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PREFACE TO VOLUME VII. 


T his volume contains the woids beginning with the letters O and P. Including the Main words, 
to which separate articles are allotted, the special Combinations or compounds, explained and 
ilUisliated under the Main words, and the Subordinate entiies of obsolete and variant forms entered in 
their alphabetical places, with a reference to the Main words under which they are treated and illustrated, 
the number of words amounts to 41,667. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning, of which 
lists are given under the Main woids, without separate explanation, but in most cases with illustrative 
quotations, number 7,203, raising the actual total of words and compounds recorded in the volume to 48,870. 
These words aie thus distributed among the letters: 



Main wordt> 

Subordinate 

Special 

Obvious 

Total No 

No of 


words. 

Combinationb. 

Combinations 

of Words 

Quotations. 

0 (356 pages) 

7,1 18 

1,198 

692 

2,173 

ii,i8r 

38,675 

P-Pf (404 „ ) 
Ph-PyCbgS „ ) 

7,208 

i,8n 

3,384 

1,281 

1,470 

11,770 

41,880 

16,974 

3,001 

3,580 

35,919 

94,575 

Total 

30,300 

6,393 

4,974 

7,203 

48,870 

1757I30 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into 
those which are native or fully naturalized, and still current, those now obsolete (marked f), and those 
considered to be ahen or imperfectly naturalized (marked l|), although in the case of both the latter it 
is often difficult to draw the line. The distribution of the 30,300 Main words is approximately as follows : 



Current. 

Obsolete 

Alien 

Total 

0 

5.347 

1,506 

265 

7,118 

1 >-Pf 

5,471 

1,201 

2,628 

536 

7,208 

Ph-Py 

12,302 

1,044 

15,974 

0 

23,120 

5,335 

1,845 

30^300 


Etymologically considered, the O section and the P section of the English vocabulary differ greatly 
in the proportions of their elements. O is in this respect an ordinary letter, containing a good proportion 
of words of Anglo-Saxon derivation, beside those of later adoption, from Scandinavian, Old French, Latin, 
and Greek, and more distant languages. Among the words that go back to Old English use are the 
prepositions of (to the lexicographer the longest and most difficult of English prepositions, the treatment 
of which in thrs Dictionary occupies 18 columns)^.^, on, over, the adverbs off, oft, often, out, the conjunction 
or, the numeral and pronoun one with its derivatives once, only, etc., the pronominal words other, our, ovon, 
the verbs o2ight, owe, own : all of great interest to the student of the historical grammar of the language. 
There are also numerous well-known substantives, as oah, oakum, oar, oat, oath, ooze, ordeal, oven, oval, 
and important adjectives as old and open. To these must be added the words compounded with out 
(1,250, including 775 Main words), and over (2,173, including 1,413 Main words). The o^it- and ow^y-compounds 
occupy more than a fourth of 0 . The words from Latin include the compounds in ob- and its phonetic 
variants, oc-, of-, op-, and important words such as order and its family. Among the words from Greek * 
are the numerous compounds in ortho-, and the chemical terms related to oxygen. 

In P, on the other hand, the words that go back to Old English are a very small company. Of 
the 23,000 Main words here dealt with, about 80 appear in the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, of which, however, 

* Adding these lo the words in Volumes 1 -VI, we have for the portion of the alphabet fiom A to P the following figures : 

_ 1 . Subordinate Special Obvious Total 

Mam words Current. Obsolete. Alien words. CombinaUons Combinations. 

i(Jo,5i9 146,134 3 jI88 4®»44® 30 j ^39 33 ;Si 9 264,917 

For the letters O and P, the comparative scale of this work and of certain other Dictionaries is shown by the following figures : 

Johnson EnS^^ic’. ‘Century’ Diet. < Funk’s Standard ’ Here 

Words recorded 4486 19,873 * 3,585 * 7-097 48,870 

Words illustrated by quotations 3 i< 56 i ^i 337 8,368 2,379 3 Oj 306 

Number of illustrative quotations 1 5, 1 1 r 91642 20, 340 3, 243 ^ 75 > ^ 3 ® 

The quotations in Richardson’s Dictionary in O and P are 9,640. 
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50 were borrowings from Latinj leaving only about 30 really ‘ native most of them found in otlicr 
Germanic languages. Among the chief of these are pan, path, penny, pith, play, plight, plough, pock, pool, 
pretty, prick, puff, pull, put. Of these the two last scarcely appear in Old English, but have since become 
verbs of great importance; the article Put is, after Go, the longest as yet in the Dictionary, and has 
proved one of the most difBcult. From causes stated in the aiticle on the letter P, this was the rarest initial 
consonant in Old English, occupying in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary only one-fifth of the 
space of O. But its constant accessions from other languages, and apparently its aptitude to form 
onomatopceic words, have made it in the modern dictionary next in compass to S and C, with which 
it forms a triad of gigantic letters, containing together considerably more than a fourth of all the words 
in the language. The accessions began with the 50 words from Latin already mentioned, some, like 
pile, pit, and pound, of West Germanic age, but most of them only pre-Conquest English, either ecclesiastical, 
as pall, pope, prtest, prime, or names of foreign plants and animals, as parsley, pear, pease, pepper, pca{cock). 
The accessions continued with the words from Old French, in origin mostly Latin, and subsequently with 
words formed diiectly from Latin (sometimes ultimately from Greek), and also, from the idth century, in the 
terminology of philosophy and science, fiom Greek directly. From the i6th century, words began to crowd 
in from other European and more distant tongues, until now there are to be found in the P division of 
this volume representatives of moie than 50 languages. To these have been added a considerable 


number of words of unknown origin, many no doubt onomatopoeias of English or its dialects. The 
compass of the letter has been greatly enlarged by the words formed with the Latin prefixes per-, post-, 
Pre-, pro- (with its OF. form pur-), and with the Greek prefixes para-, peri-, pro-, and the formatives pan-, 
panto-, phtlo-, poly-, pseudo-, pyro-, etc. The words in Pii are an alien group, representing (with few 
exceptions) Greek words in 4 >, for which Roman spelling substituted Pll, and which thus come in between Pe- 
and Pi-, at once to swell the P vocabulaiy and to increase its Greek elements. Of the 33,000 Main words in 
P, nearly 7,900— more than one-third of the whole,— are of Greek derivation, or are formed with a Greek 


prefix or first element. This is a proportion much larger than obtains in therianguage as a whole. 

The material collected up to 1885 for O to Om- was arranged chronologically and in part sub-edited 
by Miss Margaret Haig, of Blairhill, Stirlingshiie (now Mrs. Alexander Stuait). The section Oo- to OlT’RO- 
BRIUM was skilfully sub-edited by the late Rev. W. J. Lowenberg, of Starkies, Bmy, 1887-96, who died in 
1899, before seeing any part of O in type. The section OPPUGN to Ow- was sub-edited 1893-6 by Mr. James 
Bartlett, of Cloverlea, Bramley, Guildford, who after more than %o years’ voluntary woik at the Dictionary, 
during which he sub-edited also G, parts of M, R, and S, died on 15 August, 1908. The very technical 
section from Ox to Oz- was arranged and sub-edited by Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, B.A. in 1895. For Pa-, the 
mateiial collected by the Philological Society had, in consequence of the death of the person who undertook 
its sub-editing, been neatly all lost or destroyed It had in consequence to be collected anew, which was 
largely done by the late Mr. E. S. Jackson, M.A., Plymouth ; as it accumulated, it was arranged, and finally 
sub-edited, 1883-7, By the late Miss J. E. A. Brown, of Cirencester. The slips for Pe- to Pely- were 
sub-edited in 1884 by Mr. James Britton, F.L.S. ; those for Pem- to Perp- by Mr. R. M’Lintock, of 
Liverpool, in 1885 and 1893-6 ; and those for Pers- to PiL- by Mr. W. J. Andeison, then of Markinch, 
who died in February, 1900. The laige section PiM- to Prof- was laboriously sub-edited by Miss J, E. a! 
Brown, one of the most devoted and enthusiastic of our volunteer helpers, between 1900 and her sudden 
death on 19 February, 1907. Her work was ably continued. Profit to Pry, by the late Mr. C. B. 
Winchester, in 1907-8. The earlier material for Pr- to Pu- had been put in order by the late Mr. P. w". 
Jacob in 1885. The whole section Pe- to Phy- was revised, with much new material, 190T-4, by our 
valued coadjutor the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., who also sub-edited, with much original research, the last 
section PS- to Pyxis in 1904-7. The generous and, in many cases, long-continued seivices of these 
voluntary colla^rators, so few of whom, alas! survive, call for the fullest and most grateful recognition 
to the and improvemrat of lha work in tho proof stage, continuous and indefatigable help 

^ b^ rend^d by Mbs^ E P. and Edith Thompson, of Lansdown, Bath, whose investigations of th! 
^s^htsfoiy of -words, have been most fruitful and valuable,' also by the Rev. Canon Fowler D C L 

Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D, Falkirk, Mr. A. Caland, of Wageningen, Holland, MonsiL F J 

o^a";m“u Sties' re"* by Professor F. E. Bnmby, Nottingham. Assistance with the proofs 
RTi? 1 ^ ^ ^ gratuitous services rendered to the Dictionary by Mr. R. J. Whitwell 

gi^s to tte by special taveath 

&on.'trd^'SrraL‘T ‘ IbeVSt^S: 

read our proofs fiom the b^Mag ^ ^ K for the Philological Society, and had 

me beginning, died in September, 1907, Dr. W. Sykes, F.SJA, who supplied 
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most of our quotations for recent medical terms, died in September, 1906; Mr. E. L. Brandreth, who had 
sub-edited portions of H, K, and N, besides reading our proofs, and verifying references in the Biitish 
Museum Library, died in December, 1907; Mr. C. B. Winchester, who, as reader, sub-editor, and, 
after the death of Mr. Brandreth, collater of quotations in the British Museum, was the most valued of 
our later volunteer coadjutois, died in December, 1908 ; Mr. Chichester Plart, of Curraghblagh, Portsalon, 
Donegal, who added to the proofs many quotations fiom 16th and 17th century dramatists, died in 1908, 
The scholars and men of science who have given their assistance in the present volume include 
nearly all those who have been named in the Prefaces to volumes V and VI, to whom again grateful 
thanks aie recorded. More especially must mention be made of etymological and philological help rendered 
by Monsieur Paul Meyer, Membre de ITnstitut, Paris, and Professor Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, both 
Honorary Fellows of the Biitish Academy. Assistance on points of Etymology and Philology has also 
been received from Professors Napier, Wright, R. Ellis, Bywater, Margoliouth, Driver, Sanday, Rh^^s, 
Macdonell, Morfill, Bullock, and from the Readers in Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, Tamil, and Burmese, 
in the University of Oxford; from Professors Skeat, and E. G. Browne, and the late Sir R. Jebb, 
Cambridge ; Professors Rhys Davids, Manchester ; Weekley, Nottingham ; Mackinnon, Edinburgh ; Murphy, 
Dublin; Morris Jones, Bangor; Professors Brandi, Berlin; Kluge, Fieiburg; J. Schipper, Luick, and 
Jagid, Vienna; Muiko and Stiekelj, Graz; Deroequigny, Lille; Dr. A. Klu}wer, Leiden; Sir Ernest 
Satow, K.C.B., Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., Camberley, Dr. A. Souter, Oxford, Mr. James Platt, junior. 
On points of History, Archaeology, and Law, from Professors C. H. Firth, Goudy, Holland, VinogradofF, 
Oxford, the late Professor F. W. Maitland, Cambridge, Professor F. Liebermann, Berlin, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Miss Edith Thompson, and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, 
of the Guildhall, Mr. Thomas Hunter, Town Clerk of Edinburgh, G. J. Turner, Esq. {Ptircdee^ Purlieu), 

G. Holden, All Souls Library ; on Numismatics, from Dr. Barclay V. Head and H. A. Grueber, F.S.A. ; 
on Military terms, from Major H. A. Adair, Captain C. S. Harris, Major J. H. Leslie, Colonel F. E. B. 
Loiainc; on Naval terms, from Sir J. K. Laughton, M. Oppenheim, Mr. Oswyn A. R. Murray of the 
Admiralty ; on the history of Philosophical terms, from Messrs. C. C. J. Webb, Magdalen College, and R. R. 
Marett, Exeter College ; on the history and definition of Mathematical terms, from the late Dr. C. Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, Dr. Gow of Westminster School, Professor Elliott and Mr. C. Leudesdoif, 
Oxford ; on terms of Physics, from Professors Silvanus P. Thompson, R. B. Clifton, A. E. H. Love ; on 
Astronomical terms from Mr. W. H. Wesley, of the Royal Astronomical Society, and Dr. Dreyer, of 
Armagh; on Medical terms. Bacteriology, etc, from Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D., Professors Osier, 
Ritchie, F. Gotch, Georges Dreyer, and Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith ; on the history of Chemical terms, from 
Sir H. Roscoe, Dr. W. R. Dunstan, and Mr. H. Robinson, of the Imperial Institute ; Messrs. H. Hartley, 
N. Sidgwick, and A. F. Walden, Oxford ; on Geology and Mineralogy, from Sir A. Geikie, J. J. H. 
Teall, F.R.S , Professor J. McKenny Hughes, Dr. H. A. Miers, L. Fletcher, F.R.S., Dr. John W. Evans 
{Plumbago), and the late Professor Albert H. Chester, of Rutgers College, U.S.A. ; on Zoology and 
Biology, from the late Professor Alfied Newton, Professor A. Sedgwick, and Dr. S. F. Harmer, Cambiidge, 
Dr. W. Hatchett Jackson, Professors Bourne and Poulton, and Mr. J. W. Jenkinson, Oxford, the Director of 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, Dr. A. Gunther, and others ; on Botany, etc., from 
Professor Vines, Oxford, the late and present Directors of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and members of their 
staff, and Dr. B. Daydon Jackson ; on terms of Finance, etc., from successive secretaries of the Bank of 
England, the late Lord Aldenham, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs; on certain Parliamentary terms, from the 
Right Hon. Lord Peel and Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert ; on the words Ode and Poetry, from Professors A. C. 
Bradley and J. Mackail ; on Jewish terms, from Dr. H. Gollancz; on terms of Architecture, Engineering, 
and Lighthouses, from Mr. Alexr. Beazeley, C.E., a constant helper for many years, and contributor of 
more than 30,000 quotations, who died on i December, 1905 ; on Planting terms, from Mr. Horace 
Halt, M.A. ; on Boating teims, from Rev. W. E. Sherwood ; on Chess terms, from H. J. R. Mun-ay, M.A. ; on 
terms of various Arts and Industries, from Professor Beaumont, Leeds, Messrs. Herbert Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., 

H. O. Greener, R. Oliver Heslop, K. A. Macaulay, Julian A. Osier, the Royal Worcester China Works, the 
Manager of Tangyes Ltd., etc. ; on other special points, from Mr. W. Pailey Baildon, Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A., 
Dr. E. J. Scott, Messrs. John Dormer, John Hodgkin, A. Taylor Innes, A. F. Leach, M.A., H. Littlehales, 
F. Madan, M.A., A. T. Robbins, W. L. Rushton, and many others. For words connected with American 
colonial, state, and federal history, invaluable contributions have been made by Mr. Albert Matthews, 
of Boston ; as also, on American subjects, by the late Mr. W. P. Garrison, and Mr. C. W. Ernst, of Boston 
(who has besides supplied many early instances of medieval Latin words). Assistance has been rendered 
also by Dr. Warner, Dr. Fortescue, Mr. John A. Herbert, and other officers of the British Museum ; by 
Bodley’s Librarian, Dr. Jenkinson, University Librarian, Cambridge, the late and present Keepers of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the Librarian of the Patent Office, London, the Libraiians of the Congress 
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Library. Washington, and of the Boston Athenaeum, U.S.A. ; the Librarians of the Royal Society^ 
Linnaean Society, College of Surgeons, and the Admiralty, London, by Sir Walter S Pndeaux, Cle k 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company ; and the officers of other public bodies. Constant «^ntrffiutions to the 
illustration of words and senses, as well as other valued help, have beeti furnished by Dr. F. J. Furnwall. 

The members of the editorial staff who have assisted in the preparation of this volume are Messrs. C. G. 
Balk, A. T. Maling, M.A., F. J. Sweatman, M.A.; and, in P only, Mr. F. A. Yockney, Dr. A. B. 
Gough (who chiefly assisted in the etymological articles), and tie Misses Elsie M. R. and Rosfrith N. R. 
Murray. Also, to a more limited extent in the earlier part, Messrs. Hereward Price, B.A , A. H. Mann, B.A., 
H. E. G. Rope, B.A., and W. Landellsj and Messrs. P. J. Philip and G. Fricdrichscn, B.A. towards the 
close. Important help in the revision of the later sheets has, in the illness of one of the staff, been rendered by 
Mr. C. T. Onions, M A., a member of the staff of Dr. Bradley. 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 

3i Augitst, 1909, 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Obllterature, « Obliteration:— 1 71 1 G* Hicices Two Treat, 
Christ, Pnesth, (1845^) IL 50 A perfect obliteratnre of all injuiies 

ObBCTire, a, 7 and v, i. Earlier examples • — 1432-50 tr. Iltgden 
(Rolls) II 55 There be other names of cites fotinde an cronicles obscure 
to the intellccte. Ibid,^ That hynge dreamed that . the bloode of hym 
obscurede and hiclde the sonne. 

ObBtlnatlve, sh. An obstinate tendency • — 1561 T. Hoby tr, Caej*- 
glionis Courtyar (1577) I. Dijb, And of these errors there are diners 
other causes and among other the obstmatmes of princes. 

f Obsii*rd| V, Obs. tram. To make dull of hearing, deafen — 1639 
J Welles Scutes Progr, 109 Old age . • dimmed with blindness, ob- 
sarded with deafenes, 

O'ccupable, a, lare Capable of being occupied : — 1851 Wuewell 
Grotius I. 256 In things which are properly no-one's, two things are 
occupable ; the lordship, and the ownership 

Octaffonlan, a. Earlier example — 1598 [see Hexagonian], 

Ogive. Early example — 1357-8 Ely Sacr Rolls 1907 II. 180 In 
Lvj pedibus de oggifs empt per pede iijd. ob. 16*. 4^, 

ORapl (cka'pi). African. A quadruped allied to the giraffe, dis- 
coveied by Sir Harry Johnston m 1900 • — 1901 Ray Lankester in 
Ttvm 18 June 2/3 After an examination of the skulls I am of opinion 
that the ‘ Okapi * (the native name by which the new animal is known) 
.. . must be placed in a new genus. 

Omnium i, Omnium gatherum, Quot. 1775 should be dated 1761, 

Otherldn. Delete quot. a 1275, which reads ‘ A Jire ennne 

Oudemlan. Earlier example — a 1586 Sidney Arcadia lir. (1598) 
345 To meete as that night at Mantinea, in the Oudemian slreete, at 
Charitas vncles house. 

Out-be. To be beyond, excel . — 161 3 B. Jonson To Earl of Somerset 
(ed. Cunninghams III. 465/2) May she . . Outhee that Wife in worth 
thy friend did make. 

Out-dweller. Earlier example — 1594NASHE Unfori, Trav. Wks 
(Grosart) V, 40 Anie stranger or out-dweller. 

Outputteri, Insert after sense i — ^Publisher. 1583 Reg, Privy 

Council Scot Ser.l. HI. 587 Sellaus and outputtaris of tbairsaidis builcis. 

Owmawt. Etym, For Hmegna read ihuseUa. 

Pachyutic, a. Earlier example .—1704 J. Harris Zex, Tethn, I, 
Pachuntick Medicines. 


Package i.^ Earlier example 1540 in Proc, Privy Council (1837 
Vn 48 Certain leade . . was stayed at London by the packer for lack c 
payment of package money. 

Pagan. Etymol, The explanation of L pagHnus in the sense ^non 
Chnstian, heathen as ansing out of that of * villager, rustic given b' 
Orosius (a Spaniard) ^417, has been shown to be chronologically an< 
historically untenable, for this use of the word goes back to Tertulliai 
c 202, when paganism was still the public and dominant religion, an< 
even appears, according to Lanciaui, m an epitaph of the and cent. Th< 
explanation is now found in the L. use of pdganus as * * civilian, non 
mihtot , opposed to ?mhs ^ soldier, one of the army The Christian- 
called themselves mtUies ‘enrolled soldieis' of Christ, members of hr 
militant chui^, and applied, to non-Chiistians the term applied bi 
Mldias to all vho wew ‘not enrolled in the army'. Ct TeituUiar 
De Corona MiltUs xi, ‘ Apud hunc [Chiistum] tarn miles est pagann 
fidelis quam paganus est miles infidelis See also Gibbon xxi. note. 


Pamp. For further evidence of this word ; see Pomp 0.2 

Paper. Earlier (in Latin context) in Ely Sacr, Rolls 134 1-2 p^^py^j 
1359-60 paper. 

Parabolic, a, r. Early example : — ^1449 POCOCK Repr, (1860) IT. 
533 Signified bi likenes in parabolik speche. 

Parapet 3. Earlier example: — 1795 Gen, Hist, Liverpool 273 The 
foot paths here called parapets. 

ParoEmenter. Delete ‘cf, Passementer’. 

Parliament, si, 5 b. Earlier example ; — 1583 CaL Inner Temple 
Reeds, (1896) I. loa Parliament-house. 

Particulate, a. In reference to organic matter, inlrodticed 1871 by 
Sir j. Burdon Sanderson (paper) On Origin of Baciei ia, 

Pelfry. Quots 1480, 1496, 1565 are removed to Pilfer In 
their place inseit 1485 Promp, Parv 391/x (MS. S.) Pelfiey, spolinm. 

Petty, a, i. Obs. add : exc. in special collocations : see 5. 

-pbil. Delete * Hence also -PiliLOUS, q. v.* 

Philosophic, a. i b. Add Philosophic cotton ; see COTTON 7, 

Piutle 2 a Delete ‘ fixed eiect . small boats) ’ the ordinary juactice 
in all cases being lo have the pintles on the rudder. 

Pleromorph, Plerophory. In etym., correct vAiypiJs to lOdipris, 

:Wuc 3 cy 2. Literary example* — 1891 G. P. Merrill Stones for 
Build 39 Fine grained compact locks . break into concave and convex 
shell-hke surfaces . . such stones am called plucky by the workmen. 

Plump, sh^ Earlier example. — 1477 Norton in Aslim. Thcal, 
Chem, 83 In Plomps . . Where heavie Water ariseth after Ayre. 

Podlke: seePowDiKE. 


s-Qiyniicxiaa v jtuly- i; jjeieie * mnce-wii: JSarlzer example:— 
BagstePs CataL 22 Polymiciian senes of New Testaments fetc-l 
32 mo. size. 

Pommel, 6 b. Should be a distinct word, a. F. paumelle in same 
sense. Eailier example:— 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 377 'Ihe pommel 
ipaumelle) is so called because il clothes the palm of the hand. 

Port, 6 Earlier example 1543-4 (Jan. 1 1) Adm, CL JUam. 92 
(Kypiaei s Depos ) The saycl [ship] mighte have la) ed his helmc n porte. 

Porfcitor. Later example —1737 Ciiambkrlayne St. GL But, 
Lasts 213/2 Poititor and Taylor to the great Wardrobe, Mr, John Millv 

Po^ares. Read: So Pcstuarial a. (<r) situated bt^hind the 
nostril: 1866 [see Prenarial 2] j (/I) belonging to the postnares. 

PouxaUee. For definition substitute: b. Suliscquently used in 
the sense Purlieu, as more fully shown under the form Puralj?, tp v. 

Prehalteres. Earlier* — 1840 see pseudkalleresx s. v. PsKUDO- 2. 

Pxevidei^e. In etym. read ‘ Late Latin Early example r 1 vrji 
Chaucer Boelh, v. pr vi. 83 (Sk.) For which it nls nat y-clcpea 
previdence, but it sholde rather ben cleped purviaunce. 

examples — [i c] 1438 Early Chan, I'roc, 
K 75/^1 One Roger Grey, Clerk, principalle of Brasenocc in 

Oxynforde. [2d] 1709 Steele Taller No. 39 ^ 24 The Principals 
put on their Pumps. ^ 

Procataleotlc. Substitute for definition * Catakctlc in its formef 
colon . 1843 T. F. Barham ir. IlepJmsUon 195. 
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g as in ^ (go#), 
h ... ho\ ^). 
r ... m (m), temer (teiiu). 
i ... ^(hw), fe^-ther^fa'iSai). 
8 ... Me (st), £ef.r (ses). 
w ... a<en(weii). 
hff.„ Jt'.ien (hwen). 
y (yes). 


I. CONSONANTS. 

b, d, fi k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z ha/oe thdr tuml values. 

]) as in /iiin (])in), htih (ba}), 

8 ... to (8en), ba/Ae (ba>8). 

J ... jA)p (ffp), dwA (dij). 
tj ... fiiop di^/i (ditj). 
g ... vlnon (vi'jm), d^'euner (dsj^). 
dj ... yoi^B (dsndj). 

5 ... si«ifMj?(si‘5i9), diiokOiqk). 
i|g ... fiaifer(fii|g9i). 


(foreign.) 

A as in French mal, e»viio» (a&Tsrob). 
li .„ It. semg'lio (sMl'l^a). 

ns ... It. sjjwore (staVte). 

X ... Ger, aek (ax), Sc. loc.5 (li% lox^). 

... Ger, \ch (ixOi Sc. rkhi (n§x^t). 

7 . Ger. ssjijen (zS-yen). 

71^ ... Ger. legen, r^en r/^inen). 


ORDINARV. 

a as in Fr. d k mode (a la mad’), 
ni ... ayes^a; (ai), Isarah (dizai'a). 
ffi ... man (msen). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjont). 
an „. hud (land), nm (nan). 
p ... «rt (fcst), son (snn). 
e ... yat (yet), tm (ten). 
e ... snrr^' s 3 . (sv'm), Ft, attach/ (ataja). 

||{ ... Fr. chaf (J{f). 

0 ... evar (evai), natian (na>*j9n). 
si ... /, eye, (oi), band (bsind). 

||a . , . Fr. ean da vie (a da vf ). 

1 ... stt (sit), mysttc (mistik). 

I ... Psycha (sai'ka), raact (lijje’kt). 

0 ... achar (ai'kw), marality (moi»-Kti), 

01 ... a»l (oil), bi>y (hoi). 

a ... hera (hi»'»), zaology (zaiplodji). 

9 ... what (hwjt), watch (wgtj). 
pj*" gat (a>t), sail (#). 

||b ... Ger. Kaln (koln). 

||a‘ ... Fr.pa«(pii 
u ... &U (fhl), baak (bnk). 
in ... dittation (dinra''j9n), 
tt ... tmta («iit»), frugality (iiw-). 
iu ... Matthari' (me‘))i«), viit«a (v9*Jti«). 

II a ... Ger. Mwller (mu'ler). 

||a ... Fr. d«ne (cWn). 
i, (see i', l>, 09, j ^ 

i,« (seea-i,?") [ jr . a 

’ as in able (fib’l), eaten (a'n)*Toice.glide. 


IL VOWELS. 

LONS. 

a as in alms (Imz), bar (bar). 


» ... c«rl (kJil), 6<r (ffii). 

5 (e*)... thare (8e»i), paar, pare (pe*i). 
a(a*)... rem, rain (r^'n), thay (8ai). 

/ ... Fr. foHe(5^’). 

9 fit (fu), &m (fsffi), aarth (§1])). 


! (I9),,. bas (b!ti), claar (kllai). 

» ... th/af (bS), see (s^. 

6(5*)... baar, bare (b6«i), glary (gloe'ri). 

a(a«)... sa, saw (san), sa»l (s^al). 

9 ... wa/k (wpk), wart (wpit). 

^ ... shart (f/rt), tham (j^in). 

||o ... Fr. caawr (kSr). * 

||a ... Ger. G/the (g^), Fr. jadne (2&), 

u (u») .. paar (pu»j), maarish (mustij). 
in, In... p«re (pin»i), l«re (l'u»j). 

« ... tnw maans (t» manz). 

iu, i»... few (fi5), late (l'»t). 

II « ... Gtt. gr^in (gran), Fr. i«s (3^). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in omceba (aurH). 

& ... accept (Skse'pt), maniac (m/**ni5ac). 

i ... datum (d^i'tjfm). 
e ... momant (meo-m&it), sevaral (sewSral). 
/ ... separate (a^Jr) (separ/t). 

e ... addad(s'd&i),astate (bst^'t). 


i ... vanity (vse'niti). 

/ ... ramain (rJta?*’n), balieve (bflfv). 

S ... theaiy ()»f 8ri). 

H ... vialet (vai'dUt), parady (pse’r/di). 

§ ... owthoiity (JJw'iiti). 

/ ... connect (k^e’kt), amazan (ffi'maz^). 


iii, 'd verdure (vSudifii), measure (me’j'iii). 
H ... altagether (§ltj|fge’89i). 
m ... drcular (sS'akiilllai). 


* ^ the a in soft, of medial or donbtfnl length. B Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, e, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as {, (? (having the phonetic value of { and (, or 9, above) ; as in ptde tom andi (OHG. anti, 

Goth, andei's), mptut from putnn, ptt from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] . 
a (as a 1 300) 

adj 

absoly absol 

abst 

acc 

ad. [in Etymol.] 
adv , adv. . 
advb. , . , 

AF., AFr 
Altai. , , 

Antiq. ,, 
aphet .. 

app 

Arab . 

Arch. 

arch 

ArchmL 

assoc 

Astr. , 

AstroL 

atinb. 

bef 

Biol . , 

Bob 

Bot 

Btiild. 

^ (as c 1300) 

c. (as 13th c)... 

Cat 

catachr .... 

Cf., cf 

Chevi. 

cl.L. 

cogn. w. , , 

collect 

colloq 

comb 

Comb 

Cotnm. 

comp 

corapl 

Conch 

concr. 

conj. 

cons 

Const,, Const ... 


sa adoption of, adopted from. 
=* antSy before, 
sa adjective 
aa absolutely, 
s abstract. 

=s accusative. 

» adaptation of. 
ss adverb 
a= adverbial, -ly. 

« Anglo-French, 
sa in Anatomy. 

=a in Antiquities, 

= aphetic, aphetized. 

*=t apparently. 

« Arabic. 

= in Arcbitecture. 
arcbaic. 

ss m Archaeology, 
n association. 

B in Astronomy, 
as in Astrology 
« attributive, -ly. 

B before. 

=5 in Biology. 

= Bohemian 
=j in Botany. 

« in Building, 
a circat about. 


Cryst , 
(D.) 


Da 

dat. 

def 

deiiv. . . 
dial., dial 
Diet. 

dim 

Du 

Bed . .. 

elHpt 

e, midi. ... 


Eni. 

erron. . 

esp y esp 

etym. ... .... .... 
euphetn 


f. [in Etymol ] . . - 
f. (in subordinate 

entiles) 

fern, {rarely f ) ... 

M 

F, Fr 

fieq. 

Fns 

G. , Ger. ,. 

Gael 


3 Catalan. 

» catacbrestically. 
s confery compaie. 

3 in Chemistry 
3 classical Latin, 
s comate with 

* collective, -ly^ 

= colloquially. 

» combined, -mg, 

: Combinations 

> in commercial usage. 

s compound, composition, 
s complement, 
s in Concbology, 

! concretely. 

» conjunction, 

: consonant. 

« Construction, construed 
with 

» in Crystallography, 
a in Davies (Supp, Eng. 

Glossary). 

‘ Danish. 

! dative. 

3 definite. 

* derivative, -ation. 

» dialect, -al. 

» Dictionaiy. 

» diminutive. 

= Dutch, 

3 in ecclesiastical usage. 

! elliptical, -ly 
» east midland (dialect), 

> Eng^Lish. 

= in Entomology. 

3 erroneous, -ly. 

* especially, 

3 etymology. 

* euphemistically 
= except. 

3 formed on. 

a form of. 
a feminine, 
a figurative, -ly, 
a French 
a frequently, 
a Frisian, 
a German, 

= Gaelic. 


gen 

B genitive. 



B general, -ly. 

gm.stgn ... 

B general signification. 

Geot ,. . 

B in Geology 

Geont. 

B in Geometry. 

Goth 

B Gothic (b Moeso-Golhic). 

Gr 

B Greek. 

Gram 

B in Grammar, 

Heb 

B Hebrew 

Her 

B in Heraldry. 

Herb 

B with herbalists. 

Hart 

B in Horticulture. 

imp 

B Imperative. 

impers. 

B impersonal. 

impf. . . . 

B imperfect. 

ind. 

= Indicative. 

indef. 

= indefinite. 

inf. ., . 

« Infinitive. 

mfl 

B influenced. 

mt. 

1 

1 

0 

intr 

B intransitive. 

It 

« Italian. 

J-Ah) 

= Johnson (quotation from). 

(Jam.) 

B m Jamieson, Scottish Diet, 

(Jod.) 

B Jodrell (quoted ffom). 

L. 

B Latin, 

(L.) (in quotations) 

B Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 



= language. [Johnson, 


B Low German. 

lit 

B literal, -ly. 

Lith 

B Lithuanian. 

LXX 

B Septuagmt, 

Mai 

B Malay 

masc (rarely m,) 

B masculine. 

Math 

B in Mathematics. 

ME 

B Middle English, 

Med. .. .. 

B in Medicine. 

inedL 

B mediaeval Latin. 

Mech, 

B in Mechanics. 


Metaph « in Metaphysics. 

MHG =a Middle High German. 

midl ... s midland (dialect). 

Mil =3 in military usage. 

Mtn =a in Mineralogy, 

mod, .... =3 modern. 

Mus S3 in Music. 

(N.) =3! Nares (quoted from). 

n. of action « noun of action. 

n of agent ss noun of agent 

Nat Hist » in Natural History. 

Naut ss in nautical language. 

neut. {rarely u ) sa neuter. 

NF., NFt. aa Northern French. 

N. O =a Natural Order. 

nom ... =3 nominative. 

.north =s northern (dialect). 

N, T. ss New Testament. 

Numtsm =? In Numismatics. 

obj « object. 

Ohs.y ohs.y obs. . . = obsolete. 

occas SB occasional, -ly. 

OE SB Old English (« Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF., OFr, SB Old French. 

OFris Old Fxisian. 

OHG. = Old High German. 

OIr. BB Oldinsh, 


ON 

ONF. 

Opt 

Omith 

OS 

OSl 

O. T 

OTeut 

ong. . 

Palseont 

pa, pple. . 
pass 


« Old Norse (Old Icelandic), 
a= Old Noithern French, 
sa in Optics. 

« m Ornithology. 

Old Saxon. 

« Old Slavonic. 

= Old Testament. 

« Original Teutonic. 

original, -ly. 

=* in Palseontology, 
passive or past participle. 

« passive, -ly. 


pa. t. « past tense, 

Path « m Pathology. 

perh. = perhaps. 

Pers — Persian. 

pars « person, -al. 

pf. = perfect. 

Pg, 5= Portuguese. 

Phtlol - in Philology, 

phonel = phonetic, -ally, 

phr » phrase. 

Phren =« in Phrenology. 

Phys. »= in Physiology. 

pi.,//. = plural. 

poet « poetic. 

pop- = popokr, -ly. _ 

ppl ppUadj..., =5 participial adjective. 

pple, « participle. 

Pr. = Provcn9al, 

prec. = preceding (word or article), 

pref. “ prefix, 

prep* « preposition. 

pres = present. 

Prim, sxgit. =3 Primary signification. 

priv B puvative. 

prob = probably. 

pron B pronoun. 

pronunc b pronunciation. 

prop B projperly. 

Pros. = inrroaody. 

pr. pple B present participle. 

Psych SB in Psychology. 

q.v « quod vide, which see. 

(R.) B in Richardson’s Diet. 

R, C. Ch ■« Roman Catholic Church, 

refash « refashioned, -ing. 

rejly refl « xenexive. 

reg. B regular, 

lepr. B representative, representing. 

Khet B in Rhetoric. 

Rom. « Romanic, Romance, 

sb.,r^ B substantive. 

Sc B Scotch. 

sc B understand or supply. 

sing B singular, 

Skr.. B Sanskrit. 

Slav. B Slavonic. 

Sp B Spanish. 

sp B spelling. 

spec. B specifically. 

subj. =5 subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. b subordinate clause, 

subseq a subsequently. 

subst B substantively. 

suff. SB sufl(ix. 

superl superlative. 

Burg. B in Surgery. 

Sw* =* SwediSi. 


sw. 

T. (T.) .. 
techn 
Theol. ... 
Ir. .. .. 
irans. 
iransf .. 
Trig. .. . 
Typog. .. 

ult. 

nnkn ,. .. 

U. S. ... 
2^*, vb . . 

V. sir., or 1 
vhl. sb. . 

var. 

wd 

WGer. .. 
w.midl. 
WS. , . 

S.-:..:.. 


B south western (dialect). 
B in Todd’s Johnson. 

B technical, -ly. 

B in Theology. 

38 translation of. 

» transitive. 

B transferred sense. 

B in Trigonometry. 

B m Typography. 

B ultimate, -ly. 

= unknown. 

B United States. 

B verb. 

B verb strong, or weak. 

« verbal substantive. 

B variant of. 

B word. 

B West Germanic, 

B west midland (dialect). 
» West Saxon. 

B in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
s= in Zoology, 


Before a word or sense. 

t B obsolete. 

11 B not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

• sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms, 
r B before 1100, 

2 B lath c. (noo to 1200). 

3 B 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

6-7 = isth to centnry. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. 1 , p. XX.) ^ 


IntheE^oL 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred, 

— extant representaUv^ or tegtdar pbonetio 
descendant o£ 





m 


O (0tt), the fifteenth letter of the alphabet in 
English and other modern languages, and 
the fourth vowel letter. 0 was the fourteenth 
letter in the ancient Roman alphabet^ coi responding 
in foijn and value to the ancient Greek O, denved 
fiom the bixteenlh letter of the Fhcenician and 
ancient Semitic alphabet, 0 > (Heb. r), 

called i, e, * eye*. The latter represented 
a peculiar articulation or consonant, the ‘ glottal 
catch * (modern Arabic p, a sound unknown 

to Greek, in which the symbol was appropriated 
to the vowel o (which the sound of Semitic ^atu 
in conjunction with a may have somewhat re- 
sembled). In early Greek, O was used for both 
short and long o; subsequently a new ^mbol (o 
{0 migay * great 0 ’), was added to the alphabet 
to distinguish long open the original 0 o 
(now known as 0 mterSny * little O *) being then 
restricted to short From Greek times down- 
waid, this lettei has regularly represented some 
variety or varieties of the * mid-back-round’ (or 
labial) vowel of Beil’s Visible Speech scale. On 
account of its intermediate position, this vowel is 
(like e) liable to considerable vaiialions of quality, 
and many languages distinguish, as practically 
different vowels, ^close’(or ‘narrow’) and ‘open’ 
(or ‘wide’) o; the foimer tending to approach, 
and at length to pass into, the still closer sounds 
u, u; the latter lending to fall into the still 
opener p, g. 

In OE., short o and long were etymologically 
and i^honetically distinct Short o was originally 
both close and open. Short close o was normally 
derived from an original as m OE oxa ox, Skr. 
nkshdny OE. dchtifTy Gr. Indo-European 

'^dhugh 9 f^r» Shoit open o noimally r^resented 
an earlier a before a nasal, as in OE. oriy Goth, anay 
Gr. This OE, o from a(w) is often dis- 
tinguished for etymological purposes as p, OE 
long 6 corresponded geneially to Com. Teut. 
long 0, in which were combined Indo-European 
0 and ay as in OE bSc beech, OTeut, Hdhdy 
Dor.Gr, 0d7oy, 'L. figuSy 0 ^*fi 6 dy Goth.jW«r, 
Gr w\<ur< 5 s swimming, Long 6 also arose out 
of a lengthening of short open g horn ai^y 
with n absorbed, as m tooth, OTeut. Han]>-y 
Indo-Eur. *dont-; hdn to hang, OHG. and Goth. 
Mhan from OTeut. Viayh-y ^ 

prob. originally both close and open, but in 
late OE. It must, from its subsequent histoiy, 
have been close. In unstressed syllables, o was 
the ordinary OE repiesentative of the obscure 
vowel (a) , and m this capacity it often varied 
with ay gy it. 

In the Middle English period the distinction 
between open and close shoit o is no longer 
dibcernible ; and the vowel was appaienlly always 
open 0 before a consonant in the accented syllable 
Of long 0 ME. had two distinct sounds, open and 
close. Open o was the normal representative (in 
midland and southern speech) of OE. long d (or 
lengthened a)y which passed through the sound of 
(§) to that of (5), being sometimes written in the 
13th c. oay but, eventually, simply or 001 thus 
OE. mdr^y ndn, old {eald)f ME. mMu, ffcan 
(r25rt, ^fiorey nm, old. It often represented long I 
Voi. VII. 


O. 


b deiived from Fr. or L , or arose out of an earlier 
short 0 in an open syllable, as OE. ME 
h^e, ME. close b represented OE, d. This 
ff must have been a very close sound, for about the 
end of the ME. or beginning of the mod.Eng. 
period it passed into the sound of («), usually with 
the spelling oo, though sometimes with the simple 0 
spelling, as in the words doy tOy lose. ME, open 
0 either continued into mod.Eng. as 0 (bi»ne, ore, 
h<;pe), or was, from 16th c , written oa'(0a}:y oar^ 
07 ^ 1 ), but m sound it became at length close and 
quasi-diphthongal (Ja), except before where it 
remains open (oai) In the 13th c., 0 began to be 
wntten in certain cases for «, esp before 
i 4 {^v)y as in s^^^e, son, hue (-love), OE. sum, 
mnxL, \ufi. This, which has largely survived into 
mod E., was merely not a ^honetiCy change, 

The normal sound of shorts? is now (p), low-back- 
round, varying with mid-back-round-wide (0), and 
low-back-round-wide (g) ; but it frequently stands 
for (27), as in s<7n, d^th, or (^), as m w^7rd; and in 
unaccented syllables sinks to (d), as in nation. When 
original short 0 comes before r final, or + con- 
sonant, as in or. for, com, sort, it is now lengthened 
into the corresponding long sound ^ (pi, fpi, kpiu, 
spit). A still more recent lengthening of g often 
takes place in southern English befoie certain con* 
sonants, as in cr^ss, oS, mo% soil, and, bemg as yet 
only partially recognized, is here represented by p. 
The normal sound of long ff, as in no, toe, b^^ne, is 
the quasi- or imperfect diphthong (Ja) j^but before 
r, as in b^re, choral, story, the sound is that of die 
open quasi-diphthong (o®), In London and the 
south of England, this b, esp. when r follows 
in the same syllable, as in ore, worn, porter, is 
usually identified with the (g) mentioned above as 
arising from ME short o before r. This is not tlie 
case, however, m the educated speech of the country 
as a whole, nor in America, and the sounds are 
still separated by most orthoepists (see Ellis, E JS. 
Pronunciationy I. 94-95), and in dictionaries 
generally; they are distmguishedin this dictionary, 
as m boarder, bt^rder (boo’jdw, bp'idat), mourn, 
m^rn (mo^an, mpm). 

Hence, in modem English, the normal sounds of 
0 are 

1. Jtt in no, Iwne nJu^ b^«n 

2. 6e „ <7re, glOTy 601, gl6o*jri. 

3. g yj ox, nwth gi, ngip. 

$a p ,y Bofiy moth s^ft, 

4. g „ rob, got rpb, gpt. 

Exceptional sounds, due Ic special causes, and 

normally spelt otbeiwise, are 

5. a (u) m to d<? tu dw. 

6. V y, s^ii, other s»n, 27 *'S 3 i, 

7. p yy word, woithy wzJid, wo ifSl 

No, I is also represented by oa, oe (final), ou, otv, 

oh, rarely 001 as in had, hoe. soul, hw, oh, brooch 
No. 3, by oa, otty cw, raiely 00; as in boat, nour. 
Gower, door, floor. In brorrd, oa has the sound (g). 
The combination 00 now normally represents long 
(^), long (u®), shoit (u), as la moon, moor, good; 
exceptionally, it has the sound of ‘ short u’ (»), as 
in bloodjflood, or of ‘ long 0’ *Nos. i and 2 above, 
Ot, oy, normally represent a true diphthong (01), 
as boil, boy; or an imperfect tnphthong, as in 
Moir (moi9j). 


Ou, owy also normally represent a diphthong (an), 
as m out, house, now, or an imperfect triphthong, 
as in hom (au0j). But ou has also various other 
sounds, as m so2^p, to«r, through, yo« ; so«l, po«r ; 
bror^ght, co«gh, enowgh ; in unstressed final sylla- 
bles It is commonly (o), as in favo2^, pio7/s. 

In unaccented syllables, all the sounds of 0 are 
liable to shortening and obscuration, and tend to 
sink through ou or oe, 0 or 0, to d, 6 , g, and o, as 
m tobacco (ou, 0, b), anatomy (6), dilatory (oV 
sailor (-3i), comfort (a), cannot (p, 0), panot (a), 
notion (a), random (a) 

The change of OE to 0 in ME was a characteristic of the 
southern and midland dialects, and thus of Standard English. 
But the northern dialects retained a. the presence of which 
instead of o. as in stane. haute, mare = slone. hom^ more, 
IS one of the most distinctive features of northern English 
and Scotch. In later times this a is often written at. or ae. 
and narrowed to ea, e, ee (6, e. Ta, i) The change of OE. d 
to (iS, u), is also pioper to Standard English and its related 
dialects, the sound having become in Scotch one akin to 
German d and it, or Fr ««and «. This, like the English («, u) 
sound, IS often written 00, but more distinctively u or ut, as 
in Eng ^ood, Sc good, gude. gmd The northern dialects 
also retain the earlier T«) for English (au); this is often 
written in Scotch, as in ME, ou, aw; but in modern 
times sometimes 00, as m coo, owoot = cow, about. 

The fancy, frequent in authors of the i6th and zyth c , that 
the shape of the lettef O represented the rounded form of 
the mouth in forming the sound, is seen from the history 
of the letter to be without foundation in fact 
I, 1 . The letter, (In quot. ^ 1460 » the Greek 
Omega^ The pi. appears as Os, O’s, <?s, o’s (oes). 
O ^er se, the letter 0 forming b> itself a word, as in the 
interjection 0 1 (Cf. A ^er se, I ^er sed 
ctooo iELFBic Cram. 111. (Z.) 5 Of &m fstafum] syndon iif 
vocalesj jpsot synd clypiendhce . a, e. t, o, it c 1460 Townel^ 
Myst. 1 I Ego sum alpha et o, 1 am the first, the last also 
Kvmxm Poems Ivii 3 in Archw Stud, ueu S^r. 
LxXXlX. 222 Heven and erthe lounde like an 0 1530 

Falsgr. 6 0 in the frenche tong hath two diuers maners of 
soundyn^s x6ra Dekker {htU) O per se O, or a newe 
Cryer ofLanthoine and Candle Light xyii Steele Syect 
No. 168 r 5 Whipped for writing an 0 for an A, or an Afor 
an O s^xtLQjiXvDantdsIftfxxiv. 98 Far more quickly than 
e'er pen wiote O or I, he kindled, hum’d and chang'd. 

Comb X900 Dmiy Nents 20 Oct d/4 The whole super- 
Slructuie IS supported . .by A and 0 shaped trestles, 
b. The sound of the letter, the vowel-sound 0. 
1842 Tennvsor Byte 50 Mouthing out his hollow oes and 
aes. 1867 A J Ellis E. Proimnc.x lii 94 What sounds 
of o exist. They are all round vowels, that is, the action 
of the lips with a tolerably round opening is necessary, 

2 . Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order and distingui^ things in a series, as the 
‘ quires ’ or sheets of a book, the parts of a figure, 
the companies of a militaiy forces the batteries 
of the Royal Artillery, the different MSS. of a 
work, etc. 

3 . In Logic, the symbol of a particular negative. 
x<5z T. WiLSOK Logtke G vij b, 1 dothe sigmfiea particular 

afl^atiue. 0 doth signifie a particular negatiqe. x^, x 6 ao 
[bee I (the Utter) 4], 1870 Tevous Blem* Lo^ vui (1875) 

67 A proposition of this kind is generally to be classed 
rather as 0 than I. 

4 . In Chem. 0 is the symbol for Oxygen. 

5 . O. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Octavta, Oliver, Olivia, Oswald, Oswyn. 
b. for ‘old’, as in OE., Old English, OF., Old 
French, OHG., Old High German, ON., Old Norse, 
etc, ; O.P., old prices (see d), 0 ,S., old style ; O T., 
Old Testament ; and frequently in ptfblic school ab- 
breviations, as O.W., Old Wellingtonians, and the 
like. c. for ‘Or^er’, as m D S 0 ., Distinguished 
Service Order; 0 S.B., Order of Saint Benedict, etc. 

X710 Bond. Geus. No 4785/2 The 14th of the last Month, 

O S. 1724 Ihd No 6301/1 Stockholm, August 19, 0 . S. 



o. 


i8ga Westcott Gospel of Life 198 The record of the Fall 
IS not unQue«»tionably noticed once m the later hoiAs of the 
O T loor Scotsman 15 Mar 8/2 Giateful if “ 

O W/s wouldcommumcateWithhimat Wellington College. 

d. In Other combinations . as O K. (orig U, S. 
slani) a humorously phonetic abbreviation for ‘ all 
correct*, all right; O.P. (a) 'old price*, ^old 
prices *, referring to the demonstrations at Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, in 1809, against the pro- 
posed new tanif of prices, (d) (also o p.) * opposite 
the prompter side ’ m a theatre , (r) * over-proof ; 
(if) (also o.p , <?./.) ^ Bookseller’s Catalogues, ‘ out 
of print 

1847 Robb Sqwxiter Life 72 (Fanner) His express reported 
himself, assured Allen that all was 0 K.,^and leceiwd his 
dollar. 185* T udson Mysien^ of N' York iv. (ibid ), Tis one 
of us j It's 0 K. *888 Troy JDat^ Tunes ao Feb (ibid ), The 
(Canadian customs house Is required to stamp an American 
vessel's paper 0 K *898 Daily Nesvs 21 Jan 7/1 In one of 
his letters from America defendant said he was ‘ All O K. 
..Mr Justice Ridley— It means 'all correct I understand 
1900 Law Tunes 10 Nov 35/2 The State Court [U S ] 
seems to have decided that when a lawyer marhs such a 
decree 0 K., he is, by so doing, estopped from questioning 
that decree by appeal. ^ , 

*8*5 Bvrok Let, to Moore 12 Tune, Which will end m an 
0 P. combustion Every-day Bk I dogPeriy’s 

firemen, who nightly assisted John Kemble's ‘What dye 
want' during the *0 P row' at Covent-garden theatre 
1836-9 Dickens Sk Loz, Scenes xiu, That gentleman . 
lounging behind the stage-box on the 0 P side 1874. Walcii 
Head over Heek (Tasmania) ar Old Mills soon took to 
tailing O P. rum in pints and gills Ihid 42 ‘ Pshaw cried 
Sandy (Clan MacTavish) In his beautiful 0 P« Scotch. x8y6 
W H. Pollock Drama in ContemP Rev June m The dis- 
turbance was hardly less than that of the O.P. riots in 
England. *892 Rail Mall G 5 Dec, 3/1 [They] occupied 
the box next the stage on the 0 p side 
O 1 [From resemblance m shape to the 
letter O: seeprec] 

1 . The Arabic zero or cipher 0 ; hence, a cipher, 
a mere nothing 

1605 Shaks Lean iv 2x2 Now thou art an O without 
a figaie, I am better then thou art now; I am a Foole, thou 
art nothing *649 MiniON Eikon xxvii Wks (1851) 5x3 
To be cast away like so many Naughts in Anthmetick, 
less It be to tume the 0 of thir insignificance into a 


unless _ 

lamentation with the people 1863 J Thomson Sunday al 
Hampstead ix 24 The ring is ^ound, Life naught, the 
world an O 

2 . (PI, 7 oaes, 00s, 7-oes.) Anything round, as 
a circle, lound, spot, orb, 

Giottds 0 , the perfect circle which the Italian painter 
Giotto IS said to have thrown ofiT free hand. 

1588 Shaks L.L,L v. ii 45 0 that your face were full of 
Oes iSiM — Mids H, iii 11 1B8 Faire Helena , who more 
engilds the night, Then all yon fierie oes, and eies of light 
XS99 — Hen Vy I Chorus 13 Or may we cramrae Within 
this Wooden O, the very Cashes That did afiright the Ayre 
of Agincouit 1838 Carlyle Misc Ess , Scoti (1872) VI 68 
There is the free dash of a master's hand ‘round as 
the O of Giotto ’ [cf note]. Ibid, 72 It was . . necessary 
that these works should be moduced lapidly; and, round 
or not, be thrown off like Giotto’s 0 Browning 

Confessions vii, Their eyes might strain And stretch them- 
selves to Oes 2855 Le Fanu Gny Dev I xm, 169 His 
lips severed themselves unconscious^ into a small o 
X869 Ruskin Queen of the Air 111 108, 1 saw . . that the 
practical teaching of the masters of Art was summed by 
the O of Giotto. 1883 G. Hay Round about the Round 0 , 
The round O A name mven by seamen to a St Catbeune 
wheel window, 22 fh in diameter, m the gable of the south 
transept of the ruined Abbey of Arbroath. 

attnb, iBSalllustr Lond, Hews Christm No. 19/1 Beady 
eyes and an 0 mouth. 

+b. Spec, {pi) Small circulaT spangles used to 
ornament dress m the 17th c. Obs, , 

xfiix CoTGR - Parpilloiiesy Spangles, or Oes 16x3 Chapman 
Masque of Inns ef Court Plays 1873 HI 94 A vaile of net 
'IpangVd, 1625 Bacon 


lawne, enbrodered with Cos and - . _ 

Ess,y Masques (Arb.) 540 Oes, or gang's, as they aie of no 
Cost, so they are of most Glory 


Ckalkhill 
laes ’mong Pearls 


l^eat Cost, so they are of most Gloi 
Thealma 4 Cf 75 Here and there gol 
she strew. 

O*, O, sh^ The Irish word J, OIx. 

' descendant used as a prefix of Ir;sh patronymic 
surnames, as G’ Connelly O' Connor , O'Heil Hence, 
a person whose surname begins with O’, a member 
of an ancient Insh family 
tyw Fielding Tom Thumb l i|l Ireland her O’a, her 
Mac’s let Scotland boast 1887 Gilluorl Hunter's 
Arcadia^ An Irishman who drums bis direct descent from 
Finn M«Coulj or some king whose name begins with an 
* 0 *or‘Mc'. 

See also O, obs. f Ot .SV , grandchild, nephew. 
O, sb ,^ : see O ifUerj, 

tO» 00| numeral adj, Ohs, The reduced 
form of 6 ny oon [• — OE, d»], Orb, used m ME., 
southern and midi., before a consonant. The 
earlier form was a (which also continued in the 
noirth): see A a(^\^ and Orb. 

CcxRoo Titmf,.CoU,Hom, 39 Urednbten drof ftle denies 
toeedme tu of a man] cxao5 Lay 3660 ^ef 0 man hit 
hreke. a 1225 Ancr, R, 308 pet o man beo uor one 
pinps twien idqpied ^ *362 Lakgl P, PU A. it, 96 At 00 
3etB wde whan teken schul. CX386 Chaucer Merck, T 
pt O [w r Oo] flessh they been, and o fleash as I gesse Hath 
but oon {V r. on] herte, in wele and m distresse. cuzc, 
^en Sag, (P ) 2807 0 day a town he fimde^ c 1489 Caxton 
Sotmu of Ajmmm, 113 He rood soo longe oo^ye after 
a nother. Ibid. va. 146 Rcynawde. .drew hym a lityll atte 
00 side. 


2 

to, oe, e'. Ohs rare. Pa pple. oed [f O sh"^ 
2 b.] trans. To smngle, to decoiate with small 
circular disks of tinsel ^ 

xbvj-nn Flltiiam Resolves i xx 36 Divinity will cast 
afar more ladiant lustre, than the Stage piesents us with, 
though oe'd and spangled m their gawdiest tyre 
to, 00,tulzf. Obs, Forms: (1-3 a), 3-5 o, 00, 
(4-5 ho) [The form taken legulaily in ME by 
OE. dy which remained in the north, till both 
foims were leplaced by the cognate At from 
Norse. See A adv and Ay ] Ay, ever, always 
cxaoo Tnn CoU Horn. 7 WiteS 3e. into J»at eche fir on 
helle and wunieS par 6 and 6 abuten ende ^1250 Gen 4 
Ex ill Ful 0 life 5 e lested 00 ^*325 L>oo Gracias 4 m 

E, E. P. (186a) 128 Leeue me wel hit lastep o c 1420 CAron, 
Vtlod St 303 Dwelle )>“ shall }jeie for eveie and ho «i4zS 
Cursor M 19091 (Tnn ) Of ourc eldres J>at han bene o 
learherRlSS a, aa]. ^aiSPoCAesterPl xiii 463 A 1 lord, 
honoied be thou 00, That us hath saved from muche woe 
O, o’ (Pj by o), prep,'^ [Worn clown or apo- 
copate form of On prtp.y used in ME. befoie a 
consonant; sometimes also, in mod. dial,, before 
a vowel: cf. h.prepy\ * On piepy in its various 
senses and uses; in early use including 'in’, 
t a in ME. 

The ME liteiary use appears to have ceased e 1400 
<2X200 Moral Ode 27 Al to loma ich habbe igult a werke 
and 0 worde cxaoo Trin, Coll, How 67 Ete nu leinte 
mete, and enes 0 dau a 1225 After, R. 212 Biholdeft 0 luft 
& asquint, CX230 Hah Meid ly Leccberie 0 meidenhad « 
weorreS o bts wise, a X240 Ureisun in Colt, H 0111 189 Ase 
[he] stod o rode, a 1240 S mules Wards ibid, 249 Lest sum 
for-truste him, ant feole 0 slejbe <1x300 Cwsor M, 6740 
(Cott) If >e dede be don 0 night \hasrf, on mat] Ibid, 
28861 Ckiand o cast wit-vten steuea <*1340 Hampoll 
Psalter i i Pestilens is an euyl rechand 0 lenght and hied, 
c X400 Maundsv (1839) XX vi 269 Of suche Lyouns as ben o 
this half c 1400 Destr, Troy 3145 O nowise may we wyn bat 
woman to gete. a xt^oo~sio Alexander 4^55 Neuire to dee 
.hot euire dure o lyue. 

t b In ME., frequently joined in wnting to the 
following woid, or hyphened to it by editors. Obs 
In early times this was esp, the case when it was followed 
hy pSy pis, pat, or by words with which it combined to form 
an adv or quasi adv., now usually formed with a-, as o-laky 
o-bouiy o boom, 0 drey^ o ferre, olengih, 0 Iwe^ o-loft, oltfte, 
o-sUpSy etc. The more important of these will be found as 
mam words, in A- or 0 -. , 

c xazo Bestiary 673 OSe wise Sat ic haue ^le seid. c 1300 
Haveldk 2311 That dide [he] hem^o-boke swere. Ihd 
2505 The mere Skabbed and ful iuele o-bone. 
llAMPOLE Psalter xxv x Depart me fro file men in body, 
for we are fere otwyn in soul Ibid, xxxvii. 12 pai pat ware 
biside me stode olenght 

c. In modem Eng , 0’ is fiequent in Shaks. and 
later dramatists, esp. in o' m for 'on the* (cf. 
H tK * in the). It also occurs m some archaic or 
traditional phrases or collocations, and dialectally. 

In o' nights, and the like, though representing ME, on 
{fin ny^es), it is often associated with d - of {fd of a night) 
1598 Shaks. Merry IT. I 5 . 40 Ha, 0’ my life, if I were 
yong agame, the sword should end it x6oo — A KZ.iv 
i 48 Cupid hath clapt him oth' shoulder, x6io — Temp, r, 
i 43 A poxe o’ your throat, you bawling .. Dog, 1613 
— Hen, Vllly V, iv. 71 Mercy o' me [Cf. Merry W 
" ’ * ] 1647 R. Stapylton fuvenal 283 


Odyss (1677) *54 O’th' tenth at night ihe gods brought me 
to land 1775 Sheridan Rivals iil in, Tender ' ay, and 
prophanetoo, o’ my conscience. Ibid, ly. m, Being knocked 
o' the head by-ana-by. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser 
u, 119 He did not always go home o' nights 1890 W. A. 
Wallace OnlyaSisterBB Hewentto chuxcm twice 0’ Sundays, 
d ^Hprep'^'io 

2850 James Headsman III vi 357 O' Heaven’s sake, thy 
glass of kirschwasser 1 

O, o' 3 ), prep,^ [Worn down or apoco- 
pate form of ofy used befoie a cons , and sometimes 
in dial before a vowel also • cf A prep.^ = Of 
in Its various uses How Obs exc as in b. 

In ME. soir^etiraes joined to the following word 
a X300 Cursor M, 7116 His wijf fader and moder he gaue 
O pis hony at ete )je laue. Ibid. 10701 It cums o will <7x400 
Apol, Loll 13 Wan it is don ouli up on comyn form o lawe. 
« *400-50 Alexander 2898 ^it has J>e floum, as I fynde, 
a forelange obrede. c x^ Townel^ Myst xii 292 lesus 
onazorus T«of Nazareth] *567 Gude ^ Godly Bal (STS) 
158 Of {ed. 1578 0 ] pure lufe & meir mercy Myne awin Sone 
downe I send 

b In form <?’, still used dtctl.y coUoq , and in some 
traditional phrases and locutions; esp, What's d 
clocks SIX o' clock y also in John d OroatSy Jack 
d laniemy Will d ike wisp, Tom d Bedlam, etc 
Formerly in many others, as Inns o' Court, man d war, 
IsUo Wight, but in these is now usually written, even 
when 0 IS familiarly pronounced. The contracted form is 
common m the dramatists in familiar phraseology, and is 
ocwsional in modern poets; it is usual in the representation 
of dialectal or vulgar speech. 

Best sms it to the tune of 
c ^ -2 Hen. Vly i f 186 More like a 

Souldier ttien a man 0 th' church 1600 ^A, Y L, nr. ij. 
31B You should aske me what time o' day x6xo — Temb 
o' th* premises. 1676 Hobbes Iliad h 163 
^ 't'* “ V'? ® PvcBOPT £ne} 

Bree^htnkt^ 26 The two universities have 
wnstantly ttadued 0 late 1803 Tannahill Bohlter's 

*864TENNy80N 


^ 0 ,prep,^ Obs, [Worn down form of oV, OE. 
ot^tfe, before p or th . cf. A pff'ep,^] In the early 
ME. phr. 0 that, until tliat. 

<f X300 Hart ow Hell 128 Thou slialt buen in bondcs ay O 
that come domes day c 1320 Cast, Love isa O hat «f licin 
to weieii at-spiongpe nourtibre of h® soule Jj* fro heuene fclle, 
O (^‘Oz natural (or what now 

seems a natmal) exclamation, expressive of feeling 
OE. had neither dly nor d! (which would have 
phonetically given ME. 6 i\ Not in OIXG., or 
eaily ON. ; in Goth.,piob. from Greek ; in MUG. 
and later (Christian) Noise, prob. from Latin. In 
early ME. I2tli c., app. from L. (or ?Fr.), but 
often vaiying with A f, esp. in northern writers. 
Wyclifhas 0 (or A) only when 0 is in the Vulgate, 
In OE., Lat. O was rendered by Id or dald.l 

1 . Standing before a sb in the vocative relation.^ 
c 1205 Lay 17126 0 Aunlie he king, j^u frminest me a aellic 

hiDg. <**225 Leg, Hath 1453 O miUti meidenl 0 witti 
wummon * .0 senene nebscimft & sclmpe se swicie semlich. 
<1x225 A’. 54 0 mine leoue sustun, hwu Kite haucf) 

mome douhtren pe uoIuwcS hore moder. a X300 Itartnun 
xxxu, m E. E, P, (1862) 4 O sinful man wo worh M wdc 
whan al his wrech sal he for h®* Ayenb, 93 0 god, 
liou w nou grat be mochellicdc of hine 7 iietncsse. 1382 
WvcLtr Ps, cxvii[i]. 25 O I liord [Vulg. (? doimm\ mac me 
saf, 0 1 Lord, weel be thou wdsum imosi ME, in both 
places Al]. C1386 CiiAua.R Kni's T, 1439 0 chaste 
goddesse of the wodes grenc. 1535 Covi rijai k Ps, hx. [Ix.J x 

0 God thou yt hast cast vs out [Wyuiy God, thou hast 
put vs abac] 1563-87 Foxc A, ^ M, (1596) 73/1 We are. D 
emperor, your souldiors *6x* BtniE Ps. cxlyil xa Prfuse 
the Lord, 0 Jerusalem : praise thy God, 0 Zion. 1742 H. 
Carey Loyal ,!iOHg ii, O Lord, our God, arih« t Scatter our 
enemies. 1796 II. Hunier tr. St, Pierrds Stud, Nat, 
(1799) 1 . 430 0 Eternal I Have mercy upon mo, Iwcause 

1 am passing away. 0 Infinite I because 1 am but a speck, 
1850 XLNNybON In Mem, iv, 5 O heart, how faics it with 
thee now ? 

2 . In other connexions, or without construction, 
expressing, according to intonation, various emo- 
tions, as appeal, entreaty, surpiise, pain, lament, etc. 

In this use, in 17th and x8th c , often written On (q« v.) ; 
but this form 1$ now unual only when the exclam.'ition is 
quite detached from what foltows (see On) t 0 liciiig used 
with an imperative, optative, or exclamatory seutcni e or 
phrase, as m (7 take me hack again J O would Iwete ihettl 
O that I might see kirn I O for another glimpse of ill 
0 ihe pity ojitl 0 dear me ! 0 dear! 0 me J ; often ulw) 
■ in O yes, O no, O indeed, O really, and the like 
CXX75 Leanb, Horn, ex 0 , seid has h® hoc, wei \ttt he eure 
hit wule ibenche in his h®nkc. <2x225 Amr, R, 246 O 
muchel L, he sei$, j>e mihte of schlr & of dene bone. Ibid, 
280 0 , J>ouhte ure Loueid bet al bis biheold, 1 schal don 
[etc.]. 13 E, E, A Hit P. B. 86x 0 . 0 1 my frendex no fre, 
your fere is to strange 1388 Wyclir Rom, m, 3] 0 I llu* 
heimesse of the ntchessis of the wisdom and of tlio Iciinrij ng 
of God [1382 A ! 1526 Tindale, ct& OJ. 1450-1530 Myt r 
our Ladye 91 Thys hympne hegynnelh wyih 0 ...hcie yl 
meanyth praysynge and meiuelynge, ns uhen a man scuh 
or heryth a thynge that ys lyghlc nierimylous, he sajelu.. 
0 what ys thys, or such other. 1526 Pilgt, Petf (W. do \V. 
1531) 7b, 0 , who wolde not be there? 1535 Oivi ruiAi k 
Ps, liv. [Iv ] 6 0 that I had wynges like a done, a x6io 
Healxty Epictetus (1636) 46 Woe is mee ! O mee moat 
wretched man 1 x6rx Heywood Gold, Age ir, i Wks. 1874 


^1748 Watss Improv, Mind (t8oi) 325 But 0 1 how ex* 
ceedingly difficult it is. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W, xxil, 0 
misery I ‘Where', cried I, 'where aie my little ones?' 
179a Burns ‘What can a Yttg Lassie' ni, O, dool on the day 
I met wi' an auld man I 18x6 Scott Aniiq, xxxi, 0 dt.it, 
my poor Steenie, the pnde 0’ my very heart. 1833 Hi. 
Martin^u Berkeley the Banker i. i. aa 0 no, Enoch pro- 
tested; It was .quite out of the question. 1837 — Soc, 
Amer. Ill 48 O, but we all live beyond oiu im nints. *842 
Tennyson 'Break, break' in, 0 for the loudi of a v.misJTd 
hand *850 — In Mem xxxv, O me, what piofils it U> put 
An idle case? 1865 Whitman Manhattan Aiming iv, It's 
O for a manly life m the camp I 

8 In ballads (chiefly Sc ) added after ihe rime- 
word at the end of a line. App. identical in origin 
with Amt 4, asm theShakspeiian ‘the &tile-a’, *a 
inile<a the a being at length treated as inL 
In quot 1859, Isom the us.Tge of street cries. 

X7a4-7 Ramsay 7 he Mill -0 iv, 0 » the mill, mill O, and 
the kill, kill O, and the cogging of the wliccl O, , Ami 
"*775 the door, 

01, It fell about the Martinmas, time, An* a gay time it w.»s 
than, p « [rime pan, O IJ i^Sx Burni My Haute, H i. 
Behind yon hdls where Stincliar flows, ’Mang minm an' 
mosses many, O , The wintry sun the day hax cliwM, And 
1 11 awa to Nanie, 0 . ^ a x8xo Takkaiiill ’ Gloomy winter's 
now ama 3 The mavis sm« fu* cheery O [rimes dearie 0 . 
weary p] 1830-83 R, K, Wareurion HutU, Hongs XAvti. 
^d. 7; 81 Stags jn the forest he. hares in the valley o l xsit 
Sala GMdighth, D, xvi 177 The shows at Saville HoiS 
remained alive 01 

B os sb, 1, The interjection conBiderecl as 
•a word. So O me, O dear, etc. 
x6po B JoNsoN Case Altered v. i, 0 me no O**, but hear. 
*646 Crashaw AiqJ. d'Her xxv, A desper4te 0 me I drew 

O'sofadm^on*^ THACic»RaYP4w<fo»iifex*3tvii, Many 

2. pL O's of Achenf^ the seven Advent ^thems 
sung on the days next pxeoeding Christmas Eve^ 
^ containing a separate invocatiott to Christ 
b^hming with G, as G Sapimfla (0 Wisdom), 
0 Adtmcdf etc. 
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Os oj^Si Bruif*ei or Pijietii. O's^ fifteen meditations on 
Uio lasbion of ChiisL) composed by &t Bndret. pflfih be- 
ginning wiUi 0 ycsitf or a similar invocation 
1S31 llore btc^ Marie Vir^ 65 b, Thys be the xv 00s the 
whycli the holy viigyn saint brigitta was [wonte] to say dayly 
befw the holy roode. Homilies Good Wks,m (1850) 
oa pilier kinds of popislical superstitions and abuses, as 
of Beads, of Lndy Psalters and Rosaries, of Fifteen Os. 
X729 JACOB Law Diet s v. 1885 Catholic Diet (ed. 31 13/2 
A bo seven gi eater antiphons or anUiejns , called the O’s 


l lie seven gi cater antiphons or anUiejns , called the O’s 
131 These feasts weie 
called O s. because at vespeis on these days the anthems all 
began with O. 

-0> &uJlix of combining forms of woids On the 
aiialop^r of Greek combinations (in which the 
combining stem usually ended in as thematic 
vowel or Us representative, or as an addition to 
a consonant stem), and their adaptations and 
imitations in Latin, late and mediaeval, like Syro- 
phtenixy Oallogmci^ GalloMspaitt^ Anghsaxonuus^ 
otc,4 -0- has come to be, in modern Latin and in 
Kngllsh, the usual connecting vowel in combina- 
tions, not merely m ethnic names as Anglo-Saxon^ 
Anglo-/n(lmn,/n(lo-JSuropoaft, etc,, but in scientific 
terms generally } it is affixed, not only to terms 
of Greek oiigin, but also to those derived fiom Latin 
(J^atin compounds of which would have been 
formed with the L. connecting or reduced thematic 
vowel, -*), especially when compounds are wanted 
with a sense that Laliu composition, even if possible, 
would not warrant, but which would be authonzed 
by the principles of Greek composition. Such are 
co/rcaw-, convexo-j cymhO’-^ doheho-j ohlongo-^ 
ovato-j chloro-, lodo-i cirrho-yCimulo-; occipito-^ 
pnenmth ; dminaitco-^ economico’^ lustorico--, poli- 
tico- ; ;oco-^ seno - ; etc. 

1 . The pnmary and etymological function of 
a combining form in -0 is to qualify adverbially 
the adj. to which it is prefixed ; as, in Gr., \&jk6- 
XXwpos ‘ wliitely green ’, pale peen ; mod L. (mato- 
cordalus 'ovately heart-shaped ^ cordate with ovate 
modification; Anglo-Norman^ Norman as modified 
in England. Such a comb, is, as it were, the adj. 
with adverbial qualification, belongmg to a sb, 
with ailj. qualification; thus, as to the qualified 
sb. sUmy industry (adj. + sb.) the corresponding 
qualified adj. is steadily indusirmts (adv. +adj,), 
so to political economy the corresponding adj is 
politico-economic. Lord Campbell has used lego- 
literary m the sense * pertaining to legal literature’. 

2 . But the use of these forms has been extended, 
so as to express, as by a kind of abbreviation, 
almost any manner of relation between the two 
components. Anglo-French^ originally ‘French 
of an English sort ‘ French as established or 
spoken in England is sometimes taken with the 
converse meaning of * Fmglish settled m France *, 
and commonly with that of ‘ English in alliance, 
conjunction, or partnership with French’; so 
Franco^Omnan may even mean ‘ French in conflict 
with Oerman’, Gmeo^Zatin ‘common to Greek 
and Latin'; pneunfo-gastric^ 'commnnicating with 
both lungs and stomach ’ ; occipUo-frontal^ ‘ reach- 
ing fiom occiput to forehead or connectmg these 
parts , occtpilo-te/i^fv-partetal, * including the 
occipital, temporal, and parietal (lobes of the 
brain) * , gramino-carmvorous, ‘ feeaing on grass 
as well as flesh 

3 . This -0 IS used also, on Greek analogies, in 
word-formation From its regular appearance 
before certain suflixal elements, as -cracy, -graphy^ 
4o§y^ -meter, it tends to be treated practically as 
a part of these elements ; hence, such expressions 
as ‘the bureati-ocracy, shop-ocracy, trade-ocracy^ 
and other -ocractes\ ‘ a professor of all the -ologies,* 
‘the last new -ology,' ‘galvanometers, ^lacto- 
meters, and other -oineiers without number *. 

Oacombe, obs. form of Oakum. 

Oad, oade, obs. forms of Woad, Odb. 

Oaes, pi. of 0 sb^ 2. 

Oaf (^«f) Also 7-8 oph, 3 oaph. PI oafs 
(also 9 oaves). [A phonetic variant of AtlF, ewlier 
aulf\ see also Ouph j An elf’s child, a goblin child, 
a supposed changeling left by the elves or fairies ; 
hence, a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot child; 
a half-wit, fool, dolt, booby, as being by inference 
a changeling. 

Fletchbr & Shirley Nt. Wedker i iv, Free 
from the fear of breeding fools And ophs, got bjj this 
shadow X638 Ford Faticmyt 1, I am an 
aicatotc, an innocent X693 SHi^WELL *l 

gone you saucy Oafe. vra De Fob 
xxo Every word he spoke was like an Oph 1^ AfnA 
Apollo No. 68 . 3/1 Pray under what game m^t the 
Bubbl'd Oaph pass? xyxo Steele FaiUr No. 248 ^0 
Marriages VT betran the most accomplish^ Women, and 

the veifet Oaft.. «« Scott WcM »n,T h<yJCTie^ 
©aft, who take fright at every puflf of wind. X851I BAiLtv 
Age aa What oaves we must appear 


b. Comb , as oaf-^‘ocked a. 

*8SS Robinson WJuiby Gloss t OaProcUd, fool-born, of 
mentally weak from the ciadle , spoiled by early indulgence. 
Hence Oa fdom, state of being an oaf, stupidity, 
1883 Austin Dobson 0 W Idylls, Utte Margutse 34 
Grown contented m our oafdom. 

Oafish (^“*h/), a. Also 8 oaf-, awf-. [f. prec. 
+ -ishI ] Of the nature of an oaf, dull-witted, 
stupid, loutish 

16x0 SeldeiCs Eng yanus Pief, An idle oafish affiont 
ax7oo B E Did Ccuii.Ciew^ Oafish, Silly. ax734 . North 
Exajji.^ I 11 § 153 Can he think that his Readers are so 
awfish as to imagine [etc]? 1896 Mbs H Ward Sir G 
Tressadyxgf She*s got that oafish lad . . hung round her neck. 
Hence Oa'figliuesE, stupidity aud awkwardness. 
17*7 Bailey, Vol II, Oadshmss, foolishness x8go SeU 
Rev. IQ Apr. 475/1 The whole is ruined by the oafishness 
of Stockmann. 

Oagar, -er, Oagle, ohs. ff Auoeb, Oolb. 

Oak (^ttk). Forms: o. i do {plur ^eo), 3 000, 
3-5 ok, (4 oek), 4-6 00k, (5-6 ooke), 4-y oke, 
(5 koke, a noke, 5-6 hooke), 6- oak, {dial 6 
oyke, woke, 6- woak, 7 yoake) fl, north, and 
. 5 V. 5- ake, 6- aik, (5 a nak(e, ayk, 6 eike, 9 dial, 
yek, yak. [Com Teut.: OE dc fern. (pi. gen. 
sing. *k€, dee, dat sing, dec, dc) « OFns, Pk, 
ODu eik (MDu. eike, Pke, MLG. tk, ike, Flem, 
eeke, Du. etk masc ), OHG, eih (MHG. etch, Ger, 
eichd), ON. eik (in Icel. = ‘ tree Norw. etk, ek 
Sw, ek * oak Da eeg, OTeut, '^atks, a fern, 
consonantal stem ; ulterior relations obscure.] 

1 . The name of a well-known British and Euro- 
pean forest tree, Quercus Rohur (under which 
botanists now distinguish two sub-species, g pe- 
dunculata and Q. sesstlijlora, Durmast), noted 
for its timber, and bearing a fniit or species of 
mast called the Acorn, thence extended to all 
species of Quercus, trees or shrubs; the common 
species in N. Amenca being Q, alba, the white oak, 
and Q, macrocarpa, the bur oak : see b. 

a 749 Charter in Kemble Cod. DM V 48 Of coferan 
treowe on 5a bradan ac ; of 5®rse 5 ara] hradan sec on 

stuteres hylle luSewearde cxooo ,£lfric Horn II 150 
Hirehyideman , sume ac astah, cxaaa Sax Leeehd II 
08 Wipig nude, & xeongre ace. c 1250 Gen ^ Ex, 1873 
Diep he is dalf under an 00c 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 510 
A gret ok he wolde braide adoun, as it a smal xerd were 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, n met. v. 35 (Camb MS ), To slakyn 
hyr hungyr at euen with accomes of Okes x^7 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 85 Batkschire, >at hajj Jmt name of a 
baar ook J)at is in I?e forest of Wyndesore. 1398 — Barth. 
De P, R» xvn cxxxiv. (1495) 690 The hoke . is a tree 
that hredyth maste. c 1420 Avow, Arth xv. As he 
neghet bi a noke C1440 Provtp Para 363/1 Oke, tre, 


Vnder the grete hooke, 1339 Taverner urasm. rrov. 
(1545) 66 If thou wylte begge an ooke of thy frende, aske 
twenty or an hundreth ookes iS77 B. Googk Heresbach s 
Hush. (1586) xoi The first place of right belongeth to the 
oak 1398 Shaks. Merry W* iv iv 4a Marry this is our 
deuise, That Falstaffe at that Oake shall meete with ys 
Ibid. V. V. 79 Our Dance of Custome, round about the Oke 
Of Herne the Hunter, let vs not forget x6ii Cotgr., 
Ckarmoye, a groue of Yoakes, xy^ Cowper 1. 313 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak 18^ Selby 
Bnt, Forest Trees (L), Of the various North Amencan 
oaks, many are distinguished for the beauty of their f^iage 
[etc j 1846 J Baxter Lthr, Pffict. Agnc, II. 16B ^ere 
are above forty different speaes of oak introduced into Great 
Britain, iSssLongp Hia/w. xir 93 On thp pathway.. 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted x85» W. S Collar 
Woodlatids (1866) s The the Monarch of the 

forest. 1887 T. Hardy Woodltatders III. 1 6 Hardly 

knowing a beech from a woak 

6 c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) ix. 3S A tree of ake 14 . 
Med, Receipts ra Rtl Ant I. 54 Tak everfeme^that waxes 
on the ake 24. . Norn in Wr -W ulcker •j-t&h Hec quercus. 
. a nak c 1470 Henry Wallace v 821 Wallace xetoraed 
besyd a burly ayk. xsxg Douglas AEnets xit, Prol 167 
Endlang the h^geis fliyk, and on akis <7x500 A. 
Scott Poems (S. T S) 11 7 Nor Hercules, that mkkis 
vprenfc, And dang the devill of hell xgha Turner 
iL xoQ Quercus is called in y* North countre an Eike 
tre , , An acorn or an Eykorn, that is y« comt or froit 
an Eike x8ox Macneill Poems, o War 63 AuW 
chesnut, ake, and yew-tree 1804 R Anderson Cwnberld 
Ball 83 O, Matthew! they’ve cutten the yeks and the 
eshes, That grewowre anent the kurk waw I 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss.,Y^ , u j * *t. 

It), With defining adjective, applied to other 


California, ' but, Mossy-ciip, or OvetcTip Oak, a 
macrocarPa of N. Amenca; Chestnut Oak, Q, sessiJi- 
fiora, and ra N Amenca, Q. Pnwns axA othw species 
having leaves like the chestnut, Cork O^, Q StAer. 
a native of southern Europe and noithern Africa, the bark 


Europe, having edible acorns ; Keriue^o sk, Q cocctfiera, 
in which the kerincs insect lives j Live Oak, a name given 
to several N American species, but especially Q vjfjm; 
Scarlet Oak, Q oocemea of N Ammica, so called from 
the colour of its foliage in autumn ; Turkey Oak, Q. Cerrts 
of southern Europe; the name is also given in Ameri^ to 
Q Catesbset , Weeping Oak, Q lobaia of Western U S. ; 
White Oak, Q.alba, a large American tree, sometiines 
called m England Quebec oak\ also applied locally to other 
spedes, as, on the Pacific slope, to Q, Garrtana aud three 
others. OakofBaahan see quot 18^ 
xn^-vix Chambers Cycl & v. Remtes , .Found adhering to 


the bark on the stem and branches of a sort of scailet oak 
growingin Spam [etc ]. 1765 J Bartram Jml as Dec. in Stoik 
Acc, E. Florida (1766) 5 Many live oak-trees giew upon it. 
S766 Stork Acc E Flomda 44 Ihe live oak (so called from 
being an evergreen) is tougher, and of a better gram than 
the English oak Ibid 45 The chestnut oak, very latle 
known in other pai ts of America, is very common in Florida. 
1785 Martyn Kowsseau's Boi xxvm (1794) 437 Ilex or 
Evergreen Oak has oblong-ovate leaves continuing all 
Ae year 1832 Planting 115 (H. K S.) The Turkey oak, 
Quercus cerrts, was introduced into England m 1739 1841 

Penny Cycl XIX. 213/2 The timber of the Tuikey oak is 
beautifully mottled, in consequence of the abundance of its 
silver grain 1858 Hogg Veg Kuigd 6g6 The acorns of 
Q esculus, or Italian Oak, have somewhat prickly cups, and 
are long, slender, and esculent 1862 Hulme tr Moqmn- 
Tandon ir. in v. 150 The Aleppo Gall is found on the 
Dyer’s Oak, Quercus Infeciorta 1887 Bourdillon tr 
Aucassvi ^ Nicoleiie X22 She took many a lily head, With 
the bushy kermes oak shoot 1893 Agnes Cusrkc Fatn 
Stud Homer y\ 152 The species of oak at present dominant 
both m Gieece and the Troad is the 'oak of Bashan’, 
Quercus eegilops. 

2 . In ]^giish versions of the Bible, used also to 
render Heb tiii^eldh, and one or two related words, 
now generally considered, since Gesenms, to mean 
the terebinth tree 

Five Heb. words have been rendered ‘oak*, of which 
only two, JibtSI alldn and edldh, are held to have cei- 
tamly this meaning The word Hah is in the LXX and 
Vulg sometimes rendered np4$tv9o9 ierebinthus, 

but m neither case regularly ; Wychf follows the Vulgate , 
the i6-x7th c, versions have regularly ‘oak’; the Revised 
Veision has ‘ terebinth ’ in Isa vi, 13 (1611 teil tree), Hos 
iv. 13 {1611 elm), hut elsewhere retains ‘ oak ’ with ' or teie- 
bintk ' m the maigm 

1382 Wychf 2 Sant, xviii 9 Whanne the muyle wente yn 
vndurathikook[Vulg gttercum,lXX. 8nv6s,Il.V,»mrgiu, 
or terebinth] and a greet, the heed of hym [1388 Absolon] 
cleuyd to the ook — Jsa, l 30 Whan jee shul ben as an 
oek [1388 ook, Vulg. quercus, LXX Ttp^jSiveos], the leues 
fallende doun 2535 Covkbbale Gen, xxxy. 4 He buried 
them vnder an Oke [LXX replfiivSov, Vulg. terebifithwu, 
Wyclip theribynte, i?. f'l 7 ue^g or terebinth] 

3 . With qualification, applied to trees or plants 
in some way resemhlmg the oak: esp. Dw'arf 
Oak, Ground Oak, yarious species of Teuertum] 
O aik of Capj?B,dooisb, Ambrosia inarttiina', Oak 
of Jerusalem 01 Paradise, Chenopodtum Boirys, 
having leaves jagged like those of an oak; Poison 
Oak, name for species of Sumach, esp. RJms Toxi- 
codendron. 

X55x Turner Herbali Gj, Oke of Hierusalemis anherbe 
all yelow and all full of branches and spred abrode. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens m Ixxiu. 243 It is called m En^ish Oke of 
Hierusalem and of some Oke of Paradise . The Oke of 
Paradise is hoate and dry in the second degree. X597 
Gerarde Herbal 950 Leaues deepely cut or lagged, very 
much resembling the leafe of an Oke, which hath caused our 
English women to call it Okes of lerusalem. Ibtd, 951 Oke 
of Cappadocia is called in Latine Ambrosia x6xx Cotgr., 
Ambrosie, Ambiosia; also, the hearbe called Oke of Cap- 
padoaa j and another, called Oke of lerusalem 2760 T Lbe 
Inirod. Boi App 320 Oak, Dwarf, Teuertum, Oak of 
Cappadocia, AmbrMa. Oak of Jerusalem, Chenopodtum 
27W J. Bartram Jml. 20 Jan. 43 Rising mround produang 
..bay and water-oak, then ground oak, chamaerops. 2805 
A Wilson in Poems <$• Lit, Prose (1876) II. 144 Waving 
reeds and scrubby ground oakgrew Where stores and taverns 
now arrest the view. 18^ Mayne Expos, Lex , Poison oak, 
the sumach 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, (1886) 20 
An abominable shrub or weed, called poison oak, whose ve^ 
neighbourhood is venomous to some, a 2887 M. S G. 
Nichols m Health Manual xv. z88 Domestic Remedies^ 
tea made of tanzy, oak of Jerusalem [etc ]. 

b. In Australia, applied to trees of the genus 
Casuarina (‘ Native Oak '), species of which are 
locally distuiguished as Bull-, Desert-, River-, 
Swamp-Oak, etc. (cf. Sbe-oak) ; m New Zealand 
to species of Alectryon and Rmghtta. 

180a J. Flemming in Htsi, Fee. Port Phtlltp (1^9) 22 
(Moms) The land is thin of timber, consisting of gum, 
oak, Banksia, and thorn 2838 T. L. Mitchell Exped, E, 
Austral. (1839) I 38 (ibid ) The dense, umbrageous foliage 
of the casuanna, or ‘nveroak’ of the colonists 186a 
Kendall Poems 56 The wail in the native oak. 1885 Hood 
Lcatd of Fern 53 The sighing of the native oak Which the 
light wind whispered through. xSpa A. Sutherland Geog 
Brit Col. 27 (Morns) A peculiar class of trees, called . 
Casuanna, is popularly known as oaks, ‘swamp-oaks', 
‘forest-oaks', ‘sne-oaks , and so forth, although the trees 
are not the least like oaks. 2896 B. Sfencer in Rep Horn 
Exped. L 49 We had now come into the region of the 
* Desert Oak ’ [Casifanna Decaisneaniek, 

4 . The wood or timber of the oak. Hence^ 
allusively, in phrases referring to its hardness and 
enduring qualities. Heart of oak see EtBAiir sb, 19. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xviii 190 Makynge Houses and 
Schippes of Oke. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng ccxxiii. 220 
Grete staues of fyne oke i 57 S Richmond Wills (1853) 
255, Ij long burds of oyke. 2604 Shaks. Otk 111 111 2x0 
To seele her Father’s eyes vp, close as Oake. 2664 Evelyn 
Sylva 111. § 17 (1670) 26 Men bad indeed hearts of Oak. 2693 
Apol, Clergy Scot 26 Taught better manners than to venture 
upon this man of Oak and Horehead 2801 Campbell 
Ye Manners of Eng. lii. With thunders from her native 
oak She quells the ftood^ below. x8^ James Woodman li, 
The tables, Ae chairs, the cupboard .were all of old oak. 
xB6o Tennent Stcry Guns (1864) 224 A far ruder shock .to 
the confidence tradmonally reposed in British oak. 2876 
Whitby Gloss, s. v , A bit cr brave aud yak. x888 Glasgow 
Herald 12 Oct. 4/6 A piece of finely selected English oak. 
b. Timber of as the material of a ship. 

X-a 



OAK. 


a 1000 Rwies XXV 4(Gr) Garsecg fandaiS, HwaeSer ac 
hathhft ®«ele treowe, 1763-5 Churchill Gotham i ^ Ihe 
Englub Oak, which, dead, commands the flood 1782 Cowpcr 
Chat'll 23 When Cook Steered Britain’s oak into a world 
unknown. , ^ , , 

c Umv coUoq An oaken door , esp. jn pnr to 
sport one's oak^ to shut the outer door of one’s 
Tooras as a sign that one is engaged 

1785 Grose Diet Vnk Tongue s v, To sport oak} to 
shut the outward door of a student’s room at college c 1803 
C. K- Sharpe Nem Oxford Guide 11 in Mem (1888) I iS 
And sporting of oaks they call shutting of dooi>i 1810 
Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) I 93 Then the oak is such a 
blessing 18*7 Sjtortmg Mag jCXI, 75 Hawng m the 
middle of the night nailed up nis oak. i86x Hughes Tom 
Brown at Ox/i (1889) 7 Agreat outer door, my oak, which 
I sport when I go out or want to he quiet 1890 Besant 
Demoniac 1 18 Your oak was sported and you were not at 
home to anybody. 

6 The leayes of the oak, esp as worn in a chap- 
let or garland. 

Chaucer Kni V 71 1432 A coioune of a grene 00k 
cenal Vp on hir heed. 1587 Golding De Mornay xu, 166 
The Garlond of Oke, he giueth . to such as first enter 
the breach 1607 Shaks. Cor 1 ui 16 To a cmell Warre 
X sent him, from whence he return’d, his browes bound with 
Oake 1772 Priestley Imt Rehg (1782) I 384 Our custom 
of wearing oak on the twenty-ninth of May 

b, A shade of brown like that of the oak-leaf 
when opening. 

i888 Lady 25 Oct. 378/r [Gloves] in the new and beautiful 
shades of brown, chocolate, oak, tans, and black 

6 dial The suit of clubs m cards ( = Gei. 
Etcheln, the suit beanng the figures of acoms ) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Oak, the clnb at cards IVesi 1886 
Elworthy JV Som Word-hk , Oaks^ the suit of clubs m 
cards * Oaks be trumps, Mr Hosegood’ 

7 . The Oaks*, a race for three-year-old fillies, 
founded in 1779, and run at Epsom on the Fnday 
after the Derby 

So called from an estate near Epsom. 

1844 W H Maxwell tiports ^ Adv Scott, xxxix (1855) 
305 What care I about Oaks or Derbys ? 1864 Racing Cat, 
131 Renewals of the Oaks stakes for 50 sovereigns each 
1870 Blaine Eiuyel, Rur Spot is § 1317 The stakes run for 
in the Oaks have recently rivalled in amount those of the 
Derby, and sometimes surpassed them 

8. attnb and Comb a simple attrib (often 
* Oaken a.), as oak bott^h^ floor ^ forest, ^rave, 

, roofing, sailing, set, 


table, Umber, wreath , oak-land b. objective, as 
oak-cleavtng adj 0 instrumental, as oak-beamed, 
-^hoarded, -dad, -crested, -crowned, -timbered, -wains- 
coted adjs. d. similative, etc , as oak-brown, oak* 
like adjs. 

1706 C, Marshall Garden, vi {1813) 82 Let *Oak-acoins 
be thrown into water and those only used which sink, quickly. 
*759 Brown Compt Farmer ai Rub it over with oil or 
'*'oak-asbes, x886 W J Tucker E Europe 33 A low, ♦oak- 
beamed room. 1897 Baring-Goulo in Mag, Art Sept, 270 
The broad oak staircase gave access to a great gallery, 
*oak-boarded *895 Dady News 5 Feb 6/6 Another 
corduroy dress is ♦oak brown <1x748 Thomson Hymn 
Solitude 43 From Norwood's ♦oak-clad hill 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iii n 5 Vaunt-cumors of ♦Oake cleauing Thunder- 
bolts. 1897 Outing (TJ. S ) XXIX. 43^1 This ♦oak-covered 
tract zs a mile in width. 1747 Collins Passions 74 
The ♦oak-crown'd Sisters and tneir chaste-eyed Queen. 
1750 T Warton Ode vii 4 Yonder oak crown’d airy 
steep, i7to T. Pilkington View Derhysh, I. 369 For 
polishing. *oa 3 c floors and furniture 1839 W. S Coleman 
Woodlands (1866) 8 Covered with *oak-forests 1535 Cover- 
dale Getu xiiL x8 So Abram lemoued his tent and wente 
and dwelt in y« ♦Okegroue of Mature. 1766 J Bartram 
yml 31 Jan, in Stork Ace E Florida 156 Cypress-swamps 
and *oak-hammocks alternately mixed with pme-land 1751 
— Ohserv, Trav Penn^lv etc, 21 A steep hiU the soil 
middling ♦oak land 1850 Mrs, Browning Lament Adorns 
iv, The mountains above, and the oaklands below 1389 
in Eng Gilds (1870) 117 Ajgarlond of ♦hoke Lewes X768-74 
Tucker Li Nat, (1834) II 77 The little fly sits boring the 
oak leaf 1855 Longf, tfiaw xir. xx8 As brown and withered 
as an oak-leaf is m Winter 1856 Miss Pratt Flower, PI, 
ly 27s *Oak-leaved Goosefoot. 1883 S B Parsons m 
Harpet s Mag Apr. 726/a The oak-leaved hydrangea. 1883 
Stevenson 'ireas Isl, iii, xiv, A long thicket of these ♦oak- 
like trees. X840 Dickens Barn Rudge i, A certain ♦oak- 
pannelled room with a deep bay window 1888 Miss 
Braddom Fatal Tkree 1 v. The chief characteristic of the 
interior was the ♦oak-panelling 28x5 Scott Guy M xlzi, 
What was called the great ♦oak-parlour, a long room, 
P^^ed with well-vamished wainscot J4^Promp Pant, 
353/2 (Pynson) *Oke plante, Omus 17^ Hawkins Life 
Johnson 401 It was an oak-plant of a tremendous size. 1663 
Gesbier Counsel 66 ♦Oake Roofing raysing pieces eight 
Inches one way, 1853 A Smith Lfe Drama 11 ox At the 
»oak-roots fve seen full many a flower 1882 Garden 
335/1 *Oak root gall,, is formed by Andneus 
noduli 2826 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) I xi 318 
A set-to with oak saplings 2523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 124 
Set thy oke settes and thy asshe ,x. or xn fote asonder 
2822 in Cohbett Rur, Rides I, 83 Genuine ♦oak-soil, a 
bottom of y^Iow clay. 2890 J. G. Frazer Gold Bough IL 
iv, 304 j^e King of the Wood must have been a personifica- 
tion of the ♦oak-spint, 2653 N Ridmg Rec, V. 251 [Indict- 
ment for unjustly taking away an] *oak.stoop 1798 Cole- 
ridge Anc Mar vir 11, The rotted old ♦Oak-stump 2767 
A Farmer^ s Lett to People 157 Complaints of the 
decay of ♦oak timber. 2885 G Allen Balylon v, In the 
oak-waiMCoted study i8ot Macneill Poems, May day 21 
Ihis ♦oak-waving mountain would ward winter^s blast 1879 
^ouDE 93 He , won the ♦oak wreath, the Victoria 
Cross of the Roman army. 

9 . Special combs, . Oak-bark, the bark of the 


oak, used in tanning, and as an astringent j oak- 
barron see quot iSSpj oak-beauty, a beautiful 
geometnd moth {Biston or Amphdasts ptodro- 
imita), the larva of which feeds on the oak, oak- 
beetle see quot., foah-berry, a berry-like gall 
found on the oak ; oak-boy, a member of a body 
of insurgents in Iieland in who rose against 

forced labour on the roads and the exaction of 
tithes , Iheir badge was a sprig of oak worn in the 
hat; QBkr\in%tosi= oak-gall, oak-egger (moth) : 
see Egger ; oak-flg, a gall, somewhat resembling 
a fig, produced on twigs of white oak in the United 
States by Cymps fortzmms) oak-fly, a fly used 
by anglers ; oak-&og, a small light-colouied 
toad of North America, frequenting oak-oi^en- 
ings, oak-gall, a gall or excrescence produced 
on various species of oak by the punctures of 
various gall-flies; spec a nut-gall or gall-nut 
used in making ink; f oak-holm *= Holm-oak; 
oak hook-tip, a moth {Plaiypteryx hamtda) in- 
habiting oak-woods ; oak-lappet, a moth {pash 0- 
pacha qmrcifoUa) the wings of which resemble 
a dried oak-leaf, oak-leather, a fungus found on 
old oaks and somewhat resembling white kid- 
leather, too-h-lungs, a kind of lichen (Sticta 
pi/lmonacea), lungwort (obs ) ; oak-mast see quot ; 
oak-moth, a moth (Torh ix vtndiand) living on 
oaks, "I* oak-nut, an excrescence found on the 
oak , oak-opemng, If, S.^ an opening or thinly 
wooded space in an oak-foicst (Webster, 1864), 
oak-pest, an insect {Fhylloxeia rzleyi) which 
infests oaks in the United Slates; oak-plum, 
a plum-shaped gall produced on the acorns of 
the black and red oaks m U S. by the gall-fly 
Cymps qtierctts-pmmts , oak-potato, a potato- 
shaped gall produced on the twigs of white oaks 
in IJ. S by the gall-fly Cymps mei cus-batatas \ 
oak-spangle, a kind of flattened ningus-like gall, 
occurring on the lower side of oak-leaves , oak- 
truffle, a truffle growing among the roots of oaks ; 
dak-w^t, an oak-gall; oak-water, a medicine 
made of oak-hark j oak-web dial,, a cockchafer ; 
oak-worm, a worm that lives on the oak 
1666 J. Davies Hisi, Caribly Isl, 62 As hard as ♦Oak- 
bark x8ix A T Thomson iLofdl, Disp, (x8xB) 332 Oak 
bark ih inodorous, has a rough astringent taste. 1859 W. S 
Coleman Woodlattds j6 A decoction of Oak-bark has , 
been used in modern medicine j8« W Irving Tour 
Prairies 144 The soil of these ‘ *oak Krrens ' is loose and 
unsound, being little better, at times, than a mere quick- 
sand. 1889 Farmer Amertcainsmsj Oak barrens^ scrubby 
oak brush, the stunted growth of which radicates an extreme 
poverty of soil 2832 J Rennie Consp Buiterf, 4 M 104 
The *Oak Beauty appears in March or April Rather 
scarce. 2854 A Adams, etc. Man Nat Hist 191 ♦Oak- 
Beetles iEucnemida!) ..Living in dec^d oak-trees 1626 
♦Oak-bernes \saa oak-nnt^ 1776 R. Twiss Tour Del 143 
Insurgents, who wore oak-leaves in their hats, and called 
themselves ♦Oak-boys 1780 A Young Tour Irel, I 168 The 
oak boys and steel boys bad tbeir rise in the increase of rents 
xSBaljec\,xEitg,titzSthC IV xvi 345 The Oakboys appear 
to have first risen against the Road Act X65X T. Barker 
Art <f Angling (x6s3) 6 The ♦Oake-Flie is to bee had on 
the butt of an O^e or an Ash .it is a brownish Flie 1653 
Walton Angler v 115 You may make the Oak-flie with 
an Orange tawny and black ground, and the brown of a 
Mallards feather for the wings. 1787 AugJtug (ed s) 
114 The Oakfly comes on about the sixteenth of May, and 
continues on till about a week in June. It is bred m oak- 
apples. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi (1880) 221 The Oak 
Fly, called also the cannon fly, the down-hill or down- 
looker, 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1834) II 91 Gums, ♦oak- 
galls, and variegated leaves [are] the distempers of plants 
X838 Loudon Arboretum HI 1726 Oak-galls, much m 
demand for the manufacture of ink and for dyemg black. 
x6ox Holland Pliny IL 177 The Scarlet graine growing 
^on the ♦Oke holm. 1754 Watson Agaric in Phil Irons 
XLVIII 8x2 Mr Ray says, that this Fungus is found 
upon putrid oaks in Ireland, where it is called ♦oak-leather. 
X7S0 E Smith Compl Housewife (ed 14) 295 Take of ♦oak- 
lungs, French moss, and maiden-hair, of each a handful 
1758 Phtl, Trans, L. 682 The tnusais pulmonanus ojflci- 
narum, tree-lung-wort, or oak-lungs. 2859 W S. Coleman 
Woodlands (1866) 7 These acorns or ♦oak-mast as they are 
wllectively called xStBYlooe Homes without H xiv 29s 
One of the most common among the Leaf-rollers is the 
pretty ♦Oak Moth 1626 Bacon Sylva § 635 Besides its 
acorns, it beareth galls, Oak-apples, ♦oak-nuts which are 
infl^mahle,andoak-bemes 2825 W Irving Tour Praincs 
77 We ascended the bflls, taking a covacss through 

the *oak.openings. 2851 Zoologist IX. 3309 Oak-leaves, 
with rails, commonly known as * ♦oak-spangles’, attached 
x8S9 W S Coleman Woodlands (1862) 14 The pretty ‘ Oak- 
spangles ’ .were formerly considered to be parasitic fungi, 
but are now asceitained to be the work of gall-flies. x8^ 
Cooke Struct Bot xxxvi. 105 2^4 — Fungi 114 In 

Vaucluse. seedling oaks have been reared, and with them, 
what have been termed ♦oak-tiufllea X864 Browning 
Caliban upon hetehos 51 The pie That pricks deep 
into ♦oakwarts for a worm 2523 Fitzherb. Hush % 87 It 
rapereth at his nosethryll lyke ♦oke-wuter, 177X Gallei in 
Phil Trms, LXII 351 Tnis county was so infested with 
cock chaffers or *oakwebs, that in many parishes they eat 
every green thing, but elder 1880 W, Cornw Gloss,y Oak^ 
a May-bee, the cock chafer x6s3 Walton 
IV. 95 The dock-worm, the ♦oake-worm, the giU-tail, ana too 
many to name. 

Oak, Oakam, obs. forms of Yokb, Oakum, 


OAK-PBBN. 


Oak-apple (o"dk,m p’l). 1 A form 

of oak-gall; spec the bnght-colouiocl spongy gall 
formed on the leaf-bud of the common Uiiiibh oak 
14 Nom in Wi -Wulcker 716/9 Hec iialla, a u.ike appylle 
i486 Bl St Albans B vj b. Take . oke appilks .iml m.iU 
luce of theyra 1578 Lyte Dadoens vi Ixyiii 7 js 1 he Oki- 
applesdo grow m sommer, and do begin to fall m Scpleinlii.i. 
1753 CiiAMBLRfa Cycl tiUpp sv. If the oik npplL bi 
found full of woims it bodes, if 'iot a i>lnque, yet an un- 
healthy year 1818 Keats Lnaym i J76 Silvery o.ik- 
apples, and fii cones blown 1874 Luubch k Ottg /(/<'/ 
Ins 1 10 T he oak supports sevcial kinds of gallflies, one 
produces the well known o ik-apt>lc 

2 In Auslialia, the young cone of Inc felic-oak 
1889 J H Usifnl N'ative PI 15 (Moiiisl CluUlu 11 

chew the young cones [of Casuanna], which they call ' icik- 

as Oak-apple day, the atjlh of May, 
the day oi the Resloiation of (’harlcs II, when 
oalc-apples or oak-lea ves liave liccii worn in memory 
of his hiding from Ins pursuers in an oak, on the 
6th of Septembei, 1651 

2807-8 Syd Smiu Plywlcfs I id Wks 1859 U *;«'/» l j‘‘ 
does not say whulhei this is .1 loy.il pioussum, hi* O.tu- 
apple Day 1859 W S Con man It < W/rt/nA i itlD " i } t ti! 
apples, so much in vogue cm the ‘ Twenty-nuith <»l May, 
Oak -Apple Day', aic also cxcrcsccin es of tins ii.uuu 
tOa*Ked, Obs, fate, 11 anlhlcc oak; oaken. 
1592 Sylvlsilr Dm Btir/asi iv. 47 Umloi lh«* u.vked b.iik. 

Oaken (p^kovi), a [f OAK-b-KWi.] 

1 Made of the wood of the oak. (Now often 
replaced hy * oak ’ usetl aitnh*, ()AK 8 a.) 

23 K, Alts 6415 The face of heom is playn, .uid haul, 
Al so hit weore an oken bold. X390"i Bail Dctly's /* t/. 
tCamdcn) 157 Pio xiij oken span cz, hijf xd 2495 Na,ml 
Acc. Hen VII (1896) 154 Oken i>lankes x6i6 hi Kti . ivt 
Markii. Country Parme 335 SitUc well with stnmg t) ikt n 
stakes 1703 Moxon Mcch ExetQ,iT\ An OakiMi j»Unk 
c 1820 S Rogi rs Italy (1830) iw An o.ikeii i best, hair \ .itni 
by the woim* 1864 Mrs (jKIVI Pauxbks ft KtU, hm, i\ 
148 The chancel, inhere there were carved o.ikc‘n st u t tis. 

PF *577 Harrison Jhigland 11. xxii. [wi ] 1*877] t ^7 
when our houses were budded of willow, then had we oki'ii 
men 2887 G. Meredith Ballads 4 uj And lo, the man 
of oaken head, He fled his land 
+ 2 . Of, pertaining to, 01 forming part of the oak. 
Obs. or arch, (replaced by * oak' used nth ib ). 
u(x45o Fysshynge w Angle (1885) 29 The on )«• 
blothorn & on the oken leyf x544 Bii ai r A' <%»//// /. vie ( 1 s', *) 
H vj b* The water of oken buddes .dnmken in icdih* wiin . 
1561 Hollybush Horn, Apoth, s Take leaves of oktn tn. 
*579 Langiiam Gatd Health (1633] 538 A good handiiill cif 
oken barke. 1669 Woriidol Sysi Agtu, (tflUi) 90 'I’he 
Acorns, or Oaken-Mast x^i '1 '. HIai i ) . Icc, Ann In, ent, 
p xvih, Oaken Trees and. Oaken Timber. x6^ D»ym N 
Vtrg Geotg 1 200 Jove shook from Otkeii Leaves the 
liquid Gold x8ai J. Graiiamp Sabbath 345 Massy oaken 
trunks Half-buried he. 

3 . Foimed of oak leaves or twigs, arch. 

1605 Shaks Cor, 11, 1. 188 Menenms, hee emms the thitil 
time home with the Oaken Garland. 1697 Drsoi n / ng, 
Geotg 1. 480 Let the lah'nng Hind With Oaken Wtratli. 
his hollow Temples bind vjdz B’alconfk .SAi/tio t. 87a 
Around her head an oaken wreath was seen. x88o C. U. 
Markham Peruv Bark 76 A Kmght of the Netlierlandi. 
Lion, and Cominander of the Order of the Oaken Crowiu 
4 Consisting of oak trees, arch, and poetic, 
<2x638 Medf Whs (26750 6s How this .. Ooken-hoU of 
Sichem is said hei e in tny 'Pext to have been in, or by, the 
Sanctuary of the Lord 170a C. MAniFit Magn, Cht, i\, 1 
(1852) x6 1 he Druids chose oaken retirements fui then 
studies. 1832 Tennyson Eleanore xo With hiee/ts fnnn 
our oaken glades. t88t Rossf rri Ballads 4 Sonn jo Lik» 
the stiuck fawn in the oaken&haw 
6 Comb, as oaken-beamed, -panelled atijs ; 
oadcen-pin, a name for a hard kiiul ol apple; 
oaken- tenant sec quot 1619. 

16x9 Sir j Sempill Sacrilege Ilandl, u.a I.eui was vmh i 
the Law, as a tenent at will, rcmoutahle Mclcht dt r , ,nid 
Christs ]VIinistery,as Fieeholdets * Oaken tenants 2707 tz 
Mortimer Husb (J ), Oakenpin,so c.dlc»l fioin it*. Iiardiu > 


oaken-panclled. xgbo iT tstm . Oa „ 24 Fch 3/1 'ihc luw- 
ceiled, oaken-beamed parlour. 

OaJker, obs. foim of Ociiur. 


Oak-fern. [A tiaubl. of L, dryop/efi\, (Jr. 
BpvoTTTepis (Diosl), said to be applied to a lei 11 
growing on the trunks of oaks or olhei tiees, hut 
employed by Linnmus as the name of a spccics of 
Polypodium {P, JlryopUris), the Smooth 'riuce- 
branched Polypody (not the ancient ^pvoTmph) ] 
+ 1 . Vaiioasly applied by tiie eatly herh.Tti->ts to 
the Common Polypody (which grows on the trunks 
of trees), and to several other feme 
These include Nephrodmm ThelypUtis, Cystopttnxfta- 
gilis^ Asplenmm Adiantum-nigtum (identified by 
with the Greek Bpi/oirrcpiv), and Polypodtum caLareiun, 
xsfi Turner Nasties of Herbes 35, I hauc fuuudc U m 
bushe rootes ofte tymes m Germany, u may Iw uilUd m 
englishe peiie Feme, or okefenie. CX550 lanvn I urn. 
Health (1585! Lv, An old cockc filled with t>ke ferne ot 
walfeme. 1578 Lyte Dodoern tii Ixiu 4.1'! This herlxi i* 
called ,in Englishe Poly ptnlte, Wall Feme, and Oke F<rm* 
Ibid A04 Dryoptcris Candida , While Oke Feme ( iysto- 
piertsl Dryophns mgra, Blacke Oke Feme ( Aspientum 
Adiantum-nigrum'l 1707 Curios, tn Kmh 4 Gmd 58 
a he Moderns have UtscaverM that Oak-ferti has w?fld. 

2. Now applied by collectors to Polypodium 
Dryopteris of Lmnscus. 



OABAGE 
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5 


Newmak //tsi Bnt Perm (cd, 2) 128 The name of 
Oak tern, dcuved fiom appears as inapplicable 

as that of ^eech Fein and is adopted m dafeience to the 
opinions of otheis iSgs 1 Moore Nainye pnnied Perm 
I’late V, 'riio smooth three- branched Polypody, or Oak fern. 
x88z Thomson m Ptoc J 3 env Nat Club IX No 4. 449 
Uhe oak-fern showed evquisitely fine fronds 

Oakham, obb. vnuant of Oakum 
Oaklet (tf'i’IUet) [f. Oak + -let ] A small or 
youn^ oak-tree. 

1871 Tyndai L Sl (1879)11 xj 242 On. the ground 

neat the tiee little oaUcts were successfully fighting for life 
1872 W. CoRvZs^^ ^ JrnU (1897) 288 Straggling acacias 
and oaklets 

Oakling (<7«ldiq) [f Oak + -ling.] A young 
or small oak , an oak sapling. 

1664 Evelyn Sylvap.q^^) 11 Oaklings, young beeches. Ash 
and some others, spting fiom the self sown Mast and Keys 
*784 Ka iiAROsoN Grandtson (1781) II xxiv 232 He would 
plant an oakhng for every oak he cut down 1833 Q Rev 
5ii The oakling witheis beneath the shadow of the oak 

Oak-tree ) « Oak i. 

fxxooo W^fdsComj^laint (inC^cf Exon If iissOHeht 
nice inon wmuan on wuda bearwe Under aclreo in )>ain 
eaiosciicfc. Ihd 36 153® Palsgr 249/x Oke tree, chesne 

*838 RDALC Isa 1, 29 Ashamed of the oketrees wherein 
yo hauc sodelitcd i6op Skene Reg J\faj , Forest Laws 

0 Z2 t9 Gif the forcstar finds anie man * . heueand dune 
.me .aik trie. xBzx Clare Vill Mimtr I 112 The oak tiee 
- -I-”*’ - u* ' -«• -h ” 18 f i Ca rlyle Pi e/, to Emerson's Ess , 

1 ii <‘ii I , • i IS fit to be the parent of oaktrees 
wuiioin cnu. aserib 1888 SiEvrNSON BlaNe Artom vjz 
'Ihc hunt misgave her [the ship] in her oak-tree ubs. 

fb Oak-fcrea Olay, W SmitlPs name for the 
Wealclcn Clay . from the oak forests of the Weald. 

18x6 W, Smith Strata Jdeni Pt. ir xi The Oak-tree 
Clay also may be mistaken or confounded with the Brick 
Eaith. which in several paits produces good oak. 

Oakum ki?m). Forms i acumba, cscumbe, 

5 okom(e, ofcoome,okem,6okym, ocom, ocoam, 
6-7 00am, 6-8 okam, ockam, 7 ocum, oo(c)ome, 
ooham, oaoombe, okebam, okame, 7-8 oakam, 
-bam, ookham, okum, 7 - oakum. [OE dcumbe 
fern. orneiiL,, dcimha^ dcumamtv50,j var. oitkeusnbe, 
kcuma^ pi. lit. off-combings«OHG dchctmbt^ 

MUG dkambet dkamp neiit, f d- privative, 

‘ away *, ^ off’, + cainh sLem of c^mbatt, Kemb, to 
comb.] 

1 1 Tbe coarse part of the ilax separated in hack- 
ling, hards, tow, also, clippings, trimmings, 
shreds. Obs 

c xoQO Sa X . Lcec/td 11 22 Afyl 9 a wunde, & mid acumban 
beswc 9 c Ibid Bo Sealf eft, medowyrt acumban cxooo 
Ailr KKic Foe* in Wr. Wulcker 153/15 SiuphOy eecumbe, tt xxoo 
AUilixhn Gloss i 3293 (Napier B8/1) acumba, 
Ibttl, 2 , 187 Acunian 

2 . Loose libre, obtained by untwisting and pick- 
ing old rope; used in caulking ships' seams, in 
stopping up leakfa, and sometimes in dressing 
wounds TJie picking of it as an employment of 
convicts and inmates of workhouses, whieh was 
foimcrly common, is now falling into disuse. 

X48X-9P Howard HousNi, Bks (Roxb) 24 Item, for pich 
and okom viij, d 1485 m Cely Papers (1900) 182 Item a 
btone okem, yd X4^ Ncaial Acc lien VII (1896) 18 
Fitche tarre okum and other stuffe 1403 Ibid 164 Okome 
bought&spentaboughtCalkyng xS77NoRTiiuROOKDZ>r««5' 
(1843) 8x Many of them may. tose okam. 1599 Hakluyt 
V(^ II. iL 104 Calked with the huskes of Cocos &ne]s beaten, 
whereof they make Occam. 16x7 J. Lane Coni S^i Is T jW 2 
With tallowe, boild pitch, okeham, tarr, bechpps 162a R 
HAWKiNb Fey S* Sea 155 Peecesof a junke or rope, chopped 
very small, and .* tozed all as oacombe, 1630 J. Taylor 

S /ater P ) Praise Hempseed Wks. iii 66/a Shms, Barks, 
oyes, Drumlers, Craires, IBoats, all would sink But for the 
Ocum caulked in every chink *666 DayocH Ann* Mtrab* 
cxlvi, Some drive old Okum through each seam and nft 
1666 Pepvs Diary 4 June, Who should it be but Mr. Daniel, 
all muffled up, .and his right eye stopped with oakum? 
*706 Phillips, Oakam^ OcManiy or Ohm^ (a Sea-Term) 
*733 F Lindsay Interest Scot* 23 Easy Labour at first, 
such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasmg^of Ockam. 176^ 
Falconer Did, Marine (1789) Aaa iij b, Black oakum is 
made of tarred ropes 1840 R H. Dana Be/ Mast xxvi. 87 
Picking oakum, until we got enough to caulk the ship all 
ovei 1876 Clm Soc Trans IX 59 An oakum poultice is 
k^t applied, 

8 attnb, and Comb , as oahmirhallf -bo/j -chisel, 
oakum-headed, -whukered adjs, 
vjoxEiuji Incoiwen Pub 17 A sufficient Number 

of Setts of Oakham Balls 1805 Naval Chren, XlII 243 
From the first Officer to the lowest Oakum-boy [at Dock- 
yard] 1865 DicKCNb Mut Fr* 11. xin, The oalcura-headed, 
oakum-whi^ered man 

Oak-wood kiwu d) . 

1 , The wood or timber of the oak. b. Growing 
oak-timber; oak-trees 

X504 Plwnpton Corr, (Camden) 188 They have sold oke 
wood at Nesfeld x8m Macneill Mayday 15 The chfTi. 
Clown’d with oakwood xBpo Frazer Gold, Bough 11 iv. 
293 The needfire was .kindled by the fiictiou of oak-wood, 

S. A wood or forest of oaks. 
x$23 in Cobbelt Rw Rides {1885) I 287 Land, great part 
of which cousibtb of oak-woods *856 Stanley Se/eae ^ Pat 
II (1858) 144 On the table-lands of Gilead are the thick 
oak-woods of Bashan i88x Vern Lee Belcaro Vli. 194 
Among the undulating fields and oakwoods. 

Oal^ (ou-ki), a. [f OAK 4 --T] 

1 . Resembling oak ; strong, firm, hard, 1 

1631 Celesima xxi, 198 Better in that my more strong and i 


oaky age, then in this my weake and feeble declining, a 1656 
Bp Hall Estate Chr Wks 1837 V 261 The oaky, rocky, 
flinty hearts of men turned into flesh. 

2 . Aboimchng in oaks 

Ax84a Beddoes Lines Written in Switzerland Poems 
213 What silence drear in England’s oaky forest. 

Oaph, obs foim of Oaf. 

Oar (601), sh Forms a. i £r, acc. &r&, 3-7 
ore, (s bore, oyre), 4-6 oore, 6-8 care, 6- 
oar, (6 oep, owre, 6-7 ower) $ north, 3-6 ar, 
are, 5-6 B,yr(e, air(e, 7 aer, [OK dr sir, fern 
cognate with ON. dr, (Sw dr, &ra. Da., Norw 
aare') *— OTeiit. *azra\ perh, ladically akin to Gr. 
€p- m Iph'Qi rower, IpirpLos oar.] 

1 . A long wooden lever used to propel a boat, 
consisting of a stout pole, widened and fiatteiied 
at one end into a blade, to press agamst the water 
as a fulcrum. 

A small oar, n pair of which is used by one rower, is called 
a scull Large ship oars are called sweeps Oars are some- 
times used for steeiing, as in whale-boats 
<L a^QoO E Chron an SpySumehaefdon.lx ara erooo 
Gnomic Verses 188 (Gr) Druga^ his ar on horde ^1290 
.5“ Eng Leg I 472/347 Huy drowen op seil and ore, 
01330 R. Brunnb Chron Wace (Rolls) 12059 Aucies, oies, 
reoy to hands. <?*38s Chaucer L, G, IV, 2308 Philom&ie, 
The oris pnllyn forth the vessel faste 1387 TREviSA/f?j?r/t» 
(Rolls) IV. 183 An bondred schippes and Jnitty, wij? seilles 
and wik cores i486 Naval Acc, Hen, VII (1896) 14 A 
Cokke of xiiij ores 1493 Newminster Cai tul, (1878) 19s 
A cobyll w* ij oyres. 1496 Naval Acc Hen VII (1896) 107 
Oiys for the mayne Bote c X500 Mehmne xxiy xtj [He] 
rowed in hys ^lyote with eyght hores. 1539 Taverner 
Erasift Pfov (1552) ii He ought to holde the ooie y* 
bathe lerned it. 1540 in Marsden Sel PI Cri Adm, (1894) 
I go John Pope toke hold of on of the oivers and stept in 
my bote. 1555 Eden Decades 157 Without oers they were 
caned awaye by the vyolence of the water. *582 Stany- 
nuRST ^neis 1 (Arb ) ax The oars ore cleene splmtied. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 83 They had also a ship of fifrie 
owers. 1624 Capt Smith Virginia i 3 To bung our Ores 
into the house 1632 J Hayward tr Bwnii's Eromena ii 
A bastard Galley of three and thirty banks with sixe men to 
an oare, he armed her 1659 D Pell Ivipr Sea 14 They 
must first take a turn at the Dar, before they come either to 
lie Helm or Stem 1799 Charhock in Naval Chron I 
X32 In the modem galleys, the oais are forty-four feet 
long 1863 Fr a Kemble Resid, in Georgia 36 Pulling 
an oar across the stream. 

/5, *3 Sir Tnsir 354 His maister J)an bai fand A hot and 
an are 137$ Barbour Bruce iii 576 Sum went till ster, 
and sum till ar. ^1425 Wyntoun Cron, ii. viu 73 Sum 
of bame J>ai slewe rycht bare Wytht arys, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace VII 1067 A hundreth schippyi, that ruthyr bur 
and ayr 1549 Compl, Scot, vi. 42 1 he galliasse pat furtht . . 
aiie hundredtht aris on euerye syde. 1572 Sahr Poems 
Reform xxxi 102 Intil a bait vpon Lochlowmond, But 
boddum, air, or Ruther 1609 Skene Reg May 144 \Siai 
Glide. 22} Before the ship ly on dry land, and put foith 
ane aer. 

b la reference to slaves or condemned crirmuc'ils 


compelled to row in galleys : see Galley sb, i. 

17XX Loud, Goa No 4942/1 To condemn Crinuna]s,.to 
the Oar 1713 Nelson Addr, Pers Qual 24 The Anguish 
and Smart that flows from Your Sins chain you to the Oar 
2 . fig Anything that seizes, like an oar, as a 
means of propulsion m the water (or iransf, tlie air) 
c 1586 C'tbss Pemuroke Ps lxviil IV, [The dove] That 
glides with feathered oare through ^vavy sky. 1599 Smaics. 
Much Ado III. 1 27 To see the fish Cut with her golden ores 
thesiluerstreame. 1613 Chapman Odyss xn 628 And there 
row'd off with owers of my hands. 1658 Sir T Browne Card, 
Cyrus 111 sS The Oars or finny feet of Water-Fowl. 1834 
Medwin Angler m Wales II 16 With my gun. therefore 
raised in my left hand, and making an oar of my right, 
I endeavoured to cross over 1871 G Macdonald A Boot 
0/ Dreams ir, i. 11, She [a swao] comes. .With stroke of 
swarthy oar. 

8. iransf a. A rowing boat. Pair of oars, a boat 
rowed by two men (In qnot 1611 including the 
rowers.) 

1611 [Tarlton] Tests (1628) A iij b, Tarlton caused a pairs 
ofOarestotcndhiin, who, at night, called onhimtobegone. 
1632 SiiERV^ooD, A paure of oares, petite nacelle, on bateau 
long 0 ami par deux hointnes, ayans ckascun deux amrons. 
*634-5 Breretoh Trav (Chatham Soc ) Bo To take . a 
pair of oais to Greenwitch 1663 Pbpys Diary 13 July, 
There being no oars to carry me, I was fain to callaskuller, 
a 1674 Clarfndon Hist Reb xi § 20 He went into a pair 
of Oars that was ready 1758 Descr, Thames 269 'Tilt, 
boats, Wherries, Oars, or ScuIIars, 
b. An oarsman First oars, the man who rows 
stioke ; fig, one who takes the first place, 

*749 H Walpole H jl/a««(i846) II 265 Legge,who 
, was next oars. *774 C. Dibdin Song, Jolly Voting 
Watenneat, He was always first oars when the fine city 
ladies In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown atOvf \, One of the best oars in the 
University boat. Ibid, iv, I heard he was a capital oar at Eton 
4 . A stick, pole, or paddle, with which anything 
IS stirred , esp in Brewings one with which the 
mash IS stirred in the tun. 

1743 Lend, Country Btew in. (ed 2) 187 A second 
Person stirs it with an Oar 01 Paddle, as it runs out of the 
Sack 1842 Mrs Dods Cook's Man 447 The interstices 
between the spars or rounds of the oar allow the mash to be 
shaken thioi^h. 1850 Nat, Encyel XI. 595/1 The perfwt 
solution of the sugar is aided by stirring with long poles 
or oars. 

5 Phrases* a To have an oar in eve^y mails 
boat {barge), etc., to have a hand in every one’s 
busine&s or affaiis , so, to pul one's oar m another 


man's boat, to put tn ends oar, etc b To rest {he) 
on ends oars, to lean on the handles ol one’s oars 
and thereby raise them hoiizontally out of the 
water; fig. to suspend one’s efforts, take things 
easy, c. To have, {take, etc ) the labouring oar : 
see LABODBiNa ppL a 4. 

a tW3 Udall Erasin, Apoplu ir. rSo In eche mantles bote, 
would he haue an ore 1653 H Cogan tr Pintds Tieoi 
xxy. 95 One of ours who would needs have an onr in our 
talk, told him [etc ]. 1706 [E. Ward] Wooden World Dis~ 
scettd (1708) 64 He‘s sure to have an Oar in other Mens 
Concerns. R Cumberland in Lett Lit Men 

(Camden) 413 Whilst I have such a friend to act for me, 
why should IpuC in my oar? 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias i vu 
? I, I .put in my oar whenever I thought I could say a good 
thing 1886 Besant Childf, Gthron n xvx, Now, don’t you 
put your oar in, young woman You’d best stand out of the 
way, you had I 

b* *726 SiiELVOCKE Voy, ronnd^ World (1757) 271 They 
lay upon their oars for some time, in spite of all I could do 
to make them keep their way X784 R Putnam in M. Cutler 
Life, etc. (1888) I 17s Many of them are unable to he long 
on their oars, waiting the decision of Congress on our 
petition 1836 Marryat Midsk Easy xm, Mr Sawbndge 
immediately ordered the boats to he upon their oais 1836 
Lady Granville Oct (1894) II 2x5 We shall he able 
to lest on our oars for a long time 18B7 A thenmtm 16 Apr* 
520/3 The manageis of the usual autumn gathering of 
paintings , will rest on their oars, 

6 attrtb and Comb, : simple attnb , as oar~hand, 
-bench, -blade ^ -leather, -1 oil, -song, -sti oke, -thong, 
-fie, -timber, -work ; objective, insliumental, etc,, as 
oar-breaker, -maker, oar finned, fiooted,-like,-loving 
acljs J oar-jfisb., a name for fishes of the family 
Regcllectdue, esp Pegalectts Banksti, from their 
compressed oar-like bodies; oar-belm, an oar 
used as a helm; oar-lop (see Lop); oar-peg »= 
oar-thole ; oar-port «= Oar-hole ; oar-propeller 
(see quot ) , oar-rudder, an oar used* as a rudder, 
oar-thole, a thole-pin. 

X84X Faraday m B, Jones Ltf (1870) II 151 We broke the 
*oar-band. we were blown back and sideways 1888 T 
Watts Burden Armada in At/imaeum 18 Aug 224/2 ^Oar- 
benches gleam with smoking glaives 1849 Grote Greece 
ir xli VT 179 The *oai-blades were broken by collision. 
X897 Archseologia V. 392 An ancient Irish oar blade of 
bHck oak found at Toome Bar 1643 Denham Cooper's H 
307 So toward a Ship the ’’oaie-fin’d GalUes ply. 1846 
WoRCESTERj*C?<W'i?^tf/erf, havlug feet used as oars Burnet 
1883 A H, CoLQViiovii Across Lhiysi I xvi 90 By means of 
a huge *oar-helm worked over the bow, X836-48B D Walsh 
Anstoph, 54 note. The *oar-leaiher vi^as a strap by which 
the oar was fastened to the rowlock. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anai I. 269/2 Their *oar-like feet, 1887 J F Keane 
Three Years Wand I ii 34 A true sea-snake, with flattened 
oar-like tail x866 Blackie Homer ^ Iliad I 93 All the 
*oar-loving Paphians honour the sceptre of Mentes 1863 
P Barry Dockyard Econ 111 Eighteenth in order stand 
the *oar-inakers' shops, 1874 Athemoitm xo Oct 477/3 All 
galleys,. liad thar *oar-ports placed obliquely above each 
other m horizontal rows. 1875 Knight Diet, Meth,, "^Oar- 
propeller, a device to imitate by machinery the action of 
sculling. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk Brit India (1854) 189 
Native boats . their strange *oar-Tudders far-projecting, 
*775 Johnson West 1st , Raasay, There is now an *oar- 
song used by the Hebrideans, Knight Did Mech , 
^Oaf-swzoel, a pivotal device for an oar on the gunwale* 
1889P. B.DuChaillu ytkingAgel,x\\ awThe^oar-lholes 
were loosened from the gunwale x886 Corbett Fall of 
Asgard II 148 There was no such ^oar-work done in the 
whole fleet. 

Oar, V, [f piec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To propel with or as with oars, to 
row. Also transf and fig 

16x0 Shaks. Temp, n i ii8 He .oared Hiniselfe with his 
good armes in lusty stroke To th’shoie 1725 Pope Odyss 
xvi 247 And what blessed hands have oared thee on the 
way? x8x8 Shelley Rev, Islam vii. xxvn, The eagle,. 
Oaring with losy feet its silver boat. 1842 T’ennyson To 
E L, IV, X883 J, Hawthorne Dust IL 340 Many boats,, 
oared by the jolly young watermen, 

2 . tntr. To row, to advance, as if propelled 
by oars 

1647 Trapp Comm i Thess jv n Not oaring in other 
mens boats nor niedling in other mens bishopricks [Cf. 
OarjZ> 6a] 1725 PoPF Odyss xii 526 Sudden I dropt 
amidst the flashing mam And oar’d with laboring arms 
along the flood, 1816 Southey i 27 A swan 
kept oaring near with upraised eye. XW5-94 R, Bridges 
Eros & Psyche Sept vii, Tillj oanng here and there, the 
queen he found 

3 . tram* To make (one’s way) as with oars. 

x8oz Southey Thalaba xi vi, Now oaring with slow wing 

her upward way «ia5iD M Poems, Remembered 
Beauty, Graceful as the swan Oanng its way athwart a 
summei lake 1863 W W Story Roba di R I vu x8a 
Stately white swans oanng their way^ with rosy feet 

4 . To Strike (the water) as with oars, to traveise 
as by rowing, 

1773-83 Hoqle Orl Fur xi 260 The Paladin, .oar’d with 
nervous limbs The billowy bnne 
b. To stake with an oar. 

1894 R Graham Pagan Papers 136 A golden carp of 
fattest build, I oared it in translucent waters 

6 To move (one’s hands, etc ) like oars. 
x88a Jefferies Bems I ix 148 He put his flat hands 
together, pushed them out, and oareffthem round as he had 
often done on land. 

Oar, oare, obs forms of Obe sh 
Oarage (o® r^dg) [f. Oar sb, + -agk,] 

1 * The action of oars, rowing; movement of 
limbs like that of oars. 



OABEB. 


OAT. 


176a GttUl nT€^ S44 Hands that with even oarage part 
and meet i^a Blackie Lays Highl 7,^ey oared with 
gentle oarage From the dear-loved oaks of Derry x888 Jl* 
Warre in Woodgate Boating i The fiist man .who essayed 
the oarage of bts arms and legs 
2 Apparatus or fittings of the nature of oars, 
outfit of oars j rowing apparatus 
x8a8 T Bailey Facciolatts Lex^ Renngium^ all that 
part of a ^ip’s furniture which is connected with the 
rowing of it, or (as might be said) the oariigo. 1835 
Singleton Vtrgtl I 240 He plies along the Empyiean 
vast On th’ oarage of his wings. 1865 Sw wdurne Poems ^ 
Ball , At Elemis 172 Like scaled oarage of a keen thin fish 
In seawater Bowen Vtrg Mnetd v 280 So with her 
oarage crippled, the ship makes slowly her way 

Oared (oejd), a, [f. Oab sh +-ed 2] Pio- 
vided with, oars, also in parasynthetic combina- 
tions, as fmr-oared, six~oared. 

X748 Anson's Voy il vl 191 The eighteen oaied barge 
X77a<-84 CooK Voy (1790) I 18 A ten-oaied boat filled with 
soldiers approached 1847 Illustr Land News 10 July 
23/2 IViaf races for the classification of oared boats x866 
Neale So^eeftces ^ Hymns 41 Where shall go no oared 
galley [^milton] S^anni tn a ^unh 11 18 At a pace 
which speedily put oared pursuit out of the question. 
Oar-liole (o»*rh^l}. Also 5 areliole The 
hole in the aide of a galley, etc. thiough which an 


oar passes. 

X4.. Nonu in Wr-Wukker Hoc coluniber^ a are- 

hole 1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II 197 Eche of them an ore 
toke in l^dCj^At ^ore-holes viij , as I understonde 1648- 
78 Hj^ham ihttck Dtci,^ Rzem-gaien^ Roey-gaient the 
Oar-holes to put out the Oars 1880 Wallace Beti-Hnr in 
11, Each oar-hole was a vent through which the labourer .had 
plenty of sweet air 
Oarie, obs form of Obt. 

Oario- (tfiea*rid, ^iieariip*)* combining form^ of 
Gr {papiQv little egg, talcen in sense of L, ffvdrmm 
ovary, found in a fewrarely used terms of Pathology, 
etc., instead of the more usual Ovabio-. Examples 
are: Oa'xlocdle [Gr, /c^Xi; tumour], hernia or 
tumour of the ovary. Oan.o*patliy [see -pathy], 
disease of the ovary, hence Oarlopa tluc a , per- 
taining to oanopatby. Oariotomy [Gr. ro/i^ 
cutting], excision of the ovary, ovariotomy. So 
also Oaxitis (p|ai3i*tis) [see -ms], inflammation 
of the ovary, ovaiitis, hence Oaxitio (^jari'tik) a., 
pertaimng to oaritis. 

1857 Maync Ej^os, Lex [Hues Oanocele, Oariopathic, 
Oanopatby, Oaritic, Oaritis] 1892 Syd Soc. Lex , OanO’- 
tomy, same as Ovanotop^, 

Oarless (ooales), a, [f. Oab + -less.] 
Having no oar or oars ; undisturbed by oars 
159X Sylvester Du Bat ias i. il 27 Mast-less, oar.less,and 
from Harbour far 1813 Byron Br Ahydos 11 xxvi, A 
broken torch, an oarless boat 188a Tennyson To Vtrgtl v. 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious earth ana 
oarless sea. 

Oarlock (daulpk). Eorms . i drloo, 5 orlok, 
7 oielook, 9 oar-lock. [OK Arloc^ f dr oar -i- 
loc lock, closure, enclosure. Cf. also Rowlock ] 
A notch or folk in which the oar of a boat plays j 
a rowlock. 

axioar Ags* Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 288/6 Colmnharia^ 
arlocu flH4X9 Lthei Alhus (Rolls) L 23^5 Le bate qe nage 
deinz orlok, paieia i denier Ibtd, 237 Une petite nief ove 
orlokes. Ihia 239 De qualibet navi m qua navigatur infra 
oilokes. Ibtd, 375 Si navigat in horlok, unum denanum 
*657 Howell Landing, 85 JEuery little Ship with 01 clocks 
[paid] a peny x88o N, H. Bishop Sneak-Box ai8, 1 heard 
in the dutance the sound of oars moving in the oax-lodcs. 

OaTluan, rare, [f. as prec + Man,] »next 
x6o8 D TtuviLL] Ess Pol ^ Mor 56 Like vnto our 
Ower-men, looke one way, and row another. at6x^ 
Fotherby Atkeo/u il xl § 4 (162a) 317 The Oare-men, and 
Rowers of her Barge. 1725 Dudley in Pktl Tram 
XXXIII 263 [They] carry six Men, viz, the Harp oneer 
in the Fore-part of the Boat, four Oar-men, and the Steei's- 
man x8x8 Milman Samar 173 The homage fawn’d By 
her fair handmaids, and hei oarmen gay 
Oarsman (of izmaen). [f, oaVs^ possessive of 
Oab -I- Man, foimcily oarrnani see piec.] A 
' man of the oar ’ j one who uses oais , a rower. 
1824 W. Irving Tl Treat I 328, I was one of the most 
expert oarsmen that rowed on the Isis 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus \xi\, 13 Scarcely the wave foamed white to the 
recklcM harrow of oarsmen X89X A J. Foster Ouse 208 
Sandy’s Cut is well known to Cambndge oarsmen 
Hence Oa'xsmansMp, the ait of rowing, 

1873 D^Hy Nffws iB Feb s/6 The apparent decline of 
good oarsmanship on the Isis. 1882 Standard x6 Sepl 3/6 
The amateur oarsmanship of the I/andou Clubs, 

Oa'rswouLan. [f, as prec. + Woman] A 
woman who rows. 


188a J i^VN l^t m. You are a first-rate oaiswomon. si 
L^y 12 Sept , To distinguish heiself as an oarswoman. 
uarweea, vanaut of Obewebd. 

Oary (6® n), a, [f. Oab sb, -i- -y ] 

1 . a. Of the nature, or having the function of, 
oar or oars j oar-like. b. Furnishedwithoars, oai< 
X667 Milton , L , m 440 The Swan with Arched m 
.. proudly Rowes Her state with Oarie feet ij 
Cowper Iliad n 198 4AU launch their oary barks into 1 
flood 183a J, Austin Sel, Grk Ckortc Poet, Mschyl 
Again. 53 So, when bereaved the vultures ply Their os 
wngs athwart the sky. 187X R. Ellis Catullus Ixvl 
\Jame and shook thro heaven his pennons oary before in 

A, Comb, (paiasynthetic), as oary-footed, oat 
winged, having oaxy feet, wings. 


187a Geo ^umMiddlem Prel. (1878) 3 Here and there a 
cygnet never finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind xSyx R Ellis Catullus iv 4 Oary- 
wing’d alike To fleet beyond them, 01 to scud beneath a sail. 
Oas(e, obs. forms of Ooze sb» 

Oasis {p\e^ sis, asis), PI. oases (-fz), [a. L. 
oasts, a. Gr. oaeris (Herod ), app of Egyptian origin : 
cf Coptic cuake (whence Egyptian Arab, wd/t) 
dwelling-place, oasis, f. omd to dwell 
As to the quantity of the a in Gr and L. theie appears to 
be no duect evidence * but the tiadition of the schools, and 
the prepondeiance of English usage, as well as the piactice 
of the poets, make it long, od szs, so also, Gei and Sp 
od'sis. It. od s£. The pronunciation d dsis is however used 
by many, esp in Scotland and US] 

A name of the fertile spots in tlie^ Libyan desert ; 
hence, gm A fertile spot in the midst of a desert. 

X613 PuRCHAs Pilgi image v«. i 549 But were no lesse 
injurious to Oasis, and othei Roman subjects 16B4 tr. 
Zostmus's Hist V 321 Now this Oa&is was a sad barren 
place, fiom whence no Man could ever letuinwho was once 
carry^d into it X73* Chandi tr tr. Ltmhoi ch's H tsf luffuis 
I 17 They banished them into gieat Hoasis, a country in 
Egypt. x8x6 J Scott Vis Pans (ed. 5) 239 Near it is a 
model of the pyramids accompanied by an oasis with its 
grove of palms, and a caravan of camels X838 Econ, 
Vegetation 158 toie ganutuieof the oases, or * isl^ of the 
desert X84X Elpiiinstone Hist Ind I 3 A waste of sand, 
in which aie oases of different size and fertility 1877 
A B, Edwards Up Nile vii 171 A little oasis of date palms, 
indicating the presence of a spimg. 

Jig, x8oo-a4 Campbell Poems, to Sir F, Bui doit in, 
England could not stand A lone oasis 111 the desert ground 
Of Europe's slavery 184a Tennyson E, Moms 3 My one 
Oasis in the dust and drouth Of city life I 1868 E, Edwards 
Ralegh 1. xxv 609 The one pleasant oasis amidst the dreary 
memories of a voyage. 

Hence (irreg.) Oa’sal, Oasi’tlo adjs , pei lam- 
ing to, of the nature of, or resembling an oasis. 

1888 W. Boyd in CainbndgeO^o.^) Press 15 Sept , Castle 
Hill looks like an oasal mountain m the midst of a desert of 
low sand-hills 1896 Pop, Sa, Monthly Feb. 465 Over- 
crowding of animal life in these oasitic areas. 

Oast Forms ; a. i Ast, (4 a iiost),4-9ost, 
4-7 hoBt(e, 6 oste, 7 cost, 8 oust, 6- oast. P 5 
est, 7 east, eest. [OE. dst, corresp. to MLG. etsl, 
Du. Best, formerly also OTeut. ’^aisto-^z fiom 
'^aidto-z, f root aidh, weak grade %dh td, atdt (Skr. 
Wi) to bum, whence also OE. dd, OHG. blazing 
pile, funeral pyre, and, outside Tent , L sedes, OLat. 
aidis hearth, house, mstus heat, mstds summer, Gr. 
dXBos heat, Iiish aedh heat. Oast is the native 
form ; est, eest, east, introduced from Flanders.] 

1 ta. an^s=KiLN. b Later, A kiln for drying 
malt or hops, now spec,, for drying hops. 

c 1050 Suppl AElJnc's Voc, m Wr -Wulcker 185A0 Stcca- 
tonum, ^n, uel set. xaSo Anc Deeds C, 364 (Pub, Rea 
Office), [Grant by John Haddele of a cottage, &c to Peter 
atte Hacche, near] ’ les lymhostes *. ?c X390 Form 0/ Cwy 
in Warner Antiq Cutin. 4 Take benes and diy hem in a 
Host or in an ovene C1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1 457 Wei 
derk & fer from ostis, bath & stable. 1577 B Googe 
Hereshach's Hush (1586) g b, A Brewhouse with an. Oast for 
drying of Malt, 1669 worlidgd Syst Agnc (1681) 150 
To contain the hair of lyour Oost or Kiln, or a Blanket 
tacked round the same about the edges 17x0 Act 9 Anne 
c 13 §8 No Person, shall make use ofany Oust Storehouse 
or other Place or of any Kiln for curing or keeping of Hops. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract Agnc (1807) II 242 It is 
necessary to keep the oast or kiln constantly at work. x88x 
Whitehead Heps 24 Oasts and o ther buildings must be built. 

2 Comb, oast-cloth, oast-haixe (see quot 1S61); 
oast-house, a building containing a kiln for drying 
hops \ also the whole structure composing a kiln. 

14x0 in Rogers Agnc * Pnees III. 546/a *Hoste cloth, 
1462 Ibid, 556/2 Ostcloth 1669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Ague, 
(1681) 153 On this Bed, without any Oost-cloth, lay your 
Hops by Basket-fulls x86i Illustr Times 5 Oct 221 
Covered with the oastcloth, a sort of haircloth blanket, on 
which the hems axe laid to dry x668 Cant&rb Hlamage 
Licences (MS ), Robert Joy of S Peter in Thanet, *hosthair 
weaver. 1677 Plot Oxforddu 252 The square above, 
immediatly supporting the Oast-hair and the Mault. 1764 
M usewn R usticum L 3 These pokes [of hops] are , carnt d . 
to Ae *oust-house, wncie the hops are to be dried iWa 
K Lee West Wtldjl I 140 He passed to a nck-\'ard and 
oast-house beyond. 

Oast, OaBtess(e, obs. forms of Host, Hostess 
Oastler, Oastmaiijobs ff Ostlij.b,Hoastman. 
Oasy, obs, form of Oozy a. 

Oat (out), sb,\ usually in pi, oats (auts). 
Forms stng, i Ate, mte, 4-7 ote, (5 hobe), 6-7 
oato, 6- Sc, ait, 7 dial, eat, 8- oat pi a. i Atan, 
3 aten, 3-4 oten, 4 ooten, 5 otyn. p, 4-7 otes, 
5 otys, Otis, (hotys), 5-6 ootes, -is, 6 ottes, 
(wot(t)es), 6-7 oates, 6- oats ; . 5 V, 5 atis, etes, 
aitls, aittes, 8- aits, [OK die, pi, dtan, wk. 
fem , not found in the cognate langs,, and of ob- 
scure origin. The general Teutonic name is OTeut 
*hadroii- and its representatives • see Haver 
Oat pyg&s from other name? of cereals, ancient or modern, 
as wheat, barley {bigg, beer), rye, rice, niaise, millet, and 
troin Its synonym homer, in that, while thei.e are fiike 
dust, sand, wano), names of substances or things in i/u 
f/tass, the collective form of which is singular, they having 
an oidinary language no plural, oat is an indiviaual singular, 
the collective or ai^s sense of which has to be expressed by 
the plural, a g. Hs the ciop rye or oats? wheat, barley, 
and oats are cer^ls Comparing this with Seans, jkasen, 
potatoes, and other names of similar grammatiesd form, it 


may be inferred that primarily was not the plant or its 
produce in the mass, but denoted an individual giain. cf 
gi oat with its collective pi groats This may point to oats 
being eaten ouginally in the grams, not, like wheat and 
barley, in the foim of meal or flour, but the scanty early 
evidence is not sufficient to show this.] 

1 . pi. The grams of a haidy cereal (see sense 2) 
forming an important article of food in many 
countries for men and also a cliiof food of lioiscb; 
usually collectively, ns a species of giain. 

cxooo Sax,Lecchd, IL 84 Scnim huan meU oWm rntena, 
o^aSeberes. ?/?xxoo Ibid HI agj Nun atena giat.111 1 1126 
0 , E, Chron, anno 1x24 (Laud MS ) Man s.ulde [wL acei 
smd aten, pait is feowei sed la-pasi to fcowui ‘.ciUmgui. 
CX205 Lay, 29256 J>cr bifoicn he gon ^eoliMi dr.if «iiul tli.vf 
and aten. a xazg Ancr R 31a Me ninui) ct vucl dcltui 
oten uor liweate 1362 IJ^N(JI. P* PI, A. iv 45 A Uiyle of 
Ten quarter oten 1393 Ibid, C ix. jo6 A fewe Liodtles aiul 
creyme, and a cake of otes. cx^oo Ifelu\inc ^M. xij 1 h.it 
ootis shuld begyuen to the horses 1508 Dunhar Flyitng 
w ICcnnediex23 ThowsknffisanU beggis iiuii bcirand aitis, 
CXS30 Homeh. Acc, Hampton Cr/. in I.aw Hampton ( . 
(1885) L 367, 4 boshells of wotes at 4**. the bosliell x6ox 
Tate Househ, Old, Ediv, 11 (1876) 14 I lay *mcl otes, Jitter 
and shoing and other ncc^ssaiies foi iiij norsev 2732 
Abbutiinot Rules oj Diet in AlimeHU,yXL, i. J51 Oats, 
cleansing, resolving, and pectoral. 1^7 hng, 

Brcad-Bk, 1. vl 75 In the south of Englaml oats .11 e not 
employed for bread, but only for feetUng hoi scs. xgoo // Vi/w, 
Gaz, 15 Nov 2/1 With. . two tamp kettles and j).« ktl'i of a 
and Quaker Oats., we made agreal feast of tea and porridge. 

b sing, A single gram of oats, rate, 

X677 Grlw Anat* Fruits ni. i. § ix A CUisUi of otlur 
little Bags, about the bigness of an O.iie. X780 A Voum. 
Tour Irel, 1 . 288 Nor would the horses touch an o.ii, ulnlc 
they could get carrots* 

2 . Tliecerealplant^z;t?«tfjfl/K/tf, which yields this 
gram, cultivated in numerous varieties m all cool 
climates, a. Usually m pU, collectively, as a ciop. 

X303 R, Brunnp llandl, Synne xoxxo Wlirtc conn* wyl 
nat prykke, As otes dowun, or liarlykke. c X4*s / 'oc in 
Wr.-Wulcker 664/13 Hec anewt, ot>s. 1523 TiuiiiWJC 
Flush, § 14 There be m. maner of otes, that is to s.ty<*, r< (ult* 
otes, blacke otes, and roughe otes. X578 I.Yit Dodoenxw, 
xiii. 467 Thepilde Otes are sowen iu the gardens o( Her- 
boristcs. x6xo SiiAXS. Temp, iv. fix Ceres .. thy inhc I.<ms 
ofWheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates ami rt.isi* X67X 
H. M. tr. hrasm, Colloq, 181 Nor do they &cU it (li.iyl 
much cheaper than o.ats itself. X786 Burns St, Pnnk 
III, L.et Aits set up their awnie hoin. X843 J*^ A. bMiiii 
Product F'arrttvig {exL a) 105 Upon tliu same IkM uhuh 
will yield only one harvc*s£ of wheat, two .succcistve crops 
of barley may be raised, and three of oats, 

b. The singular, oat, is used either to indivi- 
dualize the plant or a jmrticular variety or sort, t»r 
to denote a single plant (hut this would urdinaidy 
be called an oatplant), 

X398 Trevisa De P, R, xvn. x\ii. (Tolltin, MS.) Ole 
IS an heibe, and i»c seed lj«rof acortich to u*.e of men ami of 
hors CX440 Piomp Parr, 37 fBe, or h.iMit lorm*. 
Avena. X620 Vlnni k Via Recta n 40 1 1 rci eiu< th .1 Mhgular 
cooling qualitie from the Gate. X74X Compt, Fam,»Puie 
HI. 423 There are two sorts, the whut* or Polish f iAt..atul 
the black Oat. 1879 Caisells Ttchn, VaUu., r. 17 T*he i .U is 
the hardiest of all cereal p}ant&. 

8 , sing, and collect, pi, Apidicd to wild specius 
of Avena (called aho OaFgrass), several ol which 
are indigenous to the British Isles; esp. the 
Wild Oat, Avem fataa, a tall grass rcsctiihimg 
the cultivated oat (of which it is [>crhaps the wild 
original), a frequent weed in cornhelds, and note <l 
for its long twisted awn, which makes an excellent 
hygrometer. False Oat, the Oat- like Grass, At rhe^ 
natherum, 

a'jQo Epinal Gloss, S99 Lolium, atae. ixxxoo (iloiz, in 
IVr -Wultkcr 480 'a8 Zi..ania, atan, eftik* las(*r, * 147^ J'tit 
Voc, ibid. ySsAs ilec retmula, hiW holt*. JSJx 
Herbal i Ifi vj, T hci ate ij. kyndes of oti s : the oin is udh d 
m English comonly, ote!» . and the otbei v, lUl oti\ 1578 
Lyte Dodoens iv. xiii, 467 Also there i^ .t Iwtreti On-, of 
some called the punre Otes, of othtrs Vrihli* Ote* Thr 
Purwottes or wildc Otes, coninmth vp in m.iiiy 
amongst wheate and without sowing X697 Drsoi'N 1 1 * *, 
Georg I 229 And oits unblcst, and d.triud 1101111111*1 rs X785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xiu, (1704) 1 1* Bi .mb d ( » it gi.i , 
\ wigatly called Wild Oats, x8o6 Oai 1 iNi Jhit, A r 4 ♦ \S ild 
oat 01 haver 1835 HuuKt r Ihtt J lota sj A, Jatua, wild 
Oat A, singosa, bnvtlc-iwinied Oat 

aiflib Phil Trans* XL 6-,i The « mnuMUat.iut* 
of this kind of H>groscoi)e in (onquri «n iif tim t made 
of wild Oat-beirds a X774 (jticnsw. hurr, F »/ Philos, 
(1776) 11 . 30 An easier and still a (hea{Kir [h^gnimtuil 
may be made by a wild o.it-be.ird, which lengtheiH iiith dry 
weather and contracts with moisture 

4 . Phr, 7 h sow onPs wild oats \ to cumnnt > outh- 
ful excesses or folhcb ; to spend early hie in di4si- 
pation or dissolute courses (usually tinplymg sul*- 
sequent reform). (In reference to the fully and 
mischief of sowing wild oats instead of goofi grain.) 

IS7? Newton LemmPs Complex, il 99 That wilfull ami 
viiruly age, which lacketh n’penes and dtsetetum, and (as 
wee saye) hath not sowed all theyr w>«ld Oates. X3i83 T. 
Watson Centurie of Love Ixxxvu, 1 finde that all my wildest 
Oates we sownc. X604 Dekker Hotmi Wh, Wks, 187 1 
11 . 9 You ha travelled enough now. to *owe vour wiUk 
oates xm De Foe Capt, tiingUton ix. (1840) x6») Thus 
ended my first harvest of wild oatic xAu Robrk rsoN itesm, 
bcr. L viL (x866) 125 A leniency which often talks thus » . A 
young man mui>t sow his wild oats and refonn. i8te Pali 
Mall G. la Nov 2/3 The wildcats, fully aowmarc a veritalde 
road to rum. 

t U Hence fVild Oats, a name for adlssipated or 
dissolute young fellow j a * wild * yotuog man, Obs, 
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a 1564 Becon Nosegay Wk*?! (1843) 204 The foolish desire 
of ccicain light biains and wild oats, which are altogether 
given to newfanglenes*?, 1602 Ho’vj Chu\e Good Wt/e fN ), 
Well, go to, wild oats 1 spendthrift 1 prodigal 1 1605 Land, 
Pfodiffal It. 1, Foi this wild oats here, joung Flowerdale, 

I will not judge. 

0. aUnb I’ertaining to the * sowing of wild oats* 
x88x Po^ .Siffz Monthly XIX 133 Guls, it seems, have to 
pass through a millineiy climacteiic, as their brothers 
through a wild oats peiiod. 

6. transf. {poeiic), A pipe made of an oaten straw, 
as a pastoral instrument of music. [After L. avena J 
1637 Mir TON Lycidas 88 That strain I heard was of a 
higher mood * But now my Gate proceeds. 1648 Herrick 
Ileii^e 7 ,iJSencoltch, That thou shalt swear, my pipe do's 
raigne Over ihme oat, as soveiaigne. ai^j6 M Collins 
Groeh Idyl iv. Poems (r886) Ba While an olcfshephcid with 
his oat Pipes to the autumn breeaes, 

6. Comb a. General combinations* simple attnb, 
as oai’lmrd (see Beard 6), -dust^ -graiitf 
•hull (see Hull sb."^ i), -httski -stalk, -straw, 
•stubble*, made from oat-giains, as oai-ah, -beer, 
•bread, -flour, -^oats^ -vialt , containing or carry- 
ing oats, as oat-hag, -cart, -field, objective and 
obj gen., as oat-hniiser, -consumer, -eater, -im- 
porter, -shalUr, -tynig\ oat-bearing, -gi owing, -pro- 
ducing adjs. , instrumental, as oat{s)fled adj, , simi- 
lative, as oat-shaped adj 

X693 Humours Town s, I had rather a’ been drinking 
* Oat- Ale at a Cake house. 1886 C E, Dodlc Beamt's 
Collect (O H S) II 440 A draught of oat-ale 1882 
Kuleks Agnc> 4 Pnees II 1 565/4, e canvas *oat bags at 
1676, nix774 '*()al-beard [see sense 3] 1893 Dk. Argyll 

Umcen lound.Soc xi 337 Piece of *oat-bem mg land 1703 
Hearne Collect 13 Oct (OH S ) 1 . 55 He mentions Malt 
8c *Oat Beer. 1900 Daily Hews 26 Apr s/6 Porridge 
made from ^oat-bran husks. XS79 Langiiam Gard. Health 
(1^33) 456 ^Otebread nourisheth but little, and is not very 
agreable to mankind. 1780 A Young Tour Irel I 213 Their 
dikit IS milk, potatoes, and oat biead 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med (ed. 4) I ax6 Attached to toast and water, which he 
made with oat-bread boiled in the watei 1898 Daily Nenas 
8 Feb 3/5 , 1 saw a bean ci usher, a chaff cutter and an *oat 
bruiser. xSxa Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I 45 We observed 
his people at *oat cart. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scot! HI. 
348 *Oat-dusl from the mill,. makes part of the mixture 
a x668 Pavenant Vacation Lond Poems (1673^ 291 And 
white *Oate-ealer that does dwell , In. Stable small at Sign 
of Bell, x^o Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. xm A young 
^oals-fed mare 1900 Daily Newi 4 May 5/4 A glance at 
these rations shows the important part which *oat flour plays 
in all of them. x88i Darwin Veg Mould 11 xis In one of 
the. chambers there was a decayed *oat-grain, with its husk 
G 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 20 Biay ken with wyne, With 
*ote giotis, and whyte brede eke. 1892 E Reeves Home- 
ward Boimd 82 Invercargill is our chief ♦oat growing 
country 1607 Markham Caval v (1617) it Afewe Pease or 
Beanes mixt with ♦oate-hulls, which are taken fiom oates 
when you make Oate-meale, X830 M Donovan Dom. 
Bcou I, 253 The woits weie allowed to filter through the 
stratum of *oat-husks and heath 1707 Mortimer Hush 
(Ji), In Kent they hi ew with one half *oatmalt and the other 
half barleymalt 1893 Dk, Argyll Unseen Founds 
337 ♦Oat-producing acies 1843 W i Mar 222 The 

*oat-shaped or nucleated body xBto St Georgds Hasp 
Rep IX. 372 Stone vciy small and flat, about 4 inch long, 
ont-shapccl. 1^7 Outing ((J, S.) XXIX. 554/1 Bla^ oat- 
shaped woiins 1723 Lond Gaz No. 6222/10 Robert 
Wadford, late of Preston ♦Oat-Shiller 1887 Bowen Vtrgs 
Eel V 34 The unfruitful dainel,the*oatstalks barren. ^1884 
T Spbldv Spo^ t Highh ui 29 Their bed should consist of 
clean *oat-slraw, xfey Vancouver A^ne Devon (1813) 168 
The ♦oat-stubbles aie cleaned immediately after harvest 
h. Special combinations: oat-fowl, a local 
name of the Snow Bunting j oat-graas, a grass 
of the genus Avena*, sometimes also applied to 
those of some allied genera, as Airhenatherum, 
Bromus*, oat-hair, the hairs or vilh of the gram 
of the oat j oat-hay « oaten hay : see Oaten 3 ; 
oatland, land on which oats are grown; oat- 
like a», like or resembling an oat, oat-Uke 
grass, Arrhenathe7*um avenaceum, considered by 
LmnEBUS an Avena , oat-mill, a mill for grinding 
oats (in quot 1837 humoiously applied to a horse’s 
mouth), I'oatmonger, a dealer in oats, oat-pipe, 
oat-reed, a musical instrument made of an oat- 
straw; oat-rzdder, a sieve or riddle for sifting 
oats , oat-seed, + (fl) the season for sowing oats 
{obs) , (J>) the seed or gram of the oat; hence oat- 
seed hrd, a local name of the Grey Wagtail , oat- 
stoiie (see quot ) ; oat-tMstle, Turner’s name for 
the cotton-thistle, Onopoi diint Acaiithum 
I7S3 Statist Acc Scot VII 461 A small bird, lathei 
less than a spariow, resorts heie in winter and is called 
by the people here ♦oat fowls, because they piey on 
the oats 1883 Swainson Prov Names Bum 72 Snowj* 

bunting . Oatfowl 1742 Cole Kng -Lai Diet , ♦Oat- 

g ivel, avenae vectigales, 1378 Lyte Dodoens iv xlvi. 505 
ycause of the hkencsse it hath with Otes .we may call it 
in Englishe, Hauer, or ♦Ote giasse. 1760 J Lee Inirm 
Bot, App. 320 Oat-grass, Bromus xSw T’ennyson May 
Queen n. vii, The summer airs blow cool On the oat-gr^ 
and the sword^rass, and the bulrush m the pool. xMo 
Treas Bot 93 The tall 02X-^s^2s&,A\rrhenaihtrmi\mena- 
ceum m many instances forms a very considerable portion 
of good meadows and pastures, 1847 Wilson Rural 
CycZ 1 . 623 Other kinds of intestinal calculi^ consist princi- 
pally of the filamentous portion of the grain of oats and 
are sometimes known by the popular designation of ♦oat-hair 
calculi. x^2 Cradoch (S. Afir.) Register 4. Mar, 2 Oatbay, 
^ioolbs.,3r.6<f.to$J.6rf 189^ Daily News ^ojMWs/sis^^ 


OATEN3I. ijc 6 'PHitui*s, 0 at-ihistleov* 0 ailand-tJiistle 1821 
Clare Vilt Minstr II. 104 Multitudes of crowding beans , 
And flighty oatlands of a lighter hue. 1835 Hooker Bnt, 
Floia I 42 Arrhenaihertmt, ♦Oat-like grass x686 Plot 
Staffordsh 337 , 1 v^as shewed an ♦Oat-Mill, that husk't the 
Oats and winnow'd them, and then gronnd -them to meal 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm (1862) 497 Hold up your old 
oatmill, and see if you can snuff the stable at minister*s. 
1327 in Riley Mem (1868) 167 Denis le ♦Otemongei. 1386 
W Webbe Eng Poeirie (Arb.) 7^ All in a fine ♦oate pipe 
these sweete songs lustilie cbaunting X5X3 Douglas ^neis 
I Prol. 51 X, I the ylk wmquhile that m the small ♦ait reid 
Tonit my sang X743 Lond* fy Country Brew iv (ed a) 
254 Some Maltsters, to improve the small Sort of Welch 
Coal, sift it thro’ an ♦Oat-Ridder, X637-S0 J Row Hists 
Kirk (1842) p. XXV, The journay was farr, and it wes the 
haitt of thair *eat-seid. 1900 Daily News St July 5/6 Dis- 
tribution of oatseeds for stable forage 1&4 Atkinson 
Provs Names Birds, *Oat-seed-btrd, Ray’s wagtail 2883 
Swainson Prov* Nantes Birds 44 Grey wagtail {Motaczlla 
melo/nape) . Oat seed bird (Yorkshire). 1897 Allbuifs Syst, 
Med III 85s These concretions comprise the * ♦oat-stones ’ 
ot avenohths, which are composed of the indigestible frag- 
ments of oat-meal 1348 Turner Nantes of Herbes 8 
Acanthiam maye be called in englishe ♦otethistle, because 
the seedes ore lyke vnto rough otes. 

Oat (d-ttt), V Us S. [f. prec sb. : cf. Corn s? 6 ] 
traTts, To feed (a horse) with oats. Also absol 

1731 MaeSparran Diaiy (1899) 51 Got up early, set out, 
oated at Peirce's, X770 J Adams Diary wks. 1850 II. 240 
Oated my horse at Newbury 1787 M, Cutler in Life, etc 
(1888) I 290 Stopped at a miserable hut of a tavern and 
oated my hoise 1788 Ibid* 402 Made a stage at Jennison’s 
..only to oat Ihtd, After oatmg, we went on to Martin’s 

Oat-ca^e. [f. Oat sh + Cake jA i a ] A * cake* 
made of oatmeal ; = Cake sb, i b. 

[1399 Shaks Much Ado 111 1 xi Hugh ♦Ote-cake sir, or 
George Seapcoale ] a 1640 Peacham (J ), A blue stone they 
make haver or oatcakes upon 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric, 
Chew, (18x4) 131 The Derbyshire Mmeis m winter, prefer 
oat cakes to wheaten bread? finding that this kind of 
nourishment enables them to support their strength, and 
perform their labour better. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett HI 
291 Mr C. eats it to his oat-cakes. 1886 Ruskin Prmienta 
I, XI. 358 With an oat cake and butter— for I was always a 
gourmand 

Oaten (Au't’n), a, (sb,) [f Oat +-Eir4. In 
first quot. peril, the gen. pi. of Oat = OE dtena,"] 

1 . Composed of the gram of oats, or of oatmeal. 

£1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 Take porke, wele kou hit 

sethe With otene grotes 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss I. xviii. 
24 They lacked oten meale to make cakes wxtball 1610 
Holland CamdeitsBnt i 537 They dideate, oten bread 
1832 Veg, Subst, Food 72 Oaten cakes are much used in 
Lancashire 

2 . Made of the straw or stem of an oat 

1379 Spenser Sheph Cal Jan 72 [He] broke his oaten 
pype. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb ) 32 Tune on my pipe 
the praises of my Loue, And midst thy oaten harmonie 
recount How faire she is i%7 Milton Lycidas 32 The 
Rural ditties . . Temper'd to th’ Oaten Flute. 1746 Collins 
Ode Bvenif^ 1 Aught of oaten stop, or pastoi al song 1809 
W. IvtmaKmcke^ ii iv. (1849) *0* i sweet Theocritus 1 
had 1 thine oaten reed. 

3 Of or belonging to the oat as a plant Oaten 
hay s see quot. 1899. 

xs88 Shaka L, L, L v. ii 913 When Shepheaids pipe on 
Oaten strawes. i6ox Holland Phny L 146 Drawing it in 
with an oaten straw X89X E Kinglake Australian at H 
141 The farmers grow their maive and their oaten hay and 
sell It, and ai e comfortably off 2899 Daily News 30 June 5/ 3 
There has recently been some demand in Austialiafor * oaten 
hay *, for English race horsei. Oaten hay, or as it is called 
in Cape Colony ‘ oat hay ' ..consists of oat sheaves with the 
oats not thrashed out of them. 

1 4 . Aboimding m oats ; oat-producing rare 
1640 Parkinson Theai Bot 958 The Oaten land orMuske 
Thistle, tf 264^30 Brathwait Barnabees yrnl, iv Kj, 
Thence to oaten Onston fruitfull. 

J 3 . sk An oaten pipe see 2 above 
1823 New Monthly Mag XIV 11. 469 Which, when as the 
oaten spoke, From their green di earns aye awoke. 

Oater, obs. form of Otteb 
Oath (tfik), sh, PI, oaths (^i^jz). Forms: 
1-4 &■», &p, (i M'S), 2-4 o«, op, 3 oaiS, othp, 
(hop), 4-5 oop, 4-6 ooth, (5 -e), 4-7 oth, -e, (6 
oith, oothe), 7- oath, (dial. 5 wothe, woothe) ; 
also / 3 . north andAVr 4 ath, aithe, aythe, 4-5 
athe, ayth, (5 haith, 6 eith, 7 eath), 5-9 aith. 
[Com Tent. OE dp str masc., — OFiis tth, td, 
OS. (MDu. eet, eed-, Dn eed, MLG LG. id), 
OHG.«^f(MHG ett,eid-,Gtx i?2</),0N.«ffr(Sw. 
ed. Da. eed), Goth. az>,-OTeut. *«?>-0:-pre- 
Teut. ^difos, cf. Olr oeth J 
1 . A solemn or formal appeal to God (or to a 
deity or something held m reverence or regard), in 
witness of the tmth of a statement, or the binding 
character of a promise or undertaking; an act of 
swearing; a statement or promise corroboiated by 
such an appeal, or the form of words in which such 
a statement or promise is made. 

To take (an) oath to utter, or bind oneself by, an oath, 
to swear also to make (an) oath, and ui earliei use to swear 
an oath, ^To take an oath of (a person) to cause (him) 
to swear; to administer, or be witness to, an oath (i73.y ). On 
or upon oath under the obligation of an oath, as having 
made an oath. _ 

Beowulf xt&i (Z) AS waes xemfned, ciooo Ags, Gosp 
Matt. xiVs yDa behet he mid aSe, byre to syllenne swa hw»t 
swa heo hyne baede, aitz^O E Citron zja iim pis mid 

a 5 e jjefestnodaa* **97 Glquc. (Rolls) 6108 Nou adds 


heyemen of ke lond,. deop ok ysuore, Wik hm to holde 
treweliche, & breke ko hor ok. « 1300 Cursor M 1618 Be 
his nght hand he suai his ath. c 2300 Seyn Julian 25 Ihote 
icham alle enstenemen, to de^e do vp myn oke c 1420 
Citron, Vilod st 292 Wt owte ony wothe. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr III. XL 344 Bi ooth and so hi avisement c Merlin 
140 Whan the two k3mges hadde take the oth of these two 
X482 Monk of Evesham (Arb ) 96 He hade hem with grete 
instaunce and wothys that the nexte nyghte the lampys 
afore seyd schuld he lyghtynde. 1311 m W. H, Turner 
Select Rec, Oxford (1880) 3 John Husscher \vyll take a othe 
aponaboke, (W deW 1531) 92 Prelates 

to whome they haue bounde themselfe by othe, promesse or 
vowe. a 1533 Ld Berners Huon xcv 310 T hemperourhath 
so made his oth and promyse & hath swome by his crowne 
imperyall 1593 Shaks Rich IT, i 111 , 14 Speake truly 
on thy knighthood, and thine oath — Lucr, Argt., She, 
first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the 
actor *599 — Hen, V, v, ii 379 My Lord of Burgundy 
wee’le take your Oath for suretie of our Leagues x6oi — 
A IPs PVellv, ui 285 Aske him vpon his oath, if hee do’s 
thinke [etc,] X651 Hobbes Lemailu (1839) 179 Which swear- 
ing, or oath, is a form of speech, added to a promise ; by 
which he that promiseth, sispiifieth, that unless he perform, 
he lenounceth the mercy of his God, or calleth to him for 
vengeance on himself. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 253 The ad- 
numstiing ofan oath to witnesses by justices of the peace 
x8i8 Jas Mill Brit India II, v li 3^ He declined ex- 
amination upon oath 1848 Dickens Demb^ iv, I could 
take my oath he said son 1849 Macaulay Htsi Engs x 
II The new oaths were sent down to the Commons 
x86i ( 5 . Meredith Evaoi Harrington xhii (1886) 481 Rose 
, .made oath to her soul she would lescue him. 

/3 a X300 Cursor M »666 And gam sum k^i snare k^ft 
ath [v r, mak ane athe] For to do him melle and lath c 1340 
ILkusoije Prose Tr xoHere es foibodene athe with owttene 
cheson. 1373 Barbour ^mrfix. 540 Sum of the men of the 
Cuntre Com till his pess and maid him ath x33a Abp 
Hamilton Cateclu (1884) 6x The first condmoun requirit to 
ane lauchful eith is verite or truth 1609 Skene Reg, Maj, 
13 T o make ane aith befoie ane Judge. 1^85 Burns Death 
^ Dr Hoi nbooh 147 I’m fiee to tak my aith. 

b. Loosely applied to an asseveration in the 
form of an oath, but not involving a reference to 
God or anything sacred. 

1600 Shaks. A Y L,\s 1. 102-3 *808 Scott Martn, v 

XI, She laughed, and blushed, and oft did say Her pretty 
oath, by Yea and Nay, She could not, would not, durst not 
play 1 

2 . Such an appeal made lightly in ordinary 
speech m corroboration of a statement, etc.; a 
caieless use of the name of God or Christ, or of 
something sacred, in asseveration or imprecation, or 
a formula of words involving this (often with sup- 
pression or perversion of the sacred name, and 
becoming at length practically meaningless, or 
a mere expression of anger, surprise, or other 
strong feelingl: an act of profane swearing ; a curse. 

CI17S Lamb Horn 11 Ne haue kti kmes dnhtenes nome 
m nane a$a ne in nane idel speclie. a 1223 Ancr R, xg8 
Blasphemie . .ketswere^ greateoSes. o 3 er bitterlichekurse?), 
otier mis-seiB bi God, oldeir hi his haluwen 1362 Langl 
P PI A y ijj per weoren okes an hepjiose kat bit herde 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ 629 ye foimer of euery 
creature Dismembred y with okes mete, and rente Lyme for 
lyme 2330 Crowley Epi^, 697 The wycked othes, and the 
times myspent 1606 T>ei<icer Sesi, Sinnes ii (Arb.) 2X 
Oathes are Crutches, vpon whych Lyes . go, and neede no 
other posport Oatlieb are wounds that a man stabs into 
himselfe 1796 H. Hunter tr St -Picirds Stud Nat, (1799) 
II 5xx Every street of the city rings with the hoiiible oaths 
of their duveis 1837 Lytton E Malirav (1851) 8 He 
closed the window wim an oath 1898 D C Murray Tales 
2^ Oaths aie the flash-notes of speech. 

S With qualifying words, as BiBiE oath, Bodily 
oath, Book oath, Corpobal oath, oath of abjura- 
tion, of allegiance, of office, of supremacy, etc. 
Gieat oath*, an oath of special solemnity, or (m 
sense 2) of special emphasis or profanity; the form 
of oath held by the swearer, or considered at the 
time, most sacred 

a xaa5 [see a] c 2330 R. Bronne Chron, (jBio) 75 Perfoi 
William j>e kyng snore a gi ete othe, ]>&c he suld neuer 
spare Noiker lefe no lothe northereo, what so kei waie. 13 
Jc Ahs, 4575 (Bodl MS ) Now he nak yswore his grete 00k 
pat he ne snal twies seen k^ sonne Er he hym haue ke forte 
ywonne 1389 in Sir W Fraser Wemyss ofW (x888) II 24 
Xil there thyngys lelily and fermly to be fulfyllyt hath 
the partys fomemmyt, the haly wangelis tweehyt, the gret 
ath bodylj»ke has sworn, c 1423 Wyntoun Cron, rx xx. 1961 
He swore the great aith bodely. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 2x0/2 
Grete oo\Ja&,jusjierandum, 1330 Palsgb 495 He bath con- 
stiayned me by a boke othe (par mon semtent sur ung 
Uure) c X565 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot (1899) 1 . 41 
The cbanceleir suore be his gieat aith and hailie sacrament 
Uiairwas. no wthei .that hefaworitsaweill X5^ Cooper 
Admonit 32 Thomas Oiwin himselfe hath vpon his booke 
oath denied, that he euer printed [the books]. x6o6 Proe 
agst late Traitors 6 Should receive seveial corporall otbes 
upon the holy Evangelists. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj X2 
Twelue loyall men sail be chosen , quba sail sweare the 
great eath in presence of the parties, that they sail declare 
quhilk of them hes best richt. 1772 E. Long Trial of Dog 
*Po? ter* in Hone Every day Bh II 204 I’m ready to take 
my bible oath on’t. 1777 G, Clinton in Sparks Cinr, Amer 
Rea (1B53) I. 4x5 To attend at Kingston, and take the oath 
of office m consequence of my late appointment 1842 S 
Lover Handy Andy xii, I dhruv him to Squire Egan's, I’ll 
take my hook oath 1849 Macaulay Hvit Eng iv. I 504 
A law imposed sevei e penalties on every person who xefubed 
to take the oath of supremacy when required to do so 
4 . transf A person by whom, or thing hy which, 
cue swears rare, 

c x8as Bcddoes Poems, Tomsntondi in, If thou art .The 
admiration, oath, and patron saint, Of frivolous levellers 
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6 aitnh and Comb , as oath-paro 2 e^ -pledge^ -nte\ 
oath-breaker, -breakings -making, -sancUmer, 
-taker, -taking) oath-bound, -despising, -detesting 
adjs. ; oatb.-sick a , fastidious about oaths, having 
an objection to take an oath , oath-worthy a. 
a7ck, worthy of credit on oath, worthy to be 
sworn by , . 

Pad Mall a 23 Oct 6/3 An open organization and 
not *oath*bound, except in the case of the council 1^4 
Cath News 27 Oct 3/2 Freemasonry is an oath-bound b^y. 
1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 148 hlasphemeR and oath- 
breakers, 1S96SHAKS “38, 1 told to gently 

. Of his*Oath-bieaIang. i$26 Hotu Smith Tfff'HdniSsB) 
III, 8 The depositions of his *oath.despising retainers 1786 
Burns Earnest Cty ^ Prayer :! m \, Dempster, a true blue 
Scot I'sewarran\* Thee, *aith detesting, chaste Kilkerran 
1SS3 Gwmalde Cicero's Offices 111 (1558) 160 In an othe- 
m^nge, not whit the feare but what the vertue of it is, 
ought to beconsidered. 1661 Fuller IVorthiesiit (1002) 189 
What *Oath office is kapt m London, I know not 19^ 
Dmly Tel n Aug 7/2 These spies and bieakers of *oath- 
paroles 1884 Congregaiionalist June 465 The sawamental 
solemnity, the '^oath-pledge against evil a 1634 Chapman 
(J ), All the *oath.rites said, 1 have ascended her adorned 
bed 1846 Grote (1869H 8 Zeus coiifei red upon 

Styx the majestic distinction of being the Horkos, or oath- 
sanctioner of the Gods a 17x6 South 7 welve Sernu (17^7) 
IV 210 A scrupulous ^Oath sick Conscience 1818 Cobbeit 
Pol Reg XXXIII 49 The Magistrates, who co-operated 
with this hirei of *oath takers 1897 Mary Kingsley /k. 
Afitea 465 Oath takers being sadly prone to kiss thtir 
thumb, as it were 1438 Water/ Arch, m loih Rep HisU 
MSS Comm Anp, v 299 That no man he recevid unto 
the franches, of the said citie save only foi the same crafte 
that he usith at his *othe takyng iBBa Boswortii-Toi ler 
Anglo-Sax Dict.% \ d}-v)ppe, GifheaWyihebiK 'if he 
be *oath-^TOi thy Laws 0/ Ine 46 z886 Cor nr tt Pall 0/ 

Asgard II, 170 By all that we of old have deemed holy and 
oathwoithy. 

Hence Oatlied (in comb ) a,, fin nished with oaths j 
Oa thfnl a , full of oaths ; Oa'thlet, a small or 
petty oath 

3828 J. Wilson m Blachw Mag, XXIV 296 Cm sing and 
swearing in tnu mph in a *many-oathed language 1887 
Simpson Gol/\ 171 An earnest *oathful desire for victoiy. 
i&s^Blac^ Mag XXXVIII ayo A tiny tart ''oathlet 
Oath z' Forms; 4 athe, 6 

othe, 7- oath, oathe. [f Oath sb ] 
fl. tram To impose an oath upon, pul to one’s 
oath, conjure. Obs 

13 Bvaiig Nicod 1141 in Henig Aiclav LIIT 4x2 Bi 
gret god we yhow athe [L conjurantes eo^ Ibid, 1699 Wo 
war athed full nere [L. comwaii sumns\ 

2 intr, (or with ohj, f/.) To utter an oath 01 
oaths, to swear. Also to oath it 

a 16x7 P Bayne Led, (1634) 167 They carry their sinne 
in their fore-head, braving men, oathing it x6a7-47 Feltham 
Resolves i xix 67 ’Tis easy to know a beginmng bweaier 
He oathes it, as a cowardly fencer plays 1851 R. F^ 
Burton Goet 309 Complainant sweats that he was not paid ; 
witness oathes by the sun that he was 1900 Longtn Mag 
Nov. 72 Some of the soldiers , laughed and oathed in 
evident glee, 

3 trans To take to oath, sweat by. 

1740 T Connor in Genii Mag 461/2^ I do oath the holy 
seven b e. sacraments!, His soul's with Patrick now in 
heaven. 

4 To address or call with oaths 

1834 Tait's Mag I. 41 Some lusty carter is heard oathing 
a bit of the blood patiician. 1853 S. G Osborne in Vise 
Ingeitie Mehora II ii The dogs kept up giowls of 
defiance, till their owners oathed them into Older 
Hence Oa*thixig vhl, sb Also aitrtb 
x68o 1. C Vind. Oaths (ed. 2) 19 If theie be no oathing or 
swearing, there can be no for-swearing x6&t Hickeringill 
Stn Man-caiching Wks 17x6 I 186 These Men-catchers 
lay then Snares and their Oathing-Gins to catch them. 

Oatliallle (^tt'pabT), a, rare^"^ In 7 othablo. 
[f. Oath sb or ® -h -able.] Capable of taking an 
oath J fit or able to be sworn ; oath- worthy 
1607 Shaks. Timon iv lu 135 You are not Othable, 
Although 1 know you'l sweare, terribly sweare. 

Oatmeal ( 5 'utmxl), Forms; seeOATandMEAii 

I . Meal made from oats 

ci4ao Liber Cocomm (1862) 14 Take almondes unblanchid 
Put ote mele to 1422 tr Secreta Secret,, Prtv Prw 244 
A man Sholde ette mettis of colde and moisti complexcion, 
as .Potage of oot-mell 1523 Ld Burners iTV-owr, I xvii. 
19 Behynde the saddyl, they [the Scottis] wyll haue a lytle 
•iacke full of ootemele, 1535 Coverdale Prov xxvii 22 
Though thou shuldest bray a foole with a pestell in araorter 
like otemeell. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health 29 Oatmeal is to 
be accounted the best of all Flour, 1776 Adam Smith W N 
I XI 1. (1869) I 17X The common people in Scotland , are 
fed with oat-meal 1813 J Thomson Led, Inflam, 333 
Poultices, formed of oat-meal 1873 Kingsley (1878) 

II. 437 For growing children, oatmeal is invaluable, 

+ D Proverb Obs 

X542 Gdall Erasm Abqph (1877) 329 Leosthenes had 
perswaded the citee of Athenes to make wane, beejmg set 
agog to thinke all the worlde otemele 36x5 Swetnam 
Arratgnm Worn lu, The worlde is not all made of ote- 
glisters 1673 yinegar & 
Mied Wedn, LecL, You think , that all the world is oat* 
meal 

c. Short for oatmeal porridge. 

1891 m Cent Dtcf 

'\-2 pi X name for a set of riotous or profligate 
young men early in the r^lh century, Obs slang, 
»PP®^Jation has yet been found ex, 
cept that the author of a ludicrous pamphlet has taken the 
name of Oliver Oat-meale’ (Nares Qloss, X822), 


1624 Ford Sun's Darling 1, 1, Do mad prank with Roar- 
ing boys and oatmeals 

3 . attnb oxAComh,,2AoatmealJlumineiy,g)oats, 
gruel, -man, mtU, porridge, oatmeal-ch&iver, -eater, 
-maker) also applied attnb, to cloth of a minutely 
speckled pattern suggestive of oatmeal, as oatmeal 
fneze, serge, etc, 

17x2 Steele Sped No 431 T 3» I desire you would find 
out some Name for these craving Damsels, . Tr'ish •eater‘s 
*Oatmeal chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-Uckers [etc ] 1886 
RtPon Chroiu 4 Sept 2/6 New "Oatmeal Cloths, in plain 
and fancy Cl earn X885 Pall Mall G 28 Jan, 9/1 Dresses 
of "oatmeal cieam, with bonnets to match 1767 A Camp- 
bell 38 Professions of eveilasting amity, past now 

between the Cow-killer and "Oat-meal-eater 1778 Mrs 
RArrALD^^ig Househpr 204 To make "Oatmeal Flummery 
Motlu Bomb in O PI (1814) 1. 278 You "oatmeal- 
groat you were acquainted with this plot x6ii Closet /or 
Ladies ^ Gentlew 134 Oatemeale giotes soked in vmeger 
tS79 Langham Gard Health (1633) 437 Throat squincy vse 
"Otemeale grewell well sifted 1399 Canterbury Marriage 
Licences (M S ), Thomas J ones " Olmellmaker 1720 Land 
Gas, No 5882/3 Thomas Cozens, . Oatmeal maker. 1649 
Blithe Eng Intprov. Impr, (1653) 102 For these Ciops, 
being but of Oates, I could have had five pound an Acre, 
being offeied it by an "Oat-meal man x8xa Eaaminer 
24 Aug, 533/2 Oatmeal boiled in water ("oatmeal porridge). 

Oaty rare, [f. Oat+-t] Of Ihc 

nature of, or full of oats, f esp. of wild oats. 

x6o3 O'HW Pembroleshire vii (1891) 55 Verye fiuitfullfor 
come especciallie barlie, but it is accounted oatie and not soe 
fine as that of the other partes, Ibid , The negligence of 
husbandmen in sowinge of bad and oatie seade. i6x i Co 1 gr., 
Avenier, oatie, belonging to oats. 

Oaze^ Oazy, obs. forms of Oozh, Oozy. 
t OTj, Obs [From oh., abbreviation of <7^- 
jeciion, used in conjunction with sol, = solution, in 
old boolcs of divinity.] In phr. Oh{/) and sol{s) 
== objection (s) and solution(s) ; scholastic or subtle 
disputation Hence f Oh-and-soller Ohs nonce- 
wd , a scholastic or subtle disputant 

xs88 Marprel, Episi (Arb ) 11 Very skilfull in the learning 
of ob and Sol 1623 "Bvivioh Anal, Mel m. iv. 1. 111 (xdsi) 
675 A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Sols. ei66o Loyal Songs (1731) II. 217 Whilst he 
should give us Sol’s and Ob’s, He bungs us in some simple 
bobs 1678 Butler Hud in 11 1242 To pass for Deep and 
Learned bchoLia, Although hut Paltry, ub and Sellers 
f Ob, th 2 Obs [a Heb nw db{]i necromancer ] 
A wizard, magician, sorceier, ventnloquist. 

i6^Gauden iiLxxii 336 They peep and mutter, 

like Obs and Pythons, whispeimg as> out of the earth and 
then bellies. 

+ Ob., abbreviation of Obolus, formerly used to 
denote a halfpenny. 

1442 m Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 387, xvj Skaynys 
of giete packethiede at oh a pec’, in al vuj^ 1463 Bury 
Wills (C;hmden) 30 To reswve an ob fore here offryng, 
tifiSo Disc Common Weed Eng (1893) 42 His hen at a peny, 
his chiken at ob 1596 Shaks i Hen I^, it. iv 590 Item, 
Sacke, two Gallons v s vin d Item, Bread ob. Prince 
0 monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in. 
tollerable deale of Sacke ? 1631 WECVERd^MC Fun Mon 
238 The Hospitall of Saint lames was . . valued at the sup- 
pression to 32 ^ 2 ^ rd ob, 

Ob., abbrev. of L obiit, diedj used before the 
date of a person’s death 

Ob-,j pref The Lai. prep ob * in the direction 
of, towards, against, in the way of, in front of, 
in view of, on account of'. In combination with vbs 
and their deiivatives, the b is assimilated to certain 
consonants, becoming oc- before c-, of- before f-, 
op- before^-, and app 0- before m- (m omiitffre\ 
In combination it has the following senses ; a In 
the direction of, towards; facing, in front of; as 
obvert^e to turn towards, obcedtre to listen to 
b. Against, in opposition, as occurr^e to run 
against, opponffre to place against; often merely 
implying the injurious or objectionable character 
of an action, c. Upon or over ; down upon, down , 
as ohdnclre^ to draw upon or over, obhgdre to bind 
down, occid^re to fall down d Completely; 
sometimes pleonastic, as ohdulcare to sweeten (com- 
pletely), obdurdre to harden greatly; often with 
a colouring of sense a. 

In English use, ob- {pc-, of-, op-, 0-) occurs 

1 . In combinations already formed in Latin in 
the senses above-mentioned; rarely in words formed 
in Eng itself on Latin elements, e g, a obedience, 
obverston) b. object, occur, opponent, opposite*, 
c obduce, Occident) d obdulcorate, obdurate 

2 . In mod. scientific Latin, and hence in Eng , in 
Botany, etc , oh- is prefixed to adjs in the sense 
^inversely', or 'in the opposite direction’; e. g. 
obcorddtus (Linnsens), obcordate, 1 e. cordate with 
the base or broad end presented , obovaie, ovate 
or egg-shaped with the wider end presented; ob- 
tnangular, tnangular with the apex downward. 
See below Obclavatb to Obtubbinate. 

This 15 not an ancient L. use, where ob- was rarely com- 
bined with an adj., the chief example being oblongus 
Oblong, which could hardly be in sense Uie model for these 
words Apparently the prefix represents the oh- of the 
ofthatword ^ representation 


f Oba*oerate, v. Obs. rare [f ppl stem of L. 
obacerare to contradict. (Derived according to 
some Lat, grammanans from acus, ace)- chaff.)] 
Hence f Obacera tion, a stopping one’s mouth. 

t6s6 Blount Glossogr , Obacerate, to stop ones mouth, that 
be cannot tell out his tale 1658 Phillips, Obacoaiton 

Obaie, obs. form of Obey 
t Obafc, obs foira of Aback : cf C) prep ^ 

143s Misyn Fire 0/ Love 3 All lunges putt t» bak c 1450 
St iSurtcts) 5084 Hibprydo was put oink. 

Obambulate (pbsc mbi7?l<?^t), z' laic, [r ppl. 
stem of L obamlntld^e, f. ob- (Ob-) + amlnilaie to 
walk.] ifitr. To walk about; to wander hither 
and thither. 

X6X4-15 Boys Wks (idz'^) 597 Roiilcs depntlerl , doc not 
obambulate and wander vp and downe. but luiiiaino in 
places of happiiicsse or vnhappmcHSc 1633 Kahi Manch. 
A I Mondo (1636) 100 In the intciim the Soule doth not 
wander and obambulate 1694 Mo n i irx A ’ abdais v. ( x 7 ^7) 
231 We must still obambulate, Sequacious of the Court. 
So Ohaiubula tion, walking to and fro ; Oba’m- 
hulatory a., habitually walking about, itinerant, 
x6oo 0 E (M Surer in r) Rcpi Ltbd v. n«) Tjioit 
sU iiinane obambiilations about the limits of p,uisbts 
1610 Boys 7^1^.(1622)375 Their ubambukitions of spnus 
and apparitions of dead men 1818 J. Brown P^inke 107 
Ohambulation miu h befriends T he point for wiin h a in.in 
contends 1855 Ciiamh u My Tiavtls III t. lO M.ui> 
obamhulatory mei chants of such waies 

llObang (tf'‘’hreij). Also7ooban. [Jap. iJ/w/, 
f. 0 gteat + ban (a Chinese fail) sheet, division . ci. 
Kobano.] A gold coin foiineily current 111 Jai)aFi, 
of an oblong foim rounded al the corncis, and 
equal in value to tea kobangs 
1662 J l)s\irs Ir. RIandcUto's Tuiv 11 (1669) 147 
A thousand Gold, whiih amount to foiiv sivoi 

thousand Thayls, or uowns 1863 RiatAi m No\ sos 
T he h.tlf'ob.ing is almost lit« i.dly an olsing, ubn h Is i Ihjilii 
m form, cut in half 1890 Ihttly jVnos ii Oa, 5/4 'lire 
next in sire to this innvuld> nun is the J,ip.uits< 'obang', 
which weighs r.ithei nunc th.m twu ounces and a half, aUmi 
equal to ten English sovereigns 
t Oba rmate, v Ob\, [f. ppl stum of 

L oharmme to aim against.] tram. T\) aim 
(Cockeiam, 1625). Hence f Obarmartion, an 
arming (Ibid). 

1658 PiiiLLir^, Olmmahon, an aimmg against, 
llObarni, oba'me. Ohs, [Kuss. oGliapilHli 
olrumnyi, scalded, prcjiarcd by bcaldmg.] In full, 
mead obarni, i.e. ‘ scalded mead’, a drink used m 
Russia, and known m England c ifioo. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy I. 461 One veather of sodden nnarl 
called 1609 Civb, Witli spit vd M cadis 

As Meade Obarne,and Meade Cheiuiu k xoi6 1 ). Jonsos 
Desnl an Ass i 1, Chimney-sweepers l.\re got] To lluur 
tobacco, and strong-waters, Hum, Meath, and Obatiti 
Obay(e, Obbet, -it, -yt, obs, Jorms oi i v, 
Obit Obbley, variant of Obluy Obs, 

Ii Obbligato (i?bbkgatn, ^ibliga Inl, a (\b) 
Bfus, Often obligato, [a It obbligato, ionneily 
ohhgaio, obliged, obligatory ] Indisireusable ; that 
cannot be omitted : applied to a part esscnlml to 
the completeness of a composition (or to the 
mstniment on which such a part is idayedj ; csp. 
to an accompaniment having an indepLiident value. 
(Disposed to ad hbiiion ) Also Itansf, iiulisperis- 
able, forced, compulboiy 
[xjz^E.xphc For irds in R/us, Itks, v* Ob/n-ata Nvus 
sary, Expressly, or on Pmpose* 1730-6 Bahii »foli«), 
Obligati, signifies foi, or on purpose, or neitssu^ ; as 
dot violin obligati, on purpose tor two violins] 1794 
Mathias Pms Lit (1798) 442 And with li.innotuli's no, 
and warlike .art, PJay’u some Kremli Gem ill's oldniato 
part 1821 Col IIswki k 7 ;/rt;|/(iKy ;) I .sh iIead«Ud,in 
obbligato accompaniment of «t large hanil bell tSTftJs, J. 
Hopkins m Gtove Diet Rlui, I on An 'Ut t)mp.initiiint 
may be either ^\d hbmnn ' or ' Oblig do ’ . It is said i*r l«‘ 
Obligato when, ii foi ms an integral part of the eompo-,uiun, 
B sb An obbligato part 01 aecumpanmicnt 
X845 E IIoLMis Rfo-a? 1 2^6 The vtni and rondo, A'im 
with pianufoite obluiiito, x86x a6 Aug , Hr* 

has furnished a sort of* obhiaato or iiuliiHitulent |wrt. 

Obbraid, conupt foim td Ui»«uv»i. 
t Obcaecate, a, Also (> obse-, fi 7 obec- 
[ad L obCiViiU-us, pa. i>plo. oiobaecdte <ir OiLOiute 
to blind, f. ob- (Ob- i b}+ lardre to Idind ttvem 
blind See also OcahCHTB ?».] Hluitled; Mimi; 
destitute of mental or spiritual vision. f Ob- 
cfiecated (-cec-) a,, la same sense ; fObcsBoatlon 
(-cec-), blinded condition; mental or spiritual 
blindness 

, ^ a 1568 A. Kid in Bannatyne MS. (1875) And pi inct* 
of lustice the verry image suld be, 1 be* i|uhilk hm verlew i*. 
blind and obsecat 157^ Iulke Hesktns' I\ul tji His 
ohsecate and blind enemies. x6«7-77 Fsi 1 n \« Reidtvs 
u Ixiix 293 Neither was their ohduratiori nor ilwlr oIh <*» a. 
tion less. <rx63x Donne Serm, V 125 A heavy blindness 
•wd pbemcation 164X P'amily of Love in Had, Mm, 
(Malham) IV. 447 Let not us persuade ourselves., chat i«ir 
great god Cupid is obcecated. 1696 Evkiyv in JtiHilry\ 
Cn/r. {1842) 1 , 115 The fillets, with which the Junto s eves 
are handed to represent their < >l>emcation. 

Obcess, obs. (^erron.) form of OBfiKBs. 
Obclavate rpbkl^ vA), a, Nat, IJisi, [See Ob* 
a .] Inversely clavate ; club-shaped with the thick- 
ened part at the base. x^7 in hlkmit, Expos, Jjx* 



OSCOMPBESSES. 


OBBUBED. 


Obcompressed (pbk/mpre-st), a. Nat Hist. 
[See Ob- a] Compressed or flattened m the 
opposite of the usual direction see quots. 

iBw Mayne ExJos Lex,t Ohcompressm^Boi Applied by 
H Cassnn to the ovary and seeds of the SynanihereiB 
[= ComposiiiB\ when their greater diameter is from right to 
left, as in the CoreoAsis obcompressed. 189a Syd See, 
Zex,, Obcovf^essedy flattened antetiorly. 

Obconic (pbkp nik), a, NaU HisU =: next. 
i8xp Samoueub Efdomol Compmd, 153 Brosetts labial 
palpi with their fourth joint obconic 1847 Habdy in Proc 
Beno Nat. Clit6 II No. 5. 235 AntennaB..clavate, second 
and third joints obconic. 

Obconical ChieRyJVdi Htst 

[See Ob- 2 .] Inversely conical , of the form of 
a cone with the base upward or outward, 

1B06 BnU Bot 1 Joints compressed, 

omarginate , mternodes obconical xBaB bTAiuc Biew Nnt 
Hist IJ. 298 Antennae with obconical joints xBya Oliver 
JSktK BoU 11 X33 Carpels immersed in a large, obconical 
receptacle 

Obcordate (pbkp a. NaU Hist. [See 
Ob- 2j Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, with 
the apex serving as base or point of attachment. 

*775 J* JrNKiNSON ^ S^ectf, Descr, Br PI Gloss., 
OScofdate, heait-sbaped with the apex downwards 28x9 
Samouklle Enimtol Covipend 153 Thorax obcordate, its 
base very narrow or pedunculated. 1896 Edmonds BoU 
for Beginners vi. 42 In the Wood Sorrel we have an 
obcordate, or inversely heart-shaped leaf. 

So Ohoo rdifoxm a. ^ prec. 

1857 in Mayne Expos Lex 1892 In Syd Soc. Lex. 

Obcuneate (pblaw m 7 t), a Nat HtsU [See 
Ob- 2 ,] Inversely cuneate , wedge-shaped, with 
the thin end at the base of the organ or part. 

*870 Hooker Stud Flora 166 Segments of submerged 
leaves obcuneate. Ihd. 346 Bracts of fruiting catkins 
broadly obcuneate. 

Obourrent, obs. variant of Ocourbeitt. 
Obdeltoid (pbdedtoid), a NaU Hist, [See 
Ob- 3.] Inversely deltoid ; of a triangular form, 
with the apex downward, or at the base of the 
organ or part. X89X in Cent, Diet, 

Obdipfostemonous (pbdipJ^?,stf monos), a. 
Bot. [See Ob- 2 .] Diplostemonous with the dis- 
position of the two stamen-whorls reversed, having 
the stamens of the outer whorl opposite to, and 
those of the inner whorl alternate with, the petals. 
Hence Ohdlploste'moxiy, the condition of being 
obdiplostemonous 

x88o Qxi,iciSimct Boi.v\,%^ 198 It .occurs that theanti- 
petalous stamens are more or less extenor in insertion, and 
then the carpels, when isomerous, are alternate with the inner 
and antisepalous stamens, and therefore opposite the petals 
This arrangement takes the name of Obdiplostemony 188a 
Nature 7 Dec, 126 The .. curious * obdiplostemonous ’ 
arrangement in the genus Plaiytheca x888 Henslow 
Origin Floral Struct xx 189 In. most genera obdi 
ploslemony . is . due to the petanne whorl of filaments being, 
so to say, thrust outside the level of the calycine whorl by 
the protruding, bases of the carpels. 

Obdonttitiou (pbdpimijbn), [ad L. ohdormh 
tfon-em, n. of action from obdormXre to fall asleep, 
f. oh^ (Ob- I d) + dormire to sleep ] 
fl. A falling asleep, or the condition of being 
asleep. Obs. rare“"K 

1634 Bp Hall ConteffipUt N, T. iv. xxxil, A peaceable 
obdorfflition in thy bed of ease and honour 
2. Numbness of a limb, etc due to pressure on 
a nerve ; the condition of being * asleep rare^^. 
xB^j in Mayne Expos Lex x886 in Thomas Med Diet. 

t Obdu'ce, ’v. Ohs. [ad. L. chdiic-he to draw 
over, cover over, f, oh* (Ob- i c) + duche to lead, 
draw.] 

1. irans. To cover, envelop 

1637 Tomlinson 223 This plant is..obduced 
on every side with long strait leaves 1709 Blair in Phil. 
Tfttfis XXVH, 71 A certain Crust obduemg the Cutis 
Ibtd. n8 Cellules obduc’d with a thin Membrane. 

2. To draw or put over as a covering. 

a 1677 Hale Print. Ong, Man i 11. 65 A Cortex that is 
obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants, 
t Obduxt, V. Obs. [f. L. Muct-y ppl. stem of 
ohdueSre see prec ; cf. Induct] tram. = prec i. 

1623 CocKERAM, Ohdncty to couer 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. E^ IV V. 188 When the Liver is so obducted and 
covered with thick skins, that it cannot diffuse its virtue 
+ Obdtl*ctiotL. Obs [ad. L. obdmtt^^eWf n. 
of action f, obdtlcerei see Obditob.] The action of 
covering or enveloping. 

In quot. i6q 9 repr. L. dbductio of the Vulgate, tr. Gr. 
ciraYwv)} of the LX^ , variously explained in the versions^ 
X578 Banister Hist. Man 1, 34 A strong Ligament within 
the loynt. beside the outward ohductions, and clothynges 
with Ligamentes. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ecchts. 11, a Make 
no hast in the time of ohduction 16*3 Cocki^am, Oodue* 
Siofiy a couering 1636 Blount Ghssogr, Ooduction, a 
covering or laying over, j, * . 

+ ran. [f. Ob- i d + late 

L. dulcbrdrc to sweeten, f. dulcbr-em sweetness, f. 
dulc-ts swQtt* cf.T^ obdulcdre.’] tram To sweeten. 

1657 Tomlinson Renovts Dup* 36 Such medicaments are 
obdulcoratcd with cordial electuanea 
Obduracy (^'bdiuraa, ^diue’rasi). _ [f Obdu- 
BATB * see -AOY 3 , and cf. late L. ohdurattol\ The 
state or quality of being obdurate. 

V0L.VIL 


1. Stubbornness, obstinacy; obstinate haidness 
of heart, relentlessness ; persistence in evil. 

*597 Shaks 2 Hen, ii 11 50 Thou think’st me as 
farre m the Diuels Booke, as thorn and Falstafife, for 
obduracie and persistencie 1670 G H Hut Cardinals ii 
II* i6x He IS so constant in his resolutions, that it passes 
almost to obduracy. 17*0 Welton Suj^ Smo/GodW. 
XVI 436 To bleak the Obduiacy of my Harden'd and 
ungrateful Heart. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr (1864) I ii iv 
238 If Rome at times was courted with promising sub. 
mission, at others it was opposed with inflexible obduracy 

2, The state of being physically hardened, rare. 
1823-34 Good's Study Med (ed. 4) IV, 514 They [caruncles] 

are found to acquire the obduracy of a iigid scirrhus 

Obdurate (p bdiur/t, ^bdiri»‘rA), a [ad. L 
ohdiiraUm hardened, hardened in heart, pa. pple. 
of obdurdre • see next.] 

1 a. Hardened m wickedness or sin; persistently 
impenitent ; stubbornly resisting, or insensible to, 
moral mHuenGe 

<7x440 yacoS's IFell 126 pei be so obdurate in here 
coueytise. 1338 Bp Watson Sez/ Saeram xvi. g8 What 
obduiate vnkmdness is this, not to recognise these so gieat 
benefites 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 790 What Wonders 
mo\ e th’ obdurate to relent ? 1720 Welton Sitjfer Son of 
God I iv. 76 Mollifie and Soften the Haidness of my 
Obdurate Heart. 1830 Dentomlx 366 The obdurate 
conscience of the old sinner 

ahsol as sb 1830 W. Phillips Mi. Sviaivt 177 Beholding 
, With righteous wrath such obdurates 
b. Hardened, or hardening oneself, against per- 
suasion, entreaty, the sentiment of pity, etc. ; 
stubborn, obstinate, unyielding, inflexible, relent- 
less, hard-hearted, inexorable. 

1386 Marlowe xsi Pi, Tmnburl. v. i, If humble suits or 
imprecations ..Might have entreated your obdurate breasts. 
*393 Shaks. 3 Hen VU i, iv X42 Women are soft, milde, 
pittifull, and flexible; Thou, steme, obdurate, flintie, rough, 
remorselesse^ 1692 Drydbn St, Euremont's Ess. 167 The 
miserable condition of old King Pnam touches the most 
obdurate SouL 173X Johnson Ranthler Na 171 F 8 To 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless x8z8 Siicllcy 
Rev. Islam iv ix, But custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts. 1840 Barham Ingol Leg,, Look at 
Clock XIX, Why the fair was obdurate None knows,— to be 
sure it Was said she was setting her cap at the Curate. x866 
Mrs H Wood Si Martin's Eve xxv (1874) 311 She was 
compelled to be more obdurate than even her father had been 
C, Jig, of things. 

1727 Swift Lei Eng Tongue Wks 1755 II x^ 1B8 They 
have joined the most obdurate consonants without one 
intervening vowel 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs 69 This 
obdurate and destructive disease 18x4 Cary Ernie, Inf, 
xxxiii. We all were silent Ah, obdurate earth ! x8^ 

Dickcns Old C, Shop xl, Said Kit, hammering stoutly at 
an obdurate nail. 

1 2. Physically hardened or hard. Ohs. 

*597 A, M.tr Gmllemeau's Fr. Chirurg lo/a The fissures 
are filled vp with some obdurate substance and callositye. 
c x6oo Norden spec. BnU, Cor mo, (172B} 11 Tynn the owre 
thereof beyng an obdurate stone spred in the veynes of the 
jnountaynes. X743 tr, HeistePs Snrg 304 Attended with 
an obdurate Callus. 1784 Cowper Task i. 52 Well-tann’d 
hides, Obdurate and unyielding 

b. iranj. Harsh or disagreeable to the senses. 
Ohs rare. 

1847 H More Song of Soul 1. 11 cxxiii, I mean not 
Natures harsh obdurate light. 

Obdurate (pbdiurB*t, ^diu«T^>t), v. [f Ob- 
durate <x , or L. MurdU, ppl. stem of obdurdre to 
harden, harden m heart, f. oh* (Ob- I b) + durdre 
to harden.] 

1 trans. To make obdurate, to harden in wicked- 
ness, or against moral influence, entreaty, etc. ; to 
make stubborn or obstinate ; to harden the heart 
of, make relentless or pitiless. 

<11340 Barnes Wks (1573) 279/a The holy Ghost saytlL I 
will obdurate the hart of Pharao. 1803 J Dove Coffut. 
Atheism x [They] haue so haidned and obdurated them 
selues, that they haue no seoce or feeling, x63x Howell 
Venice 44 She [Venice] is obdurated with the same kind of 
vigor and vertu as old Rome, xfi6a Petty Taxes $8 Most 
of the punishments, are but shame, which shame tor ever 
after obdurates the offender X7XO [see Obdurated below). 
x86o PusEY Min, Proph 84 Not . from God, dooming to 
perdition, repiobatuig, ohduratmg, damniQg, but from man 
..obduring or hardening himself in sin. 

2 To harden physically. Obs. rare. 

*597 [see Obdurated below] 1399 A M tr GaleVtoueVs 
Bk, Physicke 4/2 Sprede it on two papers .and in the night 
it will obdurate itselfe. x6S7 Tomlinson /frwx/x Disp 10 
So as either too much to obdurate or mollify, 
f 3 tiUr. To become hard, Ohs. rare. 

1639 D. Pell Impr Sea 263 This tree brings forth 
hlossomes, first white, then green, afterwards red, and then 
obdurates, from whence come the doves. 

Hence O bdurated^/ a 

1397 A M tr GmllemeadsFr Cktrurg 20/2 The debUest 
syde of the obdurated liver or milte 1399 — tr GabeU 
houer's Bk Physicke 248/2 When as a woman getteth an 
obduratede Breste. X710 Acc Last Etsiemp. Tom Whigg 
If. 55 Our Young, and not yet Obdurated Kitt Catt 1874 
PusEv Lent. Serm. 422 The obstinacy of an obdurated will. 

Obdurately (see the adj.), adv. [f. Obdubatb 
a. + -ly 2.] In an obdurate manner; stubbornly j 
relentlessly. 

I»X7XX Ken Poet. Wks HI 33 Israel, grown 

obdurately profane. 1838 Dickens Nich Nick xv, Still 
Mr Liltyvick, regardless of the siren, cried obdurately 
[etc], 1865 Belton Est. x. ns Shut your doors 

obdurately against [them]. 


ObdnrateUdSS (see the adj,). [f. as prec + 
-NESS ] The state or quality of bemg obdurate. 

1. = Obduracy i, 

*6x8 Gainsford Perl Warieck m Select, fr, Harl Misc 
(1793) 74 If the duchess continued in her obdurateness, and 
would not desist from her feminine rages, and terrible 
prosecutions 1708 Brit Apollo No. 23 3/r With fervent 
heat m* ohdurateness he blames 1720 Welton Suffer Son 
of God II, XIX 532 How often have I felt this Obdurateness 
of Heart within I 

2. = Obduracy 2. rare 

*397 A. M. tr. Qutllemeau's Fr. Chtntrg 44/1 [Bandages] 
must be softe.. because through the obduratnes therof, they 
might hurte that parte, 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Ei^, 146 
It presently acquired a stony obdurateness. 

Obduratiou (^bdiur^**j3n). [ad. L, ohdurd* 
iton-wi hardening, n. of action from obdurdte to 
harden ] The action or fact of hardening, or con- 
dition of being hardened. 

1 . A hardening, or condition of being hardened, 

in sm or wickedness, a making or becoming 
stubborn, obstinate, or insensible to moral influ- 
ence; rarely^ a becoming, or condition of having 
become, relentless or insensible to entreaty (quots. 
1494, 1536). ♦ 

*494 Fabvan Chron, vn 553 Than the Gaunteners sup- 
prysyd with more obduracion of herte agayn theyr prynce, 
made theym a <apytayne namyd Phylyp Artyuele. 1526 
Ptlgr Pesf. (W. de W. 1331) gob, Obduracion or vnpite- 
fulnes xsSe Parsons Chr Exerc il vL 367 This . was 
the obduratiou of Pharao. 1647 M. Hudson Ew Right 
Govi I 11. 7 God doth work upon the will, either by way 
of Obduration, or by way of Mollification and conversion. 
1728 Ramsay General MisiakOf 20 Obduration follows 
public shame 1778 Bp Lowth Isaiah Notes (ed 12) 182 
The obduration of the Jews of that age 1882-3 Schafp 
EneyeL Rehg, Knenol III. X740/1 Falling under that 
judgment of obduration of which Isaiah speaks. 

2. Physical hardening, rare. 

*634 Gayton Pleas, Notes nr. vii. 113 The obduration of 
his Posteriors,, almost petrified by continnall hardmngs 
upon his Asses bare backe. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed 4) IV 231 As the distension and obduration increase. 

t Obdiira*tioiis« Obs.rare^K [f, O bdura- 
tion: see -Tous.] Characterized by or showing 
obduiation; obdurate, 

xfija Baxter Bagshcevds Seand 1 4 , 1 had been guilty of 
an obduratious self-saving, and perfidious silence 

t Obdnre (^diuo i), a, Obs. (exc. arch^ [f, 
Ob- ib + <fr<?^«jhard. after L. obdurarei see next.] 
1, = Obdurate a , i. 

1608 Heywood Lucrece iv, ii. Wks 1874 V. 2x9 My doors 
the day time to my friends are free, But in the night the 


obdure gates are lesse kinde 1639 G Daniel EccTus xvL 
45 Hee made obdure the heart of y* proud King Pharoh. 
*655 Heywood ZcVxyei'Lcg Fortune ly Laud ^ Sea\ 11. Wks. 


1874 VI. 375 The boy^s inflexible, and 1 obdure. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning iionn.. Meaning of the Look, When thy deathly 
need is obdurest \}{tter edd dreariest] 

2 . » Obdurate a. a. 

*624 Quarles Siods Sonn xxiv 1632 — Ew, Fancies 
II xiv. (x66o) 54 Gods sacred Word is like the Lamp of Day, 
Which softens wax, but makes obdure the clay. 

Plencc fObdurely adv, ; fObda^renflSff. 

*624 Heywood Gunatk. i 55 The fates For her obdnre* 
nesse turn'd her intostone. 163^ Bf. Hall Contempl,, N *J 
IV. Christ Beirtyed, Oh tbesottishnesse and obdurenesse of 
this Sonne of perdition 1 1848 Lytton K Arthur ix. civ. 
The morsels least ohdurely tough. 

Obdnre (^fbdiua*j), v. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. ohdurd-re to harden, to render or become hard ; 
f ob* (Ob- ib) + durdre to harden, f. dur^us hard.] 
1 . irans. » Obdurate v, i (la qnots. 1640 in 
good sense : To strengthen, fortify, ‘ steel ’.) 

*398 Yong Jhasta 24 Now mdlifie thy dire Hardnes and 
brest of thine so much obdured. 1633 Heywood Eng 'Irtco, 
y. Wks. X874 IV. 90 Hath sinne so^dur'd thy heart? *640 
Bp Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 20/1 We may not so obdure 
ourselves as to be like the Spartan boys, who would not so 
much as change a countenance at their beating Ibid 23/2 
It concerns a wise man to obdure hunself against these weak 
fears, 1678 R. Barclay Apol, Quakers v. § 18 153 God 
seems to have obdur'd their Hearts, to force them unto 
great Sins. z86o [see Oudurate tr. i). 

ta. To harden physically ; « Obdurate v. 2. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik r S5 A dragon they espie Obdur'd 
to stone, x66s Sir T Herbert Trav. (1677) 112 Brick . . 
hardned by the Sun, which makes them.. no less solid and 
usefull than those the Fire obdures. 

1 3 , tntr. a. To become hard. "b. To become 
or remain obdurate ; to persist stubbornly. Obs 
x6o9 Heywood Brit Troy vi, 11, Sencelesse of good as 
stones they soone obdure, X64X ‘Smectymnuus Answ 
Post. (1653) 88 Becket obdures, denies that the Courts have 
authoritie to judge bim. ^ X7;$o Shenstond Rmn'd Abbey 
213 Resolute in wrongs the pnest obdur’d 
Plence f Obdu ring vbl sb. 

*643 Milton Eivorce 11. xx, He, would little perplex his 
thought for the obdunng of nine hundred and ninety such 
as will dayly take worse liberties. 

Obdured (^diuo’id, poet. ^diu»*red), ppl. a. 
Now rare or Obs. [pa. pple. of prec, vb., alter L. 
obdUraltts obdurate.] 

1. « Obdurate a . x . 

*585 Jas. I Ess. Poesfc (Arb) 53 To ignorants obdurde, 
quhair wilful errour lyis a 16x9 FoTHERHYyiMww i. xv. § 2 
(2622) z54 A notable mirrour of obdured vngodlmesse *649 
Bp Hall Cases Consc. iii ix.(i654) 252 Denouncing judge, 
ment to the unbeleeving and obdured sinner 1667 Milton 
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OBDUBEDKESS. 

P, L. II. s88 Ann th' oMoted brest With stubborn mtlence 
Steel round bis bre^t. 

+ 2 « Obddbatb flf. 2. rar ^. 

16X0 H. HtnroN FoUic's Ami. (Percy Soc ) 9 , 1 could . 
Reacie them a lecture should their vice unpnnt With saoie 
lines in the obduied flint* 

Hence +Obdu*rediieaS| obdurateness, 
i«33 Bp. Hail Hard TtxU, N T 183 WiA further 
obdurednesse of heart, a it 6 sfi * Spectahitts ^Rem 


^placable obduredness, and unreclaimability of natuie. 

tObdu*rity, Ohs rare, [f OBDDBEfl* + -iTT: 
cf. Bdbitt*] Hardness ; obduracy. 

c 1600 Noeden SMc Bni , Cttrim (1728) x8 A stone called 
a Moar-stone. .Notwithstanding their naturall obdunhe, 
the Countne people haue a deuice to cleeue them, 1653 
F G tr*5Vu<*r£^^r^rtw«««(j6ss)IV*yiii.n. 1X3 When 

? ou discover any obdurity or inhumanity m her,^ 1057 
loxuKSoir RiJtfiu's Dts^ 116 Because of their obdurity and 
density they preserve the strength of those medicaments 

01>6 Gr Utst [ad. Gr <hj 3 d ] A village 
or district in ancient Laconia ; a subdivision of an 
original or clan- 

183s Thirlwali, GreeciWii I 3*5 An obe, which originally 
sigmBed a villag^e or district* a 1873 Lytton Pansamets iv 
V, The divlaons or obes acknowledged by the State 

it Obeak bta), obi (du*bi) Also 8 obia, 9 
obea, obeeyah. [A West African word- cf. 
Efik itbio, * a thing, or mixture of things, put in 
the ground, as a charm to cause sickness or death? 
the Obeah of the W 4 st Indies* (Goldie Diet of 
EM 1874). the senses cf. those of JuJu ] 

1 . An amulet, charm, or fetish used by negroes 
for magical purposes. 

1796 STEDM^M Surinam If, xx 80 A superstitious oiia or 
amulet tied about his neck. Ibid. (1813) II. xxix. 360 To 
whom he sells his obias or amulets, in order to make them 
invulnerable. 

2 A kmd of pretended sorcery or witchcraft 
practised by the negroes in Africa, and formerly 
in the West Indies and neighbouring countries. 

1784 Grainger Sugar Cant iv 381 In Obia,all the sons of 
sable Afnc trust x8oa Mar Edgeworth GraUJul Ne^o 
(1832)246 noie^ Strict investigation*. has been made after 
the professors of Obi. ax8x8 M. G. Lewis JV. Ind 
(xS^) 94 The belief in Obeah is now greatly weakened 1823 
T. KouGKLEV Jamatca PianitPs umde li. 83 Perhaps the 
horrid and abominable practice of Obea is carried on, di 5 > 
membering and disabling one another. 1889 H. J Beli. 
Obeah j Wtichcraji tn W. Indies 1. 9 Before the emancipa- 
tlon . the practice of Obeah was rampant in all the W^t 
Indian Colonies. 1889 Pall MaU G , The awful mysteries 
of Obeeyah (pulgo Obi) and the powers possessed by the 
Obeeyah women of those days, weie sufflciently known to 
all the slave traders of the West Coast 
8. attrib. and Comb., as obeah (or obi) -man^ 
•^woniaUi one who practises obeah, a negro sorcerer 
or sorceress. 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv 370 noitf The negro-con- 
jurers or obia-men as they are called, a 18x8 M G Lewis 
yrnl W Ind (1834) 237 Adam, the reputed Obeah-man 
X840 Marrvat Poor ^ack xli, She . had always been con* 
sidered as an Obi woman. x886 Grant Allen In all Shades 
xxyiii. (1887) aoo His mouldy obeah mummery of loose 
alligators' teeth and .little human kntftkle*bone5. 

Hence O beali, o-bl,®. irons , to bewitch by obeah, 
put under a spell ; O'bealilam (obeoiam, obeism, 
obiism), the practice of or belief in obeah. 
a x8x8 M, G Lewis frnl W. /wif. (1834) *34 Edward had 
Oheahed him. 1836 £ Howard jK liefer xlvui, Such 
superstitious nonsense as Obeobm x866 Beckford Davis 
in Rep. R. Comm. Jamaica 521 Obeahism .. is the ait of 
poisoning, combined with the art of imposing upon the 
credulity of ignorant people by a pretence of witchcraft 
X874 Sir S D Scott To Jamaica xui. 231 Belief in witch- 
craft, under the name of Obeism and Myalism x8ofi H. T. 
Bell in Stoddart Cruising Canibees xl 89 *Mis^, I'm 
Obeahed, I know lUI go dead*. 

Obeehe, var. OBErsK Obs.t to obey. 
tOlie dilile, o. Obs. rare'^K H. L ohedi^re 
to obey- see -ble, -iblb. Cf. OF. obiissabh 
obedient, docile.] Capable of obedience , docile. 

t 6 a» Bp. KAi.i.CoHiempl.i H T. m.Chnsi amg GergesenSj 
Spirits may be made most sensible of paine, and by the 
obedible submission of their created nature, wrought upon 
immediately by their appointed tortures. 

Okadienoe (ebrdi^ns). Also 4-5 -idna(e, 4-6 
-yenoe, 5 -yans ; 4 obyd-, 6 obcedience. [a. F. 
ohddunce (i2tb c. in Littrd), ad L ohUtenha^ n, 
of quality f. ohedient^otn Obedient- see -enob. 
With senses 2-4 cf. med.L. ohedientia in Dn 
Cange ] 

1 . The action or practice of obeying; the fact or 
character of being obedient; submission to the 
rule or authority of another; compliance with or 
performance of a command, law, or the like; the 
action of doing what one is bidden. 
a Awr iP. 6 Vor neod one, als . . obedience of hire 
bischope. oSer of hire henre. 1340 Ayetib. 140 Of boasam- 
ne«e .. be milde boush gledliche, , uor >e loue bet he 
hep to pe obedience. CX380 Wvclif Whs (1880) o For 
ftyned obydience to syntul mannus tradiciouns, 1484 
Caxton Fables of M sop ir ix, Vndone and lost for fauUe 
of obedyence 1563 FmrScoir Thre Quest. Wks. 

1B8B I. 59 For our humil and dew ohoedience vnto our 


10 

lauebful Soucrane. i6oa Fulbeckc sstPi Parall, Intr^. 
a To bee brought vppe in the obedience of I^iwes 1638 
SiK T Herbert Trcco (ed. 2) 19 They traine their cattell to 
such obedience, as with a Call or Whistle a gieat Heard 
will follow them like dogges. 1754 Ldwards Freed. JVtll 
in IV. (176?) 160 Obedience is the submitting and yielding 
of the Will of one, to the Will of anothei. xBas jEFrFRsoN 
Autohog. Wks 1859 I. 3 Ihe King's Council held their 
places at will, and were in most humble obedience to th^at 
will 1838 Dickens Hurh Nick xxi, In obedience to this 
lequest the qualifications were all gone through again X874 
Mobley Compromise {xm) 6 % Superstition, blind obedience 
to custom, and the other substitutes for a right and inde* 
pendent use of the mind , 

b. fd'. The action or fact of yielding to some 
actuating force or agency i see Obbt v, 1 d. Usually 
in phr. %n obedience to. 

167X L, Addison JK Barhary 102 They remove from one 
place to another, in obedience to their fickle Humors and 
cogent Necessities. Mod A heavy body falls to the ground 
in obedience to the law of gravitation The s becomes r 
m obedience to Verner’s law. 

c. Passive obedience. («) (Opposed to active 
obe^ence) an obedience m which the subject allows 
himself to be treated according to the will of 
another ; or m which he suffers without remon- 
strance or lesistance. (b) Unqualified obedience 
or submission to authority, whether the commands 
be reasonable or unreasonable, lawful or unlawful. 

1636 Sramhall Repltc vi 231 Whether a power to leform 
abuses and inconveniences he necessary to a King, to which 
all his Subjects owe at least p^assive obedience* <11708 
Bcvcridgb Thes Theol (1711) ill 328 As by Christ's ms- 
sive obedience we are freed from the guilt of sin, so by His 
active obedience we are invested with righteousness 171a 
Berkeley Passive Obedience; or, the Christian Doc- 
trine of not resisting the Supieme Power, proved and 
vindicated, upon the Pnni^les of the Law of Nature x8o8 
Moore Poet IPhs. II. 16 The churchman's opiate draught, 
Of passive pi one obedience 1827 Hallam Const Nisi. 
(1857) Ih 5 ^' 330 The doctrine of passive obedience had now 
crept from the homilies into the statute-book. 

2 . The fact or position of being obeyed, or of 
having others subject to one; command, authority, 
rule, dominion. (Now chiefly of ecclesiastical 
authority, esp that of the Church of Rome ) 

c ixoo Vices 4 Virtues 7 Sume Imteti wel of hem seluen . 
5if he bie of heije menstrCjO^Ser gif he hafS sum hei obedi- 
ence. X393 Langl P pi, C X. 220 Holy churche hote}> alle 
manere puple Vnder obedience to bee and buxum to J>e 
lawe OC.X400-50 Alexander 1965 All be gracieux goddez 
. . , , . ... . , . . drr^’ - 


longer 1 
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Prof Bk. XI, § 754. 330 C D is a Monke professed under 
the obedience or the same Abbot 1655 Fuller C 7 t Hist, 
IX. 11 I 24 To abjure the authority and obedience of the 
Bishop of Rome. x8»7 Hallam Const Htsi (1876) HI, xvi 
214 The prospect of reducing Spain to the archduke’s obedi- 
ence 1874 (7REEN Short Htsi vii § 2, 356 The two Houses 
decided . * to return to the obedience of the Papal See 
"b. irernsf A sphere of authority; a realm, dis- 
trict, or body of persons subject to some rule, esp* 
ecclesiastical ; a dominion. ^ 

x6m Pagitt ChrtsUamgr i in (1636) 125 Christians . . 
of the Patriarch of Constantinoples obedience. X832 tr. 
Sismondi's Ital, Rep, ix. 209 On the 7 th of July, the 
assembled cardinals of the two ' obediences’ named in their 
place a third, Alexander V. X876 Freeman Cone, 

V xxii. 20 All the Englidi land-owners within Wilhanrs 
obedience. X878 Stubbs Medieval 4 Mod, viii (1900) 

184 The Armenian Church was so far schismatic as not 
to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine 
obedience. 

3 . A salutation expressive of submission or re- 
verence ; a bow or curtsy ; « Obeisance 3. Now 
arch, and dial. To make {puds') obedience^ med.L, 
obedienUam facere. 

1503 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 76 To hir [Dame Nature] 
thair makar to mak obediens, Full law inclynnand with all 
dewreuerens, X604 Drayton Owlertsx The poore Owle 
(his Obedience done) Thus to his Liege Lord reverently 
begun x66x Evelyn Diary 2a Apr,, After obedience on 
their several approches to ye throne. x8oo Helena Wells 
Constantia Neville HI xxix 193 * Be suie to bring your 
music books he cried, as I made my obedience 1885 ‘ J. S. 
Winter’ In Quarters vi 105 A nurse who rose and 
made her obedience when he entered. 

4 , In a monastic or conventual establishment: 
Any office, official position, or duty, under the 
abbot or superior , tiie paiticular office or duty of 
any inmate of a convent ; also, the cell, room, or 
place appertaining or appropriate to a particular 
office; s=med.L. obedientia (see Du Cange). 

i737>4x Chambers Cycl, s v, Obedience, Obedientia^ is 
sometimes used in the canon law, for an office, or the 
administration of it, Obedientia was used in the general, 
for eveiy thing that was enjoined the monks, by the abbot, 

. In a more restrained sense [it] was applied to the 
farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks weie 
sent, . . either to look after the farm, or collect the rents. 
181S Mary Schimmflpenninck Demol Monast PL Royal 
HI- St All the obediences .. weie put into . disorder. 
Obedieii^ is the name given to those rooms containing the 
materials* for the different kinds of works in whidi nuns are 
employed. There were a great many of these obediences 
at Port Royal, as for example, obediences for the linen, the 
rpbery, the mattresses, the bedding, the furniture, the drugs, 
the apothecary’s shop. x88a Ogilvie (Annandale), Obedience 
.. 3 . . {b) A written precept or other formal instrument by 
wmeh a superior in a religious order communicates to one 
of ms s^jecls any special precept or instruction 1891 Cent. 
DtcLi Obedience., Eccles. In Roman &thoUc 


OBEDIENTIAL. 

monasteries, any ecclesiastical and official position, with the 
estate and profits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot’s junsdiction 

t Obe'diencer. Obs [f Obedience + -be: cf. 
F. ohidiencier ] =« Obedientiary sh. 

CX380 WYCLiri*^/. Whs, III. 27 As cure prelatis wib her 
obedienseers and her lyvyng dtspisen be mekenes and be 
povert of Crist 1393 Langu /’. PI C, vi 91 liote he be 
obediencer to pryour ojier to mynstre 1520 More Dyaloge 
I Wks 157/1 God willed the woman to be subiecte and 
obediencer of man §535 Act 27 Hen F///, c, 28 § 15 The 
abbottes or pryours to whome thei be obedyenceis, xyax 
Si. German's Doctor 4 - Stud 284 All that the Obediencer 
hath is the Supeiior’s [1892 Kirk Abingdon Acc, p. xi, We 
might . use ‘obediencer’,] 

Obedienciarie, obs. form of OBEDipTiABT. 
Obe'dieucy* L. obedieutta* see 

Obedience and -ency ] « Obedience i. 

16x4 R Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl v. m Dodsley 
XI. 486 Great Croesus’ shadow may dispose of me To what 
hepleaseth Di^it So speaks obediency. 1800 Coleridge 
Ptccolom V 11, The holy nabit of obediency. 

Obedient (t^bfdient), a, (sb.) Also 4-6 -yent, 
5-6 -lente, 5 obeydyand, 6 obcedlent. [a OF. 
obidient (iitb c. in Godef ), ad. L. ohedienUm^ pr. 
pple of obsdire to Obey.] 

1 , That obeys or is willing to obey ; submissive 
to the will of a superior; complying with or carry- 
ing out a command or commands; doing what 
one is bidden ; subservient ; dutiful, 

<xxa25 Ancr R. 424 BoSe beon obedient to bore dame in 
alle Jnnges, bute me sunne one 1382 WvcLir 2 Cor, 11. 9 
That I knowe .. wher in alle thingis ge ben obedyent. X4 
Tundale's Vis, 1944 Lovyd ay God .. And to hym ever 
obeydyand were 1535 Coverdale Ps, civ [cv ] a8 They 
were not obedient vnto his worde, 163a J. Hayward 
tr. Biondt's Bromena 158 The obedient executor of your 
commands 1667 Milton P, L, xn 246 Such delight haul 
God in Men Obedient to his Will 17x5 De Foe Fmh 
I nsii net (x84x) I. Introd i To be made obedient to what 
they have already learnt. 1828 Scott F M. Perth x, Ho 
lacks the homage and obedient afleetton which the poorest 
yeoman receives from his family 1833 Alison H isU Europe 
(1849-53) I IV § 123. 561 The armed force is essentially 
obedient — it acts, but should never deliberate, 1875 Jo wctt 
Plato (ed 2) III 702 They were obedient to the laws. 

+ b Owning, or subject to, the rule of another 
as sovereign or supeiior ; subject Ohs 
1340 Hamfolc Pr Consc 4072 Ne fia hafi sal na man be 
bughsome, Ne obedient to >ekirk of Rome, c iaoo Maundkv. 
(1839) ill 16 Contreys that ben obedyent to the Emperour. 
c X440 Gesta Rom u 5 (Karl. MS ) A spirit obediente to a 
new gouernaunce. c 15x1 zst Eng Bk, Amer (Arb.) Introd. 
30/2 [It] IS not obedient to the chyrch of Rome. 

c Conventionally used as an expression of re- 
spect or courtesy, esp. at leave-taking, or in the 
conclusion of a letter; in phr.y^wr obedient servant, 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VIII 137 Tl his subscribed by 
your humble and obedient sonne Frances. x68x in Ellis 
Orig Lett Ser, n, IV 66 , 1 am so entirely myself as being, 
Sii, Your most obedient and most devoted servant, Z Isham 
X777 Sheridan Sch Scand. i i, Snake Mr Surface, your 
most obedient {Ex ti ) Jos Mi . Snake, your most obedient. 
X781 CowFER Truth 212 Reduce his wages, or get rid of 
her, Tom quits you, with — ‘Your most obedient, Sir 1885 
Times 24 Nov. 10/4 You will gieatly oblige, Sir, Your 
obedient servant 

+ 2 Astrol, Said of certain signs of the zodiac, 
etc. ; Subject ; see Obey v. Ohs. 

1390 Gower Conf III X32 Which [the star Botercadent] 
of his kmde obedient Is to Mercurie and to Venus, c X39X 
Chaucer Astrol, ir. § 28 Thise crokede signes ben obedient 
to the signes J>at ben of riht Assencioun. 
f 3 , Yieldmg to desires oi wishes; compliant. Obs, 
1362 Langl P. PI. A xi. 188 Obedient as breheren and 
sustren to ohere. 1497 Bp, Alcock Mans Perfect C ij b/r 
Yf we bo obedyent unto our bedes, god is obedient unto our 
prayers. 

4 . fig. (chiefly of things or involuntary agents) : 
Moving or yielding as actuated or affected by some- 
thing else. 

X398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi Ixxiv. (Bodl MS.) He 
findeji mater more able and obedient to his worchingc jie 
more noble impression he prenteji ]>erein 1551 T. Wii t*0N 
Logtke (X580) 43 b, Other efficient causes that are obedient, 
are but instrumentes of doyng, as Hatchettes, Hammers, 
XS90 Shaics. Com, Err 1 i 87 My wife and I . fioating , 
obedient to the stieame, Was earned towards Corinth, as 
we thought, 1726 Leoni tr Albertis Archit. L jw/x The 
Ash is accounted very obedient in all manner of Works, 
1857 Buckle Citnhs. I vjl 344 Soldiers live upon an element 
much moie obedient to man. 

tB sh. One who is obedient or subject to 
authonty ; a subordinate : see quots. Obs. 

1626 C Potter tr Father Pants Hist ir. 8t Apt to con- 
demne and reprehend any action whatsoeuer, if it were not 
done with their knowledge and counsell, as also to iustifie 
all the actions of their Ubedients 2662 Ray Three Km, 
ij 139 Here [Glasgow] are most commonly about forty 
students of the first year, which they call obedients. 
Obediential (t^brdqe njal), a, {sb.) [ad. med L. 
obedientidl^iSy f, obsdientia Obedience : see -al 2 ; 
cf. F. obddientiel (1636 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by obedience. (Common m 1 7th c., chiefly 
Theol . ; now rare or Obs. in gen, sense.) 

16x0 Sanderson Serm. (1657) 15 Which distinction of Doc- 
tnnall and Obedientiall Necessity* ,ib sufficient toclear all 
doubts m this point. 1643 Rutkerforo Tryal 4 Trt. Faith 
XXV. (X845) 371 Every being . . hath a power oi^iential to bear 
what God saith, and do it. a 2677 Hale Prim, Ortg. Man. 



OBEDIEISTTIALLY. 

I, i. 38 Theie is no Power in the World but owes . an 
obediential subjection to the Lord of Nature. 1755 S. 
Walker Senn 1, An obedential ^irit is the only Qualifi- 
cation for happiness in us. 1825 Culbertson LecL Rml 
VI 77 The obediential sufferings and death of Christ. 

2 . Sc, Law, (See quots.). 

*^3 Stair Institutes 1 111, § 3 (ed. 2) 20 Obediential 
Obligations are these, which are put upon men by the will 
of God, not by their own will, and so are most Natural, as 
introduced by the Law of Nature. X773 Erskine/wA Lam 
Scot, III 1 § 9 414 1 hese are called By Lord Stair obedi- 
ential or natural abhgaizons,m opposition to coiwenhonaL 
1832 Austin yurts^r (*879) II. 945. 

tB. sd, (Seequol.) Ods,rare^o, 

1674 Blount Glosso^ (ed. 4), ObedteutialSf those that 
execute an Oihee under Superiours, and with obedience to 
their commands. 

Hence Obedie ntially adv., in the way of obedi* 
ence , Obedle'ntlalneHS, a relation of obedience. 

1640 Gaudcn T/ie Leve^ etc. (1641) 12 No men or minds 
are moie obedientially disposed to an heroick patience 
1631 J F[reaki 3 ] A^Pj^xs Occ Philos 28 Wuch obe- 
dientialness .is such as our bodies to our souls avitA 
Beveridge TIus TAeol. (1710) II. 27s To do works of 
chaiity to the pool, obedientially to God's command. 
Obedie'ntiar. rate J[See-Ait 2 ] s=next, A 2, 
Z892 KnutC^i^/ir) Accounts otthe Obedientiars of Abingdon 
Abbey, 

Obedientiary ((Jbrdiiemjari), sb, andn. Also 
6 -euoi-, -enoy-. [ad. med.L obedwttidn-us^ adj, 
and sb., f. ohedientia Obedijsnos : see -aby ] 

A. sb, + 1 . A person practising obedience, or in 
a position of subjection, one owning allegiance; a 
subject; a liegeman. Obs, 

CXS40 Br. on Bangor in Ellis Ortg* Lett Ser m II 151, 


■TOt 

liomish sea. 1^3 Stow' ^uru^ (1642) 204/1 In respect of 
the whole realm, London is but. a subject and no free 
estate, an obedienciary and no place endowed with . absolute 
power, 

2 . A member of a conventual establishment 
charged with any duty or * obedience ' , the holder 
of any office m a monastery, under the abbot or 
superior. (See Odedibnob 4,) 

1794 W. Tindal Hist Evesham 94 The prior, sub prior, the 
thud prior, and other obedientianes of the order, x886 
A ihetueum 3 J uly 14/1 In the case ui point the convent in its 
corporate capacity stood to the obedientiary in the relation 
of owner of the fee. 1897 E. L Taunton Eni-, Black 
Jlfottks I. 57 These payments were often assigned to divers 
officers of the abbey, obedientiaries as they were called. 
attrib. x8q2 Kitciun {title) Obedientiary Rolls of St 
Swithun’s, Winchester. 

tB. adj. Practising or professing obedience; 
owning allegiance; subject. Obs,^ 
lyoo J. Brome Trav Eng,^ Scoti etc ul (1707) 300 John., 
yielded his Realm Tributary, and himself an obedientiary 
Vassal to the Bishop of Rome. 

Obediently ((7bfdientli), adv, [f. Obedient 
+ In an obedient manner; in or with 

obedience ; submissively, dutifully. 

1308 Trevisa Barth, De P R « x (1495) byj b/i Sedes 
‘ ... itly, & not compcllyd 


malce hemselfe subget to god ohedyentlj^ 
but by very fredom 21x337 Mrs Basset \x. More’s 
Treat Passion Wbs. 1365/2 Yf we . be readye obedientely 
to folowe hys most blessed will. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect, 

11 Wks. (1851) 284 Reason conducting ^vlthout error those 
that give themselves obediently to be led accordingly. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8n) II. xxiii 152 You are so obedi- 
ently principled x8x8 SiiCLLCY-Rtfw /j/tfwx V, Obediently 
they came, Like sheep. 1883 Manch Exam 18 Feb 6/1 
lo submit obediently to the powers that be 

t Obe'dieZLtness. Obs, rare, [f as prec. + 

-NESS,] The quality of being obedient; obedience 
1371 Golding Calmn on Ps xxx s With how redy 
obedicntness he submitted hib backe to Gods rod 1383 — 
Calvin on Deut ui 13 A true tryal of their obcdientnesse, 
Obeiance, -atuLB, obs forms of Obeyanob 
O beie, obs. form of Obey, v. 

Obeisance (tJb?*san&), Forms: 4- obels-j 
4-8 obeys- ; also 4 obeish-, 5 obeyssh-, obeiss-, 
obayss-, (obeyea-jobeoy-, obbeis-, obeisi-),5-6 
obeysfi-, 7 obays-j 4- -ance, 4-6 -aimoe, 5-6 
-ans. See also the aphctic Beisanoe. [a 
sance (13th c. in LitUe), f ohhssmit, pr. pple, of 
obitr to Obey • see -anoe Obitssance had the same 
relation to ohitssaiit that L, chedtentia had to 
obedienl-em. With senses 2-4, cf. ined.L. obsdi- 
entia in Du Cange,] 

1 1 The action or fact of obeying ; = Obedience i. 
tfX374 Chaucer Compl Mars 47 He bynt him to per. 
potuall obcisaunce X382 WvcLir i Sam xv 22 Betre is 
obei&baunce [1388 obedience] than slayn sacrificis, <H 4 S® 
Knt, de la Tour (x868) 26 AUe women, be not of the 
obeisaunce that a meichauntez wiff was, xSS 3 Lady Jang 
Grly in EUto Qng Lett, Ser i II 186 lo lemayne fMt m 
your obeysaunce and duetie to the imperiall Crqwne of this 
Realme. x66o Sharrock Vegetables Ep. ded,, A testimony 
of my obeysance and humble submission to your judgment. 
+ 2 . Tne obeisance (of any one), the obedien^ 
which he claims; hence, Authority, rule, command, 
sway : « Obedience 2. Obs, 
ciis Chaucer L, G 587 CleeP^ra, To conqu^ 
regnys and honour Vn to the toun ;To han the 

worlde vn.to hyre obeysaunce, c 1440 
the lande in rcwle..hole Th®' 

rt xm Lo Berners Gold, Bk, M, Avrel (1546) Eij, The 
real^of Acayesuhmytted bis.iproudeheade,to the sweete 
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obey^unce of the empyre, 1664 Floddan i. 5 To bring 
that Land to his obeysance. 

+b. The sphere within which any one rules; 
a district under the rule or junsdiction (of some 
one), a domimon ; = Obedience 2 h. Ohs 

OE Asshetoh in Ellis Or^ Lett, Ser. 11 I. 73 
Ihe Abbot has sent for safe condute for to come to aour 
oheysshans. 1467 Water/ Arch m xoth Re/ Hist MSS. 
Comm. App v. 305 No manere aliennt, borne out of 
thobewaunce of the Kyng of Inglande. X493 Hen VII in 
d^ourC Ettg Lett (Camden) 9 The Flemmings and other 
of the aichdukes obeissaunce. 1369 T Norton in Strype 
Auu, Re/ (ijog) I Iv 561 The country round about within 
her obeisance. x6i£ R C Times Whistle h. 701 The 
lewes, together with their Palestine, Which he by force 
will conquer, and confine To his obeisance 
8. A bodily act or gesture expressive of submission 
or respect (sdmost always, A bending or prostration 
of the body in token of this) , a respectful saluta- 
tion, a bow or curtsy: » Obedience 3. Often in 
phr to dOf rnakej /ay obeisance, in med.L. obedi^ 
entiani facere, (The chief current sense, but almost 
restneted to hterary use, and often with an archaic 
tinge ) 

(In F,, Godefroy has one x6di c example of dbiissance s 
rSvireftee^ saluty but no OF examples. The sense is not 
in Cotgr., Littre, or Hatz Darm ) 
e x^js Chaucer L G. W 1268 Etdot And can so vi'el don 
alle nise obeysauncis And waytyn hire at festis and at 
dauncis 1484 Caxton Fables q/JEsop\i i, They approched 
to theyr kynge for to make oheyssaunce vnto hym 1XX555 
Latimer Serm 4 Rem (1845) 150 A gentleman that brought 
the cup, in making obeisance, the cover fell to the ground 
x6io G Fletcher Chnsi's Vict ii xvu, He lowted low 
With prone obeysance 1640 in Rushw Hist Coll 111.(1692) 

I 124 He made a low Obeysance c 17x0 Celia Fiennes 
Diai^ (1B88) 69 They shewed us the wearing of ye pave, 
ment with ye obeisance of his votarys 1763 H Walpole 
Oil onto 111. (X7g8) 49 The herald made tniee obeisances 
exSsa Arab Nts (Rt]dg)448 The young merchant made 
his obeisance, by throwing himself with his face to the 
ground 1835 Prescott Philip 1. 1. iv 46 The Spanish 
prince was welcomed a goodly company of English 
lords, assembled to pay him their obeisance 
4 . In more general sense; Respectfulness of 
manner or bearing, deference; respect such as is 
or may be shown by bending the body ; homage, 
submission. Often in phr. lo do, make, /ay obeisance, 
fig., = to 'do homage ^ submit, show reverence or 
respect (In mod. use regarded as Jig. from 3 ) 
(71385 Chaucer L, G W 1375 Hypsip ^ Thync feynede 
trouthe . . With thyn obeysaunce and humble cheere c 1450 
Holland Hmolat 870 Quhom thai ressaif with reuerens, 
And bowsome obeysance. c x^ CH. 0/ Love 46 Love aited 
me to do myn observaunce To his astate, and doon him 
obeysaunce xyxx Steele Sped No 167 r 3 A Throne to 
which conquered N ations yimded Obeysance a 17x6 South 
Sernu VIlX vi (1744) 164 The eye must do obeisance to the 
window, and discourse submit to sensation. 1865^ Seeley 
Ecce Homo i. (x868) 6 He [John the Baptist] did obeisance to 
the royalty of inward happiness. 

fS. Alleged term for a company of servants. Obs, 
X486 Bk St Albans Fvj b, An obeisians of seruauntis. 
Obei'sancy. rare, [See-ANCY,] =prec. 

1846 Worcester cites Pollok. 
t Obei’sand, obeyeand, a, Obs, [A northern 
form m which F. cbitssant, Obeisant receives the 
northern participial endmg -and, and thus becomes 
in form the pr pple. of obets Obeish z>.] = Obei- 
SAKT, ObEDIENIF. 

137s Barbour Bruce viir. 10 That land He mud till him 
all obeysand. c Lancelot 642 He..makith al obeisand 
to his honde, That nocht is left wnconquest in that lond. 
a X568 m Bannaiyiu Poems (1873) 104/28 He ordanit all 
at thy command to be, And tho w to be obeysand to his lawis. 
Obeisant (i7h?‘sant), a, {sb ) Forms : 3-8 
obeysant,4-6 -aunt, ob6issazLt,-auiit, 5 obeys- 
sant, -aunl!, (obeysaiant, obeiceant), 4- obei- 
aant; also 4-5 obeisch-, obesch-, 5 obeyshaunt. 
[a. F, obiissant, pr.pple of obiir.^h, ebidire to 
Obey* see - ant.] 

fl. » Obedient i. Obs, exc. as in 2. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) I03SS Pat pou to god & to hoh- 
chircne oheysant were. 0x380 Wyclif Wks (1880) 277 pat 
clcrkis be meke & obeschaunt to worldly lordis gSa — 
Ex^ xxiv. 7 We shulen be obeysaunt, X4so-«o tr. Secreta 
Secret. 4 He found hem more lowly and obeyshaunt to 
him than any othir were 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 3 Your 
verray true obeisaunt subjectis. 1346 Suppltc Commons 
(E E. T S ) 76 We, your most obeisant leage people 1370 
Sahr, Poeuts Re/orm. xul 164 Be oheysant to (5od and 
mans Iawis. , ^ , 

tb. Subj'ect; = Obedient i b Obs. 
c X400 Maundev. (1839) XXV 263 Many ben obeyssant to 
the create Chane. 1483 Caxton Tretnsds Htgdett 11. vui 
(1527) 66 [He] made them all longe and be obeyssaunt to y« 
kyngdome of Rome. 1536 Bellenden Scot (tozi) 1. 
78 iS regioDis circulit with the occeane sees, ar oheysant to 
Komane lawis X609 Holland Amm, MarceU xxxi, vii 4*0 
They . joyned themselves unto him, as duetiful and obeisant 

CompLant : = Obedient 3 Obs 
CX400 Maundev (Roxh.) xi. 41 Pat pai schuld..be ohei- 
schaunt to myne askynges. 

d. fig = Obedient 4, Obs. or arch, 
i43P-io Lydg. Bocltas vii. iv (1554) 167b, Of heauenly cours 
the disposiCTon Is obeysaunt and subiect to reason. x8x8 
Milman Samor 178 The bark obeisant to its dashing oars, 

2 . Showing respect or deference, deferential; 
humbly or servilely obedient, obsequious. 


obeiiXse:. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 99 If Eglon an heathen King, 
heanng of a charge from God was so oheysant, as to come 
off hi!» throng and worship God. X7as Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. IV 11, Oheysant servants, honour, wealth, and ease 
185s Milman Lat Ckr, (1864) V. ix viii, 4x4 Ibey were 
commanded to be the obeisant executtoneis of punishments 
of which they did not admit the justice. 1878 Masque 
Poets 27 The obeisant slaves would bring rare cups, 
b. Doing obeisance ; offenng homage , bowmg. 
Z900 Expositor Jan. 77 Joseph dreams of obeisant sheaf 
and obeisant star. 

tB. Onewho is obedient, an obedient servant, 
one under authonty, a subordinate, Obs 
X475 Bk Noblesse (Roxb ) 30 In defaute of largesse to 
youie obeissauntes x66o W. Watson Decacotdon (x6oa) 
xxo A distmction betwixt a lesuit commandant, and a 
lesuit obmsant. 

t Obei'santly, adv, Obs, [f. prec, + -ly 2.] 
In an obeisant manner, obediently; deferentially; 
ivith an obeisance 

c 1400 Lay Folks Mass Bk App lii 126 perfore schulde 
he , obeschauntely seye to hm J>us. 1307 yusies yunc 103 
in Hazl. E P, P \\ 124 By the kynge they past And 
obeysaantly doune theyr heedes they cast Z35S Abf. 
Parker Ps. Ixiu 173 Obeysantly To lyft my handes. 

t Obei'Sll, obei'S, Ohs, Forms: 4obealie, 
obeche, obeishe, obeiche, 4-5 obeisoha, o- 
besche, 5 obeisslie, obeysche, obeysshe; 4-5 
obes, obeis, obeyse, 5 obeiase, obeise. [a F. 
obdiss-, lengthened stem of ohHr to Obey (formally 
corresponding to a L. inchoative type ^obedisc-^ . As 
to constructions cf. Obey ] 

1 a. irons, (or intr. with dat.') * Obey v, r. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2694 ^our satrapers, your soueraynte 
with seruice obeysshyng tfZ4oo tr Secreta Secret, Gov, 
Lordsk. 57 To loue, bonoure, obeisse, and douie pe kynge. 
1483 Caxton G de la 7'(ii/rFivb,yeought to..obeys»e 
and here hym honour, 
b. tnfr, with to ; « Obey v. 2 
*375 Barbour Bruce ix.303 The north cuntre, that hwmylly 
Obeysit till his senjory. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks I, 
82 Men moten more obeishe to God pan to man. £1449 
Pegocic Repr iv l 420 Poul witnessith the same, Seiyng 
thus, Servauntis, obeische 3e to fleischli lordis £1500 
Lancelot 2x34 To ^hour command, god will, y sal obes. 

c rejl, » Obey v, 4, 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret , Gov, Lordslu 50 Whenne . . pat 
his suhgitz of oon accoid obeisse hem to his lordschipe 
2 . trans, (or tntr, with simple datl) To do 
obeisance to, bow to : » Obey v. 6 
13. E, E, Allit P. A 883 Byfare godez chayere, & 
fowre bestez pat hym obes. Ibid, a 74s pen Abraham 
obeched hym & lojly him ponkkez (XX400-50 Alexouider 
1620 pan Permeon askis at him sivythe * . Qui he obeschld 
so lawe and bende pe bischop of lewis? 

t Obei'sliixig, obersuLff, vbl, sb Obs [f 
prec. -H -iNoi.] « Obedience, Obeisanob; homage. 

eiifio Rom 3380 For seruice and obeissing 1450-70 
Golagros ^ Gam, 1322 Heir mak I yow obeising. As Uege 
lord of landis 

tObershiiitf,obei'smfir,i»/^<’ Ohs [fas 
prec. + -ING 2 : c 7 . Obeisand, the northern cqrava- 
lent] *= Obedient, Obeisant 
e 1380 Wyclif Serm Sel Wks I 53 Whan al his wittis 
and alle his strengpis ben obeshinge to resoun <^1385 
Chaucxr L, G W 1266 Dido, That feynyth hym so trewe 
& obeysynge 1483 Caxton G de la Tour D vjb, Al tho 
that . hadde be obeisshyng to his commaundements. 
Obeism : see Obeah. 

Obele, -ey, obs forms of Oblby. 
liObellOU (i?brlipn). Anat [mod.L. a. Gr. 
H^iXiov dun of b^e\ 6 s spit.] (See quots ) 

X878 Bartley tr Topinardts Anthrop ir. 11 234 Obelton 
the region situated between the two parietal foramina, where 
the sagittal suture becomes simple, which is generally at its 
fourth posteiior fifth X892 Syd, See. Lex , Obelton, the 
point of a line stretching between the two parietal foramina 
where the sagittal suture becomes simple and where its 
closure generally commences, about four fifths of its length 
from the front of the suture. 

Hence Obellao a., pertaining to the obehon. 
Obeliscal (pb^iskal), a. Also obeliskal 
[f, L obeltsc<is Obelisk + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to an obelisk ; of the nature of an obelisk. 

1763 Stukeley Palxogf Sacra 16 In the open temples 
of the Druids, they had an obeliscal stone, set upright x8^ 
O’Brien P/uente Irel xxxiv. (ed. 2) 321 note, A pyramidial 
or obeliscal stone, six or seven feet in height, ts said to nave 
stood in the centre. 1880 Times 6 Nov, 4/5 The obeliscal 
character, between the legs and the lower half of the spear 
must denote ‘ king 

Obeli'SCETf tt- rare, p, as prec. f -AR, after 
an analogical L, *cbelisc&rts,'\ = prec. 

1837 FrasePs Mag XVI. 629 Confirmed by the obeliscar 
inscriptions Ibid,, The obeliscar sculptures 
t ObeliBColyclmy. Obs, rare, [a. B . obehs-^ 
colycJiHie (Rabelais), ad. Gr. h^dhitSHokiiryywr^ a 
spit used (by soldiers) as a lamp-holder, f. h$c>dcfcos 
small spit + Xvxylcv lamp-stand.] A lighthouse; 
a light-bearer. ^ 

x6^ Motteux Rabelais iv. xxii, I see a Light on an O^lts- 
cofymny. Ibid, v, xxxui, We were conducted . by those 
Obeliscolychnys, Military Guaids of the Port, with high* 
crown’d Hat*?. 

Obelidlc fp’bflisk), sb, (a.) Also 6 -^ -lake, 7 
-isok, 7-8 -lsque,-iso. [ad. L. obeltsc-tts small spit, 
obdisk, a. Gr. dfifXhteos dim, of spit, pointed 
pillar. In F. obiUsqm (X537 in Hat&-Darm.).] 

2-2 
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OBEY, 


1 A tapering shaft or colatnn of stones sc^are or 
rectangular in section, and usually monolithic and 
finished “with a pyramidal apex; a type of monu- 
ment specially characteristic of ancient Egypt. 

[1340 Thomas Htsi Itahe (1561) 33 Obehscus is a stone 
thatbeyng broade and squere at the foote ascendcth propor- 
cionallyetoasharpepomcte.] *369 J 

Van Aries xin The Spaniardes raised up so many ODeliskes 
about the sepnlcre of the deade, as be slame emmies 
16x3 PuRCHxs Pilgrimage vi U.+71 Obelisks} tbwrPilIais 
of one stone, fa^ioned like a needle 1648 T Raymond 
> . IS held to be the 

169s 

^ .1708) 

fsitately Obelisk or Pillar, consisting 


II Mere Hal, 78 The Obelisque which 
biggest of one stone that ever came into Rome. 

E Bern^hd Viif/. Ale/Ja to Tqdmer in Misc, Cur (1708} 
III. 95 A very tall and sta 


of seven large Stones, besides its Capital X73S J Pnice 
Sione-Br Thames s Stone Obelisques for Lamps, 


1869 


Rawlinson AfK Hist 3 Histoncm events .. recorded ,« 
sometimes on obelisks or pillars, 

f b. Loosely applied to a column or pillar 01 
any form; m qiiot. idpS app a minaret. O^s 
1587 Fleming Contn. Hohnsked III, 1340/1 Twoobelihkes 
or round spires, and betweene them a triumphall arch. 1698 
Fryer Acc, E India ^ P 368 At constant Hours the supe- 
rior Clergy from their Obelisks . call to the People to Pray. 

c. A natural formation resembling an obelisk, 
as a lofty sharp-pointed mountain peak. 

1843 Darwin Voy Hat, 1 (1852] ii At St. Helena some 
pinnacles of a nearly similar figure .. had been formed by 
the injection of melted rock into yielding strata, which had 
thus formed the moulds for these gigantic obelisks x8fio 
Tyndall Glac r, xv 102 The dark and the stern obelisk of 
the Matterhorn 1886 Sheldon tr. FlanherVs Salammbd 2 
An avenue of cypress tiees formed a double colonnade of 
green obelisks. 

2 . A straight horizontal stroke, either simple ( — ), 
or with a dot above and one below (-f ), used m 
ancient manuscripts to point out a spurious, 
corrupt, doubtfiil, or superfluous word or passage 
(= Obelus, Gr 5 i 3 «Xos), in modem use applied 
to the mark f used in printing for marginal refer- 
ences, foot-notes, etc (— Dagger sb. 8). Double 
obelisk^ the double dagger (J). 

1383 Fitlke Dejinee (1843) 25 Whatsoever is not found in 
the canon of the Jews St Jerome did thrust through with 
a spit or obelisk, as not worthy to be leceived 1641 J Jack- 
son PrueEvaug T i 71 It is sufficient to note these things 
with an obeliske ; They are dead tenets, a x<jtx Grew Q.), 
Having compared it [the Septuagint] with the Hebrew, and 
noted by asterisks what was defective, and by obelisks what 
redundant 1727 W Mather Yng, Masts Cottip 38 Oheltskt 
is a mark of Reference to the Margin, thus, f 1864 Sat, 
Reo, Q July 60 Learned commentators . may transfix it 
with their * obelisk ’ of condemnation as spurious 
f 3, As rendering of Gr. o^fKlanos a spit. Obs 
t 6 az Fcacham Compl Gent xii (1634) Obolus (because 
it carryed the forme of a spit or obelisque so called) was the 
sixth part of a dram. 

4 . Comb, 

18x3 Gmtl Mag, LXXXIII. 336/1 Obelisk-turned pin- 
nacles. 1835 Obelisk like rocks. x^xScotsium 

12 Mar 4/8 A magnificent obelisk-shaped pillar-stone 

+ B. as ad^. Obelisk-shaped, obeliscal, Ohs, 

Sir T. Herbert TVao (ed, a) 146 Consisting of Figures, 
obelisk, triangular, and pyramidall 

Obell'skiue, a nonce^wd, [irreg f. prec. + 
-INB t.] Pertaining to or resembling an obelisk ; 
obeliscal. 

x8i8 Shelli:y Pr Wks, <1888) HI, 51 Cypress groves whose 
oheUskine forms of intense green pierce the grey shadow of 
the wmtry hill 

Obelize (^‘bfbiz), v. Also 9 man, oboHze. 
[ad. Gr to mark with a critical obelus 

see Obelus and -izs.] traus. To mark (a woid 
or passage) with an obelus or obelisk; to condemn 
as spurious or corrupt, 

[x6ii CoRYAT Crudities Ep. to Rdr bijb, Such seuere 
Anstarches as are wont b/ 96 \i?«tv ] 1656 Blount Glossogr , 
Obeiisey to make a long stroke in writing, to signifie some- 
wtet to be put out ^ 1830 De Quincey in Blackm Mag, 
XX VIII 672 A suitable dictionary .. disti^uishes the 
gold, and Sliver words, and obolizes the base Brummagem 
copper coinage 1837 Wheelwright tr Arisiophanesl 200 
These and the three following verses were, according 
to the Scholiast, obelized by the illustnous grammarians. 
1876 Gladstone Homenc Sytahr, aid The line Od 11 dar, 
obelised as spurious. 

So 0 ')>elisni[Gr.di 8 e\<(rjuor,f.d/ 9 €A{^(fiPto obelize], 
the action of marking as spurious. 

i8fc D Coleridge in Tram Philol Sec. 156 The office 
of a Dictionary is eminently legulative, , It separates the 
spurious from the genume, either, in the way of exclusion, 
- . or by careful obelism. ’ 

II Obelus (p*bni?s). PL obeli (-Isi). [L obelus 
spit, critical obelus, a- Gr, djSeAds spit, obelisk, 
critical mark,] « Obelisk 2, 

138a WvcLiF 2 Citron VxQ\ ad fin ,Than wher euer aeseen 

^ seuenty remenours addeden . and 111 
1 Sir W, Hamilion JOis- 
iikeime without an obelus in 
® respectable edition of the Flortlegmm x84d 
(1862I 251 In other MSS. , the obe^s 
« asterisk which marks rejection, 

I'arrarZizw Fathers 11 ivi.35i 
AO ^end the Latin version . .with asterisks and obeli. 

'Isy* obs. forms of Oblet. 

T Obe*quitate, v, Obs rare’“\ [f, ppl. stem of 
L. obequitare to nde toivards, or up to, f, ob- (Ob- 
I) + equttdre to nde.] Hence t Obequita'tion. 


1623 CocKERAM, Obeguttate% to nde about. 1638 Phillips, 
Obegmiaiion, a riding about. >694 Motteux Rabelais v. 
(1737) 83* Cruciated ..With an mdesment Obeqiutation, 
f Oberra*tion. Obs, rare^°, [n. of action of 
L. ohejTBre to wander about ] 

1638 Phillips, Oherration^ a straying, or wandring about 
lot in edd. i69d-i7o6]. lyax-iSoo Ba '' 


[not __ - 

wandering up and down. 

Obese, (phfs), a, 


[ad 


•AiLEV, Oberratioftj a 

L. ohes-us that has 


eaten itself fat, stout, plump, pa.pple. of obedM 
to eat away, f oh- (Ob- i) to eat. 

Rare before 19th a ; in Johnson without quot ] 

Very fat or fleshy ; exceedingly corpulent 
xdsx Biggs Hew Dt^, r 251 More obese and plethonck 
bodies idS4 GAYT0NP7<r<w. Notes 1.111 8 One said of an Over 
Obese Priest that he was a great Arminian, giant, quoth a 
second, that he be an Arminian, IT I swear he is the greatest 
that ever Isaw, i8aa T Taylor Apuletits 316 A back obese, 
and animated breast 1848 C Bronte y Eyrew (1857) 30 
A woman of robust frame, square shouldered, and though 
stout, not obese 1864 F Oakeley Hist Notes 85 An obese 
octavo, extending to six hundred closely printed pages* 
b. Entom, (See quot ) 

iSafi Kirby & Sp Eniomol, IV, 260 Obese , TJnnaturally 
enlarged and distended, as if from disease or too much food 
Hence Obe sely adv, ; Obe'seness ( » next). 
1633 Gauden Hierasp 560 The fatnesse of Monkes, and 
the ^eseness of Abbots, 1654 R Codrincton tr Instim 
xxxviii. 456 He . . was short m stature, and by the obeseness 
of his strutting belly, more like unto a Beast then to a man. 
z8so Moore Fables v. 79 Her fat locusts, like a cloud Of 
pluralists, obesely lowering 1892 G Meredith One of our 
Cofi(^, I. IX. 151 Obeseness is the most sensitive of our 
ailments 


Obesity (^ibe'siti). [ad. L obistids, f. obFs-us 
Obese: cf. F obisttd.’] The condition of being 
obese ; excessive fatness or corpulence. 

x6xi Cotgr., Obestily obesitie 1620 Venner Via Recta 
Introd. 12 Those that feare obesity, that is, would not waxe 

f rosse, 1728 Pope Dune, i. Notes (1736) no He may justly 
e called a martyr to obesity. 1847 J Wilson Chr North 
(X857) h 156 The cattle, .eat themseives up into obesity. 
Jig x8xa W l^MvosLinMoniJtlyRev LXVIII 254 Many 
writers have perished of literary obesity, x8y6 Fairbairn 
Strauss ii m Coniemp, Rev June 138 A religion as well as 
a man may perish through obesity. 

[Obesse, obess, app. mispr. for chesses Chess. 
1626 Sir Ch. Cornwallis Dis, Pr Henry (1641) 17 Yet 
would [he] sometimes play at Obesse at Biliors and at Cards. 
[Reprinted in Harl, Misc,% thence in Halliwell, etc.] 
Obet(e, obs. forms of Obit. 

II Obex {pvi beks), [L, obex^ obic-em barrier, bolt, 
f, obte^e to cast m front of, f, ob- (Ob- i a) +jacire 
to cast.] 

1 . An impediment, an obstacle, rare or Obs, 

x6xx Coryat Crudities That he might object the same 
as an obex or bane for repulsing the violent inuasion of the 
Batavians x68x Yucv'B.t, Meih Giacexat 337 The great 
obex or bar to our enjoyment of God, is removed by the 
death of Chiist 1874 Chroiu Convocation 29 Apr. 126 If 
this Lower House should interpose any obex or bar. 

2 . Anat, A small plate of white nervous sub- 
stance sometimes occurring m the membrane form- 
ing the roof of the fourth ventricle of the brain, 
over the point of the calamus senponns^ and filling 
the angle between the diverging funutih gractles, 
Syd Soc Lex, (1892). 

Obey (^b^*)> Forms : 3-6 obeie, 4-^ obeye, 
(5 obbey(e, abey^e, abey), 5-6 obay(e, obaie, 
(0 abeye, abaye), 5- obey. [ME. obei'cn, a. F. 
ob^tri-^L, ohedlrCt ong obcedlre to give ear, hearken, 
obey, f. oh- (Ob- i a) -j- audire to hear Certain 
parts of the F. verb (e. g. pr. pple. obliss-ant, 3 pL 
pres, tls ohitss-eni) have the lengthened stem obitss- 
(L type *obedisc-ere)f whence Sie Eng secondaiy 
verb Obeish, Obeis, as well as Obeisance, etc. 

F, ob^tr, like L abedtrct is an intransitive verb, 
construed with a dative pronoun, or the prep, d; 
je ha obits; nous ohiissons an rotf aux lots. 
When the vb. was taken into Eng., the dative and 
accusative were already levelled under the common 
object case, or objective; hence, the Eng. construc- 
tion was either with a simple object, representing 
the dative, or with the preposition to, the vb being 
thus syntactically, eithei trans or intr, in the same 
sense. The const, with to has now become ob- 
solete, and that with the simple object survived ; 
an intrans use, e. g. * to obey is better than sacri- 
fice is now felt as an absolute use of the transitive. 
The trans. construction is here taken first, but it is to 
be lemembered that the object was orig. a dative ] 
1. trans, (orig zntr, with dal object), 

a. To comply with, or perform, the bidding of; 
to do what one is commanded by (a person) ; to 
submit to the rule or authority of, to be obedient to. 
(In quot. 1631, To comply with or accede to the 
request of : cf Obedient 3.) 
exa^ S,Eng Leg, I. 76/179 For-to obeien is souereins: 
he wende forth, 1391 ChaAcer Astrol, Prol , God save 
the kyng & alle that him feyth bereth & obeieth c 2470 
793 Fra Gamlis peth the land obeyt him 
haill. Ti Ur vmttir 2323 Ld. Berners Frms, 1 . vjii 6 They 
wolue all . abeye her and her sonne Edward, as ^ey were 
bounde to do ism S Fish SuppUo, Be^ars xx The highe 
powers shuld be alweys obeid a 1632 X^nnb Lett,^ To^r 


H Goodere (1651) 203 , 1 cannot obey you, if you go to morrow 
to Parsons green. 1638 Sir T. HERBERr Trav, (ed. 2) 25 
It lately obeyed a Queen rectnx but now submits to a 
King J697 Dryden Vtrg Georg, iii. 184 The Lapitha .. 
taught the Steed T’ obey the Ridei 1794 Mbs. Rap- 
CLIFFE Mysi XJdolpho xhv, You shall be obeyed, my lord. 
1842 Tlnnyson Dora 57 , 1 nave obey'd iny uncle until now. 

b. To comply with, perform (a command, etc). 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 506 Chethes Bade hi$ doiighter come 

doune And sho ooeit his bone, & of boure come a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixi 212 We are redy to obey >our com 
maunderaentes XS78 Timme Caluine on Gen, 255 How 
reverently His Word was to be obeied 2667 hliLiuN P L, 
VI. i8s Let mee serve God and lus Divine Behests oliey. 
1762 Goldsm Cti IV xlvi, The ladies obeying the summons, 
came up in a ctoud xBgx E. Peacock N, Brendon L 60 
Brendon obeyed orders. 

c. To submit to, subject oneself to; to act 
in accordance with (a piinciple, aiithonty, etc,). 
Now rare or at c/i. 

a X400-30 Alexander yjbi Latt J>an June erlis and )jine erd 
myne empire obeyi XS39 Bible. (Gi eat) n SVntothem 
that are rebelles, and that do not obey the truclh, but folowo 
vnnghtcousnes [i6ix doe not obey the trueth, but obey 
vnnghteousnes] 2667 Milton P, L, ia. 351 What obeyes 
Reason, is free X733 Pope Ess Man ni. 213 Virtue . . The 
same which in a Sire the Sons obey'd 

d. fig (chiefly of things or involuntary agents) : 
To act accoiding to, or as compelled by (a thing, 
agency, force, impulse, etc.) ; to be actuated by. 

1398 Shaks. Meriy JV, nr, 111. 204 His dissolute disease 
will scarse obey this medicine, 1646 J Hall I/eriB Vac, 
146 He that can make his hand obey the judgement of his 
eye 1720 Butllr Serm. Wks. 1874 1 1 , Pref. 14 Brutes obey 
their instmetb 18x3 Byron Coi sair 1. xvii, He marks how 
well the ship her helm obeys. 2871 B Stlwari Heat (ed. 2) 
§ 67 A perfect gas obeys Gay Lussac's law. 

t e To obey obediencci to render obedience due. 
1426 Audelay Poems xx Thai most obey obedyans tliat 
thai be bounden to. Ibid, 17 And obey obedyans and kepe 
observans 

1 2. ttiir. To be obedient to or unto : a, a person: 
= I a. Obs, 

2382 Wyclif I Mexe li 19 If alle folkis obeicn to the 
kyng Antiochus, . . Y and my sonys, and my bretheren shuln 
obeie to the lawe of oure fadns a 1430 Knt de la Tour 
(x868) 86 To obeye beter to hei husbonde. 2523 Ld. Bfkneks 
Frotss I xxxiv 48 The Emperour, commaunded that 
all his subgiettes shulde obey to the kyng of England 
Ibid Ixvii so The most part of the contrey hath obeyed 
vnto hym. xoxx Bible Rom vi. 16 To whom yee > celd your 
selues seniants to obey, his seruantsye are to whomyc obey, 
2652 tr. Dedas^CovetaJ Don Fentse 86 His conductresse 
prayed him to stay a little, to whom he obeyed. 

T b. a command, etc. : =* i b. Obs, 

2382 [see a] 2424 Past on Lett, 1 . 14 [They] schuld stondc 
and obeye to the ordinaunce c 2330 Spirituall Counsay te 
E V, Make me a 1 way e to obey to thy comniaiindementes. 1584 
R. Scot Discov, Wiichcr, xv viu (1886) 335 , 1 conjure thee 
. .that thou doo obey to my words. 16^ Milton P, L* i 
337 To theu: 6eneralb Voyce they soon obeyd. 

+ c, a pnnciple, authority, etc : = i c Obs, 
C1374 Chaucer Bocth, i pr. v 15 (Camb, MS) It ys 
a souerayne fredom to ben gouernyd by the brydul of hyin 
and obeye to hys lustyce C1449 Pecock Repr, 70 As the 
Romeyns obeieden to the open resoun and reproof which 
Semt Poul made. 2326 T indalu Rom, 1. 5 Thau all gtntilcs 
shulde obeye to the fayth which is in his name, 2604 
Hieron Whs I. 476 To obey fiom the heart vnto the forme 
of doctrine, wheievnto thou .art .deliuered* 

t d. fig = I d Ohs, 

c 1383 Chaucer L, G, W, Prol oo As an harpe obeieth to 
the bond. ^1130 Ptlgr Lyf Manhode i cxxii (1869) 65 
Whan hesygh pat his body, wolde not obeye to him. c 2366 
J. Alday tr, BoaystuaiCs Theai. World T ij b, bo that lus 
spirites was constrained to obey to the harmony that pro- 
ceeded from the instrument 1604 £ G. tr. IT Acosta's /list, 
Duties III XIX zSz For that all obeys to golde and silver. 

3 . absol. To do what one is commanded; to submit; 
to be obedient. (An original mtrans. use, but now 
regarded as absol use of sense i.) 

3390 Gower Conf I 28 Ther myhte nothing contrevailte, 
Bot every centre most obeie, 2508 Kcnnediiu Ffytmg w 
Dnnbar 42 Obey and ceu, the play that thow pretendis, 
26x0 Shaks Temp, i 11 38 Obey, and be attentiue. 2667 
Milton P L, xii 126 Him God voutsafes To call by 
Vision hee straight obeys 2733 Poi't Isss, Man iii. 196 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey. 2842 Tfnnvson 7 ttv 
Voices 244 Will he obey when one commands '? 2847 — 
Princess v 440 Man to command and woman to obey. 

Of a tiling. 

1567 Maplet Gr Forest 12 Adamant . draweth it (ironl 
to It, and this last folio weth and obeyeth. 2667 Muton 
P L, vii 453 The Earth obey'd, and teem'd at a Birth 
Innumerous living Creatures. Ibid, vm. 272 To speak I 
tri’d .My Tongue obey’d. 

t 4 . ref, [=F. doblif\. To submit onesdf io or 
unto ; « 3 In quot. c 1440®, to comply with or 
accede to (a request). Also trans. To submit, 
subject (one's will) to, Obs, 
a x^io-fp Alexander 2837 Obey to he baratour, c 2420 
Chi on Vtlod, 3458 pey abey^edone hem no-thyng to be 
kyngushest. C2440 Jacob's 268 Obeye pe to pi cod & to 

his comaundmen^ Ibid, 269 Obeye pi wyll to pi g^dys 
wyll. Ibid m Seynt gregoric seyth, 3if we be obedyent 
to oure prelatys & curatys, god sdial ob^e hym to oure 
prayerys. ,cx4So Merlin 204 Wele ye Than obbey yow to 
this eleccion? 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dteies 6 b, 
Humble and obeye yourself to your kjmg. 

^ 6. tntr, Astrol, Said of certain siots of the zodiac 
in relation to others (called commanding tstsofuereigt^ 
signs), or of planets when in such signs : sec quots. 
(See also Obbdient 2,) 



OBEY. 

e 1391 Chaucer Asirol 11. § 28 Gemini obeieth to Cancer, 
and taurus to leo, [etc ]. And thus euermo 2 signes that 
ben lUike fer fro the lieued of capricorne, obeien euench of 
Jiem til other. ^ 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Oh^tng Signs, the 
Southern, or six last Signs of the Zodiack are so called 
x8x9 Wilson Diet Astrol,^ Norifiem signs are also called 
commanding sicts, because planets in them are said to 
command, and those in the opposite signs to obey 
t6. {wtth various constructions). To do obei- 
sance to, salute respectfully, bow to Obs, 

X390 Gowlr Coi^lVL, 210 With that hire oghne lord cam 
nyh And is to themperour obeied. c *430 Genei 6268 
Whan he come lo his piesence, He obeid him with grete 
rcuerencc. a 1430 Knt dc la Tour (1868) 150 Fulle goodly 
ihei reuerenced and ob^ed eche to other as louyng cosynes 
and parentys. C1475 Btibees Bk 8$ At euery tynic obeye 
vnto youre lorde Whenne yee answere a 1650 Szr Lambe- 
imtl S77 la Furniv. Percy Folio 1 , 162 She obayd her to 
the King soe heiid, & toolce leaue away to wend 
Hence Obeyed ppl, a,j Obey ing v^/, sh, and ppU 
a, ; also Obeylngly ahj 
1:1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi 550, 1 sawe that .. 
ye were obeyeng to me. 1607 Hieuon IFks I ^jo8 The 
willing obeying of the Lord 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen 
(1^7® 536 Arsaces had given an obeyed command 1656 
Aril/ Handsom 52 They are servings and obeyings of it. 
1843 Carlyi l Past ^ Pr it. ix, To learn obeying is the 
fundamental art of governing. 1864 Webster, Obeytftgly, 
t Obey, sb, Ohs, rare, [f. prec. vb.] « Obe- 
dience 2. In phr. at his obey at his command. 

*584 R. Scot Discov IFitc/ter, xv, 11. (z88^ 3x6 Six and 
twentie legions are at his obeie and commandemeut 
Obeyable (^b^’abl), a rare, [f. Obet v + 
-AUbE.j That can, or should, be obeyed. 

1676 M. Clifford Dnm, Feason in Phemx (1708) 11 550 
No Authority is obeyable or believable in it self, without 
farther examination. 1894 Season X No 9 36/2 The tenth 
commandment appears to me fairly obeyable. 

t Obey'ance. Obs, [f. Obey v, + -anoe ; cf. 
next] Obedience; obeisance, homage. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5106 To Jour honouie with obeyaunce 
me ane I comaunde. 1428 tr Secreta Secret,, Prw, Pnv, 
131 1 han shake thowfynde Frendis wy thout Fayle, obeiance 
in al tbynge. 1460 Cafcrave Chreu (Rolls) 171 In vJiech 
letter he mad a new obelauns to the Kyng, 
t Obey and, Ct, north, Ohs, [The pr pple. of 
Obey z/, treated as identical with Obeyant.] 
Obeying, obedient. 

£:x4oo MAUNPEV (Roxb) ill, gpai er nojt obeyand to J»e 
kirke of Rome. Ibid xvii 78 Til hir Jiai er all obeyand. 
1450-70 Golagros 6* Gavj, 1217 Now wil I be obeyand 
+ Obey ant, a, Obs, [f. Obey v, + -ant 1 . not 
in Fr ] Obedient 

c 140Q Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvl 124 Will Je be obeyaunt 
vnto my comaundementes ? 1428 tr, Secreta Secret,, Prw 
Pnv, 183 AI tbay shal be to yow obeyaunt. Tlnd, 135 That 
he be. .subiecte and obeyaunte to the lane of god. 

Obeyer ( 6 b 5 '*sj). [f. Obey v, + -ebI] One 
who obeys. 

155X T, Wilson Logike 44 The captaine is the efficient 
commaunder, the soldiour the efficient obei[e]r x68o Baxter 
Catk, Commun (1684) 28 You should have distinguished . 
the evil of the I^w and Law-maker from the evil of the 
Obeyer. 1777 Burke Corr, (1844) II aoi A true obeyer 
of the laws 1867 Emerson Lett ^ Soc, Aims vii. 177 
Newton the philosopher, the perceiver, and obeyer of truth. 

Obeysa(u)iice, •a(iL)nt, obs. ff Obeisance, 
-ANT. Obeysche, -eyse, -eysshe, var Obeish. 
tObfi'rm, Obs, [ad. L. cibfirma-re (also 
offirniare), to render firm or steadLfast ; refl , to 
persevere in, persist, be obstinate; f. (Ob- i b) + 
firmhre to strengthen, stiong, Fibm] 

irons. To make firm bad sens^ , lo confirm 
{tn an evil course, erroneous opinion, etc ) ; to 
make stubborn or obstinate ; to harden. 

1563-87 Foxd a ^ M (1684) II xio An obsfinate and 
stubborn person, obfirmed m his own opinion. i6xa T. 
Taylor Comvi Titus m. 3 In some subiects the will is 
confirmed and free to nothing but good ..In some .the will 
IS obfirmed and hardened in euill 1629 Burton Babel no 
Bethel jEpist to Cholmley 8 You haue obdurated and 
obfirmed the hearts of Recusants x686 H, More Disc 
R eal Pres 20 lo obfirm or harden us in our unbelief of . 
Transubstantiation 

Hence t Obfl*rmed ppl, a,, confirmed in evil, 
hardened, stubborn, obdurate. 

X597 J. King On yonas (1618) 182 An obstinate, obfirmed 
minde against the commandement of God. 1634 Bp. 
Hall Contempt ,N T,Vf Christ Betrayed, The obfirmed 
traitor knows his way to the high priests hall, and to the 
garden. X637 — Rem, Prophanenessc ii. xl 153 The obfirmed 
soule will hold out , ,.r 

t Obfi'Vmatei Oh$,ran, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ohfirmdre : see prec.] « Obfirm v, 
i6x6 R. Sheldon Mtrae. Anitchr, 327 They doe ob- 
llrmate and make obstinate their mindes for the constant 
suffering of death. , ^ . 

t Obfinua'tion* Ohs, [ad. med.L. 
tion-e/n (Du Cange), n. of action from L. ohfirmdre\ 
see Obfirm.] The action of confirming or state 
of being confirmed in evil, stubbornness, ob- 
duracy* 

x5q8 tr. yuniits on Rev, ix. 20 An impenitent obfirmaUon 
of the ungodly in their impiety. x6xa W. Sclater Ministers 
Portion 43 Begetting either a loathnesse to bee mformed, 
or obfirmation against all pcrswasions. x6^ H. more 
Bfdhits, Tri, (1712) 4x A Spartan obfirmation of Mind, 
back’d with the sense of shame 1665 Jeb. Taywr 
JTeeess, ii. ft 2 The obfirmation and obstinacy of mind by 
which they shut their eyes against that light. 
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Obfll'SCate,^/. a, Now rare or 06s [ad. L. 
obfusc&t-us (also offus€atus\ pa.pple. of ohfttscdre ; 
see next Cf. the later variant Oppusoate] 
Darkened, obscured, obfuscated {Jit and Jig ) 

1531 Elyot Gov ii vu, The vertues beynge in a cruel 1 
peisone be., obfuscate orhyd 1535 Stewart Scot 
HI 173 Obfuscat wes thair honour and thairname. x6oo 
E Blount Hasp Inc Footes 25 Their disturbed braine 
obfuscate understanding x62x Burton Anat Mel iii. ii 
iir IV (1651) 482 A very obfuscate and obscure sight x888 
Pall Mall G 14 Feb 11/2 Even the Tories, in their stupid 
and obfuscate way, are conscious of the fact 

Obfuscate (pbfosk^ft, P’bf^sk^^t), v, [f L. 

obfuscate, ppl stem of obfttscare to darken, obscure, 
f. Qb‘ (Ob- I b) -f* fusedre to darken, fusem dark. 
See also the later form Obfuscate.] 

1 . irans. To darken, obscure (physically); to 
deprive of light or bnghtness ; to overshadow or 
eclipse ; to make dark or dusky Now rare, 

1650 Earl Monm. tr SenaitWs Man bee Guilty 336 [That] 
a constellation which was in all things mferiour to the Sun, 
should obfuscate his beauties 1785 Bradley Diet s v. 
Garden, A Garden should not be obfuscated or darkened. 
x734EAMESmP/n/ Trans XXXVIII 235 Atmospheres so 
dense as may suffice to obfuscate, .the Light of the Star. 
a 1834 Lamb In re Squirrels Misc Wks U871) 421 Rather 
more obfuscated than your fruit of Seville. 

+ 2 , Jig, To darken or obscure to the mind or 
intellectual perception , to deprive of clearness, 
render obsetire ; to deprive of lustre orgloiy, throw 
into the shade. Obs, 

XS36 Act 28 Men VII I, c. xo The usurped auctonte of 
the pope .which did obfuscate and wrest goddes holy word. 
1623 Hexham Tongue Combat 94 To obfuscate truth, and 
cause men to beleeue lyes xoa8 Prvnne Lave loches 33 
Ecclipsing, obfuscating and deprauinir that naturall and 
liuely Beauty X7oa Echard Bed, Hist, (1710) 474 To 
obfuscate the brightness of the Gospel. 

3, To deprive of clearness of perception : a. lo 
dim (the sight ) ; b. to darken, obscure (Ihe under- 
standing, judgement, etc.) ; to darken the under- 
standing of (a person), stupefy, bewilder. 

1577 Paterickc tr Genhllei (1602) 33 Love of ones selfe 
obfuscateth and blmdeth judgement 1656 W Coles Art 
0/ Simplify xxxii, ixs If his sight be obfuscated and dulL 
1739 Berkeley Seim, Wks. 1871 IV 633 Curb,, every 
passion, each whereof inebriates and obfuscates no less than 
drink or meat a 1862 Thoreau Yazikee in Canada lu (x866) 
4^The process, not of enlightening, hut of obfuscating the 
mind xto3 VizcrsLUAt Glances back 1 xii 239 He was 
obfuscated with brandy and water 
Hence Obfuscated ppl, a. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta Introd 6 The Inhabitants haue 
turbid and obfuscated spiiits. 1792 A Young Trav France 
loS The houses are of an ugly obfuscated brick. X876 J 
Weiss IVii, Himt SfBhaks ui 79 An obfuscated person 
who was feeling arouna in vam to recover bis carpet-bag 

ObfttSeaxion (pbfi^sk^ i'jbn). [ad. L. obfused- 
iion-em, n. of action from objusedre . see prec. CL 
also Offusoation,] 

1 The action of obfuscating, or condition of 
being obfuscated ; darkening, obscuration ; a. 
physical, or of the sight (see prec i, 3 a). 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 2x4 It [the bite of the serpent 
Bellas] bringeth obf^cationor dunnesse to the eyes. 17^-6 
£ Darwin Zoon (1801) I 28 In cataracts and obfuscations 
of the cornea x68x £. W. Gossc m Fortn Rev, June 692 
Mr W . has in this instance [in a portrait] given the poet 
a sort of obfuscation which is not entirely satisfactory., 
b. of an object of perception or thought. 

1656 Jeanes Mxxt, Schol Div 61 This morall corruption 
and obfuscation of the soules immortality by worldly minded- 
nesse x^ Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm 77 Which varia- 
tion causing much obfuscation m History x886 Bynner 
A, Sumage xxix. 341 The obfuscation is studied, 

e* of the understanding, etc, : Stupefaction, be- 
wilderment (see prec 3 b). 

x6ax Burton Auat Mel 1 m, n iv. (1651) 202 Care, sorrow, 
and anxiety, obfuscation of spirits 1837 Old Commodore 
I 31 That obfuscation with which he was always affiicted 
on shore X878 Dods Mohammed, Buddha ^ Chnst 1. 26 
His conscience was m a state of obfuscation. 

2 . transf. Something that darkens, or obscures. 
x66o H More Myst Godl x xu 526 Quite rid of all pre- 
tended Traditions and whatever obfuscations and entangle- 
ments of humane Invention x88x J. Owen Even, vo 
Skeptics n\\\ II 142 loo often theologians, like cuttle-nsi^ 
escape pursuit by envelopmg themselves in their self-raisea 
obfuscations 

Obfti’scity ^bfi^'siti). rare^\ [f. ohfusc-ous : 
see -ITY ] Obfuscated condition, obfuscation 
1838 J Wilson in Blackvj Mag, XXXII. 711 A brutal 

state of mental obfuscity . 

ObfiXSC 0 TlS(^'bf»sk 9 s), A rare-^, [f L.type 

^obfttsC’US (f. ob; Ob- i + Jusc-m dark) + -ous 
Cf. OF ohjusque, vffusque. It ojusco • see Offuso ] 
Dark in colour or aspect, dusky. 
i8aa-34 Good's Study Med. (ed 4) IV, 450 The term is 
TO (cecha) , , andit immediately imports obfuscous, or over- 
cast with shade or smoke. _ ^ 

tObftt'Sk, 2 ^- Also 6 -ke, 6-8 -q.ue. [a, 
OF obfusqtter, also offttsqiier, ad L. ob-, ojffuscare 
to darken See alsoOrFOSQUE ] * Obfuscate v, 
K4ga Caxton Emydos xi 41 All my eniendement is 
obfusked, eudullyd and rauysshed c xs4o Boorde 27 w boke 
for to Leme C ly b. It doth obfuske and doth obnebulat the 
inemone. xS 49 (^onipl Scot, vi 56 The interpositione of we 
mune* .cmpescbia and obfusquis the beymis of the soune fra 
our sycht. 0117S1 Bolihobroke Fragin, Ess, v, Wka 1/54 V. 


OBIT. 

68 A superfluous glare not only tires, but obfusques, the 
intellectual sight 

f ObgaDiate, v, Obs. ra7'e^'^, [irreg. f. "L, 
obganntre (also ogg^) to yelp or growl at + -ate 3 J 
xflag CocKERAM, Obga7uate, to trouble one with often 
repeating of one thing. 

Ii obia, obi-man, -woman : sec Obeah. 
II (or bi). [Japanese dhi belt.] A brightly 
coloured sash worn lound the waist by Japanese 
women and children. 

1878 Lady Brassey Vay, Sunbeam xx 335 They [Japanese 
children] wore gay embroidered obts, or large sashes 1893 
Sir E Arnold m Graphic 15 Apr 412/3 The obi [may be] 
a^endtd piece of figured satin 

Obimbricate (p-H mbnk^t), a, Bot [See 
Ob- 2.] imbneate, with the scales decreasmg m 
length from without mwards, as the involucre in 
some Composiise. 

1857 M^ayne Expos, Lex,, Obtmbncaius, that %vhich is 
imbricated contianwise; applied by H Chssini to the scales 
of the penclimum when those of the interior rows are 
progressively shorter than those of the external, obimbricate. 
in Syd Soc, Lex, 

Obit (p bit, Go’bit), jA Ohs. cxc Hist Forms; 
4-6 obyt, 4-7 obite, (5-6 abxt), 5-7 obitt, 5-7 
(9 arch ) obyte, 6 obytt, obete, obbit, -yt, -et, 
-ett(e, (obijt, 6-9 obut), 7 obet, 5- obit [a. 
OF. obtt (Wace iith c) « Sp. dbiio, Pg and It, 
obtto, ad, L obtt-us a going down, setting, death, 
f. cbtte to go down, pensh, die, f. oh” (Ob- i c) -i- 
tie to go. The frequent ohtit was perh. due to 
identification with L. ohitt * he died ’.] 

1 1 . Departure from life, death, decease (of a par- 
ticular person). Ohs 

(In quot 1694 a humorously pedantic imitation of Latin.) 
c X37S Sc Leg Samis xxxiv. (Pelcgia) 357 J>e obyt be-tyd 
of hyre pe auent day of octobre c 1425 Orolog Sapient v 
in Anglia X 365/19 To Jiat ende [>at kou haueablesaid 
obyte. 1502 Arnolde Citron (rSit) 215 Abyde she in the 
chief hous and man^on of her husbond by xl. dates afiir 
the obyte of her husbond x68^ Ushher Ansa.o, Jesuit 189 
The anniversarie commemoration of the obite of Oswald. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v (1737) 232 These Imes denote 
Morbs to the Sane, and Obits to th /Egrote. 

b. A record or notice of a person's death, or 
of the date of it; an obituary notice, arch, 

X459 Test Ebor (Surtees) II 227 Another olde Messe 
boke, in the wbidi ar titled of olde tyme the Obitts of the 
auncetors . of the said Sir Thomas 1535 Boorde Let. 
in Introd Knowl. (xBjo) Forew 57 pe sayd leuerend fa]>er 
hath sentt to yow Jk obytt off hys pi edycessor, 1673 Wood 
Life June (O H. S.) II. 265 Hutton told me his obit was in 
theGazet x6^z — Ath Oxon I 415 A Latme Manuscript con- 
taining theobitsand characters of many eminentBenedictmes. 
2 fa. A ceremony or office performed at the 
biinal of a deceased person, funeral ntes, obse- 
quies. (Also in //.) Obs, 
c X400 Destr, Trey 5357 Honour me with obit as ogh myn 
astate. 1585 Ln Berners Froiss, II xliii. 141 When the 
kynges obyte was done, the comons of Lysbone. wente to 
the cathedral chyrehe. 1556 Chron Gr Fnars (Camden) 
06 The xxvij of June [1555] was kept the obyt of the 
k3mges grandhame, with a goodly herse as ever was sene 
x66o Ogilby Iliad xxiv. {end). Thus Hectors Obits cele- 
hiated were. 1708 Hermes de la Ley 449b, Ohtt is a 
Funeral solemnity or office for tlie dead, most commonly 
performed at the Funeral when the Corps lies in the Church 
uninterred. 

b. A ceremony or office (usually a mass) per- 
formed in commemoration of, or on behalf of the 
soul of, a deceased person (esp a founder or bene- 
factor of some institution) on the anniversary or 
other mind-day of his death; a yearly (or other) 
memorial service. Ohs. exc. Iltst, 
e 1400 AJol Loll 103 If vow pern to hold an abit, or 
oj>er iitis X408 E E Wills (1882) 15 My ohytis, that ys 
for to sayn, my 3erys mynde. 1494 Faeyan [^2?/ in Chron, 
Pref 7, I will, that by the terme of ix, years after my 
decesse be kept an obite wUn the pansshe churche of s^nt 
Beiiet Fynk xs68 A. Scott Feve YeaPs Gift 01 With 
owklie abitis to augment pair^ rentalis. aiErja Hacket 
Abp, Williams I (1693) 2x5 Obits, JDirges, Masses are not 
said for nothing 1732 Neal Hist runt I, 42 Some 
preached against the lawfulness of Soul Masses and Obits. 
1851 W. White Hut Stajffbrdsh. 498 Ralph Lord Basset 
died m T389, and for the yearly keeping of his oMt, gave 
200 marks to the altar of St. Nicholas 

f c. A gift or offeiing made at or for such an 
office, or m commemoration of a deceased person. 
x583 Wills 6* luv, N C, (Surtees 1835) xo6, I will that 
myne Executor make an obbet of xx> at my twelfmonth 
day xs66 Eng Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 103 An 
obbett geven to ye sayd chirch by John Cod off the valew 
of three sclullynges and fowre pence by yere to have bene 
bestowed off the pore, in bred, 
f 3 . The setting of a heavenly body Ohs. rare, 
x686 Goad Celest, Bodies l xli. 53 The Rises and Obits of 
the Planets. 

4 . attrtb. and Comb, (in senses 2 a and 2 b), as 
olnt book, day, feast, gift, nte, silver, song, Sunday, 
x5ao Lane Wills II 7 To kepe myne obete days and to 


„ (1393) Lw.. a 

XS87 — Mornayxxw, 339 (As Tertullian saieth) the Obit- 
feast differeth not from lupiters feast. 1609 J. Davies Holy 
Raode (1878) 27/1 Of sad sighes,they make their ObitU^srag, 
xyae Obit book [see Obituary A. i] 1897 Daily News 
27 Sept s/h Yesterday being *Obiit Sunday’ Bp Bwpy 
preached a speaal sermon at St George's Chapel, Windsor. 



OBIT. 


OBJECT. 


tObit, «. Obs. rare. In $ obitte. fad. h* 
obit-uSy pa. pple. of ehire . see prec.] Departed, 

deceased, dead. . , . . y 

£ 1440 York Myst sxxvii a6o Pai [prophets] saide pat I 
[Tesos] scbatde be obitte, To nell b®-* 1 schulde entre in. 
And saue my seruauntis fro Jjat pitte. 

t O’bitalf and sb, Ohs* ff. Obit sh, + -Ai * 
tbeetymoloCTcal form from L. ohtu-s is Objtbai.J 

A. adj\ Recording or commemoiatmg a death 
or deat^, or the celebration of obits (see prec. 2 b). 

x6oo Wood Life (O. H S.) Ill 330 May 10 alderman 
Ibomas Fifield died [Entered] m obital book, xdox — 
Aih Oxon I 41s This obitaJ book I have in my little 
Library. 1694 — Life 10 July (0 H. 4^ Edward 

Wells spoke a speech in praise of Dr John Fell (beinghis 
obitall day). 171$ M. Davies Aiken Brit, I, 121 The 
White-Book, or OhitaUSook of that Church. c . 

B. sb. A record or register of deaths, or of obit- 

days; an obituary, , ^ , 

j 6 px Wood Atk, Oxon, 1 415 This English obital was 
pend by another Benedictine, 

f Obita*iieofusly,a^fz>. mnce-wd, \i,^oottaneous 
adj. (ineg f. L. cbiUr (see next) + -anmis, as in 
tnstanianeouSy incmentaneous^ etc.) + -LT 2 ,] By 
the way, in passing: «next, A. 

01 1834 CoLERinoE Coi^ess Em, S^r, ti [1840) 18 That 1 
such a Doctrine should be left tnus faintly, thus obscurely, 
and, if I may so say, obitaneously, declared. 

Obltev (p^bitor), adv,j adj,, and sb, [L. obiter 
adv , ong. two words, ob iter^ by the way,] 

A. adv By the way, in passing, incidentally. ^ 

1573 G- HARVtY Leitet hk (Camden) 9 A 1 this was spokin 

obiter at the table x6t6 Bacon Sylva 1 166 The Communica- 
tion of Sounds hath been touched obiter m the M^oration 
of Sounds X716 M Athin,Bnt II aog [He] never 

thought worm hts while to mention his Life nor Writings, 
notso much as obiter or occMionally. X84X J H Newman 
Teuiauorik Reading Room in J)tsi,i 4 ss ^ At^s, (1872) 262 
Sir Robert does obiter talk of impioved modes of draining 
x886 Sir C Bowen m Law Rep 34 Chanc Div. 37 The 
present blaster of the Rolls, expressed obiter sd opinion,, 
with, which .1 cannot agree. 

b. esp. in the phr. Obiter dictum [L., (a thing) 
said by the way], in Law^ An expression of 
opinion on a matter of law, given by a judge m 
comt in the course of either argument or judge- 
ment, but not forming an essential part of the 
reasons determining the decision, and therefore not 
of binding authonty, hence Anything said by 
the way, an incidental statement or remark. 

x8xa Edm Rev XIX. 302 It was more of an ohier 
dicUtm than of a point ruled. 1B31 Ibid. LIV, ttBg The 
obiter dieinm of a judge or two 1885 Farrae Chapi, 
Lang 1 (1878) 8 The supposed revelation of language from 
the obiter dictum of an^aacioris aiiud ageniis <21884 m 
A Birrell Obiter Dicta tule-p., An obiter dictum, in the 
language of the law, is a gratuitous opinion, an individual 
impertinence which, whether it be wise or foolish, right or 
Wrong, hindeth none— not even the lipa that utter it, 

B. q«asi-iz<^. (after dbtier aUttim), Made or 
uttered by the way j incidental, 

i7<^ Ld Mansfield in Burrow's Rep, IV. 2068 That is 
an obiter saying only: and not a resolution or deteimination 
of the Court. 17^ Burrow Ibtd, 2294 Mr. Justice Willes. . 
declared, that he should give no obiter opinion about 
personal piopeity. being liable to be rated x8gi Sir R. 
Webster in Daily Eews 21 Apr. 3/2 The obiter observa* 
lions said to have been made by magistrate:,’ clerks 

fC. sb. Something said, done, or occurring by 
the way ; an incidental matter. Ohs 
1607 Walkington Opt, Glass 160 In so little a toy vnlesse 
there were obiters, v?hat would be worthy vewmg? 1650 
Fuller it. iv. log Each parenthesis of our Saviours 
motion is full of heavenly matter, and his letter more to the 
purpose, than our iter 

tO'biterly, adv* Ohs, rare^K [irreg, f. L. 
ohi/er (see prec ) + -ly 2.1 * prec , A. 

1605 VcRSTEGAN Dec Intell 111. (1628) 82 , 1 haue hitherto 
spoken as 1 yet intend to speake (except obiterly) 
Obitual ((7biti«ftal), a* and sb, lare, [f. L. 
ebitu-s Obit + -al. cf. hahiiual'\ 

A. adj, * Obital A (In quot. 1886 in refer- 
ence to an obituary notice ) 

X706 Phillips, Obituary, a Calendar, or Register-Book, 
in which the Friers m a Monastery enter’d the (jbits, or 
Obitual Days of their Founders and Benefactors 1887 
Harpers mag, Dec 146/1 The Bassoon [a newspaper] was 
so tearfully obitual. 

sb ^ Obital B, Obituary A. i. 

x8t» J Bbadv Clav Calend (18x5) 202 The avaricious 
priests registered m their Obituals those persons who 
purchased such remembrance. 

Obituarist (^bi tm,arist). [f. Obituary -i- -ist 
cf. ictanist,'\ The writer of an obituary notice. 

xTjaa CAiWr, Thespis 183 VS^hen the tomb claims his limbs 
shall the Obituarists say, Where’s now his successor, so 
brilliant-so^gay 1871 M, Collins 9 t Merck It 262 
The obituarists of Charles Dickens have some of them felt 
bound to defend him against the charge of being vulgar. 

00 Obi tnarise v, tnir , to wnte an obituary 
notice 

ifai Sat, Rev. 17 Oct 437/2 The enormously difficult 
task of *opituanzing’ with appropriateness on a departed 
enemy of their country. 

Obituary {ohi ti«, 4 n), sb. and a. fad med L. 
obituarMis adj. and sb., f. obitu-s • see Obit and 
-ARY. Cf F. obUttatrt (1690 in Hatz -Darm.) ] 

A. sb, 1 . A legister of deaths, or of obit-days. 


1706 [sec Obitual A]. 1725 Hearot R, Bf^me ^F *5 
Margin, The Obituaries, or Obit Books of Bridlington 
Ibid 26 As may appear even from the Obituaries, or Obit 
Books. 

2 . A record or announcement of a death or 
deaths, esp in a newspaper ; usually comprising 
a brief biographical sketch of the deceased. 

1738 Birch Li^ Milton M 's Wks 1738 J 59 He died at 
his House in Bunhill-Row November 15th, according to 
Mr Richard Smith, his Neighbom, in his Obituary. X79» 
Burns Let to Mrs Dunlop 6 Dec , I scarcely look over 
the obituary of a newspaper, that I do not see some names 
that I have known. 1875 J H Blnnet PYiuter Medit.j, 

VI 161 TTie cold east winds of the spring, which yearly till 
the obituaries 1885 Glasgow Hews 31 Dec, 6/1 The obituary 
of the year ib somewhat heavy 

B, adj Relating to or recording a death (usually 
with a biographical sketch of the deceased). 

x8a8 Webster, Obituary, a, relating to the decease of a 
person or persons : as, an obituary notice 1885 xgik Cent 
260 His Loidship has given obituary notices of them in his 
blue book of 1883. X900 G C Brodrick Mem ^ Impr, 
157 If he could have written his own obituary meraoii. 

Hence Obi tuarlly adv, {rare'-% ‘m the manner 
of an obituary’ (Webster, 1864). 

Object {p bdgekt), sh, P?artly sb. use of Object 
ppl, a, : cf. Lat. abjeeta pi. things objected, charges, 
accusations ; but in philosophical and derived 
senses, ad. med. Schol L objecium (Duns Scotus 
a 1308, Prantl III 208), lit thing thrown before 
or presented to (the mmd or thought) ; cf, OF, 
object (Oresme, I4lh c.), now ohjet, ^ In branch IX 
rendermg L. objectU’S, and so m origin a distinct 
word.] 

I, From L. objecium, pi. cbjecta. 
tl. A statement thiown in or introduced w 
opposition, an objection. Obs 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel tVhs, 1 . 343 It is h^t to assoile objectis 
ajenj, his Ibid. II 74 How Crist answende to objectis of 
fake Jewis, z6xy Minsheu Ducior,PiXv obiect 01 obiecUon. 

+ 2 . Something * thrown* or put in the way, so 
as to intenupt or obstruct the course of a person 
or thing ; an obstacle ; a hindrance, Obs, 

£X4So tr. De Dmiaitone lii. Ixii. 144 py frailte wherof pou 
hast e^pene)lce m manysmale obiectes & contrariousnes. 
a 1564 Becon Comp, Lords Supp, Sf Mass in Prayers, etc, 
(184^ 380 The massmonger prateth and babbleth that the 
saaaments of the new law to him that putteth not an object 
or let (I use the school-men's words), that is to say, to him 
that hath no actual purpose of deadly sin . give grace, 
righteousness, forgiveness of sms, the Holy Ghost. 

3 Something placed before the eyes, or presented j 
to the sight or other sense j an individual thing 
seen or perceived, or that may be seen or jjei- 
ceived ; a material thing; spec, the thing or body 
of which an observation is made, or an image pro- 
duced, by means of an optical instrument, or in 
drawing or perspective. 

1398 Trcvisa BartJu DeP.R, in. xvl (1405) d iv/i pe obiect 
of the eye is all may be seen, & al maye be herde 
IS obiect to the herynge. 1567 Maplet Gr Barest 79 That 
the earth . should give to the nose obiecte so swete Or 
minister scent so strong. 1588 Shaks, L. L, L. ii. j. 70 Hjs 
eye begets occasion for his wit. For euery obiect that the 
one doth catch, The other turnes to a mirth-mouing lest. 
x6i 3 PuRCKAS Pilgrimage (x6ip 829 Both Land and Water 
feasting vanetle of senses with vanetie of objects. 1736 
Butler Anal, i. v. Wks. 1874 1 . 93 Children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them. ^x8*x Craio Lect, Drawing lii. 183 To represent your 
object in the state of appearance which it bas by its light 
and shadow. 1834 Medwin Angler m lYales 1 , 160 The 
torch’s glare gave boritble indistinctness to objects *845 
hi. Fattison Ess (xSSg) 1 . ro Several persons producing 
different objects of value, declared that they bad been given j 
to them by the bishop. 1877 G AIacdonald Marquis of 
Lossie xxviii, [The painter] looking up and finding no object 
in the focus of his eyes. 

b. Something which on being seen excites a 
particular emotion, as admiration, horror, disdain, 
commiseration, amusement ; a sight, spectacle, 
gazing^tock; formerly sometimes, an object (sense 
4) of pity or relief, an afflicted person, sufferer ; in 
colloq use, a person or thing of pitiable or»ridicu- 
lous aspect, a gazmg-stock, ‘guy fright*, ‘sight*. 
xg88 Gresnc Perimedes 43 Women are more glorious 
obiects xGo5 Shaks Lear v ui. 238 Produce the bodies. , 
Seest thou tnis obiect, Kent? 1607 — Timon iv 111. 122 
Sweare against Obiects, Put Armour on tbine eares, and on 
thine eyes Milton Samson 568 To sit idle on the 
houshold hearth, to visitants a gaze, Or pitied object 1740 
Butler Semi Pub Occas n note, Some poor objects will 
be sent thither in hopes of relief x8a6 in Hone Every-day 
Bk II. 620 That their apprentices were rendered objects 
for the remainder of their lives. 1^8 Besant& Rice Celtds 
Arb, xxxvi. (1887) 260 The clnldren are. .hreakingout again, 
in a way dreadful to look at. Forty-six is nothing hut an 
Object— an Obj'ect— from insufficiency of diet. 

4 , That to which action, thought, or feelmg is 
directed; the thing (or person) to which something 
is done, or upon or about which something acts 
or operates (« maUria circa quern in Scholastic 
philosophy). Const ^(the action, etc. or agent) 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps, ax. x, Want and woe my life 
their object make. x6xi Tourneur Ath 'I rag, v. 1. Wks. 
1B78 1 . 137 My wisedome that has becne The object of men’s 
admiration, x^ M. Clifford Hum Reason in PAenix 
(1708) 11. 547 Matters that concern Religion*. being ..a 


part of the Understanding’s Object as much [as] any other 
1697 Locke Lett, to StilTingfleet Wks (Bohn) II 340 Ideas 
are . the immediate objects of our minds in thinking. X773 
Qbstro State Poor 47 He . will be deemed a proper obfect 
of public chanty 1845 M Pattison Ess (2889) X. 27 Xlie 
volume , which had formed the object of his study x 8 S 3 
J H. Newman Hist Sk (1873) II i. iv 170 To substitute 

objects of sense for objects of imagination, 

6. The end to which effort is directed ; the thing 
aimed at; that which one endeavours to attain 
or carry out ; purpose, end, aim. 

[Cf Thomas Aquinas Suinma contra Genies 1. Ixxii, 
Objectum voluntatis est finis.J 

1597 Shaks. a Hen, lY, iv. v. 67 How quickly Nature falls 
into reuolt. When Gold becomes her Obiect? x6os Sir 
T Herbert Trav (1677) 169 A Traveller is not to imagine 
pleasure his object 1730 IdcTLsyn A tutl, i lu. 85 Rendering 
public good an object and end to eveiy membw of the 
society. 1780 Bentiiam Prine, Lcgi^l xvi. § 8 The fiist 
object . js to prevent all sorts of oflences. x8a t D. Si lwaut 
Progr Philos u, iv. (1858) 317 The profession of Bayle., 
made it an object to him to turn to account even the sweep- 
ings of his study. xSax Ht Martineau ///// ^ Valley w 
52 Blast furnaces and foiges serve no object but that for 
which they were erected. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. s) 1 . xap 
When you have heard the object of our visit 

6. Metaph* A thing or being of which one thinks 
or has cognition, as correlative to the thinking or 

subject*, something external, or regarded 
as external, to lie mind ; the non-ego as related 
to, or distinguished from, the ego ; also extended 
to include states of the ego, or of consciousness, 
as thought of or mentally perceived, (Cf. Ob- 
jective A, 2 b ) 

(xsx3 Douglas JSnets i. Prol. 379 Obieeium and subieciwn 
..termes tua, Quhilkis ar life amange clerklii in sculc*] 
165X Hobbes Leviatk, 1 [Thu thoughts of men] arc every 
one of them a representation or appeal ance of some quality 
or other accident of a body without ua; which is called 
an Object «i67o Rust Disc, Truth (168a) X93 Con- 
cerning the truth of things, or Truth in the object. ^ xy 6 z 
Kames Elem, Oit (1833) 471 Everything we perceive or 
are conscious of, whether a being or a quality, .. is with 
respect to the percipient termed an object. x8ap Sir W, 
Hamilton Disc , P/ulos Vncondtiioned Notes 5 The exact 
distinction of subject and object was first made by the 
schoolmen. These correlative terms correspond to the first 
and most important distinction in philosophy; they embody 
the original antithesis in consciousness of self and not self, 
1836 Ferrier Inst Metaph, xxii. ix. (cd 2) 393 The consti- 
tution of the synthesis of all cognition is . subject and 
object, the word ob/ect being used in the most general sense 
in which it can be employed to signify any thin^ or thought, 
or state of mind whatsoever, of which any intelligence may 
be cognisant. xB6o Mansll Proleg Log, 1. (ed, 2) 7 Every 
state of consciousness necessarily implies two elements at 
least a conscious subject, and an object of which he is 
conscious. 

7 . Gram, A substantive word, phrase, or clause, 
immediately dependent on, or ‘governed by*, a verb, 
as expressing, in the case of a verb of action, the 
person or tbmg to which the action is directed, 
or on which it is exerted. Also, the word de- 
pendent on or ‘ governed by * a preposition, indi- 
cating that to which the preposition cxpi esses a 
relation. 

Direct object of a verb , the word, etc., denoting that which 
IS directly affected by the action (conunonly expressed by 
the accusative, or case of direction to, in Latin and other 
languages) , the word 'governed * by a transitive verb So 
indirect object of a (transitive or intransitive verb (commonly 
e Ypressed by the dative case in Latin, etc.) • see I ndirf cT 3 c. 
Object clause, a clause or subordinate sentence forming the 
object of a verb, as in ' we know ubat) he ls alive 
[xya7-4x Chambers Cycliv, Veib, Verb Neuter, is that 
which signifies an action that has no particular object 
whereon to fall j but which, of itself, takes up the whole 
idea of the action J a 1729 ClarivlCJ ), The accusative after 
a verb transitive, or a sentence in room theicof, is called, by 
gtammanans, the object of the verb [1824 L Murray 
Grcun, (ed 5) I 267 Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, 
nouns and pronouns. . . They are, therefore, not followed by 
an objective case, specifying the object of an action. I 1833 
C, Marcll Lang as Means Alent, Cult H, 26 The word 
denoting this complement of the action [of a transitive verbi 
IS calle(r< 74 /<^c/. 1877 W nvxuhM Essent Lng Giant, 111. 33 
IVe speak of both verbs and pi eposilions as governing in the 
objective the w'ord that is their object. 1870 Roby Lat, 
Crain iv viii. § 1122 Some verbs have, two direct objects, 
one being a person, the other a thing. Ibid, ix. S 1x32 Not 
unfrequently . the indirect object in latm corresponds to 
the direct object m English x88x Mason hng. Grain, (ed. 
24) § 3^ The Direct Object denotes— (a) the Fasslve Object, 
or that which suffers or receives the action denoted by the 
verb, . (/ 5 } The Factitive Object, cor that which is the product 
of the action 

II [=»L o^Vf«-j(tt-stcin), « Objection 3,4.] 
1 8 . The fact of throwing itself or being thrown 
m the way, interposition, obstructioa; « Objeo- 
TIOR 3. Ohs, rare, 

X5« Eden Decades W, Ind, m. vi. 1x8 Those waters 
sbuide bee turned aboute by the objecte or resysiaunce lA 
that lande [tr Petrus Martyr d'Angbiera Unde credunt eas 
aquas obiectu magnse iellurts circumt^^]. 
t8. The presentation (of something) to the c}c 
or perception ; »Objeotior4. Obs* 
iw Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr, n, li. 41 Reasem the obiect of 
all harm& 1607 — • Cor, 1. i ax The obiect of our misery, U 
as an inuentory to particularize their abundance. cx6x8 
CfCAFMAN Batrachow* 15 He odoaociog. .past ^1 (he rest 
arose In glorious obiect. 

HI. 10 . attnb.axid, Comh,, 2 sohJe€t^carrUr,*'€rtd, 
etc.; object-baU (^Billiards, Croquet, etc.), the ball 
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which the player endeavours to strike with his 
own ball; object-finder, a contrivance for regis- 
tering the position of an object on amounted micro- 
scopic slide, so as to find it again; objeot-lens 
as Object-glass; objeot-lesaon, a lesson in which 
instruction is conveyed by actud examination of 
a material object ; Jig. something that furnishes 
instiuction by exemplifying some principle in a 
concrete foim; objeot-object (Metajk) : see quot.; 
object-plate {Microscopy)^ the plate upon which 
the object to be examined is placed (but used by 
Power as « Object-glass) ; object-soul, a soul 
believed to animate a material object; object- 
speculum (after obpct-glass)^ the mirror in a re- 
flecting telescope which receives and reflects the 
rays proceeding from the object; object-staff 
(Sun)^nJ)i a levelling - staff ; object- subject 
{Metapk)\ see quot; object-teaohing, teaching 
by means of object-lessons. See also Object- 
glass, Objeot-matteb. 

i8^ ‘ Crawley ' Btlhmds (1859) 17 The ^’object ball is the 
ball struck at with your own 1891 Graphic 3 May 486/2 
Tom Taylor got the object-halls jammed in one of the corner 
pockets, and made a break of 1467. 1879 Rutlev Siitd, 
Rocks vu. 50 A well-fitted sliding *objectcarriei, 1793 
Wollaston in Phil Trans, LXXXIII. 145 From the eye- 
end to the ^object-end of the telescope. Z83X Brewster 
Nai, Mofftc IV (1633)79 ^he figuie on the glass is at 

the proper distance from the ^object lens. x8m C. Mayo 
Lmomon Objects Pref. 9 The miscellaneous ''^object lessons 
wcie abandoned. X896 A. H. Beavan Marlbor, Ho, xii. sio 
Unhappy Chailes ) for all tune, object-lesson of lost oppoi- 
tunities X836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph xlu (1859) II. 
432 An object known . may either be the quality of some- 
thing diffeient from the ego ; or it may be a modification of 
the ego or subject itself In the foimer case the object, 
which may be called .. the *object object, is given as some- 
thing difierent from the percipient subject. X664 Power 
Rxp, Philos 38 If you let her keep upon the lower side of 
your glass-^object-plate. 1667 E, King in Phtl Trans II, 
4s 6 Lay it on the oMect-plate of a good Microscope 1873 
A. C. 0 . Lonie in En^cl B^ii II. 56/2^ The doctrine of 
^object souls .becomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry, 
178X Hersciiel in Phtl Trans, LXXII. 96 The '^object- 
speculum or object-glass of a telescope, x^ Llwes Hist, 
Philos, (ed. 3) II. 484 Pure thought and pure matter are 
unknown quantities, to be reached by no equation The 
thought is necessarily and universally subject-object ; matter 
is necessarily, and to us universal Iy,*object-subject Thought 
is only called into existence under appropiiate conditions j 
and in the objective stiinuUis, the object and subject are 
merged, as acid and base are meiged in the salt, 
t Obje’ct, ppl, a, Obs, [ad. L. objeci-uSf pa. 
pple. of objtcSre {obtePn) to throw towards or 
against, to place in front of, expose, f. ob- (Ob- 
I a) + jaePro to throw, place. In use app. before 
the formation of Object v , of which it afterwards 
functioned as the pa, pple. until displaced in that 
use by objected^ 

1 . Thrown or put in the way, interposed, exposed; 
placed before one’s eyes, presented to the view or 
percepticm ; exposed (to injury or any influence, or 
to sight). 

c X374 Chaucer Bosih, v. pr. v. xjo (Camb MS ) pe qualites 
of bodies hut ben obiecte fro with-owte-forpe moeuen the 
Instrumentz of the wittes ^1420 Pallad onHnsh iv 763 
Colde Blastis, sumthing obiect, ek from hem holde 1538 
Leland liin V 99 An Abbay standing very blekely and 
object to al Wynades a x59a H. Sm'ruWks (1867) ll 333 
The text is plain, and object to every man’s capacity. x6o8 
Willet Hexapla Exoa, Sox Sensible things which are 
obiect to the eye. 1630 Sir W Mure Cty Blood 411 To 
refine His Gold, and puige away the object Ore 

b. Situated in front of, or over against, some- 
thing else ; opposite ; alsoy^g opposed, contrary. 

a XS41 Wyatt Song of Topas Poet Wks. (1861) 151 The 
one [pole] we see alway, the other stands object Against the 
same i 6 of Holland Plmy 1 . 71 [An island] vpon the 
Calabrian coast before Biundosium j by the obiect site whereof 
the hauen IS made. 1603 H Cvvsriix. Eng, Monrn,Garm, 

E, [The Puritans] though they be ytterly object to the 
Romanistes ; yet haue they more Saints among them than 
are in the Romish Kalender. 1613 R, Qk^o'KCiTcdilcAlpK 
(ed. 3), Qhect^ laide, or set against. 

2 . Objected, brought as an objection, charged 
{against a person). With a/ = charged with some- 
thing, accused* cf. Object v, 5. 

Z485 Surtees Misc, (r888) 43 No thing probable object 
ayenst the same by the said craft. 1504 Atkynson tr He 
iMtiaiione in Ixil 254 Lytell thynges obiecte ag^nst the. 
nxsap Skelton Col, Clonte 796 BaCTelcis in that facultie.. 
Shall not be objecte at by me. 

Object (^bdgekt), V, [f. L. ppl. stem 
of objtcPre {obicPre) to throw against, etc see 
prec. It may also jpartly represent the L. frequen- 
tative objeetdre OF. has a solitary instance of 
objeter m 1298 ; but the current objecter began as 
objetter in 14th c. For earlier use of object as 
pa, pple., see prec.] 

1 1 . trans. To put over against or in the way of 
something else ; to place so as to meet or intercept 
something ; to expose to Obs, or arch, 

1578 Banister Hist Mast viii xoa A certeine soft sinew., 
[is] obiected to the holes transuersely. x6^ Sir T. Browne 
Pseud Ep 334 Every one of these doe blacke the bodies 
objected unto them. 1654 R Codrington tr. htsitnexv, 
240 He commanded him to be objected to a hungry and an 


enraged Lyon. 167^ Grew Anai. Trunks i li § 33 A 
very white piece otAshwood, objected to a proper Light. 
x8z3-ax Bentham Wks, (1843) VIIl. 205 This oody stands 
objected, i.e. cast before, that other body which moves. 
X850 Neale Afri/. (1867) igs From what point the 

wind his course On the tower directeth, To that point the 
cock his head Manfully objectetb 
t b To place so as to interrupt or hinder the 
course of a person or thing ; to put in the way or 
interpose, as an obstacle or hindrance to progress, 
or a defence from attack Ohs or arch, 

1548 Bodrugan [Adams] Epii Kings Title XiyJJlo deliuer 
vs from the perill obiected X363 Homilies ii Idolatry ni 
(1859) 233 To object to the weake sudi stumbling-blocks. 
c x6xz Chapman Iliad iv. 208 My girdle, carets doubled 
here, and my most tiusted plate, Objected all ‘twixt me and 
death. 1725 Pope Odyss, vil 54 Pallas to their eyes The 
mist objected. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxv, The Goth 
objects His shield, and on its nm received the edge, 
f c. To expose to danger or evil of any kini Obs 
Barclay tr. Sallust 7 He concluded with hymselfe 
to oDiect hym to daunger and peryll of warre. 1533 Bel- 
lenden Ltvy iv. (182a) 331 Quhy wald thay object him 
aganis sa hie dangere and peirellis 1566 Painter Pal, 
Pleas, I. T05 Obiecting himselfe to the daunger wherein he 
was likely to be overwhelmed, a X677 Barrow Serm, Wlcs 
17x6 11 . 307 All these afilictions . they knowingly did object 
themselves to. 

+ 2 . To place (something) before the ejes or 
other organs of sense, or the mind ; to present or 
offer to the sight, perception, understanding, etc. 
Obs, or arch, ' 

1534 More Com/, agst Trih iir Wks. 1249/1 The bodily 
senses, moued by such thinges . as are outwardly thorowe 
sensible worldly thinges ofired & obiected vnto them. 1586 
T. B La Primaud* Pr Acad, j, 22 Concupiscence appre- 
hendeth whatsoever phantasie and sence obiect unto it 
aiGSt Fuller Worthies {1Z4C) 111 400 Whose tempeiance 
was of proof against any meat objected to his appetite. 
a iSjy Hale Prim, Ong Man r 1 a As the Directs of 
Light or Colour are objected to the ^e when it is open 
1720 Welton Suffer Son of God I Pref. 89 The Mysterious 
Work, objected to his contemplation. 1826 K. Dicny 
Broadst lion (1829)! God^/hdusxSa Religion, convinces 
man that theie are other things in heaven and earth besides 
those which are objected to his senses. 
t 3 . To present or offer in discourse or argu- 
ment; to bnng forward as a reason, ground, or 
instance , to adduce. Obs, or arch, 

1336 Act 28 Hen. VlIIj c 7 § 12 Such questions as shalbe 
obiected to them. 1384 R. Scot Hiscov Witcher v. vu. 
(i88d) 82 For the nuintenance of witches transportations, they 
object the words of the Gospell, where the dwell is said to 
take up Christ. 1634 Onne Necess, Separ, (1849) 232 
Augustine was of mind, that councils, bishops, &c., ought 
not to be objected for trial of controversies, but the holy 
scriptures only, X704 Swift T, Tub Apol., He has never 
yet found it m that discourse, nor has heard it objected 
by any body else 1849 W, Fitzgerald tr WhitakePs 
Dtsput 67 what church is it whose example they object to 
us as an argument? 

4 . To bring forward or state in opposition ; to 
adduce as a reason against something ; to urge as 
an objection {to^ unio^ against), a . with simple obj. 

c 1400 Apol, Loll 33 For obieccouns & sophims pat men 
may mak & obiect X5X3-X4 Act s Hen, VIII, c 1 If the 
same persons obiecte or allege any cause why he shall not 
soo doo 1630 Prynnd Anti-Anmn, 163 The self-same Scrip 
tures that are hete obiected against us X7<4 Richardson 
Grandtson (1781) III xx. 184 They objected the more obvious 
difficulties in relation to religion, and my country 1830 
H. N. Coleridge Grk Poets (1834) ^52 Bryant objects this 
very circumstance to the authenticity of the Iliad. 1855 
Milman Lot, Chr, (1864) 11 . iv. vu 372 Its adversaries 
objected the absence of all the great Patnarchs. 
b. with object clause 

xg^ Bp Scot m Sti^pe Ann, Ref (1824) 1 . il App, vii.4it 
It wilbe objectid against me, that as this place dothe make 
against the supremacye of pnnees, so dome it not make for 
the primacye of saint Peter 16x3 Purchas Pilgrwiagt 
(1614) 23 But some object, This is to slacken him running, 
rather then to incite, x68g 'Usrrgs.u,Bnef Rel, (1857) I 365 
Objecting how unlikely it was 1736 Butler Anal i. in. 70 
If It IS objected that good actions are often punished 18x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2} II 404 It hath been objected, that 
this relates only to the preservation of the legal estate of the 
use, and not to the timber or mines. 

6 . To bnng as a charge against any one; to 
attribute to any one as a fault or crime; to lay to 
one’s charge, cast in one’s teeth, accuse one of, 
repioach one with. Const /<?, against {fupon^ 
indirect obj.) a. with simple obj. arch 
1469 Poston Lett II 338 Charging yow..to appear afore 
the said Lords of our Councell . there to answere to such 
thinges as. by them shall be laid and objected against yow. 
zgad Pilgr Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 10 Yf euer thou dyd ony 
notable sytine .he wyll obiecte it to the, and cast it in thy 
nose 1541 R Copland Gafyeits Terapeui, a Ey, The 
which thyng we do obiect them. <2x648 Ld Herbert 
Hen ^7/7(1683) 66 They were committed to diners Prisons, 
for Crimes objected arainst them. X656 Hobbes Ltbf 
Heeess.t etc (1841) n6 when God afilicted Job, he did object 
no sin to him iwi-a Home Hist Eng (1806) IV Ivii. 363 
This subtlety, which has been frequently objected to Charles. 
xii|4 LiNCARD/ 4 «^/^<ar Ch (18^8) II, x. 83 This hypocrisy 
was invisible to the contemporanes of those to whom it is 
objected 

b. with object clause. 

1587 Holinshed Chron.t Scot 11 . 230 Those taunts 
wmen the Frenchmen laid upon them, obiecting that the 
greedmesse of wine and vittlei. bad brought them oner into 
that countrie. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydnot i. (1736) 13 It 
was obviously obiected upon Christians, that they con- 
demned the Practice of Burning X7XI Steele Sped, No. 


95 r 6 , 1 have heard it objected against that Piece, that its 
Instructions me not of general use. X833-6 J. Ragles The 
Skticher (1856) 18 , 1 once beard a person object to Gaspar 
Poussin, that tbeie was too much in his pictures. 

^ + 6 tram. To impute, attnbute \Jo), (A weaken- 
ing of prec. sense.) Ohs, 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614] 120 They were so scrupu- 
lous concerning the Moone, that Clemens Alexand . objects 
the worship therof unto them 1734 Fielding Untv 
GaUaut IL i, Do you object my care of your reputation 
to want of fondness? 1776 Burney Hist Mus (1780) 1 
342 Homer who celebrates the Gieeks for their longliatr 
and Achilles for his skill on the harp, makes Hector in this 
place object them both to Pans. 

7 inir. To state an objection or adverse leason ; 
now often in weakened sense ; To express or feel 
disapproval, to disapprove. 

X430-S0 tr Higden (Rolls) VlT 157 But peraventure ye 
obiecte, and say hit longethe not to a preste to schedde 
bloode ; I graunte i>erto , but [etc.J, 1326 Ptlgr, Perf (W 
de W. 1531) 173 b, 1 he vntreatable it efuU persone wyll obiect 
& saye [etc] 1560 J. Daus tr Sleiaane's Comm 58b, 
Vnto such as will question and obiect what shall we then 
do ? 1865 Dickens Hfut Pr Jv. xxv. Then it is the lady as 
formerly objected ? Mod, I think I'll have a smoke, if you 
don’t object. 

b. With to (sometimes against^roxoly at) or if^i 
To bring fox ward a reason against; to state, and 
maintain by argument, one’s disagreement with or 
disapproval of ; now usually in weakened sense : 
To express, or merely to feel, disapproval of; to 
have an objection tOj disapprove of, cfislike. (The 
prevailing current sense.) 

XS13 More Rich, III, Wks 60/1 Yo kmges mother obiected 
openly against his manage 1678 Rymcr Trag last Age 8 
Those who object against reason, are the Fanaticks in 
Poetiy. i7« Pope Donne Sat iv 1x7 His Patience I pro- 
voke, Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke. 1758 Ann 
Reg 98/a The doctor objected agamstfiftecn, and the council 
for the crown against three, 1775 Sheridan Rivals ii 1, 
’Tis more unreasonable in you to object to a lady you know 
nothing of. 1839 Keigktley Hist, Eng, II 68 He objected 
to this as a harsh measure x86s Dickens Mitt, Pr, rv xu. 
Would the lady object to my lighting the pair of candles? 
X869 J Martineau Ess II X76 We imject to the argument 
on scientific grounds. 1883 Manch Exam, 6 Nov 3/3 They 
objected to to actors in a farce. 

1 0. tntr. To bring a charge or accusation. Obs, 
x6xi Bible Acts xxiv. 19 Who ought to have beene here 
before thee, and obiect, if they had ought against me. 
Hence Obje*cting sb oxtdppi a 
1553 Huloet, Obiectinge, obiectus, obtectio, x886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Poston Carew III. u 32 Petrarcahad praised 
Yetta Carew with dangerous fervency to his objecting Laura. 
Objectable (^dge*ktab’l), a. Also 8 erron. 
-ible. [f. Object v. + -able ] 

1 . That may be objected, or urged as an objec- 
tion, chargeable {agaiftst or to), ? Obs, 

1656 Artif Handsom 145 As for that depravednesse of 
mind .. It IS as objectable against all those things. Ihd, 173 
Nothing of consequence was objectable to Christ. t6^ 
Decay Chr Piety vi p; There are but two objections and 
these are usually objectable to one sin as well as to another 

2 . That may be objected to, objectionable. 

*778-83 S J Pratt Liberal 0 pm, I 120 , 1 have ventured 

to assert that [etc.] Objectible as this may seem, I must 
take upon me, . to push the point farther 1776 — Pupil of 
Pleasure II 109, I will not, Delia, distiess 3'ou I see 
nothing at present objectible 1885 Eng Illustr Mag III. 
230AS for marnage (theladynotobjeciab]e,andanaadition 
offortune attending) I have no unconquerable aversion to it. 

t Obj extant. Obs, rare [f Object v, 4- -ant i. 
Cf F objeciant pr pple.] One who or that which 
objects or objectifies. 

1623 Gill Sacr Philos 11 143 If the Father [had been 
incarnate], then the fountame of the Deitie should become 
not the objectant, or being which undeistandeth, but onely 
the object understood 

Objectation (^bd^ekt^fon). rare [Noun of 
action from L objeetdre to Object , cf. L objecid- 
tio reproach.] The action of objecting or making 
objections. So Old^ctibtlve (^gektativ), a,y 
given to objecting, fond of inaking objections; 
tObJeotator {Obs, rare’^^\ an objector. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Ohjectator (flat.), he that re- 
proacheth or lays to ones charge. 1^3 Helps Anan, ^ 
Masi,y\, (1875) 146 If heisonlyTOjectativeandEllesmerian. 
x886 Stubbs Led, Med, ^ Mod, Hist, vii. 143 Knotty 
questions, are discussed.. without strife or objectation 

Obj ected (^bdge kted), ppl. a, [fi Object v ] 
tl. Placed over against 01 opposite; presented 
to the view or perception. Obs. or arch, 
x6o6 N. Baxter Man Created in Farr . 9 . P, ^as, I (1848) 
238 The forehead kept obiected phantasie, The hinder part 
reteyneth memorie. z668 Howe Bless, Righteous (1823) 
30 This objected or exhibited glory is two-fold. X7X3 C’tess 
WiNCHELSEA Misc, Poeius 86 A Dream, a vision Hangs on 
my pensive Heart, and bears it down More than the weight 
of an objected Crown iB^ R. I. ^Wilberforce Doctr, 
lucamaiion xiv. (1832) 414 The inspiration of Scripture,, 
as the imparted record of objected truth 
^ 2 . Adduced m argument, esp. against some- 
thing ; nrged as an objection. Ohs, or arch, 
z64r Milton Prel Bpise Wka (xSsx) 89 To alledge for 
Images the ancient Fathers, Dionysius, and this our objected 
Irenseus. x66q W. Holder Elem, Speech X19 The former 
part of this objected difficulty. 

Objectae (^bd^ektf*). [f. Object v. + -eb.] 
A person objected to ; one against whom an objec- 
tion is made. 
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z86j Evetu Star 4 Oct, The Revising Barrister remarked 
that .the production of the stamped duplicate was merely 
evidence that the notice had been sent to the objectee T be 
signature of the obj ector m ust be proved. 1884 Pedl Mall G 
19 Sept. 8/a The word . could refer only to the place of 
a^de of the obectee at the time the objection was made 

Olject-glass (jp bd5ektiglas). [Object 3 ] 
The lens or combination of lenses in a telescope, 
microscope, or other optical instniment, which is 
situated nearest to the object, and thus receives the 
rays of light directly from it (Cf Eye-glass 4 ) 
x £55 R> Hooke Microgr, ii 4, I plac'd it between the 
Object-glass and the light. 1784 Hebschel m Phil Trans 
LXXV. 44 Turning or unscrewing the object-glass or 
speculum a little. Nat Philos I O^itcsx 27(U.K.S) 
The triple achromatic object-glass . consists of . a concave 
hint glass lens placed between two convex lenses of crown 
glass. 1839 G Biro Nat Phil 590 The magnifying power 
of these telescopes is found by dividing the meal length of 
the object-glass by that of (be eye glass. 

Ol>jectificati0XL (pbdgektifiktf^'Jan). [n. of 
action from Objeotipy: see -pioatiok.] The 
action of objectifying, or condition of being objecti- 
fied ; an instance of this, an external thing in which 
an idea, pnneiplej etc. is expressed concretely. 

1836-7 Sir W Hamilton Meie^h xlii. (1870) 11 . 432 This 
discrimination of self from self, —this objectification,— is the 
quality which constitutes the essential peculiarity of Cogni- 
tion. X900 Stoddard Emt Eng* Novel 78 These mystic 
^rmhols are like the weird sisters in * Macbeth ’ ; they are 
the objectification of mystery. 

Ctaectiify (^bd^ektifai), [f 
uni Object sd + -py ; after L. type ^ohjeciijicdie^ 
tram. To make into, or present as, an object, esp. 
as an object of sense; to render objective; to 
express in an external or concrete form. 

1836-7 Sm W Hamilton MeiaNi xlii (1870J II 432 Con- 
sciousness projects, as it were, this subjective phsnomenon 
from. Itself,— views it at a distance, — m a word, objectifies it. 
x8^ Dove Logic Chr Faith i 11 70 In the latter [case] we 
objectify knowledge. x88o W. Wallace in Encycl Mnt 
Xl. 620/a The theory of the mind as objectified in the 
institutions of law, the family, and the state, is discussed in 
the * Philosophy of Right 

Hence Obje otifled ppL Obje’otifying vbU 
sb. and ppL a. 

x868 Conientp Reo, VHI 6ia Morality is a certain state 
of mmd viewed in relation to certain objectified objects of 
a wider consciousness. X883 A. Barratt Fhys, Meiemjfinc 
73 Considered as impressed.. it is a phenomenon, and,, 
becomes through the inner objectifying process worked up 
into an external object or event. 16^ Traill m 19M Cent. 
pec. 964 The objectifying faculty became weakened. 

Objection (^seklsn). Fa. E. objection (12- 
13th c. m Hatz.-Darm.), aoT L. oljecUSn-em a 
throwing before, upbraiding, reproaci, objection, 
n. of action f. objicSre to Object.] 

1 . a. The action of objecting, or stating something 
in opposition to a person or thing; b. That which 
is objected, a statement made in opposition ; + a 
charge or accusation against a person ; an 
adverse reason, argument, or contention, Now 
often in weakened sense : An expression, or merely 
a feeling, of disapproval, disagreement, or dislike 
(esp. m phr to have an (or no) objection). To take 
objection : to bring forward a reason against some- 
thing, or merely to state one’s disapproval of or 
disagreement with it; to object* c. A document 
in which an objection is stated. 

cxbSoWyclif.S'^^ Whs, 1 L loBHerebenmanyobjecciouns 
J?at bus wordis of Cnst ben false. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. IS7 Peraventure }»ere is an objectioun, it 
falleb nou^t a preo*tt bat he schede blood. X433-50 tr. 
Nigdm (Rolls) I 379 An obieccion was made to the 
butchoppe how so mony seyntes my^te be in that londe, 
and alle confessores and noo martir. X5X3-X4.^£;^5 Hen* VIll\ 
c. X A convenyent peremptorie day to prove hys objeccion 
and allegacion. 16x3 Shake Hen* VIIL m. ii. 307 Speake 
on, Sir ,• I dare your worst obiections. 1691 T. Hale Acc, 
New Invent, 40 To which nothing is so much as pretended 
to, in pbjecUon by the Officers. X736 Butler Anal. 11, viiu 
383 The objections which may be made against arguing 
from the Analogy of Nature. 18x3 Character (aA e) I, 
190^ If Lucy had no objection to him, 1 admire her for 
letting him see It. 1866 Dk Argyll Retgn Law (1871) 
426 mtCt Mr Mahaffy, has taken objection to the breadth 
of meaning 1 have given .to the word ‘motive’, X87S 
JowettP/«#(i (ed 2) I 281 , 1 have no objection to join with 
you m the enquiry, llnd IV 239 A serious objection which 
mayjae urged against this doctrine, 
i* 2 . transf. ozfig. Au adversp action, an assault. 

ai4S0 MMthtftd (Brandi) 824 pe ineuetabyll obieccione 
of my gostly eamy. 1526 Per/. (W. de W iS3t) 70 
They have . sufFred actually or 111 dede many obieccions & 
iniuryes innocently a 1586 Sidney Arcadia L 23 The parts 
either not armed, or weakly armed, .should have bin sharpely 
answer was as quicke as the objection. 

T o. The action of throwing, or condition of being 
thrown, m the way, or so as to intercept something 
else; interposition. Obs. 

XM CoveH* Scot, yu $6 The mune is in echos be the 
obiectioneof the eird ctSix Chapman Iliad xx 323 His 
Withstood With sole objection of myself 
TO* The condition of there being some^ng in 
the way; hindrance, obstruction. Obs 
a 1667 JER. Taylor m Spurgeon Trees Lav. Ps lxxxv.12 

and danger. 

j* 4 . ^esentation to the view or to the mind, or 
that which is so presented ; representation ; offer. 


*554 W. Prat Africa E ij b, By that representacion they 
be warned of the mortall condicion by one of the sayd 
obiections, and by the other of the passion of lesus Christ 
1596 Edward III. ii 11 123 Art thou come To speak the 
more than heavenly word of yea, To my objection in thy 
beauteous ]ove? 1649 Ter, Iavlor Gt* Exeinp xv. § 18 
Which Predtctionhemaoe, that they mi^ht not be scandalized 
at the sadness of objection of the Passion, but be confirmed 
in their belief 

Objectionable (^bdge kjsnab’l), a (r/;.) [f 
prec. 4- -able.] Open to objection ; that may be 
objected to ; against which an adverse reason may 
be urged ; now often in weakened sense • Excitmg 
disapproval or dislike, unacceptable, disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 

xySx Cowper Lett, W 3 c& 2837 XV 110 It does not appear 
to me that the expression is objectionable it is plain, 
indeed, hut not bald. xSjx Carpenter Man Php>s (ed 2) 
S71 It IS not unfrequently termed the ganglionic sj’stem 
.But this term is objectionable, as leading to a supposed 
analogy between this system and the general nervous system 
of Invertebrata. 1856 Miss Mulock % Halifax*\\. But all 
this was h^hly objectionable to Jael. x88x Lady Herulrt 
Edith 31 People about them of a very objectionable kind 
x88x Fenn Off to the Wilds xxiu 136 The crocodiles are 
most objectionable beasts 

. B. as sb. An objectionable person or thing, 
18S4 JSlachw Mag Mar. 295/2 We consign our own 
j ‘objectionables* to Jericho 1886 R Kipling Departon 
Liities, etc. (1809) 117 Uhe whiskified Objectionable, Un- 
I dean, abominable, out-at-heels. 

Hence Ohje otionahi lity « next ; also, some- 
thing objectionable ; OhJe*ctionable3iess, the 
quality of bemg objectionable; Obje’otionably 
adv I in an objectionable manner. 

1865 Pall McUl G. 27 Mar. 3/t What possible objection- 
abilities may the practice of riding to hounds lead to ? 1856 
Ruskin Mod Paint. Ill, iv xui §25 Expressive of general 
objectionableness and unpleasantness. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 322 One of the objectionably placed 
churches in the Alhambra precincts. 

Obje'ctioual, [f. Objection +-al.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or involving, objection. 

1631 C. Cartwright Cert* Rehg* i, 42 No more prejudicial! or 
objectionall then the disputations in the Schools 1827 Aik- 
'SAk&Htst* Scot. IV X 348Theobjectional acts of his Majesty. 

2 . Open to objection, objectionable. 

1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale of Times III. 138 Interpreters 
have substituted a sort of gay licentiousness in the place 
of the objectional grossness 1843 Blachw* Mag LVll. 725 
A weak solution may not be very objectional 1897 Hughes 
MedtierroHean Media Fever 1 8 The name micrococcus 
Mehiensis* .has not the same objectional charactei^. 

Obje'Ctioner. rare^^ [See -EB.] * next. 
1799 Washington Lett Wnt. 1893 XIV 177 The testi- 
mony of Generals Lincoln, Knox, Brooks, Jackson, and 
others would he a counterpoise to the objectioners. 

Obje'ctionist* rare. [f. Objeotiok + -ist ] 
One who offers an objection ; an objector. 

1607 Walkington Opt Glass 91 To shend it from all the . . 
stabadoes of any..oDjectionist. X836-7 Sir W Hamilton 
Mdaph xIl (1870) 11 423 So far our objectiomst. 

Obje*ctist. rare. * One versed in the objective 
philosophy or doctrine* (Worcester 1846, citmg 
Eclectic Rev ). 

OTde'Ctivate, p Objective i*.+ - ate. Cf. 
F. oojectiver (neologism in Littrd).] tram. To 
render objective ; *= Obj’eotipt. 

1873 Coniemp Rev, XXL 447 Knowledge or perception is 
an enect of the objectivating will. 

Obje‘Ctiva*tioii. [n. of action from prec.* 
so m mod.F., neologism in Littr^.] The action 
of making objective, or an instance of this ; = 
Objeotifioatioe. 

1^3 Coniemp* Rev. XXI 447 The degree of ‘ object! vation 
of Will ' in phenomena n. what divides them into kinds 
x886 W S Lilly Chapt EuroJ Hist* II. 199 Ihe objectiva- 
tion of the pnnciples of ‘89. ^ 1894 A. Lang Cock Lane 217 
Objectivations of ideas or images, consciously or uncon- 
sciously present to the mind 

Objective (pbdge ktiv), a, and sh* [ad. Schol. 
L. objections (G1300, in adv. objective va Duns 
Scotus Qu. de Amma 17, 14), f ohjectm ppl, a., 
objectum sb. ; F. objectify -tve (represented by the 
adv, objeciweinent, 15th c. in Hatz.-Darin.).] 

A. adj. fl. Philos Pertaining or considered in 
relation to its object ; constituting, or belonging 
to, an object of action, thought, or feeling (as dis- 
tinguished from the exercise of these) ; ‘matenal*, 
as opposed to subjective or ^formal' (m the old 
sense of these words). Ohs. 

*6ao Brent tr Sarpfs Hist* Coum Trent vin. 790 [He] 
added, that, where they were dedicated, a worship did 
belong vntp them, besides the adoration due vnto the Saint 


men at bis pleasure. 1678 Cudworth Iniell* Sysi. i. iit. X 70 
Aristotle's first mover is not properly the efficient, but only 
the final and objective cause, of the heavenly motions. 

2 . Philos. Used of the existence or nature of 
a thmg as an object of consciousness (as distinguished 
from an existence or nature termed subjective). 

The Scholastic Philosophy made the distinction between 
what belongs to things subjectively [.subjeciivi)^ or as they 
are *m themselves and what belongs to them objectively 
{filyeeiive)f as they are presented to consciousness. In later 
times the custom of considering the perceiving or thinking 
consciousness as pre-eminently ' the subject' brought about 
a different use of thew words, which now prevails in philo- 
sophical language. Accoiding to this, what is considered 
as belonging to the peiceivmg or thinking self is called 
subjetitvei and what is considered as independent of the 
perceiving or thinking self is called in contra.st ohjeciwe* 
As to this transition of use (which primarily concerns the 
word subjective, and affects objective as its antithesis) result- 
ing m what is almost an exchange of sense betucen the two 
adjectives, see Hamilion Rettls IVks, 806 note, K L. 
Netilesiiip.P/«/m Lect Remains 1. 

t a. Opposed to subjective m the older sense =» 
Mn itself* Existing as an object of consciousness 
as distinct from having any real existence; con- 
sidered only as presented to the mmd (not as it ib, 
or may be, m itself or its own nature). Obs. 

Occam Sent, i, Diet. 2, qu. 8E, Universale non est 
aliquid reale habens esse subiectivum nec in amnia ncc 
extra animam, sed tantum habet esse obiccLivuin m aninm 
et est quoddam. fictum. habens esse tale in cssfi obicctivo, 
quale habet res extra in esse subiectivo.] 

1647 Jer. Taylor Ltb Preph 133 This confession was the 
objective foundation of faith , and Christ and his Apostles, 


IS far above a created and formal beatitude, which Ssueth 
from him *673 Traherne Chr Ethics 16 Objective happi- 
ness IS all the goodness that is fit to be enjoyed either in 
God or in His creatures; while formal happiness is an 
acuve enjoyment of all objects by contemplation and love, 
attended with full complacency m all their perfections. 

T 0 . Of or pertaining to the object or end as the 
cause of action ; objective cause = final cause : see 
Cause sb 4b, 5. Ohs. 

z6a6 J. Yates Ibis ad Csesarm ii. 25 God, . who doth . . 

itffiuence, and not by any coactme violence, 
nor yet only by obiectiue allurements, .. turne the wils of 


was with God ’) shall the same verb signify an objective being 
only? X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl* Objective „ is used m the 
schools in speaking of a thing which exists no otherwise than 
as an object known The esse, or existence of such thing 
IS said to be objective. X74A Berkeley .Sim § 29a Natuiol 
phanomena are only natural appearances. They are, there- 
fore, such as we see and perceive them: Their real and 
objective natures are, therefore, the same 

Opposed to subjective in the modem sense ; 
That is or belongs to what is presented to con- 
sciousness, as opposed to the consciousness itself; 
that IS the object of peiception or thought, as 
distinct from the perceiving or thinking subject ; 
hence, that is, or has the character of being, 
a ‘thing* external to the mind ; real 
This sense is occasional in writers of the later i7(h and 
early iBth c (the early examples being more or less iransi- 
tionaJ) , but its current use appeals to be derived from Kant, 
and to appear in Eng subsequently to 1790, and chiefly 
after 18x7 (see quot from Coleridge). 

x^7 J Cardfll Senn* (i6a8) 15 We do not say, That God 
doth infuse any positive, objective malice or Wickedness 
intone hearts of men. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig* Sacr* iii. 1. 
f 3 / he Idea may be considered m legard of its Objective 
Reality, or as it represents some outward object Ibid, 
Wee are apt to imagine such a Power in the understand- 
ing, whereby it may form Idea’s of such things which 
have no objective reality at all. 17*4 Watts Logic ii ii. § S 
Objective certainty, is when the proposition is certainly 
true m itself, and subjective, when we arc certain of the 
truth^ It The one is in things, the other is in our minds. 
X793 Monthly Rev* XI. 498 Have the objects., in fact areal 
objective existence, independent of our mode of perceiving 
them? 18x7 Coleridge Btog Lit* I. x, 160 The very 
woras objechve and subjective of such constant recurrence 
m the schools of yore, I liave ventured to re-introduce 1852 
Hamilton Lucuss, P/ufys, Unconditioned^ note* In the 
philMophy of mmd, submctive denotes what is referred to 
the thinking subject, the Ego , objective what belongs to the 
object of thought, the Non-Ego 1856 Dp Quinlsv Confess. 

ft Objective, This word, so nearly un- 
intelligible in 1821, so intensely scholastic, and, conseuuentK . 
when siOTOunded by familiar and vernacular words, H 
apparently pedantic, yet, on the other hand, so indis- 
pensable to accurate thinking, and to wide thinking, has 
since 1B21 become too common to need any apology. x86i 
Mill Utilit, 4^ A person who sees m moral obligation, an 
objective r^ity belonging to the province of ‘ThiniK in 
^themselves . 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 372 This [Christ'” 
resurrection] was an histone objective fact, 

3, irtmtf. {{corn 2'b) a,. OfapersoDjawritingj-work 
of art etc.: Dealugwith, or laying stress upon, that 
which IS external to the mmd; treating of outward 
things or evente, rather than inward thoughts or 
feelings; regarding or representing things from 
an objective standpomt. (Occas., after mod. Ger. 
D^eifiv '. Treatmg a subject so as to exhibit the 
actual facts, not coloured by the feelings or opinions 
of the wnter.) 

iBssPmj, Stephen m Comb, Ess. 190 The hook [Robinson 
bseamuch-abused word, eminently objective : 

^ Stutiy of 

and not in order to exemplify the work- 
ings of a particular habit of mind. XB78 Gladhtokr Prim 

gS’teinr.teassfSr.cs 

bajntu^y thrown on that winch ii irithoua 

b. Md. Applied to symptoms ‘observed by 
the pmchQoner, in distinction from those wUw 
are only feU by the patient ’ (Syd. Sm. lex. 1891). 
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X877 Roberts Haftdbk Med. (ed 3) I 19 The actual 
c inical phenomenaobsei ved.especially thoseofan objective 
character. ^ 1898 Alllnttt's Syst Med. V. 871 He manifests 
the subjective and objective signs of valvular disease. 

4 . vVilU io\ That is the object of sensation or 
thought ; that is presented or exposed as an object, 
perceived, apprehended, etc. In Metaph Related 
as object to subject (see Object sb 6 ), 

*763 Gibbon Misc Wks, (1814) IV, 148 Operations, which 
are made objective to sense by the means of speech, gesture 
and action, 1837 New Monthly Mag L, 535 The inhabi- 
tants of this hostel were seldom ‘objective' to the garish 
eye of dav. 1841 Mvers Caih, TJu iv. § 13* 251 The 
Supreme Creator has . so separated Himself from His 
creation as to make it objective to Himhelf 
6. Perspective, Tliat is, or belongs to, the object 
of which the delineation is required. 

1706 Phillips, Line Objective (in PerspectO, is the Line of 
an Object* from whence the Appearance is sought foi in 
the Di aught or Pictuie 1727-41 CiiMvfsrRs Cycl s v Linet 
Objective Ltnef in perspective, it, any line drawn on the 

S cometncal plane, whose lepresentation is sought for in the 
rauglit, 01 picture Ibid s v. Plane. Objective Plane, in 
perspective, is any plane situate in the honiontal plane, 
whose representation in perspective is required. Ibid s v 
Perspective, To exhibit the perspective appearance,^, of an 
objective point, H 

6, Applied to the lens or combination of lenses 
in nn optical instrument which is nearest to the 
object {objective glass', now commonly called 
object-glass, or simply ohjectivi) 

1753 Short m Phil, Trans XLVIII 165 An heliometer; 
winch IS an instrument, consisting of two objective glasses, 
for measuring tho diameteis of the planets 1762 Maty 
ibid, LI I, 375 The objective-glass of my 9 feet telescope. 
1837 Goring & Pritchard Mtcrogr 154 So fir as the 
oljjccUve part of the instrument is concerned 
7 . Gram, Expressing 01 denoting the object of 
an aclion ; spec, applied to that case of mod Eng. 
in which a substantive or pionoun stands when it 
IS tlie object of a verb, or is governed by a preposi- 
tion, with which It forms an attributive or advb 
phrase (see Object sb, 7 ) ; also to tlie relation of 
such noun or pronoun to such verb or preposition 
The accusative and dative of earlier Eng, (as well as the 
instrumental, locative, and ablative of piehistoric times) are 
merged in mod Eng in the objective, which in' personal 
and relative pronouns is distinct in form from the nominative, 
but in sbs and other pi onominal words ii» identical with the 


nominittve 

1763 Lowtu Eng, Gi am (ed a) 3a A Case, which follows 
the verb Active, 01 the Preposition answers to the Obliq ue 
Cases in Latin, and may be pioperly enough called the 
Objective Case 1824 L Murray Eng Gram (ed 5) I 86 
There seems to be gieat propriety m admitting a case lu 
English substantives, which shall serve to denote the objects 
of active verbs and of prepositions ; and which it., therefore, 
properly termed the objective case. Ibid 268 Part of a 
sentence may be said to be ih the objective case, or to be 
put objectively, governed by the active verb. Sentences or 
phrases under this circumstance, may be termed objective 
sentences or phrases. 1879 Roby Lat Gram iv, xi § 13x2 
(Genitive denoting] Object of action implied m substantives 
and adjectrves. (Objective genitive ) i88x Mason Eng 
Giam (ed 24) § 368 When a verb, participle, or gerund 
denotes an action which is directed towards some object, 
the word denoting that object stands in the objective i ela- 
tion to the verb, participle, or gerund 
8 . Objective point ' ong. Afisf. the point towards 
which the advance of troops is directed, hence 
gen the point aimed at. 

X864 Daily Tel iB Oct., In acquiring possession of Atlanta 
the Federals have gained a great advantage It is the 
objective point to which their western campaign was 
diiectcd. 1865 Spectator 4 Feb 117 No light as to hts 
next ‘ objective point as the slang phrase goes, has yet 
been gained 1890 Times 27 Dec. 9/1 When the railway is 
evtenUed to Mafeking, the objective point 111 Mashona-land 
IS still 800 miles from the base 1893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs II. 338 The city of hleshed being my objective 
point 

9 Characterized by ohjecling; that states ob- 
jections t cf. Objectively 4. 

18x4 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag XXXVIII. 34 Let 
us examine Mr. Pilgrim's objective argument 1833 Hr 
Martinpau Brooke Pmm 1. 14 ‘And what says Sergeant 
Riyne?’ ‘He too is of the objective school, sir . '^And 
wcie his objcaions listened to?' 

B sb (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1 . Short for objective glass (see A. 6) the object- 
glass of an optical instrument 


use, 

PlOssl's objectives. 1879' r J 

The construction of the achromatic objective 1889 Naime 
3t Oct. <348 An ohjertivc which can be adjusted to work as 
either a photograpinc or visual objective. 

2 . Gianu Shoit for objective case', see A. 7 * 

i86x Angus Ilandbk, hng Tongue 275 Objective with 

Passive Verb. xWx Mason Eng Gram led 24) § 80 mte. 
The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from, 
the Nominative . compels us to lecognize three cases in 
English. . ov -1 jT 

3 . Short for objective point (see A. 8) ; also pg, 
something aimed at, an object or end. 

x88x Burkie ViftfNL Thomas xs® At Johnstown, one objective 
was the (Cambrian Works. 1882 Times xo Feb., Se^iaa 
Railways .have been for years past the objective of m- 
numerable Hnancial attempts. xBfo Standard 14 July, The 
objective must be Cairo, . , the most useful etrattgical point 
1894 Dubtin Rev, Apr. 391 The king had for his objective 
the divorce, and contingently the religious policy . sub- 
sequently engrafted upon it 
VOL VU, 


4 Something objective or external to the mind. 
•^^Chr, Conwiw, so Mar 536/2 The value and attraction 
of the externals and objectives. 

Objectively (^bd5e*ktivli), adv, [f prec.adj 
In an objective manner or relation m 
senses 1-3 opposed to subjectively in various senses. 
+ 1 . In lelation to its object j as to the object of 
the action. Obs 

1624 Bp. Mountagu New Gaggx^^ Cyril restrayneth * thou 
Shalt not covet or desire ’, unto one particular Act, objectively, 
the not-lusting after or desiring of a Woman. 1631 J 
Burgcs Rejoined Pref, 36 The people.. worshipped 
God and the King the ceremonie was mateiially the 
but objectively different; one Civtll, the other 
Sacred, 1673 H. More App, Antuf Idol 17 He must . 
how towards the Cherubins objectively, and not meerly 
circumstantially x6p& Norris Fraci Disc (1707) Iv. 

! 167 That love whereby a man loves God, taking the Term 
objectively, 

t h By means of, or in the way of, an ‘ objective 
cause ’ ; by the attraction of some object or end. 
(See Objective i b ) Obs 
1675 Brooks Gold Key Wks 1B67 V 164 Some think that 
Christ by his hunger did objectively allure Satan to tempt 
him, that so he might overcome him tfoS Cudworth 
Intell, Syst, i m. 170 That which it self being moved,, 
(objectively, or by Appetite and Desire of the First Good) 
moveth other things 

1 2 . As nn object of consciousness, as presented 
to or perceived by the mind (not as it is in itself), 
a x6x7 P. Bayne (1634) 315 Not from any inward habit 

but from some external suavities objectively apprehended 
1642 W, Price Serm 19 Our Creed is objectively called 
out faith. 1646 Sir T. Brownl Pseud Ep 120 The Basilisk 
receiveth the rayes of his Antipathy and venemous 
emissions which obj ectively move his sense, 1662 Stillingfl, 
Orig Sacr in 1 § 3 The Divine Intellect doth understand 
things by their Idea’s, which are the things themselves 
as they are objectively repiesented to the understanding, 
1682 H More Awioi GlanvilPs Lvx O xtj As existent 
objectively, not really 1727-41 Chambprs tyel s v Ob- 
jectwe, A thing is said to exist objectively, objectmb, when 
It exists no otherwise than m being known , or by being 
an object of the mind 

3 As an object of consciousness, in distinction 
from the mind or conscious subject ; lu relation 
to what IS external to the mind; externally, really, 
in actual outward fact. 

1817 W Taylor in Monthly Rev LXXXIII 46t The 
manner in which the thing becomes a phsenomenon is 
explicable only subjectively, not objectively, x^ Austin 
yurispr (1879) II xhi 737 In the language of Kant, th.at 
exists objectively which lies without the understanding or 
which the understanding knows by looking beyond itself 
1855 H Spencfr Pnne Psychol (1872) I, r vi 12a What is 
objectively a nervous action and subjectively a feeling. 
X879 Gd, Hoards 30 Any miracle ascribed to our Lord was 
objectively real 

1 4 By way of objection or adverse reason Obs 
1503 R Kakvey Philad 40 Hee allowed his fathers lawes 
for nis time, lesse any man should objectmely quarrell with 
him 1642 Sir E During Sp, on Rilig, 149 Let me here by 
way of anticipation prevent that which will ebe come m 
oly ectively upon me 

5 Giam In the objective case or relation. 

[Cf quot 1698 in sense i ] 1824 [see Objfctive A. 7], 

x88i Mason Ang Gfom. (ed. 24) Index, Possessive case 
used objectively, 72 

ObjextivenesSri [f* as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or character of being objective; the quality 
of presenting itself as an object of sense (quot. 
1677), existence as an object external to the mind, 
(of a person, work of art, etc.) the character of 
dealing with or representing outward things rather 
than inward feelings. 

«x677 Hale Pnm Orig, Man i 1 i Is there such a 
motion or objectiveness of external Bodies which produceth 
light or colour ? the Faculty of Sight is fitted to receive 
that impression or objectiveness, and that objectiveness 
fltted and accommodate to that Faculty a 1834 Coleridge 
Coi^ess, Eng, Spar vii. (1840) 93 No man .. can recognize 
his own inward experiences m such writings, and not find 
an objectiveness, a confirming and assuring outwardness, 
and all the main characters of reality, reflected therefioin 
on the spit It 1856 FiiouDEiifw/ Ef^, (1858) I v 391 The 
healthy objectiveness of an old English Chronicler is no 
longer possible for us i88t Ls Conte Sight 13 In smell, 
there is an equal commingling of subjectiveness and ob- 
jectiveness. 

Obje’ctivisxn. [f Objective + -ism] The 
tendency to lay stress upon what is objective or 
external to the mind; the philosophical doctrine 
that knowledge of the non-ego is prior in sequence 
and importance to that of the ego ; the character 
(ill a work of art, etc) of being objective. So 
Objectlvist, one who holds or advocates the 
doctrine of objectivism (also attrib')', Objectlv- 
i stlo a J characteiized by objectivism. 

1872 W, G Ward in Dublin Rev Tan. 71 It is a favourite 
argument of Mr, Mill's, that objectivism keeps moral science 
in a stationary state. Ibid, Objectivists hold as strongly 
as phenomenists, that the morality of actions is impwtantly 
affected by their consequences. *876 Mivart Less Jr, Nat 
24 The dogmas which theobjectivist philosophy enunciates 
*883 Edersheim Life Messiah (1886) I 208 True religion is 
ever objectivistic, sensuous subjectivistic. 

Objectiirity (^bdsekti’viti). [mod f. med.L. 
objeciiv-us', see -ity, Cf F. ohjectvoiU (1878 in 
Diet, Acad,),] The quality or character of being 
objective ; external reality ; objectiveness. 


>803 Edut. Rev 1 , 258 In both these views it (philosophy] 
has relation only to their objectivity [18x2 Soutkcy Omni- 
ana I. 220 A confusion of (what the Schoolmen would have 
called) Objectivety and Subjectively ] 1848 J H Nfwman 
Loss St Gain m vi. (185B) 31^ I am not denying the ob- 
jectivity of revelation 1851 Carlyle Sterling ii u (1B72) 
^ The principle of this difference seems to be that well- 
known one of the predominant objectivity of the Pagan 
mind. X884 F Temple Relai Relig Sc 1 (1885) 16 
Kant appears to have no escape fiom assigning this objec- 
tivity of space to delusion. 

Objectivize (^bdge’ktivsiz), v [f. Objective 
a, + -JZE.] trans. To render objective , to objectify 
1856 Masson Ess,, The Poetiy 43a Goethe’s theory of 
poetical or creative literature was, that it is nothing else 
than the moods of its practitioners objectivized as they rise. 
xigABvsHKELL Forgiveness ^Lnwlntxod la, I. accounted 
for the wot d as one by which the disciple objectivizes his 
own feeling. 1899 Ivesim Gaz, 8 June 3/x The tendency 
to externalise and objectivise spiiitual things 
Objeotivo- (^bcl^ektsi vu), used as combining 
form oi Objective a , in Objectivo- objective a , 
of the nature of an object-object ; Objectivo-sub- 
jeotive a,, of the nature of an obiect-subject. 

1836-7 SirW ’Rmivcaii Metaph xxxix (1859)11 385 The 
cognition , LS Objecti\ e, or rather Objectivo-Objective, when 
held to consist in an immediate perception of the power or 
efficacy of causes in the external and internal worlds ; and 
Subjective, or rather Objectivo-Subjective, when viewed as 
given m a self-consciousnebs alone of the power or efficacy 
of our own volitions. 

Olyectize (p‘bd5ektoiz\ v, [f. Object sb, + 
-iZEj trans To make into an object, render 
objective, objectify So Objectlza tloa, the action 
of making (something) an object of thought 
x668 Wilkins Real Char, it ix 227 Actions of the Under- 
standing and Judgment in the first Objcctization of a 
thing or the reflexive Thought about it 18x7 Coleridge 
Biog Lit XII (1882) 134 The intelligence m the one tends 
to objectire itself, and in the other to know itself m the 
object 1838 Blackw, Mag, XLIll. 193 Man objectises 
himself as ^the human mind'. 

Objectless (p bd5ektleb), a, [f Object sb, + 
-LESS ] Devoid of an object or objects. 

1 . Having no object to which it is directed ; not 
relative to something else as an object. 

1805 Southey Modoc 1 iil His eyes . Fix’d lifelessly, or 
objectless they roll'd 186B M acdonald Seaboard Pansk 

1 XV 224 Her eyes had an infinite objectless outlook. 

to esp. Having no object or end in view ; aim- 
less, purposeless 

xBx8 Blcuskw, b/ag III 294 The dull and objectless mode 
of life adopted by too many of our nobility. 1846 Trench 
Mirac Introd (1862) 51 They must not be aimless and 
objectles^ fantastic fieaks of power. 1879 Julian Haw- 
thorne Laughing Mill, etc. 36 , 1 set off on an objectless 
tramp 

2 . Devoid of (visible) objects, presenting no 
object to the view 

xBao Blackuf Mag VII, 263 As we were obliged to keep 
the glasses up, our drive for several miles was objectless 
and dreary x86o Gosse Rom Nat, Hist igg We trace the 
same bird far up in the solitudes of the sky, breaking into 
view out of the objectless expanse 
Hence O bjectlessly adv, , 0 bjectleBanesa. 

1859 R F Burton A/r jn ^rsd Geog Sac XXIX 
55 They he objectlessly, needlessly, when fact would be 
more profitable than falsehood. 1862 F Hall Hindu 
Philos Syst 284 The doctrine of the objectlessness of 
Brahma’s so-ealUd cognition X869 W. M Rossetti Mem 
Shelly p Ixxxij, Ihe objectlessness of inventing such a tale. 

Object-lesson, see under Object 10 
Object-niattdr. [f. Object ppl a + Matter.] 

1 1. (Properly two words see Object ppl, a, i.) 
Matter presented to view, or to be employed as an 
instrument or means to some end. Obs, 

1652 Gaxjle Magastt om 60 The object matter or signall 
means of divining (by things in heaven, or on earth). 

2 The matter that is the object of some action 
or study ; the matter dealt with or treated . (Usually 
coincident m sense with the more common subject- 
matter^ 

1836-7 Sir W Hamilton Metaph (1877) I iiL 51 The first 
and second [definitions] define philosophy from its object- 
matter;— that which It IS about x86o Mahsel Proleg Log 
111 93 To think actually we must think about something ; 
this something, the object-matter of thought, must in the 
first instance be supplied through . the senses. 1884 tr. 
Latzds Logic 28 A synthesis in which the requirement 
would be completely satisfied m regard to any given object- 
matter. 

Objector (^d3cktaj). Also 7 -or, -our. [f- 
Objeot V, + -OR, the form being coincident with 
that of the L. agent-n. from ohjtche to Object. 
But the Eng. form in er has also been used ; cf. 
rejecter.] One who objects or makes on objection ; 
one who brings forward a reason or argument 
against something, or expresses disapproval of or 
disagreement with it. 

1640 Bp Hall Episc ii vi 119 Let me put the Objector 
in minde that [etc.]. 1645 Milton Teirach. Wks. 1738 I, 
235 {Dent, XXIV, 1] If these objecters might be the judges 
of human frailty 1634 Whitlock Zooiomta 49 ^. I *• 
feare not the half-witted Objectours that I may meet with. 
172a Wollaston Rehg Nat, iv. 6a Another question, sup- 
posed '■to be proposed by an objector. ^ 1861 [see Objectee] 
1883 Froude lihort Stud, IV. 11 iv. 215 Expressions 
qualified to satisfy objectors, 1899 Wktiakers Aim, 400/x 
A conscientious objector to vaccination can escape all 
penalties, 
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t Objextual, a Ohs. [f L objccius a throw- 
in£ against, an object + -al ] Of the nature of an 
object, that is the object of some action, or that 
which is aimed at; that is a material or external 
object, objective. 

i6c6 Proc. dgst laU Traitors Without any othw point 
or scope objectual to move unto t624 T. Adams Tattpie 
Wks. 1861 II, *06 Concerning the material temple, external 
or objectual idoU. ^ ^ 

Objicient (^bd^ipent).^ objictefit-em, 
pr pple. oiohjic^e to Object.] One who objects, 
an objector ; an opponent of a motion or proposition, 
1864 in Webster x8 . Ogilvie cites Cdl Wisemak. 
1894 Month June 223 With the commentary of the objicient s 
character, antecedents, andcircumstances 1896 R R Clarke 
in TQth Cent. Aug 221 (Train of Jesuit), I he objicients 
do their best to hunt out difficulties which may puzzle the 
exponent of the tiuth, who is called the * defendent ', 

ObjarationObd^ur/^/an). ran. £n. of action 
from L. (fhjur&n to Objueb.] The action of 
binding by oath, or of solemnly charging or en- 
treating as if under oath. 

a 1557 Dturfi Occurr (Banatyne Club) 15 Objuratioun of 
the fauourans of Mertene Lntar, in the abbay of Haly rud- 
hous. z6m3 Cockkram ir, A by oath, Exorcume, 

Obmration. x8za Scott to Southey \^\iix\^\ziLo€hkarty 

1 wi ote , .begging him for the remembi ance of his father 
and by every objuration I could think of 

Objur6 (^bd^uo j), V rare. [ad. L. ohjiirdre 
to bind by an oath, f. ob- (Ob- i) ^jurdre to swear. 
Cf. obs. F objurer (1460 in Godef.).] 

1 tram. To bind by, or charge under oath, 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph , Obwre, binde by oath. 

2 . in/r To utter an oath, to swear, 

1830 Fraset^s Mag II 178 As the people only laughed 
at him, he cried the more vehemently, nay, at last, began 
objuring, foaming, imprecating. 

Obdnrgate (pbd^s-jgtfit, p*bd5wg<?»t), v. [f. 
L objurgat-i ppl. stem of objiirgdre to chide, 
rebuke, f ob- (Ob- r) -h jurgdre to quariel, scold.] 
irons. To rebuke severely; to chide, scold. 
x6x6 Bullokar Expos t Obmrgaie^ to chide, to re- 
prooue sharpely. x8i6 R. A. VAtrcHAN Mystics (1860) I 242 
Violently had he objurgated that wretch of a groom 1873 
Tristram Moab v. 90 The old man objurgated his son, 
b absol. or 

x64a Jer. Taylor Episc. xiv. 76 Command, but not objur- 
gate. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev II v vii, This poor Legis- 
mtive .cannot act ; can only objurgate and perorate xSto 
Swinburne Ees SHid (1875) 269 Coleridge wails, appeals, 
deprecates, objurgates. 

Hence Objurgated ^pL a , Objurgating vhl. sh. 
and^//. a. 

1864 S'ii/ Rev XVIII 445/2 Objurgating impotence has 
alwa;^ beenalegitimate subject for 1 idicule 1887 A Birrcll 


Obtier Dicta ^r. 11 54 A history of thought dunng this 
objurgated period. 1893 Times 16 Mar 9/4 All the hypo- 
critical whining and objurgating in the world will not alter 


their determination, 

Objlirgation (pbdgtug^'Jan). ohjurgd-. 

itm-enii n of action from ohjur^e : see prec. 
C£ F. objurgation (i5-i6thc. in Godefroy),] The 
action, or sn act, of objurgating; a sharp or severe 
rebuke ; chiding, scolding 
1550 Hooper Sernu Jonas 1 Wks (Parker Soc.) 445 The 
fourth part [of the book of Jonah] containethan objurgation 
and rebuke of God. 1653 A Wilson Jos J, 108 He handled 
him roughly, with objurgations x8s8 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. ni (1863) 54 A smart young sailor by no means ui- 
sensible to female objurg.ition ormdifierent to female charms 
1875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V l 366 The angry objut ga- 
llons of officers. 

01 }jurgative(^d35*jgativ),fl{ [f ’L.ohjurgm-y 
ppl. stem of ohjurgdre to Objubgavb + -IVE ] — 
next Hence Objn rgatlvely adv. 

X854* Marion Harland' (Mary Hawes) Alone xvii.The 
dnver's ol^urgative eloquence. 1897 Barino-Gould Bladys 
xxn. 260 They expressed their disapproval . . loudly and 
objurgatively 

Objurgatory (^dg»*jg&tDn), a [ad L. 
ohjur^ton-us reproachful, f objurgator^eniy agent- 
n. from objurgdre to Objubgatb . see -OBY. Cf, 
F ohjurgatotre (Cotgi.) ] Having the character of 
scolding or chiding; conveying or uttering an 
objurgation or sharp rebuke 
XS76 Fleming Panopl. EpuL Epit Bivb, Dehortatone, 
Obiurgatone, Peutorie. 1603 Holland PtuiarcKs Mor. 
xx6Touched tothequicke by some objurgatorierepiehensjon 
e 1645 Howlll Eeit (1650) I 1 Letters commonly . are 
either narratory, objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or con 
gratulatory 1794 Paley Evid n iv (1800) II xio The ob- 
jurgatory question of the Pharisees. x8s9 Gfo, Eliot A 
Bede vi, Remarkable for the facility with which she could 
relapse from her official objurgatory tone to one of fbndness. 

Hence Obju'xgatoxUy aoh.^ in the way of ob- 
jurgation, cludingly. 

z6tt D Pell Impr Sea 490 May I not objurgatonly 
speak It? x88a W. G Ward Ess. Philos, Theism (1884) II. 
150 We are not wishing to speak objurgatonly but only to 
cimress our meaning, when we say [eta], 

Oblauceolate (pbla nsiaa/it), a BoU [See 
Ob- 2.] Inversely lanceolate; shaped like a lance- 
head with the more tapering end at the base. 

1850 Dana Geol. App. 1 713 The younger [leaves] are quite 
narrow oblanceolate, 1874 Oliver EUm Boi 11. 203 Com- 
mon Primrose. , A perennial herb, with oblanceolate radic^ 
leaves 


llOblat. Ohs. [F., ad. L. obldt^us] « 
Oblate sb.’^; also, a disabled soldier placed by 
the king in a monastery to be there maintained. 

[i65<S Blount Glossogt » Oblai (Fr ), a Souldier, who, grown 
impotent or manned in Service, hath maintenawe the 
benefit of a Monks place assigned him in an Abbey ; Also 
the means or place of a Monk, or such SouldieiJ X693 tr 
Emtltanne’s Hist. Mouast Ord xvii. 179 Tbe^Oblats have 
no Votes m the Chapter. 1706 Phillips, Oblais of St. 
Jeronti a Congregation of Secular Priests in Italy, founded 
by St Charles Borromeo So lyax- in Bailey. 

II Oblata (phle^ ta), sb.pi Law. [L., iieut. pi. 
of obldtuSj used absol. : see Oblate sb i] See quot. 
1670, (In quot 1761, erion. pi ) 

1658 Fansiiawe Pract Exchequer Crt 78 {Headtitg) Oy 
lata or old Debts. He maketh oblata the next title of the 
Chaige of the Sheriff, 1870 Bi ount Laiu Diet , Oblata ^ . . 
in the Exchequer it signifies old Debts, brought, as it weie 
together from precedent yeais, and put to the present 
Shei ifTs charge Also Gifts or Oblations made to the K^ing 
by any of his Subects ; which were entered in the Fine 
Rolls under the Title Oblata, and, if not paid, estreated, 
and put la charge to the Sheriffs 1761 Humc Hist Eng 
1 . App iL 257 l^iiiGS, aineiLiaroents, and oblatas. 1848 in 
Wharton ^ ^ ^ 

Oblate {phu% pbl^U), [ad. med.L 
obldi-ns, sb. use of pa. pjjle. of L. effe^ re to Oefbr.] 
A person devoted to a monastery or to religious 
work. 

spec, a A child dedicated by his or her parents to a 
monastic life and placed in a monasteiy to be trained b. 
One who has devoted himself and his property to the service 
of a monasteiy in which he lives as a lay brother, O A 
member of a congregation of secular priests or a community 
of women devoted to some special work, as Oblate of St, 
Charles, a priest of the order of St Charles Borromeo, etc. 
Also aitrib, as Oblate Father 
1864 itiiliS The Complete Works of St John of the Cross. 
.. Edited by the Oblate Fathers of Saint Charles 1865 
Mom Star g May, Dr. Manning . was also chief of an 
order called the Oblates of St Charles Borromeo. x88o 
C E. Norton Church build Mid Ages 151 One Master 
Guccio and his wife, Mina, who had given tbemselvei. as 
‘oblates', with all their property to the church [at Siena] 
1889 — in HarPeTs Mag Oct 768/2 Born of humble 
parents, who ofieied him in his early youth, as an oblate 
at the altar of St -Denis, he had been bred in the schools of 
the abbey. 

Oblate (p*bku), [ad.L obldia\ see above,] 
attnb. lu oblate 7 oily an exchequer roll containing 
a lecord of the Oblata. 

1875 Stubbs Const, Hist I. xui 598 The Pipe Rolls of 
Henry II are supplemented under John by Oblate, Liberate, 
and Mise Rolls 

Oblate (pbU**t, ^?*bW*t), a, Geom. [ad med. or 
mod.h.obldtuSy f.^^-(OB-ibor ?2) + /;/?■- 

Idtus lengthened oat] ^Flattened at the poles* 
said of a spheroid produced by the revolution of an 
ellipse about its shorter axis. Opposed to prolate 
1703 Cheyne Phil, Pnuc, Rehg, 1 (17x5) 56 By this Gravita- 
tion, Bodies on this Globe will press towards its Center, tho' 
not exactly thither neither, by reason of the oblate spheroid- 
ical Figure of the Earth. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) 

I 33 The earth ..in its figure, which, from being round, 
was now become oblate 1778 PhtL Surv .S Irel 10 An 
oblate dome xStx Brewster Newton (1855) 1. xii 324 2 he 
figure of the eaith is an oblate spheroid 1859 Dana Crust. 

II 1026 A large oblate lens-shaped cornea 

Hence Oblately adv.y in an oblate manner; 
Oblatenena, the quality or fact of being oblate. 

*753 N Torriano Mtdwifry x6 The Womb becomes 
above the Neck oblately iPnnted ablately] spheroidical 
1787 Roy m Tfons LaXVH 202 Seven ellipsoids of 
different degrees of oblateness X87X Rollwyn Asiron 
Simfl. XX, 233 Centrifugal force would satisfactorily explain 
this spheioidal oblateness. x88o Gray Struct. Bot (ed 6) 
417/2 Kidfiey-skaped, cicsccntic with the ends lounded; 
very oblately cordate. 

+ Obla'tOf v Obs. rare. Pa. t. and pple. oblated ; 
also 6 Sc. oblait [f L. obldt^, ppl. stem of offei re 
to Ofver, d. refer j relate'] irons To offer. 

«xS48 Hall Chron , Hen. VI 166 b, To render the cilie 
upon reasonable condicions, to them by the French kyng 
sent and oblated xsfio Rolland Crt Venus i 150 Ane 
goldin Ball, the quhilk himself oblait To Venus 
b* To offer as an oblation 
^ tSya 0 Shibley Gloss Eccl Terms s v Oblation, Accord- 
ing to the Roman use, the elements were separately oblated, 
which in England was followed by York, whilst the other 
two uses, of Sarum and Heiefoid, oblated both together 

Oblation Ofbl^Jan). [a. OF. oblahony "Cion 
offeiing, a sacrifice, a kind of impost, ad. late L. 
obldtiSn^em offering, presenting, gift, m eccl, L 
sacrifice, n. of action f. ojferte to Oppeb.] The 
action of offering , an offenng. 

I, In religious or ecclesiastical senses. 

1 . The action of solemnly offering or presenting 
something to God or to a deity ; the offenng of a 
sacrifice, of thanksgiving, or of religious devotion. 

i4ia-ao Lydg Chron. Troy u xni,He .quit him manly m 
ms oblacions And ful deuoutlym his orysons 14. in Tun- 
dales Vis, (1843) 05 He was called Cryst for this entent For 
he for mon schuld make oblacyon. X53S CoverDale Ps. 
xxvi[i3 6 Therfoiewill I offre in his dweiunge, the oblacion 
of thankes puynge.^ x^ Latimer Serm, Plough Wks. 1 
74 What other oblation have we to make but of obedience, 
of ^od living, of good works, and of helping our neighbours? 
1548-9 Cmt Prnyer,Commun Serv.yPrayerofC<msecra- 
tiw xfiaS Wither Bni. Rememb. i 1645 Oblations of true 
rtan^, and love. Z64X J. Jackson True Evang T ir 98 
The Oxe . is an holy creature, being one of the beasts for 


OBIiATIOiy, 


oblation, and sacrifice 1695 Locke Reas, C//n (R.), Ihis 
oblation of an heart, fixed with dependence on him, is the 
most acceptable tribute we can pay him. xy34 tr. Rollings 
Am Hist I Pief (1827) 35 By the oblation of the most 
precious of the spoils. 1755 Young Centaur 1 Wka 1757 
iV 112 [Faith] IS a submission of our understandings, an 
oblation of om idolized leason, to God. X77a Fiifciilr 
Logica Genev 228 Fiee will to good is founded upon free- 
grace, and geneial free grace upon the perfect oblation winch 
Christ made upon the cross 2865 J, H Ingraham Pillar 
of Fire (1872) t79 This beautiful temple was erected . by 
Amenophis I, foi the purpose of sacrifices and oblations 

2 The action of offering or presenting the ele- 
ments of bread and wine to God in the Eucharist , 
also, llie whole office of the Eucharist, 

The Eucharistic service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
contains two oblations the offei tory or aiiticipatoiy obla- 
tion, in which theunconsecratcdbicad and wine are offered, 
and the great oblation, in which the consecrated elements ai e 
piesented as sacramentally the body and blood of Christ 
(foiming the second part of the prayer of consecration). 
ci4So Langforde Medti gfioostly Exerc, (Ilodi. M.S. 
A Wood 17 If. 10), At y“ offei toiy when y iirest doilh talk 

S C)halice and holde yt vp and formys y" Oblatyon 1599 
ORE Suppl Soulys Wks 397/2 By the sacred oblacion of 
that holy sact ament offred for the in the masse. x6j[x 
C, Car 1 WRIGHT Ceit. Rehg 1 13s They doc not admit 
Eucharists, and oblations, because they doe not confessc the 
Eucharist x66o Jer. 'Iavior (Taww/wn i g x. ax 
qhese men .enumeiate many gloiies of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. calling It the pasclinl oblation. 1706 IIiakni 
Collect. 27 Jan. ( 0 . H. S J I rqx The Oblation or S.-icmIhc 
of Bread and Wine before Consecration. x866 Niaci 
Sequences cj Hymns 2x) Morning by mointng the (heat 
Oblation is maefe in our temple, 1885 Cath, ihct, (ed, {) 
6t6/i The great oblation of Clulst’s body and blo<ul must 
be carefully distinguished fiom the Offei toiy or antioipaloi y 
oblation of bread and wine 


3 That which is offered or presented to God or 
to a deity, an offering, sacrifice ; a victim. 

[CX430 Lydg. VertueoJ the Mease (MS. Harl 2251. If. iBab) 
Whan a man offi ithc to god his hei t Richest oblacion.] X56X 
T. Norton CalvvCs Inst, ui, 910 Forasmuch as he alone is 
the Lambe of God, he also alone is y* oblation for sinncs. 
z6xx Bible Lev. vii. 29 Hee.. shall bring Ins oblation viito 
the Lord. X678 Dryden & Lle GSdipus 11, i, Hear me, 
gods I I stand up an oblation. To meet your swiftest aiul 
severest anger, 17B8 Gibbon Deel, ^ F. 1 , (cd Milman) V. 
ig The life of a man is the most piecious oblation to depre- 
cate a public calamity, 18x1 Heber Hymn, ^ Brightest^ 
best * IV, Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; Vainly with 
gifts would hi6 favour secure. z6a8 Macaui ay Ess., Hallam 
(18B7) 56 To lay all their oblatiom* on the shrine of St. 
Thomas. 

fb. transf. A peisoa sacnficed on any account; 
a victim. Obs. 

X594 Daniel Cleopatra iv. 996 Here to he made th' obla- 
tion for his fear&s 16x3 Hayward Norm. Kings gi M.iny 
Innocents were made the oblations of his ambitious fcMrcs. 
4 . The presentation of something to God for the 
services of the Church, the maintenance of its 
ministers, the relief of the poor, or other pious 
uses ; that which is so presented, b. A donation 
or bequest of property, a A customary offering 
made on ceitain occasions, especially m connexion 
with the Eucharist. 


tAS&FollsofParlt V. 304/2 Pensions^ Portions,! ithus,Obtn- 
tions, ne noon othir thynge to the seid Priories, belungyng. 
X547 Injunctions in CranmeVs Misc, IVrit. (Parker Hik.) 
503 Which chest you shall set and fasten ne.ir unto the high 
altar, to the intent the piibbtoners should put into it iheir 
oblation and alms for their poor neighlmurs. <9x548 Hai l 
Chron ,Edw. IVooq b, The whole Province of Vorlce, gave 
yerely to this Hospitatl certain measures of tornc m maner 
as an oblacion of the first fruites of their newe grayne. X597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v Jxxiv. §4 T he name of Obl.Uions 
applyed not oiiely heie to those small and petite iiaynients 
which yet are a part of the Ministers right, but also 
generally giuen vnto all such allowances as scrue for their 
needfull maintenance, is both ancient and coiuiement 
Nothing.. more proper then to giue the name of OlilTUons 
to such payments, in token that wee offer vnto him wliatso- 
euer his Ministers recciue, 1635 Pacitt Uinsttanogr. oti 
Churches, and their Livings were dedicated unto (Jod by 
the solemne vow and oblation of tho botimleis. 2645 
Hammond Vie^a New Direct, i. f 38 Many portions trf 
Scripture are by tho Liturgie designed to Ik. read to stir up 
& quicken this bounty, and those of three sorts, some 
belonging to good woiks in geneial, others toalmes deeds, 
others to oblations. i66z Bl, Com, Prayer, iommun. 
Serv., Player Ch, Militant, We humbly lieseccli thee most 
mercifully (to accept our alms and obUtionsl, Margin, If 
there he no alms or oblations, then sIutU the words (of 
accepting our alms and oblations) be left out unsaid. 1706 
Phillips, Funeral Oblations,, to atone for the Neglects or 
Defaults of the deceased Party in paying Tithes, or other 
Ecclesiastical Dues. 1845 SrEPHKK Comm, Laws 
(187^ II, 740 Those fees and dues which go by the name of 
surplice fees ..and Easter offenngs, and mortuaries all 
which are mentioned generally m our books by the n.sme of 
oblations. 1885 Cath. Diet. (ed. 3) 6x6/i The ohl.'itums of 
bread and wine by the faithful began to fall into disuse 
about the j car 1000 [See Bp, Dowden * Our Alms and 
Oblations m Jml* Theol. Studies Kgvd 1900.] 

H. In general senses. 

1 5 . The action of offering or presenting : a, of 
a gift, esp. in token of respect or honour; alsto, 
a gift so offered. Ohs. 

139s Markham Sir R. CrimnU (Ark) 43 III limn’d 
memorials of divinest rage, 1 offer as oblations. 1605 Bacon 
Adv Learn, i. To the King § x^ I thought it more respectiue 
to make choyw of some oblation, which might, xefcire to 
the .excellencie of your indivtduall person. xfiBo TeyeU 
^ To your illmtrious Highness therdbre the 

Oblation of these Sheets is mo'^t jmily duew 
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OBLIGATION. 


t h, of an oppoitunity, indncemenl, or the like. 
O&s rare^^. 

1678 Galc Cft, Ceufileslll, 76 The pei mission ondlaxation 
of the I eins to Satan, the oblation of occasions and irritaments. 
o (In Roman Jaw) of an amount due. 
fx88o~x9oo Holland Jurispr (ed. 9) xii. 300 * Tender’, 
* oblatio of the precise amount due, followed by ‘payment 
into couit * .either extinguishes 01 suspends the debt.] 

1 6 A present or gratuity. Obs, 

^433 Arch in Tot?i Rei Htsi, MSS, Couwt, 

App, V 296 Herafter no man sholue have none oblationes 
except the sierjaunt and bakere. 
t 7 . A subsidy or taxj a gift lo the king. TCf 
ObIiATA.) Obs, 

(1614) 132 This Poll-money., 
other Authors mention these Oblations of the lewes to their 
Treasurie yearelj'. *656 Blount Glossogr , Ohlaiton^ , . an 
aid or Subsidy money. x668 Prynnc Aurum Regina 103 
Queen-gold was payd for every Fmeand Oblation amounting 
to 10 Marks and upwaids. 

Cbla'tional, «. [f. prec. -i- -al ] Of or per- 
taining to an oblation; of the nature of an oblation. 

1867 M. Paiibuson in Ess, Rehg, ^ Lit Sei ii (1867) 
400 The woids . bear one and the same sacrificial or 
oblational meaning 1876 S. Manning Land 0/ Pharaohs 
in Those long oblational piocessions to the sacred shrines. 
Obla'tionary, sb, and a EccL [ad. med.L. 
obldiiondri-us, f. late obldtiffn^em Oblation] 
a, sb. One who leceives the oblations at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, b. adj. Having the 
function of icceiving the oblations. 

2372 O Smvia.YGhss,Eccl Tei/uss v 4 [Acolytes] 

Oblational y who received the oblations. 1893 Monih July 
^6s Two other subdeacoiis and an acolyte in an alb, with an 
oblational y to make way for them 

Obla'tioner. [f Oblation + -er i ] 

1 1 . One who makes an oblation or offering Ohs 
1593 Na&iie Chru fs T. (1613) 44 The , prof use saci Tficatory 
expellees of ful-haiid oblationers. x66o H Morb M^si 
GodU viir. xiv. 423 lie, picsentb himself an Oblationer 
before the Almighty. 

2 « Oblationary a. {Cent DtcU 1891.) 
Oblatory (p’blaton), a, [f. L obldt-^ ppl stem 
of offerre to Offer; see -ory.] Pertaining to 
oblations or offerings 

x6xx Sfbcd Hist, Gt, Bnt, x 1. (1623) 1254 Masses and 
oblatory Sacufices <2x638 Mcdb Wks, (1672) 203 Our 
Prayer for the whole state of Chi Ut’s Church is yet Oblatoi y 
,.ind in the very beginning thereof we desiie Almighty 
God to accept our Alms and to receive our Prayeis. 1659 
II. L’EsTRANcn Alliance Div Off, (Lib. Anglo-Catb. Theol.) 
274 Plain It IS that our Chuich intended a double ofiering— 
one eleemosynary, alms foi the poor— another oblatory, for 
the maintenance of the cleigy X717 Colltcr in Lathbury 
Honjnrors 280 The Oblatory Prayer goes upon this giound, 
that the Holy Eucharist is a pioper sacrifice. 1835 T. 
^jMUJsamxiArchmologta XXVI 343 The Queen’s oblatory 
coin of the same value of seven-pence. x88* T. F. Simmons 
Abits and Oblations 6 This prayei is in substitution of the 
oblatory portion of the pi^er for the Church Militant* 

+ Obla fcranfc, a Obs, rare-^ [ad. L. obld- 
tidnt-em, pr, pple. of obldtrd’-re to rail or carp at, f. 
eb- (Ob- i b) + /dtrdre to bark.] Railing, reviling. 

x6ox B. Jovisom Poetaslerv. ill, Hor. Bam^ froth, 
inflate^ iwgtdous and vtntosiiy are come up. Tih O 
teirible windy words. ,Hor, Here’s a deal, oblairant, 
/uribundffaiuate^ strenuous Cm Now all’s come up, I 
trow. What a tumult he had in his belly. 

t Obla*trate, v, Obs rare'~\ [f L. obldirdt-, 
ppl stem of ohldtrdre • see prec ] 

1623 CocKERAM, Oblatrate, to barke or rayle against one. 

t Oblatra'tion, Oh [ad late L obldtrditdn^ 
em^ n. of action f chldtrarex see Oblatbant] 
Barking at a person, railing, scolding. 

c 1560 Churchyard A Pkyn and Fynall Confutation 

of Cammell’s coilyke Oblatracton. 16 Bp Hall Serm to 
Lds (R.), The imostle feares none of these currish oblatra- 
tionb. x66x J. S[tci>huns] Procurations To Rdr , He that 
feaieth oblatration must not tiavel. 

Oble, obs. form of Obley. 
tOble'ct, V, Obs rare [ad L oblectdre to 
delight cf. obs F. ohlecier (Cotgi ) ] tram =snext. 

15SS Abp Parker Ps, cxix, 356 Obtaynd I haue thy 
witnesses in lust fee simple state Oblected so. 
fOble'Ctate, V, Ohs raie, [f L ohJecidi-^ 
ppl stem of ohlectdie to delight, f ob- (Ob- id) + 
ladd-re^ iieq of to entice ] tram To delight, 
please, rejoice, 

x6ix CoTGR , Oblecter^ to oblectate, leioyce, delight. X620 
Vi NNLR Via Recta vl xo2 Mixt sauces to oblectate the 
palliite Ibid (1650) 17 Nothing doth moie oblectate the 
heart, x62x Ibid,^ Tobacco 405 That which adorns the back 
or oblectatefs] the palat and throat. 

tO'blecta’tion. Obs, [ad. L. oblectditSn-em^ 
n. of actionf. oblectdre see piec.] Delight, pleasure, 
enjoyment, 

x^ Fisher 7 Pemi Ps vi Wks. (1876) 18 Yf euery 
oblectacyon of synne shall he done away by wepynge. 

Bell Surv, Popery i i. xvi 64 Whiitever bringetn corporall 
oblectation. x66g Worlidce Syst, Agrtc (1681) 214 Pleasant 
Hills, or sbndowie Valhes, delightful Meadows, or other th^e 
like Oblectations. 1832 Lytton Eurene A, v viii, Furnish- 
ing great oblectadon unto his neighbors 
Oble(e)ge, -leis(h, -lease, obs. ff Oblige. 

+ Oble*8ion. Obs, rare^^> [a. obs. F, oblision 
(in Cotgr. ohloesion ^sore hurt, . . great harme*), ad. 
late L, obl»stffn~eniy n. of action f. ^oblsed^Cf f. ob- 
(Ob- I b) + Ixd^e to hurt, injure.] Hurt, injury. 


1656 Blount Glossogi , OUesion, an hurling or annoying. 
X72X-X800 Bailey, Oblesion^ an Injury done to any Part. 
1857 in Mayne Expos, Lex, 
t Oblest, coriupt f. Arbalest : cf. next 
X7to T Singleton /«» Properties of Theatre in N, ^ Q. 
Sth Sen (1876) VI. 64/2 Shilock’s Knife and Sheath o. o, 9 
Iwelve Oblesls for Coronation o 12. o 
t O'blester, obs var. ar-, a/-, cewblaster^ AbBaV- 
lestbr sbX 

1487 Bai hour's Bruce xvn. 236 (Camb MS.) He had vith 
him .oblesteris fJ/'.S’. Edmb awbfasieiisj 
Obley (f bh). Also 4 ub(b)le, nbli, obele, 
4-5 oble, 5 ubly, obly(©, obeley, -ly, (oblys), 
6 obleye, (obbley), 7 oublle; also 5 oblete, 7 
oblett [ME. a OF. oublee, uhlee^ o^ff^blete^ obltc^ 
etc,, mod,F. otibhe — eccl.L. obldta, sb. from fern, 
pa. pple of efferre to offer. Med.L. had also 
ohliga^ obleia^ and other forms fashioned on or 
influenced by OF. Tlie forms oblete^ oblett^ show 
med L influence Cf Ger. oblate wafei ] 
fl An offenng, oblation, saciifice. Obs, 
a Ham POLE Psalter I 20 pan |jou sail accept J>e 
sacufice of nghtwisnes, obles, & ofirandis \oblacioncs 4 
holoGausia\, 

2 . A little cake of bread, usually thin, flat, and 
circular, and stamped with a cross, an Agnus Dei, 
or the letters IHS, prepared for consecration in the 
celebration of the Eucharist ; a wafer. Now Htst 
X303 R, Brunne Handl, Syntte 10044 Whan J>e vble was 
on pe autere leyde, And be prest Jie wrdes hade seyde 13 
Metr Ham (Vernon MS.) in Hexng Archiv lEfll 281 In 
his bond bret full be beere Of bernynge Obeleis a panieie. 
X387 Trcmsa ti. Hfgthn (Rolls) Vlll. 9 Anon brou^te 
an obley JiJit was i-sacred [euchartstiatn consecratam] 
e 1450 St, Cuthhert (Surtees) 7<^o ]>e paite of Jie oble he saw 
blak as any pyk, CX509 Devyse Coron Hen VIII m 
MaskelM/b^L Rit HI. p Iv note^ The kyng shall ofirean 
obbley of brede with the whiche obleye after consecrate, 
the king shall be howseld. i88x T. £ Biudgett Hut Holy 
Eucharist I i6g Very detailed instructions were given on 
the prepaiation of the ofletes or obleys 1898 J T Fowler 
Durh Cath 58 An oven that was used for baking the obleys, 
or altar-bread, 

1 8 . A thin cake of pastry ; a wafer. (Cf F. 
oitbhe') Obs, 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 22 Take obles and wafrons , 
Close horn m dysshes fare and wele Noble Bk Cookry 
(Napiei, x88a) 114 Tak obleys or w^ifiuis and couche them 
m a platter x6x6 Surfl. Sc Markh. Couniiy Farme 585 
The kinde of Wafers called Oublies, are made with Honey 
in stead of Sugar. 
t 4 , (Seequot) Ohs, 

x688 R. Armoury \\. 21/x Oblelts arecertam pieces 
of Mony having the stamp of Jj. H S coined thereon., in 
Value It was worth our Penny Fkitbing. 

6 Comb,^ as obley-maker't obley-irons, irons 
between the plates of which wafers were baked, 
wafer-irons. 

1^-7 Eurhasn Acc Rolls (Surtees) xi8 Et in j par de 
vbUhunes 3s, sd 0x430 Ptlgr, Lyf Manhode 1 Ixix 
(x86g) 4X Bi the doore of an obley makere. a 1440 Liber de 
deuersts viedicims in MS, Ltiuxln A 1. 17 If. 2gx (Halhw ) 
Mak paste, and bake it 111 oble-yryns and afier etc the 
obletes 

Oblick, Oblicque, obs. ff. Oblique, Obloquy. 
Oblidge, -lie(d)ge, -liesh, obs. ff. Oblige. 
Obligable (pbligabT), a, rare^K [ad. L 
type *ODhgdbil'is^ f. obhgdre lo Oblige ; see -able ] 
Capable of being brought under an obligation, 
i8fio Emerson Cond Life vu, (1861) 162 One man can 
come under obligations on which you can rely, —is obligable; 
and another is not. 

O'bligancy. rare, [f. next * see -ancy, Cf 
med L, obhgdnita (Du Cange)] Obligatory 
quality or character. 

1826 Carlyle Notebook 7 Dec m Froude Lfe I. xx. 372 
Whence comes the obligancy of this utility 

Obligant {p bh^ant) , a, and sb [ad. L, obligant- 
em^ pr pple of obligdre to Oblige.] 

+ A. adj. That obliges or binds, obligatory Obs, 
1624 F, White Repl. Fisher 525 Fit to be done, but not 
obligant, Ibidi All the Precepts thereof are perpetually 
obligant. 

B. sb. Sc, Law, One who binds himself, or is 
legally boiuid, to pay or peiform something. 

1734 Erskine Princ, Sc Law (1809) 328 One of ^vewl 
obfigants of this sort, who pays the whole debt, or fulfils the 
obligation, is entitled to a proportional relief against the 
lest. 1821-30 Ld Cockburn mem vi (1874) 330 The other 
obligants withdrew their names fiom the bond x86x W. 
Bi ll Bid Law Scot 596/2 The debtor, whom the English 
term the obligor, is in Scotland termed the obligant or 
gianter. 188a 7'r/«efr 28 Jan j 1/2, ,^25,658 has* been paid to 
creditors by other obligants. ^ . 

Obligate (F'hhgA), ppl a [ad L obligdl-us^ 
pa, pple. of obhgdre to Oblige.] 
f 1 Bound by oath, law, or duty ; obliged. Obs 
X432-50 tr. Higdeii (Rolls) V. 185 A man obligate [1387 
Trevisa J^t hadde obleged hym self] to the deviUe for pe 
luffe of a mayde. *538-9 Insir, Hen VI1I% Vtni Monast 
(1886) 22 That they be in no case obligate to the same 
2 Btol, That is of necessity such, Obhi 
parasite^ an organism of necessity parasitical. ^ 

X887 Garnsey tr De Barfs Morph ^Biot /V#«g*vii, 356 
Obligate parasites, that is, species to which a parMitic life 
is indispensable for the attainment of their full development, 
x8m B. a Whiteleggk Hygiene 4 Euh, Health x, 227 
Parasites .found to grow under any known conditions as 
saprophytes are distinguished as ‘ obligate' parasites. 


Obligate (^^blig^itj, v [f. L. obhgdt-, ppl. 
stem obhgdre to Oblige.] 

irans To bind lound, fasten up. Obs, 

c x6oo Ttmon in v, Let it be lawfull for me to ligate and 
obligate your eares with my words, 

1 2 fig. To bind, connect, attach. Obs, 

IS47 Hooper Declar CArut xi. Wks (Parker Soc.) 84 
Therefore is not the interpretation of the scripture obligated 
unto an ordinary powei, nor to the most parL 

3, To bind (a person) by a moral or legal tie, 
a. To put under moral obligation, to oblige. Chiefly 
in pass. ; To be bound or compelled. 

1668 in Aihenseum (1894) 2 June 710/1 My station obligates 
me to 1 ender seivice with obedience to her commanus 1764 
Foote Mayor of G 1. Wks, 1790 I 171 Sir, I am obligated 
to leave you. X768-*74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) II 308 The 
more ties wherewith we aie obligated to any, die nearer 
he stands in proximity to us X859 W Anderson Due, 
(i860) 308 You are not only warranted but obligated to 
vindicate yourself. 

b. To bind by law. 

1755 Maglns Insurances II 109 If a Master sells his 
Ship, the new Master and Sailors shall not be obligated 
to each other 1879 Standard 15 Dec. (D ), The Royal 


IS obligated to pay any tax 

+ 4 . To make (a thing) a secuiity ; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage ; cf Oblige z/. 3 a Obs 

*541 m R. G Marsden Sel PI, Cri Adm, (1894) I 107 
The. capitayn. hath full power to bynd and obligate the 
shipp with her fiayghte 1774 Bp Hallifax Anal Rom 
Law (,1705) 87 Actio Serviana for the recovery of goods, 
oblirated by the Hirei , as a security for his Rent x8oo 
E Johnson Rue Chi uiendom 57 Which things we forbid 
to be alienated and obligated, except for the sake of the 
redemption of captives 

6 «= Oblige 6, 7. (Not now in good use ) 

1692 South x2 Setm, (1697) I 503 While the Courteous 
person thinks that he is obligating and doing such an one a 
kindness, the Fioud person accounts him to be only paying 
a debt. 1726 G. Roberts Four Ytars Voy 159 Yet, said 
they, we are more obh^ted to St. Antonio, because it was 
he that directed the Portuguese to this Island x8io 
Shelley Lett, Pr Wks 18B0 III 333, 1 am much obligated 
by the trouble you have taken to fit it for the press x88a 
NaiureyXH , ^53/2 For which all scientific men will feel 
deeply obligated 

d To render (conduct, etc.) obligatory. 

^ 1879 G Macdonald P Faber I xvil 219 Ibe purpose 
justified an interest in himbeyond wbat gratitude obligated 

Hence O bhgated. ppl a, 

1741 Richardson Pamela II 72 Your so much obligated 
Pamela, 18x3 T. Busby tr Lucretms\,\\\ Comm p.xxx,lf . 
the only obligated difierence be its subjection to mortality 

Obligation (^blig^i Jun). [a. OF obligation, 
-acion (1235 in Godef. Covipll), ad. L. ohligdttd7> 
em an engaging or pledging, a binding agreement 
or bond; rarely lit., a binding, fig , an entangling, 
ensnaring ; n. of action f. ohltgdie to Oblige.] 

1 . The action of binding oneself by oath, promise, 
or contract to do or forbear something ; an agree- 
ment whereby one peison is bound to another, 
or two or more peisons are mutually bound ; also, 
that to which one binds oneself, a formal piomise. 

Z297R Glouc (Rolls) 8042 pe king .bed him. to him to 
gloucestre wende And maoe him obligaaon & ostage him 

f an sende pat he ssolde to him come al sauf, c x»o R. 

[runnb Chrou, (x8zo) 134 He with sente Sc otn mad 
obligacion, pat for leue no Toth Suld wei re on him begynne. 
1426 Lydg De Gutl, Pilgr 23758 lustly, this condicioun 
is worth an obligacioun 1526 Ptlgr, Per/ (W de W. 1531) 
8 b, Of the obhgacyofi made bytwene gpd and us 1634 
Sir T Herbert Tiav 30 As well to discharge themselves, 
from their obligation as to give satisfaction unto the people 
1879 G Barnett Smith ^ E Gladstone (ed 2) I vi 169 
A valid obligation could not be made with the Court of 
Rome without communication with the Pope himself. 

2 . Law, An agreement, enforceable by law, 
whereby a peison or peisons become bound to the 
payment 01 a smn of money or other perfoimance ; 
the document containing such an agreement , esp, 
m Eng Law, a written contract or bond under seal 
containing a penalty with a condition annexed. 
Also, the nght created or liability incurred by 
such an agreement, document, or bond. 

1382 Wycuf Luke XVI 6 And he seide to him, Taak thin 
obiigacioun, and sitte doon, and wryt fyfti 1431 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 276, ij sufficient plegges, bowndyn w‘ hem in 
a symple [v,r syngyll] obhgacion, for to make a tiewe 
delyueraunce of swicbe goodys as thei receyue, 1^38 
Fitzherb. yust Peas 91b, Till he be bounde by obligaaon 
to the kynges use, in such some as shal be thought 
lesonable, 16x5 Bedwell Arab Trudg, Talby, A peece of 
parchment, not any whit bigger then an ordi^ry obliga- 
tion X7M Burks Sp, agst W, Hastings Wks XII. 260 
He had made a tempoiary seixuie of the profits for the 
re-payment of which he gave his bonds and obligations, 
x8iB Jas. MiLLBnf Ind, II v.viii 668 Secuiity.. for the 
discharge of the obligations which the Company held upon 
the government of Oude 18B3 Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. 7) 
xos/i A bond is called single when it is without a penalty, 
and an obligation when it contains a penalty, which is 
generally double the amount of the principal sum secured 
, 3 . Moral or legal constraint, or constrainiDg force 
01 influence; the condition of being morally or 
legally obliged or bound; a moral or legal lie 
binding to some peiformance ; the binding power 
of a law, moral piecept, duty, contract, etc. 
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Of abhf^atUoni obligatory Day or holiday of ohbgation^ 
a day on which every one is obliged to abstain from work 
and to attend divine service. ^ , t 

z6o8 Shaks Hartu \ a 91 Bound In filiall Obligation, for 
some terme To do obsequious Sorrow 1638 Baker tr 
Bale's Lett (vol II. » 47 ITiere is no obligation to follow 
them in their opinions 1689 Popple tr Locko's zsi Lei 
Tolei aiion, L 's Wks 1727 II 247 ‘ Hear 0 Israel sufficiently 
restrains the Obligation of the Law of ^ Moses only to that 
People. 1701 Ganv Cosm Sacra, iv ii § 54 And Numa 
appointed an Oath unto the Romans, say Plutarch and 
Livy, as the chiefest Obligation unto Faith and Iriith 
173a Berkeley AlciAhr i § 13 ^hey took great pams 
to strengthen the obligations to virtue 1780 Burke Sp 
Bristol be/ Elect Wks III 371 What obligation lay on 
me to be popular? 1849 Macaulay Hut Bftg n I 172 
He had a strong sense of moral and religious oblig^ion, 
1885 Littledale in But XIX 93/1 Ihe Moham' 

med \n pilgrimages consist of two mam classes, which may 
be distinguished conveniently by Latin theological terras, 
as those of ‘ obligation ’ and those of ' devotion * 'Ihere 
IS properly only one Moslem pilgrimage of obligation, 
that to Mecca. 1885 Caih. Did (ed 3) 364/2 All bishops 
and priests with cure of souls are bound to say Mash for 
their people on Sundays and holidays of obligation. 

b Without moral or legal reference : The fact 
of being logically or customarily obligatory, 

1864 J Wfbb Stofie-Heng (1725) 67 So many other Ohli- 
gations mduce «s to grant the being of Porticoes there 
z8o6 A J HiPftiNS Pianoforte 44 Setting the military bands 
aside as forming a province ruled by 11s own law, the French 
pitch yet remans as appertaining to preference and not 
obligation 

4 . Action, or an act, to which one is morally or 
legally obliged ; that which one is bound to do , 
onc^s botinden duty, or a particular duty. Some^ 
limes with the further notion of coercion; An 
enforced or burdensome task or charge 
xCog Shaks. Lear ii, iv 144, 1 cannot thinke my Sister in 
the least Would faile her Obligation a 1704 T Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1. 36 The first linger away 
their lives in peipetual drudgery, in slavery and obligations, 
17*8 Morgan Algiers II iv 270 Thus died this valorous 
cavalier, for his Faith and for his Prince, as is the obli^tion 
of every gentleman of Honour and Character 1857 Toul- 
MiN Smith Parish 64 If he have not fulfilled his obligations 
in one respect, he cannot rightly claim his preiogatives in 
the other. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Einp ix (ed 5) 148 He 
released the Polish dukes from the obligation of tiibute 
6 a. The fact or condition of being indebted to 
a person for a benefit or service received ; a debt 
of gratitude 

itfu J Hayward tr Biondi's Eromena^-j She might not 
see him, to acknowledge the obligation she owed Inm 1731 
Johnson Ranibler'^o 87? 9 They return benefits, because 
obligation is a pain. 2847 Marryat Childr N Forest 
You have no right to put her under an obligation i88x 
Shorthousb ^ Inglesant (1882) I xvn 305 Inglesant re- 
turned a courteous message expressive of his obligation for 
her extiaordinary generosity, 
b A benefit or semceifor which gratitude is 
due, a kindness done or received. 

x6x8 Earl of Suffolk m Fortesc Papers (Camden) 31 
Which I wyll ever acknowledgtoyoufor agieat oblygation. 
*775 Sheridan Rivals v. ili, Captain, give me your nand; 
an affront handsomely acknowledged becomes an obligation. 
x8ax Lamb Eha Ser 1 Valentine's Day, When a kindly face 
greets us, though but passing by, . we should feel it as an 
obligation. 

+ c Obligingness, civility Obs rare 
1664 PcpYS Diary 4 June, To make him civill, and to 
command in words of great obligation to his officers and men 

+ 6 Legalliability. Cf Oblige 5. Obs,. 

1676 Hale Contempt, i 03 As an imputed sm drew with it 
the obligation unto puni^ment 2758 S Hayward Semi, 
1. s Guilt 18 an obligation to punishment on account of Sin 
f 7 . A binding, fastening, or connecting ; a con- 
nexion, link. Obs, rare^ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep 240 Yet is there one link 
and common connexion, one generall ligament, and neces- 
sary obligation of all whatever unto God. 

1 8 A bond by which one is held captive, 7 are, 
N. T. (Rhem.) Acts viiL 23 , 1 see thou art in the gall 
of bitternes and the obligation [Vulg oMigaiiofte] of iniqui tie 
9 Comb., as obhgatton-maher, 

X678 CuDWORTH fnfell Syst Contents (i v. 893) These 
artificial Justice-makers and Obligation-makers 

Obliga*tioualyG. raie'-K [f.piec. -h-AL.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to an obligation 
1887 E; Gurney Tet tiwn Quid 1, 294 Whether the axiom, 
when this latter obligatiotialform is given to it, ceases to be 
scientific, 15 perhaps no more than a verbal question 

Obliga'tionary, a. [f as prec + -ary i ] 
Pertaining to a legal obligation or bond,' 
t88o Muirhead Gaufs Digest 563 She was entitled to 
alienate her rAr mancipt, amangst which obligationaiy 
claims were included. 

Obligative (pbligetiv), a, [f. L. obUgHt-, 
ppl. stem of obtigare to Oblige + -ive.] Imposing 
obligation ; obligatory. ® 

Bell 111 11 240 Or give power obligative 

unto them. i6aa Mabbe tr Ateinads Gusman dAlf, 11. 
242 Bills and answers . . processiue, justificatiue, obligatiue 
• renunciaUue, and infinite other the like X87S Posts 
C ontract in the narrower sense may, .be 
di^nguished as an obligative contract. 

Hence 0 bUgatlvenesB, obligatoriness. » 

^"^99) *65 The Obhgativeness and 
‘te Institution. 1831 R. Sharp Lett, 4- 
TO. (1834) 150 The ohligativeness of moral conduct. ^ 

Obligato, variant of Obbligato. 


Obligator (pbligifH&i) rare. [a. med. L 
obligator, agent-n f obhgdre to Oblige ] 

1 Law One who binds himself ; « Obligor 

a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 294 So if two be boun^d in 
an obligation to a fern sole, and after she takcth one of the 
obligstors to husband, the whole dutie is extinct. 

2 One who confers an obligation ; — Obliger 3. 

1798 Sporting Mag, XI 42 He was thus mteirupted by 

the sagacious obligator 

t ObligatoTious, a Obs, lare [f. as next 
4- -ODs] Obligatoiy 

x6o2 Fulbeckb 2nd Pt Parall 28 It is on both sides 
obligatorious 

Obligatory (? bligatsn), a [ad late L 
obhgaiort-vs, f. ppl. stem of obhgaie to Oblige 
see -OBY.] 

1 Imposing obligation, binding in law or on 
the conscience; of the natuie of an obligation, 
tliat must be done or practised. Const, on, ttfon 
(fto, t^/*) 

XS02 Ord Crysien Men (W de W 1306) iif 1 140 Also it 
is a thynge obllgatorye a x6a6 Bacon (J ), Whether it be 
not obligatory to Chiistian piinces. 1635 Fuller Ch Hist 
in, 1. § 14 This his confirmation of King Edward’s Laws 
was but a peisotial act , and no whit obligatoiy of his 
posterity x66x Boyle Style of Script (1675) 132 hlany 
things enacted in the Old Testament which are not now 
obligatory on us Christians 1702 Eciiard Ecct, Hist (1710) 
JO They weie not obligatoiy to other nations 1795 Burke 
Regie Peace i. Wks, Vlll 183 There are situations . in 
which, theiefoie, these duties aie obligatory. 1875 Jowetf 
Plato (ed 2) I 478 The obligatoiy and containing power of 
the good IS as nothing. x888 limes (weekly ed )6 Apr 16/4 
A Royal decree making it obligatory on managers of 
theatres in Madrid to light those buildings by eleUi icily. 

2 Cl eating or constituting an obligntion ; csj}, m 
writing (bil 7 , etc.) obligatory » Obligation 2, 

1456 Sir G Have Laiv Arms (STS) i8s Suppos the 
Capitane, wald obliiiS him be his letties obligatoris 1480 
Caxion Chron Eng clxu, As the strengthe of the leltei 
oblygatoiye wytnessyd a 1548 Hat i. Chioiu, Edm /K246 
A sufficient instrument obhgatonc for the . contenlacion of 
the same money 1644 Bulwer CJm ol. xo8 In all obligatory 
bargaines and pledge%. x666 J. Davies H ist Cai ibby Isis 200 
They commonly deliver obligatory acts to their Masters, , by 
which writings they oblige themselves to serve them three 
years. x6pz Bovi d li^tll Wks. X772 I Life j6o Whereas my 
servant John Warr is indebted unto me in the sum of 30/ by 
bond or bill obligatory X776 7 1 lal of Nundocomar 23/2, 
1 never heard of his putting his seal to obligatory papers, 
on which money was to be received 1892 Daily Lews 
30 July 5/3 Ihe Judge decided that the fact that the 
document was not 'under se<ir, lemoved it from the legal 
definition of a ‘wnimg obligatory’. 

8. Btol, a= Obligate ppl a 2 . 

AlllmWs Syst Med I, 513 Obligatory aerobes, which 
must be suppltecf with oxygen 1898 Ibid V j 66 If this 
observation should be confiimed, the tubercle bacillus could 
no longer be consideied an obligatory parasite. 

Hence Obligatorily adv , in an obligatory 
manner, so as to be obligatory ; O bUgato xiness, 
the quality or fact of being obligatory, 

1563-87 Foxe^. 9[M (1396)230 Being bound obllgatorihe, 
both for hi mselfe and his successors 1650 R Hollincworth 
Exerc Usurped Powers 28 The obligatonnesse of the Oaths 
and Covenant 1755 Johnson, Imiissolubly , a For ever 
obligatorily, 1879 Farr ar.S'^ Pocm/ 1. 4193 he obligatoriness 
ofcircumcisionhadat that tune been less seriously impugned. 

Oblige (pbloi dg), V, Forms : a 3 obligi, 4 
-lege, 4-5 -nche, 5-lyge,6 -leege, 7 -iidge, -liege, 
(-hgue), 8 -hedge, -leadg; 3- oblige. /S. 3-5 
(-7 Sc.) obhsch, 4-5 -hash, -lyssh, 4 (6-7 Sc) 
-hsh, 5 -lesebe, (obblish), 7 Sc obliesb, -leisb. 
7. Sc. 4-5 obllse, 4-6 -lis, -lys, 5-6 -lyss, 5-7 
-liss, 6 -leiss, -leas, -lease, -las, d-7 -leis, [a. 
OF. obhger, -ter (1267 in Hatz.-Darm.) to bind 
by oath or piomise, pledge, render liable (also 
refl.), ad L obhgara to bind or tie around, bind 
up, bind by an oath, promise, or moral or legal 
tie, render liable, pledge, mortgage, impede, re- 
strain , f ob- towards + hgdre to lie, bind. F ormerly 
pronounced after Fr.] 

I 1 . trails To bind (a person) by an oath, 
promise, contract, or any moral or legal tie \lo 
a person or a couise, or to do a thing) , to put 
under an obligation or engagement, to engage. 
Now only in Law, 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7995 po adde william vr king to 
hni vaste jobliged [v, r obli&chcdj he king of scotlond. 
c 1400 Apol Loll, 41 See pei pat pei oblesche no man to her 
maner of pouert, a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VII 2 All menne 
were perdoned which© would by olhc be obliged truly to 
serve aiid obeye hym «i6s7 R. Loved ay Lett, (16631 275, 
I inclos d the Note, in a Letter to my Brother, and oblig’d 
him m be veiycareful m sending if xSoo LocK&Gaui. lu vi, 
It has been commonly suppos'd, 1 hat a Father could 
oblige ms Posterity to that Government, of which he himself 
"S? ® Subject 1759 Johnson Rasselas vm. My father had 
obliged me to the improvement of my stock, not by a promise 
. . but by a penalty which I was at liberty to incur, x88o 
Muirhead Gatusm § 104 Slaves cannot be obliged to any 
. person. Ibid, § 137 In nomtna, while one, by making an 
entry to the other's debit, lays him under an obligation, it 
IS only the latter that is obliged 
2 left. To bind oneself by an oath, promise, or 
contract {to a person, to a course or to do some- 
thing, iihat something shall he done); to come 
under on obligation, to pledge, engage oneself* 


xao7 R Glouc, (Rolls) 2161 IIii horn woldc obligi wker 
nes&e vinde gode To here horn cleue hor Iruagc. ^*375 
Sc Leg Saints Tcxxixx {Geoige) 303 pane sms pe wich 'gyf 
I ne raa Ourcum his craft 1 oblise me .But lansuningu to 
thole dede’ X405 III 605/2 We obljssjng 
us, by thys presentes, to fulfill all maner accorclev a 1575 
Dtufit Oanrr (Bannatyne Club) 308 Wc obleiss ws, anil 
piomeiss that the said abstinence of weir . sail con- 
tinew. x^ W M. Man tn Moone (1849) 37 Having ijlightctl 
\our iaith and solemnly obliged yourselfe unto an husband. 
1664 Marveli Con , Wks. 1872-5 II. 134 The tunc for which 
he had obliged himself being expired wax in T W Maish 
Easly Fi tends 111 (1B86) 29 We Desire John Cioker to lake 
his place and we doe obleadg our selves to give him 40 shilL 
1890 Pall Mall G 9 Sept 7/3 In gnatitude for the bequest 
of Preston, the town council obliged themselves to his son 
to build that aisle to his memory. 

+ b. tntr (for reft^ St Obs 
X50X Douglas Pal Hon, 11 xxvi, I obleis be my Ihaiid, Ho 
sail obseruc 111 all pointis ^oiir behest 1567 in Row Hist 

(1842)34 That these piscscnt ohhshcs to reforme lluMii- 
selves. X634 Ibid 374 We undctsubsciyve, anil olilishtA 
and promises to obey the wholl contents of the s«ud letter. 

fS. Uam a. To make (lnnclb,proj)crty,n posses- 
sion) a guarantee or sccuiity for the discharge of 
a promise or debt ; to pledge, pawn, or mortgage. 
Also fig to pledge (one’s liJe, honoiu , elc.) Obs, 
1207 R. Glouc (Rolls) 6771 pc empeiour of loinc to limi, 
Obhgede \v r, oblegedj bi his messaqcrs alle hiiig JxiL was 
his. J388 Wyciif Pioi} x\ij 26 Nyle thou he with htiu 
that oblischrn [1382 ficche doinij her hondis, and lh.it pto* 
itren hem silf borcwis fiir dettis 1395 Purvi v Remonstr 
(1851) 81 King Jon oblisshide lus icwim* of Ingelond and his 
loidshipe of liclond in a thousand mark, to be paied year bi 
3 eu Z474 Cay ton C hesse 13 x Yf thou wylt oblyge thy sowlc 
to me ay enst my hors I wyl pj.ij c wytli the. x^5 M arvi i i. 
Coir, Wks 1872-S II 449 'Ine gtnueinai,,w<;re ordered to 
oblige each their honour, not to take any rcscniim nt. xyoo 
Tyrrell // wA Eng, IL 928 tUcl fotlnd <dl the Piclntes.. 
to oblige their Lay-Fees to the S< e of Uome, 1750 11 1 awi s 
Lex Ahnat. (1752) 1x3 'liic ship is tacitly obliged for ihcir 
wages 

t b. To agree to as obligatoiy, Obs, ran*, 

15x3 Douglas JIuwis xm iii. 83 The Imly proniys and the 
bandis gent Of pece and concoid oblisii and sworn. 

4 . a. Of an oath, 2>iomise, law, command, etc.: 
To bind (a peison); to make (one) moially or 
legally bound to some action or conduct, or to do 
something; also, to a person {obs, exc. in Law), 
£X38o Wyciif .Stf/ Whs HI. 70 Sipin gode decdis, in 
Goddis myrachs, obiischen men moore to serve God. ax$ift 
Hall Chi on , Hen, V/1 28 b, The statutes and ordinaunces 
dothe not oblige and bynde them to that case, but in ( ei« 
tayne poyntes 1589 R. Bhucb Seim, (1843) 28 'Jhc com- 
mand oblishet, you to obey. 1640 W Bai i Powet of A’/ngs 
8 A& the Kin» Oath licthand ouligeth Him to the ik'uplc, 
cet tainly the Peoples Oath tieth and obligcth them to the 
King X741 Waits Mind\ 1 (xSoi) 15 Chiisiinnity 
so much the more obliges us .to invoke the assistum e of 
the true God 1865 W G, Pai grave Aiabia I 449 The 
names of those whom vicinity obliges to attendance arc tcad 
over morning and evening 

b. With Simple obj ♦ To bind, to be binding on 
(a person, conscience). Also ahsol, 

c 1400 Apol Loll loi Four J>ingis are rcquirid to ilk vtiwc 
hat oblischih, X643 Prynne Sou Pvivci Pai It i. (id 2) 
47 Yet these Lawe& would now.ijes ohiicge them, tiiilesse 
they voluntarily consented and submitted to them in 
ment 1673 Marvell Reh Transp 11.241 You say thiy 
are no Laws unless they oblige the Cunscteiue tjxn 
Wollaston Relig Nat vil 153 I wo incon&istent laws can- 
not both oblige. 

c. pass. To he obliged \ to be bound by a legal 
or moial tie. 

c 1575 Sc Leg, Samis \xxviii, {Ad> /aw) 163 He wes ubllste 
til his wyfe To speke with litr in to Ills 1> ft. 1484 C'axton 
Fables o/Alfonce ix, I prom\scd to the nought at al, in the 
presence of whom 1 am obKgcd or iiound. t5u A up. 
Hamilton Catech {1884) 43 We ar ohlissit to lu/e (Jutl 
1609 Ski-ne Rig, Maj, 5 b {Siat U til c. 19), The wvfc is 
nocht obhsched to accuse liir husband. x67» Cave Prim, 
Ckr, ni. i (1673I 268 That Duty and Kesi>ect, uhcrim we 
stand obliged toothers, 1709 Strypl/Ihh Ref, I xxi 244 
Martyr excused Ins coming, paitly bcc.uise ht was obligi d 
to the city and church of Zunck x8xo Ho«si f Y Urm \iZi 1) 
439 Ihus it should seem that Chnstiaub are clearly obliged 
to the observance of a Sabliath 
II 6 fa traits To make (any one) subject 
or liable to a bond, penalty, or the like. Obs 

Ajenb 113 pc xenuolle be one xenne dvaijlith .is 
y-obhged to ruo ane grtatc gauchiige. CX386 CllArcpR 
Pats,^ T, T 773 'i'his curstd synne anoyeih greuouslu he hem 
that It baunten And first to hire Aoule, fur he ohligeth it to 
synne and to pe>ne of deeth 1533 Gau RitUt Vay 105 
(juhen Adam sinnit he oblist hime self and al his ofiT^pring 
to the eternal deid ^ 1640 Jlr Taslor 67 . Exeutp, Preu 
§ 14 It IS to be inquired how these became laws; obliging 
us to sin, if we transgress. 

b. reft. To render oneself liable to punishment, 
to involve oneself m guilt {fjsX, sS obligHre^ Now 
only m Civil Lem. 

X38a Wyclif Prav, xiii 13 Who baebiteth to any thing, he 
oblisheth hj’mself in to the time to come. x88o Muirhsau 
Gaius 111 § 208 ^ Most agree that, as theft depends ujwn 
intent, such a diild can only oblige himself in respect of it 
w hen h e 1$ close upon puberty. 

HI 6 trans. To bind or make indebted (t to 
oneself) by conferring a benefit or kindness; to 
gratify with or by something ; to do a service 
to, confer a favour on; t to be of service to, to 
benefit {ohs^. 

Tubfrv g%uds Ep 7x And oblige mee unto thee by 
this boone, a 16x0 Healey Theophrastut (16361 83 If aay 
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man be oblig’d, he will command him to remember the 
favour. i6xs O. Sandys Trav 2 Here take oh Zam this 
ring of gold, and by giuing it to the sea, oblige it vnto thee. 
x6a6 T H[awkins] Causstn's Holy Cti 38 Plmy pro- 
nounceth That the greatest diuinity is to see a moitall 
man oblige his like. 1670 Cotton Es^enton i. ii 60 That 
her Family had oblig'd Hungary with a Queen, and Fr mce 
with a GastoMe Foix. X775 Sheridan Rivals v. ui, O 
pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius. x8L|o Dickens 
Batn Rnd^ xv, Oblige me with the milk *885 Sir 
W V Field in Latu Rep 15 Queen’s Bench Div 413 
The customer requested the appellant, to oblige her, to send 
the loaves home with other goods she had purchased 

b. Said of the service, kindness, etc. 

1638 Baker Ir Balzac's Lett (vol II) 85 If this tender- 
nesse pioccedcd from a soft eiTenimate spirit, yet it would 
oblige mo infinitely unto you. 1683 Baxtcr Parap/ir, H T , 
Rom XVI. 3-4 The.. helping an eminent Minister, may 
oblige many Churches X796 Sir J, Sinclair Corr (1831J 
II 439 Your eaily attention to this application, will much 
oblige, Sir, your very faithful and obedient servant 

c. absoL To confei a favour, esp, to favour 
a company (with some performance) coUoq 

*738 Foph, Prol Sat, 208 So obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d 
[rime besieg’d] 1865 DicKrNS Mnt Fr iii vi, Sir, would 
you oblcege with the snuiTers 1888 Pall Mall G ifi Nov 
7/1 To ni^it, Mr Grossmith..and all the talents will oblige 
1897 tr. Balzac's Cousin Pous 12 He ‘obliged’ at the 
pianofoite. 1809 JFesim Gaz, 15 Apr. 3/1 A chairman 
was elected, obliged with a song, and then called upon a 
member of the company. When gents were shy, or dry, 
or both, professional talent obliged 
7, J>ass, To be bound to a person by lies of 
gratitude] to owe or feel gratitude; to be indebted 
to a person (or thing) for something. Now said 
only 111 reference to small services, esp. in making 
an acknowledgement or request; also, formally, 
where there is no real indebtedness, as in ordering 
goods from a tradesman, etc. 

a 1348 Hall Chou , Heu, VI/ Yf yt chaunce me by 
your ayde to recover.. I ..shalbc so muche obliged and 
bounde unto you, 16x9 Wotton Let m Eng ^ Germ 
(Camden) 49 For the foresaid resolution m youre Ma^ia 
ymplying. the good of so manie of your freindes, they held 
themselves eternally obliged. i6m Beni ley Boyle Lect 
viii, ags To those Hills we are obliged for all our Metals 
x7j6 G, Robprts Four Years Voy, 53, I told them, I was 
very much obliged to them for their Good-will 1701 Gentl 
Mag 32/2 The repubhek of letters is infinitely obliged to 
M. Coste for the pains he has taken 1836 Macaulay in 
Trevelyan Li/e I, vi. 453 There is an oversight in the article 
on Bacon, which I shall be much obliged to you to 
correct 

1 8. tratis. In looser sense ; To gratify, please, 
attract, chaim. Obs 

1635-^ [see OoLiGiNO p/l. a, 2 b] 1673 S C Art ^ Com- 
plaisance 8 Without which it is impossible to obliee in 
conversation X679 G R tr, Boymuatis Theat IVorld 
Ded 2 Perceiving many things m it which did oblige my 
fancy 1709 Swift TriticoTEsSt It was reasonable to 
suppose, you would be very much obliged with any thing, 
that was new 

IV 9 trofts To constrain, esp. by moral or 
legal force or influence ; to force, compel, a. to 
do something. 

1632 J. Hayward \x, Btondt's Eromena gi, I will obey you 
(my Lord) for all things oblige me so to doe. 1715 De Foe 
Fam, Instruct 1. 111. (1841) 1 , 64 From this time 1 resolve to 
oblige all my family to serve (Jod 1776 Trtal of Nundo- 
eomar 23/3 He is so weak that he has been obliged to be 
held up by people when he came out of the house. 1808 
Pike Sources Mtsstss, iii 2x5, 1 will give you a certificate 
from under my hand of my having obliged you to march 
1896 T. F Tout Edw /, iv 83 The royal officials committed 
so many misdeeds that the lung on nis return was obliged 
to make a stern example, 
b /g a course of action, etc. 

1634 tr Sctfdeip>*s Curia Pol 66 See here the reasons 
which obliged this illustrious Prince to his resolution, and 
the true Motives of so glorious an action, vjxz Db Foe 
Plague 153 Self preservation obliged the people to these 
seventies Foregone Cowl 129 It is flattering 

to a man to be indispensable to a woman so long as he is 
not obliged to it. 

t c. To restrain from action, etc. Oh, 

<;x66x Marq Argylds Last Will in Harl Mtsc (1746) 
VI n, ag/i [Argyle] being .to oblige from the Rebellion 
then on Foot, created a Martiuis X709 J. Johnson Clergym 
Vatle M, 11. p Ixxi, To oblige the delinquent from the 
exercise of hib function, 

10. To render imperative; to necessitate. 

1638 Sir T Herbert Trav (ed. 2) 82 In some sort to 
oblige their dependance upon his acts and fortunes 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 60 Policy,. obliged fiom the dew 
Gentleman this Frankness and Acknowlegcment. x866 
Cof'nit, Mag Dec 734 The custom of the Elizabethan 
theatre obliged this double authorship. 

V. fli* irons. To fasten or attach closely; 
to bind, lie nn. Obs, 

X636 Stanley Hist, Philos vin (1701)333/1 Touching is 
a Spirit extended fiom the Hegemonick pait to the Supe^ 
ficics, so that It perceiveth that which is obliged to it 17x8 
Mottfux Qutx, 11 XVI. (x86s) 993 As soon m Maritpmes 
had fastened him, she, left him so strongly obliged, that it 
was impossible he should disengage himself. 
tl2. To fetter, ensnare. Obs, 
a X340 Hampole Psalter ^\x, 9 pai ere obligid and kai fell, 
X382 Wyclif Ps, xix, 9 Thei ben oblisht, and fellen. 

tObliVOi sb, Obs, rare^\ In 7 obliege. 
[f. prcc. vb.] Obligation. 
i6xx Speed Hist* Gt, Brtf, ix. xvh § 31. 85B Whether he 
did It in policy .or else of ducty of obliege. . is vneertaine. 
Oblige, obs. form of Obliqbb. 


1* Oblxgea'llt,^; Obs [a F <7^/T^^r//^(oblz5aii), 
pr. pple of obligor to Oblige ] Obliging. 

1634 tr Scud^'s Cuna Pol 81 Reputed the most civill 
and obligeant Pimce of all the world a 1734 North Exam, 
I 111. §103 (1740) 193 It lb prodigious that a Parcel of., 
r tenderly treated in the soft and obligeant 

of Superstructuies and subsequent Additions. 
Obliged (p bbi d 5 d), ppl a, [-ed 1 ] 

1. Bound by law, duty, or any moral lie, esp. one 
of gratitude; under obligation ; nowchiefiy mphr 
obliged servant, used in signing a letter, etc 

1604 R Cawdrey T ghle A iph , Obliged^ bound or beholden 
xoxa Jas I, Declai, Com adits Vorsitns Ded , To the 
Honour of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chnst, by His most 
obliged servant, James, by the Grace of God, King [etc ] 
1650 Jer Taylor Holy Living ul § 4 (1727) 184 A Prayer 
to be said by Masters of Families, Curates, Tutors, or other 
obliged Pei sons X764 Reid Inquiry Ded , Your Lordship’s 
most obliged and most devoted Seivant. xB6a Thackeray 
Let* I May in AiJtenaetun (1891) 20 June 800/2 Believe me 
Your obliged faithful Seryt W M Thackeray. 

2. fa. Rendered binding or obligatory, bounden 
{obs,'), b. Compelled, necessitated. 

1659 Hammond On Ps, Ixvi. 1 It is the obliged duty of 
all. 1891 Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker xu, Every spoke 
of the wheel a rash but an obliged experunent. 

1 8. Pledged. Obs, 

SiiAKS Merck, V, ir. vi. 7 O ten times faster Venus 
Pidgions flye To steale loues bonds new made, then they 
are wont To keepe obliged faith vnfoi failed. 

Hence Obligedly (-edli) adv , m an obliged 
manner ; Obli gedness (-ednes), the condition or 
fact of being obliged 

1639 D. Pell Impr, Sea bv, A little monument of that 
meat respect I ohlidgedly, and deservedly bear you. 1662 
J, Bargrave Pope Alex VII (1867) 10 He was the chief 
author of the election of Innocent who cairieth himself 
to this prince most aflectionalely, obligedly, and in way of 
gratitude. 1687 Boyle Martyia Theodora xl (1703) 130 
Looks, wherein both gratitude and obhgedness displayed 
themselves 1833 Tennyson m Mem J Ntchol (1896) 121 
Renewing my thanks to all , — 1 remain, my dear Sir, yours 
obligedly, A Tennyson. 

Obligee (^bhd^r). Also 6 oblyge, -lige [f. 
Oblige v see -ee ] 

1. Law, One to whom anotlxer is bound by 
contract; the person to whom a bond is given. 
(Correlative to obligor ) 

1374 tr LitileiotCs Tenures 104 b, If y® oblyge release 
to the obhgor al actions, a 1623 Sir H Finch Lam (1636) 
61 So vpon condition that the Obligee shall bring to the 
Obligors shop ^bemg a tailor) three yards of cloth which 
shall be shapen, and the Obligor to make the Obligee a 
gowiie of It the Obligor must shape it, 1767 Blackstone 
Comm, 11 XX 341 If the condition becomes impo*istbIe by 
, the act of the obligee himself, there the penalty of the 
obligation is saved X84X S, Warren Ten Thousand a Year 
XVII, The obligee of the bond was Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, 
t b One who iindei takes an obligation Obs 
1390 Swinburne Testaments 261-2 No more to be accounted 
a testament then the draught of an obligation is to be 
accounted for an obligation before it be sealed and deliuered 
by the oblige as his acte and deede. 1689 De/, Liberty 
agsi Tyrants X44 Can the hankrumptmg of one of the 
Obligees quit the rest of their mgagement? 

2. One who is under obligation on account of 
benefits 01 kindnesses received. 

x6ro W. Folkincham Art ofSmvey Ep Ded. t Presidents 
of worthy witts and particular Obligees to eminent Patrons. 
X682 ViLLiERS (Dk Buckhm ) Chances Wks. (1714) 172, I am 
so highly your Obligee for the manner of your Enquiries. 
1827 Lytton Pelham xxni, If you wish to please, you will 
fine It wiser to receive— solicit even— favours, than to accord 
them , for the vanity of the obliger is always flattered — that 
of the obligee rarely. 

OWgameut (^bloi dement). Also 6-7 Sc 
oblis-, obleis-, [f. Oblige v, + -meet.] 

1. The fact of obliging or binding oneself by 
formal promise or contract; a contract, covenant; 
t Obligation 2 , Obs, exc. m Ctvtl Law, 


1384 Sc Acts yas VI (1814) III 32^/a Conforme to 
thair oblismentis and contractis respectiue maid av* the 
said Colonell thairvpoun, x6xa^ W. Parkes Curtainc-Dr 
(1876) 38 What man dare trust his fnend yea almost vpon 
the suiest obligement that may be deuiesed or drawne? 
1671 True Nonconf, oxyj If he confirme the samine by an 
Oath, the force and vertue thereof doth also reach all the 
off-spnng, concerned in the obligement. xSaa in Penney 
Linlithgmvshire 192 With obhgements by the baillies of 
Queensierry to him, obliging themselves to remove therefrom 
when desired. x88o Muiuhead Gams i. § 192 As regards 
alienation or obligement. 

2. Obligation (moral or legal); obligation for 
benefits or kindnesses received; a kindness, favour, 
x5xx Steed Hist, Gt, Brit ix, vm. § 12. 538 Finding hee 
had not the sway hee. thought hee deserued (by obligement 
of his first Agency about the Crowne). 1664 Dryden R wal 
Ladies i\ i,This I would endur^And more, to cancel my 
obhgements to him. X72X Cibber Com, Lovers iii, Yet I have 
some Obhgements to him : He teaches me new Airs on the 
Guitarre x8a8 Lamb mBlackw. Mag XXIV. 773 All my 
leisure .Would not express a tythe of the obligements 1 
every hour incur Mod, ( 5 ’c’.) ‘ It would be a great oblige- 
ment if you would, etc.’ 

+b. Attachment (by affection or regard). Ohs, 
1647 N. Bacon Disc Govt, Eng, i ii, The deep obligement 
of the people unto these their Rabbles, m a devotion beyond 
the reach of other Nations* 

+ c. A bond of union ; a tie. Obs 
i6« Taku^ of Satui Esprit VO. Harl Mtsc, (Malh) III. 
548 Those obugements which bind them to that nation. 

1 3. Compulsion, constraint. Ohs, rare 


164X JIiLTON Reform i. (1851) 2 Urgently pretending a 
necessity, and obligement of joyning the body in a fornudl 
reverence^ 

t dbli'geuce. Obs,rare^K Y , obhgeance, 

f, obliger to Oblige . see -ehce, -anoe; cf med L. 
obhgdntia ] Obligation. 

x6xo W Folkincham Art of Survey To Rdr, 2 They now 
slight their Lords and amoundre their Obligence 

Obliger (pblai d59j).“ [f Oblige v, +-er^] 
One who obliges 

1 One who binds another to the performance of 
a contract, law, or duty ; one who imposes obliga- 
tion. (f In early quots,, One to whom another is 
bound =a Obliges i.) 

1630 Hobbes De Corp Pol 16 Universally all obligations 
are determinable at the Will of the Obliger 1651 — Govt. 
d- Soc u § 12, 27 . 1 call him the Obliger to whom any one is 
tyed, and the Obliged him who is tyed. 1631 G W. tr 
ComeTs lust 173 If the Covenanter thinketh and supposeth 
one thing and me Obliger another, the Covenant is no more 
valid then [etc] 1738 Wardurtoh Div Legal 1 , 45 Obliga- 
tion, in general, necessarily implies an Obhger atSza 
Shelley Pr Wks (1888) II 107 There can be no obligation 
without an obliger. 1893 Earn. Rev July 219 Obligation 
iinplies at least two terms — the obliged and the obhger 

2 One who confers an obligalion or favour. 

1634 W Tirwhyt tr Balzac's Lett (vol 1 ) iix You are 

so gracious an obliger, that it doth even augment the value 
of your bounty 1748 Richardson Clanssa (1811) II 11 15 
Shall It be said, that fear makes us more gentle obligers 
than love? 1893 K. Graiiame Pagan Ess, 69 Some unfoi lu- 
nate allusion stiall pain the delicate feelings of the obhger. 
Oblight, valiant of Oblitb v , to forget. Obs, 
Obliging (^bloidgig), vbl sb [f Oblige 0 . 
+ -ING L] The action of the vb, (Oblige, m its 
various senses , obligation (Now only genmdzal ) 
c X380 Wyclif J'lr/ IVks III 431 It is greet oblisbyng to 
be bende to perpetual kepyng of siche maner signes. c 1470 
Henrvson Mor Fab, x. (Fox ^ Wolf) vu, ‘ Gaif I my hand 
or obhssing?’ said he, ' Or half ye writ or witnes for to 
schaw?’ 1363 WinJet Four Scotr Thre Quest, 1888 

I 60 He labouns to fulfill his ohlisuig 1676 Fhtl 1 lans XI 
Ded , Nations contending y> ho shall excel the other in the 
most beneficial obligings of Mankind 

Obl^ing (^Im d^ig), ppl a, [f. as prec, + 
-TNa2.j That obliges, 

1 That imposes obligation ; binding in law or 
morality, obligatory Now rare 
1638 Chillingw, Rehg Prot, 1 111 § 54. 161 Whether the 
Decree of a Councell, without the Popes conflimation, be 
such an obligingproposall 1678 J BuyfkX Life of Faith 

II ix (1824) 238 The ceremonial law uas not obliging 1748 
G. White Serm, (MS ), Yet the Second [Commandment] 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself is as necessary 
and obligmjg [1875 E White Lfe in Chnst 11 x. (1878) 99 
The all obliging commandment of the Supreipe ] 

2. Of persons, their disposition, etc. That con- 
fei s or is willing to confer kindnesses ; leady to 
do services or favours or show polite attention; 
complaisant, courteous, civil, accommodating. 

1632 J Hayward tr. Biondis Efomena 86 You being the 
obliging, I must consequently needs be the obliged unto you. 
x66s Sir T Herbert Trast (1677) 3^5 Of a very gentle and 
obliging Nature X772 Miss Wilkes in Wtikes's Corr, (1803) 
IV 102 My uncle Heaton was so obliging as to call here 
yesterday. X834 Medwin Angle) vt fyales I 63 The inn 
was clean and comfortable and the landlady civil and 
obliging n 1859 Macaulay Hist, Eng xxiu. V. Si Keppel 
had a sweet and obliging temper. 

b. Of actions, words, etc ! Courteous, civil, 
polite ; + gratifying, pleasing (obs,), 

1623-36 Cowley Davtdets 111 031 All that was done, or 
saia, the Grief, Hope, Fears, His troubled Joys, and her 
obliging Tears 163a Sir E Nicholas in H Papers 
den) 293 His Majesty’s gracious letter was not only most 
welcome but very obliging, a 17x3 ’BhLVfOOD Auiobiog (1763) 
193 The Endowments of her Mind were every way extra- 
ordinary and highly obliging. X78xCowperZ.^^A Wfcs 1837 
XV. 67 My pnncipal design is to thank you ., for your 
obliging present 1854! S C. Abbott (1833) II 

va 112 He spoke some obhgingwoidstoGen Cohorn on the 
feat of gallantry he had displayed 
Obll'gmglyy adv. [t. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
-obliging manner, so as to oblige, a. In a binding 
manner, so as to impose obligation; so as to 
force or constrain, b. So as to confer a favoui or 
gratification ; courteously, with kindly manner, 
1654-66 Earl OfRerv Parihen (1676) 603 Torments, which 
my resolution is so obligingly ready to confer on me 1663 
Boyle UsefExp Nat Philos 1 11 23 The Resident’s arrival 
being obligingly suspended till the palace was made ready 
to entertain him. 1678 Cudwobth Inieli Syst i. v. 807 
Something unjust or unlawful, which therefore cannot be 
obligingly commanded by any authority whatsoever 1741 
Middleton Cttero II. vii. s Nothing, could be said moie 
obligingly either in his words or manner. 1848 C. Bronte 
y ^re X, She obligingly consented to act as medi.'itrix. 

ODli'gingness. [f as prec -t* -ness.] The 
quality of being obliging, a. Binding quality or 
character, obligatoriness, b. Readiness to oblige 
by doing a service or favoui; complaisance, 
courtesy; kindness. 

1638 Ld, Dicby (1651)5 It is an inconvenience drawn 
upon you by your excess of favour and obligingness 16^ 
Ld, Fairfax, etc, Remonstr 34 These Declarations ..will 
remaine , . perpetuall witnesses against the validity there- 
of, or any obhgingnesse to them 1790 Mad, D’Arblay 
I Diary Aug , She is always happy when permitted to show 
her native obligingness 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/, Park 
1 I viL 55 She played with the greatest obligingness 1891 
G. J Holyoake m Voice (N, Y.) m Nov., This obligingness 



OBLiaOB. 


OBLIQUELY. 


and accessibility is more rare in monarclitcal England than 
it IS in republican Ametica. 

Obligor (p'blig^i) Law Also 6-7 -our, 8 -eor 
(-d5px), [f OBLIOBO. + -OR.] One who binds him- 
self to another by contract ; the personwho gives 
a bond or obligation. (Correlative with obligee ) 
1541 Aci 33 J/m yill, c 39 § So If any manours be 
in the season and possession of persones, other then the 
obligour or obligours. 1574, x6z5 [see Obligee 1] xdaS 
Coke On Liii 812 If the Obligor or Lessor pay a lesser 
summe and the Obligee or Feoffee receiueth it, this is a 
good satisfaction lyss Magens lHsi4ra}tees II 56 We, 
Don J, B. Garravin as pnncipal Debtor, and Obligeor , 
and Don j B Molinari, as Security .acknowledge that we 
owe to Dona M del Duque, three Thousand DolTai s 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed ^ IV, 463 It was more convenient that 
the counsellor should give his advice to the obligee, than to 
the obligor 1870 Tourgcc FqoVs Err xx. (1880) 113 The 
obligor, In his indefinite promise to pay, had vanished, 
fb ^Obligeri Obs.iare 

R. CoKc JttsUce Vind 7 Nowhere let any man see . 
whether our Author does not make obedience to consist, on 
theohligorspart, m conformity to a delegate and subordinate 
power of their own making. 

Oblignlate ^bliguM), a Boi [See Ob- a.] 
Applied to a ligitlate floret of a composite flower, 
biLYing the hgnla on the inner instead of the outer 
side, 

1857 in Maynb Ex^osn Lex, 1899 Syd, Soc Lex*^ Oh 
ligucaiej Casisini’b term for a floret of a composite plant 
when there is a small Iigula on the inner bide, as in Zcegea, 
fObli gurate,z^. 0 b$ [nreg. see next] 

16^ CocicERAM, OblignraUi to spend m belly cheere 

t Obligure, 0 h 5 ,rare^^, ohltgiirl-re^ 
f. oh (Ob-i) + hgurire to be dainty, lick, lick up.] 

1623 CocKERAM 11, To Banquet, Ohhgure 

Oblike, obs. form of Oblique a, 
t Oblima'tion. Obs, rare, [n. of action fiom 
next] Covering or stopping up with mud or 
slime; silting itp. 

1656 Blount Glcssogr^t Ohhmaiim^ a dawbing 01 covering 
over with mud or soft clay 1691 T, H[ali:] Acc New 
Jtvaent p Ixiv, Harbours . destroy’d by Oblimation or 
SuIIage 

•j* Obli me, Obs ra)e'~°, [pA.'L, obltmdre to 
cover with mud or slime, f. ob- (Ob- i b) + Itmdre, 
f, limits mud, slime.] 

1623 CccKERAM, Ohhtm^ to couer with clay 
f Obliquangled, obs form of oblique-ongied 
1688 J S Fortt/icaiim 5 Obliquangled [Parallelogiaras] 
are such as have oblique angles. 

Obliqnangular (pblikwse a [f. mod. 

L. ohlTqtianguUus (f ohliqurus Oblique -h angiihts 
Angle) -h -ab ^ 1 Oblique-angled. 

16B6 Plot Staj^ras/i 176 Hexaedi a of equal obliquangular 
sides. x8x 2 Sia H Daw Cltent Phtlos 196 The rajs of 
light in passing through obliquangular crystal line bodies, 
follow different laws xBsy Mayne Expos Lex s.v Ob^ 
hguangulust A quadrangular, obliquangular prism 

fObliquaTiguIous, a, Obs, iare-\ [f. as 
piec. + -ous.] a prec 

x68o T Lawson Jff/te mte Trcas 33 The Feats and Terms 
of this Art, their Pomtb, their Lines, Parralels, Triangle, 
Rectangulous, Obliquangulous [etc ]. 

t Obliq^uate, ppL a, Obs rare-^, [ad. L 
oblTqudt-uSj-psL pple ofcbliquan* see Oblique zi.] 
Bent to one side ; twisted obliquely 
1S78 Banister Hist Man v 69 So that the stomach might 
be lesse obliquate or crooked 

+ Obliquate, o. Obs rare, [f. L obltquai-, 
ppl stem of ; see Oblique z; and -ate*i,] 

trails. To bend aside, twist obliquely 
A 1670 Hacket Ahp Wtlhasns 11 (1692) 143 Shall these 
crooked rules obliquate those loyal maxims which are so 
strait m St. Paul? a 1703 Wailis Serm. (1791) 128 They 
represent God’s simplicity obliquated and refi acted by 
reason of many inadequate conception®. 

t Obliquaf'tion* Obs [adX. obltqucitiOn-ein, 
n of action, f obltqudre* see piec] A bendmg 
aside or in an oblique direction ; a twisting awry 
A xe48LD YizfLBZKtHen K/// (1683) 394 That some such 
^liquation of Religion hath hap'ned xdsS Sir T. Browne 
Card Cy^ iii 56^ The right and tiansveise fibies are 
decussated by the oblick fibies, and so must flame a Reticu- 
late and Qmncuncial Figure by their Obliquatioiis. 1677 
Gale Gentiles iv zog Obliquations ot ciook^ waw 
xBaa T Taylor Apuleins xi *71, X passed through the 
crowd . . with a gradual obliquation of my body. 

Oblique (^blf k, -bi k), a {sb ) Also 5 oblyke, 
5“7 •'like, 7 -lick. [ad. L, obllqu^us^ f, ob- pref. 
+ an element Itqu-j Itc^ (cf Itctnus bent upward) . 
cf F. oblique (i 3 -i 4 th c. in Godef ) ] 

1 Having a slanting or sloping direction or 
position J declining from the upright or vertical, 
or from the honzontal , lying aslant ; diverging 
from a given straight line or course. 

Ohhqiie pianoforte see quot i88c\ 

207 Thestappesjiertinsowthe 
parte of Ethioppe] be ohlike and contmrious [uhi obUgua et 
theyme whichc di^le 

Sl^A* B JoNsoN Jos, I 'sEntertaxmn,, 

She [Anna] fills the year, And knits the oblique scarf that 
girts the sphere. i6a6 Bacon Sylva\ 130 Huni« s Horis 
are sometimes madestraight, and not Obfique ifay Drydcn 

oppos’d their Beams oblique. 
Na 20 P a The oblique glance with 
u hick hatred doth always see things 1781 ^ Giobon Decl, ^ 


F xviii. II. 120 Advancing their whole wing of cavalry m 
an oblique line xSaa Tlnnyson Two Voices ^3 If straight 
thy track, or if oblique [rtmes strike, like], Thou know st 
not. i860 Tyndall Glac i. 11 17 My shadow was oblique 
to the river. 1873 Knight Diet, Meek , Oblique Arch , . 
also called a shew-arch, x88o A J. Hipkins in Gi ove Diet 
Mns II 486/1 Oblique Piano, a cottage pianoforte the 
strings of which are disposed diagonally, instead of vertically 
as IS usual in upright instruments. 

b. quasi-fl^». « Obliquely i 
1667 Milton P, L, x, 671 They with lalqour push'd Oblique 
the Centric Globe 17^ Tnsir ^ Keg Cavalry (i8i3J 88 
If the column halts obfique to the new line, the divisions 
will proportionally wheel 50 as [etc.] 

2 Specific uses. 

a. Geom, Of a line, a plane figure, or surface ; 
Inclined at some angle otner than a right angle. 
Of an angle (less than two right angles) : Either 
greater ot less than a right angle Of a solid, as 
a cone, cylinder, or prism ; Having its axis not 
perpendiculai to the plane of its base. 

Oblique hyperbola, a hyperbola the asymptotes of which 
are not at nght angles to one another 
X57X Diggcs Pantom 111. i. Q j, Of Sohdes called Pris- 
mata, there are two kindes, the one diiecte or vpnght 
the other oblique or declining, whose Paralelogprammes 
are obliquely situate on their bases i6gg Auncjiam Geom 


in dialing, are such as recline from the /enilh, or incline 
toward the horizon, x8z6 Disraeli Viv Giey vi 1, His 
Highness held the bottle at an oblique angle with the 
chandeker. 1837 BRLWsrcR Magnet 177 A position moie 
or less oblique to the plane of the paper 
b. Asti Oft, Oblique sphere^ the celestial or ter- 
restrial sphere when its axis is oblique to tlie 
hoiizon of the place ; which it is at any part of 
the earth’s surface except the poles and the equator. 
Oblique ascension, descension; see Ascension 3, 
Descension 5. Oblique horizon, \ climate, one 
which IS oblique to the celestial equator, 

1503 KalenderqfShePkerdes I ij, They the qwych dwellys 
other placys hot wnder the eqwynoxyal they haue tliayr 01 yzon 
oblyk. 1594 Blundcvil Exerc ii (1636) xi6 If the decima- 
tion be Southward, thenadde the ascentionall difference unto 
the nght ascention, and the sum shall be the oblique ascen- 
tion Ibtd III 1 xviL 313 When is it said to be an oblique 
Horizon, and therhy to make an oblique Spheaie? 1669 
WoRLiDGc Sysi, Agrtc, (i68r) 293 In such Countues where 
the seasons and variations of weather more exactly followed 
the Coelestial Configuiations, than m these more oblique 
Climates X7a6tr Gfegory's Asiron,!, In an Oblique 
Sphere, wheie the Hori/on cuts the Equator at oblique 
Angles; neither of them passes through the Poles of the 
other 1834 Tomlinson tr Arago*s Astron, 37 The circles 
described by the stars are inclined to thehoiizon; whence 
this position of the sphere derives its name of oblique. 

c Anat Having a direction parallel neither to 
the long axis of the body or limb, nor to its tians- 
verse section ; said esp of certain muscles ; also 
of various lines, ridges, ligaments, etc. 

Obhgne processes of the vertehrm . = Zyoapophyscs. 

16x5 Crook E Body of Man 801 If each Muscle worke by 
It selfe, then the oblique descendent drawes the haunch 
obliquely to his owne side the oblique ascendent leadelh 
the chest obliquely to the haunches 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Card Cyrus ul 55 Wherein according to common Anatomy 
the nght and tiansveise fibres are decussated, by the obludc 
fibres. 1741 Monro Anat Bones (ed. 3) 168 The two inferior 
oblique Processes of each Vertebra. 1838 Penny Cycl, X. 
141/1 When the oblique muscles act together with force, 
they hold the eye ball firmly against the lids and to the 
nasal side of (he orbit 

d. Bot, Of a leaf. Having unequal sides, inequi- 
lateral; see also quot 1776. 

1776 T Lee Tnirod, Boi, (1788) 206 Oblique, when the 
Base of the Leaf looks towaids Heaven, and the Apex or 
x‘P towards the Horizon, as in Protect and J*ntillana, 
1835 Hooker Brit Flora 145 Ulmus major leaves ovato- 
acummMe, very oblique at the base. 1857 Henhify Etem, 
Bou S3 Qoliqw, is applied to leaves wheie the portions on 
either side oT the midrib are unequal, as m the Begonias, 
e Cryst =* Monoclinio, 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr 37 Crystals of. .the Oblique or 
Monoclinic System 

f Naut Oblique sailing (See quots.) 

- Phillips, Oblique Smlmg (among Sea-men), is when 
a bmp runs upon some Rhumb, between any of the four 
M makes an Oblique Angle with the 

Meridian. 1867 Smyth SailoVs IVordM , Oblique Sailing, 
IS the leduction of the position of the ship from the various 
faUtude SO06, oblique to the mendian or parallel of 

g Oblique perspective see Bebspecjtivb. 

inking the straight or direct course to 
the end in view; not going straight to the point: 
indirectly stated or expressed ; indirect 

(Rolls) ly 407 The office of a poete is 
'Vhiche be doen truly in to other 
5imiiitu*s in ob/ifee liguraciones with pulcritude. x6o6 
‘f r'' Z pnmatiue Statue, and oblique 

of Cuckolds x6i8 m Gutch Coll, Cur II ^3 
was an oblique taxing of the Justice 
/ ov*”® “Py®” .**735 Bolingbroke On Parties 

Ded (1738) 27 Innuendo! and Parallels, and oblique 
Johnson i!n Boswell as Apr , All censure 
^ obUque praise xBi8 Jas Mill Brit 
(hf rJJ reasons existed for precluding 

the Governor from such oblique channels of gain. 1876 
Mozley Uuw Serm, vi 134 The language of Silique ^ 
indirect expression. 1883 Froude Sl^t Sind, IV 1 iv/as 
O blique accusations , were raised against him. 


b. Of an end, result, etc. . Indirectly «iiined at; 
resulting or arising indirectly 
1528 Fox Let to Gardiner in Stiype Eccl Man (1721) I, 
App. XXVI. 80 Wherby may arise . oblique danimage or 
prejudice to the see apostolique. 1630 Drayton Muses* 
Elys 111 Poems (1810) 453/2 For that the love we bear our 
friends .. Hath m it certain oblique ends Z7xx Addison 
Sped No 59 r 4 Not for any oblique Reason but purely 
for the sake of being Witty X825-80 Jamieson s. v. Hirst, 
This IS only an oblique sense 

4 . Deviating from light conduct or thought; 
morally or mentally one-sidcd or perverse. 

X576 Fleming Panopl Epist, 82 Albeit he followan oblique 
and crooked opinion^ 1677 Gale Cit Cenitlcs iv, x8ji 
O blique regard to private inteicsts doth subvcit anti ovei- 
thiow them [Republics] nii770 Jortin iicrm (1771) I. vii. 
128 There are persons to be found . who gtow iicli and 
great by various oblique and stand.'ilous ways. 1837-9 
Hai lam Iftsi, Lit III. 11. § 80 (1855} n, 464 It IS . seldom 
discussed with all the temper and freedom from oblique views 
which the subject demands 

6, Cram, a. Oblique case, any case except the 
nominative and vocative (or sometimes, except the 
nominative, vocative, anti accusative) : see Cabe 
sb'^ 9. b. Of speech or narration: Put in a 
reported form, with consequent change of person 
and tense ; *- Indiebcit 3 b (I^. oraiio obliqua), 

X530 P\L&CR. Introd, soPronownes have but thre cases, 
nominatyve, accusaiyvc and oblique, me, moy, a 1568 
Ascham Scholem 11 (Arb.) 158 Salust [hath] Muliis stbi 
qmsque imfeiintn Peieniibus, I beleue, the best Gram 
inauen in lirngland can bcarse glue a good reule, '^fhy qmsque 
the nominatiue case . is so thrust vp aniongcst so many 
oblique cases. X67B Phillips (ed 4), Oblique Cases in Gi.un 
mar, are most properly the Genitive, the D.uivc, ami Abla 
tive; however, some will have all Oblique but theNomnuitive, 
x86o T C Jlai I RLbON Bh, Doctois ll. 17 Wc have adojiteil 
the oblique nai ration instead of his form, which uses the first 
person 1868 Gladstonf Juv, Mundt v, (1870) 169 He is men 
tioncd SIX times m oblique cases . amt five tmics in tiiu 
nominative. 188a Farrar Eaily Chr U 385 There is 
scarcely a single oblique sentence Ihiougfiout bt. John's 
Gospel 

6. Mus, Oblique motion, see quots. ( 0 pp. to 
Similar and coniraiy,) 

x8xx Busby Did, Mus, (ed. 3), Oblique Motion, that motion 
of the jxirLs of a composiiion in which qpe voice or instru* 
ment repeats the same note, while another, by ascending or 
descending, recedes from or approaches it, 1875 Ovsflpy 
Harmony i. ii Oblique motion w when one pait remains 
without moving while another ascends or descends 

7 . Comb , 0.% oblique-angled, -angular, -kavedof^i^ 

X594 Blundevil Exere 11. (1636) X19 If they have tigiit 

sides, such Triangles are cythcr right angled Triangles, or 
oblique angled Triangles. 1744 Parsons in Phil, Irans, 
XLllI. 26 An oblique angular Parallelogram. X85X Richakd 
SON Geol V, 88 An oblique-angled paraIlcIogr.im. 1854 
HooKBRi/2;/rai4 ftnlik 1. 11. 28 An oblique-lcaveu fig climbs 
the other trees. 

B absol, as sh, (usually elliptical). 

1 . An oblique muscle; see A. 2 c. Also in L. 
form obhqtius (sc. mtiscnlus), pi. 4 , as obliqitm 
(abdorntnis) ascendens , obhquus capitis infei tor*, 
ohhqtius ocuh tufemor, etc, 

iZoo Phil Trans, XC 9 The obliquim, ihe antagonist of 
the tensor muscle. X838 Penny Cycl, X 14 i/x If the pupil 
fie inclined either way, to ihe nose or to the tcnipfc, (lie 
inferior oblique increases that iiiclindtion 18^ 1 1, UshH i R 
in Eng MeeJu 10 Dec, 294/3 A rolling or ubTuuie tiio(iofi 
[of the eye] is provided foi by two mubcles c.illcd obliques, 
2 Geom An oblique figure : see 2 a above. 
a x6o8 Sir F Vlre Comm. 124 A piece of ground stretched 
out in the form of a geometrical oblique or oblong. 

Obli(3[,1ie (iS^blf'k, -bi k), v [a. F. obltquer to 
march in an oblique direction, rarely, to make 
oblique, f oblique adj. ; cf L. obltqu-die, Irans , to 
make crooked, turn or bend astde, in mcd.lv. intr., 
to go aside or astray, It obhquare < to crookc, 
to make crooked* (Florio) ] 
fl. trans. To tarn askew or in a sidelong 
direction. Obs, 

*775 SufcRiDAN Rii*als l^ iit, When her lost ^.yc was fixed 
on me, t other, her eje of duty, was finely obliqued. 

2, intr. To advance obliquely or in a slanting 
direction, esp. (M 7 ,) by making a half-face to the 
light or left and then marching forward. 

xq^/nsti. «5* Keg, Cavalty (1R13) J04 The leader of the 
head division orders his second subKlivcsion, Left ini line, 
Alarch ' on which it hi iskly obliques to the left. xSar Aik* 
MAS tr, Buehana/Ps Hist tied 11. xv I 368 They grAidually 
obliqued from the direct ascent, 1857 Mayne Ki in Hat* 

J rail xin. Savage and baxon were now oblitiittng towards 
each other. x66$ i^tar 3 FeU, General Curtis went into the 
assault under instructions from General Ames, .to oblutue 
to the right. * 

"b. Of a line, etc ; To slant or slojic at an angle. 
18x4 Scott JVav, xi, He, achieved a commuiucatiou with 
« /y projecting his person towards it m a line which 
obliqued from the bottom of his sptne, 

Obliqtuely (^blr-kli), adv* [f. Obmqb* «. + 
-LY ^.] In an oblique manner. 

1 . In a slantmg or sidelong direction or position ; 
with deviation from the straight line or direct 
cou^ ; diagonally, or so as to make an oblique 
angle; aslant, slantwise. 

X * *k *SS4 Bllndevil Exere, iiu i, 

xxxL (1636) 340 According as any portion of the IicUptiqua 

s 

the Sunne comming obUkely or bldeway. zdSo K. ^ki 



OBLIVION. 


OBLIQUENESS. 

JusiUe Vmd, lo The nearer the radii are reflected to nght 
angleSi the hotter it is . and the more obliquely they are 
leflected, the colder it is. 1725 Pope Odyss tx. 441 His neck 
obliquely o'er his shoulders hung. x66o Tyndall G/ac» 1. 
xvii. reo Kamsayand myself crossed themountainsobliquely, 
2 , In a way that is not direct or straight- 
forward ; by suggestion or implication ; indirectly, 
with deviation from the point; f evasively; not 
straightforwaidly, dishonestly, iinfaiily (ods,). 

160X Bp. W. Barlow Defence 181 The scripture woiketh m 
vs faith, not obliquely, hoouerly, and ambiguously 1646 
Trapp Comm yo/m ix. ao They answer obliquely and over- 
wnrily. Borkr Let to BJ> Chester Corn 1844 I apt, 

1 shall thinlc myself happy, if the subject of my defence 

may be obliquely and accidentally the means of undeceiving 
you 18x6 ‘ Quiz ’ G9 amtA/asterv, , In fact, the leader, 

very likely, Will find some truths, tho^told obliquely. x88x 
11 . Jamfs Portr, Lady xxi, They approached each other 
obluiuely, as it were, and they addressed each other by 
implication 

D. In or by oblique oration, (See Oblique <*. 5 b ) 
1824 L. Murray Eh^ Granu (ed s) 1. 415 When a quota- 
tion IS bi ought in obliquely afler a comma, a capital is 
unnecessary. 

Obli'queuess. [f. Oblique «. + -ness.] The 
quality ot being oblique or slanting, obliquity. 

i6xx CoTGR., Btatseufe, slopenesse, byasnesse, oblique- 
nesse, or obliquitie. 1727 in Bailey vol. 11 . X755 in Johnson. 
1869 Daily Ivews i July, Windows of aggraYating oblique- 
ness, which prevent your seeing any object in them properly 
1877 Moridy Crtt Misc, Ser it. 288 Contioversies marked 
by obliqueness, evasiveness, a shiftiness of i!>sue 
t Obliqulangular, obs var OsLiQUANauLAB. 
1635 Gcllidrand Vat lation Needle la The obli 

quiangular sphsricall Triangle. 

Obs [app iox oUiqued^ixmi 
Oblique v. i cf Obltquatb a ] Directed obliqi>ely. 
a 1599 Spenser F, Q vn. vii 54 That vertue Is checkt and 
changed from his nature trew, By otheis opposition or 
obhquid view. 

f Obliqule, ?a. Prob a misprint for ohHqm, 

1607 SiiAics Timoti IV. Hi. 18 All's obliquie [later edd All 
IS oblique] . There's nothing leuell in our cursed Natuies 
But direct villanie 

Obliq^TLitons (^blrkwftos), a [f. Obliquit-t 
+ -oua ; cf. fehetims^ miqinlom] Characterized 
by obliquity ; morally 01 mentally perverse. 

1864 S P Day in AthemMtfi No 1937. 779/2 Morally 
obliquitous to the distinction of vieum and Umm x88i4 
Ruskin Art 0/ Eng;, iv 136 They will not be disposed to 
ascribe to the obliquitous nation that of simplicity of mind. 
Obliquity (^blrkwiti). [a F R^/t^«*V^(Oresme 
14th c.), ad. L. obliquitdt-emy n of quality f. 
obEqu-us • bee Oblique and -iity.] 

1 . The quality of being oblique; inclination at 
other than a right angle to any straight line or 
plane ; degree or extent of such inclination. 

Obliquity of the ech^tic^ the inclination of the plane of the 
ecliptic to that of the equator 
155X Recorde CastKnowl (1556) 248 A thyrde diuersitye 
IS, the obliquitie of the Horizonte, X625 N Carpenter 
Geoe Del, 1 v. (1635) 114 By reason of the obliquity of the 
Rclipticke line. 1667 Milton P, Z. viii Several 
Sphears Mov'd contrarie with thwart obliquities. 1739 
Labblye Short Aec, Piers PVestm* Sndg'e 3 The Stream 
of the Tide , . will pass thro' the Arches without any sen- 
sible Obliquity >794 G Adams Nat, 4 Exr^ Philos II, 
XV i6x The rays undergo no alteration, because they have 
no obliquity of incidence. xSyx Darwin Desc, Man II xix. 
344 The obliquity of the eye, which is proper to the Chinese 
and Japanese, is exaggerated m their pictures 
b. Bot, Of a leaf* Inequilateral quality, 

1872 Oliver Eletn Bot 11 152 Observe the obliquity of 
the base of the leaf blade, characteristic of the Lim'e. 

2 jig Divergence from moral rectitude, sound 
thinking, or right practice ; moral or mental per- 
versity or aberration ; an instance of this, a delin- 
quency, a fault, an error. 

C1422 Hocclevc ymaihas Moral, By the ryng |>at 5 s 
rownd We shul vndirstande feith which isrownd, withouten 
obliquitee or crookidnesse 1551 Cranmer A Gardiner 
1 Wks (Paiker Soc ) I ig Your book is so full of crafts, 
sleights, shifts, obliquities, and manifest untruths. 1627 
Donne Serm xxviii, 283 The perversnesse and obliquity of 
my will. X7$9 Stfrne Tr Shandy I 111, A most unac- 
countable obliquity, (as he call'd it) 111 my manner of setting 
up my top, and justifying the principles upon whiclj I had 
done It. X844 Gladstonf Glean, y xrxvi 109 Mr.W'ud 
evinces the same thorough one-sidedness and obliquity of 
judgment. 

f 3 Deviation from any rule or order, rare, 

1646 H Lawrence Comm Angels 87 Let us, therefore, . 
learne the rule fiom the obliquity, as well as the obliquity 
fi om the rule 1751 J ohnson Ranihler N 0. 127 T 3 Far the 
gi eater part deviate at first into slight obliquities 
f 4 Deviation from directness in action, conduct, 
or speech ; a way or method that is not direct or 
straightforward. Obs, 

/xx6x9 Fotjierby Atheom, i xii. § 6 135 We may 

behold, euen m the Atheists, by a kmde of obliquity^ diuers 
manifest foote stepps, and acknowledgments or a Diuinity 
X7SX Johnson Rambler No 149 F 9 I he insolence of bene 
faction terminates not in negative rudeneffi or obliquities of 
insult. I am often told in express terms of the miseiies from 
which charity has snatched me. x8i8Jas. MiLLRn/ India 
It. IV, iv 134 The obliquities of Eastern negotiation wore 
out the temper of Lally. 

+ 6 Gram, Case-inflexion, declension. Obs, 

1668 Wilkins Reed Chaurt vi ^46'Tis capable of that 
kind of Obliquity by prefixing Prepositions, which is com- 
monly stded variation by Cases. 
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Obli‘q.110-, comb, form of L. ohhqu-us Oblique 
a, ^ obliquely-, oblique and — . (See -0 siiffixi) 
1852 Dana Cmst it. 866 Palm obliquo-transverse, and 
having a tooth near base of finger. 
tOl 3 liq[U 0 US,di. Obs, rate, [f L. oblTqiM/s 
Oblique + -ous j = Oblique. 

16x4 Sir A Gorgls tr Lucan i 33 Through tbe aire did 
flying passe Obhquous streames, like torches bright 1757 
Herald No. 7 (1758) 1 106 A contempt, which speedily 
matures into obliquous hatred, 

ObliB(e, -liB(c)h, -liSB, obs, forms of Oblige 
Oblisk, obs variant of Obelisk 
t Oblite, a. Obs rare'~‘^, [ad.L. 
pa pple of obhnh‘e * see Obuie v 2J Dim, as 
if partly blotted out , indistinct, obseme. 

X650 Fuller Pisgah n v 132 But obscure and obhte men 
tion IS made of those water-woiks 
tObli’te,z^^ Alsooblight [f L 
ppl stem of oblw~isc‘t to forget ] To forget 
1547 Richmond JVtlls (Surtees) 64 Item, I give to the hye 
alter for obltled thiethes a newe altnre clothe c X560 Preston 
Cambysesm Hazl DodsltylN 238 Then nought oblight my 
message given 

t OTblite, v 2 Ohs, rare-\ [f. L. oUit-^ ppl, 
stem of obhnire to smear over, f. ob- (Ob- i c) + 
Itn^re to smear,] irons. To smear over, daub, 
X657 Tomlinson Remiis Di^, 282 A little bottle oblited 
with wax. 

Obliterate (pbh'teri?t),/// a, [ad. L. ohhf{t)e 
rdf-uSi pa. pple of obht{t)erdre ; see next] 

1 Blotted out; effaced; cancelled; obliterated. 
Now only^^^Z. a Construed as pa,jple, 

1598 in Row Hist, Ktrk (1842) 190 It is concluded that all 
those greevnnees be obliterat and buried. 2613 Jackson 
Creed ii xvn § 1 1 he Prints of Moses footsteps, almost ob 
literate and ouergrown by the sloth and negligence of former 
times 1647 H More Song of Soul 11 u. ni xi, A name . 
through time almost obliterate, 1834 Ld Houghton 
Many Scenes, Mod Greece (1844) 67 History records a time 
(Though in the splendour of the after-light Nearly obliterate), 
b. Construed as adj, 

a X63X Donne in Select (1840) 16 Impouerished and for 

f otten, and obliterate families 2(547 Ward Swtp Cobler 34 
t may maintain.. a legible possession against an obliterate 
Claime 1737 Bracken Famery Iwpr (1757) II 106 Parts 
of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced x86o Heavy 
SEGE Ct Filippo 35 Dwindled doubtful to obliterate shade 

2 . (See quot.) 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol |V 292 Obliterate, when the 
borders of spots fade into the general ground-colour , and 
when elevations and depressions, Re. are so little raised or 
sunk from the general surface, as to be almost erased 

Obliterate C^bli teiz^t), v, [f L obhtifejat-^ 
ppl. stem of oblU{t)erdre to strike or blot out, 
erase, blot out of remembrance (rare in lit sense), 
f. ob- (Ob- I b) + ht{t)e) a anything written, a letter. 
Cf F. obhtirer (15-1 6th c.).] 

1 irons. To blot out (anything wntten, figured, 
ot imprinted) so as to leave no distinct traces ; to 
erase, delete, efface. 

x6zx Speed Hist Gt Brit vi xxvi § 6 120 The Senate 
decreed that his name should bee obliterated out of all 
monuments in. Rome xyox Grew Cosm, Sacia 11, ul 43 
When we forget Things, the Impressions are obliterated 
2843 Lytton J^i Bar, i iv, The colours were half obliter- 
ated by time and damp. 2863 Burton .R/&, Hunter 44^ As he 
did not obliterate the original matter, the printer was rather 
puzzled 

b. To cause to disappear, to efface (anything 
visible or perceived by the senses) 

2607 Topsell Four f Beasts (1658) 120 The fragranqy of 
every green herb yeeldeth such a savour as doth not a little 
obliteiate and oversway the savour of the beast 1833-6 
J Eagles Skeicher (1856) 353 The snow, obliterating the 
very ground on which you stood sketching 2848 W H 
Bartlett Egypt to Pal, v (1879) go Eveiything upon the 
lower levels of the Nile must gradually or rapidly be obliter- 
ated by Its inundations. 2878 Huxley Physwgr, 19s New 
cones being thrown up at one time and old ones being 
obliterate at another ^ 

2 To efface, wipe out (a mental impression, 
memoiy, or feeling); lo do away the remembrance 
or sense of, to do away with, destroy (qualities, 
characteristics, etc ). 

x6oo W Watson Decacordoniy&odi 224 To obliterate, eradi- 
cate, and vtterly e\tmgiiw»h the name of Bishops 1605 
Bacon Adu Ltarn i vi § 14 He designed to obliterate and 
extinguish the memory of heathen antiquity and author-*, 
2734 tr. RoUin'sAnc Hist (1827) VI xv xiv 229 Itentuely 
obliterates the glory of all his other actions 1881 West cott 
& Hort Grk N 'J Introd § 8 The professional training of 
scribes can rarely obliteiate individual difleiences. 

3 . Bhys, and Path, To efface, close up, or other- 
wise destioy for its special purpose (esp. a duct 
or passage, the cavity of which disappears by con- 
traction and adhesion of the walls). Also tnir 

for rejl , , 

2813 J Thomson Led, Injlam 4^7 Consequently a less 
extent of sm face m the new parts is wanted to obliterate, or 
fill up this cavity, than what formerly filled it xteS D ld 
M arch ant Rep, Claims Barony of Gardner 164 1 he neck 
of the womb gradually obliterates 2835-6 Todd Cycl A nat 
I 641/2 The umhilicm vessels tare) obliterated at the navel 
after pulmonic respiration is establiiihed 1842-72 T R 
]onTsAntm KaigditC^ 4) 528 Ultimately the commumca- 
tion between the parent tascidianjand the young mdividual 
becomes obliterated. 

Hence Obli terated ppl a, *, Obliterating vbl, 
sb and ppl, a 


26x2 CoTGR , Obhteie, obliterated 1677 Gilvw Demonol, 
(2867) 144 His power seems to extend to the obliterating of 
principles 1694 Salmon Bate's Dtspens, (1713) 453/2 Stir- 
ring up the latent or almost obliterated ferment of Life. 
1863 Burton Bk Hunter 3 An obliterated manuscript 
wntten over again is called a palimpsest. 188a Sievessok 
New Arab Nts (1884) 123 [They] showed iheir common- 
place and obliterated countenances 1892 Ld Lytton JCmg 
P^py iv 254 Down fell an obliteiating blot Mod An 
obliterating stamp for cancelling postage stamps, 

Oblitevatiou (^bhtei^Jbn). [ad late L 
ohlU{f)erdtid 7 i^ef 7 i^ n. of action f. ohHtif)erdre to 
Obliterate: cf F, ohhthatxon (1787 in Hatz- 
Darm.).] ^ ' 

1 The action of obliterabng or fact of being 
obliterated; erasure; effacement; exbnction. 

2658 Phillips, OblUeratmi, a blotting outLa cancelling or 
abolishing. 2670 in Somers Tracis 1 30 This is of so 
^lous a Condition, as pity it is, there cannot be a total 
Obliteration of it 1793 Beddocs Demotisir Evtd, 96 Cause, 
from being the name of a particular object, has become, in 
consequence of the obhteraUon of that onginal signification, 
a remarkable abbieviation in language 2830 Lybll Prmc, 
Geol 1 . 223 The examination of almost all valleys in moun- 
tainous districts affords abundant proofs of the obliteration 
of a series of lakes 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk 
Prop Law xviii 143 If the obliteiaLion is effectual, of com se 
the disposition in ihe will as it originally btood cannot be 
made out 

2 . Phys, and Path, The disappearance or ex- 
tinction, m regaid to its onginal purpose, of 
a structure, vessel, cavity, etc., e g of a duct 
through adhesion of the walls. 

2857 Mayne Expos, Lex, 784/2 Obliteration, 2875 H C 
Wood 'Jherap, (1879) 402 Iodine has been very largely em- 
ployed by injecuon into serous cysts for the puipose of 
exciting inflammation and causing obliteration of their cavity 
2876 Plans Clinical Soc IX 117 The curative effect in 
aortic aneuiism of obliteration of the carotid artery z8^ 
Bower & Scott De Baty's Phaner 542 The obliteration of 
the sieve-tubes begins in the oldest external zones of the 
cortex, and advances in the centripetal direction. 

Obliterative (^bli ter^iv), a, [f. as Obiiteb- 
ATB V + -IVE,] Having the quality of obliterating ; 
tending to obliterate. 

2801-22 Bentham Ratiott fudic, Evtd, (1827) HI 50 
Forgery is susceptible of one mam distinction— into fabrica- 
tive and obliterative 2858 National Rev Oct. 34a If the 
education and lives of women have been so utterly oblitera- 
tive of such important qualities [etc ] 
b. Phys, and Path, (See Oblitebation 2.) 

2899 Allbuit's Syst Med VI. 302 Specimen of obliterative 
endarteritis 

+ Obli ve, V, Obs, 7 'are~^^, [f. stem of L. obPw- 
isc-i to forget ] trans. To forget. 

tfx5oo Proverbs m Antiq Rep (1809) IV 407 He that 
hath an ere oblyvmg, and febill stomake of affexioii 
+ Obli* Vial, d! Obs, ra 7 e'^^, [f. L. obltvi'ttm 
Oblivion + -al ] 

2721 Bailey, Oblwial, causing Oblivion 
+ Obli’Viaiiee. Obs. rare^-K In 6 oblyuy- 
aunoe. [f. L. type ^cbltvid-re . see Obliviatb 
and -ANCB. (Cf OF. oubhaftce,)] Oblivion. 

xtoj Hawes Examp Viri, xii vii, Ye neuer cast me m 
obiyuvaunce. 

t Obli'vianey. Obs rare'~'\ = prec 
x8ao Examiner No 663 820/1 Extravagancies which, as 
he observed of 'the immortal names of Wellington and 
Nelson can never ‘ be cast into the shade of obliviancy 

tobli'viate, V Obs rare, [f. L. type 
^oblmd-rcy f. obltvi-um « ohlvvioy Oblivion : see 
-ATE 3 7.] tram To forget, commit to oblivion. 

2661 m lypographer (1790) *9j I will not obliviate the 
Right Hon and late Lord Goveinour of Berwicke 2791 
Mrs RADCLirrp Rom Forest III, xxii 288 She withdrew 
and tried to oblmate her anxieties in sleep 1835-40 Halx- 
burtom Clockm xxiu (1862) 103 T hey obli viatedmeir arrand 
and left her 

Oblildou (^blrvisn), sb, [a. OF. oblivion 
(f 1 245 in Godef ), ad. L. ohlmdn-em forgetful- 
ness, state of being forgotten, f. vb.-stem obliv-, 
found in inceptive deponent obliv-isci to forget ; 
f oh- (Ob- I b) + *Uv- cf. Itveie to be black and 
blue, livid-m black and blue, dark.] 

1 , The slate or fact of forgetting or having for- 
gotten; forgetfulness 

1390 Gower Conf, II 23 Which Ring bar of Oblivion The 
name 1432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) I 197 There be oJ>er ij 
welles also, of whom oon inducelhe memoiy, that other 
obliuion 260a Marston Aniomo*s Rev iv. 111, Make us 
d) inke Lethe by yom queint conceipts , That for two daies 
oblivion smother gnefe 1770 Goldsmith Des. VtU 242 
Tkilher no more the peasant shall repair To sweet oblivion 
of his daily care, 2873 Hamerton Intell Life i. iv (1875) 
24 Youi soul had become deaf in sleep's oblivion 

b. Forgetfulness as resulting from inattention 
or carelessness ; heedlessness, disregard. 

?cx47o G Ashby Policy Prince 637 Take this lesson to 
noon obhuion 1526 Ptlgr Per/, (W. de W 1531) 80 b, 
By obliuion or forgetyn^e of my selfe. a 1700 Drydeh (J,), 
Aiiiong our crimes oblivion may be set \ But 'tis our kingj's 
perfection to foiget 1850 Carlyle Latier-d Panyph 11. 
(1872) 43 The deep oblivion of the Law of Right and Wrong 
, IS by no means beautiful 2895 Fomin (N. Y ) Feb 674 
Oblivion of this fact is the root of the wasteful opposition 
to prison labor and imported labor 

o Intentional overlooking, esp. of political 
offences. Act or Bill of OblmcUf an act or bill 
gi anting a general pardon for political offences 
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In Htst the term w specifically applied to the Acts 
of 1660 and 1690, exempting those who had taken aims or 
acted against Charles if and William III respectively from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

i6ia North Plutarch^ Ttira^h 1233 A law that no man 
should be called in question nor troiibled for things that 
were past called Amnestla, or law of obliuion, 
CtAREHDON Ifis^ M H. § 49 The Armies weie to be dis- 
banded an Act of Oblivion passed i 6 S 4 Sctt^tys 
CitnaPal 98 The oblivion of injuries is an Act every way 
as noble as revenge 1793 Burkp Kem Policy AUtes Wks. 
1842 I 603 A valuable mend asked me what I thought of 
acts ofgeneral indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France 1804 Weluxgton in Gurw BesA (1837) III 400 
There shall be a mutual oblivion and pardon of all injmies 
on both sides. 1835 Macaulay Hist Eiig xiv III 398 
William, expressed his hope that a bill of general pardon 
and oblivion would be presented for his sanction. 

2 . The state or conclition of being forgotten 
(Hence many phrases and fig expressions. ) 

cz^zs Lydg, Assembly 0/ Gods 1337 Your names shalbe 
put to obly uyona 1447 BoKtNHAM Seyntys (Roxb ) 2 To 
Throwyn it (a hookj in the angle of oblyvyoun a 1548 
Hall Chron Pref (1809) 6 Buried in the poke of oblivion 
*SSS Edem Decades Ded. (Arb) 63 Drowned in the whiile- 
poiSe of obliuion Shaks RtcJu ///, ni vii lag Ihe 

swallowing Gulfe Or daike Forgetfulnesse, and deepe 
Obliuion. 1697 Evelyn Numisui, Intiod 2 Men have 
sought Immortality and Freedom from Oblivion, by Marbles, 
Statues, Trophies, 1769 1 dAquestion which 

ought to have been buried in oblivion x8xo D Stewart 
Philos Ess 111 117 In England this doctrine has sunk 
into complete oblivion 1838 HAWTUOUNr Pr ^ IL ^rals* 
II 38 Let him pa^ into the garret of oblivion, where many 
things as good, or better, are piled awaj» 

fb tmmf A thing forgotten. Ohs, 
x^ Yomg Diana 75 Minds change from that they wont 
to bee, Obhuions doe reuiue agame. 

3, atirih , as oblivion potnt^ power 

186s Dickens Mui Fr in, vn, To lower himself to obUvion- 
point. x^r Macdgi f Mem Patmos vii 90 If first con- 
victions are suffered to die away, the world’s oblivion-power 
does Its work 

Hence t Ohli ricm v, Ohs.^ to put into oblivion ; 
Ohli’vlonlst, one who holds a theory of, or 
favours, oblivion. 

i6s^Biir/on*s Diary (1828) III. aio, I wish there were an 
act to oblivion all these things 1878 T Sinclair Mouni 22 
The obhvionists do not clearly see the whole tiuth here. 

Obli vionize, v, [f. Oblivion sb, + -ize.] 
trans To consign to oblivion 
>893 Nashe Christ's T, (16x3) 46 Let thy deepe entring 
Dart obliuionlze their memories. 1603 Dckkpr Grissil 
(Shaks. Soc) ar, I will obJivionize my Jove to the Wclih 
widow* 1790 Mao B'Arblay Diary 30 May, 1 am per- 
petually pieparing myself for perceiving his thoughts about 
me oblivionised. 1892 Echo 2 Apr 2/3 A conquest mis- 
represented or obliviomsed by leaders of the Opposition, 
ObliTioUB (^blrvids), a. [acl. L. ohllvids-m 
forgetful, producing forgetfulness, f. oblJviSn-em or 
obltvium Oblivion . see -ous ] 

1 . That forgets or is given to forgetting j forget- 
ful, unmindful. Const of, 

az^ Mankind (Brandi) 866 ^e were obhuyous of my 
doctnne. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ Osar. 430 Go(is 
memory is not so oblivious, that it can so soone forgett this 
covenaunt. 1697 Locke and Vvid, Reas Chr 213 (Seager) 
What shall we say to such an oblivions author 7 1780 Burkf 
Ecoh Re/,VlVs, 111 261 The slow foimahcy of an oblivious 
and drowsy exchequer, i860 Tyndall Glac, i. xvi. 107 
Happily for him, he w'as soon oblivious of tins 
K erron. Unconscious, Const, of or to, 

[See Daily News^ 18 Apr 1899, 6/6 ] 
a i 852 Bucklc Ctzfilis (iSSg) 111 . v 341 He was so little 
given to observation as to be frequently oblivious of what 
was passing around him. [x88o Mrs. Forrester R^ <$• 
yitola I, 74 The obliviousness of loveis to anything but 
themselves is truly amusing.! 

2 . Of or pertaining to forgetfulness ; attended by 
or associated with oblivion 

1563 B Gooob Erlags (Arb ) 74 In deepe obliuious erounde. 
x 6 o 5 Shaks Mach v. ni 43 Some sweet Obhuious Antidote 
1667 Milton P L , r, 266 Wherfore let we then our faitliful 
friends, ..Lye thus astonisht on th* oblivious Pool? 1794 
Mrs PiozAt Symn, II ^ A full but gentle river glides 
slowly, into a dark oblivious lake 1821 Lamb Elite her. i 
My relationSf Consigned to the oblivious lumbei-roonu 
+ 3 . Forgotten. Ohs, ran, 

1S3S-6 in Soutinoell Visit (1891) 140 Item I geve to sir 
Tames lee, vicar of caunton, fot oblivious tithes and othei , 
iiif, iiijrf 18x3 H & J. Smith Re/ Addr^ Cm Bono iv, 
His life a flash, his memory a dream, Oblivious down he 
drops in Lethe's stream. 


Obli’ioiotLSly , adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] in 
oblivious manner, forgetfully; with oblmon, 
a x^ Hall Chron t Rich, If lag Obliviouslie forgetty 
and Uttell consyderyng, that [etc ] 1623 J Tavlor (W 

P ) Wks, (1630) II 243/2 What great pitty was it, that 
memories of them [Pharaoh’s chariots] had not b« 
obhuiously swallowed in that Egyptian downfall : 
Examiner ii May Wr Before the public act so ( 
viously by past saci ifices of blood and treasure 1870 E 
Standard 29 Oct,, Those who are so obliviously genei 
to France in the hour of her misfortunes* 

01ili*viousneB8, [f, as prec. + -ness.] ^ 
state or quality of being oblivions ; forgetfiilnes 
>533 Frith Ahsw , Bp Wks. (1829) 185, 1 wor 

what obliviousness is come upon him. 1542 Booroe 
vm (X870) 244 Immoderate slepe induceth and caui 
^lyuyousnes. 1W7 ia Bailey vol. II. 1850 Merivalf h 
Rom -fiw^.(i865) Vl, I.147 This imputation of extxaordir 
weaknras and obliviousness 1887 T Waodlam 
viL 49 Memories revived after an interval of obliviousne 


Oblivisceuce (^iblivi sens), [f. L. ohltviscent- 
CMt pi. pple. of obliviset to forget : see -ence, and 
ci obs. F. oblivtscetice (c 1420) ] The fact of for- 
getting or state of having forgotten ; forgetfulness 
1774 Hat, Hist, in Ann. Reg, lao/a He had leturned to 
life with a total oblmscence of eveiy post ti ansaction 183a 
Boston Herald 22 May 3/6 It would take a volume to 
jecord Ins obhviscences 1^7 Jcvoms m MifidYL 198 IIis 
mind has piobably sifted out the facts and lejected the 
unimportant ones by the law of obUviscence. 

Ii Obli viuiu. Ohsm [L. ohllvitim *= ohlivio 
oblivion.] = Oblivion; forgetfulness 
1699 Evelyn Acetana 54 [Parsley] was of old, we lead, 
never brought to the Table at all, as sacred to Ohliviwn and 
the Defunct, 

tO’blivy. Ohs. [ad L ohUvi-um see piec. 
(Perh lefash fiom OF. oubite^ ouhhee )] Oblivion, 
CX47S Parte«ay3/p8 Yoni sone Fiomount in obliuyput 
ay 15x3 Douglas ySfieis \ i Prol 4 Lethe, Cochile, the 
watens of oblivie igSo J» Cokd Eh^ ^ Fr Jieialds 
§ 125 (1877) 96 Who ought not to be put in oblyvie 

tU’blocate, v Ohs, rare—^. [f. L oblocdl-, 
ppl stem of (post-cl ) ohlocdre^ f ob^ (Ob- i n) + 
loc&re to let out on hue see Locate ] irans. To 
let out on hire So + Oblooa tion 
1623 CocKCRAM, Ohloc&Ui to set out to hire. Ohloeaiiofi^ a 
setting out to hue. 

I ObloCTL'tion. Ohs, [a. OF. oblocution {135a 
in Godef.), ad late L, oblociittffn-em contradiction, 
n. of action f. L obloqtii : see Obloquy,] 

1 . Evil-speakmg, obloquy, slander 
1432-50 tr Higden (RolK) Yl. 73 The kynge .askede 
foiiifenesse, promisenge that he wolde nnt use oblocucion 
after that m that parte c 1450 ti. De hmiaiione iii. xli iii 
For he loue of god hou owist to sufli e all >inges wionges, 
oblocucions, repiehensions, 1526 Pilgr Peif (W. de w, 
1531) 93 Pieuy backbytynge is whan one .. secrctely 
5th oblocucyon or eiiyll of th* 


speketh oblocucyon or enyll of theyr neyi'hbour 1731 
Bailey, OblocuiioHi obloquy, ill Report. 

2 Bad locution or utterance, bad delivery. 
tfi4So CffU Myst, vui (Shaks. Soc) 70 Cryst consen'e 
the perbonys here pleand, that the pronuncucion Of heie 
sentens to be seyd mote be sad and sure, And that non 
oblocucyon make this matere obscuie 
+ Oblocu tor. Obs Also 7 -quutor, [a L. 
oblocfitor^-qttvlor^tLgttvSrTi, f obloquj*, see Obloquy.] 
A gainsayer, contradictor; a detractor, slandeier. 

X603 Harsnft Pop Impost xxii 147 To stop the moutlie 
of all caiping obloqimtors. 1656 m Blount Gtos^iOgr, 
Oblong (f^blpQ), a, and sh, [ad. L. ohlong-tts 
somewhat long, longish, (later) oblong; f ob~ + 
longits Long Cf. F. oblong 
1 he exact force of the piefix in oblongm is 0 
IS no analogous word in Latin 1 
A. ad], L Elongated in one direction (usually 
as a deviation from an. exact square or circular 
form); having the chief axis considerably longer 
than the tiansverse diameter; spec, in Geo 7 fi,<i 
Kectangular with the adjacent sides unequal 
^Oblong marioWf the medulla oblongata Oblong 

splice oul^ piolate spheioid 

£1420 Pallad, on llusb 1 X098 Make plpis The cellis 

n lengtl 


Mongm IS obscure , there 


squaie oblonge.as x in breede As for xv in lengthe, 15 out to 
rorede x6xx Cotgr , Oblong^ oWong, somewhat long 1657 
S, PuRciiAS Pol Flying-Ins, 4 [The Bee's] ^hape is liltle, 
blown, bowing, oblong. 1638 Sir T Browne Card Cyrus 
m. X19 Ihe beds of the Ancients were different from ours . 
being framed ob-long 1706 Phillips, Oblong^ of a Figure, 


upon being excluded 1777 W. Dalrvmplb Trew Sp 
Pori, Ivi, An antient wall with towers, forming a kind of 
oblong square. i8ox EncycL Brit (ed 3) Suppl, II. sos/t 
Oblong spheroid is formed by an ellipse revolved about its 
longer or tiansverse axis; in contradistinction fiom the 
oblate spheroid, 1834 Mrs. Somervii x^Comtex, Phys Sc 
xui (1840) 104 The waters thus attracted Wthe moon would 
assume the foi m of an oblong spheroid 1853 Kane Crtnnell 
Ex] 


s foi m of an oblong spheroid 
, ill. (1856) 27 It was in shape an oblong cube. 
Bot, and Enl, (See quota ) 


*763 Chambers Cycl Stepp s, v Lea/f Oblong Leef, one 
the length of which is many times equal to its breadth, and 
the extremities of which are both too narrow to form seg- 
ments of ardes 1776 J. hve: Init od, Bot, Explan Terms 
383 Oblongum^ oblong, twice the Length of its Bieadtli 
1826 Kirby & Sp EtUontol IV. 261 Obloiig^ having the 
longitudinal diameter moie than twice the length of the 
transverse, and the ends varying, or rounded. xMx Miss 
Pratt PI, VI 171 Oblong Woodsia, Frond lanceo- 
late or oblong, pmimie, hairy beneath, 

c. Of a sheet of paper, page, book, pictuie, 
panel, postage stamp, etc : Rectangular, with the 
bieadth greater than the height . as an oblong octavo^ 
opposed to an ordinary or upright octavo, 
\Vi]KC.02\Pr%nterf VocaB Zg *8c" “ 


o vvi • ‘ oblong ’ 4to, &c 

t2. fig. Disproportionately long, drawn out 
Ohs noncc’-use, 

x^3 P Bales Oraiio Dom 12 Their prayers are oblong 
o ^hev are • , someti mes th ree houres long. 

3 . Cofnb, {Bot ) m definitions of form, implying 
an oblong modification of another shape; as 
oblong’acufmnate, ’■cofdatej’elhptiCi •hastate f^ovatOf 
-wedgeshaped etc., adjs ; also oblong-ieaved adj, 
1769 Ellis in Phil Trans. LIX, 139 noUy Little obmng- 
oval seed vessels 1776-96 WniiERiNG Brit, Plants led 3) 


oBLOQtry. 


Ill 138 Leafits. obtusely oval, or oblong wedgediaped 
1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) I 630 The three siwcies 
of cinchona used ofiicinally . the lance-leaved, . . hearl-Ieaved, 
..and oblong-ieaved. 1847 W. K. Stlclu Field JW 9 
Lower leaves oblong-lanceolate, /bid, ig6 Fruit oblong- 
obovate. Ibid 199 Fruit patent, oblong-acuminate. Ibid, 
203 Baiien spikes oblong cyUtiducal. 1870 Hookpr Stud 
Flora 34 Radical leaves oblong-rhomboid or ovate not 
coidate Jbid 198 Leaves oblong-cordate Ibid 316 Leaves 
moie oblong-hastate, Ibid 353 Spikes oblong-pyrainiuai, 
B. sb An oblong figme, or something having 
an oblong form; spec, in Geoni,i A lectangle of 
gi eater length than bieacUh 
^x6o8 Sir F VrRECuw/w. 124 Stretched out in the form ot 
a geometrical oblique or oblong. *664 H. Moiitt Myst 
Iniq xvii 60 Stoop to divide clay 01 dut into sqimies or 
oblongs 1787 M Cutlyr hi LfCt yrnls, f Cijm lx888i I 
330 Were the ends inci eased .1 should piefer an oblong to 
a square. 1849 Guoic £ 7 ;f'tfwii Ixv (t862)VI.as6 Xcntmliuii 
then jiiovetl that the march sboulu be in a hollow oblong, 
with the bnggage iii the ceiitie X890 pMorroR Oihei 
Worlds It 38 Each image would also be a horiromiilly- 
placed oblong. 

Hence O'blongness. 

1727 Bailey vol. H, Oblong nesstohloixg Fotjn,or the being 
of the Form of a long Square 

Obloiigatal (pbVogtfi-tal), a, [f. mod.L. 
oblongdt-tts (ns in medulla obkttgMd)^ pa. p]>le. of 
obbngdre to jjrolong, f. L. oblou^is OblokO + -Ah ] 
Of or pertaining to the medulla oblongata, the 
hindmost segment of the biain. 

188s A, H Buck Uandhk Med Ac VIII 124 Innkulut 
gf aedts^ tlie oblongaial cuntinuat 1011 of the mytlic d Wfiuiiics,il 
.column. 

Olblongated (p blpijgeilud),///. a, [f. as jirec. 
+ -Ei)i.] Prolonged; iii obloiigated mairow^ llic 
medulla oblongata. 

i8z2-34 Goods Study Med. (ed 4) III 2 The (ordiruni, 
01 biain, piopcrly so called, the ccrcbrel, or little brain, mui 
the ublong^ted marrow 

OT>lougisli P* Oblono a, 

+ -isii.] Somewhat oblong. 

X693 Evelyn De la Quint, Otange-Trees vi. xa ThouaU 
they sometimes make little Round ones, and other (ca^c^ for 
tress] Oblongish. 1750 ir, I.eonatdus' Mirr* Stones 73 
A round oblongish figure of the bigness of a midiiiig nut. 
1786 Bamihes e/PlanU I. 78 Amheus oblongish 
Oblongitnde tpblp wid^itirM). rat e, [f. Oblong 
after lon^tude,'] Obloit)g form. Hence Oblongi- 
tn dinal a.^ having an oblong form. 

1739 Elix, Carti r tr AlgatoUi on Newton's Thwy 
(1742) II 26 This Oblongitude of the solar Image. xSj^ 
Pail Mall G. 1 Oct 4/3 Mr Gladstone sat in tin tu)rvt» of 
an obloiigitudinal segment, as our coi respondent's iiilurm.uit 
described the Ptemici's sitiiation* 

O'^llongly, ttdv rate [f. Obiong a 1 -ia - ] 
In an oblong manner or foi m. 

1650 Bulwer Anikiopomet, Picf, T.ike a Ihdl of was, 
oblongly spiead «X742 Cui ynj (J.), Had ihcghibu litni 
either spheiical, or oblongly spheiouhc.il. 

dsla'ilgo-, used in Bot, as coiubnung foim of 
oblong cjAy m sense 'with oblong extension ^'=- Ob- 
long a, 3, as oblongo tybndrical,-elliptH , fusi/otm, 
-lanceolate^ -ovoui adjs 

*775 W JrNKiNSON Descr Br PI Gloss., ObUmf;t*-(nmit.t 
paitly oblong, but lather mote of .in oval. xa46 Bi>hki 1 1 \ 
111 Proc. Be>iv,Nat Club U, No 14 ipr The s{H)ruiu.. 
are legularly oblongo-elliptic. 1847 W. E. Sin 11 Puld 
Bot 149 Leaves oblongo-laiiceolate. 1871 Li lull I on Liiht n 
flora 37 Oblong or objongo-ovoid, 

OblO'^uial, a /ate [f as next ^ -al: cf. 
£DUoqwali\ Of or pertaining to obloquy. 

X790 J Williams Shrove Tuesday 24 Ohluquml arutws 
seldom whiz around, But from tliat quiver Ifiirur hangs— 
behind 


Kwjusj, a. rare, 0010- 

^r«-//;;iOBL()(iUY+-ous.] Characteri/td hyobltiquy 
or evil-speaking; bringing reproach or disgrace. 

x6« Cotgr,, Mtsdtsautf rcproachfull, detractlue, nhiu 
qmoiis. rtf 1635 NAUNTON/A/ijf;//. Keg fArh ) 16 Eiiiulainuis, 
which are apt to rise and vent in obltxiaious acrimciny. x^ 
Fryir Acc, E India 4- P, 193 After many obloquious 
Salutes she put this AflVout on hnn. 

+ Oblo'q'oity. Obs /are, [in eg. f. L. obhqut 
or obloqmum (see next) + -ity ] OppohUion or 
contradiction m speech or writing. 

1620 Brcnt tr Sarpis Htsi Counc *J rent \xu. 792 T«i diK* 
It by way of narration, or by ublit|uity \]ater eda, ctblo | of 
wordea, 1624 F. WiinF^^F// Ptsker A hue or sentence 
cannot escape these Criuckes, if there apiicare ublixtuitte, tit 
antipsthie to their inuetemte forgeries. 

ODloqtiy (pbli^kwi) Also $-4 obliqui, 
-lyquy, 6 -licQue, -loqai, -ye, 6-7 -ie. [atl. 
late L. oMoqm-um contradiction, f, obloqniXo speak 
agamst, gainsay, contradict, f. ob- (On- l b) + hqul 
to speak. (The early spelling obliq^ may have 
arisen through confusion with (d>liqmi)\ 

1 . Evil-speaking directed against a person or 
thing; abuse, detraction, calumny, siamler. f For- 
merly also with an and An abusive or 
calumnious speech or ultenmee ipbs,), 

*460 CAFCRAVsCA^m aSx In this tynie cant oiita a butte. . 
wbech revokidalle the graces that hadbegraunted. .of wbeth 
ros mech slaundir and obUqtu ageyn the Cherch. i«m 
Atkvnson tr, De ImttaHene 111. xl 999 Infyrmytes, h Isi- 
ii^obIyqme|& reprew^tht^Oiynges 
vertues. *591 Shaks. 1 Hen, Vt, u, v. 49 KeTT^ vobravd 
me with my Fatbem death; TOidi oUoqak 
before my tongue. 1673 True PVorsh Oedp ehatt not 
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the obloquleq of such men. 1777 
Watson Philip fl (1839) 375 It would be prudent perhaps 
not to expose himself again to the obloquy of his detractors. 
* 8 f 7 Smiles liitziteuQis En^ vm. (i8fio) 137 They had to . 
hold their convictions in the face of obloquy, opposition. 

D. Abuse or detraction as it affects the person 
spoken against; the condition of being spoken 
against; evil fame, bad repute ; reproach, disgrace. 
1469 Pasimi Leii, II, 380 They that be abut vow be in 
obloquy of all men. U94 Fadvan Chrotuvw. 6t3 All was 
ruled by the queue & her counsayll ,to the great maugre & 
oblymiy of the quene. More m Grafton CAron, (1568) 

II. 767 Fioin the great obloquy that he was in so late before, 
he was ■ in so great ti ust that he was made [etc ] x6(mi 
Marsion AHiomc*s Riv, iv iii, The just revenge Upon the 
author of thy obloquies. *647 Clarendon Ht&i AV 3 . vn. 
§137 And undergo the perpetual obloquy of having lost 
a Kingdom. 

t 2 . iramf. A cause, occasion, or object of de- 
traction or reproach; a reproach, a disgrace. Ohs, 
1589 Nashc AnaU Absurd 39 To shew what an obloquie 
jnjpudent mcipients in Arts are vnto Art x6ox Shaics 
Alls irelliv* 11 44 Anhonoui longing to our house,, 'Which 
were the greatest obloquie i' the world, In me to loose, idai 
Burton Auai, Mel* 11 lu. vii (1631) 356, I have been*, 
arraigned and condemned, I am a common obloquy, 
t Obluota'tioil. Obs, [ad. late L ohlucfUtion- 
•em, n of action f L ohl-udd^rif f. oh- (Ob- i b) + 
iuLtarX to wrestle, struggle.] Staving or strug- 
gling against something; resistance, opposition. 

*615 CROOKh Body of Man These muscles partly by 
yeelding and giuing giound, partly by obluctation or oppo- 
sition do secure the Membrane fiom being tome <1x619 
FoTincRBY Atheom i.xii, §e (1622) laslovse that artificiau 
obluctation, and facing out of the matter 

Oblyge, -lys,ODlyke, obs,ff. Oblige, Oblique. 
f Obmisff, V* Ohs, rare. In 5 obmyase, 6 
obmyse* [f. L. obmtss-^ ppl, stem of obmitt-Xra^ 
late spelling of omiUSt e to Omit ] * next; 

X490 Caxton Entydos xxvm. no To haue obmyssed for to 
dyscute som of the oondyewns and euyll operacyons of the 
emsed proserpyne. 1541 K Copland GafyeiCs Terapevt, 

2 £ IV, ’where they haue estemed that it shulde be superflue 
to recyte, they haue obmysed and left some, 
fObmit, 7/, Ohs, rare, [ad. L. chmttt^re : see 
prcc.] trans. To leave out, omit 
x^x R Copland GalyeiPs Tempeui* e £ Iv, Obmyttyng 
and leauyng the seconde 1547 Boordc Inirod Knowl xx. 
X73 The wnychc I do thinke better to obinyt, and to leue 
vnwryten. X684 Col, Roc, Pentisylv, I 107 To continue 
These woids, writing [etc 1 .Speaking to be Obmitted. 

t Obn^umnra^tion, Ohs, [ad. L. ehmur- 
vmrdiidn eni, n. of action from obrntinnurdre to 
murmur against, f oh- (Ob- i b) 4- murmnrare to 
Mubmub.] a muimuring against something. So 
f Ohmu rmiuln.g' vbl sb, [f. *obmurmur vb.]. 

1604 Tooker Fabnque Ch, xao Their envie and obmur- 
muration. 1647 H. More Song- qf Soul 11 u, n. x, Maugre 
all th' obmurmunngs of sense. 1648 J Goodwin Right ^ 
Mig/U 36 Religious men breake out of the way of . truth, 
with the renitency and obmurmuration of their judgements 
and consciences 

Obmutescenoe (^bmi»te*sens). 
mntSsc-^re to become dumb or mute 
I b) + miiiese^e to grow mute) + -euce ] 


[f. L, ob^ 
(f. ob- (Ob- 


becoming (wilfully) mute, speechless, or dumb; 
the action of obstinately remaining mute. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep in. vui. 122 A vehement 
fear which naturally produceth obmutescence, 1794 Paecy 
Evid II, 11, <1817) S9 The obmutescence, the gloom and 
moi tification of religious orders xSs? Blackw, Mag, XXII. 
488 Subject to habitual and invincible obmutescence. 

So O'bnxute'soexxt a,, remaining mute. 

1876 G Meredith Beaueh, Career I, iv 61 [He] pum- 
melled the obmutescent mass, to the confusion of a con- 
ceivable epic, 

Obuebtilate (pbne*biMlfiU), v, rate, [f. Ob- 
I c + L nebula mist, fog + -ate 3 cf, Obnubilate S 7 .] 
trans. To obseme as with a mist; to befog, cloud. 
c 1540 Boordc The bokefor to Lertte C nj b, It doth obfuske 
and doth obnebuht the memoiie, 1547 Brev, Health 
ccx 72 b, Colde 1 eume doth obnebulate n mans memorye. 
1834 H. O’BitirN R, Tovieis Irel, 120 So punctilious, was 
their I egaid to euphony, they scrupled not to cancel, or other- 
wise obnebulate the essential . letters of the primitive words. 

t Obne*ctioil. Ohs, lare-^, [n. of action f, L. 
obnecl^tey f, ob- (Ob- i a) + nect^e to tie.] 

3656 Blount Clossogr,^ Obneciton, a fast knittmg> as in 
mariiage, ... - • 

fObni’xely, adn Ohs rare^^, [f. after L. 
obmxe adv., strenuously (f. obmx'-tis^ pa. pple. of 
obniti to struggle or strive against) * see -LV 2 .] 
Earnestly, strenuously 

1641 E CoDRiNGTON tet, io Sir E, Dering 2\ May in Proo, 
in Kent (Camden) 50 Most humbly and most obnbeely 
I must beseach both them and you 
f Obni’xiously, Obs rare’^\ [irreg.f.L. 
obmxi (see prec.) + -ous + -LV 2.] ss prec 
163a Li meow Trav, x. 450 At the sight of each new 
Moone [they] bequeath their Cattell to her protection, 
obnixiously imploring the pale Lady of the night, that shee 
will leaue their Bestiali hi as good plight, as shee found 

Obnouuco (/>bnau*ns), r>, Rom, Antiq, [ad, L. 
cbnunti&re, f. ob- (Ob- 1 b) + nunttdre to tell ] 
%nir. Of a Roman magistrate : To announce an 
unfavourable omen (and thus ^jrevent, stop, ox 
render void, some public transaction). 

VOL. VII. 


7741 Middleton I vi 434 Milo., was always at hand 
to inhibit his proceedings, by ohnouncing, as it was called, 
or declaring chat he was taking the auspices on that day, 
x8S3 Mewvale^wn. ArA ix (1867) 266 The people.. offered 
him, his colleague in vain obiiouncing, the provinces of the 
Civalpme and lllyricum. 

Obnoxiety (pbnpkssi’eti). rate. [f. L obnoxi- 
7 /xOBNOXioufa + -eijti see -ITV.] The state of being 
obnoxious or liable to something; liability. 
x6s6 Blount Glossogr, OPnoxtety^ obnoxiousness; liable- 
ness to danger, punishment, or to the lash 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipopopr,^ iii, m 155 Obnoxiety to the ridicule .of man. 

Obnoxious {ftmp kjas), a, [f. L. obnoxios-uSy 
f. obnoxi-iis exposed to harm, subject, liable, f. ob- 
(Ob- la, b) + hurt, injury; cl. noxius hurtful, 
injurious, Noxious ] 

1 . Exposed to (actual or possible) harm ; subject 
or liable to injury or evil of any kind. 

a With to : Liable, subject, exposed, open (fo 
anything harmful, or undesirable ; also, by exten- 
sion, to any kind of mftuence or agency). For- 
merly the prevailing use ; now less frequent than 6, 
X597 Hookrr jSTcc/ Pol, v Ixxxi § 13 Whom they would 
. . make obnoxious to what puni&hment themselves list x6ax 
Burton Anat Mel i 1. in 11, The ftnest wits . are before 
other obnoxious to it [melancholy] 1658 Evelyn Er Card 
(1675) 93 Cover them with fern or straw, to secure them from 
the frosts, to which ihey are obnoxious. 1665 Olanvill 
I Scepsis Set xiii 75 Being thus obnoxious to fallacy in our 
apprehensions x68a Bonyan Holy IPar (Cassell) ao8 The 
town of Mansoul . now lies obnoxious to its foes xyu 
Addison Spect No. 441 f 3 We are obnoxious to so many 
Accidents. Z754 Sherlock Disc, (1750) 1 . 1 45 They render 
themselves obnoxious to the Justice of God 18x0 Southey 
Kehama xiv* xiv, That corporeal shape alike to pain Ob- 
noxious as to pleasure, 1847 Grote Greece ii Iiv. (1862) IV 
565 Obnoxious to general oislike 1891 Lana Times XCI. 
406/2 A similar case, and is obnoxious to similar criticism, 
tb. Liable. Obs, 

x6io Donnb Pseudo-martyr xi8 Our corruption now is 
moie obnoxious and apter to adinitte and inuite such poy- 
sonous ingredients. 1643 Asp. Williams Let, in Carte Col- 
lect, Lett, (1735) 254 His Majestic . &oe obnoxious to be 
shaken and removed by variety of councills out of any 
settled resolution a 1677 Hale Contempl, ii. 49 The time 
of Youth 16 most Obnoxious to forget God. <XX7M North 
Lwes (tB26) 11 72 'I hey. were obnoxious to be taken up by 
eveiy peevish sheriff or magistrate; 

f c. Simply, Liable or exposed to harm, rare 
axSgi PoNNB Progr Soulm Poems {16^^26$ Thinke but 
how poore thou wast, how obnoxious, 'Whom a small lumpe 
of flesh could poyson thus. x68a Enq, Elect Sheriffs x 
Weie It not for the discharge of my duty , I should not so 
far expose and lay myself obnoxious, as I foresee 1 shall do. 
f 2 . Liable to ptinishment or censure; guilty, 
blameworthy, reprehensible. Ohs, 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph,, Obnoxious, subiect to 
danger, fauUie. x6io Donne Pseudo-martyr 353 The Doc- 
trines of the Keyes, and all the ceremonies, which were the 
most obnoxious matters, X642 Vind of King p. 11, It could 
make that obnoxious, which till this Parliament no man 
could ever call a fault 17x9 De Foe Crusoe ir, xiii, Our « . 
persons were not obnoxious, a 1774 Goldsm. Mtsc, Wnt, 
(ed Prior) I. 533 A late work has appeared to us highly 
obnoxious in respect, 

tS. Subject to the rule, power, or authority 
of another; answerable, amenable ifo some autho- 
rity); dependent, subject; hence, submissive, ob- 
sequious, deferential. Coast, to, Ohs, \ 

xjjBx Savilb Tacitus, Hist ji xix (1604) 80 The Generals 
being obnoxious, and not daring to prohibit it. Ibid, xxxvii. 
(1591) 75 One of their owne creation, and therefore wholly 
obnoxious to them 1658 Cleveland Rvsitek Wks. 

(16B7) 437 That Kings are only the Tenants of Heaven, 
obnoxious to God alone. 1659 B Harris Parwals Iron 
Age X19 Hans Towns, partly .free; and partly Provincial, 
and obnoxious, a X695 'wood Life ( 0 . H S ) 1 . 397 Most of 
them being sneaking and obnoxious, they did run rather 
with^he temper of the Warden than stand against him. 1721 
Wollaston Relig, Nat v 77 An existence that is not 
dependent upon or obnoxious to any other X754 A Murvhy 
Grafs Inn Jinl, No, 72 Whether they are not obnoxious 
to the Association for preserving the Game 
•f* 4 . Withfu; Exposed to the (physical) action 
or influence of ; liable to be affected by ; open to. 

1628 Le Grys tr Barclay's Argents 56 That ihinne sub- 
stance, which by its own lenitie is obnoxious to whateuer 
piesseth It. 166$ iitro Aff Neiherl xau West Fnezland 
fyeth Eastward obnoxious to Westphalen in High-Germany, 

N. and W. to the main Ocean. x666 Dryden Ann Mirao, 
cclvui, The most in fields like hcided beasts he down, To 
dews obnoxious, 1671 Evelyn Mem, (1857) III 235 They 
are obnoxious to sense, and fall under our cognisance, 

^6. erron, (by confmoa with noxunes)* Hurtful, 
Injurious. Obs, 

x6i» Woodall Surg, Mate Wks, (x6s3) Cold aire in 
time of sweating is obnoxious and dangerous. X638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trau, (ed. 3) 323 Crocodile the most obnoxious 
of sea monsters. X646J ] lALL Horae Vac 8x Unseasonable 
times of study are very obnoxious, as after meales. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med ii, 587 Powerful la extirpating all 
obnoctious tumors. 

6 , That IS an object of aversion or dislike; 
offensive, objectionable, odious, highly disagree- 
able; sometimes with more active force: Giving 
offence, acting objectionably. (Cf. 2 and 5 ) The 
chief current use, app. affected by association with 
noxious. Const, to, 

i67 S Wood Life 3 July (OHS) II. 318 A very obnoxious 
person j an ill neighbour 5 and given much to law sates with 
any, 16^ in Somers Tracts I, xxo To make them lotb^ 
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some and obnoxious to the People, xqBg Belsham Ess I. 

S3, Stnckland . had the presumption to move the 
obnoxious bill. 1841 E FitzGi bald Lett, (1889) I 69 
Carlyle is becoming very obnoxious now that he has 
become populai 1837 Buckle Ctvtlts I. vu. 449 They did 
not dare to publish a work if its author were obnoxious to 
the Court 1866 G Macdonald Ann, Q Neighb, xi. (1878) 
2x6 Thumb marks I find very obnoxious, 
01 )Xlo* 3 doilslyt adv. [f prec + -ly 2 ] In 
an obnoxious manner (in any sense of the adj.). 

16*5 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents ni. iv, 161 They 
seldom e come to a piccht Field their dangers are little or 
soddaine, for they are obnoxiously pacified [obuoxee pla^ 
cantur ; see prec. 3] X7ss Johnson, Obnoxiously, m a state 
of subjection, in the state of one liable to punishment. 
1828 Webster, Obnoxiously [1 ] In a state of subjection 
or liability. 2 Reprehensibly; odiously; offensively. Mod, 
He behaved most obnoxiously. 

Obno'Kioiisness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being obnoxious. 

1 . Liability to injury, evil, etc., see Obnoxious i. 
Const tOy unto, 

1652 Bp. Hall Invts, World i v, Their deadly machina- 
tions and our miserable obnoxiousness. x6m Warren tin- 
believers 48 An obnoxiousnesse unto punishment. ^^1677 
Barro^w Berm, Wks. 1716 I Sensible of our own 
obnoxLOusness to the like slips and falls xyap Stackhouse 
I Body Divtn iv i § 2 (1776) II. 4*9 Our onnoxiousness to 
the seventy of his laws; *871 Markby Etem Law §148 
Duty or obligation is . sometimes desenhed as obnoxiousness 
I to a sanction.^ ^ 

+ 2 . Liability to punishment or censure j guilt, 
blamewoithmess Obs, 

x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 260 Bellaimine delt herein 
with more obnoxiousnesse and Usse excuse then Binius. 
ax66i Fuller Worthies, Dorsetshire 1 (1662) 289 Con- 
sidering his own Obnoxiousness for so rash a fact, he., pro- 
cured his pardon at Court. <704 M. Henry Commumcant's 
Comp, X, Considering, our un worthiness and obnoxiousness, 
8 . Onensiveness, objectionableness, odiousness, 
i8a8 Webster s v , The obnoxiousness of the law rendered 
the legislature unpopular 1851 Gallcnga Italy 1. 26 They 
could not drive the Austrians from Lombardy, but gave 
them palpable hints of their obnoxiousness there. 

Obs, [abi.L, obnubiidt- 
tts, pa, pple. of obnubtldrex see next.] Covered or 
darkened as with a cloud; overclouded ; obscured. 

1560 Rolland Crt Venus i. 246 In hir net thow art 
obnubilate. x6io Hraley .S*/ Aug, Cztte ffGod xix iv 758 
The reason and sence are both besotted and obnubilate. 
*630 J. Taylor pVater P) Epigr, xxxvi n 266/1 
Mans vnderstanding's so obnubilate. 

Obnubilate (pbni«*bil«it), v [f. L obnulnlaG, 
ppl. stem of obtiUbilare to cover with clouds or 
fog. Cf. F obnubihr, OF. ohnubler (12th c. m 
Godef.) ] trans. To daiken, dim, cover, or hide 
with or as with a cloud; to overcloud; to obscure 
(fit, and 

t^3 Stubbes Aned, Abus i. (1879) 78 As mystes and 
exhalations, obnubilate and darken the beames of the Sun. 
x6x6 K. C. Timed Whistle Cert Poems (1B71) 13s Your 
false intent fane wordes obnubilate, xdax Burton Anal, 
Mel, 1. 111. IL 11, So doth this melancholy vapour obnubilate 
the mind^ Goad Celest Bodies ii iv 196 Clouds 

obnubilating the Face of Heaven shall skreen the Sun from 
us, X768-74 Tucker Lt Nat, (1834) 1 461 Until they raise 
a dust which obnubilates that better light 1838 J P. 
Kennedy Rob of Bowl x (i860) 93 Your smokers [are] 
obnubilated in their own clouds. 

Hence Obnu’bilated ppl, a, 

1830 R Chambers fas 1,1 ix. 246 He found his mind 
in that obnubilated state. *839 Raymond in New Monthly 
Mag LV. S14 Some naiiation of * himself and times', 
whereby his obnubilated pationymic might transpire to the 
fullest content. 

Obnubilation (^bni^bilFiTsn) [n. of action 
from prec. Cf. OF. ohnvMlation (15th c, m 
Godef)] The action of darkening or fact of 
being darkened as with a cloud; obscuration. 

z6xo J Healey . 5 *^. Aug, Ctiie of God in. xv 128 Neither 
can the hfoone be eclipsed but . m her farthest posture 
from the sunne : then is slie prostitute to obnubilation. 1653 
Waterhouse Apol, Learn 175 Their obnubilation of bodies 
coruscant. 18x9 Hermit tit Loudon II. 133 Fog and sun- 
shine, obnubilation and light. 

b. spec. Obscuration or clouding of the mind or 
faculties. See also <mot. 1802. 

t7S3 Rutty Diary 17 Dec. in Boswell fohnson an, 1777, 
An hj^ocbondriack obnubilation from wind and indigestion 
1803 Beddobs Hygeta ix igB Dimness or obnultlatzon of 
sight. x888 Amer Jrnl, Psychol, I 519 The patient lost 
consciousness for several hours, and afteiwards lay for 
several days in a state of tolrpor or obnubilation. 1899 Syd, 
Soc, Lex,, Obnubilation, a daszlmg of the eyes without 
giddiness, so that objects seem to be seen through a cloud, 
as in threatened fainting 

t Obuu'bilous, a Obs, rare'-^K [f. L, ob- 
nubiUns overclouded (f. ob* (Ob- i c) + nUbihtm 
cloudy sky, cloud) + -ous, Cf OF. obnuble ia 
same sense ] Overclouded ; cloudy, indistinct. 

x43a-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I 9 The obnubilous and dowdy 
processe of this mater. 

Ob&U']lcia.te, v. rare'^^, [f, ppl. stem of L. 
cbnunctare : see Obnoui^ob.] Obnoujicb, So 

Obnimola'tioii. 

1623 CocKERAM II, To Tell ill newes, Olmtnciade ; a Telling 
thereof, Obnunciation X856 Blount Glossogr s v., Obnun, 
ciation , . . as the ancient Romans were wont to dissolve their 
Assemblies (which dissolution they called obnunciation) 
when soever any evil token was seen or beard, either by 
the Magistrate or Augur. 
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Oboe [a. Itohoe^S-hot ), adapted 
spelling of F. heattbeu : see HAOMoy.] 

1. A woodea double-reed wind-instrament, lorm- 
inff the treble to the bassoon ; = Hautboy, i. 

WtzL Exilic, For Wds. m Jlfm. Fks 51 Ohe, or 06 oyt 
is a Hautwy, or Hoboy. 1796 Peggc Anonyut 10s 
Hoboy The name of this instrument is from the h rencn 
Ifautbois , and not from the Italian Oboe O^e has no 
meaning, as the French name has,] 1794 Mrs. Radcufic 
Mysf Udoipko i, With the tender accents of his oboe. 1840 
Hood Up the Rhine 244 They played upon nodles, oboes, 
&c. 1879 Geo, Eliot F/ieo, ix z6o The trampet 

hrealang in on the flute, and the olioe confounding both, 

atirib. and Comb, 1881 J T Slogo Remtfi, Manck 
XXVI 208 Gregory, violinist , Hughes, oboe player 

2 . Name of a reed-stop m «iii oigan, with metal 

pipe^ giving a penetrating tone. 

^[c 1700, 1829 see H AUTBOV r c ] 1834 Spec^/ Organ Y 9 rk 
Mtttsiex 10 Grove Diet Mus, L 600 Swell Organ. 42 
Horn 43, Trumpet 44. Oboe, 

1 0 -lbofe, oDs. form of Above. 

ai4oo-so,/i/M,/i;Kifer49ia A blewe bleauto-bofe brad him 
alouue. ^ . 

Oboist MUt), [f Obo-e + -1ST ] A per- 
former on the oboe 

2863 Husk la A", ^ Q, 3rd Ser HI. 415 The oboists of 
the generation using reeds of very large dimensions. 
x88a E. J G Morton Heroes SCy AsUon. 273 Ibe future 
astronomer [Heischel] was oboeist in the band of the 
guards at Hanover. 


Obol (P‘V1)- 

a. Gr. h^ohhs ] 


Also 8 obole. 
Obolus I, 


[ad L ohoUuSy 


a ifoo Hacket Abp Wilhemts i. (169^ 225 The Romans 
says Plutarch, allowed Nine Obols, or Fifteen Pence a day 
to him that was sent Abroad upon a publiclc Treaty 1771 
Rafer in Pkd Trans LXI. 469 The current coin of 
Athens, was the silver Drachm, which they divided into 
6 Oboles 1820 T l&ircKCLL Arisioph I. 75 A man That 
hath not one small obol m his purse 1873 Browning 
Ansioph Aped 1374 To stuff the mouth Ofdikast with the 
due tbree-obol fee. 


Obolftry, a, mnee-wd, [f, L. ohol<is + -art ] 
That contubutes an obolus, or, Possessing only 
oboli or small coins, impecunious, 

2820 Laub Eha Ser i Tv)o Races Men^ Distance as 
vast , as subsisted between the Augustan Majesty, and 
the poorest obolary Jew that paid it tnbute pittance at 
Jerusalem 

tObolslte. Oh [ad ined.L obolaia 
f oboUm\ see -atrI 2 («It -eda^ Pr. -ada, ¥. ] 

A portion of land assumed to be worth a half- 


penny a year, 

26x0 W. Folkingham Ari ^Snrvey 11 vii 58 Quantities 
of Land taking their denominations fiom our vsual Comet 
as Fardingdeales, Obolates, Denariates, Solidates, Libiales 
Jbtd, 50 liien must the Obolat be ^ Acre, the Denariat an 
Acre, the Solidat 12, acres 

Obole (p bijnl). [a. F. Me ( 13 th c. m Littr^), 

2\d. L. ohlus . see Obolus ] 

1 . A small French com orig. of silver, later of 
billon, in use from loth to 15th c. ; also called 
motile « a denier. 

2636 Blount Glossogr.y Obole {obohiii, a Coyii, variable 
according to the Couutiy, with us it is an halfpenny. 1830 
Hawkins] Anglo^Fr, Coinage 47 The obole or half 
denier of Henry the Second 
f 2 . =* Obolus 3 06s, 

160X Holland Pltny II 36 An obole or half a scruple. 
1636 Blount Glossogr , Obole Also a halfpenny weight, 
twelve grams among Apothecaries, and fomteen among 
Mmtmen and Goldsmiths. 

fO'boIet. Obs iare'-'^ [f Obol + -ET dim] 
Obolus 3. 

1727 W. Mather Yng Mavis Comp, 399 These are re- 
duced into Drachms, Scruples, Obolets, Carats and Grains 

Obolite (pbdlait). PcUenont, [f. h,o 6 ol’ttS’^ 
-ITB.] A fossil shell of the genus Ohohts Ohohie- 
grity a name for the Silurian formation contammg 
these. 

1839 OwcN in Ewycl Brii (ed 81) XVII 105/1 Obolite 
ent. 1865 'pAG'&HandbJi Geol a genus of 

bivalves belonging to the Lingula family, and characteu&ed 
by their orbicular, smooth, calcareo corneous, sub-equivalve 
shelL, .There are several speaes occuriing in the Silurian*: 
of Northern Europe ; hence the ' obghte grit ' of Sweden 
and Russia, 

Obolize, erron. form of Obelize 
11 Obolus PI. oboli (-ai) [L. 

ohohts^ a, Gr o/SoXds. j 

1 A silver (m later times bronze) coin of ancient 
Greece, of the value of -J* of a drachma, or about 
i\d, of English money. * 

2S78^ North Plvfarc/i (1612) 455 Small peeces of mony 
- called Oboli, whereof faixe made a Diachma. 170a Addi- 
son Dud Mededs Wks. 1854 1 238 An as or an <mUis may 
carry an higher price than a denarim or a drachma. 3838 
Thiulwall Greece IV, 243 The pay for attendance in the 
Assembly was raised from one obolus, to three 1851 Will 
WOTT Puas Ltt, xvii (1857) 86 Belesanus a&kmg an obolus 
js more touching than a blind sailor who lost his sight before 
the mast, 

2 . Applied to the French Obolb, and to other 
coins, mostly of small value, formerly current an 
Europe ; also used allusively for any small coin, 

In the Middle Ages there were ohoh of gold, silver, and 
copper . see Du. Cange s. v 

In English monetary reckoning formerly used for a half- 
penny, and abbreviated ohi see Ob , and cf Dxnarius r 
2761 H. WALroiD Lett, to Mann 28 Dec,, Their East 


India bonds did not fall an obolus under par, 1849 W Irving 
Mahomet xxxiv. (1853) isa The boor, who knew nothing of 
jewels, demanded four silver obolt^ or drachms 2850 Mrs. 
Browning .<4 wr Letghvi 209 We women should not throw 
back an obolus msenbed With Cmsar's image lightly 2861 
Morn Post 22 Nov , The obolus of St Peter continues to 
supply the Government of Ins Holiness with ample means 
of providing for tliepecuniaiy exigencies of the State 1868 
Gro Eliot Sp Gipsy 1 78 Cheapen it meanly to an obolus 
1^3 BnHriL Coimting-/fo, Diet s v, In the Ionian 
Isbiids, before the introduction of the sjstem of the French 
Monetary Convention, the Obolus was i-iooth pait of the 
Ionian Dollai, worth ^d English 
ta Apothecaries' Weisht A weight of 10 giains, 
or half a scrapie. Obs 

[1308 Barth, De P R xix exxx (1495) nniij/2 

Ihe Jeest paite of weyghte hyghte Calculus and the foui th 
paite of weyghte OWus] *634 T. JoimsoN Pmey's 
Chirurg xxvi vxi (1678) 642 Ten grains of these [ba^ey 
corns] make an Obolus. x66i Lovell Hist Anim, Min 
22 The fabiile glue 3 Oboli being diunk with hot Water 
help the spitting of bloud 

4 . Palseonf A genus of fossil brachiopods, with 
smooth orbacular bivalve shells, found in the 
Silunan rocks in Russia and elsewhere. 

1859 Encycl, Bid, (ed. 8) XVII. 105/1. 1865 [see OflOLlTE]. 
Oboue(n, Obout, obs. ff. Above, About. 
Oboval (pb|d«uval), a, Nat Hist « next. 

2857 111 Mavnt Expos Lex, 2892 m Syd. Soc, Lex, 
Obovate (pb|Cu«Y^t), a, Nat, Hist, [Ob- 2 ] 
Inveisely ovate ; egg-shaped with the broader end 
xipraost or forward, 

2785 Martyn Roussemis Boi xxxii (1794) 494 Apple-form 
Eryum has laige sphencal heads; and in the Pear-form 
specie*; they ate obovate x8z6 Kiimv & Si* Eniomol III 
XXX 157 The figure in those [larvae] of the watei -beetles 
approaches to an obovate shape, z87;^-84 F E liULMC 
JYila FI p. VI, Stem leaves olxivate, having petioles. 

b. In comb, with another adj., denoting a form 
intermediate between the obovate and some other, 
as obavate-ctmeate, ^anceolate^ Mong^ -spathnlate, 
2845 Lindley Sch, Dot v (1858) 56 Leaflets oblong, or 
ohovate-cuneate. 1870 Hooker Stud, Floia 196 Beilis 
perennis .. leaves obovate-spaihulate Ibid, 324 Viscum 
album, leaves obovate-Ianceolale obuse Ibid 460 As* 
plenium Ruta-muiaria pinnce 3-7 ohovate-cuneate 

ObovatifolioTis (^bov<?i tifoudios), a Bot [f 
mod.L. olmaHfoh'US (f. obireat^us Obovate + 
folium leaf) + -ous.] Having obovate leaves. 

2857 m Mayne Expos Lex 

Obova*to-, used as combining form of modlr. 
obffvdtus Obovate, ns in obovato-lanoeolate ( - 
obovaie-lanceolate)^ obovato-retuse adjs 
x8o6 Gauinr Bni Bot No 163 Lteuves] obovato 
lanceolate * *839 Hardy in Pfoc,Beixo Nat Club I, 209 
Leaflets obovato-retuse 


Obovoid (Fl»i^‘^void), ff. Nat I/tst [Ob- 3.] 
Somewhat egg-shaped, with the broader end up- 
ward or outward ; somewhat obovate. 

x8z9 G. Samouelie Entontol Compend, 276 Antennas 
inserted near the mouth, the first joint obovoid 1870 
Hookfr Stud, Fima 361 Cypripedium Calceolus lip . 
obovoid 

ObprobriouB, etc., obs. ff. Opprobrious, etc. 
OTbpyramidal (^bpnas'midal), a, Nat, JJtsf, 
[Ob- 2.] Inversely pyramidal; of the form of 
an inverted pyramid 

2870 Hooker Sind Flora aro Fruit obpyramidal, 

Obpynform f^^bprnf^Tim), a, Nat, Hist, [Ob- 
2] Inversely pynform, pear-shaped, with the 
thicker end at the base. 

1870 Hooker Stiui, Flora ifS Caiex teretiuscula, ..Fruit 
obpynfoim 

Obraid, obrayde, obreide, coimpt IT Up- 
braid ; cf. Abraidz^2 


Obregge, obs euon. form of Abridge. 

Rolls Parlt V 124 

Obreption (ybrepjan) [ad L oheption-em 
a creeping or stealing upon, n. of action fiom 
obrep’he to creep up to, steal upon, f, oh- (Ob- i a) 
+ reph’e to creep. Cf, F. obreplion (1457 orreb* 
doit in Godef ).] 

1 , The obtaining or trying to obtain something 
by craft or deceit, spec, in Eccl, and Sc, Law, of 
a dispensation, gift, etc. by false statement. (0pp. 
to suhrepimt, obtainmg by suppression of truth.) 

2611 Gqxqik,, Obreptmiy an obreption, the creeping, or 
dealing to a thing by craftie meanes. 26*3 Cockeram, 
Obrdtion, a getting of thing*! by craft, 2706 tr. Dupuis 
Eccl, Hut xUhC II. iv.xvm 269 Dispensations shall be 
Jiw^d ; if the Ordinaries shall not fiist take CogniTante 
of them, to see whether there ib no Subreption or Obreption 
m their Petitions or Requests 275a MoDouall Imt J aw 
Scot 11 , m nr 1 259 Checks against subreption or ohreption. 
i e, then being obtained by concealing the tiutli, or express- 
ing a falshood 1B94 Month Mar, 391 If in a petition for 
a dispensation, tlieie is a narrative or statement which is 
false, there is said to he obi cption. 

4. 2 ' 

164a 
etc. (il 
ignora 
(1712) 

Thoug 

Obreptitious (pbrepti'Jas), a [f L obrepttci^ 
us (f. obr^t-us, pa, pple of obrep-^i) 4- ous ; see 
-iTioua 1.] Characterized by obreption (see prec.), 


VL oicuizujj upon one unawares 
CODWORTII 2 Cm , xv 57 in Disc Lords Supi 
>70) Bi budden incursions and obreptions, sins of mei 

Tr 

3 The like obreption s or unavoidable importunities: 
hti, which offer or force themselvcb unon the Mmd 


OBSCSNl!. 


containing a false statement made for the sake of 
obtaining something Hence Obreptiilously adv 
161X CoTGR., Obrepiice, obreptittous, stollen, foisted in. 
2658 Phillip*;, Obi^tion, a creeping, 01 stealing upon by 
craft, whence obuptitious, i, stollen upon by ciafty mcaiLS 
2732 Hut Littciaiia IV 295 An obreptitioiis and vii- 
reptitious Veision 1875 Manning m Conieinp Rtx* Dec 
28 'I he Aichhishop, believing the IJiilI to lie ol»ci>uin>us , 
would not publish it, 2890 1 K IIkidgi w B lit nd, Fotg 
18 Perhaps the rescript was ubtamed obreptiCiously or 
subreptmously 

t Obrize. Ohs Also obryze , obnson, -zon, 
[acl. L. ob/yaaf obtyzunt {auntni) = Gr. u0pv(op 
(xpuffiov), tiled 01 standard gold, 111 i6lh c F. 
obns^ (pi), Cf L ohitsm iht* testing of gold by 
fire, test, proof, touchstone] In Ohize gokl, also 
(go}d~)obt izon : Pure or refined gold ; fm<* gold ^ 
2430-40 L\dg Bochas vii vni, (155*1) lupUer 

reygnecl, put out his failier dene Chaungtd obuson into 
siliiei sliciie 1629 Maxwi LL ti Hc)0dmn{\fr’h^^-\i7 i\\s 
Yessells, even of basest Vse, were of Ohij/etioUl 2658 
W. Burton Itm Anion, 158 A most flu innate ^ewcl to 
Biitain, better worth bung but Copper, thai obi i/e Gold. 
2658 PtiiiLii’b. Obiizum 11706 Ohiyzum\ q Opht}i,Aimx ime 
gold, gold of Ophir 2670 \tiik\ 'llie (>uUii*n Calf , In 
which IS handled The. Wonder of Nature, in TiaiiMiiuting 
Metals, VJ7, How the intne. Substance of Le.ul, w.is lU one 
Moment Transmuted into Gold Ohnron 
tObrode, obs. form of Abroad, 

1377 Langu P, pi, B. V 140 And sithen pci blosined 
obi ode.' 

Obrogfate {g br^ygi’A), v, laie [f. ppl, stem of 
L. obrogdre paitly to lepeal a law by passing a 
new one, f. ob- (Ob- i b) 4- rogdre to a^^k, siip[ilicate, 
propose a law, intioduce a bill.] a. To lejieal 
(a law) by passing a new one. f b. (See qiiot, 
1656) So Obajogra tion., 

2656 Br ouNT Glossogr , Oltrogaio, to check or iiiterriint 
one 111 his tale, to gainsay To abrogate [j/i, od ih74 «ib- 
logate] a I^w, is to pioclaiin a contiaiy Law, fur takimt 
away the foi iner 2658 Pitiur irs, Obiogalion, an iniei rtipt- 
ing, or Unidring, also a gam saying. 1^3 A H Giii}*NitK.i 
la Class Rev, Oct, 348/2 An act of pailuunent had been 
passiGd winch was in uireit conllict with a tliarlur;. and 
Ipso /aeto the cl.iuse in tins chorUr was sbrogaied. Rut 
we need not be surprised if the conservative party refused 
to admit this ohrogation. 

Obrotuud (f>bi eiv nd), a. [f L. oh- + 1 olitmLus 
lound, after L ohlong'Us oblong.] Of a rouiKlcd 
form, but longer iu one duectiou than in the other; 
someuhat round 

1650 Bulwer Anfhropomet, vi. (165 0 no In .Sumatra, 
they have Eyes, obiotund, of green coluiu 189a ,Sjd ,\oc. 
Lex , somewhat round 

tObround, ff Obs [f + Uound ] - jircc. 

2668 Wilkins Real Chai ii iv 68 Of tine stiigU hull) or 
seveial, whether Obround, Coinpressul, Obicmg, ( uatul or 
Scaly 168B R Holmi Aniiomy n ^71/1 Olnuuud [isj 
a lOund that is longer one way tli.ui .itmthei 
t Obru’mpent. ff Obs [I. (rejuUed) 

'L.obiump^e, f ob~ (Ob- i ntuipSic tn break.] 

1656 Blount , Ohum^nt, bre.ikitigur hursting 

t Obru‘te, v, Obs.iaie, [i L. oln /?/-, ppl sb m 
olobru-cie to o\ei whelm, buiy; f oh- (On- i c;4- 
e to fall, uish down J ii am To overwhelm, 
bury , to cov er over 

1542 BreoN Ntwsoui of Heaven in Failv If^hs (184 p S7 
If ye serion&Iy consider the wliiitwitii wim 

obruted and overwhelmed hefoi i* 2657 1 ’tiui insi*'^ Ren w * 
Disp 72 Obruted with dung .iftcr ila.> were put into a 
new pot. 

t Obsadutate, v Oh, nue' [f. pid. stem of 
L obsalntdre to offer to salute, f, of/- (On- 1 a) \ 
salfUme to salute ] 

2623 CocMKAM, ObsalutaU^ fo ofltr to salute [2644 
Ridiculed in / index Aiuiltuu 5, (♦,] 
t Obsa turate, v Oh, nxie’^^ [f. ppl. stem 
of L obsaiwtiic to sate, cloy, f. ob- (f)»- 1 1 ») j- 
saiiiraie to fill ] 

2622 CucJvruvM, Obsaimaie, to fill too miich, to gmea nnn 
his fill 


ObsCBlie (f^bsrn), ff [ad L ohtoms,oh\ii\mi\ 
adverse, inauspicious, ill-oiiicned ; tiatisL aliomin- 
able, disgusting, filthy, indecent ; ot doubtUd ety- 
mology. Terh, immed. after F. obsunc (ufio m 
Godef Compl)^ 

1 OfTeiisive to the senses, or to taste or refine- 
meiit ; disgustnig, lepulsive, filthy, foul, atioimu- 
ablc, loathsome. Now somcwltat anh, 

1593 Shck'L //, i\ i iji I hat in i ChriNtmn Climate, 
Soules refiii'cie Should diew so Imsikhi*-, hl.i k, ohstvn* 
a deed 1664 H Mnar l/yjf/ /«/i/.u sSgruKis arn shut 
with obscene I logs out t f the linlj C il>. 2725 l*ui 1 f Wvu. 
'sx 263 In rags olissetic dcLreed loritaii) 284s Mus J \MJ v »n 
Mem Eaily It Paint II. 13 HitleoiH rcptitis,.^ .itltkrs, 
li/atds, toatls, and other crawluii; and Aviuh; .uitl 

obnoxious thwg*L 2869 Rlsm‘4()<i/ liriii 17I Ihehti ;ht 
Wandel, divine of waters as Lastnly, is hIUd..witU util 
.shoes, obscene crockery, and axlics*. 

2 . Offensive to modesty or decency ; expressing 
or suggesting unchaste or lustful ideas; imjiure, 
indecent, lewd, f Obscene parts, pi xs y parts {obs,), 
1598 Marston Pygmal, xxxviiL 23^ Ih- not oli^ieafie 
though wanton in thy rimes, a xSsfi Rp, Hai l Rem, U Jks, 
<1660) 102 IHe] lets his tongue loose to oliii*.ene and filthy 
(^mmumcation. 1667 Milton P /, i, 405 Chernov, th* 
obgene dread of Moabs Sons. 2698 Hnm Ace R, India 
9* "* 39 Oo the Walls, were obstene Imageis 2724 WAiin 
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OBSCUBE. 


Zifs^c I iv § 3 Wolds that were once chaste, by frequent 
use glow obscene and uncleanly 1725 Pope Odyss xii 
115 Her [Scylla's] parts obscene llie raging billows hide 
182s M\caui,ay £ss, Milton (1851) I. 13 The labble of 
Conuis leelmg in obscene dances 18^ A t/ien^uw 14 Apr: 
475/a Oui later writeis are saucy rathei than obscene 

t 3 Ill-omened, inauspicious (Al Latinism ) 0^ j 
Cowley Daindin^ 11. 8t8 The trembling Serpents 
close and silent lye The Birds obscene fax from his Passage 
fly 1833-6 J E \GLLs 6 li eU her (1856; 170 E vil boding fowl, 
and bats obscene. 

Obscenely (^bsfnh), adv [f. prec + -Ly2] 
III an obscene manner* a. Repulsively, loath- 
somely (ff 7 1// b Indecently, lewdly 
1588 SriAKS L L L \s \ 145 Most income vulgar wit, 
When it comes so smootlily olT, so ohbcenely, as it were, so 
/it 1642 Mil r ON Aj^oL 6 meet u, I he masorelhs gave us 
this insnlse lulc out of then Talmud, that all words which 
in the law are wiit obscenely, must he changd to more civil 
woids. 1710 Tat hi No 259 ir 3 For speaking obscenely 
to the Lady Penelope Touchwood, 1740 C, Pitt Adneid 
XII. 85s Then on a lofty beam, the mation ty’d The noose 
dishonest, and obscenely dy'd. 

Obsceueness nnes) [f. as prec, + -kess.] 
The quality of being obscene , obscenity. 

ns 1637 B J OMSOM Disctm, Wks, {Rtldg ) 757/2 Herein is seen 
[the] elegance and propriety [of words], when we use them 
iitly, ,as when we .escape obsceneness, and gain in the 
gi ace and pi opei ty which helps significance a X700 Drybcn 
(J,), F ables free fiom any note of infamy or obsceneness. 

Obscenity (^lisc mti). [ad. L. odscimiSs, f. 
obscSiv-us Obscene : perh. immed. ad. F. obsc^mid 
(1 5 n in Ilatz -Dai m.) ] Obscene quality or cha- 
racter ; a. Impurity, indecency, lewdness (esp, of 
language) ; in pL obscene woids or matteis 

x6o8 WiLiLT Jiexnpln Exod 8^t In many of their idoll 
sei u ices , they vsed much obscenitie 1643 RIilton Divorce 
11 IV, Worse then tht, worst obscenities of heathen super- 
stition. 1709 Pope Ess Crti 530 No pardon vile Obscenity 
should find Tho’ wit and art conspire to move your mind 
1829 ScoiT Dcmmol vii 308 The giossest obscenities ever 
impiessed on paper, 1893 Ch Times 6 Oct. 995/^ Pic- 
tures of foul obscenity not to be surpassed in Pompeix, 

b, Foulne'JS, loathsomeness; in p /, foul acts, 
duty woik, Obs, 01 nir/t, 
a 16x8 Svr VI SI cn 7 ohacco Battered 712 Consuming more, 
in their Obscure Obscsenity, On Sraoak and Smock, with 
their appendent Vanity, Then their brave Elders did, when 
they maintain’d Honour at liome, and foitain Glo^ gam'd 
x62x IluttTON Anat Mel n lu 111. {1651) 533 Di^es.. 
nastily dressed bj slovenly cooks, thataftei their obscenities, 
never wash their bawdy hands 1807 C Buchanan m 
Academy (1876) 21 Oct 410/1 One of the victims . was a 
well-made young man . He danced for a while before the 
idol [Juggernaut], then rushing suddenly to the wheels he 
shed his blood under the tower of obscenity 
t Obsce’nous, a, Obs, [f L obscen-us+^ovs ] 
« Obscene. Hence * 1 ^ Ohsoe’uously t 
soe'nousness. 

X59J Habinoion Orl Fur Pief ?7 In all Ariosto there 
is not a word of ribJdi y or obscenousnesse 1604 T. Wright 
Passions vi 333 Obscenous and naughty Bookes. 1606 
Warner Alb JtCnff, xiv. To Rdr,{i6xa) 333 Their Literature 
obscenously So suteth to Scuralitie 

Obscura camera ohscura^ Camera 4. 

1706 in PiiiLUFS 

ObscuTancy. rare-^. [f next : see -anot ] 
The quality of being obscurant. 

1825 Edtn Rev XLll 479 The tune will certainly come 
when that power [Prussia] will repent that she ever sided 
with Barbarism, Obscurancy, and Despotism 

Obscurant (/^bskiu® rant), sb and a, [ =* Ger. 
obscurant (i8th c,), f. L obscurant-^ pi.pple. of 
obscurd) e to darken, obscure : cf. mod.F obscurant 
(Littie) ] 

A sb One who obscures , one who strives to 
prevent inquiry, enlightenment or reform. 

*799 W Taylor in Monthly Mag, VIII, S97 On their 
adversaries they endeavour to impose the names of Fm- 
sterhiige^ Obicuranis^ or Bedat kenei s x8og-xo Coleridge 
Ffi£nd \t8i8) II X53, I will venture to appeal to these self- 
obscuiants whose faith dwells in the Land of the Shadow 
of Darkness 183X Sir W. Hamilton Discuss (xBsa) 211 
The obscurants of that venerable seminary resisted only the 
more strenuously every effort at a reform within Cologne 
Itself X900 E Clodd m Lderaty Guide i Nov 164/2 Here 
the battle between the psychological evolutionist and the 
theological obscuiant still rages 

B. adj That obscures or darkens ; of or belong- 
ing to an obscurant * see A. 

1878 Grosart Tnirod to H Mords Poems 46/1 Recondite 
and obscurant speculation 1879 G Meredith Egoist L v. 
67 All around, she was yielding her hand to partners— 
ou&cuiant males whose touch leaves a stain. 
Obscurantism (/?bskiuo rantiz’m). [f. prec, 
+ -ISM » Ger obscurantismzts{ 1 8th c ) ; m mod F 
obsctiraniisme (Littre) ] The practice or principles 
of an obscurant; opposition to inquiiy or en- 
lightenment 

1834 Gen P Thompson Exerc, III 4 When the clergy 
comiJlain oflhe little influence they possess theheredita^ 

‘ obscurantism ’ of their caste is at once the reason and the 
defence 1838-48 [see next] i860 Marsh Lect Eng, Lm^ 

8 Continental liberty is threatened , now by Muscovite 
harbaiisin, and now by pontiffcal obscurantism. 1883 
American VH 3 A victory of obscurantism and ignorance 
over enlightenment and progress. 

Obscurantist (pbskxuo ranUst), sb, and a* [L 
as prec. + -1ST.] 

A, sb One who opposes the progress of mtel- 
lectual enlightenment, 


^ 1838-48 Hare Guesses (1874) 501 People have been sound- 
I ing the alarm for many yeais past all ovei Europe against 
what they call obsew antism and ebscuraniists Ibid , The 
tiue ohscuiantibts are the passions, the prejudices, the blind- 
ing delusions of our nature, waipt by evil habits and self- 
indulgence, the real obsem antism is bigotry, in all its forms, 
which are many, and even opposite. 1858 Gcn P Thompson 
Audi Alt 11 Ixvii s The obstacles thrown m the way of 
Education by the English Obscurantists. 

B. adj ^ Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
obscurantist ; opposed to enlightenment 
1850 KiNGSLrv A If Locke xvii, You woiking men complain 
of the cleigy for being bigoted and obscurantist, and hating 
the cause of the people 1882 Goldw Smith m z^th Cent, 
July 6 A priesthood as absolute and as obscurantist as the 
Druids 

f O'bseurate,/// /r. Ohs [ad 
pple. oiobscurdre to obscure ] Obscured, daikencd. 
^ 1471 Ripley Alclu v xn. in Aiihm (1652) 151 The Son 

in hys uprysyng obscuratc Shalbe. 15^ Rollano Cri, 
Venns 11 395 Except foui houns the sone is obscurate. 
Obscuration (/7bskia»r^i Jon), [ad L obscutd- 
tjon^em, n. of action f, obscurdre to obsciue. So 
mod F. obrntraijon (Litlie).] 

1 . The action of obscuring, darkemng, or cloud- 
ing over ; the hiding or putting ont of sight ; ob- 
scured or dimmed state or condition; in Astron , 
occultation, eclipse. 

1471 Ripley Comb Ahh Rec. in Ashm (1652) 187 Then 
forth into the North precede by obscuratyon , Of the Red 
Man and hys Whyte Wyfe callyd Eclypsation 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 103 If the timeiii iheheginnmg 
of her obscuration be more, then that which I have heare 
placed, 1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mor, 1307 The obscura- 
tion or ecclipse of the Sunne <*X7i5 Burnet G)» As to 
the sub and moon, their obscuration or change of colour 
happens commonly before the eruption of a fiery mountain. 
1816 Pr ayfair Nat Phil (xSig) II, 139 The moments 
determine the beginning, the gieatest obscuration, and the 
end of the eclipse a 1832 Macoilltvray Nat thsi. Dee 
Side (1855) 178 Hete, in the wood, there is no continuous 
obscuration of the sky by the foliage 
iransf 1864 Lowell Biglovo P 11 Poet, Wks. (1879) 238 
Our old diamatists are full of such obscurations of the /A, 
making vihe'r of voheiher, 1884 Now Eng Diet Introd. 24 
By ^v^tIng these [the original vowels] with the mark of 
obscuration, we ai e enabled to indicate at once the theoretical 
and the actual pronunciation. 

2 . fy. The darkening or dimming of intellectual 
light, of the mental vision or understanding, of the 
sense of words, of truth, etc 

161X Coryat Ci-udifies 551 Not to the obscuration but the 
illustration of Gods glory 1791 Boswell yduisan iii, To 
Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exeicise of his 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of tliat faculty 
was the evil most to be dreaded. 1879 M. D Conway 
Demotiol, II iv xxix 438 The obscuration of religion is 
superstition. 

tOb8Cil*vative,^ Obs.rart~\ [f h.obscT/rat-f 
ppl stem of obscurdre to obscure : see -IVE.] Tend- 
ing or serving to obscure or render dark. 

1664 H. More Myst, Imq 234 Anticbronismus is an 
obscuiative Scheme in Piophecy which sets down one 
measure of time for another, as a Week for Seven years 

Obscure (^sknie i), a, {sb ) [a. OF- ohscur 
(14th c.), earlier oscur (isthc ) = It. oscuro, Sp., 
Pg. cbscuro\—L, obseur-us^ f ob^ (Ob- i c) + scuf-, 
f. root SCU-, Skr. sku- to cover, cf L. scudum 
shield, Gr attire, covenng, ohvtos hide ] 

1 Devoid of or deficient 111 light; dark, dim; 
hence, gloomy, dismal, 

^ C1400 Rom Rose 5348 Love is nght of sich natuie ? Now 
is fair, and now obscure, And whylom dim, and whylom 
cleie ct4^ Caxton Jason xgb, Ha-a- obscure and derke 
night wherfore endurest thou so long. 1483 — G, de la 
Tour E vij h, Put in a p^son which was n^t derke and 
obscure, Shaks Merck V u. vii. 51 Is’t like that 
Lead containes her? it were too grose To nh her seare- 
cloth in the obscure graue x6ii Bible Prov \x 20 Who so 
curseth his father or his mother, his lampe shall he put out in 
obscure darkenesse 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems, (1 732) 
27 T heir Chappel is large but obscure. X799 Cowper Cast- 
away i Obscurest night involved the sky. *853 Kanp 
GntmellExp, xliii (1856) 396 The day misty and obscure 
b. Obscure rays^ the dark or invisible heat-rays 
of the solar spectrum, 

[*794 J* Hutton Philos Zightt etc. 44 Here is therefore 
a species of light which we may term obscure, i860 Tyndall 
Glae, II 1 229 Rays which are obscure to some are luminous 
to others.] 1863 — Heat 262 These incandescent coal points 
emit an abundance of obscure rays — of riws of pure heat, 
which have no illununating power. 1873 W. Lees A cousiics 
iH. vii, 125 Most sources of heat emit beat rays, which are 
partly luminous and partly obscuie 

Intellectually dark; unenlightened. Obs, 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, i. i. a The obscure head- 
piece>> of one or two loytering Fners, 1598 Bacon Max 
^ Uses Com Law Ded , The more ignoiant and obscure 
time undertooke to correct the more learned and flourishing 
2 . Of, pertaining to, or frequenting the darkness; 
enveloped in darkness, and so eluding sight. 

1605 Shaks. Mach, ti hi, 65 The obscure Biid. clamor'd 
the hue-long Night 1667 Milton i' L 21 isaThir legions 
with obscure wing Scout farr and wide into the Realm of 
night Jhid, IX, 159 Wrapt in mist Of midnight vapor, 
glKle obscure, and pne In every Bush, a, 1670 Spalding 
Troub,Chas /(rSsr) II. 468 In efffect, we had no certainty 
quhair he went, he wes so obscure 1882 G, F . Armstrong 
Garlfr, Greece^ Last Sortie 268 There we mocked the keen 
pursuer’s eye, And moved obscure m noiseless solitude 
3 Of colour or hue . Approaching black, dark, 
sombre; m later use, dingy, dull, not bright 


1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii 79 The holy waters dedicate to 
the sacryfice became blacke and obscuie. 1604 E GCrim- 
stone] D'Acosta's Hist Indies vii vii, 513 The which 
divided It selfe into two streames, v hereof the one wai of a 
very obsLure a/ure 163a J Hayward tr Biondt's Efomena 
54 Hang’d all over with blacke Arras. . So as amongst all 
these obscure colours, there was not any whit dibcernable 
1650 Bulwlh Anihro^omet 167 It is an ill omen if their 
nails decline to a livid or obscure colour 1662 Merrett tr 
Neri'sAri ofGlasslmw An obscure Yellow 1723 Bradley 
Fain Diet, s v Presage^ If the new Moon has obscuie 
Homs, and that the uppei Horn is obscuier than the lower, 
It will ram in the Wane of the Moon 1819 G Samouelll 
Entomol Commend 136 Wings partly obscure, partly dia- 
phanous. 1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol IV 284 Obscure, a 
surface which leflects the light but little 1890 A. R Wal- 
lace Dm-wimsm xt An obscure colour may rendei conceal- 
ment more easy for some. 

4 . Without clearness of form or outline; in- 
distinct, undefined ; hardly perceptible to the eye ; 
faint, ‘light’, 

*593 Fale Dialling 4’^ Draw an obscure or light line from 
A to B, 1669 Sturwy blauneds Mag v (1684] 16 You 
must rule j^our Paper or Pai chment with an obscure hlendian 
Line, and Parallel Lines 1676 Lond, Gas, No 1115/4 The 
Nag hath two obscure flesh Brands on his Buttocks 1751 
Johnson Rambler No 160 p 2 What is distant is in itself 
obscure^ and, when we have no wish to see it, easily escapes 
our notice 1828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist II 341 Wings 
slightly tinted with brown, and the nerves obscuie 1834 
Mrs. SoMERViLLr Comiex Pliyv, Sc, iv (1840) 34 The satel- 
lites eclipse Jupiter, sometimes passing like obscure spots 
across Iiis surface. 

b. With reference to other senses Indistinctly 
peiceived, fell, or heard , indistinct. 

*597 A hi. tr Guillemeau's Fr C/tirurg 4/1 He hath a 
smalle, feeble, and obscuie pulse ^1637 B JonsonJ??!^ 
Giarn 111, E where it endeth, and soundeth obscure and 
faintly 1656 Ridgley Pract, Physic 220 An obscuie voice 
1791 Walker Eng Did , Prontmciation 23 Nothing tends 
more to tarnish and vul^iize the pronunciation than this 
short and obscui e sound of the unaccented «. X874 Sweet 
Fug Soum^ 63 The change of the old u into e was fully 
established in the Transition period Wallis calls it an 
obscure sound 1884 New Eng Did Introd, 24 In the 
Vowels, ordinary (or shoit) quantity is unmarked ..obscure 
quality by (u). 

6 . Of a place ; Not readily seen or discovered; 
hidden, retired, secret; remote from observation. 

1484 (Daxton Fables of Alf once 1, He anone toke hym 
secretely in to his hows, and ledde hjmi in to a sure and 
obscure place, c 1300 Melustne 328 He departed & went by 
a waye obscure tyl he fond a feld xs88 Shaks Tit A ii 
iii, 77 Why aie you sequestred from all your traine ? And 
wandred hither to an obscuie plot x66a Blount Boscohel 
23 Pendeiel had conv^ed Him. into the obscui est port 
of It [a coppice] 1796 Burke Lei Noble Ld, Wks. VIII 6 
They pursue, even such as me, into the obscurest retreats, 
and haul them before their revolutionary tribunals 1832 
Lytton Eugene A i 111 , 1 also keep arms even in this obscure 
and safe letreat, 

6 . Inconspicuous, undistinguished, unnoticed. 

*555 Eden Decades Great thynges proceade & increase 

of smaul & obscure hegynnynges z^b^Pov^KTLExp Philos 

I, 60 If you take Nature at the use in her rudimental and 
obscure beginnings. X7X< De Foe Fean, Instruct (1841) I. 
Introd s The scene of this little action is not laid very re- 
mote, or the circumstance obscure, a X854 H Reed Lect 
Eng, Hist v {1876) 14 The small and obscure beginnings of 
great political institutions 

b. Of persons, Iheir station, descent, etc,; Not 
illustrious or noted ; unknown to fame , humble, 
lowly, mean. 

a 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen VII, 33 The yonge man was 
discended of a basse and obsefure parentage. 1555 Eden 
Decadeslo Rdr. (Arb ) 49 It had byn better for hym to haue 
byn obscure & vnknowen 1662 Wood Nov (O. H S) 
I 462 Died a little better than in an obscure condition 17x3 
Steele Engltshin, No la 69 Be obscure and innocent, 
rather than conspicuous and guilty. 1750 Gray Elegy 30 
Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, Their homely joys, 
and destiny obscure. 1878 J. P Hoffs Jesus vi 25 Jesus 
called poor fishermen, sorrowful sinners, obscure working- 
men, neglected children 

7 . Ji§, Not manifest to the mind or understand- 
ing , imperfectly known or understood ; not clear 
or plain , hidden, doubtful, vague, imcertain. 

Caxton Fables of Alfonce 111, Of a sentence gyuen 
upon a derke and obscure cause, 1596 Drayton Legends 1. 
96 And brought the most obscurest Things to light 1632 

J. Hayward tr Btond€s Eromena 16 The King of Corsica, 
who gave no obscure signes of enmity X667 Milton P L, 
VIII 192 Not to knowatlaige of things remote From use, 
obscure and suttle X73a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 315 To 
know the Cause and seat of this Disease, which is often 
obscure, 1830 Lyell Princ, Geol L 261 Yet geologists have 
presumed to resort to a nascent order of things to explain 
every obscure phenomenon 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 65 The 
oiigm of hail is still obscure. 

b. Of words, statements, explanations, meanings: 
Not perspicuous ; not clearly expressed ; hard to 
understand Also, of a speakei or writer. 

1495 Act II Hen, VII, c. 8 Which acte , is so obscure derke 
and diffuse that the true entent of the makers therof cannot 
perfitely be undrestond, 1353 T. Wilson Rhd 61 b, In 
seekyng to be short he not obsaire 1573-80 Baret Alv 
On A darke, obscure and crabbed sQrle, X651 Hobbes 
Leviath iv xliv, 339 Some of the obsoirer places of the 
New Testament. 1794 'PM.wtEvtd (1825) II 265 This dis- 
course was obscure. 1865 Grote Plato 1 1 27 Herakleitus 
of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by the denomina- 
tion of the Obscure. 1878 R, W. Dai,b Lect Preach, viu 
S30 If there are sentences which are at all obscure 

B sb, 1 , Obscurity, darkness*; the ‘outer dark- 
ness 

1667 MiLtoK P,L, II. 406 Who shall ..through the palpable 

A-a 
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obscure find out H*s uncouth way i7*S Pope Odyss, xiXi 
458 Cautious in th’ obscure he hop'd to fly The curious search 
of Euryclea's eye. i8xa S. Rogers Voy* Columbus xiu za 
In his progress thro' the dread obscure i8ao Lamb -c/zff 
Ser 1. in Vac , As though a palpable obscure had 
dimmed the face of things. 

2 . Indistinctness of outline or colour.^ 

179a A Young Trav France (1B89) 30 An animated, mass 
of uifinitely varied parts — melting gradually into the distant 
obscure. ^1830 PKAhO (1864) II 353 And, w the 

calm obscure of even. All things and colours fade 

3 . Painting, pi The * shades’ of a picture 

1814 W. TAYLORin Montldy Ma&, XXXVI II 213 Distance 

progressively the light, and you will weaken both the clears 
and the obscures. 

Obscure (^skiu® j), » [f. Obscure a., or the 

corresp. L. obscura-re to obscure, darken, OF. 
obscurer i earlier oscurer; cf. It. oscurare to darken.] 
tv trans To make obscure or dark, to involve 
in darkness; to darken, to deprive of light or 
brightness ; to dim. 

a - 1547 Surrey JEneid ii (1 537! C iij b, The cloude Whoes 
moisture doth obscure allthinge** about, xS^a Shaks Ven 
^ Ad 728 Now of this dark night I perceive the reason . 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 1651 Hobbes 
Leoiaih i lu 5 The light of the Sun obscureth the light of 
the Stacres. 1703 Pope If inter 30 See gloomy clouds 
obscure the cheerful day 1 1781 Cowper Hope 534 Amazed 
that shadows should obscure the sight Of one whose birth 
was in a land of lighL 1833 Lvtton My Novel iii xxu, The 
cuttle fish, that by obscuring the watei sails from its enemy, 

b. wtr. (for rejl,) To become dark. 

xjoo-ao Dunbar Pomjlxxn 84 The erde did trunmill, the 
stanis claif, Thesoiie ohscunt of hi!> hcht, 

c. transf trans To make obscure in quality of 
sound, etc. 

1873/ A H Murray Deal S Counties Scot 132 In other 
positions the vowel sounds are dulled or obscured to such an 
extent that they lose their original quality and fall into the 
obscure f described, 1884 New Bug, Diet Introd. 24 In 
modern English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in 
syllables that have neither primary noi subordinate stress, 
especially in those that follow the main stress 

2 . To dim or lessen the lustre or glory of; *to 
put in the shade *; to overshadow or outshine. 

Z548 Latimer iSVrw F/oi^<bers (^Arh ) 30 To deface and ob- 
scure Codes glorjr. 1591 Shaics. i ffe;u VI^ v. iv 22 You 
haue suborn^ this man Of purpose, to obscure my Noble 
birth 1781 J, Moore View Soc. It (1790) H Ixviii. 327 
His liberality obscured the glory of all who had preceded 
him in the onice. 18x9 Shelley Cenci iii l 102 That faith 
no agony shall obscure in me. 1874 Green Short Hut, 111. 

§ 4 X20 As yet . the fortunes of the University [of Oxford] 
were obscured by the glories of Pans 

3 . To cover or hide from view , to conceal. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke1 Hist Ivstme xxxiv xia He lay 
hoping to obscure hlmselfe m an vnftcquented and desolate 
place. 163a Lithgow Trav v. 210 Blood-thirsty Arabians, 
who in holes, caues, and bushes, he obs[c]uTed, waiting for 
Trauellers 1678 Mrs, Behn Sir P, Fancy ii. 1, What 
shall I do? ’tis too late to obscure myself. 1897 Damfilr 
Vey I 70, 1 have lam obscured in the evening near .wheie 
they resort, and have kill’d 14 of them vjOn Cnes of 
Blood 2z They plac'd me below . and obscur'd me with 
hoards. x8xo Scott Lady o/L m iv, His grisled beard 
and matted hair Obscured a visage of despair *866 G. 
Macdonald Ann, Q NeigJd xxxii. (1878) 548 The moon was 
now quite obscured. 

+ D intr, (for refl ) To Hide oneself. Ohs 
1603 PcTOWE m Farr 5 P, yhs I (1848) 105 When you 
might see all pleasures shun the light, And love obscuer, at 
Eliza's fall 1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Mill iv 11, 
How 1 there's bad tidings , I must obscure and hear it 163* 
Shirley Changes iv 1, Heie He obscure, [Withdrawes ] 

4 . To conceal from knowledge or observation; 

to keep secret the identity of ; to keep dark j to 
disguise. Also 7 Of persons. Ohs, 

tf 1530 L Cox Rhet, (1899) 88, 1 woide that they wolde set 
the penne to the paper, and by their industry obscure my 
rude jgnoraunce. Shaics, Hen, \ 63 The Pnnee 
obscured his Contemplation Vnder the Veyle of Wildnesse. 
16x4 Raleigh Hut World u (1634) 40s David fled thence 
to Achis, Prince of Geth where to obscure himselfe, he 
was forc't to counterfeit both simplicitie and distraction 

b. Of things. 

X71S7 Foote Author i Wks 1799 1, 143 Ay, Robin, there’s 
no obscui mg extraordinary talents. x8zx Siieli ey Epipsych 
33 Thou Mirror In whom All shapes look gloi lous which 
inou gazest on ! Ay, ci en the dim words which obscure thee 
now Flash, lightning-hke, with unaccustomed glow 
6 . To render dim or vague to the understanding; 
to render unintelligible, f To ohsctire oneself from^ 
to render one’s meaning obscure to {obsi), 

1584 in Spottiswood Hut Ch Scot \i. (1677) 331 He at 
first obscured himself from me, and would not be plain 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrwtage (1614) 129 To obscure, rather than 
illustrate, that which is so plainly there expressed xysx 
Johnson Raonhler No 156^2 The evidence [is] obscuied 
by inaccurate ar^mentation. 2840 Mill Dus, fy Disc, 
(1875) I, 409 This language . serves not to elucidate, but to 
disguise and obscure 187s Ouseley Mus Form xii 57 It 
[the fugue form for choruses] should be fieely adopted when- 
ever It does not too much obscure the sense of the words. 
Hence Obscuping vhl, sb, and///,G!. 
z6oa Marston Antonio's Rev u. iv, Under the hatches of 
obscurmgearth. x6xxCotgr an obscuring, 

darkening, dimming, ouercasting, ouershadowing. 1607 
Dampier Voy I 494 This obscuring of the Sun (by clouds] 
at noon, is commonly sudden. 1750 tr Leonardus' Mirr, 
^/<w/wx 28 The star , is hid with obscuring clouds X873 
J A. H. Murray Dial S Counties Scot 133 To indicate 
this obscui mg of unaccented vowels, 1885 Athenanwt 
26 Sept. 398/3 The relations between Eve and her brother, 
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little Tom, until the premature obscuring of that bright young 
piece of manhood 

Obscured (^bskiueud, poet, 

[-BD 1 J Made obscure ; darkened, dimmed ; bidden 
from the sight or perception ; fallen into obscurity, 
leoo Shaks Conu Brr 1 1 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant xspS — Merry IF v lU, xs Tlw are 
all couch'd in a pit hard by Hemes Oake, with ob&cura 
Lights i763EDWARDSin/»/»/ 7>««x LIII 229 Reflections 
of obscured things in air, when rcftected from the water 
X89X T. Hardy Tess (1900) 19/1 Pages of wrks devoted 
to extinct, half extinct, obscured, and ruined families. 
Hence Obscn'redly (-redli), adv 
1638 Gaule Prod The (1629) 402 This numbred while 
[the forty days between resuriectioii and ascension] Chnst 
passed not .. obscuredlyj but appeared oft ZEZ64X Bp 
Mountagu Acts Mott, 346 This continued among 
Pagans .though obscuredly. 

0l38curely (^skiuo’iU), adv, [f, Obsourb a, 
+ -LV 2,] la an obscure way, manner, or degree. 

1 . a. Darkly; dimly, dully; not brightly or 
luminously, b. So as to be indistinct to the sight 
or other sense; dimly, indistinctly, c. With a 
dark, sombre, or dingy colour ; dully. 

cx5^ JoHNsoK Seven CAasuptons ii vii (1852) 194 They 
stood obscurely behind the trees x6ao Rowlands Ntght 
Raven 38 A night ob<;curely daike, or Moone light clcere 
1633 J. Hayward tr Biondfs Eromena^^ Torches, which 
(though of puie white was) were yet all artificially made 
obscurely browne « xSao PRAED/’nw«j(i864) II 420 There 
my Whole, obscurely bright. Still shows his little lamp by 
night, z^ Darwin Voy Nat xxi (1873) 498 It is com- 
posed of obscurely-stratified hard sandstone. 1871 — De&c 
Man II XII 2$ Tbe young are obscurely tinted xByx Roby 
Lat Grant, I, Pref 73 In English we are in the habit of 
changing, or pronouncing obscurely, short vowels in un- 
accented syllables. ^ 

2 . fig. With obscurity of meaning, expression, or 
exposition ; not plainly or clearly. 

*5*7 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy (1589) *53 It [a map] can- 
not be but obscurely set out 1563 W1N3KT Four St. oir Thre 
Quest Wks 1888 I \on Quhy hef ze setfurth the said 
pennance sa obscuirlie? 1633 J Hayward tr. Btondi's 
Erometm 48 By your absence have I obscurely ghessed, 
and by your letters clearely understood of the strange leso- 
lution. X797-X803 Foster in Life 6* Gorr (1846) I. 19s To 
reveal, though obscurely. *838 Dickens Nich. Nuh Iv, 
She even went so far as to hint obscurely at an attachment. 
3 In obscunty; inconbpicuously. 

159a Greene Gtoai's IV Wit (1617) 8 You will bee 
accounted a peasant, if hue thus obscureUe. 169* Wood 
Ath, Oaron 1, 260 Most JPoets dye poor, and consequently 
obscurely 1763-^1 H Walpole Vertue's Anecd Paint 
(1786) III 223 He lived obscurely in Knave’s-acre, in 
partnership with a house painter 1876 Browning St 
Maitvi's S, V, Though corpses rot obscurely, Ghosts escape. 

Obscu rement. ra^^e [f. Obsoubb v, + 
-MBifT.] csQbscubaojion ; production of obscurity. 

1658 R. Franck North, Mem (1821) 382 The standard royal 
was advanced by Charles the hirst not far from the 
ohscurements of Mortimer's Hole, a 1703 Pomfret Dies 
Nooiss, Poems (1790) 139 Now bolder fires appear, And o’er 
the palpable obscurement sport, Glaring and gay as falling 
Lucifer. *834 Fraser's Mag X 659 Tnere is a noble vem 
of poetry . . which shines through all the obscurement of 
translation 

ObscTi*rexiess. rare, [f. Obsottbb <;. + 
-BESS.] The quality or condition of being Obscure 
(m various senses) ; » Obsoubity. 

XS09 Barclay Shyp oTFelys^iyfo) 53 To knowe of Logike 
« For by argument it maketh euident Muche obscurenes 
X533 Edfn Decades 129 The obscui enesse of the caue into 
the which he was farre enteied. 1570 Billincslfy Budid 
X xviii 247 The difficulty and obscurenes of this booke. 
*6oS Bacon Ado Learn, i. 111 p 2 The privateness or 
obscureiiess . of life of contemplative men. 1727 Bradley 
Fani, Did, s v. Draught horse^ If you discover some Spot, 
Obscureness, or Whiteness therein. 1754 Edwards Fteed, 
Will IV viu 247 The Imperfection of our manner of con- 
ceiving of Things, and the Obscureness of Language. 2^3 
M, Arnold Lit ^ Dogma (1876) 82 The characters of 
humility, obscurenes^, and depression, were commouly at- 
tributed to the Jewish Messiah. 

Obson'rer. rare, [f. Obscure v. + -er i ] One 
who or that which obscures. 

1630 Lord Bantam'^ Persees 94 A waster and obscurer 
of such louelynesse x86g Daily News 23 Nov , It was 
foitunate that we were not dependent for illumination on 
these patent obscurers, 

t Obscil*ri:fy| v, Ohs, rare ff. L. ohsalr-us 
Obscure a. + -fy ; cf obs. F. obscurtfier (Scarron 
1650).] trans. To render obscure; to hide. 
i6m Wither inArb Gamer Vi 367 Not 

that I wish obscurified Her matchless Beauty i8s6 
BcNTHAMin /ftfD.VI 494 Misapplication of anyone 
of the three obscurified terms — trusty use, and confidence 

ObscuTism. rare, [f. Obscure a, + -ish.] 
« OBSOUBANTIsat 

xSax Frtuer^ Mag XXIII. 142 We have objeeted to the 
theological obscurism of blind submission which some are 
preaching as a cure for the evils of the day. Jbid » To 
maintain that obscurism in religious doctrine 

Obscurity (^Skiue-riti). Also 5 obsour©te(e, 
-itee, 5-6 obsouTte, -itie, [a F. obscuntf 
(1305 in Hatz.-DaTm.),also 111 OF. obscurU.oscurti, 
ad. L obscuritdt'-em, f. obscur*us Obscure a, : see 
-ITY.] The quality or condition of being obscure, 
1 . Absence of light (total or partial); darkness; 
dimness, dullness ; concr, a dark place, 

X48X CAXTONil/y^, II, XXV, 1x8 This thynge is the clowde. 
Bui It hath not so moche obscurete that it taketh fro vs the 


OBSBOBATIOWT. 


clernes of the day. i$oo Melusme 22 None ob^urle or 
darknes was seen about it x6xi Bible Isa hx. 9 We waite 
for light, but behold obscuntie 1791 Mrs Radclu i l R om. 
Forest 1, The obscurity of the dawn confined his views 
x8s3 KIane Gnnnell Bap xlvii (1856) 444 A strange, 
palpable obscurity gradually wrapped itself over every 
thing 1854 JSC Abbott Napoleon (1855! II xx 277 
Caulaincourt galloped in the deep obscurity by another 
route to Paris. 

2 . The quality or condition of being unknown, 
inconspicuous, or insignificant. 

x6io Drayton Idea x. Thy gifts thou m obscurity dost 
waste 1659 B Harris PanvaVs Iron 237 A certain 
Fellow of the very dregs of the People, uho had dyed 
in the obscurity of his birth, had not this furious levolt 
. , elevated him *730-46 Thomson Autumn 1023 The bigh 
for suffering Worth Lost in obscurity. 1873 Hamlrton 
Iniell Life x iiu (1875) 349 The greater numbei have to 
remain in positions of obscurity 

b An obscure or unknown person. 
xSea Atkenseum 14 Jan sr/* Herr Z.yt goes tliroiigh the 
whole number of ODScurities from Leibnitz to Kant. 1890 
B. L Gilddrsleeve Ess, A bind 306, I left them all and 
married this poor, young on&cunty. 

8 . The quality or condition of not being clearly 
known or comprehended. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 109 The thouglit is* enuoluped m 
obscurete and vnder the clowdes 1603 Holland Plutarch s 
Mor, 62 In Philosophic, where at the fiist there secnieth 
to be some strangenesse, obscu^ie, and I wot not what 
barrennesse. 1674 in Essex Papas iCamdcii) I. 232 , 1 must 
confess I have evei bin uneasy to finde things in so much 
obscunty. *813 J Thomson Iff/lttm sej To remove 
any part of the obscunty uhich prevails with regard to the 
nature and progress of mortification 1876 HumI'Iikiyh 
Cotn'Coll, Man li 7 The precise date of the origin of 
coined money is lost m obscurity. 

4 . Lack of perspicuity in language; uncertainty 
of meaning ; unintelligibleness, 

1538 Starkey Eftgland 11, 1, 145 A 1 obscui yle and darkenes 
both in wiytyng and in al communycatyon sprjngyth 
therof x6o» Campion Eng Poesy Wks (Bullen) 231 T here 
IS no writing too brief that, without obscurity, compicbends 
the intent of the writer 175* Johnson Rambler No, 169 
p X3 One of the most pernicious eifects of haste is obscurity. 
1870 Swinburne Ess, 6* litud (187s) 273 Real and oflenMvc 
obscunty comes merely of inadequate thought embodied in 
inadequate language. 

b. All obscure point*, an unintelligible, or not 
clearly intelligible, speech or passage 
1398 Trbvisa Barth, De P R \ (149s) 3 Desyrous to 
vnderstonde the obscui etees or derknesse of holy sciipturcs. 
1729 Butler Serm, Pref , But even obscurities arising from 
other causes than the abstruseness of the argument may not 
be always inexcusable xB7SjowrnT/’/flt/o(ed 2)III, 43TI10 
obscurities of eaily Greek poets arose necessatily out of the 
state of language. 

+ ObscU'rOUSi a. Oh rare"^^ [f. L. ohsctlr’US 
Obscure -t -ous,] Dark, gloomy, obscure. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patrmn (W. de W. 1495) i, xlviii. 
9ib/2 A countree wheie the sonnene the moiie dyde not 
bhyne, but there were derke tenebrees and obscurous. 
Obsecate, erron. form of Obca cate 
Obsecrate (^•bs/'kr^«t), v, rare, pedantic [f. 
L. obsecidt-, ppl stem of obseadte to beseech, 
entreat (prop, m the name or for the sake of some- 
thing sacicd), f. ob on account ai^-saadi e to make 
sacred, f. sacer, sacr~ sacred,] trans. To entreat 
earnestly, as m the name of sometliing sacred; 
to beseech, supplicate (a person) , to beg (a thing). 

xfiOT A M, tr Guitlemeau's Fr, Chirmg, *v, I most 
humblely obsecrate all men to receave gratefully ilin, my 
laboure i6ox Monday & Chittie Down/, Robt, Pail 
Jluntingtonii 11 in Hazl DodsleyVlll 135 [Ralph, I om» 
bttsticaTly\ I obsecrate ye with all courtesy , you would 
vouch or deign to proceed. 1767 Campui i i Lextph 113 [/« 
rtdiaelel I obsecrate you, Mu Doctor, to concede me leave 
of absence z8x8 Scoit Rob Rty xx\i, Andtew Fairsetvice 
employed his lungs in obsecratiiig a share of Dcugals 
protection. 

phsecration (pbsikr^*jDn>. [ad. L. obsecuJ- 
tion^em, n. of action f. obsecrate to Obsecrate ; 


1 . Earnest entreaty, supplication; sometimes m 
ong L. sense, Entreaty made in the name of the 
deity or some sacred thing. 

X382 'Wycuv Ps cxlii[il I Lord parceyue myn obsicia- 
cioun iVulg obsecfa/iauem} — JVw xvm With obse* 
craciouns speketh the pore man 1482 Mouh of Pa aham 
(Arb ) 25 For hys enrayes he made meruailous praj er*. and 
obsecracyons 1^77 tr Bulltngefs Decades (1592) 014 In 
inuocation or petition we comprehend obsecration, wnuh is 
a more vehement praier. <1x699 briLLiNWLFPT (J ), That 
these were comprehended under the sacra, is manifest frnin 
the old form of obsecration. XQ54 Faufr thowih in Hoh, 
«m XV, (1872)275 Obsecration js the adding of some motive 
or adjuration to^ our demands (in prayer], 1883 Stevfnson 
Silverado Sq lu (1886) *7 Behold the analyst., ratbing hands 
in obsecration, attesting god Lyoeub. 

b. Rhet, (See quots ) 

x^ R, Barnerd Faith/, Sheph, 67 Obsecration j this U 
making of request to the Hearers., mtreating the auditory 
to yeeTd some thing for their good 1837 Bncycl, Bnt, 
7) XVI 319/1 Obsecration, m Rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator implores the assistance of God or roan. 

2. spec. One of the suffrages or prayers of the 
Litany introduced by the word 'by* (L per), 

1877 E. DKmA,Proyerbooh 172 The Obsecrations which 
commence at ver xx are prayers for deliverance from bin 
and Its TOnsMuences 1890 Mrs Plnnv Cox/r 4^ I L 
V. 133 He began the Litany.. be belccitd ctn,uu of the 
obsecrations. 
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Hence Olbseova'tionary a» snext. 

1829 T Hook Bank to Bames 76 The obsecrationary 
objurgation is beautiful. 

t Obsecratory, a, Obs» rare, [f, L. ppl. 
stem obsecrdt- (see above), or obsecrdier bescecher . 
see -OBV,] Characterized by obsecration. 

1624 Bp Hall Pectce Maker § s6 (R ) That giaclous and 
obsecratory charge of the blessed Apostle of the Gentiles 

Obse'de, v, rare. [a. F. obsederiy 6-1 7th c ), ad, 
L. ohndere, cf. Possedb v."} iratis, = Obsess v. 
Hence Obse'ding/// a, 

188s R L. & F, Stevekson Dynamtier 132 Half a minute 
and he would be free from his obscdmg lodger. 1892 
Pall Mali G. 21 Nov 2/2 The Devil sugared over in a 
basket of fruit, obsedes the body of a Bavarian boy 
t Obsee’k, v. Obs, rare~'^, [app. f. L ob^ (Ob- 
I a) + Seek z/,, through association with L. obsequT : 
see next ] trans To seek to obtain. 

1646 J BcunaiGGE Kwm Acc. aft None but famous . 
persons were wont to obseeke that Office of Censorship. 

+ Obse’que, v Obs, rare. [ad. L. obseqtu. see 
Obsequy 1 ,] trails. To comply with, yield to, obey 
1720 J JoiiNSOtt Catt Ef!^ Ch Ixx, If he formerly obse- 
qued the Devil thro’ Effeminacy, now let him fast by Way 
of Retaliation 


Obseque, variant of ObsequyI Obs, 
0*bsequence. Now ran [ad L. ohse^ 
quentta^ f. obsequeitt-em Obsbquent.] Compliance, 
complaisance, obsequiousness. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor 1153 More force of law, 
than voluntary obsequence, 1622 Lalderwood Course 
Con/brtmty Insinuating them by flatterie and obsequence 
into thepnnces favour 1884 D G. Mitchell Bound To- 
t'Cthcr 11 43 The monarch was charmed . . not le«s by the 
splendor of his work than by his grave courtly obsequience 

t O'baequeilt, a. Obs, [ad L. obsequent-em 
compliant, yielding, etc , pr, pple. of obsequT : 
cf obs F obseqtunt^ and see ObseqdyI] Com- 
pliant, yielding, obedient. 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 38 b, Benyuolent, lybeiall, 
obsequent 1543 Necess Doctr N ij b, The greate parte of 
the leined men that were there, weie obsequente to the 
pleasui e and wy 11 of the bysshoppes of Rome ifiox Holland 
Plwy Pref , The tongue In &n Englishman’s head is framed 
so flexible and obsequent, that it can pronounce naturally 
any othei language, a 16x9 Fotherbv Aiheenu 11. 1 §6 
(1022) i8x Plyant, and obsequent to his pleasure 

Ob86^uial (^bszkwial), a, [f. Obsequy^ + 
-All.] Of or pertaining to funeral obseqiues. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii xxiu. 185 Funerary and 
Obsequial Festivals 1844 Wilson Brit India I 

467 1 o perform the obsequial rites Z831 S Judd Maigaret 
11 L (1871) 172 Parson Welles, as the last obsequial act . 
thanked the people for their kindness to the dead and the 
living 

Oose'quian, a. rai e [f. L obsequt-um + -an ] 
AncieiiC Iltst Of or pertaining to the Obseqmum , 


see quot 

X788 Gibson Dccl ^ F Ui. V. 398 The troops, who, in the 
new language of the empire, were styled of the Qbsegutan 
Theme {Note In the divuion of the Themes^ or provinces 
described by Constantine Porphyrogemtus the Ooseguium^ 
a Latin appellation of the army and palace, was the fourth 
in the puolic order ) 

Olbse^uies ; see Obsequt 2 
Obsequio'sity. [ad me.di,lj.obsequiosiias(p\3iC) 
i abseqtiiosus see next and -ITY.] Obsequiousness 
1885 H James Little lourxxxx. 186 His application will 
be accompanied with the forms of a considerable obsequi- 
osily, and in this case his request will be granted as civilly 
as It bai been made. 


Obsequious (^bsf kwios), a [ad. L obsequios^ 
us coin^iant, obedient, f obseqmum Obsequy 1 : 
cf F obsequuttXf *^«j-tf(i5-i6lhc inHatz.-Darm.) ] 

1 . Compliant with the will or wishes of another, 
esp of a superior; prompt to serve, please, or 
follow duections J obedient; dutiful. 'Novrrare. 

a t4SoManki/id(Brandl 1898)4 Owur obsequyouseseruyee 
to hyra xulde be aplyede 1530 Tindale Pf act. Prelates 
Wks, (1573) 368/1 Was no man so obsequyous and seruiceable 
1598 Shaks. Mefry IV iv ii 2, I see you are obsequious 
in your loue 1667 Milton P vi 10 Light issues forth, 
and at the other dore Obsequious darkness enteis a 1703 
Burkitt On N T, Mark xl 6 The most unruly and 
untrained creatuies become obsequious to Christ ^1839 
Macaulay Htst Eng xxui V 2 An army may be so con- 
stituted as to be . efficient against an enemy, and yet 
obsequious to the civil magistrate 

tb. Through association with ObsequyS- Duti- 
ful in performmg iuneral obsequies or manifesting 
legard for the dead ; proper to obsequies. Obs 
1588 SiiAKs. Tit A. V 111 153 Stand all aloofe, but Vnkle 
diaw you neere, To shed obsequious teares ypon this 
Irunke 160a — Nai/i i 11 92 The Suiuiuer bound In 
flliall Obligation To do obsequious Sorrow, 4:1674 fuser 
jriwsKwoS C/t In Geiil/. Jl/«r LXX i J” 
of hib deeve Father His obsequious son Richard Webb 
set up this monument . 1 u 

A Unduly or servilely compliant; ignobly sub- 
missive i manifesting or characterized by servile 
complaisance ; fawning, ciinging, sycophantic. 

x6o2 Marston Ant. dt Mel. i Wks 1856 In With m^t 
obsequious sleek brow'd inteilain *670 Marvell Corr. 
Wks;i872-s II. 351 The House was thin and obsequious 
X720 Swift Fates Clergymen^ He now awuircd a 
low, obsequious, aukward bow.^ 1848 Dickens Bomb^ 1, 
Following him out, with most obsequious politeness. 


I Contb 1889 R Brydall Art Scot vii 131 The timid, 
insignificant, and obsequious-looking pock-pitted youth, 
tb transf, of a plant* 'Creeping*. Obs, 

I *®57 Tomlinson Renou's DisA a68 Its root emits many 
crass, obsequious branches. 

Obse quiously, adv, [f. piec. + ] in 

an obsequious manner , t with ready compliance 
or eagerness to seive or please, dutifully {obs)^ 
with undue submission, deference, or complaisance; 
in a servile, fawning, or abject way 
1599 Marston Sco Vtllame i iv. 191 To day, to day, 
implore obsequiously Trust not to morrowes will. 2623 
Bingham Xenophon 21 What friends soeuer he chose ,he 
vsed most obsequiously xyox De Fot True born Eng 53 
No Subjects more obsequiously obey 1736 Shenstoke 
7 o a Lady 7 Oct , When theatres for you the scenes forgo. 
And the box bows, obsequiously low. x866 Geo Eliot 
F Holtxx (1868) 122 ‘Won't you please to walk into the 
parlour, sir?’ said Chubb, obsequiously. 

tb. With dutiful performance of funeral obse- 
quies or due tokens of regard for the dead ; in the 
manner of a mourner. (Cf. Obsequious i b.) Obs. 

x^ Shake Rich. Ill, l it 3 Whil’st I a-while obsequi- 
ously lament Ih’ vntimely fall of Vertuous Lancaster *608 
R Johnson Seven Champions 60 There obsequiously to 
offer up onto the angry destinies many a bitter sighe 
and teare. 

Obse*qiliousness. [f.asprec. + -NBSS] The 
quality ot bemg obsequious ; obsequious conduct, 
a. Ready compliance or obedience ; eagerness to 
serve or please j dutiful service. Now rare or Obs. 

x^7 Bokenham Seyntys j^oxh ) 157 In al this lyme wych 
so b^yly She shewyd this meke obsequy ousnesse 15^ 
Udall, etc Erasvi Par John xit 82 This womans ob- 
sequiousnesse and benefite towardes me. 1638 Rawley tr. 
Bacon's Lt/e^ Death (1650) 14 A singular good Mother, and 
Wife; And yet, no lesse Famous, for htr Libertie, than 
Obsequiousnesse towards her Husband 1767 Lewis Statius 
X. 923 note. In order to win her Affections by his Obsequi- 
ousness 

b, Seivile submission or complaisance; servility. 
1613 Shfrley Trav Persia 107 According to the corrupt 
condition of all Courts, m which the loue of obsequiousnesse 
tothePiince is more power able then the feaie to do ill. 
1727-38 Cjict Fables II nu 23 With what obsequiousness they 
bend, To what vile actions condescend 1877 Black Green 
Past XXX (1878} 240 'J he obsequiousness that marks the 
relations between the waitei and the guest at an hotel 

Obse’gmty. raie—\ [irreg. f. Obsequi-ous - i* 
-ITY.] Obsequiousness. 

2892 Cornh Mag- June 586 He saluted the Provincial with 
a nervous obsequity which was unpleasant to look upon. > 
tO'bseq,uy^* Obs. Also 6 obseque, 6-7 
obseqnie. [ad. L obsequt-tim compliance, com- 
plaisance, obedience, in pi. acts of compliance, f. 
obsequt to follow or comply with, f. ob- ^Ob- i a) 

-f- sequl to follow. Partly a. obs. F, obseque 
^obdissance’ (^1420 in Godef).] Ready com- 
pliance with the will or pleasure of another, esp 
of a superior ; deferential service ; obsequiousness 
1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) II 219 Bestes and other crea- 
tures, whiche were create to the obsequy of subieccion \ad 
obsegmum sidijtcttonisl Ibid HI 35 Liguxgus 3afe lawes 
movenge peple to the obsequy of princes 1483 Caxtok 
Gold. Leg 333 b/i He gaf fyrst to his neyghbour Eis power 
in aydynge and obsequyes cx5S0 Disc Common fVeal 
Eng. (1803) III, I owe mm not only obeysaunce but also the 
obseque 1 can. 1652 Earl Monm tr. Biniivogho's Htsi 
Relat 39 Very great IS the obsequie which the whole People 
shew unto him [a 1677 Hale Prim Ortg Man iv. 11 308 
We find every Command of the Divine Will answered oy 
an immediate obsegmum in the created Matter ) 
b Kilual services, rites, rare. 

2550 Bale Apol 30 Appoynted to the cercTnoniall obsequyes 
in the bowse of God. 1605 Chapman A 11 Fooles Plaj s 2873 
I t27 You enioye a husband and may freely Perfoime 
obsequies you desire to loue. 

Obsequy always in pi. obseqtiies 
(p’bsikwiz) Forms stag. 5 obseque, 5-6 -qui, 
-quye, (6 oseque), 6-8 obsequie, 5-8 -quy , pi. 
4- obsequies, (6 -ouyoe\ [a. AF. obsequie (also 
OF., 1316 in Godef ), = usual OF. obsbque (psdque, 
etc, 12th c), pi. obsbqueSi ad. med.l , obsequtse, 
acc pi cbsequtds. 

A solitai y and doubtful instance of late L obseqmds (other 
wise read cjeseguids) occurs m an inbcnpuon Late or 
Med L obseguue appears to have arisen thn ugh mixture of 
extequm funeral rites, and obsegmum dutiful service, see 
these words in Dii Cange, and cf. Excqoy ] 
huneial ntes or ceremonies; a funeral, f For- 
merly sometimes including commemorative ntes 
or sei vices (performed at the grave of the deceased or 
elsewhere), or denoting these alone, f a. sing Obs 
2475 Parlenay 2332 His funerall obseque to-morn we da 
1335 {liothefy's Constable Cat Oct. i8m), Here folowythe 

the Oseque and mtieiroent of the Right highe and excelent 
Prences Lade Kateryn. 2558 Ricnmona IVtlls (Surtees) 
in, I will that my executors shall inaik one obsegui yerely 1 
for my soull in the place whear I am buried. 1590 Hakluyt 
Vw. 11 . 11 86 Nor the seuenth day onely, but the seuenth I 
moneth and yeere, within their owne houses they renue this 
obsequie, 267* Milton Samson 1732 1 0 fetch him hence, 
and solemnly attend With silent obsequie and funeral tiam 
Home to his Fatheis house 2705 Luctus Brit, 2 Without 
some Mournful Pomp and Obsequie. 

b. pi. 

CX3S6 Chaucer ffVif T 235 To the ladyes he restored 
agayn The Ixmes of hir housbondes that weren slayn To 
doon obsequies as was tho the gyse. 2483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 192/r The mayde. .kepte hym in vygylTes wylh lyghtes 


OBSEBVANOS. 

and in deuyne obsequyes as long as she lyucd c 1530 Ld 
Bfrners Arth. Lyt. Biyt (1814) 36 The kynge caused her 
obsecuyee to be done ryght sotempnely in the chirche. 1588 
Shaks Tti A. t. i x6o Loe at this 'lombe my tiibutarie 
teares, I render for my Bretherens Obsequies 1^0 Drydpn 
Cong Granada v i. See perform’d their Ftin'ral Obsequies 
2746 Smoli ett Reproof 143 At Peter's obsequies I sung no 
dirge. 2877 Gladstone Glean IV xxxv 364 We thus pro- 
vide the Sultan with abundant funds for splendid obsequies. 

tO*bserate, v, Obs. rare—^. [f. L. obserdt^^ 
ppl. stem of obserdre, f. ob^ (Ob- i d) + sera bolt.] 
trans. To bolt, to lock up. Hence t Obsera'tion. 

1623 CocKBRAM, Obsetaie. 2658 Phillips, Obserratwn 
[2678 Obseration], 

Observable (^bz§ JvabT), a and sb. [ad, L 
observdbtl-ts, f observdre to Obsekve , see -able, 
and cf. F. observable {c 15CO in Godef).] 

A. adj. 1 . That must or may be observed, 
attended to, or kept. 

1608 T. Morton P’reftfwJ Encoimi si Obseruable for per- 
petuall remembrance X609 Bible (Douay) Exod, xii 42 
This is the observable night of our Lord. 1870 H Spencer 
Prtnc Sociol. §348 Forms observable in social intercourse 

2 . ^ That may be observed or taken notice of, 
noticeable ; perceptible, 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep iot As the head may be 
^tuibed by the skin, it may the same way be relieved ; os 
is observable in balneations 2711 Addison Spect Na 236 
f 3 Any little Slip is more conspicuous and observable in 
hi< Conduct than m another's 1823 H J Brooke Introd 
Crjstallogr « The regularity and symmetry observable 
in the forms of crystallized bodies X874 Green S/ior t Hist 
viit § X. 455 A marked change m public sentiment became 
at once observable, 

3 . Worthy of observation, notice, or mention, 
noteworthy, f Formerly m stronger sense: Re- 
markable, notable. 

1609 Sir E Hoby Let to Mr T H ^ The Naturalisles, 
amongst manie other obseruable relations, lecord this of the 
Sir-uthio. i6tx Speed Hist Gt. But vi, xxxi. § 5 130 A 
man of so obseruable composednesse, as that he had bin 
neuer seene to laugh. 2667 Pepvs Diaty *5 July, Hogg is 

the most observ^le embezzler that ever was known 1775 
Johnson Wistem Isl .Inch Kenneth, We met with nothing 
very observable. 1780 Brand Hist Newcastle I, 495 There 
is an ob-servahle old chair m the vestry of this church 1828 
D'Xsraeli Chas /, II. x 244 A veiw observable incident in 
the history of Chai les. 2884 Sir R Baggallay in Law Rep 
27 Chanc. Div 108 It is observable that the application must 
be made on sofficient ground on affidavit or otherwise. 

B. sb, fl, A noteworthy thing, fact, or cir- 
cumstance. Chiefly in pi. Obs. 

2639 Fuller ^0^ IVarxix. (1647) 30 Asher entertaineth 
us with these observables xCm Pfpys Diary 27 Feb, 
Among other observables we drank the King's health out of 
a gilt cup given by King Henry VIII to this Company. 
17x3 Derham x 1 447 Another Observable m 
the Fibers of the Leaf, is their orderly Position 2748 
G. Adams Micrograph xxix (1747) 102 (The Snail ) 7 his 
slow paced iilimy Animal hath many curious Observables 
2822 Southey ( 1856} III 364 Among other observables. 
It ought to be noticed that she has peculiar names for her 
domestic implementb 

t 2 . A thing that may be obseived or noticed. 
Obs rate. 

1660 H More Mfyst* Gadl iii vu 70 Apparent as well from 
what they wi ite of his birth and amour*!, as from other ob- 
servables in his Image. 

fS A point to be observed or attended to. rare 
2703 T, N. Ctly d C Pm chaser 50 Of Observables in 
Buying and Laying Bricks 

Hence Obse'xvably adv , noticeably, perceptibly, 
t notably , Obse'rvablenees, the quality or fact of 
being observable. 

2646 SirT Browne Pseud Ep 323 It grew observably 
shallower m his dayes 1727 Baii ey vol, 11 ^Obsei-vableness, 
fitness, easiness, or worthiness to he obsei ved 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes 1 (1858) 188 A primary law of human nature, still 
everywhere observably at work. 

t Obse*rval. Obs, [f. Obseevb v. + -al 5 ] 
The action of observing ; observation ; observance. 

axg%4'NQvcmExam ni x (2740)659 The full Foice of the 
Libel will not appear without a previous Obsei val of what has 
been said of them, 2765 J Brown Chr. fit (2814) 291 The 
outward observal was partly remembered. 

Oliservance (pbz5*4vajis'^. Also 3-6 -aunce, 
(5 oboerv), 5 -ans, -auns, (6 -anss). [a F, 
observance 1250 in Godefroy), ad, L obseiDdnita 
regard, attention, notice; respect, reverence ; keep- 
ing or following of a law, custom, etc. ; in late L , 
religioub worship, f. obsei^vdirt-em^ pr. pple. of 
observure to Observe.] 

I. 1 . Theaclion or practice of observing, keeping, 
or paying attention to (a law, command, duty, 
ceremony, set time, or anything prescribed or fixed) ; 
due regard to (a custom, practice, rule, method, or 
any principle of action) Const, of, t to. 

1390 Gower Cotiflll 142 Fyf pointz, whiche he hath under, 
take To kepe and holde in observance 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlv 15 Thus 1 gife our the obseruanss Of luvjs cure. 
2596 Spenser F Q vx v. 35 In streight ob^eruaunce of re- 
ligious vow. x6o2 Shaks. Nam i iv 16 It is a Custome 
More honoured in the bieach, then the obseruance 2640 
Milton Etkou ix 85 Under the colour of a blind and litteral 
observance to an oath Richardson Gravdison XV. x. 

78 Your own reason shall . direct your observances of my 
advice 1785 Palcy Mor. Phths v viiu (1827)94/2 To comply 
with the religious observance of Sunday. 1841 Lane A rao. 
Nis. I. 70 The observance of this festival . . continues three 
or four days. 1856 Kane A ret. Bxpl, 11 . vni. 89 The Dofety 



OBSBBVANCY. 

of the whole company exacts the sternest observance of 
discipline. t .V 

b. The keeping of a prescribed ritual; the 
performance of customary worship or ceremony. 

CX380 Wycuf Sel, Ill 43a 3‘f o^servaunce in lyves 
of fadns profytede to many men neveij>elees it wer a pur 
open folye to make herof a rewle for al and for ever, 
OiAUCER Knt 's T 642 For to doon his ohseruaunce to May. 
1500-30 i>uNBA.R Poems V 27 Do ^our obseruance devyne 
'1 o him that is of kingis King *603 Bacon 
I To the King § i Dayly sacrifices, and free will offerings . 
the one proceeding vpon ordinarie obseruance [L evytiuah 
cuIitiVi the other vppon a devout cheerefulnesse 1700 
Drydfn Pal ^ Arc 1 175 To do the observance due to 
sprightly May 18x3 H & J. Smith Rej Addr 111 34 The 
scenes of Shakspeare and our bards of old, With due ob- 
servance splendidly unfold 1874 Green Short HisL viii, 
§ 5 509 The King’s first acts were directed rather to points 
of outer observance. 

2. An act performed in accordance with prescribed 
usage, esp one of religious or ceremonial cha- 
racter; a practice which is customarily observed, 
customary nte or ceremony, custom ; f something 
which has to be observed ; an ordinance, rule, or 
obbgatory practice {pbsX 
a 1235 Alter* R 24 Heo voleweS her, ase in okre obseru- 
aunces, muchel of ure ordre. c 1391 Chaucer AshoL il § 4 
Thetseben obseruancezof iudiciarmatiere& rytes of paiens 
c 1400 Betyn 3982 Thurh oute all our inarcbis it is the 


ohs'ervaunce. c 1430 Ptlgr L^f Manhode iv xxix, (186^ 
bounden and bounden ayen; fretted with 


She IS 


all 


oSseruaunces. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov loi They ! 
confessed that suche landes as they had, were seruile, 
for the whiche they were bounden to certayn obseruances 
1588 SuAKS. i Z, Z, I i 36 There are other strict obseru- 
ances . As not to see a woman in that terme, , . And one 
day in a weeke to touch no foode, 1739 Butler Serm 
Balaam Wks 1874 XI 90 Superstitious observances , will 
not mend matters with us. z86x Wright Ess Archsol 
11 XXI. T70 Almost all the fine arts derived their origin 
from religious ceremonies and observances. 

b. An ordinance to be observed ; esp* the rule, 
or one of the regulations, of a religious order ; spec* 
of the Observants or stricter Franciscans. 

138a Wyclif I Chroiu xxiii 32 And kepe thei the ob- 
seruauncis [ohserDafiones] of the tabernacle. — Eeek* xUv. 

8 han putte keepers of m3m obseruaunces in my sayn- 
tuane to 3oar self 1387 1 revisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 401 
pese ben oh>ervaunces Jxit semekhard in hat [Cistercian] 
ordour . pel schal were no manere furres [etc ] c 1450 St 
Cuihbsrt (Surtees) 1401 pe same obseruance J>ar J>ai auysed 
Before at mailrose han had bai vsed 1502 Arnolds Cht on 
(i8ri) 156 There he ded make friers of y® obseruancis 1706 
tr Duhin's Eccl Htsi rtihC II iv.xi 440 The Franciscans 
were divided into Conventual Friars ana Friars of the strict 
Observance 1834 Efttycl But (ed 7) X 221/z Two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole Franciscan order, which 
subsist to this day j namely, the conventual brethren^ and 
the brethren of the observance* 

c. traivf A company of religious persons 
observing some rule, or belongmg to some order; 
also, their convent or place of habitation, rare, 

i486 Bk St, Albans Fvij, An obseruans of henmytes 
1876 Browning PaeehmroUo xvii 14 Lately was coffered 
A corpse in its sepulchre, situate By St John's Observance 
II, 3. The observing of due respecter deference 
to a person, respectful or courteous attention, 
dutiful service. (Rarely const, of^ arch* 
c 1374 Chaucer Ami ^ Arc 218 Who-so truest is That 
. dothe her ohseruaunce Alwey to oon and chaungeth for 
no newe 1433 Jas. I Kmgts Q cxxiii, (Duhare Is becum- 
myn, , The besy awayte, the hertly obseruance, That 
quhilum was amongis thame so ryf ? ^1548 Hall Chr<nt , 
H an* y If Of hia bounden duetie and ob^ervaunce, which, 

he ought to the kyng hys master. 1647 Prince Charlfs 
Lewis in Elks Ortg Lett Ser 11 III. 334, I will never 
forget the personal respect and observance 1 doe owe you 
X741 Middleton Cicero II, vui 230 He attached himself 
very early to the observance of Cicero 1859 Tennyson 
Geravti ^ Enid 48 He compass'd her with sweet observances 
A nd wo rship 

m. t4. Observant care, heed. Obs, 
c 13B6 Chaucer Pars T' f 673 The Auaricious man doolh 
moore obseruance inkgpynge of his iresor than .to sermce 
of Ihesu enst c >449 Fecock Retr 226 The consideracioun 
and the observaunce Awaite and diligence which is to be 
had in such Mater z6oa Shaks Hmu iir ii. 21 Sute the . 
Action to the Wordjthe Word to the Action, with this 
speciall obseruance That you ore-stop not the modestie of 
Nature. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 119 This observance is 
absolutely necessary to Damask roses 

6. The action of paying attention (to what is 
said), of observing or noticing (what is done); 
notice ; watching : « Obsekvatioit 5. 
z6oo Shaks A VL m ii 247 Take a taste of my finding 
obseruance. x6o3 Marston 
dni fr Jifel r Wks 1856 I 15 Vouchsafe me, th^, your 
hush t observances 1634 Massinger Vety Worn v. 1, I 
p^sed, And prwd, in every place, without observance. 173a 
Neal Hist* Punt I 22 The Popish party put him upon 
a nice o^ervance pf her carnage 1859 Ruskin Tmo Paths 
iv, 156 Consider how much intellect was needed in the 
architect, and how much observance of nature, 

ObservaucyC^bzS’Jvansi). [ad 'L,observantia* 
or directly f. Observant : see -anoy,] 

1, The quality of being observant or observing ; 
fthe action of observing, observation (^i^j.). 
tSW MAPLEir 1^. Forest 80 Aristotle by observaunev had. 

j ^ “““Jer the awliil 


Hand Of Di^pline and strict Observancy 

C J-tg, I 121 Shrewdness, accurate observancy, 
Nespectml or obsequious attention, arch. 
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1601 J Wheeler Tnat Comm Ded Aij b, The dewtifull 
Observancie, and Promptitude, which the said Companie 
alwayes shewed towardes your Fathers sertuce 1616 R 
Times* Whistle vi 2829 A •supple knee, And oyly mouth 
and much observancie 1671 L Addison West Baibaiy n^ 
To please their husbands, to whom they are taught by their 
Alcoran to bear a dutiful observancy. x868 Browning 
R ing^ Bk IV 930 How bend him To such observancy of 
beck and call 

1 3 Observance of forms, rules, or ceremonies ; 
a nile to be observed Obs* rare 
1609 Danifl Civ Wars viii, xcvii. Which they enjoy 
more naturall and free. Than can great Pow rs, chain’d with 
(Dbseivancy. x6a8 Vennfr Baths of Bathe (x6so) 261 By 
his clinical and unnecessaiy observancies 

4. A house of the Observant order. 

1876 Browning Pacchiarotto xix 9 A convent of monk*;, 
the Observancy 

II Observa ndum. ran. PI. -a (enon. -as). 
[L., = (thing) to be obseived ] Something to be 
observed or noted 

IJ704 Swirr T Tub vit, Those judicious Collectors of 
bright parts, flowers, and Obseivandas Ibid Concl , The 
issues of my Observanda begin to glow loo large for tlie 
receipts 

Observant (^bzowant), a and sb [a F. 
observant (formerly as sb), pr. pple. of observer 
to Observe ] A. adj* 

1 Attentive m observing a law, custom, principle, 
or anything prescribed or fixed; caieful to perform 
or practise duly. Const, of (f id), 

t6o8 Tofsell Serpents (1658) 720 Thinking, hy this 
devotion ( in this obseivant manner) to pacific the wiath 
of God 1633 J Havwaud tr Btondi's Eromina 24 When 
custome hath brought a thing to become ,, honour, whoso- 
ever 15 not observant and obedient tlieielo, is dishonored 
X70X W WoiTON Ilist RoinCf Rf arcus i 19 Exactly 
observant of Sincerity and Truth x8zp Lytton Disowned 
XI, [She was] very observant of the little niceties of phrase 
and manner. 1834 Mpdwin Angler in Wales II. 332 Con- 
scientiously observant of contracts, 
t2. Showing respect, honour, or deference; 
dutifully regal Jful , considerately attentive ; assidu- 
ous in service , obsequious. Const qf^ to Obs, 
x6o4 R Caworey TaPle a Iph , Obseruant^ dutiful!, full 
of diligent seruice 2605 Bacon Adv Lenin i To tlie 
King § 2 Beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of 
prebumption but with the observant eye of duty and 
admiration, a 17x3 Ellwood A uiobwg (1714) 170 Yet this 
. made them a little the mote observant to me. 1725 
Pope Odyss 1 342 Observant of the Gods, and sternly just 
*743 PococKE Descr, East I. iv ii 167 They are m the 
bands of very kind masters, and are as observant of them, 

8. Carefully particular about a matter , heedful 
1637 Haktwill a pal iv vii § 6, 358 Of their weight they 
were so carious and observant, that they had them weighed 
many times at their very tables 1691 T H[aleJ Ace Hew 
Invent 22 The Dutch are equally observant with us, in 
the sheathing their Rudder Irons a 1774 Goldsm Hist, 
GreeceW 118 To be scrupulously observant to avoid offend- 
ing the pnnee 1891 Lounsbury Stud, Chaucer X. in 232 
The very difficulty of getting a correct copy at the hands of 
the scribe must have had a tendency to make the author . 
more observant about the character of his own original* 

4 That takes notice, attentive m marking or 
noting, quick to notice or perceive. Const, of {f on). 

x6o3 Shaks. Ham* i 1. 71 This same strict and most ob- 
seruant Watch ^ 1649 Jer Taylor Gi Exemp r Ad Sect. 
VI S 9 The active Ihety of a credulous, a pious and less 
observant age. a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) HI 434 A 
most accomplished gentleman^ and an observant traveller 
*7*5 PoFE Odyss i s Wand'nng from clime to clime, ob- 
servant stray’d. i8ox Euz Helmc St JlfaigarePs Cave 
(1819) I, xvii 205 Cautiously observant on all that passed 
1834 Byron yuan xv xv, Observant of the foibles of the 
crowd 1866 Geo, Ei iot F Holt v, (1868) S3 Felix Holt, when 
he entered, was not m an observant mood. 

U 5 caiachr Observable, Ohs* 

16x5 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 201 Onely such things 
as most obsernant were, I thought to shadow briefely 
x6a3 Atlesbury Serin 14 Foure things in Christ to us are 
very observant 1653 Binning Serm (1845) 24S1 1 »ish we 
could have this image of ingratitude always observant to 
our eyes 

B sb, +1. One who observes a law or any- 
thing prescribed or fixed Const of Obs 
With the pi. observance (= OF observans) in first quot., 
cr tnhahtianee^ early pi of inhabitant sh , Accidkncf, etc 
C1470 G Ashby Policy Prince 560 Muche more rather to 
be obseruance Of crLslen lawe we shulde yeve attendance 
*593 Nashb Christs V 79b, Our Lawes allow no rewarde 
to theju* teM^te obserumts. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) ISO Suidas calleth them observants of the Lawe. 

2 spec A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan fnars which observes the strict rule, as 
restored at the beginning of the 15 th cent ; the 
other branch being the Conventnals. Also atlrib 
and appos,.^ as Observant Friars, Friars Observants. 

*474 Caxton Chesse iii 11. Evijb, Rehgyous men as 

^rivy Purse 
Ohservauntes at 

Grene;vichfc 2693 Emthannds Hist. Monast* Ord* 

xvi *73 They were called Minors of the Observants a 1746 
Lewis in Gutch Coll, Cur, II xpfi Frier Forest, one S’ the 
Observant Fnws 3856 Froude Htsi Eng* II 22S The 
houses of the Observants at Canterbury aiS Greenwich . 
were remessed. 1889 Atlienoium 29 June 820/3 The 01 ^ 
®Tq”* fi“PP«ssed before il the others 

to, A dutiful or attentive servant or follower: 
an obsequious attendant Obs. 

Twenty silly-ducking oh- 
seroants, Ihat stretch their duties nicely 1613 Purckas 
Pt ! ermag , (le,^) F« the J aUuaU of this 
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the Merchants, his deuoted and faithful! obscruants, . 
bought a slaue to represent that Idol 16x7 yanua Ling 
Ded, Presented by . your highnesses most humblest 
obseruant IBP 

Hence Obse rvantly adv , in an observant man- 
ner, attentively, heedfully ,* twilh chUifiil seivicc, 
f Obse rvantuesSf the quality of being oT)Scrvanl 
«i653 W Gouge m Spurgeon 1 teas Dav Ps cwi 6 
Read observantU^ the histones of the Gospel *660 1 ', 
Brookis. tr Le Blanc's Ttam 363 'J he whole nuiUitiuk 
observantly return to the Temple 1737 Bam ly yol II, 
Observantness, regardfnlness, respectfulness 1817 Fosi 1 u 
in Life ty Coir (1846) I cvi 467 He had obscivantly 
traversed the scenes 

t Observa ntially, adv Obs* late [f. '^ohso- 
vantial adj (f. L. ohwvdntia obfacrvaiice \ -al) 
+ -LY ] With careful observance 

1652 Gaule Magastrom 170 In ih.at icgard fht*! sei'iiis 
veiy obsei vantially to submit not only lo&tais and phintlaiy 
constellations, but to plants, See 

Observautiue (^bz5 avanlin). Also 7 -in. 
[a V.Obsef^antm in Godef.),f, O bservant : 

see -tneI.] = Observant U 2 
1646 Eapi Monm. tr, Biondi's Civil Wattes ix, 2^«j Tic 
built three Monastenes for the Convenuial! hums of Nunt 
Francis ordei, and three for the Obsci van lines 1838 

Prescott Petd Is (1846) II v 3|8 He scleclud foi 
tins purpose the Obsci vaiitines of t)ie Iranciscaii order. 

Observantist « Observant, Obseuvantine. 

In some leccnt Diets 

t O bservate, a. Obs* faie~^K [ad. T*. 
observd(~us, pa p])le of obw*vi 1 re’\ « Obskiived 

1653 Gauli JMagasUom 103 No nppiopiialt, lans.-vU'itUid 
observale experimenl 

t O’bservate, v. Obs, [ 1 . I*, obsa 

ppl siem of observlve*] tians « Observe 
1652 Gault Ma^asitont 187 Whether thitom.uit v or 
palinestry may not be accounted for a misttcssc 111 obset 
valing and oniiiiating magick and astrologiey 
t Observa tical, «. Obs.iarc’^K [iirt g. f. H. 
ohsei'vat-us observation -h -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to (scientific) observation , obsei vat ion al 
1703 T. S Art's Improv* p iv, A Coniplcat Experimcnt.il, 
and Observatical History, will be of great use to Anticipate 
the loss of many mre and useful Icxiicriments, Triveiuioiis 
and Arts 

Observation (f/bzuivt*i*Jon). Also 4 -cioun, 
6 -cion, [acl, X.*. obset'Vdtton-emf n. of action f. 
ebset-vate to OnaEBVB .* cf F ohservahon (laoo in 
Godef Compi),'] The action of observing; the 
fact observed, 

1 The action or practice of observing a law, 
covenant, set day, or anylliing jirescnbetl 01 fixed ; 
practical adherence to a custom, usage, or lule: -3 
OBaERVANCE I. Const of, j'to* Now rai c or Ob^. 
1535 Act vj Hen VIII, c ii § lo Tins present ar t shall 
. . binde euery officer to thubscrv.u ion then of 1551 
Robinson tr Mote's Utop 11 ix (iSyg) *579 Dunn.ituuis of 
vayne superstition, which m other countreys !«» iti git.Ue 
obseruaiion 1581 Marblcic A’/t of Notes es4 Affirinmg licit 
Circumcision was necesisane & llie observation <if the L.iwc 
Burton's Diary {i%2Z) I 310 An Act fi>r tlie licltfr 
observation of the Lord's day, read the first nine*. 1782 
Hist, Enr m Atm Rig 11/2 An inviol.ihlc uhscivation of 
public faith. X809-10 CoLERiDCi ArR;Hf(i8i8) I. 2 qB llic 
faithful observation of a contract 1825 Macawav I ss , 
Milton Fs The oliseivation of the Salibath. 

+ 2. That which IS observed or practised; « Ob- 
servance 2. Ohs. 

X382 ^^cLlFA^<^/^ Ml 44r45] Theikcptcn the obseruacioiin 
of their God, and the liesincssc of cknsiiig pj/u* muxtumcin 
Dei sui & observatwnem €xpiattonts\* 1540 Act 'ji Ucn* 
VIII, c. 26 The laufuU rites ceremonies and obserii.u nins of 
goddes sermce 2633 Bp. Hail I/oid Icvts, A', T jjs 
Circumcision and the rest of those legal obsi rvattons 1656 
Bramhall R^ lic VI 24Z lo persist in an oltl olisemiuoii 
when .the end for whiJi the obscrv'ituin was niad<‘, lallctii 
upon us for an alteration, IS not obedience but o1i.tin.uie* 
tfiTiS Penn Let to yoninr ConwthdWks. 1782 I. 76 Will- 
performances and external observations. 
t3 Regard, respect, honour; respectful or cour- 
teous attention ; « Obsebvanob 3 , Obs* 

1644 Quarubs Barnabas 4* B (1851) 55 A countenance 
*)S*^S^* breeds fear and observation 172* bikM'i 
Eccl Menu I xlv 339 They continued m their loving uiul 
friendly observation of his Majesty. 

+ 4 . Observant care, heed; « Observance 4. 
x6io, Shaks Temp* nuu, 87 So with good life, And «!»• 
^ruation strange, my meaner ministers Their seuerall knulfs 
haue done. 1673-3 Sir C. Lytteiton in Hatton Cotr* 
(Camden) 104 , 1 have at this time more than an ordinal y 
observation how I behave myself. 

6. The action or an act of paying attention, 
marking, or noticing ; the fact of being noticed ; 
notice, remark ; perception : » Observanck 5. 

*557 N T (Genevl Luke xvil 20 The kingdomeof Owl 
corometh not with obseruaiion 1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z, jii, i. 
Brag How hast thou purchased this experience? Boy 
By my penne of obseruaiion. X646 J. Hai l Horm Vac 46 
Some lurking vice, which fled ones ownc oliservation, and 
had not been hinted by. friends. zyoaEng. Theophrasi* ax, 

I made a thoui.and observations during this short journey, 
that fully confirmed me in this Opinion, xygr Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Rom Forest i. Thej were in less danger of ob. 
swatiw, X863 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. i6x The first 
thing for a boy to learn, after obedience and moraUty, is 
a habit of observation* 

b. The faculty or habit of observing or taking 
notice. ^ ^ 

x6os Bacon Adv Learn* ii. v. § 3 Men of narrow oliserva- 
tion. 1627-77 Feltham Resches i* xxviil 48 He is thougfit 
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one of too prying an observation. x86o Hawthorne Marl 
Faun (ed Tauchn) H. viu. 93 The statue bad life and 
observation in it. 

e. Inspection of, or attention to, presages or 
omens; an act of augury or divination^ (Now 
only as in general sense.) 

160S Bacon Learn ir, xi §2 [Experimental divina- 
tion! for the most part is superstitious , such as were the 
heathen observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the 
flight of birds, the swai nung of bees i6ao Mflton Astrology, 
61 Ihe vmerous geneiation of Negromancy, which are 
Idolatry, Diumation, and vaine obseruation 1718 Free- 
thinker No 62 ? 14 The bare Observation of Omens was not 
suflicient • Zt was likewise necessary to Accept them, 
d Mii The watching of a fortresb, of an enemy’s 
movements, etc. Army {£orJ>s, etc ) of ohservation^ 
a force employed in watching an army of the 
enemy, so as to be leady to check their movements 
1836 Alison Eu^ oje (1849-50) V xkm g 87 374 No less 
than tliiity thousand being in observation or gariison. 

fe. Of obserocUtony worthy to be observed; 
noteworthy, notable Ohs 

a 1(535 Naunton Fragm Reg (Arb) 40 It is of furthei 
observation that my Loid of Essex (after Leicester’s decease) 

• . loved him not m sinceiity 1665 Sir T Roe^s Voy, E, 
Ind in G Havers /*, della Italic' s Trav 364 There is one 
great and fair Tree gi owing 111 that Soil, of special observa- 
tion, 1679 Ld Finch in Bucclench MSS (Hist MSS 
Comm ) 1 , 330 Tlie case being of great consequence to the 
public, and of great observation. 

6. The action or an act of observing scientifically; 
esp the careful watching and noting of a phe- 
nomenon m regard to its cause or effect, 01 of 
phenomena in regard to their mutual relations, 
these being observed as they occur in nature (and so 
opposed to experiment) \ also, the record of this. 

*SS9 ^ CcNNiNGiiAM CosjHOgr Glttsse 161 What bo th' 
obhervalions of this neadl^ by wbiche you affirme that it 
doth not exactlye poynte N^ortne and Southe? 1605 Bacon 
Adi) Learn, i v §7 Gilbeitus our countryman hath made 
a philosophy out of the observations of a loadstone 1665 
Hooke Mtcrogr Pref. b, The Science of Nature has been 
already loo long made only a work of the Fancy Zt is 
now high time that it should return to Observations 1695 
Woodward Nat Htsi Earth i 1 Obseivaiions are the 
only sure Grounds whereon to build a lasting and sub- 
stantial Philonophy, 1704 HeaRne Duct, Fist, (1714) I 398 
Aristotle having requested his Nephew Calisthenes to., 
send him an account of their eaihest Observations, it 
appear’d.. that they amounted no higher than 1903 Years 
before that time x8i6 Playfair Nat Phi, II* 261 The 
result of these investigations agiees nearly with observa- 
tion 1843 Logic ni vit. § 4(1856) I 417 Observation 
without experiment can ascertain sequences and co- 
existences, but cannot prove causation x86o Tyndall 
Glac I. xvr. 94 , 1 lialted, to check the observations already 
made i8to 'Ihomson & Tait Nat, Phil I i, § 371 
Isothermal Lines, Lines of Equal Dip and a host of other 
data and phenomena are thus deducible from Observation 
merely 

b spec The talcing of the altitude of the sun (or 
other heavenly body) by means of an astronomical 
instrument, in order to find the latitude or longi- 
tude , the result obtained. 

To Vioik an observaiian, to ascertain the latitude or 
longitude by means of calculalionb based on a measurement 
of the sun’s altitude 

JSS9 W. Cunningham 136 Longitudes and 

Latitudes .require longe and diligent observation 1669 
Manner's Mag 11. 82 , 1 have shewed you how to 
take an Observation by the Fore-Staff The next thing 
will be to shew you how to woik your Observation 17x9 
De Foe Cnt^oe 1 11 , 1 learned how to take an observa- 
tion. 1882 Floyer UnexN Baluchistan 396 , 1 got capital 
oliservations, both of sun for longitude, and Polans for 
latitude 

7 , Observed truth or fact ; something learned by 
obseiving; a rule or maxim gatheied from ex- 
perience. Now rare 

x 6 oo SnAKS. A y. L u vii 41 In lus braine ,He hath 
strange places cram'd With obseruation, the which he vents 
In mangled formes. 1604E G[rimstone] tr D' Acosta's Hist 
Indies III IV 131 The Marineis hold it for a certaine rule 
and observation, that within the Tropickes continually raine 
Easterly windes 1719 Swift To a Young Cieigymafti 
There is one observation, which I never knew to fail 
X793 C. Marshall Gaiden xviii (1813) 112 It may prove 
an observation of some use, that trees and shrubs raised 
fiom seed grow the largest, 

8 An utterance ast 0 something observed ; aremarlt 
in speech or writing in reference to something, 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, YI, ii vi 108 Tut, that’s a foolish 
obseruation 1005 Bacon Learn, ii 11 §2 A scattered 
history of those actions with politic dLScourse and observa- 
tion thereupon *790 PAirv Horse Paul, Rom x 8 "*he 
fiist passage upon which a good deal of observation will 
be founded 1803 Med JrrU X 129 The annexed letter 
contains some Observations on the late Influenza. 1848 
Dickens Domley ii, Mrs Chick made this impressive 
observation in the drawing room 
f 9 An object of attention or notice rare, 

' X736 Butler Anal ii vii. Insomuch that this one nation 
should continue to be the observation and the wonder of all 
the world. ,, , t » 

10, aUrib,y as observation celly autyt hoUf etc ; 
observallon-dar, an open railway carnage, 6r 
one with glass sides; observation-mine, a mine 
(originally) fired from an obsemng station. 

x 986 PallAfallG 19 Aug. 30 'i * Observation mines ’ are 
now automatically fir^ by a most ingenious method. *804 
T Dale Round the Wor^d 308 An ‘ observation ’ car, made 
for the purpose of seeing the scenery. 1897 Daily News 21 


July 6/5 A revolving observation tower was opened at Great 
Yarmouth on Monday 1898 Wesitn, Gaz, i Oct. 7/1 The 
deceased .was placed in an observation cell, being visited 
every quarter of an hour Ibe door would not be opened 
every time, but he would look through the observation place 
m the door. Ibid , Through the observation hole in the 
dMr It was impossible to see ihe left-hand corner of the cell. 

Obsenra’tioxial^ ct, [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to observation or taking notice, 
X854 FraseYs Mag L 344 Means of furthering the educa- 
tion of the young, and displaying the observational powers 
of the mature 1885 Brit Almanac Comp 7 '1 he observa- 
tional tact and largeness ofa disaplined imagination and ey e. 

2 . Of or pertaining to scientific observation. 

1834 Chalmers Bridgetoaler Treat ir 11. II 191 At the 

commencement of this observationnl process 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr Faith v i 24S We have in astronomic Science 
. the observational element x88o Nature XXI. 207 
Materiab for observational and experimental research 
Hence ObBerva'tionally (idv , by meani» of ob- 
servation. 

x8g3 Huxley in Wesim Gaz 29 Dec 4/3 A profound 
distrust of all long chains of deductive reasoning, unless 
the links could be expenmentally or observationally tested 

Observa’tioualism. rare- [f.prec.+-isar] 
The theory that all knowledge is based on ob- 
servation 

x888 Calderwood Lecture Edin, Untv 24 Oct , Observa- 
tionalism sought an explanation of exmtence in the facts 
of existence themselves 

Olhservative (^zSuvativ), a [f. L. olscrvat-^ 
ppl. stem oiobservare to Observe -h -ivn ] 

1 Of or pertaining to observation ; given to ob- 
servation, observant, attentive, heedful. Now rare 

. x6ii Spepd Hist, GU Brit ix xx § 70 977 Let vs heare 
xn this point the obseruative Knight 1649 J H Motion to 
Pail Adv Learn 37 Ohservative mindes might have 
variety of formes whereupon to work i^a Auier Ann, 
Deq/XXX.Vll 167 [She] took an observative and practical 
couise at the Illinois Institution 
f 2 , Worthy of observation, observable Obs rare, 

x6o8 Tofsell Serpents (1658) 627 By the Serpent in holy 
Wnt, are many observative significations. 

tO*1)Servator. Obs, Also 6-7 -our. [ad F 
observateur (1495 in Godef. Cotnpl,), ad. L ob* 
servdfort agent-n f obsei'vme to Observe. Earlier 
stress ohservalott'r^ observatory observa tor ] 

1 . One who observes a law, command, or rule : 

«■ Observer I. 

1502 Ord, Crysien Men (W de W, 1506) ir, 111 89 Good & 
faythfull crysten people and tiue obseruatours of the com- 
maundetaentes Ihd vnu 107 The observytour of thm 
commaundement 1663 Gerbier Counsel 6x A constant 
observator of the three chief Principles of Building, 

2 One who marks, notes, or makes observations 
Foimeily a frequent name for a newspaper or 
IDainphlet, and often applied to the editor or writer. 
= Observer 3, 

1642 Vieoi Print Bh int Ohseroai 3 Prentice'S and 
Porters are below our Observator 168a Sir 1 . Browne 
Chr Mor iii § 10 To thoughtful Observators the whole World 
IS a Phylactery, 1708 Swift Sacram Test Wks 1755 II i, 
123 The archbishop of Dublin . whom you tamely suffer to 
be abused by that paultry rascal of an observator 1786 
A Gib Sacr Contempt 448 It is quite another sort of world 
that the Essay er and his friend the Observator are for 
b One who * observes ’ by way of divination 
cf Observe v, 6 h 

165a Gaule Magastrom 287 Two genethliacall astrologers, 
and so precise observatours as that they calculated the births 
of the very brute beasts in their families 

c. One who keeps watch over or looks after 
something; a monitor. 

1611 CoTGR , Observateur, an obseruator, monitor, bill- 
keeper, in Schooles. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydnot, v 26 
The Provincial Guardians, or tutelary observators 1706 
Phillips, Observatory a Monitor in a School. 

3 . One who makes scientific obseivations, esp. in 

astronomy . « Observer 4. : 

1664 Power Exp Philos, in. 166 The Observators ' 
nominated [to make observations in magnetical variation]. 
1765 Wesley Wks (1872) XIII 398 Our best observators 
could never find the parallax of the sun to be above eleven 
seconds. 1776 Court ^ City Reg 164/2 Astronomical 
Observator, llev N Maskelyne 1798 J, Hornsby Introd, 
Bratiley's Asti on, Observ 1, The office of Astronomical 
Observator at the Obseivatory of Greenwich 

4 . One who makes a verbal observation; « 
Observer 5. 

1660 JcR Taylor Duct Dnbit ir li rule 3 I 26 Which is 
well noted by the ob'servator upon the mythologies of 
Natalis Comes 1693 Dryden Juvenal x (1607) 270 She 
may be liandsom, yet be Chaste, you say j Good Observator, 
not so fast away. 

6, A case or receptacle for the host, serving the 
purpose of a monstrance. 

1560 Burgh Fee, Peebles (1872) 262 Ane obseruatour of 
irne to the ewchanst 

ObservatO'rial, a rare'^K [f. as Observa- 
TORY a, + -AL ] Of or belonging to a (scientific) 
observer ; of the nature of an observatory. 

jBx 6 FABER 0 ng, Pagan Idol I ii 11 35^ With respect to 
Cader-Idns, . the gigantic astronomer Idris, whose observ- 
atonal chair it is feigned to have been 

Observatow (pbzsuvaton), sb, [Corresponds 
to a L, type ^observdton-ttm, neut sb, from *ob- 
servdtorius adj., and to mod.F. observatoire , cf, 
ne\t, and see -ORY ] 

i A building or place set apart for, and furnished 


with instrumentsfor making, observations of natural 
phenomena; esp , for astronomical, meteorological, 
or magnetic observations. 

1676 Evelyn Diary 10 SepL, Mr, Flamstead the learned 
astrologer whom bis majesty had establish’d in the new 
Observatone m Greenewich Park. 1795 [see Observer 4] 
187a Yeats Hist, Comm, 409 Magnetic observatories 
have been established in England, other parts of Europe, 
and the United States. 1899 Whiakeds Aim, 618 The 
Ben Nevis Observatory was to have ceased work . in 
October of this year [1898]. Ihtd The Magnetic Observa- 
tory at Toronto has been abandoned, and the magnets at 
the U* S Naval Observatory have been rendered useless by 
the electric railways passing near 

2 . A position affording an extensive view; a 
building erected to command a wide view, 

1695 Ld Preston Booth, iv. 196 He looks about him from 
the high Observatory of his Providence 1809 Kendall 
Trav III Ixuv, 153 A building called the observatory, 
a name by which we are to understand a marine signal 
house 1855 Singleton Virgil I 321 Misenus gives A sign 
from his observatory high. x86o Emerson Coi^, Lfe, 
Behaviour Wks, (Bohn) II 383 The birds have,, the ad- 
vantage by their wings ofa higher observatory. 

3 . {itonce’-ttse ) A place of obseivation. 

1882 Stevenson New Arab, Nts, (1B84) 39 The observatory 
was blinded, a wardrobe having been drawn in fiont of it 
upon the other side x886 — Kidnapped 296 , 1 could hear 
the noise of a window gently thrust up, and knew that my 
uncle had come to his observatory . 

Obse'irvatory, a, [ft L. ohset-vator-em, or 
observdt-i ppl. stem of ohservdre to Observe ; see 
-ORY.] Of or pertaining to saenlific observation, 
x86d A thenawH 15 Oct 493 The system of bar hives, the 
very best for observatory purposes is ignored 1884 C R 
Markham in Pall Mall G 20 Aug 1/2 The observatoiy 
woik will be valuable, by supplementing the senes taken on 
board her Majesty’s ship Discovety, 

t Observa’trix. Obs, [L. fem. of 

Observator ] A female observer, 

1653 R Sanders Phystogn, a tj b, Of which, Physick her 
self dike a diligent hand-maid) is a continual observatrix 

Observe C/bza'Jv), v, [a, F. observer (loth c 
111 Godef Coinpl,)^ ad. L. otservdre to watch, look 
towards, look to, attend to, pay attention to, guard, 
keep ; f oh^ (Ob- i a) + servdre to watch, look at, 
guard, keep.] 

I To attend to in practice ; to keep ; to follow 
1 . trans. To pay practical attention or regard to 
(a law, command, custom, practice, covenant, set 
time, or anything prescribed or fixed) , to adhere 
to or abide by in practice • « Keep v ii. 

X390 Gower Conf HI. 233 'That bothe kinde schal be 
served And ek the lawe of god observed. 1484 Caxton 
Fables ofjEsop 11 ix, Good (Children ought to obserue and 
kepe eiier the comaundements of theyr good parents 1526 
Tindalk Matt xxiii 3 Whatsoever they byd you observe, 
that observe and do 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 709 
They observe Circumcihion 1781 J Moore View Soc 
It (1790) II. 1x11 222 , 1 shall observe your nrohibition not 
to refer you to any medical book 1884 A R. Pennington 
Wich/xx. 298 1 hey declared that neither faith nor promise 
was to be observed to the detiiment of the Catholic Church 
b. To adheie to, follow (a method, rule, or 
principle of action) 

a 1548 Hall Chi on , Hen VII 4 So that he observyng 
the legymeiit that amongest the people was devysed conlil 
. . avoyde the malyce of the sweate 1669 Manner's 

Mag IV 189 If you will seriously observe these short Diiec- 
tions . you shall never have your Expectation deceived 
*733 Berkeley Th Vision § 38 Wks, 1B71 1 . 387 In consider- 
ing the Theory of Vision, 1 observed a certain known 
method. X739 C LABELYE.S'//i;r/ Acc Piers iVestm.Sr, 60 
A Precaution, which good Engineers often observe in the 
Foundation of Ramparts. 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic xv 129 
In ordinary writing and speaking this rule is seldom observed 
2 To hold or keep to, to follow (a manner of 
life or conduct, a habit) ; to continue to hold, main- 
tain, retain (a quality, state, or condition) : » 
Keep v, 2$, 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T, T 873 Thise maner of wommen 
katobseruen chaastitee most be dene in heite, 1497 Bp 
Alcock Morn Perfect Ciij.True religyous men obseruynge 
theyr obedyence 15x3 More Rich III (1885) 1 Brigette, 
whiche .professed and obserueda religious life in Dertforde. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 540 A care to observe 
humaniiie and ptetie 17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 18 
F 4 The present government will so far observe this kind 
of Conduct, as to reduce [etc ]. X843 Lefevrb Life Trav, 
Phys II 11 vii 260 The people observe a dead silence. 
1853 J H. Newman Hist, bk (187^ II. i. 111. 134 Othman 
observed the life of a Turcoman, till he became a conqueror. 

f b. To follow the practice, be 111 the habit, * use ’ 
{to do something). Obs 

X64X Hinde j, Bruen xxix 90 Against S. Andrews day .. 

I observed (saith he) many yeares together, to invite two or 
three preachers. 1743 Land 4- Country Brew iv, (ed a) 
271 Another who usetf to brew his strong Drink by only 
one Mashing, observed to thrust down a good Handful 
of frestx Hops just over the Tapwhips. 

3 . To celebrate duly, to solemnize in the pre- 
scribed way (a religious nte, ceremony, fast, festival, 
etc.) : « Keep v 12, 

x5a6 Tindale Gal iv. 10 Ye observe the dayes and 
monethes and tymes and yeares xspo Shaks. Mids N iv. 

1 X89 No doubt they rose vp early, to obserue The right of 
May i6rx Bible Exod, xii 17 Ye shall obserue the feast 
of unleavened bread. x6r3 Purchas Pilgnmagt (1614) 3^8 
The day wherein he overthrew Seleucus, was solemnely 
observed every yeare amongst them. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) I, i2c/i A chariot race at Yen. .was observed 



OBSEEVE 


OBSESS. 


as usital 1833 R Cho\tb Addrasses (X876} 16 A score of 
Indian tnbes .observed the rites of that bloody and horrible 
Paganism which formed their only religion Mod, Christmas 
te now observed in Scotland much more than formerly 

H f 4 . To treat With attention or regard. Obs, 

t a. To show regard for, respect, defer to. 
Obs, rare, 

c X386 Chaucer Prior esd T. 179 This Prouost dooth the 
lewes for to sterue That of this mordrc iste He nolde no 
swich cursednesse obseme, Yuele shal he haue ]>at yuele 
woi deserue 

t b. To show respectful or courteous attention to 
(a person) , to treat with ceremonious respect or 
reverence, to woiship, honour; to court; to 
humour, gratify O&s, 

*599 Davifs Asfrea xvi, No spirit but takes thee for her 
queen. And thinks slie must observe thee x6ox Shaks. 
yid C, IV, ill, 45 Must I obseme you? Must 1 stand 
and crouch Vnder your Testie Humour? 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {1614) 821 They which dwell on this River 
observe an Idoll of great note 17^ Richardson Grandison 
Vil XIX 107 Clementina loves to be punctiliously observed. 

HI, To attend to with the mind ; to maik j to 
perceive. 

1 6 . To give heed to (a point) ; to take care iliat 
something be done, or to do sometliing. Obs, 
xj|a6 Pilgr Per/ (W de W, 1531) 8 Foure thynges be 
necessary to be vnderstande & obserued of all them that 
entendeth to trauayle the sarae^ a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen, 
K/f 4 One po3mte diligently is to be observed and attended, 
that he never put foote out of y* bed. xlSrx Bible vi 
25 It shall be our righteousnes, if we obserue to doe all 
these Commandements. 1703 Rtdes Cimtity 41 You must 
observe to take a worse Seat than bis Lordship. 1707 
Fonnell Voy 164 Observe that you come not too near the 
Cape. X703 Smeaton JSdystoneL, § 97, 1 took off the most 
remarkable points, observing to have one at each end of 
each step. 

6. To regard with attention; to watch, fto 
w atch over, look after {obs ). 

Glide ijr Godke B (S T.S.) 98 The wickit dois obseme 
the Innocent, To seik to slay him with cruell intent i6ox 
SiiAKS. AII& Well 11 1. 46 Say to him I liue, and obserue his 
reports for me. 1685 Baxter N T^Actsys 36 

Converted Souls and planted Churches, must be further 
visited, observed and watered S717 tr PrezteAs Vcy 65, 

1 observ’d them attentively . and did not see one smiling 
Couf^enance among them. i85x M Pattison Ess, (iSfig) 1 
36 Edward 1 equires his ambassador to observe the young 
princ^and to infoimhimselfoflus character and disposition, 
x ^ Punch 5 Apr, 160/2, 1 fancy I was being ‘ observed', as 


to observe, they shall find much worthy to observe, 1783 
Blair RJtet x 1 200 We remark, in the way of atten* 
tion, in order to remember; we observe, in the way of 
examination, in order to ^udge 

+ b. To pay attention to (a person, 1 e. to what 
he says) , to mark. Obs, 

X795 Sheridan Rivals i 11, Mis Mai, Observe me, Sir 
Anthony, I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to 
be a progeny of learning 

9 , To take notice of scientifically; esp, to examine 
(phenomena) as they are presented to the senses, 
without the aid of experiment; to perceive or 
leam by scientific inspection. (Cf. Observation 6 ) 

*559 W Cunningham Cosmo^r Glasse 162 , 1 can with my 
..(Quadrant, obserue the height of the sonne, and sterre, 
vntill that he come to the meridian. 1605 Bacon Adv team 
II, X, § 5 As for impostumations, they ought to have been 
exactly observed by multitude of anatomies. 1669 S turmy 
Mariner's Mag, iii 126 You must observe with your Instru- 
ment the Angle CBA, and measure the Distance 1704 
Hearnc Duct, Hist, (1714) 1 . 398 The Chaldmans said they 
had begun to observe the Stars 470000 yeais before Alex- 
ander's Expedition thither. 1849 Macaulay Iltsl, Eng, lu. 
I. 37a The Marquess of Worcester had recently observed 
I the expansive power of moisture rarefied by heat. tSjt 
B. Stewart ffeat § 63 Adding this to the height of the 
barometer which was observed at the same moment 
aM, 1879 Thomson & Tait jplat Phil I i § 369 When, 
as in astronomy, we endeavour to ascertain these causes by 
simply watching their effects, we observe; when, as in our 
laboratories, we interfere arbitrarily with the causes or cir- 
cumstances of a phenomenon, we are said to eAperimenU 
b. spec. To make an observation (see Observa- 
tion 6 b) in order to determine the altitude of 
(the sun or other heavenly body), to ascertain (the 
latitude or longitude), etc, ; also absol or mtr, ’ 
f*5S9 : see 9 1 1617 Capt Smith Seaman's Gram, ix. 42 

Obserue the height, that is, at twelue a clocke to take the 
height of the Sunne X669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag il 78 
The Manner's Cross-Staff by which we observe the CelcstiaL 
Lights X76X Dunn in Phil Trans HI. iBs In taking 
altitudes, I always observe, when the sun, or other celestial 
body, is as near the prime vertical, or east and west azimuth, 
as possible 1854 Bartlftt Mex, Boundary I, xvi 373 
Lieutenant Whipple observed here, and found the latitude 
to he 32 o8'43'', longitude io9°24'33", 

TV, 10 . To say by way of remark ; lo remark 
or mention in speech or writing. 

X605 Bacon Adv Leam, 11 xxv $ 24 Your Majesty doth 
excellently well observe, that witchcraft is the height of 
idolatry. 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac 17a lis handsomely 
observed, that the maine of other Religions never gamed by 

nhl'ICtinnifw C r-.t o T 


they say on the Stage. * oteerved, that the mame of other Religions never gamed by 

b. To legard with attention by wav of 32 in 

a^ry or dMnation; to aspect for paWs of 

divination; to watch or take note of (piesages or Free-helder No aa F a My Pellow-lraveller, upon this, 
omens), L observare or servare c&lwn, sidera, motus Sj^seryed to me, there had been no good Weather since the 


stdlamm^ etc ; cf. Observation 5 c. 

CX39 X Chaucer 11 § 4 The assendent . is a thing 
which ^t tbise ^trologiens gretly obseruen 15x3 More 
Etch /// (1883) 49 Yet hath it [the stumbling of one's 
oorsej ben, of an olde rite and custome, obserued as a token 
notably foregoing some great misfortune x6xx Bible 
XIX 20 Neither shall ye vse mchantment, nor obseiue 
times 1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 675 Which are great 
WitchM, and observe entrals of sacrificed Beastes. 17*8 
Free-thinker Na 6a F 13 As for the Occasions, upon which 
the Ancients had Recourse to Presages . it was judged 
observe Them, more especially, m Entring upon 


Children is observ'd by all the Evangelists 17x6 Addison 
Free-holder No 22 F a My Pellow-lraveller, upon this, 
^seryed to me, there had been no good Weather since the 
Revolution 1833 H** Martineau Charmed Sea i 3 * You 
will not cross the testy sea to night', observed one of the 
peasants. X839 Thirlwall VI lii 319 The king ob- 
served that on a dne theme it was no bard ta^ to speak well 
b. abso/ , or tnlr, with on or ppou ; To make a 
remark or observation, to comment (on). 

X613 PuRCHAS Pf/grimage (1614) 120 Scahger thus ob- 
serveth concerning the lewish yeare. The lewes (satth he) 
use fete ] X665 Sir T. Herbert TVtfz; (1677)23 Not only the 

surfacebuttheinwardbowelsof theEarthfasSir Fran Bacon 
observes) X917 Col Rec Pennsylv HI 39 Itwasmovcd that 
they should be read, for the members of Council to observe 


requisite to observe Them, more especially, m Entring upon should be read, for the members of Council to observe 

any Undertaking, ® upon them. 1827 R H. Froudb JPm (1838) I 453, 1 will 

e. Mtl, 1 o watch (a fortress, the enemy*s move- without being observed on. 

ments, etc ) ; also abso/, or tnlr, *883 Sir N. Lindlcy m Law Rep, tx Queen’s Bench Div. 

[1611 Bible a Smu » t6 Whtn Joab obsenred tbe cUy ] ® m “ “"““V *<> “PO"; 

*799 Floyd in Owen Mrq, Wellesley's Lesp (x877WQa^I cotachr. To keep, preserve; to retain. Obs, 

was obserying, with three rwiments of cavaliy, between tU ® Podlad, on Hvsb iv 332 Summon With water 

^ht flank of Colonel Weflesloy and the left of General - viyne observed longc. x^rj Hanmck Attc, Eccl, 

Warns. 1813 Examiner 3 May 274/2 Ihe fortress., is . , 7 ^ The fatherly affection of Rome, which your 

observed by some mrties of Cos«iacks. 1836 Alison Europe onely obserued but augmented 1596 Dalrvmpld 

(*849-51^ V xxvn § 78 67 Froehch, with six thousand men, Leslie s Hut, Scot, ii J31 Thir armes we knawe evir his 
observed Coni 18^ Stocqueler Md, Eniycl, s v., To ob- «(Jwcumeris to haue obseruet 

r'"f?r"^^"V""^:?''®‘®^®®Pagoodlookoutby Hence Obflenred ppta, • Obse-rvedly 

m.MB of mtelligentBBd Steady fpie.i or scouts. ' (-edli) notably. .,w»«rv«uy 

I n I rr physical causes X89X C C Coe m Rehg * LiA 11 sa 

T /• tfUftS, To watch for in order to take advan- Science, and observedly the science of geology, has freed us, 
tage of (a proper time, an opportunity) Obs. Obse'rve, sb, [f. Observe v 1 

^^seruing the tyrae, he by t !• « OBSERVATION 5, 6, 7. 0 &, 

C'W) 457/2%J«y Spnn^"d 4 obseivation, a remark. Sc. 

over tb. Bair. ^ s xia« to com. c«^m.Mans Left i. Curat „ The observe of 

leumrk, perceive, see. J c ^ •** *serv« concmm^ib. 

^ f ^ ^ The Sunne loked pale *, Stevenson Kidnapped xu. no ‘ And Sia t's 

• And this was not observed in GermanwrSiTT a good observe, David , said Alan 18a? ri»nrwr-p«.. 


serve the motions of an enemy is to keep a good look out by 
oisans of uitelUgent and steady spies or scouts, 
d. absol or %ntr. To make observations. 

if tby wife to obserue, 

H Brooke Ftalo/Qual (1809) IH 138 You have 
seen and obsetved upon many courts of late, X7oi Burke 
ToM,mierNat A«,m6ly V/i, VI SRHeSsno^o 
on the nature of vanity who does not know that it is om- 
nivorous. 

+ 7 . tjafis. To watch for in order to take advan- 
tage of (a proper time, an opportunity) Obs. 

*7 Obseruing the tyrae, be by 
nils ® 'vithdrewe hym into suche places /bid ga 
Good diligence m obseruing the oportunity of tvme in 
soRjrag & plaoung Isfi. I)aes tr. 5«d£,?r C«S iS 
Ihe byshop for this cause made the league, observing the 

^ W MoNsor^arfT&fv! 

Spring-Tides to come 


Poring 84 Suppos’d to be a conceal’d observer of the Jewish 
law X748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) II xxxui 241 , 1 am 
such an observer of method, that I can go [etc ]. x88o 
Wallace Ben-Hur iv. xv, They were, rigorous observers 
of the Law as found in the books of Moses. 

+ 2 . One who shows respect, deference, or dutiful 
attention ; an obsequious follower, Ohs 
160X Sir W Cornwallis Disc Seneca {ityi) iZ The soul 
cherished and observed, recompenseth her observer 16x3 
Chatman Rev, Bussy D'Awboisvs, Hij, His lust contempt 
of letters, Parasites, Seruile obserueis. 1633 Massincpk 
Gnat eh an i ii, You are my gracious patroness and sup- 
portiess, And I your poor observer. 

3 One who watches, marks, or takes notice. 
(A frequent title of newspapers ) 
xs8i Mulcastcr Positions xxxix, (1887) 2x4 His observer, 
whom he [Plato] alloweth to go abroad 10 see fashions x6ox 
SiiAKS. !/nl, C, 1, 11 202 He is a gtcat Obsemcr, and he 
lookes Quite through the Deeds of men, 1772 I'rii sili v 
Inst Rdtg (178^ 1. 24 This is the com luston of a supcificinl 
observer, x8do Iyndall Glac 1. xx. 140 Tins completes the 
glorious circuit within the observer’s view. x866 Whippi k 
Character Hawthorne is one of those tiuc observers who 
concentrate in obseivation every power of their minds. 

b. One who observes presages or omens ; see 
Observe v, 6 b. 

X588 Parkc tr, Mendoza's Hist, China 348 They were 
great Agorismers or obseruers of times if they mcete with 
a Cayman or ly/arde they know it to he a signe of euill 
fortune x6xi Bible Lent xviii, to An obseruer of times, 
or an mchanter, or a witch. 1698 Fryer Aee, E India 6 P, 
Z93 Strict Observers of Omens. 

4 . One who observes phenomena scientifically ; 
one who makes observations m a particular science ; 
sometimes the official title of the person m charge 
of an observatory. 

.*795 Froc Boatd 0/ Longitude 6 June xx noUt The .. 
Astronomical Observer at the new Observatory, founded by 
the Trustees of the Radcliffe money. X805 Med, ^rnl 
XIV, 563 It has been, and is still my inteniion,.to confine 
the present survey to original observers of the d iseasc. 1859 
Darwin Ortg, Kpec, ii. (1873) 46, 1 have .. consultecl some 
sagacious and experienced observers. 1871 B. Btpwarp 
Heat (ed, 2) § 40 Dilatations olitamed after this method 
by different observers, xSpx Diet, Nat, Bwg, XXVII. 373 
Immediately on hw fHornsIwM appointment in 1772 a-i ihe 
first Radcliffe Observer [at Oxford], he laid the foundation* 


£u 7 «iS"I «' d observed in Germany only, 

SikT Herbcct 
smpl*au« in Ih. 


sensei),] '' 

*7»3CoJkk 1- Oaewho oWesorkeepa akw.rale.cnstom, 

ference between that a»d ours i8n-s method, or anything prescribed or fixed. 

"" "®‘‘ saying one is ptefcilta to’i^SfXf ®!^“« of bis accus- 


to Mother saying one is preferable 

absol, x6os Bacon il.x. 8 4 If men will intend 


ChSnf^piif ffovemmem, nto. and ceremonies of the 
l-Uurch of England, xyax G. Roussillon tr VerUt's Rev, 


stone of the present observatory, 

6, One who makes a verbal observation or remark. 
X7»4 Swift DrapieVsLett, Wks 1755 V ir 03 The maxim 
of common obbcrvers, that those who meddle m matters out 
of their calling, will have reason to repent. 

Hence Ol)se*rversIilp, tlie office or position of 
Observer, 

,?®39 J. B. Mozlcy Leti, 3 Apr. (1885) 90 Johnson of 
Magdalen Hall is standing for the place of Radcliffe Ob. 
server, vacant by Rigaud’s death any one can stand for 
the Observership, whereas it must be an M.A. for the other 
Isc, Ihe Professorship], 

t ObaeTvicer. Obs, rare^K [A hybrid form 
mixing up observer and service,] ms Observer 2 . 

*6*5 Shirley Love-incks 111 v, I am your humble obser* 
vicer, and wish you all cumulations of prosperity 

Observing (^bz5 jviq ) , vbi, sb [f. Observe v, 
+ -JN 0 I] The action of the vb. 0».SEavE; ob- 
servance, observation. 

*5*6 Ptlgr, Per/, (W. dc W 1531) SSh, Tlic vse and 
obseruynge of the x commaundeincntes. *6x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 12 The swiftnesse of the he.ivtns wheele, 
which ewn m the moment of observing is jiast olwrvmg, 
*7*9 Ue Foe Crusoe ii iv, 1 leave observing, and return to 
the story. 1887 Athenxwn xa Mar 356/1 An amateur 
beginner in astronomical observing. 

Observing (?bz 5 jtviq), ppl, a, [-ino2 ] 

1 . That observes or takes notice; quick to notice, 
observant ; engaged in scientific observation. 

z6s8 tr Camden's Hist, Eliz, iv, (1688) 634 If any Credit 
may be given to the more observing men. 1704 f. T'rapp 
Abra-Muldu 1 447 Her Beauty could not th’ 

observing Eyes Of iome, ^ 1898 Daily News 15 Feb. 8/4. 

1 do not believe that a single member of the whole observing 
party ever doubted the possibility , . of a cloudy day. ^ 

tb. ^ote-taking. Obs. 

17*0 Hearne in Woods L/e (1848) App. Jii. 337 Mr, 
Wood was afterwards expelld the common room, und hi*, 
rompany asmsded as an observing person 1775 hfiLRiUAN 
Rivals \ u, She has a most observing thumb t and .chertsliLS 
convenienrc of making tiurgitiul notes. 
t 2. Compliant, obsequious, Oos, 

1606 Shaks. Cr 11. iii. 137 [They] vnder write in an 
o^niing kinde His humorous predummance. 

Hence ObBe'rvingiy adv,, ui an observing man* 
ner, observantly. 

L 5 There is some scute of gooiJ- 
Would men oliserumgly distill it out* 
x8a8 Fr, a. Kcmblu in Ree, Girlhood {1878) 1. \in. 222, 1 
have seen and heard ohservingly. 1889 A. £, Barr Feet 0/ 
Cl^ XU 233 His father listened patiently and observingiy. 

Obse*rvist. nonce-wJ, [f, Obhebve v, + -ist 1 
One who makes observation his business. 
and*TOmpiIcV'^ Ront, II, 23 He is no mere observist 

Obsess (^bse's), v. Also 6 erron, obceas. 

[f. L. obsess-, ppl. stem of ohsidere to sit at or 
opposite to, sit down heforey besiege, occupy, 
poss^, f. ob- (Ob- I a. h)’¥sedere to sit, Cf, obs, 

F, obsesser (i6th c. in Godef.), 



OBSESS 


OBSOLESCENT, 


fl. irans. To sit down before (a fortress, the 
enemy) ; to besiege, invest. Ohs, 

XS03 m Elhs Ong, Lett Ser i I 53 Parties so to be 
besegied, troubled, or obsessed by the said Turlce 1534 
Whitinton TuUyesOfficesw (1540) 07 These that be besyeged 
or obcessed of their enemyes. x€\^'^l\KRTO^BeUum^^yhent, 
Wks (1683) 254 The People of that Country shall be obsessed, 
or besieged, they shall not dare to go out of their Towns. 

2 . Of an evil spirit , To beset, assail, or harass 
(a person); to haunt, to move or actuate from 
without. 

*540-1 Elyot Imctg^ Gov 54 b, I omyt to speake of the 
confession of dyuels, which,, were cast out of people, which 
were obsessed. x6i6 Bullokar Ettg Ejcpos. s v , A man is 
«iid to be obsest^ when an euill spirit followeth him, troubling 
him at diners times and seeking opportunity to enter into 
him -xyxS Bp Hutchinson Wdchcraft 70 The Spmts 
obsess, haunt and dog them x827-45 Sir H. Taylor Isaac 
Comnmus ii iv, Which saint is most powerful for freeing 
tlie demoniacs ? Exorttsi, That is .according as they are 
obsessed or possessed, 

3 . Uansf To beset, assail, or harass like a be- 
sieging force or an evil spirit ; m modern use esp, 
to haunt and trouble as a ‘ fixed idea *. 

X531 Elyot Gao ri iv. Where maiestie approcheth to 
excesse, and the mynde is obsessed with inordinat gloiie 
1648 Pehi Emi Asvoc, 28 You are Army-piniond and 
obsessed with Sectaries *885 F. W, H Myers m Fortiu 
Rev XXXVIII 643 The subject felt the hypnotiser’s 
will obsessing him 1894 Speaker 28 Apr 480/2 lae extent 
to which political problems ore obsessing men’s minds 
1899 Howells m Literature 3 June 578 The spirit of war 
seems to have obsessed our periodical literature. 

Hence Obsessed (-se*st)^/. as. j Obse’saing 
sh, and ppL a* 

1623 CocKFRAN, Oisest, one possesst with a spirit, 1665 
Needham Mcit, Medtctt^ 400 To the obsessing and dis- 
liessing of those two most noble Vital Instruments of the 
Body. 1845 G. OnvcR Coll Biog Soc. Jesus 75 His fame 
foi dispossessing obsessed persons becoming notorious. 

fObse'SS, sb, Ohs, rare'^K [f prec wb., or 
L. type ^obsessus^ An investment, siege, blockade. 

1694 Mottbux Rabelais v 950 Obsesses [F. ebsidim\ 
Storms and Fights Sanguinolent. 

Obsession (^bse’Jen) [ad. L. obsessicn-em, 
n. of action f. ohsidere to Obsess : cf. F. obs&sston 
(i6qo in Hatz -Darm,),] 

1 1 . The action of besieging ; investment, siege, 
x^xt More Richard III in Hall Chrotu 11800)408 They 
which were in the castell .sent also to the Earfe of Riche- 
monde to advertise hym of their sodeine obsession 1638 
PCNKCTIIMAN Artach,yi\w\^j Famine, occasioned through 
the Enemies obsession, or strict siege, 

2 . The hostile action of the devil or an evil spirit 
besetting any one; actuation by the devil or an 
evil spirit from without; the fact of being thus 
beset or actuated. 

1603 B JoNSON VoUone v xu, Graue fathers, he is pos- 
sest nay if there he possession, And obsession, he has 
both, a x&fx Br Movntacu Acts ^ Jlfou. (1642) 190 To 
give them up to the power of Satan to possesse, and really 
inhabite them, or by obsession to move, actuate and enspire 
them. x6g6 Aubrly Mtsc, 156 Her fits and obsessions seem 
to be greater, for she Scrieches in a most Hellish tone 187* 
Tylor Rriuf, Cult II. 1x3 These cases belong rather to 
obsession than possession, the spirits not actually inhabiting 
the bodies, but Hanging or hovering about them. 

3 . iransf. The action of any influence, notion, or 
‘fixed idea', which persistently assails or vexes, 
esp. 50 as to discompose the mind. 

1680 R. L’Estrange Mem, Lib Press A Pullii 27 Never 
was any Nation . under such an Obsession ibnuted 
Ab -1 of Credulity and Blindness, *852 Frasers Mag 
XLV 248 Beset by foieign, by back-stairs, and domestic 
influences, by obsessions at home and abroad 1893 H. 
Crackanthorpe tVrechoigegg The thought of death began 
to haunt him till it became a constant obsession. 

Hence Obse'ssional « , of or pei laming to obses- 
sion or to a siege ; obsidioual 
1837 National Mag II 304 Pieces of obsessional, or 
siege money issued by private individuals 
t O11)Se*SS0r. ubs, fare'~K [a. L. ohsessor^ 
agent-n from ohsidere to Obsess] A haunting 
or familial spit it. 

*632 Gaule Magastrom, 179 How many magicians, .. 
have had their, obsessors, their consihanes, and auxiliaries. 

t Obsrbilate, «>. Obs, rarer [f ppl. stem 
of L. obsibildre, f. ob- (Ob-) + stbtlare to hiss, 
whistle.] (See quot.) Hence t 

1636 l^tmmGlossogr , Obsibilaiey tomakeawhistlingnoise, 
as Trees stirred with winds. *638 Phillips, Ohstbilation^ a 
hissing against. _ , 

•f Oosi'dOy "o* Obs, rare, [ad L. ohstde-re ; see 
Obsess.] traits. To beset, invest, surrouncl, en- 
compass. So * 1 * Cbsident a, [ad L. obsident-^tn 
pr. pple ], investing, encompassing 
169s Baynard in Phil, Trans XIX 19 Though the 
proper Coats of the Veins and Arteries seem tobe in^lentin 
themselves, yet those thm Membranes which obsuwinem are 
most exquisite of Sense. 1706 — in Sir J Floyer * Cold 
Bath II 313 The degrees of heat pressing on, or obsiding 
tlie Body. 1844 Digby Nat Bodies xvi (1658) 178 Fire is 
so easily overcome by any obsident body when it is dilated 
ObBidian (^bsi dian). Mtn. [In current form 
ad. erron. L. obsidiaiP-us^ in edd, of Pliny for ob- 
sidnus) so called from its resemblance to a stone 
found in Ethiopia by one Obstus (erron* Obsidu^ 

In F. obsidtane^ -enne (1752 in Diet Trevoux). 

The erroneous Ohsidiits^ obstdiamts^ occur in the earliest 
VOB. VIL 


83 

printed edd. of Pliny ; but Obshts^ obsianus^ came down 
through the medueval writers on Natural History ] 

A dark-coloured vitreous lava or volcanic rock, 
of varying composition, resembling common bottle- 
glass; volcanic glass. 

ri398TREViSA5rtr/^ DeP R xvi xeix (MS Bodl If 1B4/2), 
Pe stone osianus is iiekned amonge glas, and bis issomtyme 

f rene somtyme blacke & clere & brijt x6ox Holland Phny 
I 598 There may he ranged among the kinds of glasses, 
those which they call Obsidiana, for that diey carry some 
resemblance of that stone, which one Obsidius found in 
^thyopia. x66i Lo\ell Hist Amm A Mtn. 79 The 
Obsidianus [represents] a Shaddow *730 tr Le&nardni Mirr 
^ones 2x6 Oosius, or Obsianus, is of a black transpaient 
Colour m the Likeness of Glas^v] 1796 Kirwan Elem Miu, 
(ed 2) I. 264 Obsidian is found in Hungary, inhering in 
gneiss, and disintegrated granite x8xx Pinkfrton Petrol 
II 310 Black or blue obsidian *837 W Irving Capt 
Bonneville II 197 Thetr weapons were how’S and arrows, 
the latter tipped with obsidian. x868 Dana Mm (ed 5) 359 
Any lava will become glasgr, and thus make obsidian, by 


rapid cooling X883-94 R Bridges Eros ^ P^che Jan* ix, 
A OTx. of daik obsidian’s rarest green 

D. Also obsidian stone {lapis Obst{di)anus\ 

[160X Holland Pliny II 629 As touching the stone Obsi- 
dianu<;, I haue written sufficiently ] 1636 Blount GlossogTi 
Obsidian Stone, a precious stone, mentioned in Pliny. x686 
Plot ^tajffbrdm 126 Ihe Obsidian stone xyxs tr. Pond- 
rollup Rerum Mem I i 111 10 Obsidian Stones are black, 
but very shining 01x822 Shelley/*?* IVks (1880) III 7a 
A lemarkable figure of Sleep as a winged child sleeping 
on Its great half unfolded wing of black obsidian stone, 
c. altrib. and Comb 

1796 Kirwan Elem Mtn (ed 2) 1 . 352 Obsidian Poiphyry. 
Black, or greyish black, x86x Iylor Anahvac iv. 97 
Obsidian head^ arrows. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 2x3 
It IS an obsidian mountain, it looks like a mountain of 
broken glass bottles *872 Athenseum 21 Dec 813/r Obsi- 
dian knives, and flakes remindmg one of the Mexican 
examples in the British Museum. Ibid, The so-called flint 
flakes of Marathon are, in reality, obsidian flakes 

tObsidion. Obs, rare, OF, obsidian 
(14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. ohsididn-esn siege, f. 
ohsidere \ see Obsess »] Siege, state of being 
besieged, ^ 

£1430 Mirour Salnacioun 2578 At the last fadere of 
meicyes Piely beheld the di&ese of oure obsidionne 
Obsidional (^bsi*di6nal), a, [ad. L. ohsi~ 
dtSndUis, f. obsidi 5 n-em siege : see prec. Cf, F. 
obsidtonaT {i^ih c. in Godef^ ] 

1 Of or pertaining lo a siege; esp, in obsidional 
crown {coronetf gailand, wreath), tr L. corona 
obsidiondhs, a wreath of grass or weeds conferred 
as a mark of honour upon a Roman general who 
raised a siege. Obsidional coins, coins struck in 
a besieged city to supply the want of current coins, 

1542 Udall Erasm Apoph 253 Corona ebsidionalis, a 
garlaiide obsidionall. *346 Langley Pol, Verg, de Invent 
ir. XI 55 b, Obsidionall croune y* was worne of him that 
delitieied a citee besieged & was made of Grasse x6oi 
Holland Phny L 117 Scipo syrnamed iEmiUanus, was 


honoured with an Obsidionall Coronet in Africk. for sauing 
three cohorts besieged. 1741 Middleton Ctcei'o II xu 577 
An Obsidional Ciown; which though made onely of the 
common grass, , was esteemed the noblest reward of military 
'ory X809 Q, Rev I X27 The obsidional comage of 
_harles the first. *884 H Frith tr DaiylsPuh, Life Eng, 
43 1 he idea of sending obsidional letters by balloons. 

2 . fig, a. Besetting, obsidious. b. nonce-use. Apt 
to bore people by staying too long 
1826 Scott Jml, 3 Apr , My dear Chief, whom I love 
veiy much, though a little obsidional or so, remains till 
three. *879 WmdoL Nov. 12/x The obsidional disease of 
suspicion which great public sufferings are apt to develop. 

Obsidtouaxy (^si’dionan), a, [f. as prec. + 
•ART.] - prec I. 

1883 W, Chaffers \x\ N Q 6th Ser XI 94 These 
obsidionaT^ Ormond coins may be called scarce. 
Obsidious (^bsi'dias), a, rare, [f. L. ohsidi- 
urn siege (f, ohsidere ; see Obsess 37 ) + -ous ] 
Besieging; besetting. 

x6is T Adams Myst Bedlam Wks 1861 1 261 It is safe 
from all obsidious or Insidious oppugnations,from the reach 
of fraud or violence ^ *900 Daily Chron 3 Oct 3/2 The 
struggle of the heroine . . against her own sex-imposed, 
obiidious desire to comply, to yield, 

t Obsi’gillate, v, Obs rare^^, [f. L ob- (Ob-) 
+ late L, sigilldre to seal; after L. obsigndrei see 
next] trans. To seal up So f Obsigilla tion. 

*623 CocKCRAM, Obstgillate^ to hide, or scale. 1638 
Phillips, Obsigillaiion, a sealing up 
t Obsi‘gxl| V [ad. L. obstgndre to seal up, f, ob- 
(Ob- I c) -^sjgnare to mark, seal, Sign,] * next. 

*334 Bradford VPks (Parker Soa) I 395 The saci ament 
of his body and blood, whereby he doth give and obsign 
unto us himself wholly 2638 J Robinson Eudoxa v. 36 
No spirituall tran^ction, though obsigned with a Religious 
Oath. *670 Baxter Cure Ch,’Dtv 51 The Sacramental 
obsigning and investing sign. 


sigm 


si'gnate* 


Obs, [f ppl. stem of L. 
obsigndre r'^see prec ] tram. To seal ; to mark 
as with a seal ; to ratify or confirm formally, as 
by sealing. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn 273 Moles, with which nature 
hath obsignated the parts of the body ^11677 Barrow 
Exp. Decal, Wks. 1831 VII 44 Keeping the Sabbath did 
obsignate the covenant made with the children of Israel 

Obsignation (pbsign^^ Jan) Now rare, [ad, 
L, obsignatidn-enii n of action from obstgndre: see 
Obstgn vl\ The action of sealing. 


1 Formal ratification or confirmation, of some- 
thing, as by sealing. 

CawKKDALa Carrying of Chrtsfs Cross X Wks II 
267 This is a sacrament, ..in this we receive of God 
obsignation and full ceriiflcate of Christ’s body broken for 
our sms, and his blood shed for our iniquities 1633 Bf 
Hall Hard Texts, N T, 10a His subscription to, and 
obsignation of his dmne Iruth. 1691 Norris Pi act Disc 
162 That Ob<*ignation .whereby the Spa it it self is said to 
bear Witness with oui Spirit 1839 Sat Rev, 303/2 ITiis 
obsignation can only be understood by adepts and experts 
in M Comte's cerebial theory. 

*]• 2. The action of sealing up , a fastening or 
restiaining as with a seal Obs rare 
*633 Gataker Vtnd Annot Jer 161 The word of 
obsignation or sealing up, hath a manifest notion of 
restraint. 1679 Harby Key Script u 35 The Book was 
sealed m a Figure , not that there was any evident obsigna- 
tion upon, or great obscuiity in, the sacred Oracles. 

Obsi^atory (^bsrgnatan), a. Now rare, 
[f. L ohsigndtor a sealer, or obsigndt-, ppl. stem of 
obsigndie to Obsigbt* see -ory.] Having the 
function of, or pertaining to, obsignation; ratifying 
or confiming as with a seal. 

*630 S Ward in Ussheds Lett (r686) 438 Most of our 
Dmnes do make all Sacraments to be meerly Obsignatory 
Signs 1693 R Flfming Disc. Earthquakes 121 No Con- 
templation can speak the Power of that Evidence . when 
in an obsignatory way this is given unto the Soul. X890 
Guardian 26 Alar 3x2 What may he called the ‘ obsigna- 
tory' view of sacramental operation 
Hence Obsi Efnatorxly adv 
1630 W Bedell in Nss/ur's Lett (1686) 445 If you will 
aver that Baptism washes away otherwise than sacrament- 
ally, that IS, obsignatonly original Sin. 

t Obsi st, V, Obs, [ad L obsist^Ire to stand 
against, f. oh-~ (Ob- i b) 4- sisteie to stand • cf. OF. 
obsister (15th c. in Godef,)] irons. To stand 
against, oppose, resist, 

1432-30 tr. Htgdeii (Rolls) VII 177 The Icynge callede . 
Siwardus erle of Northumbielonde, to obsiste Godewmus 
the erle, a XS48 Hall Chron,, Hen, VII, i To obsist the 
first likely mischiefe he sent [etc] *632 I L. Womens 
Rights 327 Sutors come euerie day, who can obsist them? 

So t Obsl stent [ad. L obsisient-em pr. pple.], 
something that resists; m quot., an antidote. 

1637 Tomlinson Renoils Dtsp 641 Precious-stones, and 
many more ohsistents to poyson 

1 0*bsited,^flf.A/^/tf Obs rare“^ \i.'L,obstt-tts, 
pa. pple. of obserire to set with, cover with (f ob~ 
(Ob- 1 c) + set ere to set) + -EdL] Covered Ihidcly 
as if spnnkled tatih something ; studded, beset. 

1637 'Tomlinson Remit's Dtsp 457 Two horns , obslted 
with many tubercles 

Obsolesce (^bs^les), iare"-\ [ad. L. < 7 ^- 
solesclre to grow old, decay, fall into disuse, in- 
choative form of *obsolere^ i oh- (Ob- i b) + solere to 
be accustomed, to use.] intr. To be obsolescent, 
to grow obsolete ; to fall into disuse. 

X873 F PIall Med, Eng vii 266 Intermediate between 
the English which I have been treating of, and English of 
recent emeigence, stands that which is obsolescing. 

Obsolescence (pbs^le sens), [f. as Obsolbs- 
OENrr : see -ei?ob ] 

1 . The process of gradually falling into disuse 01 
growing out of date ; the becoming obsolete, 

a 1828 Zombie is cited in Webster x8^ M Pattison 
Introd, Pope's Ess Man x6 The same process of obsolescence 
is gradual^ affecting parts of Pope's poems 1891 Louns- 
BURY Stud, Chaucer III. vii xio He recognized the obso- 
lescence of his language, if not its obsoleteness. 

2. Biol, The gradual disappearance or atrophy 
of an organ or part, esp m the history of a species, 
and as a consequence of disuse. 

185a Dana Crust 11 1024 By the obsolescence of Che 
articulation b and the last segment becoming obsolete 
*876 Bristowc Th, 4 Prod, Med (tSyS) 460 An occasional 
sequela of the obsolescence of scattered miliary tubercles. 
1883 G. Allen in Knowledge 20 July 33/2 All parts which 
are seldom or never exeicised tend to atrophy or obsolescence. 

b. Nearly complete effacement of a mark, spot, 
etc., e.g. on the wing of an msect. 

z8^7 Codes & Allen N, Amer Rod. agx The black spot 
at me tip of the ear vanes greatly la extent in different 
specimens, m some being reduced almost to obsolescence. 

Obsolescent (pbs(7le*sent), a, *[ad.L. obsole^ 
scent em, pr.pple, of obsollscire * see Ob$olbsob «>.] 

1 , Becoming obsolete ; going out of use or date. 
1733 Johnson s* v. Hereout, All the words com^unded of 
here and a preposition, except hereefler, are obsolete, or 
obsolescent 1^3 Kirk Chas Bold II 82 The stronghold 
of obsolescent opinions and decaying sects x88o Plumptre 
Comm, Luke 381 ‘They were instant’. The adjective is 
almost passing into the list of obsolescent woids, 1894 Jos 


Wright Appeal Eng Dial, Did, 3 In another generation 
the obsolescent will have become obsolete. ^ 

2 Biol, Gradually disappeaiing, imperfectly or 
slightly developed ; said of an organ, structure, or 
mark, which was formerly, in the life of the in- 
dividual or the species, or is still in cognate species, 
fully developed ox well-marked 

Zooph IV (1B48) 80 The Echitxopores are other 
examples of prominent ]^Wps, and obsolescent stnae to the 
coralla. 1879 G. Allfn Colour Sense in a6 The Law of 
Parsimony, whereby all unnecessary or^ns become gradually 
obsolescent 1892 Syd Soc Lex , Obsolescent, , apohed 
to such a thing as a tubercle in the lung which is shrinking 
and becoming the seat of calcareous infiltration 1897 
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OBSTETRIOATOBY, 


OBSOLBSCBNTLY. 

Allhuii's Sy&t Med 11 , ii The fibroid patches are a form 
of what IS called retiograde or obsolescent tubercles 

Hence Obsole scently adro (cf. 2 above) 

1846 Dana Zooph C1848) 320 Polyps obsolescently tenta- 
culate 

Obsolete (pbs^n), a Also 6-7 “let. 
fad. L ohsolit^its grown old, worn out, pa pple of 
obsolescent or rather its primitive *obsolere^ see 
Obsolesce. So mod.F. ohoUts (Littr^) ] 

1 . That IS no longer practised or used, fallen 
into disuse ; of a discaided type or fashion ; dis- 
used, out of date. 

*579 E, K. in Spemeds Sbeph, Cal Ep Ded , Such olde 
and obsolete wordes are most vsed of country folke 1^98 
BARCkLEY Felic Man <1631) 635 A faithfuU friend is hard 
to be found, the bare name onely remameth; the thing 



PhUot Eng (1841) 391 Of things obsolete, the names he* 
came obsolete also /ex847 Mrs Sherwood Lady of Manor 
I ix. 366 Two female servants, whose prim and obsolete 
appearance were perfectly consistent with the venerable 
araect of the place of their habitation 187s Stubbs Const, 
lust, II xvii, 521 Another ancient impost was now becom- 
ing obsolete H. Arnold Forster in Pall Mall G 
14. Aug. e/i On the Pacific station .. we have one obsolete 
ironclad, the Swi/isiere, 

2 . Worn out; eifaced through weanng down, 
atrophy, or degeneration. 

1833 O. Downes Lett Coni Comirlesl 351 The so-called 
Tomb of Nero. It is emheliisbed with carving, and bears 
a nearly obsolete inscription 1843 Sir T Watson Lect, 
Phys, Ivi. (L.), A puckering of the surface indicates that 
beneath it there is probably a shrunken or obsolete vomica. 
1851 Gosse Nat, in Jamaica 31 After a while, the chff 
becomes gradually obsolete, and the beach of coral sand 
reappears. 'd^AllhutfsSyst, Med, II 34 Cases of obsolete 
tubercle found in cancer examined post-mortem 

3 . Btol. Indistinct, not clearly or sharply marked; 
very imperfectly developed, hardly perceptible. 
Usually implying the absence or rudimentary de- 
velopment of a ^aracter which is distinct in other 
individuals, or in allied species, 

17^0 J Lee fnirod, Bot ir xxxiii (1765) 160 Cart/iamteSf 
withan obsoletecrown to theseeds. 1785 M.KRrvJiiBoutseau*s 
Bot, xxvji (1794) 418 The middle lobe obsolete or so small 
as to be obscure. X607J £ Smith P/^s Bot yj’j DorsiemOt 
with its obsolete flowers, devoid of all beauty, 1836 Kirby 
& Sp Entomol IV 203 Ohsoletey when a spot, tubercle, 
punctum, &c is scarcely discoverable. This term is often 
employed where one sex, kindred species, or geneia, want, 
or nearly so, a characlei which is conspicuous in the other 
sex, or in the species or genus to which they are most closely 
allied, 1884 F O Morris Nests 4- Eggs Brit Birds I 6g 
They [eggs of Long-tailed Tit] are sometimes entirely white, 
or with the spots almost obsolete 

B, absot, or sb. One who or that which is out 
of date or has fallen into disuse. 

X748 Hichardson Clarissa (18x1) 11 17 We bandied it 
about among twenty of us as an obsolete 1883 Pall Mall G, 
13 Oct 4/a Seniority is the rule of all the services which 
fills the army with martinets, the navy with tubs, the State 
generally with the amiable obsoletes 1900 Daily Express 
28 June 4/4. Bringing out Obsoletes [the war-ships Sultan, 
Dreadnought, and Superb], 

Ohsolete (p'bsdlft), zr. Nowratr^. [f. Obsolete 
a., orf L obsolet“i ppLstem of *obsoliret ohsolescJre : 
see Obsolesob.] trans. To render or account 
obsolete; to discard, or practise no longer, as 
being out of date , to disuse. 

2840 in Rushw Htsi Cell in, (2602) L 133 But when Re- 
ligion is innovated, . . our modern Laws already obsoleted 
[etc.] 17x8 J Chamberlayne Relig, Philos. Ded , We 
are not to be justified in obsoleting so many of our Words 
and Phrases 1873 F Hall Mod. Eng vii a6i And here 
I niay mention sennight, for,* week', only recently obsoleted. 
Hence O bsoleted ppl, a. , O baoleting gjbl. sb, 
1637 W Morice Coma gnasi Kotvii Hef ii 41 Fettering 
themselves with an oath to the disparagement and ohso- 
Jeting of the Scnptures, x68o Bolroh Papist's Oath Secrecy 
mSelectJr JIarl Mtsc. (1793) 45^ The care of gaming souls 
became . obsoleted. 

Obaoletely (pbs^lrtli), atfo. [f Obsolete a, 
+ In an obsolete manner or degree. 

28x0 Ei^cl, Land I 883/1 Calycled andromeda . leaves 
OTal,^ scaly-dotted, obsoletely serrulate, 1843 Lindley Sdu 
Mi IV. (1838) 27 Stem obsoletely angular 1867 C. J Boylc 
Far Amayisyi, 180 The obsoletely famous representation of 
‘Rocket time at Vauxhall '. x8^ B Nicholson in Athe’^ 
nasum 27 July 239/3 Woids obsolete or obsoletely spelled. 

Obsoleteiiess (phsi^lftn^s). [f. as prec. + 
-KESS ] The state or condition of being obsolete. 

1623 Jackson Creed n, xv § 6 The decay of Dialects, ob- 
soletenesse of phrase might breed some difficultie vnto 
*756 Johnson Pnnt, Sbdks Wks. 1787 

233 The reader is therefore embarrassed at once with 
dead and with foreign languages, with obsoleteness and in- 
novation. Seeley in Rev. Oct. 505 We are 

stanled at the obsoleteness of the opinions he expressea 
Obsoletion (pbstfll^Jsn). rare. [f. L. ohsolet-us 
Obsolete ; see -lox.] The action of becoming or 
condition of being obsolete, 

*804 Mitford Ingutsy 140 Words and phrases . verffin" 
..toward obsoletion. Ibid, 17a Provincial dialects, stj 


^ 1 pastimes 

Obsoletism bsiflftiz’m). [f. Obsolete a, 
(or its L. source) + -raw.] 

1, An oJ)solete term, phrase, custom, or the like. 


S4 

17990 E Grifpiths in Robberds Jfcfrw tV Taylor! 198 
Neither defying by bold neologisms, nor offending by t^te- 
less obsoletisms. 1873 F Hall Mod Eng- vil 276 In these 
obsoletisms is comprised everything, . at all savouring, 
as to language, of any days but oui own 
2 The condition of being obsolete , obsoleteness. 
1824 Nem Monthly Mag XII. 222 The former editions 
piesented a great diawback upon the reader’s pleasure in 
the old orthography, and the obsoletism of many of the 
expressions 183* E V Rippingille {title'^ Obsoletism in 
Art, a Reply to Ruskm m his defence of Pre-Raphaclitism. 
*873 C W Bardsley Eng Surnames 408 note^ Our Author- 
ised Version still preserves the * meteyaid * from obsoletism 

Obsolute, Obsolution, Obsolve, obs. erron. 
ff Absolute, Absolution, Absolve. 
f Obsona’tion, Obs rare'^'^. [ad. L ohsond- 
iwji-em catenng, 11. of action f obsondre, see next.] 
A feasting (Cockeiam, 1623). 
t O'bsonator. Obs lare Also ops-, [a. 
L ohsmatoTt agent-n f. obsondre to cater, purvey, 
treat, feast, f. L. obsdmum (pps-)y a. Gr, otfdjviov 
provisions, viands ] A caterer or manciple. 

[i58ainFowlet AT/ir/ C C C.IO H S ) 45a This John 

Middleton occurs .. as Obsonator 01 Manciple, 1582 ] *636 
Blount Glossogr,^ Opsonator, a buyer or purveyor of meats 
tObso'rb, ^ Obs. rare—K [ad L ohsoibere 
(poetical) to sup or drink up, gulp down, f. oh- 
(Ob- I c) + sofbere to suck in.] trans. To absoib. 

*684 T Burnet The Eatihn 224TIieeortb and all its 
dependances aie obsorpt into amass of fire 
Obso'rbent, and 5^. lare. [ad L, absorbent- 
e??iy pr. pple of obsorbere • see prec ] a adj. Im.* 
bibing, absorbent, b. sb An absoibing substance, 
1747 tr. Astrnc's Fevers 303 To these coidials may be 
added obsorbents. 

+ Obso’rption. Ohs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. ohsorbercy obsorpt-^ \ see Obsorb,] Swallowing 
up; absorption.*^ 

<?x6oo Norden Spec Bril , Cornwall (1728) 3 The Rockes 
, , had they bene of a more earthy or tender substance coulde 
not have so long prevented Comwalla utter obsorption, 
Ibid 42 Manie deuises they vse to preuent the obsorption 
of the churche [by drifting sand] [Printed obsorpation in 
both cases ] 1693 Phil Trans XVIL 801 There would 

succeed other Emanations and Regenerations, and other 
succeeding Destructions and Obsorplions. 

Obstacle (f?*bstakT), sb. Forms: 4-5 ost-, 
obstadcil, -kyl, -kele, 5-6 -kell, 6 -ouI, 4- ob- 
stacle [a. OF ohsiacUy earlier ostcuUy ostancle 
(i3tk c. m Godef ), ad. L. obstdcul-tmiy f. obstdre 
to withstand, resist,] 

1 . Something that stands in the way and obstructs 
progress ; a hindrance, impediment, obstruction. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii 32, I sail ouerpasse j>e wall 
J>at is obstakil of synn. cx^CjiAucmPranhe 7 *. 572 And 
whan he knew i>at ther was noon obstacle. 1434 Misym 
Mend Life 107 Violence he doys to all his lettars, & all 
ostakyls he byrstis to-gidyr 1489 Caxton Faytes of A l 
xxiu 72 Maken an obstakell that on the baksyde they be 
not enuahysshed Ibid ii xiv iiB Thw made hourdeys 
or obstacles full thykke of thornes. 1338 Starkey England 
11 i. 148 Seyng that matiymony ys the only or chefe mean 
polytyke we must study to take away al obstaculys and 
lettys wych we fynd therto *691 1. H[ale] Acc Neno 
Invent, m c, The Obstacle the course of the Tide meets 
with by liondon-bridge 2709 Steele Tailer No. ss ^ i 
He should remove the Obstacle which prevented the Use 
of his Sight. X843 Darwin Voy Nat vii (1879) 131 The 
great table-land presents an obstacle to the migration of 
^ecies, x86oTYNDALLG/ac.i viL^Aglacier .when released 
from one opposing obstacle will be checked by another. 
t2 Resistance, opposition, objection : in phr to 
make obstachy to offer opposition Obs, 
c 2400 Maundev. (1839) XXI 226 Whan the Chane saghe 
that thei made non obstacle to performen his commandement 
thanne he thoughte wel that he myghte trusten in hem 
1489 Barbour s Bruce xvi 260 (Edin MS ) Throw all the 
land planly thai raid, Thai fand nane that thaim obstakill 
maid 163* Lithoow Trao iii 126 TTie French men making 
obstacle to pay that which I had gmen, 

3 . Comb , as obstacle-race, a race in which 
natural or artificial impediments have to be sur- 
mounted; also transf. 

*7 Mar 4/2 Among the races on the 
[ X names Club jprogramme was one of a character entirely new 
to the athletic world, vix an ‘Obstacle Race ’. [Mr Walter 
Rye (late Hon. Sec Load. Athl C ) infoniis us that this was 
the occMion of the introduction of the term, he having then 
invented it.] 1873 Chftoman (Cl Coll. Mag) IV 74 Ob- 
Stacie Race. This race was two lengths, over two and under 
one obstacle placed across the bath x888 H. Pottingfr in 
Forin, Rev Jan 03 For some time he [the elk] becomes 
engaged in a terrible obstacle-race and makes little progress. 

rlence 0 bstacle a, (Obs. except dta/.jy obstinate, 
stubborn ; f O'^staoleness, obstinacy. 

1336 ffWt^S Numbed (Somerset Ho ), Yf they or any 
^ them be ©hstokell & roune away 2548 Uoall, etc. 
Eiasm, Pt^. Mark ix 63b, O faythlcssenacion Howe 
long giall I .stnue with youre vnfaytbfull obstaclenesse? 

b?so obstacle* ® 

Obstacle, rare, [a ohsS,obslacle-r(i 6 tlic. 
and m Cotgr.), f. obstacle sb.] a. trans. To place 
obstacles or difficulties in the way of. “b. mir. 
(Millt ) To erect obstacles to impede the progress 
of the enemy. Hence O bstaolmg vbL sb. 

Let not the passions of love or 
judgement Ihid. 64 Solomon also 
opprest the People so, as it obstacled his son Rehoboams 


Kinging. 1B82 Daily News 30 Aug. 3/5 The day for 
obbtachng has also been changed to give the men [engineers] 
a change from pick and shovel woik 2889 Ellen V. Talbot 
Diary f Ann Page 111 Voice (N Y ) 24 Oct , Alack I that 
our pleasant friendship should have been so soon obstnclcd 

t Obsta'CulOUSi a Obs rare. [f. L. ohstdcul-um 

Obstacle + -ous.] Of the nature of an obstacle. 

a 2643 J Siiute Jndgm, fy hUrcy v (2645) 105 Though 
many things obstaculous to them lye in the way, and 
confront them, and be inipedimenls to them. 1657 
Morice Coena guasi xoivJ? Def vxi 213 They stand ob- 
staculous m their way, who stand not for Presbytery 
Obstain(e, obs. erroneous forms of Abstain. 
tO'bstaXLce. Obs ^ate’-’K [a. F. obsiance 
(15th c. in Godef.) resistance, opposition, ad. L. 
obstdnha' sec next and -ance.] pi op. Opposition, 
resistance, but in quo t. used erron lor ‘substance’ 
1:1340 Hampole Piose Tr 18 pc obstance of Ws felyngc 
lyes in lufe of Ibesu wliilke es fedde and lygntcuede by 
swilke maner of sanges 

tO*bstaiicy. Obs, \pA.'L, obstdnUay 

in med. L. ‘juridical opposition’ (Du Cange), f. 
ohstdni-em , see next and - anoy.] Opposing quality 
or effect. 

1609 B. JoNSON Sil, Worn v, in, After inarnagc It is of 
noob&tancie. 

+ O'bstant, rt. Obs. [ad.L obsldnt-cmypt.ppXe. 
of obstdre to stand against, f. ob- (Ou- 1 b) + state 
to stand ] Standing against ; resisting, opposing. 

*3x3 Douglas JEneis xit ix 0 S> 1 'hat notlier sclicild noi 
obstant plait of steyll This cativis brcist lies hclplt ncuir 
a deill r2x39s GREPNr Selimus I’rol., Idkc a sea or high 
resurging floud, All obstant lets, downc with l)i<> fury fling. 
16x3 CocKEBAM, Obstant J resisting. 

Hence + O'bstaaitly adv , resistingly 
x56a mStrype Ann Ref (xrogll.xxx. 30a If any person., 
be thereof lawfully convicted , and will obbtantly hland m 
the same. 

Obstetric (^bste'tnk), a. [ad, inod.L, ob- 
steiric-usy for L, obstetrlci-usy f. obsieUiXy -it Tc-evi 
midwife. Association with woi ds having the suffix 
-ic has led to the formation of such derivatives 
as obstetnealy obsietristy etc.] Of or jiertaining 
to a midwife or accoucheur, or to midwifery as a 
branch of medical practice. 

X74a Pope Dunciati iv 394 There all the Learn’d shall at 
the labour stand, And Dougins lend his soft, obstetric hand, 
- " " Kl;/ 


Obstetric Forceps vjy/g Med Jrnl. II. 453 The obstetriu 
art « . began to emerge from Its barbarity during the sixteenth 
centuiy. 1862 Burton Bh. Hunter (iBoj) 260 I\uil of 
the father of obstetric surgerjL 2878 T. Brvani Praot 
Surg I 607 In obstetric works cases arc recorded. 

Obstetrical [^b$le*irik.il), a. [f. os prcc. i- 
-AL.] = prec. Obsieittcal toad, the nurse-frog, 

Alytes obstetricans (Century JHU. 1891). 

177s ui Asir. *776 PKmKHT Zool III i7Theysp.awn 
like fro^s; but what is singular, the male affords the female 
obstetrical aid [etc]. 2833 Ramsboiham OhUb. Ahd, a 
Peculiarities, which, in an obstetrical point of view, as wi II 
as anatomically, are worthy of consideration Jlnd, ij Of 
much interest to the obstetrical student. *876 Brisiomi 
Th, j Pract, Med (1878) 273 In surgical and ohstetrual 
practice. 

fig. 1822 Bvron Let, to Scott 4 May, Mr. Murray has 
several things of mine in his obstetrical hands. 

Hence Obste'trically adv 
17 S 9 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xi. Art thou aware, that.. a 
daughter of Lucina is put obstcirically over thy head Y 

tObste’tricate, v. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ohsieit Tcdre, f ohsteb Tc-em midwife.] 

1 . intr. To act as midwife; to aid in child- 

birth. Also^n 

1623 CocKCRAM, Ohstetrnate, to play the Midwife. *632 
^NCRoFT Mod Policies^ ColastcfioHi Uis pitty that such a 
baaed thing should be made to obstelriLutr to rLbeliiuus 
irregular designes. 1664 Lt p i > n .Sylva s \ Some ail vise us 
to break the shells of Pines to focthiatc their tlvlivvry, and 
I hjive essay d it; but to my loss; N.iline dousobstetruatt., 
and do that office of her self when it is the liest season, 

Edim Rev Xlll 458 Russia, .will probably .uhstetneate 
at the birth of those affiliated kingtlonis that are to be 
e^racted from the bowels of the Austrian monarchy. 

2, trans. To bring to tlic birth: to help tlic 
delivery of. Chiefly 

i6sx m HarihFs Legaqy (i6ss) 337 Though you were not 
the parent of this husbandry, yet you were tne hand that 
did obstetricate and pive it birth which else had been 


Noncojf 261 He.. neither needetha^t-furm^to obstetricnt 
Jus expression, nor therein confineth himself to it 

+ Obstetrica*tion. Obs. rare, [n, of acllon 
from prec ] The action or office of a midwife or 
accoucheur; delivery. 

<*16x5 Bonne (1644) 78 Assemblies .. for the 

delivery qtetetncation of those children of naturnll 
law. 1644 Bp. Hall Free Prisoner %8 There he must lye in 
an uncouth posture^ till, hee shall be byanhelpfull obstetrt- 
cation dra>va forth into the larger prison of the world. 

t01>st«-tEXCato*3r, a. Uls. ran. [f. as Ob- 
CTSiMOiTjt V. : see ^bv.] Of or pertaining to 
the office of a midwife, 

*640 To Rdr., Which .nut. 
me.. afford my obstctricatory assistance to this Posthumous 
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OBSTRICTIOK. 


Obstetrician (^^bstetri-Jan) [f. L. ohsieMcta 
midwifery + -an,] One skilled in obstetrics or 
midwifery; an accoucheur, 

1828 in Webstek citmg Med Re^os. 1828 M. Ryan Man 
Midxm/ p V, II may be necessary to say a few words 
apologetic, for my adoption of the word obsletriaan 1879 
CasselVs Tccim Educ IV 1 19/1 Obstetricians may oppose 
It, but I believe our patients themselves will force the use of 
It on the profession 

+ Obstetri cionSi d Ods, [f. L. ohstetnci~us 
pertaining to a midwife + -ous ] Of or pertaining 
to a midwife , » Obstbtbio 

*<545 Howell Lett III ix, He doth the obstetntious 
Office of a Midwife. 1878 Cudwortii Syst j v 693 
Yet IS all humane teaching but maieutical or obstetricious 
ax688 — Immut Mor iv 1 (1731) 137 An Aporetical and 
Obstetricious Method 

Obstetrico'graphy. raie [f OBSTETBia+ 
-(o)GBAPuy.] The saeatific description of mid- 
wifery. 

1828 M Ryan Maii^ Miditnf 104 The next part of 
obstetricography, I have named geneseology 

Obstetrics. [In form, pi, of Obstbtbio . 
see -10 2 .] The branch of medical practice which 
deals with partuniion, and its antecedents and 
sequels ; the practice of midwifery ; obstetric art 
18x9 Pantclopa, Qbstet7ics^ the doctrines or practice of 
midwifeiy Employed in a laiger signification than mid- 
wifery in Its usual sense X872 F G. Thomas Dts Women 
34 In the Talmud are found evidences of a great deal of 
knowledge concerning the Caesarean section and other 
subjects m obstetrics 

Obste*tricy. rate [ad L. ohstetriaa mid- 
wifery ] Midwifery , the practice of obstetrics 
X84X M Ryan {p^tle) Illustrations to Obstetniy and Mid> 
wifery 1857 TtaVs Ma^ XXIV. 161 Has chloroform at 
operations— -at even those common ones of dentistry and 
0 Dstetney— not completely silenced the ' hypnotists ' ? 

Obste'trist. rare-"^ [iireg f Obstjb:tbio + 
’‘y 8 !?^{o\*obstetnast ] An obstetrician or accoucheur. 

x8 R, Barnes jD/f Women xxxvi (Cent }, The same con* 
summate obstetrist insisted upon the rule, now generally 
adopted, of not lemoving the placenta if it m any degree 
adhere x89a m Syd Soc Lex 

llObstetrix (pbste tnks). rare^^ [L. oh- 
$Uirix, -shtrix^ -trlcefUt midwife, f. ohstdre^ or 
ohsisthe^ ppl. stem obstit-^ to stand or place oneself 
m front of or opposite to, f ob- (Ob- i stare, 
stsi^c to stand.] A midwife. 

X839 1 Taylor Amc, Chr. 1 . 73 The report of the obstetrix 
ax8B5 Bp Hanningtok in Lxfe xix (1887) 322 A dash of the 
obstetrix would be exceedingly useful, could not a little 
[experience] be gained before coming out ? 

Obstina cious, a, rarer^ [iireg. f. next -H 
-ous.] Of an obstinate nature. 

1830 Galt jT ii v (1849) 55 , 1 have myself obstina- 

cious objections. 

Obstinacy (pbstmasi). [ad. med.L. ebstindha 
(Du Cange), f. obstindt-tis Obstinate : see -Aor.] 

1. The quality or condition of being obstinate; 
inflexibility of temper or purpose, pertinacity, 
obduracy, stubbornness; persistency Rarely in 
neutral or good sense 

X39Q Gower Conf II 117 He hath with him Obstuiade 
ci^x Chast Goddes Cliyld 46 Some haue fallen in to 
obstynacy whiche men haue ben so harde of hert that of 
malice they will not be lepentaunte X555 Eden Decades 
19 The cause wherof was. theyr owne obstinacie and 
fiowardnes X603 Knolles Hist Twhs (1638) 23 In this 
desperat conflict, fought with wonderful obstinacie of mmd, 
many fel on both sides 1643 Sir T Browne Reh^ Med. i 
§ 25 Obstinacy in a bad cause, is but coastancy in a good 
X7^ Robertson Chas. V, xi. Wks. 1826 IV 367 [He] 
adheied to his own opinion with his usual obstinacy 2872 
Darwin Emotions ix 238 The habitual and firm closure of 
the mouth would thus come to show decision of character, 
and decision readily passes into obstinacy 
b with and// An act or instance of this. 

X82B Wither Ertt, Rememh v 1788 Their obstinacies, 
and m all their sin 1651 Hobbes Leviath iv xlvii 383 
They induce simple men into an obstinacy against the 
Laws. 1840 Carlyle Jlefoes vi (1872) 60/1 Cromwell s 
Speech to his third Parliament, m similar rebuke for their 
pedantries and obstinacies. 

2 Of a disease . Stubborn or unyielding nature ; 
continued resistance to treatment. 

x8o8 Med. JrM XIX 183 This has been partly owing to 
the obstinacy of the disease 

ObstiliaiilCC bstmans). rare [ad med.L. 
obsHndntta (Du Cange) f obsttnant-em : see Ob- 
stinant and -anoe ] Stubborn or self-willed per- 
sistence; obstinacy. 

X432'-S0 tr Higden (Rolls) VII 371 [He] was coriecte and 
reprovede moche of an holy man, Wilsius by nam^for his 
obstiuaunce or obstinaaon c X489 PLumpto^i Carr (Camd^) 
do And he will not, I intend to shew his obstynance to the 
King. 1893 C T Lusted Stud , Poets 33 [He] called me 
a fool for my obstinance. _ 

O’bstixiaucy. [ad L. obsttmntia : see 
prec. and -ancy ] := prec 
16x4 Sir R- Dudley in Foriesc Papers (Camden) 12 
These natures, I doubte, in time maygrowe to a bad ob- 
stinancie, x^ A Icoran 180 Such as dispute with otetinancy 
against the Faith 1748 Richardson Clarissa 11 . xxxiii, 
Sudi a sweetness here, and such an obstinancy there. 

+ O bstinant. Obs ra? [ad.L, obsUnM- 
pr. pple. of obstindre (F. ohsttnei^ to persist : 
see -ANT.] « Obstinate 


xs8x Styward Matt Dhctpl 11 137 Hb speaking 
increaseth the obstinants to fight 

Obstinate (^"bstmA), a {pb ) [ad L. obstindl- 
us determmed, stubborn, pa pple, of obstindre 
(derivative form of obstare) to persist ] 

1. Pertinacious or stubborn in adhering to one^s 
own course, not yielding to argument, persuasion, 
or entreaty; inflexible, headstrong, self-willed. 
Rarely in neutral or good sense. 

Hampole Psalter csdiu 14 pou sail lose J>e deuyl & 
all obstynate men X388 Wyclif Gett, xlix. 7 Curside be the 
woodnesse of hem, for it b obstynat. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 24 And he be obstmat or frowara I wil he haue 
noon of all. c 1510 Barclay Mirr Gd. Manners (1570) G v, 
On obstinate dullardes waste not thy wit and brayne 15x2 
Act 4 Hen. P/I/,c Preamble, Errouyously defendyng 
& maynteynyng his seid obstynate opynyons agayne the 
umtye of the holye Chinche aiSBo Butler Rem (1759) 
II 422 The obstinate Man does not hold Opinions, but they 
hold him 1717 Lady M W. Montagu Let to Ctess Mar 
30 Jan, It yielded after an obstinate defence 1855 
Milmam Lai Chr (1864) IV vii. iv 144 His obstinate 
humility resisted their flattering importunities 

2 Unyielding, stiff, ngid; spec of a disease, etc., 
not yielding readily to treatment; refractory, 
stubborn 

X638 Rawlby tr. Bacon's Li/e ^ Death (1651) 7 Boots, 
grown hard and obstinate with ase a 1682 Sir T Browne 
Tiacis IIS This may probably destroy that obstinate 
disease 1784 Johnson Lei to Mrs Tkrale p Feb , I have 
been forced to sit up many nights by an obstinate sleep- 
lessness, 1871 Naphevs Prev Cure Dts in xil 104B An 
obstinate diarrhoea sometimes sets in. xSpx S C Scrivener 
Our Fields ^ Cities 13 The N ottmghamshire clays— obsunate 
red cla^^ good for bricks and oak trees 
+3. Reluctant. Obs rare. 

<1x754 W. Hamilton To the Countess etc, Sincere and 
equal to thy neighbour’s fame, How swift to praise, how 
obstinate to blame. 

B. sb% A stubborn or inflexible person. 

1502 Ord Crysten Men (W. de W 1506) xii iu 15a 
Promptynge coneccyon unto obstinates and peiseuerynge 
theyr raalyce 1561 T Norton Calvids Inst Pref., Out of 
the bosomeof these heretikes, rebelles, and obstinates. 1623 
T Scott God ^ the King (1633) 6 These obstinates be of 
two SOI ts The Dogmabcall cmstinates are sudi as erre m 
judgement. 1781 Justamond Prm Life Lewis XF, 1 . 67 
There were, as the Regent called them, some obstinates, 
that IS to say, persons who could not persuade themselves, 
that paper was of greater value than money 

Obstinate (p bstm^it), v. 1:^ ow rare, [f L, ob- 
stindt-, ppl. stem oi obstindre*. see prec. and -ate 3.] 
trans. To render obstinate; to cause to persist 
stubbornly. Alsor^. (-F ^obshner). 

_ c 1420 Chron Vilod. st 1245 Pey ben obstynatydeso meche 
in covetyse. 1588 E. Aggas tr Disc, pres Est. France 31 
Being no great bkehhood that the Suitzers woulde obstinate 
themselues against such great forces a 1603 T Cartwright 
Confni RJiem JV T (1618) 536 One that hath obstmated 
himselfe against the Church a x6^8 Ld. Herbert Hen VIII 
(1683) 133 These Abuses and Giievances being published, 
Luther became more obstmated 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trasf 308 If he still obstinates himself, he is finished by 
being made to measure one of the marble putii, which look 
like rather stoutish babies, and are found to be six feet. 
Obstinately (p bstinMi), [f Obstinate 
a. + -LY 2,] In an obstinate manner , stubbornly; 
pertinaciously. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks (1880) 376 If jm wilt not btleue 
effectualy ciistis wordis Jjan pu wilfully and obstynatly 
fcrsakist crist vttirly. 1555 Eden Decades 91 Cruell and 
seuere to such as otetinatly witbstande them 1684 Boyle 
Poroimi Anivt 4- Solid Bod. vii 113 The obstinately 
adhering Odour X697 Drvden Virg. Ucorg iv 127 Un- 
knowing how to fly. And obstinately bent to win or dye 
1744 Mitchell m Phil Trans. XLIII 143 Obstinately 
cmronical Maladies. 1855 Macaulay Hist Ettg xii III 
207 In a few hours it was known that Londonderry held out 
as obstmately as ever 1875 B Meadows Clin. Obserzi. 35 
Bowels often obstinately confined. 

0‘bstinateness. [f, as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of bemg obstmate ; obstinacy 
X391 in Foxe A ^ M (1596) 434 Whom against y« ob- 
stinatenesse of the said William Swinderby, we thought 
good to receiue, and did receiue 1673 Kikkman Unlucky 
Citizen 228 Being much concerned that so brave a Gentle- 
man should be lost by bis own obstinateness. 

t Obstina'tion. Obs. Also 4-5 -oiomi. [a 
F, obsiinatton (ijthc. m Littre),ad, L obsUndtidn- 
eui determination, resolution, n of action f. ob- 
sttndre • see Obstinate aJ] « Obstinacy. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiii s. And sithen Jjaim graues in 
obstynacioun c 31440 Jacob's Well 294 Obstynacyoun in 

euyl doyng xyi^Compl Scot xvi 139 Al theinsurrectionis 
. .hes procedit of the ignorance & obstinatione of the comount 
pepil x68o Hickes Spir. Popery 42 The incurable obstina- 
tion of the Presbyterian Party in Schism against the Epis- 
copal Church, a iwxi Ken Anodynes Poet, Wks 1721 HI. 
#401 Yet still with Obstination I, To wm the Battle restless 
try x8ao I Taylor Enthus x. 273 The obstination of the 
human mind in adhering to the worse, even when the better 
is presented to its choice 

fO’bstined, a. Obs rare'^^ [f. after L 
obstindfus or R ohsUniy f. L. obsHndre : see Ob- 
stinate V . and -bdI ] Made obstmate or persistent. 

x6o6 Sylvester II. iv 11 Magmficencexvti^<yo. 

Whose spirits, self-obstin’d in old musty Error, Repulse 
the Truth 

tObstipate, 2'. Ohs rare. \i.'L. obsHpdt-^ 
ppl. stem of L. type ^obstipdrey f oh- (Ob- i b) + 
sijpdre to press together, pack see next ] trans. 


To block or stop up; to stuff up; absol. to pro- 
duce constipation 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Obstipate, to stop chinks. 1657 
R Carpenter Astroi 9 An impediment in the medium, as 
bemg obstipated 170a Fuller Pharmacopata Exteinpa- 
■janea (1730) 241 A Chartaceotis Hydrogala eduIcQrates, 
incrassaies, obstipates. 

Obstipation (pbstip/J Jbn), [ad. L ohsllpdhdn- 
em, n. of action f. *obstTpaie* see prec] The 
action of blockiug or stoppmg up, la Med see 
quot 1880 

1597 Lowe Chirurg {1634) 88 The cure consisteth in 
purgations, dyet, and bleeding, which may he observed also 
in the time of the obstipation 1658 Phillips, Obstipation, 
a stopping up 1783 Phil. Trans LXXIII 237 [They] pro- 
duce an (^tipation, which ends eithei in an abscess of the 
abdomen or becomes fatal to the animal x^ A Flint 
Prvtc Med (ed s) 532 The term obstipation has been 
already defined to denote a greater amount of difliculty than 
constipation, that is, obstruction of the bowels, either as a 
functional disorder or dependent on vanous lesions. 
fObstrepency. Obs rare- ^ [Lh. obstrepent- 
eiHy pr jiple. of obsU'ep^e to make a noise against, 
shout at. see-BNOY] 

1623 Cockeram 11, Noyse, Obstrepency. 

t Obstre'perate, v Ohs. rare’-K [f. L. ob- 

sireper-us (see Obstbeperous) r -ate 3 7] mir. 
To make a noise or clamour 
176s Sterne Tr Shandy VII xxii, Thump— thump— ob- 
streperated the abbess . with the end of her goldheaded 
cane against the bottom of the calash. 

Obstreperous (pbstre pei^s), a Also 7 OS- ; 
(humorous or illiterate, chiefly m sense 2) 8 ab-, 
obsfafepolous, -ulous, S-g obstropaloos, -olous, 
-ulous, 9 obstreperlous. [f L. obstreper-us 
clamorous (f, obsirep~he to make a noise against, 
shout at, oppose noisily or troublesomely) + -ous.] 
1 . Characterized hy great noise or outcry, esp. m 
opposition ; clamorous, noisy ; vociferous. 

C1600 Timon j u (1842) 6 Proceed’st thou still with thy 
ostreperous noyse. 1603 B Jonson Sejanus v iii. They 
[ravens] sate all night. Beating the ayre with their obstre- 
perous beakes <xx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II 2ix He 
. was very obstreperous iu arguing the case for transub- 
stantiation 1748 Smollett Rod Rand viii (1804) 41, 

I heard him very obsti^ulous in his sleep. 1751c Johnson 

Rambler No. 89 p ii The most careless and obstreperous 
merriment X856 R A Vaughan (1*860) H 51 The 

obstreperous rhetoricians will plague me with their big 
words. 187s Emerson Lett 4* Sec. Aims v 131 Obstreperous 
roarings of the throat 

2 Resisting control, management, advice, etc., 
in a noisy manner; turbulent or unruly in be- 
haviour, in resistance, 

1657 Obstreperousness] 1727 Philip Quarll 105 
Fearing she would grow obstrepulous, they each of ’em took 
hold of one of her Arms 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Ceng m, 
I’m sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle . in this ob- 
stropalous manner x8o6 SuRR Winter in Loud (ed 3) III 
5 You have been quite obstropalous , no getting any food 
into your mouth but by force 1827 Scott Diary 2 Oct. in 
Lockhart, We dined at Wooler, where an obstreperous horse 
retarded us for an hour at least X874 Burnand My time 1 
4 Generally having my own. way and becoming remarkably 
obstreperous when thwarted. i8Bz Macm Mag Nov 40 
The most obstreperous and unmanageable of all young 
merlins 

Obstreperously (pbstre perasli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY^] III an obstiepeious or clamorous 
manner ; noisily ; with loud unruliness 
x6xs Crooke Body of Man 243 The Peripatetians ob- 
streperously deny the Testicles this^power of procreation of 
seede 1655 Fuller Ch Hist. x. n. § 42 The catholics at 
the two first behaved themselves so obstreperously, that 
some of them were forced to be gagged, before they would 
be quiet. 1750 Johnson Randier No 12 r 6 Upon this, 
they all laughed so obstreperously, that 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of sneaking off in the tumult. 1809 W Irving 
Knimerb ti86i} I 544 Its vigilant defendeis were one and 
all snoring most obstreperously at their posts. 

Obstreperousness (pbstxeperasnes). [f. as 
prec + -NESS ] The quahty of bemg obstreperous , 
vociferousness, clamour, noisy behaviour; now 
esp. noisy and unruly resistance to control. 

x6« Fuller Ch. Hist vni 1 § 18 Things not being 
methodized with Scholasticall Formality, but managed with 
tumultuous Obstreperousnesse. 1657 Ru^ve Gods Plea 37 
This finding fault with God's actions, is called an obstre- 
perousnesse against the Almighty 1691 Wood Ath Oxon. 

II 450 A numerous crowd seemed to be hugely taken and 
enamour’d with his obstreporousness and undecent cants 
X865MRS Whitney G<y/w<7?'/Ayjxxxiv (1879) 330 Comport- 
ing herself with the utmost self assertion and obstreperous- 
ness 

Obstri’Ct,/^/ a. Obs wre— ^ [ad h,obstnct- 
bound, obliged, pa pple of obsiring^ei seeOu- 
stbtnoe] Morally bound ; bounden; obliged. 

1527 St. Papers Hen VIII, I 252 His good brother , to 
whom he recogniseth bym self to be soinoche indebted and 
obstnete, 

Obstrictiou (^bstn’kjott), [ad med.L, obsfric- 
hdit^em obligation (Du Cange), n. of action f. 
obstringhex see Obsibinge] The state of being 
morally or legally bound ; obligation 
1671 Milton Sanison 312 [God] hath full right to exempt 
Whom so It pleases him by choice From National obstric- 
tion. a 1734 North Exam. 11 iv § 11 (1740) 237 The Priests 
by their Conversation, and more by their religious Ob- 
strictions, influence their Party. 
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OBSTRTJBNT. 


OBSa?BICTIVE. 


t Cbstri’Ctivei^^ Oh,rar£“\ [f L ohsirict-^ 
ppl. stem of obstrmgtre , see Obstrict and -IVB ] 

1643 Aiumadv Ohservaiot^s XToUs 4 The same obli^Uon 
of lustice and Honour is as strong upon Kings, (and hath 
ever beene held more powerfull and obstnctiveinthem, then 
in any state mannaged by a Community) r t t 

t Obstrrgillate, v, Obs [ad L. 

ohstngtlldt^j ppl stem of obstt tgillui s to hinder, 
oppose, deiivatiye of ohstnngSr&* see Obbtringe.] 
i/aiis. To oppose or resist. Hence fObstrhgil- 
lation, opposition. , , . 

1623 CocKCRAAC I, Obsirtgilate^ to resist Imd 11, A resist- 
Obstngillation, Oppugnation. 165610 Buiunt 
t 01 )Stri*llg 6 | Z' Obs rare. [ad.L ohstrtngere^ 
f ch’' (Ob- I c) + stnngh e to tie, hind ] irans 
To put under obligation ; to bind 
1528 Amhass Let to Wolsey in Strype Eccl Menu (1822) 
1 ir App xxiii 66 He and the see was and is obstnngedand 
bound to your Grace i 56 o tr Ajnyratdns Treat cone 
Kelts' in VI, 453 It was never looktupon as unjustor strange, 
for those who are obstring’d one to another by those bonds 
to partake in the punishment of their Relatives. 

ObstropalouB, -olous, -ulous, etc,, illiterate 
vanants of Obstbepebous. 


Obstruct (^strt? kt), V. [f. L. obstruct-, ppl. 
stem of ohsUiihe to build against, to block up, 
f. oh- (Ob- I b) + stnthe to pile, build.] 

1 irons. To block, close up, 01 fill (a way or 
passage) with obstacles or impediments; to render 
impassable or difficult of passage 

x6ii CoTGK , O/ydoTt to stop, obstruct, shut up. 1651 
Hobbm Lesiiath 11 x\ix, 172 Wind in the head that ob- 
structeth the roots of tlie Nerves. 1667 hliLTON F.L x 637 
Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last, Ihiough 
Chaob huild, obstruct the mouth of Hell, For evei, and seal 
up his ravenous Jawea 1703 Maundrcll yown yerus 
(1732) 76 The door is now so obstructed with Stones 1796 
H HoMTERtr St -Pierre's Stnd Nat (1799)111 103 Rolling 
stones, which now obstruct these roads as well as mar the 
gieatest part of the surface of this island 1834 Lytton 
Pompeit IV. vii, ‘Rise thou obstructest the way', 1845 
Budd Dts Liver 68 The common duct was much compiessed 
and obstructed by enlargement and hardening of the pan- 
creas absoh 1689 Col. Rec Pewi^lv, 1 264 But what 
then obstructed I am not certaine 

2 To interrupt, render difficult, or retard the 
passage or progress of; to impede, hinder, or 
retard (a person or thing in its motion). 

»6ss H, Vaughan Silex Sant. L*En\ oy, Sin quickly will 
Turn in, if not obstructed still x688 111 Ellis Oris* Lett. 
Ser II I V 134 The Wind we believe obstructs the coming 
of any letters from Holland, and keeps back the Dutch fleet 
1768 Beattic Minstr 1 xlix, If but a cloud obstruct the 
solar ray 1789 W. Buchan Norn. Med. (1790) 79 I’hese, by 
obsti acting tne free current of air rendei such places damp 
and unwholesome. xSax Craig Led. Draisnns. etc, v 259 
If the particles of air can obstruct and leflect light 1845 
S Austin Rankds Hist R^. Ill 507 1 hey did not even 
take the trouble to obstruct his passage over the river 
S Jig. To stand m the way of, or persistently 
oppose the progiess or course of (proceedings, or 
a person or thing in a purpose or action); lo 
hinder, impede, retard, delay, withstand, stop. 
To obstruct process (in Laov ) ; to commit the 
punishable offence of intentionally hindering the 
officers of the law in the execution of their duties. 


1647 Clarendon Reh \ § 63 A Seivant,. the prejudice 
to whose Person exceedingly obstructed all oveitures made 
in Parliament for his service. 1649 Mn-’roN Bikon ix, To 
expect that their voting or not voting should obstruct the 


ruled by God s people but obstructed his discipline. 1738 
Col Rec Penn^lv^. 284 The said Officers were obstructed 
in the lawful Discharge of their Duty 1766 Goldsm. Vtc IK 
XYviii, 1 don't know if it be just thus to obstruct the union 
of man and wife X77a yacob's Law Diet (ed 9) s v. Process, 
Obstructing the execution of lawful process, is, an offence 
against pubLick justice. 1853 A. Prenticc Hist, Anit-Corn* 
Law Leasue I. viil xza Many .. had come to obstruct 
the proceedings. 1858 Froude Htsl Ens HI xiv aia He 
had obstructed good subjects, who would have done their 
duty, had he allowed them. 

4 . To come in the way of, interiupt, shut out 
(the sight or view of). 

1717 tr Preeter's Vcy. 49 The next Morning, a thick Fog 
obstrucUng our Sijght, we weigh’d, lo go up thither. xSoj 
J Barlow Cotumf iii 144 And hills, above them still ob- 
struct the skies, 1859 Geo Eliot A Bede 11, On the . . north 
western side, there was nothing to obstruct the view. 
Hence Obstxn'ctiiLg, vbl, sb and ppl a ; Oh- 
stru ctingly adv , so as to obstruct 
1649 Mil TON.e/^«i xxvii, This IS mischief without leraedy, 
a stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent. 18x7 Con- 
BETT Pol. Res. XXXII. 37 One of the crimes , was the 
obstiiicting of petitions X889 ‘Annie 1 homas ’ That Other 
W Oman III vi 96 Two or three obitiuctmgly stout bodies 
sat in their way 1897 Allbuifs Syst. Med. Ill 794 The 
obstructing agent may be , , a peritoneal adhesion by which 
a loop of bowel is snared 

[0 bstruct, sb , conjectural emendation, by War- 
burton, of abstract in the following passage (but 
not otherwise known) • 

^ pardon for retume, 

Wbich soone he granted, being an abstract ’tweene his Lust 
and aim.] 

Obstvuctod (pbstrc'kted),^/ a. [£ Obstbucu 
z). + -EDi.] Blocked up, stopped up, hindered, 
impeded : see the vb 

x6xx CoTGR , OppiU, obstructed, stopped, shut vp, a 1658 
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Cleveland General Echjse, As an obstiucted fountains 
head Cuts the entail off from the streams And biooks are 
dismherited. 1747 Wesley Pniu (1762) p xxii, 

Obstiucted Peispiration, vulgarly called CatcHing Lola. 
1749 Johnson Irene iii 111, If e'r tby youth has felt th im- 
patience of obstructed love. X878 T Bryani Pract, Swrs> 
I 650 The symptoms of an obstructed hernia, as of obstructed 
intestine, are not very definite 
b. Med. Having a functional obstruction 

x66aR.MATHEW Uni AleA.g4 One Maid .being obstructed 
about five or six years, insomuch as she grew veiy diseased. 
Hence Obstxu ctedly adv , with obstruction, 
x6s6 Duchess Newcastle Natter e's Picture xl Epistle, 
Others in one discourse speak weakly or obstructedly, 

rtfoK* woTlonf Af O'RS-'rn.TTfrpo'n. 


Obstruction (^stnt7kj3n). [ad 'L.obsinictton* 
cm, n. of action f. obstruire lo Obstruct, Cf. F. 
obstruction (1540 in Godef. Compl)^ The action 
of obstructing , that in which this is embodied 
1 . The action of blocking up a way or passage 
with an obstacle or impediment; the rendeiing 
impassable; the condition of being so blocked ; 
frequently in reference lo passages, organs, or func- 
tions of the body . esp. the ill-condition produced 
by constipation of the bowels. Cold obstruction 
(also Jig\ stoppage or cessation of the vital func- 
tions ; the condition of the body m death. 

X533 More Apot xxii. Wks. 882/2 A diete as thinne as 
Gidiene deuiselli for hym that hath an obstruccion in his 
liuer, 160X Siiaks. Twcl N. ni iv 22 This does make some 
obstruction in the blood This crosse-gartenng. 1603 — 
Mcas.Jor JIf ui i. no To die, To he in cold obstiuction, 
and to rot, This sensible warme motion, to become A kneaded 
clod. X79X Ckn/l Mas* 22/2 Where deafness pioceeds from 
an obstiuction of the auditory duct, by wax 1813 Bvron 
Giaour lu, Where cold Obstruction’s apathy Appals the 
gazing mourner's heart 1844 Dun on Deafness 75 The 
most efficient local means of tieating obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube. 1876 Lowill Among wy Bks. Ser. 11 
157 The cold obstiuotion of two cen tunes thaws, and the 
stream of speech seeks out its old windings. ^ X877 Roberts 
Handhk Med I. 30 Accumulations of fluid in the interior 
of hollow oigans, as the result of obstruction at an orifice. 

2 The action of hindering or lendenng difficult 
the passage or progress of a person or thing ; the 
fact of standing in the way ; the shutting out of 
light by inteiposition. 

160X SiiAKS, Iwcl N. iv. 11. 43 Clo. Why it hath bay Win- 
dowes transparant as bancadoes,. .and yet complainest thou 
of obstiuction? 17SS Young Centaur vi Wks. 1757 lY 269 
Souls suffer no separation from obstruction of matter, or 
distance of place, 1841 Elpiiinstone Hist Ind II 413 He 
advanced without further obstruction to the capital 
3 . fig. The hmdeimg or stopping of the course, 
performance, or doing of anything, spec the per- 
sistent attempt to stop the progress of business in 
any meeting or legislative assembly, e g. in the 
House of Commons. 


1656 Stanley Ilisi Philos iv, (1701) 144/1 To one who 
asked him what folly is, he said, the ohstruction of Know- 
ledge 1674 Temple Lei to Coventry Wks 1731 II. 300, 

I am confident . . that an Obstruction of the Peace will not 
arise from hence. ifc8 Fryer Acc. E India 4 P. 78 The 
general obstruction of Trade, occasioned by the War X74X 
SliDDLETON Cicero I. V 381 This obstruction given to Ciceio’i. 
leturn. vj’j^yacoVsLarjtjDici (ed 9)s.v An obstruc- 

tion of an ariest upon criminal process. 1845 AIcCulioch 
Taxation 1 1 (1852) 59 A project of this sort is liable to 
much obstruction from the difficulties m the way of fixing 
the primary or oueinal valuation. 1879 M. Arnold Ess, 
Irish Caihol 99 The obstruction offered by the Irish mem- 
bers in Pailiament is really an expression of this uncon- 
trollable antipathy. 1880 McCarthy Own Times IV hx. 313 
Its progress [the Ballot Bill of 1871] was delayed by tnat 
practiLe of talking against time which has more recently 
become famous under the name of ohstruction 1893 Daily 
News 26 Tan 5/2 Mr. Gladstone .. defined obstruction as 
resisting the will of the House otherwise than by argument 
4 Any thing that slops or blocks a way 01 passage , 
that which hinders or prevents passage or pro- 
giess ; an obstrnctiiig obstacle a physical 

IS97 Shaks. a Hen IV, iv. 1 65 To , purge th’ obstructions, 
which begin to stop Our very Veines of Life 1732 Aroutii- 
NOT Rules of Diet And remove the Obstruction X836 

W, Irvihg Astoria I 162 The turbulence and rapidity of the 
cut rent gave the vo>agers intimation that they were ap- 
proaching the great obstructions of the river. 1850 Cituns 
Locks ^ Keys 10 The forms of these moveable obstructions 
to the bolt, m locks of modern date, are of course various 
x 8 :^ Knight Diet. Mech 1705/1 The cow-catcher, or frame 
in front of an engine, to push obstructions from the rails, 
b. immateiial. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel N n v 129 Why this [sentence] is 
euident to any foi mall capacitie. There is no obstruction in 
t Dampier Vqy. 507 Their designs meeting with 
such delaj's and obstructions, they many of them gi ew weai y 
of It 1810 R Hall JVks (X841) V xSa Guilt is a legal ob- 
struction toan^proach to God xByfiMozLbV Univ Sernt* 
ix (1877) 194 The great obstruction to generosity m our * 
nature is jealousy. 

6. attnb. and Comb., obstruction-guard, a bar, 
etc fixed in fiont of a railway-engine to remove an 
obstruction fiom the rails. 

XB97 Allbutfs Syst. Med. Ill 874 When once the ob- 
sti action symptoms have become definite. 1898 Daily News 
as Mar, 3/5 A rail chair had been placed on the rads. The 
impact was so severe as to smash the obstruction guard m 
front of the engine. 


Obstru'ctionism. ^ [f. prec. + -ism.] 
The practice of systematic obstruction, as in a 
legislative body. 


X870 Pall Mall Budget 12 Sept , If obsliuctionism were to 
become extinct immediately, it would not have pabsed away 
without leaving a lasting , impression upon the character 
of the Engli!^ House ofCommons 
Obstructionist (^'bstr;p*kjDnist). [f. as prec. 
+ -IST.] One who advocates or systematically 
practises obstnicliou, esp in reference to the pio- 
cecdmgb of a legislative body. 

X846 R Bell Canmng 341 Luckily there is always an 
obstructionist in the House of Commons .. to stait up with 
an objection by way of rider to the very climax of unanimity 
XB62 IVestm iPeu. Jan. 60 Obstiuctionists make heretics, and 
heretics make obstructionists i88a 7 tibune (N Y,)5 Api , 
It is hard to see what motive could have influenced inc 
Democratb to act as obstructionists in this matter x88a 
Godkin in igth Cent Aug. 187 The scenes of disorder pic- 
pared by the Irish obstructionists last winter 

aiirib 1879 Pall Mall liudset xa Sept., The inistliicf 
which obstructionist impunity has already worked. 

Obstructive (^stir;’ktiv), a, (sb) [f I. 
obsit^uct-, ppl. stem (see Obstruct z/.) + -IVE ; cf. 
F. ohstructif, -tve (1690 in IIalz.-I)ann.) ] 

1 . Having the quality of obstructing; lending lo 
obstruct ; causing impediment. Const, of, to. 

x6xx CoiGR, oppilatiuc. obstiucUuL, stopping 

x637~5o Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 204 The King . knowing how 
obstructiue it would pi one to his purpose, seiij. foi Bishop 
Blackburne. cx6gs J, Mililk Desci New ]'w<t (1844) w 
Things either wanting or obstiuciive to the happiness of 
New York. 17x2 Pridiaux Ditut, Ch.-wniden^ (ul. 4) 
68 Nothing is to be permitted iheie whnh shall la 
obstiuctivc of It [divmc service] X717 Poem Birthday 
K George /, Far fiom thy Brows, obstrmtive hluinhiTS 
shake. 2859 M ILL Dtss 4* Disc, 1 1 , Nr inch K i v. in i B4B. 41 ta 
Suppose It [a second Chambei] constituted in amannci,(if 
all others, least calculated to rendei it an ohstmclive body, 
186s M. Arnoi d Ess Crit. 11 (1875) 59 Aciulcnues may bo 
said to be obstructive to energy and inventive genius. x866 
Geo. Euor F Holt II. xxx, 227 This angry haste . . might 
some day be obstructive of his own work x88i Miss Yonoi 
Ladsfi Lasses Lans^lcy \\\, 128 That obstiuctivc old aunt 
insisted on dusting Mi O’Toole's parlour herself 

2 . Of, pci taming lo, or of the nature of obstuic- 
lion of the bowels or of any Ixjdily duct or passage. 

x6ao VcNNER Via Recta v. 89 It . abslcrgcth ohsti iicliue 
humours in theslomacke. x876Ubisiowi Th. It Pratt Mtd 
(1878) S31 Obstructive and leguigitant disease of the aortic 
and mural orifices. 2897 AllbutPs tiyd Med, IV, 67 The 
coloration of skin in these cases is usually nut so deep .is that 
found in oidinary obstiuctivc jaundice Ibid 30s Obstriu- 
tive suppression may forbid the exit of the urine , aftet it 
has been completely foinicd by the kidneys 

£ sb. 1 . An obbtiuctivc agent, instrument, or 
foice; a hindrance. 

1642 Jlr Taylor Fpisc. (1617) 4 ICpisiopacy .. iv.is insti- 
tuted as an obstructive to the dimisioji of Scliisnic .mil 
Heresy. 2654 Hammond bundatn. xiii. uo 'I he scumd 
obstructive . is that of the 1* idiiciarie x86o '1 v n dai i Oltic 
1 xwii. 2 i 8 The leading mule..piovcd a mere obstructive 
2 One who obstructs or retaids piogrcss m 
legislation, education, parliamentary business, ttc. 

1856 R. A Vaughan Mystics (i860) II, \m 11 41 He must 
stand condemned as one of the obstiuctives of liis day. 
2858 Emerson Eng. Traits, 1 he*' Times' Wks (Bohn) II 
116 Hie people aic famiharired with the riason of reform, 
and, one uy one, take away every argument of the uhstiui • 
tives 2879 Sala in Daily Tel. 28 June, A methllcsoinu and 
intolerant body of political obstructives who tailed Uiein- 
selves the Constitutional Associ ition a 2884 M Pai t ison 
Mem (1885) 239 Eveiy Oxford man was a Liberal, even 
those whom nature had palpably destined fur obstrut lives. 

Hence Obstru ctively adv , so as to obstnict j 
ObBtru ctivism, the s>stcm or xnacticc of being 
obstructive, 

2863 Mi lvilll Bi ll Print bipctth xqo (’ir.Tdually raising 
the point of the tongue .. till it comes upon the palate 
obstructively, and so forms the letter D. 2870 Du kiss 
E. Drood III, fragments of old wall [etc,] have gut in- 
congruously or obstructively built into m luy of its hoiis< s 
and gardens 288$ Academy rg lieu 407/2 A fusion of 
fanatical obstructivism with official corruption* 

Cbstru'ctiveness. [f* prec, + -Msas.] Ob- 
structive quality or practice. 

2727 in Baili y vol II 1856 Froude //«/, F-iit;. I ! 

vi. 4 In noininalions to the religious houses, the suiK^ritit • 
residing abroad h.id cipial f.iullties for obstrut tivenvo 
2884 Spectator 12 July 904/^ 1 he iniscbicvous ob<>tructtve- 
ness of the House of Lot dv 

Obstructor (^bstii?*kloj). Also 7 -our, 7-9 
-or, [agent-n onL type, f loOuKTurKT: 

cf cousinalof, iftsltuclof ] One wlio or that which 
obstructs, stands in the way of, or inqiedes; a 
hinderer ; an opponent of progress. 

2649 J, Goouw m {titled The Obstructours of Juslu e 2665 
Walton Lt/e Hooker in II *s JVks (1888) I 34 The comnitm 
people became so fanatic, os to beheve the btshupt to lie 
Antichnst, and the only obstructors of (iiKls Ihscipliue. 
2672 W DC Britaine Dutch Usurp 33 1 he Hollanders are 
the great Supplaniers of Trade, and Ohstructers of Corn- 
raerue, 2755 Johnson, Qbsirutter, one that hindtr^ 01 
opposes ^ x^LManch. Exam 22 May [He] had chosen 
to turn himself into a deliberate obstructor of Irish measures. 


WMBUCUOttV VF — 1.-— —* 

obslrucHt-em, pr, pple. of obstm-ifre to Obstri'ctJ 
A. a^. Obstructing; BXed. closing up the ducts 
or passages of the body : cf. Deobrtrujsnt. 

hindering, blocking up. 1827 
W. G. 5 . Exc. rill. Curate 132 If you subject me to auch 
obstruent interruptions as these 2857 Expos. Lex., 

Obstruens, shutting or closing up; applied to tn^dnes; 
obstruent x^ in Syd Soc. Lex, 

£ sb a. Something that obstructs, on obstruc- 
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tion b. Med, A medicine whicli closes the 
orifices of ducts or vessels, or the natural passages 
of the body. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym 32 Vitiated ly such an 
obstructive coagulative salt according to the strength and 
degree pf the obstiuent x888 A S Wilson Lyric Homeless 
Love Ixix, Some obstruent to clear away X892 in i^ycU Soc, Lex, 
f ObstrtL se, a,^ eiron, form of Abstbusb (for- 
merly frequent, after ohstrusus^ false reading in L ). 
.^<>4 T Wright Passtonsy, § 2. i68 In such an obstruse 
dimcultie, he that speaketh most apparently and probably, 
saith the best *683 Moxon Meclu Exerc,^ Printing 367 
Obstruce Words and Phiases. a 1734 North Exam, i 11 
§ 18 (1740) 39 If we sink to his more obstruse Reaches. 

Obstupefacient (-f^^’fient), a [ad.L obstupe- 
faaent^evii pr pple of ohtupefache', see below 
and -ENT.] Stupefying; m Med =* narcotic. 
x8^ m Mayne Expos, Le x 1892 in Syd Soc, Lex 
t ObstU'pefact, a, {pb ). Obs rare-K [ad L 
obstupefact-tis, pa. pple. oiobstupefac-ilre' see next.] 
Stupefied, stupid j as sb, a stupid person 
i6ox B Z^vvsaiiAPoeiaster\,\i\iHor Hownow, Cnspinus? 
Crisp 0 — obstupefact, Tib, Nay, that we all aie 

t Obstnpefa'ction. Obs, rare [n. of action 
f. ohstupefac^ to render senseless, f. oh- (Ob- i b, d) 
+ stupefaebre to make stupid ] The fact or con- 
dition of being stupefied; stupefaction 
162s Jackson Creed v, xi, § 1 That obstupefaction wherein 
our souls are miseiably drenched by their delapse into these 
bodily sinks of coriuption 1664 H More Myst Imq 436 
Whether those doe it . lather in a kind of confusion and 
obstupefaction of mind out of fear and suspicion 

t Obstupefa*ctive« a, Obs, rare^^h [f, L 
obstupefact- (see prec.) + -ivb ] Tending to stupefy. 

a 1633 Abp Abbot (J ), The force of it is oMtupefactiVe, 
and no othei 

Obstupefy (^bstiw’pi'fai), ». [f L ohstupe- 
faedre (see above), after Stupeby.] treats To 
stupefy, esp, mentally. 

16x3 Jackson Creed i. xil § x So had the diuels sought 
to work wondets about the Egyptian idols, which did ob- 
stupihe the people x66o H More Myst Godliness iv 1. 138 
Some Lethaigical or obstupifying disease 1708 Apollo 
No 36 2/1 To Paiadigmatire and explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities 1889 C Pritchard Occas TJuAstrofU 167 You 
cannot obstupefy such a man. 

t Obstupe'scence. Ohs rare, [f. L. ohstu- 
pescefit-em, pr pple. of ohstupesch'‘e {pbstipescere) to 
become stupefied ; see -enoe ] The condition of 
being in a slupoi. 

1S97 A. M. tr. GmUemeau's Fr, Chirurg sab/a The ob- 
btupescen ce and feat e wherwith the faynte-har ted ai e often- 
times taken 1857 MAVig. Expos Lex , Obsiupesceniia ^ old 
term for that state when the patient 1 cmains still, ith open 
eyes, as if astonished, and neithei moves or speaks . obstu- 
pescence. 1892 in Syd, ^oc Lex, 

+ O'bstXLprate, ^ Obs, rare^\ [f ppl. stem 
of L. obslttprdre^ f. ob- (Ob- ib) + stuprdie to 
ravishj irans. To lavish ; « Constupbate, 

1658 Bromhall Treat Specters iv 265 Snatching a ring 
from her father that did obstuprate her, delivered it to her 
Nurse. 

Obtain (^t^in), v. Forms; 5-6 ob-, op-, 
-teyne, -tayne, -teigne, -teygne, (5 optyne), 6 
obtaigue, opteine, (^if obtene, obtiue, optene), 

5 - 7 obteme, -tame, (optain(e, 7 Sc, obtean;, 

6- obtain [ME. obteme^ 4 ey)ie, -tene, a. F 
obten~ir (i4tli c. in Litli 5 ), ad. L, obttnere, f. ob^ 
(Ob- 1 b) + teiiire to hold, keep. Cf Contain ] 

1 , trans. To come into the possession or enjoy- 
ment of (something) by one’s own effort, or by 
request ; to procure or gam, as the lesult of pur- 
pose and effort , hence, generally, to acquire, gel, 
i;x425 Lydg, Assembly of Gods And so the vyctory 
shall ye obteyne 1432-50 tr, Htgdett (Rolls) I 291 Men of 
Norway saylenge from Denmaike, opteynede and inhabite 
that giownde, callenge hit Normandy 1490 Caxton Eiieydos 
X 40 [Eneas] opteraed her grace for to soiourne. 1526 
Tindale Modi v 7 Blessed are the meicifull for they shall 
obteyne meicy 1548-9 (Mar) Bk Com, Prayer Coll 23rd 
Sund aft Trin , Giaunt that those thynges which we aske 
faithfully we maye obteme effectually. i6s* Hobbls 
Leviaih ii xxvii 154 Obtaining Pardon by Mony, or other 
leuaids 1756 C Lucas Ess Waters III 278 Gilded 
shillings , , had obtained the name of Bath guineas. j8oo tr. 
Lagf ange'sChem, I 223 Theprccipitate obtained is sulphite 
of barytes *86o Tyndall Glac 1. x\ 138 , 1 climbed to 
obtain a general view of the sunounding scene 1890 
Mlrcibh Sanity Sf Insatniyx, 261 The process of obtaining 
a livelihood , , , , 

b. With obj, cl, expressing what is granted in 
answer to a request. Now rare or Ohs, 

1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) V 397 Opteyn>mge unnethe of 
God that j>e sawles of the monastery scholde be salvede 
X460 (^APGRAVE Chron 235 The abbot opteyned that there 
schuld no priouie longing to Seynl Albonne be compelled 
for to gadere the dymes to the King a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
Hem VHI (1683) 318 They obtained that Francisco Sforza 
should be admitted to the Emperors pi escence. 1737 W hkton 
Josephus Hist i. xvi. § 7 Macheras earnestly begged and 
obtained that he would be reconciled. X844, Kinglake 
Eotheti loi, I obtained that all of them .should sit at the 

t c. With inf, obj, expressing what is gotfrontf 
pfo, person ; « to prevail upon, Obs, 
x68x Dryden Ahs, 4 r Addt To Rdr, I could not obtain 
from myself to show Absalom unfortunate X7^ Richard- 
son Pamela HI. 227 The Gentlemen.. obtained of Miss to 


play several Tunes on the Spinnet 1751 Female Fousidltng 
I 172 It with Difficulty I had obtained from, myself to 
have this Conversation 
^,absol, (Cf. 4 ) 

1526 Tindalb r Cot lx 24 So ruune that ye maye obtayne 
]<i^sxmCyHtJm£s Rev i Wks (Rtldg ) 73/1 . 

Vouchsafe me, I may do him these last ritea Mer Thou 
dost obtain 1854 Whittier Henmi of the TJiebaid m, 
Ihe simple heart, that freely asks In love, obtains. 

1 2 , a. With pa pple as covipl. To piocure 
something to be done = Get v 28 a. b. With tnf 
as compl To induce, prevail upon (a person) to do 
something . = Get v, 30. Obs, rate 
2425 Pasioa Lett I, 21 Sir John Paston hath optyned 
me condempnyd to hym m ccc[vij] maicz 1592 Nobody ^ 
Someb, 593 in Simpson Sch Shades (1878) I 300 He will 
not be obtaxnd To take upon him this Realmes government 
+ 3 . To gam, Win (a battle or other contest). 
a 1470 TiPTorr Caesar l (1330) 2 All the battels which he 
obteynyd in France 16x5 G Sandys Itao i 4 That 
memorable Seabattell there obtained against the Turk 
0x849 WiNTHROP Hist New Erir, (1833) II. 142, I might 
have obtained the cause I had in Hand 
4 tnir. To wm the victory, gam the day, pre- 
vail ; to succeed, prosper. Obs or arch, 

CX425 Lydg Assembly of Gods 1311 When olde Attropos 
had seen and herde..How Vertew had opteynyd cxaao 
Gesta Rom r, xxxiv 134 Pes, herynge that meicy, nir 
sistre, myght not opteyne ne pievayle m hw purpose, x5z5 
R Whyttord Martiloge (1893) 74 Foi whose eleccyon was 
a sysme, but he obteyned, and >YeU ruled 1842 Milton 
Apol Smcci.^\& (1847)79/2 Too credulous is the confuter, 
ithe think to obtain with me xyox SwtrT Contests Nobles 
«S* Comm Athens ^ Rome lu, This, though it failed at 
present, yet afterwards obtained X847 Tennyson Prtnc, 
VII 56 Less piosperously the second suit obtain'd 
5. To attain to, get as far as, reach, gam. f a. 
intr With unto ; To get to. Ohs 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Btcies 37 Aske forgeuenesse, . 
of god, and in thy self so doyng, thou mayest opteyne vnto 
hyj» grace 1555 Edln Decades To Rdr, (Arb ) 51 Salomon 
obteyned by his naui^tions to Ophir 1582 Sidney 
Poeine (Arb ) 34 The Poets haue obtained to the top of 
their profession 2825 Bacon Ess , Simulation (Arb ) 507 
If a Man cannot obtaine to that ludgment. 
b trans. To attain, reach, gam Obs, or arch, 
1589 Hakluyt Voy 817 His consorts, whereof one hath 
not long since obtayned his port. 1733 P Shaw tr. Bacon’s 
De Seep Vet iil Expl,, Philos Wl«. 1 . 561 The End is 
seldom obtained, 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist (1776) IV, 316 
If once the latna obtains the rocky precipice 1830 Scott 
Demonol (1831) 384 The vivacity of fancy, dies within us 
when we obtam the age of manhood. 

f c with iftf. To attain or come to be, to do, etc ; 
to get opportunity, pftmission, ability, etc to do 
something; to succeed in doing something Obs, 
1528 Skelton Hagtiyf 1815, 1 trust we shall optame To 
do you seryyce a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 35 Cliiophon 
by vehement impoitunitie obtained to goe with him. 01688 
CuDWORTH Immut Mer (1731) J17 The weaker Murmurs 
cannot obtain to be heard 1^3 Maundrell Joum 
Jerus (1732) 7 It was not without much importunity that 
we obtain'd to have the use of a dry part of the House. 

1 0. To hold; to possess ; to occupy, [A Latin 
sense] Obs, 

X482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 92 To haue and opteyne 
hem yn my lappe or holde hem m niy harmys <7x530 Ld 
Berners Arth Lyi Bryt (18x4) 458 Who bhal kepe and 
obtaine tins countre after vs, syth that Arthur is deed X67X 
Milion P, R, I. 87 He who obtains the Monarchy of 
Heav’n 17x0 Berkeley Prate Human Knowl i. § 121 
Vatying the signification of each figure [m Arabic notation] 
according to the place it obtains 
7. tnir To prevail ; to be prevalent, customary, 
or established ; to be in foice or m vogue; to hold 
good, have place, subsist, exist. [? Allied to 4 or 6 ,] 
x8x8 Hales Gold Renu ii (1673) 66 Their opinions have 
now obtained for a hundred years 1640 Bp Hall Hnmh 
Remomir 17 That forme of Episcopall Government, which 
hath hitherto obtained in the Church 1732 Berkeley 
Alctphr v. § 13 A practice which obtains only among the 
idle part of the nation X764 Reid Inquuy 1. § 3 Laws of 
natuie which universally obtain 2842 Grove Ciii 7 Phys 
Forces 73 Static equilibimm, such .as that which obtains 
in the two aims of a balance 1890 Ld Esher m Lav) 
Times Rep LXIII 731/2 'Ihe new mode, which now ; 
obtains, of drafting Acts of Parliament so as to legislate by 
incoipoiating olhei Acts of Parliament 

fb pass. « prec sense Obs rare. 

X529 More Dyaloge iv Wks 283/x Which thing bad 
vnaoubtedly neucr been obtemed among y® people if god 
had not bioughte it vp hymselfe 2585 Jewel Repl 
Harding (i6ix) 410 Him, that is the Priest, or Elder, he 
calleth the Sacrificer And the same word, Sacrificer, is now 
obteined by Custome. 

Hence Obtai’ned/// a , Obtaining vbl sb, 

S495 Act 11 Hen VII, c. 33 Preamble, Your moost 
victonus opteynyng agayns Richard 1539 J Foster m 
Ellis Ortg Lett. Ser i II 112 For the optaynyng of hys 
gracyous pardon, a 1548 Hall C/a on , Hen VII, 4 In the 
very begynnyng of his newe obteyned reigne, ax^x Boyle 
Hist, Air (1692) 19 Whether these obtained substances 
ought to be looked upon as true air 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang* iL 23 The advantage won by the mind in the obtain- 
ing of a language. 

OStainaMoC^ttf nab’l),®. [£piec.+*ABi,B.] 
That may be obtained or got ; procoiable. 

26x7 Hieron Wks II 198 We see which is the onely loys 
we see it is obtsuneable 1794 G. Adams Nat, Exp, 
Pkths III XXXI 283 Effects by no means obtainable by 
the moving force immediately apphed 2879 Proctor 
Pleas Ways i 4 At all obtainable temperatures, and 
under ^1 obtainable conditions of pressure. 


Obtainal (^t^i nal) rare [f. as prec f -al ] 
= OBOJAINMENr. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev, I 355 That commerce. . 
which is carried on with the richest nation is most favour- 
able to the obtainal of capital 1889 Daily Nesvs 20 Mar , 
The obtainal of a supplementary charter, to enable the 
University [of London] to grant cerdficates of proficiency 
to women 2883 Pall Mail G 22 June 2/2 The concen- 
tiation of all effoits on the obtainal of high prices for land- 
lords selling their estates. 

Obtal'nanoe. rare, [f. as prec. + -anoe ] 
* Obtains! ENT. 

1846 H W Torrens Rem Mil Hist 110 The great and 
only resource for the obtainance of victory, 

Obtainer (^bt^inoj) [f, asprec. + -EBl] One 
who obtains ; a gainer, winner; a getter 
2540 m R G. Marsden Sel PI Crt Adui (1894) I 96 The 
obtayner therof o\tyth by the said custom to be praerryd 
ommbtts ahts cf editoribus a 2548 Hall Chron , Hen VII, 
26 b, The more renowmed is the glory, and the fame moie 
immoitall of the vanquisher and obteyner 1852 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt Eng ii vi. (1739) 32 All obtainers of provisions 
in the Court at Rome Johnson, Ohiatner, he who 

obtains 1882 Cosmo Innes i)k Early Scotch Hist 259 
The obtainer of the Papal and Royal privileges for the 
University 

Obtai’ning, ppl a, [f. Obtain v, + -ing^j 
That obtains, winning, pi evailing, prevalent 
X682 T Flatmak Heraelitifs Ridens No, 77 (1713) II 
224 The Word Confirmation, m the Grammatical and most 
obtaining sense, signifies a strengthening or corroborating. 
2803 iMARY Charlton Wife 4 * Mistress I 191 A charming 
creature, who sings like an angel, and will be very obtaining 
when she gets amongst them 1 Ibid IV 121 The result 
of the experiment will very shortly piove it, .. I believe it 
IS on the eve of becoming very obtaining. 

Obtainment (pbt^nment) [f. as prec. + 
-MENT ] The action of obtaining or getting. 

1572 Golding Calvin on Ps, li. 12 For obteynment of 
foigivenesseof hissinnes. 2677 Gale Cr/ Gentiles ll iv 33 
Every one is delighted in the obtainementof what he loves 
x8o8-xa Bentham Ration. Judic Evtd (1827) I 224 A 
speaes of fraudulent obtainment, the punishment of which 
consisted of transportation for three years. 1884 H Spencer 
in Contemp, Rev July 39 Nutntion presupposes obtainment 
of food. 

b. Someth!^ obtained. 

1829 E. Jesse ^nl Natwraltsi 55 Grants from manorial 
lords for permission thus to feed them [swine] were recorded 
with caie as valuable obtainments 
Obtalmia, obs, foim of Ophthaimia. 

^)bh0ch (^bte kl), a, Euiottt rare [ad. L. 
obtecUus covered over ; see next.] » next. 

In mod. Dict^. 

Obtected (^bte kted), ppl, a Entom, [f. L. 
obtect-us, pa. pple. of obtegh'e to cover over + -bd ] 
a. Covered by a neighbouring part, as the hemie- 
ly tra of some Hevnptera by the enlaiged scutelliim, 
b. Applied to the form of pupa characteristic of 
the Lepidopteray in which the limbs, etc. of the 
future insect are indistinctly discernible through 
the outer covering (opp, to coarctate) , in later use 
sometimes extended to all pup?e m which the 
whole body and limbs are enclosed in a horny case 
(including coarctate). Also said of the metamor- 
phosis in which such pupae occur, 

2816 Kirby & Sp Entomol, (1843) I. 32 Those of all 
lepidopteious insects by Lmnd are denominated obtected 
jpupm. x8a8 Ibtd, IV. 335 Obtected {Obieetd), When the 
Hemelytra are covered by a scutellifom mesothorax Ibtd 
43X Metamoiphosis incomplete. Metamorphosis obtected 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anwu Life 132 The obtected 
pupa is either angulat, as m the majority of Lepidoptera. 
with club-shaped antennae, or it is conical, as m iiphinx, 

Obtectoveuose (^btektovfndR's), a, Bot, [f. 
L obtect~us coveied over, veiled + vendsus Venous, 
f vena vein ] Applied to a leaf having tlie prin- 
cipal and longitudinal veins connected by simple 
Cl OSS- veins. x866 Lindley m Treas, Bot, 

Obtemper (?bte mpor), v, [a, F. obiempdr-er 
(14th c in Hatz -Daxm ) ad. L ohUmperdre to 
obey, f, Ob’- (Ob- i ^ -i- temperdre to qualify, temper, 
to lestiam oneself] 

1 . To comply with, yield to, submit to, obey; 
now only in Sc, Law, to obey (a judgement or 
order of a court), a. irans, 
c 2489 Caxton BlancJtardyn xxv 93 But for to obtempre 
oure lequest, for this tyme 1 graunte hym his lyf 2535 
TJEWART Cron, Scot II. 12 1 he lordis wald nocht obtemper 
his command 2637-30 Row Kak (1842) 59 Being 
asked, if he would ebtemper and obey the Act of riie 
Assemblie. 2728 Wodrow Corr, (1843) III 402 Refusing to 
obtemper the Acts of Assembly x8^ Edinbttrgh Couraut 
X2 Mar 3/2 Lord Adam granted decree of Absolvitor, 
pursuer having failed to obtemper Lord Fraser's order, 
f b intr, with to* To be obedient Obs 
X49X Caxton Vtfas Patr, (W. de W 1495) 11. 183 b/i To 
theyr wycked Avylles .to obtempre or be agreable, X 526 
Bellenden Cron Scot (1821} II. 92 Kinnatil, devotely 
obtemperand to Sanct Cblme, randerit his saule to God. 
1584 Hudson Du Bartas* Judtih Ded., The fervent desire 
1 had to obtemper vnto your Majesties commandement. 
ta. trans. To temper, restrain Obs, rare, 

1524 Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 94 Thir tuo kingis wald 
nocht heir thair desyre, Nor 3it no way obtemper wald 
thair ire 

t Obtemper ate, ///. Ohs, Also 6^7 5 ^. -at, 
[ad L. ohtemperdUus, pa pple. of obtemperarex 
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see prec.] a, as adj. Obedient, submissive ^ b, 
as S€.pa*i>ple, of next: Obeyed, complied with. 

*43a-S0 tr, Higdcft. (Rolls) II 213 The body scjiolde be., 
obtemperate [TfW, buxom] to the sawle 1^3 Bellcnden 
Zzzw I (1822) SI Ye vrald sone have obtemperat, and obeyit 
jny chargis Row Conin Autcibiog» ml (1848) 

446 Others who had not obtemperat the act. 
Obtemperate (?bte mper^it), v* [f. L obtem- 
perdt-y ppl. stem of obiemperdre : see OBTEifPEU ] 
1. = Obtempbr I. a iratis 
*43*”S® Htgden (Rolls) VII. 219 Duke Harolde, thenk- 
ynge better to obtemperate and favoure the t^ntre raper 
then the private pronte of his biojjer 1611 Cotgr , Ob- 
temMrert to obtemperate, obey. 1653 A wilsom yas A 
104 The King had fit Instruments that could fit and 
obtemperate the Kings humour 1766 W. Gordon Gen 
CottnUftg-kc, 340 When the order given is ohtemperated by 
acceptance. 1W3 Blachw Mag Sept 343 After a violent 
quarrel the guides obtempeiated his commands 
b ttUr. with io\ To be obedient. 


to obtemperate. 1889 Sat Rev 20 July 64/1 The Marxists 
refused to obtemperate to any such demand 

"[■ 2. — Obtempbr 2 . Sc. Obs, ran. 

iSdo Rolland Cri Veaus ut. 283 (Juhairfolr we wald 
that 5e obtemperat Sourwill with wit, and 3our mindmitigat. 

So t Obte'mpexaiicer f Obtempera'tion. Obs 
CoCKJXJiU, Obteifi/io} aiice. obtying *6ii Cotgil, 
Obtemperatiant obtemperation, obedience. 1638 Phillips, 
ObUmperatioiu an obeying, a yielding obedience. 

i* OnirG'XLd, V. Ohs. [ad. L. obteitd-^re to spiead 
in front of, f. ob- (Ob- 1 a) + tendon to stretch ] 

1. trans. To put forward as a statement, reason, 
etc ; to pretend, allege, maintain. 
tSuySaity Paettts Re/ortfu xL 33 The force of men gif ony 


will ohtend, Kinred, or fiiends tone ane gaird maist strang, 
All IS hot vane 1609 Home Admonit in IVodrow Soc. M isc 
574 Ye obtende also the releif of the Kirk. 1700 Drvdln 
lltad I i6t Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befil 

2 . To bold outj to present in opposition; to 
oppose 

1^7 DRyDEM Miiexd x. 126 And for a Man ohtend an 
empty Cloud 1725 Pope Odjyss xxii 88 Draw forth your 
swor^, And to bis shafts ohtend these ample boaids. 

Obtenebrate (^btemfbi^it), v. [f, L. obUne~ 
brat”, ppl. stem of obtmebrdre to daiken, f. ob~ 
(Ob- I a, b) + temhrdre to make dark, iembn& 
darkness] tram To cast a shadow over; to 
overshadow, shade, darken. 

x6xx CoTGK, to obtenebrate, obscure, daiken. 

x6*6 Auksburv Passton-senit 29 In Mount Calvaiyallis 
obtenebrated 1649 Bulwer PatJtomyoi x vi. 35 Raliona- 
tton, which should direct and moderate die phanste, is more 
obtenebrated 18x9 H. Busk Vesinadi. 518 Clouds obtene- 
brate the solar light. 

Obtenebra tion. [ad. late L. obtenehrdttm- 
eniy n of action from obtcnebrdre: see prec ] The 
action of oveishadowing, or condition of being 
overshadowed ; darkening, 

^ x6a6 Bacon Syfya § 725 In eveiy Megrim, or Vertigo, there 
is an Obtenehration joyned with a Semblance of Turning 
Round. X669 Gale Crt, GenUles i in x 99 The Ohtene- 
bration of the Sun^ Moon, Stars, and Light. x88x £ M. 
Boody Mist Salt il 25 The dense obtenebiation with which 
the object is surround^. 

+ Obte-nebrize, v, [See «izb ] » Obtenebrate. 

x6« W ScLATER zudRun, Serm (1654) ^3 The Beauty of 
the ^ints IS much obtenebrized and obscured 

t Obte'nsion. Obs.rare'-^^. [n of action fiom 
L. obtend^e to Obtbhd , cf. eximston \ the L, foim 
Avas ohtentio ] The action of obtending. 

X7SS in Johnson, (No quotation.) 
tObte'ut, sh. Ohs. [a, OF cbtent (in phr. 
pour obtent de out of regard to), ad. L obientu-s 
a spreading before, pretext, pretence, f. ppl stem 
of oUendhrc to Obtend ] Purpose, intent. 

1430-50 tr Afyifert (Rolls) V 53 Otigenes..did gelde hym 
selfe for the obtente and wilie of chastite^ 

+ 0bte*zit, ppl. a, Obs. [ad L. obUnt-tiSy pa, 
pple. of obimh^e to Obtain ] Obtained, procuied. 
*43a-5o tr, MtgdenlA.^ Contin (Rolls) VIII 463 Absente 
. withowte licence obtente off theire prelates, 

Obtentioa (^btemjan). [a F obtenhon {1^2$ 
in Godef ), n. of action from ebiemr, L, ohUnere^ 
obtent- to Obtain ; cf detention^ retention ] The 
action of obtaining; obtainment 
1624 F. White Repl Fislur^zx The Fathers speake of 
obtention and impetration. 171X Light to Bhndin xoth Rep 
Mist. MSS Comm, App v 148 Not satisfied with the ob- 
tention of those litle advanced posts x^ Wolcott (P. Pin- 
dar) EJ^ to Syh> Urban Wks, 18x2 IL 272 noUi Interest 
made for the obtention of this Honour x8i5 Mad. D’ Arblay 
Diary (1876) IV 311 He aspired at its obtention, a woid I 
make for my passing convenience 1886 Aihenxwn 19 June 
811/2 Their obtention of capitulations with the empue. 
Obt/Bslr (^te'st), [ad L. obtestd-rX to call to 
witness, to protest by, f ob on account of + testdrl 
to bear witness, call upon as >Yitnes3. Cf. OF. 
cbiester (c 1350 in Godef).] 

1 trans. To call upon in the name or for the 
sake of sometlung sacred) to charge solemnly, 
adjure ; to beg earnestly, beseech, entreat, implore, 
supplicate (a person that . . ., or to do something). 

r*x^ Hall Chron. (1809) 447 He earnestly obtested de- 
syied and prayed him that he would . send some one. 1637 


^our 

ow 


Ruthertord Lett. (1862) I 34 S» I beseech and obtest you m 
the Lord to make conscience of rash and pssionate oath& 
X72S Pope Odyss xii. 436 Thus obtesting heav n I momn d 
doud 1819 Scott Leg Montrose xviii, Seveial other Uiiefb 
conjured and obtested then Chieftain to leave them . to 
the leading of Ardenvohr and Auclienbreck, <n847 Macvdy 
Napier Set Corr. 11879) 68 To obtebt you to secrecy by 
every form of conjuration. 

f b. To beg earnestly for, beseech, entreat, im- 
plore (a thing). Ohs rare 
*577 Nohthbsookc Dicing (1843) 6 , 1 humblie obtest yc 
fnendlie countenance 1697 Dryden Abneid xi is* 
suppliants . . Obtest his clemency. 

2 . To call (the Deity, etc.) to witness, to appeal 
to in confirmation of a statement lau, 
x 6 <x Biggs Mew Dtsp 1^7, 1 may safely obtest the highest. 
i7fir-a Hume Hist Eng (iSoiS) IV hv 420 He obtested 
heaven earth that his devoted attachment to the parlia- 
ment had lendered him so odious in the aimy, that [etc ],^ 

8 or or With dependent clause a To 

make earnest supplication or entxeaty , b. To call 
heaven to witness, to protest. 

1630 Baxter Satntd R. iv. 111. (1662) 656 He in vain ob- 
tested with them, that they should take m good pait, what 
was delivered with a good intention 1665 Manley Grotiuf 
Low C. jparrestgj She obtested, that being a Woman, and 
so both by Sex and Fortune, exempt from iroubles, and as 
she her self believed, maintaining no false Opinion [etc ] 1667 
Waterhouse Fite Land. 173 Whose pnnutive Reformers, 
if they could he raised up now to hear them, would obtest 
against them xvag Pope Odyss xvii. 281 Euniseus heav d 
His hands obtesting i8a6 J K. Best Four Yi s Fi once 87, 
I detest, or obtest, against all revolutions X837 Carlyle 
Ft. Rev III vn. v, Deputies, putting foith head, obtest, 
conjuie 

Hence Obt©*stmg ppl a 

*597 J King On yonas (1618) ig Whom he had.. chidden, 
with so fatheily a bpiiit, and bucii obte*>ting piotestations 
X837 Carlyle Fr Rev. III. vii v, Obtesting Deputies 
obtest vainly 

t Obtestate, Obs. rare, [f ppl. stem of L. 
oUesidrt ; see prec ] prec. 

x6i3 R. Cawdrey Table Alph (ed. 3)* ObiesiaUi humbly 
to beseech, or to call to witnesse, 163a Vicars tr. Virgil 
IV. X08 Readie to die, the Gods she obtestates. 

Obtestation (pbtcs.t^i*Jon), [ad.L ohtestdtiSn* 
ettiy n. of action from oUestdrl to Obtest ; cf OF. 
obtestation (isth c. in Godef.).] The action or an 
act of obtesting. 

1 A chargmg or beseeching by some sacred name ; 
solemn adjnialion, entreaty, 01 supplication. 

1531 Elyot Gov n. xii, With whiche woides, obtestations, 
and teares, . Uitus constrayned . brought furthe wuh great 
difficultie his wordes in this wjlie. X575-85 Abp Sandys 
Seniu (1841) 92 The apostle, . with a most vehement spirit, 
and most earnest ohiestation, doth heie exhort the Philip 
plans. tfi677 Manton Semi 2 These. 1. Wks. 1871 III. s 
By way qr adjuration or obtestation X705 Stanhope 
Paraphr II 107 Observe their doleful Accents and Ob- 
testations and learn at once to beg, and how to beg a 
Pardon xSfio Mi rivals Rom. Emp. (1865) VI xUii. 12 
The gaoleis . consigned [them], in spite of their cues and 
obtestations, to the hands of the executioner. 

2 . The action of calling (the Deity, etc.) to wit- 
ness ; a solemn appeal or asseveration m confirma- 
tion of a statement ; protestation 
^1553 Ridley Whs barker Soc ) 84 Note what a solemn 
obtestation God useth, 1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie iii. 
xix (Airh ) 221 By way of obtestation or taking God and 
the world to witnes. x^8 Cudworth Intell Aj'iA i iv 
§ 14. 261 lhat Form of (obtestation by Jupiter and the 
Gods. x8x4 Scott Ess , Dt ama (x 874) 144 Frequent prayers 
and obtestations of the Deity 1837 Carlyle Fr Rev II, 
i. viii, They made oath and obtestation to stand faithfully 
by one another 

+ Obte*xed, ppl a. Obs. 7 are-^, [f. L. obtex- 
h'e to weave over.] 

1623 CocKERAiu, Obtexedj weaued. 

Obtick, obs. form of Ofjic 
t Obto'rtion. Obs 7 W'e [ad, L obtortion-eniy 
n, of action fiom ohtorqt^-re to twist awry, f ob- 
(Ob- I b) + torquere to twist ] A twisting, dis- 
tortion, 'wresting, perversion. 

a 1635 Bp Hall Prof Revel Unreveahdi Those strange 
obtortions of some particular prophecies to private interests. 
1 0btra*etU0U9, a. Oh. sare^K [Erroneously 
f. L. obtreetdtu-Sy f. ohtrectdi e . see next and -ous.] 
Slanderous, calumnious. 

_*S37 in W. H. Turner Select Rec Oxford 141 [He] seid. 
How sey you, syrs? with oblractuouse words, 
tobtreot, W. Ohs. Also obta-aot [ad.L 
obtreetdre to disparage, detract from, f ob~ (Ob- 
I b) + t 7 ‘a€td 7 'e to drag, haul ] trans. To detract 
fxom ; to disparage, decry. 

1596 J. Trusscll Pref Poem m SouilmelPs Tn. Death, 
Sith then the worke is woithie of your view, Obtract not him 
which for your good it pend. x6xa T Taylor Comm Itius 
111. 2 when men will speake their pleasure of men absent, 
obtrectmg and detracting from them 16x7 Middleton & 
Rowley Q. iv. 1, Thou dost obtrcct luy flesh and blood 

t Obtrecta*tioXL« Obs. Also -tract-, [ad. L, 
ohtrectdtidn'em, n. of action from obtreetdre : see 
prec. Cf, F, obtrectaiion (x4th c. in Godef.).] 


- ^ „ ‘relates 

lests for their slandrous obtrectations, and vndeserued 
contumelies x6o8 Willet Mexapta Exod. 418 Priuie 
Maundering, and ohtrectation of them that are ab^nt. x6w 
Plot 223 [Lydiate] defended it against the 

ODtractatioiis of Joseph Scaliger 1700 AsTRYtr tioavedra- 


OBTEUNCATB. 

Faxardo 1. 103 OblrMtation is a sign of Libcity in a Cora- 
monwealth. 

i O*btrectator. Obs [a. L. ohtieciator, agent- 
n f ohUeetdie' see Obtrect Cf. F. obheclateur 
(i5lh c in Godef.) ] A Iraducer, detractor, 
1432-50 tr Higdi^n (Rolls) III, 255 'Ihe gielc Pompcius . 
was not perseuerante for drede of obtrectatoics [me in ob- 
trtctatoriivi\* ix 1670 IIacklt Abp Jf illiamp 1 (169'^) 95 
Some weie a gieat deal more laborious in then cuic tiiaii 
their obticctaiois. X679 L Addison ssi St Mahnmedtsm 
87 That they be no obtiectatois, 01 given to Calumny and 
Back-bitmg , ..... 

+ Obteextor, Obs. 7-a7‘e'-\ \^ox obtrcctcr, t 
Obtbeot V , the suffix being assimilated to the L. 
-or of agent-nouns, as in co 7 rcitorl\ = picc. 

*563-83 Foxe a iS- M 302/2 They as wicked cou- 
federatours were, obticctours of hj s woi thy hiud and fiime, 

Obtriaugular (pb|tioi|mmgi/jflaj), a Nat. 
/list. [Ob- 2.] Tiiangulai in form, with the apex 
downwauls, 01 at the base of the organ or jiart, 
1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol HI, xxxii. 324X110 fourth joint 
is veiy laige and ohtrnngular, ^ 

Obtrigfoual (pbtrrgbnal), a. Ned Ilist. [Ob- 
2.] « piec. Also Obtxi’gonate a. 

X819 Samouflit, Entomol Compuid. Opatium 

maMllaiy palpi with their last joint obtugonate 1856-8 
W O.iKwiiVandernocveiCsy .001 1,323 Anteniiaj moderate, 
third joint . obtiigonal. Ibid, 672 bhull oblong, oval or 
ohtngonal - , .r f 

fObtri’te, a. Obs. [ail. L. ohhUus, 

pa. pple of obtoHn to bruise, crush,] Worn, 
bruised ; tioddcn under foot (Hlount Glosso^ip^. 1 656). 
Hence t Obtn tion, ' a bruising, or wealing away 
against any thing * (Phillips, I (>58) 

Obtrude (^btr; 7 *d), v [ad.L. obtriid-^re, f. ob- 
(Ob- I b) + trudh*e to thrust.] 

1 . tiwis. To thrust forth; to eject, push out. 
Also 

16x3 K Cawdriy Table Alph. (ed, 3), Obtrude, thruM 
with violence 1648 E \rl Ru tland 111 xzth Rep Jhsi 
MSS Comm. App. v 3 Reasons why I ought not to be ob- 
truded from my house at Belvoir 1764 Dunn m Vhil. rians. 
IrlV, 115. 1 thought I saw a little dull tremulous vibr.iti«)n 
obtrude itself on the limb of the bun 18x3 P xammer 
IS Mar 165/2 He , ripped him open, and the bowels oI>- 
truded themselves. 

2. To thrust forward foicibly or unduly ; to thrust 
(a matter, a person, his presence, etc.) upon any 
one. Const, on, upm, into (f/u, unto), 

ciSSS Haktsheid Dwosce Iluu VIII (Camden) 86 To 
i eject such definitions as by most wise .. men have been 
delivered unto us, and to obluulc to us other, purtly tlieii 
own AXM2 H. Smitu IVhs (1867) II 431 As for their tra- 
ditions, which they cannot prove, but obtiude unto us with- 
out testimony of Scriptures, let us <oiitemn them, X654 
Bramhall l^ifst Viiui. 1 (x6(5i) 2 To attempt * . to obtrude 
any forrcin J uiisdiction upon us aj 66 x I« i*m r Worthies 
(1840) I 362 A man of low birth and high piidc, obttudtd on 
them by the king for their general X79X 1 ‘ainy RuihU of 
Man (ed 4) 79 Who, then, art thou, .. that obtnulest thine 
insignificance between the soul of man and its ALikei V 1840 
Thirlwali Greece VII. Ivi 185 Advice was obtruded on him. 
1876 Hon and Sev. Oahsxviu 257 bin. asked Mr. Ikilfour if 
she could have the libeity to obtrude a nutter of business 
upon him 1878 Gladstone Piim Momcr xiii. 142 With 
Homer the maker’s mark never obtrudes the maker, or plaews 
him between the reader and the theme* 

b. 7 'ejl. 

1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv, vii. 242 A Diveriiiy and 
Order of distinct Parts does as natural^ obtriule itself on 
our Imagination, in one Case as the other. 18x7 Pari. Pel* 

i 56 Mr. BUike said, it was wuh much difltdcncc he obtiudctl 
imself again upon the attention of the House. 1847 M \s- 
KELL Mon Rit HI 86 note, Subordinate oilicuts, who., 
obtruded themselves into matteis beyond their ofllce. 

e intr. (for 7 -eJl.) To be or become obtrusive; 
to intrude, force oneself. 

*579 Fenton Gtitcctard. i. (1509) 7 7’o remember . with 
what wrongs and iniuiies the fannlic of Aragon had ol»- 
truded upon his father. 2670 G H Mist Caidinals ni. i. 
232 With his instances and imjiortuiuty, he seem'd in viiue 
meai,ure to obti ude upon the Colleilge. a X745 S w ti r // ill. 1 1 , 
Lett 1768 IV 269 Either by nut thinking of religion at 
all, or, if It will obttude, by putting u out of counteiiancc. 
1844 R H Dwa Changes of Home \hx, A little farther • 
Let us not obtrude Upon her sorrows* holy solitude. 

Hence Obtru’ded pfl. a., Obtru*ding vbl. sb. 
X649 Milton EiAoh xv Wks txSsd 45* The greatest part 
of Piotestants weie against him and Ins obtruded settlement 
*659 Bp Walton Consul. Considered 151 Here is no <il>- 
tiuding of any Various Reading out of a MS. winch U nut. 
1870 Farrar Si Paul (18831 134 He could crush by passion 
and energy such obirudlng fancies. 

Obiru'der, [fiprec. + -brIJ One who ob- 
trudes or thrusts forwartl in an importunate or 
unwelcome manner, 

t 6 ^B Pent t. Con/, ml (1657) 144 Hath caused the busie 
obtruders thereof to be suspected. X664 H. Mokp. Mys(. 
Inig. L 3 They are Teachers, Aliettors or Obtrndrrs of such 
practices or pnnciples upon pretenexj of Rtligion 1879 
T» P, O Connor l.d BeoLomfield im The rude uiid colcu- 
Uting obtruder of self forces you to his wislie^. 

Obtru*Xicait6y ppl- a. [ad. L. ohtnmcdPm. 
pa. pple, of obtrunedre : see next.] Cut short. 

i8ofi London 34 Tho« props on nhich the knees 
obtruncate stand, That crutch fll-wicldcd in the widow’d 
hand. 

Obtruncate (^fbtnrgkeit), v- [f. ppl. «tem of 
L. obtrunedre to cut off, lop away, f. cdi* (Ob- x b, c) 
+ trunedre to cut off, maim.] trans. To cut or 



OBTBUirOATBD. 


OBTUSELY. 


lop off the head or lop of; to top, decapitate. 
Hence Obtru^uca-ted ppl a , ObtxTLuca tion. 

1623 CocKERAM, Obtruncate^ to cut off ones head. Ob~ 
truncation^ a cutting off 1657 Tomlin&on Henou's Disp, 
465 The Female [Vipei] satiated with pleasuie obtruncates 
the male 1762 bTLRNE Tr Shandy V 111, The proudest 
pyi amid of them all has lost its apex, and stands obtruncated 
in the tiaveller's hoiizcn 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home 1 , 66 Rustic chan s pondei ou‘,ly fashioned out of the 
stumps of obtruncated trees 

O'btruxLCa tor. rare, fAgent-n. in L form 
fioni L. oblmncdicx see prec.] One who cuts off 

/111864 Landor in Aihenceum (1889) 23 Nov. 707/3 The 
English King .obtruncalor of conjugal heads 

Obtrusion (^tr/^^an). [f. L. ohtrusibn-em^ 
n. of action f. ohtriidM to Obtrude ] The action 
of obtruding. 

1. The forcible pushing or thrusting (of anything) 
into any space 01 place, or against anything else. 

18^7 Lewes Ihsi Philos (1867) II 362 Stimulated into 
motion by the obtrusions of sui rounding bodies 187s 
Kikglakc Cimea V 1 (1877) 225 LipiandA obtiusion of 
tioops in the dii action of the. Heights. 

2. The importunate obtiudingoi thrusting of some 
one or something (upon one, or upon one’s atten- 
tion) ; also concr, something thus thrust upon one 

1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Ansfixi vii, (1653) 34 The Obtrusion 
of a Bishop upon the Church of Alexandi m without the 
vote of the Clergie or People is Condemned by Athanasius 
1649 Milton Etkon xi vTcs (1851) 417 Those violent and 
meiciless obtrusions which for almost twenty yeares he had 
bin forcing upon tender consciences by all sorts of Persecu- 
tion. 1751 Johnson Rambler No 103 ? 7 Disturbed by the 
obtrusion of new ideas 1863 Comh Mag XI 491 The 
obtrusion of these topics -upon persons not conversant with 
professional technicalities 

b. The foicing of oneself or one’s company 


upon any one. 

1579 Fbnton Gmcaaid xvi (1599) 763 He was at last 
made Pope notwithstanding the many obtrusions and 
emulations of the most auncient Caidinals 1834 G Bennett 
IPand HS IV 11 viii, On the approach of dangei, or on 
tlie obtrusion of strangers 1838 Hogg Life Shelley II 343 
There was no end of obtiusion the word intrusion is not 
btiong enough 

Obtrusive (^btrr7 siv), a, [f. L. obirils-^ ppL 
stem of obirudhe to Obtbude + -IVE ] 

1. Projecting so as to be in the way 

184a T Martin My Hamesake in Frasey^s Mag Dec , 
Bnng went my haunch against an obtrusive angle of my bed 

2. Characterized by forcibly thiiistmg (oneself, 
one’s opinions, etc.) into notice or prominence, 
forward; unduly prominent. 

1667 Milton P L vin 504 Not obvious, not obtrusive, 
but retir'd, The more desirable 1798 Malthos Popul 
(1817) II. 246 Human institutions appear to be, and often 
are, the obvious and obtiusive causes of much mischief to 
society 1840 Malcom Trim 47/x The beggars .aie seldom 
obtrusive, but a donation to one will bring several upon 
you 187a Minto Eng Prose Lit n. 1. 227 An obtiusive 
profession of his faith. 

Obtrusively (^btiiz sivli), adv [f. prec.+ 
-LY 2.1 In an ootnisive manner ; so as to obtrude. 

x8a8in Webster *849 Macaulay x. II 646 
His advice was never asked, and, when obtrusively and 
importunately offered, was coldly received. 1853 C Bronte 
Villette vil, One or two gentlemen glanced at me occa- 
sionally, but none stared obtiusively *875 Cornh Mag 
Jan. 78 The * Vision of Sir Launfal .is perhaps rather too 
obtiusively didactic. 

Obtrusiveuess (^btn7 sivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsa 1 The quality of being obtrusive. 

1823 J Neal Bro yonathan II 34a Reli|;ion, or truth 
could never appear, without t. look of absmdity or obtm- 
siveness 1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 19 We thread 
a copse where fiequent brambles' spray With loose obtrusive- 
ness from side roots stray, x88i Athenseum 21 May 681/3 
He complains of the obtrusiveness of the natives, and 
moie especially of the women. 
tObtnme'Scence. Ofc [fL.i»i-+ 

to swell np; see-ENCas.] A swelling up j 


swollen condition, 

1657 Tomlinson Renods JDisf, 236 It abates its durity and 
obtumescence « „ * 

Obtuud (^btc'nd), [ad. L. oUund-he to 

beat against, blunt, dull, f oh^ (Ob- i b) -^rtimdire 
to beat. Cf. obs. F oHondre^ -tmidre (aiS(yo in 
Godef ) ] trans. To blunt, deaden, dull, deprive 
of sharpness or vigour, lender obtuse (the senses 
or faculties, physical qualities of things, etc). 
Chiefly in medical use. 

cii^LaufrandsCirurg, SsCoIdeJjingis whiche. .obtunden 
or casten bach be scharpnes of be same vlais 1471 Ripley 
Comp Alclu Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 121 Whose Lununos Bernes 
obtiindyth our speculation i6ao Venner Via Recta viii, 164 
Nothing., doth so gieatly obtunde and weaken dm natiue 
heate as a fastidious fulnesse of the stomacke, 1664 H M ore 
Myst Img 347.This passage, if there h^ been any force in 
the former, does quite obtund it. *710 T. Fullpr Phann, 
Extemp, 36 Crayfish, Ciabs and Lobsteis . . ootund the 
acidity of Vinegar it self 1730 Johnson Rambler No, 78 
F 4 No man can at pleasuie obtund or invigorate his sensw. 
a 183^5 D M’Nicoll Inqiary Wks (1B37) The 
moral sensibility of the character is obtunded *872 Cohen 
Dis Throat 271 The sense of smell is obtunded. 

+b. To deafen, din (the ears) Ohs, rare 

164s [see Obtunding below] 1694 Motteox RideUns v, 

(1737) 831 I’ll pot too 

your Auncles obtund « r • 

Hence Obtunding j5^/. a., deadening, deafening. 


164s Milton Wks (1851) 363 John-a-Noaks and 
John-a-Stiles have fill'd our Law books with the obtunding 
story of their suits and tiials x6^ tr Bonefs Men. 
Compit in 85 The Heart-burn, is rather to be corrected 
with obtunding and alterative Aledicme'?. 2895 Scotsman 
11/6 Obtunding or anaesthetic properties. 

Obtundent (^bt»'ndent),fl5. and Med, [ad. 
L. obtundent-ein^ pr. pple of obtund^re to Obtund ] 
a. adj Having the property of dulbng sensibility, 
b sb, A substance used to dull sensibility or allay 
irritation ; a demulcent. 

[1733 Chambers Cycl Siipp , Obiimdentia^VL woid used by 
some authors to express such medicines as are given to 
obtund, or edulcoiate the acrimony of the humors ] 1842 
Brande Diet Sci , 4 , Obtundents^ mucilaginous, oily and 
other bland medicines, supposed to sheathe parts from 
acrimony, and to blunt that of certain morbid secietions 
1864 Wlbstpr cites Forsyth. 1893 Cent, Hict.^ Obtundentt 
1 a. Dulling , blunting. 

1* ObtuTant, /// Ifsr, Oh, rate [a. F. 
obHirant^ P**‘PPl® of obtnrer^ ad.L obturdie to 
stop up,] Stopping, closing (Const as pple ) 
137a Bossewell Armorte ii 62 b, The field is Gules, an 
Aspe obturant her eaies d'Or. 
tObtU’rate, a. Ohs rare, ohiuraUtts^ 

pa. pple of obturdrei see next.] Stopped up; 
jig impel vious. 

c 1360 Phylogamus in SheltoiCs IVhs, (1843) I p cxvi, 
0 poet rare and recent Obtused and obturate, Obumbylate, 
obdurate. 

Obturate (^btiuo'r^it, pbtm-), v. [f ppl stem 
of L. ohtiirdre to stop up, in F. obiurer ] trans To 
stop up, close, obstruct Hence Obturated^/, a , ; 
Obturating ppl, a (spec in Gunnery : see Ob- 
turator 2 b), 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp 6B3 la a..Boccia well 
obturated, that nothing may expiie^ K36 Amyand m Phil 
Trans XXXIX 334 As oft as this Pin . did not exactly 
obturate the Aperture 2839 Farrar fuban Home 260 
His eai s were so obturated with vani^ 1876 tr IVagneVs 
Gen Pathol, iga The canals travel sing the thrombus re- 
establish the circulation through the obturated vein 1884 
S V Benet in Rep, Chief of Ordnance 18 (Centl, Three 
forms of an obtiiiating pnmer have been manufactured 
lecently at the Fiankfort aisenal 
Obturation (pbtiuorTi Jon) [ad.L ohlurditdn- 
entf n. of action from obturdre to stop up • cf. F. 
obturation (i5~i6th c. m Hatz-Daim,)] The 
action of stopping up; obstruction of an opening 
or channel ; spec, in Gunnery (cf. next, 2 b) 

1610 Barrough Meth, Physick iii x’cxviii (1639) 162 
About the beginning of obturation and stopping, the urine is 
little m quantity x6ii Cotcr , Amafyose^ bhudnesse 
caused by the obturation of the Opticke smew 2634 
Bp Hall Contempt ^ N, T, iv ii. Some are deaf by an out- 
waid obturation i 9 Sio Daily lei 31 Dec 2/6 The sealing 
of the breech, or obturation, as it is called, is effected by an 
expanding steel cap on the face of the breech’serew. 
Obturator (f^btiuorgitoi). [a. med "L, obturator^ 
agent-n. from obturdre*, see prec,; in F. obturatetpr 
(tf 1 5 50 m Par^),] Something that stops up. 

1. Anat, (almost always atlnb,), Name of a 
membrane (obturator membrane, or obturator 
ligament) which closes the thyroid foramen; 
applied also to stiuctures connected with this, as 

Obturator artery, a branch of the internal iliac artery, 
supplying the obtuiator and other muscles of the thigh; 
obturator canal, a funnel-shaped opening in the obturator 
membrane, through which the obturator vessels and nerves 
pass, obturator foramen, another name for the thyroid 
foramen, a laige opening in the os innominatum, represent- 
ing the division between the ischmm and pubis; obturator 
muscles, two muscles (o exiemiis and 0, lutemus) serving 
for rotation and other movements of the thigh j obturator 
nerve, a branch of the lumbar plexus, having twigs dis- 
tributed to the hip and knee joints and various muscles of 
the thigh, obturator vmn, a branch of the internal iliac 
vein, accompanying the obturator artery 
*7*7“4* Chambers Cyclf Obturator, m anatomy, a name 
given to two muscles of the thigh . covering up the foiamen 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip-bone. X74X 
Monro Anat, Nerves (ed 3) an The obturator Muscles 
*783 Chambers Cycl Sttpp , Obturator ligament, is one of 
the proper ligaments of the ossa innommata, and fills up the 
great foramen ovale. i8a7ABERNETHYi!'«r^ /Fil!f.II,2i8Th€ 
anterior cruraland obturator nerves 28^ E '^VisxmAnai 
Vade M (ed. 2) no The Obturator ligament or Membrane is 
a tendino-fibrous Membrane stretched across the obturator 
foramen 187a Humphry Myology 20 The internal obtuiator. 

2. An artificial device for stopping an opening; 
spec a. Surg A plate or other contnvance for 
closing an opening of the body, esp. an abnormal 
opening, as in cleft palate, Tb. Gunnery, A cap, 
pad, or the like, used for preventing the escape of 
gas through a joint or hole, esp. through the 
breech of a cannon in firing; a gas-check, o. A 
shutter of a photographic camera. Also atirib. 

1876 Trans Clinical Soc, IX. 125 Mr SewilL.made for 
me an obturator according to the following plan —A small 
plate was made to accurately fit the roof of the mouth [etc ], 
Immediately after the obturator was applied, the patient 
could articulate the letters s and z to perfection— sounds 
which she was quite unable to make before. 1887 Brit, 
jfrnl Phoiog 24 June 399/1 A new obturator or instanta- 
neous shutter xSgx Cent Diet, s.v, A Broadwell ring, a 
Freire obturator, a De Bange obturator, or an Armstrong 
gas-check. Times 10 Oct. 5/1 The Chinese received 
die severest punishment while .. struggling . to replace 
obturator rings. 


ObtUTatory, a, rare, [f as prec. : see -cry.] 
Serving to close or stop up. t Obturatory muscles 
* obturator mustles \ see prec. i. 
vjx^Glosstgr, Ans^bcanaNova (ed. 2), Obturatory Muscles, 
some of those that bend the Thigh. 

+Obtu*rb, z;. 0bs,ra7e'“^, obturbdie 

to make tuibid.] (See quot.) So + Obturha-tion 
[L. 6bturbah6\ 

1623 Cockeram, Obturbe, to trouble Obtvrbatton, a 
troubling 

Obturbiuate 0 >hto*rbinA), a Mat Hist [Ob- 
2 ] Inversely luibinate, having the form of a top 
with the peg upwards. Also Obtn rbinated a, 
1837 Maynd Expos Lex •jZ’jJx Obtmbinated, 1892 Syd, 
Soc Lex , Ohiurhnaie, 

Obtusaugnlar (^btu 7 s 0 e‘qgi/ 71 aj), a. Now 
7 are or Ohs, [f L. obtiis-us Obtuse -h Angular ] 
« OhUtse-angled , see Obtuse a, 5. Also f Obtua- 
a'nsriilous a. Ohs, 

x68o T Lawson Mite vtio Tieas.yi Terms of this Art, 
.. Rectangulous, Obhquangulous, Obtusangulous. 2706 
Phillips, Obiusangular 1732 Berkeley Alap/tr vii § 3 
Triangles are denominated obtusangulor, acutangulor, 
or lectangular. x8a6 Kirby & Sf. Eniomol, 111 . xxxv 570 
A transveise obtusangular band. 

Obtuse (jhUu s), a [ad. L. obtds us dulled, 
blunt, pa, pple. of obtmidefe to Obtund. Cf. F. 
obitts, -use (1542 in Hatz-Darm,)] Blunt (in 
vanous senses) : opp to acute, 

1. lit Of a blnnt form , not sharp or pointed 
esp. in Nat ITist, of pails 01 organs of animals or 
plants The opposite of acute. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng Poesie 11 xi[i] (Arb) 114 Such 
shape as might not be sharpe . to pa&se as an angle, nor so 
large or obtuse as might not essay some issue out with one 
part moe then other as the rounde. 1637 S. Purchas Pol 
Flying-Ins, 6 Their tads aie somewhat sharp (theDiones 
more obtuse) i 65 a Boyle New Exp Phys, Mech, xxxix 
322 An Oval Glass with a short Neck at the obtusei end 
1753 Chambers Cyel Supp s v Leaf, Obtuse Leaf one 
teiminated by the segment of a circle 1767 Gooch Treat, 
tVbwnds 1 , 237 A blow with an obtuse weapon 1843 Lindley 
Sc 7 h Bat 1 (X858) xo Leaves are obtuse, or acute, in the 
oidinary sense of those words 1877-84 Hulme Wild FI 
p viii, Spur stout, and obtuse. 

2. Geo7n, Of a plane angle; Greater than a right 
angle , exceeding 90°, 

obtuse bisectrix the line bisecting an obtuse angle, e. g 
between the optic axes of a crystal Obtuse cone a cone 
of which the section by a plane thiough the axis has an 
obtuse ^gle at the vertex. Obtuse hyperbola a hyperbola 
Ijdng within the obtuse angles between its asymptotes 
1370 Billingsley Euclid i def. x. 3 An obtuse angle is 
that which ih greater then a right angle 1633 P. FLEraicR 
Purple Isl 111 XXI, Into two obtuscr angl^bended 1701 
Grew Cosm Sac? a it v § r8 All Salts are Angular j with 
Obtuse, Right, or Acute Angles Wright Amm Lfe 
6 This bone forms an obtuse angle with the pelvis 
^,Jig Not acutely affecting the senses; indis- 
tinctly felt or perceived; dull, 
x6ao Venner Via Recta 11, 31 The wine cameth the same, 
which otherwise is of an obtuse operation, vnto all the parts 
[of the body] 2726 Swirr Ta a Lady, Bastings heavy, 
dry, obtuse. 2790 Crawford inPhil Trans, LJQCX 426, 

1 . felt an obtuse pain . in my stomach. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst Med IV, 126 Pain, sharp or obtuse. 

4 Not acutely sensitive or peiceptive, dull in 
feelmg or intellect, or exhibiting such dullness; 
stupid, insensible. (In qnot, i6o5, Rough, un- 
polished • « Blunt a, 4.) 

2309 Hawls Past, Pleas xiii. (Peicy Soc.) 113 , 1 am but 
yonge, it is to me obtuse Of these maters to presume to en> 
dyte. x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev, 1 iu,Wks.i856I 79, 

I scorne to retort the obtuse least of a foole, x6o6 Warner 
A lb, Eug Yvx dv (161^408 Obtuse in phrase. 1667 Milton 
P X XI 542 Thy Senses then Obtuse, all taste of pleasure 
must foregoe 2829 Scott Anne of G n, Oh tuse in his under- 
standing, but kind and faithful in his disposition. 1883 
Mathilde Blind Tarantella I xi tax We were too obtuse 
to understand their peculiar way of manifesting it 

5 Comb., as obtuso'angled, having an obtnse 

angle or angles (also obtuse-angular ; 

also in Nat, Hist , with another adj,, expressing 
a combination of forms, as obtuse-ellipsoid. 

x66o Barrow Euclid 1 Def xxvii, An Amhlygonium. or 
obtuse-angled Triangle, is that which has one angle obtuse 
2706 Phillips, Obtuse-an^d Cone, 1878 A H Green, 
etc Coal iv. xlfi The two types of fin-structure are some- 
times distinguished as obtuse-lobate and acute lobatew 1882 
Ogilvie, Obtuse angular, having obtuse angles. 

f Obtuse, V, Obs, rare'-\ In 7 erron obtnoe. 
[f. Obtuse «.] traits. To blunt, to dull. 
x6x8 Hornby Sco, Drunk, (1859) ir Bacchus, thou god of 
all ebnety Which dost obtuce and blunt the edge of wit, 

+ ObtU’Sed, ppl Obs, rare, [f prec , or f. 
L. obUmts Obtuse a, + -ed ^ ] Blunted, blunt, 
dull ; » Obtuse a, i and 4. 

c 15^ feee Obturate a ]. *378 Banister^xt/. Man 1 26 
This obtused comer, is , called the seate or foundaUon of 
the shoulder blade. 2664 Power Exp, Philos, 1 16 Mites 
in Cheese seem'd oval and obtus'd towards the tail 

Obtusely (^btw’sli), adv, [f. Obtuse a, 4* 
-LY 2.] Ill au obtuse manner or degree (Jit, ox jig,') ; 
bluntly; dully; stupidly. 

xfixi CoTGR , OUusemeni, obtusely, dully, bluntly, 1763 
Gray Lei in Poems (1775) 295 The arches are pointed, 
though very obtusely. 2822-34 Goods Study Mea, (ed 4I 

II 46 The Dubenous tumour is obtusely painful. x8sx-6 
Woodward Mollusca 266 Valves obtusely keeled, 2863 



OBTUSSNESS, 
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OBVEBSION. 


CowDEK CLMLKsShais C/tar, xiv. 360 They are as obtusely 
blind aa earth>woims 

Obtuseness sties), [f. as prec. -f-KESS.] 
The quality of being obtuse, bluntness, want of 
sharpness ; usually in^. sense : Dullness of feel' 
mg, apprehension, etc. ; defective sensibility, 
stupidity. 

1648 JcsKYN Bhnd Gmde iv. 104 The obtusenesse of the 
distinction 1761 Sternf TV, Shandy III xl (Jod ), Nor 
did this arise from any insensibility', or obtuseness of his 
intellectual parts. 1890 H 'Eu.isCnnnnaim 119 Gustatory 
obtuseness. 


Obtusi- (^bU77si), combining form of L. ohiustts 
Obtuse, as in f Obtu'sumg^ a. Ohs,^ obtuse- 
angled ; and m some rarely used terms of Nattiral 
as Obtu*sifid a. [mod L. ohtfmjidtis^ after 
hljidiis Bifid, etc], divided into obtuse seg^ 
ments; Obtusifo'lious a, [modL. obtnstfohtis^ 
f. foHnm leaf* see -ous], having obtuse leaves j 
ObtuBiU'ngn^al a [L. Hngm tongue], having an 
obtuse labium, as the bees of the division Obiitsi- 
hngues\ Obtusllobus (Z. [mod.L. ohtnstlobus]^ 
having obtuse lobes ; Obtasipe'iuiate a; [mod.L. 
obtnstpnms see -atb^, having obtuse wings; 
Obtusiro*st£ate a [mod L ohlustrosiris\ having 
an obtuse beak. (Mayne Exps, Lex, 1857, and 
Cent, Diet ) 

IS7X Dicces Paniom, 1 Elem B iij, An Obtusiaiigle Tri- 
angle hath one obtuse angle. Ibid, n, 111. Mj, The Aiea of 
this Obtusiangle Isoacheles. 

tobtusion (^btiyz-gan). Obs, [ad.L. obtusion- 
enii n. of action from obUindfre to Obtund ] The 
action of blunting or dulling, or the condition of 
being blunted or dulled, 

1805 Z, Jones Specters 56 The deception of the 

sight, and theohtusionof theothersenses a 1657 HARvrvCJ ), 
Obtusion of the senses, internal and external 
Obtnsity (^ti77*siti). [ad. med.L. obtusitds, 
f obtiis-us Obtuse : see -itv. Cf. OF. obtusitd 
(15th c. in Godef ) ] The quality of being obtuse, 
obtuseness; dullness, insensibility, stupidity, 

1823 Scott Fam Lett, 11 Jan (1894) II, xix x 6 $ What a 
terrible thing . obtusity of sight would be to me, at^ 
Poe Dickens Wks. 1864 III 480 His combined conceit and 
obtusity. 1892 Moiust II 314 A lack of moral sense is 
often accompanied with an obtusity of the sense-organs 
tObll'mber, v, Obs Also 5-6 -bre. [a, 
OF, obunibre-ry obomhre-r (14th c, in Hatz,- 
Darm.), ad. Lat obtmbra-re\ see Obumbbatb.] 

1 . trans To overshadow ,* to Aade, obscure. 

CX420 Pallad Oil Hush, xii 13 Foi cloddis wol ther 

germinacioun Obumbre from the coold, & wel defende. 
{c 1420 Lydg Balade Commend Onr Lady loa Or half the 
bhsse who coude write or tell, Whan the Holy Ghost to thee 
was obumbred ] c 1470 Harding Chron, ccxxiii. i, His 
shadowe so obumbred all England c 1510 Barclay Mtrr 
Gd Manners (1S70) Bj, Many thmges be hid and .. with 
obscure knowledge obumbred c 1550 R. Bieston Bayte 
Fortune Bj, And death at last him doth obumbie. 

2 . intr. To cast or make a shadow. 

a X568 in Baunatyne MS 109/26 The vertew of the Holie 
Gaist clevyne Within thy wame sail obvmbir and schyne 
t ObU’Hxbilate, a Obs rarr“^. In 6 -ylate. 
[? a scribal error for obnubilate : the OF, instance 
of obimhler m Godef is a misreading of obnvblen 
see -ATE 2 .] Obscure. 
c is6o [see Obturate a ]. 

t Obu*mbilate, v, Obs, rare*^^, [f. as prec. ; 
see -ATE 3 ] trans. To obscure, obnubilate. 
a 1711 Ken Bdmnnd Poet, Wks. 1781 II. 86 To chill, un- 
hinge, obumbilate his Heart. 


Obambraxit (pbzi*mbrant), a, Entom, [ad. 
L. obumbrant-em^ pr. pple, of obumbrn-re * see 
Obusibrate ] Overshadowing ; spec, ; see quot 
i8a6 Kirby &Sp Eniomol, IV. 33a Scniellum .. Ohm* 
Wani^ when it overhangs the metatnorax, 

Obnmbrate (fibz? mbnft), a, rare, [ad. L. 
obtmbrdt-us, pa pple, of obumbrdie to over- 
shadow ; see next ] t a* Overshadowed, darkened. 
Obs, ^ b. Entom, Concealed under some over- 
hanging part, as the abdomen in some spiders. 

XSX3 Douglas Prol. 66 Wod and forest obum- 

brat with thar bcwia 1599 R Linche Fount, Anc Ftct 
A a ij, In some obumbrate thicket let us dwell. 163a Lith- 
pow Trav i 4a To haue Mecenas praise This light obum- 
bmt, Arthur courts gie North i8a6 Kirby& Sp Eniomol, 
J V. 3Si Abdomen Obumbrate^ wnen it is overshadowed by 
the tiunk and concealed under it 
ObuiubrEitB (pbp mbr^t), v. Now rare, [f. L, 
obnntbrdt-i ppl* stem of obumbrd-re to overshadow, 
to shade, £ ob- (Ob- r c) + umbra-re to shade ] 

1 . trans. To oveishadow , to shade, darken : to 
obscure, ht, veadfig, 

If y holy 

goobt did obumbrate or shadowe with his presence and 

Plff f Lithgow Trao x 43a To obumbrate the true 
!^ht of the Gospell 1634 tr Sciede?y*sCimaPol, so Aspiring 
Ramparts which obumbrate the Adriatique Sea ^X7« 
*Ii Madam Diana having taken a 
trip to the Antipodes, and left our mountains obumbiated. 
and our vallies obscured a 1778 X GestL^o 19a An action 
that for a while seemed to obumbrate the gtories of Caesar. 
X834 Soothby Dw/or Y (1862) 17 That awful wig which 


^2. Misused for Adumbrate, to shadow foith. 

163a Lithgow T?azf, v 174 More cleare then the force of 
poUcie can obumbrate then wicked demces. 1741 War- 
burton DnuLegat, II 556 The promises and denunciations 
obumbrated a future state of rewards and punishments 
x8a4 Steward 111 Blackw, Mag XV 42, I latner take hej 
to be obscurely obumbrated as the Jlia mmtuin giterens. 

Hence Obumbrated/// «, overclouded 
1592 R. D HypmrotomacJna 3 My eyes before used to 
such obumbrated darkenes lysx Smollett Pei, Pic IV 
xcii, Their countenances had begun to be a little obumbi ated 
ObTimbration(pb»mbr^ Jan), ilemrare [ad 
L obwnbrdiion-etn^ n. of action f. ohumhra-re\ see 
prec. Cf, obs. F. obumbt aiion (i6th c. m Godef.) ] 
1 . The action of oveishadowing 01 condition of 
being overshadowed 

r 1420 Pallad on Husb ix 18 The feruent ire of Phebus 
todecIyneWithobumbracioun 1533 More Poysoned 
Bk Wks. 1068 His body was in the blessed virgin his mother 
by the heauenly obumbracion of y® holy ghost X647 
M Hudson Div Right G&vi Intiod. 10 Hm production 
supernatural! and Mysticall, by an mcompiehensible 
Obumbration of the Holy Ghost 18x9 H. Busk Dessert 
894 Partial eelmse Brighter the dish from, casual obum- 
bration 2846 G S Faber Lett, Tractor Secess loi, 
f 2 Misused for Adumbration, a shadowing forth. 
ai&sx Donne Serm, xxxix 383 That delineation, th^it 
obumbration of God, which the Creatures of God exhibit 
to us. 1670 Hacket Cent Serm, (1675) 975 In the dark 
glass of typical Obumhrations. 

Obvmbratory, a, rau, [f. L. ohumbrat-^ 
ppl stem of ohim^are to Obumbrate • see -ory j 
Having the quality of obumbraling or darkening 
*799 m Spirit Pub Jrnls, II, 322 The nebulose or obum- 
bratory style. By the assistance of this a plain subject is 
obscuied. 

i* Obu'Hcoua, a, Obs rare*^^, [f.L. olmnc-us 
bent in, crooked (f. ob- (Ob- id) + unetts hooked, 
crooked, curved) + -ous. J ^ Very crooked' (Blount 
Glossogr, 1656) 

Hence m Phillips, Coles, Ash, and mod. Diets, 
tObimdation. Obs rare-\ {WL, obundd- 
iion-enty noun of action f, obunddre to overflow 1 
'A flowing against* (Blount G/ossogr. 1656). 

II Obus (ob^z). [F (1697 in Platz -Darm.), 
ad. Ger. hauhttze : see Howitz,] A howitzer shell 
i8yi Daily News a6 May, The clean white streets [of 
Paris] were bestrewn with the dtbris of shrapnel and obus 
*895 Napoleon III s Sept 1870 in IVestm, Gas 

II Feb., All the while the obuses joined down heavily upon 
this agglomeration of hitman heads. 

Obvallate (f>bv0e*l/t), a, Nat. Hist, [ad, L. 
cbvalldt-us^ pa. pple. of obvalldn*, see next.] 
Walled up ; surrounded as by a rampart. 

1846 DmK poph (1848) 497 This species differs m its 
obvallate cells 1837 Mayne Expos Lex , Obvalldius. 
applied to opposed leaves when they are disposed by spiral 
pairs, so that these cut or cross themselves at an acute angle, 
as the Globulea ohvallata • obvallate. 

t Obvallate, V, Ohs rarr-^, [f L obvalldt-, 
ppl stem of ohvalldrre to surround with a wall, f. 
cb- (Ob- I a) + vaildie to intrench ] trans To sur- 
round with, or as with, a wall or entrenchment. 

x6a3 CocKERAM, Ohmllatey to compasse about with a 
trench. 1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp 284 Which it obvaU 
lates with pneks supernally devolved. 

Hence *|* Obvalla'tioii Obs, rare-^, 

wiSa^^^^ch*^^* an mvironing or encompassing 

tObvaneate, v, 06 s rate^^, [f. L. type 
*obvdncdre, lepr. by obvdncdtor out who obstructs 
another in his way (Paul ex Fest.).] (See quot.) 
Hence f Obvorica tion. Obs rare^^o, 

1623 CocKERAM, Obnancaie^ to stop one of his passage, 
X038 Phillips, Ohuancaiion^ a hindring any in their passage, 

Ol»velation(fbvn3j3n) rare, [a. of action 
ftom L. obvelarf. see next] A veiling over, a 
hiding or concealing. ' 

2664 H. More Synopsis Proph, 350 The title might have 
properly the obvelation or obscuration then the 
revelation. 2874 Spurgeon Dav Ps xcvii.2 Every 

rev^tion of God must also be an obvelation ™ 

tObveTe, V, Obs, rare, [ad. L obveJdre to 
cover over, hide, conceal, f, oh- (Ob- i c) + veldre 
to cover, veil.] trans To wrap up, veil, cover. 

Treat, i, 23 This mixt mungiel action 
obveledlnamistofwords. ^ 

'i'Obve'll/, V, Obs, rare, [ad, L obvenhe 
to come m tlie way of, to happen to, also, to pre- 
vent, f. oh- (Ob- I b) + venire to come: cf F obvemr 
(1369 in Godef.).] intr To occm , befall, happen. 

2654 ViLVAiN Theol Treat yj. 179 What isreveled to John 
by ^rd of mouth, how things shal obvene, 

+ Obye;M.t, v Obs, raie, [f L. olwent-, ppl. 

oiobvem-re% see prec] trans. To prevent, 
frustrate. ^ ' 

2599 Hakluyt II. i 181 We do require to obuent 
these h^es 2643 Prynne Sov Power Pat it n 70 To 
obvent the malice of such felons ^ 

• (jfbvenjsn). [&. 7 .oh)eitiien{iz^<i. 

in Godef.), or^ad, L, obventidn-em revenue, n, of 
i,o^emre\ see above] That which comes 
to one incidentally ; in Eecl, Law, an incoming 
tee or levenue, esp. one of an occasional or inci* 
dental character. 


2439 Rolls ofParlt, V. 365/2 All Portions, Pensions, 
DymeSiJDblations, Obventions, and other Emolumentes and 
Profites 149S Act ii Hen VII, c. 44 § 6 Tythes oblacions 
obvencion^advousons. 2635 pAGiTTCA/xj/*i2«fgr ni (1636) 
44 You shall finde these Oblations and Obventions to be of 
gieat value 2633 Fuller Ch Hist v 111 § 50 Here we 
speak not of the accidentals, as Legacies and other Casu- 
alties, and Obventions. 2794 W Tindal Hist Evesham 97 
1 o the pnorship belong all Obventions or fees under com- 
mon seal 2839 R, F, Burton Cenir A/r iii yml Gcog, 

\ Soc XXIX 344 These men receive as obventions and 
j spiiitual fees ^eep and goats, cattle and provisions. 

I t ObveTSant, cl Obs [ad. L obversant-em^ 
pr. pple of obversdrl to take position over against, 
to appear, f obversus Obverse.] Standing over 
against, opposite, contrary, also, placed in front 
of; hence, familiar, well-known. 

2579 Twyne PJnacke agst Fori i x 10 Errour is obue^ 
sant vnto vertue, & contiary vnto it a 2622 Bacon Lei, to 
Sir H Sceuill in Remsciiatio (i66i) 228 Example,. tians 
formeth the Will of Man into the Similitude of that which is 
most ohversant and familial towards it, a 2734 J, McLaurin 
Serm ^ Ess, (1755) 306 Our obligations to love and honour 
God are. always obversant to oui view and continually be- 
fore our eyes. 

Obverse (see below) , a, and sb. [ad. L. obvers- 
us, pa. pple. of obvertd; e to Obvebt. 

Single instances of the adj and sb are known in X7th c j 
otheiwise the word is not exemplified till end of i8th c ; 
neither Johnson nor Todd has it, though giving obversant, 
under reverse, of coins, Chambers Cycl, (1727-41) and John- 
son, in speaking of the other side, do not use ohvetse, both 
adj and sb aie in Webster 1828 ] 

A. adj, (gbvais, pbvous). 

1 . Turned towards or against ; opposite. 

a 1636 UsSHER Ann (1638) 876 They fought until Car- 
rhenes having overcome his obverse wing, wheeled about 
with a ciicumference and came upon the back of his enemies, 
2840 S R. Tickell in Jml, Asiai, Soc IX. 706 The ob- 
veise manners of the Oorias 

2 . Of a figure ; Narrower at the base or point of 
attachment than at the apex or lop , spec, in E^at, 
Hist , a geneial term comprising the various forms 
severally called obconic^ obcoidate, ohlanceolaie^ 
obovaiey etc. Also m cotnb, « obversely, Ob- 2, as, 
obverse-lunate, 

1826 Kirby &Sp Eniomol III xxxiv 508 When there arc 
three of these organs [stemmata] they are arranged m an 
obveise triangle m a space behind the antennas. Ibid IV 
299 Obverse When an object is viewed with its head towards 
you 1866 Treas Bot 799/2 Obverse, the same as Ob, 
Obverse lunate, inversely ciescent-shaped 2873 Knight 
Diet Mech, 1343/2 An obverse tool has the smaller end to- 
watds the haft or stock 

3 . Answering to something else as its counterpart, 
,1875 PosTE Gains iv, (ed 2) 442 To eveiy mode of oblig,-!- 
tion there is an obverse mode ofhberation x88z A. Aus rw 
xw. Moan Mag XLIII. 401 , 1 felt sure I should come to the 
other side of the shield, the obverse hollows of all this em- 
bossed and .somewhat tuigid appreciation. 

B, sb, (p'bvsjs), 

1 That side of a com, medal, seal, etc., on whicli 
the head or principal design is struck • the opposite 
of reverse Also attrib 


rude head upon the obverse,, and an ill formed Iioise on the 
reverse. x^wEncycl ifrzA(ed 3) XI 41/1 On the obverse 

of this nipm tnAr^ nrA rtn. l-Kiit-e h.t .. 


Of this piece there are poitiaits of Francis and Mar\,fnce 
to face 2823 Crabb 7 echxol Diet , Reverse, the back sulc 


w V.KA11H A ecniioi jLfice , reverse, the back sule 

of a ra^al, as opposed to the obverse 2837 Penny Cycl, VI I. 
330/2 The noble The obverse represents the king standing 
in a vessel. 1864 Boutell Her, Hist, ip Pop, xxiv 401 The 
equestrian figures of the obverse of the Gieat Seals. x8o< 
Proclam Bronze Coinage ii May; Eveiy Penny should hwl 
* Effigy with the Inscription 

2 . The face or side of anything intended to be 
presented to view ; front as opposed to back, 

2832 CxaLYLcSart Res i x, In looking at the fair tapestry 
of human life he dwells not on the obverse alone, but here 
*®47 Emerson Men, Montaigne 
Wks (Bohn) I 3^5 Nothing so thin, but has these two faces . 
and, when the observer has seen the obverse, he turns it over 
to see the leverse. 

b. Jig The counterpart of any fact or truth. 

2862 W M. Rossetti in Fraser's Mag, Aug loo To say 
Noj and stick to it, is a necessary obverse of the power of 
saying Yes to some purpose. 2862 W W. Story Roba di 
R. XV (1864) 325 Here you have the two sides— the science 
of nwdicme, and its obverse, the practice of witchcraft xBva 
H R. Reynolds yohn Bapt, vm 512 Sin cannot he ex- 
plained away as a mibtake, as an illusion, as the obverse of 
good, 

3 . Logic, A proposition obtained as the result of 

obversion. 2896 [see Obversion a], 

Obversely (^-bv 5 *jsli), adv, [f. prec. + -lyS 
in Nat Hist, after mod.L obversb^ In an obverse 
form or manner ; with an adj of shape « Ob- 2. 

xysa Sir J Hill Zfrjf Ajmn, 565 The tailed Vesuer- 
tilio, with a foliated and obversely cordated nose mL 
Chambers Cyc/ Sttpp Leaf, Obversely ovaied LeaP^ 
a leaf of the same figure with the ovated leaf, only fixld 
the pstiole by .ts smaller end Ihd, Botany w" 
1 ’?« Johnsioh in hoc Bern Jfnl 
Club n. No. 7 368 An obversely conoid elongated vesicle 
18^ Tas Milts Hum Mind II. xxul 324 note. And ob* 
versely, if a person acts [etc.] 

Obversion (^bvs-jjsn). fad. L. obversiSn^m, 
n. of action from obverthre to Obvert ] 

1 . The action of himmg towards some person or 
thing, 1864 m Webster. 
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2 Logic, A form of immediate inference in which, 
by changing the quality, from one pioposition 
another is inferred, having a contradictory predicate. 
Also called Permutation. 

i8 Dain JSduc ns Sc in Cyel Sci (U S ) I 539 The most 
seaiclnng equivalence of veibal founs is Obvcrhion, or the 
stating of a fact fiom its other side, 1896 J Weltom Man 
Lo^zg fed z) I in ui. 251 Obversion is a change in the 
quality of a predication made of any given subject whilst the 
import of the judgment remains unchanged Ine original 
pioposition 15 called the Obvertend, and that which is 
infcned from, it is termed tbe Obverse. 

3 The formation of an obveise or counterpart. 
1892 Daily Hews 3 Sept 3/3 There is no need to insist 

that in the matter of mind, this distinct obversion should 
exist, which nature demands not 

Obvert (^bvaat), [ad.L. obveiUh‘6 to tuin 
towards or against, f. ob- (Ob- la, h)-^ 7 )erfere to 
turn ] 

fl, trans. To turn (something) towards; to 
place fronting. Obs, 

1633 CocKBRAM, Obueri^ to turne against one. 1646 Sir 
T, Browne Pseud vi, vii 309 Ihe rooms of caenation 
in the Summer, he obverts unto the Winter ascent, that ls, 
South-East x686 Goad Celest Bodies z. xv. 93 The Lunar 
Light being obverted towards us m the Quadrates. X781 
Wesley /Pifer (1872) IV art If the northern hemisphere be 
obvei ted to the sun longer than the southern 
1 2 To turn (a thing) in a contrary direction 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, E^ 60 If wee place a Needle 
touched at the foote of tongues or andnons, it will obvertor 
turne aside its lyllie or North point, and conforme its cuspis 
or South extreme unto the andiion 1657 Tomlinson Eenou’s 
Disp 131 That the manner of preparation and mixtion he 
not obvei ted thereby. 

3. Logic To change the quality of (a proposi- 
tion) in the way of Obversion 
1896 J Welton Man, Logic (ed. 2) I iii 111 251 The one 
simple rule for obvertmg any proposition —Negative the 
premcale and change the quality, but leave the quantity un- 
altered. 

Hence Obve rted a, 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 20 Place to warm south, or the 
obverted pole 1896 J. wflton Man Logic (ed a) I in 
111 249 The coi responding forms with native predicates 
aie termed the Obverted Converse, the Obverted Contra- 
positive, and the Obverted Inverse 
Obvertend (pbvoalend) Logic [acl L, ob- 
vcftend-ns, gei undive of obvert^e see prec.] The 
proposition to be obverted. 

1896 [see Obversion 2] 

+ O'bviate,^^ « Ohs rare'~"^ [ad L ohvidU 
pa. pple of obvidre see next.] = Obviated 
1671 True Honajnf la This is already obviat by the Lord's 
own determination. 


Obviate (^ bvij^it), v, [f, L. obvidU^ ppl stem 
oiobvtdre to meet, withstand, oppose, prevent, f ob 
against + via way Cf, F, obvier ( 14 th c , Godef.^ ] 

+1. iram. To meet, encounter ; hence, to with- 
stand, oppose (a person or thing) Ohs, 

x6oo^ Rowlands Knaue of Cluhbes 37 As on the way 
I Itinerated, A Rurall person I Obuiatedjlnterogating times 
Translation 1634 Earl Monm, tr. Bentivoghds Warrs of 
Flanks 326 [He] advanced suddenly with 300 Foot to 
obviat him x&s J Edwards Perfect Script, Ded , You 
obviated their roily with a profound wisdom 1702 J. 
Logan in Pa Hist, Soc Mem, IX 81 To obviate those 
three unworthy charges I have taken all proper courses 

2. To meet and dispose of or do away with (a 
thing) ; to clear out of the way ; to pievent by 


anticipatory measures 

X398 Yong Diana 338 So did she obuiate this doubt with 
a sudden remedie 1656 Cromwell Sp 17 Sept in Carlyle^ 
That I might .. advise with you about the remedies and 
means to obviate these dangers 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect, 
243 [This] will obviate and preclude the most considerable 
objections of our adversaries xwi Johnson Rambler No 
T48 FIX But how has he obviated the inconveniences of old 
age? x8o4 Ld Ellenborough in EasPs Rep, V 254 The 
defect cannot be obviated in the manner suggested 1868 
Rogprs Pol Econ iv, (1876) 38 The risk of transporting 
money from one country to anothei has been obviated by 
the use of. Bills of Exchange, 

fb. To anticipate, forestall Obs, 

171a Addison Spect No 367 F 4 If I do not take caie to 
obviate some of my witty Readers, they will he apt to tell 
me, that my Paper is siiU beneficial [etc ] 

1 3 To he in the way between, Obs rare, 

X70S ScARBUROH Euclid 8 A Strait line is That, All whose 
intermedia! Parts do obviate the Extieams 

Obviation (pbvii^i’Jan). [ad. L. obvidtion-ent^ 
11 . of action f. ohvtdre to Obviate, Cf. OF. oh- 
viacton^ -lion (i 4 lh c, in Godef.) ] The action of 
obviating or preventing, prevention 
c X400 Lanfiauds Cirmg loo A surgian muste J?anne be 
bisy .,wi)> obuiacioun defendxnge Jj® lyme, J>at noon of pe ry 
causis tofore seid ne come nou^t into h® wounde X683 E 
Hooker P-ief, Pordage's Mystic Dw, 64 By waie of ob- 
viation, prevention, preoccupation, and anticipation. 1890 
'limes 20 June 5/x The obviation of all cause of quarrel be- 
tween Germany and England is an object of great price 
Obvious (^?‘bvi 3 s), a [f. L. obvi-ns in the 
way, meeting, obvious (f. ob against +via way) t 
-oua,] 

1. Lying or standing in the way; placed in front 
of, or over against ; fronting Obs, or arch, 

x6o3 Drayton Bar, Warres vi ci, No more rejoycing in 
the Avious Light X609 G Butler Few Mon l (xoa^) 
B IV. They [the boms of the bee] serue to giue warning in 

VOL. VII, 


deke of any obuious thing quicke or dead that might 
offend her. 1633 Swan Spec M, (1670) 96 As in a broken 
looking-glass, every part will show the shadow of thit face 
which is obvious to it. x6S4 H L'Estrange Chas /(i6ss) 

3 Pans being obvious to Eim, and in his way to Spain, ne 
delaid there one day. 1703 J Philips SplmdtdShilkng 80 
So her disembowefl'd web Arachne spieads, Obvious to 
vagiant flies 1744 Akenside Pleas Imag, n n6 They 
strike In difierent lines the gazer's obvious eye x8x4 Cary 
Dante (Chandos Cl ) 238 From her The appellation of that 
star, which views Now obvious, and now averse, thq sun, 

1 2 Exposed or open to (action or influence) ; 
liable. Obs, 

x6ox Daniel Civ JPdrs Ci6og)vi cii, Such as obvious unto 
hatred are X647 Lilly Cbr Astral clx 672 It renders the 
Native obvious to many discommodities 1669 Worlidge 
Sysi Agnc (1681)169 If your (harden be obvious to the cold 
winds X710 Steele Toiler 244^F7l’he Pedant is so 
obvious to Ridicule 1^-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual, 
(1809) III. 13 She was artless, and obvious to seduction 

1 3 Coming in one’s way, met with ; fiequently 
met with or found ; commonly occurring Obs 

x§86 W Webbe Eng Poeirte (Arb) 26 The Latinists, 
which are of greatest jf^e and most obuious among vs. 
1638 Sir T HERBERT'Tnw (ed 2) 23 Suffer me to tell 
you of a fish or 2, which in these seas were obvious 1693 
Woodwamj Hat Hist Earth i (1723) 9 Tbe next Quarry, 
or Chalk-pit these are so ready and obvious in almost all 
Places X760-72 H Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) III 100 
Though your women were as obvious to my walks as yonder 
pavement 

4 Plam and open to tbe eye or mind, clearly 
perceptible, perfectly evident or manifest, palpable 

X633 Quarles EnM 11 xi (17x8) 103 My floor is not so 
flat, so fine, And has more obvious rubs than thine X65X 
Hobbes Goot «S Soc 111 § 31 36 Things present arc obvious 
to the sen<;e, things to come to our Reason only, xfioa 
Bentley Boyle Lect ix 328 Racked and wrested from its 
obvious meaning xjrafi Lloni tr. Alberti’s ArehiL I 31/2 
If you make it in Winter, it is obvious that the Frost will 
crack it 1793 Burke Obs, Conduct Rhnonly Wks 1842 I 
627 It appears obvious to me, that one or the other of those 
two great men, that is, Mr Pitt or Mr Fox, must be 
minister 1803 Eugenia di Acton Huns of Desert I 68 A 
small palisade, not obvious to tbe sight 1838 Buckle 
Civilis, (1873) II vni 491 His piedecessors in this matter 
had neglected their obvious duty 

b, Zool, Plainly distinguishable, clearly visible, 
evident, as an obvious marking or stnpe * opposed 
to obscwe 


Obviously (pbviasli), ado [f prec. + -lt 2 ] 
fl By the way, m passing, incidentally Obs, 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii xlviii 234 He that hath 
inspectiou thereiu but by the by and obviously. 

2 . In a clearly perceptible manner, evidently, 
plainly, manifestly, 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav (ed 2) 304 Texts of holy Writ 
obviouslywnt or painted, x668HALBPr^ Rolle’s Abmdgtn 
bij, Other matters more obviously deducible by Aigumenta- 
tion. X748 Anson's Voy in 1 302 Tbe other two Islands 
were obviously enough incapable of furnishing us with any 
assistance 1872 Black Adv Phaeton iii, Arthur .. was 
obviously in a bad temper 

Obviousness G^'bvissnes). [f. as prec. +-NBSS] 
ti The state or condition of being exposed or 
open to ; openness, exposure, liability. Obs, 

X669 Worlidge Sysi Agnc (1681] x6g According to the 
height of the Pole, natuie of the ground, and obviousness 
to Winds a X677 Hale Pnm Orig Man iv viii. 362 In 
lespect of its vicinity and obviousness to Obseivation. X84X 
Trench Parables xwiii (1864) 467 The obviousness of the 
widow [in the East] . to all manner of oppressions and wrongs 
2. The quality of being cleaily perceptible; the 
state or condition of being easily seen or under- 
stood ; plainness or openness to the eye or mind. 

1671 J. Webster Meiallogr 1. 17 Where obviousness and 
easiness are awanting to know the subject 1704 Norris 
Ideal World ii 111. 158 Some are thought to write clearly 
merely through the easiness and obviousness of their matter. 
1864 Bowen Logic x, 338 Omitting nothing on account of its 
seeming triviality and obviousness 1883 Lojo Times 
LXXVIII. 209/a It has been remarked, with equal truth 
and obviousness, that [etc ] 

^ Obvrscatey » Obs rare, [f L. ob-^ (Ob- i b) 
Jfmscdre to smear] tram. To smear over; to 
smooth as with a slimy coating ; to mollify. 

1684 tr Bonei's Mm: Compii xix 833 Sweet things 
obviscate and blunt its saline Aciimony. 17x0 T Fuller 
Pharm Extemp 35 It obviscates, and mollifies and 
le&trains their [fermenting particles of the blood] impetuous 
Torrent m the small Canals 

t O'bvolate, v Obs rare"' ®. [f. L, ob- (Ob- i b) 
+ voldre to fly ] (See quot ) So f Ob vola tion 
1636 Blount Glossogr, ObTfolate, to flie against. 1638 
Phillips, Obvolation, a flying against. 

Obvolute (p bv^hwt), a Bot, [ad. L obvolut- 
US, pa pple. of ohvolvh‘e see next.] (See quots ) 
1760 J Lee Jntrod Bot iii xvi (1763) 2C7 Obvolute^ 
rowled against each other , when their respective Margins 
alternately embrace the strait Margin of the opposite Leaf 
1833 Lindley Introd, Bot (xSaS) II 374, 1870 Bentley 
Man Bot (ed 2) 143 If the half of one conduplicate leaf 
receives in its fold the half of another folded in the same 
manner, the vernation is half equitant or obvolute. x88o 
Gray Struct, Bot, 139. 

Obvolution (pbv^i«*J&n) rare [ad L. oh- 
volution-em a wrapping round, envelopmg, n of 
ohvohlre, seeOBVOLm] The wrapping 
or folding of a bandage round a limb ; also, f a 
fold, twist, or turn (of something coiled) 

1378 Banister Hist Man vi. 87 In their foldes, wrethes 
obuolutions, and Glandules, so much seede is conteined. 


1649 Bulwer Pathomyoi if x 234 Although tbe Tongue 
may seeme a Muscle because of its wrested obvoIuttoQs and 
implications yet it is not 1B37 Mayne Expos Lex, 
OSvalutio, applied to the employment of bandages that are 
wrapped round any limb obvolution. 

Obvolutive (p bvdfh?7tiv), a, [f L obvolut-, 
ppl stem of ohvolvh‘e (see Obvolute) + -ive ] = 
Obvolute a, 1886 m Thomas Mtd Diet 


Obvolve (^vplv), V, rare, [f. L. obvolvPre 
to wrap round, f. ob- (Ob- i c)^volv^e to loll ] 

1. U’am, To wrap round, muffle up; to disguise 

1623 CocKERAM, Obuolue, to fold lound about 1633 Key- 
wood Hieraxck viii 497 fhe doubtful! Oracles all things 
obvolved leaue x63x Biggs Hem Dzsp F a88 Obvolved 
with an ahen and feavonsh odour 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
xx6 Pill masse.. must be obvolved in fine leather. 

+ 2. To cause to roll round or revolve Ohs, 

1649 Bulwer Paihomyot. ii, v 176 His [the Muscles] 
Choids with a kind of circulai motion obvolve or roll the 
Eye to the greater Angle. 

Hence Obvolvang ppl a, wrapping round; 
spec, in Entom, (see quots ). 

1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol IV 328 Prothorax Obvolving, 
when there are neither ora norsutuie to separate it from the 
antepectus. Ibid 334 Elytra .. Obvolving, when their 
eptpleuree cover a considerable portion of the sides of the 
alitmnk. 

Obvolvent (^vp IvSnt), a, [ad. L. ohvolvent- 
em, pr pple of obvoIvPre ' see prec ] Wrapping 
or folding round ; obvolving' see quot 

2837 Expos, Lex,, Obvolvens, Folding about; 

wrapping round j appbed to remedies which act by afford- 
ing mechanical support, as bandages, etc obvolvent 

Gbyte, -ytt, obs foims of Obit 


Oc, var. Ao Obs,^ but, ME. pa t. of Ache v, 

II Oca ( Ju'ka). Also 9 occa. [Sp oca, a Peru- 
vian occa cf. Gongalez Vocah, 1608 , 262 ‘ Occa, 
cierta rayz llamada assi \] A name of two South 
Amencau species of Oxahs, 0, cr&nata and 0 
tuherosa, cultivated for their tubers, which resemble 
potatoes , the former also for its acid leaf-stalks 
x6o4^E. G[rimstonc] UAcosids Hist, Indies iv. xviu 261 
The Papas and Ocas be tbe chiefe for nourishment and 
substance. x688 Sir F Rycaut tr. Garciltaso's Peru viii 
xii, There is another sort which they [Feiuvians] call Oca, 
of a very pleasant taste , it is long, and thick as a man's 
little finger tr Juan ^ Ulloa's Voy (ed 3) I 

2B3 x8^ Prichard Hat Hist Man 431 In the hot plains, 
they planted maize, and the occa, or oxahs i8Ba C R. 
Markham Pmw Baik 113 Rows of Indian girls were 
sitting in the plaza before theii little heaps of ckiMus, ocas, 
potatoes, aud other provisions 

Ocam, obs. form of Oakum. 

Ocarina G^karfma). [f. It oca goose (in ref to 
its shape) -k -ina 1.] A simple kind of musical 
instrument consistmg of a somewhat egg-shaped 
terra-cotta body with a whistle-like mouthpiece and 
flnger-holes; its notes are soft and sonorous, but 
It h^as little compass ; it is made in several sizes to 
produce variety of tone. 

[1876 Stainbr & Barrett Diet, Mvs T, Ocartne {It ), a 
series of seven musical instruments made of terra cotta, 
pieiced with small holes, invented by a company of per 
formers calling themselves tbe Mountaineers of the Apen- 
nines.] 1877 Patent Specif T Zach No 1020 A musical 
wind instrument preferably foimed of clay, and then baked 
or burnt , it is to be called the ‘ Ocarina ' 1883 Gd, Words 
132 Ducks and geese, which are to the loudest Cochin 
China, what an ocarina is to a flageolet 1893 Nation 
(N Y.) 16 Feb, 129/3 A single player with fife or ocarina 
Oocacion, obs f Ocoasiok, var Occatiox 
Occsean, obs. form of Ooeak. 
t Occas'oatey V, Obs, Also -ceo- [f 'L,occsLcdt-, 
ppl. stem of ocemedre or obeseedre to blind, f, ob- 
(Ob- I b) -t* eseedre, f, emeus blind • cf OBOiEOATE a, 
'The foim in occ- is more in accordance with L. analogies , 
but that m obe^ ^pears to have been more frequent in med 
L as well as in Eng denvatives ] 
irons. To blind Hence + Oooee'cated ppl, a. 
2662 K. W. Conf Charac,, Gd Old Cause (i860) 60 Like 
an occmcated Tooit. 2664 H» More Synopm Proph 532 
Whereas God is said, to occaecate the Jews, or deceive the 
prophets, It is to he understood of the permission of these 
things 

t OoCfeca'tion. Ohs, Also -ceo-. see also 
Obojeoatioit. [ad. late L. ocemeditSft-em, n, of 
action f. L. ocemedre : see prec ] The action of 
blinding ; a blinded condition. 

1608-22 Bp. Hall Occas Medit § 57 It is an addition to 
the misery of this inward occaecation, that it is ever joyned 
with a secure confidence 1692 tr Emihemne's Frauds 
Rom Monks (ed 3) 137 O stupendous occaecation 
t O*ocalla.ted,/// Obs rare'"°, [fL.occal- 
Idt-rn having a hard skin, callous, pa. pple of 
^occalldre (f. ob- (Ob- i b) + callum hard skm) 
•h -ED 1,] (See quot ) Hence f Ocoalla tion. 

2613 CocKERAM, OccalUtted, brawnie, hard 2658 Phillips, 
OccallatioM, a making hard like brawn 

Occam, obs. form of Oakum 
Occamism (^kamiz’m). [f. name Occam or 
Ockham The doctrine or system of the 
English scholastic philosopher, William of Occam, 
who lived in the first half of the 14 th c*, called m 
later times the * Invincible Doctor \ 

Occam was a pupil of Duns Scotus, but rejected and op- 
posed the Realism of his master, forming a new speculative 
sect who revived the tenets of Nominalism. He maintained 
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OCCAMIST. 

that general ideas have no objective reality out of the mind, 
but are merely a product of abstraction* His teachings pre* 
pared the way for the overthrow of scholasticism. 

Hence O ocamlst, O ccamite, a disciple or fol- 
lower of Occam; Ocoauai stic a. 

levQ Folke Rasiel 752 Brawlings between the The* 
mists, and Scotists, Albertists, Occamists 1657 Baxter 
mndit^-sheet P<^ § 14 They <hffer in mny hundred 
points, as the writings of the Schoolmen, the uhomists^nd 
Scotists, and Ockamists do declare. i837-«Hallam 
Lit I ill S 69 Masters of arts were bound by oath never to 
teach Ockhamism. 1874 J Diet SecU.Occcumtes, 

the school of English Nominalists, or rather the reviveis of 
Nominalism, who followed William of Occham's lead m the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and whose opposition to 
Realism brought about the decline of scholastic philosophy. 

Oceaxuy (^kami), Forms 6 oohamie, ock- 
amie, ocoam, 8 ochimy, 8-9 ookamy, occamy^ 
(ockumy). [A corrapt form of dlcoinye^ alcamy. 
Alchemy.] A metallic composition imitating 
silver • cf Alchemy 3 Also atind and 
1596 Nashe Sajratt JValtfeii N ij b, A tongue of copper 
or ochamie (raeerely counterfeiting silvei) such as oigane 
pipes and sergeants maces are made of 17x3 Stcele Quard 
No 26 ? I This thimble and an occamy spoon, 1753 Johnson, 
Ochbny^ a mixed base metal 1857 Sir F. Palorave Nonn. 
fy Eftff II 830 The dawning spirit of conventional honour 
gilding the ockamy shield of Chivalry 1864 iV 4 Q 3rd Ser 
V 410 This occamy of ndicule elaborated by three of the 
verbal alchemists of the day 

OccoTj obs. form of Oohrb, Ooker. 
f Occsi'Se. Tctre. [ad L. occds-tis a falling^ 
going down, setting, f. ppl. stem of ocad^e to fall 
down, f. ob” (Ob- i a) + cad^re to fall ] Falling, fall, 
1609 Heywood Brit Troyv xciv, He lights in Lemnos, 
nor can Vulcan die By this occase 1657 Tomlinson R eturn's 
Dtsp 323 A small seed .. follows upon the occase of its 
flowers. 

Occasion sh^ Also 4-5 -loun, 

-yonn, 5 -lone, 5-0 -yoai(0, (5 -cion, 6 -oyon, 
-tyon, 6-7 -tion) [ad.L. occdsidn-em falling (of 
things) towards (each other), juncture, opportunity, 
motive, leason, pretext, in late L, also cause; n. 
of action f. occidhe (see prec.) ; in F. occasion 
(r2-i3thc in Hate -Darm.) a learned form, which 
at length displaced the popularly descended OF. 
ocheisoUi ochison, ochotson^ noith. Fr, ohesm^ okison^ 
ocatsoiif etc , also OF. achais^^ ach&ts^^ aches-^ achts~ 
tint -on^ etc., encheisoUj etc., 'occasion, cause, 
reason, motive, accusation, accident, circumstance ’, 
whence the ME. forms Aohbsouh, Ahoheboun, 
Enoheasoh, Cheboun,] 

I. 1 . A falling together or juncture of circum- 
stances favourable or suitable to an end or pur- 
pose, 01 admitting of something beuig done or 
effected; an opportunity, early use esp. in 
pregnant sense, Opportunity of attacking, of fault- 
finding, or of giving or taking offence ; a 'handle ’ 
against a person. To take occasion^ to ^ take ad- 
vantagte of an oppoitunity (to do something) 

1389 WvcuF 2 kiitgs v. 7 Taldth heed and seeth, that 
occasiouns [Vulg occasioned he sechith a^eyns me, — 2 Cor 
XU 12 Tlmt that 1 do, and 1 scbal do, that! kitte awey the 
occasioun of hem, that wolen occasioun* 1484 Caxton Fables 
of I. IV, Men . sekynge occasion to doo some harme 
and dommage to the good, 13*6 Pilgr^ Perf (W de W. 
1531) 17 b, All this he dyd to gyuevs an occasyon of reuerent 
familiarite. 1538 Starkey Dialogue England u u 24 Let 
not occasyon slyppe 1361 T Norton Cak)in*shui n 143 
Of which wordes the Apostle toke occasion to make this 
comparison. 1S13 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 34s Till fitter 
occamon of revenge ofiered it selfe. x66o Pepys Diary 
6 Dec., 1 took occasion to go up and to bed in a pet. X703 
J IiOGAN m POn Hist SoCa Mem IX 230 We take all pos- 
sible care to avoid giving occasions 1779 J, Moore Vieo) 
Soc Fr (1780) I. i 2 , 1 now seize the first occasion of com 
municating the whole to you. 2799 Harris m Owen Mrq, 
IVel^ley's Desb, (1877) Colonel Wellesley's division 
taruing the right flank of the enemy, gave occasion to 
General Floyd . . to disperse a cutchery of infantry. 1825 
Bentham Ration Rm) 244 A prime minister has not so 
many occasions for acquiring information respecting farm- 
ing as a fanner. 1873 jowett Plato (ed a) III. 597 Here 
we may take occasion to correct an error which occurred at 
, 382. 1879 Froude Ceesar ix. 103 Occasions of war had 
een caught at with rich communities. 

b. Personified as a female bald behind , esp. in 
to take occasion by the forelock : see Forelock sb^ 2, 
c 139a Marlowe of Malta v ii, Begin betimes ; occa 
Sion's bald behind. x6o6 Bryskett Cvd Ltfe g If he may 
once lay hold vpon that locke, which, men say, Occasion 
hath growing on her forehead, being bald behind X67X 
Milton P, R hi 173 Zeal and duty are not slo^ But on 
Occasions forelock watchful wait 18x9 Shelley Cena v, i, 
We can esc^e even now, So we take fleet occasion 1 ^ the 
hair X83X Tennyson To the Queen 31 To take Occasion by 
the hand 

2 A juncture or condition of things, an occur- 
rence, fact, or consideration, affording ground for 
an action or a state of mind or feeling ; a reason, 
ground; also, m pregnant sense, good or adequate 
reason « Cause sh. 3, 3 b. 
t Occasion loJiy = \ reason why ’ ; cf, cattse why Cause sh. 

g c iEvil inducement to sin, ‘ offence 'stumbling- 

lock ’ (= Gr (TKdi^SoAov in N T) 
c 1383 Chaucer L G W Did'o, And shortly tolde al 
the occasion Why Dido come in to that Region 1489 Cax- 
TON FaytesofA \ vii 17 Be not moeued for lytyl occasion. 
1523 Ln, Berners Frms 1 . cxxxvii 164 Tyfl no we there 
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^vas none occasion why 1326 Tindale Matt xvul 7 Wo 
be unto the woi Id because of evill occasions Ihd 8 VlFthy 
honde or thy fote geve the occasion of evyll iS94 
Pnmaud Fr Acad. ii. 3 We shall at the least giue them 
occasion to thinke moie seiiouslyof their erroi 16x3 R 
Hill Palim Piety Pref , If ever people had occasion to 
praise God, we are they 1634 SirT Herbert Iran 35 By 
degrees, upon small occasion he beheaded and strangled 
most of them. 1714 Swirr Pres, Si Ajf Wks 1753 H * 
210 What occasions the ministry may have given for this 
coldness 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I xxxvii 278, 
I beg your paidon for having given you occasion to remind 
me of the date of your last 1763 J. Brown Poetry ^ Miis 
vu 141 One of the fiist EflTorts of a giowing Politeness is to 
avoid all Occasions of Offence. 1843 Dickens ChruUnas 
Carol 11, The occasion of its using a great extinguisher for 
acap 

fb A pretext ; an excuse. Ow. 

1388 Wyci it pm 1. 18 The while on al maner, ethir bi oo- 
casioun \L ber occasionem\ ethir bi treuthe, Crist is schewid. 
1444 Rolls ofParli V iio/i T hat none of the saide ofiicejs 
be occasion or undei colour of her Offices take none other 
thing 1396 Spenser F Q iv x. 13 Delay, Whose manner 
was all passengeis to stay And entertaine with her occasions 
sly 1^9 Milton Etkon iv, Wks, (1847) 286 All this , .was 
but a mere colour and occasion taken of his resolved absence 
from the parliament 

3 . An occurrence leading to some result ; hence, 
generally, That which produces an effect « Cause 
sb. r. Const, of^ f that. To give occasion to, to 
give rise to, to occasion. 

x38» Wyclif fosh. xxii, 25 Bi this occasioun ^oure sones 
shulen tnme awey ouie sones fro the dreed of the Lord 
c 140a Lydg. Compl BI Knt 165 Thought & seknesse weie 
occasioun That he thus lay in lamentacioun 1560 Daus tr, 
SUidants Comm. 49 b, Heresies to the 1 eproch of Clinst, 

01 the which mi^ be an occasion of sedition 1669 Marvell 
Let. Mayor of HuIV^\l%. 1776 1 , 112 The crowd of business 
obliging us to sit both forenoon and afternoon, , which 
indeed is the occasion that I have the less vigor left at night 
1728 Newton Chroml Amended u. 205 The expulsion of 
the Shepherds by the Kings of Tbehais was the occasion 
that the Philistines were so numerous tn the days of Saul 
1731 Johnson Ramhler No 141 f 10 A mistake which had 
given occasion to a burst of merriment. 1839 Tennyson 
Geraint 235 A little vext at losing of the hunt, A little at 
the vile occasion. 

"b. Something that contributes to produce an 
effect, by providing the opportunity for the efficient 
cause to operate ; a subsidiary or incidental cause 
Distinguished ftom cause =* 'efficient cause' (Cause 
sb. 5). 

[1331 T, Wilson LogUee x liij, Those causes, that are 
fetched fane of, and beeyng huthalfe causes, partly and by 
the waye, geue onely the occasion ] z6o$ Bacon Ado 
Learn ii x § 3 It [medicine] considereth causes of diseases, 
with the occasions or impulsions C1703 Berkeley Conu 
mon pi Bk. in Fraser Lfe (xB/x) 430 What means Cause 
as distinguish'd from Occasion ? Nothing but a being which 
wills, when the eflTect follows the volition X834DE Quincey 
Auiobiog. Sk., Coleridge II 224 Such were the causes , but 
the immediate occasion of his departure was the fevourable 
importunity . of migrating in a pleasant way. z86o Hansel 
Prolog. Log. ix. 301 Experience furnishes if not the cause 
at least the occasion of eve^ object of our cognition. X87X 
MAKKwElem Law § 433 The injury to the individual 
though it IS never the cause of the action of a Court of Law 
IS the occasion of it 

0. A person who causes or brings about some- 
thing ; esp. one who does so mcidentally. 

axsifi JlALtChron., Men VII yj He suspected y^Geralde 
erle of Kyldare . was the cause and occasion he had no 
succoures nor ayde sent to him. 1603 Verstegan Dec. 
Iniell VI. (1628)183 TheQueene of English blood royal, was 
occasion that the depressed English nation was raised againe 
vnto honor and credit. 1680 Estdbl Test 39 He will not 
forget those who have been the occasions of cruelty. 171 x 
Steele Sped No. 136 r 3 He was the Occasion that the 
Muscovites kept their Fire in so soldier-like a manner 18x4 
Southey Roderick xxiv. 233 Vain hope— if all the evil was 
01 darned And we the poor occasion, 
fd. The action ofcausing or occasioning. Also 
transf. That which is caused or occasioned, 

<vi333 Ld Berners Htton 531 He made his complayntis, 
how by the occasyon of duke Huon of Burdeaux, he had 
loste nil, of his nepbues. 1360 Daus tr. Sletdane's Com/i, 
276 They saye it is to be imputed, partly to their owne 
errour, partly to the occasion of others. 1398 B, Jonson 
Ev^ Man tn Himi iv. viii, Without adjcction of your 
Assistance or Occasion. x6oo Shake A K L jv 1. 178 O 
that woman that cannot make her fault her husbands occa- 
sion, let her neuer nurse her childe her selfe. 

+ 4 . That which gives nse to discussion or con- 
sideration ; the subject treated or debated. Obs. 

x6x3 Lathak Falconry (1633) 91 In the forepartof this book 
I haue written more at large vpon the same occasion. z6z8 
Bp Llandafp Let. to Ahp Cmiterb in Hales Gold Rem.. 
Since this time the Synod hath been somewhat wanned , 
for before we were held with small occasions. 1651 FuUeVs 
Abel Redio.. Melmcihon (1867) 1 . 279 Telling them.tliat in 
a general council all occasions, defendings, opinions and 
judgments ought to be flee. 

II. 5 , A juncture of circumstances requiring 
or calling for action; necessity or need arising 
from circumstances. Const. (+ of) or inf. 

1376 Fleming Pcmopl. Episi 278 Tell me (good fnende) 
what occasion constrained you, to seeke accesse hether? 
1396 Shaks X Hen IV. in 11 74 When he had occasion to 
he seene, He was but as the Cuckow is in lune, Heard, not 
regarded, 1607 "" Twion iii 1, xp Hamng great and instant 
occasion to vse fiftie Talents 1697 Dampibr Voy. I iio> 
5000 packs of flower, for a reserve, if we should have occa- 
sion of any 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 439 p 3 There will be 
no Occasion for him X76a-7i H Walpolf Vei IndsAnecd. 
Paint (1786) II 233 Having frequent occawon to mie use 


of enamel 180a Mar Edgeworth Moral T (x8t6) I xv 
120 The correctoi scarcely had occasion to altei a woid 
x^e,IUnstr Lend News 27 Sept 291/2 Theic is no occasion 
to call in the magicians, and the a'ltrologeis 1883 Law 
Times LXXIX 130/1 Eveiy lawyci who has hail occasion 
to thiead tlie labyiiuth of the statutes nuclei which London 
isgoveined 

f b A particular, esp. a personal, need, want, 
or requiiemenl. Chiefly in pi. — needs, leqiiirc- 
ments. Obs. 

1396 Shaks Mesch V.i i 130 My pmse, my peison, my 
e\treamest meanes Lye all vnlock’d to your occasions 1663 
SirT Herbert Trav (1677)174 Seeing the People cut them 
into many sluces, and divert the slieam to serve then occa- 
sions 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed 3) 17 1 The Latin 
I’ongue wants Words to answer a gieat many of o«i modet ti 
Occasions 1752 Fielding Amelia m vu, He had not a 
shilling left to spai e fiom his own occasions X795 Nn son 
ip July in Nicolas Disp, (1845) II 57 A total depiivation of 
sight foi eveiy common occasion in life is the consequent e 
of the loss of part of the crystal of my light eye 1806-7 
J, BcRrsiORD Miseiits Hum. Lfe (i8'*6) v, Concl., I hopi* 
you can contiive to suit them to my occasions 
f 6 That which one has need to do , necessaiy 
busmess ; a matter, piece of business, business 
engagement. Chieflyinj>/,Afraiis, business. Ohs 
X594 Nashe Jfnfort. 'Jrao 28 No iiuet pleading was theio 
of opposite occasions, 1607 Staiuta in Ihsl Wakefield 
Gram Seh (1892) 57 Siicchc as have occasion with the 
governours. 1600 N Riding Rec (1884) I 173 They going 
about their occasions 1636 Eari or Mani hi mi r in A’/«- 
cleucli MSS (Hist MSS Comm.) 1 . 276 My occasions arc 
so many as 1 know not whether they will give me any leave 
to see the countiy this summer 1679 G. R. tr Boyatiuiu's 
Theat World i. 41 They emplojecl themselves about tluu 
lawful occasions, atjzi Ellwood Autobwg (1714) 70 You 
aie discharged, and may take yom Liberty, to go about 
yourOccasions 1783 Nn son 28 ilcl in Nicolas /?/?/ ( iMj5) 
I 83 Six months leave of absence, to go to Lisle, in Fi.im e, 
on my private occasions 1840 Barham In^ol. Leg , Lect h of 
Folkest , Betake thy self to thy lawful occasions, 
tb pi. Necessities of nature. Ohs. 
x6^ Fryer Acc E India d P 136 Wheic they do all 
occasions, leaving their Exciements there 1733 Smoi lltt 
Quix iv XX, Mymastei Don Quixote , cats, dunks, and 
does his occasions like other men, 2789 M. Madan tr. Pei^ 
sius (1795) 38 note. It was unlawful to do tlieir occasions or 
to make water in any sacied place. 

in +7 A juncture of circumstances (in itself) ; 
the falling out or happening of anylliing; a casual 
occurrence ; an event, incident, circumslaiice, Qhs 
x§34 Elyot Docir. Princes 9 b, Dooe thou nothyng m 
fune, sens other men knowe what time and occasion is 
meetestfor the, 1602 Sir R. Bovi f Diary in Ltsmoi e Pa/eis 
Ser II. (1887) I 41 Since my last hear is giowne no occasion 
worthy the advertising a 1649 Winturop Hew Eng. (185 i) 
II. 3^8 There fell out at this time a veiy sad occasion. 

tb. ien. The falling out or happening of 
things or events; the course of events or circum- 
stances. Obs 

Z593 Shaks. fohn iv 11 125 With-hold thy speed, drcadfiill 
Occasion* 0 make a league with me, 'till 1 liaue plais’d 
My discontented Pceres 1397— 2 //t*H IV.iv 1, 7J Wee 
see which way the Streame of Time doth luime. And aie 
enforc’d from our most quiet there, By the loiigli Toricnl 
of Occasion. 

8. A particular casual occuirence or jimctuic; 
a case of something happening; the time, or 
one of the times, at which something happens; 
a particular time marked by some occurrence or 
by Its special character, f Formerly sometimes 
in more general sense, A case, an instance. 

X368 Grafton Chron II. 116 Hearyng the king upon nn 
occasion to talke of breade. 1573 j Ssndiord Hours 
Reel eat. (1576) 121 When there weie ifeade at Milan ..ccr- 
tayne noble .yongmen, Alciato made upon chat occasion , 
these wiitie verses. 15^ Shaks L. L. L. v. 11. 143 Vpon the 
next occasion that we meete 1693 Evelyn De Ax Compl. 

Card 1 . 37 It ought to have a Ballustie with some Steps to 
come down into that Garden, which is an Ornament to be 
wish'd for m such Occasions 1707 Ciertos tn Hush lil Gai d. 
14s Thus argues Boyle in several Occasions 1748 Harti i y 
Observ. Man i. u 2x8 These Muscles drawing the Eye out 
on eminent Occasions. xvSx Cowper Fi ieitdship 148 Some- 
times occasion brings to light Our fiiend's defect long hul 
from sight. 1834 Mroww Anglerin Wales IL 24 Till that 
occasion, I never had known what terror really wa*., 1883 
Athenarnw 8 Sept 305/1 An article of his appearing on the 
occasion of the death of Gogol Mod, On the occasion of 
her marriage with Mr — — , 

9 . An event or function of some special kind. 

a. A religious function or ceremonial ; m Scot- 
land, aCommumon service ; the annual, half-) ear ly, 
or quarterly sacramental season, arch, or Obs. 

17^ A Wilson Poems Lit. Proset, (1876)29 It has been 
our custom, on the Tuesday's night after our Occasion, to be 
hearty over a pint 1803 A. Pringle Serm. ^ Lett (1840) 
100 C>ur autumn occasions had been good times to many. 
1844 Sage*s Wks, I 368 note, They (servants] were to be 
allowed to attend a certain number of fmrs and occasions or 
sacraments during the year. 1892 C, G M^Crii Worship 
Preslyi Scot. 311 The administration of the Lord's Supper 
upon what axe styled * occasions '♦ X900 Charlotte IIan- 
BURY in Aiftobiog. (xgox) xv. 224 When the Home-going is, 

I want to say. *by desire'— no flowers; ..Also I would muen 
wish a Churdi of England occasion. 

^ b. A Special ceremony or celebration ; a * func 
tion * ; an * event *, Chiefly collo^. 

z86o Emerson Cotid. Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) H. 374 
Keep the town for occasions, but the habits should be formed 
to retirement 1870 Dickfns £ Drood 111 , 1 hese occasions 
seem to go oflf tolerably well without me, Pussy. Mod. It 
was a great occasion. 
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OCCASIONALLY. 


IV Phrases and Comh, 10 . t a. By occasion 
off through the (incidental) operation or agency 
of; by leason of; on account of; because of. By 
occasion theU, for the reason that, because. Obs» 
1429 Rolis of Parlt iV 346/2 Be occasion of the seide 
diversite c 1430 tr Do Imitaiiono i xvi iB What eueiy 
man venly is, best is sliewid by occasion of aduersite 
f 1460 Fortescue Abs ^ Ltm Mon ix. (1885)129 We haue 
also sene somme off the kynges subgettes gj'ffhym batailt 
by occasion J)at thair hvelod and offices were j^e grettest off 
be lande 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 466 1 he Arche- 
byshops of Mentr, Treveis and Collon by occasion of the 
bathes met that tyme together i6i| Purchas Ptlgrimago 
(1614) 124 They which by occasion of lournying or unclean- 
nesse could not now celebiate the Passeover idfoPrPYS 
Dimy IS May, The wrong the credit of this office has 
received by this rogue’s occasion 

b. t By occasion, by chance, casually, incident- 
ally (obs.) On or upon occasion (p^by occasions), 
as occasion or opportunity arises; now and then, 
occasionally On or upon {^ by) occasion of, in 
casual or incidental connexion ivith. 

1360 Daus tr Slcidam's Comm 378 A few daies after, 
lohn Sleidane, by occasion of talke spake of the same to the 
Empeioins Ambassadour 1562 Cooper Priv, Masse 
(1850) 46 One of the copies of this answer by occasion . . 
lighted into my hands CX585 H Browne Cait- 

wrtg^ht 3 The prayers may be . . left off by occasions , as 
when the Ministei is to preach. 1590 Shaks. Mids If iir 
1 150 Nay, I can gleeke vpon occasion, a 1649 Winthrop 
Hist NffiuEng (1853)11 26 Mr Peter by occasion preached 
one Lord^s day 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav (1677) 24 Petty 
Islands .. which enviion, and in a sort defend her upon 
occasion 1711 Steele Sped No. 136 f 3 Upon occasion of 
the mention of the Battle of Pultowa, I could not forbear 
giving an Account [etc] 1844 Lingard Anglo Sax Ch 
(18581 1 App. K 369 On occasion of these grants it may not 
be amiss to add a few lemarks 1884 W. E Norris Thirlby 
Hall IX, She could be extremely geneious upon occasion. 

11 . For {on, upon) on^s occasion, on one’s ac- 
count, for one's sake, 

*656 Bramhall^4^/ic. V 221 Had they not leason to well- 
come them who were come only upon their occasion ? 1856 
Emerson Traits \n 41 1 he traveller reads quietly tlie 

Times newspaper, which seems to have inachiniAed the 
rest of the world for his occasion. ^x86o Posey il/i« Proplu 
388 Whoso amendeth not on occasion of others, otheis shall 
be amended on occasion of him 
12 Comb*i occasion giver 

1368 Grafton Chron II 113 Stephen . which liad bene 
the occasion gever of all the tumults 
t Occa*Sl0ll,J^ 2 Obs^rare {yAX, occdsion-em 
(see prec.), taken as n of action of accidie in 
sense ^to go down, set’, for which the actual L. woid 
was occdsus ] Setting (of the sun) 

1333 Bellcnden Ltvjf I. (1822) 87 Ane litil afore the occa- 
sioun of the son. Ibid, 171 Now was the sonne fast tending 
to his occasion. 

Occasion (A^^*53n), V [f. Occasion sb^ , 
s=F oicasionner to cause, occasion (15th c. in 
Godef Comp/), cL OF, occasioned to pick a quanel 
with, to accuse, medL. occdsiondre to burden 
with occasional taxes ] 

+ 1 trans To give occasion to (a peison) , to 
induce by affording an opportunity or a giound; 
to urge or impel by ciicumstances; also, to do 
this habitually , hence, to habituate, accustom 
a to a coiuse of action Obs 


1S30 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc (Arb) 134 By the 
meanes wherof I & suche other . are occasioned to theft or 
murdei 1543 Udall Miasm Par Zw^exix. 156 This is 
thy dale, m whiche thou art occasioned to emendemente 
a 1333 Latimer Serm 4 Ecm (1845) 243 That ye do the 
best that you c*m to occasion your paiishioners to peace 
1684 I Mathlr Remark Prooid. 1 (1890) 4 My childien , 
poor souls, whom I had occasioned to such an end in their 
tender years, when as they could scarce be sensible of death 
f Id to do something (passing into 2 b) Obs, 

XS38 CovERDAiE N Test Ded, Such ignorant bodies 
shall through this small labom be occasioned to attain unto 
inoie knowledge 1363 Homilies ii. Fasting (1859) 294 
Fasting was one of the meanes whereby Almighty God was 
occasioned to altei the thing which hee had purposed cot- 
cerning Ahab 1390 Recorde, etc Gr, Artes (1640) 403 To 
occasion you to study the better, I will leave Uus doubt 
wholly to youi owne search 1678 Cudworth Inielu SysU 
I iv. § 13 223 Aristotle was not occasioned to do that 
because it was a Doctrine then Geneially Received, but 
only because he had a mind, odiously to impute such a thing 
to the Pythagoreans 

2 . To be ibe occasion or cause of (something) ; 
to give ground for, give use to, cause, biing 
about, esp. in an incidental or subsidiary manner 
(cf Occasion sb ,'^ 3 b). 

a. With simple obj (Sometimes also with in- 
direct personal obj ) 

1306 Spenser F Q, vi. 1 12 My haplesse case Is not occa- 
sioned through my misdesert 1632 J. Hayward tr Btomh s 
Mromena 147 Either too light, or too free feeding hath 
occasioned you this dicame. *665 Pepys Dtaty a Jan, 
I occasioned much mirth with a ballet I brought with me. 
1736 Butler Anal i iv. Wks. 1874 h 7^ Any course of 
action which,will probably occasion them greater tempoial 
inconvenience 1796 Morse Amur Geog, I 170 Its spray 
rises a great height in the air, occasioning a thick cloud or 
vapours. 1863 Fr. A Kemble Resid. vi Georgia 70, I saw 
an adveitisoment which occasioned me much thought 1875 
JowtTT Plato (ed 2) V 166 He whose folly is occasioned 
by his own jealousy.. is to suffer moie heavilj^ 

b. With obj, and wf . To cause (a person or 


thing) to be or to do something ; in pass To be 
caused or constrained by circumstances. 

1610 Boys (1650)413, I am occasioned here to meet 
a peeuish and vncnaritable people. 17x7 tr. Frester's Voy 
77 When any Man happens to have a violent Fall, which 
occasions him to bleed at the Nose. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T, (1816) I. xiv. 109 This occasioned him to be much 
in the shop. 1849 Grote Greece 11, Iv. (1862) V. 53 It occa- 
sioned them to make indignant remonstrance. 

t c. To give (one) reason to go, to take (one). 
1633 Walton Angler i 2, I have stietch'd my legs up 
Tottenham Hil to overtake you, hopingyour businesse may 
occasion you towards Waie 

fS. To employ for one's occasions or needs, to 
make use of. Obs, rare^^K 

1632 SfelmanATi.!/ SacnlegeiiCiglSi 202, 1 know a Merchant- 
man ..that bought the Contents of two noble Libiaiies for 
^.apiece .this stuff hath he occasioned instead of Grey 
Paper by the space of more than these ten Years [A quot 
from Bale, who has occupyedj. 

t 4 . The pa. pple was formerly used to intro- 
duce the cause or occasion of a preceding fact; 
occasioned by, in consequence of. Obs, 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 47 [The ship] sunke and was 
swallowed by the Sands, occasioned by a hole, neglected by 
the Carpenter. Ihd 183 Some of which weie diowned, 
unable to swim to shore occasioned by age, and violent 
course of the Sea. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 27 Our 
locks too will rust in the wards and all this occasion’d by 
the moistness of the Air. 1723 De Foe Voy round World 
(1840) 117 The Indians' dwellings were all at a distance from 
the river, occasioned . by the rivers overflowing the flat 
grounds near its banks. 

Hence Oeca sioning vbl, sb, vaAppl,a, 

1633 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 144 Broughton and 
M*" Young were both to be sentenced, the one for makinge 
the disturbance, and the other for occasioning of it 1683 
Brit Spec 188 An easy Excise upon such Commodities, as 
naturally tend to the occasioning of Pnde^ Idleness, Luxury 
18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit, 50 He admits five agents, or 
occasiomng causes 

Occa'Sionable, a, rare, [f. Occasion 0 + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being occasioned or caused, 
likely to be occasioned. 

a 1677 Barrow^’itw. Wks. 1686 III xiii 143 This Piactice 
will fence us against immoderate displeasure occasionable by 
mens hard opinions. 

Occasional .^^nal), a {sb ) [f. Occasion 
1 -f -AL ; cf. late L, occdsiondhter as occasion 
arises, F occasionnel (1718 in Diet, ficad),’] 
fl That happens or arises casually or inci- 
dentally, casual. Obs, 9 

X568 Grafton Chron II. zoo The stealyng of their Apples, 
and their other occa&ionall dammages 1654 Earl Monm 
tr. Bentivoghds JVairs of P landers 362 He said that the 
tumults.. might be caused by some occasional confusion 
2 Happening or operating on some particular 
occasion, limited to specific occasions; arising 
out of, lequired by, or made for, the occasion. 

Occasional Conformtiy, Coiformisi see Conformity 3, 
Conformist 2, ^Occasional = Occasional Conformity 
Bill Occasional cause combines the meanings ‘ operating 
on a paiticular occasion* and ’serving as an occasion or 
secondary cause ' see quots under sense 4, and cf Occa- 
sionalism 

a 163% Donne in Select (1840) 27 For other occasional 
points, the Church had need of a continual assistance of the 
Spirit of God. i66x IIevlin Htsi Ref, II. 33 The sacrifice 
of Noah as it was remarkable, so it was occasional. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative i. (1865) 247 By his occasional 
going from the Sermon, being forced thereunto by the 
Extremity of the Toothach. 171X Swirr Lett, HI 263 
They say the Occasional bill is biought to-day into the 
house of lords 1776 Adam Smifh IV, N, 11. 11 (1869) I. 306 
Gold and silver which he would otherwise have been obliged 
to keep by him for answering occasional demands 1790 
Burke Fr Rev, 301 The vice of the ancient democracies . 
was, that they rmed by occasional deciees, psephtsmata 
1823 Bentham Ration Rew 5 With legard to lewards, tlie 
most important division is into occasional and permanent. 

b Of a speech, literary composition, religious 
semce, etc.* Produced on, or intended for, a 
special occasion. Hence Occasional specter, 
wnter, etc., one who delivers occasional speeches 
or writes occasional verses, pamphlets, etc 
X687 Dryden Htftd^ P II 339 Yet all those letters weie 
not wnt to all. Nor fiist intended, but occasional Their 
absent sermons 1701 Stanley's Hist Philos, Biog, 4 Their 
Doctrines, Letter^ Occasional Speeches. 1779-81 Johnson 
L P , Bidden Wks II, 389 In an occasional perfoimance 
no height of excellence can be expected 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng X. ll, 642 It sustains, better perhaps than any 
occasional service which has been framed during two 
centuries, a companson with the Book of Common Prayei 
1883 Manch Guard. 22 Oct. 3/4 Some of his verses are 
purely occasional and have no claim to stability. 1894 
Westm, Gas s Mai 3/1 He is one of the vei^ best 
occasional speakers in England. No one is quwxer at 
seizing the spint of an occasion. 

c. Of an aiticle of use, building, piece of furni- 
ture, etc. • Made or constructed^ for the occasion ; 
adapted foi use on special occasions. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual (i8og) HI. 84 [We bored] 
a large hole in the side of our ship for which we had an 
occasional plug prepared, 1813 Chi on m Ann Reg, 51 The 
occasional saloon was singularly novel and beautiful 1875 
Carpentry 4* Join 1x3 A loo, or occasional table. 1897 
Westm, Gaz, 21 June 7/1 The chair that the Queen sat in 
during the service was a Chippendale occasional Spanish 
mahogany chair, , 1 r 1 

d Of persons: Acting or employed foi me 
occasion or on particular occasions. 


1730 Ann Reg 140 That the occasional proctor*; take all 
possible care that order be observed 1771 in Prw Lett 
Ld, MalmesburyiiB^o) I 333 An occasional maid of Louisa’s, 
who supplies the place of her own when she is absent with 
Gertiude. xjBs'PxLiYMor Philos (i8r8)II,43oLooseianks 
of occasional and newly-levied troops, a 1839 Macaulay 
Hist Eng, XXII 1. V. 14 The occasional soldier is no match 
for the professional soldier 

3 . Happening as an occasion presents itself, but 
without certamty or regularity; taking place, 
occuning, or met with now and then. 

X630 [implied in Occasionally 3] a X715 Burnet (J.), 
According to many occasional reflections dispersed in other 
places of Scripture concerning it [the flood] 1828 W ebster 
s v,, We make occasional remarks on the events of the age. 
1849 MACAUL^Y Hist. Eng 111 I M3 In spite of the occa- 
sional murmurs of the Commons xW5| Livingstone Zambesi 
V 108 With the exception of an occasional leopard, there are 
no beasts o^rey to disturb domestic animals. 1878 L. P. 
Meredith Teetht^ The human teeth have doubtless been 
subject through all time to occasional disease. z88x J, 
Russell Haigs v. X05 An occasional raid upon his neigh- 
bour’s moveables. 

4 . Constituting or serving as the occasion or 
incidental cause; raiely const, of. Occasional 
cause {Metaph), {a) a secondary cause whereby 
or whereupon the pnmary or efficient cause comes 
into operation; (^) in the Cartesian philosophy* 
see Occasionalism. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep, (J ), The ground or occa- 
sional origin hereof. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's 
Ortat 119 Second, partaking cause*?, also free mediating 
con-causes, and occasional! ones accompanying them . over 
all which.. God is the totall, immediate, and independent 
cause Z727-4X Chambers Cycl, s v Cause, The motions , 
of the soul and body, are only Occasional Causes of Ti^hat 
passes m the one or the other, a 1850 Rossetti Dante Sf 
Ctre, J (1874) 124 Deem thou nothing else occasional Of my 
long silence X834 Ferrier Inst Metaph 476 The Cartesian 
doctrine of occasional, as distinguished from efficient causes. 
1892 Daily News 24 Mar s/7 ^ be ‘ occasional * question- 
using the adjective in the metaphysical sense— is a question 
about wages 

B. sb fl. An occasional speech or writing 
(Chiefly 7)/ ) Obs, 

1655 Fuller Ch Hist, xi x § 87 Hereat Mr Dod fell mto 
a pertinent and seasonable discourse (as moie bettei at occa- 
sionats) 1683 Ld North {title) Light in the Way to Paradise, 
with other occasional. 

2 colloq. An occasional workman, etc. (cf 

Casual B. 3). 

X892 Pall Mall G 6 Apr 2/2 There is no way of meeting 
both cases at once except by discrimuiating between the 
regulais and the occasionals. 

Hence Ocoa'sionaluess (Bailey vol. II, 1727) 
Occasionalism (Fif^’asnaliz'm). [f piec + 
-ISM, after G- occastona/tsmus "] The doctrine of 
the Cartesian philosopher Geulincx which ac- 
cotinied for the interaction of mind and matter by 
supposing that on occasion of every volition God 
produces a corresponding movement of the body 
and on occasion of every affection of the body 
a corresponding idea ; mind and body thus stand- 
ing to one another 111 the relation of occasional 
causes 

1842 m Brande Dut Sci, etc. X867 J H Stirling tr 
SchwcgleVs Hist Philos (ed 9) 167 The philosophy of 
Malebranche m its single leading thought that we see and 
know all things in God, demonstrates itself to be, like the 
occasionalism of Geulinx, a speaal attempt to overcome the 
dualism of the Cartesian philosophy on its own principles 
and under its own presuppositions 1884 tr Lotze's Metaph 
114 The first assumption would only have led back to the 
embarrassments of Occasionalism 

Occasionalist {pVe^ sanalist). [See -i&i* ] 
fl An occasional confoimast Obs 
1703 Char, of a Smoker in Harl Misc (1808) XI. 30 He 
makes an interest against the Occasional bill, because he 
IS a sort of an occasionalist himself 
2 One who holds the doctiine of Occasionalism. 
1776 Burke Corr, Lei to John Bourhe (1844) II. 112 Our 
love to the occasionalist, but not seiver of occasions X838 
Blackto Mag XLIV 234 Fiom Aiistotle,down through his 
scholastic followeis, past the occasionalisls and pre-estab- 
lished hatmonists. 1879 Huxley ix 166 The suc- 
cessors ofDescaites eitnet found themselves obliged, with 
the Occasionalists, to call m the aid of the Deity, or [etc } 
atirib xSpx Aihemsim 10 Jan 55/2 It contains ,, much 
information about the great Occasionalist thinkei [Geulincx] 
Hence Occa slonaJi stlc a,, of or pei laming to 
Occasionahsts or Occasionalism 
1884 Merz Leibniz i v 100 He admits its advance on the 
..occasionalistic theory of Descartes 
OccasionalityC^k^i ^anse liti). [f Occasional 
•f -ITT.] The quality or fact of bemg occasional 
(in various senses) ; esp. of being prepared, com- 
posed, or ‘ got up ' for the occasion. 

X767 A Campbell Lextph, (ed. a) 48 He was disgusted at 
. . the occasionality and ambitiousness of her dress, a 1822 
Shellly in Bagehot Lit Stud (1879) I 76 From the occa- 
sionality of Its impulses, it will often seem silly 1837-9 
Hallam Hist Lit I. viu § 44 From their occasionality or 
want of meiit, far the greater part have perished. 

Occasionally (^k^i‘58nali), adv, [f. Occa- 
sional •}• LY 2 . Cf L. occdszdndltter, T occasion^ 
ne/lement,'\ 

1 1 By chance, casually, accidentally. Ohs, 

1622 Relat, Eng Plant Plymouth in Arber Pilgiim 
Fathers (1897) 446 The house was fired occasionally by a 
spark that flew into the thatch 1654 GATAhXR Disc Apol 
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OCCIDENTAIiLY. 


OCCASIOWAEILY. 

64 Casting mine eye occasionallie on this Varlet’s Postscript, 
I chanced to light on the Allegations of two Antors X718 
AiTEBBORy Sertn. (1737) HI ipi He appeared to them 
sometimes at places where he had before appointed to meet 
them, sometimes occasionally, as they were travelling 011 the 
way. - 

2 . On, for, or with a “view to, some particiuar 
occasion, on certain particular occasions, when 
occasion arises. Ohs exc dial 

a 163a G Hebbbrt Prtesi to Temple xxvii. He . inter- 
mingles some mirth in his discourses occasionally, according 
to the pulse of the hearer *678 Cudwortk Intell Syst i 
IV $ aa. 303 Philo hereupon, occasionally cites this Remark- 
able Testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean 1756 John- 
son Life Bnmne Wks IV. 592 A treatise which seems to 
have been occasionally written. 1776 G. SmA-eix. Building 
in Wider 18 The Rods were in three Pieces which screwed 
together occasionally a 1791 WrSLCV Dress v 1. Wks. 182a 
IX. 48 Our Savjoui once occasionally sajd, * Ilehold they 
who wear gorgeous apparel are in kings’ jcourts’ x88x 
Leic> Gloss , Occetstonally^ upon occasion arising , if neces- 
sary 

fib. On the occasion of something else happen- 
ing or being done, incidentally. Ohs 
1637 Hsylin Hist, Re/» 1 . 20 Whose Fortunes and Estates 
have been occasionally and collaterally confirmed in Parlia- 
ment Ihtd, aiReforraations which were made occasionally 
in that faulty Church- 1667 Milton P L, viii, 556 As one 
intended first, not after made Occasionally 1684 Scanderbeg 
Redoj 111 25 Wherein occasionally i!i given aBiief 

Account of the Reign of King Casimir. 

3 . Now and then, at times, sometimes. 

X630 Brathwait Bug Gentlem, 449 Such as these shall 
wee occasionally encounter withall, in our readings 175X 
Paltock Peter Wilkins (18S4) IZ xvn. x88 To sweep round 
the whole country, and take all the towns in our way, and 
occasionally enter the middle paits, as the towns lay com- 
modious. 18x4 D Stcwart Hitni Miitd II 1 § 3 Bg All 
of these wnters have been occasionally misled in their 
speculations. 1884 Eustace 7 Occasionally his eye . 
had rested on the motionless form of a salmon-nsher. 

t Occa'Sionanly, Ohs, rare [f as next 

4. -LY 2 J (From something) as the * occasional 
cause* 

€ X44p Pecock Repr n iv 158 The 3nielis whiche occa- 
slonarih comen out fro the having of proiitahle craftis. 
Ibid 111, xi. 3^0 Which comen occasionanli oonh bi it 

tOcca’Sionary,^. Ohs,rare'^\ [f Occasion 
1 + -ahy.] Occasional, made for particular 
occasions 

X70X Farquhar (Rile) Love and Business In a Collection 
of Occasionary Verse and Epistolary Prose. 

tOcca*sionate,i>//.flf. Ohs Also 5 -at. [ad. 
jnedL occdstdmt~us^ pa pple. of accost ffndi f 

occdston-em Occasion.] a Occasioned, brought 
about, b - Occasional 4 
X47X Riplbv Comp Alc/i jthxyuin Asbm (1652) 143 Fyie 
occasionat we call Innaturall Ibtd xvii, By help of f>re 
Occasionate 1637 G Starkey Helmont's Vina ys Its 
efficient and continent causes, the material and occasionate 

t Occa sionatei Obs. [f mc^JL.occastmdt-t 
ppl. stem of occdsiSftare , see prec,] tram 
« Occasion z; 1,2. 

1345 Raynold Byrth Mcm^nde Piol Bj, It doth occa- 
tionat any man to be the moore piompt, redy, and wyllyng 
to take payne, when he is assuryd of the pioffet, poui- 
poose, and fruict therof commynge 1570 Levins Mump 
To Occasionate, oceastonare 1396 n. Clafkam Briefe 
Bible II. 234 Who desires not onely to do good my selfe, but 
also to occasionate your good by otheis X640 Quarles 
Enchiridion (16^) ii xl. If therefore thou doe evill, thereby 
to occasionate a Good, thou laist a bad foundation for a good 
building. X647 H IslQaaSon^ofSeulv. ui 1. xxxiv, The 
lowest may occasionate much ill. 

t Oooa'aiouately, ad^v, Obs, rare'-^ [f. 
Occasion ATB/^/, -h-LY2] In a manner brought 

about by some occasion or secondary cause 
X609 Bp W. Barlow Answ Nameless CaiJi, 135 Not in- 
tentionately from the Subiect, but occasionatelyby the vice 
of the Obiect. 

t Occa*a£onative, a, Ohs [f, as Ocoasion- 
ATE + -iTE ] Seiving as occasion or cause, esp. 
as incidental cause. Hence f Occa siouatively 
adv , m an occasion ative manner 
z^6Pilp' Perf, (W de W. 1531) 16^ Eyther immediatly 
or medially, ..directly or indirectly, principally or occasion- 
atyuely. 1653 tr Sandenotis Promissory OatJis in §11,85 
As they may be impeditive of good, or causative, or at the 
least (for we may use such voids) occasionative, of evill 
A X693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxm. 193 In these things , . 
there may be somewhat occasionative of the. Yell. 

Occasioned (^k^’39nd),/// a, [f. Occasion 
sh 1 and v, + -ed ] a. Caused, brought about, esp, 
indirectly; f having a ground or reason (phsT), 
+ b Accustomed 

JS7® Newton Lemmds Complex, (1633) aex The meiry 
convocation being dissolved [they] have eftsoones returned 
to their old natuie, wonted manners, and occasioned gravity, 
1631 R H Arraignm, Whole Creature x § x 78 Though 
he abstained from all pleasant bread .. in his occasioned 
humiliation, for one and twenty dayes 
Hence irOooa'Blonedly adv,^ with occasion or 
cause, with ground or reason. 

X63X Arratgnttu Whole Creature v\\ 53 Whom at 
last ym will occasionedly curse Ibid xu. § 4. 135 Wee 
o^sionedly exclaimc on these Impostors. 

Occa*Si0XLer. Now rare, [f. Ocoasion v, + 
-ER 1 .] One who or that which occasions. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vii 368 He .coramaunded toendyte 
all suche personas as were occacyonen and executours of 
that dede. 1539 Tavehmer Erasm, Prov, (154s) 12 b, Certayne 


philosophers, plucked oute tlieyr owne eyes, bycause they 
were the occasioners and prouokers of all euyll affections 
and lustes. a 1656 Hales Gold Rem i. (1673) Those 
things that were occasioneis of his sin. x6Bz Scarlctt 
Exchanges 286 The Acceptant, as the wilfuU occasionei 
thereof, ib obliged to make good all the loss. ?ax8oo 
yamte Douglas vii. in Child Ballads vir cciv. F (1890) 
98/1 Ihou wast the fiist occasioner Of parting my gay lord 
and me 

f Oeca*sion©t. Ohs. neme-wd, [f. Occasion 
sh + -ET 1 A small occasion 
139a G. Harvey Pureds Super (1593) 68 It is a Courtly 
feate, to snatch the least occasionet of aduantage, with 
a nimble dexteritie. 

Ooca*sioxile8S, a iore, Without occa'^ion. 

163X R BvriELD Docir Sahb 194 Who disperselh his. 
conceites upon an occasion occasionlesse 

1 0 ccai*Biv 6 y d! Obs, rare [ad \sX^'L,occdstv-‘ 
us, f. aesds; ppl. stem o£ e^ezdAf^e to go down, set ; 
see -IVE.] Peitauimg to the setting sun, western. 

x8oa 0 . Gregory Ast^on, 8r Amplitude is • either north 
and south, or ortive and occasive. 

f Occa*tioxi. Obs, rare. Also 5 -oioun. [ad. 
L. ocedfidn-em, n. of action f. otcare to harrow.] 
Harrowing 

c 1420 PaUad on Hush xn xx Snmmen seyu the bones 
satioun In placis coold is best to fiuctilie, On hemyf me 
do noon occasioun [Bodl, ATS. occacioun], 1706 PHiLLiPb, 
Occaitoitf a hanowing or breaking of clods. 
tO’Ceatory, « Ob5,7aie~~\ [std, L, accalhn- 
us, i ppl. stem of occdze to harrow, see - out.] Of 
or pertaining to hai rowing. 

1631 Biggs Nezv Dtsp, f 297 Occatory operations. 
OcoeaH, occian, obs. variants of Ocean. 
Occeoation,vaT. OooiECATioN, blinding. Ohs, 

*1* Occi do, V. Ohs, humoi ous nonce-zvd [ad L. 
occTdere to cut down, kill.] tram To kill, 

X694 Motteux Rabelais v, (1737) 232 One Hebdomad 
wou’d occide us, 

Occident {g ksidenl), sh and a Chiefly poet, 
and rhet. Also 5 ocoydent, oooideate, occe- 
dente, -entt. See also Oocient. [a. F Occident 
(I2th c. in Godef. Comply, ad L. ocetdenUeu 
setting, sunset, the west, ong, pr. pple. of occidthe 
to fail towards, go down, set, f oh- (Ob- i a) + 
cadcre to fall Opposed in all uses to Oeibkt.] 

A, sh 1. That quarter or region of the sky in 
which the sun and other heavenly bodies set, or 
the corresponding quaitei or region of the earth, 
the west. Now mre. 


1386 CnfiVcnaManofLofuIs T xMOfirstemoeuyngcrueel 
firmament that hurlest al from Est til Occident, a X4X0 
Hocclcve De Reg Pnne 4056 With Jn njt honde, thow 
he orient Shuldest han touchid And wiih hi lift honde, 
eke he Occident, 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 387 b/x The 
sonne mone sterres and pianettes , moeue fro tnoryent 
to thoccidente 1393 Shaks Rick //, iii in. 67 His [the 
sun’s] bright passage to the Occident. x6o^ Rowlands 
Guy Earl Warw 38 Ere Phoebus in the Occident decline 
163* Lithgow Ti av vn 320 Towards the Occident, it loyneth 
with the great Lake 1755 Chambers Cycl 6npp s v., h^ni- 
noctxal Occident, that point of horizon where the sun set*}, 
when entering aries, or hbia Estival Occident, that point 
of the horizon where the sun sets at his en trance into the sign 
cancer, when the days are longest HyhemalOccident, that 
point of the horizon where the sun sets, when entering the sign 
of capricorn , at which time, the days* with us, are shortest 
2 That part of the earth’s surface situated to the 
west of some recognized part , western countries, 
the West; 1. e. originally, the countries of Western 
Europe or of the Western Empire, or of Europe 
as opposed to Asia and the Orient ; also, in mod. 
use, a poetic appellation of Ameiica or the Western 
Hemisphere. 

1390 Gower Cot^. Ill 104 Thei ben of londis fele In 
Occident 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtetes 97 In two 
yeres he [Alexander] sought alJc thonent and Occident 2332 
Lyndi say Monarche 4265 All Princis of the Occident Ar 
tyll his grace obedient 1588 A. King tr. Camsius' Cateih 
81 Greik and latin, Oneiit and Occident dois bear irre- 
fragabl testimonie yat thair can na exception be maid 
De/, Liberty agst Tyrants 155 Constantine and Licinius 
governed the Empire together, the one in the Orient, the 
other in the Occident Z87X Joaquin Miller Songs of 
Sierras, Tall Alcalde{i8j7t) 197 Thou Italy of the Occident • 
t B adj. Situated in the west, western, occidental. 
1313 Douglas ^nets vn Prol. 23 Mars Occident, retro- 
graide in his speir 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot I 3 In Iona 
yle within the Occident se Ibid, II 695 The Ylis in the 
Occident se 

O'ceident, v, mnee-wd, [f. prec , after Orient 
».] trans. To turn or direct towards the west , to 
place (a church) with the chancel at the western end. 
189$ Irenf Petrie in Lt/e xu (1900) 269 The Bishop came 
to the west or rather the cast door, as the Chinch is 
occidented 

Occidental (pksidental), a, and sb, [a- F 
occidental (T4th c. in Littre), ad. L. occidentdl-ts 
western, f, occident-em\ see Occident and -al. 
Opposed m all uses to Obiental, but less used ] 
A. adj, 1 . Belonging to, situated in, or directed 
towards, that part or region of the heavens m 
which the sun sets; of or in the west, western, 
westerly , spec, in Astrol, said of a planet when seen 
after sunset, or when in the western part of the sky. 

cxMi Chaucfr AstroU i, § 5 The remenant of thislyne.. 
IS cleped the west lyne, or the lyne occidentale. 13^ 


Blundevil Exerc in, n xv (1636) 416 Their shadow Is . 
sometime orientall, and sometime occidental! x6ox Shaks 
All's Well 11, 1 166 Ere twice m muike and occidcntall 
dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe 
1647 Lilly Chr, Astrol xix. 114 To be Occidental! is to be 
seen above the Horizon, 01 to set after the O is» downc 
1794 Sullivan View Nat II 411 On the oriental and 
occidental halves of the enlightened hemisphere of (hat 
planet, 1807 J. Barlow Colitmb, i, 154 Which had'd thee 
first in occidental day 

fig, xfiii Bible Transl Ded, Vpon the setting of that 
bright Occidental! Starre, Queene Elizabeth of most happy 
memoiy. [With allusion to 2 ] 

2 . Belonging to, found in, or charactcrislic of, 
western countries or regions of the earth (i. e. 
usually, those west of Asia ; also foimcrly, Western 
Europe or Chnstendom; occas., America or the 
Western Hemisphere) j belonging to or situated in 
the West ; Western, 

*553 Becon Reliqnes of Rome (1563) 140’^ 'Hit Occidcntall 
or weost churches thorow out all Europe xs8x Marhi 
Bk, of Notes 243 Thus constitution, was neucr..recciuc‘d in 
the vniuersall Chuich, but ondic 111 tins our Occulcnlall 
Church. 1389 PuiTENiiAM En^, Poesie 1 vn. (Arb.) aS 
Learned men, who wrote about the time of Chai lernaines 
raigne in the Empire Occidental! 1639 Bi* Wai i un Qomid 
Cofistdeted 127 The Oriental and Occidental Jews>. vjzy 
Bradley Pam, Diet s v. Corn, Ihc Smell is not so dis- 
agreeable as ihat of the occidental Civet x86a Dana Man 
Gcol, 584 Both the oriental and occidental Continents 

3 . Applied to piecioiis stones ot inferior value 
and biiUiancy, as opposed to Oriental adj. 4 • see 
quot. 1747* 

X747 Dingley in Phil, I rans X LI V 505 There arc some of 
aninfeiior Clas's and Beauty 1 Iiese nre commonly calk tl by 
Jewellers Occidental Stoats ' They arc mostly the Piodtim 
of Europe, and arc so named, in Opposition to those of .t 
higher Class, which arc always accounted OiietUal, and 
supposed to be only pioduccd in the more Eastern Parts of 
our Continent. 1796 Kirwan lilem. Mm. (cd 2) 1 . ei;4 
Occidental Topar Exposed to a modciate heat., is said to 
become red, and then becomes ruby of Brazil Ibid 25(1 
Occidental or Brazilian Sappliire. z 85 o C. W, Kino Antique 
Gems 1 (x866) 43 These occidental stones arc of n deep, ndi 
hue, but have \ery little brilliancy 
"B, sb t O'* A western country or region. Ohs, 
b A native or inhabitant of the West. 

1587 Holinshbd Descr Brit, 7. x in Chron, I. 39/1 The 
lies that he about the north coast of Scotland arc cither 
occidentals, the west lies [etc.]. 1837 W M Thomson 
4 Book IX 115 lhat comparative inactivity which dis- 
tinguishes Orientals from Occidentals. 2873 Lo wi i L lipc n wr 
Pr Wks. 1890 IV 282 For us Occidentals he has a kindly 
prophetic word. 

Occide'ntalism. [f prec +-isk.] Occidental 
quality, style, character, or spiut; the customs, 
mstitutions, characteristics, ways of thinking, etc. 
of Western nations. 

1839 Blackw Mag, XLVI. 105 The Sultan Mahmoud and 
hts Turkish subjects have no taste for .the occidcnlahsin, 
the journalism, the budgetism, the parliamentaryism of the 
zoth Century Milman Lat, Ch (1864) IX. xiv v. 204 
There isa .confusionof uncongenial elements, of OriciUulisni 
and Occidentalism, in the langimgc [ecclesiastical Latin) 
1890 A ihenasum 15 Feb 206/2 The curious transition from 
Orientalism to Occidentalism, of which contemporary Japan 
is the theatre, 

Occide*ntalist. [f as prec +-i3t] a. One 
who favours or advocates Western custom*;, modes 
of thought, etc b. One who studies the languages 
and institutions of Western nations 
1877 D. M Wallaci: R ussia xvi 258 T he literary society of 
Moscow was divided into two hostile catnjiwlhc hlavopliils 
and the Occidentalists 1890 J Riiys m Academy 10 May 
321/2 How was I, a benighted occidentalist, to know [ete ] 

Occidenta'lity. [f. as prec 4 -itv.J Occi- 
dental quality 01 state 

1 The stale of being m the western part of the 
sky, or of being visible after sunset, as a iilanet. 

1647 Lilly C/tr, Asti el xi\. 1x4 Thtir iMcrcury's & 
Venus 1 occidentalUy [is] when they are in more degrees of 
the Signe the O is in, or m the next sulisequent X73X Gcntl, 
Magi 145 Their [the Planets^Onentahty or Ocmdtntahty 
Hi respect of the Sun. 

2 . Western style or character; with //. a Western 
(i. e , in qiiot , Ameiican) trait or ])ccitliarity. 

1873 W Never Again t His ocLidcntaUthb had 

for her the charm of novelty 

Occide ntalize^ v [f. as prec + -ize.] oatts. 
To render occidental; to conform to or imbue 
with Western ideas or chaiactcnstics. Hence 
Ocoide'ntalizadl, Oooide ntalisuig ppl, at^s , also 
Oooida ntalaza'tioiL. 


Topccidentalise and modernise the Asiatic m^es of 'I’hoiight 
which have come down to ub P'rasers Mag XWU 6j 
T he Occidentaliscd natives drevsed in coats and trousers 
*888 A theneeuzn 14 July 59/2 In Indo-China, in China, and m 
Japan the same process of occidentaliTation may be seen in 
operation 1893 F Adams New Egypt 13 The rwult of his 
Occid^talising taste, at once so crude and so rudimentary. 
*893 Daily NfVis i OcL 6/3 Mr, Hearn .loves the old 
Japanese people more than, .their modem ^occidentalizing ' 
descendants 

Occide'XLtally, adv, [f, as prec. + -LY 2 ] Jn 
an occidental manner or situation , m the west , in 
a Western (e g Amencan) fashion. 

1833 G S Faber Recapii Apostasy 119 The occidentally 
extinct apostasy of Paganism^ i86z R. F. Burion Cifv 0/ 
Saints, llie all-fired red-bdhed varmints ’—I spe^. Si 
reader t ocadentally. 
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t Occi'dual, a, Obs rare, [ad L occidual-is 
western, f. ocadu-us going down (f ccctd^e) see 
-Afi.] Going down, setting, pertaining to the setting 
of a heavenly body Also 'f Ooci'duouB a, rare, 

1635 GnLLiBRAND Variation Ma£:fu Needle s TheAmpli- 
Uide Oitive or Occidtiall of the Sunne 1656 Blount 
Glossogy^ OcudnoitSy that goeth down, that will decay 
axyit Ken Edmmid l^oet Wks. 1721 11 . 340 To brighten 
his occiduous Rays 1727-41 Chambers Cjicl, s v. Ainph- 
iitdex Amplitude is of two Kinds ; eastern, or ortive j and 
western, or occiduous. 

tO'CCient.C^^j Also5ocoyeiit occien{t\ 
14th c. in Godef r— L. occtdeni-em ] ^ Occident sb 

c 1460 ZfMiftfal 281 Her fadyr was kyng of fayrj e, Of 
occient fer and nyghe X48X Caxton Godfrey x\iu. 55 
Themperoui demanded ofhyin of thestate ofiuspeple, and 
of other barons of thoccyent 

OccipitsQ (^si*pilalb iz. (j^) [adlateormed. 
L ocapttdl~is, f ocafnt, ocapit- ; see Occiput and 
-AL, ISo F occipital (1546 in Hatz -Darn.),] 

1 . Belonging to, or situated in or on, the occiput 
or back part of the head. Chiefly Anal,, in names 
of parts having this position, as occipital artery ^ 
hone^ condyle^ foramen or hole^ muscle^ nerve^ pro’^ 
tuberanccy sinus, vein, etc. 

1541 R Copland Guydods Quest Chirurg, Divb, The 
seconde bone of the heade m the hyndre parte is called 
Occipital). 1597 A M tc,Gmllemea.u's Fr Chtrurg,<^f^k 
blowe in the occipitalle parte of the heade. 16^9 in Hicltes 
Sftr Popery Insomuch that the whole Occipital bone was 
shattered all m pieces ^ 1750 Sterne Tr Shandy II. xix, 
In the cellulsa of the occmital parts of the cerebellum. i8a6 
Kirby & S?. EittomoL IXI xxix. X15 The head is armed 
with three occipital spines. X83X R Km:/: Cloanels Anat 
99 The occipital hole may be considered as being the com- 
mencement of the spinal canal. 1840 G V £lus^;£<z/ 3 
The occipital artery is the large trunk whidi occupies the 
occipital region of me head, with the branches of the great 
occipital nerve 1872 Nicholson Paloeoni 303 In the 
Amphibians and in the Mammals, there are two * occipital 
condyles by which the skull is jointed to the aec)c, 2892 
Syd, Soc, Lex,, 0 \ccipttat\ bone, a somewhat rhomboidal . 
bone foiming the lower and back part of the head, by 
means of which the cranium is attached to the spine, and 
affording a communication between the two cavities by a 
large aperture, the Foramen magnum , 0 [capital} fora- 
men, the Foramen magnitm Ibtd, Oiccipital] muscle, the 
hinder part of the occipito-frontahs muscle , it is flat and 
thm. [and] expands over the outer side of the occiput. 

2. ECaving a large occiput , having the back of 
the head more developed than the front. 

X873 M Arnold Lit ^ Dogma (1S76) 290 A poor ill- 
endowed Semite, belonging to the occipital races. 

B. sb, a. The occipital bone, b The occi- 
pital muscle, c. pi A pair of occipital plates on 
the head of some serpents 
1758 J S Zfi Dreads Observ Surg (1771)64 The Foramen 
of the Occipital z86x Busk m NaL Hist Rev Apr , The 
superior semicircular ndges of the occipital 
Hence Ooci'pitally adv , as regards the occiput j 
in the region or direction of the hindhead. 

Mod Skull occipitally well developed 
t Occipi'tial, a, Obs, rare. Also 6 -issial. 
[f. L. occtpii%-um (see next) + -al ] *= OogipitaIi. 

1348-77 VicARY Anat lu. (1888) 27 The Coronal bone, in,, 
the raiddest of the head meteth with the seconde bone 
called Occipissial x6so Bulwer Anthropomet is That 
which we call the Occipitial Line is drawn from the top of 
the Head to the first Vertebre of the Neck 
II Occipi'tiiuu. Obs, rare occiput, 2cs\A. 

more used ] = Occiput 

x6so Bulwer Anthropomet 16 If that of the Occipitium 
transgresse its bounds, the Head is acuminate 1706 Phillips, 
Occiput or Occipitium, 

Occipito- (i5ksi pil^?), before a vowel sometimes 
ocoipit-, used in Anat, as combining foim of 
Occiput, in adjs. expressing a relation or connexion 
between the occiput and another part, and denomin- 
ating a ligament, muscle, measurement, etc. ; as 
Occipito atlamtal, -a*tloid, pertaining to the occiput 
and the atlas vertebra Occipito-a xial, -axoid^ per- 
taining to the occiput and the axis vertebra Occlpito- 
fro ntal, pertaining to, or extending between, the back of 
the head and the forehead} ailso^/A^^ z&sb, the occipito^ 
frontal muscle or occipiio/rontalts, the large flat muscle of 
the scalp, composed of the occipital and frontal muscles with 
the epicranial aponeurosis connecting them. Occipito- 
hyoid, pertaining to the occiput and the hyoid bone. 
Occiplto-xna'stoid, pertaining to the occiput and the mas- 
toid process Occl;^to-madltal [L, wentwn chin], per- 
taining to the occiput and the chm. extending between these 
points. Occipito-o be [Gr o 3 r, wr- ear], pertaining to the 
occiput and the ear Occiplto-pari etal, pertaining to the 
occipital and parietal hones Occipitorbi cular, con- 
necting the occiput with an orbicular muscle Occipito- 
sca pular, pertaining to the occiput and the scapula or 
shoukier-blade Oedpito sphenoid, -sphenoi^dal, pei- 
taming to the occipitd and sphenoidal bones Occipito- 
temporal, pertaining to the occipital and temporal bones 
X831 R. Knox Cloquet^s Anat 178 Anterior ^Occipito-At- 
lantal Ligament Ibid 103 Anote ligament named the 
*occipito axoid [1746 Parsons m Phil, Trans. XLIV, 8 
The Office of the »Occipito-Frontalis is to pull the Skin 
of the Head bickward, drawing up the Eye-brows ] i8xx 
Hooper Med, Diet, Occ^itofrontalis Occipito-fronlal of 
Dumas. 1857 Bullock Cazeaux'Midwififo The occipito- 
fiontal extends from the occipital protuberance to the 
fiontal boss. 1892 Syd Soc, Lex , *Cccipit^hyoid muycle, 
an occasional muscle arising from the occipital bone and 
inseiled into the hyoid bone, ^ Hum OsUol 

rt878)xi4 The ‘"^ocopito-mastoid suture . connects the occi- 
pital with the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. i 8 S 7 


Bullock Cazeaux* Bltdwf, 221 The greatest circumference 
o ^ T corresponds with the *occipito-mental diameter. 
x^S Huxley in hncycl Brit, I 761/1 The squamosal is 
somewhat loosely united with the frontal and parietal and 
wth the complex *occipito otic bone, 1892 Syd Soc Lex , 
Occtpitcpaneidl index, the relation between the transverse 
dmmeter of the skull and the distance from one astenon to 
me other, the former being taken at loa 1854 Owen m 
Circ Sc,, Or^t Nat, I 232 An *occipito sphenoidal bone 
formed by the coalescence of the iSasioccipttal with the 
basisphpoid 

Occiiailt (pksip 27 t). ChieRy Anat, fh occiput 
back of bead, f, ob^ against + caput head : in F. 
occiput (1372 in Hatz.-Darin.).] The back or 
hinder part of the head 

[1398 'IvcmsK Barth, Be P,R v iv, (i4g5) loB The occiput, 
the nolle, is the hynder parte of the heed ] x6oz ^nd Pt 
Return Pamass, ii 1 516 Your ocaput. I meane your 
bead peece, <;i54s; Howell Lett II xvii. Expedition is the 
life of action^ otherwise Tune may shew his bald occiput, 
and shake his posteriors at them in dension. 1699 Phil, 
Trans XXI 400 Ruffians, who first by a Blow on the Occi- 
put knockt him to the Ground x8a6 Kirby & Sp, Eniomd 
in 36s Occiput (the Occiputh The back part of the head 
when It IS vei tical, or nearfy so, to its point of junction with 
the trunk x88x Mivart Cat 8x The straight hut inclined 
line of the occiput. 

b The occipital bone of the skull. 

1578 Banister ilfix?* Proem Biv, The first Vertebre 
inseparably growne to Occiput. 1836 Sir G Head Home 
Tour 263 It was but half a skull, the occiput had entirely 
disappeared. x86s Lubbock TVw^Jxiv. (1869)506 The 
Amencan^skulls are characterised by a flattened occiput 
t Occi'Sei w. Obs, rare^^, [f, L. occTs-, ppl. stem 
of occid-Ere to cut down, kill. Cf. excise, incise,] 
trans. To kill, slay 

xs6o Rolland Crt, Venus 111. 268 Acteon quhome that 5e 
gart occise With bis awm doggis. 
tOcci'Sion. Obs [a. ¥,occision (iithc. m 
Littrd), ad.L. occTsion-em, n. of action from ocetd-Ere 
to kill, slay,]^ Killing, slaying (esp, of a number 
of people, as in battle) ; slaughter. 

1375 Barbour xiv. 220 The ncht nobil Erll Maid 
SIC a slauchtir in the toune, And swa felloune occisioune. 
C1430 Pilgr Ly/Manhode 11, cl (1869) 135 Homicidye it is 
cleped,,and occxsioun. i4gx Caxton Vitas Pair (W de 
W. 149s) V xiv 344 a/2 The norryble oa^syon whiche thou 
haste commysed 15^6 Bellemoen Cron, Scot. (1821} II 354 
The place quhare maist occision and slauchter wes of Danis. 
1594 ? Greene »S'^/«;/wfWks. 2881-3 XIV. 287 Why stand I 
still, and rather do not fiie The great occision which the 
victors make ax^y Hale Hist P tacit Cor xlii (1736) I. 
4^ This kmd of occision of a man according to the laws of 
the kingdom and m execution thereof ought not to be num- 
bred in the rank of crimes. 

Occlude d), V, Chiefly m scieulific use 
[ad. L. 0 C-, obclud-he to shut up, f. oh-* (Ob- i b, 
c) + chtidire to close. Cf mod. F. occlure.] 

1 . tra 7 ts. To shut or stop up so as to prevent 
anything from passmg m, out, or through, to 
obstruct (a passage) ; to close (a vessel or opening), 
XS97 A M. tr Guitlemeau’s Fr Chtrurg 26/2 An vlceia- 
lione wherbyeherthroate was allmost occluded and stopped 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep n. vi 97 Ginger is the root 
of . an herbaceous plant which they take up, and . role 
it up in earth, whereby occluding the poies, they conserve 
the naturall humidity 1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana vii, 85 
E\ercise opens the Pores which othenvise by too much 
rest are occluded and shut up a X850 CAlhoun Wks (X874) 
II. los There was scarcely a port in Europe, which . was 
not occluded to British commerce 1854 T Scoffern m Oir's 
Circ Sc , Chem 303 Occlude either end of the , tube with 
a . . bung. x88o m Mackenzie Dis Throat ft Nose 1 86 
To produce suffocation by occluding the laiynx. 

2 To prevent the passage of (a thing) by placing 
something in the way, to shut in, out, or off, to 
inclose or exclude. 

1623 Cockebam, Occlude, to shut out 1657 Tobiluisom 
Return's Disp 60 Medicaments are occluded m some conve- 
nient vessel 1879 Stevenson Trav Cevmnes 102 The lights 
alternately occluded and revealed. 

b. Chem Of certain metals and other solids: 
To absorb and retain (gases) within their substance. 

1866 T. Graiiari in Phil Trans CLVI. 423 (21 June) It may 
be allowed to speak of this [power to absorb hydrogen at a 
led heat, and to retain that gas] as a power to occlude (to 
shut up) hydrogen, and the result as the occlusion of hydio- 
gen by platinum Ibid 424 One volume of spongy platinum, 
appears capable of occluding X48 vol hydrogen x88o 
Athenaeum No 2718. 828 This Metal [Aluminium] occludes 
Hydrogen i88x C W Siemens in Nature XXIII 327 
These gases are partly occluded or absorbed withm the coal. 
x8&4Cas$elVs FavuMag,h.^x 319/1 Hydiogen gas should 
be occluded m one of the platinum plates 
Hence Ooolu ded, Ooolu duag ppl adjs, 

180a Paley Nat, Theol, xvi, § 4 (1819) 249 The opening of 
this oeduded mouth. i866 T Graham m Phil Tram, 
ClNl, 424 (21 June) The volume of occluded hydrogen is 
much larger than in the fused platinum. 1882 Proctor 
Fam So Stud 52 Some meteors carry many times their own 
volume of occluded gas. 1899 AllbutPs Syst, Med. VI 179 
These veins may contain ..occluding thrombi 
Occlndent (^kh^dent), a and sb, [ad L, 
occlitdent~em, pr. pple of occlfed^h^e to OccIiUDB ] 
a adj Having the propeity or function of occlud- 
ing, b, sb. Something having thisi propeity. 

176a Sterne Tr Shandy V. xi, The radical heat and 
moistuie may be preserved by consubstantials, impri- 
ments, and occludents. [Bacon Hist Vitae ft Mortis Canon 
XXVI, Per Consubstantialia, Impnmentia, & Occludentia] 
z8^ Webster, Occludeni, serving to close, shutting up. 
1877 Huxley Anat, Inv, Anim vi 299 Oa the inner aide 
of liie occludent margin of its scutum. 


Occltise (^b 7 *s), a [acl. L occlus-m, pa, pple. 
of otclud-^re to Occlude] Occluded, stopped up, 
closed ; shut up, enclosed. 

1669 Holder Elem, Speech 78 The Italians make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than, we do 
1857 Mayne Expos Lex , Occlusus, . applied to the florets 
o^e fig shut up in the fleshy receptacle or frmt occluse 
Occlusion (,gk\u [ad L *occlfisidu-em, 
n. of action from occlud-he, occliis^ see Occlude, 
So modF. occlusion (1808 in Hat2,-Darm.) ] 

1 , The action of occluding or fact of being oc- 
cluded; stopping up, closing (Chiefly scientific.) 

cx64^ Howell I iii xxix, By the constriction and 
occlusion of the onfice of the Matrix X746 Parsons in Pktl 
Trans, XLIV 14 To explain the Manner of the Occlusion 
of the Eye 1786 H Lee in Sparks Corr A met. Rev, (x8s3) 
IV 157 In agreeing to the occlusion of the navigation of the 
Mississippi 1876 tr, tVagneVs Gen, Pathol (ed. 6) 163 
Anaemia occurs from contraction or occlusion of arteries 

2 , Chesn, The retention of gases m the pores of 
metals or otlier substances 

1866 T Graham m PhiL Tram CLVI .J23 [see Occlude 
2 b]. Ibid 426 The occlusion of hydrogen by palladium 1871 
Roscoe Elem Chem 186 The fact that red hot platinum and 
iron are porous for hydrogen may be explained by the ab- 
sorption (or occlusion) of this gas on the one side of the 
metallic tube or plate and itsi evaporation at the other side. 

Occlusive (A’l^'siv), a. p. L, occltls-, ppl. 
stem of occliid-h e to Occlude -f -ive.] Having 
the function of occluding or closing, 
x88SR Park m Medical Nes^s (Philad) LllI 117 The 
wounds closed with an antiseptic, occlusive dressing 

Occlusor (pklw'spj). [agent-n. m L. form, 
from occltid^re to Occlude,] Something that oc- 
cludes or closes; chiefly in Anat a structure 
which closes an opening. Also attrih,, as occlusor 
apparatus, 0, muscle 

1877 Huxley Anat, Inv, Anim, vii, 438 The vocal organ 
of the Fly would thus appear to be a modification of the 
occlusor apparatus of the stigmata 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's 
Comp Afiat ^55 They foim a defensive organ for the eye 
by the possession of occlusor muscles. 

Occoast, Occoy, obs, or erron. fF. Accost, 
Aocoy. Oecome, OocoTne, Oecour, obs ff. 
Oakum, Aoqhet, Ocker. Oocra, -ro, var. Okho. 
t Occru state, V, Obs [f. med. or mod.L. 
ty'pe *occfus/dre, ddt~, f ob- (Ob- ic) + crustdre 
to Crust ] tracts To enclose m a ciust, to en- 
to haiden, render obdurate. 

1633 H More Conject, Cahbal, C1713) 240 To arm and 
occrustate themselves in this devilish Apostasy i68x — 
Exp Dan, Pref loi These deceivers, who are sealed and 
occrustated in the trade of their impieties. 

Occular, -ate, obs forms of Ocular, -ate. 
t Oceulea'tion, Obs. rare*^^, [n. of action 
from L. ob-^ occulcdre to trample down, f. ob-* (Ob- 
I c) + calcme to tiead] 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Occulcatiofit a treading on or 
spurning. 

Occult (^ti>*lt), a, {sb ) [ad L. occuU-us, pa. 
pple. of ocaU-ere to cover over, bide, conceal, f ob-, 
oc- (Ob- I c) + *cel-^'e ( = Oli cel-tm, OTeut, lieUan, 
Hele vJ) , cf. L. cHdre to hide. OF occult (i 2th c ) 
app. did not enter Eng.] Hidden (Izt, and /y.)- 

1 Plidden (from sight) ; concealed (by something 
interposed) ; not exposed to view. How 7 are or Obs, 

1367 Maplet Gr Forest Pref Avijb, Mettalles are 
nothing else but the earths hid and occult Plants. 1635 
Swan Spec M y\ § 2 (164^ 188 It joyneth it self unto other 
seas . thi ough some ocemt passages under ground. 1671 
Anat, Plants 1. l § 13 The lesser of the two said Ap- 
pendents lies occult between the two Lobes of the Bean 
1793 T Maurice (1820) I i vii 214 The stars of 

the hydra became occult when the sun lose K 83 oRo 55 CTri 
Blessed Damozel xiv, We two will stand beside that shnne, 
Occult, withheld, untrod 

b. Applied to a Ime drawn in the construction 
of a fi^re, but not farming pait of the finished 
figure , also to a dotted line ? Obs, 

1669 Sturmy Manners Meg iv. 205 In the Latitude of 
13 deg 10 rniti I diaw . an occult Parallel, and reckon 
towards the Wests I draw bv that Longitude an occult 
Meridian 1688 R, Holme Armoury iii 139/2 Occult or 
JVhife Lxm, is a Line drawn out by points or pucks. T703 
Moxon Mcch Exefc, 324 Describe an occult Arch. 1731 
W llKLVvjitim Perspective 2 Draw the Occult Lines E A, 

EB 1823 P Nicholson Prod, Bntld 559 Occult arcs, or 
such as are to be rubbed out again 

2 Not disclosed or divulged, privy, secret ; kept 
secret; communicated only to the initiated. 

1533 Bellbndbn Lvuy 1, (2822) 6z Began to nse ilk day 
oc^t slauchteris and cruelteis in his ciete. 16^ H. 
L’Estrange Ckas, I (1653) 60 By occult interests of State 
1673 Ray Joum Low C , Milan 255 These suffrages^ are 
all occult, that is, given by putting of balls into balloting- 
boxes X74X Middlcion Ctexro 1 vi 457 Ancient and occult 
sacrifices were polluted. X84X DTsraew Amen, Lit (1867) 
203 Pimting remamed. a secret and occult art, X885-94 
R. Bridges Eros tjr Psyche July 111, Of their plots occult 
[they] Sat whispering on their beds. 

3 . Not apprehended, or not apprehensible, by the 
mind, beyond the range of understanding or of 
ordinary knowledge j recondite, mysterious. 

1543 Boordd Pronost, To Rdr. in Introd, Knowl, (1870) 
Forewords 25 To pionostycate any mater of the occulte 
iugements of god. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set iv. 20 Some 
secret Art of the Soul, which to us is utterly occult, and 
without the ken of our Intellects. X73Z Johnson Rambler 
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No, 160 F 8 Some Lave an occult power of steaLng upon 
the affections, 1830 Herschcl Stud, Nat Phtl * 

If the essential qujdities .be really occult, or incapable 
of being expressed, in any form intelligible to our under- 
standings , , * 

h. Not affecting, or traceable by, the senses; 
imperceptible. Now rare or merged m prea 

1650 Bulweb A>tihropo 7 mi 170 The dissipation of those 
things which constitute our body, being occult and a thing 
whum escapes the reach of our senses, *743 ^ 

Country Brew iv. (ed 2) 297 There ensues an occult 
Commotion upon first mixing it (tho' apparent enough ^on 
alter) 1876 Birch Bede Led, Egy^t ao Amen at Thebes, 
the occult or unseen God hidden in the powers and opera- 
tions of nature. 

c Applied in early science or natural philosophy 
to physical qualities not manifest to direct observa- 
tion but discoverable only by experiment, or to 
those whose nature was unknown or unexplained , 
latent, also iransf, treating of such qualities, ex- 
perimental. Obs exc Hisi or as merged in 3 
a 165a J, Smith Sel Dm, x. 111. (1856) 473 Those natuial 
antipathies being nothing else but occult qualities, or 
natural instincts 166* .Stilumgfl. Ong Sacr, 111. 11 § 14 
It will be the least of all paidonable m the explodeis of 
substantial! foims and occult qualities, when the Ongine 
of the whole world is resolved into an occult quality which 
mves motion to Atoms 1671 J Webster Metdllogf 11 26 
Others expenmentally knew soroethingin this occult Science, 
1704 Newton 0 ^itcsQ\ The Aristotelians give the name 
of occult qualities ,to such qualities as they supposed to 
he hid in bodies, and to be the unknown causes of manifest 
effects 1717 J. Keill Amm Occon (173B) 52 How the 
Blood came first by its Motion I leave to be determined 
by the occult Philosophers. 1737 De Foe hyst Magic 1. 11. 
(1840) 58 Occult powers, known in Nature, but unknown 
and unseen by vulgar heads and eyes. *831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) II XV 60 He accuses him of reviving the 
occult qualities of the schools. 

4 Of the nature of or pertaining to those ancient 
and mediaeval reputed sciences (or then modern 
representatives) held to involve the knowledge or 
use of agencies of a seciet and mysterious natnie 
(as magic, alchemy, astrology, theosophy, and the 
like), also trausf, ti eating of or veised in these, 
magical, mystical, 

a *633 Austin Medti (1635) 249 Much veitue and power 
IS attributed to these by the Occult Pbilosopheis. 1651 
F[rcake] {Utle\ Three books of Occult Philosophy, written 
y Henry Cornelius Agrippa . Translated out of the Latin 
into the English Tongue X7xx Siiaftesb Chaiac (1737) 
III H, i S3 From this Parent.Countiy of occult Sciences 
he was presum’d to have learnt . judicial Astiology 1832 
W Irving Alhambra I 216 A beetle of baked clay, covered 
with Arabic inscriptions, which was pronounced a prodigious 
amulet of occult viitues x8sx D Wilson Ann (1863) 
II iv 111. 257 A chat m, or occult sign 1884 H Jennings 
Phalhasm xiii 133 An assertion of the occult philosophers 
tB. sh. Something hidden or secret. Obs, ; are, 
1656 S H Gold Lav) 70 Its Natures, and not Names , its 
occults, and not occulars, entitle to the title King 
Occult (^k»dt), V, [ad L. occultd-re to hide, 
conceal, freq of occul^re , see Occult a Cf 
mod F occulter (Littr^) ] U ans To hide, conceal ; 
to cut off from view by interposing some other 
body , also Jig, Now chiefly in scientific or techni- 
cal use (see b and Occulting below; cf 
13*7 Andrew Brunswyke^s Dtsiyli Waters Bijd, The 
same water occulteth and hydetb. the pymples in the face 
1597 A, M tr. Gvillemeau^s Pr Chirurg xvub/i The vise 
which IS occultede in the end of the handle. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag, I 745 Knowing where the cat was occulted 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds vi 152 The sun is occulted in the 
forenoon and afternoon but free fiom. eclipse in the middle 
of the day 1887 Rossetti Keatsyva, 153 Nor was his per 
sonality by any means occulted 

b. sjec, m Astron, said of one heavenly body 
(as the moon, or a planet) hiding another (as 
a star, or a satellite) from view, by passing in 
fiont of It. 

1764 Maskelyne in Phil, Tians LIV 391 The Vii gin’s 
spike was occulted by the ) this night 1872 PR0C10R.5W 
Asti OH, 111 43 The epochs when the moon occults stars oi 
when Jupiter’s satellites are eclipsed or occulted. 

Hence OccuTted ppl,a„ hidden, concealed; 
Ocoultmg ppl, cr, that occults, spec in light- 
honses, applied to a light cut off from view for a few 
seconds at regular intervals 
1597 A M.tr Gmllenieau's Fr Chtnerg 34/2 The occulted 
are soe called, because we noe wher externally espye them 
1602 Shahs Ham, in ii, 85 If his occulted guilt, Do not it selfe 
vnkennell in one speech 1880 Tnm iy House A dvt 30 Apr , 
During June, 1B80, the light at the North Foreland will be 
made occulting That is to say, it will, once m every Half- 
rainute. suddenly disappear for Five Seconds, and then as 
suddenly reappear at full power 1892 Strand Mag, IV 
351/2 The occulting light maybe seen long after the tower 
Itself IS lost to view. < 

Occultation (pkiillffi Jan). [ad.L occultdtim- 
ejTiy n, of action from occuU&re , see prec, Cf. F, 
occuttaiion in Astron, (a 1500 m Godef. Comply \ 
The action of occulting or tact of being occulted 
1 , Hiding, concealment {phs in sense) ; the 
fact of being cut off from view by something inter- 
posed. Now only scientific or technical see also 2 
1432-50 tr, H \gden (Rolls) III. 177 Suche occultacion other 
hidenge of kynges my^Lte be welle in the londe off Persides 
1582 N, Test (Rhem.) p xxvi, St Augustine saith..In the 
Old Testament there is the occupation of the Newe , and 
in the New Testament theie is the manifestation of the Old. 


1678 CuDWORTH Iniell Sysi 1 iv § 32 508 Ignorantly at- 
tnbuting the Passions of Fruits, (iheir Appeaiances and 
Occultatioiis) to the Gods that preside over them 1760-72 
tr yuanii Ulloa's Voy (ed 3)1 444 At its occultation be- 
hind the Panecello its light was vei y faint 1882 S tandai d 
31 Mar r/3 The Light will be undei occultation three timci, 
in quick succession every Minute. 

2 . Astron t ^ The disappearance of a star in 
the sun's rays when in an apparent position near 
that of the sun. Obs b The concealment of one 
heavenly body by another passing between it and 
the obsemr, as of a star or planet by the moon, or 
of a satelhte by its primary planet. (Also, the 
concealment of a heavenly body behind tlie body 
of the earth ; so in au/e of perpetual occultation^ 
for which see Circle sh 2 a.) 

Commonly applied only in those cases In which the oc- 
culting body IS of much gi eater appaient magnitude than 
that occulted; the (partial or total) concealment of the sun 
by the moon is called an cdtpse In the case of Jupiter’s 
satellites, an eelpse takes place when a satellite passes into 
the planet’s shadow, an occultation when it pa.sses behind 
the planet’s di^ 

X5SX Records Cast Knowl (1556) 196 When anye starre 
is so nyghe vnto the Son that the Sonne doothe lake awaye 
or hyde the lyghte of it, it oughte to bee called the Hydynge 
or occultation of that starre, and not the settynge of that 
starre xdxg Jackson Creed i xxx § 6 The eleuation of the 
pole , doth glue vs the degiees of the others occultation 
1669 Flamstead 111 Phtl Ttans IV 1102 In this Occultn- 
tion, the Center of the Moon passes very near the Stai 
1827 WiiArELY Logic (1837) 294 Those who iec[istered ihe 
times of occultation of Jupiter’s satellites 1856 Kane A ret 
Expl I xiu 148 We had an occultation of Satuin at 2 a m 
G,ftg Disappeaiance from view or notice 
1825 J DFFRuy Ess (1846) II 199 The le appcxtauce of such 
an author after those long periods of occultation 1840 
HaoDNtlmansegg^fJIfamagexxyiifTo cloud the face of the 
honeymoon With a dismal occultation ' *892 A, Birrell Bes 
Jvdic, VI 206 The prospect of the coming occultation of 
personally disagreeanle authors 

Occultism [f. OoouLT /t. 

The doctrine, principles, or practice of ‘occulr 
science (magic, theosophy, etc • see Occult a 4) ; 
mysticism. 

i88x A. P SiNNETT Occult (i88j) 3 It u> chiefly in 

the East that occultism is still kept up— in India and in 
adjacent countiies x886 Si yames's Gaz 35 Sept 6/1 
Occultism was, indeed, a necessaiy concomitant of poly- 
theism 189s Thinker \ll 541 Occultism deals with forces 
of nature not generally known 
Occultist (^2?*llisl) [f aspiec. + -IST.] One 
versed in, or believing in, occultism , a mystic. 

x88x A. P SiNNETT Occult World (1883) le The occultists 
have been a race apart from an earlier period than we can 
fathom 1886 Forum (N Y ) iStar 43 Our occultists and 
mystics had various explanations of the higher significance 
of the sacred cross 
Hence OcciUti*stic a 

x8g8 A. McMillan Portentous Prophets L (Heading) 
Occultly (^k^’llh), [f. Occult a +-kY 2 ] 

In an occult or hidden manner; secietly, piivily; 
imperceptibly, latently ; mysteriously, mystically. 

X64X Frinch Distill, V (1651) X08 The humidity of the 
M'ater hath the humidity of the salt laid up occultly in it. 
1659 B Harris ParraaPs Iron Age 272 The affairs of the 
last Assembly were conducted there so occultly X793 'J'. 
Taylor Hymns in Sallust etc 162 Thy dieadful shield, in 
mystic fables fam'd, Occultly signifies the power untani’d. 
1842 Mrs. Browning Lett Sept. (1897) I 109 To believe 
that philosophic thinking, like music, is involved, however 
occultly, m high ideality of any kind 1895 Westm, Gaz 
X4 Feb. 2/1 She [Madame Blavatsky] assured her com- 
atiiot that before ever he appealed she knew occultly that 
e was being ‘drawn towards her 

Occultuess. as prec. + -ness ] The 
quality 01 stale of being occult. 

1727 Bailey vol II, Occnltnessy hiddenness, concealedness 
*755 in Johnson, 1875 Masson Wordsw,, etc. 280 Con- 
sisting in a certain unusual degiee of richness exquisite- 
ness occultness, grandeur, or passionateness. 

Occupance (^i*ki??pans) rare, Jf. Occupant 

see -ANOE.] « next, i 

18x4 Scott Dtary 4 Aug in Lockhariy The chief stress is 
laid upon occupance. 1880 Mrs Fetherstonhaugii Alan 
Denng II x 138 Lady Ruthven herself was in occupance 
of the pretty mansion. 

Occupaucy (p-kw^pansi) [as prec. \ see -anc v ] 
1 . The condition of being an occupant ; the fact 
of occupying; the act of taking, or fact of hold- 
ing, actual possession, esp, of laud (spec m Zaw, 
the Inking possession of something not belonging 
to any one, as constituting a title to xt) ; actual 
holding of or residence in a place; «= Occupa- 
tion I, a 

1596 Bacon Use of LanOy Property in LandXy An estate 
for another man’s life by occupancy, may at this time be 
gotten by entry 1643 I*RV**nc Sofo, Power Varlt, l (ed 2) 
100 A thing which in its owne nature is not capable of an 
Occupancy, nor seisible by any 1767 Blackstone Comm II 
XVI 258 Occupancy is the taking possession of those things, 
which before belonged to nobody This is the true ground 
and foundation of all property 1774 Jei verson Autohog. 
App , Wks. 1859 1. 140 Each individusu of the Soaety may 
appropriate to himself such lands as he finds vacant, and 
occupancy will give him title. i86x M Pattison Ess, (X889) 
I 39 The occupancy of the English throne by the line of 
Hanover. 1884 Law Bep, 27 Chanc. Div, 633 That he 
should take a larger house for their joint occupancj' 
attrih 1883 igjfA Cent Sept 435 The rent payable by an 
occupancy tenant. Ibid, 436 Ryots, .entitled to occupancy 


rights. X883 Masidi, Exam, 7 Nov 5/3 The innovation of 
an occupancy franchise for the counties 
b concr, A place occupied. 

Fredk Gt xvit v IV i^iiioiCy The Saxon 
* Camp * or Occupancy 

2 The fact of occupying 01 taking up (space) 
1833 N Arnott Physics (ed 5) II 3 Such expansion or 
occupancy of space by a small quantity of matter xSys 
Lyell Pnne Geol II iicxlii 439 The first tend, by the 
mere occupancy of space, to exclude other species. 

3 , The slate of being occupied 01 busy; = 

Occupation 4 

1826 Monthly Mag, XVI 127 A tiain of leficctions. 
which his foimcr state of piofessional occupancy had tended 
to exclude. 1843 J ChKyonSesm wii 295 We see heaven 
lepiescnted as a place of busy occupancy 
f 0 ‘ccupand , Sc Obs, [coiresp. to 
F occupanty L. occtipdnt-emy wUh So ppl. ending 
-AND ] Occupying 

1567 Sain Poems Keform, ii 2 It is not ancuch ye pure 
King is deid, Bot ye mischanl murtherans occupaiid his 
steid 

Occupant (p’kN^paiil). [ad. L, occupmU-cm, 
pi pple of occupCirc lo Ocoupy, perh. iiumcd a. F, 
occupant (isth c. m Ilatz -Daun.) ] 

1 . A peison occupying or holding in actual 
possession (properly, esp. land, or an oflice or 
position); one who occupies, icsidcb 111, or is» at 
the time in (a place) ; an occupier. 

1622 Bp Hail Contcmply N T iii. iv, One loom r, left 
void for a future occupant 1652-62 III xiiN C osmoi^), 111 
(1673) 211/1 Retaining a thud p.Tit of the profits lo lum- 
seil, and leaving two thuds lo the Occup.uils. y67 III At k- 
STONr Comm II, 1. 10 Thu most umvcis.iI and efl!eclu.il w.iy 
of abandoning laiopcrty, is by the death of the ocLUiiaiit. 
*8*3 J Marshall Const, Opin (18 sq) 264 [The Imfi.ms] 
were admitted to he tlie rightful occupants of the soil. 1867 
Smhes Huguenots Eng, v (1880) 8< “I’lic lacrilegious occu- 
pant of the English thionc X883 R. S WRioin in 
Times Bep L 273/2 The voter was the occupant of two 
rooms only in the house. 

b. Law, One who takes possession of something 
having no ownci, and so establishes a title to it. 

1506 Bacon Use of LaWy Property in Lands iv. § a I’lns 
land [goeth] to the party that first enleruth; and lie is 
called an occupant, *650 Bp, Hall Balm Gil, 195 Whose 
shall those things be ? perhaps a strangers, perliajis (as in 
case of undisposed Lands) the occupants, X767 IJi acksioni. 
Comm II XVI, 359 Belonging Iherefoic lo nobody ..the law 
leO; It open lo be seised and appropiialcd by the fiist pci son 
that could enter upon it under the name of an occupant, 
1844-75 Williams Beal Prop (cd ii) 1. 20 ’J'lic person wlio 
bad so entered was called a general occupant 
t 2 A prostitute (Ct. Occui>> 8 ) Ohs, 

*599 Marston Sco Villanie Prol 166 Whose sem cs some 
damn’d Occupant bereaues Ibid 11 vii .06 Ib wilh his 
Occupant, Aie ding’d so close, like dcaw-wuims lii the 
morne That he’le not stii. 

t O'Ceupate, ppl a, Ohs, [arl. L, ociUpiU’Us, 
pa. pple. ot ocLUpai e to Oceux'Y ] Occupied, taken 
into and held 111 possession. 

1605 Bacon Adv Learn ir. Concl., Those parts, not 
constantly occupate, 01 not well conuerted by the lalioui of 
man 1618 Decl Demeanour Balcigh 25 The 'i erritoncs, 
occupate and possest by the Spaniards. x86o Kincsli y 
Mtsc X 82 

tO'ceupate, Ohs [f L. ounpdi-y iqil. 
stem of occupate to Occurv • cf, 1 ' onitpci j =* 
Occupy Ilencc t O ccupatod ppl a 
1547 Boorde Biev Health ccxxw 80 x\ii iiiuveisal su kues 
doth occupate all the pai tes of a mans bud> X659 B I Iaruis 
ParivaVs Iron Age 104 The Impeiialists departed out of 
Holstein, and all the othei occupated places fhd The 
Lands ivhich had been occuji.ttcd, or sti/ed on hj the 
Swedes 1697 J Serglant Md Philos 176 If lhc> be 
not Penetrated, one of them must necessauly drive the 
other out of the Space it occiqiatcs 

Occupation (pkii>pi?i Jon), [a, F. ouupation 
(i2th c m Ilatz -Darm,), Anglo-I’, ocupanoitn 
(1292 in sense i): ad. L, ounpCitirn’em sei/nig, 
taking possession, employment, n of action from 
occtipd-re to seize, Occupy.] The action of occuiiy- 
ing or condition of being occupied, or that m wluch 
this action is embodied (in senseb of the verb)* 

1 . The action of taking possession, esp. of a place 
or of land ; seizure, as by militaiy conqucbt, etc. ; 
entrance upon possession. 

[1292 Brit I ON n il § 3 Terre ou aiitie heritage dount nul 
n’est en sejstne^ ct tote autyi chose gum pit, dcmui.uiut 
hors de chescuni sey^lne, des quVles choscs liommcAc puia 

S urchacer par ocupacioun.] *552 Hulolt, Occup.aiou .is 
eprehension, Catalepsis 1624 Bacon Comtd Il’ai with 
Spain, I speak not of matches or utuons; but of aims, 
occupations, invasions. 1628 Coke On Litt i 240 b. ( )tcu- 
pation signifieth a pultmg out of a mans Ficehold 111 time 
of warre, and it is all one with a disMiism In time of iJtatc 
1659 B Harris Parivals Iron Age 372 Wars, bf*guii, and 
carried on for the occupation, or seazuie of Countries. 
1767 Blackstone II xxv 11830) 393 Occupation, that 
IS, hiving or including them, gives the profierty in Ikjcs 
1893 Traill Soc. Eng Introd. 48 Its inliabitauth must luiv c 
possessed the art of working m metals before the Roman 
occupation 

2 . Actual holding or possession, esp, of a place 
or of land , rarely, also, of an office or position ; 
tenure; occupancy. 

Army of occupation^Dxt army left to occupy a newly con- 
quered country or region until the conclusion of hostilities 
or estabUdimenc of a settled government. 

1387 Treyisa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 305 Forto begiU Jw 
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occupacioun of J^e pope, Crabhome Reg, (1B89) 59 

The viij yere of the ocupacion of the same Jane, Pnoresse, 
IS 74 tr. Ltitleion's Tenures 4 Suche thinges as a man may 
liave a maniiell occupacion, possession, or resceyte. 1652 
Needham tr Sehim's Mate Cl 106 If to such a corporal 
occupation, as this, wee add also, that they excluded others 
from the Sea. 1791 W, Jessop Re;p Rmer Wiiltatn 12 
A Swivehbridge over the Witham for the occupation of the 
common 1842 Alison /Izsl, Rut q^e xcv. § 24 Maintaining 
the ai my of occupation. 1870 Freeman A’hm Conqf I App 
AA 6ai Owneis of lands then m monastic occupation 187a 
E W Robertson Ilisi JSss 160 The Irish peasant has 
confounded the occupation with the ownership of the land 
Mod, During his occupation of the house and land. 

b. A piece of land occupied by a tenant, a 
holding, (^local, Cf. Occupying 2^3/. 2 .) 

179a A. Young Trav, Rrance 4x1 ITiese small occupa- 
tions me a leal loss of laboui , people are fed upon them, 
whose time is worth little or nothing. *807 Vancouver 
Agric Devon (1813) 108 7 ’he occupations fluctuate between 
30/ and 120/ per annum 1879 T H S 'S.sco’xt Rngland 
I 59 Held by tenanhy whose occupations range fiom 100 to 
Soo acres each 

3 . The taking up of space or time, rare 
1460-70 Rk Quintessence 6 Wherby je may make cure 
quinte essence wijioute cost or traueile, and withoute occu- 
pacioun and lesyn|;e of tyme. xSig Jane Austen Emma i. 
X, Stooping down in complete occupation of the foot-path. 

4 The being occupied or employed with, or 
engaged in something ; that in which one is engaged ; 
employment, business. + To have in occupation^ 
to be occupied or busied with, Ohs, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxvni[i] 47 My tbogbt 8c 01501 
occupacioun sail be m In wordis a 1420 Hocclevc De Reg 
Princ, 28x Som man, for lak of occupacioun, Muse); forber 
jjanne his wyt may strecche cifiio More Picns Wks 
14/2 Vse them both, aswel studie as worldly occupacion 
1523 Fitzherb Hush, § 23 It IS not conuenient, to haue hey 
nncT come bothe in occupation at one tyme. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl jr F xiu I 394 Minds, long exercised m business 
m the loss of power principally regret the want of occupa- 
tion 1833-6 J Eagles Skeicher (1856) 347 By the intense 
occupation of nis mind. 1868 Freeman Hortn Cotigf II vu 
78 Harold and Swend by their invasion gave him full 
occupation throughout the year 
b with pi A particular action or course of 
action in which one is engaged, esp. habitually 
or statedly j an employment, business, calling. 

C1340 Hampolb Prose Tr 3 Dos a-waye coryous and 
vayne ocupacyons c 1386 Chaucer Meho r 625 He that 
is ydel, and casteth hym to no bisynesse nc occupacion 
^1450 Kni, de la Tour (t868) 7 Thenke not on none other 
worldly ocupaciones. 1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 388 Doynge 
hur office & occupacion 1513 in W H Turner Rec, 
Oxford ro The craft or occupation of breweis. 1589 Pa^Je 
w. Hatchet D ij b, Though he bee but a cobler by occupa- 
tion. 1604 Shaks 0 th nr 111 357 Farewell, Othello’s 
Occupation’s gone 1791 Burke Th, French Aff, Wks 
1843 1 579 Condorcet is a man of another soit of birth, 
fa^ion, and occupation flora Bnssot x868 Ruskin Arrows 
ofChace (1880) II, 193 The character of men depends more 
on their occupations than on any teaching we can give them 
f 0 spec. Mechanical or mercantile employ- 
ment j handicraft; trade Ohs, 

XS30 Proper Dialopte 167 in Rede me^ etc (Arb ) 138 
Artificers « men of occupacion 1576 Fleming Pano^l, 
Epist 364 Take awaye learning from among men, and how 
slmll trades mechanical, occupations (I meane) be main- 
tained? 1607 Shaks Cor, iv vi 97 You that stood so much 
Vpon the voyce of occupation and The breath of Garlicke- 
eaters 

f 6 Use, employment (^a thing). Ohs 
X388 Wyclip 2 Macc, iv 14 In ocupaciouns of a disch 
\gloss ether pleying with a ledun disch] 1494 Fahyan Chron 
VI. clxx 16s Churches and temples they tourned to vse of 
stables, and other vyle occupacyons ISS* Huloet, Occu- 
pation or vse, vsus, 1582 Reg Gild Corp, Chr York (1872) 
233 My wyfe , . shall have the occupacion of the said 
silver spoones durmge hir lyfe 1703 Moxon Mech Exerc, 
136 Renders the whole Floor firm enough for all common 
Occupation 

1 6 . The exercising (of any business or office) , 
exercise, discharge Ohs 

X432 Poston Lett, I 3s Excercise and occupacion of the 
Kmges service. 1439 Rolh ofParlt V 367/2 To recovere 
the sold penaltees for eny occupation of their seid office for 
the premisses 1483 Gild of the Bakers^ Exeter m Eng, 
^Ids 336 Yn occupacyon of the said crafte. 

7. attrih , as occupation franchise, the right 
to vote at parliamentary elections as a tenant or 
occupier; occupation bridge, a bridge for the 
use of the occupiers of the land, e,g one connecting 
parts of a faim, etc., separated by a canal or rail- 
way ; occupation road, a private road for the use 
of the occupiers of the land. 

X837 WnnxocK, etc Bk Ttades (1843) 207 The occupation 
bridge, at Rotterdam, consists of two separate segments. 
1852 Wiggins Embanking 132 Making the lequisite occu- 
pation roads 1878 F S williams Railw 509 Soon 
after we come to an occupation biidge 1884 Gladstone 
Sp 28 Feb, There were four occupation franchises in 
boroughs One of them was 10/ clear yearly value, and the 
other three were the lodger, the household, and the seivice 
fianchise 1893 Wesim Gaz. 15 Jan. 4/3 No sufficient 
allowance was ipade for tenant's improvements, nor for his 
occupation interest in his holding 
Hence Oooupa'tlonal a,^ of or belonging to an 
occupation or occupations (sense 4 b); tOocu- 
pa'tlonev, one engaged m an occupation (ohs ,) , 
Ocoupa'tionist, one who advocates or favours 
occupation (sense i) ; Oocupa’ttQBleBS c;., having 
no occupation, unoccupied, idle. 


1830 Atner, Noie-hks (188^387 She sews, not 

like a lady, but with an ^occupational air 1862 R H Pat- 
terson Ess, Hist 4r Art 146 An amount of physical, mental, 
and occupational variety such as he will meet with nowhere 
ehe in the world 1392 G lrLK2Vv:>i Pierce's Super (1593) 190 
Let the braue enginer, , , maruelous Vulcanist, and eaery 
Mercuriall *occupationer . be respected. 1892 Glasgow 
Herald 12 Feb. 6A No more a permanent ^occupationiht [of 
Eg3^t] now than he was an immediate evacuationist some 
years ago 1890 Temple Bar Mag, Nov, 314 To sit *oc- 
cimationless, vaguely waiting, 

Occupative (pkiai^p^iv), a, rare, [f. L. 
occiipat-i ppl stem of occupare ^ ; cf. F occu- 
patif (15th c. m Godet).] Characterized by 
occupying or being occupied, in Law^ held by 
a tenure based upon occupation (see Ocodpation i). 

1636 Blount Glossogr s v,, An Occupaiwe Fields is that 
which, being deserted by its proper owner, or tiller, is pos- 
sessed by another, 1894 iipectaior 24 Feb 269 The saying 
of the Neapolitan Cariacioh— * Ihe throne of Russia is not 
hereditary or elective, but occupative 
Occupiable (g kwIpaiiabT),^, rare [f, Oooupy 
+ -AISLE ] Capable of being occupied 
1863 Pall Mall G, 20 Sept, 3/2 There are points where 
a man on an elevation, and with a glass, can nearly see across 
Canada— across, that is, the occupied, probably the occu- 
piable portion of It. 

Occupied (^’knypoid), ppl, a, [f. Occupy + 
-EDl] Taken possession of; held in possession, 
dwelt in; taken up, filled up; busied, engaged, 
employed . see the verb. 

1483 Caih, A ngl 258/1 Occupyed, occupaius 1333 Cov er- 
UALE Isa xxxii 14 The pa 1 ace<t shal be broken, and the 


News 10 Dec. 5/2 A mortality greater than that of occupied 
I males generally 

Occupier (pki^poiiOj) Also 5 -OTir [f. as 
prec. -I* - eeI, or weakening of AF occupiour,'] One 
who occupies, in vanous senses. 

1 , One who takes, or (more usually) holds, pos- 
session; the person who holds or is in actual 
possession of (a piece of pioperty, esp. a house 
or land, or a place, position, or office) , a holder, 
occupant. 

[1381 Act 5 Rick lit Stat 1 c 9 Occupiouis des biens 
de diverses persones Ibid, c 10 Occupiours des biens ou 
terre tenants ] 1387-8 X Usk Test, Lime 11 v (Skeat) 1 63 
Fait nesse of fieldes, ne of habitaaons, maie not bee 1 ekened 
as riches, that are tb|^e owne, for if thei be bad, it is great 
sclander and villanie to the occupier 1450 Rolls ofParlt 
V 186/1 By the handes of the Fermours, Collectouis or 
Occupiouis, of the said subsidie and ulnage. 1494 Fabyan 
Chfvn VL cxlix 137 He had hen occupyerof a kjmges lome 
by ya name only x. yeres- a 16x8 Raleigh (J ), If the title 
of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why should it he 
had accounted in a country peopled thinly? 1698 Fryer 
E India ^ P, $2 [The] Prince .. mall India is sole Pro- 
prietor of Lands; allowing the Occupiers no more than a 
bare Subsistence. 1733 Scots Mag, Feb 92/2 Some occupier 
of the premisses X863 Fawcett Pol. Econ xi vu. (1876) 
616 The local rates fall with the greatest seventy upon the 
occupiers of houses. 

fb A dweller, resident (z« a place), Ohs, 

1343 Brinklow Complayia 43 b. To euery citie acording to 
the nomber of the occupyers m the same 
•f 2 . One who uses, employs, or deals in (some- 
thing) ; one who practises or follows (a specified 
calling or occupation) Obs, 

1537 Cromwell Let to M Throgmorton, m Froude Hist, 
Eng XIV. Ill 43 A merchant Sc occupier of all deceits X348 
Gest /V. m H G Dugdale App 1 (1840) 71 He 
wold . delyyer it [the one talent] to the well occupyers of 
the fyve. 1377 B Googe HereshacKs Hush 1, (1586) 4b, 
All my Auncestours were occupiers of husbandry xoxi 
Bible Ezek xxviu 27 The occupiers of thy merchandise 
■tb, esp. One who employs money or goods in 
trading; a trader, dealer, merchant. Ohs, 

XS09 Barclay Shyjp ofFolys (1570) 211 All occupiers almost 
suche gile deuise In euery ebaft^ X333 Coverdale Ezek 
xxvu asThymarynerSjthyshipmasters, thyoccupiers (that 
brought the thinges necessary). i38x MARBKCKi?>B of Notes 
1134 When they have given out their money unto occuoiers 
and merchaunt men. i6xx Barry Ram Alley ii in Hazl 
Bodsley X 308 He will . . Lie faster than ten city occupiers 
Or cunning tradesmen. 

tOocupise. Obs,rare'-\ [Some kind of erro- 
neous deriv. of Occupy «] ? Occupation; or 

? things ‘ occupied ’ or held. 

c 1478 Plumpion Corr 38 They all not having any kow” or 
kalves, or any other guds whearby they might live, nor any 
other occupisa 

Occupy (g ki^pai), v Also 4-6 ooupie, -ye, 
(5 -y)» 4-7 Ocoupie, 5-6 -ye, (4 oooipie, 6 
occypye , 4 okupie, 5 okepye, -paey ; okew-, 
oky-, ooopy ; hokewepye ; 6 hoonpy, pa.pple 
okepyde) , pa, t and pple 4 oeoupid, 4-6 -yd, 
6 oeuped, Sc, oooupezt [irreg f. OF occuper^ 
ad, L. occupdre to seize (by force), take possession 
of, get hold of, take up, occupy, employ, invest 
(money) ; f. oh- (Ob- i b) + stem cap- in cap- 
ire to take, seize. The final -/<?, -yot ~y of the 
English word, found in the vb. and its inflexions and 
derivatives (occupier, etc ) at their earbest appear- 
ance ^ 1340, are not explicable from the F. occup-er, 
occup-ant, ocenpe^ etc,, and their ongm has not 
been ascertained. It is possible that the change 


I took place in AFr , in which Act 5, Rich. II has 
occupiours, occupiers = occupieri» . but this may be 
fiom Eng] 

t L tram. To take possession of, take for one’s 
own use, seize Obs, in gen sense * see b 
a 1340 Hampole Psedter-x^ilx 6 Piecccupauerunt me laqmt 
mot its bifore occupid has me snares of ded c 1350 in 
Leg Rood (1871) 64 AH J>i hms on ilka side Witht sorows s.il 
be ocupide 1463 in Bury IF//A (Camden) 36 , 1 beqwethe to 
Thomas Heighaum theyonger my tablys of ivory . And if 
he wil not ocupye hem I bequethe the setd tablees to . . his 
wyf a XS48 Hall Cht on , lleti VII, 60 Also dyed . the 
k^ges chiefe charaberleyn, whose office Chailes occupied 
and entered X353 Brendf Q Curtins tx 4 Some occupied 
daxtes, some speares, and other axes, and . leaped to and 
fro to theyr carles 16x4 Raleigh Hist World v L § 2. 
(1634) 26B Which done, they occupied tlie Citie, Lands, 
Goodi., and Wiues of those, whom they had muideied 

b. Spec, To take possession 'of (a place) by set- 
tling in it, or by military conquest, etc. ; to enter 
upon the possession and bolding of. 

1373 Barbour Bmtce i gS Throw his mycht til! occupy 
Landis, J?at war till him marcheand 1494 Fabyan Chron, 
v.xciv 69 A Saxon named Ella slewe many Br^nons,. and 
after occupyed that Countre a 1348 Hall Chron , Hen YII, 
25 b, That he would invade or occupie the temtoiy ofhys 
enemies xSxo in Ficlon Lpool Mumc, Rec (1886) II. 372 
The finishing, compleating and occupying the building 
1849 Macaulay Aftx/ Eng, x, II 582 1 he jDuteb had occu- 
pied Chelsea and Kensington X835 Ibid xviii lY 205 
Glencoe was to be occupied by troops 

c. tntr or ahsol To take possession rare 

c 1400 Destr TVty 5329 My fos were so fell J^t [jai occu- 
piet ouer all, euyn as horn list. 1862 Mrs. Norton Lady 
of La Garaye Prol , Creatures that dwell alone Occupy 
boldly. 

2 . tians To hold possession of; to have in one’s 
possession or power , to hold (a position or office). 

ri38o Wyclif Wks (18S0) 384 As ]»e baron or he kny^te 
occupieh&goueineh his baronrye or hiskny^tte, ?/xi4oo 
Morte Atth 278 Belyne and Bremyne, and mwdewyne the 
thyrde, They ocupyede he empyre aughte score wynnttyrs. 
1360 Daus tr Sleiaam's Cnmm 380 You who occupie the 
chiefest places amongest the States of the Empire 1368 
Grafton Chron, II. 194 The Turkes and infidels which to 
that day had kept and occupied the same Isle [Rhodes], 
X784 Cowper Ttroc 414 Least qualified , To occupy a sacred, 
awnil post 1845 M Fattison Ess (3889) I 14 Gregory 
occupied the see of Tours twenty-three years. Ibid iS T he 
. inferior Franks posted themselves, fully armed, .under 
the poitico, occupying all the entiances 1883 Law Times 
20 Oct 410/2 A married woman is now to occupy the same 
position as her Saxon ancestress, 

b To reside m and use (a place) as its tenant, or 
regular inhabitant; to tenant. 

rx4oo Maundev (Roxb) xxiv. 109 He occupies ])t same 
land hat he was lorde off. 1489 Act 4 Hen, YII, c. 19 If 
any such owner or owners t^e kepe & occupy any such 
house or houses & lands in bis or their own hands 1767 
Blackstone Comm, 11 , 1. 7 By constantly occupj^ng the 
same mdivtdual spot, the fruits of the earth were consumed. 
>833 J H. Newman Hist, SI J1873) II 1. 1. 2 This tract 
IS at present occupied by civilized communities x88x J. 
Russell Haigs s iSemersyde House has been occupied by 
the Haigs for more than seven centunes. 

to. titlr or ahsol To bold possession or office ; 
to dwell, reside ; to stay, abide. Ohs, 
rizas Lydg. Assembly of Gods ry^ Where Vertew occu- 

S 'eth must nedys well grow 2483 Caxton Gold Leg 337/1 
e ordeymed an holy man to occupye in his place 1323 
Fitzherb. Suru, Prol , Ihe names of the lordes and tenauntes 
that occupy. 1533 Coverdale Matt, xvii ax Whyle they 
occupied in Gable lesus sayde vuto them [etc.]. 

3 . trans. To take up, use up, fill (space or time) ; 
also m weakened sense, To be situated or stationed 
in, to be in or at (a place or position). 

1340 Hampole Pr Came 3025 It may occupy na atede. 
1382 Wyclif Luke xiii 7 Kitt it doun, wherto occupieth 
It the erthe? 1:1386 Chaucer Sqr 's T. 56 Xhanne wolde 
It occupie a someres day ZX400 Three Kings Cologne 27 
Pei come so late and all placys were ocupied with pilgrymes 
and ohir men a 1348 Hall Chron,, Hen, YII, ix b, Lykc 
a cypher in algonsme that is loyned to no figure but onely 
occupieth a place c xs66 T Aloay tr Boaystumt's Theai, 
World S vij b, If we shoind rehearse and declare all the 
singularities . I should occupy a large volume 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath, iii xxxiv 207 The Word Body signifieth that 
which , occupyeth some certain room. 1839 G Bird Nat 
Philos 369 The black cross disappeaitng, and leaving white 
spaces in the place it previously occupied X863 R. W. 
Dale yew Temp xvi 173, I shall not occupy your time 
with any description of the form of the sanctuary. 1873 
JowETT Plato I 399 The voyage has occupied thirty days 
4 To employ, busy, engage (a person, or the 
mind, attention, etc.). Often m pass , , also rejl 
c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr, 17 If Jtou se any mane gastely 
ocupiede ffalle in any of pise synnes 1377 Langl P PI 
B. V, 409 , 1 am occupied eche day, haliday and other, With 
ydel tales atte ale 14x3 Ptlgr (Caxton) i. xxi (1859) 
22 He occupyed my wyttes with other thynges. cx48^ 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xxviii 578 Many stones ynoughe 
for to ocupye at ones all the masons that were there. ^ 1333 
Eden Decades 136 They occupyed them seines in the 
searchinge of particular tractes and coastes. 1604 E G [rim- 
stone] D'Acosids Hist Indies m i. 117 Then shml he truly 
occupie himselfe in the stndie of Philosophie 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 57 Whatever subject occupy discourse 1793 
Burke Corr IW 330 It would have occupied the atten 
tion of all companies, i860 Tyndall Glac, i xvi 103, 

I occupied m3^elf with my instruments. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) L 80 Every one who is occupied with public affairs 
f 6. To make nse of, use (a thing). Ohs 
cz4a3 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 193s As though that he 
wolde Hys darte haue occupyed 1483 Caxton Cato B iij b, 
In makyng and ocupyeng false dyse. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush, 
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§ I Than is the ploughe the moste necessaryestwstruraente 
than an busbande can occupy 1581 Maubeck Bk^ 

34 When the night is past why should we occupie anie 
longer a candle X584 Cocsn JIaven Health (1636) 113 When 
you will occupie more or lesse, jou may put in sugar and 
at it o\ er the fire, untill it boyle. 1774 C. Keiih Fanner ^ s 
H eCi Lasses, occupy your wheel 

t b. intr, with of Obs. ^ 

iSS8 Waude tr Alerts' Seer ^1580) Occupie alwaies 
of this Sope, when you will washe your heade. Iota (1508) 
9+ b. At every time that you ivyll occupye of it, styire it well 

+ 6 . tram To employ oneself m, engage m, 
practise, perfonn, carry on; to follow 01 ply as 
one’s business or occupation Obs 
’icx^aovciHtsi 4 Aaiig 28 Hit is called Effraym, 

and there was sciensofGemetryand masonri fyrst occupied 
146s Poston Lett II. 182 Leve wylfullnesse whyche men 
sey ye occupye to excessifly iSH m Vicary's AnatAiB^) 
App in 157 Iniunccion ys geuen to the seyd Roys, that he 
shall no more occupie Phisilc. 1535 Co\XRDAtj: Ps, cviji.] 23 
They that go downe to the see m sbippes, & occupie their 
busynesse in greate waters 1381 W, Stafford Exavt 
ConepL 11 (i87d) 48 Theiefore men vn\ the gladder occupy 
husWdry 

f b. tnlr» To be busy or employed (in some 
capacity) ; to exercise one’s craft or function ; to 
practise ; to do business, to work. Obs» 

^1425 Lydg, Asteinhly of Gods 450 Ye seelyd my patent, 
yeuync me full power soo to occupy xgia Act ^ Hen VII L 
c. XI ^ exerciise and occupie as a Phisicion Lichfield 
Gilds (E. K T. S } 27 Admytted to occupie as a master, 
Iourney*man, or servaunte within the said Cittie 1618 N. 
Field Amends Ladies I do entertain y on How do you 
occupy? What can you use ? 1653 Urquhart R ahelats i, 

vii, The Seamsters (when the point of their needles was 
broken) began to work and occupie with the tail 
t 7 . trans. To employ (money or capital) in 
tiadlng; to lay ont, myest, put out to inteiest, trade 
with • to deal in PL. occupare pecuniam ] 

13*6 Pilgr, (WVde W. 1331) 28 b, This rychesse he 
hath gyuen to vs as a stocke to occupy. 1360 Haus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm 118 He commaunded that the talentes re- 
ceived should be occupied that theymight be made gainful! 
1581 Marbcck BA of Notes 107s Wee be commaunded to 
occupie our Lords money, and not to hide it 1602 Fulbcckc 
xsi Pi ParaJl 99 If two Merchantes occupie their goods 
and merchandise in common to their common profite, the 
one of them may haue a wit of accompt against his com- 
panion x8ix Bible Ezek xxvn. 9. 1773 Johhson Lei to 
Mrs ThraJe 17 May, Upon ten thousand pounds diligently 
occupied, they may live in great plenty, 
t lb, tntr. To trade, deal. Obs, 
x3a5 Ld. Bermcrs Froiss II, cxi. [evii ] 3x8 Berthaultc of 
Malygnes occupyeth to Damas, to Cayre, and to Alex- 
andre 1334 Tikdale Luke xix 13 Occupye tyll I come 
[J? Trade ye herewith] 1381 M arbdck Bk. of Notes 653 
[He] gained much by occupieng with the lewes and Chiis- 
tians. 1630 Puller Pisg-ak n v, 129 Such as occupied in 
her fairs with all precious stones 
t8. tram, and intr. To deal with or have to 


do with sexually ; to cohabit Obs. 

[Cf, L. ocm^are amplexttt Ovid F. iii. 509 , but perh. of 
Eng origin] 

{1432-50 tr Ht^n (Rolls) IlL 47 Men of Lacedemonia.. 
fat^aie and wery thro thecompleyntesoftheirewifesbeenge 
at home, made a decre and ordinaunce that thei scholde 
occupye [Tkevisa, take , Higd. phtrihts nti vims] mony 
men, thenkenge the nowmbre of men to be encreasede by 
that,] c 1320 m Laneham's Let, (1871) Introd 130 To make 
hyme [your husband] lystear to occupye with youe, X346 
Bale Votaries i (1330) s6b, AskmgEdwine occupyed 
Alfgma his concubine 163a Rowley JVom Never veaed 
III I, in Hazl Dodsl^ XIl 137 Being paitners, they did 
occupy long together before they were married x66o Hex- 
ham, Genooten ten Vmtw, To Lie with, or to Occupie a 
woman 

INoie, The disuse of this verb m the 17 th and most of the 
18th c. IS notable. Against mA quots for i6th c., we have 
for 17th only 8, outside the Bible of 1611 (where it occurs 
xo times), and for iSth c. only xo, all of ils last 33 years. TJie 
verb occurs only twice (equivocalM in Shoks , is entirely 
absent from the Concordances to Milton and Pope, is not 
used by Gray , all Johnson’s quots , exc a, are from the Bible 
of x6ir It was freely used by Cowper (13 instances in 

Concordance) This avoidance ^pears to have been due to 
Its vulgar employment in sense sTcf 1397S11AKS aHen.IV, 
n IV. 161 (Qo 1600) A captaine ? Gods light these villaines 
wil make the word as odious as the word occupy, which was 
an excellent good woide before it wns il sorted, a 1637 B, 
Jonson LHscev , De Stylo (1640) iia Many, out of their owne 
obscene Aporenensions, refuse pioper and fit words , as 
occufie, nature, and the like ] 


Oxcupyiug, vhl sh. Now rare exc. as gerand 
[f. prec. + -usraLj The action of the verb Oocupt, 
or that xn which this action is embodied, 

1 . The taking or holding possession. 
x47a-3 Rolls of Parlt VI. 28/1 That no personebe charged 
. for any entre or occupyenge of the said Lordshtppes, 
Londes, Tenementez or othur premisses 

f2, A piece of land occupied or held; a holding. 

c 1449 Peoock Rejpr v. xui. 554 The same bildingis and 
her occupiyngis. 1377 HKanssm England \i xm. (1877) r, 
259 In the woodland countxies .they [houses] stand scattered 
abroad, each one dwelling in the midst of his owne occupieng. 

b. Residence in a place as its tenant. Chiefly 
attrib. 


fran^ises . to the propeity franchises' 1884 Xlaily 
24 Sept 6/2 His views on peasant proprietary and occupy- 
ing ownership. 

3 . The action of engaging or busying, or ftict of 
being engaged in or busy about something, fthat 
which occupies one, or in which one is engaged; 
occupation, business ; trade, trafSc. 


e *380 WvcLTF IVks. (xBBo) 104 pel suffren cristene soulis be 
stninglid wip woJuys of belle porou^ here doumbnesse and 

occupiynge aboute Jje world x^Acia^sEdw VI, c 13 
§ ri Anye parishe uppon Sea costes, the commodities 
and occupyinge wheieof conswteth chicflye in fyssbinge 
1382 N *1 (SCtiem) Luke Kix 15 How much eveiyinan h.nd 
gamed by occupying 1388 J Mellis Briefe Instr B viy, 
A butcher might sell you all the felles, hides and tallowe 
growing and comming by his occupying v , 

t b Carrying on, practice (^something) Obs 
1347 Nottingham Rec. IV 92 For okypying of comyn 
skowddyng [scolding] 1350 Bale Aj>ol 42 A full exercysed 
ciaftesman m that occupyeng of mibchefe, 
f 4 , Using, use, employment (see also prec. 8). 

*533 CovERDALE Niim IV 26 The altare and their cordes 
and all that belongeth to their occupienee 1540 IIyrde 
tr Vrued Instr Ckt Worn, U vj, By hir diligence & occupy- 
ing of wooll, lur house shal lack nothing 1544 Stalbridge 
Epistle 22 b. From the fylthy occupying of an hailot he 
cometh strayght to the Aultre 1379 Gosson Apol, Sch 
Ahtse (Arb) 72 Iron with much occupiying, is woinc too 
naught 

0 *ccTipying,i 5 / 5 /.fl 5 [f aspiec +- ing 2 ] That 
occupies (see the verb), usually. That actually 
holds or lesides m (a place or piece of land). 

1332 HuLOETJOccupyinge, occupans 1780 A Young Tour 
Pel II 141 The occupying tenants have from 15 to 100 
ucies 1887 J. Ball Nat %n S Amer 11 ^7 To pi elect the 
occupying army fioin this danger 18B7 Spectator 16 Apr 
532/1 The exUnction of great landlords and the crealion of 
occupy ing ownersi. 

Occur (^k»*j), Also 6-7 oconrre, 7 occurr. 
Inflexions occurred, occurring, [ad.L. occurr- 
to run to meet, run against, befall, pics»ent 
itself, occur, f. oc-^ oh- (Ob- i a, b) + curr-he to 
mn Cf obs. F. occtm er, ocmmr to present itself, 
happen (i(jth c. m Godef.) ] 

1 1 . intr. To run to meet a person, to run up (to 
the spot) ; to run against something or against each 
other, to meet, encounter, Obs 
1396 Dalrvmple tr Lesltds Hist Scot 11 T73The Scottis 
brekis in ower the nenest proumce, Tiebeflie occmis 111 
al haist 1620 Shelton Quix iii 11 I 1x7 Sho was of a 
charitable nature .and did therefore presently occur to cure 
Don Quixote. 1692 Bentlev Boyle Led mi 233 The 
whole multitude might fi eely move with veiy little occur- 
nngorinteifenng 1695 Woodward IIisi.EartIt{ija'^ 
200 Such of those Corpuscles, as happen’d to occur or meet 
together 

i b. With pi epositions • To moeimt/t, encounter ; 
lo happen or light upon ; to make resistance against, 
resist, oppose ; to reply to, meet in argument (an 
adverse statement or contention) ; to prove adverse 
to, to stop the way of Ohs 
*327 SU Papers Ben, VIII, I. 233 The Frenche King was 
determyned that I should occurre,encountie,and mete with 
hym at Amyas 1366 Painter Pal. Pleas, I, Ded. a Viewing 
in him gi eat plenty of straung Histones, I occurred upon 
some which 1 deemed most woi tlw the piouuJgntion 1388 
D Rogers m Ellis Ong Lett Ser. ii HI. 153 How by a 
league they might occurre against the daungerous practises 
of the papistes. x66o Pearson No Necess Ref Ch Eng 7 
To leave nothing unanswered I shall endeavour to occuire 
to all Particulars which may seem to mferre the Doubtful- 
nesse of the Doctrine 1S92 Bentley Boyle Led 117 To 
this last subterfuge of the mechanical atheists we can occuir 
several ways 138 Bodies have a certain and deter- 
minate motion according to . the resistance of the bodies 
they occurr with 1738 Hist, Crt. Excheq. vi. 113 No lime 
occurs to the King 

fe irans (by ellipsis of prep : see b) To 
meet, encounter; lo oppose, resist, Obs. (Inquot. 
1767 humorously pedantic ) 
a 1348 Hall Citron , Hen. VI, 160 b, That the citerens 
might occurre their enemies, and leleve their frendes. 
1377-87 Hounshfd Chron III 1058/t To occurre all in- 
conuetiiences whatsoeuer 1632 Gaule Magistrom 146 
Pate may . easily be occurred and pi evented. 1767 A 
Campbell (ed 2) i Most happily occuired, my very 

benevolent convivial associate. 

2 tntr To present itself; to be met with or 
found, to ‘ turn up *, or appear {in some place, 
class of things, couise of action, etc ). 

1338 Cromwell Ld to Sir T Wyatt 22 Feb (R.), As soon 
as any opportunity shall occur for the same 1363-7 
Buchanan Reform Si.Attdros'W^%. (tSpa) 8 Other thyngis 
to be doin as commodite and tyme occurris 1603 Camdfn 
Rem 60 That name doth often occurre in olde evidences, 
X763 Dodsley Leasmvesr^ The first object that occurs is 
a ruinated wall 1B18 Cruise Dtgest \td a) IV 470 The 
variety of cases that may occur in practice 1823 H J, 
Brooke Introd Crysiallogr. 250 The different classes of 
primary forms in which iriegnlar secondary forms occur. 
*851 Gosse Nat in jammea 103 About fourteen species 
r Hawthorne Amer Note-bks 

(1879) 1 , 131 Marble also occurs here Mod. The wild tulip 
IS said to occur in chalk-pits, 
b. To present itself to thought, come into one’s 
mind. Const to ; in mod use often with tt as 
subject, referring lo a following clause or phrase, 
X626 Bacon Sylva § 40X Thera doth not occurre to me, at 
this present, any use thereof, for profit tm Addison Sped, 
Na 105 V3 Such Reflexions as occurred to me upon that 
Subject. x8c» Malkin Gtl Bias v, 1 ? 22 It could not but 
occur to me mat you would be agreeably surprised 1833-6 
T. Eagles Sketener (1856' 86 A picture occurs to my recol- 
lection.^ 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III 5 New ideas occur 
to mm in the act of writing. Mod, It diQ not occur to me 
to mention it. 

3 To present itself in the coarse of events ; to 
happen, befall, take place as an event or incident, 

*S 49 Compl. Scot. 1 The vmuersal pestilens and raortalite, 
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that hes occurit mercyles amang the pepil 1382 Abp 
Hamilton Caicch (1884) 4 All variance and di^entioim that 
occuriis or may apperandly occuic, a 1680 Hutler Rem 
(1739) 1 . 13 It IS unceitain, when Such Wonders will occur 
'I'^en X833 Ure Philos Manuf 402 It is almost impossible 
foi an accident to occur 1862 Tkollope Oiley I xiv jir 
' lo Mis Oime she told all that had occuired 289X VV J 
Dawson Redempi E. Strahan vi 106 Repentance was not 
a thing which occuiTed and was done with 
4 Eccl (See quot , and cf CONCOB 2 e.) 

1863 Neai e Ess Liiurgiol xog One Festival occurs with 
another when the two feasts fall on the same day 
Ilence Occurring {pkv ng), ppl a, (now ’tate) 
X637 Gillespie Ettg Pop Cerem, i. vii 23 Fasts winch me 
appointed for ocumngcausas 1682 T Flatman Ileiachttis 
Ridens No 82 (1713) II. 249 To suggest the most occmiing 
and probable Conjectures 

Occur, Occure * see Ooker, Ochre. 
Occurrence rens). [prob. f Oocubhbnt : 
(see-ENCE), butef med.L, arc/wvtrwfiflJ (Du Cange), 
F occtm mce (1:1475 in Godef Compl) ] 
f 1 , An incidental meeting or encounter rare 
X607 loPSELL Fourf Beasts (1658) 366 WJien Androclcs 
was cast in among these savage beasts, the lion . came lo 
waid him softly so the man began to know him, and both 
of them to congiatulate each other in that their imprisonetl 
occur! ence 

2 The fact of occuiung, t, e. of presenting itbclf, 
being found or met with, turning up, or of happen- 
ing, taking place. 

1723 Watts Loqicw. v. Things of the most frequent Occui- 
rence a 1748 Waits (J ), Voyages detain the mind by the 
peipetual occurrente and expecialion of somctlimg new. 
i860 Tyndall Glac 11 vii 961 A number of facts of common 
occuirence, x866 Rogers Ap>ic ci* Priiei 1 , xxiv. 607 Jsvi- 
dence of the occuircncc of that fish on the Kentish {0.ist. 
x88o Geikie Phys. Geog, iv. § 24. 249 Landslips are of fit* 
quent occurrence 1807 IVestm Oast, 2 Nov. 3/2 A bnd 
whose occurrences m England can be counted on one hand 
3 . That which occurs or is met with, or presents 
itself, formerly sometimes with the sense of oppo- 
sition; now with an and pi * Something tliat 
occurs, liappens, or takes place ; an event, incident. 
( =OccoRRENT B. I, the earlier word for this.) 

XS39 Cromwell Let, to Wyatt 13 Feb. (R >, Here we 
have no notable news and occurrences. x6oi Siiaks. Tivel 
N. v. 1. 264 All the occurrence of my fortune since Hath 
beene betweene this Lady, and this Lord. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon 109 While we march, letTimasion with the horse 
scout before giuingaduertisement of all occuncncc. 1632 
Needham tr Seldetis Mare Cl 3 What Occurrences seem k> 
oppose the Dominion of Sea and what Arguments aie wont 
to bee made against it. xyxi STrrtr Sped No. 96 f 8 The 
chief Occui rences of my Life, 1719 Young 7 i*m nge v ii , The 
fix’d and noble mind Turns all occurrence to its own adv.in- 
tage. 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Conq i 1, 'I rust to occurrences 
for success x884tT LotzdsMetaph, 239 The relation in which 
empty Time stands to the occiiriences which f.iU within it, 
4 Eccl, (See Ocouu 4 ; cf CohouiuiKNCE 2 b.) 
1863 Nvjjlt. Ess. Liturgiol locj These aie all the occur- 
rences, etc which take place during this year. 1879, x8^ 
[sec Concurrencf 2 b] 

tOccurreucer, Ohs [Sec -erI.] 

One wlio narrates occiiriences ; a newsmonger. 

C16&0 Fears ^ jealousies Ceas'd 2 The Shams of an 
Occui rencer, or .. the base and detestable Artifices of the 
French Politicians; 

t OccuTrency- Obs ian\ [f next* see 

-ENCY ] » Occurrence 3. 

1636 Sandprson Setm, (16S9) 5x2 Discomsing on the 
occunency of the times 1683 U A Art ( ouvoise ai A 
suddain anger upon all occurreiities, Ihid 36 To laugh on 
eveiy slight occurrency 

Occurrent (^2>rent), a nndsh Now ^a?e. 
Also 6 oocorent, 6-7 ocourrant, -ento, (7 ob- 
current). [prob. a F. oemrren/^ -ant (J475 in 
Godef Compl )f ad L. ocewrent-em^ pr. pple. of 
occurrhe to Occur.] A. adj, 

1 . That OCCUI s, presents itself, or happens , occur- 
iing; ciurent (at a time or place). Somelimcb 
Thatpiesents itself casually or by the way, incidental. 

1^33 E. Harvfl in Ellis Otig Lett. Sei, 11, 1 1 , 71, 1 have 
wiitcn advising >ow of soche newis as hath bcu octouut, 
ciSSS Hari'seieid Divorce Hen. V^llI (Camden) 171 The 
manifold evamples wheieof be m stories occurrent x6qz 
Holland Phny I 161 M.Tiiy other accutents and uci in rent 
obiects x6pa Liriicow Timk x. 7 , 1 . being > oung,nnti within 
minority, in that occurrent time 1633 Ntssena 65 Four 
thousand Talents should be by them disburse lowaids the 
occurrent affairs x6s4Eari Monm Xx.Bcnthosilio'sWarn 
Flanders 266 To treat with the Duke », upon the olum- 
rent necessities of the League. i6« Dicglx tompl A mhn\s 
21, 1 make you partaker of such brutes as are line oLCiir- 
rent x8a2 T Taylor Apuleius,Phtlos. Plato i. 337 Some- 
thing unstable and occurrent is accustomed to inters eiie in 
things which weie undertaken with counsel and medita- 
tion i860 I. Taylor Sptr Hebr. Poetry (1^3) qx [Worth] 
which are technical or geographical, .. and which are rarely 
occurrent in Jitemture, 

t 2 . Liable to encounter (something); exposed 
or obnoxious to, Obs, rare. 

1366 Painter Pal Pleas. I. a6 It is not meete for them to 
be your gouernours, that be subicct and occurrant to enuic 
and reproch 
B. sb. 

1 . Something that occurs, presents itself, or meets 
one (formerly sometimes in an adverse way) , an 
event: = Ocoubrencb 3. (Common in i6th and 
17th c. ; now Obs or a rare archaism.) 

1538 Fox in Pocock Ref I 141, I wrote two letters 
unto you .. ascertaining you of my arrival and other occur- 
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rents theie 1563-87 Foxc A (1596) 260/r The King 
. thought to haue a staie by the cardinall ac;ainst all occur- 
rents. i6oa Shaks Ha 7 n v 11 368 So tell him with the 
occurrents more and lesse, Which haue solicited. x6xx Bible 
I Kings V. 4 There is neither aduersary, nor euill occurrent 
X648 Gac£ Iresi Ind, title-p , Divers Occurrents and Dangers 
that did befal in the said Journey X704 in B Church 
Pkthf's IVar {iBSj) II. 145 Arauaint me of your proceedings 
and all occurrents X873 H Rogers Ong BtbU vi (1875) 
S16 Receiving impressions horn every new occurrent 
i t "b. tramf A narration of what has happened , 
pi news Qbs, 

a 1577 Sir T Smith Comnvm^ Eng (i6«) 97 Such letters or 
occui rents as be sent to himselfe, 1596 Danett tr Comines 
(16x4) 158 The occurrents he had already leceiued of the 
Almains airmail X655 Digges Contpl Atnhass 222 For 
Italian news, I lefer your Honor to these inclosed Occurrents. 
t 2. A jieison or thing that meets, encounters, or 
runs against one Obs 

x59a R D, Hypnerotomachta 2, I resolved .. to get out, 
that I might the better eschew such suspected occurrents 
1607 Walkingtom Opi Glass xm 139 Another foole 
thought his huttockes were made of hntle glasse , wherefore 
he shunned all occurrents. xdxg Crookg Body of Man 582 
If it had beene made of a thicke and solide bone, it would 
not haue yeelded to outward occurrents 

t OccurBa’tioa. Ohs rare^'^, [ad. L. occursd^ 
tiffn-em, n. of action from occursdre to run to meet, 
freq. of occurr-Pre to Ocour ] = Ocodbsion. 

x6x5 Crooks Body <f Man 84 The slemne . is nearer to the 
occursation or confluence of outward obiects 

tOccUTSe. Obs, [ad.L occarsu-smeQtingfn, 
of action from occmr^irt to Oooue.] Meeting, 
x6ax Burtom Ancd Mel, i 111 iii 1, A suddaine accident, 
oocurse, or meeting 1647 Lilly Chr^ Asirol clvi. 653 Con- 
sideration had to the house in which the occurse doth 
happen 1692 Bentlev BoyU Led ii (1693) 25 This mutual 
Occurse, this Pulsion and Repercussion of Atoms. 

+ OooU*rsioil. Ohs, [ad L occurstcn^enti n of 
action from occurr-^e to OcooR,] The action, or 
an act, of ninning against something; attack; 
encounter; collision. 

*533 Bellenden Ltoyw, (1822) 351 Crete occutsiounis war 
maid be Yearns m the Romane landts a 1656 UssHJivi Ann 
VI (1658) 459 [He] wouldnotso much have dreaded thesudden 
occuTsion of any wild beast. 1678 Cudwortk Iniell Sysi 
I 11 fi 22. 97 The mutual Occui sions and Rencounters of 
Atoms. 174X Short in Phil Trans XLI 626 Running or 
dancing with sudden Occursions and Mixtures, like the 
Aurors Boreales 

+ Occu'rsive, Obs, [f,L. occurs-, ppl. stem 
of occurrire to OaouE + -ivs ] Such as may pre- 
sent itself, or be met with by the way. Hence 
f Ooou xslvely adv , by the way. 

X59a R D Hypmrotomachia 6$ b, Wipe out of thy re- 
membrance all forepassed gnefes, occursive troubles, igp* 

G Harvey Four Lett, 111, Some of them occursively pre- 
sented themselves in stationers shops — < Ptercds Super, 
202 The empetour Charles the fiftes army passing through 
Rome, occursively sacked the city. 

Occyan, Ocoyent, Occysion: see Ooean, 
OooiENT, OcoieioN. 

Ocean (^“*Jan), sb, (a ) Forms : 3-6 oocean, 
-lan, (40xlan, 4-5 oooioii(e, ocoyon, 5 -an), 4-6 
oooeaue, 5-6 -lano, 6 -®an, ooian, -eane, -yane, 
6- ocean [a. F. oc^an {pccean I2lh c. in Littr^), 
ad L. o^an-us, f Gr. bit/aavds, ong the great stream 
or river (cf. fioos ‘^neavoTo, irorafibs, in 

Homer) supposed to encompass the disk of the 
earth, and personified as *flie god of the great 
primeval water*, the son of Uranus and Gaia, and 
husband of Tethys ; hence, the great outer sea, as 
opposed to the Mediterranean.] 

1 The vast body of water on the surface of the 
globe, which surrounds the land ; the main or great 
sea. (Down to ^ 1650, commonly before 

1400 also sea ocean, sea of ocean mareoceanum 

(Csesar Bell, Gall, Ii. vii, Tacitus Hist, iv. xii); 
OF. meroceane, octanne, occeanne iner, where oceane 
was adj fern, qualifying mer ; and ocean may some- 
times have been viewed as an adj. in Eng.) 

In early times, when only the one great mass of land, the 
Eastern hemisphere, with its islands, was knovm, the o^an 
was the Great Outer Sea of boundless extent, everywhere 
smrounding the land, as opposed to the Mediterranean and 
other inland seas . „ „ , » t l 

(«) c xaoo St Brandan 16 in S, Eng Leg I 220 In pe 
mochele se of Occean [ilf-Sl Harl, 2277 occian] as ore louerd 
be hath i-send ^1374 Chaucer Boeih iv met. vi iii 
(Camb MS) The same sterre vrsa .. ne coueytith nat to 
deeyn his flaumhes in the see of the occian 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P R viii xxviu. (Tollera MS,), pe sonne was 
faste by be see of occian [L yuxia mare oceanmn^^ 
Maundev (1839) xm 143 Toward the see Occyan in Inde 
1483 Caxton Gold Leg 412 b/2 The hete of thocce^ see 
ttoewe them to the refudge, xS4S Brinklow Compl, 

I thynck it is as well possyble for the ocyane se to be with- 
out water 1632 Earl Monm tr. Benivoogho sHut Relat 
X These Provinces are inviron'd by the Oce^ S^ W 44 
OzEL tr Brantomds Sp, Rhodomoniades 38 The lUng had 
given Orders to the Great Ocean-Sea, X847 Mary Hownr 
Ballads 71 The ocean-sea doth moan and moan Like an 

™^)^X3W Cursor M, 1139s A folk ferr and first vncuth, 
Wonnand be pe est occean [v rr occyon, -eane,-ione]. X340-70 


and th* Occaean ouerstride. 163s Swan Spec A/ vi § 2 (1643) 
187 The ocean, is thatgenerall collection of all waters, which 
environeth the world on every side. 17x3 Young Last Day 
I 34 See how earth smiles, and hear old ocean roar x8ox 
Campbell Ye Manners of Eng ii, The deck it was their field 
^ fame. And Ocean was their grave. 1834 Rat, Plulos III 
Phys Geog 2/1 (U. K. S ) The Ocean is ^read over nearly 
seven-tenths of the globe, 

2 One of the mam areas or regions into which 
this body of water is divided geographically. 

These divisions are partly natural, through ihe in terven tion 
of poitions of land, partly arbitrai-y for geographical con- 
venience It IS usual to reckon five of them, the Atlantic^ 
Pacidc^ Indian, Arctie, and Antaictic Oceans, of which 
the first two aie sometimes subdivided into Noithern and 
Southern. But the Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic really 
form one great ocean, the ^South Sea ‘ j of which the At- 
lantic and Arctic again form a smaller prolongation, divided 
from the laiger basin only by an imaginary line drawn 
between the southern points of Africa and Ametica, The 
name ocean was formerly given to smaller portions of some 
of these , the North Sea has stiU the synonym German Ocean, 
X387 Trevisa (Rolls) I 53 pere be see of occean of 

Athlant brekep out [1432-50 (Harl MS) the occean At- 
lantyke] i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 51 The Spanish Atlantick 
Ocean, 1684 tc.^Eutroptusvu 96 He marched a Conquerour | 
even to the Biitish Ocean. X7a7-4i Chambers Cycl s v. | 
According to Maty, the ocean may be commodiously divided ^ 
into superior or upper, and inferior or lower. Upper 
Ocean which the Ancients called the extenor, as environing 
all the known parts of the world. . Inferior ov American 
Ocean ..which washes the coast of America, unknown m 
great measure, at least, to the Ancients, xno-6 Bailey 
(folio) s, V Ocean, Hyperborean Ocean Paanck Ocean . . 
South Ocean. x8x4 Scott yrnl, Voy, Lightk Yacht g Aug , 
As the Atlantic and German Oceans unite at this point, a 
frightful tide runs here 1827 Ld KiNGin Hansard 28 Mar. 
(1828) XVII. 1X3 It was as feasible to bring about such an 
event as it was to attempt to ‘ bottle off the Atlantic ocean * 
x8a8 J. H, Moore Pract Hoang (ed 20) 54 That part of 
the North Atlantic Ocean lying between Europeand America 
IS frequently called the Western Ocean x88o Gfikie Phys 
Geog 1. § 5> 35 Though the sea is one continuous liquid mass, 
it has been for the sake of convenience In description divided 
into different areas, termed oceans. 

8 . tram/, and An immense or boundless 
expanse of anything; liyperbolically, a very great 
or mdefinate quantity. 

x5go Spenser F Q ii. 11. 22 A Beare and Tygre being met 
on Lyhicke Ocean wide t5gx Shake Two Gent ii vii 
69 A thousand oathes, an Ocean of lus teares, Warrant me 
welcome to my Protheus X642 Sir T Stafford in Lismere 
Papers Ser, ii, (1888) V, 82 , 1 am now plung'd into an ocean 
of troubles. 1649 J H Motion to Pari Adv Learn, 26 
Then are they . with their paper-l^rks committed to the 
great Ocean of Learning azjxx "SiTK EdmufuiPoet Wks 
X721 11 . 167 Oceans of Sweetness overflow'd the Shore, And 
yet his thirsty Spint long’d for more tSxa Bhackenridge 
Views of Louisiana (18x4) xxo To the left, we behold the 
ocean of pratne, with islets at intervals 1827 Kcble Chr 
Y , Evening xiv. Till m the ocean of Thy love We lose 
ourselves in Heaven above X834 Mrs Somerville Conncx 
Phys Sc XXVI (1849) 273 The ocean of light and heat per- 
petually flowing from the sun z84p Macaulay Hist Eng 
111 1 . 338 Ale flowed in oceans for the populace. 

4 . attnb, and Comb, a. simple attnb. (often 
hyphened) : of or pertaining to the ocean m its 
natural and physical relations, as ocean arm, bed, 
bottom, brim, cerue, chff, current, depth, flood, foam. 
Jowl, ice, isle, level, mam, monster, nymph, rock, 

1 oil, storm, tide, water, wave, etc.; connected with 
the ocean, m its commercial, political, or social 
aspects, as ocean hne, hner, port, postage, pemer, 
scout, steamer, war, warrior, etc 
X87X R Ellis Catullus w 9 Propontis, or the gusty Pontic 
*Ocean-arni X637 Mjlton Lyemas 168 So sinks the day- 
star m the *Ocean bed x886 A Winchell Walks Geot 
Field 197 There must have been an *ocean-bottom for the 
very first sediments to rest on 1667 Milton P L v 140 
The Sun » yet hov’nng o're the *Oceaa brim 1808 Scott 
Marm i xxix, To fair St Andrews bound, Within the 
^ocean cave to pray 1847 Mary Howitp Ballads 346 Every 
bird that builds a nest on *ocean-cliffs is min& 18^ Kane 
ArcU Expl, I. xxiii 339 The influence which *ocean-cur- 


Wonnand be >e est occean [v rr occyon, -eane,-ione]. 

Alex, Bind 533 pat Jmu miht ouur oxian, wil» pm ost ^le. 

Caxton Eneydos xxiu 84 About the lymytes of the 
Crete see that men calle occeane in the marches or the sonne 
goynge-vnder 1591 Spenser Rwm ofTme S 4 * For from 
the one he could to th' other coast, Stretch his strong thighe.^ 
VOL. VII. 


Mind tn Matter 39 He knew that the work of death goes 
on in *ocean-deptns as elsewhere X884 R- Bridges Prome- 
theus s This variegated *ocean-floor of theair. x8x8 Shelley 
Rosalind 4* H xoga Frankincense, Whose smoke, wool- 
white as *ocean foam. Hung an dense flocks x 864 Tennyson 
En Arden 584 The myriad shriek of wheeling *ocean fowl 
x6^ Milton P L, iv 354 The Sun hasting now with prone 
can eer To th* *Ocean lies 1900 Whitaker s Ahnaaiack 7x3 
heading, A Review of the Earliest Steamboats and *Ocean 
Lines x6oo W, Watson Decacordmt (1602) 237 Tossed to 
and fro vpon the ^Ocean maine 28x9 Shelley Cyclops 
243 Calypso and the glaucous *ocean Nymphs. x8sx A 
Lawrence De^ to Daniel Webster, A large reduction 
on the ♦ocean-postage between the two countnea 1885 
Tennyson The Fleet 11, His Isl^ the mightiest ♦Ocean- 
power on earth. 1824 J Bowring Anihol 61 Sterner 
than the ♦ocean-rock That stands unmoved by tempest 
shock. x87a Symonds Introd, Stud Dante 230 Dante’s 
Rime has no Homeric ♦ocean-roll. x8x^ Walker Poems 
146 (Jod ) Tidings of war and death I bring, 1 ‘he ♦Ocean- 
scout replied x86x W. Fairbairn Addr Bnt Assoc , The 
large ♦ocean steamers abundantly show what can be done 
wiw iron X768 Beattie Minstr i xxxviii. The hollow 
murmur of the ♦ocean-tide *8*7 Kcble CJir* Y , 1st iS“. 
Advent, Some majestic cloud, That o’er wild scenes of 
♦ocean-war Holds its still course m Heaven afar. x8ox 
Campbell Ye Manners 0/ Eng iv, Then, then, ye *Ocean- 
warnors 1 Our song and feast shall flow To the fame of your 
name X775 Romans Flonda App 65 If in the morning 
you find yourself in ♦ocean water, run SW by S for the 
Matancas. 1590 Spenser F Q, h- x. s The ♦ocean wanes. 


1667 Milton P. Z. hi. 339 Where bounds were set To 
darkness, such as bound the Ocean wave. 

b. instnimental and locative, as ocean-hm n, ^com- 
passed, -flooded, -girdled, -going, -guarded, -rocked, 
-severed, -skirted, -smelling, -sundered adjs , ocean- 
fat er, -flyer, -goer , similative, as ocean-wide adj. 

1886 A Winchell WalksGeol, Field xQjVf& must look on 
all these rocks as ♦ocean-bom, 1885 H O Forbes Nat, 
Wand, E Arehap 112 The most ♦ocean-compassed speck 
a x8o6 K White Chrishad l xxvi, The spmt that commands 
The ♦occan-ferer’s life 2878 B, Taylor Deukahon iii. i 95 
The*ocean-flooded throats Of headland caverns i&B^Pall 
Mall G 15 Aug. 4/1 The procession of steamers of all sorts 
and conditions, spick-and-span ♦ocean-goers, graceful 
yachts, and ugly barges, is never ending 1885 Whitaker s 
450/2^ Lines of steamships omitted because 
they do not fall within the category of ' ♦ocean-going ' ships, 
1838 Miss Pardoe Rwer 4- Desert II. 45 As the day god 
sank to his ♦ocean-rest 1895 Stead in Westm Gaz 4 Sept 
3/3 The ♦ocean severed members of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
i86ri Tennyson En Arden 94 Enoch’s ocean-spoil In *ocean 
smelling osier 1863 W. Phillips Speeches i 4 No matter 
whether the hne be an imaginary one or *ocean-wide. 

c. Special combs , as ocean-basin, the depres- 

sion of the earth*s surface in which an ocean lies , 
ocean- crown (I'hetl) the imaginary symbol of the 
sovereignty of the seas; ocean-foimtain (rhet), 
the source of the waters of the ocean; ocean god, 
a marine deity, esp Hie Roman Neptune , ocean 
greyhound, a ihetorical appellation of a swift 
ocean steamer; ocean-god % also, the 

monarch of an island or maiitimc region ; ocean- 
lane, a lane or track across the ocean; esp. a 
track pi escribed for ocean steamers; ocean-palace 
(yhet!), a sumptuonsly fitted and furnished ocean 
passenger-steamer; oceau-xiver, ocean-stream, 
the great stream anciently supposed to encompass 
the earth (see sense i) ; ooean-sea (see sense i) , 
ocean tramp (see quots.), ocean-trout (U.S), 
the menhaden {Centu Diet 1891). 

x886 Act Vici c 26. Sched B 11 Class 4. (9) The ex- 

pedition of Her Majesty’s ship ' Challenger ’ to investigal e 
the physical and biological conditions of the great *ocean 
basins i86xW F CouAES-HtstEne Z*A 150 When Britain 
began to take her first steps towards winning that ♦ocean 
crown which she now so proudly wears xdyx True Non- 
conf 3 All pur gloryings . ought to be carried back to, 
concentred in, and swallowed up of the *Ocean-fountain, 
whence they proceed 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 24 The one- 
eyed children of the *Ocean God, The man-destroying 
Cyclopses 1891 Daily Chrott 34 Mar (Farmer), An un- 
armoured cruiser, a 'commerce destioyer’ .. capable of 
catching any of the great ♦ocean gieyhounds. 1725 Porn 
Odyss, XL 161 A threefold offering to his altar bung and 
hail the ♦Ocean-King xBxg Shelley Cyclips 266 Great 
offspring of the ocean-king. 1842 Tennyson Voyage How 
oft we saw the Sun retire, . Fall from his ♦ Ocean-lone of fire, 
And sleep beneath his pillar’d light 1 1900 E C Brodrick 

Me»t fy lntpr 60 The so-called ♦ocean -palaces which now 
crowd the Atlantic, the Mediterranean [etc ]. 1667 Milton 
P L \ zoz That Sea-beast Leviathan, which God of all his 
works Created hugest that swim th’ ♦Ocean stream 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss,, *Ocean Tramps or Traanp 
Steamers, a nautical term apphed to all seagoing steamships 
(outside the regular liners i, e not confined to one particular 
trade) which earn their freight solely by cargo-canying to 
all or any parts of the woila 2899 Daily News g Jan 6/r 
Ocean tramps or cargo boats, jerry-built, runup by contract. 
Hence (nonce-wds,) Ooeaneda., provided with 
an ocean or oceans ; f O ceaner, one of on oceanic 
race; O'oeauct, a small ocean; O’ceaufal, as 
much as an ocean contams, an immense quantity , 
O’ceaoily adv., in a manner like that of the ocean. 

1853 Alex. Smith Poems Sonn, i, A poiter is a porter 
though his load Be the ♦oceaned world 1658 Harrington 
Oceana This an Army of ♦Oceanersin then own Country 

will never bear x68i Cotton Wond Peak (ed 4) 26 Three 
minutes space To highest mark this ♦oceanet does raise 
2883 Stevenson Silverado Sg (1886) 34 It [the air] came 
pouring over these green slopes by the ♦oceanful 1835 Clare 
Rural Muse 167 The chill air comes around me ♦oceanly 

Oceania (ffuj*i^'nia). [mod.L, ad.F. Oceanic 
(Malte Brun, c 1812), f. L, ocean-us, after Asta, 
Polynesia, and other names of parts of the world J 
A general name for the islands of the Pacific and 
Its adjacent seas. 

1849 Syst, Umv, Geog 967 Oceanica or Oceania this name 
has been employed by the French geographers and adopted 
by those of othci nations 2857 Chambers' Inform, II 296/t 
Oceania.. naturally divides itself into three great sections-— 
Malaysia, Australasia, and Polynesia 18^ Penny CycL 
and Supp 470/2 Oceania, a name given by Balbi and other 
French geographers to a fifth division of the earth x86o 
Farear Ong, Lat^ 167 In Oceania it has been asserted 
that nearly every island or gioup of islands possesses a 
speedi which barely offers any affinity with that of the 
neighbouring groups 

Oceanian (ffujt’i^'nian), a and sb, [ad. F. 
oedanun (cf. quot. 1831), f oedan Ooeak.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Pacific Ocean 
and Its islands, or to Oceania generally. 

X831 Westm Rev Jan 19 Of the various races into which 
the population of the innumerable islands scattered through 
the vast extent of the Pacific Ocean have been divided, the 
first ..is tKat termed by M Lesson The Oceanian [m Hist 
Nat de VHomme\ Ibtd , Attributing a high degree of 
beauty to the Oceanian women 2899 Westm, Gaz, 9 Jau. 
S/t [From the Gaulois\ The loss wbitm she [Great Britain] 
would suffer by the eventful dislocation of her Amencan 
and Oceanian possessions. 
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OOHLOOBAOY. 


B sb, A native of Oceania ; a Polynesian. 

1831 jyesim Rev Jan 19 The Oceanians are superior in 
beauty of form and features, to the other races inhabiting 
the South Sea islands t86i HuLMa tr M.oqmit-Tandoni* 
iir 26 The Malays or Oceanians 

Oceanic (^"/ziSg’nik), [ad, med. or modX. 
oceanic'Us, f. oceanus Ooeak : cf F. oUanique 
(1548 in B[atz.-Darm., also in Cotgr. 1611) and -10 ] 

1 , Of or pertaining to, situated or living in or by, 
the ocean j flowing into the ocean 

1655 [see OCEANIHE] X7SS in Johnson. *772-84 Cooic 
Voy {1790) VI aii6 Gulh, petrels, and other oceanic birds 
1830 Lyell Pnnc, Giol I 244 The population of all oceanic 
deltas are particularly exposed tosunei bysuch catastrophes 
1834 Mrs Somerville Connex P/iys Sc xv. (1849) 135 The 
Gulf-stream and other oceanic rivers x8sx-6 Woodward 
Maihtsca ra The oceamc-snail, and multitudes of other 
Hoating molluscs, pass their lives on the open sea 1859 
Dari\in Ortg,Spec iv (1873) 8* An oceanic island atfiist 
sight seems to have been bi^ly favourable for the pioduc- 
tion of new species 1869 Rawlinson Amc Htst la The 
nvers of the circumjacent plains are oceanic, Le they 
mingle themselves with the waters of the gieat deep. x88o 
W B Carpenter in Cent No 38 596 The proper 
oceanic area isa portion of the crust of the earth depressed 
with tolerable umfornuty some thousands of feet below the 
land area. 

2 . Of the nature of an ocean, ocean-like; of 
immense extent or magnitude; vast. 

a X834 Coleridge Notes Eng Dvmnes (1853) I 209 His 
reading had been oceanic 1834 — Table i 15 Mar , The 
body and substance of his [Shalbpere's] works came out of 
the unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind 

3 Of or pertaining to Oceania; ^OoBANrAlf A. 
1842 Prichard N&t atsi, Man 33a The Oceanic race, is, 
on the other hand, the most beautiful of all the nations 
who inhabit the isles of the Great Southern Ocean X857 
CAoanbers* Ittfamt II 296/r The native inhabitants of all 
these islands formm^ the Oceanic section of the M ongolidae 
in Or. Latham’s classmcation. 

Oceanica (c«JV|ae*nika), [modX., ad F. Ocian* 
iqm, earlier form of Qcianie^ = Oceania. 

183a Lyell Pnnc Geot 11 , 296 An area in eastern 
Oceanica, studded with minute islands. 1842^ Prichard 
Nat Ht&U Man 326 The human inhabitants of Oceamca 
divide themselves into three groups 1849 [see Oceania] 
Oceanid (^sPanid), Plur. -ids, and in Gr X. 
form II Ooeanides (^Uszim'nidfz). [ad. Gr uiiceavls, 
pi, -tfiss, F. OcdanUe (1732 m Dtct Tr^oux^J] 

1 In Greek mythology, A nymph of the ocean, 
one of the daughters of Oceaniis and Tethj^s 
x8te Liddell & Scott Gr Lex,, ’Oxeavd?, Oceanus . sire 
of Thetis and of all the Oceanids 1890 A i/tenxuvt 28 Api 
57B The white Oceanids flash to and fro with noiseless 
gliding 1897 Westm Gaz 12 Jan a/i Hearing in the 

g entle play of the waves round the piomontory the song of 
le Sirens or the Oceamdes. 


2 . in pL A term applied to marine mollusca, as 
distinguished from jfhiades or * Fresh-water shells’, 
t Oce*an±iie, a, Ods. rare [f L. ouai>ns h- -inb ^ ] 

1656 Blount Glos 50 g> , Oceanick, Oceantne, belonging to 
the Ocean or Mam Sea 1658 m Phillips 
Oceaiiograplier(<?“J?an^?*graf3j). [f Oghano- 
GBAPHY + -BE \ after geographer, etc ] One who 
studies or is versed in oceanography 
x886 W. Dittmar in Eiuycl Bni 3 QCI 613/a One of the 
foremost duties of observing oceanographers 1896 Deuly 
News s Sept 5/3 The Scottish oceanographer. Dr. John 
Murray, and the French Admiral Duperr«, were elected 
honoraty presidents 


Oceanographio (dbJVaen^igrse’ftk), a. [f. as 

prec. + -10, after geographic, etc ] Of or pertain- 
ing to oceanography; thalassographic, 
ifo3 Athenmtm ao May 641/1 An abstract of Admiral 
Makarof’s little work on oceanographic researches 1899 
Pop Set Monthly LV, 375 The foundation stone of an 
oceanographic museum was laid. 

as prec. +^li J Relatin/ to, dealing witL* 
oceanography. 

, i?9S EailyNews 14 Sept 3/2 The Section was left free to 
follow Mr H N. Dickson m his oceanographical research 
in the North Sea 1900 Fop Set, Monthly Mar 620 One of 
the most impoitant scieotiiic enterprises was the German 
oceanographical expedition. 

Hence Oceanographically acb,, as regards 
oceanography, 

1883 Dittmar in Proc Pkilos Soc Glasgow XVI s6 
Oceanographically speaking, the salimty [of the waters] is 
a function of geographic position, depth, and time, 

Oceaaographjr (H'anp [A mod for- 

mation (Ger. oceanograpJm, £:i88o), f. Gr. 
ocean, on the pattern of geography, hydrography, 
etc. {OeSanographe was used m Fr in 1584 
(Godefroy Compi ), but did not then suivive,)] 
That branch of physical geography which treats 
of the ocean, its form, physical features, and pheno- 
mena; = THAbASSOGRAPHY. 

^ 1883 Dittmar m Proc Philos, Soe Glasgow XVI. 56 An 
interesting German book on Oceanography, which has lately 
come out. 1884 Aihenseum 23 Aug. 342/3 Prof. Dittmar 
^ntrivea to discuss incidentally a number of questions of 
the deepest interest m connexion with oceanography, xgoo 
Euilm Rev, Jam 158 Oceanography dates only from the 
ci^mencement of the Challenger investigations. 
Oeeono'logy. rare-\ [f. Gr. dtzeeav^s Ocean 
L® discourse ; after geology, etc] «prec. 
(Webster 1864.) ^ 


+ OcG'anous, i2f. Obs, rare^\ [{."L^oeean-tts •¥ 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to the ocean (Dailey 
1730-1800; in early edd. stiessed ocec^notis). 
Oceanward, -wards Janwpicl, -wpidz), 
adv, \a ) [See -ward and -wards.] Towards or 
in the direction of the ocean. 

1835 Bailey Mystic 7 Swift as eagle pouncing, drops 
Oceanwards 1870 Morris Eai'ihly Par 1 i ii Therefore 
my gold shall buy us Boideaux swords And Boideaux wine 
as we go oceanwards 189X Chami Jml, 14 Feb 112/2 
For centuries oceanward it has flowed on. 
b as adj, (only in form •‘Ward)^ 

Mod The oceanward view is better than the landward. 

O’ceanways, adv, rare [See -ways.] =next. 
IX 1649 Drumm of Hawth. Poems Wks, (1711) 4 Vast 
solitaiy mountains, pleasant plains, Embroidered meads, 
that ocean-ways you reach 

Oceanwise (0»Janw3iz), adv, [See -wise] 
By way of the ocean 

1878 Perry Pol Econ, 556 AH this was designed to keep 
the carrying tiade, both coastwise and oceaiiwibe to American 
bottoms 

Ocellar (t?se*lai), a [f L, ocelUus -f- -arI ] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ocelli or small simple 
eyes of insects or other Atthropoda 
1891 Cmi Did, Ocellar triangle, a three-sided space, 
sharply defined m many insects, on which the ocelli are 
placed. 

2 In Petrography, Appbed (after Rosenbusch 
1887) to that structure of rocks m which minute 
individual components of one mineral are arranged 
in ladiating aggregations round another mineral. 

(Many authors regard the ‘ocellar’ stiucture as simply a 
variety of the * centric ' structure of Becke, 1878) 
x88p Judd m Q yml, Geol, Soc May 176 The structures 
which specially distinguish these granophync rocks are. . 
the centric or ocellar structure,. and the drusy or miarolitic 
structures 


uceuary, a, lu as prec. + -aby j « uoellab i. 
Ocellaiy plates, same as iniergemtal plaies {Syd, Soc 
Lex 1892). Ocellary segments or nugs {Entom ), supposed 
primary segments of the preoral region, of which the ocelli 
aie viewed as representing the jointed appendages, 

1864 Webster, Ocellary, pertaining to ocelli 

Ocellate (p*seh% ose Ut), a [ad.L. ocelldt-us 
having little eyes, f ocellm eyelet : see -ate 2.] 
rffext 

1837 MAYNr:.£:Q^^s. Lex 788/2 Marked by spots imitating 
the pupil of the eye ocellate. 1870 A. R Wallace Nat 
Select, iv. 181 A group of pale coloured butterflies, more or 
less adorned with ocellate spots. xBpa in Syd Soc. Lex. 
Ocellated (p sel^Hed), a. [f as prec. + -ED 1 ] 

1 Marked or ornamented with an ocellus or 
ocelli ; having eye-like spots. 

X713 Dfrham Phys Theol viii vi 416 A veiy beautiful 
reddish ocellated [butterfly] lays its black Offspring 
on the Leaves of Nettles, 1864 P L, Sclater Guide Zool 
Gai 18 This gorgeou s scheme of decoration may be observed 
as occumng also m the Ocellated Turkey of Honduras. 
X870 Gillmore Reptiles Birds m, 111 In the Ocellated 
Luard, the upper part of the body is green, vanegated, 
spotted, and reticulated or ocellated with black 

2 F ormed like a small eye , said of a small round 
spot surrounded by a ring of a different colour 

1828 Stark Elem Nat Hut, I 428 Body .brown above, 
white below .. marked by whitish ocellated spots 1870 
Hooker Stud Flora 266 Digitalis put purea .. corolla, 
purple, speckled with ocellated spots. 

OceUa'tiou. [f£ ocelldd-ttsO^'&vLhN^, 
see -Aipioir ] An eye-shaped marking, 

1846 D^a Zooph (X848] igi The tentacles marked with 
ashy ocellations near their base •• 

Ocelli-, combining form of L. oceilus eyelet, 
used in forming terms of Zoology and Botany, as 
Ooellicyst (^sedisist), riie rudimentary eye or 
visual spot 01 Hydrozoa; hence OceILic3r*jstic a ; 
OcelUferouB (ps 61 i fSras) a,, bearing an ocellus or 
ocelli, ocellated, Ooe-Uiform a., having the 
form of an ocellus or little eye; OceUlgerotis 
(f7seli djeras) a = ocelHferous {Cent Diet ). 

x8^ Goodsir in Proc, Berw Nat. Club II. No 12. 114 It 
IS dilated, and gives attachment dorsally to the ocelli- 
ferous tubercle iSfiM W. Clark Van der Hoeveits Zool. 
X 202 With two ocelliform points 

II Ocellus (ose*li^^s). PI ocelli (-ai). ocel- 
lus little eye, dim, of oculm eye.] 

1 A little eye or eyelet; spec, a. One of the 
simple, as distinct from the compound, eyes of 
insects and some other Arthropoda, etc. ; a stemma. 
b. The simple or rudimentary eye or visual spot of 
Mollusca, Hydrozoa, and other animals, c. One of 
the facets or segments of a compound eye. (Nearly 
always used in//.) 

18x9 G. Samouelle Eniomol, Compend, 273 Ocelli or 
steiniiiata not distinct. xSxS Stark Elem Nat Hut II 


— if iiiiuuic Qi lue loreneaa a twi 

ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different structure from th 
ordinary confound eyes, on the sides of the head. x86o E 
UssHER in Ei^ Mech, 3 Dec 271/3 Catch your fly an 
with a leim you will see his ocular organ divided int 
numerous facets or ocelli. 1879 Lubbock Sci, Lect, iii. 8 
In most ants There are generally three ocelli arranged 1 
a triangle on the top of their heads, and on each side a lare 
f Allen Colour Sense ul 27 Th 

simplest form in which they [visual organs] occur is that c 
the oceili among naked eyed Medusae, 


I 2 A coloured spot surrounded by a ring or rings 
I of different colour, as found on some feathers, 
I butterflies’ wings, etc. ; an eye-like spot, an eyelet. 

1826 Kirby & Si. Entomol IV. 286 Ocellus,^ an eye like 
spot in the Wings of many Lepidoptera, consisting of annuli 
I of different colours, inclosing a central spot or pupil x87X 
Darwin Desc Man I. xi. 397 The lower surface is magnili- 
cently ornamented by an ocellus of cobalt-blue, Ibui II 
xiv 132 1879 Cassells Techn Etiuc, IV. 39/a A clem 

ocellus in each ot the four wings 

Oceloid (^us/loid), a. Zool, lare, [f. ocel{ol) 
see next + -oiD,] Kcscmblmg or akin to the 
ocelot : applied to a group ot American spotted 
Pehdfs, X89X III Cent, Diet, 

Ocelot (^a*s/I^t). [a. F, ocelot, abndged by 

Buffon from the Mexican name tlalocelotl (Her- 
nandez), f. ilalli field -i- oceloil tiger, jaguar By 
thus dropping the qualifying element, Buffon took 
the Mexican name of the jaguar as the appella- 
tion of another feline beast, (Cf. Simeon Diet, 
Langtie Nahuail 1885.)] A leopard-like feline 
quadruped {Felis pardctlis) of Central and South 
Ameiica, about three feet in length ; the prevailing 
colour is grey, beautifully marked with numerous 
elongated fawn spots edged with black ; the under 
parts are white or whitish with black markings ; 
also called tigei-cat, leopard-cat, 

X774 Goldsm Nat //ist, II. X48 Tbc catamotincam which 
IS the (Dcelot of Mr Buffon. 185* Mayne Run Scalp 
Hunters l\ui. 434 Have you seen the captive ocelot V 
Ooh (ox), wterj, Irish and A? Also ooho 
[Ir, and Gael. ochl\ An exclamation of surpnsc, 
regret, or sorrow; ah I oh I och hm\ alas! 

15*8 Rede we (Arb) 59 Och, theio w nether duke ne 
barone But they are constrayned to croutche, Befoie this 
butcherly sloutohe, 15^ King Henry's Murder in A/. 
Papers Scot, (P, R, O ) XIII, No. 47 His sorry song was 
Oche, and Wallaway. *572 Lament, Lady ScotL 401 in 
Poems Reform I 230 Och, Lord (quod he) now gif 
me patience. x8ax Galt Ann, Parish xiv. 1:40 But ocU 
how ! this was the last happy summer that we had for 
many a year in the parish 1838 J. Grant Sh, Lend 62 
Och t by the mother that bore me, but that’s just the thing 
for him, xSoo W. A Wallace Only a Sister 338 Och I 
lausy me 1 What’s in the taking now, dearie? 

Ocha, variant of Oke, Turkish weight, 

Ocham, Ochamie, obs. ff. Oakum, Occamy. 
Ochane, obs. form of ochom, Oiione, 
t Oche, V, Obs, rare, [a. OF, oschter, ocjicr, to 
notch, nick, cut a deep notch m (12th c. in Godef.), 
app. =s Pr. auscar. Cal, oscari—h, *ahsectlre lo cut 
off or away ; see Korting ] trails. To cut as with 
a blow ; to lop 

? 121400 Morte Arth 2565 An nlet cnameldo he oches in 
sondire Ihd 4246 Swappes of |jc swerde hanUc . , Atm 
inche fro J?e elbowe, he ochede it m sondyre. 

Ocher, Ocherous, Ochery; see Ochre, Ocii- 

ROUS, OOHRY. 

Ochldore. (See quot., which appears to be the 

only authority for the word.) 

i88x C Kingsley WesUvard Ho li, ‘01 the ochidore I 
look to the blue ochidore I Who’vc put ochidore to maistri's 
pole?' It was too true neatly inserted between 'his ««Lk, 
and his collar as he stooped forward, was .1 l«irge live slunc- 
crab, holding on tight with both hands. (It does not appear 
whence Kingsley got thus name. One old fisherman, still 
alive at Clovelly, remembers that Kingsley so called the 
Spider-crab Maya Squmado (not the Shore-crab) • but he 
never heard any one else do so.— Letter from Rev. T. h, 
Simkin, Rector of Clovelly, xo Dec 190X ) 

t Ochiern. Sc Hist, Also 7oo]i6rzi, pogtiorn, 
oget-theym, [Phonetic reduction of Gael, big- 
thighearna young lord (^^ young, iigheania lord).] 

' A young lord, the son of a chief' (Maclcod and 
Dewar). 

1609 Sklye Reg Maj 73 Item, the nui[r]chct of the dochter 
of ane Thane, or Ochiern, twa k>e. or twelue hcbdlmgs. 
Ibid, r7b(6r<2/ Alex ii,a 15), The king alUnerlie wil haue 
the vnlaw that is, of ane Thane, six ky e, and ane zoung kow \ 
of ane Ochiern, fivetene zowes, or sex hcliillings. 16x4 hvL* 
Hon, TheCro and the Kelchynof them were 

both alike, as the Merchet of a Thanes daughter and an 
Ochem’s. Where Earles, Earles sonnes, Thanes, Ochierns 
and the like are distinguisht by their Croes, the name of 
« occunrs not. x86o G Innes Scot in Mid, Ages vi. 
181 The nephew of a thane, or an oget-theyrn, u as estimated 
^ forty four cows. 1872 E. W Robertson Hist, Ess. 140 
The uiane, his son, and the ogtiern of the laws of the Scots 
mid Breti. corresponding with the knight, his son, and the 
holder m knight's fee. 

Ochimy, obs. form of Occamy. 
Iipclilesis(pkir*sis). [a Gr disturbance, 

f. 6 x\(Tv to move, disturb, f. 6 x 7 <os crowd, throng.] 
The condition of unhealthmess product by 3 ie 
crowding of a number of persons under one roof. 
So OoUe'tio a, [cf. Gr. ^xXijri/ftJv, F ochltitque'], 
pertaining to, or affected by ochlesis: cf. Ocrlotio* 
1837 m Mayne Expos, Lex, 1892 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Oclilocracy (pklp krasi) Also 6-7 -tie, -ty, 
-0x6, -sxe. [a. F. ochlocraite (1568 xn Hatz.-Darm.), 
a Gr. h'gKoKpa.ria mob-rule, L a crowd + 
-/f/xiTia rule, authonty: sce-CRAOY. Also in ifithc. 
in the Latin form oc&Iocratta»’\ Govemment by 
the mob or lowest of the people; mob-mle. 

1584 J, Stockwood Serm, C ij b, OcMocratia, such a states 
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as in which the rude and rusticall people moderate all thinges 
after their owne luste 1594 R. Ashley tr L(^5 le Ray 16 b, 
There followeth a Democratic , by the outrages, and iniqui- 
ties whereof, is againe erected the Ochlocrati& 1632 C 
Bownikg Si Eccl ofKtttgd (1634) If it begin to degene- 
rate into an Ochlocratie 1697 Potter Aititq Greece i. iv 
(1715) 16 Pericles , .brought in a confus’d Ochlocracie, whereby 
the Populac^and basest of the Rabble obtam’d as great a 
share in the Government, as Persons of the Highest Birth 
and Quality *791 Mackintosh Vtnd GaUtess Wks. 1846 
III 103 The authority of a corrupt and tumultuous popu- 
lace has indeed been regarded rather as an ochlocracy than 
a democracy,— as the despotism of the rabble, not the 
dominion of the people. x888 Bryce A7ner Coin7nw* III 
V. xcv 337 The commonest of the old charges agamst demo- 
cracy was that it passed into ochlocracy. 

Ochlocrat (pkl^JkrEet). [f prec. after ansto-> 
crati etc. • see -obat,] An advocate or partisan 
of ochlocracy. 

xB8o E. Myers ASschylus in E Abbott ITelleitica 7 One 
which no democrat, who is not a mere ochlocrat, need re- 
pudiate. x886 Sir F Doyle Rejmiu 73 A charge brought 
by the ochlocrats at present in power 

Ochlocratie (pkldkise tik), a, [f as prec : 
cf. F. ochlocrcUtque (Littr^),] Of, pertainmg to, 
of the nature of, or upholding ochlocracy, 

183^ T. Walker Ongtnal 1. fx887) 9 By the ochlocratie 
principle, I mean the principle of mob government, or 
government by too large masses 1873 Greg Entmnas Life 
46 Ochlocratie institutions (those giving political power to 
the meie masses, the numencal majority) 

Ochlocratical (^kbkrse tkal), a [f. as prec. 
+ -Ah,] -- prec. 

1659 Ouaeries Propos Qficers Armte to Parli 7 What., 
prmfedge have you to prevent that most Tyrannical mcon- 
vemency, having once not onely admitted, but made and 
Authorized the tentation toward ochlocratical trouble and 
oppression? 1B35 T, Walker Ortgtml\ (1887)9 It: becomes 
in practice either oligarchical or ochlocraticaL 
Hence Oohlocxa tically adv (Webster 1864 ) 
t Ochlocra torio, a. Ohs, rarerK [f. Gr. 

crowd, multitude, populace + -Kpirtop ruler 
+ -10 1 Of or pertainmg to a rul er of the multitud e 
xd47 R Baillhs Anadapitsitc Ep , A body of new Laws, a 
modell of a new Ochlocratorick government 
Ochlophohist (f»klp’f^bist) rare [f. Gr. 
crowd, mob + -<^o^os -fearing + -1ST.] One 
who has an aversion to a crowd. 

1867 Blackw, Mag July 4a The Easter trip of two ochlo- 

E hobists. x88a Datly News 5 Dec, 3/1 The ochlophobist 
as but a hard life in London just now 

Ochlotic (^?klp*tik), a, [iireg f Gr I'fKos a 
throng the etiological form is OoflLETio ] Of, 
belonging to, or caused by ochlesis. 

1884 Syd, Soe, Lex , Fever ^ oclilohCi Laycock’s term for 
Typhus fever x8^ AUbuiPs Syst Med I 868 These 
speculations have concerned themselves with every pos- 
sible influence— cosmic, sidereal, telluric, climatic, septic, 
ochlotic [etc ]— to account for cholera visitations. 

Oohone : see Ohobe 

Ooliopetalous (pkijpe'tSlss), a, Bot rare [f 
Gr, ox^s holding, capacious + Petal + -ous] 
^Having bioad and ample petals’ 
x8s 7 in Mavne Expos Lex xSpa in Syd. Soc, Lex, 
Ochra, variant of Okbo. 

Odiraoeous (dkr^ Jos), a [f L dchraOcsjm 
+ -ACEOUS Cf. mod.L. ffchrdceuSj mod F, ochracS 
(Littre).] 

1 Oi the nature of ochre ; = Oohbeous i. 

1776 Phil Trans, LXVI s»4 Whole banks of ocraceous 
minerals. 1789 Mills ibid. LXXX 96 A vein of blue shistus 
not far from which is an ochraceous earth, and much bog 
iron ore, Phillips Vestw iv 135 The deposit is covered 
by gray celluhtr lava, with a rough ochraceous, slaggy base. 

2 . Of the colour of ochre } — Oohbeous 2 
1776 Pennant Zool, 11 570 The head and neck cinereous, 
mixed with ochraceous yellow 1874 Cooke Fm^ (1875) 
117 Fungi exhibit an almost endless variety of colour, 
from white through ochraceous to all tints of brown, until 
nearly black 1876 Page Adv TexUk, Geol xviii, 339 
These sands, however, are not uniformly green, but partake 
of ochraceous and yellow tinls. 

Ochre, Oolier(^‘^'k3j),J^. Forms* 5-9oker, 
6-8 oaker, 7— oohre, 9 U, S, ocher, (also 5 ocur, 
okyr, ockere, 6 ooour, okur, 6-7 ocoar, 7 
core, 8 okre, 9 ooker). [a. F ocre (1307 m Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad L. i^chra (Plmy), a. Gr. yellow 
ochre, f d>xpos pale yellow.] 

1 . A native earth, or class of earths, consisting of 
a mixture of hydrated oxide of iron with varying 
proportions of clay in a state of impalpable sub- 
division ; varying in colour from light yellow to 
deep orange or brown. The ochres are extensively 
nsed as pigments ; particular kinds are kno-wn as 
hrvwn, red, white, yellow, Oxford ochre, etc 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. A xiitMixi (i«S) 878 Octa 
breaytb in the ylonde Topasion there Sandwacha i^ounde 
and IS somtyme made of Ocra.] x48x«^o Howard Hoi^eh, 
Bks (Roxh ) 202 Item, m yelu okyr x lb. £ hftsc, 

(Warton Club) 76 To temper o^ere, grynd hit g^e 
and water. 1487-8 in Willis & Clark Cambrtdffeiim) 1 , 
Ai2f V It de colore fuluo sc. oker, x^i SrpSER Rmns^ 
Time *04 All ts but famed, and wth 
Holland P/myxxxm xm ij As touching 0 Are or ^ 1 , 

It IS exceeding hard to bee reduced into powder. 160^ Timms 
Ouersit I xiii, 53 The sulphur m vitriol is easily discerned 
?y rSrtmne reir ocre. x6B8 E. Holme il 39A 

Ch earth are several sorts, as MmIc, Cl^, bccar. 1787 
W. Williams Meehamc qfOtl Ceionrs 46 Brown oaker 


may be made from yellow oaker 1808 A Parsons Traro, 
277 A cow was fed through the streets followed by all 
the Banyans, with their cloauis, face, and hands daubed 
over with yellow oker x8op Kendall Traia II li, igo The 
white ochre is a mere deposit of testaceous exuviae. 1839 
Ure Dtci Arts s,v., Native red ochre u, called red chalk 
and reddle in England It is an mtimate mixture of day 
and red iron ochre. 1854 T. H. Fielding Pazttimg tn Oil 

S lVai Col, (ed s) 179 Yellow Ochre is sometimes called 
xford Ochr^ being abundant in that neighbourhood 
b As a pigment ; also the colour of fliis; esp. 
a pale brownish yellow * cf 4. 
c 1440 Promp Parv 362/1 Ocur, colure 1330 Palscr. 249/t 
Occur, reed colour, ocre 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold 1, 
To match the yellow ochre of the cottage interior walls. 

2 , Applied to the earthy pulverulent oxides of 
other metals, as aivtwiojiyt bismuth^ chrome^ mo* 
Jyhdic, tantahcy tungstic ochre 
\ 1863-72 Watts Chem 1 . 324 Tetroxide of Antimony 

I found native, as Cer\antite or Antimony-ochre Ibid 594 
Tnoxideof Bismuth .occurs native, as bismuth-ochre 18^ 
Dana Mtn (ed 5) 185 Bismtte, Oxyd of Bismuth, Bismuth 
Ochre Molybdite. Molybdena or Molybdic Ochre, Molyb- 
die Aud. Jhtd, x86 Tungst]t& Tungstic Ochre. Ibtd x88 
A tantalic ochre occurs on crystals of tantalite at Pennikoja 
color brownish, lustre vitreous Ibtd 310 Chrome Ochre, 
a clayey material, containing some ox> d of chrome 
3 . slai^. Applied to money, in allusion to the 
colour of gold com. 

1834 Dickens Hard T, i. vi. Pay your ochre at the doors 
and take it out. 1890 Punch 22 Feb. (Farmer), If I was 
flush of the ochre, I tell yer I’d make the thmg hum. 

4 . attrib, aud Comb , as ochre bed, pit ; of the 
colour of ochre, as ochre bank, bloom, colour, dye, 
face, pigment, wash , ochrC’ColoHred, ochre-hrown, 
•ted, -yellow adjs , oclirenian. (f okerman), a 
man who works or deals m ochie, a colourman, 
c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps cvi ix, The*oker bancks their 
passage did inclose x8o8 Wolcott (P Pindar) One more 
Peep at R Acad, Wks i8ia V 379 Welcome, sweet Lliss 
in ^ochre bloom 1894 R. B Sharpe Handbk Birds Gt 
Brti 34 Forehead and sides of face dull *ochre-biown 1378 
Lvte Dodoens ir xlvj 204 Flowers . of a fainte or *Ochre 
colour jellowe. xBx8 Stark Elem Hat Htst I 194 Great, 
horned Owl Body vaiiegated and waved with black and 
ochre colour 1877 Raymond Statist Mines 4- Mining 261 
The ore, an ^ochex^colored earth, is found evenly deposited 
upon a hill side. x868 J. A B. Meta 11 in 27 Then see, 
dear leader, ’fore your eyes The savage in his *ochre dyes 
2634 S R. Hvble Soldier ji i in Bullen O PI, (1882) I 277 
You Don With th**oaker face 1392 Nashe P PemUsse 
(ed 2) 13 Their lips aie as lauishly red, as if they vsed to 
kisse an *okerman euery morning 1347 Life A ip, Canierb, 
To Rdr E vb, lhat by this *oker marking he may knowe 
his oivne sheepe 1898 P Manson Trap, Btseases iv 93 
In such sections it is seen that the *ochre pigment is no 
longer in minute grams, 1839 Urp Diet Arts 894 A section 
of the *ochie pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford, 1882 
Gai den 15 J uly 52/a A pretty cut-leaved annual species , with 
■*ochie-ied flowers 1847 J Wilson Chr Horth (1857) 1 , 139 
The walls are sordid in the streaked *ochre-wash 
Ocihref oebdr (dh'kar), v [f, prec sb ] trans 
To colour, mark, or rub with ochre. Chiefly 


in pa,pple 
x6o8 Day L 


x6o8 DayX«w Trickes iv i (i88x) 51 Where you see a face 
newly okered tis a signe ther’s trafflque 1630 Bulwer 
Antfiropomei, 165 Their arms and thighs Oakred, and dyed 
with red and yellow 1844 H Bni Rev I 177 With 
horse hair w^ and ochied cheeks 2878 J Guthrie Heroes 
ofFmth 51 The ochred skm of the savage 

Hence Oohreing (da kon^), vbl sb, 

X896 Daily Hews 9 pec 3/1 The yellow ochreing of the 
Southdowns has been practised for some tune. 

Oohre, variant of Obro. 

Ochreish (?« kanj) , a, [f. Ochre sb, + -ish 1 ] 
= Oohbeous i and 2. 

1830 R F Burton Cenir, Afr, in ynd Geog .?«?. XXIX 
438 Blood-coloured fragments of oclnreish earth 1873 M G 
Pearse Daniel Quonn 2 You met men dres&ed in suits of 
flannel stained a dull ochreish red, 

Ochreo-, combming form of Oohbeous, as in 
ochreoferreous, -stalacttiical, -testaceous adjs. 

01x728 Woodward Fossils i (1720) I 235 The Ochreo- 
ferreous iEtit® 1802 Playfair Illusir Hutton Th 459 
These remains are found iD..what the Abbd Fortis calls an 
ocreo-stalactitical earth 1847 Hardy in Proc Berm Hat, 
Club II No 5 231 The shoulders and reflexed margins 
ochreo testaceous 

OchreotlS (^a*]cu*ias), a, [f mod.L dchre-us 
ochry + -ous : cf aqueous, cupreous, ligneous, etc ] 

1 , Of the nature of, containing, or abounding m 
ochre. 

a 1728 Woodward (1729) II. 99 A dusky, yellowish, 
ochieous Earth, Ochreous Earth, of a red Colour, some- 
what approaching a Pink. 1822 Imison .SV ^ AH II 417 
Raw umbre is. a native ochieous earth, of a light brown 
1838 Geikib Hist Boulder xi 222 The red ochieous matter 
with which the water was charged. 

2. Of the colour of ochre; spec^ of a light 
brownish yellow. 

1730 Rutty in Phil Trans, LI 471 It exhibited ochieous 
and green grumes 1846 Ruskin Mod Paint (1848)1 11. 
iiL iv § 2 242 A brown, bricky, ochreous tone, never bright 
1834 Hooker Himal fmls I 11 28 Iwo species, one 
ochreous brown. 1900 Trans Highid, Agnc to 304 
The front wings are ochreous-white with a number of black 
spots dotted over them. 

Oebrey, variant of OcHRYof. 

Ocliro, variant of Okbo, an esculent plant. 
Ochro- ( 5 ukm), comb form of Gr. &XP^, dixpbs 
(Oohbb), employed in vanous technical teims, to 


indicate a pale-yellow or ochreous condition, as 
Ochroca xpoTLS (Bot), yellow-iniited , Ochro- 
leu'coiis a. [Gr d/xpbhtvxos], yellowish-white 
(Mayne B:cpos, Lex, 1857) i Ockro nosis [irreg. 
f Gr. v6ffos disease see quotj , Ochxopyra, 
-ty plLTis, yellow fever (Mayne, and Syd Soc Lex 
189a). 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen Pathol (ed 6) 315 Virchow de- 
scribes as ochronosis a peculiar black coloration of almost 
all the cartilages and ligaments of the . joints of the 
synovial membranes x88o Gray Struct, Bot 422/1 Ocliro~ 
leucous, yellowish-white or between white and yellow. 1882 
E. Tdckerman H. Amer Lichens 253 An ochrocarpious 
form occurs commonly in Sweden 
Oebroid (du kroid), a, [ad. Gr, Ibxpoeibijs pale- 
yellow-looking,] Pale-yellowish. 

1897 Allbutfs Syst Med, II gi There are two varieties 
of the disease, the one characterised by the presence of 
biownishor yellowish white particles, likeflsh roe {the pale 
or ochxoid form) 1898 P Manson Trap Dts xxxvii 572 
Thus we have the w'hite or ochroid, the black or melanoid, 
and the red forms of mycetoma 
fOcbroite (dnkn?|0it). Mm Obs, [Named 
1804 (Qchroit) by Klaproth, f Gr. dSxp® Ochre : 
see -ITB I.] A synonym of Cebitb 
[x8o4 Nicholson's frnl VIIL 207 (heading) Chemical Ex. 
aniination of the Ochroite^ a Mineral containing a new 
Eai th.J 1866-72 Watts Diet Chem IV 170 Ochnaie, an 
impure cente mixed with quartz, analysed by Klaproth 

Ocbrolite (^aknyioit) [Named 1889, f Gr. 
d/X/oospale yellow + >Ji6os stone (see -LITE).] Chloro- 
antimonite of lead foimd in small crystals of a 
snlphur-yellow colour. 

1889 Amer Jml Sc XXXVII. 500 Ochrolite occurs 
in tabular orthorhombic ciystals. 

OchroTlS (bo. krds) , a. Also S) ooherons. 
[f OcHBB, or L bchra 4- -ous cf herba, herbbsus. 
The spelling ocherous is not on L. analogies.] 

1 . = Ochreous i 

1737 Walkfr in Phil Trans L 123 All ebalyheat waters 
separate their oebrous parts, when exposed some time to 
the air x8oa Trans Soe Arts XX 224 The ochrous 
earth of iron, commonly called red ochre i8aa Imison to 
tj Art II 4x6 Raw Tena Sienna is a naUve ochrous earth 
brought from Italy 1883 Century Mag, XXX. 8x9 The 
red ocherous soil of their steep sides, 

2 . - Ochreous 3, 

1877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1890) 21 Many a haggard 
stair Ochrous with ancient stains 

Ochry, ochew(^*kn, Ja kou),^ Also6 ocne, 
8-9 ochrey [f (JOHBE, ocher + -Y • cf fbry, miry, 
gory,fiery:\ 

1 Of the colour of ochre; « Ochreous 3. 
vepfj Maplet Gr Foiest 27 h, Some Ocne or yellow as the 
Mangold 1753 Phil Trans XLIX. 297 Stone of a pale 
ochrey colour X766 Ibtd LVI, 13 Of a rusty ochry coloi 
1837 Blackw Mag XLII 333 Foreign and and ochery 
hills 186a Thornbury Turner I 393 Wafts of mist, ochry 
sails 1885 Harper^ s Mag, Dec 70/2 This bright ocheiy 
remnant re-appears on the hickory beyond. Nisbet 
Colonial Tramp 1 13 Rocks rose-puiple, ruddy and ochiey 
2 . Of the nature of ochie , Ochreous i. 

«x728 Woodward Fossils (R ), This is conveyed about by 
the water, as we find in earthy, ochrey, and other loose 
matter 1763 W Lewis Comm. Phil -.Techn, 349 Pre- 
cipitatmg the Iron nearly in the same oche^ state xBa^ 
J Nicholson Operat Jllechanic 753 Umber, Cologne earth, 
and different othry argillaceous earths. 

Oeht, Ochyniy, Ociaii, obs. forms of Aught, 
Ought, Ocoamy, Ocean. 

Ociositie, Ocioiis, obs, ff Otiosity, Otious. 
f Ooi’vity. Obs, rare [ad. F. otsweid, after 
assumed L. type '^dcvvttas, f, *bdms, f, bcium for 
btmm ease. (The Fr. word really goes back 
through OF oisdif wtsdtf, to a pop L octattv-us 
( = *ofibtwus) substituted for otibsus , see Otiose, 
Otious )] Sloth, lazmess. 

1330 Hooper Godly Confess Evijb, We owe vnto our 
selues the exchuyng and auoydyng of Idlenes and ociuitie. 
-Oc 3 c, suffix, forming diminutives. A few examples 
of dimin. -Qc, -uc, appear in OE., as healloc ballock, 
bulhic bullock In mod Eng., the chief instance 
of the dim. suffix is hillock (found already m 
Wyclif) , but other examples occur in the dialects, 
esp. m Sc., e. g btttock, lassock, queock or queyock, 
whtlock, wyfock, also proper names as Bessock, 
Jamock, KtUock', see Jamieson s. v. -oc, -ock. 
Several names of animals, esp. birds and fishes, 
have the same ending, and are prob, ong. diminu- 
tive ; among these are OE. cranoc, comoc (dim of 
crafi), crane ; niddoc {yead red) redbreast, ruddock; 
cf. the modern (some ME) dunmek, haddock, 
gtrrock, paddock, ptddock, pinnock, pllock, puttock ; 
also, as names of things, buttock, kattock, tussock. 
In other words (some of which, as bamtock, hassock, 
mattock, go back to OE.) -ock appears to be of 
different ongin, 

Ockam, obs form of Oakum. 

Ocketmie, -y, variants of Ocoamy Obs, 

Ocke, variant of Ao Obs , but, 
t Oxkerj O'keri xd. Ohs, Forms; 3-6 oker, -ir, 
4okyre, -nr, oore,4-5oour,okere, 5okonre,-yr, 
oooar, -nre, 5-6 -our, 6 -ur, okker, -ir, ookar, 6-7 
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OCKEB. 


OOTAHBDBIC. 


ooker. [ME oker, a. ON okr increase of money, 
usury (Sw. ocher ^ Da ohler\ corresp to OE. toScer 
inciease,fiiut, offspring, O LG *w^- 5 ^>'(OFris wSker, 
MLG. 7ff}kerj MDii. and Du. woeher), OHG. wucJi- 
har (MHG. wuocher^ Ger wiuher)^ Goth, wthr-s 
increase, iisniy Gn r 6 /ios ) , f. a root wak-f pie- 
Teul wog-j perh. ultimately lelated to in L, 
augerOi Goth. mtka 7 i to add, and to Teut. wahs-, 
wax, grow ] The lending of money at interest, 
usury. (Usually referred to as a crime or sm ) 
rtiaas Ancr i? aoa pe Vox of 5iscunge haueS >eos 
hweolpes . Iricheiie, . . Simonie, Gauel, Oker, a 1300 E E 
Psalter mv 5 Ne his silver til okir [Wvcur vsure] noght is 
givande a 1340 Hampolc Psalter liv 11 In thaim faihs 
not okire, for thai aske mai e in, all thy ngis than thai gif. 
<:i375 Sc Letr Saints, Adrian 114 For Jie tyme curais 
quhene none Sal gyfte na get ocre he tane. 14. Pundale s 
Vis S3 Throw ocur wold he sylver leyn For nyne schyllyng 
he wold have ten, a 1450 Myrc Par Pr 372 Vsure and 
okere >at beth al on *533 Bcllb-nden Ltvy li (1822) 140 
1 his dett that he wes awand he non payment was ay duplyit 
on him be usure and okkir *609 Bjbie (Douay) Prov 
wvui 8 He that heapeth together riches by nsuites and 
ocker 1609 Skene Maj, 47 h, Gif he leceaves batk 
againe raair nor he gauej he commits vsuiie and ocker 
rti6st Calderwood Hist Ktfk (Wodrow Soc ) III 14 Did 
wickedly receive some games and filthy Ocker 

+ 0*ckerf O'ker, Ohs» Forms see piec. 
[f. prec. sb. ; cf. Sw. ockra to practise usury ] 

1 intr Of money: To grow with, or as with, the 
addition of interest 

a 1225 Ancr R 326 pe pine, pet okere^ euere vor sunne 
IS pes deofles fexh pet he giueS to gauel, & to okeie of pine, 

2 znir To take usmy ; to lend at interest 

c 1380 Wyclif Sei m. Sel, Wks I 260 God okun]> not wij? 
man but gif God make h® enciees 138a — Dcut x\vni, 12 
Tliow shalt okyi to many folkis, and thi self shal not boiwe 
to oker of eny man 

3 trans^ To increase (money) by usury ; to put 
out to interest 

1303 R. Bronne Handl Sywte 2621 A neygt, when men 
hadde heie reste He okeiede pens yn hys cheste <71380 
Wyclif Sertn Sel Wks. I 259 Whi gavest J>ou not my 
moneie to )>e table, to be occmid? 

Hence fO ckenng, o kering, M. sl.j the taking 
of interest, usury. 

a 1300 Cursor M If hat bou lenis ani thing, pow ask 
It noght wit occinng [w ^ okenng] 1303 R Brunnc 
Handl Synne 2465 Okeiyng ys on many maneie, Mo pan 
y kan telle now heie, a 1340 Hampolc Psalter Ixxi 14 Of 
okerynge & wickednes be sal by pe saules of paim. 
Ockere, obs. form of Oohee. 
t O'ckerery o*kerer. Ohs, [f. Ookee sb, or 
+ -ER 1 : chiefly of northern, and finally Sc, use ] 
One who takes interest for the loan of money; 
a usuier (Commonly refened to as a ciiminal 
or heinous sinner.) 

axspoCursorM i4034(Cott)Aman qailum was wont Penis 
for to lene vra-stunt, pis man he was an okerer {Pair/, okr ure], 
a 1340 Hampold Ps cviu, 10 tcix, 11] The okyrere ransake 
all ms substaunce. 01440 Gesta Rotn i xxi 71 (Hark) 
He [the rook] betokenyth okerers and false xnerebauntz 
c 1460 T<mnil^ Myst xxx. 297 Of borganars and okerars 
ana lufars of symonee 1553 Lyndesay Monarcke 5728 
Foimcatons,andOckaians. x^x'iKS,l,Punes,Poei Exerc, 
1440 The treasures gathered by the pames .sore, Of their 
foiebeers occurrars xdop Skeke Reg Maj, 40 All the 
gudes and geir perteming to ane ockeier, quhither he deceis 
testat 01 vntestat, perteins to the King in E. W. 

Dunbar Soc Life Moray [1865] 31 Under the certificating 
of being pursued as Occurrers or Userers. 

Ookham, Ockro, Ookster: see Oakum, 
Okro, Oxter 

O’clock: see Clock: 3 d. Ocom, Ocopy, 
Ocorn, obs. ff. Oakum, Ocoupt, Acorn. 

Ocra, Ocraceous, obs. ff. Okro, Oohbaceous. 
•ocracy, the suffix -cracy, with the combining -0 
(orig taken from the stem of the prec. element) : 
in quot. 1894, used ns a nonce-woid, * the rule of 
any class ’ So -oorat. See -CEAor, -orat 
*834 T ati*s Mag 1. 180/1 The trade ociacy and bureau- 
ocracy must now ., prepaie themselves to defer to the 
opinion of the men of haidened hands i%4 Speaker 
14 July 40/2 [To] erect the great pillar of human biothei 
hood on the luins of all the ‘ oaacies ' 

Core, obs. form of Ooiirb ; var. Ooker Ohs, 

II Ocrea (p k»a) Erron, ochrea. JPl •SB, [L, 
ccrea a greave or legging, worn by foot-soldiers, 
hunters, and country people] a. Sot. (a) A 
sheath or tube round a stem or stalk formed by the 
lateral cohesion of two or more stipules ; {b) The 
thin sheath surroimding the seta in mosses, lb. 
Zcol. An investing part or growth similar to this ; 
the ^boot’ of a bird (see Ooeeatb a, 2 ). 

1830 Ltndley Hat Syst Bat, 169 The cohesion of the 
scanous stipuls into a sheath, technically called an ochrea, 
or boot, IS sufficient to distinguish Polygonesefrom all other 
plants, itos — Introd, Bot, (1848) I. 308 stipules 

surround the stem of a plant they become an ochrea 1863 
Berkeley Bnt, Mosses Gloss. 312 Ocrea, a little sheath 
sometimes investmg the base of the fruitstalk, distract fiom 
the vagmula. 

Hence Ooxeaoeoua a,, Bot,y of the nature or 
form of an ocrea, 

1878 Masters Hmfrey*s Sot, 329 The plants of this order 
may be distinguished by the peculiar ocieaceous stipules, 
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Ocreate (pkrf<?l), a Eiron. ochreate [f. as 
prec, + -ATE ^ ] 

1 Wealing or furnished with an ocrea^ greave, or 
legging, booted 

2 , Oi'ittth, Booted having the taisal envelope 
fused into a continuous ociea or boot, as 111 Sunde- 
vall’s group of Birds, Ocreatao, containing the 
thrushes, nightingales, ledbreasls, etc 
3 Bot, Having the stipules united by cohesion 
into a sheath suironnding the stem. 

1830 LiNDLEviVh/ Syst Bot 169 Apetalous dicotyledons, 
with ochreate stipufe. xSBo Gray Struct Bot, lu § 4 
(ed. 6) 106 Sheathing stipules, like those of Polygonum, are 
said to be ochreate, or (bettei) ocreate 
tO*oreated,« Ohs [-edI] =?prec i; booted 
ax66x Follfr Worthies, Norwich n (1662) 27s A Scholar 
undertook to addiess himself ocreated unto the Vice- 
Chancellour 

Ocreo-, Ocrie : see Oohbeo-, Ochry. 

Ocro, variant of Okro, an esculent plant 
Oct-, foim of OcTA- and Goto-, used befoie 
a vowel, as in Octachnal, Octartioulatb, oct^ 
ammoniih, sec Octa- b 
Oct , abbiev, of Octavo, October. 

Octa- (p kla), a Gr o/cra-, comb, form of o/crtfi 
eight, with which it vanes m some words. Most 
of the English denvatives of oUa" appear in their 
places as mam words ; the following are of minor 
importance Octachronoits (-£b kronas) a. Pi os 
[Gr Xfo*'ostime] Ootacolic (-kp’lik) 

a. Pros. [Colon ^], consisting of eight cola. Oota- 
phonlo (-fpnik) a, Mus, [Gr. voice, sound], 
composed m eight parts Octapodic (-pp dik) a. 
Pros [Gr. hKr&’aovs, -iroS- eight-footed] , 

containing eightmetneal feet; Ootapody (-oc piJtli), 
a veise of eight feet. Octasemlc (-sf mik) a. Pros, 
[L octetseinus, Gr kKracrjiios], containing eight 
moras 01 imits of time Ootastrophio (-strpffik) a. 
Pros,, consisting of eight strophes or stanzas. 

Z900 H W. Smyth Greek Metric Poets xgs We might 
arrange (the passage) m Octapodies. 

Id. In Chen, octa-, act- (sometimes ocfo-) indicates 
the presence of eight atoms or units of an element or 
ladical, as in octacarhon, octachlortde, octammonio-. 

1873 Watts Fawned Chem. (ed 11) 423 The octammonio- 
diplatinic compounds consist of double molecules of tetram- 
monio platmic compounds having two or more molecules. 
xBm Octachlorlde [see Octad 3]. 

Octachord (p ktak/id), a, and sh. Mm, Also 
ooto-. [ad. late L. octachord-os, a Gr. d/crdxopS-os 
eight-stringed, f. d/era- Octa- -h string, Chord. 
In mod F. octacorde (Littrd) ] 

A. adj a. Having eight strings, b. Relating 
to a scale of eight notes. 

1760 Stiles in Phil Trans LI 737 In the time of the 
octachord lyre. Ihtd, j-jx Denying that the octachord 
system could have anything to do with his invention 

B. sh, a. A senes of eight notes, as the oidmary 
diatonic scale. (Cf. tetracliord, hexachoid.) b. A 
musical instrument having eight strings. 

1776 Burney Hist Mus, I 35 Forming then the whole 
system of the octachord, or heptachoid, as I understand it. 
x8n Busby But, Mus, (ed. 3), Octachord, an instrument, 
01 system, compnsing eight sounds, or seven decrees. The 
Octachoid, or lyie, ofPytbagoras,compiehendea the two dis- 
mnet tetrachords expiessed by the letteis E, F, G, A, B, C, 
D, E. 188a Academy 13 Apr. 276 His mode of reasoning is 
. like the octochord itself, somewhat artificial. 

Hence Ootacho rdal (ooto-) a , of the octachord 
x8Ba Academy 15 Apr. 276/3 The octochordal scale is of 
gieat antiquity 

Octactinal (pktsektsi’nal, -tE'ktinal), a Zool 
[f. Gr-dtcrii or o/cra- eight + dKTts, d^riv- ray + -al: 
cf. Actinal.] Havmg eight rays , sj^ec, belonging 
to the Octactinisi or Octccoralla, sub-class of An- 
thozoa (see Octo-) So Octaoti'xuau a and sb 
1B88 Rolleston & Jackson Amm, Life 769 Jickeh sug- 
gests that the Graptolites are possibly Octactinianb x8qx 
Cent, Did , Octactinal. 

Octad (p ktaed). [ad. L. octas, octad-, a. Gr, 
hitrrds, -dSa a gioup of eight : see -ad i a-] 

1 . A group or series of eight; spec m ancient 
systems of arithmetical notation; A group or 
senes of eight characters correspondmg to succes- 
sive powers of ten (analogous to the groups of six 
figmes marking millions, billions, etc now used). 

1883 SirE,C BAYLEvGtfw^tf Mod Numerals 11 in yrnl. 
R Asiat Soc Xy 48 [The Greeks] had, however, a system 
of octads and tetrads for eiroressing numbers of very 
high value. lizd, 49 By collecting the alphabetical signs 
in gioups of eight or * octads decimally arranged. 

2 Math a. Mod. Geom, The set of eight inter- 
sections of three quadne surfaces. 

1889 Cayley in Messenger XVIH. 149 The eight points of 
intersection of any three quadne surfaces are an octad. 

fb. pi, A system of eight imaginanes analogous 
to quaternions, also called octaves, Ohs 
1845 J. T Ghavss in P^l Mag, XXVI. 315-20. x8., 
Cayley Collected Papers I. 586. 

3 , Chen. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of eight units, i.e, of eight atoms 
of hydrogen. 


1877 Watts Fownes' Chem I 268 Ru[bidium] and 
Os[mium] foim telroxides (analogous to octochloiides), and 
may therefore be regarded as octads 

Hence Octadio (^ktse dik) a,, of or pertaining lo 
an octad. Octadic surface (^Mod. Geom,), a quaitic 
sill face, eight of whose nodes foim an octad. 

1870 Cavi EY in i’wc Lond Math Soc III 20, 

Octadrachxu. (pkladrmm), octo-. [ad Gr. 
d/eradpaxp-os adj,, weighing or woilh eight 
drachmae, f, oicra- + Zpaxp^ Drachma] An 
ancient Greek com of the value of eight drachma:. 

X876 Humphreys Com-CoU Man v 41 The Edomans 
coined octodrachms, pieces of eight drachms xa&$At/tcM,vnm 
28 Feb. 284/1 A silver octadiachm of the town of Ichnai, m 
Macedon, and a very fine tetradiachm of Camanna. 
Octaedral, etc • see OarAHEDRAL, etc. 
Octaeteirid (pkla|/ti»nd). Also iiiGr, foim 
OCtaeteTiS, [ad. Gr. dKraeTrjph, -iS-, f. o/cra- 
OcTA- + iros year. In F. oUedtiride (1 732 m Diet, 
Ti dvoux) ] In the ancient Gi cek calcnd ar, a pei iod 
of eight years, in the course of which Ihiee months 
of 30 days each were intercalated so as to bring 
the year of 12 lunar months into nccoid with the 
solar year So Octaetexio (-Ac'iik) a,, of or 
belonging to this peiiod. 

ax’jzj Newton Chronol, Amended \ 75 i7a7“4x 

Chambers Cyd, Ocieuto ulos, in clnonulogy,etc. the* spai c, 
or duration or eight years. 1753 — Cyi I Supp , OciaeU tt\, 
in antiquity, .a c>Lle, or term, of eight* > ears, at the c‘ikI 
of which three cnluc lunai months were .ultkd, X846 Groi i 
Greece 11 . 11. 11 353 note. The properties of tho oLt.ictciu 01 
cnneaetenc peiiod 1862 Sir G. C. Li wis Ash on, A Mi tints 
38 The octaetenc cycle, attiibuted to Clcostratus Jlnd, 9 
Thicc months of thnty days apiece were mteicalated In I'.idi 
of the two firbt octaetciidji. 1899 Warui Fowl i r Roman 
Festivals a In the octautens or 8*jcar cycle there wcie 99 
lunar months. 

Octagon C^>’kt%yn), sb and a. Also 7 octa- 
gone, octogone, 7-8 ootogoa. [ad. 1^ odd-, 
octdgdn-os aclj , a Gr, o/erdyon'-os cighl-corneicd, 
f. httra- OoTA- + stem of ycuw'a corner, angle. In 
F. octogone (1520 in Ilatz.-Darm.) ] 

A. sh, 1 . Geom. A plane figuic having eight 
angles and eight sides. Hence ajpplicd to matctial 
objects of octagonal form or section. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Ociogon x66o Barrow Euclid i v- 
XI Schol, Then will AB he the side of Octngunc. 1674 lr« 
Schemer's Lapland xvi 84 I'hcy [the tents] wcie ocUigons 
somewhat broader towards the bottom 1757 Pot ocKi 7 > azi 
(18^) 11 284 A tower at each corner, winch arc otl.igons. 
x868 Morn, Star 26 Mar ,The ceiling of the room is cohered 
in octagons geometrically arranged. 

2 . Fortif, A fort having eight bastions, 

in Phillips. X7a7-^x m Ciiambi Rfa Cyel, 

B. adj = Octagonal 

1679 M. Rusden Further Dtscofo, Ikes 81 I'he form is 
octagon or eight square 1762-71 H Waiwiii Fertue's 
Amcd Paint (1786) IV. 131. The octagon buildings aUath 
end. *774 Westm Mag XI, 316 A magmficent octogon 
hall 1808 Scott Mann, v, xxv, Dun-Edm’s ci oss, a pillared 
stone, Rose on a turret octagon. 1862 Mibb Bkadeon Lady 
Audley vii, so An octagon antc-chamber. 

0 Comb , as octagon- faced a, (after double- 
faced) ; octagon-Btitoh, a stitch in crochet-work. 

1885 Mrs, Burneit Theo iv (1888) 81 , 1 will show you how 
to do the octagon-stitch. 1892 B Hinton Lords Return 
203 Thib personage must be octagon faced, at the least. 

Octagonal (pkta:*gonal), a. Also (5 H octo-. 
[In Kithc. octogonal, ad. modX octbgomilds, in F. 
octogonal (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.) , sec prec. and 
-AL ] Of the form of an octagon ; eight-bided. 

Digccs Pantom, iv. xxv. Gg ij, A figure enuironed 
with 6 equiangle Octogonall and 8 ctuulatcr trianguLir 
playnes or bases 1782 War ion Hist, Kuidington 4 I he 
Gothic mouldings on the faces of its (a font’s) octogonal 
panes x8x2-x6 J. Smith Panorama V, tir Art I. zv A 
tiiangular, square, or octagonal bar, x86o Tynoall Gtac. f, 
V. 40 A little octagonal building. 

Hence Octa gonally adv,, m an octagonal form, 
^753 Johnson in Bibh Topogr, Brit, III. 433 Our cockpit 
built octagonally, 

tOetago’nian, a, Obs, Of or belonging to an 
octagon. 

Applied to a Dissenting congregation in Liverpool, wor- 
shipping m a budding known from us sluipc as the Octagon, 
*813 Jl^rrson Writ, (1830) IV, 225 The licst collection of 
these psanns is that of the Octagoman dissenters of Liver- 
pool. 

Ootagynia, etc. ; see Octogynia, etc. 
Octahedral (pktahr dral, -hc'dral), octo-| a. 
Also octaedlral, ootoodraL [f late 1 .. Oita{li)edr- 
os, a, Gr, 6 /cTdedp-os eight-sided : see OcTAiiEDitON 
and -AL.] Having the form of an octahedron ; 
contained by eight plane (esp. triangular) faces. 

1758 Reid tr, j/aeg^^s Chym t aaa The crystals of 
Alum are ^taedral. . .These octaolrsil solids are tx^gular 
pw^ids, having their angles cut away, so that fourof their 
surfaces are hexagons, and the other four triangles. xTod 
Hatchett mPhil Trans LXXXVLaoa Vanous modlfica- 
tions between the octoedral figure and the cube. x 8 zx 
P^ERTON Petr^ Lam Some detached crystals of octa- 

94 ^tani«d U. 

b. Of or belonging to an octahedron. 
h^S Crystallogr, 88 At each angle of the octap 

Octalieario (-hedrik), a. rare. Also ooto*. 
[f. Gr. dHrdi^pos (see Ocxahedbon) i- *10; in 
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OCTAHEDEICAL. 

mod.F (JjittTe).] =prec. AlsofOcta- 

lie drical, octo- a 

1657 W Rand tr Gassendi 's Life Petresc i 44 The form- 
ing of Alum into an octahedncall figure aiSgx Boyle 
Iltsf Air (1692) 249 The alum appeared to be coagulated 
m many Octaedncal grains. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Ocioedn* 
cal, 1B47 National Cycl IL 868 Nitrate of barytes appears 
as octahedric crystals 

Octahedrid (^ktahrdiid, -he’drid), a, Cryst 
[f. as prec. + -id ^ ] Applied to any plane, in 
a crystallographic system, which intersects all the 
thiee axes of coordinates; so called because a group 
of eight such planes would form an octahedron. 
Opposed to prismatoid and pnakoid, 

1893 SxoRY'MASKCLYNr CrysieUlogt‘ a § 18. 

Octaihedrite C/^ktahrdroi^ -he’dioit) Mtn 
Also octo-. [f as prec. + -itb^ 2b] Native dioxide 
of titanium, occurring in crystals of octahedral and 
other related foims ; also called Anatasb 
x8o3 R. Jameson Sysi Mm II 493. 1831 Brewster 

Optics xvii 149. x868 Dan\ Mtn (ed 5) 241 
Octahe&on Oktabfdr^n, -hedr/n), octo-. 
PI. -ons or -a. Also 6-8 octa(h.)edruiu, 6-9 
ootaedron, 7-9 ootoedron. [a. Gr. oKrU^pov 
an octahedron, neuter of varMpos adj , eight- 
sided, f, btera- OoTA- + thpa seat. In L octaedron, 
med L. octa{JC)edrum (Du Cange), F octa^dret also 
oetohMre (1587 m Hatz.-Darm ) ] 

Geoin, A solid figuie contained by eight plane 
faces; usually, one contained by eight triangles 
(such as IS formed by two pyiamids on opposite 
sides of a quadnlateral base) ; sfec, the regular 
octahedron^ one of the five regular solids, contained 
by eight equal equilateral tnangles (foimed by 
two equal pyramids with equilateral faces on a 
squaie base) Hence Any material body, esp. 
a crystal, of this form. 

Truncated octahedron, a fomteen-sided solid foimed fiom 
the regular octahedion by truncating its six coinere, and 
thus forming six new square faces, while cutting down the 
eight original triangular faces into legular hexagons 
XS70 Billingsley Euclid xul xiv 406 An octohedron is 
deuided into two equall aud like Pyramids 1653 H More 
Atttid, Ath App (1713) 183 There are Fiue legular Bodies 
the Cube, the Xetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the Dodeca< 
edrum, and the Eicosaedrum 1656 Stanley Htsi Philos 
V (1701)186/2 The Octaedrons consist of eight hke sides 
1823 H. J Brooke Inirod Crystallogr, 141 Octahedrons 
with rhombic bases 1851 Richardson Geol v 76 If we take 
a cube and cut ofif all the eight comers till the original faces 
disappear, we shall make it an octohedron x88o Clemin- 
SHAW tr, ff^urts’ Atom Th. 142 The nitrates of barium, 
strontium, and lead, ..crystallise m octohedra. 
t Octahe’drous, a, Ohs, in 8 octoedrous. 
[f, stem of prec + -ous ] « Octahedral 
1703 R, Thoresdy in Phil, Traits, XXIII. 1072 Copper 
Ore shot into an Octoedrous form. 

Octakis-i Gr d/crdms eight times, as in O cta- 
Rishexahe'dion C^st , a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene tnangles, 

1878 [see HexakiS' 1 , 

Octamerous (^ktm*mer9s),t;! JVdt,^ist. Also 
octomerons (-p*m-)* [fi Gr ^/rra/iep-^s m eight 
parts (pepos part) + -00s ] a Pot Having the 
paits of the flower in senes of eight. (Often vnritten 
S-vteroiis) b. Zcol* Having the radiating paits 
or oigans eight in numbei, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1864 Webster, Octamerous {Pot ), having the parts in 
eights. Gray 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr Sachs* Pot 563 
Pentamerous flowers and those which are tmly tetramerous 
(or octameious).ax877 Huxley Ino,Amm iiuiSQThe 
finally hexamerous Anthozoon passes thiough a tetramerous 
and an octomeious stage. 

So Octa merism, the state of being octamerous 
(Jmmorottslyy the state of being in eight parts). 

1873 Whitney Orient, Stud, 133 Announced to form 
eight volumes perhaps the estimated octamensm of the 
work was meant to be understood in some peculiar sense. 

Octameter (f'ktse m^'tai), a, and sb* Pros, 
Also octometex (-^'m-). \iA,l^*octameterf’^tntm 
adj , a. Gi. hKrdpitrp-os (pirpov measure).] 
a. adj. Consisting of eight measures or feet. b. 
sb* A verse containing eight measures or feet. 

<2x849 Poc Phtlos CompositioHi The rhythm of the 
* Raven ’ , is trochaic. 1$ octameter acatalectic, alternating 
with heptameter cataiectic and teiminatmg with tetra- 
meter catalectic 1889 Aihcnseunt 23 May 637/1 * March . 
an Ode ’ [by Swinburne), is the only instance in the language 
of a poem wiitten in octometeis. xgoo H W. Smyth Greek 
Meinc Poets 239 The lon^ swelling octameter. 

Octan (p’ktan) , a [a, F octane, in Parc, i oth c., 
ocfatne, ad. L. oct&Mis, found only in sense ‘ of the 
8th legion’, but cf. quartan, quintan^ Octan 
fever', a fever in which the paroxysms occui every 
eighth day (both paroxysmal days being counted). 

1897 Allbutfs Syst Med, II. 318 Further modifications 
have been recognised by nosologists as quintan, sextan, octan 

llOctaudria (pktse’ndna). Bot [mod.L. f. 
Gr twrii eight + dvbp* (dv^p) man, male: see -ia* j 
A class in the Linnsean Sexual System, comprising 
plants with eight stamens. Plence Octa’nder, a 
plant of this class; Oota’xidriaii a,, Oqta*ndrlous 
a»f belonging to this class ; Oota’ndroiiB a., havmg 
eight stamens* 
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*7^ Chambers O'c/ Supp fOctandria, .a class of plants 
with hermaphrodite floweis, and eight stamina, or male parts 
in each. xBs8 Webster, Octander Ociandnan 1830 
Linoley Nat Syst Pot 69 Octandrous genera belonging 
to this family x88o Sir E. Reed Japan H, 43 The flowers 
are octandrous 

Octane (pktfin) Chem [f Oct(a-,Oot(o- + 
-ARE 2b] The paraflSn of the octacarbon senes 
(CjHig). So O ctene (-fn) [-ene], the olefine of 
the same senes (CgHig), jdso called octylene* 
O ctiue (-am) [-IneS], the hydrocarbon of the same 
senes (CjHxi) homologous with acetylene or ethme; 
Goto 1C a,, applied to fatty acids, etc. of the same 
senes, as octotc and (CgHjgOa), one isomeric form 
of which IS caprylic acid 

iZ’jz Watts Did, Chcm VI 877 Octane CgHia. This 
bydrocaibon is one of the constituents of American petro- 
leum Ibid,jxo Hydiocarhons Second Series Olefines 
Octene 01 Octylene, Cr Hio 1877 — Fawnes' Chtm, II 
59 Third Senes Bthine 01 Acet^dene Senes. Octine, 
CaHii i88x — Dtif Chem VIII 1424 Octoic acids, 

CsHifiOj 

O'ctangle, a and sh ^ Ohs^ [ad post-cl L. 
octangul-us adj. eight-angled, f octo eight 4- angU’- 
lus Angle ] a. mj. Having eight angles, octa- 
gonal. b sb A figure with eight angles, an octagon 
16x3-14 Chapman Masque Mid Temple aj, A silucr 
Temple of an octangle figure. 1631 J, F[reake 3 Agnppds 
Occ Phtlos 253 The other figures, \ 1/ triangle, quadrangle, 
sexangle, septangle, octangla 1686 Agliondy Painting" 
Illustr 322 The Octangles which inviron the Ceiling 1726 
tiCONi tr, Alberti’s Arant III 4/r The middle Rays of this 
Octangle may be called a Pyiamid of eight faces 

Octangular (^ktse qgi^Uai), a [f L. octangul- 
us (see prec.) + -ab cf. angulans Angglab,] 
Havmg eiglit angles ; octagonal. 

X644 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct , A Cabinet of an octangular 
forme 1712 J Jaaies tr Lc BloyM s Gardening 27 An 
octangular Bowhng-green 1807 G Chalmers Caledonia 
I I IV. 139 An octangular vas.e of brass 1877 W Jones 
Ftnger^nng 147 An octangular ring of iron. 

Hence Octa ngularness (Bailey vol 11 , 1727). 
Octaut (p kt^t) [ad late L ociaits, '•tant-ein 
a half quadrant (Vitruv ), f. octo eight cf, quadrans 
Quadrant So F octant, in sense 3 (1683 m 
Hatz -Darm ) ] 

1 , The eighth part of a circle j i e, either {a) an 
arc of a circle, forming one eighth of the circum- 
ference, or (5) one eighth of the aiea of a ciicle, 
contained within two radii at an angle of 45®. 

17S0 Phil Trans, XLVII 6g Thro’ the whole octant OA, 
It IS continually decreasing, X875 T R. Robinson ibid 
CLXV 411 The irregularity of the wind varies in each 
octant 

b. Each of the eight parts into which a solid 
figure or body (tf ^ a sphere), or the space aiound 
a central point, is divided by three planes (usually 
mutually at right angles) intersecting at the cential 
point, 

1790 WiLDBORE in Phil Trans LXXX 497 Disposed in 
the ei^t octants of a regular paralleloptpedon. 1873 Ben- 
nett & Dyer tr Sachs* Pot, 288Theglobule[^antbeijdium 
of Nitelld\ now consists of four lower and four upper octants 
of a sphere Each octant now breaks up into an outer 
and an inner cell 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr 11. 

§ IS These planes, YZ, ZX, XY^ divide the space round the 
ongin into eight hollow quoins or octants. 

2 Astron That point in the apparent couise of 
a planet at which it is 45® distant from another 
planet, from the sun, or from some particular point; 
spec, each of the four points at which the moon is 
45® from conjunction with or opposition to the sun, 
or midway between the syzygies and quadratures. 

1690 Leybodrn Curs, MatJu 773 About the Octants from 
the Aphelion and Perihelion 1706 Phillips, Octant or 
Ocftle (in Astrol ), when a Planet is in such an Aspect or 
Position with respect to another, that their Places are only 
distant an eighth part of a Orcle, or 45 Degices. ciyxo 
Maciiin in Rigaud Corr. Sa Men izB^i) I 27s It will be of 
great use, if X could have a few places of the moon when in 
the octants or near, 1787 Bonnycastle Astron, xxi 363 In 
her thud octant she again appears gibbous 1834 Mist 
Astron, ix 45/x (XJ,K S ) A thud [inequality of the moon], 
called the variation, . is gieatest in the octants. 

3 . An instiument m the form ot a graduated 
eighth of a circle, used for making angular measure- 
ments, esp. m astronomy and navigation. (In 
Fr,, mentioned 1685 in Le Cordier, Instruments 
des Filotes,) 

173X Hadley in Phil, Trans, XXXVII r^o The Instru- 
ment consists of an Octant ABC, havmg on its Limb PC an 
Arch of 45 Degrees, divided into go Parts or half Degrees. 
1774 M Mackenzie Maritime Surv a The pnnapal In- 
struments used ill surveying; such as the Theodolite, the 
astronomical Quadrant, and Hadley’s Octant, or Sextant 
1823 J Nicholson Operai, PUchantc 316 Binding himself 
to divide all sextants and octants by the same engine 
Hence Oota'ntal a,, of or pertaining to an octant 
1776 Horsley in PJal, Trans, LXVI 363 If firom these , . 
we reject the 0(.taatal days. 

II Octapla (p'ktapm). Also anglicized octaples. 
[ad Gr 6/cTa7rAa, neuter pi. of o/proirAovr eight-fold, 
after Hhxapla. Cf. mod F. octaples (LittrQ,] A 
text consisting of eight versions, esp. of the Scrip- 
tures, in parallel arrangement. 

1684 N. S. Cfit Bftr Edit, Bible xvih. 178 Origen never 
wrote any Octaples. 1705 Hickeringill Pnesi^cr, iv. (1721) 


216 St Hierome had not only the Aid of the Learned Ongen 
(his He\aples and Octaples) but he himself also was a great 
Hebraition Chambers Cycl ^ Octapla^ a term in 

the sacred learning, used for a land of ancient polyglot 
bible, consisting of eight columns. 1831-3 E Burton Eccl 
Hist XXIV, (1845) 316 Havmjg succeeded m finding a other 
Greek translations, he [Ongen] added them to the rest 
(the Hexapla) ; and thus the whole was arrat^ed m eight 
columns, and was published with the name of Octapla. 

Octapodie, -pody: see OcrA-. 

Octarch iy ktaok), a Bot, [f Gr. eight 
-l-dpx 4 begmning, ongin: cf. Diaech] Arising 
from eight distinct points of ongm, as the woody 
tissue of a root. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bar^s Phaner 350 In the hep- 
taich or octarch examples of L clavatum investigated, I 
almost always found one of the conc.xve plates larger, and 
of narrow horseshoe-like cross-section, the other smaller and 
much flatter Ibid 363 In the species of Trichomanes in- 
vestigated, triarch to octal ch bundles usually occur. 

Octarchy (y ktarki). [f. Gr hurh eight + 
-apyict rule, 1. -apxos lulmg, rulei.] A government 
by eight rulers ; an aggie^ate of eight tribal or 
petty kingdoms each under its own rmer . applied 
by some histonans (instead of Heptabcht) to the 
eight kingdoms reckoned by them to have been 
estabhshed by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

X799-X805 S TOrner Anglo-Sax (1836) I in v. igo Eight 
Anglo-Saxon governments weie established This state of 
Biitain has been improperly denominated the Saxon hept- 
archy, When all the kingdoms were settled, they formed 
an octarchy. 1854 Milman Lai Ckr. II gi One of the 
northern kingdoms of the Octarchy. i88g Sat Rev, 16 Nov 
566/2 His plan for the division of ^England . into an 
octarchy of provinces 
OctarooxL : see Octoroon. 

Octarti'cnlate, a Nat, Mist, [f L. octo 
eight + aritcul-us joint : cf articulate ] Having 
eight joints ; eight-jointed. 

X856-8 W Clark Van derHoeven*s Zool I 340 Antenn® 
octal ticulate 

Octasticll ((Tktastik) Also 6-9 m Gr form 
octastiohon, 7 octo-, octastick. [ad. Gr d/tra- 
ariX'-os of eight vases {arixos row, line) ] A gi oup 
of eight Imes of verse. 

1377-87 Holinshed Ckroiu III 922/2 When I Leland the 
famous antiquarie wrote this wefwishmg octastichon vnto 
the said Wolseie, 1636 Blount Glossagri Octosiick, <21^3 
Urquhart Pabelais iii xvii 143 It is metrified iu tms 
Octastick. tSgi Driver Inirod Lit 6? T (ed 3)373 Several 
pentastichs aud hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich 
also occui. 

Octastichous (pklse’stikGs), a, Bot Also 
octo stichous. [f. as prec. + -ous] Having 
eight leaves m me spual row, and thus eight 
vertical rows in the phyllotaxis. 

1870 Bentley Man, Bot (ed 2) 138 A fourth variety of 
Phyllotaxis . is the octastichous or 8-ranked 1880 Gray 
Struct Bot, 324 Octostichous, or Eight-ranked . occuis m 
the Holly, Aconite. 

Octastyle (p'kl^tsil), a, and sh Arch, Also 
octo-. [ad late L. octasiyUus (Vitniv.), a Gr. 
AtfrAtfruX-os ((TtvAos pillar). Cf. mod,F. octostyle 
(1580), earlier octastyle (1547 m Hatz.-Darm.).] 
a. adj. Having eight columns in fiont or at the 
end, as a building. D, sh A building or portico 
having eight columns 

1706 Phillips, Octaspylos or OctasiylCt a Building that has 
eight Pillars in FronL 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s.v., The 
eight columns of the octostyle may either be disposed in 
a right line or in a circle, 1846 Ellis Elgin Marh, I 235 
The Parthenon, which was octastyle. ^ x866 Felton Auc, ^ 
Mod Gr, II I viii 142 The temple is Doric, octostyle, or 
with eight columns at each end. 

Octateuch (pktatizi^k). Also ooto-. [ad. 
late L octateuch-us (Cassiod.), a Gr bKrar^vx’-os 
contaming eight books (tcvxos book) ; (sc, p( 0 \os) 
the volume contammg the first eight books of the 
O.T. (Euseb.). In mod.F. ociateuque (Littr^).] 
The first eight books of the Old Testament col- 
lectively ; the Pentateuch together with the books 
of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth 
1677 Hanmer View Aidtq, 37^ Not unlike unto that 
[style] of Theodoret in his questions ujpon the Octoteucb. 
1706 Hearnl Collect, 14 Mar (0 H S ) I. 204 The first 
volume IS to be confin'd to ye Octateuch. 1849 Curzon 
Visits Monasi, 2<u One MS of the Octoteucb, or first eight 
books of the Old Testament 

Octaval (pkt^v^), (2. [f asnext + -AL] Per- 
taining to an octave ; proceeding by octaves, or by 
eights ; octonal. (In quot, opposed to deavtall) 
1884 Science IV 415/2 An octaval system of numeration, 
with Its possible subdivision 8, 4, 2, x, would have been 
originally better. 

Octave (ylstHv), sb, (a,) Also in sense i (//) 

4 utaves, 4-6 utas, 5 oeptaves, optas, oeptas, 7 
outas, [a. F. octave (i 2th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. L, 
octdva fern, of ocidv-us eighth (sc dies day), which 
superseded the pop, OF. otiteve {jmtieve, huitteve), 
sing, f., also kmteus, uyteaus, pi. masc. (perh, 

L octdlei ) ; semi-popular foims in OF. in sense i 
(pi ) were otaves, outaves, oectaves, octawes, AF. 
octaves, whence the early ME. forms m a.] 

1 . JSccl, (Formerly always in pi,: so medX. 
octavse, OF. huitieves,) a. The eighth day after 
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OCTILLIONTH, 


a festival (both days being connted, and so always 
falling on the same day of the week as the festival 
Itself), b, (In later use.) The period of eight days 
beginning with the day of a festival. 

In ihe ociazies answered to med.L. tn octants ‘on the 
eighth day * of a festival 

a [xj^Act 25 JSdw, HI (Stat of Provlsors), A les oeptaves 
(jQtA c ir, utas) de la punflcacion Nostre Pame ] 13 


Trenial 0/ Gregory (Vernon MS ) 126 Let sei J>eos Masses 
bi aoure hestes Wiff-inne v( 

Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 


; vtaues of J>e ffestes, 1387 

. MO In be litas [zf rr eotas, 

eoytaueb] or Esteme. CX420 CJiron Vtlod. st 766 W*inne 
|7e utaus of hurr’ doubter Seynt Kde 1429 Rolls of P&rli 
IV 3iW/2 Atte the oeptaves of Seynt Martyn in Wynter 
1463 Bury Wills ^Camden) 28 To contynwe sevene nyght 
aftir tyl the Vtas of my yeerday be passyd *478-3 Rolls 
qfPof It, VI 2B/2 He appiered not m the optas of saint 
John the jSaptiste. *493 Feshvall (W de W. 1515) 49 b, 
For eche honre of the day . and euery daye of the utas 
*599 1 'fs Sty T, Mors in Wordsiv Reel Btog (1853) II 174 
It IS Saint Thomas’s Eve, and the Utas of Saint Peter 
x6io Holland Camden's Bnt 11 Ireland 166 A Parliament 
was held at Kilkenny in the Outas of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Ihtd, x8i On the Monday after 
the Outas of Easter. 

*387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) VlII, 323 pat ^ere m pe 
occabis \p,rr octavas, eotaves, octaves, HiGdek in octavis 
Epiphaniae] of pe twelfpe day was made a parlement at 
Loudoun z432'-5o Ihtd,^ In whiche yere a pailiamente was 
kepede at London m the octaves of the Epiphany. 1483 
Caxton Gold Leg 436A Betwyxe the octanes of ester and 


penthecoste. iS^-87 JFoxe A ^ M (1506) 201/2 Driving 
off the time from, the date of Saint Marline to the octanes 
following *580 Fulke Against Allen 356 (T) Celestine 
granted from the feast,— and in the octaves, every day, 
thirty thousand years of pardon 1 ifi88 Drvdcn Brtl, Redtv 
SI when his wondioas octane roll’d again. He brought a 
royal infant in his train *739 Whitifield in Lift d yrtils 
(1756) 169 The Vicar takes care to observe the Octaves of 
Easter, x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) V 394 A writ of entry 
was returnable on the octave of St Mumael, which was the 
9th of October. 1883 W. H, Rich Jones Keg, S Osmund 
(Rolls) 1 , 80 note^ The fespval of S Silvester K on December 
31, so that It IS mways within the octave of Christmas, 

c. traiisf A penod of festivity. 

*597 Shaks. 3 Hen. Ill'y ii iv. 22 Here will be oldVtis it 
Will be an excellent strategy x6oa Coni, Liberal if Prod, 
HI lu. in Hazl. Dodsl^ YlH 355 Let us begin the utas of 
our jollity 

2 . A group of eight lines of verse ; a stanza of 
eight Imes {spec « Ottava eima) , Oote® a. 

^ a 1586 SiONEv Arcadia (1622) 357 With monefull melodie 
It conunued this octaue. 1604 E G[rimstoneJ D* Acosta's 
Hist, Indies vi. xxviu. 492 They have likewise put our 
compositions of musicke into their language, as Octaves, 
Songs, and Rondells. i8z8 Byron Let, io Murray 19 Sept , 
1 have finished the First Canto (a long one, of about 180 
octaves). x88i Aiheneenm No 2611 328/2 A group of 
Sonnets wntten in the regular form of octave and sestet. 

3 . Mus, (Formerly Eighth, q.v Sometimes 
abbrev. 8ve ) a. The note eight diatonic degrees 
above (or below) a given note (both notes being 
counted), which is produced by vibrations of twice 
(or half) the rate 5 it forms the starting-point of 
a new scale of identical intervals but different 
pitch, and thus has the same name as the given 
note, and is treated m harmony as a replicate of it 
Hence, by extension, any of the notes at successive 
mtervals of eight degrees above or below a given 
note {seatitd octeeve, third octcEue, etc), b. The 
interval between any note and its octave; an in^ 
terval of eight (or strictly seven) degiees of the 
diatonic scale, comprising five tones and two dia- 
tonic semitones, c. A series of notes, or keys of 
an instrument, extending thiough this interval 

d. The concord of a note and its octave, two 
notes an octave apart pla)^ed or sung together. 

Consecutive octaoesy Hidden oeiasies see these woids 
Rule of the octave^ a scheme, formerly in vogue, of liar- 
momes for the successive notes of the scale t octave^ 

the lowest octave m some eaily organs, in which certain 
notes were omitted. 

1636 Blount , Odaoe, an eighth m Musick 1677 

Plot Oxfoidslu, 299 One Hooper ..coiild so close lus lips, as 
to sing an octave at the same tune. 1694 Holder Harmony 
(731) 40 A Tenth ascending is an Octave above the 
Third. The Octave being but alRepUcation of the Unison, 


, _ fP^Power Pros Numbers 

Octave, .is the most perfect Concord. 1776 Burnev 
Hist Mus (*789) I 1, 3 The Greek scale in the time of 
^toxen^ extended to two octaves. 1840 Pewty Cycl, 
XVI. 39S/2 Oc^vOj the Rule of Ibid, 491/^ A complete 
organ should have three sets of keys, and at least two 
ocu^ of p^als. 1853 Hersckel Pop Led, Sci vu. § 97 
(1873) 3*2 The ear can discriminate tones only between 
«rtain limits, compiising about nine octaves 1876 Hiles 
CaieHt Organ 1 1x878) 5 Short Octaves only occur in very 
Browning Parliymgs,Chas Amsonil, 
tom my hand Could stretch an octave. x88g E Prout 
Hanwny 11 § 33 The division of any string into halves, 
quartets, eighths, or sixteenths, gives the various upper 
hSdT ” e®*»e»»tor’. Mod, Playing octaves with both 

e, organ-stop sounding an octave higher than 
the oidmary pitch , more usually called Principal 
(but someUmes distinguished as of a different 
quality of tone). 

Shrewsbury in Grove 
Did, Mw. II. 5^ Gieat Oigan . 1 Open Diapason 2. 
Stopped Diapason, 3 Principal, 4. Octave to Sdle C. 


1880 E J Hopkins ibid, II 492 Ociaoe, or Principal, an 
open metal cylindrical organ-stop, of four feet on the manual 
and eight feet on the pedal In the lemple organ the two 
stops, of metal, ate called ‘Octa\e' and *Pimcipal 1^ 
spectively, the formei being scaled and voiced to go with 
the new open diapason, and the latter to pioduce the fiist 
over-tone to the old diapason 
t* iranrf An interval analogous to the musical 
octave ; e g the difference of vibration-penod of 
rays of light or heat whose rates of vibration are 
as I • 2. 

1870 Tyndall Notes on Light § 354 While the musical 
scale, or the lange of the ear, is known to embrace neaily 
eleven octaves, the optical scale, or lange of the eye, is com- 
piised Within a single octave. 

4 , A group or series of eight. 
flix8o6 K White Renu (1837) 406 Plato's syrens sing not 
only from the planetary octave c xZvj Hogg Tales Sk 
II 15 James and Elizabeth led the ring and the double 
octave that evening. xSdS Miss YoNcn Pupils St yohn xv 
240 That Creation was due to an Ogdoad, or Octave of 
Principles 1808 Tit-Bitsg Apr 3c/3Jhe. tallest brotlier 
of this lemarkable octave stands 6 ft 11^ in 
b Za 7 V of octaves {JO hem,), the ‘periodic law’ 
as originally stated by its cliscoverei Newlands, 
according to which, the elements (excluding hy- 
drogen) being arranged m older of their atomic 
weights, a recurrence of similar properties occurs 
(geneially) at every eighth (or strictly seventh) 
term of the senes. 

1887 Aiheneemn 3 Sept, 299/3 Mr. Newlands provision- 
ally called his generalization the ‘Law of Octaves', ..At 
length the Law of Octaves, modified and much amplified, 
emerged as the ‘Periodic Law’, 
t O. « OcTAD 2 b. Obs 

t6. A Toituguese gold coin; the Hobre of 
12,800 reis = 3/. pj xild. sterling. Obs. 

1747 Gentl, Mag, 499A The Pernambuco fleet arrived at 
Lisbon, Sept. 22, and wrought 13,740 octaves of gold, and 
439,980 ciusades of silver. X77S Aim Reg, 144 Arrived, at 
Lisbon, from the Biazils, a fleet with 1500 octaves of gold, 
200,000 crusades of silver. 

6. Fencing iJnlvM Ociaveparade,) The position 
of parrying or attacking m the low outside line 
with the swoid-hand in supination (if m pronation^ 
It IS seconde, q. v ). 

177X Olivier Fencmg Fainihanzed 25 The octave parade 
, IS the opposition contiary to the half circle fnow called 
sepiwie\ and one of the most useful parades in fencing 
1784 M^rtiiur Fenctf^ la Octave paiade is a lower 
outward parade 1809 Roi and lenctng 4S By this method 
your foil must, for certain, ariive at ins boily, if he does 
not change to an octave, or any other paiade. 1B89 W. H 
Pollock, etc, Feucttig Octave, the same ns seconds, but 
hand in supination Ihtd p xi. Time Thiust in Octave. 

7 . A small wine-cask containing the eighth part 
of a pipe 3 or 13^ gallons 

*880 in Webster Sitppi, x88z Pnee List, Impoiting and 
delivering Sherries in Octaves. 

8. attrib, (or as ad;,) and Comb , as octave 
ooupler3 a device on an organ for connecting keys 
an octave apait (see CourLiR 2 a) , octave flute, 
(a) a small flute sounding an octave higher than 
tile ordinary flute, a piccolo ; {b) a Ilute-stop on 
an organ sounding an octave higher than the or- 
dinary pitch; f octave rime = Ottava wjia; 
octave stanza, a stanza of eight lines, spec, =» 
prcc ; octave stop = 30; octave-stretch, the 
stretch tand over an octave on a keyboard 

x8^ E jflcoPKiNs in Grove DzcA Mus, II 396 In 1726 
John Hams and John Byfield, sen erected a fine .otgan 
for the chuich of gt. Mary Reddiff, Bristol. The Redchff 
organ contained the first * ^octave coupler * that was ever 
made in England, 17^ Arnot Let, in Kegan Paul Life 
Godwin 1 314 Pulled out my little *octave flute x8<a 
bEiDFL Organ so In 1590, the octave-flute was invented by 
Compenio 1700 Drvden Pief Fables Wks (Globe) 404 
Loccace is said to have invented the '^‘octave rhyme, or 
stanza of eight lines. xBax Byron Left, io Moore x Oct , 
A poem, m *octave^ stan/as 1887 Colvin Keats vu. 140 
The octave stamza introduced in English by Wyatt and 
Sidney 1880 E. J IIotkins in Grove Did Mus II. 49a 
In foreign oigans the ^Octave stop sounds the first octave 
above the larpst metal Register of Puncipal (Diapason) 
measure on the clavier a z86x Mrs. Browning Little 
Mcatie vi. The ‘♦octave stretch Of your larger wisdom I 
Hence 0 *ctave v, {a) to add strings, as in a harj^si- 
choid, giving notes severally an octave higher than 
the ordinary ones, so as to reinforce the tone; (^) 
to play in octaves {Cent, Diet 1891). 

74A Imitation 

ot the haipsichord by ‘octaving* was at this time [about 
17723 an object with piano makers. 

Ortavian(pkt3vian). &.j5rw/. IfLoctav-us 

eighth -b -IAN.] One of the eight members of a 
finance committee appointed by Tames VI m 1501; 
to have control of the loyal exchequer. 

J«ne (Bain’s Calend. 
ii A, of the Secret CounaL Id, 

ZTli I get 


baill 




in probability have done Mi^ief, at l^io those <aS*d 
Octavians, whom they blam’d for aU. 1759 Robertson 


Hist Scot II 224 1870 Burton Hist Scot (1876) V. lx 

299 The battle of the octavians, with the zealots of the 
Cfhurch on one side and the ‘cuhiculais' of the Court on the 
other, lasted for eighteen months 

Octavo (pkt^'VG). Abbrev. Svo or oct. [L., 
abl of ociavus eighth, in the phrase tn octavo 111 
an eighth {sc, of a sheet) ; F. in-octavo sb. , Sp. en 
octavo ] 

1 . The size of a book, or of the page of a book, 
in which the sheets aie so folded that each leaf 
IS one-eighth of a whole sheet, Ong. in L. iphr, 
m octavo^ afterwards apjirehcnded and treated as 
Eng. prep, and sb 

x^Ba Parsons Def Cens 148, I hawe two editions in 
greeke * the one of learned Pagnine in folio, the otliei of 
Flantyneztt octavo 1607 Middieion Jnve Gallants 1* 1, 
i^either in folio nor m ducimo sexto, but in oLtavo, between 
both 16x9 H Hutton Poslsci 59 My head, 

my muse, I bung to thee to jutsse In quarto’s fonuo *t 
shall not be foimed, tut! Pra), turn my licad in MHUce 
octavo’s cut X700 Maidwlll in ColUci (0 II S ) I. 3x3 
In octavo makes x6 pages to one sheet, 1798 Ciutcii 
Let to Dasns 15 Jan. (Sotheby’s CaUl ), I'ray cnquiic of 
‘ * ’ of print- 


Mr. Cadell Ins determination respecting the mode 1 , 
ing Burns I am latlicr mdincd to the Octavo. X837-9 
Hallam Hist Lit 1 . 1. 111. 148. 250 Mattaiic mentions 

a book printed in octavo at Milan in X470 

2 . A book or volume tn eUavo, 

X7ia Addison .Sped No 529 P iThe Author of a l^dio .. 
sets himself above tlie Author of a (Ju.Tito,* the Author of 
a (Quarto above the Author of aii Octavo , and so on xyaS 
Porn Dune 1 141 Quaito’s, Octavo’s, shape the less’ning 
pyre. X834 Medwin Augltrin WaitA I I’lLf. 9 Imparting 
his lucnbiations to the vvoild m the shapi* of one or two 
octavos 1850 Ld Houghton m /.(4 (1891) I x. 445 Words- 
worth's new iioem a goodly octavo of blank vcisc 

3. atinb. passing into adj., as in ‘octavo edition’ 
= ‘ edition in oitavo *. 

1704 Swii T Bat Bhs Misc (17H) 348 8bc g ilhtr'd up hvr 
Person into an Octavo Compass. X7xa Aduison .S/ic^ No. 
525 r 3 Eveiy Octavo Wntti in tJrcai lliitain, that htul 
written but one Book. 1799 Med, yinl, II 19 j The mosses 
are. pasted to coloured octavo pages a x85a Mooiu IM, 
AdvLri V, Enough to fill hamlsoincly Two VoUiines, oti, 
x86a Ld Brougham Brit Const, Apix li 440 In thice large 
octavo volumes, x^s Jowni Plato (cd, a) 1 . ix vu*, Tlic 
latest Svo. edition of btallbaiun. 

Octennial (pktc’mal), a, {sb) [f. I.. odennU 
um a period of eight years (f. Oito eight + ann-us 
year) -h -al ; cf biennial, etc.] Of or pcitainitig 
to a period of eight years j occurntig, or lasting, 
during eight years ; lecurring every eighth year. 

Octennial Act, an act passed in 1768 limiting llie duration 
of the Iiish Parliament lo eight years. 


. . - 180 *_.„ 

gave the first blow to the dununion uf aiistocr.uy tn this 
kingdom. 1847 Groil GiecuC (i86z) HI. xxviiL 54 The 
OLtennial solemnity in honour of the (Jutl, x 85 s — Plato 
I. Ill Z23 An octennial period ot octaetuis 
t B as sh, A period of eight years. Ohs, lare, 
x^9 J Liancrd in K. Ecclestone Noah's Hood A, I'dc 
an Octcnial spend to icach the height 
Hence Octe nnially once in eight years. 
1864 in Wlbsier. 

Octet, octette (pkte’t). Also ottott, ootott. 
[mod. f. L. octo, after duetj (imitct : in It. ottetto, 
Ger. oktettJ\ 

L Mm, A miibical composition for eight instru- 
ments or voices, b. A company of eight siugeib 
or players who perform together. 

1864 H. F CnoRLEY in LadyWallatc tr, Mendehiohn's 
Lett, (ed 3) p xvii, Among hleiulelssohn's published 
chamber-music may be specified an Ottett, two Qumtetts, 
eight Quartelts for stringed instruments. xtSo ( Iruvk Du i, 
Mus II. ^92 Octet, or Ottett {Otteth^, a ctmi|iositi()n fur 
eight solo instruments. ..Mcnd« l<isolui's Octet for strings iH 
aspjei^id example. x886 Pall Mall G, 7 Dec. sA bchtt* 
bert's Octet in F was to be rcjicated. 

2 . A group of eight Imcs of verse ; ipec, the fir^ 
eight lines of a sonnet 

*879 N, 4- (?„5th Bci. XL 4^9/1 Where is tlte cKtet called 
‘Prospctuvtt Faith ”( x^ I*.. Gossi. 0/1 K/LKats 7 No 
fau t can be found with the structure ol her [Mis. Bruwii- 
U1J5 sj octetts and sextetts. ^ 

3 , gen, A group of eight persons or things. 

*894 Scot Leader 16 Mar. 3 The octette which rowed 
against Oxford ycn>terday. 



A. adj. Said of the ‘ asi>cct * of tw'o planets 
distant 45® (« t of a circle) from each other. 

x 6 m Llybourn Curs.Maih, 7W an OciilcAspcLt, before 

the bjzygies. 

B. sF « Octile aspect, Octant 2. 

x^ 9 ? L^bourn Curs Maih,7^ When the Octile Is before 
the Quadrature. X706 Philliw, Octile, one of the new 
Aspects, 

Octillion (pkti dydu). [a, K octillion (La Roebe 
i( 5 th c.), f. L, octo eight, after million \ see 
Billion.] The eighth power of a million, denoted 
by I followed by 48 ciphers. (In U. S., following 
later French u^e, The ninth power of a thousantlh 
denoted by r with 27 ciphers.) Hence Octl’m<mtli. 

x^r^BiiwoNj. ^-Pn*w^jif<Hp.XXXVXL 647 
ihe mdliontb of a gram 15 a very cooumm docet and^a 
trilhontb, octfllionth, even a deeflUontb, very timal odcs. 



OCTIlTGEKTBITABr, 

1870 Eng Mech 28 Jan, 491/1 A quadiillion is the next 
highest number to a trillion , then qumtillions, sextilhons, 
septillions, octillions 1883 Kntm>2edga No la 241 Professor 
Young uses what we take to be the erroneous Amencan 
system of notation, saying that the earth’s mass amounts to 
about two octillions of tons. 

Octine {Chem^ . see under Ootanb, 
OotingenteJiary Oktiudge-ntrnari, -dsentf*- 
nan). rare, [f, L. eight hundred, after 

centemfyl 'fhe eight-hundredth anniversary of 
an event, 

1893 Caf/i, iVJreof 17 June 3/2 The late octingentenary at 
Winchester, 

Oetlpartition, -reme: see Ootopabtitioit, 


Octo- (before a vowel oet-), combining form 
of L. ocUy and sometimes of Gr. derdi eight. (The 
Greek form is more frequently dura-t Oota-) 
The more important combinations of oc 2 o~ will be 
fonnd m their alphabetical places; the following 
are technical terms of less Sequent use : 

O'ctohlast (-blmst) Biol, [Gr, fiXaarSs biidj an 
ovum at that stage of segmentation when it con- 
sists of eight cells. Octohraohlate (-brse’kiil:) a, 
ZooL [L. brac/wm arm], having eight ' arms as 
a cephalopod; octopodous. Octocarbou, -chlo- 
ride ' see OOTA-. Ootocerous (-f 7 *seros), Ooto- 
ceratous (-se ratas) ad^s, Zool [Gi. /r^pay hom], 
eight-homed ; belonging to the Octccera, a name 
proposed by some naturalists for the Octopda (cf, 
decacerotis s. v. Deoa-). OctocorallaA (-horse - 
Ian), -coralline (-kp'ralain) adjs, Zod [Coral], 
belonging to the Octocorallay one of the mam 
divisions of Anthozoa or corals, characterized by 
eight chambers of the body-cavity and eight tenta- 
cles (cf, Ilexacorallan s. v. Hexa-) ; as sb one of 
these corals, Octooo tyloid a Zool , having eight 
cotyloid fossettes, as a worm, Octoda*ctyl, 
-da ctylons adJs. Zool [Gr laKrvXoz digit], having 
eight digits Ootode’cimal a. CrysU [L. deam 
ten], having eight feces on the prism or middle 
part, and five on each of the two summits; so 
Octodttodecimal (eight and twelve), Octosexdecivial 
(eight and sixteen). Ootodcntate a, [L. detis 
tooth], having eight teeth (Webster, i SsS). O cto- 
daaexccntcnary a, [L octo de sexcentis eight from 
SIX hundred; cf. cmtemry\ applied to a penod 
of 592 years. Octoduode’clmal a * see Octo-^ 
decimal, O’otofld a, [L. -fidiis == cleft] , divided mto 
eight segments, as a calyx or corolla. O ctofoU a, 
[after irtfoil^ etc. : see Foil sb l], sb an ornamental 
figure consisting of eight leaves or lobes; adj,^ 
eight-lobed (also O otofoiled). Octo'gamy nonce- 
wd. [after bt^amylf the marring of eight spouses, 
Ootoglot a, [Gr, 7AwTra, yXwaffa tongue; cf. 
polyglot '] , wntten in eight languages. Ootola teral 
a, [L. latus side ; Lateral], eight-sided, formed 
of eight straight lines, as in octdateral dodecagon^ 
a figure formed of eight straight lines connecting 
twelve pomts on a cubic ciiive. Octolo'cular 
a Bot, [L. loculus, dim, of locus place], having 
eight cells, as a seed-vessel (Webster, XB2S). 
Ootonematous (-nf’matss), -ucmoua adjs, [Gr. 

thread], having eight filaments or filamen- 
tous organs. Octopetalous a. [Petal], 
having eight petals (Bailey (folio) 1730-^* Oct- 
ophthalmous a, Zool, [Gr. 6 (l>BaX/i 6 z eye], having 
eight eyes. Ootopbyllous (-fi'lss) a, Bot, [Gr, 
(pSwov leaf], consisting of eight leaflets. Octo- 
ra'dial, -ra*diate, -va'dlated ad/s, [L. radius 
ray], having eight rays. Octose’paloua a, Bot, 
having eight sepals (Gray ^Struct, Bot. 1880), 
Ootosezde’clmal a , ; see Ociodectinal above, 
Ootospe rmous a, Bot [Gr, airkpiM seed], pro- 
ducing or containing eight seeds (Webster, i8a8). 

O otospore Bot [Spore], name given to each of 
the eight caipospoies produced by certain algae; 
so Octo spoxous a,, producing eight spores. Octo - 
valent a. Cheim [L, valent~em having power or 
value], having the combining power of eight atoms 
of hydrogen ; octadic, + Ooto’varate [L. octodr 
member of a council of eight; cf. Deobmvie], 
a body of eight men, a council of eight, 
x8s7 Mavne Ex^os, Lex nr/x *OctoceratottS. j888 Ppc, 
Zool Soc Londoft 132 Pleading the cause of an *octodac- 
tyle ‘ Urform ’ 1837 Mayne Expos, Lex , OciodaciylMS^ 

Zobl, Having eight fingeis , *octodactylous 1803-17 R 
Jameson Char Mm (ed 3) flo6 *Octo-deamal aitificial 
blue vitriol, *677 Plot OxfordsH, 322 [Thoi^ Lydiatj 
first contrived the *Octodesexcentenaiy Period. [Cf 223 
So that the whole period, or 502 Lydiateau yews, do 


anticipate so many Julian ones by five days ] 

R, Jameson Char Mw, fed. 3) 206 *Qctod 
artificial blue vitriol *760 J, Lee Inirpd, Boi_ n^xxxii. 


The minute octofid processes with which the leaves are 
studded. 1886 Aihemum 6 Mar, 331/* engraved figure 
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of the Agnus Dei.. within an *octofoU depression 1890 
Brasses iv. 88 Floriated octofoil cross* 
ta^Ecclesto2ogtst}X,S III 70 A piscina with two orifices— 
<we cirimlar, one ^octofoiled. X848 B Webb Conttn, 
Ecclesiol 45 The aisle windows are large octofoiled cucles 
1 1386 Chaucer Wifds Prol 33 Of no nombre mencion 
made he, Of bigamye or of *Octogamye x888 New Eng^ 
Diet s V. Caleptn^ There was an “^octoglot edition by 
Fasseiat in 1609 1837 Mayne Expos, Lex 701/2 Having 

eight aims or tentacula, as the unibrellsB of the Pavonta 
ocionana ♦octonemous Composed of eight folioles 

« ^octophyllous 1890 Aihenaenm 12 July 66/3 A simple 
^octoradial medusa 1837 Mayne Lex 79aA *Octo- 
radiate. 1828 Webster, *Ocioradmied, i&s-r7 R. Jame- 
son Char Min, (ed. 3) 312 Observed in the ‘“octoseYdecimal 
topaz 1870 Bentley Man Boi, (ed, 2) 384 The ''’octospores 
ultimately decay unle'^s fecundated by antherozoids. 1857 
Berkeley Cryptog Bot, 247 In Neciria mmnatn the 
same hymeniura produces ordinal y ^octospoious asci, and 
others filled with a multitude of far moie mmu*e bodies, 
1874 Cooke Pungi 182 x88o CLrsnKSHAW Win id Aioin 
T/i 233 In periuthenic acid and va osmic acid ruthenium 
and osmium act as *octova]ent elements. x6io J. Forbes 
Eec Ktih (1846) 353 The cheifiest of that ^Octovirat were 
ever Papists in their heaits. 

Ootoad (pkti»|sed). [Arbitrarily f. Gr. 

eight ] = Ogdoad. 

1827 G Higgins Celtic Druids Theever-happyOctoad 
of the Christian heretics. 

O'ctobass. [a. F octohasse (Llttrd Suppl., 
ociabasse), f, L. octo eight + basse Bass J A very 
large instrument of the viol family, invented by 
J. B, Vuillanme about 1849 ; it had three strings, 
which were stopped by keys woiked by the fingers 
and feet 

187s Knight Did Mech , Octo-bass, an instrument of the 
viol family, the low octave of the violoncello. x88g GRo^ s 
Did Mils IV, 341 He [J, B, Vuillaume] sent his * Octo^ 
basse ’..to the Pans Exhibition of 1849 At the London 
Exhibition of 1851 he had ,his perfected ‘Octohasse’, for 
whidi he was awarded the Grand Council medal. 

October (pktd>ab3i). Also 3-7 -bre ; in 7 
sometimes abbrev. 8^*“, [Jn OE and mod, 
Eng. a. L. October, ’ohrem, f. octo eight (ong. the 
eighth month of the year) ; ui ME. a, F, OctoBre 
(1303 in Hatz,-Daim.), ad, L. Octbhrem, which 
supplanted the popular OF. oitovre. Med.L, had 
also the analogical form Octember, -tmber, 13th c, 
F. OctemWe^ Pr. Octembre,] 

1 , The tenth month of the year (according to the 
modem reckoning). 

e X030 ByrhtfertKs Hmidhoc in Afiglia VIII 316 Foiffon 


IS kindehch coldeand druye. a x3^ Hall Cmon.^ Hen. VI, 
166 b, In the moneth of October this piesent yere 1679 
Hatton Corr, (Camden) 100 The Piiyy Counsell w®!* wase 
adjourn’d till y« a* of 8"®, 1684 wilding in Collect 

( 0 . H S ) I, 234, ye 6^**. 1713 Swift Hor, Sat 11 vi, 
'Tis (let me see) three years and more (October next it will 
be four). 1848 Clough Bothie yi, Bright October was come, 
the misty-bright October 

2 . Ale brewed m October, (Common in i8th c ) 
xjog Steele Tatler No. 118 p 6 Hours he spent in 
swelling himself with October. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) 1. 215 He ordered Jonathan to let the evening be 
passed memly with what everyone liked, whether u me or 
October. 17^ Mrs. Glassb Cookery xxii 348 For strong 
October, five quarters of malt to three hogsheads, and twenty- 
r pounds of hops. x8« Macaulay Hist, Eng, xv, HI, 
533 A great crowd of squirt after a revef, at which doubt- 
less neither October nor claret had been spared. 

8 attnb,,BS October beer; Ootober-bird, name 
in the West Indies foT the rice-bird or bobolink; 
from the time of its appearance there. 

174a Lond, 4 Country Brew i. (ed 4) 28 When Stout or 
October Beer is to be made. 1793 B. Edwards Bni W 
Ind (i8ox) I iv 124 note. The most delicious bird m the 
West Indies is the Ortalan, or October biid, 

Hence Octoberist, -brist nonce^wd, [after 
Septembrist] • see qnot. 

1796 Burke Regie Peace iv Wks. IX, 15^ But in comes a 
gentleman in the fag end of October, dripping with the fogs 
of that humid and uncertain season . . This is what the 
Octoherist says of the political interests of England. 
Octocenteuary (pktt>se ntihan). [Arbitrary 
f. L octo eight + Centenary. The etymological 
form from L. is octingentenary] The eight- 
hundredth anniversary of an event. Also atirib, 
or as adj. So Octocente'xinial a, 

X889 Times 20 June, The programme of festivities in 
celebration of the octocentenaiy of the House of Wettin. 
1893 Atiumwn 30 Dec. gix/i In prospect of the 'octo 
centenary’ of the consecration of Harrow Church, Mr. 
Bushell has reprinted thiee documents. 1889 Times 29 

^Ootochord ; see Ootachobd. 

Octodecimo (^ktodc’simo). [For in octodecimo, 
from L. octodecimus eighteenth, as in octaxo, duo- 
decimo, etc] The size of a book, or of the page 
of a book, in which each leaf is one-eighteenth of 
a whole ^eet ; a book of this size. Abbrev. i8mo. 

185BO. W. Holmes Break/ -T {1883) 19 Alittledark 

platoon of octo decimos. 

ilOctodOU (pktddpn). Zool. [mod. L., f Gr. 
betbi eight + -dScor -dSovf -tooth.T ft A genus of 
South Amencan rodents, resembling rats, b. A 
genus of coleopterous insects. 


OCTOKABY. 

x84xPenn;yCycl,XX 62, x84gSk JViet,Hut ,Manm/al/a 
IV. xoo Cuming’s Octodon m size and shape resembles a 
watei-rat 

So Octodont (-dpnt) a., having eight teeth ; sb. 
=* prec. a, 

Ootodrachm : see Octadbachk. 

Oetodrant, erron. for Octant (after quadrant). 
1(588 R. Holme Amumiy iir. 372/1 Another sort of senu- 
Quadrant, or Oetodrant. 

Octoedral, etc, : see Octahedral, etc. 
Octogenarian (^kti^id^fiieenan), a, and sb, 
[f, L. octogendn-us (see next) + -an ] 

A adj. Of the age of eighty years ; also transj 
of OT belonging to a peison eighty years old. 

18x8 Byron Ch. Har, iv. xii. Blind old Dandolo ' Th* 
octogenarian chief, Byzantium's conquering foe. 1843 
pRrscoTT Mexico (1850) I. 73 His papers were recovered . 
and the octogenaiian author began the work of translation 
from the Mexican 1868 Stanley Wesim, Abb iv, 280 
The closing scene of Lord Palmerston’s octogenarian career, 
B, sb, A person eighty years old. 
x8xs Parts Chitchat xvii (1816) IT. 35 Pity at least is due 
to a feeble octogenanan. X84X Miss Sedgwick Lett Ahr I. 
38 Three or four women, octogenarians. 1869 J Martineau 
Ess II. 229 [Tbeyl astonish us .. as the production of an 
octogenanan 

Hence Octogena vlanism, the state of being 
eighty j^ears old 

1883 Congregaiionahst Nov 902 My biother John and I 
have lived in the greatest amity for a period approaching 
octogenananism. 1895 Forum (N Y.) May 272 1 he npening 
quiet of octogenananism 

Ootogenary (pktpri^fiiari), a. (jA) Now 
rare [ad. L. octogenari-us containing eighty, aged 
eighty, f. octogeni eighty each : see -art, Cf F. 
octoginaire (1603 in Hatz-Darno ) ] =* prec A. 
as 1696 Aubrey Lives, de Lemite(,xZ^^) L 2x6 Being then 
octogenary, and very decrepit with the gowt 1823 
Jefferson Wnt, IV. 380 A hobby whose easy 

amble is still sufficient to give exercise and amusement to 
an octogenary rider 1873 Browning Red Colt Ni-cap 
1259 After how long a slumber Was it, he stretched octo* 
genary joints? 

b. sb. = OCTOGENARTAKr B. 

1828 in Webster, citing J, Adams 

Octogon, etc., obs. foims of Octagon, etc. 

II Octogynia (pkt(?|d3i nia). Bot. Also octa-. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. hmoo eight + 71;^^ womau, female 
4- -lA.] Au order in several classes of plants in 
tlie Linnman System, comprising those with eight 
pistils. Hence Octogynious, Ooto gyuous ai^s,, 
belonging to this order ; having eight pistils. 

1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot n. xiv. (176^ 100 Octogynia. 
1846 Worcester, Ociogynous, having eight styles, Loudon, 
1857 Mayne Expos, Lex, Octagynious 1880 Gray Struct 
Bot, 422/1 With Octagynous (eight-styled) flowers. 

Octonedral, etc. : see Octahedral, etc. 
Oetolo a. (Ckem .) ; see under Octane. 
Octomer^ (^ktp'merE), a» Mti.J 5 isf, [f. Gr. 
turbt eight + pip -05 part + -AL • cf. the more etymo- 
logical Octamerods] Having parts in sets of 
eight, octamerous ; spec, in Zool belonging to the 
division Octomeralia oi Scyphomedusae, 
OetomerouB, Octometer : see Octa-, 
Octonal (p'ktnnal), a [f. L. ocidn-i eight at 
a time, by eights, f, octo eight + -al,] Proceeding 
by eights ; « Ootonart A 
2883 L F. Ward Dynamic Sociol II. 65 The advant^es 
of the octonal system 1887 Longm Mag, Sept. 5x7 The 
advantages possessed by a decimal over a duodecimal or 
octonal system [of coinage] 

Octonare (p kt^ne<»a). Bros, \pB,'L,octbndnm 
versus, an lambic verse of eight feet ] A verse 
of eight feet, an octapody. 

z866 Amer, yml. Philol, vll, 399 All stichic divisions of 
the iambic octonares. 

Octonarian (pkt(nie»*riw), a, and sb Pros, [f. 
L. ocitmUri-ns (see prec.) + -an.] a. oi^. Consist- 
ing of eight feet D. sb A verse of eight feet, 
xfox Aiheneeum a8 Feb. 273/1 Octonarian and septenarian 
iambic line& 1892 A. S. Wilkins m Classical Rev May 
221/2 In Varro ovos \bpas vii. it Is a pity not to recognize the 
unmistakable octonarians. 

Octonary {p^cXonhi), a. and sb, ^d, L. odd- 
ndn-m containing eight, f, octom (see Octonal),] 
A. ae^ Pertaining to the number eight: con- 
sisting of eight ; proceeding by eights. 

x6xs Jackson Crepd iv, iv. § 4 Eight . compared with 
seven is a greater number, .. and yet the octonary number 
applied to nine, is less than the septenary applied to seven 
material numerables 1633 T hxuMBExp, % Peter m, 17 In 
Noah's octonary family, one was a son of BellaL 184$ 

B Thorpe Lappenber/s Eng, under Anglo Sax Kings 
I 82 Of greater importance . would be the knowledge of 
the numeral system m use among the Saxona I am inclined 
to the belief that the octonary.. was the one followed. 

B sb, A group of eight, an ogdoad; a group 
or stanza of eight lines of verse (esp. used of the 
divisions of the ii9fb Psalm). 

X335 Goodly pnmer. Commendations Ps. cxix, The first 
Octonary, Aleph, The second Octonary. Beth. [etc]. 
x657 Trapp Comm. Ps, cxix. x Pindarus and other Poets 
had their Ogdoades or Octonanes. a x^7 Makton Semt 
Ps, XI9 bail, verse 56. x88a Spurgeon Treas, Dao Ps- 
cxix, title, The whole Psalm proceeds by octonaries. 



OCTON OCULAR, 

Ocbonoculaiiri ^ Ohs* p. L. oetdn*t eight at 
a time, eight + octtl-tis eye + -ab . cf, ocular^ 
Having eight eyes. 

1703 S Morland in Phil Trans XXIII. 1322 The 
Tarantula is an Apulian Spider of the Octonocular kind 
1913 Derham Ph^s -TJteol viiL iii 401 Most Anunals are 
Bmocular, spiders for the most part Octonocularj and some 
Senocular. 

OctooB (pkts/'n), [f. L. octo eight + in 
quadr^oon^ Vanant of OCTOBOON 
ta4o X. H Dana Bsf* Most xm 29 The least drop of 
Spanish blood, if it be only of quatroon or octoon, is sufficient 
to raise them from the lank of slaves 
Ootopartite G»ktt>pa'it3it), a [ad. med. or 
mod \j*octopariitus, f ocio eight divided J 

Divided into or consisting of eight parts ; spec, in 
Law^ of a contractf indenture, etc. : Drawn up m 
eight corresponding parts, one for every party: 
now disused. (In quot. 1854, Of an eighth part ) 
175a Carte fftsS Eng III, 561 Sir James Balfop . 
brought with him the octopaitite indentuie signed by 
Morton among others. 1854 Taifs Mag XXI 451 The 
Lichtenstein, sovereign and subject at once j octopartite 
possessor of a vote dietical 1870 Sir G. Scott Led, 
Arehti II 196 This maybe carried out on all four sides, 
and thus become an octopartite vault. 

^ Octopa^vtioxi, Ohs, rare. In 7 octi-, [f 
L. ocfo eight + Pabtition.] Division into eight 
(equal) parts. 

1674 Jeakb Ani^ C1696) 34 OcHparititm^ or to divide by 
8, IS but to take half the quarter part 
Octopean (pkt^>ip?an), fl, [irreg f. Octopus; 
cf. Bnarean,^ Pertaining to, or like that of, an 
octopus. 

1896 Lasu Times Cl 558/1 Attempts .to escape the 
octopean gra^ of a stringent Arbitration Clause. 

Octopea (pk-tlfped). Also -pede. [f. L ccla 
eight + peSj ped-em foot,] An eight-footed animal 
or thing. 

x8aa Blachnt Mag XI 591 The table is standing a most 
steady octraed on a most trustwoi thy floor. X84X Lyttok 
Night 4 Mom I. VI I 14S One class of spiders, industrious, 
hardworking octopedes, 

Ootopod {9 kt(ifp^), sh and a, [ad. Gr hKrh- 
iroS- (also hfcriiroh-), stem of &/e76tTrov5 OCTOPtis, in 
neuter pi. b«rdmoha OcUpoda,"] 

A sb. An animal having eight feet ; spec, an 
octopus, or other member of the suborder Octopoda 
of cephalopods 

x835>e Todd Cycl Anai I 52a The Libianchiate Octo- 
pods 1839 JoiiNsioNinPri»c. Nat, Club L No. 7 
J08 When at rest this octopod lies prone on. the belly x85z<^ 
Woodward MoUusca 64 In the argonaut, and some octo. 
pods, there aie blue cells besides. 

B adj. Eight-footed. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol III 26 In the Octopod branch 
[of the Apierai a fuither dichotomy takes place 1835-6 
Todd Cycl, Anai, I 246/1 The Arachnidans are octopod. 

So Octo*poaaii a and sh, ; Octo podous a, 

1835-6 Todd Cycl Anat I 557/x In the . . Octopodous 
tribes x8gx Cent Diet , Octcj^odan 
II Octopus (pktdu'pvs, 9 ktJpvs). PI. ootopodes 
(pktdu'pdmz), anglicized octopuses, [mod L, Octo-^ 
fus^ a. Gi. oKT&ovSi acc. bHTdmroh-a eight-footed, 
f. bteri) eight + irodr, wtiS- foot ] A genus of cephalo- 
pod molluscs, characterized by eight * arms ' sur- 
lounding the mouth and provided with suckers ; 
an individual of this genus (^esp. one of the larger 
and more formidable speciesj 
1758 Baker in Phil Trans. L 778 The Polypus, parti- 
culai ly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-contrel 1835 
Kirby ATad ^ Inst Amm I. x 308 The body of the 
octopus 13 small, it boa legs sometimes a foot and a half in 
length, with about two hundred and forty suckers on each 
leg 1880 Browning Pietro of Abano 401 Help I The old 
magician clings like an octopus t 1884 H. M. Leathcs 
Rough Notes Nat Hist 46 Sa^ng that enormous octopuses 
existed on the western side of Panama, m the Pacific Ocean 
b. fig , ; usually applied to an oiganized power 
having extended ramifications and far-reaching 
influence, esp, harmful or destructive 
x^ Greg Misc Ess, ii 37 We are the very octopus of 
nations 1893 Boston (Mass ) ymt 25 Mar 2/x The electnc 
octopus; Formal organization of the New England Street 
Hallway Company. X894 Westm, Gaz, la Mar 2/t He was 
an administrative octopus, a cormorant of toil 
0 . attrib and C<mb, 

1880 G Meredith Tragic Com (1881) 206 Then they laid 
octopus-limbs on her. 1894 Outing (U,S ) XXIV 460/r An 
octopus power sought to tear the human limpet from its 
clinging place 1898 P. Mahson Trap, Diseases 1. 9 A 
stmnge-looking octopus-like creature. 

Oi^oreme (p*ktJrfm). Also octireme. [f. L. 
octo eight + rem-m oar,] An (ancient) ship with 
eight tanks of oars. (In quot. 1890 humorously for 
‘ eight-oared boat '.) 

Charnock in Naval Chron I 132 Ancient galleys, 
called Triremes, Quadriremes, Qmnquiremes and Octoremes 
Jan 5/2 There is a bad race between 
the Trial Eights, and this is how Thucydides would m- 
falhbly have described it* ‘And when the antagonistic 
octoremes appeared ' [etc ]. 1891 Cent, Diet,, Octireme 

Octoroon (pkt6r«n). [A non- etymological 
formation firom L. octo eight, after quadroon (m 
which the suffix is -tw»).] A persou having one- 
eighth negro blood. ; the offspring of a quadroon 
and a white; sometimes used of other mixed races. 


56 

x86i D. Boucicault (frV&)The Octoroon. 186a J E 
Cairnes Revol Amer 17 The mulattoes, quadroons and 
octoroons who now form so large a projportion bf the whole 
enslaved population of the South. 1864 Webster, Octoroon^ 
see Octoroon x89r Times 8 Jan 9/3 The mulatto, the 
quadroon, and the octoroon are chiefly products of the 
waveiy period. 

OctOBtielLOtis, Octostyle : see Oota-. 
Octosyllsibic (^ktosilse'bik), a and sb, [f- 
late L. octosyllalhiis (Mar. Vict.), in late Gr. o/fra- 
o'tiAXajS-os (Draco De Metns), f Gr. bard), o«Ta- 
eight + L syllaba syllable: cf. Syllabic ] 

A. adj. Consisting of eight syllables (chiefly 
in P? w., of a ' verse * or line of poetry) , composed 
of lines of eight syllables each 

a 177X Gray Corr, (1843) 256 Octosyllabic, Mixed 18x4 
Byron Det to Moore 2 Jan , Scott alone, of the present 
generation, has hitherto completely triumphed over the fatal 
facility of the octo-syllabic verse. 1837 LocicHARr Scott 
May, an. 1810 The octosyllabic raeasui e of the Lady of the 
Lake jB8e Pall Mall G, rs Aug 4/2 [He] succeeded in 
managing tne octosyllabic stanza, 

B. sb, A * verse * or line of eight syllables. 

X842 Mrs. Browning Grk Chr, Poets 116 As flowing 

a rhythm as may bear comparison with many octosyllabic? 
of our day xBB* A ihenamm 27 May 660/3 Scott produced 
*lhe Lay of the Last Minstrel', which soon set evciy 
versifier mom Byron downwards wilting romantic stones in 
octosyllabics with anapmstic vaiiations. 

So Ootosylla blcal 

X846 m Worcester 

Octosyllable (^kl<)si lab’l), sb, and a. [f L. 
octosyllah'Us, after pliable : cf F. octosyllabe (l6ix 
in Cotgr.) ] a. sb = prec. B ; also, a word of 
eight syllables b, adj, « prec. A, 

1775-8 Tvrwiiitt Long Chancer Note 60, 1 call this the 
octosyllable metre, from what 1 apprehended to have been 
Its original foim 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 364 The 
octosyllable metre, of which modern writers are so fond. 
x^6 WoRCcsiER, Ociosyllable^ n A word of eight syllables. 
Clarke, x88a Saintsbury m Sjenser’s Wks, (Grosart) HI, 
p Ixvi, A poem m octosyllables 

Oetoteuoh : see Ootatbdoh. 

Octrain {p ktr^in) rare, [irreg. f. L. octo eight, 
after quatrain (in which the suffix is -am).} A 
group of eight lines of verse 
2S1827J. M Good in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. i 
Twenty-two octiains or mscouises of eight lines each. 

({ Octroi (oktrwa, fi*klroi) Also 7-8 octroy, 8 
ootroit. [F. octroi^ fiom ociroytr : see next.] 

►j* L A concession, a grant , a privilege granted 
by a government, esp a commercial privilege, as 
an exclusive right of trade Obs, 

16x4 W QximKU,vxBncclettchMSS (Hist MSS Comm) 
I 151 Those merchants much importune the Lords for 
octroy to make a company He answered me, that they 

S ui posed , not as yet to grant any octroy 1721 Land Gass 
To Sg2o/i They may obtain an Octroy or Grant for 15 
Years 

2 . A duty or tax levied on certain articles on 
their admission into a town (esp. in France and 
other European countries). 

vjs!^ French Bk, of Rates 25 Duties called the Octroits, 
m the City of Hoan, upon Sugar, Wax, and Tobacco 1848 
M.iu,Pol, Econ, V. V. § 4 (187® 520 An octroi cannot pio- 
duce a large levenue, without pressing severely upon the 
labouring cla«?ses of the towns 1877 C. Geikic Clmsi (1879) 
zg6 The octroi at the gates of towns 
b. The barrier 01 limit at which the tax is paid; 
also, the service by which, or body of officers by 
whom, It IS collected. 

x86i Neale Notes Dalmatia iiL 41 At the octroi our 
drivei gave out his destination. 1873 Browning Red CotU 
Nt -cap I 364 This is the criminal Samt-Rambertese Who 
smuggled ui tobacco, half a-pound I The Octroi found it 
out and fined the wretch. 

C attrih 

jS 6 z Thackeray P/uhp (1869) II, vui. 119 The octroi 
officers never stop gentlemen going out . upon duelling 
busmesa 1865 Day of Rest Oct 582 Articles liable to the 
town or octroi tax 1884 Y. Stuart Egypt 142 The octroi 
duties are very mischievous and vexing 
Octroy ((?‘ktroi), V, [ad. F. octroy-er (15th c. 
in Littre), for earlier ot{t)royer^ oireter = Pr. and 
OCal. autreiar^—h '^auctonedre or auetdrizdre 
(through a pronunciation ^octondiare : see Hatz.- 
Darm. s. v ) to authonze.] See also Otteoye v, 

1 . irans. To concede, grant, accord, said of a 
government or appointed authority. 

[129*^ Britton ii. xiv § 3 Si, pur sa poverte, luy corns 
ottrew par sa surtC de sa fei a sure sa pleynte X477-X546 
see Ottroye] 1480 Caxton Ovids Met xi. n, Bacchus 
octioyed and graunted hym this yfte. 1845 Ld. Campbell 
C/ ia!«rr//wj(i8s7)IVlxxxiv 144 The Chief Justice .thought 
that all our liberties were octroyed or granted by the Crown. 
2 To impose by authority, to dictate, [« Ger. 
octroyiren} rare, 

1865 Fortn, Rev 1, 505 The doctnne of State rights, though 
severely stricken, has sufficient vitality to prevent the Presi- 
dent from octroying State constitutions 
OcttLOr (pkti«ipj). Mus, [F., irreg. f. L. octo 
eight, after quaiuor four (in Mns, used as « 
quartet),} = Ooteo? i. 

1864 in Webster 1880 Grove Diet, Mus, s.v. Octets 
B^thovens Grand Octuor (op x<^ , is an arrangement 
of his early String Quintet (op. 4), for 2 oboes, a clatmets, 
2 horns, nnd a bassoons. 


OCULAE. 

Octuple C?‘kti^#p’l), a. [ad. L. octupl-us 
eightfold, f. octo eight + as in Double. 
Cf, F. octuple (1552 mHatz.-Darm ).] Eightfold; 
eight times as much as . . ; composed of eight. 

1603 Holland PhUaiclis Mor 1046 The Diameters of 
Venus and the earth, are in double propoition, but their 
globes or sphaeres beare octuple proportion, to wit, eight for 
one. x6s6 Stanli y Hist, Philos v (X70t) 162/2 Ihe Ovei- 
seers of the Altar, made all the four sides double to what 
they weie before, so instead of doubling tlic Altar they made 
It Octuple to what it was. 1677 Pi or Oxfouhh 203 ao 
quadruple the distance in octuple the time. x8i6 Kirby 
& Sp Eniomol (1B43) 1 56 Its triple 01 sotnelinics octuple 
teguments 1879 H W WARRrN liicr Asti on, x, 214 Ihc 
octuple stai <r in Orion 

B. sb. That which is eight limes something 
else, or consists of eight parts. 

X693 Capt Smiths Seaman’s G>am 11 xv, 123 The 
Octuple thereof IS 20. 1856 lllusti, I ond. News 2 Feb 
XIQ/3 A monster negotiation c,illnl the ‘ OLtujde because 
eight sepal ate Comxianics wcic parties to it. 

Oxtuplc, V, [f. piec. sb. : cf. ociupier (i 79S 
in Diet, Acad,).} tians. To make eight limes as 
much, increase eightfold. 

1837 T. DouniroAV m Blachw, Mag, XTil 3^7 Tins 
piolmc community had at least octupletl itself in fmty 
years. X893 G, B. I.ongsiaii Rtnal Ihpopul 31 In New 
Hampshire . the new town populutiuns b.ive ttcbleil the 
additions to the rt1r.1l coininunily, and in the case of 
Massachusetts have octupled them, 

O'ctuplct. [f. as 2‘'rec , after tHpkt, etc.] A 
set or combination of eight ; in I\fus, * A group of 
eight notes which are to be played in the time oi 
SIX* (Stainer & Banelt JDict Mus, Termt iKcjH). 
xBga De Morgan hi R. P. Gi.'ives Idfo Sir JP" R. 

(1889) HI. 338 Then If All to IlC, CD to DK, 
EF to FA. compmindeu, also give a ratio of e<iu.ility, why 
not say ABCDEF are JiariiioincsV We h.ivc then an 
harmonic quadruplet and scxtuplet, and we might have 
octuplets, &a 

Oxtnplex, a, [a. L. type "^octHplcx^ -pUc tm 
(whence octupHcdtus\ f. oclo eight 4 - -/ 4 'a, -fold, 
as in duplex^ triplex^ etc.] Applied to a system 
of clectnc telegraphy by which cigiit simultaneous 
messages can be sent along titc same wire. Hence 
O’otuplex V, trans,, to render octuplex. 

xS8g Times (weekly ed.) aq Mar. 5/2 If the line . . is qn.nd* 
ruplexed, the phonoplionc instruments will 'sextuple^' or 
‘octuplex’ It. 1893 Rev, tf Rea, Dec, 6r/» Mr. Kdisun is 
confident of attaining bextiqilcx and octuplex systems, 

t Octuglica*tioii« A nth, Ohs, [ad, late L. 
octuphicdiibn-em (Mart. Cap.), n of action liom 
Heiuphedre^ f. ocluptex,} Multiplication by eight. 
^1^4 S, Jeakd (1696) 25 Octuiiliuition, or to inuUipty 

Octyl (/>*ktil) C/isM. [f, Oct(a-, Oc’t(o- + --v l ] 
The hydrocarbon radical of the octacarbon stories 
(QHxy); sometimes called eapryl. Also atlrib. as 
octyl alcohol, etc. Hence Ooty Bunlne, tlie amine 
of the same series (CgHj^N) ; O'otylene Otleno 
(see under Octane); Octy*lie/z., of 01 pertaining 
to octyl, as oclyhc acid, alcohol, eta 
1866-77 Watts Did Chem, IV, 170 OLtyl Cnprvl 
CflHiT* Hydrate of Dctyl, Octylic Alcohol. Ciprylic 
Alcohol, CrHit H.O, /bid, tjj Octylatmiu* is a ( oUuirlfss, 
hitter, very caustic, inflaninuible hquul, having an am- 
moniacal fishy odour, find,, Octylene is a very mobile oil, 
lighter than water and insoluble therein, very aolulflc in 
alcohol and ether. xBjr Roscoi: Elem, Chem, Octyl 
alcohol is obtained by distilling castor oil widi pttaiili. 
Ibid, 345 Dibutyl or octyl hydride. 

Ocular (pkulflai), a, and sb. Also <5 ocul-, 
occul-, ocullare, 6-7 ocoular. [od. L* ocuhh-iSt 
f ocul-us eye Cf. K, oculaire (R. Estienne I549\] 
1 . Of, belonging to, or connected with the eye as 
a bodily organ ; seated m, or in the region ot, the 
eye. spec, in Entom, Bertaining to the compound 
eye ot an insect (distinguished from ocellar), 

*597 A M tr GuiUemeau’sPr.i hiruig, xzh/sTXxttV.yet, 
or ocullare vayne 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 95 (kul.ir dis- 
tempeis m Horses 1786 R, W. IMxviIN hi P 4 d. Trans, 
LXXVI 313 When anyone has long and attentively luoktii 
at a bright object an image, continues wime time to Iks 
visible this appearance in the eye we shall call the ocular 
spectrum of that object. 1828 Siahk Elem, Nai, lint. 11. 
ISO Exterior antennas inserted near the ocular peduncles 
x 83X BHEttLri-R Optusxxxw, 304 Tlie bluish green image of 
thewafer is called zn ocular spectrMm,\itcaMSSi It is impressed 
on the eyt zSszhS Woodward Mollusca 49 Snaih, who^Ms 
ocular tentacles have been destroyed, renroiluce them tinn- 
pletely in a few weeks. 1885 Thomas Med Ihci.t t Scalar 
Cone, . a cone formed in tlie eye by the lays of light, the l«i'» 
being on the cornea, the apex on the retina. 1898 K. K. 
Maddox Ocular Muscles iii. 65 Our studies of the ocular 
motions up to this point have been quite independent of the 
ocular muscles. 

b Used for, applied to, or relating to the eye. 
1599 A M. tr. GabelhoueTs 3k Physuhe 53/1 A tryede 
Oculare vnguent. x66i I^vbll HtsL Amm, ff Min, 83 It’s 
used in ocular remedies. 1665-6 Phi, Trans, 1 120 He 
hath already begun his Object-Glasses for the mentioned 
two Ocular ones. 2889 Anthony’s Photogr, Bull II, X57 
Abraded by the constant,, insertion and withdrawal of the 
different m pieces, leaving a .. shining and relicctuig 
surface at the ocular end* 

o. Of the natme, form, or function of art eye, 
X640 SoM^R AnEq, Canfetb, xjx Tbe ocular and peeked 
OT pointed form of the arch, xdj^ D. Piu. In^, Sen xur 
'T he excellency of that ocular Organ that Godh^ bwtov^ 



OOULABILY, 


upon man 184X-7Z T R Jonfs Amm Kingd (ed. 4) 491 
An oculai apparatus.. coAposed of tu^o eyes united together 
d Expressed by the eye , conveyed by the look 
of the eye. 

1627 DoyntzSerw V 48 They did countenance that which 
was said with ocular applause with fixing their eyes imon 
the Preacher x86o Emerson Coftd Ltfe^ Behavtovr Wks, 
(Bohn) II 384 The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongues the ocular dialect needs no dictionary 

2. Eelonging to the action of the eye, and hence 
to the sense of sight; visual 
a Made or performed by the eye or sight ; done 
by means of the eye ; chiefly in ocular vuspeciion 
c 1573 Balfour's Praeitcks fi754)382 The Loidis of oounsal, 
be ocular mspectioun, may decern ouy letter, contiact or 
uther wilt, to be false and feinzeit 1642 Howeli. For 
Trav ^Arb ) 13 One’s owoie Ocular view will still find out 
something new ^ 1830 Hcrschel Stud Nat Phil § 194 To 
make the indticdonof their lawamatterof ocular inspection 
i8s3 Kane Gnnnell Ex^ xli (1856) 372 In these regions we 
have leained to distrust ocular measutements of distance 

b. Obtained by the use of the eye, derived from 
what one has actually seen as ocular testimony 
Ocular witness^ an eye-witness Now rare or Obs 
x6o8 Dckker Dead Teartue Div, To bee an Occuler 
witnesse bearer of what I speake 1650 BuiwrR A»tkro- 
fonteU 93 Which will appeal e more credible by the modern 
relations of some ocular witnesses 1670 Walton Z/vaf 1 44 
He ^ve an ocular testimony of the strictness and regularity 
of [his life] X767 Blackstonc Conmi II xx 3x3 Depending 
on the ocular testimony and remembrance of the witnesses. 

0, Addressed to the eye ; perceived by or mani- 
fest to sight; visible; conveyed to the mind through 
the actual sight of a thing (Chiefly, now almost 
exclusively, in ocular demonstration and the like ; 
formerly said also of material things ) 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesto II x[i] (Arb ) 98 Your 
occular proportion doeth declare the nature of the audible 
for if it please the eare well, the same repiesented by 
delineation to the view pleaseth the eye well. 1604 Shaks 
0 th III ill 360 Glue me the Occular pi oofe 16x5 Chapman 
Odyss xxiii 349 The scar That still reraaines a maike too 
oculai To leaue your heait yet blinded. 1638 Rouse Heav 
Untv Advt (1702) 3 Giving his Testimony, by Ocular 
Demonstration, 1726 Butler .ym;/ Rollsw 27 The Science 
of Opticks, deduced fiom ocular Experiments 1875 Jowctt 
PUito (ed 2) III. 383 Of my zeal you shall have ocular 
demonstration 

d. Of 01 pertaining to the sense of sight. 

x83x Faraday Exp Res xliv 291 A peculiai ocular de- 
ception 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamps vi § 4. z66 It is not 
a question of mere ocular delight 

B fl Ocular quality or property; that 
which is manifest to sight , cf A 2 c Obs 
X656 S. H. Gold Laiu 70 Its Natuies, and not Names; 
Its occults, and not occular&i entitle to the title King 
2 The eye-piece of a telescope, microscope, or 
other optical instrument. 

1835 Lindlev Inirod BoU (1848) I 17 An Amici's achro- 
matic ocular 1878 Wfbb in G F Chambers Asiton 74s 
The Ramsden ocular is never achromatic. 1890 Anihonfs 
Phohgr, Bull HI. 84 The objectives and compensating 
ocularb now available for microscopical research 

3 . Humorously for * ocular organ’, ^eye*. 
x8a^ C. M. Westmacott Eng, Spy I 164 The queerest 
looking oculars 1 had ever seen i88x W S Gilbert 
Patience^ To cut his curly haii, and stick an eye-glass in 
his ocular 

t O'CulEirilyy Obs, [f. OodiiAby + -ly^,] 

= OOULABLY 2. 

1629 Chapman JttvenalYxeS , Ocularily to present you 
with example of what I esteem fit [etc ] 

Oculavist (p'ki/Hanst). [a. mod F. oculariste 
(Littre), f. oculaire Ocular ; see -ist ] A maker of 
aitiflciid eyes 

1866 Mom, Star 18 Feb , French artists these, not ocu- 
lists, but ocularists 1893 Vizr ti-lly Glances hack 1 1 xxxiii 
249 In several ocularists’ waiting rooms collections of 
ai tificial eyes were displayed. 

Oculairly (?'ki7?lajli), adv [f. Ocular + -ly 2 ] 

1 . With or by means of one’s eyes or sight , by 
ocular testimony (quot 1546), 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep vii xv 369 Andrew Theyet 
in his Cosmography doth ocularly pveithiow it , for hee 
affirmeth, he saw an Asse with his saddle cast therein, and 
di owned x66o tr Patacelsm' Archtdoxis i 1 s Wee are 
made ceitain, and do occularly behold that the thm§ is 
truly so, x^i Blaclm Mag CL. aa/i Tender invitation, 
ejroressed veibally or ocularly. ^ 

2 . To the eyes or Sight; by ocular demonstration; 
visibly 

1628 Jackson IX hi § I'lje other passages in the 
same psalm were ocularly exemplified and fulnliediin Him 
16^ Power Exp Philos i. 58 It is ocularly manifest 1831 
Brewster Optics xxix 247 That the multiplication and 
colour of the images is owing to the causes now explained 
may he pioved ocularly, 

t O'culary, ts, Obs, rare, [ad L. oculan-nst f. 
ocuhns eye : see -aby ] ~ Ocular a., i b, 2 c. 

x6oo W, Vaughan Golden Grone (1608) I v, Hctoous, 
literall, oculary vntrueths x 6 oi Holland Pht^ II. 272 
Eie-salues, and other oculaiie medicines 

Oculate (p*ki«^lA), a. Also 7 00c-. [ad. L. 
oculdt-us possessed of eyes, f. ocul-us : see Aj 
f 1 . Furnished with or possessed of eyes or sight ; 
sharp-sighted ; observant Ohs, 

1549 E. Bbcke Mattkruls Bible Ded , He that walketh 
wiSout this lanterne..be he neuer so oculate. yet he is but 
blynd 16x5 Crooke Bod^ of Man sai It cannot be pw- 
ceiued vnlesse the Anatomist be very diligent and peculate 

Voii. VH. 


1657 Tomlinson Reneiis Dtsp, 277 An oculate faithfull 
Narrator. zd66 Burnev Kepi, SStpov (1661) X15 Kings are as 
Intuitive Angells to set a living pattern before the 
Oculate Judges, that they may judge iighteous judgement, 


« t more than by quidditie. 

'‘at. Hist, Having eye-like spots or holes 
resembling eyes. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Oculate f full of eyes or holes, z66x 
Lovell Ifist, Anwi, ^ Min Isagoge, Raie undulate and 
oculate stellane oculate and clavate 1706 Phillips, 
Oculate j full of holes like eyes 1857 in Wayne Expos Lex 
fO'eulafce, v, Obs rare--^. In 7 occ-. [f. L. 
ocul'Us eye • cf. It occhiare ‘ to eye, or looke neerely 
vnto ' (Flono). (L oculdre had not this sense.)] 
irons. To set eyes upon , to eye, see, behold. 
160^ Ev, Worn. tnUwn, v 1 in Bnllen 0 PI IV, Diana 
bathing herself, being discovered or occulated by Acteon 

0 *CTilatedf a. Also 8 OCC-. [f. L. oiulat-us 
(Oculate) + -ED.] = Oculate a. a. 

X7« Phil Tians XXVII 344 Occulated Buttei flies 
X7^ Sir J, Hill Hist Amm 152 The oblong, oculated 
Porcellana The Argus-shell 

t Ocnla'tion. Obs, fore-^ [n of action f. 
L. oculdre to furnish with eyes, after oculus in 
sense * eye or bud * of a plant J *= iNOCULATiojr i. 

x6xi Florio, Innestare ad occhio^ to inoculate, to grade by 
way of oculation 2623 in Cockeram *857 Maynb Expos 
Lex I OcnlatiOi Bot a term for grafting oculation. 
Oculi’ferOTlSi a, [f. L oculus^ ocuh- eye + 
-far see -ferous ] Bearing an eye or eyes, as the 
tentacles or horns of snails, and the pedicels of 
certain Crustacea, 

X836-8 W Clark Van der Hoeveii^s Zool, I 319 A trans- 
verse petiole, oculiferous at its apex 

So Oonli'ererotia [-gebous] a , in same sense. 

I Oxulifornii o. [f asprec. + L -72>;;7«r-PORM] 
Having the form of an eye ; eye-hke 
i8a8 Webstfr s v, An oculiform pebble. X84X-7X T R 
Jones Amm Ktugd,{eA 4) 107 The central ganglion situated 
beneath the ocuhform spot. 1892 Syd Soc Lex ^ Oath- 
form Points^ the marginal corpuscles of the Medusae 
supposed to be visual organs 

C)ciiliiiio*tor,OcTilimo*toryo Oculomotor. 
Oculist (pkuHist). [a. F. ocuhste (m Faie 
i6th c ), f. L. ocul-us eye : see -ist ] 

1 . One versed in .the knowledge or treatment 
the eyes; a physician or surgeon who treats 
diseases and affeclions of the eye. 

i6i|^ Crooks Body if Man 538 Those whom we call 
Oculists, that is, such as professe and intend the cure of the 
eies 1630 Brathwait Eng Gmilem (1641) 197 It is 
observed by profest Oculists, that whereas all creatures have 
but foure muscles to tume their eyes round about, man hath 
a iifb to pull his eyes up to heaven, xyix Addison Sped 
No 124 f 6 Having consulted many Oculists for the bettei mg 
of his Sight 1866 Miss Bradoon Lady's Mile xxvui 313, 

I must go at once to an oculist 

1 2 One who has good eyes, or uses them well ; 
a sharo-sighted or observant person Obs, rare, 

1660 Burney fiupov Ep Ded (1661) 6 As a sacred 
Oculist that could see to the end of a storm 18^3 Men ^ 
Mann Amer, I viu 258 The fair oculist continued our 
fellow traveller 

Hence Ocnli'stic a,^ of or belonging to an 
oculist ; practising as an oculist. 

xB66 Lond, Rev 24 Nov, 569 Manly eyes beamed upon 
her without arousing in her mind any but an oculistic 
curiosity 1883 PaU Mall G 22 Sept 16 Adai Mr — — 
Oculistic Optician, 1893 Brii, Med Jrnl, 9 Sept. 607 Men 
whose oculistic work seemed to have extended.. o\ era great 
part of the country. 

Ocnlo- (pkiiUp), before a vowel ocul-, used as 
combining form of L oculus eye (see -0) in several 
terms of Anatomy, etc., as Oculan^dltoxy, a 
[Auditory], having the functions of an eye and an 
ear together, as certain sense-organs in some Hydro- 
zoa; OoiUofrontal (-frpmtal) a., belonging or 
relating to the eye and the forehead ; Ocolomotor 
(-mtf u t^j) a , serving to move the eye ; epithet of 
iht thud pair of cranial nerves, which supply most 
of the muscles of the eyeballs ; sb, the oculomotor 
nerve; Oculonasal (n^’zal) a, belonging or^relat- 
ing to the eye and the nose; Oculopalpebral 
(-pm Ipibral) a. [Palpebral], to the eye and the 
eyelid; Oculozygomatic (-zig^^mge tik) a., to the 
eye and the zygoma. 

1892 Syd Soc Lex , * Oculofrontal O, rugs, the vertical 
furrows in the skin which extend upwards from the root of 
the nose x88i A M Marshall in ^rnl Murosc, Sc 
Jan 78 The third or ^oculomotor nerve, 1892 Syd, Soc 
Lex , *Oculo,nasal 1874 Lawson Dis Eye 69 The *oculo- 
palpebral fold of mucous membrane which extends from the 
posta lor edge of the cartilage on to the eye. 2875 Walton 
Dis Eye 847 The oculopalpebial and ocular portions. 1892 
Syd, Soc Lex fOeuloi^gomatie 

II Oculus (pku^ii^s). PI. oculi (•si), [L. 

oculus eye, used m technical and transf. senses,] 

1 . Nat Hist a An eye, spec, a compound 
eye, as m insects (distinguished from ocellus), b. 

A spot resembling an eye , an ocellus. 

1837 Mavnb Expos. Lex,^ Oadus, Anat , Med , Pl^siol , 
the eye or organ of vision. 

2 Sot A leaf-bud ; - Eye sb, lo a. 

X737-41 Chambers CycL^ Ocuht Eyes, in botany, the 
gemmae, or buds of a plant just putting forth. x866 Preas* 
BoU 802/1 Oculus^ an eje, i e. a leaf-bud, 


3 * Arch, a. ‘Applied to the large circular 
window at the west end of a church, common in 
foreign churches, but not usual in England' 
(Parker Goth Aich ). b. A round hollowed stone. 

x^eA'SixcKn.Kv Archiiecinrc'^ xvii, The circular window 
in the centre of the west front was a common feature m 
the Norman style, and was called the ‘ Oculus or eye of 
the building. 1^3 T F. T JyimiCfiu^ch Lore Glean 133 At 
Waverley Abbey, Surrey, m 2731, there were found in a 
stone oculus, two leaden dishes soldered together, containing 
a human heart, well preserved in pickle. 

4 . Ooulus Christi (« Christ's eye), medieeval 
Latin name of two plants, (a) Wild Claiy or 
Sage, Salma Verbenaca, (b) a Composite plant, 
Jnuia Oculus-Chnsti, 

c 1440^ Promp Parv, 361/2 Oculus Christi, herbe^ Mspia 
1538 Turner Libelhts, Verbena, uerbena supii.a que 
uulgo uocatur Oculus christi 1597 Osrarox Herbal rr 
cclv 628 Wilde Claiie is called after the Latine name 
Oculus Christi, of his efiect in helping the diseases of the 
eies 1658 Phillips, Oculus Christi, a certain herb very 
good for the eyes, otberw ise called wild clary 

5 . Ooulus mundx ( = eye of the wo? Id), mediaeval 
name of the vanety of opal called Hydrophane 

167a Boyle Postscr 11 Wks. 1772 III 543 

Though the Oculus mundi be reckon'd by Classic Authors 
among the rare Gems 1794 Sullivan View I/di I. 446 
The oculus mundt, which has the pioperty of becoming 
transparent in water, is nothing but an opaque, decomposed 
^ale 1796 Kirwan Eleni Min, (ed a) I 299 (Calcedony) 
This IS the stone called Otulus Mundi 

6. Oculi Sunday, a name for the thud Sunday 
m Lent, from the beginning of the introit (Ps 
xxiY [xxv.] 15), Oath met se?}iper^d jDominum, 

Ocum,Ocupie,oeupy(e, obs forms of Oakum, 
Occupy. Ocur, var Ooker Ohs \ obs f. Ochre. 
Ocydrome (fj'sidronm), Ortuth, [ad, mod.L. 
Ocydfomus (Wagler, 1830), ad, Gr di/ctJS/ao/ior 
swift-ruuning ] A bird of the genus Ocydronms 
(family Ralltdse), natives of New Zealand, incap- 
able of flight, but swift runners. So Ocydromine 
(psi drd'moin) a,, belonging to the subfamily Ocy^ 
drofntnse, typified by the genus Ocydronms, 

*^S Monthly K-pt, 765 The *ocydromes’, curious 

buds with perfect wings yet incapable of flight 1896 
Newton Diet Buds s v iVeka, The chief interest attaching 
to the Ocydromes is then inability to use in flight the wings 
with which they are furnished, and hence an extreme proba- 
bility of the form becoming wholly extinct in a short time, 
t O cyme. Obs, [ad L ocivmni, a. Gr. &Kifiov 
basil ] The plant Basil, Ocymum basiheum, 
x62x Burton Anat Mel, ir iv i. in, To these [remedies 
foi melancholy! I may add Ocyme, sweet Apples, Wme. 

Ocypode (p'sipnod), a and Zool, [ad. mod. 
L. Ocypoda, i, Gr. bnebtrovs^ i/tdiroS- swift-footed.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the genus Ocypoda or 
family Ocypodidse of crabs, charactenzed by long 
legs with which they run swiftly, b. sb, A crab 
of this genus or family ; a sand-ctab or racing 
crab. Also Ocypodan (^i*pddan) a, and sb, 
xBga igth Cent Aug 301 The red Ocypode Crab 
Od^, 'od (pd). Also odd. A minced form of 
God (JjODsb 13, 14, Gad sb^), which came into 
vogue about 1600, when, to avoid the overt pro- 
fanation of sacred names, many minced and dis- 
guised equivalents became prevalent. Very frequent 
in 17 th and early i8th c. ; now arch, and dial. 

1 . Used mterjectionally, by way of asseveration ; 
cf Gad sb s 2, God sb, 1 3. Still dial, (with little 
or no consciousness of its origin), 

X695 Congreve Love for L, in. iv, Odso, my son Ben 
come? Odd, I’m glad on't Where is he? Ibtd, v, 11, 
Odd 1 I have warm blood about me yet 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 1 1, Odd I Sir Anthony will stare I c 18x7 Hogg 
Tales 4 Sk VI 65 But od, you see, I couldna hae injured 
a hair of the lovely creature's head i8a^ Scott Red- 
gauntlet Let x, Od, ye aie a clever birkie t Mod, Sc, 
(Roxb.), Od, man, but it's a queer story. 

b In imprecations and exclamatory phrases, as 
od rabbit 2/, od rat it {'drat ti, cf Dba'^, u/f save's, 
etc. Still common dialectally from Cumberland 
to I. of Wight, Kent, and Devon. 

tjea Fielding Tom Tones xvr 11, Odrabbit it. Ibid xvrr 
ill, when we imagined we had a fox lo deal with, od-rat it, 
it turns out to be a badger. 1775 Sheridan Rivals i, 1, Odd 
rabbit it ! when the fashion had got foot on the Bar, 1 
guess'd 'twouid mount to the Box I 1803 Tannahili Soldier's 
Ret. 27 Oddsaffs » my heart neer did waljop cadgier. x8rt 
H & J SiAmt Rej, Addr, lx What are they 

fear'd on ? fools 1 'od rot 'em I 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Od 
swinge, a lustic oath 'Oddrat it, 'Od rabbet it, 'Od rot 
it, 'Od wite it, a species of mild imprecation. j88i I, of IV, 
Glass , Odd rot %i, an e\clamation 1887 Kent , *Od 
rabbit it, 1888 Berksk, Gloss,, Odd drai-iti, an angry ex-t 
pression. 

2 . The possessive ^ods {ods, oddSf also Ana, Uds) 
occurs like God's, Gael's^ m many asseverative or 
exclamatory foimulm. &e God 14 a, b, c. Gad 5 3. 

The origin of 'oil's being forgotten, it was written ods, odds, 
or run together with the following word, as ods-, odz-. 

Among the phrases (now mostly obs , arch , or dial,) are 
'^s blood, body, bones, death, feet, flesh, foot, life, merqy, 
truth, vengeance, blessed will, wounds, etc j also with 
diminutives and perversions of words, as *od's bob, bobs, 
bodikius, bud {-blood), flsh, 'odslid, odd s Ifelmgs, odsnigs, 
odsnmns, odsoons ( ^wound 5 \od'sfniiikins,piiikins,pitlt- 
Jeins\pity),od'swucls, odsooks {-hooks), -zookers{-sweokers). 
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vd zounds ( = wowids)t etc. j albo ludicrously! 'od*s liancotSi 
hildorkms^ etc. (Cf. Bob Acres’ fancy oaths in Shendan 
Rtoais II 1 ) 

Bok£r PoemsijSt^i) II 56 *'Ods blood 1 I hate them I 
X748 Smollett Rod Rand, fTauchn, 1843) J4 *Odds bob 1 
rd desire no better news *6it Fletcher Wild^g-ooss Ch, 

I, 111, Hark ye, hark ye 1 *Ods-bobs, you are angry, lady 
1800 Mas IiEEVEY Motiriray Fnm I 288 Odds bobs 1 how 
you talk I *709 Steele Tailer No 137 ? a *Odsbodikins, 
you do not say right 1733 Fielding Don Omx, m Eng 11. 
via, As sure as a gun— this is he*— Odsbodukins ! 18 H 
Ainsworth Rookwood i ix, ^ Odsbodikins 1 ’ exclaimed 
'J itus, ‘ a noble reward I ’ a X893 Ld C. E Paget A uiobiog 
IV. (1890 99 ‘ *Odds bones I ' said I, ‘ don't they mean to 

f ive any imarter, then ? ' 1695 Congreve Laoepr L n. v, 
Odsbud, 1 would my Son were an Egyptian Mummy for 
thy sake x88g Doyle MicaK Clarke 205 Od’s bud, man, 
you have lived two centuries too late 1734 Swift Quiet 
Lt/e^ Thy wife has dev'ltsh whims, *Ods buds, why don’t 
you break her limbs? x68i Otway SoldiePs Port, 1 i,*Odds 
fish 1 have a peep-Hole for thee 1823 Scott Pevenl xlix, 

* Oddsdsh', said the King, ‘the light begins to break in on 
me ’ 1715 Vanbrugh Country Ho, ii Wks. (Rtldg ) 465/a 
*OdsfleshT we shall break all the inns in the country 1667 
Dk Newcastle & Dryden Sir Marim Mar-all v 1, 
^Ods foot, sir, there are some bastards that are as well 
worthy to marty her, as any man x8oq Mai kin Gtl Bias 
X X. p 33 *Od5 haricots and cutlets] thought I. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiii (1737) 99 *Odskilderkins, it 
seems we are within two Fingers breadth of Damnation 
1741 Yarrow Love at First Sight 81 *'Odsbd that was ill 
Luck indeed r 1718 Prior Better Answer tz *Odds life ) 
must one swear to the truth of a son^ ? ^ x6ox Shaks, Twel 
H V L 287 ^Odd’s lifelings, heeie he is. a x 643 Cartwright 
Ordinary il. iv in Hazl Dodsley XII 249 ^’Odsnigs, I 

S iess’d so 1794 Wolcott (P Pindai) Duck of Richmonds 
og Wks. i3i2 III 238 And lifted hands, and cried 
Odsnigs I x^ S^Aics Merry W', iv 1 25 E, How many 
Numbers is in Nownes? W, Two. Q, , I thou|^t there 
had bin one Number more, because they say ^od's Nownes. 
x6gA Motteux Rabelais v. viil (1737) 30 *Odsoons, said 
i^dituus. x8to Doyle Micah Clarke 114 Od's '00ns, I drank 
deep last Night x6xi Shaks C^mb iv. 11 293 *’Odb pitti« 
kins can it be sixe mile yet ? x8s6 Hor Smith Tor 
HtU (1838) I, X73 'Ods pittikinsl my master’, cried 
Sib. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vii (1887) 93 *Od’s 
vengeance, sir, some Aspasia and any other Athenian 
name of the same sort of person you like 15^ Shaks 
Merty IV, i i 373 *Od's plessed-wil I will not be absence 
at the grace. 1728 Vanbr & Cm Prov Hush, i i, Were 
Measter but hawf the Mon that I am— ^Ods wookers ' 1889 
Doyle Mtcah Clarke 394 *Od's wounds 1 How many are 
yours ? X7B5 SAatu Rivals 9 *Odd’s wuck:» and tai I no, no, 
bar snaps there 169$ Congreve Love for L v. 11, ^Odzooks 
I’m a young Man. X749 Fieiding Tom Jones xvin xii, 
^OdzookersT I will go with thee 1835 Hood Dead 
Robbery iv, *Odd zounds 1 Ten pounds. How sweet it 
sounds 

b. In od's vWi od's my life, od^s my will^ and 
the simple WV, oddSf originating from the fore- 
going through some confusion ; or perhaps (as 
has heen suggested) V is foi savty but no fuller 
form appears Cf God 14 c. 

1598 Shaks Merry W, i iv. 64 OdN me • ^ue ay ie oiiblte 
K X in V ^3 *Ods my little life, I thinke she 
meanes to tangle my eies too Ibid iv. 111 17 *Od's my 
will, Her loue is not the Hare that I doe hunt. 163a Bromb 
Norik Lease 11 vi Wki> x873 HI 42 Ods me 1 must go 
see her 1700 Congreve fray of World in v, Odds my 
life, I'll have him murdered I X7X0 Mischief efPrej 3 Odds 
He’s a brave Man indeed. X763 Foote Mayor of G ii. 
Wks X799 I X79 Odds me, brother Brum, can you tell what 
IS become of my wife ? 1823 Scott Pevenl 111, Odds^my- 
life, madam mine errand can speak for itself. 

Od^ (pd, Dud). [Arbitrary term • see quot. 1850 ] 
A hypothetical force held by Baron von Reichen- 
bach (1788-1869) to pervade all nature, manifest- 
ing itself m certain persons of sensitive temperament 
(streaming from their finger-tips), and exhibited 
especially by magnets, crystals, heat, light, and 
chemical action ; it has l^en held to explain the 
phenomena of mesmerism and animal magnetism. 
Also attrib as od force^ etc (Cf Odylb.) 

1850 Ashbvrnbr tr ReichenhaclCs Dynamics 224 , 1 will 
take the liberty to propose the short word Od for the force 
which we are engaged in examining. Every one will admit 
it to be desirable ^at a umsyllabic word beginning with a 
vowel should be selected., for the sake of convenient con- 
junctton in the manifold compound words. xSgx H. Mayo 
Pop, Snperst, (ed 2) 13 To his new force Von Relchenbach 
.gave the arbitrary but convenient name of Od, or the Od 
force 1856 Mrs Browning Aur Leigh vii, 295 That 
od*force of German Reichenbach Which still from female 
finger-tips burns blue. 1885 H S. Olcott TkeosopJw 212 
So much of light is let into the old domain of Church 
' miracles’ by mesmensm and the Od discovery 
b. Forming the second element m various deri- 
vatives, as btod the *od* of animal life, chymod 
chemical ‘od*, crystallod the ‘od* of crystalliza- 
tion, elod electric * od*, hehod the * od* of the sun, 
magnetod magnetic ‘ od *, fantod * od * in general, 
selenod or artmod lunar * od *, thertnod heat < od 
1850 Ashburner tr ReichenhaclCs Dynamics 224 Instead 
of saying, ‘the Od derived from crystallization we may 
name this product crybtallod. 

Od, ML, form of Ad Qhs,y funeral pyre 
Od, obs. form of Odd, Wood, 

II Oda (Du-da). [a. Turk. udah 

chamber, hall.] A chamber or room m a harem ; 
transf, the inmates of such a room 
162s PuRCHAs Pilgnms II ix 1592 They haue Roomer 
which the Turkes call Oda s, but we may more prcmerly (in 
regard of the vse they are put vnto) call them fehooles. 


X684 J. Phillips ti TaveimePs Grd, Seigncr's Serag a 
Four several Chambers, called Oda’s, whiw are as it were 
four Forms, where they leam whatever m convenient for 
young persons. x8aa Byron Jnom vi Ixxi^pstarted all 
The Oda, in a general commotion, 1886 Burton Arab 
Nts (abr ed.) I 252 The women made ready sweetmeats 
and distnbuted them among all the Odahs of the Harem 
OdaiCiue (p’dasom) Zool, [f mod L. Odaevnro 
pi., f Odax a genus of fishes, ad Gr. adv. 
* by biting with the teeth*.] Of or related to the 
genus Odax of labroid fishes 
Odasum, obs. variant of Odeum. 

Odal dal), sh, (rr.) See also Udai [a. 
ON. property held by inheritance (Norw, 
odal sb , Sw. odaly T)a. odd now adj and m comb.) 
*= OHG. uodaly also tiodtly OS. ddtly OE odldy 
Sdy f. root atfy bdy whence also OHG. adaly Gei 
adel noble descent, OHG. fdilif Ger. eddy OE 
setfelcy etfele noble ] Land held in absolute owner- 
ship without service or acknowledgement of any 
superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples; 
esf, such an estate among the Scandinavian peoples, 
or in Oikney and Shetland (where the usual form 
of the word is Udal, q.v.). Chiefly aUrtb, and 
in Comb , as odal Imn adj. , odaUlandy odal 
In leference to Norway, the Da. form odel is often retained 
Cx755 tr Poiiioppidan's Nat Hist Norway 2B9 Every 
freeholder in Norway has vanity enough to think himself 
as good as noble by Odd, or right ofinhentance.] 1839 
Keightley Hist Eng I 77 The most probable opinion 
respecting the Folcland, seems to be that which regards 
It as the same with the Odal-Iand of Scandinavia. 1847 
I, A. BLACKwrLL Mallet's North Antiq 289 Not retainers, 
but Odal-bom freemen. x86o D. Balfour t$itle) Odal 
Rights and Feudal Wrongs, a Memorial for Orkney 1874 
Stubbs Const Htsi I 111 § 24 52 The homestead of the 
original settler, with the share of arable and appurtenant 
common rights, bore among the northei n nations the name 
of Odal, or Ednel 1 x 886 J Corbett Fall of Asgard I. 93 
‘A fair odel you have here, Hexdrek’, said Gudrun Ibta 
136 Olaf Haroldsbon deems himself, m pure odel-rlght, 
heir to Tryggvason's kingdom } 

II Odalisq,iie (^^‘‘dalisk). Also 7 -isohe, 8-9 
-ISO, 9 -isk, [a. F odahsqtte (i 664in Hatz.-Darm ), 
corrupt, Tuik. odaliqy f. odah Oda + -hqy-Hk 

•expressing function,] A female slave or concubine 
in an Eastern harem, esp in the seraglio of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

x68i Blount Glossegr , Odaltsptty a Slave. 1696 tr Du 
Mont's Voy Levant xxi 270 He had seen and spoken with 
one of Mahomet the Fourth’s Odahsches. 1798 Sotiieby tr 
Wieland's Oberofi (i8a6j II. 170 A feast. In honour of fair 
Zoradone prepar’d. Where every odalisc the labour shar'd 
x8s3 Byron Don Juan vi. xxix, He went forth with the 
lovSy Odalisques 1874 O’Skauchnessy Music 4* Mooiio 
light eS An OdaUsc, unseen, Splendidly couched on piled up 
cubhions green, 

Odaller (tf“*dalai) [f. Odal -k -erI.J A free 
possessor by odal tenure . — Udalleb 
x86o D Balfour Odal Rights 13 'The coming shadow of 
the first feudal grant which menaced the freedom of their 
Odal soil, roused the long-suffering Odallers into rebellion. 
1879 E. W Robertson Hist, Ess Introd 31 Every member 
of the free community was an iEtheling, Adaling or Odaller 
1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. I v 100 mtOy In the tntbing he 
sees the threefold division of the land allotted to the Noise 
odallers. 

to dam. Obs, Forms: 1-3 fiSum, 3 oVem, 
diSom, 4 odame. [OE. dSum = OFns. dllmiy 
OHG. eidunty eidam (MHG. eidenty obs G. eidamy 
now dial, tdm^ dtiy tdii) *— OTeul *ai}mO’Z 
possibly related to Ht}0‘Zy OHG. eidy OE. dSy 
Oath.] A son in-law. 

ciooo ^lfric Gen xix 12 Hsefst Jm suna o)>)>e dohtra on 
bisre byug o))J>e aj^um? cxaoo Trin, Coll Horn 165 Nis 
pe gist siker of >e husebonde Ne )>e aldefader of hi[s] 
oSem, c 1205 Lay 3619 Leir gret Aganippum , bat was his 
leue aoum [i;za75 o)x>m] Ibid, 2ijio6 Icn wulle mid me 
leden Lot mine oSein. 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 3768 Lot 
pat was IS ohom)7ulke kinges neueuwas 13 . K A as, 20B1 
Octiatus, Danes’ odame. After theose ostes be cam 

Odd ((?d), a, (sb,) and adv. Forms: 4-6 ode, 
4-7 odde, od, (4 bod, 5 Sc, oyd), 5- odd [ME. 
odde, a. ON odda-- m comb, in odda-mdSr (acc. 
odda- 7 nam%) third man, odd man, who gives the 
casting vote, oddadcUa odd number, in which 
is genitive or comb, form of oddt * point, angle, 
triangle*, whence ‘third or odd number*. The 
root of oddi *— *ozdm- is also that of oddr point, 
spot, place, OHG. ort angle, point, place, OS., 
OFris . ordy OE, erd pomt, tip, beginning, origin:— 
OTeut '^ozdoz\ but none of the other languages 
have developed from ‘ point * the notion of * third 
or odd number * 

The sense seems to have been extended from the third or 
unpaired member of a group of three, to any single or 
unpaired member of a group, and from 3 as the primary 
odd number *, to all numbers containing an unpaired unit 
But this development was anterior to English use as recorded 
in documents.] 

A adj, I With reference to number. 

1 . Of an mdmdual : That is one in addition to 
a pair, or remaining over after distribution or divi- 
sion into pairs ; constituting a unit in excess of an 
even number. 


Odd man ION oddamair\ the third ififtli, etc.) man in 
a body of arbitrators, a comnuttfe, etc,, who, m case of 
a division of opinion, may give the casting vote; a third s- 
man, an umpire Odd tricky in whist, the thirteenth tnek, 
won by one side after each side has won six 
13 E E Alht P B 505 Noe of vche honest kynde 
nem out an odde & heuened vp an auter & Imljed hit fayre 
X39B Trevisa Barth De P E, v lx (Add MS 27944), 
And synowes be> acounted in alle too & britty peyre 
& one odde synowe 1487-8 Bufg/i Rec Prestwick 21 
Jan. (1834) 32 Thai batht tuk Michel Masoun of Aire the 
oyd man for thaiin batht. 1530 Tindald Piact Prelates 
Wks (Parker Soa) II. 270 That six lords of Almany with 
the King of Bohemia the seventh, to be the odd man and 
umpire, should choose him for ever 1567 Maflet (h. 
Forest 68 b. They flie two a breast, and the fifi: or odde 
Crane flietn all alone before 1581 Sc, Acts Jos, /Vj[i8i4) 
in, 231/1 Quharethrow his bines as odman and owiisman 
commonbe chosin be bath the saidis pa'tijs . may gif finall 
decisioun a 1654 Sci dpn Tabled, (Ai b.) 41 They talk (but 
blasphemously enough) that the Holy Gnost is President 
of their General-Councils, when the truth is, the odd man 
is still the Holy. Ghost, vjxv Bui, Apollo W. No xoi 2/1 
The Party, got the Odd Trick 1837 Lvtton A'. 

239 Three to one now on tlie odd triUc x888 Bitvrr Anm 
Comuiw I V 62 This fifth was the odd man whose casting 
vote would turn the scale. 1900 Fosti r Budge 55 A player 
should always go over when he has any chance for the 
odd trick. 


2 . Of a number: Having one left over as re- 
mainder when divided by two ; opposed to even, 
0x373 Sc, Leg, Saints xu {Mathias) 308 Sa to he In 
nowmyre ode, It wes nocht til hm dwclic wub god , for thy 
he wald pai ware twelfe ewyn. c 1430 Art of Nomhynge 
(E E.T.S ) IS C-ompt the nombre of the figures, and wete yf 
it be ode or even. x54a Ri coruf Gr, W; /r r (1575) 1 70 'rhei e 
IS no luste hnlfe of any odde number, X598 Shaks Mcu^ 
IV V I 3 ’rhis IS the third time * 1 hope good lucke bus 111 
odde numbers 1698 Fryfu Acc, K, India 4* P, 30 ) 'lluec. 
Seven, or Nine limes; as if God delighted in an Odd 
Number X743 Emfrson Fluxions 80, vi is the half of any 
positive odd N umber, 1825 J. N iciioi son Opet at bit chanu 
516 It [a wheel] in general contains an odd number of icetii 

b. Numbered with or known ]>y such a number. 
(The form of expression in quot. 1575 is olis, ; we 
should now say ‘ an odd number of dog’s hairs *.) 

X398 Trevisa DeP A’.ix, iv (MS Bodljlf gib/iAn 
euen mon|>e ansuerch to an odde moue)> and an odde moneh 
to an euen monhe. 1575 Turberv. Venerie 230 Some haue 
vsed in times past, to pul a dogges haires odde into an Ash 
or Ceimsetree 1674 N VwJOfA'x. Bulk Selv 145 If you 
make two such bodies, to run a tilt upon .such a line of 
odd leastings z88z Minciiin l/nipl Kinemat, 25 If the 
direction-angle of one equals that of the other increased by 
any odd multiple of it , * 

c. t A’ww and odd, all included, without ex- 
ception, one and all ; f even mr oddy none at all, 
t For odd or eveuy on any account; for odd nor for 
eveity on no account. •\For even ot odd^ see EvsN a, 
15 c Evenly oddy oddly odd ; see guots. 

€ 1375 Sc, Leg, Saints x. {A/athou) 382 How dar )>« hane 
for hod or ewwi fra )ji lorde tak hyre to JieV CX440 Syr 
Govither 285 Speke no word, even ne odde CX440, X4te, 
1485 [see Even a 15c]. 1570 Billingsley AWyavii del. 
9 185 A number euenly odde . . is that which an euen 
number measureth by an odde number. Ibid def 10 
185 b, A number odly odde is that, which an odde number 
doth measure by an odde number, 1796 Hutton Math, 
Diet I. 450/e Evenly Odd Number, 

d. Odd and (or) even (dial odds or evens) : a 
game of chance » eveii or odd (see Evbn a 15 d), 

[1552 Huloet, Euen or odde, par, impar, a game much 
vsed now a dayes amonge chwdren.] E. Howard 
R Reefer xii, Playing at odd-aud even fox; nuts. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Fudge xxxvii, They presently fell to pitch 
and toss, chuckfarthing, odd or even. xSSa Lane, Gloss , 
Odd-or-even, a child’s game, played by holding in the 
closed hand one or two small articles, the opposing player 
having to guess the number. 

e absol, as sb. The oddy uneven number. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng Pocsii 11 iii[i ] (ArU) 85 Your 
oidinarie nmers vse very much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen. Jhd, 86 This sort of composition in 
the odde I like not. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1 328 Jim 
as the odd is a part of number, and number is a inoie 
extended notion than the odd 
3 Used in numeration to denote a remainder or 
numerical surplus over and above a * round numbei * 
(as of units over tens, dozens, or scores) ; and Ihus 
becoming virtually an indefinite cardinal number 
of lower denomination than the round number 
named. 


a in phr, and odd preceding the sb, qualified. 

J-®* ^ ® 426 Of he lenjie of Noe lyf to lay 

a lei date, pe sex hundreth of his age & none odde lerez, 
a 1548 Hall Ckrotty Hen Vly 1660, Had contymied in 
the English possession, from the yere of our Lord .M Iv. 
which is ui C andodyeres 1584 R ScoTDtseffu. IVtUhcr, 
HI V (1886) 36 Bodin confirmeth them with an hundred and 
odd lies, x688 Land Gaz No 2356/4 With aoo and odd 
Pounds. 1748 Anson's Voy 11 i 109 Two hundred and 
odd men, ^ X865 M Arnold Ess Cni, i 29 Go into ecstasies 
over the eighty and odd pigeons. 

b. and oddy following the sb. arch, or Obs 

^^deles Prol 68 They shall [fynde] 
ffele ffawtis, ffoure score and odde c 1460 Taimeley Myst 
111 57 Sex hundreth yens & od haue I, In erth, „ llffyd. 

Hall Chron , Hen Vllly lao The nomber wbicbe 
departed were .five hundreth horsemen and odde wel and 
warlike Sir T. Herbert Trav 134 Distant sixtie 
miles and odde. x64a Rogers Noaman 10 Full one thoti. 
sand SIX hundred years and odde. 

c without and (chiefly after tens). 

Z 593 Shaics. Rich, I/fy xv. i. 96 Eightie odde yeeres 0! 



ODD. 


ODD. 


sorrow haue I seene x66o Boyle Exp Phys Mech 
XXV 203 Forty odde, if not fifty gieat bubbles of Air 1703 
Marlborough Lett^ ^ Disp (1845) I 170 We have fifty odd 
of our troops taken. 1793 Jefferson Wnt (1850) IV 75 
Fleeced of seventy odd dollars 1885 Law Times LXXIX 
159/ * The 1300 odd pages contain much of extreme value. 

d elHpt denoting age, the word, * years ^ being 
understood colloq, 

1B45 Hood Faithless Sally Bi own xvii, His death, which 
happen’d in his berth, At forty-odd befell x862Thackeray 
IVks {1872) X 823 At sixty odd, love, most of the ladies of 
thy orient race have lost the bloom of youth 
4 . Used to denote a surplus over a definite sum, 
or a remainder of lower denomination of money, 
weight, or measure, 

X38a Pol, Poems (Rol]&) I 368 Of twelve monetlies me 
wanted one. And odde days nyen or ten 26x3 Furchas 
Pilgrtmage (i6ia) 806 The Mexicans divided the yeare into 
eighteene moneths, ascribing to each twentie dayes, so that 
the five odde dayes were excluded. X7aa De Foe Col yacL 
(1840) go It was 22s, 6iil ; 2zs I had been to fetch, and 
the odd money was my own before 1873 Hale /u His 
Name i 1 He would relax his hold on the odd sols and 
deniers. 

fb. aiid odd or odd (denoting an indefinite num- 
ber) qualifying a sb. of lower denomination Obs, 
or arch 

A 1548 Hall Chron,^ Hen, IP, 32 b, When he had reigned 
xiii yereSjV monthes and odde daies 1603 Fftowe 
111 Farr S P Jos / (1848), J hree thousand and od hundred 
clowds appere 1634 Sir T Herbert Trav 43 It is m 
the latitude of twenty two degrees, odde minutes north 
X7X4 Loud Gets, No 5213/4, ii Foot odd Inches in the 
Hold. 18x3 Sir R Wilson Pnv Diary 1 , 434 Thirty-eight 
thousand odd hundred infantry, two thousand odd hundred 
cavalry 

f c. {and) odd money ^ denoting a surplus sum 
of lower denomination Obs, 

147a John Faston in P Lett III 48 Your byll a lone 
drawy tn iiy mark and ode monye 1550 Edw. VI yrttl Rem. 
(Roxb ) 267 The det of thirty thousand pound and ode 
money was put over an yere. 1689 Wood Lt/e ^ June 
(O H.S ) III. 304 [They] broke as many windows as came 
to lit and od money X74a Richardson Pamela III. 93 
Pay the ihirty five Pounds odd Money , jand the remain- 
ing Four Pounds odd will be a little Fund towards the 
Childrens Schooling. 

d. A surplus of lower denomination of money, 
weight, or measure (as in b and c) is now ex- 
pressed simply by adding odd, 

1742 [see c]. 1835 Marryat yac, Feutkf 11, The pro 

ceeds of the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/ odd. 1892 
Laixj Times ReP LXVII 52/2 It was orally agreed . that , 
the amount of such costs should be taken at 63/* odd. I 

II. Transferred senses. 

6 . That exists or stands alone; single, sole, 
solitary, singular. Now only dtaU ’\By odd, 
separately, by itself, alone (obs,), All and odd, 
all and each, one and all {pbs^. An odd om 
{north, dial,) a single one, one only. 

r X330 R Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) A614 Long pyles. 
dide pey make , flfaste yn Temese dide pey hem stake, 
Ageyn pe schipes stod ilkon od. c 137s Sc Le^ Saints xx 
\Blastus) 140 Say nocht of godis, bot of god, Fore bat word 
afFeris ay be ode c 15x0 More Pious Wks 28 As ne [God] 
in soueraine dignitie is odde, So will he in loue no parting 
felowes haue 1556 Lauder Tractate 165 Cause :;our 
prechours, all and od, Trewlic sett furth the wourd of God 
X869 Lotisdale Gloss , Odd, adj single 1876 Mtd, Yorks 
Gloss , Odd house, a single dwelling, amid-land, always gets 
this name 1877 N IV, Line Gbss , Odd, single, lonely 
‘Odd kitlin, puppy, pig, chicken, stocking’ &.c x888 

Sheffield Gl , Odd, lonely ' An odd house ’, ' an odd place 
1 6 . Singular m valour, worth, merit, or eminence; 
unique, remarkable, distinguished, famous, re- 
nowned; rare, choice. Obs, (Compared odder ^ 
oddest^ 

c 1400 Destr Troy 4097 With Eleuon od shippes abill to 
werre Ibid 4165 So od men in armys, & egur to fight 
a x4oa'-5o Alexander 189 Ane of jpe oddist Empeiouis of be 
werde Ibid 2121 pe honouns of bat odd clerke Homore 
begrete /bid 3783 Kyng porrus efthadassemblid Anobue 
ost of odmen him eft on to ride, a 1568 Ascham hcholem 
II (Arb ) loi For our tyme, the odde man to performe all 
three perfitlie. is, in my poore opinion, 

XS70 Dee Math Pref 20 A Gentleman (which for skill 
in the Mathematical! Sciences and Languages is the Od 
man of this land) 1577-87 Holinshed Chron II 38/2 He 
would haue beene knowne for as od a gentleman . as 
anie in the English pale of Ireland, 1598 Montgomerie 
Mtsc Poems Iv. 3 Good Robert Scot Vho, vhill thou hvd, 
for honestie wes od xfixx Cotgr ,Rebras, Vn entendement 
a double rehras, an odde head, a notable wit, a terrible 
pate, a i66x Fuller Worthies, Wales (1662) 34 He was an 
Odde man indeed, for all the Fopish paity could not rgatch 
him with his equal m Learning and Religion X698 Fryer 
Acc E India P, 249 Where were many Neat Tombs s 
but the Oddest, because New, was one beset with Young 
Cypress Tiees 

t 7 . Not even, accordant, or conformable; un- 
even, unequal, discrepant, diverse, different. Obs, 
X390 Gower Conf III. 138 The word under the coupe of 
hcvene Set every thing or odde or evene. 1542 Udall 
Erasm, Apoph, 162 b, How ferre odde those perpnes are 
from the nature of this prince 155* Haddon Exh Repent, 
in Furnivall Ballads I. 330 borde' that their lyves were 
nothing od Vnto their sayenge that they tell 1 xssfi Eod^nson 
tr. More's Utopia (ed. 2) Transl. to Rdr., The successe and 
our intente proue thinges farre odde 1596 Roydon EUgy 
on Sidney's Asirophel v, Upon the branches of those trees, 
The aine-winged people sat, Distinguished m od degrees, 

One sort IS thib, another that 

t b. Not even or ‘ square % having a balance on 
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the wrong side To be odd wifh, to fail of being 
‘even* or ‘quits* with, Cf. Even^t 10, ioc Obs, 
X450-70 Golagrosfy Gaw, 734 lhan said bernys bald,.. 
We sal evin that is od, or end in the pane ^1529 Skflton 
Agst Garnesche Wks, 1843 I 120, I caste me nat to be od 
With neythyr of jow tewyne 

t C. At variance or strife j at odds (totVA) rare, 
iffiz Heywood Prov ^ Eptgr mx ITinft and thou art od 
1606 Sraks Tr d- Cr IV v 265 The generall state I feare, 
Can scarce intreat you to be odde with him 
8 Extraneous or additional to what is reckoned 
or taken into account , hence. That is not, or cannot 
be, reckoned, included, or co-ordinated with other 
things ; not belonging to any particular total, set, 
or group ; not forming part of a regular senes; un- 
connected; irregular; casual. Also, in weakened 
sense, merely conveying a notion of indefiniteness 
or fortuity, csp. with indef. adjs,, as some odd 
(=s ‘some or other’), any odd (=‘any chance*, 
‘any stray*). Odd ends, odd things, odds and 
ends (see Odds sb 7). 

AX450 Myrc igS Loke :dso they make non odde weddynge. 
AXSoo MS Ashmole344.(Bo6\)if 22 Ihus shalt thou bryng 
in bi odde drawghtes in cas bu he a drawght behynde 
1567 Harman Caveat 62 There sekinge aboute for odde 
endes, [he] at length founde a lytic whystell of syluer 1577 
Harrison England 11 vi. (1877) j, 150 Bndales, purifications 
of women, and such od meetings. tr. BulhngeVs 

Decades (1592) 286 Vnhoneste sparing of euene odd halfe- 
penie. 1594 Shaks Rich III, i. 111. 337 Odde old [Qo, 
(1597) old odde] ends, stolne forth of holy writ. 1656 Cowley 
Pindar, Odes, Brutus v, When we see pensh thus odd 
Events, 111 men, and wretched Accidents, The best Cause. 
a X700 Plume Li/e Bp Hacket (1865) 137 He often said . 
many years before his death, that some odd October would 
part us. X707 W. Funnell Voy, round World 33 This 
second Pnze, after we had taken out a few odd Things, was 
dismist 1740 Fiflding Tam yams xti ix heading. 
Containing little more than a few odd observations. xSzi 
Clare Vtll Minsir 1 . 131 Odd rain-drops damp’d his face. 
187X C. Gibbon Lack of Gold j, They had come to see what 
odd pence they could pick up. 188^ Ali/tandbury Glass, 
s. v , An odd child is an illegitimate child. 

D. Of a place : Situated apart from the general 
body of places ; out of the way; in yht, odd comer 
(angle) (see Cobneb sb,'^ 6), and dial, 

X576 Fleming Panopi Epist 402 Being hut a private man, 
and shutt up close m an odde comer. 1583 Stanyuurst 
Mneis I (Arb ) 28 Vs to this od corner thee wynd tempestuus 
hurled x6xo Shaks Temp, 1 11. 223 In an odde Angle of 
the Isle, 1631 Wfcver Aftc, Fun Mon 645 He was con- 
strained to seeke odde corners for his safety. 183s 1 emny- 
SOM Miller's D 68 From some odd corner of the brain 
C. Of an interval of time. Occurring casually 
between times of fixed occupation. 

16^ Miltos Educ. Wks. (1847) i®®/® They may have 
easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue 18x9 
Arnoi d Let in Stanley L^{i844^ I 11 61, 1 fear I do not 
make the most of all ue <xld five and ten minutes' spaces 
which I get in the course of the day. 1853 Lytton Mjp 
Novel V, vii, He,, bought a ‘Peerage’, and 14 became his 
favourite study at odd quarters of an hour. 1893 Jessofp 
Stud by Recluse Fref. 9 The great teachers are not they 
who pick up their knowledge at odd moments 

d Not forming part of a regular course of work, 
as odd job, a casual disconnected piece of work. 
Hence oddjobber, odd-job man, one who does odd 
jobs, and similarly odd man, lad, hand, etc. 

1859 Dickens T Two Ctites il 1, Ou tside Tellson's was an 
odd-job man x8. Mrs Sfofford Pottering 

about the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend to 
1877 N W, Line Gloss , Odd yobs, various small things on 
a mrm, or in a large household, which require doing, but 
belong to no person's regular work. z886 H F Lester 
Under two Fig Trees go All that the odd-jobber did was to 
stack the soil. 1892 W. S Gilbert Foggertys Fairy i6x 
A chambermaid and a nondescript odd-man constituted her 
staff of assistants 1^4 Northnmbld Gloss, Odd-laddy, 
a boy kept on farms to do odd jobs, such as carting turnips, 
manure, etc. The horse he drives is called the odd-horse , 
his cart the odd-cart, etc 

e. Forming part of an incomplete pair or set. 
1746 H Walpole Lett (1846) II. 105 Calling odd man I 
as the hackney chairmen do when they want a partner 
1757 Mills in Phil Trans L to 8 It melted a pair of 
sheepbhears, and some odd brass buckles and candlesticks 
that lay on the wall 1764 Foote Patron 1 (1781) 25 With 
what stock did you trade? 1 can give you the catalogue 
Two odd volumes of Swift » the Life of Moll Flandeis [etc.] 
185X Mayhew Land, Labour I. 229 Sellers of odd numbets 
of periodicals and broadsheets 1870 Dickens £, Drood 111, 
0(m volumes of dismal books 

f f , Extra ; given over and above Obs 
i6oa SHAK& Ham, v. ix 185 , 1 will win for him if I can if 
not, He game nothing but my shame, and the odde hits. 
x<bQS73idPt Return fr Parnass i iu.349 You shall haue 
40 shillings and an odde pottle of wme. 

9 . Differing in character from what is ordinary, 
usual, or normal; out of the ordinary course, extra- 
ordinary, strange, (Compared odder, oddest,) 
a 1592 H. Smith Serm Wka 1B66 11 . 84 Amongst the 
heathen they had many odd conceits. 1603 Shaks. Meas, 
ffir V 1 61 If she be mad Her madnesse hath the oddest 
■frame of sense. 1679 L. Addison St Mahumedism A ij b, 

ITiough many odde things are here set down of this 
Imposter, yet they are all own’d by his Sectaries 171X 
Addison Sped No 72 F 2 He was a Member of the Ever- 
lasting Club So very odd a Title raised my curiosity np 
T Simpson Vermm^KiUer i, Some may think it^d for 
a man to sit down and wnte on so trifling a object as 
vermin *85* Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life HI, xiii. 
212 An odd Circumstance is that the oak-leaves this year are 
failing as soon as those of the elm. z868 Freeman Isorm 


Conq II IX. 333 note. It is odd that they are not spoken of 
Mod I know something still odder lhan that 

b. Of persons, their actions, etc. Strange in 
behaviour or appearance, pecuhar; eccentric 

1588 Shaks X Z v 1 13 He is too picked, too spruce, 
too affected, too odde, as it weie. 1599 — Much Ado 111 ?. 
72 So odde, and from all fashions, An Beatrice is. 1679 L 
Addison ijif St Mahumedism 33 Going up and down after 
an odd distracted manner 171X Steele Sped No 14 f i 
An odd Fellow, whose Face 1 have often seen at the Play- 
house, gave me the following Letter. 1741 Fielding Con- 
versation. Wks. 1784 IX 369 One of these [philosophers], when 
he appears among us, is distinguished by the name of an 
odd fellow 1796 Nelson x8 Aug. in Nicolas Disp (1845) 
II 243 Maurice Suckling may be odd, but 1 believe none 
will do moie real good with the festate, 1883 OmnAMaremma 
I 38 The village people thought her odd, and were a liltle 
afraid of her 

c. Of material things. Strange in appearance, 
fantastic, grotesque, 

1613-39 I JoNF.sin Leoni PaBotha's Archii, {1742) II 50 
This Basement does well enough, not but that it is some- 
thing; odd 1S97 Dampier Voy I 517 He busied hiniseU m 
making a Chest with 4 boards It was but an ill shaped 
odd thing 1838 Murray's Haad-bk, N Germ 484 In the 
garden of the chftteau Is an odd, many-sided building, 
resembling a Chinese temple X85B Dickens Lett (1880) II 
66 It is the oddest carriage in the world. 

B sb (el)iptical use of the adj,) 

a. An odd thing ; that which is odd b. Golf, 
(See quot. 1881,) c tfw/. A small point of land 
(= ON otidt, oddr.) 

1830 Galt Lawne T ii, vii (1849) 63, I have now and 
then meddled with an odd or an end 1833 Macaulay Ess, 
H Walpole (1887) 288 With the Sublime and the Beautiful 
Walpole had nothing to do.. the Odd was his peculiar 
domain. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, Odd, n a small point of 
land or promontory j as * Green Odd ’ t88i Golfer's Hand, 
hook 35 (Jam Suppl) (i) ‘An odd', ‘two odds’, etc. per 
hole, means the handicap mven to a weak opponent by 
deducting one, two, etc. strides ftom hi*, total every hole 
(2) To have played ‘ the odd ’ is to have played one stroke 
more than >our adversary, xgoo Westm, Gaz 8 Nov. 10/2 
Mr, Douglas English contributes an interesting preface on 
* The Photography of the Odd with some excellent pictures 
—tree frog, caterpillar, dormouse, and so on. 

C. adv and quasi-titf^. 

fl. In a sm^lar or unusual degree, extiaor- 
dmanly, eminently; absolutely, completely Obs, 
c 1400 Destr 7 roy 7466 His armour was od good Ibid 
10839 Pantasilia That honerable Ector od myche louyt 
Ibid 9597 Deflibus Pletid vnto Paris Whether the Duke 
were od ded& ^1450 Merlin 159 Thebe kynges were odde 
noble knyghtes. 

2. qiiasi-a^zr. m various senses * see the adj. 

1567 P, Beverley Verses in Fenton's TragDisc , Wherin 
he lives so odde from right and lawe. 1579 £ Hake Newes 
out of Ptnoles Churthyarde vi. I meane professors of the 
trueth, How far >et live they od ' z6oa Shaks. i,v ito 
How strange or odde so ere I beare my selfe 1876 ‘ P. 
Pypkr’ Mr, Gray and Neighbours, ‘We lives odd, yer 
honour, m a tent'. ‘Living odd* means in Marshland 
phraseology living in a. house standing by itself. 

D. Comb, 

1 . General comb, of the adj : a. parasynthetic, 
as (sense 2) odd-numbered, ’-iced adjs. ; (sense 9) 
odd-coiuetted{^odd-cetted\ -humoured, •mannered, 
•peaked, -shaped, -sighted adjs, 

X59X Shaks. Two Gent 11. vii. 46 He knit it vp in silken 
strings, With twentie *od*conceited true loue knots X64X 
Brome yoviatl Crew iv L Wks 1B73 HI 423 , 1 have heard 
much of this old od-ceited Justice Clack. 2665 Needham 
Med, MedtcifUB4x If an ’’’"oda-humor'd disease happen. 1882 
Contemp Rev, Aug 235 Placing two settlers on homesteads 
on each even-numbered section and also two settlers on each 
*odd-numbered section 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist VI 
293 A number of '*odd shaped animals x6qo Bentley 
Phal 305 What an *odd sighted Examiner 1 have to deal 
with, that. .can see in Books what never was there x87a 
Nicholson Palseonf 424 The hind feet are *odd-toed 

b. the adj. or adv. with a pple , as odd-contnved, 
-looking, -sounding, -thinking, -turned adjs 

a 1682 Sir T Browne Tracis 127 If he deligbteth in ♦odd 
contrived phancies. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist VI 99 This 
♦odd-looking animal 26^0 Eachard Cont, Clergy 45 Such 
far-fetch’d and ^odd sounding expressions 17x7 Prior 
Alma III 47 Some ^odd-thinkuig youth. Less Inend to 
doctrine than to truth 1772 Ann, Reg 47 He had an ♦odd- 
tumed mind, and a bad heart. 

2 . Special comb odd'and-end a., promiscuous, 
miscellaneous, consisting of odds and ends : see 
Odds 7; odd-oome-shLort, a short length of cloth 
forming the end of a piece , an odd remainder or 
fragment , pi, odds and ends ; odd-oome-shortly, 
some day or other in the near future , odd-horse, 
odd-man-out, modes of singling out, by tossing 
or the like, one person from among three or more, to 
perform some part, pay the reckoning (hence to go 
the odd man), etc.; odd-man-wms, a gambling 
game in which three toss corns, and the one who 
tosses with a different result from the two others, 
wins; odd-mark, ' that portion of the arable land 
of a farm set apart for a particular crop, as it 
comes m order of rotation under the customary 
cultivation of the farm* (Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
Word-bk ) ; odd-pmnate a,, pinnate (as a leaf) 
with an odd terminal leaflet, impanpinnate. See 
also Oddfellow, Oddwoman 

1863 N, Macleod Rernin Highland Parish 11, A little 
world of Its own, to which wandenng pipers, parish fools. , 

S-a 
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With all sorts of ^odd-and-end chaiacteis came 1836 T. 
Hook G Guntey III 316 Some supplementary parcels, and 
what elderly ladies in country towns call' *odd come-shorts 
1^3 Rhoda Broughton Naiuy I 79 A dinner-paity . a 
squire or two, a squtress or two, a curate or two — such odd* 
come-shorts as can be got together , , at briefest notice. 1876 
— Joan (187;) 46 An old laurel tree, into which every odd- 
come.short that the family has not known where else to 
deposit has been put 1738 Swift Polite Coiwers 1, Col 
MisSf when will you be married? Mies One of these *odd- 
come*shortIy’s, colonel, i8«i Scott IL no, I will 
write her a long letter one of these odd-come^horllys loox 
SpaHmg Mag XIX. 115 No caids, dice, ^'odd.hoise, or 
tossing-up to be permitted xBw Dickens Old C. Sitop 
xxxvL Going the*oddman or plain Newmarket for fruit, 
ginger beer. x8^ Sai Reo a Feb X28/3 The good luck 
which attends us 111 the political * *odd man-out * game 
1884 St fames's Gaz s Dec 6/r At com spinning the 
game generally played is ‘*odd man wins* 1805 Dun- 
combe in Jml R, Agric Soc. (1853) XIV. ii. 455 Nearly 
one third of the arable land is constantly under the culture 
of wheat, and that third, during its preparation for the seed, 
IS termed the *odd mark 1855 XVI. 11 557 Sup- 
posing his oddmark of wheat about 20 acres he sacrificed 
the full amount of the half year's rent 

tOdd, Obs»rare^\ [f. OdbaJ Irans, To 
make odd or irregnlar (m quot. la reference to 
syncopation). 

1597 Morldy littfvd Mus. 89 The third is a drilling waie 
in two crotchets and a mininie, but odded by a rest, so that 
It neuer commeth euen till the close 
Odder, compar. of Odd a . ; obs. form of Other. 
O'ddfe<ll0W| Odd -fellow. [A fanciful 
appellation, cf. Odd « 9b.] A member of a 
society, fraternity, or 'order*, organized under this 
name, with initiatory rites, mystic signs of recogni- 
tion, and vanous * degrees * of dignity and honour, 
for social and benevolent pniposes, especially that 
of rendermg assistance to members 111 sickness, 
distress, or other need. 

The name ‘ Odd Fellows * appears to have been originally 
assumed by local clubs formed in various parts of England 
during the i8th c. for convivial and social purposes, usually 
with rites of initiation, passwords, and secret ceremonies, 
supposed to imitate those of Freemasonry. Associations of 
these clubs were formed from time to time for purposes of 
mutual recognition , of which that s^led the * Independent 
Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity’, formed about 
1813, has grown into a vast organization, having local 
branches or 'lodges* thioughout Great Britain and the 
Colonies, as well as in the United States and some foreign 
countries Besides this, there ai e numerous smaller societies 
of the same ‘order* m Great Britain and the Colonies; 
a distinct federation also exists in the United States, which, 
beginning in 1819 in connexion with the Manchester Union, 
separated from it in 1842, and is now a great and important 
organization, 

xBzx Lox-£alf Odd Fellcvos^ a convivial^ society ; the 
introduction to the most noble grand, arrayed in royal robes, 
IS well worth seeing at the price of becoming a member 
1854 Thoreau WaUeii viii (1886) 170 Men will if they 
can^ constrain him to belong to their desperate odd-fellow 
society 1887 PaR Mall G 2 Sept 8/2 A great gathering 
of Oddfelbws was hrid last evening at the Masons* Hall 
tavern.. to welcome the grand master of the Manchester 
Unity 1887 iicotsman 16 May 6/3 A General Council Meet- 
ing of the Scottish Order of OdoTellows’ Friendly Society 
was held on Saturday at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh 
Hence O ddfeUowBhlp, the status of an Odd- 
fellow; the principles and organization of the 
* Oddfellows’ 

Z87Z Daily News 30 June, I am forgetting that some of 
my readers are, perhaps, unacquainted with the rudiments 
of Odd-Fellowship. 1883 Ckantders* Rncycl, VII 36/1 On 
Its institution in Manchester, the mam purpose of Odd- 
fellowsbip was declared by its laws tobe,^ to render assist- 
ance to every brother who may apply through sickness, 
distress, or otherwise, if he be well attached to the King and 
government, and fattnful to the Order '. 

Oddish a, [f. Odd a + -isalj Some- 
what odd or pecnliar. 

1705 Rowe Biter- it 1, Such a scurvy, abominable oddu>h 
. kind of a Husbands .^^*9 Metropolis I 212 Some oddish 
coincidences occurred in the theatre 1854 Fraser's Mag, 
XLIX 29a He's odd'ish, and quite unlike other people 

Oddity (jP U Odd a. ^ -ity ] 

1 . The quality or character of being odd or 
peculiar ; peculiarity, strangeness, singularity 

1730 tr LeonarduP Mtrr Stones Pref,, All Manner of 
meaous Stones that have been ever valued for their Beauty, 
Colour, Oddity, Curiosity 1824 Scott St Rotum's xxiii. 
Pray do not set up for wit and oddity ; there is nothing in 
life 80 intolerable as pretending to think differently ffom 
other people. z888 Frith Auidbiog 111 vi 144 The 
oddity of the situation seemed to strike both at the 
same time 

2 . An odd characteristic or trait, a peculiarity. 

17Z3 Steeie Guardian No 144 f i Our very street- 

beggars are not without their peculiar oddities. 1826 
DisR^Lt Vw Gr^ II XV, All people have their i^dities 
1877 DowDrK Shaks Pnm, v. 48 Love’s Labour Lost is . 
a comedy of oddities of dialogue. 

3 . a. An odd or peculiar person. 

17 ^ Smollett Rod Rand* xlv. (1B04) 309 This ridiculous 
Mdity danced up to the table at which we sat 1873 Black 
Pr Thule XU 180 He did not wsh to gain the reputation 
of having married an oddity. 

b. Something odd or peculiar ; a fantastic, gro- 
tesque, or strange-loQkmg object; a strange event. 

1834 L. Ritchie JVand. hy Seine 49 When any oddity 
took place in the town, such as an ill-assorted marriage, or 
a ridiculous love-suit xSm Miss mwQKOgflotes iv, Hugh 
had often glanced half-contemptuously at the various 
oddities which decorated the chamber of the old poUtician. 


O’ddlegs [Odd A 7 ] =* Jenny 6. 

Yorkshire Correspondent^ The tools called Jennies are 
sometimes called oddlegs or moffs They are compasses 
with one bent leg 

O'ddlike, tz. Sc and noith* dial [f. Odd a* 
■h -LIKE.] Odd-lookmg, 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Ktrk Gr iii v, An odd-like wife, 
they said, that saw A moupin rankled granny 18x3 Scon 
Gt^ M xxxix, Is not it an odd like thing that ilka wauf 
carle in the country has a son and heir, and that the house 
of Ellangowan is without male succession ? i894iV orthuniold 
Gloss , OddlikOi oddtshhke^ odd-lookmg. 

Oddly {p dll), adv, [f. Odd a* -f- -ly 2 j Jn 
an odd manner. 

1 . In reference to number : Not evenly ; in oddly 
even, oddly odd* see Even a* 15 c, Odd A. 2 c. 

1674 Jeake Arith (1696) s Even Numbers Oddly, these 
may be parted into equal halves, but the halves will be odd 
+ 2 Singly, solely, alone Obs 
13 . E* E* Allit* P* B. 923 pou art oddely J>yn one out of 
pis fyllie. 

fS. Singularly; remarkably; nobly, raiely, 
choicely. Ohs 

13 EE A Hit P B 698. I compastliem akynde crafle 
& amed hit in myn ordenaunce oddely derc ^1400 
Destr* hoy 6859 So odly pai foght, *Jhat the grekes gaf 
bake 01423 . 5 */. Christina 111. m Anglia VIII 120/40 pen 
was I odly mery 1526 Skclton Magny/ 1624 Ihy wordes 
& my mynde odly well agree X34X Elyoi Gov III. vi, 
Cutting an odly great pomegranate 

4 . In an uneven, irregular, or incongruous manner; 
+ so as not to be even or equally balanced ipbs*) ; 
irrcgulaily; in a haphazard way. 

1592 Shaks Rom ^ fnl ii, v 61 How odly thourepU’st : 
Your Loue saies like an honest Gentleman Where is your 
Mother? 1596 — il/iprf/i V i n 79 IIow odly he is suited 
1638 SirT HrRDERr 'Jfav (ed 2)166 In Persia Justice 
is so odly ballanced. 1649 G« Danii l Tnnareh , Rich. 11 , 
ccxcv, Nothing comes odly 111, but fiom a lixt Determina- 
tion, all things Rise or Fall 172a De Foe Plague (1884) 
192 People . who having no Subsistence or Habitation 
liv’d oddly. xSai Clare Vill* Mmstr* 1 89 Paltering 
acorns oddly drop, 

6 . In an extraordinary, unusual, or pecnliar 
manner ; strangely ; fantastically, grotesquely. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp* v.i. 197 How odly will it sound, that 1 
Must aske my childe foigincnesse? 1673 Ray Journ, Eow 
C a8 A Japan Letter, odly painted. *7x3 Berkllly I/ylas 
^ Phil* 1. Wks 1871 1 271 , 1 profess it sounds oddly, to say 
that sugar is not sweet a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 44 
How oddly beauties will behave 1 1877 Black Green Past 
xxiv (1878) 190 Oddly enough he seemed to take a greater 
interest than ever in the Von Rosens, 
b Often hyphened to pples. used atirtb* 
a 1704 Locke (JO, Some oddly-shaped fetus 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (X876} I xiv 302 The most strenuous adver- 
saries of this oddly-fated Prince 1870 Dowden Southey v, 

M 6 The oddly^assorted pair met m Taylor’s house x886 
S Morse Jap, Homes vi. 275 Oddly-shaped stones. 
Odd-man : see Odd A. i, 6, 8 d, D* 2. 
Odd-me-dod, dial. corr. of Hodmandod. 

x88o Jefterics Greene Feme F* 257 There, you great 
odd-me-dods— you don't know what it is I 


Oddments (p*dments), sb pi* [f. Odd a* + 
-MENT .] Odd articles, Items, fragments, or remnants ; 
odds and ends ; esp articles belonging to broken or 
incomplete sets, as offered for sale. 

In Printing applied to the parts of a book other than the 
text, 1 e the title-page, preface, contents, etc , sometimes to 
die pages, whether of text or other matter, remaining over 
after making up complete sections or 'sheets’ 

1796 Mad. D Aeblay Lett 10 July, I have still so many 
book oddments of accounts to arrange. x8ax Clare Kt//. 
Mmstr II. 85 I’m your age treble, with some oddments to ’t 
1836 Lett Jr Madras (1843) 22 Everybody made up a parcel 
of clothes or some little oddments 1873 iss Bradoon Sir 
^ Pilgr* I. VL 64 Massed into one lot of oddments at an 
auction 1883 Sai* Rev, 13 Oct. 467/1 Made up of plasters 
and match-boxes and medicine-bottles and heaven knows 
what other oddments Mod Advt , To clear off special 
offer of Remnants, Oddments, &c. 

Oddness (^dnes). [f. Odd a + -ness ] 

1 . UnevenDess of number, 

*398 Trbvisa Barik De P, R* xix. cxxvi (Add. MS. 

And so in euene dmision is noun euenenesse medled 
wip oddenesse, nouker oddenesse wip euenenesse xsSp 
PUTTENHAM EngPotsic ii uiW (Azb) 85 The first seemes 
shorter then the later, who shewes a more odnesse by reason 
of his sharpe accent which is vpon the last sillable a 1619 
Fotherby Aiheom, n. x. § 4 (1622) 307 Take but One, from 
1 hree , and you destroy the odnesse 1873 Towett Plato 
(ed 2) I 407 The number three, which participates in odd- 
ness, excludes the even. 

1 2 Unique or rare character, singularity. Obs 
xs8x Mulcaster Postitens xxxix (1B87) 188 Oftimes the 
leport of that odnesse which we see not m effect, but heare 
of ui speeche, falles out very lame 1623 Bp J. Wiiltaus 
Bnt* Salomon 36 So will I compare these two Kings 
that you may see, by the odnesse of their proportion, how 
^ey differ from all Kings beside. x666 J Davies Hut, 
Canpby Isis* 127 So neatly made, that the eye cannot be 
cloy d with considering the odness of their shapes. 

3 Divergence from what is ordinary or usual; 
strangeness, peculiarity ; eccentricity. 

x6xz Oxyicye., Btgearrure,* odnesse of humor, fantastical- 
nesse. X7zx Addison Speci No, 7 Fi, I was reflecting with 
my sdf on the Oddness of her Fancy. 1785 Sarah Fielding 
Ophelia 1 . xiii. The oddness of the event would make people 
^nous 1836 Madgiluvray tr Humboldt's Trazi xxii.sis 
X a”* w r pnncipal personages, 

t 4 . Want of congruity or harmony, irregularity. 
Obs, rare* 


1680 Otway Oiphan iv 11, In tny house I only meet with 
oddness and disoidcr 

6. With an and pi* Something odd; +an irregu- 
larity, a discrepancy {pbs ^ ; a peculiarity. 

X7X3 Stbcle Guardian No 10 F 7 , 1 shall be enabled to 
introduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking and tucking 
up of gowns. X714 Hm ^ Cry ajier Dr* S-^Jt in homers 
Iratis I, 390 Take Pen in Hand Write some Odnesses 
1738 WiirLFR in Phil Pfans XLI X23 Neither of these 
Solutions would account for the Variety of Odiincsses I have 
met with x866 Gi o. Elio i F Holt xxxvi, It seemed an 
oddness requiring explanation 

Odds (pdz), sb. Also 6-7 oddes, ods, (fi Sc* 
oddis, odis, 7 odd’s, pi oddses), [app, pi. of 
Odd a taken subst.: cf nows* In iCthc. regularly, 
and m 17th and iStli c. usually, construed as a 
singular, * the odds zs or 7 uas ’ ; an isolated 
instance of * the odds wete' appears in 1614, but 
this construction is unusual before the 19111 c. 

It IS somewhat difficult to comprehend bow the plural of 
odd came to be taken to cxpiess the sense ' diffciencc and 
also how a word ougiimlly plural should, while still retain- 
itig the plural foim, have been so constantly viewed and 
construed as singular. The most likely explanation is that 
oddes, oddts first meant 'odd’ or 'iineiiual llungH' (cf 
iiewss: ‘new things or nutlets '), a ridic of which ajipcars 
to exist in the plirnsc ' to make odds even ' found in the 
earliest quotation But the notion of two odd or unec|iu\l 
things so essentially involves that of the icliLon between 
them as easily to pass into that of ' niLquality ’ or ' diffei ern c 
as It perhaps already did m the phrase in <iuestion, and as 
IS fully developed in sense 2. After the sense ' difference ' 
was once established, the plural character of the woid 
might be lost sight of, the more easily that in this sense no 
singular was m use. nor, from the suggested origin, possible 
We may compare the histoiy of means, h ute ) 

1 . (?) Odd or unequal things, matters, or condi- 
tions; inequalilies; hence to make odds even, to 
equalize or level inequalities, to adjust or do away 
with differences; fto do away with, alone for, 
remit, or forgive shortcomings and transgressions ; 
not to leckon hib sins or crimes against a person. 
[Cf. Oim n, 7 b, quot. 1450 70, ' We s.irevin that is od ' 1 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems Uxxv 56 Iniplote, adore, thow 
iiideflorc, To mak our oddis evyne. 1390 Saitr* Poems 
Refoim* xvi. 70 Quhen 3c forgaif him all his eryme, And 
maid his oddis cum 1603 Shaks Mens* /or M* iii. i, 41 
Yet death we fearc That makes thrsc oddrs all euen. a x8to 
pRAcu Poems (1864) II. 171 Death lo^iks down with nods 
and smiles. And makes the oitds all even. 

2 The condition or fact of being unequal ; in- 
equality ; disparity in number, amount, or quality ; 
dissimilarity: ~ Difference jAi. 'depurate* fM 
odds, unccpml, different (obs.), 

X343 Udall Erasm* Apoph* 11. (1877) *8* Auguslus,. 
admonished hesdoughter Zulia, tomarkewhatgreatdiffereiice 
and oddeb there was, betwene iwoo women of high estate, 
1348 W Patten Exp.ScoLva Arb Uatner III 60 , 1 um *0 
certain the excellency of his acts, and the liciMmees of my 
brain to be so far at odds. 1365 Harding m Jewel DiJ* 
Apol* (z6ix) 98 Euen among the most blessed Apostles., 
in likenesse of honour there was ods of power. X303 J pwkl 
ibid* 6x2 Priesthood and Pnneehood hnue one Origmall and 
little oddes and small difference, XS87 Harrison England 
n. u (1877) 1. 36 lliere is an irreconciliable ods betweene 
them ana those of the papists. 18x3 M. Ridibv Metgn* 
Bodies Pref 2 Their prorartion being at too great oddes. 
x6x4RALRiGMi/zi/ WoHdW V ill 8 IS 322 But whatsoeuer 
disproportion was betweene the two Armies, farre greater 
were the oddes betweene the Captatnes. X63X Mav Lucan 
Contin vn 329 Twixt wliom and Ca»ar was as great an 
ods Almost, as twixt the Furies and the Gods, xtigo 
Locke Huuu Und tv xvi $ la Tho' there be a manifest 
odds betwixt the Bigness of the Diameter 1736 Mrs. 
Caloerwood in Scotsman (1884) 13 Dec 9/6 To sec the 
odds of clergymen m one country from anotiier entirely 
puts out bigotry. 1823 Galt Entail \ \iu. 58. 1 ken itne 
odds 0’ her this many a year. 1838-0 Hallam Hist* Lit* 
HI III iv. § $8 167 Nature has made httle odds among men 
of mature age as to strength or knowledge. 1834 Iaiivul 
Camdridg-e Thirty Yrs, Ago l*r Wks 2890 I. 8oT'he New 
England proverb says, 'All deacons are good, but— there's 
odds in deacons’* 

b, The amount by which one number or quantity 
differs from another, or by which one thing exceeds 
or excels, or falls short of or below another; 
amount in excess or defect ; difference. 

*548 Udall ErasuuPar* Luke^ 75 Whicbe is by a great 
oddes higher. 1603 Versteoan Dec* Intel!* n. u6.i8J 27 
More words by oddes then these may be found. 1640 W; 
Bridge TrueSouldters 86 What shall weigh down© 
tha odds but prayer? Milton P, L, iv, 447, 1 chieny 
who enjoy So farr the happier Lot, enj'oying thee Preeminent 
by so much odds. 1671 Marvell Carr* Wkt, 2872-5 11 . 
3 % [a bill] was retained by the odds of two voices. 1700 
Washington Writ. (1893) XIV. 234 The cheapest and^tw 
Mds the most convenient mode a 1843 Hood Agric* 
^str. vi, At long and last the odds we s^t. x866 Howri LS 
Venei Life 50 By all odds, the loungers at Florian’s were the 
most interesting 

c. Difference an the way of benefit or detrimentt 
Now colloq in What's the oddsf It is or makes ito 
odds. 

X642 Rogers Haaman To Rdr., So great the oddes is, in 
what way a truth be uttered. 1657 W. Moricr Coena quasi 
icouni Def xv 212 Aristippus would have found no odds in 
dying by the bite of a Lion, j 6 gx Locke Money Wks, 1727 
H 95 WhetbCT it be any Grads to England. 1778 G. 
Campbell Rhet* (1801) I. l v xx8 'Aeir beirig com- 
pounded would make no odds. 1844 Dickens Mart* Chuz* 
xui, It makes no odds whether a man hasa thousand ponnds 
or nothing there. z884 T. A Guthrie Tinted Penas 
94 But there, it’s no odds. z886 Besant ChHdr* Gideon u ix. 
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What’s the odds to a working-man whether he spells right 
or wrong? 

3 . Disagreement, dissension, vanance, strife ; = 
Difpbrbncjb 3. Chiefly m cU odds, \ bring to odds 
(cf Difpebenob 3 b) 

*587 Harhison England ii lx (1877) r 208 Those .. who 
otherwise would Hue at strife, and qmckelie be at ods x<88 
Grcenb Pandosto (1843) 12 A compacted knavery, to bnng 
the king and him to ^des^ z5o4 Shaks OiJu rr 111, 185, 
I cannot speake Any beginning to this peeuish odds x6xr 
Bible Transl Pref 9 The father findeth so great fault 
with them for their oddes and lainng 1659 B Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 27 In Germany, they fell to oddes 
pi incipally about the Sacrament of the last Supper, x^ 
MoTThux Rabelais iv, xxix (1737) lax Enemies; against 
whom he is eternally at odds. X765 Sterne Tr Shandy 
VIIl X, Alxjut which your reverences have so often been 
at odds w ith one another Z873 Browning Red Colt, JVt - 
cap 155 Old folk and young folk, still at odds, of course 1 

4 , Difference in favour of one of two contending 
paities; balance of advantage; superiority in 
numbers or resources. j 4 t (f with) odds, with the 
balance of advantage for or against one. 

XS74 Hellowes Gurnards Font Ep, Ep Ded (1577) i, 

I was Gonstreined with too much oddes, to endure combate 
with both these fui lous spirites *587 Mirr Mag , A IbanacU 
xxxvm, At home, with oddes, they durst not byde the 
stioke x6oo Shaks. A y X i 11 169 You wil take little 
delight in it, there is such oddes m the man. x6a8 
Wither Brit Rememb Pref 235 The ods is more then ten 
to three 1676 Hobbes Ihad xx 136 Nor does it need , so 
much we have the ods xyoB Swift Sacram, Test Wks 
1755 11 I 129 There appeared at least four to one odds 
against them 1834 Medwin Ashler tn JVales I 259 The 
odds were now greatly in their favour. 1856 Fsoudc Hist 
Eng (1858) I. 11 ZZ2 England had many times fought 
successfully against the same odds. 

t b. Superior position, advantage. To take odds 
of, to take advantage of. Ods, 

1596 Spenser ^ vr 11 x8 Unarm'd all was the knight . 
Whereof he taking oddes, streight bids him dight Himselfe 
to yeeld his Love. ida8 Hobbes Thucjyd (iBaz) 94 When^ 
we come to undertake any danger we have this odds by it. 
1727 A Hamilton He^u Acc E Ind. I p xvi, I am not 
Ignorant of the great Odds that the Bishop had of me, both 
in Education and Capacity xy^ J Nelson ^rnl (18^6) 
23, 1 have the odds of you, for I have a much worse opinion 
of myself than you can have 

c Equalizing allowance given to a weaker 
player or side m a game of skill or an inferior 
competitor in a handicap AIso^ 
xMx Florio 2nd Fmites 73 A What aduantage or oddes 
will you giue me? 5*. None at all why should I giue you 
oddes ? A, Because you play better than I 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. ITj I i 6a Which to maintaine, I would allow him 
oddes, And meete him, weie I tide to mnne afoote, Euen 
to the frozen ridges of the Alpes 164* Fuller H oly ^ Prof, 
St IV, XX 346 Warre is a game wherein very often that 
side loselh which layeth the oddes. 1725 Bailey Erasm, 
Cotloq I 82 There’s no great Honour in getting a Victory 
when Odds is taken x888 Bryce Anm Commw II li, 
284 Each side feels that it cannot allow any odds to the other. 

D In Betting, Advantage conceded by one of the 
parties in jiroportion to the assumed chances in his 
favour; the inequality of a wager, consisting in the 
ratio in which the sum to be given stands to that 
to he received. To lay {give, etc ) odds, to offer 
a wager on terms favourable to the other party ; 
to take odds, to accept a wager thus proposed. 

x397 Shaks 2 Hen IF, v. v. in, I will lay oddes, that ere 
this yeere expire, We beaie our CiuiU Sword*. . As farre as 
France 160a — Ham, v 11 272 Your Grace hath laide the 
oddes a’ th’ weaker side 1670 Cotton Espetnon 1 iv 156 
He w'ls so confident of his skill, as to offer odds, that ne 
would either kill the Duke of Espernon, or very much 
endanger his life 1748 Wlutehall Evcutng-Posi No 403 
The Odds, at starting, were on Babram. 1845 Disraeli 
Sybil I 1, * I'll take the odds against Caravan . ^ 'In 
ponies?* ‘Done* 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng xxi IV. 
S93 The Jacobites would not give the odds, and ^uld 
hardly be induced to take any moderate odds 1875 W. S 
Hayward Lm'e agst IForld 100 What odds will you lay 
against him? 

6. * Chances’ or balance of probability in favour of 
something happening or being the case, esp, in 
it is odds {that, but), now usually the odds are. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 4+ Tis ods but I shall 
thrust thee through the buckler into the bram xozs Bacon 
Ess,, Delays (Arb ) 525 If a Man watch too long, it is odds 
he will fall asleepe 1650 Ter Taylor Holy Living (172’) 
245 It IS infinite odds but he will quench the Spirit. «*/»<> 
Butler ifirw (1759) I 84 Those that Can tell the OiWses 
of all Games 1697 Dryden Vtrg, Georg Ded , The Odds 
are against him that he loses 2720 Db Foe Capt Single^ 
ton viii (1840) 148 It was a million to one odds that ever 
he could have been relieved *748 CiiEsrERF. X^//, (179a) 

II clxvu X16 It IS odds but you touch some body or other s 
sore place. 1847 De Quincey Sp, Mil, Him viii 17 It wm 
odds but she had fiist embarked upon this billowy life 
from the literal Bay of Biscay. 1871 R. H Htrrros £st 
{1877) I 48 A game of chance where the odds are a nundred 
to one against you, 

7 . Odds and ends, odd fragments or remnants, 
miscellaneous articles or things. Cf. End sb. 5, ^ 

Perhaps, in origin, an alteration of odd ends, found m 
same sense much earlier (see Odd 8) ; the later form 
having a better jingle, and more comprehensive appewance, 
eij&] Coaiaa (Tim Bobbin) Lam £,a!.(^, 
Odds-on-ee»ds^ oAdtnRine things 17 
To R Townely, 'Twas Thursday last, when I, John Goom- 
quill, Went for some odds-and ends to Rochdale 1779 ^ 


odds and ends Of free thoughts. X844 Dickens Mart, Chuz 
XI, Fragments of old patterns, and odds and ends of 
spoiled goods. z85a Mrs Carlyle Lett II. 193 There are 
still some odds and ends for the carpenter to do x86o 
Smiles Self Help iv. 82 The very odds and ends of time 
may be worked up into results of the greatest value. 

8 Comb , as (sense 5) odds^giver, •‘receiver ; 
odds-oix a , on which odds are laid 
2890 Daily Hews zoDec 3/8 The proceedings were brought 
to a conclusion by the defeat of an odds-on fancy, Peerage. 
2892 Ihtd. 13 Sept. 3/4 Singularly enough the odds-giver 
was never in the race. 1898 Ibid 30 May 11/3 Every even- 
money or odds-on favourite was bowled over 1900 IFest/n. 
Gaz 21 Apr 3/3 We have played games by the hundred 
giving Ae odds of the QR, and have invariably made use 
of the light of castling QR without the least objection from 
the odds receiver. 

Odds (pdz), » dial [f prec. sb] Irans, To 
make different, alter , to balance. 

1863 Kingsley Water Bab vi 263 So they odds it till it 
comes even, as folks say down m Berkshire X876 .S* 
Warwick Gloss , Odds, to alter, make different ‘ It ’ll all 
be odds’d m a bit ’ 2^3 Hampsh Glass,, Odds, to alter. 
‘1 can’t odds 'un.* 1884 UptonrOHrSevern Gloss, Odds, to 
balance, as an account, or to alter* 

Oddsbob, Oddsbud, etc. . see Od 1. 
t O’ddsman. Se, Obs In 6 odisman, ods- 
man. [Alteration of odd man (Odd a i); cf 
thirdsman, daysman, etc ] An umpire, an arbitei . 

1581 Sc, Acts fas VI (18x4) III 230/1 Refemt be the 
saidis parteis to our soueiane loid as ouns man and 
odisman 2383 Decreet Aihitral of fas VI Goo Edinb. 
(1742) 8 Ods man and Overs-man, commonly chosen be 
Advice and Consent of baith the satds Parties 

t O’ddwoman- Sc Obs Odd a. + Woman, 
after oM man ] A female umpire, an arbitress. 

1587 .Sc. Acts fas VI ejam 1, And vmquhile the queue our 
souernne lordis derrest moder as odwoman and ourwoman 

Oddzooks, Oddzounds see Od^. 

Ode (^■“d). Also 7 oado. [a F. ode (c 1 500 
m Hatz-Darm.), =It, Sp, Pg. oda, ad. late and 
med L. oda, earlier also 0^, a. Gr. (contracted 
from doi5i7) song, f detSciv to sing ] 

1 . a. In reference to ancient literature (and m 
some eaily uses of the word in English) : A poem 
intended or adapted to be sung; e. g me Odes of 
Pindar, of Anacjeon, of Horace. Choral Odes, the 
songs of the Chorus in a Greek play, etc. b. In 
modem use : A rimed (rarely unnmed) lyric, often 
m the form of an address j generally dignified or 
exalted in subject, feeling, and style, but sometimes 
(in earlier use) simple and familiar (though less so 
than a song] 

It rarely extends to 150 lines, and some poems so named 
are quite short^hough prob the name would not now be 
given to such. The metre in longer odes is jisually irregular 
(e. g Dryden Alexanders Feast, 'WwdswioclYiInitwaitons 
of Immortality), or consists of stanzas regularly vaned 
(Gray’s Pindaric Odes) , but, in shorter ‘ odes sometimes 
of uniform stanzas (Gray's shorter odes) 
x«88 Shaks X X X iv 111 99 Once more He read the 
Ode that I haue writ Puttenham Eng Poeste i xxx. 
(Arb) 72 Out of the primitiue Greeke and Latine, as 
Comedie, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, 
and other moe z6^ Heywood Dnt Troy xii. xviii, They 
Oades and Cantons sing 1629 Milton Ode Nativity 24 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode. And lay it lovily 
at his blessed feet 1755 Gray {piile) The Progress of 
Poesy, a Pindaric Ode 1783 Cowper Lett 4 Aug , We 
have few good English odes 1803-6 Wordsworth Ktitle) 
Ode Intimations of Immoi tahty X805 — Ode to Duty, 
This ode is on the model of Gray’s Ode to Adversity, which 
IS copied from Horace’s Ode to Fortune. 1825 Macaulay 
Ess , Milton (1887) 7 The Greek drama sprung from the 
ode 1852 Tennyson {title) Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington 1883 Theod. Watts in Etuycl, Bnt. XIX. 
270/2 Enthusiasm is, in the nature of things, the very basis 
of the ode » for the ode ta a monodiama, the actor in which 
1*5 the poet himself Ibid 272/1 Coleridge's Ode to France, 
the finest ode m the English language, according to Shelley. 
1890 R, G Moulton Arte Class Drama ix 296 From the 
entry of the Chorus a comedy consists in the alternation of 
Episodes and Choral Odes to any number of each 
fg, X84Z-4 Emerson Ess,, Poet Wks (Bohn) I. 164 A 
tempest IS a rough ode, without falsehood or rant. 

2 . Gr, Church, Each of the nme Scripture can- 
ticles ; also, each song or hymn of a senes called 
the canon of the odes, 

i88x Ld. Selborne in Encycl, Bnt, XII. 580/1 The system 
[of Greek hymnody] has a peculiar technical terminology, 
in which the woids ‘troparion*, ‘ode*, ‘canon chiefly 
lequire explanation The troparion is the unit of the 
system, being a strophe or stanza . . divisible into verses or 
clauses, with regulated caesuras . An ode is a song or hymn 
compounded of several similar troparta — ^usually three, 
four, or five A system of three or four odes is ‘ tnodion or 
‘ tetraodion A canon is a system of eight (theoretically 
nine) connected odes, the second being always suppressed 

3. Con^ , as odef actor, •maker, •mi'tttng) ode- 
composing adj. ; odeman, a writer of odes. 

rtX737 Pope Lett, to Ladies iv Wks 1737 Y* My 
supper was with a great Poet and Ode-maker 1748 
Armstrong Hniv Almanac Nov, They'll he somewhat 
heavy upon the hands of the ode-factors c 1785-90 Wolcott 
(P Pindar) Progr, Cunostty Argt, 11, Laurelled Odeman. 
X79S - Coronation 1812 HI 377 Ode-composing 

Peter 2792 Langton m Boswell Johnson an. 1780, A 
gentleman present, had been running down ode-wrlting in 
general, as a bad species of poetry 

Ode, obs form of Odd, Woad. 


-O^e^fof mattvesUjffix, repr Gi. -wSey, adj - 
ending *= 'like, of the nature of’, contracted from 
-0€i5i7r = -0- final of root or comb vowel + -€i5^s 
like ; e g AificiiSTjs stony, capKdidijs fleshy, {iKdi^ijs 
woody, (pvWwSrjs leaflike. Thence have been formed 
niod.L. sbs. in -odttcni, Eng. -ode, m the sense of 
‘ something of the nature oP that expressed by the 
first element. Examples, cladode, geode, phyllode, 
sarcode, staminode (Not the same as -ode = Gr. 
<55dj way, path, m anode, cathode, electrode, etc ) 
Ode! ' see under Odal. 

Odelet (5® diet), [f. Ode + -LET . cf. F odeleite 
(i6th c. in Hatz -Darm ),] A short or little ode. 
1589 Puttenham Eng Poesie rr xi[i] (Arb ) rro Philo to 
the Lady Caha, sendeth tins Odelet [p* Odoletj of her 
prayse in forme of a Filler 1656 in Blount Glossogr 
1819 W Taylor in Monthly Mag XLVII 120 He has 
trifled, and written many an odelet to entertain his friend. 
i^^Athenasiim 2a Dec 811/1 The gay and charming odelet 
‘ J o Minerva * 

O’deliug. Honce-wd, [f, as prec. + -IINO.] A 
dimmtitive or ‘ bantling * ode 
a X845 Hood To Hahnemann xn, An Ode-ling more will set 
you all to rights 

Oder, obs. foim of Otheb. 

II Odeum (<^dr Hm) Pl. odea (^df 'S). [Late 
L ffdeum {oddtum), a Gr. tpdcTov a building for 
musical performances. Cf. F. oddtmi (1547 in 
Hatz -Darm ), also oddon,'\ Among the ancient 
Greeks, and aftei wards the Romans, a roofed 
building, akm to a theatre, for vocal and instru- 
mental music, also, sometimes applied to a modem 
theatre, hall, etc , or gallery m such a building, 
used foi musical performances 
[1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor 277 Go to the gallerie 
Stoa^ the learned schoole Palladtunt^ or the Musicke- 
schoole Odxum.) 1682 Lond, Gaz, No 1.126/^ To this 
succeeded a Suit of Vocal and Instrumental Mustek from 
the Odeum or Musick Gallery. 1775 R Chandler Treai 
Asia Minor S3 We saw here no stadium, theatre, or 
odeum. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It 1st I iv 156 In the 
free days of the nation, she and her colonies erected fortifica- 
tions, theatres, odea, stadia, and temples. z866 Felton 
Anc 6* Mod, Gr, I, 11 iv. 336 The market, the court, the 
gymnasium, the odeum, the theatre.. filled up the da^ ot 
the citizen. 

Odeur, obs. form of Odour. 
tO-aible,^3 Obs, [ad. L odibtl-is hateful, f. 
verbal stem od~ hate . see Odium and -iblb ] 
Worthy to be hated, hateful, odious 
X4X2-20 Lydg Chfon, Troy 111 xxiv, His face was so 
hatefull and so odjble 4TX45 o Mankind {hr&ndl) 724 All 
naturall nutriment to me as carene ys odybull. 1521 Bf 
Clerk m Elhs Ong Lett Ser. ii I 307 The Spanyards 
being as odybyll peopyll unto this nation as any cane be. 
x6i4 Rich Honest Age (1844) 58 There is not a vice so 
odible, but they haue skill to maske it with the visard of 
lertue 1675 Baxttr Cath, TAeol ii v 74 And is it possible 
to live continually with intelligible, amiable or odible 
Greets ? 

Odic (^n’dik), a I rare, [f. Ode + -ic.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to an ode. 

1863 W Barnes in Macm Mag May 36 'That the dramatic 
and odic poetry of the Greeks .5^ as a natural growth from 
the song-dances of savage life, 

Odic {p dik), «.2 [L Od 2 + -10 ] Of or per- 
taining to the hypothetical force called Od. 

1850 ^hburner tr Reichenhachs Dynanucs Pref xi The 
establishment of the existence of the odic force is that which 
was wanting to reply to most of the questions respecting 
life. 1869 Punch 21 Aug, 68/z The magnetic or odic lights 
which Reichenbach photo^aphed 2895 Eltz. S Phelps 
Chapt fr, Ltf vn. 131 lhat odic foice whose mysterious 
existence science cannot deny, and speculation would not 

t Odiferant, Odiferous, obs. shortened forms 
of OdORIFERANT, -FERGUS. 

14 in Ashra. Theat Chew (1652) 220 Hys smel ; That 
ben so swete and so odeferus a 1529 Skelton Bk 3 Foies 
Envye, I thought for to have taken abyaunce with an 
odyfferaunt fiovre 1542 Boordb Dyetary iv (1870) 237 
That there be no fylth tn them, but go<M & odyferous 
sauours. is&n Huloet, Odiferous, loke in odoriferous, for 
the laste is me better phrase. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud* 
Ep, 69 Working upon humane ordure and by long pi eparation 
rendring it odiferous. 

Odinism (d" dimz’m) [f. Odin + -ISM ] The 
worship of Odin, called the Allfather, the chief 
deity of Norse mythology, corresponding to the 
OE. Woden, from whom most of the kingly 
Imes of the Angles and Saxons reckoned their 
descent; the mythology and religious doctrine of 
the ancient Scandinavian people before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

1848 O. Brownson Whs, V. 257 A revival of Odinism, or 
the old Scandinavian heathenism. 1867 Pearson Hist* 
Eng I. Z15 Odinism, in the 5th and 6th centuries, was 
probably very different from what it became at a later date. 

So Odlnlaa, Odl’nio, Odini'tlo cuijs,, of or 
pertaining to 0dm or Odinism ; O’dinist, a votary 
of Odin; a student of Odinism ; also atirtb, or adj, 
X864 Webster, Odime, 1864 Miss Cobbe m Fraser's Mag. 
Mar 310 The worst penalty of wickednebs tbieatened by 
the Odinist religion 1869 Stuart Glynnie Arthurian 
Local IV. Ill SoTn what I may call Odinian Scotland, have 
we memoi lals of the Norsemen. 1879 Karl Blind in x^th 
Cent, J une H05 The appai enily Arthurian, in reality Odinic, 
character of various North-Bnush legends 1883 m H tmtlet. 
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Monthly (N Y ) Jan (1884) 108 The Odimtic 1 aven, the bird 
of memory of the old Norse Mythology i8g* Edm Rev 
Apr. 3St The Odinic code countenanced the exposure of 
sidcly or superfluous infants 

t Odio*S8( d Obs rare, [ad L odtos-us ] ^ next 
1360 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 36 That their name was 
in times past odiose, and hated of him 

Odious (o^n'dias), a [a. AF odtous *= Oh 
odieus (1376 m Godef.), F odunXj ad. L odtos-us, 
f odtum hatred, Odium . see -ous ] 

1 Deserving of haired, hateful, causing or excit- 
ing hatred or repugnance, disagreeable, offensive, 
repulsive; exciting odium. 

CZ380 Wyclif Sel IVls, III 139 Jto pastiioiin of Cnst is 
myche for to pieyse, hot sleeyng of his torinentoures is 
odiouse to God CZ386 Chaucisb Sonipn T 484 Sire quod 
he an odious meschief This day bityd is to myn ordre and 
me. a 1400 Ociaviafi 1071 He bote hys lyppys and schoke 
hys berde, That hodyus hyt was to see ifioa Atkvnson 
tr. Ve Imitaitvne in v 199 So that noihyng be to the so 
odyous as synne & wyckydnes 1377 Harrison Mnglattd 
ir V. (1877) r III A number of their odious comparisons and 
.imbitious titles are now decaiod, 1604 ShAks 0 th v u 
180 You told a Lye, an odious damned Lye 1739 Jounson 
Idler No 86 p zi, I am asked twenty times a day when I am 
to leave those odious lodgings. x86i Geo Eliot Silas M 
ni, The unhappy woman whose image became more odious 
to him every day 1866 Dk, Arcyll Reign Law vii (1871) 
327 The most odious conceptions of human society which 
the world has ever seen, 
f 2 . Regarded with hatred; hated Obs, 

Z38a Wyclif Dent xxi 13 If a man haue two wyues, oon 
loued and another odyows s 1440 Rt Paro, 362/1 
Odyows, or be-hatyd, odtosus 
Odiously diasli) , adv [f prec. + -LY 2 ] In 
nn odious manner ; so as to cause or incur hatred 
or odium j hatefully, abominably, 

1:1460 G, Ashby Dicta Philos. 1117 The malice of evil 
men Rebellith And makithe theme to lyve odiously 1561 
T Norton Cahtn's Inst 1 xiii (1634) 44 So charity is 
broken by odiously brawling together. 164* R Carpenti r 
Exjperience-tt va 160 The Spaniards areodiously proud 1675 
Marvell Corr, Wks 1872-5 II 467 No men were ever 

S *own so odiously ridiculous [as the bishops were] a 1713 
URNET Own Time (1823] I, 390 Tliis was represented very 
odiously at Oxford z88s J H M«CARTiiy Caimola xxxii, 
He was becoming dangerously, odiously complimentary 
OdiOTlSUess (d'a diasnes). [f as prec -f -KESS.] 
The quality of being odious ot hateful ; repulsive- 
ness ; the quality of causing odium ; hntefiilness 
1494 Fabyan Chren vii 644 Olyuer Deuyll, whom, for 
the odtousnesse of the name, y* Kynw causyd it to be 
chaungyd, & to be named Daman x^z T. N qrton Calvtiis 
Inst L XVI. (1634I 86 Some men doe goe about with the 
odiousnesse thereof to bring God's truth m hatred 16x3 ! 
Shrrley Treat Persia 7Z A thing of infinite odiousnesse. 
a Z7Z3 Burnet Own Time (1766) I 226 The odiousness of the 
crime. 1884 Manch Exam 14 May 5/2 "We say nothing 
of the impossibility of the task. It is enough to speak of its 
odiousness 

Odir(e, obs, forms of Odour, Other. 

Odist C^’dist). rare, [f Ode + -iST.] A 
■wnler or composer of an ode , an ode-maker 
X7<^ Canning h Gifford in Anti-ydcohm 18 Dec, The 
original Odist thus parodied by his friend 1890 Hcap&t^s 
Mag July aya/xTnis sudden transfoimation of the hymn 
writer ^into the odist of Phoebus Apollo 

Odium [a L odium, f. vb. stem 

od-, odt- to hate ] Hatred, dislike, aversion, de- 
testation. a as a feeling or quality of the subject. 

X634 tr Scudety's Cnria Pol 139 Before hts death he 
discern'd himself the object of the Peoples scorne, and 
odium. 1654^ H L'Estrange Chas, 1 (165^ 65 Ambitious 
by some meritonous service to earn abetter gust, or correct 
the universal odium against him. 1776 O. Schuyler in 
Sparks Corr Anier Rev ^ (1853) I 2B7, 1 will no longer 
suffer the public odium, since fhave it most amply in my 
power to justify myself. i8z6 £ Irving Salylon II 389 
Though It expose me to odium in every form, I have no 
hesitation in asserting it 

b. as a condition affecting the object : The fact 
or state of being hated or exposed to hatred. 

z6oa Warnfr Alh Eng, Epit (1612) 387 Obseruing the 
King to be in Odium with his Subiects. z(!^i Bf Ken 
Let to Mrs Griggs 7 June (Add MS ), 1 0 avoid y» odium 
vnder w®'* I lye, 17*6 G. Roberts Four Years Pay, 64, 

I should have fallen under an Odium with them z^s 
JowETT (ed. 2) IV, 36 The odium which attached to 
him when alive has not been removed by his death 

o. The icpioach attaching to some hated act or 
fact; odiousness; opprobrium 
1678 CuDwoRTH Intell Syst, l iv § 20 369 That he might 
decline the Odium of being accompted an Atheist ax68o 
Butler Rem (1759) I. 348 Nero having set Rome on fire 
himself laid the Odium of it on the Christians. 1734 Watts 
ReJtq, yiev Ivu (1789) 187 Men .who shall seek truth with 
an unbiassed soul, and shall {.peak it freely to mankind, 
without the fear of parties or the odium of singularity 
x8a6 Scott Nigel iv, When the odium of the transaction 
shall be forgotten z8to Fuoudl Casar vni 85 On him had 
fallen the odium of the proscription and the stain of the 
massacres 

+d The object of Hatred or dislike Obs, 
z68i Hicksrikgill Sin Man Catching Wks, 1716 I 189 
•s not this better than to become the common odium and 
Object of the Peoples Hatred and just Indignation 7 
lie Odium iheologictim (modL), the hatred 
which proverbially characterizes theological dissen- 
sions. Hence, by imitation, odium sestheticum 
(sesthetic), medteum (medical), mnsicum (musical), 
etc 

X738 Hume Ess 4* Treat, xxiv laz note, The 04 mm 


Theologtcwn^ or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a 
proverb, and means that degree of rancoui, which is the 
most furious and imphcable 1836 Fkoodc Hist Eng II 
vii 137 The odium theologuum is ever hotter between 
sections of the same party which are divided by trifling 
differencfib, than between the open repiesentatives of an- 
tagonist piinciples Z873 Lowell Wmis^voith Pr Wks. 
1890 lY 354 Something of the intensity of the odium 
iheologicuin (if indeed the aestheiicnm be not in these days 
the more bitter of the two) X879 \%th Cent 1069 On such 
ground it is little wonder if the odium musicwn sometimes 
approximates in chaiacter to the odium theologicum 1893 
Westm Gaz, 23 Feb 4/1 But the odium modicum of the 
main body of the profession has generally proved too strong 
for the heads of it 

Odize (p’daiz, da*dai2),z^. rare, [f. 0 d2 + -ize.] 
traits. To charge or impregnate with odic force. 

1850 Asiiburner tr Reichenhach's Dynaimcs § 48B 513 
There is some probability that odic smoke is odued air, in 
the same way that the so-called magnetized water is odized 
water, that is, air and watei charged with Od. Ibid, 
Water.. when odized .becomes visible in the dark exactly 
as odized metals acquire or increase in odic incandescence. 
tOdling, (?) Obs, laie"^^ Meaning 

tincertain : * must have some relation to tricking and 
cheating* (Nares) Perh an error of some kind. 

*599 F Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum, Characters, Shift, 
A thread-bare shark , one that never was a soldier, ^et lives 
upon l«idings Htb profession is skeldnng and odhng 
Odly, -meut, -ness, obs. ff. Oddly, etc 
Odmyl (p’dmil). Chem, [f, Gr. (Ionian 
form of ho\jdi) smell -1- -yl] A mobile sulphur- 
coixlaining liquid found in the volatile substance 
given off in the preparation of balsam of sulphur ; 
xt has a garlicky smell, and boils at 71" C. 

1866-72 Watts Diet, Chem, IV 173, 1892 Syd, Soc, Lex, s, v. 

Odograph; see Hodooeaph 2. 

Odo lo£[y. [f. Od 2 4. -logy.] The science or 
doctrine of the hypothetical force called od, 

1831 Robertson m Life ^ Lett, ix. H. a6 Mesmerism, 
electro-biology, odology 

Odometer, -metrical, -metry: see IIodo- 

METEB, etc 

)1 Odontalgia (pdpnlae Idsia). Also 7-8 in 
anglicized form odontalgy. [a. Gr. bbovrdKfia 
toothache, f. o8oft- tooth + -aX7ia, from 0X701 
pain, suffenng. Cf, F. cdontalgie (1694 in Hatz.- 
Darm.),] Toothache. 

1631 Biggs Nexv Disf r 248 The odontalgie or pain of the 
tooth x^olSVwuAvs,Odontalgta X7a7-4x Chambers O'c/ 
s, v. Ahteob, From whence, and the nerve, proceeds that 
pain called odontal^, or tooth ach x8oo Jrnl, 111 403 
Odontalgia, or the Tooth Ach, the most frequent and painful 
disease incident to the human body xB^ Harley Mat 
Med, (ed 6) 342 It is employed externally as an anodyne, 
as m neuralgia and especially odontalgia. 

Odontalgic (pdpntsc ld,^ik), a, and sb, [f. as 
prec. + -10 ; in F. odontalgique ] 

A. adj Of or pertaining to toothache. 

X737 Dailey vol II, Odontalgick, pertaining to the Tooth- 
Acne X737 Bracren Farriery Impt (1757) U *02 Some 
Odontalgic Diop, or other Nostrum. x888 H. ¥ Wood 
Passenger fr Scoil Yd xv i8i That odontalgic expert- 
thought the detective—* looked extractions at him ' 

B. sb A medicine for toothache. 

*737 Bracken Farneiy Impr (1757) II. 263 Opiates aie 
Ophuialmics, as well as Odontalgics x86x Hulme tr 
Mopan’landon 11. iiu 159 The Lannus Odontalgicus of 
Dejean. .has obtained a reputation as an odontalgic. 

II Odoutiasis O^dpntai asis). [mod.L., f Gr. 
oSoFTid-fiF to cut teeth see -asis. In F. odontiase^ 
The cutting of the teeth ; dentition, teething 
1706 m Phillips z8xi in Hooper. In mod. Diets. 
Odontic (^dp nttk), a and sb [ad. Gr. 68ofti- 
Kos fit for the teeth, f. dSods, dcSovr- tooth: see *io,] 
a. adj, 0 { or belonging to the teeth, b. sb, in fL 
{d) Medicaments or remedies for the teeth {Syd, 
Soc, Lex, 1892) ; {p) Mattel s relating to the teeth 
1637 Physical Diet, Odentick, belonging to the teeth. 
1834! Iadham Halieui, 303 Aristotle says ofhis belone, that 
It IS * smooth ’ and ‘ toothless which statement, a& regards 
the odontics of the gar fish, is the reverse of fact 

Odontist (Gdp ntist). [f. Gr ddoiJy, tooth 

•f -1ST ] A dentist. 

18x9 Blackw Mag, V 607 It was Dr Scott, the celebrated 
Odontist of Glasgow x8«x Ihid, X. 214 His hlajesty’s 
Odontist had disappeared 

|( Odonti'sis, [f Gr. dSorr- tooth ; see -iTia, 
Cf. mod F. odontite (Littie Supplt,) ] Inflamma- 
tion or pain of a tooth (Mayne £xp. Lex 1857) 
Odonto-, before a vowel odoat-, combining 
form of Gr. 68ody, dSovr- a tooth, in terms of 
Zoology, Dentistry, etc., as m Odo atocete (-sit) 
[Gr. Ki)ros whale] g., of a cetacean . having teeth 
instead of whalebone, opposed to mysticele; sb, 
a toothed cetacean ; hence Odontoce tons a. 
Odoutoge'xiic a , pertaining to the origin and 
development of teeth Odonto'geny [see -geny], 
the generation or origin and development of the 
teeth ; embryology of dentition (Dunglison Med 
' Lex, 1853), Odonto'guatliouB a Zool, [Gr. 

I ^vaBos jaw] , having teeth or transverse ridges in the 
jaw, as helicoid Gasteropods Odo*ntolite [Gr. 
\l 0 os stone], a fossil tooth; with lapidaries, a fossil 
tooth or other bone coloured blue by mineral 


impregnation , OLCun ing in tei tiary strata Odo nto- 
lith [as prec], taitai of the teeth. HOdontone- 
oro sis, necrosis or death of a tooth 01 part of 
a tooth (C. A. Hauls jDict, Med, Termtnol, 1867). 
Odo ntonoso logy [Nosology] (see quot. 1867). 
Odo ntornz thic a [Oenituic], belonging to an 
extinct section of birds with teeth {Odontoniithcs') 
Odontorhynohous a Oi mlh [CJr. snout], 

having toothlike seirations m the bill, senirostinte 
(as geese and dudes) . Odontosto’matous, Odonto - 
stomous a, [Gr. 0x0/10(7-) mouth], having jaws 
which bite like teeth ; mandibiilate (as an insect) , 
see also quot. 1892. Odonto trypy, DeutisUy 
[Gr Tpvvu hole, Tpvvd-eiu to bore], the ojicrntlon 
of peifoiatiug a tooth to diaw off pus from an 
internal abscess (C. A Harris 1867). 

1883 Encycl Ih it, XV. 39-’ T* p . i.*« li 
beyond the *Odontocelcs ii* i - / ' 1 1819 I s i* s 

in Ann XIV. 416 *0 u l.u Jin; 1 « ''ik h * 

to be treated as .in object of /ooghosy ^ x868 Dana Mm, 
(cd. 5) 58X Most of the tuniuuis (not artilici.il) usetl ui juwciry 
. was bone ttirquois (called also odontolUe) *847-9 Toih> 
Cytl Anat IV. 83/1 The calculous matter whuii gatlnis 
round the teeth called tartar or ^odontoliths. 1837 hi ayni. 
I\xpos, Lex,, t?r/(2«/<i«pw/c>ir/«,,,*odonlonos<)|t»gy, 1867 C« 
A Harris Dui Med, Tcimmol,, a tiputlse 

on the diseases of the teeth; also that branch of nicduinc 
which treats of the diseases of the iceth, 1874 W, t\ 
WiLi lAMSON in OweiCs Coll, P'ss, vii, 20s rrofossor M.irshW 
new *odontormthic bird 1892 Syd, Soc, Lev, ^Odontor- 
1 hynchous, having the mandibles dentated. Ibid , 
siomatous, having a dentated mouth 01 Oiicning, as the 
Buhmns odontostoma 

Odontoblast (fidpmbyblrest). [f. Odgnto- + 
-BLAST, germ, embryo.] A tooth-cell that pro- 
duces dentine; any tooth-secreting coll, licnee 
Odontobla'stic a,, of or pertaining to such a cell. 

1878 T. Bryant Pi act Suig, I. 558 The dcntuic is de- 
veloped from the ‘ dentinal pulp ' of vascular connective 
tissue by the immediate agency of a supcriicul layer of 
cells called odontoblasts. x88x Carfintfk Hum Phyuol, 
(ed 9)56 

II Odoiitoglossuiu(<7dp iiUglp*b 2 >m). AV [mod. 
L., f, Gr. (see Ouonto-) + y\a/(r(ra, yKiorra 
tongue.] A genus of orchitis having flowers re- 
markable for their size and the beauty of their 
colours ; also, a plant or flower of this genus. 

x88o OuiDA Moths 1 . 178 Veie looked up from tin* golden 
blossoms of an Odonioglossum xBgt Athenxum 4 July 
4o,fa Mr R A Rolfe showed two hyhi id odontoulossunvh 
So Odomtoglot, rare anglicized form of firec. 

1879 Boddam-Whktham Rotacina xxi. 340 The iicavier 
odour of a chocolate-tinted odontoglot, 

Odontograph (iTdpmttVgraf)- [f Odonto- + 
-GBAPH.] An instrument, invented by Professor 
R. Willis, for marking or setting out the tccLli of 
gear-wheels 

i8^ Kankine in Encycl, But, (cd 8) XIV. 396/1 To 
facilitate the drawing of eptcycluidal teeth in piacLicr .Mr. 
Willis has published tables of p - and p'— f,an(I mveiilcd an 
imtrumeni called the ' ( )duntograph *. z866 Drakul & Cox 
Diet Set,, etc. s. V , Tables are given on the udontograph 
for finding the graduation on the scale corresponding to 
any given pitch and number of teeth. 

Odontography (pdpntp'grafi). [f. Odonto- 
-l- -GEAPHY.J A description, or history, of the 
teeth. 


1840-5 Owfn {title) Odonti^raphy ; or, a Treatise on the 
Comparative Anatomy ofthe Teeth. x^PennyCyd XXIV. 
X42/1. 1892 Pall Malt G, 19 Dec 3/2 Minute anatomy, 
odontography, and many cognate branches, all fell under 
hib tOwens] observation in turn. 

Hence OdontograpMc a , of or pel laming to 
odontography x88o Wfbstfr Suppi, 

Odontoid (^idp-ntoid), a, and sb, [ad, Gr. 
bbovTOiili]s tooth-like : sec Odonto- and -oil) Cf, 
F. odontotde (1690 m Hatz -Darm,).] 

A. adj 1 Resembling or having the form of 
a tooth; tooth-like; spec \xi odontoid pi ouss {odoti' 
iQidpeg\ a tooth-like projection fiom the body of 
the axis or second cervical vertebra of certain 
mammals and birds; when this inocess tlocs not 
coalesce with the body of the axis, as in 
ihorhynchus and many reptiles, it is sometimes 
called the odontoid bone, 

1819 PantqJogia^ Odontoid Process, a process of the 
second vertebra of the neck. 1831 R, Knox C/o^/iiet's 
Anat 17^ The posterior burface of this ligament rc'.ts ut«m 
the odontoid process 187a Mivart Etem, Anat 217 In 
many animals we lia\e a distinct 'odontoid * bone, instead 
of an odontoid process. 187a Huxley Phys, vii 171 1 fie 
skull does not move upon the atlas, but the atlas slides 
r^no the odontoid peg of the axis vertebra. 

2 . {aitnb, use of B ) Of or belonging to the 
odontoid process, as odontoid /igament^ tubercle, 
X840 G, V. Ellis Anat, 277 The odontoid or check liga- 
ments are twe strong, round, fibrous processes, about half 
an inch long, attached, below, to the apex and sides of the 
odontoid process x8m Syd, Soe Lex,, Odontoid iuhercle, 
a rough elevation on the inner border of each condyle of the 
occipital bone for the attachment of the alar odontoid 
ligament 


[X7^ Vai^vs^Odonfoides (in Anat.), a Part shap’d like a 
The Tooth of the second Vertebra and of some 
other Bones.] 1854 Owen Skel, ^ Teeth in Ctre, Se^ OfgoH, 
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I 217 The rest of the body of the atlas, or ‘odontoid', 
lias coalesced with its proper neural arch 1896 Nlwion 
Birds 852 The intervertebral pad connecting the 
Odontoid with the body of the Axis, 

Odontology (pd^ntp^lod^i), [f. Odonto- + Gr. 
-Xoyla discourse : see -(o)LOGT. Cf. F. odontologie 
(1771 in Diet, Tliat branch of the 

science of anatomy which treats of the structuue or 
development of the teeth 
18x9 (title of Article), Odofiio^ogy, 1843 Eranob 

Dicf, Sci , etc, Odontology y the branch of anatomical 
science which treats of the teeth. 

So Odo]itolo*gic,Odoiitoloirloal(^cl/7 nt^lp*d,:;ik^) 
adjs,^ of, pel taming to, or treating of the teeth, or 
of odontology; Odoutolo*gloally * Odonto- 
loglst, one versed in the subject of the teeth or in 
odontology. 

1788 V, Knox IVinier Even, I h 24 It would not he 
surprising to see a barber style himself Odontologist 1856 
S Cartwright 111 '1 runs, Odontolc^al iioc Gt Bni I, 
The necessity of a union (amongst Dentists] has given rise 
to the formation of the Odontological Society. 

Odontome jPa/A, Also in mod.L. 

odontoma, [f Gr. type *dSovTupa tooth-forma- 
tion, f. o 5 ovt- tooth; in modF tfdlDftlaffie (Littr6),] 
A small tumour or growth composed of dentine ; 
more generally, any hard outgrowth from a tooth. 
1870 tr StncAe^s Hum Htsiol xv 470 We find in the 
tholo 


dentine of the teeth, especially in gat 
from the abnormal and excessive'^welopment of the dental 


, ^ , slogical conditions, 

masses with bone lacunm, termed Odontomes * ' 

1878 T Bryant Pract Surg, I 559 Tumours 


dontomes by Virchow, 
i which result 


looni 

structures at any time during the tootVs formation have 
been grouped together by M Broca under the name of 
Odontomes x8^ Syd, Soe. Lex, Coronary odontoma, 
Broca's term for an odontoma which arises during the 
formation of the crown of a tooth 

Odontophoral (pd^lpforal), a, Zool [f as 
Odontophobb + -AL.] a Of or pertaming to an 
odontophore. lb. = Odontophorait a 

X877 Huxley AnaU Inv, Antm viu 490 Certain of the 
muscular bundles are also attached to the foie part of the 
odontophoral cartilages themselves 
Odontophorau (pdpnt^*foran), a and sb, 
Zool, [f. mod.L. Odontephora (neut, pi, of Gr. hbovTo- 
ipbpos see next), a proposed pnmary division of 
the Mollusca, including all those which have an 
odontophore, i. e, the Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, 
and Pteropoda, with the tooth-shells, and chitons : 
see -AN.] a ae^. Of or belonging to the Odonto- 
phora, b. sb, A mollusc of this group 
1877 HvxLEY Ana/, Inv Anim, viii 506 In such a slightly 
modified Odontophoran as Chiton, the heart presents its 
normal position in the posterior region of the haemal face 
of the body 

Odontopbore (t^dp'nt^fooj). Zool, [ad. Gr. 
d8QVTo<p6p^o5 beanng teeth, f. ASods, dSovr- tooth + 
•tpbpos bearing.] A iibbon-like or strap-like struc- 
ture covered with teeth, forming the masticatoiy 
organ of certain mollnscs; the lingual ribbon or 
‘ tongue ' Also at/nb 

1870 Nicholson Jifan, Zool 251 The intestine has a neural 
flexure, and there is no odontophore. 1877 Huxley Anat 
Inv Antm vm 514 The mouth is.. provided, with a well- 
developed odontophore x888 B.oli.i.ston & J ackson A mm 
Life 452 The stomodaeum in the Glo&sophora. contains an 
organ known as radula, composed of a chitinous membrane 
hearing chitinoid teeth, developed within a sac (radular ox 
odontophore sac), and gi owing throughout life 

Odoutopborous (pdpnti^fbras), a, Zool [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Possessing an odontophore. 

1870 Rolleston Amm Ltfi Intiod 87 The three classes 
Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteiopoda, are placed together 
in one division as odontophorous Mollusca 1877 Huxley 
Anat, Inv Amm viu 513 These are odontophoious 
Mollusks which breathe air durectly 
II Odoom {pdft m). [Ashanti odikvi^ A West 
African timbei tree {Chloropliora excelsd), 
x8^ Moloney Forestry IF A/r, 213 The ‘Odoom* tree of 
the Gold Coast To those Colonies this wood is invaluable, 
as It can withstand for years not only the weather, but also 
the attacks of the ‘ white ant ’. Ibid 247 Where such wood 
as ‘ odoom ’ (‘oroko ’) is available, 1900 Daily Hews 6 Mar 
2/x Two trees, the mahogany and a tree known locally as 
Odoom, which are found of large size and in considerable 
abundance, are admirably adapted for mine timbers 
Odoplione [iireg. f Gr. root bd- 

smell + sound, tone ] A scale of scents or 
odours 

1885 C H. PiEssE in En^cl, Sr^t XVIII 525 Tinctures 
made upon a quasi-scientihc basis, namely, that of the 
odophone or gamut of odours of the late Dr Septimus Fiesse. 
Odor, another spelling of Odour 
+ O'dorable, a, Obs, [ad, late L, oddrdhths 
perceptible by smell, f, odorS-rt to smell, scent; 
cf. OF. odoiabh (14th c in Godef).] That can 
be smelt ; perceptible to the sense of smell. 

X889 Puttenham Ef^, Poeste ii i. (Arb ) 78 The audiWe 
[is measured] by stirres, times and accents the odorable by 
smelles of sundry temperamen ts 1684 Boyle Porousn,A mm, 
{f Solid Bod, VIU 125 The directly visible or odorable 
Expirations of Bodies - , ^ , 

t O'doramout. Obs, [ad. L. od^rdment-wn 
perfume, f oddrdre to scent, perfume. Cf. OF. odore- 
meni^ Anything used for its scent or perfume, 
an odoriferous or odorous substance; a perfume. 
x38a Wyclif Rev, xviu, 13 AUe vessels of precious stoou 


ani of odoranenth, and oynementis, and encense, X500 
Barrough Meth^ Physick i xxiv (1639) 41 [In Epilepsy] 
It IS good to quicken the senses with odoraments. 1657 
Tomlinson Refunds Disp 2x2 Pleasant odoraments must 
needs be grateful to the brain. 

tOdora*minoiis, a, Obs, rara^\ [f L. 
oddramen, -mm- perfume + -ODS ] (See quot ) 
1656 Blount Glessogr, Odoramtnous, smelling sweet, 
fragrant, odoriferous, pertaining to odour. 

Odorant (dudorant), a. Now rare. [a. F. 
odorant (i5-i6tli c. in Godef.), ad. L. odomnt-em^ 
pr. pple, of oddfore to perfume ] That emits a 
scent =5 Odorous, Odoriferous 

a 1465 MS Bodl , 423 If 204 Disposed plentuously With 
^oraunt odpure ful copiously 1494 Fabyan Chron vii. 239 
The weiie of bo untie, that Flo wre most odorande, By whose 
hnmylytie, man. firste comfoi te fande 1601 Holland Pltny 
II 33 The tast of Parsly, Dill, and Fennell, sharpe, and 


plant which originally affonied it 187* 

J, H Ingraham Pillar of hue At night, the odorant 
forests echo with the dread roar of nerce monsters. 

Odorate (dh d6r/t), a {sb ) Now rare [ad, 
L. pa.pple oiodordre to perfume, scent. 

Cf. F odorat^ Scented, fragrant. 

xtia6 Bacon ,!^&ra§389 Where there is Heat and Strength 
enough in the Plant, to make the Leaves Odorate, there the 
smell of the Flower is rather Evanide and Weaker, than 
that of the Leaves. 1629 Maxwell tr Herodian (1635) 
228 All kmde of fragrant and odorate Fruits, Herbes, and 
Gums rti7xS R. Lucas Divine Breai/ungs (1772) § 84 
A rose set by garhek is sweetei, because the more foetid 
juice of the earth goes into the garhek, and the more odorate 
into the rose. x8tc Med, ynd IV, 366 He found them to 
contain of albuminous and fniinaceous matter, but a small 
quantity, besides some odorate 

B sb. A scented 01 fragrant substance. 
a x688 Sir X. Browne Tracts (1684) 213 A transcendent 
Perfume made of the richest Odorates of both the Indies 
So O'doratinfiT diffusing odour or scent. 
x8a8 in Webster. Hence in mod Diets. 

Odora*tion. lare"^^ [ad L, odd? dtion-em 
(rare), n. of action f. odd? are to perfume. Cf. F. 
odoraltoft (i6th c m Godef.).] 

1623 CocKERAM, Odoration, a sauonng or smelling 

Oaorator dor^itoj). [agent-n, in L form 
from od^dre to scent.] An atomizer for diffusing 
perfumes, etc. 

Odoriferaut (d^“d6n*ferant), a. Now rare 
[a. F odonfirant {c 1420 in Hatz -Darm.), pr 
pple. of odortfd?er to smell, abed perfume, cf, 
med L. odonfereits for cl. L. oddrtfer,] = Odori- 
ferous, Odorous. 

1S49 Conipl Scot vi 37 The sueit fragrant sinel of 
hoilsum balmy ilouns maist odoreferant 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
VI Ixxxiii 764 White Rosen which is moyst and odonferant 
1604 E G[rimstone] D" Acosta's ihsi Indies iv xxx 292 
Cedars some white, and some redde, veiy odonferant 
1727 'QvtxoiEY Faiti Did, s.v Flonsi, Odonferant or medi* 
cmal Drugs. 1892 in Soc Lex 
f Odorifere, a Obs rare-^K [a. F. odorifire 
(15th c.), or ad L. oddrifer,'\ =»OD0RiFBR0Ufl. 

1527 Bmnswyke's Disiyll Waters Qiv, The same 

[rose] water bryngeth them [we^ limbs] agayne in theyr 
myght, with his smellyng and odoryfere vertue and 
styp^syte 

Odori'ferise, » rare'^K [f. L oddrifer (see 
next) + -IZB ] irans. To render odoriferous ; to 
scent or perfume 

1824 Blacktv. Mag XVI. 659 Perfumers, able to odonfense 
and adorn the universe 

Odorifeiroiia (d^odori fSras), a. Also 5-6 odory-, 
6-8 oderl- [f. L. oddrifer (f odor, oddn- Odour 
+ -fer bearing) + -ous ] 

1 . That bears or diffuses scent or smell; odorous; 
fragrant ; rarely, of an unpleasant odour. . 

^1425 Lydg Assetnblyif Gods 336 Of sauerys odory ferons 
was her sustynaunce 1497 Bp. Alcock iVons Perfect, A ij b/2 
The odoriferous & swete vyolettes of all obedyence. a 1548 
Hall Chron,, Hen, VII, S4 What should I qpeke of the 
oderiferous skarlettes, the fyne veluet [etc ]. xeoa Warner 
Alh Eng XI bo {x6i2) 268 If odonfrous sents he smelt, he 
fathers them on her X749 Lavington Enthus, Meth ^ 
Papists ii (1754) 67 Her dead Body was surprizingly beauti- 
ful and odoriferous . and it remains odorous and uncorrupt to 
this Day 1822 Scott Higel 111, Free air, impregnated, how- 
ever, with the odoriferous fames of the articles in which the 
ship-chandler dealt. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I 129 The 
courts [were] strewed with odoriferous herbs and flowers. 
1887 Pall Mall G 2 Nov 3/1 When . busy wharves take 


1877 HrLLowES Gneitaras Fam Ep, 375 X 
in your lawe, cleare, neate, precious, and odoriferous 1597 
J Payne Royal Exeh xz Whose prayers and prayses is . . 
oderiferouse .before the lorde. 

Hence Odorl'fcrotisly ach., in an odonferous 
manner; with scent or fragrance; fragrantly. 
Odorl fezousnesa, ffagrance. 

1899 A M tr GabelhoueFsBk,Physiche ^2/iVet that muy 
heervntohe addede, a little Museke, for odoi iferousnes. i6ox 
Chester Love's Mari hx, It makes them smell so odori- 
ferously a 1674 Milton Htsi. Mosc ui Wks (X851) 487 
Thir Markets smell odoiiferously with Spices x 885 H. 
Spencer Pnnc.P^chol (1872) II vi xi 144 The atomic 
expulsion from which odoriferousness results, is one of the 
reactions consequeat on the reception of heat. x886 Ruskin 
Prsetenta I ix. 283 The coffee generally roasting odon- 
ferousjy il the street. 


t Odori'fic, dr. Obs rare^\ {i,lA.odor^oddrU 

Odour -i- -fic.] Odoriferous. 

17^ Morse Amer Geog II 568 They extract waters of 
a sbluhrious and odoriflc land 

t O'dorine. Chem, Obs. [£ f^odor Odour + 
-INE 5 ] (See quots ) 

1842 Brande Diet Set , etc , Odotin, one of the products 
of the redistillation of the volatile oil obtained by distilling 
bone; it has a very concentrated and di^usible empyreu- 
made odour, and is regarded by Unverdorben as a pecuhar 
salifiable base. 1846 Worcester, Odorme 1866-72 Watts 
Diet Ckem IV 174 Odorme, a volatile base obtained by 
Unverdorben from bone-oil It appears to have been 
impure picoline. 

Odorize (^n-doraiz), v ra?e. [f., as prec. + 
-IZE.] trails. To fill with an odour , to scent. 

1884 AmericanVill 301 The gas pours out in a cloud, 
odonzing the country for a long distance 1897 Chr, Herald 
(N Y ) 30 June 518/3 Put the mixtuie [rose leaves and 
spices] in a fancy jar with a hd. Keep closed, but open 
once a day to odorize the room 

Odoro'sity. rare-\ [f as next-l--iiar] The 
quality of being odorous; odorousiiess 
1847 Lewes Hist Philos (1867) II, 363 In like manner it 
possesses Saporosity, Odorosity, 

Odorous (uodorss), a. [f L. odor, oddr-em 
Odour (or odor-us fragrant) + -ous; perh after 
obs. F. odoreux (ifi-iyth c m Godef.) or It odoioso 
(Flono) Formerly somet. pronounced (ticl69*ras) ] 
Emitting a smell or scent ; scented, odoriferous , 
more usually, sweet-smelling , fragrant. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch i viiL 107 sweete smoke of 
the odorous incense. 1590 Shaks Mias, AT ii 1 no An 
odorous Chaplet of sweet Sommer buds 167s T R tr. 
Mannis Slaughter Innocents Co^he hilh, and dales, that 
plants odorous bare 1697 Drydek Vtrg, Georg i 273 If 
od’rous Blooms the beanng Branches load 1740 Lavington 
Enthns Meth ^ Pnftsis ii. (17S4I 8 Most of the Popish 
Saints dead bodies always remain odorous and uncorrupted 
1791 CowpER Iliad HI 454 Venus . . in his chamber placed 
hii% With scents odorous, ^int soothing sweets 1807 
T Thomson Chem (ed 3) ll 237 At the same time the 
prussic add becomes more odorous and more volatile x86o 
PusEY Mtn Proph 205 A rich ointment to whidi odorous 
substaacea, myrrh, cinnamon, . . and cassia gave scent. 

Comb, 1834 Tail's Mag I sax/i Sweetest of younger 
sisters, odorous-tressed, W^ose lips are worshipped by the 
breezes, Spring 1 

Hence O'doxously ado,, m an odorous manner, 
with smell or scent ; O dorousneBS, the quality of 
being odoious 

1727 B AT 1 EV vol 1 1 , Odo) ousness^eAt scentedness 1843 
R. H Horne Orion 11, 1 199 Odorously Glistened the 
tear diops of a new-fa)l*n shower 

O'dorscope, o doroscope. [f. L odor-em 
Odour + -(o)soopjs.] An instrument devised by 
Edison for determining or testing an odour. 

1893 Rev of Rev Dec. 606 Odoroscope, 

Odour, odor ( 5 ^a dai). Forms . 3-4 odnr, 4^ 
odour, 4, 6- odor, (4 odere, -yre, 4-5 odir, -e, 5 
odure, hodure, 5-60 doure,-owr(e, -eur) [a AF 
odour, OF. odor, odur, ad, L odor-em smell, scent 
The spelling odor, occasional in ME., became obs, 
in 14th c., but arose again in i6th c. after L , 
was frequent in i7tb c., and is now usual m U. S.] 
1 . That property of a substance that is peiceptible 
by the sense of smell; scent, smell; sometimes 
spec sweet or pleasing scent ; fragrance, 
axysa Land of Cohaygne 76 in .ff E,P (1862) 158 Trie 
maces be)> ]>e flure, nna, canel of swet odur <xx3oo 
Cursor M. 3701 pe odor [v r odour] 0 )>i uesteinent It 
smelles als 0 piement ^x375 Sc Leg, Saintsxs\ {Magda- 
lend? xr4 Al pe place Fulnllyt of J>ac odyre was 1432 tr 
Secreta Secret, Prtv Pnv 208 By the noos-thuiles we 
haue knowlech of odeurs and stynches. Ibid, 247 In wyntyr 
the hodure of hote thynges,..In somer odure of colde 
thyiiges X5X4 Barclay Cyt ^ Uphndyshm (Percy Soc ) 
p xlu, To see suche dishes & smell the swete odour And 
nothing to taste is utter displeasour 1646 Sir T. Brown t 
Pseud Ep 11 11 (1686) So The eflluvium or odor of Steel, 
Hifd 11 1 574 All Spices, Perfumes, and Sweet 
Powdeis Shall borrow from your breath their Odours 1697 
Drvden Firg Georg 111 628 Fume with stinking Galbanum 
thy Stalls With that rank Odour from thy Dwelling-place 
To drive the Viper’s Brood. 1784 Cowper Tosh 1 317 The 
lime at dewy eve Diflusing odours 1835 Willis 
I II x8 A more nauseating odour I never inhaled 1873 
Black Pr Thule (1874) 45 There is an odour of sweet 
brier about, hovering in the warm, still air 

2 transf A substance that emits a sweet smell 
or scent ; a perfume ; esp incense, spice, ointment, 
etc ; also, an odonferous flower, arch or Obs, 

1388 Wyclif Rev, v 8 The foure and twenti eldre men 
hodden ech of hem harpis, and goldun viohs ful of odours. 
1503 Dunbar Thistle Rose 6 Quhen , lusty May , Had 
maid the biidis to begyn thair nouns Amang the tendir 
odouns reid and quhyt 1526 Tindals Luke 1. 9 His lolt 
was to bren odoures [JP. V, incense] 1S34 — John xiv 40 
Then toke they the body of lesu and wounde it in lynnen 
clothes with the odoures [i6ix spices] 1629 Maxwell tr 


the liquid Odourbian. 1709 Prior Sofig, ' If wine andwusic , 
Ihy Myrtles strow, thy Odours bum xSyx R Ellis Catul- 
lus Ixiv 87 A royal virgin, in odours silkily nestled 
f 8. The sense of smell. Ois, rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth DeP R xv Ixxih (MS Bodl ) If 
1560/1 Men wih'-‘>«te raoulie, and Jjei . lyue)> onhche hi 
odouxe and smell of nose|>reiles 1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) 



ODOTTEED. 


(ECITMEKIC. 


I. 301 Turfes whiche be more vile than woode and more 
tedious to the odoure. 

4. Jig a 'Fragrance*; 'savour*. 

a X340 Hampole Psedier cxxxiv j8 I>ei can not see the 
wavi fg]e not be gode odor of cnst *383 WvctiF 

a Con 11 14 Therf# thankingis to God, that schewith by 
v«5 the odour of his knowynge [1582 (Rlienru) the odour of 
his knowledge] — v 2 Crist jaf him silf for vs 
an offryng and sacrifice to God, in to the odour of swetnesse. 
»5a6 Per/ (W de W- 1531) 59 b, Let the avvete odour 
of deuocyon and piayer spyre out and ascende vp to thy 
lorde 1605 B. Jonson VoUone iv. 1 , 1 had thought the odour, 
Sir, of your good name rfad been more jjrecious to jou. 
*791 Boswpll Johnson i, The political principles in which 
he was educated, and of which he ever retained some odour 
1873 Burton HtsU Scot VI Ixv. 12 No odour of leligious 
int(^erance attaches to it. 

b {Good ox had) Repute, favour, estimation. 
1847 Illtistr. Land Kms 24 July 62/1 To day he was in 
better odour 1864 D G ^l\TCXiVXV,Wet Days at Ed\(e%voo(t 
i66 Hartlib was in good odor during the days of the com- 
monwealth. 1886 Spurgeon Treas, JOar/ Pa cxlii 4 When 
a pel son is in ill odour it is quite wondeiful how weak the 
memories of his foimcr friends become 

5 . Odour of sanotaty (F odeur de sainteti^ 1 7th 
c, m Littre) : a sweet or balsamic odour stated to 
have been exhaled by the bodies of eminent saints 
at their death, or on subsequent disinterment, and 
held to attest their saintship \ hence, gracious 
manifestation of saintliness ; good repute as a saint, 
reputation for holiness : sometimes used ironically 
or sarcastically 

(For statements of the reputed fact, or references to it, see 
Emgelgrave Caehste Payitheon (1727) I no; Sehcia Mar- 
tymm Acta (Gaume, Pans) IV, nr, 198-9; Fioretit di S 
Fraftcesco 66 b, PcliissonX^// Utsi I 131 »J 

DE La Barrc Conitn. Bowuet’s Hist Untva s, (1771) If 270; 
Voltaire La Pncelle (178^ i. 22; Ba:da //tsi Eccles in. 
viii, .S 7 , Gnthlac (Cod Exon.) 1272, 1318, Wiliiam of 
Malmesb Gesta, Reg I. ii. § 216 (ti Bohn 11. xni 244) , 
Malory XXL xiij Freeman iVbm ConQ in.x1.32; 

albo quota 1740 m OooRirEROUS, Odorous ) 
lyrf Alban Butikr Lives faints 2; Apl II i6g She 
[St Bona] died in 673, leaving behind her a sweet odour of 
her sanctity and virtues to all France 1778-84 Cook- 
worthy tr Swedenborg^ s Hectven ^ Hell § 449 1 here was 
also a sensation of aromatic odour, as of a dead body em- 
balmed, for when the celestial angels are present, what is 
c.adaverous then excites a sensation as of what is aromatic 
{JgoU by T, Hartley 1778. This may serve to explain what 
[iS] related by authors of good credit, concerning certain 
peisons of eminent piety, who are said to have died in the 
odour of sancttly from the fragrancy that issued from their 
bodies after death.) x8xo Scott Ivanhoe tv, My respected 
grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odour of 
sanctity, little short of her glorious namesake, the blessed 
Saint Hilda of Whitby i8ao Southey Pdgr* Compostella 
PoeL Wks VII 264 These blessed Fowls, at seven years 
end, In the odour of sanctity died. ^ 1833 Rainc Bne/Acct 
Durham Catlu 64 Saints sleeping In all the odour of tncor- 
rnptibility. x8^ R. A Vaughan l\fysttcs{yZ6o) 1 . 90 There 
IS an odour of iniquity, you must know, as well as an odour 
of lanclity 

6 Comh.^ as odour-current ^ -7vmd\ odottr-breath- 
mg. Jaded, odour-like adjs 
x6a6 Bacon Syhm § 904 Under this head, you may place 
all Imbibitions of Aire, wheie the substance is materiall, 
Odour like x8ax Shelley Prometh, Unb 11 a, The odour- 
breathing sleep Of faint night Bowers. lUd, iii hi, It feeds 
the qui^ giowth of,. odour-faded blooms 1876 Lanier 
Poe^ns, Psalm of the IFest z8a What wavering way the 
odor current sets. 

Hence {ponce-words) Odouret, a faint smell; 
O'dourftii a. - Odorous. 

x8as L Hunt Redi Bacchus tn Tuscany 573 He makes 
odourets x6te Chicago Advance 30 May, Moie lasting, 
preaous, odortul,than all The flowers of polar or of tropic seas 

Odonred (Judaid), a [f. Odour + -ed2.] 
Having an odonr ; scented ; chiefly in comb 
X4aa tr Secreta Secret , Pnv Prvu 242 Hit is good to 
reste . .in a sofle bedde, tn clothis fresshe wel oduret. 1393 
Spenser Epithal 304 And odourd sheets, and Anas couerlets 
1817 Godwin Mandevtlle I 250 A gilded, nauseous, ill- 
odoured idol. 1878 Lanier Poems, To our Mocking-bird 4 
Dnfc down thiough sandal odored flames 

Odoxurlesa (^^^'dailes), a , [f Odour + -less ] 
Without odour or scent , inodorous 
x8 PoE Hans Pfaal Wks 1896 If, 12 It is tasteless, 
but not odorless 1859 Wilson & GniKir Mem, E Paths 
Colourless, odourless crystals 1879 HARTwiG^m«/ 
19 The oxygen of the air . odouiless and tasteless • 
O-dregne, vanant of A-drioh Ohs , away 
Ods, obs foim of Odds 

Odflbob, -bodiklns, -body, -bud, -fish, 
-heart, -life, -nigs, etc ; see Od 1. 
t O'dsOf int, Obs, [Minced form of Godso, as 
Od 1 for God ; cf Gadso ] An exclamation of 
surprise or asseveration 


*693 Cworbvb Love for L, n v, Gdso, let me see ; liCt n 
‘ * 7 .f 3 Swirr Jrul, to Stella 6 June, Wk 

5581 1 will speak to lord-treasurer.. to morrow < 

I I Y d.'L -V 1- _ « i * • 


Odur(e, obs, ff. Odour, Ordure, Other 
Odyfferaunt, -ferous: see Odiferaet, -ous 
^Odyl (^tt*dil, p’dil). Also -yle, [f, Od2 + G 
vXtj material • see -vl.] := Od 2 . 
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f aura, or . imponderable fluid. - He called it Od or Odyle 
/bid. 158 Heat he found to enormoubly mtreaj>e quaiitiia- 
tively the flow of Odyle through a metal conductor 
Plence Odyllc a., of or pertaining to odyl or od , 
Ody lically ai&i , by means of odyl ; O'dylism, 
the doctrine of odyl or od; Od7liza*tlo]i, the 
action or process of odylizing, the communication 
of animal magnetism from one person to another , 

0 dylize u trans , to subject to or affect with odyl. 

x8s 3 CARPENTrn I/wni Phys (ed 4) § 924 No hypothetical 

‘ *odylic * or other concealed agency 1B71 M. Collins Mrq. i5* 
Metclu II. IV 113 When a man and woman meet there is 
always a certain magnetic or odyhc communication between 
them 1880 Mrs Whitney Odd or Even iv. 41 An odyhc 
thrill in the fingers that held her side of the cover 1885 

H, S OrxiOTT 7 heosophy 138 The Brahmin submitting his 
*odyhcally-tainted metallic vessel to the fire i86» FraseFs 

I Mag. Oct. 5x7 Mesmerism .. with its kindied subjects, 
variously known as animal magnetism, electro biol^, clair- 
voyance, ^odylism, hypnotism. x87<S (Carpenter in Coniemp 
Rev Jan. 282 The curious phenomena which, under the 
names of mesmerism, odylism, electro-biology, psychic force, 
and spiritual agency, have been supposed to indicate the 
exi-atence of some new and mysterious force in nature 1883 
SiNNBTT Esoteric BuddhmH v (1884) 86 The spirit of the 
sensitive getting ■‘odylized -by the am a of the spirit in the 
Bevachan 

OdyiLomotev (^dm^’mAw). [f Gr Mvx) 
pain + -(o)meter ] A register or measurer of pain. 
Hence Odyuome'trloal a., of 01 pei taming to the 
measurement of pam. 

1889 J. W Duncan Led. Dis Worn 111 (cd, 4) 9 As yet, 
we have no odynometer, or even good odynometiical le- 
sources, to test and measure pain. 1893 Daily News 23 
Dec. 4/8 But we have no odynometer, and cannot tell 
wheihei, when one person beais pain better than another, 
he IS beaiing. the same amount and quality of pain. 

Odynphagia (fdmf^hdgia). Pathol, [mod L., 
badly f. Gr, hbipr) pain -f -^ayia eating ] Painful 
swallowing (as a symptom of disease) 
xSSoM. MACKFNZirD/f Throaty No fe I eC There is,, 
sometimes odynphagia of the most severe thaiactcr 1897 
Al/butt's Syst, Med IV 833 In consequence of the odyn- 
phagia, the saliva collects, 

OdyoTisCe; Odyr(e, obs. ff. Odious, Odour, 
Other, * 

Odyssey (p'disi) Also 7 Ody8sa3a, -ysee, 
-iflse, 8 -ysse [ad. L, Odysska^ a, Gr * 08 i 5 o'o'€ia, f. 
*OSv<r<rehs Ulysses, a king of Ithaca Cf, F. Odyssle."} 

I . One of the two great epic poems of ancient 
Greece, attributed to Homer, which describes the 
ten years* wanderings of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his 
way home to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

z6ox Holland PRjty 11 37a In his Odysssea, where he dis- 
couiseth of the aduentures, trauels, & fortunes of prince 
Vlysses x6o3 — Pluiatehs Mar 203 The Odysee or 

1 lias of Homer, moi Swift Contests Nobles fy Comm 

Wks X7SS II I 25 Several passages in the Odysses. 1818 
Byron i xli. Their iEneids, Iliads, and Odysseys 

1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr 169 In the fourth 
Odyssey he is described as the slayer of Antilochos. In the 

i eleventh Odyssey, he is named for his personal beauty, 

2 . fig. A long series of wandeiings to and fro ; 
a long adventurous journey. 

1889 Dady News 10 Oct. 4/7 He is on this odyssey of 
rebellion now, though we do not know precisely among 
what people, or at what Court x8^ Wesim Gaz 10 Aug 
8/1 The odysseys of historical [music] scores might foim the 
subject of an interesting volume x8^ Edin Rev Oct 326 
Scraps of adventitious mineral that, after whole Odysseys 
of adventure, have come to rest within the shelter of a 
glass case. 

Hence Odyssean (pdisran) a , of, pertaining to, 
or having the characteristics of the Odyssey. 
a x7xxKcn Hymneiheo Poet Wks 1721 III, 289 Odyssean 
ribks upon the Mam X870 Lowtll Among my BKs, her, r, 
(1873) iss Even common sailors could not tell the story 
of their wanderings without rising to an almost Odyssean 
stiain. 189a Agnes M Clkrke Fam Stud. Homer 11 4.9 
The poet does not appear to feel any need of bringing it 
into harmony with the Odyssean vision. 

Odzookers, Odzooks, Odzounds- see OdI, 
and Zooks, Zounds, 

II Oe (^“). iare~^. [For Da. oe, 0 » Norw. oy^ 
Icel. ey^ OE. ug isle, islet] A small island, 

18x7 Scott Harold iii, x, The bold Baltic's echoing strand 
Looks o'er each grassy oe \rime grow] 

Oe, another lorm of Oy Sc.^ grandson. 

Oa, obs variant of O O adj. one, O vh. 

<E (in the eailiest times, and now often, written 
separately oe) was in Early Old English the symbol 
of the 2-umlaut of A n, as in fixt^foet^ soecan^ ahlan^ 
oehMn, doubtless originally sounded like Ger. 

but afterwards written (and sounded) simply 
e^ m which form it came down into Middle English. 
In modern Eng. as, oe reproduces the usual L. 
spelling of Gr oi, which often in med,L., and in 
Romanic, was treated like simple e In words 
that have come into Eng. through med.L, or Fr , 
or other Romanic langs., Eng. has usually a simple 
e, as in economy, F. Icoitomte, L. csconomia^ Gr, 
olieovofiia j penal, F. p^nal, L pandhs, f. poena, 
Gt. voivii ; cemetery, £. cmnetenum, Gr, icoipLrirfi- 
piov; but in recent words denved immediately 
from L. or Gr, 22*, oe is usually retained, esp, (i) 
in proper names, as CEdipus, Enhcea, Phxht ; (2) 


in words referring to classical antiquities, as xcist, 
Pxctle (m which, however, some represent Gr ot by 
01, as olhist) ; (3) in scientific and technical terms, 
as avKsba, xnothcra, oesUtes, dixcious, dianhxa, 
homceopathy, pharmacopoeia, onomatopa:%c\ but there 
IS a tendency, stronger 111 America tlian in Great 
Britain, to substitute e for x m these words when 
they pass into popular use or become familiar, e. g 
diarrhea, esophagus, homeoid. This d||pl)mng orig 
a diphthong and subsequently a lopj vowel, is 
usually pronounced as 'long e' (f), rarSy as 'short 
e* (e) ; when changed to e, it submits to the same 
usages as ordinary e from Gr. and L. 

In French, ce is an occasional etymological or 
orthographical substitute foi e 111 the diphthongii 
an, eeu, as xn anl, cetj, c&ur\ when these words aie 
borrowed in Eng they retain the Fr, spelling. a\ 
oe also occasionally represents Ger b, x, oe {Goethe), 
and the o,J of Scandinavian tongues {Patoe). 
CBcist (fsistV Odidst (fkibt). Also oikist. 
[ad. Gr. olteicrris, ogent-n. from oM^-uv to settle 
(a colony), f. dtaos house, dwelling ] The founder 
of an ancient Greek (larelyZ/a;/^. a modern) colony. 

x^6 Grote Gteece 1 xvlii. II 41 The legeml of the 
Rhodian archffiologists respectinc; their (ukist AUhrtMneiifi 
1878 Blackiu Mas &ept 340 The o;kl^t of t .-ipc Colony, 
Van Riebetk 1880 Daily Actm 17 Dcl. s/^ '1 he tlcust of 
Gt lead, to give Mr Oliphant his piopn deMgnniiun 2885 
Jane E, Harrison Sind Utk. Ait iv 15a MeRtiia llybbc.i 
in Sicily sent fur an otkibt, ur colony leader, fiom her old 
home, Megaia in Hellas ptoper 
t OBcodO'inicali o. Obs. i ate, [f. Gr.oltroflo- 
fjttfc-65 (f builder, aichiiect) -al.] 

Relating to the building of houses ; architectural 
1678 CuowoHTH Intel/ Sysi i. iit | 37, 759 If the Oei o- 
domical Art, which is in tlie MjikI of me Art lull cl, wtMe 
■supposed to be tiansfuited into the Stones, Ihiiks and 
Mortal 


CEcoid (f koid) Piol Also oikoid [f. Gr. 
oIkos house, dwelling ; see -oxi) ] (See quot.) 

xSpa Syd Soc Lex., tBcoid, Brdeke's tcim fur the suli- 
stance, or stroma, of a red blood corpuscle which Is ciiargt d 
with or contains the coloured matter and the nucleu.s, where 
there is one, together called the rooitl. Also, the irfune as 
the spongioplabm of an amoeboid cell. 

CBcolo^ (fkpdodgi). [mod. f. Gr. dtu-os house, 
dwelling + -(o)LOGy; vSiex ot€ommy-'\ The science 
of the economy of animals and plants; that branch 
of biology which deals with the relations of living 
organisms to Ibcir surroundings, their habits and 
modes of life, etc. Ilcncc C&oolo gloal a., per- 
taining to oecology 

1873 tr. Hetetlels /list. Great. Pief, The great strics of 
phenomena of comparative .'uiatomy and ontogeny, ..tboro- 
loCT and oecology. 1879 tr, I I act lets /•.vol. man I, 114 
Ail the vnriou& lelntions of aninunls and plaiitx to om 
another and to the outer world, with which tlieOckoUigy of 
organisms has to do .admit of simple and natural exphina 
tion only on the Doctrine of Adaptation and Heredity. *893 
Bnt. Med, Jrtil. 16 Sept. 613/1 <kcology, which uses .lU 
the knowledge it can obtain from the otlier tno rpItyMoIngy 
and morphology], but chiefly rests on the exploiation ol the 
endless vaiied phenomena of animal and plant life ax ihey 
manifest themselves under natural conditions. 
CEconomic, -nomy, etc, : see Kconomio, etc. 

II (Economns (ikp'ndmzis). IJisU Also 6 Sc. 
economus, iconymus, yoonomus, -nimus. | L., 
a, Gr. olxovo/ios house-steward.] The stevvaiu t>r 
manager of the temporalities of a religious founda- 
tion or society ; the steward of a college, 

X584 in Life A. Mehnlle (1829) I. 481 Dutcharging all 
vdet& economus, intrometters, factors or vder iiersonis Hh.it* 
•^ver iS9a Sc. Acts Jos. FI (1814) UL 589/t Ludouii k, 
duke of Icnnox commendatcr of pe prione of Muictait 
drois and his yconomus. 1599 Ibid IV. 189/1 That lhair 
salbe ane counsall of tli.u viiiuer^itie Ibt. AmheWhJ. 
quhilkis salhaif poware to half the ycuithiius in euiile 
colledge x6s9 B^xt/ r Key Cath. 11. iit* 404 Christ Jesus, 
dispensing them all by himstlf and admittistcriitg tliini 
seveially, not by any one oeconumtis, but hy the s«\er.tl 
Bishops as mferiour Heads X7»5 tr. Dupiics hcct. lint, 
vjth t* I II lit 41 All the Alms, and all the Revenues., 
weiekept in common, under thf Care of the Deacons, ami 
Oeconomi x8s4 Milman Lai. Ckr I 373 A steward or 
ceconomus must be appointed in each church 

t €Bcti*lii6nacy. Obs. rare-^K [irrcg. f. Gr 
olaovfxivrf (Romanized xcHmenif) the inhabited 
earth, the whole world + -ACY as in episcopacy, 
•papacy, primacy^ The ecclesiastical primacy or 
supremacy of tlie world, 

1646 Cha^. 1 in Rehg (1649)45 When the Romane 
Monaick stretch d forth his 'vrma from Kast to West, he 
might make the Bishops of Roms cecumenacy as large as 
was bis Empire. 

CBctmieiiiaxi Ukwmrnian), a. rare- [f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] *s CEcumekicau u 
386s Lichtfoot Gataiiam (187.^ 190 Two imonymous 
C o mmentators in the Oecumenian Catena. 

CBcumeuic (fkwme'u^)) a. Also 7 erron. 
CBC0-, 9 ecu-, [ad. L. oecumenU-us, a. Gr. oUou- 
litviK-bs of or belonging to ^ cUovfi^yn * the in- 
habited (earth) *, the whole world. Cf. F. acu- 
minique (t6th c. in Hat2.-Darm.).] - next 
XS88 A 1 ECing tr. Cafdaui Caiech. 225 The decree and 
doctnn of the Haly, CEcumenik and Oenend Ckmncc) of 
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Trent xS^z RovrZei, in Ifisi,J^trk{iB^2) 537 That eldershipe 
and breithien can know the cace better nor aneCEcumenick 
Synod. 1715 M. Davies £ni I, Pref. 76 The only 
Author— that is universally Read— to a far more CEcumeiiick 
Intent than ever any of the Jesuit Pamphlets. 1835 1 1 aylor 
S^ir, Dispot* VI 263 That^great economy of provincial 
government and of oecumenic relationship 1840 Penny 
Cycl XVI 400/2 Councils called CEcumenic or CEcumenical 
OScumeuical (fki^/me mkal), a Also 7 erron, 
CS00-, 9 ecu-, [f as prec. + -al.] 

1 . EccL Belonging to or represenbng the whole 
(Christian) world, or the universal churSi; general, 
univeisal, catholic , ^pec applied to the general 
councils of the early church, and (in mod. use) of 
the Roman Catholic Church (and hence occas to 
a general assembly of some other ecclesiastical 
body) , also assumed as a title by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople j foimerly sometimes applied to 
the Pope of Rome 

1563-^7 Foxf a fispb) 8 That anie one bishop aboue 
the rest had the name of cecumenicall, or uniuersall,or head 
.that Ls not to be found. 1624 Hayward Suprem. Rchg 
S3 John Bihhop of Constantinople assumed the title of 
Oecumemcall, or univeisal Bishop 1633 Prymnb xst Pt 
Histrio M, vir 111 643 By the expresse resolution of all 
these severall Councels, whereof one is oecumemcall 1673 
Marvell Reh Trmvsp II 409 You imagined the whole 
world had been of that mind, and 'twould pass for cecu> 
menicalDoctiine. i86x Stanley Ch 1 (1869) 19 These 
Oriental Councils were ‘ general ’—were ‘ Oecuniemcal ' m 
a sense which fairly belonged to none besides 18^4 J H 
Newman Apol 396 It is to the Pope m Ecumenical Council 
that we look, as to the normal seat of Infallibility x88c 
Proce^ings of the CEcumenical Methodist Con* 
Terence. 1887 Heard Russian. Ch., iv 63 That the first 
oecumenical prelate of the Church was the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the second the patiiarch of Alexandria 

2 . ^en. Belonging to the whole world; universal, 
geneial, world- wide 

1607 J King Sertn Nevemh 13 This epidemical and 
oecumenical contagion « 1638 Mcde Wks (1672) 627 This 
was the Oecumenical Philosophy of the Apostles times and 
of the times long before them z68z H More Exp J>a?t 
iv Notes 123 1 hat Oecumenical Tax appointed by Augustus 
1869 Lecky EnroP Mor I 1 x6o No other literature 
exhibits so expansive and oecumenical a genius [as the 
French] ^ z8^ W, H, Mallock Spc, Equal, viu 213 Our 
oecumenical commerce 

Hence CBcnme'nlcallsiii, the theological system 
or doctnne of the oecumenical councils , CEeu- 
meuloaaity CEodmenioitt ; CEcumeulcaUy 
Qdiv,.^ in an cectimemcal way, m relation to the 
whole world, universally 
x888 Chica^ Advance xo May 290 Three strata, CEcu 
menicalism, Augustinianism, Evangelicalism Z869 in Echo 
29 July, It will not be an CEcumenical Council The 
primary essence of CEcumenicali^ is wanting to it— vu , a 
delegation from all Churches. Half Christendom will hold 
aloof from it avjffl. Bolingbrokc Essy Author Rehg 
Wks, 1754 IV, 340 The church oecumemcally assembled 
1876 Draper Coi0 Rehg Sc xii 341 The papacy is ad. 
ministered not oecumenically, not as a universal Church, for 
all nations 

(Ecumenicity (fki»mem*siti) Alsoeo*. [ad. 
eccles. med L. cecnmentcitdSj f. ceciimenic-us . see 
above and -ity Cf. F. cecumimciU in Diet 
Tr^om) ] CEcumenical character ; universality, 
catholicity. 

Z840 Gladstone Ch Pnne ^10 It is the supposed 
ecumenicity of the council, which rendeis it binding on 
their conscience. X867 Contemp Rev V 454 He destroyed 
the oecumenicity and authority of Trent. z88x-3 Schaff 
En^cl Rel Kn HI 2448/a The disputed oecumenicity 
of the reformatory gounciU of Pisa, Constance, and Basel 

t (E deiUi Cdde luef obs. anglicized forms of 
next [Cf. F. oedlme (1545 in Hatz -Darm.) ] 

xsgx Jas I Poet Exeic,^ Panes 88g Together with the 
Hyves, and The boudned Oedems cleare X598 Sylvester 
DuBartas ii 1 m 486 lumours, Begot of vicious 

indigested humotiis As Phlegmons, Oedems, Schyrrhes, 
Erisipiles x6x6 Bullokar Eng Expos , Oedeine^ a waterish 
swelling in the body without pame. 

II (Edema (tdf‘ma). Path Also 5 vdimia, 9 
edema [modX , a. Gr. oi 5 ^/ta (-/tar-) swelling, 
swollen condition, f. olSe-eiv to swell.] ‘ A swell- 
ing produced by the presence of serous fluid m tbe 
areolar tissue 01 in the substance of a part ; being 

a local dropsy * (.^'^ 1892). 

<ri4oo Lanfrxnds Cirurg 206 An enpostymhat come|> of 
ileume, i*> clepid vdinua or zima 1341 K Copland Galyen s 
Terapeut 2 F ij, Tumoui, y‘ is called oedema X683 Salmon 
Doron Med n 428 It lesolves Oedema and discusses all 
sorts of cold and Haid Tumois. 1738 J. S tr Le DrcetCs 
Observ, (1771) ga An CEdewa is almost a certain Symptom 
of a Suppiii ation 1874 Bucknu l & Tukf Pyfch, Med 587 
(Edema of the brain, a state i» which the tissue of the organ 
lb permeated by water or serosity 
atfrtb Allbuits Sysi Med I 651 An area which., 

contains a considerable quantity of oedema fluid. 

Hence CEdema tiC| CEde'XAatose CLdjs, next. 
a X638 Harvey (J ), A phlegmonous or *oedematick tumour. 
18x9 H Busk Yesinad iv, 743 Rudely they press his 
oedematic toes 1884 BracheCs Atx-les batns 1 105 The 
oedematic state 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp, 2x3 
^Oedematobe Tumours. ^ 

CBdematous (^dfm-, /de*matss), a. Also 9 
oid-, ed-. [f. Gr. olBrjfiar^ (see piec) + -ous J 
Pertaining to or of the nature of cedema ; affected 
with oedema, swollen with serous fluid ; dropsical. 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep, iv iiu 183 An Inflamma- 

VObe VIJ, 


tion . Oedematoii^ Schirrous, Eribipelatou*; according to 
the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, or choler 17x8 
Quincy Compi Disp 122 To dissolve hard Tumours, dis*-!- 
pate Oedematous swellings x8a8 Webster, Edemaious 
1854 JoNFS & Sinv Pathol Anat (1874) 234 A general 
oedematous condition of the brain 
Hence OSde'matonsly adv 

1782 Heberden Comm xxii (1806) zo8 Healthy young 
women will often have their 1^ swell oedematously 
Allhuii's Syst, Med V, 577 The joints, are oedematously 
swollen and tender on pressure, 

(Edipeau (fd-, ediprSn), a, [irreg. f. GEdipds. 
see -ban] Pertaining to, or like that of, CEdipns, 
clever at guessing a riddle. 

(In (}Uot. 1822 with allusion to the story of CEdipus putting 
out his own eyes on discovering that he had unwittingly 
man led his mothei ) 

x6ax Quarles ArgalusJ^ P In trod , Many have ventured 
(trusting to the Oedipean conceit of their ingenious Reader) 
to write nonsense zxSzz Lamb Lett n (1841) 22 Did the 
eyes come away kindly with no CEdipean avulsion 
I tCESdipO'diOfii^ Ods nonce-wd, [f. Gr. oiSfwovs, 
j -iro 5 - (see next) + -ic.] Swollen-footed, gouty, 
X694 Motteux RoBelms iv xlui, Oh 1 what good wou’d 
it not do my oedipodic Leg 

(Edipus {% d-, e dip;^s). Also 6 Edipus. [a. Gr. 
OiSiirovSf OiStrroS; lit, ‘ swollea-footed*, a proper 
name.] Name of the Theban hero who, according 
to the ancient Greek legend, solved the nddle pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx , allusively applied to one 
who IS clever at guessing nddles. 

XSS7 N Grimald Cleobftlits’ Rtddle in TotteVs Misc 
(Arb.) X02 Incase you can bO hard a knot vnknit You shall 
1 count an Edipus in wit Z603 B Jonson Sejanm ri 111, 
[ill 1 ), 1 am not Oedipus inough, To vnderstand this 
Sphynx i6a8 Earle Microcosm , Too idly resent'd Man 
(Arb ) 3S Hee h’as beene long a riddle himselfe, but at last 
finds Oedipubses. X777 H Walpole Zeti (1857) VI 449 
No mortal man could be found to expound those letters , 
not an CEdipus in the whole society 

(E^opsid ZooL Also 

oigopsitl. [f. Gr. ory-civ to open + vision, pi 
eyes + -id] a adj. Belonging to the CEgopsida 
(-«), a division of decapod dibranchiale Cephalo- 
poda, having the cornea of the eye * open *, i e. 
perfoiated by an aperture, b. rA A cephalopod 
of this division (Opp. to myopsid) 

[x888 Rollcston & Jackson Amm Life 460 In certain 
Decapoda, the Oegopstdece ] zSgz Cent Diet , Oigopsid. 

II (Eil-de-boauf (ozd^bof). [F , ht. * ox-eye 
term for a round window, etc.] 

1 A small lound window • Bull’s-bte 6. 

^ 1849 TnkCKBSiPcv Pmdcnms xxv,Take a peep at the ladies 
*in the hall through an ceil-de-ban^, 

2 . The name of a small octagonal vesLibiile 
lighted by a small round window m the palace at 
Versailles , hence tranrf and 
1826 Scott Wbodst xii, This movement conveyed him to 
a sort of ml de boeufy an octagon vestibule, or small hall, 
from which various rooms opened 1837 Carlyle Ft Rev 
I. Ill I, To govern France were such a problem , and now 
It has grown well nigh too hard to govern even the CEilde^ 
Boeuf 1862 Wraxall tr Mem Q Hortense II iv 57 The 
royalist gentry had preserved the manners and levity which 
had once distinguished them in the mis de banifzxA petiies 
maisoHs of old France 

iKEillade. Forms: 6 oeyliade, 7 aUad, 
eliad, iHiad, iliad, 9 ceiUade [a. F ceiUade 
(1460 in Hatz.- Darm ), f. ceil eye + -adb la, as 
in cannotiade^ fusillade. Formerly more or less 
naturalized (A had, i*liad) ; now consciously French 
(ozya'd).] A glance of the eye, esp, an amorous 
glance ; an ogle. 

139a Greenc Eisfint Addr 2 What amorous glaunces, 
what smirking Oeyliadea. 1398 Shaks Merry W i 111 68 
Pages wife ,gaue mee good eyes too , examiiid my parts 
with most iudicious ilhads 1603 — Zear iv v 25 She gaue 
strange £liads,and most speaking lookesTo Noble Edmund. 
iQos tXvoASy later Folios IXxzds^ 0x8030 L 'Lc>ne&Mem 
(1805) I 98 With a most impiesbive oBiIlade from the white 
of his eyes only Z835 Smsoldv H C overdale iv 22 Horace 
flivounng Alice with a languishing oeillade, 

CEillet, oelet : see Oilleq?. 

QBkology, var. spelling of CEcoLoav. 

Oen, obs. foim of Owe. 

(Enantllic (znte ufik), a Chem [f L ananthe^ 
a. Gr oivavM} (f, oivi) vin^ + AvSt} blossom, bloom), 
a vine-shoot or bud, vine-blossom, vine. (Also a 
plant like the vine, applied by Plmy to an umbel- 
liferous plant, and taken by Linnseus as the name 
of a genus of Umhelhfrse including the poisonous 
Water Di op wort.)] Having the chaiactenstic 
odoui of wine. (Enanthic acid, an acid (or mix- 
ture of acids), C14H26O2 + HgO, obtained from 
cenanthic ether, forming a colourless oil solidifying 
at 13° C into a buttery mass (Enanthic ether, a 
mobile oily liquid, the source of the peculiar odour 
of wines, obtained by distillation of wme-lees, 

1838 T Thomson Chem Org, Bodies^ 138 Of cenanthic 
acid This acid was discovered by Liebig and Pelouze, 
constituting one of the component parts of cenanthic ether 
to which wines owe their peculiar smell. x88o Bloxam 
Chem (ed 4) 522 Caproic, cenanthic, and capryhc alcohols, 
are all liquid at the ordinary temperature. 1897 Allbutis 
Syst Med II 843 The bouquet and aroma [of wine] are 
dv^e t9 the compound ethers, especially to cenanthic ether 


So CBnantliol, CBna'nthijl, a:iia*nt3iylene, 
(E]iautliy*Uc a, Chem, (see quots); OSnan- 
tliylate, a salt of osnanthylic acid. 

1837 W A 'Filler Elem Chem HI. 139 CEnanikylic 
Aldehyd, CEnanthol .is furnished by the destructive dis- 
tillcition of castor oil Ibtd 397 (Enanthylate of potash 
Ibid loi Heptylene orCEnanthylene. 1866^7 Watts D/tfA 
Chem IV 170 CEnanthyl, CtHuO, the hypothetical radicle 
of oenanthylic acid and its derivatives. The same name is 
sometimes, but inappropnately, given to hepty 1 , C7H 1 4. Ibid, 
177 (Enanthyhc acid, C7Hi40s..is a transparent colourless 
oil, having an unpleasant odour hke that of cod-fish. 

CEnauthiu (nuem^in). Chem, [f. Bot. L. 
(EnanihCf name of a genus (see prec.) + -ik.] A 
poisonous resinous substance obtained fiom Water 
Dropwort {(Enanthe fstulosay 
1892 in Syd Soc Lex 

^ (Eno- (Aio), occasioually oino- (oini?), combin- 
ing form of Gr otvos wine, used m a few scientific 
and quasi-scientific compounds of rare occurrence 
(Bnogen (f n^dgen) nonce-wd [after oxygefi\ (see 
qiiot ). CBnolitt (J luWin) Ckem, [see -on and -in], 
a colouring-matter (CjoHjoOs) obtained from red 
wine (Enology (mplodgi) [-logy], the know- 
ledge or study of wines; so (Sxxolo‘gloala., pertain- 
ingtooenolo^; CEno lofifist, one versed in oenology, 
a connoisseur In wines CEnomanoy (riu^maensi) 
[-atanoy], divination by means of wine. CBnomania 
(znom^i’nia), oino- [Mania], (») a mania or in- 
sane craving for wine or other intoxicating drink, 
dipsomania; (^) mania resulting from intoxication, 
dclinum tremens, hence (Enoxna nlac, a per- 
son aflected with oenoinania. ISnometer (znp*- 
mftoj) [-meteb], a hydrometer for measuring the 
alcoholic strength of wines ; an alcoholometer 
(Webster, 1864) OBnoplilllst (znp‘flhst) [Gr. 
-0iAor loving], a lover of wine, OESnophoblst 
(znpfJbist), oino- [Gr. -^o/ 5 os fearing], one who 
has a dread of, or aversion to, wine. CEuopoetio 
(zh(ip(?ie’tik) a, [Gr. xroiiyTcK^s making], pertammg 
to wine-makmg. (Snothionic (-]>9i|p*nik) a, Chem 
[Gr. $fTov sulphur], in CEnoihtonic acid, an acid 
(C2H6SO4) obtained by treating alcohol with sul- 
phuric acid ; eihylsulphnric or mlphovmic acid 
18x7 T L. Peacock Meltncourt (xSys) 275 Inflated with 
*cenogen gas, or, in other words, with the fumes of wine, 
1866-77 Watts Diet Chem IV. 178 *(Enohtu 1824 Blackw. 
Mag XVI la The diffeient branches of '’^oinological science. 
1887 Mall G 13 July s/i The Omological and Pomo- 
logical Academy for the scientific culture of the futuie 
cultivators. x8^ Thudichuu Wines Pref 7 French oeno- 
logical literature includes many works of interest and 
importance Sai Rev, 12 Aug 215/r Our medical 

*CBnologist 1894 National Observer 6 Jan 194/a The 
genuine cenologi!>t, as Dr Tbudichum calls him Z814 icA 
gd. Living xg6 His ^oenology of British wines. 1865 Sat, 
Rev 12 Aug. 215/1 To give, not milk, but strong drink to 
the babes in oenology. 1632 Omve M asasirom, 165 *Omo- 
mancy, divining by wine. 1842 Braude Diet, S'c.iCEnomancy 
1880 Webster iiuppi , *CEnomama, 1897 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med, II 871 Dipsomania or oinomania is a form of recurient 
maniaattended with impulsive drunkenness. 1837 J Miller 
Alcohol (1858) 20 A lady who had become a frightful *oino- 
maniac 1^4 Bucknill & Tukc Psych. Med, (ed. 3) 293 
The thirst for dnnk blindly leads the oinomantac to a 
course against which his reason and his conscience alike 
rebel. 1839 Thackeray Vtrgm xxxi, Are the Vegetarians 
to bellow ‘ Cabbage for ever and may we modest *CEno- 

g hilists not sing the praises of our favourite plant? 1893 
VMONDS In the Rey of Blue 37 Those surprises which 
reward the diligent oenophihst inltaly 1867 Blackw. Mag, 
CIL 209 The English and American ^oinophobists. x8^ 
Thudichum Wines Pref 8 The work of B A Lenoir consisis 
of a first vmcuUural and a second *cenopoetic part. 1857 
Mayne Expos Lex , *CEnoiJmntc 

II CEnochoe (znpkpii) Gr, Antiq, Also oino- 
[a. Gr oiKo^di?, f oivo- wine pouring ] 
A vessel used for dipping wine from the crater or 
bowl and filling the drinkmg-cups. 

1871 Guide to tst Vase Room, Brit Mus. (ed, 4) 29 On 
the omochot, No. 162 (Case 60), the figures are drawn in 
outline, on a white ground. X893 Atlantic Mooithly Mar 
315 An ceiiochoe (a dipper-hke utensil for filling the wine- 
cup) 189s Catal, Oenochoe of rare form, with strainer at 
topof neck. 

(Buomel (f npmel). Also 7^9 omo-. [ad. L. 
oenovieli (late L, -meluni), a Gr o\v 6 ndKi, i. otvos 
wine -I- lUXi honey. So mod F. cenomel (Littrd) ] 

1 , A mixture of wine and honey, used as a bever- 
age by the ancient Greeks, 

1374 Hyll Ord, Bees 35 The best Oenomell is that which 
IS made of olde and tart wine and the best punfyed bony. 
x4S7 Tomlinson Renou's Dtsp, 101 Amongst sweet potions 
IS reckoned oinomel 1B60 Ld. Lvtton Luale 11. v § 6. 24 
Wherever new flowrets, by lawn or by dell, Held on tiptoe 
foi him their divine oenoinel. 

2 . fig , ; esp, applied to language or thought in 
which strength and sweetness are combined, 

1844 Mrs. Browning Those memories 

. Make a better ocnomel x88a Myers Renevt Youth 54 
While night serenely fell, Imraradised in sunset’s cenomel 
zSgx Guardian 28 (Jet. 1755 Book depths from which thou 
knew’st so well To mix for mind or heart an cenomel 
II CBnotliera (rnt7pi«Ta, commonly »n^*])era). 
Eot [L. cenoikera, a. Gr. olvoBiipas, name of 
some plant, f. otvo^ wine + -catcher: com- 
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monly taken as wine-trap ’ (see quots.); but 
some Gr. authors have the name as ovodtifias ass- 
catcher (in Pliny omihirc ^ ; another name was 
Amy/ja « ass-trap.] The typical genus of Om- 
comprising* plants (chiefly natives of 
America) with large handsome flowers, yellow, 
white, or purple, in some species opening in the 
evening; commonly called Evening Primrose^ 

*601 Hollakd Phuy II 259 Likewifce Oenothera, other, 
wise named Onuns, . an heib good also in wine to make 
the heart merry. *788 Rees Cycl^ Primrose, mghi cff 
tree, cenothera 18x7 T Bhadburv Trap Atfier, 82 A 
number of large white floweis belonging to a species of 
Oenothera 18 Baird m Woicester Etct ay , Ihe lOOts 
of the species Oenotherec bietints are eatable, and weie 
formerly taken after dinner to flavoi wine, as olives now arej 
hence the name CEnoihera, or wme tiap. 1863 J Surat 
Life in Smith 11 304 %)Iendid phloxes, anotheras, mimosas 

t Oeps. Obs [a, AF. oep^ (earlier oes^ Button) 
» OF. oesj cteSf ues, wes, msj ops^ cups, oeps, oefs, 
etc., work, need, use, benefit, profit — L. opus work, 
use (for% need (oa] Use, benefit, profit. 

[»9a Britton r. xxii ^ a Et ausi soit enquis de toutes lour 
prises a noster oes, et a lour 1383 Act 7 Ricft, II, c 12 
Soil il a son proprc oeps ou ol oepa dautre 1 
1428 Surtees Misc (1888) 3 To he raysed to >e oeps of 
our soverayne lorde he kyng Ibid^ S To ]>® o®?** aad profct 
of he cite. 1429 Polls ofParlt, IV 349/* Which pwnes 
shall be areisid to the Kyngis oeps. 1436 lout, 501/2 Thoo 
enhahitauntz that have estat to her owen oeps, or thoo 
to whos oeps othre persones have estat 

Oeptaa, oeptaues, obs. ff octaves. Octave i. 
O’er (o°Ji)i poetic and dialectal contraction of 
Ovle; also in combination, see words in Over-. 
Oes, pi of O ; obs form of Ooze. 

CEso*pliagal, a, - CEsofbaoeal. 

1778 [W. Mahshael] Ilinwies Agrtc, t 6 Jan 1776. Perhaps 
he iui charged his stomach » and . the repletion closed the 
oesophagal orifice 

t CE'SOphage. Obs. [prob. a, F cesophage, in 
14th c. ysophagtte (Hatz -Darm .) .] ^ OEsoph agu a. 

1541 R CopiAND Galyen's Tfrapeui aHj, Thycke 
medycamentes do crud & make conciecyon in y* partyes of 
the bulke or oesophage, 1594 T. B. La Pnutauti, 
Acad, II 343 The whole passage and pype, called oesophage 
or the throate 1657 Iomlinson Renews Dtip 499 lhat it 
may stick longer m the cesophage. 

(Esophageal (fsafird^jtal), a. Also 9 eso-. 
[f. mod L. c&sophage-us (f, cescphag-ns') -H -al.] Of, 
belonging to, or connected with the oesophagus. 

1807 Home in Plal, Trans XCVII 157 The orifices of the 
oesophageal glands, x85x>6 Woodward Mollusca 22 The 
lower side of the oesophageal ring, 1879 St George's Hasp, 
Rep IX. 215 A case of oesophageal obstruction. 

Also, in same sense, OSsopha'geau. a. [cf F. 
cesopha^en\ \ OSBoplia'glaoa. [irreg. after 
x8sA WcBSTFR, x8da Ryd Soe Lex,, CEso~ 

phagean x8^ J. H Bennet NntriUmi i. ii The 
oe^hagiac oiifice [of the stomach]. 

CBsophagitis (ispfad^oi'tis). Path [f. CEso- 
thag-us + -iTia. In mod F. cesophagtie (Littre).] 
Infiammation of the oesophagus. 

1857 in Mayne Expos Lex. *839 Semple Diphtheria 
277 Sometimes oesophagitis and pseudo-membranous e^trius 
are'*^found 1897 AllbutVs Sysi, Med II 859 Chronic 
oesophagitis has been attributed to alcoholic excess 

(Esophago- (^spTagc), before a vowel oeso- 
phag-, combining form of Gr. olaocfihyos, CEso- 
FHAGTJS, in various terms of Pathology and Surgery, 
as CEsopliaffalgla (-ae Idgia), -algy [Gr aKyos 
pain], pain in the oesophagus (Mayne Expos Lex. 
1857). CBsophagectomy (-ektomi) [Gr kmoiai 
cutting out, excision], excision of a portion of the 
oesophagus. (Eso phagocele (-sH) [Gr. M17A17 
tumour, hernia], 'hernia of the mucous memhtane 
of the oesophagus thiough an opening in the 
muscular wall’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. (Esopha- 

godynla (-cdrma) [Gr iMvij pam], pain m the 
oesophagus (Mayne). CBsophagopathy (-i?‘pa]n) 
[Gr. irdfios suffering], disease of the oesophagus 
(Mayne). (Esopliagoplegfia (-plrd3ia), -plegy 
[Gr. stroke], sudden paralysis of the oeso- 
phagus (Mayne). CBsophagfoirrliagla (-r^^'d^ia), 
-orrhagy [Gr. -paym bursting], haemorrhage 
from the oesophagus (Mayne). CEscphagosoope 
(-skdiip) [-scope], an instrument for inspection of 
the oesophagus; so CBsopliagosooplc (-skppik) 
a ; CEsophago aoopy, inspection of the oesopha- 
gus. CBso'phagospasm, spasm of the oesophagus 
(Mayne). CEsopliago stomy [Gr. urbfWL mouth], 
‘an operation for opening the oesophagus and 
keeping the opening permanent, so that food may 
be supplied to the stomach by its means* {Syd. 
Soc, Lex), CEso'phagotome (-tDum) [Gr -to/*os 
cutting], an instrument for cutting into the oeso- 
phagus, so a!sopliago‘tomy, incision into the 
oesophagus 

^Esophagectomy 1B97 AlVneits 
^yst Med 111 , 371 in the rare condition or simple or 
membranous stricture Mr Kendal Franks has performed 
^phagectomy with success. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex , 
Esop^gocele 1884 M Mackenzie Dts Throat 4. Nose 
Waldenburg invented an *oesophagoscope. 1897 
Alloutt s Syst Med III 3^1 CSsophagoscopes. .are hardly 


ever used in practice. X893 Brit Med Jrnl 30 Sept. 738 
On *oesophagoscopic examination 187a CoiirN Dts Throat 
46 There are great anatomical obstacles to the performance 
of *oesophagoscopy 1884 M Mackenzie Dis Throat ^ 
Nose II 135 The remaining operations, internal oesophago- 
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The operation of *cesophagotomy, x868 D. W. Cheever 
{title) Two Cases of CEsqphagotomy for the Removal of 
Foieign Bodies 1878 T Brvant Tract Sutg I ®so- 
phagotomy has an established position in practical surgery 
(Bsopliagus (xsp Sg^s). Also 5-6 ysophagus, 
6 isofagus, hysophagus, oisophagus, 8-9 eso- 
phagus. [mod.L., a. Gr. ol<T0<l>dyos the gullet, 
of uncertain origin (see below). The med. and 
early mod.L. representatives of Gr. 01’-, were 7-, 
-y : cf. F. ysophagtte (14th c. 111 Littr^) ] The 
lube or canal (in man and the higher animals 
miisculo-mcmbranous) extending from the moulh 
to the stomach, and seiving for the passage of 
food and drink ; the gullet. 

In Zool, extended to include a canal in any class of 
animals by which food enters the organism 
X398 Trcvisa Barth. DeP, Jf, V xxiv (MS Bodl) If. 14/1 
Ysophagus, })at is ke wcy of mete and drinke. xsag tr, Jerome 
0/ Bmnstmck's Surg Iiijb/® tbrowte goU callyd 
hysophagus and trachea. X54X R Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chinerg Fyb, 'Ihe Men othcrwyse called Ysophagus is 
y» way of the mete & this Men commeth out of the throte 
and thyrieth the mydryfe vnto y“ bely or stomacke 1^3 
Traiieron tr. Vigo's Chtrurg. i iv 6 Called Men or Oiso- 
phagua X633 P. Flbicher Purple Isl iv 45 note. The 
CEsophagus, or meat-pipe conveying meals and drinks to the 
stomach. 1772 Nucknp tr. ifist. Pnar Gerund 1 159 
The enterance to the Esophagus being discovered, x888 
R0LLCSTON& Jackson Amm, Life 840 Pioiozoa, .Class 
Masiigophora , A mouth and oesophagus sometimes present. 

[Noie Axv&ioile Nisi An i 16 18 says ‘ the so-called 

oicro^dyo;, which gets its name from its length and its 
narrowness', but does nol explain how. According to its 
elements, Gk oico^ayoc ought to mean ' eater cf osieis ’ ; 
which seems inept A late Greek or By/antine Scholiast on 
Oppian, explains it as from otu (an imaginary pres to oiirw) 
=Ko/i4(Y(a 1 cany to eat, which, though plausible ui 

sense, is really impossible, -^Ayos m all compounds meaning 
'eating (something)’, ‘eater* ] 

Oest, obs form of Host rA J, a company 
Oestre, Oestaridge, obs ff. Oyster, Ostrich, 
OSstro, variant of Estro Obs. «= GEstrus 2. 

1848 Lyi roN K A rihnr ix Ixxxvii, The knight sublimely 
stung Caught the full oestro of the poet’s fiie, 

CBstrous (Pstras, e*s-), a. [f. L. csstr-us (see 
below) + -ous] Pertaining to, or causing, an 
oestrus (sense 2 b). 

x^xBrti Med, yrttl, Na 20^7, 594Theiecurrent presence 
in the blood of an oestrous toxin 
CE’Btriial, a. rare'^^. [irreg, f. CEstrus + -al, 
app. by association with menstt'ual, menstruate, 
etc] Pertaining to or affected by an oestrus; 
oestrous. So struate v., to be affected by an 
oestrus, to be in heat, to rut; CB'struatlon, rutting 
x8s7 Mayne Expos Lex , CEstmtal, of or belonging to the 
cBsirum or orsasm (Esiruaitom . the state of being under 
influence of toe oestrum. zSpx Cent. Diet , (Estruate 
II (Estruxn (f str^m, e s-). Also 8 oestron. [med. 
L., var. of (Estrus (Isidore Ong xii. viii 15).] 

1. = ( 3 £stros I ; in quot. 1656 applied to a flea ; 
in 1854 a parasite infesting fish (a sense of Gr. 
ofdrpos) 

1636 S Holland Zara (1719) 17 Defying the eagerness of 
those sanguine-coated jEstrums *706 Piullifs, CEstmim, 
or CEsirus, the Gad.Bee. 1778 Sketches for Tabernacle 
Frames 26 Madd’ning Mares, by Lust or Oestron stung 
1854 Badiiam Halmit x86 The conduct of the poor thuniiy 
under the scourge of the sea cestrum. 

2. jig. =s (Estrus 2. 

1663 Butler i. il 495 What Oestrum, what Phrene- 
tick Mood Makes you thus lavish of your Blood? 1782 
Jefferson Notes Vtrgtma 234 Love is the peculiar oestium 
of the poet X848 Clough Boihie iii, Other times stung 
by the cestrum of some swift-worktng conception 1886 
Symonds Renatss li , Caih React (1898) VII ix 83 When 
the real divine oestram descends upon him. 
b Physiol * CEstrus 2 b. 

177a Ann Reg 173/1 The times, in which animals of 
different species feel the cestrum, by which they are stimu- 
lated to the propagation of then- respective kinds 1857 in 
Mayne Expos Lex,, (Esirum, CEstrus 
|j CEstrus C? Strips, es-) [L oestrus, a. Gr. 
dtcTpos gad-fly, breeze, also sting, hence frenzy, 
mad impulse.] 

1 Entom. A genus of dipterous insects, of which 
the larvae are parasitic in the bodies of various 
animals ; an insect of this genus or of the family 
CEsiridat ; a gad-fly or bot-fly. 

1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iii 238 This flying Plague .. 
Oesitros the Grecians call Asylus, we ♦ A fierce loud buzzing 
Breez. 17^ Sir J UvuLNist Amm 30 The black and 
yellow-bodied GEstrus, with black variegations in the wings 
X846 Prowett Prometheus Bound 59 Virgil powerfully 
desciibes the terrors of the maddened cattle from the torment 
of the oestrus 1876 Duhring Dts Skin 585 CEstrus, or 
Bot Fly deposits the ova unknown to the individual 

2 Jig Something that stings or goads one on, 
a stimulus ; vehement impulse; passion, frenzy. 

1850 E FitzGerald Lett, (xBSg) 1 , 208 The Impetus, the 
Lyrical oestrus, is gone. X874 Morley Compromise ill 
(1888) 114 They too were priced by the oestrus of in- 
tellectual lesponsibility. xSgo M, Pattison Mdton xii. 


OI*. 

161 [Miltonl would not write more verses when the oestrus 
was not on him, 

b. Pkystol. A vehement bodily appetite or 
passion ; spec, sexual orgasm , the rut of animals. 

X890 Billings Nat, Med Did XL 233 (Estms. . . r. Rut, 
orgasm, clitoris 

Oeyliade, obs, form of CEillade, 

Of (pv, 6v, av), prep Also (3 Orm^ 5-7 off 
(6 offe), 3-6 o, 6- o’* see 0 ptepj [OK of, 
weak or unaccented form of the woid whose raie 
strong form was slJ, originally of, coircsp. to OFiis. 
af, of. ofe, OS a/, ULG. a/ prep, and adv. (MDu. 
ave, af, of, Du n/’adv ‘off^, OlIG. aba, ab, MIIG. 
abe, ab- piep and adv , Ger. ab adv. ‘ off’, ‘ away *, 
ON af, Goth, af prep, anti adv. Ol'ent aba, un- 
accented by form ab, conesp, to Skr.a/d! away from, 
down from, C 5 r &ir 6 , 1 , ab 

The form whence the OK w.is immedi.itely dciived was 
af (as in OS , OK , and Goth ) Like other prepositional 
advbs., this developed two form's, according as it was 
stressed or stressless » in primitive OK , af and of. Xu 
histone times the stressed form appealed only in a few 
nominal compounds (e g afpunca displeasuie, xAveartl 
absent), while the originally unstie&scd tf survived, as in- 
separable verbal particle and preposition. In OK. this of 
began to be used also as a sepaiable paiticle or adv (as in 
mi ofddn. dnt inf of to d6nne, pn. pple. of{’f)d6n, impera- 
tive d6 of, pa. t he Ayde of, in bubord cl pc he of tlytit ) ; 
and, as the adv. in this position always received the stress, 
tins gave rise to a new sticbsed foini. But to the end of 
the ME period, and often to xGoo 01 later, both unstiessed 
and stressed forms were writ tuu of Alwut X4(io, the hiicllmg 
off appears casually, and usually (but nut always) for the 
stressed form, to which it gradually came in Luursu of (lu. 
x6th c to be appiopriated (though of was sointtnnes used 
even m the X7th c ) This emphatic form was icstiictcd to 
the adv. and those emphatic senses of the prep which are 
akin to or derived from the adv. {be ojfi get off the tabU i 
hands off I hands off the money 1 ) ; while the original spell- 
mg qf (pionounced gv, dv, av), further 1 educed dialect- 
ally, colloquially, and in certain conncMons, to 0* (see 
O prep 2), remains for the weak senses of the picpositioiu 
Thus of and off now rank as different words ] 

Genet al Sigttijicalion. The primary sense wab 
away, away ft om, a sense now obsolete, except in 
so far as il is retained under the spelling Off. AU 
the existing uses of of are derivative; many so 
remote as to retain no trace of the original sense, 
and so weakened down as to be m theiubclves the 
expression of the vaguest and most intangible of 
relations The sense-history is exceedingly com- 
plicated by reason of the introduction of senses or 
uses derived from other sources, the mingling of 
these with the mam stream, and the subsequent 
weakening down, which often renders it difficult 
to assign a particular modem use to its actual 
source or sources. From its original sense, of was 
naturally used in the expression of the notions of 
removal, separation, privation, dciivation, origin 
or source, starting-point, spring of action, cause, 
agent, instrument, material, and other senses, which 
involve the notion of taking, coming, arising, or 
resulting ft om. But, even in GK, this native 
development was affected by the translational 
character of the literature, and the employment 
of of to render L. ab, de, or ex, in constractioiis 
where the native idiom would not have used it. 
Of far greater moment was its employment from 
the nth c. as the equivalent of F. de, itself of 
composite ongin, smee it not merely represented 
L de in its various prepositional uses, but had 
come to be the Common Komanic, and so the 
French, substitute for the Latin genitive case. 
Whether of might have come independently in 
Eng to be a substitute for the genitive is doubtful. 
In the expression of racial or national origin, we 
find of and the genitive app, interchangeable 
already in the 9th c. (tr. Breda’s Eccl. JInt. in. 
XIX, Wses pes wer . . of p«m cepclestan cynne 
Scotta-^ nohilissimo gtnere ScoUotum ; Ibid. Ul. 
XXI, Se nyhsta wees Scyttisces cynnes «= naltone 
Scotius ; se wses eac Scotta cynnes « de nathne 
Scottorum) ; and this might have extended in tune 
to other uses ; but the great intrusion of of ujicm 
the old domain of the genitive, which speedily 
extended to the supersession of the OE. genitive 
after adjectives, verbs, and even substantives, was 
mainly due to the influence of F. de. Beside tliis 
— the most far-reaching fact m the sense-history of 
of—ih,e same influence is also manifest in numerous 
phraseological uses, and esp. in the use of F. 
de, in the constmction of many verbs and adjs. 
Many of these can be clearly distinguished ; but, in 
other cases, the uses denved from lf.de have so 
blended with those derived from OE. of, giving 
rise agam to later uses related to both, that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
the two streams, with their many ramifications* 
AU that can be done here is to exhibit the main 
uses of the preposition, and to show generally how 
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far back each of these is exemplified It has not 
been attempted to classify or even mention all the 
vbs. and adjs which are or have been construed 
with of, examples occur under the chief senses 
and uses, but the construction of any individual 
vb. 01 adj. must be looked for under that word 
Itself, whei e also will be seen what other pi epositions 
share or have shared the same function with of^ 

I. OlDwtwn^ dvreciton^ distance. 
fL Indicating the thmg, place, or direction 
whence anything goes, comes, or is dnven or moved : 
From, away from, out of. Obs. exc. in the restricted 
sense m which it is now written Opp, q. v 
«855 C 7 £, CAron an. 658 pis wa^ gefohten stfrpan be of 
Ease Kngium com /biit, an 704 And Ceolwulf buiceop and 
Eadbald bisceop of jiaetn londe aforon. an. 823 pa 

sende he iEjilwulf his sunu of bgere fierde to Cent, 

K. iELFRCD Oras, ui xi g 9 Hte l>a Pemetnas of paem nee 
adrifon. 971 BltckL Horn 5 Crist of heofona heanessum 
on dinne innob astigep. Ihid zg Faran of stoweto o 5 erre 
^1x75 Cott Horn 219 [He] hi alle adrefde of heofan rices 
mirboe, xao7 R. Glouc (Rolls) 11508 A certein d^ horn 
was iset, of londe vor to fie. a 1300 Seven Sms 36 in ^ P. 
(1862) 10 pat he sal of his world wend, a X300 Cursor M. 
11596 (Gbtt) Wit naghtertale he went of \Cott 0] toune, 
C1330 R. Brumnc Chrotu IVace (Rolls) 8544 pe sparkles 
fleye as fir of fiyntes. 1439 Polls of Pat li V. 30/1 Ine said 
Places of the whiche tnei wer remeved. 14^ Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 337 Whan Longys djde shove the 
spere in lo your dygne side, ihe water lanne of it. 1542-3 
Act 34 ^ 35 ffen r/Ut c 4 If anie suche person do with- 
drawe him selfe of this realme aiS7» Knox Hist Ref 
Wks. (1B46) I, 346 [Ihey] did secreidlie convey thame selfis 
and thair cumpanyeis of the town. 16x3 Pilgrimage 

(16x4) 54X With the least drawing bloud of another 

+ b. Indicating the place or quarter whence 
action (e g. shooting, calling, writing, looking) is 
directed: From. Ohs. (In quot. 1569-70, prob. 
after L. ex^ 

c8p3 X. Alfred Oros 111 vij §7 On &em diegeplegedon 
hie of horsum. csoooAgs Ps Clh)xiii 3 [xiv zJDnhten 
locaS of heofenum c XZ30 Hah Metd. 5 Of pat syon ha 
bihalt a] be world under hire, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiiu 
3 Lord Jokyd of heuen on pe sonnes of men. JSjS^o Knox 
Let to Cecil 2 Jan (S. P O ), In haste, of Edinburgh, the 
second ofjanur. Yours .John Knox. 

t c. Pollowing an adv,, with which it is some- 
times closely connected . e. g, down of up of off 
of dial or Obs, exc in Forth of Out of q v. 

c xooo iELFRic Gram, xlvii [Z ) 272 Se wyll astah up of 9 sere 
eor^an XIS3-3X O E C/tron an 1123 Se fcyng alinte dune 
of his hors c xago Beket 1799 In S Eng Leg I 158 Ase 
he come op of |>e se a x|oo Cursor M 2842 (Cott.) Our 
lauerd raind Dun 0 lift \Fairf, doun of pe lift], fire and 
bnnstan. c tsfio Sir Ferumh zzaxpaycomendounofpetour. 
a X548 Hall Chron , Hen VJIt a6b, He a lighted downe 
of his horse. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (z8zx) V. 2x1 Biting 
my lip, got off of that, as fast as possible 
2 . Indicating a point of time (or stage of life, 
etc ) from which something bepns or proceeds. 
Obs. (supplied by front) exc. m archaic expressions, 
and in such phrases as of late, of recent years ^ of 
oldy of yore y which have gradually come to have 
the sense of Muring’, *in the couise of’ the lime 
indicated : see 54. 

tfooo tr Baeda's Hist 1 xii [xv] (1890) 52 Of Jjsere tide he 
hi oanon gewiton o 5 to daege cxooo Ags, Gosp Maxk x. 
20 Eall Sis 1C geheold of mini e geoguSe. aizzs Le^, Kaih 
79 Dis meiden was faderles & moderles of line childhade 
c 1425 Lydc Assembly of Gods 457 Thus haue I dewly, with 
all my dilygence, Executyd the offyee of olde antiquyte. 
c 1470- [see Late a> B, a], X4831CAXI on G. de la Tour H v. 
One hib chamberlayne whiche he had nouiysshed and 
brought up of his yougthe 1520 Whitinton Vulg (1527) 

8 b, Brought vp togyder of lytell babes xsa6 Tindale 
Mark jx. 21 How longe is it a goo ? And he sayde, of a 
chylde. xS5i Robinson tr Mords Uiop 11. ix. (1895) 291 
The newe yeare whyche they doo begynne of that same 
hollye daye 1591 Shaks. Tiuo Gent, iv iv 3 One that 
I brought vp of a puppy. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
534 Ofauncient time they weie subject to the Chinois, untill 
(etc 1 a 1625 in Gutch Coll Cur, I 186, I bred him of 
a Child. 

f 3 . Indicating a situation, condition, or slate, 
the departure from or emergence out of which is 
figuied as (and often accompanied by) actual move- 
ment. Obs. (supplied by front or out of). 
cxooQ iELFRic Horn 1 . 66 paethu of deade arise, rxaoo 
Trtn, Coll. Horn, 23 On h® bndde dai he arcs of ^JeaSe 
c xao5 Lay. 11737 Fiftene husende her weoren islajen And 
idon of lif.dae3en. ^1300 Si. Brandan 451 As hi awoke of 
slepe € X380 Sir Ferumb. 2143 Many was he enstene mon 
hat he had brojt of dawe a 1450 Le Morte Arth 2006 Off 
swounynge whan he myght A<wake. 15x3 Douglas ASneis 
viii, Prol. 38 The thrall to be of thirllage Langis ful sayr 
XS79-80 North Plutarch (1676) 14 Being delivered of nis 
captivity. <tx586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 34 To be thus 
banished of thy counsels. 

4 . Expressing position which is (or is treated as) 
the result of departure, and is therefore defined 
with reference to the fixed point, fa. Away from, 
out of. Oflvoe^ out of life, dead. Ohs. 

cxooo Sax Leechd. III. 272 Fixas cwelaS wf hi of 
waetere beoS c 1205 Lav 9057 Heo cudden Kinbeline pat 
his fader wes of hue. a 1300 K. Horn 65s Heo saj Rymenild 
silte Also he were of witte. c 1350 fPill, PaUme 420 Sone 
of his sei3t h® bestes sebpen ware, a 1425 Cursor M. 12478 
(Trin.) Joseph , , wende pe maistir were of lyue, 

b. Now used only in ceitam phrases, as north 
of south of etc., wtthtn (a mile, an hour, an ace, 


etc.) of wide of hack oj (U. S.), backwards of 
(arch ), upwards of (a number or amount) . see 
these words. 

X494 Act IX Hen VI c 23 Every such Fish should be 
splatted down to an Handfiilof the Tail. 1537 Lett, Sup- 
press, Monasi (Camden) 157 Within x, or xij mylles of hit 

Shaks L, L L,\,\ 1x9 That no woman shall come 
within a mile of my Court, xsw — 2 Hen, IV. iv 1. 19 
West of this Forrest, scarcely off a mile, comes on the 
Enemie. 1769 Chi on, in Ann, Reg, 104/2 Upwards of 
15,000 lb weight 1778 Robertson Hist Amer. I 431 
Countries situate to the east of those [etc.] X843 Blackw. 
Mag LIV. 160 Bill was generally pretty wide of his mark 
1885 Act 48 ^ 40 Vret c 54 § 14 Churches, within four 
miles of one another x88$ Fischer in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. 

453 Commenced within a few days of each other, 

H. Of hberatwn and privation. Expressing 
separation from or of a property, possession, or 
appurtenance. (In OE expressed of from, or 
genitive case.) 

6. In the construction of transitive verbs, of 
vanous classes; as 

a. To cure, heat, recavey, deanse, clear, purge, 
wash; bring to bed, deliver, disburden, ease, empty, 
free, lighten, rid of etc. b. To bereave, deprive, 
divest, dram, exhaust, oust, 70b, spoil, strip of etc. 
In these, by a kind of transposition, ^introduces that 
which IS removed, the person or thing whence it is removed 
being made the grammatical object thus^ a prisoner is said 
to be stripped of his clothes, when in reality the clothes are 
stripped ojfcfr/rom the prisoner. 

rrgoo K. .^BIlfred Solti 167 Us geclensast of aeallum urum 
synnum. ciooo Ags. Gosp, Matt vi, 13 Aiys us of yfele. 
— Luke vu. 2X He ge haelde manega of adlum ge of witum 
and of yfelum gastum xx24’-3x O, E. Chrotu an 1124 Six 
men [he] spilde of here segon and of here stanes. c xaoo Prin 
Coll, Horn 160 Ared me loueid of eche deal 5 e, 1:1380 
Wyclip Sel, Ivks, HI. 453 Allagatis a man most first be 
purged of dedty [synne] axt^oo Rehg, Pteies fr Thornton 
MS,{sSki)yf We pray bat we be delyueredof all ill thynge 
^1440 Tunaale 10 ^yf he., dense hym here of his mys- 
dede. 15316 Filgr Perf (W de W 1531) 5 As y® lewes 
itooyled Egypte of theyr rychesse 16x6 W Haig in 
J. Russell Hoags vil (1881) 163, I humbly beseech your 
sacred Majesty to free me of this close prison 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondt's Eromena 22 Without stripping hun- 
selfe of his cloathes. 1670 R Montagu in BuccleuchMSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I 473 The King.. would release his 
Christian Majesty of his word. 1697 Drvden Vitg Georg, 
ill. 486 The Pastor, .eases of their Hau', the loaden Herik 
X7rz Addison Sped, Na 1 F 2 She dreamt that she was 
brought to Bed of a Judge 1820 Keats Grecian Um iv, 
What little town Xs emptied of its folk this pious morn ? 
1847 C G Addison Law of Contracts 11. 111 § 3 (1883) 635 A 
recovery by one party ousts the other of his right to recover. 
6. In the construction of some classes of intrans. 


verbs; as 

a. To recover, fb. To him, cease, stint 
13 Guy IVarw (A ) 849 Of ndeing wil bai neuer slent. 
CX4S0 St. Cuthbert (^vxt^s) 5130 pc se of flowyng in abade 
C1450 Merlin 39 Neuer to entermete of that arte, CX460 
Tovmeley Mysi xxvi 92 Centuno, sese of sich saw zfioa 
Shaks. Ham, t iv 3, 1 thinke it lacks of twelue. 1844 J T 
Hewlett Parsons -S* fV. xiii. He recovered of his wounds. 
7 . In the construction of verbal sbs and nouns of 


action, akin to the pieceding verbs. (Now mostly 
Obs and replaced by from ) 
a xooo Ags, Ps (Th ) xml {heading). He JiancaS Code his 
alysnesse of hts earfo6am. 1426 in Surtees Mtsc, (18B8) 7 
To pray for ease of be said John Lyllyug 1463 G Ashby 
Prisoner's Rep 349 Uf fre liberte a sharp abstinence c 1500 
Mclustne 151 The rescue of the daunger is worth & ynough 
for a conqueste; 1534 Whitinton TuUyes Offices 1 (1540) 
75 The rest of cares, c 1645 Habington Shiv, TVorcs, (Worcs 
Hist Soc. Proc ) I, lai For hys salvation and redemption of 
hys synnes 1761 Mrs F Sheridan Sidney Bidulph 1 14 
He had been ordeied by the physicians to Spa for the 
recovery of a lingering disorder. 

8 . In the construction of adjs,: a. whole {of a 
wound ) ; clean, clear, free, pure, quit, rid, etc ; b. 
bare, barren, destitute, devom, empty, naked, void, etc. 
Some of these, e g. clean, empty, free, naked, etc. 
were in OE. followed by the genitive (cf. IX ) , in 
some from has now taken the place of of . see 
under the adjs. 

cxwsAgs, Gosp, Mark v. 34 Beo ot^tsamlapiaga tua] hal. 
CXX7S Lamb. Horn 63 Of ure sunne make us dene. <?X375 
Cursor M 24648 (Fairf) Lauedi of sorou Jtou mai be hjt. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur viii xiii, Sir Tristram was hole 
of his woundes. *574 tr Marloiat's Apocalips 6 Their 
disputing of vertue, is voyde of the holyc Ghost x6xi 
Shaks. Cymb rr ui_^4 , 1 am poor of thanks. Dryden 
Vtrg Georg i, 427 The Farmer, now secure of tear 1785 
Burns Earnest Cry * Prayer vm, Picking her pouch as 
bare as winter Of a* kind com. X876 Glatotone Glean, 
(1879) II 273 Macaulay was singularly free of vices. 

Ill Of origin or source. IndiciUng the thing 
or peison whence anything onginates, comes, is 
acquired or sought. 

9 . Expressing racial or local origin, descent, etc.; 
after the vbs. anse, be, come, descend, spring, be 
bom, bred, propagated, and the like. 

C897 K, Alfred Gregory's Past xxxv 240 Of hw®m hit 
srestcom. ^gootr Bgaa'sHist 1 xii [xv](i8go)520fGeata 
frumansyndonCantware^ OfSeaxum coraan Eastseaxau 
and SuSseaxan and Westseaxan. Ibid, iv ^v[il. 3W Sum 
wer of Scotta I>®®de, cxooo Ags ^z<;^^Jwn 111 6 pact pe 
of gaste IS acenned pact is gast, ZX29-3X 0 E, Chron, aa, 
1X20 Boren of ba ncceste men of Rome c 1x75 Lamb.H onu 
17 He wes iboren of ure lefdi Zeinte Mane, c laoo Ormih 
495 Alle. patt off }>a twe^en prestess comenn. 0 xaeg Lay. 


320 His kun J>ehe of icumen wes Ibid 1x1x7 He wes of 
heoie cunne a 1300 Cursor M. 14340 (Cott ) Fader 1 wat i 
am o \y, r. of] pe c 1425 Prymertt Sikirli, maide mane .of 
bee IS nsun b® sunne of n^twisnesse, oure lord ibesu crist 
c 1435 Torr Portugal 1068 * Sir quod the kyng, ^ of whens 
are ye ? ' ‘ Of Portingale, Sir saitf he 1513 More in Hall 
Chron,, Edw. V, 1 Ye muste first considre of whom he and 
his brother dessended 1590 Spenser F Q\\ vu is Infinite 
mischiefes of them do arize x6xoShaks Temp ir i SaShewas 
of Carthage, not of Turns. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 696 Fleas 
breed principally Of Straw or Mats x66g Worlidce Syst 
Agrtc (1681) 97 It IS propagated of the Keys, as the Ash. 
1709 Steele 7 edlerHa 112 f 5 Young Gentlemen, descended 
of honest Parents. 1826 Disraeli Vzv. Grey v. vi, Are you 
of Dorbetshire? X85X Thackeray 1 (1853) 2 Of 

English parents, and of a good English family of clergymen, 
Swift was born m Dublin x888 Athenaeum 3 Nov 588/3 
The force born of strong womanly instinct. 

fb. Expressing the origin or derivation of a 
name . with various vbs Ohs, (Now from.) 

c 1000 ASlfric Gratn xv (Z.) 93 Da oSre seofan syndon 
dirivatvoa, bat is, pxt hi cum^ of bam offruni, 1387 
I'revisa Higden (Rolls) I. 93 Assyria hab b® name of Asur 
Sem his sone. CX450 ^t, Cuihbert (Surtees) 6675 It takes 
name of a watir stiynde. 1559 W Cunningham Cosrnogr. 
Glasse 18 Horizont is said of opi^ur, whiche signifieth to 
decerne, or ende. 1^68 Grafton Chron. II, 83 Named 
Portgreves ..the winch is derived of two Saxon wordes 
1570^ Lambarob Peramb Kent <i8s6) 255 He called it 
(of the saiidie place where it is pitched) Sandgate Castle. 
1605 Camden Rem (1637) 127 Names also haue been taken 
of civill honours, dignities, and estate, as King, Duke, 
Prince, Lord, Baron, Knight, Squire, Castellan. 

10 . After trans. vbs , their pples., gerunds, etc. 

a. After bot^vw, buy, gam, hold, purchase, re- 
ceive, win, and the like, in which it vanes with 
from , formerly also with get, have, steal, take, etc. 
where frotn is now used. See also Off prep 2. 

Still used after take advantage, take leave, take an oath, 
take ven^ance 

cxooo iELFRic fob iL lo gif wc god underfengon of godes 
hande. XZ27-3X O, E, Chron an. 1x27 For to Hauene sibbe 
of se eorl of Angeow XX40 Ibid., Hi nan helpe ne hsefden 
of be kinge c 1x75 Lamb Horn. 7 Driluen bu dest b® lof of 
mile drinkende childre mu 5 e cxaog Lay. 2093 Of Ignogen 
his quene he hefde bi‘®o sunen scene Ihtd 29746 We 
habbeoS ure iribte of ure arche-biscpe. c 1290 St Michael 
450 in S Eng Leg I Alle habbez lirtt of hire, a 1300 
Cursor M, 460 (Cott ) 0 me [Gdtt of me) serais sal he non 
gette 1377 Langu P PI. B. xiii 234, X haue none gode 
gyftes of >ibe giete loi des. c 1440 Jacob's WeU 208 Takyth 
exaumple of hym t 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 154 Joan, wife 
to Gilbert of whom hee begot one daughter. 1642 tr 
Perkins' Prof, Bk viu. § 533 233 He shall hold off him 
of whom bis feoffor held 1^7-8 Evelyn Mem 8 Feb , 
The use which xnay be derived of such a collection 1724 
De Fob Mem. Cavalier (1840} 187 The kings enemies 
made all the advantages of it that was possible Z74X 
Richardson Pamela 1 92, 1 Mould not take them of her. 
X755 Amorv Mem (1769) 1 240, 1 hope you will not take it 
ill of me, that I offer my advice 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom ^ Lugger ii. in 45 She would have bad much more 
comfort of her son if he had lived. 2885 Law Rep 14 
Queen’s Bench Div 735 They agreed to hire another room 
of the defendants 

b. After ask, beg, crave, demand, desh e, entreat, 
expect, inquire, request, require, seek, and the like , 
also after kain, hear, (Some of these, as ask, %n- 
qmre, were formerly constr. with at; in some^ 
varies \Mth from.) 

<7893 K Alfred Oros. 11 v § 3 He heefde of obe^um 
beodum abeden iiii c m. 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 2477 Bidde 
of me what bou wolt xgfiz Langl. P. PI. A i 47 He 
asked of hem of whom spac b® l®ttre. 138a Wyclip Matt. 
11. 4 He enquinde of hem, wher Crist shulde be borun 
CZ386 Chaucer Doctor's T 197 This cursed luge wolde no 
thyngtane, Ne heere a word inoore of Vir^inius. ax^g 
Cursor M 68x9 (Trin ) Lerne not of him bat is lyere 2444 
Rolts of Parlt V. 75/1 Without any suyt of any licence of 
oure Lord Kyng. 15^ Shaks i Hen IV, v. iv. 23 Lustier 
maintenance then 1 did looke for Of such an vngrowne 
Warnour i6zo Healey St Aug Citie of Gad 93 Sylla 
demanded helpe of his armie zTgi Cowfer Retired 
Cat 10, 1 know not where she caught the trick . Or else she 
learned it of her master, zSzx J F. Cooper Sty viii, It is 
all that IS required of me 1854 Dickens Hard T, 11. vii. 
You expect too much of your sister. 2859 G. Meredith 
R Feverel xxmv, I do not beg of you to forgive him now. 

c. After vanous other vbs. Mostly Obs 

axgto Cursor M 10670 To godd ban was 1 giuen ar mi 

moder me of hodi bare z66o F Brooke tr Le Blanc's Trav 
5 The houses are built of the Horesco model!, with galleries 

11. After a sb. Ansing from the elision of 
a pple. of some vb of the foregoing classes. 

E 888 K riS)LFRED Boeth 1. § x On t^aeie tide 6e Gotan of 
Seldom msesSe wiS Romana rice gewm up ahofon egoo 
tr Baeda's Nisi. lU xx. [xxvin 1 (1890) 246 Twegen biscopas 
of Bretta 6eode. czooo ^Flfric Gen, vil 8 pa nttenu of 
eallum cinne and of eallum fugetcynne. 1520 in Vicary’s 
A fiat (1888) App viii. 213 Camnie Pereson & Bankes & 
Showed fortbe their Graunte of Kyng Edward llly^ 27^ 
Burns Whistle v, Three noble chieftains, and all of his blood. 
x8x8 Cruise Di^t (ed, 2) IV, 380 Such person as should 
be heir male of toe body of the wife at her death 1885 Sir 
R. Baggallay in Law Rep. 10 P D 192 There was one 
child of the marriage. 

b. esp. in reference to local ongin. 

Here the notion of from passes into that of belonging to 
a place, and so becomes identified with sense 47, q. v. 

IV. Of the source or starting-point of action, 
emotion, etc ; motive, cause, ground, reason, 

12 . Indicating the mental or non-matenal source 
or spring of action, emotion, etc : Out of, from, 
as an outcome, expression, or consequence of. 

Esp. m many phrases, treated, when necessary, under the 

9-2 
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sbs,, as of kite's ovtu actmd^ of chon consequence^ coin^se, 
force, goodTVell, one's own head, one's aim knowled^, neces- 
sity, one's own good pleasure, purpose, right, one's own 
•uhU , also o/ courier, custom, duly, favour, g^i ace, instinct, 
kind, nature, office, leason, etc. 

This connects the notions of origin and cause 

^888 K. Alfred ^oet/i xiii § i Hit is of his agenre ge- 
cynde, naes of )>inre f 897 — Gregory's Past xxi 157 Don ne 
me of yflum willan ne gesyn^o ac of unvFisdome. ^rjKio 
tr Baer's Hist, i xvi« [xxvii ] (1890) 68 f»onne is hit of 
lufan to donne a 1225 Leg Kath 1362 pe ICeiser kaste his 
heaued as wod mon, of wraSSe *340 Hampolc Pr Consc 
5773 Othei werkes iiogbt done of mercy <rx4oo Maundkv 
(R oxb) XXIX 131 Godd of his speaall grace herd his 
ptaier ci4a5 Lvdg. Assembly 0/ Gods 81 Desyryng 
of fauour to haue audyence ^1520 Trevelyan Papers 
(Camden) 135 Contry^y^^ ymagyned of malyce and 
dyspleasuie . w R Co \^\M!mGuyaon's Quest Chtrwg, 
Galyen sayeth of the auctoiyte of Ypocras, that [etc] 1577 1 
St, Aug Manual (Longman) 6 It u, of thy goodnes that 
we be made, of thy justice that we be punished, and of thy 
mercy that we be delivered 1578 Lytb Dodoens iti Ixxxv. I 
439 Apples of loue giow not of their owiie kmde in this ' 
Countne 1581 Molcaster xxxix (1887) 218 If 1 

some of choice became both diuines, and physicianes. 2624 ' 
Caft Smith Virginia 11 (Arb.) 370 They serue him more 
of feare then loue« X7a* St Gertnads Doctor * Stud 120 
It seemeth of Reason. Ihxd* 313 The J ustices of favour will 
most commonly help forth the party, 1776 Trial of Nun- 
docomar 32/1 Did you know of any bond of your own 
knowledge? 16^ Macaulay Mist Eng ix, II. 433 Lewis 
^ laboured, as if of set purpose, to estrange Ins Dutch 
friends x{^4 Crockett Raiders 15, 1 seized my oars of 
instinct and rowed shorewards. 

b Of oneself, by one’s own impettis or motion, 
spontaneousl/i without the instigation or aid of 
another 

cxooo Ags Gosp John viii 28 Ic ne do nan J>ing of 
me sylfum, Ibid, xviii 34 Cwyst pu pis of de sylfum? 
*382 WVcuF John V ig The sone may not of him silf do 
ony thing, no but that thing that he schal se the fadir 
doynge, cz4i» LIaukdev (Roxb) vu 24 pe cuntree es 
Strang ynogh of pe self 1542 XJdall Erasm Apoph, 
i 53 > Whatsoever thyng wer not of it self eivill 1598 
Chapman Blinde Begger of Alexandria Wks 1873 I 
IT A man that of himselfe Sits downe and bids you weL 
come to your feast. 2617 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 

67 When an Oxe or Cow in ancient time did dye of them- 
selves x6ai Bp. Mountacu Diatnbse 503 , 1 speake not of 
my selfe or without booke 1707 W. Funncll Voy round 
World 80 1 ’he Goats .. would many of them come of them- 
selves to be milked AX774 Goldsm Surv, Exp Philos, 
(1776) 1. 106 Matter is of itself entirely passive, incapable of 
moving Itself. 1838 Carlyle Let, to s^ter fenny 16 May, 

I judged that Robert and you were happy enough of j our- 
selves for the present 1886 A thenseuui 30 Oct 562/1 ( 1 hey] 
therefore can do nothing good of themselves 

13. Indicating the cause, reason, or ground of an 
action, occurrence, fact, feeling, etc. 

a. After an iatrans.*vb, (e. g die, perish ; savour, 
smack, smell, taste, mng, etc.) In some of these 
ohs and supplied by with, from, at* 

The sense of cause is sometimes weakened into that of the 
subject-matter of the action (VIII) 

0893 K .Alfred Oros, i iv § 1 Paet lie of crmfte 
Pharaon^asm cynmge swa leof wurde. xx xo-sz O, E, Citron, 
an. 1119 Foro-ferde se eorl Baldewine of Flandran of pam 
wundau be he gefeng XX24-3X Ibid an 1x24 Se man , . pe 
iiM [god] ne heafde stmrf of hunger c 1205 Lav. 31482 
Heo, inenden beom to Pendan Of Oswy pan kinge. c 1305 
St Edmund Cotf, 394 in E, E, P, (1862) 8t Of him won- 
drede euerech man c 13x3 Shoreham 48 Word that of God 
smaketh. X470'^S Malory Arthur viii, xii. My moder 
dyed of me. Ibid x xii, All the forrest rang of the noise 
*§48-9(Mar)5i Com All women labouryng 

of chylde X697 Drydem Virg, Georg, iv. 6o8 He breath’d of 
H^v n, and look’d above a Man X843 Fraser^s Mag 
XXVII I 277^ I am dying of fatigue x886 Manch Exam 
18 Jaa 5/5 Xtsavours more of statecraft than of statesmanship. 

fb After a trans vb or its object (e g. to 
esteem, praise, thank, blame, etc.). Obs, (Supplied 
by on account of, etc.) 

c\^ Will Palerne 500 ]>at nerlea is preised ouer allc, 

Of Fairnesse of facion and fiely pewes. 1377 Langl, P, PI 
B vi 12^ We preye pat god gelde 50W of jowie almesse 
bat je 3iue vs here, 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour Gij, Be- 
^nd her bak he mocked her of it a 1333 Ld Berners 
Huon Ixi 212 , 1 thanke you of your courtesye i6x% Biblf 
Transl, Prefz How can wee excuse outselties of negligence? 
1613 [see Arrest v] 1637 Trapp Comm, Ps Mu 17 
Angels, who are here called, Shinan, of their changeableness. 

14. After an adj. or sb., indicating that whi^ 
causes or gives nse to the quality, feeling, or action. 

a. After an adj. (e,^,{lead, sick, weary \ ashamed, 
afrem, featful ] glad, joyful, sorry \ pjoud, vain ; 
etc.) * Because of, on account of, 

[In OE with genitive cf 3a In Fr with ile ] In some 
Of these now obs * see the words themselves 
t *,f?® Ormin ^4 Opre menn unnfaewe WcU glade & blipe 
sholldenn hen Ec off batt childess come. 1297 R Glouc 


cl, k L Nnt, de la Tour (1868) 99 

bhe held her ashamed of that she had be wained of her 


Fclii-e pat feir may c 1450 Merlin 227 Feire lady, with 
goode will, and giamert j of youre sei uyse 1497 Bp Alcocic 
Mohs Perfect B ly b, Some in pryde of worde, of garment, 
& of blood 1505 Shaks fo/m iv 1 X14 You will but make 
It blush, And glow with shame of youi proceedings. 1598 
Grenewey 'i acitus, Ann xiii xii (1622)198 For want of 
remedy, and .anger of such a destruction. 1399 Shaks. Much 
Adoii I 200, 1 wish him loy of her x6xx — Wrnt, T, v 
11 S4 Ready to leMc out of himselfe, for loy of his found 
Daughter 1749 Ficiding Tom fones xvm x, She 
wished him heartily Joy of his new-found Uncle X76o-7» 
H. Brooke Fool of Qval (1809) II. 112 Pouring forth her 
tears . for grief of having found him in that condition 
V. Indicating the agent 01 doer, 

16. Introducing the agent after a passive verb. 
(The regular word for Ihis is now By (sense 33), 
which began to come in c 1400 ; but of prevailed 
till c 1 600 , and IS still m literary use, as a biblical, 
poetic, or stylistic archaism, or by association with 
other constructions, e.g, 'on the part of*. InOE 
less used than ftom : cf. Ger. von from, of ) 

The use of of is most frequent after pa pples expressing 
a continued non physical action (as in admired, loved, hated, 
ot darned of), or a condition resulting from a definite action 
(as in abaruioned, deserted, forgotten, fotsaken of, which 
approach branch II) It is al&o occasional with ppl adjs. in 
««-, as unseen of unowned of C^often shows an approach 
to the sulnective genitive cf. ‘he was chosen of God to 
this work ^ with ‘he was the chosen of the electors’. In 
other senses the agent has passed into the caube, as in 
cfeard, e^&td, fnghtened, iemfied qfi or the souice or 1 
ongin, as in botn of, Eng by correspond somewhat 

to F de and Par 


possessive case, as ‘The tragedies of Shakspere*, 
'Shakspeie’b tragedies’, or by a combination of 
this with the partitive cf ( 44 ), as * a sonata ol 
Beethoven’s 

1382 Wyci if Btble (heading), Hecre bigynnith the epysllc 
of sajnt Jerom preest of alle tlie bokes of GotUlis stor>c, 
— Prov 1 I The paiablis of Salamon Ibtd, x\m t Ihc 
wrdis of Lamuel, the king, 1576 Fleming hpist 
398 ihe Epistles of Seneca arc full of Philosupluc. 18x2 
JEFFCRSON Writ (1830) IV. 27s The letter of the applic.iiU. 
1830 D’Israeh Chas, /, III. vi 92 Ihcrc exist no .allo- 
graphs of Charles, except some letters X87X II AW^ is Music 
4 Mor, (1874) 57 A movement of Beethoven. 1885 
Rev 29 Aug 300 The Cornuih Ballads of the Rev R, S, 
Hawker moa. The Iliad of Hemcr, the yEneul of Virgil 


Marriage B ij b, They had nothing to be prowde off x6xo 
Shaks iMtp, v. i. 230 We were dead of sleepe a 2633 
Binning Semi {iwg) 607 Would not djrvours and pnsonem 
be content of a deliverance? 17x5-20 Pope lhad vi 10s 
Press d as we are,andsore of former fight 2849 Macaulay 
( 1848) I 322 Sick of inaction. 

“/ *'’• thanks). 

Mostly Obs, (supplied by on account of for, ai\ 

13 . . Guy W mv, (A.) 275 Sorwe he make]> wi> J>e mest Of 


ongin, as in botn of, Eng by correspond somewhat 
to F de and Par 

C893 K iELFRED Oros Contents r x, Hu ii ®|)ehng.as 
>vuidon aflienied of ScihJjiura exo^oO E Chron an 024 
(MS C) iEhelslan wass of Myreum secoren to cinge. ibid 
an 1030 Her was Olaf cing ofslagen of his agenum folcc 
XIS4 Ibid (Laud MS), Wael limed of he kinge and of 
alle gode men a 1225 Ancr R, 48 Ich woklc het heo 
weren of alle iholden xx. K Alts. 7709 Adam was by- 
swike of Eve cxgSo Wyclif IVAs (1880) 427 h« puple 
trowiji betere jierto whanne it is seyd of a maLstir. c 1400 
IMaundev. (1839) xxi 222 Hc was cursed of God. cx^o 
facob's Well 230 My preyerys arn noW herd of god for pe 
X4^ Poston Lett I 441 Sir Thomas siuild a ben there, but 
he IS hurte of an hor*,. 1548-9 Bk, C am Pf ayer2x\d Exhort. 
Communion, I am commaunded of God, especially to mouc 
and exhorte you fisso Becon (title) Ihc Principles of 
Christen Religion, necessary to be knowen of the fayihful. 
x5S8 Goodman {title) How supenor powers oght to be 
obeyd of their subiects. X577 B, Goooe Heresbach's limb, 
(1586) 13 That the juice that the ground requires be not 
sucked out of the sunne. xego Stockwood Rtues Construct, 
32 The relatme is not alwnies gouerned of the verbe that he 
coipmeth before. x6oo Shake A y,L in ii 361, I have 
been told so of many x6xx Bible Matt a. 12 Being warned 
of God m a dreame. xii 23 Herod was eaten of 

wormes. X7ti Steele Spect, No. 152 r 3 He is beloved of 
all that behold him 1725 Fofe Odyss, vii. 34 A wretched 
stranger, and of all unknown 1 xZ^q D G. Mitchell Fresh 
Glean (1851) 232 Otho was not loved of his kinsfolk in his 
home. x8te Frffman Norm, Cong, III. xii 222 A wretch 
forsaken of God and man. 1898 Datfy News xo Oct. 6/3 
Everything seems to be done of those who govern Spain 
to keep travellers out of that country. 

16. Indicating ihe doer of something character- 
ized by an adj , as it was kind of you ( = a kind 
act or thing done by )ou, on your part) to help 
him. Used with an adj. and sb., as a cruel act, 
a cunning trick, a foolish fancy, a good thought, a 
kind deed, an odd thing, a qualified pa. pple., as 
cleverly managed, til done, well done, Toell thought \ 
or an adjective alone, as good, bad, right, wt ong, 
ivise, foolish) clever, stupid, rude, silly, tmkimi, 
or any adj by which conduct can be characterized 

Followed by to do (something), less fiequenlly that (he)did 
(something), which is the logical subject or object of the 
statement , e. g I took it kind of him to tell me = I took his 
telling me as a timig kindly done by him 
153* Tindale Expos 73 Is It not a blind thing of the world 
that either they will do no good works, . or will have the 
glory themselv^? c ispa Marlowe fciv of Malta iv.v, 

1 lb a strange thing of that lew, he lives upon pickled grass- 
! hoppers x6o2 Shaks Hmh, hi, 11. no It was a bruite part 
of him, to kill so Capitall a Calfe there x668 H htORF 
Dw Dial II 383 That’s a very odd thing of the men of 
Arcladam x7m Tull Horse-hoeing Ilusb 266 Is it not 
very unfair of Equivocus to represent [etc]? X760-7Z 
H, Brooke qfQu^ (x 8 <m )1 52 Indeed, it was very 
naughty of him. X849 F. W. Newman The Soul 104 It was 
not a proud thing of Paul to say, but a simple tiuth. 1887 
L CARROLL Grnm of Logic iv 92 It was most absurd of you 
to offer It I 

17. After a sb , expressing the relation of doer, 
or that of maker or author (=» subjective gemtivd)., 

a xvjsCott Horn. 217 benche sie aelc word of him swete. 
«i 3 ®® 24985, I tru in .. vprising o[vr of] 

fl ws, and hjf wiftuten end. c 1380 Wyclif Senn Sel. Wks. 

iL'f "‘™ *497 Bp Alcwk 

Mans Perf^i B ij, Crete temptacions of y* worlde, the 
flesshe, & the deuyl ax548 Hall Chron,, Hen VIII 
As trew as the allegation of him that is burnt m the hande, 

* Barlow .Eag/; 

# Body (i6og) C j, By the traditions of antiquttie and fte 
Definitions of Councels. 1656 Earl Monm tr Boccalint, 
Pol Touchstone (1674) 262 The general ransacking of the 
Vice Roys. *659 B. Harris Parwats Iron Age 13 The 
conquest of the Romans over them wai more sure, xvci 
Sherlock Disc, (1755) I vul d|7 The Evidence of the 

Inspiration X856 Froude HisL 
Jsng, (1858) I ui. 269 He had the secret approbation of his 
pnnee. 

b. Indicating the maker or author of a work : 
Made, written, painted by. Often exprebsed by the 


Hawker mod. The Iliad of Homer, the yEneul of Virgil 
1 he ‘ Holy Family ’ of Rubens, the landscajHis of Ci.iudc 
Lorraine. The pfionogtapU of Edison, the kalciduscuiie of 
Brewster 

VI Indicating mems or vistnment 
flS. Indicating that by means of or with which 
something is done, Obs, or dial (Now usually 7u/M.) 
C897 K. .Alfred Gngorff's Past vxxvi, 248 Dylms frcimlc 
men weor^en of Aiiutni ^uswiiilc. egoo ti Bxda's 

Hist, 1, xvj [ya VII ] (iSgo) 76 p.uuc )wre inLn»isc.in j^eLvntlo 
ofaelmehle5e<) Codes gefe^^Lheaktun w.es. c xooo At, Andiorti, 
etc. (1851} 28 He ot v hl.ifun atul of twain Iimiiu (if 
kusend manna gefylde e 1x75 Lamb, Horn 1 19 Sunueiiilvi 
wcien englcs makede ofgodts iiiuAe 13,. A F, A lltt P 
B 1277 pe gredime & |w goblotcs garnyst f>f syluer. e X386 
CiiAULi K Knt 's r X033 The urctiit a mylc w.is alwaiie 
Walled of sloon cx4ooMaum}iv (Koxb.) viii. Whan* 
Moyses strake on he stone with Iits jcrik, atul it lan of 
water Ibid (1839) R<innyiige of injlk and hony. 

<11477 Caxtom Jason 17 In makyng icetl hjs swcfd of th<* 
bloodc of the EslIcIUOii king <1x489 — <»/ Aymon 
\vi, 374 bo I clefunded me ui all my irowcr x5sx KoiiiNsoN 
ir Mote's UUft, 11 v, (1895) 165 They begin cutiyc dinner 
and supper of leading sumthing that {KTltniLth to gixni 
inaner'. and vci tuc xds* Evu vn Mem, 6 Mar , A i luaiot 
canopied of black velvet, X824 Miss Fi kkii r Inlufit 
xxvii, It w.is pouring of rnin. 

b. Indicating that on whicli any one lives, foods, 
etc, Obs, or auh, (Now iibually on,) 
ai4A0 HocLiivF De Reg Prhtc, I lyue of alnw >se 
*S33 .Cau Richt Vay 93 Lat w-iz noth Idf of okir 01 he ony 
fal^it. xs8x Savile Tacitus, Hist, iv.lx. (is9t)2t4 hmling 
of blanches and sprigges. X588J Udait Dtotfephes{(ix\,\ 

8 Eucrie man muste hue of Ids tr.idc, 16x3 iHiiu has J'tl- 
grtmage (1614) 540 They live of btead inadi* of puh (»f trees 
/xxyxS Renn nlaxtms Wks. 2726 I 8.15 f I h<* covetous man) 
lives of the Offal 1896 M ks. Cam vn Q^Mker th andmothe* 
43 He hobnobbed with soldiers, and wasnonushcdirfcanuigi , 
tl9 After an adj., indicating that with winch 
anything is filled, imbued, colouwd, etc. Ok, (exc. 
after full, winch perh. docs not belong here ) 
**37-54 O.E, Chron an, X137 And Gldcn K land ful of 
castles, <:x43o Syr Getter, (Kcixli.) 4o<j8 'Hm ground o( 
bloode was al wete, c 1450 Merlin 15s '1 U« mxwt was all 
rcade of [)lod<5, x4So-x53o i^ly^r, our Ladse jAlf Hys face 
made redde of the bludc. 

VII. Indicating the maletial or stthhme of 
which .'inything is made or conststb. 

20 After verbs signifying to make, to be nmtif, 
to conbist, to be. Hence such fig, phrases as to 
make a fool of, to make vituk of, make the best oj, 
etc see Make, etc 

K diLnuD Oios, IV, xiiu § x Hie worhl<»ti sum** of 
seolfre, sume of ircowuiii. a xooo CAdnmn's (,ett, Ailain 

wses of eoijwin xeworht. t xaoo Okmin itoSx Hi 
wrohhte win Off waterr Imrrh hiss nuihhtc. i-XJiK Lay. 

I 17180 pat wcorc is of stane <t X300 Cursm .1/ j 1315 pe fir 
his greff of irm was, pe toijTcr o paim was wrtiglit o (rc r, 
of] bias ^ <?X386 Chauok Nut's 'AaiBiTo mcken \crui 
of necessitce c 1400 Sowdone Bab, 129 '1 lie saiteH were of 
rede Sendelle 1565 (secCoNsi&i t». yk 1590 Kl*^Nst-K A <» 

11. vji 27 Of which the matter of bis huge iksire. he rliil 
compound x6ox Shaks. Iwd, N, 111 ti. 14 Will you make an 
Asse o’ me? x5« Biui E ^ob vi, la Is my flesn of bras.^? 
1667 Milton P, L ii 258 When great things of small Wc 
can create. 1760 De Foe's lour Gl Brit, 1 1, vii, 'I he 
Pulpit IS old, and of Slone. 1H46 AfeCVct <k h Brit, hmptre 
(1834) I 623 The houses are built of bru k. xBsgSAtAOni- 
light D xxvm 325 They, .nuikc muih of one another 
b.^ Expiessing transformation from a furnur 
condition, arch, Cl’hib has also affinities with 3 ,} 

tr Baida's Hist, 1 su, (18^) 38 Da wa;a pcs niaii 
ourli uodes gj fe of ehtorc xeworden .sunfastnesse freoiiil 
1526 Tindale Jleb, m u Off [Gr. ano, L dtj weaU were 
made stron^e, wexed valiant m fyght, X548 !•). C’ot ktfkav 
t** Palearw's Benefit CAnsi's Death iv. (ittss) ui (;<«! 

. hath made us, of enemies, most dear chiTdrrn xsoo 
Spenser F, Q, ii, xn. 86 Streight oflieasts they comely niS* 
became, x^ boom 6<rm . Titus li. 15 (1715) I. 207 When 
Sampsons Eyes were out, of a Publick M.igistraie, be was 
nude a Publick bport. a x68o Ciiarnoch AUrtb W (iS u) 

1 430 Of angry he liecomes appeased. 1814 Carv Dante, 
Faradisexxxu 75 Of slave Thou hast to freedom hrought 
Manning Serm, (1848) 11. i* 8 Our humainty 
needed to be strengthened and hallowed; of fleshly, to he 
again made spintuaU 

21. After a sb., ^connects the material immedi- 
ately with the thmg. (Also commonly cxpressetl by 
a preceding adj. or the sb. used attrib. e.g. ‘ a fltior 
of wood or tiles *a wooden or tile floor*.) 

*75 p^e burse weard Anno 
^hcan. . Gyld of golde gumum anerdc. cxiiooAgs, GosP, 
Matt, 4 ^ lo^aes . hssfde of olfenda bxerum. 


G 143P / tw tSooherydUks, 7 »khs Creme of 
Almau^ys. 1555 in Buegon Life Qreshani (xSjo) I. i8o A 
^ of blMk leather Milton VAtU^ S I’here on 
Beds of Violets blew. 1634 bi* X Hrrsert Tratt, 94 A 
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Carravans-raw of white free stone, and the first budding of 
that materiall I saw in those parts 1760 Goldsm Ctt IV 
xxxix ? 8 He sent me a very fine present of duck eggs. 18^ 
Pall Mall G 10 Oct 2/x A kind of whip of three flaps of 


Pall Mall G 10 Oct 2/x A kind of whip of three flaps of 
leather. Mod A bridge of boats. A floor of wood or tiles. 
A house of cards. 

22. After a collective term, a quantitative or 
numeral word, 01 the name of anything having 
component parts, of introduces the substance or 
elements of which this consists. [== OE genitive.] 

c 1200 Ormin 170 He shall turrnenn mikell flocc Off I>iss 
ludissken h^ode exaos Lay. 306 Heo funden ane heorde 
Of heorten. Ibid 23434 Ten hundred punde Of seoluer and 
of golde. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xl. 151 Sadoyne . 
lefte wythin his cyte foure thousand of goode knyghtes. 
1497 Bf. Alcock Mans Pirfeci, Cuj, By a longe trade of 
tyme 1535 Stewart C?w/. Scot II 709 Within les space 
nor tua or thre of 3eir a 1548 Hall Chrotut Ediv IV 
227 b, A pece of Crymosen Velvet Ibid , Hm VI 135 
With bagges of money, or chestes of plate, 1623 Gouge 
Serm Ext Goils Piovid. § 15 A masse of ancient heresies 
16^7 R. Licqk Barhadoes (1^3) 54 A family of a dozen 
persons. 1786 W Thomson Pvatsoii's Phili-^ III (1839) 353 
With a Spanish army of thirty thousand men X849 
Macaulay Hist Eng v I. 533 A reward of five hundred 
pistoles, 1896 Lavi Times Re} LXXIII 615/1 A distance 
of over 700 yards, 

b. After class^ order ^ gemts^ species^ sort, 
manner, etc. See these words 
1382- [see Kind sb 14]. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 63 
Of wheat there are two sorts. 1698 Fryer Ace E India ^ 
P 344 All manner of Hairs 1774 Goldsm ^ai Hist, (1776) 

V 312 Of the eagle, there are but few species 1870 
Anderson Missions Awer, Bd, II xi 80 It was a sort of 
travelling school. 

23 Of connects two sbs. of which the former 
denotes the class of which the latter is a particular 
example j or, of which the former is a connotative 
and the latter a denotative term {^genitive if 
defmtion) 

Often passing into grammatical apposition, e g. the River 
lhames, formerly ' the River of Thames'; the (^y of Rome, 
OE Roine-burh cf L urbs Roma, urbs Buthroti 
xxR3'-3K 0 * E Citron, an 1123 Forbearn eall meast se hurh 
of Lincolne, c X175 Lamb,, Horn 89 WiSinne ^re bunih 
of lerusalem 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 2827 pe lond of 
armore 1340 Ayem 45 pe gemenes of des and of Cables. 
X432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) I 93 The floode of Tigris 1530 
Palsgr 319/8 Of the colowie of scarlet a 1548 Hall 
Chron , Hen VII 3 b, Within the cytie of London. 1556 
Robinson tr More s Uto^, u, (Arb.) 77 maig. In the nuer 
of Thamys. 1593 Shaks. Rich If, * >ii- 196 This fraiJe 
sepulchre of our flesh a x66i Fuller Worthies (X840) II 
5x8 He was brought into the barn of the grave. 1749 
JlnsLDWG I om yoftes i vm, The month of November 1854 
De Quincey Autobiog Sk, II, Coleridge 176 In the novel 
of 'JSdmund Oliver', written by Charles Lloyd. 1861 M 
Pattison Ess (1889) I. 44 The free towns of Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg Mod The name of John. The 
Isle of Wight. Th^emnsula of Spam and Portugal, The 
hour of meven Tne action of running The vice of 
drunkenness The fact of your meeting him TTie ciTGum* 
stance of there being no one near A state of rest, 

24 Between two sbs m sense-apposition. 
a. in the sense ' in the person of; in respect of 
being, to be, for' arch, ♦ 

The leading sb is the former, of the qualification of which 
the phrase introduced by ^constitutes a limitation; thus 
* he was the greatest traveller of a prince 1 e the greatest 
traveller in the person of a prince, or so far as princes are 
concerned The sense often merges on that of the partitive 
genitive, 43 

x470~85 Maiory Arthur lit xv. He was a ryght good 
knyght of ayongeman. Ibid xxi mu, The trewestlouer 
of a synful man that euer loued woman Z599 Hakluyt 
V<y II, The king [is] a very good man of a Moore king 
1697 Dryden Virgil (1721) 1 , Life 46 Cmsar the greatest 
Traveller, of a Prmce, that had ever been, 1748 Chesterp. 
Lett (1792) II clxxii X37 Allowed to be the best scholar of 
a gentleman in England 1871 R, Ellis CatuUm xlix i 
Greatest speaker of any bom a Roman, Marcus Tullius, 
in tbia * in thp form nf*. 


b. in the sense *m the form of . 

The leading sb. is the latter, to which the prec. sh with of 
stands as a qualification, equivalent to an adj. , thus * that 
fool of a man ' = that foolish man, that man who deserves to 
be called * fool ' ; ‘ that beast of a place ’= that beastly place. 

a 1450 Knt de la Tour (1868) 38 Here is a faire body of a 
woman 1599 Nashb Lenten Siujffe 57 Some euill spirit of 
an heretique it is 1663 Butler Hud, i. 111. 337 'Twas 
a strange iiddle of a lady 1683 Evelyn Mem 5 Dec, 
T’hat monster of a man, Lord Howard of *760 

Bickerstaffe Hr, Last in hts Chariot iii ix, O 1 devil of 
a help*mate, have I found you out? 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis Ixi, That scamp of a husband of hers, Mod An 
angel of a woman, A gem of a poem. A duck of a hat 
[foUoq ). 

+ 25 Indicating a person in whom one has, finds, 
or loses something. « in the pexson of. Obs, (sup- 
plied by zw). 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xv, vi, Thow hast not thy j^ere 
[peer] of ony erthely synful man 1496-7 Plnmpton Corr 
122 Ye have a great treasour of Mr Gascoyne 1523 Ld 
Berners Rroiss, I 631 The towne of Gaunte hath lost of 
hym a right valyant man i6ox Shaks All's JVelh u 7 
You shall find of the King a husband Madame, you sir 
a father. Ibid iv. 11, 65 You haue wonne A wife of me 
Ibid V iIl I We lost a lewell of her. *651 C. Cartwright 
Cert, Relfg, i. 2 It may be your Lordship hopes to meet 
with a weaker Disputant of me. ij6o-q» H, Brooke l^ool 
o/Qual (1800) II. XS3 We shall have a heavy loss of our 
friend Ned. xSio Byron Wks IV. 347 A precious repre- 
sentative I must have had of him. 

b Of things, as in * to have a bad time of it . 

Of it appears orig to mean ‘ consisting of or * comprised 
in nhe fact or circumstance referred to. 


1643 Trapp Gen xxxu.31 Our Captain had a bloody 
R Montagu in Buccleuck MliS (Hist. 
MSS Comm.) J. 485 Conte de Grammont has had a trouble- 
some journey of iL 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 32 What 
a fine Time a Person would have of it x^a Ruskin 
Fors Clav xv a Living quite as hard a life of it Alod. 
You will have a bad quarter of an hour of it, I assure you. 

yill Indicating the subject-matter of thought, 
feeling, or action, 1 . e. that about which it is 
exercised. 

20. In sense • Concerning, about, with regard to, 
in reference to. After verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives. 

a. After intransitive verbs; esp those of learning, 
knowing, thinking, and expressing thought, as hear, 
read, know, thiitk, dream, judge, fell, relate, write, 
and the like In subject-headings, titles of chapters, 
etc , often without a vb. as * Of Snakes in Iceland ^ ; 
here, of is now often omitted. To these may be 
added such as joy, complain, doubt, despair, etc., 
which are closely akin to IX 
Rare in OR (which commonly used he, or with some vbs, 
the genitive) , but ^occurs after seegan to tell, and in late 
OE alter sbrecan to spe&lz 

000 tr JBada's Hist, Pref 11 (1890)2 Swy 5 ost he me saede 
of peodores ^emynde zzap-3X O E Chron an. 1129 And 
]»er scolden sprecon of ealle Godes nbtes 01x75 Coit 
Horn, 2x7 pat we hme lufie and of him sma^e and spece, 
CX200 Ormin Ded 162-71 All wrohht and writenn uppo boc 
Off Cristess firste come, Off hu sob Godd wass wurrbenn 
mann And off Jxitt he hhall cumenn efft To demenn alle 
bede a Z300 Cursor M 24738 (Cot t ) pat 1 mai of hir louning 
lede 13 Ibid 5495 heading (Gott ), Of moyses nou wil 1 
tell, c 1325 [see Doubt w.] c 14^ Terr, Porlugal 587 Leve 
we now of Torrent there, Andspeke we of thys squyer 
more. Ibid, 1x04 Listony th, loi dis, of a cbaonce 1444 Rolls 
of Pai It, V 1 10/2 To enquere, here, and deterrayne of Office. 
c tr. Pol, Verg, Eng Hist (Cl^inden No. 29) 56 The Bur 
goignions & Frenchemen begonne to treaie of trewce. 1542 
Udall Erasm Apopli 85 b, Of these £^mes is afore men- 
cioned 1590 Spenser F, Q, l Inirod, 1 pTo] sing of Knights 
and Ladies gentle deeds 0x502 Greene Jos, iv. 11, 
Understanding of your walking forth 1607 Topsell Fonrf 
Beasts (1658) 2 Of the Ape Ibid 242 Of the disposition of 
Horses m general. 1658 Rowland tr RIoufefs 'I heat Ins 
1. 11, Of the Politick, Etbick, and Oeconomick virtues of 
Bees. 1667 Milton/' Z- r 1 Of Mans Fust Disobedience 
..Sing Heav'nly Muse^ xfiw Dryden Virgils Georg iil 
819 The learned Leaches shake their Heads, desponding 
of their Art. X709 Stryfe Ann, Ref 1 xlix 498 All these 
bills were then referred to committees to consider of them. 
x8i6 J Wilson City of Plague i 1. 200 Father, judge 
kindly of us x8x8 ULoqvls Fudge Fam, Pansvx i You may 
talk of your writing and reading. 1855 Browning Women 
4* Roses 1, 1 dream of a red rose tree. 1863 Dc Morgan in 
Fr Matter to Spirit Pref 8 Far more useful than he 
knows of, though not exactly in the way he thinks of 1874 
Micklethwaite Par, Churches § xr, Of Lectei ns. 1695 Book- 
man Oct. 12/2 He was disposed to think very well of it 
b. After trans. vbs. and their objects ; e g. after 
the trans consliuction of hear, tell, read, etc. (bee 
a), and after such as inform, admonish, advise, etc. 

hese blend with 29 b ) 

C893K iELFRED Oros, 1 i § X5 Fela spella him saedon ba 
Beormas , of bsem landum be ymb hie utan wssron. 1x27^1 
0 E Ckion an. 1x27 Of ins utgang ne cunne we leit nont 
seggon a 1225 Ancr, R 54 Uor to wamie wununen of hore 
fol eien. a X250 Owl ^ Night g Either seide of otheres 
custe That alre-worste that hi waste. £1320 Cast, Love 
373 Thow owest not to heie Mercy Of noo bone that she 
besecheth the 1340-70 Alex ^ Hind 66, 1 haue founde 30U 
folk faibful of speche Me to lere of 3our lif 1444 Rolls of 
Parlt V. X12/2 Warn themaister. of the saide covenaunt 
1525 Ld Berners From 11 . cxxix [exxv.] 366 Men well 
enstructed of your busynesse 1526 Tindale fohn xviiL 34 


Did other tell ytt the of me? 1653 Walton Angler viii 
164 The like I have known of one that has almost watched 


his Pond. X654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen (1676) 650, I 
first acquainted her of the danger x86x M Pattison Ess, 
(1889) 1 . 36 To observe the young prince, and to inform him- 
self of his character Mod Have you heard any news of 
the travellers ? To inform his friends of the result, 
c. With other vbs. or phrases. 
ai29-3z 0 E Chi on an. 1129 pa weorShit eall of earce- 
dmenes wifes and of preostes wifes £1330 R. Brunnb 
Chron IVace (Rolls) 4584 He dred hym of his tresour c 1380 
Wyclif Wks, (1880) 75 pus itstondib of mannus curs c 1450 
tr. De Imitaiione ii. v, Yf pou kepe silence of opir men, & 
specialy beholde piself. cj.470 Henry Wallace l 166 King 
Herodis part thai play it C)ff jong childer that that befor 
thaim fand 1579 Fulke Heskms' Pari 405 Maister 
He<^kms .tryfleth off the nearnesse of the bloud of Cbnste, 
which hee layeth wee denye CXS90 Marlcw'e Faust w. 
Examine them of their several names 1655 Stanley Hist, 
Philos (170X) 2/1 Of this Colony see Herodotus, Strabo, and 
iEhan, 1680-90 TiiMple Ess, Health Wks. 1731 1 272 Of 
the first I find no Dispute a 1770 Jortin Serin (1771) lY i. 
6 We need not suppose of him that he prayed against nches 
1849 Ruskin Seo Lamps t, § a 9 To enter into dispute of 
all the various objections. ^ k 

t d. After do, Obs, (Now with : cf, YI ) 

1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 7106 Of be croune of engelond he 
nuste wat best do a. 1300 Cursor M, 10040 pai ^Id 
and be pris laght. Be for pc apostels fete it broght, par-of to 
do quat baim god thoght i?x38« Chaucer Meltb, r 67 
(Harl MS ) To knowen what schulde be doon of [so Cambr. 
* Peiw, MSS,, other 4 with] hir persone. C1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon i. a6 We. shalle doo of h^ym that 
he troweth to doo of me. exsoo Melusme 353 Here hen 
your enemyes as prysonners, doo of them your playsyr, 
1566 in Peacock Eng* Ch, Furniture (1866) 32 What was 

done of them we knowe not 

e. After become ; formerly also befall fm time, etc, 
ei44o Tundale x8 , 1 will 50U telle how it befell bamie.,of 
a ryoie monne. x^3 Ld. Bernlrs Frotss, 1 . 774 Thus it 


foi tuned of this adventure 1^- [see Become 4]. X 5<58 

Grafton Chron II. 213 Thusitbefell of thii>..enteiprise. 
27. After sbs Obs ovafch, 

<^*375 Cursor M 753 (Fairf) How adam biake goddis 
comandeinent of the appil C140Q Rom, Rose 5661 That 
may these clerkis seyn and seye In Boice of Consolacioun 
x«i Robinson tr More's Utop title-p , A fruteful and 
pTeasaunt worke of the beste state of a jpublyque weale 
1611 Rich Honest, ^e (1844) 77i I remember a pretty lest 
of Tobacco. 1684 Hacke Coll Voy, 1. 7 We concluded the 
discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky 16% 
Penton Guard lustr (1897) *5 Reade Barrow of Chanty, 
xyii Addison Spect No 47 p i Mr Hobbs, in his Pisconrse 
of Human Nature 0x7x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) I 4 X 
Ihe court judged the paper to be seditious, and to be a he 


of the king and his government 

28. After adjs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i 30, I am moche wrothe 
and sory of my son Lohyer. 1548 Udall, etc Erasm Par 
Acts 041. hey were afraied of themselues, lest they should 
be stoned 16x5 Bedwell Moham, Imp iii § 113 When I 
do see man without any crosse at all, I am afraid of him 
t= concerning him] i8w Sir N. Bindley m Lassj Rep 32 
Chant Div 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circumstanced. 

IX. RepresetiUug an ongmal genitive dependent 
on a verb or adjective. 

Many vbs. and adjs in OE were followed by a genitive 
case as an object or complement In Latin, also, many 
adjs and some vbs were construed with a genitive, repre- 
sented in French by de These are represented in Middle 
and Mod English by construction with of Such of these 
as now attach themselves closely in sense to one or other of 
the preceding branches, have been there mentioned , but 
there remain many verbs and adjs. after which ^has hardly 
more than a constructional force, or in which it does not 
clearly fall under any of those branches. Many of these 
come close in sense to branch VIII, while others, esp the 
adjs., often approach or coincide with the objective genitive 
in branch X. It is convenient therefore to consider them 
here. 

29 In the construction of verbs 
a. After intrans, vbs. Many of these in 0£. 
took the genitive, and are found with of\vi Middle 
and Early Modem English, but this is now rare, 
except wheie of falls in sense under one of the 
branches already treated; instances are to tech, 
repent, rue, hewaie (ong bewaie) of Verbs of 
sense, e. g feel, smell, taste, touch (still with of in 
dial or vulgar use), verbs of asking, as ask, 
beseech, demand, desire, entreat, and others, e g. 
distinguish, esteem, forget, like, seize, formeily 
construed with of, now take a simple object ; some, 

I as accept, admit, allow, approve, conceive, recollect, 

, remember, still have both constructions; with 
i others, as hope, look, thirst, ^vaif, etc,, of has been 
displaced by for or some other preposition. 

1340^0 Alex, fy Bind, 868 No [= ne] like no lud of his 
lupurfare 0x380 Wyclif Sel Wks, III 361 peassoilyng 
servep of nou^t. c X450 St, Cuthberi (Surtees) 5287 To pray 
to god and saynt cutbbert Of help 1523 Ld Berners 
Froiss, I 447 They feared of a siege to be kyed to them. 
0x555 Ridley Pituous Lament, (1568) D viij b. To fele the 
smaite, and to fele of the whyp 1568 E Tilney Disc 
Marriage Av, Some liked well of cat ding and dicing, some 
of dauncing, and other some of chestes 1575 Abp. Parker 
Corr (Parker Soc.) 477 As for the earthquake, I heard not of 
it, nor it was not felt of here 1576 Whetstonf Lt/e 
Gascoigne xlt, Death wanes of no man'h will 1624 Gaft 
Smith Virginia iii. 62 We had ranged vp and downe . 
looking of stones, herbs, and springs 0xm8 Preston Ml, 
EbcU txSsS) 42 It IS not any . niggardly kinde that hee will 
like of x66o F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Tram, 83 Two 
Portuguais ships seized of the Haven. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 1 iv, She went lo it, smelled of it, and ate it, 185a 
R S sponge's SP TIeim^xvi, 81 Don't waitof me, 

my dear Mr Sponge doivt wait of me, prsw. 1867 Dickens 
& W. CoLUNS No Thoroughfo! evJHhiexi I felt of his heart, 
there was no beat. x888 Bryce Amer, Commw I xiv 194 
Resolutions which perhaps no single member in hts heart 
approves of 

Jb. After transitive vbs,, tlie secondary or thing- 
object is often introduced by of representing an 
original genitive. Such are balk, cheat, defraud, 
disappoint, frustrate , acatse, airest, blame, convict, 
suspect ; possess, seize (a person of") ; avail, beihmk 
(oneself of) , also witli impersonal vbs. as it repents 
me of\ ana formerly with ask, beg, beseech, thank 
(a person of), etc. 

c X 200 - [see Bethink]. 136a Lancl. P PI, kv 227 Bidde 
god of grace a 1375 Joseph Aran 561 He bi-souUe him 
of grace. 1483 Caxton G de la Tour M iv, She made hym 
to be semed of grete plenty of good and delicate metes 
0x555 Latimer ^Rem (1845) 174 He came desiring 
him of help 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist iii n (1591) *^4 
To furnish them of men, horses and money. z5m Spenser 
F', Q n IX. 42 Of pardon 1 you pray. 1635 Laud Wks 
(iB(^ VH 182 That Ireland should serve itself first of its 
own land. x737WHiSTONyiw?^/«#j,^w^ lu.v §i Providing 
themselves of such houshold servants x8ao Hazlitt Zjeci, 
Dram Lit, 28 Shakespear . availed himself of the old 
Chronicles, 1844 Alb Smith Adv Mr Ledbury ill (18B6) 

XX Our two friends bethought themselves of trying to catch 
a little slumber. 

c. In many verbal phrases, as to have the 
advantage of\ also formerly in to have compassion, 
mercy, pity of, to keep watch, demand or do justice of 
( = on), have the viciory of (» over). 

0x240 Lffsong in Cott Horn 209 Haue mere! of me. 
c Z400 Maundev. (Roxb.) li. 5 When any man had )>e victory 
of his enmy* c 1420 Chron, Vilod, st 489 Haue pyte of me. 



OF. 


CX489 Caxton Sonnes q/" Aytmn xiv 341 We shall doo lus- 
Wce of kyng yon 15*3 Ld Berners Prates I xvii 18 
That the archers shulde haue noo vauntage of hyrn 1737 
Whiston JosephuSi Aniiq 11. vi § 8 Take pity of his old 
age <xx774 Goldsm. Hist Greece I 312 Those were in- 
timidated who demanded justice of the murderers xSpx 
ScnhtcAs Mag' Sept, 279/2 The traveller must keep watch 
of his clothes 

30. In the construction of adjectives Bepdes 
those mentioned under the preceding divisions, 
manyadjs are construed with Randan object; the 
following are representatives of some of the chief 
groups; frmtful^prohfic^oimnoitSir€dolent\ 
lavish^ ptodigalj scanty skoriy sparing \ capable^ 
iiicapahky siiscepuhle ; worthy y unworthy^ gtttlty, 
ginltlessy innocent \ certain^ tmceriatity confident^ 
diffident y doubtfuly sure ; aware, conscious, uncon- 
scions, ignoj ant, sensible, insensible , careful, care- 
less, forgetful, heedful, heedless, hopeful, hopeless, 
mindful, unmindful ^ reckless, regardless, thought- 
less, neglectful, negligent, obsenmit, •watchful ; 
ambitious, desirous, eager, emulous, enamoured, 
amous, fond, greedy, jealous, studious, suspictoHS\ 
disdainful, indulgent, patient, impatient', those in 
-tve, apprehensive, (ommumccUive, descriptive, 
destructive, expressive, induative, pi oduettve*, and 
some in -tc, as characteristic, symbolic, 

JMany of these involve a substantive, which may be con- 
sidered as the subject of the genitive relation , e, g. Iiopejtil 
of, having hope of, envtojts of, having envy of, etc , otheis 
are veibaT derivatives, and are closely akin to the objective- 
genitive gi oup X, e.g eAfyesswe 0/ - that expresses 
A XRzs [see Guilty] 138a Wyclip Ps, xxxix 18 [xl. 17] The 
Lord IS bisi of me c 1450 Merlin 32 He that wende to be siker 
of me hath failed C1489 C,hx\Qiin Blanckardpi tAyw 180 
They sholde neuer be consentyog of that mfydelyte and 
grete trayson. 1535 Covgroale Matt x 10 The workman is 
worthy of his meate. Hall Chrotu, Edw IP’ aiz For 

suche thynges as wee se before our iyes, we be well ware of, 
xSfi? Maplet Gr Purest Ss He is of good memorie and long 
mindfull of a good tourne 1687 A IiOVEll tr Bergerac's 
Com Hist Sum a, 1 was impatient of seeing him, 16^7 
Dryoen Georg m. 83 The Generous Youth .studious 
of the Piize Ibid iv. 796 Four Heifars, all unknowing of 
the Yoke, X713 Burnet Own Tw/wfiBaj) I 572 They were 
very oppressive of those of the other side, 1755 Dodd- 
ridge Hymn, * Ye servants of the Lord' i, Observant of 
his heavenly word iBao Lamb Elta Ser. i Christ's Hos- 
pi tat, I am constitiltionally susceptible of noises x&o 
Brodenp ^ Bingham's Rep I 433 It is conclusive of the 
facts stated m it. 1873 Browning Red Cott NU<ap 143 
Symbolic of the place and people Coo 
X Expressing the relation of the objective 
genitive, 

31, After a vbl sb in -ing. 

When the vbl sb, is preceded hy ike ck other determinative 
woi d, of\& still used (a ) 1 otherwise the form m -ingi& treated 
as a gerund taking a direct object without of, but the form 
with o/is still in archaic and dial, use (b ) See -ing * 
a a T240 {itiie) pe Wohnnge of ure Lauerd, 138a Wvclip 
Gen xiv, 17 The Kyng of Sodom jede out into the a^engoyng 
of him. iss* Robinson tr. More's Vtop, 11 (Arb ) 150 For 
gie auoydinge of strife a 1631 Donnc Serm, IV. xcii. 171 
Not the Clothing nor Feeding of Chribt but the housing of 
him 1643 Rogers Namnan 128 The robbing of the church 
for the saving of some mony. 171a Addison Sped No 201 
r 2 Any Notions and Observations which he nas made in 
his reading of the Poets 1824 Dibdin Lthr Comp p 1, 
The imparting of a moral feeling 1849 Ruskin Sea, Lamps 
3 To enter into any curious or special questioning of the 
hindrances 

b cx34e Hamfolg Prose Tr, ii Here is forboden vn- 
lyghtwyse hurlynM of any persone x^aj Ld Berners 
Frotss I. cxxvi 152 T^he Enslysshmen departed without wyn- 
^g of any thyngc, c ISS? Harpspield Dvooice Hen, VIII 
CGamden) 84 Bor avoiding of prolixity, 1842 Rogers 
Naama^i 451 Rebuked for greeving of God a 1687 Petty 
Pol Ariiht v (i6gi) 88 The Burthen of urotectincr of them 

«X7XS 
danger the 


t 451 Rebuked for greeving of God a 1687 Pi 
jToi ^irtth, v (1691) 88 The Burthen of protecting of t 
all, must lye vpon the chief Kingdom England a 
Burnet Own Time (1823) I 340 His fear of the dangei mo 
lung WM in by the duke s having of guards 1750 Paltock 
P, IViihtns^ti^) 1 159, 1 cant help loving of you heartily 
for It 01800 T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (i8or) II 187 By 
staling of children 1B74 Ruskin Pors Clav xlviu, 278 
We mi^t cease throwing of stones either at saints or 
squirrels 1875 Dasent Vtkifigs I. 27a He that owned to 
baming of churches m the West 

82. After what wag formerly a verbal sb. governed 
by in or a, but is now identified with a present 
paitiuple The use of of now dial, or vulgar. 

l*S*3 1 »D Berners Proiss I ti6 He was thre dayes a 
landyng of all his prouisyon 1534 Tindald Matt ix 9 He 

S«74«.™3,)?6zcS?'X 

of flowers. 16^ Bontan Pitgr 
her last faxewel of her Countiy] 


taking of 


pH dowg of ' W® Montagu 

of sweetmSts.'^^'^^^^^'*^' her stealing 

33 After a nouu of action, 

God man he wes, and micel mie wes of 

him _CX200 ORMIN Ded M SlflF FrintrltecK /Ult,. 


Testifiyng the receipte of the pencion 1583 Hovtthes n. 


xgBo Wyclif 
c {title) 


70 

Com Player ^SacfAtn (1859)356 Confirmation of children, 
by examinmg them of their knowledge, 1676-7 Marvell 
Corr Wks 1872-5 II 512 Obstruction of the publickjustice 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) II 348 He had the manage- 
ment of a secret press. 1791 Mrs Inchbald Szmp Story 
I v 44 An inordinate desire of admiration 1861 M. Patti- 
soN (1889) t 48A domiciliary visit in search of heretical 
books 1873 M.0RLLY Rousseau 1. 344 The betrayal of 
a secret x888 Aihenseum 3 Nov. 595/3 His explanation 
of various facts is not ours 
SdL After an agent-noun 

Sometimes closely approachmg the relation of the object 
possessed, in 48 b 

A 1240 Lofseng in Cott, Horn 2x7 Ich bilcue on god feder 
al mihti scnu]mare of heouene and of eorde 1382 Wyclif 
Matt, IV 19, I shal make 30U to be maad fishens of men 
X444 Rolls of ParlU V 124/1 Sellers of ale, that breken 
th'assise. x^ W. Cunningham Cosmogt Glasse 173 They 
are great drinkers of Aqua vitae, x 6 ox Shaks Twel, H 1, 
ill. 90, 1 am a great eater of beefe 1684 I P. tr. Pambieo 
sarins' Art Phystek i 48 Nature the Architcctress of the 
Body. 0x849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 397 'Ihe Aibi- 
tress of thrones. 1856 ‘ Crawley ’ Btlitaf ds (1 859) 6 Many 
foreigners are very excellent handlers of the cue. 

XI Indicating that in respect of which a quality 
IS attnbuted, or a fact is predicated 

36. After an adj (e.g. siuifi of foot) \ In respect 
of, in the matter of, in point of, in. Now literary 
and somewhat archaic, exc. in particular phrases, 
as blind of one eye, (In OE. on\ F. de ; L. abl,, 
gen {acc of respect).) 

The e^clause is grammatically an adverbial qualification 
of the adi , for which an adv may often be substituted, e g. 
weak of mind, ‘mentally weak’. Taken together, the 
adj. -I- the Clause s: a compound (parosynthetiO adj , e g. 
light of foot, ‘ light-footed strong of him, 'strong limbed 
It IS furiher equivalent to the v clause of quality in XII, 
e.g ‘a man weak of mind’ = *a roan of weak mind'; the 
latter being the ordinary prose form. 

0x223 Ancr, R, 158 ^ung of seres ase he was, 0x300 
Cursor M 3730 (Gdtt.) Mith i noght be sua hht of [Co/t. o] 
fote 1362 Langl. P, pi, a, x 32 Mon is him Most lyk of 
Marke and of schap. X393 IStd. C xv. 1B7 pe larke is loue- 
loker of lydene. And swettur of sauour and swyfter of 
wynge c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) vu. 24 pai er blakk of 
colour, CZ420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Ivni, That ladi., 
bryjte of ble 0 1533 Ld Berners Iluon 3x4 The emperour 
was hole of his thygh that Huon had broken 1605 bHAKS. 
Macb 11 11 52 Innrme of purpose x6xx Bible a Sam, iv. 4 
A soiine that was lame of [Coverd on] his fecte, 1607 
Dryddn Vtrg Georg iii. 120 Of able Body, sound of Limu 
and Wind 2783 Mohcll A insworth's Lat, Diet ii, Luscus, 
blind of one eye X891 Cornh Mag Oct 416 Hard he was 
of hand and harder of heart, 

b. After long, lade, guick, slow, haid, etc,, and 
followed by a vbl, sb. Still in use, esp. in dial, 
(Sc lang 0 or i*), but more frequently expressed 
hyin,ati seetheadjs. 

^ATJ Poston Lett, III 204, 1 beleve yt not, by cause they 
have ben 80 Irag of comyng 1741 Monro Anat Bones 
^d, 3) 36 The Bones are so long of liardning 1824 Miss 
Fdrrier Inker, xxu, That day may be a while of coming. 
1842 Alison Europe (1850) XLlxxui. § 122 The winter 

was unusually late of setting in 1887 Besant T/te World 
went, etc. xxyui 2x30 [He) was slow of catching new& Mod, 
He is rather hard of hearing, I am so quick of catching cold, 

c. Of length, breadth, height, depth, or the like, 
define the reference of a statement of measure, 
Qbs, exc. in of age; m other cases supplied by *//. 

c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb ) 11. 6 pe crosse, was of lenth viiu 
cubits e Ut^ Merhn 31 The werkc of this tour is iii or nij 
fdrtom of height 2323 Ld Berners I cccxxv 507 
The blade wm two els of length 1526 Tindalk Luke m, 23 

V vxrl X843 Frastfs 

XXVIII 65a He IS fifty-three years of age. 

t38. Following a verb; In respect of. Obs, 
(supplied by tii), 

13 Cursor M 10613 (Gbtt ) As scho of body wex \Coti 

uf ’‘“""I? 6 pat 

hille of Vaws passe> of lieithe all o>er hilles m >at coiitiey of 
Ynde c Merltn 9a The tother party,, encresed moche 
of peple. 1S63 Hvll Art Gaiden (1593) 40 To imike it 
55^ Rowing, 1690 W Walker 

lehinnat Anglo-Lat 346 Land rose of price very much 

87. Following a sb.. In respect of, in, by, anh, 

CX3S0 mil Paler, le 442 pat barne )>at flour is of alle 
frekes of fmrnes andmiat. X483 Caxton G de la Tour I* j, 
A whiche of his craft was a rope maker. 1535 Co\ pr- 
DAus Prov XVI 28 He yt is a blabbe of his tong?inaketh 
dei^ionamongeprynces ’ 

XII Indicating a quality or olhcrdistingiushing 
n^rk by which a person or thing is characterized. 

F. ^ genitive of quality or 

38. Indicating a quality possessed by the subject 

The quality is usually expressed hyasb qualified by 

itll . DUE mav rnriLici^ rS « tk it « r 



color flag} 
people 


a people of many languages' = a poljglot 


12 ^ Jo'^sr/as A tour of gret bolde 

(Faxrf) Sum mis he is. of \Coit o] 


“as'of ‘J**' 


IX- a Sonne be oflf good 
chere 1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 80 By the 

19 IS still of the same nunde; 1592 Spenser Ruiiu 


OF. 

of Time 563 Two Btiaie'* Of luilde .ispu t,an(l haiic as soft 
as silke. 1634 Sir T. Hfrukrt hav, Sto.iling a trifle, of 
two shillings value. 166a Stiliingil Ortg ,Sacr, in. m, §4 
A God of Infinite Justice, Punty, and Holmc.v> xyix 
Steclr Spect No 6 f 2 He was of opinion none but men of 
fine parts deserve to be hanged 1741 Kigiiardson Pamela 
II 360 Four Misses all pretty nuicli of a Sire, 1794 Hist, 
in Ann Reg 38 Several . ofTiccrs of note fell. x8x7 Byium 
Man fed 11 i 16 That word won, made For brutes of 
burthen, not for birds of picy. x886 Manch, L xam, x6 J.uu 
5/4 An Evangelical of model ate views, 1891 I,m%u Rep, 
Weekly Notes 72/a All the parties were not of age. 

b, qualified by all, indicating (temporary) con- 
dition. 

1653 H. Cogan tr, Pinto's Trav, v 12 The masts and s,iil 
yards were all o{ a flame X766 Goidsm. I'tt, IV, ix, She 
observed, that ..she was all of a muck of sweat. xBz6 
Disrakli Vw, Gicy vi, 1, The poor man, sit, was all of an 
ague 1849 TiiAGKifHAY PtHtienms xvi, ‘Do >ou s.’xysoV 
Smirke said, all of a tieinble. 

30 Ind leal ing quantity, ago, extent, price, etc. 
cxao5 Lay 377 A^ung tnon Of prtti :trren. 6x230 IlaH 
Meid, II For an cftehui dcUt of an lunul-hwiUs c *450 At, 
Cuthbei t (Surtees) 6623 Before he was of 3<‘rcs ftHirleiie X5i3 
Ld Bekncrs I. ccxv 370'lheyrhpcnicsof sysefoote 
of lengthe 1603 Shaks Ahas,for At, 11. 1. ^04 Arc )s»u of 
fourc&tore pounds a yoerc? xfiaz Burton Anat. Met, m. 
11 IV 1.(1651) 520 Calf-skin gbms of four ptiitu .tpair. 1634 
Sir T Hlkbfkt *ifAv, xt A Portugall Cnrr.ick of above 
flfleene hundred tunne. 1768 Misc, in Ann, AVis i u A 
woman turned offoity. 2865 Dukfns Atut, Pf , ; n, A boy 
of fourteen 2878 Maro. Sioki s /utrly C/tr, Att/iU, Del, 4 
Simple churches of one chainlmr, X89Z N tf Q, afi Dec, 
511/2 Small farms of from twenty to one huntliMl acres. 

b, To this construction with of an udj. is ttomc- 
times added; this lb frequent tn the case of old; 
less so with long, hoad, high, deep, etc, .Sec 
Old a, 3 b, 

xS*8 Pai NKr. Saltf tids Regtm, ( 1 575) aft I .aiiuiic’s of .1 > <*.uc 
olde x6xi Shaks. Cymb. 11 v, 31 On** Vice, but tif a minute 
old. X670 NAKtiOKotiGti frid, in An .Sc,’*. late I oy, i, 
(1711) 68 I.argc Smells of 20 Im hts long 1750 tJ JfuoHr*; 
Barbadoes 234 The smIk..of near one tifili juit of an im h 
thick. 1863 Haw THORN r Our Old Home, Const* tar Ai- 
Penenees, A shabby., edifice of four slonrn high. 

40. Indicating an action, fact, or thing that distm- 
guishes, chaiacleri/es, or hiiccilicb a time, place, etc. 
This passes into XIV. 

1340- Day of doom (sec Doosi jA 7, Day xA fib) 1382 
Wvlljp 9 bam axtii 20 In the d.tkof miowj fiftii tn tiiin* 
of snow], — * Reel, HI. 4 T imc of w< ping, and timt of 
lathing , time of wcihng, .uid time of irping. 1 1470 tiotagi os 
6* Gaw. 1 In the tyme of Arthur. 1638 Angle of incitb i« o, 
etc. [see Ancle sb^ 1 fJ. x66o F. llRfKmi tr. Le /f/nnCs 
Trav, 5 Caves .formerly inliabitetl Iiy the ChristLins in (ittie 
of persecution. 1795 GentL Mag, 545/1 The pl.u rs of our 
birth and education. x8x6 J Wii son Ci<y (fPlngue 1. 1. ai 
Is It the hour of prayrrV 2845 M. Pai f iv»n /*«. (18 S>i 1, 10 
You will find yourscif in the country of the miiibrriirs 
41 Followed by a noun of action with juissessivc, 
equivalent to a pabbive participial phrase, c g, 
'trees of onr jilnnting' *« trecb planted by tis. 

Tins has afiTimties with III and XIIL 
1526 Pilgr Purf (W. dti W. 1 s tt) ^ Not of inyiM* linu m 1011 
x|53 r. Wilson Rkei (tsBtd s 'Ll disjstsr .uid order riMttt't-. 
of our ownc invention. 1607 Shaks. Cor 1, 1 jm tun- 
Tribunes, Of their owne choice *6ij Bjiiu P^k, aw 11. 
16 .Syria was thy merchant by reason of iht mnUitinh of tht- 
wares of thy making. 1825 AlosrGOMikv //ymit. Stand u(t 
and bless the Lord, Ye jicople of H is t hmee. 1844 Lim.arh 
Anglo S, tv. C4. (1858) 1, V, ms Their immediate MitK'iMr 
was of her aiipointment. x88< Bu«> (R. V.) Ps, ivit. ,•! 

The liaven of their destit. — Isa, v, 7 margin, T he 
plant of his delight Mod* Vc,»ciahles uf his own grow tin* 

A canoe of my son’s construction. The new tiumlity of 
Henry VII s crc.itton. 

XxII. In/rtr/x//zi6 exprebbions; indicating things 
or a thing of which a part is expressed liy the 
preceding words, 

42. Preceded by a word of numlicr or (|imnttty. 
fl/'may here render L ea or tie, OK had more cMinniitnly 
the genitive case, e. g. r 900 tr. Bydds Hist in, \ i(u). t tAtff) 
y 4 Mump para broora. t xooo Laws of ^ Ktkelred \ in. § t 
Dis IS an Jmra ^eradnessa. See const of Ont , boMi . cti 
C900 tr Baeda's I/tst, in, xix. 240 W,rr»m in pa tint 
of Ongelhcode rww//r de genie A ni;/orum], i xooo 
M. Andrew (1851) 16 Pu nc JtOMliM amiTjne of IhhIc, ham 
halsum. cio*»Ags,Gosp Matt x. aj An of nam 
uhs\ lie liefylo on eordan. czooo thd, laiKtr vi. 4 lU 
ewasdon sumc of ham sundt>r.hal?;an \qnidnm Phaitir^ 
omttHl Ilnd, vu 13 He . .Receas twelf t»r him [duotiet im 1 1 
rjJjrw], H37-S4 0, R chmt, aiu 1137 In mam of \hs 
castles waron luf and grin. Ibid, an. 1148 [HiJ shighni 
suithe micet of h» genge CXX75 Iamb Horn, 34 bin 
of hine ciinne, cxt« I as. 61; bu htmdred of his 
cmMen. Ibid, 3dlo\ An of hire tinge. 1340 Ayenh 
Yef tuo of on onek bam to-gidcre, me uor to hnldc. X3^ 
Wvtiis Lukexxii 24 And stryf was maad among hem,whi{h 
of hem schulde b. seyn to Im more, xeij Liu }bitKSR«i 
Irinss,!, cccxxn. 501 hlore than any tvf his iireilet essour c 
Danstt tr. Cormnes (16x4) 338 Whither cuery iif 
confetierates should send their anibas^dora. x6«4 
Itp, UovjjrAQuAJp Cxsar 149 Either of the two State? 
disjoymedly. x66o F. Brookf ir, U Plane's Trav, 3 Of 
Mxty five persons that we were m all, but fivccsuiped, 1670 
Oldham (1686)^ Not Kntuhts o’th Port Show more 
of impudenctu x8xa /FavERStw Writ, (1830) IV. 176 nie 
r«t of the world. xB\g Macauuy Hist, Rng* viiL 11. 328 
Of sixty magtotratw and deputy Ueuteiuints..only seven 

ij^voyrable atmwws. xUs Omrx Plato (1875) 
There, [wmI little of n^ation or refutation In thwr 

would gladly gire all the novels ever written, 

a Preceded by a sb. (or adj. ahsolX 

^^dds/Itsf V. Ill 392 Snmu fiemne ofitara 
nunoena nme (de numere virginnm\, cxooo 



OP, 


71 


OP. 


Gtn i! ti An ea of l^ain hatte Fison. xjSa Wyclip yohn 

III I Ther was a man of Pharisees [L» ex Pharisms\ 
Nicodeme bi name, a prince of the Jewis 1567 Maplet Gr, 
Forest 78 b, In the nigh grasse, wherin nothing can be 
espied of him saving ondye his homes 1792 Maria 
Riddell Voy Madeira di The only birds of this order 
dciSoo CowFER Wks IV, 195 The sagacious of mankind. 
1805 Oracle in Sptr, Pub yrnls (i8o6) IX, Ihe drudger 
of the party. xSW Athenaeum 3 Nov. 597/1 Had three sons, 
of whom Thomas married twice 

c. Under the partitive form the whole may be 
included, (In sense these have affinity with 22.) 

1479 W. Paston m P Lett III, 241 Ther be 11 systers of 
them 1481 Caytoh R^nard (Arb ) 71 Thaugh ther of vs i 
were fyue we coude not defende vs, a 1548 Hall Chron , 
Jlen, VlII 261 b, You of the Ciergie preache one against 
another Ibid ^ You of the temporaltie, bee not cleane and 
unspotted of malice and envie. 1:596 Shaks t Hem IF, ii 

IV 205 If 1 fought not with fiftie of them, I am a bunch 
of Radish 1711 Addison S^t No 93 ^ i We all of us 
complain of the Shortness of Tune. Moil There weie only 
five of us t and more than twice as many of them Take 
part of it, not the whole of it 

d. Followed by an adj used absol (after F, or L ), 
1650 Earl Mohm tr Senault's Man bee Gmlfy 307 Love 

undertaketh nothing of generous, without the assistance of 
desire 1673 Ray youm. Low C 67 This Source hath that 
of peculiar to itself, that [etc ]. 1788 Lond Majr 429 If 
their souls carried nothing with them of terrestrial, x8oo 
Fox m Corr w PFahejSeld (1813) 134 In the last there is 
something of comic. i8ax Byron Jrhs VI. 402 All that it 
had of holy he has hallowed. x866 Ruskin Crown WtM 
Oltve (1873) 143 Whatever of best he can conceive. 

43. Preceded by a superlative or comparative ; 
or by a word equivalent to a superlative, e. g. clw/, 
flower^ cream, dregs, 

i:xaos Lay 2760X He of alle monnen msest hine lufede 
CX3S0 Will Paleme 442 pat barne Jiat flour is of alle 
frel^s a X400-S0 Alexander 3C7 Ane of be grettist of oure 

g odis, 1476 Sir J. Paston in P Lett* III 166 Ye sholde 
ave that maner m joynture with yowr wyflfe to the lenger 
ly ver offyow botbe 1559 W Cunningham Cosenogr Glasse 
43 Th' Earth is lowest of all Elementes 1576 Fleming 
Panopl Rptsi, 398, 1 count him the rather of the twaine to 
bee chosen. X590 Spenser F Q ui Introd a 0 holy virgin, 
chiefe of nyne 1697 Drvden rtrg, Georg iv aoo He gather’d 
first of all In Spring the Roses, Apples in the Fall i8ao 
L Hunt Indicator No 49 (1822) I 389 The absurdest as 
well as the most impious of all the dreams of fear. 1834 
Medwin Angler tn Wales II 163 We made the best of our 
way back to Tregaron, 189a Bookman Oct 27/2 The most 
dogged of fighters, the most dangerous of enemies. Mod, 
Which is the elder of you two? 

b. elhpt. Of all iofany) » most of all; especi- 
ally. 

? 1370 Robi Ct^le 58 He trowyd of alle thynge, Hys 
bredur schulde have made hym kynge. ^1460 Towneley 
Myst XI 31 Blyssed be thou of alle women 1594 Shaks 
Rich III, ni 1 68 , 1 doe not like the Tower of any place 
1732 "BexLUSXj&H Alcihhr i S s It is what I desire of all things 
1870 Trollope Phtneas Fvm 400 The Earl desired it of all 
things 1885 Manch, Exam 20 Oct. 5/1 He, of all men, 
should have some sympathy with doubters like himself 
c Of («//) other, and the like, m which other 
after a superlative is illogical (unless ^ong had 
the notion of ‘singled out frorn^ ‘ taken from*). 

CX380 Wyclif Sel Wks HI 34a Cnstis viker shulde be 

S orerste man of obir, and mekerst of obir men 1470-85 
Ialory Arthur x, xiv, Thou art fayrest of alle other 1539 
W Cunningham Cosmogr Glasse 82 The place most excellent 
of other in the Earth for pleasure 1605 Shaks. Macb v 
viii 40faUmenelselhaueauoydedthee, 1635 A. Stafford 
Fem, Glory 43 It comes to them the last of all other 1667 
Milton P L iv. 324 The fairest of her Daughters Eve 
X884 Times (weekly ed ) 17 Oct. 4/4 It is the thing of all 
others that we want you to do. 

d. (One) distinguished out of a number, or out 
of all, on account of excellence ; also with lepeti- 
tion of sb , sometimes intensive, as in the Hebraistic ^ 
Song of songs, holy of kohes \ so booh of hooks, man 
of men, heart of hearts, ^ 

1382 Wyclif Song SoU, Heer gynneth the booc that is 
clepid Songus of Songis. iS 94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
III III, That man of men 1684 Bunyan Pilgr xi, 169 Now 
the Glass was one of a thousand X83X Macaulay m Life 
SfLeti (1B80) 1 . 243 He gave me a dinner of dinners x866 
W Collins Armadale iv. 11 II. 270 The new sailing-master 
IS a man of ten thousand 

44. Followed by a possessive case or an absolute 
possessive pronoun. 

Oiiginally partitive, but subseq. used instead of tbesimde 
possessive (of the possessor or author) where this would be 
awkward or ambiguous, or as equivalent to an appwitive 
phrase, e g this son M mine this my son; a dog of 
John's = a dog which is John's, a dog belonging to John 
(All the early examples, and many of the later, are capable 
of explanation as partitive ) - 1. 

a X300 Cursor M 6480 pi neghbur wijf ^erne nognt at 
haue, Ne aght \GSit nor best, Trin beestl of his, ne inai,ne 
kiuue c X374 Chaucer Treylus i 4^ (348) A frend of his 
bat called was Pandare, c X386 — Monk s Prol 13 Any 
neighebore of myne, cx4cio Gamelyn 241-2 ‘Now 1 haue 


fulSl. 1724 Df Foe ( 1840) 255 This was, 
a false step of the general’s 1870 Lowell Study Wind, 2 
It IS positive rest to look into that garden of his. 

46. Without prec partitive word, as obj of a verb, 
or pred. after be «a portion of, one of, some of, 
some. Mostly arch, 

tr. Baida's Hist, iii. xx. 246 Waes he of discipulum 
Aidanes [erat de disafulis] cxooo iELFRic Saints' Lives 
II. xxvL 260 Ic hsebbe of Sam stocce ^e hu heafod on 
stod fxooo — Gen iii 6 Heo. genam ba of bms treowes 
wsestme. cxooo Gos/ Matt xxv 8 Syllx^usofeoivrum 
ele c X2Q5 Lay. i 4473> I ban norS ende jif heom of bme 
londe. Ibid 3x771 He at of ane uisce z^-70 Alex 
Dind 126 pan comaundede be king cofli to mche Of pat fre- 
liche fhit CX386 Chaucer c T Prol 146 Of smale houndes 
hadde she bat she fedde With rosted flessh ^1450 Merlin 

1 23 Like as thei hadden ben of the slayn. X597 Shaks 

2 Heiu IV, iL IV 3S4 Is shee of the Wicked ? i654-’66 Earl 
Orrery Parthen (1676) 535 To lose of his own Men, or to 
kill of the Kings, were equal advantages. 17x0 Steele 
Tailer Na 166 ? 2 You see of them in every Way of Life, 
and in every Profession. x8ao Keats Ode Nightingale 1, 
As though of hemlock I had drunk 1890 Healy Insula 
Sanctorum 92 When the horses tasted of the grass, they 
both fell dead. 

b After fartdke (also formerly part, par itcipaie) 
c Antecrist in Todd Three Treat IVyclf(z8si) 138 
Crist parted wib folke of poodis b^t he had x6zz Bible 
Ram XU ij And thou . with them partakest of the roote 
and fatnesse of the Ohue tree. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Pai • 
then (1676) 687 My looks participated of my hopes. 1848 
FitzGerald Letters, etc. (1889) 1 , 191 Whose turkey I ac- 
cordingly partook of 

46. = One of, a member of; hence, belonging 
to, included in, taking part in 
X425- [see Counsel sb 6] c 1440 Ttndale 1671 He was sum 
tyme with hym of raeyne 16x5 G. Sandys Trao 103 
Their Priests were of his councell m all businesses of im- 
portance X657 Cromwell .^21 Apr. in Carhle, Who 
were all of a piece upon that account 1673 Ray yottru 
Low C, 36 If any desire to be admitted of the University 
^1709 At!cins Pari ^ Pol Tracts (i734> 15 Keble, of 
Counsel for the Lord B 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
IV 348 , 1 am ever o^arty against myself. x8o6 Jefferson 
Writ, (1830) IV. 47 Tracy has been of almost every com- 
mittee during the session 1845 Browning Lost Leader 1, 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, Shelley, 
were with us; axBgg Macaulay Hist Eng axih, V, 83 He 
had not been sworn of the Council 

b- Followed by an adj. in the superlative — 
one of, some of, something of ; formerly also advb, 
:= as a thing of. 

iS/^VoALh Erasm. A_^oph 2x2 b, The matter gooetb not 
all of the wurst. xs^B — Erasm Par fohn 7 If any man 
do not vse all of the best that thing whiche of his nature is 
the very best, Ld Herbert Hen, VIII (1683)293 

Those who thought the late Proceedings to have been of 
the severest 1709 M rs. Manley Seer Mem, <1736) I 109 That 
Satisfaction .. ne was now afraid came of the latest to him* 


Satisfaction .. ne was now afraid came of the latest to him* 
1877 J D Chambers Div Worship 230 The bread should 
be of the whitest and finest 1878 Fr. A. Kemble Rec, of a 
Girlhood II. I 35 My person was indeed of the shortest 
XIV. In the sense Belonging ox pertatmng to \ 
expressing possession and its converse i ‘the owner 
of the house’, ‘the house of the owner \ 

Formerly expressed by the genitive, and still to some 
extent by the possessive case (with transposition of order) 
The use of of began in 0 £. with senses 47, 48, expressmg 
origin After the Norman Conquest the example of the 
French de, whu^ had taken the place of the L genitive, 
caused the gradual extension of qr to all uses in which OE. 
had the genitive . the purely possessive sense was the last 
to be so affected, and it is th^t in which the genitive or 
'possessive' case is still chiefly used Thus, we say the 
Kinfs English, in preference to the English of ihe King', 
but the King of England m prefeience to EnglMid's King, 
which is not natural or ordinary prose English. 

47. Belonging to a place, as a native or resident. 
This occurs in OE.with the sense of origm=‘ springing 
or coming from, belonging by origin to’ (properly iib) , in 
the iith c this passed into the sense ‘belonging to as 
inhabitants or occupants’, 'living m’, and so of things 
‘situated in or at’. 

0893 K i^LFRED Oros, Contents n vui, Hu Gallie of 
Senno abracan Romeburg Ibid ii in § 3 Mutius an raonn 
of Saere byrig a^O E Chron, an 896 Da men of Lunden 
byrig 971 BlicU Horn, 71 Hit is se Nadzarenisca witga 
of Galileum „ 

XX37-54 0 , E Chron, an 1137 F 2 Hi suencten suyoe 
be uurecce men of [jc land mid castel weoroes Ibe/L F7 
pe ludeus of Noruuic bohton an xristen cild c 1x75 
Lamb Horn 129 Det weter wes li 5 e and swete J>an folce 
of Israel, pe wes sur and bitere alle hon monnen of >an 
londa ri2o5 Lay 632 pa. cnihtes of Jian castle. 1382 


I aeve here, the clothes of myn that longeto tM oeoae inac 
she hath loyen in. 1502 Prtzy Purse Exp Eli&ofV vrk 
(1830) 79 A yong hors of the Quenes 15*7 R T-HORNE in 
Hakluyt Voy (1589) 252 Two Englishmen, friends of mine. 
153s CovERDALB Micoh vii 8 0 thott enemie of myne, 
rewyce not at my fall x6oo Shaks A Y,Ly, \\ 8a Lo<*e, 
here comes a Louer of mine, and a loner of hers. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 102 That sacred head of thine 1638 
Ld Diguy, ate, Lett cone, Reltg,\ (1651) i Many personall 
defects of mine own 1687 Congreve Old Bach, m Ads- 

bud, who's in fault, mistress of mine? 1718 Watts Ps 
III. VI, Thou hast inclin’d this heart of mine Ihy statutes to 


and deuoure the cedris of the Liban 1523 l.d ISerners 
Froiss I. 102 They of the towne wyst nat wher the 
countesse was become. 1568 Grafton Chron II. 331 They 
of London, namely the honest Citizens were greatly afrayed 
x708 Lond, Goa No 4464/8 Nathaniel Ogborne of Chipping- 
sodbury , Cheese Factor 1830 Lindley Nat Syst Bat, 
g8 The Bkck Birch of North America. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess ii 34 We of the court 
t>. Belonging to a place, as situated, existing, 
or taking place there ; belonging to a place or 
thing, as foiming part of it or of its equipment, or 
as attached to 01 derived from it (m which sense 
it approaches the partitive) 
c XXM 0 , E Chron, an 1102 peofas .. breokan |)a raynstre 
of Burh. Ibid, an 1116 On pisum yican geare baernde call 
bat mynstre of Burh.. and .call ba maste dal of ba tuna 
tfMSo Gen. * Ex, 469 Tubal . Wopen of wigte and tol of 
grifWel cuSe e^te [read fe^te] 1375 Barbour Bruce ^ 
324 He salit, and left the giund of Spanje On north half 


hym, Rolls of Parlt IIL 650/1 Robert Tirwhit Jus- 

tice of the Kinges Bench. 2424 Paston Lett, I 13 On the 
yates of the Priorie of the Tnnite chirche of Norwiche. 
x6o8 WiLLET Hexapia Exod 165 The fables of his religion 
as he impiouslie calleth them. 1613 Purchas Pilgrime^e 
{1614) SS9 The Deserts of Lybia have in them many 
dras 1639 DbGrey Compi Horsem, 306 Take of the oyle 
of Aspick one ounce 1756 Mrs Lennox tr Sully's Mem 
11, (1778) 124 One side of the barncadoes 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias vii xvi, F 13 Innumerable articles of housekeeping 
1843 Fraser's Mag XXVIII 698 Napoleon reached the 
plains of Gera. X844 Lingard Anglo^Sax Ch (1858) I. rii. 
125 Companionb of his exile. 1891 Law Times XCII. 107/1 
The 8th section of the Act. 

c. Belonging to a time, as existing or taking 
place in it. 

1526 Tindalb Matt, V 21 It was sayd vnto them off the 
olde tyme (Wyclif to eld men ; 1611 by them of old time]. 
X540 Prymer title-p , With the Pystels and Gospels of 
Sondayes and bolydayes m Englysshe 1560 Daus tr 
Sleidane's Comm 378 b, Your letters of the xxi. of 
December, 1656 Earl Monm tr, BoccalinTs Advis fr, 
Painass n xc (1674) 243 They finished that which ap- 
pearedso dreadful to men of former times.' xSji Thackeray 
Eng H nm i (1853) ^3 A man of that time i86r M Pattison 
Ess (1889) 1 , 44 The massive and imposing style of the four- 
teenth century 1870 Bryant Iliad I, iv lao By rules like 
these The men of yore laid level towns and towers 1885 
Manch Exam 15 May 5/7 A thing of the near future^ 
1893 W P Courtney in Academy 13 May 413/1 The best 
landscape gardeners of the day 

48, Belonging to a place as deriving a title from 
It, or as Its lord or ruler, as kttjg, earl^ bishop, 
ahbot of 

Piob. also from the notion of origin. Rare in OE. till nth 
c , when it became the regular equivalent of Fr de, of and 
itb object being found in apposition with a genitive case 
c 893 K iELi>R£Df77£U I. XI, § I Alexander, Priamibes sunu 
Jiaes cyninges of Troiana Jjsie byn^, xenom Jjses cyninges 
wif Monelaus of Laecedemonia Creca byns* zo .£1 fric 
Gen XIV 10 Da feollon da cmingas ofslagene of Sodoman 
and Gomorran jiaera manfulra i^eoda a 1070 O E Chron. 
an. 1066 (MS, C) Harold cynmgc of Norwegan [Laud MS, 
Harold se Nonena cyng] and Tostig eorl. czzan Ibid an. 
X102 (MS E) Se cyng and se eorl Rotbert of Beeiaesme. 
Ibid an 1104 Se eorl Rotbert of Noimandig and Rotbert de 
Baeiesme liul an 1120 Seo cyng of Engle lande and se of 
France Se eorl of Flandrand and se of Pu nti w e 1205 Lay. 
24459 aerchebiscop of Lundene eode an his riht honden 
and bi his luft side >e [like] of Eouerwike 47x425 Lvdg 
Assembly of Gods 4^ Godfrey of Boleyn. x6xa Shelton 
(/ r/?4?) The History of Don Quixote of the Mancha 177a 
Hartford Merc Suppl 18 Sept. 2/2 [He] created Loid 
Herbert, Baron Herbert of Cherbury and of Ludlow 1791 
Boswfll Johnson 28 Apr an 1778, Mr John Spottiswoode 
the younger, of Spottiswoode Mod The King of Great 
Britain, Prince of Wales, Aichbishop of Canterbury, Duke 
of Wellington, Earl of Derby, etc 

b. Related to a thing or person as its ruler, 
superior, possessor, or the like. (Akin to the 
objective genitive, sense 34; and sometimes inter- 
changeable with a possessive case, esp. when the 
object is a person.) 

1x27-31 0 E Chron an. 1127 He wms legat of done 
Romescoct c xaoo Ormin 298 Moysacs wass hsefedd maim 
Off Issraaele }><^ode Ibid, 344 patt streon patt wass 
Allraabhtis Godd, & King off alle kingess, & Preost off alle 
preostess ec c 1250 Gen, ^ Ex 29 Fader god of alle dinge. 
Ibid 122 Of euenlcou^t, of euenlcsed, Was etSe mad mooer 
of sped. 1382 Wyclif Luke vm. 41 He was prince [1526 
Tindale, etc,, a ruler] of a synagogue — a Cor, 1 3 
Blessid be God and the fadir of oure Lord Jesu Crist, fadir 
of meraes and God of al comfort c 1386 Chaucer Knight's 
T 8x Creon That lord is now of Thebes the Citee. 1424 
Paston Lett 1 . 16 The Stywardof the seyd Due ofNorffolk, 
of al hese lordshippes in Norffolk and Suffolk 2596 Shaks, 
Merch, V nr 11 170 But now I was the Lord Of this faire 
mansion, master of my servants x6x8 J Taylor (Water P ) 
Penniless Ptlgr Wks (1883) 62 The Master of the house. 
i66a Stillingfl Ortg Sacr, 1. iv § 3 Gideon the Judge of 
Israel 17x2 Steele Sped No 496 f 2 The father of him 
was a coxcomb 1846 McCulloch Acc Brii, Empire (1854) 
II. 2x9 The dean of guild, or head of the Merchant Company. 

49. Belonging to a person (etc.), as something 
that he (etc.) has or possesses ( *» the possessive 
genitive, and akin to the subjective, sense 17.) 

In OE always, in ME most frequently, and in Mod Eng. 
preferably expressed by the genitive or possessive case, 
except when for some reason this i& difficult or awkward, e. g. 
in quots 1386 (second), 1596, 1895 
c Z2O0 Ormin 666 Jiff itt, sej? be wlite off ennglekinde. 
a I w Cursor M 20063 (G6it ) Ur aun Langage of J>e 
norjiren lede, 1382 Wyclif x Cor, 1 12 Fotboth 1 am of 
Poul [Vulg PauTi\ forsoth I of Appollo, treuly I of Cephas, 
forsothlofCnst {Old. GregOffsPastC axoPa.\x\as Apol- 
lan Petres Cnste&l e 1386 Chaucer Knight's T, 70 In the 
temple of the goddesse clemence. Ibid. X34 The bones of his 
frendeb that weren slayn 1535 Coverdale Ruth Contents 
1, Ruth the wife of the one sonne. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr Glasse 177 The soules of men and women 1590 
Spenser F Q n, 11 13 The children of one syre by mothers 
three, 1596 Shaks Tam Shr, v 1 He is heire to the 
Lands of me sign ior Vincentio xTpo Tyrrei l Hist Eng 1 1 . 
820 The Ayries of Hawks 17x2 Pope Sped No 408 F 5 The 
Milk of a Goat x8o8 Forster Perenn Calend ax May, The 
leaves of plants. 1886 Fall Mall G 17 July 5/7 The tomb 
of England’s first martyr 1895 Lam Times C. 133/a The 
widow of a man who had been killed at a level crossing. 

b. Belonging to a person or thmg as a quality 
or attribute (Also inteichanging with the posses- 
sive case, esp. when ihe object is a person, animal, 
or space of time, as ‘ a month*s salary*. 

C1220 Bestiary 119 Dur3 grace off ure dri^tin, ax3od 
Cursor M 27033 For grettnes of his gilt CX386 Chaucer 
C, T, Prol. 39 To telle yow al the condicion Of ech of hem. 
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C1450 Pol, Rel ^ L Poems 104 It 5 s of }>e for to forgyfe 
Alkyn treroas both more and mynn. isoa Aknolde Chron. 
(rSit) 280 In ihe tendir age off you a 1548 Hall Chron.i 
Heu, VIII 248 b, The value of the grounde so^ ly tie. 1559 
Avlmer Haybor(me Hivb, Ihe welfare or ilfare of the 
whole lealm X604. Shaks Ot?i* iv 1 ao6 But yet the pitty of 
iL lago; oh lago, the pUty of it, lago, xfi48 Ri^altsi's 
Dejence 109 Woids cannot express the barbarousnesse of it 
X714 Addison ^cU No 556 r 14 The chief Tendency of my 
Papers. 1793 Smcaton histone L, § 239 The little irregu- 
larities of bonng i8oa RIab. Edgeworth Moral T* (i 0 i 6 ) 
I Pref. 8 The scene of ‘The Knansack* is laid in Sweden. 
X843 P Parlays Ann IV 346 The breezeless stillness of the 
summer air z886 A thenseum 30 Oct 560/3 His failure seems 
• .to be due to a want of singleness of aim. 

50. Belonging to a thing, as something related 
m a way defined or implied by its nature ; e g. the 
catisSi effect y origin^ reason, result of\ the cor tela* 
five, cotmtetpaH, viatch, opposite, original of\ a 
copy, derivative, tmage, likeness of, the square, 
cuke, logarithm, tangent, differential, or other 
mathematical fiinction of See under these words 
CX200 Ormin 7o5 Hiss sune shollde ben Bigmning off hatt 
blisse, C131S- [see Cause ^ 3 ] <?X386- [see Errccr 

1389- [see Copv si ] Z483 Cax roN {? de la Tour £ iv, 1 he 

B ige of her face .was cause and occasion of suche 
e countrefaiture. 1559 W, Cunningham Cosmogi. 
Glasse 71, 1 am glad you understand the leason of it. x6ox- 
[see Correlative jA] 16x7- [see Counterpart] 1639 Laud 
JVks (1S49) II 277 No good cause can be assigned of it. 
1646- [see Cum- so ], X709 Steell TafterlJo 130 r jo The 
Anniversary of the Birth day of this Glorious Queen X776 
Maiden Aunt II x6 , 1 informed them the cause and event 
of my ramble 1804 Mitforo Inq Pnnc* Harmony Lang 
(ed a) 405 The analogy of the language 1807 Hutton Course 
Math II 281; We may also derive the fluxion of any fraction, 
or the quotient of one variable quanti^ divided by another 
1847 Lytton Lncreita gi Wait the effect of the cataplasms 
I have applied, 

51. Belonging to an action or the like> as that 
to which It relates. 

1534 Ende of felycitie [see End si X5] 1593 Shaks 

Lncrece 113 Far from die purpose of his coming hither. He 
makes excuses for his being there. 1677 Marvell Corr 
Wks 1872-5 II 540 Those two days afforded lule matter of 
writing x8ia Jefferson ]Vnt (1830] IV 175 It would only 
change the topic of abuse x886 iVorld i 3 Aug 18 The 
weather is the solitary topic of conversation. 

XV. Indicating a pint or space of time, 

52. At some time during, in the course of, on 
App taking the place of the Com Teut and OE genitive 
of time. Now onV m the colloquial iTfan evemng 0/ a 
morning, of a Sunday a/Urnoon, and the like 
[gax 0 M, Chron, (MS. A.),t>a aefter ilcansameres 

f^egadorode micel folc hit cxxoo Ibid an 47 Pis was J>es 
feorSes ^earea his rices c xaos Lay 2861 Fure pe neuer ne 
ajKObtrede, winteres nesumeres Ibid, 3255 Heo wolden 
feden b^ne king dseies and nihtes ] xjSa Wyclif Gen, xx 
8 Anoon of the ny^t [1388 bi ny^t] rybynge, Abimalech [etc 1 
1473 Presentm Jtmes in Surtees Mtsc, (1888) 23 Maid 
abalt & afrayd his neyghburs of PalmsondaL x^ Shaks. 
Mi^ N 11. i 253 There sleepes Tytania, sometime of the 
night 16x2 Acct -ik IV, Wray in Antiquary XXXII 214 
Great thunder ,, and also the like of ne w yeares day following, 
1657 Manchester Court Leet (18B7) IV, 2x2 For buying 
and selling pullen both of one day X74X Richardson 
Pamela II. 149 Of a Thursday my dear Father and Mother 
were marry’d. 1741 C*tess Pomfret Corr (1805) III 178 


Arsatia 1766 Goldsm Vtc W xxu. Your poor father and 
I have suffered very much of late, xSxa Byron Ch, Har, 
] XXIX, Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckless queen 
X885 Laut Times LXXIX iSi/x The duties.. have been 
veiy much lightened of late years 

XVT. In Locative and other obsolete uses. 

Many former uses of ^are difficult to clasa Some of 


of the place assembled of an evening 1899 W J Knapp 
Ltph Borrow 1 . 79 The father made hts last Will and Testa- 
ment of a Monday. 

b Sometimes the genitival -s is retained ; peih. 
often understood as plural. Cf A-itights, 

1710 ChiESTERF Lett (1792) I. Ixvjii xoo [To] sleep sound 
of nights X753 A Murphy Grafs Inn Jml, No. 50 [They] 
begin to drop m here of Evenings X820 Lamb Elia Ser i 
Cknst s Hosp 35 Yrs ago. Shut up by himself of nights. 
1849 Thackeray Pendenms xix, £)ice can be played of 
mornings as well as after dinner 

c. Of this date, dating from this day, (5(f. and 

US,) 

1866 Glasgow Trade Circular, The Subscriber has 
retired of this date from the Company, z88z Schouler Hist, 
U S W 284 All interdictions against Great Britain would 
cease of the same date [loth of the next June] 

63. During, for (a space of time). (In later use 
only with a negative ) Ohs, or arch, 

CX369 Chaucer Bethe Blwunche 1105 , 1 was warlshed of 
al my irf)rwe Of al day after 1:1374 — Troylns v 282 This 
Pandare Jiat of al ]pe day by-forn Ne myght haue comen 
Troylus lose. 0x400 Bestr. Tray 13456 The biggyng ., was of 


lone tyme beleft. c 1430 Syr Gener (Roxb ) 1723 N^athanael 
of al that longnight For verrey sorow iioght slepe might xsaa 
Ld Berners From I x 10 They wist nat of two dayes 
wher they were. 1587 Mascali Govt, Cattle, Hogges (1627) 
265 Glue him no meat of an houre or two after. X63X Weever 
Ane, Fun Mon, 220 That he should not weare a shirt of 
three yearea 1674 P Henry Dianes 4- Lett (1882) 267 It 
had not rayn’d of many weekes before 1760-72 H Brooke 
Fool of Qual (1809) IIL 73 Not seeing or hearing from 
him of a long time X833 S Austin Charac, Goethe ll 334 
Persons whom we have not seen of a long tjme 
64 Of old, of yore, of late, of late years, and the 
like, prob orig. were in sense 2 5 but have come 
to mean In or during the time specified. 

FZ400 Des^, Troy 13454 Thedur kynges wold come by 
custom of olde, For to hunt at the hertTiy the holt sydes. 


Misties .bothbredd and also buried 1634 Sir Herbert 
Trm rtS Cazbeen is that Qty which of past ages was cald 


arose from a confusion with on, or erroneous expansion of 
a,o^ on [kpref \ O prep >), or of Sc. tC for x'= m Otheis 
were app. due to confusion of constructions Without en- 
deavouring to distinguish these, examples aie here given in 
various senses. 

f 66 In sense on Ohs , colloq , or vulgar, 
c 1380 WvcLir Sel Wks III. 357 Ws is not groundid of 
Crist. 1380 in Eng Gilds (1870) 4 (jf peyne of a pond wax 
to )je bretherhede, 1440 J Siiirlev Deihe K* James 23 
Thare heddes set upe of the gates of Sent Johannes Townc 
13x6 Tisi Ebor (Surtees) V. 80, I will that myn ex« lay a 
stone of my grave and that an ymage of our Lady be sett 
of the same. 1535 Covcrdale Mark vi 33 Many , ranne 
thither together of fote. 1589 Marptel, Epit, (1B43) 60 lie 
bestow a whole booke of him. Shaks. Mach V, 11 
11 104, 1 am sure he had more haire of his taile then I hauc 
of my face 1597 Lylv JVom in Moone 111 11, Of that con- 
dition I am yours. 1604 Meeting of Gallants at Ordinal ie 
(Percy Soc) 23 Fulling downe a house of Fyre, 2607 
Bckkbr Knt 's Conjur (1842) 63 Mercurie (that rims of all 
the ermnds betweene the gods) 1621 Bniy Wills (Cam- 
den) 167 Dcsiringe he would bestowc some of my hows- 
holde of my brother Nicke. x66a GuRNAiLC/fr in Ann 
XXIV. §5 (1069} 318/2 They turn their back of that liglit 
x668 Dryden Even, Love iv. 111, A mischief of all foolish 
disgmsements 1 1736 Earl Waldfcrave in Bucclench MSS 
(Hist MSS Comm ) 1 . 389, I could not light of the Due . 
till yesterday. 1746 Wtsiky Wks, (1872) II 15 She might 
send him of an errand. X777 Sheridan Sch, Scand v 1, Ob, 
plague of his nerves I 

t b esp. with side, hand, pait, or similar word 
Cf, F. du chU de, L. ah, ex parte, etc. Ohs, 

* 43 *"S® Ftigden iRolls) I 93 Assyria bathe' on the este 
parte of hit [ab oriu^ Ynde, of the sowthe [ab austro) Media, 
of the weste parte ihe floode of Tigris 1:1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay man ni. 73 Of the one side of it [a high rock] 
was betyng a gi ete river. 1526 Tindale Rev xxii. 2 Off ether 
syde [ex utraque pnriel off the ryuer was there wode off 
iyfc *535 CovERDALE I Mocc, V 46 They coude not go by 
It, nether of the right honde ner of the left, X548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk, Com, Piayet Offices 23 Of theyr parte a great token of 
charitie. 1379-80 North Plutai ch (1676) 66 Of his Fathers 
side, he was descended of King Codrus 1583 Stocker Civ 
Wanes Lowe C 1. 64b, They of all handes bestirred 
them. 166a J Davies tr Oleanud Voy, Ambass 300 En- 
clos’d of all sides with a high Wall. 1708 Burnet Lett 
(ed 3) 136 They thought the Advantage was wholly of that 
Side 1779 Forrest V(^, N Guinea 83 Six banks of paddles, 
three banks of a side. 

1 60. In sense in. Mostly Ohs 
c X430 Lydgate Lyke tkyn Audience, etc, go in Pol, Rel 4 
L Poems a8 Antonye and poule Lyuyd in desert of wil- 
fulle pouert. 1523 Ld Berners Froiss 11 cxlvt [cxhi] 
403 They . , made the greattest reuell of the worlde 1346 
Nottinghajn Rec IV 131 He dothe soofTer the horses of 
the market. 1368 Of conscience [see Conscience sb xoj 
1609 Bible (Douay) Nnm xxxii 17 Because of the lying of 
wayte of the inliabitantes 16x3 Hibbaldstow, Lincolnshire 
MS, Court Roll, Those that are resident of their house 
which they keep comons for 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Conq 
II 1 , 1 have just been mortified enough of all conscience. 

1 67. In sense at (or mi) Of all, at all * F 
du tout (see also Ava) Ohs 

1419 Seaichers Verdicts in Surtees Misc (1888) 15 Twa 
postes be set in of hys coste. I axsfio Wycket [eCi Pantin 
j8aB) p xvii, That her two sonnes . myght syt one of hys 
lyght syde & one at hys left syde. ax^ Hall Chron , 
Hen, VI 137 All other grayncs, wer sold of an excessive 
price, above the olde custome CZ550 Cheke Matt, xx ax 
y‘ yees mi ij sones mai sit thbon of yt right hand and 
th'bther of left hand 1588 A. King tr. Camsius' Caiech ' 
220 Thay hauing in thani selues na merits of al. x6^ 
W, Walker Idiomai Anqlo-Lai, 94 It is cheap of twenty 
pounds. 1696 T. F. Merchants Ware-ho, 32 They look 
very fine of the Price 

1 68. In sense to Ohs, 

1323 Ld Berners Fiotss I cccciv 702 They set fyerof 
dyuers vyllages in Flaunders. 1604 E Gbimstone Hist 
Siege Ostend 68 He would set fire of one of the Magazine 
1 59. In sense by. Of himself, by himself, alone. 
(?^j»(Cfl 2 b) 

X34^o Alex ^ Bind, 33 We ben sengle of us silf, & se 
men ful bare 1603 Bacon Adv Learn, i vii § 9 She was 
solitary, and of herselfe. x6a6 — Syha § 323 Another apple, 
of the same kind, that lay of it Self ^ 

i*60. In sense of A prep,^ (= on, in, into) : 
of thre = A-theee, in three fall of^ fall a-, 

V OY ) 782 The grehound wolde nowt sessed 
be, Til that adder ware toren of thre. 1431 Rolls ofPai If 

V 2x6/1 For asmoche as the persones. named, hath been 

n aboute > cure Roiall persone. x6w Marvell 

Beh, Transp 1. 269 Others fell of oyling and furbishing their 
Armour. 

+ 61. In sense %vith Mostly Ohs (See also 26 d.) 
1523 Ld Berners Frmss, I ccxul 262 Then they fell in 
communycaaon of the lord Charles of Bioys, and of the 
lord lohn of Mountfort z8a6 Cobbett Poor Marts Friend 
11, These severe critics found fault of this working: 

Longf. Span, Student i. v, Padre Francisco I Padre 
Francisco 1 What do you want of Padre Francisco I 
XVII Phrases 

62. a. Of followed by a sb. forms attrib or advb 
phrases ; as, of age, of a certainty, of choice, of 
consequence, of course, of force, of hn, ^ of life, of 
necessity, of purpose, of right, of a truth, of use, of 


•wrong, etc • see the sbs. ; also of old, etc. in 54 
^h. Of followed by an adj (or adv.) formerly 
formed advb. phrases [cf F davant, de loin, de 
nouveau, etc ] : of before, of cei tain, of enough, 
of ere, of far, of fore, of fresh {of afresh^, of hard, 
of high, of light, of mo7€, of new {of anew), of 
night, of ordinary, of ihe same. Ohs exc. m of 
a sudden, or as repr by worn*down forms 111 a* 
{afar, afresh, alight, anezv), 

1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 592 Ac no3t vor han hat o))cr maide 
he louede more of inou. Ibid. 8018 A worse peire of inou 
be ojwr suj>l>e him brQ3tB ^1x423 Cursor M 10748 (I’lin ) 
Jf he spoused were of ere 0x470 Henry Wallate xi. 293 
In my mater, as I off for began, 1 sail coiiteyn, X483 Caxi on 
G de la TourXiv} b,The deth that of nygne folowcth them. 
e X489 — Sonnes of Aymon 11. 62 He called of lityghe, 
‘Baionsl fcepe well that Reynawde sCiTpe not*. Ihrd iii. 
1X0 Began the batnyll of a fresUe x6oo W Watson Beca» 
cordon (1602) 62 They being of fresh tormented. x668 H. 
More Dw, Dial, L 59 That the same thing may ..be pro- 
duced of a fresh. 

63. Of forms the last element of many preposi- 
tional phrases ; c g. because of, by means of, by 
reason of, for fear of, for ihe sake^ of, foi want op , 
m behalf of, in case of, in conifa) ison of, in cotne* 
quenceof in face of m lieu off in legard or icspcci 
of, in spite of, instead of\ on account of, on behalp 
of, on condition of, on the point of\ etc. See the sbs. 
Of*, pefix\ the prepositional adv. Of, Ofi', m 
comb, corresp. to OS af, ON, af, Goth, af-, 
OHG. ah-\ L. ab*, Gr diro-, Skt apa*, foinnng 
compounds of different ages 

1. In vbs. and their derivatives of Germanic or 
OE. age, retained in ME., but now obs. In these 
the onginal literal sense ‘away, off’ seldom siu- 
vived even in OE ; the compound veib, formed 
by the dose union of particle and verb, having 
usually imdeigone a modification, extension, or 
transference of meaning, in which the original 
sense of the elements, esp. of the particle, was 
obscured or lost. Examples; ofhoJd to hold from, 
withhold, ofscdie to put away a charge, deny, 
oftktnk to disjjlease, gneve, ofask to ask for, get 
by asking, ofelep to call for, ofsend to send lor. 
Of* fiequently added to theveibal notion that of 
‘to do away with, finish off, ^Icstioy, kill’, as 111 
ofslay, of sting, of tread ; of ‘ to injure, hurt *, ns in 
q/lic, ofset, of sit*, of ‘to outdo or overcome’, as 
in ofride, ofnm. Closely allied to this is the 
sense, in participial adjectives, of ‘overcome or 
exhausted with the action expiessed by the vb as 
in of eaten, offought, ofliungaed, oftlmst. Words 
of this class which came down into ME will he 
found in their alphabetical places. 

In ME. of* before a cons, was frequently reduced to il, a*, 
and thus identified in foim witii several other prefixes of 
different origin see K* prefix, and Or- prefix^, and cf. 
Adown,Of-hunglred, A-hungi rld, Oi iiiiRsi, Athirst, etc. 

2. In later combinations of OE and ME. age, 
the sense of the two elements remains manifest, the 
particle being usually « ‘ off’, the union 13 much 
looser, the pjwtide being m vbs. mostly separable, 
with its position depending on the syntax. It was 
only in pples., verbal adjs,, and sbs., that the com- 
bination became more or less pcimanent. In the 
1 6 th c., ^ in this connexion passed imperceptibly 
into off*, winch is always the form m later com- 
binations Hence these naturally attach themselves 
to Off- prgf, under which see the ME. examples 

Wr, prefix'^, in ME appears sometimes to repre- 
sent an earlier a- OE. of being often phonetically 
reduced to a-, there arose a confusion between the 
prefixes, so that original a- was sometimes ex- 
panded to of*. See Opfjbab, Oppright, Opgiume, 
Opgrisen, Opken, Opsoape, Opwake (m some of 
whidi, however, of may be original). 

Of-, prefix 3, m ME, sometimes vanes with ofer, 
Over, from which it maybe shortened. Cf. Opgo, 
Opheab, Oftake. But tins cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from 0^*prep^ m the sense ‘outdo or 
overcome ’ as in ofrute, of run 
Of, erroneous form of oh, o}, 0 th conj. until. 

apocopate form of pof Though conj 
Ofala, vanant of Opolu a. Obs,, single. 

OfaU, obs. form of Offal. 

+ Of-a-sk,z». Obs [OE. ofdcsian, -dxian, f. Of- 1 
+ dcsian to Ask.] trans. To inquire, to ask for ; 
to get or learn by inquiry. 

c xooo ^LFRic Gen, ix. 2x Da he ofaxode hwst his suna 
him dydon. axxoo in Leg. Rood 7 pset hio )w;r ofaxian 
scolde J)a halgan rode. exM St. Keneltn 343 in E. R. P. 
(1862) 56 Heo of eschte what men hit were, X340 Ayenb, 
X53 He ne deh iio{nDg bote hit by wel of acsed and y-trid. 
cx4^St. Alexius (Laud 6sa) 362 Whan hai mi^tten nou^tb 
sprae, Ne hym of axen in no ^de. 
tOfca*le(n,^/.ix. Obs. [OE., f. 0F-l + r»/<r; 7 , 
pa, pple. of calan to be cold. See also Acalk,] 
Affected with cold, chilled, frozen^ 
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ffioooiELFRic II. 248 Petrus stod ofcalen on Sam 
cauertune 1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 6580 bat water vpward 
It stey So )jat is hupes smortc and of cafe [vrr. of cold, of 
cal, acolde, colde] were ney 

f Ofcle^pe^ tf O&s [OE ofchpian^ -efyptan^ 
f Of- chpian to Clepb, call ] mis To call foi, 
summon, get by calling, 

c xooo iELi-Hic Saints' Lives 11 {Bitgenm) 219 Butan heo 
mid hreame hyre hraeddingc ofelypode 13,. JiT. Alts 1810 
He ofclepith his chaunselerc cx^ioAri/i 
Vp him stirt sir Fortiger And ofcleped his chaunceler 
Ofdaw, variant of Adaw Ods , to wake up, 
recover from a swoon 
Of-down, ofdune * see Anowir, 
f Ofdra'Wi Ods [f. Of- 2, Off- r + Deaw 
V ] lians. To draw away, draw to oneself attract. 

4x1225 Ancr R 258 ]>eo )>et ofdrauh^ ear Jms luue of 
o 3 ei. Ibid, 386 Muchel jeoue of-draweS luue^ Ibid 399 
Uorte of-draweti of us ure luue touward him 

t Ofdre*de, Ohs Chiefly m pa ppk, i of- 
dr^ed(d), a-3 ofdred, 2-4 ofdrad, afterwaids 
j educed to akred, Adbad, q. v. [f. Of- + OE 
dtm&an to Dbbad; in OE. only in pa pple.] 
bans. To terrify, frighten; pa, pple. frightened, 
afraid ; refl. to fear, be afraid 
cxcsaaAgs Gosp Matt xxv 25 Ic ferde ofdrsed, and be- 
hydde Jjin pund on eorhan 113S-54 O £. Chroiu an 1135 
Wuii^eR men suiffe of uundred & ofdred ax2oo Maial 
Ode 43 (Lamb. MS ) Ne J?erf he hon of-dred iTnn , Egert, 
ofdrad, yesus adredj of fute. Ibid (Jesus MS ) per 
we muwen beon aferd and sore vs of drede [7 tin ofdrade, 
Egert, adrede, Lamb adreden] <?x205 Lay 7575 His 
men weoren ofdredde [cizyS adradde] dsxgoo Asswnp, 
Virg (Camb, MS ) 91 Ne beo no^t ofdiad peg ihc beo her 
at^oo K Horn. (MS O) 302 Wei sore y me of drede 
IMS L adrede] pat hye wile horn mis rede Ibid 1205 
Wei sore hyre of dradde p-it horn child ded were ^1380 
Svr Ferranl 3723 Alle pay waxen sore of-drad 

I OfdrtL*xik6Xi, V, Ohs In 2-3 Oivi, off- 
drunnonen. [f. Of- + Drubken trans To 
drown, svtrallow up in water. 

ciaoo Ormik 14611 peer halig waterr att te funnt Off- 
drunnenepp alle smness Ibid, 14852 Famoness genge, 
patt wass oflfdrunncnedd 1 pe sm 
Ofeald, variant of OroLD a., Ohs , single, 
t Of-ea*m, » Ohs. Also 2 of-em. [f. Of- i + 
Earn v ] trans To earn, deserve. 

C1200 Tnn Coll Horn 189 He haue^ per purh forloren 
heuene wele and of-eraed heUe pme. a 1225 Anci R. 188 
^if 30 polieS wo ge habbe '5 worse of-earned. Ibid 194 Sum 
liLunge IS & sum mislikunge, pet of-eameld muche mede 

Ofen, Ofer, obs forms of Oven, Over. 

Ofer, oferre, obs. forms of Afar. 

Off (POj j P^’^P » Forms * 1-7 

of, (5 ofe, 6 oflee), 5- off (Se. dial aff). [Origin- 
ally the same word as Op, as explained imder 
that word ; off being at first a vanant spelling, 
which was gradually appropnated to the em- 
phatic form, 2. e. to the adverb and the preposi- 
tional senses closely related to it, while of was 
retained in the transferred and weakened senses, 
m which the prep is usually stressless and sinks 
to (ov) Off appears casually from c 1400, hut of 
and ^/’were not completely differentiated till after 
1600 cf A, 3, B I.] 

In. this article are included all examples of the ^d^ 
whether under (a) the earlier spelling of^ or (^) the later off\ 
but, of the prep , only those uses for which off is now the 
recognized form; for others see Of 
A. adv I Simple senses 
1 Expressing motion or direction from a place : 
To a distance, away, quite away , as in go, run^ 
drive off. Also expressing resistance to motion 
towards : as in heat^ hang, hep, ward off 
a, 971 Eliehl Horn, S Man sceolde mid sate on Sas world 
cuman, and imd sare of xewitan. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve s 
T Pro] 58 Leueful is wim force force of showue c 1485 
Ligby Myst in 379 Com of pan, let vs be-gynne 1526 
Pilgr Peif (1531) 80 Come of thou that art disposed 
to leue all for the loue of lesu ai^ Hall C/troii., 
Hen. VII ly 262 b, Peces of ordinaunce whiche diot of 
p 1567 Maptbt Gr Roiestia Neyther could we keepe 
off, our outward enimies, 1659 D Pell Im^ Sea 557 
To drive off his melancholy thoughts, 1726 G Roberts 
Pofir Years Voy 28 To send my Mate off with the Boat. 
1766 Goldsm Vic IV xvu,She is gone off with two gentle- 
men m a post chaise 1840 Dickens Old C Shop Mr. 
Quilp pul his hat on and took hunself off. xP^Laiv Times 
C S08/1 [He] succeeded m getting the animal undei con- 
trol, and rode off. 

a. cxoooLaws qfine c. 74 § aButon hehimwillefoeh^ of 
aceapian *523 Ld Berners Fioiss I, cxxxy 150 The 
kynge bought of su 1 homas Hallande, . and therle of 
Taiikernyll, and payed for them twentie thousande nobles 
p 1568 Grafton Lhroiu 11 , 170 With fayre wordes. [J>e] put 
them off foi that tyme j666 J Davies Hist Canbby Isis 
268 They will fall off from what they have promised 1707 
W Funnfli Vqy round World zS 9 A small matter of 
Money will buy off a great Fault, _ _ , - 

c In nautical lang, ; Away from land, or from 
the ship , also, away from the wind. 

*6x0 Shaks Temp \ 1 S3 Lay her a hold, a hdd, set W 
two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off 1611 Bible Acts 
xxvii 32 Then the souldierscut off the ropes of the bojU^d 
let her fall off Wl prec zia away] ax6zx Beaom. & Fil 
TIaerry ^ Theod. iv. 11, I would I had A convoy too, to 
bring me safe off. 1697 Dampibr Voy. I 13a If? J»tood off 
VOL. VII, 


to Sea, and we plied up under the shore. 1699 Ibid II ii 
22 Then she would fall off 2 or 3 Points from the Win(L 
1723 G Roberts Four Years Veyi 27 To sail to the Isle 
of Sal, and bring off all the People X8S2 Nares Seaman^ 
ship{^ C)xoT Nothing off To brmg the ship’s head nearei 
to the Wind. 

d ettipt. Gone cffT, jiisl going off. Also^ 
fallen or falling asleep 

1791 *G Gambado' Ann, Horsent ix. (1809^ 106 My 
horse was off with me in a jiffey 1815 Chron. m Ann 
Reg 16 He raised himself up. and said almost inarticulately, 
‘ I am off *, and expired. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess 
(1863) 76 I m off for the Red Sea. 1852 Mrs Smythies 
Bnde Elect xhv. Come, Geraldine, it is time to be off! 
i86i H Kingsley Ravenshoe xxxviii. He was as fast of! as 
a top. 186s Dickens Hr Mangold's Prescript v 32 < Why, 
you're talking in your sleep I ’ “ What was I talking aboutr 
. Greek, I think but I was just off too * 

2. At a distance, distant. Often after a state- 
ment of the distance ; also m Afar off, Far off 

a . a X500 Gregory Citron, in Hist, Cod Citizen Land. 
(Camden) 213 One come and sayd that she was ix myle of 
1526 TiNDALEilAn?/ xxvL 58 Peter foi owed hyni a farre of 
[ro xWi c m, x6xx off]. 

*573 J Sandfohd Hours Recreat (1576) 213 Greete 
a redde roan and a bearded woman three myles off. 16x3 
PuRCRAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 6x0 A little off runneth a River 
1638 Sir T Herbert Trtw (ed. a) 14 We see the Cape or 
extreame point of Africk 12 leasees off x6yx R Montague 
in Bvccleuch MSS (Hist. MSS Comm.) I. 501 These are 
projects a great way off X7.» Fielding Tom Hones xv 
XU, A street or two off *874 Dasent Half a Life II 173 
We shall meet at Oxford in October, not much more than 
a month off x8^7 Hall Caine Chrtsiian xi, Glory stood 
off from the looking-glass and looked 

b. Naitt 

X697 Dampier f’iy I 44 In the morning we descryed a 
Sail off at Sea 1726 G KoBERrs Four Yeais Voy 26 , 1 lay 
off at an Anchor 

Q.fg, Distant or remote in fact, nature, character, 
feelmg, thought, etc. Ohs or arch, (in Gr. Bntain). 

«x555 Ridley Wks 173 So far off is it that they do 
confirm this opinion of transubstantiation, that [etc.] 1571 
Buchanan Detect Mary B iv. So for was it of that hys 
lodging and thynges was prouidit for him that he found 
nat any ane token toward him of a freindly minde. X607 
Shaks. Cor. 11. 11. 64 That's off, that's off az64x Br. 
Mountagtt Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 280 Cmsar was altogether 
off from thinking it probable. 1887 Preset Banner (U, S ) 
Oct, The leader ,is not merely off on the subject of future 
probation, but also with regard to the Lord's day. 

3 . Expressing separation from attachment, con- 
tact, or position on\ as in to heah, cast, cut, pvt, 
shake, take off, etc 

a, ciooo Ags, Gosp. Matt v. 30 sif l>iu swiSre hand \>t 
aswice, aceorf hi of & awurp hi fram }>e c laoo Tnn, Coll 
Ho»u 139 He hit bad of acken exm S, Eng. Leg I 32/98 
po is heued was of i-smite 1362 Langt. P P/. A v 170 
penne Clement ]}& Cobelere caste of his cloke CX449 
Pecock Repr, 1. x. 52 Y wole leie myn arme to be smyte of. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, III 449 He of his claithis 
suddantlie hes done. 1568 Turner Herbal hl 54 Yelowe 
scales whiche with a hght occasion fall of. 1571 Digges 
Pantmn, il xix O uj b, To cut of from any Trapezium, 
what part therof ye list 1646 J Hall Horae Vac. 67 The 
taking of the Plumets of a clocke to make it goe in the 
better Order X703 Moxon Meek, Exere 59 Good Steel 
breaks short of all Gray. 

p 138a Wyclif Matt xix. 7 To geue a Iitil boke of 


1568 Tilney Marriage C ivb, [He] bit off his owne 
tongue 1637 Star Chasnb, Decree § 30 In the putting off 
the knots, a 1756 Mrs. Heywood Nevt Preset^ (1771) 43 
Let it stew then strain it off X834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales II 154 The ball struck one of the metal buttons on 
the breast of my coat, and glanced off x886 Manc/i Exam 
22 Feb. 6/1 The entire surface of a country divided off 
into farmsteads. .. 

b. fig In quot. 1710 foi ‘off their hands’. 

1576 Fleming Panopl Episi 356 Let us shake off this 
slouthfulnesse. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc Poems xxiv 75 
Cast of thy comfort 17x0 Steele Tatler No 248 f 8 The 
common Design of Parents is to get their Girls off as well 
as they can, 17x1 Addison Sped No los f 3 Will laught 
this off at first as well as he could. X777 Watson Philip II 
(1839) 121 The people threw off the reserve wluch they had 
hitherto maintained 

c. With ellipsis of pa. pple. = cctne, cut, fallen 
off', esp./t/^ or taken o^as clothes ; no longer on, 

a 1425 Cursor M 7211 (Tnn ) [My streng|>e] is he seide in 
my heie If hit were of, I were not J)on No stronger >en 
anober mon 1530 Tin dale Praci, Popish Prelates Wks. 
{1373) 350/r When the ring was of, he commaunded toburye 
her x6o2 Marston Antomo's Rev n 1 Wks. 2856 I 90 
Enter Balurdo with a beard, halfe of, halfe on 1724 De 
Foe Mem Cavalier {1840) 211 With some of his clotlies 
on, and some off 1797 A>iecd Ld Chatham (ed 6) I. xiiL 
233 The Idossom was off, and the fruit was set x86B Laai 
Rep 3 C P. 423 The horsehad his bridle off and a nose-bag on 
4 . So as to mlerrupt continuity or cause discon- 
tmuauce, as m heah off, leave off, declare off, etc. 

«. c 1340- [see Break v. 53] * 3^7 Trevisa Higdenp^m 
VII. 377 Leve of [L Desute\ Alwyn, wi)? W good wille 
c U7SRaiifCoiJ^arJ72 Is nane sa gude as leif of, and mak 
na mair str^e 2596 Spenser F Q vi. v. 36 His deuotion . 
breaking of . » 

P 1567 Maplet Gr Forest 31 b, It will soone wax 
barraine, and leave off fruit bearing 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 43 Upon Saturday they break off work 
s^or by an hotirr 28x8 Sporting Mag III 9* 'JJe mat^ 


does not seem to be anxious to make his proposes ot 
marriage Bookman Oct. 27/2 2 ola began by being 


an idealist He has not left off being one Mod, To cut 
off supplies , to turn the water or gas off 

b DiSLontinued, slopped, given up; no longer 
in opeiation or going on. 

1752 Mrs Lennox Fem Quia i v, His illness having 
been only a violent head-ache, being now quite off, 1760 
R Hcber H orse Matches ix. p xw, Match off, by consent 
2785 Mrs Fletcher in Wesley's Sirm. Ivii nr 12, Wks 
1811 IX 36 His fever seemed quite off 1882 Daily News 
15 Aug 9/ 1 He understood that the whole negotiation was 
now off xpoi Scotsman 22 Mar 5/4 When football is ‘off ' 
aiid cricket not yet ‘on ' Mod The gat, is off at the meter 
The water has lieen off for some hours 

C. treettsf Of a person* Disengaged, done with. 

2710 Steele Tatler No 223 f 5 A Youth married under 

Fourteen Years old may be off if he pleases when he comes 
to that Age 1818 Scott ‘ Old Song' in Br Lamm xxix, 
It IS best to be off wi' the old love, Before you be on wi' 
the new 

5 . So as to exhaust or finish; so as to leave none; 
to the end , entirety, completely, to a finish ; as 
to char off, dnnk off, pay off, polish off, work off. 

e 2440 St Hohn 228 in Horstmaim Altengl Leg (i88i) 471 
you saynede J>e coppe swetely and suppede it off syne 
15^ Maplet Gi . Foi esi 47 Socrates compelled of malicious 
ludges to take y« Cup, and so to dnnk it off t66o 
Marvell Cort Wks, 2872-5 II 18 Some seauenteen shipps 
to be payd of 2818 Cruise Digest (ed 2) II. 267 Contented 
to pay off the mortgage, 1883 Gilwour Mongols xvn 202 
No set form of liturgy to be got off by heart and repeated 
G A Smith Isaiah II xu 202 We do not kill them 
off by gladiatorial combats 1897 // estvu Gaz 20 July 7/2 
These two will have to shoot off the tie for the Bionze 
Medal 2900 Ibid, 13 Det 9/3 What is known amongst 
breeders as ‘ feeding off' for table poultry is a thriving industry 
b. Finished, woiked off, done with work 

1683 Moxon ATech Exerc , Printing 385 A Press-man 
usually says, I am off, meaning he has wrought off his 
Token, his Heap, his Form 2707 Heabne CoUeef 26 Aug 
(O H S ) II 56 V^en je Text of Livy ij, off I will consider. 

6 , In the way of abatement, diminution, or decay , 
as m to fall off cool off, go off^ also, to be off. 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 222 Judgment was 
stayed and the Costes taken off 1797 Monthly Mag, III. 
SOI Out of eveiy thousand men, 28 die off annually 1826 
Examiner 695/2 The novelty had gone off a little 1862 
Lowell Btglmi P. Poems 1890 IL 260 They’ll cool off when 
they come to understand 1893 National Observer 7 Oct. 
536/1 The place seemed to have gone off a good deal 
7 In all senses, off may be followed by from \ 
formerly, and still dial, by of. 

a. 1526 Tindale Matt viii. A good waye off from 
them 2542 Boorue Dyeiary vui. (1870) 246 Stand 01 syt 
a good waye of fiom the fyre 1697 Dampier Voy I 109 
The wind is commonly off from the Land 1872 Carlvle 
in Mrs C,'s Lett III 200 She wished to be off fiom the 
July bargain 

b 1593 Shaks 2 Hen VI, 11 1, g6 A fall off of a Tree 
2667 Marvell Corr Wks 1872-5 II 224 The Lords and we 
cannot yet get off of the difficultyes risen betwixt us 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr i 49 About a furlong off of the Porteis 
Lodge, X712 Steele Spect, No 306 F 6, I could not keep 
my Eyes off of her 2775 P Oliver in T* Hutchinson s 
Diary 7 Dec I. 581 A Rehell Pirate taken off of Cape 
Ann 1875 P. Brooks New Starts lu Life vui 129 If j ou 
could have filled his pockets with gold, and feasted his 
hunger off of silvei dishes 

Il In phrases and locutions. 

8. Off is used idiomatically with many verbs, as 
But, Come, Dash, Get, Go, Look, Mask, Pami, 
Pass, Rattle, Show, Take, etc. q.v. 

0. I 7 sed with ellipsis of come, go, take, etc., so as 
itself to function as a vb Off with - take or put off 

c 2205 Lay, 5084 Awei he waxp his gode hreond . & of 
mid heie bume. 14 W Paris Cnstine 295 in Horstmann 
A liengl Leg (1878) 287 Hire hede shalle ofe fulle sekyrly 
To morne i6n Shaks Wmt T, ii. in 63 He off. But first, 
He do my errand 1627 Rich: Irish Hubbub (1623) 04 He 
that pledgeth must likewise off with his cap 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav iii If hee returned without victory, hce 
knew his head should off 1646 N, Lockyer Serin 19, 

1 cannot hand off nor heart off. 1753 Foote Eng in Pans 
n. Wks, 1799 I 58 We'll off m a post-chaise directly Alod 
vulgar collog He off and bought another 

D. esp in imperative phrases. stand off! 

be off I Off with yoit be off! 

X594 Shaks Rich. Ill, v, m 344 Off with his sonne 
George’s head. i6ox — Alts Welli l r6B Off with 't while 
'tis vendible 17x7 E. Smith Plmdia v sa Off, or I fly 
for ever from thy sight 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11 vu, F i 
Off with you 1 and do not return. 1822 Byron Vis. Hudgm 
xciii, Some cned ‘Off, off 1 ' As at a farce 1877 Spurgeon 
Serm. XXIII 402 Off with your caps and throw them up 
and cry ‘Hurrah 

10 . J^tght off, straight off, straightway, forth- 
with, immediately. See Right, Straight. 

11 . Subjoined to well, ill, better, worse, badly, com- 
fortably, and similar advbs , and after how (' How 
are they off?*)* ^has the force of ‘-circumstanced’, 
‘-conitioned*, esp. as regards command of the 
means of life ; well off, in good circumstances, etc. 
Rarely attnb. or as adj. 

This prob arose from the phrase come <j^(Come v. 61 f) 
One who has ‘ come well out^ of a doubtful affair is said to 
be ‘ w^ out ' of it , so one who has * come well off ' from (or 
in) a struggle may be said to be ' well off' , cf esp quots 
1733-62 The most common use may be explained as ^ that 
has come off, or fared (well or ill) in the battle of life, 

1733 Swift Apology, Since I 'scap’d being made a scoff, 

I trunk I'm very fairly off 1741 Richardson Pamela II 
251 Let me sit down, Miss, anywheie . for I have been 
sadly off 2762 Goldsm, Ctt W, Ixxxviii, Marriage is at 
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ptesent so much out of f^ishion, that a lady is very well off, 
who cau get any husband at all 1776 C Lee in Sparks 
C<?;r Amer Rev (1853) H 485 How are you off in the 
article of intrenching tools ? 1845 Mozlev Land Ess (1892) 
I, 179 The cleigy . had lost the advantages of obits [etc ], 
and were miserably off x8sx Ht Mayo Fop Sitpe^ si (ed 2} 
1B6 The earth is the best off 1865 Dickens Mut Fr iv 
xii, I am m another way of business. And I am lat^r 
better off 1873 Mrs Oliphant Innocent III xxi 351 He 
was not well enough off to marry, 1S84 H Spencer m 
Contemp Rev June 772 While to tlie well-off the exaction 
means loss of luxuries, to the ill-off it means loss of neces- 
saries. 1884 G Allen Phihsiia III 161 They are very 
badly off poor people *888 J. Payn in lUustr* Loud 
Hews TO Mar 236/1 A well known and well-off man of letters. 
12 Mtiher off or 071 ^ either one way or another, 
in any way. Netlhet' off7io7 without reference, 
irrelevant {^6)x cf. ^neither here nor there^; irreso- 
lute, fickle, See also Off and on 
*540 Latimer Uh Serm bef Edw VI (Arb ) 159 It was 
neyther of nor on, to that that Paule snyed. 

B prep, 

I. Of motion or direction. 

1. Of removal from a i^osition 07t^ attached io^ or 
t 7 t mitact 7vzth (anything) Away from, down fi om, 
up from, so as no longer to lie, rest, or lean on. 

a a Bss 0 E Chron an 797 Her Romane hine of his 
setle aflieindon Exaeo 'Jnti Coll Horn 20^ We hahbefl 
don of usbeealde man ^:*ao5 Lay 30802 pat maiden., 
droh of hue uingre An of hue ringe a *300 Cursor M 
15024 (Cott ) Branches hai brak o [GOtt,, etc of] hogh *398 
Thevisa -Sfl? i/i DeP R xvii 1 (1495) 592 Leiies fall of trees 
in wynter tyme. c 1440 Generydes 2798 Of his hors he felle 
vppon the playn tx.Perhfts' Prof Bk lu § 209 93 To 
deliver seism of land by foice off a feoffment is to remove 
all peisons of the land *665 Marvpll Corr Wks, 1872-5 
II 184 Our navy is speeding to chose the Dutch again of 
our seas 

p c *400 Maundev (Roxh ) li 6 Foure groynes of pc 
same tree }>at his fader ete j>6 appel off Ibid vi 20 He 
takes pe ryng off his fynger *568 Grafton Cb?on, II 89 
His kerchefe was pulled off his head 1596 Sitaks, Tam 
Shr IV 1 80 How she waded through the durt to plucke 
him off me, *600 — A V L,j in 16, 1 could shake them 
off my coate 1670 Narborough mAcc Sev Late Vcy, i, 
(17x1) 84 And gathered seveial green Apples off the Trees. 
1711 Addison Sped No 159 F 7 Take thine Eyes off the 
Bridge, said he 1743 H Walpole Lett (1857) I 226 A man 
falling off a ladder 1873 Kingsley Prose Idylls 129 The 
sheep have been driven off the land below. x88t Keene 
Six Months in Meccahvu 158, 1 came across an object that 
nearly brought me off my beast. 

b. pff. From resting, depending, determining, 
etc, upon OJP onds Hands, oiie's Head : see the sts. 

n. <7x380 Wyclif JVks (1880) api Vnderstond, ge kingis, 
and schaak of Jou rudenesse, je Jsat jugen loiidis 
/3 idoiSiiAKS AlVsWellw 111, 250 Thou hast a sonne shall 
lake this disgrace off me 1724 De Foe Mem Cavalier 
(1840) 264, I had persuaded him off that 1737 Bracken 
Famery Impr (1757) If we took such Foals off their 
Dams the fiist Week they were diopt 174a Fielding 
J A n draws iv 111 , He haih taken several poor off our hands. 
1809 Malkin Gtl Bias i ii ? 3 An lioaest jockoy who would 
take It [ray mule] off my hands x88p J. S Winter AfM, 
Bob (i%r) 152 That woman must be goiijg off her head, 

2. Of souice : From the hands, charge, or 
possession of; esp. with take^ buy^ borrow^ InrCy 
and the like. Also expressed by Fbow. Cf Of 

*535 CovcRDALE 2 Chi OH XXXV. XI And they kylled the 
Passeouer, and the nrestes toke it off their handest and 
sprenkled it 1669 Sturmy Manners Ma^ 1. 33 These 
Lines are taken off a Scale, that is divided into 20 parts to 
an Inch. Ibid 60 Take off your Scale of Kqual Parts with 
your Compasses idg £753 Hogartr Aiud Beauty x, 108 
It was drawn from a plaster-of-Pans figure cast off nature 
1885 48 d- 49 Viet c, 41 § 9 (3) A giand jury may , , present 

any sum, to be raised off the county at large for the 
purpose 1891 C. James Rom Ripnarole 36 A villager 
had come,, to know whether Blincoe ‘ would take a goose 
off him*. 1897 Daily Hews 1 June 3/5 She admitted 
borrowing the */ off the plaintiff. 

3. Of material or substance ; with dine, eat^ etc, 

18*5 W H Ireland Scnbbleomama 305 He always.. eats 

a supper off pork steaks, nearly raw 1828 P Cunningham 
N S Wales (ed 3] II. 213 Each day the convict sits down 
to dinner off either beef, pork, or plum-pudding. x86x G 
Meredith Evan Harnniton viii, An old gentleman who 
had dined there four days in the week, off dishes dedicated 
to the particular days. 

4. Of deduction, or abatement : From. 


*833 Alison Europe (1849) I 111. § *5 259 The suras, . which 
she saved off her allowance Med, To get something taken 
off the price 

II. Of position. 

6 Away from being on , not on ; etp, no longer on. 
t Ojfthe stones, off the city pavement, out of the town 
[1:1330 R. Brunhe Chron (1810) 141 If I were of lond, J>e 
werre suld sone bigjmne ] 1688 R Holme Armoury m, 
235/1 It is reported of the Spanish Dominions that the Sun 
is never off some part of it. 1759 Brown Compi Farmer 
112 As soon as the dew is off the ground 1797 Mrs Rad 
CLIFFE Italian »i. They aie all off the bridge now <*x^5 
Hood Ode imitated fr Horace, Not thus the city streamlets 
flow ; They make no music as they go, Tho’ never ‘off the 
stones'. *870 Gd, Words 133/a You can scarcely find 
footing when once off the beaten road 
b. jdff Of state, or condition : (a) Away from 
(something normal or usual). (^) Not occupied 
with, engaged in, or bent upon ; disengaged from. 

168 * XtVrcuKLL Brief Rel, (1857) I 67 The grand jury for 
Middlesex were about finding a bill against the Kangs 

S iards as rioters, but they are now off it x68a- [see 
UABE 5 b] x^ Dampier Viy, II L 166 Finding it to be 
r® have been off his Bargain xgos Wolcott 
(P Pindar) Pmdamma Wks x8xa IV. *«, T am off my 


feeding 18x6- [see Feed i b] Examiner 

She was scolding him, because he was off work 1851 H 
Mayo Pop intpeisf (ed a) 79 The attention is off duty 
X894 Doile Mem S Holmes 215, I have been off my head 
ever since the blow fell 

6. Distant from {lit and 

atbvj Middleton Widoivm 11, Two mile off this place 
M05 Addison Italy About Two Miles off this Town *863 

(iEO Eliot Routofa xiv. He caught sight of Tessa, only 
two yards off him. 1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) 1. 
73 White, or a little off white 
b JNateL To seaward of ; opposite or abreasU 
of to seaward, also, away from (the wind), see 
Wind. See also Opf-suobb. 

X669 Sturmy MartnePs Mtt^ iv 138 Ready to give his 
best Judgement of his Distance off the Shore X707 W. 
Funnell Voy round. World 126 Off it lie two Rocks or 
small Islands, *726 G. Roberts Fom Years Voy 3 The 
Stagg Rocks off the Lward. *776 Gibbon Decl, <5* F xiu, 
(1827) I 426 The fleet ..had been stationed off the Isle of 
Wight x8x3 Examiner 4 Jan 6/1 The enemy keeping 
two points off the wind. *879 Froude Cvesarwi 256 A sea 
battle,, was fought off the eastern piomontory of the Bay 
of Quiberon 

7 . ellipt. Opening or luining out of 

184s Mrs Carlyle Lett I 3x2 In Mary’s little room (off 
my uncle's) *851 H. Mayiifw Lond Laboin II 225 
(Hoppe) Watling-street, Bow-lane, Old-change, and olliei 
thoioughfaresoff Cheapside and Conihill. x^ All Yem 
AViwrt No 66 372 In a small street off one of the west- 
central squares 

8 From off: « sense i, off from (A 7) 
rt*4as Cursor M 25596 (Fan*f) pen ihesus Jiou was tane 
fra of pe crosse in flesshe & bane, 1500 brcNSBR P' Q m 
111 43 Shall quite from off die eai tli their memory Ijl raste i 
X59S SiiAKS John i 1 *45 Would I niiglit neuor stmt from 
off this place, X7(58 Sterne Sent Journ (1778) I. 135. 
{Amieni^ Wiping them [tears] away fiom off the cheeks of 
the first and fairest of women. x8xp Byron Juan ii Ixxxviii, 
As if to win a part from off the weight He saw increasing 
on his father’s hc.irt Bon Gaultier Ball, 90 

lie lighted down fiom off his steed 

C. adj, [The adv, used aUnb ] 

(Aiising apparently from the dropping of the 
hyiffien 111 an adverbial combination thus off-stde, 
off side See Off- 4 ) 

* 1 . Situated farther off, more distant, farther, far. 
*856 Mrs Carlyle Lett II 286 To leap from the top of the 
wall, which was only high on the off-side. Mod, Hempi 
It IS on the ‘ off’ side of the spectator, 

b. Nant, Fartlier from the shore; seaward. 
x666 Loud, Gaz Ho 66/4 The Lilly Fiegnt, then in the 
off gage of her station, near tins Coast 1719 Dr Fon 
Crusoe 11 xii, Our men were at work . on the off side. 
1726 SiiELVOCKE Voy, round World 207 It was happy for 
us that our masts fell all over the off side 1745 Lond ma^, 
397 Whilst I had to do with this Ship, the largest of all got 
on my Off-Bow, put me between two Fires 

2 . Spec, a. Of horses and vehicles : Right, as 
opposed to the near or left side, on which the 
driver walks, the rider mounts, and the passenger 
enters a vehicle. Hence off horse (of a pair), off 
foctf Ug, wheel, etc. (Often hyphened ) 

*675 Lond Gats No. xcx>2/4 A black stone Horse, four 
years old, roweld for a lameness behind on the off-side. 
1708 Ihd N 0 4477/4 His off-Knee is broke 1721 Ibid, No 
5929/3 His Off Foot behind white. 1764 Museum Rusitemn 
II XIV 5a To drive the cart so as the off-wheel should 
go in the same tract that the near wheel went in before 
1780 Trans, Soc Arts VII 70 Enables the off-horse . . to 
walk in the furrow. 1800 Gentl Ma£- I 167 The [Mame- 
Iflke] rider always mounts on the off side of the horse 184* 
Syd Smith Let, Locking tn on Railways Wks, 1859 II 
234/x. I know very well the danger of getting out on the 
off-side *849 Db Qvincey Ettg^ Maikoach Wks 1862 IV 
3M With the haundb of our near leader we had stiuck the 
off-wheel. 1884 E. L, Anderson Mod, Horsemanship 1 11 
8 The nder should practise mounting and dismounting upon 
the right or off side of the hoise, as well os upon the usual 
side 1894 Doyle Menu S Holmes 25 Silvei Blaze with his 
white forehead and his mottled off fore leg 
b. CHcket, Applied to that side of the wicket, 
01 of the field, opposite to that on which the bats- 
man stands (z. e, m the case of right-hand batting, 
the side on the nght of the wicket-keeper). 

*850* Bat' Cnch, Mam 43 The long-stop is frequently 
obliged to cover many slips from the bat, both to the leg and 
Bligii m Ltllywki ids Crtchei A nn, 3 Some 
of his far-pitched balls on the off side^ 

3 . Lying off from, situated aside from, leading 
out of the main part. Cf. Q'wsprep, 7, See Off- 
4, in precisely the same sense. 

x8si Mayhew Lond Labour II aoi/i The ‘ off’ paits of 
St Paul’s Church-yard Ihd, 423/2 Friar street is one of 
the smaller off thoroughfares. 1897 W H, Thornton 
Remtn, 1 10, 1 rode with him one day to his off farm, .and 
bought my first horse. 

b. Off chance. Off-chance, a contingency out of 
the probable course ; a remote chance, a by-chance. 

x86x WuvTB Melville Good for Nothing I log To he 
sure, there is the off-chance of a settlement by a violent 
d^th *875 Times 2 July, It is always a very off-chance 
whether an officer may m quiet times have tjje slightest 
opportunity of finding his abiUues roughly tested 1893 
Stevenson Beach ofFalesa 144, I thought there was an 
off chance he might go hack on the whole idea. 

^ 4 , Said of a day, evening, season, etc., when one 
is » off work *, or when the ordinary work, business, 
or course of affairs is suspended, or does not take 
place or occur. The precise meaning depends on 
the context (Sometimes hyphened.) 

*848 Thackeray Van* Fair ix, It was with a team of 


these very horses, on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was brought 
to the Hall Ihd xwvi, She has to board two or three of 
her sisters in the off season x868 Yatls Rod Aland iii. 
Ill, In the off-senson [they] went round to tho diffeicnt 
watering-places giving a little musical entei tainment x88o 
Miss Braddon 3^tst as I am axw, Drivuig to Bl.ilUi- 
mardean on the off days x88a Gaidui 18 Mar xBv/i I.ast 
jrear being what we here cill the ‘off >e.'ir’ fur Apples 
1897 Manch Guaid 16 Ott , That m future all such 
meetings be held on ‘off days' m prefeiencc to ‘market 
days’ X899J PpNNBLL m Ret* LXV *23 This has 
been an off, a profitless, year in practical cycle construction 

6, In reference to the sale of excisable liquors : 
Short for ' off the premises as 111 off hcetice, sale, 
co7utmptio7t\ hence off-lucnsed, off-lue/tsee, etc 
iSox Leeds Meic 22 Sept 7 Five beeniousts ‘on ' .iiul six 
‘off^ licenses. 1892 W B KiuG'yion /uUmpufttui 6r A 
circumstance entirely due to the competition of the ‘ ofl * 
* licensee 1892 Daily Neivs 31 Ot t 3/2 'J'hiee lug gin 
palaces and a swarm of off-licensed houses 1897 Ihd, '‘H 
Aug 6/4 Fom uevr off-licences were granted by tile inigi 
strates *899 Ihvi, 19 M ly 8/s 'J bat luciiscd bouses should 
lie closed in England throughout Sundiiy, esicpt for one 
hour of off-salc at mid-day, and two hoiiis of off sale m llie 
evening 

T>, sh [absolute or ellipt. uses of the a<lj.] 

1. Nani « Offino 

*599 Hakiuyt Vty I 291 T he slnppe I ly ihwnit to wuiulu 
a flood, in the off, at the Southsoutheast moonu. 

2 The condition or fact of being off. 

ac 1669 Trapp 111 Spurgeon 7/ raJ- Hat* IN, cavi xo, I have 
had my offs and mj oiw, I hasc passed lliniugh si'vir.d 
frames of heart and Lempers of soul x89$ Miss Down 
Gallia xtg, I love to feel the on and off of the break and to 
watch Uic way the pole seems to fed its v\n> tliiough the 
traffic. 

3 . Cricket, « Off side : see C. a li. Cot/ib, off- 
dnve, a drive to tlie off. 

1857 HuGiirs Tom Blown ir. vlii, Johnson the > tiling 
bowler IS getting wild, ami bowls a half almost wide to the 
off, i88x htamiard 28 June 3/1 Whiting diove StiuUl to 
the off for four. x88x Daily Niws 9 July 2 Making an 
off drive for four i88» Daily Tel ig May. An offoiive 
for 3 i&>4 Daily Neivs 23 Nov 6/3 Steady rukivation 

of a break from the off is a better amusement than the 
piomature affectation of being an Arapliilryon 

4 . (See quot ) 

1829 [J, R Best! ^ TM Mem 257 To buy lamnin 
shue hogs or offs, lambs taken off from then motluis. 

Off, V [Elliptical (chiclly colloq. oi illiioiate) 
uses of Off adv , at length inflecled as a vb : 
cf. to Iir, to Hack ] 
tl. trails To pul off , to defer Obs, 

1642 Sir E Dering.S/ on Reliei 96 Tliu fuithci ilchatc 
of this was offed \pnnUd ofledj to the ne\t daj 
2 intr. To go off, make off {iHiknxtc ) 

1895 Westm, Gas 21 Sept, 2/1 He took down his Iial, an* 
off'd 

3 . Nant, Of a ship. To move off fjom shore. 
In pr. pple. q^ng, 

X862 Ogilvil (.Annardalo), Wc were offing at the tmw 
the accident happened 

4 . ti'ans To take off, eat off, swallow, lare, 

1887 Browning Fust Fi tends 76 Awaiting thy sign T’o 

out knife, off mouthful 

5 . To off imlh, to take off instantly. (Cf. Off 
adv 9.) illiterate, ox humoioits lolioq, 

1892 Daily Ne7US2‘^ Fdi. 5/1 Theyofftd with his bead, 
189s K. Graiiame Golden Are 56 When the Queen said 
‘Oil with lus head!’ she’d lia\e offed with your licad. 
1893 Pall Mall Mas Sept 11 1 ‘bo then be offs with his 
diamond ring ’ 

Off", prefix. The adv. ^occurs in combination 
with verbs, ppl adjs., vbl. sbs., and other fibs. In 
earlier times, it was written of-, as explained under 
Of- pref, 2 , but such of the ME. compounds as 
survived into modem Eng. were llicn written off-, 
which is the only form found in recent compoumis 
In verbs, generally, the combination is very loose 
(see I below) ; in participles used as adjs. the 
union IS closer, and in vbl. and other sbs. it 
becomes permanent, thoiigli combinations of this 
kind can be formed at pleasure whene\er the sense 
requires. In a few cases, the combination is so 
specialized m sense, 01 otherwise important, as to 
lequire treatment as a mam word. In verbs, tlie 
stress as now usually upon the root j m the other 
classes (2-4) on 0 ff-, 

1 , With verbs, off- (ME. ^-) enters into quasi- 
combmation, chielly as a separable particle, like 
Ger. ab- in ab-reisen, ab-schieibcn, etc,, in which 
the particle stands befoic the \b. only in certain 
syntactical conditions. In ME of wais frequently 
put before the vb. in the mfinitive, as in of ghde, 
of Jmv, and in this position (though usually written 
as a separate word m the MSS.) is often hyphened 
by modem editors (of-glide, of hew) \ modem 
prose usage prefers the order glide off, hew off\ 
but m the pples. the adv. is still sometimes put 
first, and is then sometimes hyphened to the vb. 
(as is regularly done in 2), ME. examples are 
the obsolete of-cwell, of-qtull (to kill off), of, off- 
drive, ofglide, pf-hew, of-hurl, of -race (to pluck or 
tear on), ofrive, of shear, of shred, of smite, of 
swipe (to cut off with a sweep of the sworn), 
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of-iear, of-turUy of-hvitch^ qf^weve (to twist off), 
cf-wip (to whip olT) Latei examples are off^chop, 
of- off-shake^ ojf-stmidi off-trmch^ etc., but these 
are exemplified chiefly in the pa. pple., where tie 
hyphen may be regarded as simply syntactical as 
m 2. See also Off-dbive, Off-load, etc. 

a i6i8 Sylvester Mmu Morialiite xh, Her head shee 
felt with whifling steel ^off-chopt c xaoo Ormin 8104 Forr 
j7Rtt sholldenn att hiss d:e)> pa riche menn ^oficwellenii 
cixi^Lum in O R Misc, 93 Pyne and dep him 

wile *of-dryue 1555-^ Phaer Mmid i Cijb, With the 
light of torches great the darke ofdnue atones C1400 
liimJand ^ 0 » 47s The Nasell of his helrae *of-glade 
<*1400 Dcsir* Trety 6474 Hondes [he] *ofhew heturly fast. 
Ibid G722 His helme "^of hurht, & his hed bare 1340 
Hampole Pr. Coitsc 6704 pe strenthe of hungie sal pam 
swa chace J^at pair awen llesshe pai sal ’^of-race Ibtd, 
7379 And thair awen flesscli *of-r^e and race rS7o^ 
Lajihardb Peramh Kent (1826) 219 They not their sinnes 
*of shake ax6t8 Sylve»5TER Job Triumph 11. 76 His 
fruit, yer ripe, shall be olPbhaken all xSpa Zangwill 
Ghetto II 20 We lest not, but stand, Off^haken our sloth 


Gower Couf 1 . 138 The leves let defoule m haste And let 
Wschreden eueiy biaunche. 1205 Lav 26071 ArSur 
of-toc hene eotend . . And pat pih him *of-smat [1275 of-smot] 
Ibtd 28721 pe king mid his sweoedepat held him*of swipte 
r39o Gower Can/ I 346 That he hire Pappes sholde 
*of tere Out of hire hiest 15x5 Barclay Rglo^es (1570) 
B V b, His nose and eares "'"off trenched were also c x^5o 
Will Palane 2590 William hent hastili pehett, and mehors 
pe lunde, And as sraartU as pei coupe be skinnes *of turned 
c xsao Szr Poutfs 3882 (MS. A) His sclauin ech palmer *of 
iwijte ex33o Arih Met I 6883 Iherwas mam heued 

*of weued a 1400 6tr Beues (MS S) 868 Her heued *of 
■W3rpt at a drau^te. 

2 with pres, and pa. participles, forming adjs. 
(stiebs on off\ as 0 ff-htien ( = bitten ofFJ, tasked, 
off-sloptngy off-standing^ off-thrown^ etc (Such 
combinations are possible with any pple. of suit- 
able sense.) See also Off-lyino. 

1568 Turner Herbal iii 43 It maye be called also Of- 
bitcn, because a pece of the roote is biten of. jBj4 H 
Fairtax Bulk ^ Schi* 47 The worlds whole throng of hard, 
Wide, and off-standing bodies 18x3 Coleridge Remorse 
iL 1 171 A small green dell Built all around with high off- 
sloping hills. 1853 Kane Grtnnell xlix (1856) 466 It 
has suiTOunded us with the off-shed fragments of the floes 
x888 Leland Pzaci Educ l 27 An offshooting twig. 

8 -With vbl. sbs. and nouns of action, forming 
sbs , sometimes concrete (stress on off ') ; off-cuithtg, 
offsetting^ offshavmgj offsiandtngj ^-taking^ off- 
tu) nmg ; off-break^ (a break oif), offfall^ offflow, 
off-look^ etc See also Off-falltng, Offscocibing, 
Off-cut, Off-go, Off-pbtnt, Offset, etc 
*5^3 Ji-WEL RepL Harding 182 The ofshauing of 
the World, and the vilest of all people 1391 B Bruce 
Serm (1843) 223, I have woven my web of life to the 
off-cutting 16x2 Woodall Surg Mate Wks. (1653) 185 As 
It were off-scouring, or off-shavings of the intestines 1674 
N Fairfax Bulk d* Selv 87 Two such worlds would touch 
without any more ado , there being no off-standing betwixt 
them 1796 Pegge Anonytit (1809) 352 Not imagining he 
could want any assistance on the off-setting 
1724 R Smith in ColL Dying Testvn (1806) 214 Not- 
withstanding of Mr Kid's off-fall from us iB&x Atlantic 
Monthly XLVIII 520 'I'he supei b outlooks and offlooks from 
Its windows and porch 189a G. M Rae Syrian Ch India 
19s Her ranks had been greatly thinned by the off break of 
Protestantism. 

4. with other sbs , usually with the sense, ‘ lying 
or leading off from the mam trunk, etc.’; as 111 
off-branchy off-draiity off-sptiry offstream. By 
omiasion of the hyphen, off comes to function as 
an adj . see Off us. Other compounds of off- with 
sbs. appear in their alphabetical places. 

*793 W Chapman {pttld\ Report on the means of working 
Woodford River, . . as an off-branch from the Lough-Erne 
and Ballvbhannon Navigation r83rMAYHLwZ<w?i/. Labour 
11 27 (Hoppe) The many off-streets and alleys which may 
be called the tributaries to those great second hand marts 
i8s4 fml R Agnc» Soc XV. i. 67 Crooked off-spurs of 
flat land 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr 224 An off- 
stream from the river Styx 1884 Kendal Men 8 Feb 
4/7 These smaller off-drains should be flushed mto the mam 
street drain 1890 Antiquary XXII 9 In an off-room is 
exhibited the Hermaphrodite statue. 1896 Westm Gaz, 
4 Mar 7/2 A very agnificant announcement is hid away in 
an off-corner of the Daily Telegraph 
Offage (i^’fed^). [f Off adv, + -AGE, as in 
htggage, garbage ] Refuse 
1727 tr Switzer's Praci Gatd vi. 1 267 Into beds made 
of the mowings of grass, offage herbs, greens, or long 
light dung. 

Offal (^'fal). Also 4 of all, 5 offale, -aile, 
6 offalle, -awle, 6-7 offall, 7-8 off-fall, (7 offell, 
uffal(l), 9 dzaL offald, offll [f. Off adv, Fall 
sb 1 ; cf Du. afoal shavings, rSiise, garbage, Ger, 
dbfall waste, rubbish, pi, parings, shavings ] 

1 . That which falls off or is thrown off, as chips 
in dressing wood, dross in melting metals, etc. ; 
the part which, in any piocess, is allowed to fall off 
or neglected as valueless or of no immediate use ; 
refuse, waste; also ply Scraps of waste stuff or 
refuse. Now only techn, or dial = offal com or 
ivheaty offal leathery offal wood (cf <5 a), 

1398 TREvibA BartJu DeP R sm iv (Tollera. MS ), Pe 
poudei of f>e offal of golde. Ibid, XVii. cxxxv (1495) 091 


Hulkes and ofall and out caste of come C1440 Piomp, 
Paro 362/1 Offal, that ys bleuit of a thynge, as chyppys, or 
oher lyke 1532 Huloet, Offall of beanes, /abalta is8x 
Mulcaster Positions xv (1887) 68 To digest the good 
numture, and to auoide the offall x^i Best Parr/i BAs 
(Surtees) 67 Every hives offell will serve to sweeten thi ee 
gallons of water, and to make sufficient and good meade of 
the same X663 Gerbier Counsel (1664) 49 To manage the 
uffal of the Timber 1736 BAiley Househ Did 514 1 hey . • 
distil their rum from the offal of sugar, 1776 Adam Smith 
I XI (1869) 1, 23s The offals of the barn and stables 
will maintain a certain number of poultry. 1876 Schultz 
Leather ManuC 284 The term offal applies to all the parts 
outside the bends 1877 N, Line, Gloss , Offalsy refuse 
I of any kind, but more particularly refuse corn xSSs IV. 
Wore Gloss , Offaly waste wood 
fb In collective sing, and pi.. Fragments that 
fall off m breaking or using anything j crumbs j 
leavmgs ; relics, remnants. Obs, 

1563-87 Foxe a, 4 * M, (1684) II 32S There were left 
twelve baskets, twelve maunds full of brokelets and offalls at 
that meal 1582 Stanyhurst jRneisit (Arb) 64 If Gods 
eternal thee Ust disseuered offal Of Troy determyn too 
burne x&si Burion Anai Mel iii 1 iii. ui (1651) 430 
Poor Lazarus only seeks chippings, offals. 1659 D Pell 
Jmpr Sea 295 Upon these Plancks, Yards, Masts, and 
offals of the Vessel, have all the Maimers got safe to the 
Shore 1786 A DIaclean Christ's Commtss in (1846) 156 
To partake of the crumbs and offals m commonVith the dogs. 
2 a. The parts which are cut off in dressing 
the caicase of an animal killed for food, in 
earlier use applied mainly to the entrails , now, as 
a trade term, including the head and tail, as well 
as the kidneys, heart, tongue, liver, and other 
parts. + Formerly also 111 pi 
0x420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 29 Take tho offal and tho 
lyver of tho swan In gode brothe thou setbe horn than 
1464 Mann, Househ Exp (Roxb) 543 Receyved .for 
the fete and the offaile of a boloke, mj d 1555 W. Watre- 
SIAM Fardh Facions ir vii 156 Some wlien thei haue 
slaine the beaste (m sacnfice), vse to laye parte of the offaile 
in the fire 1595 Enq Tnpe~wtfe (i 88 i) 149 The Butchers 
offals were thy sweetest ware a X735 Ardothnot (J ), He 
let out the offals of his meat to interest, and kept a register 
of such debtors in his pocket-book. z868 Daily News 19 
June, What is technically termed the ‘ offal * of slaughtered 
animals . . forms a most important feature of the metro- 
politan dead-meat trada 1877 Holdemess Gloss , Offal, 
the cuttings of pork when a pig id killed 

b. Contemptuously ; The parts of a slaughtered 
or dead animal unfit for food; putrid flesh, carrion ; 
also, opprobnously, the bodies or limbs of the slain 
1581 Derricke Image Irel 11 Fj, Though durtie tripes 
and offalls like please vnderknaues enoufe 1598 Shaks 
Merry IV iil v. 5 Haue I liu’d to be earned m a Basket 
like a barrow of butchers Offall ? and to be throwne in the 
Thames? — HamAi 11 608 , 1 should haue fatted all 
the Region Kites With this Slaues Offall 1667 Milton 
Z X 633 Till cramm'd and gorg'd, nigh burst With suckt 
and glutted offal 1735 Somerville Chase m 223 Dripping 
Offals, and the mangled Limbs Of Men and Beasts. 1828 
Scott F M Perth xv, Where is the hand.. Is it nailed on 
the public pillory, or flung as offal to the houseless dogs? 
X838 Prescott Ferd, < 5 * Is (1846) I, iv 212 Supporting life 
by feeding on the most loathsome offal, on cats, dogs, etc. 
1867 Baker Nile Tribut iv (1872) 61 A flodc of ravenous 
beaks were tearing at the offal 

3 , In the fish trade : Low-priced and inferior fish 
as opposed to those called prtzne *, esp small fish 
of various kinds caught m the nets along with the 
larger or more valuable kinds, 

1859 Sala T%v round Clock (x86i) 17 * Offal ' means odd 
lots of different kinds of fish, mostly small and broken, but 
always fresh and wholesome 1887 £ J Mather Horard 
of Dogger ii {1889) 19 Prune and offal were rigorously kept 
apart. The prime iish are soles, turbot, halibut and brill 
Plaice, haddock, cod, hag, etc. come under the technical 
name of offal 

4 . Refuse in general; rubbish, garbage. Now 
chiefly sing 

1598 Barret Theor, IVarres v. iv 137 Great pits to bury 
and to cast therein, the garbedge, filthinese, and offalls of 
the campe, X798 Anti-Jacobm No 9 (1799) 280 Express 
orders were given to afford them no other subsistence than 
the offals that might be collected in the streets 1877 S 
Cox Salv Pinndi iv (1878) 69 It became the common 
cesspool of the city mto which all the offal was cast. 

6 fig Refuse, offscourings, dregs, scum. Chiefly 
va collect stng 

iS8tMuLCASTERPtf«*0MJxxxvii (1887) 159 Thatbatbarous 
offall of all kinde of people 2590 Spenser F Q 11 ill 8 
The Miser threw him selfe, as an Offall, Streight at his foot 
in base hiumhtee x6oz Shaks ful C 1 111 109 What trash 
18 Rome? What Rubbish, and what Offall? 1728 Morgan 
A^ers I Pref a Those Varlets, generally the very Offal 
of the Ottomans 1828 Macaulay Hallam (1851) I. 86 
Wretches .whom every body now believes to have been .. 
the offal of gaols and brothels 
0 atfnb,cfc^%ad), a ht (See preceding senses.) 
X596 Stanford Churchw, Acc m Antiquary (1888) May 
an Chippes and offall woodd of the tree felled 1599 
Marston Sco Vtllanie iii xi. 227 Fed with offall scraps, 
that sometimes fall From hberall wits 1645 Quarles SoL 
Recant xi. 76 Fair Crops from offall Com are rarely found. 
17x7 tr. FreztePs Voy, 238 Offal Meat, which consists in 
Heads, Tongues, Entrails, Feet, . which they eat on Fish- 
Days. 1764 Museum Rusticum III. xu 40 , 1 supposed .. 
that they would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn W78 
[W Marshall] Minutes Agnc 17 Nov, 1776, Any offal- 
stick eighteen inches long answers the purpose 1825 
Esther Hewlett Cottage Comf, vi 49 Any offal milk. x88o 
Iwtes 2 Dec 8/2 For sale by auction, at Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, offal wood., about 30 tons H^Ckesh Gloss y 
Offal corny offal wheaty the lighter grains winnowed from 


the marketable samples, and used for feeding fowls iJflt 
J J Lalor in Cycl, Temp ^ Prohib 253/2 Patent, sole, 
harness, band and offal leather. 

y^.fig Outcast, woltliless, vile Nowesp dial, 

ci6a5 Rowley Birth Merl iir vi, The offal fugitives 
of barren Geimany x8m limes 5 Feb, Ihe last four 
years bemg the period of the hi— or offal ministry in this 
island, x^ Geo Eliot Mill on FI i iv, He’s an offal 
creator as iver come about the priraises 1877 Holdemess 
Gloss , Offaly worthless , vile. 

7 . Co/nb y as offal-eater. 

*889 J. Jacobs eEsap's Babies I 66 The refuse-eater and 
the offal-eater Belauding each other 
Hence O flfeUst {nonce-wd ), a gatherer of offal. 
1822 Sporting Mag IX 230 Athen®us, that offalist and 
great gatheier ofall town and country talk. 

t V Obs. [0 E. offeallaiiy f 0 f- -h fiallan 

to Ball ] ti ans To fall upon j to kill, destioy. 

a 1000 0 E Chron an 962 (Parker MS ) Sigfer'& cyning 
hme ofleoll cxooo ^liril Horn II 510 [pact treow] 
fornean offeoll tia fte hit ser forcurfon ^1275 Lay 28043 
Waweyii was offaile 1387 Trevisa Iligd^n (Rolls) VII 
535 (fllS. Harl 1900) T hat hir sone was ded and al hir me3 ne 
alayde and afalle Coit Tth D vu offaile] 

Off and on, adv.phr, {aiij., sb.) (See also O-ff 
AND OFF ) [Off adv 4, i c, 12.] 

1 , With interruption and xesiimption of action ; 
intermittently, at intervals, now and agam. 

' Of an on Torr Portugal 545, is app. a coriupt reading 
15^ Coverdale I Chron xx\ai i OiBcers wayiinge vpon 
the l^nge, to goof & on after their couise 1681 Nevild 
Plate Rediv, 107 A bloo<^ War ensued, for almost foity 
yciirs, off and on 1779 Greene in Sparks Coir Amer 
Rev (1853) II 272 They had been hammering upon the 
business for almost two months, off and on 1B60 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett III 41, I slept off and on all the way to 
Crewe. 

2 . Miui On alternate tacks, away fi-om and 
towards the shore 

<tix6o8 Sir F Verb Comm 29 , 1 plied onely to windward, 
lying off and on from the mouth of the Bay to the sea 1666 
Lond Unw. No 113/3 Their Convoyer in his leturn, standing 
off and on for high water 1722 Dc Foe Col Jack (1840) 
192 Some privateers lay off and on in the soundings 1852 
Th. Ross Hmnboldis Trav 1 . iil 146 The Captain pre- 
ferred standing off and on till daybieak 1894 CrocivEtt 
Raiders (ed 3) 66 She’s been beating off and on a’ day with 
her topsMs reefed 
b. Used prepositionally 

1708 Load, Gaz, No 4420/6 We lay off and on Buccaness 
all Day Yesterday i^g Falconer Did Manne (1789) 
s V Off, When a ship is beating to windward, so that by 
one board she appi caches towaids the shore, and by the 
other sails out to sea-ward, she is said to stand off and 
on shore, alternately. 

3 lu vacillation between connexion and the 
levexse ; with a see-saw policy 
a 1641 Bp Mountagu Acts ft Mon, (1642) 467 In this sort 
stood the Samaritans wavenng off and on with the Jewes 
a long time 

4 . ht. To play off and on wtlh, to talce off and 
put on alternately. 

1845 Tail's Mag XII. 4 Sarah in deep confusion, played 
off and on with one of the richly jewelled iiiigs she wore. 

B. predicatwely or as adj, Sometimes off and 
sometimes on ; intermittent, taking place at inter- 
vals , vacillating, inconstant ; dial, (of a sick 
person) sometimes better and sometimes worse 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deni, xv 88 Their h<miDg is but 
off and on at al-aduenture 1640 Sanderson Senn (1681) 
II. 144 We are wavering and loose, off and on, and 110 hold 
to be taken of us. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 305/2 1 he 
Proverb, Off and on, like a Cock Sparrow, 1805 worpsw 
Prelude iv 187 Ibe faithful dog, The off and on companion 
of my walk x866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett III 316 After about 
two hours of off-and-on sleep, I awoke 

O. as sb (by ellipsis of a vbl. sb.) Intermittent 
or inconstant action, see-sawmg, vacillation. 

x^5 W Cory Lett, d Jmls (1897) 386 After many years 
of off and on, he has taken to calling me his *dear old friend'. 
Off-bear fbeei), ». [f Off ado, -i- Beae v ] 
trans To bear or carry off; spec in Brick-makmg, 
etc. (see quots.). Hence O'flT-bea rer. 

1884 C T Davis Bncks * Tiles 18 Others still are off- 
bearing [ed 1889 bearing off] the bricks. Ibid (1889] 130 
The off-bearer rakes the dned sand into a pile, and sieves 
It into a half-barrel, called * the tub * Ibid 132 A moulding 
gang consists of one laborer called the 'moulder and one 
able-bodied man called the ^wheeler and one boy called 
the ' off-bearer ’ x8m Columbus ( 0 .) DisP 8 Mar , An off- 
bearer at — ’s saw mill was hombly mangled to day. 

Off-bronch, Off-break . see Off- 4, 3, 
t Off-ca’p, V, Obs, nonce-wd, [f the expression 
Off caps .'] titlr. To take off or doff the cap, m 
reverence or respect to (a person) So t Off-cap 
sb ► doffing of the cap 

X664 Shaks Oih i i lo Three Great ones of the Cittie, 
(In personall suite to make me his Lieutenant) Off-capt 
to him. 1606 tr Rollock's Comm, 2 Tkess 170 (Jam ) They 
are enemies, .all them doings, becking, and off-cap, and 
gooddayes .are famed 

Off-cast, offcast (^'fkast),///. tz and^A Also 
dofoast [f. OFFaift>. pa,pple ofCAST?/] 
A, M, a. Cast off, rejected, (lit and fig*) 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps xlvii 10 The ofcast Jews 
whom their own misbeleif hath banished from the Church 
1637 Songs Costume (Percy hoc) 143 Some borrow'd off- 
cast vaine attire 1674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Seh To Rdr , 
The slighted and offcast words m the mouths of Handy* 
cr^ts-men 1821 T. Erskine Internal Evid Reltg iv loa 
Mercy towards this off.cast race. 
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B s 5 A. Ihing or i^erson that is cast cfF or 
rejected {ki. or Jig ). Cf. outcasf 
1587 Golding J^e Momay xxxii 515 How would those 
preate men haueyeelded to such an oflcast^ *|94 J* Davis 
Seamans Secrets 'D q.6 . Wks (Hakl Soc) 236 llie woide of 
God published to the blessed recouery of the fori rune of- 
castes iSjz Savagc R hhdlicoit iii vi (186^) 310 The off- 
casts of ill the professions— doctois without patients, law vers 
without bnefs 1853 Kane Crmnell E xp iv (1856) 30 '1 his 
wood IS the offcast of the great Siberian and Araencati 
nvers Ihid xlviii. 450 U heir offcasts, the bergs, 

So 0 ffcarStingr vbl a. the .action of casting 
off, rejection 5 b. cono that wlucli is cast off 
1589 R Bbucc Serm (1843) 120 Sic a loath, disdain and 
offcasting of this heavenlie food 1893 Graphic 15 Api 
4x5/1 Shabby tweed suits, the offcastings of generations of 
tourists 

Off-ehsmee, Oflf-ehop see Opf a 3 b, Off- i . 
0 ‘ff CO lour, o ff-co lour, phr, and a. [Off 
pr^p 5 b J 

1 Phrase Not of natural or proper colour, paler 
or darker than usual j hence, not up to the mark, 
defective, deficient, out of order. 

1879 Sci Mag XIX 680/2 He looked rather * off 
color’. i88sT A Guthrie Tinted Venus'^ 60, 1 know I’m 
a wee bit off colour 1893 Stevenson B*.ach a/Fale^a lao 
He had mighty little Englibh, and my native was still off 
colour, x8^ Strand Mag^ Mar 313/1 Even the flute was 
off colour 

2 adj {o* ff-co louf\ Not of the light colour or 
shade, and so of inferior value * of diamonds, etc 

1878 Scftbnef^s Mfag XVI, 663/2 Emmonds are le- 
ferred to as white, Cape white, bye water, off color and 
yellow Ihtd 667/z Delinite varieties, such as *Capc 
white ‘ bye water ‘ off color ’, and ‘ yellow ’ 1894, Daily 
iVtiw 7 July 6/3 Purchasing ‘off-colour diamonds' and 
substituting them for others of the first quality, 

So O*ff-oo loured a 

1896 Cape Times m Daily Meivs 2 June 8/5 Colouied and 
off coloured professional gaol-birds iti their convict suits 
1897 Ontmg (US) XXIX, 487/1 The off colored puppy 
may or may not be the best one of the litter. 

Offcome (p fkinm). Also 6 ofoome. [f. Off 
adv, + Comb 7/.] 

i*!, Anlh, The product of miiltipht.ation, Obs, 
X542 REC0iiDE<7r Ai tes (1575) 127 The ofcome or product. 
X370 Billingsley Euclid xi xxxiv 349 The loote Cubik of 
that ofcome or product, slialt be thS second number sought 
X674 JrAK^ Artih, (16^) 21 Which is called the Mulhpkc 
and sometime the Offcomc 

'I* 2 . A conclusion, finish of an argument : cf. 
Comb-off 2 Obs, 

1653 R. Baillie Dissua^ Vuid (1655! 28 To have set 
down some solution of the<;e knots, and not to have left 
them with a meer geneial offcomc lUti 67 But your true 
offcome IS, that these elect infants are not knowne to men, 

3 , The way in which one ‘comes off’ or succeeds 
In an affair ; (good or ill) success. .Sf. 

169X Z Haig lu J Russell Ilaigs xi (1881)327 Lest I have 
a foolish offcome, and receive disgince imi Blachv Mag 
Aiig. 197/2 There were others who chuckled at Ralfs 
huccessml offcome 

4 . A way of ‘getting off’ (cf Comb v, 6rg)* 
an excuse Se 

avjoo Shields Fatififul Contend (1780) 179 (Jam) For 
giving us the fairer offcome iii the eyes of the world. 
1717 Wodrow Cofr (1843) II 270 The offcome of the 
Presbytery was, that he waveied so m hit, answers, that 
they behoved to set them down iti write. 1841 Trsncei 
Parables xxi (1877) 364 The excuses or * offcoines as they 
would be called in one ©four northern dialects 

Off-oorn (pfk^in). [OFFiu^fz^, i] The corn 
which IB thrown out or separated in winnowing, 
either as being light, or not sepaiated from the 
chaff, waste 01 ‘offal* corn, 

IS73 Tusser Hush (1878) Such ofcome as commeth 
giue wife to hir fee. rti64i Bp. Mountaou Acts .J Mon 
(1642) 6 Mixed here with chaffe, offcome, laies x8s6 
Farmer^s Mag Nov 384 The expense of carting, wliicli 
would be paid Dy the off corn, 

Offent (p fkiut). [f. Off adv. 3 + Cut z^.] 

1 Something that is cut off, e,g due of the pieces 
cut off in shaping a block of stone, etc In Pt^tnl 
tngf a piece cut off from a sheet to reduce it to the 
proper size; also, a part cut off the mam sheet 
and folded separately, as in a sheet of duodecimo, 
in Swayne Church-fu) Aec Si Th(nnas\ Satwn 
(Wilts Rec Soc.) 337 C. Horton work ab* the leads 
i6f with i 81 b of old offeut?, 1865-7 Brandb & Cox Diet 
Set, etc, OBcui, .is that part of a printed sheet which !■» 
cat off, and which, when folded, is inserted in the middle of 
the other part 1883 Stonemason Jan 3 The off-cuts and 
rubble are closely packed in the disused workings 

2 , The act of cutting off rare'^^, 

1674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Sehf. 29 If ray soul does not thus 
stick out of my body, then it witndiew at the off-cut. 

Off- cutting* see Off- 3 
Off-djpive (^'fdrmv), 0 Cnchet [f Oppiafe, 
+Dbivb 0.] trans To diive to the off (Off D. 3). 
x^ I Biiaa in LtUyojhtids CrtckeiAnn, s His cutting 
and off dnving being alike masterly x888 Pall Mall (?. 
23 SepL 9/1 Then he off-drove his next ball to the ropes. 

1897 Wesim Gaz t8 May 9/1 At 235 Ranjitsinjhi off-drove 
the new bowler for 4. 

tOffe, sh, Ohs, ran^'^, [ad.L, offa bite, bit, 
morsel,] A small piece, morsel, crumb. Hence 
i*Offd 0 irans* to bresik into bits, to crumble 
CX420 Pallad on Hmi i 688 Half a stiyke Of barly 
mele, enoyled offed lyte, In dayes thiics x, let make hem 


slyke And faat ynoiigli, *30 that theyi appetite Be wruyd 
wel, and tJmt non oius [v 1 offes,] white Englamt vppon 
the rootes of theyr tongc 

tOffe, ado^TmUipfep. Obs Also 3 one. [An early 
M E. dei IV. form from Of, on the analogy of I nne, ute^ 
OuTE, Uppb used advb. and at end of a clause ] 

A adv Opi<' 

C117S Lamb Mom 29 5 if l>iu hefet weic offe C1200 
Ormin 14032 To wasshenn offe J>e5Vc he a 1225 Ana R, 
150 Hwonne Jjeos nude is offe hwitcS hit wiSutcn 

B prep « Of (following relative pron. ; cf 
'I'smptep ijS) 

c 1200 Trtn Coll Horn 93 pat liulie ggstningc }>e he offe 
specS c laoo Okmin 462 piss godc pi estTpatt we mi nuxlcmi 
offe. Ihtd 4097Amangkalt Judewisshc tollcp.ittCrjstwav» 
borenn offe ffiayS Lay 451 pat we beop oue [C1205 of] 
icomen 

Offe, obs form of Woof. 
tOf-fear, offeaT, Obs, Forms; 2-3 of- 
feareit, 2~4offere2i, 3 of-feeren, oferen. Chiefly 
iwpa pph, of-feared. of-fered, (of-ferd). [Late 
OK. f. Of- + OE fstjan to lernfy * see Fbak 0 
OE. had in the same sense afStran ; see Afear 0 ] 
hans. To frighten, terrify; in pa,pplc, frightened, 
afraid. 

1131 O E, Chroiii Ealle ^fe hit sagon wieron swa 
olTe.ired sw.a lu mefre aei 11 e wacron a jzm Moral Ode 157 
pet we niu^en bon epe offerd and heido us adreden, c 1205 
Lay 15491 Swa wes al pa ueidc I,adliclic of-fccred, Ibid 
23424 pa wes he king FrolleLaSlichcof fered [t 1275 afeied] 
a 1225 Leg, Katk, 660 Ha wes sumdcl offuihl and offiarct. 
a 1250 O70I 4* Ntghi 976 III mijle ofeiui here brosl 
0 ^15 SiioREHAM 129 Most here no fend offere. . 

Offen, obs. form of Offiku. 

Offence^ offense (^fems), sb Forms; 5-6 
oflfens, 6 oflfenns), 4- offence, offense, (5 
afence) [Two foims : ME, offetis, a. OF. offens 
injury, wiong, annoyance, misdeed, ad L offensn-s 
offence, annoyance, f offms-^ ppl. stem ol offmuiho 
(see Offbkd), and ME. offense^ offence^vi, offen sc 
(1295 in Hat2,-Dnrm), atl. L offensa a sinking 
against, hnil, injury, wrong, disfavour, displeasuie, 
f offem-nSj pa pple. of offendhCt analogous to 
sbs. m -dta^ -ade^ ; cf. the two forms of defence. 
The spelling offence would regularly represent the 
former of Uiese cf. heneCi pence \ it has been 
extended to both. In US. tho spelling offense 
IS now usual] 

tl. In Bibhcal use; Striking the foot against; 
stumbling, hi, and fig Obs, 1 are, 

1382 Wyclif Lev, xiv, 14 Nc before the blyndc tliow 
shall putts thing of offence. 1560 Dans tr liludaiids 
Comm 31 The Scripture calleth Christ liiniselfe the stone 
of offence x6zx Bible Isa viii. 14. 

2 . A stumbling-block; a cause of spiulual or 
moral stumbling ; an occasion of unbelief, doubt, 
or apostacy 

c 1400 Apol Loll 35 pei are mad in Jic house of Israel in 
to offens of wickednesse 1526 Tindall Gal, v n Then 
had the offence which the cross geveth ceased x6xo 
Cari ETON jhinsd, 288 That monstrous and horrible offence, 
which IS gmen by many, concluding from texts grossely 
vnderstood, 1736 Butler Anal ir. in, To me there seems 
no difficulty at all in these precepts but what arises from 
their being offences. 1 e from their being liable to be per- 
verted to muilead ine weak and enthusiastic 1865 Light- 
foot Galaitans (1874) 220/x The offence of the Cross shall 
be my proudest boast 

8 The action of attacking 01 assailing ; attack, 
assault Arms of offeiuOy offensive weapons 
CX400 Destr Troy 13911 In offens of the freike He drof 
at liym with jie dart c 1440 Promp Parv 7/1 Afence, or 
offence, ojjeitsa, c X450 Holland Hozvlat 603 Riclit so did 
the ferd , 3 aipe to faynd Ins offens 1598 Barret Theor 
IVanes 131 Against batteries, assaults, and other offences 
of the enemy. » 1677 Barrow Oid, in IFks Creator 
m Beau/ies Barrow (i^6) 257 The woods, yield .sheltei 
from, offences of weather and sun 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led V ( 1 73s) 1 76 Without Arms of Offense vv jthou t Houses 
or Fortifications. 1833 Ht Martineau Ft lUifU's c? Pol 
iv 56 Here are no weapons of offence 1879 Lubtock 
Addr Pol 4 Edwc,wi 145 If it would weaken our power 
of offence, it would inaease our strength for defence, 
fb Obstruction, opposition Obs 
1600 Hakluyt Piy (1810) III 83 The Sunne .without 
any offence or hinderaiice of the night, giveth his> influence, 

1 4 . Hurt, harm, injury, damage Obs,. 
rx374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 17 1 (199) Litel witen folk 
what IS to 5erne hat thw ne fynde in hire destie offeiue 
c X386 — SomPn T, 350 The reuers shaltou ee '1 hat wjn 
ne dootb to folk no swich offence 14x1 Rolls o/Parli 1 1 1 
650/2, 1 dyd assemble thise persones nought for to doo 
Inrme ne offence to yowe^ My I ord the Roos. 1500-20 
BupAR Poems Ixxxiv 27 Thir folkis lies teichit ws quhat 
skaithis ahd offence That women dms ivnh culloiirit elo- 
quence xsSaHLSTER.S'^fr Phiorav n xxxii noWoundes 
m the head where there is offence of the braine, are inortall 
1601 SuAKs. J«l C, IV. m 201 Tis better that the Enemie 
seeke vs, So shall he waste his meanes. Doing himselfe 
offence. X65S Sir T Browne in Hartlib Re/ Commw, 
Bees 5 Which baie place should be covered with a very 
thin hoop of iron.. for theie it may receive offence, avjo^ 
Ray Creation (1714) 139 Without offence to his eyes 
i b Feeling of being hurt, painful or unpleasant 
sensation, pam Oh* 

C14M Rom, Rose 5677 Many a burthen The whicbe doth 
him. lasse offense, For he sulTuth in pacience <7x566 J I 
Alday tr Boaystuau's Theat, World. Dviij b, Not without 
great violent dolors and offence of his tender and d^icate . 


bodie. X626 Bacon Sylva § 694 As the pains of the Umcii 
are greater than the offeiii.es of othu seiisus , so hk« w isc .ire 
the pleasures. 1674 Playi ord Skill M us hi, 38 In few p.irtb 
they leave an offence in ihe ear, 

6 The act 01 fact of offending, wounding the 
feelings of, or displeasing another, usually viewed 
as It affects the person offended , hcnco, b Of- 
fended or wounded feeling, displeasure, annoy- 
ance, or resentment caused (voluntaiily or involun- 
tarily) to a person, o. Phrases : To give offeme 
to* to offend, displease, io lake offence^ to be 
offended, to feel resentment, to lake unilimgo; 
vnthont offence, without giving, or taking (iflcnce 

6x386 Chaucer Mano/ 1 aids T, lo^o II>m uc iiuieuul 
outlier conscience Or lie ui talunt or sum kyuncs .ifluiy 
Enu> e or pi ide 01 passion or offctitc c 1425 Ia ik» . I isemhly 
of Gods 653 bcysmc, Rancour, Dchatti, and Gflcnso. 1604 
biiAKS 0 th ix lu, S3 Ai full of Quaircll, and ulleiw o As my 
jong Mistub dogge. 1606 ^ Art, 4 t / iv. xv. js Li't me 
rayle so h>e, That the false Iluswift- Fortune, bitsike her 
Wheele, Prouok'd hy my offeiiLe 1833 U*’ brAUiiNi \\i 
Manchester Ijlt'ike iii 25 Uheie vv.is no offcnie in such .1 
compaiisun 

b <;i374 Chaucer Bodh hi, pr iv S7 (Cumb. MS ) I'or 
no peril pttt inyhte hcfalicn the hy oflctise of the k^ng 
'1 lieodoiykc. X560 Haus tr. ( omm, lyj 1', \Yh» ho 

through their iinpudcnt iiiaiLluimlise, gavi uuiisioii of 
offence 1580 J Stubbs m Lett Lit '/i : ( 1 . 1 '« 1 { i • !> 
have iiKunud liir Itia^tstas gicatu '1 ■ ! , 1 li 

scnteiiLL of lransgie''Siiig the Lawo x666 Ptf\s Ihnry 
7 Oct, P dill only aiiswci, lliat I was s<jriy for his High- 
ness’ offence 1692 I’lNitiY /hwle f,ut 7 It w.is llu* 
opinion of 111, my of the .mucnts, that hpiLiirus uitrodiind 
adeity into luh philosophy, purtly tli.it he mmht not intuir 
the offence of the m.ngistratt, xyyx Wi sn y H (18/-) VI. 
82 1 ins IS particularly obscrv.ihle in the wsc of ullctiLe } 
1 mu.in, .tnuei at any of uiir litcthrcn 

0. X390 Gowi R ( onf I I ix'l lie kingCN hiotlioi in pn seiiic 
Was thilke time, .iml gret oflLme He tok thuruf. X553 
Eijln Treat Nctve Iml (Arh) 9 Other pome birth's iiuiy 
not without offuKc seke thejr pr.iye, i6q6 .Suaks, Ant, 4 
Cl, II V go lake no oflence, that I would not offviid you. 
1663 OtRuiru Coitnsel iu8 Let them have somewhat that 
is called muum without offence xyxa Addison Sped, No, 
267 r 8 Fknsing the most delicate Reader, without ^lYnig 
Offence to the most sci utmlous, 1859 TknnymjN Elaine i hi 
M any a bard, without onence. Has link’d our names together 
in Ins lay x866 G Macwonalu ✓!«« Q, NetgM xn (1878] 
23 1. As I never took offence, the offence I gave w.is ( .isily 
got rid of. 1882 A. W. Ward Dtehens iii 53 Unfoitun.itd), 
offence IS usually taken where offence is meant 
f d. The condition of being regarded vvllli dis- 
pleasure ; disfavour, disgrace Ohs, 

X387 Trevisa Ilrgdtn (Rolls) II ?2i Man fil, out of 
homlynesse into offence [L. offensam] and x6ox 

Shaks Twel, N, iv, u 75 , 1 am now so faire in olH ntc u iiU 
my Niece, that I cannot pursue with any iaftiy tins sjwrt 

+ 6. a. The fact of being annoying, unplotihant, 
or repulsive ; oflcnsivencss. b. Somclliiiig limt 
causes annoyance or disgust; an offeiibh c object, 
quality, feature, or state ol things ; a nuisance. Obs, 
1430 Lydg. Min Poems (Pt-iLy ,Soc.) 48 '1 his hid sdioit 
dyte lat it be noon offence To your womanly memiulle 
pjLc, i596HAUiNGioN^/tf^<x;//, //y<rt (111141 51 'J.htyqtud.ly 
found not only offence hut mfeUiun to grow out of git.it 
concours of people x6oi Siiaks. Alls li ell 11 in, 270 Met . 
tlunk'bt thou art a gencrall offence, ami eiit ry man shold 
beate thee. x66o F. Brookl tr, I e Blands Traif u6i TIh'h 
was not the least offence of bruitishncsse u> be uhsLi\ul in 
the .Ape 

7 . A breach of law, duty, propriety, or eliqitcllu; 
a transgression, sin, wrong, misdemeanour, or 
misdeed; a fault, Phr. To lommil (l*i/t;, make) 
an offence Const, against 

M83 Wyclif Phil 1 TO lhat ijc be dene ami uiilumt) 
ofleiice in the day of Crist 1423 J as IA'/>/AOr(» xxxmh, 
Quhat hatie I gilt to him or doun offense, 1 hat I ,ini tin all I 
*433 Rolls a/Pizrlt IV 479/f Any affray in oflii me of tin- 
Kynges pecs. C1470 Hinry Watloie vtn ujj W.ill.n e to 
SIC did nemr gret ow tmge, But gyff till him th.ii ih.tuI a grt t 
offens 1548-9 (Mar) Bk Com I Hany^ Retiieinher not 
lorde, our oflencirs, nor the offtrn cs of our forefiUlmrs 1603 
I SiiAKs, Mens for M, iii 11. 15 Whatuffvmc hiUli tin** m.m 
I made you, Sir? X604 — N m, iv, 345 If this 
Gentleman Haue done oflenue, I t.ike the f.itilt un me. X65X 
Hobbes Leviath ju xxvii 156 Only Chitdun, .md 
mtn are EsluscU from oflcnces against the Iai\t Natuiall 
1771 ytwtus Lett hiv 327! be lunaltits impos'd hc.ir m> 
proportion to the nature of the (tffcnce. x84t I \m hab 
Nis I 95 Wc have net seen liini Lomimt .my (iffriiM' 
against tliue 1845 Ji im Gen, Law in Lmyxi, Mthop 11 . 
711/1 Hitherto our attention lias been cm lusivdy tlcxitrii 
to offencei against tlie rights of others. 1875 Win i m v / /A 
Lang IX 155 A host ot iiiaccuracus, uffenseji ,u;ain!»t the 
coriectness ot speeLh, 
b. $pec,m Law*, seeqiiot 1848 

X780 Beniham Pnne, I^gisi xix, § x An offence is an ai t 
prohibited, or, (what comes to the same imng) .m .*n t i.f 
which the contrary is commanded by the law 1707 TirMt tvs 
Law DicUt Offences are capital or not capit.if, tlmse for 
which the offender shall lose his life not capitiTl, when an 
offender may forfeit his lands and goods, he fined, ur ‘suffer 
corporal punishment, or both, 1847 *«» 1* (. 8a 

(Juvemle Offenders’ Act) $ i Every Person , dmrgul with 
having committed . any Offence which now is or heu.irter 
shall or may be by I^w deemed or dedared to he Simple 
Larewy, or punishable as Simple Larceny, and whose Age 
.shall not , exceed the Age of Fourteen Vears. Wd* § 4 
If or the more effectual Prosecution of Offences puiudiahle 
upon summary Conviction by viitue of this Act. 18^ 
Wharton Latu Lea, Offence, crime; act of wickeUn^ 
It IS used as a gems, comprehending every Lrmie and mis- 
demeanor, or as a species signifying a crime not mdidable, 
but punishable summarily, or by the forfeiture of a penalty, 
1B54 Act vj z8 Vtei, a 86 ^ a Whenever .. any Person 



OPITBNOE, 


OEFENSIOIT, 


under the Age of Sixteen Years shall he convicted of any 
Offence punishable by Law, either upon an Indictment or 
on Summary Conviction befoie a Police Magistiate 
1 ^ 8 . A fault, a blemish Ohs* laie* 

1567 Maplet Gr Foiesi iib, Rust therefoie is nothing 
else but a defaulte and an offence in the inipurenesse of 
any substaunce. 

Offe*UCe, 0ffe']ise5 Z' offenser, 

ojfencer (15th c. in Hatz ^Dann ), acl. L offensdre, 
liequentatiye of ojfendere ] = Offend v* 
iSia Helycts in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III. 48 By thee 
have we over gievously offenced God, 1549 Compl Scot 
XIV 1 1 8 Ane sei uand that offenat his maister 1570 Buchanan 
Admonit Wks, (1892) 35 Punissmg sicar gilty in offenceing 
1614 SvLVCSTER Bethnhds Rescue vi 343 Every Nation, 
whom Thiao Arras offenc’t 

OiFe'xiceful, a, rare'^K [f. Offence s 5 + 
-FUL.] Full of offence, sinful, 

*603 Siiaks Mens /or M 11 111 26 Your most offence full 
act Was mutually committed, 

Offe*UceleSS| a, [f. as prec. + -LE8S,] With- 
out offence , uuoffendmg, inoffensive; not causing 
offence or di^iisl ; incajmble of offence or attack 
i6oa Shaics. 0 th, 11 ni. 275 Euen so as one would beate 
his offcncelesse dogge, to affiight an Imperious Lyon x6ix 
Chapman May Plays 1873 II 325 0 most offenceless 
fault, x64a Milton Apol Smect Introd , Wks (1831) 274, 

1 shall endeavour it maybe offencelesse to other mens eires 
a X763 SiiCNSTONE Love lion 126 A soft-ey'd maid, a 
mild offenceless prey 1889 S>\iNBURNr Poems and Ball ^ 
Armadat Tame and offenceless, and ranged as to die. 

Hence Offe ncelessly adv , without offence 

a 1631 Donne Ess Div (1651) 135 We may (offencelesly 
since there is nothing but [God] himself so large as the 
world) thus compare him to the Woild 1866 Rusicm 
Cr IP Olive Via 29 If I might offencelessly have spoken 
Offenoilble, Onencion, etc. see Opfens-. 

I" Offe'ncious, d!. Ohs rme-K oJfenci- 07 i^ 
Offenston + -ous ] « Offensive 5. 

c X592 Marlowe Massacre Pans i B iij, Wherein hath 
Ramus been so oifencious ? 

OffendCpfe nd), Also 4-6 o£fende,(afeiid(e) , 
4-7/fZ pple* offend, ^pa, i and pa pple* offende 
[a, OF. qffend-re to stake against, attack, injure, 
wrong, sin against, excite to anger, do amiss, etc. 

Sp. ofeitder, Pg. offender, It. offendeie, ad, L. 
offendb^e to stake against, stumble, commit a iault, 
displease, vex, hurt, injure, etc,, f. oh- (Ob- i b) + 
ffendhe (found only in compounds) ] 

I fi intr To strike with the feet against 
somethingj to stumble. Obs rare, 

1383 Wyclif Zech xu 8 He that shal offende [Vulg, qm 
offendit, if is feeble or that stumbleth] of hem m that 
diw — Rom XL IX Whei thei offendiden so that Ihei 
scnulden falle doim ? c 1430 Cov* Myst (Shaks Soc ) 230 
If men walke whan it is nyght, Sone they offende in that 
dyrknes 

2 To make a false step or stumble morally ; to 
commit a sin, enrae, or fault ; to fail in duty ; to 
do amiss, transgress Const against, f to, + tmto 

138a WvcLir James ui 2 Alle we offenden in many 
thingis. If ony man offendith not in word, this is a paifijL 
man c 1440 York Myst xviu 66 What ayles j)e kyng at 
me ? For vn-to hyra I neueie offende 1490 Caxpon Eneydos 
x\i. 76, I neuer dj^de amys, nor neuer offended a^enst hj m, 
*5S* Com Player Gen Conf, We liaue offended 
agaynst thy holy lawes 1560 Daus tr Shtdands Comm 
43 They that offende herein to be presented to the Magis- 
trates and punished 1709 Pope Ess Cnt, 159 Great wits 
sometimes may gloiiously offend, And rise to^ faults true 
Critics dare not mend 1854 Doblll Balder Such for- 
giveness as we bring to those Who can offend no more 
1 3 , trans To sin agamst, to wrong (a person); 
to violate or transgress (a law, etc ) Obs* 
c 13*0 Cast, Love 1015 But 3ef thei hem amende Of that 
that they dude God afende 1340 Hampole Prose Pr 
Breke doune Couatise Jj^^l hou offende not thi conscience. 
X390 Gowlr Conf HI. aoi Justice nathelcs Was kept and 
in nothing offended X484 Caxton Rabies 0/ ASsop i. xix, 
Thow hast so gretely offendyd and blosphemyd the goddes 
1340 Act 32 Hen PI//, c. 14 Sundry persons, haue not 
feared . to offende the said lawes 1603 Siiaks Meas for 
M HI. 11. 16 Marry Sir, he hath, offended the Law', 1651 
Hobbes Lesnatk, in xxxvui 248 The person offended, is 
Almighty God, 

[ 4 : In Biblical use To be a stumbling-block, 
or cause spiritual or moial difficulty, to (a person) , 
to shock , to cause to stumble or siu Ohs, 

1326 Tindalb Matt xvm 6 Whosoever offend one of 
these lytell wons which beleve in me — Maik ix, 43 Yf 
thy handc offende the cut hym of 1377 Hanmer Anc heel 
Hist (1619) 114 That, if It weie possible, the veiy Elect 
themselves should he offended 16^ WJiolc Duty Man ix 
§ 7 If our very eyes or hands offend us (that is, prove snares 
to us) we must rather part with them. 

fb. mtr To be caused to stumble, to be 
spintually or morally shocked Obs 
138a WvcciF Rom XIV at It is good for to not ele fleisch, 
and for to not diynke wyn, nether in what thing thi biother 
offendith [Vulg offi:ndtint^ lUh c vv stumbleth, Rheims 
IS offended], or is sclaundiid, or is maad syk i6xx Bible 
I Cor viii 13 If meate make my brother to offend, 

II 1 6 . tram. To attack, assault, assail ; also 
absol to act on the offensive. Obs, 

<fi374 Chaucer Troylus i 349 (605) I^ue With desespeir 
so sorwfully me offendeth That stre>ght vn to be deth myn 
herte ffayleih. cx^oo Desir Troyio.^so Make liym kyng 
of ^is kuh,,your fos to offend, 1340 Act ^2 Hen PPH, 
c 14 The nauy is a great defence and suiele of this 
realme in tyme of warre, as well to offende as defende. 1633 


rr 

N issena 23 The fiercest Tygers shall not offend you, wh list 
[I am] by your side 1726 Leoni tr AlbctilsArckit I 8i/x 
A Fort well disposed foi offending its enemies, 1744 
Ozell tr Brant omd s Sp Rhodoin 210 Some Swissers 
whocou'd neither Stop, nor Follow, nor Offend M de Guise 
[1881 Duffield Don Quit II 305 Don Quixote, wiy 
proud to see how well his squire defended and offended ] 

1 6 To Strike so as to hurt ; to wound, to hurt ; 
to give (physical) pain to ; to harm, injure Ohs 
c 1383 Chaucer L, G, IP Prol 392 Whan a flye offendith 
him or biteth Pie with his tayle aw ey the fie sniyteth, 1483 
Canton Gold Leg 79/1 The blynde fader aroos and began 
offendyng hys feet to renne to mete hys sone c 1566 J 
Ai n \Y tr Boaystnau's 1 heat. fPorld S vij b, Some coulde 
not by no meanes be offended or giieved with any kinde of 
poyson or venom 1390 Spenser P Q m \ i His late 
fight With Bntomart so sore did him offend, That ryde 
he could not till his hurts he did amend X683 Boyle 
Effects of Mot V 48 The heat will offend one’s hand at 
several times the distance 1687 B Randolph . 4 ; 81 

A small fort very stiongly aich’t over, so as no bomb can 
offend It 1738 J S, Le Drads Observ Surg (1^1) 284 
TJie Passage of the Sword penetrated into the Thorax, 
without offending the Lungs 
7 , To hurt or wound the feelings or susceptibilities 
of; to be displeasmg or disagreeable to; to vex, 
annoy, displease, anger; now esp To excite 
a feeling of personal annoyance, lesentment, or 
disgust m (any one), (Now the chief sense.) 

13 Chaucer Compl to Lady 129 Wei lever is melyken 
yow and deye Than for to any thing or tbmkeoi seye That 
nughte yow offende in any tyme. 1^7 Trevisa Higdtn 
(Roll's) III 269 Furins Caraillus offended peple m 
delynge of prayes 1360 Daus tr SleidanAs Comm 353 b, 
Many thynges whiche myght offende mens myndes 1398 
Shaks. Meiyy IP in. v 04 The lankest compound of 
villaiions smell, that eucr offended nostnll. 1603 Meas, 
for M, IV iiL 188 If baudy talke offend you, we’el haue \ ery 
Jitle of It, *667 Milton P, E, \iii 379 Let not my words 
offend thee, Heav’nly Power 173a Berkeley A tcipkr, V ii 
§ 25 If I u ere not afraid to offend the delicacy of poHte eais. 
184a Tennyson Day-Dream 214 You shake 3 our head, A 
random string Yourfiner female sense offends 1839-60 J H 
Newman Hist Sk (1875) ^ zealous Christian 

preacher offlnds not individuals merely, but classes of mea 
b. To be offended to be displeased, \exed, or 
annoyed Now, usually, To feel personal annoy- 
ance; to feel hurt, to take offence. Const, with, 
at, or with clause. 

a 1348 Hall Chnn , Hen, VII 17 [He] was sore offended 
and greatly greved with the Flemynges for kepyng from 
him perforce hys sonne and heyre 1576 Fleming Panopi 
Epist 1 12 Although 1 was offended at the entei prise, 1 was 
loath to forsake my frende 1634 Documents agsi, Piymte 
(Camden) 16 The truthe is, Mr Pryn .. would make the 
people altogether offended with all thinges att the present 
xTOo Dryoen Fables Pref , 1 find some people are offended 
that I have turned these tales into modern English, because 
they think them unworthy of my pains. 1833-6 J Eagles 
Skeicher{i%s 6 i 340 You cannot think of them together with 
out being offended at the labour and timidity of Claude 
*SS9 W Cunningham Cosmogr Glasse 137, 1 prayeyou be 
not offended althoughe at thys presente 1 interriipte you 
1646 J Hall Hor» Pac 28 Wander they in their pleasing 
darknesse, offended if you shew them light 1774 Kelly 
Sek for Wives iv 11, Don't be offended because I decline 
to do you an additional wiong Mod He was highly 
offended at being passed over You are offended with me 
I assure you I am not in the least offended 
t c. intr « prec. Sc Ohs, rai e 
xS6i Q. Mary in Spottiswood Hist Ch, Scot iv (1677) 178 
The Queen offendeth that 1 use the Title and Arms of 
England, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chro/t Scot I 6 
AX639 Spottiswqod Hist Ch, Scot, iii (1677) 174 A Noble 
man answered, that it was a devout imagination, wheie- 
witli John KnoY did greatly offend. Ibid vi 370 The King 
did highly offend at his escape 
Hence Offe nded/// a, ; Offe^udedly adv , in an 
offended manner. 

C1440 Promp Parv, 7/1 Afendyd, or offendyd, offensus, 
1607 Topsell Four/ Beasts (1638) aoo These bung all 
mingled togethi.r, let the offended place be rubbed theie- 
with i6it Shaks. Cymb i i 75 So soone as I can win th' 
offended King, I will be knowne your Aduocate T667 
Milton P Z x 566 They Chewd bitter Ashes, winch th’ 
offended taste With spattering noise lejected 1746-7 
Hervey Medtf (1818) 87 To obtain peace and reconcihalion 
with their offended Jehovah. 1804 Eugfnia de Acion Tale 
without Title I. 194 Our modem misses; who look 
offendedly grave at those freedoms in conversation. 1847-9 
Helps Friends vi C (1851) I n6 Offended vanity is the 
gi eat separator, 1876 G Mmi^Dvrii Deauc/i Career I vni 
102 She disdained to notice them, and bluiked offendedly 
to have her clear sight of the weakness 
OiFe'Xida'ble, [f prec, + - able] 

Capable of being or liable to be offended, 

1868 Helps Rcalmah xvii. (1876) 482, I am the least 
offendahle of mortal men 

OfEeudaut (^fe ndant), a and sb Also 7 -eut 
[a F. offendaivt, pr.pple. of offendre to Offend. 
(The spelling •eni is after Latin , see -bnt )] 
adj Causing injury or mischief Ohs 
1347 Boorde Brev Health cccxxxu 107 b, Refoime the 
mattei the which is offendanl 
B. sb, 1 . One vrho offends or does wrong; a 
transgressor, an offender Now rare 
1397 Beard Theatre Gods Judgem (i6ia) 439 Neither 
was his anger appeased, vntill that the offendant was 
sloned to death and burnt. 1648 Gage West hid xviii 
(1635) 127 It was expected the offendants, some should be 
hanged, some banisned, some imprisoned 1831 FrasePs 
Mag IV, 549 Ah 1 speak, offendant of the goddess I 
t 2 An assailant Obs 

1644 Nye Gunnery (X670) 73 Granadoes . , the effects whereof 


are of no less esteem , whether it be for the offendants 
or defendants. 1646 I lew Ld ralklahd's Infnllihiliiy 
153 If he make a thrust he then turnes offendent or aiguer. 

Offender (/tendoj) Also 5-6 -our, 6-7 -or. 
£f Offend v, + -eb \ or a AF *offendont ] One 
who offends, who tiansgiesses a law, or infringes 
a rule or regulation ; one who gives offence, dis- 
pleases, or excites resentment; fan assailant (obs,). 
In Ia 7 c/ One who commits an Offence (sense 7 b). 

Jitzfefide Offeudtr, a person under a ceitam age (14 or if>) 
who commits an offence, and for whose case special statutes 
have been passed First Oglfultr, one who has committed 
a first offence, and obtains the coiuhtioinl j ennssirm of pum&h- 
nieiit provided by the * Fii&t (Jffendeis' Ai-t’ of 1SS8, etc, 

1464 Rolls of Parli V 568/2 An Action therof ajenst the 
seid offendour 1526 Pilgr Peif (W do W, 1531) 51 b, A 
s> liner and offender of god 1532-3 Act 24 Hen /■■ ///, c. 4 
They shall haue full power to nuke pieces agajne the 
offendours of this acte. 1332 Dk Coin Prayer Qew Conf, 
Haue mercy vpon vs miserable offendors 1663 Manlly 
Grohns* Low C Wanes 843 Spinola. proceeded against 
them as Offenders igainst the Law Hope's niw 

Meth, Penewg 210 As I have put Restrictions upon the 
Defender, so the Offender or Thruster must be likewise 
limited X847 Act jo^ ii I ect, c 82 An Act for the more 
speedy Trial and Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. , In 
ceitain Cases, to ensure the more speedy Tiial of Juvenile 
Offenders it is expedient to allow of such Offenders being 
proceeded against in a more summaiy manner than js now 
by Law provided 1834 Act 17 i] 18 Ptef, c, 86 An Act for 
the better Caieand Reformation of Youthful Offenders in 
Great Britain Whereas Reformatory Schools for the 
better traimngof Juvenile Offendeis have been established. 
i86r M Pattison Ess (1889) I 47 A blow or an abusive 
expression subjected the offender to a fine 

1 0 ffe*lldicle. Ohs [ad L offmdtcul tun, f. 
offendb^e to offend (see -cdle), or a. OF. offmdtcle 
(1 6th c 111 Godef)] A stumbling-block, some- 
thing that causes spiritual stumbling , a cause of 
offence , an occasion of sin 01 spiritual difficulty, 

iS4S Jove Exp Dan viii Qvj, In the middes of these 
afilictions and offendicles. <£1564 Becon Demands Holy 
Script , OfPrayerSt etc (Parker Soc) 610 What is a slander, 
to offend, or to be offendicle to any man ? 1373 Abp Parker 
Corr (Paiker Soc) 4S4i I am a principal party, and an 
offendicle to him. 

Offending (iffemdig), vhl, sb, [f Offend + 
-ING 1 ] The action of ie verb Offend ; offence, 
iran'igTcssion , f hurting , a stumbling-block (obs ), 
X388 WicLiF jer IV I If thou takist awei thin offendyngis 
[1382 hurtende thingub] fro my face, thou schalt not be 
mouyd. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems iy- 39 To forgif my 
njchtbouris offending 1604 Shaks. Ot/i i 111 80 The vene 
head, and front of my offending, Hath this extent , no more 
Z864 Realm r Jmiey Signor Scalese's offendmgs in this 
respect weie veiy slight and few 

Off^B'Xiding,///. [f aspiec. + -TNG 2 .] That 
offends (m various senses of the verb). 

1552 Huloet, Offendyng^ offeitsans c 1386 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps lxxviii iv, Offendiiig bowes and armor for 
defence. 1599 Siiaks. Hen V, iv 111 29 If it be a sinne to 
couet Honor, I am the most offending Soule ahue *6^ 
Salmon Batds Dispcns (1713) 201/2 It gives Ease and 
Help in most Diseases of the Breast and Lungs, . calling 
forth the offending Matter which causes Cough^ Hoarse- 
ness [etc J. 17x3 Su JET Cadenns d* Vanessa 240 Offending 
daughters oft woii’d hear Vanessa’s piaise rung in their ear, 
1836 Froude Hist Eng (1858) I ui 249 They determined 
to compel the offending bishop to withdraw his words 

Offendress. taie-'K [f. Offendeb + -ess] 
A female offender. 

i6or SfLVKS All's Well i. 1 153 Virgimtie murlhers it 
belfe, and should be buried in highwayes out of all sanctified 
limit, as a despeiate Offcndiesse against Natuie. 

t Offe'Sisablei a, Obs [a, OF. offbuable, t 
offenser ; see Offence v ] Offensive, aggressive 
X489 Caxton Fayies of A nr v. 176 Deffensable w eire is 
preuyleged moche moie than is vverre offen&able, 
t Offe’USaut, a Obs tare [a F offensani, 
pr.pple oi offenser', see Offence©] Iliiiting, 
Inutful; injurious 

1378 Banisfer Ihsi Man i. 24 That the roughnes of 
the nbbes, might not be at any time, to the sensibilitle 
of the same [membrane] offensauiit 

Offsiisea variant spelling of Offence. 
Offensible (pfemsib’l), a Also 7 -cible [a. 
obs. B offensible, -ctble (161I1 c, m Godef.), ad L. 
offetisthhs liable to stumble, f. offens-, ppl. stem of 
offendlre to Offend ] 

t L Of the nature of an offence, fault, or ciime , 
hmlful, harmful, injurious ; offensive Obs 
1374 Hdllowfs GiteumcCs Fam Bp 239 Those yt wil 
take in hand any eiiLeipuse that naturaly is seditious 01 
offensible x$>]^BrteffDisc (1846) 52 Hurl efull and offensible 
cei einonies i&i Breion Reanskt Soule, TTiat Glone might 
not be offensible That m a Shadowe onely, should be showne. 
x6ij CoiGR , Offensible, offencible, hurtTull. 

2 Liable to take offence, easily offended rare^^ 

x8 , Mrs Browning Xe/#, H Home (1877) L xmx 192 

From my own proper consciousness of offensible self-love 

t Offe’lision. Obs Also 4-6 -oioun, etc [a 
OF. ^wj;W(i3tlic foffenaoun m Govr^xMirour), 
ad. L offension-em injury, offence, stumbling-block, 
etc , n. of action from offendbre to Offend ] 

1 . Hurt, injury, damage ; displeasure, annoyance; 
what IS offensive or causes disgust ; wrong-doing, 
misdeed, fault : Offence sb 4-7. 

c 1374 CiiAUCFR Boeth i pr iv. 13 iCamb. MS ) But yif 
))at thow of thy fre wiUe rather be blemished with myn 



OFFENSIVE. 


OFFER. 


oflTencIon c 1386 — K'ni *s T 1558 My beeid mj»n heer,, 
That neuere yet ne felte offensiioun Of rasoui nor of shere 
i4ia-ao Lydg Chton Ttoy iv xxx, He was aferde agayne 
them of the towne In his person to do offenciowne 1470 
Henry lKa//ace vit 456 Fyhli off carioune rycJit fouJI off 
offensioune 1583 Ucntley Mon, Mai^ones ii. 190 Thy 
mercie exceedeth all offension 
2 . Stumbling ; striking against some obstacle. 
tS43 Traheron Vigo's Chtrurg in IVowids ii i 114 
Offension or stomblyng, is when one hurtelh hymself by 
occasion of some thynge lyenge in hys way. iSS9 Morvvyng 
Emonym 344 Foi woundes, pnckinges and all kyndes of 
offensions and the swelJinges that cum thempon 1636 
Stanley Hist Philos I viir 75 The offensions of bodies 
may happen without any fault, those of the soule cannot. 

D, Spintual stumbling, or the occasion of it 
138a Wyclif Eocltts \XM 7 The tree of offencioun is 
gold of men sacrefiende — Eon/ ix 32 Lo 1 1 putte a 
stoon of olTencaoun [1388 sioun] in Syon, and a stoon of 
sclaundre. — 2 Cor vl 3 To no man Byuynge ony offencioun, 
that oure jnynistene be not reprouyd 
Offensive (?fe nsiv), a, (si/,) Also 6 -syve, 
f -oive, -aiff. [ad med.L. offemtv-tis, f. ppl 
stem of offettd^n to Offend (see -iye), in F. 
"^ensifi -tve (1538 m Godef Compl)'\ 

1 Pertaining 01 lending to offence or attack; 
attacking; aggiessive; adapted or used forpurposes 
of attack; cbaracterized by attacking. Opposed to 
defensive 

1547-454 Bauldwin Mor Philos (Palfr) 119 They beare 
ainiour defensiue to defend their owne euils, and armour 
offensiue to assayle the good manners of others 1581 Savilc 
Tacitus, Ifist, III XI (1591) 147 A power sufficient . to 
make warre offensiue, not onely to stande vppon their 
defence 1611 Bible Transl Pnf 3 A whole armoiic of 
weapons, both offensiue and defensiue 1638 Sir T, H erbert 
Trasi (ed 2^22 A long muzzle, her teeth sharp, and offensive 
1654 H L’J^trange CAas I (1635) 16 Conjunction with 
them in a league Offensive and Defensive against their 
common enemies 1781 Gibbon Bed ^ F xxx III 143 
The four magazines and manufactures of offensive and 
defensive arms. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 229 Ducetius 
no^y felt himself strong enough to attempt some offensive 
movements against the Gre^s 1847 T N. Savage m 
Boston yml Nat Hist, They tGoiillas] are exceedingly 
ferocious, and always offensive in their habits 
+ 2 HuitM, harmful, injniious Obs 
a 1548 in Ellis Orig„Lett Sen m III 237 All customys, 
usages, and manors that hath byn offens3rve to Godds 
pepyll a 1592 Greene Jos IV, v 1, Beware in inking air 
Your walks grow not offensive to your wounds 1681 Chetiiam 
Angler's Vade-m vui § 10 ''Ihunder and Lightening arc 
very offensive and spoil the Anglei 's sport 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 2B9 Water Fowl are offensive to the Stomach 
sometimes by reason of their Oilinei>s, x8x^ Sir H Davy 
Ap'tc, Chem (1824) 219 A number of chemical substances 
which are veiy offensive and even deadly to insects 
3 Giving, or of a nature to give, offence ; dis* 
pleasing, annoying, insulting 
1576 Fleming Pa/to^l Epist, 114 Neither will I commit 
any thing, which might seeme scrupulous and offensive 
[ong. quod dts^hceaiZ 2597 Shaks 2 Hen IV, iv 1 aio 
Like an offensiue wife, That hath enrag’d him on, to offer 
strokes x6zz Brinsley Lud, Let xxx 298 When by long 
custome the order is once made knowne, it will be no 
moie offensive, 1703 De Foe in Eefi Hid MSS 
Comm, App iv. 76, I would do nothing that should be 
offensive 10 my benefactors 28x5 J W. Cboker in C 
Papers (1884) 1, 111 62 The Prussians are very insolent, and 
hardly less offensive to the Enghsh than to the French 
287s WHITNEY Lifi Lang ix 156 The nursery has its 
dialect, offensive to the ears of old bachelors. 

4 . Causing painful omupleasant sensations; now 
in reference to taste or smell, or to the moral feel- 
ings * disgusting, nauseous, repulsive. 

1594 Plat New sorts Soyle 6 Such springes as be offensive 
in smel 1634 Sir T, Herbert 'Irav 213 They [bats] 
sqweake and call one the other, in most offensive cryes 
1784 CowrER Task it, 96 The nvers die into offensive pools 
1798 Ferriar lllustr Sterne i 9 The offensive details , 
could persuade us of the extreme corruption of manners 
18x9 J W CnOKER in C Papers (1884) I v 145, I am 
agreeably disappointed at finding ‘Don Juan ' veiy little 
offensive 1886 Law Times LXXXI 50/2 Permitting 
offensive smells to emanate from certain drams, 
f 5 . Having tbe quality of transgi essing 01 com- 
mitting offence , of the nature of a transgression 
1607 Norden Surv Deal I 32 The most offensiue will 
speake most of theyr wrong 1609 Tourneur Fun Poetne 
Sir F Vere 242 Offensive mindh were more discouraged 
By mercie than by justice ifiat B rath wait Nat Em- 
basste (1877) 233 When thy offensiue life mispent shall 
gneue thee 1649 Bp Hall Cases Consc (2630) 219 Some 
things aie forbidden because they are justly offensive , and 
some other things are onely therefore offensive because they 
are forbidden. 

t6. Causing offence (sense i, Jig)\ that is an 
occasion of slumbling Obs, 

«xx64o j Ball Anm Canne (1642) i. no In a false 
church to continue a membei may be scandalous and 
offencive, an appearance of evill 
B. sb [Abholate use of A. i ] The offensive : 
the position or attitude of attack; aggressive action. 
Phrase, io act on the offensive 
1720 Waterland Eight Servi Pref 2 In my Vindication 
I was chiefly upon the Offensive, against the Adver'anes 
of our common Faith. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV 163 
We do not know whether . the council now felt itself 
strong enough to act on the offensive against him 1851 
Gallenga Jtah 3x9 He showed no disposition to shut 
himself up m Mantua, or even to give up llie offensive 
1^9 A, Forbes in Daily Neivs 13 June 5/6 Haphazaid 
offensive is one thing; judicious offensive quite another 
thing. 
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Offensively (^fe nsivli),d:ai7 [f prec +-ly 2 ] 
In an offensive manner. 

1 . By way of attack or aggression ; aggressively. 

1556 J Heywood ^ Ixxxvii 142 hliesl; without 

youi leaue) passing offensiuelie 1560 Daus tr Sletdane's 
Comm 97 They devise a league, not offensively but de- 
fcnsively 1683 Land No 1824/2 That Crown will 
not be m a posture to act offensively against the Turks this 
Summer X792 Burke Pres St AJf Wks. VII. 93 Thw 
must make war . . either offensively or defensively X807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1 111 109 By thus daring lo act 
offensively, they are said to have inspired tenor. 

2 So as to excite displeasure, lesentmeiit, or 
disgust; disagreeably, unpleasantly, insultingly; 

injuriously, jhaitfully (phs ) 

xsyfl Fleming Pcaiopi Epist iio Any thing offensively 
spoken in the dispraise of your pei&on. 1660 Boyle Nfftv 
Exp Phys Meek xi 82 The suiTounding sides of the 
Receiver were sensibly, and almost offensively heated by it. 
1728 Swift Gulhver n m, Smelling very offensively 2803 
Med, Jml X. 100 You will leadily believe that what I 
have thought fieely, I could not mean to expi ess offensively. 
1885 Manch Exam 16 June 4/7 Last night the same 
insubordination was displayed still more offensively 

■fS With displeasure, With resentment Obs rare 
1589 PuTTENHAM Etg Potsie III. xxiii (Arb ) 275 The 
king laughed hartily and tooke it nothing offeusiucly 1604 
K G[riwstone] JT Acosta's Hist Indies i, i, 4 Wee ought 
not to take it offencively 

'j 4 . In violation of law or order Obs rare 
1607 Noitingliain Rec IV. 2B4 Tyrnbei lyinge vpoii the 
same Hill offensively. 

Offensiveness (^femsivnes). [f, as prcc. + 
-NESS.] The quality, character, or fact of being 
offensive; iiijiirioiisnessjhnrlfulness, esp uiipleasanl- 
ness, dis^stiiigness. 

1618 Latham ^nd Bh Falconry (1633) 23 Otheiwise 
there IS no content to bee had. . but altogether offensiuenesse 
and vexation 1628 Vennlr Baths of Bathe (1650) 357 In 
regard of their offensivenesse to the stomack 12x688 W. 
Clagdtt 17 Serin (2699) 83 The offensivencss of these 
offences is. abated. X755 Halls m Phil lia/ts XLIX. 
34 f 'I he smell of the ascending vapour was very offensive, 
which offenbiveuess abated much m five minutes. X856 
Froude Hid En^ (1858) II vui. 244 The offensiveness of 
the evil was disguised by the charm of the good. 

Offer O^'fsOi ^Iso 5-6 offre, 6 Sc, offlr(r 
[a F. offre (OF. of re, I2thc. m Litlrd), vbl. sb f. 
offr-ir to OrPEH (The cognate Teut langs. have 
a parallel formation from the vb. m the sense 
* offering, saenfice * (ON offr, Sw , Da , Du offm ') ; 
but no analogous sb. existed m OE ) ] 

1 An act of offering (see 0 mm v 3, 4) , a holding 
forth or jiresenting for acceptance , an expiession 
of intention or willingness lo give or do somethmg 
conditionally on the assent of me person addressed , 
a proposal 

1433 Rolls of Parlt IV 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford . 
made hem J^erinne diveise faire overtures and offris, Ibid,, 
Of the whiche his liberall offre ho said Lords hankid hym 
<;x489 Caxton Somm ofAymon xu 298 Sire,leve that offre 
that reynawde gyveth to you 1590 Marlowe Ft 
Tamhurl, v iii, 'Ihere should not one Live to give offer of 
another fight. x6i3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 546 If any 
of his subjects hath any precious stone of value, and make 
not him the offer of it, ii is death to him. 1647 Hammono 
Power of Keys iv 60 This magisteiiall affirmation having 
no tender or offer of yiroof annext to it 27 xx Addison 
Sped No ^ TP 7 A virtuous Woman should reject the 
fiist Offer of Marriage x868E TS>ViyfMi& Ralegh I xvi. 
319 [He] had long been piofuse in hia offers of service 

b. elhpt, A pioposal of luamage 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen, VII 7 b, [She] there receaved 
a corporall othe of him to inary her eldest daughter, which 
offre she abode not by 16x9 T Lorkin 4 May in Crt 4 
Times Jas, I (1848) II 256, 1 would not wish any good 
offer for your niece should be refused, in hope of this. 
17x2-14 Pope Rape Lock 1, 8a When offers are disdained, 
and love denyed, 1807-8 W Irving Salmag, (1824) 144 It 
was owing to her never having had an offer. 

c The act of offering a price or equivalent for 
something ; a bid. 

c 1550 Plmtpton Corr 257 For your hofer, it likes not j 
I shud a sold it, I tiuste, for 4f or better X7ai Swift 
South-Sea Pioject xx, When stock is high they come 
between, hfaking by secondhand their offers i8go Times 
20 July i6/x The prqpnetoi does not bind himself to accept 
the highest or any offer. 

d. The condition of being offered; in Comm 
the fact of being offeied for sale. On offer, on sale. 

1704 Gouv, Morris in l^arks Life ^ Writ (1832) III. 48 
A chateau was In my offer on most eligible terms x88i 
Daily News 23 Aug 3/6 {.Market Report) Old wheat scarce 
and dear Very little barley on offer 

2 . concr That which is offered a. Something 
presented m worship or devotion ; an offering. 
Now rare or Oh 

1548 Gest Pr, Masse m H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App i 
72 No man must attempt to appear befoie him withoute 
hys offre, more 01 less a 2586 Sidney 0 .), Fair streams, . . 
let the tribute offer of my tears procure your stay awhile 
X840 Miss MrrroRD in L’Estrange Life HI vii 105 A tuft 
of flax to a Grecian bride Was ancient Hymen’s offer 
t b. Something presented for acceptance, rare, 
16^ Milton Comus 702 Were it a draft for Juno when 
she banquets, I would not taste thy treasonous offer 

3 An allempt, an essay at doing something, or 
a show of this , the act of aiming at somethmg, an 
aim. Now?ardor0^r 

X58X Lambareb Etren, i. iv* (1602) 29 To represse all 


intention of vproare & force before that it should growe 
vp to any offer of danger x$97 Bacon Coule/s Good iV 
Evill X. in Ess (Arb.) 154 Many inceptions are impeifcct 
offers and essayes 1683 Mo yon Mec/i Exerc,, Punting 
xvii T 2 The right side [is] too thick, and must by 
several offers be Filed away, not all at once 1705 
Addison Italy 526 One sees in it a kind of Offti at Modern 
Architecture. 271X Stefle Sped, No 1 18 r 2 He bad no 
sooner spoke these Woids,but he made an Offer of throwing 
himself mto the Water 1842 S Lover Handy Andy xv 
140 You’d make a fair offer at anything but an answer to 
your school-master 

lb. A knob or bud showing on a stag’s antler. 

1884 jErrERiESiPcif iv 69 Little knobs appeal oil the 

beam like points about to glow, which are said to be 
‘offers’, as if a point had offered to grow there 1893 
Aiheneeum i Api 400/2 A splendid red deer from Morena 
—with fourteen good points and an ‘ offer ’ 01 two 
Offer (?fw), 5 ^ Forms* 1-3 ofl&ian, 2-3 
oflfrien, 3 ofEren, (ofn, 4 oflar, -yr, 4-5 -ire, 4-6 
O&0, 5 offere), 4-y oflEte, 4- offbr [OE offi i-an 
— OFris. offna, offana, OS. offi bn (MLG., MDn. 
offeren, LG. offem, Du, offereii), Icel , Sw. offra, 
Da offeio offer a saenfice, ad L offer^ie to 
bung before, present, offer, bestow, inflict, m 
Vulg. and Chnstian L. to offer to God, offer 
sacrifice. In these last senses the L. veib was 
adopted with Christianity in OE, and the cognate 
langs. Meanwhile the moie primary senses con- 
tinued in F offr-ir (ONFr. offr-er, Pi offiir, Cat. 
ojerir, It offenre), and, after the Norman Con- 
quest, gradually passed into Eng., sense a being 
a natural transition With the exception of Dutcli 
(? fiom Fr.) the other Teut. langs ictaui only the 
sense * lo offer in sacrifice ’.] 

1 trails. To present (something) lo God (or lo 
a deity, a saint, or the like) as an act of worship 
or devotion ; to sacrifice; to give in woiship Also 
with up Const to or formeily with simple dative. 

The object may be a maLerial llimg, a& a slam animal, 
vegetable produce, incense, money, etc (cf Uifluing vbl, 
sb 2) , or, by extension, piayei, thanksgiving, cLl 
4:825 ^osp Psalter Kv 25 Onsesdnisse mergliLC ic ofriu 
Sc [L holocausta medullata ojfcram tibi) c xooo Ali kic 
Exod, xiL 6 And offnan eall Israhela folc jisct [lamb] on 
sefen ciooo — Horn II. 456 Hit wges sewunelic man 
Code 'byllice lac offrode on cucan 01 fe C117S Lamb Horn 
87 Heo sculden offrien of elchau luwscipe gode an lonib 
CX200 Ormin 1003 And ajB wass sallt wipk iwhillc lac 
Biforenn Drihhtm offredd 2382 Wychf 2 C01 x, 20 '1 ho 
thingis that hethene men oflren, thei offren lo deuehs and 
not to God C1400 Desir Troy 2881 He ofllrl onestly m 
honour of Venus, A gobet of gold 1463 Bmy Wills 
(Camden) 27 The seid preests to haue jd oh to olTie at the 
messe 1550 Crowley Last Trump, 473 Chnstt was once 
offered for all, To satisfie for all our synne 160a Mars ion 
Antonio’s Rev, iii 11 , 1 have a prayer or two to offer up. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1624) 792 Then did he offer 
Incense to Vitzliputzli 17x1 Addison Sped No, 1591* a 
After having washed myself, and offered up iny Moining 
Devotions. x868 Tennvson Lttcidtus 6g, I would not one 
of thine own doves. Not ev’n a lose, were offer'd to thee 
187s JowETT Plato (ed 2) III 321 Offer up a prayer with 
me and follow 

b absol To present a sacrifice or offering ; to 
sacufice ; to make a donation as an act of worship 
C893 K iELFRCD Oios I. XIV § I Mesiane uoldon 3 ajt 
Lmcedemonia mmsdeninenn mid heora ofreden. cxooo 
iELPRic Exod V X Foilmt min folc, j?aet hit mmge offnan 
me on Jiam westene, 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 325 Brut 

offrede to Jus maumet & honoured it mow. 1377 
Langl. P pi B. xiii 297 And J>e pore widwe for a peire of 
inytes, alle \k> that offreden in to gazafilacmn, c X400 
'ihree Kings Cologne 133 All ke pepil come & visitid hem 
and offrid to hem wiji gret deuocioun a 2533 Ld, Berni rs 
Huon IviL 102 We are goyng to offre at y" holy bepultie. 
2548-9 Bk Com, Prayer, H Gommiimon, Rubric, So in rny 
as are disposed, shall oner unto the poore inenncs bo\c. 
2638 Sir T. Herbert Tiam (ed 2) 92 Dannyans Iiave 
lepayred to offer heie and to wash away their siuncs in 
Ganges 2725 tr Dupin' s Etcl Htsi sythC I v, isgWlicn 
It IS forbidden in the Canons to the Deacons to offer 1893 
G D Kittredge in Atlantic Monthly LXXII 830/a 
Those who offer to his relics and leceive his absolution. 
t 2 gen To give, present, make presentation of 
(spec, to a superior as an act of homage, etc.) 
Const as in i. Ohs, 

The first two quots may be regarded as intermediate 
between i and a, the purpose beinq religious 
CX122 0 E, Chrotu an 063 He nam up Sea Kjnubinh 
and S Kynesuid and S Tibba and brohteheom to Butch, 
and offrede heom e^l S Peter on an d?ei Ibid an 1013 
iElfsige bohte see Florentines lichanian, call bulou pe 
heafod, to v hundred pundn, & offrede hit Oust & see 
Peter, ciaso Gen (J- Ex 3619 Dis folc Offreden him 
siluer and golde He it bi-ta^te besseleel c 1330 R, Brunnk 
Ckron IVace (Rolls) 4554 When hi** gicte lordynges Seycn 
Cesar ofre hem swylkp kynges X41X Rolls of Parlt HI. 
650/2 Offre yow vc mark to ben paied at youre will, 
4x1548 Hall Chi on, Edw /K 339! hat all his heyres 
should offer a hart of lyke weight and value, as a relcve 
and homage done 1568 Grafton C/ir4iM II ig3Tosweare 
unto him homage and fealtie, the which every one did 
willyngly offer 

t b. absol To give somethmg as a present. 

1672 L Addison West Barbary 186 The Negro’s likewise 
call every one by name who Offer, saying ITinano (or such 
an one) lays on so much. 

3 , To piesciit 01 tender for acceptance or refusal , 
to hold out (a thing) to a person to take if he will. 
(The prevailmg sense.) Const indirect (dat ) and 
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OFFERTORY. 


direct obj , or direct obj. and to^ '\unio : either obj 
may be the subject of the passive voice * the place 
was offered to him*, or ^he was offered the place*. 

c 137S Sc Leg Smnis xxxiii. (George) 322 J>e king hane 
ane infinite Of gret tiesore gert offerit be To george. ^1400 
Maundev (1839) vin 83 Thei offren hem to do al3e, that 
the bereie askethe ax ^9 Hall Chron.^ Hen V 49 b, 
To inquyre what raunsome he wold offre 1596 Skaks 
lean, SJa ii 1 3B3 Nay, I haue offred all, I haue no 
more, And she can haue no more then all 1 haue x6xx 
Bible 2 Sam xxiv 12, I offer thee three things? chuse 
thee one of them. i6fe Manlev Grohns' Low C, Wetrres 
43 He offered himself as a Peacemaker between them. 
1791 Mrs RADCLirFC Rom Forest ix, I cannot accept the 
honour you offer me 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng vi II. 
116 One of the ringleaders was offered a pardon if he 
would oivn that Queensberry had set him on, 1873 J. W 
Dawson Dawn of Life Pref 7 , 1 offei no apology 
+ b with dat , and mf as direct obj. Ohs, 

(The object being what the person is permitted todoorhave ) 
1634 Sir T Herbert Trew 34 He offered her faithfully 
to haue remission, and that the Infant Mogull out of his 
clemency should forget all former Quarrels 1654 
Osborne Lett (1888) 263 If he offers me to stay here, this 
hole will be more agreeable to my humour than any place 
that IS more in the world 

1 0 With 0^, cU To make the proposal, suggest 
(^hat something be done) Ohs, 
i(S66 Marvell Corr Wks 1872-3 tl 21 Some offerd that 
onely the lands *in capice*, which receive the benefit, 
should be taxed with the revenue 1727 Pope, etc Art ef 
Sinking 114 It is therefore humbly offered, that all and 
every individual of the bathos do enter into a firm association 
d. absoL To make an offer or proposal; to 
make an offer of marriage, to 'propose*. 

1596 Skaics 1 Hen /F, v. 1 114 We offer faire, take it 
aduisedly Prin It will not be accepted. 1847IENNYSON 
Prate, III 143, I offei boldly we will seat you highest 
183a R. S Surtees SfMige^s S^ Tonr i 2 He never 
hesitated about offering to a lady, after a three days* 
acquaintance 

e Comtn, To present for sale. 

163a J Hayward tr BioneiCs Eromena 25 , 1 understand 
that >our Steward hath offered to sale your goods 1741 
Middleton Cicero I v 370 A particular estate which she 
was now offering to sale iSm Daily Hews 29 May lo/s 
Short attendance and very little wheat offering 

f In to offer haitle^ etc. theie is perh. some con- 
nexion with sense 5. 

1560 Daus tr. Slcidan^s Comm 64 So great a number of 
ennemies are assembled to offer battell. XS76 Fleming 
Panojfl Epist 218 To keepe off Fortune furiously offering 
the combate 1396 Siiaks Tam Shr v 11 162, I am 
asham’d that women aie so simple, To offer warre, where 
they should kneele for peace. 1839 Trirlwall Greece 1 l 
VI 239 Darius was about to meet him and to offer battle 

4 . willi tnf. To propose, or express one’s readi- 
ness (to do something^ conditionally on the assent 
of the person addressed. 

1433 Foils of Petrli IV. 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford . 
offerd and agreed hym to serve ]>e Kyng. a 1533 ^d. 
Berners Huon lix. 203 He offeryth to make amendes. 1588 
Hunsdon m Border Papers (1894) I 306 , 1 did offer to 
send Sir John Selby and towe others to confer with them. 
1634 Sir r. Herbert Tiav 185 They have too great plenty, 
and offred to sell us some 1724 De Foe Mem Ceeoalter 
(1840) 270, I offered to go to the king 1863 Trollope 
Belton Mst, j, 13 He had offered to accompany her to Belton 

5 . To make an attempt to inflict, deal, or bring 
to bear ^violence, or injury of any kind) ; to put 
forth one’s effort to make (attack, resistance). 

1330 Palsgr. 646/1 Every man offerith hym wronge. 
^1390 Marlowe Fanst x, For the injury he offered me 
here in your presence 15^ Shaks 2 Hen iv L 211 
That hath enrag’d him on, to offer strokes 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 708 [They] avenged themselves for such 
wrongs as by the lurkes .had beene formerly offered them 
1781 Gibbon Decl ^ F xxviii III 84 The insults which he 
offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ 202 Offering.. serious resistance from the 
forts and batteries 

lb. with tnf. To make an attempt or show of 
intention (to do something), to essay, try, en- 
deavour. (In early use sometimes nearly = to 
venture, dare, presume, have the hardihood.) 

1340-1 Elyot Ullage Gao 29 After that the emperour 
haa concluded in this wise his reson, there was no man 
offred to reply theieto flxs33 Udall Royster D in. v 
(Arb ) 58 , 1 knocke your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 
16x3 Jackson Creed ii xxx. § 17 Heaumg and offering with 
mi^t and maine to get out 1656 Bp Hall Breath, 
Devout Soul (1851) 201, I may not offer to look into the 
bosoms of men, which thou hast reserved for thyself 1703 
Moxon Mech Exerc, 37 You should not offer to cut the 
Giooves to their full width at the first 1863 Trollope 
Belton Est, xxiv 284 He did not offer to kiss her 

c. zfitr, with at: To make an attempt at or 
upon ; to aim at. Now rare or Ohs, 
z6xx B. JONSON Caithne ii. 1 (Rtldg) 278/1 Offering at 
wit too ? why, Galla, Where hast thou been? 1649 Milton 
Eikon Pref, This Man, who hath offer’d at more^ cunning 
fetches to undermine our Liberties then any British I^ng 
before him 1683 Burnet tr Mords Utopia (1684) 36 The 
Jests at which he offered were so cold and dull 1687^—' 
Trav 111, (1730) 169, I will not offer at a Description 
of the glorious Chapel 1701 W Wotton Hist RomCy 
Alexander 111. 521 Several offer'd at the Empire during 
his time, who came to nothing 1847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
II 3 He did not offer at coming in 
+ 6. tnir. To incline, tend m some direction ; to 
have an inclination or disposition to Ohs 
X639 Fuller Holy War iv, xiv (1840) 203 They suspected 
him to be unsound in his religion, and offering to Chnsti- 


amjy Ibid v xxv, (1840) 28 We find some straggling rays 
and beams of valour offering that way, 

7 tracts. To bring forward or put forth for con- 
sideration, to propound. (In quots. 1634, 

To 'give*, let one have, to mention or cite by 
way of example.) 

X383 Burleigh Lei to Whitgift in Fuller Ch Hist ix v. 
§ 9 But now they commg to me, I offer how your Grace 
proceeded with them i6m Sir T Herbert Trav 43, I 
will offitt you a little of the Arabian Tongue as is more 
spoken in that Countrey 1638 Ibid (ed 2) 232 The rest 

1 offer not, this in my conceit sufiicing 1710 Prideauy 
Orig Tithes v. 316 When all that I have offered hath been 
duly considered xj^ H Hunter tr Si -Pierrds Stud 
Nat (1799) I 524 We shall offer a few thoughts hereafter 
on this part of Harmony. Mod, On this I wish to offer a 
few remarks. 

8. Of a thing . To present (to sight, notice, etc ) ; 
to furnish, afford, give 

XS76 Fleming Panopi Epzst 44 Sundrie circumstances 
which offered them selves to my judgement. 1698 Fryer 
Acc E, India ^ P $6 A gravelly Forest with tall benty 
Grass, offers, besides its talcing Look, diversity of Game 
1729 Butler Prf Semi Wks 1874 11 $ It is scarce 
possible to avoid judging of almost every thing which offers 
Itself to one’s thoughts. 1834 Mrs Somerville Conner, 
Phys Sc IV (183s) 42 Their motions offei the singular phe- 
nomenon of being retrograde 1892 Westcott Gospel of 
Life 41 Each age offers its characteristic riddles, 
b zntrioxtejl To present itself ; to occur 
x6oi Holland Pliny I 57 There offereth to our eie, first 
the towne Nicma 1^ Lend Gaz No 3222^ If the Wind 
and Weather offer for his Embarking 1697 Dryden Vug. 
Georg IV 631 Th' Occasion offers, and the Youth complies 
1709 Steele Taller N6 4 ? i, I shall take any Thing 
that offers for the Subject of my Discourse 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias I X V 8 Taking the first path that offered, we 
soon galloped out of the forest x^i A, H. Craufurd Gen 
Crcatfmd ^ Light Division 7 He .. distinguished himself 
wherever an occasion offered 

Offerable {p forab’!), a, rare, [f prec. + - able ] 
That con or may be offered. 

*577 Fulke Confni, Purg 290 The onely once offered 
and no moie offerable sacrifice of Christ his death x6^ 
W Mountague DevouteEss i x, § 7 124 Allowing all that 
hath Cesars Image onely on it, offerable to Cesar 
0 £Ferand, variant of Offhand Ohs , offering, 
t Offerd, offered, obs. ff. Apeabd, afraid. 

CX200 Trin, Coll, Horn, 193 He beS of harme offered, 
a X300 Florrz «S» Bl 632 Sore hi beof» offerd 

Offered (p'f^Jd), ppla, [f Offee ^-ed.] 

1 . Brought as an offering; presented for accept- 
ance, etc. see the verb 

c 1x73 Lamb Horn 87 ))et lofirede lomb Jjet J>e engel het 
offnau hitacneS cristes deSjje 1366 SrcoRis Detection 
C vij b, The common prouerbe saith, that offered seruice 
stynketh 2667 Milton P L, ix 300 Thou thy self with 
scorne And anger wouldst resent the offer’d wrong z68x 
Flavel Meth Grace xxxiii 550 The refusal of offered 
salvation xOw Dryden Virg Geoig ir 547 A Goat 
Whose effer’a Entrails shall drip their Fatness from the 
Hazle Broach 1883 Athenseum 25 July 104/2 Faust .dis- 
carded the offered aid. 

2 . [f. Offer sh, i b ] That has received an offer 
(of marriage), rate, 

1709 Stefle Taller No. 32 ? 3 It assigns to a loi^Despair 
the Woman who is well offer'd^and neglects that Proposal 

Offerer (p'fsrai) [f ijpfbr v, + -eb i.] 

1 . One who offers a sacnfice, or prayer, etc ; one 
who brings an offering. 

1382 Wyclif Exod XXIX 33 That it he a pesible sacnfice, 
and that the hondes of the offrers hen halowid 1326 
Tindale Heb x 2 The offerers once pourged shulde have 
hadde no moare consciences of sinnes 2624 F White Repl, 
Fisher Prayeis and Praises which the offerers vnder- 
stand not a 1716 South Serin {1718) II. 99 A fire, that will 
he sure to destroy the offering, though mercy should spaie 
the offerer 1818 Lamb PoemSy In a leaf of ^ Lives of 
Saints \ The lone mite, the cup of water cold That in their 
way approved the offerer’s zeal 

2 In other senses of Ofpeb ?7., q v : One who 
presents something for acceptance , one who makes 
an offer or proposal ; one who makes an attempt 
at something , a bidder, etc. 

2381 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii (2887) t6i One may 
more then halfe gesse, what they will receme, when none 
seeth but the offerer, 26x2 Two Hohle K v, vi, Nay, let’s 
be offerers all 2660 Fuller Mxxi ConiemPl (1842) 169 
The suffereis of violence would have been offerers of it, if 
empowered with might equal to their malice x^s Wycherley 
Cmtniry Wife i. 1. (1733) 24 He’s one of those nauseous 
offerers at wit 28*6 Lamb Elia Ser. ii Pop Fallacies xx, 
There are favours which confer as much grace upon the 
acceptor as the offerer 1868 Perthsh, yniT, 18 June, The 
present Tenant (who is not to be an Offerer) will give 
directions for showing the boundaries 
Offering (p fsng), vbl, sh. Forms . i offrung, 
2-3 ofirang, 2-5 ofEnnge, (3 -inke, -ingue), 3^(5 
officing, -yng(0, 4-6 offermge, -yng(e, 6- offer- 
ing. [OE. offing vbl. sb, from offnan to offer. 
(Senses i a and 2 a were also expressed in ME. by 
Offhand from Fr.)] The action of the verb 
Offjbr; that which is offered. 

1, a. The presenting of something to God (or to 
a deity or object of worship) as an act of worship 
or devotion ; sacrifice ; oblation. 

c 1000 .ffiLFBic Horn, II 456 Seo ofirung is nu unalyfedlic 
after Cnstes Srowuuge jxooo Ags Gosp, Matt xxui 19 
Hwaeher ys mare [a offrung he hast weofud pe xe-halxao pa 
offrunge ? c 2160 Hatton G, ibid , pe offreng pa oflrenge 
cjtoo TrtthColl, Horn 47 pat on is childbed, and pat oSer 


I chirchgang, and pe pridde pe of&ing. e 1230 Old Kent 
Serm mO E Misc 27 Me sal to dai mor makie offrinke 
ban an opren dai ^2330 R Brumne Chron (1810) 154 To 
pe fertre of Saynt Agate Richaid made offeryng c 2386 
Chaucer C T Prol 45© In al the parisshe wif ne was ther 
noon, That to the offrynge bifore hire sholde goon, c 2400 
Maundev. (1839) V 35 The kjnges that made offrjng to 
oure lord whan he was bom 1546 J Hcywood Prov 
(2867) 80 Men sale long standyng and small offring Makeih 
poore persons. i8« i'ENNYSOM Pnuc iv. tiz And d^e^s 
the victim to the oltenng up 

transf £2430 Lydg Minor Poems (Percy Society) 33 
And with his wynnyngis he makith hjs offryng At ale stakis, 
sittyng ageyn the moone 

D. The action of the verb Offer, in other senses* 
tender or presentation for acceptance, for sale, etc 

2668 WiLiciNS Real Char ir 1 § 3. 40 Offering, prefer, 
tender, bid, overtuie 1706 Phillips, Ojferirg, the Act of 
him that offers 2884 tr Lotze's Logic 404 Offtnng seems, 
speaking generally, in favour of the seller bidding is in 
favour of the buyer 2900 Daily Hews iS Sept 2/5 Only 
moderate offermgs of breadstuffs were made..nolaers siill 
adopting an attitude of reserve. 

2 concr a. Something presented to God (or to 
a deity, etc.) in worship or devotion ; e,g, n slam 
animal, fnuts, money, or other things, given as an 
expression of religious homage or as a feature of 
religious worship; a sacnfice, an oblation. 

Often qualified by a prec word expressive of its nature or 
purpose, esp in Biblical terms relating to the Levitical 
Law, as inmi ^ drtnk-jfee-amll-i gntll^, heave~i mealt 
meat-i peace-, sin-, fkank-, ti^ass^, wave-ojfei tng, etc ? 
see these under their first elements 
f xooo ii^LFRic Gen, xxii 7 Ic axige hwmr seo offrung si^ 
her ys wudu and fyr c 1260 Hatton Gosp Matt, xxiii 18 
Swa hwilc swa swereS on pare ofrunge pe ofer'p weofed ys, 
se is geltig. 1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 11326 He wende to 
semte frepeswipe & wel vaire is offniige to pe heye weued 
her £x386 Chaucer C T Prol 489 Rather wolde he 
yeuen out of doute Vn to his poure pansshens aboute Of hi** 
offryng. 1431 Rolls of Parti V. 219/1 Tithes or offnnges 
beyng m Spirituelx mens hondes 1332 Abp Hamilton 
Catech, (1884) 24, I preferre the trew knawlege of God 
abone all brount offeringis x6oi Shaks Jul C u li 39 
Plucking the intrailes of an Offering forth 1667 Milton 
P L XI. 44t His Offring soon propitious Fire fiora Heav'n 
Consum’d. 1756-7 tr Keyslers Trav (1760) H 341 That 
jewels to the amount of many imliions, shine as useless 
offermgs in the church of Loretto Bowen Vtrg 

fEneid III 406 At the hallowed fires, when the offenngs 
blaze to the skies. 

"b. Something offered to a peison for his ac- 
ceptance, esp. as a tribute of honour or esteem , 
a present, a gift. 

CX440 Promp, Pam, 362/2 Offerynge, or presaunt to a 
lorde at Oystemasse, or oper tymys. 2634 Sir T Herbert 
Trav 136 All which rabble leceive libemlly from such as 
meet them, Ofienngs of good will and Chaiitie 2776 
Gibbon Decl ^ F to.,! 313 Crowns of gold, the offerings 
of grateful cities, 1882 Miss Braddon Mt Royal II v 105, 
I was not obliged to fling his offenngs back in ins face 

8. attrib and CoDih, as '^offrmgiat (Lake j^l). 
<m3 in Kemble Cod Dipl VI 130 Hio beewiS vnto Cyrean 
nyre beterau ofnDg*sceat ^ 1200 Ormin 639 Offringlac 
Tihht god inoh Affterr hiss Fadeii wille 2512 in South- 
well Visit (2892) I. 25 That . the grettist bell be rongen 
all the offeiyrg tyme. 2348-9 (Mar) Bk Com Piayer, 
Communion, Kubne, At the offeryng dates appoynted, 
euery manne and woman shall paie to the Curate, the due 
and accustomed offerynges 2^92 Percivall Sp Diet, 
OhUa, an offering, a rounde offering cake. 2623 Purchas 
Ptlgrtmage (1614) 490 They set it downe on their offei ing- 
stone, and worship it 2784 Sir J Cullum Hist Hawsted 
(1813) 13 In 1358, the customary tenants paid their loid at 
Christmas a small rent, called cjfertng-stlver, 2833 Rock 
Ch of Fathers HI. li, 33 Their offerings of bread and wine, 
which they brought having their bands muflled up m a 
very clean fine Imen cloth or offering-sheet. 

O’iSeving, pph, a [f OFFER«^. + -iNa2j That 
offers, in various senses * see the verb 
1596 Shaks i Hen IV, iv 1 69 Wee of the offring side, 
Must keepe aloofc from strict arhitrement 1636 HrYLiN 
Sum France To Rdr , Men must not expect to be alwaies 
on the offering hand, but be content to take such money as 
they use to give a 27x5 Burnet Own Time ii (2724) 1 139 
No person, had the courage to move the offering proposi- 
tions for any limitation of prerogative 

Offertorial ((?f3itoo nal), a, rare’^\ [f. L. 
offtrim-um Offertory + -al.] Pertaining to an 
offertoiy; used in sacrificial offerings. 

2887 J. R Hutchinson tr. Vireselingands Fortune's Wheel 
VI 63 [He] lighted some offertonal camphor 

Offertory (p’feitnn). Also 4 ofifretory, 5 
ofiBpy-, ofiEra-, 6 offi-, offytorie [ad, eccl. L. 

(Isidore, 040), offering-place, offenng, 
oblation, etc. (cf late L. offsrtor offerer (Commo- 
dianus, c 245), med.L, offeria offering), f, late L. 
and Romanic offert- ppl stem, substituted for ohldt’, 
of offerre to Offer see -ory, Cf, F offeriohe 
offenng (14th c. in Hatz -Darm.), It. offertorio ‘an 
offenng, an offring place * (Florio) ] 

1 . R, C Ch, An anthem sung or said in the Mass 
immediately after the Creed, while the offermgs of 
the people are being received, and the unconsecrated 
elements are being placed on the altar. In Ch 
of Eng,, applied to the Scriptural sentences read or 
sung m the corresponding part of the Communion 
Service (now usually called offertoiy sentences), 
r X386 Chaucer C T, ProL 7ioV)^l koude he rede a lesson 
or a stone But alderbest he song an Offertone {Camb MS, 
offratoryl 1387 Trevisa Hi^m (Rolls) V, 231 pat pe 
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grayel and Jje offeitorie [v r offretory] schulde be i-seide to 
fore J>e sacrement [Caxton, sacryngej 1483 Ca-Xton GaM, 
Leg 437/2 After the preest saj th Oremus thenne lie sayth 
the offrytorye cxSm Du Wes Jnirod. Fr in Palsgr, 1063 
Wherfoie than sayth the preest after the offytone pi ay 
for me, etc ? (Mar) Bk Com Prayer ^ Commwnon 

Rubric, Then shall folowe for the Offeitory, one or mo, of 
these Sentences of holy scripture, to be song whiles the 
people doo offer 1729 C WHEA.TLEY.ff^ Com, Prayer (fid 6) 
VL § 10 284 i he Sentences are in the place of the Antiphona 
or Anthem winch we find m the old Liturgies after the 
Gospel, and which from their being sung whilst the People 
made their Oblations at the Altar were call’d the Ofieitory. 
1885 Caif/i Did (ed.3), Offejiory (i) An antiphon which 
used to be sung by the choir while the faithful made their 
offenngs of bread and wine for the hlass, of gifts for the 
support of the clergy, etc, .. Ihe Offertory is said immedi- 
ately after the Creed 

2 That part of the Mass or Communion Service 
at which offenngs are made; the offenng of these, 
or the gifts offered. Also in R C. C/i, applied 
to the anticipatoiy oblation (see Oblation 2). 
1539 Ce?erfu>mes in Strype Eccl, Mew (1721) I tu 
App cix 387 Then followeth the offertoiy, wherby we he 
learned to prepare our selves by Gods grace to be an ac- 
ceptable oblation to him- 1555 Eden Decades 224 When 
the preeste was at nnd masse at the offitoiie, the Lings 
profered them selues to go to kysse the crosse with the 
capytayne, hut offered nothynge 1669 £k Com Prayer^ 
Communion^ Then shall the Priest return to the Lords 
Table, and begin the Offertory, saying one or more of these 
sentences following, as he thinketh most convenient in Ins 
discretion. 1852 Hook Ch Did (1871) 542 The offertory 
is so called because it is that part of the Communion Seivice 
at which the offenngs are made, 1883 Cath Did (ed 3) 
5 V , The great oblation of Chust’s body and blood must 
be carefully distinguished from the Offeitory or anticipa- 
tory oblation, of bread and wine. 

3 . transf, ta* The offeimg oj anything, esp. 
to God Obs, 

1607 Markham CavaJ vii. Ded , To offer to your vertues 
this poore offertory of my labouis t6zz Bacon Hen VIl^ 
8 Hee made Offertorie of his Standards, and had Orizons, 
and Te Deum againe sung. 1649 JcR Taylor Gt, Sxemi 
Ad Sect V, We shall . . exhibit to (jod an offertory in which 
he cannot but delight 1660 Evelyn Nevus fi , Brussels un 
masked^ Many would willingly sacrifice tbeir present 
fortunes, and some of them then lives too, as a graceful 
offertory for such a seasonable and all healing mercy, 1684 
T Hockin Gods Decrees ids The Tews did make these 
offertories by the especial dictates of God 

b In recent use, An offering or collection of 
money made at a religious seivice 
1862 Bp Medley m Coventry Standard Aug . Our offer- 
toiy ever since the cathedial has been opened foi dmne 
worship has been alxiut £ 300 instead of £, 96 1874 Symonds 
SI Italy ^ Greece (1898) I xiv 297 After the ceiemoiiy we 
, contributed to three distinct offertories 1879 Farrar 
St, Paul II, 6 He ordeied collections to be made for the 
poor at Jerusalem by a weekly offertoiy cveiy Sunday. 
1891 Ch Times zz May 496 It is within a few years only 
that the word ‘ offertory * has been fieely used for any col- 
lection of money for religious purposes 

4 . a A cloth used in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, b A piece of plate used in the same. 
(Cf Du Cange, offertoriwn^ for both senses.) 

167a xviArchmol Cantiatut{iZZd)'SNl 354 Given 
towards buying some Plate, via. a flagon, offeitoiy, patten, 
and chalice with a cover, for yo holy Communion [1706 
Phillips, Offertorium {in old Latin Recoids), a piece of 
Silk or fine Linnen, antiently us’d to wrap up the Occasional 
Oblations or Offerings, made in the Chuich ] 1725 tr. Du^ids 
Bed Hist, ijth Cl V, 64 The Chalices were cover’d with 
a Piece of Linen which was call’d the Offertory. 

6 atirib, 

1641 J Jackson TrueBvmg, T, ii 90 So was the Paschall 
Lambe [the type of Christ], and the other offertoiy Lambes 
too, 1724 Lend Gets No 6290/2 The Offertory Sentence 
being read 1849 Rock Ch <if Fathers 1 v 402 Beside the 
tunicle, there is worn by the subdeacon, . . the offertory-veil 
1877 J D. Chambers Jjn > Worship 274 A principal Orna- 
ment to be used in Celebration is the ‘Offertorium’, or 
Offertory Veil. 1879 Hesba Stretion Th ouzh a Needle* s 
Eye 1 90 The offertory money passed throu^ Mrs Cun- 
hffe’s hands. 1886 Chr Herald (N Y ) IX 285 An offer- 
lopy-box placed at the door of a famous place of worship 

tO’fferturei Obs, [a. F offer (idthc. 

m Godef.), 01 ad med.L offertw a oblation, 

f. late L and Romanic offert ^ ; see prec. and -ure ] 

1 . Offeimg in worship 

1595 Barnes Sonn xxvi, As those three kings, .. By 
presents rich made royal offerture, Our new borne Saviour's 
blessing to procure. 1624 F White Repl, FtsherdSi^ Their 
cxcessiue woiship by Vowes, Oathes, Offettures 

2 . The offering of something for acceptance; an 
offer, pioposal, overtuie 

X63X Celestina x, xxy How much moie advantageous 
would an mlreated promise have been, then a forced offer- 
ture? 1648 Bzkon Bas 29 Thow hast prevented us with 
offertures of Thy love 1657 W Morice Coena quasi 
Pref 8, 1 received with much complacency tins amicable 
offertuie 1684 T HoaaN God's Decrees 355 hfoie tians- 
poited with the love of poor empty enjoyments, than with 
the offerture of an etermu possession 
OjEL’’-fal(l, obs, foim of Oppal. 

0*ff-fa*lling. 61: [f. 0 i?pfl!^iz; +FALiiiNG©Wri 5 ] 
a. That which, falls off j pi, crumbs oi scraps that 
fall fi»m the table ; also fig b. A falling off in 
health, excellence, or goodness 
1636 RuTiiiiRroRD, Leit , to Lady Kenmure (1671) i 24 0 
how many rich off-fallings are m my Kings liouse 1 1637 
Ihid (1881) 349 O that I had but Christ’s odd off fallings! 
/zx649 Drumm 0? Hawth. Ihst Scot ,^ yas I (1655) 20 
Many who were accustomed to be Copartners of such off- 


fallings, began to storm and repine at his actions. 1823 
Jamieson, Off-fallings a declension It is often used of one 
who declines in health or external appearance, also in a 
moial sense 

So O ff-fa Her {^Sc ), one who falls off ; a deseiter, 
a 1688 Hamilton Lei J, Renwich in Shields Faithful 
Contend (1780) 40 (Jam.) Shot at by all lanks of off-falleis 
fiom the cause of God 

O ff-go. Sc colloq [f Opp- 3 + Go ] A start, 
beginning : = Go-opp. 

1886 Stevenson Hidnapjedi s The first will likely please 
best at the first off-go 1896 Ian Maclaren Kate Car^ 
negie 96 He wes a wee fiactious an’ self willed at the off-go 
So O’ff-go iag vbl sb , departure, going away, 
removal (in quot cdtnb')\ Off-ffoinar/// flt, 
that goes off or away, or is being removed. 

1727 P Walker Life Welruood in Biog Preshyt (1827) I 
186 He’ll get a sudden and sharp Off-gomg 1770 E H esler- 
ion Inclos Act 14 Leading and taking away the offgoing 
crop i86x W. Barnes m Macm, Mag June 130 The paths 
of the oncoming and offgoing bird, Saiisbury yrul, 
6 Aug ^4 Annual Sale by Auction of about 3500 off-going 
Dorset Down Ewes, Lambs and Wethers, 

OfP-liaxid| ofiliand (see below), adv, and 
phr [f. 0^1 pup, + HAND sb ] 

A. adv, (^fhrend). 

1 . At once, straightway, foithwitli ; without pie- 
liminary deliberation or piepamtion, extempore 
1694 Wood Life ^ Mar ((5 H S) III 446 The speech 
befoie mention’d. .being offhand upon the debates of the 
House of Commons, was burnt by command of the House 

S xi Hearne Collect ( 0 . H. S.) Ill, 207 He was a learned 
an and would speak very neatly offhand in Latin 
1764 Mem G Psalmanamr 189 He read the oflice all in a 
good Latin off-hand, as the saying is, and without any hesi- 
tation or solecism 1849 FitzGerald Lett (z8Bp) I 195 
Wonderful bits of Poems, written offhand at a sitting, most 
of them 1872 Lowell IVks (i8go) IV, 243 Habit is a 
growth and cannot be made off-hand 
2 . lit, Fiom the hand with no other suppoit rare, 
x&(a A B, Longstreet Georgia Scenes 203 That 
they [rifles] should be fired on-hand, while the shot guns 
were allowed a rest, the distance being equal 
B. adj (^fhjend; as predicate 
1 . Of action, speech, etc,: Done or made off- 
hand (see A. i) ; unpremeditated, extemporaneous, 
impromptu ; having the air of style of something 
so done, free and easy, unstudied, unceremonious. 

17x9 Fiee-ihinker No 107 pa Avery Familiar, Offhand 
Epistle fi oin a young Gentleman 1785-90 R, Cumberland 
Observer No 100 (R ) This supplies him with many an 
apt couplet for oli-hand quotations. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled, 
Ser ir xviu (1869) 344 The dashing off-hand manner of the 
mere man^ of business 1844 Dickens Mart Chuz, vi, 
freaking in hw rapid, off-hand way. 1879 G Meredith 
Egoist xYi. (1889) 147, ‘ 1 do not nde Laetuia replied to 
the off-hand inquiry 

2 transf Oi persons ; Doing or saying things 
off-hand, free and ready in action or speech , acting 
in an off-hand manner, unceremonious, curt, 
brusque. 

1708 Bni Apollo No. 89, 3/2 Who come like Master of a 
Riddle Or On-hand Man upon a Fiddle *744 Ozell tr 
Braniomds Span. Rhodomoniades x An offhand ready 
Wit, and lofty Words 1853 Lytton My Novel 11 vi, 
Egerton is off-hand enough where he luns glibly tbio’ paia- 
giaplis that relate to others 1876 1 . Hardy Eihelheita 
(iB^) 117 They aie painfully off-hand with me, absolutely 
lefusing to be intimate 

Off-liauded (p f hse nded), a Off-hand B.: 
esp. in reference to style or manner, (In quot. 1840 
irreg. as adz/ = Off-hand A i,) 
i8« Moore Diary 15 Aug, m Mew (1856) VII 103 Found 
Babbage very off-handed and agreeable. 1840 Barham 
Ingol Leg i Hand of Glory xi, Nor, I’ll venture to say, 
without scrutiny could he Pronounce her, off-handed, a 
Punch or a Judy. 1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood' Col Reformer 
(1891) x 82 He’s an ofl-handed chap 
lienee O ff-ha ndedly adv ^ in an off-handed 
manner, m a free and easy style, without ceiemony , 
O ff-ha ndedness, the quality of being off-handed. 

Nero Monthly Mag VIII 364 There win them .an 
open offhandedness (to use a significant Irishism). X883 
F M Peard Contrad. \iy. He was quite conscious of the 
off-handedness of Dorothy’s manuei 1893 G Allfn Scally- 
nmg I 40 Isabel Boyton answered a little offhandedly 
Oifice (p'fis), sh. Also 3 ofllz, 3-4 -IS, 4 -las, 
-lae, -ys, ofi.ee, 4-6 office, (5 off^z, -ez, -esse, 
ofifie, oflo, 6 offes,//. 6-7 ofifioies) [a AF and 
OF ojfice (rath c. in IlaU-Daim.) oficio^ 

It. officio^ ad, L ojficium service, duly, 

function, ceremonial observance, business, place, 
appomtment, in med,L also seivice pxescribed 
by the Church, mtroit, ecclesiastical couit, building 
or place for woik ; f ob- (Ob- i a) + -fidum doing.] 

1 Something done toward any one, a ser\'ice, 
kindness, attention. Chiefly with qualification, as 
good) kind office) office of kindness^ etc. Hence 
with adj. of the opposite kind, as %ll^ etc.; A dis- 
service 

138a Wyclif 2 Cor, ix. 12 For the mynysterie of this office 
. aboundith by manye in doynge of thankingisto the Lord. 
1S7S Q* Eliz. in Elhs Orig Lett, Ser. i IL 278 Which we 
have hitherto forborne to graunt, .for the evell offices whicbe 
her othCT S^reta^ did there X593 Shaks. Rich //, 11 il 
137 Little office Will the hatefull Commons performe tor v& 
xggS — Merry W i \, 102 , 1 would 1 could doe a good office 
betweene you. 1635 Sir M, Langdale in Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) III, 128 He suspectes father Talbot hath donne 


him some ill office, X674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 222, 
I know that y® design of getting themselves into y* place 
will encomage divers to doe me spightfull Offices 1761 
Hume Hist Eng II. xliv. 505 Those ill offices which nis 
enemies could employ against him 185^ Sparrow Serm 
X 128 Making men capable of mutual offices of kindness 
1887 jessopp Anady u 33 In leturn she gets some hliJe 
kindly office done for her. 

2 That which one ought, or has, to do in the 
way of service; that which is required or expected; 
fa ge^ Duty towards others; a moral obligation 
(ebs,) b. Duty attaching to one’s station, position, 
or employment ; a duty, service, or charge falling 
or assigned to one , a service or task to be per- 
foimed ; business , function, one’s part, 

a X300 Cursor M, 28366, I . did mm office na-he-Iese pat 
vn-despeiised sang 1 messe c 1330 R Brunne Chivn (1810) 
55 Forto reise treuage .Pader & Thurston to hat office 
werefette <f X400 Maundtv (Roxb)xxv 114 Ilkane wale 
what he schall do and bisily tentez till haire officer 1483 
Caxton Cato I v h Thou oughtest to be swele gracious and 
humble in thyn oftyas or seruyse, 13^ Wiiitihion Tullyes 
Offices r. (1540) 27 Honesty, that is the offyee and dulie of 
man a xs^ Hall Chron,, lien. VII 61 To thentent yl lie 
wortbely might be called a king, whose office is to rule and 
not to be luied of othei. 1603 Shaks. Meas for M 11 ii 13 
Doe you your office, or giue vp your Place 1636 Stanify 
Hist. Philos V (1701) 183/1 To make a Helm is the Office 
of a Ship-wrjght, but 10 use it rightly of a Pilot. x6pQ J. 
Jackson m Pepys' Diary yi, 21a The Cardinal de Bouillon, 
appointed by the Pope to perfoim this office m his stead. 
«x7S6 Mrs. Haywood iVlpzo Present { yiTs ) 252 Her next 
office istoiubthestoveandiire-irons. 1832 IIt Martineau 
Hill ^ Valley V js'He had taken uponmin Ihejpieacher’s 
office *878 Gladstone jPrzwr. llomervm, iix They exer- 
cise the offices of the judge, the pi lest, the counselloi. 

f 0. Perfoimance of a duty or function, seivice, 
attendance. Obs, 

exyso Sir Bettes 3555 (MS A) panne cucnchc mnichal 
His 3erde an honde beie scbal While Beues was 111 
office pe kingee sone A ^ede to Beues stable. 1534 Covur- 
DALE 1 Kings X. s Whan ihe Quene of riche Arabia sawe 
all the wys^dome of Salomon . & the oITyces of hn. 
ministers, and their garmentes. she wondred exceadmgly. 
x6zi Quarles Dw. Poems^ Isther (1638) 104 Wc gave 
command.. That by the office of our Eunuchs band, Queen 
Vashti should m state attended be. 

3 That which is done or is intended to be done 
by a particular thing; that which anylliing is fitted 
to perform , or performs customarily , — Function 3. 

1340 Ayenh 50 pe moub hep tuo offices, Iniei-of pe on 
belongep to pe zueig Pe oper zuo is m spechc, Z3W Gowcu 
Conf HI 8s The laste science is Practique, whos office 
The vertu tryeth fro the vice 1546 Bp Gardinpr Declai 
Joye 80 Then do you offende in dcuising the wordcs 
(oflice and coiielatiue) to signifie what fayth doth. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii 320/2 It hath its name Coolei, fiom 
Its Office, which is to cool the Hot Wort. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist (1776) VII 247 It sometimes happens, that when 
the animal is interrupted in peiforming the offices of exclu- 
sion, the young ones burst the shell within the parent's 
body 1830 R Knox Blclaids Anat, 198 T he office of the 
arteries is to lead the blood from the heart into all the parts 
of the body. 

f b. A bodily or mental function as operating, 
the proper action of an organ or faculty, Ohs, 
c 1374 Chaucfr Boeih i pr. 11 4 (Comb MS ) Whan she 
say me . .with owten office of tunge and al dowmb. c 1425 
Found St, Bartholomew's 52 The same day was restorid 
to hym the office of his tonge 1604 Shaks. Cth. 111 iv. 1x3 
Whom L With all the Office of my heart Intirely honour. 
01x656 ussiiER Ann, vi. (1658) 778 A certain young man, 
who wanted his armes,. performed all things by the office 
of his feet 

1 0. Spec. The function or action of discharging 
excrement, etc. ; excretion. Obs, (Cf. hotise of^ce^ 
House 14b.) 

c 1386 CiiAUcrR Wife's Prol, 127 They beth maked for 
bothe That is to seye for office and for ese Of engciidune 
x6i3 Purchas Pilgrttnage 623 Washing themselves, 
as they doe also after the offices of Nature 

4 A position or place to which certain duties 
aie attached, esp one of a more or less public 
character ; a position of trust, authority, or service 
under constituted authority ; a place in the adminis- 
tration of government, the public scivice, the 
direction of a coiporation, comjmny, society, etc. 

c 1250 Gen ^ Ex 2071 Du salt ben ut of prisim numen, And 
on &m offiz set a^en a 1300 Lursor M 25031 Pilate was 0 
gret officis [v r office] for oucr luu<i he was iusti& CZ400 
Maundev (Roxb) XXX 136 Ilkane of pam base bum office in 
pe emperour courte 1433 Rolls of Farit, IV. 476/2 Uiosen 
to the (Dflice of Corounei. <xx5^ Hall Citron , Ihn, IT 
X35 b. The duke of Yoike was discharged of the ofiicc of 
Regent, 1622 Bacon Hen VIL 38 He was taken into 
service in his court to a base office in his kudien X77X 
yumus Lett xlix 255, 1 do not esteem you the niori. tor 
the higli office j ou povsess 1855 Prj scott Philip IL ix» 
(1857) 303 He avowed his purpoite of throwing up all the 
offices he held under government, 1874 Grffn hhori Hist, 
Epil 8ig The claims of the Nonconformists were met in 
x868 . .by the abolition of all religious tests for admission to 
offices or degrees in the Universities. 

b. In absolute sense ; Official pohition or employ- 
ment ; spec, that of a minister of slate. Hence to 
take ffffioe^ leewe office^ etc Afan of office^ an officer 
or official. Jack tn {out of ) office’ seejAOKjAl 36. 
■\ 0 f office iL, ex ^cio\ by virtue of office, offidally. Obs, 
X297'k GLOua (Rolls) 9600 To abbe men in ofSa Mid him 
pat of conseil were god and wis. a 1300 Cursor M, z’jxja 
Man of office or dignite .werlda man, or clerc. X389 in 
Eng Gdds (1870) ax It is ordeynede what lirother of yis 
glide be chosen m to office, c 1450 St, L ufhbert (Surtees) 
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^59 He kepyd Jje Wrk of office, Piip' Per/ (W. de 

W. 1531) 302 A straunger and alyant, put in oflfyce by the 
Romayns. 1607 Shaks Ttmon i. 11 208 Would I were 
Gently put out of Office, before I were forc'd out. 17^ 
CowPBB Taskvf 4x2 The rugged frowns and insolent rebuffs 
Of knaves in office. 1B45 JJisraeli Sybil iv. xiv II, 306 
*Peel ought to have taken office *, said Lord Marney. 1880 
McCarthy IV Ivih 259 He had come into office 

at the head of a powerful party. 

c. Personified, or denoting an office-holder or 
office-holders as a body. 

x6oa SiiAKS Ham iii i 73 The insolence of Office 1634 
Massinger Viry IVomoJi iii 11, Now, master Office, V^at 
IS the reason that your vigilant Greatness locked ^ from 
me The to see my mistiess? 1765 Beattie /udgm 
Pans cii, Coward Office sneaks secure in insolence of 
state tySx Cowpcr Chanty 484 Except that Office chps it 
as it goes 

6. A ceremonial duty or service ; a religions or 
social observance; es/, the rite or rites due to the 
dead, obsequies ; now chiefly in Iasi office 
X387 Trevisa Higdm (Rolls) HI. 459 No fader folweJ> J>e 
offys of his sones dee|> [L. /ht eomiiatur exsegiuas\ 
CovERDALE I ChroH XXIX 14 Golde (gaue he him) .for aU 
maner of vessels of euery offyce. i6x8 Rowlands Sacred 
Mem. To show their loue m this last office done loa 
dead friend x66s Stillingfl Orig Sacr ii vii § lo The 
other great offices wherein their Religion did so much 
consist, VIZ, Sacrifices, distinction of meats, observation of 
Festivals, circumcision, and such like. 17x1 Addison S^ci 
No. X35 r 1 An eminent Person .used in his private Offices 
of Devotion to give Thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman s8aa Scott Htgel xxxvi, I., will be first to 
render thee the decent offices due to the dead 
6. £ccL An authorized form of divine service 


or worship a. The daily service of the Koman 
breviary, comprising psalms, collects, and lections 
for the several canonical hours, which vary with 
the day (more fully Divtm Office ) ; in the Church 
of England, Mornmg and Evening Prayer. To say 
office^ to recite the Divine Office, b. The introit, 
sung at the beginning of the Mass or Holy Com- 
mnnion; also, the whole service of the Mass 
or Holy Communion, c Any occasional service, 
as the Offii^ for the Dead^ for Baptism^ for the 
Visitation of the Sicky etc. ; also, a special form 
of service appointed for some particular occasion. 

c 1290 Beeket 942 in .S. JBftg. Leg 1 X33 pis hoh man . 
song ane Masse of seinte steuene pe furste offiz is propre 
mov to he stat hat he was Inne a X340 Hampolb Psalter 
xxii 7 pis psalme is songen in l^e office of ded men c X375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS, B) 86 Bi his tyme j>o prest 
bigynnes office of messe, Ihd 581 po preste tumes til his 
seruyce And saies forthe more of hi*; office. 1548-9 (Mar ) 
Bk Com Prayer xax The office, or Introite (ns they call it). 
1556 Chrofu Gr Fnars (Camden) 60 The byshoppe of 
Cauntorbery came sodenly to Powlles aud dyd the offes 
hym selfe in a cope and no vestment, nor nwtter, nor cxosse, 
but a crose stane. 1663 Chas II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta 0/ Orleans (1S94) 150 She is not only content to 
say the greate office in the breviere, every day 1683 
Evelyn Mem 0 Sept, It hemg the day of puhhq thanks- 
giving for his Majesty's late preservation there was an 
office us'd, compos'd for tha» occasion a 1746 in Wesley 
Prtttc Methodist 29 Whoever does not worship God in 
the Manner she prescribes.. must he supposed to might and 
contemn her Offices and Rules. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Mng (1874) II. 246 The celebration of marriage in 
this country according to the office of the Church z8m 
Mrs Jameson Leg. Monast Ord (x8(^ X49 Every day she 
recited the Office of the Virgin, x^ Jephson Brittany ix. 
ua Proceeded to smg the office of the dead X896 Ch. 
Times 13 Nov 520/4 There is an office for the reopening of 
a church in the Priest's Prayer-book. 

7 . An official inquest or inquiry concerning any 
matter that entitles the king to the possession of 
lands or chattels • ^Inquest of OfficCy Inquest i b. 
To find {^idkOy \rettim) an officoy to return a 
verdict showing that the king is thus entitled. 
Office foundy a verdict having this effect. 

1432 Rolls of ParlU IV 396/2 Of the which Maner the 
saide Oratrice be an office was put out X472-3 Ibid. VI. 
25/2 That all Offices founden of the premisses or of any of 
theym..be .voide xsop-io Act x Hen Vllly c. 8 Diverse 
. have been . .disherited by escheatours and commyssy oners 
causyng untrue offices to be founden* 1607 Cowell Intefpr.y 
Office ^th signifie. also an Inquisition made to the Kings 
vse of any thmg by vertue of his office who inquireth And 
therefore wee oftentimes reade of an office found, which is 
nothing but such a thing found by Inquisition made ex 
officio. « 1645 Habington (Worcs Hist Soc) 

III 531 Bewdley. became.. the j03mter of hys widowe..as 
was found by an office after her descesse, 1768 Blacicstone 
Comm, IIL xvii 239 If they find the treason or felony of 
the pai ty accused the king is thereupon, by virtue of this 
office found, Entitled to have his forfeitures. 1877 Burroughs 
Taxation 277 There maybe a forfeiture without such office 
found. 

8 . A place for the transaction of private or public 
business of some kind, often including the 'staffs 
by which the business is conducted, or denominat- 
ing the department of which they are officers. 
Applied to the room or department in which the 
clerkly work of an industnal or other establish- 
ment IS done, a counting-house ; also to that lu 
which the business of any particular department 
of the operations of a large concern is condncted, 
as the booking-officcy goods ofiice, inquiry office, lost 
property office, supenntendenfs office, etc. at a rail- 
way station. Formerly used of the court of an 
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eccl^iastical official, as still of a police court 
{plice office ) ; now, often preceded by a possessive 
case, or combined with a sb. indicating the busi- 
ness or purpose, as collector' Syinspecto/Sy survey ot^s, 
towncletas office \ assay-, box-, coach^, Crown-, 
fire-, pst-y telegraph-office, etc. The more impor- 
tant of these are noticed as combinations under 
the first element or as mam words 


f 2386 Chaucer FnaPs T. 270, I wol han xij. pens Or 

1 wol sompne hire vn-to cure office CX440 Prom/ Parv 
363/1 Offyce, or place of offyce, offiana 1521 in Foxe A. 
4- m (1383) 822/1 Whether she was euer detected to the 
office of Wilh Smith late Bishop of Lincolne. x6ix Bible 

2 Chron xxiv. xx At what time the chest was brought vnto 
the kings office 1625 Massinger New We^ iv 111, A debt 
to which My vows, in that high office registered, Axe 
faithful witnesses 1631 (see Crown office}. 164s Assurance- 
office [see Assurance sJ 1735 Pope Bonne Sat 11. 71 His 
Office keeps your Parchment fates entire 18x9 Keats Let. 
to Reynolds 22 Sept in Ld Houghton Life (1848) II 26 
There will be some of the family waiting for you at the 
coach-office. 1849 Thackeray Pendenms xxxv, llie ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette' had its offices in Catherine street. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii IV. X3X The offices [of the East 
India Company] which stood on a very small part of the 
ground which the present offices cover. 1885 Law Turns 
Rep, LI XI 459/x Gnffith, having taken offices a few doors 
off, also carriea on the business of a solicitor. 

fig 1665 Needham Med, Medicinse 38a The Liver Is not 
the office of Sanguification. 


b. Sometimes transferred from the place of 
business to the company or corporation there 
established, as m Assurastce or Insurance Office 
(cf. the Post Office), 

1646 Insurmg-Office [see Insuring vbl sb ] x65x-x84x In- 
sorance Office [see Insurance 5) 1603 Assurance Office 

[see Insure v 4 c], 178a (ti//e) The Pheenix Fire Office. 
1858 Ld St. Leonards Handy-Bk Prop Law v 29 The 
tenant’s insuring in an office not authorized by his lease. 
1870 T, B Sprague in yml. Znsi. Actuaries XVI. 77 The 
Office assures to him.. a sum of money payable in certain 
contingencies. 1883 Chambers' Encycl v . 601 Propneiary 
Companies being those offices possessing a capital the 
property of the partners Mutual Offices, where the mem- 
bers themselves constitute the company Mod. In wbat 
office are you insured ? That is an o!d>established office 


c. (With capital O.) With defining adj. or 
attnb. sb. : The buildmg or set of rooms in which 
the business of a department of government ad- 
ministration IS carried on, as the Colonial, Foreign, 
Home, War Office, etc,; the persons engaged in 
carrying on the business of the department ; esp. 
the responsible head of the depaitment and his 
immediate coadjutors. See Fobeisn, Home, Wae, 
etc. ; also Post Office. 

1707 JT* Chamberlayke St, Gi. Brit 399 A List of the 
Officers of the Admiralty-Offica Ibid 690 The Places 
where the several Offices are kept The Tieasury Office 
is m the Cockpit . Stamp-Office, is in Lincolns-lnn 
Square [etej. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIV 116 (London— Public 
Buildings) Excise Office 1769. Plain in design, but of most 
commanding aspect. I hid State Paper Offices, St, James's 
Park. X863 H. Cox m viii 7x2 Before [1834].. the civil 
administration of the army was divided, among the offices 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary-at-War, the Ordnance 
Office, and the Commissariat Ibid, In X855 the office of 
Secretary-at-War was consolidated with that of the Secretary 
of State for War.. The department thus constituted is the 
existing War Office. Ihd 7x3 Officers of the Coimnissanat 
render directly to the Audit Office ..accounts of the whole 
of thetr cash and store transactions. 

d. Holy Offlod {R, C. Ch,), an ecclesiastical 
tnbunal for the suppression of heresy and punish- 
ment of heretics : « Inquisition 3. 

;[7S7-4X Chambers Cycl., Inquisition or the Holy Office 
X797 Mrs. RadcuVfe Italian xvi, A true instrument of 
arrestation from the Holy Office. 2855 Prescott Philip 11 , 
ir. Ill (1837) 223 A platform was raised on which weie 
ranged the seats of the inquisitors, emblazoned with the 
arms of the Holy Office. X862 Longf. Wayside Inn, Tor* 
quemada iia ‘The Holy Office, then, must intervene I ' 

9 . pi. The parts of a house, or buildings attached 
to a house, specially devoted to household woik 
or service ; the kitchen and rooms connected with 
It, as pantry, scullery, cellars, laundry, and the 
like ; also, often mduding stables and other out- 
houses, the barns and cowhouses of a farm, etc. 

[c x3^ Chaucer Clerk's T, 208 Houses of office stuffed 
with plentee Ther maystow seen of deynteuous vitaille ] 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen VIII 74 Pitcher house. Larder 
and Poultne, and all other offices large and faire. 1662 
Gerbicr Prmc. 36 The Kitchin or other Offices and 
Selleridge 1798 Times 28 June 4/3 To be sold ,a. free- 
hold house, with numerous attached and detached offices 
of eve^ description. 1799 J Robertson 52 

The offices are also improved.. forming geneially a square 
behind the dwelling house, with the dun^ill or straw yard 
in the center, 2840 Mrs Gore Eng Char (1852) 57 As he 
passed by the aieas of the fasbionable squares, and imbibed 
the aroma of stews and lagofits issuing from the offices, 
x^x RusbELL Haigs Introd. 7 The usual outbuildings and 
Offices which such fortified places contained, 
b. sing A pnvy Cf Ease 8 b. 

1727 {itild^ The Grand Mystew. proposals for erecting 
300 Pubhek Offices of Ease in London and Westminster. 
2871 E Jenkins Gmx's Baby j. (1879) 9 The forty-five big 
and little lodgers in the house were provided with a single 
office in the corner of the yard. 


+ 10 , a. A keeper’s beat. Obs. 

26x7 Assheton yml* (Chetham Soc.) 60 All hunt m James 
Whitendales office. 


transf (See quot.) slang Obs 
avjoo B. E Diet Cant Crew s,v , His Office, any Man's 
ordinary Haunt, or Plyiiig-place, be it Tavern, Ale house, 
Gaming-house. 

11 . slang. A hmt, signal, or private intimation ; 
esp. in phr, to give (or take) the office, 

1803 porting Mag. XXL 327 Giving the office— is when 
you suffer any person, who may stand behind your chair, to 
look oi er your hand. z8zx Lex Bal s v , To give the 
office; to give information, or make signs to the officers 
to take a tmef. x8xa J H. Vaux Flash Did , Office, a hint, 
signal or private intimation to take the office. 15 to under- 
stand and profit by the bint given 1841 J. T Hewlett 
Parish Clerk II. 258 Plwmg us foul, and giving the office 
to the Philistines. 1890 * Rolf Boldreu odd ^ Ropery under 
Arms xiv. Ride about the country till I give you the office, 
1897 Outing (U S ) XXX ixa/i Ike dropping of the hands 
is called ‘ giving the office * to start [a four-horse coach]. 

12 . ailnb and Comb, a* attnb , as (senses 3 , 4) 
office badge, chair, duty, + -fellow , (sense 6) office-^ 
pooh ; (sense 8) office bell, bey, clerk, copy (see quot.), 
drawtfjg, girl, hours, stool, work, etc. ; b. objective 
and obj. genitive, as (sense 4) office-givei , -holder, 
-holding, -hunter, -Jobbing, -seeker \ office-seeking 
adj.; (sense 8) office-cleaner, -keeper. Also Office- 
bearer, -HOUSE, etc. 

*594 Contention ri, 11 25 This my staffe, mine ^Office 
badge m Court 2841 J T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 11 jt 
A biass plate with ‘“office-beU' upon it. 1869 Freeman 
Norm Conq III xi. 30 The two chief ministers of the 
funeral ceremony .. bearing their “office-books in their 
hands, 2899 Wesim. Gas. 17 Apr. 4/1 The officials 
[in New York] intend to dismiss the large force of “office 
boys in the various departments and replace them by 
office girls. 0x7x5 Wycherley Posih, Wks (xraB) i68 
How many Sots have bad the Luck to wear A Chain of 
Gold, and fill the '"Office-Chaii ! 1899 Daily News 21 
Apr 5/2 Charwomen, ^office cleaneis, pensioners, G. 

Meredith Tragic Com (1881) 126 ‘ Am I not precise as an 
^office cleik ? ’ said. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., ^Office 

copy, a transcript of a proceeding filed m the proper office 
of a court under the seal of such office. 1855 Ecciesiologtsi 
XVI. 294 Mr. Slater sends an '*office-drawing..of a pro- 
jected cathedral for South Australia. 1^2 Owen Disc. 
Evang Love 221 If it be not part of their *Office-Duty, to 
walk over them. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices in (1558) 
X38 b As yet Aquiliu<^, my ^office felowe, and familiarj had not 
sette forth the cases, that shoulde be counted couine 18x7 
W Irving in Life <$• Lett, (1864) I. 39a, I should not like to 
have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and '''office-givers at Washington 285.^ J L Stephens 
Cenir Amer (1834) 4 “Office-holders, civil and military 
x86o Motley Netherl (x868) 1 . 1 X2 The office holders 
were not greedy for the spoils of ofiice. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merck I. no Their anxiety to be rid of the burden of 
''^office-holding 1852 Beck's Florist 260 Early rising has 
compensated for long ^office hours x8xo W Irving in 
Life ^ Lett (1864) I. 243 The crowd of ‘‘office-hunters 
?rz670 (title) An Humble Proposal to Parliament against 
■’‘Office-Jobbing, 1707 J Chamberlavne St. Gt Brit 509 
The Lord Privy Seal and his Officers Richard Fountain, 
*Office-keeper. 2766 Goldsm Fic W. xx, He assured me 
that I was on the very point of ruin, m listening to the 
office keeper's piomises. 28x7 ^Office-seeker [see qpSce- 
giner] 1877 Talmage 30 Serin 2 The office-seekers had 
alt folded-up their recommendations and gone home. 1884 
Maneh Exam 16 Oct 5/2 The ’’‘office seeking throng, who 
do so much to win elections. 1837 Dickens Ptekw Iv, 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was balancing himself on two legs 
of an “office stool i8fo Jessopp Coimng of Friars in 130 
The greater portion of work done m the Scriptorium was 
mere “office work. 

+ Obs, [f. piec. sb. Cf. Offiot v ] 

1 . tnir. To perform divine service: = Officiate 

V, I. 

c 1449 Pecock Rep. ir vi 173 The same preest schulda 
office to God. iSflM Ord Crysien Men (W de W. xso6> iv. 
xxi 237 The clerke so ordeyned sholde not offyce, 

2 . trans. To perform in the way of duty or 
service. rare'~^, 

z6oz Shaks Alts Welliii ii 129 Although The ayreof 
Patadise did fan the house, And Angles offic’d all 

3 . To appoint to, or place in, office, rare, 

x6xz Shaks Wvii T. j 11 173 So stands this Squire 
Offic'd with me 2763 Ckurchul Ditelbsi ii 223 Befoi e her 
Magna Chaita lay, Which some great Lawyer.. was offic'd 
to explain 

4 . To drive by virtue of oae^s office, nonce-use, 

1607 Shaks. Cor, v. ii. 68 You shall perceiue. that a 

lacke gardant cannot office me from my Son Conolanus. 

6. dang. To ‘give the office* to (a person); to 
give private notice of (something): see prec. sb. ii. 

xBi2 Sporting Mag XXXIX 283 This letter was to office 
Tnst about laying bets on thick 18x9 Moore Tom Cribb's 
Mem XQ To office, with all due dispatch, through the air, 
To the Bulls of the Alley the fate of the Bear 
Hence f 0*floed/ji/. a. a. Having a particular 
function ; b. Of a church • see quots. 1598, 161 r. 

1598 Florio, Officiafa chtesa, a church well officed, id est, 
well serued, or duly serued 1604 Shaks Oth 1. 111 271 
When light wing’d Toyes Of feather'd Cupid, seele .. My 
speculatme, and offic’d active] Instrument. 16x1 Florio, 

Offictata Chtesa, a Church officed or serued. Officiaio, 
officed, serued with due office 

Office-bearer (^’fisibeor^i). One who bears 
or holds office ; an officer. 

1645 Durye Israels Call 12 Civill and Ecclesiasticall 
office-bearers 2835 Macaulay Hist Eng xvi III 694 
One [Act] required every officebearer in every University 
of Scotland to sign the Confession of Faith, ihd. xix IV. 
376 The right of the office bearers of the Church to meet 
and delibeiate touching her interests. 1865 M Arnold 
Ess Crii (1875) JO As a plain citizen of the republic of 
letiers, and not as an office-bearer in a hierarchy. 

11 
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OFFICIAL. 


0*ffiC6-llOUSe« A 'house of office* (House 
sb,^ 14) ; now only //. apartments or outhouses for 
the work of domestics, offices (OpprcB sk 9). 

C14SO St Otihheri (Suitees) 8018 Pe bischope gart make 
all }>e kirke, pe monkys J>aire office hous gait \vyrke t 6 ^ 
Lithgow Tyav x, 444 This Pallacc hath neither outward 
walles nor gates saue onely some office houses without. 
1637 Kdtherford (ififia) 1 . air A field and an office- 
house for the zeal of His servants to exercise themselves in 
17JO Zffn^ Gas No 5866/3 A large fine House and con- 
venient Office houses of all Kinds 1827 Carlyle Germ 
Rom. II lao A hut, and various ruined office houses. 
Officel6SS (p*fisles), a, rare, [See -less] 
Having no office, out of office. 

1483 Cath,Angl asS/a Offioeles, mtmvms offidjferdus, 
18^ Prosed s Mag X 739 , 1 now must wander through a 
woiid All officelesh and cold 

f O'ffice-lttau. Sc. Oh An officer , an official 
M78 Lindesay (Fitscottie) C/iron. Scoi, (1899) I 305 [The 
king] thair tuikew^ house with all maner of office men that 
was necessar to be had fifor him 1583 m Maitland //tsi, 
£dtfi (1753) 230 The Magistratts and Office Men, sic as 
the Provest, Boillies. Dean of Gild and Thesaurer a *639 
Spottiswood // w/. CA Scai vi (1677) 407 The Ambassador 
. . had office-men standing hy him to wait. 

Officer (p'fisai) , sb Also 4 offlcere, -iser , -yaer, 
oficexe, 4-6 ofElyoer, 4-7 -loier, 5 -yoere, -ysere, 
(-yoyr, -loeer, 6 offieoer, -eser, -esar), Sc. 5-^ 
offlciar, (6 -ioiare, -leooar). [a, AF. officer = 
OF. offiicur (1334 an Godef. ComjbL\ ad. medX. 
officidriusy f. offidum Ophob: see -eb2] 

1 1 . One to whom a charge is committed., or who 
perfoims a duty, service, or fuaction ; a minister ; 
an agent. Obs. exc. when qualified as in 2 
c 2380 WycLTP Sel Wks 111 . ^46 So if apostlis . . sawen }ms 
preslis serve in )>e Chirche, Jiei wolden not clepe hemCnstis 
oliiceris, but officens of Anticnst. c 1415 Lydg. A ssemhly of 
Gods ^6 Remembre howe ye made me your offycere, All 
tho with my dart fynally to chastyse That vow dysobeyed 
xSoxShak^ A/fs Jvedm v 18 , 1 know that knaue, a filthy 
Officer he is in those suggestions for the young Earle. z6zo 
Sir J« Sfmpill Sacnlege Handled 28 So long as God hath 
Offiaars of his worship on Earth; % long must Hthes be 
their Inheritance 2634 Milton Comus 218 He, the Supreme 
Good, to whom all things ill Are hut as slavish officers of 
vengeance. 1669 Ppnn No Cross xiv § a The Luxurious 
Eaier and Drinker, has an Officer to invent, and a Cook to 
dress the Species, 

2 One who holds an office, post, or place. 

a. One who holds a public, civil, or ecclesiastical 
office^ a servant or minister of the king, as one of 
the great functionaries of the royal household, etc.; 
a person authoiitatively appointed or elected to 
exercise some function pertaining to public life, or 
to take part in the administration of municipal 
government, the management or direction of a 
public corporation, instituiion, etc In early use, 
applied esp, to persons engaged in the administra- 
tion of law or justice 

Oden with qualification defining the nature of the office, as 
officer of Health zb), ^tlu Household^ ofyitsizcet 
of the Zaw, of State j etc , govermneni^ inttmcipal^fmhhcy 
Custom house, Medical, Returning, Revenue officer, etc 
c 13*5 Song Deo Graftas 73 in E, £, P. (i86a) ia6 3 if J»u 
be made an officer What cause ]}ou demest loke hit he cler 
C1330 R. Brunnb Chron, (1810} 313 be Kynge's ansuerewas 
smert. Sc said, ' I se [^e] wille . so Jowe me to chace, myn 
officers to change, & mak ham at ^our giace * z37< Barbour 
Bruce i 101 Schyrrcffys and l)ail5heys , And aikyn othir 
officeiis, That for to gowern land affeiis c 1400 Maundev 
(Roxb.) 11.7 Afterward was cure Loid ledd before ]>e bischope 
and j»e officers of lie lawe. i^xiPtUgr. Sowle iv xxxvui 
(1859) 6s In your assyscs al your olfycers m thecounlre, done 
wel theyr deuoyre c 1430 Lyog Mtn Poems (Percy Soc.) 54 
Offiall thi warde thouartmade officeer ^1460 FoRTESCUEi4^, 
Ltm. Mon. xv. (1885) 148 pe grete officers off he lande, as 
haunceler,tresouier,andpnveseell. 1479 in Gtlds^x^ 
Paiementes to the Maire, Shiref, Recorder, and othir officers 
1578 in Spottis\vood Hut Ch. Scot vl (1677) mz According 
to this division arises a sort of threefold Officiars in the 
Church 2607 Shaks Cor v 11 3, I am an Officer of State, 
and come to speak with Conolanus. a 1677 Hale Pmm. 
Ortg. Man. i 1. 4 What fashion Cloaths the Roman Officers, 
Military, Civil or Sacred used. x8oa Hamilton Wks. (1886) , 
VII 233 The first officer of the goveinment. speaking m. his 
official capacity 4 4- 5 Will, IV^ c, 76 § ioq The 

Word * Officer 'shall he construed to extend to any. Person 
who shall be employed in any Parish or Union m carrying 
this Act or the Laws for the Relief of the Poor into 
execution. 2843 McCulloch Taxation ii. ix. (1852) 328 
Governments have usually consulted the officers employed 
in the collection of the revenue respecting the best modes of 
rendering taxes effectual 1849 Macaulay I 27s 
Another act . required every officer of a coi poration to swear 
that he held tesistance to the king’s authority to be m all 
cases unlawful « 2860 Ox^fmn Archbold Poor Law (ed 10) 

71 The guardians shall . . appoint fit persons to hold the 
under mentioned offices, z. Clerk to the (Guardians , 4. 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse. 5. Distiict Medical 
Officer. 6 Mastei of the Workhouse . za Porter, ii. 
Nurse 12 Relieving Officer 2874 Stubbs Const Hist. xi. 

1 . 343 The great officers of the household furnish the Icing 
with the first elements of a ministry of state. 

b. A person engaged in the management of the 
domestic affairs of a great household or collegiate 
body, of a private estate, etc, ; f formerly, also, a 
suboidinate of such an officer; a menial, domestic. 

c 1386 Chaucer T, 134 Heervp on he tobise officeres 

Comaundeth for the feste to porveye. — Shtpinan's T. 65 
[This Monk hath] eek an Officer out for to ryde To seen hir 
grauDges and hire bernes wyde. ? c 1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 
460 The officers sone can he cdl, Both ussher, panter, and 


butler. i$z 6 Pilgr Perf (W de W. 1531) 151 For the 
officers in monasterye'? of religyon vseth the workes of the 
aci^ue lyfe. x 5 ox Shaks Ttvel. N. w v 53 Calling my 
Omceis about me, in my blanch'd Veluet gowne. 1611 — 
Cymb III. i 65 C^r, that hath moe Kings his Seiuants, 
then Thy selfe Domesticke Officers 

c A person holding office and taking part in the 
management or direction of a society or institution, 
e^p. one holding the office of president, treasurer, 
or secretary , an office-bearer, 

2712 Steele Sped No. 78 ? 5 At last the Society was 
foi med, and proper Officers were appointed. 186a Rules § 10 
in Trans Phtlol Soc p iv, A General Meeting shall be 
held annually to elect the Officers for the ensuing year 
2897 T Holmfs m Chanty Orgams. Rev Apr 201 A hos- 
pital in old times was a place for the gratuitous leception 
i of cases gi ave enough, in the j udgment of its officer^ to need 
j treatment m the wards 

d. Officer of {of) amts, a herald, pursuivant. 
Cf. Abm sb^ 15, Herald sb, i d, Kinq-op-Arms. 

e 1300 Three Kings Sons 32 Som officers of armes & pur- 
cenantes that had be at this lourney wente in all haste to 
the kyiige, & tolde hy m all the maner . . therof a 2548 Hall 
Ckron , Edw IV, 229 This counterfeight Herault .. there 
put on his cote of Armes The Englishe ouLskourers per- 
ceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of armes, gently 
saluted hym. 1593 Shax& Rich. //, 1 1 204 Lord Marshall, 
command our Officers at Armes, Be readie to direct these 
home Alarmes. 

3 . Spec. A petty officer of justice or of the peace; 
a sheriff’s Serjeant, bailiff, catchpole; a constable 
(now rare in England) ; fa jailer ; an executioner 
(a^r.) See also Peace officer^ Police officer. 
Sheriff’s officer, 

[c 2440 Pronip Paro. 363/1 Offycere of cruelte, as bayl^ 
or laylere, or other lyke.l 13 Adam Bel ^ Clym of Clough 
321 wyllyam sterte to an officer of the towne, Hys axe out 
of hys hande he wronge 2384 J Newbery Let. in Arb 
Garner III. 282 With officers, i went divers times out of 
the Castle m the morning, and sold things ; and, at night, 
letumed agaun to prison 2393 Shaks. 3 I^en VI, v. 
VL la The Theefe doth feare each bush an Officer. 13^ 
— Rich, III, V, 1. 28 Come leade me Officers to the blocke 
of shame 1397 Skene De Verb Sign s. v, Sclureffie, The 
Schireffis serjand, or officiar, suld haue ane home, 1609 — < 
Reg Maj 7 The summons sail be made be ane lawfullsum- 
moner (or officiar), 1829 Shelley Cenct v, i. 35, 1 doubt not 
officers are, whilst we speak, Sent to arrest us. 2884 Boston 
(Mass ) Jrnl. 23 Aug., Sergeant McBtyan was set upon 
by a crowd of roughs, who threw him down and kicked him 
in a most brutal manner In tiying to use his revolver the 
officer shot himself through the left thumb x888 E H. 
Marshall in iV ^ ^ 7th Ber VI. 237/2 It is no solecism to 
call a police constable an ‘ officer * A police constable is a 
peace officer, with the rights and duties of such, and is there- 
fore entitled to be styled an * officer 

4 . A person holding a military or naval com- 
mand, or occupying a position of aiithouly in the 
army, navy, or mercantile marine ; spec, one hold- 
ing a commission in the army or navy. 

Officers in the army and navy ate sometimes divided into 
comhatantoxA non combatant (the latter compi ising medical 
and commissanat officers, pa3nnaster% etc } In the army 
they are distinguished ^ general, staffi coinmissionedtffiem 
and company), brevet, and n.on’Coiiimtssioned(fdusx % ; in the 
navy as commissioned, warrant, and petty officers. (See 
these words) Comimssion-officeri see Commissions^ 13 
Officer of the day^ ‘an officer whose immediate duty is to 
attend to the interior economy of the corps to which he be- 
longs, or of those with which he may be doing duty’ 
(Stocqueler). Office of the deck, the officer temporarily in 
charge of the deck of a vessel, and responsible for the ship’s 
management. Flag ofticbr see the word Clhe appella- 
tion was app used on shipboard earlier than in the army ) 
?2^3 Sir y, Hawhns* ond Voy, in Arb. Gamer V, 88 In 
cutting of the foresail, a marvellous misfortune happened to 
one of the Officers m the ship W. Phillips L^choten 

in Arb. GamerllJ 422 All the Officers oftbeshipassembled 
Ilnd. 423 There grew a great noise and murmuring in the 
ship, that cursed the Captain and Officers, because the ship 
was badly provided xyofi Wooden World Dissected (1708) 

8 He allows no Distinction betwixt an Officer and a Swabber. 
1786 Nelson a6 Dec. in Nicolas Disp (1845} 1 . 277 The want 
of good Petty Officers, and consequently good Lieutenants, 
[was] most severely felt during the late War. 2867 Smyth 
Satlods Wordhk, Officer of the Watch, the lieutenant or 
other officer who has charge of, and commands, the watch. 
2884 Pae Eustace 5 , 1 would rather be a naval officer. 

2399 Shaks Hen V,vj i sjPist,. Art thou Officer, or art 
thou base, common, and popular? Ki*^ I am a Gentleman 
of a Company, 2607 — Cor iv vi 30 Caius MartiuS was A 
worthy Officer i’ th’ Warre 1663 Manley Giotius' Low C, 
Warres 297 Hereupon, the other Officers and Souldiers also 
earnestly nerswaded Frederick to surrender 26;^ Luttrbll 
BnefRel. (2857) 302 All the disbanded officers, that are 

to have half pay, to doe duty in the standing regiments. 
2766 Char, in A nn. Reg 10 They become colonels, before they 
are officers, and then generals, without any other difference 
than time, x^ Reg^L ^ Ord, Army 238 The Captam, or 
Officer of the Day, is.. to inspect the meals, in order to see 
that they are wholesome, sufficient, and properly cooked. 
x88x Morn. Post 29 Sept. 5/4 The staff is entirely copiposed 
of cavalry officers. 

6. A member of a grade in some honorary orders. 
(In the Legion of Honour, a member of the grade next 
above that of chevalier ) 

2845 Cycl. Supp! II. 193/^ Ztfwz (f Honor. This 
order consists of five divisions ; chevaliers, . , officers, com’, 
manders, grand officers, and grand crosses , .To obtam the 
rank of officer it is necessary to have served four years as a 
chevaliers an officer must serve two years to ^come com- 
mander 

6 adnb and Comb, (chiefly in sense 4), as 
officer~tmiructor\ officcr-Uke adj. ; Qffioer-tree, an 
oflicer’s saddletree, 


2839 Musketry Insir 63 The diagrams of the performances 
of each squad or section are . to he handed over to the 
^officer instructor, or battalion sergeant-instructor, 1898 
Westm Gaz, 21 Apr 6/3 The Russians have insisted on 
the dismissal of the British officer-instructors in the Chinese 
naval torpedo schools, who are to be replaced by Russian 
naval officers 277B Hamilton Wks (i886) VII 537 Such 
carelessness and indifference to the service as is subversive 
to every *officei -like quah^. 286a Marg Goodman 
Eng, Sister ofMei cy 231 The medical officer of the 42nd, 
an exceedingly officei-like and handsome man. 1894 blar, 
peVs Mag Feb 350, I carefully adjusted ray Whitman’s 
'^officer-tree over a wealth of saddle blanketing 
Hence {nonce-words) Officexage, the action of 
an officer, O'ffloeress, a female officer; Office rial 
a, of or pertaining to an officer or officers; 
0’£Q.cerliood, 0 fifioensm, the position or function 
of an officer , a body of officers. 

2837 Carlyle Pr, Rev, III. v vi, Spanish Field-officerism 
struck mute at such cat o’-mountam spiut, xB^^^PraseVs 
Mag XVII 687 They weie . of the class officerial 2839 
Ibid, XIX 742 They say, not only that such an officeress 
exists, but that she keeps a Clerk 2842 Blackm, Mag. L. 
333 How much have they not to pay for carnage, poi terage, 
overweightage, custom-house omcerage x8^ A Forbes 
Chinese Gordon xi 55 The belief that be had sufficient ui- 
fiuence with the officerhood of Gordon's force to bung them 
over 

OfGlcer (p fls9j), V [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. a. To furnish with officeis, esp. military 
or naval (cf. to man), b. To lead, command, or 
diiect as an officer. Esp in pass, 

2670 Cotton Espemon 1 v 229 Perhaps no Militia in 
Europe were better Disciplin'd, nor better Officer’d than 
they, 1709 Steele Tatler No. 39 ? 29 They seem to be the 
proper Men to officer, animate, and keep ud an Army. 2804 
WELLINGTON in Owcn Mrff. Wellesleys Deep (2877) 270 
Both these corps were commanded, and in general officered 
by Frenchmen and other foreigners 283a Miss Yonge 
Cameos II. xxxiii 34a The French must have been very 
badly officered. z8w Merc Marine Mag, V 65 The ap- 

S rentice system .. has peered our ships 2870 Balow. 
Erown Eccl, Truth 276 Our system of officering the army 
2 transf To command, direct ; to lead, conduct, 
manage; to escort. 

2638 Dickens Nich Nick, xvii, Kate .. accompanied by 
Miss Knag, and officered by Madame Manealmi. 2841-4 
Emerson Ess, Prudence Wks (Bohn) 1 . 97 Society is 
officered by men of parts, and not by divine men. 2864 
Daily I el, 26 Nov, The fire had only been partially got 
under, the steam fire-engines, . . although well officered, 
being apparently powerless. 

Hence O*fifioered ppl, a , ; O fificermg vbl, sb. 

2687 T. Brown Saints in UproarVlliB, 1730 1 78 Whether 
you were single or double officer’d 27B3 PnuxiMor Philos, 
(ed. 2x) II 435 The direction and officering of the army. 
2833 Macaulay Hist Eng, xx. IV. 460 An ill drilled and ill 
officered militia. 1889 Pall Mall G, 20 July a/i His troops 
are all either black or English-officered fellaheen. 

O ffloerless, a [f. Offioeb sb, + -lebs.] 
“Without an officer or officers. 

2^3 R. Kipling Many Invent 272 This officerless, rebel 
regiment, 1898 Westm Getz. 18 July 5/3 The officerless 
privates then went in and did nobly. 

0 ’fS.cersh.ip. [f as prec. + -SHiP.l The 
position or rank of an officer; a staff of officers. 

2856 Miss 'Vongb Daisy Cham 1. xxiv (1879) ** 

shook hands with him, as if able, m the plenitude of his 
officership, to afford plen^ of good-humoured supenorlty. 
1883 New Eng. yml Educ, XVIII. 72 To the whole 
officership, under the very popular and able presidency of 
Mr. W— . 2890 Pall Mall G, 23 Aug 2/2 the vacant 
officership, Mr. B — has been appointed 
+ Offlceahip. Obs rare, (Seequot.) 

2621 Florio, Vfficiaidra, an officeship, officiousnesse, 
OfBLoial (^fi Jal), sb [In branch I, a. F « official 
(i3-i3th c. m Godef,), ad. L offictdl-is sb., absol. 
use of officiiUis adj. : see next. In branch 11 ; sb. 
use of next.] 

I. One who is invested with an office. 

+ 1 . One who holds office in a household. Obs, 

x^Ayenb 37 2uyche bye]> Jbegreate officials fmt byeji me 
he house of nene men. 

2 . £ccl. In the Ch. ofEng., the presiding officer or 
judge of an archbishops bishop^s, or archdeacon's 
court ; now usually styled Official Principal, 

The Official PrinapM of the two Archbishops’ courts is now 
the Dean of Arches or Judge of the Court of Arches; in 
the Bishops’ courts, the office is united with that of Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, the title is more ordinarily known as 
that of the presiding officer of an Archdeacon’s court, 
CX3X4-X3 Rolls ofParli X 293/z Le Ubel enseale du seal 
autentikle Officim ouEvesqe.J 12x327 Poem times Edw II 
(Percy) xxxvi, Offiaal & denys That chapitres schuld holde. 
CX400 Rom Rose 6420 There shalle no Jug^e imperial, Ns 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 2436 Pol Poems 
(Rolls) II. 236 W[ith] offyeyai nor den no favour ther ys, 
But if sir symony shewe them sylver rounde. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. HI 285 Of Glasgow officiall than w^ne. ax^ 
Spottiswood Hut Ch, Scot, 11, (1677) 203 [He] was prefen ed 
first to be Official of Glaigow, afterwards m^e Offidal of 
St Andrews, 2707 Hearne ColUU, la Nov. (0. H. S ) II. 
72 Mr Proast was made official of Berks. x8^ Reg, y. de 
Grandisson III, Pref 30 John B., Official of the Court of 
Canterbury, and lately his [the Bp. of Exeter’s] Official- 
Principal xjjoo Whitaker's Aim. 238 Province of York, 
Official Piinapa] and Auditor of the Chancery Court, The 
Hon. Sur Arthur Charles 

3 . One who is invested with an office of a public 
nature, or has duties in connexion with some 
public institution ; as sL^ovemmenl, municipal^ or 
railway officicfl. 



OFFICIAL. 


OFFICIATE, 


iSa Eden Decades 194 , 1 being tben..thofficial of lustice 
in that citte at yowre maiesties appoyntemente 1598 
Hakluyt V<^ I 08 The sayde Emperour, hath an Agent, 
and Secretary of estate, with Scribes and all other Officials, 
except aduocates. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian xvi, The 
offiaal repeated the summons without deigning to repl}^ 
*8^ Frouoe ffist JEng- (1858) I V 375 He regarded him- 
self as an official of the state religion. 1874 W P Mackay 
Grace ^ Truth 73, I could travel thus, and the railway 
officials could find no fault xZS&PallMallG 26 Nov 11/2 
The Iiish Under-Secretanes .are supposed to be impartial 
administiative officials. 

II. 4 , a Short {Qxqffidal letter. +b ^/.Official 
performances, rites : cf. Office sh. 5 
1768 Sterne yourtt (1775) IV 224 One must be almost 
a stone, not to raise a risible muscle at many of their officials 
X884 C G. Gordon Tmls, g Nov , I then wrote him an 
official ; he wanted me to wiite him an order, I said * No ' 

Official a [ad L. officialise f ojffictum 

Office , see -al. Cf. OF. official c. in Godef.) ; 

also mod.F. ^cul (1791 in Hatz.-Darm ) ] 
fl Relating to duty. Ohs. 

1588 A. King tr Camszus' Catech 177 Quhilk [cardinal] 
vertues ar also called official or dcwetifull, for that of thame 
proceids al kynd of offices, and dewties. 
t 2 . Performing some office or service; subser- 
vient to something else or to some purpose. Offiictal 
member, a bodily organ vrhich serves the needs 
or purposes of a higher oigan Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (15411 12 Offycialle members [are] 
Syne wes, whicbe doo serve to the braine Arteries, or pulses, 
whiche do serve to the harte 1547 Boorde Brev. Health 
ccxxvi. 77 Prmcypal members be foute, the herte, the brayne, 
the lyver, and the stones. .. All other members be official! 
members, and dothe ofFyce to the pryncypal members 16x4 
W B PhtlosophePs Banquet (ed. 2) 3 The brame, and 
Stri^ thervnto offitiall. X646 Sir T Browne Pseud. E^, 
198 Oesqphi^s or . a part officjall unto nutri- 
tion 1667 — L^t Posth Wes. (1712)6 The Namesof Servants 


tion 1667 — Let Posth Wes. (1712)6 The Namesof Servants 
Official to such Provisions 1875 Schmidt Shahs Lexicon, 
Pvszle, tile part in beasts official to the discharge of urine. 

3 . Of or pertaining to an office, post, or place ; 
belonging to the discharge of duties; connected 
with the tenure of office. 

Qfflaal arms {Her ), arms representing those of an office or 
dignity, as those of a city, as used by the ]\[ayor and officers 
of the corporatioa 

x6(» Seaks. Cor II HI. 148 The Tribunes endue you with 
the Peoples Voyce, Remames, that m tVOfficiall Markes 
inuested, You anon doe meet the Senate. 1706 H. Hunter 
tr, St'Pterrds Stud Nat. (1799) II 583 The enormous 
accumulation of landed and official pi operty i8a8 Carlvi e 
Misc. (1857) I 154 Peroratmg m official garments from the 
rostrum. 1842 Bischofp Woollen Manu/ II 26 The sub- 
joining official documents will lender this obvious X865 
liiviNGSTONB Zambesi Pref 7 A series of papers in the 
Portuguese Official Journal x8j)7 Gladstone Crists % 
A trustworthy apperi from the official to the personal con- 
science, 

4 , Of persons: Holding office; employed in some 
public capacity; authorized to exercise some 
specific function, 

1833 Ht Martineau Loom & Lugger ii y. g6 It must be 
to some officiri person 1838 Dickens Nick mck. xxu, The 
heavy footfall of the official watcher of the night. 1855 
Macaulay Hut, Eng xix IV 308 The Bill was strongly 
oroosed by the offiem men, both Whigs and Tories. 

6. Derived from, or having the sanction of, per- 
sons in office, authorized or supported by the 
government, etc. ; hence, Authorized, authoritative. 

1854 H. Rogers j&xf IL 1 8x Adverting to the truer and 
far more important solution * by the way and omitting it m 
the ‘ official chapter on Cause . xSyx MoRLSYCrt/. Mue 
Ser. L Coudorcet (187^)66 The official religion of the century 
was lifeless and mechanical X895 H mted Service Mag 

July 414 The Official History of the War of 1882. X898 I . 
sHkosks: Stale ^Chaarifyyx 92 The above cited preamble , 
still remains the official definition of a chanty, 

b. Med. Authorized by the pharmacopoeia; 
officinal. 

X884 Pharmacetti. Soc. Pros^. 9 The official preparations 
and active principles of each drug are enumerated *893 
Pharmacopana q/'l/.S Pref, 36 (b'unk) The word official 
has been used m this edition of the Pharmacopceia m place 
of the word ‘ officinal ’ The change was made by a special 
vote of the Committee at one of its first meetings m 1800. 
x8^ Eev. Brit. Phann. 12 An official qmnine-pill had be- 
come a^ost a necessity. 

6. Having the manner or air proper to one in 
office, or denoting relations which anse from one’s 
office, as distmct from those which are personal ; 
formal, ceremonious. 

xBSa Miss Braddon Mt. Royal HI. 1 S Handing it with 
official solemnity to Mrs Tregonell. X896 ‘M. Field 
Attila I 27 Be distant and official 

OfficialdoiML (?fi*Jald9ni). [See -BOM.] Theposi- 
tion of an official ; official routine ; the domain or 
sphere of officials ; officials collectively. (Often in 
hostile sense: cf. Officialism.) 

1863 Temple Bar Mag July 487 The little man made an 
elaborate speech to offiaaldoim and at me, and led me away. 
x88o Miss Bird I. S7 The stage, one half of which 

was reserved for foreigners, the other half for Japanese 
officialdom, 1884 Livetpool Mercury 22 Oct s/o [HeJ has 
burst the bonds of officialdom. 1888 Comh. Mag Oct. 369 
The language of officialdom is entirely French, 

Offl ciaJe'se. nonce-word. [f. as prec. + -ese ] 
The language charactenstic of officials or official 

documents. • 

X884 Yates Recoil, iii. 1 , 126 What was called, in delightful 
officialese, ‘the double Secretariat ' was abolished 


Officialism Jaliz’m). [f. Official + -ism.] 
The mode of action charactenstic of officials ; per- 
functory and hteral discharge of the duties of 
office ; official system or routine ; officials collec- 
tively or in the abstract (Often in derogatory 
sense =« red tape, red tapeism.) 

1857 Smiles Stephenson (Z859) 233 Their greatest national 
entei prises have not been planned, by officialism. 1873 H. 
Spencer Stud, Sociol (1882) 170 The unwisdom of officialism 
is daily illustrated. 1886 J Martineau Ck. Eng. in Contend. 
Rev lL.x$ Theie is necessarily an indefinite amount of un- 
reality and ofBciaUsm in worship, 1. e of worship simulated 
by mechanical imitation, xSps Tvnes 7 Jan. What was 
lacking . was a little common-sense to help officialism at 
headquarters to gra^ the pracbcal situation 

Officiality (ph/iise Hu), [a. F offidahti (i 285 
m sense i, m Hatz -Dann.), or ad. late l,.officialiias, 
f. official-u Official: see -ipy] 

1 . The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical official 
(Official sb. 2); the court of such, or the building 
in which it assembles. Obs. exc. Hist, 

ax66z HKYUNZ^^«//(I668) 288 Bird, who had the Officiality 
of the place. 1692 Wood Ltfii 3 Oct. (OHS) III 403 
ilr Jonas Proasc had the officiality of Berks confer'd 
on him hy Mr William Richards archdeacon of Berks. 
174a Hume Ess, Miracles (1817) II 463 note, Many of the 
mitacles of Abbe Pans were proved immediately before the 
officiality, or bishop’s court, at Paris. 1858 Neale Hist 
yansemst Ch. Introd 49 The officiality was, for some tune, 
kept open both by night and by day 

2 . = Officialism rare, 

1841 Carlyle Heroes vi. 347 To us it is no dilettante 
work, no sleek officiality x8s8 — Predk, Gi I. lu x 277 
‘Philip is not permitted to go’, said Impenal Officiality 
x88z Daily Tel. 4 Feh , It may he surmised that officiality 
will not offer any objections. 

b. Something official, an official post, notice, 
duty, etc, 

1843 Carlyle Pr 11 1, [He] held some *ohedienita\ 
subaltern officiality there. xZBz^Fredk Gt (1872) III. ijt, 
ill. 92 An actual Prussian Commissary bangs out bis an- 
nouncements and officialities atDonauwortii x^Bj-^Reimn. 
(1881) II 15s A cheerful, lively element, in spite of Reform 
Bills and officialities which, before long, supervened. 

Officialize (?fi Jabiz), v. [f. Official -i- -ize.] 

1 tntr To do ofucial work. rare. 

X850 Sir S. Nortkcote in Lt/e (1890) I 111 90, 1 should be 
just as contented if I were set to grind coffee as when I am 
farming or officialising 

2 . tram To render official, give an official char- 
acter to ; to bring under official control 
i88q Sat Rev x6Apr 554 The most officialized of officials, 
smooth, monotonous, colourless X895Q Rev July 273 This 
officialising of voluntary effoit would give the working 
classes a larger influence. 1B97 Spectator 4 Sept. 297/ 2 An 
Empire officialised and regulated to death i 

Officially (^fi Jali), adv. [f. as prec. + -lt 2.] 
In an official manner or capacity; by virtue, or m 
consequence, of one’s office ; with official authority, 
sanction, or formality, by or in presence of an 
official. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 241 No excess is good; and therefore 
too great a proportion of landed pi operty may be held 
officially for life x8x6 J. Scott Pis Paru (ed $) Tref* S8 
Buonaparte is officially announced to have quitted Mal- 
maison for Rochefort x86x Geo Euot Silas M. vi,^ He 
winked at two of the company, who were known officially 
as the 'bassoon ’and the ‘key-bugle* x868 Dickens Gn- 
comm Trav xvui, Some gentle-hearted functionary who 
I suppose was officially present at the Inquest. X87X Morley 
Voltaire (iB8fi) 8 The fiery darts of the offiaally orthodox. 

Official Prmcipal see Official so. 2. 
t Offl cialry*. Obs [See -by.] An official post 
17x6 M. Davies Aihen. Brit HI 10 A Country-Justiciary, 
or Custom-House-Attendancy, or Excise Official^ 

t Offi’cialsliip. Obs. [f. Official t -SHIP.] 
The post of an ecclesiastical official ; a body of 
such officials , « OrFroiAiiTT i. 


Wnt (Parker So&) II. 266 Whi^ said Thomas Eton . 
exercised the room of the officialship in Exeter x^x Wood 
Ath Oxon, I 34S A Canonry, and an Officialship of the 
said Church, he kept to his dying day. xjfis tr Buschtn^s 
Syst Geog, iV 331 The officialship has the direction of all 
persons and things xelating to the service of religion. 

Offieialty (^fi ^Iti). rare [t Ofpioiali^. + -ty.] 
ti- « Offioialwy I Obs. 

Ayliffe Parergon 163 An Offieialty to an Archdeacon. 

2. OFnoiALriY 2, Officialism. 

1876 T. Hardy Eihelhertan. (1877) 22 When pleasant malt 
h^or . . bad neutralised some of the effects of officially 

Officiant (^J^^t). [ad. medL. offictdnt~eni, 
pr pple. of officidre to Offioiapb: cf. F, offictaiU 
(1690 m Hatz.-Darm )«] One who officiates at 
a religious ceremony or conducts a (formal) re- 
ligious service ; an officiating pnest or minister 
X844 Lingard AnglO’Sax. Ch (1858) I vu 273 A prayen 
pronounced hy the bishop or officiant. x88x Fairrairn Stud, 
Life Chrut xvi 286 The priests were essentially officianta 
xi^5 Sir W Huntbr Old Mtssionaty 136 The officiants at 
the mosque lined the wayside and salaamed. 

Officiar, obs. Sc. form of Offioeb. 
Offieia'rian. [f. as next + -an ] One 

who makes duty the principle of ethics. 

1865 J. Gbote Moral Ideals (1876) 126 There hence arises 
a continual contest between the moralists of duty and the 
moralists of feeling, the officiarians and emotionalists. 


Officiary (^fi Mian), sb [In I, f. as next ; in II, 
ad. med L. type *offiaana^ f. offiadnus Officer.] 

I. 1 An officer or official, rare 

16x1 Speed Hut, Gt Bnt ix xxi § 98. 1025 Without any 
trouble, vexation or impeachment . by his heires, or by any 
his Officiaries, Ministers, or Subjects: x8r4 Colerhxsea^//, 
to D, Siuaft 30 Oct. (1895) 635 Human jurisprudence 
knows nothing of persons, other man as properties, offimanes, 
subjects X845J Martineau (1852) 144 The staff of 
government officiaries 

2 . A body of officers ; an official body. U, S. 
x888 Voice (N Y.) 5 Apr., It would be next to impassible 
« to get a city officiary in ^mpalhy with the law x^ Chr. 
Union (N Y.) 10 Jan , The virtual contract between officiary 
and pew-holder. 

II. 8. A division of a Highland estate, in charge 
of a ground officer. Still (1902) in use on Ae 
Breadaibane (and possibly on some other large) 
estates, where, however, several officianes are now 
in charge of one ground officer, 

X7^ J. Robertson Agric Perth 39 The great estates are 
divided into officianes, each consisting of an ancient barony, 
or a tract of land sufficient to entitle the possessor to the 
privileges of a baron of the realm, provided he held his land 
of the crown In each of these districts resides a ground- 
officer, from which circum’itance they have derived their 
modern aroellation. Ibid ^x8 xgoa A. Sbath (Breadaibane 
Estate Office) in Let Apr. 17 There are 13 officiaries on the 
Perthshire Estate undei the care of only 2 Ground Officers; 

Officiary (^fi Jian), a. [ad. med L. offidati-ns, 
i. offictuni Office ; see -aby i.] 

1 . Of a title, etc : Attached to or derived from 
an office held. Of a dignitary : Having a title or 
rank derived from office. 

x6x2 Selden lllusir. Drayton’s Poly^U xi 193 The title 
being officiary, not hereditary 1670 Heylin Hist, Preslyt 
3 The City and Signiory of Geneva was governed by 
Officiary and Titular Earls 1707 T Chamberlaynb St Gt 
Bnt III III 274 The Earl Marshal of England, is not only 
Honorary, as all the rest, but also officiary i8ox R. Patton 
Asiat Mon. 145 The zemindar’s appointment was officiary. 
2 Belonging to, or holding, office; official, rare, 
1735 hxiOisx Mem, (1769) 1 296 The Romish mass and rites 
successors of the pagan gods in officiary dmnity. 1857 
Heavysegc Saul (X869) 62 , 1 hold thee light, omciary angeL 

Officiate (^fi'Ji^^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
officidre to perform divine service, f. offictwfi 
Office ] To discharge an office. 

1 . intr. To discharge the office of a priest or 
minister; to perform divine service, or any nte 
or ceremony, in an official capacity. 

1641 Heylin Hist Eptsc, ii. (1657) 44 ® There were many 
Parish Churches as doth appeare by Epiphanms, who , 
tells us also who officiated lu the same, as Presbyters. 
X683 Bmi Spec, 34 The Druids officiated only in Groves of 
Oak. x7X4’-26 Gideon Guthrie Mem (tgoo) 43 An earnest 
invitation to oversee his only son and officiate in his family 
1834 Medwin Angler m Wales I. 211 note, Bonaparte had 
some difficulty m persuading Pope Puis VI to officiate at his 
coronation. 1876 J Saunders Lion in Path 1, The Earl 
kept a good old Protestant Chaplain to officiate. 

fib. irans. To perform, celebrate (a religious 
service or rite) ; to execute, exercise (a spiritual 
charge or function). Obs, 

1631 Weever. 4 ^w!. Fun Mon. 127 Deacons had the charge 
to. nelpe the Priest in diuine SeruiceCa place officiated now 
^ our Parish Clerkes) 1648 £ Bougkem Gereds Case 
Consc, loB Which house did duely officiate the Cure, by 
one of their own fraternity. X7w Eniertatner No 8 52 
A Priest officiating the Common-Prayer. 17x8 Cibber Non’^ 
^urorv xo6 He. has been seen to officiate Publick Mass 
in the Church of Nostre Dame at Antwerp, 
c. To serve (a church) ra/e, 

X894 Critic (US) 7 July 8/r ‘The Church of the Holy 
S^uichre he continues, ‘ is officiated by the Latins 
2 tntr. To perform the duties attacbmg to an 
office or place, or any particular duty or service. 
1683 Col. Rec Pennsylv. I pr To put him in Master of y« 
Rolls, who doth Solemnly promise to officiate therein with 
care and Diligence x686 J. S. Hist Manast, Convent 

g 6 Under him aie ten Officers, that officiate m Buying up 
>rn 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. IL c. 43 § 40 The clerks or other 
officers officiating in the circuit courts X84X Miss Mitford 
m L'EstrangeZ^ (1870) III viii, 115 1 .ord Sidmouth retains 
his unmarried daughter^ who officiated as his pi ivate secretary 
when he was Prime Minister. 

+ b. Of a bodily organ, etc. ; To perform its 
function, to act, operate. Obs. 

xdss Culpepper, etc Rwenus x, in 288 Nature will grow 
dulfby too much use of Clysters, and at length will never 
officiate that way. 1737 Bracken Famery Impr (1756) I. 
53 To the End that when one Lobe of the Lungs is hurt by 
a Wound, the other .may officiate. 

ts. trans To perform the duties of (an office or 
place); to execute, fulfil, do (a duty or charge, 
business) Obs, 

x6Sn Earl Monm tr. Benitooghds Hist. Relat 58 Her 
place IS in many things officiated by her Niece the Lady 
Katherme Lma. X683 Moxon Mech. Exerc, Printing 
xviii. r 2 A Man (nay, a Boy) might officiate all this Work. 
a X704 T Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1 93 Officiating 
only the place of my hi other Lucius. 1727 Philip Ouarll 
249 This lovely Animal was officiating the Charge it had of 
Its own accord taken. 

+4. a. tram. To minister, supply, b. intr. To 
minister, be subservient. Ohs. rare. 

1659 H VEsTBAXiCE Alltatxe Div Off 217 , 1 see not how 
the either precept or use thereof, can at all officiat to the 
errour of Transubstantiation. i6to Milton P L. viil 2a 
The Firmament .And all her numberd Stans, that seem to 
rowle. .meerly to officiate light Round this opacous Earth. 
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Hence Offi'oiatingr M. sb and ppl a, 

165* Baxter 345 Ihe Baptizers of Infants you 
scornfully call * Officiating Priests ’* 1657-61 Heylim /fay 
JZep II 1 § ir 55 Of a set and appointed place, for the 
officiating of God^s publick Service 1868 Dickens Let/ 
29 Jan. (1880) n. 34a The officiating minister . was brought jn 
between two big stewards. _ 

OMciate, sb. rare’^K [£ L type '^offictaitis^ f, 
ppl, stem of offiaSre : see prec. and -ate l.] A 
body of officials or officers. 

x86s Even. Standard 10 Mar , There weie present about 
fifty members of the Senate, including most important 
acting members of the University officiate. 

Officia tion. [f. Officiate 0 . : see -ation.j 
The action of the verb Officiate; peifonnance of 
a religious, ceremonial, or public duty. 

1798 N Drake Ltt. Hottrs (1820) III Ivii. 252 He intro* 
duced the election of temples, the officiation of Priests and 
Priestesses. 1873 B Gregory Holy Catholic CJu xv. 163 
The unity of the Chuich lies deeper than any or^nuation, 
ordinance, or officiation whatsoever ,*890 E T. Evans 
Hzsi Htfidon 195 The magistiate, during whose officiation 
the entries are very carefully made. 

tOffi'Ciative,^. Ohs. [f. as Officiate 

V, + -iVE ] Of or pertaining to officiation 
i6s3[ Gauden Htera^ 3x1 It is only meant of those pecu- 
liar or powers of the Holy Spirit, which are properly 
mlnisteiiall and officiative; as from Christ and in his name. 

Officiator (^djie‘tw). [a, ^idtor^ 

agent-n, f pfficidre to Officiate.] C 5 ne who 
officiates ; esp an officiating priest or minister 
1830 Moore Diary 24 Oct. in M&n (1854) VI, 15s After 
breakfast proceeded to the little churoh Fisher, the 
offiaatoi. 1857 Old Commodore II 207 The officiator,. 
made a bow equally low iSyy J D. Chambers Dm. 
Worsht/ 4 The office of the Choir representing the people, 
was to respond to the officiator or officiators. 

0£dcier, obs. form of Officbb. 

11 Officiua (pfissi na). [L , « workshop, labora- 
tory; contr. of f. woikman j cf. 

F. qfficine pharmaceutical laboratory or shop , Jig. 
manufactory (of calumnies, plots, etc.) ] Work- 
shop; place of production 
x8^ J W. Croker £ss Pr. Reo vi, (1857) 332 The 
Legislative showed,. it was the real ojfficina. of business, 
the chief mart of popularity, and the widest arena for 
political struggle. 

OffioinA (^h^sin^l), a. and sb. [ad. nied.I^. 
offi€mdl'‘iSi f. ojicma * see prec. 

Oj^ciftaj in ancient L workshop, manufactory, or 
laboratory', was applied in med.L also to a store-ioom of 
a monastery in which provisions, medicines, or necessanes 
of any kind were kept for use , in later use it seems to have 
been extended, like ^bhop*, fiom a work-shop to a sale-shop 
In monastic L, ojlandlts domtcs, ojtcindle. occurs also m 
the same sense as opldna As Uiied of heibs and drugs, it 
IS not quite clear whether oM&nMis meant ‘ of the sort 
used m the pharmaceutical laboratory *, or ‘ of the sort kept 
in the shop^ of herbalists and druggists’, the resultant 
senses ‘ used or recognized m pharmacy or mediane', being 
the same in either case.} 

A, adj. 1. Of a herb, plant, drug, etc.: Used 
in medicine or the aits. Of a medical preparation ; 
Kept in readiness in apothecaries* shops; made 
according to the recipe prescribed in the pharma- 
copoeia Of a scientific name Adopted by the 
pharmacopoeia 

As applied to plants, It answers to the Linnaean specific 
name oj^lndlts^ mven to that species of a genus which 
has been used in medicine, and known * in the shops ’ by 
the generic name , e g Anchuea, Eot'a^v, Puhmnaria 
qj^inahs. Ltikos/ermumi Symphyt^mt o 0 cmalei = An^ 
chuset of the shops or herbalists, Comraon Alkanet, etc. 

lu the traiisferied sense, ‘recognized by thephaimacopcma *, 
^ctnalhsis been recently superseded by OrriciAi. (3b). 

e x^ao W. Gibson Panner^s Dtspens. xv. (1734) 278 Those 
officinal Otis and Ointments that are most used in the 
Farneis practise, 1754 Huxham in Phil Trans XLVIII 
844 This 1 have long oidered to be kept here as an officinal 
medicine. 1769 Genft Mag- Dec. 607/1 Was presented to 
the Society of Arts,alaige lootof the true officinal rhubarb. 
1785 Martyn Rowseatfs Bot. xii. (1794) 124 It \yeromca 
< 0 ianalis\ has the trivial name of ofncinal, because an 
infusion of it is sometimes used medicinally 1834 W 
Macgillwray Lwes Zoologists 308 He gives the Swedish 
officinal name. 1833 G. Johnston Nat Hist E. Bord I 
128 The order is comparatively nch in officinal herbs. 1866 
Aitken Praci Med, II 66 It is not altogether immatenal 
which of the numerous officinal preparations of iron are to 
be prescribed. 1876 Harley Mat Med. (ed. 6) 67 Boracic 
acid is not officinal 

2. Of or pertaining to a shop ; ' shoppy ^ rare. 

Johnson Rarnhler No 123 r s, I had always in my 
officinal state been kept in awe by lace and embroidery. 
^56 Emcrson^^ Traits^ Tttnes Wks. (Bohn) II tax ‘ The 
Times’. Its tone is prone to be offiaal, and even officinal 
B sh. An officinal drug or medicine 
1693 Phzl Trans XVII. 926 Since his time many 
Officinals have been fully illustiated m Pnnt 1790 Blake 
ibid LXXX. 292 The officinals which have kept their 
ground under the names of Mithndate and Venice Treacle, 
Offi'Ciually, adv. [f Officinal a. + 

In officinal use ; accordmg to the pharmacopoeia. 

t8aa-34 Goods Study Med. (ed 4) I. 630 The three species 
of cinchona used officmally 1875 H. C Wood Therap 
(1879) ^47 The digitalin of the U. S Pharmacopoeia is 
officmally desenbed as * a white or yellowish-white powder, 
without odor, and having a very bitter taste 

tO*ffloiiie> Obs. [a. F. oJJUine (i 3 th c, in 
Hat 2 .*Darm.), ad L. officina , see above.] A work- 
shop, a laboratory ; an office m a monastery. 


c 2435 Found St Bariltolometds (E E. T. S ) 14 Who 
shulde nat be astonyid ther to see .thonorable Iwldynge of 
pite,, where sumtyme was a comyn officyne of dampnyd 
peple. *546 Bale Ef^. Potanes i (1550) As testifieth 
Johan Textor m his offiemes. 1655 Fuller Ch vi u. 
(184s) III. 30X Of the prime officers and officines of Abbeys. 
1657 Tomlinson Renods Dtsp. x66 Which should be 
inspissated by a longer coction in oui Offieme. 

+ Offioio*sity> Ohs, rare \pA.\e.\siL.offiddsttdSy 
f. offiadsitsx see -ty.] The quality of being 
officious ; atlentiveness, dutifulness 
1565 Stapleton Ch Eng v iv. 157 She,, 

ceasyd not to vse such courteous officiosytye, all the dynner 
time 

OfBLoiouS a. [ad, L. offictds-tis obliging, 

dutiful, f. officitm Office, cf. F. ojfficteux.'l 
’f' 1. Doing or ready to do kind offices ; eager to 
genre or please ; attentive, obliging, kind Obs. 

1565 Stapleton tr Bsedds Htsi. Ch Bng v iv. 157 She 
..came to the table, shewed her selfe very officious m 
carumge to the bysshope and all the hole table. 1570 
Marr fPit ^ So xi. 1 in Hazl. Dodsl^ II. 339 Shew 
thyself officious and servicable still 1679 Season Adv, 
Protest. 6 The Peoples aversion they took away by degrees 
by their officious kind behaviour 1782 Johnson Death 
oj Levet ii, (Jfficious, innocent, sincere, Of every friendless 
name the fuend. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks V. 231 They 
weie tolerably well-bred; very officious, humane, and 
hospitable. iSay Keble Chr K, Burial Dead v, Feeling 
moie bitteily alone For friends that press officious round. 

tb. Offictms Ite (L, imndaaum offiaosum^ F. 
memonge ojfficiettx) . a lie told as an act of kind- 
ness to further another's interests. So officious 
falsity. Ohs. 

X577 tr BulhngePs Decades (1592) 32X An officious lye, 
that IS, when I fitten or tell an vntruth for duties sake to the 
end that by my lye, I may keepe my neighbour harmlesse. 
x6o8 WiLLhT Hexapla Exod 416 An offiaous lie, when one 
telleth a he to do another good. 1633 Bp. Hai l Hard 
TextSy N. T 39 M^e this merry and officious lie for^my 
sake 1676 G Towcrson Decal 520 Concerning officious 
falsities X678 CuDWORTii Iniell. Syst i iv. § 16 283 
Ignorantly zealous Chiistians, who were for Officious Lyes 
and Pious Frauds. 1788 Wesley IVks, (1872) VII. 42 
Concerning offiewus lies, those that are spoken with a desi^ 
to do good, mere have been numerous controversies 
1 2 Dutiful ; active or zealous in doing one’s 
duty Obs, 

1588 Sbaks. Tit A. v li. 202 Come, come, be euery one 
officious. To make this Banket 1598 Bacon Sacr. Medit.y 
Hypocrites Ess (Aib) 117 As to these others who are so 
officious towards God 1642 R Carpenter Experience i 
tv 13 To stand like officious and dutiful! servants ^ 1726-46 
Ihomson JPtfUer 311 In vain for him the officious wife 
pLepares The file faii-blazingand the vestment waim a 1770 
AicENSiDc Odesi vi. To Cheer/ubiessy llie officious daughters 
pleas’d attend 

b. Of a thing: Performing its office or fiinclion, 
serving its purpose, efficacious, rare. 

x6i8 Bf Hall ConiemPly N T. i 1, If twise in the day 
we doe not piesent God with our solemn invocations, we 
make the Gospell lesse officious, than the Law Ld. 
Selbornb m Law Times Rep L. 3X4/X Ibat interpretation 
which makes (the words] more officious with respect to the 
. purpose of the mstrument is to be preferred. 

8 . Unduly forward in prolfenng services or taking 
business upon oneself, domg, or prone to do, more 
than IS asked or lequired ; interfering with what 
IS not one’s concern ; pragmatical, meddlesome 
x6o2 Warner Alb Eng ix. xlv. (1612) 213 Wolsey, that 
slye, officious, and too lordly Cardnall 1676 Etheredge 
Man of Mode 1. i (1684) 13 He . knows not whom, without 
Some officious Sot has betray’d me. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (X879) 1 . 163/2 He would not be so officious as to 
interpose i8a6 Disraeli Vtv. Grey v vi, One of those 
officious, noisy little men who are always re^y to give you 
unasked information. 1863 Geo Eliot Romola xxv, He 
glanced suspiciously at the officious stranger 
t4. Pertaining to an office or busmess, official; 
hence, formal. Obs. 

x6xo J Dove An Advert. 16 He sheweth, that, as there is 
one adoration which is religious, belonging to God, so them 
is an other, onely officious, belonging to all ecclesiasticall 
rites and ceremonies, a 2734 North JLives (282^ II. 44 He 
put off officious talk of government or politicks with jests. 
2796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 11 264 To waste his precious 
moments m answeimg letters purely officious 1852 J H. 
NcvA'MAN.Sk^ Umv*Ednc 221 The Sermons of Protes- 
tant Divines in the seventeenth century, how often aie they 
mere repertories of miscellaneous and officious learning 
6 , Diplomacy As opposed to official. Having 
an extraneous relation to official matters or duties, 
having the character of a friendly communication, 
or informal action, on the part 01 a government or 
Its official representatives. ( = F, offideux (Littrd), 
It. uffiztoso.) 

1852 Ld. Palmerston in Mem, Ld, Mahneshiry (1885) 238 
When the dipimnates call, do not be too reserved, but pre- 
face your observations by stating that what you say is 
oMctous Ibtd. 226 naiet Old diplomatists nausc know the 
difference between an officious and an oMctal conversation. 
Ihe first IS the free interchange of opinions between the two 
Ministeis, and compromises neither ; the latter would do 
so, and bind tbeir Governments. x866 Pall Mall G No. 
447 1^5 A Feelers put out in the officious press 2889 Xbid, 
9 Nov. 2/1 Every individual who receives [official] pro- 
tection fiom a foreign Government becomes m his turn a 
centre of protection to his friends and dejpendants, and 
spreads this diluted form which is known as ‘officious* pro- 
tection at a rate of arithmetical progression. 2900 Westm. 
Gax. 26 Aug. a/i We want the great European Powers to 
consent to be our guarantees with the Sultan. They would 
act in an officious, if not tn an offiend capacity. 


Officiously (?fi‘j 9 sli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an officious manner. 

L With eagerness to serve; attentivdy; obligingly, 
courteously. 

2603 B JoNSOM Entertainm. at A Uhorpe 220 A morrise of 
the clowns there-ahout, who most officiously presented 
themselves 2708 J, H\snsmLet.h^H.wxtie^Collect (OHS) 
H. 124 He made me dine w**^ him, and officiously con- 
ducted me to y« Ferry. 1766 Goldsm Ptc. IP. vi, Little Dick 
officiously reached him a chair. 2824 Scott St, Ronads 
xxvui, Her two fugitive handmaidens . endeavoured to 
suppress a smuggled laugh, .by acting very offiaously m 
Mr Touchwood^ service, 

1 2. Dutifully, duteously. Obs. 

2603 H, Crosse Vertnes Commw (2878) 135 They ought,, 
holding sacred places, to labour earnestly and officiously, to 
suppresse those horrible euils. <2x677 Barrow Cx686) 
HI xlv 535 Let us demean our selves modestly, consibtentljs 
and officiously toward him, 2700 Dryden Ceyx fyAk. 106 
As danger taught Each in his way officiously they wrought 

3. In an unduly forward or obtrusive manner; 
with importunate forwaidness; f without being 
asked or required ; gratuitously 

2600 W Watson Decacordofi (160a) 32 Officiously intrud- 
ing them selues for bribes. 2732 Berkeley A letphr. in. § x6 
Would you officiously set an enemy right that was making 
a wrong attack? <1x734 North Lives (1826) II 160 He 
would not be exposed to them, although he had not officiously 
hurt any of them. 28x8 Jas, Mill Bnt. India II. iv. ix 288 
The French East India Company, the affairs of which the 
ministers of the French Kmg had so officiously controled, 
2^8 W. H Bartlett Eg:gpt to Pat x (1879) *21 The Arabs 
officiously picked up specimens of poor turquoise and small 
pieces of 11 on-ore. 

4. As opposed to officially : Informally on the 
part of authority or its agents. 

2863 F, W Gibbs Recognition 20 When Mr. Deane., 
applied to the French Government for two hundred guns, 
he was refused officially, but officiously refeired to Beau- 
marchais x888 Times X2 Apr 9/4 They [the Municipalities] 
fix the price ‘officiously’ — that is, at a quotation which may 
serve to guide the public without acting as a legal lestraint 
on the b^er 

OfELcionsness (^fi Jasnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being officious ; officious conduct 
+ 1. Readiness m doing good offices, performing 
one's duty, or discharging any function , eagerness 
to serve or please ; dutifulness ; diligence. Obs, 
2598 Florio, Officiosithy officiousnes, seruiceablenes. 2602 
Warner Alb Eng xi Ixi (16x2) 268 Hw Vertues and 
officiousnes to her-waids so had wi ought, That vnto little 
lesse than Loue she, by Degrees, was bi ought. 1676 G, 
lowERsoN Decalogue 320 The bale officiousnesb of a lye 
1783 Johnson Lett to Mrs Thrale 20 Nov., I'he inler- 
cnangeof that social officiousness by which wc aie habitually 
endeared to one another 2824 Miss M m oko Ville^e ber. i 
(1863) 232 We had missed the pleasant bustling officiousncss 
. wnich our good neighbour loved so well. 

2 Overforwardness in proffering services or tak- 
ing anything upon one as a duty ; well-intenlioned 
meddlesomeness. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 734 Of odicr their rootes 
and fiuites I am loath to write, least I wearie the Reader 
with tedious officiousnesse X698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
^ P. X39 The sneaking Officiousness of the Banyans, who 
pressed on my Heels, and waited like Lacq^uies. 2782 
Gibbon Decl \ F. xix II, 132 Constantius haa a right to 
discUiim the dmciousness of his ministers, who had acted 
without any speafic orders from the throne 1849 Macaulay 
Htsi. Eng VII H 179 Of all faults officiousness and indis- 
cretion were the most offensive to him; and Bumet was 
allowed .to be the most officious and indiscreet of mankind. 
+ Ofid'oiperd, -pard. Obs. rare^^. [cf L. offiici’ 
perda, offietperdus one who makes an ill use of 
favours; in late L., one who throws away his 
labour.] The throwing away of one’s labour. 

x6oo w, Watson Decacordon (1602) 157, I thought it 
meete. to will and commaund my said seruant . vnder panic 
of officipard to do nothing without my Prouintiall Garnets 
counsel! 

tO‘fB.cy, V, Obs. [a. F. officier ( 13 th c. m 
Godef ), ad. med.L offietdre to Officiate ] tnir. 
To perform divine service ; = Officiate v. i. 

c X449 Flcock Repr. ii. vi 174' It is not to be trowid that 
dekenes officieden where that preestes were not officiyng 
Ibtd S22 What for dyuersite of outward habit.. and of diet 
and of waking and of officiyng 
t Of-fi'll, V. Obs. rate—\ In 3 of-fullen, [app, 
f. Op- 2 -H Fill v : cf. Afill.] /; ans. To fill com- 
pletely. 

ciao5 Lay 20438 pa wes .^nglene loud: mid sermbe 
of-fulled [c 1275 i-fulled]. 

Offing* Q fiq). J\iatet. Also *i offien, 7-9 offin. 
[f Off adv. + -ing 1 ] 

1. The part of the visible sea distant from the 
shore 01 beyond the anchonng ground. 

2627 Caft Smith Seof/tads Gram ix. 44 The Offing is 
the open Sea from the shore, or the middest of any great 
streame is called the Offing D. Pbll Impr, 328 
Yonder’s shira in the Offin of the Sea. x666 Lend. Gas. 
No 75/2 At Two this day the Generals discovered Trump 
in the Offen 2356 Log of * Captain ' 26 Tunc in Nicolas 
Di^. Nelson (x846) VIl. p Ixxxix, Found at anchor His 
Mmesty’s Ship the Inconstant, the (^rgon and Sincere, with 
a Convoy m the Offing. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
§ Z27 In the offings of the Balize, sometimes as far out as a 
hundred miles or more from the land, puddles or patches of 
Mississippi water may be observed on the surface of the sea. 

2. Position at a distance off the shore. Egp. m 
phrases, as to gain, get, keep, make, take an effing. 
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1688 H Holme Af-ptoury ii. 31/1 An Offen or Offing is to 
^ be out in the open Sea from the shore-ward. 1703 Bam Finn 
Voy. HI. 119 By Nine a Clock at Night we had got a pretty 
good Ofiia. 1748 Anson* s Vqy i. viii S3 By noon we had 
gamed an offing of near twenty leagues x86t Smiles 
Mngittoersll vii.viu 2x8 A sailing vessd .could lie out upon 
either tack^ and make an offing X883 Clark Russell Sea 
^teen II 11 ax My father had kept so wide an offing that 
the English shores were bat little more than a cloud upon 
the distant water. 

Ofl 3 br(e, obs. forms of Outer, 

Offis(s, -iae, Offls0r(e,obs. ff Oepioe, Oppioer. 
OfiLsh a, coltoq, [f. Opp adv, + -ishI; 
cf. uppi 5 h~\ Inclined to keep aloof; distant in 
manner. Cf. &EAim-0PPiSH. Hence O'ffishness. 

zSas Betsy Boibei 289 (Farmer), I am naturally pretty 
offish and retinn* in my ways with strange men folks x8te 
Bartlett Awertcamstns, Ojfflsht distant or unap 
proachablein manners. 1874 T Hardy /Tar ^ Molding 
Crffvad lu. She is .quite offish and careless, 1 know i88a 
Standard 29 Sept 5/2 'With all our ‘ offiwness ' we and 
our cousins in the Far South get along amazingly well. 
1809 F, Greenwood m Blackw Mag June 1039/3 The 
robust self dependence, seliishaess, offishness of wild life. 
OfidtoriOf obs. corrupt form of Oppbbtoey. 
+OJBBL’VoroTis, a» mnce-wd* [irieg. f, Oppad 
+ -VOROUS.] Offal-eating. 

17x3 Dbrham Phys.*Tkeol iv. xi. (1727) X97 noie^ In a Dog, 
and other offivorous Quadrupeds, *tis very large. 

Offlet (?f|let). [f. Opp- 3 + Let w a* cf. inlet, 
outlet^ A channel or pipe for letting water off, 
1838 F, W. Simms Pnh Wks GU Bni ul 9 Offiets .con- 
structed to carry away the water 1B7S Alex. Smith Nev) 
HisU Aderdteu ir 930 The mouth or omet of the loch x886 
Cassell's Encycl, iJtct,, Qfflei, a pipe laid at the level of 
the bottom of a canal, etc., to let off the water 
Ofdete^ variant of Opiete Obs,, wafer. 

0 ff 4 o^ (^-f,!^ d), V, S, Afnca, [f Opp- i + 
Load v,, after Du, c^aden^ trans. To unload. 

1850 R G. CuMUtNG Hunter's Life S Afr, (ed. 2) I, 3 
No, no, mynheer, you must not off-load 1863 W C 
Baldwin - 4 / 5 ' ffitntmga%^ The wagon stuck fast and we 
had to off-load 1889 F Oates Matabde-Land 131 At last 
we off-loaded a latge part of our cargo. 1696 Wesitn* Gaz, 
31 Feb. s/i The rules are that dynamite must be off-loaded 
within twenty-four hours after arnval [at Johanneshutg] 
t Of-flyght, for aflight fngbtened, pa, pple, of 
Apleyv. Obs, [See Op- 3 ,] 
c 13x5 Shorfham (E E T S ) 153/696 Lord, J>o we herde 
)>e, We were of flyjte. 

0 ’fr-] 7 :ing, a. [£ Opp- 2 lying, pr. pple. of 
Lib v.^'] Lying off, at a distance or out of tne way ; 
remote ; lying off from the central or mam part, 

X864 Pall Mall G 31 Aug i/i The off-lying colonies of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunsmck, and Newfoundland. 1886 
Child Ballads iv. xcvui. 373/2 An off-lying apartment in 
which she sleeps with her maids, 
t Of-foa yple Ohs Also 4 of-foti^teii. 

[f. Op -1 -^fought, pa. pple. of Fight v ] Exhausted 
with dghting. 

c X3«o Sir Bates 790 (MS. A) ]>at Beues was so wen of 
foutte, pat of his Itf he ne rou^te Ibtd, iiBj Icham wen 
of-faujte sore a 1375 yoseph Anm. 552 Pei were wen 
of fointen 

Off^nt, fipnnt), sb, [f. Opp- 3 

-f- PBiirT, m imitation of Ger, Separaidbdruck, Du. 
afdrukll A separately pnntcd copy of an article, 
etc , which onginally appeared as a part of a larger 
publication. 

1885 Skeat in Acadeff^ 23 Aug. X2X Vanous terms, such 
as Mepnnt', ^exprint', etc., have been proposed to denote a 
separately-printed copy of a pamphlet, .By comparison, 
with * offbhoot ' 1 think we might use ^offprmc ' with some 
hope of expressing what is meant. x88 B F H. Woods in 
' ''* ' ■ ’ h Ginon 


__ 415, 1 have .. examined live 

photographs of it. two of them attached by Lord Southesk 
to an off print of his paper. 

O ffpri'nty rare, [f. Opp- i -h Print v,, after 
prec.] trans. To pi int off or reprint (as an excerpt) . 

1895 in Funk's Stawi, Dkt, 

Off-put (?‘fput), Chiefly north, [f. Opp- 3 
+ Put v] An act of putting off (m any sense : 
see Put v,), 

1730 Wodrffio Corr (1843) III 458 The delays and off- 
puts in the matter of Mr, Glass are what I do not undei- 
stand 1833 Mrs Carlyle Lett 1 36 He replied he was 
just setting off to town I supposed this a mere off-put 

So 0 *fl'-piitteX| one who puts off, spec, (on the 
Tyne), ^the loader of coals into a vessel ata staith 
or spout’ (Heslop Northumberland Wds,), Off- 
puttlug vbl, sb,, the action of putting off; ppl. a 
that pats off. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI, 409 Jeanne he [Sergius] 
hym self occupiede lie popenche And in wreche of his of 
puttynge he made hem take up Formosus he popeput o^is 


Quhene the earle knew thair promisse u 
ofl^tting of tyme. 1788 Act in Brand Newcasde (1789) I. 
660 Acting as an off-putter or off putters at any coal staith 
upon the said river. 1894 Westm, Gaz, 20 Nov. 0/ 2 Sir John 
used to answer his affectionate suitois with an ‘off-putting 
type-writtcn letter - , „ * , 

TO&audfOffevSiixd* Obs, Forms; aoftendo, 
3-5 ofQf0nd(e, 4 ofrande, 4-5 offeond(B, 4-6 
o£&aiLd(d, offerand(e, 5 oflbrond, offorand. 
[Early ME., a. OF. ofrende (nth c. in littr^), 


ad, med. L. offerenda ‘offering, oblation*, lit. 
‘(thing or things) to be offered’, gerundive of 
offetre to Oppbb. Dsed in ME. in same sense as 
Oppebing, and still (? under Fr. inflnence) by 
Gower and Caxton, bnt otherwise peculiar to 
north, dial, after 1350, and rrfter 1500 only Sc, 
The northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Hampole, 
Maundeville, etc., have regularly offrand, where 
the southern texts have offnng, offering. In later 
times often spelt andprob. associated with 

offerand, northern form of offering, pr, pple. of 
offer vb.] « Oppebing vbl, sb 1, 2. 

ctaoo Vices ^ Virtues 85 A 1 swaSe gode hlauerd 8e sent 
his menn ofrende for his a^ene wurscipe c xzjo Old Kent, 
Serm, m <? jB 26 A 1 swo hi heddcn apatailed here 
offrendes swo kam si sterre bet yede to-for hem a X300 
Cursor M, 1063 (Cott ) For his offtand [baitf offerande, 
Trm offiynge] was nghtwys. Ibtd 1940 (Cott ) Our lauerd 
dnghtin Him liked wel in his offrand [F offerande, 2r 
offryngej Ibtd, 5974 (Cott) ‘ Gas * he said * her in mi land 
And to your lauerd yee mak offrand* [F. offerande, /r. 
offironde] z^ Ayenb 41 pe rentes j^o offirendes he tendes 
and be obre njtes of holy cnerche 1390 Gowcr Conf 111 . 
TO7 With great offrende and sacnfise. 1400 Maundev 
(K oxh ) VI 18 Ane of he three kynges b^fc made offerand 
[Cott MS, cffiyng] til cure Lord. ^1440 York Myst x, 
162 Bot whex-of ^1 cure offerand be^ CX477 (Jaxton 
yason 98 Whan the preest had understand^ that he 
promysed so good an offrande X513 Douglas MneU xti 
xiv. 147 Pallas Of the ane offerand to the Goddis makis 
XMp Oompl Scot, 8 He estimeit the ^ite offrandis that vas 
omnt be riche opulent men a 137a Rnov Hist Fef Wks. 
X846 I. 39 That, .thair offerand may he augmented. 

Of&e, Officing', obs. ff. Oppeb, Ofpbbxno, 
t O'ff-re'ckon, o. Ohs, [f. Opp- i + Reckon v ] 
irons. To reckon off, deduct from the reckoning. 

1721 A Hill in Bncclmck MSS ^ist MSS Comm ) I 
MO Whatever he might make by Balls, Concerts, or the 
nke, ought to be off-reckoned. 

O flf-re ckoning. Usu, in pi, [f. Opp- 3 4 
Reckoning vbl, so Cf, Du. afrekemng, Ger, 
deduction, settlement of accounts.] A 
deduction ; formerly, in the British army, the name 
of a special account between tlie government and 
the commanding ofhceis of regiments in reference 
to the clothing, etc., of the men. 

1687 Royal Order 27 Nov, in Land Gaz No oagg/r 
Each Soldier to which the Off-Reckomngs or Residue of 
their Pay hath not formerly been liable Ibid., The said 
Off-Reckonings to be employed by the Colonel of each 
1 ebpective Regiment, for the Cloathmg and Poundage X7X3 
off Notice ihi6 No 5126/xo Soudi Sea Stock is issued to 
" '' 'raents. 

lat we 


answer the Off-ieckonings of the six Marine R< 

17s* Chestcrt, Led (1792) HI- ccIxxxvul 320 ^ 

call the offreckonings, that is deductions from the men's 
pay x8x6 James Mil Did, OjfReckomngs, a specific 
account, so called, which exists between Government and 
the Colonels of British Regiments, for the Clothing of the 
men This Account is divided into two parts, viz gross off- 
reckonings and netoff-reckonings X84S Stocqueleh Haitdbk, 
Bnt, Ifidia (1854) 47 The Commander-in Chief [receives] 
lojooof, and very often the off-reckonings of a regiment of 
which he may be the colonel 1867 Smyth Sailors Word- 
iik , Qfftreckomng, a proportion of the full pay of troops 
retained from them, in special cases, until the period of final 
settlement, to cover various expected charges (for ship- 
rations and the like). 

t O'ffredge. Obs, [app. for *offrage, i Oppbb 
V, -h -AGP.] The act of offenng, or that which is 
offered ; offermg, sacrifice. 


- , - - Ige. 

mcncyoxiethe omyy« partaking and 

not theyr offrcdge also. 

Ofl&etopy, offi?ytoryG, obs. ff. Opptibtoby. 

fOffn-ght,v, Obs, Forms: pa, t,^offaFht0(s/}, 
ofi&ilite , pa,pple, 2 offirM, 3 offoriht, ofEiPultt(z4j 
offtuiht, ofifruyht, oiiright. [f. 

Op- 2 + OE. fyrhian to Fright, to be afraid. Ong. 
and chiefly in pa. pple., which may have been 
altered from OE afyrht Appright ppl a,, mto 
which it again finally passed, through ofnght. 
See Op- pref 2 ] 

1 , tram, pa, pple, Fiightened, 

afiaid. 

c X160 Ifaiioit Gosp Matt viii 26 To whi saende^e offirhte 
[Ags, Gasp foihte]^ litles ^eleafan c laoo Tnn, Cell Horn 
3X Hie waren swiUe offurihte and ofdtedde. c zs^o Gen 4 
IErt 3652 Fele it brende and made o frijt. c zt7S 0 , R» 
Mtsc, S4H1 weren aferd and ofiruyht r x^ R Bruhne 
Chron, 158 pe mayden Berenger scho was afle ofnght 

2 tnir. To be afraid 

tfxaog Lay. 32x13 Strongliche he wes auaered, la) 51 iche 
of-furhte. c 1275 Ihd 30267 And be king of-frihte and 
a-wok of sleape. 

O'ffsa ddle, off-saddle, v S Africa, [f. 
Opp- 1 + Saddliiz^., after Du. afiadelen,’\ trans. 
To take the saddle off (a horse) for a rest, feeding, 
etc.; to unsaddle; also ahsol,\ transf, to make 
a break m a journey. 

1863 W, C Baldwin Afr Hunting 389, I offsaddled 
Kebon, kneehaltered him. and then lay under the shade 
of a tree. 1879 A Forbes in Daily News zx Aug., 1 mean 
to trek for home, perhaps I diall outspan for a few days at 
Capetown perhaps 1 shan’t off-saddle at all xSSy Rider 
Haggard Jess 323 John was sharply ordered to dismount 
and offi^dle his horse. 1893 Selous Trav, S E,Afftcazx 
Here.. I had determined to off-saddle for the first time. 


Offscape (^fsk^ip), offiskip (^'fskip). Now 
^aieox Obs. [f Oi-p- 3 -scape, taken, m the sense 
of ^Yiew, scene’, from lattdscapei cf. sea-scape,] 
A distant view or prospect ; the distant part of 
a view or prospect, the distance, background. 

17XX Bnt Apollo III. No. 133 4/2 A Perspective View of 
Portsmouth.. with an Off-scape of the Sea. 1752 Avison 
Mus, Express, 26 In Painting there are three various 
Degrees of Distances establishecL va, the Fore-Ground, the 
intermediate Part, and the Off-skip. *774 T West Anita, 
lyniess (1822) 19 On a fine day the ofiscape at Hawcoot is 
circular and takes in the whole extent of the isle of Man, 
the isle of Anglesey, the Mountains of .North Wales. && 
zdzo-a Pyjxz trine d- Walnuts (1824)1 iY.33 Her study , 
commanding an cff-skip, bird’s eye view all along St 
George's Fields 1838 J ames Robber i, The first slopes of 
the offscape appeared. 

Offscou'r, V, tare, [f Off- i-f Scour v.] 
trans Toscouroff, inquot to scour or cleanse from 
defilement. So O ffscou rer, one who scours off. 
XS78 Lytc Dodoensm vi 322 They of scoure and dense al 
inwarde partes. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Parnt, V ix xi, 
England . becoming thus the offscourer of the earth, and 
taking the hyena instead of the lion upon her shield. 

Offsconring ip fskau® ng). [Off- 3.] 

1 . The action of scouring off rare, 

X895 Mbs Caffyn Quaket Grandmoiker ox My micro- 
scopical coating of droiis needs no sweat of brow for its off- 
scounng. 

2 , That which is scoured off; filth or defilement 
cleaned off and cast aside ; refuse, rubbish, a. Itt, 
(Almost always in pi ; cf suoeepmgs ) 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Seb), xg6 Light m^ otherwise 
arise than from suns (as may be seen by. stale Sprats, the 


scounngs of the lofty houses on either side of me X878 
N Amer Rev CXKVI 344 [Fues] consumed the offscour- 
ings of a great city. 

b. Jig of persons. (In collective smg, (after 
I Cor. IV. 13) or pi,) 

x5z6 Tindale I Cor iv 13 The of scowrynge of all thinges. 
1573-85 Abp Sandys Senn (1841) 188 They are accounted 
as the offscouiing^ refuse, and baggage of the world, a i6xt 
Donne Lament Jeremy HI. xvii. Thou hast made us fall As 
refuse, and off-scouring to them all 177S Adair A mer, Ind, 
413 White people, who are geneially the dregs and off- 
scourings of out colonies. 1834 L. Ritchii: Wand by Seine 
xo The army included the very offscounngs of society, 

Offscum (^fskDm) Also 6 ofiiaconie, of- 
Boombe, 7 off-scumme, of-scum(me. [f Off- 
3 + Scdm:,] That which is skimmed off; scum, 
dioss, refuse ; fg, that which is rejected as vile or 
worthless (usually of persons, in collective sing ox 
pi, , formerly also of one person). 

7579 Lodge Def, Plays 3 A little pamphelet I fynd it the 
offscome {mtspr oftscome] of imperfections, 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon'sAnsw Osor. 40 b, The ofscombe of that unsavory 
scboolkitchen 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11 111 in Lowe 
328 Lhese off-scums all at once Too idlely pampred, plot 
Rebellions acx670 Hacket Ahp Williams ii (1602) 161 
The loguy off-scum in the streets of Westminster talk'd so 
loud. Z763 J Brown Poetry ^ Mus, in 26 The Off 
scum of aviJited Nations. 1863 Fr. A. Rumble Resid in 
Georgia iz The offscum and the offscounng of the very 
dregs of your society. 

atinb, x6a6 tr. Boccahnis Newf/uud Poliitcke iii. xiii. 
207 A most vile Game deuised by the off-scum roskals of men. 

Offset (Kset),jA [f. OFF- 3 + SB1T Cf. Set-off.] 

1 . The act of setting off (on a journey or course 
of action) ; outset, start. 

<zi55S Latimis Serm, e Pem (1845) 31X When you thus 
get out of your way at the first off-set. 1803 Southey Lett. 
(1836) 1 235 He addressed a letter tome, announcing their 
off-set il^ Eclectic Mag, Feb. aoi At the oflset 1 was 
out of it. 

2 . A short lateral offshoot from the stem or root 
of a plant (esp. from a bulb), serving for propaga- 
tion. 

X669 Evelyn Kal Hori,, July (172^ ait Take up your 
Gladiolus now yearly or else their Off sets will poison the 
ground 1667 Decoy Chr Ptdy ix § 6 This root of bitter- 
ness . sent forth some ofisets to preserve its kind. 1798 
C Marshall Garden vl (1813) 8t The young offsets from 
stiawbemes slipped in autumn, will do for plants. 1858 
E, S Delamcr Flower Garden (i86t) ei The capabiUty ol 
piopagatioii by ofisets is another point of interest belonging 
to bulbs z88o Gray Struct, Bot, iiu § x 33 Houseleeks .. 
and such-like fibrous-rooted succulent plants multiply freely 
by ofisets. 

3 tranff, oxs&fig. Something that springs or is 
derived from another ; a lateral branch, an offshoot. 

1756 Amory Buncle (1770) II. 22 note^ He has omitted. . 
many antiquities that are to he found in off-sets by the way. 
x8o6 C. Anderson X-tf/ 1^(1854) 6s. Mr. ^fecfarlane^a 


Church (an offset from the Tabernacle), xBm Kane 
GrwnellExp, viii, (1856) 56 The glaciers which abut upon 
this sound areproDably offsets from an interior mer de 
glace. 1863 M. J. Berkeley. Mosses iii, 19 The 
female organs are disposed iji little special offsets from the 
stem 1870 Rock Text, Fair, Introd, 137 As an offset 
from symbolism, heraldry sprang up. 

b spec, A person, or tube, springing collaterally 
from a specified family or race ; a * scion \ 

17ZX W. King tr. Maude's R^f, Pchtics hi 88 The 
kingdom at last, came to Pepm an off-set of the family of 
Clodion. 1834 M«Murtrie CusneVs Atmtu Kt^, 4 * 
Otheis assert that they oxe mere degenerate ofsets from the 
Scythian and Tartar branch of the Caucasian stock. 1837 
W Irving Capt, BomicoiUt II. 126 They spes 
Shoshonie language, and probably ate offsets froj 
tribe. 


:om that 
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c. A minor branch of a mountain range; a spur. 
*833 P^ftw Cycl 1 . 139/2 A hill, called Mount St Elias., 
with Its offsets, occupies the southern part of the isj^and 
[iEgina]. 1879 L G Sccum Blk Foresi vi 85 Hills, 
which are an offset of the Black Forest range. 

4 . Something that ‘sets off*, embellishes, or 
throws something else into prominence ; a set-off, 
1675 G. R. tr. Le Gmfu^s Man mihout Passion 53 
The excellency of Vertue needs no off-sets, lyai Ramsay 
Content 371 Three waiting-maids .. One mov’d beneath a 
load of siiiu and lacei, Atiomer bore the offsets of the face 
41864 Fereier Grk Philos* (1866) I. xii, 33B A foil or offset 
or complement 

6. Something ‘set off* against something else so 
as to counterbalance it, as an item on one side of 
an account eq^uiyalent to one on the other side; 
anythmg that counterbalances, conipensates, or 
makes up for something else ; a set-om 
179* N Chifman Re^ (1871I 83 Defendant may plead an 
offset of any sum due to him by the plaintiff 183a G 
Downes Lett Coni Countries 1 305 As an offset to this, 
Its luxury of flagging is very gratifying to British soles. 
1870 Lowell Siwy Wwd, aig The Spanish and English 
(tragedies] agree in the Teutonic peculiarity of admitting 
the humorous offset of the clown 

6 . Surveying* A short distance measured per- 
pendicularly &om a main line of measurement, as 
from the straight line joining the two ends of an 
irregular boundary, to a point {e.g* an angle) m 
the boundary, in order to calculate the area of the 

17S Bradley Fam. ^ict* s.v. Surveying:^ Before you 
begm to measure the Line, take the Off set to the Hedge, 
viz the Distance O e x8^ Huttok Course MaiJu II. 62 
Observe when you are directly opposite any bends or 
corners of the boundary, and from these measure the per- 
pendicular offsets, .with the offbet>staff, if they are not very 
large, o&erwise with the chain itself x%j^CasseUs TeeJm. 
Educ* IV, 94/2 Before he proceeds to the determiuation of 
the distances or dimensions, technically called ‘off^ts*. 

7 . Arch* A horizontal or sloping break or ledge 
on the face of a wall, pipr, etc , formed where the 
portion above is reduced in thickness 

xjxi Perry J)a^enh, Breach 105 The Work being catryM 
with good Earth by proper Off-sets. X77a Hutton 
Bridges 07 Made with a broad bottom on the foundation, 
and gradually diminished In thickuess by offsets. i86z 
Smiles Engineers IL vii. vi 183 Longitudinal beaiers, firmly 
fixed to the offsets of the piers and abutments. 

b. A horizontal terrace on the side of a slope 
or hill {loeall/,S*) 

X864 in Webster 1889 m Farmer Anuncanism, 

6 , Seequot. 

1884 Knight D/c/. Mec/i SuppI , OBstt {Carriage If ard 
ware,) The fork at the point in the hack-stay wheie the 
branches separate to reach the hind axle at twopomts. 
a A more or less abrupt bend in a pipe, made 
to carry it past an obstruction m its course. 

10 . Piinting, = Set-off . see quot. 

x888 Jacobi Printers' Voc go Off-set the set-off of ink 
from one sheet to another of printed work whilst wet 

11 . Comb, Ofifoet-blanket, a blanket or sheet of 
thick soft paper attached to a special cylinder 
on a printing-press for the purpose of receiving the 
offset, or excess of ink, on freshly prmted sheets of 
paper; oflfaet-glass, an oil-cup or journal-oiler 
with a glass globe flattened on one side so as to 
allow It to stand close to the side of an object 
(Knight Diet Meek Suppl. 1884); offiset-pipe, 
a piece of pipe having a bend, used for effecting 
an offset* see 9 (ibid,); ofDset-sheet 

ing\ ^ set-off sfieet' see Set-off; oflfeet-staflf 
{Surveying f a rod used m measuring offsets. 

x8p7 Hutton Course Math IL 57 An offset-staff, for 
measuring the offsets and othei short distances It is 10 
links in length, being divided and marked at each of the 
xo Imlu 

OfEset (^fse•t), V* Chiefly U,S, [f. Off- i + 
Seiz;.] 

1 . tram. To set off as an equivalent against 
something else ; to balance by somelhing on the 
other side or of contraiy nature. Also said of the 
equivalent : To counterbalance, compensate. 

troa N. CmpMAN Rep (1871) 84 The demands of plaintiff 
and defendant must be mutual or they will not be allowed 
to offset one a^inst the other z86o Emerson Cmd, Lije^ 
i’ow^rWks (Bohn) IL 340 In human action, against the 
spasm of energy we offset the continuity of dull. 1877 
ticnbner's Mag XV 196/1 He had lost twenty-four Whig 
votes to offset the twenty five Democratic votes which 
Lathers received. z8g8 Attantie Monthly Apr 456/2 We 
traveled southward ; but an ascent of a thousand feet offset, 
and more than offset, the change of latitude. 

2 , infr. To spring, branch off, or project as an 
offset^;;/ something else (cf. prec 3, 3 c). 

x8s3 Kane Gntmell Exp xIl (1856) 371 Ridges, offsettiM 
from the higher range, project in spurs laterally 1877 R. W, 
Burton in Afkenseum 3 Nov, 568/3 To the north-west 
offsets the Ngombe .stream, 
b. tram. To furnish with an offset (see prec. 9). 

1889 ScL Amer 17 Aug. 107/x Bending and offsetting of 
the pipe is a matter of economy or taste with the pipe fitters. 

8. Frintwg, intr. To cause an off-set or set-off. 
x8B8 Jacobi Pnniers* Voc, xss When the ink off-sets from 

one sheet to another. 

Hence 0 *fliie ttlng sb, and ppl a, OfiBsetting- 
blanket m offset blanket \ see Off8ET th, 11. 


1856 Kane Arci Expl I iii 33 Made the offsetting 
streams of the pack, and bore up to the northward and 
eastward 1889 [see a b] 

a, [f. Off prep, + Shu? sb* ; cf. off- 
shore,] That is off the ship, 

1853 Kane Gnnnell Exp xxxiv. (1856) 310 When Ae 
sbi^ thermometer gave us —46°, my offship spirit — 5® • 

Offshoot f|«t). [f. Off- 3 + Shoot.] 

1 . A shoot springing from the stem or other part 
of a plant, a lateral shoot ; a lateral branch pro- 
jecting from the main part of anything matenal, as 
a nerve-trunk, mountain-range, street, etc. 

J Murray in Smiles Life (xSgf) I xi 254 Stunted 
offshoots of felled trees x85x Carpenter /’Ayr (ed 2) 
230 The vesicular matter of the retina is an offshoot (so to 
speak) from that of the optic ganglion 1872 Raymond 
litaiist Mines ^ Mimng 275 A constant succession of 
mountain ranges, spurs, and offshoots from the great central 
chains 187a Jenkinsoh Guiek Eng Loises (1879) 242 
Lonscale Fell is the most eastern offshoot of Skiddaw. 

b. Jig, A collateral branch or descendant from 
a (specified) family or race 

1710 Addison Tatter No 157 v xo [She] finds her self re. 
lated, by some Off-shoot or other, to almost every great 
Family m England 1874 Symonds Sk Italy ^ Greece 
(1898) 1. ix z88 An offshoot of the great house which had 
already given Dukes to Florence. 

c. Something which originated as a branch of 
something else ; a denvative. 

x8ox Strutt Sports 4 Past, iii. vi. 222 Off-shoots from the 
Satumalian disfigurement 1867 Lady Herbert Ciadle L 
IX 139 A lar^e school m the town, which has offshoots in 
the surrounding villages 1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 9 
The much older settlement of which it ma.y have been an 
offshoot. 

t 2 . Something that ‘shoots off* or emanates; 
an emanation. Qbs, rare~^, 

1674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv 28 The body is ..reeking 
out whole steams of little unseen off shoots. 

Off shore, off-sho-re, ada, phr, {adj^ 
[f. Off prep, + Shore sh. Opposed to In shore ] 

A. aob, a. In a direction away from the shore. 

1720 De Foe Copt Singleton xvii. (1840) 285 The wind 

blowing off shore 1854 O B Richardson Univ, Code v. 
(ed 12) 637 Layher head offshore. Jml XIL 

634/2 The dab travels m any direction, offshore or inshore, 
or along the coast. 

b. At some distance from the shore. (In qnot. 
1745, inland from the shore ) 

X74S P. Thomas yrnl Anson's Voy, 50 Gusts of Wind 
from the Mountains Off Shore 1887 Fisheries U S Sect. 
V. II x6 The best months for whaling offohore aie from 
September to May 

B. adj, {attnh, ^’fijooi). a. Moving or directed 
away from the shore 

1845 Darwin Voy Nad, viu. 150 An insect on the wing, 
with an off-shore breeze, would be very to be blown 
out to sea x86o Merc Marine Mag, VII 230 , 1 might 
take the off-shore tack 

D. Situated, existing, or operating at a distance 
from the shore. 

X883 G B. Goode Fisfu Indnst, U S, A 20 (Fish. Exh, 
Fub 1 ») The off-shore fisheries aie piosecuted on the great 
oceanic banks extending from Nantucket to Labrador 1864 
Science 14 Nov. 463 The crews of the offshore fishermen. 

Off Side, o*ff-srde. phr, [f Off + 
Side.] Away from one*s own side; on the wiong 
side, t,e, m Football, Hockey, etc., between the ball 
and the opponent’s goal. (The specific meaning 
varies in the different games.; a. As advb, phrase, 
1867 Sheffield Fooiball Assoc Rules^ Any player between 
an (mponent*s goal and goalkeeper (unless he has followed 
the ball there), is offside and out of play x86. Rugby 
School Football Rules vi. in Footb, Ann (z868), A player is 
off side when, the ball has been (kicked, touched) or is being 
run with by any of his own side behind him. x88a Standard 
20 Nov 2/8 w. succeeded in kicking a goal, but he was 
declared to be off side at the time x8j^ Outing (US) 
XXX. 284/2 We don^t conrideritfur to strike when offside 
of an opponent. 

b. attnb, or as adp, (p*f|S 3 id). 

x86 , CheUenlmn Colt Football Rules vii, in Footb, Ami, 
(1868), No offside play is allowed iSpr Pall Mall G 
16 Nov. x/2 The majority of the critics aveiring that the 
Scottish half played a persistently offside game. x8q< 
Outing (U. S.) XXVIL 250/2 The off-side rule should K 
clearly understood. 

c. See also Off a, 

Offskip, variant of Ofpsoapb. 

Offspring (^fisprig). Forms: 1-7 ofspring, i 

-sprxnog,i-2-spriiic, a-sprinke, 2-4-spTeng(e, 
2-6 -springe, 3 of sprenoh, ofsprung, 3-6 
-spiyng(e, 3-7 of-spnng, 5-6 ofllsprynge, 6-7 
-springe, 3 {fit /?«.), 5-oflBspnng, (7-8 oflF-sprmg). 

3-6 oflprnig(e, (3-4 osspringe, 4 ospreng, 
hospring, oxspring, oxpring). [OE, ojsprmg 
f ^/prep adv. Of, Op + spnng-an to Sebino. J 
1 . The progeny which springs or is descended 
from some one ; children or young (or, more widely, 
descendants) collectively; progeny, issue. Applied 
without indef. ait. to a number, or to one ; with 
indef, art always collective, and usually with an 
adj., as a numerous offspring (Rarely of^lants ) 
“ Kemble Cod Dtpl II 300 }:^ sy gedon for Siferff 
and for his ofspnncg ciooo /Elfric On 0 N, Test, 
(Grein 1873) 3 Ball heora ofspring fie him of com. 1173 
Laud) Horn, 75 On adam and on eue and on a] heore 
ofspnnke. e xaeo Obmin 16446 ]^att all hiss offspring shollde 


hen Todnfenn and tosk^redd Inn all ])iss middellserd 
c 1273 Euiy Chnsitans 21 in 0. E Mtsc, 142 We beok alle 
his of-sprung zsg7 R Glouc (Rolls) 499 To him and to 
his of spring [v rr ospryng, osprynge] a 1300 Cursor M, 
135 (Cott) bikon 1 will of adam telL Of hys oxspring iGbtt, 
hobpring, Tnn ospnnge], and of noe. cjim Maukdev. 
(Roxb ) vii. 24 Whore facob k® patnarc and his offspring 
dwelt a 1547 Surrey ASneid iv (i 5 S 7 ) D iij, Of GoddisE 
race some ofspnng shold he he. ^1577 Sir T. Smith 
Comitm Eng (1609) 14 Any of his sonnes or of spnng. 
163a J Hayiyard tr Btondt's Eroniena 187 Not onely 
a mother of a numerous offspring, but also likely to be 
shortly a grand-mother. 17x2 Steele Sped No 263 ?x 
The Son endeavounng to appear the worthy Offspring of 
such a Father 1770 Goldsm Les Vill 168 To tempt its 
new fledg’d offspring to the skies, a x8x4 Forgery iii. il in 
New Brrt, Theatre 1 . 474 The joyful promise of an off- 
spnng from thee, X87S Bennett & Dyer SaeJ^ Boi 
820 In the vanety hybrids [of plant«j] . some of the non- 
essential characters of the parents sometimes present them- 
selves m the offspring uncombined side byside i8Bx J. Owen 
Even,w Shiites I 446 Ihe modern hereditanan regards 
himself as the offspring mentally as well as physically of 
a long line of ancestor. 

b. Rarely in pi, : t (J) in individual sense » 
children or descendants (pbs.), {b) in collective 
sense » progenies, broods, families. 

a 1548 Hall Chivn , Edw /K, 237 The erle of Richempnd, 
one of the ofsprynges, of the bloud of kyug Henry the sixte 
X67S Traherne Chr Ethics 300 As the woman was the 
glory of man, so were their off spungs the glory of both. 
x686 PiOT Stajffbrdsh, 277 The Naturalists took care to 
tiansmit to Posterity the birth-places of all numerous Off- 
springs 1756 Toldervy Hist, 2 Orphans IV. 209 The 
widows, and the offspnngs of thepooren the indigent clergy 
Mem, Female Philos, 1 73 How much do these 
beloved offspnngs add to our love and our happiness 1 

c. Jig Of persons in relation to place of birth, 
or ongm, 

1695 Tryok Dreams tii. 27 Man is an Abridgment or 
Epitome thereof [the World], or if you please, its Son, or 
Off-Spnng. 1697 Dryden Vitg, Georg, i 685 And there 
Euphrates her soft Off-spnng arms, , a 1839 PRAEDp^ews 
(1864) II 300 Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee, Fox 
thee and for thine offspring t 

%Jig That which springs from or is produced 
by something ; produce, product ; issue, outcome, 
result; ‘fruit*, a. usually collective. 

x6o9 Bible (Douay) Leo, xix. 25 The fifth yeare you shal 
eate the fruites, gathering the ofspring, that they bring 
forth x 666 Boyle Ong, Formes 4- Qual, Wks 1772 HI, 72 
The prolific buds that are the genuine ofopnng of the stock. 
X669 Stvrmw Mariner's Mag Ded ^ccept .this Off-spnng 
of some spare Hours. 1735 N« Robinson T/i, Phystek 
209 Whey is the Offspring of Milk xSad Kent Comm, 
(1858) I. 4 The law of nations is the offspring of modern 
times. t%yb^'BS)\sxsB,HisUEi^ (1858}! 1 69 The discoveries 
of Newton were the offspnng of those of Copernicus 
+ b with an and pi, in individual sense. Obs, 
x^ Bible (Douay) Ezds xxxvL 30, 1 wil niultiplie the 
fruite of the tree, and the ofilspnngs of the fiide. 1748 
Hartlly Observ Man ii 111. § i 200 Almost all Kinds of 
Vice are the Excesses and monstrous Ofi&pnngs of Natural 
Appetites. 1760-72 H Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) IV. 44 
Our spiiits are me offsprings of his divine spirit axBx4 
Forgery iii. 11 m New BrtU Theatre I 465 These dork 
engender’d looks, . offspnngs of detestable despair. 

1 3. A Genebaxion (sense 5). Obs, 
ai^ Cursor M, 11415 (Cott) ]>ar kai offerd, praid, and 
suank, Thre dais noker ete ne dranc, Pus thorn ilk oxspnng 
{Gdtt , , Tnn, ospnng. Laud ofsprynglkai did. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay vi 63 ¥<> be^tting, ingendnng and spreading 
foorth of al things from (mspring to offspring. 

+ 4 The fact of spnngmg or descending from 
some ancestor or source ; descent, ongmation, deri- 
vation, origin Obs, 

ci4ao StrAmadas{yiei\)ex) 48 Y-comen of bye ospryng. 
cxgxo Barclay Mirr, Gd Manners (1570) Dijb, Eacus.. 
Of whom this saide Pyrrus had his birth and ofspnng. 
1551 T. Wilson Logtke xpb, These vertues, though their 
ofspryng bee from God, yet ^me maketh theim perfecte in 
the lyes of man 1644 J. Berkenhead Serm, 4 All the 
armies upon earth were to deduce their offrpring from that 
one Adam, by generation. 1698 J. Crull Muscovy 3 The 
.» Duma owes its name and offspnng to a lake of the 
same Name, mxs M. Davies Ailun, JBnt I, 283 A great 
inlet into the offrpnng of those Deluding Antiquities, 
t b transf Family, race, stock ; ancestry. Obs, 
21x300 Cursor M 13598 (Cott.)ke neist men of his oxspnng 
Did Jai kan be-for pam bung C1300 Harrow. Hell 20 
And so wes seid to Davyd the kyng, That wes of Christes 
oune ofspryng. cx^Promp /Vzrw, 372/1 Osprynge- idem 
quod kynrede. 1560 Daus tr, Sletdane's Comm, za b, The 
Frendimen come of the same ofspnnge that we do. X583 
Stanyhurst ASneis 11 (Arb.) 46 , 1 may not, 1 wyl not deny 
my Oreeaan ofspnng. x6ta Brerewood Lang, ^ Rehg xiii 
1 17 What if the innumerable people of*. the huge conunent 
of America, be also of the same off-spnng? 

1 6 . That from which anything sprmgs or origin- 
ates , sprmg, fountain, source, original. Obs, 

XS38 Leland Ittn. V. 64 Wher as the very Hed of Ids ys 
in a great Somer Drought appenth very litle or no water, 
yet IS the stream servid with many Ofrpringes resorting to 
oneBotom. 1597 A ^Vi,Guillemeails Fr,Ciururg, 0 !x\ilx 
Having discovered and denudatede the Polipum vnto his 
roote or first offspringe and ongtnalle. 1604 Parsons yd 
Pt, Three Convers, Eng 85 The fountaines or offsprings, 
from whence th^ diuersity hath taken her be^^mnge. 
^The allied sense ‘Propagation, generation’, 
repeated in Diets, from J., appears to be an enor, 
J.’s quot. being app. in sense i. 

X594 Hooker £*^4 jPc 4 i.v. fi 2 That which cannothereunto 
[to eternal existencejatto personally, doth seek to contmufi 
itsrif another way, that is by offi^nng and propagation* 
[Off-square: see in Haws Iln.J 
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Offtake (^‘fiWk). [f On- 3 + TiLss rf.] 

L The action of taking off; sfec. the tdcing of 
commodities off the market; purchase of goods. 

*885 Maftck Exam, ro J une 4/4 In jacconets supply and 
offtake seem to have been brought pretty well into con- 
formity X896 Westm Gaz. p Sept 3/2 The popoition of 
the total off-take of the Shanghai market supplied by Great 
Britain or her Colonies was 79 per cent 

2 . That which is taken off, a deduction 
1893 Labour Commisston Gloss , Off-tahes^ all deductions 
retained from the men's wages for house-rent, house-coal, 
doctor’s fees, tool sharpening, closed lights, etc. 

3 A channel by which, or place where, some- 
thing is taken off « spec a A subsidiary 

drainage-level : see quot 

1875 Ur^s Did, Arts III 320 There are subsidiary levels, 
called off-takes or drifts, which discharge the water of a 
mine, not at the mouth of a pit, but,, where, from the form 
of the country, it may be run on level free. 

b. The taking off or flowing out of a branch- 
stream from the mam channel of anver; the place 
of such outflow. 

x888 xgtA Cent Jan 44 The third of the Hugh headwaters 
has Its prinapal offtake from the Ganges again about forty 
miles further down. 

t O'flftract. rare^ [irreg , app, f. Opf adv. + 
’tract Yi ahstract, extract* Cf. Ger ] That 
which IS drawn or taken from something as its source 
1784 J Bakrv in Led Paznt i (1848) 77 The energies 
of language were easier, more at command, and, as the 
more immediate offtract [printed offtrack] of thought, 
naturally antecedent to the energies of art Ibid, n 117 
It IS Che mind of the artist which is visible in what he does, 
the one must necessarily be an offtract of the other 
t OfEtl*SC| 06 s rare'^K [a.F offusquei^^^ 
c. «n Godef.), or ad. It, offasco fFloiio), L. type 
Hffusc’us (not found in ancient L\ f. of’, oh- (Ob- 
i) + fitscus dark.] Dark, dusky : = Obfuscous. 
1849 Lytton Caxtons hi (Blackw Mar. 287) Does it [silence] 
not wr^ a man round with as offusc and impervious a fold? 

t Offa'SCaxit. Obs, [ad L. offuscdnUem, pr. 
pple. of offUscdre to darken (see next) j or ad, corresp. 
F. offusquant ] One who obfuscates or obscures , 
one who opposes enlightenment, on obscurantist. 

MQQ W Taylor in Monthly Rei* XXIX, iBo The 
offuscants (as they [the 'Illuminds’J affected to call the 
teachers of vulgai credulity) x8o6 — vcCAnn. Rev, IV, 73a 
They are systematic offuscants ; not reasoners, hut mystics 
ppl a* Now rare* [ad. L. ^^scdt’ 
us, pa. pple : see next ] = Obfuscate fpt, a, 

1^3 Holland PhiiarcJCs Mor 658 Their eie si^t. is 
offUscate and darkened by the great light a 16x5 Ponnc 
Ess, (1651) X04 The certainty of the Person or History is 
therby offuscate. 1840 Ntm Monthly Mag- LVllI. 458 His 
offuscate eyes. 

OfEii'SCatef v. Now rare, [f, L. ojfuscdt’, ppl. 
stem of offuscdre to darken, f. of^ ob~ (Ob- i ) + fuscdre 
to dtcds.exiffHsc’US dark. See also Obfuscate] 

1 . « Obfuscate v* i 

X656 Blount Glosso^,, Offiescaie, to make black or dark. 
x6^ B, Harris Pai^aVs Iron Age 236 The exhalations , 
which offuscate, or darken the Sun. 1693 Evelyn JDs Ut 
Qumi Conip 2 ,Gard,l n.xvi 45, 1 should tear those Dwarfs 
might grow so large as to offuscate or shadow the Wall- 
Fruit or Espaliers. 1807 Hlrschel in Phil Trans XCVII. 
184 The brilliancy of the metalline ground on which these 
faint rings aie seen, the contiastof which will offuscate their 
feeble appearance x8x6 F H. Naylor Hist Germany I. 
II. XIV. 677 A constellation, by whose transcendent radiance 
all inferior luminanes were offuscated* 

2 . == Obfuscate » 2 

1633 Hart Arrat^tm. Ur, Ded A, Hee was forced to 
yeeld to such conditions as did much offuscate the splendor 
of his former victories a X734 North Exam, ir. v, fi t 
(174CO 31s To take all Occasions and Handles that may 
operate in that Design, and to drop or offuscate all the rest 
1834-43 Southey Doctor cxlix. (1862) 389 That knowledge 
13 , . obliterated or offuscated by its [the soul’s] union with 
the body 1841 DTsraeli Amen, Lit (1867) 358 His 
gaiety and his gravity offuscate one another. 

3 . s Obfuscate v 3. 

183a J. Hayward tr. Btondis Bromena §3 She her 
spirits so offuscated as not to know her selfe. ^ 17*7 Pmhp 
Qiutrll 241 The Tears which offuscated his Sight, a 1734 
x 5 roRTH Lives (1826) 1. 336 Some men’s timidity offoscates 
their undeistandmgs i^x M Collins Mi^, ^ Metck, III. 
IX. 230 Mowbray’s brain was somewhat offuscated. 

Hence OflEU seated, OfPa seating///, adjs, 
a x839 Osborn Mtsc„ etc. (1673) 382 Such a perplexed 
knowledge, as renders their understanding, .more offuscated 
and gloomy rjdbBrii ApdloNo 33 2/tTo Inlighten^eir 
Offuscated Intellects. 1708 W. Taylor in Rohterds Mem* 

I. 237 The future offuscating philosophy. i8a8 D Israeli 
Chas I, I. ill 35 These vain and offuscating disputations. 
OffksCE'tlOn. Nowrare, \9A,'lj,offuscdttlii>em, 
n, of action fi om offuscdre (see prec.) : cf. F. offuscd’ 
Hon, also (14th c.).] = Obfusoatioit. 

ISO* Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv xx sao To 
knowe offuscacyon of the very knowlege. xoa^ Bp Hall 
Reconciler 16 'The wofull and gloomie offuscations of the 
Church X7S3 PhtU Trans, XLIX. 410 T^ atmosphere 
had the appearance of clouds and notable offuscation, 1803 
Lvtton Caxiomana II. 191 This offuscation of intelligence 
in verse-writers « — 

fO^'sqtue, V, Ohs, rare, [a. F. offuspie-r 
(14th c, in Hatz -Darm.), ad. L. obf’, offuscdre to 
* see Offuscate and the earlier ob/usque, 
Obfusk .1 trans. To obfuscate, obscure : * Obfubx. 

Richardson dtes Bolimcbroxb, but the orig« ed. has 
ob/itsqves. see Obvuskw, 9, quot, ai75x> 


Offward (^*fw$<xd}, adv* (sb.) and ac^\ [f. Off 

adv, + -WABD.J 

A. adv. In a diiection or position off or away 
from something ; spec away from the shore. 

Also qiiasi-r 3 . in phr. to the offward* 
x6oo Abp Abbot jSjr/i yoMth 567 Then lonaswas so wise, 
to be as far of-ward as possibly he might Capt SmiiKs 

Seaman's Gram r xvi. 80 Off^wardta contrary to the shore , 
as the stern of a Ship lies to the On-ward, and her head to 
the shoieward. 1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agnc, 13 May 
177SJ The cattle may be eased, by turning offuard or to* 
wardf at pleasure. 1794 Riggit^ ^ Seamanship II, 254* 
Offward, from the shore. 1867 Smyth SailoTs IVord-bh, 
s V , The ship heels offward. 
jB. aift, 

fl. Turned or dll ected offer away; averse. Obs 

*5^3 Man Museului Common pi 22 To haue any ofwarde 
will and turned from God z6s6 Bp Andrewes Serm, (1641) 
263 Rightdousnesse was not so off-ward before, but she is 
now as forward 

1 2. = Off C 2 a. Obs, rare'‘\ 

17x0 Land, Gaz, No. 4727/4 A little white on his offward 
Heel behind 

Hence tCfEWardnesB state of being turned 
away, averseness, aversion. 

x6oo Abp Abbot Exp Jonah x His of-wardnesse from 
God and God's favourable inclination ever more to him. 
Ibtd, X37 Their marvellous of-wardnesse and unwillingness . 
to the shedding of bloud. 

O'ffwards, adv, rare^K [f. as prec. + -wards ] 
a Offward A. 

1693 Capt SmiiJtls Seaman's Gram, 11. xv 123 For the 
Rack offwards 7 foot, 

Offytoiie, obs. corrupt form of Ofpertobt. 
fOf-ga'st ppl a, obs. by-form of Agast, 
Aghast : see Of- 2 


c 130S Si, Kenelm 212 KnB E P (1852) 53 So sore hi were 
ofg^e. 

t Ofgeii, V* Ohs* rare. In 3 of-^ete(n, -^iteix 
[f. Of- + OE ^ietan, ’gitan to Get, Cf Ohget, OE. 
ougidan to perceive.] trans. To perceive, discern. 

c 1205 Lay 25777 pu hine nuht of-^iten. e 1375 Ibid* 
26623 3®fhu of-)ete mihte 

t OijgfO*, V. Obs* [OE ofgdn, f. to Go. 

For sense-development, cf. Ger bekommen to ob- 
tain, For senses 3, 4, see Of- 3 ] 

1 . trans* To demand, require, exact. 

c xooo A)lfric Horn II 340 Ic ofga bis blodes gyte mt 
(iinum handum c XX75 Lamb* Horn, 117 Ic of ga et pe mid 
groman his blod. 

2 . To gain, win, obtain ; to obtain by merit, to 
deserve, earn 

otooo Mxssac Horn* I 1x8 We sceolon ..mid halsum 
ofgan he we forluron c ixoo O, E. 
Chron. an 1098 His broker Rodbert wearS his yrfe numa, 
swa swa he hit set bam cynge of code a xaag Ancr* R, 390 
Ich hit wulle heorteliche uorto of-gon hui« heorte 1340 
Ayenb 13 He ssell come ate day of dome to..yelde to echen 
be jiet he heh of-guo me J>ise wordle. 1377 Langl, P, PI, B. 
IX 106 To go and agon [JI/ 5 ’ ofgonl her lyflode 

3 . To go through, permeate. 

X397 R. Gpooc. (Rolls) ^173 Vor J>e poyson in is slep |>e 
veines so horu si^te J^at it of eode [D.r. ouerwent] al hat 
body and to de>e him sone bro^te 

4 . To come up with, oveitake, 

c X300 Bekei 52 Me ne mijt hem no^t ofgo. 

Hence f Ofgo lug vbl sb*, deserving, earning. 

1340 Apeid. 215 Hare Demere..ham ssel yelde be hare 

f 0 :^a'm 6 , v, Obs, rare. [f. Of- 2 + Gbahe v *1 
trans. To vex, iintate. Known only in pa. pple. 
ofgramedvtsR&d\ cf Agbambd. 
cxaoo Trin* Coll. Horn, 69 h«s here agene sinnes hem 
shendeS and hie hen of-gram^e wiS hem smfen. 

+ Of|^6'de, V, Ohs, rare Pa. t. 4 ofgrad. [f. 
Of -1 + Gbedb w to cry ] trans. To call for, summon. 

13. . K, /</m.s8i (Bodley MS,)The kyngitseijand wonder 
h^ • Allelus maistres he of-grad. 
t Ofgree'ti v* Obs* rare, Pa.t 4 ofgrett. [app. 
f. Of- » + Geeet w 1 2 ] trans ? To str^e off. ^ 
CX330 Arth, 4 - Merl s< ” 
ich ^h 


le hehen hounde, pat 

hem who' so metfUastihche heued ofgrett. 
f b%ri*sen, ppl, a Obs rare [By-form of 
agrisen, pa pple. of Ageisev. • see Terrified, 

cxaoo Trm Coll* Hpm,^^ Ne beo ^ zacharie noht 


of-gnsen ibtd 173 Hie beS swiffe of- 
t OAea*r, V, Obs, rare, [f. Of- 3 + Hear v*] 
trans. To hear ; or ? to overhear. 

a X300 K. Horn 41 A Payn hit of herde And hym wel sone 
answarede. ^ ^ 

tOfliea*tf V. Obs, rare. Pa. pple. in 3 ofhflBt. 
[f. Of- 1 + OE. h^tan to Heat ] trans To overcome 
with heat. 

c laoj Lay. 9314 He wes swiffe ofhset [exsys a-feat] pat al 
his bume wes bi-swat « ^ 

+ Oflioid, V, Obs. [OE. o/healdan, f. Of- l-k 
healdan to Hold.] trans* To withhold, keep back, 
io3S-go 0 * E, Chron, an. 1035 JMS. C) He .let niman of 
hyre ealle 5a betstan gmrsuma de heo of healdan ne mihte. 
*340 Ayefib, g Pis heste ous uorbyet to nimene and of-hyealde 
obre manne ting. Ibid. 46 He ne may na^t ine guode 
nianere of.heaTde>t he wynh- iwa Langi.^ Pt, C.ni 238 
Mynstrales and messagers . , with-helde I of-hclden] 
hym halfe a sere. 

i OfhU'ngeredi a. Obs* Forms : x olbmg- 
rod, 3 of-huBgret, (of-flngred), 3-4of-hongred, 
cf-bimgred, 4 of-bougret, (Hence Afingered, 


q.v.) [OE. ofhyngred, •did, i, Op -1 + pa. pple. of 
hyngran, ’ion to Hueger ] Afflicted with hunger, 
very hungry, famished, 

c 1000 AElfric Horn I 204 Eadije beOS ba jje sind ofhm- 
grode and oflj^ste lihtwisnysse, ^1305 Lay. 31804 No nan 
uolc on londe * pat of-ffngred nes seere, a xsa^ Ancr R, 376 
3 if Jju at of hungred efter >e swete. Ibid, 404 Jif Jii uo is 
pl 5 ngred, 5 ifhimuoda exagaS Eng Leg I 420/15 pulke 
bat weren a-cale and of-hongred. ^*330 Amis ^Anixt, 190B 
Wel sore of-hungred and cold. 1393 Langl. P* PI, C. xii 43 
Bobeafyn^ed [9 r of-hongret] and a-furst 

Ofice, Oficere, obs ff. Office, Officer. 

[] Oficina (^fisfna). [Sp., ad. L. offictnai see 
Officina ] A factoiy or ‘ works * in a Spanish- 
speakmg country, as in South Amenca or Mexico. 

x^ Daily News 10 Dec. 2/2 The extension of the Nitrate 
Railway Company to the Southern nitrate deposits must 
piove to be of ^eat importance in the future . It is probable 
that one or two other oficinas might use the line when made 
1897 Westm. Gas, 4 Nov 8/1 The directors had the oficina 
closed down entirely . and the works will remain closed 
until there is a reasonable advance in the price of nitrate. 

t Ofke'n, Obs. rare* [f. Of- 2 + Ken »,l : 
cf. Aken z>.^J trans. To recognize, descry, perceive. 

c X37S Lay 1659 po Goffare J;e king ^ane castel of-kende 
[<;x205 kennede]. 

t Ofke'n, V 2 Obs, rare, [f, Of-2 + Ken 0.2 • 
cf. Aken ». 2 ] trans* To bring forth, give birth to. 

c xa5o Doomsday 42 in Q* E, Mtsc, 164 Heo schiilen iseon 
the lauedi pat ihesu crist of-kende* 
tO'flete. Obs, Forms : i oflidete, - 16 te, 
(ofeldte), 2 ouelete, (3 ouelote), 9 of(f)lete. 
[mod. ad. OE. ojlkte, ddfe wk. fern,, ad. ecd. L. 
ohldia, sb. use of fern, pa, pple. of offerre to offer ; 
cf. Cl.lzdi.obUta^ obldt, OHG. obldfa (Ger. 
and see Oblbt. (If the old word had survived, 
Its mod. form would have been ov{e)let, ox owlet,y\ 
1 . An offering, sacrifice, oblation. 
c8as ^esp Psalter 1 ai l^nne 5 a onfoest onsexdnisse 
rehtwisnisse oflatan cxooo Ags, Ps* xxxix. 6 Noldest pu 
na offrunga and offata nane. a 1300 E E, Psalter ibid , 
Offrand and ouelote wald pou noght se. [xB8x T £* Bridgett 
Hist Holy Eucharist 1 , 167 A pure oflete or oblation .1 
2 A sacramental wafer ; a wafer generally 
c xooo ^LFRIC Horn* II 174 Benedictus , . asende ane 
ofeletan, and het mid ^re maessian for 5am mynecenum 
Gxooo Sax* Leeehd. Ill 42 Wi 5 weorh man sceal niman 
vii. lytle ofistan swylce man mid orra 5 Sc writtan pas 
naman on selcre oflsetan. c xaoo Trin, Cell Horn 97 Erest 
It be 5 ouelete . and effer . turneS pe bred to fieis. [X844 
Lingard^9i^47-.S'^ Ch (1858) I. vii a6iTh^^ete orhi^id 
for the oblation. 1849 Rock C/i of Fathers I. ii. 156 Instead 
of ofletes these [altar] Breads came to be called by the name 
either of ‘ Obley ’, or of ‘ smging-bread '. X8S4 A. J. Butler 
Anc* Copt Ch, II 50 The Dreek rubric sanctions the use 
of a napkin or corporal to fan the oflete.] 

tOffie*, Ohs* jXfE, officgan,i*Ov-'^-{‘licgan 
to Lie ] trans, a. To injure by lying; to overlie, 
b. To fatigue with lying. 0. To he with. Cf. 
Forlie 

c 1000 Modus Impofi, Penii. c. 41 in Thoipe Laws II. 276 
3if hwa on slaepe his beam oflicge 5 set hit dead wurSe. 
exao^ Lay. 29300 Heom biuten twself cnibtes daeies and 
nihtes pa weoren wen of Iseien [c 1275 for leie] a xsm Owl ^ 
Night, 1505 3 if thu bi-thenchest hwo hire of-hgge, Thu mijt 
mid wlate the este hugge. 

Of-loffce : see Loft sb, 

1 ‘Oflo*nged,/^/.G. Obs. [OE. effangod, 

+ langod, pa. pple of langicm to Long, cause long- 
ing.] Seized or overcome with longing. 

fixooo AELFRic^i9/« II. 176 Swi 5 or for naere sibbe ponne 
for Codes dmle weaT 5 pa oflangod un^emethce. c 1300 Tnn, 
Coll, Horn* 183 Hmtu shal ich of-longed wiS-ute ]»e hbben. 
c *305 Lay 19034 ^fter be ic wes of-longed [GX275 of-langet] 
cxa75 Passion qp our Lord 14 in 0 , £. Misc* 37 He wes 
swipe of longed to bis fader blysse. 

tOfllU'St, -list, ///. G. Obs, [OE ofiysted, 
ojlyst, f Of -1 + fyst’ed, pa. pple. of lystan, to delight, 
cause desire. List v*] Possessed with a strong 
desire, affected with longing. 
c888 K. Alfred Boeth, xxxv S 6 Forpam he wses oflyst 
5 aes seldcujian sones. c xooo ASlpric Horn I. 136 Da wms 
5 es man swi 5 e oflyst 5 ses Haelendes to-cymea, c 1305 Lay, 
30554 Pa wes he wraeccheliche of-lust After deorea flaeace. 
tO'fold. a Obs, Also 3 ofeald, 4 ofald. 
[Reduced f ^bnfold, OE. dnfald : see Afald ; also 
Onefold.] a. Single, b. Simple. 
rx3oo Tnn. Coll Horn 187 Ofeald o 5 er twifeald isilch 
man. 01x300 Cursor M, 25024 (Gbtt) * Anelepi’ qui es he 
cald and knaun. Bot for he es ofald [Cott anmld] nis ftider 
aun? *3,. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS xlvi 2^8 Now 
knowe 1 wel pat hit mai be pat 0-fold god Is in Jare. c *4^ 
Jacob's Well 197 ]>ou wolayst restore hym o-iold, pat is, 
euen in-as-myche as pou dedyst him harm I 
Ofor, obs, form of Oveb. 

Oforn, variant of afem, obs. form of Afore. 

*3 • Warw. (A) 2756 Than se^d pemperonr on pis 
maner To pe douke Segyn oforn hem pet, 

tOMne, V* Obs. rare, [f. Of- I + Pine v.} 
trans.^o torment. 

13,, Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS, xxxvii 1x7 pauj he of- 
pyne me in seknesse sore, Hit is for my gode, 

O&e, obs. form of Offer. 

Obs [f. Of-I-i-Keaohv.] trans. 

To reach, get at. 

«x335 Juliana 57 Hwet se bit of rahte [v,r. hit rahte]. 
a 1300 K, Horn 1283 pat lond ischal ofreche, And do mi fader 
wxechei e 1330 Sir Beues 867 (MS. A) And sum kmjt Beues 



OFTEW. 


OFBEDE. 

SO oftauste, pe heued of at |« ferate draujte c 1350 WUl 
PaUrM 3874 No nnk pei nujt of-reche recuiiered neuer 
alter X377 La.ngl. P . Ph B xviii 6 Of crystes passioun 
and penaunce >e peple J>at of-mu3te 

+ 6 fre‘de,». Ohs. rare. [f. OF-l + RiiDB».,to 
counsel.] ham To outdo in coiuisel, to outwit, 

c lays [see OfrideI, - « , 

tOferde, V Ohs. [OE. ofridan, f. 
ridan to Ridb.] trans. To nde down, overtake 
by nding, overtake. 

901 O, E. Chr&iUi Se cynff het ridan aefter, and ne mehte 
bine mon ofndan. ^1000 ^Lrnic xiv 14 efste 

wi 5 Sees hei es oJ> tSaet he hig ofrad c 1275 Prav, Alfred 641 
in 0 . E. Misc 136 For )je helder mon me mai ofriden, 
Betere Jienne of-reden, 

+ Of-ru'U, V. Ohs. In I of-irnaii, 3 of-flerua, 
of-Eerne, of-urne. [OE, ^ofrinncm^ ofirnan^ i 
Or-i + *rtftnaitj trmn to Run] trans. a. To 
overtake by ruuning. b. To run away from, flee 
from 

888 K. /Blpbed Boeik. xxxix. § 13 Faerfi he [>onne sefler 
paeresunnan op he ofimppasunnanhindan. £xooo JIlpric 
Horn. I. 400 Daes witegan cnapa, Gyezi ofam Sone Segen 
Naaman, cxaoj Lay. I3i49pe abbed an horse leop, And 
sone gon of seme pe eorl Uortigerne. c 1x75 Ilnd 18267 Octa 
sende his sonde After paie Yresse pat Vthei weren of-yme 
Ic raos pas VSer set-umenj, 

1 0isa']ie« V. Ohs [OE. ofsacan^ f Or- 1 + 
rdrrnw to contend, charge, accuse.] trans. To deny. 

f xooo Lanxis of MiJieJsian c. 4 § 7 m I'liorpe^ »f hwa 
ofsacan ville, oo mid eahta and feowertig fulborenra 
pexena. 1:130s Chrtsi^^her 60 in E, E. C1862) 61, I ne 
mai hit noBt ofsake, . & pat me ruep sore 13 Birth yesits 
78s in Horstmann AUengt, Ltg. (1875) 97 pat Pe gives ne 
of soke It noujt. 

t Oi&ca'pe, o. Ohs. [f. Or- 2 + Scape v. ; altered 
from Asoapb, Escape.] %ntr. To escape. 

1*97 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 430 Hii pat mijte ofscapie \p.rr. 


t WsexhOi S 7 . Ohs. [ME. f. Op -1 + sechm 
to Seek Cf. ON. cfsxha to persecute.] 

1 . irons. To seek after, search for; ahsol. to 
make a search; 7%: to attack (as a disease); to 
approach or come up to 

axaas Ancr. R. 232 pe pet..ofseche$ wel ut his owune 
feblesce tarn R. Glouc [Rolls) 3048 He was sone of soit, 
c 1303 St Swithin T.2XtiE E P (1862) 43 He nom wip him 
folcynouj, and to pe gywene gan wende AndJetofeeche 
oueral. 13^0-70 Ahsaunder 25 Case fell, pat this Kyng,, 
Was with siknes of-sought. Ibid. 1217 On euery syde pe sea 
of-souhte the walles, c 1330 WiH. Palertu 1676 pat noper 
clerk nor kni^t nor of cuntie cherle Schal passe vnperceyued 
and pertiliche of-sou^t 
2 To beseech, entreat. 

xa« R. G 1 . 0 UC (Rolls) 866a pe king of so^te hire suijie ynou 

+ Ofsee', Obs. [OE ojdm^ f Op- + tim to 
5 eb.] irons. To see, perceive by sight, catch 
sight of, observe. 

c 1000 iELFRic Saints* Lives xxiii iSvuen Sleepers) 545 Da 
ofseah he senne geongne man — Gen, xvi. 7 Da ofseah 
hijs Godes engel. e 1320 Ser Betees zsSS (MS A) Vnder a 
faire medle tte, pat sire Beues gan of-see JInd. 1832 Beues 
hire sone of-say. c 13^ Will. Paleme 48 panne of-saw he 
ful sone bat semliche child c 1380 StrPerumh. 3739 Wanne 
a cam pe pauylons nej, pe Amyrel wel sone him of-se^. 

t Ofse'nd, V Obs. [OE ofsendan^ f. Op- 1 + 
sendan to Send ] irons. To send for. 
cziax O. E. Chron. (Laud MS) an. 1048 Ofssnd se 
cyng Godwine eorl. cxaos Lay 15748 Heo him ladden . 
pat he of-sende Magan pat wes a selcud mon. 1*97 R. 
Glouc, (Rolls) 6478 Seint edwardes moder peruore he of 
sende, £mme quene of engelond, pat heo hider wende. 136a 
Lakgl. P. PL A. n 37 Sir Simonye is of>sent to asseale 
pe Chartres. cx^Str Pernmh 15x6 Motadas askede for 
wat nede pat pay wern of*sent 
tOfseTTV^e' Obs ^f.Op-l + SEiivBv.(ri225): 
perh. after OE. deservir ; but the of- has the same 
force as m ofswink^ irons. To deserve, merit j 
to obtain by deserving ; to earn. 
aiui$ Ancr R. 236 So mid nhte ofserueden kempene 
crane, a xus ynhana 34 pu hauest inoh min freontscnipe 
ofseruet 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 2690 As he it adde of 
serued, ynou he adde of wo e 1315 Shorcham 32 X'hou 
best of-secued dygnelycho The pyne of belle vere. 

Hence +Ofseirving vh 7 . sh, Obs,, deserving, 
desert, merit. 

a X2^ Lo/son^ in Coii, Horn 215 pu nowest none mon 
nowicnt pnrh his of-semunge. 2340 Ayenb roi pise grace 
god ous made pe uader wyb^ute cure ofsertunge 

+ 0£iie% V, Ohs. [OE. ofseit-an, f. Op -1 + 
seti-an to Se® ] irons. To beset, oppress. 

cxooo ^d^sm. 8 in Tbwaite H^iai , He higofsette and 
Seswencte for pearle. riooo Sax. LeecJuU III 202 On 
manegutn leahtnim bib ofsett. 1340-70 AUx, ^ Dind. 987 
We ben of-set \np no sinne for vnsely godus, 1340-70 
A lisamder 308 Dus was be citie of-sett and sippen so wonne 

Ohs [OE f. op-l 

^sceamian to feel Shane.] irons. To put to 
shame. Usually in pa. pple. Of-shamed, put to 
shame, Ashamed 

^888 K. iEtPRED Boetk id 9 4 %if pa be ofsceamlan wilt 
Sines sedwolan. c xooo ^lpric Rom. II. 4x6 Se dry paer 
stod eadcpl and ofeceamod. cxaoo 7 H« Coll. Horn X73 
Hie. .biCo swiue of-shamede of hem. c 1273 Passion iifour 
137 in G, jE d/tf A 41 pevh alle of s^med beo. 1297 
H Glouc. (Ro] 1 $) 7020 po was pis luber godwine of ssamed 
suipesore. cxms Shorehami6o Anon opened thei bothe 
hare cBen. .Ana woxe of-scbamed. 
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t Oflli’t, V. Oh. [OE. ofiiU-an, f Or-l + sUt-an 
to Set] tram. Tositupon, occupy, oppress, repress. 

c888 K. iELFRCD Boeth xviil § 1 Ball p®t seo ^ hes 
ofscten haefp. ciooo ^ud^s v Annot. in Thwaite Hepiat 
156 pe mid unnhtwisnisse pa carman ofsittap. CXX7S 
Lamb Horn. 115 Det is Kinge's^ nbtwisnesse pet he mid 
ivoh^e ne of-s>itte ne ermne ne eadine, 

t Ofslay*! ofsleS ^ Ohs. Forms: see Slay. 
[OE. tfsUan^ f. Op- i + sUan {\—slahai^ to strike, 
Slat] To kill off, slay. 

c 893 K. Alfred Oros iv i § 5 He ofslog micel Sees folces 
1:900 tr BssdcCs Hist 1 xviii. [xxxiv] (1890) 92 Deodbald 
■waes ofblaex^i^ uiid ealle py weorode pe he Isedde, c xooo 
Sisx. Leechd. I 16B gemm pas wyrte pe man solago viimr 
. nemnet) beo pa wyrmas ofslihp c 1203 Lay 685 Bi pone 
toppe he hine nom Al swa he nine walde of*slean Ilnd, 
2550 p^ he his broker of*slob Gen, 4- Ex, 4077 

Codes wreche Sor haueS of-sla^en xxiu Susent of oagen. 
c 1320 Sir Bettes 2520 (MS A) For to biinge pis-quene ajen 
And pe, Beues, her of slen 

t Qfspri'ngf, Ohs. rare, [f. Op- 1 + SPEiNa 
w.] intr. To spring, descend. 

rxa7S Lay. 264x8 Belyn and Brenne Of warn we beop of- 
spronge 

t Ofsta'lld, V, Obs rare. £0E efstond-an, f. 
Op- 1 + standan to Stand ] 

1 . tnir. To remain standing, remain, stay. Cf. 
Atstand V. X, 2. (Only in OE.) 

c xooo Sax Leechd. II. 194 Stf bm ofstondep on Innan 
senigu ceald wmte 

2 . irons To withstand, Cf. Atstand v, 3. 

CJ40C R Glouc (Rolls) X300 (MS B) Pe emperonr of 
Rome bat no loud ne my^te ofstonde [v. r, at stonde] 

tOfstriig,z^ Ohs. [OE. ofshng-ant f Op - 1 + 
shng-an to Stibo, pierce] irons. To kill by 
a thrust ; to pierce, gore, stab to death. 

■ - on 
an. 
he 


c Z203 Lay. 5034 pat icf /or pine 
' 10653 Carrms him on 


[f. Op -1 + 


ofstang Lilian hi? tfejn. „ 
binge Mid ssexe me of-stinge /hid. 3 
prong and mid spere him. of-stong. 
tOfatre’ngth^ v Obs. rare. 

Steengthv.] irons. To fortify. 

1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 2968 Ac octa henglstes sone and is 
poei attelaste Of scapede to euerwik and of strengpede pen 
toun vaste. 

t Ofswi'silcy V, Ohs. [f. Op-1 + Swink v,] 
irons. To gain by labour, labour for. 

CX300 Beket 9 In strong swynche mjt and dai» to of- 
swynche here Mete stronge. c 1350 Ler Rood (1871) 26 He 
of’Swonke is owe mete <1x400 Citron R. Glouc. 944 
(MS, B) pat we myjte of swynke \,MS. A biswinkel cure 
met& & libbe by oure swynke 

oft (/ft), odv., adj. 'i^ovrareh.ipoei., and dial ; 
repr. in ordinary use by Optbn. Forms* a. i- 
oft, (4-6 offb, 8 Se. aft). jS. 2-<5 ofte, (3 hofte, 
3-5 ofPte, 5 owglite). [Comm. Teut. : OE. 
oft = OFris. ofta^ ofte, OS oft, ofto (MDu tfte 
rare), OHG. ofto (MHG. ofte, oft, Ger. oft), ON. 
oft, opt (Sw. ifta, Da. ofii ) ; Goth, ttfia. In early 
ME oft was extended to ofie (app, in imitation of 
advbs. in -e), which became 1200-1500 the only 
form m south, and xnidl , being conflned to north, 
dial, or writers under northern in^uence. In 1 6th c. 
with the mutescence of final e, oft gradually dis- 
placed ofte, which occurs however as a graphic 
var, till 1 1580. See also Often ] 

A. adv * Often A. 

a. cpso Lindisf. Go^, Matt xvii. 15 Oft fallas in fyr and 
syralein wsetre. ctoaoAgs Gosp. Lukexiii. 34 Hu oft ic 
wolde pine beam xeeaderian. CZX73 Latni. Rom X09 Acp^ 
twa ping deriaS oft pan alden azipo Cursor M. 3747 (Cott.) 
He has me don oft vn-resun, x^ Wyclif Eccl. vi x It is 
oft vsid anentis men c 1400 JJestr Troy 13466 Oft went 
pat wegh to the water syde. 1326 Tindale i Cor xi. 25 
This do as oft as ye drinke it, in the rememhraunce oFme. 
153S CoVERDALK ^tdith V D, As oft as they were scry, issx 
Bible a Cor. xi. 23 Inpryson more plenteously in death oft 
[Wyclif ofte tyraes, Tind, Cranm., Geneva ofte, RJieuns 
often, 161X oft]. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist 255 It commeth 
to passe, many times and oft. z6xx Bible TransU Pref. ib, 
Not only as oft as we speake .but also as oft as we doe any 
thing X717 Lady M W. Montagu to Mrs. Hemet i Apr., 
Let me hear as oft as you can. 1752 Hume Ess 4 Treat. 
(1777) 1, 193 [It] IS commonly a painful, oft a fruitless occu- 

r tioa a Goldsm, tr. Scarron's Coen, Romance (1775) 
29 Many s the time and oft 1786 Burns Bream, xi, Yet 
aft a ragged cowte's been known To mak a noble aiver. 
x8o6 H. K, White Hymn, Much in sorrow, oft in woft On- 
ward, Christians, onward go 1 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. xxviiL 260 A stnfe suspended oft, but yet re- 
newed again. Mod, Sc. Hae ye been oft there? 

. ^ Bawh Horn. 147 Ofte for his sunne [he] swinged 

him mm smele twige cxaoo Ormin 9016 Forr 3uw buxp 
uppo kirrkeflor Beon fundenn olfte & lanngei ^1205 Lay. 
336^ For ofte [exays hofte] hit ilimpfl pat eft hit him 
of pmeheo CX330 Gen. 4 Ex 4x44Ydolatne. . ofte vt-wrogte 
hem sorges dref 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 53 Of pe folc of 
denemarch . . pat ofte wonne engelond. 1340 Ayetib. 236 
Hit be-houep ofte wesse his herte of kueade lostes. 

Langl, P, pi a II. 16 pat is Meede pe Mayden pat hap 
me marred ofte, CS38D Chaucer Clerffs T. 170 She wolde 
brynge Wortes or othere herbes tymes ofte irime softc,lofte, 
so s MSS , Peivi. 4 Lansd oft, soft, loft] CX440 Promp, 
Paro 231/1 Hawntyn, or ofte vsyn. Rons q/TParlt. 
V 54/2 Upon tbe peyne of xl. 11 , to be forftdt as ogwhte as 
they do the contrarie, 1470-Q3 Malory Arfkter xvl xvi, 
Theime ofte Colgreuaunce cryd vpon syre Bors x5xa Act 
4 Hen, V/tJ, c. z 9 4 As ofte and as many tymes aa nede 


shall require, c 1382 E. Skorv in Naiure (1883) XKVIL 
316 The fyers doe ofte breake forth. 

Comparative • i oflfcor, 2-7 (9 arch, and dial.) 
ofter, (3 -ere, 4 Sc. -yre, 5 -ir, Sc. -ar). 

C897 K. Alfred Gregorys Past Ivi 433 Hi beop tfas tfe 
lator de hi oftor ymb 5 eahtiaii. c 1x73 Lamb Horn 21 We 
sunegiet. welle ofter pene we scolde. 1297 [see Oftsztne]. 
CX386 Chaucer Nun's Pr T 608 If thou bigyle me any 
ofter than ones, c 1449 Pecock Repr 1 vm 39 That the 
reders be the more and the oftir remembrid. x53x Turner 
Herbal (1568) P iij, I haue not sene it in Englande ofter 
than ones 16x3 Latham Bakonry (1633) 16 The more ofter 
that you doe use her unto them, the quieter she will be 
x8a8 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Q/ler, more frequently, 1836 
Mrs Browning ^ 719 ' Leighixi 907 She laughed sometimes 
But ofter she was soiTowful z868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss , Ofter, more frequently, oftener. 

Superlative : x oftost, -ust, 3-7 -esfc. ? Ohs. 

C930 Lindisf Gosp, Mark v. 4 ForSon oftust miS feotrum 
& mid hracentesum s^bunden wms 0x223 Leg. Kath. 1x4 
Ah eauer ha hefde on hali writ ebnen oder heorte, oftest ba 
togederea 1393 Langl. P. PI C, iv, 439 That he pat seith 
most sothest \p.r oftest seip sop] z4to Caxton Bescr, 
Brit, 23 Ketheles oftest and longest they were vnder the 
kyngis of Mercia 1599 Jas 1 BaatA. Aiopov (168a) 35 
Vertue followeth oftest noble blood. 1671 Milton P* R. 11. 
228 Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’d. 

b. At frequent intervals of space, rare. 

z6x7 Moryson /tin. X, 30 Of the villages oft intermixed, 
some are subject to the Margrave . . and some to divers 
Bishops. 1634 Sir T Herbert Trav, 94 Shee is dluided 
and sub dimded so oft and into so many streames. 

c. Like other advbs , usually hyphened to a ppl. 
adj used attrih., os oft-told. (In this construction 
still freauent.) Cf. Often A. 3. 

0x386 Sidney Arcadia (1622) i2Z Partaker of this oft- 
blinding light. 1671 Milton Savmn 375 Oft-mvocated 
death 1713-ao Pope /had xiir 405 The oft-heav'd ^xe. 
x8x8 Byron Ch Hear. iv. cxxiii. Raping the whirlwind 
from the oft-sown winds. 1831 D. Jerbold Si. Giles v. 39 
To thwart an oft-told prophecy. xBeS in Proc. Amer, 
Phil. Soc. VI. 318 The attacks of an oft-recurring malady. 
1864 Burton Scot Ahr. 1 . v. 270 An old and oft-repeatM 
tale. 

+ B. adj. = Often B. (Chiefly with ^^x.) 

With gerunds and verbal sbs ,and so essentially adverbial 
13^ Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) V. 31 1 pis hermyte..was 
blynde for ofte wepynge pat he usede m his beedes, 
tr. Be /mitaiicne i. l 2 Many felip but htel desire of ome 
hennge of pe gospel 1483 Cath Af^l. 258/2 Qfte, ereSer, 
freqnens, ni^vi\eros\ts 1548 Udall, etc Erastn Par, 
Mai ^ 74 b, 1 ascribe my safety to myne oft fastynges. a 
Ascham Scholem, (Arb.) 85 To breede occasion of ofter 
meetmg of him and her. 1624 Quarles I>tv Poems, Siotis 
Sonn XX, 17 Brests, whose heautie remvites My oft re- 
membrance to her oft delights. x(^x Milton Samson 38a 
Warn'd by oft experience. 

O Comb Withsbs.denotingtime, as fqft-seasons; 
see also Optsithb, -s, Opt-timb, -s. 

1343 (Jdall Erasm. ApoPh 7 b, Thou walkest too and 
fro, ofteseasons in mauer all y^ whole daye, 

Ofb, obs or dial, form of Aught, Ought v. 

X573 Gamm, Gurton nr. iit, Did I (olde witch) steal oft 
was thme? 1376 Parad, Dainty Devices, If I may of 
wisedome oft define. 1390- (see Ought v,\, 
tOfba*]cey oh. For forms and inflexions 
see Take v. 

1. [f. Op- 3 + Take v.] irons. To overtake, 
come up with. 

c 1203 Lax 26060 Ar^ur wes swiftre And of-toc pene eotend. 
1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 1468 He of tok [several MSS, ouer 
toKj him at an hauene and slou him n3t )>ere. 13. . Guy 
Warm, (A) 6412 Hisgode stede he bi-strod And of-tok hem 
wip-outen abod. 0 1400 Octowan 1625 All that they myghte 
with wepene of-take, 

b. To overtake or detect (in a fault). 

C1330 Usasges qf Winchester in Eng^ GtJds (1870) 355 pat 
he ne mowe wip-se|gge 3if he is of take oper ten week 

2 . To take off or away. (In pa. pple.) [Belongs 
to Off- I.] 

c 1386 Chaucer PnoresP T, 213 Til fro my tonge of taken 
is the greyn. x 43 *-So tr Htgden (Rolls) Vll. aoi Lest thei 
scbolde have skomede hym or elles oftaken the rynge awey 
in his absence. 

Often (p fn), adv. and adj. Also 4 oftin, 5 
oftyn(e, -on, 0 hoften, 8 Nc. often. [An ex- 
tended form of Opt, or of its ME. variant ofte. In 
Chaucer we find ofte before a consonant, often be- 
fore a vowel or k, as if m imitation of inflexional 
endings in -en reduced before a consonant to •€ ; 
but the earliest examples appear to be northern, 
and m them oftin occurs before a cons. The woid. 
is not common m Standard English till the 16th c. 
The pronunciation (^’filen), which is not recog- 
nized in the dictionaries, is now frequent in the 
south of England, and is often used in singing ] 

A. adv. 1. Many times; at many iJmes, on 
numerous occasions; frequently. Opposed to 
seldom. 

13 . Cursor M, 3520 (G6tt) Esau went ibr to hunt A day, 
as he was oftin wont ifoU. oTl Trin. ofte). /bid. 76^ 
(Getc.) ^ oftin ICctt. oft, Tr. ofte^ diands sua it bi-fell. 
cx^ Chaucer C, T. ProL 3x0 That often {v.r. oftyn] 
baode ben at tbe Haxys. its4oo MAimoRv. (1839) ix. 100 
And the erthe and the Umdchaungethirftenhis colour. CX440 
PromP Parv. ^3/* Oftyne, sepe,muUocies, freguenler* 
1309 Fisher /fun. Serm. Ciess Richmond Wles. (1876) 
M9 Full often she complayned that [etc.]. xgeB TmoAUi 
Matt xxiii. 37 Howe onctt [Wvewr oft, 1388 olUdwokte I 
have saddesed thy children to geddex. tSgij Damvikk 
Vey. L 251, 1 have often wonder’d at hb Sx^rasions ami 
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OFT-TIMES. 


Actions 1701 De Foe Truerlorii Engliskm n 128 SelJoin 
contented, often m the wrong 1709 Steele Tatler No 149 
F 7 Let me beg of you to write to me often x86x M 
Pattison Ess (1889) 1 . 34 Ihe crown of England, always at 
strife, and often at open war, with its own barons X883 Miss 
Jewsbury in Mrs, Carlyle's Letl IL 274 The mortifications 
and vexations she felt were often and often self-made. 
Comparative and Superlative, 


oftener and it nede* X558 Bp Watsok Seo Sacreun, xi 6x 
He that the oftneste and with moste reuerence commeth 
x66o Bovle Serapk, Love xvi (1700) gg He is rather 
welcom’st to God that comes to him oftenest, and stays 
with him longest a 17x5 Burnet Twie (1766) I 246 
As has happened oftner than once before 1784 Cowper 
Task I 4x1 An idol, at whose shiine Who oft'nesc saciifice 
are favour’d least x866 Darwin OrTS" tipec (ed 4) iv. 104 
Those individual flowers .would be oftenest visited by 
insects, and would be oftenest crossed. 

2 In many instances ; in cases frequently occtimng. 

Here q/te» lies properly outside the statement, refen mg to 
the frequency of cases in which it can be said , thus quot 
1807-26 really means ‘ it often happens that the disease will 
remain stationary during life quot. 1878 ' it often happens 
that a good character is woith etc 
c 1386 Chaucer Milhf^s T 44 Youthe and elde is often 
at debaat X509 Fisher Ftsti Sertn Ciess Rtckmond'SN\a 
(1876) 200 Full often suche as come of ryght pore and vn- 
noble mder and moder, haue grete ahletees of nature 
a. 151^ Hall Chron , Hen VII 8 Worldly chaunces . . in 
adversitye often chaunge from evell to good and so to 
bettre x65a Culpepper Eng Physic 83 It groweth in moist 
grounds ofner than in the dry and open fidds 1693 Dry- 
DEN ynvencU x, 8 Whole Houses, of their whole Desires 
possest, Are often Kuin’d, at their own Request X707 Frfind 
Peierborow's Cond SP 58 Such effects are too often paid 
for by an after-reckoning xSoy-ad S, Cooper First Lines 
Surf, XV (ed s) 354 The disease will often remain stationary 
during life. 28^ Jpvons Pnm, Pol Econ, vn, 39 A good 
character is often worth a great deal of money x886 Pater 
Appreciaimts (1890) 137-8 A museum is seldom a cheerful 

E lace— oftenest induces the feeling that nothing could ever 
ave been young 

3 . Like other advbs., commonly hyphened to 
a ppl. adj when this is used attrib (cf Hiohly). 

x6oi MaryMagd Lament it xx. This often-heard report, 
1627 Donne Serm xxu, 216 Second or oftener-iterated Mar- 
iiages. 1766 Blackstone Comm, II v. 70 In the often-cited 
charter of Henry the first. X839 I Taylor Logic in Theol 
3x6 That often recurrent affirmation concerning the purpose 
of the death of Christ. 1877 A. S Hewitt in Raymond 
Statist Mines ^ Mining 274 At often recurring intervals. 

B adj, (The adv. used with gerundial and 
verbal sbs , and at length with other sbs.) Done, 
made, happening, or occurring many times , fre- 
quent (very common in i6th and 17th c. ; but 
rare after 1688, and now arcb,) 

X430-X330 My 7^ our Ladye 244 Had not he h>s often 
comfortes she myghte not haue abyden the tyme of hys 

! )assyon wyth her lyfe 1536 Tindale 1 Tim, v 23 Vse a 
ytell wyne for thy stommakes sake, and thyne often dis- 
eases X530 Palsgr 3x5/3 TS-oheny fregueniaitf 11558 in 
Strype Ann, Ref (1824) I. n. iv. 3W There should be no 
often changes m religion. 1573 G, Harvey Letter-hk 


often changes in religion. 1573 Ir, HARVEY jLetter~ofs 
(Camden) 24 Esspecial thanks for your emest and often 
letters in rai behalf. x6oi B Jonson u, Any 
favouis, that may worthily make you an often courtier. 
1640 Bp Reynolds Passions xiii, Liable to an oftner anger 
a 1679 Hobbes Rhet, in lii (i68x) 105 Long, impertinent, 
and often Epithets 1685 Evelyn Mrs Godolpkin 8 To my 
often admiration. X7«9 Fenton in Waller^s Wks Observ 
M Her blood is kept pure, by often alliance with gieat and 
I^incely families 1831 Carlyle .Stfr/ Res i v, The greatest 
and oftenest laugher 1898 Howei ls Impressions ^ Exp, 
2X0, I knew those lemons . . from often study of them on 
their shelf 

C. Cemb With nouns denoting time, as toften- 
sithe, t"tide, -while, -s =» OrTENTiME, -s,^ 
c X330 R, Brunnb Chron, (1810) 289 Boste & ddgnouse 
pnde & ille avisement Mishapnes oftentide c X386 Chaucer 
Kni 's T 10x9 And thonken hyra. often sithe IHengwrt & 
Carnbr oftesytbe, Cor/ ScHarl oftesi^t Lansd oftsijfe, 
PePva mony sith]. a 1577 Gascoigne Wks (1587) (N.), For 
whom 1 sighed have so often sithe, x6o5 Sylvester Du 
E artas ii. iii iv. Captains 457 Even a holy Guile Findes 
with thee grace and favour often-while a 1850 Rossetti 
Dante ^ Circ, r (X874) 4a, I had oftenwhiles many trouble^ 
some hours. « « 

d" Ofbe'uej ti, Obs. [f. Of- ^ -f Tene v ; cf, 
Ateni «7 .] trans. To iriitate 
a xago Owl d Night, 254 peos uie luste swi^w longe And 
was ofteoned swi))e stronge X340 Ayenh 66 panne hit is 
oftyened • he [|>e }>orn-hog] kest out his eles of bis bodye 
ariathalf gn d alefthalf. 

t O'ffcenly, adv, Obs, rare, [f. Oetee a, + 
-IT 2.1 s Often adv, 

1577 St, Aug Manual (Longman) 86 So much the more 
happily as hee doth it more oftenly. X578 T. Proctor 
Gorg Gall, gall. Invent, Oiij, Yet oftenly we wisely heare 
may meate X59X Percivall Sp, Did , FrequentadamenUi 
oftenly X73X Lavington Enihus Math, Sr Prists iii (1734) 
35 Most oftenly the whole Discourse is the Devil's, 

O'fbexmess. Now rare, [f. as prec. + -ness J 
The fact or condition of occurring often ; fiequency. 

1^5 Oftennesse [see Oftness]. 1594 Hooker EccL Pol i. 
viii. § 8 Degtees .. there could be none, except perhaps in 
the seeldomnes and ofteniiea of doing well X630 Sclatbr 
Worthy Commufi 49 St, Paul is at hia (ocraKis) his (often- 
nesse) of which Thomas gives a reason, x6s6 Blount 
Glossogr , Crebnty, a multitude, oftenness, 3730-6 Bailey 
(folio), Crebntudet frequency, oftenness. _ 

O'ftenSi adv, Obs, exc. dial, [f. Often adv, 
with adyb. genitive •s (as in whiles^ wkt7st, etc*)^ 
perh. sometimes felt as a plural J « Often adP> 

voL. vn. 


2567 Dhant HoracOi Ep r, xix Fvij, How haue your 
tumultes vyle Full oftens rasde my collor yp, and oftens 
made me snwle Ibid, ii ii H v, This thingel oftens talke 
ypon And oft I thinlce of this x8a5 Brockett JY C Gloss , 
OfienSi offens^ the plural of often Quite common. 1868 
Atkinson Clevel Gl , Oftens {pr off ’ns), often, oftentimes. 
x88g Peacock iY W, Line Gl 3B1 , 1 ofens heSrd tell o’ fairies, 

O fteutime, adv, (at^,) rare, [£ Often adv, 
+ Time , as an extended form of Oft-time.] « next. 
(In quot. 1876 as adj. Frequent.) 

c 1400 Maundev (1839) It 14, I haue often tyme seen it. 
CX450 Sir Beues (MS O 155/3335 5 e wot alle .That often 
tyme Saber ]>e bore Hath me greuyd full sore 1833 Trench 
Proverbs 11. 28 Oftentime the proverb in its more popular foi m 
IS so greatly <:uperioT to the same in this its Latin diess, 
1876 Mrs Whitney Sights ^ Ins II xviii 475 Where 
Cosmo of the Medici had his oftentime habitation. 
Oftentimes (^’f’nitoimz), adv Kow only 
arch cii literary, [f. Often an ex- 

tended form of Ofttimes.] Many times; on 
many occasions, or in many cases ; frequently, often 
c X430 Syr Tryam Notes 60 The kynge . , oftentymes dyde 


shalbe oftentymes warned i6ix Bible Meb x 11 Offring -p, 

oftentimes [Wyclif, Tindale, etc ofte tymes] the same ^ 

sacrifices. 1774 J Bryant Myihol, I 495 These buildings Of 

were oftentimes light houses x8oo Wordsw Pet Lamb 63 fo 

This song to myselfdid I oftentimes repeat. X845-6 Trench 
Huls Lect, Ser ir 11, x68 An oftentimes fatal readiness 
X875 Gladstont Glean (1879) VI 154 ^ 

fb Rarely in compar. and superl oftener times ^ 7, 

oftenest times, Obs he 

1563 Cooper Answ, Prtv Masse (Parker Soc ) roj Many 12] 

. take of this sacrifice once in the whole year, some twice, oft 

some oftener times, xgpa Wyrley Amtone 143 Oftenest P* 
times when least we do mistrust 2607 Tofsell Fourf, ^1 
Beasts (1658) 450 The female is oftener times taken then the hei 
male. big 

tOfblli’Illc, zr. Obs Forms : i ofjiynoan, a-3 ^ 

-piinche(n («), -pmche, 3-4 -pinke, -penke, 4 ^ 

-j^ynke, -thenohe, 4 othyjike, 5 othenkyn ; ^rd 
sing-, I ofpyaopj 2 of]>ixio]>i 3 -theudhep, -thenkth, 

3-4 -thinkep, -Jiyiiketh. Ea, t, 1-2 o^uhte, 2 ^ 

-puohte, -pouhte, 3 -po^te, -pou^te, -tho^te, 5 
otho^te. See also Athink, [OE. offyncm, f. 

Of- 1 + Pyncan to seem fit, to seem ; see Think «/.2] 

1, To seem not good ; to displease, vex, grieve. 
Chiefly used impersonally, with dative of person, X ' 

and genitive of thing, or that 
Beowulf 203s ^ )>onne of^yncan 8eoden Hea?o- 

beardna c888 K Mveseexi Boeth xxxv § 4 Da sceolde J>am ^ 

gigantum of jiyncan bset he haefde hiera nc& e 893 — Oros 
II v. g 4 Him ]>a ofkyncendum %et hts folc swa forsla^en ^34 

wies. cBgj — Gregory's Past xxl 161 Donne him hiera ^ 

[siylda] na ne of^yneft cxooo ^lfric Horn, I 86 Him 
fSass slapes ofjnihte, ^1x75 Lamb Horn 53 ] 7 enne of- f-" 
kunche? hit him sare. lend, X57 Horn of |>uchte )iet )ns 
orliche Iif hom to longe leste. 2397 R Olovc, (Rolls) 759 
Hit of kou^te l»e luber quene pat hire feder adde to muene, ^ 
c »oo Beket loox (Jus hit ofthinketb sore. 

2 impers. To cause (one) grief or regret (to have 
done something) ; to * repent \ 
ciooo Ecgberi Confess Proem in Thorpe Laws II. 130 god 

Ofjunce'S 1 ^ ealles }}e tiu to yfele haefst geworht ? c xooo emi 

.^LPRic Gen vi. 7 Me of-|>incj) l^set ic hig worhte cxooo pur 

./Blfric Gram xxxul (ZO 207 Poemtet, me of jnnep. a 1x75 (xSj 

Cott Hom, 223 Him of->uhte he efire mancinn ^esceop. ^ 

a xaoo Moral Ode 164 Gd him her of-binc|) his gult. Ibid, ^ 

27X Po pe ofkouhte sore her here misdeden. c xaM Lay. 
3364^ft hit him of-l»mche 3 [c 1273 al>mche)>], ttgij R Gtouc. + ' 
(Rolls) 1249 Sore of )nnkp it me p^t ich abbe vor oure Kinges 
lone iholde a^en J>e. Ibid 3409 Sone dawes hom of j>05te * 
horprute, C1374 Chaucer /V qy/wj i 987 (1043) Yet me of- 
pynketh [o r mathynkethsm’okynkepj pat pis auaunt me *4 
a-sterte. x^ Wyclif Exod, xm 17 Lest perauenture it 5 ^ 
shoulde othenkyn hym [1388 repente the puple], — Jer, 

IV. 28 It othojte not me [1388 repentide not me], 

b. (with personal subj.) To grieve, be sorry ; 
to repent 

<2X335 d. ncr, R, 1x8 Do ase deti be TCllican ; of punche hit Q 

swuSe sone. e 1350 Death a xaO E, Mise x6B I-hereZ of 
one pinge that 30 ohen of penche. c 2335 Spec, Gy Warw, 

539 He ber-after of-binkep sore And per-of cnep merci and ore. »UI 
1383 Wyclif Ecelus xxxii, 24 Aftix thi deede thou sholt ff. 
not othynke [1388 lepente] 

Hence f Ofthimking (in 3 ofpunohunge) vbl sb., 
displeasure, vexation, disgust, grief, sorrow. 

<2X335 Ancr, R 200 pe pndde kundel is Of-punchunge of 
oSres god c 2330 Hall Meid, 7 Adames an hkinge habben 7^/,^ 

twa of punchunges. oft 

ppla Obs, [OK. offyrsted, of- wat 
fyrst, f. Of- + ^pyrsied, pa. pple. of pyistm to 
Thiest ] Earlier form of Athibst, q. v. 


wearp to swipe 01 pyrst c xaoo i rm, cw nom yenno 
hie beh of purst cumeS to sum welle. e 2375 XI Pains of 
Hell 166 in G E Mise, xsi Sore of-purst and ful hungri. 
1393 Langl, P pi, C X. 85 Bope a-fyngrede and a fuist 
[^S.A/of-perst], ^ ^ 

O’ftly# adv rare, Owiadv, + -Iit2 , after 
other advbs, in 4y\ cf. Oftenly.] Often. 

Wyrley Armorie, Ld Chandos 62 Oftlie returning 
vnto freends, I told, That I had seene of noblenes the 
flower tK| 4 Mrs. Browning Catanna to Camoens xu, Will 
you oftly Murmur softly 

Oltotier, Oftuest, obs. comp, and sup. of Often. 

O'fbness. Obs, or arch. Also 6-7 oftenes, 
-ness(6* [f. Oft adj, + -2fiss. The spelling 
oftenm unites this with ofmness,^ « Oftenhess, 


*546 Dlyot Did,, CrebntaSt oftnes [1548-52 oftenesse, 1365 
oftennesse]. 2573 J Jones Bathes of Bath iir. 25 b, Great- 
nesse of pulse, svriftnes and oftenes of the same. 2597 
Hooker Eccl Pol v. Ixxii. § 4 Not the oftnes [1617 ofte- 
nesse] of theer fasting, but their bypoertsie therein was 
blamed 1643 Rogers Naaman 428 So .. oftnesse com- 
prehends seldomenesse. 

tOfbrea'di v, Ohs, rare, [OE ofiredan, f. 
Op- + tredan to Tread.] trans. To tread or 
trample down ; to injure or destroy by treading. 
C893 K. Alfred Oros,'^i iv. §4 Daer wmron xxxM. of- 
slajen and set flssm geate oftreden. esooo JElfric Saint J 
Lives xvui {Serm, Bk Kings) 347 Da hors hi [Gezabel] 
oftraedan huxlice under fotum. c xaoo Ormin 11650 Forrpi 
birrp uss allre finst Offfcredenn gluterrnesse. 

Oft-seasons : see Oft C. 
tO’ftsithe, adv, Obs, Forms ■ 3 oftesiVen, 
3-4 ofte sipe, etc . see Oft and Sithb : also 4 
ofte-syde, of-sxth, of-sipe. [In early ME ofte- 
siHen OE. ^oflsilSon i—*oftslt5um dat pi., conesp 
to ON. optsinmm many times, oft-times (cf. 
OE. on oflsittas on many occasions, oft-times); 
f Oft + sibum dat. pi. of sitt time* see Sithb 
By normal phonetic processes ofte^sifSen became 
oftesipe, ofts%}e, oftsith, in which the original pi. 
form was lost, but app. reinstated in the later oft- 
siihes, see next, and in Often C.] =next 

axKL^Ancr, R, 4x8 Ofswuche witunge is i-kumen muchel 
vuel oftesiflen. xtm R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5337 Ofte sipe \MS 
I Tin Coll ofte seppe, /If.S' (ff 142 5) ofte tymes] aboue 

he u as, and binebe ofter [v, r, oftere] mo <2 noo Cursor M, 
Z2534 (Cott > And of-5ith oft-sipe, Gdti, ofte syde, Tnn, 
ofte] walawai 1 he said, c 2305 Oxford Student lymE E 
P, (1862) 40 pe3 pis child were 3ung, of pis deol ofte sipe hit 
^jte. 23^ Hamfole Pr, Conse 746o<^x Als oft-sythe als pai 
here newed pair syn, Als oft-sytn pair payn salle new pare 
bigyn, c 2380 Wyclif Sel Wks. Ill, 37 Ese and welpe 
drawip men oftsip to synne. e 2448 Hocclevb Balade Dk, 
York 51 If pat I . . my colours sette ofte sythe awry. 

O'fbsiitlieSy adv Obs, Forms * 4 oft sijies, 
(-18, -s), 4~3 ofte sipes, etc., 4-5 oftsithes, etc. 
Also 4oft8yi8(s,oftsi8s, -syse, -siae, 4-5-sy8S. 
[app. ong. a northern form (but also Kentish m 
Ayefib,) cotxesp. to southern oftesibex see prec. 
The -J was prob. a plural ending, taking the place 
of the lost dat pi. -en in ofte sitten (cf. OE. on 
oftsitSas on many occasions, oft-times) ; less prob. 
the adverbial genitive -r, or lepr. the -is of ON. 
optsinms oft-Umes.] Oftentimes, often. 

<2x300 Cursor M, 7703 (Cott.) Oftsithes IFatrf oft sipe, 
Gdit, oft sith, Trtn, ofte] moght he him ha tan. Ibid 168x3. 
1340 Ayeuk, 240-50 To ane riche manne hit were oftezipes 
to Hte 2340 Hampold Pr Con^, 3496 Ofte sythes of pe 
day men falles In syns, pat clerkes veniel ealles. c 1386 
Chaucer C T, Pro] 485 Swich he was y-preued ofte sithes 
Wime tithesl c 2420 Love Bonaxtent, Mirr xxu, (P3mson) 
G J b, He . came to mete as he was wonte to do oft sythes. 
ffx49x Chast Goddes Chyld, x8 Some haue had oftsithes 
swete sauours two dayes or thre togider. 

/5 13 . Cursor M 27580 (Cott ) We may se bitide and of- 
sise {Fetirf, of sipe] ]>e standand fall, the falland nse. £2375 
Sc Leg Samis xvui [Egipciane) zisi Of kueis thankand 
god oft-syse e 1450 Holland Howlat 274 Thus argewe thsu 
emistly wounder oftsyss. £2500 Lancelot 2594 ^hit he was 
pure, he prewit wel oft-syss. <2 2568 in Bannatyne MS, 
(187^ 780/6 Oft syiss he sicht, and said. Allace 
O’ffriitniey adv. (adj,) Obs, or arch. Forms ; 
see Oft and T^me ; also 5-6 offeyme. [f. Oft adv, 
-b Time, substituted for ofi-stthe , as in other 
phrases] =snext. In quot, 1896 as adj,; Fre- 
quent, that has often been ; cf. sometime, 

24x4 Brampton Penit Ps, (Percy Soc.) 23 Thows I do ofte 
tyme amys. 2483 Caxton G, de la Tour Hi, Oft^e hit 
displeaseth god. 25x4 Barclay Cyi 4 * l/plonayshm, (Percy 
Soc.) 2 To se the cyte oftyme whyle he was ladde 2567 
Saiir, Poems Refin nu v. 147 For men oftyme of memest 
sort, .. Hes geuin gude counsall to the wyse Daily 
Newi 12 Sept. 5/1 The oft-time Premier of the Colony. 

Offc-times, ofttiqiies (^ftitsi mz), adv. Now 
arch, and poet. Also 4-5 oft times, 4-6 ofte 
toiea; (5-6 offcymes, ofttmes, 6 Sc, aftymes). 
[f. as prec ; the -j is prob. the plural ending, times 
being substituted for sithest as in fele times (Lang- 
land) for feolesifes, many times.] « Oftentimes. 

2383 Wyclif Matt, xvii 15 For why oft tymys (u n oft 
time, 2388 ofte tymes, Tindale oft tymes, 2552 ofte times, 
Rheims often, zoxx oft times] he falhth in to the fijr^ and 
oft tymys [i6Mff vv oft, 2552 ofte, Rheims often] in to 
water. 24x3 Sowle ii. lx, (1859) 57 Ful oftnes thou 


hast exeyted me to synne 2536 Pitgr, Petf, ( W de W. 
* 53 *) 6 Than is he ofttymes moost nye the state of misery. 
1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 30 b. That which is holsome and 
good for one kind, oftetiraes is hurtfull for another. 2588 
A King tr. Camsius* Catech, 25 b, Aftymes to cal on the 
sueit name of lesus. i66a Stillingfl. ung Sacr iii. 1. § 19 
Prodigies, which oft-times presage revelations in states. 
2702 Jf. Law Counc, Trade (*751)59 Thw are ofttimes directly 
opposite to one another. 2824 Cary Danie^ Paradise xxir. 
X04 , 1 oft-times wail my sins. 2869 Freeman Norm, Conq* 
lit. xiii, 258 Ofttimes he laced and ofttimes he unlaced 
his mantle* 

t OfwH'ke, V, Ohs, rare, [f. Of- 2 + Wake v, : 
app, erron, extension of a-wake ] infr. To awake. 

ffx33o Arih, 6* MerU (K 61 bing) 3800 He ofwoke & had 
wonder. His sweuen he teld his feten hard. 

t Ofwa*Iked, Obs, rare, [f. Of- 1 + 

Tvalked, pa. pple. of Walk z^.] Exhausted with 
walking, 

12 
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1377 Langl P B xni. 204 Whan J>ow art very for. 
walked PFof.walkedJ 
OG, O.G.* contracted form oCOgeb. 

Ogatn( 0 j OgalneSj etc., obs ff. Agaikt, Against. 
Ogam« Ogamie, var. Ogham, Oghamio. 
t O'gorb. Sc Ois. [Another form of cngaH^ 
Angaed , q V ] Arrogance, presamption. 

Metr. Horn, 49 Her may ye alle ensampel tak, 
Onyartand rosing to forsak ] «375 Sc Leg Saints xxx 
{Tneodera) 215 Na ogart aa pryd js pe witE-in« /dtti xl 
(I^wtan) 1334 Alace I for myn ogart I haf tynt grace > 
C1470 Henry Wallace x* 155 For thi ogait othir thow sail 
de, Or in presoun byd. 

Ogdoad (pg<^^i£d) Also 7 ogdoade |||ad. 
late L ogdoasy ogdoad-snif a. Gr. oy^odr, ^yJoafia, 
f. stem of bxTw eight, oyZoos eighth.] a. The 
number eight, b. A gioup, set, or senes of eight; 
s^ec. in GnosttcisfHi a group of eight divine beings 
or reons ; also, the heavenly region. 

x6az Bp Modntacu Diainhm 25S Their Ogdoades, Duo- 
decads, Tnacontads, Pleromaes, Bythos, Siges, and all the 
w^ones, blasphemous speculations, Stanley HisL 

Philos IX (170Z) 383/2 The Ogdoad, they said was the drst 
Cube, and the only number evenly even under ten. 1803 
G. S Faber Cabin I 195 notef The arkite ogdoad, or the 
eight Cabiric gods of Egypt 18^3 Cruse Ensehns v xix 
203 Irenaeus also wrote the treatise on the Ogdoad, 01 the 
numbei eight 1883-3 Sckaff Enc^cl Rehg, Knowl 11 
879 Mind, Word, Intelligence, Wisdom, Power, Justice, 
Peaccr-whicb with the Father, constitute the great Ogdoad, 
the type of the lower spheres 1889 Farrar Lives fathers 
I iu. 1x2 notOf AU things sprang from ‘ depth ' (‘ Bythos 
the unutterable) and silence C Stge 0 , the immediate parents 
of ‘Mind’ and ‘Iruth’, the ‘Word’ and ‘Life', ‘Man and 
the ‘ Church These foimed the Ogdoad and represent 
the Supreme Being absolutely and relatively 
IlOgdoas (^’gd^Jises). f'am [Gr] == prec 
1647 H. More So^ ofSml i it. xv. Upon this universall 
Ogdoas Is founded eveiy particularment. 

t O'gdoastich, Obs, Also 7 -iok, -iaue, and 
in quasi'Gr. form -icon. [A by-form of Oota- 
flTiOH, after Gr. dySoiis : see Ogdoad ] A poem 
or stanza of eight lines : » Ooiastioh, 

1613 Seldem Illustr* Drayton's Pofy^lb 1. 19 His request 
to Liana, in an hexastick,aiid her answer in anogdoastick 
ora in the British story i 5 $t Wfevcr Anc Fun Ufon. 673, 

I haue read this Ogdoasticon following. 164a Howell For 
Treat (Arb ) 54 It will not be much out of the byas, to insert 
(m this Ogdoastique) a few veises of the Latine which was 
spoken in that age. 

Ogee(p«i^S^i0a’d^t), Also5//ogg0z Some- 
times wntten OG or O.G. [app. worn down from 
F. ogive. Ogive, with which it is identified by 
Cotgiave and others in 17th c. ; see sense i and 
Ogive. The use of ogee as the name of a moulding 
and curve is exclusively English, and the history 
of this IS not clear , but it seems possible that the 
* ogee moulding * was so called by woikmen as 
being the usual moulding employed in ogives or 
grom-nbs, in which it is a development of theroll- 
and'fillet (see Paley, Goihtc Mouldmgs (ed. 1865), 
33 , 36 * 481 5a)] 
fl. s= Ogive r. Ohs, 

Hall Ace in Willis Be Clark Cambridge 
ft886) II 44S note. Item pro ij peciis [of stone] pro arnus 
Jlcgis vnj j. Item mo iiij ped’ de Oggez viy d [App. 
worked stones from But well and Hynton ] 161 x Cotgr., 
Onve, an Ogiue, or Ogee in Architecture. 

2 . Arch, and Joinery, A moulding consisting 
of a continuous double curve, convex above and 
concave below ; a cyma revexsa. 

In cross-section, its outline is a sort of F shape when the 
moulding (with reference to the solid on which it is worked) 
K towards the observer's left hand, and like this reversed 
when towards his right. 1 f the 5 outl me is towards his righ t, 
or the reversed shape towards his left, the moulding is termed 
a back-o^ a cyma, or a cyma recta. An inverted back-ogee 
(frequenuy used as a base-moulding to a wall or plinth), and 
an inverted ogee, are such mouldings respectively turned up- 
side down* The double-curved fall of a piano is a familiar 
example of the inverted ogee. The term ogee is sometimes 
applied to all the above curves indiscriminately 
1677 MoxoN./lf^c 4 . (1703) 267 Scima recta, or Ogee 
1703 T. ^ Ci^ fy C, Pt^ehasiT z An 0 G with a Fillet 
over It, /bid 95 An 0 , G is a Moulding, somewhat 
resembling an S. 1797 Eniycl. Bni (ed. 3) II. 234/a Theie 
are eight regular mouldings m ornamenting columns . cyma, 
talon, or ogee. 1847 Smeaton Bialdet^s Man, 251 Ogee, a 
moulding, consisting of a portion of two arcles turned in 
contrary directions, so that it is partly concave and partly 
convex. Bmlders^ Prices (ed 48)59 Beaded 

rapping with OG under. tBSz "BLickmah Goth, ArcAzt 
The ogee, whmh has the round uppermost and over-hangins'. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led Archil I 15a The upper tori 
was often converted into a kind of ogee, 
b. Any curve or line having this form 

§ *7 This double curve is 
called the Oge^ it is the profile of many German leaden 
roofs, of many Turkish domea 1875 Fortnum Majohea 
vm. 60 The dishes of this variety usually have the outer 
edge shaped in alternating ogee. 

o Short fOT tgee arch, camfy, plant . see 3 a, h. 

Planes in use amongst 
.the Ogee. 1838 Street 
Bnck ^ Marb (1B74) 211 The window^ead is of that 
rarliest form of owe, a circle just thrned up to a pomt in 
the centre. x8& Rickman Goth Arc/tti 263 The*^ond 


3. ntiriL a. Consisting of an ogee or a series of 
ogees, having the outline of an ogee; as, ogee 
character^ curvature^ curve, shape ; ogee front, the 
fall of a pianoforte shaped m an ogee curve; ogee 
head, -top, a roof or covenng, the upper part of 
an opening, when shaped like an ogee; ogee 
member, the outline of an ogee as an element of 
form ; ogee mould, a templet for running an ogee 
moulding in plaster, etc , ogee moulding « 
Ogee a; ogee plane, a joiner's tnoulding-plane 
with an ogee sole. 

x688 R Holme Amtonry m 396/2 An other sort of Mould 
by which a cornice is lun about a Room or Mantle-trees of 
Chimneys is tei med an O Q. Mould Z753 Hogarth A nal, 
Bcanty ix. 48 The variety introduced by the ogee memhei, 
which IS entirely composed of waving lines. 18x5 R. Wornum 
Pncu-hst, Harmonic fpiano forte] O G front do in 1 ose 
wood X823P Nichoison iVmrif Bmld 162 A moulding of 
the ogee kind, called a Cyma reversa. 1836 Loudom Encycl 
Cottage Archtt 1129 Ogee moulding, called also cyma I 
reversa 1849 Freeman Archii 226 A circular towei . 1 
crowned with an ogee cupola 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven I 
X § 28 The varietiebofthe ogee curve are infinite. 1863 Rick- 
man 291 Inangular canopies some with ogee 

heads Ihd, 357 Canopies are generally of the ogee char- 
acter Ibid 385 Octagonal towei s, with buttresses, pinna- 
cles, and an ogee top 1864 Boutell Her Hist * Pop 
318 The arches having an ogee curvatuie. xOjS Knight 
Did, Mech. II. 1547/1 Ogee plane, a joiner’s plane for 
working ogee-mouldings 189a W B AnUhiog I 

i xo It was framed by immense ogee stone lintels and 
architrave 

b. Ogee arch, an arch formed by the union of 
two contrasted ogees meeting at its apex Similaily 
ogee doorway, ogee window, etc., a doorway, 
etc. having the form of an ogee arch. 

z8x6 Rickman In J. Smith Panorama Sc ^ Art I 132 The 
ogee or contrasted arch, has four centres , two in or near the 
span, and two above it, and reversed. 1834 Genii Mag 
CIV 95 The beautiful ogee doorway 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, 1. XL § 14 But if the arch he of any bizarre foim, 
especially ogee, the joints must be m particular places, ana 
the masonry simple, or it will not he thoroughly good and 
secure; and the fine schools of the ogee arch have only 
arisen m countries where it was the custom to build arches 
of few pieces. 

4 Conib,, as ogee-headed adj 
1851 Turner Dom, Archii I. vi. ai8 This [window] is 
ogee headed. 

Hence Ogee'd, ogee’d a , furnished with an ogee 
or ogees ; having the form of an ogee. 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. I xi § 2 The form of the arch . . 
may be lounded, or loxenged, or ogee’d, or anything else, i 
1880 Afcharol, Cant. XIII 460 A piscma, in the south wall 
of the aisle, has an ogeed, five foiled arch, xSSa /hd, XIV. 
3% On the exterior the labels are ogeed 
Ogel, oggel a.t ugly, hoirible : see Ougle a, 
tOggawrtion. Obs.rara-K [n. of action f. 
L. ogganntre, f. ob- (Ob- i b) + ganntre to snail, 
Cf. Obganiave,] Snarling, growbng, grumbling. 

xtfa^ Bp, Mouhtagu App, Cmsar 288 Nor will I abstaine, 
notwithstanding your oggannition, to follow the steps and 
practice of Antiquity. 

1 0‘ggle, V Ohs. rare In 5 ogyl. [app for 
freq. or dim. of Ug, Ugge v , to slmdder. 
Cf, ogel, oggel^ Odgle g.] intr. To shudder or 
quiver for fear. 

c X450 Cov Myst. All (Shaks. Soc ) 395 Myn herte gynny th 
ogyl and quake for fer 

Ogglesome, variant of Ugglesome, horrible. 
Ogh, variant of Oos int 

1 Staothurst tenets iv (Arb ) 116 God luppiter, ogh 
lord . Ouod she, shal hee scape thus? 

Ogh, 05 , obs. forms of Owe v. 

Ogh, for hoghy obs. form of Heuqs, 

Ogham, ogam (p*gam). Also ogum, oghum. 

[a. OIr. ogaWj ogwn (gen, oguini), mod Ir* ogham, 
pi. -uim, Gaelic oghum, a name traditionally con- 
nected with a mythical inventor called in Insh 
legends Ogiua, said to have invented the Ogam 'to 
provide signs for secret speech only known to the 
mained Cf ’'07/itos, the name according to 
Lucian of a Gaulish deity, who seems to have pre- 
sided over language or eloquence, Rh^s takes the 
word as possibly connected with Gr, straight 
line, row, furrow, Skr. q/ma course, road.] 

1 . An alphabet of twenty characters used by the 
ancient British and Irish ; the system of writing, 
or an inpiption written, in such characters ; also 
one of the characters themselves. 

The ch^Rracters consist each of a thin line or stroke, or a 
IK parallel strokes, arranged 

I across, a continuous medial or 

guiding line, i hus b, I, w s, », ai e represented by i, 

3 . 4 » 5 strokw under the line; x (h), d, t, c, a by the 

V' strokes croW 

o^quely, thus /, a, o, n, e, * by short strokes aossing ^ 
right angles In inscriptions, the edge of a muared stone 
usually serves as lie continuous baseline. 

H 133 Ohscurnm loqncndi mo- 

Antiquarijs Htb^niae satis notum. . 
Alia adhuc vtehantur metnodo in senbendo preter abbreuta* 


Ogum. Ibid 45Z 'Waraeus.. tells us, that the Ogum did not 
contain the lush vulgar character, but a hidden way of 
writing 1794 Sullivan View Nat V 77 The Ogham was 
the sacred character of the Druids. 1843 O'Donovan Grain 
! IiishLang. Introd 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann <1863) II 
IV. ii 212 The Newton Stone oghams have hitherto baflled 
all attempts at interpretation. 1877 HiiVs Led Welsh 
Philol. VI 272 Monuments in Ogam aie known only in the 
Biitish Isles Ibid 273 The continuous line mert-ly repie- 
sents the edge or ndge of the stones on which the Ogams 
are wntten. 

2 . An obscure mode of speaking used by the 
ancient Irish. 

1637 Connell Magcoghrgan tr Annals of Clmmacnoise 
(in O'Donovan), a d 1328 Moii>ih O'Gibelan, an excellent 
poet in Irish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the speech, 
which in Insh is called Ogham 1677 [ste iJ. 

3 atinh , as ogham alphabet, tnsenpHon, stone, 
1784 T. Asile Ortg Writing vi. 180 King Charles I 
corresponded with the Earl of Glamorgan when m Ii eland, 
in the Ogham cipher x8x4 Sloit Wav xwiii, Detecting 
the Oggam character upon the key-stones of a vault 1837 
G. Higgins Celtic Di’uids ax These were the Oglmm-heiih, 
the Ogham coll, and the Ogham-ci noth, which means Ogum- 
blanches x86x O'Curry Led, MIS, Materials 464 Monu- 
mental stones with Oghmin characters and woids x8. 
WiiiTiBY Stokes in Kh^s Led Welsh Phthl, iiZjj) 272 
Genuine Ogham Inscriptions exist both in Ii eland and Wales 
which present grammatical forms agreeing with those of the 
Gaulish linguistic monuments 

Ogliamic, ogamic (^'g^mik, ogscmik), a 
[f prec. + -10 ci. Ogmio ] Of or pertaining lo 
ogham; consisting of oghams. 

1876 SuuiVAN m Encycl Btit. V, 306/1 In the Book of 
Ballymote, compiled near the close of the 14th century, the 
different styles of Ogamic wriung and tlie value of tlie 
letters are explained, 1887 A thefmnm 6 Aug. 187/2 M atenal 
for Oghamic study. 

Ognen, o^en: see O^YE v. Oglme, obs. f. Own. 
Oght, -e, oat, obs. forms of Aught, Ought, 
Ogival (^ucIjijGrval, Jn'dgivill), a (jA). [f next 
+ -AL, 01 a. F. ogival (in J, Michelet 1835).] 
a. Having the form or outline of an ogive 
or pointed (‘ Gothic’) arch 
X84X BlacJnv Mag, XLIX 150 (tr, Michelet Hist France 
II. 666) In the ogival triangle, in the ogive, two lines are bent 
x868 Aihttueunt 25 July 112/3 They. .show. .how a fl.it- 
headed shot must penetrate an inclined plate better than a 
shot with an ogival head xiyxKAVnmo Subierr World 
xxm 260 Its roof is supported by an ogival vault or an arcli. 
1875 iVond, Phys Wot hi I, 11. 88 Black lines forming 
parabolic or ogival curves. x688 'Junes (weekly ed.l 30 Alar, 
8/3 [The ship has] ogival ends like the head of a Palliscr 
projectile. 1900 Bnt. Med Triih la May 1x56 With regard 
to the iiead of the bullet, the wliioh offers. .least re- 
sistance IS that known as ogival, which means that the curve 
is part of the circle, the radius of which is equal to two 
diameters of the base of the bullet. 

D Chaiactenzed by ogives or pointed arches. 
x8S5 ^ Labarie's Ilandlth, At is Mid, Ages v 235 The 
style of ogival architecture 1882 E. O'l kiNOVAN Men* Oasts 
1. XXV, 420 The peculiai ogival foiins of Persian and Sara- 
cenic architectui e rSpx Pali Mall G, Jo Dec 6/x The rise 
and growth of the Ogival-oi Gothic— style. 

c Comb , as ogival-cyhndi nal, -headed adjs, 

*868 Rep Miinit, War ia6 A solid steel Lhot .having 
mthei a cyhndnc,il or ogival-cjlindncal shape. Ibid, aOj 
The ogival headed shot does not rack like spheiical shot. 

B. sb An ogival head of a shot. 

189A Tunes a Aug, 3/6 Its ogival and point had been fused 
. as had been the case with the first shot 

Ogive (du d^aiy, (?ud59i*v). Arch, [a. F. ogive 
(140^8 in Goclef. Compl ), formerly d\.sQcegtve (1325), 
orgrue Ci 399 )» gW»«(I 469 )> osive, (14(53-3), 
ogive (1503); ol unceitam origin; it has been 
conjecturally refen ed to F. avge tiough ; to It., Sp., 
Pg. augs * the highest point ot any planet * (blorio), 
culmination, highest point, ad. Arab. auj 

(prop a term of Astrology or Astronomy) ; and to 
L. au^re to increase, augment (IJttrd).] 

1 . The diagonal groin or rib of a vault, two of 
which, cross each other at the centre. 

x6tx Cotgr , Branches ePangwes, branches ogiued ; or, 
limmes with ogiues. [See also Ogee i J 1737-4* Chambi rn 

CvcL fjtmjsr. a.- Kran. K<u» ......Ih ...U.. u 


other, is called the key, which is sometimes carved in form 
of a rose, or a cnl de lampe, 18^ Gwilt Encycl. Arch 
(1870) 23a O^e designated ongmally a diagonal band m 
groined vaulting formed by the intersection either of barrel 
vaults or of keel vaults, to both of which the terms tvMe en 


.0 , TTJ fcUi- iuav HUI.UW WoS 

Penius-Farsaidb, who composed . the abhabets of the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Latins | the BethluMon, and the 


in stucco iinitating itifirble, the ogivev which dared not soar, 
the rounded vaults condemned to the heavy majesty of the 
dome style, 

t2, (Seequots.) Qhs, 

(Tl^ expla^tionseems due to Cotgrave (who app. misunder* 
stwd the Fr. word, as no such sense appears in French 
mmtonan^ or authors). Bbuot who copied Cotgrave, a^ 

PhiUipswhopIagianzedBlouiit,alsoident{fyag^ 

[*6t* Augtve, an omue; a wreath, cirdet:, round 

W Blooht Gloesogr., Ogive or 
Ogee (FT.Angn/e a wreath, c^ct or itHind hand 

in Architecture. 1658 in Pbileus. 

tS. An ogee moulding, Obs. 

X703 T. N C/Ar C. Purchaser 2x4 0 .( 5 ., Ose& or 
Molding in i^ltecture. * 70 ^ PhxSts, 

MouUbg,*l 3 r«„*t.of 
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4 . A pointed (=‘ Gothic’) arch 
(Apparently SO called from the shape of the spaces between 
the ogives or nbs of a vault. ' As equivalent to a pointed 
arch, 0£^ve is merely the popular coniiTmation of an error com- 
mitted by the ignorance of some writers in the present [ipthj 
centuiy' Gwilt (1842-76) 233 ) 

1841 Blttchw Mag XLIX 150 [see OcjVALa,JL Ihtd. (tr, 
hlicnelet), The common aspiiation of lines which is the 
mystery of the oaive, is fieiment in India and Persia. 1851 
§33 It will he difficult to distinguish 
the Aiabinn ogives from those built under . Gothic in- 
fluence x^^FunVs Stand Diet fOgtve^ a pointed arch j 
hence, a window in the pointed style, Nation (NY) 
7 June 425/3 Ihe architects fredy mixed the two styles, 
at Laon sandwiching two stories of round arches between 
the ogives on the ground floor and those in the clerestory 

6. attiib and Conib,^ as ogive window \ ogivt'^ 
windowed adj. 

1843 Basham IngoL Leg iBlas 6 hemeFs fFant,, The large 
ogive window that lighted the nail x88a E 0*Donovan 
Mero Oasis I ii 28 The houses of the genuine ogive- 
windowed, flat-roofed Persian type. z8p8T Hardy VFessnx 
Poems 212 High halls with tracery And open ogive-work. 
Hence Ogived consisting of an ogive or 
ogives ; having the form of an ogive or ogee. 

x6ii [see Ogive j] x8a5 Petrie Eccl Arch Ireland 232 
Of the triangular or rather ogived label , an example is 
found over a doorway of a temple on a com of the Emperor 
Licinius, 

Ogle (dh g’l), sb 1 [f, the vb or cognate with it ] 

1 . An eye, nsnally//. the eyes. Orig Vagabond? 
cant\ in early 19 th c. in Pugihsitc slangs etc 

a Tjoo B, E, t>icL Cant Crew s v Ogitngf The Gentry- 
mort has rum Ogles, that Lady has charming black Eyes. 
JWS E Ward Hud Rediv (1708) I vi ix, He rowl’d his 
Ogles withaGraceBecomingsoazealous Face Z7Z1— 

I 348 Turning up his Ogles tow'rd The Shining Heavens, 
in a Passion. 18x9 Moore Tom Cnbh's Move. App. il 51 
Round and ogles flew the frequent fist. x8ao Sjioritng 
Mag VI 80 The mtter got a small taste over his left ogle. 
1853 * CuTHBERT Bede ' Verdant Green n. iv, That’ll raise 
a tidy mouse on your ogle, my lad 

2 . An amorous, languishing, or coquettish glance; 
an ocular invitation to advances. 

171X Addison S^eci No 46 r 8, I have .brought over 
with me a new flying Ogle fitfor the King. 1775 JDaoenanfs 
Man's the Master v. 65 Her ogles dart this way 1823 Byron 
Juan VI lx, If fond of a chance ogle at her glass, *1 was like 
the fawn, which, in the lake displayed, Beholds her own shy, 
shadowy image pass 1851 1hackckay.£'m^ Afw// 11 (1876) 
189 You see him delivei mg a killing ogle along with ms 
scented billet 1882 Mrs Edwardes Ballroom Repentance 
1 20 Enduung alike her wrong notes and her ogles 
t Ogle, sbJ^ Her, Obs PI 5 oglys. [Origin un- 
known : the sense is the same as that of Oobess^ ] 
A lepiesentation of a cannon-ball as a beanng 
i486 Bk St AlbanSi Her, B ivb, Oglys be calde in armys 
gonestonys. 

Ogle (^“*g’l), V, Also 8 angle, oagle. [Ap- 
peared late m 17th c., as a cant woid, app from 
Du. or LG.: cf. LG oegeln^ freq. of oegen to 
look at (Bremisches Wbch 1767), Ger. augeln 
to ogle, to leer, freq, or dim, of augen to look 
about, to eye, f, auge eye. Cf, also early mod,Da. 
or Flem cogheler^ oegJteler flatterer (Kilian) ; and 
for the sense the Du. oogen to direct or cast the 
eyes, in Hexham (1660) 'to cast sheepes eyes 
upon one, or to aime or take a mark by the Eyes*, 
f oogtyt,] 

1 . intr To cast amorous, coquettish, or insinuat- 
ingly familiar glances 

1682-87 [see Ogling vbl sd 1 . c t€S$Roxb. Ball (1885) V. 
567 Wilt thou still spaikle in the Box, And ogle in the 
Ring? 17x3 Lady M W Montagu Leit^ to Miss Wortlep 
Nov (1887) I 83 He sighs and ogles so, that it would do 
vour heart good to see him. 17x9 D’lTnFEV PiUs L 256 
Here is one can Oagle finely 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
Tan , I was watched the whole evening, but the comj^y 
Behaved extremely well, for they only ogled I x886 Fern 
Master of Ceiem lu, Her sister ogled and smiled, and 
unirked under her paint and diamonds. 

b. irons. To turn or bring by ogling 
17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull in iii. He would ogle you the 
outside of his eye inward, and the white upwaid /xx8x4 
Manauonngi m New BriU Theatte II. iig, I might ogle 
mwelf blind, before I should get a kind look from her. 

2 . tians. To eye with amorous, admiring, or 
insinuating glances ; to 'make eyes' at. 

17x1 Addison Sped No, 8 f 7 As soon as the Minuet was 
over, we ogled one another through our Masques X7J51 
Lady M W, Montagu Town Eclogues i. The pnnce is 
ogled, some the King pursue, But your Roxana only 
follows You. 1840 Dickens Old C Shop xxxiii, ' Is that 
my Sally?', croaked the dwarf ogling the fair Miss Brass. 

— Mat t Chuz iv, Mr Ti^g ogled the three Miss 
Chuzzlewits with the least admixture of banter in his 
admiration. 

3 To keep one's eyes upon ; to eye, to look at. 

182a W Irving I 150 There was a portly parson, 

whom I observed ogling several mouldy writers through an 
eye glass. 1833 M Scott Tom Cringle (Farmer), She 
first ogled the supevscnption, and then the seal, very 
ominously. xSpx Clark Russell My Shipmate Louise 67 
He stood ogling the wreck throimh his binocular. 

Ogler (dtt’gbi), [-erI.J One who ogles. 

* 1692 Southernd Wives Excuse Prol , To the Ladies,who 
must sit it out, To hear us prate, and see the Oglers snoot. 


Ogli, oglie, ohs. forms of Ugly. 

Ogling (^a'gliq), vbl sb, [f Ogle v + -ingI ] 
The action of the verb Ogle; the throwing of 
amorous, languishing, or insinuating glances. 

x68a Shadwell Tegue 0 Divelly 11 Epil (1691) 80 They say 
their Wives learn ogling in the Pit [side note, A foohsh 
Word among the Canters for glancing], ^1700 B £. Diet 
Cant Crew, Ogling^ casting a sheep’s Eye at Handsora 
Women 1709 Hickes Lei to Charlett js Jan (Bod! 
Ballard MS XII. 109), As for Aughng. .1 only used it, as a 
•word which signifies to eye or look with a fixed eye 17^ 
Burke Regie. Pence i Wks. VIII 106 It was not enough, 
that the speech from the throne .. threw out oglings and 

f iances of tenderness 1878 E Jfnkins Haverholme 99 
f dining, and ogling, and flattering could have saved a 
party, the Whigs would now have been in the ascendant, 
b. aitrib, and Comb* 

1687 Congrfve Old Bach ni. iv, A penal mourning for the 
oglii^ offences of bis youth. X71X Addison Sped, No 46 
? 8 Being thus qualified, I intend, by the Advice of my 
Fnends, to set up for an Oglmg-Master. 

O'gliug, ppl a, [f. as prec + -ING 2.] That 
ogles ; casting amorous or admiring looks 
a X7ii Ld Halifax On Countess Dowager of——~ 6 Have 
at the heart of every ogling beau 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
6*^ x8o The ogling, well-shod lady with her troop of girls. 
Oglio, obs. foim of Olio 
t Oglog^Tchial, a, Obs rare~“'^ Errou for Olu 
garchial^ from Oligaboht So + OglogaTcluaii a. 

x6oo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 329 Intende they [the 
J esuits] a Democracy or an Anstocracy, or an Oglogarchial ? 
or what kind of gouemment is intended by them? Ihtd 
234 The ecclesiasticall state in Scotland, their grounds, 
rules and principles of their goiiemnient Oglogerchiao. 

Ogmic (p gmik), a. [f. Ogam, Ogham + -iG.] 
= Oghamic. 

*874-7 Led Welsh Philol vi. 286 The Ogmic monu- 
I ments in our island are not confined to the West, for others 
are known m Scotland x88a R. C. Maclacan Scot Myths 
35 The inventors of the Ogmic called each letter by the 
name of a different plant. 1893 Prof Kirkpatrick m ScoiS’ 
man 14 Apr 7/5 A province that he [Prof. Rh^j had made 
peculiarly his own was Ogmic Epimphy 
f Ogra’nt, a Obs, raje-K [app. for agrant\ 
cf. Agraunte V. and AF, agraunier, ONF. ag- 
raanter * OF, acreanter to promise, assure, 
guarantee, grant, agree, consent (Godef.) The 
form of the Eng word is not easy to understand, 
unless It be short for ogt anted pa.pple, which 
again makes the sense (hflicult.] ? Agreed, con- 
sentient 

CX330 R Brunne Chron (1810) 51 Harald .To be 
kyng & hede J?® was wele^ogrant 
-ography: the verbal element -geapht, pre- 
cede by the connective -i?-, belonging to the prec. 
element (see -0 suffix 3) , applied to a bran^ of 
knowledge the name of which ends m this, as 
biography, geography, hydrography 
1828 First Bookj Ntnfs Coll, 15 Your 'ologies and 
'ogr^hies as studies in a College 
t Ograve. Obs, rare. Epithet of a variety of 
wheat ; see quot 

16x6 Surfl. & Markh Country Forme 543 The next 
[wheat] IS small Pollaid, which loves an indifferent earth. . 
Ihen (Dgraue wheat, which loueth ame well mixt soyle 

Ogre Also 8 liogre. [a-F (first 

used by Perrault in his Contes, 1697) 

The alleged instance of 1527 w Hate -Darm. is an error. 

It has been suggested that Pen aultmay have formed ogre on 
an It dial *ogro for *orgo = It 01 co demon, monster, from 
L Otcus, Hades, the god of the iafernal regions, Pluto 
The OSp reprs of Orcus were htterco (Percivall), huergo, 
uergo (Diez) , Mod,Sp. ogro * ogre ’ is from Fr. (Conjecture 


cott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 418 The sweet 
and tender style of Oglers. 1647 Le Fano T* OBrten azo 
The most conspicuous ogler at court 


has tried to see in ogre the ethnic name Ugri, Uugri, Ongri, 
applied by early writers to the Hungarians or Magyars see 
Ugrian But this is historically baseless )] 

In folk-lore and fairy tales, A man-eating 
monster, usually represented as a hideous giant ; 
hence, A man likened to such a monster in appear- 
ance or character 

17x3 tr, Arabian Nights! 78 He perceivM that the Lady 
was a Hogress, V^fe to one of those Savage Demons call’a 
Hogt es, who stay m remote places, and make use of a 
thousand wiles to surprize and devour Passengers [So ed 
1783 1 1786 tr Beckford's Vatheh{i^S) 27 With the grin of 
an ogre 1830 Scott Demonol m. 116 Some doting ogre 
of a fairy tale. 1844 Dickens Mart Chuz. ix, ‘He's the 
most hideous, goggle-eyed creature, quite an ogre’, 1854 
Old Story-Teller, Hop'd -viy - 1 humb She warned them 

that they were in the house of an ogre, who especially 
delighted in eating young children. 

fig x8|o Kingsley Loche x, Irresponsibility of em- 
ployers, slavery of the employed, that is the system they 
represent , .Why, it is the very ogre that is eating us all up 
b. attnb, and Comh.^ as ogre-king^ -land, etc. 
1846 R. Bell Life Canning viu. 215 Headed by the giant 
West India Interest, and followed by all the other ogre- 
monopolies. 1835 J* H* Planch6 tr. C less d* A ulnofs Fairy 
T, Bee ^ Orange Tree (1858) 183 It is the custom in 
Ogreland, that the Ogre, Oras, and the young Ogres, 
always sleep m their fine gold crowns., tfingxio, Lytton 
Wanderer (ed a) a88 , 1 was lately wed With a diamond nng 
to an Ogre king. , v t i. 

Hence Ogzeism m), the character or 

practices of ogres. 

Ogreisli, 

OGBm+ -KBfl.J Resembling, or cbaractenstic of, 
an ogre.^ 

i 9 Sa <Dick 8 Ns Bleak Ho. II. hi. 4*^ 'TheS® ^ Ogreish 


kind of jocularity in Grandfather Smallweed to-day 1864 
G Dycb Bella Donna II. 105, I know that 1 am a rude 
ogrish fellow* 1867 O W. Holmes Guardian Angel xxv 
(iSgr) 306 He glared at it m a dreadfully ogreish way. 
Hence 0 greislily adv., in an ogreish manner 
x^tHarfer*sMag June7t/i A great distorted silhouette 
appeared upon the wall, leaning ogreishly over the pillow 
O^ess 1 (dtt gres) Also 8 hogrese. [a. F, 
ogresse, fern, of o^e : see -ESS 1 .] A female ogre 
X7X3 [see Ogre] X789 Gibbon Auiobtag. (1854) 6 Three 
Ogresses, or female cannibals 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
ix, Like some fair ogress who had seta trap and was watching 
for a rubble from a plump young traveller. 

Ogress K Her. Also 8 aggress [Origin un- 
known . the sense is the same as in Ogle sbA ; but 
it IS difficult to find a formal relation between them .] 
A 'roundel sable*, i.e. a blati circular spot on 
a shield, supposed to represent a cannon-ball : called 
also a pellet. 

XS7» Bossewell Amtorie n. 37 b, Beareth Verte, fine 
Fermauixz in Crosse D Or, a Border d‘ Argent, charged with 
eigh t Ogresses or, after the French blazon, ‘ Qgresde de huti 
pieces X678 Phillips^ (ed 4), Ogresses [ed. 1706 or Agreaes], 
certain round figures in Heialdry resembling Pellets, always 
of a black colour x6w Land, Gaz No 2535/4 A Fesse 
Argent between Estoues charged with 3 Ogresses 17^ 


also called Pellets and Gmestones x88a Cu&sans Her. (ed. 
2) IV. 73 Ihe Pellet, or Ogress 
II Ogrillon (ogrf'yon). nonce-wd. [f, Ogbe+Ff. 
stiff, -tllon, in viotmlkn^ nignllm, oisillon.^ etc] 
A little ogre. 

x86o Thackeray Round, Papers xv (1863) 235 What., 
brutal behaviour to his children, who, though ognllons, are 
children I 

Ogrufe : see Groop. 

Ogtiem, Ogum, var. Ochieen, Ogham, 
O^gian (^^dgi dgian), a. [f. L. Ogygitts, Gr. 
flydytoy (f, personal name’^Hynyos, 'flytJyj/s) + -an.} 
Of or pertaining to the mythical Attic or Boeotian 
king Ogyges ; of obscure antiquity ; of great age 
Ogygian deluge, a famous flood said to have taken ^ace 
in the reign of O^ges 

X843 Horne Onon i iii 148 He .wished the Ogygian 
deluge were returned. 1858 Hogg Ltfi Shelley I. iv. 139 
Sir Bysshe being Ogygian, gouty, and bedridden. 

Ogyl, vanant of Ogglb v., to shake. 

tt), lilt, {sb ) [Another spelling of 0 int,, 
prob, intended to express a longer or stronger 
sound] An exclamation expressing emotion of 
various kinds; formerly often used in all positions 
in which 0 IS now moie usual ; now chiefly used 
when the exclamation is detached from what fol- 
lows, and esp as a cry of pam or terror, or in 
expression of shame, denslve astonishment, or dis- 
appiobation, in which case it is often repeated as 
Oh/ oh! 

axsgP Hall Chron , Edrv IV 331 b, Oh Lorde, Oh sainct 
George, have you thus doen in deede? 1552 Huloet, Oh, 
a voyce of an exceadynge disdeynynge, reioycinge, or 
sorowynge atgi^ Udall Royster D iv viii (Arb.) 78 Oh 
bones, thou hittest me, 1^5 Tract in Strype Eccl Mem 
(1721) 111 . App xliv. 124 Oh 1 •what a heinous work is this 
in the Sight of God. lotd, Oh 1 what damnable beasts are 
these x6^ Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 249 Oh for that 
cloud of black wrath and fury of the indignation of the 
Lord 1653 Walton Angler iv 105 Oh me he has broke 
all, theie’s naif a line and a good hook lost X707 Watts 
Hymn * There is a land of pure delight ’ v, Oh 1 could we 
make our doubts remove. X71X Steele Sped. No. 146 f 3 
Oh how glorious is the old A^ of that great Man. X798 
Coleridge Anc Mar iv. ix, But oh t more honible than 
that Is the curse m a dead man's eye I Ibid, v i, Oh sleep 1 
It IS a gentle thing 1820 Byron Mar Fal ii i. 454 But 
never moie— oh ' never, never more, shall Sweet Quiet shed 
her sunset 1 1843 Hood Song of Shirt iv, Oh^ Men, with 
Sisters dear 1 On, Men, with Motheis and Wives 1 1875 

J owETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 52 And Oh 1 let me put another case, 
said 

B. sb The interjection or exclamation Oh^ as 
a name for itself. So Oh dear, Ok jU, etc. 
x^ More Cmf agst. Ttib iii, x. (1847) 223 He fet a long 
sign with an oh ! from the bottom of his breast. 1507 
Middleton Wisdom of Solomon xi. 14 God sent sad Ohs 
for shadows of lament ryzx Steele Sped, No. 154 ? 2 He 
was reproved, perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan, or an Oh 
Fy I 17x2 Ibid No, 400 p 4 An Interjection, an Ah, or 
an Oh, at some little Hazard m moving or making a Step, 
x8ao W. Tooke tr, Lucian I, 386 Never-ending ohs and 
ahs. x85a Dar^n in Life ^ Lett. (1887) I. 384 Oh 1 the 
professions; oh I the gold; and ohl the French^these 
three oh’s all rank as dreadful bugbears. 

Hence Oli v tntr., to exclaim * Oh ! * trans. to 
greet with ' Oh ? ’ Also Oh-oh v, 

1833 R, H. Froude in Rem. (1838) 1 . 321 People would , 

‘ Oh I oh I ’ Ibid. 323 There is no chance of its being ‘ Oh, 
oh I ’-ed. 1848 Newman Loss d* Gam n, xix. (1876) 320 It 
is very wdl for secular historians to give up a tradition and 
for a generation to oh-oh it; but the Church cannot do so. 
xS^Djckens L, Domt i. xxxiv, All their heanng, and 
ohii^ and cheering. 

On, ohezi, obs. forms of Owe z^, 

(^tu). [Ger«,B: Aam.] An obsolete 
German liquid measure equivalent to from 30 to 
36 gallons according to the locality. 
xSgz Longf. Geld. Leg. iv. Cemtent Hirschau, It comes 
from Bacbarach on the Rhine ..And costs some hundred 
fionns the ohm [rime Rome]. 
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Olim^ Ekcir, [From the name of the 

German physicist Georg Simon Ohm (1787-1854), 
who detemuned mathematically the law of the 
flow of electricity {Ohn^s law)^ The unit of 
electrical resistance : see quots. 

*It ivas iii this country that the teim “ohmad” or 
"ohm”, suggested by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer 
Clark at the meeting of the British Association in Wan 
Chester m 1861, hist came into use as the name of a decimal 
multiple of the absolute unit of resistance convenient for 
mactical purposes. At the Congress of Electricians in 
Pans m x88i, the Ohm was unanimously adopted as an 
international standard Nature 14 Feb. 1889, 368/2 

2870 F. L. Pope Blectr, TeL 111. (1872) 25 The Ohm .is 
equivalent to about ^ of a mile of galvanized No. 9 iron 
wire. 1876 pREECE & SiVEWRiGHT Telegia^hy 5 It is con- 
venient to use a symbol to represent the ohm as we use ° to 
represent degrees, and ^ minutes The symbol used by us is 
<0, the Greek eimga. Thus we say that the lesistance of a 
wire between liOndon and Birmingham is isoow 2892 Ghss 
Ekcir* Term in Lightning Suppl., The Ohm is the 

lesistance of a column of mercury of a constant section of 
one square milUmette and of a length of 206 3 centimetres, 
at the tenj^peiature of melting ice. 

Hence 01i*mad » Oh&i ; Olun-a'minetsr, an 
instniment for measuring electrical current and 
resistance, a combination of an ammeter and an 
ohmmeter; Oliinio a , pertaining to or measured 
by the ohm; Oli'nuneter, an instrument /or 
measuring electrical resistance in ohms. 

1866 R. M. Ferguson Ehctr 252 This is called the B, A. 
Unit of resistance 1864, or an Ohmad. 2889 EUctr, Rev, 
II Oct. 4x2 At present Dr. Fleming and a few others talk 
of * ohmic ' resistance, to distinguish resistance from the rela- 
tion between the back electromotive force and the current. 
1891 * Electrician" Prtmer No. 22, 8 0 /immeters indicate the 
ratio of the pressure between the ends of a conductor to the 
current pacing through that conductor. 

Ohn, Sc. dial. var. of On- = «»-, without. 

Olio (dajhJa*), tnl. Also as two woids O ho, Oh 
ho, etc ; also 4 O how, [See Ho rntX 5.] An 
exclamation expressing surprise, taunting, exulta- 
tion, etc,; m quot, 1369 as a sbout to arouse 
a sleeper. (Cf, Ho 

*3 Cursor M, xaiag (Gbtt.) ‘ 0 ho ! ’ alle ban gan Jial cri, 
‘Qua herd euer sua grett ferliT 1:1369 Chaucer JDeihe 
Eiaunche 179 This messager cried 0 how, a-wake anoon 
^2460 Towneley MysU vm, 28 O, ho) this is a wonderfull 
thyng to Witt, 2602 Shaks. 7 >vfeU IT* iii. iv. 71 Oh ho, do 
you come neere me now, 2610 — Tenip, i, 11. 349 Oh ho, 
Oh ho, would't had bene done. 1778 Mad. DArblay Diary 
a6 Aug , 0 ho, this is a good hearing 1 1838 Dickens O* 
Twist 11, * Oho I we are the fellows to set tius to rights 

Ohone (duhdu n), in£, (jd.) Forms : 5 oohane, 
7 oh hone, O hoan, 7- O hone, 8- ohon, 
9- oohone, ohone, [a. Gael and Ir. ocUin^ ob 1 
alas I Often erroneously analysed, as if it con- 
tained the Eng. 0 1] A Scottish and Irish exclama- 
tion of lamentation. 


C2480 Henryson Test* Cres* 542 Ochane! Now is mj 
breist unth stormy stoundis stad, cx6o4 I. C. E^igr, it 
S haks, Cent* ofPrmse (1879) ^3 He that made the Ballads 
of oh hone. 2622 Burton Anat* Mel* n 111. v. (1651) 341 
Holding O Hone, as those Irish women. 1685 Whtgi 
Lavient^n Roxh ^«/^.(288s) V. S34 What have the Whigs 
to say r Ohone i 0 hone I Tories have got the day; Ohone I 
9 Ramsay Elegy % CowJ>er 1, John Cowper 'a 

dead^Ohqn 1 Ohon I 2802 Scott Glenhnlas 1, ‘ 0 hone 
in 9 ® r®* ^ pride of Albm's line is o'er, 

miet O hone a rte signifies—* Alas for the prince, or chief’, 
28x6 — Anhg* xx, Ohon I it’s an ill feight whar he that wins 
has the vrarst o't, 
b. as^A 


rtxdfo Butler ie«;/. Ct7C9) I. 280 The Members *n 
p^ted the Oh-hones Of his Wild Irish and chromati 
Tones. 2835 KiirospY M^siw* Mo l xi, They could no) 
plainly the Ochone, Ochonone , of some wild womar 
O-noy, variant of Ahoy, call used in liaibng. 
2885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon*s Mines (x88o) 228 A 
he struck he shouted * 0-hoy I 0-hoy I’ like his Beiserki 
loieiatners 


Oht, Olite, obs forms of AuaHT, Ougho!. 
Ob yea ; see Oyez. 


Oioonomicalt obs, form of Economical, 

-Old (oid, <?,id), sujix, ad. mod L. -cm, Gt* 
-ostoijs, 1, e. -0- of prec. element or connective + 
‘having the form or likeness of ^ ‘like’, f, 
tiSos form; cf. L. -t-formts : see -yorm. (A parallel 
Gr, formative was • see -ode.) Examples : 
altiXLroii^iis (af/iarcbSi^s) ‘like blood, of the appear- 
ance of blood, hsematoid’ ; di/6p(uiroet6i^r ‘of human 
form, manlike, anthropoid’ In other mod, langs , 
as in Gr, and_L., the 0 and * make distinct syllables 
\}^mthrUpoides, T* anthrc^ide, Ger, anthropoid ) ; 
in Eng, also, some pronounce (senkrdn'pupd), but 
tue prevalent pronunciation of the suffix (and in 
many words, as alkaloid, asteroid* the only one) is 
with the diphthong (01) as in void* 

Extensively used in scientific terms, taken from 
Greek prototypes, or formed on Gr. (rarely L.) 
words, pese are primarily adjs with the sense 
‘having the form or nature of, resembling, allied to * ; 
but also (as sometimes in Gr.) sbs., in the sense 
of ‘ something having the form or appearance of, 
something related or alhed in structure, but not 
identical . The sbs, are esp. numerous in Mathe- 


matics, where, in imitation of rhomboid (Gr 
/$ojLij 9 o«S]}s approaching a lozenge (pSft^os) in 
shape, a rhomboid) and trapezoid (Gr. rpatrefociJ^j 
having somewhat of the foim of a table (rpdireCa)), 
the suffix has been used to form the names of many 
geometrical figures 

Examples*— (^) Anat adenoid, arachnoid^ arytenoid, 
coracoid, hyoid, stpimd, thyroid, Zool. aviceboid, anthro- 
poid, cancroid, crimid, echinetd, hydtoid, ichthyoid, inedti- 
sold, stmtoui*, Bot. ovoid, scorpioid 
(sbs.) Math cardtoid, cycloid, ellipsoid, hyperboloid* rhom- 
boid, spheroid, tiapezoid, Astron asteroid, planetoid, 
Chem albuminoid, alkcUoid, anqflotd, coUoui, crystalloid, 
metalloid^ selenotd, Bot aroia, fttcoid, rkisotd\ Zool 
zootdi Min. amygdaloid* 

The mod L. -oidct, -oidea, -oldest, -otdei, -oideus 
(Eng. -otdeous), are denvatives of -oides, -aid, 
-oldal. When the form m -oid is a sb., an adj. is 
formed in -oidal (see -al), as conctmdal, cycloidal, 
rhomhoidal, trapezoidal, so alkalotdal^ asteroidal, 
fucotdal^ etc 

Oldematous, variant of (Edehatous. 


II Oidium {oii clu^m). Dot. [mod L , f, Gr. <p 6 v 
egg+-t8tov dim. suffix.] A foimer genus of para- 
sitic fungi, compnsmg species now regarded as the 
conidial stage of various fungi of the family Ery- 
siphese , they cause vaiious diseases of plants, and 
of the human subject spec* The species Oidttm 
Titckert {Erysiphe Tuckert), or the disease of the 
vine produced by this , grape mildew, 

2837 Blrkeley Cryplog Bot §318(1*) It has already been 
shown that these supposed species of oidium ai e not true 
moulds, but merely states of different species of erysiphe 
2839 limes 30 Sept 8/3 The late rain has favoured the 
gtowth of the grapes which escaped the oidium and the 
hail 2868 R^* U S* Commissioner Agnc* {i86d 571 The 
sulphur cure for the otdiutn, the most formidable disease 
that attacks the vine 2882 ContemP* Rev* Dec 956 The 
wet and sunless summer had brought on the oidtum. 

Oier, Oies, -ez, obs, ff. Oyer, Oyez. 

Oignement, obs form of Ointment. 

Oigopaid, variant of CEqopsid. 

Oikdst^ Oikoid, variant of (Ecist, CEooid, 

Oil (oil), sb^ Forms* see below See also 
Ele sh, [Early ME. oh, ohe, oyU, oik, a. ONF. 
ohe, OF I2thc oile, otlle, 13th c. oele, utlU^ 
15th c oyle, hmlle, i6th c. hmle (orig, masc ), 
in Fr, dial, oh, eule, Pr ol, Sp, and It. oho (It, 
formerly ogho):^!. oleum oil, olive oil; cf olea 
olive. The OE. word was Ele, earlier ale 
a=OHG oh, Ger, ol, ad.L oliunt, oleum ; this was 
superseded in 12-1 3th c, hy the Fr, word in two 
types, a, oh(e, / 3 . ozle, and their later reprs. (some 
of these perh. influenced by later F. (h)uile)* The 
o. forms after 13th c. weie only northern and esp 
Sc,, where ulyie, tiillie (ii*li) still survives. The 
13th c. eolt, eohe (see Ele), eoih, connect the OE. 
and F. types] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 


— - T — n U D V'' »jv*j tjb, 

g oly, oyly, ole ; Se. 6 Olye, oTey, oulie, vlyf e 
vUy, 6-9 ulye, 8 uljie, 8-9 ulyio, ooUe, uley. 

c XM, Lamit H*m 79 An helendis Mon . . wesch hi 
wunden mid wine and smerede mid oil, ct»$o Gen, JJ* Ez 
2438 He ben smered . Wift crisme and ohe. c 2440 Promt 
Parp, 363/2 Oly, or ori, clemn 2483 CM Angl. 259/ 
pie, oleum* 2300-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 48 The vl- 
biwtit out, 25x3 Douglas AEnets vi. iv. 37 The fat olii 
\ed 2353 olye] did he Jet 2536 Bellemden Cron* SeOi, (1821 
I Ane fontane,,quhair stremis of oulie spnngi 

ithandlie 2349 Compl Scot, xix. 161 Thc,,vlye makkis th 
fyir mmr bold. 236B Eannatyne MS* (Huntenan Club) 39, 
bum of vlly spewib ane quairt 2722 Ramsay Thi ee Bonnet 
n.S7Wi language glibe as oolie. ai774FERGu&soN 
a («45) 39 Ihe barber .straikit it wi’ ul2ie[a= uhie] 
28x6 Scott Aniig* x, Would ye creeshhts bonny brown nai 
wi your nasty ulyie? 2838 M. Portcous Souier johnny 3 
Outowre the ulye, midnicht late. 2858 Ramsay Reum 
Ser I (i860) a6i The uley-pot, or uley cruse. 

&* 3 eoile, 3-7 oyle, 3-8 oyl, 4-7 oUe, (4 rule 
oyel, 4-5 oyUe, oiUe, 5 oel, hoyle, 6 EuiU), 4 
7- oil, (9 vulgar and dial ile). 


*'* ““r one, rmrj oy 

2386 Chaucer hTnt s T. 2203 Who wrasth 


« Ol ouue. 14W iSARL Rivers (Caxton) Dicies • 

Catj^b, For yolJd and caandelles, llnd*. For youlL 

B. BigniAoatioa, 

Slaving the following qharacte 
(or most of them) : viz. those of being liquid 
ordinary temperatures, of a viscid consistence m 


characteristic smooth and sticky (unctuous) feel, 
lighter than water and insoluble in it, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, inflammable, chemically neutral. 

a. without or ; in early use almost always 

K Olive-oil 

0 2x^5 [see A a]. 0:2300 E*E Psalter xxii[i ] 5 pou fatted 
in oh mi heved yhit CX303 Land 0/ Lokaygne 46 in 
E* E* P* (1862) iS7 per bep riuers. Of oile, melk, honi and 
wine. CX400 Maundcv (Koxb)ii 6 He wald send him of 
)>e oile of be tree of mercy 2348-9 (Mai ) Bk Com Prayer, 
Visit Sick, As With this visible oyle thy body outwardly is 
annoynted. 2649 Jer Taylor ii.Disc.viii 84lhe 

five foolish viigins..begd oyle 2732 Humc Pol Disc in, 
42 Tis the oil which rendeis the motion of the wheel more 
smooth and easy x868 Browning A* Bk, iv. 73 [They] 
spend their Own oil in feeding their own lamp. 

Tb With an and pi*, indicating a particular kind 
or different kinds. 

The oils constitute a very large group of natural sub- 
stances, of animal, vegetable, or mineral ongin. They are 
divided into three classes (1) Fatty or fixed oils (see Fativ 
6, Fixed 4 c), of animal or vegetable origin, which (m 
common with fats) are chemically tiiglycenUes of fatty 
acids, and produce n permanent greasy stain on paper, etc , 
these aie subdivided into drying oils, winch by exposure to 
air absorb oxygen and thicken into varnishes, and non- 
diytng oils, which by exposure ferment and become rancid ; 
they are used as lubricants, as liiuminants, in making soap, 
and for various other purposes (2) Essential or volatile 
oils (see Essential a. $ b), chiefly of vegetable (sometimes 
of animal) origin, which are acrid and limpid, and foim the 
chniacteristic odoriferous principles of plants, etc. ; chemi- 
cally, they are hydrocaibons, or mixtures of hydrocarbons 
with lesins, etc. , they aic extensively used in medicine and 
perfumery, and m some cases in the arts {3) Mineral oils, 
which are chemically mixtures of hydrocarbons, and are 
used chiefly as illuminants. 

2398 Trcvisa Baf ih De P, R* xvii, cxii. (MS. I^odl,) If 217/3 
Many dtuers oile is pressedde oute of many diuers pingeb 
and some oile ib semple , as oile of olife, oile of nottes, oile 
of popie and some oile is medled and compowned. 2652 
CuLPBi'PCR Eng* Physic 3 Used outwardly as an Oyl or 
Oyntment. 2695 W Halifax in Phil* Irons* 100 Perhaps 
he distributed among them Sweet Oyk, to be used in or 
after their Bathings. 2732 ARnuTiwor Rules of Diet 261. 
1742 in (1882) XXVI 620 An oyle extracted from 

a mntyrock for the cure of iheumatick..and other cases. 
2B75 urds Did Arts HI. 456 Essential oils are not 
greasy to the touch, like the fat oils. 2892 Mohi ey 8c 
Muir JVattd Diet, Chem, III. 637/2 Oil*, are baid to lie 
* fixed ' when they cannot lie distilled either alone or with 
steam without undergoing decomposition ; oils that can be 
so distilled being termed volatile or essential oils... Fatly 
oils that absoib oxygen fiom the air, and thub become 
slowly converted into varnishes are termed drying oilb, e.g. 
linseed, harel nut, hemp, and poppy oils. Drying oub 
contain glycerides of linoleic and similar unbaturated acids. 

c. jffoly oil; oil used in religious or sacred ntes, 
as the anointing of priests or kings, chnsro, ex- 
treme unction, etc, 

exRos St* Kaihemne 301 in E, R* P. (2862) 98 Of hire 
tumbe Jjer vrne> jut holi oyllc. 2382 Wyclie Hum* xxxv. 25 
The greet preest that withhooli oyle !•» anoynt 2559 Mirr, 
Mag,, /fen, VI, v, When a crown m cradel made me king 
with oyle of holy ihoumbe. 1613 Shaks. Men, VII /, iv, i, 
88 She had all the Royall makings of a Queene j As holy 
Oyle, Edward Confessors Crowne. 2885 Caih, Du t, (ed. 3) 
404/2 Since the seventh century the holy oils, formerly con- 
secrated at any time, have been blessed by the bishop m the 
Mass of this day [Maundy Thursday}. 

t d. Old Chem One of the five supposed * piin- 
ciples ' of bodies Obs* 

1706 Philips s. y., Among Chymists, Oil or Sulphur is 
one of the five Principles of their Ai t, being a lubtil, fat 
Sub^ance, capable of taking fire, which usually arises after 
the Spuit, 2727-42 Chambers Cyel, s,v. Elements, The 
four principles, *^lt, oil, water, and earth, are always found 
in all plants. Ibid & v. Principle, Ihc chymists make five 
principles, three whereof are called active principles., such 
as salt; sulphur or oil, and mercury or spirit., .I be two 
p^i\^ pnnciples , are phlegm and caput mortunm* 

2 , In the names of the various kinds, unlimited 
in number • a denoted by oil i^with the name of 
the source (plant, animal, etc.), or sometimes of a 
person, as otl of almonds, amber, ben, cade, dtll, 
eucalyptus, fennel, geranium, jumper, lavender, 
cX^,e\.ii*,otlofMaUniok{^e^C!pxcPL* iBfn),oUofscor^ 
pions, otl of philosophers (see Philosopher). 

*398 T^isa Barth* De P* R* xvii. cxii, (MS. Bodl.) If 
217 b/x Oile of popie , is moste made of blacke popie bede. 
[See ^ 2 b J c 2^ Laufrands Cirurg. 32a Oile of rosi\ & 
pe selke of an cy, ben good berfore. 2352 Huloet, Oyle of 
almondcs, nteiopion, 2642 French DtsUil* Ul (2652; 7 i llicre 
will remam the true Oil or Essence of Antimony. 2662 K. 
Mathew Vnh Alch* § 8a 230 Anointing it with Oyl of 
Amber wd Oyl of Roses mixed together, 2742 Compl, Fam*- 
Pieceui 57 TakeOilorScorptons,andOilofBee 8 *wax. 2834 
Southey Doctor xxw, 1 . 336 Oil of swallows, procured by 
pounding twenty live swallows in a mortar with about as 
nmny diffjWMt herbs. x8^ T. Thomson Chem* Org- Bodies 
4^ Oil of Bitter Almonds may be obtained by distilling 
bitter almonds with water. 2830 Daublny Atomic The* x. 

^ 345 A neutral sulphate of oxide of ethyle, commonly 

^icd oil of Mine. 2862 Holme tr. Moouin^Tandon n. iir 65 
Anuiml ..infused m .. Si^raion (Oil of 
Matthiole^ 2870 J. Power Jfandybk* ah* Bks* iiL45 Pieces 
of cotton impregnated with oil of cedar w of birch. *876 
Harley Mai* Me^ (e 4 6) 4x3 OU of Cade is a brown 
mwamMie tairy uqoid, with a strong acrid taste. 

D. The name of the source^ or other ddmin|^ 
word, preceding oil, as organ oil, brick oil, cod 
hver OU, coth^e^ o(l,Jish oil, linseed oil, olwe oil, 
etc., etc,, hair oil, salad oil, etc. (see these wotd«)| 
oil, any oil obtain^ firom an. animal body; 
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spec. DtppeVs animal oiiy an oil prepared by distilla- 
tion from slag's horns, etc. and used in medicine ; 
dead oil (see Dead D. 2) ; sweet oil = Olive-oil. 

1565 m Reg. Privy Ccufic. Sect I. 360 Twa barrell of 
nsche buill. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxiv (1887) 123 
Then were they oynted with sweete oyle 2766 Genii Mag 
Apr 171/1 The oil called Zaccheeus's oil| is expressed from, 
the fruit of a tree that is said to be of the hind which 
Zacchaeus climbed xSas Crabs Tecknol Diet ^ 
animal otl^ , so called from the chemist who first observed it 
X836-4X Brande Man Chan (ed. 5) 1133 Beech>xiut oil, the 
decorticated nuts of the beech-tree yield about 15 per cent, 
of oil resembling olive oil^ 1861 Hulme tr. Mognin> 
Tandon ii, in 188 Animal oil is produced in great abundance 
by the Whale and the Porpoise. 1883 Ftshenes Exhxb 
Caial (ed. 4) 160 Whale Oil, White and Black Porpoise 
Oil, Seal Oil, Sturgeon Oil, &c, 

0 raiely, with defining word following, as + oil 
castor = Castoe oil, f oil olive =* Olive-oil. 

1779 M. Cutler in ^Carr (1888) I 75 Making 

a screw to express ^oil castor [1309 Durham Acc Rolls 
^ j barello *oJei olive ] 1469 m llouseh Ord (1790) ro2 

Oyle olif for Lent. 1533 Coverdale Lev xxiv. 2 That 
they brynge pure oyle olyue beaten for hghtes *345 
Hoitingham Rec III 224 A pynt oyle Olyve. 1673 Phil. 
'J rans VIII. 6co2 That Aqua vita swims upon Oyl-olive. 

d. in partly-anglicized phrases from French; 
^ oil-de-bay {^hates) = oil of bay (oblained from 
the bay laurel); foil d*olive« O live-oil; f oil- 
de-rose, tr. L. oleum roseum. 

1343 Rates of Customs cj b, *Oyle debay the barrell con- 
teinynge c pounde i6ox Holland Pliny (1634) I. 434 
Some take the Bay berries only, and thereout presse oile-de- 
Bales. 1607 Tofsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 273 A Goose 
feather anointed with Oyl-de^bay, c 1400 Lanfroinds Cirurg. 
41 *Oile de oliue Jiat is noujt npe. 14x9 Liber A Ibus (Rolls) 
I 224 Karke de oille dolive. 1333 Lyndesay Saiyre 4057 
To mix. saiffrone with oyl-dohe. ax^sPovttKSLT Flyhng 
w Montgomerie 234 For thy feuer tsdee old-oly Mixt with 
a mouthfull of melancholy c x^ Pallad. on Jausb» yi. 2x3 
^Oilderose Me may baptize and name hit. 

3 . In figurative and allusive uses, 
a In allusion to the use of oil for anointing 
(ceremonial or medicinal), or for maintaining light 
or heat; esp m reference to 'smooth', e. soothing 
or flattering, words (see also b). 

c XJ90 S, Eng Leg, 1. 5/1^6 With Oyle of milce smeorien 
him a 1300 Cursor M. 955 pe oil o merci a 1340 H ampole 
Psalter cxxvii 4 Enoy nt wip oyl of chante. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serin. SeL W kb. II 38 Pis devocioun is pe oyle. 1382 — 
Ps xliv 8 [xlv 7] Theifore enoyntide thee God, thi God, 
with oile of glaanesse befor thi felawis 1528 Ptlgr. Perf 
(W. de W 1331) 154 Swete vncCTon of o>le of the holy 
goosb X33X Elyot Gov. iir, xxv, Two or three drops of the 
sweete oyle of remembraunce 1638 Skirley Mari. Soldier 
jiL ill, A little oyle of favour will secure thee agen, And 
make thee shine as bricht 1657 Trapp Comm yob xxix 25 
He had so fourbished me sword of Justice with the Oyle of 
Mercy iy8i in Hone Every-day Bh II 835 His wants 
are supplied by the oil of his ton^e 1877 G Dawson 
Prayers (1878) 46 When the oil of life has run out. 

•pb. Phr. To hold or bearttpotl. to use flatter^ 
mg speech, flatter. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III 447 A greet deel of hem 

hilde up lie kynges oyl [L. magna canvmanitum parte 
assentiente] 1390 Gower Con f. Ill 172 Frophetes false 
manye mo To here up oil, and alle tho AtTermen that which 
he hath told 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii x86 For 
braggynge and for bostynge and beringe vppon oilles. 

c. To add {put') oil to the firet flames^ etc. : to 
heighten or aggravate fury, passion, or the like ; 
to ‘ add fuel to the flame'. 

a 1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 820 There were also certaine 
other malicious and busye jiersones who added Oyle to the 
Fornace. 1^60 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm 229 As the 
common saying is, powred oyle vpon the fyre. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress, Incurttble iv. But Wine, alas, was Oyl to th’ fire, 
1822 Scott Pirate iv, Serving only hke oil to the flame. 

d. In vanous phrases refeinng to the use of an 
oil-lamp for nightly study; eg. '^to lose one's oil, 
to study or labour in vain {obs ) ; to smell of oil, 
to bear marks of laborious study; to bum the 
midnight oil, to study late into the night. 

a 1548 YLkll Chron., Hen. V, 35 b, That ihei were like to 
lesebotheworke and oyle. 1576 Newton Lenmiis Complex. 
Epistle, None of indifferent ladgemente, shall thinke his 
oyle & labour lost. 1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. 
(ed. a) To Rdr. 3 A work of this nature should smell of 
^le if duly and deservedly handled x6to G, Daniel 
Triuarch , Crasiint Annn. x6 As were that worth our 
Braines. and Midnight Oyle a x668 Denham Poems 47 
What fiom Johnson’s oil and sweat did flow 1675 E. 
Wilson Spadacraie Dunelm.’ja That work needs not smell 
of Oyl. ^1763 Shenstone Elegies xi 27, I trimm'd my 
lamp, consum’d the midnight oil x8x2 Edm. Rev Xa. 
227 He may have .wasted the midnight oil in prepanng*. 
instruction 

e. To pour oil upon the waters, etc. : to appease 
strife or disturbance; in allusion to the effect of 
oil upon the agitated surface of water, (Cf. Oleic, 
quot. 1894.) 

[X774 PhiL Trans, LXIV, ii 445 {heading) Of the stilling 
of waves by means of Oil Exti acted from sundry Letters 
between Benjamin Franklin LL D etc, /bid, 447 Pliny’s 
account of a practice among the seamen d his time to still 
the waves m a storm by pouring oil into the sea.] iSff 
W. B Baring in Croher PaPa^s (1884) HI. xxv. 103 Lord G. 
[Bentmck] spoke angrily. 'Disraeli poured oil and calmed 
the waves. 1835 Motley Dutch Rep* v. u (x866) 663 Thq 
fiery words of Don John were not as oil to troubled water# 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barsei II. xiii. Then Mrs. Gfantly.<k 
strove to change the subject, ap4 thrw oil U|>on the watevs. 


f To strike oil {U.S) : ht. to reach the oil 
(petroleum) m sinking a shaft for it through tljp 
overlying strata; hence ^ {colhql) to hit upon 
a source of rapid profit and affluence. 

xB 66 Puneh'^s Almanack (last page), Barber has struck 
‘He’, but it will not do for the hair 1875 Punch 6 Mar 

g /2 He has certainly struck .oil’ in the Costa Rica and 
onduras loans. x888 Lowell Whs. (1890) VI. 207 We are 
a nation which has struck jI& 

g. In humorously allusive phrases, imitating 
the names of kinds of oil (see 2, and cf. Anoint 
3 b, 5, Geeasb V. 4 b, Oil h. a) ; \oil of angels 
(Angel 6), gold employed m gifts or bnbes (cf. 
Indian oil) ; oil of barley, oil of malt, malt liquor ; 
oil of boston, birch, hazel, holly, whip, hazel oil, 
hickory oil, stirrup oil, strap oil, a beating or flog- 
ging (with a birch-rod, hazel-stick, etc ) ; f oil of 
fool, flattery used to befool a person {pbs!)* 

1592 Greene Upst Courtier E j b, The palms of their 
hands so hot that they cannot be coold vnlesse they be rubd 
with the oile of *angels. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 111 u, 
I have seen his stripes wash^ off With oil of angels a 1700 
B E Diet C/x«A Cmu, Ojj// strong Drink. x6o8 
Withals Diet 308 They call it vulgarly the oyle of *Baston, 
or a sower cudgell 1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Oil qf*btixh, 
a flogging with a birdirod. X785 Wolcott (P Pindar) gth 
Ode to R. A Is, Reynolds prithee, seek the Courtier’s school 
And learn to manufacture oil of ’’fool, c X678, 1823, XB94 Oil 
of ’’hazel, hazel oil [see Hazel^ xe, 4c] X823 Bsockctt iV C 
Gloss,, Oil-of hazel, a sound drubbing, x^ H. Gardener 
Unojf. Patriot 168 If I’d behaved that way with my father 
he would have prescribed a little ’’hickory oil x6o8 Penny- 
less Pari* in Hart. Mtsc, (ed Park) I 183 The oil of *holly 
shall prove a present remedy for a shrewd housewife. 
c i648’’So Brathwait Baniaiees yml. tttle-p., The oyle of 
’’malt and juyee of spntely nectar Have n^e my Muse 
more valiant than Hector Poor Robin (N ), Now for 

to cure such a disease as this. The oyl of ’’whip the surest 
medicine is. 

4 s= OiL-ooLOUB. Often in pi oils. 

[1374 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec Oxford 351 The . 
payntinge and colonnge, w^^* good colons and oyles. 1594 
Plat yewell-ho. iii. 51 To refresh the colours of olde peeces 
that bee wrought in oyle.] X663 Gerbier Counsel 84 Painters 
work of ordinary lights of windowes in oyl, 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy 4- It, Isl, II, iii. iv 403 Landscape-painting 
in oils may be considered to have been by him [Poussin] 
brought almost to perfection, 1867 JVat. Encycl. I. 857 
Antonello da Messina, the first Italian who painted in oils. 

b. collo^. An oil-pamting, a picture painted in 
oils. Chiefly in pi. 

X890 Eng, Illustr. Mag 273 Some fair oils by German 
ai lists. xl9a Pall Mall G 38 May $/z Visitors to the studio 
Will also find some thirty or forty small oils of dogs. 

6. colloq. abbxev, of Oilskin, Chiefly in pi 
X89X J. Dale Round the World 330 A young man diessed 
us in a full suit of ‘ oils ’. 


0 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrih. Of, consisting of, 
jiertaining to, or dealing with oil, as oil'bath, 
•brush, •cooper, -dregs (hence otl-dreg vb., to treat 
with oil-dregs), -fuel, -globule, -merchant, -monger, 
-mongery, -particle, etc. ; containing or conveying 
oil, as oil-bottle, -car, -cell, -closet, -cock, -duct, 
'\-fat, -horn, -jar, -pot, -pump, -safe, -sink, -tank, 
-vase, -vat, -vessel, etc ; producing, or used m the 
production or distribution of oil, as oil-factory, 
-land, -region, -shah, -shop, -well, etc. ; obtained 
or made from oil, as oil gas, spirit ; in which oil 


is used as fuel, etc., as oil-engine, -lamp, -Ictunch, 
-motor, -stove ; belonging or relating to oil-paint- 
ing, painted in oils, as oil group, head, picture. 
b. Objective and obj. gen., as oU-hearing, -carrying, 
-containing, -distributing, -producing, -refining, 
-yielding SLd}s.; ml-atomizer, -crusher, -distributor, 
-drawer, -dripper, -refiner, -spreader, o. Instiu- 
mental, etc , zAotl-hardemng , oil-bnght, -buttered, 
-dried (dried of oil, having the oil dried up), 

-fed, -filed, -laden, -lit, -smelling, -soaked adjs. d, 
Similative, etc , as oil-like, -green, -yellow adjs. 

x886 A. WiNCHELL Walks Geol. Field 136 The particular 
causes and conditions of ’’oil-accumulation. X838 T. Th omson 
Chem Org Bodies 663 Exposed by means of an ’’oil-bath, 
to a temperature between 300° and *77»“4 A Hunter 

Georg. Ess I 57 Rape andhemp are *oil.bearing plants, 1598 
E Gilpin Sktal, (1878)39 Hence with these fidlers whose 
*oyle-buttred lines, Are Pandeis vnto lusts 1705 Land 
Gaz. No. 4x74/4 An Apprentice to an ’’Oyl- Cooper in 
London 1836 Farmers Mag Jan 35 The price of cake , 
gives a higher profit to the ’’oil-crusbers. X75X T. Sharp in 
Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 374 Tillotson..was a wet and 
dry-salter, or ”011 drawer in London, c X430 Pallad on 
Hush, I. 470 ’’Oildreggis mixt with cley. Ibid. 482 Due 
hit wel, and then ’’oyldregge hit efte. 1532 Huloet, Oyle 
dregges, Muria, A manca, A murca. 1393 Sh aks, R tch. //, 
I. m. 221 My *oyle-dnde Lampe 1893 Tunes 20 Mar, 
This ’’oil-driven locomotive is at once an innovation and 
a success xSpS Westm. Gaz, x7 Nov, 2/3 One jbe 
modern oil-driven motors. Ibid, x Dec 6/3 The first exhibi- 
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Field 137, i will now give you^e whole philosophy of ’’oil- 
findingand oil-production. r888 Pall Mall G 23 Apr. ii/i 

. .P i . r , ...........a T 


anTovliTgl^i^i wole. x& Budd Dts Liver wj Some 
qe)lB<QQptain ^piall ^oil-globmes, marked by clear nogs. 


1673 Lend. Gaz No 845/4 One *07! green Carpet 1843 
PoRTLocK Geol 214 Of a fine oil men, or'greenish-white 
colour. x8^ Nature 18 Sept. 503/1 This process of *011- 
hardening, introduced first by Lord Armstrone in the case of 
barrels, is now almost universally adopted for all gun forgings. 
2535 Coverdale i Sant, xvi 13 T hen toke Samuel his^oyle 
horne, & anoynted him a x66x Holvday yuvenalizS That 
makes with his great oil-horn much a da 1831 Brewsti r 
Nat. Magic KVix. (1833) 323 A small ’’oil-lamp on the flooi, 
x6o^ Timmb Querstt. i xv* Kujb, Sulphur, the natural, 
moist, original, ’’oylelike. CX420 Pallad,. on Hush Tab. 274 
Olwys, putacioun, and ”011 niakynge 1837 Whittock, etc. 
Bk. Trades (1842) 349 Another species of ”011-0161 chants 
deal mostly in sweet oils, and a few leading articles of 
foreign produce, termed dry saltery. 1896 Daily News 
16 Nov. 4/2 The Daimler *oil-motors . weic strongly in 
evidence. x86s Thornrurv Life Turner I, 258 His early 
’’oihpictures weie dark and heavy, c'X44o Prom}. Parv 
zHfx *01y potte, or oly vesselle, X669 R Montagu in 
Buccleuch MSS, (Hist, AISS Comm.) I 448 A vinegarpot, 
oil pot, and sugai box, 1843 Stocqueler Handfh Brit, 
India (1854) 37 Corn, cotton, *oil-producing plants, and 
sugar x8^ Boston (Mass ) ynd. 22 Nov 2/5 The Pennsyl- 
vania *oil-regioa 1877 A H Green Phys, Geol. 11 § 6. 72 
When Shales contain enough bituminous matter to be used 
for the manufactuie of Paraffin they are called ”011 Sbalec. 

Oates Narr. Popish Plot 32 Where they found an 
”(5yl-shop, which the said Groves bragg’d he fir'd. 1732 
Sir j Hill Hist Amin. 315 They generally purchase 
. the bottoms of the casks at our oil-shops. x8^ F. J. 
Britten Watch <?■ Clockm. 47 *Oil sinks are formed in 
watch and clock plates so that ..the oil is kept close to the 
pivot X894 H. Gardeker Unoff Patriot 173 It was the 
smell of smoke and ’’oil-soaked cloth. X884 Health Rxhib. 
Caial 66/2 Pottery ”Oil Stoves 1883 J S Stallybrass 
tr Helms Wand Plants 4- Amm. 94 The numeious *oil- 
vases given as prizes at the games instituted by Pisistratus 
1472 m Swayne6'art«« Church’Vi Acc (1896) 5, y *oy!evates 
of Sliver. 161X Bible Ttansl. Pref. 3 A whole cellar full 
of *oyle vessels x88x Raymond Mining Gloss. *Qtl’V}ell, 
a dug or bored well, from which petroleum is obtained by 
pumping or by natural flow 1843 Portlock Geol 214 
Of a rich yellownsh green, or ”oil yellow colour. 1887 
Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 76 The principal ”oil yielding 
seeds. 

e. Special Combs. : oil-beetle, a beetle of the 
genus Meloe, which exudes an oily liquid when 
alanned ; oil-berry, f (a) an olive ; (< 5 ) ? a name 
for the fruit of the Oil-Palm (Hlsets gutnemsts) ; 
oil-bixd, name for various birds yielding oil; {a) the 
Guaghabo of the West Indies and America, 
Steaiomts caripetistsi {b) a Fbogmoxjth of Ceylon, 
Baiiachostomus monihger\ (t) the Fuimab, Ful- 
marus glactabs , oil-box, (a) a box in which oil is 
stored; ( 5 ) in Machinery, *a box containing a 
supply of oil for a journal, and feeding it by means 
of a wick or other device ’ (Knight Diet. Mech 
1875) ; oil-bush [Bush j^. 2 ], a socket containing 
oil in which an upright spindle runs; oil-can, 
a can for holding oil ; spec. » Oileb 3 ; f oil-case 
« Oilskin (obs.) ; oil-oellar, (a) a cellar for 
storage of oil ; {b) a small reseivoir for oil in 
a piece of machinery ; + oil-olock [Clock sb s] 
^ oil-beetle\ oil-coat, a coat of oiled cloth, an 
oilddn coat (cf. Oiled i c, qnot 1672) ; oil-cup, 
a small vessel to hold oil for liibncating, either 
portable ( = Oileb 3), or attached to the machinery 
and acting automatically (cf. oil-box b, otl-cellar b) ; 
oil-demok, a derrick or frame used m boring for 
mineral oil ; oil-drop, name for the rudimentary 
nmbilical vesicle m the eggs of some fishes ; oil- 
field, an area or a tract of country occupied by 
oil-beaiing strata; oil floor-cloth (see Oilcloth) , 
oil-garden, a garden of olives grown for oil, 
oil-gauge {:gage), a hydrometer for measuring the 
specific gravity of oils, an oleometer , oil-gilding, 
gilding in which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface 
formed of linseed-oil mixed with a yellow pigment 
{oil-gold stzd) ; oil-gland, a gland which secietes 
oil , spec, the ui opygial or coccygeal gland in 
birds, which secretes the oil with which they preen 
their feathers; oil-gold (see oil-gtiding); ml-’ 
hole, a small hole diilled m a machine, into which 
oil can be dropped for lubricating; oU-jaok, a 
vessel with a spout, in which oil can be heated , 
oil-meal, ground linseed Cake; oil-paint, paint 
made by mixing a pigment with oil (« Oil^ 
coloub) , oil-painting, {a) the action, or art, of 
pamting in oils, (^) a picture painted in oils, 
oil-palm, a species of palm yielding oil; esp. 
B/seis guineensis, yrhichyields palm-oil; oil-paper, 
paper made transparent or waterproof by soaking 
m oil ; oil-plant, any plant yielding an oil (usually 
with defining word, as castor-oil plant, croton^otl 
plant, etc.); spec, the Gtngili, Sesamumtndtcum , 
oil-press, an. apparatus for expressing oil from 
fruits, seeds, etc. ; oil-presser, one whose trade » 
to pressoil from, seeds, etc. ; the manager of an oil- 
press ; oil-rubber, in Mngraving, a roll of woollen 
cloth moistened with oil, used for cleanmg plates, 
etc. ; oil-sand, a stratum of sandstone yielding oil: 
oil-shark, any species of shark yielding oil, esp. 
Caleorhtnus zyopterus of Cahfoinia; oil-sheet, 
a sheet made of oilskin or oil-paper; toil-silk 



oil.. 


OILEBY, 


» Oiled silh\ oil-smeller {U.S\^ person who 
piofesses to discoYcr oil-bearmg strata for well- 
bonng by the sense of smell ; oil-spring, a spnng of 
imneial oil (with or without admixture of water) ; 
oil-stock, EccU a vessel for containing holy oil ; 
oil-tawing, the process of tawing skins in oil, in 
the manufacture of oiled leather ; oil-tempered a. 
(of steel), tempered by means of oil; oil-test, oil- i 
tester, a contnvance for ascertaining some property 
of oils, as their flashing-point, buming-pomt, or j 
iubncating quality, oU-tlght [after | 

of such a degree of tightn^s as to pievent oil from 
passing through ; oil-tongued a,f having an ' oily’ 
tongue, chaiacteiized by smooth or flattering 
speech; oil-tube, a tube conveying oil, as the 
vittm in the fruits of Uvihellifer&y oil-way, a 
channel for the admission of oil to lubricate a 
hinge or the like j oil whetstone * Oilstonb sh , ; 
'I'oil wort, ?a vegetable yielding oil, or eaten 
with oil {pbs ). See also Oil-bao, Oiloake, etc. 

1658 Rowiamd Moufe€s Theat, Ins 1016 In EngU'^h it 
may fitly be called the *Oyl-beetle, or the OyUclock. 1879 
Lubbock iSet Lect 43 A small parasite, on one of the wild 
bees was the larva of the oil-beetle 138a WvcLir Isa, xviu 
6 As the shaking out of the *oile bene [1388 the fiuyt of 
olyue tiej 1878 H M Stanluy Dark Coni, 11 , ix. aSr 
The oil-beiry tree, the black ivory nut-tree, which might be 
made a valuable article of commetce. 1893 IVesitu Gas 
vj Nov 7/1 The *oil-bird of Trinidad, ^so called on account 
of Its excessively plump, fat, not to say'oily condition 1893 
Ncwton Did Birds, Guackaro, the Spanish-Amencan 
name of what English writei s have lately taken to calling the 
Oil-Bird, the Sieatonus cartMmis of ornithologists. 1799 
S/oriinff Mag', XIV. 28 ^Oil-boxes and hoop fellied wheels 
are great improvements. 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan 
ixj Their fall upsetting the *oil-can 1741 Genii. Mag 
XI. IS Tea in ^oil-cose bags. 1764 Wesley ^ml 16 Jan , 

I was persuaded to put on an oil case hood, c 1420 Pallad 
on Httso I, 490 Me may also doon other diligence Aboute 
an *oilcelar, nit for to warme 1873 Knight Diet Mech,^ 
Oil-cellart an oil-reservoir in the bottom of a journakbox. 
16S3 Flemings m Oxford (O H, S ) I. 62 For an *oyle- 
coat and hatt’Case x8-oo 1850 Clough 1. iv. 


34 It falls from off me like the ram From the oil coat. 1875 
Knight Did* Meek,, * Otl-cnp When portable, for oiling 
machinery, they are considered as Oilers, 1895 Mod Steam 
Eng. 39 Oil-caps for screwing into the'ie openings may be 
purchased. 1885 Science 22 May 425/1 The egg of the cod 
. .buoyant, hut without an *^oil-drop 1894 Dublin Rev. Oct 
434 The principal sources of liquid fuel are the American 
and Russian '’''oil fields ^1756 Mrs Heywooo New Present 
(1771) 258 Directions concerning *Oil Floor-Cloths rS35 
CovERDALE I Sam. viii. t4 Youre best londe and vyn-’ 
yardes and '^oyle gardens shall he take. 1833-6 Toed 
Cyd A not I 271/2 The neck of the bud., can he 
made to apply the beak to the coccygeal "oil gland. ^ X893 
Newton Did Birds s y., Analysis of the secretion of 
the Oil-gland shews that its composition closely resembles 
that of the sebaceous product of Mammals. 17x0 Brit. 
Apollo in No Bp 2/1 Night Peices ought to be m "Oyl- 
Gold, or Oyl-Lacker. 1873 Knight Diet Meek s v. Oil- 
gilding, Oif-gold size, made of boiled hnseed-oil and ochre 
1873 Ufe's Dtctionary qfArts III, 1055 (s. v, Varmsk) The 
assistant is then to lift up the ''^oil-jack , . laying the spout 
over the edge of the pot 1886 C Scott She^^Fctrtnm^ 
51 Linseed cake, or "oihmeal as it is sometimes termed, m 
always relished by a sheep 1790 Rov in PJnl, Trans, 
LX3CX. 184 T he French rods were covered with several coats 
of "oil-paint to prevent their imhtbin|; the salt water. 1898 
Westm Gan, 17 Nov 3/1 His splendid success in the use of 
oil-pamt as an artistic material, zjSa H Walpole Vertuds 
A need. Paint <ed. 3) I 1. ix note, Mr. Raspe has proved that 
*oil-painting was known long before its pretended discovery 
by Van Eyck. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint 76 Until the 
time of Correggio and Titian, the peculiar beauties of oil 
painting were unknown. x86a Thornbury Life Turner 1 
351 In this first period Turner’s oil paintings were iDold 
and daik ^ x868 I teas Sot. 443/a Elms gmneeasts, the 
African *Oil Palm, which yields the celebrated palm oil, is 
a native of tropical Western Africa 1836-9 Dickens Sk, 
Bos, Streets 11. The candle in the transpaient lamp, manu- 
factured of '"oil p^er, has been blown out 1848 tr. Hojf. 
meister's Trav. Ceylon ^ India 208 Sesamum ("oil plant), 
Ricmus (castor-oil tree). 18^ Miller Plant n , Arachis 
hypo^a, .. Ground-nut or Earth-nut Oil-plant, Bassia 
longifolta, Ilpa, Illipoo. or Illupie oil plant , Carapa guta- 
nensis, Carap,Crab, or Andii oba Oil plant ; Croton Ttgknm, 
Croton oil-plant ; Ricinus communis, . . Castor oil-plant ; 
Sesamum tndtewn, Gingelly , or Gingilie-, Oil plant, Tit-, 
or Teet-, Oil-plant, judicum and .5 orientale, Benne- 
oil-plant *715 IxsmPalladto's Arckti (1742)1 65 On the 
right-hand you have the "Oil-presses, and other places for the 
Oil. e 1865 Lcthsby in Circ. Sc 1 105/1 Mr Brotherlon 
IS a lai ge "oil presser c 1790 Imison Sch. Art II, 44 The 
tools necessary for engiavmg are, the "oil-rubber, burnisher, 
scraper, oiUtone, needles, and ruler. 1883 Century Mag. 
July 330/1 When the "oil-sand is struck, the oil, mingled 
with gas, spurts up with great force 1783 Cavallo in 
Phil* Trans. LXxlll 438 This slip of "ou silk answers 
better than a piece of bladder or leather x868 Dana Min* 
(ed. 5) 725 The *oii miring of Cuba. Alleghany Co., N. Y , 
called the Seneca Oil Spring, was aescri&ed by Prof Silli- 
man in 1833 .as a duty pool. 1897 W. Walsh Seer Hist. 
Ojif Memem vul (1898) The "oilstock of the Holy Chnsm 

IS kissed in place of the Pax. X884 Science 13 June 724/1 
Bars of "oil tempered and untempered steel. 1875 Knight 
Did, Mecht, *Oil.tesi, for ascertaining the degree of heat 
at which the hydrocarbon vapors of petroleum are liable to 
explode. 1898 Daily News i Oct 7/2 Cement tester, "oil 
tester ; apparatus for the testing of pressure and vacuum 
gauges and indicators. 1859 Rankins Steam Eftgine 
(Cent,) An "oil-tight stuffing-box. X63X Massinger Em^ 


10 lendei its revolutions easier, x6ox Holland Pliny II 
S14 "Oylc whetstones that barbars vse *493 Festival/ (W , 
de W. 1515) 108 He ete but brede and "oyle wortes 
t Oil, sb.^ Obs. [An alteration of Olio ; perh. 
confused with It. olio oil] « Olio i. 

1706 Phillips, Oil 01 Olio (m Cookew'i, a lith lort of 
Potage after the Spani-ih way, made of Buttock beef, part 
of a Fillet of Veal, of a Leg of Mutton, and of law Gammon 
of Bacon, with Ducks, Partridges, Pigeons, Chickens, Qualls, 
Sausages, and a Cervelas, all fry'd brown, and afterwards 
boil’d with all sorts of Roots and Herbs. ^Otls (for Fish- 
Days) are also prepar'd with Peas-soop, several sorts of 
Fish, Roots and Pulse 1725 Bradlcv Fani. Did s v., To 
have an Oil for Flesh-Days, take all Sorts of good Meats, 
VIZ Part of a Buttock of Beef [etc.]. 

OiL^v. [f.OiLjAi] 

1. traits. To apply oil to ; to anoint, 
f a. To pour oil upon ceremonially, esp. in con- 
secrating to the office of king; » Anoint v, 2 . Obs, 
<;Z440 R Gloucester's Chron. 7243 (MS Camb Ee 4. 3*) 
Fram king alfred, i>e ktiiide more, Jat uerst was oyled \MS 
Cotton Caligula A xi >eled] at rome. Ibid 5329 (MS. 
Digby 205) pe pope lyoun him blessede And pe kinges 
croune of ))is lond Sette him on and oyled \earlier MSS 
elede] him c 2580 Sidney Ps xxtii iv, Thou oirsl my head, 
thou fili’st my cupp. 1764 Churchill Gotham 1. 337 Jehu, 
oil'd for Ahao’s sin. 

b. To put oil on ; to moisten, mb, smear, or 
lubricate with oil. Phr, To oil the wheels (also^ )• 

To oil out, m Painting, to moisten (those pai is of a picture 
intended to he retouched) with a thin coating of oil 
c 1440 Provtp Pa 7 V, 363/1 Oyle wythe oyle 15^ Ludlavi 
Chmthw. Act (Camden) 169 Item, to William Glover, for 
qylinge and coloringe yt [an hourglass] 1643 Caryl Sacr. 


Covt. 13 Would he have the Chariot move swiftly, who 
will not Oyle the Wbeeles ? X703 Moxon Meth, Exci c 171 
So oft as the Workman has occasion to oyl the Cenleis of 
the Work 1859 Gullick & Iimbs Pamt. 201 Tins opera- 
tion IS turned * oiling out'. 2884 Splldy Sport v. 67 They 
should be wiped clean and fiee from damp, then oiled. 

2. Jig, a. To oil the hand {fist) \ to bnbe (cf. 
Anoint v. 3 b). Also with the person as obj. 

x6oa 7 .nd Pi Return fr, P amass, n li. 601 Must his 
worships fists bee needs then oyled with Angells? i6$a 
J, Wright tr Camus' Nat, Patadox ix 210 Speaking in 
private to the same Officer (whose hand he had already 
oyled), X90X Daily Chron 13 Aug 6/7 Certain officials had 
to be 'oiled '. 

b. (ix) To make ' smooth ’ or bland ; to oil ones 
tongne, to adopt or use flattering speech, (b) To 
besmear with flattery, to flatter (« Anoint v 3 a). 

1607 Dekker & WcBsrnR Hist. Sir T, Wyatt D.'s Wks. 
1B73 HI. 202 Hast thou betraide me? yet with such a 
tongue, so smoothly oilde <2x7x6 Souni Serw. (1727) IV 
ix 387 No wondei if Erroi, oiled with Obsequiou*>ness,..ha.s 
often the Advantage of Truth. 27^ SiirNSrONC Rural 
Elegance xo8 The Kptile race, That oil the tongue, and bow 
the knee, 1887 R. Buchanan Heir o/Ltnue 1, Oil my voice, 
and I’m your man 

3. To supply or feed with oil. 

1624 Sylvcsteh Bethuhds Rescues .sfea Bagos, too-apt,.. 
Thus oyles the Fire, which but too-fast did burn 

4. To convert (butter or grease) into oil by melting. 

X7S9 Ann Reg, 66 The butter is oiled by hot water. z8^ 

Barham Ingol. Leg, St Cuthberi, And the fish is all 
spoil'd, And the butter's all oil'd, And the soup's got cold 
in tlie silver tureen. 

b. inlr. To become of the consistence of oil. 
X741 Compl, Fam,-Ptece\. ii 1x4 Take Care the Butter do 
not oil. 1796 Mrs Glasse Cookery xi. 175 Boil all together 
and send it up immediately, or else it will oil Mod. Add 
warmed butter, being careful not to allow it to oik 
Oil-baff. a. A sac or gland in an animal 
body which secretes or contains oil. b, A bag lo 
contain material from which oil is lo be expressed, 
c. A bag lo contain oil for any purpose. 

17*3 Durham Phys..TheoI. vii. 3, (1727) 334 wie, In most 
Birds there is only one Gland j in which are divers. Cells, 
ending in two or three larger Cells, lying under the Nipple 
of the Oil-bag 1792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsh III 
x6r Ike oil-bag of the musquash, wrapped in cotton, affords 
a perfume, grateful to those who are fond of musk. 1875 
Knight Diet Mech , Oil bag, a sack of horsehair or cocoa- 
nut fiber, used in pressing oleme from thesteartne in a press. 
OilOEike (oi'ljk^k). The cake or mass of com- 
pressed seeds (rapesced, linseed, cottonseed, or 
other kind) which is left after pressing ont so much 
of the oil as can be thus extracted; used as a 
fattening food for cattle or sheep, or as manure. 
(Usually as a substance ; less commonly with //.) 

X7S7 W. Thompson R N. Advoc, 42 They shall not be 
fed with Graves, Oil Cakes, Horse-Flesh. 1805 Trans, 
Soc. Arts XXlll 41 Feeding the cows with green food and 
oil-cake. 1859 All Year Round No. 29 57 Our greatest 
agricultural revolution was produced by feeding mutton on 
on-cake and sliced turnips 

Comb. 1865 Dickens Mnf Fr. i. x, An oilcake-fed style 
of business-gentleman* 

Oilcloth (oH,kl^]j). 

1. A general name for any fabric of cotton, linen, 
hemp, etc, prepared with oil, so as to be rendered 
waterproof, a. « Oilskxn. 

1697 tr C'iess JyAvnoy's Trav (1706) 235 Which Coaches 
are distinguished by thw, that they are covered with 
green Oyl-cloth round. 1753 Hanway Trav (1762) I, lu. 
xxxvi, 165 It was with difficulty that we could, by the help 
of oil -Cloths and other conveniencies, keep ourselves dry. 
*844 J ToMLiNilffr«GK<wy ymls 319 He brought his bibJc, 


ai/i The manner of making oil-cloth ox * oil-bkin was it 
one period a mystery 

b A canvas of vaiioiis degrees of Ihidcness, 
painted or coated with a preparation containing 
a drying oil, used for table-cloths, floor-cloths, etc. 

X803 [see 2]. 1819 Pautologia, OiUloth, linen cloth or 
canvas painted either plainly or oinamcntally in oil-colouis 
28*8 Weqstlr, Oil-cloth, cloth oiled 01 painted for coveiing 
floors 1832 Badbagc Etoru Mamf. 76 Those oil cloths 
with the greatest variety of colours aie most expensive. 

2. atinb. and Comb. Made of or coveied with 
oilcloth. 

1749 H Walpole ZeM (1846) II 265, I am not commonly 
fond of sights, but content myself with the oil-cloth-picturL 
of them tliat is hung out. 2803 Jane Forti r 7 haddeus 
\xix (1831) 259 Oiluoth floor and uncui lamed windows 
2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast x 23 Wc had on oil-clolh suits 
and south-wester caps. 1807 Outing (U S ) XXX 442/1 
7'he meal spread on the oilcloth-covered table. 
Ori-cotlonr. * Colour * or paint made by grind - 
ing a pigment in oil. (Chiefly in pi.) 

*639 Treas Act Scott in Pitcairn Ciim. Trials T. 
298* Painting of hir mastw, sails, and airis, with oley 
colouus x6s9 Wood Li/i {0 II $) I 309 They were all 
painted over in oyl colours tins ycarc (1659) 1703 Moxon 

Mech. ExciC. 340 Diaw upon these marked Lines with Oyl 
Colours. x82X ( 5 raig Lat. Df awing 1. 33 In the time of 
those thice great men, the piactice 01 painting in oil coloiiis 
became general 

Oiled loili\),pp/ a. [f. On v, 

1. Smeaicd, moistened, or lubricated with oil, 
f In early use, of a person, Anointed Also 

1530 Bale P.Jtg Votaries 11 Pref., 'i his chaplaync of the 
deuyll was a general prouyder for the oj led fatlicts there 
x6o6 Syivestlr Du Bartas 11 iv, in. Sthume 345 Tli’ 
Oyled Piieso that in Gods presence stand. x6a4 Mas- 
singer Pari, Love v i. Wks (RtUlg.) 142/1, 1 have no oiled 
longue, and I hope my bluniness will not offend, 1630 
Fansiiawl 0 (U, Fite from the bait of oiled hands. And 
painted looks 2894 Ld Rosebery Sp* x8 Mar, Jf the 
Employers’ Liability Bill had been presented to the House 
of Lords by a Consei vative Government it would have been 
passed on oiled tostors. 

b. Soaked, ground, prescr\'ed, etc, in oil- 

x535 CovBKDME Lm viii 26 An 'vnlcuended cake, and a 
cake of oyled bred, and a wafer. 2658 Pini i ii's s. v Dw- 
Fainting in Distemper, or sue, . hath l>ecnancientlier 
in use than that which is in oiled colours. Z883 P'lskems 
fapnn 22 (B'lsh Kxh Publ.) Oiled sardines, preserved 
oysters and tunny-fish, arc exhibited in our Court. 

c. Of a fabric, etc. : Impregnated with oil, csp. 
so as to be waterproof, as oiled cloth *» OiLcxOTiJ, 
oiled silk, etc. + Oiled boots*, cf. Hoot 3 . 

1624 Massincfr Part. Love v, i. Wks, (Rlldg.)^x4x/2 
Fenlius' brazen bull, the English rack, The German pincers, 
or the Scotch oiled boots Drvdln Asstguatton Prol , 
Your own oiled coats keep out alt common rain. 17x8 
Motieux Qmx. (1733) il, 200 Our WintlowH in the Winter 
were coverM with Oil'd clotfi, and m the Summer shaded 
with Lattice. 1795 Ware Rem Ophihalmy (ed. 3) p. vii. 
On the application of an oiled silk cap over the head. 1816 
T Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art II, x§a An Inflammahle nir- 
balloon 33 feet in diameterj^mnde of oiled silk. 1853 Morfit 
Tanning If Currying Oiled leather is commonly known 
os chamois, or wash-Tcatner. 

2. Converted or melted into oil. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng Ilousekpr. (X778) 397 Beat it 
very fine in a mortar, with a little oiled butter 1840 Hum) 
up the Rhine xxi A sauce made of oiled butter and hard- 
boiled eggs. 

+ OrleouB, a. Ohs. ; are. [irreg. f. Oil + -kouh : 
cf. Oleoos, the regular formation.] Pull of or 
containing oil ; oily, oleous. 

3597 Gerarde Nefhal 11. x). § 4. 355 llilcke, fat, and 
oileous stalkes. x6q3 Holland Plutateh's Mor,^S 9 
is the sea fottie and oileous. 

Oiler (orloi). [f OiLr^ Gcv +-Kk 1 ; cf. P’. 
htnlier oil-manufacturer, oil-merchant ] 

1 1. A manufacturer of, or dealer in, oil ; an oil- 
man Obs ? 

xiga Huloet, Oyler or oyle maker, Ohartus. x8z8 Toun, 
Oiler, one who deals in oiU and pickles. This word is m 
Huloet, We now say oilman. 

2. One who oils or lubricates with oil. Also fig. 

^ 2846 Worcester, ( 7r/er, one who oils* 2883 Ld. Granmllb 
in Standard 3 May 3/3 In the House of Commons you 
have some goM oilers. 1809 Datly News 02 Mar. 9/2 An 
axle oiler at Charing Cross Station. 

8 . Any contnvance for oilmg machinery, etc. ; 
usually a small can with a long narrow nozrie 
through which to apply the oil. 

2862 Oi MSTBD Tourn. CoH Kingd. I. 57 He did not give 
himself the trouble to elevate the outlet of his oiler, so that 
a stream of oil.. was poured out upon the ground. x886 
Cycl. Tour. Club Gan. May 192/2 The old oilers, with screw 
caps, have seen their day 

4. An oilskin or oilcloth coat. U. S. colloq, 

X889 A F. Higgins in Sertbner's Mag. June 681 borne . • 
vdth oilers and rubber boots defy the waves. 

6 . An oil-welL U, S. colloq. 
x8eo Columbus (O) IM, 24 May, The Ohio Oil Co... 
drilled in an oi)ar..that will be the i^est onem thtf field. 
6 . *A vessel engaged m the oil-trade. (Little 
used.)' {Cent. Did.) 

Cilery (oidori). [C Oil sb. + -mr: <£ F, 
huilerie in same sense.] The business^ business 
establishment, or stock of an oilman* 

^ ifi^WEBSimOA^r^biiatiess ortbe goods of a dealer 


232 A suit 
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Oilily (oi lih), adv, [f Oily + -lt 2 J 
1 . hi. Like oil ; with the consistence or appear- 
ance of oil. 

x87» Tennvson Garei/t ^ Lyneiie 79s Oilily bubbled up 
the mere 1899 Pall Mail Jna^ Sept. 211 The river 
shoped oilily past the wall below 
a Smoothly, blandly, flatteringly. 
x86a Thornpury Life Turner II 251 Parrying the thrust 
with the ordinary tradesman’s skill of fence quietly and 
oilily sugeested. 1889 C/ir World 170 The 

love whi^ smiles tolerantly and oilily upon all kinds of 
wrongs and insults 

Oiliuess (orlm^s). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . lit Oily quality ; the quality of being full of, 
covered with, or of the nature or consistence of, oil. 

1598 Fi ORio, Oltosiiay oyhenes, fatnes. z6ix Cotgr , 
Olmginitt oylinesse, or an oyhe substance. i&(5 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud By, 334 Unctuous bodies, and such whose 
oylinesse is evident. 1780 A Young Tour IreL II xgg The 
oihness and nchness of the ground 1884 Puiltc Opinion 
5 Sept. 302/r The flax, wants that elastiuty, pliancy, and 
oiliness, found in the produce of more temperate countnes. 
b concr. The oily matter of anything 
1636 Bacon Sylva § 521 Fat and succulent leaves, which 
oylinesse if it be drawn forth by the sunne will make a very 
great change X64X French Distill 111 {1651) 81 The oili 
nesse will separate from its body 1799 G Smit h Lahoratory 
11 36 Get some bran, and with it rub off all the oiliness 
2 Jig Smoothness of behaviour or speech; bland 
or flattenng manner; ‘slippenness*. 

1831 Helps Comp Solit 11 {1874J 16 The hardness, oili- 
ness, and imperturbability of the world 1900 A. Hopr 
Qutsanie in. 32 In attempting smoothness, he fell into 
oiliness. 

Oiling (oilii)), vhl sb, £f. On v, + -inqI] 
The action of the verb Oiii. 

L The application of oil ; anointing, lubrication, 
etc. with oil, 

CX440 Promp Parv* 36^1 Ojdvynge wythe oyle, oleacio 
1563 Burn Paules Ch , Theyr Sacramente of an oylinge 
1683 Moxon Mech Exert ^ Pnailngx, P5 So oft as Hie 
Hut and Spindle shall want Oyling 1887 Pall Mall G 
23 Aug , The sea had lost its power by leason of the oiling 
The oiling was continued seven hours, and the small 
quantity of 5 lbs. was used. 

2 Turning into oil, or into the consistence of oil. 
1737 Bradlcy Fatn, Diet s v Flummery Beat with some 
l^oonfuls of Milk for B'ear of Oilmg X7^ Mri.. Raffalp 
Eng Howelepr (1778) 7 Putting in now and then a little 
cream to prevent them [almondiij from oiling 

t OiTish, a Obs [f. Oil sb 1 + -ishI] Re- 
sembling oil, having the consistence or appearance 
of oil ; somewhat oily. 

1A7X Ripley Rec xi inAshm (1652) i8p That 

Oylysh Stubstance. X547 Boobde Brev Health Ixxiu 22 b, 
Yf It [urine] be oylyshe it doth signifie a fever hectyke 
c i6Ba J. Collins MeUting of Salt m Bng 67 Red, fat, 
o>lish, soft and plyable. 

Oilless (oi ]}l6s), a, [f. as prec +-LES8.] De- 
void of oil ; containing no oil ; not lubricated, or 
not requiring to be lubricated, with oil. 

rti787j Brov/u Sel Fern (18071299 You content your- 
selves with an oillcss lamp of a bare profession. 1850 
ScoRESBY Cheevers WhaUm Adv, x (1859) 140 Those 
beautiful oiile'^ candles which are sold under the name of 
spermaceti. x86a Sat Fez> 8 Feb 153 The dissonant wad 
of an oilless door Med A patent carboid oiiless bearing 
Hence Ol’lleasness. 

x86$ J E. H. Skinner After the Storm II. 226 Those 
who burnt their Angers at the game [in oil shares] quickly 
vanished into outer oillessness 
Oillet (01 let). Forms : 4 oylete, 4-5 -ett(e, 
4-9 oylet, 4-8 oilet, 5 olyet, 6 oyliet, 7 oelet, 

8 oeillet, 9 oeUette, oiUet. [a. OF. otUet^ mod B'. 
mlUt^ dim. of oily oetl eye. The spellings olyety 
oyluty represented the F. I iuomlU, In later use 
(ianged, under the influence of Eye sb , to Eyelet.] 
1 1 . A small round hole worked in cloth for pur- 
poses of fastening, etc. ; « Eyelet sb, 1 a, Ohs, 

138a Wyclif Exod xxvL s The curtyn shal haue fifti 
oiletis in eithei parti, so set in, that 0 oylete [1388 v, r oon 
oilet] may come ajen another [1388 v,r an other oylettj 
1:14^ Promp Patv, 363/2 Olyet, made yn a clothe, for 
speiynge. 1637 Capt Smith Seamans Gt am, v 23 Draw, 
ing a rope thorow a blocke or oylet to runne vp and down. 

2 . An aperture or loophole for observation, etc. ; 
= Eyelet sb, 2. Now only Hist 

*383“4 Abingdon Bolls (Camden) 46 Solut’ Symoni 
vmeario pro oyletus trmm fenestrarum claustri xxkvs. 
iijd, 01440 Promp Parv 363/2 Olyet, hole yn a wall® 
{H , P lytell hole) c 1450 Lomelich Grail xiv. 630 Thorwh 
the oylettes of his helm. *786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 
37 Diverting themselves at the anxious faces they saw 
through the oilets of the tower. 1796 Archeeologia XII. 
147 The parapet often had the merlons pierced with long 
chinks ending in round holes, called oeillets. 18^1 Turner 
Dom, Archit I. vi. 234 A good battlement, with oillets. 
1887 MalGibbon & Ross Castell, <$• Dom Archit II 378 
Lighted with narrow loops with top and bottom oylets 
1 3 . A small eye of a plant ; » Eyelet sb. 3 b, 
*574 Hvll Planting 86 Often a man shall flndeof oylets 
or eyes hard by the olde slender wood. i6ox Holland 
PUny 1. 434 Frouided alwaies that the oelets stand 3 foot 
asunder. Jbid 1 1. 84 The little oilets and shoots from theroot. 
4 . aitnb and Comb, as oillet-hole « Eyelet- 
hole I ; oiUet-shell, a shell of the genus Tlra- 
hratula (or family Tsrebraltthdet)^ characterized 
by a circular perforation, ' 

XS30 Palsgr. 249/x * Oyliet hole, otlM ^^Eqrd P, 
beck II. Ill, Let my skm be punch d full, ^ir oyTetdioles 


the bodkin of dension. X687 A. Lovell tr T/tevenoi's Trav, 
n. 9T A Waste coat quilted with Cotton and set thick with 
Oilet-holea 185a Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) II. xxiu 253 
The collar worked with oylet holes, 1873 W S Mayo 
Hever Again xii 164 Now studying stars, anon the ground, 
From narrow ■*oillet pane 1708 Phil Trans XXVI. 79 
Terebratula^ the Hole neb, or ^Oilet shell. 

, Hence OiSleteda [-ED^J, famished with eyelets. 

1563"% Foxe a. ^M, (1684) III 925 He prayed them to 
forbear a little, till he had put off his doublet, being oiletted 
OHmaiX (01 liQ^n) a. A manufacturer or seller 
of oil. b A dealer in sweet oils and eatables pre- 
served in them, etc c. A worker in an oil-mill. 
d. A man who oils machinery : = Oiler 2. 

c Z440 Promp Parv 363/2 Oly mann, he that makythe, 
or syllythe wle, olearms, 1607 Topsell Fonrf Beasts 
(1658) S17 A H(^ at Basil, nourished by a certain Oyl-man. 
*7SS Johnson, Oilman, one who tiades in oils and pickles. 
1760 Foote Minor ii Wka 1799 L 257 His uncle was an 

011 man. 1863 Sa*, Rev, $ Au§. 173 Sold, not only by all 
druj^gists, but also by grocers, oilmen, and chandlers. 

Oil-mill. A machine in which seeds, fmits, etc. 
are crushed or pressed to extract oil; a factory 
where oil is expressed by such machines. 
e%^ Pallad on Husb j 495 Oilrailles, whelis, wrongis, 
y ml not speke of now, zMS lest Ebor. (Surtees) V, 21a 
AKo my oile mylne. 174^ Franklin Let, Wks. 1887 II 75 
We have many oil mills in this province, it being a great 
country for flax. x86o Gfo. 'Saaot MillonFl il vii, Because 
their fathers weie piofessional men, or had large oil-mills. 
OiT-nnt. A name for vanous nuts and large 
seeds which yield oil ; also for the plants produc- 
ing them , spec, a. the Castor-oil Plant, Btcinus 
covimumsx b. the North American Butternut, 
Juglans ctnereax c the North American Buffalo- 
nut or Elk-nut ; d, the Oil Palm, Elmts gutnemsis, 
1707 Sloane yamaiea I. xe6 The OiPNut-Tree. seems 
not to be different from the European Rlcinus. 1796 Morse 
Amor, Geog I 1S9 While Walnut, Butternut, or Oilnut 
1866 Whitticr Maig ^mi/A's jiml Pr Wks, 1889 I. 82 
We passed many trees, well loaded with walnuts and oilnuts 
X877 JAB Horton in Holoney Forestiy W. Afr. (1887) 
40 Ihe longer the oil nuts remain underground the thicker 
the oil will be when made. 1884 Mi ller Plant-n , Pyrulana 
oleifera, Buflalo nut, £lk-nut, or Oil-nut, of N America 

OiloiKietev (oilp*m^j). Also erron, oilio- 
meter. [irreg f. Oil l + -(o)METEtt : cf 
gasometer.\ a. « Oleometer, £l;gometer. b. 
A reservoir for the storage of oil ; cf. gasometer, 
X876 Caial Sci App S Kens 97 Oiliometer An instru. 
ment for ascertaining the den*^ity of oils 1897 Westm, Gaz 

12 Jan 7/2 The Russian Oil Company, whose works., 
include scores of 'oilometers*, besides quantities of oil in 
every stage of preparation 

[Oilous, error for Oileobs in mod Diets.; 
Gerarde, who is cited for otlous, used oileous^ 
Oil-rin|f. a* In SeaUmgravmg, a nng with a 
small dish on top to hold a mixture of oil and 
diamond-dust it is worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is allowed to rotate in 
the dish to replenish the engraving-tool. b. In 
Machinery, a ring surrounding and nding upon a 
journal, etc , which, whilst revolving, it continu- 
ously lubricates by raising oil fiom a reservoir in 
which it dips. 

Mod Cat Electr, Co .Dissected D>namo. Oil cock, 


hi hole coven Journal box, Oil ring. 

Oi'l-Seed. *Any seed yielding oil, e g. linseed, 
rapeseed, mustard-seed spec, 2 k that of the Castor- 
oil plant, Rictnus commums) b. that of Guizotia 
oleifera, an East Indian Composite plant, the oil 
of whiUi IS used for lamps and as a condiment ; 
O. that of the Gold-of-Pleasure or False Flax, 
Camelina saliva ^Siberian oil-seed') , d. cottonseed 
(also attnb. oil-seed cake), 

Turnfr Herbal 11. 134 Sesama whyche maye be 
called in English oyle sede is euell for the stomack. 
1760 T Lee Inirod. Bot App 320 Oil Seed, RtetnuSy 
1887 Moloney Forestiy W. Afr, 349 Imported into this 
country from the Weitt Coast of Africa as an oil-seed. 1893 
Daily News 3 Sept 7/3 In the Punjab the season was 
fauly good for otiseech, the area under which was the largest 
onrecord 1809 Whitaker's A Imanacs^ExpOTtslfromlLS.} 
to the United Kingdom 111 1897. Oil seed cake, 767,702 
Oilskiu, Cloth made waterproof by being 
treated with oil; a piece, or garment, of such 
cloth ; = Oilcloth i a 

x8i6 J. Scott Paris Revts, (ed. 3) 337 They proceeded to 
untie the oil skins from the locks of their rifles x8a8 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser in. (1863) 07 A Iar« package 
covered with oiLkin. 1884 Clark Russell Jack's Court- 
ship XXV uu II 225 There were two men at the wheel in 
yeUow oilskins. 

b Often atirib (made of oilskin) ; also in Contb, 
x8x2 H. & J. Smith JP4/. Addr„ Tale Drury Lane 97 The 
belt and oil skm hat he wore. 184s Dickens Amer. Notek 
iL (x8so) lo/i Clad in a suit of shaggy blue^ with an oilskin 
hat x%x A Welcker Woolly West ft Listeners, in yellow 
oil skin suits and damp and steammg overcoats .-.crowded 
about the red.hot stove \ 

Hence Oi’laklniied (-ikind) dressed in oilskin. 

x8d7 Ceninry Mag, S^pt, OJhcy lay..oilskiiined and 

booted, 

Oilfttone (oil^i'sl^); ^ impotlr and fine,- 
gfeiuSVhetetb^l^'rilhbi^^tf^ of which is 
tu^oat^* oil; ithe stone of tpich sqch whet- 
stpues are (Simmonds l>ict Trade 1S5S), 


1585 Higins Junius' Nomenclator 4x2/1 Cos creiica, , 
an oylestone, or a Barbars whetstone smeared with oyle, or 
spitle, 1598 m Fi ORio s v. Sahuarta, 1709 Phil Traits, 
XXVI 493, 1 set it sometimes upon an Oyl-stone or Hone. 
iSza-xe J Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I 24 1 hey will leave 
the sur&ce of metal ..almost as smooth as an oil-stone. 
Hence Oilstone v, trans., to sharpen on an 
oilstone. 

1876 J Rosf Praci, Maclnmst lii sx If. theiefore, a hole 
requires to be made unusually smooth, the [hoiing] toot 
must he given less top rake, and may then be oUstoned 
z888 C Rf, Woodward Manual Training xy (1890) 247 To 
grind his plane and oil stone it. 

Oil-tree. Name for varioas trees and large 
shrubs which yield oil, as the Castor-oil plant 
(^Bicmus commumi), the Physic-nut tree [Curcas 
purgans or Jatopha Curcas), the Illupi {Bassia 
long^oha), and the Oil-palm {Elmts gutnemsis). 

In f5a,xli zo a literal rendering of Heb prob 

oleaster or wild olive (cf. i Kings vi. 23, Neb vui 15 R Y). 

x6xi Bible Jsa, xli* 19, 1 will plant in the wildemes the 
Cedar, ihe Shittah tree, and the Myrtle, and the Oyle tree 
[CovERD olyues] 1760] Lxx, Inirod Bot App 321 Oil tree, 
Eictnvs 1864 WkBSiER, OtUiree, .an Indian tree of the 
genus Bassia, X879 H N. Moseley Notes on ‘ Challenger* 
li. 57 A very thick growth of oil trees {Jahopha curca^. 
Oily (oi h), a, (adv,), [f. Oil sb,^ + -v ] 

1 . Of or pertaining to oil (in quot. a 1732, pro- 
duced by the buming of oil) ; of the natuie of or 
consisting of oil ; having the consistence or appear- 
ance of oil. Oily aad » Fatty acid. 

1528 Paynbl Salerue's Regim. £ij, Chese . made con- 
uemently of good mylke sumciently oyly 1552 HuLoar, 
Oylye, or of oyle, cleaceus, oleans 16x5 tr De Monfaifs 
Suiv E. Indies 28 Being cut it expelleth a land of fat oylie 
liquor. 1607 Dryden Vtrg Georg 1. 518 Sparkling Lamps 
their sputriing Light advance, And in the Sockets Oily 
Bubbles dance; 1725 Db Foe round World (1840) 84 

Our men made some butter also hut it grew rank and oily 
a 173a Gay Poems (^4S) L Oily rays Shot from the 
crystal lamp. 1807 T Thomson C/zf;?/ (ed ^ II 441 Whether 
the oily principle in all the fixed oils is the same. x8g8 
Dcaly News 21 Aug 5/3 The Athara was flowing swift 
and oily, but quietly, between its banka 

2 . ContRinmg, full of, or impregnated with oil ; 
smeared or covered with oil ; greasy, fat. 

1597 Shaks. z Hen. IV, xi iv 575 This oyly Rascall is 
knowne as well as Poules i6xx — Wiht, T. v. ul 83 The 
ruddinesse vpon her Lippe is wet ; You'le marre it, if you 
kisse It , stayne your owne With Oyly Painting, a 1756 M rs. 
Hevwoqd Kew Piesmt (1771) 256 A piece of oily flannel. 
1871 R. Fllis Catullus xxv 2 Or glossy goose's oily 
plumes, or velvet eai lap yielding 1879 Browning Nfd 
Brntis 44 He mopped his oily pate. 

b. Oily gram, f corn, a name for the seed of 
Sesamum orientale 


1671 Salmon Syn Med iii. xml 431 Sesamum Oyley com 
, IS Emollient and helps bruises [etc] tjis CtiAAiBSES 
Cycl SuppL App , Otly-gratn, the name by which some call 
the Sessamum ofbotamcal authors. 1857 ISiKyuR Expos, Lex, 
3 . Jig, ‘ Smooth ’ in behaviour or (esp.) 111 speech, 
subservient, compliant, ‘supple*, bland, soothing, 
insinuating, fawning, ‘unctuous’; ‘slippery*. 

1598 E Gilpin Shtal (1878} 37 An oylie slaue he angling 
for repute, W'lll gently entertame thee. cx6oS Rowlfy 
Btrih Merl i 11, By smoothing flattery or oily words 
X64X Ld Brooke Eug, Episc, 1 vii 36 Courtesies and 
Hopes aie the most oylie Bribes. 1765 Dunlombb in Lett 
(1773) HI. 140 He had a smooth oily tongue 1784 Cowpfr 
Task iv 64 Rills of oily eloquence 1885 R. L. & F 
Stevenson Dynamiter 171 Only oily and common-place 
evasion 1894 H. Niseet Bush Girls Rom 32 What had 
this oily scoundiel of a sei vant to do with it 1 

B. adv = Oilily. 

1:1842 Tennyson in Mem (1897) 1 , 196 The bay wasoily calm, 
O. Comb., as otly-bathed, -brerwn, -like, -looking, 
-smooth, -tongued. 

z8o7 T Thomson C/ieni, (ed 3) Il 180 Thick oily-hke 
liquid 1838 — Ghent Org, Bodies 334 An oily-looking body 
will be observed in the retort 1854 Miss Yonce Little 
Duke V, An oily-tongued Count, who sat next the King. 
i86z Whyte Mklvillf Jllkt Hath. 22 A decanter of oily- 
brown sheriy. 1875 Browning Aiistoph, Apol 131 The 
verse slips oil > -bathed In unctuous music. X884 [Hamilton] 
Jaunt %n Junk iv 37 The oily-smooth rollers. 

Hence Oi’lyisli, a rare, somewhat oily. 
a 1722 Lisle Hush (1752) 344 Give her a quait of cream .. 
before it is turning to butter, vix. when it is oilyish 
II Oime, oimee (oime ), int rare. [It. oimi, 
ohimb, i, oht I alas I + me me ] AJas I Ah me ! 

x66o Howell Parly of Beasts s Oimeel I qm afraid 
that Morphandra hath a purpose to re-transform roe. x8» 
Byron Mar Fal. in. 11 34* Oime 1 Dime |- and must I do 


this deed ? 

Oino- : see CEifO-. 

Dint, z'. Obs, or arefu Forms : 4-8 oynt, 6 
oynot, 6-9 olnt. [f. F otni, 3 sing. pres, ind., or 
pa. pple. of otndrei-la ung(u)Ire to anomt] 
trans, ^ Aroint v. 

137s Creation 63a in Hotstmann Alieng? Leg. (1878! 132 
Ofoyle taken iow som del, Wberwih 5© mowen oynten me 
weL i4po Cuiescr M. 7377 <Cott) Vn-to king oynt >ou 
him hsst iaUeredjrom Vn-to king |>ou sr\ him smer] 
a 1450 Knt dc la Tour (t8d8) 123 is the firende that 
pnkithe tbanne the flatour that oyntethe igfis Stahyhuhst 
j^ueis It (Arjx) jl Bis temples with black wart poyson ar 
oyoc^d, Drvdem Vtrg. Georg, 111 683 They oint their 
nak^ Limbs with mother’d Oyl. a X711 Ken Chnstophil 
Poet Wks. 1721 1 500 To me be Water, Oyl, Fire, Wind, 
To cleanse, oynt warm, and wing my Mind i85S Singleton 
Xn.rgfl 11 338 man whom none .other was more fortunate 
In ointing Jav’hns. 



OIITTMENT. 

Hence Oi-nted ppl a,, anointed* Oi*iiting 
sd^f anointing, unction (also as ointing-boXf 

^cJoth, ^oil) ^ . 

a 1340 Hawpolc PsatieTf Caniicics 515 J)e oyntytige of 
be halygasL 138a WvcLir 2 Macc 1 10 Of the kyn of 
oyntyd prestis *547 Surrey JSneid iv. 287 With omted 
bush & beard a 1623 Ainsworth Ps in Farr S I* 
Jas / (1848) 76 Thou makest fet mine head with omtjng 
oil. x65a>6a Heylin Cosjiic^ 11 (1682) 192 Omting^Wash. 
ings, and the like Superstitious practices 1697 Orvben 
jUfwd X, ao8 Directing omted airows from afar , And death 
with poyson arm’d 1855 Singleton Virgilll* 237 Along the 
waters slips the omted fir, ^ 

+ 01‘ntling. Qbs, mna-wd, [f. Oint + -ling ; 
cf. skavehftg.'\ An anointed priest. {conU^nptuous ) 
n *603 T Cartwright Ccfifut RJmn N T (1618) 610 
You.. are blaspheraousj by compaiing your Ointlings with 
Melchisedec 

Ointment (oi*ntment). Forms ; a, 5-5 oygne- 
meiit, (3-4 -menz, -mene), 4 oigne-, oyni-, 
ungne-, xiiLe-,miie-, 4-3 oyne-, 4-6 oyn-, 5 ony-, 
un^ement. 4-5 imteineBti 6 ungt-, 
Sc. unt-; 4-7 oynt-, 5-6 oynte-, 6 oynt-, oyaot-, 
4-oiXLt]ueat* [ME. otgneinent^ a, OF , Qtgftemeni:-* 
L. type *tmgit{i)menUwt for Unguent, 

f. tmgiihe to anoint In J4tli c conformed to the 
vb. Oint as first in northern texts.] 

1 . An unctuous preparation, of a soft consistence 
like that of butter, often mixed with some medica- 
ment, used chiefly for application to the skin, for 
medicinal purposes, or as a cosmetic; an unguent. 

a, ctz^StPug" Leg I 243/171 Niraeth here jns guode 
oygnement, a 1300 Cttrsorm 17288+92 Mary maudlayn 
. And marie salome, hade boght pam oynemenz *3 Cu^ 
IVanv (A) 6x03 An vnement purchast he pat made bis 
visage out of ble. <?X33o IVtll Palente 136 A noynement 
anon sche made. CX386 Chaucfr C T ProL 631 Ne oyne. 
ment that wolde dense and byte, c 1400 R-uU Si Benei 
CE. E. T S ) 23 Wen sho hauis laid hirplaisters and hir vine 
mens X4aa tr. Secreia Secret, ^ Priv Pnv. 247 Vsynge of 
honementys aftyr the tyme and complexcione 1330 Palsgr, 
249/1 Oynment, eignemtni^ oynctitre 1536 Hellenden 
Cron Scot n mi 17 b, The un3ementis & drogareis y‘ our 
forbearis vsit, 

j8 cz^^Meir, Horn 17 Scho hauid boht this ointment. 
C137S Cursor M. 14005, 14062 (Cott MS) ctm Destr, 
Troy 7526 With oile and with ointment abill {lerfore, 2435 
MrsYN Fire of Love 59 pe vntementis precius. CX489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon yil 169 He enoynted P.eynawde 
with an noyntement, x5a6 Tinoalb John xii. 3 All (he 
housse smelled off the savre oft the oyntment 1500 Spenser 
F Q \ \\. 42 The divelish hag With wicked herbes and 
oyntments did besmeare My body 1^ Whiston The. 
Karth Introd 11 Our Lord Says of the Woman who poumd 
the Oyntment on him tr. Leonardus* Mirr Stones 

137 Physicians dissolve it in the juice of certain herbs, and 
make an ointment of it x8ao Scott Ivanhoe xxxvii, She 
had given him a pot of that precious ointment* 
fg a x4ao Hoccleve De Keg Pnttc 1429 The oynement 
of holy sermonynge Hym lo]i is vp-on hem for to despende, 
t 2 . Anointing, unction Obs, 
xRxo-ao Everyman in Haxh Dodsley T, 132 Receive of him 
. The holy sacrament and ointment together. xsa6 Xindale 
1 John li 20 Ye have an oyntment of the holy gost. x6ai 
Brathwait Nat, Embassie (1877) 85 But he expected oint- 
ment. there He stands. 

8. Comb.y as ointment-mahr\ dniimnt-hke adj, ; 
ointment-oamer, an instrument for introducing 
ointment into the body, 

2382 WycLiF Ecclus xxxviii. 7 The oynement makere 
shal make pymentis of swotenesse. 2398 Trevisa Barth 
De P, R, XVI 111 (1495) 553 I he oynement boxe that the 
gospel spekith of, crs^ Beetle in Vtcatfs Anaf, (1888) 
App lx 226 A Cataplasme made vngtraent-lyke. 2332 
Huloet, Oyntment maker, vngneniareifs, 2897 AllbuU's 
Sysi, Med, III 744 In place of the injection, ointment may 
be introduced m means of one of Allingham'b ointment- 
carriers. 2899 Daily News 29 May 4/7 Coroner s What do 
you call yourself? Witness , Well, an ointment maker, 
t Oi’nt-plaater. Obs, In 6 oynt^playster 
[Cf. Oint v», also OF. oint sb] A plaster of 
ointment. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 111 cxiii 306 To be applyed, outwardly 
in oynt-playsteis, 

t Ointuo se, « . Obs rare, [Cf. OF. oinienx^ 
oinletistf It. untoso (Florio), L. unctuds-us Unctu- 
ous ] = Unotuous. 

c 2400 Lanfrands Cirufg 137 pat neipet oile ne noon 
oyntuose J>ing falli)) not wipinne J>e brayn panne, 

t Orutlire. Obs, rea-e-^. In 5 oyn-. [a. OF, 
oiniui'e (12th c. in Godef.):— L. unctnra Unctubjb, 
f. ungnhe to anoint ] Ointment. 

c 243Q Pilsr L^/Manhode 11 cxxvl (1869) 123 , 1 can wth 
good ojTiture enoynte a shiewede wheel hat cryeth, 

Oire, Ois, obs. forms of Fybb, Oybz* 

0:^(0, obs. form of Use, 

Oisl’vxty. ftcnce-wd, [ad. F, Qisiveti ; cf. 
OciviTT.] Idleness, indolence. 

2830 Fraseds Mag I. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oismty of Campbell 

Oieophagus, obs, valiant of CEsophagub, 

Oist, 1 6th c. Sc* form of Hoast, Host. 

Oister, Oistrich, obs. ff. Oysteb, OaTBrcB, 
Oistie, Oistillary, Oistlair, -ler, obs. Sc. ff. 
Hostib, Hostelby, Hosteleb, Hostblae. 
Oitexuealle^ Olther, obs. if, Oatnbal, Other. 
Ok, var. Ac Obs, ; obs. f, Eke, 0 *k : obs. pa, t, 
CfAOHB. * ^ 
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II Oka, oke C?«'ka. Towns: a. 7- oka, (7 
oquea, oam, 7"9 okka, 9 ooka). P, 7- oke, (7-8 
oque, 9 okk). [a It. oca, occa (i 709 in Somavera), F. 
oque, tffy«tf,ad.Turk, d^a<^,Arab uqiycth ; 
app ad. (through Syriac) Gr. olyKia, L. uncta, 
although the actual weight is now very different. 
(Dcvic in Littr6 SufpL)] 

A Turkish and Egyptian measure of weight, in 
general equal to about 2i lb English; also, a 
measure of capacity, equal to about of a quart, 

a. 2623 PuRCHAS Ptlgnvts II vii, 1134 He sent him 
one hundred diousand Oqmes of gold. x6^ H Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Irav, iii s Ihree hundred Oqtueas of gold. i68a 
■WiiELER Journ, Gteece r 77 We bought Wine at four 
Aspers the Oka. 2684 tr. Tavermeds Gid Sei^mods StrAg, 
30 (Stanf) Weighs a hundred Okkas. x8aoT. S. Hughes 
Trav Sicily II. ix. 240 (Stanf.), 1400 ochas of flour 2899 
Whitaker's Aim, 1 oka =2 723 lbs. Ibid, ^6$ 

X’urkey .1 Almud (8 Oka)=si.r5i9 gallons. 

p, c 2645 Howell Lett, (1653) II Iv 63 He had at one time 
swallow’d thiee and thirty okes, which is a measure 
near upon the bignes of our quart. 2687 tr. Thevenot's 
Tratf, Levant in Sir T P Blount Nat, Hist, (1693) 68 
Seven and twenty thousand Oques, at fourscore and 
ten Oques the Chest 2706 Phillips s v, The «eater 
Oke of Smyrna, is 2 Pounds 11 Ounces and 13 Drams 
English, the middle Oke is i round, xi Ounces 6 Drams, 
and the least Oke is 13 Ounces, 2 Drams, 2847 Disraeli 
Tancred iv iv, We might buy it all up at sixty piastres 
per oke 2850 W. Irving Mahomet xxxi (2833) 16s To Abu 
boflan he gave one bundled Camels and forty okks of silver, 

Okam, okcome, okeham, ohs. ff. Oakum, 
Oke: see Oka, obs. f. Oak; obs. pa. t. Ache, 
Okecorne, okehorne, obs. forms of Aoobn. 
Okenite ^u’kenait). Mtn [Named 1828 
ipkmif)^ after Lorenz Oken, a German naturalist: 
see ^itbL] A hydious silicate of calcium, occur-' 
ring in minute needle-shaped crystals, usually form- 
ing a tough fibrous moss, of a whitish colour, and 
subtransparent. Also called dysclasite, 
x8a8 Emn, Philos, frui VI, x86 Okenite, a new species 
of zeolite. 2830 Dana Min, (ed* 3) 248 Okenite occurs m 
amygdaloid in Greenland* 

Okepy, okewpy, obs forms of Occupy. 
t Oker. Obs, rare, [app. ad. L. ocrea : see 
OoBEA. (But cf Hoooeb, Cooker )] (See quot.) 

2338 Elyot, Carpahnee, plowghemcns liootes, made of 
vjitanned lether, they may he called okers [so edd, 1545-52 % 
ed 1563 (Cooper) cokers), xssa Huloet, Bootes for plough- 
men called Oker& 

Ok(k)er, var. Ooker Obs, ; obs. f. Oohbb. 

OkK, okka: see Oka 

t O-knes, o-knon, fbr, Ohs, = On knees { see 
Aknee and O prep 1 b. 

axz2i Ancr, A* 16 Buinde oknon vorSward vpo tSe bed. 
c ^00 Havelok 225a O-knes ful fayre he him sette. 

Okom(e, Okre, obs. forms of Oakum, Oohbb, 
Okoure, variant of Ooeeb Obs,^ usury, 

II Okvo, okra (p'krt?, p*kra). Also 8 oora, 8-9 
ooro, ookro, ochre, 9 oohro, oohra, (oooro, 
occra, okero, ookroo, ?okree). [app. West 
African : Christaller, Dtct, Asante Fanii (1881), 
has nkru-ma * an annual plant, and its green seed- 
pods, used for soup, salad, pickles; oJcra, ochra, 
okro, Hibiscus esculentus * ; where -;//a is a fotm- 
ative suffix of nouns, the root-word being nkru • cf. 
nbra^t, the name of the town Europeanized as Accra, 
(J. Platt m Athenmm 1 Sept. 1900.)] 

A tall malvaceous plant. Hibiscus or Ahelmoschus 
esculentus, indigenous lo Afnca, now cultivated in 
Ihe East and West Indies and the southern United 
States, the young mucilaginous capsules or ‘pods’ 
are used as an esculent vegetable and for thickening 
soup ; the stem furnishes a fibre suitable for ropes. 
Also a name for the pods. (Also called gumbo,) 
vjvj Sloanc yamatea I 222 Ocra, this has a round green 
stem, which rises straight up to ten or twelve foot high. 
2723 J PcTivER in PntL Trans XXVIII. 211 Winged 
Birds Pease or Ochre, 2750 G Huchfs Barhadoes 207 The 
flower lb succeeded by a multangular fleshy pod, every way 
resembling that of an Ockra 2777 G Forster Voy, round 
World 11 . 321 The contents were the leaves of the okra 
Oubiscns esculentus) 2834 M G, Lewis fml W, Ind, 152 
The only native vegetable, which I like much, is the ochra, 
which tastes like asparagus. 1838 Clarke in Moloney 
W Aft Fisheries (1883) 37 (Fish. Exh. Puhl) This stew is 
made piquant and wholesome by the addition of salt, bitter 
tomatoes or ocroes, shallots, . .and abundance of red peppers. 
2873 Gardner Htsi yatnaica 392 A quart of ockrpes x8^ 
A. Spinner Study Colour 1^3 To help her mother gather the 
green okras for toe soup. 

h. Applied, with defining words, toother species 
of Hthscus or Ahelmoschus, 

2840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 395/2 The okro., is very closely 
allied to H, Ahthmsihus, now Ahelmoschus moschaius , .. 
by Browne, in his *Nat. Hist, of Jamaica', called Musk-okto. 

o attrih and Comb, 

27^ P. Browne Jamaica 285 The Okro Plant The pods 
of this plant are full of a nmntive mucilage, and the principal 
ingredient m most of the soqps and pepper-pots, made in 
America, 2833 Marrvat P, Svnple (1863) 263 The negroes 
here get so tired of salt fish and occra broth, that they eat 
dirt by way of a lelish. 

tOksell*. Obs rate’^K [app. a MDu. os/Cxafs 
(Du. oksel, Flcm, oksele) OLG, Hhla, *bhsba 


OLD. 


arm-pit; from a root dhs-, d/iS”, seen in OE. dx-n, 
OHCt, uohs-ana, ttoch-isa, och^asa, MHG. ttolis-e, 
uehs-e, also OE. 6 hs 4 a, ox-la, in Epinal G dcusta, 
Sc. ox-ter \ also, with weak grade, in OHG ahs- 
ala, MHG. ahs-el, Ger. achs-el; furtlier, in L. 
axilla, and CIr. oxal; all in the same or an allied 
sensei The arm-pit; cf Oxteb 
2489 Caxton Fayies of A ii. xxxv 150 He dide putte two 
grete boteylles undre his okselles and swymed..in the see. 

Oksi, obs. form of Ask v, 

Okupie, Q^sssvSt o^s forms of Occupy. 

Okur, -yr(e, var Ocker Obs , ; obs. ff. Ochre, 
Okym, 01, obs. forms of Oakum, Whole. 

-ol. used to form chemical terms. 

1 . The termmation of alcoh-ol, used to form the 
names of substances which are alcohols in the 
wider sense (Alcohol 5), or compounds analogous 
to alcohol; e. g. cailnnol{met\\fL alcohol), vietkol, 
pseudol, glycol (2-atomic ale.), glycerol (3-atomic 
ale,), phenol (phenyl or benzene ale.), uaphthol 
(naphthyl alcohol), etc. In some cases this 
systematic nomenclature has not displaced the 
name which the substance had previously received, 
e. g. glycerol is more commonly known as glycerin 
(or, commercially, glycerine), 

2 . From phenol, the ending has been transferred 
to bodies belonging to the group of phenols (which 
are alcohols), as anthranol, antlirol, a esol, cymenol, 
eiigeml, thymol, and to some other phenol deriva- 
tives, as anethol, ct eosol, guata€ol,pkenetol^ phlorol, 

« lol, veiatrol, xylenol 

some words -ol is a dcriv. of L. oleum oil ; 
in which case it is more systematically written -ole\ 
c,g, furfural, tndol, oxindol, pyrrol, terpiml, 

Ola, variant of Olla 'i, palm-leaf, 
llOIam (aalE'm). [Heb. dVip taldm a long 
penod of undefined limits, an age (Gr. aXdjr), perh, 
properly ‘ tiiat which is hidden , f. c-dlam to hide.] 
Used by some for: A vast penod of time, an age, 
through a succession of which the universe or the 
earth is supposed to have passed. (Cf. .ASon.) 
Hence Ola’niio a , of or belonging to avast period 
or age. (Cf. ^Eonian.) 

x^a T. Lewis in Lange's Comm, Eccles, iii. 15 (ed. Clark) 
73 Closely allied to the cyclical idea so prominent elsewhere 
in the book and the idea of the olam os the unity of the 
cosmos in time. Ibid, 44 Excursus on ' Olamic or aeonimi 
words in Scripture xBy^^ Dau'soh Ortg, Wot Id vi. 132 
Xhereference to God’s olamic Sabbath x886 — in Expostlor 
Apr, 287 But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic 
sabbatisin. 

t Ola'Bt, var. Alast Obs,, lastly: cf, 0 prep,"^ b. 
a 2240 Lofsong in Cott, Horn, 207 Brest in his one bond 
and seodden in his o 5 er, olast in his side kurlunge. 
-olater, -olatry (see *0), the forms in which 
the suffixes -lateb, -iatby usually occur. 

Old (d«ld), a {adv,, rfi.l) Forms: see below, 
[Cora. Teut : Early ME. oldi—QifL aid (WSax. 
eald) = OFns and OS.fl/tf (MDu.w/, oud-, Du. oud, 
MLG old, LG. oil), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) 
OTeut. ^aldo'-z, ong. a ppl. formation (corresp. to 
Gr, forms in -r 6 s, L. 4 us) from OTeut vb. stem 
al-, Goth, al^an to grow up, ON ai-a to nourish, 
bring up, cognate with L, al-'/re to nourish ; cf. 
Cold a, OTeut ^aldoz was thus app. « * grown up, 
adult*, corresp. in form to L. alius grown or 
become great, tall. ON. wanted the posftive (sup- 
plied by gown//; comp ellri, superl, ellzir); Goth, 
had the related derivative form alfeis (i^*a*Ilfoi), 
The original OE. form aid (also in ifiirly WSax. 
and Eariy Kent.), remained in Anglian, and has 
come down m Northern dial , in later Sc. written 
awld, anld, in north. Eng. dial, aud, aad, ahd. In 
midi. Eng., OE. edd, lengthened to did, became 
regularly did (cf. hold, cold, hold, sold, told), which 
remains the standard Eng form (m ME. also writ- 
ten oold, in dial, wold, o^d, owltl, ole, md). The 
WSax. and Kentish eedd came down into ME as 
eedd, yeald, yedd, eeld, eld ; it is now extinct (but 
cf. ]^D a.). The original comparative and super- 
lative, still retained m particular uses, are Eldbb 
(\->*(ildira), Eldest, q.v.; in the general sense 
these have been superseded by older, oldest (see also 
Alder, Aldest), Derivatives are t Alz>, t Alder 
sb.% Alderman, Eld v,, Elder 
* IHustration of Ponns. 


a* 1-5 {Sc, -6) aid, (4-5 aide, 3-4 bald, 4 alld. 
baJde), 4-5, Sc. 4-, auld, (4 aulde, haold, 5-0 
awld, -e, 7- north, Fng, dial, awcU and, aad). 

c Tas Cor^s Glass, 273 Anns, aid ouiC Ibid xfi54 Senex, 
aid. «8oo Lddon Glass, 232 Quoins, ha aid: lotus, sum 
aid. c8k yesp, Psatter cxhnlt xa Aide mid slagram. 
c9j$ O, M, Ckron, w, 872 Sidroc corl .«se sloa. cpsp 
Ltndi^, Gasp, Luke i. x8 Xc forifon am aid., exm Oomin 
226 TiDJmttt^waaemi aide, Lav. 2059]^ aide klni^ 

rx83For>iaeauleD^ mtytmCnrsor 
M, 9224 Four huiidret winter aM Mmf* halde. 
Trin, Old), ikd 10578 (Cott) Ar he wimtwne yah aW 
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fGdii aid, Fair/" a\de] 1340 104 He ijs aid I 5 td. 
219 A guod aid wyf c 137s 6c Leg. ScLints. E^t^ctane 413 , 1 
ame auld & febil baihe c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) iv la In 
ane aide castell 011430 Marie Arih. 279 As awlde mene 
telles, XS49 Compl Scot 1 Cure aid enemies. 15^ A. 
King ti Canm^is' Caiech H ij, Ye awld kallendar. *6x1 
Mure Mi%c Poetni i 6 In auld Neptunns' source. 1790 
Burns Tavi o' Shanter 13 Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town 
surpasses 

1-4 eald, 3 field, 2-4 eld, 3 eold, 4-5 eeld, 
yeald, yald* 4-5 elde (helde) 

C83X Kentish Charter in Sweet 0 E Tenets 4^6, [An] eald 
hnfter c888 K. Mu red £oeth xxxk § 3 Sie eald gesceaft 
czoooAgs Gosp Lulve 1 18 IceomnueaJd ciiys Lanth 
Horn 9 On J>a ealde la^e \Ibid, on jwin aldelaje]. ciaoo 
Moral Ode 4 (Egerton MS ) pech ich beo a wintre eald, to 
5ung ich eom at i ede cxaog Lay 7031 pe 3unge wifmen & 
pe aside [c 1275 holde], c 1275 /bid 2916 In i?an eolde [c 1203 
holde] dai^e hit was a borh nebe c 1290 Becket 195 in S 
Eng Le^ I iia Are it were seue jer eld 1340 Ayenh 7 
Ine be yalde la^e. Ibid 46 Ine pe ealde la^e 1388 Wyclip 
2 Ktn^s IV 14 Hir hosebonde i** eeld. 0x440 Promp Parv^ 
137/2 Elde or olde [1499 ed. Pynson eeld or worne] 

7. 3- old, (3-5 hold, 4-5 -e, cold, -e, 4 owd, 5 
ole, wold, -©, 5-5 olde, 6 owld, -e, 6-7 ould, -e, 
8-9 dial. ow4 wold). 

01200 Pam Coll Horn 199 penne hie be? old 01203 
Lay 39^ pe olde [0x273 holde] kmge x^-70 Alex <$■ 
Dtnd 327 Whan we holde waxen 138a Gen xlm 

27 ?oure oold fader, 0x400 A pal. Loll 22 pe Wold Testa- 
ment. 1426 Audelay Poems 73 Weder that he were hold 
or 3ong, 01440 Promp Parv 363/a Ole, for-weryd, as 
cloihys. 1447 Bokenham SeyMys (Roxb ) 43 The wolde 
law 0 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 452 There nys noo 


law 0 14B9 (..AXTON 6 onnes oj Aymon 452 Tnere nys noo 
man sio oolde 1330 Palsgr 250/1 Oulde house that is in 
ruyne 1337 Wriothesley C^n (187s) I 62 The owld 
} udgment of this realme, 0x74$ Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane 
DiaL Wks (1S62) 56 There’s on owd Cratcbenly Gentlemen 
1864 Tennyson Northern Fanner 4g A mowt\ taSen owd 
Joanes. 189X T Hardy Tess (1900) 8/1 I’ve gota woldsilver 
spoon, and a wold ^aven seal at home. 

** Sigiuflcation. I, Having lived or existed 
a relatively long time 

1 . That has lived long; far advanced in years 
or life. Said of men, animals, and plants, also of 
their limbs, organs, faculties, etc. (Opposed to 
young ; less emphatic than aged ) 

Often absolutely The old (pi ), old people, so old and 
young, young and old (sc. people) 

Beowulf Z57 Psei HroQgai saet eald ond unhar, 0930 [see 
A a], 0 loso Byrhiferth's Handboc in Anglia (1883) Vill, 
299 Swa byS se ealda man ceald & snoflis 0 xaoo [see A. y]. 
0x203 Csee A. a]. 01x230 Ozvl't^ Night 25 On old stoc 
a X300 Cursor M 2779 (Cott ) Yong and aid, bath bam and 
man. 1377LANGL P.Pl'B xvm, 9 Howosannabyorgonye 
olde folke songen. 2398 Barth Be P R. vi. xiv. 

(1495) 198 Of suche foules the yonge fede the olde whan 
thei maye not for aege gete theyr owne mete 0 1420 Pallad 
on Huso IV 723 Ofmyddil age, and rather yonge then olde 
1484 Caxton Fahles of uEsop ii vu, Now when I am by come 
old and feble 1508 Dunbar Tua Manii Wemen 277 Weil 
couth I bier his aid E 2368 E Tilncy Disc Manage 
A ivb, An olde Gentleman called M Erasmus 1393 Shaks. 
Rich II, I u 67 What shall good old Yorke there see But 
empty lodgings? 1397 Middleton Wisdom of Solomon 
xiL 3 Bald, because old, old, because living long. i6id 
Shaks. Temp iii 111 2 My old bones akes 1632 Milton 
D Allegro 97 When young and old com forth to play On 
a Sunshine Holyday 1770 Goldsmith Deserted Fill 20 
The young contending as the old survey’d. 1784 Cowper 
Task IV 172 Under an old oak's domestic shade 2838 T 
Thomson C/iem Org Bodies 947 Old trees are frequently 
affected with a kind of ulcer 1864 Tennyson Grandmother 
x8 All my children have gone before me, 1 am so old 1841-4 
Emfrson Ess, Laoe wks (Bohn) I. 71 This passion . 
though It begin with the young, yet forsakes not the old. 
fig 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 9 As the ta luf&vaxis 
auld^ The tothir dois incress moir kene. 1638 Ford Fancies 
V. Ill, Night draws on, And quickly will now old 1822 
Shelley Tnumph of Life 338 Long before 0 ie day Was old. 

b Having the chaiactenslics (physical or men- 
tal) of age 

2832 Lytton Eugene A, i vi. We grow old before our 
time. X837 Marryat Perctval ICee/ie xix, You appear to 
have an old head upon very young shouldeis. 2842 Tennyson 
Gardeners B 52 So old at heart, At such a distance from 
his youth in grief x866 G Macdonald Ann Q, NeighJb 1. 
(1S78) 3 It IS not a pleasant thing for a young man . to have 
an old voice. 2893 Daily Nevisyo Nov, 3/1 ‘ Nowadays . 
she says, ' it is only old people who do not grow old’ 

c. Used dispaiagingly , esp. collo^ md slang in 
such collocations as old hloke, buffer^ cat, codger, 
fogy, trot (see these words). 

2308 Dunbar Tua Manii Wemen 126 , 1 dar nought keik 
to the knaip that the cop fillis, For eldnyng of that aid 
schrew 25^ Shaks Tam. Shr, i ii 80 An old trot with 
ne’re a tooth m her head « 2625 Flftcher Hum, Lieut 
III iv, Peace, you old fool. 2820 Hymn to Mercury 

XV, Halloo t old fellow with the crooked shoulder I You 
grub those stumps? 1866 Carlyle Remtn 1. (x88x) j86 An 
‘ agiicultural dandy ’ or old fogie, of Hibernian type x888 
R Boldrewood Robbery Under Arms (Farmer), I used to 
laugh at him, and call him. a regular old crawler. 

d. Proverbs. 

0 X470 Ashby Active Poli^ 615 Aftur the oolde dogge the 
yonge whelpe barkes 2631 Bratiiwait Whimzies, HospitalU 
man 45 There i*> none so demerately old but he hopes to 
live one yeere longer 1668 Davenant Marts the Master 
I i, As the proverb says, nut an old cat to an old rat 2692 
R. Cromwell Let, in Eng. Hist Rev (1898} XIII. 109 
There is an old proverb * old yong, yong old '. 2885 
Many a Slip in HarpeFs Mag Dec 141/2 A man is as old 
as he feels, and a woman 's as old as she looks. ^ . 

2 . iransf. Belonging to, or chaii^cteristjo j^f, 1 
persons; of or pertaiiiiDg to^adweed 3 ^; esp* M : 
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eld age, the period of life of the old or advanced 
in years, the latter penod of life, » Age 6 ; also 
absol and atirib , as in old age pension, etc. 

13 Seuyn Sag. (W ) 22 He that schal, in thin eld age, 
Benime the thin heritage. 0 2380 Wyclif Senn Sel 
I. 3^5 It was miracle )>At so oold folk brou^ten fork child 
in her olde daies. 01430 Hymns Virg 79 Lete us praie 
J^t god send us paaens in oure oolde age 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxjcvi 27 Thair cumis^ung airis,'lhat his auld thrift 
settis on ane ess. 1603 Shaks Lear l 1 190 Hee’l shape 
his old course, in a Country new xSxo — Temp 1. 11 369 
He racke thee with old Crampes x6xx Bible xxv 8 
Abraham died in a good old age [Wyclif in a good elde] 
1707 Lond. Gas No 4354/4, 176/ per Ann. m Lease (most 
of which are very old Lives) 28x3 Shelley Q Mah n 152 
Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished x868 Freeman 
Norm Conq (1876) II ix 414 The great Earl died in a 
good old age X89X Pall Mall G, 18 Dec. 2/2 There is 
extreme reluctance to devote any of their earnings .. to 
ensuring an old-age annuity 

1 3 Of mateiial thmgs : Having existed long, 
long-made, that has been long in use. (Opposed 
to nertv') Hence, Worn with age or long use, 
or deteriorated through the eflfects of time , worn 
out, decayed, dilapidated, shabby, stale, etc. ; also, 
Discarded after long use, disused, gone out of use. 

Absolutely The old, that which is old 
Beowulf 2763 paer waes helm monij eald ond omi& 0x000 
Ags Gosp Matt ix 16 Ne dep nan man niwes claSes scyp 
on eald teaf Ibid, xui 52 Niwe }>mg and ealde 0x200 
Tfin. Coll Horn 163 Be chireche clones ben to brokene 
and ealde 01300 Havelok 545 In an eld doth wnden. 
1382 Wyclif Matt ix 17 Netjier men senden newe wijne 
in to olde botelis. — Luke v. 39 No man drynkinge old 
[Tindale olde wine], wole anon newe; sothli he seith, The 
olde lb the betere 2434 Test. Ebor (Surtees No 30) 175 
On of ray aid gownes furred. 23^ MS Ace, Si fahn’s 
Hasp , Canierb,, Rec. for ij ^olde bee fattis 1398 B 
JoNSON Ev Man in Hum i ii, Drake’s old ship at Deptford 
maysooner circle the world again x6ox Weever Mirr Mart , 
Sir John Oldcastlevr, Mans memorje,with new, forgets the 
old 1^0 Dryden A lmansor Frol 27 They bnng old iron 
and glass upon the stage a 1800 Cowper Needless A larm 53 
1 hey [sheep] gathered close around the old pit’s brink. 2842 
Thackeray Gt Hoggariy Diamond iv, Pale sherry, old port, 
and cut and come again. Mod. A dealer in old books, old 
china, and old pictures A very old book with iron clasps. 
+ D. In old clothes, shabby. Obs rare'^\ 

Shaks Tam Shr iv. i 240 There were none line, 
but Adam, Rafe, and Gregory, The rest were ragged, old, 
and beggerly. 

4 Of (any specified) age or length of existence : 
eg How old? ten days old When used with 
a prec. numeral and sb. these are usually hyphened 
to old {year being used instead of years), as in 
a sioc-months-old child, a two-year-old sheep, etc. 
These attnb forms are also used absol. as sbs. : e.g. 
a flock of two-year-olds. 

The numeral and sb were in OE. in genitive as an advb. 
determination of eald, e g Pmitges geara eald (cf Ger. dra 
iage alt, eins ie^ alt, F dge de trente and) s but by the 
i2th c the genitive inflexion was dropped, cf. quots. 1110- 
i2oa See also b. 

0897 K. AElfred Gregory's Past. Care xbx. 385 he 
wees oritises seara eald 0xoooAElfhic G0/A xl^i 8 And 
[Pharao] axpde hyne hu eald he waere. XIX0-X123 0 E, 
Chron, an xixo He [se mona] waes . feowertyne nihta eald 
Z135-34 an. 1x35 Suilc als it uuore thre niht aid mone. 

0 x2oa Ormin 7675 3 ho wass sexti^ wmnterr aid 0 1203 Lay 
301 He was fiftene jer aid. 0 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 3720 Er he were seuen ser old 01420 Pallad on 
Hui^. IV 9x9 A she asse oon. yer olde. 25^ Coverdale 
Gen. xviL 12 Euery manchilde whan it is eigm dayes olde, 
shalbe circumcyded 2390 Shaks Com. Err, l 1. 45 My 
absence was not sixe moneths olde. Ihtd, n 11. 250 In 
Ephesus I am but two houres old. 1398 B Tonson Ev 
M an tn Hum. ni iii, Your son is old enough to govern 
himself. 2672 Lady M Bertie in i2^A Rep, Hist, MSS, 
Comm App v 26 Wee expect the new Dutches . she is 
not fifteen yeaie old 17x1 Steele Sped No ii TP 4 The 
Story you nave given us is not quite two thousand Years 
Old 2780 A Young Tour IreL 1 182 A child 7 years old 
earns la a day spinning. 2837 Hughes Tom Brown ii i, 

1 say, young tellow , How old are you ? 187a Ruskin Fors 
Clav, XXI 7 A wall which was just eighteen hundred years 
old 2892 Daily News 26 Feb. 3/7 A flve-year-old girl. 
2890 Westm, Gas, 25 Nov, 6/2 Under the century old trees. 

absol. 1J69 St. fames' s Chron. 10-zi Aug. 3/4 (Hoise- 
race) Five-yeanolds, 9 st 2849 Alb Smith Pctileton Leg. 
(repr ) 27 Rising tvi o score-olds x8« Tennyson The Brook 
X37 That was the four-year-old I sold the Squire 
"b. The expression * ary ears old* may be preceded 
by a prep., as if it were a sb. phrase ^ ' the age of 
X years* : e.g ‘a child of ten years old*, ‘from 
two years old and under’, ‘at, under, or over six 
months old *. 

This construction appears first with of, which may possibly 
represent the OE. (and Com. Teut)gemtive phr., or the corre- 
sponding Fr phr with de (see note to 4), so that ‘a child of 
X years old ’ xmght be ong = ‘ a duld old (m respect) of x 
years ’. But there is a chronological gap between the two con- 
structions, the earliest e'camples of the later being in Cursor 
M, In one instance, the oldest text has ‘o tua yeir ^d’, 
Le *of two years' c^e in which the later MSS substitute 
old for eild: But m another m^^nce, the reading ‘of thre^er 
aide ' is evidently original. Whether this implies a contusion 
between old, eld adj and elde^, as app m the (^ailc^ autotv 
W^ch follows, or the ^|sti^*of two forms derived 


A similar usage is found with Jagh, long, broad, deep, etc. 
(which also in OE. were preceded by a genitive or accus. 

C hr. of dimension); but there the const with of appears to 
e later, and that with other preps less usual : see Of 39 b. 
X3.. Cursor M 11566 (Cott) wit-in ^ land left he noght 
an O tua yeir eild (G eilde^ F. old, Tr olde] ]>at be ne w.is 
slan. Ibid 10587 (G 5 tt ) pis may [v r maiden], hot of tb>e 
jere aide [C. old, F, Tr. olde] was on pe grece [= stair] 

1 ar of tald 0x374 Chaucer Anel d" 78 (Harl.aya) 
Yong was this Quene, of xxu yere of eeld [So 2 other MSS. , 
Harl 7333, of xx^i yere eld ; Digby, of xx»* yeer olde; so 
Caxton) c 1420 Pallad, on Huso iv 734 Caluyng from iij 
yeer olde Til x is best. 0x470 Henry PFallace 11 273 Hyr 
dochtir had of uj wokkis aid a knayff. 1382 N.T (Khem.) 
Matt, 11. x6 From two yere old & vnder [16x1 two yeares , 
Wyclif, fro two 3eer age and with ynne ; Tind , Geneva, as 
many as were two yei e old and vnderj 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, iv IX 4 , 1 was made a King, at nine months olde 1594 
— Rich III, n IV 28 He could gnaw a must at two homes 
old 1625 J Mead m Ellis 0 /ig Lett Ser i III, 201 
A young man under thirty years old. 1607 Dryden Virg,. 
Georg. IV 421 A Steer of two Years old 1727 Swift 
Gullvoer i vi, Those intended for apprentices are dismissed 
at seven years old x8z8 Shelley Rev, Islam il xxv. This 
child of twelve years old. 

5 . fig Of long practice and experience in some 
specified matter or respect, or as an agent or quali- 
fied person of some land ; practised, experienced, 
skilled , also, in slang use, Clever, knowing 
0 sooojElfnds Canons^ jym ThorpeLaivs II* 348Na}^t 
sbIc eald sy, ac past he eald sy on wisdome. 0 1230 Bestiary 
90 Old 111 nise sinnes dern. 0 23x3 Shobeham 5a The sevende 
ordre hys of the prest, And hys iclec^ the ealde, Bote jiau^c 
of seres, ac of wyt, 2552 Huloet, Olde souldier, vetei anus 
2588 Shaks. L L L n i. 254 Thou art an old Loue- 
mongier, and speakest skilfully 1638 Ford Fancies ii 11, 
My stars, I thank ye, for being ignorant, Of what this old- 
in-raischief can intend 1 c 163a Milton Sontt to Sir H 
Vane, Vane, young in yeares, but in sage counsell old 
«x6 Lond, Caz, No, 5412/3 Frances Green, an old 
Offender, xyaa De Foe Col ^ack (1840) 232 The Germans 
weie too dd for us there. 2820 Shelley Lett to M Gis- 
borne 140, I, an old dinner, who know well Every false 
verse of that sweet oracle^ 2833 Lytton My Novel vin 11, 
Old in vices, and mean of soul I 1882 Jowett Thucyd. 
1 , 152 The Athenians were old sailors and they were only 
beginners. * 

b. In various colloq. and slane phrases . as eld^ 
bird, a person who has become knowing through 
experience, spec, an experienced thief; old hand 
(see D 4 ); old File, Soldier, Stages; to be old 
Dog at (a thing). 

1589 [see Dog so. 15 1]. 1711 Shaftesb Charac, (1737) 1 . 35 
With the old Stagers no matter whom they meet in a Coach, 
’tis always (jood your Honour ' or Good your Lordship 1 
2722 De Foe Col Jack (1840) go The Captain [waslan old 
soldier at such work. 1784 T Pottfr Virtuous Villagers 
II 9 Philip, who is an old Robin, as the saying is, demurred 
to the business. 2785 Cumberland Observer No xot ? 6 
Uncle Antony was an old dog at a dispute 2832 C W, 
H[oseins] Tdipa 62 One word of advice from an ‘old 
file 1^7 Five Years' Penal Servitude i 32 In nine cases 
out of ten an ‘old bird * would betray himself x8go W A 
Wallace Only a Sister* oSi Evidently the master was an old 
bird, he carefully retraced ms steps ard bolted the door at 
the foot of the stairs. 

6 , In colloq use : *= Great, plentiful, abundant, 
excessive; 'grand*. Now chiefly after other ap- 
preciative adjs, n.s good, grand, high. 

0x440 Bone Flor. Gode olde fyghtyng was theie 
2590 Tarlton News Pitrgai .Smn&ay, at masse, there was 
old ringing of bells. X399 Shaks Much Ado v. 11 98 
Yonders old coile at home, a 2604 Hanmbr Chron, Irel 
123 note, If they [certain mcAiks] were as fat m those dates 
as most of them proved after, there would have beene old 
frying 1654 Gayton Pleas Notes n iv 50 When fifteen 
joines to Seventy, there's old doings (as they say), the Man 
and Wife fitting together like January and May day 1664 
Cotton Scarron 104 There was old drinking and old 
singing And all the while the Bells were ringing 2703 
Hickeringill Priest.cr 11 Wks 17x6 III. 77 There was old 
Bandying, and Cursing, and Fighting, and Railing in 
abundance 2814 Scott Wav xvui, So there was old to do 
about ransoming the bridegroom x8t8 — Rah Roy xxxii, 

‘ Heie’s auld ordering and counter-oidering ’ muttered (aar- 
schattachin. 1823 Brockett N C. Gloss, s v , Old-doings, 
great sport, great feasting— an uncommon display of hos- 
pitahty. xSS Westm Gaz 1 July 2/2 The lawyers in the 
House have had what we may be allowed to call a high old 
time 

II. Belonging to former times or an earlier 
period as well as to the present ; long-established. 
7. a. Dating far back into the past; of ancient 
origin ; made or formed long ago ; also foet of 
things which have always existed, as elemental 
forces, etc. : Primeval, (In OE. and eafly ME. 
applied to the Creator.) 

%owulf94S Pmthyreealdmetod este wmrebsam-gebyido. 
c888 K. i^LFREO Boefh. JwV § 2 Se ealda cwide is sw 38 e so ?5 
be mon xefyra cw»8. 0x293 Lay 24885 Ane huse he w« 
biclused faste an aid stanene weora 1340 Ayeno. 204 Me 
xayth l)e is,ine heuene..he ys aid and Y^awe and ydred 
and^ywor>ssiped and ylooed. 0x3^ Alex. ^ Dmd, 798 
5 oare doetprus aairx b sawps ful mde. 02400 Maundev. 
^oxbi Iv. 12 Scho Hes m ane aide castell. Seaks 
Tam. Ghr, nr, i, 8 g Old fashions please me besL 2634 
MiktoH Qomus^^ An old, and haughty Nabon woud in 
Arms. ^-P.L. 1. 543 A shout that tore Hells COTcave, 
and heyona Frighted the Reum of Chaos and old Night 
1732 Pope Fix Man i 158 Who knows but be, whose hand 
tbriigbtnbg form^Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings 
the storms T 2863 H, Cox InsiH. in. iv 643 His office was as 
old as the tunc of the Conquest 1898 Ttt.BiU 23 Apr. 73/3 
The superstition, is almost as old as the hills, 
b. In personal or other particular reference (as 
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with agent-noun, etc); That has long stood in 
some relation to one ; that has been such from of 
old ; not new or recent. 

a looo yuliaTta 623 (Gr.) WrecaS ealdne uitS- « jaas 
Kaik 1380 pe deore Dnhtin toe read to ure aide dusi. 
schipes rx44o ybrMMyst xxii. 63, 1 woldenow som mete 
■wer sene For olde acqueyntaunce vs by-twenet ^1470 
Kemry Wallace t 7 Our aid ennemys cummyn of Saxonys 
blud. 1500-ao Dunbar lx 68 Tothyauldscbe^andis 
have an £, That lang hes hppinit jnto the. 1549 CeffM 
Seal. VI 67 Corriandir, that is gude for ane aid hoste* 1706 
Weade» World Dteseeied (*708) 19 Not purely for their 
presumptuous Assumption of his proper Title, but out of an 
old Grutch. a xyay ^itcte^KY AM Ltengsyne i Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot Tho* they return 'with scars ? 10.J0 
R, H Dana Be/. Hlasi xxvi. 86 Many a good ducking in 
the surf, did he get to pay up old scores 18^ Macau^y 
HtsUEng IV 1,503 In satisfaction of an old debt due to him 
fiom the crown, 1875 Jowett Plaio (ed. a) I, 81, I have 
a claim upon you as an old friend of your father. 

e. Known or familiar from of old, or because 
of former association 

f 888 K ./Alfred Botth. xxxix § 13 HealdaS ha tunglu J»a 
ealdan sibbe ^e hi on sesceapne wmron. xxztO. E.C hron an. 
J003 He teah foriJ J>a his ealdan wrenceas, c 1386 Chaucer 
Man e/ Law's T, a6g 0 Sathan cnuious Wei knowestow to 
wommen the olde way. 1588 Shaks L. Z. Z. v, 11 4x7 Yet 
I haue a tncke Of the old rage 1598 — Merry W» iv. ii. as 
Your husband is m his olde lunes [if^ fil. lines] againe 
x6oz ~ fttl C V 16 $ Ant Old Cassius still, 1784 Cowpcr 
Ttrocin. 737 Following her old plan. i8«i Shelley Hynm 
io Mercury Ixxxvii, while he conceived another piece of 
fun, One of his old tricks 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix, 
IV 377 The old men had again met in the old ball 1865 
Iagotfcot Galatians {^8^d^i^z The Apostle had been travel 
hag over old ground. 

8 . Used as an expression of familiarity, a. in 
addressing or speaking of peisons with whom one 
has an acquaintance of some standing, or whom 
one treats as such, as in the colloq old hoy^ chap^ 
fellow, man ; b. with names of places which one 
has long known, esp, of one's native country ‘ see 
also la b. Often in the collocation, good old^ a 
colloq. or cant expression of commendation or 
appreciation. (Cf. 6.) 

a 15S8 Shake TtU A. iv ii xuz Lookehow thehlacke qlaue 
smiles vpon the father , As who should say, old Lad 1 am 
thine owne, i6ox — Twel N. iii, 11 9 Did she see thee the 
while, old hoy, tell me that xvix Stccle S:pect No 17 F 3, 

1 never hear him so lavish of his fine things, as upon old 
Nell Trott 1808 Scott Marw vi Introd, 81 England was 
merry England, when Old Christmas brought his sports 
arain, i8as C. M Westmacott Effg. Spy 1 . 136 , 1 say, old 
fellow x87a Punch 24 Aug 81/2 A fellow who can take a 
joke good-naturedly like you can, old boy. 1885 Ibid. 

3 Jan, 4/x You'll be thinking l*ve got the blue-mouldies, 
old man. 1890 R. Boldrewood CoL Reformer (xSor) 204 
Take another tumbler, old man, 189a Anstey VocesPopult 
Ser, II 37 N ever mind, old chap x8^ Doyle Trag, Korosko 
IX. 280 There they go giving the alarm 1 Good old Camel 
Corps 1 

b, 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. i. 11 49 What happie gale 
Rlowes you to Padua heere, from old Verona 7 1650 D Pell 
Jm^r Sea 140, 1 may take upon mee to tell old England. 
173a Berkeley Alci/hr ii § 7 Hath not old England sub- 
sibted for many ages without the help of your notions? 1785 
Burns Coiter^s Sat. Ni xix, From scenes like these old 
Scotia's grandeur springs x8o8 Scott Mamu vi. Introd. 68 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, At such high-tide, her 
savoury goose, 1844 Alb, smith Ado. Mr, Ledbury (1856) 
1 xiL 90 There's old Gravesend I 


9 Applied to the devil, a orig in reference to 
his primeval character; in OE. se ecUda (« ‘the 
old one ') ; also in particular appellations, as old 
serpenty dragon, enemy, adversary, etc. 

a zooo Leds, 32 (Grein) Se ealda. a xaoo Moral Ode 285 
Belsebub )>e ealde. c zzoo Tnn* Coll Horn loi pe aide 
neddre >e bipehte eue and adam Hall Meid 15 

Nu bihalt te aide feond X38a Wyclir Reo. xx. a The olde 
serpent, that ts the deuel, 1629 M 1 lton Naivotty x68 Th' old 
Dragon under ground. 16^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
20 Soyhng their hellish carkasses with juyee , or what the 
old imposter infatuates them with, x8aa Hogg Penis of 
Man 111 , 38 Cuffed about by the ‘auld thief’, as they 
styled him ^ 

b. So m various jocose appellations, as the 
old one, the <?/<f Gbnxlemah {in black) \ old'B.kmt, 
Niok, Sobaxoh, etc, 

L'Estbangb Vis, Quev. (xvoB) 84 They weic all 
sent to Old Nick. 1700 T. Brown WU (1760)111. 102, 1 
know not who’ll take em for saints, but the old gentleman in 
black XTji Smol! ctt Z. Greaves ii. x, He must have sold 
himself to Old Scratch. C1746 Collier (Tira Bobbin) Gloss., 
Owd Harry, Owd Nick, names for the devil, 1783 Burns 
Addr to Beil 0 thou 1 whatever title suit thee, Auld 
Horme, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 1824 Hist. Gaming Houses 
Si He would not stick at playing up Old Harrj^n every 
possiWe shape and manner 1815 J Neal Bro yonathan t 
* ® Master . the Old One. X894 Astley 50 Years 
Life I 213 The balls did whistle round like ‘old BiUy 
HI. Belonging to an age or period now past 
^ away , ancient , former. 

10 Of or pertaining to the distant past; belonging 
to antw^ity or to a bygone age; ancient bygone! 
olden. (Opposed to modem ) 

c xtaieiAgsGo^ Lukeix 8 Sume seedon eald wltexa aras. 
c xem AgsPs. rxxvL s (Gr ) pa ic ealde dajas eft gejiohte, 
a 10^ in Kemble Cod. Dipl, IV. 203 Swa he on sldum 
umum gelajd was. c xaoo Ormin 13724 patt aide folic Oflf 
Godess halhhe ledcL <;xm5 Lav 29x6 A |»an holde dawen 
[ci^S eoide ddijeJ. 1340 Ay tub, *24 An aid iilosofe bet 
helte platoun. 1383 Wyclie MatU \ ai 3 ee ban herde that 
It IS said to olde men [1388 dde men, 1526 Tikd, vnto them 


off the olde tyme, 1611 by them of old time], ? a X400 Morte 
Artk 13 Elders of aide tyme. tfi42S Lvno Assembly of 
Gods 294 Olde poetys sey she beieth the heruest home. 
X590 L. Lloyd Diall Dates 8 The old antient Romanes had 
certaine ceremonies t^gi Shaks. x Hen. VI, i. 11. 56 
The nine Sibyls of old Rome, X633 Swan Spec, M.ii.%$ 
(j^3) 32 The old ancient order of the yeaie. 1671 Milton 
P, R. HI. 178 The Prophets old, who sung thy endless raign. 
1728 Pope Dune, u. 144 A shaggy TapWy, worthy to be 

S iread On Codrus' old, or Dunton's modern bed 1784 
owPEB Task V, 217 Tubal .the Vulcan of old times^ xSoo 
W Irving Kmckeih vii. ix (1820) 513 The customs and 
manners that prevailed in the ‘good old times'. 2842 
Tennyson Golden Year 65 Old writers push'd the happy 
season back. 

b. Relating to past times ; dealing with antiquity. 
a 900 Cynewulf Cnst 1396 Nu icl6a ealdan race anforleete 
hu pu set serestan yfle gehoxdes. c X330 R. Brunne Chron 
(1810) I In Saynt Bede bokes writen er stones olde. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1 17 Aulde storys that men redys. 1667 
Milton P L, xi, 386 Wheiever stood City of old or modern 
Fame. i8ao Shelley (Edipus i 42 Grasshoppers that live 
on noonday dew, And sung, old annals tell, as sweetly too, 

o. Proper to antiquity or a bygone age; of 
ancient character, form, or appearance ; antique. 
cxftx Chaucer Pa?'/. Ponies 19 it happede me for to be- 
holtie Vp on a bok was wrete with lettens olde. X573-80 
B/vrct Alv O69 Men curious in vsing old and ancient 
wordes AnUguani homines, x6of Shaks. Twel N 11 iv 
44 0 fellow come, the song we had last night 1 Marke it 
Cesario, it « old and plainer 2709 Vorx^Ess Crit 324 Some 
by old words to fame have made pretence. Ancients in 
phrase 1899 Wesiw, Gaz. xi May 4/2 What they call the 
old blue, the shade seen in old enameUing, 
d. Associated with ancient times (esp. with 
classical antiquity) ; renowned in history; esp in 
poetry, as an epithet with proper names. 

c 1631 Milton Arcades 98 On old Lycieus or Cyllene hoar. 
17x0 Pope Windsor For 3x6 Fiom old Belenum to the 
northern mam. x8zo Shelley Witc/e of Allas Ivu, To glide 
adown old Nilus, when he threads Egypt and iSthiopio. 
2845 M Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 10 It 1$ the old histoiical 
lands of Europe that the lover of histoiy longs to explore. 
11. Belonging to an eailier period (of time, one's 
life, etc.) or to the earlier or earliest of two or 
more periods, times, or stages | pertaining to an 
earlier condition of things; possessed, occupied, 
practised , etc. at a former time. (Opposed to new, ) 
a xooo Phenix 321 ponne he s^witeS wongas secan his 
ealdne eard of pisse ejiehtyrf ^xooo Elene 1266 (Gr.) 
geoguS IS secyrred, aid onmedla. c 2375 Sc, Leg Smuts ix 
iBeriholomeies) 140 Mychtyly he put hym owte of his aid 
seinjnery. X508 JDunbar PyHng 320 Thow geiis me , 
thair aid smwith newschame certify. 1638 SirT. Herbert 
'I rev (ed. 2) 93 He projects the recovery of his old Epaichy 
of Brampore. c 1647 Milton Forcers Conscience 20 New 
Piesbyter is hut Old Priest writ Large 280s Words wori h 
Resol. 4- Indep iii, The pleasant season did my heart em- 
ploy j My old remembrances went from me wholly. 184a 
Ilknyson Morte d Arthur 240 The old order ebangeth, 
yielding place to new, 2893 Max MOller Theosophy u\\ 
>899) 401 In Older to bring Ins old Jewish belief into 
larmony with his new philosophical convictions. 

b. That was or has been (the thing spoken of) 
at a former time. 

IS7X Saitr Poems Ref, xxvii, 54 Aid feyis ar sindle fayth- 
full freindis fund 1647 Galway As eh, in xoihRep liisi. 
MSS Comm App. v 496 Sherriffes and ould ShenfTes to 
goe in their blacke gownes, x847'-9 Hei i»5 Friends %n C 
(1851) I. 2 Ellesmere the great lawyer, also an old pupil of 
mine, 2894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xix. 189 Hi$ old 
master, the college friend of his father. 

12. Distinguishing the thing spoken of from 
something of the same kind newer or more recent ; 
Of earlier date, prior in time or occurrence, former, 
previous. Old Yearns Day, the last day of the 
old year. 

O.E. Chron an 883 Se Hlopwis was Carles broW . 
se Hlojiwis was bees aldan Carles simu. exvj^Lamh, Horn. 
^ pes del on pere aide laje; oxaoo Vicos Jj- Virtues 27 
Ooer ne^ monc betere oan aeld-mone. 1387 Trbvisa 
Htgden (Rolls) VII. 407 Al holy writt, J»e elde [v r, olde] 
testament and j>e newe. crx46o Fortescue Abs, ^ Lfm. 
Mon IX, (1885) *28 Thai shulde than be vndir a Prince 
double so myghty as was tbair old prince x548‘^ (Mar.) 
Bk Com Prayer, Battism, Graunte that the olde Adam. , 
maye so be buried, that the newe man may be raised vp 
agayne 2590 Shaks Mids N, 1. 1. 4 Foure happy dales 
bring in Another Moon I but oh. me thinkes, how slow This 
old Moon wanes, 26x1 Bible Transl, Pref. 1 The making 
of a new Law for the abrogating of an old x6nx Milton 
P.R, IV, 278 All the schools Of Academics ola and new, 
c 2830 Mrs Cameron Houlsion Tracis HI No 63 2 Their 
family consisted of a son and three daughters, who were 
brou^t up more in the old school than is now customary. 
S849 Grots Greece 11. Ixvu, (i86a) VI, 34 The gradual transi- 
tion of what is called the Old Comedy into the Middle and 
New Comedy. 

b. With names of countries; Known or in- 
habited at an earlier period, as OldJSnglandQsesKi^ 
Old Englander), Old France^ Old Spam (opposed 
to the American colonies of PLew Engtmd, France, 
Spain ; now only histP), and similarly in modem 
colonial use, the old cintniry, old home » Great 
Britain. (In Old England and the like, there is 
often a blending with, this of sense 8 .) 

The Old Domiinoux see Dominion. Old World, the 
Eastern Hemisphere, as opposed to the New World of 
America. 

WiWD Stmp, Cdbler 43 Hee that prixes not Old 
England Graces, as much as New England Ordinances 
175s Macens Insurers I* 393 W. H. Master of the Ship 
called St George, beiongingteXoudon in old England. 27^ 


Ann, Reg, 121 Bills of exchange drawn by the government 
of Canada on that of Old I ranee. 2780 Hid 213* Newly 
arrived from Old Spain. x8xa Examiner 28 Dec 826/z 
General Miranda bad sailed ..for Old Spam 2817 J. 
Bradbury Trav Amor 321 It gives them an opportunity 
of making enquiues respecting the ‘old countiy ’ 2837 Ht, 
Martineau Soc, Amer HI. 05 They are readers theur 
imaginations live in the Old World* 2844 Mrs Houston 
Yacht Voy* Texas II 127 Farming details which apply 
..to practice in the ‘Old Country^ 2886 Lowixl Whs 
(xSpo) VI 14$ It [the founding of Harvard] insured our 
intellectual independence of the Old World Ibid, 256 The 
more conservative universities of the Old Home. 

e. Old style : see Style. Old Christmas Day, 
Old May-fay, Old Mtchaehms-day, etc,, these days 
according to the computation of old style. 

2635 Honc Evefy’day Bk, 1324 September 26.. Old Holy, 
rood 2826 11 650 A festival called Beltane annually 
held m Scotland on ofd May-day. Ibid. 13x5 October xi. 
Uhls IS ‘Old Michaelmas Day'. 2862 Times z6 Feb, The 
old style is still retained in toe accounts of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. . . Uhe first day of the financial year is the 5th of 
April, being old Lady Day, 2863 Book of Days I. 38 
January 6 Epiphany or Twelfth Day {Old Christmas Day'). 
Ibid, 52/2 Alt/d Hansel Monday, i.e. Handsel Monday old 
style, or the first Monday after the xath of the month 
[January] 

t B. adv. In ancient times, long ago. rare’^\ 
x6o8 Shaks. Per 1. Frol. % To sing a Song that old was 
sui^, From ashes, auntient Gower is come, 

C, sb,^ (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

+ 1 *= Old man, old woman Obs 

C2375 .Sc Leg, Samis 111 (Andieas) 155 Sa suld aid 
his penance mak Ibid, xviii (Egipciane) 326, & to hat 
aultl |)ane sad scho rathe 1426 Lydo, De Gnil, Pilgr, 13x1 3 
0 , thow Olde 1 what liastow do, Vnuarly we to smyte so? 
2523 Douglas Hcneis ii. ix [x.] 34 .Scho . . Him towat t hir hes 
brocht. .And sete the auld doim in the Italy sete. c 2533 Crt, 
qfLoue 280 Wliat doth tins olde Thus far yslope in >eres V 
2. pi. (phis). Old ones (of a set or cliss) ; old 
persons, etc. mod, colloq 

2883 Bfsant All tn a Cmdenfalt n. vii (1885) 167 Young 
clever people .are more difiicuU to catch than the old^ 2890 
Pall Mall 0 , 30 Aug 2/2 Although the ‘ Olds' have been 
the pioneers ., of the movement, the ‘Youngs' show an 
impatience with them at every meeting. 

B pL {olds). Hops more than two and le^ts than 
four years old, Old olds, hops mote than four 
years old. 

2893 Daily News 22 Mar. 7/4 Old olds are still selling. 
2B98 Jbtd 25 June 7/7 Some few transactions aie taking 
place m yearlingb and olds. 

4. « Old time, the olden time; an earlier time 
or period ; * Jlld 5 . Chiefly in men, iinm, days, 
etc. of old, 

1:1400 Destr Troy 10503 He has..de«iyred tny doghter to 
wed. Pollexcna the pert, by purpos of olde, 2535 Cov wwAtif 
Ps lxxvi[i.]. 5 Then remembred I the tymes of oUle, & the 
yeares that were nasi, c 2586 C*i fss PitMSroke Ps, lxxvh. 
IV, 1 fell to tbmek .Upon the yeares of old 2635 N. R. 
Camden's Hut P 2 liz 1 an ii 7 Apparrelled in blacke after 
the manner of old. 2784 Cowper Ep yoseph Hill $8 Home 
few that 1 have known in days of old. i8ak M. Pattison 
hss. (1889! 1 10 France.. is.. rich beyond ail others in the 
traces of the men of did, 

b. Advb. phrase. Of old\ of old time, in the 
olden time, long since, formerly; albo, From old 
days, for a long time (preceding the present). 

CX3B6 Ckaucfr FrtaPs T, 317 I^y me quod he.. fifor 
dette which that thou owest me of old. 1433 Rolls <f 
Parli, IV, 406/t Ye verray and trewe makyng of old 
used and continued. 2178 J. Paston in P, Lett, 111 . 
sx9, 1 am aqueyntyd uitn your condycyoni of old igaS 
Stewart Cron, Scot, 1 . 4 Intill ane place callit EcotumkiTly 
..Lang of the aid thair we» thair sepultutr 1509 Shaks. 
Much Ado \ X. X46 You alwaies end with a lades tricke, 
1 know you of old. 2655 Milton Son», Massacre Piedmont, 
Who kept thy truth so pure of old, 2774 J, Bryant Myihol, 
1 . 97 It was tne..sacied place, where of old the everlasting 
fire was preserved, xl^i K. Elus Caiuttus 1. 4 You of old 
did hold them Something worthy. 

D, Old- in Comb. 

1 . a. M'llh another adj., in antithetic or conse* 
quentml relation, as old cool, ^ old^exceUent \ old- 
new, old-young, b. With a pr. pple., fonning an 
adj,, as old-growing (growing old old-koking, c. 
■With a pa. pple., m advb. sense * of old, long, an- 
ciently*, as old-acquainted, -branded, -built, -cut, 
-established, -gathered, -landed, -licensed, -said adjs, 

2593 Shaks. Rom, ^ ful, i. iu ao IbU night I hold an 
^old accustom'd Feast 2535 Cranxifr Let, to Dean of 
Chapel Royal m Mise Writ, tParker boc.) II. 309 My *old 
acquainted friend, Master Sbaxton. 2726 Lady M, W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady ^ z6 Aug., This is a very large 
town, but most part of it “^old butlu 2807 Tuurnbur Rer>, 
Trag, I. if. Wks. 2878 XL 26 O what it is to haue a ‘'old- 
coole Duke, x€pi Chbstbr Love's Mart, cxvti, Ibose 
earned *old*cut stoifie Images. 2767 Bbntham Def, Usury 
xiii. 24 1 ^td-establLdied trades. 2808 Westm, Gas, a Apr, 
6/z Some of the older-established Jooben refuse to deal for 
cash at all 2603 F* Hbrikg Anaimtyts 5 In the knowledge 
of Plants they are ‘'old excellent. 2643 Tratp Comm, Gen, 
xii. X Abraham was old-exoeUent at it [self-denial], a 
SiDNBY ArcaduLi, Wks. X725 1 . fix Acoordmg to the nature of 
the “old-growing world, ms Miss Mitpood Village Ber. 1* 
(1863) ^24 Apart from hU *old-lookmg younger mother. 
x8^ Blacitu, Mag, JKXII. 035 iUl the omSt l^Ing, 
sbnvdleid oak-apples. 2530 Palsor. 050/2 “Quid sayd sawe, 
proiuerhu exm Marr.WU 8* Scienu v.klft Haxl. Dodstey 
il. 379 Aa did^rid saw It is».Soop hot, soon odd* mk 
Craven Gloss, (ed. a)s. v., IPsan oudsaldsay, and a trueyan.. 

2 . Paiasyntfaetic combinations t a.^ general^ as 
M-cged (cf oH iig«^ old-ktooM (having 
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old blood), old-hrancMd^ -faced, -heartedy fhrased, 
-stghiedy etc., adjs. ; hence old-sightedness (= pres- 
byopia), b. based on some recognized phrase, 
as oldfacheloAsh (having the character associated 
with an * old bachelor ^), old-hoytsh (of the nature 
of an *old boy*); so old-hay-likty oU-caittsk, old- 
fogyish, old-gentlemanly, old-masterly, etc., adjs. ; 
old^backelorshtpy oldfellotvhood (the status of an 
‘ old fellow e g. of a college), oldfogyism, old- 
ladyhood, old-liner (one of the ' old line *), old- 
lorist, etc., sbs. See also derivatives of Old maid, 
Old woMAir, etc. 

1581 Sidney P( 3 eirie{kx\)^ 3t *OIde-age 4 experience 
goeth beyond the fine-witted Pbylosopher. 18^ Miss 
MirroRD Village Ser i (1863) 198 Every thing was so 
provokingly in order, so full of naked nicety, so thoroughly 
Md-bachefonsh, zSia/^z^Ser v 346 Every female present 

prophesied *old-bachelor 5 hm, and all its evils, to the con- 
tu\ers and performers. 1894 JH. Nisbet Bitsh GirVs Rom 
2x8 The hauteur . that woke m his proud, ^old-blooded 
hreast *846 Mas Goas Sk Mng C/tar, (1832) 143 The 
curious weazened *old-boyibh air of this .race of men 1397 
Drayton Moriaitertados 25 A Forrest of *old-branched 
Oakes. 1780 Mad D'Arblay Dtaty (1842) I 303 Don't I 
begin to talk in an *old cattish xnaiuier of cards? x59< 
Shaks yohn ir. 1 259 'lis not the rounder of your *ola- 
fac’d walles, Can hide you fiom our messengers of Wane 

1848 Thackeray Van Fair Iviii, He had now passed into 

the stage of *old fellowhood His hair was grizzled 1883 
A Forbes in Oct 722 The full side face whiskers, 

which of late are becoming *old>fogeyish z8£^ Dally J^ews 
30 Jan , [The Quarterly Reznew] never falls into tradition, 
routine, or ^old-fogyism. 18x9 Byron y»aft l ccxvi, A good 
^old-gentlemanly vice. z888 Zaify 25 Oct. 374/3 Caps,., 
charmingly suggestive of pretty ^old ladyhood. Boston 

(Mass ) yrnl 23 Sept 2/2 The '^old-ltners appear to be out 
of the light x88o A cadevty 14 Aug 123 So solid and careful 
an '’^olddorist x88a Ailienseuvi No. 2866, 439 This dignified 
and, if the term he allowed, *old-niasterly work z886 J 
Corbett Fall ofAsgard II. 178 He listened to hun telling 
of his ^old-phrased oaths. 

3 . With a sb. (or adj. used absol.), foiming an 
attrib phrase, as old-book, old-country, old-tvory, 
old-hfe, old-hne (following the old lines), old- 
Rcnian, old-school, old-servtce, old-ioxvn, etc. See 
also Old-timb, Old-world 
x86a Burton Bk, Hunter i 25 In the *o 1 d-book trade there 
are opportunities for the exercise of ingenuity Mod, A 
well known frequenter of the old-book shops. 1890 Toilet 
2X June 981 Grooms m *old-day livery. 1898 Daily News 
2 Dec fh There is one book exhibited, which has put on 
a true '*^old-ivor^ tone 1863 A C Ramsay Phys Gear 51 
That Palaeozoic or *old-lite period. 1897 Outing (U S) 
XXX 35 1/2 The return to the old-hfe routine. 1831 
Cariylb Sort Res i. vii, ^Old-Roman contempt of the 
superfluous. x886 N Amer, Rev July ig Adam, according 
to this '’^old-school Calvinism, was the Federal Head, the 
representative of his race 1894 Westm, Gaz, 19 Apr 6/2 
One of the few remaining ^old-service gaolers. 

4 Special combs and phrases . old-bone v,, to 
manure with old bones ; t old boy, a kind of 
strong ale ; old-olo thes-man, a dealer in old or 
second-hand clothes , old-olo tlies-shop, a shop 
for the sale of old clothes ; old gentleman : see 
9 b, also quot. ; t old-grey [Gbey sb 5 ], old man, 
greybeard ; old hand, (a) one who has been long 
employed or has expenence in any business, one 
who IS skilful in doing something (see Hand sb, 
9 ) ; (b) one who has been a convict; also attnb, ; 
old holder (see quot.}; Old Lady, collectors’ 
name for a secies of moth, Mania maura\ old- 
like a,, old in appearance {yhs exc. Sc, and dicd ^ ; 
f old-sir, old-sire, an old man, an aged sire; 
old-sledge, a game at cards « Ail fours i ; oldp 
soldier v, to 'come the old soldier over*; see 
Soldier sb, {colloq ,) ; Old Sow, the i^haniMehlottts 
cgsrulea (sweet trefoil), also a local name of An^ 
tennana margardacea (pearl cudweed) (Biitten & 
H.) ; Old Squaw « Old wife 2 ; old-standing a,, 
that has stood or existed long, long-standing ; old 
style a., belonging to the old style, old-fasbioned ; 
Old Tom, a kind of strong gin. 

1849 Johnston £j^r Agric 57 On the *old boned field, 

the cr^ Was four times as bulky as on the unboned field. 
/did,, This old boning caused a large increase both in the 
turnip and in the corn aops 1743 Lo>td Country Brew, 
IV (ed 2) 289 Then add to the same new Drinks, with their 
Sediments, and call it * 0 ]d boy, Stout, or Nog. Z78a 
WoLCOTr (P Pindar) and Ode to R A % Like an * 01 d- 
clothes-Man about London Street I 178Z C Johnston Hist, 
y yuntper II. 252 The actor went to dress at his usual 
wardiobe, an *old clothes shop x8i8 G Smfeton Doings 
tn London 77 An ^*old gentleman" (a card somewhat larger 
and thicker than the rest of the pack, and now in considerable 
ube amongst the ' legs ') 1582 Stanyhurst ASneis ii, (Arb) 
^ Hee rested ivylful lyk a wayward obstinat *oldgrey, 1785 
Grosc Diet, Vulg T,, *Old /zo/zzf, knowing or expert in any 
business. 1848 Dickcns Dombey xii, Toots, as an old hand, 
had a desk to himself 1865 Tucker Austral, Story \ 85 
Refoimed convicts, or, in the language of their proverbial 
cant, ‘ old hands ' 1865 Nixon Peter Perfume toa * Bosh- 

man in the old-hand vernacular, signifies a fiddler, 1810 
Sportif^ Mag, XXXVI. 21 T he defendants who have desig- 
nated themselves as '’^qld-holdeis— copyholders ..who pay 
one heriot only, though they hold several messuages t8^ 
Rennie Bvtierfies ^ Moths 09 The ^Old Lady appears 
the end of July or beginning of August. 1834 W. Xirwbyt 
tr Bahads Lett (vw. I.) 34 It is one more *dld-Iikf than 
his Father, and as over-worne as a ^ip ^855 RospfspB 


Wktiiy Gloss,, A ttd like, looking old ' He is beginning to 
grow variy aud like 1586 T. B. La Prwtaud Fr Acad 
!• (1594) 79 Of a crooked *old sire, we say that his spirit 
waxeth old with him X837 W. Irving Capi, Bonneville I 
181 [This] threw a temporary stigma upon the game of 
‘*old-sledge’. x^s PeUl Mall G 3 Aug 5/2 Mr W. R, 
tiled to '''’old soldier * him, but, as Harry said in sententious 
vernacular, *I wasn't having any*. 1855 Morton Cycl 
Agrtc 11 , 421 MeltUftns azureus, a Swiss plant with blue 
blossoms, has a singular porcine odour, whence it is vul- 
garly called ‘"^Old Sow*} and is the plant which gives the 
peculiar flavour to Schapziger cheese. 1608-9 Middleton 
IVtdoTO 1. ii. Your college for your *old-standing scholar 
1897 Allbutts Sysi, Med, III 47 Old standing cases of 
chronic pericarditis. 1873 Browning Red Cott Nt -cap 132 
Dignified And gentry fashioned "old-style haunts of sleep. 
X89S Educai, Rev. Sept Z23 The old-style naturalist had 
been working horn time immemorial 1836-9 Dickens Sk, 
Boz, GinshoPs iiSgz) 171 Great casks bearing such inscrip- 
tions as ‘ *Ord Tom, 549 *. xSgj A llSff ft's Syst Med. II, 846 
When sweetened and diluted by the retailers gin la known 
as gin cordial or * Old Tom 

t Old, sb,"^ Ohs Forms ; a. 3-3 {Sc, 5-6) aid, 

i 4 aide), 4-6 auld ; jS. 4-6 olde, (5 oolde), 5- old. 
Early ME. aid, app, a. ON. old {x—aldd or aldt), 
gen. sing, aldar, etc , age, an age •— OTeut. *aldoz 
Old a But the Eng, word may be in some, esp. 
later uses, directly from the adj old m Eng., or 
may be an alteration of Eld sb, after eld, old adj.] 
1 . Age, duration of life or existence. 
c xaoo [see Ald si, x] 

2 An age, or secular period of the world. 
c xaoo [see Ald si, 2]. 


8. Old age, the advanced stage or period of life; 
also. The wane of the moon. 
o, c raos Lay. 19411 Bmttes hafden muchel mode for 
has kinges aide a 1300 Cursor M, xo9(^, I and mi wijf on 
aid tas. Z535 Stewart Chron, Scot, I, 444 Vnsaturabill 
bayth in aid and puth. 

fl [c 13x5 Shoreham a Wanne man drawith into olde-ward, 
Wcl ofte his bones aketb ] CX366 Chaucer Knits T 1284 
He hadde a Beres skyn colblak for old. c x^ao Pallad, on 
Hush II 439 In old ek of this mone is this moost good. 
^1425 Seven Sag, (P.}64i He wille brynge the adown in 
olde. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush § X2 Let them be sowen m the 
olde of the mone. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr 11 u 104 Virgins, 
and Boyes ; mid-age and wrinkled old [Qo, elders). x6x6 
SURFL. & Markh. County Farms i xiii 63 They must not 
be gelded in the old of the Moone. 

+oia,w. Obs, Forms : i aldian, 2 aldien^ 3 
alden, holden, 4-5 olden, 5-8 old, (6 Sc, auld). 
[ME olden = early ME aldm t-OE. (Anglian) 
aldian = WSax ealdtan, f aid, eald. Old a see 
Eld z'I] intr. To grow old. 

cd25 Vesp, Psalter VI, 8 Ic aldade betwih alle feond mine 
ctx7$ Lamb, Horn 35 Vfel is bet mon alde}>< Hid 109 peo 
hearte ne aldeS naut c xtys Lay 2937 J?o holdede [c 1205 
aeldede] pe king and failede fits mthte. 1381 Wyclif x Macc, 
xvi. 3 Nowe I haue oldid [1388 eldid], X496 Dives 4 Paup 
(W. de W ) IV xxvii i As they olde so they fade, e 1560 

A. Scott Poems (S. T b ) xxxiv 83 Aulditrubiatouns W4x 
J, Spence Let, 13 Jan in Academy (1875) 20 Feb. 192/1 The 
Pretender looks sensibly olded since 1 was here last, 

Old, obs f. Wold; var. Hold a, Obs, 

Old Catholic : see Catholic B. 3 b. 

Olde, obs f. Wrld, a plant used m dyeing. 


Olden (ouTdSn, -d nV a [f. Old 

(It has been suggested that the suffix may represent an 
earlier inflexion of old, Cf. Ger. tn der alien Zeit,)\ 

1. Belonpng to a bygone age or time ; ancient, 
old; csp. m the phr. 'the olden time’ (Shaks). 
Herary and arch, 

ai4ai Cursor M, xSzoo (Trin ) To ende he seide now com 
my sawes pat I seide bi olden dawes. X426 Audllay Poems 
23 The gorays of hole cherche . That other han ^even in 
holdoun dais. 1605 Shaks Macb, ni. iv. 75 Blood hath 
bene shed ere«now,i* th' olden time x8o6 Knox & Jebb 
Corr I. 305 To talk and write . like those of ' olden 
time*. x8x6 Scott Tales my Lattdlord Ser. i. Intiod., 
A young person who delighted in the collection of olden 
tales and legends. X837 Longf Flowers 1, In language 
ouaint and olden, 1848 Clough Aimuts de Voy, 111 79 
The words of the olden-time inspiration 1849 Miss Mulock 
Ogilmes xlvi, (1875) 356 Some new bond had made the 
very memory of that olden pledge a bin. 

2, poetic for Old a, i, 2 . rare 

1823 Byron yuan xn xlui. Olden she was— but had been 
very young X87X R. Ellis Catullus xxvii. x Boy, young 
caterer of Falernian olden. 

Hence t OTdenuess, olden quality, antiquity. 

J- A. n n 


ys not nyowely maket, but of oldennys 1 
passith all manner of ordens in erth 
Olden (dhTd’n), V. rare, [f. Old a, + -en^J 
L intr. To grow old, to become older in appear- 
ance or character, to age. 

1827 Mary Frampton yrtd, (1885) 320 Her face is oldened 
and more sallow. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair xvui. In six 
weeks he oldened more than he bad done for fifteen years 
before, x^ — Esmond 1. ix, She had oldened . .as people 
do who suner silently great mental pain 

2 . tram* To cause to grow old, to make older ^ 
in appearance or character, to age. 

i%y>^siKCKssniciPendtn 1 fs\\\x, It i*as curious how embdon 
seemed to olden him. kSeg Demse II. x88 When oldeqed , 
by sorrow he might feel Dhe de^ sp^lldiat Denisepossessed. 
Hence 0 ’ldeto|ra [,'0 IderringjJ//. adjs, 

WsljCNEV Stghh Bus, n. xxiv, saS It was the 
yeaiS. Temple Bar Mag, 580 
widened and altered looks* 


Olden, obs, f. holden, pa. pple. of Hold v. 
Older ( 5 vi*ldai), a, and sb, [f. Old a, + -m 3 ,] 
A. adj. The later 'levelled' comparative of 
Old, which has superseded the earlier Elder q.v., 
except in special uses. (The levelling down of 
the comparative appears to have begun with the 
form alder, found already r 1200.) 

1. In the ordinary senses of Old; Of greater age; 
that has lived or existed longer, of longer existence 
or standing; moreanaent. 

xao5-z6io [see Alder a compar\ 1592 Shaks Rom, 4- 
yuL II IV 127 Young Romeo will be older [Qos, elderl when 
you haue found him. x 6 ox — yul, C iv ni 311 1 am a 
Souldier, I, Older in practice. Abler then your seffeTo make 
Conditions X67X Milton Samson 1489 Ihy Son, Made 
older then thy age through we sight lost 1713 J w arder 
True Amazons ifA, a) 54 In June and July, they [wasps] are 
both older and bolder. 1863 Lyell Anttg, Man 8 Deposits 
of older date, a 1864 Hawthorne Sepiwttus Felton <1879) 
149 A house in the older part of the town. Mod, She is 
ten years older than her sister, 

2. In the sense ot Elder a compar i h . the 
older of two of a family, etc ; senior. Only dial, 

c 1205 Lay. 3750 Of |ian aldre sustren 1465 Marg Paston 
in P Lett II 212, I have delyvetyd your older sonne xx 
mark. Mod, Sc, He is my aulder brother. 

3 ,sb, fl,//. Predecessors: » Elder B i. Obs, 
a 1470 Tiptoft Oral G Flammeus (Caxton 14S1) F iv,To 
preche of the noble dedes of thyn olders, X wil .confesse 
that thyn auncestre'j have be of soverayne auctonte. 
f 2. (A pel son’s) superior in age, senior (chiefly 
in //.) ; = Elder B. 2, Obs, 

xi^3 Caxton G, de la Tour Kyi,Trewly this yonge man . 
byleueth the counceylle of his older e How the Plow- 
man lerned his Pater-Nosier ^ in Harl E P P, I, stt As 
I haue herde myne olders tell, 156a J Heywooo Prov 
(1867) 26, 1 haue herd of myne olders 

fb. A person advanced in life . ~ Elder B. 2 b 
0x440 Capgrave St. Kaih v. 868 Oon of theolderes ageyii 
on-to hir sey th . ' O precyous spouse of god 1 ' 

Older, erron. Sc. form of owther, Either conj. 
Oldest (onldest), a, superl, [f. Old a, 4 -est.] 
The later * levelled’ superlative of Old, which has 
superseded the earlier form Eldest in all except 
special u^ies: see Eldest a, superl, 2, 3 , 5 . 

1 . In ordinary senses denvedfrom Old : Farthest 
advanced xn age ; flrst made or produced ; most 
ancient* ^ Eldest i, 5 . 

c 1400 Maundev (X839) iv, 30 It is on of the oldest townes 
of the world, i®? Shaks. 2 Hen, IVf iv, v 127 Haue you 
a Ruffian that wul.. commit The oldest sinnes, the newest 
kmde of wayes 1605 — Dear v, iti 325 The oldest hath 
borne most, we that are yong, Shall neuer sec so much. 
1676 Hobbes /had Pref (i68d) 7 They that look upon it 
with the oldest spectacles of a Ciitick,may approve it X743 
Bulkeley 8c Cummins Vty S Seas 120 The oldest Seaman 
on board never saw a more dismal Prospect 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev 45 Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. 
183^ Db Morgan Ess Prohah, 210 A's interest m the latter 
annuity, .when A is the oldest of the three* 

2. Occasionally found in uses properly belonging 
to Eldest, Now dial, or vulgar 

X3 E, E Alht P, B 1333 Bolde Baltazar hat watz his 
barn aldest £1400 Desir, Troy 11055 Firrus, Fotidamas 
brother aldistbuthe. Mor, Philos 

225 The not making a will, is a very culpable omission 
where it leaves dau^ters, or younger children, at the mercy 
of the oldest son. 1899 Tit-Bits 12 Aug. 396/3 The oldest 
sister 

o-ld-fawled, a, [f, after nm f angled \ cf. 
Fangle ] (Jnaractenzed by adherence to what is 
old, old-fashioned. Hence Old-fa ‘nsrledness. 

1842 Browning Pud Piper vi, Low it dangled Over his 
vesture so old-fangled x8jx M Collins Mrg, h Merck I. 
VI 208 Old-fangled cut glasses. 1894 Harper's Weekly Mag, 
7 Apr 315 Repelling the new-fangled remedy, [he] resorts 
to the oldest-fengled known. ^ 1895 Spectator 23 Nov. 731/2 
We like better, out of a certain old-fangledness, to turn back 
again to the oft-told stories Punch's beginnings. 

Old-farrand: see Auld and Farbafd 3. 
tO'ld-fa*8liiott, a. Obs, [f. Old A.+FAaHxojsr 
sb'] « Old-fashioned. 

X665 Pepys Diary 22 July, I. viewed the new balli a new 
old-fashion hall. 1683 Moxoh Meek. Exerc., Printing 11. 
r 2 They are now accounted old fashion, xyw Charlotte 
Smith Marehmont III 67 A high, long, old mehion room. 

t O:ld-*fa*8hionablef a, Obs, [f, as prec, + 
-ABLE,] ss next. Hence OJd-ik’ciMoiiabiy adv. 

1764 H. Walpole Lett,, to G, Montagu 10 May (1846) IV 
420 No. 14.. looked so old-fashjonabty, that I ventured to 
give ei^teen shillings for it 1807 £. S. Barrett 
Sun in. iB Hypocrisy is deoned as old-fashionable and 
useless in this lib^ age, 

Odd-fa*s!liioned,^. [See Fashioned/^/ 

L Formed or conducted according to the fashion 
of former times ; antiquated in form or character. 

xtfS3 Walton 6e They were old fashioned Poetry, 

but^oicely good, x68| Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing 38 
The Old fashion'd Presses .. used here tn England. Z7xs 
Steels Sped Na 308 F2 An old-fashioned Grate consumes 
Coals, but gives no Heat. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
X45 Good, old-fashioned, long skirts 
2r Attached to old fashions or ways; having the 
tastes of former times, 

x6^ T. Brown Samis in Uproar VfVs, 1730 1 8x Those 
oldrfasbion'd sparks yonder 171a Addison Sped, No 499 
p 7 Will IS one of those old-fasbioned men of wit and 
pleasure of the town. 17^ Burke R^ic, Peace iv Wks IX. 
20 People, like me, old fashioned enough tQ consider, that 

13 -a 
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[etc.]. 1866 Geo. Eliot HoU i (186B) 15 You have come 
hack to a family who have old-fashioned notions. 

3, Having the ways of a grown-iip person ; hence, 
precocious, intelligent, knowing. Chiefly dtal, 

X844 Yorki, CofueiiS (E.D D) A sleep-walker., began 
o’t^n* on’t, as owd-feshioned as if his een had been wide 
oppen. 1848 Dickens Dowbe^ xiv. (1858) §6 The little fellow 
bad a fine mind, but was an old-fashioned boy. 1874 
Burhand My time 11. 18 , 1 suppose at this age I must have 
been very old-fashioned 1880 S. lY, Line Gloss. & v , The 

E ony was a bit old-fashioned, and could open the gate with 
IS mouth. 

Hence 0 Id-fa’sh.lonedly^rt/z'., in an old-fashioned 
manner ; O Id-fa’shioneduess, the ciiiality or con- 
dition of being old-fashioned. 

x8i7 Blackw. Mag I. 590 Old age was the ton— old 
fashionedness the rage. 1853 ^^^ 5 . Carlyle Lett II ai8 
It IS comfortably but plainly and old-fasbionedly furnihhed 
x886 Atlunmmn 27 Mar 421/3 She has given a pleasing air 
of old-fashionedness to her language. 

Old field. Land cultivated of old ; esp y in 
U.S., cultivated by the Indians, before the coining 
of the white men. 

1656 Rec of Brainireet Mass> (1886)7 A highway layed 
out m the old feild for goodman Hoydui to bring his come 
out, 1763 J. Bartram frill, 28 Dec, m Stork Acc, E 
Florida (1766) is Landed at Mount-Royal, where there are 
so acres of cleared old fields. X7qx W Bartram Travels 
Iheir old field and planting land extend up and down the 
liver 1896 P. A Bruce Econ, Hist Virginia I, 427. 

b. <atnh, in old-fleld biroh, ‘ the American 
variety of the white birch’ {Cent JDict) ; old-fleld 
lark, the field-lark , old-field pine, the fraukm* 
cense pine {Ptmes Tasda), 
x8s6 Olmsted Sleeve States 8p Cannot some Yankee con- 
trive a method of concentrating some of the valuable 
properties of this old-field pine, so that they may be 
profitably brought into use in more cultivated regions? 
OldhaWlite C^’ldamoit). Mtn, [Named 1870, 
after Hr. T Oldham of the Indian Geological 
Survey.] Meteoric calcium sulphide of a pale- 
brown colour, found in small spherules. 

1870 Phil Trans 195 1892 Dana Mm (ed 6) 65. 
Oldish (WdiJ), a, [f Old a, + -ISH 1 } Some- 
what old. 

X66B-9 pETYS Dtaty 20 Feb., She is an oldish French 
woman. 1773 Mad D'Arblay Early Eiaiy (1B89) II, 56 
Miss Lake is a very obliging and sweet-tempered, oldish 
maid X798 Charlotte Smith Yi^ Pktlos III 120 A common 
cotton gown, an oldish black bonnet X853 Darwin in Lt/e 
^ Lett (1887) ZI 47 Time is slipping away, and we are 
getting oldish x8^ Q Victoria More Leaves 189 An 
oldish woman, a character, who worked me a book marker. 

+ 0‘ldly, a, Obs, raie’^^* [f. Old a, -i- -ly i] 
Verging on old age, elderly. 

x^a Wyclif fob xli 23 [32] He shal eymeti the se as an 
oldii man LVulg. guasi seneseeniem}, 

t O’ldly, Obs, [f. Old a, + -ly ^ ] 
a. In the manner of one that is old. b In an 
old or bygone manner, o. In old time, long ago 
cxaoo Ormin 1229 OxeganngtthbhajheliB&aldelikelatehh 
/Ind 2553 3 ho toe onn full aldeli; To fra^^nenn Godess 
enngelU £1440 Bone Flor, 248 He coghyth and oldely 

f rones. 1494 Fabyan Chron vii, 294 This so oldly foundyd 
s so surely groundyd That no man maye confounde ib 
XS99 WoLSEY III Elhs Ong Lett Ser, i. II. 13 With the 
ampliacion of the fee, above thatwychys oldely accustomyd, 
to the surame of xl*h 1562 J Heywood Prov Efigr, 
(1867) 2x6 Talke or walke oldly or newly, Talke and waTke 
plainly and trewly X48a Stanyhurst Mmis iv. ^Arb ) 103 
Fhids mightye be rowung From the chyn oldlye rmeld. 

Old maid. 

1 . A woman who remains single considerably 
beyond the ordinary marrying age 5 an elderly 
spmstei; usually connoting habits characteristic 
of such a condition. 

X530 Palsgr 250/x Guide mayde, hiterdine, 1673 Lady's 
Callmjg n. 1. § 5 An old Maid is now. .look'd on as the most 
calamitous Creature in nature, xyxx Addison Speei No 7 
r 4 An old Maid, that is troubled with the Vapours 1819 
Meirafolis III. 232 The Miss Thing em tights, in Golden, 
square— fusty old maid frumps I X887 Ruskin Praeienta II, 
xi.sgiShe. spent most of her summers in travel, with another 
wise old maid for companion 

2 . A name of a bivalve mollusc of tlie family 
Myidxy also called Gaper or Gaping Clam 
x86s J, G Wood Com Shells of Sea shore (1869) 23 The 
Common Gaper-shell or Old Maid {Mya arenand) . In 
some places the animal is sold for food, and is sold under 
the name of * Old Maid 

3 . West Indian name of a plant, Vinca rcsea. 
XB84 Miller PlanUn,^ Vinca rosea, Madagascar Peri- 
winkle, ‘ Old Maid ’ of the W. Indies. 

4 . A Simple round game at cards in which one 
card (usually a queen) is removed from the pack 
and the yest distributed among the players, who 
draw cards from one another till all are paired 
except the odd one, the bolder of which receives 
this title 

X89X m Cassells Bh, Shorts ^ Past 865. 

Hence Old-mal dhood, ^mai'dexiliood, •mal'd- 
Bhlp, -mai denshlp, the state orcondition of an old 
maid; Old-mai'dlsh, -mal denishL, -mai'denly 
adjSty like or characteristic of an old maid (hence 
Oid-mai'dislmess ) ; 01d-mal*dery, the habits or 
charactenstics of an old maid; 01d-tiial*dl8]ii| 
rmoi’denlBm « oldmatdhoodi oldvtatdcry. 

X898 Westin, Goa, 3 Oct, c/i The woman [was] one of the 


sort m which ^old-maidenhood is writ large ott every fold of 
the gown. 1867 J H Stirling in Forfn Rev Oct. 381 
The plain, simple, . but somewhat *old maidenish and 
loquacious, Herr Professor Kant. xjSa Mrs Cowley Bold 
Stroke for Husband u Till the horrors of *old maidenism 
frighten her into civility. xBsg Mrs Carlyle's Lett I 26 
The lady, verging on old-maidenisin. X784 R. Bags Barham 
Downs II. 285 ^e has only a few innocent *old-maidenly 
foibles about her. X896 Mrs Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 
34 You know the cross-grained old-maidenly sort of a person 
that fate is. 1784 R. Bage Barham Vovnts II 324 Betake 
ouiselves to chastity, cards, and scandal, the solid comforts 
of *old-maidenship 1804 Something Odd I. xgg Notwith- 
standing the ♦oltf-maidery and malevolence of dear Miss 
Freddy, zSax T D Fosbroke Berkeley MSS,i Inclined to 
parsimonious old maidery, 1883 N. Sheppard Geo* Eliot's 
Ess Introd. 14 Marriage for deUv erance from poverty or ‘“old- 
maidhood. 1737 Mrs. {jmwiTHLeitJfenry^ Frances {ijt-j) 
III, 9 Sensible and agreeable, but formal and ■’‘old maidish. 
x8fia Gifts ^ Graces n, 114 She was a very methodical and 
old-maidish little lady, x8*4 Miss Mitford Village Ser i 
(1863) 213 If ever she betrayed an atom of *old-tnaidishness, 
It was on the score of her caps. 1873 H. Jami %R,H tidson 
ill. 103 There is nothing like matrimony for curing old- 
inaidishness, 1776 Mrs Deuny Lett Ser, ii, II. 193 To 
come to the letter so strongly tinctured with *old maidiim. 
1893 Tentpie Bar Mag, XCVIII. 539 He is faddy, almost 
to the point of old maidism. x86i ,Sat Rev, 20 July 63 Till 
..the chilling threshold of ’’old maidship has been reached. 

Old man. 

1 . ht, A man advanced in life. (Formally some- 
times as one word ) 

The old man^ familiar term for a husband or father, 

0X200 Ormin 132x2 To gan biforenn aide nienn Inn alle 

S ode bsewess. 01373 Sc Leg Saints ui iflndreas) oo'j 
lyn barne, , to jjis aldman enerthand is* 0x400 DesU 
Troy 126 pat elde man Hade a son 1333 Coverdalf 
X Sam. lu 31 There shal no oldeman be in thy house, c 1645 
Milton Sonn, to Lady M Ley^ As that dishonest victory 
At Chseronea, Kil’d with repoit that Old man eloquent 
X768 Sterne Sent fount (X778) II 19 x ipraedi His wife 
join'd her old man again, as their children and grand- 
clxildren danced before them. 1848 Thackeray Van Fair 
xviii, His wife called him her dear John— her old man— 
her kind old man. 189a M. C. F. Morris Yoiksh, Polk~ 
Talk 8x ‘T’ au’d man— t’ au’d woman' are synonymous 
with father or mother, 
b (See quot.) 

1863 Routledge's Ev Boy's Aim 44s The term ‘old man’, 
so much applied by sailors to their commander, was 
hardly aptly applied, seeing the captain was only twenty-five. 

c. As a term of afTectionate familianly: see 

Old a, 8, 

2 . Theol, Unregeneiate human nature (Old a, 12: 
cf OldADAU), 

138a Wyclif Efh, iv 22 Do away vp the firste lyuyng 
the olde man. 0x450 tr. De Inniatione ni. xxxix. zio 
Allas 1 yit liuek in me )>e olde man ; he is not all crucified. 
iS^ Gude ^ Godly B, (S T. S.) 146 The haly Spieit vs 

5 eue, ()uhilk may our auld man mortifie, 1733 Revolution 
^ohticksw, 40 You provoke me to Wrath, and if you should 
raise the old Man, you can’t tell what mischief may ensue. 

3 . A local name for the Kambird of Jamaica 
{Hyctorms fhmalid), 

x6^ Ray m Lett Lit Mm (Camden) 200 The referring of 
{he Old’MeHi or Ram fowls, to the Cuckow. X725 Sloane 
famatca II. 313 They are called Old-Men from the light 
brown, or grey colour their downy feathers are ofi 2894 
Newton Diet, Birds 654 

4 , In Australia A full-grown male kangaroo. 
x8a8 P. Cunningham AT, .S'. JVoles (ed. 3) II. 151 He. . 
relates, .that he has been fortunate enough to kill an old 
man as he came along. 1873 J. B. Stephens Black Gin 39 
The ‘ old man ' fleetest of the fleet. X884 R. Boldrewood 
Melbourne Mein, 111, 24 The fiercest ' old man ' forestei 
did not seem to be too heavy weight for her. 

6. A name of the Southernwood {Ariemisia 
Abrotanum) ; perh, from its hoary foliage. 

X824 Mrs. Cameron Marten 4 * Scholars lu 13 She tied up 
two or three^ pinks and a rose with a bit of old-man and 
some sweetbriar. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L, i, A few 
* berry ' bushes, a black-currant tree or two. . with possibly a 
rose tree and * old man ' growing in the midst. 1884 H&rfeVs 
Mag, July 234/2 Roses, and ‘Tad’s-love', or ‘ old-man’. 

6. Mtmng, An old vem or working which has 
become exhausted or has been abandoned for a 
long time ; also, oieless stuff, waste or rubbish left 
from the working of a mine ; see also quot. 1829. 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 225 No miner ought of an 
Old mair to set To seek a Lead-mine, or Lead oar to get, 
Untill the Burghmaster a view hath taken And find such 
work an Old work quite forsaken, xyxo Bp. Nicolson in 
Hutchinson Hist Cmnberld. (1794) H* *14 A new belly 
was happily discovered before the forehead of the Old Man, 
which proved so rich, that in less than twenty-four hours 
they had filled several sacks with fine and clean-washed 
mineral. X747 Hooson MineVs Diet, N iv b, CSrusht Wholes 
sometimes may be mistaken for Oldman. xSag GlaveVs 
Hut, Daily I, 6z Ironstone, in cbeeseshaped nodules, con- 
taining septarise of carbonate of iron pld man), x8^ 
Jevons Coal Quest (ed, 2) 300 The thousands of tons of 
cinder and slag— 'old man' as it is locally called.. left by 
the Romans. 

7 . Comb, Old man cactus, a Mexican plant 
{Ptlocereus or C^etts semhs) with long grey hairs 
covenng the top of the stem; + old-man-boufle, 
a hospital for old men. 

^ 1634 Brbbston Trav, (Chetham Soc.) 49 Here [Haerlem] 
is a most dainty carious old-man-house, xooo Daily Nevos 
6 Sept, 3/1 Another singular product is Piloccreus Senilis, 
or ‘old man cactus', from Mexico, the body of the plant 
being hidden by long grey hair. 

8 . Combinations of Old man's in plant names ; 
old man’s beard, (a) a name of the epiphytic 


plant Ttllandsza umeoidesy also called black-moss, 
long-moss, and Spanish moss ; (^) the Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis Vila/ba, (c) the Strawberry Saxifrage, 
Saxijraga sarmeniosa\ {d) the South European 
Composite Geropogon\ old man’s eyebrow, 
Drosera bincUa { 7 'ieas. Hot, 1866), old man's 
head, (a) a name of the pink or carnation {Htan- 
thus) ; ip) the old man cactus : see 7, 

X736 P, Browne famatca 193 *Old’Man*S‘Beatd, tins 
slender parasitical plant is found upon the trees lu many 
parts of Jamaica It is frequently imported from North 
Amerita for the use of sadkib and coach inukLib. 2760 J 
Lee Introd, Bot App. 321 Old Man's Be.ard, CUmatts 
1821 Clare Vtll Minsti, L 84 Dig old man’s beard fiom 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 1837 Masni 
Eapos, LcA.y Old Man's Beatdy common name foi the 
Gerontopogon. 1760 J Lee Intiod Bot App 321 ’'Old 
Man’s Head, Dtanthus, 1858 Hogg Vig. Kingd. 341 
Another curious species of this genus is what is popuUuly 
termed The Old Man's Head \jOintts H'nilts J 
Oldness Idnes) [-nlss ] 1 he quality, fact, 
or condition of being old in any sense of the adj, 
tf xooo .^Eltric Horn, I X94 We awvnpon ba dcn^^encllioan 
ealdnysse, 2382 Wyclif fodi. ix $ Olde sluioii, the whithe 
to the doom of oUlnes ben sowid with paiLhis. — Leeh xvi 
55 Till sister budoin and hii dou^tiis shulcn tunic ajen to 
her oldenes Rom vii 6 That we seiue in newenesse of 
spirit and not in oldnesse of lettre. 1470-85 Mai oki . lithm 
xvii xvui, My flesbhe which was al dede of oldenes is 
become yonge ageync. 1340 Co\ i kuale Old Junth 1. Wks 
(Parker boc ) I 13 Concerning the anluiuity or oldness of 
our Christian faith. x6i6 &urfl & Makkii Counirte Juii me 
600 After foure yeares the wild Bore giowuh leanc throiiBli 
oldnesse of age. xSog-xo Collridgi A; /m/ (1865) 65 How 
shall 1 avert the scorn of those critics who Uugh al the 
oldness of my topics ? 1893 J. Pui sroim Loyalty to Chnst 
II, 267 Where the Spim ot the Lord is ihcie is liberl}. 
Oldness and deadness aie shaken oft. 

Oldster Idstcj). [f. Old a, + -hTEit, after 
youngs ter 

1 . Nmit. A midshipman who is no longer a 
‘youngster’ ; one of four years’ standing 
1829 Marryat Mildmay 11, 34, 1 beiatiic the Wdlium 
Tell of ihe party as having lieen the first to resist the 


tyranny of the oldsters. x866 Cornh, Mag, Oct. 477 It ts 
their duty a<3 'oldsters’ to keep the * youngsters ' in order. 
x886 Alll 'ear Round 4 Sept. 105 They, having heen young- 
sters and felt the misery of it in their last ship, wuu 
determined to be oldsteis, and let us know it in this. 

2 . gen One who is no longer a “ youngster’, } outli, 
or novice ; an elderly person ; an old wtager. coUoq 
1848 Dickens Dombeyxt Her eyes would play the Devil 
with the youngsteis belorc long,—' and the nldstors loo, bir, 
if you come to that added the Major. 1883 K. K« Hai e 
in HarfeVsMag.^im, 277/2 The carnages appeared for the 
oldsters, and the youngsters went on foot. 

Old-time, a. Also -times. Of, belonging to, 
01 charactenstic of the ancient or olden lime. 

2824 in Spirit Pub frnls (1825) 40S An old-times chamlx r 
It was, spre enough, 2836 Kanf ArU, Pxfl, IL xxn. aio, 
I took a Bible and we went through the old-tnnes service. 
x888 H. C. Lea Hxst Jnqms, I. 422 Respect for the old- 
time prejudices of the Church. 1894 An/ueot ftnl. M.ir. 
51 A piece of old-time folk-lore. 

So Old-ti'ine-Ilke a,, old-fash ionefl( £ 7 . .S’ ) ; Old- 
tlmex, one whose experience goes back to old 
times , one of long standing in a place 01 position , 
an old-fashioned person or thing (chiefly if, S,) ; 
Old-ti xninesB, old-fashioned character. 

1889 Chicago Advance 24 Jan., A small hotel, recommended 
to us as being more old-time like than the other*.. z88a 
W H Bishop in I/aiPcVs Mag, Dec 47/r A few swarthy, 
lantern-jawed old-timers hang about the corners, x8m 
Outing (U, S.) XXIV 3.1/1 A cutter of some six to eight 
tons , a regular oid-iimer. 2887 Blackw, Mag, Feb. 224/1 
A picture whose old-timiness would have thrown a Boston 
novelist into ecstasy. 

fOTdward, a, Obs, rare, [f. OLD + -*\VAm] 
Having the old tendency. Al oldwatd*, at the 
old way of action. 

1624 T. Scott 2W Pi Vox Pofult ig Of their old-ward, 
and wonted policy. 2657 Trafp Lomm, Ps, tvi 22 Icre 
they weie three days older they murmured again} .. they 
were soon at oldward 

Old wife, old-wife. 

1 . An old woman. Now usually disparaging (cf. 
Old a i c). (Formerly sometimes as one word.) 

Oldwives' fahleysioiyy iale^ a foolish story such as is told by 
garrulous old women. 

* 34 ® Ayenb, 2x9 A guod aid wj'f porchace}> more of 
heuene me onelepi oure biddinde p.ume ssulde do a 
pouzond kny^tes.. in lang time be hare armes. 7^x400 
Morte Arih, 986 Thane answers sir Arthere to that aide 
Yvyf 1326 Tindale I T.im iv. 7 Cast awaye \ngostly and 
olde wyves fables [2388 Wyclif, elde wymmeiuis Ubhs} 
1 S 3 S CovERDALE, oldc wyue^ fables) «i6x9 FoTinRBV 
Atheom lu xii § 2 <1622) 338 Countrymen doc vse to lighten 
meir toyling ; oldwiues, their spinning ; ♦ by . musicall 
harmonies. ax68o Butler Rem, (1750) IV. 78 &0 Simple 
were those Times, when a grave Sage Could uith an Old- 
wves-Tale instruct ibe Age. 2712 Skafiesb. C/iarac. 
(1737) I- d A solid system of old-wives storys 1873 Jowett 
Plato (cd 2) I. 47 These are the sort of old wives* tales 
which he sings and recites to us. 

2 . A name of the Long-tailed Buck (//are/da 
glactalis)y also called Old Squaw, 

1634 W. Wood Hew Eng, Prosp, (1865) 34 The Oldwives 
be a foule that nevw leave tailing day or night, something 
bigger tb^ a Ducke. 1894 Newton Diet Birds 634 Old 
si^w and old wife are two. .names of the Long-tailed Duck, 
o. A name of various fishes esp. of the families 
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Labndsi (wrasse), Sparidm (sea-bream), Balistidm 
(fiile-fish), and Clupeidsd (alewife and menhaden) 

1588 Hariot Vir^nta D iij, There are also , Oldwiues ; 
Mullets, Plaice. i6oa Carew Cormvall 3a Of flat [fisli 
there are] Brets, Turbets, Dories, Oldwife, Hake 1655 
Noufet Health's hn^c/v xix 184 Of Fresh-water Fish . 
Old wives (because of their mumping and soure countenance) 
are as dainty and wholesome of substance, as tliejr are large 
mbody 1756 P Browne Jamcaca 456 A saying.. That 
an Old Wile is the best of flj,h, and worst of fle^. 1847 
Carppntfr Zool II 41 Several species [of LairtdiB} are 
found upon our own coasts known among the fl^eimen 
by the name of * Old Wives of the Sea 
4 . A cap or cowl to prevent a chimney from 
smoking Sc 

1887 J VMIESON Suppl , Auld wi/e 3 The cowl or cover 
of a chimney can, used as an aid-vent 
Hence Old-wi fely, 01 d-wi*fis]i adjs , resembling 
or characteristic of an old wife , Old-wi fery, the 
habits or notions characteristic of an old wife. 

IS3S [see quot 1526 in i] c xS4a A Alane Auctor Word 
ofGodt Hethenyssh, old wiuyssh and capcyos fables i8oa 
D Simpson Reitz (1834) 310 noie^ Opposed by a large 
number of old-wifely bishops 1837 Carlyle Ge 7 m Rom 
III 177 This notion he named stuff and old-wifery 1857 
J. W. Donaldson Christian Orthod 1. 7 notCy i Tim iv 7 
Deprecate the irreligious and oldwifibh mytliologies. 

Old woman. 

1 . lit, A woman advanced in years; hence, 
A person compared disparagingly to an old woman ; 
a man of timid and fussy character, b. Among 
the vulgar =* Wife (‘my old woman ’) , mother: Old 
•womans fable y tale, story • see Old wife i. 

1388 Wyclif I Ttm, IV. 7 Eschewe thou uncouenahle 
fawis, and eldc wymmenus fahlis. 14 ^^oc. in Wr -Wulcker 

6x9/14 VeiulanOy an old quene or an old wymman. <7x449 
Pecock Repr v. i 479 Eeld wommenys fablis 1^66 
Painter Pal, Pleas, II. 379 The good olde woman, wiHujg 
to follow hir imnde, suffred hir alone X7<» Przt Ajfio/lo II 
No. 22 2/2 People are apt to call it an Old Womans Story 
1722 De Foe Pl<;^e (1754) 24 The old Women, and the 
Phlegmatic Hypochondnac Part of the other Sex, whom 
I could almost call old Women too 178a Cowper A Fable 
21 For ravens, though, as birds of omen, They teach both 
conjurers and old women To tell us what is to befall* x88o 
Academy 8 hlay 337 By old women of both sexes* 

2. = Old wife 4 

x86x Whyte Melvillf Mkt Hath vi. 46 A chimney 
adoined with what is called an ^old woman*— an ingeoious 
contrivance to pre\ ent it from smoking 

3 . Comb, , t old-woman-bouse, a hospital for 
old women cf Old man 7. Also names of plants, 
as old woman’s bitter, Picramma Anitdesniai 
and Cttharexyluvi anermm ; old-woman's tree 
(Jamaica), Qitiina jamatcensis {Treas * 6 ?< 7 Ai 856 ). 

1634 BRpRrrON Trav (Chetham Soc.) 50 Here [Haerlem] : 
aie also five or six old-womeii-houses 
Hence Old-womanish, Old-womanly, -Uke 
adjs , resembling or diaractenstic of an oldwoman ; j 
Old-wo'manism, the characteristics of ola women ; 
01d-wo*manliness, old-womanly quality; Old- 
wo'manry, an old-womanidi trait or practice. 

I77SSJ V\kKn Liberal Obtn cxxxiv (1783) IV. 327 You 
are chained down by an *old ivomanish veneration, to a set 
of ideas 1834 Tail's Mag I 66x/2 The Cardinal uppers 
to be surrounded by atnbe of fools, more idiotic, if possible, 
and old-womanish than himself 1828 Examine 
leaven of *old-womanism is made up of a HigWana 
prophecy 1859 Autohog of a Be^ar-Boy 168 There is a 
species of old woman ism about many of the provincial 
magistrates 1721 Amherst Terree Fil Na 4 i^TSv ^9 A 
great deal more of such *old-woman-like stum 1877 
,!iunday Mag, 53 [Girls] go about their business wig an air 
of Vd.womanliness and sejfpossession. 1834 L. Ritchie 
Wand y Seme 114 note. Why should the bookselling tr^e 
continue to be fettered by these *old-\v omanly rules ? xMa 
Macm Mag XLVI 195/2 The evils caused by this old- 
womanly kmd of legislation. x8a8 Scott I)tary 9 Mar 
in Lockhart, Trifling discussions about antiquarian ^old 
womanries 1892 A Lang in Longtn Mag, XIX. 087 in 
the same receptacle of antiquarian old-W(OTanne& 

Old-world IdjWiJild), a [The phrase oU 
woild used attrib.t see Would,} 

1 . Of or pertaining to the old world or ancient 
order of things ; belonging to, or characteristic- of; 

early or bygone times, . ^ u 

17x2 Arbothnot yohn Bull m iv, Silly auld warld 
Ceremonies i8aa Scott Higel xiii. 1850 MERivALEiJn/x. 
Emj> (x 86 s) 11 XI 9 '^'he great old-world cities of SeleuLia 
and Babylon 1858 Gen P Thompson Aitdt Alt 1 xlvii 
18s The genus Statesman , which . seems on 
jom the Megathena of old world history, 

Winter City 257 She watched the simple pastoral old- 
woi Id life around her , w 1 j - - 

2. Of or pertaining to the Old World or con- 

tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, as opposed to 
the New World or America. ^ , 

Plence Old-wo-rldlsh characteristic of the old 
world; Old-wo rldism, Old-woTldnese, old- 

world character or quality. , 

i886 W T, Tucker Europe 417 His notions are old- 
worldish 1887 Stuart Cumberland Queen s 
Ocean to Ocean 8 Victoria is not a bustling place, is 

It sleepy J but there is aji air of old-worldism, of 
content about it j888 Mrs. Hungerford Hon* Mrs 
Vereker I 1 2 Theie was a touch of 

fottabledrowsiness,abouteverything.i 89 S^{/-»<^«c-rt*<'«^"C'' 

Mar. 410 There is a sort of modern oldworldness. 

Ole, variant of Olla 2, palm-leaf. 

Olea, obs.f. Olio; var. Olla i, pot, stew. 


Oleaceous (ffobi^'/ds), a, Bot, [f inod.L. 
Oledees, f. olea olive-tree . see -aoeous.] Belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Oleaceaot comprising trees 
and shrubs chiefly of temperate regions , the typical 
genus IS Olea, the Olive. 

1857 m Mayne Expos, Lex 

Oleaginous d^inos), a. [ad F. oUa^ii- 
etix, ^ettscj f. L oledgtst-us, -dptieits, -dgimuSi of 
or pertaining to olea the olive-tree ; cf. (late) L, 
oleagina the olive (Venant. Fort, c 600) ; also med 
L. cleago, ^dgin^em oily matter, such as in the bath 
was scraped from the oiled bodies of wrestlers,] 

1 . Having the nature or properties of oil ; con- 
taining oil or an oily substance ; oily, fatty, greasy 

1634 T. Johnson Party's Chtrurg xxvi xxiv (1678) 645 
There are three differences of these oleaginous juices. 17x8 
Chamberlayne Rehg Philos (1730) I xi § 14 Receptades 
of a fat, or oleaginous Matter 17M Kirwah Geol Ess 332 
The soft oleaginous state of the snales on which they are 
found. 1^5 Miss Braddon Str World I 1. 2 Like the 
oleaginous scum that pollutes the surface of a city Tiver. 
b Producing oil 

1696 Phillips (ed 5), Oleagifums, out of which Oyl may 
be press’d. 17x2 tr Pomet's Hist Drup 1 , 154 Having in 
it a little oleaginous Kernel. 1848 Mill Pol Econ 1 i. I 
u § 3* 43 Growing flax, hemp oleaginous plants. 1881 
hlivART Cat 296 Sebaceous and oleaginous glands. | 

2, Jig ^ Oily ^ I 

18a Farrar Jidtan Home xx. 253 The lank party who ! 

snumes the responses with such oleaginous sanctimony ' 
Plence tOleagi luty, fOleaglno sity, 01ea*gin- 
ousxiess, t Olea guxy, the quality of being ole- 
aginous, oily nature. 

1657 G Starkey Helmoni's Vind 314 One part of Alcali 
ivill turn two or three parts of Oyl into meer Salt, without 
any the least oleaginity 1678 R R[ussell] Geber iv 11 241 
The first Propeity of Differencies of the Medicine is 
Oleaginy* xdSo Bovlc Produc, Ghent, Prtnc, ii 66 In 
speaking of the Oleaginousness of Urinous Spirits. 1694 
Salmon Bate's BtsPens, (1713) 126/t Filtering and exhaling 
it to an Oleaginosity x86x J Lamont Seasons w, Sea^ 
hofsesv. 69 From its oleagmousness it soon finds its own 
level in the casks. 

Olocbnder (^<ib|Se*nddr) [a. med L. oleander, in 
F. oUandre (i5tb c. in Hat2.-Darm ), It. oleandro, 
Sp. eloendro, Pg. loendro ; ongin obscure. 

Conjectured by Diez to be a further corruption of loran- 
drum, recorded as a vulgar corruption of rhodedendrou, 
•drum, by Issdox^Ortgines xvii. vii 54 ‘ Rhododendron [v r. 
rodanaruni] quod corrupte lorandrum [v r, laurtmdrum} 
vocatur, quod est foliis iaitri siuiilibus, flore ut rosa, arbor 
venenata \ (Cf. the FT. name Du Cange cites 

also the form lam tdendrutn, or lattnendrum \ the latter may 
have given a futther Romanic senes laure- or loreat^ty, 
Foreandro, Foleandro (t* being taken as the article, and the 
final form perh influenced by olea olive, oleasirum\ cf. 
EX^\\A*Ottandmm\,^ siluestris olea.")] 

An evergreen poisonous shrub, Neritim Oleander 
(N.O. Apocysioceee), a native of the Levant, with 
leathery lanceolate leaves, cultivated for its hand- 
some red or white flowers; also called rose-bay. 
Hence, by extension, any shrub of the genus 
Neritim, as the sweet oleander, N, odonim, a 
native of India, with fragrant flowers. 

[C1400 Lanjranc's Ctrttfg (MS. A) 192 Do Iierto white i 
litarge, elleborum nigrum, alumen vetus, oleandrum ana.] 
1548 Turner Netmes of Herbes 56 Nenon otherwj'se called ; 
Rhododendron, and Rhododaphne . It maye he called in 
englishe Rose nay tree or rose Laurel. This tree is named 
of some oleander 1562 — Herbal it 65 The floures and the 
leues of oleander ar poyson. xfi^t Skinner, Holyander, sic 
scribit Blake, credo idem quod Oleander, 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot xn. (1795) 214 The Oleander is one of the 
most beautiful plants of this ixmei'—Coniorise, x8x6 Knmv & 
Sf J&«fo?/wf.(i8i8)II.xx 180 The oleander.. yields a honey 
that proves fatal to thousands of impmdent flies. * 85 * 
(^onybeare & H, St, Paul (1862) I. vi. 158 The ole^der, 

* the favourite flower of the liCvantme Midsummer , abouuds 
m the lower water courses. , , , , ^ 

b. attnb* and Cmb , as oleander-btid, ^tree\ 
oleander-fern, a fern of the genns Oleandra, hav- 
ing fronds resembling the leaves of the oleander, 
i68a Wheler i 7* Wild-Vjnes and Ole- 

ander-trees. 1859 W. H Gregory II 217 Water- 

couises, with oleander coverts 1884 Miixer Pianist,, 
Oleatidra nern/omns, Oleander-Fern, x 8 ^ Rita Vivienne 
VI. 1, The crimson glory of the oleander Juds. 

Oleandrine (d«h‘t 3 e*ndr 92 ii) Chem. [f.prec.+ 
-INB CJ A yellow, bitter, poisonous alkaloid, the 
active principle of the leaves, etc. of the oleander. 
1885 in J Thomas Med. Bfct, 1892 m Morlby & Muir j 
Watts' Diet, Chem, ^ r r 1 

Oleaster (ff«b>-stw). Also 5 0I1-. [a, L. i 

oleaster, f. olea olive-tree: see -aster. J a Ihe , 
true Wild Olive {Olea Oleaster), the wild vanety 
(or sub-species) of the cultivated Olive, with more 
or less thorny branches and small worthless fruit. 

I b. A small tree of the genus Blmgnus, a native 
of southern Europe and some parts of Asia, some- 
' what resembling the preceding, with abundance of 

i fragrant yellow flowers, and reddish-brown inedible 

fruit; also called Wild Ohve - j 

\c 1000 Sax, Leechd, II 9 ° Gccnuwa lufeshce & ellennnde 
& oleastrum, )>®t is, wilde elebeam ] 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
% P, R JcviT cxui. (1495) 676 pilaster is a wilde ohue uee 
and hath that name for he is lyke to the ohue tree . tut the 
, leues thereof ben broder and this tree is bareyne wd by tter 
a^nStilthed. ct^P(aiad,onffmb*iy.JibBtxeynyi 


thmoliasterbe. xfiyx Salmon , 52 f« Med, in xxii 414. * 73*-3 
Miller Card Diet s. v Olea, The Oleaster is very hardy, 
and will endure the severest Cold of our Climate T his will 
grow to flic Height of sixteen or eighteen Feet , . During the 
Season of its Flowering, (which is in June) it perfumes the 
orcumambient Air to a great Distance. 185$ Singleton 
Vifgtl I, 185 3 Let the palm Or a huge oleaster th* outer 
court O’ershadow. 1874 Farrar Christ (1881) 212 He had 
found in the oleaster what He had not found m the olive. 
Hence fOlea stral, -lal a, Obs , pertaining to a 
wild olive (with allusion to Rom xi. 17). 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 81 Seditious factions, 
and vnnaturali dispositions, sprong out of oleastriall graffes 
amongst us 

Oleate (d« Chem, and Pharm [f. Ole-ic 
+ -ATE ^.] A salt of oleic acid , also applied to 
pharmaceutical preparations composed of alka- 
loids, or metallic oxides or salts, dissolved in this 
1831 T. P. Jones Convers Chem, xxx 303 Soap made 
with potash may be considered as an oleate and margarate 
of that alkali. 1841 Brands Man Chem (ed 5) 1141 The 
solution now contains pure oleate of potassa, x^ E A 
Parkes Pi act Hygiene (ed. 3) 46 When an alkaline oleate 
IS mixed with pore water x8^ G, M’Gowan tr, Bernthsen's 
Organ Chem 177 Soaps consist of the alltaUne salts of 
palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids, hard soaps containing soda 
salts, chiefly of the solid amds, while soft soaps contain 
potash sdb, principally oleate. 
fOleated,/// a, Obs. sare~~K [f L. oledt-m 
oiled, preserved in oil + -ED,] Oiled. 

1661 Lovell Hist Amin ^ Mut, 418-9 It’s cured by 
vomit with an oleated feather, 

Olebauum, obs form of Olibanttm 
I t Olecranon (o«lfkr£^ n/n). Anat, Also 8 
-Hum. [a, Gr, diAlwpdFov, shortened from 
K^avQV head or point of the elbow, f. elbow 
-I- Kpdviov head, skull, cranium ] The process or 
apophysis at the upper end of the ulna, forming 
the bony prominence at the elbow 
1727-4X Chambi rs Cycl 5 v , The olecranum is received 
into the hind sinus of the lower end of the humerus X741 
Monro Anat Bones (ed 3) 248 The.. Cavity lodges the 
Olecranon in the Extensions of that Member i8o4Abernethy 
Sftrg Obs 99 A girl had a collection of fluid under the 
triceps extensor cubili, near the olecranon 1836-^ Todd 
Cycl Anat, II. 63/1 Posteriorly, the olecranon forms a 
remarkable prominence. 

b. atlrib , as oleoranoa fossa, the depression m 
the humerus into which the olecranon fits when 
the arm is extended ; o process « ohtranon, 

1842 E Wilson Asiat Vade M (ed 2)66 Bounding the 
greater sigmoid notch posteriorly is the olecranon proce&b 
1879 tr. De QttairMagd Hum, Spec 57 Desmoulins regarded 
the perforation 01 the olecianon process as one of the most 
decided characters of his Austxo-Afncan speaes of man 
Hence Oleora ual, Oleora'nial, Olsora nian 
adjs,, pertaimng to the olecranon ; 01ecra*noid a , 
^resembhng the olecranon* {Syd Soc, Sex^, but 
erron. used for olecranal 

R. Knox Clofttet's Asiai 689 The other passes back- 
wards into the olecranal cavity. 1857 Dukglison M id. Lex, 
940 These two eminences are separated by the greater 
sigmoid, or semilunar fossa, or olecranoid cavity, iMx 
Mivart Cat 93 The olecranal or anconeal fossa. 1883 
N JoLY Man before Metals 11. viii. 353 The olecraman 
cavity IS often perforated, 2892 Syd. Soc Lex,,Olecranial 

Olefaotible, obs. vanant of Olfactiblb a. 
Olefiant (otidiTaiiant, ^Iffiant), Chem. [a. 
F. eUJiant, m gats elifiafU, the name given m 1795 
by the Dutch chemists, Deiman, Pacts van Troost- 
wyk, Bondt, and Latiweienburgh {Crell, Ann. 1 795 
II- 195, 430) ; in form a pr. pple. of a vb. 

*■ oUJier^ to make oil, to * olefy *.] ht. Making or 
forming oil : only in Olefiant gas : the name 
originally given to heavy carburetted hydrogen or 
Ethylekb (C2H4), from its formmg with chlorine 
an oily liquid P Dutch oil’, * D. liquid*). 

X807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed 3) II 4*3 This gas, which 
was first examined by the Dutch chemists, received from 
Uiem the name of olefiant gas 18x3 SiR H, Davy Ag^, 
Chenu iii (1814) 124 Olefiant gas bums with a white 
light, 1873 WATTS Fmnes' Chem, (ed. ii) 166 Olefiant gas 
IS cdoiurless, neutral, and but slmhtly solubte in water xfo7 
— Fownes' Org, Chem, II 56 Ethene. or Ethylene^ CaH^, 
also called Olefiant gas,, unites readily with chlonne, bro- 
mine, and iodine, forming oily liquids. 

Olefine ( 5 U*lflm). Chem. Also -in. [f, Olb- 

V TA>if >p With ending -INE ®.] The general name for 
the senes of hydrocarbons homologous with ole- 
fi-ant gas or ethylene, having the general formula 
CnHa»; forming with chlorme and bromine oily 
dichlondes and dibromides analogous to Dutch 
liquid (see prec.). Also attrib,, as olefine series. 

xSfio F, Guthrie in yml, Chem, Soc, H] XII. 109 The 
isolation of the so-called organic radicals, the hydrides of the 
olefines. 1866 Roscoe Eiem, Chem, 297 The higher ^bon 
series yield olefines corresponding to ethylene. X873 Watts 
Fovmes' Chenu (ed ii) SS* Olefines are polymeric ^79 
Scmorlemmer Rise ft Deoel Organ C^m (iSgjp, The 
second series we call, with Guthrie, the Olefines, after the 
initial member which was first Jmown as olef^t gw 1899 
E. P. Smith RtchUfs Orgeat Chem, I 8g CnHsn . Qlefines, 
Alkylens, Alkenes. 

Oleic {oltik, ffa-b‘,ik), a. Chm. [f. L. oU-mi 
oil + -10.] ht Pertaining to or derived from 
oil; spec, in Oleic acidi one of the fatty acids 
(CigHsiOa), occurring in most fats, and a con- 
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slituent of most soaps ; obtained as an oily liquid, 
colourless, tasteless, and inodorous (when pure) ; 
also called elate aetd ^ m fl extended to the 
senes of acids to winch this belongs see quot. 
1899. Oleic ether * a general name for the oleates 
of hydrocarbon radicals, esp, oleate of ethyl, 
Cial-IggCC^HOO* 

x8m J G Cuildren Chettu Anal 313 Oleic aad was 
obtamed by Cbevreul from the soluble portion of the soap 
formed with hog's lard and pota«^sa. 1836 Blackw Ma^ 
XXXIX 309 One of three acids, either the oleic, margantic, 
or cetic 1M6-77 Watts Diet Chtnu IV. rgz Oleic acid 
crystallises from alcoholic solution in dazzling white needles 
Ibid 19s Oleate of Ethyl or Oleic Ether is a colourless 
liquid of specific gravity 0*87 at 18° X87X RoscoE Elan 
Chem 387 The natural oils and fats are all compounds of 
glycerin, chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic acids X89A 
Daily Graphic 20 Apr iVa Ihe smoothing of troubled 
waters by means of oil has been recently scientifically 
investigated, the quieting effect of all oiU or soaps used is 
in direct proportion to the amount of free oleic acid they 
contain E F Smith RtehUt^s Organ Chem 276 

Oleic AciilSj Olefine Monocarbonylic Acids, Cn Hgn-i COgH 
The acids of this series, beanng the name Oleic Aads^ 
because oleic acid belongs to them, differ from the fatty acids 
by containing tivo atoms of hydrogen less than the latter 

Oleiferous (JnUjrfeigs^ a. Also erron. oli- 
ferous, [f, L, type ^oletfer^ f. ole-unt oil* see 
-I-IEBOUS ] Producing oil. 

1804 Med, Jml, XII 93 The oliferous Chinese radish is 
much cultivated in Piedmont and the Milanese 1849 
Murchison Siberia xviii (1854) 443 The limestones of 
Trenton, which are more or less oleiferous from Quebec to 
the Manitoulin Islands 1857 Livingstone Trav, xv 272 
Castor-oil-plant or various other ohferotis seedi 
Olein h'lin). Chem, [Named oUine by Chev- 
reul, f, L. oU-um oil + after 

1 , Chem, The trioleate of glyceryl, CaHg 
(CigHaaOalg, one of the most widely diffused of the 
natural fats, obtained as a colourless oily liquid, 
solidifying at — 6°C.; also called elam. In pi, 
applied to the oleates of glyceryl or glycerides 
of oleic acid in general; the above being dis< 
tmetively called triolein 

1838 T Thomson Chem Org, Bodies 126 Olein is white, very 
liquid, and lighter than water c 1865 Lbthebv m Ctre Sc, 
I 04/1 Tallow consists of several fats , one of which (oleine) 
i& liquid at ordinary temperatures 1866-77 Watts Did, 
Chem IV. X79 [Drying oils] contain an olein different from 
that of the non drying oils, and yielding by saponification, 
not oleic, but linoleic acid or an acid sunilar thereto 

2 . (Seequots) 

1893 Thorpe Dtci Appl, Chem HI, 59/1 Olein, is applied 
commercially to any liquid oil obtained from partly solid 
oils by pressure. Iiie product of the cold pressing of cocoa- 
nut and palm oil is known as 'cocoanut olein* and 'palm 
olem ' respectively. Ibid 36 An impure oleic acid, known 
asoletu or wool oilt and employed for oiling wool, and for 
making lubricants and soaps, is prepared from the * York- 
shire grease' obtamed from the soap used tn cleaning . 
fibres, yarns, and cloth 

t Ole'ity. Ods, rare'^^, [ad L. oleitas, f, olea 
olive 1 

1656 BL(yj\nGlossogr,iOlaty{oletias)^^oi\mtoi ^thering 
Olives, or the Olives when they are gather'd to makeoyl of, 
also oylmess 

t Olen, Ollen. Ods, [Russ OJienii ole iH deer, 
stag « OSlav. jeUnt^ VahjeleA^ Lith. dhtls^ OLith. 
ellenis stag; whence Ger. elen, elend, dendthier, 
transf. to the elk (Russ Pol. los ) : see also 
Elawd, EHiAR, Ellend.] A red deer, a stag. 

1591 G Fletcher Ensse Coinnnu (Hakluyt Soc.) 14 Their 
beasts of strange kinds are the losh [=:elk], the ollen 
[= stagl, the wild horse. 2598 Hakluyt Voy, I 284 He 
commanded them to kille flue Olens or great Deere Ihid 
337 Samoeds . whose meate is flesh of Olens or Harts, and 
fish, 16x3 PuRCHAs Ptlp'tmttge iv. xvu. 431 They worship 
the Sunne, the Ollen and the Losy [elk], and such hke. 
t Ole'nght. [O prep'^b and Length 16 ] Afar, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvil 12 pai hat ware biside me 
stode olenght. 

Olent (dudent), a rare [ad L, oUnt-tm, pr. 
pple, of olire to smell.] Smelling, giving out a 
smell or scent 

x6<w Topsfll Pour-f Beasts 176 Martial calleth it 
[the fox] ohdam mlpetn-^eca. olent or smelling beast 1831 
Eraser's IV 523 I'he whole number is disgustingly 
olent of parliamen tary affairs x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk 
IX 313 The cup, he [a butterfly] quaffs at, lay with olent 
breast Open to gnat, midge, bee and moth as well, 
-olent, suffix of words from L,, as savguinolenty 
vinolentj violent : see -ulent, 

Oleo 

1 . Commercial contraction foi Oleohakgarinb, 
esp. lu the U.S. sense of artificial butter or Mab- 
GAEINB. 

1884 Dasly News 11 Dec 3/6 There is one firm in London 
which IS able to turn out from ten to twenty tons of this 
valuable oleo per week, x 088 Pall Mall G 26 Jan, 12/1 
When the law [of Iowa] compelled the sale of ' oleo ’^for what 
It was, ..From a to 3c. per pound more has been realized 
for the summer make of butter than would have been were 
It not ibr the * oleo * Jaw. 

a. Oleo oil\ a name given fesp. an US.) to 
OiEOUABGABiNE (in the Eng. and Fr. sense). 

1803 Thorpe Diet Appl, Chem III. 59 Pressure i& 
gradually applied, and the expressed oil conrtitutes the 
‘oleo oil a soft, granular, tasteless, and nearly colourless 
fat The bard fat remaining 111 the filter bags forms the 


‘beef* or oleo-stearm .sold to the soap and candle makers. 
aiBoi Wesim Gas 11 Sept 3/2 In this country .. they 
use oleo oil, or any other foreign fat, lu order to make as 
close and good an imitation [of cheese] as they can. 

Oleo, obs form of Olio. 

Oleo- (Mzi?), used a as combining form of L. 
oleim oil, in vanous technical and scientific deriva- 
tives and compounds. [Cf. late L oUontellay oleo^ 
sehnoHy m Isidore a 4^0,^ The chief of 

these appear in their places as mam words , the 
following are other examples. 

O leodu ot [after aquediict'\y a duct or channel for 
the conveyance of oil from an oil-well or oil-field 
O leoje ctor, an automatic apparatus for injecting 
oil for lubrication Oleo meter [-mbteb], an in- 
strument for determining the density, and so the 
purity, of oils; kEl-eometer OTeopte ne, 

[Gr. vrrjvos winged, volatile], the liquid pait of 
a volatile oil; = EL-ffiOi?TLNE (Webster, 1864) 
O leoxe£ra>cto meter, an instrument for measuring 
the refractive power of oils. IjOleosa'cchiamm 
[mod.L., f. L. sacchamm sugar], a pharmaceutical 
preparation made by tnturating an essential oil 
with sugar. 

b. as comb, form of oUtCy oleifty as in Oleo- 
margarine; so oleo-palmtitUy oleo-stearin (see 
Oleo ozly quot. 1893). O leophospho rio a Chem 
in oleophosphortc acidy *a phosphoretted fatty acid 
contained in the brain ’ (Watts Diet, Chem ) 

x886 Pall Mall G, 8 Oct ii/i The Government decided 
upon the construction of an ^oleoduct 'I’he line must stai t 
from Baku, but the terminal point 011 the Black Sea is left 
open for the present 1884 Health Exhib, Catal, 110/x 
Patent '^Oieojector for lubricating steam engine cylinders, 
x^x Hulme tr. Moqmn-Tandon n in 1. los Cod-Uvei oil, 
should stand at 392° of Lefebvre's *oleoraeter, 1866-77 
Watts Did Chem IV i8t I.efebvre has constructed a 
hydrometer of peculiar constiucUon, called an oleometer, 
having a very large cylindrical bulb and a very long stem, 
on which are inscribed densities from 08 to 0*94 for the 
temperature is^, each density coi responding to that of a 
commercial oil 1839-47 Todd Cycl Anat III 587/2 
A peculiar fatty acid called ^oleophosphortc 1873 Ralke 
Phys, Chem 18 Oleophosphonc Acid is a yellowisn gummy 
.substance, composed of oieic acid, glycerin, and phosphoric 
acid. 1897 Daily Nervs 2 Oct 2/s This, is an ^oleore- 
fractometer .whose business it is to tell the truth about 
our butter, our oil, our fat. *757 A Cooper Dtstiiler 11 vi 
(1760) 131 Take some fine Loaf Sugar and .Oil, rub them 
well together in a Glass Mortar, which 15 what the Chemists 
call making an ^Oleosaccharwn, 

Oleograph. (5^a itdgcoi), [f. Oleo- + -geafh ] 
A picture pnnted in oil-colonrs in imitation of an 
oil-painting. Hence O leogra'pMo a,^ pertaining 
to oleographs or oleography ; of the nature of or 
resembling an oleograph. 

x88o Webster Suppl , OleogiapJu 1885 Pall Mall G 
X June 6/z Conventional oleographic enlargements of indi- 
vidual figures 189a A ihettosum 3 July 33/x It u, oleographit. 
in Its delineations of the gushing ospuations of the school- 
room miss. 1807 Mary Kingsley IK Africa 412 Framed 
oleographs of EngUsli farmyard scenes. 

Oleograj^y (^«l 2 |p’grfifi), [f. Oleo- + 
-GRAPHY.] The art or process of printing pictures 
in oil-colours, by a method of chromolithography. 

1873 Contemp, Rev, XXII. 270 They would employ the 
detestable art of Oleography 1875 tr Vogels Chem Light 
XV, 250 We must expiess an adverse opinion against oleo- 
graphy. 

Oleomargarine (Mtoimi^aglrtn, -m). [f. 
Oleo- b + Margarine. Often mispronounced 
(-ma’jd30r/ri), as if spelt ^ma?gerzne,'\ 

A fatty pbstance obtained by extracting the 
liquid portion from clanfied beef fat by pressure, 
and allowing it to solidify ; with the addition of 
butynn, or more or less admixture of butter, milk, 
etc. and sometimes of refined lard, it forms a sub- 
stitute for natural butter, formerly sold as huttenney 
but now- legally called in Great Britain (also in 
France, Germany, Denmark, etc.) margarine. 

In U. S , oleoumgariney popularly oleOy is the recognized 
name of the commercial product, the expressed fat being 
distinguished as oleo oil. 

The name oldo-marganne was applied as early os i8s4 
by the I reach chemist Berthelot {Ann, Chwi, Phys, xLl. 
242 footnote to a solid substance obtained c 1838 by Pelouze 
and Boudet ^omptes Rendnsy\[ 66s) from ouve oil, which 
was regarded asa combination of theoltineand * margarme ’ 
of Chevreul and Beithelot (See Margarine.) According 
to the view then held, oUiney * margarme *, and stiarincy 
were regarded as the essential constituents of anim^ fat 
As butter, or the fat of milk, consists according to Chevmul 
mainly of oliuie and * mamrtue\ with a sm^l amount of 
butyrin and allied pnncipfe, M Mfege-Mounfes in 186^1 
experimented on its artificial production by the extraction 
of the oldine and 'maiganne' from animal fat, with sub- 
sequent processes for the addition of butyrin, etc. Hence 
the name olio viarg^rme for the supposed combination of 
oldine and ‘ margarine * thus extracted As further research 
has shown that neither the ^margarine ’ of Chevreul, nor 
the olio margartne of Berthelot are definite chemical sub- 
stances, these names are no longer m chemical use, and 
'ol^raarganne* has only a manufacturing or commercial 
use for the fatty substance descubed above, or (as in U, S.) for 
the artificial butter (Margarine) made from it 

[1871 Set, Amer 26 Aug 129 Since 1869 M. Mege has 
endeavoured to utilize the oleine and margarine obtained on 
pressing animal fatty matters in the manniactiueof stp.'uine. 


1872 Moniieur Scient, 743 C’est avec I'oIlo margarine 
que M Mege fabnque son beurre cconomique 1873 
Brin Patent Specif No. 3477 ^ A perfect combination of the 
‘oleine margarme ' and milk is effected ] 1873 U S Patent 
Specif No 146,012 In order to separate the oleotnargai me 
from the stearine, separated ciystalhzers or crysiallizalions, 
at unequal temperatures have been already employed 1873 
Sa, Ame> 18 Oct 246 The mnnufactuie of artificial buttei 
by the * Oleomargarine Manufacturing Company z88x 
Laso ofllhnots State in Chicago limes 4 June, No person 
shall mix oleomargarine with any buttu or cheese with- 
out distinctly marking the article or package, x88x-82 
[see Butterine] 1888 Bryce Amer Comtmu, II 201 
Bills prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine as butter, 
j^x Thorpe Diet Appl Chdn,ll 5x7/2 U he gieatei pro- 
poriion of the oleotnargTrine e\ti acted in America and 
elsewhere is, however, exported direct to Holland, to bo 
theic converted into maigaiine Ibid, 518/1 The term 
‘oleomargatiiie ’ should be connned to the aniinnl oil used 
in making margaimc 1000 Pi ukin & Kipping (hgantc 
them IK 170 Artificial ImUtr, or margajiHCy is prepared 
from oleomargarine mnnufactured from the best ox sucl 
When carefully prepared, it is a wliolcsonic substitute 
for butter, and piob.ibly just as imti itious. 

Ilcncc Oleoxuarga xlc a , consisting of olein and 
' marganne ’ , pertaining to oleomargarine, 

1873 U S Patent Specif No. 146,012 The stoat me is 
deposited 111 the form of teats at the middle of the oleo- 
niargaric liquid. 

0100310,-011 (17111/101111) Chem [fL, oleum oil 
+ -ONE ] An oily hqiud, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of oleic acid wilii hmc; supposed to be the 
ketone of oleic acid 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 425. 1866-77 Wat is Du I Chem, 
IV 196, 

Oleoresin (^mlxVire'zin). [f, Oleo- + Kehin.] 
a A natural mixture of a volatile oil and a resin ; 
a balsam, b. A mixture of an oil (fixed or vola- 
tile) and aresm or other active substance, artificially 
oTatained by evaporation from an ether tincture. 

X853 Johnston Nat Ihst. li Bold, 1 . 748 'Ihe oleo- 
resin of the M.tIc I* ern is an evccllent remedy for taiieworm. 
1:186s LETiihuY in Ctic Sc 1 . 106/2 'lurpenlinc ficely 
absorbs oxygen from die air, and is converted into an 
oleoresin X876 Hariiy Mai, Med (cd 6> 403 Uhesc 
trees secrete a large quantity of oleo-resin which exudes 
as a varnish or in griinular masses fiom cracks m the bark. 
1898 Allbutt's tivst Med V. 82 'Die interiul .ulmmistratioii 
of .the essential oils, the oleu-rcsins, and the balsams. 
Hence O leore'sinoiis a., of the nature of an 
oleoresin. 

x86i Bpntli-y Man Boi 474 Tices, wlurh altound m an 
oleo lesinous^uiee X883 Hai dahi iKoihshop Recepts ll 
2BM1 Dissolving any oleo 1 csinotis defiosit iti . .rccUfit (1 s[iti it. 

Oleose -roll’s), ff Now fate [ad, L 

oleos-us oxly, f. ole-tm oil see -osK ] « OLBoim, 
X67S P/al Trans, X. 484 Slime, out of wlui'li they suck 
something uleose. 2754 Huxhasi ibid XLVIll 817 'I he 
oleose part of the spirit of wine x86g Ettg Mah, J4 Dec. 
357/3 It IS of an oleose eunsistence. 

OleO'Sity, Now rare or Obs, [f. as prec. + 
-ITY. Cf. It. ohosilh 'oylienes, fatnes* (Florio 
1598) ] Oily quality or conbistence ; oilinesa, 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch II. V, By his vtseositic, His olcosilie, 
and hi5 suscitabilitie. xfiaiv tr. Baton's Life 4 Death (16^1 ) 
37 Saffron,. is both notably Astringent, and hath besides 
an Oleosity. 

Oleous (^»*]z*jOs), a Now rare or Obs, [ad. L. 
oleos-usy f. oh-tm oil ; see -ousj Of the nature or 
consistence of oil ; containing oil ; oily. 

1602 Holi AND Pliny IL 125 The root yeeUleih nu oleous 
substance, but a redm^sh juice 268a 1 . CiiiisuN Anat (1697) 
9 It IS bred of a viscous and oleous vapour of the IjUhiiI* 
1747 fr* Aitruc's Pevers 248 They* may be combined wub 
oleous remedies. 

elephant, -aiinte, obs forms of KbEmANT, 
Olepi, -y, var. Onlbpy Obs,, only, sole. 
Olepotride, obs variant of Olla fodrida. 
Oler, vanant (now dial) of Aldek 

2665-76 Rva Flora (ed 2) 28 A goofl quantity of short 
sticks of Oler, Withy, or any soft wood. 2879 Uiiirn n & 
Hoi land Plant-n , Oler, See Owler, . , Owitr, A iHUSgiuit^ 
ftosa, L.— CA« (or Oler), 

OleraceoTLS (jjlciffi'Jas), a. [f. L. (h)olertue-'ns 
(f. ih)olus, (h)oler- pot-licrb) + -ous,] Of the 
nature of a pot-herb, or vegetable used in cookery ; 
obtained from a pot-herb. 

a 268a Sir T, Browne Tracts a8 An berby and olera* enus 
vegetable. 2822-34 Gootfs Study Med (ed 4I I. 4S7 'Ihe 
olemceous and esriecially the mucilaginous demulcents. 
2848 Hafuy in Proc Bern* Nat, Club II. No. 6 3 ’*9 
Caterpillars of various.. moths that infest olemceous fdarits. 

fb, Bdongmg to the division Oletacese or 
Jloleraeese 111 Linutcus*b proposed Natural System, 
corresponding to the Chempdiacety aud other 
apetalous Orders, and including various esculent 
herbs, as spinach, beet, etc. Obs, 

2785 MARTim Rof^eads Hot xvu (1704) aai Among the 
Oleraceous luants in the natumi orders of Lmnieus, by other 
authors called Apetalous, Such are all the Goosefoots*. 

nearly allied to these... The Classworts arc also 
of this Oleraceoiis tribe. 

Olericultlire (p*lerik2rJtiili). rare'^*^, [f. U 
olusy oler- (sec prec.), after agriculture, AarticuD 
ture, etc,] The cultivation of pot-herbs or other 
esculent vegetables. So O XeslouTtiixally adv, 
{rare-^)y in relation to olericulture. 

Amer If at, XXII. 807 The Dmaif KaUs,, oM* 
ulturally conddeied they are quite distinct# 
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f Olerie, Obs. rare [a OF, olerit (* les oleries 
de devant Noel '), 1478 in Godef ] See quot. and 
cf. 0 %nt B, 2. 

X893 YivKS. Ahingdoti Aec. p xxvi, noUt The Oleries, or 
Anthems m Advent beginning with O 
tO'leroiL, Obs Also 6 oldryn(n)e, olron, 
old(©)ron, ouLderon. See also Allbon, A kind 
of coarse fabnc (app. for sail-cloth); ?onginally 
made at Oleron in France 
iSxa Lett f Papers Hen* Vlllt II 1456, 148 bolts of 
‘oldrynnes’, lar. the bolt XS4S Rates of Citstoms cj, 
Olrons the bolte yjf. vtiid 1583 /M B v b, Oulderons the 
bolt containing xxx, Yardes xiijj' iiijd', 1561 in ^Rogers 
/Igrie 3. Prices III. 490/4 Oldrons canvas 04 bolts ^ 17/6. 
492/x Olderon canvas. 

Oless, obs. form of Ui 7 LESS C0tj 
Olfacieut (pll?* J^t) rare, \^^'L,olfacietttem^ 
pr pple. of olfac^e to smell (trans.), contr from 
okjacersy f. ole-re to smell + fache to make ] Some- 
thing that affects the sense of smell. 

x8a2~34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) III 200 An atmosphere, 
in which onlya few particles of sternutatories or other acrid 
olfacients are floating 

tO'lfact, Obs, iare^\ ol/actu-s 

smelling, smell, f. ol/acb’re: see prec.] The organ 
or sense of smell. 

i6s7 Tomlinson RenotCs Visp, 274 To the gust acrimonious, 
to the olfact fragrant 

O'lfaot (piffle kt), rare, affected [f L olfact^y 
ppl. stem of olfacire • see prec.J trans. To smell. 

x66$ Butlkr PTud, 1, 1 743 There is a Machtavilian Plot 
(Though ev’ry Nare olfact it not) 1805 T. Harral Scenes 
of Life II. X05 Sweet olfacted scents in dear Bond Street. 
1826 Hor Smith Tor Hill (1838) II 335 Can you olfact 
this redolent ragout, and yet tear me from it? 

01 £a»ctible (plfse ktib'l), a. Also 8 olefaot-, 
9 -able. [f. L. offact-^ ppl. stem (see prec,) + 
-TBLB ] That may be smelled 
i:x7o5 Berkeley Comm -At Bk in Fraser (1871) 476 
Gustable and otehictible perceptions 1825 Jps Mill m 
IVestm Rev Jan 168 Palpable virulence I he might as 
well have called it olfactable virulence x88x G Allen 
Evolutionist at Large^Mtcroscopic Brains^ As our world is 
mainly a world of visible objects, theirs [ants’J, I believe, is 
mainly a world of olfactible things 
Old^ctioxi (plfse'kjbn). [n, of action f. L 
olfacSre see above ] The action of smelling or 
the sense of smell. 

a 1845 Dunglison cited in Worcester, 1873 A, Flint Phys. 
MctUy Nerv, Syst, 1. 16 The special senses, such as sight, 
audition, olfaction, and gustation 1897 A llhutt's Syst Med, 
IV 695 If the neurosis of olfaction he due to local disease, 

Olfactive (plfsektiv), a. [f, L. olfact-^ ppl. 
stem (see above) + -IVE ] Of or pertaining to the 
sense of smell, olfactory. 

x6s4 Gavton Pleas Notes iv xxii 274 He summons their 
olfactive forces before he will storme, 1686 W Harris tr. 
Lemery's Course Cheat, i xxi (ed. 3) 458 The ticUing 
pleasure which this smell produces in the hrain by means of 
the olfactive nerve. 1847-9 Todd CycUAnat IV 701/t 
The contact of the odoriferous medium with the olfactive 
surface. Carpenter Meni Phys r 11. § 38 Either the 
Optic, the Olfactive, or the Auditory nerve. 

Olfactor ^Ifae ktai). rare~^'^„ [agent-n. in L 
form from olfac^e ; see above.] He who or that 
which smells ; a smelling agent. 

X829 Southey More (1831) II 276 And if thy nose . 
were anything more than the ghost of an olfactor, I would 
offer thee a pinch [of snuff] 

Olfactory (plfse’ktan), a and sh [ad. L 
HlfaciUi i~us adj. (found only m the absol olfactona 
bouquet), f. olfactor ^ see above and-OEY.] 

A. adj\ Of or pertaining to the sense of smell, 
connected or concerned with smelling. 

1658 Phillips, belonging to the sense of smelling 

1670 Phil, Trans, V 2060 Vesalius was the first, that 
rightly observed the Olfactory Nerves 1799 Med jml I 
243 Daily experience proves the importance of the olfactory 
sensations x88o G Onthfr Pishes tog The olfactory oigan 
is single in Branchiostoma and the Cyclostomes. 

B. sh. An organ of smelling. 

1823 J. Bkqcqqx. JDom, Ainusem j 6(5 Persons who keep 
their olfactory out of the efiluvia of other's ills 1884 J T ait 
Mindm Matter {iZgx) 61^ Something .that affects the mind 
through the olfactories. 

fb andc. (Seequols) Obs, rare-^, 

1656 Blount Glossogi Olfncioryy a Posie or Nose-gay, 
any thing to smell to, 1775 Asii, Olfactory^ the power of 
smelling. 

Hence Olfa ctoraly adv,^ m the sense of smell, 
t888 Centwy Mag, XXXV 363 He was olfactorily 
impressed, 

t Olfend. Ohs Also 3 oluente, -onto, Onn, 
ollfeimt. [Com. Teut. ’ OK, olfend and olfenda 
« MHG. ^hent\ also with change of formative 
OS. olbundeo, ON. ftlfaldiy Goth, ulbandus masc,, 
OHG. olhantay olbenia, MHG, olbande^ olbende^ 
olbente fern See note below ] A camel, 

971 Bhckl, Horn 169 Se ]k mid hon anum hrasgle w®s 
Segyrwed h® of olfenda haerum awunden waes, e xooo Ags 
Gosp, Matt. ill. 4 Johannes haefde reaf of olfenda haerum. 
cn6o Hatton Cosp ibid , Of oluende haere c Ormin 
3208 Hiss cla]? wass off ollfenntess haer c laoo TVtjl ColU 
Ham, 127 Stark haire of oluente [was] his wede loid, 195 
Seuen )>usend shep and bne )»usend oluontes. 

[Note, The similarity between this ancient Teutonic name 
for the camel, and the Gr. ihe^avr- Elephant, has excited 
much attention, without receiving any satisfactory explana. 


bon. Some have thought the Teut, word adopted from 
Gr, with mistaken identification of the animals; others 
think of an original relationship between pre-Hellenic 
lehhani- and pre-Teut. *lbhaniy as the name of some real 
or imaginary gigantic beast But the resemblance may also 
be merely accidental; it is strongest in the case of OE. 
olfendy Ormm's ollfenni ‘camel and ME oltfaniy oltphaniy 
‘elephant’ The only apn. certain cognates of Goth. 
ulbandus are Slavonic. OS. veUb^dUy velibtqdUy Russ. 
BeJI-,B 6 p 63 IIO^^ veUyVerblhidy Czech velblottdy Lith, ver 
bludasy which Miklosich considers to be adopted from OTeut. 
with modification by popular etymology ] 

Oilmen, olhtnen, var Oluhnen v, Obs, 

Oil, Oliaster, obs. ff. Oil, Holy, Olbastek, 
Oliban (<?*lib&i) [a. F, ohbast (i3-i4tb c. m 

Hat2.-Darm.), ad. L. ohbanum ] « next. 

c 1330 Remedy Love 214 Breathyng an Aromatikeredolence 
Surraountyng Ohbane. 1857 Old Commodore II 54 C 5 um 
oUban and myrrh two ounces each, 

II Olibautim (^li ban^m). Also 6 oly-, 7 ole-, 
olli-. [a. medL olibamim^ iith c (m Sp , It. 
olibano^ F, ohban)^ immed. or indirectly from Gr, 
hi0avos, late L. hbanus (Vulgate) frankincense.] 
An aromatic gum resm obtamed from trees of the 
genus Boswellia, appearing in commerce m the 
form of irregular yellowish lumps ; formerly used 
as a medicine but now chiefly as mcense, 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P R, xvii clxxiii. (1495) 714 The 
tree hyght Lihanus and the gumme therof hygnte Oli- 
hanum, and hath that name of a mount in Arabia c X475 
Sqr lowe Depe 849 Cloves that be swetesmellyng, Franken- 
sence and olibanum 1583 Rates of Customs D iv b, Oh* 
banum the pound xih^, x6os Timme Quersit, in w® Take 
aloes hepat., myrrhe, olebanum, mastic 1625 Purchas 
Pilprims 1 III. XL 273 A small Fngat of Shaber, laden 
with course OUibanum. tyza tr Pofuei's Hist, Drugs I 200 
Ohbanum drops from the Tree plentifully, in roundish. 
Drops. 1899 IVestnu Gaz 23 Sept. 8/3 It is popularly 
supposed that there is a trade secret in the making of incense, 
but it IS composed simply of gum ohbanum, Siam benjamin, 
cascardla bark, myrrh, and copal varnish. 

{Note Various suggestions have been offered to account for 
the med.L form * e. g that the word has been influenced by 
oleum oil, or was perh, contracted from oleum lihani , that 
It contains the Gr article 6 Kij^avo^t that it is derived from 
or influenced by the Arabic al-luhdn ] 

Olibeue (f^dibm), Chem, [f. prec. + -ine.] 
A volatile oil, CjoHig, obtamed from olibanum. 
i88x Watts Diet Ckem 3rd SuppI, 1433 Olibene, treated 
with dry hydrochloric acid gas, forms a crystalline hydio- 
chlonde, smelling like camphor melting at 127°. 

t 01 i*biaxi. Obs, [irreg f,'L,oh&{anum’^-im,'\ 
= OuBANDM. Chiefly aitrib,y as obhtan-iree, 

1605 Timme Quersit, ni 177 Take . of the barke of the 
ohbian tree 1646 J. Gregory Notes ^ Obs, Ep. Ded. (X650) 
4 Like those Subterraneous OUbian Lampes. 

•f Oli che, obs. form of Alike. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wdee (Rolls) 41 Saxons Inglis 
hight alle ohche 

Olid (p lid), a, [ad L. olid-us smelling, f. ol^e 
to smell : see -lol.] Having a strong disagreeable 
smell; fetid, rank. 

%6So%Qm:& Preduc, Chem Prmc,\ iv Wks I 608 Urine, 
of which olid and despicable liquor 1 choose to make an 
instance. X684 tr Sonet's Mere, Compit xix, 771 The ohd 
or rank smell of Belchmgs 1822-34 Goods Study Med 
(ed 4) II 341 The sweat is copious, but proves by its sour 
and ohd smell, that it is a morbid secretion. 

t O'lidons, a Obs raro'^^, [-ousj « prec 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep in iv 1x4 This humor may 

be a garous excretion, ora rancide and olidous separation 
01 ie,obs foimofOiL; Olifant* see Ohphant. 
Olife, obs. var, of olivoy Alive. OUff, Oli- 
fiant, Olafene: see Olive, Olepiant, Olemnb. 
Oligacanthous, Oligasmia, Oligandrous, 
Oligaathous ; see Oligo-. 

Oligarcb (pdigaik), sb, [ad Gr f. 

bXiy-os few ^ dpx-^f>v to rule. Cf. mod L oh- 
garchay mod F, ohgarqne (19th c. in Littid) ] A 
member of an oligarchy; one of a few holding 
power in a state. 

rtx6xo Healev Tluophrasius {1636) 89 Olygarclms, or 
principal men in a state, have these conditions X821 Byron 
Two Poscart n i, Groan'd under the stern oligarchs 1849 
Grote Greece u xhu V. 287 He established the ohgatchs 
in that town as citizens and sold the Demos as slaves 1868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1333 In mediaeval Hungary, the central 
power of the Crown had to contend with that of the great 
terntonal oligarchs. 

OlififftTCh (phgaik), a, Bot [mod. f. Gr. 
few + dpxj\ origin.] Proceeding from few 
points of ongin, said of the primary xylein (or 
wood) of the root. 

X884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner, 353 In almost ml 
Dicotyledons where the point has been investigated, the 
original bundle of the root is oligarch, usually with 2, 3, or 4 
lays, moie rarely with 6 or 8, Ibid 387 Nearly related 
plants, show the usual behaviour of oligarch roots. 

OligCLTCbal (F’ligwkal), a, [f Oligarch 
( or mod,L oligarch^ + -al ] = next, 

X787 Glover A ihentad xni Poems (1810) 123/ * The whole 
defence, Our oligarchal tyrants have to boast, Are noor 
barbarians, scarce three hundred strong. *820 in ^aie 
Guesses Ser i. (1873) 79 Ciose boroughs are said to be an 
oligarchal innovation on the ancient Constitution of England. 

Oligarchic (pliga'ikik), a. [ad Gr. ^A 47 apx*«- 
6sy t bMydpx-rj^ OLIGARCH ; see -ic ; perh. through 
a mod.L, oltgurf/itc-us or F. oligarchtque (Oresme 


14th c.).] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
oligarchy; carried on, administered or governed by 
an oligarchy; supporting or advocating oligarchy. 
<2x649 Urumm of Hawth. Skiamackia\l\is (1711) 191 
He sent a letter to the lords of his pnvy-council of Scot- 
land, declaring the unjust proceedings of this oligarchick 
power against bis royal person and kingly office k768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat (1834) 4^8 Grievous and crying abuses 

have been committed in secular government under all its 
forms, whether democratical, oligarchic, or monarchical 
xSyx Blackie FourPhasesx 129 1 he strong bulwark against 
autocratic or oligarchic oppression 
Oligarchical Obga^ilukal), a, [f. as prec + 
-AL.] = prec. 

1586 Bright Melanch, xu 50 Which populatitie of ad- 
ministration nature will none of, nor yet with any holygar- 
cicall or mixt 1586 T B. La Primaud, Pr, Acad, i, (1594) 
584 Megabyses perswaded the oligarchicall government 
t62i'BuEvottAtiat,Mel nx u vi ul (1651) 569 She will wear 
the breeches in her oligarchicall governmenL 1839 Thirl- 
wall Greece xliii V, 261 A large share of power was thrown 
into the hands of an oligarchical faction. 

Hence Oliga rohicaUy adv , m an oligarchical 
manner, by an oligarchical government. 

1850 Grote Greece 11 Iv VII 19 Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was tena- 
riously attached to Sparta 

Oligarchism (p ligaikiz'm) [f. Olxgaroh sb, 

\ + -ISM.] Oligarchy as a pnnciple or system 
j x866 Daily Tel 18 Jan. 5/2 The opposition to the. feuda. 
j Iism of the King and the more dogmatic and intolerant 
I oligarchism of M de Bismarck. 

I O'Ug^archist. rare. [f. as prec. + -ist.] An 
advocate or supporter of oligurchy. 

x6sg Harrington Valertus ^ Pubhcola Wks (1700) 488 
Such as are plainly Ohgarchists, or shall exeicise by a force, 
and without election by the People, such a Power as is both 
naturally and declaredly in the People, and in them only. 

Oligarchize (p’ligaakaiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE,] h'^ans. To convert mto an oligarchy; to 
subject to an oligarchy. 

sBs/^ Gvlotz Greece t\ Kii VIH 36 The remaining five to 
ohgarchise the dependent allies a 1873 'LTxxovxPausamas 
III iv. (1878) 471 Sparta . will no more have the power to 
ohgarchise democracy, 

Oligarcliy (pligaflci). [ad. Gr. bXi-fapxia 
government in the hands of a few, f. as dXiydpxtjs 
Oligarch -I- abstract ending -la; probably through 
med.L. oUgarchia (Du Cange); cf. F. ohgarchU 
(Oresme, 14th c.),] Government hy the few; 
a form of government in which the power is con- 
fined to a few persons or families ; also, the body 
of persons composing such a gevernment 
1377 **■ BulUnger's Decades {1592) 169 But if these chief 
or head men vse euill meanes to come to authority .then is 
their gouernment not to be called an Anstocracie, but an 
Oligarchie a i6xB Raleigh Rem, (16^4) 7 An Oligarchy is 
the swerving, or the corruption of an Anstocracy 1651 
Hobbes Lemaihau. n xix. 95 They that are displeased with 
Anstocracy, called it Oligarchy 1790 Burkett Rev 283 
An Ignoble oligarchy founded on the destruction of the 
crown, the church, the nobility, and the people 1835 Thirl- 
WALL Greece 1 397 It ceased to he, in the Greek sense, an 
aristocracy; it became a faction, an oligarchy i86x Bright 
Sp Amer, 4 Dec (1876) 99 Those whose sympathies warm, 
towards the slave oligarchy of the South. 
01 igist(plifl3ist). Mm, [Named 1 801 
by Hauy, ad Gr. bxl'^iaros least, snperl, of oXiyos 
few, little.] More fully oltgisi iron : A variety of 
native iron sesquioxid or hsematite : so called as 
containing less iron than the magnetic oxide. 

xBa8 Webster s v,, Olig^t iron, so called, is a crystalized 
tritoxyd of iron 1833 Th. Ross Humboldts Trav, HI. 
xxxji. 397 The ongin appears similar to that of oligist iron 
1865 Reader No 148 49X/2 On the sublimed Oligist oC 
Vesuvius x89X G d'Alviella Hibberi Led 17 The bones 
of the dead are painted red with ohgist or cinnabar 

Hence Ollglstlo (plidgi stik), Ollffi’Sticia adjs,y 
containing or resembling oligist. 

1828 Webster, OltgisUc, xSm D, Campbell Iw>rg Chem, 
185 Sesquioxide of iron is found native occasionally in 
beautiful black metallic-like crystals, known as oligisdc, or 
specular iron. 1B69 Phillips Vesim iv 135 lu crevices [of 
the lava] we found plenty of oligistic iron. 

Oligo- before a vowel olig«, combining 

form of Greek dXiyoy small, little, pi. few, m 
formmg nouns and adjectives, as bXv^SHopuos with 
little fruit, oligocarpous, AAiyd^niAAos having few 
leaves, oligophyllous. Hence many modern tech- 
nical terms, on Greek models, or Greek analogies ; 
Oligaoa nl^ous a, Bot, [Gr. dmpffa thorn], 
having few spines, as Mimosa oHgacantha (Mayne 
Expos, Lex, 1857). OUfirwmla, also -EUY [Gr. 
iXiyoLfMa Arist.], deficiency of blood. OHga n- 
drons a, Bot [see -akdrods], having fewer than 
twenty stamens OllgamtliotiB a, Bot [Gr. dvflos 
flower] see qnot. 01igarti*oular a. [L. arh- 
cx/A/r joint], ^confined to a few joints, as an arthritis' 
(Cent, Diet, 1890). OUgohlemuia [Gr. ^Xkvvas 
slime, ^Xevvhs dnrelling], deficiency of mucus 
(Dunglison Lex, 1853}. OUgooa’xpous a. Bet, 
[see above], having few fruits. OUgochvonim'mla 
[Gr. colour, aTfia blood], deficiency of 

honnoglobiti in the red blood-corpuscles. Ollgo- 
chxono xnetex : see quots, OUgocy 'atio a , having 
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few cysts or cavities 01igooytlu»nua [Gr. k^os 
a hollow, aXiM blood], deficiency of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood; so 01igocytIi» mio a 
OUffodo-ntous a, [Gr. tZovr- tooth], having few 
teeth (Mayne). Oligodyna'inic a, [Dynamic], 
produced by small forces OUgogaJaxtia [Gr. 
-yoAo, y&KcLKT-, milk], scantiness of milk-secretion 
(Dunglison 1853). OUgogloiitlam [Gr yXwrra 
a tongue], slight knowledge of languages (tdid)* 
Ollgoma*uia, madness manifestiDg itself m a few 
d irections only OligomenorrhBB'a [Menobrhjea] , 
defective menstruation. OUgomerons a BoU 
[Gr. fjiepos part], having fewer divisions than is 
normal ; so 01 igo*iiLex 7 - Oligometo ohia, BM/. 
[Gr. iierox^i a participle], avoidance of participles 
or participial constructions; soOUgometo'ohlcdE , 
containing cr using fewparticiples Oligope'taAous 
a. BoL, having few petals {Bun^ 1893). *t* OUgo*- 
phorous a [Gr. -^opos beanng], of wine : that 
will bear but little water, weak. OUgop]iy*llons 
a. Bot [see above], having few leaves (Mayne 
1857), OUgopro theay Philoh [Gr, Trp 66 t<ris a 
preposition], sparing use of prepositions ; so Oligo- 
prothe'tloa Oligoside rio a [Gr. <rt 5 j?p os iron], 
containing only a small proportion of iron. Oligo- 
alderite, a stony meteorite containing a small 
percentage of iron {Bwtk 1 893). Ollgospe 'Juiious 
a., containing few seeds (Mayne). Oligoapo'veon, 
-o’spoKous a, [Gr air 6 pos sowing, seed], of or be- 
longing to the Qligozporia^ Schneider’s name for the 
minute parasitic sporozoans of the genus Cocadinm^ 
the cysts of winch produce a small definite number 
of spores {Syd. S&c, Lex , Cmt, Dtct ). Oligoste*- 
monous a, [Gr, arljficov] « OHgaiidrons {Syd 
Soc Lex,) OUgosylla'brc a [Gr ^At^ocnJAAojSoj], 
having less than four syllables. Oligosy'llable, 
a word of less than four syllables. Oligo tokous 
a Ormth [Gr ^MyorS/fosl laying less than four 
eggs Diet ). OUgo trophy [Gr. bKiyorpo^ 
deficiency of nourishment. Oligure ala [Gr. 
ovprjais making water], OUgwrla [Gr. ovpios of 
urine], deficient secretion of urine 
18^ Mayss JSxyoe, Lex,^ Oitgxtfnet ^oligeray, x866 
A. Flint Med. (1880) 62 Under the name general 

anaemia are included diminution in the mass of blood or oli- 
gaemia [etc ]. 1870 Hookek Stud Flora. 36 Leptdlmn, Creis 
Flowers often apetalous and ''‘oligandrous. 1857 Maynit 
Expos ZeXnt Oltg-anihnSi having but a small tiumber of 
ilowerh,as ^^P^hotreaohganihOf OpilohmnohganiJmm* 
*oliganthous. /W, '"Oli^ocarpous, xW&Treas,3ot Zixfx 
Thus ohgocarpous is applied to sori in which thespore>ca<;es 
are few in number. xSM A. Flint Pnne Med, (1B80} 62 
When the blood contains many of these pale corpuscles , 
the condition is called achroiocythaemia or ^ohgochro* 
maemia 1899 Cagk&v tr. yaJtscEs Clm, Dtagti 1. (ed, 4) 9 
So with oligochTomEBmia,— diminution of haemoglobin. 1857 
Mayne Expos, Lex^ Ohgochronomeimmf terra for an 
instrument invented by Del Negro for measuTing the minute 
fractions of time ' an '^ohgochronomecer. 1876 Caial, Set 
App S Kens 604 Ohgocia onomeier^ an instrument for 
measuring the smallest fractions of time,— Applied to the 
measurement of the velocity of projectiles 1873 Peaslpe 
Ouar Tumours 31, 1 have adopted the term *oligocystic 
cystoma as more distinctive than monocystic 1876 tr. Ivag-. 
iter^s Gm PeUhol (ed. 6) ^Oligocytbramia, diminished 
amount of red corpuscles, is the last to remain. 1858 
iHUOfCHUM Untte 138 Ihe amount of blood-corpuscles so 
consideiably diminished as to cause an ansemic, or better 
^oligocythsemic, condition 1898 Atlbuit's Syst4 Med V. 
534 There are two classes— >the hmmolytic and the oligocy- 
thetmc Kfl|a Nature 3 Aug. 331/a By ^oligodynamic 
phenomena Nageli raeans^ those produced by excessively 
small quantities of metallic substances m solution 1843 
Med News I 472 Reasons . , to justify the substitution of 
the term ^oligomania for monomania xSSg W. Roberts 
Treat Urw, Dis, xiv (ed. 4) 672 She had suffered from 
ansemia and ^oligo-menorrhaea, but got quite well of these 
Willis Mau FI Plants ^Femsl 74Thegynoeceum, 
. m most cases has fewer members than the outer whorls 
or IS *oligomerous Ihd^ ^Oligomery of the gynoeceum. 
1888 Gildcrsleevk in Anset Jrnl Phtlol IX. 144 If then 
the rhetoricians do consider the participle as an element 
of style, and if they are right m so considering it, *oltgo~ 
meiochta and Polysneiochia cannot be neglected by us 1600 
SuRFLET Couutne Farme vi xxu 802 The wines of high 
Normandie be not strong or nughtie, but ^ohgophorous. 
2657 loMLmsoN Renou's Lisp 220. 2898 J Donovan in 
Classical Rev Feb 63/1 The inquiry leads to the general 
law that prose is polyprothetic and poetry ^oligoprothetic. 
The gradual development flora extreme *oligoprothesy to 
considerable polyprothesy, in the Tragic wnters, is especially 
dwelt on and fully demonstrated iMt Nature 17 Nov 72 
Bodies closely resembling some *oligosidenc meteorites. 
1830 Coleridge Table-i 30 Apr., As long a sentence made 
up of as few words, and those as ^’oligosyllabic, as any I 
remember. 2706 Phillips, "^Oligotrophy, a Decrease of 
Nourishment, or a very small one 1730 in Bailey 2809 
Cagney tr Jaksch's Chn JDiagn vii (ed. 4) 252 The *oli- 
guna and suppression which herald an attack of uraemia 

Oligocene (f»‘ligi»srn), dr Geol [mod.f. Owao- 
+ Gr. tcaivo? new, recent.] Of certain Tertiary 
strata • Of an intermediale age between the Eocene 
and Miocene formations, 

2830 Page Geol Tertns^ Oligounti .employed 
by M Beyrich [1854] to desimate certain Tertiary beds of 
Germany which appear to be neither exactly of il^oene 
nor of Miocene age, but to occupy an intermediate position. 
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R. B. Smvth Mimng Statist iB The Pliocene rocks of 
the Murray basin and those in Gipps Land, which overhe 
Miocene and Oligocene and Eocene rocks. i88a Geikie 
Geol Sh 281 As far hack as Miocene or Oligocene times 

Oligochsete, -cliete (f?*lig<7|kft), <?., sL [f. 
mod.r. Ohgothala, f. Oligo- + Gr. 
taken in sense ‘hnstle’] a adj. Belonging to 
the Ohgochsita^ one of the divisions of the Chaeto- 
poda (see CHiETOPOD), including the earthworms 
and liigwoims ; so called from the small number 
of their bristly foot-stumps or parapodia, b sb, 
A worm of this order or division. 

1876 tr, Benededs Amm, Parasite 47 An oligochele 
worn, Hemtdasys arioso, from the Gulf of Naples. 1896 
Naturalist 77 Omission of the embryology of oligochaLts. 

Hence Oligocheetous (-kf tss) a 

2877 Huxley Anai Jnv Amm iv 192 Albertia is an 
entoparasite, and Bilatro an ectoparasite, upon oligOLhae- 
tons Annelids. 2889 Aihenmmt 16 Nov 67^3 On the 
anatomy of an oligochatous worm of the genus Dero 

OHgOClase (phg^kltf*s) Mtn* [Named 1826, 
L Oligo- + Gr, uXaats breaking, fracture ; because 
thought to have a less perfect cleavage than albite ] 
A lime- and soda-feUpar, resembling albite, of 
light grey, yellow or greenish colour, occurring 
either m crystals 01 massive. 

1832 Shepard Mm 346 Ohgoklase 2849 Nicol Mm 229 
Oligoclose occurs in granite and gneiss. 2863 S R. Guavi s 
Yacht Crutse ta Baltic 142 The felspar of this quart y is of 
two kinds, orthoclase and ohgoclase, in large masses, the 
former pink, the latter quite white { both . equally in de- 
mand for the manufacture of porcelain. 

Olio (d’H'lw). Forms : 7 olleo, 7-8 ollio, oleo, 
7-9 oglio, 7- olio. [a. Sp. alia, Pg. ol/ia (both 
pronounced olra) pot, stew, hotchpotch sa It. olla 
pot’— L. olla pot, jar ; the final ir being represented 
by the more sonorous <?, as in aiinado^ bastinado^ 
and other woids from Sp. : cf, Olla^.] 

1 . A dish of Spanish and Portuguese origin, com- 
posed of pieces of meat and fowl, bacon, pumpkins, 
cabbage, turnips, and other ingredients stewed or 
boiled together and highly spiced ; by extension, 
Any dish containing a great variety of ingredients, 
a hotchpotch. 

ax643 Suckling Ret/, (2646) SB Like great Oleoes; they 
rather make a &hew than provoke i^petite j 66 B Davenant 
Mauls ihe Master v i, A sea of olio, and in it hsras of 
Baijon lying at Hull with sails furl’d up of cabbage-leaves 
2870 Narbohouch yrnh in Acc, Sev Late Yay, i 89 The 
first Course was Soppas, then Olleos, then Pullets, a 2763 
Shenstone PYhs, (1768) II 8 Such a soup, or ollio .is much 
in vogue 2773 Brvoone Sicily axui (1809) 227 1 he Oho 
still preserves its rank and dignity in the centre of the table 
188s A. B Eli is lY A/nc, fsh xi, 276 The oho, that is, the 
ingredients of which the soup is made, served up as a second 
course Comb, 2730 E. Smith Compl* Housew (ed. 14) 159 
To make an Olio-rye 

2 . Jig, Any mixture of heterogeneous things or 
elements ; a hotchpotch, farrago, medley. 

2648 Eikon Bos xv, Such an OglTo or Medley of various 
Religions 2700 Congreve Way of Wot Id iir vai, I have 
such an Oho of affairs really I know Qot what to do 2772 
Ann, Reg 69 The company were an oho of all sorts. 28x9 
Mrs. Grant id Mens, (284^ 11 246 This ogho of a letter 
2847 Disraeii Taucred 11. xiv, An oho of all ages and all 
countnes 1880 Si ^ames*s Gaz 16 Oct, ix Those olios of 
partisan opinion with the facts left out. 

“b. A collection of various artistic or literary 
pieces, as engravings, verses, etc, ; a miscellany ; 
a musical medley, z.^tponm, 

1633 Duchess of Newcastle (hile) The Worlds Olio 
Nature's Pictures drawn by Fancie’s Penal to the Life. 
2692 Reas, Mr Bays changing Rehg (ed. 2) 17 Entertain 
them with .. a fashionable Ogho at lockets, or the Blue 
Posts. 1702 Moi^eux Prol Farquhar^s Inconstant, An 
opem, like an oglio, nicks the age. 2884 Sat, Rev 7 June 
740/1 The second part of a mmstiel show is the * oho '—and 
this IS only a variety entertauiment, of banjo-playmg, clog- 
dancing, and the like 

Oho, obs variant of Olla, palm-leaf. 

O'liphant. arch. Also 3-5 olifa(u)3it. [a. OF. 
ohfant ; see Elephant.] Obsolete form of Ele- 
phant, occasionally retained by modern wnters as 
a historical spelling in sense * horn or trumpet of 
ivory*’ see Elephant 4 b. 

[tf 220s Lay. 23778 He [a shield] wes al clatie of olHantes 
bane] 23 K Alls 1182 To mouth he set his olifaunt. 
c x4Sb Caxton Blanchardyn xiv, Many an home, many an 
olypimunt, & many a claryon & trompettes urere blowen. 
2832 E J. Milungton tr DidrodsCkr Iconogr, I, s^ftoie^ 
Roland in his distress sounds the oUphant 2835 tr. 
Labarte'sArts Mid, AgesxoAji aspecimen of thesculptuxed 
ivory of the xivii* century, we give a large ohphanfc or 
waider’shorn 2888 Kev 24 Mar 352/1 There were two 
ivory horns (or Ohphants, as they used to be called). 

tOTiprance. exc. Also4--6oly-,4 
-pxaunoe [Origin unknown. No similar word is 
known in continental Fr.] ? Pride, vanity, ostenta- 
tion ; in later use ? splendour, merry-making, jollity, 
b * Rude, boisterous merriment* ; a romp. dial. 

2303 R. Brunne Hatidl, Synne 4582 Pryde Of ryche 
atyre ys here auaunce, Prykyng here hors \vyj> olypraunce 
[Fr. Lur orprance nmsire ai oyl\ Ibid, 4^5 Bfem were 
leuer here of a daunce, Of host, ande of olyprauoce, pan 
anygodeof God of heuenetFr Dejechierdunentenckesun, 
Senr smz, h/ot bnctm], 23,. E E, AUit, P, B 1349 In 
pryde & olipiaunce his empyre he haldes. 7<2 1500 Peebles 
to Play X, Then thai to the taverne hous, With meikle oly- 
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prance 1535 Stewart Cron Scot HI 552 Sone efter this 
with mekle ohpraiice Ana greit amhaxat send wes out of 
France. 17 Percv in Pinkerton Sel, Sc Ball (1783) II 168 
Oly-Prattce, is a word still used by the vulgar m Noi thampton- 
shire, for rude rustic jollity Olypratu tug doings are strange, 
disorderly, inordinate sportincsfoimeily used in Pilgrimages. 
2790 Grose Frov Gloss, (ed 2\ Olyprauce, oly-piancing 
doings, rude, boisterous merriment, a romping-match, 
Not thamptonsh 2850 Miss Baker Not thawptous/u Gloss, 
5 V., When a party of young people go out gipsying 01 
gathering violets, and have had a day of great enjoyment, 
they will retm n home and say * We've had a n ice oly xirance ' 
Olitory (p liton), d! and Now i ate [ad. 
L {}i)olitdi lus of or belonging to a kitchen gar- 
dener or vegetables, f {/i)olilor kitchen gardener, 
f holuSf holer-^ pot-herbs, vegetables • see -OUY,] 

A adj. Of or pertaining to pot-herbs or kitchen 
vegetables, or to the kitchen garden. 

2658 EvnvN Diaty 6 Dec., Now was publish’d my 
* I'rench Gardener', the first., that introduc’d ye use of the 
Ohtorie gai den 16^ — Knl Jlott y7nly{jfie(p 209 T.ut sinh 
Olitory-llerbs run to Sted as you would save. 2670 Phil, 
Ttans V 1250 The Sylvan, I loitulan and Oliioiy affaiis 
3785 [R CiHAvrs} Ptf^enmsll 1*3 The pioper supplies of 
heibs, and other ohtory productions, for the kitchen, 1895 
Econ Re7> Oct 447 An> vegetable cultivated m the oUloiy 
garden 

sb 1 A pot-herb, a culinary vegetalde Obs 
2^6 Evil YNVI/m (1857) III 364 A world of vulg.ir plants 
and olitoi les 2699 — Kal, J/ot L (ed 9) 1 joTi ust m»t to ilie 
accidental Mildness of the Weathei, so as to neglect tmielj 
Cover to yuur tenden Olitories 
ta A kitchen-garden. Ohs, 

2706 PiniLirs, Olilotyt or Olifoty Gatden^ a Kitchen- 
Oaiden 2745 Eli/\ H i vwooDyuwrt/z.S/rcA No i5(i7j8) 
III 225 The refreshing sallad, and all those early proilui Is 
of tile useful obtor>' 2703 W Roiu ris Lookit On No h , 
(1794) HI s Why should X injure the olitoiy, by sumiuig 
thus to doubt of Its altmetionsV 2900 Ptho u June i/-» 
No old-world gaiden was without its 'olui)i> ’ or gardeni ol 
herlis, &avoiiiy, aioniatic, and ((uaiiit. 

Oline, obs foim of Alivl : see albo I.ifr 14. 

II Oliva f^loi va). [L. a/frn olive ] 

1 . Zeal. A genus of gasteiopod molluscs, a mem- 
ber of this gemis; an olive-hliell (see Oi.ivk sb 5I. 

2839 Darvmn Yoy Beagle 1. (1889)9 Its polish, equal to 
that of the finest oliva shell 

2 . Anat, The olivary body {Syd, Soc lex, 1S92). 
8. * Olive-tree gum ' (Ogilvie) 

Olivaceo- used in Kal, Ilht, as 

combining few m of next, prefixed to otlicradjs., to 
denote a colour mixed or tinged with olivaceous, 
as olivaoeo-aeneous. olivaoeo-cinorcous. 

1847 Hardy in Ptoc Berw, Nai, Hub II No. 5. 237 
Head with the thoMX iwgio- or oln.'uoo-.fMieous 2887 
W Phillips Ihit, Ihscomycetei, 17 Stem x to 2 iiielus long 
hla<k, 0I1V.UC0 cxne‘ieous at the hast- 

Olivaceous Jos), a, [f. mod E. olTvtuc- 
us, F. olivaci ohvc-gieen, f. diva Olivk: ste 
-ACEOUH ] Of a dusky green colour wuh a tinge 
of ytllow (like the uniipe fruit of the olive} *, 
olive-green ; olive. (Chietly in Nat, Iltsi ) 

2776 Pennant Pool 1 . 376 The head, neck, b irk .ind wings 
are of an oli\ areoub asb-eulour. 2836 /•atntly / onr through 
Holland 96 The colour, being th.il of a ritfi uhsaceuus 
green 1854 H. Mhlfr Sch 4 Schm , x \\, (1857)472 Both 
shale and nodules bore . . an olivaceous tint. 2887 W. 
I*iiiLLiPS Btii , Btseomycelis 20 Pileus at fiist nearly even, 
olivaceous-umber, dark at the apex. 
tOlivader, a. Obs.tate'^K « Olivasteh, for 
which It IS prob a misreading or misprint. 
x66r Evelyn Viary 30 Way, A tram of Portuguese ksdies 
. their complexions olivader and suilieicntly unagreeable. 
01iva*nder, a, lan. Eiror for Olivastku. 

2855 Anne Mannikg Old Chelsea Bundio i. 5 A lank . 
Peritonage, of olivander Complexion 2862 i.otnh, Alag, 
S^t. ^96 Her olivander cheek and chin. 

OUvart,G. raic^K p erroneous ad. F.a/mf/m] 
Of ohve complexion 

1885 Mrs Ewing Stoty of Short Life vii, He had a 
smooth, oval, olivart face, and dreamy eyes. 

Olivary (p’hvan), a. Also 6 olivare. [ad. L. 
ollvdrt-tts of or pertaining to olive?, f, elh^a olive : 
see-ABY. CiJF ,oltvaire{ij^X\L c m Godef. Cowpl,).} 
Shaped like an olive. In s})eciric ajipUcations : 
a. Surg, Applied to a cautery or catheter with an oval 
head, b- Amt. Olwaty body, each o( two avAprommenct** 
of nerve-matter, one on each &ide of the medulla oblongata. 
Olivary eminence, (a) » nrec ; (A) =s next. Olrtuity process, 
a prominence on the spiienoid bone, supporting ine emn- 
mihsure of the optic nerves. Also appliM to parts of or 
connected with the olivary body, as olevaty nvUens^divary 
peduncle, 

2541 R, Copland Guydods Quest, Chirutg Piijb, The 
secpndecautereia named Oliuare btcause it resembleth a k> r- 
nell of Olyue. [2706 Phillips, Olwaria Corpora , , two Pro- 
^berances or Knobs of the under p.srt of the Brain.] 2832 R. 
Knox Clogt^fs Amt, 430 The olivary eminences . are 
envelop^, like the rest of the spinal marrow, with a white 
external layer, 2837 Quaik EUm, Altai, (w, 4) 722 The 
olivary bodies are so ciuled from their oval round form, like 
an olive. 2847 Todd & Bowtman PAys, Anai II. 104 It is 
not unproteble that the true origin of each nerve is from 
the centra] part of the medulla oMoirgata, the olivary 
tligz Syd, Soc, Lex. OtUvary] cautei^. 

1 01iva*ster, a, Obs fa. F. olimstrt (1575 
ia Hatz -Dana,), now oHvdire somewhat olive- 
coloured • cf OF, olivaslrewM ohve: see -astbb, 
and cf. Olbasteb.] Ohve-coloured ; ^>’ing an 
olive complexion (see Olive 9). 
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X626 B^con Sylva § 390 But the Counttles where they 
[men] are lawney, and Olivasler, and Pale, are generally 
more Sandy, and Diy 1658 Philup*;, Obvasier^ of on olive 
colour ; also a wildolue tree a 2697 \uBREvZrr^«'x Haroey 
(1898) I, 300 Round fated, ohvaster complexion, little cie, 
lound, veiy black, full of spirit 

Olive Gj 1 iv\ Also 4 oUfe, 4-5 olyf, 4-6 
olyue, 5-7 olyff(e, 7 olilf. [a F ohve -L olwa 
olive and olive-tiee.] 

1 An evergieen tiee, 0 /ea esp. the 

cultivated variety 0 sattm, 'with nariow entire 
leaves, green above and hoary beneath, and axillary 
clusters of small ■whitish four-cleft flowers ; culti- 
vated in the Mediterranean countries and other 
warm regions, chiefly for its fniit and the oil 
thence obtained (see sense 2 b). 

CX200 TVxrt Co 2 l Horn 89 }Jat hurh folc beren on here 
honde blostme sum palm twig, and sum boh of olme xagy 
R Glouc (Rolls) 3986 Blanches hu here Of ohue as in 
signe l>at hu a^en pays nere 1398 TscvisA.Z^r’if/t DeP P, 
x\n. Ill, (Tollem MS ), With oute spray of olyue nomessan- 
geres were sente to Rome to gete pese, noJ>er to profre pees 
to ojjer men. tfX430 Lvdg Mm Poems (Percy Soc) 180 
Ihe olive myghc not forsake his fatnesse 1549 Com^i 
Scot \i 57 Thioucht the operatione of the sternis, the ohue, 
the popil, & the os^er tree changis the cullour and ther 
leyuis, 1791 CowpEB Iliad vvii 64 As the luxuriant ohve 
by a swain Rear’d m some solitude. 1813 Byron Br A hydos 

1 1, Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit 1839 tr 
Lamartine* s Irav East-j^jx It was those very olives them- 
selves, the venerable witnesses of so many days, written on 
earth and in heaven 1870 Yeats Nat Hist Comm, sag 
The olive 15 indigenous to Palestine, Greece, and the slopes 
of the Atlas mountains. 

b. hixteiided to the whole genus Olea; also 
applied, with qualifying words, to various ^trees 
and shiubs allied to the common olive, or resem- 
bling It in appearance or in furnishing oil. 
American Olive, the Bevil-wood, Osmanihnsamerica^ 
mts {Olea amencana!^ , Bastard or Hock Olive, Note- 
Ima hgvstrina (N O Oleace^) of Australia and Tasmania ; 
Black Olive, Bacida i'Per 7 /iinalia) Bncei as (N O Com- 
hretacee^j and Xtmenta amencana. (N 0 Olacaceali, of the 
West Indies , Californian Olive, Oreodaphne {Umbellu- 
larteCi calif&rnica (N O Lauraces), Chinese Olive, 
Cananum comviwie (N 0 Amyridaceas\ a tree bearing 
triangular drupes which yield an oil used as a condiment 
and for burning; Holly-leaved Olive, Osmanihus tlici^ 
fohits {Olea iltcifolidi of Japan j Nes^o*s Olive, Termina- 
liaChehulaQ^ O Comhetaceee)^ Spurge Olive, LaMne 
Mezerenm (N, 0 Tkymeltaces ) ; Sweet-scented Ouve, 
Osmanthus {Olea)^a^ians olChmn; White Olive, the 
Rly-honeysucJcIe, Halleria luczda (N O Scrophularzacesi) 
of South Africa. Wild Olive, the wild variety of the common 
olive (=Oleaster a), or any wild species of Olea\ also 
applied to various trees and shrubs resembhng this, as 
Elteagnws angusti/olia (= Oleaster b) , Daphne Thyme- 
laea, Rhus Cotimts (N, 0 Amardtaceae) , Patraujiva 
Roxbwrhii (N. 0 . Evphorhiacese) of India j Bonita daph- 
noides (N O Myoporaceae^ Bnctda Bnceras^ B capitata^ 
and Ximema amertcana, of the West Indies, (See Treas 
Bot 1866, and Miller Plant-n, 1884.) 

1^77 B Googb HeresbacRs Huso. («86) 107 b, The wilde 
Olive, m Greeke dypieAa/nr, m Latine Oleaster ^53 Cham- 
BERS Cycl Supp App s V. Oltve, Wild Ohve of Barbadoes, 
a name by which some call the Bontia, a distinct genus of 
plants 1756 P Browne Jeanaica sai This tree is called 
the Black Olive in Jamaica. x866 Ruskin (title) The 
(jrown of Wild Ohve iSto S A/hca (ed 3) 136 Wild 
Olive wood of small size and generally decayed at heart. 
Used for fancy turning. 

2 The fruit or ‘berry* of Oleasatim, a small 
oval drupe, bluish-black when iipe, with bitter 
pulp abounding in oil, and hard stone ; valuable 
as a source of oil, and also eaten pickled in an 
Tinnpe state, 

1398 Tbevisa Barth De P. R xv» cxi (1495) 674 The 
more hlacke oliues ben wythout ? the more ^pe they be 
wythin. XS53 Edfn Decades 209 They axe for the most 
part of the colour of an olyue. 1379 Langham Card Health 
(1633) 438 The ripe Oliues overtume the stomach, and cause 
wambling theiem 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 238 
Olives are anti-acid by their Oil 1856 Emerson Eng^ 
Traits^ Voy to Eng Wks (Bohn) II, 12 , 1 find the sea-life 
an acquired taste, luce that for tomatoes and olives, 
fb Ozl qf Ohve(s ^ OLiyE-oUj, Ohs, 

138a WvcLip Lev XXIV 3 Comaund to the sones of Ysrael, 
that thet biyngen to thee oyle of olyuea 1486 Bk St, 
Albans Cvjb, Anoynt it with oyle of Olyflf. x7a7-’4* 
Chambers Cycl s v Otl^ Oil of olives is the most popular, 
and most universal of all others 
8. A leaf, brandi, or wreath of the common olive, 
an ancient emblem of peace , hence allusively, 

1:1400 Maundev. (1830) 11. 31 Olyve betokeneth Pes 1567 
Maplet Gr Forest 54 The valiant and noblest vanquishers 
, were honoured and crowned with the Olive. 1391 Spenser 
Vis, BeUay ix, His right hand did the peacefull olive wield 
1606 Shaxs. Ant Cl iv. vi 7 The three nook'd world 
Shall beaie the Ohue freely 17x0 Pope Windsor For 429 
Where Peace descending bids her olives spring 1743 Shen- 
STONE Jud^u Hetcwes 402 Peace rears her olive for 
industrious brows 1840 C. Bronte Shirl^ xvi 238 But six 
months of the reign of the olive, and I am safe 

b. A child (-Olivb-braitch 2); also attnb, 

1803 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI 114 , 1 hope that the 
fair convalescent and her youn^ olives are well 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nicje xiv. Four olive Kenwigses who sat up 
to supper X89X Mcrivale & Marzuls Thackeray ^ There 
is a nng of despair about the name of the tenth olive, Decima. 
4 . The wood of the common olive ; olive-wood. 
c 1400 Maundev (t8m) u lo The Table aboven his heved 
[ontheCros] .was of Olyue 

6 A gasteropod mollusc of the genus Olwa or 
VoL. VIL 


family Ohmdsi\ or its shell, of an elongated oval 
form and fine polish ; an olive-shell. 

1843 Zoologisi I 54 'I hat beautiful, elegant and brilliantly 
polished genus of shells called Olives. 1856 Woodward 
Mollnsca iir 353 Since the period of the English chalk- 
formation, there have been Cones and Olives in the London 
Basin 1865 Gosse Land Sta 132 Cowries and olives 
6 Cookery, A dish composed of thitiish 
slices of beef or veal, rolled up with onions and 
herbs, and stewed in brown sauce . cf. ohve pe in C. 

1398 EPnlano Cijb, To make Oliues of Veale or any 
other fiesh that is lean 1598 Florio, Tontacdla, that 
meate which we call oliues of veale 16x5 Markham Eng 
Hoitsew n. 11, (1664) 72 To roast Olives of Veal Mrs 
Ratfald Eng Honsehpr (1778) 117 Beef Olives. x86x-fo 
Mrs. Beeton Household Olives 

7 . + a. A kind of oval bit for a horse (obs.), b 
An oval button, or a piece of wood of the shape 
of an olive covered with silk or worsted, for fasten- 
ing a cloak or other garment by means of a loop 
of braid, c. An oval perforated plate attached to 
the strap of a bag, through which a stud or button 
passes in fastening it 

1607 Markham ir (1617) 56 Those Mellons or Oliues, 
must bee veiy smooth and full of hole<;, which the Horse 
will take great pleasure to sucke, and diampe vpon. x6n 
Cotgr , Olivette a little Oliue-bitt for a horse. X875 
Knight Did Mech , Oltve.^ an escutcheon attached to the 
strap of a traveling bag or satchel and perfoiated for the 
passage of the swiveled stud or button 

8. Anat The olivary body. 

Allbutls Syst Med. VI B07 This connection with 
the nucleus of the sixth nerve, thi ough the so-called peduncle 
of the superior ohve being very intimate 

9 . Olive colour • see B 

x 66 t J. Da\ii s tr. Oleanus* Voy Amhass 287 A full face , 
but yellowish or inclining to an Ohve, 1837 Lockhart Scott 
xuu, Charlotte Market Carpenter was rich in personal 
attractions a com^exion of the clearest and lightest olive 
X884 Chrtsitan World xy Jan 52/r All wool Rich Ottoman 
Dress Material in Olive, x^ W C Smith Kildrostmi 
92 The sun has dyed Her cheek with olive. 

b A woman 01 girl of olive complexion. 

1713 Addison Guard No Your fair women there- 

fore thought of this fashion to insult the Olives and the 
Brunetts x8s8 Lights 4 r Shades 11 2x6 One sees Olives 
and Brunettes tiundhug mops and crying mackerel 
B. ac^\ a Of the colour of the unnpe fruit of 
the olive, a dull somewhat yeEowish green b. 
Also, applied to a yellowish brown or brownirii 
yellow, in the complexion of persons or races, c. 
Also, of the colour of the foliage of the olive, a dull 
ashy green with silvery sheen. 

In ‘olive colour’s:' colour of an olive', olive is strictly the 
4b used attrib , as in ‘mouse colour but in ‘a greenish or 
olive colour’, we see it treated as an adj , and in ‘an ohve 
complexion*, ‘an ohve beauty*, it has become a full adj. 
a 1637 R Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 70 The Pomegranate 
. the leaves small, with a green mixt with Olive colour. 
1830 J C Strutt Sylva Bnt 59 Its light and cbeerfal 
green contrasts agreeably with the Oak, whose early leaf 
has generally more of the olive cast. X845 Budd Dts. Liver 
229 It has generally the greenish or olive colour proper to 
bile. 1833 W Gregory Cimn (ed 3) 250 Protoxide of 
Mercury is a black or dark olive powder. 

b 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 48 The Inhabitants are of 
an Olive colour 1713 Addison Guard No 109 ? 3 You 
must know I am a famous olive beauty Z774G0LDSM Nat, 
Hist {xTjt) II. 224 Indians aie of an olive colour, and, in 
the moie southern parts, qmte black 1803 Southey Modoc 
tn Aztl II Her cotton vest leaves her olive arms Bare m 
their beauty 1894 Doyle Mem. S* Holmes 218 A beautiful 
ohve complexion 

fig 1814 Sir R. Wilson Pnv, Diary 11 . 388 We have just 
received we ‘Moniteur* of the 2nd, with the conditions of 
peace. To my sight the treaty is not of an olive colour. 

O. atinb and Comb a. Simple attiib., as 
olwe-gaiden ( « Olive-yabd), garland, -aground, 
grove^ leaf, -lees, -imre, shade, shoot, -wreath, etc. 
b. Instrumental, as olwe-bordered, -clad, -hoary, 
-shaded adjs c, Similative, with words denot- 
ing colour, etc., expressing a colour resembling 
or suggesting that of an unnpe olive, as olvoe- 
brdwn, -green (*= 3 .), -grey, -yellow adjs and sbs., 
ohve-fale adj. d. Parasynthetic (from B,), as 
ohve-backed, -cheeked, -sided adjs. ©. Special 
Combs, obve-aoanthus, m decorative art, an 
ornamental form of acanthus leaf with lobes each 
resembling an olive leaf; olive-back, a Noith 
Amencan species of thiush (Turdns swainsoni), 
having the upper parts of an olivaceous colour , 
the olive-backcd thiush ; olive-bark, {a) the bark 
of the olive; (f) the West Indian tree Buetda 
{Term%ncUt<i) Buceras, of which the bark is used 
for tannmg, ohve-beny *= sense 2 ; *t‘olive-bit 
= sense 7 a ; olive cautery, an olivary cautery 
(see Olivary) ; olive-crown, a wreath of olive 
(as a token of victory) ; ohve-fly, an insect in- 
junous to olive-trees ; + olive grape (see quot.) ; 
ohve-nut, the stone of the fruit of species of 
JElaeocarpus (N 0 . Tihacesd ) ; olive-ore =* Oli- 
VMITB see quot. 1805 s v ; olive pie, a pie 
made with olives of veal (see 6) ; olive-plum, the 
drupaceous of any tree of the genus Elseoden- 

dron (N 0. Celastraces^, or the tree itself; plive- 


shell = sense 5 , olive-tyrant, any bird of the 
subfamily Elmitinse of tyrant flycatchers, hav- 
ing generally olivaceous coloration, olivewort, 
LindTey*s name for plants of the N 0 Oleacex, 
x888 F G Jackson Deeoi , Design \ 11. 152 Curved like the 
‘‘olive acanthus, it is moulded luth concave matkings. iSgr 
S Judd Margaret r xvi. (1871) 123 The ♦olive backs trolled 
and chanted among the trees. 1897 Oniing(\J. S ) XXX, 

: 437A The red-finned, ‘"ohve-backed, foolish looking fish. 

I 1866 Treas, Bot. 177/2 The "‘Ohve-bark, or Black Olive of 
Jamaica, produces wood which is valuable on account of Us 
not being liable to the attacks of insects 1526 Tindale 
I Jas 111 12 Can the fygge tree beare *oIive berries? i6xr 
* 01 ive-bu [see 7] 1706 Phillips, Olive bit^ a kind of Bit 
for Horses. 18*7 Keblf Ckr, V, 1st Sund Advent vii, 
Beude the *olive-Dordered way. 1883-04 R, Bridges Etos 
5* Psyche March xxv, Olive border’d clouds 0 er lilac led. 
1796 Withering Bnt, Plants (ed. 3» IV. 3x8 Pileus ‘'olive 
brown edge turned down. 1837 Prichard Phys, Hist, 
Man (ed 3)11.345 The olive-brown or copper colour of the 
Bechuana, 1894 R, B, Sharpe Handbh, Birds Gi, Bnt, I. 
loi Eggs lYellow Wagtail] ,, Some are umfomn pale olive 
blown, some darker ohve, while others are nearly uniform 
pinkish-brown. 1597 A, M Xx.Gmllemean's Fr.Chtrnrg, 
Cjb/i This Cauterje may allmost be callede the “Olive 
Cauterye, because it is allmost like vnto an olive i86d 
Howells Vend Life xii, 193 A black eyed, ‘"olive cheeked 
iady. 1749 West Odes Pindar xi (17^3) I. 69 She decks 
wy *Ohve-Ciown with sweetly sounding Lays. z8c>g-zo 
Coleridge (1863) 72 Its corn fields* and “olive ear 

dens. x6oi Holland Plmy I 409 Another sort, which of 
the resemblance of oliues, 15 called the “Ohue grape, . this 
IS the last grape of any account .. known to hauc bin found 
out, 1735-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III, 17 The natural 
colour of these filaments is a kind of an “ohve green, x8ox 
Hatchett in Phil, Trans, XCIL S7 Prussiate of potash 
changed the colour of the solution to an ohve green, 1894 
R, B. Sharpe Handbk, Birds Gt, Bnt, I, 70 Lower back 
and rump *^olive greenish, streaked with dusky, 1862 R. H. 
PATTtmsoN Ess. Hist, ^ Art 29 Oil paintings, m gilt frames, 
are effective on w alls of “olive-grey. 1849 Grote Gieece 11, 
lx, (1862) V, ap8 They found themselves enclosed in a walled 
“olive-ground. isgx PERaVALL Did,, Azebmhal, an 
‘’ohue groue, Oleastrum, 1855 Tennyson Dai^ 31 Or 
“olive Jioary cape in ocean, 1341 R, Copland Gufdotfs 
Quest, C/itrurg P uj b, Lyke to “Olyue Leafe 1611 Bible 
Geff,vuu zz Lo, in hermoutbwas anoliveleafplucktoff, i 66 y 
Milton P, L, xi, 860 An Ohve leafe he brings, pacific signe. 
x886 Sheldon tr. Flanberfs Salammbo i, Little dogs 
fattened on “olive-marc. X8S4 Browning gas, Lee's Wfe 
nr, 1, The water's “olive-pale To the leeward. 1617 Mur- 
rell Cookery 11, (1638) 122 To make an “Olive Pie to be 
eaten hot. x86x-fo Mrs. Beeton Bk, Household 1 924 Veal 
Olive Pie. 1683 Dryden Theocritus xxvii 15 The Sun's 
too hot, those “Olive shades are near. 1800 Campbell 
Ode to Winter, On Calpe’s “ohve shaded steep. x88a 
Ogilme, Olwa, the “olive-shell, so named from the ohve- 
like shape of the shell. 1884 Coucs N, Amer Birds 

S B Contopis borealis, “Olive-sided Flycatcher. 1332 
ULOET, “Olyue stone, samsa, sansa, 1845 Lindlev Veg, 
Kifigd, (1853) 616 However heterogeneous the “Oliveworts 
may appear ..it is remaikable that the species will all graft 
upon each other 1833 Hickib tr, Aristopk, (1872) II. 656 
Place the “ohve wreaths near. xSga R, B. Sharpe HandSk* 
Birds Gt, Bnt, too General colour Mive yellow above, and 
bright yellow below. 

OHve sb,^ Also 6 oliff. [Ojigin ob- 
scure ; see quot. 1894] Local name of a bird, the 
Oyster-catcher (Iftemaiopns oslnlegits) 

X34X-2 in Househ. Ord, (1790) 223 [Prices ofi Foule] Cro- 
caiQs and Ohffs. 1607 J, Norden Surv, Dial, iti. in Any 
Pibble, Peach, or Sea bank, wherin breed sea-Pyes, Olmes, 
Pewets, or such 1634 Alihorp MS, in Simpkinson The 
Washingtons App, (i860) p, xii, Knotts, Olives, Xedshankes. 
x8o2 G. Montagu Omitk. Diet. (Rennie 1833) 351 Oyster- 
catcher. ‘Provincial. Pienet, Ohve 1848 C ot, Hawker 
Diary (1893) II. 286, 2 golden plovers, 2 olives, 5 curlews. 
1894 Newton Diet, Birds, Ohve, apparently a corrmption 
of Olaf^ which is said also to be used (Christy, B, Essex, 
238) j . if so the word should be more propeily spelt Olave. 

O-liTe-branoE. 

1 . lit. A braach of an olive-tree. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1904 An olme branche m moth sco 
broght. iSM CovERDALE Ps. cxxvii[i], 3 Thy children like 
the olyue bmunches rounde aboute thy table. [So m 
‘Gi eat Bible* 1539, of Com Prayer ] i6it Bible 

Neh, viii xs Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive- 
branches X838 Thtrlwall Greece 11 . 294 They returned 
and spread their olive branches before the shrine. 

b. As an emblem of peace ; hencey^. anything 
offered m token of peace or goodwill. Also 
variously, in allusion to Gen. vui ii. 

CX330 R, Brunhe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11446 Twelue 
messegers til hym weie sent ..Wyk olyue braunches in 
handes born. *593 Shaks 3 Hen, VI, iv, vi. 34 To whom 
the Heau'ns in my Natiuitie, Adiudg’d an Ohue Branch, 
and Lawiell Oowne. 1622 Bacon Aw/. VIT 85 Yet did he 
make that Warre rather with an Olive-bianch, then a Laurel- 
branch in his Hand more desiring Peace thenVictorie. 1796 
Burke Regie Peace m Wks VIII 307 Our dove like am- 
bassador with the olive-branch in his beak. 1837 Marryat 
Perc, Keene lu, My mother had first tendered the olive 
branch, which had been accepted. 

2 usually//, (in allusion to Ps. cxxvni. 3 (4): see 
sense i, quot 1535) Children. (Now humorous ) 
1677 Baker in Rigaud Corr, Sa, Men (1:841) II, 27 Having 
a just equal number of chargeable olive branches. 17^ 
C'tess Granville Let, to Mrs Detanfs Lett, i, 

422 My son, my daughter, and all our ohve branches salute 
you most tenderly, 1796 Jane Austen Pnde 4* Prej. (1870) 
IL XXIV 310 The rest 01 his letter is only about , his ex- 
pectation of a young olive-branch 1838 Dickens Nich 
Nick, xiv, The wife and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs 

O'live-co'loured, « Olivb B; a. Ohve- 
green, olivaceous ; b Dusky or brownish yellow. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 656 The tawney 
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Moore, blaclee Negro, . . oliiie coloured American, should 
with the whiter European become one sheepe folde, under 
one greate Sheepheard. xtfS3 R, Sanders Pkystogn 173 
If that woman be olive-coloured or yellowish, with her black 
eyes, xyga Sir J Hill Htsi, Anuit, 16a The large, smooth, 
olive-coloured rmna. 1774. Goldsm, N'at, Htsf, II. 220 
The complexion olive coloured, and the hair black 1839 
Lang Wand, India 302 They were remarkably handbome 
birds, with olive-coloured feathers on their backs. 1863 
Trevelyan CmtpcU Wallah (3866) 203 Hampei ed by liaisons 
■with Hindoo women and by crowds of olive coloured children. 
Olived (p livd), rare [f. ObiVB + -ed 2^.] 

1 1 . Cut up into * olives ’ (see Olive 6). Ohs 

ai6d2 Cartwright Ordinary lui.Hccu, No mild words 
shall bury My splitted, spitch cock'd— SL Oliv'd, hash’d . , 
kmi* Rest'd fury, 

2 . Furnished or adorned with olive-trees or olive- 
branches. 

ri749 W. O Hamilton /V*?/ etc (1808)227 Jove's 

fair daughter, oliv'd Peace *749 Warton Trmniph Isis 77 
Green as of old each oliv’d portal smiles, a 1790 — Peei, 
JVAs^ (1802) II, 176 Hoar Plato walks his oliv’d Academe 

Oliveness (p livnes) rape, [f. Olive B. + -ness ] 
The quality of being of an olive colour. 

18.,^ Cent, Diet, ates Coues, 

Olivenite (DlivSnsit, ^liv^nait), Min, [f 
(1820) Ger ohven- (inflected case of ehve) in 
oliven-erz (Werner, 1789) olive-ore + -iteI] A 
native arsenate of copper, occumng m crystals or 
masses, usually of olive-green colour 
[1805 R, Jameson Mtu, II, 249, I use the name Oliven- 


found in Cornws. 

0 *live-oi*I. The oil obtained from the pulp of 
olives Formerly ozl of olvoeis (Olive 2 b), oil 
ohve (Oil sh'^ 2 c). 

A fixed non-drying oil, of a pale yellow or greenish-yellow 
colour, insipid and inodorous, viscid and greasy to the touch, 
and very light, much used in cookery and medicine, and (the 
inferior kinds) also for illumination, lubi icalion. etc. 



Italy are, TOnmanufactured Silk, 
and Olive-Oil. iZ'fo Yeats Nat, hist. Comm, 206 Olive 
oil IS largely used in dressing woollen goods, and for 
machinery 

OTive-pla-nt. 1 == Olive i. 

ct^v> Paetad, on Hush, Tab. 268 Oliuis, to rere withouten 
oliue plauntis, i6ix Bible Ps, cxxvui, 3 Thy children like 
olive plants round about thy table 

2 pi. (m allusion to Ps. cxxvui. 3) Childreu. 

( - Olive-bbanch 2.) 

16x6 Sir E, S ANDYS Ps, in Farr S.P, yas. I (1848) 80 Thy 
children sweet, in virtue bred, Fair ohve-plants, thy boord 
beset. 1842 J, Aiton Dontesi, Econ* (1857) 313 The training 
the olive plants that soon arise about a minister’s table 
snoim be a matter of much anxiety and many prayers 

t OI1V6I? K Ohs [a. AF olwer * OF. ohmer 
olive-tree, doublet of ohvatre '-L ottvan-us of or 
pertaining to an olive • cf. med L olivdnum olive 
garden or grove,] An ohve-tiee. 


•lyueres s 


am 

Moi ^ 
vynes eke 

Oliver 2 (p Iryai) ^ [Origin uncertain ] 

A tilt-hammei having the arm or handle attached 
to an a^le, worked with the foot by a treadle 
which bnngs the hammer down, and with a spring 
which raises it ; used esp. m the shaping of nails, 
bolts, and the like. 

Such a contrivance is dcsciibed in 1686 by Plot Ox/ordsh 
39 ® ^ of wood, fiom whence 


smith IS returned again by three springs of holly that clasp 
the axis the contrary way’ Thw menUon of ‘springs of 
holly , together with the variant Jwlhpsr in quot 3883, has 
suggested that the pngxn may be found m holly, although 
the established spelling (which evidently goes back to times 
anteiio^o living memory) points to the proper name Olwet, 
1840 Holtzapfpel Turning ^ Mich Mamp 060 I’he 
Oliver, or small lift hammer was used when the aiUhoi 
nrst saw it, m m^ing long stout nails, intended for fixing 
tires of wheels. xSdQ Eng. Mech 31 Dec. 387/1 i88x 
Greemfr Gtm 257 The iron pins are stamped upon oUvers, 
in much the same manner as described for stamping with 
-u Standard 26 Dec ^3 The ‘ Oliver’ on the top 
of which IS fixed the stamp of the particular pattern and 

V 30 The Oliver or HoIIiper consists of a top 

^ ^ 1895 Cyclist 8 Jan 

fiC/a Ihe brazers and smiths’ hearths By them are the 
st^m Olivers and stamping presses 

M ^ works an Oliver. 

II Oct., Oliverman w.inted, at 
oime, used to small Coach Bolts. 

Oliver, m a Roland for an Oliver, see Roland 
Oliveria]! (f?livio nan), sh and a Also 7 -ariau. 
[f. proper name Ohve) ^ -ian.] 

A. sh, A partisan or adherent of Oliver Crom- 
well; a Cromwellian, 

irrfn? ^ Dcnnis Bond, a 

great Olivarian .died on that day 1707 E. Ward Hud, 

EnSis’h nf " ^ Fresbytenajiiv Or pious 

i.ngh5h Ohvenans 1885 J. Brown Bvnym 132 The very 
Oliwrians were becoming Royalist in their sympathies. 

S. adj, Cromwellian. 


xyax Amherst Ten^ Ftl No xs (17^4) 74 The principles 
of the revolution, and not of the Oliverian usurpation 

Olivet i (^livet). Ohs cxc as m b. [ad.L. 
oltvei-tem olive-grove ] A place m which olive- 
trees are grown; an olive-giove, 

X38a Wycup Amos iv 9 Jour vijn seidisj and olyuetis 
[gloss or placis wher olyues wexen] 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Exod, xxui. II So shalt thou doe in thy vineyard and 
thy olivete x6io W Folkingiiam Art ^Survey i, viu 
18 Good for graine, Elmes, Vine yards, and Oliuets, 
lb. Now only as proper name of the Mount of 
Olives, the scene of the Ascension, on the east side 
of Jerusalem ; hence allusively. 

e 1275 Passion cf our Lord 127 in £? .S Mtsc 41 Vre 
louerd nom his apostles And forb myd him ledde to be 
Mum of olyuete. ^1440 Jacob's Jyell 252 Jif bou be m pe 
ground of mercy Jjou art in olyuete x6ii Bible Acts i 12 
The mount called Oliuet x866 WiiiTTirR OnrMastei 51 
And fmth has still its Olivet, And love ils Galilee 

0 livet Also olive tte [a. F. olivette^ dim. 
of Olive see -et.] 

1 = Olive j/; 1 7 b 

18x9 Army List in PaU Mall Gag {1891) 14 Nov 3/2, 
loth Hussars Jacket blue, and cross loops and ohvete 
in gold , blue facings zmo Wesim Gas. 30 Aug 2/2 The 
little cord olivettes and Duttons., corresponded in colour to 
the cloth 
2 , (See quot.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Did Trade, Ohvei, a kind of mock peail 
or white bugle made foi the African trade and prized by 
the negroes of Senegal 

Olivdtau (plm’lan). [From Monte Oliveto (oi 
Uliveto) near Siena, the site of the mother convent, 
see -AN ; m F. olwdiain ] One of an order of monks 
founded in 1313 by John Tolomei of Siena, and 
subjected to the Benedictine rule. 

tr. Emiltannds Ohserv Jew n Naples 35 Proper to 
associate with the Canon Regulars, or Olivetans *7x7 
Berkeley Jml. Tonr Italy 19 Jan , Wks i^i IV, 526 In 
the vineyard of the Olivetans, 1850 Mrs, Jameson Leg 
Mo^i. Ord Introd 42 The Olivetans, a congregation of 
Reformed Benedictines, produced some celebrated artists. 

0 *live-tree‘. = Olive sh^ i. 

(Also with qualifying words see Olive i b.) 
^*3*5 Shoreiiam 131 pott eil be coluere of aoe, pat broule 
pe Dr^nche of olyue Ue c X489 Caxton Somus 0/ Aymon 
1 47 Berynge braunches of olyue tree m their hanties In 
token of peas 1533 CovruoALE Ps hi 8, 1 am like a grcnc 
yiyue tre in ye house of God i7Se-7 tr Keysler's Tyav 
(1760) I 475 The olive-tree is an ever-gieen, hut the colour 
of It IS not vivid, but faint, and resembles a willow. *883 
Browning JochanmtHaKkadosh 480 The wind makes ohve 
trees u^ yonder hill Whiten and shudder. 

O’live-woo.d. 

1 The wood of the common ohve, Olea einopsea , 
used in ornamental work. 

17*8 Lady M, W Montagu Lei. to AbM Conti 19 May, 

1 here are others of mother of pearl and ohve wood inlaid, 
i8za J Smyth Pract, of Customs (rSai) 294 Ohve wood is 
teautifolly veined, and has an agreeable smell x888 Pall 
Mali G, o Sept j<yi The manufacture of objects of 
d^tion in mother-oi pearl and olive-wood. 

2 Any tree of the genus Elseodendi on (N, O. 
Celastracesi), furnishing an ornamental wood. 

x866 in Treets BoL 

OliYe-yavd (p liVjya id) An inclosure or piece 
of ground in which ohve-lrees aie cultivated. 

1382 WvcLiF xxiii, ji So thow shalt doon in thi 

vyne ieerd, and in thin oliue geerd x6« Biblp Josh, xxiv 
13 Of the vineyards and oliveyardb which ye planted not 
°° Mauhdrfll ^mtm. Jems. (1721) 64 \Ve 

d thro large Olive-yards xpfio-ya tr Juan ^ Ulloa's 
zw. (ed, 3) II. 241. 

Olivi lerous, iare"^^. [f. L 
Olive-bearmg 

r GJossog) , Oladferons, which bears or brings 

forth Ohvec. x6s8 in Phillips ^ 

Oliyiform (^^Irvif^lm), a, [See -form and cf. 

F ohviforme^ Having the shape of an olive In 
Conchol Resembling an olive shell, 
xSwMavne Expos Lm , Oho form, shaped like the olive 

Olivil (p-livil). Chem, [a. F. olivile, f. ohve:\ 

A crystalline substance obtained from the gum ot 
the olive-tiee. 

xSto-^d Hlnry Elem Cheni. II. 332 Olivile is a name 
given by M. Pelletier to the substance which remains after 
gently waporating the alcoholic solution of the gum which 
*866-77 Watts Die/. IV. 

^ neutral substance occumng 
. in the gum of the olive tree * 

Hence toil villn. Chem « prec 

cni T homson Chem Oig Bodies 668 From the unUis- 
alcohol dissolves the ohvilin, which 
* crystals on evaporating the solution 

Ulxvitte(phv 3 in,-in), Mm, Also -in. [Named 
1790; f X* Oliva Olive; see -ine^.] A vanely of 1 
Chbysolite, chiefly of obve-green colour, occurrincr 
in erupbve rocks and in meteoiites 
1794 Kirwan Min. 263 Olivin . is found generally m 

roundish “ | 

to Angits 1879 Roucy diW x. ii| I 
uimne is a common constituent of many eruptive rocks. 

D. Containing or resembling olivine, 

xo^a w. S Symonds Eec Rocks i 12 Micaceous and 
ohvme rocks 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov ngo Th^e tJo 
books are bound in bevel boards, with oliviM edges. 

0, In comb naming mixed minerals, as olivine- 
diabase^ olwme-gabbro 

Plence Olivi nio, OUTini^tlc mijs,^ pertaining to, 


resembling, or containing olivine , OllTrlni tevovLU 
a,, containing or yielding olivine. 

184s Jrnl Asiatic Soc. Bmgal XIV 294 The nairow 
zone of olmniferous trap. 1894 L, 1 < li tom r in Mmoalog, 
Mag. X 312 A silicate of the olivinic tj pt. 

Olivite (f bvoit). Chem [f Olive + -itk 1 4.] 
A bitter substance obtained from unripe olives, and 
from olive-leaves 
1866-77 Watts Did Chem IV. 202 
tOli'Vity. Ohs 7 07 6 '^°, [ad. L. ollvxtaSj f 
ollv-a Olive . see -iti.] 

x6s6 ^ Blount Glossogr , OUviiy (plivttas), the tunc of 
gathering Oliver or making Oyl ; see O/etty 

Oik, obs. Sc. form of oit/!. Week. 

011 a 1 Also 7 ollia [a. Sp. olla (pro- 

nounced 0 Na, whence spelling oUia, and Olio), in 
Pg, ol/ta pot, slew, hotchpot L. olla pot, jar,] 
r. In Spam and Spanish-speaking lands, an 
earthen jar or pot used for cooking, etc. ; also, 
a dish of meat and vegetables cooked in such 
a pot; hence « Olio r, Olla rouRiiu 
ifiaaMAKurtr AlemaiCs Guzman dAlf i 11 1 110 Wc 
did alwmes fiiideatnckc toaddc somc-tluiig, though it were 
but for the bo> ling of their Oita Maigin, Olla, is a yiot nr 
Fipkiii, wherein fleshy and other things .ire sod , hy tlic Fjguie 
Metonym the Olla is taken for that wlucli is boykd in it, 
C164S How ELI Z^// V xxxviii (1650) 174 lie c.vn iiunnat 
fish, make gellics . , he is passing good for an ollta 1771 
.Smolii IT Humpk, Cl xi Oct, He taught me to cook 
several oullindish delicacies, such as ollas, pepiiei pots, 
pillaws [etL ] 1832 Peg Subst P'ood of Man 224 U’lie olki 
with which a Spanish dinner coinmenccs. 1843 I.uNt.F. 
Span Stud i v, Give a Spaniard Ills mass, his <illa, aiul 
Ills Dona Luisa, 1877 Doha Chxi > n\ii u Basket of hummer 
Pnixt 69 iLv erytinng that is good in itself is good for an olla. 

2 . In parts of the United Slates fornicily SiianisU ; 
A large porous caithen j*ai fox keeping drinking- 
water cool by evaporation from its outer ‘?urface 
x88i Mayne Rrm ticalp Unni li 390 The olla w.as filled 
with water fiom the adjacent stream. 1854 Ihu in ti Mi i. 
Boundary I xi 273 The olla or earthen pot aimnst their 
only domestic iittnsil 1884 J. 0 Ikmnicr Snake Dame 
Mogms x. 109, 1 found three hirge four 01 fuc gallon ullas. 

II 3 , An ancient cmcraiy urn, [Latin.] 
x8s7 biRcii Anc Pottery (1858) 11 327 Of this pile led 
waie were also made the jars or oltae which held tne ashes 
of the dead* 

II Olla A Also 7 olea, 8 olio, 8-9 ole, 9 ollab, 
Ola. [a Pg olla, var. of ola, a. blakiyrilim ola 
(Tamil dial),] A palm-leaf, esp. a leaf or strip 
of a leaf of the palmyra, used in Soulbern India, 
etc., for writing on ; hence, a native letter or 
document wntten on sucli a leaf; - Cadjan 2. 

1625 PuRuiAS Pilgrims 11 x 1728 He sent another man- 
date, that he should doe nothing nil he h.ul an Olla or 
Letter wntten with his hand in letters of gold. 1698 Fryfr 
Alc E. India 66 The Houses art* low, .md 'llmtuied with 
Okas of the Cocoo-Treea Ibid. In<le\, Oteas, leafs 17x8 
Propag Gospel in hast 111 37 (Y) Damulian Usites, 
commonly called Oles X760 Al\i s m Dah^miplc Oriental 
Pepert (r8oB) I 377 (Y ) Oidcri* fur Ohos to he made out 
for delivering of what Englishmen wciein his Kingdom to 
me. 18^ C Buchanan Chu Rtseaiches (cd. a) 70 M*iny 
pereons had their Oilahs in tlirir hands, w rvtmg the sermon 
m Tamil shorthand. 1859 Ti NsiNr Co^/f»Ai(th6oj I. x 512 
The books of the Singhalese are formed to-day, as they 
have been for ages past, of olas or stnps taken from the 
yoin^ leaves of the Talipat or the Palmyra p ihn 

II Ollamll, ollav (p Uv), h ish Antiq. Also 
ollavo, ollam. [a Ir. ollamh (o’lav, 7 tasal v)^ 
Olr. ollat/i, learned man, doctor,] Among the 
ancient Irish, A master in some art or branch of 
learning; a learned man. a rank answering to 
that of a doctoi or professor m a umverbity* 
i 7 a 3 0 ;CoNNORtr. ReatiiWs Hist, hel 132 Ollamh Fodlila 
was his Suctessor m the Tlirone Ibid , ( lllamh signifies a 
Person that excuils in Wisdom and Learning, X845 Pmkil 
Etcl Aichti, Irel, 347 Iht author of this l.iw refused to 
allow him moie than the ollave in iiottry. or the ollavc Sw 
Jansuage, or the teacher x8S8 Bfacktv ,[fag, Dec. 807 
Ijie Ollams being specially devnttd to geins'ilogy litfure the 
advent of the Normans, 1893 Dnt, Nat Ihog, XXXIV 
430 A mmny of liereditaiy historians uho were..olla\& (1, t. 
c^f chroniclers or professioiifd nutliorsl of the O’lJrieiis. 
OHapod ((»lap/»d), abbrev. of Oll\ ronuiDA. 

A iij, This Uttk OllaM, i».tdc 
of J rifles light as air' a 1845 liooii To Hahnemann 1, 
Framed the n hole lace of Oil tpods to fret 
Hence O’Uapodism {ponce-wd , a sentence made 
up of various languages. 

1837 Tajfs A fag IV. 157 His natural voUthdity, aiikd hy 
a plentiful sprinkling of Ollapodisniv. pleasrd ibe men. 

Olia podnda 'plaiiNJiir/da’. Also 7 olio 
(oUio) podrido, oXeopodrido, olepotrido, oUa- 
pod-, 9 olla-podrida, [a Sp. olla fodrida - 
'rotten pot’, f. olla (see OliaI, Olioj and po- 
dnda -- L ptdrida putnd, rotten. The siieliing 
olepoirtde sizuulales hr ] 

1 . A dish of Spanish origin composetl of pieces 
ot m^y kmds of meat, vegetables, etc, stewed or 
boiled together ; ss Ono 1. 

^ to from 

ndrenj» or why they called it olla podnda {tHarg„ A rotten 
Sii if a hotchpotch of many meat* together]. 

x6t5 Markham Eng, l/onsew it u (i6« 63 An excellent 
Ole^lnde .the only principal dtsh of hoyl^meat which ts 
Simin x^ Mahbl tr. A/entan*s Cmmtsn 
dAif, I. JI. 1, no maigin, Olla podnda, k a very great one. 



OLLB. 


OMBRE. 


containing in it diners things, as Mutton, Beefe, Hens, 
Capons, Sawsages, Piggs feete, Garliclc, Onions, &c It is 
called Podnda^ because it is sod leisurely, til it ^ rotten 
(TS we say) and ready to fall iii peeces. In ^English it may 
well beare the name of Hodge-podge 1647 R. Stapylton 
Juvenal (1682) 208 For foure hundred pieces to bespeake 
An olho podrido a 1648 Ln HmsERT Aviohag {1886} 
1 59 Nine dishes, the first whereof was, three ollas podndas 
1846 Edin Eev LXXXIV 17s Mr, Hughes evidently 
prefers a beefsteak to an oUa, ^odrtda 
2. A hotchpotch, medley j a mixture of lan- 
guages : « Olio 2 

111634 Randolph Muse's Looking-glass l iv, A mere OUa 
Potirtda^ A medley, of ill placed, and woree penn’d humours. 

Cutter Coleman St ii v, My little Gallimaufry, 
my little Oleopodndo of Arts and Arms 1829 Scott 
Ai?/< 7 /ptf>iIntrod , Wlcs 1870 IX 236 Their accusation was 
an olla podrida x8so H Rogers Ess II iv 169 An olla 
podnda, made up half of words supplied by theone language, 
and half of words supplied from the other 185^ Green 
Lett I (igoi) 30 I hat oUa-podrida of a brain of mine 
Hence O llapodri da-ish, O Uapocbri dic^ ai^s. 
(nonce-wds ), heterogeneous. 

x8z7 Scott Jrnl 13 Mar , My ideas were olla podrida-ish 
x8so Eraser's Mag 1 . 748 Its omnigenous and ollapodndical 
character 

+ 011 e. V Obs rare-^ [ME 2 f. OE oil, in 
plir. mid otte with scorn or contumely] intr- 
?To pour scoin or contempt {pii)» 

01x400-50 Alexander x86i set neuire his hope To 
olle ay on his vndirelmg for ouer-Iaike a quyle, 

Ollen: seeOLEir 
Olleo, oUio, obs. forms of Olio. 
t Ollite l3it) Mm [f. L. olla pot k -ITE 
in L lapis ollans, F piejye oUairel\ An obso- 
lete synonym of potstone, or steatite 
181X Pinkerton Petral, I 81 A dark ollite interspersed 
with golden mica Ibid. 319 Saussure calls steatite the 
substance which forms the base or the paste of ollite. 

0 loft(e, Olon, Oloude, obs forms of Aloft, 
Alone, Aloud. 

-olo^, Ology st^x and quasi-j^ 

1 sti^. The form in which the suffix -LOGY 
(Gr. -Xoyla) usually occurs in words derived from 
Gr., the o belonging etymologically to the prec 
element (see -0) , hence the form of the suffix in 
modern formations, often sportive nonce-words, 

1S03 Fessenden Terrible Tractoration i, (ed 2) 18 mte^ 
Sublime discoveries in the abstruse sciences of insect-ology, 
mite-ology and nothing-ology 1805 J, Lawrence Treat, 
Cattle (1809) 495 The contemplation, either of physiology, 
or commonsensology. 

2 . quasi-j/^ Any one of the various sciences or 
departments of science. 

18x1 E. Nares Thinks-I-to myself (ed 5) I 68 She 
was therefore supposed to undei stand Chemistry, Geology, 
Philology, and a hundied other ologies 1823 Bdm, Rev 
XXXVIII. 420 This IS the Ology of the day. 1866 Car- 
w\x. Inavg, Addr, 189 Maid-servants, I hear people com- 
plaining, are getting instructed m the * ologies^, 1884 
J, Robertson Umv Senn, in Cainbr Rev s Nov. Suppl. 
p xxvi/i The full shock of each new * ology 
So Olo gical, Ologi stic, a nonce wds , of, per- 
taining to, or versed in the 'ologies*; -o'loi^st, 
O'logist, a student or professor of an 'ology*. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor cxxxix, (1848) 348/2 Not so for 
the scientific in gooseberries, the gooseberryologists. X839 
JDlew Monthkf Mag, LV. 444 We have eight or nine ologists 
of different sorts staying with us a i86x Clough Uranus 
25 Chaldean mumblings vast, with gossip light From modern 
©logistic fancymgs mixed. 1890 Pall Mall G, 14 Man 6/1 
Mr C IS rising forty, amiable, and ‘ ological That is, he 
goes in hot for the * ologies 1896 Westm, Gaz i J uly 2/2 

Every feature of the face has long before now been made 
an * index to character ’ by ‘ ologists ’ of various persuasions, 
f O'lormo Obs rare, [ad L of swans’, 

in herba olortna swans’ grass.] A ^ass or * heib * 
eaten with avidity by swans , swans -grass 
The grass of Loch Spmey, referred to by Boece (see Olour) 
and Leslie, is app Glycerta fuztans, called locally ‘ Swan 
girss ’ (Rampuu County Htst Elgin 58) and * Pike girss ’. 

X596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie s Hist Scot I 45 Moray hes 
a freshe water loch called Spynie, that mekle abundes m 
Swanis, in quhilke loch is a certaine herb vene rare and 
sindle to be found, in quhilke because the Swan hes sa gret 
delyte,we cal the herbe olonne (because the swan in latin is 
olor) [tr Leslie De Orig (etc) Scot (1578) 28 Herba 

S uaedam rara . qua qubd olores impense delectantur, 
llorinameam dicimus] 1796 Morse -4 Geog, II, 150 
The plant olortna which grows m its waters. 

t Olour, Obs rare, [errou. f. L oWnmi gen 
pi , ' of swans ’.] = prec 
1336 Bellenden Cfon Scot (1821) I, xxxir, Ihe cause 
quhy the swannis multiplyis sa fast m this loch [Spynee], is 
throw ane herbe namit Olour [tr BorcE Scot Hist (1526) 
Descriptio If ix, Herba quaedara cuius semine [HoloresJ 
auidissime vescuntur, atque ob id Holoram cognomiuata] 
Olp, olpli, olf (pip, plf), local variants of Ali?2 
<rx8as Forby Voc E Anglia^ Green-otf the green finch, 
or, more properly, green grosbeak Partis mridus, 1840 
Spurdens Suppl Forby ^ Olp, This is nearer to the pro- 
nunciation in Suffolk, than ( 5 lfin Forby, 

Oltra-, obs form of Ultra-, 

Oluente, vanant of Oleend Obs,, camel. 

+ Olllliuen, V, Obs, Also 3 oilmen [Early 
ME oluhnen {tt) app. for ^oluhtnen^ f OE dlyht 
flatteiy(Bhckl Horn. 99), connected with oUhtan^ 
oleccan to flatter ] trans, and intr To flatter, 
a 1225 Ancr R, 180 5 ff me w iluued more }>en ano®er, & 
more loluhned. Ibid, 348 Ne mei he buten scheawe J^e 


lor 

uorSsumhwat of his apeware; & oluhnen, offer |>reaten t>et 
me bugge Jierof a 1223 Jnhana 53 pen laddliche of helle 
J>at olhnede swiffe & bed tus & bisohte. 

Hence fOluhninge (dhtninge, olhtnunge, 
olhiiung(e), vbl, rA, flattenng, flattery 
a 1225 Ancr, R, 192 (MS. T ) Olhtninge offer hereward 
mihte sone make sum of ou fulitohen a 1225 St Marker, 
5 For al me is thin olhnung ant thin eie. axzzs Leg Kath 
1502 Ah al Jie helpeff an jjin olhnunge 
Olupy, obs form of Onlepy a , only 
Oly, Olybanum, obs ff Oil, Olibanum. 
Oly-cook, oly-koek (a«likak). US local 
[a Dh. ohckoek, lit * oil-cake ’ ] A cake of dough 
sweetened and fried in lard : originally a Dutch 
delicacy. 

1809 W, Irving Kmckerb, (1861) 90 Balls of sweetened 
dough, called doughnuts, or olykoefcs. 1818 — Sketch Bk , 
Leg- Sleepy Hollow (1863) 440 There was the doughty 
doughnut, the tenderer olykoek, and the crisp and crum- 
bling cruller 1831 H. Melville Whale Ixv, 334 Like old 
Amsterdam housewives’ dough nuts or oly-cooks, 

Olyet, Olyf, -yff(e, obs. ff. Oillet, Olive 
Olyfant, -aunt, etc., obs. ff. Elephant. 
Olympiad (olrmpided). Also 5-7 Olympias, 
[a. i, Olympnide (1553 in Hatz -Darm , but prob. 
earlier), ad. L. Qlymptas, acc. Olymptad-em, a. Gr. 
’OKv/imas, •AS-, f *OXi}/imos Olympian : see -ad ] 
A period of four years reckoned from one celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games to the next, by which 
the ancient Greeks computed time, the year 776 
B c being taken as the first year of the first 
Olympiad. Also al/nb , as Olympiad era, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P R ix. iv. (MS Bodl.) If 92/1 
pe grees cleped he firste fyue 3eres he furst Olimpias. 
cx53a Du Wes Inhod- Fr in Palsgr, 1079 The Greeks 
were wont to reken by Olympiades whiche ben four yere, 
x6oi Holland Phny 1 6 This nature of hers, Pythagoras 
of Samos first found jout, about the 42 olympias. Ibid 
II. 564 The onginall and beginning of the Olynipiades 
X682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mar- i. | 21 Let Ephemendes 
not Olympiads give thee account of His mercies. 18x9 
’Bybovi Prqph Dante iii 158 Not Hellas can unroll Through 
her olympiads two such names X876 Smith Diet Gr, ^ 
Rom Anita 835/ 1 A new Olympiad aera came into use 
under the Roman emperors. 1882 Liddell & Scott Greek 
Lex (ed 7) s.v. ’OAujuiTrtds, The ist Olympiad began 776 b c , 
the 293rd and last m 393 a.d 

Hence Olympia die, f Olympia dical adjs , of 
or pertaining to an Olympiad or Olympiads 
1638 Mede Whs (1672) 698 In this third year of the King, 
and at the end of this Olympiadical year, came foith the 
Edict of Darius. xSgo Cent, DtcLy Olympiadic era. 
Olympian (d^li'mpian), a. and sb, [ad. late L 
Olyinptm-ns^ f. earlier Olynipi-^is, a. Gr. ’OXiS/imoy 
of Olympus. The fern "OXv/ivta (sc. x^P^) 
Olympian region, Olympia, was spec, applied to 
a district of Elis in Greece, by the city of Pisa, 
where the *OXbnwia (sc ie/jd), Olympia, or Olympic 
games, were held.] A. adj- 

1 Of or belongingto Olympus ; heavenly, celestial 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor 1329 Our Olympian or 

celestiall earth 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 3 Above th’ 
Olympian Hill I soare, Above the flight of Pegasean wing 
*749 G West Odes Pindar vl (1753) I. 02 O Son of Rhea, 
God supreme • Whose kingly Hands th’ Olympian Sceptre 
wield 1 1818 Keats Endymton ii 911 Light quick and 
sharo enough to blight The Olympian eagle’s vision. 1900 
G C. BsoDRick Me:*tt, 262 What Professor Max Muller well 
calls his ‘ Olyrajaan manners* never repelled me 

2 Of or belonging to Olympia *= Olympic A a 

*593 SHAits %Hen VL ii. lii. 53 Such reivards As Victois 

weare at the Olympian Games 1667 Milton -P L 11, 530 
As at th’ Olympian Games or Pythian fields, 1873 Symonds 
Grk Poets vi. 163 The Olirmpian games were held in Elis 
once in five years, during me summer. 

B 1 A native or inhabitant of Olympia j 
an athlete who took part in the Olympic games. 

x6o6 Shaks Tr ^ Cr iv. v. 194 When thatanngof Greekes 
haue hem’d thee in, Like an (Olympian wrestling 
2 An mhabitant of Olympus; one of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology 5 spec, {the Olym- 
pian) Zeus or Jupiter. 

1843 Carlvie Past ^ Pr, r i> Midas longed for gold, and 
insulted the Olympians. 1894 Sir E Sullivan Woman 85 
If you entered a grove or bathed m a river, you might tumble 
over a nymph or a satyr, or perhaps an Olympian. 

Hence Oly’zn^iaxiism, the polytheistic system of 
the ancient Greeks, m which the gods of Olympus 
were the chief deities, Oly mpianize (a) trans,^ 
to turn into an Olympian; ip) intr ^ to play the 
Olympian ; Olympianly, OXy'mpianwise advs , 
in the style of an Olympian. 

X871 Echo 21 June, The Times A htfcle too Olymphnly, 

,. intimates that Mr. Gladstone’s argument for the Bill 
‘ perishes on analysis ' 1893 W. C. Wilkinson in Barrows 

Parlt Reltg II. 1247 Olympianisra— if I may use such a 
word to desenbe a certain otherwise nondescript polytheistic 
idolatiy. x^7 Edtn Rev, Apr 460 Orpheus became in a 
sense (Jlympianised, 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr H isi 8 
A .gemmed, elected few Us game Olympian wise perform. 

Olympic (^li’mpik), a, and sh [ad. L Olympic- 
■us, a. Gr ’OXu/ivixos, ong 'of Olympus’, later 'of 
Olympia’] A. adj, 

1 . Of or belonging to Olympus; Olympian; 
celestial rare 'iObs- 

x6oo Tourneur Transf Mciamorph, vu, Th’ olimpique 
Globe is now a hollow ball. 


2 Of or belonging to Olympia in Elis (see 
Olympian), in which the most famous games of 
ancient Greece (the Olympic gaf?tes) were celebrated 
m honour of the Olympian Zeus Also Uansf 
a x6io Healey Epictetus (1636) 48 Wouldest thou be vic- 
tor m the Olympicke games ? 1711 Addison Sped No, 173 
? 3 . 1 have looked over all the Olympic Garne^;, and do not 
find anything uij^hem like an Ass-Race 1839 Thirlwall 


of Olympic 1 

B, sb. An Olympic game usually in pi Also 
transf and 

C1640 [Shirley] Capt Underwit 1, in Bullen 0 PI, To 
see the Clownes sell fish in the ball and ride the wild mare, 
and such Olimpicks, 1678 W. Dillingham Senn Fun Lady 
Alston 8 In the Greek Oiympicks, or in the Roman Cirque. 
17x1 SHAfTESB Charac (1737) 1 269 At their fairs they 
perform their rude oiympicks. 

Hence f Olympicly adzf , in Olympic fashion. 
*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 33, 
t Olympical, a Ohs [See -icai ] «prec A. 

X432--50 tr Htgden (Rolls) II. 423 Victorye at the actes 
Olimpicalle, xspa R D, Hypneratomachia 83 Removing 
from my heart, all fearefull thoughts, with her OlymphicaU 
aspects, 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 653 Clemens Alex- 
andrinus hath these words * These fzt, dull, grosse, 
and Olympicall enemies of ours are worser then wasps’. 

Olympionic (ohmppmk). [ad. Gr ’OXvfx- 
mSvlicos conquering in the Olympic games (ylicri 
victory) ] An ode m honour of a victor m the 
Olympic games. 

t77p-8i Johnson L P , Cow&y Wks, II. 49 In the Olym- 
pionick an oath is mentioned in a single word, 
t Olympionicest. Obs [ineg f. L Olym- 
piontces, a. Gr. * 0 \viimovlfcris a victor in the 
Olympic games ] A victor in the Olympic games. 

a 1656 UssHER Ann (1658) 89 Sirnamed the Ohinpioni- 
cest, 1. e. one that had won the belhn the games at Olympus. 
Olympus (oil mpps) (Also 6 Ohmp.) [L 
Olympus, a Gr, ’'OXvpiros name of several lofty 
mountains, each app the highest in its own district, 
esp that mentioned below.] A mountain in the 
north of Thessaly, the fabled abode of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology ; hence applied 
to heaven as the divine abode ; rarely, to the sky. 

[x549 Compl, Scot Epistle 3 Vndii the machine of the 
supreme olimp Ibid v, 32 ] 

1580 Stanyhurst Upon the Death of Ld, G Fitzgiraldva 
ASneid, etc. (Arb ) 152 Thy soul God gladdeth with saincts 
in blessed Olympus 1607 Shaks. Cor, v, 111. 30 As if 
Olympus to a Mole hill should In supplication Nod X7X5-20 
Popc Iliad 1 , 551 To move thy suit I’ll go To great Olympus 

'Prozyl,m 25 


crown’d with fleecy snow, 1878 J. Payn By I 
The gods of the Buddhist Olympus. 1879 Froude Lssar 11 
26 The Greeks introduced them to an Olympus of divmities. 

01ypha(u)nt, -vaunt, obs if. Elephant. 
01 ^ 0 , obs form of Alive, Olive. 

Om, var. of horn, form of Hem pron^ them. 
Omacle, erron. foim of Onyole Obs , onyx. 

II OltiadliauXL (^^madgn). Also 9 omadaun, 
-dawn, -dhawn, -dhoun, -fchaun. [a, Ir 
amadan fool-] A fool as an Insh term of abuse 
1818 Lady Morgan Autohtog (1859) 3^ Be aisy, ^ou 
omadaun' 184x8 C. HALL/>rfo;i^/I,263TheOmadawn •— 
to think of his taking in a poor soft b<w hke that, who was 
away from his mother. 1894 Hail Caine Manxman 27 
You gobmoutbed omathaun xSgs Jane Barlow Strangers 
at Ltscoimel^'QiK Hugh M«Ineiney, whom people weie 
apt to call an omadhawn 

Omage, Oniager(0, obs. ff. Homage, -eb. 

II Omalgia (imiaeddsia). Path [f, Gr. Sin-os 
shoulder -H -oAyfa from dfAyor pain. ] Rheumatism 
in the shoulder 

1892 Syd Soc Lex, Omalgia, pain in. the shoulder 1897 
Alloutts Syst Med. Ill 63 VaneUes of muscular rheuma- 
tism as omalgia when the shoulder muscles are affected. 
Omalo-, inconect foim of Homalo- 
Oxuander (^msenddr). A name of an East 
Indian ebony obtamed from the tree Dtospyros 
Ehenaster , akin to calaraander 
1843 Holt/apffel Turning, &c 82 Mr. Laird says there 
are three varieties of Coromandel , the Calamander, ^ the 
Calemberrt, , and the Omander, the ground of which is as 
light as English yew, but of a redder cast, with a few slight 
veins and marks of darker tints. 1858 Simmonds Diet 
Trade, Omastder^voood 
Omaug, -0, obs. forma of Among. 

Omast, vanant of Ovemest. 
ii Omasum (^m^SiPm). [L, bullock’s tripe] 
The thud stomach of a ruminant ; the psaUertum 
or manyplies 

X706 Phillips, Omasum, the thick and fatty part of the 
Belly of an Ox, etc , fat Tripe See Abomasum 1892 m 
Syd Soc Lex 
Ombe- see Umbe-. 

Omber, obs. form of Umber, a grayling. 
Omberty, variant of Umbebty Obs 
Oinbra(h, obs. f, Omeah, Mohammedan grandee. 
Ombrage, -eous, obs ff Umbrage, -eous. 
Ombre (p mhsi, o mbre). Also 7 I’ombre, 
I’hombre, umbre, 7-0 liombre, 8-9 omber, 
[a Sp. kovtbre (— L homtnem) man (see quot 
1662), perh. through F. liotnbie, ombte (i 7 tft c. 
in Hatz.-Darm ),] 

U-2 



OMBBIPUGB, 
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OMINATION. 


1 , A card-game played by three persons^ with 
forty cards^ the eights, nines, and tens of the 
ordinary pack being thrown out. 

Ombre was very popular in the ijth-iSth centuries, but 
about 1726 It was superseded as the fashionable card-ganve 
by Quadrille. 

x6te-6z E Goueu 26 Jan in s^^iRep Hist MSS Comm 
702/1 To pla> at HoiiiLre, the new game at cards now 
m fashion at court. 166a CoTGB^^E Hiis hiierpr (ed, 2) 
553 L'Onibre is a hpanibh Game at Cards, wherein he who 
undertakes to play it saich sojf VOntbre^ i e 1 am 
man, forso the wordZ-’O/M/l/r ” * 

SV/tf xmuld tf she touM iii. 111, 
my Lady Briefes at Umbre and Quel 


am the 
1668 Etkcreoge 
[I] every afternoon at 
ibas. 1678 WVCHCBLEY 


Piam-Deahr ii 1, Captain, I beg jour pardon You will 
not make one at Hombre? xtex Etkeredgc Poems Wkb 
{i888) 378 Such ropes of pearl her arms encumber, She 
scarce can deal the cards it ombre: 170S Phillips, Omler^ 
or Qmtre 17x8-14 Pope Raj>e Louk in. 27 At Ombre singly 
to decide their doom, avj^i T CawTiioRti Birth Gemus 
Poems (1771} 54 They taught hua with address and skill To 
shine at omhre and quadrille. 1848 Thackeray Vanity 
/'iwrxlYii, The night when he and the Marquis of St^ne 
won a hundred thousand from a great peisonage at Hombre 
1887 Year Round 5 Feb 68 Ombre and Quadrille are 

terribly complicated for a beginner 
2. The player at this game who tindertakes to 
win the pool. 

i7*7"4* Chambers Cyet s v , If any will attempt for it 
[the stake or ^me), he henceforth is called the omtee 1878 
H Gibbs Onme 20 He is then the Ombre (El Hombre) the 
man of the moment— the champion uho stands the game. 

S. CbwA, as ombre box^ player^ -fable 
lyrr Steelp S^'t No, 140 T lo Ladies who as soon as 
the Ombre Table is called for are immediately Trans- 
migrated into the senest "Wasps in Nature 1735 Papers 
LeitL 3ig Things .below the Consideration of a Wit, and 
m Ombre player 1878 H Gibbs Ombre a A regular 
Ombre box has four trays within it each with its several 
coloured counters, and m the middle a pool dish. 

Ombrifuge (pmbnfi/7dj). rare-K [Pirreg.f 
Gr. Sfi/3posf shower of raia + -fuge ] A refuge or 
shelter against rain. 

im Browning Rimr 465 The belfry proves 

a fortress of a sort, Turns sunscreen, paravent, and 
ombnfoge 

Ombro-y comb, f. Gr. 6fi0pos shower of ram : 

0 mhrograpli [see -graph], 'an automatic instni- 
ment for recording the time of occurrence, quantity, 
and rapidity of rainfall *(Funk, 1893 ) Omhro logy 
[see -loot], the branch of meteorology that deals 
with rain , hence Ombrolo gical a. Ombxo me- 
ter [see -meter], a rain-gauge. O'mbxopliU [see 
•PHIL], O'mhropliobe [-phobe], see quot 

xBS^AikenzMm^o 1942 54/2 The ■*OmbrologIcal Alma- 
x84S P Legh (tiifei Hints for Aiiemology and 
♦Omfeol^y, with a Weather Almanac for 1840 and 1845 
R. Pickering in Phil Tram XLIII 12 (2) Of the 
Ombrometer ^ This Machine consists of a tm Funnel, 
whose Surface is an Inch square, a flat Board, and a glass 
Tube let into the Middle of it iti a Groove, and an Index 
1763 BoRLAhE tbtiL LIII 29 If you keep an ombrometer, 
and register of the ram *794 Gentf, Mag- LXIV i, 205, 

1 found a very brief description of an instrument of & 
mnd, but u^der the word ombrometer 1897 Willis Riowet , 


decay or fall off under suidi 


can mit 
phobeSi 

circumstances. 

Omega (da m^ga, dttme*gaV [Gr cS fiiya 1. e. 
‘ ^at O m contradistinction to $ pitKpbv * little 0 ’.] 

1 . The last letter (n, oi) of the Greek alphabet, 
having originally the value of long open 0, 

[XS73-80 Saret Alv O, The Greekes therefore haue 
uM-ixpotf standing for a short c * and ujxeya for this double or 
long 0, 00] 1656 in Blount Glossogr^ Omega I7a7-4i 
Chambers Cycl s» v 1 he Greeks had two O’s, via omteroQ, 
o, and omega «. 1897 Allbufts SysU Med, III. 8x5 The 
outline of such a loop is that of a capit^ omega. 

2 , transf. The last of a senes , the last word ; 
the end or final development Alpha and Omega \ 
see Alpha 2 

i 8 , 1 am Alpha and Omega the fyist 
and the la^e X65* N. Bacon Vise. Govt. £ng n xxvm 
^739) 132 Formerly the Pope usuiped the power to be the 
Omega 10 the resolves of all Councils 1746 Wesley ffmtn. 
* Love Diving «, ^pha and Omega be. x8oo Asiat Ami 
Ifi llo 85/1 A letter .contained the alpha 
and the omega of the business. *83* Tlnnyson Tvjo Voices 
fiM ^ ‘ We find no motion 

Ai L Ai Hymn. ‘ Vrav) mgh^ and take 

^pha and Omega, to whom shall bow All nations at the 
gwra, IS with us now 1886 Athenxum 25 Dec 863/1 
^ese two volumes may be considered as the omega oT 
Hebrew bibliography 

8 . attnb and Comb.^ as omega-shaped adj 
x88o Mrs Gray 14 Months m Canionxxvm 301 They aie 
always in the Omega or horseshoe form 1885 IVhere 

Se'SfofaSaf “ “””<>» «" 

Omelet, omelette fr’mlet, g mSlet) Also <j 
«umelet,-«t{e, ammulet, omlet,einlett, ^r-Samu- 
let, anmulet, 8 ftmlet, aumlet. [a. ? mnelette, in 
lOth c. homlaicte (Rabel), aumeJete (0. De Serres), 
for Mrber afMleUe (15th c in Liltr^, also still in 
tr. dial ), app by metathesis from almette, a syn- 
onym, substitution of suffix, olalej/uiU, alumelk, 
lit. ihm plate, ‘the blade of a sword or knife’ 
'■he omdet was named ^m its 
thin flat shape' (Skeat). Menagier, 14th a, has 


'alumelle {v.r ahimette) fnte au sucre’ Gode- 
froy exemplifies the successive forms alamette^ 
amelette^ omeleltOt ceufmoleiie^ atimclette. The 
forms in am- and aum- were also Eng in 1 7-1 8th c. 
OF alemelle appears lo have itself arisen fiom 
lamelhy lemelkt ad L. lamella dim. of lamina, by 
an erroneous analysis of lalemelle, i.e. la Imelle, 
as V alemelle' cf Jade 

A dish mainly consisting of eggs whipped up, 
seasoned, and fried ; often varied by the addition 
of other ingredients, as cheese, apples, parsley, 
chopped ham, fish, mushrooms, etc 
1611 CoTGR , Hautnekiie, an Omelet, or Pancake of egges 
1655 tr. Com Hist Francion i-irr 26 , 1 was commanded to 
make an aumelet, it being Friday 1657 R Ligon Barba- 
does (1673) 36 An Amulet of eggs x68i W. Robertson 
Phrased Gen (1693) 185 An Aumulet of Eggs. 1698 Sir 
H StOANEin Phil Trnns.'^% 70 A Fresh Egg in Fashion 
of an Ammulet i6gg Evelyn Aee/ana I1729) 125 In Omlets, 
made up with Cream, fried in Sweet Butter, 1748 Mrs S. 
Harrison House-Kpr ^sPockei-Booh 11 (ed 4) 6 E gg s dress’d, 
m several sorts of Amlets. 1750 E Smith tompl Housew 
(ed. 14) 50 An Amulet of Eggs the savoury way, 1796 
Mrs Glasse Cookery v, 83 Make an Aumlet of yolks of 
eggs x8o6 A Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 203 The omelette is 
an extemporaneous dish that admits of great variation m 
Its composition i860 Hawthorne Marb Faun xxv (1883) 
257 Old Stella quickly followed it with a savory omelet 
1873 E. Smith Foods 96 In preparing omelettes, the albu- 
men IS more consolidated. 

b. Proverb. * Omelets cannot be made with- 
out breaking eggs’, transl the Fiench, On ne 
saurait fatre nne omelette sans casser des esu/s, 
said in reference to operations which cannot be 
accomphshed without the saenfice of something in 
itself valuable, 

t8sp Gen P Thompson Audi Ait 11 xc 65 We are 
walking upon eggs, and whether we tread East or tread 
West, the omelet will not be made without the breaking of 
some. 1898 Times 10 Jan 13/3 Omelettes cannot be made 
without breaking eggs, and war cannot be waged without 
losses of this kind occurring 
Omelie, oinely<e, obs forms of Homilt, 
Omell, var Amell Oh , among, amid 
Oaieil(^i’men),x^ [a L ^inenyCL (according 
to Varro) osmen, perh lor amvien, f root of audlre 
to hear + -men (as in cajmen, etc.).] Any phe- 
nomenon or circumstance supposed to portend good 
or evil, a token significant of the nature of a future 
event , a prophetic sign, prognostic, augury. 

iS8aSTANVHURSTyE«i?ijn. (Arb.)66 You Gods of countrye 
this IS eke your prosperus omen 1600 B Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev IV 11, 1 take it for no good omen, to find mine Honor so 
delected 1^7 Hkywood Vtalogues ii Wks 1874 VI 113 
Far be that CJmen from vs [= L ahsit omen /] 17x9 Young 

Busins III. I, May all the gods watch o’er your life and 
«n>P»re^nd render omens vain 1 1836 W Irving Astona 
I 198 They letained much of the Indian belief in charms 
and omens 1874 Green Short H ist vm. § 4, 497 Men noted 
as a fatal omen the accident which marked his first entiy 
into Lambeth 

b. Without an and pL \ Indication of good 
or evil to come , foreboding; piognostication. In 
quot 1742 personified. 

174a YiouNGiVif Tk. III. 114 And on her Cheek, the Resi- 
deuce of Spung, Pale Omen sat x8as Lytton Zicci 78, 

I trust your business to our illustrious guest is of good omen 
and pleasant import x868 Freeman Norm. Com II ix. 
326 A day of thebrightest omen 1876 Mozlev Unm Semu 
IV (1877} 73 Birds of evil omen fly to and fro 

c altrih and Cofnb., as omen-bearing, -bird, 
-huntei', -hunting, -monger, etc 
X695 Congreve Love for L iv xi, Directed by a dreamer, 
an omen-hunter X777 H Walpole , to M Cote 16 
Sept (1846) V 472 , 1 hope fatalists and omen-mongers will 
be confuted 1899 A B Bruce Moral Ord World 150 The 
eagle and other omen bearing birds 

Omen (tfu ’men), [f. prec sb. Cf L.omifzdre, 

-drL] irans To presage, prognosticate, forebode. 
x8os Southey Madoc ii xi, An offering which shall more 
^ omen sure success x8i8 Scott Hrt 

if fiat xxt^ The yet unknown veidict, of which, however, 
^1 omened the tragical contents. *871 Carlyle in Mis 
C j L.ett III 91 Good or ill luck for the whole year being 
omened by your liking or otherwise of the first person that 
accosts you on New Year’s morning 

Omened (tfO’mend), a [f. prec. sb, or vb -f- 
-ed] Having an omen, Cbiefiy in combs., as r//-, 
well-, happy-omened. 

I so To meet my trmniph m 
ni-omened weeds. *7*5 Pope Odyss. xx 131 Soon, with 
consummate joy to crown his prayer, An omen’d Voice 
invades his ra^vish’d ear. 1848 Buckley Ihadtss Command 
to observe well omened words 

O’meaing, [f Omen2^.+ -ingi.] a 

foreboding, prognostication 
1796 Coleridge Lei to Poole 4 July m Btog Lit (1847) 

Ii 369 , 1 was afraid to give way to the omenings of my 
heart 1823 Scott Pevenl 11, These evil omenmgs do but 
pmnt out conclusions most unlikely to come to pass 
Oiiaeiit : see Omentom 

Omental (ame’ntal), a [f. Omentum + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or situated in the omentum, 

Observ. Suig. (1771) Diet Cc vnr, 
^icoeptplocele, a jleslw Omental Rupture. 1799 Med. 

Atiduii s Syst. Pfed. Y. 218 To decide whether a tumour 1 ^ 
glandular or omental. 


Omentocele (i^nie’nti7sll) Path. [£. next + 
Or. ktiKti tumour] Hernia of the omentum, ~ 
Epiplooelb. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892 ) 

1 ) Omentum (amentem). Anat. PI. -a Also 
6 in anglicized foim oment. [L. omentum ] A 
fold or duplication of the peritoneum connecting 
the stomach with certain of the other visceja, as 
the liver, spleen, and colon ; the caul. 

Three divisions of the omentum are commonly recognized* 
the gastro colic or greater omentum descending over a part 
of the intestines from the lower bolder of the stomach to the 
transverse colon, ih& jsasti 0 hepatic, kepato-^astric, or 
lesser omentum extending from the liver to the smaller 
curvature of the stomach , the gasii o-splemc omentum con- 
necting the caidiac end of the stomach with the spleen 
[1545 Raynold Byrih Mankynde Hhhi, Ihe kell called 
Omentum in laten ] XS47 'Booexi^Brez* /iealih ccciv 99 b, 
Ihe oment or Siphac which is a pellicle the whiche doth 
compasse and doth here up the guttes 1682 1 Gibson 
Anni 25 The Omentum aboundeth with vessels of several 
sorts 1767 Goocii 'treat Wounds I 105 Wounds of the 
omentum aie of the mortal kind the effused blood, falhng 
into the cavity of the abdomen, will kill the patient. 1845 
BuddDzj Liver 16 The glands in the right border of the 
lesser omentum 1873 Mivart Elem Anat xl 458 A great, 
free, apron-hke flap of the peritoneum called the great 
omentum, hangs down loosely 111 front of the bowels 
Ii Omer (i?i'*m3j). [a. Heb lor s^mer. (Identity 
of the word in the two senses uncertain )] 

1 . A Hebrew measure of capacity equal to the 
tenth part of an ephah, or 5^*5- pints Imperial 
measure. (Formerly rendered Gomer q v ; also 
erroneously homer, in which form it is confounded 
with a much larger measine of capacity, Homer 2 ) 
[xooo-xfigi see Gomer ] x6ix Bible Exod. xvi, 33 Take a 
pot, and put an Omer full of Manna theiein Ibid 36 Now 
an Omer IS the tenth pait of an Ephah 16*3 Cockeram, 
Omer, a pottle a 1658 Cleveland Model New Rel. 21 For 
Sprats are rose an Omer for a Souse 1706 Phillips, Homer, 
a twofold Measure among the Hebrews, one liquid, and the 
other dry, the formei containing three Pints ana a half 
xto6 Helps Study Bible 241, 1 8 cabs= i omer 5 1 pts. 

2 A sheaf, spec, the sheaf of the wave-offering 
in Counting of ihe Omer, the formal enumeration 
of the days (day by day) from the eve of the 2nd day 
of the Passovei (when the ottier was brought) till 
Pentecost is reaped; a custom observed by the 
Jews in synagogue and m homes, after Leviticus 
xxiii 15, 16 

x86o J Gardner Faiths Wot Id II 560/2 The «.*days of 
the omer’ sBji Daily Sabbath Pi ayers, iitc , Intxod ig 
1 he Counting of the Omei i8ga Zangwili Cktldr. Ghetto 
1 1 . 259 I’hey counted the day's, of the Omer till Pentecost 
saw the synagogue dressed with flowers. 

Omer, obs form of Umber, giayling 
Omest, vai OvEMEST Obs , highest, topmost, 
-Oineter (pmltsj), the element -meter, Gr 
WTpov measure, preceded by -c, belonging to the 
prec element, or merely connective (see -0), m 
which foim It usually appears in words from Greek, 
and hence in modem foimalions, as dampometer, 
gasometer, olfactometer, etc. Also as a quasi-jA 
1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan, 63 The barometers, thermome- 
ters, sacchaiometers, and othei omelets, 
t O minal, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *ffminal-is, 
f. Omen : see -al.] Of or pertaining to omens; 
from which an omen is diawn. 

1651 J. F[reake] Agrippn s Occ. Philos. 110 But those are 
me chiefest which Ominall birds shall foretell i66x K. W. 
Con/l Charac. To Rdr (i860) 8 The confounding layes and 
salphurus beams of his ominall countenance, winch affright^ 
allloyall and natural eyes. * 

t O’xuinatei Obs [f ppl stemofL.^;«z«tf- 
n, -are lo piognosticate, f omen, ovmv- Omen ] 

1. trails. To prognosticate from omens, to augur, 
forebode. 


structed lo ominat eeche thing x65a Gaule Magasiiom. 
327 The augurs, ominating disahtious and unfoitunale 
to the Romane army. 174a Middleton in Mis 
Montagu s Lett. II. 173 To whom I have ever been wishing 
and ominating every ihiiig that is good, 
b. intr. To augur, to have or utter forebodings. 

X637 Hevwood Dial. 11 Wks 1874 VI X27 Of doubtfull 
things thus ill you ominate. 2667 H ftfoRE Div Dial ii. 
i»(i 7 ^ 3 ) 88 , 1 cannot ominate so well touching this Congress, 
2 . irons To be a prognostic of, to portend. 
xMSBARCKLEviJkfre Manxw (1603) 175 This unfortunate 
^ ominating some evill to folio wc. 1644 
Fifth o/Novmhei la If the staggaring of the Aike of Gods 
worship should ominate the fall of it. X706 Phillips, 'lo 
Omnaie, to give an Omen of, to fore-bode or fore-shew. 
i8w Galt Let in Ann Parish M.em (1850) 47, 1 had no 
vultures to omenate wars and conquests, 
b intr To be or serve as an omen, to portend. 
1667 Decay Ckr. Piety xv § 6 And this is it which omin. 
ates sadly as to our divisions with the Romanists i6qx 
North Let 31 Dec. in Lives (1890) III. 228 May the new 
year be beUer than the beginning orainates. My brother 
Dudley died last night about seven. 

Hence f O minatmg ppl a. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Religious Stoic xm {1685) 116 
These ominating presages 1702 H. Dodwcll Apol § 16 in 
S. Parker Ucero s De Fmibus, This filled them with con- 
naence and well ominating Hopes, 
t Omilta’tiozi. Obs. [ad. L. omindtion-ein, n. 
of action from ominate. see prec.] The action of 
omening or presaging; piognostication, foreboding. 
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1389 PuTTENHAM Eng Pocsic 11. xi[i]. (Arb ) 124 If any 
other man by tnall happen vpon a better ommation. X646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud hp^ v. xxi 265 Nor was the same 
[falling of Salt] agenerall prognostickeof future evill among 
the ancients, but a particular ommation concerning the 
breach of friendship, 1650 Irapp Conint Num xvSi* 12 
Adding happy ominations and gratulations. 1663 J Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) loa Ominations by Words, Names, Places, 
Times, in so many several Chapters full of elaborate vanity. 

Ominous {g mmss), a, [ad L djmnds-tis por- 
tentous, f. dmen^dmtn^ Omen: see -ous Cf.inod.F 
omtmux (Littr^) ] 

1 . Of the nature of an omen, serving to foretell 
the future, presaging events to come, portentous 
iS9» Warner Alb, Eng, viir. xliii (1612) 207 H the letter 
still Might be obserued ominous to Englands good or ill. 
1646 J GsrcoRY Notes <$• Obs, [1650) 29 *Twas a Rule to 
undertake nothing in-auspicato, without some ominous per- 
formance 1766 Golosm Vtc, W, 11, Nor can I here pass 
over an ominous circumstance that happened, the last time 
we played together i8zi Byron Neco) Earth i 15, I 
feel a thousand fears Which are not ominous of right, 
b Founded upon omens. 

1673 Marvell Reh, Transp, i, 137 , 1 do not reckon much 
upon those ominous criticismes 
t2. Of good omen, auspicious; fortunate. Ohs, 
1597 M. Bowman in A. M tr. GutUeftteasds Fr, Chintrg, 
xij D, Whom I pray to give ominouse and fortunate event 
to your divine attemptes, 1663 R. Mathew Uni Alch, 17s 
This Medicine is .most ominous in all kind of Fluxes. 

3 . Of ill omen, foreboding evil, inauspicious 
1589 Warner Alb, Eng, vr, xxx. (1612) 151 If ought fore- 
saw d be ominous, should any feare, tis I. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen, Vr^ 11. VI 107 Let me be Duke of Claience, George 
of Qloster, For Glosters Dukedome is too ominous. x666 
J Davies lltst, Canbby Isis 321 If a dog, as one would 
say, did bark at them, thinking it ominous, they immedi- 
ately return lySg Junius Lett, xiv, 58 There is an omin- 
ous fatality in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannot escape 183S I, Taylor Spir, Despot 1 6 The 
brightest and the fondest hopes we entertain hang upon 
the auspicious or ominous aspect of English ChnsLiamty. 
1871 L Stephen Playgr, Enr, (1894) iv 100 An ominous 
shake of the head supplied the remainder of the sentence, 
b. Maiked or attended by evil omens, disastions. 
1634 Heywood Maidenhead lost in Wks 1874 IV 140 
O nw ominous fate 1669 Marvell Corr, Wks 1872-5 II 
289 It IS the second fatali and ominous accident that hath 
fain out. X67X R Bohun Wind 140 The E. Winds being 
ominous to our Gaidens and Fields, by blasting the corn 
and fruits 

c Of doubtful or menacing aspect or appearance. 
X877 A. B, Edwards Up Nile xxi 647 Columns of hiero- 
glyphic text, inteispersed with ominous shapes, halfdeity, 
half demon 1884 Ruskin Art of Eng, 11 66 In the dimness 
or coruscation of omnous light. 

Ominously (p-mmssli), adv [f prec +-lt 2] 
In an ominous manner, by way of omen or pre- 
sage, portentously fa la general sense ; or sj>ec. 
With presage of good, auspiciously, happily. Obs, 
1597 A, M tr, Guillemeau*s Pr CJiirurg, 21/1 , 1 have my 
selfe very luckylye and ominouslye done the same, a 16x9 
Fotherby Atheom ii xi § 5 (1622) 319 His sublime and 
coelestiall disposition, was ominously foretold him, in his 
very name, 1656 Petition fr, Colchester xxy Eng Hist Rev, 
XV. 657 That Interest which God hath been pleased soe 
ominously to owne in our dayes. 

b With presage of evil or disaster; inauspici- 
ously, menacingly 

1649 Milton Etkoti Bos, i Wks (1847) 278/2 Which of all 
those opptessive acts . did he ever disclaim till the fatal 
awe of this parliament hung ominously over him ? 21x765 
Young Statesman's Creed (R ), Their execrable names, who 
high in power, And deep in guilt, most ominously shine 
x^ C. Bronte % Eyte vii, The same black column which 
had frowned on me so ominously from the hearth-rug of 
Gateshead, 1881 J Russcll Haigs v. ro6 The fact speaks 
ominously as to the general state of misrule. 
Ominousness (p*minasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS ] The quality of being ominous, or of pre- 
saging good or (more usually) evil to come 
x6o6 Holland Sueion, 79 Avoyding and eschewing . but 
the unluckie ominousnesse of the name. 21x7x5 Burnet 
Own Time (ed 3) II 410 Such deluges of rain, as disgraced 
the shew, and heightned the opinion of the ommousness of 
this embassy, 1878 T Hardy Ret. Native II. iir iii. 128 
His mother’s taciturnity was not without ommousness. 

Omis, obs. form of Amiss adv, 

+ Omi'Sey Obs, rare'“^. In 5 omyse. [f. F. 
omts^ pa pple. of otfielire, ad. L to Omtp. 

a, dmtse, frcmise'\ trans. To omit* a=OBMiss, 
a 1425 Foumai St, Bariholomefid s 33 No thynge hath 
he omysid 

Omissible (i^mi'sib’l), a, [f. L. oimss-^ ppl 
stem of omtith'e to Omit + -iblb.] Capable of 
being omitted. 

x8i6 Bentiiam Chresiomathiai, Wks, 1843 VIII 14 L^st 
generally useful branches in case of necessity, omissible. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk Gt vn 11. (1872) II 246 All mere 
puddle, omissible m this place 1893 Nation (N V } 27 Apr, 
315/3 There is nothing omitted nor anything omissible. 
Omission (i7mi’Jon). [ad L. onnsston-enti n 
of action from omtUfre to Omit. Cf. F. omtsstcn 
(1315 in Rolls of Parlt, 1 . 338/*) ] 

1, The action of omitting or leaving out, or fact 
of being omitted ; feilure or forbearance to insert 
or include ; also, an instance of this 
1555 J Bradford Let in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 3*8 
toseph myghte haue obiected the omission of his vocation. 
i6a8 T. Spencer Logick 8 1 A cessation or omision of action. 
X790 Palsy Horse Paul, Rom. 1. 10 To supply the omission | 


in the preceding narrative. 1849 Murchison Sihirta ui 60 
The omissions of certain deposits in some parts. 1887 
Buowmnc ParleymgSy F P'urmi ix, What does man see . 
hut faults to mend. Omissions to supply? 

2. The non-performance or neglect of action or 
duty ; an instance of this. 

C1380 Wycuf Whs, (1880] 410 Many men in omissioun 
synne a^enus crist. Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 172 
Yi synne by the reason of wordes, dedes or thoughtes, 
omyssyons or other neElygence& 2597 Howson Serin 24 
Dec, 40 We haue auoided all sinnes of omission and com- 
mission 1667 Pepys Diary 19 June, His faults to me seem 
only great omissions 1841 Miss Mitford m L’Estiange 
(1870)111 viii,i2ilf he he sent to jail for my omissions, 
I should certainly not long remain to grieve over my sin, for 
such It is 

Omissive (<?mi*siv), a, [f L. omiss-^ ppl. stem 
of omtU-^re to Omit + -ive ] Charactenzed by 
omitting, neglecting to perform, or leaving out. 

1629 Bp Hall Semi to Lords 19 Feb (R ), The first is an 
untowardnesse of omibhion, the second of commission The 
omissive untowardnesse shall lead the way x68x Baxter 
Answ Dodwell iv. 62 This man hath the Gramatical skill 
to call Omissive obedience by the name of Passive 1758 
Descr Thames 19 Should I he silent on the Occasion, I might 
well be deemed truly omissive to my Duty 1805 W Taylor 
in Ann, Rev, III 207. 18x6 Coleridge in Lit Rem (1836) 
I 389 Actions, omissiveaswellascommissive xZ^a. Examiner 
193/2 We compared their careless and omissive part with the 
part of the people, performed with prodigious energy. 
Omit (amit), v. See also Ubmit. [ad, L. 
onnttere to let go, let loose, lay aside, disregard, f, 
<7- ^ob- (Ob- i) + mitth^e to send, let go.] 

1 tians To leave out, not to insert or include. 
1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) IV 33 [Ihey were] Ivxij in 
nowmbre, but the consuetude of scripture is to omitte the 
litelle nowmbre if hat hit remayne, after the ^ete nowmbre 
1526 Pilgr Peif (1531) 162 So moche as they omitted or 
lefte vnsayd 1547 Boordk Astionomye Pref , Wher I have 
ometted bt lefFt out in.'ini matters apertaynyng to this boke 
1605 Camden Rem 200 That I may omitte other of his 
speeches. 1736 Butier Anahw vii 330 Parts of them 
are omitted to he quoted, 1875 Jowett (ed 2) III 
268 The intermediate passages are omitted, leaving only the 
dialogue 

tb. intr "with^. Obs, 

1550 J Coke Eng ^ Fr Herahls § 44 (1877) 70 Other 
noble actes which, to breviate this matter, 1 omyt of 
2. trans. To fail or forbear to use or perform; 
to let alone, pass over, neglect, leave undone. 

153a More Apol xxiv Wks 887/2 They had omitted no 
charitable meane vnto him that came to theire mindes 2560 
DAUStr SleidandsComm x8ob, He will omit nothynge, that 
conseruethhysdewtie 1601 Shaks y«/ C iv 111 220 1 here 
is a Tide in the aflayres of men, which Omitted, all the 
voyage of their life, Is hound in Shnllowes, and in Miseries 
16^ G Vl\c^xxxx.^^Lwes Emperors \xi Hist Ivsiine Ij 6, 
And for his delight m hunting, horses, dogs omitting the 
affaiies of the Empire 1651 Hobbes Leviath 11. xxvii. 156 
Which . to do, or omit, is contrary to the Lawes. X751 
Johnson Rambler No 155 r 12 To do nothing is in every 
man’s power , we can never want an opportunity of omitting 
duties xZi^s^OKaHandbk.Spaini 53 No traveller, should 
omit visiting the two latter 
b Const, with infn, 

1529 WoLSEY m Elhs Ong Lett Ser i II 2 Withowt 
omy ttyng so to do. 163a J. Hayward tr Biondi s Eromena 
14 The Prmcesse not omitting to visite her dnyly 1782 Db 
Foe Plague 102 Some people, notwithstanding the danger, 
did not omit publicly to attend the worship of God 1851 
Hussey 38 Iimocentiusdid not omit to ap- 

prove of this compliment. 

t o To leave disregarded, take no notice of 
1593 Shaks 2 Hen VL « 382 But wherefore greeue I 
atanhoures poore losse, Omitting Suffolkes exile, my soules 
Treasure ? 1597—2 Hen, IVt iv. 1 v. 27 Therefore omit him 
not blunt not his Loue By seeming cold, or carelesse of 
his will X603 — Meas for M. iv. lu. 77 What if we do 
omit Thij> Reprobate? 

t3. To forbear or cease to retain; to let go. Obs, 
1604 Shaks Otk n 1 71 The gutter’d-Rockes, and Con- 
giegated Sands, do omit Their mortall Natures, letting 
go safely by The Diume Desdemona 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psmd, Ep II iL (1686) 45 By the fire irons omit many 
drossie and scorious parts 

Hence Omitted///, a.^ Omi tting vU, sh, 

«x548 Hall Chron, Hen, VIIl 250 b, In omittyng of 
their diiitie. 1557 Recorde WJietst B iij b, I will set furthe 
here those oniitted uombers. x6x9 J Taylor (Water P.J 
Ktcksey JVtnsey Wks (1630) 11. 34 It is too late to put old 


omittings to new comnutlmgs. 

tOmi'ttance. Obs. rare'-K [f Omit v. + 
-ANCE ; cf admittance ] « Omission 
1600 Shaks A, Y L, ni v. 133 , 1 maniell why I answer’d 
not againe, But that’s all one omittance is no quittance. 

emitter (omitw). [f. Omity^. + -erI] One 
who omits or leaves unperfoimed. 

x6xx W ScLATER Key <1639) 216 The omitting of a thing 
forbidden of God, erroneously ludged Jawfull to he done, is 
asm in the emitter mterpretatiue, as the schooles speake. 
ax 66 i Fuller (Webster 1864), The emitters thereof should 
not mutually censure each other 

llOmlah(pmla). East Indian, Alsopamlah, 
amla [ad. Arab iUc g-umald, pi of J-alc ^dmtl 
AUMIL, * operator, agent' ; properly used as a col- 
lective pi ; but sometimes erxon with JEng, pi. -s 
added] In northern India, A body or staff of 
native officials in a civil court. 
c 1778 R Lindsay m Lwes Lindsays (1849) III 166, 
I was at this place met by the Omlah, or officers belonging 
to the establishment. 1834 Baboo I, xvu 303 The table 
surrounded by the Amlah and the Mookhtars. 1845 
Stocquelsr jiandbk. Bnt, India (1854) 57 The corruption 


of the omlah, or native officers of the courta x866 Trevelyan 
Dawk Bungalow ii in FrasePs Mag LXXIII 390 We 
will hint to theoinlahs to discover a fast which it is neces- 
sary that they shall keep with great solemnity 1873 E 
Biiaddon Life in India vi 253 Ihe venality and turpitude 
of the native amla of our courts 

I! Ommatidium (pmati dii^m) PI -ia. Zool, 
[mod,L , f, Gr type dim. of o/i/ia, 6}JLpar- 

eye ] A structural element of the eyes of Inverte- 
brates ; one of the simple eyes which make up 
the compound eye of an insect Hence Omma- 
trdial a , pertaining to an ommatidium. 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anwt Life 452 noie^ Patten 
points out the following general features. Every eye con- 
sists as a rule of a number of eye elements or ommatidia, 
which may and do occur isolated as well as aggregated 
Every ommatidium is composed of 2-4 central cells or retino- 
phorte fused together, and inclosing an avial nerve, and of 
one or more surrounding circles of pigmented cells or 
reiimda Ibid, 492 [Arthropoda] In a polymeniscous eye 
a single lens-facet, a vitrelia, and rctinula constitute an 
* element or the two latter * an ommatidium 
Onimatopliore(f?mat(7fo9j) Zooi, [a.mod.L. 
ommatophonis^ f, Gr. o/ijuaro- eye + -<^d/>os bearing.] 
In the Mollusca and other Invertebiates , Any 
pait, as a tentacle, bearing an eye ; an eye-stalk; 
e g, the ^ horn * of a snail. So Omniatopliorou.s 
(-p fbras) a , beanng an eye, as an eye-stalk. 

[1878 Bell tr. GegenbatWs Comp, Aftai, 354 The tentacle 
which may be conveited into a special eye-stalk (omma- 
tophor)] 1^3 Syd Soc. Lex, Ommaiopkore, 
Omxieity (gmmih) fare Also ^-9 omnietr. 
[f. L omm-s^ omjte all + -iir r perh. immed, from 
a scholastic L ^ommttds, 

A more regularly-formed L. omnttds (of which the Eng 
repr would he oviniiy cf quality etc ) is used by Patiicius 
Neva de Unvoersis Phtlosophta (ed. Venice 1593) 13, app 
transl late philosophical Gr rravroTiji (Prof Bywater) ] 

The condition of being all ; ‘ allness ' 

X638 W Gilberfe in Ussher's Lett (16S6) 494 In the 
apprehension of God’s Omneity, and his own Notning 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig Med i §35 So nothing became some- 
thmg and Omneity led rfiSaOmniety] informed Nullity into 
an Essence x 8 x 5 Coleridge Lay Serin 339 In the language 
of the old schools, Unity+Omneity = Totality, i860 A. 
Hayward ti Goethe's Faust Notes 167 The Gansen is the 
Ommeiy of the metaphysicians 
Omni- G^mni), combining form of L. omms all, 
used already in ancient L. m forming compound 
adjs. as all-beanng, ommgemts of all kinds, 

ommparefis oX\-^ro^viC\ug^ ommpotens all-powerful, 
ommvorus all-devouring. The number of these 
was increased in Christian and late L, by such 
additions as mimsctus all-knowmg, ommfmnus 
omnifarious, omnivalens all-powerful, and in med 
Schol. L by such as ommprntsens, omnisctenita , 
finally in mod.L. and esp m Eng. itself by a mul- 
titude of words formed more or less on the model 
of these, or to supply a latinized equivalent to an 
Eng. compound m All-, as in ommpaiient all- 
suffenng, omni-percipient all-perceiving, etc. The 
longer-established and more used words m omni- 
will be found m their places as Main words ; the 
following are of more occasional occurrence * 
Oitinia‘ctiire a , active in all things or every- 
where (also absol as s6 ). O mniaxch C-^k), ruler 
of all things. Ommbene'voleni; a. [after omm- 
potent^ etc.], benevolent towards all, so Omni- 
bene'voleuce, umveisal benevolence. Omnicau- 
saTity, the fact of being the cause of all things , 
universal causality. Omnicompetent c:., com- 
petent or having jurisdiction in all causes; so 
Omnico'mpetence, competence in all causes 
Omnioorpo'real a , compnsing all material bodies 
Omnioredu'lity, universal credulity, capacity of 
believing anything whatever. Omni-e*rudlte a., 
leained in all (or very many) subj'ects, having 
universal erudition. Omnl-e'seence, universd 
essence or being. Omni’ferons a, [L onmtfer 
see -PBiious] (see quot.) Omni'fldel a, [after 
infideT\, believmg eveiythmg, holding all creeds. 
Omni'gerent (-dg&ent) a, [L gerent-em, pr pple 
of gerere to perform, carry on, do], universally 
working, performing all kinds of work. O mnl- 
graph [see -auAPH], *a pantograph (^raref (Web- 
ster 1864 ). OmnUegent a. [L. legent-em^ pr 
pple. of leglre to read], reading everything, ac- 
quainted with all (or a very great amount of) 
htemture. Omniliagual (-hqgwal) a [L, hngua 
tongue, language], speaking or understanding all 
languages. Omnl’loqnent a, [L, lotjtienPeitiy pr. 
pple. of loom to speak], speaking of all things or 
on all subjects. Omuiln cent a. [L. luceni-em, 
pr. pple. of luch^e to shine], shining upon all or 
everywhere. + O'muimode, Onmlmodoua adjs, 
[L omnimoduSf f. modus Mods], existing in* all 
modes or ways, of all sorts. Omuinesctexioe 
(-nej^ens) [after ommscience , see Nesodsnoe], 
Ignorance of everything, universal ignorance; so 
Omniixe'soldixt a . , ignorant of everything. Omni*- 



OMNI-, 

parent a [L. omnipare^isx seePAitENT], producing 
orbringing forth all things; m quot. ifSopasjA 
= parent of all OmnipaTient a - prec. (in quot. 
absol'). Omniparity [see Pabitt], the state of 
being all equal, universal equality. Omni parous 
a [late L. omnipar^us (^500), L. -partis bringing 
forth, producing] •=■ ommparent Onmipatient 
(p^fjent) a , patient of everything, having unlimited 
endurance. Omniperci'plent <z , perceiving all 
things; so Omnlperci pience, fOmniperci'pi- 
ency, + Omiupe xfect a j all-perfect Omnl- 
pre gnaut a , ready to produce anything f Onml- 
pru'deiit u. [see Pbudent], having universal 
foresight, or exercising universal providence 
Omnirepxese ntativeness, the quality of being 
representative of all forms or kinds, f Oamiscitu - 
xlent [L ^scXtttrJre to desire to know], desiring 
to know everything Omxuscri bent, Omai- 
sen pUve adjs [L. serthire to write], writing on 
all subjects. Omaiseatlence (-senj*ens), uni- 
versal feeling or sensation. Omnisigax'fioaaoe, 
universal significance or meaning Ommspe ctive 
u. [L. spect-^ ppl, stem of *?peche (^sptdri) to 
look], looking into or beholding all things Omni- 
temporal a, [L tempuis time], relating to all 
times; including in its meaning all the various 
tenses, f Omni’teaont u [L,ommieneiis^f tenure 
ta hold], holding or containing all things. Omni- 
tolerant a,, tolerant of everything. Omnitouic 
(-tp’nik) a. Mus [F ommione\, relating to all 
tones or tonalities (see quot). Omni vagaut u. 
[L mganUm^ pr. pple of m^re to wander, cf. L 
omntvagusX wandenng everywhere, f Omnrva- 
lent [late L. omnvualens\ f Omni*valous adjs [L. 
vallre to be strong], all-prevailing, all-powerful, 
omnipotent; so t Omni'valence, omnipotence 
f Omniva'rlouis of all varieties or different 
kinds. Omniverbl voxous a [L verhitm word, 
mrnre to devom], capable of ‘swallowing* all 
words (Jiumoroiii), 0mm*via6nce [L vidSre to 
see* after ommpofence^ etc.], the capacity of seeing 
all things f Omni'videnoy, a seeing of all 
things; ‘universal inspection* (Davies). Omni- 
viBlon (-vi‘3on), the action or faculty of seeing all 
things, omnividence t Omni’volent a [JL. amnt- 
w/iw], willing everything. 

Among other self-explanatory compounds, chiefly nonce* 
words, which have been used, are omm<euiralmngy omm~ 
conditstve, omm-dexterttyi omnt*directtve^ orntd-Uminff, 
emm^moitoey omnt pmetrahvey ouimproducttoey omm- 
sciohvn, amm-swallowinry onnt-tUneranty mmtiJversifiery 
cvmwvtni (all-living) As derivatives from adjs., Bailey 
<vaL II, 1737) has Oinn\fercttsnesSy omm^etrentness. 

1846 J. MAirnNCAUi 9 /«Jv. {X852} zgd The simplicity of Mono- 
theism cancels the pretended host, and takes the collective 
universe as the symbol of the Omnipresent and the ^Oinni- 
active Mind 1873 Coniemp* Rev XIX ag He is ever- 
lastingly within creation as its inmost life, omnipresent and 
onuii-active 1848 Tati's Mag' XV. 706 The hierarchy 
will extend from the unarch, or head of a phalange, to 
the ’’^omniarch, or head of the universe 1850 Dobpll T/te 
Roman vii, So the ordnance of the world, drawn up, might 
hail the Oraniarch 18^ L. Hunt yr;tl No 9 *63 The old 
dilemma between omnipotence and *onuubenevolence per- 
plexed the understanding then as itdoes now. x888 Browning 
Rtngr ^ Bk XI aooffl Omniscience sees, Omnipotence could 
stop. Omnibenevolence pardons xSj^'^tXi)nAddr Prot n 
182 what an Omniscient and Omnipotent God did know 
and could do for Man's Salvation, an"OmnihenevoIent God 
would certainly have done 1678 Cudworih Intell Syst 
1 IV I 8 aoo Absolute perfection does not only com- 
prehend perfect knowledge or understanding, but also 
'omni causality and omnipotence, xgoo Eng Hist, Rev 
Jan. X21 That [doctrine] which would preach the ^omnicom- 
Mtence of parhatnent 1827 Bertram Arrangcitu 

\Vks 1843 iiX 561/2 Judicature undiscontinued. Judicatories 
^omnicompetent xSBg Maitlamo Sel Pleas Manorial Crts, 
p. Ivi, Men no longer see any objection to the King’s court 
making itself an omnicompetent court of first instance 1678 
CuDWORTH ItttelL SysL i. iv § 18 347 [In ancient Egyptian 
theology] HefGodJisbotb Incorpor^and^Omnicorporeal, 
for there is nothing of any Body, which he is not 1845 Q 
Rev LXXV X03 He loses no opportunity of showuig his 
*omnicredulity. 159* G ’S.KSLV^'iPteree'sSttPer xaArcJiaica 
(tSisJ II 194 What an amhidextenty, or rather *omm- 
dexterity, had the man, xS^s Sao’Tnn DocUi xcv, HI 211 
Th U *omni-eiudUe man himself is likely to have seen the 
books from whence Gaffarel derived his knowledge x6a4 
Donne Serm xhn. 431 In mine omnipotence, in inine omni- 
presence, m mme^omni essence, he is equall partner with me 
x6<S'BLOVm GloS^ogr y ^OtuHt/eiotts {onmt^Ay that beareth 
or bringeth forth all things, or of all kinds. 1848 A iJmmnm 
8 Jan 35 He is, then, rather *omnifidel than infidel 1865 
E. Burritt Walk Lands End 383 Here that old *omni- 
gerent worker [the ocean] has turned lapidary. x8s8 Blackw, 
Mag XXIV. 872 In all the ranks of the *omnilegent 
philosophers x^o Saintsbubv Ess Eng Lit C1891) 331 
De Quincey was not exactly, as Southey was , ' omnil^ent 
*893 T, B Foreman Tn^ to Siaviy etc. 59 Antonio is 
apparently *omni-HnguaI 1824 New Monthly Mag, X. 226 
These *omniloquent profesbora of Facetiae X840 Mill 
Diss, d* Btsc, (1859) 11 . 204 The bearer of encouragement 
and intelligence from ommloquent Zeus. X65X Bices Nen> 
Btsp 2 The serene and *omni lucent fountain, the Intellect 
1891 M Maartens Old Maids Lave II ix 213 The wide 
radiance of heaven . omnipresent, omnilucent. 1656 Blount 
Clofsegr^i *Owtumodey,,o( all manners or fashions, infinite 
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in means, of every way 1627 W. Sclatbr £jp 2 Thess, 
(1629) 132 You will be foiced to confeise an *omnimodous 
desolation of the Roman Empire 1694 Howe Whs (1834) 
139 Absolute omnimodous simplicity, 1856 R A Vaughan 
Myslics (j86o) I 95 In ■*omni nescience we approach Omni- 
science 1886 Athetuewn 18 Sept 362/1 The astounding 
pretensions to universal knowledge and leal omninescience 
displaced in all his novels and dramas 1890 Sat Rev 
22 Nov 574/2 One of the omniscient, or ’'oinni-nesaent, 
persons who do ‘London Correspondence' x6c» J. Davies 
Holy Roods (1878) 13 O Thou all-powreful-kind *Omni- 
parent. What holds thy hands that should defend thy 
head ? 1647 H More Poems 197 Omniparent Sol with golden 
Visage clear. 1886 Sheldon tr Elauberfs Salammho 
V 99 The supreme Rabbet, the ^Omniparient, the last- 
imagined 1635 F White Sabbath Ep Deo. 9 They 
command whatsoever their woiking heads affect to wit, 
■*Omnipanty of Church men. xBax New Monthly Mag V. 
24s Worse than this is the levelling and jumbling of ages 
by this preposterous omniparity of appearance, 1735 John- 
son, Alldiearwg, that which bears every thin|r, ''omniparous- 
X831 Carlyle Sort Res ii. m. With this his so omnipotent 
or rather *omnipatient Talent of being Gulled xBSo A 
Somerville Auiobiog 167 That plain solid omnipatient 
man had within him some immense resource of high principle 
and pure passion 1664 H More Aninf Idolatry il 21 
This Omnipresence or *Omnipercipience terrestrial 1894 
H Nisbet Bush Gill's Rom 335 He saw many different 
phases of this omnipercipience, which may be bestowed at 
any moment upon the industrious devotee of this ancient 
lore, or black magic. 1664 H More Auitd. Idolaiiy 11 23 
Ihe Communication of this *Omnipercipjency. Ibid 20 
An ^omnipeicipient Omnipresence, which does hear and see 
what-ever is said or transacted in the World 1678 Cudworth 
Intell Sysi i iv § 18 331 This is the Perfect and genuine 
Son of the first ■*Omniperfect [Gr vavrekeiov\ Being. x6ix 
Donne Panegyrical Verse Coryai's Cmdy '“Omnipragnant 

They hatch all wares for which the buyer cals iBxz 
Coleridge in Rem (1836) I 316 A certain omnt- 
pregnant, nihlU-parturient genius of my acquaintance 1642 
VICARS God in mount (1644) i The omnipotent and *omni- 
prudent great God ofheaven and earth. 18^ Mrs Browning 
Grh Chr Poets 25 The secret of his wonderful fertility and 
*omnirepresentativeneSh x^gjllILo'rriSelfpbrmationl 106 
These *ommsciturient gentry resemble , oneof the monster 
words of Aristophanes. xSox .y/xif Rev 13 June 700/2 The 
subject has since been dealt with by the ^omniscribent Sir 
Thomas Farrer 1821 Blackw Mag, VIII, 356 In short, 
he may be reckoned ‘^omni-scnptive or pangraphic 1851 
J B Hume Undine ^ Viking n lum Poems of eariy years 
xg Mid centre of the UmversCj all feeling, eye and ear 
In ^Omiusentience poised, he lives throughout the total 
sphere Southey Doctor xciii. 111 . X93 Which in its 

^omnisigm^ance may promise anything, and wt pledges 
the writer to nothing 1743 S Boyse Poems m. Thee, great 
omniscient ♦omnispective Power I Thee first and last,— thee 
only, I adore I x8^ Classical Rev Oct 381/1 In this sense 
it [the Infinitive) may be called timeless — *omnitemporal. 
16^6 Blount Glossogry *Oinntiemnty that contains all 
things 185s Bagehot Lit, Study Cowper (1^9) I. 264 A 
vague, literary, '^omnitolerant idleness 1879 Grove Diet 
Music I. §17 The ' ^omnitonic ' system [of FctisJ, whose 
main principle is that harmonic combinations exist by which 
any given sound m.sy be resolved into any key and any 
mode, 1656 Blount Glossogr, * 0 /nnivagant, wandring 
every wbeie, that runs up and down m all places 1891 L 
Merrick Violet Moses III xxiii 200 Vice was onmivagant 
and reigned supreme 1607 J Davies Suvima Totalis 
(1878) 17 Which Sonne is but the Sires Intelligence, 
Making another one *Omnivalence x6oo — Holy Roods 12 
Is Sinne so strong, or so ’’'Omniualent, That by Her pow’r, 
thy pow’r is vanquished ? 1773 J Ross Fratricide 1 236 
(MS ) By ocular proof of that ommvalent power Ibid 11. 
SO Tbe dreadful dungeon of *omnivaIous pains. 1624 
Heywood Cnnenk viir 395 Tiberius Cecsar buildcd that 
chamber, wherem were discovered the ’‘omnivanous shapes 
of beastly and preposteious luxuries, x8s8 O. W. Holmes 
Ani Break/ 1 m 102, £ am *oraniverbivorous by natuie 
and ttaitimg 1884 E A Abbott Flailand u. xvui, *Omni- 
vidence is the atmbute of God alone ax66x Fuller 
Wofihtes 1. (1662) a6 Not to pretend inspection into the 
Book of life, seeing all other books have come under their 
^Omnividencie. x86x Miss Beaufort Egypt Sep, ^ Syr, 
Shrines I. v. 99 The hawk signifying *omnivision, and the 
scarabaeus, chielly typical of creation and of the world 1656 
Blount Glossogry "^Ommvolenij that willeth or desireth all 
things 

OnLAiana (pmniili na). [f L omnis all, omma 
all things + -ANA.] Notes or scraps of infoimation 
about everything, or about all (or very many) 
kinds of things \ ‘ a^m ^ of all kinds. Also alinb, 

1807 W Taylor in Robberds Metth II 185 Now it is only 
m the Athenaeum that 1 get at the oiutneena passing in your 
brain 1824 Southey Lett (1856) III 436, £ should very 
well like to edit Sir T, Browne’s works , and add such 
Omniana notes as my stores may enable me to furnish 
Omnibenevolent, etc, : see Omni-. 
OmziillUS {p ’mnibi's) , sb. and a, [a. F. omnibus 
(<ri82S, in Diet, Acad. 1835), a L. omnibus ‘for 
all *, dative pi. of onims all, m Fr. phrase votture 
omnibus *= voiiure pour touSy ‘vehicle for all*.] 

A. sb, 

1 A four-wheeled public vehicle for carrying 
passengers, with the inside seats extending along 
the sidesj and the entrance at the rear, and with or 
without seats on the roof; usually plying along 
a fixed route, (Colloq shortened to Bus.) 

1829 Shillibeer Mem to Chairman i/Boccrd of Stamps 
3 Apr 5 , 1 am . . engaged in building 2 Vehicles after the man- 
nei of the recently established French OmnzbuSy which when 
completed I purpose startmg on the Paddington road 1829 
Saunders' Newsletiery The new vehicle, called the omnibus, 
commenced running this morning [4 July] fiom Paddington 
to the City. xZ^l^Hist in Ann i?4f.i88/x A barricade was 
formed across the street by one of those long coaches to 
which the Parisians have given the name of Omnibus 1834 


OMNIFAEIOtrS. 

L Ritchie Wand hy Seme 179 notCy A steam omnibus has 
also begun to ply regulaily on the crowded thoroughfaie of 
the City Road 1835 Marryat Olla Podr vi, (Rtldg) 20 
Omnibuses, diligences, or cars, which are attached to the 
steam-tugs x86a B Taylor Home ^ Ahr Ser n viii 
397, 1 was put down at the station, where omnibuses were iii 
waiting 1881 Grant White Eng Within Without iv 
79 The London omnibus, or ’bus as it is universally called. . 
IS in form a mere ugly square box on wheels, 

X831 W Irving in LiAr 4- Lett (1864) II 455 The great 
refoim omnibus [the Reform Bill] moves but slowly 1804 
J, H Overton Efig, Ch igih Cent i3x His [Arnolds] 
scheme of making the Church a soit of theological omnibus 
never took any definite shape 

2 = Omnibus-box , see B 2. 

X848 Thackeray Van Fair vi, Having just arrived from 
the omnibus at the opera. 

3 . Glass-making (See quot.) 
x875 Knight Did, Mech.y Ommbus i {GlasS’inahing ) 
A sheet-iron cover for articles in a leer or annealmg-arch, m 
order to protect them from drafts of air 
4 A man or boy who assists a waiter at an hotel, 
restaurant, etc. 

1B88 Star II Aug 4/5 To pay to what is known in a 
restaurant as an ' omnibus 1 e a lad that clears the tables 
x8gy Daily News xg June s/6 Omnibuses apprentices— 
who wait on the waiters 

5 , attrib and Comb,y as ommlms-cad (Cad 2 3), 
-driving adj , -fashion adv , -riding adj , tiade, 
traffic y wheel , omnibus-man, the driver or con- 
ductor of an omnibus 

1834 Tails Ma^ Feb 41/1 The omnibus trade became too 
flouiishing to be limited to what are called the ‘metropolis 
roads’ 1848 Thackeray Bk, Snobs xhv, A sceptical audi- 
ence of onunbus cads and nursemaids. X865 Dickens Mut, 
Fr, w XVI, Ommbus driving expressions 1868 Less Mid, 
Age 2 The rattle of omnibus wheels running down lo the 
railway station. 1884 Dailp News 19 Sept 5/2 The rail- 
ways must unite the faciluie'j of omnibus traffic with their 
greater speed igoo Ibid X2 Nov 6/6 For the benefit of the 
Ommbusmen’s Supeiannuation Fund 
B. adj, 

L Relating to or serving for numerous distinct 
objects at once; comprising a large number of 
Items or particulars . e g. an ommbus billy clausCy 
order y faculty, 

1857 in Herrig Betirbge XXII 163 Omnibus hills^ bills 
whiLU contain Taws dissimilar in their character and pur- 
poses X884 Western Daily Press 22 Feb. 5/5 The Corpora- 
tion Omnibus Bill has been rejected 2887 Pall Mall G 
15 Aug 2/1 The Revenue Bill which Mr Goschen introduced 
is an omnibus bill of four parts, dealing with Customs, 
Taxes, Stamps, Excise, and Miscellaneous, in twenty-six 
clauses. 1889 Boston (Mass.) yml. 16 Feb 6/4 The mst rue- 
tions moved to the Conference Committee upon the 
ommbus Territorial bill, 1891 Daily News i Oct 5/6 T here 
is what IS called an ‘ omnibus resolution ’ embracing a whole 
programme of reforms jgoo Durham Dioees Gag, Ycb 10 
Ommbus Faculty for 1899 foi the following works. 

2 . Spec, a Ommbus boXy a name given to large 
boxes on the pit tier in some theatres and opera- 
houses, appropnated to a number of subsciibers 
b. Omnibus ti am [after F. tram ommbus (HaU )], 
a railway train stopping at all the stations on the 
route, c In electneal works, applied to a bar, 
wire, etc. thiough which passes the whole of the 
current pioceeding from the source 
1853 H D Wolff Ptci Span Life 50 Some are lured 
for the season hy families, while others are omnibus boxes, 
or let off in ephemeral places 1864 B Lumley Reminisc 
Opera 15 [The sreat * Tamburini Row' at opening of Opei i 
season 1841] Tn e famous omnibus boxes were filled, toward:* 
the conclusion of the oj^ra, with the fashionable allies of 
the coalition. Ihd 16 The whole party of the noble and 
fashionable occupants of the omnibus boxes leaped on the 
stage. The gallant chevaliers of the ‘omnibus wa\ed 
their hats triumphantly and shouted ‘ Victory I x88a 
Serjt Ballantine Exper I 29s He was in the omnibus 
box at the opem. 1893 Marg bYMONDS Doge's Far m 164 
We were advised .. to travel to Padua’ hy the ordinary 
omnibus tram, and let the specials go by 1894 2\mes 17 
Jan. 7/5 A duster was found lying on the terminal which 
was connected with the omnihub bar, and the deceased 
had, It was stated, left the omnibus plug on when it ought 
to have been off. 

Hence O’mnibus {a) To omnibus tly 

to travel by omnibus ; {jf) to place in an omnibus 
1836 Col, Hawker Diary (1893) II iii, I was obliged to 
cab it, ommbus it, and run it the whole morning 1886 
Tinsley's Mag, Sept 227 The other day I was omnibused 
with a bore. 

Ommcausality to Omid-essenc© : see Omni- 
Ommety: see Omneiiy. 

Omnifarious Omnifeo-nos), a [j L omni- 
fart-us (f Omni- il , cf multifarious') + -ous ] 
Of all kinds or forms , exceedingly vaiious, relat 
mg to or dealing Avith all kinds 01 things 
x65j H More Anttd Aih iii xv (17x2) 135 That all the 
Species of things came first out of the Earth, by the omni- 
fanous attempt of the particles of the matter upon one 
another 1678 Cudworth Intell Syst i i. § 25 26 The 
Confused Chaos of Omnifarious Atoms 1708 J Philips 
Cyder 11 209 If Thou omnifarious Dnnks wou'dst brew 
1838-0 HALLAM/fzj^ Lit II II i § 22 A mind capacious of 
omnifaiious erudition 
Hence OmuifaTiotisnesa, 

x8o6 W Taylor in Robberds Mem, II 127 In the nude 
cypberableness of the story and in the ommfariousness of 
the language. 

Omniferous, etc. : see Omni-, 
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Otuuiflc (pinm‘fik)^ a [f. med. or mod, L. 
ommjic-uSj f Omni- + ’Jlcm making ] Making all 
tilings ; all-creating, 

*667 iliLTON P» L VII 217 Silence, yc troubl'd wave.s, and 
thou Deep, peace, Said then th’ Omnific Word 1778 Phil 
Surv* S Jrd 441 Who attribute to climate an omnifick 
influence upon the fine arts 1868 IMilman St, PauVs vt. 
115 The creation of the world by one Omnific God 
Hence Omaii ficness (Bailey vol- 
So Omui'ficent » Omnific 
1862 Mb*; Spcid Last Yrs Jnd 178 Visvuarma, the car- 
penter of the gods, but properly the ommficenty in his haste 
cut his finger 

Omnuorm (p a [ad late L omm- 

form-iSi f. Omni- + forma shape, form see -ponir ] 
Of all forms or shapes ; taking any or every form \ 
exhibiting or comprising every variety of form 
1647 H Mors Song of Soul i i ix, This is that ancient 
Eidos omniform. x6px-^ Norris Praci, Disc, (1711) III 
155 If the Soul be united to this omni-form Essence of God 
1744 Berkeley Sins § sSr The living fire, the living, omni- 
form seminary of the world, and other expressions . occumng 
in the ancient and Platonic philosophy. x888 Harper's Mag, 
Apr, 760 Thou omniform and most mystenous Sea, 

So Omiilfo rmal a, » prec, ; f Omnifo milst 
[’ after cmformistl^ one who assumes all forms or 
fashions, one who conforms to all. 

1683 E Hooker Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div, so To be- 
come all things to all men, with the Doctor of the Gentiles, 
that Omniformist 1839 Bailey Fesius xix. (1848) 2x8 The 
stars Stand clustered into omniformal spheres. 

Omnifontiity (pmnifpjmiti). [f late L. 
omniform-is (see prec,) + -ITT.] The quality of 
being omnifonn ; the being of all forms 
1644 Hardwick in Toler. Disa^fpr, Cottd (1670) 26 We 
have undertaken the establishment of Uniformity, and 
how can that stand with this Omniformitie I understand 
not. 1647 H More Song of Soul iii ii xliv^ The soul By 
her own Centrall omniformity Brings forth in her own self 
when ought doth move her 1701 Norris Ideal World i v 
222 Containing some modal account of the Divine Ideality 
or Omniformity x8x6 Coleridge Lay Serm 346 Sym- 
bolizing the unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
formity of her delegated functions, 

O'mniformness * prec. (Bailey vol II, 17a rt- 
Omnify {g mnifsi), v, [f Omni- + -py.] 
fl. irans. To make every thing of j to account 
as all in all. Obs. 

1622 Ward Sei Christ aU (tSfia) 3 That he might 
magnify or rather, as you see [Col iiL iz] omnify hts Lord 
and Master Christ. 1668 Hovvk Bless. Righteous (1825) 89 
A nullifying of self* and magnifying (I may call it omnify 
of God 

2 To render universal 

x8xo Coleridge in Lit, Rem, (1838I HI 221 Omnify the 
disputed point into a tianscendant, and you may de^the 
opponent to lay hold of it 1896 Chicago Advance 10 Dec. 
839 If, in all ‘ well-to-do ’ circles, the family wish to be omnified, 
to give money to real prisoners of poverty or disease 
tOmniga'tlierum. Obs, Also 5 onme- 
gadnum, 6 omni-gathamm, onmegath.erum , 
Sc 6 ommgatlierome, -rme, 7 Qmmgad(d)rum, 
9 omne-gatlienmi. [f. Omni- + Gather v. + 
-um after L. sbs.] =: Omnium gatherum ; sjiec, in 
Scottish bnrgh records, * a name given to the unin- 
corporated craftsmen of a burgh * (Jam. Suppl 2). 

14,, HoccLKTmmB.M,Addit,MS,s4o62(yi]is EE T. S. 
Introd 30 note) Omnegadnum 1362 Turner Herbal n. 
70b, Dioscorides of whom he [Pliny] hath conueyed so much 
learned stuf mto hys omnigathemm 1379-80 North PJut-< 
aich (1576) 492 Thw [Souldiers] were a rash confused 
multitude of Omnigatherum together, having no reason nor 
patience. 1392 G. Harvey %rd Lett, m Shahs, Allusion 
Bits I. (1874) 131 A Rayler, a beggar, an Omnigatherum, 
a Gay-nothing 1603 Sir C Heydon Jud, Astrol xxi 423 
The rest of his hotch-potch and omnigatherum agamst 
Astrologie 1604 Burgh Records Stirling 17 Dec. C1887) ria 
Thair salbe joyned, yeirlie, to the counsall of this burgh, 
tua of the aid merchand bailleis, and tua of the omm* 
gaddrunii as extraordiner persones of counsall. 1842 Ihtd, 
28 Nov. 184 The toun sail pay yeirlie;^4, the guild brethren 
;^ao, the crafts 20, the maltmeti;^ 10, and the ommgadrum, 
VIZ. the wnchtis, maissones, coupares, litstares, glassm- 
wrichtis, sklaitteris, gairdnens, the soume of ten pundis 
yeirlie x6so Jhid, (1889) 302 The mechanikis and omni- 
cadrum 18x9 W Tennant Papistry Stcrnid (1827) 97 
And tenfeur garr'd them loup pell-mell. In omne-gatherum 
at that bell. 

Omni'generi a, rare'^K [a late L omnigener 
(m Gbss, CyrtU,') of every kind, f Omni- -h genus, 
gener- kind ] next 

x8S7 Nat Mag I 371 Bulwer Lytton who on the whole 
has achieved the omnigener ultimate success 

Omnigenous (pmm'dgrnas), a, [f L. omm- 
gen-us of all kinds (f. omni- all- + gmus kind) H- 
-ous .] Of all kinds. 

1630 B Disccdhmimum 28, I could demonstrate it to he 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous, Omnigenous, 
Pluranimous, 1766 G Canning Anii^Lucreiius iil 212 
Spinoza, known too well to fame, Who dar'd a God omni- 
genous to frame. 18x4 Coleridge Lett,^ to f Kenyon 
(1895) 640 A miraculous combination of erudition, broad, 
deep, and omnigenous 1839 Ttmes 22 Mar 9/5 National 
Museums and universal omnigenous collections and reser- 
voirs of all conceivable things 
Hence Omiil*genou6iLeB8 (Bailey vol. 11 , i 7 ^ 7 )* 
Omnlgerent to Oumiperfeet ; see Omni-. 
Omnipotence (pmnl*pi^&s). [ad. late L. 
ommpotentiai f. ommpotent~eift see -enoe. Cf. F. 
oinmpotence (1527 in Hat2.-Darm.)J The quality 


of being omnipotent ; infinite or unlimited power ; 
almightmess, a. strictly, as an attribute of deity ; 
hence God himself, « the Omnipotent 
1566 Gascoigne Jocasta in. Chorus, Who thinks that 
loue the maker of vs all, Hath not in hym omnipotence 
also To guide and goueme all things heie below? x6oz 
HxussomAnt,^ Aleltiii WkaiSsdl 36 Tossing up A grate- 
full spirit to Omnipotence a63x Hobbes Levtaih, ii xxxi 
i87/;//w^i», The Right of Gods Soveraigntyis derived from 
his Omnipotence 1723 Pope Odyss, i 78 And will Omnipo- 
tence neglect to save The suflenng virtue of the wise and 
brave ? 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 218 Omnipotence is 

simply the power of fulfilling the absolute law of perfection 
as it IS realised 

Id. gen as an attribute of persons or things ; 
hence transf an omnipotent force or agency, 
c 1390 Marlowe 1 52 Oh, what a world of profit and 
delight, Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, Is promis'd to 
the studious artizan I a 1674 Clarendon Reb x §123 

The Omnipotence of an Oramance of Parliament, confirmed 
all that was this way done. i8s8 Byron Ch Har iv xcui, 
Opinion an omnipotence,— whose veil Mantles the earth 
with darkness, until right And wrong are accidents X889 
Daily News 3 Apr 4/8 The omnipotence of Parliament, 
which means its supremacy over the law. 
t Omiirpotency, Obs, [ad late L. 
potenitax see prec. and-ENOi] =eprec. a. strictly, 
as an attnbute of deity. 

c X470 G« Ashby Polity 2x8 God of his omnipotencie 

Hath brought you now forth to our grete comfort. 1555 
Eden Decades 311 To declare his omnipotencie Scwisedome 
1684 T Burnet Th, Earth 11 69 ’Tis a great step to omm- 
potency and 'tis hard to define what miracles, on this side 
creation^ require an infinitepowcr, a 1703 Borkiit OnN 
Matt, XIV 15 All things being equally easy to omnipotency, 

b- generally see prec, b, 

1604 jAS I Counierhl, (Arb) X07 Such is the miraculous 
omnipotencie of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it cures all 
sorts of diseases. 1639 Drumm of Hawth Remo? a Wlcs 
(17x1) 189 It IS answered, that the parliament and general 
assembly have an ommpotency and arbitrary power. 1675 
Brooks Gold Key Vlks, 1867 V, 467 Faith .hath a kind of 
omnipoteni^ in it; it is able to do all things 

Omnipotent (pmurpii^tent), a [a, F. omni" 
potent luLittre), ad L onmipoient’em, 

i Ohim-+potens, -enf-em able, powerful.] 

1 . Strictly said of God (or of a deity) or His 
attributes . Almighty, infinite in power, 

^^3x4 Guy Warw (1887) p. 398 On lesu omnipotent He 
Jjoujt wijj dreri mode CX380 Chaucer Wfds Prol, 423 
As helpe me veiraygod omnipotent. 0x489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aynton i 37 By god omnypotente 1 wolde levei have 
loste my castell, xsafi Tindale Rev xur 6 Sayinge: 
Alleluya, for god omnipotent [Wyclif, alini3ty] hath raigned 
2662 Stillingfe Ong, Sacr, m ji § 1 A production of it 
by the omnipotent Will and Word of God. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe i xv, I told him That he [God] was Omnipotent, 
could do every Thing for us 1870 Bryant Ilrad I ii 53 
Whether the word of Jove omnipotent Be false or true. 

2 . gen All-powerful; having full or absolute 
power or authonty, having unlnnited or very 
great power, force, or influence, exceedingly 
strong or mighty. 

1398 Shaks Merry W v,v 8 0 omnipotent Loue, how 
nere the God drew to the complexion of a Goose 1773 
Burke Lett,, to Dk Richmond (1844) II 75 The tones and 
courtiers are powerful there, but not omnipotent, 1822 
Scott Nigel vC The Duke of Buckingham, the omnipotent 
favourite both of the King and the Prince of Wales 1879 
Froude Caesar vui 79 The Senate was thus made omni- 
potent and irresponsible. 

b. humorously Capable of anythmg ; un- 
paralleled, utter, arrant; huge, 'mighty*, (Cf. 
Almighty 2 1 .) 

X396 Shaks i Hen IV, 1. 11. 121 This is the most omni- 
potent Villaine, that euer cryed, Stand, to a true man X595 
Nashe Have with you Wks (Grosart) III 51 Farre more 
boystrous and cumbersome than a pair of Swissers omni- 
potent galeaze breeches. 

8 absoL or as sb. An omnipotent being ; spec 
(with ike) the Almighty, God. 

x6oi Dolman La Prmtaud Fr. Acad, (1618) III 630 In 
such sort as it pleaseth the Omnipotent to make them 
worthy. 1667 Milton P Z. 1. 49 Who durst defie th" Omni- 
potent to Arms x8a9 J. Miller StiyCs Leaves 1 , 288 What 
can an Omnipotent find m the possession of his power, an 
Omniscient m the possession 01 his wisdom, but that love 
[etc.]? xt^G M.-KscEDnnOdes Fr, Hist 62 The open mind, 
The Omnipotent's prime gift. 

Hence t Omnipoteatness = Omnipotence 

1727 Bailey vol, II. 

t Omnipote ntiary, « Obs rare'^^ [f L. 
ommpotentta Omnipotence + -aey.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or involving omnipotence ; omnipotent. 

X659 D Pell Iinpr, Sea 521 That the cessation of 
Tempests, is by, through,^ and from an .. uncon troulable 
omnipotentiary power that is in God. 
Omni'poteiitly,/?^®. [f. Omnipotent -h-ly 2.] 
In an omnipotent manner, with almighty or un- 
limited power ; almightily. 

atUt Bp Mountagu Acts d* Mon. {1642) 4x0 Another 
impious heresie of Fatall Necessity, over and upon all 
things, which do omnipotently come to passe, a 17x1 Ken 
Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL 294 Fools, who from God 
omnipotence detract, Think atoms can omnipotently act. 
1819 Blacktv Mag IV. 396 It is perhaps on persons such as 
I that nature most omnipotently worK 

OlttnipreseiiC6(0nniipre2ens). [f asnext. see 
-BNOB.] The fact or quality of being omnipresent, 
a strictly, as an attribute of God, etc. , see Omni- 
FBE 6 ENT a. 


160X Beacon & Walker Spirtis d* Dfvels 89 An omni* 
presence, or .an incorporeity, is truely m God 1677 Gals 
Crt Gentiles iv 288 Next to God's Fternitje follows bts 
Immensjtie or Omnipresence, which denotes his presence in 
althings and al spaces 1723 Watts Logic n iv § 2 Questions 
which may be raised about his own Divine Essence or Sub 
stance, his Immensity or Omnipresence 1883 L Abbott 
in Chr World Puiptt XXVIII tyg Most Christians do 
not believe m the omnipresence of God , they only believe 
in His ubiquity. 

b. generally : see Omniphesent b 

a 1822 Shelley Trt Life^i^ The bright omnipresence Of 
morning through the onent cavern flowed 1863 Geo Euot 
Romola i ix, The omnipresence of casualties threatened 
all projects with futility 1899 JVestm Gas 9 Aug 3/2 The 
most vivid impression to which the foretgner is subjected 
[m England] is .that of the omnipresence of advertising, 

tOmnipre^sency. Obs, [f. med. Sebol L 
onimpraesentm (Du Cange), f, ommpreesent-emx 
see next and -enot.] = prec 
*647 H More Song (fSoul Notes 156/2 If we forsake this 
appr^ension of the omnipresency of Ahad, God and all 
things else will prove mere bodies 1664 — A ntid Idolatry 
viL 84 That they [images of the saints] have at least a 
terrestnall Omnipie'tenw, which no invisible Power, has 
but onely God x68z Sir T, Browne Chr Mor iii, § 9 
Delight to be alone and single with omnipresency 

Omnipresent (pmnijpre zeut); a [f. med. 
Schol. Ij.ommprasent-em (Du Cange), f OMNi--h 
preesenUem Present.] Present at the same tune 
in all places; everywhere present, a inthestnet 
or absolute sense ; chiefly said of the Deity. 

x6xo WiLLET ffexapla Dan 237 It is proper to the diuiue 
nature to be infinite, omnipotent, omnipresent, & vjti Ken 
CUnsicphtlPost Wks 1721 1 . 426 Thou while below wer't 
> et on high, By Omnipresent Deity. X794 Coleridge Reltg 
Musings los There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnifia X885 L Abbot'^ in Chr, World Pulpit XXVIH 
179 God IS not ubiquitous, but omnipresent, and never 
through all eternity can you and I be nearer to Him than 
we are at this moment 

b. In more general or weakened sense, 
dxyxx Ken Hymnanwn Poet Wks. 1721 II 40 A Spirit 
in our Bulk resides, Which all our Force corporeal guides; 
There omnipresent reigns. x866 Geo Eliot F Holt xxxi, 
It was a maxim which he repeated after the great Putty, 
that a capable agent makes himself omnipresent. 

Baicer Nile Tnbui, xoc, (1872)334 The bird is omnipresent. 

Hence Omnlpxesentiiess « Omnifbesencb. 

17W Bailey vol II, 

+ Omaiprese'ntial, a* Obs, rare^\ [f med, 
L. omnipraesesitia (see above) + -al ] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or involving omnipresence 
a x7x6 South Serm (1744) Yll l 22 But his omnipresential 
filling all things being an inseparable property of his divine 
nature, always agreed to him. 

Omuipre'Bentlyi ach, [f Omnipbesent + 
-LY^] In an omnipresent manner; so as to be 
everywhere present 

X701 Norris Ideal World 1 iii 137 He exists every way 
mfinitely, and therefore both eternallyand omntpresently. 
1863 A. B Grosart Small Sms 30 No principle inter- 
penetrates the woid of God more omnipresently than this 

Oiiiniprevale2it(pmzuipre valent), IZ. [LOhni- 
•i* Prevalent, after L. type ^omniprsevalmt-evi,'\ 

1 . All-prevailing, having all power or influence 

ocx66x Fuller Worthies^ Snrrev (1840) HI axo Bmng 

chaplain to the earl of Dunbar, then omni-prevalent with 
King James. 

2 . Prevailing everywhere ; universally prevalent, 
011849 Pan Longfellow's Ballads Wk& 1864 III 367 The 

combination of the two omnx-prevalent ideas 188a Coubs 
Biogen (1884) 35 Some form of worship is omniprevalent. 

Oniniprudeiit, etc. • see Omni-, 

+ Omnire'geucy . Obs [f. Omni- + Regency ] 
All-mlmg condition ; universal rule. 

x6i6 Bulloicar Eng Expos, Omtmegetteie, the hauing 
all authontie in ones owne hands 01662 Heylin Land 
(x668) 156 He could not govern there with such an absolute 
Omni-regency, as he had done zn the Families of private 
Gentlemen, o 1670 Hacket Wtllia^nsi (1602} 28 The 
omni regency of Divine Providence is the tree of Life in the 
midst of the garden of the world, 
t OmiH'sciaa. Obs, nonce-wd, [f L. omnisci- 
us (see Omnisoioub) + -an.] One who professes 
to know everything. 

1393 G, Harvey Super 188 [He] would be thought 

to ,, know all thinges, like larchas, . and Salomon, the 
archpatrons of our new Omniscians. 

Omniscience (pmmjens, -lens), [ad. med. 
Schol L otnmsctentia (Du Cange), f, Omni- + 
scientia knowledge ; see -enoe. Cf mod.F. onmi^ 
science (1762 in Diet, Aead,),^ The quality of 
being omniscient a. Strictly . Infinite knowledge ; 
hence transf. the omniscient Being, the Deity. 

x6ia T Taylor Comm, Titus 1 9 His omniscience . 
searcheth the heart, discouereth the thoughts. 2646 Sir T 
Browne Pseud Ep 28a 'Tts a professed and autheniidc 
obscurity, unknown to all but to the omniscience of the 
Almighty 17x2 Addison Spect No. 3x5 F4 The Survey of 
thev^ole Creauon .is a Prospect worthy of Omniscience. 
1836 Hor Smith Tin Trump. (1876) ajz To assist Omvi- 
science with his Counsels, and lend a hdping hand to 
Omnipotence. 

b. Hypeibolically • Universal knowledge. 
a 1843 Syd SMiTHinI.Todhunter William Whev/elHt8y6) 

I XXI, 410 [Said of Whewell] ‘ Science is his forte, and omni. 
sciefice IS his foible 1832 Thackeray Esmond it xiii, 

A foible of Mr Holt's . . was omniscience x8gx T R. Louns- 
BURY Stud, Chatecer II. v, X79 Men at that time thought 
nothing of making a specialty of omniscience 



OMW'ISCIEIfl’Cy. 

+ 0mili*scieiicy. Obs, [f. as prec , or from 
next + -E^c\.] « prec 

x54o Fcller yoscpJis Cotti (3S67) 62 Godt in the oinnisci> 
ency of His uisdom, surveyed the latitude all occurences 
i 58 r GLANviLL*Wr/jrtfww«^ii ( 172 ^) 4^4 That Intdlectud 
Omnisciency, which contains all the Natures imd Ideas of 
things. 1734 E Ekskisc Strw "Wks. 1871 IX. 253 
eternity and omniaciency are as much in mm as in mj-seir 
Omniscient (^mni Jent, -lent), a [ad mod. L 
omji2sn£fis, substituted for med L omm^ 

scms (OiiKiscious) under the influence of omm- 
scteniia (see prec ), the substituted element being 
L pr. pple ‘knowing*. Grotms 

De Ver, Rel Chr. uses both onmiscitis and 07 nm- 
sctens. So F. onmiscimt (i737 Hatz.-Darm ).] 
1. Knovvmg all things, all-knowing, infinite in 
knowledge, a Stnctly : esp of God 
1604 R Cawdrev Ta5leAiphiOmm‘Seiettf,lM>mns all 
things, c idis Bacov Adtf, io l^tUUrs Wks 1879 I 510 By 
no means trust to >our own judgement alone, for no^n 
is omniscient* 1700 Dryden Pedanwn ^ Afc» iii 1054 Thib 
law the Omniscient Power was pleased to give, That eserj 
kind should by succession live. 17B1 Cower 7 227 
With averted eyes the omniscient Judge Scorns the base 
hireling 1857 H* Millto Test Rocks iv. is 4 Inspuratton 
does not make men omniscient* 

b. Hyperbohcally: Having universal or veiy 
extensive knowledge. 

X79X Boswell Johnson s Apr. an* 1776 A |[entleman 
. from his evtraordmary stores of knowledge, stiled orani* 
scient. 1871 L. Stephen Fltty^r Evr (1894) % 251 , 1 was 
roused by a very pleasant meeting with the most omniscient 
of mountmneers. 

2 * absol, or as sh. An omniscient being or per- 
son : (with ihe)^ the Deity, God 

1794 Coleridge Destiny (^Nations iv, Those bhud omni- 
sclents 1856 R* A Vaughan Mystics (i860) II 232 This 
divine order, which the Omniscient hath established and 
maintains. 

Hence Omnlscieiitiiess = Omniscience. 

May Bailey vol II, 

Omuraciently, adv [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] in 
an omniscient manner ; with universal knowledge 
1856 Webster, by omniscience. 1889 Univ, 

Rev Mar* 362 Both are ommsciently silly 

t OmurSciouSi O, Ohs, [f med Schol L. 
oiimtsct-us all-knowmg (f Omni- + sct-re to know : 
cf, L. iiescitts, tstscius^ etc ) + -ODS ] « Omniscient, 
2588 T. Harvey Disc, Probl, 84 School emen may phan- 
tasticTUy dreame . of diuers putatiue wisemen, euen m 
that omniscious, and omnisufhcient veine 1628 £f. Hall 
Old Relig, 139 It is an Omnipiesent and Omniscious God 
with whom wee deale. 1728 Foxtom tr Sttmefs Re sum 
Mosaic Croat, m Earbery tr Burnet s Si Dead 47 0 mm- 
scious Providence, knowing all these things, accommodates 
itself to the vanous Orders of humane Things. 
OmmsGitorient to Omuispective: see 
Omni-, 

fOmnist (^mnist). itonce-wd [irreg f L 
07nms all + -1ST.] (See qnot.) 

1839 Bailey Festvs viii. (1848) 98 , 1 am an omnist, and 
believe in aU Rel^ions. ^ 

t Omnisum cience. Obs. rare~^K [f, as next 
+ -ENOE.] = next 

1660 Stanley HtsU Pktlos, ix (1701) 383/2 PatnarceiOi 
omni-sulhcience, endued with parts suihcient for totality 

t Omnisufii cieucy. Obs rare, [f. as next 
+ -enoy.] The quality of being * omnisufficient* , 
all-sufficiency. 

*577 Tulke Cenfut , Pnrg, 97 Wilt thou neuer acknowledge 
the omnisufficiency of the benefite of mans ledemption % 
the soone of God? i&a Dovne Serm, xvi 156 To find an 
Omnisufficiency in ourselves is an Intrusion, an Usurpation 
upon God, [1875 Lowell Among my Bks Ser. ii 142 
Amid the pedantic farrago of his Q. Harvey’s] omiu-suni- 
ciency (to borrow one of his own words) we come suddenly 
upon passages whose punty of diction lemmds us of 
Landor ] 

t OmuistlfELxieiLt, a Obs, or rme. [ad. 
med. or inod,L, type *07mns7iffiae7tt-e77i all-suffic- 
mg, f Omni- + suffictent-evh^ pr pple of sujffk^re 
to SUPEICE.] All-sufficient, all-snfficmg 
*543 Becon Nffvo Fear's Gi/t in Early IFks (1843) 342 
1 ake me alone for thy omnisumcient Saviour x6oi W* Parry 
Trav Sir A, SJmley (1863) *7 The truth thereof . is a 
warrant omnisufficient for the leport* ^1625 Boys Wls, 
(1630) 586 His passion was an Omnisufficient sacrifice for 
the sinnes of the whole woild a xdyo Racket A bp, WtlUants 
1 (1693) 103 These Staffs princes must lean upon, being 
such hlasteisas are neither omni-sufficient, nor independent 
Omnitemporal to Omnitonie see Omni-, 
Omnitnde (pmmtir/d) rare [f. Omni- + 
-TUBE, after L type ^07)i7ittudo^ The fact of 
being all, ‘allness*, universality, ‘the alH, the 
whole, the total sum. 

1839 B yiley Fesius xxvm (1848) rm Holding m ilself the 
omnitnde of Being c 1840 Sir W Hamilton Logic App 
(i86d) II 281 Some^ though always in a certain degree in- 
definite, IS definite so far as It excludes omnitnde x^6 
Scotsman 25 June 6/2 He spoke witli accuracy, authonty, 
and omnitude of knowledge 

Omnium (p mamm). [a L 077mtui}i ‘ of all 
(things, sorts, etc,) genitive pi of 07)mts all. In 
sense i, also, 07}iinui7t gathenm, which may have 
been the original appellation.] 

1, Stock Exch, The aggregate amount (at market 
price) of the parcels of different stocks and other 
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considerations, formerly offered by Government, in 
raising a loan, for each unit of capital (i.e eveiy 
hundred pounds) subscnbed. 

‘ The subscnbers to the Loan are entitled not only to 
hold their share in the capital [the funded loan], but to an 
annuity foi ten years, and to the nght of receiving a cei tom 
number of Lottery tickets on advantageous terms. They 
may sell their capital to one person, their annuity to a second, 
and their nght to the tickets to a third. The value of all 
these interests together is called Omsaum and, in order to 
obtain a ready subscription, it ought to amount to 102/. or 
upwards, on xoof of capital. This diffeience is called the 
to the subscribers’ {Encycl Bnt {vj^i)s.v Fund^ 
1760 CoLM AN Polly Honeyconui 11, T he Omniums, eh, Miss ’ 
I like the Omniums, and don’t caie how large a premium 
I give for them 1770 C. Tenner Placid Man ii. vi, Her 
head was as full with wealth, scrip, omnium, consols, and 
lord-mayors shews 1775 T Mortimer Ev, man kts own 
Broker xti Omnium is the whole subscription undivided, and 
IS known in the Alley by the name of Omnium Gatherum, 
a cant phrase for, all together 1785 J Adams Wks (1853) 
VIII. 117 (Stanf.) The English omnium which at first was 
sold for eight or ten per cent profit, fell to one and a half 
x8xo Gbellier Hist Nat Debt 39a The Omnium of this loan 
was at first at apiemium of ajj^r cent but soon fell to 
a discount. 18x9 T. Mortimer Cen Comm, Diet (ed 2), 
Omnium, a term used among the Stock Jobbers to express 
all the articles included in the Conti act between Govern- 
ment and the original subscnbers to a loan, which of late 
sears has consisted generally of different proportions of 
three, and four per cent. Stock with a certain quantity of 
terminable annuities 1832-52 M«Colloch Comm Diet 
s. V , In the loan of 36,000,000/. contracted for m June, 18x5, 
the omnium consisted of 130/ 3 per cent reduced annuities, 
44/ 3 per cent consols, and 10/ 4 per cent, annuities, for 
each 100/ subscnbed. Rules Stock ExcIuvaC Fenii 

Eng ^ For Fu7tds (1883) 120 The settling-day in English 
omnium and scrip shall be two days prior to the respective 
days of payment of each of the several instalments, 

b Colloquially applied to other combined 
stocks the constituents of which aie capable of 
being dealt with separately 
Thus ‘The London Extension Stock’ issued in July, 1894, 
by the Manchester. Sheffield, and Lincolnshiie Railway, 
which could be divided into ordinary and prefeience stock, 
and gave a right to Pebehture Stock on certain terms, was 
known on the Stock Exchange as ‘ Sheffield Omnium’, 

2. (with allusion to prec.) The whole sum of 
what one values or is interested in , one*s ‘ all ’. 

X766 CoLMAN Clandesiine Marriage iv iii, *Tis my only 
wish at present, my omnium, as I may call it 18x8 Scott 
Roh Roy xxii, You, that was your father’s sum-total— his 
omnium— you that might have been the first man in the first 
house in the first aty 

3 Appbed to a large wagon (? carrying the 
whole of a person*s possessions). 

1836 A, F C7ARDINCR Zoolu Country 324 Still on the cum 
brous omnium moves. By twdve or fourteen oxen towfid 

4. ‘A piece of furniture with open shelves for 
receiving ornamental articles, etc.* {Cent, Diet,) 
Q mnmiKt gathenun (p*muii;>m g 8 e*t^ 3 r:nm). 
cotto^. Also hyphened , and 6 ommxun githerum, 
7 getlieriun. Cf, Omnigatherum, [f. L, of7i- 
mtwi (see prec.) + gatheruni^ a mock- Latin form 
fiom Gather v, quasi ‘ a gathermg*.] 

1 A gathering of all sorts; a miscellaneous 
assembl^e, collection, or mixtuie (of persons or 
things) ; a confused medley. 

1530 OaoKE Let io Cranmer (MS Cott Vit B xiii 123 b) 
Certayne subscriptions unto the kynge, wheroff sauff ij, 
there vs none woithe a botton, but be omnium gatherum. 
1600 W. Watson Decoxordon (160a) 43 [The Jesuits] haue 
made leligion .. a very hotch potch of omnium githerom 
1608 Middleton Fam, Love v iiL A rout ot omnium 
gathermns assembled by the title of the Family of Love. 
1683 Tryon Way io Health S43 The Apothecary had 
muster'd up his several Slops and compleated the Composi- 
tion of Ommumgatherum. 1776 J i&AMS in Fean, Lett 
(1876) 214 My letters to you are an odd mixture They 
would appear to a stranger like the dish which is sometimes 
called omntwn gatherum, X830 Galt Lawrie T ni vu, 
(1849) X07 Such an omnium gatherum as the inhabitants of 
a new settlement 1863 Kingsley Water Bab, iii 126 Odds 
and ends, and omnium gatherums, and this, that, and the 
other, enough to fill nine museums. 

f b. as adv. In a confused medley, promiscu- 
ously Obs 

^ 1648 Mete, Acad, No, i 4 Being com&ommuTft gatherum 
into the Convocation-house 2650 A B. Mutat, Foleino 28 
Whither we ganged as drunkenly leehng as the Ship, om- 
nium getherum, all together 

1 2 A kind of dance m vogue in the 17 th c. Obs 
ax6 ^ Bkome He^oAcad, v Wks 1873 II. rxo Sin Play 
then Les tons ensembles Neh, That’s the French name 
on't Uncle, ’tis m Dutch call’d All-to-Mall, and I call it m 
English, Omnium Gathemm, ’tis the daintiest daunce 
<21654 bELDEN Tailed (Arb)62 Theie has been nothing 
but Fi each-more and the Cushion Dance, omnium gatherum, 
tolly, polly, hoite come toite 

to « Omnium I. 

*775 fsee Omnium i J 1793 W Roberts Looker-on. No. 54 
(*794) With the omniuin-gatherums,sciips, discounts, 
etc., It appeared that the funds and credit of virtue were 
gradually lising. 

Omnivagant to Omnivolent . see Omni-. 
Omnivorous (pmni’voras), a, [f, L. otnmvor- 
us (f Omni- + -vorus devouring) + •ous. Cf F. 
otnmvore (Buffon i 8 th c.).] All-devounng. 

1. lit That devours or feeds on all kinds of 
food. (Opposed to carnivorous, herhvot'ous, etc.) 

*656 Blount Glossogr,, Omnivorous, that devours and 
eats all kind of things. xSxp W. Lawrence Physiol, (1848) 
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143 In a similar way we conclude man to be naturally 
omnivorous. 1867 F. Francis Angling 1 (18B0) 40 The 
Chub IS rather an omnivorous fish, x88i Romanes in 
Nature No 624. 554 Woims are omnivotous, dragging 
pieces of meat as well as leaves into then bunows for the 
puipose of eating them, 

2 fig (Cf senses of Devour v ) 

X79X Burke Lei to Member Nat Assembly Wks VI 32 
He has not obseived on the natuie of vanity, who does not 
know that it is omnivorous , that it has no choice in its food 
1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) *^3 An omnivorous 
appetite for everything strange and rare 1877 ‘ H A Page * 
De Qmncey I. ix x86 Hamilton, darkly metaphysical, om- 
nivorous of books 

bo various nonce-words • Omnivora'city [f late 
L OTjmivordx (Eugeniiis7thc.)],Ommvoro*sity [f. 
Omnivorous: see-osiTT],oinnivorousness; Omni*- 
vorant a [L, vordnt-em devouring], all-devouring, 
omnivorous; 0 Kiiiivore[a. F., cf carnivore, 
an omnivorous animal or person. 

X889 Spectator 14 Dec 8s6 But foi the ostiich-like ‘’'omni- 
voracity of the wealthy collecto]^ the Liteiary Stock Ex- 
change might any day be convulsed with an ubiquitously 
resonant smash 185* C W. PltosiciNs] Tal^ 65 Every- 
where ‘The Fly’ was omnipotent and ’^omni vorant x8go 
Even. Post 8 Feb , Some of the interrogated weie vege- 
tal lans, and some *omnivores 1896 Jessopp Frtvola vui 
143 With the *omnivoiosity (what a beautiful word 1 ) of 
youth I eagerly devoured them. 

O -mTii 'Ynyrmglyj adv [f OMNIVOROUS + -LY 2,] 

In an omnivorous manner {ht and fg,) 

1852 Fraser's Mag, XLV. 644 A fish so oninivorously 
disposed 1883 Froude Short Stud, IV ii ill 197 New- 
man bad read omnivoiously 

Omuivorousziess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being omnivorous {ht and fg^, 

1727 m Bailey vol II a 1861 Mrs, Browning Lett R, II, 
Home (1877) 11 Ivii 151 Do J boast of my ommvorousness 
of reading? 1884 Times 30 Dec 7 The omnivorousness of 
children IS balanced . by powers of digestion which seem 
little short of miiaculous. 

Omo-, obs. eironeous form of Homo-. 
Omo-liyoid (dunnJilisroid), a (sb.) AnaU [f. 
Gr. &fios shouldei + Hyoid,] Relating to, or con- 
necting, the shoulder and the hyoid bone : applied 
to a long slender digastnc muscle which arises 
from the upper border of the shouldei -blade and 
passes obliquely along the side and front of the 
neck to the lower border of the hyoid bone. Also 
as sb, the omohyoid muscle. 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat xi6 Detach the process of fascia 
from the omo-hyoid muscle, 1876 Cli/t, Sec, Tram, IX. 
121 Ligature of left common caiotid, above the omo hyoid. 
So Omoliyoi dean, Omohyoi deons adjs = pi ec. 
185s Holden Hum Osteal, (1878) 144 Behind the notch w 
the origin of the ‘ omo-hyoideous ' muscle. 1857 Maync 
Expos Lex , Omohyoidean 
Oinoao -5 erron foirn ofHoMoio-, Hom(eo- 
11 Omopliagia (b^mofei dgia), [mod L , a Gr. 
ttfpocfmyla, f. dtpSs raw + ~(payia eating.] The 
eating of raw food, esp. raw flesh. So Omophagio 
(bamofse dgik), OmophagouB (omFfagas) [f Gr. 
dipo^dy-os + -iq, -ous], eating, or characterized by 
the eatmg of, raw flesh; Omophaglst (omp'- 
Mgist), an eater ot raw flesh, 

X706 Phillips, *Om<^hagia (Gr.) .a Feast of Bacchus, in 
which the mad Guests eat Goats alive, tearing their Entrails 
with their Teeth. 1869 Baring-Gould Ong Relig Belif 
I 407 These bloody ^Omophagic feasts wei e celebrated every 
three years. X884 PcUl Mall Gaz 13 Dec. s She cut from 
the victim's palm a piece of fiesh and ate it raw— a literal 
*omophagist. 1857 Mayne EApos Lex,, Omophagus, living 
on raw food* ^omophagous. 1882 CornJt Mag Nov 569 
That redoubtable friend of Mr. Freeman the omophagous 
Teutonic colonist. 

Omopliore (ffu'mdfooo:). rare-^K [ad. Gr 
tbpo<p6pos one who bears on the shoulders, f. Sjpos 
shoulder + -<^( 5 /) 0 ff bearing.] (See quot ) 
xSyiTylorPww Cult I 329 The woild-beanng elephants 
of the Hind us,., the gigantic Omophore of the Manichaean 
cosmology, are all creatures who carry the earth on their 
backs or heads 

II Omophorion (^mufoaTipn). Gr, Clu [Gr 
dfpo<p6piov ‘ a woman’s tippet covermg the shoulders* 
(Liddell and Scott), also eccl. in sense below (see 
O7nophorvu7n m Du Cange) , cf piec.] A vest- 
ment resembling the pallium of the Latm church, 
worn by patnarchs and bishops. 

1868 Marriott Vest Chr 237 The Omophonon, worn (as 
matter of privilege) by Patnarchs and Metropolitans in the 
East, and, out of usage rather than theoretical light by 
almost all Bishops 1888 1 W. Allies Holy See 144 He 
caused his archdeacon first to remove his omophorion, and 
aroeared in the garb of a simple priest, 

Omoplate Also 9 -plat (-ploet). 

[ad Gr, ai/xonAdTj;, f S;io-y shoulder + irAdr^ broad 
surface, blade.] The shouldei-blade, scapula, 

1597 A M tr GuillememCs Fr Ckiturg 54/1 The bullet 
..remayning m the infenore angle of the foresayed Omo- 
plate 1653 URQUHART^o^tf/atwi xxviijHe shook asunder 
their oniopiates or shoulder-blade 1833 Mantell Geol S 
E Eng 320 The omoplate or scapula is not unlike the cora- 
coid x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk v, 118 There is an ailing 
in this omoplat May clip my speech all too abruptly short, 

Omoplatoscopy m^plsetp skopi). [ad Gr 
di/xoTTAaroo'Moir/a (Psellus), f. ch/xoirXdr?; (see prec.) 
^-atcoiria looking see -soopy ] (See quots.) 

1871 Tylor Print Cult I 1x2 Divinahon by a shoulder- 
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blade, technically called Scapulimancy or omoplatoscopy 
1892 Syd, Soc Lex , Omoplatoscopy ^ the name given to a 
mode of divination formerly practised by some tubes of 
American Indians, founded on the dhection of the cracks 
which appeared on a blade-bone when placed on a fire 

Omostegite (oumf> strd^ait). Amt. [f Gr 
S/io-s shoulder + crkyt} covering, roof + -ite 1 3.] 
The posteuor part of the carapace, covering the 
thorax, in certain crustaceans, opp to cephaJostegite 
1870 Rollbston Amni, Life 91 1877 Huxlev Anai Itco. 
Amm VI 083 The carapace presents a posterior division 
(oraostegite), obviously developed from the anteiior thoraac 
somites. 

(1 Omostemum ini;m) Comp Anat 

[f. Gr- S;to-s shoulder + mod.L stemum^ Gr arkp^ 
vov breast ] A cartilage, or an ossification of such 
cartilage at the anterior extremity of the sternum. 

It IS probably always denved from the ventral ends of the 
coracoids, and is called by Gegenbaur Epicoracoid The 
name has often been applied to the membrane bone over- 
lying the front end of the sternum, and more properly called 
eptsiemwn or inierclavicle 

1868 W K Parker Moitogmph Sirutiure Shotdder^ 
Girdle (Ray Soc.) 80 The pras coracoid bar is larger than 
the coracoid, and the ‘ omostemum ' and true stenium have 
not yet made their appearance / 3 id 8x In front of the 
bony bar a small hillock of soft new cartilage is seen ; 
this 15 the first rudiment of the ‘ omostemum * 1873 Mivart 
JS/em. Anai iv x6i The omostemum becomes amongst 
Mammals veiy conspicuous in ceitaiii Shrews and Mice 
1892 Syd, Soc Lev , Omostermtm, the interarticulai fibio- 
cartilage of the sterno-clavicular articulation. 

Hence Omoste*nial pertaining to the omo- 
sternum 

Omotliyroid (^“nwjjawroid). Anat. Also 
thyreoid, [f. Gr. Sfio-j shoulder + Thyroid ] A 
slip of muscle, of exceptional occurrence, connect- 
ing the omo-hyoid muscle with the thyroid cartilage 
-d^zSyd Soc a variety of the omohyoid 

muscle when it has an attachment to the mfenor cornu of 
the thyreoid cartilage 

tOmpliacilie Crmfasm), rt (j^.) Ohs. [f Gr. 
6p.(l>dKiv~os made of unupe grapes, olives, or the 
like, f. ofupa^ unripe (grape, berry) ; see -INB 2 ] 

1 . In oil omp/iaam, an oily liquid expressed fiom 
unnpe olives. Also as sd = oil omphacine. 

[c 1400 Lanfrands Ctmig 137 Maad of grapis of ol3rae 
trees hat ben not ripe is clepid oile enfancinum {MS B 
Omfacinum) ] 1548 tr Papins Cone Apoth in Recoide 
Unn P/tystc^ (16 ^i) 216 By Olive*?, of which oile omphocine 
IS made, we understand the wild boyled in oyle 1620 
VcNNER Via Recia vi loo The Oyle that is made of the 
vniipe Oliues, which is called Ojde Omphacine le not fco 
grosse and fatty 171a tr Pomet'sHist Drugs\ i57Heieof 
IS made Oil of Roses, Omphacine, and Oil of Quinces. 

2 Unnpe ra^ e 

1631 Biggs ITevo Disp p 168 Omphacine grapes 
Omphacite ((S-'miassil). Mtn. [ad. mod.Ger 
oiiiphaziti^^raex, 1812), f. Gr, oyupa^ (see prec ) + 
-ITE I.] A leek-green mmeral, allied to pyroxene. 

1828-32 Webster cites XIre x868 Dana Mm (ed 5} 223 
Omphacite occurs near Hof in Baireut, Bivana. 1879 
B.mixxStud 263 The eklogite from Eppenreuth 

contains about 70 per cent of omphacite and as of garnet 
II Ompha*coniel, rare^^ [L,,ad Gr opupatch- 
li€\i (Dioscorides), f. (see above) + piKi 

honey] A drink made of the juice of unnpe 
grapes mixed with honey. 

1873 in Pallad on Hitsh ix 197 (E E T S ) 178 EdtioPs 
maig. notOy To make omphacomel {text honyonfake]. 
Omphalio Q^mfje hk), a. rare [f Gr. bpipaX- 
<Js navel, boss, + -la . cf Gr. dft^aXiKoi having a 
boss ] Of or belonging to the navel ; umbilical. 

i8q8 Paterson Omg Hindu Rehg m Asiat Res VIII 52 
The Argha is a vessel of copper .in the centre of it is an 
oval rising embossed, and by this the Vaishnavas asseit, w 
meant the navel of Vishnu The Saivas, however, insist, 
that this Omphalic rising is meant as the emblem of the 
Lmg i8s7 m Mavne Expos Lex 
Oiuphalism mializ’m) rare~“\ [f as prec. 
f -ISM ] Centralization in government. 

1868 Dilke Greater Brit I i ix 104 The success of this 
omphahsm,this government fiom the centie, will be brought 
about [etc ] 

Omphalo- (pmfllo), before a vowel omphal-, 
combining form of Gr hpi^x 6 s navel, boss, hub. 
Omphalectomy [Gr kKToj 4 a cutting out], ex- 
cision of Ibe navel. O'mphalooe le (-sfl) [Gr. 
HrjXr^ tumour, hernia], umbilical hernia O^mphalo- 
mancy [Gr. naprm divination], divination, by 
the number of knots on the umbilical cord at birth, 
of the number of future children of the mother. 

O mphaio-mesaira'lc (erron -meseraio) a [Me- 
SABAio] = Omphalo-mesentbrio (Mivart, 1872). 

0 mphalopsyohic (-pssi kik) 0 mphalo'psy- 
ohite [Gr soul], one of a sect of quietists 
who practised gazing at the navel as a means of 
inducing hypnotic reverie f Omphalo *pter [Gr 
irm-qp one who looks or spies], a double-convex 
lens {obs. rtzre—“), so f Omphalo'ptic [Optic] 
sb ss piec ; a., ofthefoim or structure of a double- 
convex lens OmphBlo*tomy [Gr. -ro/uo cuttmg] , 
the operation of dividing the umbilical cord. 

1892 Syd Soc Lex., ^Omphalectomy, excision of the 
umbilicus *894 Brit. Med Jrnl Epit 3 Feb 18/r. 170® 
Phillips, Omphalocele y or Hermctr Umbilicalis xff 3 o -9 
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Todd Cycl Anai II 710/1 Affected with omphalocele 
1652 Gauu: Magasirtwi.iSs ^Omphelomoncy, [divining] by 
the navell 1892 Syd Soc Lex. X892 19M Cent Jan 24 
1 he *Omphalopsj chics, with whom hypnotic revene is 
obtained by steadily gazing at the umbilicus 1882 ‘ Basil ’ 
Lffoe the Debt xlui, Bob has become an ^Omphalops^ ch> te 
Uhose thrice accursed cartoons had brought on Stomach on 
thei^irain vjzq-e^x Chimbcrs Cjc/, *Omphaloptery or 
*Omp 7 i(doptiCy in optics, a glass that is convex on both 
sides, popularly called a convex lens xZtg H Busk Dessert 
457 The omphaloptic stud. X828-32 Webster, ‘'Omphalo- 
tomy 1857 m Mavne Expos Lex 

Ompli^ode (p*mfal^ud) rare'^^^. «Ompha- 
LODIUM (m both senses) 1864 m Webster. 

Omphalodic (pmfaV*dik), a rare^^ [f. as 
next + -ic ] « Omphalic. iSgx m Cent Diet. 
li Omphaloditun [mod L , f. 

Gr QpipaXsijhqs navel-like, f. bpipoKos see -ode] 

1 . Dot (See quots.) 

1839 Lindley Introd Boi (ed 3) 247 The centre of the 
hilum, through which the nourishing ves^iels pass, is called 
by Turpin the omphalodmm. xW6 Ireas Boi 812/1 
1870 Bentley Man Boi, (ed. 2) 326. 

2. Anat. The umbilicus or navel. 

X892 in Syd Soc. Lex 

Omphaloid (pmfaloid), a rare [ad. Gr, 
bpupaXosibqs.'] Resembling the navel. 
x8s7 m Mayme Expos Lex 

Omplialo-nLeseiiteric (p mfal<;imes&te'rik), 
a. Anat. [f. Omphalo- + Mesenteric ] Pertain- 
ing to, or connecting, the navel and the mesentery. 
Applied to the first blood-vessels (veins and arteries) 
dev eloped m the embryo of vertebrates, which pass from the 
umbilical vesicle into the body of the embryo , also toa duct 
representing the part of the yolk-sac within the body-cavity 
when persistent., after birth (also called vitelline duct) 
X7a7-4x in Chambers Lycl 1797 Cruikshank in Phil 
Trans LXXXVII 204 The omphalo-mesentenc artery was 
very distinct, 1897 Allbutts Syst. Med III 710 Ihe per- 
sistence of the omphalo-mesentenc or vitelhne duct. 

II Omphalos {p mfalps). [a Gr. bp^aXbs navel, 
boss, centre, hub, etc ] 

1 Gr. AtUtq. a A boss on a shield, etc 

1857 Birck Attc Pottery (1858) I. 410 Some shields have 
their omphalos, or boss, sculptured to represent a head of Pan. 

b A sacred stone, of a rounded conical shape, 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, fabled to mmk 
the central point of the earth. 

1850 Leitch tr C 0 , MilllePsAnc Art (ed a) 447 Apollo 
sitting on the tripod and with his feet on the omphalos 

2 gen. and Jig A central point or portion, 
centre, hub 

x8S5 Kingsley JPesiau Ho xii, It is the very omphalos, 
cynosure, and soul, around which the town has organised 
itself. 1884 L, ( 5 riffin in Forln Mar 388 The centre 
and omphalos of a world-wide empn e 1895 A vposiior A iig 
153 Jerusalem became to their imagmation the spiritual 
omphalos of the world 
Oxaphalotomy: seeOMPHALO- 
II Omrall (p’mra). Also 7 ombra(h, umpra, 
umbrawe, uinbraye, 7-8 mnera, umbra, omra 
[Urdu umar&y orig. Arab, pi of amir * com- 
mandei, lord’, but used already in Urdu in sense 
Mold or grandee of a court*, with pi umardydn 
* omrahs ’ (Y ule).] A lord or grandee of a Moham- 
medan court, esp, that of the great Mogul. 

X625 Purchas Pilgrims 1 427 Presently came a great 
Omira. 16^ Sir T Herbert Trav (ed. 2) 55 His 
Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vmbraves of Townes and 
Forts xd84 J. Phillips tr Taaemter's Trav I, ii 1. 46 
(Stanf ) A great Court, where the Orara’s, that is to say, the 
great Lords of the Kingdom keep Guaid in Pei son. 1708 i 
Land, Goa. No 4448/3U hat Prince is join’d by one of the 
most poweiful Omrahs of the Country. x86a Beveridge 
Hist India I irr xu 658 The nabob had made him an 
omrah of the empire without a jaghire, 

1 0*niy, a dial ? Obs p f. dial, oam steam ] 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst Agnc (x68i) 329 Owy-lAnd, mellow 
Land. x574 Ray H. C JVords, Omy mellow, spoken of 
Land. Hence, 1825 Brockett Jy C Gloss, \ 

O-mys, obs, form of anitss , see Miss sb. 

Omyst, obs form of Ovemest, npmost. 
Oiiiyt(te, obs. form of Omit v. 

On (^1 ‘unstr ^n), prep. Also 1-5 on, 2-5 o, 
a (see An prep., A prBp\ 0 prepl); (3 sen, 
Orm omx, 4-5 oon, 5 onue, 5-6 one, un, 6 
onn) [OE an^ on « OFns. an, OS. and ODn. 
ana, an (MDu. ane, an, am, Du. aan (dial, an), 
MLG. an, LG. dn, an), OBQ.ana, ar?z(MHG ane, 
an, Ger. aii), ON. d (Norw , ODa, aa, OSw d), 
Goth, ana ‘-OTeut prep. adv. * Gk. dvd on, 
upon, up, Zend ana upon, Oscan and Umbrian an. 
The original WGer att was sometimes retained in 
OE. (see ks prep ), but the regular stressless form 
was m Before 1200, unstressed on before a 
cons, was worn down to o and a, e.g. 0 Pisse 
wise on this wise, 0 live, a hve m life, and in this 
form often coalesced with the following word as 
olive, alive; when the following woid began with 
a vowel, the enclitic form was an, as an-edge, an- 
ende, an-hand, an-high See k pep?-. An prep , 

O prep 1 This form a (rarely an) survives only 
when Its connexion with on is no longer felt, and 
usually in combination, as ashore, 01 m special con- 


I stmctions as set a going. The regular prep and 
adv. is on. But in 16-1 8th c. the prep, was often 
colloquially, and in the dramatists, reduced to o\ 
as in d my life (Shaks ), o* vty consaence (Sheri- 
dan), a form now prevalent m north Eng. dialects, 
see Eng, Dial. Diet ] 

General Sense* — The preposition expressing 
pnmanly the relation of contact with or proximity 
to the surface of anything, and so that of being 
supported or upheld by it , also, from the earliest 
times expiessing motion to or towards such 
a position ; these two senses being (as in the pre- 
position In) distinguished by the case of the word 
affected, the former taking, in OE., the dcUtve 
(rarely the mstmmental) for earlier locative, the 
latter the acatsaizve or case of motion towards. 
But the OE. point of view often differed from the 
modem, so that the accusative was not seldom used 
where we should expect the dative,. and vice versa, 
(See Wulfing Syntax Alfreds der Grossen II. § 784, 
8or, 821). In ME., the distinction of case dis- 
appeaied, but on continued in both uses, the sense 
being generally indicated by the accompanying 
verb (e, g. to he on, to lay on), though not m- 
frequently with ambiguity, to remedy which the 
sense of motion began m the 26th c. to be indicated 
in case of need by the collocation on to, now some- 
times written onto, after the analogy of into. 

From the earliest times in the Teutonic langs. 
this piep has been used in reference not merely to 
the upper surface or top of a thing, but to the 
front or any surface (this being the mod Ger and 
Du. use of an, aan, e, g. an der thnr at the door, 
an die ihtir to the door) ; this was also the use in 
OE But here on received a notable extension of 
sense, by being used to include also the notion of 
Mn’, almost to the elimination of the prep, in 
from W Sax. and the dialects influenced by it. 
(Cf, In prep) So in Early southern ME , on still 
included the sphere of both ‘ on * and Mu ’ (sense 5) ; 
but in was gradually restoied ; not, however, 
without the survival of many traces of the former 
prevalence of on ; thence also a difficulty, in some 
of the tiansferied senses, in determining whether 
the starting-point was * on ’ or Mn Eventually, 
not only was this extension in the direction of Mn^ 
given up, but the language lias shown a growing 
tendency lo restrict on to the uppei or at least Ihe 
supporting surface, * F sur, so as to correspond 
in use rather to anfihsen an in German; this comes 
out strongly also in the transf. and fig senses in 
which on indicates the basis or foundation of action, 
feeling, etc In OE., when the upper surface was 
specially in view, was sometimes used; but the 
notion was usually expressed by the combination 
uppan, uppon (^^ttp^oniei ON. upp d) When, in 
course of time, on itself came to be more associated 
with the upper surface, the distinction between 
on and upon giadually faded away, and upon may 
now be used instead of on, in positions into which 
no notion of up enters (see Upon) These changes 
in the sense-territory covered at different times by 
on make the historical and logical order of the 
senses difficult ; and the following arrangement is 
m many respects provisional Even the pnmary 
division into senses implymg position and those 
implying motion or direction is difficult to carry 
out in the figurative uses, m some of which the 
oint of view has gradually changed since they 
rst aiose, so that what was originally felt to 
express a direction of the mmd towards something 
ib now felt as a static attitude or mental state. 

I. Of position, [OE. on with dative.] 

* Of local position outside of, but close to or 
near, any smface Pnmanly of things physical, 
but also of non-physical thmgs treated as havmg 
extension. 

1 . Above and in contact with, above and sup- 
ported by; upon. 

C900 tr. Badds Hist, y xviL [xlx ] (1890) 460 WilftiS, on 
domsetle attende waes <:97S Rusitxi Gosp Matt x\i 5 
Sittende on [Ags Go^ uppan] eosule & on folan sunu bssre 
teoma. ^1220 Besitary i De leun stant on hille, «X30o 
Cursor M. 1343s (Gbtt) lohn te godspeller, pat lai on 
{Colt, o] lesu brest at super. 1382 Wyclif v. 34 A citee 
putt on a hill may nat be hid c 1386 Chaucer C, T Prol. 
370 Wei semed ecn of hem a fair bwigeys To sitten in ayelde- 
halle on a deys. e 1425 Imx'jySfkemlly of Gods 803 A faw- 
con gentyll stood on hys^ipiflme on Vy *^3 Gath Angl. 
259/2 On, super. xsSp^^AKa Tit A ii iii 12 The birds 
chant melody on every bush 1656 S Holland (1719) 

99 He sat a long tune on his Horse back in a profound study, 
ito Dryden Virg. Georg nr. 686 Scum that on the molten 
Silver swims 1819 Metropolis III 183 The supperpn table 
ten minutes after our arrival. 1823BYRON Islandiv, iv, They 
rested on their paddles. 1894 J Knight Garrick x 168 
Garrick' • found himself on the horns of a dilemma 
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OH. 

b Said in reference to (the) earth, land, ocean, 
sea, water, etc ; alao, any part of the earth viewed 
as a surface, e.g. a common, moor, heath, plateau. 
With eartk, field, road, street, way, etc varies, 

or has varied, between on and *«, according as the} are 
viewed cf Is ^rep and see the individual words. 

c8o7 K jElfred Gregory's Past ^vl. 102 Crist oa ne on 
earoan waes. axoooSal ^ Sat, 5^3 Yldo beoS eordan 
9^bw%5 Gratis iiaa-31 0 * B* Cnroft. an. 1122 pa^fter 
wsron feole scip*men on sse and on master c laoo Orhin 
SS 77 Himm. reowehh hatt he dwelleph her S^ra. swijx lange 
onn eor^ 136a LA^^CL. /*./’/ A. 1. 7 pe nioste p^i of be 
prate hat passep non on eorpe. c 1400 JIaundev. 0 ) 1 
3 He may wende many w-ays, bathe on pe see and on m land 
154a Udall Mraan Apeph 254 b, In battaill on the sea. 
im, xjQo, He tooke ivith bym .. a greate mayny that he 
happely mette on y waye as he wente. 1549 Compi Scot, 
VI 60 Sche vas on the feildis for hyr recreatione. 1754 !• 
Shkbbeare Maintnof\y (1766) 11 227 On thestreets of Lon* 
don 1760 Goldsm Cti, W, ii, More painful than all the 
journies I ever made on land. 1797 Nelsok 7 Dec in Nicolas 
Dxsp (1845! in. 188 Captain Troubrtdge on shore is supenor 
to Captains afloat. *807 Cbabbb Par Peg IL 74 On life's 
tempestuous sea 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng, v. I. 539 
During his readence on the Continent. 187% Morley VoU 
iam (1886) 29 Ideas of grace and beauty, whose forms were 
old on the earth 1898 Cexiuty Mag Mar 796/1 He , 
occasionally took a short stroll on the street. 

0. Indicating the port of the body which sup- 
ports one, being itself in contact with the ground, 
etc : e.g. on otte's ftety knees ^ UgSy backj face, on 
tiptoe, on aU fours, 

^893 K ^Elfred Oros, in. ix § 24 On cneowum sittende. 
cxooo .SuFRic Gen. xii, 14 Du gaest on pmum hreoste. c xooo 
Sax Lee^, 11 154 Xtf monpung ete ,. stande onheafde. 
ctao3 Lav 32046 Pe king laei on cneouwen CX350 WtU, 
Palerne 1766 TOuam & pe mayde pat were white beres, 
gon forp on here foure fet. X594 T. Beoincfield tr 
Machteatelirs Florenttne Hist, (iS9S) « Constrained to 
come to Rome on barefoot 1631 Gouge Gods Arrotvs 1, 
§ 29. 44 Creeping . on tbeir bare knees 1820 Macaulay 
Ess f Civil Disatnl, yews (1887) 145 That he should talk 
about being on his legs 1885 Anstev Tinted Venus xiL 150 
Leander went down on all fours on the hearth rug 

d. Said in reference to a means of conveyance : 
e. g. on foot, on horseback, on an ass, on the wind, 
on the wtng, eta : see also the sbs, (With an 
enclosing carriage, in is used.) 

c888 K .Alfred Boeth, xvxvi § 6 [5] Da cild ridaS on 
biota stafnm. XXX7-3X O, E Chron an. 1127 Hi ridone on 
swarte hors & on swarte bucces 1x40^53 Ibid (Laud MS ) 
an XI40 Scse fleh & laede on fote to Walingford. c xao3 Lay. 
502 An borsen & an [c xa?^ a] foten c 1400 Maukdev. (1839) 
V. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back, 1539 
Bible (Great) r Satu, xxv, 20 As she rode on her asse. 1^7 
Drydee Vtfg, Georg tv 761 When his Head,,, Wash’d by 
the Waters, was on Hebnis born 1748 Anson's Voy il 
viii 2x8 Mackaws wheeling and playing on theiving 1844 
Mrs. Bbownimg Root, Page xu, Now the vision . WHeeleth 
on the wind around. 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng iii, I 387 
The bags were carried on horseback 1886 Century Mag 
XXXIL 471/21 1 should go away on the first train 
6. Said in reference to a supporting axis, pivot, 
or centre of revolution. 

88s Ax sb,^}, 1635- [see Axle® i c, 3I 1762 [see Hinge 
sb 1 1833 Pr^ Reg, insfr Cavalry in 55 A Line is ordered 
to * Change Front ^on a flank, x^^y Infantry Masu (1854) 
63 The sections are wheeling on their pivot men 1850 F A 
Griffiths ArtiL Man, (1862) 32 Change front on the left 
company. Ibid 33 To change front on a flank Company m 
echellon. '!^gB\j:xsfXs.aElem,Astron 111 x (1879) 56 Alt the 
planets rotate, or turn on their axes, in the same direction. 

f Indicating that on 'which the hands are placed 
ill making oath; also with comdence, faith, honour, 
eta, as the basis of an oath or aflirmatio!] 

In 0£. the dative was used with the material object 
touched, the accusative with the ideal object or absent being 
appealed to 

8^ 0 E Chron,, Ond him pa apas sworon on bam hfiilxan 
beax& 0893 K Alfred Oros, iv vi $ 15 He him ^eswor 
on hisgoda noman pact [etc.]. axtuM Laius of ASihelred 
m iL (Schmid), pe he durre on Para haligdome swetian pe 
him man on hand sylS c xooo Ags Gosp Matt. xxm. 20 
Witodhce sebe swerep on weofude, he swereS on him and on 
eallum pam pe him ofer synt c xooo Ags Ps, (Th ) kii 9 
Ealle )»a i 5 e on hine a'Sas swenaS [L qutjitranUn a xoaa 

WuLPSTAN Horn xlvi 11883) 232 Ic eow halsi^e . on ealle 
Godes hal^an and on 'Sa cyrcan. ge to xelyfap. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, (18x0) xio pe prid poyntpei wild.. Pat pe 
Z^anegelde for eaer suld be forgyuen, he suore pat on 
bohe tf *475 Rau/Cot 2 ^ear^^% Thay swoir on thair swordis 
swyftlie all thre, is»S Ld Berners Prom II clx [clvi.) 
442 Let hym go on goddes name whider it shall please hym. 

Goldsm Good-n Man 1, On my conscience, 1 believe 
[it] 1783 tr Pleury's Hist Gt But, V v 1 § i 238 All 
these hostages took a solemn oath on the gospels. 1856 
Bouvier Law JDict, I 589 In courts of equity peers, answer 
on their honor only. 

g*. In 'various elliptical and transferred uses, as 
(a) s= Stationed on, at, or in charge of, (^) sub- 
sisting or dependent on ; in the charge or care of; 
(c) on the list or stalF of, employed on; ((i) on an 
official list, t g on hcdffay. 

171a Budcell Sped No 313 ? 17 [One] endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List, and the other on the 
Military 1761 Gray Lett, Wks 1884 III 86 If the boy 
was to^be on the foundation [at Eton] 1794 Nelson 
8 July in Nicolas Disp (1845) 1 . 249, I have told Captain 
Stephens and Captain Wilkes, who is on the battery, that 
[etc], x^ Miller ihtd, VII p, clix, Having made one 
strong cable fast to the Tonuant and desired sentinels to be 
placed on it on board her, X834 H Miller Scenes^ Leg, 
XX (1857) 396 She had to leave her mother on the care ofa 
neighbour. 1843 PraseVs Mag XXVIII 336 A colonel on 
half-pay. 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xil III. 205 Scarcely 


ever had he been on a grand jury i88a P. Fitzgerald 
Ricreat Lit Man (1883) 139 A leading writer on the press 
x88s Times (weekly ed ) 27 Feb 2/4 A captain on the General 
Staff. 1890 Pali Mall G, 8 Nov. 3/1 Speaking of their 
several avocations I learned that So-andso was * on the 
pigs another *on the kitchen *, and a third ‘on the table ’ 
h Hence anse many phrases, onginally express- 
ing physical situation, of which the sense becomes 
more or less figurative, as an expression of what 
is done ot implied m such a position. Such are 
the followmg, for which see the respective sbs. ; 

On the bench, on the boards^ on the books, on the cai ds, on 
the carpet, on ' Change, 09 i the fence, on the field, onfod, on 
hand, on ends hands, on one's oimi hook, on ones knees, 
on one's legs, on the market, on the nail, on ike parish, on 
the rack, on the shelf, on ike spot, on the streets, on the 
stump, on tenterhooks, on the throne, on the turf, on 
the way, on the wing, on ike world. Phrases originally 
literal, when thus v&edi fig, sometimes serve as models for 
others which never were literal, e. g oa level, on an 
equality, on a par 

2. impressing contact with any surface, whatever 
its position ; e. g. to hang, stuk on a wall , to 
border on an estate) a fly walking on the ceiling) 
blisters on the soles of the feet. Also, of things 
that cover or clothe, as a coal on his back, shoes on 
his feet, a book with a cover on it, 

C897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past, xxi 152 Ealle Sa hear^as 
. wmron atifred on ’Aasm wage, a; 900 Onewulf CAnst 
1x15 pa he on rode waes, exaos Lay 511 Alle heo sculden 
hongien On heje treowen. X470-83 Malory Arthur v v, 
He satte atte souper gnawynge on a lymme of a man 1508 
Dunbar Gold Targe 55 And hard on burd vnto the blomyt 
medis..Arrmtsche. 1590 Spenser i?* Q i.i aOnhisbrest 
a bloodie Crosse he bore. x6xx Bible 1 Sam xvi x6 A 
cunning player on an harpe, 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg nr 
4B9 On Shrubs they browze. x«z Keats Isabella xxxvi, 
Isabella on its music hung. z8^ Macaulay Hist Eng, 
xiii III 361 With eight wounds on his body x888 W, 
Williams PHne Med, (ed 5) 577 A brewer^s yard dog, 
always on the chain 1895 Bookman Oct. xs/i A smml 
volume pnnted on one side only, 

8 In pioximity to, close to, beside, near, by, 
at ; on the bank of (a river or lake), on the coast 
of (the sea). 

cxjsaO £, Chron an 1009 (MS E)Hi. namon him winter 
settlon Temesan cxaoo Tnn Coll, Horn, 9 Bethfage. on 
he fot of h^ dune h^ men clepen munt oUuete. 1523 Ld 
Berners Froiss I cccxxxii. 519 The castell of Geron one 
the see 1596 Dalrympix tr Leslie's Hist, Scot Its Pas- 
lay issituat onn the Riuer Carronn a 17x5 Burnet 
’Itme (1823) I 74 They came up marching on the head of 
their pariraes. 1748 Anson's Voy in viu. 379 Mr Anson 
over-reached the galeon, and Jay on her bow x8i6 J. 
Wilson City ofPlagiu i 1 399 There is a dwelling on the 
lone sea.shore. 1630 H tiSHGexv Remimsc, \ 229 His resi- 
dence, St George's-row, on the Uxbridge Road 1832 Ld 
MALMESBURY in Mem Ex-Mimster (1884) 1 , 50 Detained long 
at theDouane on the Italian frontier 1855 Macaulay Hist 
Et^ XU III. 229 Kirke and his squadron were on the coast 
of Ulster Mod, Burton-on-Trenc, Clacton-on Sea 
4 . Expressing position with reference to a place 
or thing : esp with side, hand, bow (of a ship), and 
words of particular direction implying ‘side’, as 
front, hack, rear ; north, south, east, west, etc. (In 
OE these took the accus. * ‘ looking unto or 
towards ’ the left, the north, etc ) 

Hence in manyv^. and iran^, uses of hand, pari, side, 
behalf, and m such phrases as on the contrary, the defensive, 
etc see these sbs and adjs 

C893 K -Alfred Urtfz i 1 § 2 ponne on tJsemnorpdsele.baet 
IS, Asia on pa swipran healfe a xooo Ags Ps (Th ) xli v. 11 Pser 
stent ewen be on pa svr^ran hand, c xooo Ags Gosp Mfatt. 
xxvii. 38 An on pa swiffran healfe and o 3 er on pa wynstran 
xxaa-gx O E Chron an 1122 Hi sagon on norS east fir 
mycel & brad a X300 Cursor M, 13038 On oper side was 
hir ful wa 13 . Guy Warw. 218 (MS. A.) (>ij on hir fader 
half he hir grett xmo Gower Cotif, II. 183 God bad the 
rede See divide, Which stod upriht on either side x4xx Rolls 
M ParlU HI, 650/1 This is the ordenance .made between 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert 
Tirwhit, on that other partie. xs^ Q. Eliz in Strype 
Ann, Rif (1824) I. App i. 389 Not doubting on their part, 
but they will observe the duty. 1650 Sir T. 'Browhz Pseud 
Ep, (ed. 2) 49 The Cape de las Agullas hath sea on l^th 
•rtdes near it. xflyx H. M tr. Erasm Collog 7 , 1 am glad 
on your behalf. 1747 Mem Nuirehan Crt, I. 221 It was 
agreed on all hands. X748 A neon's Vqy, i. v. 49 The Indians, 
lying on the back of the Portuguese settlements. i8r8 
IHIRLWALL Greece (1846) IH. xxiv. 338 Thucydides . does 
not venture to state the numbers on either side. 1883 Law 
Times Rep XLIX. 332 Bearing about three or four points 
on the starboard bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

** Of position within [OE. on for in\, 

+ 5 , Withm the limits or bounds of : » In prep, 

1,9 Obs, ^ ^ 

In OE (W Sax ) and early ME. (southern) see above 
C900 Xx, Bsedds Htsi, Pref. ii, Se w®s hiscop on Cantwara 
lmj3. Jhtd, OtSue on l&ysse bee, o'Stle on oSie. cxooo 
wElfric Gen xxxvil 13 Dine gebro&u bealdap seep on 
Sichxma cxooo Ags Ps Ixvui. 12 Da him saeton sundor 
on portum C1175 Lamb Horn 35 Ic walde..sitten on 
forste and on snawe up ct rainne chinne, c xw>5 Lay 24587 
pe stiward haext cniht on londe. cxzSo K Horn 653 
(MS 0 Heo sat on be sunne. ^1375 Cursor M 14x95 
(Faxrf ) To ga on lijt of day [cxaSs Dtgby Myst, (i88aj iv. 
530 Chase he not the on his xy to bw ?] 

*** Of time, or action implying time. 

(In OE with dat. or accus ) 

6, Indicating the day of an occurrence, treated 
as a unit of time ; so with night, morning, after- 
noon, a defined date, a time, the gve, morrow^ 
occasion of ,, , On the instant^ instantly. 


ON. 

c 803 K .Alfred Oros 11 vm § a pa on Saem ilcan dseXe 
fuhtonGallieonbaburg. a^Lawsof JSlfredldisQt §3 
Wyreea^ eow syx dagas, and on ham siofo^an restao eow. 
Forpam [Drihten] hme Rei este on pone scofo^&an das c xooo 
ASlfric Horn I Hit gelamp on sumne srnl ixaa-31 O E 
Chron. an 1122 On bet dai xi k’ Apr' Ihtd , pet was on paes 
daiesxni®k’Nouemb'. 1x37-40 an xi37peludeu‘i on 
langfridai him on rode hengen. c 1250 Gen, 4 Ex 3325 On 
moi gen fel hem a dew a-gein a 1300 Cursor M ,17670 Yee 
sperd me soth on a fndaL ^^1420 Anturs of Arih, 6 
('Ihomton MS) One a daye pay pam dighte to pe depe 
dellis, CX4SP Merlin 231 On an euen com a spie 154* 
Udall Erasm Afopk 131 b, Anaximenes was, on a tyme, 
in makyng an oracion 1556 Chron. Gr Friars (1852) 14 'I hys 
yere one sent Martyns day X670 Lady Mary Bertie m xzth 
Rep Hist MSS, Comm App v 22 On Tuestay wee are to 
goe see the second part of it 1764-7 Lyttelton Henry II 
(1771)1 17 On the eve of St Matthew. 1766 Goldsm Vtc,lV, 
ui, The day . .on which we were to disperse 1795 yemima 

I 2x5 Rosina taking Jemima aside on the instant 1876 
Gladstone Glean (1879) II. 298 Croker assailed, and assailed 
on the instant, some of Macaul^'s celebrated speeches on 
Reform. 1885 Law Times LXXX 112/2 On the 2Qlh Jan 
1884 [he] absconded, and on the following day the firm 
suspended payment 1899 Pall Mall Mag Aug 579 On a- 
day he gravely complained m open court that [etc.] Mod 
Presented to A. B on the occasion of his wedding 

•pb, Formerly used of anytime or period, where 
current usage has tn, at, duung, by, (Also before 
the advb genitives dayes, mghies, 'which were 
perh. then taken for pluials.) Obs 
C893 K Alfred Oros l 1. 17 On huntoibe on wintra & on 
sumera on fiscape. Ibid, iii iii § 2 On psem ilcan ^tarc 
tohlad seo eorpe. cxooo ^lfric Beut x i On peere tide 
Drihten cwmp to me. Ibtd xxviii 29 Daet pu grapie on 
imdne daej itay-y 0 E, Chron an. 1127 SoSleste men 
heom kepten on nihtes c 1330 R Brunne Chron (1810) 31 
God sent him a tokenyng on nygbt als he slepe. X375 
Barbour Bruce vn 506 And fra Carlele on nyebts » yd , And 
in cowert ondayis byd. t377LANGL.F PI B xjv 2,1 slepe 
pere-mne on ni5tes ax4as Cursor M, 12245 (Tnn.) Say 1 
neuer suche on my lyue 1442 T Beckington Corr (Rolls) 

II i8opn the meane tyme. X450-X530 Myn our Ladye 12 
Also Daniel woishyped god thryes on the day knelynge. 
1637 W Sclatdr Exi, 2 Thess (1629)137 Rome was not all 
built on a day 1650 Fuller Pisgah in Zor, Temple vn §6 
It never rained on the day-time. 1654 R Codbwcton tr, 
lushne i 19 On the break of day 1708 Swift Wks, (1841) 
IL 256 Rascals that walk the streets on niglits X779 For- 
rest Vey H. Guinea 182 The tides rise about six inclies 
higher on the full moon than on the change. 

fc. Foiiuerly also ; Within the space of; = In 

prefi, 20, Obs, 

K ^Elfred Oros Contents v 11, Hu on anum xeare 
wurdon pa twa byrj towoipena. C897 ~ Gregory's Past, 
xliii 312 Xc faeste tuwa on wucan cxooo A^, Gosp, Matt 
xxvu 40 On prim dagum hyt eft getimbrao. c 1205 Lay. 
&059 And pas daeies sen preom wiken Wenden to Lundene 
c X400 Maundev (Roxb.)xiii 57 Men may wende toDamasc 
on three days. X693 Apol Clergy Stot 62 They cite the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews on twenty foui hours to compear 
before them, 

d, s= Close upon, touching upon. Also, in on 
time « exactly at the (right or prescribed) time. 

1843 Mrs Carlyle Lett I 235 It is now just on post time 
X890 Boldrdwood Mmeds Right (1899) 181/2 Anxiety 
about being ‘on time’ for the mid-day stage 1892 Pall 
Mall G 17 Feb. 3/3 The following are a few arrivals at 
Preston September 25 .. 2 minutes early December 12 
On time 

7 Follo'wed by a noun of action, etc., expressing 
the occasion of what is stated. 

e g on reaching ,, =when I (he, &c) reached on my 
reium^-when I returned; on hearing this ^v/h,eTi (and be- 
cause) I heard this, I changed my plans 
1593 Shaks Liter, 186 Re doth debate What following 
sorrow may on this arise 17x3 Bcrkellv Hy las ^ Phil i 
Wks 1871 1 268 On second thoughts, I do not tJiink it so 
evident, xy^ Anson's Voy, i. x 101 A disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest acci- 
dent X76x-a Hume Hist, Eng (1806) V Ixix x86 He had 
ten thousand ‘brisk boys' who on a motion of his finger, 
were ready to fly to arms, 1703 Smeaton EdyUone L, § 68 
Which would on the first blush induce one to suppose there 
was something culpable in this man x8xa Jefferson Writ 
(1830) IV 178 On our arrival heie 1876 Gladstone Gleam 
(1879) IL 333 It attracted little notice on its appearance 
1891 Law 94/1 Milk which on analysis proved 

to be deficient in fatty matter. 

**** Of order, arrangement, manner, state, 
t8. Indicating physical arrangement or grouping : 

tn (a row, a heap, pieces). Obs, or aich, 
axooo-x6xx [see Heap 5 c]. ^ a isoo Mor/e Arth 238 
Alle pe riche on lawe, Romaynes and oper 1430-40 Lydc 
Bochas i xiiu (1554) RS Kepe them from tonges that been 
on tweine. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 364/1 On a thronge, or 
to-gedur Cregatim Brie^Disc *1 > oub. Franckfora 
98 others came in suddenlie on a troupe together m 
to the churche z6ao Frier Rush 8 They came all on a 
cluster, 1625 Purchas Ptignms II 1133 There lyeth nine 
little Hands on a row, xwa in Ellis Ortg Lett Ser m, 
ly. 280, I sw the monks kneeling on a row, before the 
altan x8z8 G S, Faber Hotse Mosatese I 189 Its waters 
stood on heaps to the nght band and to the left. 

9 . Indicating manner* ^tn, exc. in archaic 
phrases, as on this wise, (In OE. with the accus. 
Cf. Ger, auf dtese weise ) Here also belong VucK 
modem phrases as on the cheap, on the sly, on the 
square • see Cheap, etc 

c 888 K Alfred Boeth xxxix. 10 We on^itap hwilum mon 
on oare wisan, on o 3 re hme God ongit ^1000 ^lfric 
Exed, xii 5 On pa ylcan wisan nymaS ticcenu. cix7S 
Lamb Horn, 77 J?e fader is me pe sune on ^e wise 
1258 Prod Hen III 6 Beon ilet oper iwersed on onie wise 
Ibid II A 1 on po ilche worden 1366 Chaucer Rom 
Rose 984 These arowis.AVere alle fyve on oon maneere. 
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c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Wls* I 379 On two maner is Ooddis 
word herd 1483 CcUJu A ng-i 259/2 On Alle wyse, ontni- 
modo 1526 Tindalk Matt i 18 The byrthe off Chribte 
was on thys wyse. a 1557 DiU7 n Occurr, (Bannatyne Club) 
28 Bot the lordis on na wayiss wald not aggree. 1697 
J Sergeant Solid PJitlos 440 To begin his search after 
Truth on this preposterous manner 1864 Dasent yai ^ 
Eat nest (X873) II 346 UlF’s woids were on this wise 
fb. Indicating language « In 12 c. Obs 


LiSg. 

p An ojjer he on Latin J 7 e makede seinte Albin 


- c X320 

L<yve 35 On Enghsch I wyl my reson shewe 1401 
Pol Poems (Rolls) II qt Heiesie, that is GrWj is dmsioun 
on Latyn. 

10 Of stale, condition, action . (a) with, a sb , as 
on firOi on Ivue^ on sleeps on loatt, on the lap ^ 
ip) with noun of action, as on loan, on sale, on the 
look-out, on the move, on the ran, on ike wane, on 
the watch \ (r) formerly with vbl sb , as on singing, 
on building (See also 19 ) 

In {b) on IS still normal ; of those in (a) most have now iu, 
(in hjct m loatt), some retain oft, many have reduced it to 
aj now written in comb, {oy/lre, nlive, asleej> see 29 ) , {c) is 
obs or arclu, on having been first reduced to a-, and then 
omitted in mod Standard Eng , whereby the vbl. sb comes 
to function as a pres pple. (the ark was on butldtng.\iixs 
a-bmldtng, was butldtngi See A ^re^, n-isj -ing v 
C 893 fsee < 5 b] a^SPCod. Exon vii 37{E.E.T S )294Sum 
bi 5 on huntohe 971 Bhckl Horn* 3 JJiet heo cende on sare & 
on unrotnesse J?a hire beam c zaoo Ormin 142 J?e folic , 
stod hatt while onn heore bene AX300 Cursor M 15649 
All on slepe he fand )>ani fast e 1325 Bad^ A Soul 59 m 
Map's Poems 347 Ihe world sbal al o fure ben. ^1375 
XI Patns 0/ Hell zZx in 0 E. Misc 219 When I was on 
Jierst hongyng on }>e rode 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 
323 While h® masse is on syngynge. Ibid, 415 While h® 
gospel was on redynge. ^1435 Torr, Portugal 773 Whyle 
Torrent an huntyngwase Poston Lett I 195 , 1 lay 
on wayte up on hym 1470-^5 Malory Arthur iii. lii, As 
good a man as ony is on lyue, 1513 Douglas jEnetsv xiii 
33 Venus, all on flocht, Amyd her Dreist reuoluyng mony a 
thocht x6oi Holland Phny I 84 When the Firth is frozen 
and all on yce 1629 Maxwell tr HerodtanUb’^fii^Qo The 
doores (whiLh were all on a flame) X7H Steele Sped. 
No. 38 Fi You might see his Imagination on the Stretch. 
1749 Fielding Tam yonesi 11, Her piudence was as much 
on the guard, as if she had all the snares to apprehend. x8o8 
Eleanor Sleatk Bristol Heiress IV. 31 Glenn Hall, which 
was then advertised, and on sale x8ix W. R. Spencer 
Poems 211 Folly herself has long been on the wane 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I 608 Some men of the Horse 
Guards, who were on watch, heard the report, x8ss Ibtd 
xviL IV, 93 But fortune was already on the turn. X876 
Rogers Pol Econ ix (ed 3) 89 Worlnnen on strike. x8^ 
Tllusir Land. Neivs 9 Jan. 3i/r Better a dinner of herbs 
, than eight courses, eaten on our best behaviour, 

b. Engaged in, occupied with, 

1768 G White Selbome xk, As you have been so lately 
on the study of reptiles. 

***** Indicating non-material basis, ground, or 
footing, (fig. extension of i.) 

11. Indicating the ground, basis, or reason of 


action, opinion, etc. 

c888 K .Alfred Boeih xi § i Baton he..inse3e ge- 
beacnidn hmt he irne on bis willan. c xzc5 Lay 3336 Ah late 
we hine welden His folc on his willen. CX380 Wvclif Semn 
Sel Wks I. IS 5 if men avysiden hem on |>is resoun. 1578 
Whetstone Promos^ Cass ii v, The doome was gcvcn on 
cause, and not on spyte Z594 First Pt. Contention (1843) 
35, I do arrest thee on high treason here, x6o8 Sir T Bod- 
LEiGH Let. to Bacon in UsshePs Lett (x686) App 21 They 
turned back on their own accord a Z633 Austin Medit. 
(1635) 164,1 thinke that he [St Thomas] was absent on neg- 
ligence. 1662 STiLUNGFu'^^rig* Sacr in 1, § 7 Tho*® prin- 
ciples on which they deny a Deity x68o Luttrfll Bnef Rel. 
(1857) I 41 Being wounded by hu* fellows on mistake, 2757 
Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry ^ Frances (1767) 1 . 38 , 1 acted 
not on so poor a motive. Z806-9 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum Life (1826) vi.iii, Starting for a long nde on a dinner 
engagement, xBzB Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxi. 174 The 
capitulation on which Athens surrendered. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. III 267 He , was convicted on evidence 
which would not have satisfled any impartial tribunal. X885 
Times (weekly ed.) 8 May xs/4 A careful opinion on full 
knowlecige 1891 Zofiu Times xCl. 21/2 We learn on good 
authouty that arbitration has become too well established* 
b. In many phrases ; e. g. on account ipf), on 
design, on intent, on pi etence, on purpose ; onienns ; 
on an (or the) average, on the whole , for which 
see the sbs. f On less than . see Unless, 

12. Indicating risk, pain, or penalty; on peril of. 

c X386 Chaucer Xnt.’s T. 867 Arcite That fro thy lond is 

banysshed on his heed. 1380 m Eng. Gilds {1^70) 10 On J)e 
peyne of xl d. to paie to be box. X4 Sir Beues 107/2031 
(MS, M) The patnarke on my lyfe, Charged me, neuer 
to take wyfe. 1588 Shaks L L L.i.i 124 On paine of 
loosing her tongue 1667 Milton F. L. xrr, 398 Obedience 
to the Law of God, impos’d On penaltie of death. 2667 
Dryden Ind. Evt^or iv. 1, On thy life secure the Prison 
Gate, 1755 Mrs. F, Brooke Old Maid No, 3 (1764) *6 ITh® 
father] charged him on his blessing to abandon all studies 
of that kind 2858 0 W, Holmes Aut. Break/ 4 . viii 71 
Many minds must change their key now and then, on 
penalty of getting out of tune or losing their voices. 

13. Indicating that which forms the basis of 
income, taxation,borrowing, betting, profit, or loss. 

2697 Dampier Voy I 376 We must consequently have 
gain'd something insensibly on the length of the particular 
days, but have lost on the . number. 27x2 Addison 
Sped No 44s F s The Tax on Paper was given for the 
Support of the Government, 2745 Col. Bee, Pennsylv. 
V 34 For raising of mon^ on the Inhabitants, 2753 
Hanwav Ti(W, (1762) II, MI. ui, 17B The king bonoweU 


considerable sums on his jewels. 2764 App to Chron. in 
Ann Reg xag/i Odds at starting— Six to four on Leader 
2809 Byron Bards ^ Reu 675 Done ’—a thousand on the 
trick. 1883 Vpool Courier 25 Sept. 4/5 The largest pro- 
curable dividends on the outlay of capital. 1883 Sir E E 
Kay m Law Tunes Rep XLIX. 77 In. Any charge, or lien, 
or equity on this particular fund 1885 / coo Times LXXX. 
X31/2 The interest on the debentures 2891 Law Rep 
weekly Notes 80/1 Shewing a loss on his last year’s 
business Mod. The margin of profit on the sales 
IL Of motion or direction towards a position 
14. To or towards the position expressed by 
senses 1,2; on to. 

So in reference to non-physical things treated as havmg 
physical extension, or to motion that is merely ideal 
egoo tr Bssda's Hist i vii (1890) 38 Astah se . andettere 
on ba dune upp /did. iii vii tix ] 178 On his hors hleop 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp Matt v i He astah on bone munt. c 2122 
0 E Chrofu an iioi Se cyng scipa ut on sse sende 
CX205 Lay. 1228 Heo hire bond On his heued leide Ibid. 
13099 He notn ane cape . On bene raunec he heo dude 
<22300 Cutsor M Z0393 lesu crist was tan, And don on 
locfe. 1382 Wvclif Matt v 45 That reyneth on lust men 
and vmuste. c 1400 Destr 'i roy 9133 Pure watur pouret 
vn polishet >eron. 2576 Gascoicnf Philoimne (Arb) 97 
They now are come on lande. X590 Spenser F Q,j ii x8 
‘Curse on that Cross’, (quoth then the Sarazin) 1697 
Dryden Ptrg, Ceoig. IH 722 A Plague did on the dumb 
Creation nse /did 769 Ye Gods turn that Impious 
Errour on our Foes I 1697 Dampier Voy. I 524 A sort 
of a distemper that stole insensibly on them. xHoy Crabbs 
Par. Reg i. 119-20 His shoes of swiftness on his feet 
he placed , Hts coat of darkness on his loins he braced 
z8ao Keats St Agnes xxxi, These delicates he heaped On 
golden dishes 1884 W. C Smith Kildrosian 63 If in such 
a vacant hour He shall happen on a maiden. 2896 Law 
Times C. 488/r The vestry served a notice on the re- 
spondent, calling upon him. to repair the dram. 1897 Ouioa 
Massarenes xxvi, He has never left his card on you. Mod. 
He threw the coins on the table, Ihey fixed placards on 
the walls. 

b. To LAY hold oil, SEIZE on * see these vbs, 

C897 K. Alfred Giegory's Past, iv 40 paet hira nan ne 

durre gripan sws oi-sorzUce on jimt nee 2399 Langl. 
Rich. Redelesiw 49 Ano^r proud partriche sesith on hir 
sete xssx Robinson tr More's Utop, n.ix. (1895) 270 They 
layde holde on hym. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. i. iti 55 Nor doth 
the generall care Take bold on me. x7^Hist vciAnn.Reg 
97/2 They had seized on the citadel 2870 Anderson Missions 
Amer Bd, II. ix 68 The natives .laid hold on the sailors, 

c. Of the mclclence of a blow or the like. 

^893 K, .Alfred Ores iv 1 § s He hiene on bone nafelan 
ofstang. Ibid. v. xv. I3 He oft unwitende sl^ imd his 
heafde on bone wag. 23.. Cursor M. 2x^2 (G6tt) Con- 
stantine feld fast on bat haben lede 2520 Tindale Ads 
xiL 7 And he smote Peter on thesyde. <2x548 Hall Ckron , 
Hen y, 33 He strake the chiefe lustice with his fiste on the 
face. ^X2 Addison Spect No. 317 f 35 Gave Ralph, a box 
on the Ear. Mod, A blow on the head. 

d. In such phrases as Riaps on heaps, company 
on company, the literal sense passes into that of 
accumulative addition, or repetition. 

<xi6xx Beaum. & Ft. Maids Trag v, u, Your curst court 
and you, .With your temptations on temptations, made me 
give up mine honour, 2667 Milton P L. ii 995 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 2726^ 
Thomson Winter 905 Snows swell on snows amazing 10 the 
Sky 1839 Thackeray Fated Boots viii, I have had ill-luck 
on ill-luck, 2855 Kingsley Plays 4* Puritans 130 What 
Spaniard on Spaniard had been saying for fifty years 

e. Of continued motion. On ends way, on a 


journey, expedition, voyage, trip, also on an 
errand, a message. See these sbs., and cf Away. 
16 Into contact or collision with, esp. in the way 
of attack ; against, towards, 

<7893 K Alfred Of os 11 v. § 2 iEfter fnem he wonn on 
Scibpi®. C900 tr. Bmdds Hist. 11 viii [ix ] (1890) 124 Sona 
kes b® h® on heo feaht. 2340-70 Ahsaunder 1204 When 
Philip had with his folke faien on Greece 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1, 140 On saracenys wacrayand Jhid. 11 384 On 
thaim I On thaim I thai feble fast I 2568 Grafton Ckron. 
II, 294 That day he never tooke prisoner, but alwayes 
fought and went on his enemies. 1697 Dryden Vtrg . 
Geoig III 140 He bears his Rider headlong on the Foe. 
2^ Instr 4- Reg. Cmoalry (1823) 257 That the whole may 
arrive on the enemy at the same time 2849 S Dobell 
Roman 111 (ed z) 38 He calls bis blood-hounds round his 
gory hands, And cheers them on the piey 2883 Standard 
8 May 3/7 His bowling seldom seemed to be on the wicket. 
x8^ Baring Gould Kitty A lone II 170 If he drew his knife 
on her and attacked her. 

16. Of aspect or direction towards; as to smtle 
on, turn one's back on. 

c888 K, Alfred Bodh. xxxvui § S Hi ealle lociab niid 
bsem eaxnm on b®s eorfilican €incg <zxooo Caedmon's 
Daniel 731 On baet wundor seon a 2440 Sir Eglam. 1225 
The knyght an&weryd, and on hym logh 2592 Greene 
Philomela (1881) 152 lie spake with bis eies on Philomelas 
face. 2726-46 Thomson winter 910 Horrid o’er the surge 
Alps frown on Alps 2809 W. Irving Kntcherb. vii. xu (1849) 
442 He turned hm back on its walls 2844 Macaulay Ess., 
Earl Chatham (1887) 815 The enemies stood for a time 
glaring on each other 2851 D Jerrold St Giksxxxw. 326 
That melancholy, care-worn face, that .would alwa^ smile 
on her. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 727 For Philip's 
dwelling fronted on the street 

b elhpt. Precisely m the direction of, directed 
towards. 

168B Rider Haggard fn Harper's Mag. July 207 Feeling 
that I was on him, I pulled, and, I saw the man throw up 


tl7 =l 2 fm (Cf, 30 .) Obs. 

r8o3 K. Alfred Oros i, i § 7 pa flowafi buta sub on bone 
Readan Sm. cBoy — Gregorys Past. 2 An mrendxewnt of 
Lsdene on Englisc areccan. C900 tr. Baida's Hist. iv. 
xxx[i]. (1890) 374 Hie woldon his ban on niwe cyste gedon 


971 Bhckl Horn 27 pmtlc Hmlend waste lacded on westen 
exoyoA^ GosP /AaVi ix 6 Aris and gang 011 b»n bus. 
1387 E E. Wills {i^) 2 Also y be-quethe iij li. to bring me 
on erthe, 

t to* On pieces, elc. = into (in) pieces (Cf. In 30 b.) 

<^^93 K iEiFRCD Oros. i i § x Ure leldran ealne bisne 

^ TObhwyrftbisei.middanseardes on breo todmldon exzoo 
3 rmin 565 And ej^b®": hind .Todseledd wass Onn hn*dess 
rihht sextene. C13S0 Will Paleine 3410 ilani a spere 

r ch onpeces were to-broke 1415 £ E (1882) 23 
wolle hit be parted on tweyne. 1426 Lydg. Jbe Gml. 
i^lgr 4203 Whan the pot ys broke On pecys smale. c 1450 
Bonce MS 55 (Bodleian) If. 23 Take mary and dates, kutt 
on too or on thre, 

18 Unto, to (a person ) : in reference to descent 
or mamage (The latter m Sc ) 

Stewart Cron Scot, II, 7x0 Richt laith he wes to 
wed hir on ane lord Into Ingland. a 1578 Lwdfsav (Pits- 
cottie) Chron Scot. (S T S ) I 225 The king, efter he had 
..ressawit this gentillwoman maneit hir on his brother, 
X63X Gouge Gods Ariews 111 § 93, 353 The Crowne and 
Ktngdonie by just. . title descended on her 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 280 She’s marnet on saft SaramleTamson, 

19 Into, unto, to (some action, course, or con- 
dition) , formerly esp with vbl. sb., as to go on 
Jishtng =s a-fishrag cl 10. 

c xooo Ags Go^ J xxi 3 Ic wylle gan on fixaS c 1200 
St Kenelm 148 m S’ Eng Leg 1 . 349 pat bis child scholde 
wende An hontingue. c 1350 Will. Palei ne 2002 pm. .dede 
hem on gate, And soujte him c 1450 Si Cuthoert (Surtees) 
4406 And sone on slepe pai fell 2470-85 Malory Arthur 
IL 1, A damoisel the whiche was sente on message. CX530 
Ld Berners AiM. Lyi Bryt. 147 His woundes oraste out 
agayneonbledjmg *539 Bible (Great) AcU xui, 36 Damd 
(after he had in hys tyme fulfylled the wyll of God) fell on 
slepe, x62z Bacon Kf/74 That might .set the Plough 
on going, 2633 Laud Wks (1857) VI 321 , 1 presume you 
will set film on work. 1635 J Hayward tr Biondi's Banish'd 
Vtrg 68 He was that day rode forth on hunting 1726 Leoni 
Aloerir's Archil II, lo/x Very hard to stop when once it is 
Set on going 2828 Macaulay Ess , HaHam's Const. Hist 
;i 887) 88 The fanatiasm of Cromwell never urged him on 
impracticable undertaking*!. 2885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 
467/2 Facts which ought to have put him on inquiry, 

20. Indicating the person or thmg to which 
action, feeling, etc. is directed, or tliat is affected 
by It In the const of many verbs and phrases. 

c 2290 Becket 501 in .S' Eng. Leg. 1 . X2i On semt Thomas 
heo enden faste. axyoo Cursor M 22474 Lauerd ha merci 
on all nu c 1386 Chaucer C. T ProL 300 Al )at he myghte 
of his freendes hente On bookes and bis lernynge he it 
spente. c 1435 T orr. Portugal 1854 How on the dede hedys 
they did sboute 2590 Spenser ^ Q 11 1 52 On them she 
workes her will to uses bad 1655 Fuller Ch Hist iv u, 
§ 2 The first on whom this cruel Law was hanselled, was 
William Sautre. 265^-83 Evelyn Hut Reltg (1850) I agt 
Being a thing material, it should operate on immaterials. 
1796 State Papers in Ann Reg 168/a IHe] endeavoured to 
xeciiminate on us. 28x5 W. H Irflano Scnbbhomamaaot 
She has claims on the consideration of the countty. 1838 
Thirlwall Gteece IV xxx 145 The title of Admiral was 
conferred on Aracus. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. L 539 
Theefiectof these reflections on his mind had been pemiaous. 
1883 Sir W B. Brett in Law Times Rep. (X884) L. 193/2 
The decision which is binding on us 2885 Law Times 
LXXIX 38/x The magistrate may be necessary as a check 
on the doctor. X885 Munch, Exam, x6 May 6/1 The 
extremely cold nights,. tell very severely on the elderly 
members of the House, 

b Indicating the object of desire and the like. 
In the construction of eager, keen, mad ipiainoious, 
enamoured, fond), bent, determined, set, gone, etc. 
Also elhpt = bent on, set on. 

ax^io in "Wright Lyric P xi 38 A tortle that min herteis 
on. f 2430 Lydg Reas ^Sens 2x^4286 To be enamowied 
on a goot. 2493 Fesiivall (W. de W, 1515) 68 b, Suche 
thynges as marines herte is moost on. 1623 Gouge Serm 
Gods Pravid. § xo Their mind Nvas so on their worke 2656 
EarlMonm tr, BoccalinHs A dots. /r Pamass. it. xxxvi 
(1674) i8g You having unwisely been enamoured on some 
one person. 2890 L C. D’Oylb Notches 170 Woddell was 
not much on beer 

c. Indicating the bank, banker, or person to 
whom a cheque or diaft is directed, and by whom it 
is payable , in to draw m, a cheque, etc. {drawti) on. 

x67x-(see Draw v. 65, Draught sb 35 b]. 1824 Byron 
/itan XV viii, A draft on Ransom. 2839 Thackeray Fatal 
Beotsx,Ktst^. IS a cheque on Child's sS^MAxsetAT Valerte 
IX, Lionel received a cheque on the hank. t866 Crump 
Banking yii 144 The demand for bills on London at Liver- 
pool would exceed the supply. 

21. Indicating a person or thing to which hostile 
action is directed : against ; esp. in to complain, 
inform, lie, tell, *peach^ on, also an attack, assault, 
etc., on. 

2377 Langl, P PI, B. xiv. 144 It maynou^t he. .ormatheu 
on god lyeth. c X400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) xv. 67 pai lye falsly 
on Mary and hir son. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 29 He 
made hym redy for to complayne on reynart the foxe. 2539 
Bible (Great) Phtl. 11. 15 That ye may be soch as no man 
can complayne on, 2604 Shaks. Oih. y. u. 146 Ay, ’twas 
be that told me on her first. 2690 Locke Govt. it. xix, 

§ 231 Attempting by force on the properties of any peopje, 
18130 Macaulay Ess,, Moore's Byron (1887) 155 This de. 
graded people bad risen on their oppressors. X849 — Hist. 
Eng.y\, 11 . 113 Anyattack on the civil liberties of Dispeople, 
xSito [see Inform v. 7 b], 2895 Crockett Sweetheart Trao, 
14 , 1 will tell my father on you. Mod. Sc. I'll no tell on ye, 
22 In regard to, an reference to, with respect 
to, as to. 

c 888 K, Alfred Boeih. xxxi. § x (1864) xio Hwset godes 
maxan we seegan on \a flaeschcan un]7eawas, 2456 Sir 
G, Have Law Arms (S T. S.) 69 And sa was sene on thame, 
for thair jm isdictioun began with force and crueltee. 1470-85 
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OK, 

Malory Arthur \i i, Some there were that passed alle 
their felawes in prow ease and noble dedes and that was wel 
preued on syre launcelot du lake J477 Poston Lett. lilt 
2ir Elies It wol do job harm on your hors 1649 J. Moyley 
vri\sihRep Hist MSS Comm App ii 47 There sate on him 
three or four judges 1706 Act 6 Anue, c. 11 Art. xix, No 
writer to the signet [shati] be,, admitted a lord of the session 
unless he undergo a private and pubhck trjal on the civil law 
xyto Nelson 15 May in Nicolas Disp <1845)!. 236 lo order 
a Court-Martial to be held on him i8ia Jefferson Wnt 
fsSv)) IV, 176, 1 do not condole with you on your release. 
1838 T Thomsov Chcm, Org, JBodm 488 mie^ This state- 
ment docs not agree with my experience on the subject 
X849 Macaulay HisU Eng u. I 275 He never ^tended the 
meetings of hK colleagues on foreign aflTairs.. 1885 Mnnch 
Exam, as May 5/1 The appellants had failed on the mam 
question, 

b. Expressing the object to ■which mental 
activity IS directed, after such verbt> as think j 
consider i remember^ dream (now usually of)^ 
meditate^ reflect^ etc Also after derived sbs as 
thought^ meditatwnt rejlectton. See these words. 

cxooo Ps (Fh.) ckvilS God ys on Dryhten ^eorne to 
henceanne, rx4ao Aniurs of Arthure 192 Thynke hertly 
on this, cr4So St Cuthhert ^Surtees) Sogo On his kirke 
was all his thoght. e 1470 Henry Wallace i 15 5bit we suld 
thynk one our hears heior xspo-zo Dunbar Poem xc, 60 
And on the end hes no rememberance. iS9® Greene iVtwr 
too late, MJsMatlr, Wbea I at last considered on my sins 
x^z IxjcKE EjIm: § 147 This being almost that alone, which 
ia thought on, when People talk of Education. 1734 R O 
Cambridge Intruder 12 'Twas a plan I never dreamt on 
x8z6 J. Wilson Cztv of Plague if. 11, Thy anxious heart will 
never learn To think more on thyself and less on others. 
1838 TniRiWALLGwcell.ads The sleepless nights in which 
he meditated on the trophies of MUtiades. Mod Reflect on 
the natural results of such condnet. 

e. After sfeakj write, etc., q v ; after hooh^ 
article, essay, lecture, poem, treatise, etc., or an 
author's name ; also ellipt in titles and the like. 

X4za E. R Wills 51, iuj quayres of Doctoors on Mathewe. 
1603 Camden Revu (1637) 4x1 On a childe droumed catching 
of an Apple. 1689 Prior Ep. to Fleetwood Shepherd 168 
Critics I read on other men, And hypers upon them .'igain. 
x6^ Cotes ir, Dupm's Hist O. Jjr -V. Test I r, 1 5 what 
he says on this Point is as follows. xy8^ Wilbfrforce in 
Lt/el 99 Heard Newton on the addiction of the soul to 
God. Scott (title) Letters on Demonology and Witch- 

craft:. z^z Carlyle Sart, Res iff vui, Laplace's Book on 
the Stars 1884 A. R- Pennington Wtcli/ix ago A course 
of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. Mod. Coke on 
Li ttleto n , hliil on Hamilton j Fenn on the Funds. 

HI Other senses, obsolete, archaic, or dialectal. 
(All these originally belonged to branch I ) 
i*23. After verbs of winmng, gaining, taking 
(by force): s=from. Obs Heie ong, belonged 
vbs. of wreaking or taking vengeance, avenging, 
tevenging^ still construed with on . see these. 

^893 X Alfred Oros, iv vi § 6 Romane on him 

Lxxxiiisapa. czooo i^LFRic Num. xxi x Chananeus ]7a 
wann wi)> Israela beam, and sige on him gewann. c X330 
R. Brunne Ckivn, (tSio) 57 Magnus .. chaoed away 
Suane, & Danmark on him wan. Melustne 2x9 Yf 

they were so hold to take on hy m or on hys peuple ony thing, 
1523 Ld, Berners Fiojss. I cccxxxv 525 Howe the Eng- 
lysmiueti recouered dyuers castelles on the frenchtnen in 
Burdeloys. 1605 Shaks. Lear v lii 16s But what art thou 
That hast this Fortune on. me? X67X Milton Smnson 470 
All these boasted Trophies won on me. 

^•24:. Indicating that to which a quality has 
relation : In respect of, ^^I'Sprep. 33 , (5f prep 35. 

c 8S8 E. Alfred Boeth. ij Boetius se waes in hoccraeftum 
and on woruldjieawum se nhtwisesta Ihtd xyxu, § iDeah 
hu waere eallra manna fae^rost on wUte. c 900 tr. JBseda's 
Hist. 1. Introd (1890)26 Hit is welij '81s ealond on ivaestmum 
and on treowum. a 1175 Coit Horn 223 Se man is ece on 
ane dele . }mt is an }^r sawle. Luue Ren gx in 

O B. Misc, 96 He is leir & briht on heowe, f?X35o Will 
Paleme 2634 Sche had a derwoT}ie doubter . Jie mrest on 
face, xsaa Ld. Berners Froiss I cclxx 303 He was 
hlynde on y< one eye.^ 1335 Covbrdale 2 Sam iv 4 A sonne 
which was lame on his fete. 1703 Lend. Gas, No. 3892/4 
Robert Stephens .wmks on the left Eye 

+ 26. Indicating the medium of action. Obs 
Kow expressed by vnth. 

«*37S Joseph Anm. 560 He sei? a child straujt )>er-on, 
stremynge on blode. «x4so Le Afoite Artk 1996 The 
chamhre flore Alle ranne on blode 

+ 20. In uses now expressed by rt/(esp on a price 
or rate). Obs 

1477 Poston Lett III 203 He wol not selle hym . under 
that mony that he sette hym on. Z639 Fuller Holy War 
Id xiv, (1647) 132 Serviceable men he would pui chase on 
any rate a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 150 When 
his matters were on that crisis. X776 G Semple Building 
m Watet 67 The Budge must be on nght Angles with the 
Current 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) HI 510 All other 
of our productions are received on vanous duties. X794 
Mrs. A M. Bennett Ellen HI. 52 Ellen was wMking on 
a slow solemn pace. 

27. Li senses now expressed by Or, In on’t 
and the like, common in literary use to ^1750; 
now dial or vulgar 

In early times generally an actual difference of idiom, but 
from end of i6th o due to confusion of q/’and on, esp, owing 
to the reduction of both of these to 0’ See Of 
XZ58 Prod Hen. Ill, i Henr’ )>ur3 godes fultume king on 
Engleneloande, Lhoauerd on Yrlounde, Duk on Norm’ on 
Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow c 13*3 Poem times Edw IF 
(Percy Soc.) xvii, That death that I shall on die 1:1420 
Avow Arih xxxvui, O payn on life and on londe. a 1440 
Sir Eglam, 933 Wele recovryd on hys wounde c iSS® tr. 
Erasmus* Serm Ch. yesus (190X) 2 So this our sermon may 
sawer ou him whiche is , , the worde of the father. 1375 Gmmu, 


Gut 'on 1 ill, All th'ours on the daye 1605 Shaks. in 
1 131 Ihe perlect Spy o‘ th’ time The moment on t i6ix ~ 
Lymh i i 164, 1 am very glad on’t 164X Ld J Higby Sp 
in Ho Comm 21 Apr. 4 Tne truth on’t is 1671 H M tr 
Erasm Colloq 543 1 hough I make Lay men on them all 
1709 Steele latier No 12 F 7 Nay, you are in the Right 
on't 173a Berkeley Alciphr ii § 6 The best on’t is the 
World every day grows wiser 1766 G Williams m Jesse 
G Selwyn Contemp (1843) II. 57 Those handleb that the 
ladies make bell-ropes on 178a Eliz Blov^^r Geo Bateman 

I 87, 1 know she'll take cate on him 1828 Craven Gloss 
(e d 2\ On'L of it [Still widespread in Eng dialects J 

IV- 28 On IS used m the constnicUon of many 
verbs, besides those mentioned under the preceding 
senses, e g depend*, attend, wait, follow, believe, 
rely ; feed, live, subsist, also after the direct object, 
in beget, hesionv, confer , lavish, spend, waste , con- 
gi atulate , plume, pride, value oneself , or as a 
second construction, e g to condole, consult, with 
a person on something. See these verbs. 

29, On ■was formerly frequent in connexions in 
which a- IS now usual e g on back (« aback), 
on hrede, on broche, on broad, m dreglie, on far, on 
ferrom, on fiesh, on head, on live, on loft, on long, 
on loud, on lota, on light, on new, on patt, on 
round, on 100 m, on side, on stray, on sunder, 
on thirst, on wide, on wiy. These were usually 
written as two words, but have often been hyphened 
by modem editors, in imitation of forms in ct-. 
See Ab\ok, Abrbde, Abroach, etc , also the 
sbs. Back, Breije, Broach, etc. 

On hand, on high . see Hand 3a, High a. 18. 
On (pn), adv. (a , sb). [Ong. the same word as 
prec , VIZ OTeut. *ana, 03. ana, an, OE. an, gn. 
In the OE instances almost always intimately con- 
nected with a vb. as a * separable particle *, like 
the Ger. separable an in an-kominen, etc. ; in 
mod Eng. often an elliptic use of the prep. = on 
something understood.] 

1. In the position of being in contact with, or 
supported by, the upper surface of something, 

^900 tr Bmdds Hist iv iv (1890) 274 Sume ^eiisne stowe 
mymster on to timbrenne 1^32 Milton L'Allegrv 132 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, If Jonsons learned Sock 
be on 1844 Dickens Mart Chits ix, The pudding-plates 
bad been washed, while cheese was on 
2 Into the position defined in i. 
cSgj K ^Elfred Gregoifs Past xvii 124 Daet se se be 
wunde lacnian wille geote win on c X203 Lay 311 Brutus 
sette on his flo He wende to sceoten hat hea der GX475 
Rauf Coityar 85 To mome on the morning, quhen thow 
sail on leip, Pryse at the pai ting, how that thow dois 1645 
Evcli n ntaty zi Apr , Dashing the whipcord over their 
shoulders, as hard as they could lay it on 1824 Byron 
yuan XV. Ixv, They also set a glazed Westphalian ham on. 
3, In the position of being attached to or covering 
any surface, esp. the body , on the body, as clothing 
or a limb 

c 1205 Lay. 1553 He hcfde brume on. c 1300 St. Brandan 
613 None other clothes naddc be on. Chaucer Rom. 

Rose 1x87 Largesse hadde on a robe fre^ c 1450 Merlin 

xox Thei hadde on hattes of stile, 1370 B Goocc Pop 
Ktngd II 26 To weare a Unnen Ephod on 1594 Siiaks 
RtcJt HI, IV. II X26 O let me thmke on Hastings, and be 
gone To Brecnock, while my fearefull Head is on, x6ix — 
Cymb. 11 i 26 You crow Cock, with your combe on 17x1 
Addison Sped No 128 r 9 He had a clean Shirt on X850 
Tennyson In Mem* vi, A itband or a rose, For he will see 
them on to-night. X887 ‘ Mabel Wetheral ' Two North- 
Country Maids xxY. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown, 
which was clean on that morning. 1890 J Hill Unfort. 
Arrangem I vi 144 He had on an unobtrusive suit of dark 
brown tweed. Mod. slang. Keep yom hair on 1 
4 Into the position defined in 3 
izxooo Fate (Cod, Exon) 87 Sum sceal wildne fugel 
aterainn, heafoc on honda de)j he wyrplas on. cxooo> 
[see Do V 48J 1326 Tindale Lukexw 22 Take no thought 

for youre body, what ye shall putt on 1390 Lodge 
Rosalind (Cassell) 93 And with that she slipped on her 
petticoat 1603 Shaks Mach ii ii. 70 Gel on your Night- 
Gowne. 17x2 Addison Sped No 3x1 F s He immediately 
drew on his Boots 178X C, Johnston Hist. y. yumper 

II 44 To make delays hy frequent tryings on, and altera- 
tions of our hero’s clothes, a 10x4 Way to win Her v iil 
(New Blit Theatre II. 466), Mother is tying on her 
goloshoes ^ 

b. ellipt iox go on, on with = put on, don. 
c X483 Lighy Mysi. (1882) ni. 1183 On xall my westmenl 
and myti aray, 1605 Rowlands Hells Broke Loose 45 On 
with rich attiie, 1733 Foote Eng tit Pans i Wks, 1799 I 
39 ITl on ivith my jemmys. xBao Disbafli Viv. Grey 111 vi, 
1 will doff my travelling cap, and on with the monk’s cowl 
5. In a diiection towards something, at ; as to 
LOOK on. 

6 Towards something in the way of approach , 
approaching in space, time, or condition 

c 1400-30 [see Come v 62 a, f) 1333- [see Draw v, 86 dj. 
1704 Loud, Gas No, ^(054/1 The great use of their Gallies 
in towing on or off their great Ships x88s Truth 2 July 3/1 
It was getting on for two before supper was served X894 
JLd Wolseley Lt^ Mai thorough II. 1 \v 195 How dreadml 
are the words ‘Go on V to the man who longs to mingle in 
the flay, and shout ‘ Come on 1 ' instead 

7 Directed towards, or in a line with, something. 

1804 Nelson Apr, in Nicolas Bisp (1845) V. 520 The mark 

for being clear of the Malora North End, is the Guard- 
House on the Beach on with the last hillock of the nearest 
ridge of mountains 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk vu. 
(ed z) 267 She will be steeied with sufficient accuracy if her 


OK. 

gunwale be kept ‘on with ’ the outei ends of the oars of 
the leader 

b Bioadstde on, face on, stem on, etc \\ ith 
the face, stem, or other part diiected to the point 
of contact 

1800-40 [see Broadside sb i c] 1836 Leisure H V 332/ 1 
He lost his hold, and fell face on into the watei 1884 
Standard'll^ May 4 The vessels struck one another stem on 

8 . Cricket. To the on side. 

z88z Daily Tel 24 Jane, This he shoitjy followed up by 
diivingC T Studdonfora 
9 Onward, forward, in space or time. 
a xoQo Audi cos 1336 Raesdon on sona c 1200 Ormin 7717 
He wollde uss brmngenn onn To foIlBhenn bisiie 

ctzyo Hah Me/d 17 pat mahten bringe pe on nils for to 
donne.* a 1350 CwsorM. 5987 (Gott ) Wend on pann, sijjen 
2e wil ga. 1480 Caxton Chrott Eng civ. 136 Or half a yere 
be go an 1600 Holund Livy in hv 124 They passe on 
through the citiie 1673 Hobbes Odyssey 11677) 256 From 
that day on, centaurs and men are foes 1809 Malkin Gii 
Bias II viL F 6 Do they get on in the world? i8ao Byron 
Mar Fal iii 1 12 Seeing this Patrician pestilence spiead 
on and on. 1831 Blackw Mag Jan 83/2 [Ihe police 
officer] possesses the power, of ordeiing them to ‘ move on' 
b ellipt — (5o on, advance. 
c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods vyjy On in Pluto name I 
On ' & all ys owre I 1392 Shaks Rom ^ Jul 1 iv 2 Or 
shall we on without Apologie? 1627 Sanderson Serm 
1 284 Unless God kept him back, he must on 17x3 J. 
Warder True Amazons 95 Yet on they must x8o8 Scott 
Harm vi xxxii, Chai ge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, 
on f 1835 Kingsley Plays ^ Punt 181 But no , he must 
on for honour’s sake. 

10. Gone onwaid 01 ahead , in advance in space 
or time. 

17 Old Song in Burns* Works, Oh Kenmure’s on and 
awa, WiUie I 187a Black Adv Phaeton xxi 301 It was now 
well on in the afternoon. 1887 A Birrlll Obiter Dicta 
Ser w gx Later on music was tfragged into the fray 

b. Cricket, etc : In advance of the opposite side. 

*884 Lilly white* 5 Ctulei Ann 6x Notts weie 393 on 

1892 Dally News 14 Sept 3/6 As the game now stands the 
professionals with seven wickets to fall are 79 runs on 
c slang On the way to intoxication; the ■worse 
for drink 

x8o3 Naval Chron. VII 273 The Amelias men being a 
little on, could not bear being thwarted 1894 Wilkins & 
Vivian Green Bay Ti ee I 99Pnnlioo, who was now slightly 

* on ’ , was shouted down 

11. With onward movement or action; con- 
tinuously ; to speak on, hold on, wotk on, wait on, 
to continue to speak, hold, work, wail. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Saints* Lives xxi 236 [He] nyste hutan hi 
sungon [jone lof-sang for3 on a 1225 Leg. Hath, 434 He 
heold on to herien nis hea^ene maumez c 1386 Chaucer 
Cook's Prol 22 Now telle on, Roger, looke that it be good 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal Sept 55 Now say on Diggon. 
166$ Brathwait Comm 2 Tales Chaucer 148 Go on with 
your Tale xyg^uRKK Regie Peace iv Wks IX 26 Specu- 
late on I 1858 Froude Hist Eng xx. IV. 23s The regent 
waited on, and the event came iBgx Dora Russet l Sea ei 
of River I xui 289 He sent me money regular, to keep on 
the house 

12. Into action or operation : thrash on, proceed 
to thiash 

13 Gaw ^ Gr. Kni 2300 Wy bresch on, Jiro mon, 
hou bretez to longe c 1400 [see Come v. 62 c] 1593- U®* 
Draw v 86 b] x3^ Dalrymfle tr Leslie's Hist itcot. I 
113 Thay set stoutTie onn, doubteng na danger 1667 Milton 
P L y, 233 Converse with Adam and sudi discourse bring 
on. As may advise him of his bappie state 1745 P Thomas 
yml Anson's Vgy 276 The Tuffoons commonly come on , 
suddenly 1833 R H Froude Rem. (1838) I. 271 At last it 
came on to ram 1892 Chamb yml 4 J une 367/x We turned 
our lanterns full on 

13. a Of persons • Engaged m some function 
01 course of action ; on tiie stage, the field, etc. 

a 1341 Wyatt Poet Wks (1861) 84 Now thus, now than, 
Now off, now an. Uncertain as the dice 1640 [see Off and 
on B] X793AV Roberts Lookei on No 54 (1794) H 313 
7 hen to the Playhouses anon. If Quick or Bannister be on 
X822 Mrs Cameron Cleanliness next to Godliness 3, ‘ I try 
to keep things tolerably decent, but it's a hard matter 
I am always on replied Alice 1883 G R Sims LiAboai 
etc 12 She was on at the Lane last winter— She played m the 
pantomime. x888 Steel & Lyttlbton Cricket (Badm 
Libr ) ill 141 Supposing a slow bowler has been * on ’ for 
some time. i8qx Mbs. NI Mischief of Monica III 
62, ‘ I thought he was on with Daisy burst forth her son 
Mod. colloq He has been on for three yeais, and now retires 
b Of things ; In progress or course of action ; 
in a state of activity. 

[1605 Shaks Learn iv 172 So will you wish on me, when 
the rash moode is on ] 1830 Examiner 78/1 Several com- 
missions being *on' at the same time, 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule u. 13 Hiere was a considerable sea on 1862 Society 
x8 Nov. 11/2 The schools at Oxford are ‘on’ once more. 
1884 Manch. Exam 3 July 5/3 There is a terrible row on 
between the old and the new divisions. Mod. Is the gas on ? 
The ivater was not on. 

c. Having a wager on (something). 

iBia sporting Mag XXXIX 23 Theydeclared themselves 
off, a thing unknown m sporting, after they had been on. 
'^\Sta3idard 18 June 2/4 The scratching of Winchester 
has been a rare blow to those who were determined, to be 

* on ’ early. 

14. Used idiomatically witL many verbs ; e. g 
carry, catch, come, get, go, hold, keep, look, put, 
send, take, try on, etc. * see the verbs. 

B. adj^ (Cf, Okf C.) 

1. Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket on 
which the batsman stands, or to the corresponding 
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side of the field (t.£ in the case of right hand 
batting, the side on the left of the witket-keeper) 
0 pp. to Ope Cab 

1851 LiLL\nKiTE Guide io Cnckeicrs so A good general 
will often place three men instead of two on the * 011 ' side 
iSga Daily X^ews 6 May 5/3 A captaui who has studied 
lady’s play, will put most of her fields on the * on ’ side. 
1897 Ranjitsikhji Cricket 170 Let us now turn our attention 
to strokes on the on.side. 

2 In reference to the licensed sale of liquors 
Shoit for 'on the premises’; opp. to Off C 5 . 
Often hyphened, as on-licence 
i8gr Daily /^eivs u Mar 3/a The number of licensed 
houses mentioned in the oiidicencesretum x8gz \V Bjcai t\ - 
Kingston Inieiu^erani « 63 It is not m the least necessary 
to persecute the ‘ on ’ licensee 1896 Westnu Gaz 5 Mar 
3/3 The Ihll which placed off-licence holders under similar 
control as on licence holders 1899 Daily News 13 Apr. 
6/3 The influence of the * on ’ licensed houses. 

0. sb O icket « On side see B i. attnh, in 
on drive, on-drive, a drive to the on side. 

1B81 Daily Ncius 0 July 2 He then drove Moncreifle to 
the on for four Ihd , Newton scored . three for a good 
on drive 1896 Westw, Gas 24 July 5/2 Wynjard then 
made a fine on-dnve offTrumhle for 3 

On, particle, the pref. uw- = Un- often written 
separately in ME ; also, in mod Sc. dial,, in sense 
' wiihont ’ : see On- K 

t On, erron. ME expansion of = oS, Orn cotij , 
until cf. 0 prep 3 

cx3ao Cast Lceoe 472 Ich wole wih |?e lede my I3 f Euer 
on J?at like stryf mowe sum ende take 
fOn, ME I and 3 sing, pres of Unn-enz^, Obs„ 
to grant 

^1225 Ano R s6 Jjf me on almihti God 
On-, prejix\ the prepositional adv. on (nnsbessed 
form of OE. an, pn) m combination with vbs. 
and Iheir derivatives, and sometimes with other 
sbs. The old nominal compounds had the stressed 
form, as in OE, angmn, pnginn, beginning, anfilt, 
pnfilti, Anvil. The compounds m on- belong to 
the following classes : 

1. Old verbal compounds, as onbidan to Onbide, 
onendw-an to recognize, Acichow. Such of these 
as survived the OE. period appear in their alpha- 
betical place under On- or A- 

2. Later verbal compounds or collocations of 
adv. and verb. In these the union of elements 
IS incomplete, and the adv may be moved to 
another position than immediately before the vb , 
where however it regularly stands in the inf. and 
pples., so tliat these acquiie more the character 
of permanent combinations Examples are f on- 
become, to befall, happen; j* on-cry, to cry or 
call upon; on- draw, to draw on; 

to lace on; f on-look, to look on, on-sweep, to 
sweep on, +on-take, to take on, assume, behave, 
see Take v 

c 1305 Si Lucy 60 in RET, (1862) 103 To semte Lucie 
nonce he wende . and eschte hire faste ‘What Luae were 
so *onhicome’. ^1313 Siioreham Poems (E E T S) 
146/487 Hyt on -by-come me eche place 3ef cchlWynghadde 
ylyche grace 'J o loye and blj sse 1664 Floddeiv F iv 40 
Then each Captaui he did '’'oncry, 1898 T Hardy fFessex 
Poems S3 By Joidoigne, near to east, as he *ondiew, Dawn 
pieiced the humid air, 1513 Dovglas AEnezs xi Prol 102 
liajs hie the targe of faith vp in ihi hand, On hed the 
halsum helm of hop '•‘onlace. <1x873 J W, Micts in Schaff 
& Gilman Ltkr Reltg Poetry (i88t) 35 That all his 
shattered aims, his hopes be wept, Are in God’s counsels 
deep and fathomless *onswept X297 R Glouc, (Rolh) 

g 548 pat hu nuste hou *on take [o r on to take], ne wat for 
onger do. <^1325 6/er. Gy Warm 267 Allas 1 what sholen 
hij onne take, pat wolden here her god foisake? 

3. With pr and pa. pples. forming adjs , as oit- 
carrying ( = carrying on , hence 0 ncarrytngness), 
on-inarching, on-ioUtng, on-7unmiig, on-niiging, 
on-smeptng, 

0(1834 CoLLRiDGE in Ltieraiwe (1897)23 Oct. x 1/2 The 
*oncarrj mgness of his [bcott’s] diction, 1609 Danieu Ctv, 
Wars vin. xvi, Gathei 'd by tV *on-marchiTig Enemy 1863 
Not an Angel I 184 To hold by his arm for some security 
against the onmarchmg multitude. 1854 JSC. Abbott 
Napoleon. (1855) I 323 The*on-rolling billow of Austrimi 

victory IS99 Daniel Musophilus 713 To pull hack th 
^on-running state of things 1884 Chtcago A doame 31 Jan , 
The fury of the *onsiirging barbariaus 1896 Jbid, 16 Apr 
55^1 The ^onsweeping pui poses .of God 
4 With vbl sbs. and nouns of action, forming 
sbs (sometimes concrete), as on-hnnging ( * bring- 
ing on), on-carrytng, on-leaping, Sc -louping 
( = mounting a horse), on-m&ving, on-pidUng, on- 
sweeping, etc, (which can be foimed at pleasure) ; 
on-go, going on, progress, advance, on-roll, 
onward roll ; on-sweep, onward sweep ; also with 
agent-nouns, as on-bearer, on-goer, on-pnsher, etc. 
See also Onlooker, etc 

1898 X Hardy Wessex Poems 135 Changing anew my 
^onbearer I traversed the downlaiid i6§8 J Durham Exp 
Revelaiion n vi. (t68o) 145 This inability is of her own 
*onbringing, 1737 E Ersicinb Serm Wks. 1871 IL 453 
The *oncarvying of the designs of his glory 1894 Chicago 
Advance ix Qct 58/1 As viewed m the retrospect of two 
years absence .its ordmary *on.go is indeed extraordinary. 
1600 Gownds Con^ m Select Jr, Hurl, Mtsc* (1793) 
Maister Alexander Ruthven hoisted him fast downe to 


ouet take Ills malcstie before bis *onleaping a, 1670 Sp\Ln- 
iNG J rcub Chas L (1792) I gi (Jam ) Un his onlouping the 
earl of Argyle .and Lord Lindsay hid some private 
•speeches with him xpoo Wesim Gas, is June z/z It is 
a memorable sight to witness the *on moving of a great 
army 1898 Cougregationalist 28 Apr , The arts of diplomacy 
are too soon exhausted when seventy million people are the 
on-lookers and *on-pushers, rggg Jas. I BaatA Aeipov 
(1682) 82 To speake of rayment, the *on-putting whereof 
IS the ordinary action that followeth next to sleepe 1883 
Gd (Fords The steady *onioll of the mighty waves of 
time, 1^3 Chicago Advance 26 Jan, All this prodigious 
swing and *on-sweep of development, 1883 IlomiUi Rea 
134 In the tremendous *onsweepings of society. 

On-, prejix 2 , the OE. unstressed form of and-, 
pnd-, against, opposite, in reply, in return (see 
And conj ), corresp. to Gothic anda-, and-, OS 
and-,ant-,TyM,oiit-,<^)A,(j ant-,ent-,tnt-\ e.g OS 
anifdhan, OHG ani-, tntfdhan, MHG entjdken, 
enfdken, enpfdlien, Ger empfangen, Du onivangeti, 
OE o;^/^^72,pa 1 . to receive (cf and-,pnd- 
fenga receiver) ; OK ongi ian to understand, dis- 
cern (cf. a nd-, p'ndgzt understanding, intelligence) 
In ME. this prefix is in foun ludistingiushable 
from On-I , e g. onfdn, on^iten, 

the same particle originally as the 
prec , used with counteracting 01 undoing force ; in 
eaily OE. on-, in late OE. very generally un- 
(levelled with wi- — On- 4 ), m ME, usually nn-, 
but sometimes on- ; m mod Eng always ««-. 
Examples: Goth andhmlan,OS,cattbtndan,Ql:iQ, 
ant-, intbinian, Ger entbwdcn, OE. ortbtndan, 
unbimian, ME. un-, on-binden, to Uabind ; OS. 
antduan, andbn, OHG. anttoan, intocai, MHG. 
entuon, OE. midon, undSn, ME undan, ondon, to 
Undo , OS antwzndan, OHG iniwindan, MHG. 
entwmden, OE. oivmuidan, mvmindan, ME. un- 
winden, onwinden, to Unwind. See Un- 2. 
On-^prejdx^, frequent ME., early mod E., and 
dial, variant of Un- \ beforeadjs , pples., advbs and 
their derivatives, as ME. mclene for uncUne — OE. 
unclhie\ ME onwiyten —QiEMnwi tien, Cf.Goth. 
unwets, OS , OHG OE. umois, Dn. onwys, on- 
wijs, ME wmts ipnwis, oivmne'), Unwise. 

Fornieily often written separately (see e g Pasion Lett, 
No 751), but generally hyphened by modern editors In 
some mod.Sc dialects written separately before pples or 
vbl sbs. as on (or o/in) in sense ‘without’, e g. on smd, 
oJm said, unsaid, without there being said, without saj^ing, 
on viakid without making. 

II Onager ff^nadg^j). PI. -gers, -gri. [L. 
onager, ad. Gr. tvarfpos » ovos dypios the wild ass, 
also bolh in Gr. and m sense 2 ,] 

1 A wild ass; spec the species Equits onager 
{E Jiemijpptss) of Central Asia. 

a 1340 I^MPOLE Psalter cm 12 Abyde schal onagirs in 
Jsau: thirst. 1398 Trevisa De P 7?. x\iit Kxviu 

(1405) 831 Onager is a wylde asse, and suche asses be grete 
ana wylde in Affnca. 1774 Goldsm. Nai Htsi I 456 The 
onager, or wild ass, is seen m still greater abundance than 
the wild horse 1883 G Allen in Knowledge 6 July i/x 
The vanous taipans and onagers and quaggas and zebras 
which span the gulf [between horse and ass] 1896 Blackw, 
Jdag, Way 6S2 Hence the difference ,, between a coster’s 
donkey and an onager 

2 An anaent and mediaeval engine for throwing 


stones in warfaie 

1609 Holland Marcell xxiii iv 222 Unto which 
also the modeme tune hath impo<ied the name of Oni^er, 
in this regard, that wild asses when they are coursed by 
hunters fling with their heeles stones afarre off behind their 
backs X840 L Ritchie Windsor Castle 2x4 Of the more 
powerful military engines then m use, were the scorpion or 
large stationary ciossbow, the onager or wild ass x886 
Sheldon tr. Flauberfs Salamnibo xui 310 Catapults were 
as frequently called onagers, because they were hke wild 
asses which threw stones by kicking 
llOnagra^ (p-nagra) Bot. [L magi a, a. Gr 
ovaypa, fern. denv. of ouaypost see iJiec] A 
former name for the genus CEnothera, 

174X Compl Fam -Piece ii ui. 392 There are yet Onagpa, 
l«Trkspar x86i Miss Pratt Ptower PI II 289 
IjOnagra^. [psendo-Latm, fern, of Onager ] 
A female wild ass ; humorously, a she-ass 
xB6o Reads Cloister ^ H III. 196 Gerard had put his 
Onagra m harness. 

Onagraceons (^lagr/i Jas), a, Bot, [f. mod. 
Bot.L Onagrdees, f. Onagra see -aceous] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Onagraceee, of 
which Onagra or CEnotliera is the typical genus 
So Onagirad (pnagi^dl, Lindley’s name for a 
plant of this order, 

X845 Lindley Veg Ktngd (1853) 724 Hie Onagrads are 
in general tetramerous 1866 Ti eas Rot , Clarkia, a small 

f eniis of onagrads Mod The Fuchsia, Willow-herb, and 
mchanter’s Nightshade are onagraceous plants. 

OuaiL, onane, obs. forms of Anon 
On and oif, ttdv, phr (jA) Off and on, 
V ; also m more general sense (see On adv, and 
,FF adv), 

x8« Browning Bp Blougrmi's Apol 789 It shi»ts 
Halfway into the next still, on and off I 2881 E. D 
Brickwood m hmcycl, Bnt, (ed 9) XII, 197/2 Hedges on 
banks are usually of such a size as to make flyiog them 
unpossiblei or at least xmdesirable Horses jump them on 




and off iS^^Rtpeni P JFintzoorWill 227 I He) has been 
working with us at Crum Street a good de.Tl, on and off 
1889 Diet Nat Bipg XVni, 125/2 A siege which lasted 
on and off for twenty years 189* Pimes (weekly ed) 
21 Oct 7/3 [He] had lived with hei on and off since that time 
b a/tnb, 0 as sb, Apiittmg on and taking 
off, mtennitteiit action, m quot 1852, a leap on 
and off a fence, a fence to be so jumped. 

18s* R S Surtees Sponge's Sp Potir(i8g2) 17 They then 
made for a large field at the back of the house, with leaping- 
bais, hurdles, ' on and offs ‘ ms and outs all sorts of fancy 
Uaps scattered about 1854 Ecert Warbubton Nunt 
Songs (1883) No 33 xn, Which method best insures us from 
a fall The Chester on and-off step, or the Leicester clear 
wgall? i8gg W M Dow ie Galtia ixg, I love to feet the 
on and off of the break and to watch the way the pole seems 
to feel its way through the traffic 
Hence Ou-and-ofif v , («) tntr. to sail on alternate 
tacks on and off the shore (see Off and on 2) , 
{b) irans to leap on and then off; On-and-offish 
a,, inclined to be on and off, somewhat fluctuating 
(in mood, temper, or health * cf Off and on B.), 
18*3 Byron yuan xn. Km, Who keeps >ou on and off-ing 
On a lee-shore 1852 R S Surtees Sponge's Sp Tour 
(1893) 345 ‘ I’ll have a word uuh you ',said Sponge, on-and- 
offing the hedge. 1888 E J Goodm \n 7 00 Cnnotts xm, 
As w ell as she ever is Rather oii-and offish, 
t On and on, Obs , one by one see One. 
Onanism (JrtTiamz’m). [f proper name Onaii 
(Gen. xxxviii 9) + -isii ] Self-abuse, masturbation. 
Chambers CycL, Onanta, and Onamsm, terms 
which some late empirics have framed, to denote the crime 
of self-pollution 1847-9 Todd Cycl, Altai lY. xsb/a A 
young man excessively addicted to onanism 1874 Buck- 
kill & Tuke Psj^ck Med, (ed 3) 780 Onanism is a frequent 
accompamment of Insanity and sometimes causes it 

So Onanist, one who practises onanism; 
Onaui*stic a, relating to onanism ’ 
xSpx Cent Diet , Onanist xZqzSydSoc Lex , Onanistic, 
OnHethlnk, dial. f. Umbethink, to consider, 
t Onl)i de, V, Obs [OE. onUdan, f On- 1 + 
bidan, Bide ] uiir To abide, remain, stay on 
Beo^vulfzgoz Onhad o^ldst aefen cwom. CX440 Com- 
pleynt 67 in LydgeUPs Temple ofGlas (iSgi) App 60 Mj 11 
hert With tow onbit & nat rcmeuytlh], 

On-b 015011, Ohs,, enraged, see Abeljen. 

1 Onbow, V Ohs, [OE onhdian, f. On -1 + 
bigan. Bow ] tntr. To submit, yield. 

971 Blukl Horn 223 paeLhe naefre TueniRuni womldricum 
men swi^or oubus'in nolde, bonne hit nht ware, c 1000 
Ags Gosp Matt v 25 Beo pu onbugende hmum vvijier- 
winnan hraSe c xao3 Lay 6x 66 And him alle on-bu^en. 
t Onbrai»d, v, Obs, [var of Umbraid or AoRAm 
v,^] To upbraid 

X53Q Palsgr 646/1, I onbrayde, I twite or cast in the 
tethe, ye 7 epi ouche 

t O’noall, sb. Obs [f On- 1 + Call sb ] The 
act of calling upon . a Invocation ; b. Claim. 

a 1300 Cursor M 19095 (Edinb ) ]?e oncalle of his bait 
Dozn 13 Ibid, 67x4 (Cott ) pis heists lauerd pan sal bi 
quit Of alkm oncall, and oJ?er wijt. 

t Onca 11, V Obs, [f. On- i -i- Call v , after 
L invocare,'] bans To call upon, invoke 
1548 Gest Pr Masse in H G Dugdale Life (1840) App 
117 How ought or can Christ be reverenced or oncalled as 
present in the sicringe Ibid, Z35 Those sametes bee on- 
called as advourers and aydeis. 

Once (v\’2?ns), adv (conj,, adj,, sb ) Forms : see 
below, [ME. dnes, dues, genitive case of dn, bn. 
One, for the earlier mtes, Enes (q. v ), which took 
the place of the OE mslrumental-adverbial me, 
ME, Ene, at the time that the genitival -es wqb 
taken by so many advbs Bnes continued in use 
111 the south till 1500, and even latei , ants, 
ones, are found c 1 200, but are not frequent before 
1300, from 'uhich time also anes is only northern 
The word Temained disyllabic in some dialects till 
1 5th c., but in others was reduced to a mono- 
syllable early in 34lh. The final f retained its 
breath sound, and so began c 1 500 to be spelt -ce, 
as in limte, pence, fence, tee, vitce, tvnee. From 
this a dial form oust (w2?nbt) has arisen in north, 
midl., Iieland, etc , as m against, amidst, amongst, 
etc The development of the initial long vowel in 
Standard English as wo-, wu-, in noilh. dial, and 
Sc as ya-, ye- , is the same as m One ] 

A Forms, a See Ekes. 

$ 3-’5(*fd.“8) aneB,4aiia,4-6aiiyB,am8; 6.Sk. 
aneis, amis, 6-7 Sc, ains, 7 - Se, anoe, 8- aince, 
ainse, (eonce, yanoe, yenca, yznoo). 

ciaoo Trtn Coll Ham 109 The sunne arist anes a daL 
13,, Cursor M 7886 (Lott.) Peking kest am [Gott , Fan/ 
anis] on hir his sight, CX400 Maundev (Roxb) xxvi 123 
pai ete bot anes on he day c 14*5 Wvntoun Cro» vi, xiv. 
41 Oftare yher Jan anys or twys 1570 Tie^edie in Scot, 
Poems i6th C, (iSoi) II 223 He was thy Maister amis & 
gout Regent. 0x573 Knox Hist. Ref Wks, 1846 I 357 
Trew religioun. now aneis begun 1609 SkxnB Reg, May, 
Pref 6 Ance in the ^ere Ibid, Forme of Proces 126 The 
execution of the principal decreit, being ains suspended, 
X7Z4 Ramsay 'Jea-t, Mtsc, {1733) I* *9 Ye shall hae twa 
good pocks That aues were o’ the tweel xSoa R. Anderson 
Cwuhld, Ball (1830) 222, I yence hed sweethearts monie 
a yen. i8*8 J. Wilson Noct Ambr, Wks tSss I 179 
Rather . . than ance to expose mysel sae, x86o G. P. Morris 
Foetm (ed. 15) 156, 1 ainbe tlie passion slighted. 
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7 3-y ones, 4 5 cones, -is, -ys, -us, onus, 4-6 
ons,oiiis,-ys,-ez, oons, 6- once, (6oiisse,onst©) 
<ri200 [see B 9dJ, ci*5o Getu 4 Ex 3288 like dai Ones 
ie 3 or(hI it sungen n^t c 1330 R Dkunnb C/tron (i8ro» 3 
With joy alle at ons pet nent 1340-70 Alex ^ Bind 735 
Wi^ solepne sacnfice serae hem at onus e 1350-1534 Ones [see 
B* 1 and a) c 1375 CvrsorM 2857 iFairf) Onys in pe woke 
day c 1380 W\ cur If*^s II aSi Cnst entndoonys 

m to heven Ill 367 Oones a fiere he may in no 

maner leeve Jat, c 1420 Anturs of A rtk xii. To lette me 
onus hauea syjte ^1430 Tzvo Cooketydtks 44 Tume it on 
jie panne ones ^1450 AViif dt la Tok?* (1868) 67 They 
shaile ansuere onis. 1463 Bury WtUs iCamden) zi A me^e 
ooays in y« wykke 1503 Dl;^B‘lR Ihietle Jjr Bose 115 All 
k>nd of beistis At onis crjat lawd 1526 Tind^le 1 Cor 
XV 6 Five hondred brethren aioncc« ? 1535 Stabkev Leit 
(1878) M Neuer but onjs. 154a N, Udall m Lett Lit 
Mott (Camden^ 3 Bee good, maister, to me this oons 1556 
Chron Gr Friars (Camden) 8i After he came onsse to 
Shordych. 159* Chester PI u 24 (MS W) Ever at onste 
[so MS h} defendinge. 1593 Q Bcsth 1 met 1 i 
My groing studie ons perlourmed. c i6ao A Hume Brit 
Tott^e (18651 18 AJ barked at ones x888 G M Fenn 
Dick o' the Fens 159 In w* un at onced [for onst] 

5 . 5 wonus, 6 woua 

14 Burlesque tn Fel Ant I 83 Ther was wonus a kyng 
1526 Tindale Mark vi 31 They had no leasur wons for to 
eate 1593 Q Euz Booth i met. il 4 Wons this man . 
used the skies to vew. 

B. Signification. 

1 In stnct sense* One time only: as distinguished 
from iwice^ thrice^ many times* {Without any 
reference to when*) 

f XMO [bee A p] tfxa5o [see A. 7]. 1297 R, Gtotic (RoIIb) 
7716 per nas so heymon non pat him enes [u r ones] 
wrib sede a Z300 Cursor M 25744 Noght ans allan, ne 
tuis X387 Trevisa Htgdefi (Rolls) VI rai Sche ete but 
ones a day 0x450 Ktit de la Tour (1868) 85 The king 
sent vnto her onis, tuyes, thnes. 1481 Caxtom Reynard 
(Alb ) 4 A man shal not wfyth ones oner ledjTig fynde the 
ryght vnderstandyng 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. 
(1540) 33 The acte of Theinystocles dyd profyte but ones 
1W3 D k. Art Converse 110 They.. think much and twice, 
before they speak once xqkq Garrick Lei to C fenner 
* XX May (Davey’s Catal ), I took it with me and have read 
It more than once. x868 Lockyee Elenu Asiron xi, (1879) 
40 We know that the Earth goes round the Son once a year. 
1887 Graphic IS Jan 65/a ‘ Once bit, twice shy is an 
excellent proverb. 

fb. At one time, on one occasion (as opposed 
to another time), Obs 

[cxiaa 0 E Ckron, an 1120 Bises geares com pet leoht to 
Sepulchrum. senes to Eastron, and oSre siSe to Assumptio 
sancte Mane, c 1175 Lanib Horn 37 Enes et pam fulht- 
beda d(iersi 9 e,.etsodsciirte] xefi\ Nothnsham Rec M, 
375 Ridyng oons to Morley, an tyme to Leycestre 
x6a8 Gavle Pract 1 he (1629) 281 They once stroue to cast 
bun down vpon the stones. 

t C. In the first place, firstly, 'for one thing' Ohs 
1523 Ld Berners Fto^tss I Auth Pief i Ones the con- 
tynuall redyng therof maketh yonge men equal! in prudence 
to olde men j and to olde fathers it mynystieth eiieryence 
of thynges. 1596 Bacon Max ^ l/ses Com* Law Ep 
IDed , Your Majesty is in a double reject the life of our 
laws . once, because without your authonty they are but 
litera mortuai and againe, because [etc.] 

2 . At any one time , on any occasion, in any 
contingency; under any circumstances, ever, at 
all, only, merely. Chiefly m conditional and 
negatue statements. If once^ wkm mtce^ if ever, 
when ever; not once, not so much as once, never 
[CXX75 Latnh* Horn* 6x Ne mu^en heo nefre nfele swinken, 
Ne for men enes hit bi-pmken. a 1225 Ancr R* 234 Nolde 
beo neuer enes bisechenure Louerd pat heallungedeliurede 
hire berof ] e 1350 Will Palerne X95 AUe ledes him louede 
bat loked on him ones X432-50 tr Hrgden (Rolls) I xS/ 
A ston callede Asbeston, vmche accendede oonys is neuer 
extincte. 1523 Fitzherb. Sterv 111.(1539)7 After the Statute 
be ones declaicd 1548 Udall, etc. Erasrn Pnv‘ Matt. 
xviii gi He shall not once be receiued into the Kyngdome 
of heauen. i6xx Bible TransL Prof 1 It was made a capital! 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law X76a 
Goldsm Cti. W , xl, When once all the extent and the force 
of the language is known 1795 Mar Edgeworth Lett 
to Lit, Ladm (1799) 67 If once their pupils begin to 
reflect upon their own hoodwinked education. 187a Black 
Adv Phaetonvx^ 11a Once past the turnpike, the highway 
runs along an elevated ndge. Mod* If we once lose sight 
of him we shall never set ejes on him again, 
f b In any case, at any rate. Obs 
avjx^ Burnet Own Turn (1823) I 557 Yet it was thought 
necessaiy that the prince should be once at the head of 
their armies. Ibid II xi6 The King seemed to insist 
that he would once have a peace made 

f 3 emphatically. Once for all. Hence, as a 
qualification of the whole statement ; To sum up ; 
in sboii; Obs. 

0x300 E, E, Psalter Ixxxviii. 35 Anes swore .1 in mi 
hali^. 138a Wyclif Heb x xo In which wil we ben 
halewid by the offring of the body of Cnst Jhesu oonys 
5x460 Sir R, Ros La Belle Dame Sans Mercy 556 Ones 
must It be assayd, that is no nay, With such as be of 
reputacioun. 15^ Nashe Saffron Walden To Rdr , This 
IS once, I both can and wilbe shut of this tedious chapter of 
contents. 1602 Carew Corttwall 59 Once certayne it is, 
that few men of Law, have, growne heere to any super- 
eminent height of learning 16x3 Purchas Ptlgrima^ v 
xiii,5i3 Once, It yeeldeth alt parts of the world to each part, 
and maketh the world known to itselfe 2626 Massinger 
Rom Actor n Wks, (Rtldg) 252/2 Would you'd dispatch 
and die oncel 1667 Bryden Maiden Queen iv i Wks. 
X882 II 469 For if I have him not, I am resolved to die a 
maid, that's once, mother. 

4 . At one time in the past; on some past occasion, 
formerly. Also (nice upon a time. 


[01250 Owl ii Night 1049 Enes bu sunge ich wot we- 
hware Bi one bure J 1377 Langl P PI. B ni 334 A lady 
bat redde a lessoun ones 1426 Lydg De Gutl Pilgr. 14606 
The fox Made hym oonys as he wer ded. 1551 Turner 
Hethal I Aiv, Absinthium is named in English worm- 
wode I suppose that it was ones called worme crout. x6xt 
Bible Cal i 23 That he now preacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed 01656 Bp Hall Rem Wks (1660) 
43 , 1 left that my once dear Diocess. 1711 Stiible Sput 
Ho 154 1 You are still what I myself was once 173a 
Berkeley Alctpkr, ii § 19 , 1 do not know how it might 
have been once upon a time, 1764 Gray T^mviy 1 witcher 
14 When she died, I can’t tell,— -but he once had a wife 
1786 Burns 7’'n;0 Dogs 6 Twa dogs Forgather’d ance i^n 
a time 1875 Bryce Holy Rom Emp xxi (ed. 5I 386 The 
once famous doctrine of divine right. 1875 Jowett PUio 
(ed 2) I 134 Once upon a time there were gods only, and no 
mortal creatures 

6 At some future time ; one clay. Now rare 
cxtfixt Langl. P PI. C. vi 50 (MS F) To be welcome 
whanne ich come oonus inamonthe 0x450 Ntd de la 
Tour (1868) 44 Synne, of the whiche ye shalle yelde onis 
acompte of c 1^ Caxtom Sonnes of Ayinon 11 64, I 
promytte you ye shall ones repente for it x563"®7 Foxe 
A if M (1684) III 66 You may be once old as 1 am 16x8 
Brathwait to hts Brother in Fan S P Jos J (1848) 267 
That ill which now seems ill, may once prove good 1691 
Dryden K Arthur v. 1, Britons and Saxons shall be once 
one people a 1825 Forby Foe E Anglia, Oncej adv at 
some time or othei 1876 Mrs Whitney Sights & Ins v\ 
70 And once—that sweet word which brings all to the 
wessed focus and point of piomise— once, we shall find them 
together 

6 Owe removed, removed by one degree. 

160X Holland riif*y I 162 With his nine children with 
27 nephewes the sonnes of his children, and 29 nephewes 
more, once remoued, who were his sons nephewes, 1650 
B Dtscolhmmum 4 Which is cosen german to it once 
remov'd 1653 Ashwell Ftdes Apost 76 Itenaeus, the 
Apostles Scholar but once removed. x88a J H Blunt Ref 
Ch Eng. II 205 The relationship of second cousin once 
removed 2883 Chr Comvm 6 Dec. 174/x A condition only 
once removed from the lower animals 

7 . Like other advbs. owe is usually hyphened to 
a participial or other adj standing before its sb. 

0x668 Denham (J), Thereon his arms and once-loved 
Dortraitlay, Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey 1723 
Pope IVtndsor Foi 314 Beside him, once-fear’d Edward 
sleeps 1725 — Odyss xxiv. 328 The glory of this once- 
famed shore. 1809 Campbell Gerir Wyom iii xxxvii, 
Seek we thy once-loved home? 1855 Woman II 223 Virtue 
is taking her leave of our once-moral, once English nation 
1B65 Mozley Mtrac 1 3 To realize the past, and to see m 
it the once-living present 2893 Dk Argyll Unseen Found, 
Society x 285 A once-wide acceptance. 

H. 8, Phrases in which once is followed by 
another adv. or phrase. 

a. Ome or iwue, a few times ; once and again, 
more than once, twice (or oftener) 

iax2X$Anct R 70 Leaue to openen hire bud enes o 3 er 
twies.] c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 665 But god wolde 
1 had oones or twyes Y-konde and knowe the leupardyes 
CX450 tr De Imitaitone 1 xvt 18 If eny suche be onys or 
twies amonisshcd xwj J King On Jonas (1618) 642 By 
the words of his mouth once and again iterated x6xi Bible 
Phil IV 16 Euen in Thessalonicaye sent once and againe 
[WycliFj oonys and twies also] vnto my necessitie, 1730 
in B Peirce Aw/ Harvatd Umv (1833)166 Inasmuch as 
the affair has been once and again maturely considered 
by this Board 2756 Goldsm Fic W ix, They once 
or twice mortified u*! sensibly by slipping out an oath 2857 
Trollope Three Clerks 11, Once and again .a lad may 
be found formed of such stuff 

b. Once again, once more* 

13 . CoerdeL 4881 That theyscholden hye Ones more 
forth lo the cyte off Palestyn. 1567 Gude ^ Godhe B 
(S. T S ) 157 For I had leuer die For hir saik anis againe. 
*59§ Shaks John iv 11 1 Heere once againe we sit, once 
again crown'd x6ax Quarles Dtv Poems, Esther (1717) 
93 ITiat these same two should be made one again, Till 
singling Death this sacred knot undo. And part this new 
made one Once more in two 1761 Gray Odin st Once 
again my call obey 2865 Pusey Truth Ei^ Ch. 268 [To] 
be merged in the Eighth General Council of the once moie 
united Christendom. 1892 Tennyson Akbar's Dr,, Hymn to 
Sun, Once again thou namest heavenward, once again we 
see thee rise. Mod I should like to see him once more, 

c. Once for all {for always, altogether, ever), 
once as a final act ; once and done with. So once 
and away Once tn a way, as a sohtaiy or excep- 
tional instance; rarely, exceptionally. Once tn 
a while, at long intervals , very occasionally 

02489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymofi xix, 403 We ought e to 
aske It of hym ones for all 2525 Ld Berners Frmss II 
x\xvu no Ones for alwayes I defende the 2542 Udall 
Frasm. Apoph. 275 b. Once for altogether 1656 Earl 
Monm tr Baccahm's Adois.Jr /^0m0Sj, 100 These Judges 
have cleaied the question once for ever 2660 Boyle Neiu 
Exp Phys Mech xxvii (1682) 108 Give me leave to adver- 
tise your Lordship once for all. 1759 tr DuhameVs Hush 

I IX (1762) 52 It IS not enough to harrow once and away 
2828 Bcntham Clu Eng., Ch. Eng Cateclu Exam 115 So 
far as use is made of a once for-alT composed and for ever- 
established formulary. 2847 L Hunt Men, Women <$• B 

II XI 272 Fretting at conuptions, yet once and away help- 
ing to patch up one himself, 2877 Spurgeon Semi KXIII. 
653 Hadst thou gone into the royal presence once in a while 
to intercede for some special cases. 2885 J Payn Luck of 
Darrells vi, When a man has just once and away made up 
his mind to self sacrifice 2889 Wbstcarth A ttsiral Progr. 
83 Tying up the freedom of building which a once-for-all 
constiuction of this kind might involve. Mod, I may have 
done It once m a way 

III. 8. Once preceded by a piepositioii or 
demonstrative. 

Arising from its equivalence to one tune cf Get einmal 


a. At once . see as Main woid 

b !Por once, for one occasion For once and 
all, for once and away, for once in a way =* corre- 
sponding phiases in 8 c, 

51450 C<m Myst xii. (Shaks Soc ) xx8, 1 the forsake and from 
the go, For onys, ev> r, and ay 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent 
1 3 Not for once and away, bat wee haue our eares beaten 
with It euery day. 264® Ferdere's Romasvt of Rom 11 

67 Nor IS a man to put on arms for once, and ever after to 
let them hang ignobly rusting 2758 Goi dsM Mem Prot 
(189s) II 232 We entreated him to nsk it for once 2702-3 lu 
Spirit Pub Jrfils (1799) I 43 Awake from your lethargy, 
Citizens, and decree, for once and all, that [etc ] 2825 

Coleridge Aids Ref (1848) 1. 277 Let me reraatk for once 
and all [etc ] 2853 Motley Corr. (i88g) I v. 157 The 

opportunity of seeing what she could for once in a way 
c. This, that {\ike) once; this or that single 
time, this or that time only. 

23 EE Allti P. B 801 Comez to your kuchiez-kote 
I craue at |>is onez c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb ) xiv 64 pai 
ete bot anes on be day and jit bat anes Jjai ete bot njt 
lytill 1533 J Hcvwood Merry Play (1830) 4 That I miy 
beate her for this ones \ri7ne bones] 2s6x T Hoby tr 
Castiglione's Covriyer (1577) H v. Yet wil we so tenne it 
for this once 2603-25 Successors of Edw. IF in Evans 

0 B (1784)11 XXV 252 But when the duke of Buckingham 
Began a quarrel foi the once 2622 Bible Judg xvi 28, 

1 pray thee, onely this onc^ 0 God 2758 Mas Lennox 
Henrietta iv vii (1761) I, 109 You shall be indulged tins 
once 2760 Impostors Detected i viu I 72 She had not 
time to put on her gloves, hut danced that once without 
them. 1822 Shelley Ess [1852) H 278, 1 think he might 
as well have favoured me this once 

t d For then once {forpe nones), for that once, 
for the nonce : see Nonce. Obs* 

C2200 Tn/t. Coll Horn 87 pe for be nones was maked 
5x205 Lay. 17304 And comen to jmn anes lo faechen ba 
stanes a 2225 Jtdiaua (Bodl. MS } 71 Ase wunsum as ^ah 
hit were a wlech bea8 iwlaht for ben anes 111 foi te beadien. 
2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) §795 He adde uor nones [v r ban 
ones] tueye suerdes bi is syde. 

B. as conjunctive adv* « When once, if once; 
as soon as. (So once that.) 

1762 Mrs F Sheridan Sidney BiduiphW 96 Ihis was 
the master-key, and once I bad got it, . it was easy to un- 
lock her breast. 2775 Sheridan Rivals iv m, Once I have 
stamped it there, f lay aside my doubts for ever 28x3 
Moore Mem (1853) I 334 Once I get it biilliantly off my 
hands, we may do what we please m literature afterwards 
1864 Browning Death in Desert 293 Will he give up fire 
For gold or purple once he knows its worth? [1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav xxxix 67 Once that they were pulling together 
. Hansli put himself to say ] 

O. Elliptically (quasi-iri^i and sb,)* 

1 . quasi-ai^i a. « Done or performed once. 
With a vbl sb it can be explained as still an adv qualify- 
ing the vb , e g once harrmtng s= harrowing once ; cf. 
thoroughly karrovnng 

2548 Gest Pr Masse in H G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
90 Then is y® once sacnfice of Ghnst utterly to be abandoned 
and disauthonzed 1739 Tull Herse-Hotng Hush, (1740) 
223 Once Harrowing is generally enough. xfo8 Abney 
Photogr (18B1) 267 Once coating is generally sufficient 

b. That once was ; former. 

X69X J. Wilson Belphegor hl 1, The once generalissimo. 
2757 Mrs Griffith Lett Henry k Fiances (2767) IV 222 
But should the Heart, it’s once Ally, By Falshood or by 
Death decay. x 8 Bo Miss Broughton .^55 Th 11 x (2885)237 
N othing remains but for the once enemies to say farewell 
2 * quasi-5^ (ellipt. for) Doing a thing once, going 
once, etc. 

2623 WoDROEPHE Marrm Fr Tongue (1625) 336 Once is 
no Custome Mod Once a week is enough for me. 

Once, Oncial, ohs forms of Ounce, Uncial. 

II Once'thmus. Obs rare* [a. Gr. 
biaying] A bray 

2656 Hobbes Six Lessens iii Wks 1845 VII 247 You 
bni)^ no argument, but fall into a loud oncethmus (the 
special figure wherewith you grace your oratory), 

11 Oncidium (^nsrdii^m) Bot* [mod L, (Swartz 
1800), f. Gr 6 ^kos barb of an arrow, angle, so 
called from the form of the lower petal or label- 
lum ] A large genus of American epiphyte orchids, 
containing many handsome species, with few leaves 
and showy yellow flowers, one of the best known 
being the Butterfly-plant (jO, Papiho)* 

2882 Garden 21 Jan. 48/3 Slugs are very fond both of the 
flower-stems and the succulent roots of this Oncidium. 
Onele, obs form of Uncle 
^ Onco-, combining form of Gr oy/cos mass, bulk, 
in mod Gr, also tumour; used m a few tetinical 
terms of medical science. Oncograpli (p'qkugraf) 
[-obaph], an instrument, used in connexion with 
the oncometer, for recording variations in the size of 
an organ. Oncologry (pqkpl 5 dgi) [-logy], that 
part of medical science which relates to tumours 
(Mayne Expos Lex 1857); hence OncologloaX 
(pqk<5?lp*d5ikal) a , pertaimng to oncology, Onco*- 
meter (-mitw) [-meteb], an instrument for measur- 
ing variations in the size of an organ , hence On- 
coztietrio (-me tnk) a,, pertaining to or made with 
the oncometer. Onco'toiuy [Gr. -rofua cutting], 
incision into, or excision of, a tumour. 

2885 W Stirling in tr Landois* Hum Physiol 209 Any 
variations in the size of the organ caused a variation in the 
amount of oil within the box, and these vanations were 
recorded. This instrument Roy termed an * ^oncograph ' 
2894 Bnt Med Jml 26 May 2231/2 The classification of 
new growths is carried out m accordance with modem 
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♦oncological views. 1885 W Stirling in tr. Landais* Hum 
Phystol, sSx An instrument which consists of two parts, one 
termed the * oncometer or renal plethysmometer, in which 
the organ is enclosed, while the other part is the legistenng 
ortion or oncograph 1896 Allbxitt'sSysi Med I 826 It 
as been demonstrated by means of Roy's onkometer *807 
Ibid* IV. 316 ♦Oncometnc observations ^ow that such sub- 
stances produce vascular dilatation of the kidneys. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl , ^Onkotomy^ m chirurgery, the operation 
of opening a tumor, or abscess. 1836 Smart, Oncotomy 

Oncome (f?'n|k2?in), sd. [f. Or- + Come v , cf. 
io come cuj 

1 . Sometfiing that comes upon one, as a calamity 
or visitation (bis ) ; an attack of disease (now Sc ). 

CIX75 Lamb Horn, 147 pet oSer is pe fule on-kume 
pa pe douel haueft peron ibroht. 13 . Cursor M* 5910 
(Colt) Hard on-come [so Fatrf , GStt sondis] sal i send 
him sere, Bath on him and his kingrike Ibid 5927 pat 
to{)er on-com pat him fell 1570 Luvins MmnP 161/46 An 
Oncome, disease, morbus aduentiitus 18x8 Scott Sr. 
Lamm xxxi, Especially in as the Scotch call them, 

or mysterious disease^, which baffle the regular physician. 
t 2 . An attack, invasion. Oh 
at^ Hampole Psalter civ 20 comm*^ Togouem pe land 
and beware wip oncomys. 

8. Coming on , = Oncoming sh. 

1898 AUbutfs Syst Med V 1036 Evidences of the 
gradual oncome of chronic renal disease 
4 Sc. a. ‘A fall of ram or snow* : » On-ding. 
b. * The commencement of a business, especially of 
one that requires great exertion. Fife* (Jamieson.) 
f On-CO'me, Obs [Not an original com- 
pound vb., but a ‘separable compound’ or collo- 
cation of On adv, and Come v, ; now expressed 
by cb//te on. By ME wnters commonly written as 
two words ] intr. To come on • see Comb v 62 
c 1250 Gen Ex. 841 On kumen was cadalamor, King of 
elam, wil 5 ferding stor. 13 E. E Allit P A 644 Per 
on com a bote as tyt 1382 Wyclip i Kings v 3 For the 
bataihsoncomyngebienuyroun [propter bella timmnenUd\, 
On-comiuif (p*njk 27 mig), sb. [See On-^.] 
Coining on ; advance, approach, access, etc. 

x8Sx Geo Eliot Stlas M xu, Since the on coming of 
twilight. 1887 Academy 26 Mar 220/2 Causally concerned 
in the oncoming of paralysis 

O'n-coiuixtg, tJf. [See On- 1 ] Coming on; 
advancing, approaching, etc. : see Come v. 62 
1844 Ld, Houghton Mem Many Scenes, yesus ^ Jolat 
contending for Cross 120 A daik, dark shadow of oncoming 
woe 18^ hiRS. Lokimer Sketch m Black ^ White 75 
Unmistakable signs of an on coming storm. 

Oncorn, obs. form of Uncorn Sc , wild oats 
OnCOSimeter (pqkoai m^m). [f. Or. byKcems 
swelling, increase of bulk (f. b'^Kbeiv to distend, f, 
^7Kos see Onoo-) + pirpov measure ] An instni’ 
ment for measuring the vanations m density of 
a molten metal or other substance. 

1880 Times 7 May, Experiments with a new instrument 
called the ‘ oncosimeter ’ (a measurer of increase m bulk) 
x88z Mature XXI II 403 By means of the oncosimeter 
they bad determined the density of fluid bismuth. 

Oncost (p'njk^st). local Sc. Also 6 unoost 
[f On adv + Cosr sb} a Contingent cost or 
chaige ; ‘extia or additional expense* (Jamieson), 
b. allrtb. or ac^. Applied (esp. among miners) to 
work done on time wages. Oncost mm (also on- \ 
costs')^ men who work on such terms. ' 

(The oncost of a coal mine includes all the cost of upkeep, 
making and maintaining shafts and roads, pumping, etc , as 
opposed to the amount paid for actually hewing the^ coal and 1 
bunging It to the surface. The latter woik is paid by the 
piece; but engineers and others employed on the oncost 
work are of necessity paid ^ time.) 

x^ Aberd. Reg Qam ), ^^raucht and vncostis of certane 
geir 1795 J. F. Erskine Agnc. Survey Clackmannansh, 
401 (Jam ), [This] yields but a very small return to the coal- I 
master, on account of the overpoweung contingent expenses 
known m collieries by the name of Oncost. 1887 Scotsman 
30 May 7/1 The oncost men, who receive fixed wages for 
various duties at the colliery. xSpa Labour Commission 
Gloss, Oncost labour Enginemen, labourers, and other* 
woiking for a fixed rate of wages, per day, or per hour 
1894 M. B Daily Mail rfi Sept 5 la XJddingstoa district 
only four oncosts woiked. 

On-cry, sb, [i. On- ^ 4 + Cry sb} A battle- 
cry or slogan. 

1899 Blackw Mag Nov 605/1 Their badge of the grey* 
goose feather and their on-cry of * Cuna ' were feared from 
Lochalsh to Cantire 
Ond == on'd. Sc for on it. 

a 1584 Montgomerie Ch ^ Slaetooa, I marveld mekill ond 
|( Ondatra (pndse tra). [Native Canadian name : 
so in F (Buflfon).] The musk-rat of N orth Amei ica 
(Fiber ztbetheus). 

1774 Goldsm, Nat Hist (1862) I 454 The Ondatra is a 
native of Canada. Ibid. (1776) IV 78 The Ondatra .is 
about the size of a small rabbit, but has the hair, the colour, 
and the tail of a rat, except that it is flatted on the sides. 
i Onde, sb Obs. Forms : i anda, onda, 2-5 
onde, 4 ounde, 4-5 ond, 5 oonde cf. And(b 
[OE. andaj pnda, cogn. w. OS. ando^ OHG, atiaao, 
andOf anto ; ON. ond bicath. The southern 
onde, oonde is almost coniined to the OK senses, 
and became obs bef. 1500* the north, ande^ aynde 
m the ON. sense is still in use j see Ande.] 

1 . Strong feelmg against a person, ‘animus*, 
spite, ill-will, envy. 


c xooo .^LFRic Gram 89 Rancor, anda. c 1000 Ags. Gosp, 
Matt xxviL x8 Hi*^ hyne for andan hym sealdon CI175 
Lamb, Horn 65 Hwenne we habbeS ni6 and onde a 1225 
Ancr R 194 Of prude, & of onde, &of wreSSe. c X320 Cast. 
Lcmeaix Alle J>e fendes hedden onde J>at he scholdecome to 
b* blisful londe 13 . Guy Wariv (A ) 3083 Toward Gij he 
bar gret ond ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom Rose X48 Amj d saugh 

I Hate stonde, That for hir wralhe, yre, & onde, Semede to 
ben. An angry wight, a chideresbc 

2 Strong desire, longing 

ci^za Cast Love 2^5 Of no jm^g heo nedden onde Bote 
him to habben vnder honde. 

8 Emotion, perturbation of mind 
X390 Gower Confl 75 Asebaraed with a pitous ondeSche 
tolde ante her housebonde The soihe. 

4 . Breath. (More common in the northern form 
Ande, ayttd.) 

13 Guy Warw (A.) 316 He no may sitt no stonde. No 
vnnebe drawen his onde. 13 K, Ahs 3501 Quyk they ladde 
him to londe In his body tho was Iitel onde. 13. Cursor 

534 (Gbtt ) Als onde \Coii aand] wid host in brest is bred 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 260 Tbnes on the water ther Sche 
gaspeth with a drecchiuge onde. 

t Onde, Obs. Also oonde. [Midland and 
southern form of northern Ande ] To breathe * 
in quot. 1393, ?To sniff, smell 
1393 Langl,jP pi C.xvr 257 By so bow be sobre ofsyght, 
and of lounge bobe, In ondyng, in handlyng, in alle by fyue 
Wittes, a 1423 Cursor M 21075 (Tnn ) And as slepyng ondeb 
ofte [Coit als a slepand aends oft] CX440 York Myst. xiv. 
132 pes beestes , , oondis on hym to warm hym with. 

II Ond6 [F ], variant of Undy a Her, 

Onder, obs. form of Under. 

OndfUly a Qhs. Also 2-3 ontful. [f. Onde 
sb, -h -PUL.] Spiteful, envious. 

CXVJ3 Lamb Horn 7 Peos woild is whilende and ontful 
and swiSe lewe. rxaoo Tnn. Coll Horn 205 pe ondfuDe 
feond a 1225 Ancr R. 68 pet te ontfale [MS C, ondfule] 
ne muwen hen on heom. e 1230 Hah Mnd 15 pe ondfule 
deuel bihalt te. 

Ondine, variant of Undine, water nymph 
On-dittfif (^?*nidi g) 5^- p On- i + Ding ] 
The act of* dinging on ’ (see Ding zr.l 5 b) ; esp. a 
persistent heavy fall (of ram or snow). Also jfg-* 
X776 C Keith Farmers Ha* xix o Ram we'll hae, Or 
on-dmg o’ some kind at least x8i8 Scott Midi viii, 
‘Look out, Jock j what kind o’ night is't?* ‘On-ding o' snaw, 
father*, x^ Crockett Raiders (ed ^>41 To think that 
she should hear all the on-ding of their ill tongues, 

Barrie Marg, Ogilvy u (1897) 31 , 1 have seen many weary 
on-dings of snow, 

f) On dit (on di) [The Fr. phrase on dtt = 
'they say’, *it is said , used as a sb.] An item 
of gossip ; somelhing repoited on hearsay 
1826 Disraeu Vw Gtey if li, I thought it was a mere 
on dtt 1828 P Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed 3) II zi; 
Our various Australian journals furnish intelligence and 
on>diis. X899 Daily News 20 Sept 5/7 How is it possible 
to judge a case of this sort fairly upon on dits, more or less 
reliable, from a distance? 

Ondlaet, -lett, var. Anleth Obs.^ countenance, 
t Ondre*gh, v Obs var. Adreb, to endure. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3319 * Stille quaS he, ’ and on-diej, 
Codes fulsum hed 1530 ful ne3 ’ 

0 *n-driire,^« Cricket, [f. On Drive ».] 
trails. To drive to the on : see On sb. 

1897 Wesim Gas 18 May 9/1 R on-drove H. foi 4, 
Ondy, variant of Undy a. Her. 

One Cwr^ii)> numeral a, pi on ^ etc. Forms see 
below. [Com. Tent. . OE dn « OFris, dn, Pn, 
OS Pn (MDu., Du. een), OHG (MHG , Ger ) em, 
ON einn --ein r (Da em, Sw tf»), Goth ain-s — 
OTeut. "^ain-oz — pre-Teut. *oinos = L. fmus (OL 
otnes') ; OIr Sen, OSlav, mH, Lilh. vettas one ; cf. 
Gr. otvos, oivri, ace. OE dn became in regular 
course in south, and midl dial, dn, exemplified 
before 1200. By 15th c , dn, oon, in s w. and west, 
had developed (through on, uon, non, won, wnn) 
an initial w (cf the s w. wuk, wuts = oak, oats'), 
which only occasionally appears in the spelling 
(see A below), but is now the standard pronuncia- 
tion. The first orthoepist to refer to it was app. 
Jones 1701 : earlier grammarians, down to Cooper 
1685, give to one the sound that it has in alone, 
atone, and only*, Dyche in 1710 has (pn) beside 
(wpn). In the north, dn was retained in ME., 
but through the narrowing of orig. long d to (Ib, e, 
e, e^, i», la) dn has sunk in dialectal utterance 
through dne, to eane, ean, yan, yen, the develop- 
ment of (yen) in the north being the counterpait 
of that of (w»n) m the south. In OE., dn had 
the full adj. inflexions, definite and indefinite, re- 
mains of which persisted in the south to ^^1300, 
and m Kent still later (see Af); but, in north 
and midl. Ehg., the uninflected dn, on, with the 
definite form dne, dne (OE dna, dne), is found in 
the accus. and dative, as well as the nom. by 1200, 
Already also, dn, dn were reduced before a cons, 
to d, d (00), which did not die out till the i6th c. 

In the north the separation of d» and A was more pm-ma- 
nent; at the present day m Sc. the full form ane, eane, etc., 

IS only used absolutely or m the predicate, ae, eae, is the 
attrib form before cons and vowel alike, ate day, aeyeir,we 
hae ane , so m north Eng. dial, with yd and yAn. From 
the early an, a, pionounced piochtically without stress, 


arose the ‘ indefinite article ' Aw, A, q v. In northern dial 
the numeral and article were long written alike, the stres;, 
or emphasis alone distinguishing them ; m xSth c. Sc both 
were written (See A Ane) By morefbr less per- 
manent coalescence of a preceding tliet, the collocations 
t/iet axe, t/iet one, thet a, ihet 0, became the tane,ike tone, 
the ta, ike to (See Tone }] 

A Illustration of F orms : 

а. I dn, 2-3 (north 3^6) an, 3 en, 4-5 (Sc, 5-) 
ane (4 aun, 5 awen, Sc. ayne, 6 Sc ain, 7iorth. 
died. 7- yane, 8- yan, yen, ik. 9 eane, yen, yin). 

ciooo Ags Gosp. Matt x 29 An of 8am. <rxi7S Lamb 
Horn. 77 An child. 0x200 Ormiw 1352 An Godd of twinne 
kinde. X340 Hampole Pr Cense. 40S3 An sal come <^1340 
^ Piose 7 r 8 Ane es bat sche es neuer ydil C1430 i^yr 
Gener, (Ro\b ) 1337 Not an word ageyn he yaf 1588 A. 
King tr Canisius' Caiech. 124 Sic a ane as malus nocht ane 
man gods enimie Ibid 171 Ony of thais small ains. X674-9Z 
Ray N, C Words 84 Vane, one 1790 Mrs. Wheellr 
IVestmld. Dial. 05 Clock hes strucken yan. 1807 !D.nka- 
HILL Poems 10$ A third yin owns an antique rare 1826 J. 
"Wilson Nod Ambr Wks 1855 I 177 At ane and the same 
tune. xSss Robinson Whitby Gloss, Yah or Yan, one. 
1860J G Forster in Latham Get 
up, maw luiv, my bonny yen. 

/ 3 . 3-7 on, 4-6 oon, 4-6 oone, (5-fi owne, 
un, 7 own), 5- one, (9 colloq. un). 

c 1175 Laaih. Horn 103 On is icweSen Gida, 1362 X.ANGL. 
P PI. A. Ill, 269 On cristene kyng 1377 Jbid. B iii. 287 One 
[vr. oon] cristene kynge CX380 wyclif Sel Wks 1 , 176 
Oon heerde and oon flok c 2425 Cursor M 3444 fl rin ) Now 
she bredeb two for oone 14 . MS Sloane 1986 If 32 in 
T. H Turner Dom Archit, III 102 Un fote, y ws, hit 
schall be brode, xS20 m W. H Turner Select Rec Oxford 
aj The oon half theiof 1527 Pluwpton Carr 226 Ccrtaine 
traverses depending beteu t him & owne Georg Fulbaine 
Norfolk Arehaeol (1865) VJI asOonpayerofcballys. 
1602 OWEK Pembrokeshire (1891) 273 Ahoute on or two of the 
1 clodce 1648 Gage West Ind xu (1655) 46 The own toward 
the Cawsey, and the other toward the water, x85a Mrs. 
Stowe UmU Tonis C.xvm 179 It was only the young nns 
7. 5-6 won, wone, woon(e, 6-7 wonne, 7 
dial, wan, 9 woone. 

c n^Chron. Viloi gSo Haralde regnede byfoTe hym four 
3er, and won 14 . Burlesque m Rel Ani. 1 . 83 These iij 
kyngus ete but of wone gruell dysche c 1485 E E. Misc 
iWarton Cl, 1855) ^ Woone myleway momyng I cameL 1517 
Domesday Inclos (1897) I 220-1 Won Rycbard Songer and 
won lennis parrys, x^6 Tinoale Rev xviii. ro Att won 
houre is her ludgment come 1579 Nottingham Rec. IV 
zgx To have a good worn 1643 Rogers Naaman 289 Nay 
not so much as the basest wonne 1651 Ld. Taaffe in Mig 
Ormonde's MSS. in 4^A Rep Hist. MSS. Comm 568/2 He 
has sent two frigatts wan to my Black Rock and tother to 
inyLordofMeskery 1863W B\RfiT:s Dorset Poems ivi 6 at 
Rev. 124 They had woone chile bezide 

S'-fi -6) »-» 4 aij 8- north, yaa, Sc. ae. 
c X200 Trin, Coll. Horn 39 Ure dnhtea drof fele deules to- 
gedere ut of d man, c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr 32 Some ere 
of a tie and some ere of another. X790 Mr& Wheeler 
Westmld Dial. 8g Thear is monny Blanks for yaa Price, 
Z79X Burns Farewell to Nancy, Ae fond kiss, and then we 
sever 1 Iks "hlLAChMmi Bonnie Bner Bush iv 11 136, 

I bad ae son, and be is gone^ 

б. 3-6 o, 4-6 00 • see 0 ad;, 

cxao5-c 1480 [see 0 adj.)^ i5ax Noihromne Mayde 278 in 
Hazl E.P P IL 283 Yet am I sure Of 00 plesure x5to 
PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie iir. xix. (Arh.) 2x3 But 0 thmg well 
I wot 

f. Definite form i £na, 6ne *• 3 ana, 2-3, north, 
4- ane, 3- one, 4-5 oone. 
c 1000 A ndreas 492 Is )>ys ane mo. c xooo i&LFRic Horn 
I 28 God ana 4x175 Coif Horn 221 past bes man ane 
heo a 12^5 Juliana 79 Beo he him ane. c 1340 Cursor 
M 3032Wandiandinwilderneshiran. X362 Langl P PI 
A I 146 Her bou miht seon ensaumple m hymselfe one 
c X430 in Pol Rel L. Poems (1866) 148 Sche made hir 
compleynt bi hir oone. 
i;. Dificcted forms 

cxooo ffllLPRic Hottu I 12 God )}a geworhteaennemannan. 
ciooaAgs Go^ John xvi 32 |>ffit ge forteton me anne 
[czz6o Hatton G anej. 1x37-^ 0 E Chron-zn 1137 Twa 
(^er thre men hadden onoh to heron onne, cixys Lamb. 
Horn 27 He nefde bute enne deofel. Ibid 40 J>e mon be 
delueS ene put. c X200 Ormin 3364 ^e shulenn nndenu senne 
child, c X2o5 Lay 88 Nefede he buten anne sane 1197 
R Glouc. (Rolls) 8266 Robert . smot anne vpebo helm. X340 
Ayenb 102 Huanne he werreb wyb enne.— c 1x75 Ane [see 
B. 12]. c xaos Lay. 2247 Nefde he bute mne doheer a 1225 
One [see B xa].— c X020 Rule St Benet (Logeman) 52 On 
anum daege a 1175 Coii Horn 24$ More blisse hift an 
hefene be anun synfulle man. rxxys Lamb Horn 17 Beo 
hit of ane b^nge. c 1203 Lay, 82 On ane da^e, 1340 Ayenb. 
j 86 Alle we byeb of onekende Ibid. 190 He acsede at onen 
ofhis diaknen— cioooj^^x Gosp John xx yOnanrestove, 
c xx6o Hatton G ibid , On are stowe a xaoo Moral Ode 207 
Foi are bare sunne. a xaso Owl (J Night. 17 In ore waste 
bloke hegge 

S. Signiftcation. 1 . As simple numeral. 

1 . The lowest of the cardinal numbers j the num- 
ber of a single thmg without any more, the ad- 
dition of another to which mokes two, 
a. In concord with a sb. expressed, 
cSs $0 E. Chron (Parker MS) Introd , pa. hcold Seax- 
bnrshis cuen an sear b®t rice aefter him Zn Ibid, And 
abiestrode s:o sunrie ane tid daeses. 12x200 Moral Ode 157 
Hefde he bon bei^ enne dei oSer twa. c 1290 Bekei 464 in 
S Eng Leg 1 . xeo For 0 trespas . bote o luggement ms 
i-do 1382 WYCLIP John vii 21 , 1 haue don 0 woik, and alle 
ae wondren. 1387 Tbevisa Higdm (Rolls) I, 83 Men that 
haueth .. eyghte fyngies m oon honde 1^9 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov (tsse) 17 One man no man Due man lefte 
alone and forsaken of all the reste can do lytle good iS 4 S 
Ascham Toxoph t. (Alb ) 48 Except it he one day amonges 
XX. or one yeare amonges) .xl. x6io baAKS. Temp, ni. m. 
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12 Doe not for one repulse forgoe the purpose That you re- 
solu'd t*effect jjm Berulley Prtnc, Hunu Kimul § 12 
We say one book, one page, one etc ; all these are 
equally units. x8ai Spectntor 7 Mar 330^^1 Mr Stansfeld 
brought ibrvrard his resolution for an amendment of the 
regUtintion law, and the adoption of the principle of * one 
man one vote 

b. With ellipsis of sb (expressed in or under- 
stood from context). 

a Kooo Riddles (Gr.) xliu so iJaet sceal se torhta jEsc 
wesan an an linan cxaoo Trin Coll ffom 4g Turtle ne 
wile habbe no make bate on c nwArl/t 4 - duerl 5771 He 
slough thre ogaines anne. 138a W\cuf 2 xl 24 , 1 le- 
sceyuede of the lev, is fyue s>this fourty strokis oon lesse. 
1430-40 Lyog Bochasxs. (1554) 219b, Praying the Lord, one, 
two, and three, Whose magnificence no clerke may compre- 
hend isdo Daus tr Sleidane's Cmnm 72 By mo wayes 
than one xdit Bible i. 23 , 1 tooke twelue men of 
you. One of a tribe 1784 Cowper Task v. 231 One eminent 
above the rest Was chosen leader. 1823 Byron yitatt x 
xxxni, Thermometei s sunk down to one. 1871 Rottiledge's 
Ev Bey's Ann Mar Supp 1/2 Thcone-and sixpenny packet 
contains xoo varieties 

c. esp. with ellipsis of hcitr^ as in one (fcloch^ 
half past one^ irain dne at one iwmty five (i hr. 
25 m) Phrase ; like one ddock^ vigorously, quickly. 
(See N.lf Q. 9th Set. 1900 VI. 305, etc ). 

a 1548 Hall Chroiu^ Ifeju VI XI 94b, On Mondaie .by 
one of the Clocke igj8 Shaks meny IV iv vi ig I0 
night at Hemes-Oke, lust *twixt twelue and one X7X8 
Prior Bove 30 St Dunstan’s, as they pass’d, struck one 
1742 Young iW, T/i i 55 The hell strikes one. We take 
no note of time, But from its loss X847-78 Haluvvell 
588/2 Like one-o'clock, 1 e. very rapidly, said of a horse’s 
movement, etc 165X Ma\kew Zond Lahoier (i86z) I 31 
Then he trotted on like one o’clock 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho XX, Mr. Guppy and Mr Jobling find Krook still 
sleeping like one o dock .quite insensible to any external 
sounds, or even to gentle shaking 1870 Miss Bridgman 
if. Lynne I, xviil 317 We pulled every one to piece:, like 
one o clock. 

d coUoq or m slang ttse^ with ellipsis of other 
sbs as blow (alsoy^* ), ktss^ etc. 

[? a 1500 Chester /•/ x, 334 Buty ct wroken I wil be Haue 
here one, two^and three ] 1B30 QkveLmone T vi 1. (1849) 
S52 , 1 owed him one for his shortness about family concerns 
1855 Smedley H Couerdale xxxvi, I certainly owe Cover- 
dale one, for his manner to me just now was anything but 
nice 1883 W S Gilbert lolanihe 16, I heard the minx 
remark, She’d meet him . . And give him one I x^ Spectator 
7 May 646/x To use aslan^hrase borrowed from the card- 
table, she has ‘seen Mr D and gone one better'. 1894 
W. E Norris Si Ands II 237 , 1 venture to prophesy tlmt, 
between us, we shall be one too many for the Colonel xfo4 
AIrs H Ward Marcella II 276 , 1 have owed him one for 
many years— now I have paid it 1900 Sims In Londotls 
Heart iv as It was, in the outdoor language ofExetei Street, 

* one in the eye ’ for her aunt, 

2 Joined to the tens (trmenty^ ihiriy, etc), like 
the other units, one originally always preceded 
[one-anddwefity^ three hundred one atid thirty, 
etc.), but now more usually follows (twenty-one, 
etc). So with the ordinals: one-and-tiventieth, 
now more \msXiy tweiity first, (See Twenty, etc ) 

cxooo ^Elfbic Exod xil tS Oh>one an and twentosohan 
da&5 haes ylcan mon)?es. ixxioo 0 ,E, Chron, (Laud MS) 
an, 1086 On bam an and twentisan ^eare Jises >e Will’m 
weolde Engleland c 1*05 Lay 9341 Heo wuneden inne 
Wincastre an and twbnti wikene. X362 Heywood Rpigr 
y uj b, One and forty men, among one and fiftie, Would flee 
one and tbirtie, to flee one vnthnftie 1579 Tvlkb Heskeas' 
Pari. 396 The oneand thirtieth Chapter endeth the exposi- 
tion. IM5 De Foe Vey, round World (1840) 314 *]|^ey were 
oue-and twenty days in this traverae. 1806 Sure Winter m 
Lend (ed, 3) I 136 Edward had attained his oue-and- 
twentieth ^ear. 1843 Betkone Sc. Fireside Sior. la A 
delicate, girl, in her twentieth, or one-and-twenticdi year 

b. One-atid^thirty \ an old game of cards 
apparently similar to, or the same as, bone-ace 
cf. quot 1825. One-and-iwtnty ♦ aperson of that age 

0*554 Intert. Youth in Hazl Dadsley II 34 , 1 can teach 
you to play, At the tnump and one-and-thirty. xdxi-jdjy 
[see Bone-ackI X7X6 Ce»il Ineintcied (ed. 6) xg You woud 
have thought this one and twenty came m a direct Line 
from Hercules, he play'd the Furioso so lively *728 Vanbr 
Sl CtB, Prov, Hud ii 1, You and I, and Sister, forsooth, 
sometimes, in an Afternoon, may play at One and thirty 
Bone Ace, purely. 1765 Prto Lett Ld Malmesbury 1 
14a You ask me whether I play whist very often, but 
oftener at one-and.tlurty, which is the fashionable game 
among the young ladies of this country asSzS Forby 
Voc, £ Ar^ha, One-and-thirty, a game at cards, much 
lesembhng Vmgt-un, 

c. One or two = a very few, a small number of, 

153s Covcrdale X 12, 1 haue gathered up one 

01 two stjckea 1748 Bichardson Clarissa Wks; 1883 VI 
220 For the sake of better managing one or two executor- 
ships. Mod Butterflies are coming out I have seen one or 
two to day. 

3 . Used before collective numerals (dozeUy score, 
hundred, thousand, million, etc.), and fractions 
(half, quarter, thud, eighth, etc, to which one is 
often hyphened), with more precise or defmile 
foice than the indef. article a, an (a dozen, a hun- 
dred, a half) ; and so usually in legal phraseology, 
and in association with other numbers, (See also 
the words in question ) 

*3 K pLoyc (Rolls) App XX 546 Me scholde 5iue him 
anon On hundred schilhnges. ^*548 Hall Chron , Hen. VI 
thousand poundes 1606 
G WfooDcocKE] Hist, Ivsttne xi, 46 In his Army were 
thirty two thousand footemen, foure thousand and fine hun- 
dred hofsenwu, and one hundreth, fourescore, and two 


sluppes. 1776 Adam Smith W JV i viii (1869) I 71 One- 
half the children born . die before the age of manhood 
xBog-Jo Coleridge Fnend (1865) 151 The price of labour . 
5 s fully one-third less *876 Prclce & Sivewright Tele- 
giaphy 179 No less weight than one-hundreth of the mini- 
mum will be reckoned, Dcaly Hews 30 Nov 6/6 
Theie uas a keen competition for the three one hundred 
guinea cups. (Statutory dating) In the year of Our 

Lord, One thousand, eight hundred, and ninety-nine 
fb. Formerly prefixed to other numeral ex- 
pressions, Now Ohs. 

*565 Calfhill Anmi Treat Crosse (Parker Soc >1x4 
When Calleis and Guines, so hardly won, was easily in one 
three da>s with shame lost. i6xi Bible m xg That 
they should heat the furnace one scuen times more then it 
was wout to be heat 

4 . Sometimes put for the ordinal numbqr first. 
Now chiefly in giving the number of the year or day of 
the month, or in other cases when the sb preced^ as 
in Isaiah, chapter fifty-one, Psalm mmiy-one, the /Eneid, 
hook one In the year one \lmmoioud), a long while ago, 
tune out of mind 

13^82 Wyclif Ezek xxxi i In the elleuenthe teer, in the 
thridde moneth, in oon of the moneth [1388 the firste dai of 
themonethl 1584 R ^ofycDiscim Wiither xv xni. (1886) 
348 This psalme being the fiftie one psalme x6xx Biblc 
Gen. viii 13 In the sixe hundredth and one yeere, in the 
first moneth x6i^-6 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1417 The 
t wentie one day [we departed] from Bullomash, 1754 Foote 
Knights I Wks. 1799 I 6a A coach of his grandfather’s, 
huilt m the year i *853 bliss Mulock Agatha’s Hush. I J 
V. 173 Fred was a i ery fascinating young fellow when I was 
a child— But all that belongs to we year One. 

6 ahsoL (with the absli act conception of number) 

_ 1308 Trex ISA Barth De P R xix cxvi (1495) 919 One 
is the lote and inoder of nombres, and one is not many 
c-u^ Promp Parv 364/t Gone, 1583 Babington 

Commandm, vu (1637) 68 A thousand to one we forsake 
the Lord xsgx Shsks Two Gent i i. 72 Twenty to one 
then, he is ship'd already 1660 Stanley Hist Philos, ix, 
(1701) 378/2 They make a diflerence betwixt the Monad and 
One, concerning the Monad to be that which exists m 
Intellectuals ; One, in numbers. <1x700 B E Diet Cant 
Crew, One in Ten, a Parson. *705 Vanbrugh Coitfed v. i. 
One, two, three, and away • 1719 De Fob Crusoe 11 vn. It 
would be a thousand to one hut he would r^ent his choice 
Mod One from twenty leaves nineteen The quotient of 
one divided by nought is infinity. Twelve is to four as 
thiee is to one. 

6. Hence, as withplur., Unity, a unit ; a single 
thing, or the abstract number denoting a single 
thing. 

*542 Recorde Gr Aries 117 The fyrste place is the place 
of vnities or ones, and euery counter set in that lyne 
betokeneth but one 1575 Laneiiam Let (1871) 54 Nor 
[two] It self can well bee coounted a number, but rather a 
freendly coniunction of too onea 1594 Blumdevil Exerc. 

I. L (1636) 2 Number is a collection or summe of many ones 
or unities added together. 1659 Stanley Hist P/nlos xu 
C1701) 448/1 All Singulars ate reduced to a One, that is, to 
their respective Communities. 

b. A single person, thing, example, etc. 

*840 Track BRAY Catherine 1, Afterwards, sauntering by 
ones and twos, came the village maidens. 1889 Pall Mail 
O 13 Feb 3/1 Magazmes . which are now sold in ones 
wheie they used to be sold in hundreds, 

c. The symbol or figure (1 , 1 i.) denoting unity 

Mod, A row of ones. A Roman one. Your ones are too 

like sevens 

d. colloq (now number one) = Oneself, one’s 
own interest, 

1567 R. Edwards Damon ^ Piihias in Hazl Dodsley IV 
x6 All my time at school I have not spent vainly, I can help 
one is not that a good point of philosophy? *740 tr De 
M ouhy's Fort. Couiiiry-Masd{,x^^t) II 288 But my Gentle- 
man very silently made off, to take care of one X830 Galt 
Lawrte T m ix (1849) 113 He had an eye awake to 
number one x8^ Darwin in Life ^ Lett, I. 369, I do not 
see my way clearly, beyond humbly endeavouring to reform 
Number one 

II. Emphatic numeml. 

7 . One 111 contrast to two or moie : one and no 
more, one only ; a single. 

e xooo Ags Go^ Luke xviu 22 Da ewaeS se halend an June 
pe IS wana a 1225 Ancr R. Pref 23 'This an Boc is codealet 
in eahte lesse Boke c 1386 Chaucer Cant. T, Prol 304 Noght 
0 word spak he moore than was neede c 1400 Apol Loll 
46 We mam are 00 body, & a life Jjat alle taken part of 00 
lofe & of 00 cuppe x^a J Paston in P. Lett III. 290 
Noil 00 man a lyve bathe callyd so oft upon yow as I. 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Rich. HI 20 Bothe houseled with one 
hoste devided betwene theim Ihd, Hen. VIII 134 Thei 
set uqt by the Frenche kyng one bene Robinson tr 
Morfs utop 1 (1895) 106 The one and onlye waye to the 
wealihe of a communaltye. x6oq E Blount tr Conestaggio 
Apol Auj b, Tell me if I have omitted any one point of 
important 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew Card. 
(1626) 2 No one man is suffiaent for these thingi.. 1667 
Milton / L. i 32 And transgress his Will For one re- 
straint, Lords of the World besides. x8x8 Lady C Lamb 
Let. in Lady Morgan's Auiohiog. (1859) 49 So you did not 
vouchs^e one word to me, -what, not one? x888 Bryce 
Aiiier. Commw II In 303 Some one man must be given the 
power of direction 

b Strengthened 'by hut, only, single, sole, alone. 

, ^ ”75 Lamb. H om 27 IhrSon he nefde bute enne deofel nu 
he haueS sefene c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T 143 Now sire, 
quod she, hut 0 word ere I go , My child is deed e X450 
Mironr Salmcionn 1513 Ciist was noght temptid onely of 
o vice bot of thie 1450-80 ti. i^ecreta Secret. 20 Truste 
thou neuyr in oon sool flisiciane 1483 Caxton G de la 
jourxxui, He IS not so hardy to discouere nesayoneouely 
word X 579 Fenton Gmcciard. (t6i8) 212 A liile rocke 
which 15 all of one onely stone *596 L Piot (Munday) tr. 
Stlyoyn s Orator 181 If then one alone ingratitude is punish- 
able 1601 BRrTON I ongtng Blessed Heart yn Fm S P. 


Elis. 1 . 193 Amidde the a>*re one onely phoenix flies c x6t8 
Sir W Mure Misc xix 16 If thou wouchaife hot on smyle 
1761 Home Hist Eng HI. Ix 297 One person alone of the 
garrison escaped. *845 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I zz He 
had but one voice amongst many 1865 Lubbock Preh, 
Times X (1878) 329 Only one single unworked flint 

8 . a predicahvely. Single, individual. 

a 1300 Cursor M 573 (Cott ) God es an [v rr ane, on, 
oon] and thre *382 wyclif Luke ix 38 Maistir, bj hold 
in to my sone, for he is oon aloone to me. 1426 Lydg De 
Guil Pilgr 248/8976 Yiflf thow be on, declare to me; Yiff 
thow be double outher tweyne. a 1619 Fotiicrby Aikeom 
rr X 1 3 (1622) 305 If that word may be vsed, he is of all 
things, the Onest 1732 Wollaston Relig Nat ix i8g 
We know no such thing as a part of matter purely one (or 
indivisible) X789 Belsham Ess II. xxxvi 300 The action 
is neither one, entire, nor great 1851 Robertson Serm 
Ser. 111. XL 132 The army is one, and that is the oneness of 
unity The soldier is one, but that is the oneness of the unit 
1864 Bowen Logic vui 22^ The Syllogistic process in the 
mind IS really one and undivided 
b. idisol. 01 as sh 

0x205 Lay 1804 Heora nomen ne herdi neuer tellen.. 
Boten {?es anea name, }>a heore nlre laueid wes 2587 Goi d- 
ING De Mormy iii 29 The One or Vnitie ivherupon all the 
diuine Vnities are grounded 1598 Grencwev Tacitus, 
Ann. I IV (1622) 6 That the Common wealth was but one 
body, and theiefore to be gouerned by ones only wisedom, 
X744 Berkeley Sms § 343 Tlie Good or One 1839 Bailcy 
Festus xxvii (1852) 460 Thus spake the One again , Behold, 

0 Earth ' it tb X who gave ihee birth 

9 . One at least, one at any rate (as distingiubhed 
from ‘none at all*). 

X481 Caxton Reynard xxx (Arh.) 79 Ther ben many of 
them that for his sake and loue wille auentuie lyf and good 

1 know my self for one, 1638 R Baker tr Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol II) 19 It sufficeth me that I have this one way left me. 
1765 Foote Commissary iii (1782) 54 That’s one comfort, 
however, CM84 Nelson Lei to Locker m A Duncan Life 
(1806) 321, 1 for one am determined. 1821 Keats Isabella 
xlui, Sing to It one latest lullaby 1870 AIorlfy Burke 140 
It IS pjobable, for one thing, that the feelings of the Pi nice 
of Wales had more to do \wth it. 


HI. In pregnant senses 

10 . One made up of many components, a united 

e xooo ^LFRic Horn I 284 ^Ic iSasra J?reora is God, h^ah- 

hwaeSere hi ealle an God. a 2225 Ancr. R 26 )?reo beoS 
o God r 1385 CiiAUcrR L G. W Piol 296 [They] songen 
with o vois e 2386 — Merck T. 91 They moste nedes lyue 
in vnitee O flessh they been, ^1420 Avow AHh. xxxix, 
Thenne sex ar atte on assente 15*6 Tindale Matt xix 5 
They twane shalbe won flese, 1568 Grafton Chiou II xj2 
'1 he chiefe Lordes . as it were in a fury cryed with one 
voyce. By the blood of God. 1725 Watts Logic i, iv, § i 
We join simple ideas to make one complex one 
Macaulay Hist Eng vi II. i6 One cry of gnef and rage 
lose from the whole of Protestant Europe. 1851 [see 8 a]. 
xflvs JowETT Plato (ed. a) 1 . 196 All of them with pne voice 
vehemently assented. 

b pted (esp. « united in marriage). 

1590 L Lloyd Diall Dates or The victory of this 
triumphant King did much exceed all their victories being 
made one *709 Steele Toiler No 25 1» 7 We have been 
both one these two Months, 1820 Landor lleioic Idylls, 
Thrasymedes 8f Ennoe 96 He spake, and on the monow 
they were one 

11 . One m continuity ; the same in all parts, at 
all times, or in all circumstances; uniformly the 
same ; one and the same 


wibute monriunge & wiffute chaungunge. ^2420 Chron 
Vilod, 458 JBot ever stond styll m won dygre. «i425 
Cursor M 1024 (Trin ) In oon elde shal he euer be fast 

W..CD TT . .. 1 . I. .. 


luu ATxuuLu ttiLcr niunin ae is ail one 1050 
Stanley Hist, Philos v (1701) 162/1 Nothing is one, con- 
stent, nor the same, because all things are in continual 
• alteration and fluxion X744 Berklley Sms § 344 God 
remains for ever one and the same 1869 M Pattison 
Serm (1885) x88 Existence is one and uniform throughout 
the cognoscible 

12 One in relation to two or more things or 
persons; one in substance, identical, the same. 
One with, forming pait of one whole with 

cxooo iELFRic Horn I 284 Hi ealle habba 3 an gecynd, 
and ane godcundnysse, and ane edwiste fete] cxiys 
Lamb Horn 91 Hi alle hefden ane heorte and ane sawle 
d 6 Alle ne muwe nout holden one riwle 
IV 5 0 Loid, 0 feith, 0 baptym, o God 
and fadir of alle a 1425 Curso> M 4246 (Tnn.) Putifor 
held in menskeful lore J«i her layes oon not wore 
1552 /» Com. Player Communion, We be one with Christ, 
& Christ with vs 1632 Lithcow Trav viit. 353 Their 
breaches and stockings being all one 2697 Dryotn Virg 
Georg IV, 226 Beneath one Law they live, And witli one 
Common Stock their Traflick drive 2799 Med. yrnl I 
170 The different earths are modifications of one and the 
same simple substance, the basis of earth. x8sx Shellly 
A donate xhx. He ib made one with Nature a 1848 R W 
Hamilton Sr Pumshm vu (1853) 323 ^'he author 01 
nature and CJiristiamty ls one 

13 One in kind, the same in quality 01 nature. 

Formerly used also with//, sb 

a X3i» Cursor M 18845 ^Cott) Berd and hefd of a [v rr. 
an, on] heuware. 1377 Langl P.Pl B in 237 Tho hat 
entren of 0 colour. And of on wille. c 1385 Chaucer Kni ’s 
r 154 Bothe in oon A^es wroght ful richely a 2450 Knt 
de la Four pm) 161 It ^nthe no force to do die affor to 
do Welle, die j^sidie and vnder one tlianke *526 Tindale 
1}/ Latimhr sih Serm. 

be/. Fdw. F 7 (Arh ) 149 They are all^e apples I waiianie 
you Syr x868 Lockyer Eleni A sit on m (1879) 56 All 
the Dlanets revolve round the sun in one dliection 
b. predicahvely. The same, tlie same thing. 
Often strengthened by aU\ see All C. 
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c 1380 WvcLtP Sentt Sel Wks I a6 It U al oon to seie 
ftat >ese goodis ben >us sacrid, ^14*0 Pallad. on Hvsh 
IX 204 This Aust and May m houris lengthe aie oon. CX430 
Pilgr Lyfhlanltode i xh\. (1869) 29 For j seyd not in alle 
places, but m alle times, and >at is not oon. 1584 R 
Scot Diseov Wtichc^ v ix (1886) 87 It [witchcraft] is all 
one with rebellion 1631 R Bolton Com/^ Affi Consc 
vi (163s) 36 All IS One to Him, to make an Angell, or an 
Ant, c 1670 Hobbes Dtai Comm Laws 50 Which is also 
one as if he were Judge himself 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Pletgite 1. IV 371 All names are one to me xB6x Dasent 
Story Burnt Njal II 40a Silver by talc and silver by 
weight was all one 

^ 14 One m mmd, feeling, intention, or bearing; 
in unison, harmonious ; at one. 

CX330 R. Brunme Ckron^ (18x0) 24 At haly kirke’s fayth 
alle on were bo>e. a 1S48 Hall Citron , Edw IV 212 
Rimes and poyses, whiche purported the Frenche kyng 
and the erle of Warwicke wer al one xv 13-20 Pope Odyss 
ni IS5 Thy sire and I were one, nor varied aught In public 
sentence or m private thought. x8oa Campbell Loclitels 
JVarmnff 42 Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 
one 1 1804 Pitt in G, Eoso’s Dtarm (i860) II 97 Addington 
and I are one again. 1850 Tennyson In Mm, cxxu, In all 
her motion one with law, 

IV. In a particularizing or partitive sense. 

16. One from amongst others, one of a number or 
of several ; a particular, an individual, a attnh. 
One day, on a particular day in the past ; on some un- 
defined day in the future, see Day 7b 
, ®9* O- Citron , Bar stent lang leomaof, hwllum on anc 
healfe, hwilum on alee healfe a 1300 Cursor M 10180 In 
thrm his godes did he dele, J>at godd had lent him of his 
lane: To pour part pan gaf he ane <71386 Chaucer 
Frankl T, 204 Oon of the beste farynge man on 13016 
X387 Trpvisa tJigden (Rolls) I 83 In 00 contiay of Ynde, 
c 1425 Sevm Sag, (P ) 2807 As he rode in the londe O day 
a toun he fande. 1483 Caxton G de la Tour [He] 
sayd Co his moder that one tyme shold come ^ x4fo — 
Sonnes ofAymon x 272 But of all Fraunce I am one of the 
best & truest Knygbt that be in it a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw IV One day there entered into the towne .. ix 
M Englishmen. xs88 J Udall Diotrephes (Arb ) s, I hope 
to see them one day all put downe. 1594 T. B. La Pnniaud, 
Fr Acad ir. 230 One-while we weep, and sodainly we 
lauRh againe. 1092 E Walker Epictetus^ Mor xxxiv, One 
while your Hand you’ll try In Wrestlmg 1749 ' R Goadby ' 
Carew (ed, 2) 214 Being feasting one Night with several of 
hiB Subjects 1785 Burns Addr. to Deil vu, Ae dreary, 
windy, winter night 1836 Froude Hist Eng (1858) I 1 
17 Such IS one aspect of these old arrangements 

b absolutely with of\ formerly with gen. pi , 
as tire dn^ one of us ; rarely without either, as in 
to make one, to form one of a company. 

87s O E Chroiu, iElfred cyning hiera an xefeng cxooo 
A^, Gasp, Luke xv. 4 gif he for-lyst an of kam. c 1x73 
Lamb, Horn 21 Pah ure an heofde idon eower alre sunne. 
c 1200 7 Vi«. Coll Horn 210 On of j>o was ysaiete prophete, 
a 1300 Cursor M X9509 Philip, k^t was o dekens an, ^ 
nciest fra steuen was slan. 1340 Ayenh, 120 Be enne of his 
angles 1483 Nottingham Rec III 233 John Wylliamson, 
oon of the Chaumberleyns 1388 Parke tr mmdosa's 
Hist China 399 Euerie one of them are bound to giue the 
king to eate, 1398 Shaks. Merry W ii. 111 48 If I see a 
sword out, my finger itches to make one 1633 Holcroft 
Procopius II 40 He killed on of their best men, and routed 
the rest 1686 tr Agiaiis or Civ Wars Lacedemonians 26 
One of hi<i Friends came and proposed to him, to make one 
at a Feast. 1793 Gentl Mag, July 581/2 Irony . is one of 1 
those edged tools which require skilful handling x8ss 
Macaulay HisU Eng xu III 204 One of the wealthiest 
Roman Catholics m the kingdom 
18. In antithesis to one in the sense of 'another^ 
c zooo Ags Gasp Matt, xvu 4 preo eardung-stowa, ba ane^ 
moyse ane & helie ane Arth, ^ Merl 2670 Thi 

child worth the noblest man^f al this world an for an 
0x^3 R Browne Anew, Cartwright 5 All Master Cart- 
wrights arguments falleth from one to one, till it come to 
nothing at all. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado ii. 111. 66 One foote 
in sea, and one on shore 1628 Hobbes Thncyd (1822) 25 
The Corcyroans . . were divided into thiee commands under 
the three commanders one under one c 1700 Addison To 
the King 28 One Age the Hero, one the Poet breeds 1736 
Gray ^aUus 1. la Of Pisa one, and one from Ephyre. 

b Phiase One by one (also one after one), 
formerly one and one, by one and one*. =* One after 
another, one at a time, singly. 

a xooo Sal, ^ Sat 385 Ac sceal on gebyrd faran an aefter 
anum. exoao Sax Leechd, I. 76 Ete senne and aenne 
e 1230 Hall Meid, 25 Mon nimeBI an after an. c 1250 Gen, 
d* Ex, 2323 He gan hem ransaken on and on. xa^ 1 . revisa 
Barth, De P R, xviir. ix, (MS Bodl.) If 250/2 Nowjt ^ alle 
atte ones but one and one c 1460 Towneley Myst, xxvii. 325 
The tayles that he can till vs shaw, By oone and oon 
a Hall Chron , Hen, VIII 140, I will examyne you 
one by one my self, X375-85 Abp Sandys Serin (Parker 
Soc ) 206 Reckon them up by one and one 1607 Markham 
Caval r, (16x7) 78 So must you vse the rest one after one. 
X7J3 Chambers tr. Le Clero's Treat Arclui, I. 34 The 
Columns must only stand one by one. 1742 Young Nt, Th 
VIII. 131 Its little Joys go out by One and One 1820 
Keats St A^es xh, By one, and one, the bolts full easy 
slide. 1843 WoRDSW. Lrue lies hleedtitg 32 One after one 
submitting to their doom. 1865 Kingsley Ilerewardy, She 
pledged one by one each of the guests. 

17 In antithesis to Anothbb, Othke, others*, 
with or without sh following. One and another, 
more than one, two or more in succession. 

nszooo CeedmotCs Satan 26 An sefter o^rum in pxt atole 
scref XOOO [see 18] a 1300 Cursor M, 2409 Sai pou foi> 
pi til an and of^er [Tnn to oone & oper] pou art my sister 
and i pi broper. <7x3x3 Shobeham 1 633 (p. 24) Waune per 
hys o Wngyked, An oper to onder ston 4 e. CX380 Wyclip 
Semt, Sel Wks. I 28 Oon elde axip o manere of lyvynge and 
anopir anopir 1484 CaxtoN Fables 0/ AEsop iv vi, The 
bocher took him all one after another. X5X3 More Rich III 

voL, vn. 


(x82x) 46 Knoweth onyemanne anye place wherein it is lawfull 
one manne to dooe another wrong? X674 N, Fairfax Bulk 
d" Seh) 100 All stirnngs one and other are nothing but go- 
byes or shiftings of bodies. 171X Addison Spect. No 34 p 7 
laken away from me, by one or other of the Club. xyAo 
Fielding Tom Jones vir vu, What’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. 1871 Besant & Rice Ready Money 
Martihoy 1, If one cafehes another's eje Mad, I have 
heard it from one and another during the week. 

b. One With another, +(o) (also one and an^ 
othei^. Together {obs or aixh ). (b) One taken with 
another so as to deduce an average ; on the average. 
X429 RollsofParlt IV 360/1 Gone j^ere with anothyr 1496 
Naval Acc Hen VII (1896) 183 Ij mastes price oon with 
another— ixW. 1333 Coverdale Ps xlvm [xux ] 2 Hye & 
lowe, nche & poore, one with another c 1530 Decay of 
Eng by ShepelE E T S}xoi For euery towne and vylfage, 
—take them one with an other throughout all,— there is 
one plowe decayed. 1568 Grafton Chron II 278 When 
all the Scottes were assembled, they were one and other 
fifiie thousand fightyng men 1613 Jackson Creed i xxii 
S 4 Of which the Heathen, one and other, were altogether 
Ignorant. 1652 Earl Mokm. tr Benfivogho's Hist Relai 
IS They contribute one year with another eight millions of 
Floiins, for the service of their generall union axd^ 
Petty Pol Arith (1690) 76 The same . Persons do spend 
one with another about x8^ per diem «X774 Goldsm Surv 
Exp Philos, (1776) II 74 The mercury in the tube will 
sink down to about twenty-nine inches and an half, one time 
with another 1809 R Langford Inirod Tiade 125, 35 
bales of silk, weighing one with another 2 ewL 3 qr 19 lb, 
18. Of two things, now usually, the one . . the 
other (rarely m poetry without the). The one and 
the other ^ both (=« E. Vnn et V autre), 

[OE had onlv dn, Sfer, but the article is found prefixed 
hef 1200, of which the neuter past 4 fi Paet ifer, retaining the 
final -t m combination, became the reg ME for all genders, 
as pat ox Pei mi (one) bat or pei oPer, commonly divided 
the tan (te, tone, to) the iothei , still preserved dialectally, 
either in full or as tone (tane) , tother In course of the 
36th c. the one the other, had become the literary form. 
The one (thet o, ihei on) = one of the two, L alter, is also 
used when the ether is not expressed. See also Tone, 
Tother ] 

[cioooj 4 gY Gasp Luke xvu 36 Twegen heo 5 ast aecerei 
an bi 3 genumen, dper biS laefed ] f 1x73 Lamb, Horn 8x 
pe an IS aqueuched and ])e ot)er is aquenched al buten 
a gnast. c 1203 Lay 3881 pe an sloh pene oSren [c 1273 Ac 
pe on sloh pan ober] xzw R. Glouc (Roll^ ga Muchedel 
of engelond pe on half al bi weste a 1300 Cursor M 
3928 On pe ta \p rr pat a, pe to] side o flum Jordan. X340 
Ayenb iig pe on me pe on and pe oper me jJe oper, 1387 
1 revisa Hi^en (Rolls) VII xoi On pe to siae and pe oper 
X388 Wyclif Luhe xvu 35 The toon shal be takun, and the 
tother left 1333 Coverdale Pr<w xxx 15 Y® one is called, 
fetch hither the other brmge hither x5M Hooker Eccl, 
Pol III VIII § 10 Unless God's miracles had strengthened 
both the one and the other’s doctrine X3j» Porter Angiy 
Worn, Ahi^fd. in Hazl Dodsl^ VII. 378, 1 could please 
tone, But it u hard when there is two to one 1622 hlABUE 
tr. Aleman* s Guzman d*Alf,i 94 Reasonable men, both 
t'one and t’other 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg iv 138 One 
Monarch wears an honest open Face , That other looks 
like Nature in Disgrace 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 
W3 A little awkward Piece of One-and-t’other. <2x774 
Goldsm. Hist Greece 1 . 386 Both the one and the other of 
us equally injuie justice and religion x8x6 Scott Antiq, 
xxvii, My lord cares as little about the tane as the tother 
b. When the one and the other refer severally to 
two things previously named, they are by some 
taken as equivalent to the former and the latter, 
by others as— latter tLvA the former. 

The first of these appears to be the earlier and natural 
use ; It IS also that observed in Pr. and Ger see G Du^avier 
Gramm des Gramm ed 1842 , 1 410, Grimm s v. Ander 
308. The second is probably suggested by the Lat, use of 
flic and lUe, or Eng. this and that 
c 1320 Cast Loue 631 A child . pat breo ffeet and preo 
honden beere, And anoper pat hedde ffoot or Hond for- 
lore pe on hedde kuynde ouer mep And pat oper to layte 
1460 Bh Quintessence 9 Pe maistrie of depart^ge of gold 
fro siluir Wbanne 3e wole drawe pe toon fro pat opir 1329 
More Dyaloge iii 1 Wks 206 1549 Latimer jdh Serm 

bef Edw, Vl (Arb ) 120 The fyrste manne , denied the 
matter vtterly. The seconde felowe acknowdeged the 
fault The one denyed the matter^and the tother confessed 
It. X594 Hooker Eccl Pol iii vni § 13 In the presence of 
Festus a Roman, and of King Agnppa a Jew, St Paul 
omitting the one, who neither knew the Jews’ religion nor 
the boofe speaketh unto the other of things foreshewed by 
Moses and the Prophets 1599 Shaks. Pass, Ptlgr 106 If 
music and sweet poetry agree Then must the love be great 
'twixt thee and me, Because thou lovest the one, and I the 
other. 1625 Bacon Ess , Building (Arb) 340 A Side for 
the Banquet and a Side for the Houshold , ihe One for 
Feasts and Triumphs, the Other for Dwelling. x668 H. 
Mors Dvo, Dial, n xx. (17x3) 151 Betwixt the Isopleuron 
and Scalenum, not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so 
inordinate as the other. 1690 Locke Hum Underst lu, 
via § r (R ) Our simple ideas have all abstract as well as 
concrete names : the one whereof ib a substantive, the other 
an adjective, as whiteness, white 1746 W, Horsley Foot 
(1748) II. loi X771 Goldsm Hist, Etig, I 349 The death 
of John and the abdication of Lewis. The one was brought 
about by accident, and the other by the prudence of the 
earl of Pembroke. . , . . « 

XS73L Lloyd Marrow if Hist, (1653) 247 Sampson and 
Hercules the one prostrated his Club at Deianirmes foot, 
the other commuted his strength to the beauty of Delilah 
1606 G W[oODCOcKr] Hist Ivsitne n. 6 The women were 
accounted nothing inferior to the men For as the one 
founded the Empires of the Persians and Bactrian& so the 
other errected the souerainty of the Amazons. 1613 Purchas 
Plumage (1614)695. 1683 tr Gracia/rCs Courtiers Oracle 
c(mu (16941 181 Some die because they feel, and others live 
because they feel not. So that the one are fools because 
they die not of feeling, and the others because they die 
of It, 1790 Burke Fr, Reo» 117 The nobility and the 
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clergy, the one by profession, the other by patronage, kept 
learning m exutence, x886 Fairbairn City of God w, iiu 
356 Where the exchange and the cathedral stand togedier, 
the one for admiration, the other for business. 

19. Reciprocally, of two or more : one another 
(formerly, of two, one . . . other, and the one ,, , 
the other), one ]^mg grammatical snbject, and 
another object : they met one another, tliey spoke 
one to another, now usually to one another (m 
1 6-1 7th c. also to one the other), in which the 
grammatical relation is lost sight of, and one 
another becomes a kind of reflexive pron., h.aving 
like these, the object, and possess. (u;/c anotfteVi ) , 
but no nominative case, (Cf. each other, Each 5,) 

1340 Ayenh, 115 We ssolle ech louye oper, and najt hatie, 
ne harmi mid wrong on pe oper, a 1450 Myrc 186 These 
schule neuer on wedde other c 1430 Merlm vu 1x3 Be- 
gonne for to lape oon to another 1483 Caxton G de la 
Tour Dvuj, That they may be enamoured one of other 
1506 in Mem Hen VII (Rolls) 286 So they intersaluted the 
one the other and departed 1326 Tindale John xiii. 35 
Yf ye shall haue loue won to another. 1348 Forrest Pleas, 
Poesye xvul 5.^, Wone then labored another touerthrowe. 

QnismoDeMm’nay xiv 203 Without anoying the one 
the other. 1597 J. Kino On Jonas (1618) i8a W e should spare 
one the others life 1617 Moryson Urn ir 107 Neither , 
can we often heare one from another 163a Lithgow Trav, 
V 204 We oft fell one ouer another 1660 "BKavixm Euclid r* 
Ax 8 Things which agree together, are equal one to the 
other, X74S P, Thomas Jml Anson's Vcy, 40 They are no 
more one like another than an Apple is Id^e an 0 ^’ster. 

13*6 Tindale Row, xu 5 Se we beynge many are one 
body m Christ and every man , one anothers members. 
Ibid xiiL 8 Owe no thinge^to eny manj but to love 
one another [Wyclif, loue to gidre], X300 Rosalind 
(Cassell) 154 They strained one another’s hand. 1398 
Grenewey Tacitus, Germania i (1622) 258 By mutual fear 
of one the other. 1632 French Yorksh Spa 11 6 Elements 

mutually transmutable into one the other 1637 R Ligon 
Barbadoes (167^ 68 The Horses . . struck at one another. 
1675 Hobbes Odyss (1677} 100 The homd winds toss’d me 
into one anothers hand. 1698 Wanley m Lett Lit, Men 
(Camden) 257 We never saw one another before 17x1 
Addison Sped No so»'4 These two weie great Enemies 
to one another, 171* Budgell Ibtd, No 161 f 3 Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another’s Heads 1883 
A ct 48 & 49 Vict, c, 54 § 14 Churches .within four miles of 
one another 


V. Indefinite pronotm (with genitive onds), 

20 A person or being whose identity is left un- 
defined ; some one, a certain one, an individual, a 
person (L quidani), A following pronoun referring 
to one IS in the 3 rd pers. sing., as * One showed 
himself to his townsmen, who dended him \ 

In this sense one has the stress of an independent word, 
which distinguishes it from the next 

fa. simply » A person , some one, arch, or Obs, 
X297 R, Glouc. (Roll^ 5864 As me him drinke tok, on was 
prest ynou, & ^ru is wombe smot a kmf 138a Wyclif 
John xvui 39 It IS a custom to jou that I delyuer oon to 
xou in pask. cx4oo Destr, Troy 8590 * Achilles pe choise 
ksmg oon chaunsit to say c 1423 Lydg Assembly of Gods 
5.12 Oon to Pluto roode, And told how Eolus was in hys 

daungere ax:yifiVLiS,i,Chron ,Rich ///adThenone brought 
hym a cup with wine. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
145 A mad dog had suddenly tore m pieces a garment about 
ones body, a 1649 Winthrop Neiv Eng, (1853) I. aio This 
month one went by land to Connecticut, and returned safe 
X7M R Brown Compl, Farmer 118 One in the Hundred!> 
of Essex made a great improvement. 


b. Defined W a sh. in apposition, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 197 pe castelof caryl held on willam 
louel 14x6 Plunpion Corr p xlv, An John of Lawe, chap- 
man, sold unto Richard Clerk [etc.] 1484 Surtees Misc, 
(1888) 42 Ye iij* daye of Decemhre, came oon Thomas Wat- 
son, XS2X Fisher Setm agst, Luther Wks, {1876) 312 Oon 
Martyn luther a frere, 1326 Tindale Actsxxv, zg Certayne 
questions . off their awne supersticion, and of one lesus 
which was ded [1388 Wyclif, of oon lesu deed], whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive, xtez Washington tr, miltods Def 
Pip, Wks. X738 I. 500 After his death they rebell’d again, 
and created one Tachus King 1772 H. Walfolc Last 
jrnls, (1B59) L 2 Wilkes published an answer to one 
Stephens and others, who bad attacked him 1883 G Dph- 
MAN m Law Times Rep LIII, 468/2 He died m 1859, 
leavin^he property in question to one Ann Duncan, 

c. Defined by a clause or phrase. (When refer- 
ring to God, written Onel) 

X340 Hampole Pr Consc 4085 Some clerkes says pat an 
sal come pat sal bald pe empii e of Rome, c 1384 Chaucer 
H, Fame 11. 54 Ryght in the same vois and stevene That 
vsefch oon 1 koude nevene X447 Bokenmam Introd. 

(Roxb ) 6 The . besy preyere Of oon whom I love wytli 
herte entere. 1330 Palsgr 249/2 One that s^tteth moche, 
cracharU Ibid, One of affimte, c 0 n, 1337 Cranmer Lei, 
to Cnmmell m Mtsc, Writ (Parker Soc )I 1 336 One named 
Dale (whom also I knew in Cambridge). 111x548 Hall 
Chron,, Edw, IV 210 b, One to whome the common welthe 
was much beholden 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm ii b, 
It semeth better, to create one of our owne nation that is fit 
for It 1604 Shaks Oik v. ii 344 One that lou’d not wisely; 
but too well 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 164, 1 
will accompany my mine with ones, -whose loss you will 
deplore 1741-2 Gray Agnp* B8 One Who had such liberal 
power to give, 1825 Scott Betrothed iii, The first time that 
1 have heard one with a beard avouch himself a coward. 
1833 Tennyson May Queen Concl v, Now, tho’ my lamp 
was light^ late, there's One will let me m 1836 J. Anstice 
Hymn, * 0 Lord, ham hapj^ should we be ' 1, And feel at 
heart that One above, Is working for the best. 187* 
Morlev Carlyle in Crti Mtsc, Ser 1 (1878) 198 Mr. Carlyle 
IS as one who does not hear the question. 

21. Any one of everybody; any one whatever; 
including (and in later language often specially 
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meaning) the spealcer himself; ‘you, or I, or any 
one*; a person, a man; yfe, you, people, they 
OE. ME. G. wan, F on) Poss 
Wx, obj. one, reflexively 0 :}JESEi*f (formerly ones 
se/f) ; but for these the third person pronouns /ns, 
hm, himself were formerly usual, and are still 
sometimes used; thus, *If one showed oneself 
(himself) to one’s (his) townsmen, they would 
Imow one’ (The pi. prons. iheiy, them, them* 
selves, were formerly in general use on account of 
their indefiniteness of gender, but this is now con- 
sidered ungrammatical ) In this sense one is quite 
toneless (wan), proclitic or enclitic 

1477 Eml Rii'ebs (Caxton) Dzcies 57 He herde a man say 
that one ^vas surer in kepmg his tunge, than m moc^ spelt* 
ing, for in moche langage one may lightly etie. 1330 Palsgk. 
586/1 , 1 holde, as a sycknesse holdeth one. *387 Golding 
DeMomayw 44 It is one thing to change ones self, and 
another thing to will that there should be a change, x^pa 
Shaks. Ronu ^ JuL 1. iv. 49 "Why, may one aske? x6w 
fliERQN IVks, 1. tsdWhenon clitnctha high tower or hill, 
the higher he doth mount, the lesse doth eue^thing appeare 
which is below him. X613 Purchas Pil^wia^ (1614) 748 
Their wings are no bigger than halfe ones band, a 1648 Sir 
K DigbyP?vo Mew, ^1827) 239 To whom one give A love, 
one giveth also their will and their whole self liid 
lllere ly one may take to themselves a lesson. 1630 Earl 
Monm tr. Senault'eManhec GwliyssS If one propose any 
other end unto himself. 163* J. Wright tr. Catnns' Nat, 
Parade r iir, 60 At thefirst falling one's sui e to break his neck. 
X&3 laQuint Campl Card, IZ. 38, 1 break them 

on immediately, which is done with ease in drawini them 
towards one. 1794 P aley Evid, < 1835) 1 1 . 278 It is not what 
one would have expected, 2834 L. Ritchiu Wand* by Seme 
192 One's brothers and sisters are a part of one’s self, 1863 
\I Arvolo Bss Cnt, Pref. 9 One cannot be always study- 
ing one's works. 1886 W, w Story Funnnieita 31 One 
must do what his own nature prescribes. 

VI. Pronominal or substantival form of a, an. 


(With pi ones) 

22 An absolute form of a, to avoid repetition of 
a sb : A person or thing of the kind already men- 
tioned; as * I lose a neighbour and you gam one *, 

* He reals a house, but I oivn one 

Formerly, one at the end of a clause or sentence was 
pleona'itic or emphatic. 

[1397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 405 A wonder maister he was on. 
^1330 R, Brunne C^«»».(i8io) 24Agode Clerk was he one. 
c 1388 Chaucer Kni V T 956 For in my tyme a seruant was 
I oon ] CX440 York Mvsi xxvii, xjo Loke ^e haue 
swerdis ilkone. And whoso haues non 50a by-twene, Shall 
selle his cote and bye hym one. [c 1440 Jpontydon. A sory 
woman was she one.] i6xx Bible Rem, 11 28 For he is not 
a lew which is one outwardly. But he is a lew which is 
one miwiidly. X863 Fa. A Kemble Resid in Georgia id 
Ihe latter subject is one suffiaently mteiesting in itself. 
Mod I have forgotten an umbrella, and shall be sure to 
want one ; I think I must buy one. Yon need not , I can 
lend you one for the time 

23. Added after demonstrative and pronominal 
adjs., as the, this, that, yon\ any, each, every, 
many (iz), other, such {a), what {a), what hind of 
(d), which, and (m ceitam phrases) after a ; also 
after ordinary adjs, preceded by any of these or (in 
plural) alone ; in the sense of A thing or person, pi. 
things or persons, of the kind in question. 

The addition of one or ones often serves as a definition of 
number cf. ‘Which do yon choose?' with ‘Which one do 
you choose?' ‘ Which ones do you choose? ' j * the good one, 
the good ones ' =?F. lebon, les hons After a or the, ofte has 
weak stress 5 after the other words, it is enclitic (ai*siwwn, 
SsB'tfwmi, a^’diwz^U] "bl I v’lvvxm). As this use began be- 
fore one took the initial w, the latter is in dialect or collo- 
quial speech often omitted, agood *im, big etc. 

971 Biickl* Rom, 127 .ffit aeshwylcum anum para honga|> 
leohtfaet. 1225 Euerichon [see Every 20 b] <?i25oEuerilc 
on [ibid ]. 13 Settyn Sages (W.) 3035 The knight gat 
masons many ane C1430 Syr Tryanu X449 Lordus come, 
as they hett, Many oon stowte and gay. 1463 Bnry Wills 
(Camden) 4X To Will“m Sennowe oon of my short gownys, 
a good oon wiche as is convenient for hym. 1587 Goldivg 
De Mornay ix 119 Let vs see what maner a ones they be 
1598 B, JoHsoM JSv* Man m Rum, nr. 11, Ne'er a one to be 
found, 1605 Shaks. Macb 111. iv. 131 There's not a one of 
them but in his house I keepe a Seruant Feed. 1840 Ld. 
Dicby in Rushw, Rtst Colh in (1692)!, 146 The concentring 
of all the Royal Lines in his Person, as undispu table as any 
Mathematical ones in Euclid, 1663 Boyle Occos. Rey Disc. 
IV. IV, (1848) 68 The Author aims at good things, though he 
does no^et Mrform great ones. 1736 Butler j4tial tu 
viii 399 The three angles of a tnangle are equal to two right 
ones 1741 Watts bnprov. Mind i, v § 7 There is never 
a one of them ntx864 Tenhyson Poets SongT.», The 
nightingale thought, ‘I have sung many songs, But never 
a one so gay.’ x868 Freemaw Norm, Cong il. App. 604 
There is no reason to think that the pilgninage was other 
than a self-imposed one 1875 Maine Hist Inst xii 34a 
The examination of new matenals and the le-examination 
of old ones Mod, The ones you mention. The one in the 
gUs^. That one on the table. This one will do. 

24 After pronominal and other adjs., without 
contextual reference , = Person, body, persons , as 


m any o)w, every erne, many a one, some one, sui 
a one; little ones, the Holy One, the Evil One, et 
See farther under these words. 
c X223 Evenchon [see Every 10 c] a 1300 Cursor M 1 7Q( 
(Gott )Quates he? jmtsua mightful ane? [ 7 'rzu What 
he hat so raystyon?] ^1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol 606, 
was a lusty oon r on], And faire and riche, and yong 
a X4a5 Cursor M 23720 (Tr.) Dame fortune turnebhir whe 
anoon >at c^tej) doun mony on, X4a6 Lvdg, De Gutl PiIp 
398/X4767, I savyh an old on, ful hydaus, 1326 Tinoai 


Matt X. 42 Whosoever shall geve vnto won of these lytle 
wonnes to drmke, a cuppe of colde water 1360 Biblc 
(Genev ) Ruth iv 1 He sayd, Ho, such one [i6ix such a 
one], come, sit downe here 1580 Sidney Psalms ni 1, 
How many ones theie be That all against poor me Their 
numerous strength redouble x6i6 Beaum & Fl, Scornfiil 
Body HI. 11, This makes you not a Baron, but a bare one 
1663 Manley Groiius' Lohv C IVarres 3 The Consultations 
of the great Ones and Governoims 1766 in Waghom's 
Cricket Scores (1899) 61 The knowing ones were taken in 
i&S WoRDSW Waggoner i 1x5 TTie evil One is left behind 
1837 Hughcs Tom Brown 11. 1 (1871) 212 Come along, 
young' un. x866 Carlyle Inang, Addr, 173 And so they 
gathered together, these speaking ones 
t VII. Various obsolete uses. 

+ 25. = the indef. article, a, an, a. In the 1 2 th 
and 13 th centunes, while the foimsof the nnmeial 
andof the indefinite articlewere being differentiated, 
the former were sometimes used in the weakened 
sense of the latter, b. Northern wnters who used 
the native ane tioth as numeral and indef art. (see 
Ane) occasionally anglicized it as oiu m the latter 
sense also 0 ^^. 

In quot C1420, on is distinct from the numeral, which in 
this text IS wm 

0x000 jElfric Rom I 38 An engel bodade pam hyrdura 
JttBs heofonlican cyninges acennednysse. xo. ^ltric Gen 
VL 14 Wyre be nu sepne arc. a 1x73 Cott Rom 223 He 
jeworhte of pane iibbe ana wifman. c 1x73 Lamb Horn 
03 Eontas walden arerau ane buruh and anne stepel r xaoo 
Tmn Coll Rom 31 Do cam on angel of beuene to hem, 
and stod busides hem c X20o Ohmin 3364 shulenn finn- 
denn aenne child 01200 Moral Ode 348 (Trin.) purh one 
godelease wude to one bare felde. c xzos Lay 10524 Ich 
mm ennes cnihtes sune [tf 1273 on eorles sone] a 1250 Owl 
6* Night 14 In one hurne of one breche, 13 E. E A Hit 
P A g Allas I I leste hyr m on erbetel 0x420 Chron 
Vtlod 567 Of on myracule now I chulle 30W tell, a 14*3 
Cursor M 11551 (Trin.) He made oon ordinaunce m hi3e. 
z3x4 Pace in Ellis Ortg Lett Set i 1 . 111 My sayde lorde 
was oon faytheful man 1532 Lyndesay Monarche 3961 
Wes neuer sene sic one multytude 
f 28 One (like other numerals) was formerly 
used with superlatives, as ‘one the fairest toun* 
=s * a town, the fairest one’, ‘ the one fairest town *, 
0X000 ^LFRic Exod, xxxii 21 pis folc hmfb ^ewoiht ane 
ba maestan synne and gode J?a labustan c 1330 R Bronne 
Chrotu (1810) 272 On pe fairest toun b^t was in bis pouste, 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl T 6 She was oon the faireste vnder 
sonne, 1430-40 Lvdg Mochas vni xxvi, (1588) 18 Which 
through AflTrik was one y- best knight 0x460 Fortescub 
Ahs ^ Lim Mon in ZiSSs) 114 Yet dwellyn thai in on the 
most fertile reaume of the worlde. x6xi Shaks Cymb i. vi 
165 He IS one The truest manner’d, 1613 — Hen, VIU n 
IV 48 Ferdinand My Father, was reckon'd one The wisest 
Prince, that there had reign'd, 

fb. Of one, of ane, after a superlative or its 
equivalent, = ‘ of all ’ ; aftei a positive ~ of special 
excellence, specially. Sc, Ohs, (Cf ON etnna 
mesir greatest of ones, 1 . e. of all ) 

137s Barbour Brucert, 74 The starkest man of ane. Ibid 
V. 527 He that he trowit mast of ane CX470 Henrvsqn 
Bludy Serb 18 A fowll gyaue of ane c X475 RaufCotl^ar 
576 In ane Rob him arrayit, richest of ane 14 Teue of 
live Beasts 312 in Lamg's Ane Poet Scotl, The riallest of 
one, XS13 Douglas XL VI 100 The gret Agamemnon, 

cheif kdar of on 1535 Stewart Crim Scotl 1 35587 Of 
Norrowa ane grit nobUl of one. Ibid 1 35799 Ane fair 
castell of one 1552 Lynduay Monarche 1627 Nemrod. 
Quhilk wes the Pnncipall man of one 
t27. As predicate or complement following sb. 
or pron. . — Alone (L. solns). Ohs 
Subseq, strengthened by all, and now written in combina- 
tion with Jt Alone Often extended to two or more ‘he 
and she -weie one ' 1. e alone 

Beowulf XC&2 Nemiie feaum anum c xooo Sax Leechd, 
II 178 gif of bare wambe anre ba yfelan wmtan cumen 
c 1x75 Lamb, Horn in ]?u ane ne brukest naut bmra welena 
c izpS Lay 23880 J?a kinges tweien ane ber wuneden a 1225 
Anci R 92 heo ms muchel one Ihd 160 feiie 
Louerd of heouene, bet halt up al bene world mid his ones 
[». r, anres] mihte 2297 R Glouc (Rolls) 9448 pere bigan 
a niwe bataile al vpe be kmg one ^1300 E E Pscuter 

I 6 To he an sinned I mate ^1350 Will, Paler^te 1415 
Non knew heie cunseile but bei bre one 1388 Wyclif Isa 

II 2 Y clepide hym oon 1551 Robinson tr More's Utop, 
Meter 4 verses 2 b, I one of all other Haue shaped for man 
a philosophical! citie 

t b Single, unmarried. Ohs, 

0x386 Chaucer Wifis Prol 66 Men may conseille a 
womman to been oon, Bot conseillyng is nat comandement 
fc Esp after leave, let : cf. let alone Obs, 
c xooo Ags Gosp John xvt 32 ©set ^0 forlaston me anne, 
and ic ne eom ana a 1300 Cursor M 14099 (Cott ), I am 
left an \Tnn one] to serue yow. 13 Guy Warw (A.) 
525 pe leches gon and lete Gij one. 13 Gaw Gr Knt, 
ZI18 Goude syi Gawayn, let be gome one 

td. After pronouns, almost - self, selves. Hence, 
after the analogy of my-^, thy^self our-,your-selves, 
northern writers used mine, thine, our, your ane, 
(nudl 09ie), Cf mod. Sc. my 'lane, our' lanes, and 
see Alone, Lone. Ohs, 

c X2O0 Ormin 1079 Whann he shollde ganngenn inn , 033 
himsellfhimm ane. 1x1225 yultana 31 Asha brmnewes 
i beostemesse hire ane a 1300 Cursor M, 630 (Cott ) Of 
bat rib he mad woman, Til adam bat was first his an [so 
^ii , Trin bis oon, Fcarf, al-ane] Ilnd 2021 (Cott ) 
Drunken on slepe lai bi him an \soGoii , Pmrf hi his ane, 
Tnn, hi his one]. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 3x09 pe body 
harder ban be saul by it ane. 13, Gaw ^ Gr. Knt 1230 
Now 5e ar here, I-wysse, and we bot oure one 1362 Langl. 
P, /'a A zx. 54 As X wente bi a wode walkyng myn one. 
^1375 iS'r Leg* Saints iiu {Andreas) 979 We sal xiocht be 
ws ane twa. ^1440 Gesta Rom, i, Ixix 31a Whenne bat 


he myit fynde hire by hire oone a 1450 Le Morie Arth* 
31S Whan they come by them one two 1460 Capgravb 
Chron 162 'Ihei to went into a chamhir al be her one, 
f 28 In this sense one passed into an adverb : 
Alone, only. Ohs (In eaily quots. it is often 
difficult to say whether it is adv or adj.) 

CXX75 Lamh* Horn Naut ane under bis bond ac under 

his fet, a 1225 Ancr K 64 Al be leor schal ubwen o teares, 
vor be eie sih^e one c 1320 Cast Love 1050 Alle bing 
I seo, and alle bmg Ich wot. But one pn boujt no Jung 
I not. c X380 Sir E crumb 2495 Of nobyng certis dob(?) bay 
diede, bot of liflode one a 1450 Le Morte Arth, 3111 
Mordied Callyd bys folke. And sayd to hem One, ‘ Releve 
yow, foi ciossB on Rode’ X54X R Copland Cvy don's 
Quest Chirurg, Eij b, Wherof is the forheade combed? 
Answere One of the skynne 8c musculous fiesshe. 

VIII. Phrases. 

29 One and all, every one individually and 
jointly 

c 1375 Cursor M 2907 (Fairf ) paire welbe ham sloghe bab 
an and al [Trm, oon and allej 13 Ibid 28036 (Cott 
Galba), I say noght bis by ane ne all 15x3 (see All A 12 c] 
X647 Ward Simp Cobler so He hath sounded an alarm to 
all the susgue deques, pell mels, one and alls, now harramng 
sundiy parts of Christendome 1877 Tyndall 111 Daily 
News 2 Oct 2/5 Towaids this great end it behoves us one 
and all to work 

t b One or other : ? whether viewed one way 
01 another, anyhow, altogether Ohs, 

1704 Cibber Careless Hush v (1705) 66 , 1 declare 'twas a 
Design^ one 01 other — the best Carry d on, that ever I knew 
m my life. 1775 S J Pratt Liberal Opm Sect viu (1783) 
I 24 This It IS which makes him [the dog], one or another, 
the most entertaining animal that evei crossed the Atlantic. 
1796 Mad D'Arblay Camilla l ii, Indiana has one or other 
the piettiest face I ever saw. 

c One another see 19. One and one. One by 
one see 16 b, All one. seeALOEE. 

30 After a prep. 

f a After one : after one and the same fashion, 
in the same way. Cbs 

<7x386 Chaucer C T Prol 341 His breed, his Ale was 
alweys after oon — ICnt 's T, 923 That lord hath litel of 
discrecion That wej^etb piide and humblesse after oon. 
b. At one, (atoon, aton) : see At one adv phr 
^ e. By one . one by one, one al a time Obs, 
1607 Markham Caval 1 (16x7)35 By turning Maies single, 
and by one vnto the Hoise 

d In on© («) In or into one place, company, 
or mass; together. 

a 1225 Leg Kath 1524 Wit beoS ifestnet 8c iteiet in an. 
a 1300 E £, Psalter axmv 15 Ogam me bai fained and 
come in ane 1390 Gower Coiif II. 149 Whan tuo hei tes 
falle in on, 1526 Tindale John xi 51 He shulde gaddet 
to gedder in won the children of God X581 Savile Tacitus 
(1604) 31 Legions being assembled in one 1875 T H New- 
man in Keble Occ Pa^rs (1877) p xiv, Gatheied up lu one. 

[p) In unison, agi cement, or harmony. 
a 1425 Cursor M 20136 (Trm ) Bobe her willes was m one. 
XS09 Hawes Past, Pleas xxxvin (Percy Soc ) 199 We 
answered bothe our heites weie in one 1589 Triumphs 
Love ^ Fortune in Hazl Dodsley VI 148 When the higher 
powers IS in one, Men upon earth will fly contention x6aa 
W. Watson (1602) 139 Why doth not your words 

and deedes agree m one? 1714 tr. a Kempis' Ckr, Exert, 
IV. 233 Voices all in one agree. 

t (tf) In one course , straight on, continuously, 
without ceasing ; « Anon 3 Ohs 
a X250 Owl < 5 * Night 356 5 if lue hit halt evre forth in on 
CX386 Chaucer Knt's J\ 913 His heite hadde compassion 
Orwommen for they wepen euere in oon •— Shipman's T, 
27 A Monk .That eueie in oon was comynge to that place 
X390 Gower Conf II 29 Evere in on Sene clepede upon 
Demephon t;i4oo Laud Tr<^ (E. E T S ) 2792 Aseyn 
the qwene he 3ode and stode, And loked on hir euere m on, 
t {d) In the same state or condition Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M 1429 (Cott ) Euer stod bai still m an, 
Wit-outen wax, wit-outen wain Ibid 4278 (Cott ) Ai sco 
fand loseph in ane. 

t if) In one action ; at once. Obs 
x622 Bacon Hist, Hen VII 48 Whereby he sliould in one 
both generally abroad veil over his ambition and win the 
reputation of just proceedings 

(/) Combined in one , in combination 
17^ Bentham Prot, agst Law Taxes (1816) 11 It is 
robbery, enslavement, insult, homicide, all in one 2873 
fowETT Plato (ed 2J III. 441 The same persons . aie 
husbandmen, tradesmen, warriors, all in one, 

e Into one : = om (d) 

. *S 77 tr Bulltnger's Decades (X592) 61 To ioyne or bilng 
into one. 1864 J , H, Newman Apol 180 , 1 had collected 
into one all the strong things 
tf On one (on- oon, onan, onon)* * Anon. 
31 . Ones, the old advb. genitive • see Once, Ones, 

IX. Combinations. 

32 a. Attnbutive phrases consisting of one 
with a substantive (—‘ consisting of, having, con- 
taining, cosUng, lasting, measuring, characteiized 
by, dealing with, or relating to . . . ’) ; these 
may be formed at pleasure, and are unlimited m 
number, such are one^act, •‘book, -clause, -day, 
-dollar, foot, *mch, -minute, -piece, -pound, -rail, 
-storey, -year, etc. b Other phrases used attrib , as 
0 ne-by-o ne, o'ne-d clock, o Compound adjectives 
formed by prefixmg such phrases as those m a. to 
simple adjs, as one-year-old, d. Parasynthetic 
formations on such phrases as those in a by adding 
-ed (also unlimited in number) as o'ne-a^rmed, 
-ended, -flowered, footed, -hoofed, -homed (in quot. 
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ONE-HOUSE. 


1325 as sb. =tmicorn)j ~^etakd^ •‘roomed, -seeded, 
’Sej^ahd, -storied, -talented, -toed, -windowed, etc. e. 
Parasynthetic formations in -^er (see ekI i), as o*ne- 
a cier (a play in one act), one-decker, one-pounder 
1895 Pall Mall G, ii Oct. 11/2 ‘The Burglar and the 
Judge *, the very clever *one-acter hy F C Phihpps and 
C H Brookfield, 1818 CoBBrrr Pol Pes- XXXfll 73 
He cowed the ‘'one-armed Admual x8go Spectator 27 Sept 
413 This wnter has great power, hut of a one-armed sort. 
1874 J. D Heath Croquet Player 31 Varieties of stroke 
divisible into ‘^One-balP or roquet-strokes, in which only 
one ball is moved, and ' Two-ball ' or croquet-strokes 
Pall Mall G 18 Sept, 2/2 *One-book men are less common 
than they used to be 1879 tr Haeckels EvoL Man I 
Pref 21 Our *^one-ceIIed Amoeba-ancestors of the Laurentian 
period 2843 Aiton Domesi Econ (1857) 152 The butter 
of a *one-cow dairy is seldom good 2763 Wesley Wks, 
(1872) III 142, I went m the *one-day machine to Bath. 
iSgd H PoHTbR in Century Mag. Nov 28 A *one-doIlar 
treasury note Gemimts* Anat Ay/iThe 

blynde gutte, whicme we call m Englysh, the *onc-ended 
gutte. 1877 Raymond Statist, M tnes ^ M tmng 243 A "^one- 
foot vein of good ore Pfonip Parv 363/t *0 fotyd 

beest (/* or one foted best) aispBLn Burleigh to 
Elia vaHarl Misc (Malh )II 282 A people all *'one-hearted 
in religion 1615 Chapman Odyss xv 63 See m chariot 
inclosed Their *one-hooPd horse 01x225 Si Marker 7 
Leose mi meoke mildscipe of ^e *anhumde homes, 1849 
Sk Mat Hist, Mammalia III 19 Pliny ..mentions the 
one-homed rhinoceros. x86s Trollopd Helton Esi 1 10 
Low, four-wheeled, ^one-horsed little phaeton. 1876 Swin- 
burne Erechtheus (ed 2) 127 Violets *one-hued with her 
hair. 1655 Mrq Worcester Cent Inv Index p i, An 
*^one Ime Cypher iS 6 oPi}seyMiji Pro^k 578 He pictures 
the *one-mindedness of the Church 1883 E, P Roe in , 
Hamper's Mag Dec. 46/1 The old-fashioned *one o’clock 
dinner 'A^'} Daily Newsx^crf s/eTheieaxesBSjOoopersons I 
in London who are *one-Toom dwellers 1854 H AIiller i 
ScJu 4' Schm, (1858) 355 The ’^one-roomed cottage which , 
I shared with its three other inmates 1628 Gaule Prtui ' 
The Panegyr, 64 Oh that I mere able, or worthy to open | 
but his ^one-Sealed Booke 1895 Outing (Xf S ) XXVl | 
422/2 He did not move fiom his place , in the *one-seated j 
vehicle, 1832 Veg Snbst Food 37 *One-seeded Wheat, or 
St. Peter’s corn — vionococcmn 1888 G Allen I 
in Gd, Words 383 ^'One-seed-Ieaved plants 1840 R H 
Dmhk BeF* MastTcax, 29 Four lines of *one-story plastered 
buildings, 1872 Howells Wedd* youm (1892) 226 The 
little one-stoiy dwellings i86x in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1B86) III 175 The lateial *one-stoned wing of the 
fa9aoe X701 Beverley Glory o/Grace They who have 
the most, are, but as the *One Talented Man, zSzS Stark 
Elem Plai Hist L 353 *One-toed Eft Feet extremely 
thin and shoit, composed of one toe, without a claw x888 
T T WiLDRiDGC Northumbria 124 The *one-tiee canoe 
may be considered the boat of northern Europe i86x 
Illusir Land News 17 Aug. 152/3 To visit the excesses 
with the same stern and ’^one-voiCM reprobation. 

33 Special Combinations o’ne-co loured ii;, of 
one colour, of uniform colour throughout ; o ne- 
Goddite {humorous nonce-wdl), a monotheist; 
tone-gotten a Obs, * Onb-begotten, only* 
begotten , o*ne-ma n a , consistmg of, exercised, 
managed, or done by, one man only; one-pair a 
(m full, one pair of stairs), situated above one 
‘pair* or flight of stairs, t e on the first floor, 

+ one-penny, name of some obsolete game ; one- 
time a, that was so at one time or formerly, 

‘ sometime’ , o’ne-two , name of a stroke in fenc- 
ing (see quot.); so one-two-ihree , one-way a, 

+ applied to a kind of bread (see quot); if) 
applied to a plough which turns the furrows in 
one direction ; one-while a or adv *= mie-tvme, 
x86i Miss Yonge Stokesley Secret in (1862) 45 A lady 
with a good-humoured, *one coloured face. X870 Rock 
Text Fabr iv (1876) 32 A one-coloured yet patterned silk. 
1831 Lamb Lett , to Moron (1888) II 274 Did G D send 
his penny tract to convert me to Unitarianism ? why I am 
as old a ^one-Goddite as himself C142S Orolog Sapient 
11. in Anglia X 344/44 Myne *onegotene sone xSBz Daily 
News i8 Jan s/6 To keep him in, if that may be done 
without erecting a *One-inan Government. xS^Ibed 4 Apr 
S/3 If It contains a clause establishing one-man-one-vote, 
they will meet it with an amendment embodying in their 
opinion the principle of one-vote-one-value 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W A/iic a 306 Mr Glass and I sh^ed a one-man 
canoe, and the water l^ped over the edge in an alarming 
way, X795 Times 6 May in Ashton Old Times {liZs) 317 
The Name under the *one.pair-of-stairs window 1897 Pall 
Mall Mag Jan 104 A big man leaning from a one-pair 
window 1585 Higins tr yuniiii Nomenclatori Basilindot 


. pistols with their ^one-time owner’s name on them X897 
Ivestm Goa 24 June 2/2 Pnme Minister of the one-time 
dependency of Van Diemen's Land 1809 Roland Fencing 
70 In the motions of *one-two you disengage alternately, on 
one side of the adveisary’s blade, and then return on the 
other Ibid 8g If the adversary pames the one-tvo-three 
feint. 2620 Venner Via Recta u 18 Sometimes onely the 
grosser part of the bran is by a Scarce separated from the 
meale, and a bread made of that which is sifted, called m 
some places *One way bread Ibid (1650) 108 Why are 
Oysters usually eaten a little before meales, and that with 
one-way-bread? z8^F J Lloyd .Tci 128 There is 

one other plough ..called the ‘one-way’ or ‘tumwrest* 
plough 1882 Q Rev Jan, 200 Madame, the ^onewhile 
beloved of Gibbotu 

One (W 27 u), V. Now rare Forms; 4-5 oneu, 
oone(n, north, aue, 6- one. [ME onen, anen ; 
OE. \zAie-dnian\ (pa.pple. ge-dned) , in OHG. 
etndn, usually gi-eimn, MHG and G. einen ; f. 
dn, Okb, Cf, L. umre, F umr^ from itmts, unj 


1 . trafts. To make into one ; to unite. 

[<7900 tr Beedds Eccl Hist in xiv [xix ] (1890)214 OS hst 
heo wmron in aBn(n]e unmaetne lieg [MS, laeg] geanede and 

e ‘“!somiiade ] c 1340 H ampolb Prose Tr. 34 1 o se hym in his 
ysse and to be anede to hj'm in lufe. Ibid, 38 Of he soule 
of lesu, whilke was aned fully to Jie godhede £^1386 Chaucer 
Sompn T 260 Ech thyng that is oned in it selue Is rooore 
strong than whan it is toscatered 1387 Trevis a Higden (Rolls) 
VI 2^Egbertusonedethekyngdoms c‘x449PEcocKif^/;^ 

I Yiiu 41 Forto be couphd and ooned to God 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair (W dew. 1495)1 xlix. pBa/i Yf the Prjours 
were unyed and onyd wyth theabbayes x^qBytds Psalms, 
Senn etc mArb Garnerll 93 Dead! no, no, but renowned i 
With the anointed oned • 167a Cressy in StiUingfl Idol 
Ck^ Rome (ed a) 225 Our soul is so fulsomely oned to God 
Ibid , The maker to whom it is oned 1828 Craven Gloss 
(ed di, OnCt to atone 2839 Bailey Fesius 11. (1852) 23 It is 
this which ones us with the whole and God 
f 2 . refl and tnir. To agree, unite , to come to 
terms. Obs 

1340 Ayeui 219 Yef tuo of ous oneJ> ham togidere me uor 
to bidde <2x400-50 Alexander 879 He Anes with 
Olympadas And lofe hire lely, to his lyfes ende c 14*5 
Wyntoun Cron iv xviii heading, Quhen pe Kyng Aatyocus 
anyd wyth J?e Roraanys 

t One, onne, adv and prep Obs, [An early 
ME. deny form from On, on iJie analogy of In 2IE, 
etc (Cf. Orm)] - On. 
a. as preposttioml adv,, css prep after relative. 
rz2oo fnn Coll Horn 89 Swo hatte ]>e jvop J?e preste 
one wunien Ibid , He bed hem bringen a wig one te riden 
0X200 Ormin 3753 O i^att nahht Jiatt Crist wass boienn 
onne. c 1380 Wyclip fVks (z88o) 242 Hou^t to hue onne 
— Seh Irks HI 207 pat day mot penche hat I was 
I born onne a 1400 Pisiill of Susan 164 Bi \>e. lord and 
■ lawe Jjat we onne leeue ax^sCufsorM Pat ray chel 

murhe was onne [earlier MSS on] to se. Ibid, 5715 
' b. as ordinary prep, 

I 0X205 Lay. 4069 Cloten hauede Comwale, pat he heold 
; wel one gnSe, Ihid 6719 J 7 e king nam onne [c 1275 on] 

I his honde Ane wi-sexe stronge c 1220 Besiiaiy 436 He 
billed one fie foxes fel Ibid io\ cx^ R Glouc*s Citron 
(Rolls) 1446 He bijmste hum of felonie [MS a one felonije], 
f One, ^p, var. of Hone sb delay, tarrying 
1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 2579 Atte verste wiJ>oute one 
Castigen ke kinges broker mid is men echone Asaylede hors 
& IS ost 

One, obs. erron. form of OwH a. One, rare 
eiTon. f. Wore, Obs,, abundance, store 
-onei C/tetn foimative suffix. [Gr. -avrj feminine 
patronymic ] 

a. An ending used unsystematically in forming 
the names of chemical deuvatives, as in acet-one 
(Gmelm 1848 ‘ see ICbtone), mellom, quinone 
b. In the systematic nomenclature proposed by 
Hofmann 18 56 , the formative of the names of 
hydrocarbons of composition C,Ha,-4, as in pro- 
pone CsHs, quartone C4H4, pentone or quvnione 
CgHfi, sextom CgHg, etc. These are seldom used 
1877 Watts Fownes* Chant II, 64 The only known member 
of the fatty group belongmg to this senes is valylene or 
pentone CsHs 

One-, obs. var. XJn- in many ME. words, e. g. 
one-hycomelechy omcomely, onecouth, meknav/yng, 
oneresonable, omshamely, cmspckahle, 

Oneale, obs. form of AkneaIi v, 
t One-a*ne, obs noithem f onan, Anon 
0x375 Sc Leg Saints iv. Oacobus) 177 And sa parfyte 
mad hyme one-ane 

tOlie-l 3 eg 0 ’ttexii^^.u!* Obs, Alsooon-,on-. 
[tr. L timgemius 1 Only begotten 
138a Wyclip John lil 16 God so louede the world, that he 
^at his oon bigetun son& c 1425 St Mary o/Oimies t xiu 
in AngliaYlll, 148/8 pe onbygoten sone of J>e hye kynge 
of heuene XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps xvm 50 The one- 
begotten sonne of God. 

One^berry (w»nhen) Turner's name for 
Farts qmd-nfoha (Herb Paris); fi:om the single 
berry, produced at the summit of the slender stem. 
(Us^ by later writeis, hut never vernacular.) 

1548 Turner Names of Herhes 8 Pardalianches, whiche 
we may call in englishe Libardbayne or one bery xsd8 — 
Herbal iii 35 The herbe that I call one herrye hath a 
rounde stalke and in the top of the stalke about a rounde 
black herrye come out foure smal leaves 2678 Phillips 
(ed i^yHerb Pans, an Herb otherwise called True Knot or 
One Berry, the Leaves whereof grow like a True-lovers 
Knot, with a Beny m the midst X789 G White Selbome 
(x8s3 ) n xl 26s, 1 found Pans qwxdrtfohct herb Paris or 
one berry 

O’ue-blade. [f, O neu. + Blade, leaf] Lyte’s 
name for Smtlaana btfoba iMatanihevmvi bi- 
fohuin), a herb allied to the lily-of-the-valley, 
having a large solitary leaf springing from the 
root-stock, and two smaUer alternate ones upon 
the flower-stalk. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxvi 178 MonophiIIon..niay be 
also called in English, one Leafe, one Blade, or Singleleafe. 
16^ Phillips (ed 4), One-blade an Herb good, especially 
in wounds of the Nerves 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot App 321 
One BUde, Coisvallana, 


One-eared (wt;-n|Ia id), a 1 Having one ear. 

x6fe Land Goa No, 2068/4 Two little one ear’d Pots 
+ One-eared, Obs, ^vastssoxfotone-yeared, 
0x645 Howell Lett. vr. xxvu, This Wme is still one ear'd, 
and brisk, though put Out of Italian Cask in English Butt. 
fO'ne-eFe. Obs, [tr. medX monocuhisJ] A 
name for the caecum or ‘ blmd gut*. 


1541 R Copland Guydon's Quest Chines g Hiv, Iheie 
as be^nneth the gutte called one e>e, or the bag, for it 
semeth y^ it hath but one eye 
One-eyed (w»ni3id), a Having only one 
eye , also, blind of one eye 
c 1000 jElfric Smuts* Lives xxxiu 321 pa com hider sum 
brojjor se m’Bbs anesede 13 h E, A Hit P B. loa Be pay 
hoi, be pay halt, be hay on-yjed <?x44o Promp Parv 365^ 
Gone eyyd, monocuius, nionoialmus, c 1550 CurKL Matt 
will 9 Better it is for ye to enter ooneieJ into lijf 1603 
Dekker Gnssil (Shaks. Soc) 3 Look how 3 on one-ey'd 
waggoner of heaven Hath Buist ope the melancholy jail 
of night. 1665 Marvtll Char Holland, Among the blind 
the one-ey*d bhnkard reigns 1725 Pope Odyss. rx 475 
From all their dens the one ey’d race repair. i8ig Shelley 
Cyclops 24 Ihe one-ejed children of the Ocean God, The 
man-destroj ing Cy clopses 1858 Lytton IVhat will he do 
I, xti, Waife was still one-eyed and a cripple. 

Onefold (vv» nfd«ld), a, [f One + -poed 
OE had ditfald, -Jeald, hence ME noith, an/ald, Afald, 
south OroLD, q.v A single instance of oom^old (ptrh a 
scribal alteration of northern is recorded in 5 s but 

the extant word seems to he a new formation ] 

1 , Consisting of only one member or constituent; 
single, simple. 

[c 1460 Tmmeley Myst xiv 554 Hayll, oone-fold god in 
persons thre 'J 1844 Linoahd Anglo-bax Ch (1858) II x 
122 The trial for greater ciimes was called the threefold, 
that for smaller, the onefold ordeal i86z Comh Mag 111 
549 The subject ought to be onefold instead of threefold 
x^7 R. H Story Apost Mtn Scot Ch, iv, X44 The Gaelic 
preacher, like Origen, was not content to extract a onefold 
lesson from his text. 

2 . Simple in character ; simple-minded ; single- 
minded , free from duplicity 

188a Macdonald Weighed ^ Wanting II. vL 54 Many 
a one imitates simphcity, but Amy was simple— one-fold 
Hence 0 *nefolduess, singleness, unity, simplicity. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4r Selv, 23 The naked essence of 
God IS as much hw all-knowmgness,his all fiUingness, or his 
onefoldness, as his everlasttngness 1887 Librar. Mag. 
May 149 The simplicity which is opposed to duplicity, and 
which may be called one-foldness 

0*ne-iia*iidedf a 

1 Having only one hand, or only one hand 
I capable of use. 

I c X440 Promp, Parv 365/2 Oon handyd, manevs 1530 
Palsgr 320/2 Onehanded, mmiquet, 1548 Udall, etc 
Erasm. Par yohn 75, I haue restored the oue handed 
to both. 

2 Used, worked, 01 performed with one hand. 

i6xx CorcR., Aisceau, a ono-handed pla»e-a.\e. 1837 

Penny Cycl VIII 283/1 The one handed [deaf-mute] 
alphabet was invented m Spain 1894 Field 9 June 838/2 
bfr J was. defeated by a one-handed catch m the slips 
after making thirty. 

j tO'nehead. Obs, Forms: 4 an-, auehede, 
4-5 on-, on©-, oonhede, oonheed, 4-6 onhed, 
onehed, (4 onede, 5 ooned). [f One a, + -head,] 
1 The condition of being one, oneness, unity. 
(In quot c 1380, the number one, unity ) 
a 1300 Cmsor M, 318 pe hah gast es tat goddhede, pat 
glues hjf and mas anhede [Fairf. anhede, Gbtf onedel. 
0x325 Prose Psalter, A than Creed 34 He is on in alle, 
noujt J)ur3 confusioun of substaunce, hot Jjurg onhede or 

g ersone. 1380 Wyclif Serm Sel Wks. I iB Two is I>e 

rst number pat comi]? after oonheed. a 1420 Hoccleve vc 
Reg, Princ 5128 Cerdelyk shappe is most perfite figure, 
Betokenyng in gemetrie onehede, X450-Z530 Myrr, our 
Ladye 4 The blessrd endeles Trinite in ooehed of suh- 
statuice and of Godhede. 

2 . The condition of being united or gathered m 
one , union ; concr a communion, a community 
a X340 Hampole Psalter c\ 1 t>e anhede of all chosen men. 
<;x449 Pecock Repr v iv. 505 Of Scisme making in the 
oonhede of Ckistea bretlieren r45o-x53o Myrr our Ladye 
134 Ye dresse you to god, and gaiher you in onhed to pray 
m the person of holy ciurche 

3 Oneness or unity of spirit, mmd, or feeling; 
agreement, accord, concord 
1340 Hamfole Pr, Consc 7845 bare [m heven] es acorde 
ay and anehede xit^Ayenh, 79 Charite ne is non o!?er 
Jjanne dyere onhede, X425-6 Rolls oj Parlt V. 407/1 The 
gode oonhede and accord among the Lordes. cx4^ Promp 
Parv 365/2 Onehede, or on a-cord [H , P ooned), umtas 
<1x450 m Eng Gilds (1870) 451 If the aldeixnen and 
maistres may nogth bnng hem to onehede and acoid. 

4 The condition of being alone ; solitude. 

X340 Ayenh, 142 pe wordleis him pnsoun ; onhede, paradis, 

t O'liehood. Ohs. Forms : 3 anhad, 4 on- 
hod, 5 one-hod©, 6 onehod. [See -hood ] =piec. 

a 1225 Leg Hath, 932 Of his feader so 5 godd, And of his 
moder Bo’S mon In anhad ba somet. c 1320 Cast Love 10 
Pat o God art and Jirilli-hod, And Jirco peisones m on-hod 
1471 Ripley Comp Akh Pref 1. in Ashm. (1652) lar One- 
hode m Substance 1575 Lanebam Let 53 Whear onehod 
reinz, ther quiet bears rule, and discord fliez a pase. 

O'ne-ho rse, a 

1 . Drawn, 01 worked, by a single horse (as a 
vehicle, a machine, etc.) ; having or using only 
one horse. 

*750 Jenyns Mod, Fine Lady Misc. Pieces 1761 I 78 
Severely humbled to her one-horse chair. 1795 Seward 
Anecd (ed a) II 367 He used to drive himself about the 
country id a one-horse chaise, x8m Plmdtng ul 24 
(L.XJ K) lie one-horse drill i 8 i 0 O W Holmes Aut, 
Bi eakf-t xi. The Deacon’s Masterpiece or the Wonderful 
‘One-hosssfaay 1887 Edtn, R^. Jan 18 ‘Otie-horse 
fatmers ’ had to struggle with the inconvenience of borrow- 
ing and lending horses 

^ fig { 11 . S coUoq) On a small scale; petty; 
of small and limited resources or capacity. 

16 - a 
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ONEEATE. 


ONEHOW. 

1858 O W UoiMES Atif. Breal/‘t xu (i8gi) 357 , 1 have 

seen a country-clerginian, vrith a one-story intellect ana 
a one-hoihe vocabulary 1866 Loweli. P Introo, 

Americani'.nis properly so called, such as r/my, a «»/c- 
Aafve a to vanioosi 1883 E E Hale in 

IJarhtPs Mag. Dec. 143/2 They have a one-horse sort of a 
tannery, 1897 B Babnato in Wtstm. Gas 15 June g/i My 
company IS not a one horse show, 

OneiiOW (wenhau), adi} ^aje [i* One^t. + 
Ho'W (cf somehow, anyhow^ nohffm)^ In one way 
(as opposed to another) , somehow. 

1719 De Foe Cr»ri>«ir x, 440 The Seamen, would certainly 
have falter'd in their Account, or onehowor other we should 
have seen Reason to have suspected them. ^ 

Oae-ideaed, -idea'd (w^miaidf ad), a. Hav- 
ing, or possessed by, a single idea. 

x8^ Tuoreau Week Cottcord Rtv , Tuesday 195 Crude, 
and oneidea'd, like a schoolboi'^s theme 1859 Helps 
Friends tti C, Ser. ii H. ix. 179 Ouc-ideaed persons in high 
power, i8m W. James m Ta^ks fa Teachers on PsyckoL 
230 A saint in ecstasy is as one idea'd as a melancholiac. 

Oneiric (dnai® rik), a. ran~~\ [f Gr, ovupos 
dream + -10 ] Of or belonging to dreams 

1859 "Eben Henderson vi. 378 Ihe oneiric medium 
of revelation. 

OueirO" (dnaUw), also onlro-, before a vowel 
oneir-, combining form of Gr. oueipos a dream. 
+ Oneiro'crisy, crron oneirooracy [ad Gr. opei^ 
ponptffiai] « ONEiROCBirioisiE; I) Oneirodynia 
(^noiit^dmia) [mod.L., f. Gr ddifyjj pain] : see 
quot. 1804. Oneirology (pnir^ lod^i) [Gr bretpo- 
\oyia ' see -logy], the science or subject of dreams, 
or of their interpretation ; so Onelxologist, one 
versed in oneirology. OueiToiuanoy (-maensi) 
[see -MAycY], divination by dreams; so Oneixo- 
manoer, 03iei*xomaiitist [cf Gr. bveipbpavTii]^ 
one who divines by dreams t Oueiro poUst [f. 
Gr bviipoTtbKos one who ‘deals m’ dreams, i.e, 
either a dreamer, or an inteipreter of dreams], an 
interpreter of dreams, t Oneiropo mpist [f, Gr. 
bveipQtropvbs sendmg dreams], a sender of dreams. 
Oneiroscopy (-f^skopi) [Gr. bvetpoirtcoiros an in- 
terpreter of dreams], examination or interpretation 
of dreams, so Oneixo acopist, one versed in 
oneiroscopy. 

1653 R Sanders Physiogiw 202 This Chapter of *Oneiro. 
cracie, that is to say, the judgment of dreams. Ibid 214 
Oncirocradc is the prudence of presaging future con- 
tingencies by dreams, for the welfare of man 1804 T 
Trotter Hruukenness 1 ir ^Oneirodynia, disturbed sleep, 
which comprehends sleepwalking and nightmare x8aa-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. 49 He [Farr] , makes Vesania 
the genus, and arranges melancholia, mania, and even 
oneirodynia, as separate species under it X834 Southey 
JDocforixxvi. II 343 Artemidorus, not the '''^oneirologist, but 
the great philosopher at the Court of the Enaperor Sferamond, 
[See also Oneirocrite.] x8i 8 McCRiEij/iC Mchnlle I 11 80 
hlelville was a believer in ^Oneirology and expert m the 
interpretation of dreams 1633 R Sanders Phystogn 823 
The Queen related the dream to an ^Oneiromancer xdsa 
Gaule Magasirom i6s *Oniromancy, [divimng]by dreams. 
1663 J %Yyxvcs.ViProdtgtes (1665) 297 These rude observations 
were at last licked into an Art (Physical Oneiromancy) in 
which Physicians from a consideration of the dt earns pro- 
ceeded to a Crisis of the disposition of the person X87X 
Tylor Prim Cults 1 . 108 Oneiromancy .is not unknown to 
the lower races x6m R. Sanders Phystogn 221 The dream 
to the '‘Oneironiant& x6j3 Gaule Magastrom xxvi, The 
dusky *oniropolist or dream teller will affright me with 
nocturnall ghosts and goblins, a 1693 [see Oneirocrite]. 
1652 Gaule Mc^astremu 269 Caipocrates used incanta- 
tions . . paredrials or demoniacal assessoursj ^onirppompists 
or dream-artists. 1717 Bailey vol. II, ^Oneuuscopist 1889 
Mbs. Lynn Linton in ForiH^ Rev, Mar. 368 [He] made him- 
self the^oneuoscopist for the occasion. 

Oii^ocrit(e, ouiro- (^ii3i»‘r^krit). rare. [a. 
F, oniiocnte (Rabelais), nd. Gr, bvaponplTijs }\idgc 
or interoreter of dreams.] « next, i. 

[167^ Gale Crt* Geniiles uu 64 The Pythagoreans had 
tlieir w'eipoxptryr, Onirociites, Judge and Interpreter of 
Dreams ] 4X^3 Drquhart Rabehus iii, xiii 102 Such a 
one by the Greeks is called Onirocrit, or Oniropolist, 
*837 Southey Doctor cxxvnu IV. 294 The Oneirocrites or 
Oneirologists, as they ivho pretendm to lay down rules for 
the interpretation of dreams called themselves 

Oneirocritic, ouiro- (<7n3ien7kri‘tik), sh. (a ) 
[ad, Gr. by^ipotcpirucbi pertaining to the mteipreta- 
tiou of dreams ; m F. onirccnUqtte (Cotgr.) . cf. 
prec, and - 10 ,] 

1 . A judge or interpreter of dreams. 

a 165a J Smith yff/ Disc, vl ui. (1821) 203 The Jewish 
doctors .constantly prefer the oneirocntics of them, to the 
dreamers themselves x668 H. More Dra. Dial II 243 
According to the sense of the ancient Onirocriticks. X7ia 
Addison S^eci No 505 p 6 An Oneirocritich, or, in plain 
English, an interpreter of dreams 18x9 G S Faber Dis- 
pensations (1833)^1, 33S He was the first prophet and 
onirocritic and diviner. 1865 Sat, Rev, i x Nov, 616 A second 
oneiro critic modified the unpleasant answer. 

2 , (Usually in_^/.) The art of interpreting dreams; 
oneirociiticism. 

Titles ff on 74 InApomazar's . onirocritiques 
oat of Egyptian monuments, that name often occurres 1724 
A. (^iLiNS Gr, Chr, Relig* 89 Oneirocriticks and Hiero- 
gJTOhics; and other Mystical Arts of concealment, 1740 
Warburton Dvo LegaU vi vi (R,), Now onirocritic or the 
art of mteipretiag dreams was practised in the time of 
Joswh. X855 Smedley Occult Scu 292 Oneirocriticks. 

B. adj, » next, rare'^^ 

177s Ash, Oneirocriiic^ interpretative of dreamy i 


Oneirocrrtical, ouiro-, a, [f as prec. + 
-AL ] Pertaining to, practising, or expeit in, the 
interpretation of dreams 

J. Harvey Disc Probl 26 No dreaming Reuelations, 
or Onirocnticall coniectures 1633 R Sanders Phystogn* 
314 The knowledge of Oneirocntical [printed -cratical] 

? recepts 1714 Byrom Speet, No 597 r loMyOnirocritical 
Correspondent has directed him x8x6 Scott Antig' xiv, 
Well, 1 will allow for once the oneirocntical science 1833 
Smedlev Occult Sci 24S Artemidorus . founder of the 
Oneirocntical science, so to call it. 

Hence Oneixocri’tioally adv,^ in relation to the 
interpretation of dreams. 

1816 G S. Faber Ong Pagan Idol. Ill 292 He owns 
himself quite unable to assign any adequate cause of a 
temple being onirocntically symbolized by a meichant ship 

OzLeisTOcrrticism, oniro-. [f. Oneibo- 

CBITIO 4- -ISM.] The art of interpieting dreams 
x6x4 SetDEK Ttths Hon 1 iiL 63 In Oneirocriticisrae, 
dreams of superior Deities were referd to such as had rule 
and command xdya Sir T Brownc Let Fa tend § 18 To 
dream that we are dead, was no condemnable Fantasra m 
old Oneirocriticism, as having a signification of Liberty, 
vacuity from Cares, exemption and freedom from Troubles, 
unknown unto the dead 18*7 G S Faber Sacr Calend 
Propheiy (1844) I 6 The whole system of pagan omro- 
criticism iMs Sat, Rev ix Nov 616 The science of 
Oneiro-cnlicism .. appears to have always been no less 
vague in its principles than anomalous in its results 
Oneism (wjo’niz’m) noitce-wd [-ism ] A doc- 
trine or system of which one is the eptre. 

1840 Fraser's Mag, XXII- 620 The oneism, the I-ism of 
the German, making for each individual his own nund the 
centre of his universe, 

Oneith, obs. form of Uneayh adv 
©•no-leaf, ? Obs, - Onb-bladb, q. v. 

1378 [see One-blade] X884 Miller Plant-n,, Onc-leaf, 
Two leaved Lily of the Valley, 

One-legged Cw2?n|legd, -leged), «, 

1 . Havmg only one leg. 

1883 Stevenson Taeas Isl i i, (1886) 7 The one legged 
seafaring man 1899 Wesiin Gaz, 21 Mar. 10/3 The one- 
legged hurdy-gurdy, has obviously given way to the less 
mournful piano organ 

2 j^g That is, or effects, only one half of what 
is required ; that is a half-measure ; one-sided 
1642 SvD Smith Let Burning alive on Ratlroads Wks 
1859 II 325/2 To pass a one-legged law, giving power over 
one door and not the other i8t^ Motlev in Corr (1889) 
II 25s You have actually mamtained this one legged 
correspondence through all those years. 

Onelepy, Onely: see Oulepy, Only. 
tO‘Uem.eiit. Ohs [f One© +-ment; an 
early instance of the addition of the Romanic 
suffix '‘intnt to a native Eng, vb. Cf. tiie later 
Atonement ] The fact of being made into one. 

1 . Physical union, conjunction 
1388 WvcLiF Ezek, xxxvii 16 loyne thou tho trees oon to 
the tother in to o tree to thee, and tho schulen be in to 
onement [1382 oonyng] in thin bond. 

2 . Union of mind or feeling ; agreement, accord, 
concord; reconciliation (= Atonement i, 2). 

ax45Q Le Morie Arth 2338 Bot onemente ihar hym 
nevyr wene, Or eyther other herte haue sought 1333 tr. 
Erasmus Comm, Crede 162 He shold reconcile hymselfe 
and make an. onement with god 1397-8 Br. Hall Sai 111. 
vii 69 That sets such discord twixt agreemg parts, 'Vyhich 
never can be set at onement moie 

tO*uemost| a, Ohs, [f One, after inmost^ 
hindmost^ etc. . see -most.] * Most one ’ ; abso- 
lutely the only one ; applied to God. 

*597 J* King On Jo^ias (1618) 74 Our one and one-most 
Goo. a xQ8 Mede APost, Later Tunes (1641) 32 As God 
IS most one, and without all multiplicity, the one-most 
God must have an one-most service 1643 Caryl Sacr 
Covi 25 It make a special union of (dl those who shall take 
It with the One-most God. 

Ouence, obs variant of AistTST 
t One*iLe, adv, Obs, [f. On ^rejp, + Ene : cf. at 
ene ] At once « Anon 4. 

CX450 Mtrour Saluanoutt 1039 Bot noght mankind de- 
hvred onene y* crist was borne 

Oneness (w^-njnes). [f. One + -ness : OE. 
had dn-nes, which became regularly in 13th c. 
onnesse in south, amesse in north (See Anness ) 
But this became obs. bef. 1300, and oneness was 
formed anew iu i6th c.] 

1 , The quality of being one in number, singleness, 
(Esp. of the divine unity.) 

[c Ms-^c 1X73 • see Anness i ] *394 Hooker Eccl Pol 1. 11. 

§ 2 Out God IS one, or rather very onenesse, and meere 
unitie. x55s Benlowes TheopJu Pref , An eternal Being, an 
infinite Onenesse. 1683 Pordagb Myst. Dtv. ii The Holy 
Trinity are one, and yet three m that oneness, x8i6 Cole- 
ridge Lay Sertn 339 The Science of the universal, having 
the i^as of oneness and allness as the two elements 
i86a Dana Man Geol 584 Man of one species.— This one- 
ness of ^eaes is sustained by the following considerations. 

b. The fact or quality of being the oily one of 
its kind ; singularity, uniqueness 

* 7*5 J* CHAfPELON Rt way Rich (1717) 26 Here is . the 
siaguiarity, oneness of this pearl, one pearl, none other 
like It. x^x Ruskin Fors Clav, y, 4 The thing itself being 
almost incredible lit its oneness 
2 . The fact or quahty of bemg alone ; solitari- 
ness, loneliness, rare, 

la iooo~a 1300 . see Annuls 2. c xsoo t^tces Virtues 137 
Ancres and hennites tSe luuieh onnesse.] 1839 Lady Lytton 
Cheoeley (ed, 2) I, x ata Is my curse to be a oHmess^ both 


of fate and feeling? 1830 Mrs Browning Eat ly Rose i, In 
her loneness, m her loneness, And the fairer for that oneness 

3 . The quahty of being one body or whole 
(though compounded of two or more parts) ; 
undividedness, integrity, unity. 

Ic^tx, Baedds Hist n iv,pai 5 e,.gelumpon .toannesse 
krere halgan cirican ] i6a6 Jackson Oe^^fviii viii §3 The 
Onenesse of person in the sonne of God, Christ Jesus, God 
and man 1^3 Ld Preston BoetJaus iii 143 If by dis- 
severing & segregating the Parts that Oneness i& distracted, 
It IS no more what before it was. 1736 Butlfr Anal i 1 17 
The Simplicity and absolute Oneness of a living Agent. 
1B31 Carlyle Sort, Res ii x. His somewhat peculiar 
view of Nature, the decisive Oneness he ascribes to Natuie 
x8.. Whittier /’r. Wks (1889) III 286 It overlooks .. the 
solidarity and oneness of humanity, 

4 . The fact of forming one whole (said of two 
or more persons or things, or of one person or 
thing with another) ; combination, unity, union 

1637 Austen Fruit Trees n 44 This Union and Onenesse 
between us, and God the father X698 Christ Exalted 6 
Is not this taking iheir Persons into Oneness with himself? 
i860 Pusey Mm Projh 13 The closest human oneness, of 
husband and wife. 

5 The fact or quality of bemg one and the same, 
sameness, identity , the character of remaining the 
same in varying circumstances or at different times, 
constancy, unchangingness. 

x6xx W ScLATER (1629) 339 This onenesse .. of God, 
is not numeral], but hath reference, either to the vnehang- 
ablenesse of God^ and his keeping one steddy, and vnuaiied 
course in lustifying all 1869 J Martineau Ess 11 . 175 
The physical and moral oneness of existence. X877 £. 
Cairo Philos Kant 11 xv 544 The numerical oneness or 
identity of the Soul at different times 
Tb The fact or quahty of bemg the same in kind ; 
identity of nature or character (of two or more 
things). 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees ii 194 To stand for Unifoimity 
or Oneness 111 the externall part of the worship of God. 
iBzz Blachof Mag XII. 566 All are so agreeably blended 
into a oneness of character xSSa W Huggins in xqih 
Cent Aug 274 The essential oneness of the cometary stuff 
with the gas composed of caibon and hydrogen 

f c The fact of being the same, or alike, in 
relation to two 01 more ; community. Obs, rare, 
aizzs After R le Meschal makien strenctie of onnesse 
of elopes, & of o'Ser what of vttre j^inges, Jjet te onnesse 
widuten bitocme jie onnesse of o luue & of o wil 

6 Unity of mind, feeling, or purpose; unison, 
agreement, harmony, concord. 

[cixys* see Anness 3] «x2a5 [see 3 c] CX 35 S Harts- 
TiELD Divorce Hen VJH (Camden) 28 ^For the oneness 
& conformity of mind that both were in, touching this 
matter 1647 Bp Hall Christ Myst § 20. 1x4 A spirituall 
oneness ansingfromauhappyconspiiationof their thoughts 
and affections 1649 W Dell Way 0/ Peace 28 The 
members of the body can judge of the one nesse of Spirit 
that IS among themselves 1850 Robertson Serm, Ser. m. 
iiL (1872) 38 Have ceased to expect any other oneness for 
the Church of Christ than that of a sameness of spirit. 

Oner (wju’nsj), jA slang ox colloq, Alsoone-er, 
[f. One -h -eeI.] 

1 . slang, A person or thing of a unique or very 
remarkable kind ; e^, a person preeminently ad- 
dicted to.or expert at something ; a prime one 

1840 Dickens Old C Shop Iviii, Mus Sally’s sich a one-er 
for that. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii ui, You are a 
wunner for hottlmg the swipes, x86a Thackeray Philip 
(1869)11 XVI 240 You should see her eat, she is such a oner 
at eating 1884 G Allen Pkihstia HI. 279 You always 
were a one-er you know, 
b Spec A heavy blow. 

i86x E D. Cook Paul Fosters Daughter si I. 230 Oh, 
I’ve got It at last — sudi a ouener— clean off my legs 
X883 G. Allen Babylon iii, He caught Hiram such a oner 
on his ears 

2. colloq. Something consisting of, denoted by, 
or in some way charactenzed by the number one. 

X889 Pall Mall G 19 Oct 6/1 His figures . run to any- 
thing between a fiver and two or three hundred oners. 
1898 Daily Heios 20 May xi/s On Sundajs, hlr, Gladstone 
went to church at least twice As he used to put it himself, 
he thought nothing of ‘oners ’ 
tO’lier, V Obs. rare, [f, L onerarex see 
h^loYTtCf exoner I tram To burden :«Oneratjb 
>545 Et* Papers Hen VIII, V, 409 Who be extreme in 
takinge of gressoms, and onennge of rentes, 1343 Jove 
Exp Dan viii. Tj, Behold with how few single pure and 
easye mstitucyons Christ ordened &not oneredhis churche. 
t O^nerahle, a Obs rare-^K [f L onerdre to 
Onbbate . see -blb ] Burdensome, onerous. 

* 43 S' 5 o tr. Htgden (Rolls) II 143 To reherse the reasones 
hit were onerable [Trevisa, noyefulle] to vs in this tyme 
[Htgden prsefatis rationibus onerare nimis foret tscdiosuiu] 
tOnerA’rious.a Obs.rare^K (In quot ouo- ) 
[f as next + -ous J — Onerous 
a X548 Hall Chron,, Hen V 33 b, To have a rule to hym 
commuted, not for an honor, but for an onorarious charge 
and daily burden 

Onevavy (pm&ari),<z. {sh ) rare, [ad.L. cnerdn- 
us, f, burden see -art ; cf F. oniraire (Rabe- 
lais 16th c ) ] a. Fitted for the carnage of 
burdens, t). as sh, A ship of burden, transport. 

*fis8 Phillips, Onerary, serving for burthen or carriage. 
1728 Morgan Algiers I u. Carrying with him 2000 war- 
like Vessels, besides oneraries. X753 Johnson, Onerary^ 
fitted for carriage or burthens (Whence in mod. Diets ) 
t Generate, v, Obs, (Pa. pple. m 6 onexate.) 
[f. L. onerdt-j ppl. stem of onerdre to load, burden, 



OITEBATION, 


f cuusy omr^ a load, burden,] trans^ To load, 
burden, charge, oppress lit and fig. 

CX 53 S in Ellis Ori^* Lett Ser lu II. 360 My Master .« 
wold dayly onerat me with more paynes without any 
maner of profett. axs^ Hall C/tran , III 50 Partely 
onerate and vanquesshed with the faire glosynge promises 
1604 Tookbr Fabtiqm CJi 9 Perhaps they thinke them- 
selves onerated in consaence for the trust reposed in them 
to bestow [etc I 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 335 An universal 
Legacy happens, when the Testator onerates his Executor 
by obliging him to restore all his Goods and Estate unto 
such a Person. 

t Onera'tion. Ohs. rare. [a. ofactionf.prec.; 
cf. med L. onerdizo (14th c. m Du Cange) ] The 
action of loading or burdening, loading or filling 
the stomach, taking of food. 

1651 Hobbes Lemat/t. in as Of this Kind are all Onera- 
tions and Exonerations of the body 1658 Phillips, Onera- 
tmi, a loading or burthening In Bailey, JPohnson, and 
in mod. Diets 

Onerative 0 ? nerativ), a. rare, [f as Onerate 
+ -IVE. cf, obs, F. omraitfiiS^ c. in Godefroy).] 
Conveying a charge or imposition. 

i8oz-xa Bentham Raiton. ^udte Evid <1827) I, 312 
Onerative, or say impo3itive..and exonerative, Ibtd. V. 
204 Self onerative [evidence] Ibid 702 DisUnftions of 
testimony, disservitive, criminative or simply onerative 
t Ouero'se, Obs [ad. L, Q}ierds-as : see 
below and -osE.] = Onerous 
c 1450 tr, De Imiiatione 111, xxx 100 Ikd 1 mete, drinke, 
clojje, & ojjer jjinges longing to he body are onerose to a fer- 
vent spirit 1687 N Johnston Assnr Abiy Lands 164 By 
whatever contract, either Lucerative, or Onerose they 
have come. 

Onero'sity. rare. [f. as next + -ity. Cf. 
obs. F, onirostid (i 5th c. m Godef ).] The quality 
of being onerous , m Sc LaWy the fact of some- 
thing being for a consideration 
1874 Ld Neaves I Court Sess. Cos 4th Ser. 481 When 
a cheque is presented to a bank there is no presumption of 
onerosiiy as between the drawer and the holder 

Onerous C^’n&os), a Also 5 honerous. [a. 
OF. onerezts, honereus (Ore5mei4th c ), F onireztXi 
ad. L onerds-tiSf f. onzis^ oner- burden : see -00s,] 

1 . Of the nature of a burden, burdensome, 
oppressive, troublesome. 

c X400 Rom Rose 5633 For he nyl be importune Unto no 
wight, ne honerous. c 1450 tr De Imtiatione iit xx, 88 If 
Jus lyve be onerouse and hevy, yette bi thi grace hit is fulle 
meritory. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen Vlllf c 19 Dyuers con- 
stitucions . , ouermuch onerous to his highnes and his 
subiectes. i6ai Burton Anaf Mel i 11 iv vii. (1676) 
105/1 Overcome and tormented with worldly care^ and 
onerotis business 1775 Johnson Tax no Tyr. 32 Called 
to any onerous service 1837 W Irving Ca^i Bonneville 
1 . 233 The duties of a wife among Indians, are little less 
onerous than those of the packhorse. 

lb. Of the nature of a legal burden, or obligation. 
1539 Elyot Let. to Cromwell in Ellis Ong Lett Ser. i. 
II 117 Discharged without any recompence, rewarded only 
with the order of Kmghthode, honorable and onerouse 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 16 A banish’d Person retains all 
Things onerous to mmself, as a Punishment for his Crime, 
1875 Poste Gains i Introd , To enforce that performance 
from the person to whom it is onerous, that is, to whom it 
is commanded. 1883 Law Times 10 Nov. 22/2 The 23rd 
section .provides for disclaimer of onerous property. 

2 . Sc. Law. Done or given for value received, 
being for a consideration . opposed to gratuitous ; 
as in onerous consideration, grant, property, title, 
etc. (So, in Fr. law, titre ondreux, etc.) 

1751 Macfarlane Genealogical Collections (1900) 305. 
X754 Erskine Prtne. Sc Lana (1809) 139 If the grant be 
made for a valuable consideration, it is said to be onerous , 
if for love and favour, gratuitous, 1861 W Bell Diet Sc 
Law 220/2 Where value m money, or goods, or services, 
has been given in return for the deed, the consideration is 
said to be onerous, Ibtd, 221/1 A deed granted for a 
gratuitous consideration, where not struck at as a fraud 
against onerous creditors, is as effectual as a deed granted 
for a valuable consideration. 

Hence 0*nexously adv., in an onerous or burden- 
some manner ; O’uerousuess, burdensomeness. 

1856 Webster, Onerously 1866 A, L. Perry Elem Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 116 The comparative onerousness of the respec- 
tive efforts, 1877 Owen Mr^. Wellesliy*s Desp Introd 39 
The position , which Wellesley was determined to compw 
them to recognise m all its amplitude and onerousness. 

t Ones, obs. form of Once . used m ME. also m 
the sense at one 

C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 368, I make anew to goddes 
digne bones Herkneth felawes, we thre been al ones, e 1470 
Henry Wallace x. 225 Had thai bene gud, all anys we had 
ben. Be reson heyr the contrar now is seyn. 

Oneself (w»nse '^,pron. Also 6- ones, one's 
self. [ong. one's self (see One 21 and Sely), after 
my self, etc ; afterwards assimilated to htniself, 
itself,'] An emphatic or distinctive equivalent of 
the indefinite pronoun One, used chiefly m the objec- 
tive (after vb. or prep ) or (in sense i) as a nomina- 
tive in apposition. The corresponding possessive 
is one^s own ; ' occupied with oneself and one’s own 
affairs.’ 

1 . Emphatic use* A person’s self; himself or her- 
self (meaning or induing the speaker or writer). 

t 6 ax Lady M Wroth Urama 505 Griefe is felt but by 
one’s selfe 1837 Mrs. Carlyle I 6s A letter behoves 
to tell about oneself. 1843 Palmerston in L.^ C. Anders 
Lrfit ( 1886 ) 15 If one does not khow something of them 
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oneself. 1848 Dickens Dondey v. One might wear the 
articles one’s self c x886 Pall Mall G , Oneself after all is the 
pbject in which a man is most deeply interested. Mod, If 
It were said to oneself, one would resent it 
2 , Reflexive use : objective case of One 21, as 
* One js obliged to keep oneself by oneself’ 

In this sense often stressless, t % to betake oneself 
1548 R, Hutten Sum of Diutmhe Cvj b, To exalt ones 
selfe aboue other men 1665 Boyle Occas Refi. iv. vi 
(1848) 209 To estimate ones self not by the testimonies of ones 
Conscience 173a Berkeley Alcip/tr iii. § 12 It were folly 
to sacrifice one s self for the sake of such. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. IV, xiv 181 The Roman law also justifies homicide, 
when committed m defence of the diastity either of one- 
self or relations x8^ Lyttom Pelham xxiii, To be pleased 
with oneself is the surest way of offending every-body else, 
1862 Trollope Orl^ F Iv, To sit down to dinner all by 
oneself 1 1881 Besant & Rice Ckapl of Fleet il 11 (1883) 
129 To dress one's sell In the morning to the accompaniment 
of sweet music X887 Jessopp Arcady iil 66 To project 
oneself at will into remote periods m the past. 

t O’neship. Ohs. rare. [f. One + -ship] The 
conditfon of being one or alone , oneness, 

1630 Sanderson Serm II, 305 From the unchangeable- 
ness, Sc one-ship (if 1 may so say) both of Pnest & Sacrifice. 

One-sided (wz? nisorded, with shifting stress'), 
a. [Parasynthetic from one side*, see One 32 d, 
after Ger, eznseztzg] 

1 . Relating to, considenng, or dealing with only 
one side of a question or subject ; partial 

1833 De Quincey Antohtog Sk Opium-eater in Tazds 
Mag (1834) 483/1 What the Germans mean by a one-sided 
(ein-seitiger) judgment. \Note m Wks 1853 I. 290 ‘ It 
marks the rapidity with which newphrases float themselves 
into currency, that this word now (1853) familiarly used 
in every newspaper, then (1833) required a sort of apology 
to warrant its introduction'.] 1838-9 Hallam Hist Lit, 
III, 111 VI § 100, 346, I think this well-written sentence 
a little one-sided 1839 Mrs, S Ellis Women of England 
xi! 297 To use a popular Germanism, it is but a one-sided 
view of the subject that we take 1841 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc, (1842) VI 3x5 A partial, or as the Germans call it 
a ‘one-sided’ view of things 1842 Miall in Nonconf. 
II z The marriage was a one-sided one. 2850 Bushkell 
God tn Christ 52 They can endure none but a one^ded 
view of truth. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 388/a A one- 
sided report of a trim was not a privileged publication 

2 . In physical sense, a. Leaning to one side; 
larger or more developed on one side than on 
the other. 

a 1845 Hood Chanty Semi iii, For the plaguy one-sided 
party wall fell in 2857 Hughf-s Tom Brown 11. v, Tom’s 
face begins to look very one-sided— there are little queer 
bumps on his forehead. M(d. The one-sided leaf of the 
elm, of the begonia. 

b. Having the constituent parts {pg. the flowers 
of an inflorescence) all on one side , unilateral. 

187s W McIlwraith Guide Wzgtomttshire 48 On the 
right IS a one-sided street Mod Bet The one-sided m- 
florescence of the hly of the valley, of the toothwort 
c Existing or occurring on one side only. 

1864 Webster, One-sided 2 {Bet ) Growing on one side 
of a stem, as, onesided flowers. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Barfs Phaner 360 The usually one-sided sclerosis of the 
endodermis 28^ Allbuifs Syst Med VI 580 Cases in 
which local syncope is predominantly and perhaps ex- 
clusively, one sided 

Hence Oue-si dedly adv . ; One-si deftness. 

xZybMem Fred. Perthes 11 . icm 272 Insisting onesidedly 
on the authority of the Church. 28^ Sweet Hist Lang. 

1 X To look at language from a more or less ouesidedw 
formal or logical point of view. 2833 Penny CycT IV. 246/2 
What has been aptly termed one-sidedness of mind 1638 
E. FitzGerald Lett 8 June (1889) I 44 With a good deal 
of pedantry and onesidedness (do you know this German 
word 9 x^3j. ORRCAr View God Vi 55 Opposite one- 

sidednesses correct each other. 
fOnesprute. Ohs. rare. \fiQitHnspnUe,i.Q>E- 
+ Sprout.] Inspiration. 

A 1300 E E. Psalter xvii. 16 Fra one-sprute of gast of 
wreth hine. 

OB.est(e, Onestly, etc , obs. ff Honest, etc. 
Onethfe, -tbes, obs ff. Uneath, Uneaths, advs. 
One-tiI, One-to, obs. ff. Untiu, Unto. 
Ouewheve (w» nhwe^j), ads). rare [f. One + 
Where, after somewhere, lumhere ] In one place 
(as opposed to another) ; in one place only. 

i6xx Bible To Rdr , If we translate the Hebrew or Greek 
word .onewbere journeying, nevex Travelling, ifonewhere 
Thinke, never Suppose 187a L. Morris Songs two Worlds 
Ser I. Visions 151 Not onewhere, but pervading all 
tOneyers. Ongin and meaning uncerto. 

2596 Shaks. X Men. i 84 With Nobility, and 

Tranquihtie, Bourgomasters, and great Oneyers. 

Onez, obs. form of Once, 

Onfaithful: seeUN- 

t OnflBiRe, in honyonfake {Pallad. on Hmh. JX- 
197) • see Omphaoombl, 

Onfall (r nfpl) [f- On- 1 4 + Fall sb ] 

1 An attack or access of disease, plague, or 
calamity. Now Sc. 

c xooo Saxon Leechd II 204 Drenc wij* onfealle. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5943 Ful yem on rodd bi gun Jjai call To huer 
be folk on Jiat on-fall Ihd. 27738 Wreth it es a bratb 
on-fall 2808-X8 Jamieson, Otfall, a disease which attacks 
without any apparent cause , - . 

2 . gen. An attack, assault, onset, [lit. and^^.). 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev I vil iw, Death by starvation and 
military onfall. 1880 M Pattison Milton vl 76 A violent 
personal onfell upon JosephHall 2889 Doyle Mtcah Clarke 
y vvn. 341 Who ever saw a camp so exposed to an onfall? 
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3 . Sc. a. A fall of rain or snow. b. The fall of 
the evening. 

? a x8oo Old p’am ), But or the onfa* o’ the niebt^he 
fand him drown'd in Yarrow, iBai Ayr Courier i Feb. 
(Jam ) The snow lay thick but the on-fall had ceased, 
t Onfa’ng, v Ohs Forms . Lnf. 1-3 onfdn, 3 
((jm ) onnfanngeiin; pa 1 . 1-3 onfeng, 4 onfoj; 
pa pple 1- onfangen. [f. On- 2 ; see Fang v.\ 

1 trans. To receive, accept, 
epoo tr Badds Hist, i iiL (1890) 30 Claudius .mycelne 
deeliiseslandes on anweald onfeng. c xooo Ags. Gosp Matt, 
xxvii 6 Da soblice hsra sacerda ealdras onfengon J>8es seol- 
fre& c xooo Sax Leechd. II 29S Se ]>e hone stan on drince 
onfeh^ c laoo Ormin 26572 Forr he ne mot nohbt Cristess 
flaesh N e Cnstess blod onnfanngenn 0 2205 Lay. 1069 N ulle 
we noht \fU on-fon 

2 . To take with the mind; to conceive or under- 
stand (in a particular way), 
ciaoo Ormin 22106 patt birrp uss lokenn hu mann birrh 
Onnfon and nnnderrstanndenn. 

3 To undertake 

972 Slickl Horn. IS5 Hwylc swa ^elyfep Jjonne wile he 
onfon nhtre ondetnesse for Cnstes naman cxnaa Ormin 
S 565 And ta patt shulenn h^nne onnfon To lofenn uppo 
Cnste c 1205 Lav 21194 Mi seolf ic wullen on-fon. 

4 . To conceive (offspring), 

A xooo Ags. Ps (Th.) 1 . 6 pu wast }>set ic waes mid unnht- 
wisnesse onfangen <2^300 E E. Psalter 1 . 7 In wicke- 
nesses on-fanged am I, And in smnes me on-fo3 mt modre 
for-hi. 

Onfarrand : see Un-. 

t Onfa*st, onfe'St, adv. and prep. Also on 
uast, on vflBflt, on nest {Orm ) onnfaast. [f. On 
pz'ep. and adv + OE. fsest. Fast, fim, close. 
Known only in early ME,] Near, dose on, ‘fast 
by*, a adv "b. prep. 

a c 1200 Ormin 3334 onnfasst 1 hatt illke land Wass 
seghenn mikell takenn Ibtd 3358 Her onnfasst he borenn 
iss I DaviJh kingeas chesstre c 1205 Lay 1691 In to ane 
hicke wode ]>a her on uest wes {e 1275 h^t h^e was ane- 
wiestj Ibid 4194 Stateres floe Iseoo ore faeire sculdes 
Sumen on feste, 

b. c izo$ Lay 9 He wonedeat Ernle^e. . On fest Radestone 
[C1275 Faste bi Radistone] Ibtd 2852 He makede an 
temple onfest [clays anewestJhe batSe Ibid 30713 For 3 
he eon lilje In to Lundene And aneouste gunnen wende 
On fast Westmustre. 

+ On faste, on feste, adv.phr Obs Also 
3 on uaste, on umste, an vesii(e. [f. Oe prep. 
or adv + OE..fgeste Fast adv] Swiftly, speedily, 
with speed; »= Fast adv 6 . 

exaos Lay. 1455 Balu com on ueste Ihd. 10732 Sum on 
usBSte bsh In to here burh Ibid, 22583 He on uaste lueug 
Faeiere his iweden. Ibid, 23440 Sonde he sende sone An 
uest touward Rome. 

Onfeine, onfery : see Un-. Onfeetyn, on- 
uestne : see Unpast, -en. Onfilit : see Uneiled. 
On flote, on-flote: see Float sh. i, Afloat. 
Onflow (p uiflou). [See On- 1 4 ] The act or 
fact of flowing on ; onward flow. 

x88o G. H. Taylor Health by Exerc. (1883) 368 The 
onflow [of blood] superinduced 2883 Indids tv omen Jan. 
56 A constant onflow of information 2890 H W, Mahie 
Study Fire vn 42 Ceaseless onflow of life and tune. 

So O nflowing vhl sh and ppt a. 

2862 F Hall Hindu Philos Syst. 41 As the on-flowing of 
the world had no beginning, so it has no end 
t On-forced, Ohs. rare. Forced upon 

(one), enforced. 

2656 Earl Monm tr Boccalmis Adots.fr Pamass 437 
It would be sufficient to obstruct that on-forced (cti eiid. 
2669, 1674] Donative, that hath brought me to live upon 
bread and onions 

Onforlatet, Onfortune, Onfoughten, On- 
fowlit, Onj&eind, -frend, -friend, see Un- 
t Oxi&e'St, z^. Obs rare-^^. [f. On -1 
Frist v. to delay.] trans. To delay, put off. 
c 1300 Havelok 1337 Do Jjou nouth onfrest pis fare 
Ongart, var. Ogabt, Angabd Ohs., arrogance. 
On^ein, on^en, obs. forms of Again. 
f Ongel, obs. vanant of Angel. 
c 1250 0 Kent. Serm, in O. E, Mtsc 27 An ongel of heuene, 
On^enes, obs. form of Against prep. 

2258 Proclmn. Hen III, 1 6 Jif oni oher onie cumen her 
on^enes [cf 1. 5 a^enes alle men] 

ungentle, Onglad, Ongodly, etc, ; see Un- 1 
t Ongi’lii ® Ohs. Pa. t ongan, -gon. [OE 
onginn-an, i. On- ^ + a radical -ginnan*, see Begin. 
Much used in OE, , but lost early in 13th c.; 
retamed till X4th in form Agin q.v ] To begin, 
c xooo iEiFRic Gram. xxiv. (Z ) X37 Inchoo, ic ongynne 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt iv. 27 Synoan ongan se hselend 
bodian — Mark u. 23 His leorning cnibtas ongunnon oa 
ear pluccixean. c xzoo OmtH 2801 Min child 1 blisse sone 
onngann To bhssenn i mm wambe. aizMS jul/ana 23 
Afftlcan feng eft on & to foudin ongon. 

+ O’ngle. Ohs [a F. onifie L, ungztla hoof, 
claw, talon, dim. of ungms nail.] A claw. 

24^ Cayton FoU/les of Msop r. xviu, The lyon . within 
ht$ clawes or ongles be tooke the rat. 1643 Nethersole 
Parab. on Times 23 The Eagle,, and., the Lyon, .the one 
had parted with his tallons, the other with his teeth and 
ongles 1646 Howell Lewis Kill 70 The Leopard who 
..useth to teare his image with his ongles and teeth 
t O’nglet* Ohs. rare. [a. F ongtet ^ungula of 
a petal’ dim, of angle claw.] The claw of a petal. 
1725 Bradley Fanh Diet. s. v. Rose, They cut off the 
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Onglets with a Pair of Schsars, that is, that small white 
part the Roses have at the ENtremity of their Leaves. 

On-going [ON-I 4] 

1. pL * Goings-on (see Going vU sh 5 c); pro- 
ceedings, doings (esp. of a notable kind). 

i83< Bbockett N C Glass, Ongomgs, conduct, doings, 
memmetit t8»S Blackoi Ma^ XXIII 3^2 The inner 
on-goings, beneath what, to our imaginations is a hallowed 
Toof, 1856 Masson Bss, iii 57 [Milton] had to de^nbe the 
ongoings of angels. 1894 Crockett Raiders 151 It breaks 
my heart to hear you upholding such ongoings. 

2 sin^. The action of going on; proceeding, 
process, continued movement or action. 1 are 
xZgt> Pall Mall G, 28 June 4/2 The reposeful rounds .. 
were never more than half full, and everyone had an mp or 
restless ongoing 1800 Chicago Advtuiee 18 Sept , The 
stream of tendency m the ongoing of Gods spirit and 


providence, 

0*rL-go mg, a. Going on see Go v, 84. 

i88z la OaiLvia 

Ongrou*:^ prone : see Gnoop i } cf Aorttpe, 
Onhallow, Onhalsit, etc. ; see Un- 
tOnliang, Onhit, Onliongred: see Anh-. 
Ouliauger (f nhse gw) [On- ^ 4 ] = Hanger- 
on ; see Hangek 2 g a 

1848 Bktekw Mag LXIV. 52 A throng of unruly on- 
hangers. 1886 Blackie What does History UaeJP 14 
A loose company of dependents and onhangers. 

t Onkea-ve, onke've, v, 06s, [OE. ou/is6- 
iff«,pa. t. ouA(f/, onhefdt, f. On- 1 + h^han to Heave, 
Cf. Anheave] tram To lift np, raise. 

97* Bhchl, How 149 Petrus onhof his stefne. <71x75 
Laml Horn 113 [He] on-hef 5 ba mildan Ihid, 117 Siva 
swa he is onheuene on his kxne setle. cxaoo Tnn Coll, 
Ham 177 Be water stremes on-heueden up here undes. 
Onhio, var. of Anhit- to bit, 

•f O. oui. Ohs. An abbreviation of the 
Latin words oncratur, nisi haheai suffictentem 
exoneratiomm ‘he is charged, or legally responsible, 
unless he have a sufficient dischaige with which 
the account of a sherifif with the Kmg was formerly 
marked in the Exchequer , sometimes used subst. 
as a name for this phrase or the fact itself. 

X644 Coke Oil Liti iv 116 The course of the Eschequer 
IS, that as soon as a Shenffe or Escheator enter into his 
account for bsues, amerciaments and mean prohts, to mark 
upon his head O Ni , which is as much to say, as Onei ainr, 
msi habeai suffitienUm exotieratioiiem^aaA. presently he is 
become the kings debtor, and a Debet set upon his head, 
and thereupon the parties peravaile are become debtors to 
the Shenffe or Escheator, and discharged against the King 
1706 Phillips, Oni. a 1726 Gilbert Treat. O t Exchequer 
(1758) ISO As to the Sheriff’s Discharge first he may dis- 
charge himself by an O'la’, (that is to sa>) by Order of 
Court, upon any particular Article, or by shewing the King's 
Great or Pnvy Seal, discharging it out of the Account 
Hence f Oni, o’ni v , tram to mark with 0 . Mi \ 
to charge to the sheriff 

a 1726 Gilbert Treat Crt. Exchequer (1758) 13 The 
Sheriff was 0’ ni’d on his Account, and shewed the Book of 
the Clerk of the Pells in his Discharge Ihd* 116 Margin, 
Rent paid on T ally to be Onied Ibtd. X49 The Sheriff pays 
in Proffers to the value of the County Rents, because these 
be must Tot or O’ni' before the Cursitor Baron. 

Oni, onle, ohs. or dial forms of Any 
O iaioa, Ordche, Onicle: seeONYCHA, Onyx, 
Onycie. Onlcolo ; see Ontole and Nioolo. 
On-ldo, obs. form of Undone, 

Onijt, obs. variant of A-night : see O prep l 
Omlichie, Onimete ; see Un-idiee, Uniuexe. 
Onunaucy: see ONYiTANOY, 

'tO'nixigt^A Ohs, rare, [f.ONE<i.+-iNG 9 .] An 
only one j a darling, 

a x^oo E, E Psalter xxl 21 Out-take ml saule fra swerd 
to bringe. And fra hand of htmde mine oninge 
fO•lllng^M,s 6 , 06 s, [f, ONEe;.-i--iNGl.] A 
making one, uniting, joining in one, union. 

1340 Ayenh, 65 pes meyster najt ne payj? god bet ne 
lou^bote pays and onynge CX340 Hampole Prose 
28 By l^e veitu of this blysfull anynge whilke may noghte 
be saide ne consayued c 1410 Love Boitaoent Mtrr. xv 
37 (Gibbs MS ) JJe oonynge and knyttynge to hyre spouse 
lesu cryste. ^1425 Wyntoun Cron vr. xvui. heading, Now 
quhai Antiochus Kyng, Wyth be Romanis made anyng 
X480 Caxton Descr, Bni 94. The danes regned in NortH- 
umberlond xxxyj yere vnto the oonyng of the kyngdome. 


Onion (»*nyan), sh. Forms ; a. 4-6 unyon, 
4-8 onyon, oynyon, 6-7 oynxon, 6- onioa; 
also 4 nmown, oynioim, 4-5 oynon, 5 ony- 
ounne, oynoun, oyiie(u)oii, 0115011, onyone, 
hon5on, linnyii, 6 un5eoxi, onnyon, nnyeoim, 
7 oignion. i Sc, and dial, 5 ynon, 6 ymon, 
ingowne, ing5eoD, 7 yx^om, 8-9 imon, Ingan, 
g ingon, ingun. [a. F. o?d‘/tan (formerly also 
oingnoti, ongiton, ognmi) *= Pr. uignm, tgnon L. 
unto, iintdn-evt unity, union, a kind of large pearl, 
a rustic Roman name for a single onion ] 

1 . a. The edible rounded bulb of Alhum Cepa, 
consisting of close concentric coats, and having 
a strong pungent flavour and smell due to a volatile 
oil which is destroyed by boiling; it vanes much 
in size, and m colour from dark red to white ; it 
has been used as a culinary vegetable from the 
earliest known times, b. The plant Alhmt Cepa 
itself (N, 0 , Litiacessi), supposed to be originally 


a native of central Asia, but very widely cultivated 
in almost all climates 

x»<5-7 Durham Acc Rolls, Unyonn [see onion-seed in 8j. 
7382 W\cuF Nwn XI. s The leeke, and the vniowns 
[1388 oyniouns] and the garlekes C1386 Chaucer C T 
Prol 634 Wei loued he garleek, oynons and eek lekes 
[v rr, onyounnys, o5Tiyons,onyons,oynouns] xmSTrevisa 
Barth De P R. xvn. xUl (1495) 628 Oyneon and Ascolonia 
beriuh leues twyes in 00 yere ^1475 Ptet Voc m Wr- 
Wulcker 785/40 Hoc sepe, a hunyn 15** Skelton Why 
not to Court 368 What here ye of Burgonyons And the 
Spaniardes’ onyons f 1545 Briniclow Compi 55 b. As moch 
for that purpose as to lay an vnyon to my lytel fynger for 
the tothe ache. 1616-61 Holyday Persms 318 A coated 
oignion then with salt he eats 17x7 Prior Alma i 52 
^^o would ask for her opinion Between an oyster and an 
onion? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 243 They will have 
a relish— salt, and olives, and cheese, and onions 
jS <7x460 J, Russell Bk Nurture 569 pat ye haue 
ssoddyn ynons to meddille with galantyne. 1562 J. Hey- 
woonPnw EPigr (1867) 206 Wilt thow hang yp with 
ropes of ynions? x^ltCovipiBk D IVedderBurmip If S) 
7X Hsdf a last of Ing^eoma 1728 Ingan [sec omon-kead 
in 8] x8i8 Scott Eeg Montrose 11, Our Spanish colonel, 
whom 1 could have mown away like the peeling of an 
ingan. a 1845 Hood Lost Heir 12 He*ll he rampant at ms 
child being lost , and the beef and the mguns not done I 
2 , With qualifying words: a Applied to vaneties 
of the above 01 other species of Alhum, as Egyp- 
tian, Potato, or Underground O , a variety 
which produces numerous small bulbs from the 
parent bulb ; Pearl O., a variety 01 sub-species 
with a small bulb, Rock or ‘Welsh O., a bulb- 
less species (A JisUtlostwi) cultivated foi its leafy 
tops, the Chibol; Top or Tree O., a variety of 
Canadian ongin, prodiicmg a cluster of small bulbs 
instead of flowers at the top of the stem ; Wild O 
(U. S.), A cernnumi a species with nodding rose- 
coloured flowers 


1552 Huloet, Onyon called n redde onyon, paJlancana 
1581 Rich Fareiv, (1846) 218 They are sometymes lounde 
like to Saincte Thomas onions 1733 Miller Card Diet 
s V Oman, Welch Onions, a sort of onions propagated by 
gardeners, for the use of the table m spring; they never 
make any bulb, and are therefme only to be eaten green 
in sallads. 1832 Veg. Snbst Food ago The Tree, or Bulb- 
heanng Onion 1855 Delamer KitJi, Card (1861) 40 Few 
gardener^ if any, can say they have ever seen a potato- 
omon in flower x866 TVtfrtf Bot 40/1 The Under-ground, 
or Potato Onion has the singular property of multiplying 
Itself b}’- the formation of young bulbs on the parent root , 
The bulb-bearing Tree-Omon, was introduced fx oni Canada 
in 1820, and is considered to he a vivinaTOUS variety of the 
common OnioiL Ihid, 40/a How tins [A fistuloswiii 
obtained the name of Welsh Onion it is impossible to say, as 
It 15 a native of Sibeiia and certain parts of Russia 

Tb Applied to plants of other geneia, mostly 
bulbous, asSarbadoesO., OmtihogalumsctUotdes; 
Bog O , a name for the flowering fern, Osnmnda 
regahs. Dog’s O., the Star of Bethlehem, Omv- 
thogalum umhellatum j Prenoli O. see e. 

1548 Turner Navies Herbs (1881) 57 Oruithigalum is 
called m Colon Hondes vllich ^ter the folowynge of the 
duche tonge it may he called dogleke ox dogges onion 
1706 Phillips, Ormikogale, an Herb call’d Star of Bethle- 
hem, or Dogs-Onion 1853 Phyiologtst (t8s6) V 30 Ostnunda 
regalis .is vulgarly known under the name of * hog onion ’ 
z866 Treas Bot, 813/2 Onion, Barbados, Onnihogalnin 
scilloides 

c. Sea Onion, sea-onion ; Urgmea (formerly 
SetUd) mantwia, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, which produces the bulbs called squills; 
also applied locally to Sctlla vema, 

1548 Turner Names Herbs {1881) 71 Scilla is named of the 
Poticaries squilla, m enghsh a sea Onion, and in some places, 
a fiench Onyon. 1597 Gerarde Herbal xciv (1633) 

The ordinary squill or sea onion 1607 Topsell Four-f 
Beasts 22 Pushes, or suddam boils, are cured with 
the juice of asses dung, and of sea-onions beat to powder 
1807 Robinson Arclueol Greecam, iv 2ji Drawing round 
the person purified a squill, or sea-onion 
fo. tiansf A bulb (of any plant) [=F. oigiion^ 
Obs, rate. 


1718 Chamberlayne Fehg Philos (1730) II xx. § 6 Mak- 
ing one only Julyflower or Tulip spiing out of its Onion or 
Bulb 

t 4 A bunion. Ohs, 

^ 1783 D, Low {title) Chtropodologia, or a Scientific Inquiry 
into the causes of Corns, Warts, Onions and other painful 
or offensive cutaneous excrescences ^ xBoa Hull Advertiser 
17 Apr, 2/3 He eradicates Corns, Onions, or Nails growing 
into the ^ick 1846 Brittan tr. Malgmgnds Man Oper 
Slug 64 The onion has a large base, and several layers of 
epidermis (like the layers of an onion) adhering to the skm 
in several points, 

6 A rounded projection, bulb, knob ? Ohs, 

xBas J Nicholson Operat, mechamc 134 The end of the 
rod B has a knob or onion on it, by whicn it can be moved 
endwise while it is turning in the box C. 

6 . Thieved slang A seal or the like worn on a 
watch-cham 


x8xa J, H. Vaux Flash Diet , Omon,^, watch-seal, a bunch 
of oniony is several seals woin upon one ring 1829 Blackm 
Mag XaVI. 132 Then his ticker I set a going.. And his 
onions, chains and key X834 H. Ainsworth Roohwood in, 
V, With my fawnied farams, and my onions gay. 
t7. A pearl see Union. Obs, 
t688 R, Holme Armoury u. 39/2 The Onion, or Unions, 
or Pearl, are little round Stones, white 1750 tr Leonardud 
Mtrr Stoves 200 The Pearl is for the most part round, and 
by some is called an Onion 

8. allrth, and Comb,, as emon bed, hilb, head. 


•seed, ’■seller', onion-eating, •like, -r^^^adjs ; f onion 
asphodel, a kind of asphodel with a bulbous root, 
onion-coucli, a species of wild oat {Avena elaiior), 
so called fiom the rounded nodes of the root-stock; 
onion-eyed a,, having the eyes full of tears, as if 
from the effect of raw onions ; onion-flsh, a name 
foi Cepola nibescens (see quo! ) ; also (in Massa- 
chusetts) for the grenadier, Macrurus rupesins, 
fiom a fancied resemblance of its eyes to onions; 
onion-fly, a dipterous mstct,Anihoinyia ceparum, 
the larva of which is very destiuclive to onions ; 
also the allied A, hrasstess ; onxon-grass — omon- 
couch , onion-maegot, the larva of the onion-fly ; 
onion-peel =* onion-skin ; onion-shell, name for 
various molluscan shells of rounded form, as those 
of species of Qstrea (oyster), Luirai la, and Mya ; 
onion-skm, (a) the outermost or any of the outer 
coats of an onion; ( 5 ) (also onton-skin-paper) 
a very thin smooth translucent kind of paper; 
onion-smut, a parasitic fungus {UrOcystis Cepulod) 
infesting onions , onion-twitch « onion-couch ; 
onion-water, a medicinal liquor prepaied from 


1597 Gerarde Ixv BoOPOnionAsphodiU. 1573-80 
Barit Alv O gi An *onion bed, or a place planted with 
onions, 1826 MissMitford Village Ser ui (-1863) 523 Most 
ingeniously watering her onion-bed with a new mop— now 
a dip, and now a twiil 1 1830 Lindley Nat Syst, Bot, 274 
In consequence of the free phosphouc acid which the 
common ’‘Omon bulbs contain x88o Britten & Holland 
Eng Plant-names, ^Omon Couch, Avena elaitoi It 
is also called Onion Grass , and Onion Twitch. 1884 
E Barker Through Auvergne 80 An *onion.eating 01 
garlxck eating people x6o6 Shaks Ant ^ Cl iv 11, 35 
Looke they weepe, And I an Asse, am *Onyon ey’d 1753 
Stage Coach 1 , 23 But your women ate all onion eyed 1854 
Badham Halieut 232 The *onion-fish, whose body peels 
into flakes like that bulb, and who zig 7 ags through the wave-i 
like a leech. 1882 Garden 4 Mar 147/2 The well known 
*Onion fly 1896 Daily Navs 17 July 6/7 Onion fly, 
which causes serious injuiies to the onion ciop x6a6 Bacon 
Sylva § 445 It may bee tned also, with putting Onion-Seed 
into an *Onion-Head, which thereby (peihaps) will bring 
forth a laiger, and eailier Onion xtzS Ramsay Last Sp, 
Muery, Aly pouch pioduc’d an ingan head, lo please my 
wame 17x3 Phil Irons XXVIll 91 About the bigness 
of an ^Omon-Hoe. i8g8 Daily News jo Nov 6/4 It is not 
the ordinal y foreign paper, nor the ‘ *onion peel —so called 
fi om its ti ansparency, 1356-7 Dm ham A cc, R oils (Surtees) 
558 111 Cepis et *unyonnsede, i47X-a Jtbui 93 Pro j lb. 
del vnyonsede et aliis herbis. 1626 [see onion-head) X483 
Catlu A ngl 260/1 An *On3on seller, cepan us 1753 Chambers 
Cycl, Supp,, *Onion’Shell, a peculiar kind of oister,„which 
is of a roundish figuie, and very thin, and transparent, and 
[is like] the peel of an onion x88a Ooilvie, OntoOf-shell, a 
species of oyster of roundish foim , also, species of Lutraiia 
and Mya. 1875 Gardener's Chron 10 Apr 477/2 ^ Onion 
Twitch. Rate's Dispern (17x3) 555/2 You may 

make it with Paisly, Arsmart, or ^‘Onion-water^ 

Hence {nonce-wds) Ouiouet [F. oignonei], a 
small onion , O uionized a., flavoured with or 
smelluig of onions. 

xBao Blachw Mag VUI 8g From your large, fat, yellow, 
insipid onion, to your little, lean, fiery, bitter onionet 1830 
Fraser's Mag I, 751 The unwashed fraternity of omonixw 
la^muflins. 

O'nioii, V, [f. prec, sb ] » 

1 . trmts To season or flavour with onions. 

*755 Smollett Qmx 11. iii, xvii, (1784) IV 86 They 
treated him with an hachis of beef onioned 


2 . To apply an onion lo ; to produce (tears) by 
application of an onion. Also fig 
*763 C Johnston Reverie I. 243 The fellow wiped his 
eyes which had been well onioned foi the purpose a *793 
WOLCOTT Qttaker Bami 11, When master Bioadbiim . 
Por'd o’er his father’s will, and drop’d the onion’d tcai 
1900 Shaw Plays Punt p xxiv, The undertaker’s hand- 
kei chief, duly onioned with some pathetic phrase 
Oniony (2?*ny9ni), a [-Y ] Flavoured with 
onions ; having the taste or smell of onions, 

X838 T Thomson Chem Oig , Bodies 844 A fawn-coloured 
sediment, having a strong oniony odour x842 Thackeray 
Fitdioodle Papers ' Wgi , 1879 XVII 210 There was the horrid 
familiar odour of those oniony sandwiches. X894 Longm , 
Mag Sept 481 Soup very oniony and thin 
Oniro-. seeONEiRO-, Onis, obs form of Once 
t Onisc* Ohs, [Anglicized form of Oni&cus.] 
A wood-louse. 

x66x Lovell Hist Antm ^ Mtn Iiitrod., Their meat is 
earth and oinscs, and they live long without meate 

Onisciform (pm sifprm), a Zool. [f. L. onisc- 
us wood-louse . see -form ] Havmg the form of a 
wood-louse or of the genus Oniscus; applied to 
certain Mynapoda, and to the larvm of certain 
Lepidoptera 

tSsfi Kirby & Sp. Enioinol , III xxx 185 An onisciform 
one [larva], the legs of which are covered with a viscid 
skin, this produced a Noctua , *843 Humphreys But 
Moths 1 8x caterpillar is onisciform, naked, and green 

Oniscoid (onrskoid), a Zool, £f Gi ovian-os 
wood-louse + -oiD,] Resembling or related to the 
wood-lice; onisciform, 

liOnrsous. Zool, rL,a. Gr. fipttrkop little ass, 
wood-louse, dim of htos ass* used in Zool. as a 
generic name.] A genus of terrestnal Isopod Crusta* 
cea, the type of the family Omscidse The species 
are commonly known as wood-hce or slaters. 
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X848 S. Maunder ITat Hist 460 The terrestrial oniscus 
frequents dark and concealed placesj such as cellaiS) caves, 
holes in walls [etc ] 

O-nith, bad ME. spelling of Onikt^ A-night. 
Onix, obs. form of Onyx. 

Onlaoe, Onlase, Onland, Onlaese (unless), 
OnlawfUl • see Un-. 

t O nlay, v Obs [f On-’l + Lay v ] irajts 
To lay on (Jit and fig) see Lay 1 55. Hence 
f O'Blai d a,, laid on ; f O'nlay in^ M sb.j 
laying on. 

a X300 Cursor M 29162 If l»e priest jjat penance lais Be 
noght all wise in on-lainge 1674 N Fairfax ^ Se/v. 
Contents cijb. That two Bodies touch, somthing must 
needs be between, else onlay'd bodies, and mlay’d would be 
all one 1830 Scott Diuionol 324 Onlaymg of certain iron 
gauds (bars) severally one by one. 183a J Wilson in Blackw. 
Mag XXXI 173 To prepaie a bed beneath the portico, 
and beautiful bedclothes to onlay. 

Onlay sb. [f On- 1 4 -f Lay v ] Any- 
thing mounted upon something else or affixed to 
It so as to nse from its surface in relief, especially 
in ornamental design {Cent Diet,), 

Onleef, Onleeful, Onlettered, etc : see Un-. 
tO'nlepy, Obs. Forms* o. i anl^pis, 
-lipiS, -l^pis, -Idpe, (61L-), 2 enlepi, 3 anlepi^, 
anelepi, anilepi, 3-4 anlepi, 4 anlepe, ajilep, 
5 anlepy, -lypy 3-4 onlepi, 3-5 onlepy, 
4 onelepi, -y, oonlypi, 5 oonlepye. 7 2 ®lpis, 
2-3 elpi, 2-4 alpi, 3 sslpi. S 4 olepi, olepy, 
olnpy. [OE. Anliepig^ + 

hliep leap, jump, hUapan to leap, nm + -2:^, -Y. 
The first element underwent the same phonetic 
changes as dn^ One, to dtp-, en-^ a-, tf-, after 
the latter of which also -lipt^y 4 ept^ was reduced 
to -Ipi. The foi m sslptg occurs even in late OE. ante 
1120. The northern anhp, -lepe in 14th c. represents 
theOE collateral form cf Ql^.etnhleyprJ\ 

1 Only, sole, single In quot. 1 340 ^ = one with 

0. egootr Bteda's Mtsi in. xviu [xiv ] (MS. O), Nawchfc 
. huton his agene gyrde anlipie, ciooo Ag^, Ps, (Th) 
xiii, 2 Nis nan Se eallunga wel dt^ no forSon anlepe c 1175 
Latiib, Horn 75 His enlepi sune ciaoo Ormin Introd 
II Fra Jjatt anlepiB tree, axzv^ Leg Kath, 74 Ane 
Unges anlepi dohter c 1300 Hcatelok 2107 Her he spak 
anilepi word. 13 Cursor M 9520 He had an anlepe son. 

jS tfiaoo Trm Coll Ho?n ig Ich bileue on pe helende 
crist, his onlepi sune. 1340 Ayeftb. 13 ) 7 e holi gost is onlepi 
god an[d] onlepi bmg mid uader and pt zone. Ibid 123 
A grat Ihord ssolde he by . bet bise ouelepi uurtue hedde. 
138a Wycltf Lube vii, 12 An oonlypi sone of bis modir 
in Maskell Mou. RtU II 241 , 1 bileue in Ihesu Crist 
his oonlepye sone. 

y 1085-1x20 0 E Chrofu an 1085 Nses an alpig hide, 
ne an gyrde laiides p^t nses gesmt on his gewute. CX175 
Lamb Horn 20 On enelpi luttele hwile Ibid 33 AI heo 
ageS on ane afpi bra^e CX205 Lav 3499 Mid ane alpie 
swein. Ibid 12^ iEnne aelpx verde. Ihd, 31450 Nu 
hafde O-swald Alnne selpine broker c 1300 Vox ^ Wolf 
132 in Hazl. E P P.\s 6a On alpi word xai he nelle 
8. 13 Guy Wanv (A) 2937 Here is gret scorn sikerly, 
When pat olepi kni^t Schal otis do so micheivnri^t 
in Eng Gilds (1870) 350 jTey he ne worche but o-lupy clop 
b. absol. Single one, only one , darling. 

C975 Eusbvf Gasp Matt xxvj. an And ingunnun 
anlepum ewehan, ah ic hit earn diyhten. 13 Cursor M 
5996 All be fleies ware went awai .pat an-lepi bar was not 
sene, a 1400 Prymer (1891) 107 (Ps xxii 20) God delyuere 
my soule fio drede , and my olepy fro the howndes bond 
2 . Solitary; single, tmmarned 
tf“9oo tr Bmdds HisL iv xxa[i ] (1890) 376 Se pa aenlepe 
[» r. anlypig] wunode in syndiigre stowe 13 Cursor M 
27939 Foinicacion don wit aniep woman CX400 ApoL 
Lou. 38 Simple fornicacoun bi thwex an onlroy man & an 
onlepi woraman. c xa^o York Myst, xiii 40 Wele 1 might 
euere mare Anlepy life bane led. 

8. as adv Only, solely, simply. 

<7*315 Shokeham 11 (l 272) Olepi [me] mot hym [depe] me 
the water. 

Hence f 0‘xileplliede, singleness, singularity; 
t O'nlepillclid adv , only, solely. 

c 1250 Old Kent Sernu in 0 .E Misc. 28 Nacht on- 
lepiliche to day, ac alle bo daies. 1 bo yere. 1340 Ayenh 
ax Ine onlepihede, uor be proude and be ouerwenere weneb 
more by worb, ober conne more banne enie obre. Ibid 211 
He waggeb be lippen onlepiliche, and make)> semblont to 
spekene and na^t ne zayK 
Onlete, var. Anleth Ohs.^ countenance. 
Onlevene, obs. form of Eleyen, 

Qnlicnes, -lichnesse, var. Anlikeness Obs, 
likeness, image. 

+ OxLli*g^ 2 Lt, ® 1 Obs [OE. onllejitan^ -Uhtan^ 
f. On -1 I + Uehian, Uhtan to Light.] 

1 . tram To shed light upon; to lighten, en- 
lighten, illuminate. 

c888 K A!lfred Boeth, xxxiv. § s Ealle steorran weorbab 
onhhte of b®re sunnan 971 Blickl Horn, 19 He bone 
blindan onlyhte c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 97 Monnan heortan 
bet he onlihteb mid his 3lfe 

2 . To cause to shine 

a xjoo E E Ps. cxviu 13s Oii-light Jn face over bi bine 
+ On-li ght, vP Obs. For m light ^ light on . 
Light 2; 1 ii c, 

c X420 Avow. Arih xxxviii, Is none of 30 but he mun fele, 
That he may on ly^te 

t O'nlihede. Ohs. [f. Only + ^hede^ -head ] 
1 . Solitude. = next, i* 


I 1382 Wycup Esther xvi 14 These thingus thenkende, 
that, hem slam, he shulde aspie to cure onlihed [1388 
aloonenesse] 

2 Oneness, unity. 

c 1440 Hylton Scetla Per/, (W. de W. 1494) ir xlvi, The 
onelibede in substaunce, & distynccion of persone^ in the 
blessyd trynite, 

Onli]ie3S nlines). How rare. Forms : see 
Only. [f. Only a. + -ness ] 
fl. The fact or condition of being alone ; soli- 
tariness, solitude Obs, 

CX340 'Sjmvole Prose Tr 5 Noghte emange many hot in 
anelynes. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 30 Odw> nes is nedfull 
with outen noys & bodily songe. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Per/ (W de \v 1494) ii xl, It secheth onelynes of body • 
for that moche helpeth to onelynes of the soule x6xx Cotgr., 
VfussoH, an vnison an onel^messe, or lonelynesse 
2 The fact or chaiacter of being the only one 
of its kind ; smgleness, singularity, uniqueness. 

1633 D. R[ogers] Treat. Sacrain, i, 18 Shee hath 
darkued the Doctnne of the Covenant, the freedome and 
onehnesse of it 1678 Cudworth Iniell Syst i iv. § xo 207 
It evidently appeals that there can be but one such being, 
and that Mowoort?, unity, oneliness or singularity is essential 
toit,^ 1682 Idct-Bms Hterocles Pref 23 Ihey acknowledg’d 
God in all his glorious attribute^ that of his unity or oneh- 
ness not excepted. 1863 H. Allon Mem y S/iermau 339 
It cannot be controlled by the absolute authority of the 
£rst its onhness renders the second impossible 

On live, phr. the eailier form of Alive ; see this 
and Life. 

Onload, OnloatliBom6,Onlock, etc : seeUx-. 
On-long(e, -en, obs. forms of Along 
Onlook (p nluk). [f On- 1 4 + Look sb ] The 
act of looking on, or looking at something. 

1867 Mitchell Rural Stud. 158 He has no right to ignore 
the onlook of the world 

Onlooker (pnluksi). [f. On -1 4 + Looker.] 
One who looks on ; a looker on ; a spectator. 

1606 Drumm of Hawth. Let fr Greenwich Whs (1711) 
232 Who will not be an idle on-looher to such mstiines. 
x6x5 Daniel HymerCs "i ri Wks. (1717) 94 We robb’d our 
Looks th’ Onlookers to beguile x8^ J Rennic Alph. 
A ttgltng p xiv, So far as an on-looker and a child could learn. 
x8^ Moan. Mag Nov x/x It is the onlooker that sees 
most of the game 

OnlooHnff (p alu kig), M sb. [See On- 1 4 ] 
The action oflooking on. 

1637 Gillespie Eng Pop, Cerem. Ep Aijb, Their care- 
lesse and newtrall onlookmg 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 
Sf Ins. II. XXX. 582 All chance of any apprehensive on- 
looking into what life might be to her 
O'XLloolshl.gtPpl.a. [See On -1 3] That looks 
on , looking at something 
1663 Blair Autobiog i (1848) 8 To live always as under 
thy onlookmg eye. 1845 A Symington in Ess Ckr, Umon 
vui 489 Does not an onlookmg world perceive the dis- 
crepancy? 

[Onlo'Sest, .472C7', i? 200 , error for see 

Loath oi ] 

Only (Jii'nli), a. Forms i iiiilio, ^nlio, 3-4 
onlich, -lyoh, {superl. onlukest), 4 oonliGh, 
onelioh, -lyoh, -lyk; tmth anli, anly, aneli, 
4-5 anely; 4-5 oonli, 4-6 oonly, onlie, 4- 
only, (5 onnly, ondly, ondely, wonly, won- 
lych, 5~7 only©, 5-8 onely, 6 onelye, 6-7 
oneha). [a OE. dnlic unique, solitary, only, 
a later form of htUc unique, singular, excellent, f. 
An, One + 4 {c^ -ly^ ] 

1 . One, without companions or society; solitary, 
lonely. Now only dial, 

a xooo Ags, Ps (Spelman) xxiv 17 gemildsa me, forl^an 
aenheand oearfaiceom. c xooo Ags Ps (Ih ) ci 5 Icspearu- 
wan gehce gewearS, anlicum fugeie a 1225 Ancr. R, 90 
Ancre bus, schulde beon onlukest stude of alle loui 152 
So ouh ancre, hire one in onliche stude chirmen & cheateren 
euer hire bonen, a 1300 E E, Psalter xxiv, 16 Aneh and 
pouer am I 13 Cursor M 3075 (Cott ) An anil Imelade 
far }»ai ledde c 1380 Wyclif Semu Sd. Wks. I 1x0 He 
wolde in comunalte do )>is dede and not Jjus oonh in deseit 
X500 Chester PI 11 X29 Hit is not good man onely to be 
158a Stanyhorst Mmis ni (Arb) 91 His oane light, That 
stood in his lowring front gloommisn nialleted onlye. 1642 
Rogers ETaamaft g Onely Denns and Demaris a poore 
only man and only woman, being excepted. 1828 C? aven 
Gloss (ed 2), Onely, Onerly, lonely, retired. * This is an 
onely platt to live in ’ a 1865 E. Waugh ‘ Come whoani to 
thi cfttlder \ Mon, aw’m one-Ty when theaw artn’t theer 

2 . One (or, by extension, two or more), of winch 
there exist no more, or no others, of the kind. 

tTsually preceded by the or a pass, pron. or case 
«?iooo Ags Gasp. Luke ix 38 He is mm anhea sunu 
^?ii6o Hatton G. ibid, He ys mm anlicbe sune. ^1375 
Cursor M, 26549 (Fairf ) In his sone enst ihesuj our aller 
aa\y \Cott. anlepi] lorde. *526 Tindalb Luke vn. la The 
only sonne of his mother, and she was a wido we 1559 Bk 
Com Prefer Mom. Prayer, The onely ruler of princes. 
1584 PowKL Lloyds Casnhna 3 The onehe occasion he 
tooke 1633 G Herbert Temple, Aaron lu, Christ is my 
onely head; My alone on^ heart & breast 1654 tr. 
Martinis Cong China 189 The onely Southern Port . to 
which Boats may have access 2703 Rowe Hlyss n i. 801 
Hear a Wretches only Pray’r 1854 Mrs Jameson Bk. 
Th (1877) 347 Eve is the only undraped figure which is 
allowable in sacred art 1875 Jowett Plaio (ed. a) I, 338 
These two passages are the only ones m which Plato makes 
mention of himsdfi 

b» In later use, in reference to relationship, also 
preceded by and used with a plural ; as an 
tmly child^ an only brother^ only ckildrm. 


1670 Dryden 2nd Pi Cong, Gianada in 11, What cannot 
only sons with parents do 1 X768 Goldsm. Geed-n Man 
1 1, An only son, sir, might expect more indulgence. xSax 
Byron Diary m Note to fuan i xxxvii, My wife., and 
myself are only childien, 1879 Miss Braddon Clov Foot 
V, This only son of the Vicar’s ivas a thorn in his side 
i*e. = only one, only ones, in OE.== darling. 
Axooo Ags Ps. (Spelman) xxl 19 Of handa hundes 3 a 
mnlican mine [= untcam meam], x6oq Bible (Douaj) Song 
Sol vi 8 She is the only to her mother, elect to her that 
bare her, 1678 Dryden All for Love Pref. b. It is the 
only of the kind ivithout Episode, or Underplot 1603 — 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) ix Suppose that Homer and Virgil 
were the only of their Species 
3 Single, one. f Any only = any one {obs ) • 
one only, one single, only one, one and no more, 
one and no other. 

1485 Caxton Pans 4 K 34 Wythout leutng of ony onely 
thynge or word 1490 — Eneydos ix 36 W>th one onely 
stroke thou haste wylled to termyne and fynysshe thy 
labours mortalL 1543 Grai ton Conin Harding 476 An j e 
onely kyndenes so sodenly contracted in an house 1571 
Digges Paniom iii m, R iv, I shall for breume sake set 
foorth one onely rule generall 1604 E G[rimsionb] 
D^AeostdsHist Indies in.-xx 183 Vpon all that coast it 
blowes continually with one onely winde ^1630 Risdon 
Suro, Devon (x8io) 13 Ihis countiy haih one only deanery 
1832 Mrs. F Trollope Mawt Amencans i. 2 
One only object rears itself above the eddying waters this 
is the mast of a vessel long since wrecked. 1850 Glad- 
stone Glean (1879) II. 95 In the Consalvo, a dying ynuth 
. abandoned by all but the object of his love, entreats of 
her the parting gift of an only kiss 
+ 4 . Said of that of which, by itself, without 
anything else, something is predicated ; (the thing 
m question) acting alone; mere, sole Obs 
CX400 Catds Mor. 131 in Cursor M , Sin Jxiu art doutande 
nedderres for vemm, IMare mai bou he agast of anli man 
vu-wrast, and warre fe for him 0^x425 Cursor M, 8439 
(Inn ) Bi grace of only god of heuen Soone he coude fe 
artesseuen 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 277/1 Our only feyth 
^alle sufifyse us. ?c 1523 Morc Let, to Wols^ in Ellis 
Orig Lett Ser 1 . 1 206 The onely ledyng therof held hym 
above twoo howies 1544 Phalr Regini, Lyfe (isfo) Xvb, 
The onely odour of quicksilver killeth lice a iGig Fotherby 
Aiheem r xv, § 2 (1622) 255 All this fell vpon them, for the 
onely impietie of their Prince [1854-6 Patmore Angel in 
Ho II 11 1, For the sake of only love, he does approve, 
His wife entirely ] 

t b Placed between a demonstrative or posses- 
sive adj. or poss case and its sb., or before a sb. 
followed by an qZ-phrase . refeinng to the sb. as 
thus qualified. Obs, 

CX449 pECOCK Rejbr iii. v. 306 Endewid into his oonli 
sufitcience 1509 Hawes Past Pleas xxix (Percy Soc ) 
139, I must abyde Of lyfe or death your onely judgement. 
1558 m Vicar/s Anat (1888) App t86 To the oidye vse 
and behoufe of the said Thomas vycaiy <>1563 Bale Sel 
Wks (Parker Soc) 201 At the Fiiest’s only provocation 
was it 1577 Holinshfd Chron., Hist Scot 343 At 
the charges & only expenses of these .vi. abbeyes X653 
H CoGAN tr Pmio's Trav, xvx. 118 Maintained at the 
Kings ondy chargCi 1653 'S.oucrofs Procopius, Pers. Wars 

I 3 These onely Hunnes have white bodies. 1709 Addison 
Tatler No. 117 f 4 She was turned into a Man, and by that 
only Means avoided the Danger X74X Middleton Ciceiv 
I. Pref 35 The power was retained , with this onelj differ- 
ence, that [etc] 

5 Unique m quality, character, rank, etc. ; peer- 
less, preeminenl In OE. in form In mod. 

Eng. ftom 16th c., only as hyperbolic use of 2, « 
'the only one to be counted, reckoned, or con- 
sidered ’ , with superl mhest [arch or dial ). 

r888 K iELFHED Boeth xxxv § 6 He haefde an swij« 
mnhc wiC 1552 Ascham in Lett Lit, Men (Camden) 12 
If LerniDg, Counsell, Nobihtie, Courte, and Cambridge, 
shold have bene all pumsshed atones by taking away ..soch 
a geneial & onely man as Mr Cheeke is. xs8i Mulcaster 
Positions (1887) 30 It was either the onely, or the onelyest, 
piinciple m learning, to leame to lead Latin 1602 Shaks 
Ham iiL 11 X31 Your onely Iigge-maker, 1651 Lilly 
Chns I (1774) 224 She had been the only stately and 
magnificent woman of Europe 1656 Earl Monm tr 
Boccalmis Advts fr Pamass 11 Ixxv (2674) 227 When 
she subsenhed her name . [she] added (as she had good 
reason to do) the only Unfortunate 1691 Wood A th Oxon 

II 486 He was accounted the onhest person to be con- 
sulted about the affairs 1778 Foote Tnp Calais r Wks 
1709 II 344 It Is the onliest method to keep her to one’s 
self. x866 G Macdonald Ann, Q Neighb. x (1878) 173 
Ihe only man in the world ceased to be the fnend of the 
only woman m the world 1890 * Boldre wood ’ Cel, Reformer 
(1891) 37s The kindest, wisest, 'onliest’ thing, under the 
circumstances 

Only (dn*nli), ado,, conj {prep.) Forms: a. 
3~5 onliehe, 4 onelyoh, -lyk, onlike, 4-5 -lyche, 
oon-, 5 won-. 4 anli, aneli, -ly; 4-5 oonli, 
4-6 -ly; 5-7 onely, 5- only, (5 ond(e)ly). [ME. 
(south, and south, midi.) bnhche, f. dnluh, Only a., 
with advb. -e (see -ly 2) ; m more northern dialects 
the adv. was in form indistinguishable fiom the 
adj , which from c 1400 became the fact also in 
Standard Engl In OE the adv. is cited only m 
the form SRnlice splendidly, elegantly; cf. Only a.] 
A adv, 

1 . As a single or solitary thing or fact ; no one 
or nothing more or else than; nothing but; alone; 
solely, merely, exclusively. Only may limit the 
statement to a single or defined person, thing, or 
pumber {a) as distinguished from more, or (^) as 
opposed to any other. 
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OKOMASTIC. 


a. Preceding the word or phrase which it limits, 
a 1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 1513 pe king louede is wif so 
vaste l^t al IS herle onliche on hire on he caste C1330 
R. Bftvmm Oaotu Wace (Rolls) 2370 He ne askede non 
ober byng, Bot onhke his doughter 3 yng 13 " 

Allii P B 3749 Hejest of alle o]jer, saf onely^ twe>ne 
1390 Goiaer ton/. I 317 , 1 speke onlicbe as of the dede, 
C 5 f which I nevere -was coupahle. c 1420 Chron, V ilod BSa 
Bot ditden wonl^che after ^ develljs rede a 1450 MVRC 
656 her nys no tnon pat may pat do hut onlyche he 
a crsisCitysor k \mi (Fairf) Anli he wip^jiiten 
synne c 138® Chaucer Mehb ? 503 (Petw ) F or bat apper. 
teneb & longeb oonly \pihtr texts al oonlyj to the luge's. 

Trevisa Barik, De P, P, xviii. xix, (1405) 779 \h6 
c.'imell hath not teeth in eyther lowe but oonli bynethe 
ciJUAProvtp Parv 366/1 Only, 1447 

Seyniys (Roxb) 53 Al this thou dost that ondly in the 
I schuld trust lorde. 1533 Co\erdale lobit x. 5 All y« 
thinges that we haue are onely m the. 1545 m Willis 
& Clark Cmthndfe (1886) I 213 Discharged of all rents 
except oonly a recfd rose to he gn en to y*". «X548 Hall 
CAw/a, Edw IP 240 b, All these faire wordes,wer onely 
delaies to protracte tyme. 1596 Shaks Merck, P iv I 
1 wil haue nothing else but onely this x6xx Beaum. & Ft. 
Xnf, Bum Pestle il ii, Now fortune, if thou be’st not only 
dl, Shew me thy better face, 16*7 E. F, Htst Edto, II 
(i68o) 96 *Tis onely one. 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt s God 
doth not reveal his truth onely or chiefly to the learned 
xjst Johnson Rwnbler No 156 ? 14 To distinguish that 
which is cstabbshed because it is right, from that which is 
right only because it is established 1803 T Harral 
of Lfe I, 194 It is true, I have been only twice, X843 
M Pattison ifr* (1B89) I 17 One of those devoted attach- 
ments, of which only a mother or nurse is thought capable. 
X899 Ltterary Guide i Oct. 146/2 Certain doctrines were 
imparted only to initiates. 

D. Following the word or phrase which it limits. 
X340 Hamiole Pr Cmx 1338 Bot Jm world prayses nan, 
bot pa only pot til alle worUes welthes er happy CX3S0 
Wyclif \Pks (x88o) 310 To haue crist oonhche heere patioun 
^X4fa E, E Misc, (Warton Club) 23 On thi God wonly set 
thin herte X53$ Coverdale Ecchts. xxiv 34, X haue not 
laboured for my self onely 1548 ITdacl, etc, Erasm Par 
Malt, vi 47 Loke upon the best thynces, eyther onely or 
chiefly x6s3 Mrq wohcester Cent Inu m Dircks 
(1865) To raise Water with two Buckets onely 1763 
J. BaowK Poetry ^ Hus vl ro/f What belongs to Nature 
only, Nature only can complete, 1838 Lytton Leila i ui. 
In one only of the casements X876 Mozlev l/«w Senn 
IV, (XB77) 94 His human character is not benevolence only, 
t OiUy between a numeral and do is now o 3 s 
c ISS3 Harpsfielo Eworce Hen, PHI (Camden) S9 Their 
second counsell of Toledo .. being,. of eight only bishops. 
1624 Bedell Lett vi, 92 In two onely leaues of his booke^ 
a certaine Scholls did discouer thirtie falsifications 
1656 Earl Monm tr Boccahnis Aduts, fr, Pamass, 11, 
xiv (1674} 152 Amidst as many Silver Balls as there are 
Sciences, three only Golden Biuls are placed 

o. Only was formerly often placed away ftom 
the word or words which it limited ; this is still 
frequent m speech where the stress and pauses 
prevent ambjgmty, but is now avoided by per- 
spicuous writers. 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg 333 h/t Luke is onk with me. 
(XX540 Cromwell m Ellis Lett Ser ii If 163 Unto 
the whiche God 1 have onlye conimy ttyd my sowlle. x^ 
Grenewey TaeiUiSt Ann, in iv (162a) 69 Yipsania his 
mother died, onely of all Agrippas children, of a naturall 
death, i66q-x Marvell Corr. Wks 1872-5 II. 51 , 1 onely 
write this word to let you know that [etc] 1697 Drydek 
Virg,Georg,\i 786 When Beasts were only slain for Sacrifice, 
1703 Rowe Pair Pemt, it. li, Brutes and boys are only taught 
with blows. X7ax St, German's Doctor Stud 28 The 
eldest son shall only inherit his ^tha*. 1833 Tennyson Lady 
Clara Pere de Vere vii, Tis only noble to be good. 1^3 
JowETT Plato 1 , 282, X only asked die question from, habit, 
d Not only . • . but, but also, 

1340 Ayend, 265 Na^t onlyche beuore gode ac be uore alle 
men e 1375 Cursor M 338 (Fairf ) He wrojt nojt anly wit 
his hande bot sayde wit worde X390 (^wer Conf, II, 340 
Noght onlichu of the wonunen tho, Bot of the chaste men 
also a X4a5 Cursor M, 1 1069 (Trin.) N ot only of lerusalem 
bourse But also al pe cuntre pouiAe a 1548 Hall Chron , 
Hen, PlTtn b, Not onely now .but also after xs8q-x873 
[see Bot, C;24bj ^ 

f 2 . By or of itself alone, without anything else. 
13^ Trsvisa Barth De P. E, m, xix. (1495) 66 By 
smellynge oonly he knowyth bytwene herbes good and 
venymous ^1423 Cursor M. 3574 (Tim) Whenne pat 
[a mon] bicomep olde, . Only to lyue trauail him pink, 
<2x348 Hall Chron , Edio, IP 2:yt\ He was restored to his 
kyngdome, and made kyng onely by his ayde, a 1353 
Philpot Exam, 4- WnU (Parker Soc) 66 Master doctor 
hath affirmed that these 'words spoken by the pnest, only 
do make the Sacrament. 1624 Hlywood Gumvi, i, 30 The 
Phryman pipe was onely sufficient to yeeld musicke to her 
saenfees, for that was no sooner hejud but they fell into 
a divjne rapture resembling madnesse, 1760 Waw on Idler 
No. 961* I His eye was so piercing, that . he could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies only by looking at them x8ox 
Strutt SPorts 4* Past r. l 10 The see of Norwxdi, only, 
was in possession of no less than thirteen parks 
+ 3 Singularly, uniqneW, specially, pie-eminently, 

cxooo AElfric Collcq, m Wr -Wulcker 103 AEnhce, eleg* 
anter, 13 Chrofu R, Glouc (Rolls) App G. 58 Ac pe 
opere were strengore & Richore oniliche [p rr, vnhehe, 
onlycheJL ^1394 P PI Ci ede 534 Afterward anoper onliche 
he blissede, be meke of pe rayddel erde. 1554 Ridley Wks, 
(Parker Socj 370 In them whom they only esteemed for 
tiheir pnests & sages, itfii B Jonson Caiumo v iv, That 
renown 'd good man That did so onely embrace his countrey 1 
4 . Idiomatic uses. 

a. The sense *no more than' often passes into 
* as much as * , « Just adv 5 c (Cf. Ger. nur ) 
1838 Mss. Stowe in Lt/e (1889) 90 Only think how long it 
is since I have written to you I X849 Macauiay Eng, 
tx, IL 4x0 [They] would willingly join to effecl: it, if only 


they could obtain the help of such a force as might secure 
those who should rise in arms 1873 Jowett I^aio (fid n) 
111 193 He IS coming, if you wIl only uait i2S&Sumiay 
Talk June 345/1 If 1 could only give you one-half of the 
stones, t would make the best article I have yet written 

Id. Only not = all but, little else than. 

i77Q-8t Johnson L P ^ Smith Wxs II 473 , 1 sras only 
not a boy 1834 Napier Penins War xiv yi (Rtldg ) II. 
275 The fortresses were only not abandoned to the enemy, 
x862 Neale HymUi ^Safe home' i, Tom sails, piovision 
short, And only not a wreck. 

c. Not before, not till Only jtist, at a time no 
Either gone than the immediate past see Just 
etdb 4 (fhtiy may precede or follow the word 
or phrase expressing time.) 

1^ Glanvill Ess, Pref. aiij, I have now only cast it into 
the form of a Discourse 1791 Washington Lett, Writ, 
1892 XII. 9 Your letter came to my hands the day before 
yesterday only 1846 Trench Mtrac, Introd. (1862) 57 The 
flower dropped off only as the fruit was being formed X898 
IPestm Gaz 23 Feb 5/3 A woman . yesterday killed her- 
self. She was only married cm Saturday Mod I have 
only just received it , it was posted only yesterday. 

fd. Oidy hut, hit only, (a) » only, merely j 
(b) except only Oh. 

Poston Lett III 232 Paid., for the ty thy ages, ondely 
but in come whan it was inned in to the barn, xxiiiJA 
x6os Chapman All Fooles Wks 1873 I 180 Now heeie all 
are pleas’(i Onelie but Cornelio. z6yB Dryden All for 
Looe n 1, You but only beg’d a last farewel, xjxx Light 
to Blind vcizoth Rep Hist, MSS Comm App v. 127 The 
first dessigne was onely but to show the rebells, that the,, 
garrison was watchful. 

e. Only too {true, etc.) : see Too. 

f. All only, aJ. only, an emphatic vanant of 
only m various senses, at length treated as one 
word ; see Alonely, 

B Conjunctive adv,^ conj. {prep') 

1 , The only thing to be added being, with this 
restriction, drawback, or exception only ; but {ad- 
vmaiive ) ; on the other hand, on the contrary 

138a Wyclif x Cor, vii 39 Be she weddid to whom she 
woTe, oonly [Gr iiorop] in the Lord — Cal.y. 13 Britheren 
3e ben depid in to frodom * oonli 3eue not fredom in to 
occasioun of fleisch. 1^9 Fenton Guteaard, (1618) 3 Onely 
the man for his integzitie and soundnesse'wos such a one, as 
[etc ]. 1398 Shaks Meriy W ii u 242 Spend all I haue, 
onely giue me so much of your time m enchange of it, as 
[etc ] x6a3 Porchas Pilgnnis II 1117 They know not how 
to , .refine the same [sugar-canes], onely they eat them raw 
x6^ Marvell Corr x 872-3 II 81 Onely Colonel Gilby 
will tell you all when he comes down X796 Burney Mem 
Mefastasio I 64 No matter j only will there be room for us 
all 7 X877 Spurgeon Semu XXIH. 179 Many a man would 
have become wise, only be thought he was so already. Mod, 
The flowers are lovely j only, they have no scent. 

b. Only that ; with the exception that, except 
that, were it not that, but for the fact that 

1706 S Clarke Lei to Dodwell (xyxi) 28 That there is no 
real difference only that that which the Platonists call 
Mind [vovsl the Sacred Writers call [irvevjyia] Spirit 1771 
T Hull Str W, Harrington (1797) II. 157 Only that 
I know you don^t love hustle, I should wish you here, 1804 
Eugenia db Acton Tale without Title HI. 241 Something 
like a castle in miniature, only that its windows were modem 
X845 M J, Higgins Ess (1875) 27 , 1 would see and get it 
done at once, only that 1 am in doubt as to the best means. 

2 . Except Only fort except for, but for, were it 
not for. Now only dial. 

1340-1 Elyot Ima& Gov (1349) 40 Only by violence they 
coulde not be brought to theyr shippes x6^ Pepys Diary 
22 Apr., My wife and I, m their coach to Hide Parke, where 

.pleasant it was, only for the dust x668 Ibid 22 Aug, 
It IS tiue that our whole Office will he turned out, only 
me. X737 [S. Bcrington] G dt Lucca's Mem, 293 The 
Project might easily take, only for the horrid Wickedness 
of the Fact 1747 Mem Huirehan CrU I. 38 Ridiculing 
all forms of worship only their own. x8ri Ora ^ Juliet 
I 30 Only for nw tea, 1 should have had the head-ache. 
1887 4" ^ 7th Ser III. 501 For many years the following 

notice was painted up at Bolton railway station ‘ Do not 
cress the line only by the bridge * 1888 Poor Nellie 245 

Only for William, you would have died with her, George 1 
f b. In a dame : Except that, were it not that, 
but that Ohs 

0x766 Mrs F Sheridan Sidn^ Btdnlph IV 187 And 
only my uncle Bidulph is fonder of my sister than he is of 
me, my vanity would carry me away for want of a little 
ballast, n(x774GoLDSM tr Scarron's Cor/i, Romaftce (177^ 
II. 162 At length their passion became so violent, that only 
there was no bloodshed, Pyramus and Thisbe were nothing 
to them for aflTection and sincerity 1802 H. Martin Helen 
^Glenross IJ. 226 Only he is very melancholy, he would 
be agreeable. 

C, Comb. Only-homt only-ereatedt only-goiten ; 
also Only-begotten 

f 14x0 Hoccleve Mother of God 1x5 By his sone oonly- 

f eten [v r, only gottin] 1608 Willet Hexafla Exod 126 
listast borne, which also may bee his only home. X833 
J H Newman Anans 11. v (1876) 227 The Anans explain 
the word anly begotten in the sense of only created 

0 *]ily*begO'ttexi| a. Begotten as an only 
child; tianm. L. nni^miiuSt Gr, povoyerijs; in 
OE. dneennedt Ankenned. 

1430-1530 Myrr, our Ladye 314 The only begotten sonne 
of god X3a6 Tindale John l 14 The glory off the only 
b^otten sonne off the father. 1534 — Heh, xi 17 In fayth 
Abraham offered vp Isaac.. beinge his only begotten sonne. 
*®33J;N Newman II m. (1876) 158 Scripture desig- 
nates Him as the only-begotten or the own Son of God» 

On lyfe, on-lyue, obs. forms of Alive. 
On3nee1;e, Oamerkit, Onmeuable : see Un-. 


Ozme ♦ see Oirai adv and pt'ep. 

Onno-, obs var. Un- pref as mne~ 7 t)yset un- 
wise, etc Onnente, obs. variant of Anent prep, 
Onnet, vanant of Unnit Ohs , useless. 
Onnetiie, -ea, obs. ff Uneath, -s, hardly, 
f On-ttO'th.erwardj/F'^^. Ohs rare-~\ In the 
bottom of 

c rzoo Tnn Coll Horn 83 He ne fecheS noht \>fi sore 
sichesonneSerwaidhisheorte. 

Onn^eBH, Onr^aBness, early ME. (Orm.) ff 

Again, Against. 

Omiobeley, Onnumerable, etc. see Un-. 
Onuuy, obs, form of Annoy. 

Onocentaur (pn^ise ntgj). Mythol, ^ [ad late 
L, omcentaumst a. Gr, hvofchn-avpost f. ovos ass + 
Kivravpos Centaub] A fabulous creature, a 
centaur with the body of an ass instead of that 
of a horse, 

[x^Trevjsa Batth DeP.R xvin hxix (MS Bodl)ll 
2800/1 Onocentaurus is a beste wonderlich schape and . 
gendred bitwene an asse and a bolle I bid,^ But Phisiologus . . 
seik ^at Onocentauius is compowned of >e schap of an asse 
and of a man ] 1567 Maplet Gr Forest 05 b. The Ono- 
centaure is a Beast monstrous, balfe a Bull & halfe an At>se. 
i6ox Chester Love’s Mart fA Dialogue cxxxvii, The Ono- 
centaur is a monstrous beast , Supposed halfe a man and 
halfe an asse. a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks 1721 II 
107 Gigantick Onocentauis there he found. The tallest he 
in chains of darkness bound. 1845 E H Noel Richter's 
Flower Pieces II. xv 195 The true difference between 
hippocentaurs and onocentaurs. 
t OxLO'crotal. Ohs In 4-7 in Latin form 
[ad. L. onocrotahtSt a. Gr, hvoiephToXos pelican, f, 
ovos ass + nporaXov rattle, clapper, ^ Cf, F. ciio- 
crotak (13th c. in Godef.) ] The pelican 
138a Wyclif Zeph, 11 14 Onocratulus [gloss that is, a brid 
with a long bill lyke a swan; 1611 cormorant, J? V pelican], 
and the yrchoun shuln dwelle m the threshefoldis therof 
1609 Bible (Douay) Lev xi 18 Of birdes -which you must 
not eate the swanne, and the onoaatal 1633 Urquhart 
Rabelais i viii, A faire great blew feather, plucked fiom 
an Onocrotal, i66x Blount Glossegr, Onocrotal, a Bird 
like a Swan, braying like an Ass , thought to be a Bittour 
Ouofrite Mtfi, [Named (1845) 

from San Onofre in Mexico, where found • see -ite.] 
A sulpho-selenide of mercary occurnng in lustrous 
black masses. 

X840 J Nicol Man Min, 471 Onofrite ..occurs at St, 
Onofte m Mexico, -with Mercury 1892 Dana Min, 64 
fOiLO’logy. Ohs.7are'^^, [f Gr. ass + 
-\oyia speech; prob. lepr, a iiaod.L, *cnologia.'l 
Foolish talking ; braying 
X674 Blount Glossogr (ed 4), Onology, vain babling, 
talking like an Ass. x6y8 Phillips (ed. 4) List Barbarous 
Words, Onologie, a talking like an Ass 
Onomama nia. noitce-wd. [irreg. f. Gr, Svopta 
name -t- Mania.] A mama or rage about a name 
or names. 

X854 W Waterworth Eng ^ Rome 120 Whilst the ono- 
mamania lasted, bickerings and divisions endured 
Onomaxtey (p’ndhisensi). Also m Latin form 
onomantia, [Abbreviated form of Onomato- 
KANOY; s]ned.L onosjtantla, 0b3.lt. onomaniia 
(Florio)^ obs, F onomantte ‘divination by names* 
(Cotgr).] Divination from names or the letters 
of a name, as> the numher of vowels in a name, 
the sum of the numencal value of the letters, or 
the like. 

1605 Camden Rem, 35 The superstitbus kinde of Divina- 
tion called Onomantia, condemned by the last genemll 
Counsell, by which the Pjthagoieans ludged the even 
numher of vowells in names to signifie imperfections 111 the 
left sides of men» and the odde number m the right 1656 
Blount Glossogr,, Onomancie (anowofitia), divination by 
names, 1678 Phillips (ed. 4) List Barbaious Woids, 
Onomamy, a Divination by names, or rather a Divination 
by some observations about an Ass, the first should seem 
rather to be Onomomancy 1727-41 Chamscrs CycL, Ono,, 
MOfiiy, or lather Onomomancy, the art of divining the good 
or evil fortune which shall befal a man, from the letters of 
his name Ibid, In strictness, onomancy should rather 
signify divination by asses, to signify divination by names, 
It should be onomatomancy, 1880 W. Jones Free, Stones 
i 5 The Rabbinical wiiteis describe a system of ono. 
mancy, termed Notaricon, m conjunction with lithomancy. 
Heuce Onomamtic, Ouoxna ntical adjSt 
pertaining to onomancy; practising onomancy. 

1603 Camden Rem 3$ An Onomanticall or Name-wisard 
lew ^ 1636 Blount Giosso^ , Onomantical, pertaining unto, 
or skilful in that kind of Divination by names. 1836 V?’eb* 
ster, Ofuwianiic, 

Onomastic (pnt^mx’stik), a, and sh, [ad. Gr. 
6voiM(rnK-65 of or belonging to naming, f. ^I'o- 
fMffrbs named, f, dvofsaC'-etv to name. Cf, F. 
onomastique (r 1600 m Hatz -Darm ),] 

A. adj. Of, relating to, or connected with a 
name or names, or with the nammg of something ; 
consisting of or dealing with names. 

17x6 M, Davies Aiken Brit, II 342 That most August 
As^mbly most awful (tho* but notmnal and onomasuck) 
Synod X851 Sir F Palgravb Norm, ^ Eng I 349 The 
nobles draw only from the most scanty family onomastic 
nomenclatures 1879 Turns ag Aug., TheRussian Grenadier 
regiment b^ng the title of Frederick William HI .. when 
lately celebrating its onomastic festival was [etc.]. x88o 
Cont^p, Rev, Aug. 574 The system which rests on ono- 
mastic resemblances of a highly imaginative philology. 



ONOMASTICAL. 


OlSrSEHE. 


b. Used in reference to the autograph subscrip- 
tion of a legal document (of which the body is in 
the handwriting of another person) ; see quots. 

By Bentham an onomastic signature or subscription— the 
affixing of one’s name-^vias distinguished from a ^mhalic 
signature, effected by a seal or mark , both of these, as mere 
signatures, he distinguished from holog^rapk. Later waters 
appear to have mistaken his meaning 

xSoa-xa Bentham Raiwn. yudic, Evtd (1S27) IL 449 
Modes of authentication ab intrh —X Holography's Signa- 
ture (onomastic or symbolic) Ihid 461 ffigillation, a sue- 
cedaneum to (or rather mode oO onomastic signature. 1849 
\V M. Best Treat Pnne, Evid § 210 A document wholly 
in the handwriting of a party is said to be an autograph or 
holograph! where it is in the handwnting of another person 
and only signed by the part^A the signature may be called 
‘ onomastic ’ 1850 Burrill Juasm Diet ^ Gloss , Onomastic^ 
a term sometimes applied to the signature of an instrument, 
where the body of it is in the handwriting of another person. 

B. slf fl. A writer of an Onomasticon; a 
vocabulaiist, a lexicographer O^s 

x6<m (Bp, W Barlow) Aftsw ITasneUss CaUi, 330 Let all 
the Onomastilcs, and Nomenclators, or Mathematicians, or 
Schoolemen be seaiched 1716 M Davies Bni II. 
340 The learned Lexicographer, Francis Pomey (who being 
a French-Man should understand the Nature and Names of 
Gartick and Shalot the best of any Onomasticks). 

+ 2 An assumed name. Ohs. no7tce-ttse. 

1653 Manton Smeciymnwis Redw Pref., I suppose the 
reverend authors were willing to he hid under this onomastic 
[‘ Smectymnuus '] partly that [etc ] 

tOnoma’Stical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= Onomastic a, 

X609 [Bp W Barlow] Anssv. Nameless Caih 34s What is 
the name which the Onomasticall Censurer gmeth vnto this 
charge? 17x5 M* Davies Bni I Pref 7 Panmhlets 

known to the leained, more by their Onomastical ffistory 
than by any use that can be made of them X716 Ibid. II, 
To Rdr. 3 An Onomastical List of the Principal Authors. 

II Ouoma'sticoil. [a. Gr hvoyxkiSriithv (sc. 
^i^Kiov) book of names, vocabulary: see Ono- 
mastic ] A vocabulary or alphabetic list of proper 
names, esp. of persons. Formerly used more 
widely of a vocabulary of names or nouns, or even 
of a general lexicon 

Often used as a title of works of this nature, e. g that of 
Jul Pollux (180-238) which was a vocabulary arranged 
according to subjects and not alphabetically ‘ cf the Lat- 
Eng Nominale^ and similar works of the 15th c , reprinted 
by might-Wulcker 

17x0 W Home Sour Success 130 What we find in all 
Thesaurus’s, Lexicons, Glossaries, Onomastioons, etc 1716 
M. Davies A then, Bnt, III, 3 To make use of the Ono- 
masticons, publish'd by those leained Piotestant Lexico- 
graphers, H Strahens, J Scapula, Scnvelius and Passorius, 
1877 Smith & Wace Diet Chr Biog Pref 10 The intention 
was entertained of exhibiting a complete Onomasticon of 
the Christian World for the first eight centuries X87Q 
Condbr Tenfwork Pal II 136 The distance . is not much 
greater than that given by the Onomasticon for Lachish 
1889 Ch Q Rev XXVII 308 The heading Joannes 
[exemplifies] the fulness of this dictionary [Christian Bio- 
graphy] as an Onomasticon, there being no fewer than 595 
separate entries under it 

O'nomate cliny. rar^-^. [irreg for ommato- 
technyt f. Onomato- + Gr -r^yyla f a-it] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio) Pref, Ouomuteelmy the Art of 
Prognosticating from the Letters of a Person’s Name. 1846 
in Worcester And m mod Diets. 

OlLO’UiatO-, * Gr ^vo/iaro-, combining form of 
6 voyia^ W^ar-oyname . the first element of numerous 
derivatives bee below. Ono matoma nla Path. 
[Gr. /laWo madness], ‘ morbid dread of some word, 
intense mental anguish at the inability to recall 
some word or to name a thing* (Syd Soc Lex 
1S93). Otto'matopla sm [Gi rtXacyta, form], a 
word formed by onomatopoeia. 
Onomato’logist, [f as next + -ist ] One 
versed m onomatology. 

1695 J Edwards Perfect Script 236 Dr. Skinner, a great 
onomatologist a 1843 Southey Dcc/crclxxvi VI 70 What 
would our onomatologist have said if he had learned to read 
these words ? 1847 Webster, Onomatologist^ one conversant 
with onomatology 

Onomatology (t^npmatpdod^i), rare. [mod. 
f. Gr, type *^vo/iaroXo7£a, f woid- 

gathering; cf F, onomaiologte (Littrd) ] The 
science of the formation of names or terms , ter- 
minology. 1847 in Webster: in mod. Diets. 

tOiLO’matomancy. Ohs fad medL. om- 
maiomanlia^ F onomadomancie (Rabelais ifith c ) , 
see Onomato- and -MANor ] Divination by names 
or the letters of a name, 

165a Gauls Magoutrom 165 Onomatomancy, [divining] by 
names ax^% IJrquhart Rctbelais iii xxv, Have you a 
mind,. to have the truth of the matter yet more fully and 
amply disclosed unto you,, by onomatomancy? How do 
they call thee ? 1727 [see Onomancy). 

OnO’Xnatop, -ope {oxsg matpp, -tpup). [Abbre- 
viated from next,] A word formed by onomatopoeia. 

X828 in Webster. 1862 M Hopkins Haivatt 70 The 
chances of selection in the case of onomatopes would be 
still greater. 2874 Goddes-Liancourt & Pincott ijlitle) 
Primitive and universal Laws of the Formation, and 
Development, of Language, founded on the natural basis of 
Onomatops. x%:o O. Crawfurd Round the Calendar 176 
Names that are not mere onomatopes, like cuckoo or peewit. 

li Onomatopoeia {0T\g matDpPya, g m^ma-). [a 
Lt onomaiopoeut^ a. Gr. hvoiAOTOvoiia (hp making of 
VoL, VII, 
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words, f. hvonartuToihs making or coining a name, 
f. Onomato- + -iroios makmg.j 
1 . The formation of a name or word by an imita- 
tion of the sound associated widi the thing or 
action designated , this principle as a force in the 
formation of words in a language ; edioism. 

X577 Peacham Card* Elogveme^ Onomatopeia, when we 
invent, devise, fayne,and make a name intimating the sound 
of that It si^ifieth, as hurlyburly, for an uprore and 
tumultuous stirre X589 Puttekham Eng. Foesu in xvi[i ]. 
(Arb.) 19a Onomatopeia, or the New namer 1637 J Smith 
Mysi Rhet 72 Onomatopoeia .Nominss seunontmumjictiot 
the feiCTing of a name or names. X727-4X Chambfrs Cycl 
s v., The surest etymologies are those deduced from the 
onomatopoeia. 1852 H Spencer PJalos Style E<s 1891 II. 
338 That frequent cause of strength in S^axon and other 
primitive words— their onomatopoeia. x86x Max ML’ller 
Set Lang 346 If this principle of onomatopoieia is applicable 
anywhere it would be m the names of animals. 2870 Lubbock 
Ong Civthz. IX. (1875) 410 Without supposing that all 
our root-words have originated from onomatopeia. 

b. A word formed by this process, a word 
imitating the sound of the thing or action which 
it signifies. 

X842 Brands Diet. Sei^Lit etc, Onomato^ia.,a word 
expressing by its sound the thing represented 1845 Stodoart 
Gram, m Encycl, Mettop. I 179/1 Hout ' seems to be an 
onomatopoeia of the same nature as the English verb, to 
boot 1^5 Whitney Li/e Lang vii. lao We call such 
words ‘onomatopoeias’, literally ‘name-makings’, because 
the Greeks did so. 

2 Rhetoric The use of naturally suggestive 
words, sentence, and forms for rhetorical effect 
x86o Tennyson in Mem (1897) II A good instance of 
onomatopoeia m ‘ Paradise Lost * (Bk IL 879) ‘ On a sudden 
open fiy With impetuous recoil and jamng sound The 
infernal doors, and on their hinges grate Harsh thunder, 
thatthelowest bottom shook Of Erebus’ X895MRS Fhflps 
Chap fr. Life m. 48 As much taken aback as if he had 
found a tribe of Cherokees stud> ing onomatopoeia in English 
verse. 

Hence Ono matopcB*ial a., of or pertaining to 
(ihetorical) onomatopoeia; Ono matopolan 
onomatopoeic; sh., an onomatope; f Onomato- 
pOB'lons a Ohs rare^^ (see quot ). 

x88o Academy 28 Feb 153/1 The technique of such work 
is irreproachable t the ononiatopoeial sense of sound is most 
discriminative, x86o Farrar Ong Lang 108 An ono- 
matopoeian which mves rise to a large number of cognate 
words in the Indo^uropean languages. iB6y Athenaum 
12 Jan 58 In other instances the onomatopoeian word isa verb 
in the one country and a noun in the other, thus the turkey 
which gobbles in England is a bubbly in Scotland x66x 
Blount Onomaiopeious, pertaining to the Figure Onomato- 
poeia, which is a faming a name from any kind of sound 

Ouoinatopodic matz^ipi' ik), a. [f. Gr. 
hvoparoTToi^hs see prec. and -10 ; cf F. onomatope- 
tque (Littre) ] Of, pertaining to or characterized 
by onomatopoeia, esp as applied to the ongm of 
names or words ; imitative in sound , echoic. 

xB6o Farrar Ong Lang u x8 It originated from the 
onomatopmic character of a large part of all language 1864 
Dasent pest <5 Earnest (1873) ll 69 What has been called 
that ‘Bow-wow’ theory of language, which would make 
everything * onomatopoeic 1875 Whitney Life Lang xi\ 
282 Where the onomatopoeic 01 imitative element is most 
conspicuous x88x Conut, Ma^ July 104 Lines containing 
two of the finest onomatopoeic effects in our language, 
‘ 1 heard the ripple washing in the reeds And the wildwater 
lapping on the crag’ 

So Ono matopoB load a , Onomatops icaJly adv 
x88o Academy 28 Feb 153/3 The onomatopoeical sense of 
sound is most discriminative 

11 Ono.mai:opo^‘Sis (-poirsis). Also -poiesia. 
[mod. a. Gr. hvoftaroiroiriffts the making of a name, 
f hvofuiroiroii^tiv to make or coin names.] The 
naming of a thing, etc , from the sound associated 
with it ; onomatopoeia. 

1864 Max Muller Scu Lang Ser tr (186S) ii. 63 This is 
one the secrets of onomatopoesis, or name-poetry, that 
each name should express, not the most importantor specific 
fluslity, but that which strikes our fancy. 1878 tr. von 
Ziemssen'sCycl Med XIV 586 It is also certain that speech 
IS learned only by onomatopoesis 

Ono'matopo eay. roi e. Anglicizedform of prec. 
1885 W. Stirling tr. Landots* Iium Physiol 706 The 
imitation of sounds by the organs of speech, constituting 
onomatopoesy [Ger. onomatopoesis^^ e. g , the hissing of a 
stieam, the roll of thunder etc. 

Onomatopoetic {pvig mStPippie tik), a. [f. Gr. 
hvofjLaTovoirjoiSj aitei poetic ^ «= Onomatop(EIO, 

1848 Craig, OnomatopoefiCi formed to resemble the sound 
of the thing signified x86o Farrar Ong Lang (1865) 17 
Are not children invariably onomatopoetic? 1863 R F. 
Burton Abeokuta I 100 The horn and the tomtom . ex 
press to them a weat complication of ideas by onomatopoetic 
language. i8q Q Rev Jan. 177 An onoinatopoietic ex- 
planation, . . 

Ono matopoe ticauy, [f- prec . see 
-IGALLT.] In accordance with onomatopoesis ; by 
an onomatopoetic process; onomatopoeically. 

x866 N i^Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 497/x An unused root, onomato- 
poeticaUy imitating the sound of beating or stnking. 1882 
Manchester City News 18 Feb 2/1 The buzzing of insects, 
the twittering of birds, and the hum-drum of towns.. all 
contribute their quota to the onomatopoetically named 
phenomenon. 

t Ono’matopy. Ohs [f L. onomatopoeia or F. 
onomatop^e (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ] « Onoma- 
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1658 Phillips, Onomaiopy [edd 1678-^ <pied[^ the faming 
of a name, from any kind of sound, as Bombarda^ L a Gun, 
from the sounding of bom. xBz»-3i^Gooifs Study Med (ed 4) 
III 219 The word tic is commonly supposed to be an 
onomatopy, or a sound expressive of the action it imports. 
Onomatous (<7np matss), a, [f. Gr. opdfiar- 
(Onomato-) + -ous.] Bearing the (writer's) name. 

X869 Spectator X May 539 In very many cases we should 
as a rule prefer the anonymous to the onomatous mode of 
addressing the public. 

t Ono*momaHcy, Ohs.rare-^^. Alsoonoma-, 
= Onomanoy: see quots. 1678 and 1727-41 s.v, 
OTLomously, am), rare, [f *onomoiis (- 
Onymous) adj. + -LT ^.] With the name given or 
stated; byname 

1800 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 346 The impropriety 
of using author’s names in public journals, when speaking 
of writings not onomously claimed* 

Oiion(6, onoon* obs forms of Anon. 
Oiiona(e, onont, obs. variants of AsKSTprep. 
tOnO'pen, v Ohs. [f On-1 2 -j- OE opeman 
to Open.] tram. To open up, explain. 

CX20O Trm Coll, Horn 2x7 Ich nemai ne ich necan hosse 
on open!. Ibid. 2x9 And nupe biginne on opini, 

Onor, onour, -able, etc , obs.ff. Honoub, etc. 
t Ono*rn, v. Obs. Also onoum. Variant of 
Anorn, to deck, adorn 

2432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) I. 217 An howse consecrate 
onornede allemoste alle with golde and precious stones. 
Ibid, HI. 457 Oure women be not onournede that thei may 
be pleasante to man, 1545 St Papers Hen VIII, X 68t 
1 his was in effecte his matter, which he onorned with a gret 
circumstaunce oFwordes;. 

Onoiirment, var. Honourment Obs.^ ornament, 
Onoy, Onoynt, obs. ff Annoy, Anoint. 
Onpacient, Onperfect, Onposaibill, On« 
quart, Onquemable, Onquiet, etc. : see Un- 
Onqwelm: see Onwhelm. 
fOnra*!!, pa t. of ^on{h)rtnei with changed 
particle, for a{h)rifte or at(h)nm to touch 
CIX300 Cursor M 21547 Wit aijier tre )>e cors on ran, Bot 
allwais lai it still as stan. 

Onrebut, Onreuli, Onright, etc. . see Un-. 
t Onre'Se, Ohs. [OE onrksan, i On- ^ i 
+ rsesan to rush : see Rese z;.] intr. with on or 
in. To rash, make an onset. 

1:825 i^esp Psalterlvwx 4 Onraesdunin mec strong©. Ibid 
bcL 4 Hu longe onimsa^ ge on men ? a 1300 E £ Psalter 
Iviii. 4 In me on-reseden stalworth jiat ware Ibid IxL 4 Til 
hat ye on-rese m man swa Yhe al unto yhe sla. 
t Onri’Se, V, Obs. \OK.onnsan^ f. On -1 1 + 
risan to Rise ] tnir. To nse up (against). 

cxooo iELFRTC Betti, xxxi. X7 And mm yrre onnst onjen 
hig on bam dasse. 1:1250 Gen. 4* Ex. 1936 Hate hem on 
ros, in herte numen s Swllc m 9 & hate ros hem on, He 
redden alia him for to slon. 

Onrusli. (p ntnf) [f. On- i 4 + Rush sb.] The 
act of rushing on ; impeluous onward movement. 

2844 Fraser^s Mag XXX. 179/2 Another hurrah and 
onrush made the enemy throw down their arms. 1856 Mrs 
Browning Aur. Leigh i w In that first onrush of life's 
chariot-wheels. Z89Z G F X Griffttk tr, Fouards Christ 
the Son o/God I 272 The mighty on-rush of the waters 
O'nruisliiug, a, [On-^ 3.] That rashes on. 
xSafi Hare Mzssmu Comf (1850) 145 The onmshmg waves 
of the world 1803 Chicago Advance 2 Mar,, Ihe great 
on-rushing tram or God's kingdom, 

Ona, obs foim of Onoe. Onsaddle, On- 
satisfelt, Onsavoury, etc. • see Un-. 

+ Onaand. Obs [f OE onsond^, f On- 1 1 + 
sand(e, sond(e, sending: see Soni>(e, app orig, 
transl. L wimissto.‘\ Something sent or inflicted 
(by God) upon the people ; a visitation. 
c8a5 Ve^ Psalter \xxvi\\\] 49 Onsonde Sbrh englas yfle 
a X300 Cursor M 50x5 pan on-sandes he on him send Ibid 
6009 pan sent drigntin pe sext on-sand pe fals pharaon to 
faand. 

fOusaw. Ohs [late OE. onsagUf i On-1 i 4. 
sagUy saying, Saw ] A charge against a person, an 
accusation ; reproach, opprobrious languaj^ 
c xooo Ags Gosp Matt xxvi 60 pa Sia raanexa mid leasum 
ovissi';gmi[cxi6c> HaitonGosp on-sae^en] genealsehton CX250 
Gen. 4 Ex 2045 Or for misdede, or for on-sa^en, tlor woren 
to flat pnsun dra^en. a 1300 Cursor M 19428 (Fdm } Fals 
it was, al hair onsaw [v.rr onsau, onsagh], 41x350 dhid* 
X9422 (Gbtt ) Qoeper es )>is soth or vnsau. 

t O nsay. Ohs, rard-^. [On -1 4] The saying 
of ^Onl*; the signal to start 
x573iV«u Custom n ii Ciij, Fust came Newcu<itome, and 
hee gaue the onsay j And sithens, tbinges haue gone worse 
eueiyday 

+ 0 ]isee*k| v Ohs. [OE. onsican, f. On- ^ i + 
sican to seek ] 

1. trans. To seek or require something of (a per- 
son). (Only in OE.) 

a ^ CvNEWULF Tultana 679 paer xxv. wass and feowere 
eac feores ousohte purb wmges wylm wisena cynnes, 

2. To attack. 

on*sohte, l\tT 16254 Jif me on-sohte him.^ 1:1250 Gen,jy 
Ex 851 Fowre on-seken and fifue weren, Oc tSe fowre So 
flue deren 

Onseker, Onsely, Onsensible, etc. . seeUN-, 
t O'nseXLe. Ohs, [OE. an-y gnsdon^ WS, ansien^ 
-syn, fern OS anstuiiy OHG anastum (MHG. 
(tnstune)^ neuter ;—OTeut. ^anasiunjo^y f. *anay 



ONSET. 

Oyl I + Goth smnSf OS. stun fern., 

sight, from ablaut-series se^Jf-y sew-, m^seh- 
wUff, OE. s/an to StE. Cf Ger msehen, amUht'^ 
a. Countenance, face b. Look, aspect, appearance. 
tfSg? K. Alfred Gregorys Past, li 395^ Byses nudd^- 
xeardes ansien oferga<5 cxooo Ags, Cosp Matt xvu 2 His 
ansyn scean swa swa sunne [c9So Z^nd onsione ; c xioo 
HatK ansienel Ibid. John vn 24 Ne deme se be amyne 
ac demad tihtne dom [^9^ Ltna. onsione , ^ 1160 Hftii 
ans3 etiej a zuo l/refsu/tm Cott 191 Mune dreameo 
englcb bmoren pin onsene. axzSp Owl St Night 17^4 vor 
nis of ow non so kene, That durte abide mine onsene 
Onset {$ nset), sh 1 [f Osr - 1 4 + Set sb ] 

1 . An act of setting on or attacking (an enemy) , 
an attack, a^ault* t To ^t>ve the onset, to make 
an attack, or to commence the attack {fibs ).^ 

>53S Stewart Cron. Scot II 19s And in the feild syne 
maidane new onset. x53x Gouge God's An oros iii* § 4. igo 
The PhihMines came up to prevent David by giving the 
first on*set, and beginning warre 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xvu 
040 He thrice three heroes at eadi onset slew xSgs 
Macaulay Nist Eng xix. IV. 279 These troops had to bear 
the first brunt of the onset 

b. (Without article ) Attack, assault. 

1667 Miltok P L n 364 Achiev’d sudden onset *791 
CowpBR lUud VIII. 616 At their ships Give them brisk onset. 
i87t R. Ellis CeUvUusXxxy 339 A son., whose back no foe, 
whose front each knoweth in onset 

e. Jig An attack, as of an opponent in argu- 
ment, etc., of calamity or disease. 

C’tkss Pembroke Ps lxxvi 111, Whose feaielesse 
foote to bide Thy onsett taneth. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
{1614} 374 Other tables set with wine, in which they gave a 
new onset, as a fresh enemy 1789 W, Buchan Dom Med. 
(1790) 541 Previous to the onset of a fever. 187s Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2} 1 474 His azgument could not sustain the first 
onset <u yours. 

2 . The action, or an act, of beginning some 
operation ; beginning, commencement, start, t To 
give the onset, to make a beginning, to start {obs^ )♦ 

iS6x T Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Courier l B, I. .must giue 
the onsett in oure pastimes this night X625 Bacon Ess , 
Delays (Arb ) 523 1 nere is surely no greater Wisedome, then 
well to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things 16^7 
Faringoon Serm in, 46 They had made a fair onset in 
Chnstianity, they were forward in iheir way. 1860 Holland 
Miss Gilbert xxi. 392 She kissed her a dozen times at the 
first onset, and called her dear heart. 

^ 3 . (Seequot.) 

*7SS Johnson, Onset .2. 'Something added byway of 
ornamental appendage. This sense, says Nicholson, is still 
retained in North umDerland, where onset a [No 

such sense in Northumbld. Glossary, As Todd notes, the 
quot cited by J does not belong to this sense, but to a,] 
Onset (pmset), sh.^ Sc, and north dial, [f 
Ojf'i- + ?Set sh . , cf OE set seat, place of sitting 
or settling, stall, stable, or fold for beasts, le-sete 
dwelling, habitation The primary sense may 
have been * dwellmg-place on the farm or land ^J 
A farm-house, with its outhouses; a farmstead. 
Cf. Ojtstead. 

1533 Sc. Acts Jas V (1597) § 9 That evenc man, cause 
evene tennent of their landes, that hes the same in tack and 
assedatlon, to plant vpon their on-set yeirlyfor everie marke 
land, ane tree. x64x Se Acts Chas 1 (1814) V. 637 All 
and haill the landis of Kavelrig, with noussis, bi^gingis, 
yaixdis, orchairdis, toftis, croftis. onsettis, outsettis [etc,]. 
X7a| Ramsay Gent. Shepk. iv u Prol , The scene describ'd 
in former page. Gland's onset x8oa Anderson Cniuild. 
Pali 36 That aw our heale onset wad be in a lowe xSafi 
Brockett N. C. Gloss , Onset, a dwelling house and out- 
bmldinga 

t Onse*t| V. Ohs [f. On -1 2 + Setw,] trans. 
To make an onset upon ; to set upon, attack 
x6os Carew Cornwall 17 b, This for a while was hotely 
onsetted and a reasonable price ofiTered, but (ypon what 
ground I know not) soone cooled againe. 2648 E Sparxe 
Prey to Shsiids Sarah ^ Uagar Ay b, A feast where 1 am 
. doubtful which dish to on-set; where to begin of him. 
Onset, obs form of Ukset. 

OxLsettei* (p use tej) [On- 1 4.] 

t L One who sets on, or urges on ; an inciter. Ohs. 
, IS49 CovERDALE, etc Erasm. Par. r Peter 7 Playng the 
iiitercessour and not the on settour 1600 Sc. Acts pas. VI 
(x8i^) 240 Persones raakens of the saidis toilyeis and com. 
battis, dftir dew tiyell that they war the first onsettans .. 
sail be. apprehendit 1619 W SclaterJE;^ s^Thess {1630) 
179 Let vs beware how we become on setters to prophane- 
nesse. X641 Earl Mokm tr. Btondls Civil IVarres ir 47 
The King knowing that Clemenae and Grace would more 
redound to his glory, then , to make himselfe bee beleeved 
their on-setter, appeased them; pardoning all of them. 

2 . One who makes an onset ; an assailant arch 

XS96 Dalrymfle tr Zeslie's Hist. Scot x. 33a Tha war not 

the first onsettens 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II 111. 500 
until the first, Piom miasit the knot of those onsetters burst 

3 , Coal-mtmng. A workman who puts the corves 
or tubs into the cage at the bottom of the shaft ; 
= hanger-on (Hanoeb 2 ^ cL 

1789 Brand Hist Newcastle II. 68a It is the onsetter's 
business to hang on the corves upon the rope to be drawn 
w the shafo xlSy W W Smyth Coal 4 CoaUimning i^r 
Keeping the total weight so moderate that .the onsetter 
and banksmen can easily handle and run the tubs on the 
imn plates at the bottom and top of the shaft 1883 
Athenmmi ao Jan 02/1 At present the light is only down 
to the onsetter’s cabin 

So O'nsettlug vhl. sh., fa. the action' of placing 
or fixing on (obs.)] b. settmg on, incitement, fan 
attack, assault (obs.) ; Onsettlng J!J>t a , attacking, 
assailing. 
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1501 vccLd Tieas Ace. Scot II 115 For new girths set 
on the powdir barrelis, and for onsetting of thaim X541 
Aberdeen Reg. XVII (Jam.), He hes maid diuerss on- 
settingis & prouocaciounis on hym 16x9 W Sclater 
Erp I Thess. (1630) 179 All the sinnes that by his on-setting 
and occasion haue beene committed X892 Henley Song of 
Sword, etc Rhymes xxi a The roai of onsetting waves 

On sho re, o*2i“Sliore, adv.phr (adj ) Nant. 
[f On prep + Shoes sb Cf. In shore.] 

1 . adv phr. (on- shoie). a To or on to the 
shore; « Ashore i. b. On the shore. 

See Ox prep and Shore 

2 . attrib 01 adj. (on-shore). Directed or moving 
towards the shore. 

X87S Bedford Sailor^s Pocket Bk vi 217 Wind blowing 
a hard on-shore gale X882 Nares Seamanship 258, 

On side,/- 4 r. In Football, Hockey, etc., One’s 
proper side ; the opposite of Off side, q. v 
x8 Ritgiy School Football Rules § 5 u' Football Ann 
(187 r), A player is on side when the lall has been (kicked, 
touched) or run with (5 yards) by any player of the opposite 
side xS/t Rugby Union Rules §73 in Football Ann, 
Every player when off side is out of tne game and shall not 
touch the ball until he is again on side. 

Onsig^ht (f nsait) raie [f. On adv + Sight, 
after insight \ The action or faculty of looking 
onward or forward into the futine 
X840-5X J W Warter L'Envop to Sonth^'s Comm -pi 
Bk Iv 724 Such was the continued onsight of Southey 
1869 Mrs Whitney Hitherto xi 136 She was quick to see, 
not only into things, but on to what they were to be . to 
put her faculty into a single word you would call it onsigh t 
Onsighty, Onsolly, O-nslain, etc • see Un- 
Ottslanglit ((’uslpt). Foims: 7 anslaight, 
oiJSlftfe(t, onslouffhfc, anslaoht, 7, 9 onslauglit;. 
[Appears first early m 17th c , when also it has 
tlie fonns anslatght, anslacht^ and is termed by 
Phillips ‘Dutch’; but the nearest Dutch word, 
aanslag, Ger anscklag striking at, attempt, does 
not quite yield the required form On the other 
hand, the ME. worn slaht, slaugjit, sleight 
'slaughter' appears to have become obs ^ 1400 
Perh it represents the Du or Ger word, modified after 
Eng. nouns of action such as draught. Cf, the foil owing in- 
stances, whichmsenseclosely^proachthecontinental words. 
1637 Monro Raped ii. 52 The Swedens disappointed of 
their onslaught, letired after his Majestie to their Leaguer, 
having put a terror in the enemies Armie, by this defeat 
1683 Sir j Turner Pallets Armata 176 The noise of them 
[bandeliers] betray those who carry them m all Surpnzals, 
Anslachts, and sudden enterprizes J 
Onset, attack ; esp. a vigorous or destructive 
assault or attack 


(App. not used in the 18th c. cited by T only from 
Hudibras, and by Todd 1818 said to be ‘^not in use’. 
Used in rath c by Scott^nd now common ) 
a i6a5 Fletcher M Thomas 11 u (1639) D nj b, I doe 
remember yet that anslaight, thou wast beaten, And fledst 
xfiga News fr Lowe^Countr. 4 "What Skermish, Battell, 
Onslat, Fight. 1634 Gayton /’ frnir Notes 19 The severall 
duels, onslaughts, stormes, and military performances. 2663 
Butler Hua. l ul 422 Which was best, By Siege or On- 
slaught, to invest The Enemy, 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Onstougki (Datch\ a storming, or fierce assault upon any 
place x8a8 Scott P. M Perth vii, For witnesses to the 
onslaught 2847 Lewes Hut Phtlos (1867) I. 358 The 
Sceptics had made an irresistible onslaught upon the two 
fortresses of Perception and Reason 1839 m Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) II vm S4 The fierce onslaught upon that 
Government 1874 Motley Bameveld I Pref. 7 Had with- 
stood single-handed the onslaughts of Spam. 
tOjJslay, V Obs. Pa t onslo^, -slow, [f. 
On- 1 2 + SiiAY ] mtr To strike on, make assault. 
CZ203 Lay 1529 To gadere heo comen, Hardliche heo 
on-slo^en, Ibid 1739 And grundliche on-slowen Ibid 
X470S And xmd meeine on-slo^en [c 1275 on-slowe] 
t Onalrde, v Obs rare [f On- 3 + Slide v ] 
mtr. ? To slide open ; to unfold, open 
X3 E. E A lilt P B -jy OfboIIez as blwe as bleof ynde, 
As bornyst syluer Jie lef onslydez. 

Onsudd, Onsonsy, Onsort, ODSpoken, 
Onspottdd, etc., see Un- 
Onsse, obs. form, Oust, dial form, of Onc®. 
Onstable, Oh steadfast, etc : see Un-, 
Oustaud (>-nst£end). Obs. or dial. [f. ON-i 4 
+ Stand jA] (See qnots.') 

X788 W Marshall Vorksh. Gloss , On-stand, the rent 
paid by the outgoing to the incoming tenant for such land 
asr the former has rightfully cropped before his» leaving the 
fmm x8ia Ln. Ellenborough in East Reports XVf 118 
The outgoing tenant being bound by his covenant not to 
carry away the dung, .but to sell it to the incoming tenant 
for a price to be ascertained in a certain manner, the effect 
of the covenant is that he must in the mean time have a right 
of on-stand on the farm for it 1876 JVhitby Gloss , Onstand, 
that which the outgoing occupier of a farm leaves on the 
land for the mcommg tenant, as manure, stmw, etc. 1898 
Bouvters Law Diet II. 547 

So O^ttsta-ndisgr, the occupation of land for 
a time by the crops, etc of the outgoing tenant, 
1769 Elmngton Inclos Act is The ancient owners shall 
Iiay to the new proprietors , for the onstanding thereof 
(i,e crops] 

OnsteadCp-nsted) Sc. a.nd north, dial [f.ON- 
+ Stead, place, station, place of occupation Cf. 
Onset sb K which was app. in eailier use ] A farm- 
house with its attached stables, cowsheds, and other 
offices, a farmstead; now sometimes spec, the 
offices, as distinct from the farmer^s house. 


17x5 Pennecuik Tweeddalezs All the Onsteads upon this 
Water are m the Parish of Lyne. 1787 Grose Piov Gloss., 
Onstead, a single farm-house N x8i6 Scott Bl Dwarf 
xviu. He built in its stead a high narrow ^oristead’ of 
three stones, with a chimney at each end 1823 Brockett 
N C Gloss , Onstead, Onsiid, the buildings on a farm— 
a station or stay near the house for cattle or stacks 1834 
Cunningham Life Bui ns (1850) 80/1 Bums . . undertook 
to build a complete farm onstead, consisting of dwelling- 
house, barn, byre, stable and sheds 1853 G Johnston 
Nat Hist E Bold I gsh pleasant onstead with a good 
farm-house roofed with slates, with houses for servants, with 
stables and byres. X85S Robinson Whiiby Gloss , Onestead, 
a single farm-house. 

f Onste*!!, z/ Obs raie Pa t ouatalde. [OE 
onstillan, f. On-1 1 si^llan to place.] Dans 
To institute, establish, impose. 

97X Bhckl Horn 33 Mid his gekylde he us bysene onstealde 
c izos Lay 7132 Hire noroe pe me aerst hir' on stalde 

Onsterit, Onsure, Onsweet, etc : see Un-, 
ODSwere, obs form of Answer. 

Ontald, Qjatawght, Ontellable, etc : see 
Un-. Ontemdit : see Unteinded, unlithed. 
f On-t©*lye, v Obs [f. On- (?) + OE iilian • 
see Till v ] irans To labour for, earn by labour. 

13 ChroH R Glouc (Rolls) 944 J>at we mi^tc biswmke 
lv.rr ofswynke, tylly, on tel3e] oure mete and hbbe bi cure 
swenche 

t Onte'nd, » Obs [OE. ont^idan, f. On- 1 r 
-i- "^t^idan, ME. tenden, Tend, « Goth tandjan 
to kindle ] trans. To kindle, inflame (ht. and/y,). 

c^Laws of Mlfred c. 27 Sff fyr sie ontended ryht to 
bffirnemie, c xooo jElfric Horn I 240 Sume he [se deofolj 
ontent to gytsunge, a 1225 Ancr R 404 pet scbal onten- 
den his fur ^ean brune of sunne a 1240 Ureisun in 
Lamb, Horn. 185 Ontend me wih h® blase of )n leitmde loue, 
Ontful, var. Ondeul, malicious, envious. 
Onthankful, Onthrlft, OntUl, etc : see Un-. 
Onther, obs. foim of Under. 
f Onti*nkel, a. Ohs. rare [Derivalion obscure * 
Possibly repr an CJE *ondpyncol, f and- (On- ®) 4* 

^Pyacol ‘ characteiized by seeming', f Jyncan to seem, 
appear, look like ] 

Resembling, looking like, 

a 1300 Cursor JH 12675 (Cott ) pis lacob lesu broker cald 
was he..Ontinkel was him [Gd/t. ontinkel till him was] wit 
faciun Ihd 2x132 (Cott ) Men cald him [lacob] vr lauerd 
broker, Pai war ontinkel an and ojier [Edm. ontinkil bajie 
til o|>ir , Gfftt ontinkil aifier til oi>er , lanf aiher sib tille 
oher , Trm, likely ei^er to ojjer ] 

On to, onto (pntz/), prep. [The adv On 4 
the prep. To, used to express the notion conveyed 
in OE. by on prep with the accusative, and often 
in ME. and mod.Eng. by on with simple objective 
{Otsi prep. B.), so as to remove the ambiguity of on, 
upon, alter certain verbs, e.g. 'to jump on deck’. 
On to thus has the same relation to on that tnto 
has to in But while tn to, into, was in use already 
by 900, the need for on to, onto appears not to 
have been felt before the i6lh c , while its written 
recognition as a combmation is still quite recent 
and Inmted, Yet, ui the sense in which it corre- 
sponds to into, onto is in speech a real compound, 
the n being shortened by its rapid passage into the 
allied mute t, while m on to, as two words, the n is 
long and does not glide into the t. But by most 
writers on to is avoided, or used only when am- 
bigmty cannot be otherwise avoided (cf, qnots. 
17?7. i 837 i 1863, 1870, 1873, 1881). 

On to, onto, in this sense, must be carefully distinguished, 
first, from a ME onto, a frequent scnbal variant of unto ; 
and, secondly, from modern instances in which on, as the 
extension of a vb , is followed by fo as a separate word, e g 
to wa/h on to the next station, to flow on to the sea. to 
hang on to a party, to lead on to another point ; a snip 
hes broadside on to the waves Here the two words are no 
more connected than in np to, down to^ out to, away to, 
back to, home to Some who write 01 print onto liave care- 
lessly misused it in such connexions ] 

To a position on or upon (or one that is expressed 
by these preps ). a. Wntten on to 
iS8x Rich Farew (1846) 7, 1 haue slept on to the stage 
contented to plaie a part 1677 W Hubbard Narrative 
(1865) b S27 Another mortally wounded, got on to an 
Island in the River. cx68x Hickeringill Trimmer u. 
Wlcs 1716 1 367 Now that I have got you on to my own 
ground. Mrsfl C A Burney in Mme. D'Arblay's 

Early Diary (1889) IL 287 Mr. Suard tumbled on to the 
sopha directly, Mr Thrale on to a chair 1778 M Cutler 
vnLtfe,ymls. 4* Corr (x888) I 66 This morning I crossed 
on to Rhode Island X837 Dickens Ptchtu. 11, Assisting 
Mr ^ Pickwick on to the roof 1863 Geo Eliot Romola 
Ixviii, She jumped on to the beach 1864 Dasent Jest 
Earnest (X873) I 75 They are slowly lowered, not right 
on to the heads of the slumbering gannets, but a little on 
one side, 1870 H Maudsley Body fy Mind 13 If laid on 
ijte back, It struggles on to its legs again xStx Morlfy 
Crtt. Mtsc 2ig His ^tbet *. shoots luce a sunbeam on to 
the matter, *87* L Stephen Playgr. Mur 309 Dropping 
on to your knees on an ice staircase 1873 Miss Thackeray 
IVks (1891) I 70 Jumped out of window on to the water- 
butt, x88x Tennyson Cup ir u stage direct , Comes forward 
on^ to step by tnpod x888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 
xviu II, 105 He sub’uded on to the music-bench obediently 
*895 Times Rep LXXllI 156/2 Two vessels, .drifted 
through the violence of a storm on to the toe of a breakwater, 
(3. Written onto. 

(Several early instances of this cited by Pickering, Bartlett, 
etc, have on examination proved to be erroneous, the 
originals having on to, in two words) 
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x8t9 Keats Otho v iv {Poems, ed Forman 1901), Please 
you walk forth Onto 1876 Upon] the Terrace axSxg 
FoRBY^^fft E Anglja,h\tx(^ 155 For the preposition w/iw/, 
when It signifies motion to, we use onto (why not as good 
as into!) Ex ‘Throw some coals onto the fire’. zSaS 
Craven Gloss (ed 2), Onioy upon, on ‘Put it ontot* table* 
1846 in Worcester 1881 B Waugh Swtday Even* w my 
Cktldr xxxix 332 A steamer was reported to be dri\en 
onto the rocks Ibid^ On the cliflf there were men trjing 
to send a rope out onto the ship, x886 C W Stone Grk^ 
Lessons 35 An enclitic is a word which throws back its 
accent onto the preceding word x^coAnnifE Holdsworth 
Valley Gt, Shadom v, He walked out onto the balcony. 

If Erroneous use of onto for on to, 
x8Sa Amer, yml Psychol I 383 Certain antecedent 
events that join onto the ones present 1895 Voice (NY) 
28 Mar 4/2 It IS a very pretty game, governor, but the 
people are onto it. 

Onto, on to, obs. (i4-i6th c ) form of Unto. 
Onto-, combining form of Gr of, ^ft- being, 
resent participle of eTvou to be. Onto gony 
-yovia generation, production], the history of the 
production of organized beings (Mayne Expos, 
Lex, 1857). Onto graphy [-gbaphy], a descrip- 
tion of the nature and essence of things (Mayne; , 
so Outogxa phic a, Onto'nomy [-vofiia distnbn- 
tion, arrangement] (see qtiot). Onto aophy 
[cro^fa wisdom], the knowledge of being j ontology. 

1803 J Stewart {idle) Opns maximum *Ontonoray} 
or, the science of being X727<^4X Chambers CycL^ Ontology ^ 
or *OntoiQphyi the doctrine or Science de enie^ that is, of 
being, in the general, or abstract 1869 Coniemp Rev X 
4<w It was not to be an ‘ ontology ’ nor an ‘ ontosophy 

Onto’ge]ial,fl, 7 are, [irreg, f. Ontogbny + -al ] 
*= Ontogenetic. 

1890 Nature 6 Feb 316/2 He has confounded ontogenal 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases of plan 

Ontogenesis ((7Qtn,d3enrbis). Biol, [mod f 
Onto- + (Jr. birth ] The origin and develop- 
ment of the individual living being (as distinguished 
from phylogenesis i that of the tribe or species). 

187^ tr Schmidt's Desc 4- Darw xg^ The phenomena of 
individual development or Ontogenesis admit of no other 
choice. 1878 G A Simcox m Academy 605/2 The analog 
between phylogenesis and ontogenesis. 1879 tr Haeckefs 
Evol, Man 1 , i 7 Phylogenesis is the mecnanical cause of 
Ontogenesis. The Evolution of the Tribe effects all the 
events which take place in the course of the Evolution 
of the Germ or Embryo. 

Ontogenetic (^^nt^idgibetik), a [f. prec 
eS\.tx genetic,'] Of, pertaining to, or charactenstic 
of ontogenesis ; relating to the development of the 
individual being. 

X878 Bell Gegenbaut^s Comp Amt 317 This union is 
effected during their ontogenetic development 1883 H. 
Drummond Nat, Law ttt Spir JV (1884) 293 What the 
Germans call ' ontogenetic directive Force X894 Times 
5 May 6/6 The disappearance of a topical oigan . was « 
shown to be not an ontogenetic but a phylogenetic process 
So 0>ntogeue tlcal a, ra?e'‘^. Hence Onto- 
gene'tloaUy adv,j with reference to ontogenesis 
187a Elsberg m Microsc yml July 185 A series of 
gradations through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically and do pass ontogenetically (embryo- 
nically) 1894 Coniemp Rev Aug 265 Fiom a psycho* 
logical as well as from an ethnological point of view 
(ontogenetic^y and phylogenetically as the biologist 
would say). 

OntogCUist (pntp*d3ihist). [f, next + -IST ] 
One versed or skilled in ontogeny. 

xSgx in Cent Did x8qo E. J. Chapman Drama Two 
Lives t Amplaaxus 4* Ascidian 88 Our great Ontogenist . . 
Beheld the links his System missed 

Ontogeny (f?ntpTl3/ni). [f Onto- + Gr, 
birth, production, f •yetnjs born, produced ] 

1 , The origin and development of the individual 
being ; = Ontogenesis. 

1872 Mtcrosc yrnl July 185 *The ontogeny of every 
organism repeats in brief its phylogeny 1. e, Iheindividual 
development of every organism repeats approximately the 
development of its race, x8pa Mivart Ess 6* Cnt, II. 337 
Remarkable changes during its individual process of develop- 
ment, or, as it is called, during its * ontogeny 

2 . The history or science of the development of 
the individual being; embryology 

X874 Lewes Prohl Li/e ^ Mind I 360 Either we must 
know what is, or how it came to be what it is, the thing or 
its history Ontology or Ontogeny 1876 E R Lankester 
tr Haeckel's Hist, Great I, 1. 10 By the history of develop- 
ment, only one part of this science has generally been under- 
stood, namely, that of organic individuals, usually called 
Embryology, but more correctly and comprehensively, Onto- 
geny. 1879 tr HaeckeVs Evol Man I 1. 24 Germ-history 
or Ontogeny, history of the development of the embryo of 
the individual organism. 

Ontogony, Ontography • sec Onto-. 
Ontolo'gic, a, [f. as Ontology + -10. Cf. 
"P , oniologtque in Diet Acad,),] «next 
x76x Sterne Tr, Shandy HI xix, A robbery of the 
Ontologic Treasury of a jewel 1876 M Collins Fr, 
M idn^hi to Midnight 1 1 11 233 Our ontologic poet, medita- 
tive of incisive anafytic unscannable blank verse. 

Ontological (pntplp-dsikal), a, [f as prec. -f 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
ontology; metaphysical 

Ontological argument^ proof (for the existence of God) * 
the a priori argument that the existence of the idea of God 
of necessity involves the objective existence of God 
178a V Knox Ess (1819) HI. cxl, 107 Perplexing himself 
with ontological inquiries into the nature of ang^. 18x7 


I Coleridge Biog Ld I v 96 Any ontological or raeta 
physical science not contained m such psychology was 
but a web of abstractions. 1825 — Aids Refi, (x86i) 130 
We pass out of the cosmological proof, the proof a posteriori^ 
and from the facts, into the ontological, or the proof 
hpnori^ and from the Idea. 1856 Dove Logic Chr FaitJi 
V ]. g I. 255, / am IS the indubitable of my ontological 
consciousness 1877 E Cairo Philos. Kant ii xv, 532 The 
ontological argument for the being of God. 
b Path, (See quot ) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pai/iol (ed 6) 3 This conception, 
according to which disease was a particular entity which 
lodged in the body, was called ontological 
Hence Ontolo gloally adv,y m the manner of, or 
in relation to, ontology. 

X846 in Worcester 1859 G. Bush tr Swedenborg/s 
Docir ^ Statem (1875) g What are these thmgs, onto- 
logically considered ? 

Ontolo^sm (pntp*locl3iz’m) [f Ontologize 
see -ISM I J A form of mysticism, which rests on 
the principle that * the order of intellectual appre- 
hension follows the order of real being and tiuis 
holds that ^an immediate cognition of God is 
essential to the human intellect, so that without 
this It can have cognition of nothing* {Cath But ) 
1865 Dublin Rev Sept 474 We have expressed an earnest 
desire for the establishment of vDine concordat between the 
two rival schools of philosophy {OfUohgism and Psycho- 
logism) which now unhappily divide Catholics. x885 
CcUhohc Diet (ed 3), Oniohgtsm is the name, first given 
by Gioberti Lhni ^ Seven propositions, embracing the 

fundamental tenets of Ontologisin, were censured by the 
Holy See .in a decree of the congregation of tlie Inquisition 
bearing date September 18, i86i. 

Ontologist (pntp‘lod3ist). [f- Ontolog-y + 
-1ST ] One who studies or is versed in ontology ; 
a metaphysician. 

X727 Bailey yoI II, Ontologist^ one who treats of Beings 
in the Abstract. 1793 Bfddoes Math Evid, 12 The onto- 
logists have mistaken the bumble posteriori for the high 
priori road 1823 Coleridge Aids Reft , Spir Rekg (1854) 
129 Ihe difference between the notional One of the Onto- 
logists, and the idea of the living God. 

Ontologizei v, [f. Ontology (or its ele- 
ments) + -IZB ] a. intr. To play the ontologist ; 
to deal with or apply ontology, b, trans. To 
treat ontologically. 

1849 tr NtizscJCsCkr Doclr,\6% 147 Whoever constructs 
a dogma which does not assert what God is will aftenvards 
endea\ our to recover what has been neglected in the con- 
ceptions of his attributes, and thus ontoiogise in the wrong 
place. 186s Athenaeum No, 1992 922/1 We are expected 
to ontologize existence. 

Ontology (pntp*lod5i). [ad. modL. ontologia 
(Jean le CTerc 1692), f. Gr, ofto-, Onto- + -Aoyia , 
see -LOGY. Cf. F. ontologie^ 1751 in Hatz.-Darm ] 
The science or study of being ; that department of 
metaphysics which relates to the being or essence 
of thmgs, or to being m the abstiact. 

172X Bailey, Ontology y an Account of being m the Abstract 
1724 Watts Logic i vi § 9 In order to make due enquiries 
into all these, and many other particulars which m towards 
the complete and comprehensive idea of any oeing, the 
science of ontology is exceeding necessary This is what 
was wont to be called the first part of metaphysics m the 
peripatetic schools^ 1733 — ^itlii A Brief Scheme of 
Ontolo^ or the Science of Beuig in General. 1776 Adam 
Smith IV, N, {1869) II v i, 335 Subtleties and sophisms 
composed the whole of this cobweb science of ontology, 
which was likewise sometimes called metaphysics. /tx832 
Bentham Fragm Onfol, Wks. 1843 VIII. 195 The field of 
ontology, or as it may otherwise De termed, the field of 
supremely abstract entities, is a yet untrodden labyrinth. 
x86s Render 8 July 30 We cordially approve and admire,, 
not least, the signal demolition of Ontology, m the form of 
the uoumenon, or unknowable substratum of matter and 
mind 1884 Bosanquet tr Loin's Meiaph 22 Ontology 
as a doctnne of the being and relations of all reality, had 
precedence given to it over Cosmology and Psychology, the 
two branches of enquiry which follow the reality into Us 
opposite distinctive forms. 

Outonpmy, Ontosophy : see Onto-. • 
Oiitoward,Ontrewe,OatruBty,etc. : seeUN-. 
On-uppe, -n, var forms of Anuppb, upon 
Onur, obs. form of Honour. 

Ii Onus (Jtt'nus) [L onus load, burden.] A 
burden, charge, responsibility, duty. 

e 1640 J. Smyth Hundied of Berkeley (1883) 8g The onus 
or Charge of this Burrow or market towne is in the 
exchequer X74S in J H Jesse G Selwyn ^ Cantemp 
(1843) I 98, I should acquie.sce under the first omis^ and 
stir no furtner iBoo Colquhobn Comm Thames xi. 333 
Where an onus or responsibility rests there is Security, 
1804 Wellington Let to Major Shawe m Gurw Desp, 
(1837) II 668 If.. the onus is to fall upon the British troops, 
their numbers must be doubled, or even trebled X884 Manch, 
Exam 23 May 3/2 On the companies would be thiown the 
onus of brmgmg forward a Bill for a new classification of 
maximum rates. 

h Onus probandt (Latin phrase) : the burden 
of proving ; the obligation under which one who 
makes an assertion, allegation, or charge is of 
proving the same 

1722 Ad Encour Silk Manuf in Lond, Gaz, No. 6040/3 
The Onus Probandi shall lie on the Exporter, Oaimer, or 
Owner thereof 1793 Smeaton Edysione A § 79 The onus 
probandi should be upon me. 1885 Sir J • Pearson in Law 
Rep 29 Cbanc. Div 4S7 The onus probandi that the lease 
was improperly drawn would lie upon him, 

OnU8, obs. form of Once, 


t Onu'st, tr Obs [ad L ontisi-us] 

Laden, loaded, burdened So fOnu ste dtr, 

2604 R, Cawdrfy Pahle A Iph , Onusty loaden, ouercharged 
1657 Tomlinson Return's Dtsp 351 It emitts . branches 
onusted with small, flowers. 

On uven, var. of Anovbn obs , upon 
O xi-viraijLti]^. Sc, [On -1 4.] The action of 
I waiting on*, i.e waiting for, something ; a tarry- 
ing for the accomplishment of what is desired 01 
expected \ an awaiting. 

cx6xo Sir J Melvil J/ipw, (1683) 193 Continual onwaitmg 
will be chargeable and expensive 10 you i68x R Fleming 
Fulfill Script (1801) I. 67 Prayer with quiet on-waiting in 
the use of means. /4X732 T, Boston Ct 00k m Lot (1805) 258 
A believer may wonder ’tis come on so short on-waiting 
So Onwaiter Sc y one who waits^ *011’ or fur 
something 

e x6io Sir J MEtviLil/kwr (1683) 126 About bis Majesty 
sundiy gentlemen began to look after service and turned 
ouwaiters {ed, 173s On waiters] 
t O'Hwald, sb Ohs, Forms • i onweald, (on- 
wwld), 1-3 artweald, 1-3 onwald, anwald, 
3 andweald, anwold, onwold. [OE, amvaldy 
gnweald (cogn. w OHG. amwad), f an, on, On 
+ -wald, ‘ivea/d power ] Power, rule, authority 
^893 K. .Alfred Pros ir 1 § i Nu wc wilon jraet ealle 
onwealdas from him smdon. Ibid, § 5 Heo on biere 
onwalde after burhwunade. cxooaAgs Gosp Lukexxui. 7 
He gecneow pat he was of herodes anwalde [LindtsJ 
onwald, Ritshw onwaid, Haii anwealde] cxvj$ Lamb 
Horn 52 Utof J?me onwalde. ctuoo Tnti Coll Horn 21 
He was pined on pilaies andwealde CIZ03 Lay. 13x82 
What heo bafden on anwoide. Ibid 23x16 pe balde be 
Brutene hafde an onwalde civis 264 (Jesus 

MS.}, Heo schultej? wunjen m helle be ueosdes onwoJde. 

+ Onwa Id, V Ohs, [Collateral form of Aweld 
V,] trans To bring under one’s power or rule ; 
to subdue 

f 220$ Lay 5703 Ne mihten heo Rome-u al nawiht onwalden 
{c i2« nolfing awelde] 

t OlL-Wa r, a 1 Obs, [app expanded form of 
Aware.] = Aware, on one^s guard, 

<n3xo ui Wnght Lyric P xiv ^ Ab fe>Te levedis be 
on war 

Onwar, a,^, variant of Un ware, unawaie, 
Onwar : see Onwhab 

Onward {g nwg id) , adv , adj {sb , prep ) Also 
S urtward, Sc, oAwart, 5-6 onwrarde, 6 one-, 
[f. On adv + -WARD : formed app m 14th c. after 
tmuardyforwai d, and other earlier formations ] 

A ctdv, (Formerly sometimes construed with 
ofx e.g onward of onis way 01 journey) 

1 . In the direction of what is ahead , towards 
the front ; so as to advance or move on ; forward ; 
sa On adv, 9. a. hi, in space, 

X332 More Cott/td, IindaU Wks eiaoji, I haue drluen 
hym onwarde one steppe down 1568 Grafton Chron. IL 
222 After the solemn itie . this yong Queene came onward 
ofheriourne}. x6o8 Tourneur Rev Ttag, Wks. 3878 II. 
12 You’ll brine me onward, brothei ? 1672 Milton Samson x 
A little onward lend thy guiding hand To these dark stem, 
a little further on x^x Gray Odin 13 Onward still nis 
way he takes 1839 Tennyson Enid 251 Onward to the 
fortress rode the tbi ee, 1865 Baring-Gould Hynm, Onward, 
Christian soldiers. Marching as to v ar. 
b. in time, or m succession generally. 

X667 Milton P, L, x 811 Endless miserie From this day 
onward. 1700 Wallis in Collect (0 H S«) I 327 And so 
onward in like proportion *839 I. Taylor Ckr, I u. 
148 From the apostolic age, and the times of Philo and four 
centuries onward i87SjoWETTP/a^<»(ed 2) IV .^3 Objects 
of sense must lead us onward to the ideas .which are con- 
tained in them. 

1 2 Towards the^ final settlement, provisionally ; 
spec on account, * in advance * ; aS an * earnest ’ 

1467 Mann, <$• Hausek, Exp (Roxb ) 406 The same day 
my mastyr paid to Roger Sego, unward of his werke, x s, 

? a 1500 Chester PI , C/md betrayed, Thou sbalbe quite a 
hundreth foulde, And one warde take thou this! X333 
Bonner Homtltes 2 To haue somethyng done onward, til 
God of his goodnes prouide something better 
8. In a position in advance; ^ On adv, 10, a. 
in space, or m succession figured as space. 

CX3B6 Chauccr Kni’s T, 112 Onward on his wey that 
nyght he lay. 1523 Ld, Berners Frotss, I, ccccxfv. 786 
Ihuughe he had knowen theroj^be coulde natte haue let it 
whan they weie ones onwarde. cx6oo Shaks, Sonn. I, My 
greefe lies onward and my loy behind 1719 De Foe Crusoe 

I, XX, It was further onward the same way, 

b. m time. Now rare or Obs 
c 1433 Torr, Portugal 2296 We have be here, Moche of 
this two yere, And onward on the thrid xs»3 Lu Berners 
Froiss r xcviu tig Tjll it was well onwarde in wynter. 

4 . Comb 

1832 Tfnnyson Pal of Art Ixii, ’Mid onward-sloping 
motions infinite." 1881 Stevenson Vt»g Puensaue (1893)1 
172 There is always a new bonzon for onwaid looking men 

B adj, 

1 . Of motion, or action figured as motion: 
Diiected onward or forward. Rarely of a thing : 
Moving onward or foi’ward, advancing 
2674 n 1 Fairfax Pwilfe 6* *7® This onward everlasling- 

ness which is fastned upon God Almighty, is all along made 
up of things which before were not, afterwards are not 1736 
Home Douglas 1 14 Sincerity, Thou first of virtue!, let no 
mortal leave Thy onward path I 1836 W, Irving Astoria 

II. 226 Resuming his onward course. 1871 R lE.hus Catullus 
Ixiv 24a She, as his onward keel still moved, still mourn* 
hilly followed. 

17-3 



ONWAEDING. 

2 Situated m front, or in adrance (in space, time, 
or succession generally) j advanced, rare or Obs 
ax586 SiDNEV Areadta. i {1891) 46b, [He] came to see how 
onward the fnntes were of his friends labour. 1644 Milton 
Afw/ (Arb.) 67 To discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. 

O. sb (ellipt. uses of A. or B ) 
fl. Payment towards a final settlement. /« 
onward — A 2 Obs rare 
1496 Acc Ld Htglt Treasurer Scot, I Item .. to 
Dande Achinsone, in onwart of theking of the cJhapel of the 
Castel in Edinburgh, xvr v^d 

2 . {fwfue-uses,) a An onward movement D. 
That which is on ahead, the onward time. 

xd54 Gayton Pfeas Neies m x 131 A thoa^nd stops, a 
thousand onwards made 1887 G. Meredith BalL 4 " Peews 
137 llie thirsty onward waved for him no sign. 

frep « Oisrprep Obs rare, 
ids* Loveoav tr. Cafpretude's Cassandra 13 Two of 
that Troup . conducted him onward the way to Babylon 
Hence Onwardinfif vhL sb , a prompting to 
move onward , + 0*n.wardliiig, a small portion or 
length of time, fO'uwaardly piogressive, 
O ttvardly adv , with an onward motion. 

X843 E. Jones Pocuts, Sens 4- Event 39 The music nseth, 
To Its voluptuous *onwardings all move, 1674 N Fairfax 
Bulk Sew 110 For [an atome] not being a stretchimg or 
ffftid guantum, any more than a now is an *onwardling or 
gutd sutcesstzwm Ibid 33 Every part of lastingfuess be- 
sides a now, is *onwardly as well as bounded Ibid. 138 
This Motbn, as such, is ever on wardly or by degrees, 1^ 
Mrs. Browning Poems 11 41 The maiden Luti watcheth 
Where *onwardly they float 

O'uwardness. [f. prec. + -2fEss.] The state 
or condition of moving onward or advancing; 
advance, progression, progress, 

X548 UoALL, etc. Erasm, Par Gal, v. (R )i Yet is she not 
idle, but secretly worketh a vehement onwardnes to all 
godiynes. 1874 K. Fairfax Sulk ^ Seki x8 Gods outwaid 
or abstract is in an endless onwardness. 1844 Beresf Hope 
Ess* 335 We find also great firmness and onwardness of 
purpose. 1856 R A. VaucAan Mjfsites vi vl (i 36 o) 1 . S07 
Was a certain mystic on the side of the truth and onward- 
ness of his tune, or against it 7 

Onwards (puw^idz), adv, {prep.) [f. Obwabd 
with advb. -r : see -wards.] 

1 . = Onward A. i. 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn cxxvi, If Nature As thou goest on- 
wards, still will pluck thee back. 1697 DrydEn ^irg- Georg, 
m. 370 The spumy Waves proclaim the watry War Marmi 
onwards, and insult the rocky Shear 18x9 Bvron yuau ir 
ct, The current with a rising gale Still set them onwards to 
the welcome shore. x86o I^dall G/ac t xi. 82 Our eyes 
wandered from peak to peak, onwards to the remote horizon, 
b. « Onward A i b. 

17^ Bekkeixv Alctphr VI § 27 From the first century on- 
wards, there was never wanting the testimony of such men. 

1 2 . = Onward A, 2 . Ohs, 

163^ Bp Hall Hard Texts, iV T 15 It 1$ not yet time . 
but onwards, doyeconfine yourpainesand preaching within 
the bounds of Judma. 1637 — Serm. at Excester 24 Aug , 
Wk& 1662IV, [III ] 05 He would stay Gods leisure for the 
possession of it, fournundxed years Onwards he takes his 
livery and seisin, and will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely 

3 . sat Onward A. 3 ; onwards ^*011 towards, 
approacbmg, nearly {obs), 

x^5 Woodward Hat Hist Earth ii (1723) 117 Twas 
well onwards of a thousand Years before ever this Curse 
began to take efifecc 

t B prep, « Onward T> Obs 

Parke tr Mendosds Hut, Chum 126 In this sort hee 
goeth onwards his way, 

Onware, Onwamed, Onwashed : see Un-. 
[Ouwliar, oiLwar, error for ouwhar, Owherb.] 
tOnwhehn, v, Obs, tare, [See On- 3 .] To 
overwhelm. 

C1440 Promp, Para, 366/2 On-qwelmyn {P onwhelmen), 
desupptno 

On Wide, widely see Wide. 

+ 0 ‘nwil(l, a, Obs Also an-, [OE. dnwille, f 
dn, One + WttL.] Self-willed, stubborn, obstmate , 
persistently desirous, importunate 
^897 K iELFRED Gregorys Past, xlm 305 (Hatton MS) 
B^te on core wisan sint to manianne 3a anwillan. c 1050 
Gloss, in Wr-Wiilcker 467/30 Pertinax. anwilla /zxxoo 
^s Vac. ibid 337 /x8 Obshftaius, anwille a 1225 Ancr, 
K 56 cm « onwil [C. swaanwil] uorte iseon ou, /bid 
4TO 3 if hu ert so swuoe onwil, & so ut of Jane witte 

Onwind, Onwifle, Onworth, etc. ; see Un- 
tO'ttwriting. Obs, [f. On-i + Writing, 
after L tnscnpttoI\ That which is written on 
something ; an mscnption. 

C 97 S Rudm Gosp, Luke xx 24 Hwaes hafes onlicnisse 
& onraerciinge 65 : onwritmge [Undtsf Gosp mn awnttingl. 
c 1530 Cheke hlait xxiL 20 He asketh yem whoos image it 
was, and whoos on writing. « 

Ony, onie. Sc, etc forms of Anv ; obs, f Honey. 

11 Onyeba (p*mka). Also 5 onica, 7 onicha. 
[L, onycha = Gr, acciis. of 6vv( Onyx; 

in med.L. otttc{h)ai treated as indecl. or as fem. of 
1st deck The Greek word in the acciis, occurs in 
LXX, Exod. XXX 34 ; m the nom. 6 vv^ in Ecclus, 
xxiY. i6 j in the latter case the Vulgate renders it 
ungula, but in the former leaves onycha m its 
Greek form j this, being app not recognized as I 
the accus. of onyx^ was treat^ by mediaeval writere | 


132 

as a distinct word ; hence m Eng versions of the 
Bible ] One of the ingredients m the incense used 
in the Mosaic ritual ; the operculum of a species of 
Stromlms, or other marine mollusc, which emits 
a penetiatmg aroma when burnt 
This sense of Gr app. due to the resemWance of the 

ir&fiPL Koyxvhtov *lid of a Mell or operculum, to a finger- 
nail, occurs in Dioscorides i 2, where also mention is made 
of Its fragrant odour ‘ resembling castor to some degree * 
when burnt 

X38a Wyclif Exod. xxx 34 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thmges, stacten, and onycha [1388 onyca], galbantum of 
good smel [Vulg sume stacten et onycha, galbanum bout 
odons, IrXX Aape {rraichjv, oimxa, ijfiutrp.ou] 

1398 Trevisa Earth De P, R, xviu clxxii (t49s) 713 
1 jiiraiaina is a certen confeccyon moose precyously ordenyd 
and made of Onica and of Stacten, of Galbanui* of Thus, 
xdxx Bible Exod xxx 34 1 ake vnto thee sweete spices, 
Stacte, and Onicha, and Galbanum [so R V, 1885; Cover- 
dale had Balme, Stacte, Galban, and pure frauckencense] 
X73a tr. Cabmfs Diet Bible, Onycha, or Omx, this Word 
.is put for the odoriferous Nail or Shell, and for the Stone 
named Onyx The greatest Part of Commentators explain 
It by the Onyx, or me odoriferous Shell, which is a Shell 
hke to that of the Shell-fish called Purpura 1865 Public 
Opin. 7 Jan, 19 The manufacture of perfume by mingling 
Stacte, onycha, and galbanum with puie frankincense 

(I Onychia (<?mkia) JPatk, [modL., f. Gr, 
wux* nail ] Inflammation of the matnx of 
the nail, or of the adjacent part of fingei or toe 
x8S7 Mayne Expos Lex,, Onychia, term for an abscess 
near the nail of the fingers , otherwise called whitlow. x86x 
Bumstead Ven, Du (1879) 578 Affections of the nails.. of 
two varieties* in one, called cmclaa, the disease begins in 
the nails themselves , and in the other, called penonychza, 
it begins in their vicinity and involves them secondarily. 
1878 T Bryant Pract Surg 1 . 179 Onychia maligna is a 
disease of the nail matnx far more severe and obstinate 

t O'nychixif a, and jA Obs [ad L onychtn-us, 
a. Gr, bybxiyos made of or like onyx.] 

A, in Onychtn stone * Onyx stone. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. 11, 12 Ther is foundun bdelyum, and the 
stoon onychynus 1x388 the stoon onychyn, v,r, of onychyn, 
Vulg. lapts onyckimu\, 1477 Norton Qrdvn, Alch, v. in 
Ashm, (1652) 50 Like in Colour to Onychyne stone. 

B. {si ot^chtn stone), s=Onyxi. 

(In (mot 1750 mixed up with notions of Onycha.) 
X387TREVISA Htgden (Kolls) VI. 425 A maner vessel i-made 

of a stoon tiat hatte onichinus, pat was deer and bri^t, 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii 107 pe jalow er made of 
topazes or crisoiytez; pe blak of onichyns or geraudes. 
1563-87 Foxe/I 4* at. (1596) 134/2 Acerteme uessell .made 
of the pretious stone onychinus. 1750 tr Leoftardus' Mtrr, 
Stones 2x4 Omemtes, tho* it is a Gum from a Tree of its own 
Nanie^ is yet number’d among Stones ..If put upon a live 
Coal, in the Manner of Incense, it gives a sweet and fragrant 
Smell 

tOxiychite (p'nikoit) Ohs Also in Latm 
formonyoliites. [ad.L. mychlits, a, Gr. Ivvxiris 
(A.(8oy) onyx stone see-Ecal.] A stalagmitic lime- 
stone or marble, havmg a banded, structure like 
onyx, and highly prized by the ancients; also 
called onyx-marble or oriental alabaster, 

1568 Grafton Chron I 147 Of the aforesayd lewels sent 
by Otto, one was a precious vessdl of stone called Onychites 
ids* Davenant Gondibert it vi 45 From Paros' isle was 
brought the milky white [marble] From Araby, the blushing 
onychite 1706 Phillips, Onychites, Alabaster, a sort of 
Marble [x868 Dana Mw (ed. 5) 679-80 Stalagmite is the 
Alabasintes (alabaster-stone) in part .of Theophrastus. 
Pliny, and other ancient writers It was also formerly callea 
onyx and onychites ] 

Onychomancy (p*nik(7im«ensi). Also 8-9 
onyoo-. [f Gr. ovvxo-, comb, form of Onyx + 
-MANOT ] Divination from the finger-nails. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom 165 Onychomancy, [divining] hy 
the nayles X7a7-4x Ch ambers Cycl , Onycotnatuy, or as some 
wnte It, Onymaficy, a kind of divination by means of the 
nails of the fin^rs 1855 Smedley Occult Set, 324 Chiro- 
mancers give the name of Onycomancy, likewise, to the 
inspection of the natural signs in the nails. 

Onychopathie nikiiip® Jnk), G rare-^, [f 
as pieo + Gr, iraBos siiffenng + -10.] * Relating to 
diseases of the nails’ {Syd Soc, Lex, 1892). 
Onyoho^horous (^^mkp'foios), a, Zool, [f. 
as prec, + Gr, -</)op-os bearing + -oos ] Bearing 
nails or claws ; applied to agioup {Onychophori) of 
ophidian reptiles having rudimentary hind limbs, 
and to an order {Onychophora) of myriapods, com- 
prising the single genus Fertpatus, having two 
chitinoid claws on each limb, bo Oxiyoho pRoxan 
a, =» prec. ; sb, an onychophoran myriapod 
1837 Mayne Expos Lex , Onychophonu, having nails or 
claws, onychophorous 189a in Syd, Soc, Lex, 
iO'nycle. Ohs Also 0 oynykle. fa. OF. 
omcle, perh ad medL ^my cuius, dim. of onyx\ 
but cf med.L 07 iicUm =* onychetes, onychinus (Du 
Cange) ] = Onyx i 

ai3io in Wright Lync v 25 Ase gernet in golde, ant 
^by wel ryht, Ase onycle he ys on y-holden on hyht. 13 
Owatn Miles (1837) 37 Rihes and salidoines Onicles and 
causteloines. a 1400-50 A lexander 5269 Onycles & orfrays 
& ouent perlea cxt^io Tundale 2078 Axnatyste and 
charbocull alle so, OnycuU, tapas and other mo. x548^ 
Will of % Hall (Somerset Ho), My Rynge of Golde set w* 
an Oynyklestone _ 

O2iygophagist(^igp'fad3ist) imm-wd, [Erron. 
ioT onychophagist, i, Gr. ovvf, nail + 
eating + -iST.] One who bites his nails. 


ONYX. 

1834 Southey Ddc/tfr 111 (1862)5 A substitute for biting the 
nails which 1 reiMJmmend to all onygophagists 

Ouyli, obs. vanant of Only. 

Onym (pmm). [ad Gr 6 pvfia (stem dvu/wT-), 
AHolic form of opo/ea name cf, synonym,] A 
proposed term for a technical name, as of a species 
or other group in zoology, etc , forming pait of 
a recognized system of nomenclature. Hence 
O nyxnal a., O nymaUy adv,, O aymize v, Ony 
mUser, O nymy (see quot.). 

1884 Coues Hew Terms Zool Nomenclature in Auk Oct, 
321, I would therefore suggest, as follows -^nym, the 
tenable technical name of a species or other gioup m 
zoology, consistingof one or moieteims applied conformably 
With some recognized system of nomenclature. Onymy, 
the doctrine or practice of using onyms , nomenclature in a 
proper sense. Onymize, to make use of onyms , to employ 
a proper nomenclature. Qnytmzer, one who, or that which 
onymtzes , a nomenclator Onymal, of or pertaining to an 
onym, or to onymy. Onymally, in an onymal manner, 
O’nymancy. Also 7 oni- Shortened foim of 
Onychomanoy. 

i6s3 R Sanders Physiogn 69 Onimancy is commonly 
callw the science of the nayls GX693 Urquhart Rabelais 
in XXV. 208 By Onymancy , for that we have Oyl and Wax 
1727-4X [see Onychomancy]. 

Onymatic (pmmse'tik), a [f. Gr. dpvnar- 
(see Onym) + -10 ] Relating to names * see quot. 

i860 De Morgan Syllabus Preposed System Lo^c 46 
Relations which have immediate reference to, or are directly 
evolved from, the application of names and the mode of 
thinking about names in connexion with objects named, or 
with other names, may be called onymatic relations 1877 
Jevons in Encycl Bnt, VII 66/1 (De Morgan) A new 
onymatic system of logical expression. 

Onyment, Onymete, obs. ff. Ointment, Uni- 
mete 

Onymous (p’nimas), a, rare, [f. Gr. ow/ta 
name (see Onym) + -ous . after anonymous, etc.] 
Having or beanng a name , of a willing ; Bearing 
the name of the author , of an author ; That gives 
his name. The opposite of anonymous, and usually 
explicitly contrasted with it, 

X77S Sturces in Lett to Mr, Granger 169 My daughter, 
found out the anonymous character of Mr. Loveday in the 
preface, without having heard me read the onymous one in 
the advertisement i8oa Southey in C Southey Life II. 
105 A.n onymous house too its name is Maes Gwyn. 1864 
iV' 4*0 3rd Ser V 307 An opinion, that all communications 
ought to be onymous x888 CImv Rev, Oct. 284 A certain 
class of critics (whose wntings, onymous and anonymous, 
are to be found in many widely different journals). 

So Onymity {nonce-wd), the condition of being 

* onymous * ; the opposite of anonymity, 

Z897 Q, Rev, July X09 With this comes the question of 

* onymity * and anonymity, a matter in which all the good is 
not upon one side. 

Onys, obs f. Once. Onywar : see Unaware. 
Onyways, onywise. Sc. ff Anyways, -wise. 
Onyx (^miks, ^a*niks). Forms : a. 3-4 omobe ; 

4~7 onix, 7- onyx. [a. L onyx, a. Gr &pvi 
nail, claw, onyx-stone ; OF. omche, ontce, om^ue,] 
1 . A vanety of quartz allied to agate, consisting 
of plane layers of different colours ; much used for 
cameos. 

a X300 Fiona 4 * Pl> 288 Jacinctes and topaces And oniche 
of muchel grace 1:1305 Land Cokewm 92 Beni, omx, 
topasiune, Ameti<it and crisolite. 1382 wyclif Ezek xxvui 
13 Cnsolitus,andonix,andberillus, saphuus, and carbuncle 
C1400 Maundev (Roxb) xxx 136 Ane of oniche, anoher 
of cnstall, anojjer of laspre, 1567 Maflet Gr, Forest 
x6b, Sardonix, by commixture of the Onix which 
is white and Sardus which ts red x6ox Holland Plmy 
II. 6x5 The Indian Onyx hath certaiue sparkes in it. . As 
for the Arabian Onyches, there bee found of them blacke, 
with white circles x6zz Bible fob xxvni 16 It [wisedome] 
cannot be valued with the qolde of Ophir, with the precious 
Omx, or the Saphiie. 1658 Phillips, Onyx, a certain 
pretious Stone, of whitish colour, resembling the colour of 
a man’s naile. Some say it is the congealed juyee of a Tree 
called Onycha. 1739 Gray Let, in Poems (1775) 43 The 
glory of their collection, was a vase of an entire onyx, 
measurmg at least fi\e inches over, three deep, and of great 
thickness. x86i C W. King Ant Gems (z866) xi The com- 
mon Onyx has two opaque layers, of different colours, 
usually in strong contrast to each other 
1 2 = Onycha. Obs rare, 
x6xi Bible Ecclns, xxiv 15, 1 yeelded a pleasant odour 
like the best mirrhe, as. Galbanum and Onix [Coverd. 
Clowes], and sweet Storax [Gr. (o« xai 

aroKrb Vulg gfuast storax etgalbanus ei uugula, whence 
Wyclif vngula} 

8. Faih, An opacity of the lower part of the 
cornea of the eye, caused by an infiltration of pus 
behind it or between its layers, and resembling 
a finger-nail. 

1706 Philups, Onyx,, Also a Sore or gathering of Matter 
under the horny Coat of the Eye, the same as Hypopyon, 
X799 R Hooper Med. Diet , Onyx, an abscess, or cmlection 
of pus between the lamellae of the cornea , so called from its 
resemblance to the stone called onyx 18^ T» Bryant 
PracUSitrg 1 . 317.^ xSyg St, George^s Hesp Rep IX 494 
Une .had an onyx involving two-thirds of one cornea. 

4 . altrtb, and Comb, as ofiyx-cameo, stone \ 

onyx-marble = Onychite. 

xs^ CovERDALR 1 Chron, xxx 2 Omx stones.. & stones 
of dyuerse coloures, i6xx Bible Geru 11. 12 There is 
bdellium and the onyx stone a 1644 Sandys (J,),The blue- 
ey d saphir, or rich onyx stone x866 Geo. Euot F, Holt 
1. (1868) 10 Her hands .. lay on her folded black-clad arms 
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-OON. 


like finely^ut onyx cameos. 1892 Dana Mtn. (ed 6) 268 
In the art it IS often now called Oriental Alabaster or Onyx- 
Marble. 

OOf S' frequent MK. spelling of long o, both, open 
and close^ as in boon, OE bdn, sMu. 

Hence in ME a frequent spelling of 0 ut^ety , and 
in Wyclif a name of the Greek long 0 or Omega, 
In the i6thc. 00 was restricted to the ‘close d', normally 
representing OE as in tfoatn ’-eidm In mod Eng this 
sound has been raised to of which sound therefore 00 is 
the normal representative, as m too, cuckoo, cockatoo^ cooey, 
IaScotcb,OE <f,ME close Jhaspassed into which 
sounds are also often etymologically written 00, as in toom, 
otherwise iw/te, iuim, empty 
zafo Wyclif Rev^ 1 8, 1 eim alpha and 00, the bigynnyng 
ana the endyng 

Oo, var. 0 adj , 0 adv , 0 ^rep^ Oo lesse than 
on less ikan^ Uistless, q v. 

Oo- before a vowel o-, combining form of 
Gr ydv egg, ovum, used in various scientific terms, 
chieHy biological (See the more important of 
these in their alphabetical places.) Ooblast 
(^u’^blaest) [Gr. iSAaords germ], ^the primordial 
cell which develops into an ovule’ {Syd, Soe, 
Lex ) ; hence Oobla stio a Oocyau (d*!! os9\ an) 
[Gr, nbavos a dark-blue minerall, a blue pigment 
occurruag in the shells of birds^ eggs. OodoiTun. 
(oitsd^m) [Gr. olfciov a little house], a bud-like 
sac in which the ova are received and fertilized in 
certain Folyzoa; hence Oos’cial a. Oogenesis 
(du n/sis) [Genesis], the production or de- 
velopment of an ovum; soOofifenetic(^ii4i|d3/he tik) 
a., pertaming to oogenesis; Oogeny 
^oogenests Oogxapli (dh dgraf) [-geaph], a me- 
chanical device for tracing accurately the outline 
of a bird’s egg Oometer (ojp’mrtoi) [-meteb], a 
mechanical device for taking exact measurements 
of eggs; so Oometrio (dn i7me*trik) <z., pertaining 
to an oometer, or to Oo'xnetry, the measurement 
of eggs. Oophyte (d"*! dibit) [Gr. plant] = 
OoPHOBE, Ooxhodelne (do (jidu'clziQin) [Gr, ^ 5 ov 
rose], a reddish pigment found in the shells of 
most birds* eggs, Ooscopy (^ij^’sk^pi) [Gr. d;o- 
iTKovia], inspection of or divination from eggs. 
Ooste^te (di^*st^'d33it) [Gr. crlyeiv to cover ; see 
-ITE 1 3], an egg-case in some Crustacea, formed 
by an expansion of the hmbs of certain somites , 
hence Oostegitlo (^i^'stfd^i tik) a. ||Ootheca 
(^da< 7 ] 7 # ka) [Gr Oi^/crj case, receptacle], an egg-case 
in certam invertebrate animals ; also, formerly, a 
spoiangium in ferns ; hence Oothe cal a. Ootype 
(d«i dtoip) [Gr Tuiros impression. Type], a dilated 
portion of the oviduct in some Trematode worms, 
in which the egg is fertilized and provided with 
a shell. Oozantliine (dui^ksse'njiain, da|(7zse n]>9in) 
[Gr $00005 yellow], a yellow pigment occurring in 
the shells of buds’ eggs. 

*87$ SoRBY in Proc* Zool Soc» 355 *Ooq^an is often 
associated with yellow substances therefore the solution is 
of a somewhat jgreen-blue colour 1875 Newton in En^cU 
Brit III ^74 S^ome chemical relation between the oocyans 
and the bile x88x G Busk m y-rtU* Microsc, Sc Jan 3 
The *ooecium is sub-globular and affixed to the upper and 
outer border of the zooecium. tSgzSyd Soc Lex ,*Odgeuests 
*Od^ny z886 A thenaeum 25 Dec 86Vx The correlative 
growths may assume the chaiacters of the ^oophyte or 
prothallus 1895 tr Kef net^s Nat fftst Plajiisll 476 In 
the Fern, two stages are well shown in the life-cycle, (x) the 
prothalhum, the sexual generation or oophyte, and (a) the 
fern-plant, the asexual generation (or sporophyte) ^ 1875 
SoRBY in Proc, ZooL Soc 354 '*Oorhodeine, occurs in the 
shellii of such a great number of eggs, that its entire absence 
IS exceptional 1875 Newton in Eucycl Brit III. 774/3 
Inclined to think that oorhodeine is in some way or other 
closely related to cruentine. 1727 Bailey vol. II, *Oosce^, 
predictions made from Eggs 1877 Huxley Afutt If tv. 
A mm v( 366 The eggs of the oidinary Ednophthalmia 
usually undergo their development in the chamber beneath 
the thorax enclosed by the ^oostegites of the thoracic 
^pendages. 1851-6 Woodward MoUusca 136 Spawn 
Uootheca) vermiform, thick, semicircular. x888 Rolleston 
« Jackson Forms Anim Life 649 In the monogenetic 
[Trematoda] its [the egg's] shape vanes, and is determined 
by that of the ‘ ^ootype . 1875 Sorby in Proc Zool. Soc 336 
Emu eggs are of a fine malachite green colour, due to 
a mixture of yellow ’’^ooxanthine with oocyan. I 6 id. 3§7 
Rufous ooxanthine difiers from yelbw ooxanthine in 
absorbing light to a.. greater distance fiom the blue end 
Oobit, S^c. form of Woobdt, woolly-bear. 
Ooblast, -ic, Oocyan : see O0-. 

Ooc, obs. form of Oak. 

Oocyst [f. Oo-4-Gr. nbaris Cyst] 

a. Eot Name for a supposed reproductive cell 
in certain Fungi; also = Oogonium Diet). 

b. ZooL A receptacle for the ova in some Polyzoa. 

1875 Cooke Fungt 176 A distinct cell which De Bary 

terms an oocyst x88a Ocilvie, Oocyst, a chamber appended 
to the cells of certain of the Polyzoa, which serves as a 
receptacle for the eggs Also called Ovicell 
OcBcium : see O0-. Ooes, obs. form of Ooze. 
Oof («f). slang. [Understood to be short for 
oof~Hshf Yiddish for Ger. at^ tische, 1. e. mf deni 
tische * on the table *, i e, (money) laid on the 
table, (money) down, cf. Ger. aitftischen to table,] 


Money. Also in the fuller form* Oo^ftish. 
Hence Oof-bird, a source or supplier of money, 
* the goose that lays the golden eggs ’ ; Oo fless 
a , without cash , Oo fy a , wealthy 
[1883 Miss Bhaddon Mt Royed III viii 170 ‘It will be 
too lovely— too utterly ouftish exclaimed Dopsy, who bad 
lately acquired this last flower of speech ] 1885 Sporting 
Times 28 Feb i/r The subject of oof is enough to interest 
anybody [With Cockney pun on *oof=: /loqg] x888 Rider 
Haggard Col Quantch xxvui, Living like a fighting-cock 
and rolling in ‘oof’. Ibid II xiv, ‘Is he an oof bird?' 
(rich) ‘Rather*, answered the liger xdgi Daily I/invs 
21 Dec , * I would commit any crime for oof' 1892 J W 
Pearce m Mod. Society 16 Jan , ‘Oof as a current pseu- 
donym for money has been in use for about seven yeats, 
but ‘ooftish which also is Whitechapel slang for com of the 
realm, has been in use in England over thirty years 1894 
I Zksgviill King of Schnorrers 249 No treasury no oof, 
rhino, shiners, coin, cash, salary 1B96 Blacksu Mag Dec 
727 hty oofy maiden-aunt 1890 Fryers Pauper Mtlhofiaire 
IS7 ‘What IS oof?’ ‘Oof? Why ooftibh, posh, money* 
x^ Binsiead Homdsditch Day by Day 33 Ooftish. 

Oof, obs. form of Woof. 

Oogamons (<?ip gamss), a Biol. [f. Oo- + Gr. 
y&fi-os mainage + -ous,] Appbed to organisms 
which reproduce (or to reproduction) by union of 
dissimilax (male and female) cells , spec, when one 
of these (the female cell or ovum) is stationary 
and fertilized by the motile male c^. So Ooga- 
mete (<?i^*gamft;), either of the two (male and 
female) cdls m oogamous reproduction ; Oo gamy, 
oogamons reproduction 

1888 Athenaeum 2p Dec 886/2 The sexual cells bemg 
zoogametes its aflinity is rather with Pandonnese than with 
oogamous Volvoce® 1891 Hartog in Nature 17 Sept. 484/1 
True Parthenogenesis the direct development of a faculta- 
tive gamete withou t karyogamy « . may occur in . Oogame tes. 
X897 Syd. Soc Lex, Reproduciiofi, oSgasnous, reproduction 
by means of an omm or ova. 

Oogenesis, -genetic, -geny see O0-. 

Oo goninm (G“|t?gdnm»iii). Bot Also rarely 
in anglicized form oogone. [modL., dim. of 
Gr. *tpoybvo 5 egg-layer (cf. ojoyovia laying of eggs).] 
The female reproductive organ in the Thallophytes 
or lower Cryptogams, usually a rounded cell or 
sac containing one or more cospheres. 

Usually distinguished from the Rask-shoped A rchegof dune 
of the higher Cryptogams, but sometimes including this 
1867 Hogg Mtcrosc. 11 l 293 Organs similar to those long 
since discovered by Tulasne m Peronospora, which have 
been called Oogofiia, 1874 Cooke Fungt 170 Here, as in 
the Alga^ the spermatozoids introduce themselves into the 
cavity of the oogonium, and unite with the gonospheres. 
1885 Klein Micro-Org 146 At the end of a mycelial thread 
a cell grows up into a spherical large ball, the oogonium 
OograpbL; seeOo-. 

Ooidal (<?ioi dal), a. [f Gr. egg-shaped 

+ -AL ] Resembling an egg ; oval. 

1836 Prichard Phys Fist Man. (ed, 3) I, n v § 2 281 
This form of skull, I shall term .the oval or ooidal form. 
Ook, obs f. Oak ; obs. pa. t of Ache v. ; Sc, f. 
Week. Ookroo, variant of Okro. 
iiOolakau, -chan («lakan). Also OU-. [A 
native name.] The candle-fish {Thaleichthys 
pacificui) of north-western America (see Candle 
sb. 7). edtrih.^ as oolakm oil, oolakan rake, 
an implement used for rakmg these fish into the 
boat when m shoals. 

1836 Sir J. Richardson Fauna Boreah-Amer. Ill 236 
The Indian name of this fish is Oulachan The oulachan 
spawns m the different small streams which fall into the 
lower part of the Columbia. x88x Nature XXIV. 30/2 A 
new medicinal oil .known as Oolaeban Oil .Obtained from 
a fish called by the North American Indians Oolachan, 
or candle fish from the fact that when dned the fibh . . 
can be used as.. a candle. 

Cold, pi. ooldys^ obs. form of Weld, dyers weed, 
Oolie, variant oiulytep^. form of Oil. 

Oolite (dii'^ait). Mtn and Geol. [a. F. 
oolithe (Diet. Acad. 1762), mod.L, oolites, f. Gr. 
(poy egg + XiOos stone . see -LITE ] 

1 . Mm, A concretionary limestone composed of 
small rounded granules, like the roe of a fish, each 
consisting of carbonate of lime around a grain of 
sand as a nucleus; roe-stone. In later usage 
restricted to that of the geological formation in 2. 

[1785 Hutton in Trans R.Soc Edifu I (1788) 252 Among 
these, are different species of oohtes marble J tr. 

Pallas's Irav (i8ia) X 4*5 Which consists of shelly frag- 
ments and small grained oolites. 1807 Aikin Diet II. 43 
Oolite occurs m mass and is without lustre, Lyell 
Prvnc Geol III. 2x5 A white oolite 1884 W. J Loftie in 
Pall Mall Gas 18 Au& 1/2 The railways did not yet bring 
oolite from the hills of Bath. , 

2 . Geol The name of an important senes of 
fossiliferous rocks of the character described in 
sense I, lying between the Chalk, or the Wealden, 
and the Lias ; sometimes applied to the whole series 
of limestones, sandstones, and clays, to which these 
belong ; now usnally included, with the Lias, in the 

Jurassic system. ^ ^ 

The series is geneially subdivided in England into the 
Upper or Portland Oolite, the Middle, Great, or Oxford 
OoUte, and the Lower or Bath Ooli^ , . - . 

x8x6 W Smith Strata Ident 30 Distinguished from the 
under Oolite. xSaa Conybeare & Phillips Outl Geol, 11 lu 


§ I 119 The interval between the chalk and oolites 1842 
Milllk O R iiamht xi led 2) 253 We find the Great 
Oolite uptilted against it (the gneiss] on the eastern coast of 
Sutherland 1862 Smiles Engineers III 3x5 It consisted 
of shale of the lower oolite. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr 36. 

8 atirtb. Pertaining to or consisting of oolite; 
oolitic 

x8x3BAKE\vELL/n^;<7<f Geol (1815)337 The coal formation 
rises from under the oolite lime stone. 1816 W Smith 
Strata Idcftt 27 The covering of the upper Oolite rock 
1851 Richardson Geol 1 9 The geolo^cal site of the 
locality, which is about the middle of the oolite formation 
1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chetn Technol (ed a) I 32 
The limestones of the oolite group which constitute the Jura. 

Oolitic tik), a. [f. prec. + -ic . m mod F. 
oohtkiciue (in Littre) ] 

1 Mtn. Of tbe stmeture of oolite or roe-stone. 

1796 Kirwan Elein Mtn (ed. 2) II 179 Pisiform, or 

^nular iron ore Of this sort is the Oolitic Ore found at 
Creus»ot near Mount Cenis 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's 
Rocks Class, 85 Oolitic texture is only found in limestones 
and ironstones, and it consists either in the entire mass 
being composed of small globules, or a great number, of 
such being contained in the mass 

2 Geol. Of or pertaining to the Oolite forma- 
tion; Jurassic 

2832 De la Becme Geol Man (ed. 2) 311 This group is 
composed of various alternations of clays, sandstones, marls, 
and limestones, many of the latter being oolitic, whence 
the name oolitic senes 1849 Dana Geol ix, (1850) 495 'The 
coal beds are of the Oolitic epoch 1878 Huxley Pnysiogr 
1x8 It is the limestones of the Oolitic formations that furnish 
most of the spdngs 

Oolitrferous, a. raie^^, [f as piec. + 
-IPEROUS.] Producing or containing oolite. 

X864 in Webster. 

Oological (^U|(>V'd3ikal), a, [f. as Oology . 
see -ICAL. Cf mod F. oohgtqite (Littie).] Of or 
relating to oology 

x86x J Lamont Seahorses vi 85 Multitudes of gulls, 
fulmars, eider-ducks, and alcas m a state of great perturba- 
tion at Brum's oological researches 2864 Reader 30 Apr. 
556/2 The only egg of JSpyonns maxinms which ever came 
to this country, the unique oological specimen. 1875 
Ncwton in Eneycl Brit. Itl. 774/1 ftoie, Oological works 
with coloured figures. 

So Oolo'gic a , Oolo'glcally adv. 

In mod Dictionaries. 

Oologist (< 7 ,p- 16 d 5 ist). [f. as next + -1ST,] a. 
One versed in oology, b A collector of birds’ eggs. 

X863 SpnfigLapi 38 , 1 had two or three naturalist friends 
in the town one of them a keen oologist, 1875 Newton 
in Efuycl Bnt HI. 773/1 The greatest scientific triumph 
of oologists lies m tneir having fully appreciated the in- 
timate alliance of the Lunicolae with the Gaviae. x8pi 
Spectator 21 Feb , Our egg collector calls himself an oologist 
It IS not a pretty name, but it enjoys a Greek derivation, 
and a scientific sound 

OologiZG (oip lodjaiz), v, rai e. [f, next + -ize ] 
a tnir. To collect eggs. b. U'ans. To take the 
eggs from (a nest). 

1^0 Lowell Study Witid I 21 The childien of a man 
employed about the place oologized the nest Ibid 22 The 
red squirrel, I think oologizes, I know he eats cherries 

Oology (^iplodgi). [mod. f. Gr. egg + 
•Xoyia -logy: cf. mod.L. oologta (Garmann 1691), 
mod F. oologte (Littrd).] a. The study of, or a 
description of, buds’ eggs; that department of 
ornithology which treats of the eggs of birds, esp. 
in regard to their external appearance, b. The 
practice of collecting birds’ eggs. 

Z83Z-7 W, C. Hewitson Utile) British Oology; being 
Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds, with Figures of 
each Species. 1869 Lowell tVks (1890) HI. 2x7 Since 
hlrd-nebting has become scientific and dignified itself as 
oology X883 Nature XXVII. 308/1 Australian birds, whose 
nidificatiou and oology bad previously been imperfectly 
known 

n Oolong (w'lpq)* Also on-. [Chinese wu* 
lung, i. wu black + lung dragon.] A dark variety 
of cured tea, 

X852 M'CuLLOCiijDztf^. Comm (new ed ) 1302 Prices Current 
of the Various Desciiptionsof Teas. NmgYongand Oolong, 
common to fine. 1858 Simmonds Diet Trade, Oolong, a 
peculiar description, of black tea, possessing many of the 
qualities of green tea 1880 Trade advt , The finest Oolong, 
3J a lb. This is high burnt, very pungent tea, and is an 
especial favourite with the tea-dnnking public in America, 
x^ Wesim Gaz 7 May 8/i The competition for Oolongs, 
some Souchongs, and lloweiy Pekoes is still very keen. 

Oometer, -metric, -metry: see O0-. 

Ij Ooxndak (ii'mii^), Also mniaok, umiak, 
oomiack. [Eskimo.] A large Eskimo boat, 
consisting of a wooden frame with skins diawn 
over It, and propelled by paddles. 

1760 Falconer wDn:^ MariueU?^) bb^ The canoe u called 
katS, or man’s boat, to disiingmsh it from nttdak, the 
woman’s boat. 1819 Sir J- Ross Vey, Disc. 1 . iv. 55 The 
boat was called an umiack. 1845 Life T. Simpson xiii 
258, I procured an oomiak or family canoe. x8^ Outwg 
(US) XXIII 390/1 Huge, lumbering oomiacks, loaded to 
the rail with a mixed cargo of men, women, children, and 
dogs, all howling, is an entertaining , sight. 

Oon, obs. f. On prep , One, Own a. , dial, f Ovex. 
•OOUf the form usually taken in Eng, by Fr. final 
•on in words stressed on the final syllable, esp 
by those adopted during i6-i8thc,, as dragon, 
dragoon, Chalons, shalloon ; and hence by tbe Fr. 
suffix 'on, - It. 'One, Sp -on L. -o, -bnem \ forming 
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in L. masculine appellatives, often contemptuous, 
as balairo jester, calciiro kicker, capito a big-headed 
man, fuzso a big-nosed man, etc. In It, and Sp. 
usually augmentative, as donnom big woman, 
homhron big man ; but in Fr. usually diminutive, 
as in aiglm eaglet, cliaton kitten, or after another 
suftixy as ognUoJt little ogre In Eng in many 
adopted words, as halloon^ bassoon, haioon, buffoon^ 
cartoon, dotibloon, vmshetoon, quadioon j rarely an 
Eng.^ formative, as m spittoon, cf also octoroon, 

Eng representatives of Fr or Romanic words in '■on, when 
not stressed on the final sellable, pd modern borrowings 
genet^ly, have regularly ’On, as in baron, button, folon, 
jupon, dttgHon, etc 

Oonde, variant of Ondb Ohs, Gone, obs f.ONE. 
Oones, -is, -ys, oons, obs, forms of Once. 
Oonin fa, F. oomn (Littre), f. Gr 

i^oy egg + -IN ] ss AtiBUMiNiK {Sjfd, Soc, Lcx ) 
Oonlepy, var. Onlepy a . Ohs , only 
OoDli, -liehe, -ly, obs. forms of OhLT. 

Oons («n3)j int Now rare Also 6 oimes, 8 
oums [Worn-down form of wounds (i.e- Gods 
wounds^ Zounds I), w being dropped befoie (w), 
and d after n, as is common in dialectsj A petty 
oath : = ZouNES. 

1593 Feele Chron Ed-m I Ye dogs, ounes • do me a 
shrewd turn, and mock me too ? 1687 CoJhGRCVE Oid Bach, 
V, vm, Oons how iny heart aches 1 X777 Skcrioak Tt'ip 
Scarb. ni i, Ouns * if you can’t how do jou think I should 
do’t? 1830 James Darfdey vu 37 Oons • cried Jekin, this 
IS magic 1889 Doyie MicahClarke 115 ’Oons I I’d as soon 
travefin the land of the Great Mogul ' 

OozitiB, obs foim of Onoe 
II Oopak, oopack (« pmk). [Chinese u-pak, 
Cantonese dialect form of Htt-peh, name of a cen- 
tral province of China (f. hti lake + peh north, m 
reference to the Tnng-ting Lake, whence also Hu- 
nan from nan south).] A variety of black tea 
1858 SiMMONDS Dtci, Trade, Oopack, a black tea. 1885 
Standard 29 Apr Advt , Oopack The best value in Tea. 
Oopkore (d'a^fo»i), Eot, [f. Gr ipd v egg + 
-^6por bearing, bearer ] That stage, or form of a 
plant, in the higher Cryptogams (ferns, mosses, 
etc.) which, in the alternation of generations, 
bears male and female organs; the ^sexual genera- 
bon’ , also called oopbjyte Opposed to sporophore 
or sporophyte, 

X87S Thiseltoh Dyer in £ni III, 692/1 For the 

gamogenetic generationi in which conjugation takes place, 
orin whidi special cells are fertilized byanthero- 

20ids, and become cospores, * Oophore ’ may be employed 
x88s Vines tr Saehs' Bot 385 The Sexual Generation 
(Oophore) which is developed from the spore alwaj-s pre- 
serves, in Vascular Cryptogams, the form of a thallus 

Oophorectomy (^ti^forektomi) Surg, [f. 
mod,L. Sophoron ovary (f. Gr. yd-V egg, ovum + 
•<p6pos bearing) + Gr, kitrottif cutting out, ex- 
cision.] Excision of the ovary. So Oopboxe’cto- 
ml8t, one who performs oophorectomy. 

187a Pe^lcb Ovar Ttawrs 225 Ovariotomy to use a 
more distincdve term, Oophorectomy . . whose object and 
result IS the removal of an ovarian tumor x8^ J M 
Duncan Lect Dts IVotn, xxm (ed. 4) 2x2 We have got 
some light on it from the practice of the oophorectomibts. 
DOophoridinn] L (dh ofon’dirfm). Bot, Also in 
anglicized form oophorid (iijp’fond) [f, mod.L. 
Sophoron ovary + -tdtum, Gr -iSiovj dim ending.] 
A name for the macrosporangia (or, loosely, me 
macrospoies) of certain Zycopodtacem, 

Lwdley Inirod Bot, (1848) II 98 Lycopods Their 
Oo^oTids x66^ T Moore JBrti Fems 94 In the Sela- 
ginelhts, an additional kind of spore-case u produced, which 
contains three or four roundish fl.eshy spores, many times as 
large as the granular spores, these larger bodies aie called 
oophoridia. x866 Treas Bot, B15/1 Oophoi idiwn,i}(ie larger 
farmotsporC''CasemSdagtnet/a BEHTLhY Plan Bot. 

(ed. a) 366 The oosporangia or oophoridn are usually two 
valved cases, with four lobes, each of which contains one 
laige spore 1870 Hooker 469 Lycopodiace® , 

larger capsules contaming 3-4 much larger spoies (macro- 
spores or oophondta),. 

Oophovitisi (^R^foroi'tis). Path, [f. as prec + 
•ITXS J Inftammalion of the ovary, 

1^2 Frasleb Ovar Tumours 24 A consequence of 
oophoritis. 1872 F. G Thomas Dts Wotnen (ed. 3) 636 
Ovaritis , , has been described by some authors under the 
name of Oophoritis. 

Oophyt© as oophore see Oo-. 

Oor, obs. f. Obe ; mod Sc. and north, f. OuB. 

{} Oorali (wra’h), [One of the many forms of 
the word Woobali] A resinous substance used 
by the Indians of S. America as an arrow-poison ; 
=s Cdrabb, Woobali. 

x88o Tennyson Childr Ho^ i, And mangle the living 
dog Drench’d with the hellish oorali X899 Edtn, Rev, 
July 159 Curare, or woorali, or oorali, as it is variously called. 
It IS the arrow poison of Guiana 
Oord, Oordoo, vanaat of Obd Obs,, Ubdit. 
Oore,obs. f Oak, Obb. Oorhodeme ; seeOo-. 
llOorial (u»*iial). Also nnal. An Asiatic 
species of wild sheep {fims cycloceroi), 
x88y Aihememn 31 Dec 807/3 The Secretary exhibited , 
a pair of horns of the oorial x8o8 Contemp Rev Dec 878 
Ooiial and snow leopards abound on the mountains. 


Oorie, Oory, var Oubib a. Sc , dreary, dingy, etc 
Ooscopy . see Oo-. Oose, obs. form of Ooze. 
Oosement, corrupt f. Osmond, a kind of iron. 
Oosite (d“*^s3it) Min [ad. Ger. oostt (Marx, 
1834), f the name of the Oos valley, m the grand- 
duchy of Baden, where found : see -itb ^ 2 b ] 
A mineral allied to Finite 
x868 Dana Mtn (ed 5) 480 Oostte is white to reddish or 
hrownish-red, and occurs in 6 and 12-sided pnsms iSyB 
Lawrence tr Cotta’s Rocks Class 38 Liebneiite and Oosite 
are like products 

Oosperm (^“ ^spSim), [mod f. Gr yo-v egg + 
ffirep/xa seed, Sfbkm ] a. ZooL A fertilized ovum, 
b Bot = OOSPOBB 

x88B Rolleston & Jackson Afiwt Life Introd. 25 The 
ovum, has now [after impregnation] become an oosperm, and 
it speedily undergoes fi^ion or segmentation and ^strula. 
tion i8^a ^oc. Lex, Oosperm In Botany, the term 
IS someiiraes applied to the ooaphere after fertilisation 

Oospkere (^a^sfi®!). Bot, [mod. f. Gr <po-v 
egg + (r<paTpa sphere] The female reproductive 
cell, esp in the Thallophytes or lower Crypto- 
gams, which when fertilized becomes an oospore 
1875 Bennett & Dyer tr Sachs’ Bot 212 Oogonia are 
cells in which the female reproductive bodies or Oosnheres 
are formed 188a Thiselton Dyer in Nature XXV 390 
The beautiful process of division of the primary oospheie m 
some of the species 

il Oosporangium (S« ^sporse udgii^m). Bot 
Also m anglicized form o’ospora nge [f Oo- + 
Spobangiuit ] a. Thuret’s terra for the unilocular 
zoosporangmin of certain fucoid Algse (Phsco- 
sporese). b. Sometimes used as = Oophobivium, 
e. A case or sac containing an oospore. 

X857 B&RKFErY Crypioff Boi § 67, 88 In other cases, 
doubtless, two kinds of Zoospores are produced, as in 
Leaihesia and Mesogloea, as they have the two organs 
called Oosporangia and Trichosporangia by Thuret, 1867 J. 
Hogg Jlficrcsc n. 1 273 Section of a lacinia of a frond, 
showing the stalked eignuchainbered oosporanges growing 
on tufts with intercalated hairs, 1870 Bcntixy Mfan Bot, 
(ed 2) 365 (kimmonly called oosporangia or oophoridia. 
x^4 Cooke Eur/£ri 173 

Oospore (pa Sspo^Z), Bot, [f. Gr (po-v egg + 
ffiropos seed, Spobe.] The fertilized female cell or 
oosphere, esp, ra the lower Cryptogams^ which 
forms the germ of a future plant. 

1865 Cooke Rust, Smut, etc 13X After this contact of the 
two bodies, the gonosphere acquires a new name, and is 
called an * oospore ' 1W2 Vines Sachs’ Bot 23s The size of 
the antherozoids is so inconsiderable that they scarcely add 
to the mass of the oosphere, but yet produce a change in 
it^ one consequence of which is that it becomes invested 
with a firm cell-wall, and then constitutes the Oospore 
Hence Oospoxic, Oo'spoxous adjs,, havmg or 
producing oospores , O ospori ^xotis a , bearing 
oospores. 

Oost(e, oostage, obs.fr. Host, Oast, Hostage. 
Oostegite, -itio . see Oo-. 

Oostman* see O stman. Oostre, obs.f.HosTBY. 
Oot, mod.Sc and north dial f Out 
O otke, variant of Wood a, Ohs , mad 
Ootkeca, -al * see Oo- 
Ootocoid (titp td^koid), a, and sh, Zool, [ad. 
mod.I. Ootocoidea (neut pi ), f. Gr. iporbuos la3ung 
eggs, oviparous : see -oid ] a adj. Belonging to 
the Ootocoidea, a division of mammals m Dana’s 
classification (so called from their affinity to ovi- 
parous animals), comprising the matsupials and 
inonotremes (the latter of which have since been 
found to be actually oviparous) b. sb One of 
the Ootocoidea, Also Ootocoi'dean a, and sb, 
x8 Atner yrnl Sc ^ Art XXX 70 The Ootocoids, or 
non-typical mammals X863 Ibtd XXXVI 310 The semi- 
oviparous method of reproduction m Odtocoid Mammals 
x8(4 Webster, Ooticoid, a seroi-oviparous mammal 
OotocOUS {p\g td’lcas), a, Zool, [f, Gr ^JoroAf-os 
egg-laymg + -ous,] That lays eggs, oviparous 
In mod Diets 

Ootus, obs. pi of Oat. 

Ootype, Ooxanthine • see Oo-. 

Oouen, Oous, obs ff. Oven, Ooze. Ooyess . 
see Oyez. 

Ooze («z), sbP Forms : a. i w<5g, 2-5 wos, (4 
wua), 5-6 wose, 6 woos, 5-8 woose, 7-8 wooze, 
6 ous©, 6-7 ouze,6>-8 owze, 7 oose, (oze,oaze), 
8- 0029. [In senses i, 2, OE wds juice, sap, ex- 
pressed juice . cf. MLG. wos(e scum, etc. Sense 3 
is a later formation from Ooze v l (itself a denv. 
of sense i) With the loss of initial w in the /3- 
forms, cf, the pronunciation of wood, wool, woman, 
in various dialects which drop w before (tt, u). 
(Instances o^oze, ooze, m sense 2, m 17th c., were 
prob. due to confusion with Ooze sb 2, which had 
then both oze and ooze )] 

I. 1 1 Juice, sap ; the liqmd which flows or is 
obtained from a plant, fruit, or the like. Obs, 
o cxoooi'aa: LtfRc/irf. 1.178 Sume men h^v^nsessynder- 
hcc brucaS. wi '5 earena sare, gemm ^ysse ylcan wyrte 
wos. X340 Ayenh 89 TJor J^et hy wenejj by of gentile woze 
Ibtd, 186 Ase h® oyle op arist ine he lompe alle ps ojire 
woses i340“7o-4//j«7#;^d'^r7i2Nectanabus laches, wortes 
Hee wnnges out )>e wet wub. X398 Trevisa Barth, Be 


P R xvir VII (Tollcm MS ), Varro seyek, >at a reed of 
Ynde growe)> to a smal tre, and humoure is wronge oute of 
>e rote Jierof, and no swete hinges maystryuewip >at wose 
[1535 woos] and licoure « 1400-50 Alexander 413 pat 
logloure [with] >e wose of >e wede hire wengts tinoyntis 
c 1440 Tundale 1358 He thrust hem as men dose Giapes, 
to wryng out the wose 

2 techn The liquor of a tan-vat ; an infusion or 
decoction of oak-bark, sumach, or other tanniu- 
yielding substance in which hides are steeped 
a. 1581 Lambarde IV iv (1588)459 If Jmy Tanner 

, have tanned any rotten Hides, or wrought them negli- 
gently in the Wose, or have not renewed the Wose so oft 
as need wa& 1603-4 Act i fas I, c 22 Nor shall suffer the 
Hides .. to lye m the Woozes any lesse tyme than Twelve 
Moneths at the leaste 1638 A Read Cktrurg ix 63 You 
may use the red astringent wine, or tanners woose 1720 
Blue’s Week Jfnl, 4 Mar 4 A large 1 ann-yard furnished 
with Pits and Vats fullofWoore, tZov Specif Patent 
2409 2 The pait for laising and conveying the woose. 

/3, 1587 Mascall Cevi Cattle, Oxen {x 6 qo) 13 Then shall 
ye take of sharpe Tanneis owze Jbtd 42 Also some doe 

f ine them of Tanners ouse to drinke. x6ox Holland 
546 The filth of Tanners oose 16x4 Markham Cheap 
Husb I. XX 55 Take a pmte of Tanners Oze 1692 O 
Walker Grk ^ Rom Htsi 25 With tanners Oaze 1725 
Bradley Diet II 6Cij/i Takea Quart of Tanner’s 
Owze 1777 Macbride in Phil Trans, LXVIII 113 1 he 
tanneis prepare their bark They use it m the way of 
infusion, which is called ooze. 1852 Morfit Tanning # 
Currjftng (1853) thirds filled with a weak 

ooze or infosion of oak-bark 1879 Cassell’s Techn Educ, 
V 311 An extract of bark, technically called ‘ooze*. 

II. B'rom Ooze vb 

3. The act or fact of oozing; exudation; gentle 
flow; also, that which oozes; a sluggish stream. 

1718 Prior Solomon iii 567 From his first fountain & 
beginning ou/e, Down to the sea each brook & torrent 
flows. 1821 Keats Isahdla In, Divine liquids come with 
odorous ooze Through the cold serpent-pipe 1822-34 
Goods Study Med {ed 4) IV 281 An outlet for the escape 
of the fluid, which trickles down in a perpetual ooze. 1889 
ScienceXWl 13 i/i Small oozes of water issuing fiom the 
base of these slopes 

III. 4 Comb, (from 2) oo2e-oalf, calf-skm 
through which tlie dye has been forced by me- 
chanical means, used for the uppers of boots and 
shoes, and by bookbindeis 
1894 Daily News 22 June 6/4 From Montreal comes 
a book in buck-skin, tanned like ooze-calf 1895 Times 
2 Jan 13/4 Orders for glacd kid, ooze calf, American rtd 
sides, and the best English tannages. 

Oosse («z), Forms a i wdse; 4-6 wose, 
6 woose, woes, B. 6 oous, 6-7 oes, owes; 
ooes, ouse ; 6-8 oase, oose, owze, 7 ose, 
owze, 7-8 oaz, oaze, oze, owse ; 6- ooze. 
[OE, wdse wk. fern , cognate with ON. veisa wk 
fem., stagnant pool, puddle, Norw. dial, zietsa fern,, 
mud, mud-bank. In ME and i6th c. wose, rimes 
with, glose, disclose, repose, suppose. The regular 
mod. repi. would be ose, oose (daz), as in the 16- 
18th c oas, oase, oaz, oaze, ose, oze, oes, owes, but 
from 1550 there are spellings which imply (uz\ 
and show assimilation of this word to Ooze sb 1, 
either through contiguity of sense, or through the 
tendency of OE wd to pass through (wo, w^) to 
(wu, u), as seen m womb, two, who Besides t]ie 
distinct forms, there are several ambiguous spell- 
ings, so that it has not been attempted to separate 
the (d) and (fi) examples. Forms with initial w 
sto-g C160Q (In popular apprehension this is not 
felt as a different word from Ooze the notions of 
‘moisture* and *oozy soil* coming into close 
proximity) See also the cognate Waise ‘mud*, 
from ON.] 

1 . VV^et mud or slime , esp. that in the bed of a 
nvci 01 estuary. 

a eyas CcfPus Gloss 386 Caenum, wase, a zooo Ags, 
Gloss m Wr -Wulck 203/45 Cenutn t, e luii uo> ago, uel 
lit turn sub agms fetidum,\ wase uel ften C1050 Glosses 
ibid 362/30 Cmnum, wase X393 Lancl P PL Q xiii 229 
Right as weodes wexen in wose and in donge e 1400 Beiyn 
1742 They [ships] been nat 3it I-selehd, ne fixid in J?e wost 
\rime glose] CX440 Promp Parv 532/2 Wose, slype of the 
erthe gluten, hitnmen 1555 PHACRv®«e/rfii,Dj b, I in 
a slimy lake of mud all night lay hid in wose trime disclosel 
ISS7 ^^*d, v. L IV b, Hauons of Sctcil woose \rime a.s I sup- 
pose] 1582 Batman On Barthol xiir. v 192 He walloweth 
and wrappeth himselfe first in fenne and wose. 
fi , rt 1547 Surrey ASneid n. 172 And lurked in a marrise 
all the nyght Among the ooze. 1553 Brende Q, Curtius ix. 
23 Being full of mudde and ooes. 1587 Fleming Contn 
Hohnshed HI 1539/ x Maister Ferdinando Poms would haue 
raised them with ouze and beach shoueledandca^t togither. 
X590 Webbe 7'rav (Arh ) ^2 That she might haue gone vp 
to the mid leg m oes or mire 1593 Nashb Christ’s T, (1613) 
26 The vgly oous of the channell 1599 Hakluyt II, 
n s8 We sounded, and found 28 fadome water, blacke oa^e, 
x6o2 Carew Cornwall 27 The ose or salt water mudde. 
^17 Moryson litn, m m lu, 136 Till it bee fatted with the 
Owes, or sand of the Sea. x6s3 H Cogan tr Ptnid’sTrao, 
Haying buned him in the owze x668 WiuciNs Real 
C/mrii ii, S3 Quicksands, Drift, Oaz. x67^x7o6 

Phillips, Oze, a soft slimy Ground, where a SMp cannot 
conveniently cast Anchor. 1680 Mobden Gecg, Rect., 
Hungary (1685) 89 By the setUng of the Ouse or filth brought 
down by the Danube 1697 Dryden Vtrg, Georg, iv. 623 
Unweildily they wallow first m Ooze, Then in th^e shady 
Repose. 1726 G Roberts Pour Years Voy, 
287 With soft Owse and Sand mix'd. 2763 W. Roberts 
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ITai Hisi 9 The bottom, which is sandy, mixed in 

many places with oase, is excellent for anchorage 1774 T, 
West Autig Furness •p. xix, Manuring their land with sea- 
sand, or rather ouze, 1804 W Taylor m Ann* Rev* II 
306 The strip of oosehetweenthegranite mountains of Egypt. 
X850 R. F Burton Centr Afr in Geog* Soe. XXIX. 
33 The sheet of black and fetid ooze that sends forth a surface- 
scum of brown tint and sickening odour 
Jig c X440 Jacob's Well 174 To castyn oute 3 oure wose 
of synne. 1602 Marston Aniomo's Rev iv iv Wks 1856 
I. is 8 The very ouze, The quicksand that devours all miserly 
1630 Brathwait Rf^* Gentleni (1641) 189 Entangled by the 
reeds and oaze of earthly vanities. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Bks Ser i (1873) 333 Fishing a manusciipt out of the 
ooze of oblivion 

"b A stretch or extent of mud ; a mud-bank ; 
a marsh or fen, a piece of soft boggy ground 
ex^oo Pters o/FuUham 267 in HazL E P P Ih iiTher- 
fore know j non so redy arryvayle, As ys the redd clyfe in the 
warine wose {nine suppose] X568 Grindal Lett y to Abp 
ParkerVlks (1S43) 294 By reason ofthe evil air of themaishes 
and oozes there, . sick both of quartan and teitian agues 
X587 Fleming Contiu Holinshealll 1271/1 Twelve pirates 
were hanged at Whapping, in the ouze beside London 
a 1398 in MS in Royal MS 18 D 111 (Lord Burghley’s 
Atlas) If. 63 [The Sand and Ooze, now Kilnsey Flats, in 
the Humber Mouth, is denominated] ‘a flat and woes'. 
x86a Carlyle Fredk Gt xix. iv (1872) VIII. 154 There ate 
thu^ets, intricacies, runlets, boggy oozes. 

2 Ocean-sounding. White or grey calcareous 
matter, largely composed of remains of Foiamini- 
fera, covering vast tracts of the ocean-door 

x8fo Maury Phys Geog Sea (Low) xiv. § 609 The ooze 
of the deep sea 1872 I^cholsom PdlseonU 9 The neaiest 
approach which we have at the present day to chalk is 
probably to be found in the deposit called ‘ooze*, 1877 
w Thomson Voy* Challenger II 1 2 On the morning of 
the i6th we sounded in 2,575 fathoms with a bottom of 
reddish ooze containing many foraminifera. 

3 Comb* ooze-baxdc, a mud-bank in a tidal river, 
or by the shore 

1893 J Watson Conf* Poacher 40 [We watched the ducks 
and geese] from behind an ooze bank. 

Ooze (wz), sb 3 Obs* or rare. Forms* (5 wase), 
6 ouse, oase, 7 oze, 8 ouze, 8- ooze. [app. 
repr. a ME. *wdse (of which the northern form 
way^e 'alga’ is in Cath Angl^ For the eailier 
history and ongm, see Wasb, Like Ooze sb*% this 
also has been levelled under the same spelling 
and pronunciation as Ooze Sea-weed 

J555 Eden Decades 343 Weedes of the sea cauled reites or 
ouse 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii 1 iv Handle crests 
367 Som make their roofs with feam, or reeds, or rushes, 
And some with hides, with oase, with boughs, and bushes. 
1625 Purchas Pilpntm II 1122 Great quantitie of Oze, that 
growes vpon the Rockes of the Sea. 1706 Phillips, Ouzey 
a sort of miry Sedge 1770-4 A. Hunter Geoig, Ess (1803) 
HI. 559 Near the coast great quantities of sea-weed, or 
ooze are collected 1833 Ht Martineau Brooke Farm 
X 120 With pannier-loads of ^ea ooze to manuie their little 
fields. [This may belong to Ooze * ] 

t b. The moss which forms peat bogs Obs* 
i^S Manley Grohus' Low C Warres 245 Which Fuel 
was no other, than the muddy Oze gi owing in the Manshes 
of Holland, hardned by the Sun, and cut out into Turf 

Ooze {uz)^ z'.l Forms; 4-5 wose, 5 ose, (6 
oybb\ 5-7 wooze, 7-8 ouse, 8 ouze, 7- ooze. 
[ME. wose^n, f. wosey Ooii&sb 1 1, 3. The OE. verb 
was wisan (j—^wdsjan) with umlaut : see Weese ] 

1 . tnir* Of moisture: To pass slowly or in 
small quantities through the pores of a body, to 
make way gradually through small openings or 
interstices , to exude, to percolate 

1398 Trevisa BartJu De P R* iv xi (Tollem MS ), It 
woseh and swetek oute of blood, c 1420 Pallad on Hush 
IX 116 To thyn bond wol sprynee or springes oie [siatere]* 
a X848 Digby Closel O^en (1677) 146 Ty it very close .that 
nothing may ouse out 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat 
Ins 900 Lest the rain-water should soak and wooze into 
their Hives 1697 Dryden Vtrg Georg iii 730 A wat'nsh 
Humour swell'd and ooz’d agen. 1726 Swift Gulliver n 
viii, I saw the water ooze in at several crannies. 1733 Cheyne 
Eng* Malady n L § 5 (1734) 121 The Solids will suffer this 
thin and acrid Serum to ouze through their Substances. X799 
Med yrnl II 355 The spring oozes out of a rock 1822 
Imison Sc* ^ Aril 107 The water oozed thiough the gold, 
and stood like dew upon the surface 1853 Hbrschel 
Pojb* Lect iSc 1 § 18 (1873) 13 When a crack takes place in 
ice, the water oozes up. 

b. With advb. object ; To ooze its way* 

a 1849 Poe Tales Ser. i Gold Bug Wks, 1896 II 77 A 
scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilder- 
ness of reeds and slime 

c. Of a substance To exude moisture. Alsoj^* 

1398 Trevisa J?, XVII clxxufi] (MS Bodl) 

If 333/1 J?e tree bat swetcji and wosek thus hijt Libanus 
* 5*3 Fitzherb, Hush § m The fetelockes . wyl swel in 
wynte: tyme, and oyse of water a 1783 Brooke Conrade 
Poems (1810) 430/2 He the deadly wound Ere long discover’d ; 
for it still ooz'd cnmson. 1820 Xeate HyPenon i 137 This 
passion, made His Druid locks to shake and ooze with 
sweat X864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 150 He then began 
to bloat himself, and ooze All over with the fat affectionate 
smile That makes the widow lean, 

2 . tranrf aud Jig* To pass as through pores or 
minute interstices, and so slowly, gradually, or 
imperceptibly, a. Of air, wind, gas, light 

z8a4 W Irving T* Trav* I 46 The wind oozing through 
the rat-holes of the old mansion.^ 1871 Echo 13 Dec;, The 
[sewer] gas which now oozes out into private houses. 18B7 
T Hardv Woodlanders III u. 39 The breeze was oozing 
through the net-work of boughs as through a strainer, 1893 


McCarthy Red Diamonds III. 198 No gleam of light 
oozed from its hooded windows. 

b. Of internal qualities, private information, etc. 
Often with oiUy away. 

*775 Sheridan Rivals v iii, [My valour is certainly 
going I , , I feel it oozing out (as it were) at the palms of 
my hands ] Ibid , Upon my conscience, your valour has 
oozed away with a vengeance < 1840 Dickens Bam Ritdge 
II, Gabnel felt his firmness oozing rapidly away 1858 
L^ TTON IVJuU will he do (L.), The rufllan felt a cold shudder 
^his courage oozed. X867 A Barry Sir C Barry vi 147 
Rumours began to ooze out. 1890 Spectator 11 Jan-, As 
we understand the fects allowed to ooze out 
3 irans* To emit or give forth (moisture, etc ) 
slowly or gradually. Often with out. Also Jig 
1387 Thfvisa Higden (Rolls) I 63 Salt veynes xnullejj 
and woseth oute humours and moysture 1737 Brackpn 
Farriery Impr (1756) I 314 Ulcers that he deep and ouze 
out their Matter thro’ winding Passages. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med* (ed, 4) IV 466 A dry furfuraceous or scaly skin, 
often oozing a calcareous matenal 1845 Mrs Carlyle 
Lett* I 3332 His doe-skin boots were oozing out water. 
X889 Pali Mall G 16 Oct. 3/2 One can now hardly take 
up a daily paper that does not ooze Federal Home Rule at 
every page. 

Ooze (?7z) ZI.2 rare [f. Ooze sb 2] trans* To 
bury or embed in ooze. 

X7a9 Savage Wanderer iv 137 The trout, that deep, in 
winter, ooz'd remains, Up-sprmgs 
Oozelet (^‘zlet) ttoitce-wd [f. Ooze sb"^ ovv'^ 
+ -LET.] A small channel in which water oozes 
through bog or mud. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk Gf, xix iv (1872) VIII 150 Wild 
ground .with lakelets, bushes, scrubs, and intricate meander- 
ing little runlets and oozelets 

Oozily, Oozmess : see after Oozt. 

Oozing {a ziij), vbl* sb* [f. Ooze p.i -ing i ] 
The action of the verb Ooze, also cona\^ that 
which oozes. Also^f 

1398 Trevisa Barth* De P, R* xiit. 11 (Tollem MS ), Of 
swetynge and wosynge [1582 wosing] of chynes and dennes 
of Jje erbe water sprynge}? i^s IhM xvii cxxi, (W. de W.) 
683 Of the pyne appyll tree cometh droppyng and woosynge 
whyche is made horde wyth coldenesse . and soo tornyth 
m to a precyous stone that hygbte Electrum 1695 tr 
ColbatcKs New Lt* Chtrurg* put out 28 The ouzing out 
of some little Blood 1739 Labelye Short Ace Pters 
Westm* Bridge 50 The oozmg in of the Water thro' the 
Pores and Interstices of the Giavel xSzo J Scott in 
Lond* Mag* Jan,, Like natural oozings from a mind gifted 
with .quick.. feeling 1865 Cksixvx. Fredk Gt xix iv.V. 
466 Brooklets or muddy oozings wandering about. 

Oozing (^zig), Jpl* a* [f. as prec + 

That oozes ; exudmg moisture, or as moisture 
1710 T Fuller Phann Extemp* 334 The Acrimony of 
the owztng Seium. X878 J Kirkwood Serm 371 It was 
only an oozing fountain 

II Oozoa (o»|i7zdn a), sh* Jl* Zool [inod.L.,f Gr. 

egg + fpG, pi, of fyoy animal.] Carus’s term 
for unicellular animals, as resembling the ova of 
higher animals ; a synonym of Peotozoa 
x88z Cleland Evolution l 9 Oken appreciated the corre- 
spondence between the ovum, the beginning of life in the 
complex animal, and the * oozoa ' or simplest forms of animals. 
Hence Oozo an, a member of the Oozoa* 

Oozy (« zi), G. Also 4-5 wosie, 6 woosye, 
7-8 ouzy , in branch II, osie, ozie^ oasy, oazy. 
[In branch I, OE. w 6 sigy f. wis juice, Ooze sb }- ; 
m branch II, late ME. wosie^ f, wose mud. Ooze 
2 ; in III a later formation related to Ooze » l] 
tl, 1 . Full of moisture, juicy. (Only OE ) 
c xooo Sax Leechd* 1 270 Beos wyrt ys wel wosig. 

II. Related to Ooze sb mud. 

2 Of water . Charged with ooze or mud ; muddy. 

Tzkvisk Barth. De P R xm v. (MS BodU) If xag/i 
The Ryuer Gion comej? oute of Pamdise it [is] troublye 
erhy slymy and wosie 1782 W Gilfik Observ* Wye (1789) 
S3 It’s waters now became ouzy, and discoloured, 1791 
CowFFR Iliad II J07S Xanthus dera-dimpled rolls his oozy 
tide. 1870 Morris Earthly Pea i* i 172 A brook .. Oozy 
and foul, half choked with grass 

3 Composed of or resembling ooze, having the 
consistency of wet mud or slime. Of a sea-bottom : 
Consisting of ooze or fine mud 

X563 Golding Ceesar (1565) 113 b, Ryding at anchor m 
a woosye and open shore x6xo Holland Camden* s Brit i 
639 Oasy mud in the botome. X625 Pilgrims II vitr. 

u § 2 1367 Great flats of Osie Quagmires x529 Milton Ode 
Nativity 124 And bid the weltni^ waves their oozy channel 
keep, x688 Sir R. Redding 13 Oct. in Boaids Nat. Hist, 
tree (1726) 189 The bottoms, part sandy, part stony, and 
part ouzey, and of a black day. 17x7 Tabor in PJul Trans 
XXX 803 The Lands in that Tract are still very owzy 
and tender 1730 Wriglesworth Log Bk of the Lyell 
3 June, Anchored in 17 Fath in Oazy Ground X77S 
Romans Florida App 71 Your first soundings will be about 
Bo fathom oozy ^ound x8a8 Si ark Eletn* Nat Hist, 
1 298 These birds .frequent sea-shores, and the muddy and 
oozy margins of large rivers *8S4 Badham Halteui* 43 
An oozy Iwttom does best for flat fish, such as soles, turbots, 
and plaice 1890 H H Johnston in Nature 13 Nov. 45 All 
the oozy water-meadows are planted with rice 
fg* f X440 JacoPs Well 68 Joure body gaderyth euere 
more wose of synne, >er-fore joure body is a foul wosy 
pytt. 1617 Hieron Wks (x6ao) II 225 The best of Gods 
children are now and then to bee dashed [es to bedashed] 
as they trauell thorow this oosie and muddy world. 1879 
J OooviMamage 14 Any oozy legion where the mere sedi- 
ment of discussion settles. 

b. Of a sound Resembling that of something 
falling heavily on ooze. 


OPACITY. 

X844 Dickens Mart CJmz* xiii, It fell with an oozy, 
slushy sound among the grass. 

III. Related to Ooze 

4 . Exuding moisture; damp with exuded or 
deposited moisture 

17x4 Gay Trivia iiu 107 The oozy Oyster X723 Bradley 
Fam Diet , FistnIayZ. hollow ouzy Ulcer in the Posterior?, 
xyas Pope Odyss iv 543 The seer Basks on the breezy 
shore His oozy Umbs 1819 Shelley Julian ^ Maddalo 
319 climbed the oozy stairs Into an old courtyaid 
X858 Hawthorne Fr 4 It Jmls* 1 lost The floor of the 
dungeon oozy with wet 1863 Woolner My beautiful 
Lady 20 Thrushes, which To feast on morsels oozy rich, 
Cracked poor snails’ curling niche 

b Slimy or damp : said of seaweed. 

(Perhaps with some reference to Ooze sB *) 

X742 Young Nt Th ix. 128 Oozy wreath And dismal sea- 
weed crown her 1762-9 Falconer Shipwi iii 661 By 
oozy tangles grappled fast 18x9 Shelley Ode to West 
Wind 111, The oory woods [forests of seaweeds] which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean. 

Hence Oo'zUy adv.j Oo ziness. 

1684 tr Bonei's Merc Conipit xix 706 Water-furrows 
made to dram the ouziness of the Earth 1745 tr Coiumellds 
Hush 11 IX, A salt and bitter oui>iness 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus\xx x5 Hands to the winds above Torches oozily 
swinging. 

Op, ME variant of Up adv , pref , and pi^ejix* 
Op, a colloquial abbreviation ot Optime, q, v 
x8a8 Sporting Mag* XXL 436 Aspirant Senior Ops' and 
embryo Wranglers 1894 Ch Times 26 Jan 84 A pleasure 
which he would not have exchanged for a place among the 
Senior Ops;. 

the form of the L prefix Ob- before p, as 
opplaUy oppose^ oppress, oppugtt* (Only one p is 
pronounced in Eng ) 

Opaac, obs form of Opaque, 

Opacate (dp^ ke't), v rare* [f. ppl stem of L 
opdedre, f. opdc-iis Opaque . see -ate 35 ] ttans. 
To render opaque, to dim 
1660 Bovle New Exp, Phys* Mech xxxvii ^08 A white- 
ness which did.. opacate (as some speak) the inside of the 
Glass, a x6qx — Hist A xx. (1692) 196 The Air is some- 
times more dark, and, as it were, mudd^ being clogg’d and 
qpacatedwithteirestiial Streams. Z890H Frederic 
Girl 20 Eyes . . dimmed and opacated by the effects of 
dissipation 

tOpaxious, a Obs, [ineg. f. L. opde-us ^ 

-lous J = Opacous. 

164a Plea fir King 4 The opacious body of the earth. 
a x67a Sterry Appear God to Man Wks (17x0) 150 Here 
nothing IS opacious, or shady to keep out the Light 17x3 
A. Collier Clavis Vtav ii 33 Is the moon . a luminous 
thing? No; but a dark or opacious body. 

Opacite (^'i pasdit) M%n, [mod (1872) f L. 
opde-us Opaque + -ite 1 ] (See quots ) 

1879 Rutley Stud* Rocks x* 166 Opacite is the term 
applied to perfectly opaque, black, amorphous, microscopic 
gianules, patches, or scales. 1880 Dantds Min* Ayp. u 42 
Opttctie, a name proposed by Vogelsang for the black 
opaque scales or grains, which cannot be identified with 
magnetite, menaccanite, or any other mineral 

Opacity (t^pse siti), [a F. opactU (15-1 6th c. 
in Hatz -Darm.), ad L. opdcticis, f, opdeus Opaque ] 
The quality or fact of being opaque ; opaqueness. 

1 . The state of being m shadow ; darkness, dim- 
ness, obscuiiW ; also, an mstonce of this. 

x6xx CoTGR , Opacttdy opaatie, shadinesse, vmbrage [etc ]. 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud* Ep vi, x, (1686) 263 Otheis 
ascribe these causes to the graduality of Opacity and Light 
X656 S H. Gold* Law 103 Artificial Opticks . . to ampTifle 
thy sight, and dispel Opacity, a 1763 Skbnstons Ess 
(1806) 3 He renders the opacity of the other more discernible 
1B07 Knox & Jebb Corr* 1 358 When the soul emerges from 
the opacities of this mortal life x8xa G Chalmers Dom 
Econ Gt Brit Pref 13 The glimmering of the faintest 
dawn IS more invigorating than the gloom of total opaaty. 
b The condition of not reflecting light, 
i^G Adams fExp Philos II xxi. 402 Opacity 
[in one sense] signifies want of transparency; in the 
latter, that no light comes from the body 1862 Tyndall 
Mountaineer, ix 75 It was most interesting to obseive 
tree after tree Losing its opacity and suddenly robing 
Itself in glory. 

2 . The quality or condition of being impervious 
to light ; opposed to transparency or translucency. 

1634 Peacham Genii Exerc iir. 139 As Cristall, Ice, &c. 
by reason of their perspicuitie .. so aie Quicksilver, Suver, 
Lead, Steele, Iron, Tin, and the like, by reason of their 
opacity, 1638 Wilkins Nem World i, (1684) 102 An Orb 
of thick; Vaporous Air though it have not so great Opacity, 
as to terminate the Sight. 1750 tr Leonarduf Mtrr. Stones 
35 Perspicuity, or opaaty, occasion maiw differences in 
stones 1796 Home m PhtL Treats* LXXaVII. 9 A lady 
who had lost the sight of both [eyes], by opacities in the 
ciystalUne lenses. 18x4 A Aikin Man* Mm. Introd. 31 
When the passage of light is entirely stopped opacity 
comes on 1885 Chamh jml II X40/2 The milk-testcr 
which .owes its efficiency to the relative opacity of pure 
nulk and milk and water 

b. tion^ Acoustic opacity , impexviousness to 
waves of sound. 

X87X Tvndall Fragm Sc (1879) I. x, 33* Here we had 
the acoustic opaaty of the air, 1^8 Sniithsontan Rep* 
510 In the cases of acoustic opacity .if he had simultaneously 
made observations m an opposite direction, he would have 
come to a different conclusion. 

3 . Jig. a Darkness or obscunty of meaning- 
b. Mental or intellectual dullness; denseness or 
obtnseness of intellect; concr. one in whom this is 
embodied* 
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a 1560 RotLAND Crt l^inm ii. 497 full thair warkis 

was of opacitie [ed. 1884/^ oporcitiel o ir , 'Tiiof 

b ifi4oBp Hall Serut. x John l s, VVks. 1837 V. 421 That 
gloomy and base opacity of conceit, wnmewith our wrthly 
minds are commonly wont t^be overclouded a 


(1872) V iCSWfi <9 * * - 

darkened by accidental difficulty and pewrsion 1844 
- Mtsc (X865) IV 897 The Opacitiw have been pleased to 
suppress thL election, 1874 Lisle ^aa Jud, I. 

iv, X I X A light dawned through the thick opacity of his brain 

OpacoUS kas), a. Now rare [f. L. opac-tis 
Opaque + -ous ] « Opaque a. 

fL =* Opaque I* Ois, 

zdsz-s Middleton & Rowley CAa^eht^v iii, What an 
waoous body had that moon that last chang'd on us 1 X657 
THoaNLFY tr Longud Da^hms i$- CHob sa This Carden is 
thick, opacous, and shady X709 TajS^*s Tnumphy x rusting 
To the dark covert of the opacous night 
+ b « Opaque i b. OAs, 

vjtz tr Pamefs ffisi Drttgs L 108 Too much of the 
Powder makes the Metal black and opacous. 

2 . =* Opaque 2. 


xdag N CARPEKTEa Geog Del i i (1633} xi The shadowes 
imitate the opacous bodiea whence they arise x66a Mphrett 
tr JNeri's Art of Glass xlii. The glass becomes transparent, 
and no more Opacous. 1755 B Martim Mag Arts ^ Sc 
36 Occasioned by an Eruption of Smoke, and othm: opacous 
Matter 1814 Gary Dante (Cbandos Classics) 159 Through 
whu^ thou saw'st no better, than the mole Doth through 
Opacous membrane z868 Lowell Under Willows aor The 
sound of human 'voice Or footfall .Both m opacous cloud 
precipitate The consciousness. 

Hence Opaoously adv,y opaquely; Opaxons- 


nes8, opaqueness. 

1636 Stanley Hist, Philos v (1701) flo8/i The first Mind, 
by Its opacousness eclipsing their lustre. z666 Boyle 
Orig Formes^ Qual Wks 1772 III 43 Gravity and levity, 
firmnetS and fiuidity, opacousness .transparency, &c x6jo 
E R. Anunadv GlmtmlTs NePhts Ultra 147 It seemed . 
opacously red as Tent wine. 

fOpacular, a Ohs, rare-^ [f. L. opdc-ns, 
on some mistaken analogy ] Somewhat opaque. 

176Z Sterne Tr Shandy III xx Autb. Pief , I0 free it 
from any little motes, or specks of opacular matter, 

Opall (^•ipa) [See qnot 1750] A lare fish 
of the North Atlantic {Lampi is guitcUu 5 \ of the 
mackerel family, having a compressed oviform 
body with long single dorsal and anal fins, con- 
spicuous for its brilliant colour, which vanes from 
green to bright golden with azure reflexions. Also 
called the ]&ng*fish and Moon~fish. 

X730 Pktl, Trans XLVI 519 The black Prince, and his 
Cousin, from Anamaboe on the Coast of Guinea, and Mr 
Creighton, formerly Governor of Capo Corso Castle, upon 
seeing this Fish immediatelyknewit, and said it was common 
on that Coast .The Natives call it Opali, and the English 
there call it the King*fish 1798 T Hinderwfll Hist 
Scarborough ii 11 229 The Opan or King-fish is of singular 
beauty X860-5 Couch Brit, Fishes II 134, x8m Dundee 
Advert 28 Sept 7 A magnificent specimen of the rate 
British fish the opah has been captur^ m the North Sea . 
the dimensions are, length 3 feet inches, width a feet 
9^ inches, and weight 88 lbs 

Opake, obs. form of Opaque. 

Opal (^“*pal). [ad, L. opald4s (Pliny) ; of. Gr, 
litaXXios; according to Weigand II 31 1, from 
Skr. Ttpala * precious stone, gem \ the opal hairing 
been first brought from India, Cf. F cifale (i6th c. 
opalle in Littrd).] 

1 , An amorphous form of hydrous silica, some*^ 
what resembling quartz, but in certain species 
exhibiting a delicate play of colour, these when 
cut are valuable as gems 

Many varieties have specific names common opal^ of 
miik-whice or bluish colour, with lefleidon of green, yellow, 
and red : black opal, see quot. 1884 ; fre or sun opal, harlc" 
^uWfprecsous, or noble opal see quot 1874 1 semi-opal^ wood- 
opalt opaquer varieties See also Cacholomg, Gevserite, 
Girasol, Hyalite, Hydrophane, Jasp opal, Menilite- 
Among the fancies formerly associated with the opal was, 
that when earned on the person wrapped in a hay-leaf it 
conferred invisibility 

[1398 iREVtSA BaHh, De P, F xvr Ixxii (MS Bodl ) If 
Z79/X Optahus hatte Opalis also and is a stone distmgued 
with coloures of diuers piecious stones herein is he ffrei 
colwre of he Carbuncle, he schynyngepurpur of Amatistus, 
he bnjt grene coloure of the Smaragdus, and as colouie 
Mhyneh heifin wih a manere diuersite. 1367 Maplet 
Gr Forest x6 Oppaius is a stone in colour Tike to vene 
many, and those cleane contrane gems.] X398 Florio, 
Opalo, a diuers coloured precious stone callw an Opale. 
i«oi Holland P/my II 614 In the Opal you shal see the 
burning fire of the Carbuncle or Ruby, the glorious purple 
of the Amethyst, the greene sea of the Emeiaud, and all 
glittering together 1630 B. Jonson New Inn u vi, I had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible nor an opal Wrapped 
in bay-leaf, in my left fist, to charm Their eyes with. 1690 
Locke Und. jv, iii. (i6gs) 3x3 To tbii, perhaps, will 
be said, has not an Opall, or the infusion of Ligfinm 
Nephrittcmn, two Colours at the same time? X787>46 
Thomson Summer 156 Thick thro' the whitening Opal play 
my Beams 184$ Ruskin Mod Paint I ii n i § 14 
Every one knows how capiiciously the colours of a fine 
opal vary from day to day, and how rare the lights are 
which bring them fully out. 1865 G. Meredith R, Fleming 
xvi, A leally fine opal, coquetting with the lights of every 
gem j It shot succinct red flashes, and green, and yellow 
.It was veined with lightning hues, and at times it slept 
in a milky cloud, innocent of fire, quite maidenlike. X874 
H M Westropp Man Free Stones 38 Ihe noble 01 
precious opal.. exhibits a rich play of prismatic colours, 


which flash from minute fissures apparently striated with 
nucroscopic lines. This variety is called the Harlequin opal 
Ibid 39 Fire Opal is a rich hyaemth-red vanety of opal, 
from Mexico It is also called Girasol and Sun opal, 
Encycl. Bnt, XVII 777/2 Ihe so-called ‘black opals 
consist of this matrix [of dark brown ironstone] penetrated 
m all directions by veins and spots of opal, forming a mix- 
ture sometimes known as ‘ root of opal 

b. Jig. in reference to its various and changing 
colours. 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias l ii 306 When we see Aurora 
passing gay. With Opals paint the CieUng of Cathay x6oz 
Shaks Twel N II IV. 77 The Tailor make thy doublet of 
changeable Taffata, for thy minde is a very Opall 
2 . A commercial appellation of semi*translucent 
white glass ; = Opaline sb, 2. 

1889 Advi , Photographic Views, Medallions, Etchings 
and Opals. X89X W. J jDawson Redempi E Sirahan iii, 
49 Her work was to paiiit fiowexs and little landscapes 
on opal 

3 attrih passing into Of or resembling the 
opal or that of the opal, opalescent. 

£Xzfi49DRUM&f ofHawtk /WmWks (i7ii)26Nowan 
opal hew Bepaints heaven's crystal* Ihtd 40 Aurora with 
her opal .-v.« 

flight xi 

Heav'n With Opal ' 

living Saphire. 1736 C Lucas Ess, Waters III. 307 A kind 
of opal color is produced 18x7 Campbell ReuUma 187 
When the opal mom first flushed the sky. c 1865 J Wylde 
m Ctic Sc 1 . 149/1 It should present an opal appearance. 
4 . Comb, as opahcoloured, ’‘globed^ -hued, 4 tket 
litiled sfi}3 , opal-agat© (see quot); opal blue, 
a carefully prepared spiril-blue ; opal glass, {a) 
= Opaline 3 ; {b) glass iridescent like the opal ; 
opal-jasper « Jasp-opal , opal plate, a plate of 
opal glass on which a photograph is taken. 

x8q6 a H Chester Diet Names Mm , *Opal-agatet 
opal, with an agate-hke structure, showing bands of different 
colouis x88o Friswell in Soc, Arts yml 445 The hydro- 


f (1857) 55 The opal-coloied \ 

[see Opalotype]. xSpo Anthony's Photogr, Buti^liL 104 
For a good negative illuminator, a duplex or other *opal- 
globed lamp will not be far to seek. i88sOuioa Maremma 
no An ^opil hued light on land, and sky and sea. 1896 
A H Chester Diet, Names Mm,^ *Opah^perf common 
opal with the color of yellow jasper, ifipB Sylvester Du 
Bart as ii 11,1 Ark ^^3 Still (*opal-like) some changeable 


is seen 

Opaled (fftt'pald), ppl, a, 1 are, [f. Opal + -ed 2.] 
Made iridescent like an opal. 

ns 1849 Poe Al Aaraa/i, iii, A wreath that twined each 
starry form around, And all the opal’d air in colour bound 
Opalesce C^“p8-le s), v, [f Opal + ^esce^ repr, L. 
-escere in albesch'e^ etc. ; see Opalescent ] %ntr. 
To exhibit a play of colours or iridescence like 
that of the opal. 

18x9 J. G Children Chem Anal, 440 Nitrate of mercury 
is a very delicate test of the piesence of hyposulphurous 
acid .when only one hundred-thousandth is present, it 
opalesces on a few minutes standing 

Opalescence (d^p^e'sens). [f.as next + -ence ] 
The quality of being opalescent ; a play of vanoiis 
colours as in the opal ; milky iridescence 
x8os-x7 R. Jameson Char Mvi (ed 3) 256 Some minerals, 
when held in particular directions, reflect from single spots 
in their interior a coloured shining lustre, and this is what 
IS understood by opalescence, 1879 SU George’s Hasp 
Rep IX, 647 A persistent opalescence of the urine 1879 
Rood Chromatics 55 Not only liquids and solids exhibit 
this phenomenon of opalescence 

Opalescent (d^apale*sent), a, [f. Opal + 
-ESCENT.] Exhibiting a play of vanous colours 
like that of the opal ; having a milky iridescence. 

x8x 3 BAKEWELL/Hjfni^ Gcol (1815) Vocab. 488 Opalescent, 
tiansmitting variously coloured light combined wtUi a milky 
cloudiness, as in the siliceous stone called opal 1846 
'RusacaiMad Pami I n i vii § 15 Titian hardly ever paints 
sunshine, but a ceitain opalescent twilight which has as 
much of human emotion as of imitative truth m it x868 
Lossing Hudson 33 The beautiful labradonte, or opalescent 
felspar x88o Sat Rev, 20 Mar 385/1 The opalescent effects 
manifested by specimens of glass after being long buried 
underground. 

Opalesque (ffapale*sk), a, [f Opal + -esque ] 
Opal-like in colour or iiidescence; opalescent. 

X863 Art Jrfd June 108 The opalesque colour, and the 
pearly lightening up of the jewelled dress . are magical in 
effect 1877 Dixon Diana, BcMy Lyle I m 111 190 A fail y 
pool of water lies, fluent and opalesque, under an amber 
slab, Z877 Black Green Past xxxi, [The hills) are on the 
contrary of a pale opalesque blue and white 
Opaline palm, -mn), a and sb. [f. Opal + 
-INB, after adamanltmi amethystine, aystalhne^ 
etc. Cf, F. opalin (1801 in Hatz.-Dann.) ] 

A. adj. Having the colour or iridescence of an 
opal; opalescent. 

1784 Cook's 3rd Voy 111 xiii H 257 Assuming vanous 
tints of blue, from a pale sapphinne, to a deep violet colour; 
which were frequently mixed with a ruby, or opaline red- 
ness^ 1826 Kirby & Sp Eniomol, IV 283 Opaline, a 
blueish white reflecting the pnsmatic colours. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet sAnat, 626 By boiling, they lose their transparency, 
ana acquire an opaque opaline tint 1804 P Pinkerton 
Adrtaiica, Song fir Venice, Now shall Venezia shine In 
waters Ojpaline, 

B. sh 1 ^ A term sometimes applied to a variety 
of yellow chalcedony which presents an opaline 
semi-opacity ^ (Westropp). 


OFAQrUS* 

1861 C W. King Antique Gems i 8 When the stone 
[Calcedonyl has a bright tinge of yellow, it is named the 
Opaline. 1874 Westropp 43. , , , 

2 . A semi-translticent glass, whitened by the 
addition of phosphate of lime, peroxide of tin, or 
other ingredient ; also called milk-glass, 

1875 Knight Dzrf Mech 1561/1 

3 An opaline colour, surface, or expanse. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii 88 When he saw the sexless 
Attis by the seas’ level opaline 1893 Mr& C Praed OuU 
law Lawmaker II v. 33 In some places the pool was 
covered with a strange opaline. 

Opalish rare, [f. Opal + -ish 1 ] 

Somewhat like opal in colour. 

x 9 o 3 PAzI Trans XCV 336 The last portion of edulcoi- 
ating water dropped through the filter of an opalish hue, 

Opalize (owpalsiz), v, [f Ofal + -izs.] 

1 . itilr. To exhibit a play of colours like the 
opal ; to opalesce. 

x8rx Pinkerton I 580 A coni.. in which crimson, 
green, blue, and yellow, perfectly opalise or interchange; 
so that the substance has more splendour than even the 
noble opal. 

2 . tra7ts. To make indescent like an opal. 
Chiefly in O'pallzed ppl a., converted into opal, 
made opaline or opalescent. 

x8xi Pinkerton Petrol I 159 The beautiful opalised kind 
of felspar, called Labiador stone 1838 T Thomson Chem, 
Org Bodies 99 Either not at all or only very slightly 
qpalized by caustic ammonia. 1842 Brande Diet Set etc , 
Opahzedwood, petrified by silica, and acquiring a structure 
resembling common opal 

Opaloid paloid), a [f. Opal + -oid ] Fe- 
semoling an opal in appearance ; having a milky 
translucence. 

x88a Dredge’s Elecir, Ilium L 643 Each lamp being 
enclosed within a giound [glass] or opaloid shade. 

O'palotype. [f. L. opal-us Opal + Type] 
A positive photograph on opal glass. Also atl^^ib, 
1883 Span’s Workshop Appliances zg4 Opalotype pictures. 
Opalotypes by the wet process It is only necessary to use 
opal glass instead of patent plate. 

Opan, obs. form of Upon. 

Opaque (<?p^^ k), a, (sb ) Forms ; 5-9 opafce, 
(7 opace, 7-8 opac), 8 opaao, 7- opaque, [ad. 
L. opde-us shaded, darkened, dark, whence also 
It, Sp., Pg apace, F. opaque (c 1^,00 in Haiz.- 
Darm.) , hence the current Eng. spelling, which is 
rare before the 19th c.] 

+ 1 . Lying in shadow ; not illuminated, darkened, 
obscure. Obs. 

ct^zo Paliad, on Husb ir 262 Thw honge hem vp In 
place opake and drie 1647 H Moar Poems 53 The Nights 
nimble net That doth encompasse every opake hall, That 
swims m liquid air. 1696 Whiston Th, Earth (1722) 37 
The Opake and obscure parts were Mrfectly inconsider- 
able 1775 Chron. in Ann Reg iio/i The light of the sun 
was somewhat opake, by the shadows, as if two or three 
digits were eclipsed 

b. Of a body or surface: Not reflecting or 
emitting light ; not shining or lustrous, dull, dark. 

X794 G Adams Nat, 4- Eo^, Philos. IV xxxvii ii The 
planets are all opake, or dark bodiea x8oo tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem. 1 293 It has an opake colour, interspersed with 
yellowish spots z8s6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol. IV 284 
Opaque, a surface which does not reflect the light at all. 
1^7 Emerson Poems (1857) 154 Thou, in our astronomy 
An opaker star 1877 B lack Green Past, xxxvii, An opaque, 
solid green— not unlike sealing-wax. 

2 , Impermeable to light, not transmitting light, 
not transparent , hence, impenetrable to sight. 

S64X French Distill v (1651) 168 If you would have this 
ma^se not to be tian^rent but opac. 1664 Power Exp 
Philos 11 X03 Ihese Luminous and Opace Bodies (1 mean 
the Starrs and Planets) 1667 Milton P L iii 6zp Whence 
no way round Shadow from body opaque can (all. 1697 
J Petiver in Phil Trans XIX 678 Its Leaves are stiff 
and opake (1 e ) not to be seen through. 1727 A Morctok 
On Apparitions 26 They are habitable bodies, solid, opaac 
as this earth. r8x8 Faraday Exp Res, vii. 19 Exposed to 
the air these crystals became opake 1867 Baker Nile 
Tnbut. XU. 314 The lions having the advantage of thick 
and opaque jungle 1869 Tyndall Notes Lect Light ax It 
IS the frequency of the reflexions at the limiting surfaces of 
air and water that renders foam opaque 
b iransf Not transmitting heat, sound, etc. 
X876 Tait Fee Adv Phys Sc vuL (ed a) 205 Extremely 
opaque to radiant heat. 

3 Jig, a. Hard to understand or make out; not 
clear, lucid, or distinct; obscuie, 

1761 Sterne Tr Shandy HI xx Auth Pref , To darken 
your hypothesis by placing a number of tall, opake words . 
betwixt your own and your readers’ conception* 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus (ed 2) 1 . n. 2A2 An opake expression, 
upon which they are utterly unable to throw a single ray 
of light. X845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I, 04 Whoever 
wishes may consult the opaque but authentic Commons 
Journals. 

b. Impervious to reason, unintelhgent, dense, 
obtuse, dull. 

[X7SS Voung Centaur vi Wks. 1757 IV a6o We have m 
abundance lunar great men. Men in themselves opaque, 
who borrow beams, from their circumstances, or situation.! 

Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph i, A fund of purblind 
obduracy, of opaque flunkeyism grown truculent and tran- 
pendent, x88a Mrs. Oliphant Lit. Hist. Eng HI. 227 
Too opaque to understand her husband's jeers. 

4 . Comb,, as opaque-souled adj. 

X793 Burns Lei to Ainslte 26 Apr., If any opaque-soule^ 
lubber of mankind complain. 
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E sd, a. Something opaque; a medium or 
space through which light cannot pass. Also 
X74a Young TA i « Thro’ this opaque of nature, and 
of soul. This double night, transmit one pitying ray, To 
lighten, and to chear. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxi, 429, 
I watch'd And deem'd the deep opaike would blot her 
beams, 182a W ^'EmKsre Theute ^ Ftfex 10 That arrowed 
through th* opaque their forky me. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Infter xxxvi, The light began to penetrate the dim opaque 
of his understanding, 

b A shade for the eyes. 

X900 Westm, Getz 21 Jan, 1/2 Mr B., who has suffered 
by a lamp explosion, appeared with an opaque stuck over 
hts forehead for the protection of his eyes from the rays of 
electric light, 

Opa'qtiey V [f« Opaque a : cf L. o^dcare to 
Opacatb ] irans. To render opaque, 
xB8o S. Lanier Poems^ Crystal 23 Not one hut winks His 
ray, opaqued with intermittent mist. 1888 Set, Ai/ier LIX 
235/3 The most practical way of opaqueing the back* 
grounds on negatives of furniture. 

Opaquely kli), adv, [f. as prec. + -LX^.] 
In an opaque manner, so as to be opaque, 

1748 Badcock in Pkd Traits XLIV lox 'Tis opaquely 
of a clear White. 1858 Carlyle Fredk,. Gi v i (1872) II 
58 Raised into a kind of cloudy narcotic Olympus, and 
opaquely superior to the ills of hie x86o All Year Round 
No. 42 362 Glass opaquely steamed with youthful breath 

Opaqueness (op^^ knes) [f. as prec. + -BESS ] 
The quality of being opaque ; opacity. 

1647 H. More Soi^ ^ Soul 11. L 11 xxxi, The Earths 
opakeness enemie to Light. 1742 H. 'BKivEetMtcrosc, r xui 
53 The Transparency or Opakeness of an Object 1855 tr. 
Laharte's A ris Mtd, Ages iv. 159 Giving , complete opaque- 
ness to the colours 18^3 Columbus (O } Desp ra Jan , We 
are often the victims of our own opaqueness or prejudice 
x8{|I7 Hughes MediL Fever u. 44 [ItJ gives rise to a general 
and increasing opacmeness 

Opard, obs. f. Upwabd, Opassom, obs. f. 
Opossum Opbigge^ Opbraid^ etc . see Up- 
Ope a and sb. [Reduced from opn^ the 
n being dropped as in pa pples. : cf. awake 
for awSien^ wove^n^ bes^okeipt^ etc ] 

A adj, *= OpEiT a, in various senses (Only 
pred or after the sb ) Now arch, and/^>tf/. 

a 1250 Owl 4* Ntghi, 168 Vor swikedom haved schome and 
hete, ^if bit is ope and under-sete. cx«90 Leg 1 . 

28/66 He leide ope him kis bole. 1426 Lydg Do G ml Pilgr. 
4841 The large wonde vp-on my syde Al hope, I geue hem 
to refut. X54^2 Stbrnhold & H TeDeum^ Ihou heavens 
kingdom didst set ope 1595 Shaks John n I 449 The 
mouth of pass^e shall we f mg wide ope 1678 Bunyan 
Ptlgr, I 186 To keep ope their drowsie slumbnng eyes 
zSao Xeats Ode to Psyche 66 A casement ope at night, To 
let the warm Love in f 1873 Browning Red Cott Nt,<ap 
ait With both eyes wide ope 

B. sb, [Cf. Open j 3 .] 
fl. « Open jA 2, Opening vbL sb, 5. Obs, 
x6ii W, Sclater Key (1629) 293 What an ope I should 
gme to aduersanes 1627 — E:^, 2 Thess (1629) 167 Its 
learefull when God ..intercludes all possibility or ope for 
returne out of errour. 

2 . =s Open sb, i, Opening vM sb, 2, a Arch 
1843 Pbtrie Round Towers Trel 371 Pomted opes, splayed 
reveals, x 8 j 8 M«Vittie CVh Ch, Cathedral 59 The central 
ope of each triplet having a trefoxled head. 

b /cca/ (See quot. 1880) 

1866 3rd Ser IX 320/1 At the street corner, where 

the name of the street is usually painted, you find Charles* 
Ope, Chapel street Ope. x88o Iv. Cornwall Gloss,, Ope, a 
narrow covered passage between two houses; an opening, 
1893 Q. [Couch] Detect, Duchy 227 Her window yonder, 
over the ope. 

Ope (Anp), V. [Reduced from Open v after 
prec ] « Open v, in various senses, (Chiefly, and 
since 17th c exclusively, poet,) 
e X430 Two Cooke^-hhs 18 Take he hennys & skalde hem 
& ope hem 1573 Tusser Jfusb (1878) 210 Which opte his 
doore to rich and poore. 1577 Whetstone Rememhr Life 
Gascoigne xii, The windowes of my muse, then straight I 
ope. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. iv 47 Set but thy foot Against 
our rampyr'd gates, and they shall ope. x6xo — Tent^, i. 
11 37 The howr's now come The very minute byds thee ope 
thme eare X664 Wood Life Jan (O. H. S ) II 4 Going to 
his study doore and oping it i74x-a Gray A^p 4 Si 
Oped his young eye to bear the maze of greatness 1807 
Crabbe Par Reg, i 66a He opes his ample jaws, And lets 
a frog leap down, to gam apjnause. x8^ Whittier Leg, 
Si, Mark 80 Lord, ope their wes that they may see I 
Ope ss Hoop sb B 2, bitUfinch; cf. Olph 
1669 WoRLiDGB Syst Apdc, (z66z) 266 Kill the Opes or 
Bull finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-trees, 

Ope, obs. f, Hope; Up, U^omprep. 

[Opeagha, a misreading or mispnnt for qmgha^ 
Quaqga 

177® Masson in Phtl, Trans, LXVI. 297. 1797 Entych 
Brtt VI 713/1 ; etc ] 

Ope-head: see Openbeab, quot. 1297. 
Opeidoscope (^pai difekoap). [f Gr. bv- 
voice + etfio-s form, image + -scope,] An in- 
strument invented by Prof. A. E. Dolbear (West 
Virginia), consisting of a tube closed at one end 
by a tense membrane, having attached to its centre 
a small mirror, to show the musical vibration 
caused by speaking or singing at the open end. 

^3 A E. Dolbear in Prescott Sp Telephone (1879) 262 
While engaged in making a manometric name capsule I 
invented me opeidoscope. 

t Ope-laaid. local, Obs, [f, Opd a, + Land.] 
lit. Open ground .* see quot. 

VoL. VII. 


1674 Ray S ^E C, Words 74 Ope lands, ground plowed 
im every year, ground that is loose or open, Sujf 1726 Diet. 
Rust (ed 3I, Hook.Land, or Ope land. Land ploughed and 
sowed every Year. 

Opelet (do pilet). [f Ope a, + -let ] A name 
of a sea-anemone, Aitemofiia sulcata, so called 
because the tentacles cannot be retract^ 
i860 Gosse AcitHoUgiaBntanmcax6a The English name 
(Opelet) I have formed for it..anndesto the habitually open 
condition of the disk. Ibid, 165 No very special care is 
required to mamtam the health and vigour of the Opelet in 
captivity 

t O’pely, adu, Ohs [f. Ope a, + -lx 2.] » 
Openly adv. 

0x230 Owl^ Night 853 Hit IS alre wnder mest,l 7 at Im 
darst lije so opehcha esaso Gen 4- Ejc 2583 Do bad ois 
king al opelike Euerilc knape child of 9 at kin, ben a-non 
don tie flod wi6i-m. 1460 Poston Lett I 511 He seyd opely 
to the prior, heryng myche folk in the chirch. 

Open (da p^n), sb, [Partly vbl. sb. f. Open v, ; 
partly ellipt, use of Open a ] 

I. 1 — Opening vbl sb, 2 ; an aperture 

CX470 Henry Wallace vin, 1065 The fyr brak m at all 
opynnys about 1483 Cath, Augl 260/2 Opyn of y* 
hede, calvana, x686 Burnet Lett, Treas Switzerland, 
etc. IV (1750) 233 At the lop there is an Open left of thirty 
Foot in Diameter ^z6 L^om tr Alberti's Archit II 41/1 
The height of the Open of that door is divided into three 
parts z^aA JAoitRO Anat. Bones, Nerves, ztc 66 The 
unossified part of the cranium [m] new-born children, called 
by the vulgar the open of the head, 1885 Mrs C Fraed 
Head Station at Other dusky forms .sprawled on red 
blankets at the open of their gunyahs. 
b- The mouth or estuary of a river. 

X7X0 Land Getz. No 4655/3 The Dunwich gave Cbace 
to a French Privateer in the open of Humber, and took 
her, and brought her into the River 

c. local, (Lincolnsh.) A gap in the sand dnnes 
through which a road passes to the shore 
Mod, We drove through Theddlethorpe Open [or Opening], 
d Mining, (See quot ) 
x8Bx Raymond Mtmng Gloss , Opens, large caverns, 

2 . = Opening 5 

xyxx Shaftcsb Chares (1737) ^93 The poor, shadow 

of an adversary has said as little for his cause as can be 
imagin'd, and given as many opens and advantages as cou'd 
he desir’d. 1757 Mrs. Grjfkth Lett, Henry ^ Fiances 
{lySj) II 230 Perhaps this may leave an open to sarcasm. 

Trollope Clavermgs xxx, Down he went, and not 
finding a good open for a hazard, again waxed himself to 
the cushion. 

II. sb use of Open a, 

1 3 . Open, unconcealed^ or plainly seen condition. 
Phr. in open, {a) in public, openly; (b) clearly, 
plainly j into open, into public view, etc. Obs. 

138a Wyclif JVisd, XIV. 17 These whom, in opene men 
mysten not wishipen. X388 — (Purvey) Luke mu. 17 N ether 
bid thing, which schal not be knowun, and come m to open 
1390 Gower Conf I ^ He sath in open, fy I to Sinne, And 
in secre ther is no vice Of which that he nis a Nornce 
X430-40 Lyog Bochas z vi (1554) g Their piteous fate in 
open to expresse. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VllJ, im 11 405 The 
Lady Anne.. This day was mew'd in open as his Queene. 
1646 Bf. Maxwell Burd, Issach in Pliemx (2708) II 285 
You shall have them anon in open contemuing Sovereign 
Authority 

4 . a. The open, the open space, (c?) The part of 
the country not fenced or enclosed; (p) Clear 
space; ground without buildings, trees, or other 
* cover*, (c) The open water, in sea or nver; (cQ 
The open air. 

X624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. 65 Presently feom each 
side the nver came arrowes whereat we returned to get 
the open we seised on all their canowes, and moored them 
m the midst of the open 1732 Pope Ess Man r 10 Try 
what the open, what the covert yield 1858 Kingsley My 
Hunting Song in Andromeda, otz, 128 One more fence and 
we 're out on the cmen, 2859 Lawrence Sioord 4* Gtmn v 
S3 [The clergyman] had never had the satisfaction of a ‘ shot 
in the open *^at that stout hearted sinner 1875 Wolseley 
in Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk mi. (ed. 2) 248 In tropical 
climates it is pleasant at mght to bivouac in the open. z88o 
Daily Tel 10 Feb , The soldier is taught how to attack in 
the open 1883 Harper's Mag, Aug 445/2 The Vtndex . 
beat in the open the schooner.., both being reefed down. 
x%3 Daily Tel 3 Oct. 5/3 A quantity of ripe raspberries, 
grown in the open. 

b. An open or clear space 

1796 Hist Ned Evans I 193 He was astonished to see so 
extensive an open in the midst of a populous city 
6 . Stock Exchange. The open market. 
x8^ Datfy News 9 May 2/3 In the open, bar gold 
remained tn strong demand for Ameiica at about 77; 
per ounce. 

6 . Comb,, 88 open-grown adj,, grown in the open 
air or ground 

1894 Daily News 7 Apr. 5/4 Open-grown rhubarb costs 
the bundle. 

Open (d‘'ip*n), a, {adv^ Forms; i- open; 
also 3 ((?m.) openn, 4 -in, -ine, -ene, -enne, 
-one, -oun, (hop(p)yne), 4-5 opun, -on, 4-6 
-yn, -yne ; 5 oppyn, -01^ 6 oppm, -me, -en, 
(* 5 V. appin) [A Com, Teut, adj. ; OE. open 
*=^OS, opan (MUu., l>VL.open), OFris epin, OHG 
offan (MHG , Ger offen), ON. optnn, optn, optt 
(Da. aaben, Sw. in comb, oppen*) ; not recorded 
in Gothic, OTeut type *upan0‘, '^upinth, app. 
from the root of Up adv. In all the laugs., the 
word has the form of a strong pa. pple., as if 
meaning ' set up *, * put up but no corresponding 


vb. exists. Cf., however, for the sense, the obs or 
dial, ^put up the door*, 'set up the door’ (Ger. 
macht die ihur auf), ‘ the door is up, put it to *. 
The 0, orig, short, was lengthened in ME at the 
end of the stressed syllable, as m stolen, woven, etc.] 
I. Physical senses. 

1 . Of a door, gate, or the like . Not ' put to ’ the 
place which it fits, not closed or shut, 'up*, set 
up, standing up, so as to allow fiee passage through. 
(Cf do up (Early ME. up ddti), dup, to put 'up^, 
to open ) Also said of the doorway, gateway, or 
other passage. 

c888 ^ /Elfred Oros, in. v. g 4 ponne andydan hie ba 
duru pe on pa bealfe open was 971 Blickl, Horn 239 Hie 
xemeiton jnes carcernes duru opene cizoo Ormzn 25536 
Patt heffness jate uss openn be Att ure bfess ende. c 1380 
'VvcLiF Last Age Ch p. xxmii. Every lettre in the abece 
may be souned wij> opyn moub saue .m lettte one. ^ X400 
Maundcv. (Roxb ) xxxiir. Z50 per es nane entree open in to 
it. 1477 Poston Lett III 212 There arn wyndownes blow 
opsm m the place. 0x548 Hall Chron , Hen VI 158 b, 
And to set open the fludde gates of these devises. 1549 
Compl, Scot VI 60 He sal be fundin dede,andhis eneappm. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg iii, 407 The Sluces of the bky 
were open spread 1726 Swift Gulliver i iv, The windows 
..were left open on purpose 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. 
11, The door burst open 1850 Tennyson Emd^a8 The voice 
of Enid, rang Clear thjo'^e open casement of the Hall, 
Singing. X884 Black Jud, Shaks, xxxiv, The door was 

T an inch or two. 

Of a containing space, a house, box, etc.; 
Having its gate, door, lid, or some part of its en- 
closing boundary drawn aside or removed so that 
there is free access to its interior; not shut up. 

97X Blickl Horn, 239 pin caicern opM we gemetton, 
c loop Ags Gosp, John i 51 ge ge sedS opene heofonas. 
1388 WvcLiF Rom 111. 13 The throte of hem is an opyn 
sepulcre c 1400 Maundbv (Roxb ) xxvl Z2i pai er open 
at pe sydes and laced togyder with lacez of silke. 1593 
Shaks 2 Hen, VI, iv 111 z8 Breake open the Gaoles, and let 
out the Fnsoners. a 1682 Sir T Browne Tracts 45 The 
granaries were made open, the country bemg free from ram 
Z799 Med, Jml, II 42a Hectic fever arises only from the 
matter of an open ulcer i8z6 Jas Smith Panorama Sc 4 
Art II 3z 8 Keep the open end of the tube immersed 1859 
Jefkson BnitasfW v, 56 A pianofoi te lying open, for show, 
not use X882 OuiDA Maremma I 200 The earth had 
yawned open in many places. Z887 Diet Nat Biog, IX. 
335/2 His head was split open with a blow zgoo Eva C. E. 
LtlcKES Gen Nursing xi, If it is desired to keep the blister 
* open Mod, Standing beside the open nave. They found 
the drawer open and its contents strewed about the floor 
b. Hence, Free of entrance or admission to 
all (or to persons specified). 

97X Bltckl Horn 6z Se Stfra helle bi;8 d open deoflum 
1784 CowFER Lei, to July, When Bedlam was open to the 
cruel curiosity of holiday ramblers. x8i6 J Wilson Ctiy 
M Plague III. 1 100 Even the house of God Was open to the 
Plague zSgx Speaker a May 534/x The old universities 
are open to all, without distmction of rank or creed. 

3 . Of a space . Not shut in or confined, not sur- 
rounded by barriers ; to which there is free access 
or passage on all or nearly all sides ; unenclosed, 
unwalled, unconfined. See also OpBN aib. 

c8a5 Kent Gloss in Wr -Wulcker 82/9 Urbs patens, open 
burh c X330 R Bbunnb Chron (18x0) no For comon pe 
folk It wan, wod open & forest (7x400 Maukdev (Roxb) 
X. 38 It es no3t lang sen pe sepulchre was all open, pat men 
my3t kisse it and touche it. Bot . pe sowdan has gert 
raakeawallaboutepegraue avSlPb'S.KULChron,,Hen VIII 
139 b, The people would not assemble in no houses, but in 
open places. x6zx Bible Gen 1 ao Foule that may flie in 
the open firmament of heauen. 1622 Bacon F//,Mor. 
& Hist. Wks (Bohn) 332 The flelds then being open and 
champain x’jo^ Lend Gaz, No 3991/2 The Enemy sent 
a strong Party into an open Village. 2745 F. Thomas Jml, 
Anson's Vcy eo A vast open Ocean xy8g TiwwaSjune 
4/4 The House ts open and any backwards x8x8 Jas. 
Mill Bni India II. v iv 429 He was obliged to abandon 
the open country, and to demnd upon nis forts 1865 
Law Rep 14 Queen's Bench Div. 918 The footpath ran 
over an open moor 

b Hence, of a battle ; Fought in the open (and 
not m a fortress or stronghold), and so with full 
forces. 

a Z548 Hall Chron , Hen. VI no b, To^ avoyde open 
ioynyng,. force to force. Ibid, He determined never to 
fight in open battaill with the Englishmen, nor by a feld to 
adventure 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 206 We our forts and 
lines forsake, To daie our Bntish foes to open fight, 1765 
Smollett En^ (1804) V 263 Generally speaking, their 
parties declined an open engagement 1865 Kingsley 
Herew xix, What men they could afford him, is case of 
open battle. 

4 . Not covered over or covered in ; having no 
roof, lid, or other covering; esp. in open boat, 
open carnage, 

open crown, a crown without the arched over top (con- 
sidered in modern heraldry to symbolize sovereignty) j a 
coronet ; also, a badge or ornament resembhng a coronet. 

971 Bhckl Horn 125 Seo myccle cince sco is ufan open 
& unoferhrefed. xS3S Coverdale Nwn, xxx 15 Euery open 
vessel that hath noNdd nor couerynge is vneleane. 1573^ 
Baret Abt, O zoo Open aboue not couered ouer 1720 
Land Gaz. No. 5898/7 Four Hundred open Boats. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess, Waters I 145 They let the water stand in a 
laige open bason. 1771 [see open-tep in 22 a] 1803 A Dun- 
can Manner’s Chron, IV. 255 Tne poor fellow and his 
dumb companion, in an open boat, were left to the mercy 
of this immense ocean 1854 Ld. Houghton in Ztfe (1891) 

I. XI 497 A drive in an open carriage and four. t8j8 Act 
4X 4 42 Vici c. Z4 § 5 No covered or open swiranung-bath 
when closed may be used for music or dancing. 1882 
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CussANS HerttUay xvii. (ed 3) 338 Th« earliest coins struck 
by Hen^ the Seventh bear an open Crown with fleur-de Ij’s 
on the nm. 

6 . Not covered 50 as to be concealed or pro- 
tected ; bare, exposed. 

Btcvautf 2371 Kord'Wynne fond eaM uht sceaffa opene 
standan 1390 Gower Conf. II. a6o With open bed and fot 
al bare. CX449 Pecock Re^r, r, xx, 124 Noone womnien 
weriden thanne .keuerdieefis, but wenden her open beer, 
ijaS Per/ (\V de W 1531) 254 He thus Iwnge wyde 1 
open, & they goynae ouer hym & bestrydynge nym. 2604 
E G[RiatSTONB] I/Acostds Hut Indies v. viii. 348 When 
any one dyedj they layd him open in a chamber, vntiU I 
that all biskinsfolkes and friends were come 1664 Evelyn ' 
KaL Horti Feb fi/sp) xgj Sow Alatemus Seeds m Cases, or 
open Beds xftadXtRBV&Sp. Eniomol IV 309 Upper Jaws 
Open, when they are not quite concealed by the upper Iip, 
aa4o Jml. R, A^tc. Soc I iil 333 They will probably 
require to be laid open with the Imife. 1876 Frcecb & 
SiVEWRiGHT Telegraphy 158 Telegraph lines are..ist. 
Those in which open, that is overground, wires are employed. 

fb WUh open face' wth uncovered face; 
hence, confidently, frankly ; also, brazenly, Ohs* 
WvcLip 3 Ccr 111 18 We that with open [1382 schewid, 
Vuig. revelata} face seen the glorie of the Lord. 1474 Cax- 
TON C/iesse 31 We may goon with open face and good 
conscience. tr Haled Dissert de Pace m Phemx 

(1708) IL ^ Men . who did with open face, as they 
say, vent blasphemies and Impieties x^x Lloyd Ep. to 
ChnrchiU 11 Critics of old, a manly liberid race, Approv’d 
or censur'd with an open &ce 
6 . Not having die marginal parts drawn, folded, 
or rolled together ; unclosed, expanded, spread out 
<;x47o Henry WalltKe xi. 13^ To lat him haiff his Fsalt3rT 
bulc in sycht He gert a preyst it oppyn befor him bauld. 
X5X3 W. OR WoRDE Bk Keruyt^e in Saiees £k* 37B All 
maner of fowles bauynge open clawes as a capon 1549 
Compi Scat vi Helytropium, hes the leyuis appin as 
lang as the soune is in our hemispere. x6xx Bible i Kings 
VL 33 Caxuings of. palme trees, aad open dowers. 1857 
Mrs Carlyle LeiU It 331 With, the open sheet m W 
hand. x8Ss Trollops Belton Est, 11. 15 Having an open 
letter m his hand. 


7 . Of a line, texture, etc. : Having apertures or 
spaces betweenitapaxts; containinginterstices,gaps, 
holes, or unoccupied spaces ; perforated ; porous. 

Open order {Mit\ a formation in which the individual 
men are three or more yards apart; (iVaoa^), a formation 
in which the individual ships are more than a cable’s length 
apart. Open harmony a harmony in which the 

chords are separated by wide intervals 
^ xdajS Markham Scldieds Acad, la In Files .Open Order 
is $ixe foote betweene person and person m Rankes to 
stand or match at Open-Order, is ever twelue foote, 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 29 A ranck of open teeth x686 W Harris 
tr Lemery's Course Chym i vi (ed 3) 150 You had better 
use Verdegreese because it is more open and disposed for 
solntion by the acids of Vinegar, 1796 Instr ^ Reg, 
Cevoalty (1813) 54 Changes of position m open column, 
are in general movements of previous dispoation 1803 
Adm Stirling in Nccval Ckron, XV 81 The signal for 
sailing in open order xBao Scoresby^w, Arctic Reg I 329 
open xe, or satltng-icef is where the pieces are so separate 
as to adtmt of a ship sailing conveniently among them. 
18% Cassells Teehn Educ. vl 1B2 Unless a very open 
and porous collodion be used. x88o Gray Sintci Bot iv 
fi a (ed 6) X34 The mstivation is said to be Open or Inde. 
terminate when the parts do not come into contact in the 
bud, so as to cover those withm. 

8, Of a passage or space , Not occupied by any- 
thing that prevents passage or view; free from 
obstructions , unobstructed, clear. Of a country 
Free from wood, buildings, etc Of a river, port, 
etc, . Not frozen over, free from ice. 

c X400 Desir Troy 1573 The Stretis were. , of stronge brede, 
For ynmr & ai« opon in myddis a 1548 Hall Chron,^ 
Makyng open ^passage by dent of svrerde. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xiv 2x4 He is made to come 
foorth into an opener place, where he may haue what to see 
and to behold. i68t Load Gass No. 1587/2 The Empress 
and her Court will remain till the River he open, so that she 
may go by Water 1709 Steele Tatter No 7 f 21 The Ice 
being broke, the Sound is again open for the Ships toa< 
Ds Foe yoy round World 1x840) 3x9 The country was all 
^en, with very little wood, and no trees 1809 Kendall 
Tras), III ixxu 129 The road is over very locky land, 
rMently laid open by burning the trees 1876 Freeman 
Coi!^, (fid- 3) IV xvuL 157 The besieged must have 
h^ the Mwr and the sea open to them during the siege, 
X896 Sir R. Hunter \liile) The Preservation of Own 
Sp^es and of Footpaths and Other Rights of Way 
b. (Of the bodily passages : Not obstructed : esp, 
of the bowels : Not constipated. 

folk* 

be most open, Then go they to stooles that be made 
most close xyxo Floyer P/mx Pnlse-Watch 497 Oil, 
Butter, and course Bread, and Hony-dnnks keep the Body 
open x8xa J, Baillib Adoice to Mothers x 1^2 Magnesia 

9 . a. Of the soil. Unbound by frost or heat: 
loose, permeable b Of weather or season , Free 
from fiost, as an open winter, also Haul,, free 
from fog or mist. 

t6xs W Lawson Country Housew, Gard (1626) ig In 
wlme, and moist weather is best 1647 A, 
Ko^Mysiag, Poet xv (1675)376 Sometimes she [the earth] 

M open, as m the Summer and Spring Dryden Vtsv 
the Turf lies open, and unbound, 
Mellow Grouid. 1714 Swift 
Corr Wks 1841 II. 523 Hay will certainly be dear unless 
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k884 B C Murray m Graphic Christm. No ao/2 The 
weather being fine and open and dry 

10 Nmtt, t a Looking unobstructedly upon or 
to ; in full view {phs ) b. Seen with an opening 
between ; cleai, detached Cf. Open v 8 
X478 Botoner Jtin (Nasmith 1778) zio Insula Sancti 
Micnaehs de Loo jacet anglice O]^ upon villse Loo. Ibid, 
Le forland de Raume opyn upon Flymmouth. 1530 Falsgr. 
S73 Our shyppe wente to wrake open upon Donkyrke ( iovi 
deuani Donkyrke), x6fa Narborougk /ml. in Acc Seo 
late Voy i. (1711) 69 When you are at the West-part of this 
Narrow, you will see three Islands come open, which shew 
to be steep up Clifi& 1686 Load, Gaz No. 2x1^4 They 
are to keep the Great Light a little open to the Eastward 
of the Sn^ One, to avoid their coming ashore upon the 
Main 1719 Be Fob Crusoe i x, I found myself open to 
the northern shore x77«-84 Cook Voy {1700) V X863 As 1 
we stood ofiT, the most westerly of the two him . came open 
oiF the bluff pointy in a N. W. direction. iS^BMerc, Marine 
Mag V 337 Until you observe the spire, .its breadth open 
of Bradley’s head. 

11 . In vanous technical uses: a. Music, Of an 
organ-pipe: Not (dosed or shut at the top. Of 
a stnng: Not stopped by a finger. Hence, of 
a note, Produced by such a pipe or string, or by 
the lip of a performer on a wind-mstrmnent with- 
out the aid of a slides key, or piston 

1674 Playford Skdl Miis ii. 93 Tune it till it agree in 
sound with your Treble open. Ihid 104 The open sh^e. 
x8xi Busby Diet Mus s. v. 1852 Seidel Organ 80 We call 
a pipe open, if its upper end or apertureisnot shut up *856 
Mrs C Clarke tr Berliod Instrument, 4 Keeping the 
majority of his strings open 1880 W H. Stone in Grove 
Did Mus II 757 Depressing the open note a tone and a 
semitone. z888 Murray's Mc^, IH No 14 The transition 
from open to closed tones should not be quite abrupt, 
b. Entom (See quot.) 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol IV 341 Open Areolets that 
terminate in the margin of the wing, or that are not 
sunounded on all sides hy nervures. 
o Hot, (See quot.) 

X87S Bennett & Dyer tr Sacks' Bot 93 There are . 
bundles devoid of and bundles containing cambium; the 
former may be termed closed, the latter open. The open 
fibre- vascular bundle .continues to produce new layers of 
permanent tissue on both sides of its cambium. 

d. Of sounds* Uttered with the mouth open, spec. 

Of vowels , Produced with a wider opening oHhe 
oral cavity than those called close \ e.g. open 0 and 
c (- 6, e), close 0 and e {^0, e), 

148s in Rntlemd Papers ((^mden) x6 My lord Cardmall. . 
shall syng with open voice in tymes Vtpreseniemfamulmn 
tuum, 1503 Dunbar Tlmile ^ Rose 59 The birdb did with 
pppin vocis cry, i6u Florid Ifal Diet, 618 The Italians 
haue two very different sounds for the two vowels, E and 
0. which for distinctions sake, they name the one close and 
the other open X709 Pope Ess, Crit, 347 These equal 
syllables alone requir^TJo’ oft’ the ear the open vowels tire 
X867 A J. Ellis F E, Pronunc 1 lit 65 Ben Jonson’s con- 
ception of the French sound [of a] must have been opener 
than the English. 1889 B H Kennedy Lat pftm 3 
The most open sound is a, the closest sharp sound is t, 

e. Of a syllable : Ending in a vowel, as opposed 
to a closed (close, shut) syllable which ends m a 
consonant. 

xBfjxPulhe Sch Lai Gram 6 An inner syllable is called 
open, if It ends with a vowel, close if it ends with a consonant. 
189X Laura Soames Inf rod. Phonetics 74 The short ac- 
wnted vowels never occur in open syllables Mod A Latin 
shortyowri in an open stressed syllable is long in Romanic ; 
e g L oo-n-us. It. buO-no, Sp hue-no, Eng bd-nus An 
ongi^ short ^ y, o^ a stressed open syllable became long 
m ME ; e g OE,, Early ME, bpen, later ME, mod Eng 
b/en, Welsh, unlike modern Teutonic, Romanic, and 
Greek, retains a short stressed vowel iti an open svllable. 
as in (distinct from Eng Bd-ld, ov Bal-^ 
n. Nou-physical senses. 

12. Exposed to the mental view, brought to 
light ; patent, evident, plain, clear, easy to under- 
stand. Now only in to lay open, to lay bare, reveal, 
explain, 'expose*. 

f 888 K^ ^Elpreo Boeth, xaxvi § 3 Da ewasb ic* kenox 
open hit IK CX200 Ormin 731 j?att wass wurrbshipe inoh 
Brihh^tm*lfLf^ fan openn takenn JJatt heore streon wass 
BrihhDn leof ax^a Hampold Psalter xxxvi 31 Ws has 

^^00 *nakfi yt more open by more esy translacion 

*S88 J, Udall Diotrephes (Arb) 8 Laye open your foimer 1 
^ches that I may yndecstand your meaning, x6ii Bible 

cSr? Feb^(? H *706 Hearne , 

K^uect 7 fio (U H S ) I 180 He lays open lome sort of 

* 799 Macrintosh Stud, Lem 

^at Wks 1846 1 379, 1 shall next endeavour to lay ooen ^ 
criminal laws 1836 V ^ 

IS. Exposed to geperal ■view or knowledee; i 
existing, performed or earned on without conceal- ^ 
ment or so that all may see, hear, or take cogniz- ! 
ance; public; falso, declared in public or by \ 

public anthonty. Of persons ; Acting in public i 

or without concealment. ^ ^ i 

^f^os V xui § 2 Antonins him selfum i 
fedndscipe exaooAgs Gosfi, John ^ 
vn, 4 jNe deo nan roan nan bing on dixlum ac seeb b»t hit 

6|»n,y. OSMM. 0,^52 V.J,p In™ « 


13 Cursor Ml 27355 (Cott.) pat he ne mak opine knaulage 
of all bis sak 1386 Rolls 0/ Parlt III 225/1 Wronges 
subtiles, and also open oppressions, ydo to hem c 1400 
Destr Iroy 11565 Hit was ordant of all men by oppon 
assent, erx 435 Found, St, Bartholomew's (E E T. S) 59 
Anooyn the godly myracle was made opyne 1548 Gesib 
Serin in H G DugdaleLj/^ (1840) igo Which sentence he 
caused to he wry ten m his palace and all other open workes 
[public buildings]. 1558 Actx Ehz, c. 2 § 4 Mattens, Euen- 
song, administration of the Sacraments or other open Prayers 
. (Open Prayer in and thioughout this Act, is meant that 
Prayer which is for other to come vnto, or hear ) xyia 
Arbuthnot y. Bull 1 viu, This affair between Hocus and 
Mrs. Bull was now so open, that all the world were scan- 
dahaed at it 1844 Thirlwall GreeceVllI Ixii 144 Cleom- 
brotus he treated with open contempt. 1884 Law Times 
Rep L 255/2 He took his notes in the most open manner 
possible, sitting in one of the front seats 

14 Not confined or limited to a few, generally 
accessible or available , that may be used, shared, 
or competed for without restriction. 

Open champion, one -who has been successful in a com- 
petition or ‘championship ’ thus open. Open, communioni 
see Communion 7 

1460 Capgrave Chron, (1858) 1x3 This man [K. Alfred]., 
mad an open Scole of divers Sciens at Oxenford. 1493 in 
Poulson Hist Beverley (1829) I. 256 So that ho kepe no 
oppyn shopp in retaylmg 1642 Vmdic, Kingp i, Since 
the Times hath given an open Presse to cleere every imagina- 


the Times hath given an open Presse to cleere every imagina- 
tion which Is not stified m this Dampe. o»5o in Wesim, 
(igoi) S Dec* 1/3 Upon the Foot of a I^reeand (^en 
Trade to all His Majesty’s Subjects, x 86 z Hughes Tom 
Brown at Ose/ i 3 There were a large number of open 
fellowships *870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl HI 2x3 The 
mystery was now an open secret 1884 Pall Mall G, 21 Aug. 
qA Claret Open Hunters' Stakes (Two miles) 1884 G 
Allen Phsltsiia I 44 He got an open scholarship at the 
college. 18^ Daily Hews 97 Apr. 4/6 Professional com- 
petition— Victory of the open champion. 

15 Without defence or protection, esp. of a men- 
tal or spiiitual kind; exposed, liable, or subject to, 
c 1450 tr. Delmitatiom i xxv 37 The religiose man bat is 
wijjoute discipline is open to a greuous falle 1509 Hawes 
Past Picas XL. (Percy Soc ) 202 The youth is open to all 
fraylte 1561 T. Hoby tr Castighonc's Courtyer 11 (1577) 
L vb, A daungerous place that lay open uppon gunshot. 1597 
bHAKs. 3 Hen. IV, v ii 8 The seiuice Hath left roe open 
to all iniuries 178* Priestley Corrupt Chr, I. ir 158 
Dangerous constructions to which they are now too much 
open. 1865 Ch Tunes 18 Nov , Whether they really beat 
outs may be open to question 1891 Law Times XC 
250/2 It seems open to doubt 

lo. Not given to concealmg one’s thoughts or 
feelings, free m conversation , unreserved, frank, 
candid. Of persons; also of qualities, attributes, or 
manner showing or marked by candour, 

*5*3 More in Grafton Chron (1568} II. 781 A good knight 
and a gentle,, plain and open to his enemies, and sure and 
secret to his fnend. 1609 B. Jossoh Sil Worn. i. Wks. 
(Htldg.) 210/1 Come, you are a strange open man, to tell 
everything thus, 1667 Milton P L, vi. 6xo To entertain 
gem fair with open Front And Brest 1^7 Dryden Virg, 
Georg, IV, 138 Gne Monarch wears an honest open Face, 
X700 Addison Tatler No. 97 y 6 , 1 will be open and sincere 
with you. x8os Wordsw Waggoner iv. 147 With careless 
mr and open mien. 1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 
283 , 1 wish Tom would be a little opener with me, 

17 . Free in giving or communicating; liberal, 
generous, bounteous. Now chiefly in open hand, 
open-handed, 

1M7SHAKS a Hen IV, w iv 32 Hee hath a Teare for Pitie, 
^d a Hand Op^ (as Day) for melting Cbantie. 1607 — 
Timim V. i 61 Sir Hauing often of your open Bounty 
t^ted 1696 Tate & Brady Ps cxlv 16 With open hand 


uugntiowave t xou know Jiis hand was open. 

18 . t Of a term or penod of time . Not finished 
or closed (ohs,) Of a question, discussion, etc : 
Not finally settled, or determined , undecided, un- 
determined ; that may be decided according to 
circumstances or at will ; hence, uncertain. Open 
PoniOT, Vebdict ; see these words 
1562 Act 5 Ehz c I § 3 Justices shall certify every Pre- 
1 wntment. m the King’s Bench within forty Days., if the 

Term be then open x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV 555 The 
» ^ power of leasmg was still left open 

1848 Arnould Incur (z8^) I, l v 218 An open policy 

IS one in which the value of the subject assured is left to 
be estimated in case of loss 1859 Masson Milton I 630 
The summary decision of what had hitherto been an open 
question in the Church. 1863 Cox Instit, r, x. 255 Certain 
questions bmught before Parliament are treated as * open ' 
questions, that is, questions on whidi Ministers m Farha- 
inent are allowed to take opposite sides without resigning 
189a Law I tmesJLCll, 156/1 Lord Justice Cotton.. left the 
matter open for future consideration. 

19 Of a thing, course of action, etc : Not closed 
or shut against access ; that can be used or reached 
without hindrance ; accessible, available. Const. 
to (a person). 

We ruelars. 1644 Hunton Vtnd Treat Monarchy vl 48 
enough to rebellion*. 
JoRTiN Serni, 

> 77 */ Y 05 in the rloly Scriptures every thing necessary 
»8fc&.CAlLYtEZ.« 
111. 38 Whether the invitation which 1 declined for this 
rl Freeman Norm Conq, 

open to any o^ to reject both stories. 1883 
Manck, Exam, 29 Nov. s/r There are three, or perhaps 
four, courses open to us ’ 

20 . Of a person : Accessible to appeals, offers, 
emotions, or ideas ; ready to receive impressions. 
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OPEN, 


to respond to sympathy, or to entertain ideas or 
arguments ; amenable (pity or reason) 
idja G. Fox yrft/ m Weeks Simif/t Qvakers 4 " S/av, 39 
The people 'being generally tender and open Niss 

Burney Cealtit v v, She seems so open to leproof that 
I should hope m a short time she may also be open to con- 
viction iSza Hazlitt Tithle-i II vju 140 He was open to 
impressions. 1841 Myers in §41 149 A mind open 

to all theones. 186^ M Arnold CnMi (187^ 56 Those 
whose intelligence is quickest, openest, most sensitive 1898 
Wesim Getz 10 Feb 3/1, 1 hope some open-to-conviction 
employer will happen on it Mcd> I will not name a pxice, 
hut I am open to offers. 

Ill Phrases and Comhinations 
21 Phrases W^th open anm (sense 6), with 
arms outspread to receive, hence, with great willing- 
ness or eagerness of reception. Jn open courts in 
the public court of justice, befoie the judge and 
the public Open ear, a listening or attentive ear. 
open eye, an unclosed, hence an observant or 
watchful eye; used esp in phr with open eyes 
to denote clear perception. Opm hand (see ijr) 
With open mouth, with mouth open to speak; 
also, gaping with wonder, etc ; open-mouthed. 
open question (see 18). To keep open doors, house, 
{^household') or table, to provide hospitality or 
entertainment for visitors generally. See also 
Open-tide, time. 

173s TPopb Prol Sat 14a And St John's self With *open 
arms receiv'd one Poet more 1783 Mad. D’Akblay Diary 
19 Nov , To Bolt Court I went, and with open anns was 
I received. 1849 tr Hcumlton's Fairy Tales (ed, Bohn), 
She instantly flew towards him with open arms 1530 
Palscr a-tsA *Opyn courte, court plamere 1396 Shaks. 
Merck V iv. 1. 338 He hath refus’d it in the open 
Couit, He shall haue meerly lustice and his bond x6x4 
Tailor Hoshath lost fm Pearl iv. in HazI Dodsley XL 478 
He’d spend his judgment in the open court As now to me, 
without being once solhcited In his private chamber, axazg 
Auer R, 424 Habbe euer hue^earen opene touward hire 
darae^ a 15^ Hall Chron, Heu VII 12 b, To give open 
eare to his requebt *879 Calderwood Mind ^ Br* 227 
There is something additional in the open eye and open 
craoo Trtn Coll Horn, S3 Ure ^egen hen eure opene 
1713 Bcrkclev Hylas PkU i 


ear. __ _ 

to biholde ure hdende 1713 Bcrkclev Ifylas Phil* 1. 
Wks *871 1. 288 Directing your open eyes towards yonder 
part of the heaven, 1796 Jane A.\ssrmxPnde ^ Prej II. 
y, But she had choben it with her eyes open, 1348 Hall 
Chrou , Hen VIi6g ■With*openmoutbes and fierce corages, 
thei came to Quene Margaret 1503 Shaks yohn iv ti 
195, 1 saw a Smith .With open mouth swallowing a Taylors 
ne wes, 2330-1849 To *keep open house [see House * 17 bj. 

a 2548 Hali. C^oihiffeu. VIII 146 But the Cardinall 
open housholde, to lordeiL ladies, and all other. 27*® Loud* 
Gaz No, 5870/2 Most of the Presidents are to keep open 
Table 2842 Gatlin N Amer Tnd (2844) I. xvu tiS A 
chief, who must be liberal, keep open dooi^ and entertain. 

22 Comb a. With a sb , forming an aftnb. 
phrase, as open-crib, •fire, *hand, -house, -letter, 
-sand, 'top, -zfiezo: see also Open-aib, Open- 
rooB, Opbn-haib, Open-mouth, etc. 

x88i Baymond 
timbering with enbs 

Champneys Rep m Wilhs & ■ « -j 

A large *open fire ventilating grate. 2873 Knight Btce » 
Mecht, *Qpen smd Molding", heavy beams, foundations, and 
bed-plates are sometimes molded in the floor of thefound^, 
without any cope ox top part 1771 Connect, CoL Rec, (1885) 
Xni. 514 iLvery open chair and other *open top riding 
whecl-carriage [shall be rated] three pounds, fVestut 
Gas 10 Nov, 4/2 An *open-view balcony with balustrades 
in the roof. . , .. n .. j 

b, Paiasyntbetic combinations in -ea (imlimitea 
in. number) , such aie, open-armed, -hladed, -chested, 
-countemneed, -ended, fiowered, -fronted, -grained, 
-housed (hence -housedness), -jointed, -kneed, -lined, 
patterned, -roofed, -sided, -sleeved, -spaced, -sphen, 
-windowed (hence open-wtndowedness) 

i86aT. C QjtKriMtBctdenPaths II. 309 The two Sicilies 
only waited *open-armed for their deliverer, exopo W n 
Casmby Ventilation 7 The »open-bladed fan is useful m 
moving large volumes of free air. 28*8 Tytj^r Jiist Scou 


respectably-dressed, *open - * 

Nicholson Operate Mechanic 172 The disadvant^ra attend- 
ing the *opmi ended cylinder. 1874 Lubbock 
iiu 6B An interesting senes commencing with 'open-flowered 

speaes 1796 Pearson in Plvd Trms LXXXVI 448 
fractured , .surface was *open grained, and crystallized, 

Anna Seward Mem, Darwin 6 *Open-housed hospitality 
1874 Theahlc jH'aval Arc/tti 22 When they are *oj)en- 
lomted, the timbers are kept in their correct relative position 
by placing blocks of the required thickness between the two 
tiers composing the ficame 2878 Huxley Phystogr 30 00 
porous and open-jointed are some of the rocks of thw series. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i iv. My breeches ..were only linen, 
and *open-knee’d 28^ A ihenamm ii Jan ^ “ned 

engravings like Albert Durer's 2647 A. Ross Mysiag^ 
Poet, IX. (167s) 2ig Juno’s temple was ^opeiwoofed i 7*4 
Zottd GaxNo, 5248/3 A Person in an »Open Heev d Gown 
2863 S. L. J. We tn South II. u 49 
body. 1859 G. A Sala Tw round Clock (1861) 8 Shops 
wide open, staringly open, .yawning with ajolly ha l na i or 
*open-windowedncss on the bye-strollers 

c. Special combs, f open-bellied ruptured; 
open-cast, -ent, m Mimng, an open working; 
open-faced a», having a frank or ingenuous face ; 
t also, having the face uncovered , hence opnfaced- 
ness] f open-founded A, based on plain or obvious 
facts; open-front (see quot); open-beaxtb, a 


hearth of the reverberatory type see HeaethI 3 ; 
also aitnb . ; open-nunded a,, having an open 
mind, accessible to new arguments or ideas, hence 
open-mindedness \ open-step sb. used aitnb., of 
the sight of a gun, arranged with parallel bars 
after the fashion of a ladder; open-stitoh, Sc» 
open-steek, a style of openwork stitching, also 
atinb. , f open-visaged a = openfaced, 

2598 Florio, Gualloroso, burst, *open bellied* *832 Green- 
well Coal trade Terms Norihunib ($• Durh 37 *Opettcast, 
a cutting in stone, coal, &c , at the top or bottom of an 
excavation already made, and open to that place. z88i 
Raymond Gloss , ^Ojpen cut, a surface-working, Men 

to daylight i6io Guillim Heraldry vl v (1621, 265 This 
fashion of sidelong helmet and *openfaced with gardensure 
over the sight 1897 Daily News 31 Mar 6/3 A t3q)ical, 
tall, broad-shouldered, open-faced, English gentleman. 1649 
H Lawrence Some Constderatmis As much as betweene 
^ojpenfacednesse, and vailing 2372 Golding Calvin on Ps 
xlix. 10 An ^openfounded doctrine, that cannot escape the 
knowledge even of the rudest 1882 Raymond Mining Gloss , 
*Open-front, the aixangement of a blast furnace w itn a fore- 
hearth. 1883 Daily News 17 SepL 5/7 The duel is between 
wrought or puddl^ iron and Bessemer, or its nval ‘ *open- 
hearm’ ste^ 2897 Turns 18 Oct. 12/1 The growing im- 
portance of open hearth and the diminishing relative value 
of Bessemer steel Ibid,, To-day the open hearth system 
has completely asserted its supreraaiy, 2863 Masson Rec 
Brti, Philos 9 An *open-inindcdness that should even solicit 
contrary impressions. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xix, Nane o' 
yerc 'opensteekhems about it 2884 Harper's Mag, Aug 
365/2 The ordinary *open-step sight attached to the barrel 
2494FABYANGinw vn 568 He was *opyn vysaeedlayed 
in the mynster of Pounfrayt, so 3^ all men mygbt knowe 
and see that he was dede. 

B taft' » Openly (in venous senses). 

a 1300 Cursor M 26215 His penance open most beschaon* 
248a Monk of Evesham (Arb ) z6 [He] lerayd and knwe an 
ordir of euery thing synglerly, more opynnermnd fullyor 
than he knewe afore, 1533 More ApoL xoo Some they say 
be playne and open false *6ot Shaks Twel N, m uL 37 
Do not then walke too open. 

Op6]l p’n)» It Forms : i openian, 2 
openien, 3-5 opene(ii, 4- open. (Also 3 hopen, 
3~4 opon, 3-7 opne(n, 4 apon, hopne, upon, 
5-6 opeyne, 6 apen; 30m oppnenn, 3-5, 
9 dial, oppen, 4-6 -yn, 5 -ene.) [OE, opeman^ 
OS opanbn, opondn ^MDu openen, Dtu openeti), 
OHG offandn, (MHG. offenen) --OTeut *opan6- 
jan, f opan- Open a Cf also Ger. ojf7ten.'\ 

I. Transitive senses 

1 . To move ortum (a door, gate, or the like) away 
from Its closed position, so as to admit of passage. 

Cf. the dial, ‘put up* or ‘set up’ (the door), also Ger. 
aufmachen, ai{/fhuu,vu e/maken, lit. to do or make up, 


put up, open ^ 

ciooo Ags, Psalms (Spelm.) cvvii. 19 Opnyab me gatu 
rihtivisnysse. exaos Lay. 19486 DujeSe seal ansen & 
Dppenien [tf 1873 hopeni] urecastel-jmten. a 2225 St, Marker . 
ta Iferaises Seten area sarewe lopenet Jie nu a ijpo C ursor 
M 1881 (Cott ) ban opend noe hii. wyndou,Lete vte arauen 
p*37S ^kd, 19788 (Fairf.l WiJ> bat ho openid hit eye-lid 
Desir Troy 11308 Ne to pas of bis place, ne no port 
opun Chron Vtlod 949 Upon >e dune, my lady. 

A King tr Camsius' Caiech. 168 b, Knok, and n sail 
be apened vnto wu *629 hltuTON Ode N^iyityseZ Heav n 
. Will open wide the Gates of her high Palace Hall 
tr, Beckfords Vathek (1883) 106 The Angel of death had 
opened the portal of some other world. i8sS Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, XX IV. 404 Huy had opwed ite gates tome 
French. 2894 \V E Norris Aftds 1. 177 He opened his 
bps, as if with the intenUon of putting some further quesUon 
b absoL (In sense i or z.*) 

2389 'Wyclif Matt, XXV 12 Lord, lord, opene to vs. 
02386 Chaucer r. r 215 He that openeth to me, . 
I wol entre in to hym by my grace, c 1400 Apol Loll, 10 
He closib, & ban no man opunnib , He opunm>, & pan no 
manclosih C2470 Henry Wallaces xqi^ Opyn.be bad, 
the captayne caxmmand was. iS3 S Covbrdale SoL Song 
V.6 Whan 1 had opened vnto my beloucd, he was deputed, 
and gone his waye. 2793 Arahian N^kisjN 225 
cantam. pronounced the&e words distinctW, Sesame (whicn 
is a sort of com), open 2842 Lytton iW. 4- Mom, ni, x, 
Open, in the King’s name I 

2 To make (a building, box, or enclosed space 
of any kind) open (Open a 2), as by moving or 
turning a door, gate, lid, by removing part of the 
w^ls, or clearing away anything that obstnmts 
passage in or out ; to break open, unclose, undo ; 
to obtain or provide free access to or egress from 
c 2*00 Ormin 7357 Jhirrh batt te kalldewiMhe folic Oppne- 
denn besjre maddmis, ifatthus. 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 
App. II 25 His tumbe was yopened. 23 . Cursor M, 244*3 
((5)tt ) Al opind war bair grau« sen. 238a Wyllif iv 
IQ Thcwhwh openyde a botelof 

d?yiik;. i387Tfevis;A^^52*?»(Ro11s)VIII Balnbiscomynge 
^^uns were i-oponed. C2400 Maundev (RoiA ) V. 24 
He went and opned b® ,^S35 Coverdale Gf » xUi 

35 Whan they opened their sackes, euery man founds his 
gunddl of monly m h« sacte 
373 in DunhaVs Poems (2893) 297 
Smerie, And oppin it, 1598 Shaks. Merjy IV n u 2 
Why, tken the world’s mine Oyster, which I, with sword 
will open 2723-14 Pope Raje iv ia6 He the 
snuff-box open’d, then the c^e x^Zaw Ti^wrjLXXIX, 
173/a As soon al C- and Co.'s office was opened on the 
Sprung of the 29th, Mod Shall we open another bottle? 

b In figuxaUve expressions. 

Tir „a^r^SK iPntt I Odi 



c. With the purpose as the mam notion* To 
give access to , to render accessible to (persons or 
to the public) or far (some purpose); to make 
freely accessible ; to establish for the entrance of 
the public, of customers, etc., as to open a shop, 
store, branch of a bank, registry oj^e, etc. With 
various quahfications implied by the context. 

1560 Daos tr Sleidane's Comm 346 That no man open 
his house unto privy conventiclea 2647 Boyle Ld, io 
Dury 3 May, Wks 1772 I p xxxix, Either to bolt heaven 
against, or open New^te for all those, that believe [error). 
279i-xto3 D'lSBAELi Cur Lit , Libraries 2 This library «• 
Julius C^r once proposed to open for the public. 2855 
hflACACLAY Hist, Lng xm HI 378 The Government 
ventured to open the Courts of Justice which the Estates 
had closed ibid xvul IV 225 That the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons should he open to men to 
whom he would not open a guild of skinners x86^ Mill 
itiMom 5'/«y6 July, Everyone who gets into Rarhament 
, by opening the public houses, goes there to repiesent the 
vices of the constituency 

fig, 2823 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, 1 iii (1832) 40 
Attempts uere made to open the borough 
d To declare (a building, park, etc ) open, and 
introduce to pubhc use by a formal ceremony. 
(Passing into sense 13 ) 

2889 Bury Tunes 20 July 8/6 Prince Albert Victor visited 
Hajrogate and open^ the new Buildings of the Bath 
Hospital 2896 Eastern Mom, News (Hull) 22 Feb. 2/2 
St. T homas's Church Opening of the New Lectern 28^ 
Oxford Directory, The new Town Hall, Courts and Muni- 
apal Buildings, were opened by H R.H. the Prince of 
Wales on 12th May, 2897. 

3 . To spread apart, widen, expand, unfold, unroll, 
extend, (Sometimes with combination of sense a, 
as m to open a letter^ Also ahsol, with elhpsis 
of object, as ‘ to open [pc, a book) at a page, on 
a part etc 

CIOOO Ags Psahns (Spelm) cxliv 17 Openast \.aperts\ 
bu band bine, a 1240 ureuun in Cott Honu 201 Bi- 
tweonen peo like ermes so swiSe wi€e to-spredde and 
1 opene^i ^Z375 Re Leg Samis xxiv, {Alexis) 396 We 
pray bci opyne >i hand, & lat ws se ]>at closyt wry t 13^ 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI 37 Whan >ebook was i-opened, 
24*3 Jas I Hingis Q XXI, The tender flouris opnyt thame 
and sprad 2480 Caxton Chron. Bug ccxxi 213 He opened 
the letter that he had folden afore togeder *1548 Hall 
C/troH , Hen, VIII 13s b, It was not well ment to the 
Emperor, to stop his packet with letters and to open them. 
rSTo Satir, Poesns Reform xv 8 ?e Mariguildis, forbid the 
sune To oppm 30W euerie morrow I 2602 Carew Cornwall 
136 b, A little beyond Foy, the land openeth a large sandie 
Bay, for the sea to ouerflow. i6s7 NorUts Plutarch (1676) 
Add Lives 35 With his hands he [Charlemaine] would open 
and extend four Horse-shoes being joyned together. 2721 
Addison Sped No 115 F 8 This opens the Chest 
T, Day Sandford ^ Merton, Cure of Gout (1851) 243 He 
too bad a library, although he never opened a book. 2839 
I Tayxor^^c. Chr I ill. 411 Nor can we do better than 
open Chrysostom. 288a Daily r44 24 June, Three overs 
later B— opened his shoulders in tremendous style. 

cdsol, 1827 CoLraiDGE Blog, Lti xviii. (1882) *72, 1 will 
take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to open, m 
the Lyrical Ballads 2883 Daily Tel 15 May 2/7 U— then 
openra out, and .drove the captain ..for 3 

b. To expand, enlarge (a hole or apertnie). 
2703 Moxon Meek, Exerc s* To open a Hole, is in 
Smith’s I^guage, to make the Hole wider. 

4 . To make an openftig lu ; to cut or bieak into; 
to make a hole or incision in, f to make a breach 
in (a wall or fortification). To open grouttd, to 
break up the surface of grouAd, as by ploughing, 
diggmg trenches, etc. 

CI27S La$nb, Horn 147 Weren his side mid speres orde 
iopened. c 2»»S Lay* 27556 Opened wes his hrwste Pa blod 
com forS luke a 1300 Cursor M , 17140 Bi-bald and se im 
blodi side, Pat for \>i luue es opend wide. 1306 Exec Sir ^ 
Fraser Kov, m Pol. Songs (Camden) 221 Heaves y-opMCd, 
IS boweles ybrend i486 Bk, St Albans E 


...... , - . - oping 

otfnT my left side, and took From thence a Rib. 1748 
Anson's Voy n, xiv. *86 A battery of five or sly pieces of 
cannon would have opened it [the rampart] m a short tmt 
2794 Hist, iu Aim, Reg 39 Thw did not yield to the first 
summons, but waited until the French Genj^l had^ened 
ground. 1807 Vancouver Agi tc, Devon (1813) 305 The oW 
moorland, had not been opened for time immemorial. 
Allbuit'sSyst Med IV 25* If a localised atecesa be dis- 
covered ia the liver, it should be opened and drained. 

b. To make, produce, or cause (an opening or 
open space of some kind) To open trenches, to 
dig trenches in beaeging; see 

axzioLofsongin Cott, Hm, 211 Parh bine fif wunden 
iope^o^e. isSiWychf lsa,iSx iB, I sbajl opene in 

Op’ned into the Hill a spaaous wound. 1% J Peter 
Sim Vienna. 3 He bad resolved to leave the Place, where 
he^ad not yet open^ the Treoches. 2820 Shelley 


of canying on approwhes towards ajesieged place. 

+ c To penetrate by force, break through. Oos, 
liiLc Berners -ffrtww I. exxx. 158 Certayne ftenche* 
men . perfoiceopyned the archers of the princes batayle, 
and came and fought with the men of armes hande to 
handc. Ihd, clx. iQ5 To the enteut they somwhat to hreke 
and to opyu the archers. ^ 
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6 . To loosen (that which is tight, compact, close 
together, dense, stiff, etc ). (In vanons shades of 
meaning.) f b To dissolve, decompose (ph,) 
*683 Moxok MecA Exerc*iPrintmgrx^ fa By Opening, 
you must now undeistand removing the Qnoins, nil they 
stand loose. W Harris tr Lemery's Course Chyni 
r VL (ed 3) isoVerdegreese is nothing but a Copper opened 
1787-41 Chambers Cycl s v Purgaivoet The ^me part is 
set loose by preparation, and opening the sulphur. 1765 
A, Dickson Treat, Agrte, (ed 2) 3<S6 All kinds of manures 
open the soil 1796 tnstr ^ Reg Caaolty (18x3) 245 Ihe 
' '* ' ranks, at which tune the officers 


leading troop opens its 

move into the front of the troop *833 RegttL liuir* 
Cceoairy i. 38 The ranks will then be opened Ihia* 154 
From the centre open your Files 


6 , To clear of obstmction or hindrance; to make 
(a road) free for passage. Chiefly 
13B7 Trevisa H^den (Rolls) IV. 163 pe way was opened 
forto take wreche of al olde wrehpe 1560 Daus tr 
Sleidan^s Comvt 70 It opened the waye to lebellion, sedi- 
tion, and to dvile warres 1573 Lt/e Frith in Wks (1829) 

£3 Wherewithal he might have opened an easy way unto 
onour and dignity 1867 Milton P% L ix. 8og Thou 
op'nst Wisdoms way, And giv*st access, though secret she 
retire, 183a Mrs Stowe UneZe Touis C xxxiii 297 Not 
without hope that some way of escape might yet be opened 
to him. 1891 T, Hardy Tess (1892) zio Tbeiield had already 
been * opened ' ; that is to say, a lane a few feet wide had 
been hand-cut tbrou|^h the wheat for the first passage of 
the horses and madiine. 

h To make (the passages of the body) dear; 
to clear away (obstructions) m the bodily passages. 

XS74 Newton lieaUJt Mag, 55 Filherdes . are apemive 
and open oppilations and destructions 1653 Culpepper 
Loftd , Disjp , I. 6 [Endive] opens obstructions and provokes 
unne x787-4.t Chambers (^cL s. v Hellebore^ Sternutatory 
powder, to clear and open the head 1755 Johnson, Apen^ 
tfoty that has the quality of opening the excrementitious 
passages of the body i8« AUbutfs Syst Med IV 420 
The bowels diould be well opened at the onset by a brisk 
purgative. 

7. To uncover, lay bare, disclose to sight, expose 
or exhibit to view, display. 

a 1000 BeimnJfyQ$^ Ntfne God sylffi sealde jjAni he 
wolde..hord openian £13x3 Smoreham 54 The croune 
of clerke yopened hys/Tokneth the wyl to nevene 138a 
Wycuf /jo. xxvi 21 The erthe shal opene [1388 schewe] 

- -r. .. ^ 


Jp'nmg their various colours. x67x ^P,R 11 294 Alleys 
brown That open’d in the midst a woody Scene. 1746^ 
Hervev Medtt (1818) 206 The boughs, rounded into a set 
of regular arches, opened a view into the distant fields. 
1879 CatselPe TeeZm Edue IV 95/1 The torch which 
opened new prospects to his eager views. 1899 Newcastle 
Evat, Chron» 14 Mar., The hopper opened her red light 
and sounded a short blast. 

8 . PTatU. To come in sight of, get an open view 
of, by rounding or passing some intervening object. 

vje^ Ansoii^s Voy i vii 75 We opened Straights LeMatre, 
and soon after entered them with fair weather and a brisk 
^le Und 21 11 130 We were surarized to see her open 
the N.W. point of the bay 1768 J Byron Wiws' Paiagmua 
(ed 2) 94 As soon, as we opened the headland to the west- 
ward of us. ,x837 T Hook Jack BragyxTy The breeze, 
which blew right in his face as he ‘ opened ' the sea be- 
tween Weston's shop and the library 1858 Merc Marine 
Mag^ V. 227 Taking care not to open the Obelisk on the 
slope of the Noith Head xa98 R, JKifling Fleet tn Being 
V 46 The tide’s setting us up a little We shall open 
Dunboy House in a minute round the corner. 

+ 9. To lay bare or make manifest to the (mental 
or spintual) view ; to reveal, disclose, declare, make 
known Obs exc. as in b 
epoo tr. Baidds Hist i, vii (1890) 36 Alhanus..C79de and 
openade. . pat he ensten ware c *173 Laifib* Horn 127 Of 
pere heoueuliche blisse )>e us wes iopenad. c xaoo Vtces 
A Virtues 27 Mm fader on heuene hit openedc xn to (bine) 
herte a 13*3 Prose Psalter xlviu[i ] 4 V shal open in be 
sauter myn purpose c 1430 tr De rmtiahone x. xiii. 13 
Temptwiou openib what we be X3a6 Tindale Matt, xi, 
27 Nether knoweth enyman the fether, save the Sonne, and 
^ to whoine the Sonne will open hym 1548 Udall, etc 
■Rf'cwn Par Matt xvi 87 Nor open it to others that he 
wasMessias. Grzsswey Tacitus, Awi. ti xviii (1622) 
59 Semius openeth that by letters to Piso; warning him not 
to go about to tempt the array with corrupters. xSey 
Evelyn Biafy 9 Nov, My sister open’d to me her marraige 
vnxAnitq Sarish Prtf Biog 121 Staking incidents . 
which, if preserved, would open tiieir reM chaiacters 
X804 Europ XLV. 42/2 1 ne plan of the work is fully 

opened m the Prefaca 

b. esp. To disclose or divulge (one’s mind, feel- 
mgs, designs, etc.); re/i to communicate one’s 
intentions or feelings, to unbosom oneself. 
e yoo Besir Troy 553 He onwared hir onestly opynond 

OxforA^’m 

xiS -that we should freindly open our minds each to other. 

®5™klow 36b, There may he open his matter 

hymself £2x348 Hall Chrotiy Men. VI 152 Before bia 
purpose was openly published, and hys frendes opened 
theira selfes. z68a Bunyan Holy War Wks 1768 II 7. 
X have opened my mind unto you xyii Steele Spect, No 
grown familiar with me he opened 
himself like a good Angel, i7«i Hume Hist, Eng 1 xv 
with opening his intentions to the 
Count of HainaulL xftto Macaulay Htsi Eng ix II 406 
I^Kell opened the design to Shrewsbury x86o Ruskin 
them, he can open 
% a word, or syllable, or a glance 
T c. To announce, declare; to make public, pro- 
mulgate Obs r 2 r 

diverse causes, 

openyd and alleggid a 2348 Hall C/trou , Hen, V//I138 b 
When this matter was opened through Englande, howe the 


greate men toke it the poore curssed, the nche repugned 
xs6ain Strype Ann Ref (1709) I. xxxi 310 lhat the sum 
of mony by him given be opened by the parson, vicar or 
curate, to the parish X636 Burtaie Diary (1828) I. S7» 

1 cannot but dissent from the gentlemen that have opened 
It to be blasphemy. 

10 To unfold the sense of ; to expound, explain, 
mterpret. Obs. ox arch. 

exsao Trifu Coll How 217 On besse fewe litele wored 
lotied fele gode wored 3if hie weren wel ioponen a 1223 
Ancr, R, 242 Buerichon of beos wordes wolde habben longe 
hwule uorte been wel lopened, /Z1340 Hampolc Psalter 
Prol , pou sail fynd baim oppynd in b^ir® stedis. 1382 
Wycuf Luke xxiv 32 Wher oure herte was not brennynge 
in vs, while he openyde senptuns to vs? CX449 Pecock 
Repr. Prol. 1 First openyng or doing to wite, thanne 
next hlamyng, and aftirward biseching X5^ Coverdals 

2 EsdrasTKxn. 21, I will open vnto the, the thinge y* thou 
hast requyred. 1371 Diggzs Pantom iiLxii Rivb,your 
quotient openeth how many times the lesser vessell is con- 
teyned in the greater X642 W Ames Marrow ofDiznmty 
title^., A table opening the hard worda 1720 Waterland 
Eigat Sewt. 233 The force of these Expressions 1 have 
elsewhere open'd and explain’d. 

11, To make more intelligent or sympathetic, to 
expand, enlarge, enlighten (the mmd or heart) 

01x3x0 in Wright Lync P. xxv 71 Ihesu, my saule drah 
the to. Mm heorte opene ant wyde un-do. 1382 Wycuf 
Actsxvu 14 A womman Lidda 01 name whos heite the 
Lord openyde. xsa6 Tindale Lukexxw, 4s Then ©penned 
he their wyttes, that they inyght vnderstond the scriptures 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn 1 vu § 16 Not only opening our 
understanding but chiefly opening our belief. 17x3 Blrke- 
i.\yi Guardian No. 39 T 8 His Understanding wants to be 
opened and enlarged. x886 Ruskin Prseierita I, ix, 303 
My eyes had been opened, and my heart with them, 

12. To render accessible or available for settle- 
ment, use, intercourse, etc.; as to open land, to 
open a coimtryio trade Usually Open up\ see 24 , 

*617 Asp. Abbot Descr World (1634) 292 The English 
did adventure farre to open the North parts of America. x8x6 
Brackenridge y# nl Voy, Missouri (ed. 2) 28 We stopped 
. at the cabin of an old Frenchman, who ib beginning to 
open a plantation, according to the phraseology of the 
western country 1863 Alford in Gd Wm ds Mar. igg We 
are to understand that a communication is to he opened 
between two places. 

13 To begin, start, commence ; to set in action, 
initiate, set on foot (any proceedings, operations, or 
business) To open an accotmt, open the ball or 
the campatpty open Jire^ open parliamenty etc ; see 
the sbs (Allied to 2 d ) 

1693 [see Campaign $b 2], 1700 Steele Toiler No 17 P s 
The Allies hasten their Preparations for opening the Cam- 
paign. 17M Addison Sped No 267 pe He.. opens hts 
Poem with the Discord of hxs Princes 1731 Genii Mag 
Dec 338/2 The Duke gave a Ball, which his Highness 
open’d with the Piincess Mary 1733 Bebtin Chess v, 
Never play your Queen, till your game is tolerably wdl 
opened lyda-^x H Waltoll Vedue^ Anecd Paint (1786) 
IV. 162 The pictures were exhibited to the public, and the 
subscription opened, Hist Ettr in Ann, Reg, 

On the 12th of March the Spaniards opened their battery. 
1787 Jeffcbson Writ (1839) II 316 They are about to 
OTen a loan of one hundred millions 1827 Roberts Voy 
Centr Atner, 54 To open a trade with the Indians in 
the interior 1833 Act 3 d- 4 Will, /K, c 46 § 61 An 
account to be opened in the name of the Commissioners. 
1833 Ht Martineau Manclu Strike ix, 02 Opening the 
we^ly meetings. X839 Thirlwall Greece Vl isPtoeodorus 
. had opened a correspondence with him 1840 Penny CycL 
XVII 274/* It IS the practice for the lord chancellor, 
with other peers appointed by commission to open the 
parliament by stating ‘ that her Majesty will [etc.] *. x8^ 
Macaulay Hist Eng 11 I. 205 A negotiation was opened. 
1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Amts xxxiv, We opened 
fire at them directly Mod. The Queen will open Parlia- 
ment in person 

14, Legal, To state (a case) to the court, pre- 
liminary to adducing evidence ; esp to speak first 
in a case, a privilege belongmg to the affirmative 
side. To open pleadings^ m a trial before jury, to 
state briefly the substance of the pleadings. Also, 
To state or bring forward (an argument, assertion, 
etc.) m opening a case. 

x6zt Elsing Lord! Debates App (1870) 134 The breefes 
^ the whole abuses read m open Court, w[ht]ch Sir Randolph 
wew in diveis poyntes opened to their Lordships Mr 
Attuiney Generali opened divers pojmtes to their Lord- 
ships touchi^ these abuses. xS^x Star C/tantb Cases 
(Camden) 6 The Complainants Counsell having made their 
chai ge, and opened all their proofes, the defendants Counsell 
ha^n| also mi^e their defence c X64S Howfll Lett, (1655) 
IV, viii 24 She may make Her self your Client, and so 
^ploy you to open her Case, and recover her Portion 1882 
Dryden Medal ^ to Whigs F 4 You retained him only 
for the opening of your cause, your main lawyer is yet 
behind xBgi Daily News 8 Dec 7/5 Sir H. D. was open- 
“IlS the case for the respondents when the Court rose 
16. To undo, recall, or set aside (a judgement, 
settlement, sale, etc.), so as to leave the matter 
open to further action, discussion, or negotiation 
1792 in Vesey, y Reports I (iBoi) 4S3ThB Court gives its 
assistance to open biddings, for the benefit of the suitor and 
me wtate, not of the purchaser x8o6 Ld Erskinb zbtd. 
XIIL 204 The true Equity and Justice of the Case seem to 


. unless . on the ground of fraud or improper conduct. 
1877 Sir G Jessel in Law Rep, 7 Ch. Div 173 The mort- 
gagor is entitled to open the foreclosure on the usual terms 
II. intr. (Sometimes for rejl.^ sometimes elhpt. 
or absol. use of the trans.) 

10. To become oppn, uiishut, or unclosed; («) 
of a door or other means of entrance ; {p) of the 
passage or doorway ; (0 of the space or enclosure 
to which this gives access. Hence, {d) generally, 
to come apart or asunder, so as to admit of 
passage, disclose a gap or vacant space, display 
the interior or contents* (e) Of an abscess, To 
burst and discharge. 

c xoooJ£.i,VRiQHom 11.258 Byr^nu openodonmiddeadum 


banum c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex 3772 EiSe opnede vnder [h]ere 
fet C137S Cursor M 3783 (Fairf ) Him po^t Jie gate opened 
of heyuen 1393 Langl P. PI C xxi. 368 For eny wye 
ojier warde wyde openede jje gates 1526 Pilgr Per/ 
(w de W T531) 289 b, The herte hoppeth and lepeth in the 
body and now openeth & now closeth 1573-80 Baret 
Ak.Oxxa The skie openeth, or goeth asunder 1592 Shaks. 
Rom ^ yul, V iii. 47 Thus 1 enfoice thy rotten lawes to 
open. 1847 A Ross Mystag Poet x (1675) 236 The Man- 
gold opens or shuts with the Sun. X724 De Foe Mem , 
Cavalier (1^40) 14 My wound opened again with riding 1774 
Goldsm Hat. Hist. (1776) VI, 170 Tne bony covers open 
and give it a free passage 1828 Scott P M Perth iv, They 
weie scarce gone ere the door of the glover’s house opened 
1870 E Peacock Rolf Skirl. Ill 157 Law oflices opened at 
eight o’clock m those days. 

b Of the weather , To become clear of frost, 
1678 Lady Chaworth in xdh Rep, Hist, MSS Comm. 
App. V 45 Assoone as the weather opens to allow travelling, 
c. Of things non-physical, the way to them, etc. 
X845 Stephen Comm, Laws Eng (1874) I 390 The heir to 
an estate when the succession to it opens or becomes 
vacant upon the death of the proprietor 
17. a. Of a door, etc. ; To serve as a j^assage to 
or into ; to give access to. b. Of a room 01 space. 
To have an opening or passage tOj intOy out of etc. 
Also c. To have its opening, or outlet towards, to 
lie open to. 

a. X760-72 H. Brooke Fool q/Qual (1809) IV 124 A door 
that opened into a garden, and another door that opened 
to the street 1832 Aei a tjrs Will, IV, c 64 Sched O 45 
The gate opens into an occupation road leading to Fenrallt 
1885 Law Times LXXX 5/x The rooms have an outer door 
opening on to a common staircase, 
b xbx^'BcDWEt.i.Arab Trua^ Mj.Bahdlm&ndth, is the 
mouth of the Arabian gulfe [i e Red Sea], by which it 
openeth and falleth into the Red sea [1 e Indian Ocean]. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 171 The back Road opened 
into the said great Road xZssxLustgnan III 155 A library, 
opening through a greenhouse on to a lawn 1817 J Evans 
Eacitrs Windsor 268 The house, an old one, opens upon 
seven acres of ground. 


— -- -w Ajy luia, luese write 

imaei Stood that the agreed valuation was to be set aside ; 
the standard and basis of the underwriter’s liability 1867 
Act 30 A 3x Vtci, c. 48 § 7 It IS the long settled practice of 
courts of equity in sales by auction of land under their 
^tnonty to open biddings even more than once. Ibid , 
That the practice of opening the biddings be discontinued 


Anc. Brif Ch xii. 140 A valley opening to the sea shoie, 
18, To expand, extend, spread apart Of a col- 
lective body or its units . To move apart so as to 
present openings or wider interstices. Also open 
out . see 23 . 

1398 TESEmK Barth De P, R v. xliv (MS Bodl )lf, 24/1 
For drawyng and by fonging of wiude >e bladder openyth 
and spredih. 1667 Milton P. L vi, 481 They shoot forth 
^opning to the ambient light 1675 tr. Machtavelli's 
Pnnee (1883) 242 His horse,, opening to the right and left, , . 
made room for the foot 1858 Kane Arct Expl II xxix. 
297 The little flag opened once more to the lureeze 

fiS* To expand m intellect or sympathy. 

1709 Felton Classics (1718) 38 To repeat his Grammar 
over, two or three Years before his Understanding opens 
enough to let him into the Reason, .of the Rules. 1713 
Steele EngUshm No. 55 354 All Hearts begin to open 
19 To become disclosed or revealed, to begin to 
appear; to expand to tlie view, to become more 
and moie visible, esp. on nearer approach or 
change of position. 

J Philips Cider ii 86 Joy and Pleasme open to 
the View. 1782 Cowper Ted)le.i, 265 The varied fields of 
science, ever new, Opening and wider opening on her view 
1822 Shelley Summer 6 The stainless sky Opens beyond 
mem like eternity. 1842 Lytton Zanont v. 29 Mouinful 
Campagna, thou openest on us in majestic sadness 1844 
Mrs Browning Ztfv Brown Rosary ni. 11, Down through 
tfte wood . . Till the chapel-cross opens to sight. 1875 Jowli t 
Plato (ed 2) I, 420 Plato had the wonders of psychology 
just opening to him. 

b. Naut To yipear distinct or seijarate. 

*745 P Thomas Jml Anson's Voy 56 The Town of 
:^yta began to open in a direct line with it [the Point 
that forms the Bay]. 1854 Moseley Asiron. u (1874) 2 The 
lights.. Will appear to separate, or in the nautical phrase, 
they will open. X85B Merc. Marine Mag. V 226 The 
has opened its own breadth north of the. . 
Obelisk below it, 

20. To disclose or declare one’s knowledge, 
thoughts, or feelings in speech, to speak out; to 
speak explicitly, explain. 

Acts ^ M on, (1642) 300 His enemies. • 
would soone be quashed and not once dare to open, if hee 
Eng tn Parts ir. 1799 I 
^ It will be ixnpo^ible for me to divine hut come, open a 
little X775 T. Hutchinson D/oo’ 9 Nov. I 555 He opened 

very largely on the state of affairs. 2809 hlALKlN Gil Bias 
XI! xm T 7 He did not open on the subject of Seraphua, 
nor did we attempt to drav^ him out 1830 CoBwm* Rvr. 
Rides (1885) II, 304 When I opened, I found that this man 
was willing to open too ^ zAu J.T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 
I 231 If he opens upon it I'll give him a sound thrashing. 
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OPEN* PIBIiD, 


21. Of hounds ; To give tongue, to begin to cry 
when in pursuit on a scent ; hence, contemptuously, 
of men. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ CtrcitmsPecit cants good 
hounds that open not but where they finde, 1573^ Bahet 
Ah O 114 To vent, or open as an hound or spaniel doth, 
when he hath the sent of anie thing *398 Shaks Merry W. 
IV 11 209 If I cry out thus vpon no traile, neuer trust me 
when I open againe. 1637 Thornlev tr, Longits* Baphms 
^ Chtoe 68 Ihe deep-mouth'd dogs open'd loud. 1733 
Somerville Chase 1 no To cheat the Pack Op’nmg m 
Consorts of harmonious Joy iB^Penrty Cycl V 7/2 Wen 
in pursuit the hound opens with a voice deep and sonorous. 

22. To begin , to start or commence operations. 
In theatrical parlance, To make a debut, to begin 
a season or tour Often elliptical, for open fire 

17x6 Addison Free-holder No. 22 ? 2 Our Conversation 
opened, as usual, upon the Weather. 1761 Foote Liar i. 
Wks 1799 I 282 Where do we open?. Let us see— one 
o’clock— .. the Mall will be crouded. 1803 Mrq Wellesley 
Desp (1877) 366 Ihe batteries of the British army opened 
against the fort, x8a7-39 De Qoincdy Murder \Vks 1862 
1 V« 52 In spite of all I could do or say, the orchestra 
opened. 1828 Lights d- Shades 1 245 W Settle opened m 
‘Liberty Hair 1876 Trevelyan II xv 469 When 
the year 1859 opened. x88o Bai{y News t Mar 3/3 , 1 open 
m this piece, pioviding myself the company, and super* 
intending the rehearsals X883 Manck ^ard. 3 Nov 6/6 
Lard opened active at higher prices. 1884 Ihtd 22 May 5/2 
The summer session of the French Chambers opened on 
Tuesday. 1894 Wolselev Marlborough II. 175 A battery 
of eight guns opened on the fleet. Mod, Our school opens 
next Monday. 

HI. With adverbs, 

23. Open out. irans. a. To render visible or 
accessible by the removal of that which envelopes 
or conceals , to unfold, unpack, b To develop 
c. To disclose, reveal, display or offer to mental 
view, intr, d To expand, extend, move apart : 
e* sense 18 . e. To give vent to one’s feelings or 
thoughts; to speak out, speak freely; « sense 20 . 

a. x86i Clough Poerns^ etc (1869) 1 . 248 In one spot some 
lesser ruins have been opened out z88a De Windt Eauaior 
99 Coal IS found here, and Government has opened out a 
small mine for the use of its vessels 1883 J W Sherer At 
Home 4r tn India 112 We had got our tin traveling cases 
inside, and were openu^ out some necessary things 
b x8a6 Southey in Cory 10 C. (1881) 93 Whether 

the studied deference which is now assumed toward me, 
will open out anything like a frank and easy intercourse 
time must show 1878 Gladstone Glean (1879) I. 206 
The work of searching the soil and the bowels of the 
territory, and opening out her enterpnse thioughout its 
vast expanse 

C z8x4 Coleridge Lett , to D, Siuart (1805) 631 Having 
for the very first time opened out my whole feelmgs and 
thoughts concernmg my fates and fortunes, a 1834 — 
in Lit, Rem, (1836) II 96 The perfect probability of the 
moment chosen by Prospero .to ^en out the truth to his 
daughter 1865 Ch Times 28 Oct, The newly-formed 
diocese opened out a magnificent opportunity for a Bishop 
whose training fitted him for his work 
d. 1833 Reptl Instr Cavalry i 154 The left wing open 
out, X859F.A Arid Man Ci862)3oABattaUou 

in Close column should first open out to quarter-distance. 
1871 L Stephen Playgr Eur, iv. iii. 2451 1 was glad when 
the trees began to open out and we came upon the , 
meadow. 

e X83S Costello Sior Screen 89 She now opened out a 
little, and told me [etc.) i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf 
V. (1889) 42 Tom [was] very much astonished at himself for 
having opened out so freely 

24. Open up, [Up is added to Open in many 
of Its senses, often merely with the effect of 
strengthening or giving emphasis, but esp in the 
following.) a. trans. To open to view, access, use, 
passage, or traffic (usually implying the removal of 
obstructions to sight or access); to lay open (a 
question previously untouched) ; to bring to light, 
disclose, raise and leave open or unsettl^ 

1582-8 Hist Jos, VI (1804) iBo To oppm up the meanes 
for the mair facill atteenmg to a gude peace 1793 Monthly 
Rev, XL 159 The place which is first opened up. 1827 
Carlyle Germ Rom IV, 149 By Miracles and Similitudes, 
a new world is opened up. cxSap Coleridge 111 Sterling's 
Ess Tales (1848) I Li/e 23 , 1 detected two errors j one 
of them the phrase open up a stdtjectf which, I suppose, is 
an mnovation of the sectarian pulpits 1844 Mill Ess, 
Pol Econ 97 The views of political economy which his 
[Ricardo’s] genius was the first to open up X851 Dixon W 
Penn 1 (1872) 3 Opening up a new and tempting branch of 
trade 1853 Gladstone Glean, (1879) IV igi This mquiry, 
however, opens up and detects the master fallacy 1884 
Times (weekly ed ) 19 Sept 6/2 Each turn of the road 
opened up new effects in the enchanting landscape 1884 
Pall Mall G, 29 Aug, ti/z He would begin by opening 
say, twenty-five acres his first year, clearing, draining, and 
planting. 1895 Manch Guard 14 Oct, 5/6 The Idcer 
Valley Tine., wul open up this countiy for the first tune, 
b. %ntr. To become open to passage, mew, 
enterprise, etc (by the removal of obstructions). 

1837 Livingstone Trav xx. 407 Avenues of wealth opening 
up so readily. Mod, Hoping a way will open up 

IV. Phrases. To open a (or the) door to • see 
Doob 3, t To open one*s ears, to give ear, listen 
wolhngly or attentively To open onds eyes, to take 
notice, regaid, look; to stare with astonishment 
To open apersords eyes, to cause him to see, to make 
him aware of facts, I'o open ends muth, 1 e in 
Older to swallow or eat, or (also onds hps) to 
speak ; not to open onds hps, to be absolutely silent. 


c X 300 Trbi, Coll Horn, 35 Hie openeden his earen to luste 
pe defies lore, a 1300 Cursor M X994X Petre opend \fan his 
muth .he said [etc.]. 01x340 Hampole Psalter xxl 12 pai 
oppynd on me Jiaire mouth c X375 Sc, Leg Satfttsi {Petrus) 
ws In >at howre god hqpnyt ewyn X393 Langl. P PI 
C. XII 61 (Rawhnson MS ) For god is def now a dayes and 
deyneth [see Dain ».] his heres to opne, 1545 BRl^KLOw 
Lament 20 He must open his mouthe agaynst Andebnste, 
171X Budgell Sped No 77 p 6 He .thinks a great deal, 
hut never opens his Mouth. 171a Steele ibui. No 427 ^ i 
Too ill-natur’d to open their Lips m Conversation. 1^9 
Macaulay Hist Eng ii I. 247 In the House of Lords 
he never opened his hps 1874 Q Rev CXXXVI 131 
Already the eyes of her prelates are being opened to the 
hollowness of the plea xBjg Escott England I, 360 The 
door IS opened to a host of frauds. 

Hence Opened a,, made open. 

^14.. Voc in Wr -Wulcker 564/35 Apertus, openyd 01x568 
in Eamtatyne MS (1879) 673/17 Hir hair wes lyk the 
oppynwt silk 1765 Universal Mag XXXVII. 236/1 A . 
quantity of this poison is dropped into an opened v^ 1837 
shAVsnAi: DogEiendxs^ Beer was foaming from the mouths 
of the opened bottles 1859 F A Griffiths Ariil Man 
(i86a) 40 The escort will be drawn up. with opened ranks 
18^ Pall Mall G. 1 Jan. 4/3 In the present opened-up con- 
dition of Central Africa. 

Openable (^«i*penab*l), a £f prec. ^ -able] 
Capable of being opened 
X823 New Monthly Mag, VII 4x7 It is worse than useless 
to leave hox-doors openaole from, behind. x88z J. G Fitch 
Led, Teach 68 All pigeon-holes and covered spaces, should 
he open or easily openable 

Open air, oiben-air. 

1. Openavf, The unconfiaed atmosphere; hence, 
the uDconfined space outside bmldings, usually 
more or less exposed to the weather cf. Aie sh 3 b. 

1526 Ptlgr. Per/ (W. de W, 1531) 2 b, Her naturall 
incl3macyoa is to he abrode in the open ayre x65^x7^ 
[see Air sb 3 b] 1659 Lovelace Poems (1864) 177 Now he 
takes the open air, Drawes up his wings with tactick care. 
1717 Berkeley ^ml Tour Italy 34 Jan jWks 1B71 IV, 534 
A Jesuit preaching in the open air 1851 BdEs Florist 148 
A leaf of the Victoria regia, said to be grown ui the open air 
at Chelsea 

2 attnh, (usually open-air) Existing, earned 
on, performed in, or characteristic of the open air. 
x86o G H. K. Vac Tour, 143 , 1 never heard a complete 
silence in the open-air world yet. ,1864 Chambers^ Bk of 
Days 10 Mar 355 Open air Preaching is sometimes heard 
from a great distance 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Unto 
1. § 48 67 They have an open air look about them 1896 
Allbutts Syst, Med, I, 297 The hygienic and dietetic 
arrangements and especially the open-air treatment. 

Hence O pen-ad rlBh. a, marked by open-air 
characteristics, so 0 pen-ad xishness ; O pen- 
ad vism; O pen-ad mess, open-air quality, cool- 
ness and freshness 

i88x Daily Nerjjs 30 Aug 5/2 'Wholesoine and almost 
moral in their healthy downnght tone and the breezy open- 
ainshness of them, xSpx Ibid, 14 Oct 5/1 A fastidious age 
, trying for all sorts of refinements of the art—for impres- 
sion, for ‘open airism for values, for good workmanship 
as such x^^ Rffo July 301 The coolness and freshness, 
the open-aimess of En^ish life mid art. 

O'pen-a'rse. Now dtal, £Ia reference to the 
large open dide between the persistent calyx-lobes ] 
An old name*of the Medlai, fruit and tree. 

cxooo iELFRic Gloss in Wr -Wulcker 137/36 Mespila, 
opensdrs c 1386 Chaucer Reeve'' s Prot, x?, i fare as dooth 
an Openers, ihat like fruyt is euer leng the wers. Til it be 
roten m Mullok or in stree CX425 Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 
646/29 Hec sorbus, opynharstre 1544 Phaer Bk Claldr 
(1553) U ij b, Take the kernels or stones that are founde in 
the mute, called openers 1663 Killigrew Parson's Wedd, 
II li in HazL Dodsl^ XIV 4x4 As useless a$ open arses 
gathered green 1877 N, IV, Line, Gloss ^ OPPen-arses, 
medlars. 1886 Elworthy TV Somerset Worddik, Operv, 
ass, the common and usual name among the working class, 
0 ‘pen-beak. « next, 

X838 Penny Cycl XII, 165/1 The open-beak, Bec,ouvert 
(Anastomus of flliger). 

O'pexL-bill. A bird of the genus Aftastomus, 
allied to the Stork, found in Africa and Asia ; so 
called because the mandibles of its bill when shut 
are in contact only at the ends, leaving an open 
space m the middle 

1837 Swainson Nat Hist Birds 11^174 The tufted umbre 
.. IS obviously allied to the open-bills {Anastomus, 111 ), 
a singular form, remarkable for a thick and very powerful 
bill gaping m the middle, 1894 Newton Did, Birds s. v 

0*pexi-brea'sted, 

1. Having the breast exposed. Of a garment 
Not covering the breast or bosom. 

X599 Marston Sco ViUaiae ii. vii 203 Meanest thou him 
that walks all open brested? 1666 Pepvs Diary so June, 
A thin silke waistcoate , open-breasted. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No 9S f ij I could scarce keep him this Morning 
from going out open-breasted, 1829 Lytton Devereux vv, v. 
J03 Even in June, one could not go open-breasted in those 
regions of cold and catarrh 

t 2 . Not concealing thoughts or feeling, frank. 
a x6i6 Beaum & Fjl Cast Country v. lu. Thou art his 
friend And therefore I’le be open breasted to thee, 1650 
R Stapylton Stradds Lew C Warres iii 67 Count 
Egmont a blunt souldier, open-breasted in his love and 
hatred. 

Open door. 

1. A door standing open to give access or ad- 
mission; hence used^/^. to typify free adm^sion 
or access, freedom of admission. 

X5a6 Tindalb Ren^ m, 8 Behold® I have set before the an 
open doore and no man can ehutt hit* 1865 Lowell Ode 


Harvard Commem, xi, She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind 

b. Intemat. Tohites Admission to a country, 
esp. for purposes of commercial intercourse, open 
to all upon equal terms. Used esp. in 1898 - with 
reference to Chmese ports. 

1856 Emerson Eug Traits, Result Wks, (Bohn) II. 134 
England keeps open doors, as a trading country must, to ^ 
nations. xS;^ Sir M Hickes Beach Sp Swansea 17 Jan , 
If we wanted to keep open doorb for our corameTce,.we 
must be prepared m savage countries to incur territorial 
responsibilities. Ubid , [As to China] The Government were 
absolutely determined, at whatever cost, that that door 
sliould not be shut.] 1898 Daily News 23 Jan. 4/7 Why 
should Russia object to the policy of the open door which 
has been proclaimed .as the essence of British policy? 1898 
Times X Mar 9/5 The uicidents which suggest doubts as 
to the adoption of the policy of the open door by our rivals 
in the Far East X898 Sir £. Monson Sp 6 Dec , Although 
we cannot insist upon that ' open door which has latteny 
become a household word in our mouths 
aitnb Atlantic Monthly 438/1 Coopera- 

tion between this republic and Great Bntain as to the 
furtheiance of the open door policy xgoo Daily News 
22 Oct 5/3 Both Governments agree in mamtaming the 
open door pnnciple in all regions where they can exert any 
influence. 

2 Sc. Law. Letters of opm doors see quets 
[1693 Stair Inst, Law Scot iv xlvii § 40 Letters for 
making patent Doors, when Parties keep themselves or their 
(^oods within locked Doors, and do not give access thereto, 
for executing of Caption or Poynding} x86i W Bell 
Did Law Scot s, v , Letters of Open Dooi s authorise the 
messenger to break open the doors of those places in which 
the goods of the debtor are lodged. 

3. atinb, {0 pen-doo r). Done with open doors,- 
public 

1809 JVesim, Gas 9 Aug. 2/2 The open-door proceedings 
are hardly less puzzling 

Hence O peit-doo red a,, having the door open, 
hence, ready to take m or receive; keepmg open 
house, hospitable. 

X839 Bailev Festus ix. (1852) 97 The open doored cottages 
and blazing hearth 184a Sir H Taylor Edwin ihe Fair 
IV 1 (f) ), Dome, Whose ears are open-doored to phantoms. 
1859 Tennyson Emd 302 A house Once nch, now poor, 
but ever open-door'd. 

Opener (dk p’nai). [f Open v , + -eb L] 

1. One who or that which opens, in the senses of 
the verb 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par Pref 11 An opener and teller of 
the trueth a 1555 Ridley Brief Declar, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 29 An opener of high mysteries in Scripture 1637 
R Humphrey tr St, AmOrose t i An opener of the way 
to obtaine blessednesse. 1733 Berkeley Alciphr, v. § 17 
Divers to the bottom of things, fair inquirers, and openers 
of eyes. 187a A J Gordon In Christ iii (1889) 55 (jpener 
of the pnson doors to them that are bound X883 Law 
Times 27 Oct 434/^ The opener having replied, thd^uestion 
was put, and carried in the affirmative, 

t b An opening medicine, an apenent. Ohs, 
x 6 io Markham Masierp 11, cIxxul 491 luy is a great 
drawer, and opener z6a6 Bacon Syha § 555 It is also an 
excellent Opener for the Liver 1787 Withering Bnt, 
Plants (ed. 2) I 320 A genUe opener and promotes per- 
spiration 

2. A macliine for opening or loosening tbe 
tussocks of cotton as it comes irom the bales and 
separating dust and other impunties. 

1875 Perhaps the most common 

description of Opener in use is known as the Scutcher 1890 
G B Shaw Fab Ess, Socialism 72 A machine called an 
opener, by which 15,000 lbs. of cotton can be opened in 56 
hours 1B95 Oracle Eneycl, II 189/2 From the willow the 
[cotton] fibres pass to the opener or scutching machine. 

Open-eyed (^np’n,9id), a, 

1 Having the eyes open ; awake, vigilant 

1601 Holland Plu^f I, 27 Whosoeuer is smitten [by 
lightning] sleeping, ls found open eied. z6to Shaks Tern/, 
n t 301 While you here do snoaiing he, Open ey’d Con- 
spiracie His time doth take. X883 F M Pearo Coiitradid, 
XI, Gina was all open-eyed amazement x886 Ruskin P? seie^ 
nia I. X 338 A .. just open eyed puppy, disconsolate at the 
existence of the moon, 
b. Done with the eyes open. 
t876 Geo. Eliot Dan Der liv, An open-wed dream that 
the world has done with sorrow, Emily Lawless 

Crania I. lii X7 His comfortable perch and opeh-eyed after- 
noon snooze. 

2 Having the mental ^eyes* or perceptive 
powers open. 

X648 Bp. Hall Sel, Th g X2 A Christian .can be, at once, 
(men-eyed to nature and blind to lust 1873 Symonds Grk, 
Poets L 25 The result of open-eyed wisdom. x888 Westcott 
Vic, Cross 6 The soul open-eyed to all the facts of the world. 
Hence Openeyedly adu , with open eyes, 

1894 F. T Palgravb in (1899) 346 He [A P 

Stanley], perhaps open-eyed-ly, .backs men he only half or 
not at all agreed with, from pure charity, 

O^en fieldi An unenclosed field ; undivided 
araiSle land. Chiefly attrtb, in opestfietd ^stem, 
a system by which the arable land of a village was 
planned out into a number of unenclosed portions 
or strips and distributed among the villagers. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel, 130 The mischiefs of our open 
field system in England. x8o8 Forsyth Beeatites Scott V, 
220 Land inclosed and subdivided is reckoned worth fixim a 
fourth to one half more rent than in an oMxi-field state. 
1884 Seebohm Vill, Comm (ed. 3) 1. y The most.. im- 
portant feature of the open field system .« is the fact that .. 
the several holdings were made up of a multitude of stnpa 
scattered about on all sides of the township, IhA, 8 Under 
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the English s>stem the open fields uere the common fidds 
—the arable land— of a village comraunuy or township 
under a manorial lordship 1900 Jckks Ntsi Pokttcs vi 
(ed a) 50 Ihere were practically no hedges an the medieval 
village llie arable land of the Milage lay in great open 
fields, many hundreds of acres m extent 
1 0 ‘pen-liai r, a Ohs. rarc"'\ With hair 
uncovered, bareheaded, Cf Open a. 5. 

C13B0 Sir Ferumh 1943 A 1 open-her, & eke oungerte 
Wyp a rop aboute Jiy tiekle. 

O p6Zt*‘lia‘3id6d5 [Parasynthetic f, open 
hand see Open 23 b.] hi Having an open hand 

a. Free in giving, liberal, generous, bountiful, 

z6ozB lovi^^Poetasterm i, Is he open handed? bounti- 
ful ? 163a Massinger City Madam i 111, Let me yield my 
reason'^ why I am No opener-handed to him 1705 Stan- 
hope Pataphr II 409 The Liberality of the Wealthiest 
and most Open-handed Man 1863 A Blomfield Man, 
Bp Bhmjield II ix 204 He did it with an <men-handed 
generosity i&8z Miss Braddon Mt Rt^ctl 1 i 17 He 
was open handed, and had no petty vices, 
fD. Ready to receive gifts Obs 
1701 De Foe Tmedmm Bug i 325 So open handed 
England, ’tis believ’d, Has all the Gleanings of the World 
receiv’d 1785 Trusler J/od Tunes Yil 14 Biddy, always 
open handed, more ready to receive, than people to give. 
Hence O pouBa nd^dlyadv ,0 penlta ndedness. 
1873 L Wallace Fair God v. iv, 281 He struck open- 
handedly at the page, but with such good-will [etc ] z6a8 
Jackson Creed xi mv. § 2 Mercy, bounty, and openhanded- 
ness to the iwor, 1844 J T Hewlett Pm sous i5* W 1, They 
appreciate the open-handedness that keeps him poor 

f O’pen-liea'd, « and adv. Ohs. [See Open a 
32 • cf baiekead^ bareback^ barefoot y etc.] « next. 

^rzaa5 Ancr R 424 No mon ne 1 seo ham unweawed, ne 
open heaued 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 6967 pe king hgginge 
hii founde Wepmde & ope heued [o rr open heued, open- 
hefd, openhede]. 0x400 Chron Bug, Ixxxv. in Hemg 
Archiv LII, 23 Key and Bedewere founde a wedowe 
Mpin hede sitting by syde a tombe ?<: 1513 in Three isi/i 
Ceni Chrott (Camden) xio He shall he open hede, and shall 
here y* swerd of y« esquire y« poynt downNmde, 
tO*pen-hea*ded|U; Sjidadv Obs, [Parasyn- 
theticX open-head, see Open a, 22 b.] With head 
vincoverea, bare-headed 

c 1386 Chaucer IFzJi's Proi. 645 Open-heueded [a? Heng- 
wrt MS , Corp op^ede, Harl open heedidj be bir say 
Lokynge out at his dore vpon a day 14 Siege Jerus 
(E. £. T. S) 19/346 Y bidde hem. be boun, To morow or 
vndren open-heded alle, Vp her ^ates to ^elde, withjerdes 
an hande. 1480 Caxton Eng Ixxvi. 6z Ladyes open 
heded come by fore kyng Arthur and cryed hym mercy 

0 'pen-h.ea rted, a [Farasynthetic f open 
heart % see Open a, 22 b.] 

1. Disposed to communicate thoughts 01 feelings; 
not reserved, frank. 

x6xx CoTGR, Rondy.,itt^y blunt, plaine, open-hearted, 
sincere ■i6s3 Wa^on Angler i 3, 1 will be as free and 
open-hearted as discretion will warrant me to be with a 
stranger. X70Z De Foe True horn Bug. li 21 They're so 
open«hearteG, you may know their own most secret Thoughts, 
and others too, 1864 Pussy Lect Daniel vi 370 'iheir 
chiefs, in their openhearted character, fell into snares. 

2. Accessible to noble emotions, especially those 
of generosity or pity j full of kindly feeling. 

ax6i7 Hisron Wks. L 27 There be few that are open- 
hearted and handed to releeue x68o Hickeringill Meroz 
26 Neither make open hearted nor open handed their close- 
fisted Disciples. 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) L 257 
The generous open hearted man sees a thousand bright 
spots in the piospect around him 1855 Kingsley Heroes 
Pref, X3 He loves to see men and children open-hearted, and 
willing to be taught 

Heace O penhea rtedly adv,^ O peukea'rted- 
ness. 

s6ii CoTGR,, Vivre b la Carlonne to deale open-heartedly 
tbid , Honnestetiy fceedome of nature, open-heaitednesse, a 
noble disposition X768-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) I 260 
Craft, cunning, and artifice stand opposed to ^1 dealing, 
sin cerity, and open-heartedness. 1883^ J. G Butler Bible- 
Work il n8 That open-heartedness that searches, and 
ponders, and receives God's word. 

Opening (du*pnig / ou p’nig) , 7 )hl, sb. [f Open v. 
+ -INGl.] 

1. The action of the verb Open m various senses; 
makmg free of passage, drawing apart, unclosing, 
unfolding, nncovermg, disclosing to the view, etc. 
Also with adv. as opening otUy opening up. 

c tx75 Lamb, Horn 49 purh heorte bireusunke ]^rh mo’Ses 
openuuge. a xaag Auer, R, 60 bu schalt ^elden ^et best vor 
be puttes openunge C1380 WYCLi».S'/r?w Sel Wks. II 8 
In openyng of hevene jatis 14B6 Naoal Acc Hen, VII 
(1896) 13 The openyng and newe leying of old Ropes, 
XS30 1 indale Amw More Wks. 232/1 If stories be tiue, 
wemen haue preached sence the openyng of y* new Testa- 
ment 1543 Bale Course Rom Fox title-p., Adysclosynge 
or openynge of the manne of synne. x6zx Bible Trausl, 
Pref 2 If It pertaine..to the opening and clearing of the 
word of <k>d, 1706 Phillips, Opewug of TrencAes, the 
first bieaking of Ground made by the Besiegers, in order 
to carry their Approaches to the place besieged. 173a 
Berkeley Akiphr. v. § i We heard a confused noise of the 
opening of hounds, the winding of horns, and the loanng 
of country squires, 2850 Clough DiPsychus ii v, 43 A 
painfifi opening out Of paths for ampler virtue 1887 Specta- 
tor ± June 759/1 The openlng-up of a market almost as great 
as India Itself. 

b. An action of the bowels, 

X790 M. Underwood Treat, Dis, Chtldr. HI ipe They 
should .not [be] suffered to play until they have had an 
owning. 

2. A vacant space between portions of solid 


matter ; a gap, hole, or passage j an apeiture. In 
local use . = Open i b. 

a X225 Auer R, 276 Mon, bi fiesch, hwat frut bereff hit, 
in all his openunges ? 1382 Wvclif Amos zv 3 By opnyngis 
3e shuln go out 1398 Ibevisa Bmth De P, R xviii 1 
(MS. Bodl )lf 240/1 peopenyngeofbeowleti3e]is meche and 
pe openynge of pe Egle 150 i*> Iitel. 1632 J Hayward tr, 
Btoudfs Eromena sx A hood which covers the face, saving 
the €3 es , for whose use there is an opening. 1725 Dn Foe 
Voy, round World (1840) 261 Climbing up the rocks m the 
opening on the right hand 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1789), passage, or streight, between two adjacent 

coasts or islands 1774 Goldsm Nat Hist (1862) 1 159 
The blood goes through the heait, by an opening called 
the foramen ovale 1858 Lardnrr Haud-hk Nat Phil , 
Hydrosi , etc 141 This lateral circular opening is sunounded 
by a homontal wheel 

b, A bay, gulf or other more or less wide 
indentation of the land 

1719 De Foe Cmtsoe ii iv, Entering that opening of the 
sea 1723 Pope Odyss « 440 Full m the openings of the 
spacious mam It [a vessel] rides 1796-7 H. Hunter tr 
St Pierre's Stud Nat (1799) I xsg Ihese bays, or open- 
ing'*, are formed in the ice, merely Dy the influence of the 
nearest adjacent lands, 

e The width of an arch between its pillars 

Z739 Labelyc Short Acc Pieis Westm, Bridge 44 The 
lower an Arch i^m proportion to its Opening z88z Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss y OpeningSy the parts of coal rames 
between the pillars, or the pillaxs and ribs. 

3. U. S. A tract of ground over which trees are 
wanting or thinly scattered in comparison with ad- 
joinmg forest tracts. Cf oak-opening m Oak sb. 8 

1704 Piovideuce R I Records IV 178 On the south 
side of the place 111 the swamp which is called the first open- 
ing 174s P. Thomas yml Anson's Voy. 35 Hills covered 
with .. Groves of Trees, interspersed with many Openings 
and ever-green Valleys, 1824 Longf April Day iv. The 
forest openings. 1839 Marryat Diaiy Avier Ser i. II. 46 
The term used here to distinguish this raiiety of timber 
land from the impervious woods is oak openings 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt xxxii, We debouched through 
the mountain pass into a country of * openings \ 

4. The action of beginning, staitxng or setting on 
foot , the first steps or commencement ; the part, 
act, words, etc , with which anything opens ; the 
initial steps or stage in a course of action. 

17x2 Addison Sped. No. 4x2 fa In the opening of the 
Spring Z782 Miss Burney Cecihaw iv, She camerunning 
into Cecilia's room, saying she had very good news for her, 
*A charming opening*’ cried Cecilia, ‘pray tell it me.’ 
X789 Gouv hloRRis m Sparks Life ^ Writ (1832) I. 306 
At the opening of the States-General, 1849 Macaulay 
Hist Eng i\. 1 309 The days which preceded the opening 
of the session 1887 Gi ov^s Diet Mns, IV 415 The opening 
of the opera was originally intended to be quite diffeient 
from what it is now. Mod, The King's Speech at the 
opemng of Parliament. 

b. spec. The statement of the case made by 
counsel to a court of law preliminary to adducing 
evidence. 

x66o Tnal Regie 77 [We] cannot hear you to speak that 
upon your opening which is treason. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed 2} VI 132 Lord Chief Justice Eyre said, it was manifest 
from the gening, that it was intended to be insisted on, 
that . . Sir T. C. lobt his old estate. x88x Spectator 30 Apr 
373 Like the opening of an advocate who has not mastered 

c. The introductory or burlesque part of a 
pantomime preceding the harlequinade 

The two portions of the pantomime were not separated 
before the year z8oo 

X838 Mem, Grimaldi II xxu, He played Fribble in the 
oMuing, and afterwards the Lover. x8S9 lUustr Lend. 
Nbv>s 8 Jan 34/1 The introduction or opening, which, but 
for the comic masks, differs little from the burlesque or 
extravaganza. 

d. CJ^ss, A mode of beginning a game ; spec. 
a definite sequence of moves for the purpose of 
establishing a line of defence or attack. 

*735 Bertin Chess iv, Particular instructions . , how the 
player may make the pioper openings, to attack, or defend. 
187X M Collins Mrg. ^ Merck, III iv. 120 She re- 
membered it was an evening for chess, and wondered what 
opening Miss Griffin would choose. X889 Ckanibers'* Bncycl. 
106 All openings of repute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventors. 

6. An oppoitumty; a circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances which offers a chance of 
advantage, success or gratification; a vacant place 
in connexion with any business or profession, 
which admits of being occupied. 

1793 Burke Lett , to Sir G Elliot Corr. 1844 IV. 153 Here 
IS an opening which, if neglected ^ our government, they 
will one day sorely repent 1853 Fitzj Stephen in Cambr, 
Ess 178 She might have made him miss one or two openings 
in life. X889 Robkin Pneienta HI. ii. 69 D 'Israeli saw ms 
opening m an instant 1898 Tunes 17 Oct , In his early 
years of promise in the tennis court L— relied mainly on 
bis wonderful return, his accuracy for the openings, and bis 
activity. 

6. Comb, O‘peaing-maohi‘iie, any machine for 
opening ; spec « Opbneii 2 . 

187s Knight Meek, 1561/2. 

Opening (dwpmg , ffa p’mg), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNG 2 .] That opens 

1, That renders open; spec, that opens the 
bowels or other bodily passages ; aperient, 

iZ^TKKViSABarih DeFR.vn bex (MS Bodl] If. 74/2 
Openyng medicyn openeth weyes that beji stopped and 
inake> >ynne humours >at be cleymye hkke 1620 Vennsr 
Via Recta vi 94 Vinegar that 13 made of White-wine, is 


moie opening, and that which is made of Claret, more 
binding 1727 Bradley Favt Diet s,v Almondy Bitter- 
Almonds aie of an opening and deteisive nature 1804 
Abernethy Surg Obs, 192 She took some gentle opening 
medicine. 

b. That opens, or forms the commencement of, 
a discourse, entertainment, or proceeding ; initial ; 
intiodiictory. (The opposite of Closing ppl a. h) 

1851 WiLLMOTT Pleas Lit, iv (1837) 13 It contained the 
opening letter of Junius 1882 Daily Tel 4 May, It was 
the opening day of the exhibition Mod His opening 
remarks were eagerly listened to The openmg event was 
won by the Dark Blues. 

2 That becomes open; unclosing, unfolding, 
expanding, widening out, developing, beginning, 
giving longue, etc see the verb. 

1637 Milton Lyetdas^t The opening eyelids of the morn. 
X667 -•PL XL 277 From the first op'ning bud 1702 
Rowe Tameil i 1 108 Watchful they stood expecting 
op’ning day 1754 J Love Cricket (1770) S Ihe Ball, close 
cushion'd, slides askew, And to the op ning Pocket lum, a 
Cou 1805 Z Allnutt Navig Thames 23 A Plan of an 
opening Weir across the Thames 18x0 Scott Lady ofL 
1 111, Yelled on the view the opening pack. An hundred 
dogs bayed deep and strong xB7a W R. Greg Enigmas 
Lfev (1882) 184 Lo the opening mind it [Life] seems like 
a delicious feast 


3. Comb y as Openmg-bit, a tapering tool for 
widening an aperture , a broach or reamer, 

187s Knight Diet Mech, 1561 

i O'penly, « Ohs [f. OFBNd!.+-LYi.] Open 
to sight, manifest, public. 

CI050 Ags, Gloss in Wr-Wuleker 343/28 A puplicisy 
raenlecum. Hnd 466/4 openlecre. cxaoo Tiuu 

Coll, Horn, 3 Ure louerd ihesu cristes openliche tocume 
c 1200 Ormin 2909 J>®r l>urrh he 3aff juw, Imwedd folic, Full 
opennlike bisne axzz^ Ancr R. 426 pauh jxe ancie on 
hire meidenes uor openhche gultes legge penitence. 

Openly (da p^nli), adv. [f Open a. + -lt 2.] 
In an open manner. 

1. 'Without concealment; so that all may see, 
hear, or talce cognizance ; in public ; publicly. 

97X Bhckl Horn 193 Hie openlice j^aet gesetton. exoao 
Rule St, Benet (Logeman) 55 He si gejiread openlice to- 
foraneallum* cxzoo Ormin 13630 Opennlij bifoienn man. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 175 lesu crist openhk [v,rr opinli, 
openly] bigan to preebe 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 633 The 
Erll of murreff oppynly Takis playne feld with his men^hc 
14B0 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxi 2x3 He owned the letter 

and red it openly word by word Z540 Compl Scot xv« 
133 [We] dar neuyr pray appynly to send sic vengeance on 
ane euil prince 1397 Shaks 2 Hen IVy iv 11 76 My loue 
to ye, Shall shew it selfe more openly heieafter. 1774 
Goldsm Nai, Hist (1776) IV, 69 The dog openly declares 
his alacrity to pursue them 1836 Froude Hist Eng (1838) 
1 . iL X58 The words had been repeated to Wolsey, who 
mentioned them openly at his table. X885 Spectator 30 May 
7x4/2 The lady fiirts openly and unblushingly 

f b By people generally, commonly, publicly. 

XXS4 0 E, Chron, an 1137 § 5 Hi saeden openlice Sat 
dhnst slep & his halechen X473 Rolls of Pant VI. 83/1 
In the paryssh of Seynt Michell, openly called Pater noster 
chircb, otherwise called Weritynton college a 1548 Hall 
Chron , Hen VI 149 It was openly knowen, that the French 
kjng, was ready , to make open warre, 

2. Without concealment of thought or feeling; 
without reserve ; frankly, unreservedly. 

X340 Hamfole Pr, CoHsc, 331 par-for lob Jms openly sayse i 
Homo, naius de muhere [etc.] CX375 Sc, Leg Saints ml 
(Andreas) 241 He bad paine opynlyj^t ]iai suld hold bar 
way m hy a 1348 Hall Chron , Hen VIII 249 b, Who 
should seme secretly to wyll more, than in the commission 
he did openly piofesse. 1828 Scott F, M Perth vii, 
1 speak among neighbours and friends, and therefore I speak 
openly 

t3. In a way easy to see or understand , evidently, 
manifestly ; clearly, plainly. Obs. 

c8B8 K. wElfred Boeth. xix, Cato, se waes eac Romana 
heretoga, se waes openlice ubwita. c xaoo Ormin Pref, 35 
Piss iss to seggenu opennli^ pe Laferrd Cnstess Karrte. 
a 1225 Ancr. R, 8 Hwar he ifinde in holi write religmn 
openluker desenued & isuteled pen in sein lames canoniel 
epistle ? 1340 Ayeub, 73 Ine hevene pou sselt yzy openliche 
hou uirtues and guode dedes byep he^liche yolde. c 2400 
Maundev. (Roxb ) XXX 135 pare er fewles also spekand of 
paire awen kynde; and pai will hails men .. spekand als 
openly as pai wore men. 1484 Caxton Fables qjf Msop v. 


xiii, He that can or shalle proue more openly that he hath 
the most parte. 1682 Norris Hierocles Pref, 34 Many 
things might have been deliver’d more openly and clearly, 
f 4 In an open, not closed, state or condition ; 
so as to admit of entrance or passage. Obs. 

? 0x366 Chaucer Rotn Rose 503 If that the passage 
opunly Hadde be unto me free. 1387-8 T Usk Tdt. Lave 


Prol. (Skeat) 1 z Men.. that, with eeies openly sprad . 
swalowen the deliciousnesse of iestes and of ryme, 

T 6. With Wide spaces or interstices. Obs rare. 
CX790 Imison Sch Art II 48 For your first practice, copy 
such prmts as are openly shaded. 

1 0*pexx-mout]i| a. Obs [Open a 2 z] »next. 
1692 R L'Estrange fosephusy Antig vi iv. (1733] 134 
They went presently Open-Mouth to the Father, *. with 
a grievous complaint against his Sons. 1786 O'Kbbfe in 
Roxb, BalL (1887) VI. 383 On Effingham's squadron, though 
all in abreast, Like open-mouth curs they came bowling. 

Open-mouthed (du*p’n,mau'5d), a. [Para- 

synthetic f. open mouth', see Open a. 22 b.] 

1. Having the mouth open ; having an open 
mouth ; hence rapacious, in full cry, etc. 

c xss* DuWes Inirod, Fr, m PaLsgr. 899 Ye sh^ pronounce 
your a as wyde open-mouthed as ye can 1709 Steele 
Toiler No. 62 f 2 A fine open-mouthed Do& z8ox Strutt 
Sports Past 111 iv, i8a Hounds running at them open- 
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OPERABLE. 


mouthed. *900 JVesim, Gaz» 28 Aug. 2/3 An open-mouthed 
ariny,like an open-mouthed individual, does not strike one 
as particularly intelligent. 

D. Of a vessel or the like Having a wide mouth. 
x66o Bovle Ntw Phys Meek, xxiu 177 The open- 
mouth'd Glass was by this means almost repletiished. 1830 
R Knox Biclar^s Altai* 186 Each molecule of the oreans 
IS m a manner placed between two open-mouthed vessels. 

2. Gaping, as with astonishment or surpnse. 

1^93 Dravton Pasiorah v Poems (1810) 437/r This fond 

gentility, "^^ereon the fool world open-mouthed gazes. 1786 
tr BemfonVs VathekK^'^%^ t x8 Th^oorpeasants remained 
open-mouthed with surprise 1840 Dickens OH C Shop xui, 
Mr Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 1870 Morris Earthly Par IIL iv. 56 Yet did the 
shipmen stay their speech And open-mouthed upon her stai e 

3. With mouth open to speak; speaking freely, 
clamorous, vociferous 

1599 Massinger, etc Old Lam v 1, Justice, indeed. Should 
eve^e close-eared, and open mouthed «x6oa W Perkins 
Cases Consc (1619)367 What is that makes men to be open 
mouthed in declaring and censuring our feulta? x8oz 
JfEFFERSON Writ (1830) III 500 Officers who are active or 
open-mouthed against the government 1840 Macaulay 
Hist, Mag viii II 367 2 ulestem .. found all the people 
whom he met open-mouthed about the infamous fraud just 
committed by the Jesuits 
Hence O pen-mou thedness. 
iSSa-sScHAFF Encycl. Rehg, Knml It 973 He confessed, 
with his usual incurable open-mouthedness. 

Openness p’nines). [f. Open a, + -ness j 

1 . The quality or condition of being open ; un- 
closed, unenclosed, uncovered, unsheltered, or 
unobstructed condition ; exposedness, etc. 

x53oPalsgr 249/2 Opynnesse,<?z>«F#'/wr 4 . 1577 Harrison 
England i x. in Holinshed I 26/2 There is nothing to be 
discommended in this ryuer, but the openesse thereof 
..to the weather. i6ro Healbv St, Aug Cttie of God 
XV, IV, (i6ao) 507 Mans opennesse to aduersity 17^ 
Anson* s Voy, 111. li. 309 Aidw by the openness of the woods. 
1791 Nrwtb Totir Eng ^ Scot 239 The openness tb® 
delds makes this improvement impracticable or unprontabie. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Mas Terms s v JSTotatioJh 
Vi was also changed to Do for the sake of the openness of 
the vowel. 

b. The condition of bemg open to impressions 

or ideas. , , , ^ 

167 1 J, Burnyeat ^nl, m Friendd Lihrarysx 144 , 1 found 
a great openness m the country [Virginia], and had several 
blessed meetings. 1874 Morlev Compronase (1886) 41 
[That] which,. clogs their intellectual energy and mental 
openness 

2. Absence of dissimulation, secrecy, or reserve ; 
frankness, candour, sincerity 

x6ix Skaks. Cyvih i. vi 88 Deliner with more openn^e 
your answeres To my demands. 17*1 Addison Sped, 
No. no ? 2 An unconstrained Carriage, and a certain 
Openness of Behaviour, are the Height of Good-breeding 
17^ Morse Amer, Geog I. 660 [Chicasaws] have an open- 
ness in their countenances and behaviour, uncommon among 
savages x8a8 P'Israeli Chas /, I^xu 308 There is an 
apparent openness in the speech, which gives a favourable 
idea of the man 1875 Jowett Plato (ed a) 1 . 1x5 He con- 
siders openness to be the best policy . - , - 

3. Or weather. Absence of frost ; f ^fsedom from 
cloud, clearness {pbs:), 

i6xx CoTGR., Seremti, serenitie, cleerenesse, ^Imenesse, 
or opennesse of weather 1856 Kane Arct 1 w 4a 

The known openness of the season of 185a and me probable 
mildness of the following winter. 188a Words Apr, 
252 The openness of the weather during the p^t winter. 

0p6lL sesame P*n se*samij Also 9 open 
sesamiim [See Sesame.] The magic words by I 
which, in the tale of All Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, the door of the robbers’ cave was made 
to fly open ; hence, any marvellous or irresistible 
means of securing immediate admission 
[1793 Arab* Nis IV 125 [Ah Baba] went among the 
shrubs, and perceiving the door, he said, Open Sesame \ and 
the door flew wide open.] xSa 6 ScoiT Btary 14 
Lockhart^ A Jaudatoiy copy of French verseb sent up me 
evening before by way of Open Sesamum, 1 
Mrs Markham Hist Frasice xxxiii (1855) 410 She ttied 
that umversal key, that open sesame, a bribe, iMa Mrs 
Oliphant jh?/ Hfst Eng I 185 Genius was understood, 
and poetry a sort of * open Sesame’ to every noble door 
tO-pen-taiL Obs*rare-\ A light, indelicate, 

or unchaste woman, „ ..x Tr . n 

<ti6x8 Davies Scourge of Folly xs\\\* (1878) 10 Kate still 
exclaimes against great medlers, A busie-body hamly 
abides I muse her stomacke now so much shoulde faile 10 
loath a medlar, being an open-taile. 

t Open-tide. Oh* = next. 

cxdAoAne. Cookery m Honseh Ord* (1790) 47®, This 
potage maybe made in Lenten, and also in opentyde,on 
this same manere, withouten eyren. Appeluns for 

a Lorde, in Opyntide. a 1700 K^nnett in US 
(Halliwell) The time between Epiphany ^d Ash-Wednes- 
day, wherein mairiages were publicly solemnized, was on 
that account formerly called open-tide j hut now in Oxford- 
shire and several other parts, the time Mter harvest wnile 
the common fields are fiee and open to ril 
IS called open-tide 1744 Jacob Laav Dict^ O^H-tiaej u e. 
when (jorn is carried out of the Common Fields 
Op6IL time. The time duiing which any- 
thing specified is open: t®* 

after harvest when cattle might be turned mto the 
open fields, t b. The time out of Lent when no 
fast IS imposed, c. That which is not close-time 

for fish, etc . 

[1x93 JVbtzt ann. ax Edw I Glouc, rot. 14 
PImS, 232 Habeant communiam pastur® psr omnes tenas 


suas in Sbenington Tempore Aperto et post fena e£ blada 
collecta.] 1483 Rolls of Parlt, VI 237/1 Aswell m opyn 
tyme called Averestyme, as all other tymes 1523 Fitzherb, 
Surv* 6 b, If their commen feldes lye toguyder vnclosed m 
opyn tyme whan haruest is in. a xszo Skelton Col, Clouie 
861 Their dewtyes lhatthey ought by thelawe. In open 
tyme and in Lent. 1633 Pagitt Chnstiattogr l m. (1636) 
150 Ibey fast not upon Saturdaies in open time but onely 
Wensdaies and Fndoies 

0‘pen-viro rk. [See Open «. 7 ] 

1 Any kind of work so made or constructed as 
to show openings or interstices in its substance, 
as in open-work of iron or other metal ; esp such 
work in knittmg, netting, lace, embroidery, or the 
like, introduced for ornament in any textile fabnc, 
1847 Tennyson Pnne iv, 183 Betwixt were valves Of 
open-work. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 77 There is 
an iron gate, through the rusty open work of which you see 
a grassy lawn 1872 J H Ingraham Ptllarof FtreC^ The 
chariot was gorgeously decorated at the sides with orna- 
ments of light open-work 1894 Daily Hems 10 Sept, 6/s 
On the bodice a saddle-shaped yoke repeated the openwork 
with Its watm red Imuig. 

aitrib. xSta-ie J Smith Panorasna Sc. ^ Art I 160 
The whole interior is one series of open-work pannels laid 
on the Noiman work 1890 Daily Hews 24 Mar 6/x Open- 
work stockings will be the only wear when the weather gets 
a little warmer 

2. Mining, Excavation open to the surface. 
x88z Raymond Mvnmg Gloss ^ Opetwmorkf a quarry or 
open cut* 

So O pen-wo rked a , O'pen-wo xking so. 

1833 Court Mag, VI p. xiii/a White open-worked silk 
gloves. 183^-0 Dickens Sk, Baz, Characters iv, Down came 
J'miina herseli soon afterwards in .Denmark satin shoes, 
and open-worked stockings 1B86 Burton Arab, Nts, 
I. 75 Open-worked tarts and fritters scented with musk 
x^ Westm* Goa 25 June 2/a The bolero of embroidered 
lawn veiy much c^nworked 2844 G Dodd Textile 
Mannf, w 223 The working round of the outline [of lace] 
IS called ‘running’, while the filling up of the interior 
•nartR is termed either ‘finina* or ‘ ODen-working • 


parts is termed either ‘fining* or ‘ open-working « 

Openyoim, obs. form of Opinion. 

Opera {p p^ra). [a. It. opera, a L opera labour, 
pains, exertion, a work produced, f optts, oper- 
work; efi F, opira ( 17 th c in Hatz,-Darm.),] 

1 . A dramatic performance in which music forms 
an essential part, consisting of recitatives, anas, 
and choruses, with oichestral accompaniment and 
scenery ; also, a dramatic or musical composition 
mtended for such performance, a libretto or score. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 19 Wov, It is the work of Bemmi, 
who, a httle before my coming to the citty [Romeb^avea 
publiq Opera (for so they call shews of that kind) wherein he 
painted the scenes [etc.] 1636 Blount Glossogr ,Opera In 
Italy It signifies a Tragedy, Tragi-Comedy, Comedy or 
Pastoral, which (being the studied work of a Poet) is not 
acted after the vulgar manner, but performed by Vovees in 
that way, which the Italians teim being likewise 

adorned with Scenes by Perspective, and extraordinary 
advantages by Musick. 1639 Evalyn Diary 5 May, I went 
to vjsite TOV brothel in London, and next day to see a new 
Opera, after the Italian way, m recitative music and sceanes, 
much inferior to the Italian composure and m^ificence 
x6Sx PcPYS Diary 2 July, Went to Sir William Davenant s 
Opera. 1685 Lond. Gas No. 2042/4 The Opera of 
Albion and Albanms is to he Printed xMs bRYDFN 


Opera. 1685 Lond. Gas No. 2042/4 The Opera of 
Albion and Albanms is to he Printed xMs ^rydfn 


a farcical character, an operatic extravaganga 
Qience iptotice-wds^ opera-bowfer, an actor m 
opera bouffe; opera-lwtrffeisk aq., having the cha- 
racter of opera bouffe). 

ijix Addison Sped Na 18 ? i It is my Design in this 
Paper to deliver down to Posterity a faithful Account of the 
Italian O^ra, xy63 H. Walfold Ldtt to G, Montagu 
22 Sept , The Italian comedy, now united with their opera 
comtque, IS their most perfect diversion 1817 Exananer 
No 486 253 This lady at the Italian Opeia is respectable; 
on the En^ish stage she was foi-midable. 1678 L W. hi. 
Lockhart Mine is Thine I. ui 58 Offenbach outdoes 
himself in a new opera-bouffe—' Suzanne et les Vieil- 
lards 1B79 J. Huliah in Grove Diet. Mus I. 379 The 
renascence of ‘ opera comique ’• in France dates from the 
latter part of the rjth century. Ibid 617 Grand Opera., 
may contmn any number of acts^ any ballets or diveitisse- 
ments, but if spoken dialogue is introduced it becomes 
a ‘ comic ‘ opeia. xB8o W. S Rockstro ibid, II. 9 The 
period m which the history of the Intermezzo merges per- 
manently into that of the Opera Buffii, its legitimate heir 
x888 Pall Mall G, 29 Nov 14/1 The opera oouffers from 
the Gaiety Theatre i^T. A Guthrie i. vi. One 

of the op6ra bouffeish cabanes came creakmg over the sand. 
1897 R, Kipling Captains Courageous 133 The opera- 
comique crew .greeted him as a brother. 

4 atlrib. and Contb. a. general, as opera halki^ 
bill^ -booh, -box^ company^ -dancer^ -goer^ -maker^ 
-■master, -singer^ -song; opera-going, -mad adjs. 

z6^ Daily Hems 23 May 3/6 As Lumley truly prognosti- 
cated, 184s saw ‘ the culminating point in the History of the 
*openi ballet in England.* Now, in opera, the ballet is 
a mere divertissement. 171a Addison No 405? r The 
*Opera Bills for this Day. 1879 Gbo\*b Did, Mus, 1 , 196 
Like Mendelssohn he [Beethoven] was in earnest m pursuit 
of an *opeia-l)ook. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle 302, I 
! think an *opera box a very substantial comfort, x86o 
j Rockstro in Grove Die/ mits, II 5x2/2 A rival ^Opeia 
Company was established at the ‘ Little Theatre, in Lincoln s 
' Inn Fields 1739 Goldsm. Voltaire Wks. 18B1 IV xi A 
kept mistress, an actress, or an*opera dancer generally com- 
pose the society. 1833 Lytton My Hovel x xxiv, The 
walls were covered with.. the poi traits of opera-dancers, 
lyio— II Swift Lett (1767) III. 107, 1 dined with Ford upon 
ms *Opera-day. 171a OLDrswoRTH 67 ^f«^/*.fifi»'<»rcvni 33/1 
Unless some unexpected Copy should step forth like an 
♦Opera God out of a flying Chaiiot. 1883 Harpei^s Mag, 
Nov. 887/1 The *opera-goer, that is to say, the citizen in an 
opera hat and an opera frame of mind 1833 Macaulay in 
Life 4 Lett. (1880) I. 350 ♦Opera-gomg damsels 1768-74 
Tucker Li Nat (1834) I 493 Had I run *opera.mad .or 
election-mad, I might have found companions enow to keep 


Albion (S Atoanvus jrrer, iin 

Fiction, represented by yocal and Instrumental Musick, 
adorn’d with Scenes, Machines and Dan^g. in x Addison 
l,iect No x8 P 2 Arsinoe was the fiist Opera that gave us 
a Taste of Italian Musick 1740 Cibber Apol (1756) L 277 
The scheme was to have but one theatre fo^r plays, and 
another for operas 18x9 Byron yuan i emu, If any person 
doubt It, I appeal .To plays in five, and operas in three 
acts. 18B0 Rockstro in Grove Drrf H. 526/2 
Wagner., has written the Libretti as well as the Music of 

x^Y No^ Prod, Disc (170^ IV. 207 We may . 
^ct towards the latter end of this (Jreat Opera, that the 
Scenes will thicken and the Fashion of this World will pass 
yet more swiftly away . - 

X) At OT to the opera mcludes the notion oi 
Venice] vrewnt 

to toOpeia where comedies and otWplaysaierepTOented 

m redtattve musiq. ► , with variety of sceanes pamted ., and 
machines for flying in the aire, oneofthe most magnificent 
and expensive diversions tlm wit of man wJSia 

We S Rockstro in Grove Dif^ Mas 11 518/2 If we would 
know what Mozart really me^t, we nuist study him, not 

at the Opera, but in bis own delightful ScorK 

2. (Usually the opera/) As a branch of dramatic 

art. (Ci. the drama, tragedy, comedy, etc,) 

Goldsmith Bee No. 8 Some years ago the Italian 
ojera wS the only fa^onable musement ^ong our 
SoSto X763J Poetry l^Musxxx 201 Venice 

the Place wwue the Cfoera first appeared in Splendor. u ®9 
Mas* l/i8This[endofi6thc J jeemsthetrue 
sera whence the opera, or drama, wholly set to Music should 
he dated i88x Baring-Gould 249 It is in the 

OptfandtheOratorwthatthemostflourish^^ 

of the old Mystery Plays are to be met with *884 G A 
Ma^awen ifi XVII 87/2 The masques per 

formed at Whitehall and at the Inns of Court were of the 

denoting a partietdar branch 
or kmd.: as ballad-opera (see Bamap 0 ) ; come 
opera (see CoMio A. i), also in Fr, form 0 ^ 
Undone \ grand opera (see Gkahd A. 8 b) ; opera 
bouffe, also ellipt bouffe, and 
in It. form opera bujffd), come opera, esp. of 


186 The Crown Prince was still m Leipsic dressed like an 
*opera.master. i8za De C^uincey Confess 107 Tuesday and 
Saturday were the regular *Opera nights, 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind (1886) 17 The bobolink’s ^opera-season is a 
short one 1742 Ficlding Miss Liuy in Town Wks 188a 
X. 31a One is an^opera-singer. 1737 ^P* 

A perfect genius at an *Opera.song 1820 Byrou Let, to 
Murray 12 Nov , I happened to have a ^are^^Opera Dcket. 

b. Special combs : opexa-oloak, a cloak ofnch 
material worn by ladies at the opera or m going 
to or returning from evening parties (hence opera- 
cloahed adj); opera-girl, {a) a girl or woman 
who dances in the haUet of an opera; (^) pi, a 
greenhouse plant, Mantma saltaioma, called also 
DANCiNfi-orBLS ; opera-glass, -glasses, a small 
bmocnlar for use at theatres, concerts, etc. ; opera- 
bat, a hat suitable for use at the opera, ^ec, 
a tall hat which folds flat, and when open is kept 
in shape by springs; a crush-hat; opera-hood, 
a lady^shood lor use at operas, onn going to even- 
ing parties, etc. , opera-house, a theatre for the 
performance of operas. 

x87a Black Adv Phaeton xxvi, 363 Maidens m white 
with scarlet ♦opera-cloaks. 1760 Foote Minor l Wks, 

I. 243 An *opera girl is as essential a piece of equipage for 
a T P"" of fashion as his coach. 1848 1 hackeray Van Fair 
XVI. Her mother was an opera-girl x866 Fryas* Bot 815/2 
oSertSrlsVa«ifm« sJ^ti^a 1738 R- Sm^h Optics yjq 
There is an instrument sold m the shops which some call an 
♦opera glass, others a diagonal peispective. it is properly 
a reflecung perspective, so contrived for viwmg a person 
in a publidc place that no one can distinguish who it is you 

III H if n . 


T fouKrh^^^^^ best J^ket 

a huge *opera-hat Ntersery Rvne, *A Frog he v^uld 

a^oomggo* setwithhisopera-^t. n«»^ond, 

G2a.Na §39/3 The ^Opera-House m the Hay-Market; 
Hence O per* V,, to take to the oper^ 
xBS3 Reads Chr. yohnsione 318 He will fiSte you, and 

1 Opwa (?'pSrS), pl. of Opu 8 ' work q. r. 

in this sense operas is used by Southey, perh. after It, 

KSiralS sent me his ‘Bums* My own operas vrilS 
come into this form when I am gone * ^ « 

T et, and sb. Obs [fi L type ^oUra^ 

blits, t, operdri to Opeba-TB ; cf. F. optyabU,\ 
a. ^1 Tfrat may or should be done ; practicable, 
b. sb Something that may ot should be done; 
a matter or point of practice. . ^ , 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep i ul 9 Being 
of Gamble arcumstances . they onelygaze upon the visible 
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Gal« Crt Gt»iiUs 11. iv.^6 So Aqmnas 
'Syncsis or sensate judgment imports a nght judgment 
about particular operables* 


Opevaxuoter (pperae'mitoj). Mech, 
L opera works ^ Gr fiirpov measure ] 
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Operance 

a, + -ANCE.] 


Irreg. f. 

device 

for registering the number of revolutions made by 
a shaft, axle, or wheel, the strokes of a piston, 
the copies delivered from a printing-press, etc 
tSza Patents in Ann 548 /* S Walker, Beeston, 
Leeds, for an improved Mparatus which he denominate 
‘an operameter’. 1839 Ure Diet Arts, O^eravieter, It 
consists of a train of toothed wheels and pinions enclosed m 
a bov, having indexes attached to the central Mbor,hke the 
hands of a clock, and a dial plate , whereby the numbtt of 
rotations of a shaft projectiSg from the posterior part of the 
box IS shown. 1875 Knight Dzet, Meek 1562/1. 

'-perans), rare, [f as Opeeaiji 

^ & action of operating , operation. 

i6mi Tnto Ndie K i lu, The elements That, do eflfect 
Rare issues by their operance* 1823 Coleridge in Z,ti 
Rem (1836) II. 344 An agency antecedent in order of 
operance. 1840 J H Green Vital D^ntun 23 The same 
power IS at work under different conditions of operance. 

Opevancy (pperansi). rare, [f. as prec. + 
-Aif 0 Y.] The quality or condition of being operant ; 
operance, operation. 

*810 CouERiDGE in Zit. Rem. 1x838) III. 303 Taylor,. Is 
always too shy of this * Grace of God' . he never admits 
it any separate operancy per se X847-9 Todd C^cl A not. 
IV 511/2 Function implying by that word an immediate 
organic operancy 1878 Dowden Stud Lit 127 When all 
intellection and all operancy of will seem to be suspended. 

OperaiUd (p'persend). AfatA fad, Z, oper<md~ 
um^ neuter gerundive of qpej'drt to Opbbatb.] A 
quantity or symbol to be operated on. 

x886 Alois Solid Gemn xiv. (ed. 4) 238 The operation of 
multiplication by a vector is distnbutivc both as regards the 
operator and the operand. 

Operant (p'per^t), a. and sb. (ad. L. operant* 
enit pr. pple. of operart to OPERATBri 

A. adj. That operates, works, or produces effects ; 
in operation, tmerative; f powerful in effect {phs,\ 
160a Shaks. aa^n in. u. 184 My operant Powers my 
Functions leaue to do 1607 — Timon iv. uk 25 Sawce his 
paltate With thy most operant Poyson. 1677 Gale Crt, 
(Entiles 427 llus efficacious medicinal grace, theytenne 
it sometimes. /the operant and cooperant grace' x8xo 
CoLEETDCEini^r^ Rem, (1838) III. 305 The Roman doctrine, 
that the priest’s absolution is operant, and not simplydeclara* 
tive. x8^ G Macdonald Liltih xvk (1895) xig N 0 consaous 
courage was operant in ma 

B sh, 1 , One who, or that which, operates, 
works, or exerts force or influence. 

^ 1700 S Parker Stx Phtlos Ess 96 Where the Operation 
IS essentially one, the Operant cannot be more 1871 G. 
Macdonald Wi^, Cumb. I x. Bg Cupboard love is not .. 
always the most powerful operant on the childish mind. 

2 . A workman . = Operative B. 2 rare. 
x83t Lamb Eha Ser, jl ITeivsp ^ Yrs. No fractious 

operants ever turned out for hair the tyranny which this 
necessity exercised upon us, 
t OperaTioiis, a, Ohs, rare^^, « next. 
x 556 Blount Glossogr^ OPerarjotiSt .« pertaining to the 
workman, done with labor. 

+ 0‘perary, a, Ohs, [ad. L. oferdri-us^ f. 
opuSf oper^ work: see -aby] Pertaining to or 
based on manual operations or piactice (as opposed 
to scientific theory) ; practical. 
z6xs Cotta Disc. Dang- Phys r, v. 36 Esteeming them« 
selues deserueing w^l for the operary uses of a sIdllTuU and 
well exercised hand in wounds 1640 G Watts tr. 

Ado Learn iil v. 167 A Mechanicall Knowledge, which is 
meerely empencall, and operary not depending on Physique, 

Operate (p p^r^it), v. [f. L. operdt-y ppl. stem 
of operdri to work, labour, take pains, bestow 
pams on ; in late L , also, to We effect, be active, 
produce by working, cause, £ opiesy oper^ work ] 

L Intransitive senses. 

1 . To be in working, exercise force or influence, 
produce an effect, act, work. 

x6o6 SKAKa Tr, ^ Cr, v iii. 108 Th’ effect doth operate 
another way. i6xx — Cymb, v v, 196 Mine Italian braine 
Gan in your duller Britaine operate Most vildely 1671 
Blagrave Astrel, Physic 21 The Influence of the Moon 
unto any planet doth begin to opperate when she ts within 
ten d^ees ^peeling any planet 1794 Paley Evtd, 
CxBaS II 4*8 Religion operates most upon those of whom 
history Imows the least 18x8 jAa Mill £rtt, India II. v. 
IX 713 The whole force of the motives, which operate to 
their appointment, must operate likewise to connv^ce at 
their faults. 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng iii I 407 The 
revolutjonarj^spint, pohtic^ ^x8^4 

to the outer world, they fconinctions] may yet operate with 
magnetic force upon other parts of our belief, 

2 . Of persons* To bring force or influence to 
bear on or upon; f formerly also simply, to exert 
oneself to do somethmg. 

x 6 pf> Howell G%rapd>s Rev JVaples i 82 The Archbishop 
did desire His Excellence wold operate to bring to a period 
that s^emn ceremony X783 Watson Philip III (1793) IL 
V, 300 They endeavoured to counteractits effects by operating 
upon his natural ambition. X79oBBATSONiV«» ^ Mil Mem 
I. 246 He knew the Highland chieftans well, and how to 
operate on them. 1833 ^<7/31-4 Will, IV, c 46 § 61 An 
account to be opened in the name of the commissioners, and 
to be operated upon by the treasurer for the tiMfe. 

0. To produce the intended or proper effect ; esp. 
of drugs and medicines, as cathartics, etc • To act. 
*706 Phillips, To operate^ to work or stir the Humours 


144 

of the Body, as Physick does. 1783 J. C. Smyth in Med, 
Commun, I 142 The bolus has operated four or five times 
X793 Smeaton Edystone L § 307 Everything, regarding 
the light, operated in a proper manner 3804 Abernctmy 
Sure Ohs x86 He had t^en purging medicine which had 
operated. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng v I 582 The A^t of 
Attainder was a remedy which could not operate till all 
danger was over. ^ . r 

4 . To perform a practical operation or series of 
operations * see Operation 5 Const, on, upon. 

1674 R Godfrey 4- Ab Physic Pref,I by diligent 
observance, by Operating, having gain’d the knowledgof 
some Injunes in Physick. 183a Porter Porcelain 4 r w 
IX. 239 It IS necessary to operate upon both sides of the 
plate, x^o Jevons Elem Logic 11. 9 Instruments with 
which we must operate in reasoning x88a Rep to Ho 
Repr. Prec, Met U, S. 271 An arrastra is now being built 
to operate upon the ores of the Wayup. 

To. Surg , : see Operation 6. 

vty^Med. Tml II iS7Vesalius, in his ‘ Chinirg mam’ 
aesciibes the whole process of operating 1826 A C 
Hutchison Pract, Obs S-urg 314 note, A boy was operated 
upon in Haslar hospital, and recovered 3894 Wesim Gaz, 
4 July 2/3 The phrase ‘When in doubt, operate’, was, 
I believe, first made use of by Sir William Lawrence with 
regard to the methods to be adopted in treating cases of 
strangulated hernia 

c. MzL and Newat To carry on warlike opera- 
tions * see Operation 7. 

1808 [see Operating PPl a ], 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 137 Against no rower whatever could we operate 
successfully on the coast with our Mznotaurs, our Valiauts, 
or our Warriors 1883 Manch Exam, 22 June 5/4 A 
Russian army operating against India . could be assailed 
on the flank. 

d. To deal or speculate in stocks or shares ; to 
buy and sell commodities as a broker. 

1859 Aihensmn 23 July 113 A bull in the same j* argon, is 
one who operates for a rise 1868 Seyd Bullion If be- 
tween these he sees profits he operates. 

II. Transitive senses. 

5 To effect or produce by action or the exertion 
of force or influence ; to bring about, accomplish, 
work. 

1637 Saltonstall Eusebius’ Constantine 160 Tis an 
generall position that that which .. hath no being cannot 
operi^e, or effect any thing. 1642 Milton Argt, cone. 
Militia 32 Now plotting to operate the mine of the 
Protestant Religion 1799 N. Drake in Beddoes Catiinb 
Phys Med. ICnemsl 478 The digitalis was supposed to 
have operated a cure J889 Nature 19 Sept 510/2 Energy 
m the form of light operates changes m the surface of bodies. 

6. To cause or actuate the workmg of, to work 
(a machine, etc). Chiefly 27 S, 

1864 Webster s. v , To ^erate a machine. 1872 Omaha 
Beem Times 28 Nov 7/3 The monster [steam snow plough] 
will be operated by three of the heaviest engines on the road 
1876 Preece & SiVEWRiGHT Telegraphy 285 Every current 
sent on that drcuit operates each instrument alike and 
simultaneously. z886 Trey KU.S'i Daily Times 24 Dec. 3 
Estimates of the cost of operating the cars.. by the motor 
will be furnished. x888 Scribners Mag, Aug. 387/1 The 
number of arc lamps which are nightly operated by the 
different electric lighting companies in the city of New 
York is probably over five thousand. 

7 . To direct the working of; to manage, conduct, 
work (a railway, busmess, etc.) ; to carry out or 
through, direct to an end (a principle, an under- 
taking, etc.). Chiefly 27 . S 

x88o Travellers’ Ojffl Guide V, S, d- Canada July gj The 
Roads owned and operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
1883 F A Walker Pol, Econ, 432 State railways and 
private companies' lines were operated side by side X887 
Lit, World (U. S ) 6 Aug 24B/1 How long is it to be before 
the government of the United States will operate the tele, 
gra^ system of the country as it operates the mails ? x^x 
Leeds Merc, 19 Sept. 11 The .Company operate a large 
foundry. 

Operatee (ppeiati). [f Operate + -erI] 
One who is opeiated on, the subject of an operation, 
1831 Trelawney Adv, Younger Son xxx. Not only the 
operator, but the operatee, is bountifully compensated 
1883 Fr Galton Hum Faculty 36 The tests , give an 
approximate measure of the discrimination with whidi the 
operatee habitual^ employs his senses. 

Operatic G’persetik), [irreg £ Opera, 
app. after dramatic^ Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, opera. 

X749 in Prw Lett Ld Malmesbury 1 . 74 My sister went 
with me last night to hear the Oratorio, , it is in the light 
operatic style. 1858 Gladstone Homer IIL 512 Homer 
has the full force and play of the drama, Virgil is essentidly 
operatic x86x Sai Rea 14 Dec. 610 The plot . . affords 
o^ortunities for effective operatic treatment 

Opera’tic, rare, [f, L. operdt-, ppl. stem 
of operdrH to Operate + -10.] » Operative a 6. 

*823-27 T. Arnold Later Rom. Comvm, (1882) 11 . 446 
The plwe of our labourers and operatic manufacturers 
being almost entirely supplied by slaves. 
tOpera’tical, a;. Obs, [See-IOAL.] = Oper- 
atic a?- 

*730-38 Bailey (folio), Operaiical, of or belonging to an 
opera. 1758 Herald No 25 (1758) 11 155 So pretty a 
farcic^ operatical, pantominucal tragedy 1807 Director 
I 233 The operaDcal Beau is constancy seen at the King's 
theatre on the evening preceding the Sabbath 1826 
Examiner r^pf^ A new operatical play was produced 

Opera'tically. adv. [£ prec. + In an 

Operatic manner ; from an operatic pomt of view. 
x8ai Examiner 1 Apr, 204/ 2 Were we to speak operatically 
..we should observe that [etc I 1883 My Trivial Life 1 , 
y, 85 [She] made the great mistake of dressing herself and 
her daughter operatically. 


OPBBATIOW. 

Operatiugf (^’per^tig), vbt sb. [f. OPERATE + 
-ING 1,] The action of the vb. Operate , an in- 
stance of this, an operation. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. ^ Ab. Physic 39 After long, tedious, 
and chargeable Operatmgs to no purpose, he pulls down 
his Laboratory 

b. attnh.vsA Comb Operating rooin\ operat- 
ing-table (see quot ) , operating-theatre, a room 
constructed for surgical operations before a class 
3889 Anthony s Phoiogr. Bull II 305 It is just in the 
^operating room . that the skill of the photographer comes 
into play X87S Knight Diet Mech 1560/1 *Operatmg'‘ 
table {SurgictU), one on which the patient is placed to 
expose prommently the portion to be operated upon. x86i 
Tvnes 23 Aug , The weacly boaid of the hospital .will also 
provide a convement ^operating theatre. 

Operating, ppl a [f. as prec. + -ING^,] 
That operates (in senses of the vb.). 

x8o8 Wellington Let to Castlereagh s Sept in Gurw. 
Deep (1837) IV 142 This army . would be the operating 
army against what I have supposed to be the French 
operating army. 1825 J Nicholson Operat Mechanic xo 
Ibe operating force at A acting in the direction of A D 
iZgj Allbutt's Syst Med. Ill, 975 Both to the physician 
and the opemtmg surgeon. 

Operation (ppfir^'Jm). [a. OF. operation, 
*cion action, deed (14th c , Oresme), ad.L operd’^ 
tidn-em, n. of action £ operdri to Operate ] 
fl Action, performance, work, deed. Obs, 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s T 202 Folk ne doon hir operacion 
Alwey as dooth the fyr lo m his kynde. X432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) VII. *55 Everyche operacion or dede of man awe to 
be ponderate after the intencion of the doer, 1483 Caxton 
G dela ib,Tonourysshetheoiphanes or faderles., 

is an operacion of mysericorde, 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial, agsi 

TnallTreM (1850)6 homble besides is thy operation ^ 

2 , Working ; exertion of force, energy, or influ- 
ence; action, activity, agency; manner of workmg, 
the way in which anything works 
X390 Gower Coif HI. xx8 Of this constellacioun The 
verray operacioun Availeth. 1432-^ tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 
177 A man and the worlde be assimilate . . in operation vir- 
tualle. 1526 Tindalb x Cor xii 6 There are divers manners 
off operacions and yet but one God which woiketb all 
thynges XSS3 Eden Treal, Newe Ind. (Arb ) 14 His (a 
diamond's] vertue is to bewray poisons, and to fiustrate 
thopperacion therof. 16x1 Tourneur Ath, Trag, v, i, Wks. 
1B78 1 133 The Starres whose operations make The fortunes 
and the destinies of men Z744 Harris Three Treat 1. 
(1765) 20 Can there possibly be Operation, without Motion 
and (Jhange? x8x8 (Bruise Digest (ed a) I 465 The statute 
29 C^a. ll did not extend to trusts raised by operation of 
law 1824 R SroATct Hist, Steam Engine 118 The opera- 
tion of the condenser pump is veiy simple x86o Tyndall 
Glac, I xxvii. 2x3 Suggesting the operation of intelligence 
amid that scene of desolation. 

b. The condition of being operative or in work- 
ing. Chiefly m the phrases in operation, to come 
into operation, 

x8i8 Jas Mill Bni India II v w 349 The operation of 
the new constitution was ordained to commence, 2836 
P M Latham Chn.Med xui (L), It displays a power 
different in kind from that of blood letting, and coming into 
operation . after blood-letting has done all it can. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr, 80 Many other natural and artificial pro- 
cesses m daily operation X885 Manch, Exam x6 Sept 5/2 
The sixpenny telegram rate will come into operation m the 
course of a fortnight. 

d. Power to operate or work ; capacity of produc- 
ing effects or a particular effect ; efficacy, influence, 
viitne, force. Now chiefly of legal instruments. 

X509 Hawes Past Pleas 1 (Percy Soc) 9 An olde 
antiquitie, When , .nature . . More stronger had her opera- 
cion Than she had nowe in her digression. 1542-3 Act 34 
^ 35 Hen, VIII, c. 8 § i Endued with the knowledge of the 
nature kinde, Sc operacion of certein herbes, rootes, & 
wateis x6ofi Shaks Ant, ^ Cl iv.xv 26 If Knife,Drugges, 
Serpents haue Edge, sting, or operation. X607 Topsell 
Fourf Beasts (1658) 199 Goats fat is better then Swines 
not because it hath more operation in it to expcll the grie^ 
but by reason it is thick. 1660 N Ingelo Bentivoho ^ 
Urania ii (1682) 91 Toads are sometimes found in the midst 
of a firm stone, and give xt Operation 1796 Burke Regie, 
Peacei Wks VIII. 161 That heartless and dispirited people, 
whom Lord Somers had represented .as dead in energy and 
operation 1884 Ld. Selborne in Law Times Rep L 3/x 
He cannot enlarge, m his own favour, the legal or equit- 
able operation of the instrument. 

b. The effect or result produced ; influence on 
something. Now rare or Obs, 

1605 Bacon Leam r 111 §4 Studies have an influence 
and operation upon the manners of those that are conversant 
in them. 1655 Fuller CA. i 1. § 4 The Bards, played 
excellently to their Songs on their Harps : whereby they 
had great Operation on the Vulgar 1656 Earl Monm. tr 
BociMim’s Advis.fr Parmss, i, xiv (1674) 17 Though 
many remedies had been applyed..yet none of them had 
procured the desired craeratxon 1770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 
ippWeshould. have felt the operation of aprecedent Z83X 
Brewster Nat Magic u (1833) 29 Among the affections of 
the eye which . . deceive those also who witness their opera- 
tion, may be enumerated the insensibility of the eye to 
particular colours. 

4 . A paTticular form or kmd of activity; a mode 
of action ; an active process, vital or natural 
X594 Hooker Eccl Pol, 1 x:id § 5 The actions of men are 
of sundry distinct kinds. .There are in men operations, some 
natural, some rational x^ Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. 30 
Every thing mamfestes its life by that operation which is 
mosi^roper to it. 1697 Potter Aniig, Greece il xIil (17x5) 
304 The Animal Spirits, which are the Instruments of Sensa- 
tion, and all other Ammal Operations. 27^ Reid Intell, 
Powers I. i. 221 By the operations of the mind we under- 
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stand every mode of thinking of which we are conscious. 
1878 Huxlev Phym^ 76 Dunng the operation of rusting, 
something must he absorbed by the metal t^a Broivning 
Lcf, Smsias 300 Would’st thou live now, regularly draw thy 
breath I Foi suspend the operation, straight law’s breach 
results in death 

6 The performance of something of practical or 
mechanical nature, esp. as a practical application 
of a science or art, or as a scientific expenment or 
demonstration 

c 1386 Chaucer Sgr *s 7\ 122 He wayted many a consteh 
lacion Er he had doon this operacion c 1420 PtUlad. on 
Hnsh vn 115 Ek in this raone is maad castracion Of calues 

Iherynne is subtil operaaon. 1553 Eden JOecados 181 
They vsed certeme secieate magftcall operations. x6a6 
Rfcorde, etc Gr Arts 83 For your further practise behold 
these operations, which I have wiought to prune minutes 
1674 Dryden Prol to Unto Ox/hrd 12 Your theories are 
here to practice brought, As in mechanic operations wiought. 
1828 T H Moore Prttci* N^aotg^, (ed. 20) 236 If the latitude 
found thus differs considerably from the latitude by account, 
It will be proper to repeat the operation 1873 Hamerton 
Iniell Lt/ex lu (18731353 We ought to remember what a 
slow and painful operation reading is to the uneducated 

b A business transaction, esp one of speculative 
character* cf. Operate 4 d, ong. U,S. 

x^^AUihe Year Round 'Vlll ^90 Just now there’s an 
operation coming off West, m which you could try your 
wings. 1876 Holland Seo Oaksxi, 142 It was all an acute 
business operation with him 

6 Surg* An act or a series of acts performed upon 
an organic body eithei with the hand alone or by 
means of an instrument, with the object of remedy- 
ing deformity or injury, cunng or preventing disease, 
or relieving pain. 

Surgical operations frequently bear the name of the person 
who ftrst pel formed or descnhed them, indicating the parti, 
cular mode of treatment introduced by him for a specif 
disease • e g, Bailey’s^ BnchanatCs^ LtsU-ps operation 
1397 A M, tr GiitUemean's Fr Chirur^ 1 b/2 This worde 
operatione is an artificialle and normaticke apphcatione 
wrought by the handes on mans bodye, wherwuh theMe- 
cayed health is rehtored. idss Culpepper Pract Phys t ii 
II Manual Operations, or Chyiurgery 1707 Rejlex, i^on 
Ridicule 67 What Curses might not the Physician expect, 
who should perform so wonderful an Operation ? z8o6 Med 
yml XV, 313 The Rev, M Le Franfois . having become 
an expert inoculator, instructed them how to perform the 
opeiation May 25 tHe] knew how to treat 

a patient after an operation as well as antecedently to it 

7 MiL and Navah A senes of warlike or 
stiategic acts ; a movement. 

1749^121*151^0 Tom Jones xx v,She agam began her opera- 
tions 1781 Gibbon Decl, ^ F, xxiv (1860) I 683 Their sub- 
sequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals. 
x8xx Wellington Let to Earl Liverpool ii Sept m Gurw 
Desp (1838) Vni 270, 1 had detained the 8sth in conse. 
quence of. . the prospect of an early operation 1839 Alison 
Hisit Europe (1830) VII xhi § 37 1x9 Not zn regular 
battles with the English fleet, hut in detached operations m 
smaller armaments. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word~bK^ Line 
ofeperaiionsy lu strategy, the line an army follows to attain 
Its objective point. 1885 V S Grant Pen, Mem, xxi. 1. 
286 The true line of operations for us was up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. 

8 . MM, The action of subjecting a number or 
quantity to any process whereby its value or form 
IS affected. (The geueral term including addition, 
subtracUon, multiplication, division, involution, 
evolution, differentiation, integration, etc.) 

*7*3 J Ward Introd. Math, iiu vi, (ed. 2) 347 If the whole 
.oEquation be now taken, and we proceed to a Second Opera- 
tion, the Value of a may be increas’d with twelve Places of 


. , r x 8 x 7H (- 

CoLrBRooKS Algebra^ etc 286 Operations, subservient to 
the eight investigations, have been thus explained 1893 J 

Edwards Caic 11 25, ^ is a symbol of operation 

which, when applied to denotes the result of taking the 
hmit of the ratio of the sinall quantities Sy, Sx 
t 9 a The action of malting or producing 
something. Obs rare-^, b Something madej 
a i^roduct, work. Obs 

?/»x3oo Chester PI 1, 46 The blessing of my ben^itie 
I geue to my flist operacion 1616 R C Times* Whistle 
III 878 It then did please High love (’ere he began mans 
deration) To give vnto the Angela their creation, 1774 J 
Bryant Myihol, L p, xiv, The whole was the operation of 
one and the^ame people. 

10. The action of operatmg or working a machine, 
engine, railway, business, etc. : see Operate 6 , 7 

187a J Richards [pitli) Treatise on the Construction and 
OpCTation of Wood-working Machines 1893 Westm Gaz, 
« Jan 3/2 Electricity has been used for the operation of 
the montau&'s turrets for some time 1898 Tunes 22 Feb 13 
In America what with us is a single department [on Rail- 
ways] IS split into * traffic ’ and * operation 

11. cUtftb and Comb, (chiefly in sense 6 ), as 
operation room^ fvoundf etc , operation-table, an 
operating-table (see Opebatino vbl sh,), 

^ 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot III 239 The operation-room 
IS a large circular apartment 1876 Clin. Soc Trans IX 
308 The dischaige from the operation wound was intense 
1879 St Georges Hesp Rep, IX 471 An opeiation list is 
appended 1896 Westm Gaz 5 Mar 3/2 Smoking his 
cigar until he mounted the operation table. 

tO*peratist, Obs. rare-\ [See -ist 4 .] 
One who operates professionally , an operator. 

x6sx WiTTiE tr Primrose's Pop Err, i. vi, 24 Manual 
Operatists such as couch the cataract 

voL. vn. 
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Operative Cfp&ftiv), a. and sb [a. F. 
^iratif,_ (i 4 tli c , Oresme), or immed. ad . late 
L operativ-us cieative, formative, f ppl stem of 
operdri to Operate see -ive ] 

A. adj, 1 Characterized by operating or work- 
ing , active m producing, or havmg the power to 
produce, effects; exerting foice, energy, or m- 
nuence , productive ^something ; in operation. 

XJS03 Holland Plutarch's Mor 847 Animals whKh are 
called unreasonable and brute beasts, are endued with 
reason ; howbeit they are not operative with that reason 
neither cm they actuate it 1654 Bramhall Just Vind m 
(rdOt) 31 Whether the Act or Statute of Separation were 
operative or declarative, creating new right, or manifesting 
«ght e X70S Berkcley Commonplace Bk 
Wks X871 IV 478Enquinngandjudging are actions which 


WROTE jrtaeo 1 ly 135 me motive to preserve the Platonic 
MSb would still be operative 1879 G Macdonald P, Ft^er 
II, K 164 The strongest and most operative sense of duty 
would not satisfy you, 

2. Productive of the intended or proper effect; 
effective, effectual, efficacious. 

*898 Bacon Lei to Ld -Keeper Puekenng a8 Sept , That 
your lordship may perceive how effectual and operative your 
lordships last dealing with her Majesty was. z66o Ter, 
Taylor Worthy Conwtun u § 2 137 If these desires be . 
« operative as they are inquisitive then we ^11 perceive 
the blessings and fruite of our holy desires. x8x8 Tas Mill 
Bnt II, IV. viii 277 Fraud was an operative instru- 
ment in the hands of this aspinng general. 1879 Trollope 
m igth Cent, Jan. 38 The judgment is not operative 
a^mst the reading of novels, 
o. Concerned with manual or mechanical work; 
practical 

X624 WoTTON Archii i. In Architecture, as in all other 
Operative Arts, the End must direct the Operation 1783 
RriD Iniell Pmueis v iv 401 In every operative art, the 
tools, instruments, materials must have general narnf.^ , 
X827 Steuart Planters G, (1828) 4S0, I should wish to see 
them employ for the operative part, none but the most 
ex^rienced Foresters that can be had 1800 Whitaker's 

263/s Mint Superintendent Operative apartment, 

4 Pertaining to surgical (meiations. 

1783 P. Pott Chtrutg. Wks If 7 Ihe operative part of 
the arts 1843 J Saunders Ca^./’/^^jS2|g;Z|;^t8xSempion 
Senior treats of diseases as curative solely by medicine 
and diet, omitting operative sui gery. x8m Alihntfs Syst 
Med, VIII. 31 The prospect of much benefit from treatment 
other than operative is practically ml 
6 . Of a person : Engaged m work or production, 
putting forth activity, active. 

1824 Southey Sir T More (1831) I 369 Tlie active, .or, 
in the phraseology of the present day, the operative clergy. 
1825 Lamb Mlia Ser II Supe^ earn, hian^ Man is out of 
his element as long as he is operative I am altogether for 
the life contemplative. 1833 Court Mag VI 51^ Mr PI, 
IS not a httle proud at findmg himself the .head and front 
of the operative dramatists of the day 
6 . Engaged m production as a workman or artisan, 
working, (Now perh. the sb. (B 4 ) used attrib ) 
itox Mechanics' Mag XIV 106 To the Operative Printers 
of London 1849 C. Bronte Shtrliy xxii, Most of these 
were not members of the operative class 2834 H Miller 
Sch, ^ Schm xxui, 1 was still an operative mason. 

B sb 

1 1. elhp. An operative mood or condition. Obs, 
1608 D, Price Cw-, Warre 6 The Imperatiue in God 
begets an Optatiue in man, not an Operatiue 
f 2. That which operates or works Obs, 
fa. An agent, efficient means. 

Penn Spir, Truth Wind. 24 If Water and Spirit be 
the only opeiative to Regeneiation, and Regeneiation the 
only Way to the Kingdom of God 
fb A drug or medicine that aerates. 

17x6 M Davies Athen Bnt II. 353 The most immediate 


of Alkermes, to make it into 

3 One who operates or works ; one who is en- 
gaged m any branch of industry, trade, or pro- 
fession, a worker. 

X809-X0 Coleridge Fnend (1853} II, 230 The remaining 
mass of useful labourers and operatives in science, literature, 
and the learned professions. 2832 Gek. P Thompson Exerc 
(184a) II. 38 {Doctrine de Samt-Simon) Pnests, 'savans 


person , 

France in il 64 Lawyers and other unproductive operatives 
4. A workman in any industrial art, esp one 
employed in a mill or factory, an artisan, me- 
(ffiamc; a mill-hand 

1827 Westm Rev VII 279 A few dozens of operatives at 
two or three shillings a-day 2833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ 
Lugger II 1 9 It belongs equally to the sinewy miner, the 
stout ploughman, and the withered operative 2872 Vkats 
Techn JF/tsi Comm 272 The Spanish persecutions m the 
Low Countries drove hither many skilful operativea 1879 
CasseUs Techn Ediw iv. 214/2 The cotton operatives have 
gamed very much 

aiinh 1832 Blackfvo Mag, Jan xis/x To keep up these 
operative electors over the whole comitry 2838 Greener 
Gunneiy 4x1 The reluctant operative shooters employed to 
carry out the experiment 1890 Dealy Mews 9 June 7/6 
The anniversary of Gaiibaldi’s death has been commemorated 
at Nice, a large number of operative societies taking part m 
the ceremony 

O'perativelyF «^* U- ^*3 

operative manner, so as to operate, work, or 
produce effects ; effectively, practically. 


i5ox Dolman La Prtmaud Fr Acad, nr (1618) 730 The 

i*isr nnalil-iAe nS J-.. ...1 .1 . 


_ ^ — discharge that part Oi 

their function which concemeth forgivenesse of ainnes, 
operaUvely, partly declaratively 1782 Paine Let 
Abbe Raynal (1791) 24 The one was as operatively his 
tax as the other 1843 Blachu Mag LIV. 62 Probably 
the ancient Persian satraps have much more truly been 
tfe reahn ^of ‘ anything amongst 

b. By or in respect of surgical operahon 
1879 St George's Hoip R^, IX 512 Closed pupil treated 
operatively, 

0*perativeiieas. [f, as prec +-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being operative ; power to 
work or produce effects ; effectuality, efficacy. 

1627 w. ScLATER Exp 2 Thsss (idaq) 62 The cessation of 
sensible Operativenesse of Grace 1656 R, Robinson Christ 
all 316 it hath not lost that liveliness and operativeness 
which It once had x88o Muirhead Gmus Dig. 597 The 
operativeness of the substitutions depended, upon the con- 
sideration whether the institute and substitutes were n om m- 
ated with or without creiion 

O psratinT'Lty, [f, as prec. + -ity.] 

=* prec.^ ^ In recent Diets; 

Op 6 rati 80 (^peratdiz), v [irreg, £ Opera 
+ -ip, after dramatize ; cf. operatic ] trofis. To 
turn into an opera, put into operatic form. 

1863 Pall MaU G, 23 Mar, o Mr. Charles Kenney's 
excellent tianslation of the operatized version of the comedy 
1891 J W Hales in xgth Cent, Dec. 02a The play has 
been freely modified by somebody, who augmented the 
lyrical parts and the dances— operatised it, in snort 

Operator (irpei^taj). [a. late L, operator, 
ageiit-n. f operari to Operate cf. F. opdraimr 
( 14 th c., Oresme).] One who operates. 

J- One who does or effects something , a workei, 
an agent; fa maker, producer, creator {pbs/), 
i6xx CoTGR., Operaieur , an Operator, a worker; also, a 
Quacksaluer, Cheater, Imposter (called so at Tours). 1632 
StarChdmb Cases iCnaiden ) xy3 M>^DeaneisraIselyaccu5ed, 
themaine werator is Travers 26g6 Edwards Demonstr 

Exist Goan 39 So admirably fenced and guaided 15 this 
curious piece of workmanship by the celestiaf operator of it 
a 1716 South Senn (17^) X i 21 This is the philosophy of 
the pojgtsh operators in all their religious performances 1772 
Char , m Ann Reg 11, 31 He is recoided as operator of all 
these gaudy works, m a large inscription over the tribune. 
a 1843 Southey Comm PI Bk Ser. 11. 75 Pnnee Hohenlohe 
IS the operator in this cure 

2. One who performs the practical or mechanical 
operations belongmg to any process, business, or 
scientific investigation ; a person professionally or 
officially engaged m doing this. 

1397 A M tr Gmllemeau's Fr, Chirurg sob/a Ihe 
Mechanicall operatours, or handyeciaftes men 1640 Sir T 
Browne Pseud, Ep 163 Culinary operators observe that 
flesh boyles best, when the bones are boyled with it, 1667 
Boyle in /V«/. Tians II S94 This Trial you may get 
reiterated by the Society’s Operator 1683 Wood Life 
22 May (0. H S.) Ill 55 Mr Christopher White, the akilfull 
and industrious operator of the University 1726 Leoki 
tr Alberti's Arckit Pref 2 The manual Operator being 
no more than an Instrument to the Architect 2758-7 tr 
Keysler^s Trav. (1760) III, 303 In calcining this stone over 
a fire the operator most take care not to hang his head 
over the effluvia arising fiom it X83X Brewster Kat Magic 
X (18^ 246 Accompanied by his own mechamcal operator. 
x8^ Crump Banking x 226 The operatois [of the Mint] 
were formed into a corporation by charter of Edward III 

fb. (Seequot) Obs. 

1731 Gentl Mag I, 23 The following List of Officers 
estabhshed in the most notorious Gaming-Houses 3 An 
Operator, who deals thecardsatacheating Game called Faro. 

3 One who performs a surgical operation or 
operations ; an operatmg surgeon or dentist. 

1397 AM tr Gutllemeau's Fr Chirurg *ni}^l:hex\gova:^ 
and severitye of the first Operatours or Chyruigians, Ibtd . 
38/1 Because the loynct may be presented the stedyer and 
fester to the Operator X705 Phillips, Operaiour for the 
Teeth, one skill'd In drawing and cleansing the Teeth, and 
in making Aitificial ones 18x3 J Thomson Leet, Infant . 
537 There aie cases in which this mortification supervenes 
.. withoutany fault being attributable to the operator. 1869 
Ruskin Q oj Atr § ia 6 A great operator told me that his 
hand could check itself within about the two-hundredth of 
an inch, in penetrating a membrane 

fb A name given to a quack maniifecturer of 
drugs, etc. (cf. quot 1611 in i) j one who lives by 
fraucMent opeiations Ohs 
X674 R Godfrey Inj , ^ Ab. Physic xo Such perverse 
Meicurial and Antimonial meparations as are made by 
Mercenary Operators 16 ^ Phillips 5), Operator , . 
more particularly it signifies an Empyric or Mountebank 

that sells his D-''*- — ^ - 

Theatre X704 

Kind of Wntini . 

of the Author of the First. As soon as I lay down my Pen, 
this nimble Operator will have stole it. 17x0 Addison 
Tatler No 131 f 1 There is in this City a certain Fraternity 
of Chyimcal Operators They can squeeze Bourdeaux out 
of the Sloe, and draw Champagne from an Apple 

4. One who cames on financial operations m 
stocks, shares, or commodities, or who works a 
speculative business (Cf. Operate 4 d ) 

1828 Examvter 1^8/1 The principal operator for arise is 
simposed to be getting nd of his stock 1873 AT Amer Reo, 

157 An operator in Wall Street, and a professional 
gambler 1883 Manck , Guard, 3 Nov. 6/7 The great 
operator whose movements had become almost as potent an 
influence on [cotton] markets as the size of a crop or the 
state of trade, 

19 
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6 One who operates or works a machine, tele- 
graph, etc. : cf. Operate 6. 
aSyo P. L Pope EUdr. Til. vjii (1872) 103 To become an 
expert operator requires mucli tune and patience. _ 1873 J. 
Richards Wood-working Eactones 10^ The following rules 
are recommended to operators when they have occasion 
to determine the angle and bevel of wood cutters, 1887 
Pall Mall G, 19 Aug 3/2 A machine operator, making nine 
shirts a day 1891 Pearson's IVeeAly 11 39 From being a 
telegraph operator, be rose to the position of superintendent 
of that branch 

6 One who works a husiness, imdertaking, etc. 

1877 Raymond Siatist- Mines ^ Mnmig 238 Messrs 

P S and J C were the principal operators in gold-veins 
last season. 1881 — Mining Gloss , O^erator^ the person, 
whether proprietor or leasee, actually operating a colliery. 
3884 Silt keu 5 July 4/2 ITie skilful operators who con- 
tr^ed the ^icago Convention 2891 Bas^ News 0 Feb 
6/4 If the coke workers in several counties in Pennsylvania 
carry out their threat to strike work,. the operators intend 
to bank the ovens and stop all production *897 Outing 
(U b.) XXX. 170/1 A yeast ana spirit distillery where 
owner and operator divide the result of the year’s working 

7 Math A symbol indicating an operation or 
senes of operations, and itself snbject to algebraical 
operation. 

1835 Carmichael Calculus of Operations 3 The indeter- 
mination is due to asource quite independent of the character 
of the functional operator 

t O perato*riotLS| Obs,rare'-‘\ [f. as next 
+ -OUS,] »=next 

«*SSS Bradford Sertn Lord^s Svpf Wks. (Parker Soc.) I, 
85 No less ., their words spoken of the bread are opera- 
toiious and mighty to transubstandate the bread.. which 
thing IS ateurd 

+ O’peratory, ^ OBs. [ad med.L oferdlori- 
tm^ neut sb, from ope}dtorim adj.; see prec] A 
workshop, laboratory 

X65X Hobbes Leviath iv xlvu. (1839) ^ what shop, or 
operatory the fairies make their enchantment, the old wives 
have not determined 3663 Cowley Ess., CoU^e (3669} 44 
The House and Gardens^ and Operatories, and instruments. 
3666 Mrq, Worcester in Dircks Life xvii (1865) 286 A 
house called Fauxhall, for an i^ratoryfor engineers, 

t O peratory, a {sh 2) [ad. late L, (n 400) 
operatonus creating, forming, f. ppl stem of opemri 
to Operate . see -ory.] Producing, or capable of 
piodncmg, an effect ; effectual , concerned with 
action, practical = Operative A. 
a Cranmer WAs, (Parker Soc ) I, 36 When this true 
bdieving man receiveth the bread ..and dnnketh the wine 
to him the words of our Saviour Christ be effectuous and 
operatory *638 Featlev TransuBsi 179 That [these 
words] are not at all operatorie. 3674 Jeakb Anih (1606) 

S ii The Operatory Part consists in the Invention of the 
ivisor 

B An efficient agent ** Operative H. 2 
i65o JpR, Taylor lEoriky Commim i § 2, 41 The whole 
progression of mysteries m his body, was still an operatory 
of life and spiritual being to us. 

O'peratress. [f Operator + -es8.] 

A female operator. 

3843 Praset^s Mag XXIV 712 He had hired an excellen t 
cook; but the said operatress found such diffictddes in 
pleasing herself at the cottage hr^lace, that [etc ] 

t O’peratri*oe. Obs rare^^ [f, F oj^aleur 
Operator, after fern, fornas from F. m-nce J = prec. 

3531 Elyot Gov in xxiii, That hygher sapience wmcbe 
is the opeiatnce of all thynges 

II Opera*trix. [late L., fern, of 

operator Operator ] A female operator 
xjM Chron.m Ann Reg 21/x Mr. Maden, husband to the 
celebrated operatrix on the teeth 
Opercle (^>pa J^kT), [ad. L. Operculum cover, 
covering, lid . see -culb.] 
fl A cover, covering Ohs. 

3S97 A M tr GuitlemeaiCs Fr CMrurg 12/1 A farre 
better opercle for the braynes, then that newe incarnated 
fleshe Ibid, 36/2 A cleane Imnen clothe, to be an opercle 
or covermge to the woman 

2. Mat Hist. « Opercolum. 

3840 Haldeman Freshwater SJtells, Shell conoid, . , aperture 
closed with a thin corneous opercle. 3879 Lc Conte Elem, 
Geol IV 331 The want of an opercle or gill-cover, growing 
backward over the gill slits, 1880 Guntiicr Fiskes 2 
Hence Ope rcled a. ^ OperouXiATE a. 

18x9 [see Opehculate a } 

0^rcillaa*(^p3'Jki2aai),o {sh) \i.'L,cperail- , 

um (see below) + -ar^.] j 

1 Nat, Hist. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 1 
of an operculum; characterized by the presence ^ 
of an operculum; see also q^uot 1857 1 
Opercular tdparaius, the giU-cover of hshes, consisting of 
four pieces, the preeopercnlum, operculum, suboperculum, 
and miei operculum 

iB^pJjintsLTxNai Syst ^tf/'adgAntherternuna], opercular 
3835-6 Todd Cycl Anai I 308/1 The opercular flap is 
largely developed in our common Barn owl 3849 Murchi- 
son Stlurta X 238 The opeicular plate in Limulus 1854 
Woodward II 251 In the extinct genus Radiolites, 

both adductors were attached to large toothlike processes of 
the opercular valve. 3857 Mavne Expos Lex , Opercular, 
term applied by Prof Owen, in his Homolomes [1848], to 
thediverging appendages of thetympano-mandibularaircli , 

In bivalve shdl^ of which the two valves are unequad, as 
the Osina, allied to the smaller 3857 Hcnfrey Elenu 
Bot 1. 11 116 Opercular dehiscence results from the partial 
s^aration of a portion of the wall of the loculus 1875 
Hux^y in Encycl Brti I 751/2 The gill apertures are 
closed by the growing over them of an opercular membrane. 

4 Furnished with a hd. rare. 


1884 Nealik Exhih Calal. sofi Sanitary Stoneware of 
every description, including opercular pipes 

B sb The opercular bone , an operculum. 

1893 in Funk's Stand Did. 

Operculate (opaukwH^^t), a. Ub^ Nat Hist 
[ad. L. operculdUus, pa. pple of operculdre to 
furnish or cover with a lid, to cover, f. operculum 
cover, lid.] Furnished with or having an opercu- 
lum ; effected by means of an operculum. 

1775 Ash, Operculate, covered, close-covered 1819 Panto- 
logia s V operculum. Such a capsule is said to be operculate, 
opercled, or covered with a lid 1826 Kirby & Sr. EntomoL 
IV. 335 bperculate, when the eyes are covered by an opercu- 
lum Ex. Nociua conspicitlaris 183s Lindley Introd 
Bot (1848) I 327 The calyx is said tone operculate, if it 
falls off without any lateral ruptme of its cap^ as in 
Eucalyptus. 1856 Woodward Mollusca 132 Shell minute, 
opeiculate 3857 Hcntrey Elem, Bot, 364 The peculiar 
operculate dehiscence of the anthers distinguishes this Order 
B An operculate mollusc In the pi. the 
L form Operoulata is commonly used. 

3856 Woodward Molhisca 174 Class IT Gasteropoda. 
Order 11 Pulmonifera . . Section B. Operculata. 3895 Edin 
Rev, Oct. 366 In one aberrant operculate, respiration is con- 
ducted by means of a lung cavity 

t OpeTCUlate* ® Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L, 
operculdre ; see prec ] trans* To cover 
1623 CocKERAM, Operculate, to couer with a couermg. 1657 
Tomlinson RenoiCs Disp, 501 XCeep the first ,in a glass 
well operculated. 

Operculated (<?p 5 *jkwted), ppl. a. Nat, 
Hist. [-edI.] = Operculate a. 

[3637 Physical Diet ^perculaied, close-covered ] 1676- 
in Coles 1776 Da Costa Conchol, loa Operculated, or 
covered with a hd 1849 Murchison Stluna x 222 Several 
of these operculated fossils 3854 Woodward Mollusca 11 
169 One large division of the land snails isfuinished with an 
operculated shell. 1897 AUbuit's Syst Med II, 1023 The 
liver-fluke pours its large brown operculated eggs . . into 
the bile 

Opercule Nat. Hist [a F oper^ 

cute (1752 in Hatz.-Darm), ad L, opercul-um\ 
see-ouLE] = Operculum 
3835-6 Todd Cycl Anai, I 685/1 The opening in the 
summit of the cone is closed by an opercule. s86a Ansted 
Channel Isl 11 ix. (ed 2) 2x0 Lowei part of opercule some- 
what toothed 

Oporculi-, combining form of L. operculum^ 
as m OperctOiTerous a. [-FEBOUS], having an 
operculum, operculate, Ope’rctaiformrr [-form], 
having the form of a lid or operculum ; OpercuU*- 
geuous a. [-ger + -ous . cf. alkaligmious'], pro- 
ducing an operculum; said of the metapomum 
of gastropods ; Operculi garous a, [-GBROUS] « 
opeicnhfirous, opercuhgemus. 

1857 Mavne Expos Lex,, Opercult^rus, provided with 
a horny opercule, serving to close the cells which they 
inhabit '^operculiferoua 1828 Stark Elem Nat, Htst 11 . 
76 Radiolites, , Shell inequivalve lower valve turbinated 
the upper *operculiform 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 511/1 The 
opposite valve generally smaller, flatter, and sometimes oper- 
culiform. x88a Ogilvie s v MetaPodiwn, The posterior 
lobe of the foot in mollusca, often called the *operculigenous 
lob^ because It develops the operculum when this stiucture 
IS present 2856 Woodward Mollusca 47 Trochus Emp/anus 
. .exhibits, .an ^operculigeious lobe. 

Opercnliun (i7p§*iki2^i^m). FI. -la. [a. 1^ 
operculum cover, covenng, lid, f. operire to cover, 
close see<-ODLUM.] An organ or stiucture forming 
or resembling a lid or cover ; spec. 

1 Zool. a. The giU-cover of a fish; esp. the 
lundmost and uppermost hone of this. 

1753 Sir j Hill HtsU Amm. 225 They are in great 
pait covered by the opercula of the gills. 1849 Thorcau 
Week Concord Sat 31 There is also another species of 
bream .without the red spot on the operculum. x86o 
GOnther Fishes 38 The operculum, fomung the postenor 
margin of the gill-opening 

b. The calcareous, homy, or fibrous plate 
secreted by some gastiopods and other molluscs, 
which serves to close the aperture of the shell when 
the animal is retracted, also, the flap or lid 
closmg the aperture of the shell in sessile cirripeds. 

3777 Pennant Zool IV. 61 Lepas Common English 
Barnacle, the Hd 01 opeiculum sharp pointed. 1777 (j 
Forster Fey. round World I 434 The round operculum, 

01 cover of a shell 3856 Woodward Mollusca 47 Most 
spiral shells have an operculum, or lid, with which to close 
the aperture when they withdraw for shelter J 066 J. G 
Murphy Comm Exod xxx 34 Onycha is probably the 
operculum or lid of the shell of a strombus 

c. Applied to various other paits and organs 
covenng or closing an aperture • spec. 

{a) In aquatic mammalia, as the watepvole, a part of the 
ear which acts as a valve to prevent the entrance of water, 
( 3 ) In birds, the ear-conch or feathered flap of the ear of the 
owl; also, the nasal scale, a small homy or membranous hd 
or flap which in some birds closes the nostril, (c) In insects, 
the covenng of each of the two spiracles on the sides of the 
metathorax. (rf) In the king-crab" [Limulus), the eighth 
pair of appendages which are conjomed into a single broad 
plate covering the succeeding appendages, ie) In spiders, 
each of the small scales covenng the branchial and tracheal 
stigmata or breathmg-onfices. (/) In Chilostomata and 
some other Palyzoa, the movable lid of the cell of the polypid 
which IS shut down when the zooid is withdrawn within. 
(g) In Infusoria, as Vorttcella, the hd of the lonca or 
protective sheath 

3733 Derham Phys.-Theol, vii. li 382 note, ThLs Bottom 
pr Base of the Columella [ui the inner ear of a birdjj, I 


the Operculum. Ihtd,, In the Conclave, at the Side opposite 
to the Operculum, the tender Part of the Auditory Nerve 
enters 3794 G Adams Nat Exp, Philos, I vl 239 The 
moveable operculum on the pipe of the human throat, which 
IS imitated by the reed of the organ 1836 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol (iBiB) II xxiv 405 The drum-coveis or opercula 
[of the cicada] from beneath which the sound issues x8z6 
Ibid III 383 Opercula, plates that cover the vocal spiiacles 
in humming insects, 1840 Penny C^cl XVIII 366/1 
Mynapora, Animals cylindrical, teiminating antei lorly in 
a tubular extensible pioboscis , on one side of this body 
IS a cartilaginous round operculum 1843 Ibid, XXIlf 
117/2 The aperture of the ear is large, measuring, in the 
Brown Owl, more than an inch in length This is protected 
by an operculum 1843 Ibid XXVIl 629/1 In each half of 
this operculum [in the king-crab] aie to be distinguished 
one or two basilary pieces and two terminal laminm. x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Amm Life 234 The mouth so-called 
IS crescentic in outluie, and its proximal edge or hp is 
thickened, forming the operculum, a stiucture from which 
the subotdei Cheilosiomata takes its name Ibtd, 523 
Limulus has six pairs of limbs on the abdominal meso- 
soma, of which the first :i^ii fuse to foim a genital oper- 
culum 3894 Newton Diet Buds 675 In Asio, the 
conch IS enoimouily exaggerated, . and is furnished m its 
whole length with an opeiculum 1897 LI llbuU'i, Syst, Med, 
II. 10J7 The shell [of the egg of Bothnocephalus latus] is 
simple, brown, and closed in at one end with an operculum. 
2 Bot The lid of the capsule in mosses, and of 
certain ciicumscissile capsules in phanerogams; 
also, the lid of the pildier in Nepenthes, and the 
conical limb of the calyx of Eucalyptus 
3788 Lee Introd Bot, (ed 4^ Gloss. 422 Operculum, a 
Cover, as in the Mosses. 1830 Lindixy Nat Syst Bot 64 
In Eucalyptus the sepals are consolidated into a cup like 
lid, called the operculum 1840 Penny Cycl XVI. 9/2 The 
urn Itself [of mosses] is closed by a lid, or operculum Ibid 
446/z Operculum this term has also been applied to the 
lid which coveis in the Pilcher of Nepenthes, where it is 
the lobe of a modified leaf. 1857 Berkeley Crypiog Bot. 
4S3. 3867 J Hogg Microsc ii, i 310 These spore-capsules 
are closed on their summit by opercula or lids. 

8. Anat In the brain, the principal covering of 
the insula or island of Reil, winch overlaps the 
gyri operti from above. 3892 Syd Soc. Lex. 

4 . gen A cover. Also fig. 

3837 Civil Eng, ^ Arch fml I 58/1: They cairy small 
square bits of black paper, which project in front of llie 
screen, and serve as o^rcula 01 covers to conceal the letters. 
1866 Blackmore Cradock Navell xxiv (1883) ii6 Noble 
wine deserves not to be the meie opeiculum to a stupidly- 
mixed hot meal. 


Operetta (^?pere*ta) [a. It. opereiia, dim. of 
opera ] A short opera, usually of light and humor- 
ous character, consisting originally and pioperly 
of one act, but now sometimes of two or more. 

1770 Hooper in Monthly Rev, 280 They sometimes give 
operatlas that are charming 3837 Examiner Na 505 554 
The new Operetta produced here, called Fire and IFaier 
1865 Dutton Cook in Once a Week XII 235 Operetta^ a 
coinage which was fiist introduced at the Lyceum, 01 English 
Opera House 1884 St Jarms's Gae to Apr 5/2 On 
Monday a comic opera or opeietta. is to be brought out 
t OpeTiment. Obs rare [ad. L. ope? hueiit- 
um covenng, cover, f. operh^e to cover.] A covering. 

1650 Bulwcr Anthropornei 2x2 [It] was only for beauty; 
yet m another place he adds for an operiment. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Opemment, a covenng. 
f 0 ‘pensh, a Obs nonce-wd. Of, pertaining 
to, or having the characlci of opera. 

174a Fielding Miss Lucy in Town Wks, 1882 X, 316 This 
is ceitainly one of those operish buigers Miss Jenny used 
to talk of. 

Operose (p perFus), a. [ad. L operds-us, £ 
optis, oper- work ] 

1 . Made or done with, attended by, or involv- 
ing, much labour; labonons; tedious; elaborate 

3683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Ambrose 371 His Arguments 
do not deseive an operose Confutation 37^6 Johnson 
Introd Browne's Chr Mor p xi\, Browne might himself 
have obtained the same conviction by a method less operose 
1843 Stephen Comrn Laws Eng (1848) 1. 1 m. 241 The 
lodnect and operose expedient of a fine or lecovery. 

2 . Of a person: Laborious, indublnous, busy. 

x&jo Blount Glossogr (ed 3), C^erose, busie, diligent in 

labour, labonous. ^ 1734 North 1 111 §3(3740)126 

We cannot think such an opeiose Compiler of History 
should be ignorant of so remarkable a Passage 3883 Symon ds 
ItaL Byways 100 The atmosphere of operose indolence 
O’perotselyf o.dv. [f. prec -f-LY^i] In an 
operose manner, lahonously, busily , elaboiately 
x668 H. More Dm. Dial. 11 xviii (3713) 348, 1 take his 
Sophistry to be so conspicuous, that 1 think it not needful . 
more operosely to confute it. 179a A Young Ti av France 
4x1, 1 nave seen, In the operosely cultivated parts of Fiance, 
labour comparatively dear, and ill performed, amidst swarms 
ofhalf idle people 1836-7S1RW HxtAiLrovi MetaPh (1877) 
II xxvm 168 The petty and recondite objections they have 
so operosely combated. 

0*pero«se]iess. [f.asprec.+-27£6S.] Operose 
character or quality, laboriousness, elaborateness. 

X664H Hore^^ t Epist Pref. c vb, T*hey..have not 
that operosenesse of Synemonisms necessarily hanging on 
them 1699 Bentley Pbal xv. 487 All that affects you, is 
a stillness and stateliness and operoseness of Stile 18x7 
H T. CoLEBROOKE A^hra, etc; 80 The objection to this 
mode of finding the diagonals is its operoseness. 1856 
Titan Mag Nov 392/2 Sully, in the midst of his operose- 
ness, evinces many really beautiful, qualities. 
Operosity (pperp-ati). [ad.L. operdsUaSy n. 
of quality f, operdsus Opbbosb,] Operoseness, 
laboriousness, painstaking endeavouir. 
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1623 CocKERAM, Opcrociite^ gieat paines or labor 1648 Bp 
Hall Sel Th § 65 There ib a kinde of operosity in sin, 
in regard whereofsinnersaiestiledjThewoikeibofiniquity. 
1885 Sat ReiK 22 Aug 248/2 This tioublesome and poly- 
pragmatic operosity 

t O perous, a Ohs. [ad L. ope? ostts Opebose : 
see -ous.] « Opebose 

1641 W, Twisse Prey Medds Aposi LaUr Tttnes^ Some 
things, whereof he had wntten, in more operous and large 
discourses 1637 Tomlinson Renou's 607 There is 
nothing in this pieparation, either difficult or operous 
1783 Pott Chtrmg IVks II 8r An opeious, expensive 
piocess 

Hence f O perously adv^i operosely 
1668 Howe Bhss^ Righteous x 170 Operously to insist m 
proving that [etc ] 1596 Whiston Th Earth iv i 257 The 
Creator had so operously and so liberally provided for the 
well-being of Mankind, 

tOperta'neoiis,^?. Obs.rare^. operthne- 
itSj f opert'^us covered + -mie-m * belonging to the 
class of \] Of secret, hidden, or covert nature. 

^ 1636 Blount Glossogr,^ Opertaneam, done within doors, 
in secret or in covei 1775 m Ash ; and in some mod Diets. 

tO'pe-tide. Obs. == Opeu-tidb. 

1397 Bp Hall Sat ii i, 13 So lavish ope-tyde causeth 
fasting lents 1641 — Serrn^ oef Kmg ttt Lmt Rem Wks. 
(1660) 69 There is an Ope-tyde by his allowance, as well as 
a Lent 

Opeynyon, Oph, obs forms of Opinion, Oat. 

|] Ophannim, ophanim (oafm*nim) [Hcb. 
QOBM dfannwi wheels.] The * wheels * mentioned, 
in Ezekiel 1 and x, as accompanying the living 
creatures or cheiubim : tieated in the ' Book of 
Enoch ' as an order of angels. 

xBa z R. Laurence Bh of Enoch (i 838) 83 Then the Seraphim, 
the Cherubim, and Ophanm suriounded it, 1839 Bailey 
Festus VI (1852) 80 Not where the anteformal seraphs beam. 
Nor cherubim, with winged countenance, but Where roll 
the bright Ophamm. 1892 A B Davidson Ezekiel o In the 
Book of Enoch ‘ wheels ' (Ophanmm) are a class of angels 
named along with Seiaphim and Cherubim 
Ophian (p fian). Ch, Hist, [ad. Gr. '0<j>Loa/~oi 
(Clemens Alex ).] « Ophite sh ^ 

1678 Tenison Idolatry viu. 153 The sect of the Ophians, 
a kind of Spawn of the Gnostics 1882-3 Schaff Encycl 
Relig Kfiowl II 880 This class of Gnostics, called by 
Hippolytus Ophites, by Clement of Alexandria Ophians. 
Opnic ij? fik), a rare, [irreg, f. Gr o^i-r 
seipent + -10 : tte Gr, adj. is Of or 

relating to serpents 

z86s AtJmmum No 1986 679/3 The ophic or serpent 
worship, x866 Fortn, Rev No 2a 474 There is no pi oof 
of Ophic worship ever having been practised in this inland 

Ophicailcite (pHkse Isait). Mm [f Gr 
serpent + Caloitb. In Fr. ophicalce (Brongniart 
^813), Ger Ophicalcit,'] A species of rock com- 
posed of a mixture pf serpentine and crystallme 
limestone (calcite) , calcitic opliiolite 
Z846 Worcester, OplucalctCy n {Mm ) 1866 Carpenter 

in Q yrnl Geol Soc. Lond XXII 227 A specimen of 
Ophicalcite from Cesha Lipa in Bohemia, which gave on 
decaJcificationa form of Eozootu 1869 Phillips Fesuv viii 
238 Three tall columns, which as being calcareous with 
magnesian veins may be called Ophicalcite 1873 Dawson 
Dawft of Life vi 147 A beautiful variety of ophicalcite or 
serpentine-marble 

Ojphicleide (p dkldid) Also -oleid. [a. F. 
oplndhde {Momteur Unwersel 19 Ap. 1811) f, 
Gr. serpent + teXeis, eAciS- key.] A musical 
wind-instrument of powerful tone, a development 
of the ancient ‘serpent’, consistmg of a conical 
brass tube bent double, witli keys, usually eleven 
in number, forming the b^ss or alto to fhe key- 
bugle , also, a performer on this instrument 
1834. Twtes 21 June 6/r (Westminster Abbey Festival) 
Ophicleides —Messrs Hubbard & Ponder. 183s Court Mag, 
VI 23/2 One of the Ophideides was incompetent to the 
task he had undertaken 1849 A J Symington H&rehell 
Chiuies 1 19 The ophicleid nch and deep With soft cornopion 
X879 Grove Bid Mus, I 497 From the gradual disuse of 
the Serpent and Ophicleide, the Euphonium is becoming 
the chief repiesentative of the eight-foot octave among the 
brass instruments 

b Name for a powerful reed-stop on the organ, 
now usually called tuba. 

1842 m Brande Did Set etc 837/1 1843 Meeh Mag 
XXXIX, 208 The Ophicleide is me name given by Mr 
Hill .. to a new stop of his invention 1880 Grove Did 
Mus II 601, 1840 [Organ at] Town Hall, Birmingham . 
This was the first organ that had the ‘Gieat Ophicleide’, 
or ‘ Tuba*, on a heavy wind. 

Hence Ophlclei dean a., pertaming to or resem- 
bling an ophicleide ; O pMolel dist, a performer on I 
the ophicleide. 

1881 Century Mag XXIII 4B9/1 The mighty ophi- 
cleidean roll of the organ 

]] Opbidia (t?fi dia), sh,pl. Zool [mod L. deriv. 
of Gr, serpent : app. an arbitraiy formation 
to provide a term m -za, analogous to Reptiha, 
Sautia^ Crocodiha^ etc. (It can hardly represent 
Gr. 6 <pi 8 ia pi. of 6 <pldiov, OPHIDIUM )] An order 
of Reptiles containing the snakes or serpents 
Z84B in Craig 1854 Owen Shel ^ Teeth in Ctre So , 
Ofgan, Nat I 199 The vertehise also are always fewer in 
number than m the typical ophidia. 1878 Bell Gegenhauds 
Comp Anat 4x8 The scales of the Saurn and Ophidii are 
processes of the whole cutw, 1892 Ckattiberd Etuyel, IX. 
53X The fossil remains of Ophidia are scarce. 


OpbidiaXL (^jfrdian^, a and sb. [f prec + -an ] 
A. a(^. 1 , Zool Belonging to the order OpJmha 
x8a6 Kirqy & Si* Eniomol III x\xvi 717 The fang*» of 
one tribe of Ophidian reptiles 1834 Owln Slel (S* 'leeik 
m Ctre Sc, Organ. Nat I 192 The osteology of the.. 
Oohiduin reptiles differs from that of the batrachiaiis 
2 , Pertaining or relating to, or resembling that 
of, a snake or serpent , snake like 
1883 D Cook in Tune No 53 186 The prominent ophidian 
foiehead of the great French actress 1883 E C Stedman 
in Century Mag XXIX 309 An Elsie Venner, tainted with 
the ophidian madness 

B sb. {Zool.) A reptile of the order Ophidia , 
a snake or serpent. 

1832 Lyell Pnne. Geol II, 104 The laiger ophidians may 
be themselves tianTOorted across theseas 2872 Nicholson 
Palxont 531 The Ophidians make their fiist appearance in 
the Eocene 

Ii Opludiariiim (<?fi diieoTiiim). rare Also 
ophidarium [f Ophidia, after aquanmn, mm- 
nimi, etc.] A place where snakes are kept; a 
snake-house. 

188a Miss Hopley Snakes Introd 16, I now invite my 
readers to accompany me in imagination to the Ophidanum. 
ifei Cent Diet , Ophtdiarmm 
Opbi'Moia, A (sb ) Zool. [f. Ophidi-um + -did ] 
a at^\ Belonging to the group Ophtdtoidea of 
gadoid fishes, of which Ophtditm is the typical 
genus, b. sb. A fish of this group 
OpM dious, a. rare, « Ophidian a 
Z846 Worcester, Ophidian, Ophidtous, relating toseipents 
or snakes. 

It Ophidinm (^fi di;^m) Zool. Also 8 ophidion. 
[meoL , ad. L. ophtdio?i (Pliny), a. Gr. 6 <f>iBiov 
fish resembling the conger dim. of serpent.] 
A genus of gadoid fishes with elongated bodies; 
a fish of this genus. 

1706 Phillips, Ophidion, a sort of Sea fish resembling a 
Serpent or Eel 1732 Sir J. Hill Ihst Amm. 238-g The 
Ophidion, with four beards on the lower jaw is frequent 
m the Mediterranean The Ophidion, without beards is 
frequent in the Baltic^ and some other seas 1774 Goldsm 
Nat Hist. {x 867 )TI uj 1 293 The Ophidium, or Gilt-head 
Ophido- in comb., erroneous form of Ophio-. 
Ophio-, combining form of Gr 8 <pc-s serpent, 
used m various words, chiefly scientific 
OpMohatxa'oliia //. Zool. =* Ophiomorpha . see 
Ophiomobph. t Ophioce phale a. Obs. [ad. Gr, 
6<ptoJci<pa\o5j f. tee^iaX-fj head], having a serpent’s 
head. Ophlocephalold allied to or 

resembling the fishes of the genus Opktocephaius 
(walkiug-lshcs), which have a long body and 
snake-Iike head, and are capable of breathing air 
and of tiavellmg considerable distances overland ; 
sb a fish of the family Opktocephalids, of which 
Ophtocephalus is the typical genus, [[ OpWoffenes 
(-p dgfnfz), [Gr. bipioyiviis serpent-gendered]; 
see quot. || OpMoglo'ssum Bot, [Gr, yXSifftra 
longue], the genus of ferns containing the adder’s- 
tongue, the type of the sub-order Ophtoglossacese. 
Ophio’graphy [-obapht], a treatise on, or the 
descnption of, sex peats QlLz.ytLe Expos. Lex. 1857). 

O'phlomacli [ad. L. opht 07 ?tac/ms, Gr. b(pio- 
p&xps ‘ fighter with serpents a name of the ichneu- 
mon, and a kind of locust] : see quot. Ophio*- 
pliillst [Gr. -^(Aos loving], a lover of snakes, 
so Ophio pliilism, love of snakes. O'phlosaitr 
[ad mod.L. ophiosanrus, f. Gr. troOpor lizard], 
a lizard of the genus Ophiosaurus or family Ophto- 
saurtdgsy limbless and of snake-like form , a glass- 
snake, so Ophiosan'xiau (used in quot. 1882 for 
a hypothetical reptile combining the charactenstics 
of a lizard and a snake), 

x6o8 lopsELL Serpents (1658) 608 Some of the Heathen 
had their ^Ophiocephale Beasts with Seipents heads, which 
they did worship, x6ox Holland I 134 Crates .saith, 
That m Hellespont about Panum there was a kind of men 
(whom he nameth *Ophiogenes) that if one were stung with 
a serpent, with touching only, will ease the name 1871 
Tylor/’ww Cult.ll 2x8 The Ophiogenes, or Serpent-race 
of the Troad, kmdred of the vipers, whose bite they could 
cure by touch 1881 Sat. Rev 19 Mar 374/2 The genus 
^ophtoglossuni, or addei*s tongues, which are to the races of 
feins what the lampreys are to the race of fishes. 1609 
Bible (Douay)X#w \i 22 As is the bruke after his kind, the 
attake, and the*ophiomach[i6w beetle, ifiro K cncket]and 
the locust 1883 Daily Ne^tts 19 Feb 3/2 *Ophiophihsm 
is by no means an ugly woid but it may be doubted 
whether Miss Catherine C Hopley .will succeed m per- 
suading her readers to become ophiophilists X882 Miss 
Hopley Snakes xxui 429 A meaning which may be worth 
seeking by a philologist, should he be also an *ophiophilist 
ia$7MAYSBE.:^s Lex iOPbtsaums, .a Family ofsaunan 
leptiles, having the Ophtsaums or Ophiosaurus for their 
type *ophisaurian x88a Miss Hopley Snakes xv. 263 Sus- 
pected species of rutiles, compound *ophiosaurians, or sa^- 
ophidians, or who shall say what, m those inaccessible depths 

OpMolater (pfiplatsi). [f. Ophio- + Gr. 
-AarpT^y worshipper,] A serpent-worshipper 
X893 Elwohthy Eml Eye ix. 313 That our Celtic fore- 
fathers were Ophiolaters 

Hence OpMo*latrou.8 a., given to serpent- 
worship ; Ophio latry, serpent-woiship 
1887 A, B Ellis Tsht-speak Peoples vii 95 It has been 
inferred that the Tshi speaking tribes are opluolatious, 


x86a St y antes* s Mag Oct 279 On the plains of Wiltshire 
still remain the traces of ophiolatry 1864 R F Burton 
Dahome I 96 Ophiolatry is mostly confined to the coast 
regions, the Popos and Windwird laces worship a black 
snake of a larger size 1894 Hatton (N Y ) 13 bepL 204/1 
Instead of assuming it to be a foim of ophiolatry, we now 
recognize it. as an elaboiate prayer for nun, 

OpMolite (p fi^bit) Mm, [f Ophio- - h-LiTB] 
A name for serpentine {obs ) or a mixture of serpen- 
tine with other minerals {^ vc?d’aiittque)‘ see 
quot Hence Ophiolitic a. 

1848 in Craig x86z Dana Elem Geol viii. 82 OphiolUe 
(or verd-antique marble) A variegated mixtureof serpentine 
and either carbonate of lime {calcofeous ophiohie\ dolomite 
{dolomitic ophioltieX or carbonate of magnesia or magnesite 
{jnapiestiic opkiolite), 1876 Page Adv Texikk Geol viii 
138 The name serpentine, or its learned equivalents— ophite 
and opbiolite. 

Opniology {pfip lodgi) (Enron ophidology) 
[f. Ophio- + -logy.] That branch of zoology 
which treats of serpents. Hence OpMologic, 
Ophlolo gical ae^s , Ophio’logist, one versed, in 
the natural history of seipents 
i8a8 Webster, Ophiology, Opkiologic, Ophiologual, 
Opktologtsi. 1882 Miss Hopley Introd ig To enrich 
ophiological literature 1882 Stradling m Nairn e XXV 
378/1 Which motion has, singularlyenough, been very little 
commented upon by ophiologists 1896 Academy 26 Dec 
604/2 The reason which precludes the appointment of an 
official opbiologist in Iceland, [‘There are no snakes in 
Iceland*] 

O phioma ucy. ra}e [ad. mod.L 
f. Ophio- + Gr /layrela -mancy.] Divination by 
means of serpents 

[1683 Hoffmann Lex Univ,, Ophiomantia, Giaece h^io- 
fiwrua, diviuatio ex serpentibus est, cujus exempla passim 
obvia] yS3 Chambers Cycl Swpp., Ophtomancy, * 0 ^(o- 
ftavTua, in antiquity, the art of making predictions from 
serpents 1877 W Jones Ftuger-ring loi The serpent held 
by the female figure refers to ophiomancy, the art which the 
ancients pietenoed to, of making predictions by serpents 

Ophiomornh {p Zool. [mod f. Ophio- 

+ Gr form ] An amphibian of the order 

Ophiovzorpha or Ophioinorphsi (also called Apoda, 
Gy??mop 1 nmia^ and Ophzobatrachid) ; a limbless, 
serpentiform amphibian ; a czecilian. So OpMo- 
m orphto, OplLiomo*rplious adjs , havmg the 
form of a serpent or snake , spec, of or pei taming 
to the 0 phzoM 0 ?pha\ Ophiomo'xphdte, an old 
name for fossil ammonite shells, from their snake- 
like appearance, a snake-stone. 

1677 Plot Ox/bnish. tio Other Ophiomorphit’s there 
are, that have only straight single nbs 1828 Webster, 
Ophioutorp/ious. 

OpMcphagOns, a. [f, Gr.6ij!>m-^d7-0Yserpent- 
eating + -ous. J Eating or feeding upon serpents. 

1630 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep, vi xwul (ed 2) 131 
Ophiophagous nations and such as feed upon Seipents. x88i 
Stradling in y W. Ogle^s Haroeian Oral. 93 Man is 
casually ophiophagous 1886 Sat Rev LXI 430/2 The 
Revolution is the ophiophagous reptile, and gradually but 
steadily eats up all the ocher reptiles. 

I! Ophio'pliaras. PI. -gi. [L , a. Gr. bq>io^ 
ipdyQs : see prec J 1. A serpent-eater. 

135^ Eden Decades ij^ntarg, OphiophagL {texi^ There 15 
tioDung amonge theyr delicate dysshes, that they esteeme 
so muche as these seipentes z6oz HcAlano Pltny I 143 
The Candei, whom they call Ophiophagi, because they are 
wont to feed on seipents. 

2 Zool. A genus of very venomous serpents 
allied to the cobra, inhabiting the East Indies, and 
feeding upon other snakes. One species is 0. elapSf 
the Habtadbtad, q v. 

1883 Mrs. Bishop in Letsnre Ho, ig The Ophtophagtts^ 
a snake eating snake over eighteen feet long, whose bits 
they say Is certain death 

t O'pMouch Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. OpMuchus, 
Gr. dqiiovxos seipent-holder.] A (figure of a) man 
holding a serpent. 

21x697 Aubrey Surv IVtlis. m Mtsc (1714) 27 A BasS 
rdieve of an Ophxouch [rntspr Optriouch], 

OpEir (^ foj). [Heb. td'ik ^blr.] The name 
of a place or legion mentioned in the O. T., whence 
fine gold was obtained, the locality of which is 
still uncertain ; hence ^Id of Ophtr, Ophtr-gold, 
and Ophtr alone (as in Heb. Job xxii. 34), in the 
sense ^fine gold* 

x6x4 Sylvestfr Beihitltds Rescue iv 40 Adorn'd with 
Ophir-Gold. 1630 Evand Almanac in Bnt, Q Rev INI. 
330 It IS not wealth, nor Ophir-gold that can ennch onr 
need, x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. l § 28 There is 
Dross, Alloy, and Embasement m all human Temper ; and 
he flieth without Wings, who thinks to find Ophyr or pure 
Metal in any 

Ophism (p-fiz*m). rare. [f. as 0 phkpb 2 + 
•ISM ] The doctrme or worship of the Ophites . 
see OpHia?B sb 2 

186s Chewthetd Eftcycl s.v. Ophties^ Their singular 

attempt to engraft ‘Ophism’ on Christianity. 

Ophite & sbx Min Also 7 ophit [ad 
L. ophites (Phny), a. Gr, (sc. Ai^o?) serpen- 
tine stone, f. btpM seipent : see -iTEi 2 b.] Name 
for various eruptive or metamorphic rocks, usually 
green, and having spots or markmgs like a serpent; 
serpentine ; serpentine marble. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP R xvi. Ixviii. (r 495)574 Marhyl 
IS callyd Ophites for it is speclyd lyke an adder 1567 
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Maplbt Gr Foyest xs That kmde of Marble ■which js called 
Ophites, which hath spottes like a Serpent] 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 32 Oct , A column of ophite on which [is] a statue of 
Justice., cut out.of porpbyrie. 1703 T S Art's Imp tru., 
jL XIX, It consists of one solid Stone, a kind of an Ophite or 
Spotted hlaxble. X740 Dyer Ruins Rowe 77 Cibrulean 
ophite, and the flow ly vein Of orient jaqier i 858 Dana 
Mtfu (ed s) 468 The names Serpenitne^ OAhtiCj Laps caiu~ 
hrtfws, allude to the green seipent<like cloudings of the 
serpentine marble 

attnb 1644 Evelyn Diary 25 Ott , A column e of ophite 
stone. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v xxxvii, A bard well* 
polish'd Ophits Stone 

Ophite EccU Hist [a. late L. 

Ophits^ (Isidore Ong. vni. v), a Gr. ’O^frai 
(Hippolytas, etc ), pi of f o^is serpent ; 

see 'ITE 1 1 J A member of a sect -which arose about 
the and century, -who paid reverence to the serpent 
as an embodiment of divme wisdom 
idga W. WoTTON ir iS'cc/ JFntersl layfOrigen] 

attacks the Ebiomtes, the Ophites, and the Sabellians 
1737 H, Herbert tr FUury'sEccLHat I. x94^Tbe Ophites, 
who said that 'Wisdom had turned itself Into a Se^nt 1855 
Pussy Real Presence Note S. 326 Even the Ophites, 
who worshipped the serpent as Christ ‘ introduced him to 
bless their Eucharist* 1871 Tylor Pnm* Cult Xl 220 
The cultus which tradition, declares the semi Chnstlan 
sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame snake, 
aitnb. 2793 W, Holwell Mythol Diet, 306 The Ophite 
priests were very learned 1B88 E Hatch Injl, Crk Ideas 
ui (1890} 70 The Ophite writer, Justin, 

Hence 0*pMtlsxii O fhism 
1873 Lightpoot Colosnans 98 Phrygia reared the hybrid 
monstrosities of Ophitism. 

O’plxite, a, rare [ad, Gr, vcphrjs of or like 
a serpent ] Of the nature of or resembling a serpent ; 
of a sinuous form ; serpentme. 

i8a8 Webster, Ophite^ pertaining to a seipent, 1831 
Murrays Hand-bk Devoit ^ Cortmall p. xxiv. The 
avenues run invariably in straight lines, and thus differ 
from those which have a true ophite chaiacter 

OpMtio (t^fi’tik), Min, [f. Ophite 1 + .10.] 
Of the nature of ophite, serpentine; used of 
the structure of certain rocks in which crystals 
of feldspar are interposed between plates of augite. 

2889 Pall Mail G, 20 Ai^ 3/2 A boulder composed of 
sub-ophitic dolerites i^ G-EVsiKAfic Volcanoes Gt Brit, 

I 21 A specially characteristic feature of many basic rocks 
is. what IS termed an ophitic structure. 

Opbi*tiC|/i(>^ Hist, [f Ophite® 4- -10.] 
Of or belonging to the sect of the Ophites. 

2865 tr, Strauss iV«o Lift Jesus I. ii xi, 84 Expressions 
. brought forward from an C^huic woik 18^ Liddom 
Bantpi, Leci v (187a) 217 we find Ophitic Gnostics . 
appealing to pass^es in St. John’s Gospel 
t Oplii’tical, a Ohs, [f. as OphitioI + -al.] 

* Ophitto a 1 

1622 CoRYAT Crudities 346 This piece of marble may be 
prepay called OpbiticalL 2637 Tomlinson RenoiCs 
4*1 The ophytical or serpentine marble. 
jl OplllllchllS ki^s). [L , a. Gr. hijitovxos, 
f. Ophio- serpent + -exos -holding, -holder.] 
One of the ancient constellations, figured as a man 
holding a serpent ; also called Serpe^ttarius 

/hilups. OpktucAust a constellation in Sagittary, 
2667 Milton 708 And like a Comet bum’d, That 

fires the length of Ophiuchus huge In th' Axetick Sky 2723^ 
Chambers Cycl , Serpntanus, in astronomy a Constellation 
of the northern hemisphere called also Ophiuchus, and 
anciently Aesculapius. 2870 Proctor Other Worlds xi 254 
To account for the appearance of the Milky Way between 
Centaurus and Ophiuchus 

Opbinran (p fi|filB*ran), a and sh tool [f. 
mod. L Ophtura^ f. Gr serpent + oipd tail, in 
reference to the long snake-like arms.] a. a^. 
Belonging to the genus Ophura, family Ophmri(&, 
or class Op&turoidea of Echmoderms, comprising 
starfishes -with well-defined slender arms (simple or 
branched) covered with plates or spmes, b. sh, A 
starfish 01 this genus, family, or class : a 1 
or sand-star 


! genus, family, or class ; a brittle-star 
So Ophlure («b); Ophiwrld a. 
and sh, , Ophiti xoid a and sh. 
sB^jS-g Todd dycl Anat II 43 A The Opbiura has ten 
ovaries .in the central part of the animal 2884 Reader 
No 85 204/2 Starfishes, echmoids, or ophiurans 2874 
LvBBoctc Ori^i ^ Met Ins in 61 Among me Ophiurans.. 
we find two welUmarked types of development 2877 Huxley 
Anal, Inv Anini* ix, 566 The mouth of the Echinopae^um 
becomes that of the ^ophmrid 2877 W Thomson Voy 
Uiallenger II. iv 202 A viviparous ophiund occurred m 
considerable numbers, x888 Chamber^ Encycl II 467 The 
twhnical title ^Ophiuroid describes the snake-like coils of 
fteir amis 2888 Rolleston & Jackson Ltfeiiri 

The Echinoid and Ophiuroid laiva i^ known as Pluteus 
IlOphryon (^?fu^n) Amt, [mod.L., f Gr, 
d0/Jt/r eyebrow.] That point in the forehead at 
the middle of the line joimng the upper maigins 
of the orbits of the eyes, 

Bartley tr Topmards Anihrop n u, 234 Supra- 
wmtal point, or supra-nasal, or ophryon x88o Nature 
AXI 223/1 A point immediately above the projection of 
the glabella, to which Bioca has given the name ophiyon 

II Oplirys (p fns). Boi [a Gr eyebrow ; 
a L, (^hiys (Pliny) some bifoliate plant, adopted 
by Linnaeus 1737 as a generic name.l A genus of 
terrestrial Orchtdaceadf containing the Bee-, Fly-; and 
Spider-orchis Also popularly extended to allied 
genera, as PJeottia or SpirmUhes (Ladies -tresses). 


2783 Mabtyn Rousseasds Bot, xxvu (1794) 419 The Spiral 
Opnrys, commonly called Triple Indies Traces on heaths 
and dry^tures. 2829 A Jamieson Diet, Mcch Sc 
Ofihrysy Bee Ophrys ranks among the few plants that me 
more generally admired than all the Orchideae for their 
singular beauty 2844 S R m Church Poetry (ed 2) 291 
There amid many -weeds I see, That cunoiis plant, the 
Ophrys Bee 

Ophtlialm- bef a vowel, ~ Ophthalmo-. as in 
II OpbtlialmaTgia Path [Gr dXyo; pain], pain in 
the eye ; nenralgia of the eye-ball ; hence OpHtlial- 
maTgic a, |] Opb.tlLalmatvo*pliia, OpHthalma*- 
trophy Path, [Gr. drpo^fa atrophy], atrophy of 
the eye-ball ; sbnvellmg or wasting of the eye 
1892 in Syd, Sac Lex, 

1 ) Ophthalmia (pfj^selmia). Path, Forms* 
4-6 obtalnua, 5 obtolmia, 6 op-, opbtalnHa, 6- 
opbtbalmia. See also the anglidz^ form Oph- 
PHAiiMY. [late L. (Boethius), a Gr. f 

ScfyOaXiAos eye.] Inflammation of the eye, esp. of 
the conjunctiva of the eye ; ophthalmitis. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R vil xvi (1495) 235 A lewme 
rennyth to the eyen, and theiof comyth an euyll that highte 

0 btalmia, a shrewde blennesse and ache c 2400 Lanfi anc's 
Ctrut^ 241 OJ^ere maner sijknes of he ije, . as obtolmia & 
Were ijed. 2541 R. Copland Guydon's Formul Yjb, 
Thyrdly is admynystred cohrium de thutia in the ende of 
optalmia t$l6z Bulleyn Bk Simples 2 Ophthalmia ih 
a sicknes of the eye 2397 Lowe Chirurg (1634) 255 
Ophthalmia is an inflammation of the whole eye, but 
chiefly of the membiaine called conjunctme. 2794 E 
Darwin Zoon, (i6ox} L 30 Light is as intolerable in this 
kind of ophthalmia, as pressure is to the finger in the 
paronychia 2821 SiirLLEY Lett Pr Wks 18B0 IV. 197, 

1 have had a severe ophthalima, 2878 Bosw Smith Carthage 
225 Hannibal, himself tortured with ophthalmia, 1 ode on the 
one elephant which had survived the last yeai's campaign. 

b. jig Disordered mental vision. 

2832 Carlyle Sort Res ii. ■vii, Mechanical Profit-and* 
Loss Philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia and hallncma 
tion they had bi ought on. 1883 E J. Moeran lu Time 
No, 53 215 A temporaiy attack of mental ophthalmia. 

Opiitha'liuiac. rare, [f prec. + -ao.] A 
person suffering from ophthalmia 
2884 J, Payne iooi Nights VIII, 129 As slumber on eyes 
of ophthalmiac shed. 

Ophthalmia’ter. rare [f. Gr, 6((>0aKfjL65 eye + 
iarrip healer.] An ophthalmic surgeon, an oculist 
2761 {title) Adventures of Chevalier John Taylor, ophihal 
miater, written by himself. 1852 Jerdan Autohog II 71 
:k oculist, or ‘ opthalmiater as he styled 


A glonous quack , , 

himself 2892 in Syd Soc Lex, 

So Oplithalmifl trie a , relating to the treatment 
of eye-diseases {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1S92.) 

Ophthalmic (p£]ise*Imik), a, and sh [ad L. 
t^htkalmtc-us (in Martial as sb. ‘an oculist'), a, 
Gr. of or pertaining to the eye, f 

hl^OdKixSs eye , see -10 ] 

A. a^, 1 Pertaining or relating to the eye, 
ocular ; connected with me eye, as a nerve, artery, 
etc. } affecting the ej'e, as a disease. 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl, Ophikalmic Nerves 2742 A 
tAomoAnaf Nerves {ed 3) 44 This ophthalmic Branch 
supplies ^eGltmdula lacrymahs, 1831 R, Knox Cloquet * s 
A nai 433 The ophthalmic artery 2852 Dana Crust, \ 27 
The first antennary and the ophthalmic segments. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud Chr 304 Ophthalmic epSemics, 2877 
[see Ophthalmite 2]. x88x MIvart Cai 208 The ophthalmic 
artery passes along the inner side of the orbit. 

2. Good for diseases or disorders of the eye; 
that treats such maladies, that performs, or is 
used for, operations on the eye. 

2605 Timme Quersit in 255 An excellent ophthalmick 
matter for the eyes. 2723 Bradley Fam Diet s v Sye* 
^*Mter, A choice Ophthalmick Water to preserve the Eyes 
and Sight 2830 Lindlbv Nat Syst Bot gi The seeds are 
wnsidwed as ophthalmic and cephahe. 2872 Hammond 

o ^ competent ophthalmic surgeon. 

0. Affected with ophthalmia , ophlhalmious 

1843 E Warburton Cresc, ^ Cross 1 . 244 An ugly ophthal- 
mic set . drest m blue shirts and red caps 1^7 Westm 
Gas 25 Jan 2/3 Ophthalmic, feeble-minded, ailing, and 
neglected childien 

B sb, (absolute uses of the adj ) 

1 . A medicine or remedy for diseases of the eye 

2^33 Culpepper Pharm Londtn, v. 306 Such Medicines 

« we appropiiated to the Eyes. I would have called them 
Upnthalmics had not the word been troublesoixi to the 
reading 1693 Sir T P Blount iYaf, Ntst 292 The Liquor 
of Ants IS commended by Schroder for a most ExcellenL 
Ophthalmick - « — - - - - 


ophtnaimc in the world 2870 Talmage Crumbs Swebt 
ft stomachics, ophthalmics 

A, The ophthalmic or orbital nerve 
2727-8 Chambers Cycl s v. Eye, The first branch of the 
fifth pair, railed ophthalmicks. 187a Humphry Myology 
45 Soon after entenng the oibit, the ophthalmic detadS 
a large branch which runs beneath the eye. 

Ophtha Imious, a, [f. Ophthalbii-a + -ous 1 
Affected with ophthalmia 
*®S9 W. H. Gregory Egypt I la Fellahs with then 
blue-shifted veiled spouses and ophthalmious children 
Opiltiifli'lnuBt, rct^e, [f Gr. h<pdaXfi 6 s eye -f 
'1ST ] One versed in the structure and functions 
of the eye , an ophthalmologist 

I Dentonstr, Exist God ii 33 The fourth 

and ^t Membrane though some Ophthalmists have talk'd 
of a Fifth istheRetma 


OpiLtballuite (/7f]>selin3it) [f Gr. 
eye + -ite 1 2 b and 3 J 
1 1 Min, (See quot) Obs 

2822 Pinkerton Petral II 63 Miagite has by some 
been called Corsican granite, or Corsican granitel, and by 
otheis, fiom some lesemblance to the eye, ocular granite, 
01, as It inoie properly may be expressed from the Greek, 
ophthalmite It coobists of concentiic but 11 regular ciicles 
of white ftdspai and black sideiite 

2 Zool The stalk on which the eye is home 
in podophthalmous Crustacea, the ophthalmic 
peduncle, eye-stalk. 

2^7 Huxley Anat Inv, Amin vi 305 The moveable 
stalks, which support the eyes, ‘ tho ophthalmic peduncles ’ 
or ‘ophthalmites*. 2887 Atheneeum 4 June 741/2 The 
assumption of antenniforra chai acters by the left ophthalmite 

Ophthalxilltic (>f jirolmi tik), a^ Path, [f. 
OpHTHALMn'-is + -10.] (See quot ) 

2857 Maync Expos Lex , Ophihalmttiem, of or belonging 
to Ophthabmhs, ophthalmitic 
Ophtlialmi'tio, Zool, [f Ophthalmite 
a H- -10 ] Of or pertaining to an ophthalmite or 
eye-stalk in Crustacea. 

)] Ophthalmitis (f^fhielmsi lis). [moclL., f. 
Gr mpdaXfihs eye + -iTia (Gr. had 6 il>$a\puTis as 
epithet of Athena).] Inflammation of the eye, 
ophthalmia; spec mffammation involving all the 
structures of the eye. 

2822-34 6 iut/y Med (ed 4) III 177 Amongst the 
local complications are to be noticed cataract ophthalmitis, 
&C. 1878 T Bryant Pi act Suig I 385 Ophthalmitis is 
usually (he result of injuiies 2892 Syd, ^oc Lex,, Ophthal- 
mitis, inflammation of all the biructuits of the eye. .. AJbO, 
the same as Ophthalmia, 

Ophthalmo- (pfj^mlm^?), combining foim of 
Gr. d<{) 0 a\fi 6 s eye, used m various scientific terms ; 
the more important are enteied 111 their alpha- 
betical places as main words 
II Ophtha Imoblennorvlioe’a Path, [mod.L. : see 
Blbnhobbh<ba], discharge of mucus from the eyes. 

II OphthakaLoeaxomoma Path, [mod.L.: see 
Caboikoma], cancer of the eye. Ophtha luiocele 
Path, [Gr. /crjXij tumour, heinia], ‘protrusion or 
excessive prominence of the eyeball’ (Syd Soc, Lex, 
1892) Ophtha Imodiasti meter [Diastimeteb] , 
an instrument for adjusting the distance between 
two lenses (as in a pair of spectacles) to that 
between the eyes |) Ophtlialinodyiiia (-^di nia) 
[Gr htivr\ pain], pain in the eyeball; neuralgia 
of the frontal nerie m the orhil (Craig, 1848) 
Ophtlxalmo’gTapliy [-oiiAPHY] , description of the 
eye ’ Ophtlia ImoUtli [Gr. aSos stone], a lacn- 
mal concretion (Syd, Soc, Lex), Ophthalmo- 
phoxe Zool, [Gr. -</>opos bftaring], a specialized 
portion of the head m Gastropod molluscs, which 
bears an eye (e,g the ‘ horn ’ of a snail) ; an omma- 
tophore , so Ophtlialmo phorons eye-bearmg, 
orpertainuigtoan ophthalmophore. j| Ophthalmo - 
phthisis Path, [mod.L.; see Phthisis], ‘wasting 
ox shrivellmg of the eyeball’ {Syd Soc Lex,). 
Ophtha'lmopla sty Surg [Gr. •nKaarhs fashioned], 
‘the application of an artificial eye’ (jbid,), 

11 Ophthalmople’gia Path [mod L , f. Gr Tr\r)yr} 
stroke], Ophtha Imoplegy, ‘paralysis of one or 
more of the muscles of the eye ’ (Syd Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Ophthalmople gic a Ophtha Ixnostat 
[Gr. urards standing], an iiistniment for holding 
the eyeball in a fixed^position for an operation 
OphthaUno'tomy Anat and Stirg [Gr roydi 
cutting], the dissection, or the excision, of the ej^e 
(Dunghson Med ^ Lex , 1 842) Ophtha Imotono*- 
meter [Gr rovos stretching, tension ; ixlrpov 
measure], an instrument for measuring the tension 
of the eyeball; so Ophtha liuotouo*2iietry, the 
measurement of this Ophtha Imotxope [Gr. 
Tpotros turning], an mstrument devised to measure 
the muscular shortening in strabismus; also an 
apparatus for rendenng manifest ocular movements. 
OphtbaCUnotxopo'meter, an instrument for 
measuring the lateral movements of the eye. 

Other compounds, given «i the medical dictionaries, in 
which ophthalmo- ‘of ’ or ‘for the eye’, ‘eye-', is prefixed 
to known words, are hno-dynamo meter, •mclasitrsu, 

•mt croscope, -viyo toviy, -noso logy, paraty sis, -plUebo iomy, 
-spasm^tkerapeu tics, -the ropy, -xyster 
2842 Dunglison Med Lex , *Ophthalmohlmnon htea 
2846 Day tr Stmonts A mm CJiem II So The invitus 
in ophthaltnoblennorrhoia • . is of a deep yellow colour 
x8^ Dunglison, *Op/tthalmo carevtoma, „ HWtthalmo- 
ceie, 2873 Knight Diet MeeJu, ^Ophtkahuodtastimeter, 
an instrument contrived by Landsberg, a Hanoverian 
optician, ^for adjusting the optical axes of lenses to the 
ms of vision X713 Derham Phys Theol, (2727) 87 note. 
That accurate Surveyor of the Eye, Dr. Bnggs, whose 
Ophthalmography I have met with since penning this 
part of my Survey (W. Briggs Ophthalmographm, sive 
OcuJi, ejusque Partium descnptio anatomica, i 6^.1 *833 
Lex ,^Oph^ahmphtk{m, 2842 Ibid, 
^OpUhcdmoplegia, sBifi C^,*Opkthalmopiegy. 2875 
Paralysis of the orbital muscle, 
ophthalmoplegia ^ 2899 Allbutes Syst, Med, VL 893 In the 
etiology of chronic ophthalmoplegia. Ibid, VII. 380 Ac- 
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companied by ^ophthalmoplegic symptoms. 1857 Mavne 
Ex^os , An *ophthalmostate. Cafai. Set AH, 
S Kens 552 *Ophthalmotioponieter An apparatus for 
determining the movements to right and lefb of ea<± eye 
Oplxtlialiuolo'gic, a, rare, [f. as next + -10 ] 
Of or belonging to ophthalmology. 

1846 in Worcester; and in later Diets 

Ophthalmological (£7f]73slm<7lp*d5ikal), a, 
[f. as OPHTHAiiMOLOor + -10 + -AL.] Belonging 
to or dealing with ophthalmology 
1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anai, III. 8s>^ In their ophthalmo- 
logical works 1873 Report of the OphthaGnological 

Con^ss. 189* Pall Mall G 31 Aug. 1/3 A test which is 
absolutely unimpeachable if carried out by an ophthalmo' 
logical expert. 

Hence Ophthalmolo gfically adv , in relation to 
ophthalmology. 

1^6 tr IVe^yter^s Gen, Pathol, (ed 6) 233 Engorgement 
of the optic papilla, ophthalniologically .important. 

Ophthalmology (pfj^selm^'lodgi) [f. Oph- 
THALMO- + -LOGY.] The scientific study of the 
eye; that ‘branch of science which treats of the 
structure, functions, and affections of the eye. 

184a in Dunglison Med Lex, x86§ Pall Mall G 30 Nov, 
4 It is proposed to establish a chair of ophthalmology in 
the inedical faculty of Paris i88t Naiwie XXIV, 349/1 
Modern ophthalmology has scaicely a single point of simi- 
larity with that of the last century 
Hence Ophthalmo loffist, one versed in ophthal- 
mology, 

1834 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) III. 166 No ophthalmo- 
logist has paid so much attention to this subject as 
Professor Beer rpoo Edtu Rev, Oct, 393 Von Graefe, the 
great ophthalmologist, first surveyed the fundus of the living 
human eye. 

Ophthalmometer Ofp^elmp m^tox). [f Ofh- 
THALiio- + -MBTEB.] a See quot 1842. b. An 
instrument devised by Helmholtz for measuring the 
curvatures of the (living) eye by means of images 
refiecled in it 

1842 'Doviousarn Med Lex , O/hthalmotneter, An lastru- 
ment of the nature of compasses, invented by F Petit, for 
measuiing the capacity of the cnamheris of the eye in ana- 
tomical experiments 1864 tr Danders* Aho/u Accommod. 
Eye 17 Helmholtz constructed a peculiar instrument, called 
by him the ophthalmometer for the purpose of determining 
the magnitude of the reflected images. xSpg Daily Kems 
27 Feb 6/5 Before Heltnholz's inventions of the opbihalmo- 
scope and the ophthalmometer, ‘ no one bad ever seen a 
living retina at its task ' 

fSo Ophtlialmome txic a,, relating to measure- 
ment of the eye; Opbtlialiiio*nietEyi measure- 
ment of the eye. 

1899 Daily News 23 Feb 5/1 The ‘Dioptric and Ophthal- 
moraetne Review' 1883 ConUmp, Rev Mar, 407 The 
staitling and unexpected results of ophthalmometry. 

Ophthalmophore, -plegy see Ophthalmo-. 
Ophthalmoscope sh, [f. 

Ophthalmo- + Gr ~<r/eoiros^ viewing, viewer, see 
-SOOPE.] An instrument for inspectmg the interior 
of the eye, esp the retina 

1857 Duftg-ltsonls Med Lex 656 An ophthalmoscope has 
been invented, winch by reflecting the light on the retina 
enables the condition of the intenor of the eye to be 
appreciated. X&67 Brande & Cox Diet Sci,f etc [The] 
ophthalmoscope.. invented by Helmholtz in 1851, for the 
examination of the interior of the hvmg eye 1878 T, 
Bryant Praci Surg I 293 The ophthalmoscope since its 
intioduction has undergone innumerable modifications, both 
in pnnciple and detail 

Hence Ophtha Lmosoopa v intr,^ to inspect the 
eye by means of the ophthalmoscope, Ophthalmo- 
SCO pic, -scoploal, adp,^ of or pertaining to 
the ophthalmoscope or its use ; Ophthalmosoo pi- 
caUy adii,, by means of ophthalmoscopy. 

1857 in Mayne Expos Lex 820/2 Ophthalmoscopic x86z 
Bumstead Ven Dts, (1879) 719 A gummy tumor of the 
ciliary body, which oi^thalmoscopicmly was seen and 
taken by others for a sarcoma. 187X Hammond Dts, Nera, 
Syst p. xm, Ophthalmoscopic examinations require the 
observer to possess a very thorough acquaintance with the 
anatomy of the eye, and also with the science of optics 
1879 J H Jackson Ophthalmoscope 3 Extremely ahnomal 
op nt&ilmoscopical appearances may exist when sight is good 

Ophtlialmoscopy (pfjjaelmp sk^^pi) p- as 
prec + Gr. -OKoma looking, viewing.] 

1 . A branch of physiognomy, by which character 
is inferred from the appearance of the eyes ? Ohs 
[1727-4X Chambers Cyclt Ophthalmoscoptaj that branch 
of physiognomy whwh considers a person’s eyes, and looks; 
to deduce thence the knowledge of his temperament, humour, 
and manners] 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Ophthalmoscopy* 
in Webster, and in later Diets 
a Inspection of the intenor of the eye ; the use 
of the ophthalmoscope, 

X864 N, Syd, Soc Year^hk. Me i 240 Atlas of ophthalmo- 
scopy. x866 A Flint Ptinc Med. (1880) 104 Works which 
treat , of ophthalmoscopy. 1899 Allbutfs Syst, Med, VL 
7& The chapter on medical ophthalmoscopy. 

Hence Ophthalmoscoplst (-f/’sk^^pist), one skilled 
in ophthalmoscopy, 

1866 A Flint Prtnc Med, (1880) 104 The student or 
practitioner who desires to become a skilful ophthalraoscopist 

Ophthalmostat, -trope . see Ophthalmq- 
Ophthalmy (p*fjiaelmi). Now rare or Ohs* 
Forms . 6 optalmie, ophthalmye, 7 ophthalmie, 
7-9 ophthalmy, [a B ophtalmie (Oresme 14th c. 
obtalmte)^ ad L. ophthalmia^ » Ophthalmia. 


*S 43 Trahfron Vtgds Chirurg, 51 hit An optalmie 
^used of grosse matter 1597 A M tr Guillemeads Fr 
Chinttg 3a b/2 Agaynst payne in the heade, ophthalmye 
and payne in the teeth 1650 Trapp Comm Deui xxviii 
28 God, we trust, will, cure themof thisspiritual ophthalmy 
and phrensie. 1753 Wall m Phil Trans XLIX 466 He 
had a scrophulous ophthalmy in each eye 1863 English^ 
mo^s Mag Aug 145 He had suffered fiom an obstinate 
ophthalmy of both eyes 

Opiammoue pi|am5'un) Chem [f Opi(an- 
+ Ammonia] An amide of opianic acid CgoHip 
NOs , obtained by evaporating a solution of opianic 
acid in ammonia 

1843 Suppl I 348 Opiammon, X866-77 Watts 

Diet Chem IV 207 Opiammone is a pale yellow crystalline 
powder 

Opiane* [f- Oh-um + -ane as var. of -me,"] 
An obsolete synonym of narcotine. Hence numeious 
chemical terms m optan - : 

Opianate (Ja*pian^it), a salt of opianic acid Opi- 
aalc (^api|0e nik) a,, formed from narcotine ; as m 
Optamc acid (C10H10O5), crystalhzing in thin 
colourless prisms of bitter taste, produced, to- 
gether with cotamine, by the oxidation of narcotine; 
Optamc ether (C10H9.C2Hs.Os) cmtallizing in 
inodorous bnlliaut white needles of bitter taste. 
0 pianine, a base resembling narcotme, and not 
certainly distinct from it, Opia no-, comb form of 
opianic^ as m optam-stdphurotts aetd, an acid de- 
rived from opianic and sulphurous acid, forming 
a transparent ciystallme mass. O planyl QoHA, 
the radical of opianic acid and its derivatives 
X842 Dunglison Med, Lex^ Optanet Narcotine. 1845 
Penny Cycl Suppl. I 348 Opianate of ammonia. Ibtd,i 
Opianic acid. 1857 Miller Elem Chem III 277 Opianine 
has hitherto only been found m Egyptian opium, and has 
been but imperfectly examined. Jbid, 284 The opianyl 
yields opianic and hemipinic acids. X866-77 Watts Diet, 
Chem IV ao6 Opianates 1873 — Fomtes Chem, (ed. 11) 
739 Opianic Acid is a monobasic acid. 

Opiate (duplet), a, and sh. Also 7-8 opiat. 
[ad. med.L, optdi’-tts, -urn, pa. pple. oi*opidre : see 
next.] 

A, Made with or containing opium; hence, 
inducmg sleep , narcotic, soponferous, 

1343 Traheron PTtgds ChiruTf. vnu xvui, 21$ Opiate 
m^icines swage payn, howbeit it is onely after the luaner 
of palliation. 1379-80 North Plutarch 1x676) 800 They 
gave Dionysius the elder a strong Opiat drink to cast him 
m a sleep x6a6 Bacon Sylva g 903 And for the particular 
ingredients .it is like they are opiate, and soporiferous. 

Milton P L xi. 133 Charm'd with. Arcadian Pipe, 
the Pastoral Reed Of Hermes, or his opiate Rod 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 267 Such things as are endued 
with an opiate Quality xdS^ Bowen Vtrg, JBneid vi, 420 
Morsels of mem, and of honeyed opiate cakes 
b. Jig Inducing drowsiness or inaction. 
a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serin. (185^ I 321 Have a little opiate 
divimty ministered to our souls 1734 H Walpole Lett 
(1846) III 56 Even in France the squabbles of the parliament 
and clergy are under the same opiate influence a 1845 Hood 
To Sylv, Urban vi, Confessions dozing from an opiate pen 

B. sb Any medicine containing opium and 
having the quality of mducmg sleep ; a narcotic 

1603 B JoNSON Sejastus i 11, More comforting Than all 
your opiates, juleps, apozems. 1674 R Godfrey Ihj ^ Ab 
Plystc igs Instances of such who with Opiates slept to 
Death. 1742 Young Nt Th. vni 67 A pillow, which, like 
opiates ill«preparM, Intoxicates, but not composes x8a8 
Scott F, M, Perth xvu, Compelled to sleep in spite of 
racking bodily pains, by the admmistration of a strong 
opiate 18B7 Fenn Master Cerem, n, The old woman took 
her opiate every night. 

b Jig. Anythmg that causes drowsiness or 
inaction, or that dulls or quiets the feelings, 

X64X Milton Antmadv li Wks, (1851) 209 If men should 
ever bee thumniing the drone of one plame Song, it would 
lee a dull Opiat to the most wakefull attention, xysx John- 
son Rambler No 171 ? 3, [He] began to lull my conscience 
with the opiates of irreligion x866 Geo Eliot F Holt i, 
Mrs. Trausome found the opiate for her discontent in the 
exertion of her will about smaller things. 

Opiate (^’^‘‘pifi^t), D. [app. f a med L. "^optdre 
to form or treat with Opium, It, opptare (Flono).] 
1 . trans To stupefy or put to sleep by means of 
opium, to narcotize, 

1611 Florio, Opptare, to oppiate, to stu^efie the s^ses. 


ravished the daughter. 1717 Fenton £p, to Lambed 
Poems 209 Tho' no lethargick fumes the brain invest. And 
opiate all her active pow'rs to rest 

b Jig To dell Ihe sense or sensibiliLy of. 
i76zGoLDSM.Czi? /Fc[cm]II 153 We .in that pleasing 
expectation opiate every calamity, Htsi Engm 

Lett (1772) 1. 190 Happy in his natural imbecility, which 
seemed to opiate all his afflictions 1800 Southey in C 
Southey Life H, 72 One who can let bis feelings remain 

awake, and opiate ms reason 

2 . To mix or impregnate with opium. Cmeily m 

OpiatedT^/.^ , 

x6xx Florio, AllHpi&to vino, wine opiated 2683 Kcnnett 
tr Erasm ofi Folly Pref Verses, The opiated milk glmvs 
up the brain 2837 D. Macmillan Mem, vm. (1B82) 299 The 
uiMr was treateo with opiated fustic 

Opiatio (dhpiise-bk), a. (sb ) [f, med.L. eptaf- 
urn + -10.3 Of or pertaining to opiates or their 
use ; of the nature of or resembling an opiate. 


3678 Cudworth Iniell Syst i, v. 795 Soporated with the 
dull steams and opiatick vapouis of this gross body 16^ 
tr Bonet\s Merc. Compit. xix 749 Concerning the right use 
of Opiatick Pharmacy 1882 O'Donovan Merv Oasis I 
XXVI, 455 To combat the terrific opiatic reaction 
B. sb. An opiatic agent ; = Opiate B fare 
1847 Giltillan in Tail's Mag XIV 768 Eithei a lulhiig, 
soothing opiatic, or a xoming and stimulating gratification. 
1 0‘piative, a, Ohs, fare, [f med.L optat-^ 
ppl. stem of opzai'e to Opiate + -ive ] = Opiate A 
1674 R Godfrey Injuries ^ Ad. Physic 191 An Optative 
Medicine that has not so bad and malevolent tncks, but is 
by far better corrected than the Laudanum 
t O'pio. Obs. Also opy(e, opi. [f, L. opi-w/t 
(see Opium)] Opium; an opiate. 

^1383 Chaucer L G IV 2670 Hypermuestra, The 
narcotykis & opijs [v rr onies, apies, epies] ben so stronge, 
C1386 — Knt V T 614 A Clarree maad of a ceiteyn wyn Of 
Nercotikes and Opie [v rr opy, op>e] of Thebes fyn 
c 1420 Pallad on Hush iv. 143 Hex seede yf me xeclyne In 
haurae, or naide, or opi {L opio] dates thre 

tOmer. Obs. [a obs F opter, 'the Opie, 
water Elder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree’ (Cotgr ) ; 
mod.F. oker\ app. related to L. opulus^ It oppo, 
but of obscure formation.] The Guelder Rose or 
Water Elder cf Oplb 

154B Turner Naims o/Herbes (1881) 57 Opulus is a tree 
called in fienche as Gesnere sayeth opiei, and so maye it be 
also called in englishe tyl we fynde a better name. [1378 
Lyte Dodoens vt Ixxn 752, 1 think this not to be the rignt 
Opulus i but the very tree whiche we cal Witche, and 
Witclie Hassel . in Frenche Oper, Reade more of Opier 
m the LXXX Chapter of this booke dbtd Ixxx 760 Of 
Marns Eldei, Opie, or Dwarffe Plane tree , In Frenche 
Obtere, or Opiere. .This is not Opulus as some do tbinke.] 
t Opiet, Obs App. an error for prec 
x6oi Holland Phny 1. 512 The Opiets or Wich-Hazels 
are sown of seed after the same maner as Elme Ibid II 
205 Touching the tree (in manner of an Opiet 01 Poplar) 
called Rumbotinus. 

f Opi'ferous, a, Ohs rare“-%, [f L. optfer 
help-bringing, f. opent help + -fer\ see -peeous ] 
1636 Blount Glossogr,, Optferous, which aids or helps, 
succoring Hence in Phillips, Bailey, and some mod. Dicta 
i Opifez. Obs, [a. L. optjex (pptjic-em), f. 
root op- Qioptsyfoxk-{‘JeXj Jtc-, doer, f. fac-^e to 
do ] A woiker, maker, framer, fabneator, 

1649 Bulwer Paikomyoi Pref. ii The Soule only is the 
Opifex of all the movings of the Muscles 1678 Cudworth 
Zntell Syst i iv, § 13. 273 The Opifex pf the World, the 
Fountain of Good 

+ O'pifice. Ohs, [ad. L. optjici-ttm a working, 
f. as prec, + Jictum doing, making. Cf. OF. 
optjke 16th c., opijisse (13th c. in Godef ) ] The 
doing or making of a work ; construction, work- 
manship ; emer, a fabric, a woik. 

i6z6 R C. Times Whistle i 104 Look on the heavens , 
look, 1 say, Doth not then goodly opifice display A power 
'bove Nature ? 1635 Gellibrand Variation Magn, Needle 
20 This admirable opiflce of God or frame of the world. 1637 
Tomlinson Renotis Di^ 393* Bees suppeditate both 
aliments and medicaments to man by their own opifice. 
1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv 302 God so manifestes himself 
in the whole opiflce of the Universe. 

t C^i'ficer, Obs, [f. L optjeXy opjic-em + 
Engl, sufflx -bb: cf artjicer, officer^ One who 
makes or constructs a work; a maker, framer, 
fabricator, a workman, 

1548 Forrest Pleas Poesyexvni , 57 The hJghe Opifleersend- 
hisgiftes too wone pertycularlye x66o Char Italy 


ethenot „ . , 

84 If you rehpect either Artificers or 


. , , ^ ipificers, all Nations 

have been benefited theieby, 169a Boyle Lect 11 67 

distance betwixt the poor mortal 
Tr Shandy 


Considering the infinite distance betwixt the 

Artist, and the Almighty Opificer. 1761 Sterne 

HI XXIV. Fa So many play-wrights, and opificers of chit- 
chat have ever since been working upon .my uncle 1 oby*5 
pattern 

Opagnorate, Opilate, etc. ; see Opp-. 

Opiism P OP1-UM+-1SM] The 

intoxication induced by taking opium ; the habit 
of taking opium as an intoxicant or stimulant. So 
0 *puze V. irans,y to affect or mtoxicate with opium 

1889 Leisure Hour 438 Experience had taught him to know 
all the stages of the opiised state. Ibid 440 Unmistakable 
tokens of the torpor of opiism 2894 Westsn Gaz 23 July 
2/2 A very short time suffices for the establishment of 
*^opusm 

t Opi'me, a Obs, [ad, L. opXimm nch, sump- 
tuous, etc. Cf. F optme (i 762 m Diet, Acad), It , 
Sp. opimo ] Rich, abundant, sumptuous, splendid. 
2^3 Bellenden Lwy iv (182^ ^3^ Na s^ule^eis be 


cailit opime, hot oneUe thay quhilk 

fra aue uthir 2664 H, More bfyst, Imq, 426 Those gieat 
and opme Preferments and Divides which thy ambitious 
and worldly minde so longingly hankers after, 1681 — Exp 
Dan vL 283 He had taken the more easie and opime places 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 032 Th' Opime you’d 
hnquish for the Macerated 

OpimiaXL (i?pi'mian), a, (sb^ Rom, Anttq, [ad. 
L. Optmtdn-us of or belonging to Opmuus.] In 
Opmtem wine (L vlnum Opimidnum), or absol. 
Optmtan, a very celebrated ancient Roman wine 
of the vintage of A.U C, 633, when Opimius was 
consul. 

1602 Holland Pliny I 410 That there were wine sellars 
at Rome . appeal eth plame by ^ proofe of the Opimian 

wine. X863 Shirley in Frasers Mag, Feb 241 The cry 
for light wul not be silenced, though we pour the hundred- 
yeared Opimian before the shune of Apollo. 
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tOpimous a. Obs, rarer^. = Opiiee. 

1656 Blount Glossozr , Optmoust fat, gross, in good liking 
or plight; nch, plentiful 

Opinable (wmaVi, t^>'pinab'J}, _ 3 Sow 

fare or Oh, [ad L- ophiaoil-ts, f opTnart to 
UriNE : see -ble, Cf F, opmable (15 in Godef.).] 
tl. That IS a matter of opinion; not certain, 
disputable, conjectural. Obs, 

1456 Fastoii Lett I 369 My Lord Bedford wylle w-as made 
yn so br>eff and generali term^s but all wey new to con- 
strew and oppynable 1471 Ripley Comp, AUJi, Ep ui in 
Ashm (1653' m This Sc>*ence is not opinable, But very true 
by Raymond and others determjnate t:i 53 » Rtmedie ^ 
Lout 62 The matter is doubtful! and opinable To a certain 
you I woll my self enable Co^fvt Ntcholea Shaxiott 

Cilj b, Opmable matters and disputable. 

2 That IS the object of opinion; capable of 
being opined or held as an opinion. 

16(53 Holland Plutarch s Mot, How. he should 
adroit and lea%e unto us sense and opinion, and not withall 
allow that which is sensible and opmable^ a man. is not able 
to shew 1678 CoDWORTK InieU Syst i. iv, § 36 571 Not 
properly loiowable, but opinable only or the objectof opimon. 
Hence Opiuabi*!!'^ (Bailey 1721), Opinably 
ach (in quot apmiably), 

X655 in Hartlib Comnesu Bees 31, I speak not opinl* 
ably, but what 1 know, and that experimentally 

Ojpinaut (p’pinant). rare^-K [a. F, apinant 
'celm qui opme’, pr, pple of opiner to Opine, 
used suDst ] One who opines ox forms an opinion, 
x86o Thackeray Round, Pap , Late Great yictanes. The 
opinions differ pretty much accordmg to the nature of the 
opmants 

tOpinate, Obs [ad L. opTnat^tes pa. pple 
of Qptndn to Opine.] 

1 . Opined, supposed 

CX4SO tr Dc Imtiattone iii. li 123 {H copiose mercy is 
better to me for gettnge of indulgence, han myn opinate 
ri^twesnes, for defending of myn hid conscience 

2 . Obstinate in opinion ; opinionated 

ZMX Caxton Vzfas Pair, (W de W 1495) rr 26^ b/i He 
had condescended to make it to that other whiche was 
opynate r as said attte^ ‘ obstynate in an ylle opynyon ']. 
i* O'pixiate, Obs rate [f ppl. stem of L. 
opmcifl (also oplnare) to be of opinion, think.] 
tnir. To give an opimon; to pronounce a formal 
or authontative opinion ; = Opine i. 

x6ag W, B. True School War 55 There is not a matter of 
State in which, they haue not opmated and decreed 

t O pinated, ppl a Obs rare [f Opinate a. 
or V + -ED ] Having a (specified) opimon , to he 
optnated ^ to be of opinion 
i6zo Markham Masterp u clix 467 Wee are strongly 
opinated, that [it] doth make the horses chine or backe a 
great deale the stronger. 

t Opiua*tiou. Obs, [ad. L optmtidn-em, n. 
of action from opindri to Opine . cf. obs. F, optna^ 
iton (15S0-95 in Montaigne) ] The action of opining 
or forming an opinion, supposition; the mental 
lesult of this, an opimon, a supposition. 

x6xx CoTGR , Opination^ an opination, opining, opmion- 
delivering, 1656 Stanley Hist Philos, v (t7oi) 216/2 
Errour, temerity, ignorance, opmation, suspicion, and 
whatsoever is not of firm and constantasseat, 1687 Rycaut 
Knolles* Hist Turks 11 258 The occasion of this caused 
many roving guesses and opmations of the reasons of it 

t Opi'native, a, (sb) Obs Also 6 -itive, 
-ytyve [ad, late and med,L, opTfjdtiv^us (Pns- 
Clan 6th c ), f. L. pptmU, ppl. stem ^ see -IVE, 
Perh, immed. a. obs. F. opvnattf, -zve (Oresme 
14th c.) , cf. It opinatiDO (Flono 1598) ] 

1 . Stiff in opinion ; adhering obstinately to one^s 
own opimon ; opniionative. 

1530 Tindale Mortwi xiiL Wks <ParkerSoc) HI 
359 They ml on him and call him opinative, self-nunded, 
and obbtinate. 1330 J Coke Eng ^ Pr Heralds v. (1877) 
58 The Freiufiiemen be opynatyfe, thynkyng Fxaunce to 
be of more greater valure than any other realme x6ax 
Burton Anat Mel n. iii vii, Speake truth. Be not opina- 
tiue, maintaine no factions. x66o tr. Amyraldui Treat 
cone Relig in iv 372 There is no Jew so opinative, as to 
account them proper for the government of all sorts of 
Nations m all Ages 

2 . Of or belonging to opinion ; of the nature of, 
or expressing, opinion ; conjectural, not certain 

J. Harvey Disc* PtobL 16 A probable surmize, and 
opimtme collection 1393 Bilson Govt CAnsPs Ch, Pief 25 
The comecturall and opinative ghesses of some x6xo 
Healey Si, A Ctiie 0 / God y xix. (1620) 2x4 He that 
contemneth their opinative praise contemneth also with it 
their vnaduused suspect, x6s6 Stanley Hist Philos v. 
(3701) 162/1 All this part of things, they called Opinative 
Science they afiirraed to be no where but in the Reasons and 
Notions of M ind 18x6-30 Bentham OMc, Apt Maximized^ 
Extract Const Code (1830) 6 Judicially augmented will 
natural honour be by two conjunct and correspondent 
appropriate judiwal decrees, the first opinative, the other 
imperative. x8ag — justice ^ Cod, Petit i8t Opinative 
[functions], exercised by declaration made of opinion. 

B sb An opinionated person 
x 6 m Dromm of Hawth Speech of AuthoPs \l\sz (1711) 
219 Such men.. prove themsmvesto be altogether seditious 
and factions, malicious opmatives. 

t Oprnativelyi adv, Obs, [f. prec. + -ly^] 
In an * opmative" manner, in the way of opinion; 
with obstinate adherence to opmion. 

1333 xlvLii Wks 925/1 Hewyllnot holde 

U opinatiuely, and therefore yet agayne it may be no heresie. 


1336 Theolog Tracis, Hen nil I If 213 (P R 0 ) To 
stoiide in it opjnytyuely it is heresie agenst scripture 
3630 Lennard tr Charrojis U tsd iii iii (1670) 359 If Vices 
Rather not strength, and men grow not opinatively obstinate 
111 them i6g/S [see OwnatorJ 

tO*piiiator. Obs [a L oplndtor, agent -n 
from opindri to Opine ] One who opines or holds 
an opimon , a thinker , a theonst. 

1626 Laud Wks (1847) I 343 If they had not been 
opinatoxh that God could never have maintained His cause 
against them. a. 3641 Bp. Moontagu Ads 4 Mon (364:^ 228 
Banded up and downe, by different Opmators many wayes 
1663 Blair Autobiog vi (1848) 86 Mr Freeman, a strong 
opinator. 1696 Lorimer Goodwin’s Disc iv. 10, 1 will only 
ask him Whether he holds that God is an Opinator, that 
he hath an Opinion of things, and knows them opinatively? 
Opine (^pai n), v [ad L. opiU'drT (also ^dre) 
to be of opmion, think, judge , cf. F, opmer, in 
15th c opptfzer (Littrd), It opznare (?\ono ifipS).] 
1 . intr, or with obj. cl ; To express an opinion ; 
to say that one thinks (so and so). 

1598 Dalungton Meth Trav, M ij b, IVhere hee opineth 
of the maner of seniice, he sayth of Archers, the English 
are the flower. 1609 Holland Amm M farcell 53 Some 
opined. That they must goe by Arborosa. i6a8 Le Ghvs tr. 
Barclay’s Argems 209 , 1 cannot tell who they are against 
whom I haue opined 1633 Earl Manch A/ MondoJi6s6) 

L AU opining, that some one is to be chosen 1797 J, 
BENCE in Monthly Mag XL VI 215 The answerer . 
opines that the old enmity and nvalship subsisting between 
France and this coundry are beneficial to both 3838 
Dickens Nuk, Nick vji,Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and 
opined that it was high time to go to bed. 1884 Atlieuanm 
6 Dec 725/3 Without pain, he opines, there would be no 
gratitude to God, no pity towards man, 
lb esp. To express or pronounce a formal or 
authontative opinion; to give one’s opinion in 
council, etc. Now rare, 

1381 Savile Tacitus, Hist ir. xxvii (3501) 106 Once by 
fortune Heluidius Priscos Praetor elect had opined against 
a matter which Vitellius affected X589 Puttenham Eng 
Poeste in ii. (Arb ) 354 In all deliberations of importance 
where counsellours are allowed freely to opyne and shew 
their conceits. 1600 Holland Lviy xlviu 1237 Cornelius 
Nasica opined and said, That hee saw as yet no lust and 
sufficient cause of warre. 1744 Armstrong Pmem Health 
(1807) 36 Thus the Coan sage opin’d 1846 Mrs Gore 
Ei^, Char (1853) 45 The stability of the administra- 
tion IS opined upon, accrordmg to the indications of the 
barometer of that variable atmosphere, the breath of Rings 
x866 Freer Regeuey of Anne of Austria I i 31 [They] 
all opined for the Regency xSpx Law Times XCL 224/3 
Lor(l Coleridge opmed that even brokers and dealers are 
not exempt from the general regulations imposed by the Ten 
Commandments 

2. To form a judgement on grounds insuflScient 
for positive proof, to hold an opmion, or to hold 
as one’s opinion; to think, suppose a frans. 
(usually with cbj, cl), 

161X Beaum & Fl ‘Phtlasfer i 1, And from you do I 
Opine mysdf most happy X65A H. L’Estrange Ckas / 
(1655) 133 Men were left at liberty to opine what they 
plMS^ 1694 Mottedx Rabelais v (1737) 332 Opining to 
revise a Structure new, avjxx Ken Symnartuni Poet 
3723 II 95 Both the same thing opine, Both have the 
same Design 1863 Trollope Belton Est ix 99 The clergy- 
man would opine that he was simply a reprobate x^i 
Ruskin Pars Clav vi 4 You fancy, doubtless, that I write 
my * opinions ’ — You are much mistaken When I only 
opme things, I hold my tongue, and work till 1 more than 
opine— until I know them, 
b. znir, 

1636 [?J, Sergeant] tr T. White’s Penpai Inst, 106 
They, whose bram is of a thin, and hot constitution, . opine 
rashly and changeably. 1676 G, Towerson Decalogue 302 
We should choose to opine with them i88x M. Pattison 
in Academy 12 Feb. 110 You may opme upon eveiy thing 
under the sun. 

Opiner (opw ii9i). Also 7 -or. [f Opine ©, 

-I- -BE. — F, opineur ] One who opines ; one 
who holds or expresses an opinion 
z6xx CoTGR, Optnew, an opinor, one that delivers his 
opinion. 3632 Gaulb Jffagastrom X15 The optnors or 
opinionists (old and new) each of them contending 3636 
Arttf, Handsom 157 Others who are weak and wilfull 
opinexs, but not just arbitraters. 1736 Disc Wiichcreft 42 
A probable Argument that they were the first Opiners of 
Daemons. xfAx Oracle j33,32j./3An opimon— presum- 

ing the opiner is not a fool— is a com with a current value 

t Opi'nial, a Obs, rare’^K [f stem opinZ'- (see 
OPINlATBi?) + -AL] =s OpJNIONAL, 
c 1430 Pecock Treat, Rule Patfh (1688) 3 There ben two 
manere of feith oon is opinia! feiih Another feith is 
sciencial feith. 

Opmiaster, -astre, -ty see Opinia'pkb, -ty 
t Opinia^StroiLS, a, Obs. rare--^ [f F. 
opinmtre (see Opiniatbe) 4 -ous ] Opinionated ; 

= Opiniatre a 

1645 Milton Colast, Wks (1847) 222/2 The Laws of Eng- 
land, wherof you have intruded to be an opmiastrous 
subadvocatcj and are bound to defend them 
t Opi’lliate, a and sb, Obs, [In this and the 
following words to Opiniatiy, the stem optfiz- 
appears either to be shortened from L opinio, 
Opinion, or due to the influence of that word upon 
opin- in optnate, opinahve, etc j they are not con- 
fined to Eng., for opinz-alo^ opvnzatvoo occur in It. 
(Flono), opini-atzco in Sp. (Minsheu), opinzaUf, 
opznz’-dtre in Fr etc. , but Eng. has more of them. 
They have mostly parallel forms in opznzon- and 
ppiti-' see opinial, opznional, with optmate, cf | 


opinate, opimonate'l a. adj = Opiniated 3, 
b sb. An opmiated person 
*597 J Paine Royal Eich 7 Sorj to behoulde suche 
blynd opmiates so farr to outrun very many piofessors 
Hence f Opi aiately adv , , f Opi'niatcuess. 

1645 City Alarum 18 Must the free horse alwayes be 
spurgalled, and the dull Asse favoured in his opmiatness? 
3^7 Sectary Dissected 27 Contumacie, obstinate opiniat- 
nesse, sedition, pertinacity in speaking evill of dignities 
1658 T. Wall Comm Times 22 It makes the knowing 
more learnedly ignoiant, and the ignorant more opiniately 
knowing. 

fOpi'niate, V Obs [Cf opt male adj, and 
the vbs. opinate, opimonate ] 

1 . irans. To hold as an opinion, or to hold an 
opinion concerning ; to suppose, think, opine. 

X624 Heyivood Gunmk i 25 These Goddesses , as they 
are opmiated, have the government of children in their 
infancie 1636 Bramkall Replic r. 10 This present age 
doth not know what it self beleeveth, or rather opiniateth 

2 . To fix (a person) in an opinion; rejl to 
adhere obstinately to an opinion (Cf OF. 
s'opiniomter ) 

1603 Florio Montaigne i xiv (1632) 24 Men aie punished 
by too-much opimating themselves in a place without reason 
3 To pionounce an opinion upon 
AX707 H Walpole Mem, Geo III (1845) II vii. 138 
Rose Fuller said he would not opmiate the point, but de- 
clared he was against the precedent. 

Opiniated (^>pi nij^ited),^/ a, [f as Opiniate 
a + -ED. Cf apimted and opzmomted] 

1 1 . Holding the opinion , of opinion (that , ) 
1610 Markham Masterp, i Ixxiii 152, I am confidently 
opmiated, that bots are euer bred m the stomacke 
f 2 . Having a conceited opuiion of, thinking 
much of, Obs, 

3589 Late Voy Sp Pori (1881) 47 It may be you will 
thmkc me too much opimated of the Voiage, or conceited 
of the commanders. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii xii, Not being 
able to put tbe old Man out of his Talk, of which he was 
very opmiated or conceited 

3 Obstinately attached to one’s own opmion; 
opinionated, 

3397 J Payne Royal Exch 29 Whosoever ys so styfi^ 
opmiated as so stande in there owne conceite 1627 Sir S 
D’Ewes frnl (3783) 63 He being proud and self-opiniated, 
tooke his owne way 3740 Wesley Whs (1872) I 294 
Positive and opmiated to the last degree. 3796 Mrs. M 
Robinson Angelina I. 109 A vam opimated idiot, 1870 
Disraeli Lotkear xm. 56 The gardener, like all head, 
gardeners, was opimated 
Hence OpPniatedly adv 

1633 Hobbes Govt, 4 Soc, Author’s Pref , [I] Would rather 
chuse to brooke with patience some inconveniences then 
selfe opraiatedly disturb the quiet of the pubhque. 

Opiniater : see Opiniatbe. 

Opiniative ((7pi m^tiv), a Now rare [In 
obs F. opimatzf, -ive (isth c. in Godef) , also It. 
opmiaHvo (m Florio 1598) See Opiniaie a ] 

1 . « Opinative i, Opinionatiyb 2 
XS74 Hellowes Gueuara's Pam, Ep (1584) 371 Ye are 
too too much obstinate, and in the maner of disputation 
extremely opiniative, i6ai Bp, Mountagu Diairtbas 416 It 
maketh men idle, and yet opmiatme, and well conceited of 
theinselues 16^ Locke Toleration n Wks 1727 II 268 
They grow so opiniative and so stiff in their Prejudice. 
X707 Reflex upon Ridicule 220 Lysias is only Opiniative 
because he wants Sense 1833 Eraser’s Mag XII. 466 He 
may be suspicious or opiniative 1883 J Martinhau TyPes 
Etlu The II. 94 There is something here manifestly be- 
yond the play of opiniative despotism 

f 2 = Opinative 2, Opinionatiyb i. Obs. 
isga G 'B.KRyRy Piet ce'^s Super vn Archatca{iZx^ II 88 
Opiniative and prejudicate assertions, that strive for a need- 
less and dangerous innovation 
Hence Opimiatively adv , Opl'niatlveness. 
x6ooF, Walker.^ Maudevtlle -ftb. Trusting opiniatiuely 
to their owne wit i63X Cotgr , OpimastretS, opiniatiue- 
nesse. a 16x8 Raleigh Arts of Empire xiv (1658) 34 The 
first obstacle to good Counsel is Pertmacy or (Opiniative- 
ness 17x3 tr h Kempis' Chr, Exeic 111, xviii 154 To 
speak with Opiiuativeness is the part of one that is a 
stranger to Wisdom 1807 Earl Malmesbury Dianes ^ 
CoiT, HI 363, 1 am not surprised with the opiniativeness 
of Loid Grenville 

tOpi*niator. Obs Also 7 -oixc. [agent-n. 
in L. form from Opiniate v. In i7-i8tli c app, 
often identified with opzmater, Opiniatbe B ] One 
who holds or maintains an opinion (« Opinatob); 
esp, one who obstinately adheres to his opinion : 
» Opiniatbe B. 

* 5*3 [Coverdale] Old God ^ New (1534) Ry', With syxe 
hundreth opiniators & questiomstesbiaulynge and stnuyng 
among them selues 1638 Mavne Luezan (1664) Aiv,^ do 
not wonder that such Opiniators should be sick of this 
Disease. 1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 42 He wished that 
first these Opimatours would go to both Poles 17x4 Savage 
Art of Prudence 182 All Fools are Opiniators 

So f Oprniatory iz. Ohs » Opiniatbe A. 
i6a6 Sir D Carleton Sp in Rushw Hut Coll (1659) 1 
3S9 In my opimon, the greatest and wisest pait of a Parlia. 
ment are those that use the greatest silence, so as it be not 
opimatop^, or sullen 

tOpinia'tre, opinia*stre, a and sh, Ohs 

Also 7 -aster, 6-7 -ater [a. F opimasire 
(R Estienne 1539), later cpnzdtre, It optniasiro 
(Flono 1598), a Romanic formation on L opinio : 

see -ASTEB ] 

A adj Stiff or stubborn in opmion obstinate 
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in adhering: to or maintamxng one’s opinion; 
opinionated. 

a 1606 R. Whyte m Nichols Progr ^as /(1828) II gS 
They are the same opmiastie m their humors 1641 Milton 
Ammctdv xiu Wks (1851) 240 Spare your selfe, lest you 
bejade the good galloway, your OMne opiniaster wit i(S66 
Pepys Diaty 3 July, A man of excellent, learning, but 
most passionate and opmiastre i6ga O Walker Grk 
i5* Ro?n Hist 330 He seems also to ha\ e been very Opini- 
astre in his Paganism, 

^ 1591 Gcerrard's Art IVarre 291 The strong Fortresse 

had beene lost, a thing to be noted of such as be Opiniatre 
\j7inted Opiniatro] 1594 A Hume Hymns^etc (1832) 64 
Be not opiniater and wilfull m trihll maters 1668 Dryden 
£veji Love ir (1671) 13 If she begins to fly before me, I 
grow opiniatre as the Devil 1692 Locke Ediic § 189 An 
insi^ificant Wrangler, Opimater in Discourse or ques- 
tioning every Thing 1716 Lady Boungbroke in Swift's 
IVks (X84Z) II, 530 Silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends 
B. sb, A person obstinately attached to his own 
opinion (In the form opiniater^ this fell together 
with the agent-n Opiniator, q v.) 

a X603 Sir C Heydon Jud Astral 11 108, I onely 
exempt Ptolemie out of the number of these superstitious 
opimasters, 1633 Gauden //zer/w/ To Rdr g A Prophecy, 
which every opmiaster is prone to imagine strongly por- 
tendeth the advancement of his opinion 1684 ti AgnfyeCs 
Van Arts xcv 326 A monstrous heap of Opimasters 
p £71677 Barrow Serm (i686) III 378 A clownish 
singulanst, or non-conformist to ordinary usage, a stiff 
opimatre, xno Acc Last Hisieuif Tam IV/ags ' 1 6 Tom 
was ever an Opiniatre and a Hobbist a 1716 South Serm 
(1744) X. 304 Sovereignty itself must be forced to give way 
to every religious opmiater 
Hence f Opinia trenessi f Oplnia treslup 
1689 Harvey Curings Dis by Expect vii, 53 They 
continue in the use of [the remedies] with that opmiatre- 
ness and brazen Confidence 1704 N N tr Boccaltri£s 
Advis fr P amass II 51 Deprav’d Judgment, Opimatre- 
ship, blind Zeal, Folly, boundless Pricfe and Ambition, 
t Opiniatre, v Ohs Also -ater [a. F. 
opini(Xtrc7‘y f. opimdtre adj. ; see prec.] a. Irans. 
To mamtam or persist in obstinately, lb Z7itrn 
To persist obstinately in an opinion, or in a course 
of action , to ‘insist hard’. 

1652 Loved AY ti. Cedprenedds Cassandra i 32 Some of 
the Enemy finding Resistance had opiniater'd the fight. 
Ibid 222 whilst my Master opmiaters the making himself 
a passage to him, his horse is kild under him 1678 Marvell 
Def John Howe Wks 1875 IV 183 But if The Discourse 
shall still opiniatre m this matter, let It strike efficacious. 
a 1734 North Exam iti ix. § 4 (1740) 649 Dr. Shot t might 
differ from what Opinion prevailed, but, m the Case of 
a King, must not oPimaire 1777 Evelyns in Amer (1881) 
248 \^ether L[ord] G[ermaine] will have strength enough 
to opiniatre this business for another year, must soon be 
determined 

t Opinia*tred,iy/. A Ohs. Also-ter’d. [f, 
prec. -H -ED ] Obstinately attached to one’s opinion . 
= Opiniatre a 

1641 Earl Monfm tr Biond^s Ctml Warres iil 123 
Opmiatred onely in odde fancies, a x668 Davbnant RnU 
land Honse'^'«:& (1673)351 My mratopmiater’d Antagonist, 

f Opiuia’treture. Ohs.raier-^. [irreg. or erron, 
f Opiniatre] =nexl 

1699 C Gildon Ep. Ded Langbeands Dremt PoeiSy Wit 
without Opiniatretui e, hut balanc’d with a tnie and penetrat- 
ing Judgment 

tOpinia-trety, -a*strety. Ohs. Also 7 
a-strete, -atrete (-t6, -tie, 77 mpr. -atreoy, -oie, 
-atriey, -atraey), 7-8 -atrity, (8 -td). [a. F. 

opi 7 vtastrati 1560 in Ifatz.“Darm ), later optmd- 
iretiy f. opmiastre \ see Opiniatre a and -ty] 
The character of being ‘opiniatre’, obstinate 
adherence to or maintenance of one’s own opinion; 
stubbornness of mind. 

a. X648 J. Beaumont PsycJte xvr. cciii, Whene’er her 
proud Opiniastrete Against Ecdesiastick Sanctions swells. 
x6s6 Bramiiall Rephe i, 73 The Romanists whose opinias- 
trety did hinder an unifoim Reformation of the western 
Church X684 T, Goddard Plato's Demon 200 Arguments 
sufficient to convince apimastreie and wnful ignorance 
It self 

p 1619 Sir D Carleton in Hales' Gold, Rem (1673) ir 
177 The Remonstrants being excluded from further con- 
ference, by reason of tbeir Opiniatrity. 1639 Drumm op 
Hawtii Propheiy Wks. (1711) 181 Why should our opinia- 
trete be the overthrow of the state? 1649 Earl Monm tr 
Senault's Use Passions (1671) 345 Upon such an occasion 
Opmiatiecy is commendable x6so — tr SeuauU's Man 
dec Guilty 30 Is not opmiatrecie a furious love to be always 
victorious ? x 6S4 — tr. Bentvooglio's JVarrs Flanders 130 
By this opiuiatracy of the adverse party. 1690 Locke Hwn. 
und, I IV (169s) 38 What in them was Science, is m us but 
Opimatnty. X717 W Reeves tr Jusiin Martyr's Apol, 

I Ixx, Not carried away with opiniatrety and passion. 
ax734 North Exam, i. 11 § 176 (1740) 123 The opinia^ 
tritt of his Party misled him. 

tOpinia’try,-astry. Ohs [a 'S.opmiastrie 
(i6th c ), f, opi 7 tiastre • see prec.] —prec 
a A 1643 Suckling Lett, Wks (1646) 96 Opiniastrie is 
a sullen Porter and shuts out often-times Better things 
than it lets in. X663 Sir G Mackenzie Rehg Stoic vl 
(1685) 47 The mad hands of bigot opiniastry, 

J 3 X65X Biggs Hew Di^ 203 ’Tis not therefore an in- 
ference in our qpiniotry only 1691 Locke Ednc, § 98 The 
other teaches Pallacy, Wrangling, and Opiniatry 1705 
Sterne Tr. Shandy VII xxvit. The scrapes which we were 
perpetually . jgettipg into in consequence of his [my 
father’s],. opimatrj^ , . 

+ OpinicXLS. Her. A term of uncertain origin 
and meaning, given m modem heraldic worts. 


The word appears to be corrupt ; the suggestion has been 
made that it is an error perh for Ophimcus or Ophtuchus 

1780 Edmondson Hetaldry II Glos%, OpimcuSy a fictiti- 
ous beast, of heraldic invention Its body and fore legs 
are said to be like those of a lion, the head and neck like 
those of the eagle, to the body are affixed wing*., like those 
attiibuted to the gnffin, and it hath a short tail, resembling 
that of a camel . Ihe Opinicus is the crest to the arms 
belonging to the Company of the Barber Surgeom. of the 
City of London 1863 Boutell Eng Heraldiy x (ed. 5) 
141 Opimcus a fabulous heraldic monster, a dragon before, 
and a lion behind with a camel's tail 

Opi'ning, vhl. sh. [f. Opine zi. + -ingI ] The 
formation or expression of opinion; an opinion, 
a notion. 

1656 ArfiP Handsom 131 Very few examme the marrow 
and mside of things, but take them upon the credit of 
customary opinings. X716 M. Davies/!/^//. II 333 
Scarce one ever suffer'd under him for any opining X875 
JowETT Plato Jed. 2) IV 85 This was the source of fiUse 


Opinion (^jpnysn), sh Also 4-6 opp-, and 
with the usual mterchange of t and -£>«, -ouriy 
zM-oney 4opeiLyouiL, 5 opeynyon, (a-penyon, 
6 Sc apenion) ; Sc, 4 opuuion, -yon(e, 6 -501m. 
[a. F. ophiton (12-1 3th c. m Hatz.-Darm), ad.L. 
optmoji-ettiy f. stem of optn-drf to be of opinion, 
think ; cf. oblivio 7 ty rchgtotty and see -ion ] 

1 . What one thinks or how one thinks about 
something; judgement restmg on grounds insuffi- 
cient for complete demonstration ; belief of some- 
thing as probable, or as seeming to one’s own 
mind to be true, though not certain or established. 
(Distingmshed hrom k 7 iowIedgey cofwiciiony or 
certaifityi but sometimes 

In my opinion . according to my dunking; as I think, as 
it seems to me A matter of opinion ' a matter about which 
each may have his own opinion , a disputable point 

X387-8 T UsK Test, Lave ni. i (Skeat) k to Opinion is 
while a thmg is in non certame, & hidde frome mens very 
knowleginge, and by no parfite reason fully declared 1390 
Gower Conf HI 368 Of hem that walken up and doun 
Ther was diverse opmioun 1483 Ld Dynham in Ellis Ong. 
Lett. Ser it 1 , 157 la myn openion it shuld he gretly for 
the wele of that toune and marches 1538 Starkey England 
I 1 II Saying ther ys no dyfference betwyx vyce and vertue 
but strong opynyon a 1628 Preston Fmth (1630) 

X18 The object of opinion is something in its own nature 
uncertain. 1644 Milton Areop (Arb) 69 Opinion m good 
men is but knowledge in the making tj704 Nobris Ideal 
World 11 11 130 What we call opinion, which is an imperfect 
assent or judgment 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/ Park I. 
xviii, To see such an undersized, little, mean-looking man, set 
up for a fine actor, is very ridiculous m my opinion 1852 
Mrs Stowe Uncle Tom*s C xv 141 Well, the position may 
be a matter of opinion 1875 Jowctt Plato (ed. a) IV. 
23 Opinion IS based on perception, which may be correct or 
mistaken 

b. Qualified hy co 77 t 77 ton, general ypuhlicy vulgar y 
etc. : Such judgement or belief on the part of a 
number, or the majority, of persons; what is 
generally thought about something. 

^1425 Lydg Assembly ef Gods 1730 From Adam to 
hloyses, was idolft^ Thorow the world vsyd in comon 
opynyoun 16^-^ Temple Ess , Popular Dixonients Wks. 
1731 1 258 Nothing IS so easily cheated, nor so commonly 
mistaken, as vulgar Opmion 1781 Gibbon Decl, 4* F. xxxi. 
Ill, 257 Even this story is some evidence of the public 
opinion x8ox J efferson in Tucker Lt/e II. loi The mighty 
wave of public opinion which has rolled over our republic 
187X Daily Hews 20 Apr $ That is a question in which 
‘ general opinion must assume the ultimate arbitrement * 
xlga Pall Mali G 29 Nov s/i When the court has pro- 
nounced Its decision, then let it be freely commented upon, 
but until then parties must not attempt to influence public 
opinion 

c. Also, in same sense, without qualification 

1603 Florio tr, Montaigne (1634) 133 Opinion is a power- 

full, Dould, and unmeasurable party 1638 R. Baker tr 
Balzac's Lett (vo! II) 96 It is not now onely that opmion 
governs the world, 1753 Hanway Trav, (176a) H i. i. 4 
Those who offer incense to this .. stupid idol, opinion. 
1837 Ht, Mahtineau Soc. Amer HI 7 The woiship of 
Opmion IS, at this day, the established religion of the 
United States x^ D'Isracli Amen Lit Pref (1867) 3 
Authors are the creators or the creatures of opinion. 

2 (With an and //.) What one tiiinks about 
a particular thmg, subject, or point ; a j’udgement 
formed or a conclusion reached; a belief, view, 
notion. 

(Sometimes distinguished ftovxz conoicivm \ but mother 
cases denoting a systematic or definitely-held belief— -e g an 
Item of one's (religious, political, etc.) creed, or sometimes (in 
earlier use) the Troole distinctive beh^ of a sect, etc.— and 
then practically identical with emmeiion ) 

a Cursor M 8843 pus sais sum opinion 1340 Ayenb 
60 (5fte hi ualleh me errour, and me uahe opinions, and 
me eresye <7x380 Wyclif Serm Sel Wks. II. 287 Alle 
bfts newe sectis .have newe opynyouns C1386 Chaucer 
Knt 's T 622 Ffor shortly this was his oipinion That m that 
groue he wolde hym hyde al day. eie^ D^by Myst in 
1463 lesu 1 lesu 1 qwat deylle is him? >at? I defye ]^„and 
byn a-penyon ' 1560 Daus tr Sleidanes Comm 370# What 
time he was yet m Spaine,he hearde muche of Luthers false 
opinions 1579 F K Gloss SpensePs Sheph ^<*4 June 25 
The opinion of Faeries and elfes is very old.andyetsticketh 
very religiously in the my ndes of some 1596 Shaks M erck. 
V iir, V go Nay, but aske ray opinion to of that? lOxx 
Bible 1 Kings xvia 21 How long halt ye between two 
opinions? 1665 Boyle Occas Refi, tv xu (1848) 233 As for 
niy Opinions, whether of Persons, or things, I cannot in 
most cases command them my self, but must suffer them to 
be such as the Nature of the things I judge of requires xyos 


Stanhope Para/hr III 312 No Opinion truly good can 

f romote any Moral Evil 1789 Belsham Ess 1 L xIl 526 
t IS not to controul opinions, hut actions, that Government 
IS instituted 1844 Disraeli Comngsby viii lii. As for 
your opinions, jou have no business to ha\e any other than 
those f uphold You are too young to form opinions;. 1876 
Gladstone Glean II 361 Dr. Macleod had always the 
courage of his opinions. 1877 Morley Cni* Mtsc Ser it 
89 Our opinions are less important than the spirit and 
temper with which they possess us. 

D. Pious Qpisttm (R. C. Ch,) a belief com- 
monly accepted, but not enjoined as a dogma or 
matter of faith. Hence ircatrf (m general use) : 
A belief cherished in the mind, bnt not insisted on 
or earned out in practice. 

x86s PusEY Truth Eng, Ch. 127 The Bishop ‘ could not 
dare ^ to decide that there was evidence enough to erect 
the ‘pious opinion ' into a matter of faith, or that then was 
the best time to define it 

3 . Phrase. To he of optziion : to hold the be- 
lief or view ; to think (m a specified way) about 
something, to opine, (Often with defining clause, 
lam of optmon that . . I think that .) 

1485 Caxton Chas Gi. 103 Thyery and the other were of 
thoppynyon of RoUand a X548 Hall Chron , Rich 111 50 
Noble men .whiche amongest thetmselfes were not of one 
opinion X589 PuTTENHAM Eug, Poesie r xviii. (Arb) 52 
Some he of opinion diat the pastorall Poe<;ie should be 
the first of any other 1623 Bingham Keuophon 49 All, that 
are of the same opmion, let them hold vp their hands X702 
T Purcell Choltck (1714) 93, 1 am of Opinion.. that the 
hitherto unknown use of the Spleen, is to interrupt the 
Fermentation of the Blood x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) VI. 
^5 He was clearly of opinion they were both liable 1856 
Emerson Eng Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 They 
require you to dare to be of your own opinion 

4 . The formal statement by a member of an 
advisory body, an expert, or piofessional man, or 
the like, of what he thinks, judges, or advises upon 
a question or matter submitted to and considered 
by him , considered advice ; as a tegai or medical 
opinion, U get an opinion of emmsely etc. 
ct47o Henry Wallau iii 332, ‘I gif consell, or this gud 
knyent be slayne, Tak pes a quhill, suppos it do ws payne *. 
So said Adam the ayr of Rycardtoune , And Kneland als 
granwt to that opynyoun. «xs33Ld Berners xlix. 
164 Whan luoryn vnderstode his lordes, he sayd, * Syrs, I 

f arseyue well your opynyon is good ’ Ibid, Ixxxii, 254, 
desyreyouall to shew me your opynyons 1598 Zr/ to 
Stowe (Asbm. MSS ), Your oppinioun in wr> tinge or other- 
wise IS expected 'The question is, ( 3 f the antiquitie ,of 
pansbes in Englande x£^ Phillips (ed 5), Opinion, the 
Thought of him who gives his Advice upon any thing that is 
debated or consulted upon, 1818 Jas Mill Brii India 
II. V v 496 The Supreme Council came to an opinion,, 
that [etc} x86z Maine Anc Law il (ed 6) 33 Collections 
of opmions interpretative of the Twelve Tables. x888 
Chambers* Encycl s v Barrister, BaiTisters in England 
advise on the law by givbg an opinion on a case stated. 
X899 Westm Gaz 9 Nov. thiee clergymen .who 

have refused obedience to the Archbishops’ * Opimon ’ on 
the legality of incense and processional lights. 

5 . What one thinks ^ a person or thmg ; estima- 
tion, or an estimate, of character, quality, or value. 

CX375 Sc Leg Samis xx {Blasuts) 9 Sume men gud 
opunyone Has .Quhat man he was. cz5xa More Ptcus 
w ks i.j/2 Ye haue not knowen the opinion, y* philosophers 
haue of them self 1605 Shatcs Mach, i vii 33, I naue 
bought Golden Opinions from all sorts of people X638 R. 
Bakkr tr. Balzncs Lett (vol. II) 203 It is impossible for 
jnee to expresse the high opinion 1 conceive of you 1771 
yimtus Lett xlvm 253 Their constituents would have a 
better opinion of their candour, and not a worse opinion of 
theu: integrity, 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 12 The 
Coast formed an even higher opmion of my folly than it 
had formed on our first acquaintance, which is saying a 
good deal. 

b, spec. Good, high, or favourable estimate ; 
esteem. (Now only with negative, or such adjs. 
as grecU^ 

1597 Morley Mus. 115 Those who stande so much 
m opinion of their ownesufficiencie. Vbnz Pptty Pol Auai. 
(1691) 94 They have a great Opimon of Holy-Wells, Rocks, 
and (Ilaves, which havebeen the reputed Cells and Receptacles 
of .Saints 17 Law (J.), If a woman bad no opimon of 
her own person and di ess rTjKi Tank Austen Pnde ^ Prej. 
11, She is a selfish, hypocritical woman, and 1 have no 
opinion of her 

t c Favourable estimate of oneself or one’s own 
abilities; either in bad sense (self-conceit, arrogance, 
dogmatism), or in good sense (self-confidence), Ohs. 

ZJS88 Shaks L Z, 2 . v, 1 6 Your reasons haue beene. . 
witty without affection, audacious without impudency, 
learned without opinion, and strange without heresie, 15^ 
— 1 Hen, IV, lu 1. 185 Pride, Haughtinesse, Opinion, and 
Disdaine 16^— Tr ^ Cr. i iii 353 What heart from 
hence receyues the conqu'rmg part To Steele a strong 
opinion to themseluea 

^ 6. What IS thought of one by others ; the esti- 
mation (esp. good estimation) in which one stands; 
standing ; reputation, repute, character, credit 
being so and so, or ^possessing some quality) Obs. 

XSSI Robinson tr Mords Uiop ir, vi (189s) 196 Which for 
the opinion of nobilitie reioyse inuche in their owne conceite, 
X596 Shaks i Hen IV, v, iv 48 Thou hast redeemed thy 
lost opinion. 1605 Camden Rem, X2X The change of names, 
hath most commonly proceeded from a desire to avoyd 
the opinion of basenes, 1637 Shirley Gamester (Dodsley 
0 . PI IX i6, N.) I mean you have the opimon of a valiant 
gentlemaa 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1 222 These fel- 
lows to make parade and to get opimon are perpetually 
perplexing and entangling themselves in their own nonsense. 
1705 Stanhope Pare^hr II 65 Every Counterfeit supposes 
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OPINIOITIST, 


something, not only of Realiu* but of Excellence too, 
winch It iiopcs to gain the Opinion of, by such artful 
Dissimulation. 

f 7 The thought of what is likely to happen , 
expectation, apprehension. OAr. 

A 1548 Hall Chront Hen VI 108 b, IHe] thought now, 
that at thynges succeeded, accordyng to opinion and good 
liope. is^Skevna The Pat (1S60) 27 Quha> . most remoue 
the Qpinione of dethe, but not the dredour of God* j6oi R, 
Johnson Kin^ Commw. (rdoj) 107 Ihe wazre continuing 
be\onde opinion, the State was inforced to procure pay for 
the armie. 1658 Sir T Browne Hydriot,^ , Having 
no old experience of the Duration of their Relics, [Men] 
held no opmion of such After-considerations, 
f 8 Report, rumour. [A Latinism of Iransl.] 
C1380 Wyclif Sel. trhs li 23 And op^youn of Crist 
wente }>oui3 al J)e lond of Siry matt. iv. Et 

abut opinio eius in totam. Syrianx.] — * MaiU xxiv, 6 

5e ben to heere batejls, and opynyoiins opiniones] 
ofbateyL* 

0 cUtnh^ and Comb 

rz449 Pecock Repr^ 87 Summe .hen clepid Doctour* 
Mongers and summe ben clepid Opinioun-holders. z8o8 
Beiithau Sc Reform a$ On the part of the non-lawyer, 
conscious Ignorance, thence consultation and advice (opimon- 
trade), 18^ Whittier o» 85 One .Who Had 
left the Muses' haunts to turn The crank of an opmion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song A weapon in the virar with 
wrong X875 W Cory in Zett (1897) 375 Morbid 

combination of piety with opinion-breeding. 

+ Q-pruion, v, Obs [f Opinion sb , prob after 
obs. F, optnionner (m Froissart). There may ha\e 
been, a med L. opimdfidt f, ^are ] trans To hold 
the opinion, or hold as an opinion , to think, sup- 
pose, opine. (With obj. clause, or equivalent obj ) 
*SSS 1*1 Strype^ficff/ hleuu (1721) III App.xlm. 121 Who- 
soever they be [tbeyj may opinion with themselves that 
they be none of God's children xdop Heywood £nt Troy 
To Twofold Rdrs., These indeed know no other meanes to 
have themselves opinioned m the ranke of understanders 
i&^3 Sir T Browne ReUg^ Med l § 50 Philosophers that 
opmioned the worlds destruction by fire, 1G46 — Pseted Ep, 

I XL 46 If any other opinion there are no antipodes. z56z 
Glanviix. Pan, Dogtu, igx We opinion a more certain 
efficiency a 1833 Forby Voc, E An^ita^ Opvnon^ to opine. 

‘ I opinion so fe, ' I am of that opinion * 1839 Marryat 
Diojy Amer, Sen i H 224, 1 opinion quite the contrary 

+ Opi*nioJiablei a. {sb ) Obs> rare. [f. Opinion 
V. or sb. + -ABLE ] That is a matter of opinion, 
disputable, uncertain , that is the object of opinion ; 
= Opinablb. Also as sb. An object of opinion* 
z6z^-ao C More Life StrT. More (1828) 317 A raarvellous 
opiDionable problem of Sheep. z6s6 Stanley Hist Philos. 
V. (x7ox) 184/2 If Intellect differ from true Opinion, that 
which IS Intelligible differeth from that which is Opmton- 
able* and if so, there are Intelligibles distinct from 
Opimonables. 

Upiuional C<7pi*nyonal), a. ran [f. Opinion 
$h. + -AL.] Belongmg to, of the nature of, or 
grounded upon opinion. 

(Erroneously attributed by various writers to Bp Pecock 
f 1450, whose word was Ofjnial.) 

Z725-44. Lewis Pecock sxxi Shewing that faith in this life is 
only probable or opinional not sciential, which, the Bishop 
says, IS had in the blisse of heaven. x868 H Buskkell 
Serm Liv. Subj 84 No mere body of rainional truths or 
doctrines X889 J, M Robertson Ess Crit Meth. 68 Our 
notional and opinional relation to the total environment. 

Opinionaster, -astry : see Opinionatbe, 


-ATRY. 

+ Opinioiiate, tz Obs. [f Opinion - h - ate; 
perh as a latinized form ofopintoned, OF. opinionni \ 
see -ATE suff.^l 

1. Based on opinion, or held in the way of 
opinion; conjectural, uncertain, supposed, fancied. 

ISS3 Eden Treat Newe Ind, (Aib.) to Erringe, wyth hys 
lyghte and opinionate argumentes a. 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
<1623} 450 Wisedome being an essentiall and not an opinionate 
thing. 1627^47 Feltkam Resohes l Ixi x88 Nor is their 
misery merely opinionate, but truly argued from the measure 
of pity, that It meets witn from others x66x Str H Pane's 
P^iiics I To cloath vice be it never so ugly, with an 
opinionate tuict of beauty 

2 . Unduly attached to one’s own opinion, con- 
ceited; obbtinate in belief; = Opinionated 3 
(Inquot 1576^^^ Obstinate, self-willed.) 

1376 Torbebv Penerie iii. 8 These fallow houndes aie 
more opinionate and harder to be taught than the whyte 
houndes. 1603 Sm C Heydoh Jud Astrol xx 410 It were 
more then an opinionate smgulantie in M Chamber to con- 
tradict It X640 Quarles Encktmd. 111 Ixix, In holdmg of 
an Argument, he neither choUencke, nor too opinionate 
x:$58 Si ingsbv BUcry (1836) 204 Arguments ^ringing from 
the brains of those ambitious and opinionate Sectaries. 

Opinionate (^ypinyon^'t), v. "Hovirare. [f. 
L. opTmon-em Opinion + -ate 3 . perh. after OF 
optmowier, or med L ^optniondri^ -at-tts ] 

JL. To form or hold an opinion; to belieye, 
suppose, thmk ; « Opine v 2, Opinion v. 
a trrnts {siho coinpl. qx obj cl) 
xfiai Lady M Wroth Urania 532 As rude and ill manner'd 
a company though much opinionated to bee well-behaued 
creatures. 1622 Mabbr tr Aleman's Guzman d'Afii 204 
Optnionating them to be principall persons. X643 ^ O 
Man's Mart, iiu 10 Pythagoras opimonated it [the Soul] a 
Number moving of it selfe. 1678 R. R[ussell 3 Geber 11 z i 
hi 38 Wealso find many who hhve a Soul easily opinionating 
every Phantasie, x8 Eliza Leslie That Genilemaftt I 
opinionate that he was one of the gentlemen 
b intr. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. a6o Amongst Authors thus 


opinionating, I find Holy Abenragel the Arabian. 1656 
Stanley /fist Philos, v (1701) 23^1 A wise Man may 
consent to that which is not perceived ; that is, he may 
opinionate. xdgx'M O^RELL’Pr&ichm inAmer r.m,lhave 
aiwa>s gone my own quiet way, philosophising rather than 
opinionating 

f 2 a. trafis. To express as a formal opinion ; 
b inir To state or deliver one’s opmion formally ; 
« Opine v. 1 Obs 

X631 N. Bacon Disc Govt Etig n. xxxvii (1739) 167 To 
subject the Consciences of all the people to the opinion of 
one Metropolitan, that might opinionate strange things 
z&jj Needham and Packet Advices to Men of Mtafiesbuiy 
72 Nor was it to he supposed, that the Judges would have 
! undertaken to opinionate about so Supreme a Question 
i fS refl. To become or be opinionated or ob- 
i stmate Ohs exc in pa. pple • see next. 

1603 Florio Montca^e (1634) 183 Even good Authors 
doe ul wilfully to opinionate tbemselues about framing 
a constant and solide contexture of us xfiaz A Court 
Constanciei 38 Wee retain e still their griefe, and opimonate 
our selues to rumenate and continually bring them into our 
memory, 

1 4 . To brmg into some condition, by force of 
thought or imagination, Obs. 

X630 H Brooke Conserv Health 66 They . opinionate 
themselues into Sickness. 

Opinionated (^pi nyon^fted), ppl a. [f. prec, 

-H-ED.] 

f 1 Possessed of or holdmg a (specified) opmion ; 
of opmion {that . . .) ; =* Opinioned i, Ohs 
x6oa Fulbecke xst PL Parall 94 The Romans it seemeth 
were zn this strangly opinionate for the Grecians and 
others did approue such medzcines. 1635 Barriffb Mil. 
DisciH Ixii (1643) 164 Divers men are diversly opinionated, 
X643 JpAGiTT Heresiogi (1661) x0 Mr Trask towards his 
end fell to Antinomian opinions * He died at one of bis friends 
houses, whose wife was that way somewhat opinionated. 
f 2 Possessed of a particular opinion or estimate 
of a person or thing; esp having a favourable 
opmion, thinking highly of Obs 
1601 Munday Douinf Roht Earl of Hnntingion 11. ii. in 
Hazl Bodslty VIII 139 How are you, sir, of me opinionated? 
/ri6^6 UssHEK Aftn. (16^8) S59 The Citizens being highly 
opinionated of the mans integrity. *739 Wesley Whs. (1830) 
I 68 As opinionated of their own parts and wisdom, as 
either modern Chmese or ancient Romans 
3 . Thinking too highly of, or adhering too per- 
sistently to, one’s opinion , conceited ; obstinate in 
opmion, dogmatic, opinionative. 

1601 Cornwallis Ess. ii li (1631) 325 With our lives 
delivered to the censure of opinionated ignorance 1734 
Richardson Grandtson I v. 20 A young gentleman lately 
married j very affected, and very opinionated 1805 Luccocic 
Nat. Wool 219 The epical sneer of self-opinionated folly 
1889 Traill Strafford 201 The mere high-banded violence 
of the opmionateaand self-willed autocrat 

b Obstinate, self-willed (in general sense), 

X649 Earl Monm tr. Senaulfs Use Passions (1671) 31 Of 
these two Passions the more mild is the less tractable, and 
the more furious the less opimonated X677 Gilpin Demonel. 
(1867) 388 Thw who are opinionated m sm because of his 
mercy 1840 Dickens O. C Shop (C, D ed) 17a The most 
obstinate and opinionated pony. 

Hence Opi'nionatedziess, , 
i860 S. 'WuAWBCBO'&cx.Addr Ordmaitonazi^ The Quickened 
religious life .is exposed to all the temptations ot leligious 
self-will, party-spirit, self-opimonatedness, and division.^ 1889 
Sat Rev. x8 May 619/a Angoulerae had all the obstinacy 
and opinionatedness, of the Bourbons 

t Opinionately, Obs [f. Opinionate 
a. + -ly 2.] a. In die way of opinion; in one’s 
own opinion, b In an opinionated manner, 
obstinately. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i Ixvxv 131 Where either are 
only opimonately wise. 1647 Sectary Dissected 14 If you 
opinionatly persecute the house of Abimeiech, a fire may 
issue thence and consume you 1704 Factim Di^lay'd 
X j$i A gay, pragmatical, pretending Fool, Opimonately 
wise, and pertly dull 

t Opradonatist. Obs. [f as prec. + -ibt ] 
An opinionated person , an obstinate dogmatist 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 222 None save detracting 
opimonatists can justly oppose such worthy testimonies. 
103x1 Baxter 146 Meer talkingVensonous Opinion- 

atists 1720 Benton Serm hef Untv. Oxford n The per- 
nicious Counsels of some such Opimonatists 
Opimouatiwe (i?pi nyon^^tiv), a. {sb) [f 
assumed L. stem Hpmtbndi- -h -rvE ; or simply f. 
Opinion +-ATIVB. cf ialkatvoe'\ 

1 1 . Based upon, or of the nature of, opinion , 
fancied, imaginaiy; conjectural, speculative (as 
distmguished from real or certain). » Opinative 
2, Opintative 2, Opinionate a i Ohs. 
c 1333 [implied m Ofinionatively 1] i6xo Healey Si 
Aug Ciiie qf God 546 This opinionative suspicion cveiy 
one may take a.s he please 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i 
xav 147 If this be not rather opinionative than real 1702 
C Mather Magn. Chr iii ii, i (1852) 364 He declined a 
settlement in some other, which he thought more opimona- 
tive, and so more contentious and undesireable places 
D Relating to, or consisting in, opmion or 
behef , doctrinal (as distinguished from practicoT). 

<2x638 Mbde Whs. (1672) trs The difference between a 
savinjg Faith which joyns us to Christ, and that which is 
true indeed, but not savmg, but dogmatical and opinionative 
only 1684 Bunyan Pilgr n 144 We will deny ourselves of 
some things, both Opinionative and Practical, for your sake. 
1869 H Bushnell Ne7e Life iv. 49 So far what is done is 
merely opinionative or notional, and there is no trans- 
actional mith 


C. Of the nature of an opinion rare, 
xBg^ Pall Mall G 24 Dec 1/2 The Board to have the 
option of refraining from making any awaid, and of publish- 
ing an opinionative report on the dispute instead 

2. Unduly attached to, or persistent in adhering 
to, one's own opmion, conceited, or obstinately 
dogmatic; « Opinative i, Opiniative i, Opinion- 
ate a. 2, Opinionated 3 

1547 Boorde Introd Knmvl xvn, (1870) 167 The people 
of Boeme be opinionat’me, standyng much in theyr owne 
conceita x6ai Burton Anai Mel To Rdr 19 He was 
an illiterate idiot, an opinionative ass, a caviller, a 
kind of pedant 17S1 Johnson Cheynel Wks. IV. 504 
Too young to teach, ana too opinionative to learn. 18x7 
Mar. Edgeworth Pores (1832) 3x4 The common female 
blue IS intolerable, opinionative and opinionated 1897 
Westm ^iz. 9 Nov 1/3 An opinionative Anglo-Indian, 
who spoke as one whose words were ofiScially authoritative, 
was of the party 

fb. Holding loo high an opinion of; proud or 
conceited ^ Obs. rare 

162X Bp Mountagu Diatmbse 9 Your Selfe, very Opinion- 
atiue of your knowledge 

+B sb An * opinionative ’ or speculative point 
1630 Stanley Hist. Philos. Ill iv ii The Sceptick’s is, 
m opinionatives, mdisturbance j in impulsives, moderation. 

Opi niona tively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] 

+ 1. In the way of opinion , as on expression of 
opinion , in relation to opinion or belief. Obs. 

CI53S Harpsfield Dworce Hen PUT (Camden) 122 It 
was not spoken asseverantly but opinionatively x68s 
Baxter Pataphr N T,, yames l 21 [To] receive God’s 
Word, not only opinionatively, but as the Graff is taken 
into the Tree 

2 . In an opinionative manner; with undue at- 
tachment to or persistence in one’s own opinion , 
conceitedly ; obstinately. 

17215 tr. Duptfis Eecl Hist rjih C I. vi 11 228 He was 
confident in his Sentiments, and maintain’d them obstinately 
and opinionatively 

Opi'uionativexLess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being opinionative; 
undue attachment to or persistence in one’s own 
opmion, conceit; obstinate dogmatism. 

1399 Sandys Enropse Spec (1632) 179 Such as not to 
interrupt the common Concord with piivate opinionative- 
nesse. 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang Uni. Ixxxiii. 
§ 8x2 As over-hasly giving credit is hurtful^ . much more 
stiffenesse or opinionativenesse. 174a Mrs Delaky Auto- 
«§■ Corr. II 166 Conceit or opmionativeness becomes 
no sex or age 1872 Tulloch Ration. 'IheoL I lu 100 
[Lord Falkland] especially detested the dogmatic opmion- 
ativeness so prevalent in his time 

tOpi'nionator. Ohs. I'are. Also 8 -er. [f, 
Opinionate v. after L agent-nouns ] One who 
holds an opinion, a theorist; = Opinatob, 
Opiniatob. 

1677 Gai e Crf. Gentiles ni. 83 Such are to be called 
Philosophers not opinionators or loveis of opinion at>ji 6 
South Serm. (1744) X i 9 The Pharisees, and the Opinion- 
aters of their own holiness. 

Opinionatre, -atry, (-astry), eiToneous ff* 
Opiniatbb, -atry (-astry), conformed to optmon. 

X662 J Heath in Pagitfs Heresiogi Ded to Sir J 
Frederick, The opmionastry of these sects 1689 Hickerin- 
GiLL Modest Inq 11. iz Mad with self love, Opmionatry and 
Bigotism. 1693 W Frekb Sel Ess 39 The Dogmatical 
Opinionatre, and the Morose Cynick 

Opinioned (t^pinyond), a. Now ^art. [f. 
Opinion sb + -ed ] 

1 , Having a (specified) opimon; holdmg the 
opmion, or of opinion (Jhat , ,) Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as tll-optmoned^ straiige-opiimned 

1384 R. Scot Dtscov Wttchcr i vii (1886) ir How 
divershe people be opmioned X63X Star Chanth Cases 
(Camden) 42 The court was opinioned the words were 
spoken 1630 Sir R Stafylton Low C. Wanes 

X 6 Nor was Don John otherwise opmioned of a 'Truce. 
X890 Pall Mall G to Mar 2/3 Is it so, that England as 
a whole is . so opmioned as to prefer a h^h order of 
doquence to the principles of the Reformation ? 

2 . Holding a particular opinion or estimate, esp, 
a favourable one, of a person or thing; usually, 
Thinking highly of onesdf or one’s own qualities, 
conceited of 

x6ia W ScLATER Sick Souls Salve 23 Was ever hypocrite 
thus opinioned of himselfe? 1667 iURYDEN Sir Martin 
Mar-all i, 1, He’s so opimon’d of his own Abilities, that he 
is ever designing somewhat 1707 Norris Humility vi, 
282 A man well opmioned of himself 
3 Unduly attached to one’s own opmion, 
opinionated. 

1649 Milton Eikon xiu. Wks (1851) 443 Uzziah was 
thrust out VYith a Leprosie for his opmion'd zeale, which he 
thought judicious a 1716 South Serm I 298 (T ) He may 
cast him upon a bold self-opmioned physician, worse than 
his distemper 

Hence Opi nionedness {self op monedness). 

X879 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/s A peculiar kind of religious 
self opinionedness sprang up, which tended to make each 
man more and more a law to himself. 

Omnionist (^>pi nyomst). [f. as piec + -IST ] 
t r. A holder or maintainer of some opmion or 
doctrine at variance with the general belief (or 
that of the speaker) ; a sectary, a faddist Ohs. 

1623 CocKERAM IT, An Opinionist, Seciane X634 Sir T 
Herbert Trasi 160 The Mahometan Doctours . bended 
themselves against this late Opimonist i66x Ray 7'hree 
Itin n 161 There are few or no sectaries or opinionists 
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among them. tSgi T W, SAorf Siory Anitiumtians New 
Eng- Pref 9 Now you might have seen the Opintonists 
rismg up, and contemptuously turning their backs upon the 
faithful Pastors of that Church 1760 T. Hutchinson fftsi 
Mass {1765) I 68 This general agreement struck a damp 
upon the opimonists 

b. C/i. Hist. One of a sect m the 15th century 
who held that only those Popes who practised 
voluntary poverty were true vicars of Christ 
1693 tr Smihawie's ffzsi Monast. Ord xix zig They 
were called also Opimonists W07 Giosse^r. Angl Nova^ 
O^imomstSf a Name given in Pope Paul’s time, to a Sect 
that boasted of affected Poverty, and held there could he 
no Vicar of Christ on earth that did not practice this Vertue. 

2 . The holder of any specified opinion. 

1630 Westcote Devon (184s) 44 Every hearer and author 
hath his private opinion, and every opinionist his peculiar 
judgment and censure 1647 Tlwmasson Tracis Mus ) 
CCCXXXVI No. 22 2 whether have you any general 
rule of good education which msfy be admirable to all 
opmiomsts? 1813 Southey m i.«;^(i85o) IV. 24 In league 
with all vaneties of opimonists x8zo Clare Rural Life 
(ed 3) III On receiving a damp from a genteel opinionist 
m poetry 1845 Disraeli Syhl ii xv, In estimating 
the accuracy of a political opinion^ one should take into 
consideration the standing of the opinionist. 

3 . One whose husmess it is to give a piofessional 
opinion. 

i8o2-xa Bentham Ration, yudtc Emd (1827) IV. 289 
Hence comes an appropriate branch of made business, the 
trade of the law>adviser or opmionist , the opinion trade. 
Ibid 38,4*3* 

Opi xLiouless, a. [f. Opuiiok sh. + -Lsas ] 
Having no opinion of one^ own 

1830 Exatmner 644/2 Other opinionless journals that 
inundate the country x88x xqtkCent Sept 341 Souls who 
had otherwise existed as opmionless dead weights. 

+ OprniorLOTxa, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ous ] 
Of or belonging to opinion 
x666 G Alsop Maryland 16 Steering the Actions of 
State quietly, through the multitude and diversity of 
Opimonoub waves that diversely meet 
t Opi*ni0US, a . ^ Obs. rare [f L. type HpTmos- 
nSi f oj^imo : cf. religidsus ] Of opinion, opinioned 
Hence Opi niousness, opmiativeness 
1632 Lithgow Tr<m vr 27s Leaumg it to be searched, by 
the pregnancy of nper ludgements then mine, howsoeuer 
opinions 1688 m Ellis Corr II. 35 Rather than the 
Christian cause against the Turks should longer suffer by 
his opmiousness and absence 

+ Opinitive, erron f Opinative Ohs, 
Opinor, obs form of Opiner 
Opio-^ combining form of Gr. oxtiov poppy-juice, 
Opium, occurring in a few rare technical words 
Oplology C^"pi|^> lodsi) [-logy], ^the account of 
the nature and qualities of opium' {Syd Soc Lex ). 
Opiomania {pai^w\mB nia) [Manta], an insane or 
excessive cravmg for opium , hence Opioma alac, 
a person affected with opiomania. Opiophagy 
(^opijp’fadgi) [Gr. -0a7ia eatmg], opium-eating, 
x^x tr, Wxlhd Rem Med Wks, Vocab., Ofiiologiei the doc- 
trine of opium 1882 iS*^, Rev, 29 July x6o/2 Dr Hubbard’s 
treatise on what he calls Opitimama and Dipsomania. 1889 
Leisure Hour 371 Young, rich, with a gpod position in the 
county in love with her,^ and— an opiomaniac, 1878 tr. 
von ZiemssetCs Cycl, Med XVII 875 Chronic opium- 
poisoning, opiophagy, . belong to the category of diseases 
which are almost incurable. 

+ Opi’parOTlS, a, Obs rare, [f. L. opipar-ns 
richly furnished, sumptuous, f wealth, means 
^rpar~dre to prepare, furnish, equip + -otJS.] Rich, 
sumptuous. Hence fOpl’parously euiif 
x6az Burton Anat Mel. 11, ii iv. (1676) 170/2 Sweet 
odours and perfumes, generous wines, opiparous fare, 1653 
Waterhouse A^ol, Learn 93 Not men meanly bred, 
or loosly seen in Arts, but opiparously accomplished. 1694 
Mottbux Rabelais w (1737) 229 Your Opiparous or Aureous 
Charms 1824 Lanoor Imag Cono.^ Southey 4 * Person 
Wks. 1853 I 7S/* We rather send these dismal damties to 
his chamber, and treat our heartier friends opiparously 
Opisometer G^pisp'mto), [f Gr.fiirftrojback- 
wards + fxirpov measure.] An instrument for 
measuring curved lines, as on a map, consisting of 
a small wheel turning on a screw fixed in a rod or 
frame; the wheel is rolled along the line to be 
measured, and then rolled back on a straight scale 
until It reaches its former position on the screw. 

1872 Black Adv, Phaeton lii. (1878) 33 The wonien were 
found in a wild maze of maps and Bml had armed herself 
with an opisometer. 

Opistho* (^pisJ^Oi before a vowel oplsth-, 
combining form of Gr 6m(r$€if behind, used in 
various scientific terms ; for the more important of 
which see their alphabetical places. 

Opi'sthodont (-^d^t) a. ZooL [Gr. bUvr* 
tooth], havmg back teeth only, Opisthogastrle 
(-gse'stnk) a, Anat. [ad. F. opisthogastnque 
(Chaussier) see Gastric], situated behind the 
stomach, OpistbOETlossal (-glp'sal), OplstBo- 
Ifloiisate (-gV’set) adjs, Zool [f. mod.L. Opistho- 
glossa neut pi,, f. Gr, 7Xa;ff<ra tongue], belonging 
to Gunther’s division Opisthoglessa of batrachians, 
having the tongue free behind and attached in 
front. Opisthoglyplilo (-glifik), Oplsthogly- 
phous (-pglifss) adjs, Zool, [f. mod.L Optstho- 
glyphia neut pi., f. Gr. yWiplj carving], belonging 
VoL. VII. 


to the division Opisthoglyphia of snakes, having 
grooves on the posterior teeth. Oplsthogaiatlious 
(-p'gnajias) a, [Gr. yv6.$os jaw], a. AnthropoL 
having retreating jaws or teeth, b. Ichthyol. having 
the maxillary bones prolonged backwards, as fishes 
of the genus OpistJiogttathvs, Opisthomous 
a, Ichthyol. [f. mod L OptsHidml (pi ), f. 
Gr.^ Sjuos shoulder], belonging to the division 
Opisthomi of teleostean fishes, having the scapular 
arch separate from the skull. Opisthopulmonate 
(-p 27 lmJnit) a. Zool. [L pulmo^ pulmdn- lung], 
applied to those pulmonate or air-breathing gastro- 
pod molluscs which have the pulmonary sac behind 
the heart (cf OpiaTHOBRANCHiATE). 

1837 Mayne Expos Lex, ‘^Opisio-Gash-sc, appLed by 
Chaussier to the cceUac artery, from its situation 1892 Syd 
boc Lex , Optsihogasirtc artery Ibid, "^Opisihoglyphtc 
189s Athenaeum 7 Dec. 795/3 In the *opistho^yphous 
snakes the poison-gland is very variable 1864 Hunt Vogt's 
Led Man li 53 Weicker distmguishes the extremely oruio- 
gnathous as '^opisthognathous (or with retreating teeth), 
a distinction which does not seem to me quite justifiable 
1877 Huxley Anat Inv Amm \*ui 514 When the 
pulmonary sac is postenor, and the pallial region small, the 
ventricle of the heart is antenor, and the animal may be 
said to be ^opisthopulmonate. 

Opisthobyanch (t?pi sJjJbrijeqk), sh, {a ) Zool, 
[f. mod.L, Opisfholn'aitchta neut. pi., f Opistho- 
+ Gr. /5pd7x<a gills.] An opisthobranchiate 
gastropod : see next b, adj « next 
X831-6 Woodward Mollusca 50 The sexes are . united 
m the (monoecious) land-snails, pteropods, opisthobranch^, 
tunicanes, and in part of the conchifers. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv Amm, vin 511 No Opisthobrancn possesses 
a large visceral sac of this kind. 

Hence Opi sthobra nchism, the condition of 
being opisthobranchiate 

OpisthobrancMate (-brse’jgkiin), a, (sb.) 

Zool [ad. mod L Opistkohranchidta ^ Optstho- 
hranchta : see prec ] Belonging to the order 
Optsthohranchiata or OptsthobrancMaoi gastropod 
molluscs, compnsing aquatic forms having the 
gills behmd the heart, (Also said of the heart m 
other orders of molluscs when placed as in tlie 
Opisthohranchia, i e. so as to have the gills behmd 
it ) b. sb, — prec. 

X854 Woodward Mollusca 11 169 Oncidtunt Typkae • 
Animal oblong, convex, heart opistho-branchiata 1877 
Huxley Anat, Inv Amm viii 506 Stnctly speaking, 
no Odontophoran is other than opisthobranchiatei 1889 
Athenaeum 13 July 67/r Dr. Pelseneer maintains that ic 
IS a mistake to regard the Fteropoda as a ‘ class * at all He 
considers them as forming two sub-orders of the opis- 
tbobrancbiate gastropods. 

Opistliocosliau (-sPhan), a (sb) Zool, and 
Comp. Anat, [f. as next + -ian] == next ; also, 
having opistiiocoelous vertebrae. Also as sb An 
opisthoccelian animal, esp. (extinct) reptile. 

1854 Owen Skel 4 - Teeth in Ctrc Sc,, 0 /gan, Nat I 202 
Vertebrae of the ‘opisthoccelian’ type. 1870 Rolleston 
Amne. Life Introd. 62 The vertebrae show, ordinarily, the 
procoelian, though, sometimes, the opisthocoelian arrange- 
ment of the articular ends of their centra x888 Rolleston 
& Jackson /4 mm, Opisthocoelian , . centra are found 

in exceptional instances [in Repitha], 

OpistlloCiBlOTlS ('Sr-las), nt. Comp, Anat [f. 
Opistho- + Gr. koiK-os hollow + -ous.] Hollow 
behind ; applied to vertebrae the bodies of which 
are concave posteriorly: distinguished from pro- 
coelotts and amphtcoelaus, 

187a Nicholson Palaeoni 30B In the Bony Pike, the 
vertebral column is composed of opisthocoelous vertebra 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim^ Life 340 The vertebral 
centrum may be biconcave {amphicoelous), biconvex, con- 
cave in front or behind (=pro- and opisthocodous), or flat. 

OpistlLOCOme (^pi sj^^k^um). Ormth, [ad. 
mod.L. Opisihocomtis, ad. Gr. dirictoo/tos weonng 
the hair long behind, f. Opistho- + nbixi) hair.] 
The bird Optsfhocomus hoazin (O, cristatus), 
characterized by an occipital crest of feathers ; the 
hoactzra. So Oplsthocomtue (opis]fpktfmdin), 
Opistho’oomous adjs,, allied in character to the 
hoactzin , having an occipital crest 
[1895 Pop* Scu Monthly Apr. 763 Qptsihocomsts has a size 
about equal to the chachalaca of ourTexan border ] Ibtd. 
764 No fossil forms of opisthocomme birds are known 

II Opistho'donios. Gr.Antig, Also m angli- 
cized lorm opl'Sthodome. [Gr , t hiaaBo- behind 
+ Ufios honse, room, chamber.] An apartment 
at the back of an ancient Greek temple, correspond- 
ing to the 'np 6 boiio 5 j irpbvctos, or vestibule in front 
[1697 Potter Anit^ Greece (1715) I vuu 31 On the Back- 
side of Minerva’s Temple, was the publi^ Treasuiy, calld 
from its Situation 'Ojrt(r 868 oMos ,3 1706 Phillips, Opistho- 
domes, 1776 R Chandler Trao Greece 29 They deified 
him, and lodged him m the Opisthodomos or the back 
part of the Parthenon 1846 Worcester, Oputhodome, an 
Apartment, or pUce, in the back part of a Grecian hoi«. 
i84fi Ellis £mn Mari I. 71 An apartment called the 
e^thodoMos v^ich contained the treasures of the temple 

Opistliogvapb. (^pi’sji^graf), sb (a,) Gr, and 
Rom, Antig, |ad Gr. bma 06 ypa<(>os written on 
the back or cover, f. bmcOo- + -ypaipos written.] 
A manuscript written c«x the back as well as the 


front of the papyrus or parchment ; also, a slab 
msenbed on both sides b, adj = Opisthographic. 

1623 OiG«R’&kVL,Opistograph,aL. booke written onthebacLe 
side tfi693 Urquhart Rabelais iii Prol, Giving to 
one of his old acquaintance his Wallet, Books and Opisto- 
graphs away went he [Diogenes] out of Town towards a 
little Hill or Promontory xBvS Venables in Encyel. Brit, 
V 209/2 Not a few of the slabs bearmg a pagan inscrip- 
tion on one side, and a Christian one on the other These 
are known as opisihegraphs 1883 W. M. Lindsay in 
Athenaeum 5 Sept 304/fe The fragments are opisthograph. 
So i*OpistIio*erxapliaI (obs), Opiatbogxa'pMc, 
-ical adjs , wntten or inscribed on the back os 
well as the firout; Opistho graphy, the practice 
of writing on both sides of a papyrus, slab, etc ; 
cooler, wnting of this kind 
1684 H More Answer 38 To write that which is last in 
the mside, and that which is first on the outside, [is] quite 
contrary to the mode of Opisthographal Writings, X813 J 
Forsyth Refn, Excurs Italy 315 The opisthographic 
manuscripts required, 1 apprehend, a double leaf so glued 
that the fibres crossed x8x6 Singer Hist, Cards 124 It is 
Opisthographic, orprinted on both sides of the vellum 1656 
'RLOvm Glosso^ , Optsihographtcal 17x5 tr Panciroltui 
RerumMetnl m iv. 138 SomePoems of the Ancients were 
tedious with Opistography, or endors'd Prolixity 

Opisthotic tik, -^atik), a. (sb ) Comp 

Afiat [f. Opi8th(o- + Gr, oi 5 y, on- ear, &TiH~ 6 i 
of the ear ] Epithet of one of the otic or penotic 
bones, situated at the back of the ear; separate, 
or fused with one of the occipital bones, in Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Birds ; in Mammals, fused with the 
other otic bones, and forming that part of the 
petrosal bone which contains the auditory chamber, 
b as sb. The opisthotic bone. 

1870 Rolleston Amm Life 43 A glenoid cavity which is 
formed by the squamosal, opisthotic and prootic bones 
1872 Mivart Elem Anat to 6 The Opisthotic constantly 
anchyloses with the lateral part of the occipital before it 
unites with the pro-otic in all Vertebrates below Mammals. 
1892 Syd, Soc Lex , Opisthatie centre, the ossification centre 
of the opisthotic bone. 

Opisthotonic (^IsJ^tpmk), a. Path [ad. 
Gr.om(r 0 oTow/c-< 5 s, f buiaBoTOvio . ; see next and -10.] 
Affected with, or pertaining to, opisthotonos 
1623 CocKERAM, Opisihoiomcke, one hauing his necke 
drawne into his shoulders, by shnnking vp of the smews; 
X748 tr Renaius* Disiemp Horses 315 An Horse is said 
to be Opisthoiomc when the Disease is seated in his hinder 
Parts. Z879 St, George's Hosp^ Rep IX 681 Signs .soon 
followed by frequent opisthotonic spasms 

II OpisxliotOJlOS (ppis])p tiSbps) Path, Also 
-us [Gr tynnsBbrovos drawn backwards, f Opistho- 
+ -Toyoj stretched, stretching, rdvftv to stretch ] 
Spasm of the muscles of the neck, back, and legs, 
in which the body is bent backwards ; a form of 
tetanus 

1657 Physical Diet , Opisihotones, X706 Phillips, Opistho- 
tonus, a kind of Cramp or stretching of the Muscles of the 
Neck backwards. 1807 Med Iml XVIL 213 A universal 
ngidily of the dorsal muscles, with a strong retraction of 
the head, assunung the marks of a true opisthotonos. xS6o 
H Spencer Phys. Laughter Ess 1891 11 460 The head 
15 thrown back and the spine bent inwards; there is a shght 
degree of what medical men call opisthotonos. 

Opistliure (g piskiuoj). ichthyol, [f. Opisth(o- 
•f flr. oifp& tail] The posterior end of the caudal 
axis m the embryonic stage of some fishes, which 
IS ultimately absorbed into the caudal fin Hence 
OpiBthu ral a.^ pertamiug to the opisthure. 
xSpi Cent Diet cites J A. Ryder. 

•j* Opi tnlate- V, Obs, [ad L. opituldH to 
bring aid, to assist, f. op-cni aid + HiCl- to bring.] 
irans. To help, assist, aid 
1597 A M tr. &nlleineau's Rr Chtrtirg, *^iiij, AMauuall 
for my selfe, to opitulate & addresse my memorye 1599 — 
tr Gabelhouer^s Bh Physicke zgh Admimstei to him of 
this water, for it opitulateth the perloquutione exceedingelye. 
So *1* Opitola tioii Obs. [ad late L Qpttuldtio\, 
help, aid, assistance, +Opi’tulator [a. late 
L. opiiuldtor'\, a helper. ^ 

*597 M. Bowman in Guillemeau's Pr, Cldntrg *tir 
Benefites which through your aydedt opitulatione we reape 
x6sx ] 3 igcs New Dt^, 148 Speedy opitulation. 1624 P. 
White Repl. Fisher 343 heading. Papists make Saints 
^eciall opitulators. 

OpilU^ (^n'pi^m), $b. Also 6 oppium. [a. L. 
opium (Pliny), a. Gr. bviov ‘ poppy-juice, opium ', 
dim. of Ms vegetable juice. Cf. F. opimit also 
cptofi (13th c. in Hatz.-Daiin.).] 

1 . The inspissated juice of a species of poppy 
(Papaver sommftruiii), obtamed from the unnpe 
capsules by incision and spontaneous evaporation, 
worked into cakes, balls, or sticks, of a reddish- 
brown colour, heavy smell, and bitter taste ; valu- 
able as a sedative and narcotic dyug, and much 
used as a stimulant and intoxicant, esp m the East. 
X398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xvil cx^m. (149^ 687 Of 

S jpy comyth iuys that ptysycyens callyth Opium other 
pion c X400 Lanpanc's Cirurg 41 It is not yuel to putte 
a htil opium iv r opm] to }« oile of J>e rosis. 1325 tr. 
Jerome of BrunsmucEs Surg F luj a/2 Whan the payne 
IS grete, then it is nedefull to put therto a lytefl Opium. 
XS5I Turner Herbcd 1, Ey, Ai^aynste the Mwon of 
the iuice of poppye, called oppium xfirg G Sandys 
Trav 66 The Turkes are also incredible takers of Opium. 
175X H Walpole Lett, (1846) H. 397 Lady Stafford used to 
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say to her sister, * Well, child, I has e come without tny wit 
to-day’; that is, she had not taken her opium 1838 T 
Thomson Cifm. Org, Bodies 268 Opium yields at an average 
aboutiithof Its wei^t ofpuremorphina. 1875 H CWood 
Ther^ (^879) aar Death occurs from opium, in the great 
majority of cases, by failure of the respiration- 

b Applied to any stupefying agent or agency. 

x6o8 T Morton Prenmb Encounter 33 Stupified with 
that Opium of implicit faith and blinde deuotion 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydrioi- v 43 There is no antidote against the 
Opium of time. 174a H Walpole Corr, (1837) I. Iviii aas 
Whist has spread an uni\ersal opium o\er the whole nation. 
2 « fa. [tr L. aprem] A vegetable juice m 
general Obs. rare b \iransj[ from i.] A juice 
resembling opium In composition or properties (in 
qiiot lactmarinm or lactucin). rare 
e 1420 Ballad on Hush iil 1x40 And In is kest This opium 
Quirinaik (the Greek So nameth hit). In water first this 
opium relent, Of sape vntil hit ha similitude. 18x5 Siorting 
Mag XLVI 63 A valuable paper on the opium obtained 
from the inspissated white juice [of the lettuce). 

3 , cUtHh and Comb» a. atirib, inj^. sense; 
Soporific, stupefying, producing drowsiness, rare, 
A Stafford Fern, Glory (1869) ox Nothing is so 
irkesome to me, as to heare flieir cold Opium Sermons 
S707-X803 Foster m Ltfe < 5 * Corr (1846) 1 , 196 There is an 
opium sky <itretched o\er afl the wurld, which continually 
rams soporifics. 

b. Geneial Combs.: attrib, as cpittni lampj 
limment, plaster i shop^ war; obj. and obj. gen., as 
0pium~di inker, -^nnking, -eater, -eahng, -smoker, 
-smoking, -taker, -taking , mstramental, as opium- 
drmsed adj , -fimed adj , -pouonmg, -shcUtered 
adj. c. Special Combs, . opium den, a public 
room, of low or mean character, kept as a resort 
of opium-smokers ; opium habit, the habit of 
eating or smoking opium as a stimulant or intoxi- 
cant; opium joint {p S^, a place illegally kept 
for opium-smokmg (see Joint sh 14) ; opium 
plant, opium poppy, l 5 ie white poppy, see 
Poppy; opmm-smoke v, (ponce-wa,) tram,, to 
bnng by opium-smokmg (into some condition). 

*]te7 Dai^ Ninos x Nov 6/5 Mr Ganthony’s *opiam den 
rufiian and Mr. Bhiin's doctor are noteworthy instances 
1804 W Taylor in Kobberds Mern, I. 4B4 Poor Burnett V 
Rickman ivrites me word he is turned *opium-dnnker 1883 
Harper^ s Mag, Nov ^i/a The husband of an *opium- 
drinking: wife 1893 Dcaly News 27 Sent 6/5 The •opium- 
drowsed and terror-stncken Dr hlarshall iSax DeQuincey 
C onfessions of an English ♦Opium-Eater litd, (1822) 
125 Frona this date [18x3] the reader is to consider me as 
a regular and confumed opium-eater 1884 New York 
paper. Twenty-two males and four females were captured 
in an •opium joint on Crosby street, New York, on Satur- 
day night. 1897 Howells Zandlord at Liods Head 
85 Secret visits to the Chinese opium-jomts in Kingston 
Street. xSot Allbutt's Syst Med II 885 Engaged in 
rolling and heating m their *opiam-lanips treacly pellets of 
opium. 1899 Ibid VI, 402 note, The myosis of^opium- 
poisoning appears, according to Dr Ode never to have 
been demutefy referred to till 1818. 1849 De (Duincc:? Eng, 
Maxi Coach wks 1897 XIII 313 My frail •opium shattered 
self. xSax-^ Emcrsok Ess,, Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1 , 98 The 
pitiful arlvellers. at evening, when the bazaars are open, 
stink to the ♦opium-shop x^o Dickens E, Droodx, The 
woman has ♦opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. x8^ Malcom Tras> 43/1 Another disciple, 
who has nowfallen into the deadly habit of •opium-smoking. 
179a D. Stewart Philos Hum Mmd r. v r v, (1853) 181 
Account of the •Opium-takeis at Constantinople. 1892 
I>tcU Nat Biog, XXIX 18/1 He. fell a victim to •opium- 
taking. 1840 Malcom Trav 50/1 No person can describe 
the horrors of the •opium trade 
Plence Opium v, trans., to treat with opium; 
Oplumaite, one addicted to the use of opium, 
O'piumlst, a person in favour of opium (opp. to 
anh-optumisi) ; so 0 *pluiiiite ; O'piiuny a , con- 
taining or resembling opium ; cpmmless a. 

i8as Hone Every-day 3 July I poo The bitten person, 

unless opiumed to death, .will, die m unspeakable agony 
1894 IVesiin, Gas, 23 July 3/2 The opiumate, if accused of 
the habit, usually pleads guilty. 1893 tbid, 29 June x^ The 
Anti-Opium Ousade. Fad or Fact?— By an Opiumist. 
xSgx Miss Dowib Girl w Karp xv, X96 Poppies, from 
whose sleepy heads an opiumy oil is made. 
f Ople« Obs, [ad L opulw , app. formed by 
Turner, Cf. Opieb ] The Guelder Rose or Water 
Elder ^ibumum upuhts) 

XSSX XURMBR Herbal 11 (1362) 69 Opulus, , Conradus 
Gesnerus tolde me that it is called in Frenche vn opier, 
I neuer saw it in Ezmland, but it may be called in English 
an ople tre t|78 Lytc Dodams vr. Ixxx. 760 Of mrns 
Elder, Ople, or D warffe Plane tree, r6ti Cotgr , Ohier, the 
Ople, water Elder, marsh Elder, Dwarfeplane^^whitten tree 
*706 Phillips, Ople, a Shrub otherwise call'd Water-elder. 
Oplitic, Oplopliorous, enon. ff Hopl-. 

1854 Badham HaHeut, 403 Then the oplitic troop to goad, 
Who bend beneath their chargers’ load 
Opo, obs. form of Upon 
Opolialsam Isam), anglicized f next 
x6^ Phillips, OpohMsa7ne, the gumme, or liquor that dis- 
tilleth from the Balm-tree 1730 Pkd. Trans XXXVI 285 
All Sorts of Oils, Pitch, Turpentine, Opobalsams x86o 
Chcaitherd Encycl, & v. Balsam, The finest balsam, called 
Opobatsam or Balm of Mecca. 

)!Opobalsamim(^^<>bffi-lsamum). [L,,a Gr 
diroiSdAira/uov juice of the balsam tree, f. juice 
-f BdKdafiov the balsam-tree 1 The balsam or 
oleoresin called Balm of Gilead or Balm of Mecca ; 
see Balm sb 10, 


X398 Trevisa Barth De P R xvii xvui (1495) 613 
BaTsamum is a tree lyke to a vine, yf the rynde of the stocke 
IS smyten wyth yren combes, thenne droppyth therof noble 
Opobalsamiim. i6i6Bullokar Eng Expos ,Opobalsawwn, 
a piecious mice or liquor 1725 Bradley Font Diet , Balin 
of Gilead, Opobalsamum, the finest Balsom we know of, and 
being brought to us cbiefiy from Mecca, some call it the 
Balm of Mecca 1844 Lingard AngloSnx Ch, (1858^ II 
X 1 13 1 he Ignorance or experience oimitiquity bad asenbed 
to the opobalsamum the most salutary viitues 
b. The tree producing this, a species of Bal- 
samodendron 

*737 Whiston yosepkus, Anitq ix l § 2 In that place 
glows, the opobalsamum. 

Opodeldoc (ppdde Idpk) Also *i -toch, -doch, 
8 -dock, opp-. [Believed to be invented by Para- 
celsus ; perh containing Gr bvo- vegetable juice ] 
f 1 . ong. The name given in the works of Para- 
celsus to medical plasters of various kinds Ohs 
[a 154X Paracelsus Chtrurg Mtn , Be Apostem xxiil 
(1603) 90 Descnptio oppodeltoch U Dequatuorsemiiiibus 
incamatiuis Ceim Colophomm ana Picis naualis 
§iij Reduc in emplastrum Ibid xxxiii 97 Descnptio 
oppodeltoch 11 Colophonim lib j puluerum chelidonicc, 
aranciarum ana ^ mj Yisci de botin, quantum satis est ad 
incorporationem.! 1656 tr Paracelsus’ Dtspens 305 Now 
you must apply the Oppodeltoch Plaister Ibid 308 Then 
apply the Plaister Oppodeltoch, 1658 A Fox IVnrtz’ Surg 
n VI. 6a In case the Wound doth not bleed lay a Head- 
plaister to it, after the manner of an Opodeldoch 1733 
Allevne Dispensatory, Emplasirum opodeldoc [1857 
Mavnd Expos Lex,, Opodeltoch, the name of a plastei 
referred to by Paracelsus ] 

2 , Now applied to various kinds of soap liniment 
a Commonly applied to that {Limvientum saponis) of 
the British Pharmacopceia ‘ The original opodeldoc of the 
Pharmacopoeias was a soft ointment composed of soap 3 oz. 
dissolved in a pint of alcohol, and an ounce of camphor, with 
a drachm each of oils of otiganum and rosemary added’ 
{Syd Soc Lex 1892) This was the Ungtientum opodeldoch 
of the Edinr Pharmacop. of 1722. ‘In 1744 the Edinr 
Ungnenium took the name Ba/satnum sa/onaceum vulgo 
oppodeldodi , and in 1745 it appeared in the London 
Pharmacop. under the name Limmenium saponaceum Of 
this preparation, the Liuwientum Sapotits of the present 
British Phaimacopoeia is the lineal descendant’ (C, C B m 
N.^Q (1902) I Mar. 166) 

b As described in Meri^ant Shipping Act 1867, aliniment 
composed of equal parts of soajp liniment (as in a) and 
tincture of opium; liniment of opium. 

C Steer’s Opodeldoc, ‘ a preparation composed of Castile 
soap, camphor, oils of maijoram and rosemary, rectified 
spirit, and solution of ammonia ' (Mayne), 

[1650 Chemical Did Paracelsus, Oppodeltoch in Para- 
celsus IS an ointment.] 1733 Chcyne Erg, Malady n xu 
5 3(1734^243 Warm and active Oils and Ointments, especially 
the Opodeldoc. 1746 Sir A. Westcomb in Mrs Delany’s 
Auicbiog, ^ Corr II 440 Tell my aunt that I use oil of 
earthworms with opodeldoc to endeavour to dispel the 
lump. 178s J Collier Mus Trav App (ed 4) 22 He 
rubbed it with opodeldock or arquebusade water 1826 
Scott fml 25 Dec , By dint of abstinence and opodeldoc 
I passed a better night. 1842 Barham Ingol Leg, Bl 
Mousquet,, Her delicate fingers are charred With the Steer's 
opodeldoc, joint oil, and goulard. 1657 Hughes Tom 
Brown i, vi. (1871) ixx Leaving East better for those few 
words than all the opedeldoc in England would have made 
him tB9o Chambers’ Encycl, VI 644 Soap Liniment, or 
Opodeldoc, the constituents of which are soap, camphor, and 
spirits of rosemary 1902 C C B in JV 4* ^ 9th Ser IX. 
166 Steers’s Opodeldoc, a famous nostrum of the eighteenth 
century,., an imitation of the old Edinburgh Unguenium 
opodeldoch, with the addition of ammonia. 

Hence Opodeldoc v , to treat with opodeldoc. 
1797 J Wartom in IVtikes* Corr (1805) IV 333, I was 
blooded, oppodeldoc'd, &c and got home as I could 
-opolis^ combining form of -polts, Gr. vbKis city. 
Opon, op on, obs. forms of Upon. 

Opopanax (tipp*paneeks). Also 5 opopanac, 
appoponak, 6 oppopanao(k, 6- opoponax, opp-. 
[a. L, opopanax (Pliny), a Gr. Mnava^, f, dv 6 s 
juice + irdva^ (also itavaieis, neut. of vavaid}S adj. 
all-healmg , cf. Panacea), name of a plant] 

1 A fetid gum-resin obtained from the root of 
Opopanax Chirontum, a yellow-flowered umbelli- 
ferous plant, resembling a parsnip, a native of 
Southern Europe; formerly of repute m medicine. 
Also^ applied to the juice {English opopanax') 
obtained from Lovage (Lemsticum officinale), 
c 1400 Lanfrands Ctrurg 60 Opopanac [v r .i^poponak] 
ys wondirful, leuys of a Gourde, & ke rote of ffynegreke, 
be gele of inches, & amptes y-stampyde. *563 T. Gale 
Aniidot 3xb, Dissolue the Opopanax and ualbanum 
m some part of the wyne. 1569 R. Androse tr. Alexis’ 
Seer, iv i 6 Of Galbanum, of Oppppanack, of ech half 
an ounce 1616 Bullokar Eng, Expos,, Opopanax, a 
sappe or liquor fiowmg in some hot Countries out of a Plant 
called Panax. It is brought hither dry, being of a yellow 
colour on the outside, and white within. 173a Arbuthnot 
Rules 0/ Diet l 250 The plant from which Apopanax is 
taken, is a sort of Parsnip, 1837 Mayne Expos Lex . 
Opopanax, English, a common name for the juice yielded 
by the Ligtsiicum hvisitcum, or lovage plant. x^6 Harley 
Mai Med (ed 6)603 Opopanax was formerly imported into 
this country from Turkey 

2 . In Perfumery, applied to a gum-resin obtained 
from Balsamodendron Kataf 
189s E. M. Holmfs xn Pharrn fml Ser nr. XXV, 501 " 
The oil of opopanax of perfumery is obtained from a gum- 
resin which has a totally different origin, being derived from 
[Balsamodendron] Copimipkora Kataf, Engl It is the 
' Bissabol ’ of Pharmacographia, and the perfumed bdellium 
of Dymock In appearance it resembles opopanax . but 
It has a slightly pleasant and quite distinctive odopr. 


3 Short for Opopanax tree (see 4). 

4 . attnb and Cmb,, as opopanax soap, soap 
perfumed with opopanax (sense 3); opopamax- 
tree (Acacia Faimesiana), the Sponge-tree of the 
Southern United States, West Indies, etc., having 
fragrant 3 ellow floweis; wme, wine 

medicated with opopanax (sense i) 

?ig4o tr Vigo's Lyi Pi act Aiij, Take Oppoponac 
wyne i8rr Hooper Med Did s. v. Opopanax, The plant 
fiom whence the gum is produced is known by the names 
of .Hercules all heal, and opoponax-wort. 1889 Boston 
(Mass ) frnl 30 Nov 2/3 The opoponax tree is not only a\ ery 

g leasant but a profitable one to the ladies of Charleston, 
C The flowers are made up in tiny button-hole bouquets 
to sell 1897 JBlackiv Mag Nov 685/a Opoponax trees 
filling the air with the fragrance of their yellow bloisoms 
x8^7 Quid a Massarenes xvm, She came straight from her 
bath and its oppoponax soap and eau de veiveine. 

||Oporice(^po»Tij‘/) Phami [h opdnce(Vlmy), 
a Gr buwpiKii of fruit, f, Mpa late summer, fiuit- 
time, fruit ] A medicine composed of autumnal 
fruits and wine, formerly employed as a remedy in 
dysentery, etc. (Dimglison) 

*753 Chambers Cycl Suppl , Oponce, a name given by the 
antients to a medicine composed of the autumnal fruits, and 
extolled for its great viitues against weaknesses of the 
stomach and dysenteries tSxi Hooper Med Diet , Oponce, 
a conserve made of iipe fruit 1846 in Worcester, and 
some mod Diets. 

t Oporo’polist. Obs, nonce-wd [f Gr 67r<upo- 
TTc&Xjyr fnut-seller + -ist ] A fniit-seller. 

1671 H hi. tr, Erasin, Cottoq, 276 A woman that sold 
fmit, or if you would rather have it in Greek, an Oporapohst 
1725 Bailfy Erasm Colloq 309 
Oporto (Wine) see Pout (wme) 

Oportune, Opose, etc , obs forms of Opp-. 
OposSTUn. (^ppsvm) Forms 7 opassom, 
opoaaom, 8 opasston, oposon, 8-9 oppossuxu, 
8- opossum. See also Possum [American In- 
dian name m Viiginia, given by early writers as 
aposon, apossoun, oposoit, opassom ] 

T General name of the small marsupial mammals 
of the American family Dtdelpkyidg, mostly arbo- 
leal, some (genus Chironectes) aquatic, of nocturnal 
habits, with an opposable digit (thumb) on the 
hind foot, and tail usually piehensile ; esp Dtdol- 
phys virginiana, the common opossum of the 
United States (Colloq. shortened to Possum, q v.) 

i6zo True Declar Col Virginia (1844) 13 There are 
Arocouns, and Apossouns, m shape like to pigges, shrowded 
in hollow roots of trees, i6xa Capt Smith Map Virginia 
14 An Opassom bath an head like a Swine, and a taile like 
a Rat, and is of the bignes of a Cat Vnder her belly she 
hath a bagge, wherein sbee lodgeth, cariieth, and sucketh 
[1624 suckleth] her young 1613 Pubchas Pilgrimage 636 
[erron] The Ouassom [etc. (quoting Smith)], £1615 W 
Strachev Hist, Trav Virginia (H^ Soc 1849) 123 An 
opussum 15 a beast as big as a pretty beagle, of grey cullour 
Ibid Glossary Indian Wds. 183, Aposon, a beast in bignes 
like a pig and m tast alike. 163^ Swan Spec M ix. § i 
(*643) 439 [err on ] A beast called Ovassom [etc (quoting 
Puichas)] 1688 J Clayton in Phil Trans, XVuI. 122 
An Opossom, as big, and something shaped like our Badgers, 
but of a lighter Dun colour 17x9 Ozell tr Misson's Mem 
280 The Oposon is of the Bigness of a Pig of a Foitnight 
old 1763 W-E&hm Compend, of Nat, Philos (1784) I 11 1. 
§ 10 236 The tender young of the Opossum are delicate 
morsels 1769 Pennant Brit, Zool, 111 . 10 As the young 
of the oppossum retire into the vential pouch of the old one, 
1859 Thackeray xxxviii, Like the fabled opossum 

who when he spied the uneiring gunnei from his gum-tree 
said ‘ It’s no use, Major, I will come down *. 1880 Haughton 
Phys Geog vi 267 Seven species of Opossum have been 
found, fossil, in caves of Brazil 
2 Extended to various other small or moderate- 
sized marsupials , esp, the common name in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania of those of the sub-family 
Pkalangistinae^ more properly called Phalangers. 

' The name opossum is applied in Australia to all or any 
of the species belonging to tne genera, which together form 
the sub family Phalangennx T he commoner forms are as 
follows —Common Dormouse 0 , Drovucia nana. Common 
Opossum, Tnchositrusvulpecnla, Common Ring-tailed O , 
Psendochtr us per^rtnus Greater Flying 0 , Peiauroides 
volms Lesser Dormouse 0 , Drormcia lepida Lesser 
Flying -0 , Peiaums hrevicePs Pigmy Flyung-O., Aerobaies 
pygrnsBUs, ^o\t-oexeAO ,Tnckosuru5 caitinus. Squirrel 
Flyiim-O., or Flying-Squirrel, Petaurus sciureus Striped 
0 ., Daciylopsila irivtrgaia, Tasmanian, or Sooty O , 
Tnchosurus vulpecula, vex,fnhgiiwsus Tasmanian Ring- 
tailed 0 , Pseut/ochtrus Cooki, Yellow-bellied Flying- 0 ,, 
Petaurus australis (Moms Aush al Eng (1898) s v ) 
[*770 Capt Cook’s jml, 4 Aug (1893) 294 Here [at 
Endeavour River] are Wolves, Possums, an animal like a 
ratt, and snakes] 1777 Cook Voy, (1784) I. 109 The 
only amroal of the quadruped kind we got, was a soit of 
opossum, about twice the size of a large rat 1789 A 
Phillip Vgy, Botany Say xxii 207 Black Flying Opossum 
*793 J* Hunter Voyage 68 The opossum is also very 
numerous here, but it is not exactly like the American 
opossom x8oa Barrington Hist N, S, Wales 1 23 The 
females wear a little apron, made from the skin of the 
opposum, 1847 Leichhardt Jrnl v 146 The Black- 
fellows told us, that they had caught a ring-tailed opossum 
1862 G, T. Lloyd 30 Yrs Tasmania iv 47 The large sable 
and gray opossums, when disturbed, will either await death 
in their dark nest or at once spring to the earth. 1875 
Melbourne Spectator 10 July 1x8/2 A snow-white opossum 
has been captured on a tree at the Hurray 

8. attnb and Comb,^ as opossum kind, skin^ tribe ; 
oposanm-mouse, the Pygmy Flying Phalanger of 
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Australia, Acrohates pygntmts , opossum-shrew, 
an insectivorous mammal of the West Indian genus 
Solenodon^ outwardly resemblmg an opossum ; 
opossum-shrimp, a shnmp of the genus A^sis 
or family Mysidssy so called from the brood-pouch 
in which the female carries her eggs ; Opossum- 
tree, an Australian timber-tree, Qmnhma Steben 
X770 J. Banks yrftl a6 July (1896) 291 While botanising 
to-day I had the good fortune to take an animal of the 
opossum {fiidelphiA tube. 1780 A Phillip Voy, Botany 
Bay xv 147 A small animal of the opossum kind 183a J 
Bischoff Frtw Dzemen's Land 28 The opossum mouse is 
about the size of our largest barn mouse 1844 Carpenter 
ZqoI § 790 The curious genus Mysis, oi Opossum-Shnmp 
X859 CoRNW\LLis Ne^v IvorldJ x6i Beating their sti etched 
oppossum-skm rugs as a drum accompaniment x86z Whyte 
Melville Ins What I believe Mr Ppole terms the 

' opossum pocket ’ of his shooting-jacket 1894 Lyoekkcr 
Marsnpzaha 1x8 The Flying Mouse, or Opossum Mouse, 
. IS one of the most elegant of the Australian Marsupials 

f O’ppicate, V, Obs* rare’^° [f ppl. stem of L. 
opptcdre, f ob- (Ob- i c) -h picdre to pitch, f. ptx^ 
pic- pitch ] (See quot ) Hence t Oppioa tion 
1623 CocKERAM, Ofptcaiey to pitch 1656 Blount Glossogr , 
OppicaitoHy a covering with pitch. 

Oppidan {g pidan), a and sb [ad L oppiddn- 
tis belonging to a town (other than Rome) ; as sb , 
a townsman, f oppidum town.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a town, or to the 
town (as opposed to the country) ; civic , urban ^ 
1643 Nethcrsole Parables rejl on Tznzes 11 They so in- 
chanted., all the common sort of Oppidan, rurall, and Sea- 
birds c x64S Howell Lett, 1 72 Touching the Temporall 
Government of Rome and Oppidan Affairs 1845 K. W 
Hamilton Pop Educ viii (ed. 2) 182 Such great abodes of 
the oppidan populatioiL 1^8 Gladstone in 19/^ Ceftt, 
Jan 204 Between the rural peasant and the oppidan artisan. 

+ b Pertaming to a university town, as opposed 
to the university itself. (Cf B. 2 ) 

16^5 Fuller Htst Caznb (1840) 179 These OTOidane ani- 
mosities continued all this king’s leign. i^i Sir W 
Hamilton Discuss (1852) 407 The oppidan schools then 
everywhere established 

B sb, 1 . An inhabitant of a town, a townsman 
c 1540 Order in baitayll B iv, Vpon a vyctory, often^mes 
the opidanis be nechgent 1613 K Cawdrey Table Alph , 
Oppidane, a townesman. 1839 24 Nov 8/5 It will be 

a metamorphose which was never contemplated by any 
orthodox mind,— the conversion of nature into an oppidan 
1 2 A * townsman’, as opposed to a 'gownsman^ 
or member of a university; also, a student not 
resident m a college. Obs 
c 1643 Howell Lett 1 i, viu. (1726) 28 Heie [in Leyden] 
are no Colleges at all, nor scaice the face of an University, 
only there are general Schools where the Sciences are read 
by several Prowssors, but all the Students are Oppidanes 
a 1696 yfiooDiTtst, Untv Oapbrdiij^Gi II 33 The Oppidans 
in the mean time were not wanting to trouble us, and particu- 
larly the Baillives 

3 . At Eton College A student not on the founda- 
tion (who boards in the town) ; distmguisbed from 
colleger. Formerly also at other gieat schools 
1337-8 Eton Audit Bk m Lsrte Htst, Eton Coll x^noUt 
Two newe chandlestycks for the opydans m the Qiurche 
ijj vjif atSBx Fuller in Etenzana 31 There he many 
oppidanes there maintamed at the cost of their friends 
1706 Phillips, Oppidan, a School-word for a Townsboy, 
particularly such as do belong to the College of Queen s- 
Scholars at Westminster 1809 Shelpey Left, Pr Wks, 
1880 HI. 329 , 1 am .prosecuting my studies as an Oppidan 
at Eton, xwa Standard x Dec 7/2 The time-honoured 
match at the Wall between the Oppidans and Collegers was 
played in the Eton fields yesterday 
t Oppie. Obs rare-“^ [ad. It oppto ‘Poppy, Piet 
01 Wich-hazell . . iiero^ the blacke Poplar’ 
(Florio, i6li), *a kind of poplar tree’ (Baietti); 
cf Opibk.] Some tree : ? the Witch Hazel 
1592 R D, HypneroioJtmchja 5 Poplars, wilde Oliue, and 
Oppies [ong opto] disposed some hyer then other. 
tOppi^oratejOpprgiterate,^’ Obs, [f 
ppl. stem of L oppignordrCi -erdre to pledge, f. ob- 
(Ob- I b) -f pgnordre^ -erdre^ f. pignus^ ptgnor- 
(also pledge,] trans. To pawn, pledge 

x6aa Bacon Hen PT/og Ferdmando..mercliaiided at this 
time for the restoring of the Counties of Russignon and Per- 
pignian, oppignorated to the French. *625 — Apophthegms 
§ 148 X67 [Henry, duke of Guise] had sold and oppignerated 
all hzs Patizmonie. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxi, We opignorated 
in your hands certain jewels of the crown. x8S7 Chamb. 
Jrnl VII 406 , 1 had been constrained . . to oppignerate, or 
hypothecate, or effect a mortgage by way of wadset 

t Oppi^ora’tioil. Obs, [a OF. Opptgnora- 
iton^ ad, ined.L. or L type *oppignordlton-Bm, n. 
of action f oppignordre see prec] I’ledgmg or 
giving of security ; a pawning. 

1302 Andrewes Serm (1843) V, 74 The sweaiing. by 
oppignoraLion or engaging of some good which we would 
not lose 1622 Malynes Ancient Laan-Meick 220 Return- 
ing to the said matter of Oppignorations, let vs note the 
questions of Ouilians a 1677 Manton On Job xvii d The 
Elect are made over to Christ, not by way of ahenation, 
but oppignoration. 

O'ppilant, a, Med [ad L. oppildnt-em^ pr. 
Y^^^oioppildre see next.] Obstructmg, hindermg, 
1857 in Mayne Expos Lax 1892 in Syd Soc Lex 
•j* O'ppHatef^/ ^ Med, Obs, Also 5 oppxlat. 
[ad. L. opplldt-tis, pa, pple. of oppdldre , see next.] 
Stopped up, obstructed. 

?/» X412 Lydg. Tisio March, 333 His vryne was remys, at- 


tenuat The veyne ryueeres, for they wern oppilat. It was 
fill thjmne 1610 Bakrough Meth Phystek i xwii (xfiag) 
52 The nerves optick be oppilate and mortified 16x2 
Wood \ll Surg Mate Wks (1633) 200 The right gut being 
oOTilate^or stopped. 

Oppilate (p*p* 1 ^ 0 > ^ 6-7 opilate 

[f, stem of L oppUare to stop up, f. ob- (Ob- 
I b) + pildre to ram down.] trans. To stop or 
block up, fill with obstructive matter, obstruct 
1347 Boorde Health XX 12 b, Areumatike humour 
op> lating the celles of the brayne 1620 Vcnncr Via Recta 
VI 95 It openeth the passages, and dissipateth the humours 
oppilating the nerucb 1706 Phillips, To Oppilate 1832 
J P. Kennedy Stvallofto B x (x86o) 93 The pipes become 
oppilated with crudities 

Hence O ppilated, O ppilating ppl adjs 
1377 Framfton Joypitl Nesves ir 50 They did remaine opi- 
lated, and with euill colour of the face. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta V, 88 The property of all Cheese to breede grosse 
and oppilating humois 1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) 
IV. 84 Characterised by a rich and oppilated habit. 

Oppilation ff^pil^/an). Med, Also 5-7 opi- 
[ad. L, oppildtion-eniy n of action f oppildre : see 
piec. Cf. F, opilation (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,) ] 
The action of stopping up or obstructing, or con- 
dition of being obstnicted ; an obstniction. 

tfi4oo Lanfrands Cirurg 251 It is opilacioun of benerue, 
J>at comejj fro }>e brain. 1339 Elyot Cast Helthe 11 
vii 196 Fygges profjt moch to them which haue oppila- 
tions. z(tox Holxa\o/’/.;//jFXX xxu. If one drinke the wilde 
Thyme with water, it is excellent good for the opilation of 
the liver 1727 Bradley Favu Diet, s.v Barley^ It opens 
Oppilations of the Bladder by its abstersive Faculties 1822- 
34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) IV. 3x6 Accompanied with 
oppilation or indurated enlargement of one or more of the ab- 
dominal Mscera. 1849 J. A Carlyle tr. Dante* s Infimo 
2p2 As one who falls through force of Demon which drags 
him to the ground, or of other oppilation that fetters men 
[Hote] ‘ Obstruction ’ of the vital spirits, ‘ that bmds a man 
ill fits *, like those of Epilepsy or ‘ possession 

Oppilative (fi’piyitiv), a 3 /ed, Also 6-8 
opilative. [f as Oppilate v h- -ivb; cf. F. 
oppilaiifi -ive (1425 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Tending 
to stop up or obstruct, obstructive, constipating. 

1328 Paynel Salemds Regim, P ij, At suche tymes as 
folkes vse grosse and opilatiue meatis. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta (1650) 116 Eggs made hard are oppilative, of haid 
digestion X723 Bradley Font Did s v. Rye^ This Bread 
IS of a viscous, opilative Nature. 

Hence O ppUativeness (Bailey 1727). 
f Oppin. Sc, Obs, rare, pforq^z;;^] * Opinion, 
1436 Sir G Have Law Arms (S. T, S.) 179 Me think this 
the rycht oppin, and the best way, 

Oppinion, -oun, obs forms of Opinion. 
+Opple*te,j^/ Gt. APed, Obs, Also 6 opplet. 
[ad. L opplet-iis, pa. pple. of opplere ; see next ] 
Filled up, crowded 

1343 Raynold Byrth Man^nde Pj, The cotilidons be 
opplete, stopped, & stuffed with yll humours 1378 Banister 
Hhu man i. 34 The posteriour part [of the leg] is opplet, and 
filled with much store of flesh 1646 J Hall Horse Vac 134 
How should they not be opplete with grosse humours? 

•j* Opple*te, Med, Ohs, rare, [f. ppl stem 
of L. opplere to fill up, f. oh- (Ob- i a) + plere to 
fill ] tram. To fill up, fill to repletion. 

1620 Venner Via Recta 11. 41 They opplete their bodies 
with wateiish, crude, and windy humors Ihd, iv 71 That 
It be not oppleted with much fat. 
t Oppie *tioil« Med Obs [ad- med L. or L 
type ^opplettdn-em, n, of action f. opplere : see prec ] 
The action of filling or condition of being filled 
up ; undue fullness of habit or of an organ or pait. 

1613 Crookc Body of Man 306 In the oppletion or fillmg 
of the ventricles by any humor 17x3 Gentl Instruct^ 
(ed 5) 183 An Impostliume calls for a Lance, and Opple- 
tion for unpalatable Evacuatones 1764 Characters in 
Awu Reg, had an oppletion of the whole habit 

Oppon, obs, form of Upon. 
tOppene, V Obs [ad. L. oppbn-h’e to set 
agamst, f ob-^ Ob- b ^pdn-^re to place.] » Oppose 
(of whidi vb. in the modem sense it was the pre- 
cursor J cf. Sc legal depone and Eng, depose), 

1 . tram. To set over against or opposite (in 
quot., in an entry), 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art o/Suro^ nr. Cond 87 These 
are opponed, Residence, Species, Habitude, Oassitude, In- 
uesture 

2. = Oppose v 5 , 6 . 

1570 Hentfs Wallace 1, 14 Thocht all Leidis wald have 
yis land in thmll, Oppone his power God can agams yame 
all X671 True Honconf, 62 You proceed, to oppone to us our 
Saviours Sermons, I will not contend with your Mockeries, 

3, rejl, and tntr, « Oppose v, 7 

13x3 Douglas jEneis xn xiu. ipx Be quhat slycht May 
I oppone me to resist oi stry\e With sik a monstre? c xsSS 
Harfsfzeld Divorce Hen. VHI (Camden) 205 Many other 
men opponing themselves . . against this divorce. 1640 
Constd, touching Ch Eng* 3 Two opinions, which doe 
directly confront and oppone to reformation 

4 , trans, = Oppose v 9. 

x6io B. JoNSON Alch 111.11. What can you not doe, Against 
lords spirituall, or temporall, That shall oppone you ? 1629 
Sir W Mure True Crucf 3014 To suffer, rather than by 
annes oppone The Lawful! Magistrat rt X641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts ^ Mon, (1642) S3X Whosoever shall [so] teach opponeth 
the Apostle and divine Scripture 
Opponency (pp^®*nensi), [f next* see-ENor.] 
1 action of an opponent or of something 
opposing; antagonism, opposition. 


1727 Bailev, Opponency, oppobition K826 J Gilchrist 
Lictufc Pref 4 Which affinity might ha\ e been assisted by 
the very nature of the opponency to be contended with. 
*®34 Aicew Monthly Mag, 3 CL. 402 A fierce and unyielding 
opponency is rising upon the point between manufacture and 
agriculture. 1837 J \V Donaldson O?' asfi'Oppo- 

sitions of science falsely so called ' .(i e, opponencies of the 
misnamed Gnosis) 

2 . The action or posidon of the opponent m an 
academical disputation as an exercise for a degree, 
(Cf Opponent B. i.) Obs exc. Htsl 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), (^poncucy, the maintaining a con- 
trary argument 1767 J Balguy Let, to Parr 14 Feb m 
Parr's Wks (i8a8) Vil 177 Colston has kept a third op- 
ponency in the schools with a peiqiiam 184X Peacock Stai 
Cambr 9 When they had kept , two opponencies they w ere 
presented as candidates for admission ad respondendum 
^usestioni 189a A Q.lATtvEGreyFrtarsOx/iO H S) 
111, 50 We have no means of checking them [figures] with 
lerard to opponency [for the B D degree] 

Opponent nent), a, and sb [ad. L. 
opponent-em^ pr pple, of oppone) e\ see (JproNE, 
Oppose v'] A, adj, 

1 Standing over agamst; opposing, opposite. 

X728-46 1 HOMSOV SpringtBs Her sympathizing lover takes 

his stand High on th* opponent bank 1735 Somerville 
Chase iii 95 Then up th' opponent Hill we mount aloft. 
1871 hi Collins Mrq ^ Merck, II vi 182 They are the 
oraonent poles of a cycle 

2 Antagonistic, adverse, contrary, opposed. 
Const, to, ^against. 

1647 F Bland Sattldiets March 25 We are to consider 
enemies as men opponent to peace and justice 1(^0 Con- 
clave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope 20 To forgive 
all them that had been o^onent against his Exaltation 
2723 Pope Odyss xix 534 The savage springs impetuous 
w'lth opponent speed 1 1730 Fielding Temple Btou l ui, 
Sir, I desire to deliver my reasons opponent to this match 
1857 Ruskin Two Paths iv 183 The artist, when his pupil 
is perfect, must see him leave his side that he may declare 
his distinct, perhaps opponent, skill. 

3 . Anat. Said of a muscle [ppponens') of the hand 
in man and some quadmmana, which opposes a 
lateral digit to one of the other digits. Also of 
the digit Itself: cf. Opposable 2, 

2842 Blackw Mag LI, 424 The thumb or fifth finger ,in 
'thelatter is opponent, or antagonizing x857MAyNCjS'4r/<M‘. 
Lex , OppdnenSi A nat , opponent ; applied to muscles, etc. 

B. sb 

1 . One who maintains a contrary argument in a 
disputation; csp. the person who opens an aca- 
demical disputation by proposing objections to a 
philosophical or theological thesis • correlative to 
respofuknt, (Cf. Oppose w. 2.) Obs exc. Htst, 

iSSBFsAUNCELaat/rVwZiz^.ir ix. 101 b, The opponent who 
defendeth the contrary 1^0 G H tr Hist Cardinals 
1 11 39 The Father being himself both Opponent and Re- 
spondent, there was no answer given to that position 1703 
Hearne Collect, 25 Nov. (O H S.) I ^ He . was Pnor- 
Opponent in ye Divinity Schooie, Mr. iSntwistle .being re- 
spondent, 1846 McCulloch A cc, Bnt Empire (1854) II 351 
{Unw, Cambr) J The ‘ previous examination * is followed by 
the * exercises ’ These relics of old scholastic fashion con- 
sist of Latin theses (generally on subjects of moral philo- 
sophy), which are propounded by t he stud ent who is candidate 
for the degree of B A. (the respondent), and answered by 
others, styled * opponents in syllogistic form, in Lalin. 

2. (Due who opposes or contends against; one 
who takes the opposite side in a controversy, 
struggle, or contest ; an antagonist, adversary. 

x6i3 Stouts Ann. 833/3 The second day, the foure op- 
ponents brought in their complaints 1643 Bp Hall Peace 
Maker xxiv szz He met with feeble opponents, and such 
as his nimble wit was easily able to over-turn. ^ 1739 
Robertson bcot, v. Wks 18x3 I 363 The most violent 
opponents of the king's government were forfeited 1794 
Sullivan View Nat I 7 He searches about for opponents 
to his doctrine 1829 Lytton Devereux ii. xi, 1 had 
already run my opponent through the sword arm. 1874 
Gscbssx Short Hist vui §7. 531 The proposal found stubborn 
opponents among tbe moderate Royalists. 

tOpp0*rtunate, a, Obs, [arreg. f L. oppor- 
ifm-m fit, suitable, opportune + -ate 2; c£ ini-' 
poritinatel\ Fit, suitable, proper, opportnne- 
1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeut 3 G iij b, It is profyt- 
able y* the blode be leten flowe many tymes from theinuetc- 
rate vlceres (in what soeuer maner y^ shall be seen opjwrtu- 
nate). 1630 Brathwait Eng Gentlem, (1641) 6 Speech is 
..an apt composing and an oppoitunate uttering of words. 
Hence t Oppo xtunately adv,^ opportunely. 

1332 Huloet, Oportunadye, in iemporejoportumytempes- 
tiue, 1390 Burrough Meth, Phystek 230 That it be oppor- 
tuiiatly, and done m due time, x6ao Brathwait Five 
Senses in ArcAaica (18x5) II. xo A ;^ve . opportunatdy 
ministered .affords comfort to the patient. 

Opportune Mitiun, ^p/xti«^n), a, (adv,) 
Also s -6 op or-, [a. F. -««« seasonable, 

timely; formerly also, e3q)osed, liable (14-1 5th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) It., Pg, opporiuno^ Sp. opO}tum^ 
ad Lw opportUn-us fit, suitable, convenient, season- 
able; advantageous, serviceable; adapted; exposed, 
liable, f. ob- (Ob-) : cf. PortHmes the protecting 
god of harbours, f portu-s harbour, Pobt, The 
same stem is found in importUn-us Importune.] 

1 Adapted to an end or pu^ose or the ciicum- 
stances of the case; fit, suitable, appropriate; 
convenient a. Of a time. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Ckron, Tioyx,'r (MS. Cott. Aug. IV) If. 
i 3 b/» Whan sebe caugte opportune space, To hir desire ,, 
Towaid Jason anoon sche gan hir dresse. c 1430 — Reastnt 
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^ Stta r84o Whan I espied by her chere Tyme opportune 
■»nd best lex sere. 1568 Gkafton CAron II 395 Wlien tune 
opor tune will serve, >e shall doe ell to adxertise him therof 
1576 G. Towersok Decalogue 4<S4 That part of the daj is 
the most opportune for business* 1780 Burke Lett , io T 
Burgh. Whs 1842 IL 411 There never seemed a more oppor- 
tune time for the relief of Ireland than that moment *868 
E. Edwards Ralegh I. xaiv 56B He had the unfortunate 
quality of showuig his teeth before the opportune moment 
for using them 

fb. Ofaplace Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chfon,^ Rich TII^ 49 b, That his adversaries 
in no wise should have any place apte or oportune easely to 
take lande. 1610 Siiaks Temp i\ 1 26 The murkest den, 


Mportunest place to begin Repentance in, 1796 Burke 
Regtc^ Peace 111, Wks, VIII 301 We know that they medi- 
tated the very same invasion upon this kmgdom , and, had 
the coakt been as opportune, would have effected it 
2 . Ofan event, action, or thing* Fitting in regard 
to time or drcumstances, seasonable; now chiefly 
m moie restricted sense, Meeting the requirements 
of the time or occasion, timely, well-timed. 

<ri4JS Graphed m Opportunely] a 1548 Hall Chroti , 
Ifea Vlly 40 b, With all diligence prepared oportune 
remedies to resist and withstand, sSxz Skaks* JPi/t/ T 
IV IV. 511 Most opportune to her neede, I haue A Vessell 
rides fast by 1^0 Milton Hist. Bnt 11. Wks. (1847) 
48^2 The Romans now over-matched and temfied, Csesar 
with opportune aid appears. 1784 Cowper Task vl 470 
Prophet as he was, he might not strike The blame- 
less animal Her opportune offence Saved him 1S37 
Landor Pentameron iv. Wks. 1853 IL 337/1 These are 
better thoughts and opportuner than such lonely places 
formerly snpphed us with. i855 Max MUller Chips (1880} 
III vii The opportune deadiofPhilip alone prevented 
the breaking out of a rebellion 
t 3 . Advantageous, serviceable, useful, Obs» 

1432-50 tr (Rolls) II 231 Thei were religious men, 

and oportune exhibicion xvas jiffen to theyme. ¥^1470 G. 
hsvivtAciwe PolteyzS7 Kepe secretnesseas a secretaiye, . 
But vnto suche persones oportune As may be furthering to 
youre fortune ci$io Barclay Mirr Gd Manners (1570) 
Gj, Despise thou no person although thou purer be Of 
dotbing, of cunning .or ought els oportune then is he. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydrtoi Ep, Ded , It is oTOortune to look 
back upon old Tunes, and contemplate our Forefathers 

Conveniently exposed; liable or open {to 
attack or mjuiy}. Obs 

e 1450 tr De Imiattone iil kiv 149^ I may fully truste in 
noon l^at may helpe me in oportune necessities, but allone 
in J»e, my god. 1667 Milton/^ T. ix 481 Behold alone The 
Woman opportune to all attempts. 

6. Adopted with a view to present expediency . 
^ cf. OPPCpTUMM. rare 

sdsx'l'IiACKERA.r Rng* Hum 111, Marlborough’s . opportune 
fidelity and treason. 

+ jB, quasi-flti^. » Opportunely Ohs 

Milton P. Z. ix 85 [He] Consider'd every Creature, 
which of all Most epportune might serve his Wiles. 2766-72 
H. Brooke Peei^Qual, (1809) IV 152 How opportune has 
our Jesus sent you to us on this occasioii ! 
t Opportu'nei V Ohs. rare. [f. piec] 

1 . irans. To be well adapted or convenient to ; 
to suit, accommodate 

a 1637 R CLERtcE^’erm 4S3 ThePronouneopportunesi^r 
Some Copies have vobisi but the most and best, have Nehs, 
2 intr ? To have opportunity, to get the chance. 
1606 Warner Alh. Eng xv xcviu. 390 Not stickmg 
cautilously the bier of Filthinesse to purse. For, may she 
opportime for Pence, hues not like lurching Bloine 

t O|iportxi*nefal, « Ohs [irreg f. Opportune 
a. 4- -pul] Affording opportunity; seasonable 
1605 rsi Pt Jerommo (1901) 11 iv 68 The euewng to 
be^ns to slubber day, Sxveet, oportunefull season asbiA 
Midclftom Mayor of Qtteenbofough iv 111, If we let slip 
this opportuneful hour, Take leave of fortune 

Opportunely (see the adj,), adv, [f. Oppor- 
tune <?. + -LT^.J In an opportune manner; suit- 
ably in respect of time, place, or circumstances ; 
conveniently; now always, At an opportune time 
or juncture, seasonably, 

exits FountC Sf Bartholomew's (E. E T, S.) 25 Eemevid 
hym with goode and honeste wordes, opportundy and 
iraportonely 2602 Warmer Alb Eng xiii Ixxvii. (2622) 
^9 Sathan opportunely there did Oracles begin. 2629 
Davenant AVrmne^ Wks (167^ 436 Thou art for more 
opportunely stor’d with tune and place for thy revenge, then 
)vc i' th midst of day 1774 J Bryant MyihoU I 380 The 
land of Canaan lay. opportunely for traffic X836MARRYAT 
^hdshEasy^ xxv, How opportunely he had frightened away 
the robners, just as thw were about to murder her relation 
t88A Zaaw Times LXXVII 62/r [He] has wiitteu a good 
book and published it opportunely 

Oppo^rauneness (see the adj ). [f. as prec. 
-h -NESS ] The quality of being opportune , fit- 
ness of time or occasion; seasonableness, timeliness. 

Bailey vol II, Opportuneness^ seasonableness. x86a 
R, H Patterson Ess Histoty $ Art 378 The opportune- 
ness of these revelations of the Past cannot but strike one as 
remarkable 2884 Manclu Exam 16 Oct 5/2 The only 
suspicious thing about ihis telegram is its opportuneness 

Opportunism Q^p/Itw^mz’m, P'ppilwmiz’m). 
[f ClPTOBTUNE, after It. opprtwmmoj F oppoi- 
tunwne * see -isar ] The policy of doing wliat is 
opportune, or at the time expedient, m politics, as 
opposed to rigid adherence to party prmciples, 
often used to imply sacrifice ofprinciple or an undue 
spirit of accommodation to present circumstances. 


A term first of Italian, and then of French politics, which 
in English use has been extended to characterize any method 
or cour^>e of action by which a party or person adapts him- 
self to, and seeks to make profitable ui>e of, the circum- 
stances of the moment, (Ihe introduction of the word has 
often been erroneously asenbed to Gambetta.) 

1^0 Contemp Rev XV 389 To lead the [Italian] people 
away from the idea of unity as Utopian, and induce them 
[r e Cavour and others in 1844] to enter upon the path 
of compromise, or ‘ opporiumsm to use their own term 
2880 r^th Cent Apr 63a Among Nonconformists there is 
not. one who has less of the spirit of opportunism than 
Mr Illingworth 2881 Standard 27 May, He [Gambetta] 
IS likewise a master of effect, an adept in the craft of 
Opportunism in a wider sense than he himself has ever 
publicly ascribed to a word of his own invention 2882 
A W Ward Dickens m 69 The Daily News was to me 
superior to the opportunism of tlie Times 1885 Ld 
Granmlle.^ at Hanley 6 Noy [Tunes 7 Nov), I asked 
an Englibhman, I asked a Frenchman, I asked an Italian 
what was opportunism. The Englishman said that he 
thought opportunism was the preference of expediency to 
prinaple. iTie French gentleman said he thought it was 
the coquetting with principles which you d6 not approve m 
your heart The Italian said it was adapting youiself to 
those circumstances w'hich were most fitted lo get you into 
power and to maintain you there. i 885 G. Allen Darwm 
vu 124 The dry and cautious French intelligence, ever 
ittclmed to a scientific opportunism, 1898 Bodlcy Prance 
II IV VI 407 Opportunism in its wholesome sense is the 
art of adapting one’s self to changing circumstances. 

Opportunist nist, g p^jti/fliist). [f. as 
prec. + “1ST ; in F epporiumste,] One who pio- 
fesses or practises opportunism in politics, or in any 
sphere of action; spec in French politics, a member 
of the party led by Gambetta (see qnot. 1881) ; 
also, one who, at the Vatican Council of 1870, held 
that the time was opportune for the promulgation 
of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. (Cf. In- 

OPPOBTUNJST ) 

1881 Contemp, Rev. Oct 624 The term Opportuiust was 
first applied to him [Gambetta] by RocheforL in an 
article in the Droits de Vhomme^ published m February, 
2876 x88x Auberon Herbert in Times 29 Sept. 3/6 The 
opportunist is the man. who says would not. but 
I must ' He yields to what he condemns, to what he thinks 
neither right nor just but what, as he claims, is justified 
and forced upon him by, ciicumstances 2882-3 Schait 
Enc^cL Relig Knmol II 2077 Called inopportunists, as 
distinct from the opportunists. x886 M Creighton 111 
Academy 27 Feb 139/3 It is a conceivable view to lake of 
him [Cranmer] that he concealed a good deal of firmness 
under the guise of an opportunist 2889 A ikenaeum 26 Feb. 
205/2 Mr. Gosse considers him [Dryden] to be a sort of 
literary opportunist 2898 Daily News 8 Nov 6/2 Mr. 
Gladstone wa^in the best sense of the word, an opportunist. 
Like Prmce Bismarck, he held that a statesman should 
serve his country as circumstances lequire, rather than as 
bis own opinions, which are often prejudices, dictate 

L. attnh, or as apy. 

1882 Seeley Bonaparte m Macm Mag, July 264/1 All 
serious governments alike, that of Bonaparte, that of the 
Restoration, that of Louis Napoleon and the jpresent 

tunist Republic, liave adhered to the principles of 

E 2887 Spectator 27 Aug. 2244 The present [French] 
et IS in essentiak an Opportunist Cabinet. 2895 F. M. 
Crawforo Ralstons v 68 A man of fine pnnciples and 
opportuiust practice 

Hence O ppoxtiuii stio adj,^ pertaining to or 
characteristic of an opportunist 
1892 Speaker 5 Mar. 292/2 He attempts to apologise for 
them on the opportunistic ground that the fecundity of 
the black races threatens the ‘political effacement of the 
European population ' 

Opportunity Q^^itiirnJti). Also 4-6 opor-, 
4 opar-, 6 oppnr-, 7 opper-; 4-6 -ate, -yte, (4 
-ytee), 6-7 -itie. [a F cppoiiwitU (13th c. m 
Hatz -Darm.), siA,'L,oppmtumids^ f. opporiun-tts 
OproETDNB; see-iirj 

1 . The quality or fact of being opportune, season- 
ableness, timeliness; opportuneness. Now rme, 
and chiefly with reference to the L phrase * felix 
opportumtate mortis'. 

2532 Elyot Gov i xvui, Exercises whiche be nat utterly 
reproued of noble auctoius, if they be used with oportunite 
and m nieasuie 1581 Savile Taettusy Agrtcoht (idazj 20a 
Thrice happie then inaiest thou be counted, not onely for 
the renowne of thy life, but. for the opportunihe of thy 
decease 1660 Milton Free Comnm Wks. <2851) 434 Tlur 
business is oft-tiraes urgent, the opportunity of Affairs 
gam'd or lost in a moment, 1873 Pater Renasssance viii, 
267 A death which, for its swiftness and its opportunity, he 
might xvell have desired 287B StacLEV Stein III 559 How 
much suffering had been saved them by the opportunity of 
their deaths, 

2 A time, juncture, or condition of things favour- 
able to an end or puipose, or admitting of some- 
thing being done or effected , occasion, chance. 

On^; without article or pi » ‘convenience of time the 
individualized notion *a convenient time ’, with pi , appears 
in 2560 , cf. sense-development of cvrcnmstamiey conscience 
523 He..vatit opportumte For to 
fulfill hys mawite 2388 Wyclif Matt xxvi 16 Fro that 
tyme he soujte oportunyte [138a couenablete] to bitraye 
hym. St, Cnthbert (Surtees) 1005 C^ortumte when 

he gatt, He was anker and sole satt 2^0 D aus tr, Sleidands 
Comm 272 b, Many goodly oportunities, through discepta- 
tion were omitted. Ibid 310 h, In these eight hondreth 
yeares past, chaunced never so good an opportunitie. 2605 
Shaks Learvt vi s68 You liaue manie opportunities to cut 
Mm off CX645 Howell Lett, (2650) 11 103 That Almighty 
Mmesty who useth to diaw . strength out of weaves, 
making mans extremity his opportumty. 2700 Steele Tailer 
No 10 p I, I am not a little pleased with the Opportunity 


of running over all the Papers. 2736 Butler Anal, 1 n. 
Wks 1874 I 4* The natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for pi ocui ing advantages to oui selves at cei tain 
times 187s Stubbs Const Hist II xvii 521 In national 
history opportunity is as powerful as purpose 1890 Boldrl- 
wooD Col, Reformer (1891) 161 Neuchamp had been suffi- 
ciently awake to his opportunities. 

fb, A time when ther« is occasion ox need for 
something Ohs, rare, 

25*6 Pdgr, Perf (W de W 2531) 120 Somtyme hemaketh 
as though he herde vs not, m oportunite and tyme of nede 
2683 Moxon Mech, Exere.y Pnnitngw p 2 He aho provides 
some of these, as he reckons hib opportunities may be to 
use them 

1 3 Convenience or udvantageoiisness of site or 
position In qnot 1730 app. Advantage afforded 
by position Obs 

2555 Eden Decades 284 This is tlie most famous citie in 
Moscouia for the commodious opoi tunitie of ryuers, multi- 
tude of houses [etc ]. 2649 Milton Eikon vui. Wks (2851) 
390 Hull, a town of great strength and opportunitie both to 
sea and land affaires. 2673 Ray ^oum Low C 22 Flushing 
a Town veiy considerable foi the opportunity of its 
Situation and convenience of its Harbour 2730 A Gordon 
Maffei's Ampkitk 378 The Opportunity they had of its 
Harbour, incited them . to make it the Staple-Port for 
Merchandize of the Bast. 1781 Gibbon Decl F xxx III 
258 Augustus, who had observed the opportunity of the 
place, prepared a capacious harbour 
t 4 . Fitness, aptitude, competency, * faculty’. Ohs, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth ii pr. ni. 25 (Cambr MS ) Thow 
were ryht weleful. with the castete ofthi wyf And with the 
oportunite and noblesse of thi masculyn diyldrcn 2535 
Coverdale Eccl li ao For so moch as a man shulde weeiy 
himsdf with wysedome, with understondinge and oppur- 
tunite, and yet be fayne to leave his labours vnto another, 
1607 Topsell Fmirf Beasts (2658) 342 Although the swift- 
ness or other oppoitunity of the Dogs helpeth them to flie 
away firam her, yet if she can but cast her shadow upon 
theim she easily obtaineth her piey 
f o. Fitness of things, need. Obs rare 
(Its use here is app due to association wrtli L oporief) 
2432-^0 tr Higden (Rolls) IV 435 That man is a con arde 
that wille not dye when oportunite requiretbe hit [HigdeUy 
quondo oportet, Treensoy whannse it nedetbj 
6 errofteoitsly = Importunity 4. Obs 
1598 Shaks Merry W iii iv. 20 Yet seeke my Fathers 
loue, still seeke it sir, If opportunity and humblest suite 
Cannot attaine it, why then harkeyou hither 2653 Holcropt 
Procopius, Van^ Wars ii 50 John the son of Sisinniolus, 
at the Africans opportunity, raised Forces and went against 
them, a 1667 Jer. Taylor (W.), He that entreats us to he 
happy, with an opportunity so passionate, as if not we, but 
himself, were to receive the favor 

topportu’nous, a Obs. rare-^ [f L. 
opportut^ics Oppobtonb -h -ous ] * Oppobtunb 

2609 Heywood Bnt, Troy xir. x. 305 The opportunous 
night friends her complexion. 

Opposability (^pduzabrliti) . [f. next + -m ] 
The quality of being opposable 
2863 Huxley Man's Place Hat il 86 The great toe, in 
uncivilized and barefooted people, . retains a great amount 
of mobility^ and even some sMt of opposability z88a A R. 
Wallace in Contemp Rev, Mar 430 The large size and 
complete opposability of the thumb 

Opposable zab'l), ct, £f. Oppose zi 2 + 

-ABLE.] 

^ 1 , Capable ofbeing opposed, withstood, or placed 
in opposition {to) rare, 

2667 [implied m Unopposablc] x8o2-xa B fnth am Ration, 
Judic, Evid, (1827) IV 151 Theapphcation is eitheropposable 
or unopposaole iSap — yustice 4 Cod Petit igs No 
aiguments will be found opposable to it other than 
ungrounded assertions. 

2 . Of a digit, esp the thumb Capable of being 
opposed to, OT applied so as to meet, another. 

1833 Penny Cycf I, 442/2 Those [monkeys] of Afiica and 
Asia nave completely opposable thumbs on the fote feet as 
well as on the hind 1854 Owen Skel 4 jfeeth m Circ Sc , 
Organ Hat, I, 253 A freedom of the digits, with some 
opposable faculty m them. 2894 H Drummond Ascent 
Mart 129 A thumb is a finger so arranged as to be opposable 
to the other fingers. 

tOppo’sal. Ohs. Also 5 opposayUe, -ayle, 
-aile [f. Oppose -i- -al I and II weie inde- 
pendently formed on the two branches of the verb ] 
I, 1 . The putting of posing questions, examina- 
tion, interrogation, a posing question, a puzzle; 
= Apposal I. 

2436 Lydg De Gull Pilgr 20397, I , for for, be gan 
to quake. What Answere 1 sholde make Vn-to hys vnkouthe 
opposayUe 2436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II 204 Go furthe, 
libelle, . And prw my loides the to take m grace In 
opposaile 1607 Norden Surv Dial 11 40 Sith you will 
needs diue into my poore skill, by your opposall, I will as 
briefly as I can, satisiye your desire. 

II. 2 Opposition 5. 

x654~66 Earl Orrery Parthen, (2676) 222 , 1 should have 
found a strong opposal in my obedience. 2665 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav, (1677} 82 The Castle gates opened, fearless of any 
further opposal, 

3 . * Opposition 2, 3, 

2686 CJoAD Cclest Bodies n iv 299 An opposal of d and 
the O very seldom fails of its warm thawing Breath 1839 
Bailey Festus xxxl (2852) 526 No sooner came I to the 
seat, in right opposal placed, To that despotic empress 
fOpposaoit. Obs rare-° [a. F opposafit 
(R. Estienne, 1539), pr pple of opposer Oppose v ] 
2612 CoTGR., OppQsanty an Opposant or Opponent. 

Oppose 7), [a, F opposer^ in 12th c. 

oposer (Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. oh* (Ob- a) + poser to 



OPPOSE. 


OPPOSITE. 


place, put down, taken as representing L, pone} e to 
place (see Pose, Compose, Depose, etc ) In OF 
chiefly used in the mediseval sense of L. opponSrc 
‘ to oppose in argument, question, examine *, and in 
this sense alone found in ME , in which also it 
vaned with apose^ Appose, which later became the 
established form see Appose Pose v For 
the more literal senses of opponh^e^ which appear in 
the i6th c , Oppose was at first used, but before 
1600 oppose prevailed, as in compose^ depose^ dispose, 
expose, and other assumed representatives of L 
ponhe. Branches I and II are thus of distinct 
history in Eng , though both repr L opponh^e ] 

I. ME. uses, in mediseval sense of L oppdn?}'€, 
fh ^mns. To confront with objections or hard 
questions ; to pose ; to examine, interrogate, ques- 
tion , « Appose z; I i Oh, (or merged m 9) 

<71386 Chavcer Fnads T, 297 And answere fliere by my 
procutour To swich thyng as men wole opposen me [so 
3 JlfSS j V rr, oposen, apposen, aposen]. 1390 Gower 
1 1 , 72 Of tuo pomtz sene him emposeth c 1425 Found, 


COftF i 1. 72 Uf tuo pomtz sche him emposeth c 1425 Found 
Si Bartholmimds (E. E. T. S ) 56 He was callid yn of the 
preyste, and opposid 1530 Palsgr 647/1, I oppose one, I 
make a tryall of his lernyng, or I laye a thyng to his charge, 
je apose 1570 T. Norton tr Novael’s Caiech (1833) 109 
The master opposeth the scholar to see how he hath profiteer 
1607 Norden Sttra Dial ir 39 You seeme to oppose me 
farre, and the thing you demaund, will require a longer time. 
2 absol, and tidr. To put objections or hard 
questions; spec to put forward objections to be 
answered by a person mamtaining a philosophical 
or theological thesis, esp. as a means of qualifying 
for a degree, etc ; - Appose v.'^ 2 Ods, exc. fftsi, 
1390 Gower Con/ III 332 This king unto this maide 
opposeth, And axeth ferst what was hire name, cisoo 
fimplied m Opposcr i] 1581 E Campion in Con/kr, vr (1584) 
Ffb, Let me oppose Is it not reason that I shoulde 
oppose ? 1381 W. CuARKE tbtd , I will , suffer you to oppose 
and make an argument in this matter. 1690 E Ges yesmfs 
Mem 176 To the end that fit men may prepare themselves 
to oppose for the same [scholarships, fellowships, etc ], 1716 
M Davies AtJmi Bni II. 296 He was adimtted to the 
reading of the Sentences, having a little before opposed in 
Divinity, in 1533 

+ 3, To examine and check (accounts), to audit ; 
* Appose 3 Oh 

a 1483 Zzhr Niger in Horneh, Ord (17^) gS Suche par- 
celles of pourveyaunces as shal be bought in and duly 
opposed in the conntynghouse monethly. Ibid 61 To helpe 
oppose all the partycular accomptes of oflfyeers. 

U. Modern uses 

4. irons. To set (a thing) over against, place 
directly before or in front Const, to, t agavnst, 
1593 Shaks. 2 Heiu VI, iv. x 48 Oppose thy stedfast ^ing 
eyes to mine, See if thou canst out-face me with thy lookes 
16x3 — Hen, VII I, iv 1 67 Her Grace sate downe opposing 
freely The Beauty of her Person to the People 1778 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc, viii (1876) 4m If one figuie opposes his 
front to the spectator. X781 Cowper Conversat, 269 The 
emphatic speiiker dearly loves to oppose, In contact incon- 
venient, nose to nose x8i2-z6 J Smith Panorama Sc, 4 
Art II j8o When two equal magnets oppose then: contrary 
poles to each other 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 48 My mariners 
That ever with a frolic welcome took The thunder and 
the sunshine, and opposed Free hearts, free foreheads, 
t b. To hold out for acceptance ; to offer Obs 
1398 Chapman Bhnde Beg, Aleoandrta 1. 1, Let his true 
picture through your land be sent, Opposing great rewardes 
to him that findes him 

t c. To expose, subject Ods. 

1389 Nashe Ded Greends MenapJion (Aib ) 9 And count it 
a great peece of arte m an inknorn man to oppose his 
superiours to envie. 1603 Shaks Lear iv. vii 32 Was this 
a face To be oppos'd [Qos exposed] agamst the lairing 
windes? 

6. To set (something) against or on the other side, 
as a counterpoise or contrast , to bring forward or 
adduce by way of counterbalance; to contrast; 
to put in rhetoncal or ideal opposition {id), 

1579 Fulke Ileskins* Pari, 23 He thinketh ^honsus 
good ynough to oppose against Erasmus. 1394 T* B La 
Pnmand Fr, Ac^ ii 193 When the flesh is opposed and 
set against the spirite in man, wee vnderstand thereby, not 
the body only, but also the soule of man. 163* Bp. Hall 
Dms, World ii. 111, Opposing our present condition to the 
succeeding. 1731 Johnson Rambler No 139 ? 6 The 
tragedy of Samson Agomstes has been .opposed with all 
the confidence of triumph to the dramatick performances of 
other nations 1873 Jowett Plaio (ed 2) lY 275 Memoiy 
and imacmatjon, though we sometimes oppose them, aie 
nearly allied. 

6 To set (somethmg) against by way of hindrance, 
check, or resistance ; to place as an obstacle ; also, 
to set or place (a person) as an antagonist. 

Shaks. Merc/t, V iv. i. 10 , 1 do oppose My patience to 
his fury 1607 — Ttmon iii, iv 80 What, are my dores oppos’d 
against my passage? 1704 Swift Bait Bks, Misc <1711) 
255 Nor could the Modem have avoided present Death, if 
he had not ludcily oppos’d the Shield that had been given 
him by Venus, 1794 Godwin CoL Williams 193 The door 
was no longer opposed to my wishes. ^ X847 Mas. A Kerr 
Hist. Senna 438 Michael was determined to oppose force 
to force. 1868 Freeman Norm Cong. II. ix 422 There 
was now no such unexceptionable rival to oppose to tbe 
Norman 

7. rejl. and intr. To set oneself in opposition, 
contend against, act in opposition or offer resist- 
ance to, a. refl. Oh* or arch. 

X590 Marlowe Edvi, //, r iv, Leave now t’ oppose thyself 


I against the King, xsgx Shaks. Two Gent iii, u a6 Thou 
art not ignorant How she opposes her against my will? 
*676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 183 Others fear t’opose themselves to 
I me 1717 Pope Elotsa 282 Oppose thyself to heav’n ; dis- 
pute my heart, 
fb tntr Obs, 

Sandvs EnropseSpec (163a) 41 To all such as should 
oppose against bis Soveiaigntie 1623 Bingham Xenophon 
77 Aske them again& quoth he, why they oppose against 
vs in armes. 1640 Habington Edw IV 83 Warwicke op. 
posed against their feare both with language and example 
t c tntr. Of a thing : To be repugnant or con- 
trary to Obs 

x6o3 Bacon Adv, Learn, n. xi § 3 If it be admitted that 

Don,., yet I shou^ hol^ them unlawful, as opposing to^hat 
first edict which God gave unto man 
d. With znf. To forbid rare 
18x3 Byron Corsair ir. iv, My stern vow and order’s laws 
oTOose To break or mingle bread with fnends or foes 
o. trafis. To stand or he over agamst (some- 
thing) , to look towards, face, front Now rare. 

x6o8 [see Opposing ppi a i] 1613 G. Sanoys Trav 160 
The Frontispice opposing the South, of an excellent struc- 
ture x668 Culpepper & Cole Bnri/tol Anat, i xxxui 75 
They are so situate that each possesses a corner, and oppose 
one another m manner of a quadrangle. 1820 Shelley 
Hymn to Merc, xxxv, He walked From one side to the 
other of the road, And with his face opposed the steps he trod. 
8. To set oneself agamst (a person or thing) , to i 
contend against with physical force, by exertion of i 
mfluenc^ or by argument ; to endeavour to hinder, 
thwart, or overthrow ; to withstand, lesist, combat , 
to stand m the way of, obstruct 
1396 Shaks 1 Hen TV, iv. iv, 33 He shall be well oppos’d. 
1607 — Tmtofi III, V, 20 With a Noble Fury ..He did oppose 
his Foe 1667 Milton P L, ii 419 Awaiting who appeer’d 
To second, or oppose, or undertake The penlous attempt 
1774 Goldsm Nai, Htsi (1776) IV. 342 With these arms 
alone, it has often been found to oppose the dog, and even 
the Jaguar 1792 Anced, JV Piti I xx; 309 Pitt com- 
municated to the Oibmet his resolution of attacking Spam. 
Lord Bute was the first person who opposed it X823 F. 
Clissold Ascent Mi, Blanc ex After some hundred feet of 
ascent, we found ourselves opposed by a parapet of con- 
gealed snow 1834 J H Newman Par Serm (1837) I 
XXIV 357 The world does not oppose religion as suen. 1860 
Tyndall Glac i il 19 They opposed the idea of ascending 
further 

absol x6o2 Shaks Hanu in. 1. 60 Or to take Armes 
ai^inst a Sea of troubles, And by opposing end them a 1830 
Tierney \wWestin Gas, (igoo) 22 Oct. 2/3 The duty of an 


Opposition is threefold . always to oppose, never to propose, 
and to turn out the Government, 
b. To contest, rare 

1822 Shelley Calderon's Magico Prodi^oso L 100 , 1 Had 
so much arrogance as to oppose The chair of the most high 
Professorship, And obtained many votes 

Opposed {g^o^'z^fpoet -zed),/^/. a, [f. Oppose 

V, + -sol.] 

1. Placed or set over against , facing, opposite 

[i^Hucoet, Opposed, 1596 Shaks xHen IV, 

III L 1X0 Gelding the opposed Continent as much, As on the 
other side it takes from you. X723 Pope Odyss, xix, 660 
The gate opposed pelluad valves adorn, 1827 £lus Ong, 
Lett Ser. 11. IL 218 (tr. Rep. io Venet. Sen,'^ The Island of 
England is situated m the Ocean .opposed on the east to 
the coast of Lower Germany. X885-94 R. Bridges Eros ^ 
P^che Mar, xxvi, High m the opposed west the wondering 
moon All silvery green in flying green was fleec’t, 

2. Standing m opposition, contrast, or conflict; 
contrasting, conflicting; contrary or opposite to. 

1388 Shaks. L, L L v. 11. 768 Fashioning our humors 
Euen to the opposed end of our intents 1396 — Merck, V 
II. IX. 62 To offend, and ludge are distinct offices, And of 
opposed natures. 1736 Butler Anal, ir. vii Wks 1874 ^ 
253 Supposition, and possibility, when opposed to historical 
evidence, prove nothing [etc ]. z^ Macaulay Htsi, Eng vi, 
II 129 They had diffuent national characters as strongly 
ojpposed as any two national characters m Europe. 

3. Of persons: Hostile, mimical, at variance, 
adverse [fo, f against 9. person), 

1384 R. Scot Dtseoo, Wttchcr xni. xxx, (i88(S) 277 Laie a 
wager with your confederate (who must seeme simple, or 
obstinatUe opposed against you) x6zs Bedwell Monam 
Imp 111 § loi An opposed aduersary to God. 1865 Pusey 
Truth Eng Ck, 6 Common zeal for faith could alone bring 
together those who were opposed 

b. Adverse to a measure, practice, system, etc. 
1789 Franklin Let io Webster 26 Dec., During my late 
absence m France, I find that several new words have been 
introduced into our parliamentary language . .The word op^ 
posed though not a new word, I find used in a new manner, 
as, ‘The gentlemen who aie opposed to this measure, to 
which I have also myself alwa^ been opposed 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Bnt Indta HI. 134 The sense of the nation was 
strongly opposed to the prolongation of the war 1874 J. H 
Newman Leii, (1891) I 151 He was espeaally opposed to 
young men being compelled . to go terminally to communion. 
Hence Oppo sedness (-ednes) 

1876 Eadie Thessalomans 87 This opposedness to all men 
the apostle could not condemn. 

Oppo*d6lesS| d5. poet, and rhet, [f. Oppose v, 
-LESS ] Not to be opposed, resistless, iriesistible. 

X605 Shaks Learvt vi 38 If I could beare it longer, and 
not fall To quarrell with your great opposelesse willes. 
Z789 tr Klopsiock's Messiah w. 51 1 he wide seas feel the 
power of his opposeless foot X887 Comh Mag Oct 44a 
Not gainsaying the great opposed wll of his patron. 
QppO*S6ir. Also 6 -xer, [f. Oppose v. + -eb * j 
f 1 . One who 'opposes* the defender of a 
thesis in an academical disputation. Cf. Oppose 
V, 3, Opporbkt B. 1. Obs, exc. Jfftst, 


posiers, the Bachiler awnswerynge and the Bedels 
f 2. One who checks accounts • cf. Oppose v, 3, 
a 1483 Ltber Niger in Househ Ord, (1790) 51 The Chain 
berlayne u» this clerke's auditor & opposer 
H. 3 One who opposes or contends against 
a person, doctrine, argument, cause, scheme, etc. 
^ Opponbet B. 2, 

1601 Shaks Alts Well i\\ I 6 Holyseemes the quarrell 
Vpon your Graces part • blackeand fearefull On the opposer 
z6<7 — Cor, I v. 23 Now the faire Goddesse Fortune, Fall 
deepe m loue with thee, and her great charmes Misguide thy 
Opposers swords 1764 Mem, G Psalmatiazar 195 , 1 had a 
much greater number of opposers to combat with. 1776 Nimmo 
Siirhngshtre (1817) vl 123 He had been a strenuous op- 
poser of the Reformation 1884 Kendal Mercury 31 Oct. 5/s 
The opposers, of the scheme were a minority, 

Oppo’sing, vbl sb, [f Oppose v. + -i»a i ] 

1 1. Confronting with hostile or hard questions ; 
interrogation. Obs. 


wnole manner or opposing useth such form a.s here the 
Catechwneims or child is prepared unto 
2 Acting against; opposition, 

X624 Ld E. Mountagu in Bttcclench MSS (Hist. MSS. 
Comm ) I. 259 There will be no opposing of your son. xSeS 
Aril/ Handsom. 32 No crossings or opposmgs of his will. 
avjxS South Serm, (1744) XI x. 233 Those exact bills of 
our accounts relating all our opposmgs even of the smallest 
motions of the Spirit. 

Opposing (/pffiiziq), ppl.a. [f. as prec + 
-INO ^3 That opposes. 

1. That stands or lies over agamst, or comes in 
front of (something else, or each other); fronting, 
opposite; confronting 

z6o8 Shaks Per, in Frol. 17 By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins 179a Wordsw Descr 
Sketches As up the opposing hills they slowly creep i860 
Tyndall Glac, i. xvii xig Ground between the opposing 
surfaces of the masses of ice 

2. Acting against or m opposition; withstanding, 
resisting ; adverse, conflicting, contrary. 

1634 Milton Comas 600 Against th’ opposing will and arm 
of Heav’n May never this just sword be lifted up. 1793 
BukKE Conduct Mtnortiy Wks. FlI 275 AUthesep^tsof our 
constitution, whilst they are balanced as opposing interests, 
are also connected as fnends, 1844 H H Wilson Brit, 
India HI. 91 They succeeded in persuadbg the opposmg 
party to permit the despatch of an embassy. 

Hence Oppo'suiglsr , m the way of opposition 

2842 G. S. Faber Prav, Lett <z844) II 150 The novel 
system as adopted by Mr Knox and the Council of T rent, 
opposmgly replies 1883 G Meredith Diana II. ni, 77 
Lady Dunstane’s opposmgly corresponding stillness pro- 
voked Miss Paynham to ei^tiate. 

Opposit {gggsxi), v. Also 7 opposite, [f. 
L op^sti-, ppl stem of opponh^e see Opponb.] 

-I* 1. traits. To oppose, resist. Ohs, rare"“^ 

1637 J Sergeant Schism Dispach't 607 To think they 
were separated from the Church for oppositing those more 
ngorous pretences. 

2. Metaph To posit as a contradictoiy. rare, 
x88x Adamson Fichte 159 If there is to be op-posiUng at 
al), that which is opposed to A can only be Not-A It only 
becomes plain from much later developments of the system, 
what IS the precise nature of the act of oppositing or 
n gating. 

Opposite (p p^zit), a , sb. {adv„ prep.) Also 
4-8 opposit, (5 -yt), 5 oposyte, (5-6 erron, 
apposite), [a. F. opposite adj and sb (13th c. in 
Godef Contpl'), ad, L oppostUus, pa. pple, of op- 
pdntre% see Opponb, Oppose.] 

A adj 

1 . Plac^ or lying over against somethmg on 
I the other or farther side of an intervening line, 
space, or thing, contrary m position. Const. 
from, t against. 

Said of the two ends or sides of a line in relation to each 
1 other, and of two points on these sides, the line joining which 
I would intersect the given line at right angles, also, of the 
two sides of a quadrilateral or elongated figure which aie 
more or less parallel, or of any object having such a figure, 
and of two pomts m these sides, the Ime joining which would 
intersect the axis of the figure at right angles. In a quadri- 
lateral, opposite sides are distinguished from a^acenf sides 
whidh meet in an angle , opposite angles at the two ends 

of a diagonal. In n dtcle opposite points axe it the ends ot 
any diameter Opposite svdes of a street, courtyard, or tbe 
like, face ea^ other, but opposite sides of a building face 
directly away from each other , the opposite angles formed 
W two intersecting straight Imes also lie in contrary direc- 
tions , hence the notion of opposite directions in 2. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral 11 § 6 The nadir of the sonne is 
thilke degree >at is opposit to the degree of the sonne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse iv. iL K j, On the Ufte side the foure holden 
the places opposite X549 [see Opposition 3], i 3 S* Recorde 
Cast ^^wHurisaThenaretheyCthesunandmooii] right oppo- 
site, the one against the other. x6^ Needham tr. Selcxn s 
Mare Cl Advt , A large Bay which, in the end receives a 
stop by an opposite shore 1660 Barrow Euclid r xv. If 
two right lines cut thro* one another, then are the two angles 
which are opposite equal one to the other. Ibid xxxiv, In 
paralldograms the opposite sides are equal each to other; 
and the opposite angles axe also equal 1706 Phillips, Op^ 
postie Cones (in Georn ), two Cones of tbe like Quality, that 
are vertically opposite, and have the same common Axis. 
Opposite Sections, w the \:fto Hyperbola's, made by a Plane 
cutting both those Cones. vjlSlH ICeysleVs Trav, (1760) 
III. Z4S It 15 quite round,, two persons directly opposite to 
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each other, and whispering close to the wall, may converse 
with each other, without being over-heard by the company 
m the middle xygS Mrs E Parsd^^s ^fysf ff^etrxi/is’ III 
147 A larger apartment, tliat overlooked the opposite side 
of the Castle from that which he had entered at x840->x F, £ 
PiCET rales 58 Upon the opposite side of the 

river from that on which [etc ]. i860 lY^DALL G/m 1 vii 
so At the opposite side of the glacier was the Aiguille v^erte 
£ct (ffj Situated, as Similar paits or organs, 
in pairs on opposite sides of an axib or iiitenenmg 
body, as leaves on a stem ; {d) Situated m front of 
an organ, so as to come between it and its axis, as 
a stamen in front of a sepal or petal Opposed to 
alferjiale^ 

X707 Curtas m Hmh ^ Gard 87 Plants that have opposite 
Leaves, as the Sensitive has 1776-96 Withering BnU 
PianU (ed 3) 11 490 Cistus anghcus leaves hairy, 
opposite, oblong iw6 Treas Bot S17/2 Opj^ostte^ plac^ 
on opposite sides of some other body or thing and on the 
same plane; Thus, when leaves are cmposite, they are on 
opposite sides of the stem} when petals are oppo&ite, they 
are on opposite sides of the flower j and so oa 
2 Turned or moving the other way, contrary, 
reverse 

XS94 R AsHLEVtr Le^s l& Roy fib, ITie inhabitants on 
the one side and the other baue their shadowes opposite 
i8or Charlotte Smith Lett Sold, IVatid L 72 Which 
led .man opposite direction from that which she had 
before followed 1868 Lockver Elem Astron iv (1879) 
144 When we travel m an express tram, the objects appear 
to fly past us in the opposite direction to that m which we 
are going Mod Standing together but looking in opposite 
dtrectiona Two trains coming from opposite directions 
met in collision We stai ted in oppodte directions. 

3 . Contrary in nature cl^acter, or tendency; 
diametncally different. Const, to^from thaii), 
iS8o Lyut Eupkuts fArb ) 236 So began we to be more 
opposit m opinions. He gmue,! gamesome he studious, 
I carelessa 1604 Suaks Oik iv ii 91 You Mistns, That 
haue the office opposite to Saint Peter, And keepe the gate 
of hell Z650 Earl Monm tr Senastirs Mast hec. Guilty 
31 Self love takes a clean opposite way, from that of 
1754 J, Hildrop Misc IVks I 91 They unploy 
their wealth and Interest to quite opposite Puimoses than 
were intended by the Grant 1794 Palsy Evtd, (1823) II. 
229^ There are two opposite descr^tions of character, under 
wmgh mankind may be classed i%i Brewster Optics 
xxxvi. 305 The acaaental colour of any particular colour 
will be the colour exactly opposite that particular colour. 
Hence the two colours have been called opposite colours 
1870 Fbefman iVbm (ed a) I App 72+Hisautlionty 
will hardly bear up against so many opposite witnesses, 
rfiSj M. Arnold Ess, Crit, Ser it vim (x888) 296 But he is 
an opportunist of an opposite kind from those whom politics 
give themselves this name. 

b. With the that is opposed to something else ; 
the contrary, the other (of two related things of 
different character). 

1638 R Bakes tr Balzads Lett (vol, II) 12 Fmds never 
any fault m their owne side, nor vertue in the opposite. 
17« Addison Sped No 99 IP 3 Nothing makes a Woman 
more esteemed by the opposite Sex than Chastity 1840 
James IVaodman xiii, After the king’s death, you contmuM 
in office under the opposite faction, 
t ^ Opposed m will or action, hostile, antago- 
nistic, adverse. Const. A?, against Ohs 
1S77 Hanmer Anc. Eccl Hut, (16631 226 The adversary, 
who sets htmself opposite against the truth 1589 Warner 
Alb, Eng, Prose Add* (1612) 331 .®neas, supposing the 
Gods to bee yet ^posite to the Troians x6oi Shaks 
Twel H, rr v 162 Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with 
seruants i6ao E. Blount Hors Subs, 490 You shall finde 
some to flatier .most, when they shew to be most opposite 
against It X716 M. Davies A then, Brit, II xio He was 
opposit to the Monopoly of Warwick's Power 1737 
WHiSTOH ybsepAus, Antiq xviii vi, But God pxovw 
opposite to his designation. 

fb. Of things : Antagonistic, adverse, repug- 
nant. Ohs, 

rsgS Shake, yokn, m i 254 All forme 15 formele<5se, Order 
orderlesse, Saue what is oppkfsite to Englands loue, 1684 
N D. A Rich Treasure at an Easie Rate Shewing 
how Inconsistent Riches is with Piety usually, and how 
Opposite Poverty is often X7Z6-3X Tindal tr. Raputs 
Hut, Eng (1743) II xvix 67 Preachers exclaimed, against 
tb«e woridly vanities, as very opposite to true Religion. 

5 Comb , as cppostte’‘lea!Ded adj, 
zBys KinGSLFy AtEastJ vn 253 Stems opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved, leafless, or covered with leaves of every 
conceivable pattern. 1884 Uilicr P lanUi, ijo/t Opposite- 
leaved Golden Saxifraga 

B sb [The adj. used absoi , and in some uses 
scarcely a sb,] 

fl. « Opposite point, esp of the heavens. Obs, 
(Cf. Opposition 3.) 

e 1386 Chaucer Hut ’j T 1036 Ebtward Iher stood a gate 
of Marbul whit, Westward right swich another in the opposit 
^orpjts MS in opposite], 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxGc iix 
The f^e Ins descendynge at the oposyte of the sonne 
1604 E GErimstonc] DAcostds Htst, Indzes ui v. 133 
In eight notable poyntes of heaven, which are the two 
Poles, the two Equinoxes, the two Solstices, and their 
opposites in the same Circle 
tb. = Opposite aspect, Opposition 3. Ohs, 

x^ Milton P L,x 650 Planetane motions and aspects 
In Sextxie, Square, and Trine, and Opposite 
2 . That which is opposite or contrary ; an object, 
fact, or quality that is the reverse of something else ; 
often in things the most different of their kind. 
In o^osiUj on the contiary, on the other hand, 
*549 Conipi, Scot iv. 30 In opposit, Osias vas hot aucht 
jeir of aige quhen he vas vnctit kyng,.3it he gouuemit veil 
the cantre. x6o6 Shaks. Ant, .j- Cl, i. n. 130 The present 


pleasure, By reuolution lowiing, does become The opposite 
of It selfe ax^g^k&FxytmQ-vSiaieQuacks Misc. Wk& 1751 
I rsg This is that Oedipus, whose Wisdom can reconcile 
inconsistent Opposites. 1863 Cow den Clarke Skotks Ckou 
XI 280 Anel IS the extreme opposite of Caliban 1875 


1760 J 'Lz'RTnirod,Boi in xw OpposiizfohouSy 

such as conic out opposite to the Leaves. 1857 Maine 
Expos Lex, OpposiUjldrzts, having opposing peduncles, 
oppositiflorous Ibid , Oppositipcnndtus, appliea to pennate 


JowETT Plaio (ed. 2) I. 14s The most extreme opposites 
have bome qualities in common 
b. Logic, An opposite term or proposition; 
i‘a contrary argument (pbs ). 

1588 Fraunce Lmvtcrs Log i. x. 46 b, Opposites aie dis- 
agreeable argumentes which disagree Doth in i aspect and 
in matter it selfe 2656 Blount Gtossegr, SrV, Aristotle 
makes four kinde of Opposites X7Z7-38 Chambers Cycl, 
s. ■%., Contranes are positive opposites. Such aie cold and 


to the truth or falsity of one Judgment, fiom positing or 
sablating one of its Opposites 164 Sub-Con traries can 

be called ' opposites ' only in a qualified and technical sense. 
3 . A person who stands m a relation of opposition 
to another; an antagonist, adversaiy, opponent. 
(Very common m 17th c, : now rare or Obs,) 

1423 Jas I Kttigis Q. cbfx, Though thy begynnyng hath 
beneretrograde, Be froward opposyt 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, 
V 111. 23 Our foes Being opposites of sudi repayrmg Nature 
1635 Cooke Pope Joan in Harl Mtse, (MalL) IV, 56 If 
their opposites writings were not extant we had never 
heard of such an objection 1673 Brooks Gold, Key Wks 
1867 V s Aurebanus brou^t Tetricus his opposite, and 
the brave Queen Zenobia of ralmyra, m tnumpn to Rome. 
* 75 * Johnson CkeiyftelWks, IV. 504 Had Cheynelbcen equal 
to his adversary in greatness and learning, it had not been 
easy to have found either a more proper opposite. X821-30 
Ld. Cockburn Mem, 159 He would have gone as far as 
anybody to tread down his opposites politically 
C. qutLSi~adv, 

f 1 , In opposition, by way of counterpoise. Obs 

*5*3 Ld, Berners I ccliL374 In lykewyse, opposit 

to this dede, the kynge of Englande shewed his quarel in 
Almas’gne, and in other places 
2 . In an opposite position or direction 
[1667 Milton P L, vl 128 From his armed Peers Forth 
steppmg opposite, half way he met His daring foe Ibtd, 
VII 376 Less bright the Moon, But opposite in leveld West 
was set His mirror ] 1817 Shelley Pr, Athanase ii, 1 38 
And Athanase, her child,, sate opposite and gazed. x8^ 
Deuly News S June 5/4 Several hon gentlemen OMosite. 

B. qnasi-^rfi/. \elhp, for opposite to\ Over 
against, facing or fronting on the other side 
(Cf L, adversus, adverstm prep.) 

X738 Goldsm. Mem P^ot (1893) I. 226 Opposite this 
Chamber was another 1771 Mrs GniFnTH Hist Lady 
Barton III 97, I ^vas sittmg opposite the door of the 
room. 1834 Landor Citation Shakespeare AVks. 1853 II. 
274/j We knelt doivn opposite each other, and said our 
prayers 1892 Law Rep, 2 Queen’s Bench 535 A number of 
questions with a blank opposite each (mestion for the 
answer. Mod In a building opposite the Town Hall 

Oppositely (p pifeith), adv [f prec. + -ly 2,] 
L In an opposite position or direction j so as to 
be opposite (+ to^ + against) ; on opposite sides. 

Oppositely Pinnate see quot 1753 
*593 Rttes ^ Mon, Ch DitrJu (Surtees) 49 Opp^osithe 
& firste to S* Marie is placed y* picture of Thom’s 
Langley x6oa Carew Cornwall (1723) 154 The watch- 
towre, mencioned by Orosios, and oppositely placed to su^ 
another m Galitia, 1733 Chambers Cycl Supp s v Lebf 
(Ptnnated)j The oppositely pinnated [leaves] , when the 
iblioles stand op^site to one another on the common petiole. 
1830 Lindlev Nat Syst, Bat 154 Calyx 4-leavcd, inferior, 
oppositely imbncated in aestivation. x8^ Ellacombe in 
Church Bells (1883) 15 &pt. So8/x The hells would be pulled 
to follow each other oppositely. 

2 In an opposite or contrary manner; fin reverse 
order ; in opposition or contrast {obs ). 

1367 Maplet Gr Forest 11 Ins being stricken of the 
Sunne his beames doth represent both the figure and 
colours of the Rainebov upon the wall next to it, and that 
oppositely. 1649 Bounds Ptcbl Obed 63 Have not oui 
Antagonists, observ'd them to have as oppositly, yet as 
peremtorily differ’d from one another, as people of any 
family ever did? 1792 Anecd Pitt I iv 81 His country 
and he are equally, though oppositely, concerned 1843 
Mill Logic iir. ix § 2 (1856) 1 . 449 The body which is to be 
oppositely electnfi^ is the surrounding atmosphere 
fb On the contiary, contrariwise , conversely, 
1681 Flavel Meih Grace xxiv 410 This sm against the 
Spirit IS the deadly stop to the whole work of salvation 
oppositely, when the spiiit is received into that soul the 
eternal love of God [etc,] run freely. 

Oppositeness (pp^zitnes). [f. as prec + 
-NESS,]^ The quality of being opposite or opposed; 
contrariety, antagonism, f repugnance {ohs^ 
x 64S W. JcNKVN3'*/-X>4f^r(^e^S An .out-gomg of affection 
after our own things which we make our aime in a way of 
oppositnesse even to the things of Christ. 1638 Durham 
Exp, Rezfelation I vux (1680) 50 Notwithstanding his great 
oppositnesse thereto, [Ambrose] was at length so piessed as 
he was made to yield 1824 Blackw Mag XVI 664 The 


Enghshmen^prevails in a hundred other points 
Oppositi-, combining form of L. oppostfus 
opposite, used in bcientific (chiefly botanicA; adjs., 
often adaptations of modern Latin terms, as Oppo- 
sltifloTous, having opposite peduncles or inflo- 
rescences ; 6ppositifo‘lious, (a) having opposite 
leaves, (^) situated opposite a leaf (as a peduncle 
or tendnl) ; Oppositipi'nnate, oppositely pinnate ; 
Oppositipe’ talons, situated opposite a petal, 
Oppositipo’lar, having poles situated at opposite 
ends (as certain nerve-cells) ; Oppositiso'p^ous, 
situated opposite a sepal (as a stamen). 


leaves, of which the folioles are ojmosite oppositipennate, 
1880 Gray Struct Boi AeWifo. O^positipetalous, placed 
before a petal Opposituepalous, situated before a sepal 

Opposition O^piyzijsn) [ad L opposiiidn~em, 
n. ofaction f oppdntre see Oppone, Oppose v, 
Cf F opposition (1 2th c in Hatz.-Daim). 

The specific senses 3, 4 b, and 7, appear eaiher than the 
more general senses.] 

f 1. Xhe action of setting opposite or against. 
(In quot., offenng for combat.) Obs 
1602 Shaks, Ham, v. 11 178 , 1 meane my Lord, the opposi- 
tion of your person in tryalL 

b Spec, Cf. Opposable 2. 
xSgg A llbi/Hs Syst Med VII 209 Two prmcipal move- 
ments, namely, abduction of the thumb, and opposition of 
the thumb By opposition we mean the power of touching 
the tips of all the fingers m succession with the tip of the 
thumb. 

2 . Position over against something; opposite 
situation or direction ; in opp (po\ facing, fronting 
x6fo Milton P L w 803 Before mine eyes in opposition 
sits Gi im Death ray Son and foe. 1845 Stoddart Grammar 
m Encycl Metrop, (1847) I 134/1 When any two visible 
objects are nearly connected, in local situation, they must 
appear to be placed m apposition to each other, if both be 
viewed fiom a distant point , but if one be viewed from the 
other, It will appear to be placed in opposition 1634 Dc 
QuiNCEYj 4 «jfi;&c^ Sk,,Wordsworth\l v 730 In one quarter, 
a little wood , more directly in opposition to the spectator, 
a few green fields 

3 Astrol, and Astron, The relative position of 
two heavenly bodies when exactly opposite to each 
other as seen from the earth’s surface, their longi- 
tude then diffeimg by 180°, esp the position of 
a heavenly body when opposite to the sun. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl T, 329 Now next at this opposicion 
Which in the signe shal be of the Icon As pieieth hire [the 
moon] so greet a flood to brynge 1349 Contpi Sat vi 55 
Sum tyme the mune is in opposition, that is, quhen the 
mune & the soune are m aimosite degreis X5g4 Blundevil 
Exerc iv xliv (1636) 502 You shall find the Moone to be . 
XU an opposition with Satuine a 1658 Cleveland Poems 
(1677) *65 The Moon when she isEclipsed is always in Opposi- 
tion with the Sun. 170X Swift Contests Nobles ^ Comm, 
Athens^'N^ 1755 II i. 35 Pompey and Caesar, two stais of 
such a magmtude, that their conjunction was as likely to be 
fatal, as their opposition. x88x Athensmm No. 2829 fix The 
planet was in opposition on the 27th of December 

4 . The action of placing one thing in contrast 
with another ; the condition of being opposed or 
contrasted; contrast, contradistinction, antithesis. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviu. (1887) 173 Oppositions 
of vertues by way of comparison is their chiefe commenda- 
tion. X64X Hinoe y Bruen xxxiiL 105 How great is the 
opposition betwixt that assembly and this company? t7ia 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 46 Their Verdure 
serving as a Ground to the Figures, . improves them by the 
Opposition It produces. 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint (1848) I 
ir V III § 9 355 What was made above bright by opposition 
to blue, being widerneath made cool and dark by opposi- 
tion to gold 1867 Freeman Norm, Conq, I App 399 In 
the En^ish Chronicles the opposition is made between 
'French ’and 'English’ 1876 J Parker Paracl n xix 
351 Enmity is set in opposition to love, and carnriity m 
opposition to spiritual-mmdedness 
t h. Rhet A contrast of positions 01 arguments; 
a contrary position or argument; a proposition 
opposed to a thesis, countei -proposition, objection. 
(Cf Antithesis i, 2 ) Ohs, 

14x2-20 Lydg Chron Troy iii xxviii (MS Digby 230) If 
133 b/x There may be made noon opposicioun Aboue }>e 
giounde gif }>e body lye ]?at of Resoim it mote putrifye 
1326 Tindale I Tim vi 20 Avoyde opposicions ot science 
falsly so called 1577 Vautrouillier Luther oti Ep Gal 
137 It containeth this inumcible opposition that is, if the 
sinnes of the whole world oe in that one man lesus Christ, 
then are they not m th® world But if they be not in him, 
then are they yet in the world 1678 Phillies (ed. 4), 
Opposition, In Rhetoiick is a figure of Sentence, the same 
with Objection. 

c Logic, The relation between two propositions 
which have the same subject and predicate but 
differ in quantity or quality or both. 

The recognized kmds of opposition are four, viz Con* 
tradidory^ Contrary, Subcowtrary, Suhaltem see these 
x^T\x, Bnrgersdicvud Logic \ xxxui 128 True Opposition 
afoie-mentioned is eithei Contrariety or Contradiction 1788 
Reid Arutotlds Log, i § 3 11 The four kinds of opposition 
of terms are explained i844WHATELyI.qfXcii 11 §3 (ed 8) 
72 ' Contradictory-opposition ’ is the kind most frequently 
alluded to, because to deny,— or to disbelieve,— a pioposi- 
tion, IS to assert, or to believe, its Contradictory 1^0 Abe 
Thomson Laws Vh 148 Opposition of Judgments is the 
relation between any two which have the same matter, but a 
different form 1864 Bowen Logic vi 162 Opposition was 
first applied only to the relations between two Contraries, 
or two Contradictones 1866 Fowler Deduct, Logic iii 11. 
(ed. a) 74 It is only in a Contradictory Opposition (where 
the opposed terms differ both m quantity and quality) that 
from the truth or falsity of oneproposition we can invariably 
infer the truth or falsity of another 
t d. concr. That which is opposite or contrary; 
that which contrasts or counterbalances. Obs, 

1596 Shaks, x Hen, IV , it m. 15 The purpose you vnder- 
take IS dangerous, and your whole Plot too light, for the 
counterpoize of so great an Opposition xnoz I^'^desCwihty 
137 The Opposition of the Pleasant Stile, is the dull 
Burlesque that consists in mean Ironies. 

5 . Contiary or hostile action, antagonism, resist- 
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ance ; the fact or condition of being opposed, 
hostile, or adverse 

1588 Sh\ks L. L,L V li 743 That you vouchsafe to 
evcuse, or hide, The Iiberall oppObUion of our spirits 1663 
Gebbier Counsel 10 Nature of Aire bein|: to ascend, and 
when It meets with a sudden opposition it spreads 1747 
Butler Ho Zn^fjWks 1874 II 300 Opposition to 
measures which he sees to be necessarj, is itself immoral, 
r77i Goldsm Hist Eng' I ii They made a brave opposi- 
tion against the veteran army 1868 Helps RealniaJi 
xvii (1876) 487 A disagreeable man will often dissent from 
you from the mere love of opposition 1876 jMozley Uhw 
Serm x. (1877) an A hfeof enmities is greatly m opposition 
to growth in holiness. 

fb Encounter, combat. Ohs, 

1596 Shaks I Hen, IV y i m 99 On the gentle Seuemes 
sedgie banke, In single Opposition hand to hand. X604 — 
0th II 111 1S4 Tilting one at others breastes, In opposition 
bloody x6io Selden Duello a Ibat single opposition, which 
the French cal Combate seal h .r^^/,,,oiu: English single 
fight ^ 165s E Terry Key E Ifid 48 Our Charles in this 
opposition made at her adversary.. mree hundred se\enty 
and five great Shot 

c. Fencing See quot 18^9 (A Gallicism.) 
1809 Roland Fencing 77 The old system of Fencing re- 
commends to use the lefthand, when you make the danconade 
as an opposition to the adversary’s blade from the line of 
your body iZ’j^Eneycl Brit. IX 70/2 In fencmg, * opposi- 
tion’ signifie^i the art of coveiing the body at the time of 
delivenng a thrust, on that side where the foils happen to 
cross, in order to prevent an antagonist exchanging hits. 

d. In opposition^ in the position of being opposed 
to the administration , said of one of two political 
parties, or a member of that party, when the other 
IS m office (Cf 6 ) 

1793 Burke VII 286 The authors 

..of the American war, with whom I have acted, both in 
office and in opposition 1847 Emerson Repr, h/en, Goethe 
Wks (Bohn) 1 386 How can he be honoured, when he must 
sustain with shameless advocacy some bad government, or I 
must bark all the year round, m opposition? 1895 Westm 
Gaz 15 Aug. 1/2 They are in Opposition and not in office. 

6 concr A political party opposed to that in 
office ; esp, the party opposed to the administration 
in the Biitish Parliament or other legislative body 
1704 Davenant in Ellis Ortg Lett, Ser ii. IV. 244 They 
who shall form Oppositions hereafter will be thought to be 
bribed by France. 1744 M. Bishop Life ^ Adv, 263 There 
IS no Senate without an Opposition, nor no Party of hlen 
without different Opmions, 1817 Evans ParL Deh 136 
Hear, hear, from the Opposition, and laughter from the 
Ministerial benches 1826 J. Cam Hobhouse Sp Ho, Comm 
10 Apr (Hansaid XV 1351, It was said to be very hard on 
his majesty’s ministers to raise objections to this proposition. 
For his own part, he thought it was more hard on his 
majesty’s opposition (a laugh) to compel them to take this 
course. [The phrase was at once taken up and was used in 
the course of the same debate by Canning and Tierney] 
18^0 Hr Martineau Hist Peace (1877) II. v xu. 378 These 
French formed the first political Opposition ever known in 
Canada. 1856 W H. Smvth Rom Fam Coins 53 He 
[Lentulus] relapsed to the opposition, with the appointment 
of propraetor in Asia. 

b transf. Any paity or body of opponents. 

1781 J, Moore View Soc It, (1790) II, Ixvii. 319 Every 
system of philosophy, like every Minister of Great Britain, 
has an opposition. 1869 Rogers Hist Gleanings J 44 In 
those days, the Opposition was not only hungi y but desperate, 

1 7. [from Oppose v . i.] a. Inquisition, inquiry, 
examination b. =* Apposition 1, Ohs, 

C1340 tr. Pol, Verg, Eng, Hist (Camden) I, 97 Now let 
us returne to the opposicion of those things which conceme 
the state of Brittaine. i66o Pebys Diaiy 9 Jan (1825) 1 , 4, 

I rose early and looked over and corrected my brother 
John’s speech, which he is to make the next opposition [i.e. 
Apposition at St Paul’s School]. 

8. attrih (esp. in sense 6), as opposition benches^ 
cheer ^ newspaper ^ etc 

splendid Misetyll 14 Scowling in opposition 
minorities. 1817 Coleridge Btog Lit, 89 If, he will com- 
pare the opposition newspapers. j 85 o Forster Gn Re -^ 
inonstr 27 That^as m February, 1234. In April ,. the 
opposition barons weie in power 1867 Freeman Honn, 
Conq, I. iv 197 The election of Robeit .Count of Paris, 
as an opposition King. 1888 Daily News 18 Dec. 2/(5 
Mr, Gl^stone, who was received with Opposition cheers, 
said [etc] 

Oppositional (f>p^zi Jonal), a, [f prec. + -AL ] 

+ 1. Of or pertaining lo astronomical opposition 
1686 Goad Celest , Bodies it. iv 199 The Quincunx of Sol, 
a Sign distant from the Oppositional Line Ihd xiv 35^ 
This seems a Conjunctional Comet it may he leckoued 
Oppositional, m respect of the Fixed Stars, 

2 . Pertaining to, or 'having the character of, 
opposition or hostile action; belonging to, or 
connected with, the parliamenkry opposition 
1829 Examiner It [the revenue] loses its oppositional, 
grim, taxing-man aspect. 1837 Chavih, fml Vll 97 , 1 saw 
the premier, and other people, ministei lal and oppositional 
1883 tr Wellhauseu's Proleg, Hist Israel iv, 1. 138 Theur 
extraordinary and oppositional action. 

Oppositionist, [f. as prec. + -IST.] 

One who professes or practises opposition; esp, 
a member of the parliamentary opposition 
*773 J* Boucher Amer Re&ol, (1797) 297 Like modwn 
oppositionists they seem to have thwarted David [as] the 
best way to promote some indirect purpose of their own 
1786 Europ, Hag IX 296 Ministers and Oppositionists 
vie with each other who shall be most frugal and sa^ang of 
the public money, 1809-10 Coleridge Fnendti^sy II 19* 
The oppositionists to * things as they are we divided into 
maiw and different classes. x88t Mrs C. Praed Poluy & 

P I 294 The various ministers, the Oppositionists, and 
officials walked in 


b aiirih, or as adj, 

1812 Shelley Lett, to E, Hitchener (1B88) IL 90 The 
public papers aie either oppositionist or ministenal 
MRS. C pRAED/V>//£y ^ P, III 220 The gra\e nature of the 
Oppositionist attack 

Opposi*tionless, a [f Opposition + -iess.] 
Having no opposition 

^ 1758 H Walpole Lett to Montagu cm, The parliament 
IS met, but empty and totally oppoMtiontess 

Oppositive Qfppzitiv), a (sh,) [f opposti, 
ppl. stem of L. oppdnere to oppose, Oppone + 
-IVE ; cf. F. oppostltf^ ’■ive (Littrd).] 
fl = Opposite A. i, i b Obs, 

1632 Lithgow Prav vi 281 A little foure-squared Roome, 
oppositiue to the deuallmg side of Syon 1857 Mayne 
Expos, Lex f Oppostiivus, applied to stamens when situated 
opposite the divisions of a simple perianth, as in the Lzltnm , 
or to a corol, as m the Pnmula% to petals when placed 
before the divisions of the calyx, as in the Berherts, 
oTOositive 

2 . Characterized by opposmg or contrasting; 
expressive of contrariety or antithesis ; adversative. 

i6aa [implied in Oppositiv ely], 1634 Bp. Hall Contempl , 
iV 7 ', IV Prosec, Trafisfg^ot without some oppositive 
comparison,* not Moses, not Elms, but this j Moses and Elias 
were servants , this a Sonne. 1845 Stoddart Grammar in 
Encycl, Metrop, I s<^r In most Languages there are nega- 


undo in English , fier and mefier in French 1863 Eight- 
foot Galatians (1874) 76/r Ei seems always to retain its 
proper exceptive sense, and 15 not simply oppositive. 

3 . Inclined to opposition, contentious, rare 
x863 G. Macdonald A, Forbes Ixxxiu 304 Neither was 
the duty so unpleasant to Thomas’s oppositive nature 
fB. sb, = OpPosrPB B 2 Obs, rare^^, 

1^1 Staivds Chaucer, Astral 268 b/2 Then haste thou 
East and West, and per consequens the oppositife, that is 
Southe and North. [Cf, Astrol 11, § 38.] 

Hence Oppositively adv,, in an oppositive 
manner ; also Oppo sltiveness. 

^ X622 T Stoughton Chr SacrH xv 205 The will of God . 
is here said to be perfect This also I understand opposi* 
tmely and comparatiuely. Oppositiuely, because the old 
Testament was imperfect . comparatiuely, because this there- 
fore is more perfect 1633 T Adams Exp, 2 Peter ul 18 
Oppositively.as it is opposed to that external duration after 
this world, when time shall he no more 1824 Blackw Mag, 
XV 22$, I had the organ of ‘ oppositii eness ’ 
tOppO'sitor. Obs [agent-n, from L, 
opposiiiim to oppose ; see -OR Cf, It. oppositore 
and obs, F. oppositeiir (i6th c in Godef.).] One 
who opposes, an opponent 
13^ Florio, oppositore, an oppositor, an opponent. 1604 
A. Serle in Buccleuch MS (Hist mSS (Jomm ) 52 Aly 
oppositors are so many that I have submitted all to the 
Archbishop ifi4i Earl Monm, tr, Biondi's Civil Wanes 

IV 80 For the Constable no man names him hut Chartier, 
who. bath as some that live m these dayes his oppositors, 

t Oppo’sive, Gf. 0 b 5 ,raie’^\ [irreg f Oppose 

V t -rvE ] Inclined to oppose, contradictory 

1676 Ace L, Muggleion in Hart, Mtsc (Malh.) I 610 An 
obstinate, dissentious, and opposive ^int 

Oppossum, obs. form of Opossuar, 
t Oppo* Stive. Obs, [f Oppose®, -i- -ure: c£ 
exposure,'] The action of opposing, opposition. 

t6xi Heywood Golden Age in Wks. 1874 III. 48 Wee! 
stand their fierce opposure. 16x3 Chapman Odyss xi. 177 i 
Neptune stiil will his opposure tiy x 6 gz Leighton Serm, 1 
Wks. (i8£ijB) 358 In the heat of dispute and opposure to the 
unjust imputations of his friends 

Oppress (^es), v. Forms: a. 4-5 op- 
pre3(0, 4-6 opress(e, 4-7 oppresse, 4- oppress 
i 3 4 apresse, 5 appres, appressfe. [a. OF 
oppresser, apresser (13th c. m Hatz.“Dann ) It, 
oppressaje (Flono), ad. med. L, oppressdre, freq, 
of L. oppnm^re to press agamst, press or bear 
down; to put down, crash, overwhelm, check; to 
fall upon, take by snrpnse ; to suppress, conceal ; 
in late L., to foice (a woman), f. (Ob- i b) + 
premhe to press ] 

fl. tram To press injuriously upon 01 against , 
to subject to pressure with hurtful or overpowering 
effect; to press down by force, to crush, trample 
down, smother, crowd. Obs, 

1382 Wycuf Mark m 9 lesus seith to his dwciplis, that 
the Util boot shulde serue hym, for the cumpanye of peple, 
lest thei oppressiden hym c 1420 Pallad, on Hush ni 499 
Yef euery kjmde an order by hymselve, Lest myghty treen the 
smaleadounoppresse. 1460 Capgrave (Rolls) 266 He 

was sleyn at Caleys, oppressed betwix to fedir bedLS. X490 
[see Oppression iJ. 1597 Beard Theatre Cods fud^m 
(x6x2) 230 Brennus when hee entred the citie so loaded her 
with gold, that hee couered and oppressed her therewith, 
xfi^ R Carpenter Experience ir vii 162 The upper pait 
of a Church fell and the women sitting in the body of 
the Church, many of them were oppressed, x74[i Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I cii. 493 Fear to put on ms hat, lest he 
should oppress his foretop, 1781 Gibbon Decl <§• F, xxxv 
(1869) II. 298 The wounded king was oppressed in the 
general disorder, and trampled under the feet of his own 
cavalry 

b. esp To bear down or crush in battle; to 
overwhelm with numbers Now rare 


them in number} they gave back and were in the end opprest, 
and all kill’d, 1713 Addison Caio i\ iv, Opprest with 
multitudes, he greatly fell, 1827 Scott Tates of Grand- 
father ^ex, t viu, (1841) 29/2 He resolved to asoid fighting 
at that time, leht he should be oppressed by numbers 
c. Jg Of sleep, etc . To press upon, overpower, 
weigh down (Chiefly poet ) 

1582 N T. (Rhem.) Acts xx 9 A ceitaine yong man ..w'ls 
^pressed with heauy sleepe 1667 Milton P, L, it 1043 
Till dewie sleep Oppress’d them, wearied with thir amorous 
play. 1697 Dryden Alexander's Feast v. With love and 
wine at once oppressed. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 405 Tr\ ith 
love and sleep s soft power oppress’d. 1820 Keais Eve 
Si, Agnes xxvu. Until the poppied waimth of sleep op- 
press’d Her soothed limbs 1820 Shelley IVi/ch of Atlas 
IxiVjThe grave Of such, when death oppressed the wearj 
soul, Was as a green and over-arching bower, 

2 . To affect with a feeling of piessure, constramt, 
or distress ; to lie heavy on, weigh down, burden, 
crash (the feelings, mind, spirits, etc.), 
f X374 Chaucer Troylus in 1040 (io8g) Euery spirit his 
vigour yn knette, So hey a-stoned & oppressed were c X477 
Caxton Jason 33 Hit someth that he hath his herte 
oppressed with aspre dueil and sorowe. a 1533 Ld, Berners 


Huon xxii. 65 Hunger opressyd h>m more than it dyde to 
them of grettcr age. 1667 Milton P Z. vii 129 Know- 
ledge IS as food, and needs no less Her Temperance over 
Appetite, . Oppressesi else with Surfet 1719 De Fob 
Crusoe T w, These Reflections oppress’d me for the second 
or thud Day of my Distemper. 1783 Crabbe Village i, 226 
Thus groan the old, till by disease opprest They taste 
a final woe x822 Lamb Elia Ser l Dzst Corresp , T he 
Weary Woild of Waters between us oppresses the imagina- 
tion. xfl94 Hall Caine Manxman nr. xix. 188 He was 
oppressed with a sense of meanness never felt before. 

1 3 . To put down, suppress; to crush, quell, sub- 
due, overwhelm (a person) ; to check, extinguish, 
or put an end to (a thmg or state of things, feelmg, 
disposition, etc ) Obs, 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr, 42 ’ Scrutator maiestatis oppn- 
metur a glona ’ Raunsakerof be myghte of Godd and of His 
Maieste sail be ouerlayde and opprei>side of Hym selfe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec, Hun's T, Frol. 4 Ydelnesse. .To eschue 
and by hire contrane hire oppresse That is to seyn by 
leueful bisynesse, c 1398 — . Fortune 60 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
sboldys thow my realte apresse [v, r opresse], 14x3 Pzlgr, 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv, 83 Stronge and mrehty for 
to oppressen hrybours and extorcioners. 1360 Daus tr, 
Sleiaane's Comm, 41 b, That the trueth should be oppressed, 
and the lyght of the Ghospell exungulsshed, 1579 Fdnton 
Gutcciard, v, To aieare a sufficient strength to oppresse the 
conspirators, 1603 Knollcs Hzst, Turks (1621) 745 He 
determined . to passe over into Affncke, .. in hope to 
oppresse that rebellion In the beginning. 1647 A. Ross 
Mysiag, Poet, viii, (1675) 167 He [Hercules] oppressed 
Cacus* X700 Tatler No. 32 r 6 An Enormity which has 
been revived (after being long oppressed) and is called 
Punning, xSag MACKimosn Case Donna Mana'^Hks 1846 
n 412 England^ who had the power of rapidly succouring 
Portugal, without the means of oppressing her independence 
fb. To suppress, keep out of sight, conceal 
Starkey England 1. 1, 17 Man, yf he be brought vp 
in corrupt (mynyon, hath no perceyueance of thys natural 
but su^th hyt by neclygence to be cmpiessyd, as ther 


men . beyng oppressed with so greate a multitude, thei wer 
compelled to me into the Abbaye. 1635 Stanley Hzsi, 
Philos, in. (1701) Sd/a Enclosed by the Enemy who exceeded 


wer no such sedys plantyd in hym. 1339 Tonstall Serm, 
Palm Sund,"{s^2) 20 His godly nature couldenot be hydde, 
nor kepte vnder, nor oppressed by any humilitie. X360 
Daus tr Sleidane's Comm, 153 This is alway es theyr facion, 
that . they wyll in suche maner of assemblies, oppiesse 
Christ and his ueritie* 

fo. tntr Tobecrtishedoi;pverwheliued. 

^1485 Dtffyt Mysf, III. 21X1 Now I know well I xall not 
opprese* 

4 , To trample down or keep under by wrongful 
exercise of authority or superior power or strength ; 
to load or burden with cruel or unjust imposi- 
tions or restramts ; to tyrannize over, 

1382 Wycuf Exod, ni, 0 Y haue seen the afiliccioun of 
hemi with the which thei ben oppressid of the E^peyens. 
— Jos, il 6 Wher riche men oppresen not ^on bi power? 
CX430 Goddis CompU 201 m Pol Rel ^Z,i^<7««j(i866) x8i 
pe poore peple pou doist oppresse WiJ> sleitis and wihs. 
1596 Dalrymplb tr Leslie's Hist, d*rfW. 1 . 114 Thay ar fiie 
of al custuraes, with quhilkes ar o^iest the subiectes of 
vtbins princes, 1620 E Blount Ilorai Subs, 3<m Euery 
great man, seuerallyoppresseth the common people 1737 
Pope Hor, Bpist, i, 1. 382 That Man divine whom Wisdom 
calls her own } Rich ev’n when plunder'd, honour'd while 
oppress’d X844 Thirlwall Greece Ixii, VIII. 147 The 
powerful citizens oppressed the weak, i849MACAULAvZfM/. 
Eng 11. 1 . 180 She nad been pillaged and oppiessed by the 
party which preached an austere morality, 
absol x6xx Bible Ps x. 18 To judge the fatheiless & the 
oppressed, that the man of the earth may no more oppress 
f 6. Of an enemy, external circumstances, etc,; 
To press or bear heavily on; to reduce to stiaits; 
to molest, trouble, harass, distress. Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Jndg X. 12 Whether not the Egipciens, and 
Araorreis, . and Amalech, and Chanaan oppressiden 50U? 
CX460 Fortescub Ahs, 4 Lzw. Mon, 111. (1885) 113 The 
Scottes and the Pyctes, so hete and oppressid this lande, 
hat the peple therof sought helpe of the Romayns 1535 
Edbn Decades i, 20 Fewe of the inhabitantes .kepte theyr 
promyse, bycause they were sorer oppressed with famine 
then any of the other. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdands Comm. 
37 b, The fury of the Turkes, and the Heresie of Luther 
oppresse us both at once. x6ii Bible Hum, x. 9 If ye go to 
war in your land against the enemy that oppresseth you, 
then ye shall blow an alarm with the trumpets, 

1 6 tram. To fall upon, come upon unexpectedly, 
take by surprise Obs, (So L. opprim^eT) 

1382 Wycuf Prov xx. 13 Wile thou not looue slep, lest 
thee ned^esse opresse [Vulg. oppnmat] a 1333 Ridlev 
Wks (Parker Soc.) X45 Woe be unto us, if he can oppress 
us at unawares, Knolies Hisi, Turks (1621) 673 
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Hoping, to steale into the campe undiscovered, said there 
so to oppresse Solyman sleeping in hts tent 
+ 7 . Toforce, violate, ravish. Obs. (SoL opprimSre ) 
xtS* Wycuf 3 Sanu mix, 3a Fi o the daj that he oppreaide 
Tharaar, his sister. C1386 Chaucer 7 *. 657 She 
Chees rather for to d>e than assente lo been oppressed of 
hir maydenhede, i43»-«;o tr, Htgden (RolJs) ^ 39 The 
abbote , , was accusede that he hade oppre^ede that woman 
callede Melancia* 16x3 Hayw\rd U tU* / in ffarl Mtsc, 
(Malh.) Ill 157 If a man oppiesbcd any woman, he was 
depri^’^ of his pnvj' parts « , 

f 8 To press, force, urge, rejl, to force or exert 
oneself. Obs (So OF. oppresser^ Godef ) 
ei4O0 iJ«/n Tro^f 3390, I shall appres me wth pyne 
your prayer to here, Ibidt 9450 Oppresse the with payn, 

& present hym dethe 1 xgas Ld Berners J^ratss I cxxvv. 
i 5 a If I wo We we oppresse jou I am sure ye wolde gladly 
payx thousand crownes. 

f9. To press close? to close, shut up. Obs, 
(Cf L. oppHmer^ ora^ ct.ulos^ 

1383 Exec for Treasoa (1675) 46 Persons that have 
stopped their ears against the sound of Justice, and oppressed 
their hearts against the force of reason 
10. Hsr„ « Debruise v. 2. 

Chiedy w pa fple \ see Oppressed ppl, a, a. 
*hOppre'SS, Obs. Also 6 oppresse. [a, 
OF. oppress^, ad. L. oppressa^ from oppressus, pa. ! 
'pp\e. oi opprimft e seeprec .1 =* Oppression 2 . I 
c 1470 Henry iVodlace vit 144 The gret oppress off wer 
j5oa Ord Crysien Men, (W. de \V, 1506) iv xxix 33* Suche 
oppresse of paynes and of temptacyon. 1577 Dec Relat 
\pir I (1659) 399 He became m a great oppresse of mind to 
find us coupled with so ungodly a man. 

Oppressed (?prest,^i?^/.^pre*sed),/>^/ a Also 

6-8 oppreat. [f. Oppress v + -ed 1 ,] 

1 . Pressed down or weighed down physically or 
mentally ; burdened, troubled, depressed ,* reduced 
to straits or difficulties ; esp. harassed or crushed 
down by tyranny or unjust treatment; downtrodden, 

X3S3 Wyclip Isa. 1. 17 Helpeth to the opressid c xfiis 
xst Eng, Bk Amer (ArbO Introd st/s Ye oppreat pope 
of ye schole of Rome. 1605 Shaks Lear v. in. 5 For 
thee oppressed King I am caste downe axi^j Sir W, i 
Petty Po! Artih (1690) si The Hollanders were one ' 
hundred yearssinceapoor and oppressed People. 1767 Gooch 
Treat, Irounds I sSo He was seized with a lethargy, and 
other usual symptoms of an oppressed brain, and expired 
soon after. 1871 Freeman Korni, Cotig IV, xxi 618 There 
IS not a word to hint that that oppress^ nation was what it 
is now the fashion to call an oppressed nationality. 

2 . Her *Debruised. 

137a Bossewell Armone ii. 132 b, The fields u; de Azure, 
two winges iomtly en Lewre de Argent, oppressed w* abarre 
Gules. x868 Cussans Her. vi (ed. ^ 86 when an Ordinary 
surmounts, or ts placed over, a Lion, or other animal, it !■» 
said to he Debruisedt or Oppressed^ by that Ordinary 

t 0 ppve*sser. Oos. rare. [f. Oppress v. + 
-ER I ] One who oppresses ; — Oppressor 
138B Wycup Gen x 9 Huntere [g/oss, that is, oppresseie] 
1607 Hiebon FFAf I 185 The young man will bee loose, 
the oppiesser cruell ^1x6x7 Ibid 2 The Lord was pleased 
to call Paul, who before * . was a persecutor and a blasphemer 
and an oppresser 

fOppressful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Oppress + 
-PUL ] Oppressive. 

1606 G WfooDCocKE] Hist. Ivsitne vnr 39 Bewailing . 
the oppresseful estate wherein themselues liuM Ibid xxi 
78 What taxes how oppreapfull soeuer impowd vpon them- ' 
selues, they account it their duty to obey them, I 

Oppressing (^pre-sig), vbi sb [-ing 1.] The 
action of Oppress 21, j oppression. Now fferuncLial 
1388 Isee Oppression 2] 1393 Purvey Retmnsir (1851) 1 

24 Spoilmge pore men with vniust axingis, oppressingis, 
extortions 1460 RoHs of Parli V 383/1 Ride to the 
oppressyng of any of the said rebellions. 1483 Cailu Angl. 
260/2 An Oppressynge, oppressto 176a \Voolman IPas. 
(1840) SSO In many ways they corrupted the law, the 
caressing of the sti anger was one 

Oppre’ssing, a [f. as prec. -i- -ing^] 
That oppresses (irf senses of tlie vb ). 

x6xx Bible ZipA ul z Woe to the oppressing citie 1640 
Lilburn Liberties People En^ (ed. 2) title p ,Who, although 
they have beheaded the King for a Tyrant, yet ivalk in his 
oppressitigest steps, a 173a T Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 
129 They prove an oppressing load xBao J Brown Hist, 
Bni. Qh, I. vit 228 The oppressing managers. Mod The 
Dressing hand of siclciiess. 

Omresaion (^pie^Jbn). Also 4-5 opressiou. 
[a. F oppression (12th c.), ad L. (^presndn-em^ 
n. of action f. oppnmh^e to Oppress j The action 
of oppressing or condition of being oppressed. 

1 . The action of pressing or weighing down; 
pressure, weight, burden (Chiefly ) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvn. 96 The tourment & flagitacyon 
wherof the see was bette m nghte grete violence, by the 
opiessions of the shippes, that opressid her m their saillyng 
1303 Shaks. Rich //, in, iv. 31 Yond dangling Apncocks, 
which like vnruly Children, make their Syre Stoupe with 
oppression of their prodigall weight 1667 Milton P L, 
vnr, 288 There gentle sleep with soft oppression seis'd My 
droused sense 1727-46 T'HOMSOsSnmwersSo Infant hands 
. with the fragrant load O’eicharged, amid the kind oppres- 
sion roll 

2 . f a. The action of weighing down or bearing 
heavily on a person, the mind, feelings, etc , 
pressure of outward circumstances, or of grief, pain, 
or trouble , the condition of being pressed hard by 
misfortune, distress. Obs. b. The feeling of being 
oppressed or weighed down; bodily or mental an- 
easiness or distress. 


138a Wyclif Eeclus xl. 9 Deth, blod, stnf, and two 
bitende swerd, opressiouns (1388 oppressyngis], huiigres 
and to ttcding, and scourges cidQP Lydg Mm Poems 
(Percy Soc ) 69 Over salt mete doth grete oppressioun To 
fieble stomakes 1393 Shaics Rztdi //, i iv 13 My hart . 
taught me craft To counterfeit oppression of such greefe, 
That word seem’d buried in my son owes graue. 17x0 
Steeld 'latler No 168 r 6 He who performs nothing 
through the Oppression of his Modesty 1719 Young 
Eltsins IV 1, Fainting beneath th’ oppression of her §nef. 
Z748 Hartley Ohsero, Man i, u 167 Dreams, Agitations, 


.came the drying up of all the moisture and freshness of 
life, the parching heat of fever 
8 Exercise of authoiity or power in a burden- 
some, harsh, or wrongful manner , unjust or cruel 
treatment of subjects, inferiors, etc, , the imposition 
of unreasonable or unjust burdens. 

X34oHAMPOixiV Co>isc II ti7Spe world is a sted of 
mykel wrechednes, Of violence and of oppression. 1386 
Rolls of Parli III 225/1 Many wronges subtiles, and also 
<men oppressions, 3 do to hem. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Pnne 2541 Ministres to seelde hem wel gouerne Oppres- 
sioun regneth in euery herne 1599 Shahs Hetu v. 11. 
11 172 You would haue sold your King to slaughter, His 
Subiects to oppression, and contempt 1656 Stanley Htst 
Philos iv (1701) 139/2 She was in danger of oppression by 
the Ma^trates. 17*9 Butler Senn Self4ecett Wks. 1874 
11 is6 There is nota word in our language whidi expresses 
more detestable wickedness than <ppression 1796 Burke 
Lett.^ to Hussey Corr, 1844 Iv 397 Y'ou and I hate 
Jacobinismas we hate the gates of hell Why? Because 
It is a system of oppression. xSaz Montgomery Hynm^ 
^ Hail io the Lord’s Anointed* i, He comes to break oppres 
sion, To set the captive free X838 Froude Hist. Eng III 
xiii 95 The law itself had been made an instrument of 
oppression. 

i *4 Forcible violation of a woman, rape Ohs. 
<?X38s Chaucer L G W 1868 Lucrece^ Openly [he] let 
cary her on a here Thurgh al the tovne, that men may see 
and here The horryble dede of hu: oppressyon, c — 
Wife’s T, 33 

i* 5 The action of forcibly putting down or crush- 
ing, repression Ohs, 

c 138s Chaucer Z. G JV 2591 Hypermn , With Wenus, 
and other oppressyoun Of houses, Matshys ven^m ys adoun. 
1343 Primer Hen. VII I ^ Prayers of Passion, That they may 
judge to the oppression of wickedness 1353 BacNnr 
Q. Ciiritm Ddvuj, The Musicans ., lehelled, for the 
oppression of whom, Python was sent thither 
t 6 . Astroit, Obscuration of the light of a planet 
or star by proximity to the sun Ohs, 

X35X Recorde Cast. Knovil (1556) 196 The daikenynge 
or hidynge of the starre, whiche chaunce happeneth com- 
monly to any starre being within 13 degrees of the Sonne, is 
called of many men Combustion Other contract the name 
of combustioa to syxe degrees, and call this Oppression 
Hence Oppre ssionist, one who practises or 
approves of oppression. 

1828 Bentham Wks (1843} X 581 The enemies of the 
people may be divided into two classes. The depreda-^ 


UomstSt whose love of themselves is stronger than their 
hatred to others, and the oppresstomsis^ whose hatred to 
others is stronger than their love of themselves 


Oppressive (ftiie siv), a, [ad. med. L oppres-- 
sIv~%iSf { ppl. stem of oppnvtPre to Oppress see 
-ivE. Cf. F. oppresstf, 4ve (1480 in Godef 
Compl.)^ 

1 . Of the nature of oppression or tyrannous treat- 
ment of subjects, infenors, etc. ; unjustly burden- 
some, harsh, or meraless ; tyrannical 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves rr hii. 290 Those sins, that 
grate, and scratch, and gall, , Plunders, Peijunes, and 
oppressme Murthers. 1729 Butler .SVrwr Sef deceit W<s, 
1874 1^ ^^5 All hard and oppressive course 01 behaviour . . 
is most certainly immoral and vicious. z86x Wright Ess. 
Arehsecl I. v, 73 One of the great vices of the Poznan rule 
was the oppressive taxation of the provinces. 

2 . Charactenzed by oppressing, disposed to op- 
press, tyrannical. 1 

17x2 Bcricelev Pass Ohed § 41 Calamities and devasta- 


Oppres-sive in the Scomer s Chair. Z843 S kasrmRemke s 
Htst Ref \M 637 In the Danish cities there weie civic 
bodies impatient 01 the yoke of an oppressive austocracy. 

3 . Havmg the quality of oppressing or weighing 
heavily on the mind, spirits, or senses ; burden- 
some, depressing; overpowenng, overwhelming. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No, 429 v 12 By reason of his luxuriant 
Health he is oppressive to Persons of composed Behaviour 
X796 H. Hunter tr. St -Pierre’s Sind, Hat. (1799) IIT 113 
The maladies of the mind, so oppressive m a state of 
solitude. 1833 Lytton R tenet vr, ii, It was a bright, oppi es- 
sive, sultry marning, x8s8 Dickens Lett (rSSc^ II 55 My 
cold has been oppressive 1880 Ouida ilfoMs II 160 Pans 
became very oppressive to her 

Oppre’ssively, adv. [f prec. + -ly 2.] in 
an otmressive manner, cruslmigly 

1 . With unjustly harsh exercise of authority or 
power; lyiannically 

^ 1769 Burke Late St Nation 40 Her taxes aie more 
injudiciously and more oppiessively imposed. x83a Lewis 
Use ^ Ah, Pol. Terms viii 68 The rulers govern oppres- 
sively x86o Dickens Uncomm Trav v, I should be very 
slow to interfere oppressively with Dark Jack. 

2 , So as to oppre,ss or weigh heavily on the 
mind, spirits, or senses. 

1850 Mill Liberty 157 Opinions similar to these prevail 
widely among the artizan class, and weigh oppressively on 
those who are amenable to the opinion chiefly of that class. 


1894 (?«*VCU*S) XXIV 331/1 Although wewereatan 
altitude of fully ten thousand feet it was oppressively hot 
Oppre*ssive3a.ess. [f as prec + -ness ] The 
quality or fact of being oppressive. 

1701 Jura Pop Anglic Pref 5 If upon the account of its 
Oppressiveness and Illegality, the Voice of the People be 
eveiywhere against it, 1863 H Cox i x. 240 Records 
of the oppressiveness of their jurisdiction 1883 Schafp 
Hist, Ch 1 VI 393 The oppressiveness of the Roman yoke 
increased every year 

f Oppre'ssment. Ohs rare. [L Oppress 
+ -mbnt] Oppression, crushing. 

CX337 ia Ellis Orrg Lett Ser ni Ilf 78 To the enciease 
of vertewe and oppressmenttof syne. 1592 WvRtEV ArwonCf 
Ld. Chandos 60 Whilst this good king m England made 
his stay, Him sicknes took with strong oppresment, 

Oppressor (ft>re sox). Also 5-8 -oup, (5 -ur) 
[a AF. oppressour *= F. oppresseur (i 4 thc. in Godef. 
Compi ), ad. L oppressor, agent-n. from oppnmh^e 
to Oppress,] 

1, One who oppresses ; esp one who harasses 
with iimnst or cruel treatment. 

CX425 Lydg Assembly of Gods 676 Oppressoms of pepyll, 
and myghty crakers. x43a-so tr Htgden (Rolls) II 251 
Nemproth the bostuous oppressor of men 1331 Elyot 
Gos) in iv, He is.,avahaunt man, sauynge that he is an 
qnpressour, an extorcioner. x62x Bacon in Four C Eng 
Lett. (CamdenUa, Ihavebeen no avaricious oppressor of the 
people X704 PoPF Windsor For 74 Th’ Oppiessor lul’d 
tyrannic where he durst 1874 Morlev Compromise (iB86) 
14 The patriots of Hungary are now in possession of their 
rights and have become friends of their old oppressois. 

2 . Anything that oppresses the mind or spirits 
1723 Digby Let, to Pope 14 Aug, Sickness is a great 

oppressot. 

t Oppre’ssure. Obs [f. Oppress v. + -tire : 
cf It. qppresstira'] The action of oppressing; 
oppression, distress, tiouble. 

c x6oo-8 B. JoNsoN m Four C Eng Lett (Camden) 64 
You that counsel me to a silence m these oppressures 1658 
Cleveland Rusltek Rampant Wks (1687) 457 He com- 
plains of the oppressures of the Commons, of withholding 
the Wages of poor Labourers <»x67o Hacket Abp 
Wtlhamsii 222 The Oppiessures that in Three and twenty 
years exei cis’d die Defence and Patience of one man, made 
him stand the stronger 

+ Opprobra»tion, Ohs rare. (In quot. erron. 
-bation.) [ad, L. opprobrditdn-ein, n of action f. 
opprobrdre to reproach, taunt, f. ob- (Ob- i b) 
probrttm infamous act, infamy.] Reproaching, 
taunting, reviling, 

ci6x6 Chapman Hymn to Hermes Poems (1875) 296 Such 
a one In all the art of opprobation As not in all the Deities 
I have seen. 1623 Cockeeam, Opprobation, rehukefull, 
spnghtfull. 

t ©’pprobratory, a Ohs. rare^^ (In quo! 
erron. -batory ) [f ppl. stem of L. opproh di e : 
see -ORY.] Conveying reproach or detraction 
1B33 Frasefs Mag. VIL 505 Some observation, either 
approbatory or opprobatory, touching this portico 

tOpprO’bre. Obs. Also 5-6 obprobre, 6 
oprobre, opprobe. [a OF ob-, opprohre, ob~ 
probe, Dprohe (12th c. in Godef. Coinpl), ad, L, 
opprobnum^ = Opprobrium, Opprobry 
X490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii, 96 She reputed it to be 
doon in oimrobre and confusion inhomynyouse 1302 
Ordinary 0/ Crysien Men (W. de W 1506) iv xxii 296 Hym 


to delyuer from opprobe whan there was jplace or tyme, 
13x2 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III. 37, I was wel 
borne in an uiihappie home for to se nowe this obprobre. 


fX332 Du Wes Introd Fr m Palsgr. 1017 Fulfyller of 
op^re & of detraction. 

Opprobriate (pptd^'hneil), v [f. ined.L. 
opprobridt-, ppl stem of oppjobridfe, f. L oppro- 
hrium • see Opprobrium.] tram To cover with 
opprobrium ; to speak abusively or contemptuously 
of or to. Hence Oppro'bnated/^/ a 

1649 G. Daniel Trmarch , Rich II, cccxlvi, What they 
writt Hee Read T’ opprobriate himselfe X840 Tout’s Mag. 
'VII 167 [They] would never dream of thus opprobriatiiig 
the great names stamped current by the universal voice 
1842 Ibid IX 563 Known only by his lU repute m the 
woild,~under the opprobriated name of A 0 . 1846 Mrs, 
Gore Eng Char, (1852) 42 She will probably come in time 
to be opprobriated as a coquette. 

Opprobrious (ft>r^bu3s),ii. Forms: 4- op- 
probrious, (5 obprobryes, 6 obprobrious(e, 
•yous(e, -yus, 6-7 approbrious, 7 opproprious), 
[ad. OF. oh-, opprobneux, or late L opprobn5s-%is, 
i, L opprobrium see Opprobrium.] 

1 . Of words, language, etc, ; Couveymg oppro- 
bnum or injunous reproach ; attaching, or intended 
to attach, disgiace; contumelious, vituperative, 
abusive Rarely of persons ; Using contumelious 
or abusive language 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 167 Prayeng a oppro- 
brious a reprevynge name unto baym but if they drank. 
X483 Caxton Gold. Leg (1892) 1079 After many obprobryes 


ana an iniurious person, Hen. vill 144 These vmth 

many approbnous wordes, were spoken against the Cardinall 
x6oa Rowlands Greene’s Ghost 3 The name of Conicatchers 
IS , vsed for an opprobrious name for euerie one that she weth 
the least occasion of deceit. X7X5-20 Pope Iliad vii 108 
Stern Menelaus first the silence broke, And, inly groaning, 
thus opprohnous spoke 1831 Macaulay Ess ^ Hampden 
(1887) 228 The multitude pressed round the King’s coach, 
and insulted him with opprobrious cries. 2839 I Taylor 
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OPSIMATH, 


Am. Chr I nr, 548 The opprobrious epithet, hypocrite.. 
IS the world’s rough judgment. 

fb, Of actions, feelings, etc. : Offering or dis- 
posed to offer indignity ; insulting, insolent. Ohs, 
1630 Poenu/Ston's Sottn xi iv, TheBridall 

bed, which Tune, or Age Duist never warrant from th* 
opprobrious rage Of envious fate. lyot Rowe Ajuh» Ste^ 
Moih, IV III, Whom, that fell Dog .With most opprobrious 
Imuries has loaded. 

2 Attended by or involving shame or infamy; 
held in dishonour; associated with disgrace; in- 
famous, shameful, disgraceful. Now rare» 
e 15x0 More Picm Wks. 15/3 The opprobriouse death of 
the crosse, 1597 Hooker Eccl Pol v. Ixxxi § 15 Neither d«i 
any thing seeme opprobrious out of which there might arise 
commoditie and profit. Miltok P, L. i. 403 The wisest 
heart Of Solomon he led to build His Temple right against 
the Temple of God, On that opprobrious Hill. 1784 Cowper 
Task V. 379 Opprobrious more To France than all her losses 
and defeats,,. Her house of bondage, the Bastille. x86o 
PusEV Mtn Proph 81 The reproachful words of the enemies 
of God are but the echo of the opprobrious deeds of His 
unfaithful servants. 

b Subject to opprobrium, rare. 

1804 Eugenu de Acton To^e witJumt Ttile II, 133 To 
see their emoluments arise from some other source than 
tithes, the collection of which frequently renders them very 
OMrobnous to their parishioners 
Oppro’briotislyi [f. prec. + -lt2 ] in 
an opprobnous manner; with opprobrium, 

1. With opprobrious language, abusively. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxxvi 187 He rebuked hym 
otherwyse than was syttynge with his honour, and called 
hym obprobriously 1578 Chr Prayers in Pnv Prayers 
(1851) 453 Ibe immaculate Lamb, who being opprobnously 
railed at, opened not his mouth 1645 Miltok TetrmJu 
Introd , It serv'd him to inveigh opprobriouslyagamst the 
person, branding him with no lesse then impudence. 1761-9 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V Ixvh 67 The king, whom they 
opprobnously called the Black Bastard 1843 J. Martimeau 
Chr. (1867) 184 The world (as divines opprobnously 
term it), 1855 Macaulay H%st Eng xvii IV. 82 He had, 
at Versailles, spoken oppiobnously of the Irish nation. 

t 2 In a way mvolvmg shame or disgrace; with 
indignity, contumeliously, ignommiously. Ohs, 

^ z6o9 T, Fitzherbert Apol 39 The lewes finding it [an 
image of Christ}, vsed it most opprobnously, & pearced it 
with a lance, mzdSs Sir T, Browne Tracis (1684) 105 The 
Fish, whereby Foinicatours were so opprobnously and irk- 
somely punished, 

Oppro'briousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being opprobrious ; reproach- 
fulness, scurrility ; f opprobnum, shame, disgrace. 

a Z340 Barnes Wks, (1573) 344/1 A righteous man is better 
that hath none Images, for he shall be free fromobprobrious- 
nes CZS40 Pilgr. T. 368 in Thynne's Ammadv, (1875) 
App 1, Oure closters ner farmeris, wher we were wont to 
work the wotkes of falsnes, is now obiect to oure opprob- 
bryusnes xyiz Shaftesb Ckaract. HI Mi&^. v, ui. The 
Opprobnousness and Abuse of those naturally honest Appel- 
lations of Free-Livers, Free-Thmkers, Latitudinanans. 

t Oppro'brity, Ohs. rare^^^ [f. Oppbobbous 
+ -ii'yij » prec. 

Z751 FemaU Foundling I 33 It is by Ignominies and Op- 
probnty that your Redeemer calls you to himself. 

Opprobrium (ft)rdb bn^m). [a, L. q^ro- 
hnum disgrace, infamy, reproach; abusive lan- 
guage or word ; cause of reproach, f. oh-^ eppro- 
hrUre to reproach, taunt : see Ofpbobbajzon ] 

1. The disgrace or evil reputation attache to 
conduct considered shameful; the imputation or 
expression of this disgrace ; infemy, reproach. 

Z683 J Scott Serut. be/ Ld. Mayor Wks zBad IV, 86 Perse- 
cuted with all the reproach ana opprobnum that the most 
inveterate rancour can invent. z6j^ Phillips (ed 5), Oppro* 
hnnnt^ a Latin word become English, the Shame that sticks 
continually to a leud and vicious Act. Z769 yit?ttus Lett, 
xxix. 134 [He] will assert bis natural right to the modesty 
of the quotation, and leave all the opprobrium to his grace. 
1838 Bucele Ctviltz. (1869) II viii, 573 Spam , has been 
plundered and oppress^, and the opprobrium lights on the 
robbers, not on the robbed. sBfti Trollope Orl^ F. xxvii, 
Great opprobrium has been thrown on her name 

2 . An occasion or cause of reproach or reproba- 
tion , something that bnngs disgrace. 

z6s6 in Clarendon Htsi Reb, xv $ «3 That opprobrium 
of Mankind . , who now calls himself our Protector X704 
F lPviLEfi,Med Gyfnn. (1711) 140 This Distemper., is become 
the Opprobrium both of the Patient and Physician. z86t 
Tulloch^w^. Purii, 1 . 45 The May-pole on the village 
green became a standing opprobnum to his conscience 
X869 J. Martineau Ess, 11 . 253 A maxim absolutely ground- 
less the opprobnum of philosophy, 
tOupro'brouSi «. Obs, rare^\ [a, OF. 
opprohreuxj *eiise (15th c. in Godef), f. opprobre\ 
see Oppbobbb and -ons.] » Ofpbqbbiovs, 

«z53o Remedied LouesH&i That opprobrous name cokold. 

tOppro'bry, Obs. Forms; 5-6 obprobry(e, 
5-7 opprobne, 5-8 opprobry, (7 appropry) ; 
also 6 opprobie, 6-7 opproby, [ad. L, oh-^ op- 
prohrium : see Oppeobeiuk,] 

1. A condition of infamy, shame, disgrace, or 
reproach; » Opfbobbidu 
*43a“’5o tr Higden (Rolls) IV. 365 Gaius putte Pilate to 
exile in to Vienna of Frounce in opprobry of his kynrede, 
for he was borne in those partes. 1540 Beoon Paihw 
Prayer in Ee^y Wks. (Parker Soc ) 132 In like manner 
Anne, the wife of Helcana , .prayed God that he would take 
awayfromher the opprobry and shame, and give her children, 
*597 Beard Theatre Goas (1612) 98 By the just 

vengeance of God he was abased lower than hell, and put 
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m euerlasting shame and opprobne. 1636 Earl Monk. tr. 
EocealtuPs A^is,/r, Pamass, Z72 That those nobly de- 
scended Souldiers may be freed from that shameful opprobry. 
M3» Hist Liilerarta IV. zaa Not being able to endure the 
Opprobry of so infamous a Name 
2. The imputation of shameful or infamous con- 
duct ; the utterance of contumelious reproa^. 

X439-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) VIII. Harl. Contin. 469 The 
kynge rebersede mony wordes of obprobry to the arche- 
bisimop^^ X491 Caxton VU^ Pair, (w, de W, Z49S) v xiv 
selfe, to endure pacyently 
hewoldesayetohym. XS35 


344 a/x He .concluded in hyi 
all Imuryesandobprobryes thi 
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Magn, Chr, vr. vu (iSssd 432 Some have not scrupled to 
stigmatize the Indians with greatest opprobry 2765 John- 
SON Notes Shaks. Mids. N D. in it, 9 Patch was m old 
lan^age used os a term of opprobry. 
b. Contuinelious treatment; an indiraity, insult. 
2569 Stocker tr, JDiod, Sic 1. xix. ag He ^d him all the 
opprobnes be knewe or could deuise, 26x7 French /tthile 
5 What French-xnan was there, whose heart did not bleed 
to see these opprobies ? 

3. An occasion, cause, or object of reproach ; ^ a 
reproach*, *a disgrace* ; « Opprobrium 2 . 

*535 Goodly Prymer Prayer of Daniel, Jerusalem and thy 
people are brought into an opprobry to all that dwell round 
about us, X650 Earl Monm tr Senaulis Man bee Guilty 
2Si Poverty is no more the opprobne of men, but the glory 
of Christians, z^ J. Smith Relig, App tu x8 Hsnper- 
bolus. .whom Plinyi Thumdides, and Lucian report to have 
been banish'd the City as its disgrace and opprobiy. 

b Conduct that brings or ments infamy or 
disgrace ; a shameful act 
2563-87 Foxe a (1596) 283/1 They cannot doo too 
much to detect your so detestable opprobne 2599 Brough-. 
toiCs Let. V 17 He is fellen into Chams opprobne, accusing 
his father. 2795 Southey Joan of Arcm, 89 Doom'd to be 
the scene of blacker guilt, Opprobry more enduring, enroes 
that call’d For heavier vengeance. 

Oppugn {P'pifl n), V Also 6 oppimg, oppouge, 
opugn. [ad, L. oppugndre to fight against, 
attack, assail, besiege, f. ob^ (Ob- i b) •kpagtidre 
to fight. Cf. obs F oppugner (i 6 thc. in Godef.) ] 
tl. irans To fight against, attack, assail, assault, 
besiege. Ohs, 

*43*-So Higden (Rolls) HI, 269 Furius Camillus op- 
pugnede the walles in an oj^r parte of the cite, 2563-87 
Foxe A ^ M, (2596) 220/2 This Town of Achon . . as it was 
mightilie oppugned by the Christians, so it was stronglie 
defended by the Saracens, ^ 2597 Beard Theatre God^s 
Judgem, (1612) 174 He was induced to oppugne the Em- 
peror Henry by axmes. 2643 Prynnb Sov Power Pari, ni. 
3 The Parliament may not onely lawfully resist, but op- 
pugne, suppresse all Forces rmsed against it. tB6o Mrs, 
Browning Italy ^ World xii, That nation still is pte- 
dommant Whose jmlse beats quickest in zeal to oppugn or 
Succour another, in wrong or want. 

f b. To withstand, resist (attack), Ohs. rare"~^. 
x6^ Heywood Lucreee in iv. Wks, 1874 Y. 205 The 
wrall^ made to oppugne Hostile mcursions. 

2. fig. To assail or oppose actively by speech, 
wrimig, action, or infiuence of any Mnd; esp. to 
call in question (a state of thmgs), controvert (a 
statement, belief; or the like). 

2599 More Dyaloge iv. ix T07 b/z That wolde so enemy- 
ously blaspheme and oppugne y* chyrch of Cryst. z^ 
CovEROALE,etc Erasm,Par ayoAwsaHedoethwittyngTye 
throughe malyce opponge them, whome God woulde well 
vnto. 2596 Dalrtmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, x 414 
wald in ane and the same crime oppung the Maiestie 01 God, 
and my authontie, 1634 T. Johnson Park's Cherurg. 
XXVI. XX. (1678) 642 The simple medicine alone, hath not 
strength enough to oppugn the disease a 2683 Sidney Disc. 
Gooi, 1. S 5 (Z704) 10 He that oppugns the publick Liberty, 
overthrowrs his own a 2734 NouTHLives (1826) IT, 54 Then 
and afterwards he openly oppu^ed Popeiy. 28x7 Coleridge 
Miogi Lit, ui. (1882) 26 In promiscuous company no prudent 
man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in nis own 
supposed department. z88s KnvmUdge No 26.334 Inviting 
the officials whose judgment was oppugned to say whether 
thw were mistaken. 

D. Of things : To be opposed to, come m con- 
flict with, run counter to. Now rare. 

2564 R, Scot Diseov. Witcher xvi. viii (1886) 408 Cer- 
teine parts thereof . doo not directhe oppugne my purpose. 
>625 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS Comm.) 1. 2^ A con- 
tract so •• unjust as nothing doth more oppugn the Law of 
Nature. £2670 Hobbes Dial Com. Laws 62 When Law 
and Conscience; or Law and Equity seem to oppugne one 
another, the wntten Law should be prefen'd. 

0. tntr* and absoL To fight, contend, oppose. 
i|9X Trouh, Raigne K. John n (1612) 81 Vnworthy man 
«• That do’st oppugne against thy mother Church. 26x6 
R. C. Tunes WhuM 2 Everyone .can doe nothing if the 
prohibition Of the Almighty doe oppugne. 2724 Macky 
Joum. thro' Eng, (1724) I. viii. 242 A Youth , before he 
can he a Batchelor of Arts must publickly oppugn for 
several Days. 

1 3. irons. To prevail upon, win over. Obs. rare'^K 
1596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslies Hut. Scot. iv. 213 The King 
of Peychtes ,. sum of the Peychtes he oppugnes for money, 
quha figurand thame selfes Bntonis, warde.«throuch deceit 
put doun Constantine King of Britannic. 
t4. To oppose (a statement, argument, or the 
like) to another ; to maintain in opposition, Ohs. 

2782 C Johnston Hut. J, Juniper I ia6 To this o|»nion 
it IS oppugned with equal verisimilitude, that [etc ]. 2849 
Tasfs mag. XVI. 206/x Lord Kaimes thinks it sufficient to 
oppugn that musical proportions and those of architecture 
are addressed to different senses. 

Hence Oppii'gnlng vbl sh,, attacking, assailing. 
*535 is9e Opfugner], x6i> Coryat Crudtitts 460 Martin 


Luthers oppugning of the venale indulgences 2654 Earl 
Monm. tr. BerUtvogltds Warrs Flanders Trenches may 
easily be made^ or any thing else which the necessity of 
oppugning requires, 

Opprigliance (ppv gnans). [ad. late L. oppugn 
ndnitUy f. L qppugndni-em Oppugnaht; see 
•ARCB.] The fact or action of oppugning or 
opposing; opposition; oppugnancy, 

2855 Milman Lat. Chr. in. v I. 355 The conflicting de- 
cisions of the lawyers, theoppugnanceoftbelaws themselves 
seemed to demand this ultimate organisation of the whole. 
Ibid. vii. 11. (1864) 2V, 63 The decrees were received with 
the most vigorous or stubborn oppugnanc& 
Oppngnauej (ft>n-gnansi). [f. as prec. ; see 
-ANCY ] The quality or state of being oppngnant; 
opposition, antagonism, contrariety, conflict. 

x6e6 Shaks Tr. 4 r Cr. i iii. ixr Vn-tune that string, And 
harke what Discord followes each thing meetes In meere 
oppugnancie. ^ 1712 SnAFTEsa Ckarae, (2737) III vi, v. 373 
Such a Confusion, Oppugnancy, and Riot of Colours, 2894 
Coleridge Aids Rep (1848) L 227 Whatever is placed m 
active and direct oppugnancy to the good is, tpso factoi 
positive evil, x^a VV Watson in Academy 9 Apr 341/2 
Involving no strife of ideas, no oppugnancy of principles; 

Oppngnant (ftm-gnant), a. (sh.) [ad. L. op- 
pugndfU-etny pr.pple. of oppngmre to Oppugn.] 
Opposing, antagonistic, contrary, repugnant 
25x3 Bradshaw Si. Werburge 11. 1868 To infringe theyr 
fiaunchis . By fals recordes oppugnant to ryght. 2632 
WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop Err i, iv. xa From thence we 
may gather, that the curing of diseases in u self., is not 
oppugnant to the E^esiusticall office. 2752 Warburtor 


'otes Pope HI. 86 By overthrowing the oppugnant prin- 
ciple of no natural justice 2890 Q, Rev. Oct. 294 One to 
whom anything approaching inaccuracy and unthorough- 
ness were. . ^pugnant. 

B. sb. One who opposes, an opponent, rare. 
axBja Coleridge id Lit Rem (2838) 111 265 A new sect 
naturally sets another portion into activity as alarmists 
and oppugnants. 

tOppU'gnate, V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl, stem of 
L. oppugndre to Oppugn.] « Oppugn. 

2749 Lavington Enihus, Meilu 4 - Pi^ists ii. (2754) 00 We 
have a List of those upon, whom the Judgments of God . 
fell for oppugnating St. Francis and his Order, 2804 Fes- 
senden Democr (1606) II, 3s Will e'er oppugnate this 
morality Of such a pretty genteel quality. 
Oppugna^tiou. Nowrafe, [ad.L. oppugna- 
Hon etHy n. of action f. oppugndre to Oppugn, Cf, 
obs. F oppugnatwny-cion ( 16 th c.in Godef.).] 

1. Tbe action of attacking or assaulting ; attack; 
assault. 

*533 Bellendek Lwy iv (xSza) 341 To defend the vane 
oppugnacioun and segeing of thare wallis. 2586 Fbrne 
Blaz, Gentrie 229 To the omugoacion of Turkishe and 
infidell enemyes. 2654 Earl IVIonm tr Beniwoglids Warrs 
Flanders 285 Hither was the greatest bulk of ttie eppugna- 
tion brought. 

2. jfig. Opposition in spirit, word, argument, or 
manner of action. 

*553 T. Watson m Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson ii. (1569) 
78 To the oppu^nation of it they neuer yet to this houre 
alledged any direct scripture, x6zo Bp. Hall Apol. 
Browntsis xxx 75 [They] spend their liues and labours In 
oppuguation of him. 27x6 M. Davi^ Aihen, Bnt. II. 
387 An open and profess'd Contradiction or Oppugnation. 
^95 J SuLUVAN Htsi of Matne 54 The Spaniards and 
Portuguese considered all attempts of this nature . . as 
a vile oppugnation of ecclesiastical authority. 2874 H. W, 
Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit Y, 393 Do you think I feej 
oppugnation toward them? 

tOppuguator. Ohs. rare-'^. [a. 'h.opptignaiory 
agent-n. from oppugndre to Oppugn ; cf. obs. F, 
oppugnatmr (r 488 in Godef.) ] ss next. 

z6xx CoTGR., Oppugnaieury an oppugnator; 
batterer, besieger ; resisters wrong-doer, 

Oppugner (^pi»‘n9:0« [f. Oppugn +-bb 2] One 
who oppugns , an assailant, opposer, opponent. 

*535 Browns to Ld. Prvtfy Scmvo. Hist, toll. Ch. Irel. 
(z68x) 2 Your humble Servant hath endeavoured .to procure 
the Nobility and Gentry of this Nation to due obedience, in 
owning of his Highness tbeirsupream Head as well Spintual 
as Temporal, anddolind much oppugning therem, especially 


2642 Earl Monm tr Biondis Civil Warres v, 162 Whiles^ 
the wpugners and defenders were in their chiefest heate, 
the Lord Talbot came thither with the Lord Scales and 
z8oo Souldiers, 2792 Behtham Panopi. 230 [They would] 
find more advocates among the patrons, thim among the 
oppogners, of that measure. 2853 Merivale Ram. Rep, 1. 
(1867) 20 The tnbuneship .. affozded . a ground of vantage 
to the oppugners of rank and authority, 

Qppurtenauoe, Opreption, erron. ff. Appub* 
IJSNANOE, Obbbption. Oppyiiyon, -oxin, etc,, 
obs. ff. Opinion. Opress(e, obs. f. Oppbsss. 
Opiight, •mty Oprising, Oprist, 

Opseche : sec Up-. Oprobre : see Ofpb-. 

» a3ny (ppsrgSmi), _ rare, [ad, Gr. 

6\plyafi-os late-married, f. bfi- late + 
marriage.] Maniage late in life. 

1824 McCulloch Scotland HI. 287 Noz is there any 
danger of Donald's being flogged for rasigamy by the 
Highland nymphs as the Spartans were of old. 
0*puiiua^« [ad. Gr, i see next,] 

One who begins to learn or study late in life. 

2883 Ch. Times 9 Feb. 97 Those who gave the name 
were not simple enough to think that even an opsimath was 
not something better than a contented dunce, 2863 Sat. 
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Rff> 3 Feb 159/1 IHe] is what the Greeks called aa 
waik , not ignorant, but a laggard m learning. 

Opsima/bhy (ppsrma]>i). rart, [ad. Gr, 0^ 
/ladfa, f. Ute in leaining, f. hxf/iy ^1- late 

+ fio&ri learning] Learning or study late in life, 
learning acquired late. 

otxfistf Hales Goid, Ktfft (1673) l ai8 Therefore Op«!i- 
mathie, which is too late beginning to leam, was counted 
a great vtcfc and very unseemly 1656 in hipvsr Glosso^ 
1871 F* Hall ExttttpL Raise Philoh 73 Whatewr 
philological learning he possesses is in seeming, the 
latest of opsimathies 18^ HarpePsMag. SwL so 3 /aThe 
figures alone betray the inevitable weakness ofopsimathy, 

Opsiozaeter (^^psiiP njftaj). [mod. f. Gr. o^i-s 

sight + -0)METBB.] = OPTOMETEE. 

1841 Brande Diet Set. etc., Ofslomeier^ an instrument 
for measuring the extent of the hnuts of distinct vision in 
difierent individuals, and consequently for deterimnmg the 
focal lengths of lenses necessary to correct imperfections of 
the eye *888 Public Opm (Washington) 3* Mar, The 
^opsiometer’ is a new instrument for testing the eyesight 
It consists of a mahogany case with two front eyeholes, 
behind which are two traveling bands mounted on rollers. 

It Opsomania (pps^m^mla) [mod. L., a. Gr. 
iHpofiavla, f. Sij/ov cooked meat, relish, nch fare, 
dainties, etc. + pavk madness ] A morbid longing 
for dainties, or for some particular food. Hence 
Opsos&a niao, one affected with opsomania 
*843 Dvncusoh Med Lex, (ed 3), ^somamac. One 
who loves some particular aliment to madnesa 1857 Mayne 
Expos, Lex,t Opsoitumitt, xSga Syd, Soc Lex,, Opsomama, 

. .upsotnaniac 

t Opaona*tion, variant of Obsoitation Obs, 

*658 in Philufs. *755 m Johnson. Hence m mod. Diets* 
tO'psOUy. Obs^rarer^K [ad Gr. d^myorL. 
opsMmm {pbs-') provisions, viands, esp. anything 
eaten as a lelish with bread,] Anything eaten along 
Vith bread to give it lebsh ; in ancient Greece and 
Rome, (^lefiy applied to fish ; » mod.Sc. * kitchen *, 
J657 Tomlinson Renods Lisp, 333 Grateful to eat, and 
much celebrated in opsomes. [z88r W. R. Sullivan in 
Encycl, Bnt, XIIL 257/1 The opsonia were very limited— 
onions and watercressea] 

Opsophagy (pp^iad^l). nonce-wd [ad.Gr« 
f. bpo^y-os an eater of dainties; f. 
€if/w (see Opsomaeia) + -^70^ eating, eater.] The 
eating of dainties, esp. of fish. So Opso^pbagiat, 
an eater of dainties ; Op 8 o*p 3 iaglse v, tnin, to 
eat dainties. 

1854 Badham Haheui 331 A favourite vreis at most 
opsophagists* tablea Ibid, 519 Opsophagy again was necesi 
sanly confined to the nch. Ind,, At Conneh. the law 
enacted that none should 'opsophagize' but such as could 
prove their income suffident to support the extravagance, 

Opstropoloun, eiron. f. Obsieefebous a. 

((?pt), V, [ad. F, cpte-r to choose, ad, L. 
cbi&rt to choose, wish, desire: cf. adopt\ tntr 
To choose, make choice {between alternatives) ; to 
decide {for one or other of two alternatives). 

*877 World 25 Apr, The Pans correspondent of the 
Txnus, about a month . was allowed to speak of 
Alsatians tptsng between IHnce and Germany. 1^9 Sala 
Parts Herse^ Again. I. x, 15* He was supposed to be 
a native of Alsace-Lorraine, who had ‘opted^ to become 
a French subject x 2 li^ Pall Mall G, 31 Jan 8/2 If^ re 
turned for more than one borough he should be permitted 
to <mt for the borough of Northampton Gladstone 
in Leeds Mercury 25 July 7 The present Heligolanders 
opting to be British subjects. 1899 i^peaker 15 Apr. 433/x 
The two boys ‘opted ’ for the Navy 

,Optal)le ^’ptSVl), a, [ad L. optdbiUis^ i, 
opiate \ see prec. and -ble.] To be wished for, 
desirable. 

1SS9 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 54 b, After death, the 
sence is eyther suche as is blessed and optable, or else it is 
none at all. xfisg in Cocker ail 17x6 M Davies Athen 
Bnt, JI 24a Furnish'd with even such an Ideal, optable or 
designable Arianizing Library. 

Hence 0 *ptableness ; O'ptably adv , desirably 

1657 Tomlinson Renods 497 With this [method] . 

their Theorems [are] more optably read, and easily learned. 
X7S7 Bailee vol II, OptabUnes, desirableness. 

0ptam(6, obs. erron. form of Obtain. 

Optate O' pWt), V rare [f L. ppl. stem 
of opidre to choose] mtr. To choose: *= Opt. 

i6xx CoTGR., Opter, to chii5e,optate, elect. X694M0TTEUX 
Raielatsv, U737) sax O most infaust who optates there to 
livel 1895 Tablet 28 Dec xosg He optated for tins title 
in exchange for that of San Callisto at the recent public 
Consistory 

Optation. (ppte**Jbn). [ad. L. optaiion-evi a 
wishing (also in rhetorical sense), n. of action from 
opidre (see Opt). Cf. F. optation, in rhetoric.] 

1. The action of wishing ; a wish or desire, b, 
Rhet, The expression of a wish under the form of 
an exclamation 

1^7 Feacham Gard Eloquence P iij, To this . belong 
Optation, Obtestation, Interrogation, *609 R Babnero 
Feiiilf, Sbeph 67 Optation j when we fall to wishing, to 
declare our desire and good will towards them it procureth 
good will xd46 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep 48 Regulating 
their determined realityes unto their private optations x65x 
Biggs Nno JDisp, 200 To which she hath had a strong 
optation. 

2 A choice or preference. 

^ 1874 Ward Ess (1884) 1 290 His inclination towards the 
immediate leaving school may be called (if you will) an 
‘ optation but it cannot be called a desire 


Optative (p’ptativ, ppti* tiv), a, and sb, fa F. 
opiaitf ^ve (15th c in Littre), ad. late L. optdtpv- 
us, f. optdre to wish . see -ative. The first prd- 
nunciation above is the normal one (cf. ablative, 
precaivoe, relaivoe), recognized by orthoepists gener- 
ally, bat the second prevails m Eng. grammar 
school and college use ] 

A. adj, 1. Grammar Having the function of 
expressing wish or desire 

optative mood or mode, opiSttous vtodus of the Latin 
grammarians, Pnscian, etc , representing evKTiinj fyicAto-ts 
nncTiebt ra xvKrueoy) of the Gieek grammarians* That 
mood or form of the verb, of which a piominent function is 
the expression of wish or desire, as in Gr y«votTO, ‘may 
It not happen 1 ' It ls an original feature of the vb in 
Aryan or Indo-European (where its sign was the element 
xc, unaccented x, i, j, inserted between the tense sign and 
the personal enoings). It is retained most fully in Sanskrit 
and Greek, and in the so-called Subjunctive of the Teutonic 
langs. The name has also been applied to syntactical forms 
expressing the sense of the Greek Optative Mood, as in 
L uttfuan essem,fuissein 

1530 Palsgr. 84 The optative mode whiche they use whan 
they wibshe a dede to be done, as bie» parh */, wel speke he 
or well myght he speke. Ibid 85 The optative mode 
borroweth Mso his 11 tenses of the subjunctive. X57X 
Golding Calvin on Ps lx. 6 Some transpose the preter- 
tence of the verb into the optative moode, that it may bee 
a continual prajer 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, *355 
Thus you see, how in this little word Ei theie is an optative 
power sufficiently declared 17^1 Harris Hermes 1 il 
(178(5) 16 To speak Sentences interrogative, imperative, 
precative, or optative 1845 Stoddart Gramfnar in Encycl 
Metrop (1847) I 53/1 We should not be inclined to separate 
the^ optative mood from the imperative, were it not that 
various Languages, and particularly the Greek, distinguish 
it by a separate inflection. 1879 Roby Lai Gra»n II xxi, 
282 Use of the subjunctive mood to express desire Optative 
and jussive subjunctive. 

2. Charactenzed by desire or choice ; expressing 
desire, b. Rom, Law, = Optive. 

x6xx W ScLATEH (xfiap) 126 It IS eyther optatiue in 
the wish, or desire 6 f the heart, or occasionall X65Z Hobbes 
Leviath i vi 29 The language of Vain-Glory, of Indigna- 
tion, Pitty and RevengefulncbS, Optative. X850 McCosh 
Ltv, Govt, III. i (1874) 264 The Will or Optative Power, 
choosing or rejecting among the objects presented to the 
xnind. X875 PosTE Gatus i § 154 A guardian nominated 
by the testator is called a dative guardian , one selected by 
the widow is called an optative guardian. 

B. sb 1 Gram, The optative mood. 

15M Palsgr. Introd 36 Some want theyr present and 
indimnit optatyve, savyngonelythe thwde parson synguler 
z6xa Brinsley Pos Paris (1669) 31 How know you the 
optative ? It wisheth or desireth. 16x4 T. Adams in 
Spurgeon Treas, Lav Ps. cxix 4. 5 [Veise 4I is God's 
imperative [Verse 5] this should be our optative 1869 
T.Eadie GdUUians z^ The first verb in the present sub- 
junctive, where perhaps gui optative might have been 
expected. 

t 2 . Something to be desired, a desirable thing 
*605 Bacon Adv Leam, 11. yiii § 3 That by these opta- 
tives and potentials mans enquine may be the jnoie awake. 
1703 T. S. Art's Intprov p. xlu, By Optatives is to be 
understood, all those Perfections, that being desirable, are 
rather very difficult, than absolutely impossible to be ob- 
tained. 

Hence Optativelj adv,, in an optative manner 
or sense, m expression of a wish ; in the optative 
mood. 

^ 1625 J HKLLThanksgiv Senn ao yhzL, God blesseth man 
imperatively, and man blesseth God optatively. 1657 Trapp 
Comm, yob xvi 4 Some read it optatively, as Would to 
God your soul were in my souls stead. 1832 Erasers Mag 
VI. 2gz They all, un& voce, declaratively or optatively, con- 
demned the conduct of the council 1890 Blackio Mag 
CXLVIII 88/1 TTie only persons even optatively addicted 
to It belong to a species of miser vanished long since. 
Optayne, -teigne, etc , obs. ff. Obtain. 

Optic ft, and sb Forms • (6 obtyke, 

7 obtiok), o~7 opticke, -ike, 6-8 -ique, 7-8 -ick, 
7- optic, [a. F. opitque {oblique^ ci^oo in Littr6) 

* Olt. optzco, It. cttieo, ad. med L opitcus (see 
Note to sense 2), a, Gr. birriH-bs of or pertaining 
to sight, f. bvrbs seen, visible, f, stem 6 rr- (cf. o^, 
^ir- eye, face, bpofiat I shall see, etc ). 

1656 Blount Glossogr, To Rdr., There is a liberty in most 
Adjectives, whether you will say Opitque {tditt the French), 
Opixek, Opiicous, or Optical 1 
A. adj, 1 , Of or pertaining to sight ; visual. 
(Now rare or Obs, in general sense.) 

*S99 B Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum, 11 in, Dazle, you 
organs to my opaque sense, 16x6 Bullokar Eng, Expos , 
Opuhe, belonging to the sight 1637 Hfywood Lial xviii 
Wks. 1874 VI, 249, I hardly can withdraw myne Opticlc 
sence, 1657 Trapp Comm yob ix. iz God is all window, 
and he, like the Optike vertue in the eye, seeth all, and 
is seen of none. 1805 T Harral Scenes of Life II, 44 His 
optic senses were somewhat awakened by the brilliant 
appearance. X83Z Carlyle Sari, Res, iii. x, Hay we not 
well cry shame on an ungrateful world, which wiU waste 
its optic faculty on dried Crocodiles, and Siamese Twins ? 

2 . Anat, Pertaining to or connected with the eye 
as the organ of sight, or with the sense of sight as 
a function of the brain; esp. in the names of 
bodily parts or structures. (Also used m Path, of 
diseases affecting, and in Surg, of operations per^ 
formed on, such parts ) 

Optic chiasm, o comxnissiire, the commissure of the 
right and left optic nerves at the base of the brain Optic 
cup, a cup-hke depression in the front of the optic vesicle 


of the embryo: also that in the centre of the optic disk, 
Opbc disk, the roundish slightly prominent di^ on the 
retina at the entr.ince of the optic nerve. Optic foramen, 
the opening m the sphenoid bone through which the optic 
nerve passes Optic ganglion := optic lobe (esp when 
small, as in the higher aninmls). Opuc groove, a groove 
on the upper sunace of the sphenoid bone, in which the 
optic commissure lies. Optic lobe, each of the two (right 
and left) lobes of the dorsal part of thenud-bram, from which 
in part the optic nerves arise, in lower veitebrates laige, 
and forming two hollow bulbs {corpora btgemina), in 
mammals small, covered in by other parts, and marked 
each by a cross-furrow, so as to form four protuberances 
{corpora quadngemtni^. Optic nerve, the second cianxal 
nerve on each side (esp that part in front of the optic com- 
missure), which enters the ejeball and terminates in the 
retina, they are the nerves of the special sense of sight 
Optic neuntis {Path }, inflammation of the optic nerve 
Optic neurotomy {Sxixg,), division of the optic nerve 
Optic pad, an eye-hearing protuberance at the end of an 
arm of a star-fish Optic papilla = disk. C^tic 
peduncle, (a) Zool the eye-stalk of a cru«itacean (= Oph- 
THALMiTB q) J {b) Embryol the nairow tube connecting the 
optic vesicle with the fore-hrain, from which the optic it act 
lb develwed t Optic smew, old name for the optic 
nerve. Optic stalk optic peduncle (a and Vi , also the 
ommatophore of a snail or other mollusc C^tic fhalamus, 
each of two large masses of nerve-matter in the brain, one 
on each side of the third ventricle, lying upon the crura 
cerebri, and forming with the cofpora striata the basal 
ganglia of the brain, from them m part the optic nerves 
arise. Optic tract, that part of the optic nerve between 
its origin in the brain and the optic commissure. Optic 
tubercle, each of the corpora guadrigemina (see optic 
lobe above^ Optic vesicle, a vesicle connected with the 
fore-brain of the embryo, from which the optic nerve and 
retina are developed. 

[The earliest of these is optic nerves (in 16th c, optigue 
sinews), OF les ners obiigttes {c 1300), med L. nervt opHct 
cf ixoo-<25 Adelard of Bath c xxiii Habet autem[spintus 
visibilis] cCTessum per divmrsos nervos concavos, quos Greci 
vocant opneos ; also a 1300 in Roger Bacon } 

Z54X R. Copland Guyaods Quest, Chirurg, Eiij, Wherfore 
are the tynewes obtykes perced ? Answere For to be the 
waye of the spyryte vysyble 1543 Trahbron Vigo's 
Chirurg I iL 3 That they might receave the visible spirite 
by the synnowe called Optique. [1548-77 Vicary Anai v. 
(1888) 37 These senews be called Nerut opiici ] *6x5 Crooke 
Body MMan 530 T he Opticke Nerues stood in neede to bee 
very short. X633 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl, v 56 ftoie, The 
eye hath two nerves, the Optick or seeing nerve, and 
moving. 17x7 Prior Alma i 34 Two optic nerves, they 
say, she ties, Like spectacles, across the eyes Z842 E Wil- 
son A nat Vade M (ed. 2) 27 Passing outwards and foi wai ds 
from the olivary process, are the optic foramina, which trans- 
mit the optic nerves and ophthalmic arteries Z854 Owen 
Skel ^ Teeth in Ctre. 6c , Qxgan Nat I 176 The alisphe- 
noidb protect the sides of the optic lobes. *869 Tyndall 
Rotes Led, Light § 275 When h^t of any particular colour 
falls upon the eye the optic netye is rendered less sensitive 
to that colour, X872 Optic chiasma, optic commissure [see 
Chiasma}. X876 Cltn,Soc Trans IX 133 By far the greater 
number of cases of optic neuritis so complete as this are 
followed by almost total extinction of vision, x88z Mivart 
Cat 268 The optic thalami are thickenings in the outer 
walls of the third ventricle 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex s v Cp;«- 
missure. The ^eatei* number of the fibres of each optic 
tract cross in the optic commissuie to the opposite optic 
nerve 1899 Allbutt's Sysi, Med VII 66 The occurrence 
of optic atrophy did not e&cape the observation of Charcot 
d. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in the science of 
sight and light (optics) j « Optical 2, 3, Obs, or 
arch, 

1569 J Sanford tr AgHppds Van Aries 34 Nexte after 
Geometric, is the Arte Opticke which is called Perspectme 
1624 yflQi'xauArchit \s\Reliq (1672) 26 We have an Optique 
Rule, that the higher they [Pillmrs] are, the less should be 
alwayes their diminution aloft X635 Swan Spec M (1670) 
202 1 he Optick Masters confess and prove that the forms of 
the Stars are comprehended of the sight reflectly, and not 
rightly X656 Blount s v, The Optick Science 14 

that by which the reason of sight is known X709 Berkeley 
Th, Vision g 6 Another way, mentioned by optic writers. 

4. Constructed to assist the sight; acting by 
means of light; » Optical 4. Chiefly m the 
phrases (now aich ) optic glass, a lens, or an instru- 
ment havmg a lens, esp a telescope ; (ptu tube, 
a telescope , optic square ; see Optical 4. 

1607 Walking! ON {title) The Optick Glasse of Humors 
x6tx Corvat Crudities Kirchner’s Orat Praise Trav , This 
Counsellor is like that opticke-glasse wherein not onely the 
space of three or tenne miles but., of the whole world it 
selfe may be represented, a 1626 Bp Andrewes (1856) 

I 42 We shall need no piospective glasses, or optic instru- 
mentSj^to make it visible 1633 ^ Fletcher Purple Ish 
Ded Ep., Some Optick-Glasses, if we look one way, increase 
the object ; if the other, lessen the quantity xHjb Boyle 
Seraph, Love (1660) 59 A difference reserabhn^ that where- 
with Children and Astronomers consider Galileo's Optek 
Glassed X65X Davenant Gondthert v 11 16 Others with 
OptickXubes the Moons scantface . , Attract through Glasses. 
1748 Lady Luxborouck Lett, to Shenstone ix Sept, Mr. 
Sanders speaking of the dimension of his Optic Gla&ses put 
me in mind of measuring mine It is near three inches and a 
half diameter, convex on one side, and flat on the other. X809 
Farmer s Mag X 489 By means of the optic square, 
a n|ht-lined figure of any size can Be measured with the 
uOnost accuracy. 1827 Pollok Course T, vi, Survey With 
optic tube the systems circling round X884 Guardian 3 Sept. 
ZZ93/3 The general. kWith whom he was in communication 
by optic telegrapb. ^ 1889 Browning Asolando Prol. lu, 
Did you need an optic glass, Which were your choice ? 

5. Of or pertainiDg to sight m relation to light, 
or to light as the medium of sight or generally ; 

= Optical a. 

Optic angle, (<*} the angle between the two lines from the 
extremities of an object to the eye, being the angle under 
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which It IS seen, or the visual angle , (^} the angle between 
the optic axes of the eyes when directed to the same object; 
(c) the angle between the optic axes of a biaxial doubly>re* 
fracting crystal OpUc axis, (a) the straight line through 
the centies of the pupil and cr>%talkne lens, the axis of the 
e^e , (6) a line in a doubly-refiacting crystal such that a ray 
of light passing in the direction of it suffers no double re* 
fraction 

1664 Power jSjxrJf Pktlos 1 80 Take a fresh Eye cut it 
with a plain Parallel to the Optick Axis 1710 J Clarke 
RoftmUi's Nai Phil (1729) I 247 We turn our Ejes to it 
in such a manner, that the two Optick Axes meet at the 
Point which we fix our Attention principally upon, 
Chambers Cych s v Angk^ Visual^ or Optic angle^ is the 
angle included between the two rays drawn from the two 
extreme pomts of an object to the centre of the pupil vjSt 
Hesschel mPhtl Trans LXXII 06 It has been observed, 
that objects grow indistinct when the principal optic pencil 
at the eye becomes less than the 40th or 50th part of an inch 
111 diameter, c X790 Imison .Sr/i Art\ 2x0 Easy to appre- 
hend, by any person who understands the nature of the optic 
angle. iffSr Syd Sac Lex , Optic axis^ the axis of the 
dioptric system of the eye. It is not identical with the visual 
line or axis Also, in a doubly refracting crystal, a line 
which represents a direction in which the double r^raction 
does not occur, 

B. sL 1. The organ of sight, the eye : chiefly 
in pi (Formerly the learned and elegant term, 
afterwards pedantic, and now usually humorous.) 

x6ao Brathwait Five Senses Table in Aichaica (1815) II 
p V, By that elevating muscle by which it is distinguished 
from the optic in all other creatures, it [the eye] is taught to 
be on that subject only fixed, where it may be wholly and 
solely satisfied 1642 Howell For Tmv ^rb) 88 Not by 
hear-say only, or through the mist of other mens breaths, 
but through the cleere casements of his own optiques z66x 
Glanvill Van. Login 5 The acuteness of his natural Op- 
ticks, 1713 Swift Ele^ on Partridge^ Partndge made his 
opticks rise From a shoe-sole to reach the skies. <2x7^ 
North Lives (1826] III, 386 He suiweyed it with all his 
optics 1775-82 J Trumbull Mcf^vtgal i 67 But optics 
sharp It needs, I ween, To see what is not to be seen 1781 
CowFER Truth 3 Far as human optics may comqmnd x?^ 
Mrs a M Johnson Mommicth I 22 Giving that relief in 
perspective so necessary to the otherwise fatigued optic. 
x8i8 Q Rev XVIII 133 note^ An advantage which has 
escaped the optics of former writers. 1850 Hawthorne 
Scarlet L (x88^ H 80 Yet those same bleared optics had 
a strange, penetiating power 

Jig cx6<fi Denham Frundsh ^ Single Ltji agst. Love 
4- Marriage Our cor^real eyes, we find, Dazzle the optics 
of our mind 1790 J W illi ams Shrove Tuesday 28 Example 
clears the optics of the soul. 1844 Ln. Brougham Bnt 
Const viii. (x 862) 97 The error common to our moral and 
our natural optics, of niisttaking near objects for great ones, 
fb Short for t^/;c;/<frz/<5,^^visualpower. Obs, 
16x5 CstooKZ Body 0/ Man 4ZS The first conmgation there- 
fore of the nerues of the braine are the Opticks. 1643 
Sir T Browne Relig Med i, § 44 Nor is it in the Opticks 
of these eyes to behold felicity 1657 W. Rand tr Gassendi's 
Life Peiresc it 97 The Optic, or the middle of the Retina. 
1687 Death's Vts (17x3) 15 Will He come Teach an Un- 
fledg’d Soul to hly, To see, without the Optics of an Eye? 
17x8 D’Urfey Grecian Heiotne v 1, On this with covetous 
Eyes I us'd to gaze, 'till I even crackt their Opucks 
1 2 . An * Optic glass', an eye-glass, lens, magni- 
fying glass ; a microscope or telescope. Ohs. 

a 1631 Donne Dip. Poettis, To Mr. Ttlman 46 If then, 
th' astronomers, whereas they spy A new-found star^ their 
opticks magnify 1640 Nabbcs Brt^ iv. 1, A stone with an 
mscnptionJChat is not legible but through an optick Tells 
us Its age, 1673 Leidy's Call 11 111. § 16 She that can make 
her mourning veil an optic to draw a new lover ncerer to her 
sight. 174s Eliza Heywood Female Sped. No. 17 (1748) 
III, 268 The telescope was again unscrewed, when they 
were obliged to draw in the optic, and make fast the window, 
against which it had been placed c x8oo K. White Child- 
hood It. 109 Which bright through Hope’s deceitful optics 
beam’d, [*886 Daily %l. 7 Apr. 5/4 One of the two plac^ 
..where alone these gigantic * opticks* can be properly 
perfected ] 

t8. One skilled in optics J = Opiioiak i. (In 
qnot. 1636, One who has a ‘good eye’ or well- 
trained sight.) Ohs. 

1636 Featly Clams Myst xxxt 410 Artificial! pictures 
drawne by the penciil of a skilful Opticke x656Heylin 
Surv Fiance 180 A tablet , .such as would infinitely delight 
an optick 1675 Fhil. Tians. X 501 Mr Newton had 
no reason to tax P, Pardies of Hallucination... For that 
learned optike very well saw [etc ] 

■f 4. The science of sight and light ; Optics. Obs, 
(= F opUque, Olt., Sp , Pg. optica, It oUtca, m 
16th c L optica, sing fern, as well as pi. neut ) 
i6xx Florio, Ottica^ the science whereby the reason of 
Sight IS knowen, the optike. x6ax Burton Anat Meu ii lu 
IV (1651) 279 Anthmetick, Geometry, Perspective, Optick, 
Astronomy 1634 Peaciiam Genii JSxerc. in» 140 The ex- 
treame parts of a perspicuous body shine and yeeld a more 
faint liAt than the middle, as appeareth by Opticke. X646 
Saltmarsh Some Drops L x8 Bringing in Christ by Obt^ 
or sense, and making conversion to be by perspective. 1809 
Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 329/1 Can they be explained according 
to the laws of optic and perspective ? 

Optical (pptikal), a [f. prec. + -at*.] 

1. Of, pertaining or relatmg to, the sense of 
sight, visual; ocular. (Now chiefly m special 
connexions, e. g. an optical illusion.') 

In Astron. used of double stars which appear so only 
because the two components are nearly m the same line <« 
sight, as distinguished from those physically connected 
(binary) ^ « 

x^ Pref 00 By demonstration Optical!, the 

. (3use thereof, is certified. x723-«4 Chambers tr. Lc 
cure's Treat. Archit I 41 The most perfect Arches, wn- 
siat of a Semidrcle; and the Imposts are usually placed on 
a level with their Centre. There are some Aichitects, how- 


ever, who from an Optical consideration, place them a few 
Minutes, lower 1794 [sec Illusion 4]. x8za Wooohouse 
Astron xvh. X84 Divert an observation of any optical or 
illus^ inequality J844-.S7 G Bird ITrin. Deposits (ed 5) 
354 This appearance has always appeared to me to be an 
optical delu!,ion. x868 Lockyer Elem. Astrm i (1879) 20 
Optical couples, in which the component stars are really 
dmtant from each other, and have no real connection 

2 . Of or pertaining to sight m relation to the 
physical action of light upon the eye ; hence, Per- 
taining or relating to light, as the medium of 
sight, or generally in relation to its physical pro- 
perties ; belonging to optics. 

Optical axis = optec axis (bee Optic A 5) Optical 
centre, that pomt in the axis of a lens so situated that all 
rays passing through it remain unrefracted Optical 
density, the degree m which a refractive medium retaids 
transmitted rays of light 

XS70 Dee Math. Pref 48 The chief Science of the Arche- 
master . IS an other (as it were) Optical Science. X663 Boyle 
Use/. Exp Nat Philos i 96 An eje thus frozen, may be 
cut along that whidi Optical Writers call the Optical Axis, 
and then it affords an instructive Prospect, Butler 
Anal J isg Common optical Experiments iSgx Brewster 
optics 11 § 23. 16 The image cannot be used for any optical 
purpose. X869 Tyndall Notes Lect Light § 117 Hence the 
all important optical law * the sine of the angle of incidence 
divided by the sine of the an^ of refraction is a constant 
quantity ’ 1883 A tkasseum 20 Dec. 871/1 A series of sugary 
having the composition of CsHizOe* is formed, of gradually 
decreasing optical activity, which £he author names a, B. y. 
and S arabinose. 

3, Treating of, or skilled in, optics 

1370 Deb Math Pre/ 48 The Astronomer, and the Opticall 
Mechanicien 1605 C^^amoen Rent. 203 Pecham that Optical! 
Archbishop of Canterbury who writte Perspeciwa Coin- 
mums 1704 Norris Ideal Woild ii viL 359 So. we are 
told by the optical men 18x5 D Stewart Dissert Progr. 
Philos J iL (1S58) 132 'The various signs ot 11, enumerated 
by optical waters. 

4 Constructed to assist the sight, or to enable 
one to see objects otherwise invisible j acting by 
means of sight or light ; devised on the principles 
of optics Optical square', see quot. 1875. 

1748 Lady Luxboroucb Lett, to Sheiistotu 17 Apr , It 
would give me pam to see St James's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh 
&C. &C., represented in so lively a manner as I see them 
through an optical glass, which 1 have lately purchased, now 
that I am absent from them. 1839 G Bird Nat. Philos. 381 
Description of Optical Apparatus, and of the Eye considered 
as an Optical Imtrument, 187$ Knight Diet Meclu^ Optical 
Square^ a reflecting instrument nsed by surveyors and others 
for laying off lines at right angles to each other Ibid, 
optical Telegraph, a semaphonc telegraph. One whose 
M^ds are formed W altering the relative position of its 
indicators or by difienng combinations of colors. xSpx 
Anthony's Phoiogr Bull IV xoo Nothing has done more 
to popularize the optical lantern, or magic lantern, as it is 
more commonly called, than the mtroducuon of mineral oil 
lamps. 

Optically ([Ipfakali), adv. [f. prec + -lt 2 ,] 
la an optical manner, or by optical means ; by 
means of or in lelatioix to sight, light, or optics. 

1503 R Harvey Phtlad. 21 Brute presently upon his 
Arriual searched this Hand optically and throughly 1656 
W D tr, Comentus' GaieLat UnU FgiS They measure dis- 
tances optically, by visible lines, with the help of a Quadrant. 
X833 Lamb Elia her. 11. Barrenn Imag Pac Mod, Art, 
Not all that is optically possible to be seen, is to be shown 
m every picture. 1834 Mrs. Somfrville Connex. Phys 
Sc. xxxviL (1849) 421 Instances of these optically double stars. 

Tyndall Frapiu Sc (1879) II xuu 304 The air .. was 
proved by the luminous beam to be opticmly pure. 
Optician O’Ptrj^). [ad. F. opticun (c 1640 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. med.L. opttca Optics : see -ician ] 

1. One versed in optics; an opticist (So also 
in Fr.) Now rare or Obs. 

*687 Death's Vts. (1713) 15 Dr Cheyne shows from the 
same Great Optician [Newton] that all Bodies attract the 
Rayes of Light towards them in Lmesperpendicular to their 
Surfaces. 1738 Med. Ess. (ed. 2) IV. 143 Whether Physician, 
Anatomist, or Optiaan. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Mterogr. 
loi Of what description should such persons be— should 
they be profound opticians or microscopists? 

2 . A maker of or dealer in optical instruments. 
*737 J* Chamberlaynb Pres. St Gt. Bnt j List OpSces 254 

Ofneexs and Servants attending the Pnnee of Wales 
Tradesmen.. C^tician, Nathaniel Adams. X804 Young in 
Phil Trans. XCIV. 14 The blue glass sold by the opticians, 
*868 Locbyer tr Gutlfenttn's Neavens {td 3)494 That- our 
modem opticians contrive to admit more light by means of 
a superior polish imparted to the surfaces 01 the object glass. 
Mod I must go to an opDcian’s to get an eye-glass 

Opticist (^tisist). rare. [f. Optic + -ist * cf. 
physiasl.'] One who studies or is versed in optics. 

1884 PoP. Set. MonthlyXXlV. 814 The real cause . . is now 
thoroughly understood by physiological opticists. 

OpiilCO* (^ptiktf), combining form of Gr. oirrt- 
/cds Optic; used variously in a few scientific terms, 
as Optioo-clie’mloBl a,, relating to optics and 
chemistry conjointly; Optioo-oi'Uary a , relating 
to the optic and ciliary nerves; Optioo-pa'pmary 
a., belonging to the optic papilla. ^ 

1875 tr, Vogel's Chem. Light xii. 133 The optico-chemical 
difficulties often frustrate his best endeavours. xSga Syd Soc. 
Lex.,OpUco<iltary .neurotomy, division of the optic and 
the ciliary nerves. *890 AlUutCs Sy^ 
seems probable that the optico-papillary fibres differ m 
appearance from the visual fibres. 

Optics 0 >'ptiks). [A pi. of Optic a., used subst. 


see -ICS. Besides this, Greek had also ^ omifcif 
(sc Beupia) the theory of the laws of sight, whence 
L, optzee in Vitruvius. 

The med. L. optica occurs c 1x60 in the Sicilians, Henricus 
Aristippus who speaks of Euchdts Optica, and Eugenius 
who translated from Arabic the 'Orruca of Ptolemy under 
the title Optica Ptolomm Optica appears later as a ftm. 
•ong., and stdl in i6thG , thence Olt, Sp , Pg opiica. It 
oiiictt, F. loptique sing, fem., also Eng opiic sb sing. In 
the i6th c was also used L epiice after Gr ] 

The science of sight, or of the medium of sight, 
1 e. light , that branch of physics which deals 
with the properties and phenomena of light 
Plural in origin and form, and formerly so con- 
strued (' the Optics ') ; but now always as singular , 
less usually made singular in form (like F. Voptique, 
Olt., Sp , Pg. optied) \ see Optic sb. 4 . 

^579 1 '- UiGGES StrahoUcos xBo Such was his Foehcltie and 
happie successe . albo in the Optikes and Catoptnkes, that he 
was able by Perspectiue Glasses to discouereueryparticu- 
laritie in the Countrey rounde aboute 1625 N C^rfeoter 
Geog Del i xi, (1635) 244 The Optickes teach vs, all things 
are scene in the places opposite to the e^e. 1646 Sir T 
Browne Pseud Ep 374 Alhazen cognominml unto him that 
wote his history; he was contemporary unto Avicenna, 
and hath left sixteene bookes of Opticks. x666 PepysDzix^ 
17 Oct., I do not see that he minds optickes or mathematiqaes 
of any sort. 1726 Butler Semt. Rolls Chap, li 27 The 
Science of Opticks, deduced from ocular Experiments 
i8z2-z6 j. Smith Panoiawa Sc 4* Art I 4^ Optics treats 
of the mechanical properties of light, ito Brewster Nat 
Ma^ic i (1833) 4 Of all the sciences Optics is the most 


Brewster Nat 
Optics is the most 


to render med.L. opHcavl- neut., a. Gr. tA hirriKd, 
optical matters, optics (Aristotle, Ptolemy, etc.) : 


fertile m marvellous expedients. 1872 Ruskin Eaglds N. 
§ 07 To-day we are to ^eak of optics, the science of seeing. 
Optlgrapll 0?‘ptigraf). [irreg. f. Gr. dirT-or 
seen + -graph.] A contrivance for copying land- 
scapes, consisting of a telescope placed in a vertical 
position so that the rays from the object are re- 
flected from an inclined mirror through the object- 
glass and then from another through the eye-glass, 
in the focus of which is placed a movable plane 
glass haying at its centre a small dot, which can 
be moved over the outlme of the image, 

1864 m Webster. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 
Optimacy (fi'ptimasi) . Now rare, [ad . i 6 th c. 
L. optinidtta, f, L. optimds, pi optimatesx see 
OPTurATB and -act. Much used between 1579 
and 1688 , when it yielded to atistocracy. In 
mod.F. optimatu (Littre).] 

1, Government, or a government, by the nobles 
or upper classes in a state ; anstocracy , also, a 
state so governed. 

[ZS79-80 North Plutarch (1676) 4x7 Cimon set up the 
Gove^unentof the 'Nohihty(cal]edOpitmatia) that wasestab- 
lished in the time of Clisthenes ] x<94 T Bedingfield tr. 
MaMnaveUt's Flor, Hist. To Rdr , By this appeareth how 
both the optimacie and Popular gouernmeots are subiect to 
mutation, x^ Dallington Trav Divb, The State 
of Venice, wmch, at this day, is the most ^rfect Optimacy 
m the world 1644 Hfylin Siumbltng-olocfc Tracts (x68x) 
682 Till the Romans had expulsed their Kings,. .Monarchy 
being changed to an Optimatie. 1649 Howell Pre-em. 
Pari 6 A wholsom mixture 'twixt Monarchy, Optimacy, and 
Democracy, x^x Nevile Plato Redtv 43 Aristocracy, or 
Optimacy, is a Common-wealth, where the better sort . 
have the chief Administration of the GovemmenL 1776 J. 
Adams On Govt. Wks. 1851 IV. 473 Where the noble or the 
nch held all the power, they called their own government 
artsiocraty, or government M the better sort, or optwuuy, 
government of the best sort 

2. The upper classes in the state ; the nobility or 
aristocracy, 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 839 The City of Sicyone. 
after it fell from her first government of the Optimacy and 
Nobility. x6x3-x8 Daniel Coll. Hist, Eng {1626) 63 Ihe 
Londoners, who are,. as among the imtimacy of Ei^land. 
zfi44 H. Parker Jus Pop Milton’s Wks. (1851) 59 Bloody 
disputes between the Optimacy and Populacy 1682 tr. 
hrasius' Treat. Excoitmtun 17 Though they had a Leader, 
yet were they govern'd by the Optimacy or Nobility. 

Jig. 2883 F, W H, Myers in ComK Mag. Feb, 222 
A member of that new aristocracy that optimacy of passion 
and genius which is coming into existence as a cosmo- 
politan gentility among the confused and fading class dis. 
tinctions ot the past 

1 3. The best or highest place. Obs. rare^\ 

265* Biggs New Disp 173 Which of all these generall 
remedies hath the principality of verity and vertue, and the 
optimacy m sanation, is not worth the dispute. 

Optimal (optimal), a. Biol, rare, [f. L. 
optim-us best + -al : cf proximal.} Best or most 
favourable* cf, O ptimum. 

2890 Sibley in Nature 20 Nov. 70/1 {ReJ, Brit. Assoch 
There is probably an optimal temperature, or one at which 
the process proceeds most rapidly or most favourably,^ 
Optimate (p'ptim^^t), sb. (a.) [afl L. optinias, 
as adj. * belonging to the best or noblest, aristo- 
cratic \ as sb, pi. optimMds aristocrats ; f. optim^t^ 
best. Chiefly in pi., which is now generally pro- 
nounced as Latin Optim^’tfz).] 

1. A member of the patrician order in Rome ; in 
wider sense, A noble or aristocrat. 

[257a Whitcift III. Wks, (Parker Soc^ I 393 

Though they might be counted opttmates,yEt, because most 
tbin^ were done by the consent of the people, therefore 
the state, was 'popular'. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 68 All 
the Claudit were alwaies OpUntates, the onely mainUiners 
or patrons of the dignitie and power of the Patntians.] c i6ix 
Chapman [had ix. 322 Other to optiraates and kings he 

21- a 
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gave 163s Hectood Uterarck^ ii 67 But where a Pnnci- 
palitie (misgQided) Is amongst seuexall Optimates diuidecL 
x<^ Hobbes De Corf, 82 It is impossible, that the 
People, as one Body Politick, should covenant with the 
Aristocracy or Optimates. 1793 Godwin Pot Just (1796) 
II. 85 In . Cicero .. this order of men is styled the *opti- 
mates *, the ‘ virtuous ^ i8So Gbotb Greece VIIL 11, Ixiv 
a 16 'Chastising the high-handed oppressions of the opti- 
matQ* 1865 MEiuvAL£i?w£ Eiftf VllI Ixiv 84 The free 
spuit of the Optimate has been repressed, and he has been 
constrained to ennge and flatter 

fb. In literal sense * One who is the best, Obs, 

HEVWOOD^/m7rri6.ii. 103 The world .. gouemed by 
One who is the best, and . . that one Optimate is God himselfe 

+ 2 . s= Optimb. Obs, 

1792 Coleridge Leity io G, Coleridge (1895) 25 Middleton 
IS fourth senior optimate. 

B adj* (or attrib,) Of or pertaining to the 
optimates, patrician. 
itt^ Ecleciic Reso dted m WoKcesteb* 

tOptima'tical, a, Obs rare, [f. as Opti- 
mate + -lOAL, after momrchtcaU etc] Conducted 
by an optimacy or aristocracy , aristocratical. 

165* Eahl Mohm. tr Beniwoghde Htsi Relat 55 The 
Government IS of three sorts; Monarchical, Optimatical,and 
Popular, 1657 ParuioCs Pol Disc 58 If the Form be 
Optimatical, wherein vertne is esteemed above all things. 
Optimatie, obs. form of OPTiMAcr. 

Optime (^‘ptUDz). [a L opitme host*, 

‘ very well *, origmatmg m the phrase opttme dtsptt'- 
tdsH ^you have disputed very welP (Wordsw. 
Scholse Acad iSyy, 3/-^).] One who has been 
placed in the second or tmid division, called re- 
spectively senior and junior optimes, in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos at Cambridge. 

Proctors* ofitmeSy ‘degrees [formerly] granted without 
examination, by the prerogative of the vice-chancellor, 
proctors and moderators " (Wordsw. Sch, Ac, 57-8, 358). 

rx909-xo Reseu Lei to Siryfe 10 Feb (Wotdsiv Sdi Ac, 
305), He took his degree very honourably, and 1 believe 
will have an qpiuttil[ 17SS m Cambridge Univ Cal (1797) 
IS7 Apthorpe, Jes CoL V. C, and Proctor’s S Opt, 1^4 
ibtd 169 Ds More Trin. ist Sr Optiine Ds Love Can jst 
Jun. Optime 1840 Eiu^l Bnt {ed. 7) XXL 505/1 Their 
nai^ are classed in three divisions, viz. wranglers, senior 
optimes, and junior optimes, which constitute the three 
orders of honour. 

Optimism (p ptimiz’m). [a. F. opiimisme ; in 
inod.L. optinnsni-usy f. L. optim-us best : see -ism ] 

1 . A name given to the doctrine propounded by 
Xeibnitz, in his Thiodkde (1710), that the actual 
world IS the 'best of all possible worlds', being 
chosen by the Creator out of all the possible worlds 
which were present m his thoughts as that m which 
the most good could be obtained at the cost of the I 
least evil. Also applied to doctrines of eaiher or ! 
later thinkers to a like effect 1 

Leibnitz, in his TJtiodtciey uses optwmm as a technical ^ 
term| on the model of maxtvium and vnmmnm Hence the 
Jesuits who conducted the Mimotres de Trloouxy m the 
number for Feb, 1737, pLVt to his doctrine the name 
tmsfue. It appears in the Diet. Trimux 1752 It owes its 
geneml diffusion to the attack upon the doctrine by Voltaire 
in Candtde ou FOptwastne 1759 ; and was admitted into 
the DtcL Acad, in 1762. 

^[1737 Idlm de Treoowx (Fdv) 207 £n termes de I’art, it 
I'a^lle la ratson dumedleur ou plus savamment encore, 
et Theologiquement autant que Gdomdtnquement, le systeme 
de Wptvnwny ou VOftimisine ] 

17S9 Wawurton in W, ^ Hurds Lett (1809) 289 The pro- 
fesed design is to ridicule the Optimisme, not of Pope, but of 
l^ibnitz. X78S Wartok Ess Pefe (ed, 4) IL ix. 124 That this 
Flatonicscheme^of or theder^, sufficiently accounts 

for the introduction of moral and physical evil into the world 
[The words ‘ Optimism, or ' are not m the previous edd,] 
X79X Boswell Johnson an. 1759 Voltaire’s Candide, written 
to refute the system of optimism, which it has done with 
brilliant success 1793 D. Stewart Ouil Mor, Philos. 11 u 
(xSoi) 2x3 By some modern authors the scheme of optimism 
has been proposed in a form which leads to a justification of 
moral evil, even with respect to the delinquent. 1843 Brandc 
Did Se,, etc, s. V, The optimism of Leibnitz was based on 
the following trilemma —If this world be not the best 
possible, God must either, x. not have known how to make 
a better, 2 not have been able, 3 not have chosen. The 
first proposition contradicts bis omniscience, the second his 
omnipotence, the third his benevolence. 

b. More generally applied to any view which 
supposes the ultimate predominance of good over 
evil in the universe. 

rflar-A Emerson Essy Prudence Wfcs (Bohn) 1 95 One 
might find argument for optimism in the abundant flow of 
this saccharine element ofpleasure in every suburb. 1878 
T. Sinclair Mount 18 The optimism that may well be 
considered fanciful is that of Hegel, Buclde, republicans 
like Hugo,. Whitman, and the development men generally 
1880 Goldw Smith Pessimism in Ailaut Monihiy Na 268 
igd Besides optimism, which affirms the definitive ascend- 
ency of good, and pessimism, which affirms the definitive 
ascendency of evil, a third hypothesis is possible. z888 Mrs. 
H. Ward R. Elsmere vi, xlii, The young reformer’s sodal 
simplicity, his dreams, his optimisms, A Alexander 
Moral Ord. ^ Progr 11. v, S 37. 227 Morality is therefore 
of Itself and necessarily a kind of optimism. 1900 W, L. 
Courtney Idea of Tragedy 67 A shallow optimism is the 
last theory of all to which a thinking man ought to consent 
2, The character or quality of being for the best. 
1795 SouTHEv in Cottle Early Recoil, (1837) II, 3 Of all 
things It IS most difficult to understand the optimism of this 
difference of language, xSsz Byron xnd Lei. Bowled StncL 
Wks 1832 VI. p3 ft may be wrong, but it does not assume 
pretentions to Optimism. 


b. The quality of being the best ; * bestness 
X796 Southey Lett, fir Spain 228 Portugal is the 
best part of Spam. ..So much for the beauty and optimism 
of Portugal. 

3 , Disposition to hope for the best or to look on 
the bngnt side of things; general tendency to take 
a favourable view of circumstances or prospects. 

18x9 Shelley Ess (1852) 11 x88 Let us believe in a kind 
of optimism, in which we are our own gods. 1859 Wraxall 
tr. R, ffoadm xix 277 His disposition to look at the bnght 
side of everything. He was the incarnation of optimism 
187* Pall Mall G 6 Apr. i Mr Disraeli’s optimism has a 
great deal too much the au: of inviting his party to confine 
Itself to the cultivation of cabbages. x88x Black liunrtse 
HI. tx 143 'Let It be cheerful ' said he, with bis gay optimism. 
x^3 Lidoon, etc. Lt/e Pussy I viii 158 Pusey’s optimism 
as to the existing state of German Protestantism. 

Optimist {g ptimist), sb, {a.) [f as prec. + 
-1ST. Cf. F. opHimsie (1752 in Dut, Tilvotix, 
1763 in Diet, Aead.').'} 

1 . One who holds or believes in the metaphysical 
principle of optimism. 

X783 T, Twining m Rea eat, d* Stud, (1882) 119 Oh, com- 
mend me to the gentle philanthropists and optimists who 
think all well while they are well themselves I 1791 Char- 
lotte Smith CdesUna IV 112 You most learn to be more 
of an Optimist, and to believe that whatever happens could 
not, nor ought not, to have been otherwise 179* jMary 
WoLLSTONECH. Rtg/its JVofH 1 19 Bousseau became enam- 
oured of solitude; and, being at the same tune an optimist, 
he labours with uncommon moquence to pro«^e that man was 
naturally a solitary animal 1833 Pusey in Liddon, etc. 
Lt/e (1B93) I X 224 A true Chnstian can be the only real 
Optimist, for he alone can feel that happen what may, it 
must be best since it comes from a Father’s love 1878 
Geo Eliot Coll Break/, P, 496, I am no optimist whose 
faith must hang On hard pretence that pam is beautiful. 

2 Oae who is inclined to practical optimism; 
a person who looks on the bnght side of things , 
one disposed, with or without suf&cient reason, to 
hope for the best or think favourably of circum- 
stances. 

1766 Mrs, Griffith Lett Henry ^ Frances IV. 217 , 1 am 
a perfect Optimist I rejoice in a Lottery, when the five 
thousand Ih:ize passes me by, I immediately conclude that 
Fortune has palmed the Ten Thousand for me. 18x9 Genii 
Mag 529 On the subjects of revenue, commeice, and finance, 
he was a decided optimist 1833 W. F Hook in Stephens 
Life IV 258 , 1 am a bit of an optimist, I always look to the 
blight side of things 1895 Sir W HARcouRTini?«r^iVrwj 

23 May 2/1, 1 have always observed that good physicians 
are optimists 

B. adj, (atirib, use of sb,) Characterized by 
optimism, optimistic, 

1863 Dicey Federal St I 283 The cAgection to this opti- 
mist view is, that it does not take into account the extia- 
ordinary social influence of slavery 1865 Sat Rev ii 
Mar. 287 We are reminded of the optimist governess who, 
when the weather was very bad, was still thankful because 
It was better than none at all. x88o T Hughes in Academy 

24 Jan, 62 His view is somewhat too optimist 

Optimistic (^timi*stik), a. [f. Optimist + 
-10 j Of or pertaming to optimism; charactenzed 
by optimism; inchned to take a favourable view 
ox circumstances, and to hope for the best. 

X848 M. Arnold To a Republican Frwid s The barren 
^timutic sophistries Of comfortable moles 1874 Morlby 
Compromise (1886) 26 The optimistic or sentimental hypo- 
thesis that wickedness always fares ill in the world 1^7 
FaU Mall G, 17 Feb 6/1 The director is ever energetic, 
optimistic, and full of new plans and ideas. 

Optimistical (/^timi stikal), a. [f, as prec. 
+ -AL ] = prcc. 

x8^^ Frasers Mag IX 42 The magnificent schemes of 
optimistical theorists. 

Hence Optiml'irtlcallsr adv, 
i88a Athenaeum 29 Apr, 537/1 Political aspirations, which 
may be described as optimistically Liberal x88i J. Haw- 
thorne Pr Saronis W\fe iil (1884) 18 'You will come to 
It [love for wife] aflerward ’, I affirmed, optimistically, 
Optimity (^ti miti), [ad, late L. ophmitds 
(Mart. Capella 6th c ), f. optifn-us best ; see -ity.] 

1 , The quality or fact of being the best or very 
good; excellence. 

x 6 s 6 Blount GlossogTy Optinntky utility, great profit, 
excellency. z866 Guide E^n CaihedrallnXtvb, 8 Originality 
neccssanly implies optimity, 

2 . The fact of being for the best, 

x88s Fatih of tiu Unlearned 103 No necessity other than 
we Creator's can order his creation ; . it follows that the 
bugbear Necessity must either become optimity or, within 
tlK scope of finite freedom, must disappear. 

Optuniza (p’ptim^iz), v, [f. L. Optm-us best 
+ -ip, after optmtsm>'] 

1 , ifdr^ To act as an optimist ; to take favour- 
able views of circumstances. 

1844 Gladstone Gleast (1879) V, 118 Neither are we of 
thow who pretend to optimise upon the present condition 
of the Church, 

2 trans. To make the best or most of: to 
develop to the utmtost, 

^ 1857 Sat Rev, III 306/1 This is an incomplete view,. but 
It IS so far borne out by fact that both parties to the suit 
accept It, and endeavour to optimize it, 1894 Westm Gas, 
20 Mar, 2/3 We have the two optimised in the blundering 
and bad taste of this wanton act 
Hence O'ptlmizlng vhl, sh and ppl, a, ; Optlmi« 
za'tlon, the making the best (of anything). 
x8S7 L Hunt Let to Browmng in A thenaeum (1883) 7 July 
J J7/1 Wisdom, you know, 15 the optimization of knowledge, 


the turning it to its best and therefore least sad account 
X877 Gladstone Gleatu (1879) I 160 The optimising side of 
the question. 1880 W Cory Mod Eng Hist X28 Ihe 
theoiies fabricated by their optimising defenders.^ 

II OptimtUlL (^ptim^^m), so {a.) Biol. [L. 
optimum the best, that which is best, neater of 
optimus best ] That degree or amount of heat, 
light, food, moistiu^, etc most favourable for 
growth, reproduction, or other vital process 
1879 tr SemPer's Amm, Lt/e 43 This may be briefly 
designated as the optmnm of food 2882 Vines tr Sachs* 
Bot 747 An increase of the amount of carbonic acid present 
in the air, up to a certam limit (optimum), increases the 
evolution of oxygen 1885 Goodald Phys Bot, (1892) 210 
For the most rapid circulation of protoplasm there must be 
a definite amount of water, — the optimum 

B. adj. iattnb, use of sb ) Best or most favour- 
able : - Optimal. 

x88s Vines Led, Physiol Plants 276 The minimum or 
zero point is the point at which the performance is just 
possible , the optimum point, at which it is earned on with 
the greatest actmly. 1896 Allbutt's Syst Med I, 513 Ex- 
penence alone can tell us the optimum temperature for a 
given kind of micro-organism 
Option (ppjon). [a. F. ophou (i6th c in 
Littrd), also rare OF (iz^igth c. in Godef Compl)^ 
ad.L, optwit'em choosing, choice, f, root op~ of 
optdre to choose.] 

1 . The action of choosing ; choice. Also transf. 
A thing that is or may be chosen. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpky Option^ choosing or wish 
mg cx 6 x 5 Bacon StrG Ft liters vii § 3 Plantation 
. must proceed from the option of the people, else it sounds 
like an exile. 1650 in Swayne Chmchw Acc (1896) 
222 Certeyne houses and options lying in the Close of 
Sarum, a x 66 p Hammond (T ), He decrees to punish the 
contumacy finally, by assigning them their own options. 
a 17x1 Ken Hymnanum Poet Wks. 2721 II 73 Since, Lord, 
thou Man didst free cieate, lhat Heav’n might Option be, 
not F ate 1790 Burke Ft, Rev 346 They seem then to have 
made thelpoption 1854 Toulmin Smith Parish 118 This 
Act may, according to option, be put into operation in any 
parish, or in any defined part of any parish x^^Guardian 
544/x Under this influence the State University introduced 
theological options into its arts course. 

2. rower or liberty of choosing , opporlunily or 
freedom of choice. Local Option , see Local. 

1^ Bp Hall Qcca^ Medit (1656) 81 Might I have my 
option, 0 God, give mee rather a little, with peace and love. 
1697 Potter Greece ihxi (X715) 295 He gave them 

their option of two things 1755 Young Centaur vi, Wks 1757 
IV. 272 It IS, indeed, in man's option, which of these revela- 
tions he will admit X850HT MARriKEAU^ir^ PeaceW v 1 
2o6 He [Peel] had no option about accepting [office]— his 
sovereign sent for him, and he must come i88x Hoxlfy 
Hume 1 7 Hume's option lay between a travelling tutorship 
and a stool m a mei chant’s office 

3 . The right which an archbishop formerly had 
on consecration of a bishop, of choosing one bene- 
fice withm the see of the latter, to be in his own 
patronage for the next presentation, (Abolished 
by Act of Parliament in 1845.) 

iTox m Cotoells Inierpr vjeS Hearne Collect 3 Apr 
(0 H. S.) 1 217 He got to be precentor of Chichester (that 
being an Option of ye Archbishop's) 1763 Burn Eccl, 
Law 1 172 s.v BtshoPs X76S Blackstonf Comm, 1 xi 
381. x8x8 Bentham Ch, Eng 286 The valuable rectory 
of Almondsford, on the Severn, in die patronage of the 
Bishop of Biistol, having just become vacant, but the pre- 
sentation to It defvolving to his Grace, as an option, he has 
liberally waved his right, on condition that it be annexed to 
the See in perpetuity, 

4 . The pnvilege (acquired on some consideration) 
of executing or lehnquishing, as one may choose, 
withm a specified period a commercial transaction 
on terms now fixed ; esp. that of calling for the 
delivery, or making delivery, or both, withm a 
specified time, of some particular stock or produce 
at a specified pnee and to a specified amount. 

The first kind of option is usually termed a calt and the 
second a put\ the right to either is a double option. See 
also Future sb. 6 

1755 Macens Insurances I. 40T The Sam given is called 
Premium, and the Liberty that the Giver of the Premium 
has to have the Contract fulfilled or not, is called Option, 
and the Contracts ai e made to the Bearer 1817 W, Sdlwvn 
Law Hist Prtus (ed 4) II 980 The effect of the whole con- 
tract .was only to give the insured an option to continue 
the insurance or not, during fifteen days after the expiration 
of the year. x88x Spectator No 2761. 695 Millions a year 
are lost on the Stock Exchange in buying and selling Options 
alone, just because the keenest of mankind think everything 
will remain as it was for one more foitmght. x88> Truth 
13 Apr 515 An option^ or call of stock means thib— a per- 
son thinks.. some particular stock will go up, he therefore 
buys the right to take it, if he pleases, at a fixed price at the 
next account, or at some still more distant account. 

1 6. A wish or desire- Ohs. 

1604 [see sense i] a x6a6 Bp Andrewes Serin, (1856) 1 . 60 
For this adoption is the fulness of our option, we cannot ex- 
tend our wish .. any farther. xMx Gurnall Chr, in. Ann 
(X669) 376/2 He adds his holy option, 0 that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, c 1730 Layman's Def 
Chnsi, 23 (T), 1 shall conclude this epistle with a pathetick 
option, O ^at men were wise. 

6. attrib and Comb, (from 4), as option day^ 
money y pooh daker, etc. 

i88x Daily News i Sept 3/1 At Paris this was option day, 
but that fact had no influence upon the Bourse, all options 
having been previously abandoned, z 8 Sg Ibtd, 7 Oct 2/r 
* Option-pools' . . imply that a number of persons club to- 
gether for the purchase of a large option for the put or call 
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of specific securities ..To give away money in the purchase 
of options IS bad policv on the whole . and those who take 
option money are on the right side of the hedge as a rule 
1899 Westnu Gas a? Sept. 9/1 A little option business . . is now 
being done in the shares, 41 being given for the call of the 
shares at;^io each for six weeks. 

Optional (p pjsual), a [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . That IS a matter of choice ; depending on choice 
or pieferencej that may be done or left undone 
according to one’s will or pleasure. 

179* D Stewart ffrwt Mtfid iv § a (1802) 173 In the 
former case the use of words is, in a great measure, optional ; 
wheieas, in the latter, it is essentially necessary 1818 Jas 
Mill Brtt India II v vui 625 Even this burthen was 
optional, not compulsory X884 Law Times Rep LI 667/1 
It was perfectly optional with the defendants whether they 
treated the cheques as their own or not. 

2 . Leaving something to choice. Opitojml clattse, 
see quot. 1776. Optional writ, see qnot. 1809, 

176s Hist in Amu Reg" 90 No bank can issue notes 
after the isth of May 1766, containing optional clauses but 
such optional notes as are then in the circle may freely pass 
from hand to hand during any after period. 1768 Blackstonp 
Comm, III XVIII 274 Original writs are either optional or 
peremptory, 1776 Adam Smith JK. N ii il (1869) I 327 In- 
serting into their banknotes an Optional Clause, by which 
they [Scotch Banks] promised payment to the bearer, either 
as soon as the note should be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six months after such presentment, together 
with the legal interest for the said six months. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet s v , The praecipe was an optional wnt, 

I e It was in the alternative, commanding the defendant to 
do the thing required, or show the reason wherefore he had 
not done it. 

Hence Optionally adv ^ in an optional way, at 
choice 1846 in Worcester. 

Optique, obs. form of Optic. 
t Optist. Obs rare ~ K [f stem of Opt- 10 + 
-1ST* cf chemtc^ chemist, tid] » Optician. 

1639 Horn & Robotkam Gate Lang Uni Ixxvi. § 769 An 
Optist seicheth into raies (sun-beams) that are for sight, and 
any thing set befoi e the eye, that may be seen , and accord- 
ingly he frameth spectacles, and peispective glasses. 
Optive ptiv), a, [ad.L. optlv^us, f. stem opt- 
of optdi e to choose ] Pertaining to or characterized 
by option , constituted by choosing, elective. In 
Rom Law see quotations. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Optive, s&q Adoptive* [1876 Mears 
Rom Law 128 The wife might have the right .01 choosing 
the tutor herself and hence this kind of tutor was called 
Tutor optvous ] x88o Muirhcad Gains 1 § 154 lutois ap- 
pointed in a testament by express nommation are call^ 
tutois dative , those selected in virtue of a power of option, 
tutors optive 

Opto*) from Gr. owrSs * seen, visible * and related 
words in 6wt-, used to form modern derivatives 
and compounds with the notion of ‘ sight, vision’, 
or * optic See the following words 
Optogram (ppt^grsem). [f. Opto- + -gbam.] 
Kuhne’s leim for the image formed on the retina 
by the action of light, which may be rendered 
permanent by chemical means. So Optograpliy 
(ppl£7*grafi), ‘ the fixation of a visual image on the 
retina * (Syd Soc Lex ) 

1878 Foster Ph^*s, rii, il 416 In this way Kuhne succeeded 
in obtaining promising * optograms i8m C Lloyd Morgan 
A mm Life ^ Intell* 276 If a rabbit be killed at the moment 
when the image, say, of a window, is formed on the retina, 
and the membrane at onCe plunged in a solution of alum, the 
image may be fixed, and an * optogram * of the window may 
be seen on the retina. 

Optometer [f. Opto- 4- -metee.] 

A name of instmmeuts of various kinds, for measur- 
ing or testing vision, in respect of range, acuteness, 
perception of form or colour, etc ; esp. one for 
measuring the refractive power of the eye and thus 
testing long- or short-sightedness 
1738 W. Porterfield in Rss ^Observ*(ed r) IV 185 
The Instrument formeily mentioned , which, I have called 
an Optometer x8ox Young in 'Irons R Soc 34 x8ox 
Homl inP/til, Trans XCII 5 Dr Young constructed fa 
optometer, upon the pnnciple of that of Dr, Porterfield 
1879 Handbk Unto Oxford 59 In this apartment are being 
collected instruments of Diagnosis, Ophtlialmoscopes, Opto- 
meters [etc k 18B6 Leeds Merc 15 Feb 5/6 The spectro- 
scopic optometer is available for the study of flames in the 
Bessemer converter 

So Optometry, the measurement of the visual 
powers; the uee and application of the optometer, 
X892 m Syd Soc Lex* 

Opto-striate Optdjstroi-^t), o* Afiat* [f. 

Opto- + Steiate ] Pertaining to, or consisting 
of, the optic thalamus and corpus stnatum together. 

x89a Syd, Soc* Lex , Opto^tnate body, the conjoined 
thalamus and C orpus stnatum 1699 A llbntt's Sys^ Med, 
VI, 305 On several occasions I have found obhterative en- 
daiteiitisof the opto-stnatB branches 

Optotype (^pt<7Uip), [f. Opto- + Type,] A 
type or letter of definite size used for testing acute- 
ness of vision , a test-type. xB9a in Syd, Soc* Lex* 
Opugn, obs. form of Oppugn. 

Opulence (^’pi^lens). [ad. L. opulentiaf f. 
optuens^ -ent-em or opuUnt-us : see Opulent and 
-ENCB. Cf. F. opulence (R. Estienne 1549)0 
Wealth, riches, affluence. 

c X510 Barclay Mtrr Gd, Maeiners (xpro) V mj, Nogiftes 
nor treasure of greatest opulence. x668 W ilkins R^t Char*. 

II VUI. 201 Riches, Wealth, Opulence, Pelf, Means, Fortunes, 


Estate. 174* Young Nt, Th, vf 529 How Few can rescue 
Opulence from Want L.Who lives to Fancy, never can be 
rich. 1776 Adam Smith W, N ii. iil (1869) I 349 It »s this 
effort , which has maintained the progress of England to- 
wards opulence, a x8o6 C J Fox in Emerson Cond Life 
Wks (Bohn) 1 1 , 419 The most meritoiious public services 
have aluays been performed by persons in a condition of 
hfe removed from opulence. X838 Thirlwall Greece xxl 
HI 203 Citizens who had more recently risen to opulence. 

b. fig* Abundance of resources or power. 

X79X Mackintosh kindle Galhcx Wks. 1846 III 4 
Argument .. aided by the most pathetic and picturesoue 
description, speaks the opulence and the powers of that 
mind, X847 Emerson Repr. Men, i’Az/o Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 207 
He has that opulence which furnishes, at every turn, the 
precise weapon he needs 

c. transf, * Wealth *, abundance (e. g. of hair) ; 
plumpness of person [from mod. Fr.]. 

1878 B Taylor Dettkalwn in vi 129 The loose golden 
opulence of her haur Uhese clouds untangle x8^ A. 
Morrison Child fago 131 Leary, in his heavy opulence of 
flesh 

t O'pilleiicy. Obs* \pjSi*h*opilentia, see prec. 
and -ENCY.] » prec 

1607 Shaks. Ttmon v 1 38 A Discouerte of the infinite 
Flatteries That followyouth and opulenae 1692 tr Sallust 
g Envy sprung from Opulency 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty viii 47 An air of opulency and magnificence. 
Opulent {g a Also 7 oppulent [ad 

L optUens, -ent-em or opuleiU-tis rich, wealthy, 
splendid, f ops, op-em power, might, resources, 
wealth * see -uient. Cf F. opulent (14th c. in 
Little), It opnlente, -onto, Sp., Fg. opulefito.J 
1 , Rich, wealthy, affluent 

x6ox J Wheeler Tnat, Comm 72 The Hanses should 
growe opulent, and possesse the whole trade of the realme 
c 1645 Howell Lett (1650) I 394 The potentest monardiies, 
the proudest repubheks, the opulentest cities have their 
giowth, declinings, and periods. <xi704 T Brown T 7 vo 
O xford Scholars Wks 1730 I. 10, i shall be strangely 
unfortunate if I meet not wHli some opulent widow. lyfix 
Hume ffisf, Eng I viii j68 His way of life was splendid 
and opulent. 1852 Mrs Stowe Uncle Tom's C u i The 
arrangements of the house, and the general air of the house- 
keeping, indicated easy and even opulent circumstances. 

D Yielding gieat wealth, luciative. 

X664 Evelyn Sytoa (1679) 6 The richest and most opulent 
Wheat-land*;. 18x8 Jas Mill Brit* India I. 1. l 12 So 
opulent and hrilhant a commerce. 

2 iiansf and Jig* Rich or wealthy in some 
respect ; abounding or profuse in some property ; 
a. m mental wealih ; b. in material possessions 
or qualities; c. m physical development; plump 
[from Fr.]. 

X79X-X823 DTsraeli Cur, Lit ,Lihraites, Grollier, whose 
library was opulent in these luxuries. x85x Carlyle Sterling 
I xiv (1872) 82 The certain prefigurement of an opulent, 
genial and sunny mind 1863 Woolner My Beautiful 
Lady 32 , 1 wonder whether She now her braided opulent 
hair unlace. 1867 J H Stirling in Porin, Rev Oct 380 
The injustice of ^plying the epithet ‘destructive* to such 
an opulent and affirmative soul. 1896 Westm, Gas 10 Mar 
a/x Although a little short for her build, and somewhat 
opulent for statuary, she is superbly modelled 

3 . Of flowers, etc,. Having a wealth of blossom, 
tint, or fragrance , splendid. 

1863 B, Taylor M, Thurston xiv 181 The fayaanths . 
filling the walk with their qpulent breath x868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 248 Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower 
x886 Woolner Nelly Gray 5 Our pathway So nch with 
blossom, and opulent Successive honeysuckle scent. 

Hence O^pulently adv*, m an opulent manner or 
degree ; nchly, affluently, splendidly. 0 *pule]it- 
nesB, wealtluness (Bailey vol. II, 1727) 
x6xx Cotgr., Richement, richly, wealthily, opulently, 
1727 Bailey vol II, Opulently (Hence in Johnson, etc) 
1871 A Austin Golden Age, We turned away, and opulently 
cold. Put back our swords of steel in sheaths of gold 1 
llOpnlllS (p piffles). Bot* [L opuluSf a kind 
of maple ; taken in Bot. as a generic or specific 
name.] The Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus* 
X706 Phillips, Opulus, a laud of Shrub, which some call 
Witch-hasel x7Sx J Bartram Obsero Treat Penusykt, 27 
A hill covered with spruce, oak spruce, lawrel, opulus, yew 

Opunion, -yon(e, -joun, obs Sc ff Opinion. 
llOpnutia (up»*njia). [L. Opuntta (sc herba), 
a plant growing, according to Pliny, about the 
Locnan city Opus (acc. Opunt-em) in Greece ; taken 
by Toumefort, 1700, as a genenc name.] A large 
genus of cactaceous plants ; also, the fruit of a plant 
of this genus ; the Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. 

Opuntta vulgaris, the Common Prickly Pear at Barbary 
Fig, a native of America, is now naturalized on both shores 
of the Mediterranean, in the Canary Islands, ^c. 

x6ox Holland II, 99 About the city Opus there is 
an herb called Opuntia, which men delight to eat thib 
admirable gift the leafe hath, That if it be laicd in the 
ground, it will take root. 1763, in W Stork 
Florida (1766) 79 The third sort of soil produces the cabbage- 
tree, the plumb-tree, and opuntia. xiH^lhKnu Rousseaus 
Bot. XXI (1794) 287 Opuntias are composed of flat joints 
connected together. ^x878 Hooker & Ball Maoocco 277 
Enclosed within massive hedges of Opuntia. ^ , 

Hence OpwnAioid a*, resembling the Pnckly 
Fears 

1837 Berkeley CryPtog Bot* 408 Remarkable for the 
opuntioid constnction of the subfastigate branches 

II Opus (F woik, pi. opera ] 

1 , A workj a composition ; esp, a musical compo- 
sition or set of compositions as numbered among 


the works of a composer in order of publication. 
Abbreviated Op, Also attnb., as opus number 
x8o9 Southey Lett (1656) II 162, 1 shall do it volume by 
volume in my great ‘Opus xSxs Ibid 404 , 1 have found 
out another opus for you when >ou have completed the 
‘West Indies. x88b Grove's Diet. Mus II. 135 No opus- 
number is given on the English copy. Ibtd, 532/2 No rule 
is observed as regards the size of an opus for instance, 
Beethoven’s op. i consists of three pianoforte trios, while 
Schubert's op. x is only the song ‘Erlkdnig 
2 The Latin expression opus magfium or magnum 
optis ^ great work \ is frequent in Eng. use, esp, in 
reference to a large or important literary work. 

1704 Swift T* Tub v. 116 His Account of the Opus 
magnum is extreemly poor and defiaent. X791 Boswell 
Let to Rev. W* Temple (1857) 406 My magnum opus, 
the ‘Life of Dr Johnson', is to be published on Monday, 
z6th May 1843 Mill Logic v. iil | x To determine what 
these propositions are, is the opus medium of the more 
recondite mental philosophy, Nation (N. Y.) 29 Dec. 
500/2 When an author's masnwu opus is his only work, we 
nave nonght to complain if we sometimes detect tentative 
efforts m it. Mod ‘How goes the magnum opusl What 
letter are you working at now ?* 

Opnscle (t^pz^'s’l). rare, [ad. L. opusculum^ 

« Opuscule. 

1658 Phillips, Opwscle, a little work, or labour, 1862 
Wraxall Hugo's ^Misirables' i» v. 3 The various opuscles 
published m the last century. 

Opuscular (<ip2?'ski;i^I»), c, [f. L. opuscul-um 
(see next) + -ar.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of a small woik. 

x8oa Ediuh Rev, I 1x6 {Mrs Cate's Poems) The verses 
offeeltutg are certmnly among the best in our opuscular 
poetry 

Opuscule ski^l). [a. F. Opuscule (14th c 0 > 
ad.X. opt 4 scul-tm see next and -culb ] A small 
work; esp a literary or musical work of small size. 

X656 Blount Glossogr,, Opuscule, a little work, a little 
labor. <2 X85X in Thackeray (1872) X27 To put 

forth certain opuscules, denominated ‘ Christmas Books ’ 
X876 Morlsy Crit Mtsc (1888) III 361 In this opuscule 
he pomts out that Modem Society is passing through a 
great crisis 1885 Bookseller July 649/1 His customers 
refused to pay a ^ilhng for a tiny opuscule which should, 
have been sold for sixpence 

11 Opuscnlum (^p^? skuH^m). PI. -ula. [L , 
dim, of opm work.] s= prec. 

1654 Gayton Pleas* Notes 33 Many more eminent 
Opuscttla of that nature. 1^7 Evelyn Mewoi* s {1857) 1 1 1 . 
90 Dr. Andrews, Grotius, Dr Hammond, in a particular 
cmusculum have all treated on this subject. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess cvi (1819) II 249 Pret^ and pleasing opuscula. x886 
Athe^um 14 Aug, 208/2 Hitherto undescribed opuscula, 
both in prose and verse, printed before 1539 
OpyC®» variant of Opib Obs., opium. 

Oana'SSa. [Amer. Ind.] A local name of a 
small trout (Salvelinus oguassd), called also blue- 
back trout, mbabitiDg lakes in Marne. 

1890 in Webster 

Oque, oquea, oqxii» obs. ff. Oka, oke. 

Or (pi), sb* Her* [a. F. or\—L, atu-um gold.] 
The tincture gold or yellow m armorial beanngs. 

1562 Leigh Arntorie (X597) 1 b, I will begin with the most 
prettous metcall Golde Or ^x Sylvester i v. 
^3 Azure they bear three ]^glets Argentine, A Cbeuron 
Ermin grailed Or between. 1646 G. Daniel W ks, 1878 
I. 44 And tell you how they beare Gules, or, vert, azure,— 
heathen words for Red, Yellow, green, blue. 17^ Porky 
Heraldry (1787) 20 Or, which signifies gold, and m colour 
yellow, is expressed by points, pricks, or dots. • The precious 
Stone to which it is compared is Topaz, and the Planet Sol. 
X875 Fortnum Matohea ix. 79 These arms are paly gules 
and or, on a fess argent a dog in the act of bounding sable, 
b. Or inoulu, or molu * see Ormolu, 

Ow (pj, pJ, aclv,l {prep*, conjX) arch* and dial 
Forms : see below, and cf. Air adv [OE. dr adv. 
Hate Northtimb.) : cf. ON, dr, Goth, air, OE, kr, 
OTent, *a%r (?) and *airi : see Ere. In early ME. 
dr, are, later 6 r, ore, core. But in all the uses exc. 
A, I the sense is that of the comparative, OE. ar, 
Goth, atris, OHG ir earlier, sooner, before. 

The solitary O.Northumh. instance of adv dr in A. I., 
with Oi min's dr, the dr, are of Cursor M., and Sc. ar^ Air, 
can only be from the ON positive adv dr ' early ’ To the 
same origin must be asdgned, so far as form goes, the Eatly 
MB and north, dr, midi Or, m A II {bre having assumed 
an adverbial -c,as m there, whore, etc ) But the sense here 
is that of the OE. comparative dr, ME. tr, ire as dr 
existed side by side with ir in the positive, it may have 
intruded also into the comparative, in which tr, Erc, from 
OB aer, was the only etymological form. In this sense Sc. 
still has Air B and C have, beside er, ere^ the form or in 
nudl. (before 1223) In 13-14^ c. ar {are) is found in the 
north, but appeais soon to have been displaced by the midi. 
or, which IS still the ordinary northern word The northern 
texts of Cursor M, have the prepositional and conjunctive 
ar {are) ; but or occurs also in the Cott. text, and is frequent 
in Fairf. In Sc., Bearder finds the prep or at first only in 
Barbour {Ueber den Gebrauch dtr PrdPositumen tn der 
altschoti Poesie, Halle 1894, p, 43). Ar fare) occurs also 
in 13-X4thc. southern writings} thereit may have originated 
m an unstressed form of OB dr* The relations between the 
positive and comparative of this adv. present complications 
in Ml the cognate langs. In all the WGer. group, also, 
the comparative has developed prepositional and conjunctive 
uses, as in English ] 

A* adv* I. As a positive (i fir, 3-3 Sr ; Sc* 4-6 
are, 5- air : see Air adv*), 
fl. Eaily, at an early hour; * Air adv* 2, Ere 
A, I. Obe. 
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OB. 


c^Sfi Liiidis/ Gos^ Matt xx. t Qui exfit pnmo mane, 
g^lffssed s^e foerde senst vel ix in merne* cxaoo Ormik 
6342 Been ar & late o ^unnkerr weorre. 1300 Cursor M 
19033 (Edio., Cott , G 3 tt ) Desseli ba>e late and are. 1300- 
[j^ee Am adxf, ej. 

H. As comparative (5-4 aj, 4aar, 5-6 air; 
3-4 or, 4-5 ore, 5 core, hoore, jore). 

+ 2 . At an earlier time; earlier, sooner; »EbbA a. 
£S33Q R, Bruhne Chratu J^acs (Rolls) 10x47 Cador & hyse 
- tope hauen wcl raj;er [p.? ore) cam Er any Saxon to 
schtpe nam 0x400 Ywaitie d* Gavi xo6z Bitwene this and the 
thnd night, And ar if that it are myght be 
+ 3 » At a former time, on a former occasion ; for- 
merly, before; *= Aib adv, i, Ebb A. 4. Ods^ 
cao< Lay 28687 pn at ban febte ar wcoren. 0x300 
Cursor d/. 511 (Cott) Als i tald ar [F are, GStt, br] 
Uid, 870 (C, F, G) pis said i are [ 2 V. ere), cxmo 
R. Bruhks Ckron, (18x0) 8 He sette Inglis to be praUe, 
J>at or was so fre. 13. Guy lYartu, (A.) 425 Mi sore pat is 
dedehefae, as y seyd ore. 0x440 Capcravs Ztfis Si KatJu 
in. 4x0 if fair and bryght were hoore ore], It is 
a«mended an bundird part more As to his sight a. x^ Le 
Mcrie Arik* 2202 He thought on thyngis that bene ore. 
a 1500 CAzide of Bnsiovjs 3^42 in Hazl. P L 123 Into 

the chamber he went that tide. .And knelxd, as he dud ore 
+b. Before something dse, in the first pls^. Obs 
0X220 Sestiary X39 Oc he mewdS oral 9 e uenim ^t m 
his brest is bred IBzd, 208 Oc or sei l 9 u in SCTifte to tie 
prest shines tine[s:pine] 0 1250 Gen d* Fx * 88 Fro ciattime 
we tellen ay, Or oe nigt and after 3 e day a xyoa Cursor M 
916 (Cott , F., Gdtt.) For i most couer mi tinsal are ITr. 
furst] c X300 Haveloh 72S But or he hauede tmchel sh^e. 

B. pnp. C3-5 ar, (4 are\ 3- or), 

1 . Before (in time) ; = Ere B i. 

0 X2S0 Gen ^ Ex, 645 So 3 e flod det de dunes on t fowerti 
jer or doni^<dai. 0x300 Cursor M 1x383 (Cott.) A tuel- 
month ar {Gdit are, TV. or] pe natiuite. 137s BARBotm ^r»00 
XX. 607 Itivesneuirled orhisdaySoweilL 0x425 Cursor M, 
9830 (Tr.) Neuer ar pis. 1467-8 Po//s of Parli. V 622/2 
^yhlch Imd been doon or that tyme. 1509 Barclay Shyp of 
Folys (1570) 167 To dye or their day. 1564 GamoAL Fun, 
Seruu 3 OcL, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 16 So should we have bad 
the Turk, or this day, to have come to our own doors. 
Lithgow Tnso, iv. 141 He came in the morning oner to 
Constantinople ; and long or midday tnmd Xurke. BTod, 
Sc Ye'll be ower the hilllang or nicnt. 

b. In the following there appears to be con- 
fusion with the conjunctive or ere (C. le), for or 
eWt or eoer^ but used simply as * ere, before. 

1629 Milton Ode Chris fs Natvmiy 86 The Shepherds on 
the Gtwn, Or ere the point of dawn. Sate simply chatting 
in a rustick row. xBxx Wordsw. Ep ioSir G If Beawnoni 
93 And long or ere the uptisingof the Sun O'er dew>damped 
dust our journey was begun. 

2 . Before an adv. of time taken subst, as 
fioWf etc., forming an advb. phrase, cf erelongy 
orenoWt etc, ; = Erb B 2. 

0 1450 Cursor M, 17785 (Laud) Ye wold nevir yt leve or 
now 01460 Towne/ey JaysC vi. 4, I cam neuer or now 
where I am 1559-60 MS Coif, Cal, B. ix, 1 he mater had 
bene lang or now compounded. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 
4“ Prayer xv, I’ll wad my new pleugh-pettle, Yell see’t or 
lang. Mod, Sc, He'd been there oft or than, Ise warran*. 
I've seen him lang or now. 

0. conj, (or conjundive ado^, (3-4 ar, (4 are), 
3 - pr) 

1 . Of time; Before («»L prituqttmn, F. avant 
qud), fa. in a conjunctional phrase. (0) ortha^t^ 
or thatx see Ebb C, i a. Ohs, 

(0) 0x250 Gen, if Ex, 2435 Or 9 an he wiste off werlde faren, 
He [Jacob] bade hise kmde to him charen. 1382 Wyclip 
Gen, xxvu. xo Whan . he etith, he blisse to thee or than 
[Vulg prtusquasn^ 1388 bifore that] he die 1465 Poston 
Eeii It. 199 They were delyveryd owt of pryson or than the 
masfenger come ageyn, 1506 Goylfordb Ptlgr* (Camden) 
39 Or than we rose from the horde the warden rose. 

\h) a ijoo Cursor M, 2810 Ate Jiat \ 05 tL ax ban, F or Jiat, 
Tr ar hat] hit be sunken don lUd, 4976 Ar pat [F, or]. 
<;x386 Chaucer KhCs T, 2212 (Harl MS.) Or {v r, er] 
hat u e depar te fro his place. 1542 Boorde Dyetary vii. (1870) 
242 He must prouyde for necessarye thynges or that he begyn 
howseholde. xy(^(&ilax^Sk,Cam P>i^erConsecr bishops, 
Our savioure Chnste continued the whole night m praier, or 
euer that [1662 before] he did chose and sende form his xii 
Apostles. 1721 St, Gerwan*s Doctor 4 Stud, 10a, 1 would 
here, ask thee another question, or that I make answer to 
thme. 

b. Or alone, m same sense. 

0 xaao Bestiftry ox Or he bicumdS cristen Ibid 94 Or he 
it bi^nken can, nise exen weren imrke, 13 . Cursor M, 
710 (Cott,) At [J?: or] Adam had fordon pe giith, fbtd , 
5378 (Cott) Bom or he jns werld wroght [F, or Jus werlde 
was wrojt], 0 1330 Outatn Miles 32 Now turn 03ain or to 
late, Ar we the put in at belle gate. 0x340 Hampole Pr, 
Consc, 1031 Yhit wil I mare say, Ar 1 pas fm his mater 
away 0x489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man t. 41 Lete us 
ryde hastely towarde Troy or it be take. X535 Covxrdalb 
Proo, IV. ip Wberin men fall or they be awarre. 1553 T 
Wilson R/tet xo8 Wil you dnnk or you go, or wuyou 
go or you dnnke ? 1562 j Heywood Prou, 4r Eptgr (1867) 
169 Leaue it or it leaue you 1665 Howard & Dryden 
Ind, Queen v. 1, We must go meet them or it be too late. 
1725 Rmsskx G^t Sheph, v. ii, Ve intend to . . take your 
leave of Patrick or he gang. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 
II. Ill X19 Yet or fell the night He rose. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xviik 173 Ye shall taigle many a weary foot, 
or we get clear, 

+ c. With redundant or^ or equivalent adv. ; « 
Ebb C. I c. Ohs, 

01350 Gen, ^ Ex, 1506 De finne sune «, sulde auen 9 e 
bliscing Or or tie fader dede his ending. 1303 R. Brunmb 
Handl, Symte 650 Jyf J>ott trowyst h&tfie was noghte Before 
or be worlde was woghte. 0 X330 — CArou, (1810) 74 Or 
Roberd wist, or houht on suiik a dede. Ore was his nous 


on fire, her Sir Robert lay ? 0x366 Chaucer Ro//a Rose 
864 Hit yea gnye ,, That laughede ay in hir semblaunt, 
First or the mouth, by covenaunL 0 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii 83 Before or bei resceyue hem, het knelen doun* x^5 
CUxTON Pans 4 r r, 30 Tofore or he wente to hys bedde 
d* With the addition of ez/etf der, cf. Ere C i d, 
Evera6i^ emphasis or before ever, before even, 

before . at all, or in any way ? see Ever 8 c. But, in many 
early instances, or ever does not perceptibly differ from the 
simple or, erx, or before, whence perb. the later spelling or 
ere, seee, 

x4^ Ja& I Ktngis g V, Or ever I stent, my best was more 
to loke Upon the wntincs of this nobil man. 1450 Ralls of 
Parlt V. 202/2 Make the aweners paje, or ever they can 
gete deliveraunce 1526 Tindale John iv 49 Syr come 
awaye or ever that my chyide deye 1599 Hakluyt Voy 
II. lox, I was two dayes after or ever I could get in x6o6 
G WIoodcocke] Hist, Ivstine 11L20 Thw„put forth to sea, 
or euer the Lacedemonians got knowledge of them. x6xx 
B1BX.B Dan VI 24 And the Lyons .brake all their bones in 
pieces or euer they came at the bottome of the den X75E 
WESLEY lYAs, (1872) X 223 1 hou accursed Spint 1 damnra 
or c%er thou wert born 1 1784 Cowper Task r 67 Long 
time elapsed or e'er our rugged sires Complain'd 1846 
Keble Lyra /»« 00 . (1873) 76 Stay thee, sad heait,or e’er 
thou breathe thy plaint x8ra Chr. Rossetti Seek 4 F 246 
Or ever He ascended up where he was before. Mod Sc 
An' or ever I wust, there I was i' the mids o' them. I 
e. or ere^ for or der, or ever . see d, and Bib. 
1568 Fulwel Like Will to Like in Hazl Dodsley III. 
349 Thou shaft have somewhat of me, or ere 1 go 1605 
bRAXS. Lear il iv, 288 But this heart shal break into a 
hundred thousand flawes Or ere lie weepe. >674 H Fairfax 
Bulk^Stlv To Rdr., Forthwith or ere 1 could well help it, 

I fell a Roving 1823 Lockhart Span Ball,, Calayim xui, 
For his soul shall dwell with him m bell, or ere yon sun go 
down 1 1651 Mrs. Browning Casa Gutdi Wind i 133 
That not a letter of the meaning fall Or ere it touch and 
teach His world’s deep heart. 

2 . Of preference. Sooner than, rather than; 
— Ebb C. 2. 

0 1300 Cursor M, 98x5 (Cott ) His hert aght ar at-brest 
in thnn Ar fra his comaixynies turn [Gdtt, Or aght his 
herte brest o thnnne, Or fra his comandementis tuinne], 
1377 Langl. P, PI B. XV 302 J?e red noble Is reucrenced or 
[C. xviii, 201 by.foreI J>e Rode, c X470 Gela^os 4* G07C; 511 
Or thay be dantit with dreid, erar will that de X5X4 Earl 
Worcester in Ellis Ong Lett, Ser ii I. 244 Never man . . 
better loved his wife than he did, but or he wold have suche a 
woman abought hur, he hadde lever be without hur. 1567 
Brant Horace, Epistles Ep. xvii. Fj, Or he would weare ' 
a suite of silke the winter ^ould him kil 18x4 Scott Wax 
xlii, He wald scroll for a plack the sheet, or shekenn'd what 
it was to want. Mod, Sc 1 wad sterve or 1 wad be obleig’t 
to the like o' him. 

tS, After a comparative or 0 /^ 507 "; =Than. Ohs, 
Northern, and in later use only Sc 
0 xa5o Gen, 4* Ex, 1510 And hauen mete 9 an, at is mel, 
More or tie ^ungere twinne del Ibid 2028 1)03 deden 
wiches tio men to sen On cEete wise or soSe ben 13 . Gaso, 
^Gr,Knt i543Toyowhat .weldezmoTesly3tOfhatart..or 
a hundreth of seche As I am 15x3 Douglas v. viu 
88 Fehs thow nocht xit, quod he, Othir strenth or mannis 
force has delt with the? 15^ Gude ^ Godlie B, (S T. S ) 
135 Rather or thow suld ly in pame, 1637-50 Row Hut, 
(Wodtow Soc.) 500 The Marques of Hunteley obtained 
more subscriptions in the toune and shyre of Aberdeen 
and Bamff or any other. 

+4. =5 Lest. Sc, Ohs, rare, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace t aja That gud man dred or Wallace 
suld be cane ; For Suthroun ar full sutaille euirilk man. 
fOTi adv,^ Ohs, rare, [?a. Fr. or now.] As 
an introductoiy particle : w Now. 

1413 Ptlp^, SoviU (Caxton) iv. xxix; (1859) 6z Or this ymage 
sign^yed^tbe kynge Nabugodonosor. 0 1450 Mu our Salua» 
ctoun 1x65 Or Salomones throne had gr«:es sex, als I saide 
tofome 

Or (pi, §1), cmj,^ {adv,^) Forms: see below. 
[A phonetically reduced form of the obs. Other 
con;,, which, when disyllabic, Ormin wrote operr, 
when monosyllabic and unstressed, o]>}r before a 
vowel, 0;r before a cons. The e midi. dial, had or 
01250 ; and 0 1300 or was m common use xn north 
midl and northern writers ; though the fuller o}er, 
other continued in use, esp m the south, till late 
in the 16th c. Or is properly the conjunction, not 
the associated adv. (see sense 2), which continued 
to be other i or otUher, in modem Standard Eng. 
either (i,e. either ,, or); though or ,, or also 
occurs; see sense 3. Forms parallel to or are 
ar (reduced from <5^0^), Er (from Eithbb) ; our, 
treated here, may be reduced from outher,’] 

A. Illustration of the evolution of or out of 
other, and of some variant forms, 
a, 3 ojber, obte, orr, or 

0 X20O Ormin oabo Her iss litell ojjcrr nohht I biss land. 
Ibid, 16100 Ipa] patt sellenn Halij Cast .. Att fullhttiinng, 


bisscopp orr till uunderrpreost. Ibtd 1x843 To don olit 
orr to spekenn ohht off lielL cxasotseeB. aclqueSer. or. 
?0 1300 (see B. 2] oher. or. 0x3100 Havelok 977 King or 
cayser forto be. 


4 our, ouer, ouir, 4-5 ore. 
ra , Cursor M, 195^3-^5 (Edmb.) Godis uirtu our [other 
^SS or] grete prophete, our angel ellis bat him lete, our 


godis sune ellis pm him helde Ibtd 197x5 Nichte ouir 
[otAer MSS, or] dai* Ibid, 23425 Wit hi fot to ouircast a fel, 
ouer [other MSS or] al Hs erpe. 0x375 Sc Leg, Saints it, 
[Paulus) 737 How hard panis, ore how sar His modir tholit* 
0x400-50 Alexander 2260 (Ashm. MS.) Of sum threuyn 
gome Of were ore IDtfbl. MS, qr] of wnstilftng. 


B. Signification. 

1 , generally, A particle co-ordmating two (or 
more) words, phrases, or clauses, between which 
there IS an alternative. 

Things so co-ordinated may differ in nature, or quality, or 
merely in quantity, in which case the one may include the 
other, as in 'it will cost a pound or thirty shillings ', ' two or 
three minutes', ‘a word or two*. Ihe second member 
may also express a correction or modification of the first, 
which may be strengthened by expanding or to or even, or 
raiJuT, or at least, 

0 xaoo [see above in A a] 0 1300 Haxelok 573-4 Leoun or 
wulf, wuluine or here Or ojier best pat uolde him dere 
/bid.6z2-t^ He shal him hangen, or quik flo, Or he shal him 
al quic graue Ibtd, 210X Pan bir)>e men casten hem m 
poles, or in a grip, or m pc fen 0 1330 R. Brunne Chron 
(1810) XS4 If werre or wo had risen 1382 Wyclif Matt 
xviii 20 Where two or three shulen be gedrid in my name 
0x386 Chaucer Kntls T, 813 Be it of werie or pees, or hate 
or Tone 1483 Cath Angi, 260/2 Or, aui,veij seti,que 15x3 
TiotiGhAS ^netsvi Piol 30 Twichand our faith mo»yc]ausi<i 
he fan^ Qubilk bene conlorme, or than collateral! 0 1548 
Hall Chron , Edvj, IV 232 b, No man hathe sene a better 
counterfaytor or player m any Comedie or Tragedie 1667 
Milton P, L, i. 583 And all who since. Baptiz'd or Infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban. »09 Steele Toiler 
No 45 V I, I took a Walk a Mile or Iwo out of Town 
2766 Goldsm. Vic W, 1, The year was spent in moral 
or rural amusements. 1776 Trial qf Nundoemnar 61/2 
Bid you send a verbal or a written message? x8x6 J 
Wilson City of Plague 1 1 439 He heeded not Me or my 
sorrow, x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) III 485 The possession 
of the others or other of them 1835 Chamberd Informal, 
II 282/x It Is generally fiat or but slightly undulating. 
2861 M Fattison Ess, (1889) I. 45 A vme or two Mod 
You may walk ten or even twelve miles without finding one 
b. when singular subjects (sb, or pron.) are 
co-ordinated by or, strict logic and the rules of 
modern grammarians require the vb. and following 
pronouns to be singular; but at all limes there 
lias been a tendency to use the plural with two or 
more singular subjects when their mutual exclusion 
is not emphasized. 

When the subjects differ in number or person, the rule is 
that the vb. and pronouns should agiee with the last or 
nearest, eg 'I or thou art to blame’, '1, or thou, or he is 
the author of it' (Lmdley Murray); but such constructions 
ore apt to seem stiff and pedantic, and are consequently 
avoided Ihe question of gender causes further complica. 
tion— esp the want of a 3rd pers. pron of common gender 
To say either 'if he or she has his friends with him ’ or * if 
he or she has her friends with her* may be misleading, 
M'hile ' if he or she has his or her friends with him or her ' is 
clumsy and pedantic, which is avoided by saying 'have 
their friends with them ’ ; so ' Your brother or sister will 
lend their aid These difficulties appear to have been felt 
at all times, and have been sometimes avoided by making 
the verb immediately precede or follow the first subject, and 

ame With It. 

[13 K Alts. 75 Whan kyng, other eorl, cam on him 
to weorre] x6ox B Jonson Poetaster 11 t. As soon as 
ever your maid or your man brings you word, xfiax 
Hakewill David's Vow 328 A great towne or a great 
Personages house, if they bee good, do much good to the 
Countrey. 1749 Fielding Tom Slones xni vi, Among u hose 
vices tll-nature or hardness of heart were not numbers 18x3 
Scott Rokeby il xxiv, Wilfnd, or Bertram raves, or you I 
a X822 Shelley Ess, etc, II 249 note, Tacitus, or Livius, or 
Herodotus, are equally undelightful and uninstructive m 
translation. 1823 Syd. Smith Mem (1855) !!• ^34 Fnendship, 
or propriety, or principle are sacrificed. X849 Buskin Sev, 
Lamps 126 If Tmtoret or Gioigione are at hand 1855 
Fitzj Stephen in Camhr, Ess, 176 Scott or Sir E. Lytton 
have generally some funny man. 1867 M Arnold Celtic 
Lit 162 Novalis or Riickert, for instance, have their eye 
fixed on nature. XB73 L Stephen Ess Freespeak. 127 
The Pope, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, or even Mr 
Spurgeon, are much more satisfactory guides than the 
prophets of the revolution. X874 — Hours ttt Ltbt ary Ser. 1. 
273 Mr Barwin or Barnum would claim him as their own 
1^5 Gladstone Gkan, VI 179 Why should we expect of 
the Bishop, or of the Judge,.. that they should be adrats 
in historical research? 1879 Geo, Eliot Theo, Such 339 The 
corpus vile on which rage or wantonness vented themselves 
with impunity. 

2 The alternative expressed by or is emphasized 
by prefixing to the first member, or addmg after 
the last, the associated adverb Either, formerly 
Other or Outher (the latter still m dialect use) : 
e. g. * you may have either an apple or a pear \ * I 
could eat an apple or a pear either*. 

The primary function of either, etc , is to emphasize the 
perfect indifference of the two (or more) things or courses, 
e. g 'you may take either the medal or its value* a; the 
medal and its value are equally at your option, you may 
take either; but a secondary function is to emphasize the 
mutual exclusiveness, « either of the two, but not both. 
For full illustration, see Either, Other, Outher; the 
following are early examples of the various forms 
? a 1300 Cursor M 5855 (Cott.) ]>at 1 suld ojkr [Gdtt, cthir) 
here his saand^ Or lat pe folk vte o mi land. Ibid 9B38 (Cott ) 

! iat wanted oiper [Crfftt, eyder, Far^ ethir, Trtn, ouper] 
bte or hand. 0x300 Havelok 94-5 < 5 per he refte him hors 
or wede, Or made nim sone handes sprede. 0x385 Chaucfr 
L, G, JV, Prol. 5 Bytfair [Tanner eztW] .. w heueae or 
in helle. 

Tib. Or occurs also after neither, wheie the 
normal conjunction is nor. See these words. 

z523LD.BERNSRS/>Vjj'r.I xxvl s/Wefyndnataunciently, 
that . . Scotlande shulde . be subgiet to the realme of Ingland, 
npther by homage, or any other wayes. 1597 Beard Theatre 
Gods Judgem (16x2) 129 There is neither scepter, crowne, 
stay, or strength of man that isable to hinder and turne aside 
the hand of the Almightie. a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen VIII 
(1683)221 From which they saw neither profit or honour likely 
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to ensue* 1691 \yooD A ilu Oxon. IL 516 An horse that had 
neither good eyes or feet 1713 Steele Gttard* No 5 P 4 
Neither stiict piety, diligence in domestick affairs, or any 
other avocation, have preserved her against love* X757 
Bukke Abridg £ng, Htsi Wlcs. (xSia) 4 Neither on the one 
side or on the other 18x2 Soutkev Ommana I 310 Morality 
can neither be produced or preserved in a people .without 
true religion. L 0 yer Tayloy-p, cixxx^ 1864 

Ruskin ForsClaotg xIvul 267 Neither rabbits at Coniston, 
road-surveyors at Croydon, or mud in St. Giles's. xSSa 
Freemak in Life^Lett^ (1895} II. 267 Neither Reformers in 
the sixteenth century or Funtansin the seventeenth century 
strove in any sense for * religious liberty 

C Or whether seeWflETHEB 


Here writer, or. took the place of the earlier disunctive par- 
ticle, OE, (OS. tliOi OFris tAm, The following 

examples show the introduction of «•.— 

[cxaog'LAY. 946^5 Heo axeden wheiSer he wolde gnS 
J>e he wolde unfno [C1275 ojier fiht 5am wi}»l c xaoo Ormin 
528 Whejijir 1 he ffrrste lott Ojihr i Jwttt comm baeraffberr. 
a X 32 < St, Kaih. 2313 Loke nu hweSer he beo leuere 
don h^t ich leare oSer ht'> illce dei deien. c 12^ Gon. <$• 
Ex 3272 Egipcienes woren in twired wen, queSer he sulden 
fol^en or flen 13 , Cttrsor M, 22167 (Edmb ) Quehir hate 
he be criste ouir lother MSS or] nai. 1382 Wyclif Geu. 
xxvii 21 Whethir [1388 wher] thow be my sone Esau, or 
noon c 144a lAotnyaon 1844 Whethyr will ye come or nay ? 
3 Or ,, or sometimes used m the sense of 
either , . or this is now poetic 

Formerly, sometimes a literalism of tianslation (cf. L out 
,.auit F ou ou)i but perh. sometimes an actual phonetic 
reduction of other ,, others other or <d,w/ier, or for 
whether, or, 

a 1300 Cttrsor M A94 pan fell hai depe, or lesse or mare. 
— Ibid, X0490 Allas 1 alias * Pat i or bom or geten was 1 
c 1325 Poem itntes Edw, II (Percy Soc ) iv, Or he shal sing 
St aedero, or all gaineth him nouht. C1380 Wyclif Senn, 
Sel Wks. 1 124 he heere treuthe or o tyme or oper 1390 
Gower Coft^h 182 And alle tho that hadden be Or inappert 
or m pnve 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 Or thou art a god or a 
man or nought. 1576 Gascoigne Steeie Gl (Arb) 69 He 
would never take or bribe or nch reward. 1590 Shaks 
Com Err i 1 137 Loth to leaue vnsought Or that, or any 
place x6i5 Day Festvoah xu. 325 You are not all of 
you, or Husbands, or Parents, or Maisters j or Wives, or 
Children, or Servants; or Virgins, or Widowes, 17x5-40 
Pope Iliad xii. 396 Or let us glory gam, or glory give * 
1798 Coleridge Ahc, Mar vi iv. Without or wave or wind 
1867 Jean Ikgelow Story of Doom vii, 266 Learn that to 
love IS the one way to know Or God or man 


t b. Or ,, or occurs with alternative questions, 
direct or indirect ; = whether , , or, {Or alone « 
‘ whether ’ is rare, and prob. only tepr. L an) 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus xlvi $ Or not in wrathefulnesse of 
hym is lettid thesunne? an non; 1388 Whether the 

sunne 'was not lettid in the wrathful 7 ] 15x0 Vtrgihus in 
Thoms E, E, Rom 23 He asked the lordes or they wolde 
theieforre warre 1579 Spenser Skepk Cal, Mar. 29 Or 
hast thy selfe his slomber broke? Or made preuie to the 
same? Shaks. Merck V, iii 11 64 Tell me where is 
fancie bredL Or in the heart, or in the head ? c x6oo — Sontt, 
cxiv, Or whether doth my mind Drink up the monarch's 
plague, this flattery? Or whether shall I say [etc }? x6xx 
— Cywb tv 11 356 How? a Page? Or dead, or sleemngon 
him? 1623 Webster Devils Law Case n, 111, Denied 
Christian burial I 1 pray, what does that? Or the dead lazy 
march in the funeral ? Or the flattery in the epitaphs? x^ 
Pope Ess Matt iv 245-6 Alike or when, or where, they 
shone, or shine. Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

4 . After a primary statement, or appends a 
secondary alternative, or consequence of setting 
aside the primary statement - »= otherwise, else ; 
m any other case; if not. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron (1810) 44 He <mid He wild haf 
treuage, or brenne alle J>at he fond c 1386 Chaucer Miller's 
T 95 Loue me al atones, Or 1 wol dyen. a z^Str Dt^eo 
156 He preyd hem to do him ryght, Ar telle hyme wherefibre. 
z6ox Shaks Twel N w iv 36 Ihen let thy Loue be yonger 
then thy selfe, Or thy affection cannot hold the bent, 1067 
Milton P, D, i. 330 Awake, arise, or be for ever fall'n. 1703 
Rowe Fair Pemt, i 1. 273 Waking I dream, or I beheld 
Lothario. 1791 Cowper Iltad i 95 , 1 judge amiss, or he 
who rules the Argives will be incensed, im Keats Eve 
Si Agnes xxvi, But dares not look behind or all the charm 
is fled x8^ P Parle's Ann 82 Leave off, sir, or I will 
cane you again x86o Abp Thomson Laws Th, Introd 2 
[This] was an experimental discovery, or why did the dis- 
coverer sacrifice a hecatomb ? Mod, It is my brother, or I'm 
a Dutchman t 

6 Or else (also formerly as one word otels, 
or{r)ellis) , « or if not, or otherwise ; - sense 4 . 
see Else 4 b f Formerly also « senses i, a. 

a X300- [see Else 4 b] 1475 Bh, Noblesse (Roxb ) 30 And 
takethe theire congie and licence orellis they departethe 
hethout licence 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtctesox To dye 
in their propre lande orellis ferre fromthens. 15x3 Bradshaw 
Si, JVerburge i 956 Is now oreb shal be 1523 Fitzherb 
Surv XXV (1539) 48 Orels to tye a rope faste. 1526 Tinoalb 
Matt XVI 27 Whatt shall hit proffeta man yf he shulde wyn 
all the whoole warlde so he loose hys owne soule ? Or els 
what shall a man geve to redeme hys soule ag^me with all 7 
a X548 Hall Chron , Edw /Kasa If cither y« Constable had 
bene faithfull to . . , or els had kept his jpromes 1577 Whet- 
stone Li/i Gascoigne xl, In wo orels in endles hlis. 

6 . Or connects two words denoting the same 
thing a= otherwise called, that is ( * L. vel^stve), 
c X200 Ormin 480 An hmfedd prest patt ta [s hi name 
nemmnedd wass Abyuhh o>[ir Abyas. 1382-1420 Wyclif 
Qen, iiL xg In the swoot of thi chere, or face, thou shalt etc 
pj iN-ede. X548 Turner Names of fferhes^ Asplenum ot 
asplenium named in greke asplenon, (x Scplopendrmn. Ibtd,t 
Helxine or pardition is called in englishe Panetqne or 
Pelletone of the wal Ibtd s v Rumext With a shpper 
toppeorendeoftheleafe. Dodoensii,xcn 276 

The tame or garden Nigella is agayne parted into two soites 
Ibid, 277 Small knops or beads. xfioS Topsell Serpents 


(1658) 777 Of the Tame or House Spider, xb/jx Ovc&viAnat, 
Plants IV. § 8 These Vascular Threds or Fibres. X842 Act 
S 6 Vtd c, 79 8 17 From the centre of the track of the 
right or off wheel to the centre of the track of the left or 
near wheel 1857 Chambers* Infonmti, 11 . 207/x Australia 
or New Holland . P^ua or New Guinea . Van Diemen's 
Land or Tasmania. Mod Using a common or garden spade. 
Or, var. hor^ Her Ods,poss pron,^ * their** 

Or, obs form of Obe, o'er (Ovbb), Youb. 

Or-, p'efy frequent m OE., retained in a few 
woids in ME , now obs* exc. in Obdeal, and perh. 
Ort-8, where it is no longer recognized as a signi- 
ficant element OE. or- was the stressed form 
(used in nominal compounds), corresp. to Goth. 
its-, ur-, ON. dr-, or-, OHG,, Ger. ur-, OS. 
or-, MDu, or-, oar-, Du, cor-, ong. an adv. and 
prep, meaning 'out*. The unstressed form (m 
verbal compounds) was in OHG. ur-, ar-, ir-, 
MHG , MLG , MDu., Ger., Du. er-, OS., OE. a-. 
Thus OE. orddl, OS. wdih, MDu. ordeel, MLG 
ordH, OHG nrteih, Ger. nrtetl decision, judge- 
ment; OE, adklan, OS. adiljan, OHG. arteilen, 
Ger. ef'tetlen to decide, allot, share The primary 
sense was ‘out*, as m Goth, and OHG /tmens 
'outrunning, exit, exodus*, ON irpor out-going, 
departure ; thence various derived senses, of whidi 
OE. had ' out, completely, to an end *, as m orjtanc 
'thinking out, contrivance, skill, intelligence'; 'out 
and out , 'extreme*, in oriilda ' extreme old age'; 
'outwardly, manifestly', in orcnmve ‘recognizable*, 
orgiete ‘clearly perceptible, manifest'; and esp 
* without, void of, bereft of*, as in the adjs. ortnstie 
'measureless, immense', ormSd 'bereft of courage, 
despairing*, orsawh 'lifeless*, orwdne 'without 
hope, despeiate’, ortriowe 'without trust, faith- 
less *, orsori 'without anxiety, secure (Cf. L adjs. 
in ex-, as exanimts, excors, exossis, exsangms,) 
In this last sense the prefix survived in early ME. ; 
see Obmete, Obmod, Obbath, Obtbow. 

-or, a termmation of words, and form of vanous 
suffixes, of Latin origin. 

Latin long d in early OF was represented by a close 
sound between and (i2}, written variously o and ?/, as. 
in L hondrem, OF. onor, onur. In An^loFr. the sound 
sank into and came CZ300 to be wntten ou {oHOJtTt 
In continental Fr , on the other hand, the sound paused at 
length mto eu^S {oneur, konneur). The earliest adopted 
words in ME. had 0 ac n {onor, onur), hut the regular 
representation after 1300 was that of AngloFr. ou {pnoitr^ 
honour). In many instances this is snU retained ; but, at 
(he Renascence, many of the -our words, which in other re- 
spects were like their L originals, were conformed to the 
H in -^r; and nearly all woros taken then or later directly 
from L were spelt -or, though, even in these words, there 
was at first a considerable vacillation between -or and -onr. 
In Great Britain the traditional -owns still wntten in many 
of the words in which it was retained in the i6th &, though 
not a few of these, as ancestor^ author, error, horror, prtot , 
senator, tailor, are now spelt with -or, which spelhng is 
extended in American usage to all the -our words. 

This ternunatiou appears m the followmg suffixes : 

1. -OP (formerly oftra -our), representing ulti- 
mately L. -or, -drem, in nouns of condition from 
intr. vbs. in •ere, less usually from other vbs., as 
error, horror, Uquor, padlor, stupor, tenor, terror, 
torpor, tremor, etc. Such of these as existed m 
ME. were formerly spelt with -our, e.g. errour, 
horrour, Itcour, tenour. In other words of the 
same class, as ardour, favour, fervour, humour, 
labour, rigour, valour, vigour, as also in some 

, words not directly connected with extant L, verbs, 
as colour, honour, odour, -our is generally retained 
m British usage, but Amencan usage spells these 
also with -or* ardor, fervor, labor, color, honor, etc 

2. -OP (formerly often -oteP), repr. L. -or, -drem of 
agent-noons, formed on stems identical with the 
ppl. or 'supine* stems of verbs. Of these there 
are three varieties. 

a. Those repr. L. agent-nouns other than those in 
•dtor, -etor, -itor, -%tor\ as actor, assessor, author, 
captor, censor, confessor, doctor, elector, extensor, 
factor, flexor, tttvettlorjtcior, op^essor, pastor, pos- 
sessor, professor, rector, sculptor, sponsor, successor, 
transgressor, tutor, victor* These are of different 
ages, going back to OF. words in -or, -ur, AF. in 
-our F. -eur, or L. in -or* So far as they existed 
in ME., they were then spelt -our, e.g. actaur, 
assessour, authour, censour, confessour, dettoury 
doctour, etc.; they are now all conformed to the 
L. spelling in -or* 

b. Agent-nouns in L. -ator, -etor, •itor, -Tier, in 
coming down in living use into OF., were regu- 
larly reduced from -dtbr-em, etc., through -edor to 
-eor, -eur, AF. -eour, which became in ME. -mr, 
and in F -eur, and thus fell together with those 
from simple -or-em in a. Such are barrator, eessor, 

(: -cessatbr-efd), congueror,donor,emferor {imperd- 
tor-em), governor, juror, lessor, solicitor, vendor, 
visitor {vmtatSr-em)* To this group also belongs 


I scevtour (AF sanvebur'—O^* salvebr, salvedor, 
I L. salvdtor-em), which has preserved the vowel 
before -our. To these may be added agent-nouns 
formed m Fr. or AF. on the vb. stem, in imitation 
of those in -eor, -tur, -our, repr, L. -dtdrem, etc., 
as furveycr, surveyor, tailor, grantor, wamor 
(AF. werreyour, f, werreier to war). From want 
of evidence it is sometimes uncertain whether the 
agent-noun was already formed in late L, in -ator, 
-ttor, or m Fr after these suffixes had been reduced 
to -eor and -eur, AF. -our* 

c. Agent-nouns in -ator, -etor, -ttor, -Ttor, -ntor, 
adopted m later tunes in Fr , or in Eng , retain t, 
appearing in French as -ateur, -ffeur, etc, and 
have now m Eng. the same wntten form as m 
L., e.g culmimst) ator, agitator, ct'eator, curator, 
dictator, equator, gladiator, imitator, legislaior, 
navigator, spectator, translator, vindicator, orator, 
procurator, senator ; auditor, creditor, editor, 
fanitor, monitor, servitor; executor* These are of 
different ages * some from OF. or AF. (m which 
case they formerly had -our, as creaiour, ereditonr, 
dictatour, oratour, servtCour) , some of later for- 
mation immediately from L., which have had the 
-or form from the first. The pronunciation varies 
greatly, the stress being sometimes as in the L 
nominative {a-ea tor, ere ditof), sometimes on the 
second syllable before the stressed vowel of the 
AF, and L accusative (on which a secondary stress 
fell ongmally in ME ), as in au ditor (audiiou r, 
au ditff rem), o'i ator (p ratouT, drdidreni) , se nator 
{srnatoirr, spndtd rem ),se rvttor(se i-vitou r, se rvT- 
to rem), executor (exe cuton r, exe ctitd rem), some- 
times corresponding with that of the Eng. vb , as 
admt nistraior, a*gtiator, i'lmtaior, pro secutor, or 
otherwise shifted, as procurator. In some cases 
two forms exist, as cura tor after L. nom., cm ator 
after cu raiou r, cu raid rem* 

d. -or is sometimes an alteration of another 
suffix, as of L. -drius, F. -ter, AF. -er, in hacheloi, 
chancellor, heritor, or of Eng. OE. -ere, in 
sailor, bettor* 

The frequent occnrrence of ME. -ettr, mod -cr* m legal 
terms denoting the person acting, as opposed to the person 
acted upon in -i, ee, e.g lessor lessee, pantor grantee, 
morigageor mortgagee, has imparted a kind of technical 
or professional character to the ending, and explains the 
difierentation of sailor, one who sails professionally, from 
sailer. In ME there was a tendency to confuse the endings 
-^and (helped prob by the OF. declension nom -lie — 
L, -dtoi , acc. -or, -nr, -eur, L. -dterem) , thus butcher, 
du:er, deicher, jailer, jester, juggler, porter, etc arc found 
also with the ending cur On^e other hand, 111 a large 
number of words, »the ongmal -our, -or has, since the xsth c , 
been exchanged for the -er of agent-nouns of English deriva- 
tion , such are barber, bicker, chanter, dtznner, labourer, 
pleader, preacher, robber, rimer or rhymer, in all which 
the earlier -our, -or, is the etymological form. 

3. -or (-our) sometimes represents F. -oh% from 
various sources, as manor, OF manotr, nianexr, L. 
maiiere; mirror, F, miroir, L. ^mirdtonum; so 
with -our, parlour, F parloir, L *paraboldtdrium. 

4. -or, repr. ME. and AF. -our, F. -eur, L -or, 
-drem, a vanant of -ter, suffix of the comparative 
degree of adjs., in meyor, minor* See -iob ^* 

Oral (oe'ra). Mist* [OE., app. ad. ON pyrir or 
its pi aurarx commonly regarded as ad. L attre-us 
golden; but the sense-history is not clear. Cf. 
Orb 4.] 

1. A Danish money of account, introduced into 
England with the Danish invasion. 

In the Laws of Edward the Elder and Guthrun, it i<{ 
reckoned as equivalent to zft shillings, in Domesday book as 
equal to 20 pence. 

epao Laws of Edw ^ Gnihr* c, 7 (Schmid) fohe .twelf 
orena mid Denum, and xxx scill. mid Engium C950 
Lmdisf Gosp Luke xix X3 Woeron jecesuT Sonne teno 
ftrmlas his, salde tea oro vel libras, & cuoeff to fiaem, 
ceapijas ic cymo. cxooo Laws of Mikelred in c. i 
(Schmid) Bete man hactmtdeadum menu mid vi healf-marce, 
and set cwicon mid xu oran. 1706 Phillips, Ora, a Saxon 
Coin of the value of one Shilling and four Pence. 1838 
Encycl Bnt (ed 7) XVI 514/2 Dr. Hirices observes, that 
the mode of reckoning money by marcs and oras was never 
known m England until after the settlement of the Danes. 
1851 D Wilson Preh* Ann* (1863) I. ii vL 44s Upon the 
altar was placed a ring without any joint of the value of 
two oras 1875 Jevons Money viil 71 The mark, the ora, 
and Che thrimsa were other moneys of account used by the 
Anglo-Saxoi)s» 

2. A measure of weight: see quot. 1838 . 

xero Holland Cawdeds Bnt* 1.519 This Citie payd 
yeerely to the King 30 pounds by tale, and twenty In 01a 
(or in ore) that is by weight 1707 Fleetwood Ch% on* Prec. 
(174s) 25 So that xs or» make a pound. 1838 Encycl Bnt 
(ed. 7) XVI 514/2 In Doomsday-book the ora is used for the 
ounce, or the twelfth part of the nummulary Saxon pound, 
and the fifteenth of the commercial, 

‘ llOra^(o»Ta). [L.,=border, brim, const, shore.] 
i. Eniom* Thcinflexed or infenor lateral margin 
of the prothorax. 

x8a6 KIRBY & Sp. EntmioU III. 368 Proihorax,, 

1 ^ way of eminence the Thorax* It includes the 07 % 
Paiagta, Umbones, and Phragnta. 
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ORACULAR. 


ORACH. 

2. ‘The edge or border of an nicer’ (Syd, Sffc, 
Lex. 1892). 

Ora, vanant of Obba Sc.^ odd* 

OraMU^ Oraee, obs. ff. Hobbible, Obbis« 
Oracll, orache (p-rStJ). Fonns; 5-6aa»ge, 
5~8 orage, 6 ap0oh(0, oreche, (aretcli), 6-7 
araoli(d, 7 a-, orrage, 7-8 a-, orracli, 6- orach(e, 
[Itt 15th c. araget idth c. arache, a, Anglo-F. 
arasche in Vocab, Wr.-Wiilcker 

559), F. arreche (Pare i6th c.), Norman-Picard 
form (Berry arrosse^ Walloon drasCj Namur att- 
rouse) — It. cUrepicet-lj. ainphc-em^ in nom. 
atripleXi ad* Gr. 6.rp&<pa^vs, •is{aSpa~, ] 

A plant of the genus AtripleXj N* O* Ckeno- 
podiacmx esp, the Garden Orach or Mountain 
Spinach {A. koriemts). 

wild Oracli, A, paiula (including several sub species), 
a W'eed in gardens and cultivated ground in Great Britain. 

C143Q Cookery i* 5 Talw Borage,.. Bete, Auence, 

Longebe^ -wyth Orage an ol>er. CX440 Ane, Cookery in 
Househ, 0 r 4 . (1790) 426 Take cole and betes, and arage. . 
and sethe horn. CX440 Promp Paro i^a Arage, herb, 
aitnpUx. iss* Turner Herbal i. E v b, Areche is of two 
kyndes the one is garden areche, .the other kynde is called 
in englyshe, wyld areche % and it groweth abrode in the 
come feldes. 1563 Hyli. Art Garden. (1593) 48 The hearbe 
named Orach or Arage 1579 Langhah Gard Health 
(1633) 34 Arache vsed in pottage, openeth the belly. xs8d 
Bright MelancK xxxix. 351 Rocket and taragon are not to 
be refused; no more IS aretdh z6^C. Beck Character 
I IV, Orage herb. 1769 Sir J. Hju. Pam, Herbal (i8xe) xa 
There is another kind of anach.. called garden attach, it is 
an annual raised from seed, for the use of the kitchen 1837 
C A Wheelwright Transl Aristophanes I 321 Full of 
calumnies, that grow like orrache. 1853 Delamer Kztck. 
Gttrd (x86i) 94 Orache, or Mountain bpinach--/ 4 /r///?jr 
koriensts. Of this handiwme plant there are two principal 
vaneties. 

b. Comb, as orachdike adj : oraob-moth, 
Ifadena ainpHcis^ a noctuid moth, the caterpillar 
of which feeds on the orach. 

17x3 J Petiver in PhiU Trans XXVII. 433 Its thick 
Orachdike jagged Leaves. 1869 Newman Brit, Moths 417 
The Orache Moth .. The caterpillar ,« feeds on various 
species of orache, goosefoot, and many other low plants. 
Oracle (p rakl), sb. [ME. ora cle, a. E. oracle 
(i2th c. in Hatz,-Darm ), ad L. oidcuhum {prd* 
chim)t f. brhre to speak, plead, pray, with suffix 
-culo- of matenal instrument] 

1 . Originally, 

L In Gr, and Rom. Atsliq. The instrumentality, 
agency, or medium, by which a god was supposed 
to speak or make known his will; the mouth- 
piece of the deity ; the place or seat of such instru- 
mentality, at which divine utterances were believed 
to be given. 

CX400 tr. Secreta Secret , Gov Lordsh. ^ To be tyme bat 
y cam to be Oracle of be sone bat Esculapides mad foe hym, 
where 7 fand oon solitarye man absttnente fol wys of 
Philosophie. ^<477 Caxton yeuon 4 And they visyted 
temples and oracles unto the consummation of their dayes. 
XS74 Hbllowes GneuartCsPam Bp, (1577) 174 Amongst all 
the oratories that .they had in Asia, the most famous was 
the Oracle of Belphos : for to that place from all partes of 
the worlde they did concurre i6xx Shaks. Wint. T, ii. in. 
194 Please* your Highnesse, Poits From those you sent to 
th' Oracle, are come An boure since, xdsp Milton Jfypin 
Hativiiy 173 The Oracles are dumm. xtipa Dryden St 
Euremmis Ess 284 He speaks like the Oracles to puzzle 
the World 18x4 WORDsw Zaodainm viii. The Delphic 
oracle foretold That the first Greek who touched the Trojan 
strand Should die 1835 Thirlwall Greece I, vi. 205 1 he 
Gods.. had a great variety of agents and vehicles at their 
disposal, for conveying the secretsof their prescience. Some- 
times they attached tt to a certain place, the seat of their 
immediate presence, which is then termed an oracle. 1884 
J, Tait Ahftd m Matter (189a) 255 Ihe great Oracles of 
antiquity belonged to the (Greeks 

b. Hence, allusively, To work the oracle^ to 
influence the agency or medium; to obtain an 
utterance in one’s favour, or to procure a favour- 
able issue in a matter, by influence or manoeuvring 
behmd the scenes ; also Islang)^ to raise money. 

1863 All Year Pound xo Oct. x68 He has a double, 
who,, worked the oracle for him, x886 Pall Mali G, 

I Sept, 1/3 Every reader will be able to form his own 
judgment of the methods which [certain publishers] adopt 
to ‘^work the oracle* m their favour. X89X J, Newman 
ScamptUF Tncks xiv xi6 With .. big local loan-mongers 
to work me oracle and swim with them, 

2 . A response, decision, or message, given usually 
by a piiest or priestess of a god, and, as was sup- 
posed, by his inspiration, at the shnne or seat 
where the deity was supposed to be thus accessible 
to inquirers. These responses were for the most 
part obscure or ambiguous ; to which allusion is 
made in later senses of the word and its derivatives. 

XS98 Grenewey TaciUtSj Ann, iii xiii. (1622) 83 The 
Smymaeans alleaged an oracle of Apollo, by which they 
were commanded to dedicate n temple to Venus Stratomcis 
16x1 S11AK& yPtni T. HI 11, 119 Therefore bring forth (And 
in Apollo's Name) his Oracle 1647 A. Ross Mysiaff Poet, 
XV} (1675) 388 The seat from whence she [Sibyl] gave her 
Oracles. 1791 Co\^er Thad v, 78 Unskill'd to spell aright 
The oracles predictive of the woe X838 Thirlwall ^eece 
III, S9 An oracle was procured exactly suited to thepurpose 
of the leaders of the ex^dition 2847 Prescott ( 1850) 
n, 89 The temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain 


its ascendancyi and the oracles, delivered from its dark and 
mysterious shrine, were held in no less repute among the 
natives.. than the oracles of Delphi obtained among the 
Greeks X885-94 R. Bridges Eros d* Psyche Apr. x, The 
chanting Pythoness gave oracle, And thus in pnestly verse 
the sentence ran. 

IL Transferred to Jewish, Chnstiau, or other 
religious use, 

3 . A vehicle or medium of divine communication 

a. That part of the Jewish Temple where the 
divine presence was manifested, the holy of holies , 
also, the mercy-seat within it. 

c x^o lYyel^s Exod xxv 18, 19 Thou schalt make on 
euer cithir side of Goddis answeryng place \Bodl MS 277 
the oracle] twei cherubyns of gold, o cherub be m o syde of 
Goddis answeryng place [Bodl, the oracle], 1483 Caxtox 
Gold. Leg 72b/2 The preestes sette the Arke in the hows 
of our lord in the oracle of the temple x« sancta sanctorum 
under the wynges of cbemlwn, 1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. 
xxxviL 6 He made also the Propitiatone, that is. the Oracle, 
of the purest golde x6xx Bible Ps. xxviu 2 When I lift vp 
my handes toward thy holy Oracle. X667 Milton P, L, i. 12 
Sion Hill and Siloa s Brook that flowd Fast by the Oracle 
of God xS^ Encycl. Brtt (ed 7} XYI. 514 Oracle is in 
sacred history sometimes used for the mercy«seat, or the 
cover of the ark of the covenant; and by others it is taken 
for the sanctuary, or the most holy place, in which the ark 
was deposited. 

b. Applied to the breastplate of the Jewish 
High Pnest, the Unm and Thummim, by which 
divine messages were believed to be communicated. 

x868 Marriott Vest Chr, 5 On the breastplate (or ‘ Oracle") 
are set twelve stones of unusual size and beauty 

0, One who or that which expounds or inter- 
prets die will of God ; a divine teacher, 
rtiS48 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI 100 In his company lone 
the Puzel, whom he used as an oracle and a southsaier X67X 
Milton P, R\ 460 God hath now sent his living Oracle 
Into the World, to teach his final will a vjxx Ken Div 
Love Wka. (1838) 307, I adore tbee^ O heavenly Oracle of 
Love, for contriving this prayer in that admirable method 
1833 J H. Newman Ariam i. m. (1876) 82 In the hibtory 
cfBalaam a bad man and a heathen is made the oracle of 
Iruc divine messages 1863 E V. Neale Anal Th, «5* Nai, 
i2p Bacon had brought man to the feet of nature, as to a 
Divine oracle, 

4 . Divine revelation ; a declaration or message 
expressed or delivered by divine inspiration ; also, 
pi the sacred scriptures (from Rom. lii, 2j. 

c X384 Chaucer H, Paine l it Why this a dreme, why that 
a swevene. And noght to euery man lyche evene, Why this 
aSaintome, why these oracles. 14, . in Tundale's Vis (1847) 
93 Whos vertue was to Kyng Saloman Full long aforon in 
dyuyne oracle As I fynd senewed by myracle. X548UDALI, 
etc Erasnt, Par, Matt, il 26 The oracles or sayinges of God 
*557 N. T. (Geneva) Acts vii, 38 This is that Moses , who 
receaued the l3rttely oracles to geue vnto vs. i6xx Bible 
Transl. Pref, 3 The forme [of Scripture being] Gods word, 
. Gods oiades. idxg Pubchas Pt^rtinage x 11 133 First 
had divine mercy by Oracle removed the Christians to 
Pella out of the danger. 1737 Pope Hot, Epist ii. i 28 
Whose Word is Truth, as sacred and rever'd, As Heav'n's 
own Oracles from Altars heard. 1746-7 Hervev Medii 
(1818} lod By Him, says the Oracle of inspiration, all things 
consist X844 Stanley Arnold I iv. 213 In the Bible, 
he [Arnold] found and acknowledged an oracle of God— 
a positive and supernatural revelation made to man, an 
immediate inspiration of the Spirit 
f 6. An injunction or command of the Pope. Ohs. 
(Cf. lateL. oraaihm 'an imperial rescript* (Just, 
Inst^ ) 

X|J79 Fulke Confnt Sanders 551 The Frenchmen deposed 
their King Childericus by the Oracle of Pope Zachane, 
which discharged them of their .othe of obedience, 1625 tr 
Camden's Hist. Ehz i, (id88) 21 A commandment given 
vivd voce by the Oracle of the most Holy Lord the Pope, in 
the virtue of his holy^ Obedience, and under pam of the 
gr eater Excommunication not to depart the City, 

m. Figurative senses. 

0 , Something reputed to give oracular rej^lies or 
advice 

161$ Hart Anal, Ur tv 47 This Parson being., reputed 
famous in vromanae, this Gentiewoman had recourse to his 
oracle. 17x3 Pope Windsor For. 382 , 1 see. anew White, 
hall ascend 1 There mighty Nations shall inquire their doom, 
The World’s great Oracle m times to come, 1831 Brewster 
Hewton (1855) II xxvii. 404 The oracle which he had himself 
established refused to give its responses 
b. Something regarded as an infallible guide or 
indicator, esp when its action is viewed as recondite 
or mysterious, as a chronometer, a compass 
X7a6 Swift Gulliver i ii, He called it [a watch] his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of his life 
«38 — Pol Conversat. t 108 Pi ay, my Iiord, what’s a 
Qock by your Oracle? 176* Falconer Shipwr, ij 105 And 
by the oracle of truth below. The wondrous magnet, guides 
the wayward prow, x8w w Irving Capi Bonneville III 
97 This little, whining, Teast-smelhng animal, is, therefore, 
called among Indians the ‘medicine wolf’s and such was 
one of Buckey's infallible oracles 
7 . A person of great wisdom or knowledge, 
whose opinions or decisions are generally accepted , 
an authority reputed or affecting to be infallible. 

1596 Shaks. Merch, V. 1. 1. 93, 1 am sir Oracle, And when 
I ope my lips, let no dog barke, z6m Litkgow Trav vir, 
^3 He straight sent for a Jewish Pbjsitian, his familiar 
Oracle. 1847 Clarendon Hist Reb 111. § 26 He [Lord Say] 
had^for many years been the Oracle of those who were call'd 
Puritans in the worst sense, and steer’d all their counsels and 
designs. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr III, 526 The Oracles of 
the Law being called together to consult, the demand made 
of them « Where Christ should he born. zSja Tdnnison 
Ode Death Dk, Wellinften iv, 0 friends, our chief state- 


oracle is mute. 1858 0 . W. Holmes Aut, Break/,d, vi. 56 
It 15 a fine thing to be an oracle to which an appeal is 
always made in all discussions 
8. An utterance of deep import or wisdom ; an 
opinion or declaration regarded as authoritative 
and infallible ; undeniable truth, 

XS69 T, Sanford tr, A gripped s Van Aries 12 For that 
cause the Auncientes surnamed Horaei his Oracles, of the 
verses of Homer x6io Htsirio,pe ni 38 Are not you 
Lawyers, from whose reverend lippes Th’amayed multitude 
learne Oracles ? 1632 Massinger City Madam it 11, Lady 
Frugal [after Stargaze has given an astrological exposition]. 
Kneel, and give thanks. Sir Maumee For what we under- 
stand not? Lady F Be incredulous. To me, 'tis oracle 
170X W Wotton Hist. RomCy Maicusw tor His Words 
were received as Oracles 1842 Abdv Water Cure (1843) 175 
Such epithets .. pionounced with a giave face by those 
whose looks are omens, and whose words are oracles, 

0 An oracular reply ; a wise or prudent answer, 
X638 Penti Con/ (1657) 343 It was the glory of Queen 
Elizabeth, that wise answer or Oracle she leturiied to a 
Pragmatick Petition. 

b. A prognostication, such as those in almanacs. 
1595 Bp W. Barlow Three Semi, 1. ix One of their owne 
late Prophets .hath very fitlie prefixed before his yearely 
false oracles, I would say Almanacks [etc.]. 

10 athtb and Comb,^ as oracle-tnonger^ -shop; 
orach-wise adv. ; also, orach-hke adj 

x6xi CoTGR , OraenhuXy Oracic-hke, true as the Gospell 
X625 K Long tr Barclay's Argems r xx 64 Meleander's 
Thoughts runne upon that, that Oracle-wise was uttered by 
her 1663 Gerbier Counsel d iv. Your Apollo's Oracle-hke 
Arcenall. 1673 Cave Pi tin. Chr 1 i 7 The Impostoi 
setting up for an Oracle-monger 167s Cotton SeoJ/erSco/l 
1x4 He sets up Oracle-shops in Greece x 85 o Rawunson 
tr Herodotus vii vi. IV 6 Onomaentus of Athens, an 
oracle-monger.. who set forth the piophecies of Musaeus. 

0‘racle» ^are, [f. prec sb ] 

1 . traus. To utter or pronounce as an oracle , to 
proclaim as by divine inspiration or authority. 

C1595R SouTHWFLL.S’i', Peter'sContpl Ded , The Heathen, 
whose Gods were chiefely canonized by their Poets, and 
their paynim Diuinuie oracled, in veise x6oo W Watson 
JDecaeordon (1602) 3^6 We finde this difference . . to be oiacled 
from those diuine Ups that knew best how to terme them 
1645 Milton Colasi Wks, (1851) 343 A by-blow fiom the 
Pulpit more beholding to the authority of that devout 
place, then to any sound reason which it could oracle. 

2 . intr. To speak as an oracle 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomta 254 If it Oracle contrary to our 
Interest, or Humour, we will create an Amphiboly andmake 
It speak our meaning 1790 Bystander 159 He augured — 
or Oracled, if Mr Bell likes it better —Very greatly of the 
prodigious improvements he would make, x8xa W. Tennant 
AnsierF vi xxxiv, Nor deem that some dumb beldam .. 
Hath oracling deceiv’d me like a fool 
Hence OTaclmg vbl sb and ppl a 
1656 T, Any Candle %n Dark 77 A hollow feigned voyce 
which those Witches or Deceivers used m their Oracling 
Divinations xtiyx Milton P R* i. 455 No more shalt thou 
by oracling abuse The Gentiles 
t O'racler. Obs, [f, Oeacle sb, or v, + ^ebI.] 
The giver of oracular responses; Ihe priest or 
priestess of an oracle ; any one claiming to be a 
medium of divine or diabolic communications, 

1584 R Scot Dtscav Wtichcr, vir. v. (1886) 109 Ve shall 
see ..the cousenage of these oraclers, 15^ Sylvester Du 
S arins 1. vu 823 Pyrrhus (whom the Delphian Oracler 
Deluded) X736 Due Witcher. 12 It is cei tain that Oi aclers, 
when they pronounced their Oracles, did use to counterfeit 
strange Kinds of Voices 

+ 0*raclist« Obs, [f. Oracle sb, + -ist.] One 
whose utterances are esteemed as oracular. 

1603 Harsnst Pop Impost, Pref,, Your Popes being pro- 
claimed by your own Oraclists to the worlde, one to be an 
Ass^another a Foxe 

t O'raclize. t'. Ohs. rare, [f as prec. + -izE* 
cf. ORACULIZB.J trans. To pronounce or predict 
like an oracle, b. intr. To speak as an oracle, 
1648 Earl of Westmoreland Oita Sacra (1879) 57 Then 
shall Thy Conscience Oracitse thy Fate 1709 Brti. Apollo 
II No 13 , 3/x For as you Orac’lize in Verse. 

Oracular (orse'kixSflar), a [f. L, brScul-nm 
Oracle + -ar (L. had a lare brdculdri-its^ the 
Eng. repr of which would be *oraculaiy.)'\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to an oracle , that is the seat 
or medium of an oracle, or of direct divine com- 
munications 

z(!y8 Phillips (ed 4), Oracular t belonging to, or having the 
authority of an Oracle, xy^ Young Nt, Th ix 1044 The 
breast-plate of the true High-pnest, Ardent with gems 
oracular, that give, In points of highest moment, right 
response X774 J Bryant Mythol, I, 254 Its guardian 
Deity, whose orgies were there celebrated ; and whose shnne 
was oracular. 1781 Cowper Truth 389 (!)nce the blest resi- 
dence of truth divine, . Wheie, in his own oracular abode, 
Dwelt visibly the light creating God 1833 Felton Fain, 
Lett, xxxvi (1865) 282 An hour more brought us in sight of 
Delphi, — one of the richest oracular sites in the world 1856 
Emerson Ei^ Traits^ Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 126 
The fable that the ship Argo was loquacious and oracular. 

2 . Of the nature of an oracle, or of an inspired, 
divinely authoritative, or infallible utterance. 

X63K Bratrwait WhwmesTO The vulgar doe admire him, 
imldmg his novels oracular. 2664 H. More Mysl, Imq. 206 
He has left some Oracular Records wherein a man may 
read .the State and Condition of the Church 1702 S Par- 
ker \x, Cicero's De Fintbus ii. 137 He had stamp’d it upon 
your minds for an Oracular Truth, that nothing after Death 
can have any effect upon us. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
XIX. IV, 353 Whatever he said or wrote was considered 
as oracular by his disciples. 



ORACULARITY, 


b Resembling the ancient oracles in the mystery, 
ambiguity, or sententionsness of their answers. 

1736 Bolingbroke Patriot (1749) a4o Such expressions 
were often used, and I believe these oracular speeches were 
interpreted, as oracles used to be, according as every man's 
inclinations led him. 184s James A, He opened Ins 

lips, with an oracular shake of the head. 1845 Disraeu 
Sybil V * The deuce I ' said the Dandy, who dionot clearly 

comprehend the bent of the observation of his much pen 
denng friend, but was touched by its oracular terseness, 
c Of mysterious poitent ; ominous, portentous 
i8ao Byron Mar Fai iv. ii, 182 Where swings the sullen 
huge oracular bell, Which never knells but for a princely 
death. xSao Shelley CEdipits ii il 64 These prodigpes are 
oracular, and show The presence of the unseen Deity. 

8 Of a person . That delivers oracular responses; 
transf that speaks or writes m the character or 
manner of an oracle 

i8ai D, Stewart Dissert, Presgr* Philos ir, v 35a In his 
[Dr Law'b] original speculations, he is weak, paradoxical, 
and oracular 1829 Lytton DeveretiX i xi, Morton, you 
are quite oracular 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xiv, 299 1 he 
oracular press lays down the law, X865 Grotb Plaio II 
XXI II Like prophets and oracular ministers, 

A Delivered, uttered, or decreed by au oracle, 
iSao Shelley Hymn to Mercuty Ixxx, Understood . . by 
thee the mystery Of all oracular fates, 1863 Mary Howitt 
F, BremeFs Gt eece II xvi 157 Some oracular replies show 
great political wisdom. 1873 Symonds Grh Poets vii, igo 
When Oedipus slays his father, he does so m contempt of 
oracular warnings 1876 Swinburne Erechtheus 55 For the 
note Rings as of death oracular to thy sons. * 

Hence Ora cnlaruess, oraculanty. 

17x7 in Bailev II. 1886 Amenctat XII. 189 Their oracu- 
larness is merely an opinion. x8^x Ilhtsir Land, Ne7.vs 
Chnstm, No. 2/3 ‘Hes sure to wear a big beard’.. said 
Amos Gunn, with Metropolitan oracularness 
Oracularity (orse ku^lse riti). [f. prec. + -ity ] 
The quality or character of being oracular. 

a. The quality of being the medium or seat 
of an oracle, or of making divine communications. 

x8i6 G, S. Faber Of tp Pa^an Idol HI 260 Agreeably to 
the notion which ascribed oraculanty to the sacred giotto 
x8i8 — Horse Mosmcse I 130 The mouth relates to the sup< 
posed oracularity of the diluvian ship, which was feigned to 
direct its votaries in an audible voice what couise they 
ought to take. 1842 — Prov, Lett, (1844) 3 ^ invest 

the Clergy with some dieamy and mysterious oraculanty, 

b. The quality of being laconic, obscure, and of 
veiled meanmg; with H an instance of this. 

1840 Blackw Moi^, XLVIII. 365 This we conceive to be 
in the purest style of the hieroglyphics, and to establish 
Coleridge’s oraculanty beyond all question, 1845 Thackeray 
Picture Gossip Wks igoo XIII 458 Stanfield has no mystL 
cism or oraculanty about him, 11x849 Poe WJiippU wks. 
X864 HI 3B3 The quips, quirks, and curt oiacuianties of 
the Rmeisons [etc ] 

Oracularly (orae*ki??laili), adv, [f. Obaoular 
+ -LY 2 .] In an oracular manner, 
a. In the solemn, authoritative, or sententious 
manner of an ancient oracle, 

1771 Burke Poweis juries m Libels Wks. 1877 VI. i6a 
A timid jury will give way to an awful judge dehveiing 
oracularly the law, 1788 Reid Aristotle's Lcfg" 1 § i 3 
He delivers his decisions oracularly 1884 Truth 13 Mar, 
380/a Mr, Justice Stephen, speaking oracularly, declared 
that there was no law against human cremation * if effected 
without nuisance to others 

b With the obscurity or ambiguity of the 
responses of the ancient oracles ; enigmatically, 

1864 Daily Tel 17 May, Utterances even more oracularly 
ambiguous aie ascribed to him at Washington. 

t Oraxulist. Ods, [f L. ordcul-um Obaolb + 
-1ST ] A professed communicator of oracles. ^ 
1652 Gaule Magastrom, 310 It was answered by the 
divining Oraculists that Augustus had onely a hundred 
dayes to live. Ibid. 363 And thus was it shuffled up betwixt 
the astrologers and the oraculists. 

t Ora'Otilize, v, Ohs mre [f L ordcuhum 
Oracle + -ize ] trans To make an oracle of; to 
render, or hold as, oracular 
XS93 Nashe Christ's T (16x3) 127 That of Terence is 
oracuhz’dj/’mifm aeqtmm censere nos adolescentulos [etc.]. 

Plence fOra culizer, one who constitutes himself 
an oracle, or plays the oracle 
^ x^4 Sir T Herbert Trtw. i6g But he that sits on high., 
in foure and twenty houres after proved this great Oracu- 
lizer a campleat her. 

Oraciuons (onckw^bs), a. Now fare or Ohs, 
[f. L.type *5rdcttIos-ns^ f. ordcuUum cf. obs F ora- 
culettx (Cotgr. and Godef), and viiracul(nts’\ Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, an oracle (F oimerly 
common; now superseded by Oraoulab ) 

1, != Oracular i 

x6io Healey Si Ang Ciiie of God 596 This [coui^ing 
the sands] the oraculous device of Delpho ’s asciibed to him- 
selfe. a 1638 Cleveland A nsw PaiM, (1677) 130 Reason 
why Jupiter, when be was most Oiaculous, was ^Ued 
Jupiter Ammon, x66o Ingelo Bentiv, ^ Ur ii, (t 6^) Pref , 
Where the Oraculous Tripos stands. 167X Miltot 
14 Urim. and Thummim, those oraculous gems On Aaron s 
breast 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Luszad X79 When 
Orac’lous Argo sail'd from wondering Greece 1849 tr. Ct 
A Hamilton's Fairy T i74 [He] soon left the oraculous 
wood a full league behind him 

t2. * Oracular 2 Oh 

16x2 Drayton Poly olb x. 162 That what he spake, was 
held to be oraculous So true his writings were. 1647 Ward 
Simp, Cobler 39 Is no Bishop no King, such an oraculous 
Truth? X7S1 Johnson No 172 no He expects 

that his opinion be received as decisive and oraculous. 

voL. vn. 
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1625 Bacon Ess , Swmlaiiou (Arb ) 509 As for Kquiuoca- 
tions, or Oraculous ^eecbes, they cannot hold out long, 
tfiyao Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm) IVls [1753) II 123 To 
guess what the meaning of this oraculous clause should be. 

3 . = Oracular 3. 

i6iy Middleton & Rowley Fair Quanel ir. 11, Like a 
conjuror, One of our fine oraculous wizards. 1^7 Cra- 
sh Poems rvj The oraculous doctors’ ni>sticbilL, Certain 

hard words made into pills. 1725 Po?b Odyss i\ 519 T he 
oraculous seer [Proteus] frequents the Fharian coast X750 
Johnson Rambler No 6x f* 4 He grows on a sadden oracu- 
lous and infallibly r8i8 T. L, Peacock Nightmare Abbey 
XU, He asked Mr Flosky, whom he looked up to as a most 
oraculous personage, whether any story of any ghost .was 
entitled to any degree of belief 
1 4 ss Oracular 4 Obs, 

i6xs G. Sandys Trav 61 Deliuer him in writing the state 
of the question , who in writing bnefly returnes his oracu- 
lous answer 1624 Heywood Gunath it 99 TOo sung 
many oraculous cautions to the people of Spatta» >et could 
they not predict their owne disaster 1624 Gataker Tran- 
subst 197 As the oraculous predictions of the Prophets 
and expresse promises of God himselfe describe it 
b. (With allusion to Oracle sh, 5 ) 

1626 Donne Senn Ixxxvm 793 One whose books are 
dedi^ted to the Pope and so hath had an oraculous 
refining by an allowance oractdo mvse vocis. 

Hence Ora cnloasly adv , by or in manner of an 
oracle; as if by an oracle; oracularly; Oraculous- 
ness, oraculanty, 

1632 Bromc North. Lasse 1 lu Wks 1873 IH 6 My Coslns 
counsel, which hath ever been oracnlously good x6^ Sir 
T Brownf Ep. r viai Ihe teslimoDi« of Antiquity 
and such as passe oraculously amongst us. 2697 Dryden 
Vtrg Geoig ii. 22 The branching Beech and vocal Oke, 
Where Jove of Old Oraculously spoke 1755 Johnson 
Oraculous —Oracttlousness^ the state of being oracular 

Ii Oraculum (oisckunDm). [L. . see Oracle ] 

1 = Oracle. 

X719 Swift To Shendan 14 Dec , But I doubt the oraculum 
is a poor supernaculum. x8m Watts-Dunton Ayhum (1900) 
88/a ‘ You seem to be the Oraculum of the hay-fields, sir. . 
Have you any other Delphic utterance ? ’ 

2. - ObatobyI I 

1843 Petrie JEo:/ Archil frel, n. uu a 352 Such oratories 
are often designated by the term oracnlwn^ a word which 
was also sometimes appUed to oratories in Ireland, 

OTad, adv rare, [f. L, Jr, dr- mouth + -ad, 
see Dbxtrad.] Towards the mouth. 
xSgx in Cent, Diet, 

tOra*fle. Obs, rare'‘\ [a. OF. oraflei see 
Gibappe.] a giraffe. 

CX400 Maundev xxviu (1839) 288 There also hen many 
Bestes, that hen dept Orafles 
(lOra'ge, [a. F orage (ora'g) ‘-popular L 
aur&Uc-umt f. attra breeze . see -age.] 
tl. A violent or tempestuous wind; a storm. 
Also Jig, Obs 

c 1477 Caxton yason 56 b, Whiche knightes beyng upon 
the see, were sore vexid with great orages and tempestes. 
1483 — Gold Leg 137/a Sodenly descended fro heuen suche 
a tempest of rayne and of orage that it couerd alle the 
montayne. *6ir Cotgr , Orage^ a storme, tempest, oiage 
/rx734 North Lives isBs6) L 183 His gmns were much 
greater by his practice, for that flowed in ^on him like 
an orage — Exam iil viii § 63 (1740) 632 But there was 
then enough of the Church and Loyal Party, to stem that ! 
Orage of Faction. 

2. An organ-stop designed to produce an imita- 
tion of the noise of a tempest. xSgx m Cent, Diet, 
Orage, obs form of Orach. I 

Oragious (orl* dgas), a, rare, [a. Anglo-F. 
orageus, F orageux stormy, f. orage storm] 
Stormy, tempestuous, ht, and^^ 
c 1S90 Burets Pdgr, m Watson Coll Poems {t7o6) ir. 19 
The storme wes so outragms, And with rumlmgs oragius, 
That I for fear did gruge i8sS Thackeray Newcomes xxxi 
303 M dTvry, whose early life may have been rather oragious, 
was yet a gentleman 

tOraguo’Ua. Obs, A kind of fabric seeqiiot, 
1719 J. Roberts Spinster 346 Woollen stuffs, and stufls 
mixed with silk., quite lost, and thrown out of sale, such as 
sattmets and chiverets, oraguella’s. 

Oraiaon, obs, form of Orison. 

Oral (osial), a {sb^ [f. L, Jr, mouth + -al. 
Cf. F. oral (i8lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Uttered or communicated m spoken words; 
transacted by word of mouth , spoken, verbal 

1628 Bp. Hall OldReltg xvl 1 3. 167 ^ for orall 1 >adi. 

tionsjwhatcertaintiecantneiebeinthem? s&^Pemt Cotf, 

IV (1657) 43 Opened by himself in orall confession to the 
principal party wronged cx68o m Somers Tracis I an 
How often have they formerly urged us to an Oral or Pen 
Combat. X75X Johnson Rambler sIq 87 1 la Teraptotions 
to petulance which occur in oral conferences 1874 Green 
Short Hist V, § 4. 239 Disputes were easily settled by the 
steward of the manor on oral evidence of the custom at issue. 
1879 Farrar St Paul I. xss To throw discredit even upon 
the Oral Law would not be without danger. 

2. Using Speech only, commiuiicating instruc- 
tion, etc by word of mouth rare 

X870 Arber Inirod, Ascham's Schohm, 6 The influence cf 
simply Oral Teachers rests chiefly in the hearts and minds 
of the Taught '.,11 » 

b Using ordinary speech or Mip-langiiage m 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

x88o Daily News ii Nov 6/a, I understand that under 
theoral system both signsand finger-speakingare prohibited 
Jbidi, If I [a deaf mute] had been sent to an oral school I 
should have made little or no progress whatever. 
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3 . Of or pertaining to the mouth, as a part of 
the body. 

Oial cavity, (a) the cavity of the mouth, (^) in baustellate 
insectt, the hollow on the lower surface of the head, from 
which the haustellum or sucking-mouth protrudes. 

x6sfi Blount Glossogr, Ofal, pertaining to the mouth, 
visage, face, look, favor or voyce. x8i6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol, 
(2843} I 89 The acute pain which attends the insertion of 
their oral stings. xBaS Jbid xIvil (ed. i) I V 379 Their oral 
organs, are of a Neuxopterous type iSW Kolleston Sc 
Jackson Anwt, Life 303 Salivary glands open into the 
oral cavity, the most imjiortant pan belonging to the 
labium 

4 Done or performed with or by the mouth, as 
the organ of eating and drinking. 

rfes UsSHER AnsfOi yesuii 71 This grosse opinion of the 
orall eating and drinking of Christ in the Sacrament a 1655 
Vines Lord's Supp (1677) 38a The guiltiness of Christs 
Body IS not by the oral eating x8B8CA Times 13 July 613 
Attendance at the Holy Eucharist without oral communion 
on every occasion* 

B as sh Short for oral sound, oial plate, etc. 

t88s Athenxum ii Apr 475/a A ring of plates which arc 
the homologues of the five onil plates These orals ate the 
actinal lepresentatives of the basals. 1887 Benson Uhw. 
Phonography xi The vowels [may be divided] into Five 
Pbarynmls Five Orals . Five Diphthoims. Ibid, la The 
Orals, short or long, in Feel, Fill, lulle, Pull, Fool 

il Orale {oiMi, oia 3 ^) JSccl, [med.L., = < veil 
neuter of *JrJ/-w adj , f. Jr, or- face, countenance, 
mouth See Du Cange ] A veil, covering the 
face and breast and foiling upon the shoulders, 
wom by the Pope at certain solemn ceremonials. 
1844-40 [see Fanon 2]. 

Oraiism (6e raliz'm). [f. Oral + -ism,] The 
method of instructing deaf-mutes by ordinary 
speech 01 * lip-language instead of by the manual 
alphabet 

1883 Amer Ann Deaf^ Dumb Apr. 90 So far as oralism 
. IS concerned. 

Oralist (oaTalist), [f as prec. + -1ST.] 

1 . One practised in oral dehveiy; a coiTCct or 
model speaker rare, 

_ 1867 A M. Bell Vis^ Speech 109 A comparison of the 
independent pronunciations of two or three such selected 
oialists to fix the alphabet for Visible Speech punting 
2 One who uses oral teaching or * lip-language ’ 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
x88o Daily News zx Nov 6/2 The oralists say that under 
the French system signs only are taught 1B82 A mer, A mt, 
Deaf^ Dumb July 154 An ardent oralist. 

Ora*lity. sare-K [f Oral + -ity] The 
quality of being oral, or orally communicated. 

x666 J Sergeant Letter 0/ Thanks 10& The Orality of the 
Rule of Faith. 

Orally (.oeTah), adv. [f. Oral + -ly 2 ] 

1 . By, through, or with the mouth as the organ 
of eating and drinking. 

1608 Bp Hall Eptst l v ^ The priest did sacrifice, and 
orally devour it whole. 1625 usshfr Answ yesuii (zdsx) 48 
That which is extemalW delivered in the Sacrament, and 
orally received by the Communicant 1803 Ck Times xj 
Feb. 164/4 R is the duty of every Catholic to be present 
every Lord’s Day at the offering of the Euchanst, whether 
he communicates orally or in the prayers only. 

2 By or with the mouth as the organ of speech ; 
by word of mouth ; verbally 
x666 Tillotson Rule of Faith iii ix § 2 The faith of the 
Jews was not delivered to them orally, but by writing 1786- 
X805 H Toore Parley 32 Without ..Language mankmd 
would have nothing but Interjections with which to com- 
municate, oially, any of their feelings. 1838 Tbirlwall 
Greece xix 111 X09 The votes, according to Spartan usage, 
were given orally a 1859 Macaulay Hist Eng xxiu. V 28 
An Act . forbidding English subjects to hold any intercourse 
orally, or by writing, or by message, with the exiled family 
Oraug (orm*q), abbreviated f Orang-outangi. 
X778 Camper in Phil. Trans, LXIX, 145, I had an 
opportumty of seeing seven Orangs x8s4 Owen Skel ^ 
Teeth in Ctre, Sc , Organ Nat L 299 Both chimpanzees and 
orangs differ from the human subject in the order of the 
development of the permanent series of teeth attrih. 1883 
De Windt Equator 106 Our last attempt at orang shooting. 
Orange rendg), ^ 5 . 1 , a. Forms: 4-8oreiige, 

(6 oxr-, -udge, -(n)oli©, 7 oreng); 5- oramge, (6 
hor-, oronge, 6-7 -inge, 7 -ynge, 5 Sc oreynzeV 
[ME orenge, orange, a. OF. orenge (13th c.), 
orange , « It narancta (Flono), Ticr 9 farancia{Vm^t 
narama, Milan naranz), Sp. naranja, Pg. laranja, 
also med Gr ve^oanr^iov. The Sp. and Gr. are ad. 

Arabic ndranj, in Pers. ndrang, 

ndnng cf. late Skr ndranga, Hindi ndrangT ; also 
Pers ndi pomegranate. 

The native county of the orange appears to ligive been the 
northern frontier oflndia, where wild oranges are still found, 
and the name may have originated there The loss of initial 
n m Fr., Eng., and It is usually asenbed to its absorption in 
the indef article in une narange, una narancta. Med,I/. 
had also the forms arangia, aratUia (Du Cange), whence 
auranita by popular association with aurmn gold, from the 
colour. Soperh OF orenge lor orange, zhest or 
A, sh. 1, The Ihiit of atree (see sense 2 ), a large 
globose many-celled berry (Hesebridiuh) with sub- 
acid juicy pidp, enclosed in a tough rmd externally 
of a bnght reddish yellow ( « orange) colour. 

The common variety is variously called the China, Ceohe, 
Lisbon, Portugal, or Sweet 0, i the name China Orange was 

22 
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especially common in i7-i8th c. Other vaneties or species 
are known as BioodC-i’va), Malta, or Maltese O , a red-pulped 
variety; ^affa or Joppa O , a lemon-shaped and verj sweet 
kindt ifavelO , a nearly seedless xpxiety from Brazil, etc., 
having the rudiment of a second fruit imbedded in its apev , 
Cliwe {m Ogilvie or Matulartn O =Masdarin ; 

Tangerine O. see Tangewne The fruit of the Citrus 
Btgaradia is called the Bitter, Horned, or Seutlle O * ; and 
that of the C Bergamta, Bergainoi O or Bergamot. 

*3 . E, E, AlltUP. B 1044 As orenge & o^er fryt. a 13^ 
Sinon Barthol (Anecd Oxon) 15 Ciirangttlwn povmtn, 
orenge. c 1425 Voc in \Vr -Wfilcker 647/40 Hoc fuasttclum^ 
orange. ext^Promp Para 371/1 Oronge, fruete ^:i4^ 
Poston Lett 111 3^ Halfe ahondrjd orrj’gys. 1497 
Ace Ld High Treas Seat (1877) h 330 For benng of the 
appiH oresmzeis fra the schip i«8 Turrer Lihellns, 
Midtim medicwii, an oreche f ISSO Lloyd Treas, Health 
(1585) S j. The sede of Orenche 1587 Golding De Mornay x. 
141 The rmde of the Orrendge is hot, and the meate within 
it is cold 1598 Epnlario C y , Take the mice of an Oringe, 
or else Vergice x6^ A Brand Emh, Mitscaay to Chma 
87 Grapes, Apples Chuia-Oranges, and other ?mit& (796 
Stedman Surinam II xjcix. 375, I found a crystal pnial 
filled with essential oil of orange extracted from the nnd 
or pee! of the oranges ^ x8» Cries of York 18 Sweet 
China Oranges. St. Michael's Oranges I vend At one 
or two a penny. x84r Mann Househ, EeeP (Roxb) 
Pref, 48 In tbe 18th of Edward the first [lagoi a large 
Spanish ship came to Portsmouth ; out of the cargo of which 
the Queen bought fifieen atrons and seven oranges [Poma 
de orengel Treas, Bet, 292 Oranges were unknown in 
^rope, or at all events m Itmy, m the eleventh century, 
but were shortly afterwards earned westward hy the Moors, 
//v*/, The Noble or Mandarin Orange is a small flattened 
and deep orange it is exceedm^ rich and sweet. xSjo 
Yeats Nat. Htst Comm 179 The rind of the orange 
yields by distillation a fragrant oil much used in perfumery. 

b. Phrase * To squeeze or suck an orange^ to 
extract all the juice from it j Jig. to take all that is 
profitable out of anything 
1683 GraeiatCs ConrtiePs Orac 4 So soon as the Orange 
is squeezed, it's thrown upon the ^ound x8aa G Canning 
in G Canning his Times 364 For fame, it is a squeezed 
orange ; but for public good there is something to do X884 
Hawley Smart From Post to Finish I. vit loS It is rather 
rough on tbe hoy .to suddenly diwover that his father had 
sucked the orange, and that he has merely mhented the 
skin X89X m Bixon Diet, Idiom Eng. Phr., By this time 
Dibdm was a sucked orange ; his brain was dry 

e. Oranges and lemons, a nursery game, in which 
a ditty beginning with these words is ^g, and 
the players take sides according to their answer 
to the question ' Which will yon have, oranges or 
lemons?' 

1887 E. D Bourne Girls* Games 48, 

2 . (More fully OiiANGE-TBEE,q.v). An evergreen 
tree (jCtfrus Auraniium), a native of the East, 
now largely cultivated in flie South of Em ope, the 
Azores, and xn most warm, temperate, or sub- 
tropical regions ; it produces fragrant white flowers, 
and the fruit mentioned in sense 1. (Also applied 
to allied species or subspecies, as C. nohilis^ C. 
Hlgaradiaf C. Bergatma. see i.) 

Otaheite orange, a hardy shrubby variety used as an 
ornamental plant and as a stodc for dwarfing other vaneties 
\Pe»t. Bid xSpr). 

16x5 G Sanoys Traa (xdzx) 3 Groues of Oranges xySj 
Martvn Rousseatls Boi xxv, I1794) 37X The Orange and 
Lemon may be distinguished by pointed leaves from the 
Shaddock. x866 Treas Boi agn/i It is said that St 
Domimc planted an orange for the convent of St Sabina in 
Rome, in the year laoo 1886 G Meredith Ball Yng. 
Princess iv 1, The soft night-wind went laden to death With 
smell of tbe orange in flower. 

3 . Applied, with qualifying word prefixed, to 
plants of various families, or their fruit, mostly 
Irom some apparent resemblance in flower or fruit 
to the orange-tree. 

Jamaica orange, the fruit of the Glycosmis citrifoha 
{.Treas Boi. 1866), Native orange {Anstralidi, {a) the 
orange thorn (seequot 1B89); (£) thesmallnativepomegranate, 
Capparismtfcheih j Osage O’C^zb.Macluiaaurantmca, 
a spreadmjg tree of the Southern United States, of thirty or 
forty feet in height, sometimes cut to foim a hedge ; Qmto 
orange, the otSolannm Qmtoense, a species of night- 
shade, in colour, fragrance, and taste resembling an orange; 
Sumatra orange, Murraya sumafrana (Miller Plant-n. 
1884), Wild orange, (a) of the West Indies, Diypetes 
glauca iTgeas, Boi), (S) the Carolina cherry-laurel, jFVimifS 
Carolina*, (c) an Australian rubiaceous timber-tree, Can* 
ihmm laiyToltitm, also called wild lemon (Morns 1898) See 
also Mock-oranoc. 

xfliy J, Bradbury Trav. Amer 160 It bleeds an aciid 

milky juice vvhen wounded, and is called by the hunters the 
Osage orange 1839 Marcy Prairie Tran 1 26 Wheels 
made of the bois d’arc, or Osage-orange wood, are the best 
for the plains, as they shrink but little 1866 Treas Bot 
290/1 The plants fof the genus Cttnobaius) are called the 
Native Orangeand Orange Thorn hy the Austialian colonists. 
1889 J H. Maiden Vsejitl Natvae Plants 12 ‘ Small Native 
Pomegranate', ‘Native Orange ' The fruit is from one to 
two inches in diameter, and the puljx which has an agreeable 
perfume, is eaten by the natives Imd. i6 * Native Orange 
‘ Orange Thorn *. Ine fruit is an orange berry with a leathery 
skin, about one inch and a half in diameter . It is eaten by 
the aboriginals. 1890 Blaekzv Mag, Jan, 60 We had three 
miles of osage orange hedges. 

■b. Applied to x^arieties of a^les or pears, re- 
sembling the orange m colour; ct. orange*bergamot^ 
-muski -^ar) -pippin (see B. a c below). 

* 73 **^ Miller Gard Diet s v, Pyms, The Villain of 
Anjou. It IS also called.. The Tulip Pear, and The Gieat 
Orange 1767 J. Abbrcrombib Ev. Man Ms own Gard. 
(x8o 3) 673/1 Pears,. Summer orange, Winter orange, Swiss 


bergamot 1884 Pall Mall G 15 Aug 2/1 ' Cox’s orange 
pippm ' md ‘Blenheim orange are certain to repay liberally 
for caieful cultivation 

4. * Se V OiiAEGE, a large orange-coloured holo- 
thttnan (Lophothurza fabiini) of globose shape 
17S3 Chaajbebs Cycl Snppl s v Orange, Sea Orange, m 
natural history, a name given by Count Mnrsigli to a very 
remarkable species of sea plant, it is round and hoUov^ 
and m all respects resembles the shape of an orange. 1838 
Etuycl Brti (ed. 7) XVI 518/1 The body of the orange, as 
it is called, is fastened by them [fine filaments] to the rock, 
or other solid substance 

6 (More frilly Orange-colode.) The teddisb- 
yelloxv colour of tbe orange , one of the so-called 
seven colours of the spectrum, occupying the region 
between red and yelloxv. Also, a pigment of this 
colour; usually, with defining words, as trade 
names for various shades, often indicating chemical 
origin, as cadmium^ Chinese^ dtpheztylazmnai gold^ 
MarSf zinc orazigti etc. 

ax6oo Montgomerie Misc Poems xxiv. 66 0 wareit 
orange I willed me to weir X776-96 Withering Brtt Plants 
(ed 3) IV 337 Pileus frequently tinged with orange 1832 
Tennyson Manana in the Smith 26 Till all the crimson 
changed, and past Into deep orange o'er the sea x85x 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt i. 10 Yonder the orange pre- 
dominates m the showy flowers of the asclepta. 

6. her, A roundel tenn^ (tawny-coloured). 

1562 Lfich Armorte (1597) 88 The seuenth He beareth 
Argent, vij Orenges. 1610 (jUiLLmHcraldryiv xix (1660) 
352 If they [Roundles] be Tenne then we call them Orengea 
1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 1868-82 in Gossans Her. iv 

7 , attrib. and Comb, a simple attnb.. of an 
orange or oranges, as orange*bloom, -grove, -juice, 
kernel, -pip» -plant, -plantation^ -room, ‘thicket, 
-tribe \ employed or used in the orange trade, as 
orange-box, -chest, -girl, -man, -merchant, ‘pencil, 
-wifi, -woman\ flavoured with orange-juice or peel, 
as orange-ctisiard, -pudding, -wine* b objective 
or obj. genitive, as orange-grower, -seller, -throw- 
ing ; c parasynthellc, as orange-shaped adj. 

17x3 C’tess WiNCHELSEA Mtsc Poems 16 The *Orange- 
bioom, that with such sweetness blows X769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. House^r. (1778) 256 To make ^Orange Custards. 
1787 Sir j Hawkins Li/e Johnson 195 One poet feigns, 
that the town is a sea, the playhouse a ship, and the 
^mange-girls powder-monldes 1766 J Bartram Jml 
30 Jan m Stork-< 4 cc E, Flondaffi We encamped at agreat 
*orange-grove vjtrjLond Ga& No. 4344/4 Thomas Martin, 
late of London, ’’‘Orange Merchant. 17x9 D’TJbpey Pills 
I. 349 The ’’Orange-Miss, that bei e Cajoles the Duke x8ai 
Keats Isahelta xvi, Fair *orange-mounts Were of more soft 
ascent than lazar stairs X897 AUhuiTs Syst Med 111 885 
It IS impossible to undei stand how a cherry-stone or an 
*orange-pip could enter the appendix. 1729 Fenton in 
WallePs Wks. Observ p xlvi/2 When this Poem was 
written, the ’’’orange^lantations of this island were in good 
repute. 1769 Mrs Raffald Eng, Housekpr (1778) x^l An 
*Orange-Puadmg. Boil the nnd of a Seville orange very soft 
[etc ] 166s Pefys Diary zx Feb , Mrs Jenings , the other 

day dressed herself like an *orange wench 171X Steell 
Sped No X41 r 7 A Poet neglects the Boxes, to lYnte to 
the Orange-Wenches. 1607 Shaks Cor. ir i. 78 A cause 
betweene an ’’Oreiidge wife, and a Foi set-seller. 1675 Phil. 
Trans X. «6 C^ks of *Orenge-wine. 1772 Hey ibid. 
LXIl. 260 He diank a bottle of orange-wme in the course 
of this day 1678 Otway Friendship in F. iv. 1, At the 
Play whisper it to the *orange-women iBox Mar Edge- 
worth Goad French Govei'ness (1832) 108 Cai ts and wheel- 
barrows, and vulgar looking things, fit for orange-women's 
daughters. 

d Special comb. ; orange-aphis, a black 
aphis (Siphomphora cvtnfohi) that mfests the 
orange-tree; f orange-apple, an orange; orange- 
bead, an orange-pip foimed into a bead • orange- 
berry, an immature orange; orange-bird, a bird 
of Jamaica ; see quot. ; orange-brandy, brandy 
flavoured with orange-peel, orange-butter (see 
quot ); orange-butterfly, a large black and white 
butterfly, Papiho cresphontes, the larva of whidi 
feeds on the orange-tree; orange-ohip, a slice 
of orange-peel prepared for eating; orange-dog, 
the laiva. of the orange-butterfly; orange-fly, 
a name of several small flies, whose larvse bunow 
in the orange, orange-jelly, a jeUy flavoured with 
orange-juice and orange-peel; {b) a variety of swede 
turnip , (^r) popular name of a fungus, Tremella 
mesenterica\ orange-maggot, the larva of the 
orange-fly , orange-moxmalade . see Marmalade ; 
orange-oil, the essential oil obtained from the nnd 
of the orange ; orange-pea, a young unripe fruit of 
the cura9oa or other orange, used as an issue pea and 
to flavour liqueurs, orange-quarter, (a) one of the 
natural divisions of an orange , (^) a fourth part 
of an orange ; orange-scale, any scale-insect which 
infests the orange-tree; esp Aspidiotus aurantn 
{Cent. Diet ) , orange-akm, («) orange-peel , (//) 
an orange tint of the skin; (r) orange-skin surface, 
a name given to the slightly rough glaze of certain 
vaneties of Oriental porcelain, orange-straaner, 
a utensil for straining the juice of an orange. 

x56x Holl'ybush Horn Apotk 33 Yalow as au * 0 renge 
appel, 1626 Bacdh Sylva § 962, 1 commend also Beads of 
Harts-Hoine, also *Oienge-Bead'i , also Beads of Lignum 
Aloes, Macerated first m Rose-water, and Dryed. x886 
Gtetde Kew Mvs, Econ, Bot. No, t. 29 The small immature 


fruits which drop from the trees, when collected and dried, 
foim the *Oiange berries of pharmacy 1847 Gosse Buds 
Jamaica 231 Cashew-hird, About Spanish Town, it is 
called the ■''Orange-bird from the resemblance of its plump 
and glowing breast to that beautiful fruit, 1894 Newton 
Diet, Birds, Orange-hird, a name in Jamaica for Sptndalts 
(prop. Spmdasts) nigrtcephala, wrongly identified with 
PrtugiUaeena one of tbe Tanagcis 1700 Congreve Way 
0/ World iv V, I banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries 
to the tea-table, as *01 ange-brandy [etc ] 1769 Mrs Raffald 
Eng (1778) 337 1 o make Orange Brandy Paie 

eight oranges very thin, and steep the peels in a qiiait of 
hiandy forty-eight hour? in a close pitcher [etc.] 1706 
Closet of Ranites (N ), The Dutch way to make *orange- 
butter —Take new cream two gallons, beat it up to a thick- 
ness, then add half a pint of orange-flower water, and as 
much red wme,andso being become the thickness of butter, 
it retains both the colour and scent of an orange 1675 E 
Wilson Spadacr Dunelm 80 He must eat some ’^Orange 
Chips Royal Remarks 52 Tea in the Boxes, and 

Orange-Chips 2s 6d X769 [see Chip s6.^ 2 b], 1896 Cassell's 
Did Cookery, Orange Take the rinds of some 

large oranges. Cut into quarters, and weigh them .Put 
the chips on a sieve in the sun 1890 Julia F Ballard 
Among Moths St Butter^ 142 The common name in Florida 
for this caterpillar is ‘ the *orange dog fiom a fancied re- 
semblance of its most curious head to that animal. X7<^ Mrs. 
Raffald Eng Housekpr (1778) 210 To make ‘'Oiange 
Jelly Take half a pound of hartshoin shavings, and two 
quarts of spnag water, and the iind of three oranges 
pared very thin, and the juice of six. 1893 Times 11 July 
4/1 Some of the following —The late swede, haidy swede, 
the orange jdly, golden ball tuinip, or the giey stone 
turnip x863-7a Watts Did Chem I iom Oil or Essence 
of Mandarin has an agreeable odour, diflerent fiom that 
of lemon or ^orange-oil, and a not unpleasant taste, like 
that of oiange oil 1857 Mayne Expos Lex , *Oratige Peas, 
common name for issue peas, imide from the Awanita 
Curasseeoentia, or Curassoa apples or oranges when dned 
and hardened 17x8 Mrs Mazy Ealeds Receipts 98 Take 
it off the Fire, and put in your ^Orange-Quarters 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed 4) IV 540 Eptchrosts Amigo 
*Orange skin. 1688 Lond Gaz No 2316/4 Aset of Casteis, 
and an *Orange-Strainer, all of Silver. 1703 Ihd. No. 
4154/4 A silver Orange-strainer 
B adj 1 . Of the colour of an oiange (see A 5) 

Orig an attnb use of the sb , as in Olive adj , so in quot. 
1542, ‘ orange hue ’ j but in i6zo, ‘ orange velvet an adj 

For the political or party use of the colour (quots 1723, 
1849, 1884), see Orange sb^i note. 

iS^ Inv R JVardr (1815) 104 Item thue peces of 
courtingis for tbe chepell of oringe hew 1620 Union I mu 
22 Two low stooles of blade and onnge wrought velvett 
1723 Hicgons Short View Eng. Htst (1736J 350 His 
daughter Denmark [afteiwards Queen Anne], with her 
gieat favourite (lady Churchill), both coveied with Orange 
ribbands, wenttiiumphanttoth^laybouse X799W0RDSW. 
Injl Nat Objects sp In the west Xhe orange sky of evening 
died away. i83x Brewster Optics vii 72 We have there- 
fore, by absorption, decomposed orange light into yellow 
and red 1849 Macaulay Htst, Eng ix (1856) II. 530 The 
whole High Street [of Oxford, in x688J was gay with orange 
ribands 1884 Eneycl Brit XVII, 8x3/1 {Orangemeti^, 
The orange flowers of the Ltltwn bnlb^eruw are worn m 
Ulster on the 1st and 12th July, the anniveisanes of the 
Boyne and Aughrim 

2 . Combinations, a With other adjs. of colour, 
expressing modification by oiange, as orange-h'own, 
-bujf, -chestnut, -cinnamon, -cream, -enmson, flesh, 
-gold, -rufous, -scarlet adjs (sbs ) , also m names 
of pigments, as orange-chi ome, -lake, -lead. b. 
parasynlhetic, as orange-flowered (having oiange 
flowers), -headed (having an oiange-coloured head), 
‘hied, -quilled, -spiked, -spotted, -tailed, -winged, 
etc ,adjs ,orang€-fumingfl:,, that produces orange- 
floured fumes , orange-legged, -thighed adjs , 
c!rbu ds having the shank or thigh orange-coloui ed, 
as the Orange-legged Hobby, Falco vespei tinus, the 
Orange-thighed Falcon, Falco fuscocserulescens {List 


305 *Orange brown Body 


Amm Zool Soc ( 1896 ) 398 ). 

1799 G Smith Laboratory 11 301, _ 

1866 OdiiiAa Amm Chem 153 The bromine floats on tfie 
surface as an oiange-bzown Taj'CJ. i88a Garden 26 Aug 
1B3/2 Another with a sort of an *orange-buff tint 1875 
lire's Diet, Arts III 460 ^Oi ange chiome, a suhehromate 
of lead, a fine orange-coloured pigment. X882 Gat den 
X4 Jan. xMz The floweis ranging in colour from yellow to 
a bright *orange-cinnamon x86a R H, Patterson Ess. 
Hist ^ Art 27-B A wall of an ’’^orange-cream colour 1882 
Garden 16 Dec S34/a A glowing *orange-cumson, veiy 
blight and effective 1887 w Phillips Brit Discomycetes 
108 The colour ‘Varies from reddish-brown to, pale *orange- 
flesh or salmon-colour 1853 W Gregory Inotg Chem 
(ed 3) 89 Along with puie nitric acid, jt forms the *orauge- 
fuming nitnc acid of the shops, often called nitrous acid. 
1885-94^ ’BmuGSsEros ^Psyche Mas xxv. Broad and low 
down, where late the stm bad been, A wealth of *orange- 

g old was thickly shed. x88x Rita My Lady Coquette iii, 
iiss Skipton, in her radiant *orange-hued garments, i8aS 
J Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 717 The*orange-lake above- 
mentioned., was used ’With great success by a consideiable 
manufacturer. The colour it produces is that of the vinegar- 
garnet. 1865-73 Watts Diet. Chem. Ill 552 When the 
temperature is properly regulated, another pigment is ob- 
^ned, called ^Orange Lead. 1865 Reader No 123. 521/1 
The {Hystn:c Malrthartcd} 1894 

R. B Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit I. 37 Under surface 
pale *orange-rufous, the abdomen white, xSaA Miss Mitford 
Village Ser i (1863) 139 Tulip, poppy, lily,— something 
orange or scarlet, or *orange-scarlet i86x Miss Pratt 
Flower PI VI 57 *prange-£piked Fox-tail xSoa Bincley 
Amm. Biog (1813) III 290 The ’^orange-tailed bee. This 
IS one of the largest of the British Bees 1865 Sat Rev 
S Aug 182 Thelwautiful gralde, familiar to visitors at the 
Convent of Marsaba as tbe^ *orange-winged blackbird '» 

0. In names of orange-coloured vaneties of 
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ORANGE-PEEL. 


apples or pears, as O7^an^e-he>^ffioiy ~?nitsky 
-ptpptjt'y also in names of plants, animals, etc. 
of this colour (more or less), as orange bat, 
the Phimiiyctens auranhOy inhabiting northern 
Australia, the male of which has fur of a bright 
orange {Cassells EficycU Diet, 1886), orange- 
cowry, a large handsomecowry aurantteC)^ 

of a deep yellow colour; orange dove, a Fijian 
bird {Chtyscsiias vzetor)^ the male of which has 
bright orange plumage , orange-fin, a variety of 
trout found m the Tweed ; orange-fly, a fishing- 
fly (see quot). ; orange fungus, a fungus which 
attacks 1 oses ; orange-grass, Hyp&nctmSarothray 
having minute deep-yellow flowers (Miller 
1884); orange gum, an Australian myrtaceous 
tree, Angophora lanceolata (Morns) ; orange-leaf, 
{a) an evergreen shrub of New Zealand, Coprosnia 
luetda (Miller Plant-n ) ; (^) a quabty of shellac; 
orange lightning: see quot ; orange lily, Lzhufn 
ci'oceum ; also L bttlhf^nim^ var aurantium ; 
orange-list, a kind of wide baize ; orange mme, 
mineral, an oxide of lead of similar composition 
to red lead, but of bnghter colour, formed by 
oxidizing white lead; f a species 

of mint ; orange moth, a geometnd moth (see 
quot); orange paste {Dyein^y a paste for pro- 
ducing an orange colour; orange-quit, a bird of 
Jamaica, Glossoptila rtificollts ; orange-root, a 
North American ranunculaceous plant, the golden- 
seal; orange-sallow, a night-moth, Xanthia «- 
trago (Cassell) ; orange-slip clay, a clay used in 
Staffordshire, of a grey colour, having mixed with 
It reddish nodules, which impart an orange colour 
to the ‘ slip ’ or tempered mass ; orange thorn • 
see A 3, quot. 1889 

1664 Evelyn Kal Hori (1729) 232/2 Fruit-Trees . . for 
a moderate Plantitioti Pears. ‘“Orange Bergamot [etc.]. 
X875 E L. Layard in Ibis 435 In the same locality he pro- 
cured the * ‘‘Orange Dove', and found that the female and 
young male were green. 1834 Selby m Proc Berw<, Hat, 
Club I No 2 36 A trout analogous to the *Orange fin of 
the Tweed 2787 Best Angitng (ed. z) 105 The ^Orange fly 
. Dubbed with orange coloured wool, the wii^ on the 
feather of a blackbirds wing 1882 Garden 25 P^b. 1^3/1 
There is . . no disease to which the Rose is liable that is so 
destructive in its effects as a virulent attack of ‘“Orange 
fungus, 1883 Cassells Favt Mag Oct 683/2 Shell-lac 
isknown as ‘ button V^orange-IeafV^aud * reddish orange- 
leaf' 2884 Miller Plani-n,y Coptosma htciday Otago 
Oran^-leaf, or Lookmg-glass bush x88x Greener Gun 
501 Tie captain loaded with Dittmar powder m the first 
and '^orange lightning, No 6, m the second bairel, 2856 
Delamer JfZ Card, (1861) 38 The “Orange Lily, L, crocemth 
a native of Austria, may be found m ^most every cottage 
plot of flowers. x88o Britten & H. Platit-n , Orange Luyy 
the common name in gardens for Lthum hulbiferum 1830 
Booth Anal Diet 1 182 A wide Baize, dyed in fancy 
colours, IS exported, chiefly to Spain, under the name of 
“Orangelist. 1839 Ure Diet Arts s.v. Miimmty The best 
minium, however, called “orange mine, is made by the slow 
calcination of good white lead (carbonate) m iron trays. 

Aceiana 39 The gentler Tops of the “Orange- 
Mint, enter well into our Composition. x8% Newman 
Bnt, Moths 92 The*Oiange Moth {Angetona prttftai'ta) 
The wings of the male generally ridS orange 1731-3 
Miller Gard, Diet, s v Pyrusy The “Oiange Musk 1664 
Evelyn Kal Hort y Orch, July C1729) 310 Pears green 
Chesil Pears, “Orange Pear [etc ] 173X-3 Miller Gatd, 

Diet. s. V. Pyrusy The Green Orange Pear. 1823 J Bad- 
cock Dom, Aimtsem, 46 The female flower of the ^orange 
pippin x 884 [see A 3 b], x8o4 Newton Ptet. Birds 
s. V Qmty Thus the “Orange-Quit is Glossiptila ruficoUiSy 
one of tlie Caerehds, x866 Treas, Bot, 605/1 Hydrastis 
canadensis is the only species of a genus of Banun- 
culacemy found in damp places in woods,^m the Noithem 
United States and Canada, where it is called Yellow 
Puccoon, “Orange root, or Canadian Yellow root Ihd 818/2 
^Orange-thorny a colonial name for CtirtobaUts, 

Orange (pTeadg), sb 2 

1 . The name of a town on the river Rhone in 
France, formerly the capital of a small principality 
of the same name, which passed m 1530 mto 
the possession of the House of Nassau, and so to 
the ancestors of William III of England, styled 
princes of Orange-Nassau. On the death of 
William III, the teriitory of Orange was acquired 
by Louis XIV, and added to France; but the 
title continued to be held by the cousin of William 
and his descendants, who now constitute the royal 
line of Holland. In Eng Hist., 'WiUiam of 
Oiange ’ is an appellation of William HI. 

The accidental coincidence of this name with that of the 
fruit and colour (Orange sb ^), made the wearing of orange 
iibboDs, scarfs, cockades, orange-lilies, etc.^ a symbol of 
attachment to William III, and to the principles of the 
Revolution settlement of 1689, and led to their use by the 
Orange lodges and Orangemen. 

XSS8-9 Clough Descr, Funeral Chas V in Bu^on Life 
Gresham I 254 A nobellman . (so far as I coulde under- 
stand It was the Prince of Orange), who standing before the 
hersc, stiucke with the hand uppon the chest, and sayd— 

‘ He IS ded * 1665 Manley Grotius* Low C. IVarres 86 
Many of the prime Nobihty, that did not heaitily love the 
Prince of Auiange 1680 True Copy Let, fir Hollandy 
For his never Failing Friend Roger Le Strange, at the 
Oianges Court, with Care and Speed, hast, hast, post hast, 
x^ \V H Kelly tr. L Blands Hist, Ten Years I 325 


What are these treaties? Those of 1814? these assure 
the possession of Belgium to the house of Orange 
b. Gtlnh Of or belonging to the Orange family 
or dynasty m Holland. 

1647 G Wharton Bellum Hyierntcale 27 But this is 
W'ormwood to an Orange Scarffand Feather. 1840 Penny 
Cycl, XVI 9^/* William (IV) Henry Friso was raised by 
the Orange party to the stadtholdeniip m 1747. 

2 Eng, Hist, {attnb') Applied to the ultra- 
Protestant party in Ireland, m reference to the 
secret Association of Orangemen formed m 1 795 

Cf. OUANGEMAN. 


The exact ongin of this use of ‘ Orange ’ is somewhat 
obscure. But it is supposed that * the two Copes ' of quot 
1795 were members of a celebrated lodge of Freemasons 
then existing in Belfast, styled* The Orange Lodge', and 
that thence their adherents were known as * Orange boys ’ 
and ‘ Orangemen \ The name of this lodge probably bad 
reference to William of Orange, or to the use of orange 
badges at the anniversaries at which bis memory was cele- 
brated; and it was, no doubt, in this sense that the term 
became perpetuated as a pwty name The first two quots 
which follow refer to the Urange Lodge of Freemasons 
[X783 in Joy Hist Coll, Belfast (1817), The procession was 
conducted by the Oiange Lodge, so confessedly acknow- 
ledged to be the first in Europe, being composed of 150 
gentlemen .noblemen and commoners of the very first 
distinction ^ The Orange Lodge was first revived m Sept 
1780, at which time it consisted merely of the present Past- 
Master and two other gentlemen, 1701 C T. Bowden Tour 
through Ireland 236, I was mtioduced to the Orange- 
lodge by a Mr Hyndeman . Mr H informed me this 
lodge was founded by a Mr Gnffith, who held a lucrative 
employment here under Government ] 

*795 Jephson Let, to Ld. Charleinont 9 Oct m 13M Rep, 
Hist, MSS, Coiiu/ms App, vni 266 ^It Is impossible to 
disavow the absolute necessity of giving a considerable 
degree of support to the Protestant party, who, from the 
activity of the two Copes, have got the name of the ‘ Orange 
boys ’ Ibid , My brother William told me he rode through 
three himdred well armed ‘Orange boys’ in the middle of 
the night 1796 Grattan Sp tnHo Comm 22 Feb., Those 
insurgents, who called themselves Orange Boys, or Pro- 
testant Boys— that is, a banditti of murderers, committing 
massacre m the name of God 1707 in 13M Rep Htsi 
MSS Comm App, viiz 303 We had a display here yester- 
day morning of the whole force the * Orange boys’, ‘ Orange ’ 
wenches, and * Orange ’ children could muster 1798 Imd, 
341 The Orange system spreads in many parts of this 
country, 1808 G Moore {title) Observations on the Union 
Orange Association. 18x3 Gen Hist m Aim, Reg 93/2 It 
appeared that Orange lodges met regularly in London, Man- 
chester [etc.] X644 Regul ^ Ord, Aniiy 382 Officers, 
Non-commisstened Officers, and Soldiers, are forbidden to 
institute countenance, or attend Oran^-Lodges or any 
other Meetings whatever, for Party or Political Purposes 
x868 Holme Lee B Godfrey L 281 The oran» candidate’s 
mfe. 2884 Pall Mall G x6 Sept. 2/1 Of south-west Lanca- 
shire . . the Toryism is more orange than bucolic m the lower 
grades, and very much coloured by Liverpool in the upper 
strata EneycL Brit, "XHlll A^'^fz\Peely Sir Root) 

Peel became, by the necessity of his situation, ‘Orange 
Peel *, and plied the established engines of coercion and 
patronage with a vigorous hand xooa C L. Falkiner 
hiud Irish Hist, 52 On the morrow of that affair [Battle of 
the Diamond], September 22, 1795, the first Orange Lodge 
was formed in the house of a farmer named Sloan. 


Orangeade (pxendg^^-d) [f OiiAirGE+-ADB, 

after leinonade,^ A bevera^ composed of orange 
and lemon juice diluted vnm water and sweetened 
with sugar. Now also applied to an aeiated 
water, similar to lemonade but of au orange tmt 
2706 in Phillips X727 Bradley Fam, Diet s. v. Feoery 
Let him drink Ptisan or else Lemonade or Orangeade 
1869 Sir S Northcotc in Life (1890) I x 348 Oranges 
which though too acid to eat wll make capital orangeade. 
tOrangeea'da. Oh, Also oreng-, orang-, 
onngado, -eado, -iado. [Cf. Sp. naranjada con- 
serve of oranges, F orangeat^ Candied orange-peel 
in Nidiols Progr III 457 One pye of orengado 
16^ Dekker Honest IV/t Wks 1873 11 61 Provide no 
great cheare. a couple of Capons, some Fesants, Plovers, an 
Onugeado-pie, or so xfiag Shirley Lady 0/ Pleasure r. 1, 
The gallant . That carries oringado in his pocket, And 
sugar-plums, to sweeten his discourse a x6^ Digby Closet 
Open, (1677) 139 A little sliced onngiado from which the 
hard candy-sugar hath Been soaked 1796 Mrs Glassc 
Cookery xiv. 259 Pare twelve pippins .. and pour on them 
some oiangeado syrup. 

O range-blo ssom. The white fragrant blos- 
som of the orange-tree. W om by brides in wreath s, 
trimmings, etc, or earned in bouquets at the 


marriage ceremony. 

This custom appears to have been introduced from France 
c i82o-3a According to Littrd, ‘ Women at their marriage 
wear a crown of orange buds and blossoms# henc^be orange- 
blossom IS taken as a symbol of marriage * (Thackeray s 
explanation of the symbolism appears to oe his own ) 

1786 tr. Beckfirds Vaiheh (1883) 114 The ground strewed 
over with orange blossoms and jasmines. ^ 1855 Ten^son 
The Dai^ 3 0 Love, what hours were thine and mme, 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom,, and vine, 

c 183s Haynes Bayly Songy ‘ She wereazureath M roses , 
A wreath of orange blossom upon her head she wore 
1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xii. Had orange blossoiM 
been invented then (those touching emblems of female 
purity imported by us from France ) Miss Mana would 
have assumed the spotless wreath. 1853 Miss Mulock 
Agathds Hush I ix 237 So for two long hours Agatha 
sat m her wedding-dress .. sometimes playmg with the 
wreath of orange-blossoms which her lover bad sent her, 
i8S7 T S Arthur {title) Orange Blossoms, a Gift Book for 
all who have worn, are weanng, or are likely to wear them. 
axBax W. E Norris (Dixon Pici, Idiom, Eng Phases 
1891), ‘What has he come to this lovely retreat for? To 
gather otange-blossonis?’ [get a biide]. 


b. In England applied also to the blossom of 
the Mock-orange, Philadelplms 

Orange colour, OTaxige - 00 lour# « 

Obange 1 5 ; also atirtb, 

15x2 Will (Somerset Ho ), Orenge colour. 1578 

Lyte Dodoens 1 xiv, 29 At the top groweth fayre Orenge- 
colour floures. 1686 Lend, Gas. No, 2158/4 Four new Coats 
lin’d with Orange-colour 2865 J H Ingraham Pdlai (d 
lire (1872) 293 A gorgeous fan of radiant beams, of a ps^ 
orange-colour, spread itself over the sky. 

So O raxLge-co loured a 

2678 T. Jordan Triumphs Land, ii An Orange colour’d 
Mantle edg’d and fring’d with Silver. x686 Loud Gas. No. 
2x15/4 A Blue Livery lined with Orange-coloured Stuff 1849 
D Oampbfll Inorg Chenu 283 This salt precipitates as an 
orange-coloured powder. 

Oranged (pTendjd), a rare, [f OhangeI + 
-ED 2 J Coloured orange, tinted with orange 
2862 Thornrurv Turner I. 48 The boy still went on 
washing m blue skies for Greoan temples with semi- 
circular oranged gravel walks. 

OTange^flowier. 

1 . The wiute flower of the orange-tree ; «= Obange- 
BLOSSOM 

2626 Bacon Sylva § z8 And the like I conceive of Orenge- 
Flowers. 1757 A Cooper Distiller 11, vi (1760) 228 T^e 
twelve Pounds of Orange-flowers, and twenty four Quarts 
of Water 2642 Longf Quadroon Girl ui, Odours of orange 
flowers .Reached them. 2850 Tennyson Ai hlem xl, As 
on a maiden in the day When first she wears her orange- 
flower. 

2 Mexican orange-fltmer (Iree), a handsome 
white-flowered shrub, Chot^a ternata^ N.O. 
tacese (Miller Plant-n. 1884). 

3 . Short for orange-floewtr *voater (or ? cordial), 
17x2 Addison Sped No. 328, I cannot undeitake to 
recite all her medicinal Preparations, as Salves, Cordials, 
Ratafia, Persico, Orange-flower, and Cherry-Brandy. 

4 Comb, : orange-fiower bread, -cake, that 
made or flavoured with orange-flo-wers ; orange- 
flower oil, the fragrant oil distilled from orange- 
flowers, neroli oil ; orange-flower tree, {a) dial, 
the Synnga or Mock-orange; (b) (see sense 2 
above ) ; orange-flower water, the aqueous solu- 
tion of orange-flowers ; the fragrant watery distil- 
late left over m the preparation of neroh oil. 

2750 Mrs, Delavy a utobiog ^ Corr, (i86x) II 571 Making 
“orange-flower bread, of my own orange flowers. 2728 Mrs, 
Maf0i £ales*s Receipts 68 Wet it with Orange-Flower 
Water, for the “Orange-Flower-Cakes. 1838 T Thomson 
Ghent Qrg, Bodies 461 “Orange-ilower oil, is extracted by 
the distillation of the flowers of the orange-tree. 1B77 H, W, 
Line Gloss,y* Orange fiower ireeyi!oei%jcvAgA x88o B ritten 
& H, Plant-n , Orange-flowerTree, Pkiladelphuscoronanus 
from Its perfume resembling that of orange-blossoms. It 
IS also called Mock Orange 1595 Copley WitSy Ftisy 4- 
Fancies 70 He sent her two bottles of “Orange flower 
water by his page. 2639 Ure Diet Arts The oil of 
orange-flowers, ^ed neroh, is extracted from the frosh 
flowers of the eitrus aurantium The aqueous solution, 
known under the name of orange flower water, is used as 
a perfume. 

Orangeism, Orangism (p'l^dgiz'm). [f. 
Obarge sb,i + -ISM,] The system and principles 
which the Orange Association was formed to 
uphold, the principle of Protestant political 
ascendancy m Ireland 

1823 Oratge System exposed 4a Evidence of the nature, 
spirit and extent of Orangism at that time [28 Dec. 1795], 
2847 Fraser's Mag, XX 3 CVI. 104 The most rancorous, 
champion of Orangetsm and landlordism in the British 
parliament. 2850 Ht, Mautineau Hist Peote II v, v s68 
In zSaS, on the accession of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
throne of Orangeism 2890 Lecky Eng in iZih C, VIII 
XXIX 93 Every Protestant who was not well known lay 
under the suspicion of Orangism. 

Orangeman (p'rend^im^n). [f. OBAKGE,r^.2 
•fMAif.J A member of a political society formed, 
in 1795, for the defence of Protestantism and 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland : 
see Orange sb s 

179$ Grattan Sp Ho Comm sa Feb,, A magistrate of 
the county of Armagh has spoken of the use of what he 
calls Orange-men, of the services rendered by these 
murderers. 2796 E Hudson Lett, 29 May in i^th Rep 
Hist MSS Comm App viir 273 A report was circulated 
that a number of ‘ Oranjgemen ’ were to be there in order 
to fall upon the CJatbohcJs, 1803 E. NkYlnsurr, W*xf, 38 
To these succeeded, in the summer of the same year (179^, 
a description of public disturbers, calling themselves orange- 
men, who now made their first appearance m the county of 
Armagh. 28x3 fml, Ho,^ Comm, 29 June, That a Committee 
be appointed to enquire into the existence of certain illegal 
Societies under the denomination of Orange Men. 1842 
S C Hall Ireland II 465 In 2836 the number of Orange- 
men in England was stated to have been between 220,000 
and 140,000. 

O’ranife-pfleil. The rind of an orange, esp. 
when separated from the pnlp. 

262s Markham Eng, Housew (2668) 114 Four or five 
Orange-peels dry and beaten to powder. i6a6 Bacon Sylaa 
§ 21 x6^ Sir T 'Besrnvgi Pseud, Ep 90 Thedistilled water 
of Orange pilles 17x3 tr Pomels Hut Drugs ^ I. 252 
Candied Orange Peel. 1838 Dickens 0 Tvnsi xiv, I’ve 
been lamed with orange-peel once, and 1 know orange-peel 
will be my death 2899 Westvi, Gm 23 J nne One of them 
[Republican, journals] compares the events of Sunday simply 
to a piece of orange-peel on which M. Dupuy slipped. 

b. attnb,f as orange-^eei cutter j oil ( = orange- 
oil), water, 
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*757 ^ Cooper Dtsitller if xvu (i^) *42 Recipe for one 
Gallon of Urange-peel-Water 1858 Simmonds DicL irotiey 
Orangi’j^l Cutter^ a sheer of Se\ ille orange-peel, for drying 
or candying *^ 5 ;:? Watts Diet C/tem 2nd Suppl 877 
Orange-peel oil .. Tne essential oil of orange-peel consists 
mainly of a hydrocarbon called hesperidene- 

0*raiiger. rare, [f. Oranob i + -eb^] A 
sailing-^vessel employed in the orange trade. 

1880 Sir S Iakemak Wkat / saw tn Kaffir-land 
149 Nothing afloat, from a St Michael oranger to a fifty- 
gun frigate, could stand with her in a gale 
0 *ra 3 ige-re‘dy^ A shade of red approach- 
ing orange. 

1776-96 Withering Brti Platiis (ed. 3) IV aio Gills buff, 
. pileus orange red, flat, border turned doAvn 1859 Gna 
'EiU.ot A, Bi.de vii. Rich orange red rust on the iron weights 
and hooks and hinges 

Orangery (prendgiri, ^I’rendsen). Also 7-8 
-ene, 8 -arie. [la sense 1, a* F. orangerie (1603 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. oranger orange-tree see -eby 2. 
The etymology of sense 2 is not clear.] 

1 . A place appropnated to the cultivation of 
orange-trees ; sj>ec, a structnxe or buildmg m which 
orange-trees are reared and kept, where the climate 
does not allow them to be cultivated m the open 

1664 Ex^lyn Dicuy 14 July, The orangene and aviarie 
handsome, and a \ery large plantation about it, 1705 Land 
Gaz No, 4093/4 The hlansion-House, called Belsize,.. 
with a nne Orangane, is to be Lett. X744 Mrs Delany 
io Mrs Deives 3x5 A sort of parterre, that will make 
the prettiest orangery m the world, *848 W H Kelly tr 
X, Blands Hut Ten Years II 512 The dilapidation of 
that fine staircase in the orangery [of Versailles] 1861 
Pelamcr FI Card 124 Large Orange-trees, in cubical 
boxe^ ivmtered in an orangery, and placed m conspicuous 
positions in the pleasure-ground during summer 

2 , A scent or perfume extracted from the orange- 
dower ; also, snuff scented with this. Also attrib, 

1676 Ethkredge Man. of Mode in, 11, Orangerie you 
know the smell, ladies, 16^ Farquhar Love tn a Bottle^ ii. 
11, O Lard, sirl you must never sneeze, 'tis as unbecoming 
after orangery as grace after meat vftA T Baker Timbr 
Walks IV 1, A nice snaff box, with the best orangery. 1744 
Eliza Heywood Female S^ect (1748) X. 83 Another . dies 
for some fresh orangerie and berg^ot. 
OTange-tav'ny, a, and sh, 

A. Of a dull yellowish brown colour ; tan- 
coloured or brownish-yellow with a tinge of orange. 

1590 SuAKS Mtds* H 111 1 129 The Woosell coclce, so 
bkeke of hew, With Orenge-tawny bill. *^4 Acc.-bk W 
Wray in Anii^iutry XXXII, 346, 3 pece of Onnge Taunie 
buffing. x6a3 Baoom Ess^ Usury {Athli 541 That Vsurers 
should haue Orange-tawney Bonnets, because they doe 
ludaize, x8a6 Scott Woodstock xxx, A hoy, in an orange- 
tawney doublet. 1865 Daily Tel, 12 Dec. 7/2 Each pair of 
orange-tawny tyrants [tigerslhad their district, withleopards, 
panthers, and jackals for the aristocracy, 

B. sh. As the name of a colour or a fabric. 

z6oa Narctssm (2893) 298 Thou shalt dye whyte, and He 

dye oreng tawnye a x66a Heylin (T.), Baronets, or knights 
of Nova Scotia, are commonly distinguished from others by 
a ribbon of orangetawny, ciBoo R Cumberland folut De 
Lancaster (180^ H, 45 The domestics of the castle were 
arrayed m their gala-hveiies of oiange-tawney, 
b. Comb , as orange-tmony-coaled adj. 

X633B ^omwTaleTubw iii, Thou scum of man; Uncivil, 
orange-tawney coated cleric 1 

0Taug6-tip. [f Orange A 5 , B. i -f Tip ] 
In full otange-tip butterjly^ a butterfly having 
wings tipped with orange, esp. JEuckloe Carda- 
mines and (in America) B, genuha. Also Orange** 
tipped a, 

x8x9 G. Samouelle Entomol Comyefid. 236 Orange tip 
butterfly inhabits pathways in woods. x84e Zoologist III. 
991, I took one beautiful orange-tip on the 2d of June. 
1829 Glover's HuU Derby I 174 Pafilto CardamineSi 
Orange-tipped Butterfly, 

O'raxige-tlfee. The tree which bears oranges. 
*530 Palsgr 24g/r Orenge tree, orengier 1553 Edck 
Treat Newe Ind (Arb ) 8 No more wyfi the Orange tiee 
bnnge foorth fruit m Englande. 1588 Drake m Four C 
Eng, Xr//.(r88o) 32 He shall wish hymselff at Samte Mane 
Porte among his orynge trees. XW6-7 tr. Keysler's Tras) 
(2760) III. 37S A covered walk of cedar and orange-tiees 
planted alternately. 1856 Bryant Child's Funeral iv, 
Currents of fra^nce, from the orange tree. 1866 Treas, 
Bat 293/1 The Orange tree at the convent of St Sabina at 
Rome IS thirty-one feet high. 

b. Nm Zealand Qrange-iree^ a name given to 
the Tarata, from the aromatic odour of its leaves 
when crushed (Moms Austral EnglX 
O'rangey, a rare, [f. Orange i + -t,] Re- 
sembling an orange in colour, taste, etc. 

1778 W Marskall Minutes Agrtc Observ. 129 The Sun 
rose orangey. ThehsiSun Risingorangey, Ram. Mod, 
coUoq, It tastes rather orangey, 

O ran£fe-y6 How, a (sb) A shade of yellow 
approacliing orange. 

*838 T Thomson CAem, Org, Bodies 518 Nitric acid acts 
upon the balsam with energy, and gives it an orange-yellow 
colour when assisted by heat 2879 Rood Chromaitesm, 42 
Not only the pure yellow rays, but also the orange-yellow 
and greenish-yellow. 188a Garden 24 Oct 347/1, 
Orangism- see Obangisism 
t O raBgist l, Obs, lare^K [a F. orangisfe (La 
Quintinie, 1690)? f, otange Orange i] A culti- 
vator of oranges. 

1693 Evelyn Z 7 ^ la Quint Campi. Gaid, Diet. 4 Orafigist, 
is a Gard’ner that cultivates Oranges, or any person that 
undei^tands and delights in the Culture of them. 
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Orangisit ^ (p rendgist) Also orangeist 
[f. Orange sb,^] a A supporter of the House of 
Orange in the Netherlands. (Also altrib ) b. An 
Orangeman 

e 1800 Pelham MS in Lecky Hist Eng m i8ih C (1890) 
VIII. 363 note, Some of the most violent Oiangists have 
opposed the measure. 1822 Examiner 8x7/1 The Irish 
Orangists. 1848 W H. Kellys L, Blands Hisi,Teti Years 
I. 371 An Orangist movement which broke out in Ghent 
was attributed to the English ambassador 

OraXLgite (prendgait). Mtn [Named, 1851, 
from Its colour.] Au orange vanety of thoiite. 

1851 Atner, Jml Sc XII. 387 Ihe mineral orangite which 
contains the metal thorium 2863-72 Watts Diet Chein 

V 788 The vanety [of thonte} called orangite, found in the 
zircon syenite near Brevig, is yellowish or yellow to blown, 
yields an orange-yellow powder. 

OTangize, v, rare [f. Orange sb,^ + -ize.] 

a. trans. To render ‘Orange’ m form or character, 

b, intr. To play the part of William of Orange 
1825 Lockhart in Scott's Fam Lett (1894) II 306 The 

Protestants call St. Patrick's, Patrick's, and St Stephen's 
Green has been Orangeized into Stephen's. 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine i, When the seventeenth century, after a deal of 
Oliver Ciomwellizing, Stuartizing, and Orangizing, bad 
sunk mto its grave 

Orang-OUtaiLg (or8eBt2dse*)g), more correctly 
orang-utan, (o® rag tan). Zool, Forms* 7- 
orang-, 8-9 ourang-, 8 oerang-, ouran-, 8-9 
oran- ; 7-9 -outang, 9 -utang, -otang, -outan, 
-otan, -oatan, -utan. [Ultimately ad. Malay 

d'rang Utan 'man of the woods’, 
found in similar forms in most European langs , 
e. g. Du. orang-outang (also 18th c. oes ang-oetan)^ 
( 3 er., Da, Sw. orangutangf F. orang-outangs It, 
Pg, ojangotangos Sp. oranguidn. The last (exc. 
as to the place of the stress) comes nearest to the 
Malay , in the other langs. Utan ‘woods’ has been 
corrupted to jingle with the first 

It 15 stated that me name is not (now, at least) applied to 
the animal m Malay; but that it was in use in Java in 
the 17th c. IS stated by Bontius (a Dutch East Indian 
physician), the first to record the name. Moreover, the 
Kayan of Borneo are said, in yml Ind, ArcAi/el (1850) 
IV 186, to know It as orangduaUf meaning ‘man of the 
woods ’ or ‘ wild man '. 

1632 Bontius Hut Nat ei Med Ind, Orieni, v xxxii 
(1658) 85 lavant Nomen ei induunt Ourang Outang, 
quod hommem silvse significat I 
An anthropoid ape, Stviia salyrtesj of arboreal 
habits, inhabiting Borneo, Sumatia, and formerly 
Java , the male exceeds 4 feet in height, and has 
very long arms. The Lesser Orang-utan is S, mono 
of Borneo. (The name has been incoii ectly applied 
to the Chimpanzee or other large African ape.) 

2690 E. Tyson {title) Orang-Outang, slve Homo Sylve&tris, 
or, the Anatomy of a Pygmie, Compaied with that of a 
Monkey,anApe,anda Man. Ibid Pr^, The Orang-Outang 
mutates a Man more than Apes and Monkeys do 1727 
A Hamilton New Acc, E, Ind, II 131 As there are 
many Species of wild Animals in these Woods [of J ava], there 
is one in particular, called the Oran Outang. 1774 Goldsm, 
Nat Hist II. 343 The foremost of the ape kind is the 
ourang-outang or wild man of the woods, 1777 Miller m 
Phil, Trans, LXVHI 170 The oerang oatan, or wild man 
(for that is the meaning of the words) 1 have heard much talk 
of, hut never seen 1802 Bjnglly Amm Blog (1813) I. ss 
The difference betwixt the Chim;ranzee and Oran Otan is 
chiefly m size and colour 2803 T. Winterbottom Sierra 
Leone I xii 2ox Some writers of eminence have asserted 
that man on^in^y walked upon four feet, and was in fact 
the same with the oran outang 28x9 Bowmea Mission 
to AsAantee ii xiii. ^440 The African Ourang-outan 
{Pithecus Troglodties) is found heie 2836 Pem^ Cycl 

V x88/x The variety of the ape and monkey tribes is end- 
less [in Borneo] , and among them is the orang-outang, or 
the ' man of the woods ', as the name implies. 2889 A. R 
Wallace Darwimsm 69 Among the nine adult male Orang- 
utans, collected by myself in Borneo, the skulls differed 
remarkabiy m size and proportions. 

attnb 2851 Trench Stud Worfsi (1882) 13 The ‘ orang- 
utang theory as it has been so happily termed accoi ding 
to winch the primitive condition of man was the savage one 

Oraut (ooTSnt). [ad L. ^rdns^ ordnt-em^Y^, pple. 
of brdre to pray.] (See quot ) 

2900 W Lowrie Chr, Art Archaeol, (1901) 201 The 
name orans or orant designates a figure in the attitude of 
prayer, with arms outstretched in the manner which was 
common to both Jews and Gentiles, and was accounted by 
the Church particularly significant, because it recalled the 
position of the Saviour upon the cross 
Orarian (oic®'nan), a, and $b, rare, [f L. 
orS/i-tus of or belonging to the coast, f. Sra border, 
coast + -an.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, or dwelling 
on the coast, b. sb, A dweller on the sea-shore. 

1870 PaU Mall G 24 Dec 22 The three tribes of Innuits, 
Aleutians, and Asiatic Eskimo ; Mr Dali proposes to confei 
on them the generic appellation of Oranan, dwellers by die 
sea-shore. 

I) Orarium (oreoTii^m). Bed, [L , a napkin, 
handkerchief, f, dSj dr- month, face : see -aeiem.] 
The earlier name of the stole ; spec, m the Greek 
Church, that worn hy deacons 
1706 Phillips, Orannmt a kind of Priest’s Vestment. 2720 
Brett Liturgies 298 The Orarium was a long narrow 
Towel, which the Deacon hung on his left Shoulder j the 
piimary Use of it was to wme the Mouth or the Fingers as 
there was occasion 2885 Caikolic Diet (ed 3) s v Stole^ 
The Council of Braga in 563 (can g) speaks of die oiaiium 


as worn by deacons Ibid i The Greeks have always re- 
garded the orarium as a vestment peculiar to deacons 
Ibid , Hefele acknowledges his failure after much search to 
find the reason why the word ‘stole* came to be used for 
orarium. 

Orary (6® ran), [ad L drdrt-um,'\ = prec. 
2824 SovmEV Fodertek xvni, Not in his alb and cope and 
orary Came Urban now. x8z6 — Vtnd Eccl Angl 87 
[He] told him to fetch a little box, in which he kept a few 
piecious things, such as pepper, incense, and oraries 
Orason, -ounj obs forms of Orison. 

Orate (6e*r^*t, orri't), v, [f. L. ppl stem 
of dr&re to spealc, plead, pi ay. 

This word is occasionally instanced since c 1600, but has 
only recently come into more common use, as a back-foima- 
tion from oration, app first in U. S ci86ot m Dictionaries 
it IS recorded m Webster Sujif (1879) 3 

1 tntr fa. To pray, to plead. Obs. b. To 
deliver an oration; to act the orator; to bold forth, 
‘speechify*. Now usually humorous or sarcastic, 

c 2600 Ttmon ii iv (1842) 32 0 let it bee lawfull for mee., 
to orate and exorate. 16^ Gale Crt Gentiles 1 Intiod 4 
A Rhetorician, whose businesse is to orate and persuade 
1780 Town ^ Count fy Mag June 294/1 Four acti esses, 
who obtained better salaries for orating at Carlisle-houBe 
2828 Southey Ess (1832) 11 269 Write, and oiate, and 
legislate as we will upon the principles of free tiade 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel i8 Nov., General Banks . has been 
'orating* in New York, 1876 C M Davies Umrtfi Lend 
(ed 2) 430, 1 , passed on, and left him oiating a 1881 J. L, 
Diman in Caioline Hazard Mene xi (1887} 231 Last week 
I went to Andover and lepeated my addiess, and next week 
do the same at Burlington , so you see my time this summer 
IS much taken up with ‘orating*. 

2 irons. To address in a harangue, rare 

188s W Rye Hist Norfolk v. 71 A turbaned boy on a 
platfoim orated her for the fourth time. 

Oration (oi^'Jbn), sh. Also 4-5 oracioii(0. 
M, L. oraiton-enij n. of action f. 01 are : see prec 
Cf rare F. oration in Godefroy and Cotgr. , the 
ordinaiy Fr. is oraison Orison j 

1 . A prayer, petition, or sn]pplication to God; 
orison Now only Hist, 

C1373 Sc, Leg, Samis xxxvi {Baptiste^ 840 He mekly 
knelit done, makand to god his oiaaone 1483 Caxton 
Gold Leg, 72 b/2 , 1 haue herde thy prayer and thyn oracion 
that thou hast prayed tofore me, 1593 B. Barnes Sonn lii, 
0 let us use and have in readinesse Those sweet orations, 
prostrate at his feete 2894 R C. Hope Medieeval Music 
VI 58 The CollectariuiR, the collects, orations, capitula or 
short lessons used at all the Hour Services^ 

2 . A formal speech or discourse delivered m 
elevated and dignified language; esp, one de- 
liveied in connexion with some particiilai occasion, 
as an anniversary celebiation, a funeral, etc, 

x^Aiy;nv&cm\x,DeIimiattonei iii 256 Elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions gat nisshed with eligancy. 2526 Tinoalb 
Acts XU. 21 Apon a daye apoynted, the kynge set hym in 
his seate and made an 01 acion vnto them 2605 Bacon Adv, 
Learn ii xui § 7 Demosthenes had ready framed a number 
of prefaces for orations and speeches 1796-7 Hunti r tr 
St, Pierre's Stud Nat (1799) II 379 What a funeral oration 
for a wife and a mother ’ 2844 Ld Brougham Brit Const, 
App. Ill (1862) 450 The greatest orations of the two first 
orators of any age, Demosthenes and ^schines. 

8, Speech, language, now only m Gram, as 
rendering L oratio ucta and ohhqua, ‘ direct* aud 
‘ oblique oration *, or use of language. 

2669 Gale Crt Genides 1 i x, 52 Oration was given to 
man, as a companion, or organ of Reason 2876 B H. 
Kennedy Pub Sch Lot Gram § 190 Oratio Obliqua (in 
distinction from Oratio Recta, direct oration) is a term 
especially applied to Substantival Clauses, and, above all, to 
the Infinitive Clause and its substitutes. 

4 dial, A noise or hubbub ; a fuss 
x8a8 Craven Gloss (ed a) s v , ‘ For seur, barns, what an 
oration ye mak 2869 Lonsdale Gloss , Oration^ noise, up- 
roar 1875 Sussex Gloss ,‘ He makes such an oration about 
ai^thing ’ 

o. aiirtb , as oraUon-liall, 

2835 Thacicehay Newcomes II 332 Before marching from 
the oration-hall 


Ora*tio2i| v colbq [f, prec. sb ] intr. To 
make a speech or oialion; to ‘speechify*. (In 
quot. 1803 trans To get by ‘speechifying’ ) 
Hence Ora tioning vbl, sb, > 

2633 J. Done Hist Septuagint 79-80 They had marvailous 
promptitude both for 01 ationing and giving Judgment, 1764 
Foote Mayor ofG 11 i, You have heard him oration at the 
Adam and Eve about Russia and Prussia i8oa H Martin 
H elen ofGlenross I 233 Asymptom much moi e unequivocal, 
than those my uncle orations himself intoa fever about 1876 
G Meredith BeaueJu Career I iii 45 Now you get out of 
that tnck of prize-orationing. I call it snuflTery, sir I 
Ora^tional, a, rare, [f as prec + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to prayer in religious worship 
2889 CA, Times xi Jan. 29/3 A couise of different services for 
the several Sundays in eadn month, as in some of the orational 
books of Family Prayer which we have in use in England 

Ora'tioner. rare, [f Oration v -i- -erI] 
One who makes an oration ; an oiator or speaker 
2765 Foote Coimmssmy n 1, Why it is the famous ora- 
tioner that has publish'd the book 1881 St James's Gaz 
2 Mar 3 The vmole pack of Radical scribes and orationers 
[The sense ‘ Petitioner’ in Cent Diet (and Funk), founded 
on a quot from Dixon's jYxj# Ch Eng I rii note^ has no 
existence; the word in the original is oratours See Orator 
2, quot. 1532 ] 

Oratiuncle (or3/i,i7*qk’l), rare-"^, [ad L. 
drdituncula^ dim of drdtio ,1 A short oration. 

2832 J. Wilson Nact, Avtbr in Blackiv, Mag XXXII. 
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393 In a short, plain, unvarnished oratiuncle, [he] told the 
company that the thing must he done. 

Orator (p ratai) Also 4-8 -ova, 5 -yr(e [ME. 
a AFr oratour = OF oratmr (14th c m Littre), 
ad L speaker, orator, beseecher,agent-n. 

from oidrt see Orate.] 
fl. One who pleads or argnes in favour of a 
person or cause ; an advocate, a spokesman ; spec^ 
a professional advocate. Obs. 
ci^^C^MCBKBeeth iv.pr.iv ioo(Cainb MS.) Thlseora- 
tours oraduocatsdonal the contrarye for they enforcen hem 
to commoeue the Iug€s to han pite of hem ]7at ban suffred. 
138* Wycuf Acis xxiv 1 Terculle, sum oratour \gio5s or 
fair spelter, or avocat], whiche wenten to the presedent 
^Qyns Poul. 159a Warner Aib, Eftg‘ vnr xxxix. (i6xa) 193 
Take you no Oratois for them, hut that they hang or stanie. 
*593 Shaks LtiCf . 30 Beautie it selfe doth of it selfe perswade, 
The aes of men without an Orator 1630 FuLtER Pt^a/tv, 
202 But oh I remember the Oratour on thy right hand, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

t 2 . One who offers a prayer or petition; a 
petitioner or suppliant* (Commonly used in sub- 
scnbing a letter or petition to a superior.) Obs 
*433 Rolls of Paflt^ IV 458/1 To the Kyng sheweth . 
your devoute Oratouts. ? 1449 Robert, Prior of Bromholm 
m Pasion Lett I 79 Wnttm m hast, .Your Orator, Roht., 
P of B 1533 Subimss^ of Clerp to Hen VXtl (MS , 
F. R 0 ), We your most humble subjectisdayly oratoui^ and 
headisraen of your clergye of England [etc,]. 1535 Cover- 
OALB Btble Ded , Youre graces humble subiecte and dayl>e 
oratour, Myles Couerdale. <31677 Barrow (1687)!, 
X 136 Devout oratours and humble sohcitours at the Throne 
of grace 1700 P Lourain Let 12 Oct in Pej^£ Corr V 
395 Who with profound respect beg leave to subscribe myself 
your Honour’s most humble and most obed* Serv‘ and 
daily Orator, Paul Lorrain, 1737 in Quincy HtsL Harvard 
Ufuv (1840) I. 565 Your Honors’ most humble orators 
shall ever pray for the prosperity and happiness of this 
government 

t b. Law The plaintiff or petitioner in a bill 
or information in Chancery. Obs, 

*594 West •znd Pt Symbol, Chaaicerie § 77 But of his 
further malyce agaynst your said Orator, he doth threaten 
your Orator in such sort, that your Orator for want of the 
said Evidences, . dareth not make his just and lawfull entrie. 
1623 BtU ofComplaiid in H Shaks Soc, Trans, (1885) 495 
Humbly complayinng, Sheweth vnto your good Lordshipp, 
your dayly oratours Ellis Worth, of London, gentleman, 
John Cumber, of the same, gentleman, and John Blany, of 
London aforesaid, X768 Blackstonb Comm, III xxvii. 442 
T he first commencement of a suit in diancery is by preferring 
a bill to the loid chancellor, in the stile of a petition , *humbly 
complaining sheweth to your lordship your orator A B. 
that, &c ’ 

3 , One who delivers a speech or oration in 
public, a public speaker, esp one distinguished 
for oratorical ability ; an eloquent public speaker. 

eri43P Lydg Mtn Poems (Percy Soc.) 87 In Rome, by 
soverayne excellence, Of rethonques Tullius fonde the 
fiouies, Plee and defence of sotyl oratours 155s Eden 
Decades 92 Vsinge also thofiice both of an oratome and 
preacher 1601 Shaks Jul C iii 11, 221, I come not 
(Fnends) to steale away your hearts, I am no Orator, as 
Biutus IS. 1667 Milton P L ix. 670 As when of oldsom 
Orator renound In Athens or free Rome, to some great 
cause addresst, Stood in himself collected 1753 Humc Ess, 
^ Tread (1777) I. 105 The vehemence of action, observed 
in the ancient orators, a i86a Bcjckce Misc Wks, (1872) I. 
254 The vulgar are always unwilling to believe that a great 
orator can be a profound thinker 

fb An eloquent writer Obs rare 
1^7 MS Robert (Brit Mus.), Whereas yt hath bene 
th’order of all antiant oratois to regester .m cronicle all 
such worthye persons .. as have deserved perpetuall 
remembraunce 

1 4 . One sent to plead or speak for another; an 
ambassador, envoy, or messenger. Ohs, 

1494 Fab VAN Chrotu v cxxxii 115 The sayd Sclauons 
hauyng knowlege of y® kynges great boost, aggieed, by 
oratours to hym sent, to contynue the trybute that they 
before tyme payde. i^oa Arnolde Ckron (1811) 162 Whan 
my noble piince the Soudan of Babilone had decerned to 
sende me his oratour to Fraunce. 1600 Holland Livy xxviw 
xvn 68oScipio. sentC LseliuswithnchgiRsandpresents, 
as an Oiator to treat with him 1673 Ray fourn Low C . 
Venice 174 Audience is given to publick Oratours and 
Embassadours. 

fg, *593 S Daniel Comj^l, Rosamond lui, He daily 
Messages doth send, With costly Jewels (Orators of Love) 
6 . Public Orator an officer of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whose functions are to 
speak m the name of the University on state 
occasions; to go in person, when required, to 
plead the cause of the University, to wnte suitable 
addresses, letters of congratulation or condolence ; 
to introduce candidates for certain honorary degrees, 
and to perform other duties of a like kind 
‘ Orators ’ were in early times sent by the universities, as 
special envoys, when occasion required, e g. to Councils of 
the Church, as that of Basel in r430 A peimanent Public 
Orator was appointed at Cambridge m 1523, and at Oxford 
in 1564 

*6*4 T Chamberlain in Cri 4 Times ^as^ I (1848) I 
303 The University Orator, Netheisole . is taxed for 
calling the prince Jacobisstme Carole 1623 J, Meade 
III Elfis Ori£: Lett Ser. i III 126 , 1 shall not tell you how 
our Orators fathered the foundation of our Univerbity 
[Cambridge] upon the Spanyards out of the old Legend of 
Cantaber 2643 Wood Life 29 Oct (0 H S.) I 68 Dr. 
Gardiner prebend of Christchurch makinge a speech to hw 
majestic, as Dr Strode the orator’s deputy x6^S Ibid 
Mar 116 William Strode public orator of the University, 
died, M , 10 Mar anno 1644/5 ^ *734 North Lives 


(1826) I. x68 Dr. Henry Paman, sometime orator of the 
university of Cambridge 1899 Oxford Unvo Cal i Public 
Orator 1880 William Walter Merry, DD Rector of 
Lmcoln 

6. Comb , as o’rator-like a, and adv,^ like or after 
the manner of an orator. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhei, 13 It were wel done and Oratour- 
Iike 1^79 G Harvey Letter-bk (Camden) 63 The Com* 
mendation of an eloquente and ozatorhke stile. 1647 Trapp 
Comm 2 These ui. 4 Here the Apostle, Oratour-hke, 
entereth their bosoma 1^3 O. Walker Edue. 161 What 
is well, and Orator dike written or spoken 

Oratorial (pratoonal), a Now rare, [In 
sense i, f. L drdtori-usoi or belonging to an orator 
+ -AL. In sense 2, referred to Obatokio ] 

L OL pertaimng to, or proper to an orator 
*546 Langley Pol, Verg, de Invent 1 x, 20 Aristotle 
affirmeth that Empedocles was first aucthor of the Oratorial! 
Arte. x6xg Hales Gold. Rem (1673) 11. 92 The manner of 
his discourse was oratonal 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qnal (1809) I* 172 Ihe auctioneer mounted his oratonal 
eminence* 2853 Blackib Stud, Lang, 34 Imitative out* 
buists of oratonal argument, x886 Argo^ Mag, May 351 
Paul began in an oratonal tone 
2 . Of or pertaining to an oratono. * 

xSxx Busby Diet, Mus, (ed. 3), Oratorial, an epithet 
derived from the word Oraiorio, and consequently applicable 
to that species of composition 18x9 Hist Mns, 11 . 462 His 
oratonm choruses .exhibit well-worked fugues 

Orato*rially, ado, [f prec. + -lt2 ] 

1 . After the manner of an orator. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero's {^<;er(2558}£p.iuj, So conningly 
and oratoriaily treated andendited 

2 , In the manner of an oratono. 

i88g Harper's Mag Dec. 1W2 Rubmstein's proposal to 
dramatize oratoriaily the Old Testament. 

Oratoriail (^?rat00Tian), a, and sb [f. L. 
drdtdi tr^tis of or pertaining to an orator, drdtJn-me 
place of prayer, Oeatoby jAI] 

A. ac^ fl* Of or pertaining to an orator; 

« Oeatobial I, Oeatoetcal 2. Obs, 

1644 Bulwer Chiron, 132 Oratonan Action must vaiie 
according to the diversitie of people and Nations a X734 
North Exam u. v. § 163 (2740) 420 A Reverend Parson 
who relates the Fact of a Coospiiacy m a good Method,, 
and beautiful English ; m a Word, in an oratorian Way. 

2 Of or pertaining to the Oeatoby (5 a). 

x86a in Dublin Daily Express ra Dec., The youths from 
all lands, whom the Oratonan Father paints like doves 
fiying over the blue seas to the windows. zfl^6 Fox Bourne 
Locke II. ix. 31 Father Simon, an oratonan pnest. i8Ba 
Aihenasum 30 Dec 895/2 His life of quiet study among 
the Oratonan brotherhood. 

B. sb, A father or pnest of an oratory; spec 
SL member of one of the societies mentioned s. v. 
Oeatoby sb 1 5, esp. of the Cfratory of St Philip 
Neri. Cf F oratorien, 

X656 Blount Glossogr , Oratonans, a Religious Fraternity 
or Order Instituted the last age by St. i^illip Nerius, a 
Florentine Pnest. X679 Prance Add Harr, Pop Phi 47 
Monks have a great feud . . against Fryars Oratorians 
against Jesuits xno Smith in Hearne Collect, 18 Mar 
(O H S ) II 361 The Convent of the Oratonans at Pans. 
1850 Mss, Jameson Monasf, Ord Introd (1863) 33 The 
black habit is worn by the Augustines, the Servi, the 
Oratorians and the Jesuits. 

Hence Oxato’xiauism, the system, pnnciples, or 
practice of the Oratonans; Oxato xiauize v, tntr, 
to follow the method of the Oratonans. 

xS^iBeresf Hope in Remembrancer'KXl.xsx Being 

more than anything else the germ of Omtoiianism, that of 
multiplying altars in the same church. X853 Ecclesiolopsi 
XIII 352 When Oratorianism arose m bis own communion 
1883 Beresf Hopl Worship if- Ord 126 Whatever faults 
may be found with the Eastern Church, it certainly does not 
Oratorianize. 

Orato*riCy a [f. L drdtsr-em Oratob + -ic, 
after Gr formations hke Imtoinc^ rheioi xc ] =* next. 

xfafi CRCMWErL^i^ 17 Sept m Carlyle, Not discoursively, 
in the oratonc way} but to let you see the matter of fact 
2^8 Lytton K, Arthur viii ni, The oratoric Knight 
Regained the vantage. 1892 S.S Curry (^r//i?) The Province 
of Expression methods of de velopingDramaticand Oratoric 
Delivery. 

Oratorical nkE), a. [f. as prec. + -ai.] 

tl. « Obatoeiait a a. Ohs, 

2619 Favour Antic, Tri, aver Nov, xiil 339 He that hath 
ivritten the tales of Nereus, Cardmall Baronius his oratoncall 
patron. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an orator 
or oratory; rhetorical; also, according to the rules 
of oratory ; charactenstic of a professional orator 
or advocate. 

1634 W Tirwhyt tr Balzads Lett, (vol. I) Aiij, Wee 
are therefore to confesse Oratoncall treatises to have no 
other subject than Letters 1702 H, Dodwell Apol § s 
m S. Parker Cicero's De Fimbus, The use he had made of 
his Philosophical Notions in his Oratorical Discourses x86x 
Craik Hist Eng, Lit II 35* Burke by his wonderful 
oratorical displays on the impeachment of Hastings. 1872 
Minto Eng Prose Lit Introd. 9 The long sentence ..would 
universally be designated oratorical, 
transf, 1878 Prout m Grove Mus 1 , 15 That which is 
sometimes called the oratorical accent the adaptation in 
vocal music of the notes to the words, of the sound to the sense. 

3 Given to the nse of oratory, 

xSox Mar. Edgeworth Angehm iv. (1832) 70 'Your 
friend 1 ' pursued the oratorical lady, detainiug Miss Warwick 
with a heavy hand. Daily News j6 Aug, 4/4 Americans 

are an oratorical race, and it is as natural for an American 
to speak as for an Englishman to be silent 


Orato’rically, ado, [f, prec. + -LY 3 ] In the 
manner of an orator, or in the way of oratory 
1682 9nd Pleafrr NoKconformuts A ij b, I say nothing m 
this Opposition Oratoncally, but truly and upon Proof. 28x3 
L. Hunt in Examiner 15 Feb 102/2 This is oratorically 
spoken. 2840 Carlyle ife^erv (1872) 162 Chatham .forgets 
that he is acting the sick man , in the fire of debate, 
snatches his arm from the slmg. and oratorically swings and 
brandishes it 1 

Oratorio (pratoo no), [a. It oratono — eccl 
L. dr&tonum, Obatoby sb,'^ In the extant sense i, 
named from ihe musical services held m the church 
of the Oratory of St, Philip Neri in Rome in the 
latter half of the 16th century ; these being virtu- 
ally examples of the older Mystery Play improved 
and adapted to a religious service : see Grove Piet, 
B/us, s. Y. Cf F. oratono (i 739 in Hatz.-Danxi.). 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Nov (see Oratory jA* $ a] 1670 
Lassels Voy Italy II 227 The house of these g(^ Priests 
[of S Philip NenJ deserves also to be seen .for the great 
Oratoryes sake, where there is eveiy Sunday and Holyday 
in winter at night, the best Musick m the world ] 

1 . A form of extended musical composition, of 
a semi-dramatic character, usually founded on a 
Scnptuial theme, sung by solo voices and a chorus, 
to the accompaniment of a full orchestra, without 
the assistance of action, scenery, or dress. 

2737-38 Chambers Cycl, s. v Opera, At Rome they have 
a kind of spintual opera's, frequent in Leut. .The Italians 
call them oratorio's 1743 Fielding Amelia iv. vui, She 
bad a present of a ticket for the oratorio 1756-7 tr. KtyslePs 
Trwa (1760) I. 470 In the church of Su Phihppo Ken, 
belonging to the fathers of the oratory Every Sunday 
evening, durm^ the winter, an oratono, orrehgious opera, 
IS performed in this diurch, which is fottnd^ on some 
scripture history. 1789 Mrs Piozzi fourti France 1 . 176 
[They] performed an oratono with deserved applause x88o 
W S Rockstro in Grove Diet, Mus H 534/1 The year 
1600 witnessed the first performance, m Rome, of Emilio's 
*Rappresentazione’ and,in Florence, of Pen’s ^Eundice — 
the earliest examples of the true Oratorio and the true Opera 
ever presented to the public. x88x Baring-Gould Germany 
IX. 249 It IS in the Opera and the Oratorio that the most 
flounshing descendants of the old Mystery Plays are to be 
met with. 

kg x8x8 T. Moore Fud^e Fam, Paris x. 43 Vulgar 
Pall Mall's oratorio of hisses! x^8 Emerson Addr , 
Literary Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II 2x0 ay Latin and English 
poetry, we were bom and bred in an oratono of piaises of 
nature. 1899 Abp Alexander in Times 31 Oct. 9/5 The 
oratorio of uie cannonade Rolls through the hills sublime, 
f 2 . A pulpit. (So It. oratono in Florio ) rare, 
x^i High Commission Cases (Camden) 230 The tuming 
of God’s oratono, the pulpit, into a place to vent his mahee 
upon the poore people. 

3 attrib, and Coiftb, (from i), as oratono styles 
oraioriO’freqtuitttng adj. 

1828 Lights 4* Shades L 255 Certain oratorio-frequenting 
people have censured O’Carrol. 1861 Woods Pr M Wales 
w Canada 140 The Montreal Oratono Society permrmed. 
a grand Cantata specially composed 1900 Daily News 
8 Feb. 6/3 The later choral compositions of Elgar • and 
others^ which, if secular as to story, practically follow the 
oratorio style. 

t Orato'rious, a Obs, [f, L. mdiori-tes of or 
belonging to an orator + -ous ] Of or pertaining 
to an orator ; of the nature of oratoiy ; oratorical 
X563 [implied in OratoriouslyJ. 2607 R Crakanthorp 
Serm, (z6o8) 35 Piede, zeale^ and godlinesse, which are the 
most oratorioub and pers wading reasons with Almightie God 
1656 Artf, Handsom 29 what Eiror is so rotten and 
putrid, which some Oratonotis varnish hath not sought to 
colour over ? 1689 Evelyn Mem (1857) III 310 Gentlemen 
and scholars bring their essays, poems, and other oratorious 
productions upon a thousand cunous subjects 
Hence f Oiato rionsly adv,, after the manner of 
an orator , rhetorically , eloquently. Obs 
X563 FoxE.< 4 .d-^f xi8B/x AddmgeoratoriouslyAmphfica- 
Uons, to moue the said Bradfoid to yelde. 1^7 Broughton 
Ep to Nobxhfy Wks. Ill 573 Moses saiUi Saint Peter 
translateth him most oratoriously. 1656 Artif Handsom 
1x5 Nor do they .oppose tbmgs of this nature argumenta- 
tively, so much as Oratonousty. 

O*vatoxize« v, [f Obatob sh, + -izb ] tnir. 
To play the orator ; to deliver an oration. Now 
usually humorous or contemptuous • to 'speechify*. 
x6ao Sir S. D'Ewes in Coll, Life Jos I (z85x> 107 Dr 
Collins oratonzed, as his manner was, most excellently. 
dix554 Webster App ^ Vtrg, v lii, To hear me concionate, 
And oratorize, 2837 Dickens Ptekw xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
oratonzmg, and the crowd shouting. 2853 Blackto, Mag 
LXXIIl. 508 Lecturers .have of late years been perambu 
lating the country oratorising on this subject, 
b. irans. To set forth with oratory, rare, 

1853 Blackw Mag LXXIV. 503 You knew, the while 
these your woids were awakening detestation of Swift, you 
wete oratorising a very great sham— all nonsense— stuff, 

OTatorship. [See - ship] The position or 
office of orator; esp in Public Oraiorship^ the 
office of Public Orator in a University 
Oratory (pratori), sb'^ [ad. L 5 rdtSri-mi 
place of prayer ^rop adj. ‘for prayer', sc tem^ 
plum ) ; f. drdt-f ppl. stem of orare to speak, pray, 
etc. ! see -ory. In OF. oralttr (rsth c.) whence 
Sc. Obatoub, and oraioire (14th c. in Littie) ] 

1 . A place of prayer , a small chapel or shnne ; 
a room or building for iDrivate worship, esp. one lu 
or attached to a house, monastery, church, etc. 
Also m reference to Jewish or P^an worship. 

23 . Creatio Mundi in Hoistm. AUengU Leg, (1878) 227 
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it hggen ]7e tables in bat like stude in Adames oratone 
e bad bis beodes. 138a Wyclii* *Jitdith i\ i Judit wente 
in to hir oratone, and .putte askes vp on hir bed C1386 
Chaucer KnVs T, 10+7 In worsbipe of Venus goddesse of 
loue, Doon make an Auter and an Oratone -- Wife's 
Proh 694 If wommen hadde wnten stories As clerkes nan 
witb-Inne hire oratories 1387 TatviSA Hi^dcn^ (Rolls) I. 
365 At Glyndalkan aboute ^ oratorie of Semt Keynewyn, 
wiTcwys bereb apples as it were appel treen 1400-50 
Altxander 1651 He offird m )?at oraton [Solomon’s temple] 
& honourd oure lord&. ^1450 St* Cuihheri (Surtees) 291 
In his oratory he lay, Mikel o the nyght to pray. 15*7 
Lane 4 Chesh Wills (Chetham Soc.) ao Ihe maynteynyng 
of devyne service off the chapell or orrotor>e of Saynt Savyo^ 
off Stretton 1507 Hooker £ccl Pol v.Ki. § 2 In Temiines 
hallowed for publique -vse and not m pnuate Oratones. 
id6a Stillingfe. Saer ii iv. § 5 So at Gibeah at the 
Oratory there, we find a company of Prerahets coming down 
from the high place prophecying 1750 Nugent Gr Tour 
II. 405 The way to it is full of chapels m the manner of 
oratones. 1816 Scott Old Mort mx, ‘Where is Lady 
Margaret? * was Edith’s second question ‘ In her otatoryS 
was the reply,— a cell adjoining to the chapel 1885 Cailtoltc 
Diet* (ed. 3) s v , An oratory is public or private, according 
as It has or has not a door opening mto the public road 
Jig Flip"* Per/ (W de W 1531) 103 b, For streyght 
wa\ehe gothe in to y* chambre or oratory of hisconscyence, 
whtche god hath buylded in his soule x88o J. Thomson 
Oiy of Dread/ Ni 27 The inmost oratory of my soul, 
Wherein thou ever dwellest quick or dead, 

1 2 A faldstool at which a worshipper kneels in 
prayer Obs 

X697 tr Ctess D'Aimo/s Traa, (tTcjS) rso When a Person 
of Quality, or a strange Lady comes in, the Sexton spreads 
a large Carpet before 'em, upon which he either sets an 
Oratory with Cushions, or else he leads 'em to certain little 
Closets, .with Glass windows round ft 1771 Gray in Corr* 
(1843) 20s In St, John’s Library is what I take for the 
original of Lady Maigaret, kneeling at her oratory under a 
state 

1 3 . = Oracle i : cf. Oratour 2, Obs, 

15x3 Douglas Janets vii. v, 173 Eesponsis, sdiaw Furth 
of my faderis oratoury law 

A place for public Speaking, Obs, 

X6X3T OouvrimRom ^»/i^.(i658)xx It may be Englished, 
the great Oratory or place of common->plea. X729 Pope 
Dune* III 199 noie, John Henley the orator . set up his 
Oratory in Newport-Market, Butcher*row. 

6 . The name of certain religious societies in the 
Roman Catholic Church 

a> (Originally and etymologically.) Tbe Oratory 0/ St 
Philip or Congregation o/the Fathers t/iheOraioryt 

a society of simple priests without vows, for plain preaching 
and popular servmes, constituted at Rome in 1564 and 
recognized by the Pope in 1575 j so named from the small 
chapel or oiatory built over one of the aisles of the Church 
of St. Jerome, m which the founder and his followers, 
* Fathers of the Oratory*, carried on their work for six years 
before 1564 In 1577 the congregation removed to the new 
church {Chiesa Mtova) of the Vaiicella, in which were con- 
ducted themusicalservices thence called, m Italian, Oratorio, 
q. V. Also, a local branch or house of this congregation, as 
the Oratory at Birmingham, the Brompton Oratoiy. 

1644 Evelyn Dtaty 8 Nov., This evening I was invited to 
beare rare musiq at the Chiesa Nova , the black marble pil lars 
within led us to that most precious Oratory of Philippus 
Nerius their founder, they being of the oratory of secular 
priests, under no vow. X693 J 'Eavrxsois Author 0 ^ If 
Test, 59 The learned Father of the Oratory 1885 Catholic 
Diet (ed v., The Oratory was introduced into England 
in 1847 by Dr. Newman, who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome, had studied closely the work of the holy foundei 
Idtdi The Oratory at Birmingham has remained under the 
direction .of its illustrious founder 
b. tram/ The French Oratory or Congregation 0/ ihe 
Oratory o/Onr Lord /esits Christ m France^ founded by 
Cardinal Bdiulle in P.iris, in i6ir, in order to stiengthen 
ecclesiastical discipline, and deepen devotion among the 
secular clergy and the population generally This congie- 
gallon was dissolved at the Revolution O The Oratory 
^the^ Iitwtaculate Cancepiion^ a congiegation founded at 
Pans in 1852, the members of which have the same aims as 
the former French Oiato^, and follow its rules d. Also 
tn the titles of other societies 

1815 D. Stewart Dissert Progress Philos (1854) i it- 
isz note) Malebranche belonged to the Congregation of the 
Oratory J a society much more nearly allied to the Jansenists 
than to the Jesuits 1885 Catholic Diet s.v, Among 
the eminent men whom the Fiench Oratory 'produced 
were Thomassin,, Lejeune, Richard Simon, Malebranche, 
Quesnel, Pouget, Massillon [etc.] 

Oratory sb 2 [ad. L ordidna (sc. 

ars) the oratoiical art, oratory,] 

1 . The art of the orator or of public speaking; 
the art of speaking eloquently according to definite 
rules, so as to please or persuade ; rlielonc, 

*S?3 Shaks. Lucr 815 The orator, to deck his oratory, 
AVill couple my reproach to Tarqum's shame. 1596 Dal- 
RYMFLL tr Leslie's Hist Scot vii 14 13 ot this sumthing 
hindint his prais, that his language was nochl mair illustre, 
conforme to the Romane oratrie, 169X Wood A ih Oxon 
II 308 He applied himself to Oratory and Philosophy, 1710 
Swift To a Youf^ Clergyman, That part of oiatory, which 
relates to the moving of passions. 

2 . The exercise of eloquence; oratorship, Ihe 
delivery of orations or speeches; rhetorical or 
eloquent language, 

1588 Shaks. Tit A v iii, go Nor can I vtter all our bitter 
griefe, But floods of teaies will drowne my Oiatorie. 1667 
Milton P L. xi 8 Sighs Unutterable, which the Spirit 
of prayer , wing’d for Heav’n with speedier flight Than 
loudest Oratone «X74S Swift Will If, Lett 1768 IV 265 
A notable maik of the foice of oratory in the churchmen of 
those ages 1847 James / Marsion Hall vin, The state of 
insanity to which all this oratory lalsed the populace may 
easily he imagined. x8/^ Macaulay Hist, Eng^ lu L 259 
It is seldom tliat oratory changes voles. 


b JiF* 

«XSB6 Sidney Arcadia \ (ispo) Bvij, The prety lambs 
with bleting oratory craued the dams comfort 164a Fuller 
Holy if Pro/ St 1 ix 23 His first care is foi his cattell, where 
dumbenesse is oratory to a conscientious man 1706 Swift 
Gulliver n. i, A child began a squall, .after the usual 
oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything. x8s8 Lytton 
What Will He do 1. 1, Quintilian m his remarks on the 
oratory of fingers. 

t O’ratory, Obs [ad. L. drdtffn-us, f ffraior- 
em Orator.] Of or pertaining to an orator, 01a- 
torial, oratorical ; rhetoiical. 

1334 Whitinton Titllyes 0 /tces 1 (1540) i In exercyse of 
oratory crafte 1589 Puttenham Eng Poesie iii xvm 
(Arb) 197 Either m the Poeticall or oratorie science xfis* 
Gauls Magasirom 296 Epammondas commanded that 
those that promised victory should he layd on the right 
hand the oratory chaire, and the other on the left, 
t Oratour. Obs Forms. 4 oratore, 4-6 
oritore, 5-6 oratoe, 6 oratour, onture. [a. OF. 
oratotir^ earlier orator, •iur oratory « Pr. oradori, 
Sp , It oratorio, iaod,F. oratoire, ad.L drdldHuvi 
A northern and chiefly Sc. doublet of Obatort $h 

1. » Oratory jAI r. 

X3 , Gaw 4- Gr Kni 2150 ills oritore is vgly, with eibez 
ouer-growen c 1375 Sc, Leg* Saints xviii {Egipctane) 127 
pai entryt m hare oratore & kneland, maad j?are oracione 
e 1480 Henryson Test* Cressetd 8 Within myn orature I stude 
0x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chroii* Scot CS T. S) I 116, 
I will pas to my orature and pray to god for yow. Than 
this bischop led him to his onture x^ Dalrymple tr 
Leslie's Hist Scot* 1 . 123 Allans, Kirkes dedicat to sanctes. 
Images, oratouns. 

2 = Oracle i. rai'e 

xSx3 Douglas AEneis vn li 127 The kyng gan to seik 
belive His fader Fawnus oratour andanswati, Qubilk couth 
the fatis for to cum declair 
Oratour, obs form of Orator 
t OratoUTly, adv. Sc Obs rare, [f, oralour. 
Orator + -ly 2, Corresp. to L Srdtdrie, and F 
oratoirement ] OratoncaUy 
Z549 Compi Scot x 82 Quhou beit that the said poietical 
beuk be dytit oratourly. 

Oratress (pratres). Also 7-9 -toress. [f. 
Orator + -ess ^ ] A female orator. 

+1. Afemalepleader, petitioner, or plaintiff Obs 
1586 WARNtm A IB. Eng it ix. (158^ E\j, Because I see 
Loues Oratresse pleads tedioushe to tbee i6x3<-i6 W, 
Browne Bnt Past 11, j. 587 Had such an Oratresse beene 
heard to plead For faire Polixena x66o Charae Italy 14 
Provided the Lady Pecunia beyour Suada or Oratress 1848 
[see Oratbix 1] 

2 . A female public speaker 

X595 PoltManieia (tSBi) 58 Concerned with teares, accented 
with sighes ; and vttered by truethes naked oratresse. X747 
Gent/ Jllag g8 {School of RheitmcE) To each fair oratress 
this school Its rhet’ric strong affords i8ig Moore Jfe/n 
(1853) II. 354 The oiatoiess gave her opinion pretty freely 
of the famUy x868 W Whitman Poews 83 Listenmg to 
the orators and the oratresses m public balls. 
tO*ratrice. Obs [a. AFr orairice, ad L. 
ordtnc’em, lu nom, drdtnx * see Oratrix.] 

1 A female pleader, plaintiff, petitioner, or 
offerer of prayers. 

X433 Rolls o/Parli* IV 396/2 Giaunted be his Lettres 
Patents to youre seide Oratrice. 1447 Let m Ep Acad 
Oxon* (1898) I,‘«o Yowr ful devoute oratnee, he Universite 
of the study of (Jxenford 1513-14 Act 5 Hen VIll, c 12, 
P-i eamblet Your true and feithfull Subgiet and daily Oiatnce 
Margaret Pole 1559 Reg* St* Andreivs Kiik Sess (1889) 
1 20 Your wisedome's maist humil and obedient oratrice 
Elizabeth Gedde 1594 West ond Pt Symbol, CJmmene 
§ 145 Execution against your said poore Oratrices husband 
2. « Obatbess 2 

_ 1653 Ntssena 115 Being admired by the people, she came 
into the Senat, nor needed this faiiest Oiatnce to win their 
attention by aiw artificial Rhetonck 

tOra’tricle. Obs rare'^^ In 6 orratryole 
[dim of Orator aftei words in ^cle : see -oule.] 
A little or insignificant petitioner. 

1574 in W. H. Turner Select Rec Oxford 354 Yo* pore 
orratrycles good name and fame. 

Oratrix (or^‘triks, ^Tatnks). PI. oratrices 
(-s?z). [a. L. Srdtnx, pi. -tricds, fem. of dr&tor 
Orator.] A female orator 
fl A female petitioner or plaintiff, see quot. 
1848 Ohs 

z<04 RolU 0/ Farit* Y, 551/2 To graunte unto youre said 
Oratrices youre moost gratious Lettres Patentes 1534-S m 
C Moi^ Ltji Sir T M ore {i8z8) 373 Yourpoure contynuall 
Oratryx Dame Alls More. 1594 West 2nd Pt Symbol , 
Chancene § 145 It chaunced the husband of your said 
Oratrix to be hounden in a Recognisance 1747 Jlfem 
Nttirebian Crt I 107 The king, raising the princess, said to 
the queen, Your little oratrix has pleaded loo well, not to 
succeed X848 Wharton Lam Lex , Oratrix, or Oratress, 
a female petitioner; a female plaintiff m a bill in Chancery 
led, 1672 adds was formerly so called] 

2. ss Oratress 2 . 

xsga Kyd Sol 4* Pers* i, m 69, I fight not with my 
tongue, this is my Oratrix {Laying las hand vpon las 
sword) X65X Charlltom Eph, 4 - Cwim Motions u. 
(1668) 5 There needed not much of Rhetonck on the part 
of this Oratrix xBas Thackeray Miss TickUtoby's Lect 1, 
^hat magic spell of poesy, which the elegant oratiix filing 
round her audience X865 Pall Mall G No. 21a 5/2 The 
well-known secularist oratrix. 

Orayson, obs. foim of Orison. 

Orb (^-ib), [ad. L orb-is zing, circle, round 
disk : cf F, orbe ( 13 th c. in Litti4). In Eng. the 


general sense appeals later than some of the special 
ones, e g. 6, 7 j 
I A circle, and derived senses. 

1 . A circle, or anything of circular form, as a 
circular disk or wheel, or (less usually) a ring. 
Now ^are or Obs, (exc as in 9). 

1590 Shaks Mids, N,niq And I serue the Faiiy Queene, 
To dew her orbs vpon the green 1658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks (1687) 433 The Wheels, or Orbs, upon 
which Providence turns 1667 Milton P L vi 254 The 
rookie Orb Of tenfold Adamant, his ample Shield 1737-46 
Summer goi'Lo\ the gieensei pent gatheis up 
hiS tram In orbs immense i8ia Woodhousd Action xxni 
240 Day after day, the [moon's] crescent increases^ till it is 
changed into a full orb. iSai Byron Sardan iiL 1, 01 The 
Bactnans fighting inch by inch, and forming An orb 
around the palace 

2 . Astral. The space on the celestial sphere 
within which the influence of a planet, star, or 
‘ house' is supposed to act. 

1737-41 Chambers Cycl, OiB, m astrology An orb of 
light IS a certain sphere or extent of light, which the 
astrologers allow a planet beyond its centie, ..The orb of 
Saturn^ light they make to be 10 degrees , that of Jupitei 
12°, ..that of the Sun 17*^, . .that of the Moon 12* 30^ 1819 
Wilson Diet Astral s v , Stars of the first magnitude 
ave 7° 30' for their orbs. 

Astron The plane of the orbit of a planet, 
etc, ; also, the orbit or path. Also^^ Obs. 

1736 tr Gregory's Astron I 7 The Orbs of the Planets 
(that is, the Raues of their Orbits) are inclin’d to the Ecliptic 
m the following Manner. 173a Pope Ess Man ii 21 In- 
struct the planets in what orbs to run 3755 B. Martin Mag 
Arts 4 - Sc. v. 23 , 1 observe you have made the Orbs of the 
Planets circularj^but the Orbit of a Comet • . a very long 
Oval, X768-74 Tucicer Lt Nat. (1834) II 605 Whenever 
we venture to move in an eccentric orb. 

1 4 . A kind of fish, of a round form ( « L orbis, 
Pliny) Obs* rate, 

1740 R. Brookes Ait 0/ Angling ir. Ixxviii, 300 The Orb 
..IS taken in the Mouth of the River Nile. 

1 6 A cyclical period, a cycle. 

1658 J Harrington Prerog Pof Govt i. xn (1700) 322 
The eight years Orb of the Embassadors 1667 Milton 
P L y* 862 When fatal course Had circl’d his full Oibe 
1697 Dryden Virg Past iv 8 Mighty Yeais, began From 
their first Orb, m radiant Circles run 1743 Young Ni, 
Th* II 208 Not on those terms From old eternity’s 
mystenous orb, Was Time cut off. 

T 6. Eccl A division of the office of matins : see 
quot. Obs, rare* 

1536 Ptlgr* Pei/ (W. de W. 1531) 248 In matyns be com- 
munly 111 orbes, otheiwyse called lu nocturnes . eueiy orbe 
conteyiieth 111 psalmes, lu lessons, and 111 responsories, 

II. A sphere, and derived senses. 

7 . Old Astron, Each of the concentric hollow 
spheres supposed to surround the earth and carry 
the planets and stars with them in their revolution: 
see Sphere Obs exc, PItst, 

1536 Pilgr Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 188 Y® planets hath , 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst 01 be, which 
draweth them with him in his circle euei y day a 1548 Hall 
Chron*, Hen, VIII 74 b, Set with starres of gold foyle, and 
the Oibes of the heavens by the crafte of colouis in tlie 
Toffe. a 1628 Sir J Beaumont Dial in Fan S* P* Jas, I 
(1848) 1S3 As wateis in a chiystallorbe contain’d Aboue the 
stairy firmament, are chain d To code the fuiy of those 
laging fiames Which eu’ry lower spheare by motion frames, 
a 1677 Hale Pnin Orig Man 11 iv 152 In matters Astio- 
nomical we find the old Hypothesis of the Heavenly 
System called since in question by Copernicus, Galilmus, 
and Kepler, the solidity of the Orbs detected to be untrue, 
by the plain discoveiy of lycho Brahe and others 1877 
Masson Inti od to Par Lostm. Milton's Poems (Globe Ld ) 
27 The World or Mundane Univeise, as hlilton keeps it m 
his mind’s eye consisting within itself of ten Orbs 01 hollow 
Spheres in succession, wheeling one ivithin the othei, down 
to the stationaiy nest of our small Eaith at the centre 

8. A sphere or globe (m general) , anylhmg of 
spherical or globular shape 

iS|W Shaks LovePs Compi 289 What a hell of witchcraft 
lies In the small orb of one particular teai 1 1696 Whiston 
Ih Earth w (1722) 76 All these . shall use up, and make 
a confus’d cloudy Orb 1736 Gray Siaitus 1. 15 Another 
oih upbeaved his strong right hand. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog, I. 37 By the celestial sphere is meant the apparent 
concave orb which invests the earth 1830 Tennyson Isahet 
111, Ambrosial orbs Of rich fiuit-bunches 

9 . Used as a general name for the heavenly 
bodies (sun, moon, planets, or stars); with reference 
either to their actual form (- globe), or their 
appaientform («disk. cf. i). Chie^y/oet or rbet 

1596 Shaks, Merck V. v i. 60 There’s not the smallest 
orbe which thou beholdst But in his motion like an Angell 
sings. 2667 Milton P* L vii 361 Of Light Iw farr the 
greater part he took .and plac’d In the Suns Orb 17x3 
Addison Hymn, * The spacious Firmament on high * 111, 
What tho* nor real Voice nor Sound Amid their radiant Oibs 
be found ? 1757 Gray Bard 136 Think’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, Rai&’d by thy breath, has quench’d the Orb of Day? 
1838 Thielwall Greece 11 xul 265 They worshipped the 
elements, the heavens, and the orbs of day and night xSvx 
R Ellis Catullus Ixii. e Hesper his orb long-look’d for 
aloft ’gins slowly to kindle 

+ p. spec. The earth, the world: cf. Lat. orbis 
{terraruni), Ger Erdkreis* Obs, 
x6ox Shaks Twel N va 1 43 Foolery sir, does walke about 
the Orbe like the Sun, it shines euery where 1607 — Cor 
V. VI 127 The man is Noble, and his Fame folds in This 
Orbe o’ th’ earth [1667 Milton P L, ix 82 Thus the Orb 
he [Satan] loam’d With narrow search; and with inspection 
deep Considei’d every Creature] 
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ORBICULAB. 


ORB. 


10 The globe of the eye, the eye-ball ; the eye 
foet and rto. 

i6 DnuMMONO Sonn , Poems (1636) 64 And her bright 
Eyes (the Orbes which Beauty move) CX633 Milton 
Sonn , To C Skinner on Jus JJlmdnesSf These eys thur 
seeing have forgot, Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear. 
X719 Young Revenge \ 11, But, O those eyes • Whence 
didst thou steal their burning orbs? 1822 Lamb Elta Ser. i. 
Decay Beggars^ Old blind Tobits casting up their turned 
orbs to catch a ray of pity 1871 R Ellis Catullus Ixni, 

56 Yet an eyeless orb is yearning ineffectually to thee 

11, The globe suimounted by a cross forming 
part of the regaha ; also called motaid^ formerly 
hall 

xyoa Lowi* Gas. No 3804/1 The Duke of Somerset Lord 
Ptesident with the Orb 1761 Brtt. Mag II. 303 His 
majesty was then invested with the armill, toe purple robe 
or imperial pall, and orb X838 OJjflce Coron Q. Vtciorta 
in Maskell Mon Rti III 113 I hen the Orb with the Cross 
is brought from the Altar by the Dean of Westminster, and 
delivered into the Queen's Right Hand by the Archbishop 
1872 O. Shibley Gloss. Eccl Terms s.'v , The mound or orb 
simifes the dominion, and the cross the faith of the king. 
12 Jig. fa A 'sphere* or region of action 
or activity , rank, station, (Often with immediate 
reference to sense 7 .) Ohs. 

^ x6o9 Tourneur Fwu Poem Sir F Vere 183 In that moov- 
ing orbe of active warre His high command was the tran< 
scendant starre. 1644 Jessop Angel ofEph ^ Evangelists 
of an higher Orbe then . Bishop 2649 G Daniel Trm- 
arch .Rich //, ccxxxiv, Richard is now m Orbe ; or, if you 
will, In his Meridian Glorie 1665 Glanvill Scej^is Set. 
XU 66 Whenever we are within the Orb of its activity. 
a X713 Ellwood Aviohiog (17x4) 1 My Station, not being 
so Eminent.. as others who nave moved in higher Orbs 
1747 Scheme Eqmi. Men of War 4 Objects, situated in a 
quite different Oib, and as far beyond the Sphere of our 
Capacities as the World m the Moon 1757 Foote Author 
Prol , Those, who adoin the orb of higher life 
b. (from 8 or 9 ) Au orgamzed or collective 
whole ; a rounded mass ; a ' world *. 

1603 Daniel Def Rhvne Wks. (1717) 14 For the Body of 
our Ima^nation being as an unform'd Chaos, .it he wrous;ht 
into an Orb of Order and Form x6o6 Warner Alb Eng 
XV xcvui (1612) 38B What are these but the mapped Oibs 
of all Hypocrjsie? 1840 Sears Regeneration z vil (1839) 

57 He regards the race in its totality, as an organic whole, 
as making one 01b of being, 1866 G Macdonald Q 
Neighb xm (1878)249 So Is the great shining orb of witness- 
beaiers made up of millions of lesser rnrhs 

13. atirib and Comb., as orh-hke adj ; orb^flsh, 
an East Indian fish {Chsetodon or EJhifpitis orhii) 
of a circular form; orb-weaver, an orbitelous 
spider , so orb-weaving a, 

Z864 Webster, * 0 rh-Jish, 1886 Proctor in Longm. Mag. 
VII 269 We have in the sun an example of an orb m that 
particular stage of *orb-life i8ao Shelley JJnh.vi. 
L 210 An *orblike canopy 1889 Sczefice 23 Aug. 136/2 The 
spinning habits of the great group of spideis known as 
*orb-weaveis, 1885 H C, McCook Tenants Old Farm 
203 Cocoons spun by an *orhweaving spider. 

Arch. [Derivation see below] An 
architectural term in use from 14 th io 17 th c., as 
to the meaning of whicb modem writers on archi- 
tecture have expressed different opinions ; the view 
now prevalent being that of: Blank or blmd 
window ; hence plain stone panel, blank panel 

Other inferred or suggested senses ai e . An arched window 5 
a circular boss , a quatrefoil The early instances follow in 
a; quots from modern authors m b Of the latter the full 
context should be consulted, esp that of Willis 1844. 

a [139s in Rymer Fcedera VIL 79s (Tomb of Rich II and 
queen) Et les ditz Masons serront Measons purxu Images 

VI a Tune coste, & vi. al'autre coste & le remenaunt du 
dite Toumbe Serra fait ove orhes, accordantz & semblables 
as dites Measons pur Ymages a X490 Botoner (William of 
Worcester) Itm (1778) 282 Et habet 4storyes ♦. Insupenon 
historia tres orbae in qualibet panella, Ibid 2B3 In secunda 
et teicia historia sunt du® orb® in qualibet panella 4panel- 
larum. In mfenon histoi la itext has panella] sunt m duobus 
panelhs in qualibet panella south et west fenesti®, in alus 
duobus panellis ex parte bonali et onentali {text has occi- 
dental!] sunt du® arch®] X§00“X Acc, Louth Steele in 
AreJmol X -js There is coming home stone to the broach 
10 score foot and 3, and to the gallery within the steeple, 
40 foot grofts and 10 orbs xsia-13 Ktnfs Coll Contract 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 6to Fynyalles, ryfant 
gablettes, Batelmentes, orhys, or Crosse quatws, and euery 
other thyng belongyng to the same. 05x548 Hall Chron 
(1809) 639 A might® buildyng of tymber w* towers set in 
Garbles forced with arches buttand & al abilameiites ei^ 
bossed, & the lynterelles inhaunsed with pillers quadrant & 
the vautes m orbes with crobhes dependyng & monsters 
bearyng vp the pillers. 1669 Sm C. Wren in ParentaUa 
(1730) 304 (Salisbury Cathedral) The whole Church is vaulted 
with Chalk between Aiches and Cross-springers only, after 
the ancienter Manner, without Orbs and Tracery, excepting 
under the Tower, where the Springers divide, and lepresent 
a wider Sort of Tracery . . j, 

b 1838 Britton met Archil s v Orb, In William of 
Worcester's Itinerary, p 282, the arched \mdows of St. 
Stephen's church, Bristol, are called orbae. Thetw^ latter 
quotations [i e 139S and 1512-13 above] induce the sup- 
position that orbs were similar to what we nowt»ra qvatre- 
foils 1842 CJwiLT Eneycl Archit Gloss,^ Orb (Lat Orht^, 
a knot of foliage or flowers placed at the intersection of the 
ribs of a Gotbic ceiling or vault to conceal the mitres of the 
libs X844 Willis Nomencl Mid Is^l 

proceed to shew that these panels were termed orbs 
Ibid. 54 In all these examples the word [or^] plainly applies 
Itself to a blank or blind window 'The fact that stone 
pannelling was first called by a name that implies a Dlanic 
window, would explain the history of its introductiim into 
medi®val architecture. 1850 Parker Glt»s. Arejut , Orb... 
a blank window or panel. See Willis Nomencl* 53* 


1840-43 had explained Orbs as 'plain circular bosses'.] 
Xbtd. [refemng to quot 1395], The tomb has tabernacles at 
the sides, between which are placed blank panels {orbs') 
corresponding to them, as may be seen from the drawing of 
the tomb of Edward the Third (which is e\accly similar) 
xSyy Archit Publ Soc Did , Orb, a medimval word for a 
blind window Also the panels m Third Pointed wall-work , 
so called because they were as it were blank windows. x8W 
Willis & Clark Cambridge I 56 The window m the south 
wall IS a genuine orb window [Note] ‘Orb* is a blank 
window or panel 

[Note In med L (quot 1490) orba, in AngloFr (q 1395) 
orbe, as if for med. L *01 bafenest? a blind w mdo w cf orbus 
htmims bereft of light, bhnd, Ovid Met lu 518, and F orbe 
* bhnd, sightless, hence also, daike, obscure, without ligbt * 
(Cotgr 1611), murorbe a blmd or blank wall, *un mur qui 
n'a ni poites m fenLtres| (Laveaux 1828) The explanation 
‘aicular boss’, goes with a conjectured derivation from 
L. orbis circle, OrbL bat this does not suit med.L orba.} 
+Orb,«. Obs (ad. L, ord-tes without or bereaved 
of parents or children: thence F. orbe ( 13 th c.) 
bereft of sight, blmd ] Bereaved, childless 

1607 Bp Andrewes Serm (1856) 59 No father adopts, 
unless he he orbe, have no child. x66o G Fleming Stemma 
Sacrum 21 Edward the Confessor, who dyed Orb or 
Childless 

Orb (jplh)f V. [f. OfiB jAI] 

1. trans. To enclose m, or as in, an orb or circle; 
to surround, enciicle, encompass with a rim or tire 

1645 Quarles Sol Recant, vu 32 This span of frailty, 
plung'd, and orb’d about With floods of Bitternesse, X673 
Milton Natwity Ode xv. Yea Truth, and Justice then WiU 
down return to men. Orb'd in a Rain-bow 27x7 Addison 
tr Ovid Wks 1733 1 153 The wheels were orbM with gold. 
X847 Tennyson Princess vl 153 Remain Orb'd in your 
isolation. 

fb to shut out as by an orb Ohs. 

G Daniel Trinarch , Hen IF, ccclxxi, The earth 
of misreport, Kmtt vp a Bodie, t' interpose that bight Might 
Orbe him out 

2. To form or gather into an orb, disk, or globe; 
to make circular or globular ; to round out 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso ix, xciv. To orb their scattered troops, 
and m Arm rank retiie 1635 Quarles Embl. 111 1 (1718) 
129 And with her ending horns orbs her silver free idto 
G. Daniel Tnnarck, Hen. V, Ixxxu, Princes are stiU 
Secure, where they by Sage fore-cast, orbe themselves 
about Impenetrable Spheres i8ao L Hunt Indicaior 
No 22 (1822) 1. 175 Orbing their blood-fed bellies m and out 
1858 0 W Holmes Aid. Breakfd xii. 264 Two large tears 
orbed themselves beneath the Professor’s lids. 


b. iidr To form itself into an orb 
t8so Tennyson In Mem xxiv, [Is it] that the past will 
always , orb into the perfect star We saw not, when we 
moved therein? 

3. trans. To carry in its orb (see Obb sb.'^ 7 ) ; 
to cause to move in an orbit, rare. 

xdAX Milton Ch. Govt 1 1, That our happmesse may orbe 
it selfe into a thousand vagancies of glory and delight, and 
with a kinde of eccentiicall equation he as it were an 
invariable Planet of joy and felicity, 1863 A ll Year Round 
VIII 396 Orbing with motion slow or fleet Their small hut 
perfect flres, 

b. tntr To move in an orbit (or ?as a heavenly 
orb) rare. 

18x9 Keats Oiho tv. i. 79 O, thou golden Crown, Oibing 
along the serene Armament Of a wide empu^, like a glowing 
moon. 184a Tennyson Two Voices 138 To carve out Free 
space for every human doubt, That the whole mind might 
orb about, 

+ O rbal, a. Obs rare [irreg. f. Obb + -al.] 
Of, or of the nature of, an orb ; circular. 

X603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xxxi. An orbal form with 
pillars small composed 

t O rbate, a. Ohs. [ad. L. orbaHis, pa. pple. of 
orbdre to bereave.] Orphaned, bereaved, destitute 
X525 Si Papers Hen VIII, VI 481 [A realm] orbate and 
destitute of an bed and governour 2557 Paynel Barclay s 
fugurih Bjb, Departing he lefte hym orbate withoute 
iande or lyuelode 

f Orba'tion. Obs [ad L orbaiton-em^ u of 
action from orbdre to bereave] Bereavement, 
deprivation (of parents, children, or the like), 

2623 Bp. Hall Coniem^l, 0 . T xix vii, How much more 
easie had the want of a sonne been than the mis-cariage? 
Barrennesse than orbation? 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev XXVIl 517 A conspiracy . confenmg on orbation 
a tnple crown, ^ ^ , 

Orbed (^ibd, poet, pubed), a.^ [f. Obb sb.^ and 

v. + -ED ] 

1. Formed into, or having the form of, an orb , 
circular or spherical; rounded, arched 

j SHAica Lover^s Comjjl 25 The orbed earth i6« — 
* .....J, N V. i 278 That Orbed Continent, the Are That 
setters day from night ! 6 Daniel Tnnarch., Hen. lY, 

ccxxvii, To make his Ciescent Orbed in an Hower 1667 
Milton P. L. vi S43 Let each Fit well hh Helme, gripe 
fast his orbed Shield. 1820 Shelley Cloud iv, That orbed 
maiden with white Are laden, Whom mortals call the moon. 
i86x Press Newspaj^ IX 8^/2 An orbed mass of the 
electric Auid. X871R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 65 Binds not 
a cincture smooth her bosom’s orbed emotion 
2 Jig. Fully rounded like a perfect circle 
i&^ioyfr&u.Fireside Tras) 3 An orbed and balanced life. 
8 In parasynthetic combinations, as Jull-orhed 
(having a full orb), half -orhed^ gold-orbed 

1667 J\^iLT 0 N P L.V 48 Now reignes Full Orb’d the Moon. 
1807 J 

to the - 

the gold orbed omnge glows , _ _ _ , _ , 

t Orbed, a 2 Obs. rarc-^^ [f L orhare + -edI, 
after L. orbmtis Orbate ] Bereaved. 


16x6 Drumm or Hawtii, Niobe Wks. (1711) 22 Wrelch’d 
Niob^ 1 am, . Seven daughters .And sons as many, which 
one fatal da\, (Orb'd mother !) took away 
tO-rbeU. Obs rare, [a QlF.orhelle ( 15 th c,), 
dim of orbe, Obb A circular surface or plot 
163s BTiAJKVtKVt: Arcad, Pr 11 148 In the lowest part of 
the garden I might see a curious orbell all of touch wherein 
the SjTacusan tyrants were artfully portrajed. 

O'rbic, a rare [ad. orbic-us, a former reading 
of L. orhet-us circular, f. orbts circle.] Of the 
form of an orb ; round, orbicular. 

x6x9 Sir A Gorges tr. Bacon's De Saf Vet 24 How the 
bodie of this Orbicque frame From tender infancy so bigg 
became [transl Virg Eel vi 34ips.e tenermundi concreuerit 
orbi*,] 1892 Sat Rev 4 June 652/1 [He] gazes up with 
rapturous orbte eyes 

4 O rbioal, a. Obs. [f. as prec + -al ] - prec 
1582 Stanyhuhst ASneis m. (Arb ) 91 Thee mone three 
seasons her passadge orbical eended Sence 1 heere. dvd 
harboure 1688 R Holme Armoury iiu 366/1 Any CiUn- 
dnek or Orbicall body 

tO'rbicle. Obs. or rare, [ad L. orbiad-vs, 
dim of otbu circle: see -de, -cole.] A small 
orb, globe, or ball ; a globule 
16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet 11 lix, Such watry 
orhicles young boyes doe bio we Out from their sopy shells. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp 117 Till they acquire the 
consistency of pills and then they are formed into orbicles. 
1840 Galt Demon Destiny iix 23 Orbs and orbicles explod- 
ing, buist Like havoc sheiU. 

Orbicular (pjbrkwH^), a. {sb.) [ad. L, 
orbiculdr-is, f orbuulns : see Orbicle and -AR Cf. 
F. orbiculatre ( 14 th c m Hat 2 .-Darm.).] Of the 
form of a circle or orb ; circular, round 
A. adj 1 Round as a circle or disk ; circular, or 
of circular plan or section 
ct\2aPallad onHusb iii 230 Vpbounde, orbiculer and 
turned rounde 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Uoxb ) 182 The 
hevenys orbiculer levolucyoun From est to west wytli oute 
cessaejoun. 1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F Drake (1881) 14 
Enclaspeth with her winged eminence The worlds orbicular 
circumference. ci6zx Chapman Ihadvw. 222 (^uite through 
his bright orbicular targe, 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776} 504 
The trunk or bough of a Tree being cut transversely . 
sheweth several circles 01 rings more or less orbicular.. one 
without the other. 1731 Gentl Mag I. 238 Signing their 
Names in an orbicular manner, which they call a round 
Robin. 1851 D Wilson Poeh Ann. (1863) I. ii. iv, 399 
Shields, . some oblong and oval, and some orbicular. 

b Anat. and Zool. Applied to vanous organs 
or structures of circular, discoidal, or ring-like 
form ; spec to those muscles (sphincters) surround- 
ing, and having the function of closing, natural 
apertures of tbe body, as the sphmeters of the 
month, eyelids, ins, anus, bladder, vagina, etc, 
(Also in L. form orbictddrts ) 

Orbicular spot {Entom.), a ciicular spot on the fore-wings 
of most noctuid moths. 

x6i5 Crooks Body of Man 165 Thenaturall motion, which 
the Ancients called irtpurTaAnxo»' is accomplished by trans- 
uerse and orbicular Fibres contracting the guts. x(^x 
Creation 11 (1692) 49 T'he Arteries consist of a quadruple 
Coat, the Third of which is made up of Annular or urbicnJar 
carneom Fibies X761 Sterne Tr Shandy III. vj, Direct- 
ing . the o[r]bicular muscles around his lips to do their 
duty,— he whistled Lfliabullero 1840 G V Ellis Anat 64 
The orbicular muscle of the eyeud& 1872 Nicholson 
Palaeoni 2x2 In Discina, the shell is generally circular or 
orbicular in shape 

c. Pot. Applied to leaves, or the like, of 
circular outline 

X753 Chambers Cycl Suppi. s. v Leef, Orbicular Leaf, 
one of a round Agure, the breadth of which is equal to its 
length X785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 333 The 
leaves are almost orbicular. x835LiNDLEY/«/y^^f Boi (£848) 
II 354 Orbicular, peifectly circular, 1845 — SeJi Boi iv. 
(1858) 35 Seeds in one row in each cell, oval or orbicular 

2. Round as a sphere or globe , sphencal, 
globular. Sometimes loosely, Having a rounded 
or convex (as opp to a flat) form or suiface, 

CZ420 Pallad. on Hush in 891 The meles [= apples] 
rounde, ycald orbiculer 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 33 
This same head [of thigh bone] is almost wholly affourmed 
by an orbicular Appendaunce X622 Middleton Honour 
Virtue Wks. (Bullen) VII 367 Heie fix my foot on this 
orbicular ball X782 A Monro Anat Bones, Nerves, etc. 
203 A round head of one bone plays in the orbicular socket 
of another. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven II viii § J17 357 
Having roses set, instead of orbicular ornaments, between 
the spandnls 

3. Jig. Full-orbed, rounded, complete. 

1673 Marvell Reh Transp. II, 395 The ends of your 
pubiick government will at last excuse if not hallow, the 
most or&cular untruth. 1827-39 De Quincey Mmder 
(1862) 76 The household ruin was thus full and orbicular. 
J84X — Plaids Repub. Wks 1858 IX, 215 An orbicular 
system, or total body of philosophy 

4. Nat. Hist. Combined with other adjs. of form, 
to express a combination of the two or an inter- 
mediate form ; (esp. in Bot of leaves), as orbicular- 
cordate, -crenaie, -ovate, etc 

1847 W E ^TisB.\:&FieldBot xxtVillarsiaNyniphaeoides. 
Leaves orbicular cordate ilbo Hooker Stud Flora 37 
Lepidmm ruderale * pod orbicular-oblong notched. Ibid. 
346 BeUtla liana . leaves short-petioled orbicular-crenate. 
Ibid , AIhus gluUnosa, L. j leaves, orbicular-cuneate. 

6 Orbicular bone (ps orbiculare), a very small 
bone of the middle ear, at the end of the process 
^f the incus (with which it is united m the adult), 
and articulaling with the stapes. 
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X706 Phillips, Orbicular Bont (in Anai\ one of the little 
Bones of the inner part of the Ear, which is fasten’d by 
a slender Ligament to the sides of that called Stapes^ x£bz 
Syd Soc, Lex ^ Othctilar bone, a very minute bone of the 
nuddle ear, like to a gram of sand ; it is a separate bone in 
chiUlhoodt but by some is looked upon as an epiphysis of 
the incus. 

B. sb. 

fl. ? Orbicular course, orbit (or ? Orb, sphere). 

1533 Skeltov Carl Leatrel 4 When Mars retrogradant 
reuersyd his bak, Ixirde of the jere in his orbicular. 

2 , Anat An orbicular muscle see A. i b. Also 
in L. form orhimldns, 

187a Dakwik Emotions vi 149 For the sake of brevity 
these muscles svill generally be spoken of as the orbiculars 
1899 AUbiiits Syst, Mtd VI 11 39 Where the orbicularis is 
thus affected the earhest manifestations may resemble that 
quivering of muscles [in the eyelid m: other facial muscle] 

T larly spoken of as ‘ Jive blood 

Entom. Short for Orhimlar spot : see A i b. 
OrbicuLari^ (pibikmlceTiti). [f. as prec. + 
•IIT Cf obs. 'f.orbtculariU (i6th c. in Godef.) ] 
Orbicular form or character 
1650 Bulwur Anthropomet i (1653) x6 These Nations 
distending the orbiculanw of their Heads xSgx De QurKOSY 
IV’Atggism Wfcs. 1857 ^7S» ^ have questioned the 

systematic perfection— the orbiculaiity (so to speak) of Dr, 
Parr's classical knowledge. 1883 G. Ailen in Nature 
zs Mar, 466/3 Intermediate types between these two extremes 
of entire orbiculanty and minute subdivision. 

Orbi'cularly, adv. [See -i,y 2.] in an orbi- 
cular manner, in a circle or nng, round about , m 
a circular or spherical form 
t^x^Jnterl 4 Elent in Hasl Dodsleyl 14 About the earth 
and water jointly they [air and fire] go, And compass them 
everywhere orbicularly 1631 Heywood London's Jus Hon, \ 
Wks. 187^ IV. 378 It imitates the Spheres swift agitation. 
Orbicularly, still mouing to Saluation 1724 T Macky 
yourn iht 0, Eng IL xii. 201 A mostgraceful Arch, jutting 
out somewhat orbicularly 182a T Taylor Apnlntis 97 
irbicularly ^ ^ 


Her garments 


rly expanding 1843 Be Quincey 


C^/p?zWks 1859X11 13 The flesh of the peach is massed 
orbicularly around a central stone, x86o Adlur Faurzets 
Prvo Poetry xviii 408 They took each other by the hand 
and danced around orbicularly. 

Orhrctilaniess. [-ness.] The quality 
of being orbicular ; orbiculanty 
i$xx Cotgb., Circnlariii, circularitie, roundnesse, orbi- 
culamesse. 1727 m Bailey vol. II 1735 in Johnsoh; 
thence in mod Diets. 

Orbioolate (pjbi'kitiflA), a. Chiefly in Nat, 
Hist, [ad. Li, orbtculdi-'teSf f, orhictu-us, see 
ObbioIiB and -a^e 2 2, Cf. F. orheuH (Godef) ] 
Rounded; Obbioulae. 

1760 J. Lee Introd, Boi t, xiv. (1765) 36 Orbiculatoy 
rounded 178S Martyn Roussean^s Boi xxiv (1794) 342 
Dwarf Maltow has , orbiculate leaves hollowed next the 
petiole. X846 Hardy in Proe, Serw Nat, Club II. Na 14. 
174 Pileus convex, orbiculate 1892 Gardeners' Chron, 
27 Aug 239/2 The leaves are orbiculate. 

b. In Comb, » Obbioulato-, 

Penny Cycl, XXV, 381^1 Shell orbiculate^convex, 

Orbi’cnlated (-fi*ted), a, [f as prec. + -ed] 
— prec. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,^ OrhicnlaUd, made round in the 
form of a circle or compass. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xhii, On the middle stood a Pillar orbiculated. X7SZ Sir 
J. Hill/Tw^ Amvt 89 The body of the Medusa is of an 
orbiculated fl^re 

Orbi'CTuately, at/zf. in an orbicu- 

late manner or form 

1836 W Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool I 801 Cyclosioina 
Aperture regular, rotund, with margins connected orbicu- 
latety, reflected by age. 

tOrbicilla*tion. Obs, [n of action f. L. 
orbiaildi-us rounded, arcular : see -ationJ The 
formation of an orb (circle or sphere) j rounding. 

H More Poems Interpretation Generali 424 The 
circling of water, when a stone is cast into a standing pool, 
niight have been more significantly called orbiculation 
1676 SiiADWRLL Virtuoso IV, It comes first to Fluidity, then 
to Orbiculation, then Fixation. 1788 T, Taylor Proclus 1. 
Dissert, 97 An orbiculation agrees to the soul, through 
intellect J but progression and rectitude according to her 
own proper nature 

Orbiiculato*, used as combining form of L. 
orbimldUttSy Obbiodlatb, in sense ‘ orbiculately — , 
as oi'hiculato^cordaUy -elliptical^ cf. Oebioulab a, 4. 
X852 Dana Crust i, 264 The abdomen is very large 
orbiculato-elliptical Ibid 389 The form of the sternum is 
01 bicuIato.cordate 

Orbific (pJbi’fik), a, [f L orht-s 

circle, Obb sbX + -Pio, L. -ficus making.] Orh- 
makmg, orb-forming 

or?^ ^^^***^ 67 Instant impulse to begin The work 

t OTbing. Alrr/i Obs [f, Obb sb^ + -htg 1 ] 
The making of ‘ orbs ' see Orb sb 8 

3 S 7 The Walles, the Wallyng, the Tabellyng, and^t^ 
Oibyng sewtly, after the Stepil of Dunstale. 

Orbit (pjbit) [ad. L. orbfta wheel-track, 
orbit, f, orbis wheel, circle ; ^ orbita vestigium earn, 
ab orbe rotse dicta’ Isidore xv, xvi. 13. The 
sense * orbit ’ of the moon, etc., was also class, L. ; 
that of ‘ cye-cavity * med.L., also Fr , i4lh c ] 

1 . Anai, The bony cavity of the skull containing 
the eye and its appendages (muscles, glands, etc.); 
the eye-socket. 


[i:x4oo Laitfiands Ctruig 241 He goip out of pe scolle 
boon, & entrip into oarbitam, bat is pe holow place b^t 
yge sitt on ] XS48-77 'Vjcary Anat m 27 The Coronal bone, 
in which IS y* Orbyts or holes of the Eyes. 2723 Porn 
Odyss IX 391 In the broad orbit of his monstrous eye. X767 
Gooch Treat IVounds I 331 A patient who had a piece 
of wood forced into the orbit of one of his eyes 1879 
H\rlan Eyesight ii. 21 The orbit, in which the ball is 
lodged, IS a hollow cone of bone with the base directed 
forwards and outwards. 

b. Zool The border, or part surrounding the 
eye in a bird, insect, etc. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl ta 1773 109 The orbits of the 
eyes are black 1823 Waterton IVand, S. Amer,\\\ ui 236 
The orbits scarlet and the irides white. 1802 Syd, Soc Lex , 
Orbit In Zoology, the skm surrounding the eye of a bird 

^e, (By confusion with Obb 10) The 
eye-ball j the eye 

1728 Young Love Pome v 7 Or roll the lucid orbit of an 
eye j Or, in full joy, elaborate a sigh 1830 Tennyson InMem 
Ixxxvii, When we saw The God within him light his face, 
and glow In azure orbits heavenly*wise. And over those 
ethereal eyes The bar of Michael Angelo. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott, Ni,-cap in 738 That man will through each black 
Castilian orbit, see into your souL 
2 Astlou, The path or course of a heavenly 
body; the curved path desenbed by a planet or 
comet about the sun, by a satellite about its pnmary, 
or by one star of a binary system about the other. 
(Rarely applied to the (apparent) course of the 
sun in the heavens, usually called the ecliptic,') 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5]^ Orbit, is properly the Tract left by a 
Wheel in the Road ; but Astronomers use the word to signifie 
the way orcourseof the Sun,particularly called the Ecliptick, 
as also of any other Planet moving on accordingto the Curcle 


Phil, II, 9x Apparent Orbit of the Sun. 1871 Tyndail 
Fragm, Set, (1879) I, i, 20 The earth's orbit is an ellipse 
b. Jig. and transf 

17S9 Sterne Tr Shandp> I xxi, The backslidmgs of my 
aunt Dinah, m her orbit did the same service m establishing 
my father’s system 1829 I. Taylor Enthus x 266 In the 
remotest orbits of religious feeling, iSit — Edwards Freed 
Will Introd hr. 69 The young horse tnat, free a field, makes 
large orbits over the level mead x88o Academy iB Sept 
19s Under ‘rights at rest' be considers the ‘orbit' and 
infringement of each right. 

^ c, Confused with orb • see Obb shX 7, 9, 12. 
vjzj De Foe SysL Magic i 1 (7840) 15 Made immortal at 
his death, and exalted to shine in a higher orbit 18x3 
Scott Guy M, m, The planets, each, by its own liquid orbit 
of light, distinguished from the inferior or more distant stai^ 
*^7? Plato (ed 2} 111 , 536 He put the moon in the 

orbit which was nearest to the earth, 

+ 8, ? An outer flat iing Obs 
T726 AvLirpcParergoniBs To the end that a Seal may be 
called an Authentick Seal, it ought to have an Dibit and 
some Impression thereon 
4 aitrib. and Comb, 

x86a H, Spencer First Prmc ii x, § 83 A slow change in 
the position of the orbit-plane 1873 Knight Diet Meek,, 
OrHt-sweeper, [a telescope and bearings] invented by Airy, 
to follow the inclined path of a comet or planet 
Orbital (^xbital), II. [prob. ad, med or mod. 
L. orhidl-is^ f. orbiia, OaBii • see -al.] 

1 . Anat, and Zool, Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the orbit or eye-socket 

X34X R CoMAND Guy don's Quest, Clarurg, E iij , The eyes . , 
ai e Set within the bone arbytml that is a party of the coronall, 
& the bones of the temples. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat Hist 
I 44 The Active Gibbon forehead very low j orbital arches 
very prominent 1870 Rolleston Amm, Life 7 The 
temporal is never separated from the orbital fossa X87S 
A M. Hamilton New Dts 168 The anterior lobe of the 
brain is composed of two divisions, the one infenor, or orbital, 
fOTHied by the several convolutions called orbital 

2 . Astron, Of, belonging to, or of the natiiie of 
the orbit of a heavenly body j taking place m an 
orbit, as orbital motion^ revolution (as distinguished 
fiotn rotation on an axis) 

, X839 Bailey .fkjifwx XXXI (1852) 533 Its asras are all cycles } 
Its mnts, How strange soe'er, are ever orbital 1873 Tait 
& Stewart Unseen Umv (ed 2) 126 That our earth will 
^adually lose its orbital eneigy and approach the sun by a 
slow spiral motion 

t O’rbitant Obs, rare, [f, L. orbita (in med 
L sense) + -ant i The significance of the suffix 
IS not apparent ] » Obkt 1. 

, XS 4 * CopWND Guydon's Quest Clarurg D ivb, The 

r t bone, called Coronall, that dureth and compryseth fi 0 
myddes of the orbytauntes vnto the cotnmyssure that 
trauerseth the Crane or skull. 

Orbitar (pubitai), a, {sb) Anat, [ad. F 
orbitaire (Pard i6thc), pqrh. repr. a med. or mod. 
L. '^orbimri-tis, t orbita*, see -ab] “Orbital i 
X741 Monro Bones (ed. 3) 79 Which Parts may 
justly enough be called Orbitar Processes 1831 R Knox 
Cloquets Anat 47 Internal orbitar canals 1877 Huxley 
Anat Inv Amm vi. 344 A strong pointed process, the 
external orbitar lobe. 

B, sb. The suture between the zygomatic pro- 
cess and the malar bone ; the zygomatic suture. 

X78a A. Monro Afiat, Bones, Nerves, etc 92 The two 
external orbitars are continued, each from the end of the 
internal orbitar, to the under and fore part of the (^eek. 

Orbitar; (/^•Ibitan), a. Ami. [f as prec • 
see -AEY J ^ prec. 

1827 Abernethy Svrg Whs II 42 The oibitary process 
of the frontal bone iBax R Knox Cloquefs Anat, 45 
Forming the internal orbitary holes. 


Orbitelous (pibitflas), a, Zool, [f mod.L, 
orbziel-us, F. orhi^U, i L orhis circle, ORB 4- tela 
web] ‘Orb-weaving’; applied to those spiders 
which spin orbicular or circular webs, as the garden- 
spider. SoOrMtelarn; — prec.; Orhitelariaii 
rt. (= prec) and sb (=next) ; 0*rbitele, an orbi- 
telous spider, an * orb- weaver \ 
x8s7 Mayne Expos Lex , Orhtelus, applied by Latreille 
to a tribe (Orbitelee) of the Araneidse, comprehending those 
which make their webs in regular network, composed of 
concentiic ciicles crossed by straggling rays which proceed 
from the centre orbiteious. 

Orbito-, used as combining form of L. orbiia 
Orbit, in anatomical terms, usually in sense * relat- 
ing to the orbit along with (some other part) as 
oibito-alveolar^ •^basilar ^ -malar ^ -nasal, -occipital, 
-pineal, -rostral, -temporal adjs (See these words.) 
1842 £ Wilson Anat, Vade M 20 It i? divisible into 
a superior or frontal portion, and an inferior or orbito- 
nasal portion 1883 Martin & Moale Vertebr Dissect X04 
The large orbito-temporal fossa. 1888 Amer Nat XXll 
gsj A piocess similar to that which enters the orbilopineal 
canal 1892 Syd, Soc, Lex , Ofbtto,Malar,iet\sitiag to the 
orbit and the malar bone 

Orbitoid {p abiloid). [f mod L. orbitoTdes, f 
ofbita Orbit, see -om] The flat round fossil 
shell of a Foraminifer of the genus Orhtozdes, 
occurring in tertiary limestones m N. America, etc, 
1885 Amer yml Sc XXX. 70 , 1 found , a small specimen 
of an Orbitoid 

Orbitoidal (^ibitordal), a Geol [f. as prec. 
d- -al] Applied to (N American) limestones 
containing shells of the genus Orbiioides, 

1830 Lybll Fzxiif U S 11 gi The bluff was, formed 
of an aggregate of corals called by A D’Orbigny orbitoides 
I had seen the same ‘orbitoidal ' limestone in the interior of 
Clarke county. 1876 Page Adv Text-bh, Geol xix. 363 
The nummulitic and orbitoidal limestones, mainly composed 
of coin-shaped and globular foraminiferal shields, are un- 
doubtedly the most important of tertiary strata. 

Orbitoline (f^jbrtdlam), a, (s 6 ) prreg. f 
next • see -ine I ] Belonging to the genus Orhi- 
tolites ; as sh a Foraminifer of this genus. 

1883 CJarpenter in Aihenseuin 15 Dec 780/a Absence 
of any distinguishable diffeientiation in the parts of the 
sarcodic bodjr of even the most complex orbitolines 
Orbitollte ((^^bi tiJ^loit), [in mod.L. orbitoUies, 
f orbita Orbit + Gr.Atflos stone : see -lite.] a The 
fossil shell of a Foraminifer of the genus OrbitoUtes, 
b. A fossil coral of the genus OrhtoUtes or Chseiites 
X865 Carpenter in Iniell Observer No, 40 207 Internal 
casts of an Orbitohte 

Orbito^benoid (pibitiijsfx'noid), a and sh 
Anat, [f. Orbito- -H Sphenoid.] a. Belong- 
ing to the orbit and the sphenoid bone; applied to 
a small bone or bony process forming pari of the 
eye-socket, and (in man) constituting the lesser 
wing of the sphenoid bone ; in some lower animals 
it IS a separate bone. b. sb The orbitosphenoid 
bone or process, 

1^834 Owen Skel ^ Teeth in Circ Sc , Organ Nat I 177 
The neurapopliyses, called ‘ orbitosphenoids ' are small 
semi^val plates, protecting the sides of the cerebi urn Ibid, 
193 The smooth orbitosphenoid plate of the frontal joins the 
outer margin 187a Mivart Elem, Anat no Each of the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid is termed in Zootomy an orbito- 
sphenoid 

So O rbitospheiLoi'dal a, ^ prec a. 

^72 Mivart Elem Anat 83 A pafr of lesser-wings, or 
orbito-sphenoidal parts 

OrbitURl (pibi ti«hl), a ? Ohs, [irreg, f. Orbit, 
as if f. an assumed L. ^orbitu-s + -al ; ? after 
hahiHiall » Obbital 2, 

1828-32 m Webster 1833 Hebschel Astron v igo 
Having learned to attribute an oibitual motion to the earth. 
1877 NiCHOL in Dawson Ortg World vi xxg In the same 
ducction with the orbitual motion. 

Orbituary, a rare''^, [irreg. f as prec. + 
-ARt I,] 5= prec, 1864 in Webster 

tO'rbitude. Obs, rarc-^, loA.L, m-hitudo, 
f orhus bereaved see -ttxde.] = next. 

1623 Coexz^m, Oihtnde, the lacfce of what wee loue, 
when a wife hath lost her husband. x8x8 in Todd. Hence 
m mod, Diets, 


f. orhus bereaved, orphaned: see -itt. Cf F 
orhU, orbeU (Godef.)] The condition of being 
bereaved, bereavement, esp. of children: also more 
widely, Childlessness. 

*S 97 L King On (1618) 379 Hee hath smitten thy 
familywi&orbitiesandpnuations xbnnzvNoou Dialogues 
Ji Wfcs 1874 VI 127 Wretched IS that Orbitie And depfiva- 

tion, which yet never had, Or euer shall haue issue. x7So 
Johnson^ No 69 v 6 Nothing seems to have been 

more universally dreaded by the ancients than orbity or 
want of children 1^4 W Taylor m Cn/ Rev Serf iii 
^ ai families, where the means of mamtenance 

. are profusely supplied, orbity is common. 

Or Die, obs. form of Horrible. 

a, [f. Obb s 6 i + -less.] 
Without an orb ; destitute of orbs. 

®72 Far^far, within 
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and love, TKose secondary orblets of our life. *841 Fraser^ s 
Mag XXUI. 461 Flung rudely on the boards which this 
orblet*s stage affords 

Orby (pJbi), flf. rare [-t] a. Of the form 
of an orb; orbicular, circular, b. Moving as in 
a circle, revolving, * coming round*, o. Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, an orb or heavenly body 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad iil 357 It smote Atrides’ orby targe 
161S — Odyss X 588 The world was with the spring, and 
orby hours Had gone the round again through herbs and 
flowers r8i8 Keats E^idym 111. 180 [To the Moon] Thine 
orby power Is coming fresh upon me 

OrCf ork (pik). Also 6-*7 orq.ue, orke, (7-8 
orch) [In sense i, a. F ofque (i(Sth c in Hatz.- 
Darm.)» ud. L 01 ca, a kind of whale, taken as 
a specific or generic name m Zoology Cf. also 
ON. orkn, orkn^ a kind of seal ] 

1 . A cetacean of the genus Orca^ family Delphi 
mdm ; esp the killer {0? ca gladiator Gray, DeU 
phimis Orca^ Lmn ), By earlier authors applied, 
after the mediaeval L. writers, to more than one 
vaguely identified ferocious sea-monster 

^ [c rfiao L Andbewe Hohle Ly/e m Babees Bk 236 Orchun 
is a monster of the se & he is mortal ennemye to the 
balene, & tereth asonder the bely of the balene ] i5ii 
CoTGR., Epaular, an Orke; a great sea-flsh mortall enemie 
vnto the Whall ^ x6xa Drayton Poly-oib, 11 25 The ughe 
Orks that for their Lord the ocean wooe z6g8 Kawley tr. 
Bacon! s Hist Life ^ Death (1650) ii Touching that 
monstrous bulk of the Whale, or Orke, how long it is 
weilded by vitall spirit, we have received nothing certain 
16^ Milton P Z. xi 835 The haunt of Seales and Ores, 
and Sea-mews clang z8aa W. Tennant Thane of Fife v 
VI, Whole herds of sea-cows and of ores appear. 1837 
tr. CuinePs Antm Kingd IV 455 There are two varieties 
of the Del^inus Orca, the Ore and the Grampus. x8^ 
Browning Ping ix. 972 Near and nearer comes the 
snorting ore 

2 . Sometimes more vaguely Cperh derived from 
or influenced by L. Orcust Romanic orco' see 
Ogre, and cf OE. orepyrs o&He heldeofol ‘ orc-giant 
or hell-devil *, also oreneas in Beowulf see Orken) , 
A devouring monster, an ogre. 

1598 Sylvester, Du Bartas 11 i in Furies $x Insatiate 
Orque, that even at one repast Almost all Creatures in the 
World would waste. 1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) s Who 
at one Streak didst pare away three Heads from off the 
shoulders of an Orke, begotten by an Incubus 1863 Kingsley 
Herew, 1 i. 7r But beyond, things unspeakable— dragons, 
giant*;, ores [etc ] 

fS A large cask or vessel for liquor, etc ; a 
butt. (So L orca ) Obs 

1638 Whiting Hist Albtuo <$■ BeUanta Evb, One bad 
them All an Oike of Bacchus water 1658 Phillips, An 
Orch^ or Orkf a monstrous fish, also a Butt for wine, or figs. 
4 Comb (from 1), as orc-catchtr^ -killer. 

1631 P, Fletchfr Sicehdes F ij b. Because a lover, there- 
fore an Orkekill^ Ibid , That Orkc-catcher Ataches. Ibid 
1 y, That Orke^ mouth of thine did cmnune thy pomdge 
with my grandsires braines. 

Hence Ork v mnee-wd., to make an ore or 
monster of. 

1631 P Fletcher Sicehdes F ij b, I Orkt you once, and 
now He fit you for a Cupid 

Orcadian (pik^i dian), a. and sb [f L. OrcadSs 
the Orkney Islands 4* -ian ] a. adj Of or per- 
taining to Orkney, b. sh. A native or inhabitant 
of Orkney 

1661 Lovell Dist Anwi ^ Min. 234. Quawiuers the 
poor Orcadians eate them for hunger 18x4 Scott Diaiy 
17 Aug in Lockhart^ For this slovenly labour the Orcadians 
cannot plead the occupation of fishing. i8ai — Pirate 
Note Q The Orcadian traditions allege the work to be that 
of a dwaif i8do Mrs Edkins Chinese Scenes 4 " Petple 
(1863) 114 She knew I was an Orcadian, 

Orcall, obs. form of Orohil, 

Orcauet (pikanet). Forms 6-7 orchanet, 
7-8 orcanet, 8 orkanet, 8-9 orcanette [a. OF. 
orcanette, altered from arcanette^ dim. of arcanne 
(Cotgr ), for OF. alcanm (15th c, in Hatz -Darm ), 
ad. med.L. alkanna, whence the parallel form 
Alkanbt ] The plant Alkanna tinctorial or the 
dye obtained from it * =5 Alkauet. 

1348 Turner Names Herbes. Anthusa may be named in 
englishe wilde Buglos or orchanet, as the french men do. 
xS% [see Alkanet 2] i6ox Holland Phny I 381 But those 
that haue the loot of Oicanet in them, need no salt tjxa 
tr Pomefs Hist Drugs! 48 We have brought to us often- 
times, from, the Levant, a kind of Orcanette. 1736 Bailey 
Housefi Did 446 Orkanet x86x Miss Pratt P tower Pl% 
IV. so The Common Alkanet, or Orcanette, used by druggist^ 

Orcein Js?|in). Chem [Altered from ORonr.j 
A red colounng-matter (C7H7NO8) obtained from 
orcin by the action of ammonia and oxygen, and 
existing m the dye called orchil. 

1838 T Thomson Chenu Org Bodies 404 To the substance 
into which orcin is converted by the joint action of oxygen, 
ammonia, and water, Robiquet has given the name of 
orcein 18^ Harley Mat Med (ed. d) 3^3 The blue 
colouung matter called orcein, which is the essential con- 
stituent of these dyes 

Orch, obs. (erron.) form of Obo. 

Orchal(l, Orchanet, obs.ff. Orchil, Oboaret. 
Orchant, obs. or dial, form of Urchin. 
Orchard (p'Jtj^). Forms see below, [ong. 
OE ort-geardy parallel to Qo^.attrti-gurds garden, 
the first element of which is considered to be L. 
VOL. VII. 


hortus (in late and nied.L« 01 It. ortd) garden. 
Cf. Goth, anrtja gardener, and OHG. oi'zBn (;— 
*ortb/an) to cultivate Already m 9th c., OE 
ortgeard passed into preheard, orceard, whence 
M£ orchard^ also, with recognition of the second 
element orch-yardj ort-yard, or, with later con- 
formation to L hortus y hort-yard’l 
A. IllustratioiL of PoTzns. 


a, X ortgeard, ordeeard, 4 ortyerd, 6 ortyerde, 
ort^ard, ortiard, (ortesyerde), 6-7 ortyard, 7 
ort-yard. 

C897 K. iELTRED Gregory* s Past xl, 292 To planlianne 
|wa se ceorl deS his ortseard Ibid xlix 380 Hl>st hider, 
ou J>e eardast on fnondes ortgearde INatt orcseardej 1042 
Charier in Kemble Cod Dipl IV, 72 Da hagawon porte 
oisBt IS se ordeeard mt mmrdice c 1450 Cursor M Z0473 
(Laud) In-to hirortyerd [Colt orchard] she yedeanon. 1506 
Iflill of Duckworth (Som Ha), The orte jarde iS3a 
in VTllis fie Clark Cambridge 118^) II, 54 The Garden or 
ortiard ouer ageinst the College XS1S3 Ibid I 160 The 
gardej’nes and ortesyerdes belonging to Gonevill 1579 
Stubbes GaPtngGulfPMjy Our OrQurds mast be measured 
by the foote. 1693 Evelyn De la Qumty Orange Tiees 1 
In our Oit yards and Ohtone Gardens 
B. I orcseard, -syrd, 1-2 oroeard, (i orcird, 
-yrd, -erd), 3 orchard, (horechard), 3-6 or- 
charde, g-or^ard; (4 oriohard, 4-6 orclierd(e, 
5 Sc. orchart, 6 ortchard, north orchert, -erit). 
r897 Oregearde [see a] czooo-xzqo Orceard, etc. [see 
B 1 a], a ixoo Gerefa in Angha IX. 261 Timber cleofan, 
orceard laeran and manige inweorc wyreean. CX203 Lav. 
12935 Heo comen in snne oxcbmrd [c 1275 horechard]. a 1225 
Ancr R, 37S 5 © beo8 ^unge impen iset in Codes orebarde. 
c 1300 Thrush 4 Nightingale 98 in HazI E P. P. IV 54 
Ich habbe leue to ben heie. In orchard and in erbeie. a 1440 
Sir Degreo 6x5 In at an orcherd thei lepe, Y-armede as 
thei ware, ^1470 Henry Wallace mil 740 Gud gardens 
gay, and orchartis gret that spill X535 Coierdale Eccl li. 
4, 1 made me ortchardes and gardens of pleasure. 

7. 4 orchiard, orche^erde, -^arde, -yerde, 
4-6 orcheyarde, 5 oich.e-3erd, oretieyerd, 6 
orchiarde, orchyarde, oroheyard, 6-7 ortch- 
yard, 7-8 orohyard. 

X3 Cursor M 8200 (Cott ) "Wit-in his aun orchiard. e *394 
P PI Crede 166 Orchesardes and erberes euesed well dene. 
c 1400 tr Secreta Secret. Gov, Lordsh 108 Lelcyn h^nne hi 
subgitz to oon orcbe-3erd 1323 Fitzherb Hush § 122 Set 
in a garden or an orchyarde X555 Eden Decades 11 To 
make gordeynes and orcniardes. 

S 6 horteyarde, hortyeard, 6-7 hort(©)yard. 


7 hort-yard ; see Hortyard. 

B Siginfication. 

1 . An enclosed piece of ground for the purposes 
of horticulture, fa. Formerly, in general sense, 
A garden, for herbs and fruit-trees, Obs h Now, 
An enclosure for the cultivation of fruit-trees 
a. c xaoo jElfbic Grai/t viii, (Z ) 28 OriitSy orceard [w rr. 
orcird, orejn'dj orcxyid, ordeeard] oS 3 e ivyrtun 1:1000 
.d^LFRic Gefu iL 8 God )>a aplantode wynsumnisse orcerd 
.on bain be seloxode jJone man b® he geworhte axxca 
Ags Voc m Wr.-wulcker 333/24 Orius^ orcyrd Qrtulannsy 
orcerdweard. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 113 In bat 
oichejerde Crist was i-take [L m quo korio captus ftti(\. 
Ibid, VI 31 iMahomet’s] paradys be orchard of Iikynge 
[L. paradisum horium saheet dehaaruni] 1388 Wyclip 
Isa I soWhannej^eschulenbe. asan orcherd [138a gardyn, 
Vulg hortus] with out watir 

b c 1000 Sax, Leeclid, HI, 252 Beo 3 bj^ra orcerdas mid 
sepplum afyllede 2388 WvCLir Eccl lu 5, Y made ^rdis 
and orchetdis [1382 gardynes and appil gai dynes, Vutg 
hortos et pomaria], cx^Promp Parv 368/2 Orcherde, 
supra in appull-yerde, pomertum cxms P^ct Voe in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 810/5 pomertum, a norchard Test, 

Ehor, (Surtees) V 149 Tue new ortyerde with the gardyns 
x6oo Holland Lipy xxii xv 441 Standing upon Horl^’ards 
[L. arbttsinm! and Vineyards 1657 Trapp Comm, Job lu 
n Their trees suddenly withered m their Ort-yards 1796 C. 
Marshall Garden, 111 (1813) 44 An orchard is a spot to plant 
standard fruit in which are forbidden a place in the garden. 
1838 Murray* s Hattd-bk N Gertu 285 Guls is surrounded 
by orchards, which furnish cherries and walnuts in laige 
quantities, 18415 FlortsPs Jml 7 Orchards are portions of 
ground appropriated to the growth of fruit trees only. 

2 attrib, and Comb , as orchard-btrdy bounds. 


dooTy -fruity groundy stdey treCy wall\ orchard- 
breaker y •maker, -robber, oxohard grass, any 
grass grown in an orchard, esp, in U.S , the CockV 
fook Grass, Dactylis glomerata*, orchard-house, 
a glass house for the protection df fruit that is 
either too delicate to be grown in the open air, or 
required to npen earlier ; orchard oriole, a North 
American oriole (Icterus spurius) which suspends 
its nest from the boughs of fruit and other trees. 

1876 Lanier Poems, Psalm of West 446 We heard the 
*orchard-hird’s small song. 1725 PoPEt?<^w xxiv 260 Sets 
of flow'ry thorn, Their •^orchard-bounds to strengthen and 
adorn, x8i8 Scott Guy M vt, He detected poachers, black- 
fishers, »orchard-breakeis. and pigeon-shooters. 1900 Daily 
Nezvs 12 Sept, 5/1 A vmt to the *orchard country in the 
garden of England is aievelation. a 1847 Euza CooKBirds 
II The ^orchard deck’d land. XS3 S Coverdale Susanna 17 
Shut the *orchard6 dore, 1664 Evelyn ICal, Ilort, (1729) 
222 Now gather your last *Orchard-Fruits 1765 Arm 
Reg II. t44/a A seed of the plant which they call ^orchard 
grass. i88a Garden 8 Apr 244/1 Orchard (Jrass should 
never be made into hay, 1884 Miller Plant-n , Orchard 
Grass, Daeiyhs glomeraia, 1858 Glenny Gard, Every- 
day Bk 206/1 These ^Orchard Houses, as they are called, 
may answer well where there is no lengthened frost after 
April comes in. X7ax Strvpe Etcl, Mem I, lii. 393 Many 


gardiner*; and *nrchj ard makers x868 Wood Homes with- 
out H XIII. 242 The *Orchard Onole, or Bob-o’-lmk .is 
equally notable for its skill m nest-building 1562 Turner 
Herbal \\ ic8 Dioscondes writeth of the *oitJard Peartre 
and of the wyld Pete tre. 1859 Smiles Self Htlp 63 
Scapegrace, *ordiard-robber, ‘.hoe-maker, cudgel.player,and 
smuggler, c 1345 Orpheo 64 [She] walked in the undertyde 
lo pley in hm *^orchardsyde. 1627 tr Bacon's Life 4 Death 
(1651) 4 Wilde trees, in comparison of *Orchard-tree«L x^6 
If Saunders Lion m Path i, The murmur of orchaid trees 
brushing together ‘softly 1592 Shaks. Rom, 4 Juh n li 63 
The ’Orchard walls are high, and hard to climbe. 1633 P. 
Fi etcher Purple Jsl i n, Where by the orchiard walls 
The learned Chume with stealing water crawls 
0 *vchBx 6 Led, a, rare [f prec.-i--ED 2 .] Fur- 
nishetl with orchards ; planted with fruit-trees. 

X757 Boston News Letter 17 Mar, 2/2 To be sold . T hirteen 
Acres of Land, well otcharded. 

O'rcliarding. [f as prec. + -ingI.] 

1 . The cultivation of fruit-trees in orchards. 

1664 Enblyn Pomona v. (1720) 67 All land is not fit for 
Orcharding. 1804 Ann 842/1 This example probably 
induced orcharding m HerefordshiTe . on a much larger 
scale. XB92 Boston (Mass.) yrnl, 16 Tan 1/4 An address , 
upon ‘The Advances of Orcharding m New England 
t 2 coficr. Land laid out or planted with fruit- 
trees Obs, (Chiefly American ) 


Lend, Gaz, No S 9 SV 4 Five Acres of Orcharding 
X788 Massachtts, Spy 19 June 4/3 Said Farm consists of 
mowing, pasturing, and orcharding, and is well watered 
O'rchavdist. [f. as prec. -b-iST ] One who 
cultivates an 01 chard or orchards , a fniit-grovter 
X794 T S. D Bucknall in Trans Soc Arts Xu 2ir As 
I nave long wished to introduce the name of orchardist, I 
here desire it may take place x86a Thorbau Exenrs , 
Wild Apples (186^ 292 , 1 wonder all orchardists do not get 
a sdon from that tree. 1890 Chamb, Jml 27 Sept 614/1 
An enormously augmented consumption of fruit, fbr which 
the British orchardist was not prepared. 
OTchardman. [f asprec. + MAirj^.] «prec. 
1885 Athenaum 14 Feb 220/1 Some of the chief prizes 
were gained by English orchardmen 1892 Standard 12 
July 5/3 Between the orchardman of £a<.t Kent and the 
householder m London, intervene the salesman and the 


greengrocer. 

tOTcliat. Obs. Affected foim for Orchard, 
after Gr opxaTos row of trees, garden. 

(ptchaif orchet, or worchei is also a northern dialect form 
(Cumbld JRoxb ) for Sc. orckart. Orchard ) 

1208 J. Philips Cyder i 9 His Fruit, m Summer’s Pnde, 
When other Orchats smile, abortive fail Ibid 18 Wouldst 
thou, thy Vats with gen’rous Juice should froth ? Respect 
thy Orchats. [zSoa in Anderson Cumbld, Ball 39 The 
throssle Aye in our worchet w elcomes spi ing ] 
Orcliel(l, Orehella : see Orchii, Orohilla. 
t Orehema*tioal, a, Obs rate, [f, Gr. bpyyi- 
fJUiTiH-bs (f bpxrjjMir- dancing, f. hpxeeadai to dance 
see -10) + -AL.] Pertaining to dancing, in quot./^ 
Charactenzed by 'skipping* or omission of inter- 
mediate numbers. 

XS83 T. Watson Ceniurie of Lone Ixxx, The foote of the 
piller [of verses] is Oichematicall, yat is to say, founded by 
transilition or ouer skipping of number by rule and order, as 
from I to 3, s, 7j and 9. 

Qrc 5 lien,Orch 6 rd(e, obs ff Ubchut, Orchard. 
Orchesography ^k/spgrafi). rare, 7 Obs 
[ad. F. orchdsogt'aplne (btle of a book by J. 
Tabourot, publ. in 15S9J, in eg. f. Gr. bpxwK, 
6pxB<t€- dancing + -o-graphy.J The descnplion 
or notation of dancing W means of diagrams, etc 
1706 J. Weaver {title) (jrchesography, or the Art of 
Dancing W Characters and Demonstrative Figuies. a 1843 
Southey Comm pi, Bk IV 566 The art of Orcheso^aphy, 
or denoting the several steps and motions in dancing ]>y 
characters, was invented by M Beauchamp. 

Orohester, variant of Obchestre 
O rchestic (^Jke*stik), a, and sh, [ad. Gr. 
bpX^trruc-bs, f 6pxij<rr-7is dancer • see -IC.] 

A, Of or pertaining to dancing. 
iBgo Leitch tr C O Mitller'‘s Anc, Art % 44 That feeling 
for what is significant and beautiful in the human form 
found its gratification in the food afforded to it by the 
orchestic arts. 1869 W. Smith Diet Gr, 4 Rom AnUq 
(ed a) xo6x The athletic and orchestic arts attained about 
Ok 50 a high degree of perfection. 

B sb, (more freq, in pi, orchestics.) The art 
of dancing 

1850 Leitch tr. C 0 . MUlU'ds Anc, Art ^ 20 This senes 
of arts reaches its highest point in mimic orchestics Ibid 
§ 77 Gymnastics and orchestics, arts which were exercised 
witn the greatest zeal 1664 J Hadley Ess {1873) 8t The 
silent art of orchestic has its arses and theses, its tiochees 
and iambi, not less truly than music and poetry. 
Orchestra (p’Tk^stra). [a. L. orchestray a, 
Gr. bpxhf^rpa the space on which the chorus 
danced, f. bpx^ecBat to doxiCQ,bpxri^riipy’rris dancer 
Formerly stressed orche stray e.g. by Byron.] 

1 In the ancient Greek theatre, A laige semi- 
circular space In front of the stage, where the 
chorus danced and sang. 

In the Roman theatre, the orchestra was reserved for the 
seats of senators and persons of distinction 
x6o6 Holland Suetotu 17 He passed directly from the 
Stage by the Orchestra, to take up his place among the 
Kn^hts. 1611 (i>RyAT Crudities agg It [Theatre of Vicenza] 
hath an Orchestra made in It accoiding to the imitation of 
the Roman Orchestraes 1647 Sir R. Stapylton Juvenal 
121 To furnish the orchestra, next the stage 1734 tr, 
Rolhn's Anc, Hist, (1827) I 126 The orchestra amongst 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the pantomime^ and 
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dancers, 1900 W.L IdeaofTragtdyi^k\iVi%e. 

semi*circle of seats* perhaps first made of wood, afterwards 
of stone, looked down u^n a central portion, called the 
ordhestra, and allotted to the chorus. 

^ 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot iv« 39 They may sit 
In the Orchestra, and noblest Seats of Heaven 
b. Dancing; title of a poem on dancing. 

Davies {titid) Orchestra, or a poeme of Daimcjnge. 
iS»MabstonA» Viilaniem xi 025 Praise hut Orchestra 
and the shipping Art, You shall command him, faith you 
haue his ha^ Euen capring in your fist. 

2 . That part of a theatne or other public building 
assigned to the band of performers on musical 
mstnimenls (and, in a concert-room, to the chorus 
of singers) b A building or structure for a band 
of mstramental performers ; a band-stand. 

2724 SJiori Expltc Por IFds, JIfus Ms, Orc/iestra, 
is that Part of the Theater, where the Musicians sit with 
their Instruments to perform. 1787 P. Bbckford Zett 
Italy (1805) I. 383 Orchestras were erected in different 

K and the common people danced in the center, 
g the sk^ for a canopy x8x7 Mar. Edgeworth 
Hcerringtoti vii, The impatient sticks in the pit, and 
shnll catcalls m the gallery, had begun to contend with 
the music in the orchestra. xB8o W S. Rockstro in Grove 
HicL Mus II sdo In modern theatres the normal position 
of the Orchestra is in front of the St^e, but on a level with 
the floor of the Stalls and Ht . in concert rooms, the 
Orchestra is usually placed at one end of the apartment, at 
such a height above the general level of the floor that the 
fall length figure of a Performer, standing in front, may be 
visible to a seated audience. 

8 The company of musicians themselves; a 
company of performers of concerted instrumental 
music m a theatre, concert-room, etc. (either alone, 
or as accompaniment to voices) 

More restricted in use than hand^ the ‘ strings' or instm* 
ments of the viol class being always present and usually of 
fundamental importance in an orchestra^ 

2720 Gay To PK P-hIUm^ iqi But, harkl the full 
orchestra strike the strings x7^Hanway Truv (1^62) I 
VII, xc, 413 The orchestra consists of about fifty mnsicians. 
i8« Bykon Hints fr^ Her, 308 The pert shopkeeper, 
whose throbbing ear Aches withorchestras which he p^s 
to hear x88o W S Rockstso in Grove Diet, Mus 11 


S6i The term Orchestra is also applied, collectively, to the 
body of Instrumental Performers off ciating at a Theatre, 
in a Conceit-room, or on a Stage or raised Platform in the 
open air 1&80 ‘ Vern Lee’ Siud. Italy ni 11. 100 The 
sin^Iar effect produced by the sight of an orchestra 
entirely compost of women 

174a Young Nt Th, iv. 650 High heav’n's orchestra 
chaunts amen to man. 


b transf. The set of instruments played by 
such a company of musicians 
1834 Mrs Somerville Cmnex Phys Sc xvn (1840) i68 
The sounds of an entire orchestra may be transmitted and 
reciprocated. x88o W S Rockstro in Grove Diet Mus 
II 561 We constantly hear of 'an Orchestra consistmg of 
thirty stringed Instruments, with a full complement of 
Wind j888 Miss A K Green Behind Closed Doors iv, 
Hearing the bewildenng tones of an orchestra mingling 
with the hum of many voices, 

4 attnb, and Comb 

1836 Dubourg Violin IX. (1878) 269 Old Baun^arten, who 
was orchestra-leader at Covent Garden 2852 JL J. 

Organ aa The so called chamber-pitch at this time agreed 
With the orchestra-pitch 

Orchestral Stral, ^ikestral), « [f. piec. 
-h -AL ] Pertaining or relating to, composed foi, 
or performed by, an orchestra ^eose 3) 
OrckeHral-acconipanted in quot 1844 = having an or- 
chestral accompaniment, orchestrally accompanied 
In names of organ-stops, indicating similaiity m tone to 
the instrument used in the orchestra, as orchestral ^nte 
x8n Busby Diet Mus (ed. 3), Orchestral, an epithet 

S ven to music intended for tne orchestra. 1844 T, T, 
.EWLBTT Parsons ^ fV, viu, With orchestral accompanied 
imitations. 1869 Ouseley Coitntes^ xxiii 182 Until the 
student had gone through a course of instrumentation and 
orchestr^ aconog. xSa^ W. H. Stone m Grove Diet Mus 
IV 181 The modem orchestral or slide Trumpet . is made 
oJE brass, mixed metal, or silver xj^ Stainer & Barrett 
Did Mus Terms S.V Piute (A Titles appended to flute- 
stops, Implying that the quality of tone is similar to the 
modern flute, .,as orchestral flute, ..concert flute. 

Hence Oroha straUy adv. 
j88o E Prout in Giove Diet Mus I. 387 These are 
treated oTChestrally rather than as solo instruments 1807 
fsee Obchestratiov b], 


tOrche'Btraii, a, Ohs rare'^K =Oii0HESTBAii 
X7SS Mtreirkiad 48 Then, solus, hops a dull Orchestran 


Orchestrate (/’ikestwit), », [f. Obohebtba 
• f -ATE 3, perh. after mod F. crehestrer (18^8 m 
Dtci, Acaayi traits. To compose oi arrange for 
an orchestra ; to score for orchestral perfbraiance. 
Also alisol. Hence O'rohestrated a, 
x88o Daily Tel, ip Feb , This biief and cleverly orches- 
trated symphony is instinct with profound melancholy. x88a 
Standard 27 Nov 3/6 The song is capitally written, and 
orchestrated with notable skill 1889 Mall G 4 Jane 
a, 1 got into the way of orchestrarine and writing for every 
instrument 1696 Times a8 Aug. 4^ A composer who can 
write sparkling tunes and knows how to orchestrate 
b. To combine haimomously, like instru- 
ments m an orchestra. 

2883 Blackv), Mag, Oct. 437 A symphony of accordant 
and orchestrated spirits. 

Orehestratioil (fUcestrPJsn). [f. prec., or 
its source : see -AHOH. CS xmotS-aychistratitm 
(1878 in Diet Acad.^ Th? action or ait of 


conposiag or arranging mnsic for an orchestra; 
the style in which a piece of mosic is orchestrated; 
jnstnunentatioii of otchestinl mnsic, 
i8d4in Webster, ^ 1864 Reader rj Sept 3^4 The reveries 
of Lorenzo and Jessica are set to soft dreamy strains, with 
orchestration of no less delicate textuie 2876 Athenseum 
7 Oct 472/x The setting of the vocal parts is as splendid as 
the orchestration is picturasque and powerful litd, 

5 June 20/2 No master of orchestration has had a clearer 
insight into the individual character and colour of each 
instrument 

b Jig Harmonious combination, as of the parts 
or instruments in an orchestra. 

x888 F T Mahzials Victor Hugo 98 Music will make 
them immortal, a kind of superb verbal orchestration that 
for variety and ^wer, for * sonority ’ and brilliance of effect, 
has no equal m French dramatic verse 2897 Dowden Fr 
Lit 378 His soul echoed orchestrally the orchestrations of 
nature and of humanit}’' xpoo G. Ilcs Plame^ Electr 
ft the Camera 252 A new orchestration of inquiry is possible 
by means of the instruments created for him by the 
electrician 

Orc]Lestre,-tev formerly pike star). 

[a,F arir/i^j/;Y(i547mHatz.-Darm ),f L. orchestral 
see above.] = Obohestra. 

x523 Cockeram, Orchester, a Scaffold 1858 Phillips, 
Orchesier^ that part of the Scene in a Theater, where the 
Chorus uaeth to dance ; it is also sometimes tsken for the 
place where the Musicians sit. 1740 Cibber A:pol (1756) 1 
230 The flat ceiling that is now over the orchestre was then 
a semi-oval arch. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I 1B3/2 
As Pencles, a whole orchestre [he] hears. 1857 Chamh 
Jmt Vni 48 Whose golden blossoms waved above my 
head— A fragrant orchester, where hymns were said By 
mynad bees 

Orcbestrio (^7jke*strik), a. [f. as prec. + -lo.] 

1 Of or pcTtaimng to dancing : more properly 
Obohestio, q. v. 

1786 Gillies Aisif Greece! in 104 Their sedentary studies 
were relieved by the orchestric and gymnastic exercises. 
1830 Blackie Mschyltts I, Pref 41 The author of the 
Prometheus really was a professor of the oichestric art 
x888 Burgon Lwes 12 Gd Men I ii 228 Rose’s father, who 
had sent [his boys] to beinstructed byhimintheorchestricart 

2 Belonging to an orchestra , orchestral. 

tZ3!d^Blachw Mag XLV. 461 We ourselves may boast to 

have introduced the word orchesirtc^ which we regard with 
parental pnde, as a word expressive of that artificial and 
pompous music which attends, for instance, the elaborate 
hexameter verse of Rome and Greece 189a Pdinb Even 
Disjh 23 Feb 3/1 The orchestric playing was not all that 
mi^t have been wished. 

Orcbestldna (^estrlna). Also -ino, [f. 
Orohestb-a -f -iffAi, after comeittna^ etc.] fa* 
An. instrument of the key-board kind constructed 
so as to imitate various other musical instruments 
Ohs b. A mechanical instrument, resemhling 
a barrel-organ, but of more elaborate construction, 
intended to mutate the effect of an orchestra* So 
Orche'strlon fcf accofdtQn\i O 3 ?clie*strioiiette, 
names of similar instruments. (See quots ) 
iB^Entycl Bnt (ed 7) XVI s^9hOrekesirmo, a modem 
musical instrument shaped like a piano-forte It imitated 
the tones of the violin, the viola, the violoncello, the viol 
d'amour, the double bass, etc Had , Orchesinon^ a musical 
1 nstrument invented by the Abbd V ogler about 1789 It was 
a kind of portable organ, about nine feet in height, breadth, 
and depth. Another mstrii ment of the same name, invented 
in 1796, consisted of a piano foite, combined withsome organ- 
sti^a ^ 1842 Dickens Amer,Notes vi, Are there no Punches 
Conjurers, Orchestimas, or even Barrel organs? x88o-i 
Lior Umv Knenvl (U S ) X. 63 Orgeuio~Zyncon , . piano- 
forte combined with 12 kinds of wind-instruments the first 1 
of a number of similar inventions, such as the orchestrion. : 
1682 G W Wood /« Bloch Forest 115 The Black Forest is 
famous for these mechanical oxg&ns^orchestrtons, as they 
are called 

Oreliayard(e, -iard(e, etc., obs. ff. Orchard 
Orchic (pJkik), «. Anat, etc. raie'-^. [a. 
mod L ojchtc-us, a, Gr. f. testicle] 

x8w Maync Expos, Lex,i Orvhtcus^ of or belonging to the 
testicles orchic 

Orchid (/ Jkid). [Introd. by Lindley, 1 845, as an 
En g, rep i of mod L Orchtdemox Orchtdaceee see 
Oeohideotis, and -id Any plant of the 

orchis family {Orchidacese or Orchtdese), a large 
and widely distnbiited Natural Order of monoco- 
tyledons, distinguished by having one, or rarely 
two, sessile anthers, united with the pistil i£/nan- 
drous) into a central body called the columnt and 
containing pollen coherent m masses (^plhmd)\ 
the flowers have three sepals and three petals (one 
petal, called the hp or lahelUivi^ being usually 
much larger than the other two, and of special 
colour or shape), and vary greatly m appearance, 
being often remarkable for brilliancy of colour or 
giotesqueness of form, in some cases resembling 
various insects and other animals. Orchids are 
often epiphytes ; many exotic species aie now culti- 
vated for their beauty, 

184s School BotemyitA 3) 131 Older Ixv. Orcbid- 

®48 in Craig 1838 Glbnny Gard Every- 
day Bk iti/i When orchids are in the common hot-house, 
they should be m the most shady pait, and be more fre- 
quently syringed than any other plants 1859 Darwin Qng 
Spec vii, (1873) 17a Thefiowersoforchidspresentamultitude 
ofairious structures, 1883 PoU Mall G, X2 May 4/2 
Ihe popularity of orchids is a growth of the present century. 


2885 Pop, Guide to Ho, Comm Pall Mall G Extra No 21, 
Everybody knows Mr Chamberlain His eye-glass and 
his orchids are as well known as Mr Gladstone's collars, 
b. aitrib, and Comb, 

x86x Tylor AnaJiuac iv 80 The fanta<itic shapes and 
brilliant colouis one sees in English oxdhid-houses. 2888 
Pall Mall G i Feb 5/1 The extent . [of] the so called 
orchid mama can be estimated from the frequency of public 
orchid sales, the quantity of orchids now imported Ibid,^ 
Mr Chamberlain’s orchid collection, if not the largest in the 
country, is at least the best known. 1893 Dk. Argyll 
Unseen Pound Soc xv 492 Sending out orchid -hunters 

Orcliidacean(pjkid^Jian). rare [f as next + 
-AN ; but impropeily used • cf crustacean ] One 
who devotes himself to the cultivation of orchids; 
an orchid fancier 

1887 Sat Rod 26 Nov 727 There are men famous over the 
civilized world for their ze&i as orchidacians 1888 Longm, 
Mag Feb 432 , 1 am not old enough as an orchidacean to 
judge 

OrcMdaceous (pikidjijss), a [f. mod.Bot. 
L. Orchidace-rey substituted by Lindley (Veget, 
Ktngd, 173) for the earlier Orchtdesex see Or- 
OHiDEOTjs, and -aoeous ] 

1 . Belonging to the Natural Order Onhdacem 
see Orchid 

183$ Penny Cycl XI Gynandria . The principal 
part of the class consists of Onmidaceous plants 1859 
Darwin Orig, Spec m (1878) 57 Nearly all our orchidaceous 
plants absolutely require the visits of insects to fertilise 
them x88z Gcaden zo May 348A Cattleya gigas is now 
within the reach of all who ^ow Otchidaceous plants. 

2 Resembling an orchid in some way, esp. in 
being showy 

X864 Miss Yonge Trial I 84 , 1 have read of a woman with 
an orchidaceous face. Prose Fancies 

34 The simple old type of manhood is lost long since m 
endless orchidaceous vanation 1897 Sat Rev 13 Feb 170 
Engaged to be orchidaceous and flamboyant as the Improper 
Person of Babylon, 

Orchxdeal (piki dzal), a, rare * next 
^ X848 in Craig. 2885 H 0 Forbes Hat, Wand E Archip 
ii. 93 The lostellum retains the more natural oichideal 
form of a broad flat floor to the anther 

Orchideaxi Cpjkidmn), a, ran, [f modL, 
Orchide-m (see Oboihdeous) + -an.] Belonging 
to the Orchtdemy orchidaceous; peitaining to or 
charactenstic of an orchid. 

1857 Mavne Es^os Lesti Orchideous* orchidean 1862 
Darwin FerttU Orchids vi 271 This single genus [Cypii- 
pedium], now widely disseminated, as a record of a foimer 
and more^simple state of the great Oichidean Order. 

OifCllidectoiiLy c^ikide’ktdmi). Sttrg, [Im- 
properly for orcMectomy, f Gr 
cutLing-out ] Excision of the testicles ; castration. 
X894 Columbus (O ) Dts^ 7 Nov, 9/1 Orchidectomy might 
be lesorted to as a punishment. 2900 Bnt Med Jml 
No 2046 64s After orchidectomy diminution in the size of 
the pro‘itate followed in every one of the author’s cases. 

Orchideonfi (^ikidzos), a [f mod. Bot.L, 
Oiclnde-iB (Linnoeiis, 175^) an improperly-formed 
denv, of Gr. o/)xis, L orchts (the stem of which, 
or chi- y was enoneously taken by early botanists as 
orchid-^ cf. orchtdiSy orchtdesy m Bauhin Hist. 
Plant. (1650) II 77a).] Belonging to the Or- 
chidese or natural order of plants akin to the 
genus orchidaceous seeOEomD. (In quot. 
185T, erron., for the cultivation of orchids.) 
x8x8 CoLEDROOKK Import Colonial Com 230 Coagulated 
mucilage from arrow-roots, cassada, smilax, orchideous 
roots and scitaimneous 2830 Lindley Nat Sysi Bot 263 
The singularities of Orchideous plants 1B33 Pewiy Cycl 
I 242/2 Orchideous air-piants have become comparatively 
common in the hot houses of the lovers of beautiful flowers 
1851 Glenny Handbk FI, Gard, 38 The moist atmosphere 
of an orchideous house. 

Orchidist ip ikidist). [f. Orchid + -ist,] A 
cultivator of orchids ; an orchid fancier 
1881 Gaid Chron XVI 748 An English orchidist x888 
Pall Mall G 25 July 5/ x What has been done by an amateur 
orchidist m a small suburban gaiden 
^Orcllido-f assumed combining form of Gr. 
opxfJ (the etymological form being orchto-) , usually 
taken as if repr. Orchid; as w Orchldologist, 
one versed in orchidology, Orohldo logy, that 
branch of botany, or of horticulture, which deals 
with orchids ; 0 vchidoma'nia, a craze for orchids; 
Orohido'plillist, a lover of orchids, Also in 
terms of Pathology, etc,, as O'roMdoce'lei Or* 
ohldo'toiuy see Orohiooelb, Orchotomy. 

X842 Dunghson Med, Lex , ^Orcludocele^ Hernia humor- 
^is x88x Bpntham in Jmt Linn, Soc, XVIII. 338 
Neglected by subsequent *orchidologists, 1886 Academy 
3 July 12/3 A work called Reicheitlachia—idx.tx tbe famous 
orchidologist of Hamburg. 1883 B S Wiluams Orchid 
Growls Man 2 ^Orchidology being then m its infancy. 
tZ^Fraser^sM ag XL 13s "W e catch the prevailing * orchxdo- 
**^*^1^ . Chron XVII 300 Such nowers as 

would delight and astonish even the best-informed ^bichido- 
pMist xto Syd, Soc, Lex ^^Orchidoiomy, see Orchotomy. 
OrcllU (p’ltjil) Forms: 5-8 orcHell, 6-8 
orohel, 6-9 orol^ll, (6 orcheall, orcall), 7-9 
orohal, (8 oroheil, orselle, oricelle, 9 orseiUe), 

9 orchil, -ill. See also Arohii,. [a, OF. orchel. 
orcheil (late orsetr)^ mod F, orseilU^ in It. or cello. 
earlier oritello, OSp. mhiOo, mod.Sp. mUlh, 
Origin nncertain ; see AbobuJ 
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ORDAIK*. 


1 . A red or violet dye prepared from certain 
lichens, esp Roccella Hmtona, 

^3 Act -L Rich in, c. 8 Preamble, The Colours made 
widi the which Orchell ,faden away Ihid § is Orchell or 
Cork called Jarecork[Fr Orchelou Cork ap^ellez fmeco>k\ 
150a Arnolds C/iron (i8it) 188 The Crafte to make Orchell 
*53*“3 24 He/u fV//, c. 2 With good and sufficient 

corke or orchall 169s Loiid Gas No 3086/4 He also 
manufactures the BluC'Cake-Orchal and the Mue Liqmd 
Orchal for Scotland. 1771 Woolfe in Rhil Traits LxL 
zap Cochineal, Dutch litmus, oichel, . and many other 
colouring substances 1866 Treas Bat 820/3 Orckil, Archil, 
Orckal,ot various names for the dye prepared from 

Orchella-weed 1897 A Ubutt's SysL MetL II . 86 note. The 
clubs are best stained with orseille or orange rubme. 

2 . The lichen Roccella Hnctoria^ or other speaes 
from which the dye is obtained, 

1758 Fhtl. Trans L. 653 The orchel, or Canary-weed 
i8z3 E. Bancroft Fhtlos Penn, Colours (ed 2) I Introd 
42 That species of lichen which is now called orchall 1877 
Major Dtscav Pr, Henry ix 123 Others went to gather 
orchil for dyeing* 

Orchilla orcltella Also 

8-9 orchelia [ad. It. orcello^ OSp. oichtUo (mod 
Sp. archilld) see ObohiIj.] 

1 = prec. I. 

1703 Lond Gas No, 3917/4 The Loading consisting of 
Canary Wines, OrchiUa, Rosewood, and some few Water- 
Stones. 17*3 Act Encour Silk RIanttf in Lond, Gas. No. 
6040/7 Orcheha the Hundred Weight, twenty Shillings. 
1800 tr^ La^an^s Chem II. 283 The orchilla used m 
dyeing is under the form of a violet-red paste. x88x J)atly 
Hews SI Jan. 6/8 Orchelia 100 packages sold at 45r, 

2. (usually orchtlla-^veed ) « prec. 2, 

1772-84 Cook Vay (1790) IV 1224 This, like all the other 
Canary Islands, affords orchilla weed in great plenty 18x3 
E Bancroft Fhtlos Penn, Colours (ed. a) I. 294 The 
orchelia was discovered growing abund^tly, at the Cape 
de Verd islands 1857 Livingstone Treco xv. 266 We came 
upon groups of lofty trees as straight as masts, with festoons 
of orchilla-weed hanging from the branches 

Orchiocele {pikiosti). Path, Also orolie-. 
[f. Gr. opx^-s testicle + A7 tumour, mpture.] A 
tumour or hernia of the testicle. 

1842 Dunglison Med Lex , Oichiocele, a tumour of the 
testicle. 1848 Craig, Orchecele, hernia of the scrotum; also, 
swelling of the testis 1892 in Syd, Soc Lex, 
Orchiotomy, variant of Orohotomt. 

OrcMs (p ^is). [a L onhts (Pliny), the plant, 

a. Gr. testicle, also the plant orchis (so called 
from the shape of the tubers in most species . cf. 
Ballooks, Dogstoneb) For the pL orchises, 
orchids is often substituted.] The typical genus of 
Orchidaceae or Orchids, compnsing terrestnal herbs 
of temperate regions, with tuberous root (having 
usually two tubeis), and erect fleshy stem bearing 
a spike of flowers, usually purple or red, with 
spurred lip ; any plant of this genus, or (popularly) 
of several other genera having similar characters, 
1362 Turner Herbal 11 152 There are dmers lundes of 
orchis . yo other kindes at m other countrees called fox stones 
or hear stones, and they may after y^ Chreke be called dog* 
stones X653 ^ l^IoRE Antid Ath ii vi § 4 57 All your 
orchisses that they have given names unto from some beasts 
or other as cynosorchis [etc.] 172S Bradley Fanu Diet, 
s V, In the Cultuie of the Orchis the Gardener must give it 
a moist £ai th and a Northern Exposition 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem, Ixxxiii, Bring orchis, hnng the foxglove spire. The 
little speedwell's darling blue. x8^ Mrs Browning Aiir„ 
Leigh i xo8s Sudh noo^ of valleys, lined with orchises 
attnh, X7^ Chambers Cycl, Sujpp., Orchis root, m the 
materia medi^, IS otherwise named X807T E Smith 

Phys, Boi 272 In the Orchis family.. the pollen is of a 
glutinous nature. 

b. With defining word (sometimes denoting an 
insect, or other animal, or thing, to which the 
flower bears some resemblance, actual or fancied): as 
Bee O , Bird's nest 0., Butterfly 0 , Cuckoo 0 , Finger 
O , Fly O., Frog 0 , Green-man, or Green Man -0 , Hand 
O , Lieard O , Medusa’s-head O., Monkey 0,, Rein O , 
Spider 0 , q. v. Also Bog O., Malaxis ialndosa , Crane- 
fly O., Ttpx \Uana discolor of N America; Dwarf Q , O. 
usfulaia, also the SAtranihes , Female an old 
name for 0 Mono ; Fen O., Ltpans Lceseht ; Fringed 
O., several N American spedes of Habenaria w^ frin«d 
lip; Male, Man 0 , old name of O* mascula, Musk O., 
Hermtmum Momrckis , Sweet O., SAtranihesi etc. 

1785 Martyn Rousseads Bot xxvu (1794) 416 Tvm very 
common species aie the *broad leaved and spotted Orchis, 
generally found in moist meadows, XS97 Herbal i. 

cxiu (1633) 2X2 ^Butter fly Orchis or Satyrion. 1578 Lytb 
Dodoens ii lix 225 The fioures speckled with smal speckes 
of a deeper purple, like to *Cucko w Orchis, or fooles ballockes. 
Ibid Ivi 222 The fifth kinde is called.. sauene Standel- 
wuxte, or sweete Ballocke, and *Dwarffe Orchis. Ibid, 219 
The second kinde of Orchios is of twoo sortes *Male and 
♦Female 1785 Martvn Rousseau's Bot, xxviu (1794) 414 
Two of the most common sorts with double bulbs, are called 
Male and Female Orchis foolishly, because there is no dis- 
tinction of sexe^. 1884 Miller Plant-n,, Orchis, Great 
♦Fringed, Purple Fringed, Ragged 

Fringed, Hahemna lacera, ^x824 Holdich Ess Weeds 
Agrtc (1825) 6s ♦Man-orchis, Red-lead, and Frogwort, are 
the only Engli^ names we have heard mven to these weeds 
in damp pastures 1866 Treas Bot, 585 The *Musk Orchis ,. 
is occasionally found in southern and eastern Englanm 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvir. (1794) 4*3 ♦Pyramidal Orchis, 
found in pastures where the soil is chalky. 1578 Lytb 
Hodoens 11 JLvi. 222 The ♦sweete Orchis, or Ladie traces are 
moste commonly to be found.. vpon hilles and Downes^ 

i( Orchitis (f^Aartis). Path, [mod.L., f. Gr, 
l€sticl6 + -ins.] Inflammation of the testicle. 


X799 in Hooper Mtd Did 1822-34 Goods Study Med 
Wd. 4) II iQo nole, 1 he first symptoms of orchitis. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract Surg- (1879)11 199 Orchitis or inflammation 
of the seminal gland. 

Hence OrcMlnc (pxkitik) a,, pertaining to or 
affected with orchitis 
1857 in Mayne Ex^os, Lex, 

Orchotomy (^ik^ tomi). Sur^, Also orchio-. 
[ad Gr. opxorofxia, f opx^s testicle + -ropua cutting ] 
Excision of the testidles ; castration. 

X7S3 in Chambers Cycl SuJA 1842 Dunglison Med 
Lex, O^eotomy x8i^ Craig, Orchiotomy, castration; 
removal by suigical operation of one or both of the testes. 
Orchyard(e, obs form of Obchakd. 

Orcisi (^ism). Chem, Also -me. [mod. f. 
mod L, It Orchil, see -ik.] A 

colourless ciystallme substance (C7Ha03 -1- H3O) 
obtained fiom thevanous kinds of orchilla-weed, 
turning red, brown, or yellow, in contact with air or 
when treated with various compounds. Cf Orcein. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVI 480/2 Orcin, a peculiar matter 
obtained by Robiquet from a species of lidnen (vanolaria 
orcina). Ibid , These crystals are orem, which become, as 
already stated, of a reddish violet colour by tihe action of the 
air and alkalis. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem (ed. 11) 80s 
Orem appears to exist ready-formed m all the lichens. 
Hence Orcmol (p isin^l) Chem, [-ol 2.] « prec 
1892 Syd Soc Lex,, Oranol, a dthydne phenol, present 
in the lichens used m the preparation of archel and litmus. 

Orcloud, Orcome : see Over-. 
fOTCOst. Obs rase^'K [ad. ON pfhostaptn\xry, 
want, f. pr- privative + kostr means.] Want of 
means, penury, indigence. 

12x225 Hath. 1724 3ef Jnt 3et when wult..3ef Jier is 
orcost ofler eni ahte. 

tOrd, Obs. Also 2-4 bond, 3 ort, 4 oord, 4-5 
word(0. [OE ord^ OS, ord point (MLG ord point, 
edge, comer, MDu oort, ort, ord point, beginning, 
Du oord place, country, quarter), OHG ,MHG. 

ert point, edge, comer, beginning (Ger, ort point, 
edge, comer, place), ON. oddr pomt of a weapon, 
front, leader (Da. odd, od pomt, Sw. tidd point, 
pick) OTeut. *ozdo-z : cf. Odd.] 

1 . A pomt, esp. of a weapon ; hence, a pointed 
weapon, a speox 

(With first quoL cf ON. oddr ok e% pomt and edge ) 
Beowulf Breost-net broden ^t se-bearh feore wiS 
ord end wiS eege 1:897 K Alfred Gi egoiy's Past xl, 297 
Ne ofstong he niene no mid fly speres orde. c 1000 ^Elfric 
How U 480 He settehis swurdesord to^eaneshisinnofle, 
and feol him on uppon <;xao5 Lay 2065^ Tumden heo 
heore ordes, Strikeden & slo3eu. a X300 Cursor M 7770 
(Cott.) J7an drogh saul self his suord And ran him-self a-pon 
the ord {Gott hord] Ibid 10626 (Gbtt ) Hir witt, hir vertu, 
hir loue word, May na man write wid peonys ord [Fatrf, 
Tr, point], ax^ Disf Mary ^ Cioss 149 in Leg Rood 
(z87z) 136 pi fruit is pnkked with speres ord 
2 Point of origin, beginning, esp in ot d and end 
C897 K. Alfred Gregors Past xlix 385 gebid flu ofl 
flu wite flat flin sprmc hsebbe mgfler ge ord ge ende c tooo 
MiXRic Horn, IX. S20 Se leahter is ord and ende aelcesyfeles. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 85 He is hord buten horde and ende buten 
ende. cxaoo Ormin 18620 Godess Sune ankennedd Wass 
033 occ a33 wipjjutenn ord a 1225 fultaua 24 lesu crist ^odes 
sunepe is ortant ende of al c 14x0 Chi on, Eng 174 in Riteon 
Meir, Rom, II. 277 Y schal telle, ord and ende, The rihte 
sothe. 

II Orda, variant of Horde (Tartar hot da). 
Ordain V, Forms. 3 orden-i, 3-7 

ordeine, ordeyne, (3-’4 hordeyne), 4-5 or- 
deigne, -eygne, orden, -an, -yne, 4-6 oidene, 
4-7 ordexn, -eyn, -ayn(e, -ame, -ine; 4- ordain, 
(5 wordeyn(e, horden, 6 ordenno), [a. OF. 
ordene-r (3rd sing, ordeine, -daine, -deigne), later 
ordone-r, mod.F ordomur, AFr. ordeiner, -deigner, 
ad L. ordtna-re, f. ordo, 07 dtn-em Order. Origin- 
ally the stress was on first syllable (from OF. 
infin. ordetwr), but at length was fixed on the 
second (as m OF. or del ne). A ME. form Ordoehe, 
after later Fr., is rare ] 

I. To put w order, arrange, make ready, prepare 
tl. trans. To arrange in rows or ranks, or other 
regular order] esp. to draw up in order of battle; 
to set m array; to array, marshal, order Obs 
c 1200 S, Eng, Leg I 72 He het ordeinie is fierd wel 13 . 
K Alts 2024 Let arme the Affngauns, And al^ thyn cst 
ordeyn anone X37S Barbour Bruce xr. 30^ Thair four 
battalis ordanit thai Ibid 351 [Bruce] ordamt his men for 
the fechting Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) III 37s [The] 
ledere of N Sampnites .hadde 1 ordeynedhis oost bysides 
Fucule Caudynes. 1484 Caxton Fables of ASsqp ni. iv, 
Whanne the batylle was ordeyned on bothe sydes 1523 
Ld BB»NERSif>'i?wj I xli 23b/alhefrenchemenordayned 
thre great batayls, m eche of themfyftene thousand men of 
armes xx M menafote i^x^r^i^sxnMartDtscifl ii. 
134 In what manner thy men are to bee ordcined and placed 
f 2 . To set in proper order or position ; to arrange ; 
to keep m due order , to regulate, govern, direct, 
manage, conduct, Obs 

cxvoo Beket (Percy Soc,) 144 He ordeW wel fos hous, 
and his meynd also. X390 Gower Co»f HI 184 Richesse 
upon the comun good And noght upon thesmguler Ordeimed 
uSs. c 1400 Rule St Benet X676 pat euer-ilkon in per degre 
Be oidand als pam aw to be. 2422 tr Secreta Secret ,Prvo. 
Pnv 216 Al bodely thyngis be gouernyd and ordaynyd by 
the Planetea and Sterns. 1450-1530 Myrr our Ladye 270 
Resonably ordenynge all her wordcs and warkes to the 


worshyp of god. ^14^ Caxton Souites of Ajwon xxiv 
SIX \yhan they had sported thejmselfe ynough they or- 
dened the watche. 

•p 3 . To settle the order or course of, to arrange. 
a 1300 Cursor M 8202 To quils wald he mak him bun At 
[v r to] ordain par procession, e 1470 Henry H allace ix. 
895 Hisassailje he urdannys wondyr sayr Ws for to harm. 
15*3 Ld Berners From I. 468 Whiche voyage bad ben 
ordayning S: imagenynge thre yere brfore i68x Drtden 
Abs Achtt, 720 Who now begins his progress to ordain 
With Chariot^ Horsemen, and a num’rous Train. 

4 . To set up (sometlung) to continue in a ceitain 
order; to establish or found by ordinance; to 
institute, arch, 

c 13x5 Shoreii AM X51 Here hys 0 justyse dampneth theves 
for to ordey ne Peys m londe 1387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) 
IV lor pis pleyes pat were i-cleped Ludy scema were first 
1 ordeyned by excitinge of pe devek 1422 tr Secreta 
Secrc*,,PrTV Pnv 193 Thereas Seint benet ordeyned the 
monken mil, and Seinte Austeyn chanoun Rull in erth 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Otcies 66 There he ordeigned 
ij scoles. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb) 81 He hordende 
there an hospitalle for pilgnmmys 1584 Powel Lloyds 
Cambna 53 Ordeining three sorts of lawes. 1697 Drypcn 
Vtrg Past v 45 Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordain, 
t o To plan, devise, contnve Obs, 
a. a mateiial structure 

1340 AyenB 7 Ine pe zix dayes. me huichen he made the 
world e an ordaynede [v f . d J5te} 13 Cursor M, 83 1 1 (Gott ) 
Suilke a werke pu sal it ordame in pi thoght, 1 horn salamon 
It sal be wroghL X377 Langl. P PI. B xix. 3x5 Ordeigne 
pe an hous, Piers, to herberwe in pi comes 0x400-50 
Alexander 26B0 Of Euor & pf Olifants was ordand pe ^atis 
1481 Caxton Rtynturd xxxii (Arb ) 89 Alle this., was made 
& wrought in this glasse ITie maister that ordeyned it 
was a connyng man. 1526 Tind ale xii lAcertayne 

man planted a vyne yarde . and oideyned a wyne presse, 
and blit a toure. 

b something immaterial or abstract. 

0x330 R Brunne Chi on, (1810) 141 Fayn I wild purueie 
for Acres, pat cite Ord^ned wer som weie, how it mot 
saued be. 13W Gower Conf III, 43 What lust it is that 
he ordeigneth 01440 Generydes zo What pleasure he 
cowde for her ordeyne, That shiild be do 1485 Caxton 
Paris 53 And anone oideyned two letters 

c. With clause or infinitive. 

0x400 Gawe/yn 798 Ordeigne bow it shal be & it shal be 
do 1450-80 tr Secreta Secret 38 If thou maiste not reve 
hem her watir, loke that thou ordeyne forto envenyme it. 
Z480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxiii 199 Ihey caste and 
ordeyned both by nyght and day how they myght breng 
hym out of piison 

1 6 . To put in ordei (for a purpose) ; to prepare, 
make ready, equip , to furnish, provide. Obs, 

*375 Barbour Bj uce xvii 626 Engynys alsua for till Cast 
Thai ordamt and maid redy fast, 0 1400 Maund> v (Roxb ) 
xxui 306 pi& hall es nobilly and wirschefully araid and 
ordaymd in all thinges. Vp at pe hie deesse . es oidaind pe 
tl one for pe emperour 0 1475 RauJCoil^ar 325 Agane the 
morne airly He oidanit him ane laid 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxii 24a Ordane for Him ane resting-place, That is 
so wene wrocht for the 1535 Coverdale Ps vii 13 He 
hath ordened his axowes to destroye a 1548 Hall Chron,, 
Hen VIIl 74 Chimnayes, Ranges, and suche instrumentes 
that there was 01 darned. 

t b To fit out, equip, or fuinish (a person, etc ) 
101th (/«, of) something Ohs 
01380 Wyclif Serm, Sel Wks I 26 To take from hem 
cause of her synne, and ordeyne pe Churcbe m temporal 
goodis X387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) I. 5 But pe mercy of 
God had i-ordyned vs of lettres. 0x400 Three Kings 
Cologne 39 pan pel ordeyned hem anoon wip »eete and 
nche 3ifus 0 1450 Loneuch Grail xliv 399 The Castel 
with-Inne wel Ordeyned was Of Men of strengthes In Ev ei v 
plas X548 Bodrucan (Adams) Epii Kin^s Title Hj, 
Nature ordeined all beastes with some natural municion, 
as borne, spurre, tothe or natle. 

1 7 . To put into a particular mental condition or 
disposition, esp. into a right or fitting frame of 
mind; to dispose (aright). Ohs, 

Z340 Ajenb 24 Pe uiitues of kende, huerhy som ys kende- 
liche inoie panne oper, oper gi-aciouser, oper atempre and 
wel y-ordayned. Ibid, 125 pise pri uirtues armep aij[d] 
ordaynep and agraypep man ase to pri deles of pe herte 
1380 Lay Folks tatech, (Lamb MS ) 956 Yf pou wilt ordeyne 
py wil to haue for-aefnesse. 1502 Ord Ciysten Men ( W. de W. 
1506) II. xv 122 In accoinplysshynge these thie commaunde- 
mentes we he ordeyned towarde all the blessyd trynyte. 
Ibtd, 123 By these vii y* last commaundementes we be 
perfytely and lustely ordeyned aj east our neyghboures. 
fS. refl. To prepare oneself, make ready; to set 
or apply oneself (/^ do somethmg) Ohs 
X3 Seuyn Sag (W ) 2790 And bad tbam fast . Ordam 
tbam vnto batayl 1377 Langl. P PI n. 24a Austin , 
hym-self ordeyned to sadde vs in bileue 0^x425 Cursor 
M, 20403 (Tnn.) Owe lady ordeynep hir to faie vs fro 
Z493 Festivall (W. de W 15x5) 78 Afterwarde he ordeyned 
hymseU* & went into the holy londe. 
t 9 . tnir To make preparation, prepare, arrange. 

0 X3S0 Will PaUme 4848 Pe clerk fond . how pe king of 
poyie^prestli hade ordeyned, at swich a certayn day nis 
semhche doubter wedde 1375 Barbour Bruce xvu 259 
Valter steward He left m oerwik .And ordamt fast for 
Apparaill, Till defend gif menvald assaill. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur i xxvu, Doubte ye not he wille make warre on you 
.. wel said Arthur I shall ordeyne for hym in short tyme 
1523 Ld. Berners Frotss, I viii. 6 Than the queue .. 
ordeyned for her voyage, and made her purueyaunce 
a XS33 — Gold, Bk M, A urel (1546) E v b, Wyse men ought 
. , to ordein for that that is present. 

II. To appomt, decree, destme, older. 
flO trans. To appoint (a person, etc ) to a 
charge, duty, or office. (With the official name 
or position as simple object or complement.) Obs, 

23-2 
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aryxiCttnor M 11403 At last i?ai ordeind tuelue, 
And did J>aiti m a montam dem Dtsselic to Malt J?e bt^n. 
13 Coer dt. L 239 He let ordej-ne, aftyr hys> endynge, His 
sone Rychaid to be kyng ^1386 Chavcer Sgr s 'I 169 
With certeine officers ordejned [v r yordeyned] th^fore. 
1464 Rolls o/ParlL V S 33 /'« Our Lettres Patentes by the 
s^mch we ordande the same John to be Clerk of the then 
Sheref 1549 L\TiMtR F laughers (Arb ) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillme of the 
commune weale may e be confirmed 1568 GRArros C/i 
I 93 According to promess made, he was cffdeyned kmg 
a 1645 Habiscton d'«rE/ IP arcs in IParcs Free 

1. 40 The curate of thys chappell is ordey gned by the yicax 
of St Andrewes in Pearshore. *63* Ncedhak tr. Seldeus 
Mare Cl 103 An Officer was ordained for that purpose 
xSso PPill Keliett in Dow Re^ (1816) III 230 i^d 
I also ordain, appoint, and devise the said W« K.,. G xl , 
and F H H , executors to this my last will and testament, 
b Const, lo do something; to {pn^ upon) some 


office, etc, Obs, 

cx33a R. Brunke Chtan JVace (Rolls) X2531 He ordeyiid 
messegers to wende, 'lo Emperour 138* WYCtiF Mail, 
xxiY.47 Vpon (1388 on] alle his goodis he shalordeynehym 
1387 XvitxxsKHtgdeii (Rolls) VIIL xo He was y ordeyned 
to pQ service of ohere men. CX400 MAundev. (Roxb) vu, 
as Certayne personas er ordaynd to kepe Jat like hous 
X535 CoVBROALE ContentsiiitlheLeaitebareorde^ed 
to go before with the Arka X676 Hobbes Ihetd i 308 Two 

E ublick servantb of the king were these Ordained to carry 
IS commandments. 

11 . JSccL To appoint or admit to the ministry of 
the Christian Chnrch ; to invest with a ministenal 
or sacerdotal character by the lajdng on of hands 
or other symbolic action; to confer holy orders 
upon. Formerly, and still in a general sense, used 
ot any sacred office, including £hat of bishop, but 
now, in the Ch, of England, used esp. of admission 
to the orders of deacon and priest, m other churches, 
of ceremonial admission to the ministry ; in Pres- 
bytenan churches, lay elders also are ordained. 

e 1290 Beket 336 m 5 ^ £tig Leg, I iid He was in grete 
fere, For-to Ordeinen am Man bote he J»® hetere were 
a 1300 Cursor M 21246 Men sais l>at of bis thumb he smate 
)>at he ne preist suld ordeind be 1387 Tkevisa Higdeu 
(Rolls) IV 347 pat 5ere about Pentecoste )?e apostles 
ordeyned ]7e la^e lames .bisshopp of lerosalem. X588 J 
UoALL Demonstr Disctpi (Arb ) 20 The Apostles ordaynw 
bishops euery where. 1638 Chillikgw Rehg Prat u 
§ too He cannot be a true Pope, unless he were rightly 
ordained Pne:»t x$4i MiltokC^ Govt, i. iv.Wks (1847) 
34/1 The pope is not made by the precedent pope, but by 
cardinals, who ordain and consecrate to a higher and gi eater 
office than their own. 1718 Freethinker No 93 v 6 , 1 am 
a young Clergyman, Ordained the very Last Embcc*Week. 
178a Priestley Corrupt Chr II x. 227 They were., 
ordained to their office by prayer. 1845 H J Rose m 
Encycl M strop (1847) 11 . 884/x It is shown . that the 
Apostles did ordain minuiters by the imposition of hands, 
and did give them authority to ordain others. z86i Stanley 
RasU Ch V 187 MeUtius was to retain his title and rank 
but not to ordain 1870 Arnot LtA Jos, Heumlion iv 168 
He was ordained as minister of Roxburgh Church by the 
PrebWery of Edinburgh on the erst Jany 1841 

f 12 To appoint or assign {to or for a special 
purpose, etc.). Qbs, 

X303 R, Brunne Hoftdl Synm 854 ]>e satyrday ys 
specyaly Ordeynede to wurschyp cure ladye 13^ Gowcr 
Coft^ III 265 The king, which herde .How that this Maide 
ordeigned is To Manage c 1400 Maundev (Roxb )xiii 58 
111 steed of messangers fiai ordayne dowfes for to here 
lettres 1541 R Copland GalyetCs Tei apeiU 2 H ij b, All 
medicamentes ordeyned to the vicere of the Thorax. X584 
CoGAN Haven Health clxxvi (1636) 159 One halfe of the 
yeare is ordeyned to eat fish in X596DALRYAIPLE ti Lesbe's 
Hist Sect X 3x9 Of the quhilkes hoxsses he ordaynet for 
the Erie ane. ai6z8 Raleigh MaJmuet (1637) ig That 
day was ordayned by him to be their Sahbaoth. 


fb. To assign ipo any one) as a share, poition, 
or allowance ; to allot Obs, 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvn. spB And till giet lordis, ilkane 
wndri, Ordanit ane felde for thar herbry 1483 Caxton 
G, de la Tour Hvb, Of suche goodes . ye must ordeyne 
and depaite to the poure folke a parte of them. 1495 Act 
II Hen F/If c 36 Preamble^ Londes..of the 3»erely value 
of Ml marc ordeyned to her by the last Will of the same 
late Duke. 1396 Dalrymple tr Leslie's HisU Scot 1, 106 
To thame for thair trauel publikhe is ordayned than sus* 
teotatione, steddtngs directed, houses appoynted 
13 Of the Deity, fate, or supernatural power 
To appoint as part of the order of the universe or 
of nature ; to decree, predestine, destine 
a 1300 Cursor M 285 (Cott ) pat he ordaind [Gdti ordained, 
Fai)/ ordenet, Tnu ordeyned) wit his witte He multipbs 
and gouerns itte, perfor is he cald trinite z%3 Langl. 
P, PI, C. IV 241 As hus werdes were ordeined by wil of 
oure lorde. 1450-80 tr Secfeta Secret 16 God sufifnth the 
planetis forto make and holde her gouts in the lewle and 
ordir as he ordeynyd hem 158a Stanyhorst ASnets u. 
(Arb.) 57 So Gods ordayned thee chaunce. x6tx Bible Isa, 
xxvj. 12 Lord, thou wilt oidaine peace for vs. zyoo Dryden 
Pal Arc, III. c^4 And laurels, which the gods for con- 
quering chiefs oroam 170a in Anecd Pitt III xliv 205 It 
IS 3"our duty, if fate should so ordain it. 1865 Lighttoot 
Galaitaus (1874) 165/2 The moment.. which God had or- 
dained from the beginning 


b. With obj, cl,i or tnf, or other compl, 
c X330 R Brunne Citron, (1810) 68 If it so betide, That 
God naf ordeynd so I after him abide 13 Cursor M, 
1198 (Gott) Vr lauerd had ordained jeit A child to nse in 
his osprmge. c 1400 Apol, Loll 25 God wordeynij? him for 
fas synne to be jmtte to peyn, and out of comjni 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes z Borne & ordeigned to be 
subgetteand thral cx56o A Scott Poems (S T.S) xxx. 
4S As grund is ordand to beir seid i6fo Milton P L, 
viiL 297 Rise First Man, of Men innumerable ordain'd Fust 


Father 1728 Young Love Fame u 264 But fote oidains 
that deartst friends must part 1837 Lvttom B Maltrav 
I, XM, He goes with us in the path we are ordained to tread 
f e. To destine to a lot or fate Obs, 

2:1300 Cuisor M 2374s To trauail ordeint is pis hue. 
CX340 Hampole Piose Tr 12 Men and wjmmene pat er 
ordaynede to pe joye of heuene *482 Monk of Eves/taui 
(Arb.) 36 The doen. of al sjnnes ordente to dyuers kyndes 
of peynes 1508 Kennedy Flyitug w Dunbar 508 Tak the 
a Mill, or a fioyt and geste Wndought, thou art oidanyt to 
not ellL. 

d. absol, or tnir, 

X340 Hasipole Pr, Cause 7632 Hk ane pair course ohout 
ay mase als God ordaynd base. CX430 Lydc Mm, Poems 
(Percy Soc ) 7 As grace list to oideyne, Upon his heede to 
were crownys tweyne 1700 Dryden Pat ^ Arc if 360 
But Love, their lord, did otherwise oidain 1855 Kingsley 
Heroes f Pei sens i. 2 So the Gods have ordamed, and it will 
surely come to pass 

14 , To appoint authoritatively as a thing to be 
observed, to decree, to enact. 

1397 ^ Glouc (Rolls) 3023 After viftene dawes pat he 
adde y-ordeined pis lo Londone he wende uor to amende 
pat per uas amys 1389 in Rug Gilds (1870) g These ben 
pe poyntes & pe artides ordeigned of the brotherheed of 
semt fiabian and Sebastian Sowdane Bab 6x5 He 

ordeyned assaute anone in baste X568 Grafton Chron, 
II 110 He also oideyned aunculer confession 1654 Bram- 
HALL yust Vtnd, iiL (1661) 41 Fisher Bishop of Roche‘iter, 
and Sir Thomas Moor., in prison .for opposing the Kings* 
Mainage, and the succession of his Children to the Crown, 
after it was ordained in Parliament 17x0 Pridcaux Ortg 
Tithes 111. 152 The Canons of Egbert ordain the same 
thing 1875 JowETT Plcdo (ed. 2) HI. 229 That which is 
ordained by law they term lawful and just 
b With obj, cl or znf 

c X37S Cursor M, 14879 (Fairf.) ])ai oident him to hange 
on rode. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi 288 How scho fuith 
suld caryithe, Or euir he fure, than ordanit he 1387 
Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) V. 41 It was i ordeyned pat Ester- 
day schulde be i-holde pe lirste Sonday fiom be fouitenpe 
day of pe nione of pe firste monthe. a 1533 Ld BerNCRS 
Hnon XV 58 He ordened a grete shyppe tone made redy 
1697 Dryden Piig Geoig, lu. 245 lo shun this HI, the 
cunning Leach ordains To feed the Females, e'er the Sun 
arise. 170* Rowe Tamerl, iv. 1. 1553 She ordains, the fair 
should know no Fears 1855 Prescott Phihp Ilf u. 1. 
(1857) 197 By this edict it was ordained that all who were 
convicted or heresy should suffer death ‘ by fire, by the pit, 
or by the swoid *. 

1 0 To determine, settle, resolve Obs • 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 303 Syne emang thame preualy 
lhai ordamt, that he still suld be In hyddilits and m preuate, 
*377 Langl P, PI B. vin 98 Dowel and dobet amonges 
hem ordeigned lo croune one to be kynge to reule hem 
bothe. C1477 Caxion yason 19 After the souppei it was 
ordeyned that on the morn the sinens sholde leste them 
d. absol ot tntr To appoint, direct, command 
CX380 Wyclif Senn Sel. Wks I. 13 Yet pei turneden 
agen, as Crist himsilf ordeynede, to lyve m pe world 17x8 
Prior Pleasure 398 Mine to obey; thy part is to oidain 
tl 5 . To order, command, bid (a person to do 
something, oi that a thing be done) ; = Order 
7 Obs, or arch, 

X37S Barbour XIII. 53 King Robeit Ordanit His 
marschall with a gret men|e For to piik emang the at cheris. 
a 1425 Cuisor M, ixi8g (Trin ) Al pe world ordeyned he pat 
pel shulde vndir him be. 1326 Tindale Maik 111 14 And 
he ordeined the twelve that they shulde he with him 
1540-1 Elyot Image Gov (1540) 144 For so God hath 
oidemed you, nature commauudeth you, and philosophie 
beadeth you 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 525 In that day 
will I oidaine .all creatures, that they shall be helpfull 
unto them 1887 Bowen Vug, JEneid iv 270 Jove himself 
ordains me to bear these words on the breeze. 

1 16 , To order (a thmg) to be made or furnished; 
» Order v, 8. Ohs 

1390 Gower Con/ III, 167 Of what Ston his sepulture 
Thei scholden make, and what sculpture He wolde oideine 
therupon i486 Naval Acc Hen VII (1896) 18 Okum and 
other stuffe ordeyned and bought for the same Ship 1599 
Hakluyt Voy, II 11. 1 Afterward he ordeined a boat made 
of one tree and went to sea in it z6ai R. Bolton Siai, 
Irel 37 (^« 5 Edio IV) To oideyne one payie of Butts for 
shooting within the towne or well neeie 
Hence Ordained (-? i\d) ppl. a (esp. in sense 11) 
C1440 Promp Paro, 368/2 Ordeynyd, ordinatuSf consir 
tutus 1552 Huloct, Ordeyned, comParatuSf conshtutuSf 
tnsUittiuSf status, 1588 J Udall Demonstr, Dtsctpl, 
(Arb ) 43 The ordeyned when he feeleth a calling and charge 
from God sensibhe comraing vpon him. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennts xxix, A well ordained workhouse or pi ison 1876 
J Parker Paiacl i, xv» 237 He is an ordained minister of 
Jesus Cbnst. 

Ordai-n, sb, rare, [f. prec.] = Ordinance. 
1804 Something Odd II 223 Providence, in whom we 
trust, whose high 01 dams we stiive to follow, 

Ordai'naole, 6!. rare, [f. Ordain -able.] 
Capable of being ordained. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem, (i66o) 377 The nature of man is 
ordeinable to life. 

Ordai*Xier« Forms: 3-'4 ordenour(e, ox- 
deinour, 4-5 ordeynour, -owr, -ere, 5 ordyner, 
S-6 -eyner, 6-7 -enter, 6- ordamep. [ME. a, 
AF. ordemtirf -tnouTf -etnour, f. OF. oraemr to 
Ordain ; the stem and suffix subseq^ conformed to 
the Eng, vb. and suffix -er l ] 

1 . One who ordains : in various senses of the vb. 
+ a. One who puts or keeps in order ; a manager, 
director, ruler Obs, b. One who appoints or 
institutes, c. One who admits to holy orders ; an 
ordaining bishop, pnest, or minister. 

C1290 Behet 269 m S, Eng, Leg I 214 In his warde he 


let do His eldeste sone sue henri pat he were is wardein, 
and as is ordeinour, 1303 R Brunne Haudl Synne 63x0 
He ches hyni pre executours, Of al h>s godys ordeynours. 
13 St Augustin 610 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg (1878) 72 lo 
him pat schulde bisschop ordeynd he Alle be constitucions 
Ills ordeynours Schuld him furst schewe wip honours c 1374 
Chaucer iv pr 1 86(Camb MS)Somochelafeideiand 
an ordenoure of mey ne 1422 tr Secreta S eci ct , Pnv Pnv 
193 For the auctorite of almyghty god,oidynerof malremony. 
1386 T B. La Pnmaud I^r Acad, i (1594) 553 Those first 
rectors and ordainers of civill societie 1631 Gouge God s 
A trows iiL § 36 246 Ihe Authour of Government, and 
Ordainer of Govemours 1653 Baxter Chr, Concord 67 
You cannot shew all the succession of Orders from the 
Apostle to your Oi darner 1736 Chandler Hist Petsev 92 
All , accused him of coming to his bishopiick by the peijury 
of 1 ^ ordameis. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek ^ F 62 hrost 
and cold are invoked to render blessing, piaise, and magni- 
fication, to the Lord their Oidamer 
2 {Eng,Htstl) Ordatners\ The name applied to 
a commission of twenty-one barons and bishops 
appointed on 20 March, 1310, in the third year of 
Edward II, to draw up ordinances for the better 
administration of the langdom. 

Styled m contemporary documents in Anglo-Fr , ordin> 
ourSf ordeinours, in Latin, ordinatoreSf but this was 
oiiginally only a descriptive designation, as in sense x, not 
a speafic title The English Ordaitters, or Lords Or- 
dasners of modern historians, has not been found m con- 
temporary writings, and was apparently unknown to the 
i6th G chroniclers. 

[1309-10 Annul London, 17 Mar (Rolls 1882), Qe lour 
poer des ordinours quant as oidinances faire ne duie outre 
le terme avant dit X3ia Rolls of Pat It I 281/1 Que 
nul Doun de Terre [eta] se face a nul des ditz Ordem- 
ours durant lour poer del dit ordeinement, ne a nul autre 
saunz consail et assent des ditz Ordeinours CX325 in 
Chron Edva //(Rolls 1885) 164 Elect! sunt igitui oidina- 
toreh de potentionbus et discretioribub totius regni ] 

1750 Carte Hist Eng, II. 314 An instrument was signed 
. by eleven bishops, eight earls and thirteen barons, m 
whom .the power of electmg the oidaincrs was vested 1839 
Keightley Hist, Eng 1 . 256 A committee of eight eaiL, 
seven bishops and six barons, who under the title of ordainers 
were to legulate his household and redress the national 
grievances. 1875 Stubbs Const Hist II, xvi 329 The 
Oi darners had not loitered over their woik Six Oidmances 
had been published and confirmed by the king as early as 
August 2, 131a 1882 — Chron. Edv> I ^ II (Rolls) 1 . 172 
Names of the lords ordainers. 1896 T F, Tout Edw /, iv 
77 That extraordinary combination of power which Earl 
Thomas, as the head of the Lords Ordainers, was able to 
biing to bear against Edward XI 

Ordai liiugi 'vbl, sb, [See -ing^.] The action 
of the verb Ordain in its various senses ; ordina- 
tion. Now only gerundial and allrtb 
c 1315 Shoreham Poems (E E T. S ) 6 Of haider stat god 
grauntep, Wei tokne prow? his ordimnge. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce XIX. 26 Scho tald all to the king Thau purpos 
and than ordanyi^. 1509 Hawes Past Pleasure xxxiii. 
(Percy Soc.) 168 For me my suppour was m ordeyning 
1560 Daus tr. Slezdane's Comm 457 b, [They] leiecte tlie 
Saciamentes of the churche, and contemne the oideming of 
priestes 1643 Milton Divot ce Pief., In the fiist oidaining 
of manage, 1662 (title) The Book of Common Prayer, 
with the Foim and Manner of Making, Oidainmg and 
Conseciating of Bishops, Priests and Deacons 
aitnb X875 Stubbs Cotist Hist II xvn. § 292 The ordain- 
ing power or the crown in council became distinguishable by 
very definite marks ftom the enacting power of the crown 
in pailiament 

Ordai'nment. [a. AF. ordeinement \ see 
Ordain *v, and -mnnt j 

1 , The action or fact of oidaimng; appointment; 
authoritative order ; institution ; ordinance. 

13 Coer deL 1x44 Kyng Ry chard they afftyi sente, For 
to ncr that ordeynemente. 1645 Milton Tetrach Wks 
(1851) 224 (Matt Aix 7) Tutelage, an ordainment then which 
nothing more just, being for the defence of Orfanes 1649 — 
Eikou. xvii. ibid 464 Bishops rather by custom, then any 
oidainment of Christ, were exalted above Presbyters. 1881 
G Macdonald Mary Marston 111 vu 1x9 According to 
the sweet inexorability of musical ordamment. 

2 . Divine or supeihuman appointment ; an ordin- 
ance of the Deity, of fate, etc, 

1603 Bacon Adv Learn, 1. 111 § 6 A true or worthy end of 
their being and ordamment, 1824 Hood Two ^ajts x. 
Redeem’d from sleepy death, for beauty’s sake, By olci 
ordamment x8si Ruskin Stones Ven III 1 § 26 19 It 
IS on illustration of an ordainment to which the eaiih and 
Its creatures owe their continuance, and dieir Redemption 
1895 Eclectic Mag Mar 297 The divine ordamment of 
kingship was an article of faith with liiin. 
t Orda'liaiL^ a, Obs [f med L ordali-nm (see 
next) + -AN.] Of or pertainmg to ordeal. 

X606-ZX Bp. Hall Efist, iv. lu (1625) 339 Why put 
wee not men as well to the old Saxon, or Liuonian, Ordauan 
tryals of hot yrons, or scalding liquors? 1658 Blount Glossogr , 
Gnfn/zaaLtfw, was that Law which instituted the Ordael , . 
and ivas long before the Conquest but did continue of force 
in England till the time of King John, 1670 Milton Hut, 
Eng, vi. Wks. (1831) a8i She offerd to pass blindfold between 
certain Plow-shares red hot, according to the Ordahan Law, 

I) Orda’lixun. The med.L adaptation of the 
word Of ddlf Ordeal ; in English use in the 17th c. 

*3^ [see Ordeal x). a 16x4 Donne Biadai/aros (1644) 138 
With us both the species of Ordahum lasted evidently till 
Kmg Johns time. 1642 Milton Divorce ilxvul Wks. (1831) 
112 Asuncertaineof ei^t, as our antiquated law of Ordalium. 
0^x654 Selden Tailed f Trial (Arb) 1x2 Ordahum was a 
IVial , and was either by going over Nine red hot Plough- 
Shares or [etc). 

Ordeal (pid^^l, pidfl). Forms: i orddi, 
-d^l ; (4 ordai), 6^7 ordale, ordell, (6 ordele, 
7 ordael, -deale), 7- ordeal. [A mod. (i6th c.) 
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repr. of OE oyd&l^ a Comm. Teutonic word: 
in OFris. ord^l^ OS urd^U (I^IDu. 

MLG ard^/f Du oordeel)^ OHG. Uriah (MHG. 
uriezle, urteily mod.Ger ttrUil) (all neut., but m 
OHG , MHG. also fern ) judgement, judicial de- 
cision, thence med.L. orddltum^ ordela^ OF oidel 
(Diez), F. ordalie. The sb , of which the OTeut, 
type would be *uzdatljo”^j is a nominal compound, 
belonging to a compound vb of Goth, type *«s- 
dailjan^ in OHG. artcalaii, iiietlauy hIHG. and 
Ger eiieilen^ OS adHjari^ OE. adklatij lit. ‘to 
deal out*, ‘allot lu shares’; hence ‘to allot or 
adjudge to one his share, decide, give judgement* 
The sb has come down in the cognate kngs in 
the general sense of ‘judgement, judicial decision*, 
but in OE had become restncled, m historical 
times, to ancient modes of trial which survived 
from an earlier stage of society. 

'I he word has not been found in IME , except in a single 
in'stance in Chaucer'±> Ttoyhts (perh from Latin or French). 
Its model ii historical use beran 1 1575, partly as an Englishing 
of med L oidalium, partly as an adaptation of the OE 
word Lhe tiue repr of OE onidl would be ordolc^ the 
received spelling ordeal appears 1605 m Verstegan, who 
associateb the word with deal ‘part’ (OE dsl) ^Or is 
heer vnderstood for due or nght, deal^ for parte, as yet wee 
vse It, so as ordealt is asmuch as to say as ducoparte, and at 
this present it is a word generally vsed m Germame, & the 
Netherlands, in stede of dome or mdgement * {Dec InielL 

III 63). Ignorance of the etymological relationship has led 
to the pronunciation or^de^eu^ as in boreal^ cereal^ hneed ] 

1 . An ancient mode of trial among the Teutonic 
peoples, retamed in England till after the Norman 
Period, m which an accused or suspected person 
was subjected to some physical test fraught with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boilmg 
water, the carrying of hot iron, walking bare- 
foot and blindfold between red-hot ploughshares, 
etc , the result being regarded as the immediate 
judgement of the Deity Hence applied to analo- 
gous modes of determining innocence or guilt, still 
practised in various parts of the East, and among 
the less civilized races generally. 

With the exception of wager of battle, which is sometimes 
included in the class, the various forms of ordeal were 
abolished in England 12Z5-X9. 

cgts Laws of Edward 1, c. 3 Eac we cwmdon be ham. 
mannum, he man-sworan waeran h»t hy siSdan a 3 -wyn 5 e 
naeron, ac ordales wyrSe <^920 Laws of Edw <5* Guih> 
c. 9 Ordel and a^as syndan toewedene freoh da^um and 
riht fmsten-dagum. cxoooLeewsof jEihelrediu c 4Gange 
to anfealdum 01 dale 0}i)7e ^ilde iii-gylde. c 1374 Chauccr 
Troyius in, 997 (1046) Wher so yow lyste by ordal or by 
oth 1570-6 Lambarde Peratnlt Kmi (1826) 278 A new 
church, that he had erected for the execution of ludg* 
meats by the Oidale, 1596 Spenser F Q v \ This 
light Can hardly but by Sacrament be tiide, Or eKe by 
01 dele, or by blooddy fight. 1599 Thynne Anwiadv 66 
A tiyall by fyre, wbiche is but a specie*; of the ordell , for 
ordaliura tvas a tryall by lyre and water. 1647 N, Bacon 
Disc Gevt Efig i xxxvii. (1739) SS A second sort of 
Evidence was that of Ordeale. x66o R Coke Power ^ 
Subj, 158 The tiial of the Ordal. 1769 Blackstone Cemtn 

IV xxvii 342 The most antient species of trial was that by 
ordeal , which was peculiarly distinguished by the appella. 
tion Qijudictmtt Da, x8a8 Scott F M Peri/c xx. If any 
one of the suspected household refuse to submit to the ordeal 
ofbier-nght? Tvlor Early Dtst Matt, in 50 During 
the administration of the ordeal by poison in Madagascar, 

2, Anytiing to which recouise is had as 
a test, or which itself severely tests character or 
endurance ; a trying expeneuce, a trial. 

1658 Cleveland Ftesttek Ramp Wks (1687) 391 The 
Ordaleof the Sword justified Caesar,attd condemned Pompey, 
not his Cause. 1807 Med, yrnl XVII. 149 One fifth of 
the whole number vaccinated has been subjected to this 
severe ordeal 1809 W Irving Kmclserh vir vi (1849) 407 
Adversity,, has been wisely denominated the ordeal of true 
gveatness. 1864 Tennyson Aylvie-ps Field fix Then ensued 
A Mai Uu's summer of his faded love, Or ordeal by kindness. 
1892 *F Anstey* Voces Pop Ser ii. 80 The ladies in the 
carriages bear the ordeal of public inspection 

8. ailrib, and Comb ^ as ordeal Jire^ etc,; 
ordeal-bean, the poisonous Calabak-bban. 

1647 Cowley Mislr,, IVrtiiett in futce of Lemon vr^ Be 
not discourag'd, but require A more gentle Ordeal Fire 
1678 Butler Hnd iii i. 52 Who might, peihaps, reduce his 
Cause To th’ Ordeal Tryal of the Laws 1774 J Adams 
l^VMs (1854) IX 339 Politics arc an ordeal path among red 
hot plougluhares. *861 Wilson & Geikid Mem B, Fo> bes 
1. 26 The ordeal rocks, on which nuns suspected of breaking 
their vows had their innocence tested, or rather their guilt 
prejudged, iWs Chambers' frnl, 3 Oct, 626 The ordeal or 
Calabar bean of Africa 185^ Mary Kingsley m Afhca 
490 The intelligent native squares the common-sense factor 
by bribing the witch-doctor who makes the ordeal drink. 

Ordelf, valiant of Orbdelp, Obs, 

+ Ordeue, a Obs, Also 4 oi^donee, -dme, -ee, 
4-5 -deyn©, -ee, 5 -dem, -dain, [a, OF orden^^ 
pa. pple. of ordeiier to Ordain; the final e be- 
came subseq mute as in asst^ne, costive^ etc.] 
Ordained, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. 

X340 Ayenb 259 Hit becomh wel to man of worssipe pat 
he by wel ordine and amesured me alle his dedes. c 1374 
Chaucer BoetJu ni pr xu 80 (C^mb MS.) The certeyn 
ordre of nature ne sholde nat brynge forth so oxnexAlAad, 
MS, ordinee] moeuynses 024^ Pzlgr, Lyf Maetwde j. 
exxm. (1869) 65 Whan^u seestpe thouht gon out of good 
wey and ordeynee 


Hence t Ordenely adv,, lu an ordered or orderly 
manner ; according to lule ; m proper order. 

Ayenb 125 Ristvolnessemake]? pane man ordeneliche 
IJhe amang o>reii C1374 Chaucer JBoeih, rv. pr vi 109 
(Camb. MS.) pat they ne hen don ryhifuily and ordenely 
{Add MS ordeinlyl X422 tr Scofcia Secret , Prw Prtv, 
129 That grete hoste was ouercorae of few Pepil, ordaynly 
gouemyd 1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd (Roxb.) i If 
he procedyn uyI oideneely. 

Order Jdoj), Forms , 3-6 ordre , 4- order, 
(4-5 -ir, -yr, 4-6 -our, -ur, 5 wordre). [AfE. 
a, OF. ordre (ritli c.) ''-•^ordne^ ad. L, orditt-em 
(nom. ordo) row, senes, comse, order, airay, etc. 

Many <;eases of the word had been developed before it was 
adopted in OF and Eng The order of the appearance of 
the senses here is consequently not that of their logical 
development in JL, ancient and mediaeval. The specific 
senses of ‘ order of angels ’ and ‘ monastic order ’ appear in 
the Ancren Riwle, nearly all the ecclesiastical uses, with 
that of ‘ a rank of the community are found by 1300 ; but 
the primary sense of ‘row or rank' appears first in the 
i6th c. The arrangement here followed is in many points 
merely provisional] 

I. Rank generally ; a rank, grade, class. 

1 . A rank, row, senes, one of seveial parallel 
series behmd or above one another. Ohs or m ch, 

1563 W. Meteors (1640) 26 b. Thick cloudes over us, 
and commonly a double order of cloudes, one above an other 
1565 Cooper Thesaurttsit v. ConsurgOt lemo cotisurgunt 
ordine ram^ thei rowed with three orders of oars on 
a side 1607 Topsell Fouir-f Beas^ (1658) 459 It beareth 
three orders or rows of horns on the head. ifidS A. Wjllet 
Hexapla Exod, 851 Euerie side had these fine orders or 
rankes of banes. 1745 P Thomas Jmh Ansoils Vcy 197 
[It] hath no other Ornament besides one Single Order of 
Columns 1831 Brewster Optics xii 103 Seven rings, or 
rather seven circular spectra or orders of colours, 1863 
P, S. WoRSLEY Poems ^ TransL 9 And wheels, a countless 
Older, each like each. 

b Arch A senes of mouldmgs. (See also 9 ) 

1845 Paley Gothic Mouldings 10 An arch, of two or more 
orders, is one which is recessed by so many successive planes 
or retiiing arches, each placed behind and beneath the next 
before it 1879 Sir G Scott Azchti I 224 This 
suggested the system of sub-ordinating the runs, or recessing 
them, one behind the other, so as to divide die arch mto 
what ate called orders. 

2 . A lank of the community, consisting of persons 
of the same status (esp. in relation to othei ranks 
higher or lower); a social division, grade, or 
stratum ; esp in the phrases higher, lower orders. 

axtoo Cursor M, 25268 Yong and aid, hath mare and less, 
of alkin ordre \>bA here es. 1538 Starkey England l iii 
77 A 1 statys, ordurys, and degres.an our cuntrey 1596 
X)At.Rmn,stx, Leslie's Hist Scot 1 105 The Scottiii peple 
isdeuj^etin tbrie ordouris. 17x2 Steele Spat, No 436 
^ I A Place of no small Reno^vn for the Gmlantry of the 
lower Order of Britons, namely . the Bear-Garden 1749 
Fielding Tom fanes vi ix,Contio\ersies that aiise among 
the lower orders, of the English Gentry, at Horse-races, Cock 
matches, and other pubUc Places. 1776 Foote Bankrupt 
HI Wks 1709 II, 132 All orders concur to give up a great 
public benefit, for the sake and security of private honour 
and oeace 1822 G Hornby Serm, Establ iiamngs hank 
at .Fk^, The young women amongst the lower orders, 
1823 H KAVELIN Lucitbr 317 By all classes of society, and 
by the middle orders m particular. 1893 J Adderley 
5 * Remarx 1 2 That part of the Catechism is written for 
the lower orders. 

b A definite rank in the state. 

cxyj4CHMscEnBoeth i pr xv xg (Add MS) The kyng 
. caste hym to transporten vpon al [>e ordre of be senat pe 
gilt of his real raaieste 1683 Bntannm Speculum Pref. 2, 
The most High and Sacred Order of Kings, which is the 
Ordmance of God himself. 1845 Disraeli Sybil n. 11, 1 
made a speech to the order [of baronets of England] at the 
Clarendon , there were four hundred of us 
C Rank or position in the abstract. 

X667 Milton P L*i 506 These were the piime in order 
and in might 1784 Cowper Taskiv 586 All the graduated 
scale Of order, fi om the chariot to the plough z8^ Tenny- 
son Vision ^ Sin 86 What care I for any name? What 
for Older or degree? 

3 . A body of persons of the same profession, 
occupation, or pursuits, constituting or regarded 
as a separate class m the community, or united by 
some special interest. 

ct38o vVyclif Sel, IVks, III 417 To grounde soche 
ordins of beggers 1597 Hooker Ecel, Pot v. Ixxvit. § 2 
Ministerial power .seuereth them that haue it from other 
men, and m^eth them a speciall erdifr consecrated unto the 
service of the Most High Their difference therefore from 
other men, is in that they are a distinct or der .And St, Paul 
himself dividing the body of the Church nameth the one 
part I6i(&Tar, . the Order of the Laity, the opposite part 
wherunto we in like sort term the Order of God's Clergy 
16x3 Skaks ffetu VI JL IV. i 26 The Aiclibishop Of Canter- 
bury, accompanied with other Learned, and Reuerend 
Fathers of his Order 1776 Gibbon Deck ^ F (1869) I xii 
243 A generous though transient enthusiasm seemed to 
ammate the nuhtary order. 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng vi 
II 92 The spirit of the whole dencal order rose against 
this injustice 

4 . A dass, gioup, kind, or sort, of persons, 
beings, or things, having its rank in a scale of 
being, excellence, or importance, or distinguished 
from others by nature or character. 

1736 Butler Anal, i ui. 87 Good men may naturally 
unite, not only amongst themselves, but also with other orders 
of viituous Creatures, 17SX Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 
»73 Verb^ participles, and ^ectives, maybe called attribu- 
tives of the first order. The reason .will be better under- 
stood, when we have more fully discussed attributives of the 
second order. 1774 Goldsm. Hat, Hist, (1776) V 2 Every 


order and rank of animals seems fitted for its situation in 
life. 1794 Burke Lei to Dk. Portland Con*. IV. 236 
'ihree or four of the senior fellows are men of the first order 
1796 H. Hunter tr St -Pierre's Stud Hat (1799) II 233 
If we consider the vegetable Order we shall find it di\ ided 
into three great classes, namely, into herbs, into shrubs, 
and into tiees 2798 Ferriar lllusir, Stetne iv 234 There 
may be as many different order'i of I eauty as of architecture. 
1826 Disraeli Vtv Grey in. i, He possessed talents of a high 
order 1877 *H. A. Page* Quincy I i 1 All literature 
that comes under the order of pure phantasy 1888 Bryle 
Amer Coiuthw, IJI.cii 429 Cornell 1:, an instance ; Johns 
Hopkins [College] m Baltimoreisanother of a different order. 
II. Rank in specific departments. 

5 . Each of the nme ranks or gwdes of angels, 
according to mediaeval angelology. Also, any 
analogous class of spiritual or demonic beings 

The nine orders of angels are enumerated first in the 
Pseudo-Dionjsms (4th c ), according to uhich there are three 
hierarchies, each including three orders these are seraphim, 
cherubim, thrones; dominations, principalities,^ powers, 
virtues, archangels, angels (The names are derived from 
the mention of cherubim and seraphim in the O.T, and from 
words used by St. Paul in enumerating things in heaven 
and in the earth, in Coloss 1 z6, Ephes 1. 2X ) 
a 1225 After R 30 ]?er beoB niene englene ordres a 1300 
Cursor M 430 Of angels wald he serued be, pat suld of 
ordres {or. ordouies] haf tbris thre. C1400 Piyintr 47 
Alle ordns of holi spintis, preie for us I 1500-^0 Dunbar 
Poems XXV 31 Of angellis all the ordourts nyne, ifiar 
Jjxjvjcm Anat Mel i u. i ii (1676) 26/1 Tliose orders of 
good and bad Devels. which the Platoiusts hold. 1667 
iSIiLTON P L, VI 88s As they went. Shaded with branching 
Palme, each order bright, Surg Triumph, and him sung 
Victorioui King a 171X Kcm Hymns Evang Poet. Wks 
1721 I. 3;s Nme heavenly oiders enter one by one, The 
lowest shin'd much brighter than the sun x86o Fusey 
Mtn Proph 515 A subordinate order in the heavenly 
Hierarchy 2872 A ddVere Leg, itt. Pair ^ Striving St 
P.j Down knelt in Heaven the Angelic Orders Nme. 

6, Reel, a. A grade or rank m the Chiistian 
ministry, or in an ecclesiastical hieiarchy 

The orders of the unxeformed Western Church are those 
of bishop, pnest, deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, 
reader, and ostiarius or door-keeper, variously counted os 
eight or seven, according os bishop is or is not considered 
a distinct order from priest. Those of bishop, priest, deacon, 
and (since istli c.) subdeacon, are the greater, sacred, or 
holy orders , the others ai e the minor orders. 1 he Anglican 
Church recognizes only the three holy orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon. In most branches of the Eastern 
Church the oiders recognized are those of bishop, pnest, 
deacon, subdeacon, and anagnost or reader, to which some 
add that of singer 

a 1300 Cursor M 26x51 (Cott ) For-qui ]iat hay esgiuento 
nan bot preist ]>at has pis order [Fan f ordour] tan c 1375 
Sc Leg Saints viii {fhihpus) 50 Pane prestis & deknys 
paie mad he al ]>e reina>nyne to do, pat efferyte pate 
ordyr to, <;i44o facob's Well 162 pe x fote depihe is 
betwen a womman & a man of oidre. & ]>e heyeie ordre, 
he deppeie synne 1552 Bk, Com Prayer Ordering of 
Deacons, Diuerse orders of ministers in the churche 1563-87 
Foxe a, fjf M, (16B4) II. 86 And so orderly proceeding unto 
all the other Orders, degraded him from the Order oiBenet 
and ColleL from the OroW of Exoi cist, from the Lectorship, 
and last of all, from the Office of Door-keeper. 1709 Strype 
Ann, Ref I xi 138 Divers having been made deacons, 
after long and good tryal . were admitted into priests oideiE 
xB441jWGAkd Afg/o-Sax Ch (xSsSJII.xu 230 The clergy 
weie divided mto two classes, one of inferior clerks in 
mmor orders, and employed os lectors, cantors, acoly thists, 
exorcists, and doorkeepers ; and the other of clerks in holy 
orders 1845 Stephen Comm Laws (187^) II. 660 
Holy orders, which are the orders of Inuiops (including 
archbishop^, priests, and deacons. 

“b. The laak, status, or position of a clergyman 
or ordained minister of the Church. Now always 
pi,, moie fully holy orders. Hence the phrases to 
take orders, to enter the mmistry of Ihe^ Church, 
to be ordained j tn oiders, in the position of an 
ordained clergyman or minister of the Church ; 
tn deacQi^s orders, tn priests ox full orders. 

This has some affinities with sense 3 (see quoL 1597 from 
Hooker theie). But the pi. fonn m holy orders, to be in 
Of derSf io take orders^ etc. evidently refers to the different 
orders within the ministry, rather than to the mmisterlal 
or clerical order as a class or body of men 
sing 13.. Cursor M 27252 If he m hah order [Faiff 
ordour] Chaucer Pars, T r 817 Folk that been 

entred m*to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitahers. 
Ibid, f 819 Sooth IS that hooly ordre is chief of al the 
tresorie of god 1426 Audelav Poems 34 Here hole order 
when that thai toke, Thai were examnnyd upon a boke 
iglto ViKi DemandesChr Relig, § 52 Quay deny the ordoure 
to be ane Sacrament 1620 Bp. Hall Hofu Mar Cietgy l 
XXI Wks (i6«) 743 Continency is not of the substance of 
order, nor by Diuine Law annexed to it. 
pi, 13 Cursor M 28365 In dedly sin i tok vnscuuen, 
myn orders suawar Jjai me giuen. 2592 Nashe P, Peni- 
lesse (ed 2) 25 b, Let him straight take orders, and bee a 
Churchman, 1666 Pepys Diary 21 Feb., My brother J ohn 
is to go into oiders this Lent. *7x3 Steele Enghskin, 
No, 5a 326 Persons, even in Holy Orders, , have stood 
unconcerned X719 Swift To a Young Clergyman, When 
they have taken a degree.. they get into orders as soon as 
they can. 18x4 Jane Austen Mattsf, Park I. ix, Yes, 
I shall take orders soon after my father's return. 1833 H*r 
Martineau Three Ages iii. 107 A master of arts, in full 
orders, is desirous of a curacy. Mod The Pope has pro- 
nounced against the validity of Anglican orders. 

0 . The conferment of holy orders, tlie rite of 
ordination ; in the Latin Church reckoned one of 
the seven saciaments. 

Letters of Orderffi (also ellipt Orders), a certificate of 
ordination given by a bishop to a pnest or deacon 
czago Rekei 335 m S, Eng, Leg. t 116 Of is ordres he 
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was ful strelt and he was in grete fere, For-to ordeinen am 
an bote he t»e betere were, c 1315 Shoreham 7 Cristendcm* 
and bisschoppynge, Penauns, and eke spousinge, Codes 
body me forme of bred, Ordre, and anclunge, Ihes aevene 
Heth holi cherche sacremens. z^o Bale Votaries 
II, Oj» None were adm>tted to cure whjch had not the 
letters of bys orders. 1560 Daus tr Sletdam's Comm 04 
Sacramentes of the Churche, ,»the other fouret confirmation, 
order, Matrimony, and Unction lifeg Burnet ^ Art xxv, 
(1700) 384 The third Sacrament rejected by this Article, is 
Orders 1699 Gov Nicholson m Perry Htst Colt Aimr. 

CoLCh I 66 Acquaint the minister or ministers,, that they 
bnng with them their pnebts and Deacons Orders. 1706 
Hearne Coliect ao Mar (O. H S) 1 206 A friend h^as 
lost his letters of Order. 1780 Cowper Progr Err 120 Go, 
cast year orders ar jour Bishop's feet, xoSa Hook CJu 
DicU (1871) 444 Letters of orders are the bishop's certi- 
ficate of having ordained a clergyman, either as pnest or 
deacon 1873 M inning Misstojt If* Ghost l 17 In the 
sacrament of Orders there is given a grace, wherein a priest 
will always have a perpetual assistance for the discharge of 
his ojffice 

td. Applied to matrimony, as a condition of 
life into which men enter, or as a sacrament Obs, 
c *386 Chaucer Merck, T, 103 O blisful ordre of wedlok 
precious Xhou art so murye and eek so vertuons, 

7. A body or society of persons living by common 
consent under the same religious, moral, or social 
legnlations and discipline ; especially, a* A mo- 
nastic society or fraternity, an older of monks 
or friars^ the Beitedictute or Ftanciscan order. 
Sometimes applied to the rule or distmgiushing 
constitution of such a fraternity, or to monasticism 
as an institution. 

a 1385 Alter R* 8 Gif eni unweote acseS ou of hwat ordre 
beon*,onswerieS & siggeS Jjet Je beoS of seint lames 
ordre het was Codes apostil crz^S,Eng Leg, I 57/138 
He Jiare bi-gan pe ordre of frere Menours. ^1305 St 
Dunstati E P (1862O 33 per was ordre of monekes 

er seint patnk com. And er seint Austyn to Engelonde broujte 
enstendom 1363 Langl P, PI A Prol 55, I font Jiere 
Freres, all jje Foure Ordres c 1400 Maumdev. (Ro\b ) x 40 
Chanouns of pe ordre of saynt Austyne C1470 Henrv 
Wallace xi 1241 A ^ong monk als with him in (^our stud 
*560 Dav 5 tr Sletdane's Comm, 47 h The order of Monk^ 
is the mvention of man a 1596 in Shaks. Tam Shr, iv i. 
148 It was the Friar of Oiders gray 1669 Woodhead Si 
Teresa ii 1 a To follow the Call from his Divine Majesty 
unto this Order 1756 Nugent Gr, Tour, France IV 274 
The famous abbey of La Irappe, of the Cistercian order 
1769 Robertson Ckas, K, vi Wl^ 1813 VI. 104 The Jesuits, 
as well os the other monastic orders, are indebted for the 
existence of their order, not to the wisdom of their founder, 
but to his enthusiasm 1873 Dixon T^mo Queens I i 1 8 The 
Friends of Ligh t were not an order, and still less a Church 
lb. A fraternity or society of hnights bound by 
a common rule of life, and having a combined 
military and monastic character; such as those 
formed in the Middle Ages for the defence or pro- 
pagation of Christianity, or the defence of the Holy 
Land, e,g, the Knights Templais, Knights Hospital- 
lers, Knights of the Teutonic Order, the legendary 
Knights of the Round Table, etc 
1387 Trewsa Higden (Rolls) VII. 465 Aboute pis tyme 
bygan pe ordre of Temnleres 1550 Bale E*^ Vota^ tes 11 
103 The hospy telers and Templars w*er^ two fygtmge orders, 
instituted iirste in the countreye of Palestine for the only 
defence of Christen pylgrymes goyng to and fro 1568 
Grafton Citron I 106 That king Arthure first bmlded the 
CsstJe of Windsour, and there founded the otder of the 
round Table 1645 Fuller Good Tit, tit Bad T (1841) 43 
Martin De Golin, imster of the Teutonic order, was taken 
prisoner, *737-41 Chambers Cyci s v. Malta. Knights of 
Malta, an Older of military religious, who have bore vaiious 
names; as .Knights of Rhodes, order of Malta, leligion of 
Maltaj etc 1839 Bni (ed. 7) XVIII 670/1 Pope 

Celestine III conferred on them the title of Knights of the 
Teutonic Older. Ihid, 670/2 The Teutonic order continued 
in Prussia until the year 1531 1859 Tennvson Guinevere 

460 That fair Order of my TableRound, A glouous company, 
the flower of men. 

8 An institution, partly imitated from the mediie- 
val and crusading orders of military monks, but 
generally founded by a sovereign, or prince of 
high rank, for the purpose of rewarding meritorious 
service by the conferring of a dignity. 

1450 Rolls 0/ Parlt, IV 346/2 The honourable Oidreof 
the Gaitier, 1508 Dunbar Poems 'vi\ heading^ Lord Bainard 
Stewart, lord of Aubigny .consaloure. to .Loys, Kingof 
France, Knight of his ordour, Capitane of the kepyng of 
lus body isao Palsgr. 236/2 Knight of the order of 
saynt Mithaeil R560 Daus tr Sletdands Comm, 25 The 
maner is, that kynges with the swoides drawen, shall strike 
softely, the shoulders of them that desyre the ordre X59X 
Snaks i Ife», VI, jv vji 68 Knight of the Noble Order of 
S George, Worthy S Michael, and the Golden Fleece *645 
Heresiogr (1647)6 He .wore agieatchaine like the 
Collar of some (Jider 1763-71H '^KisoL&Vertne'sAMcd 
Patni (1786) IV 121 He painted the portraits of the 
knights of the Bath, on the revival of that order. 18x3 
WcLLlNGTOir Let, to Sir Isaac Heard g June in Gurw, 
pesj (1838) X 429 Diffeient titles and oideis of Knight- 
hood conferred upon me by the Spanish and Portuguese 
goveniinents 1855 Prescott PkthA lit i t frSsr) S The 
order of the Golden Fleece, of Burgundy ; the proudest and 
most coveted, at that day, of all the military orders of 
knighthood. 

b. The badge or insignia of such a dignity. 

*539 Hcdnhinents, etc, yets, V, Scot (1815) 49 Item 
the ordoure of the Empnour with the goldin fleis 1673 
Land Gas, No. 780/1 The Ceremony of investing the Prince 
Savelli with the Order of the Golden Fleece. j7xo Hid. 
No, 4650/a To whom he will cany the Order of the Black 
Eagle 175} Han WAY Tiav, (1762) I vi, Ixxxu. 374 Thib 


lady wears the order of St Andrew, which is a blue ribbon. 
X874 Helps Soe Press 1 (t87s) 3 A distinguished foreigner 
Lots ofordersonhiscoat; an Austrian, I think, a 1885 Annb 
Gilchrist Century Guild Hohhy Horse (1887) 15 He st^ds 
there m gloomy black doublet with the order of the golden 
fleece round his neck. 

9 Arch, A system or assemblage of parts subject 
to certain uniform established proportions, regu- 
lated by the office which each part has to perform, 
esp. in Classical Arch, applied to inodes of archi- 
tectural treatment founded upon the proportions 
of columns and the kind of their capitals, with the 
relative proportions and amount of decoration used 
in their entablatures, etc. 

These constitute the Frve Oidei s of Classical Archtiecinre, 
rising above each other in relative height, lightness, and 
decoration, viz. the Tuscan, Dorii^ Ionic, Coimthian, and 
Composite , of which the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian are the 
ongmal Grade orders^the Tuscan and Composite, Roman 
modifications or varieties 

1563 Shut& Aielitf Fjb, These three orders of pillers 
Donca, lonica, Corinthia, to be vsed as folowith 1624 
WoTTON Arcltti, in Rehq (1651) 225 There are five 
Orders of Pillars, according to their dignity and perfection. 
1697 Potter Anita Greece 1 vnu (17x5) 31 The Chapters 
seem to be a mixture between that (the lonick] ana 
the Dorick Order 1731 Genii Mag L 123 A Colonade of 
48 Connthian Pillars supporting the upper part of the 
Building which is to be aaorn’d with the like Number of 
Pilasters of the same Order 178a Gilvin Wye (1789) 82 
Theie ate orders of architectuie in mountains as well as m 
palaces. 1833 P Nicholson Pract Bmld. 451 The Ord^ 
of Architecture coni»titute the basis upon which, chiefly, the 
decorative part of the science is built *856 Froude Hist 
Eng (1838) I i 2 Just as the last orders of Gothic archi- 
tecture were the development of the fiist, 

t b A system of disposal of columns in or about 
a building in. respect of their distance apart or 
' iniercolumniation ’ Ods 

1563 Shutf An/ut Aj b, The placing of the flue orders, 
namely, areostylos, diastylos, eiisiylos, sistylos, and ^teno" 
stylos Ibid Fjb, The fifth ana last order is that which 
Vitruuius calleth Picnostylos. 

10 Math The degree of complexity of any 
analytical or geometneal form, equation, expres- 
sion, operator, or the like, as denoted by an ordinal 
number ffirst, second, thud, . . . , ?ith) 

The order of a plane curve coi responds to the degree of 
its equation, or to die number of points (real or iraaginaiy) 
in which It can be cut by a straight line AJltuion of the 
second order is a fluxion of a fluxion , ait mfimtesimal of 
the second order is one infinitely smaller than one of the first 
order, etc, 

1706 Ditton Fluxions An Infinitesimal of another Older 
or Degiee, Ibid 123 These soits of [Ex^nential] Quantities 
are of several Ordeis or Degrees 1736E SrovizNewMath, 
Diet, s, V , Order of Curve-Lines Su: I Newton gives an 
Enumeration of Geometneal Lines of the thud Order, as 
thus 17*7-41 Chambers Cycl, s. v Curve, Algebiaic Curves 
of the same kind 01 ordei, are those whose equations nse 
to the same dimension, 1743 Emerson Fluxions 3 In any 
Floxionary Equation, a Quantity of the fust Order is that 
which has only one first Fluxion in it; a Quantity of the 
second Order has either one second Fluxion or two first 
Fluxions : Quantities of the third Ordet, are third Fluxions, 
product of three first Fluxions, pioduct of a first and second 
Fluxion, etc. 1758 Lyons Fluxions iv § 99 A line of the 
first Older; or wmch is the same thing, the locus of a simple 
equation is always a right line. Ihd, § 100 A line of the 
second order is always a coitic section *820 Babbage 
Functional Equations 4 lo find periodic functions of the 
ftth order, or to solve the equation '^^'^x—x 1834 Mrs 
Somerville Comvex, Phys, Sc xxxviii (1849) 453 The 
cuxves in which the celestial bodies move by the force of 
gravitation are only lines of the second order 1895 E B 
Elliott Algebra ofQueuiitcs 1 The degiee of a quantic m 
the variables x, y, s is generally spoken of as us order 

11. Nat.^ Ilist, One of the higher groups in the 
classification of animals, vegetables, or minerals, 
forming a subdivision of a class, and itself sub- 
divided into families, or into genera and species. 

Natural Order (of plants), agroup consisting of genera 01 
families naturally allied m general structuie, as opposed to 
an Order in an artificial system (such as the Sexual system 
of Linnmuss); the members of which agree only in some single 
characteristic which may or may not ue important 

X760 J. Lee Iwtrod, Bot ji l (1765) 74 The first general 
Division of the whole Body of Vegetaibles is into twenty-four 
Classes , these axe again subdivided into Orders, the (jrders 
into Geneia, the Genera into Species, and the species into 
Varieties, where there are any worthy of Note *803 R A, 
Salisbury m Tram Ltmu Soe (1807) VUI 7 All the 
Natural Orders which agree in that respect [pengynous 
msertionof the stamens] maybe arranged in one confinuous 
series 1828 Stark Elem, Nat Hisl, 1 . 32 Since the publica- 
tion of the Rdgne Animal, Latreille and others have made 
a separate order of the Cheiroptera. 1830 Lindlev Inirod 
Nat Syst Boi i heading^ The Natural Oiders of Plants 
x8s9 Darwin Ong S^ec, xui (x866) 488 All these geneia 
descended from A foim an Older distinct from the genera 
descended from /, z86a Huxley Led Wrhtg Men 49 If 
you divide the Animal Kingdom into Ordeis you will find 
that there aie above one hundred and twenty 1897 Wilus 
Flowering PI, I 147 He will be able to classify,, any new 
Older that may be presented to him 
III. Sequence, disposition, arrangement, ar- 
ranged or regulated condition, 

12. Disposition of things in which one thing, or 
each of a number of things, duly succeeds another; 
sequence or succession in space or time ; succession 
of acts or events ; the mode in which this occurs, 
course or method of occurrence or action 

CX33Q Cast, Love 741 A trone..Seucne stcppM> I>er beoj) 


{ler-to, pat so feire w^ ordre i-ti^ed beoK Fmror hmg m 
world no mon seoj). *383 Wvclif Luke 1 8 Whanne 
Sa^arie was set in presthod, m the ordre of bis sort bifore 
God [1388 in the ordir of his cours to fore God] 1x1548 
Hall Citron., Rich III, 25 h, In this ordre they passed 
throughe the palayce 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Htst, 
Scot VI, 317 S. Margaret Duir to King Malcolme Edmr, 
Alexander and Dauid , quhilkes all confoime to thair ordour 
war lungis. 1605 Shaks Macb, iii. iv. xxg Stand not vpon 
the order of your going, But go at once 1613 — Heft, V/JI, 
IV 1 stage-dif eci , The Order of the Coronation. 1, A liuely 
Flourish of Trumpets. 2 Then, two fudges 3 Loid 
Chancellor, with Purse and Mace before him [etc ] 1667 

Milton P, L xi 736 Of evene Beast, and Bud, and Insect 
small Came seavens, and pairs, and enterd in, as taught 
Thir order 1737 Pope Hot Efist ii l 3x6 Pageants on 
Pageants, in long order drawn 1799 Mackintosh Stud 
Law Nature, etc 'Wks, 1846 I. 354 His method is incon- 
venient and unscientific he has inverted the natural oider 
1833 CERUSE Eusebius iii iv 85 Now let us pursue the order 
of our historj' 2846 Mill Logic i. v, § 6 Instead of Co- 
existence and Sequenc^we shall sometimes say, for greater 
particularity, Older in Place, and Order in Time. 

13. Formal disposition or ariay; legular, me- 
thodical, or harmonious arrangement m the position 
of the dungs contained m any space or area, or 
composing any group or body 
C1374 Chaucer Boetk, iv, pr vi 105 (Carah. MS) By the 
whi^e disposicion the puiuyance knytteth alle thinges in 
hir ordres a 1400-50 Alexander 27 pai Of ]>e ordere of 
pat odde home oner pe aire hingis Knew j^e kynd 
0x4*5 Lydc Assembly of Gods 250 A dew ordre in eueiy 
place ys expedyent, c 1450 Holland Howlat 578 Gif I sail 
schewe Hie order of thar armis. 0x533 Ld Berners 
Huon lix 205 Than paynyms on eueiy parte . ranne 
thethcr he that best myght, without kepynge of any good 
ordre. 1594 Mtrr Policy (1599) 49 Order is the due dispos- 
ing of al things, 1695 Woodward Nat Hist Earth 111. i 
(1723) 165 A broken and confused Heap of Bodyes, placed 
in no Ordei to one another X7X2-*i4 Pope Ra.H Lock 111. 
168 When num'rous wax-li^ts in bright older blaze, i860 
Tyndall Glac, ii xvu. 315 xhe crevasses are appaiently 
without law or order in then distribution 1875 Bedford 
SailoVs Pocket Bk, 1. (ed, 2)22 The formation or disposition 
of a fleet is termed its Order. 

b. In Wider sense: The condition in which 
everything is in ils proper place, and performs its 
proper functions. 

1383 Wyclip Job X. 22 The erthe of wrecchidnesse and of 
dercnessis , wber shadewe of deth, and noon order. *433 
Jas I Kingis Q, exxv, The strenth, the beautee, and the 
oidour digne 0(f his court nail, noble and henigne. x^ 
Shaks. Hen V, iii Piol g Heare the shrill Whistle, which 
doth Older giue To sounds confus’d 1667 Milton P L, 
HI. 7x3 Till at his second bidding darkness fled, Light shon, 
and order from disorder raiuug. *734 Pope MikS Man iv. 
49 Ordei IS Heav’n’s first Law 1882 A W Ward Dickens 
IV 90 His love of Older made him always the most regular 
of men 

tc. Form, shape (as resulting from arrange- 
ment). Ohs rare 

1578 Lyte Dodoeits i Ixxxvii. 130 Nettell leaues . .reduced 
to the order of a Pessarie prouoketh the flouies. 

14 Disposition of measuies for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose, suitable action in view of some 
particular end ; te take order , to talce measures 
or steps, to make anangemenls Obs or arch, 

1546 in Strype Eccl Mem (1721) II, ii App- C 20 Preying 
you al to take oidei, that every commissioner in that shire 
may have a double or copy of this lettie 1557 Order of 
the Ho^iialls Dvij, Bring them before a (Jourt, that 
order ruTy be taken therein 1568 Grafton Citron I 276 
When the king had thus taken order with his affayres in 
Denmaike, he leturned shortly into England 1603 Shaks 
Meas for M 11 ii 25 Let her haue needfull, but not lauish 
meanes, Theie shall he order for’t 16x2 L Hunck m 
Buccleuch MSS (Hist ]IISS Comm ) I 115, I pray you 
therefoie to take oider to send it away with convenient 
speed 1652 Needham ti Seldetis Mare Cl 497 Certain 
orders made to make our Fishing prosperous, and successful. 
*709 Strype Ann, Ref I 1 ix 129 After they had taken 
Older to meet there again by eight of the clock in the 
morning, they shifted them, and depaited. 1827 Southey 
Hut Penvu War xxiv II 418 Even for this inevitable 
necessity no order having been taken by the Spanish 
authorities. 

f 16. Regular or customary mode of procedure ; 
a method of action, a customaiy practice, an 
estabhshed usage. Obs, 

X46X Rolls of Parlt, V, 494 After the olde ordre of their 
accomptes. vsyAPtlgr,Perf(S1 deW 1531) 18 b, To make 
hym partener of hu» glory by a certeyn meane, and certeyn 
order. 11x548 Hall Chron,, Hen VI H, 143 h, To se a re- 
formacion in the ordre of thelcynges housholde. 1575 Serjt. 
Fleei^v’OOd in Ellis Original Lett, Ser ii III 20 It is 
harde to cause a Northeren Tanner, or any othei in his old 
dates, to lerne a newe order of Tanning r 1592 Marlowl 
few of Malta iv 11, He sleeps in his own clothes, 'tis 
an order which the fiiars use. 1^7 Hooker Reel, Pol, v. 
Ixxii. § 8 It came afterward to be an order, that even as 
the day of Chiists lesurrection, so the other two, in memory 
of his death and buriall, were weekely. 1653 Holcroft 
Proco^us I. 26 Behsarius seeing the Enemies order with 
their Engins, fell into a laughing a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(x 823) I 40X The constant order of that matter was, to set 
all the pipes a-running on Saturday mght, that so the 
cisterns might be all full by Sunday morning 
16. A method according to which things act or 
events take place; the fixed arrangement found in 
the existing constitution of thmgs , a natural, moral, 
or spiritual system in which things proceed accord- 
ing to definite laws. Chiefly m such phrases as 
order of nature^ of things ^ of the worlds itiorcd order ^ 
sfintual order, etc. (In quot. 1340 - 70 , A par- 
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ticular instance of such method or arrangement, 
alaw.) 

*340^® -Alex, ^ Bind. 327 Bi an ordre of cure kinde 
whan we holde waxen, We scbulle for*leten cure lif* 1553 
£d£N 7 rcait Ittd (Arb) s No lesse confoundinee 
the order of thmges, than he whiche cloteth an ape in 
purple, and a king in sackecloth 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) II God by the order of his creation hath spoiled 
woman of authontie and dominion, llnd a6, I haue 
proued by the ordre of Goddes creation , . that (etc.] 1604 
E. GfaiMSTONn] tr D'AcostcCs Hist Indies m xiL 138 
Agreeing with the wisdom of the Creator, and the goodly 
order of nature. 1709 Pope Ess* Cnt 157 Objects which 
out of nature’s common order rise. 1785 Paley Mcr Philos, 
Wks. 1823 IV 13 The laws of custom are very apt to be 
mistaken for the oider of nature 1842 Tennvson Morte 
el Art/tar 240 ITieold order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways 1833 Carpenter 
Princ Hum Phys (ed 4) 814 The belief m the stability 
of the Older of nature, or in the invariable sequence of similar 
effects to similar causes 1833 Prescott Phihp //, 11 ix, 
(1857) 3*2 A craving, impatient spirit, which natuially made 
them prefer any diange to the existing order of things 
1863 R W, Dale yaw Pemplexix, (1877) 219 Christ’s death 
IS the foundation of new spiritual order. 1871 Morlcy 
VoUadre (1866} 3 More than two generations of men had 
almost ceased to care whether there he any moral order or 
not, 1873 Maine Hist, Inst il 28 The Druids, whom the 
Brehon lawyers regarded as having belonged altogether to 
the old order of the woild. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen 
Unvo, i § 42 60 The existence of an mvisible order of thmgs 

17 . Eccl, In liturgies, A stated form of divine 
service, or administration of a nte or ceremony, 
prescribed by ecclesiastical authonty; also the 
service so prescribed. 

CX400 Apol LolL 68 pis haue we seid schortly of pe 
wordre of lou^mg, pat schepherdis of pe kirk ow to bind 
& lowse vnder gret moderacoun. 2348-9 (Mar ) Bk, Com, 
Prayer 1 An ordie for Mattyns dayly through the yere, 
1363 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. 1888 I 7a The 
doctrine and ordour laitUe set furth at Geneua. i66z Bk 
Com, Pm^ert The Order of Confirmation 1827 Hallam 
Coftst, Hist (1876) L vi, 298 He had already enjoined the 
bishops to proceed against all their clergy who did not 
observe the presenbed order. 187a E, W Robertson Hist 
Ess, 209 The service for consecrating a Northumbrian 
sovereign . is the oldest ‘ Order ’ on record 

18. s^ec, (from 15 ) The presenbed or customary 
mode of proceeding in debates or discussions, or 
in the conduct of deliberative or legislative bodies, 
public meetings, etc , or conformity with the same ; 
as order of business^ to rise to a point of order ^ the 
speaker or motion is not in order ^ or zs out of order. 
See also Order of the day, m 25 . 

1782 Gentl Mag LII 622 Here the House was all m 
a roar, to order 1 to order ' On which Mr Speaker rose. 
18x2 Pari, Del in Examiner 4 May 280/t Heie Gen. 
Manners called Sir Francis to order, 1817 Pari Deb, 1849 
Mr. Brougham spoke to order, and submitted, that these 
were expressions which were not consistent with the decorum 
and dignity of their proceedings 1837 Dickers Pickw 1 
1849 11* Ht Martineau Hist, Peace i v.si A breach of order 
by some individual of warm temperament x888 Bryce 
Amer, Coimnw, II. iii Ixix 545 Business begms by the 
* calling of the convention to order’ by the chairman of the 
National Party committee 1898 Daily Hews 25 Mar 2/3, 

1 wish to ask you whether your pnvilege as Speyer is not 
limited to excluding questions which transgress order. 

19 (== Civil os public order) The condition in 
which the laws or usages regnlatmg the public 
relations of individuals to the community, and the 
public conduct of members or sections of the 
community to each other, are maintained and 
observed ; the rule of law or constituted authonty ; 
law-abiding state; absence of insurrection, not, 
turbulence, unruhness, or enmes of violence, 

1483 Foils ofParlt VI, 240/2 The ordre of all poletique 
Rule was perverted, the Lawes . . broken, subverted and 
conterapned i3oo*-2o Dunbar Poems Ixvi 30 Gude rewle 
IS banist our the Bordour, And rangat ringis but ony ordour 
n:x348 Hale Chron,,Hen, VIII 2sz People without order or 
civilitie 1338 Knox First Blast (Arb ) ii The subuersion 
of all good orden of all equitie and lustice 1683 Col, Fee 
Penn^lv I. 76 (jonstables should go to publick houses to 
see good Ord« kept. X7ia Steele Speef No. 270 p x 
Order is the Support of Society 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
783 He graced a college, in which order yet Was sacred 
i86x M. Pattison Ess (1889) I 47 Peace and order were 
maintained by police regulations of German minuteness 
and strictness Mod These riotous proceedings were at 
length suppressed and order restored, 

20, State or condition generally (qualified as good, 
bad, etc.) , normal, healthy, or efficient condition 
(in phrases in order, out of order see 27 b, 30 ). 

13M Grafton Chron, I. 133 This schoole . newely re- 
payred, and set it in much better order than before it had 
bene. 1667 Milton P L, ix 402 All things in best order to 
invite Noontide repast, or Afternoon’s repose, 1743 Bulke- 
LEY & Cummins Voy S Seas x The Ships were all in prime 
Order, all lately rebuilt 1799 J, Robertson Agnc Perth 
153 Land may be said to be in good order, when it is clean 
of weeds [etc.], 1836 Backwoods of Canada 162 The ducks 
are in the finest order during the eaily part of the summer. 
1883 Sir W R. ( 5 rove in Law Fep is Queen’s Bench Div, 
320 To see that the machinery of the truck is apparently in 
good order. Mod The land is in bad order. 

humorously, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iii. iv ? 9 We drank 
as we liked, so that the servants’-hall and the dimng-ioom 
were in equally high order when we took our leave, ^ 1829 
Scott Jml, 17 July (1890] II 319 Her husband, being m 
good order [i.e, drunk] also, did not miss her till he came to 
Prestonpans , ,, 

31. Mil, The position in which a nfie is held as 
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a result of the command to 'order arms*: see 

OltDEB V, I b. 

1847 Infantry Man, (1854) 40 b, A company can load 
from the order with the same ease as from the shoulder 
1879 Martini-Henry Fifie Exerc 6 When the nfle has been 
plMcd at the Order, the recruit will be instructed always to 
tal i in w ith It in that position. 

IV The action or an act of ordering ; regula- 
tion, direction, mandate. 

1 22. The action of putting or keeping in order; 
regulation, ordenng, control, Obs 
a 1348 Hall Chron , Edw IV 239 The French kyng, 
which then claymed to have the order and manage of the 
yonge lady, as a pupilie, ward and orphane. Ibid, Hen, 
VIII, 24ol>, The Graunde Master Hostoden, which had the 
conduyte and ordre of the performaunce of her man age 
c 1330 Cheke Matt XXIV 47 Truh J sai unto lou, he wil give 
him y« order of all y* he hath, 1627 Bp. "PLKLLHeavenvpon 
Earth vii Wks, 80 If excesse of passions be naturall to vs 
as men, the order of them is naturall to us as Cbnstians. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) I a To give Laws and Precepts 
for the Instruction and Order of his Disciples. 

23. An authontative direction, injimction, man- 
date , a command, oral or wntten ; an instruction. 

a 1$^ Hall Chron., Hen, VIII 94 The Ambassador was 
commaunded to kepe his house in silence, whudi ordre sore 
abashed the Frenche 1396 Shaks Tain Shr iv iil 118-9 
Tail Grumiogaue order howit riiouldbedone. Gru. Igaue 
him no order, I gaue him the stufie. 1646 Bf. Maxwell 
Burd Issaclu in Phemx (1708) II 291 The Scotish Pope’s 
Sermon, preach’d at Westminster, and printed by Order of 
the House 1648 Hamilton Pap^s {(Tamden) 242 Com- 
manded to obey the orders of the Committee of Estats 1725 
Pope Odyss in. 414 Thy ship and sailors but for oidersstay 
*799 Wellington to Lieut -Gen Harrism Gurw. De^, 
(1837) 1. 30, 1 have not heard anything of the 12 pounders 
ordered to a new situation by the general orders of yester- 
day. 1839 Tennyson Emd 152 Then the good king gave 
order to let blow His horns for hunting 1884 Times 
(weekly ed ) 31 Oct 15/1 The Agamemnon was under orders 
to strengthen the CSiina fleet 

24. Spec, a. Law, A decisioa of a court or 
judge, made or entered in wnting ; in the Supreme 
Court, a direction of the court or a judge other 
than a final judgement. 

*1726 Gilbert C*f Law 4- Eq 137 Two Justices made 
an Ordei^that upon Sight thereof the Overseers should [etc.] 
184s M<Culloch Taxation 11. vi (1852) 264 Property sold 
by order of the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer X846 
— Acc, Bnt, Empire (1834) IL 65* Relief, treated as a loan 
may be recovered, under an order of justices, by attach- 
ment of the party's wages in bis master’s hands 1883 Law 
7 ?^^, IX Queen’s Bench Div S9* An order msi was afterwards 
obtained for a new trial, on the ground of misdirection 1884 
Sir H Cotton m Law Fep la Q B. D 345 The Orders 
under the Judicature Act provide that every order may be 
enforced m the same manner as a judgment, but still judg- 
ments and orders are kept entirely distinct. Mod Newspr 
A committal order was refused, bnt, by consent, a new 
order to pay 2s, a month urns made 

b. Banhngif Commerce A written direction to 
pay money or deliver property, given by a person 
legally entitled to dispose thereof. 

1673 Ld Shaftesbury Park Speech m Coll Poems 238 
He STW the difference through all His Business between 
Ready Money and Orders. 168a Scarlett Exchanges 53 
Its unadvisedly done for a Drawer ..to make his Bills 
payable to order. 1709 Steele Tailer No, 60 ? 2 Pray pay 
to Mr Tho. Wildair, or Order, the Sum of One Thousand 
Pounds, and place it to the Account of Yours, Humphrey 
*V^ld!ur. 1846 Mrs, Carlyle Lett, I. 366, I will send a 
Post-Office order, in repayment 1866 Crump Banking iv. 
90 By the Act of 1833 the drawer is allowed to make a 
stamped cheque payable to ‘order ’ 1889 La Blackburn 

in Law Times Fep (1884) XLIX. 687/1 Hie bills of lading 
also were made out m the name of D. and Co , deliverable 
to their order. 

c. Business, A direction to make, provide, or 
ftimish anything, at the responsibility of the person 
ordering; a commission to make purchases, supply 
goods, etc. A large order (slang), a large require- 
ment, demand, request, proposal, etc, 

1837 I4ONGF in Life (1891) 1 . 262 He writes the piece to 
order,for Miss Clifton, who gives him a thousand dollars 
184s Disraeli ^ybil in. vu, ‘If it’s an order, let us have 
it at once.* ‘ It is not an order said Morley. 1855 Bagehot 
Lit Stud, I 29 Poets indeed are not made ‘ to order ’ 1879 
H. George Progr,^P<m. v. 1 (1881) 242 Manufacturers find 
their orders falling off. Mod ‘Boots and shoes ready 
made, or to order° 1884 Pall Mall G, 24 July 5/x That 
is, to employ an agreeable piece of slang, a very large order, 
x^2 W S. Gilbert Mountebanks i, Exchange all the 
beautiful things I've got inside?, .It’s a large order. 

d. A pass for admission, without payment or 
at a reduced price, to a theatre or other place of 
entertainment, or to any place^ which is not un- 
restrictedly open to the public, as a museum, 
library, park, private establishment, etc, 

1763 Johnson in Boswell 16 May, He has refused me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be foil, 1779 Sheridan Cnttc i i, On the 
first night of a new piece they always fill the house with 
orders to support it. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick Ui And 
about the box-office in the season, when they give away 
the orders. 1833 London as it is to day 134 During the 
session of j^rhament, admission to bear the debates may be 
obtained by an order from a member, Itnd, 243 Museum 
of the Rojml Institution. Admission by member’s order. 
*899 JVhitakeVs Aim, 378/1 Mansion House , Admission 
by order and a small fee. Ibid, 379/® *^ke Times and tho 
Telegro^h Printing Offices , By special orders only. 
Ibtd. yjqix Woolwich ..Royal Arsenal adnussion by 
or^ ODtained at War Office. 


V. Phrases and Combinations. 

25. Order of the day, a. In a legislative body, 
the business set down for debate on a particular 
day ( * F. L ordre du jour), “b. Specific commands 
or notices issued by the commanding officer to the 
troops under his command, e. colloq. The pre- 
vailing rule or custom of the time. 

1792 A. Young Traw France 531 note. Writers who wish 
to spread the taste of revolutions, and make them every 
where the order of the day, 1793 Washington in Sparks 
Life^ Writ, Gomt, Morris (1832) III 66 Peace has been (to 
borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day. 1840 R. H« 
Dana Bef, Mast xxvi 87 Industry was the order of the day 
1842 Brande Diet, Sci, etc. 893/2 The moflon for reading 
the order of the day has equally [with a motion to adjourn] 
the effect of superseding the existing question. 1863 Cox 
Inst Eng Gao 1 ix. 137 Orders of the day. .relate to busi- 
ness for which by orders of the House particular days are 
appointed, 1897 Pall Mall Mag Dec 583 November’s dark 
hours and gloomy fogs were once more the order of the day, 

26. By order. 

fa* ^ In order', see 27 , Ohs, 

X3.. Coer de L 2961 Be order they comen m her raaneres, 
e 1380 Wyclif Sel Wks HI, 352 He is dettour to eche man 
but bi ordre. CX383 Chaucer L G W, 2514 Phyllis, But 
al hire lettere wryte I ne may By ordere. 1604 E G[Rm- 
stove] D'Acostas Hist, Indies iii xxvi 199 All these 
notable Earthquakes, have succeeded one an other by 
order 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi, Exemp, Exhort g it What 
he abated by the order to his intendment and design. x63S 
Stanley Hist Philos l (1701) 24/1 Every Citizen according 
to his age, should , by and in order declare his judgement, 
b. 'By authontative direction or command , see 
23 and 24 . 

27. In order, a. In proper sequence or suc- 
cession, according to rank, importance, semonty, 
size, position, date, affinity, etc, 

CX400 Destr. Troyg/gj All bai toldyn hym tale, .Of haire 
answare, in ordur. <7x300 How Plowman lerned Pater- 
noster 113 in Hazl E, P, *P, 1 . 213 In ordre folowed them 
other thre, ar^B-KUL Chron .Rich /// 29 After whome 
marched in order quene Anne his wife likewyse crouned 
1667 Milton P L, n 507 Forth In order came the grand 
infernal Peers 1791 Cowper Retired Cat 94 The lowest 
first, and without stop The rest m order to the top. 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus xxxvil 2 Ninth post m order next beyond 
the twins cap-crown'd. Mod, Are the letters in order? 

b In a condition in which the elements or con- 
stituents are properly disposed with reference to 
each other, or to Iheir purpose ; k proper condition ; 
m obedience to constituted authority or usage, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 340 be fendes of helle trowen 
alle pat we trowen, but hem fallen iffiante to bynde her 
Schelde m order, 1^6 Tindale 1 Cor xi. 34 Wother thynges 
will 1 set in order when I come 1333 Coverdale a Kings 
XT I 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas, Il 213 Havinge set all 
thmges in order for that voyage, Pope Ess Cmf 672 
Thus useful arms in magazines we place, All rang'd in order, 
and dispos’d with grace. 1772 7 esi Filial Duty II. 2x9 
Their house is putting in order. 1878 E. Jenkins Haxer- 
holme 28 Why should we spend a hundred thousand men 
and millions of money in setting that port of the world in 
order? 1897 Mary Kingsley W, A/nca 525 One of the 
chief duties of these societies is to keep the women in order. 

28. In order to, 

+ a. In regard or respect to, in reference to j for 
the sake of. Ohs, 

1316 Pilgr, Perf, i.W, de W, 1531) 6 The rychesse of y* 
worlde hath no goodnes, but in order to man 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm Angells 56 Wee come to their punish- 
ment, which is necessary for us to know, in order to this 
subject. 1636 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 393 That which Paul 

S )eaketh of himselfe, and Timothy, m reference unto the 
ormthians, 2 Cor. 6 xx is applicable unto Christ m Older 
unto all Christiana 1669 R Montagu in Bucclettch MSS, 
(Hist MSS. Comm,) I, 427, 1 gave an account m my last 
of what I had done m order to nis Majesty’s commands, 
b. With a view to the bringing about of (some- 
thing), for the purpose of (some prospective end). 

X635 Clarke Papers (Cllainden) III 33 Col. Jones and Col. 
Penruddock are sent downs into the west m order to theire 
tryall. 167a Evelyn Diary t Sept , After this I returned 
home, in order to another excursion to the sea ride, tm 
Spotswood m Perry Hist, Coll, Amer, Col, Ch, I 18B To 
meet me next week on our fronriers in order to a treaty. 
X773 Burke Corr (1844) I. 428 A meeting ought .to be 
colled .in order to a regular <mposition in parliament. 2837 
Ht. Martineau Soc Amer II 229 In order to shoemaking, 
there must be tanning. 1869 Goulburn Purs, Holiness 
viiL 67 In order to the existence of love between two parties, 
there must be a secret affinity between them, 
if) with infimiwe object. 

Z7ZZ Steele Sped No. 48 ? 2 , 1 shall next Week come 
down , , in order to take my Seat at the Board. 1774 Goldsm. 
iV<*/. Hist, (1776) II 336 They then incur every danger, in 
order to rescue their young x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) II. 
584 Lord Mansfield rightly said, it was not necessary to 
show actual force, in order toprove an ouster x868 Chambers^ 
Emycl, III. 142/1 In order to snppcnrt the roof . . a second 
row of columns was mtroduced. 

f c. Formerly also %n order for : = b. Obs, 

1746 Eliza Heywood FemaleSPect, No. 24 (174S) IV. a8i 
The various stratagems to which she was obliged to have 
recourse, m order for this discovery x7i^ FjELOinc Totn 
fonts vm. XI, There was scarce a Wickedness which I d;d 
not meditate, m order for my Rehef. 

29. In order that With the aim or purpose that, 
to the end that. 

X7XX Addison Sped, No 62 r s In order . . that the 
Resemblance in the Ideas be Wit [etc ]. 1832 Hr Martineau 
Hill ^ VaUey viii. 126 In order that you m^ see that we 
cannot help doing so. 1873 Jowett Plato I. 123 , 1 have 
come to you now, in order that you may speak to Iwn, 
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30 , Out of Older : Notin proper sequence, orderly 
arrangement, or settled condition ; an disorder or 
derangement; unsettled; not in proper or normal 
condition of action, mind, bodily health, etc* (In 
the sense 'indisposed* very common in iSth c») 
a 1548 Hall CJirM , ffm. Vin 70 The kyng be™ 
infourmed, that his realme of Irelande was out of ord^ 
1596 Dalrymple tr Lishe's Bzst Scot I 31 Ky» 

tame hot lyke wyldehartes, wandinng outof ordour i6<« 

Topsell (1658)771 The patient is much disquieted, 

vexed, and too much out of order 1611 Bible rranse 
Pref 3 If out of order, they [the Scriptures] will reforme vs. 
1661 Boyle Style o/ScrijiL (1675) 113 To mend a watch, 
that's out of order i 665 Pepvs Dia^ 6 Aug , Find my wife 
mightily out of order, and reproaching of Mrs. Pierce and 
Knipp as wenches xjxa Zafui^ Gaz No, 600S/1 His . 
Majesty being out of Order, by reason of a Cold tyya 
JoHKsoH Lit to Mrs Tkrale 4 Nov , Since I came m 
Ashbourne 1 have been out of order I was well at Litch- 
field. 1859 Darwin On^.S^ee iv (1866) 145 A high w^n* 
isation would be more liable to he put out of order and thus 
injured rSa* Daily Tel 28 Oct 2/4 Waters in Shefiield 
district sUlI out of order, and angling at a standstill. 

81 aUrib and Comb , as order system^ order- 
liming adj. ; order derk, a clerk who enters 
business orders; order form, a partially blank 
form to be filled up m giving a business order; 
order-paper, a paper on which questions, etc., 
coming m the order of the day, in a legisla- 
tive assembly, are entered ; order-word (F. moi 
d'otdri)^ the military pass-word of the day, a 
watchword 

x8m Censor 3^4 Render it incumbent on him to ado^t the 
Shillmg Order sjstem. 1890 'R. Boldrewood* Miner's 
Right (rSog) 8r/i His order-loving soul was daily vexed by 
reason of the irregularities. x8^ Times^ (weekly cd.) 19 
Jan, 53/a There were as many as 70 questions on the order 
paper 1898 T Hardy Wessex Poems 71 Marmont against 
the third gave the order-word. 

Order (? idol), Forms: 3-7 ordre , 5 ordyr, 
6 ordour, -ur, 4 - order. [M£. ordre-n, f. ordre^ 
Order sh, • cf. OF, ordreer^ f oidro^ and L, or-‘ 
dinSrOj f. ordin-em, whence OF. ordener, mod.F. 
ordonner ; Eng, to order is thus the equivalent in 
sense of L. ordinare and F, ordonnevy and so in 
part a doublet of Obdadt,] 

1. 1 . trans To give order or arrangement to ; 
to put in order , to arrange or dispose in a parti- 
cular order j to arrange methodically or suitably, 
place m right order ; spec, to draw up in order 
of battle, to array, marshal. ai ch, 

a. 1340 Sawles Warde m Lamb, Horn a6i Nihe wordes 
her beod, ah hu ha beoti iordret ant sunderliche isette ivere 
long to tellen *5x4 Barclay Cyt <5 Uyiondyshm (Percy 
Soc ) 30 In what maner were ordred theyr offrynges, a X533 
Ld. Berners Hwn Iviu 197 Kyng yuoryn ordred them m 
batayle. a 1548 Hall Chroiu^ Hen VI, 99 b, He ordred his 
battail, like a man expert in marciall science. i6xx Bible 
Transl, Pref, s When he corrected the Calender, and 
ordered the yeere according to the course of the Sunne, 
xfi^aHSa Heyun Cosmogr, in (1673) 114/1 The news came 
toner as she was ordering her hair. 1683 A^el Prat France 
1 3 , 1 found him ordering his Books, and loose Papers X719 
De Yoi&Crnsot i v, Boardslike adresser, to order my victuals 
upon 1763 Ann. Reg 14s The officiating clerk observing 
..a genteel couple standing in the ail^ ordeied them into 
a pew.. being afterwards thanked for his civilit)r« 1843 
Tennyson Day-Dream 74 Here all things in their place 
remain. As all were order'd, ages since 1875 Howells 
Foregone Cond 216 Ordering her hair, some coils of which 
had been loosened by her fii^t 

b. Mil To 01 der arms {a gufC) , to bring a fire- 
arm into a position in which it is held vertically 
against the right side, the butt on the ground 
x8a6 Scott Woodst vin, Order your musket 1844 Regut, 
^ Ord, Army 260 The Commanding Officer is then to direct 
the Parade to Order Arms. 1847 I^aniry Man, (1854) 40 b, 
Arms are to he ordered without the word Order arms. 

•i* 0. To class, to rank, Ohs rare, 
x(^a Petrie Ch HUt if, Despising the legions of Angels 
(socially ordered with him) Ihid , All these,, are ordered 
among the Members of the Church. 

2 . To set or keep m order or proper condition ; 
to adjust, dispose, or carry on according to rule ; 
to regulate, direct, conduct, rule, govern, manage , 
to settle (In quot 1593, to regulate the con- 
veyance of (troops).) 

1509 Fisher Fun, Serm Ciess Richmond Wks, {1876) 
296 Her owne houshold with meruayllous dylygence and 
wysdome this noble piynces ordred ^1x548 Hall Chron , 
Rich III, sab, While he was thus ordrynge his afeires, 
tydinges came that the Eatle of Richemond was passed 
Seveme 1593 Shaks. Rich IT, v iii 140 Good Vnckle 
helpe to order seuerall powres To Oxford. 1599— V, 
V, Prol. 39 To order peace betweene.tbem, 1673 Temple 
Ohs. Untied Prozf Wks. 1731 1 57 Each of the Provinces 
was left to order the Matter of Religion, as they thot^ht 
fit X710 Philips Pastorals v 76 At that he wound The 
murm ring Strmgs, and ordei *d ev'ry Sound. 1739 Labelyb 
Short Acc Piers IVestm Br, 73 A small Arch, which Vs 
order'd to be turned under each of the Abutments X768 
Sterne Sent, youm, I i They order, said I, this matter 
better in France x886 Mrs Lynn Linton Poston Carew 
ill, 'Carpe diem' was the motto by which he ordered his 
days X893 Fairbairn Christ in Mod T/teol 11 11 in 437 
1 he father so rules as to oider and bless his home, 
tb. With clause : To settle, determine. Ohs, 
x^3 Fitzherb Hush § 3 The ploughe fote is as a staye 
to order of what depenes the ploughe shall goo. X581 
Sidney Ayol, Poetne (Arb.) 63 One veise did out beget 
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another, without ordering at the first, what should be at 
the last. 

c. rejl. To conduct oneself, behave arch, 

X535 CovERDALC Prov, xxiii X Ordie thy selfraanerly with 
y" ^nges that are set before y* — 2 Macc x. 23 When 
they had ordred them selues manly with their weapens & 
hondes 1548-9 (Mar ) £k. Com, Prayer, Catechism, To 
ordre myseUe lowlye and reuerentlye to al my betters. 

d. Of the Deity, etc. To regulate or determine 
(occurrences, events, etc ) j to ordain, 

X642 Rogers Naa/nian 41 Lo, how doth the Lord order 
the meanes unto it? X671 Milton Samson 30 Why was 
my breeding order’d and prescrib’d As of a person separate 
to God, Design'd for great exploits? 1719 Dn Fon Crusoe 
J IX, If the good providence of God had not wonderfully 
ordered the ship to be cast up nearer to the shore. zSzg 
Shelley Cenci v 11. 121 So my lot was ordered. 1856 
Froude Hist Eng (1858) I 11. 91 It was ordered otherwise, 
and doubtless wisely. 

1 3. To put in order or readiness (for a purpose) , 
to make ready, prepare Ohs, 

13*6 Pilgr. Peif (w de W 1531) i Shewynge how the 
ilgrym of ^ waye of religyon sholde prepare and order 
ymselfe. a XS33 Ld Berners Huon Ixiii. 210 Than the 
couent .orderyd themselues & so went out of the abbay to 
mete Huon 1616 Surtl & Mabkh. Country Farms 279 
That manner of ordenng things, whereby they are stamped 
and beaten verie small 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II, xo 
Read your votes and so order your way for an explanatory 
Bill. x66* Pcpys Diary 26 Apr , They brou^t us also some 
caveare, which I attempted to order. 172a De Foe Plague 
(1756) 167 Some Kitchen-ware for ordering their Food 
•f 4. To bring into order or submission to lawful 
authority; hence, to inflict disciplinary punishment 
on ; to correct, chastise, punish. Ohs 
1526 Pilgr, Per/ (W. de W 1531) 219 An incorrigyhle 
persone that wyil nqt be ordered i«z533 Ld. Berners 
Huon bcxxL 250 Syn that he is one of my peers I wyll ordre 
hym by lugement 1642 T, Lechford Plain Dealing (1867} 
91 One master Doughty, a Minister, .spake so in publique, 
which was hdd a disturbance, and the Ministers spake to 
the Magistrate to order him xISfiy Pepys Diary 9 Dec,, 
This Lord is a very proud and wicked man, and die Parlia- 
ment 13 likely to order him. 

t6 To take a certain 'order* or course with 
(a person or thing) ; lo treat, deal with, manage (m 
a specified manner), Ohs 
15x3 More Rich, ///(zSSs) 34 Vet is there none that . 
knoweth better to order him, then I that so long haue kept 
him. 156a in C/nld-Mamages 12 He was ordred worse 
then any seniaunt in her fathers house. 1660 Sharrocn 
VegeicmesxZ Many .being thus ordered will bear flowers 
the second year after the sowing x68x Glamvill Sad- 
ducismusu 105, 1 was assured that he had been well fed, 
and ordeted as he used to be X721 St German's Doctor 
^ Sind 278 To take such persons that they may be 
ordered according to the law. 1760 Brown Compl Farmer 
II 45 The way of ordering marie must be according to the 
nature of it J799 G Smith Lahoratory 1 401 Hang it to 
dry, and order it as you do other coloured silks. 

II, 6 . To give orders for (somethmg to be 
done, etc); to enjoin, bid, command, direct; to 
prescnbe medically Const, with simple obj , obj 
clause, or obj and inf. pass., expressmg the thing 
enjoined ; more rarely with obj imd complement 
at 1550 Fretris qf Berwik 480 in Dunhads Poems (1893) 
501 That he compeir m to our habeit quhyt, Vntill I ordour 
it, wer a grit dispyte X637 Star Chantb Decree § ii in 
Milton's AreojjC (Arb ) 14 It is further Ordered and Decreed 
that no Merchant, Bookseller [etc.] 1887 D Allsopp in 
12//^ Rep Hist MSS Comm App v 8 They passed the 
Bill and ordered it to be reported the next day 1706 A, 
Bedford Temple Mus vii. 143 Moses had ordered the 
Kings a Copy of the Law, X749 Fielding Tom Janes 
XIV 11, 1 have ordered to be at Home to none but yourself, 
X794 J Smitheman Let, to Parr 19 Mar in Parr's Whs, 
(1828) VIII 567, I have .. to beg that you will have the 
goodness to order a proper monument erected to his memory 
X809 Malkin Gtl Bias it, v. P 2 He ordered my companions 
to he handcuffed iSat "LKmAnib, Nis 1 . 102 Who ordered 
again that four hundred pieces of gold should be given 
to him. 1891 E Peacock H, Srenaon I, 228 The doctoi 
had ordered as much fresh air as possible. 

+ b. To appoint (a day) for some purpose, by a 
parliamentary order. Ohs, , 

X669 Marvell Corr Wks 1872-5 II, 292 To-morrow is 
ordeid for the motion of the King’s supply 1676 Ibid, 
514 They rose, ordering Friday next to resume this con- 
sideration. 

7, To give orders to, command, autbontatively 
direct (a person or agent, to do something, etc.). 

x6a8 Hobbes Thucyd, (1822) 79 The Lacedemonians were 
orderd to furnish, so many more 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones I », He ordered an elderly Woman to rise and 
come to him X855 Prescott Philip II, i ul {1857) 103 He 
. ordered them to pr^are to march on the following night 
absol, 1824 Mrs (Jameron Marten ^ Scholars iv 26 
Like some little boys, who, when they axe hearing other 
children say their lessons, . order about them as if they were 

S own men. 1883 Froude Short Stud, IV 11 i, X76 He 
longed himself to the class whose business was to order 
rathei than obey. 

b. elHpt. To command or direct (a person) to 
go or come to, into, upon (a place, etc ), away, 
here, home, out, etc. To order about, to order 
hither and thither in a peremptory manner, domi- 
neer over, treat as a subordinate 
X667 Ormonde MSS, m roih Rep Hist MSS Comm, 
App v $8 The two soldiers ordered upon him 1723 Pres 
Si Russia 1 . 157 The Czar ordered him for Astiacan X727 
Swift County Post Wks. 1755 III 1. 177 This day a jack- 
daw was ordered close pnsoner to a cage. X747 Genii, 
Mag, 246 A bill IS order’d into parliament for vesting the 


forfeited estates of certain traytors m his majesty. 1895 
Macaulay Eng xv III 607 He was exasperated by 
the thought that he was ordeied about and overruled by 
Russell, 1898 Rider Haggard Dr Therne 1 s He was 
ordered to a warmer climate, 

8 To give an order or commission for , to direct 
(a thing) to be furnished or supplied 
1836 Bp. Wilson Diary in Life (i860) II xv 108 We 
ordered our ponies and johnpons, x868 DicicrKS Uncomm 
'1 ran xxii, * What would you do, if you oidered one kind 
of wine and was required to drink another?' xSSoMrs 
Forrester Rey |* 1 63 Shall I order you a cab? Mod 

What have you ordered for dinner ? 

III. 9. EccL To admit to holy orders; to 
ordam ; formerly also, to admit ceremonially into a 
monastic order; to admit or institute to a benefice. 
arch, 

*303 [see Ordered ppl a, i], c 13x5 Shoreham 47 The 
bisschop, wanne he ordreth thes clerekes, Takth hym the 
cherche keyje 13 Guy Warw, (A.) 5288 He made him 
a croun brod here As a monke J>at orderd were 14^ Dives 
^ Pattp, (W de W ) VII xvi 303/2 home frende of him that 
shall be ordred gyueth the bysshop some 1552 Bh, 
Coin Prayer Ordering of Deacons, The Bisshoppe shal 
surcease from ordenng that person 2565 Jfwil Repi 
Hat ding (i6ti) 211 That the Bishop of Rome ordered and 
admitted all the Bishops thorowout the World hath no 
possibihtie, or colour of truth in it selfe, a 1610 Babington 
Corn/ Notes Num. viii ii § 4 Note how fit it is to order 
Ministers in the face of the Church, 1893 Besant In 
Deacon's Orders i 2 One who has thus been ordered 

O’rderable, uf. rare [f. Obdee v. + -able ] 
Capable of being ordered or directed {to an end or 
result) , amenable to direction or control. 

1641 J Shute Saialt <?• Hagar (1649) 27 No act of sm is 
in Its nature orderable to any good end 1655 Fuller Ch 
Hist X vii § 22 The King . being very oiderable in all 
His sicknesse, 1656 [?J, Sergeant] tr T White's Penpat 
Inst 216 It makes a body orderable to all possible Action. 

O'rdeivbook. [f Obdeb sh. + Book ] A book 
in which orders are entered, ^ec, a In the army, 
a book (of which there is one for each company) 
in which the orderly sergeants enter general and 
regimental orders, b. In the navy, a book kept 
on a man-of-war for recording occasional orders 
of the commander, c. In the House of Commons, 
a book in which motions to be submitted to the 
House must be entered, d In business, a book 
in which the oiders of customers are enteied 
X833 Marrvat P Simple liv, Claptain Hawkins came 
on boatd and gave me an order-book saying, ‘Mr Simple, 
I have a great objection to written orders, as I consider that 
the articles of war are quite sufficient to regulate any ship.' 
X844 Regul d- Ord Arn^ 55 To see that all Geneial Ordei s 
and Regulations are carefully and accurately enteied in the 
Order Books of the Regiments composing their Brigades. 
1S93 Daily News 26 June 2/5 Directly their older books 
get at all fnll they are certain to put quotations up. 

Ordered (pidoid),/// a, [f Obdeb +-bdI.] 
+ 1 . In holy^ orders, Oedained. (Also, Belong- 
ing to a religious order.) Ohs 
1303 R Brdnne Handl, Synne 1540 By }>ese ordryde men, 
y mena Here wurdys owtj to be leyrer and dene ^1325 
Poem Tunes Edw 7/124 in P^l Songs (Camden) 329 Nu 
is pride maister in cverich ordred hous. CX386 Chaucer 
Pars T TP 708 If he be oidred he is irreguleer 16x5 
Wadsworth m Bedells Lett 13 Neither doe the Ordercr 
nor the Ordered giue nor receiue the Orders as a Sacrament. 

2 . Set in order, arranged, disposed ; disciplined, 
regulated, controlled , f made ready, prepared {phs,) , 

1579 Tomsom Calvin's Serm Tim p/a The verie Bar- 
banans haue a more ordered state in truth and justice 
x6xs T Taylor Comm Ttius ii 14 Pure hands, chast ^es, 
an ordered tongue. 1712 Addison Sped No 417 r s Like 
a well oideied Garden 1850 Blackie AEschylus II 230 
Strong in the oidered ranks of war Forth they went. 1872 
Whither Bi ewtng of Soma 79 And let our ordered lives 
confess The beauty of Thy peace, 
b Mtl in ordered arms ; see Obder v, i b. 

JnfanUy Man (1854) 40 b, Any movement can take 
place from ordered arms 

3. Commanded, bidden, prescribed, ordained 

X780 CowFER Tahle-i, 560 'Thus genius rose and set at 

ordered times 1796 Insir ^ Reg Caxalry (1813) 237 The 
divisions of squadrons make their oidered degiee of wheel 
1892 Daily Neins 14 June 5/3 Leave hawks and owls, even 
. the weasel, to play their ordered parts. 1898 Ibid, 23 
Apr 8/2 The ordered business of the day was Committee of 
Supply on the Civil Service Estimates 
Hence O’rderodness, the quality or fact of being 
ordered or regulated rare 

1724 R, WoDROW Life Jos Wodrow (1828) 183 The or- 
deredness, sureness and everlasting nature of the Covenant 
OTdered, cl. rare, [f. Obdeb sb + -ed2] 
Decorated with the badge of an order of knight- 
hood, merit, etc. 

t8x7 Lady Granville Lett, (1894) L 107 A number of 
little black starred and ordered Frenchmen 

Orderer (pudarai). Also 5 -our. [f Obdeb 
V. + -EBl.] One who, or that which, orders (in 
senses of the vb.). 

1496-7 Act xa Hen, VII, c 13 § i The seid orderonrs and 
assessours m the seid Shires. 1532 Hervet Xeuophoiis 
Househ. (1768) I A good husband, and a good ordrer of an 
house 1595 Daniel Cw Wars i xcv, Thou but as an vp- 
nght orderer, Soi^ht’st to reform th’ abused Kingdome 
here 26x5 [see (Jrdered x], 1644 Digby Nat Bodies i. 
(1658) 6 Aristotle , the most judicious orderer of notions, 
and director of mens conceptions, that ever lived. 1754 
Edwards Freed, Will iv ix. 252 The first Cause and supreme 
Orderer of all Things. 1889 H. F Wood EngUshm, Rue 
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CaXit XX 318 How all these terrible orderers of other men 
were to be twisted round one’s little Unger * 

Ordering (^id^ng), M sb [-iitgI.] The 
action of the vb. Order ordination, arrangement, 
regulation, direction, management, preparation, 
treatment, etc 

MIS Shoreham (E E T S,) 56 pe bisschopes blessynge, 
For^ myd J^e admynystracioun pac he deh atte ord[r]ynge 
X494 Fabyan Chrm v ci 76 , 1 passe ouer . the ordefynge 
of the yongest sone called Clodoaldus. 1547 Boobdc 
Inhod Knoxvl l (1870) 123 There meate is marde and 
spy It for lacke of good ordnng & dressynge 1561 T Nor- 
ton Calvin's Imt iv xix (1634) 729 Laying on of hands, 
which I grant in true and lawfnll Oidenngs to bee a Sacra- 
ment 1667 C Mfrret m Phil I rans 11 455 The other 
two Trees, left without this ordering, had most of their fruit 
withered 173a Berkeley Alctpisr in § 13 We want laws, 

. in one word, for the whole ordering of life 1828 Scott 
F M, Perth xxxiu, Directions about the encampment and 
such other instructions as might be necessary to the proper 
ordering of the field 1895 Besant In Deacon's Orders \ 2 
'I his ordering, once accepted, is a life-sentence like a peerage 

Ordering, ppl a [-inoS.] That orders, 
arranges, directs, etc. : see Order v, 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell Sysi i i § 25 26 An Ordering and 
Disposing Mind that was the Cause of all things. X898 
G Mereditr Od^s Fr Hist 28 His ordering fingers point 
the dials to tune their ranks'. 

Orderless ip jdajles) , a, [f Order sK + -less ] 
Devoid of order, airangement, regulanty, or 
method , disorderly. 

1569 J Sanford tr Agnp^cCs Van, Artes 72 b, The 
Italiane is cleane in his fare, the Spaniarde delicate, the 
Frencheman aboundaunt, the Germane orderlesse 1375 
Hist Troubles Frankfort (1642) 50 Their orderlesse thrust- 
ing themselves into the Church 1393 Shaks John iii i. 
2S3 All forme is formelesse, Older orderlesse, Saue what is 
opposite to Englands loue x66o N, Ingelo Benirvolio 
^ Urania r (1682) Pref., An orderiess rabble of troublesome 
Chimeras. 1868 Lockypr Ginllemm's Heavens (ed 3) 369 
Are the stars spread orderless on the celestial vault? 

Orderliness ip idoilmes) [f. Orderly a, + 
-NESS ] The quality or condition of being orderly, 

1, Conformity to order or method ; regulanty. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps vui 6 Then Is that perfection 

of orderlmesse decayed 1667 J. Corbet Disc Reltg Eng 
17 The Reformation in England, for its Legality and Order- 
liness, is unquestionable 171X Shaftesb Chorea, (1737) 
II. 11 II 1 132 He IS made to p^dear by losin^f his natural 
good Disposition, and the Orderliness of his Kind or 
bpecies. 1894 Law Times XCVII, 387/2 A court m which 
speed was considered rather than orderliness. 

b Observance of, or regard for, order ; methodi- 
calness. 

1830 Galt Leewrie T, in, xul (1849^ 127 To see how the 
habits of orderliness.. were daily slackening 1871 E, H 
Hutton II 14 Goethe .seems to have inherited from 
his father the nervous orderliness . by which he was always 
distinguished 

2 . Orderly quality of conduct or behaviour, 

1381 Marbeck Bk of Notes 653 Who then would not 

wonder at such behauiour and orderlmesse ? 1676 Towesson 
Decalogue 318. 1740-87 Miss Talbot, etc Lett (1808) 201, 

I never saw a more perfect orderliness { we had no crowd 

f oing or coming, and our places were excellent. 01x864 
Iawthorme Amer, Note-hks, (1879) I, 116 He bears testi- 
mony to the orderliness of the crowd 

Orderly ip idoili), a and sb^ [f. Order sb + 
-ly 1.] 

A. adj, 1. Arranged or disposed in order; 
characterized by regular sequence, arrangement, or 
disposition; exhibitmg system or method , regular. 

a X377 Gascoigne Maske for Vise Moniacuie Wks 18^ " 
I 80 Vpon the waitring waues his Foistes and Gallies fleete, 
More forrest-lilce than orderly 1633 Binning Serin, (1845) 
II If your intention be once Tight established, all your course 
will be orderly. x686 Plot ixioMrdsh 423 These Symbols 
. have a more rational orderly texture than the Runae 
upon the Danish Riraestocks, 1860 Tyndall Glac i xxv. 

1 83 We were tied together, and thus advanced in an orderly 
line. 1861 Craik Hist Eng, Lit I 453 Where the chief 
thing demanded in a tragedy was a certain orderly pomp 
of exptessioa, 

b. Of persons, their temperament, etc, ; Ob- 
seivant of, or having regard for, order, system, or 
method; regular, methodical. 

1830 [implied in Orderliness ib]. 1832 Mb& Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C xxvi 249 , 1 thought you were one of the 
orderly sort, that liked to he in bed m a Christian way 
1838 Mrs Oliphant Lmrd of Norlaw II 94 Desirde was 
of a womanly and orderly temper 
t e Orderly tn years . ? of mature years. Obs, 
1^3 B Rich Phylotus ^ Emeha (183s) ii An auncient 
Citizen, whose name was Phylotus, a man very orderly in 
yeares, and wonderfully aboundyng in goodes. 

+ 2 . Conformable to established order or rule; 
regular Obs, 

1581 Marbeck Bk of Notes 481 To expresse by orderly 
definition what thing maketh an Heretike. is either im- 
possible or veue hard 1397 Hooker Eccl Pol, v. Ixxvii, 

1 12 A proude vsurpation without any orderly calling 1614 
Markham Cheap Hush v, i (1668) loi The orderliest feed- 
ing of swine is, in the morning early 1637 Star Chamh 
Decree § 20 in Milton's Areop (Arb ) iB For want of 
orderly imployment for loumeymen printers. 

3. Observant of order, rule, or discipline; dis- 
posed to observe good order; not unruly or 
tumultuous; well-conducted, well-behaved. 

1398 Shaks Merry W, ir, i. S9 Hee gaue such orderly 
and wel behaued repioofe to al vncomdinesse. 1622 Bacon 
Hen VII Wks 1879 I. 768 Observing their orderly, and not 
tumultuary arming. X799 Mackintosh Stud, Law Nat, 
VOL VII. 


etc, Wks. 1846 I. 368 The firmest bands of a peaceable and 
orderiy intercourse, 1844 H. H. Wilson Brti, India III. 
338 Compensation for the losses inflicted on the orderiy 
portion of the population 1684 Manch Exam 26 May 
6/2 Elections are now conducted m an orderly manner. 

4. Mtl Pertammg to orders or their issue ; 
charged with the conveyance or execution of orders. 

Orderly hook, a hook kept in a regiment, or each company 
of a regiment, for the entry of genial or regimental orders 
Oiderly man = B x, 2 ; see also, in other sense, quot 1731, 
Orderly ifdcer («) a B i ; ( 3 ) the officer whose turn it is to 
superintend the domestic economy of hts corps or regiment, 
the officer of the day Orderly room, a room in barracks 
m which the business of a company is carried on. ^Orderly 
sergeant, the first sergeant of a company, whose duties 
formerly included the conveyance of orders, 

X723 Blackmorb True Hist 49 If their Orderly Men., 
should bring them mtelligence . that the Kang was gone 
to Richmond 1727 H. Bland Treat Miht* Discipl xix. 
286 All Orders, Subsequent to those at Orderly-time, which 
the Generals of the Day shall receive from the General in 
Chief, they are to send by their Aid-de-Caraps to the Majors 
of Brigade of the Day for the Whole .Upon their receiving 
such Orders, they are to send them in Writing to the 
National Majois of Brigade of the Day by their Orderly 
Serjeants 173X Gentl Mag I 25 Officers established in 
the most notorious Gaming-houses An Ordeily Man who 
walks up and down the outside of the Door to give notice 
to the Porter, and alarm the House, at the approach of the 
Constables 1771 Hist in Ann Reg 235 , 1 receive by my 
orderly officer, two lettera of yours upon the same subject 
a 1798 Army Med Board m W Blair Soldieds Fneitd 83 
Every regimental hospital will be provided with a steady 
serjeant , with one orderly man, or more, ,. and one woman 
nurse X799 Capt. Hakhlton m Naval Ckron I 529, 1 sent 
an orderly drigoon to the admiral, x8ta Examiner 7 Dec, 
781/1 Sir E Paget had but one orderly man with him. 18x3 
J. w Croker in C Papers 27 July (1884), [She] made me a 
present of the orderiy book of one of the French regiments 
1844 Esgul 4 * Ord, Army 147 A Pnvate Soldier is to be 
employed as Regimental Orderly-Room Clerk. Ibid 072 
Ofliceis Commanding the Out-Guards are to send guides 
or Orderly-men to the Major of Brigade of the Day in 
order to conduct the new Guards, and to carry such orders 
as may be necessary. 1873 Act 36 4* 37 Vict c. 77 § 28 
Affixing the same at the orderly room or other room where 
the business is earned on of the corps to which he belongs 
XS90 Illusir Lend, Netes Christm. No 2/3 Porter tore a 
lem from his ordeily hook 

5. Pertaining to the system of keeping the streets 
constantly clean by continual sweeping and re- 
moval of dirt ; see B 3 . 

Orderly-htn, a sheet box for the reception of refuse. 

X83X-6X Mayhew Land, Labour II 250 The streets of 
Windsor .are now in the course of being cleansed upon the 
orderly plan. 1894 Dail^ Netos 24 Jan. 5/3 The street 
orderly bins are still occasionally taken for letter boxes. 

B. sb 1, A non-commissioned officer or private 
soldier attending upon a superior officer to carry 
orders or messages. 

xZooAsiat Ann Reg, Citron 44/x The garrison, marched 
down to the number of 2 Idlledars, x sjppadar, . 2 orderleys, 
X colour bearer [etc .3 18x4 Wellington Let, to ^nnta of 
Bilbao 12 Jan m Gurw Desp (1838) XI. 439 In the house 
as the servant or orderly of the officer m question 1877 
A B. Edwards Up Nile xvi 438 An orderly comes in haste 
to brmg him news of the battle 

2. An attendant m a mibtary or other hospital, 
charged with the care of the patients and the 
maintenance of order and cleanliness. 

X809 Wellington Lei to Col Peacocke 29 Sept, in Gurw, 
Desp, (1837) V. 200 The men of one regiment must not be 
employed as orderlies to men of other regiments in the 
hospital 1834 Miss Mitvoro in L'Estrange L^ (1870) 
III. XIV. 297 The worst of surgeons and hospital dressers 
and orderlies 

8 . A man whose constant work it is to keep the 
streets clean. 

x83x-6x Mayhew Lond, Labour IX 260 The orderlies ,. 
keep thestreets free from mud m winter and dust m summer. 
x^3 Times 28 Mar 4/6 E B and J. L street orderlies m 
the employ of the St Giles’s Board of Works. 

4. One who is orderly or a supporter of order. 

1832 Ht Martinead Ireland iv, 63 If the orderlies chose 
to try their strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. 

Hence (ptonce-wdsl) O-rderlyism, the system of 
keeping the streets clean hy means of orderlies; 
O'vderlyBhlp, the office of an orderly. 

185X-6X Mayhew Loud, Labour IL 256 Orderlyism, or 
the employment of the poor in the promotion of public 
cleanliness. 1900 Daily News 7 Sept 3/2 The young soldier 
.. IS then placed m charge of a ward, where . he may in a 
year or so attain to the culmination of orderlyship 

Orderly (pidoili), adv, [f. Order sh, -t- -ly 2 .] 
1. In ord«; in due order or regular succession, 
with proper arrangement, disposition, or distnbu- 
tion ; methodically. Now rare. 

1477 Norton Ord Alch Pioem in Ashm (X652) 10 The 
effect IS here set out Orderly 1535 Coveroale Luke i 3, 
I thought It good . to wiyte the same orderly vnto the 
(good Theophilus). 1599 Nabhe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 58 
He enquired of every one orderly, What he had eat? 
1634 ViLVAiN EPit Ess n 6x Of Antoni's blood . . issued 
three, Cams. Claudius, and Nero orderly 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. IV 282 The x8 Galeots and 2 Brigantines ad- 
vanced, very orderly, 1847 Longf Evang. i in 69 Orderly 
all things proceeded, and auly and well were completed, 

fb In conformity with order; properly m reg^d 
to place in a series ; in due course, duly. Ohs, 

X548 Gbst Pr, Masse In H 0 . Dugdale Life (1840) App. i. 
pBBe It the sayd sacrifice were a thankesgeving ; yet it 
shall not orderlye hereupon ensue that it were an accept- 
able .. thankesgevmg 1628 Earle MiQrocosm,% Formall 


man (Arb ) 31 Hee .laughes orderly himselfe, when it comes 
to his tume. 1637 Sparrow Bk Com, Prayer (1661) 16 We 
begin our Service with Confession , , And that very orderly 
a 1^77 lAhve. Prim, Ortg Man iv \xii 359 As in a curious 
piece of Landskip there are orderly mtersperaed Clouds. 

2. According to established order or rule; 
regularly, properly, duly; m conformity with good 
order or discipline , in a well-conducted or well- 
behaved manner. Now rare 
X31M Bf. Fisher Senu C'tess Richm{md''Nks,{t^G^ 
309 Yf the sacramentes of the chirche orderly taken be 
nuaylable 1583 Stubbes Anaf, Abus 11, {1882) 100 The 
church hath no absolute power to elect their pastor, to 
choose him, to cal him orderly 16x1 Bible Actsxxl 24 
That .all may know that thou thyself also walkest orderly 
and keenest the law a 1713 Burnett Own Time (17663 1 
394 As long as they lived orderly 1727 Philip Qttarll 
(18x6) 24, 1 let him go with me, which he did very orderly. 
18x7 Southey Wat Tyler w 1, Comporting outselves orderiy, 
As peaceful citizens 

fS Arch (Cf. Order rA 9b) Ohs, 

1363 Archit, E ivb, The ebaunge of the five pillers 
orderiy to be vsed, eche of them m his kynde, whicbe order 
of buildinges be named of Vitruuius as follow eth picimtylos, 
sistylos, diastylos, ariostylos, eusiylos 

Orderly-maai: see Orderly a. 4. 
tOrdinabrlity. Ohs. [f.next. see-m.] The 
quality of being ordmable; capability of being 
ordained or diiected to an end or purpose. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 484 That God is the pnme 
effiaent cause of the material entitative act of sm, may be 
demonstrated, from theordinabihtie of al evil to some good 
0x7x0 Bp, Bull Serm ix. Wks 1827 I 222 Our ^ledi- 
ence to God ought to be such, as that it may have, though 
not a merit of condignity to deserve everlasting bliss . yet 
an ordmabihty (as a great doctor of our church expresseth 
It) that isj a meetness, fitness, and due disposition toward 
the obtaining of it 

tO'rdinabley dr. Ohs. lud, med.h, crdwdbzl^ 
isj f. ordtnare to Ordain, Cf OF, ordmable^ 
ordonaile (Godef.) ] Capable of being ordained, 
ordeied, or directed io an end, purpose, or destiny. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test Love ii xiii. (Skeat )1 20 Euery thing 
though It he good, it is not of hymself good, but it is good 
by that it is ordmable to the create goodnes. 1650 Vtnd 
BammonEs Addr xiv. § 33 The Killing my self is no way 
ordinable to good ax€j7 Hale Pnm, Ortg Man i 2. 3 
The knowledge is not much ordinable or applicable to the 
use and benefit of the Man that knows them. 

Ordinal (pjdm^l), a. (sh^) [ad. late L. 
ordtndl'zs dehoting order or place m a senes (as 
a number), f. ordo, ordin- Order . see -al. Cf. F, 
ordinal^ used by Oresme, 14th c , but not in Cotgr., 
nor in common use till 17th c,] 
fl. Conformable to order, rule, or custom; 
regular, ordinary, orderly. Ohs, 
c 1380 Wyclif Senn Sel 1 . x8o pis suynge stondifi 
most m ordynal love of man X496 Deoes ^ PauP (W. de 
W.) II. vu 115/1 Tokepe obedyence and ordynall subgeccion 
of the subgettes to tbeyr soueraynes. 

2. Marking position in an order or series; applied 
to those numbers which refer an object to a certam 
place in a senes of such objects {firsts second^ 
third, etc,), as distmgnished from the Cardinal 
numbers (yne, iwo^ three, etc.). 

X599 Minsheu Sp, Gram, xa ntarg. Ordinal! Numerals. 
x6e7 Bp. Andrewes Serm II 2x2 ’Primus' is an ordinal 
number. 0x677 Hale Pnm Ong, Man, i. iv 109 Number 
• whether Collective, as three, su^ nine; or Ordinal, as the 
second^ third, or fourth, vjxx J (Greenwood Eng Grant,, 
277 Third IS an Adjectiv^ and is call'd an Ordinal Number, 
as Three is a Cardinal Number. 189a Sweet Short Hist, 
Eng Gram, xa6 Most of the ordinal numerals are derivatives 
of me cardinal ones. 

3. Nat. Hist, Of or pertaining to an order of 
animals or plants, or to natural order in general. 

x822-^ Good's Stifdy Med, (ed 4) II. i The ordinal name 
made choice of is Phlogotica. 1830 LiNDLEviY^f. Syst BoU 
182 The dehiscence of their capsule ; a character which is 
not now esteemed as of ordinm importance X874 Coues 
Birds N. W, 294 Specific, or generic, or ordinal lines of 
distinction. 

4 . Of or pertaimng to holy orders, rare. 

1842 G. S Faber Prav, Lett (1844) 1 . 240 Such an arrange- 
ment evidently supposes the ordinm identity of Bishops and 
Presbyters. 

6. Relating to, or consisting of, a row or rows. 
x8^2 Classical Rev, 460/x All the pieces move both in an 
ordinal or straight line, or in a diagonal hxit, 1897 F. 
Thompson New Poems X39 Hand mband in ordinal dances. 
B sb. An ordinal number : see 2 
XS91 PERavALL Sp, Did Biij, The ordinals are, which 
declare the order of place or time, 1674 Jsakb Amth (1696) 
42 The Denominators ate besyironounced by the Ordinals, 
as halves, thirds, etc. x86a K. G Latham Elept, ComP 
Philol, II. iv 74a The cardinals as compared with the 
ordinals are certainly abstract^ and, as sach| ought, at the 
first view, to be the newer terms. 

Hence O xdlnaUsm, the quality of being ordinal. 

1864 Webster cites Latkam. 

Ordinal (p-idmal), sh,^ [ad, med,L. ordinale, 
sb. use of neuter of ordtndhs adj. : see piec. Cf. 
F. ordinal (rfith & m Godef.) ] 

+1.A book containing rules, or a body of rules 
or regulations Ohs 

Z390 Gower Conf, III. 1x7 To every Monthe .He hath 
after his Ordinal Assigned on [signe] m special, x^ 
Foriescue's Abs, ^ Lwi, Mon, xv. (171^ 119 (Digby MS.) 
A Boke kept .as a Registre or an Orifynal, how they 
scbal do, and be orderyd. 1674 Bloumt Glossogr, (ed. 4), 
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Ordbuxl !s.,soinet)mes used for a Boole, coutaining the 
Orders and Constitutions of a Religious House or Colledge. 
2, A book setting forth the order of the services 
of the Church, or of any one of them, as they 
existed before the Reformation ; a service-book. 

1387 Tbbvisa fRolls) VII aos He made ))e ord3raal 

of }>e service of holy cbirche, and deped it he Consuetudi- 
narius. Peoock sun As Y haue red in dyuerse 

oolde Ordinaiis of CatheoxaU Chirchis and of Alonasteries 
in YnglondL X549 Act 3 * + Kf, c; 10 § i All Books 
called Coucbeis, JoumaL, Ordinals > shall be abolished* 
0x746 Lewis in Gutch Ccit Cnr II 169 An Ordinal; in 
whldi was ordained the manner of saying and solemnizing 
divine ofiices 1846 AXaskeu. Mm. Rtt I p. xUii, Oth« 
Churches equally with that of Sarum would have bad their 
Ordinals. 

3 A book prescribing the roles to be observed, 
and containing the form of service to be used, m 
the ordination of deacons and pnests, and the con- 
secration of bishops. 

tiSsfi BaxuHALL Consecr Bps. iia Th^ exceptions . 
wm:e.. either against oar English Ordmall, or s^inst the 
L^lity of our Bi^ops. 1731-8 Neal Hist. Pnrit. (x8s^ 
1 . 64 The new Common Prayer*book was brought into the 
house, with an ordinal or form of ordmning bish^s, pnests, 
end deacons. 1876 Prayerdiook Interieaveeis^g This prayer 
is b the Romaa Ordinal preceded by as exposition of the 
duties of a priest. 

Ordinance (^idmans), s 6 . Also 4-5 orden-, 
opdyn-j (4 ordren-, 5 ordoyn-), 5-8 ordon-, (6 
oTdoioi-), 6-8 ordn- ; 4-5 -aimae, 4-6 -aunce, 
-ans, 5 -auBs, -anse, -avnoe. [a. OF. ordtnanu^ 
ordren- j ordenn-, ordon^, mod P'. ordonnasue, ad. 
med L. ordindntia^ f. erdmant-emt pr. pple, of 
ordmdre to Obbain: cf. the variants Oedkanob, 
Ordornaroe.] The action of ordaining, ordering, 
or arranging \ the fact or condition of be^g order^ 
or arranged. 

fl. Airangement in ranks or rows; esp. in order 
of battle; battle-array or a mode of battle-array; 
also, a display of nulitaiy force ; a host in array. 

rx3^ ^ Brunhe Chron, (x8xo) 178 Alle >e Sarazms 
consetle in )7e sdiaft was wnten, & alle }>er ordinance, kyng 
B. It wiste z37< Barbour Bruce xvil iox Soyn thar 
ordinans brak thai Sir G. Have Lam Arms S T. S ) 
xia We fynd be ancient custumis of wens thre ordynancis 
of bataillis. c 1x77 Caxton yaso» ag He assembled alle his 
fiilka and pixtte hem ta fayr ocdenaunce of bataylle. 1552 
Lykdesay ManarcJte 5434, I saw Pape lylius manfuUye 
Passe to the feilde With ane rychc aufull ordinance. x6ox 
Houlanb Piif^ L 455 A whole troupe *of horsmen may 
Xide vpnght vnder them in ordinance of battell 
2 Arrangement m regular sequence or proper 
relative position ; disposition (of things or matters) 
according to rule ; ordered, arranged, or r^ulated 
condition ; order. Ods. exc. as in b 
C1374 Chaucfr Bmih iv pr vi. 105 (Camb.MS ) Destine 
Z 5 the dispodcLOo and ordinaunce clyuynge to moeuable 
thinges. e 1386 — CUrHs T 905 The chambres for tarraye 
in ordinance After my lust, a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (x868} 
154 Shekepte her astate so noble, and of so good ordenaunce, 
1450-80 tr Secreta Secret, ax Astronomye is divided in four e 
pities In the ordinaunce of the sterres ; In dispo&icioun 
of^ signes fete]. 2535 Coveboalc x CAron xxvifi]. 12 
This is the ordinaunce of the dorekepers to mynister m the 
house of the Lorde Lister Parts 36 The 

Ordinance and Design of most of the Royal and great 
Gardens in and about Paris are of his Invention, 
b. Arrangement of literary material, or colloca- 
tion of parts, as in architecture, in accordance with 
some plan or rule of composition or artistic pro- , 
daction ; also, a characteristic senes of architectural 
parts : « Obdonnanob i. 

1460 Capgrave CAron, 315 Vhech vere ageyn the ordi- 
nauns ofoure Book. 2485 Caxtok CAas. Gi 39 To devyde 
the mater by chany tres in the best ordynaunce that I shal 
conne. 1593 Ld Bebkbrs iT'mxr I. i x,I, haueenteipxysed 
this hystory on y« forsaid ordynaunce and true funda- 
cion^ 1683 Evelyw IHasy x6 May, Verrio’s invention is 
admirable, nis ordnance hill and flowing. xjo6 Phillips, 
Ordnance, In Architecture, the giving to all the parts of a 
Building, the just Dimensions and Quantity, which are 
requisite, according to the Model, x8^ Leitck tr. C 0 . 
Muller^s Ahc Art 8 xoS («d. 2) 75 v^th regard to the 
columnar ordinances, the Done was at this period cultivated 
to a higher degree of grace; x 35 a Ferousson Ifisi Med, 
Archii. 185 It IS not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs. 3885 
Academy x Aug. 6 gfa Want of ordinance lias led Major 
T* to p^etual tepeti^on 

+3. The arranging of plans ; devising, contriving, 
planning ; a device, contnvance, plan. Ohs, 

0^x330 Oiuel 40 ] 7 el maden alle here ordenaunce, To 
werren uppon b‘ng of France, c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 
ir 461 (sio) In with pe paleys gardyn Gan he and 1 wel 
half a day to dwelle Right tor to ^eken of an ordenaunce 
How we ^ Grekes myghte disauaunce a 1478 Rn^ Chrott 
(Camden iSsfl) 39 Certayn Lollardes hadde purposid , to 
haue slay n the kyng. but the king .was warned of their fals 
purpos and ordenaunce. X480 Caxton Oiron Enr, ccxix. 
nog Commune loos sprong in englond thargh coniectyng 
and ordynaunce of the frere prechoars, that stre Edward of 
Carnarman was alyue. 

tb. Institution, foundation (of anYthing). Ohs. 
X3fo WvcLiF Heh iv, 3 Sotheli the wems maad parfyt 
fro the ordynaunce of the world. 

t4. The action or process of making ready, 
preparing, or providing; preparation, provision, | 
equipment; a preparatory step or measure ; hence, 1 
the result of such,. provision ^(something). Ohs. | 


[ c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iil 486 (S35) And Troylus bat at 
puruyaunce Knew at ko fulle Hadde here>vp on ek 
made gret ordenaunce. CX400 Maundev. (183^ xxx. 300 
Whan men posited unto that yle men maden ordynance 
for to passen by Schippe, 23 dayes or more X450’8o tr. 
Secreia Secret la lhat he may wisely purveye and make 
contra^ ordynaunce ayens hem. cx^ Bat Egyftgecourie 
70 in Maxi. E, P. P. 11 . 96 Great ordynance of gunnes the 
kynge let make. And shypte them at London all at ones, 
C1534 MS, Addtitmal 61x3, If xo6 The counterpoynte 
clothe of golde, the curteyns of whyte sarcenette were of 
the queues owne ordonuance. x^ Baret Alo.H 1166 The 
first ordinaunce, or first draught, which is done with a cole, 
adumdraito, i6is Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) ta 6 
But there was no ordinance, no provision made for the 
abolishing of their barbarous customs and manners. 

b. Material adjuncts, apparatus, furniture. O^s, 
X47S Rolls of Parli VI. 133/x The Tynne,^ Stuff and 
Ordenaunce to the same n^ne belongyng z5xa in Willis & 
Clark Cmnhndge (18B6) I 608 Cynctours, moldes, ordy- 
naunces, and euery other thyng concernyng the same 
vawtyn& issi Inv Ch, Goods Si, Andrews^ Harwich m 
Norfolk ArefaeoL (x86^ VII 5a Itm the ordynance of the 
s»mcre mised at v*. i6xz Bible x Kvigs vi. 38 marg,, 
[Was the house flnished] with all the appurtenances therof, 
and with all the ordinaunces ehemf. 

tc. sj^c. Warlike provisioa, equipment, or 
stores: now Obbraitob, q v, 

6 . The action of ordenng or regulating ; regula- 
tion, direction, management; authoritative appoint- 
ment or dispensation ; control, disposal, arch 
c 1330 R. Bruhhe Chron (x8xo) 83 His doughter Costance 
was wedded to Bretayn, With WilUam*s ordinance, vnto the 
erle Alayn c 1386 Chaucer Mehh r 759 , 1 putte me boolly 
m youre disposicion and ordinaunce cz4xo Hocclbve 
Mother of God 43 Thou schapen art by goddis ordynance 
To picye for vs. a 1548 Hall Chron, Edw, IP 322 b, 
Committyng the lyfes whole to the dukes discrecion and 
ordinaunce. 1549 Compl Scot 1 xg Stablit be the infinite 
diuyne ordinance. x6% Gals Crt Gentiles 115 That 
Ordinance of God, whereby every creature is governed and 
guided. 1885 Ruskin Pleas, En^ 139 Unless music exalt 
and purify, it is not under St Cecilia’s ordinance. 

b. That which is ordamed or decreed by the 
Deity or by Fate ; a dispensation, decree, or ap- 
pointment of Providence or of Destiny 
/XX340 Hamrole Psalter cxliv x8 Godis wayes ere his 
ordynaunce &: willis. C1450 St, CuiJibert (Surtees) 6x9 He 
wist it was goddis ordenaunce. X554 J Bradford in Strype 
Eccl, Mem, (X721) III 11. App. xxix. 82 By thy most just 
ordinance yea by thy merciful ordinance also i6xx Shaks. 
Cymb tv. 11 X45 Let Ordinance Come as the Gods fore>5ay 
tt. x688 Shadwell Sqr Alsaita v, Great souls are above 
ordinances 1842 Tennyson Ttthonvs 30 Why should a man 
desire. To pass beyond the goal of ordinance Where all 
should pause? 

tc. Ordained or appointed place, condition, 
course, etc. Obs, 

Z456 SxR O Hayc Lauf Antes (S, T, S.) 141 [He] passis 
till ins ordinaunce quhare he is ordanyt tobe. x6ox Shake. 

C. I ill 66 If you would consider the true cause, Why 
all these things change from their Ordinance, Their Natures, 
and pre-formed Faculties, 

6. Authontative direction how to proceed or act; 
established rule or body of pnnciples; system of 
government, polity, or discipline. Ohs, or arch, 
cx^ K, Brunnc Chron, (zSxo) xoi Of Codes ordinance 
he forsoke be schap. extSo Wyclif Serm Sel Wks. I. a6 
For kis ende shulden cIerKes..preie God kat his ordrenance 
[-7/. n ordenauncelwerekeptein nisstrengke. C1400 Maundev 
(Roxb.) xiil 58 After be constitucioun and ordinaunce of 
ke xewmes whare kai dwell 1538 Starkey England i. l 
x6 Cyuyle ordynance ys but as a mean to bryng man to 
obserue thys law of nature s&lk Milton Ch, Govt i, li 
Wks. (1852) 10a At the retume from the Captivity things 
were only restor’d after the ordinance of Moses and David 
1784 CoWPER Task I 743 She has presum’d t’annul And 
abrogate . The total ordonance and will of God X847 
Tennyson Pnne, vi 352 Then the voice Of Ida sounded, 
issuing ordinance, 

7 An authontative direction, decree, or command ; 
in more restricted sense, a public inj‘unction or rule 
of narrower scope, less permanent nature, or less 
constitutional character than a law or staiide, as a 
decree of a sovereign, an enactment of a municipal 
or other local body, etc. 

^ to the distinction between ordinance and statute, see 
Hallak Mid A^s (1878) III vni. 111, Stubbs Const, Hut, 

II xvu § 292 In Eng. Hist the decrees of the Ordamers 
(with the king's assent) in 1310 were ‘ ordinances * ; the name 
IS ^so gr^ to the Ordinance of the Forest (33 & 34 Ed, I), 
wd the Ordinance of ike Staple (27 Ed III, st. a), etc! 

1.® Parliament after t64i were at first 

railed Ordinances t one of these was the Sel/denying 
of 1645, ordaining that no member of parliament 
should thenceforth hold any civil or military ofifee. After 
1649 the name ‘act’ was officially used; but as all these 
acts were expunged from the Sutute-book at the Restora- 
tion, they are usually referred to as ‘ ordinances In 
ref^ce to French History, ‘the Ordinances* are esp. those 
of Charles X in 1830, overthrowing the constitution, and sus- 
pending the liberty of the pi ess. See also Ordomnance 2, 2 b 
X 3®3 R- Brunne ffandl Synne 1460 Swyche ys Goddys 
cHoynaunce, ‘For veniaunce to take veniauQce‘ z^ in 
Er^, Gilds (1870) 80 peise ben ye ordynaunse of Jos^de, 
* 4*3 Pdjr Stmh iv xxix. (xSsg) 61 Ordynaunces of pryuate 
lawes in Reames and m comynmtees ben cleped ‘ statutes 
*477 Prtsmim p%mes\Ti Surtees Misc, (1888) 27 Rycbard 
Dyschforth ** toke & sdld j Stranges man heirreng agans 
w-donans of the ton xfifia Act $ Eltz, c la § 5 Every 
Person ..that shall take any License contrary to this Ordi- 
nance. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrou, II 320/1 This yeare 
[1310] also there were ordinances made for the state and 
gouernement of the realme, by the prelats, earles, and 
barons, which were confirmed with the sentence of excom- : 


munication against all them that should go about to breake 
the same xs^ Babret Theor Warns 11. 1 30 He shall obey 
the ordmances of the Sergeant Maior. xfisa Callis StcU, 
Sewers (1647) 230 An Ordinance is a word having a more 
private and less powerful signification then the word Law 
hath ; for it i& a Law but of a secondary power, enacted by 
a Corporation, Company or Commission 1647 Clarendon 
Hist Reh IV. § X99 They should have an Ordinance of 
Parliament for their Indemnity, 1767 A, Young Farmers 
Lett to People r8s Laws and ordonances, which are framed 
according to the aspect of the day. xSxy Hallam Const, 
litsi, (1876) II X t8o ITie most popular justification for the 
self-denjung ordinance was soon found at Naseby xSao-x 
Hist in Ann Reg 182/1 On the asth of July, the king 
[Ch X 3 signed three Ordinances which superseded the Con- 
stitution. 1830 Amelia Ome yml 23 Dec , This gentleman 
, .IS the editoi of a journal, and wrote against the Ot dinances 
x^S Stubbs Const, Hist 11 xvu f 29s The Statute is 
primarily a legislative act, the ordinance is primarily an 
executive one , the enacting process incorporates the statute 
I into the body of the national law, the royal notification of 
I the ordinance simply asserts that the process enunciated m 
I the ordinance will be observed from henceforth. 

8. A practice or usage authontatively enjoined or 
I presenbed; esp, a religious or ceremonial observ- 
I ance, as the sacrametits. 

*388Wyclif TttusVioX , He warnethTite, and enfourmeth 
hym of the ordynaunce of presthod, and of spiritual con- 
uersaciouD a 1435 Cursor M, 11^2 (Trin) hei bare ka 
childe .into Tpt temple For to do ot him kat day kat orde- 
naunce [(7<7^/ settenes] wasof ke lay. *643 T Case Serm in 
Kerr Covenants 4 Covenanters (1895) 265 This service, being 
an ordinance of God 1648 Shorter Caiech, § 92 A sacrament 
IS an holy ordinance instituted by Christ, wherein, by sensible 
signs, Cbnst and the benefits of the new covenant are repre 
sentra, sealed, and applied to beheveia a 1649 ^^^ithrop 
! New Eng, (1833) II 376 Private members making speeches 
I in the i^urch assemblies to the distui banco and hindrance 
of the ordinances X704 Nelson Festivals 4 Fasts 11 vii 
(1720} 542 Candidates of this sacred Ordinance [Confirma- 
tion] 1785 Paley Mor Philos Wks, 1825 I V 59 Civil 
society IS but the oidinance and institution of man. x86x 
Stanley East, Ch 11. 72 Reciting the Nicene cieed before 
the administration of the Eudianst, to guard that ordin- 
ance against Arian intruders 1863 Scllcv Ecce Homo 1 
(1868) 3 Many presented themselves as candidates foi his 
baptism in implicit faith that the ordinance was divine 
O. Applied csp. to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

18130-40 (‘To observe the Oidinance', a usual expression 
with Indraendents and Baptists), ax^z SwRono^i Auto- 
hog iv, (x8g7) 26 The table, on which were spread the biead 
and the wine on days when they had the ordinance , I think 
that was the correct phrase when our good folks intended 
‘the communion 

+ 9. The decree of an umpire settling a matter 
in dispute ; the authoritative settlement of lelations 
between paities Obs, 

*375 Barbour Bruce r 70 Tlus ordynance thaim thocht 
the best 14x1 Rolls of Pai It, III. dso/i This is the or- 
denance that Thomas Archebisshop of Canterbury, and 
Richard Lord the Grey,, haven made betwea William 
Lord the Roos on that ooir partie and Robeit Tirwhit on 
that other partie 1569 J. Rogers Gl Godly Loue (i 8 j 6 ) 
182 The ordinance that God made betweene man and wife. 
flO. Appointment to office, ejp admission to 
office in the Church ; * Ordination 2 . Obs 
X387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 141 His successour schal 
come to ke piimat of Caunterbury, and he schal taka bis 
ordynaunce [L ordtnattoneni, 1432-50 oidinacion] of ^ra, 
1450 Rolls of Parli V 184/1 To make 01 ordeine ony Officer 
of whom the makyng and ordenaunce longed to you 
fU Rank, order (m the stale). Obs rare^K 
xfio7 Skaks Cor, in 11 ta Thmgs created .. to . be stiil, 
and wonder, When one but of my ordinance stood vp lo 
speake of Peace, or Warre. 

tl2, as Company of Ordinance \ see Ordon- 
NANOE 2 b. Obs 

t O’rdiuance^ v, Obs, rare, [f ordinance, 
Ordkakoe sb ] irons. To furnish with ordnance 
or military equipment, esp artillery 
153* Elyot Gao, II u, A sbippe of wonderfullbeautie, well 
ordinanced and manned for his defence and saulfe conducte 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen VIII aa Foystes and Rowgalies 
so well ordinaunced and with such peces as was not seen 
in shippes before Ihd, 119 This was a strong toune well 
walled, dyched and ordinaunced but not manned. 

Ordinand ip idmaend). [ad. L, o/'dtndnd-t/s, 
geiundive of ordinare to Oedain.] One who is 
about to be ordained, a candidate for ordination. 

X8441 Brands Diet Set , etc., Ordtnand, in Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, one about to receive ordeis. 1885 Dixon Hist, 
Ch £ III. zgx The only dress presenbed to the ordinands 
Ordinatlt (p*idinant), a, and sb rate [In 
15 th c. a, OF ordtnemi, pr. pple. of ordiner \ in 
modern use ad L, ordinant-em^ pr pple. oiordmdre : 
see Ordain v 1 

A adj. That orders, arranges, regulates, or 
directs; fable to order or diiect [phs^, 
e xpaa tr Secreia Secret,, Gov Lordslu 109 Beky comandour 
swyfte, & qweynte, & ordinant i 6 oz Shaks. Haw v, ii 48 
((^os.) Euen m that was Heauen ordinant 1870 Ruskin 
LecLArtiix, 72 The instantaneously selective and ordinant 
ene^ of the brain. 

B. sh One who ordama or confers holy orders, 
1842 Brande Did Set , etc, Ordinant, a prelate conferring 
x 88 z -3 ScHAVE Eucycl, Relig knowl 11.1701 The 
Council of Trent declares . that the words of the ordinant, 

‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost have efficacy. 

tOrdma^xitialy Ods,rare-'^, [f. med,L. 
ordinSntia Obdikanob 4* -al.] Of or pertaining 
to ordinances ; of the nature of an ordinance. 



OEDINAS. 


OaBIEARY. 


1657 Trapp Comm, Ps, xxv, xo All the passages and pro- 
ceedings, both ordinantiall and providentiall wheieby he 
cometh and commumcateth himself to hts people. 
O’rdiuar, a. and sd. Chiefly Sc ; now only 
dial Forms : 5 ordonnayrC} 5-6 ordiner, or- 
dynare, 6-9 ordinare, 6- ordmar, (9 ordnar). 
[a OF. orden-i ordinaire adj. and sb, ad. L. 
ordmdnus see Oedinaey a and 
A adj ^ Ordinary a, 
yudge ardi/iotr* see Ordinary « 2. 

XS08 Dunbar Poemsvn heading Consaloure, and chamer- 
lane ordinare to Loys, King of France 15x7 Torkington 
Pdgr (1884' 62 The Maryoneis brake the ^jnar takele of 
theshippe 1563 7 Buchanan Reform Si Andros 
(1892) 6 The ordmar expensis of the college of humanite, 
16x4 Wither Sat to King vex ymiemlia (1633) 338, 1 speak 
not this because I think there be More than the ordinarest 
gifts in me. C1670 Bond in G. Hickes Spirit 0/ Poj^ery 
(1680) 44 , 1 shall take, or apprehend any Person or Persons 

§ uilty thereof, and present them to the Judge Ordmar 1692 
IR W PLo-rs.FenctHe~Masterx^t The ordmar Complement 
of all Fenang'Schools 1826 J Wilson Noct Ambr. Wks 
1855 I 179, 1 wad rather get fou fiYe bunder times in an 
ordmar way. 

b By ordinary adjectival and advb, phr. (5f ) ; 
Beyond what is usual ; unusual, unusually. 

1823 Galt R. GUItmze II 126 They were by ordinare 
obedient and subnussive, Ihtd x8i With a calm voice, 
attuned to by ordinare solemnity 

B. sh, Ordinary sb , m various senses. 

1405 Bidding Prayer m Lay Polks Mass Bk 64 For al 
prelates and ordiners X465 Poston Lett 11 x86 He was 
chef Justic of the Peas and hys ordynare. x^5 Caxton 
C/tas Gt 20 Ye shal byleue m holy chyrche our catholyque 
moder, & her ordonnayre 1533 Reg Privy Council Scot 
I X42 The exhorbitant pnees tidcin for thair ordmar, vir , 
dennar, supper and bedding ax^’fi Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chi on Scot (S.T S.) I. 262 Feild peaceis witht all thair 
ordmaris of poullder andbullat. x6oo BurgjkRecs Glasgom 
(187® I 207 That nane of thame have naUier boy nor doig 
with thame ^hair thai eit thair ordiner 18x8 Scott Hrt, 
Midi, xTiii, Our minnie's sair mis-set, after her ordmar, sir. 
1887 Stevenson Merry Mete v 55 There’s nae soberer man 
than me in my ordnar 

Hence f O'rdinarly adv. = OEDiJfAiMliY. 

1557 N T (Genev ) yohn xii 20 Among them, that ordin* 
arely came to worshyp. X596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist 
Scot X. 286 As fell thame ordinarhe. ^2x849 Drumm op 
Hawth Irene Wks (x7xx) x68 Such are ordinarly afraid and 
stand in awe of false scorns. 

Ordinarily (^admanli), adv, [f. Ordinary 
a, + -LY 2,] In an ordinary manner or degree. 

1 1. In conformity with rule or established custom 
or practice; according to settled method, as a 
matter of regular practice or occurrence, Obs, 

1532 More Confui Tindale Wks. 588/2 As .god calleth 
vpon al people both electes and reprobates to come to him. 
So doth he after both twaine gone awaye by sinne againe, 
call ordinarily vpon them both of hys lyke mercy still 1540 
Act 32 Hen, Pv//, c 7 § 2 The spie ordmarye ..shall .. 
precede . ordinarylye or summarilye, accordynge to the 
sayd ecclesiasticall lawes. 1695 Woodward Nat Htsi 
Earth in 1 (X723) 135 Springs and Rivers.. do fnot] derive 
the Water, which they ordinarily refund, from Rams. 

2 In the ordinary or usual course of events or 
state of things; in most cases; usually, commonly. 

x «l« Eden Decades 176 We ought not to Judge of that 
whiche chaunceth seldome, but of that which nappeneth 
most ordinarily. 0164$ Howell Lett (1650) I. x69 In , 
Madrid. . there are ordinarily 600,000 souls. X69X T. rl[ALE] 
Acc New Invent* 18 Of a more blew colour than Lead 
ordinarily is. 17x2 J James tr Le Blonds Gardemng 150 
The Trees and Shrubs that are ordinarily made use of x8m 
Macaulay Hist. Eng iv, I 43a Ihe gates of Whitehall, 
which ordinarily stood open to all comers, were closed. 

3 In an ordinary degree; to the usual extent 
Esp. in phr. more than ordinarily « unusually, 
exceptionally • cf. Ordinary at, 3 c. 

1697 Locke 2«rf Vmd* Reas* Chr 255 If they were but 
ordinarily fair and prudent Men, 1709 Toiler No. 81 F i, 
I am more than ordinarily anxious to do Justice to the 
Persons 1876 Miss Yonge Womankindynx 65 The ordinarily 
intelligent child, with a healthy appetite for books 
4. £1 the ordinary WJ^ ; as is normal or usual. 
183X Brewster Oj^ites xviii i6r Ray D G ordinarily re- 
fracted by the first rhomb will be extraordinanly refracted 
by the second 1873 J H. Newman Hist Sk II. Pref xx 
Materials to be found in any ordinarily furnished library. 

Ordinariness (pidmaiines). [f. as prec. + 
-ness] The quality or condition of bemg or- 
dinary ; usual or commonplace character ; (with an 
and //) an instance of this quality, 

*6x9 Hieron Wks* II. 8 Let profanenesse and poperic cast 
reproches vpon diligence and ordinannesse, a 1665 J. Good- 
win Rilled w the Spirit (1867) 397 Whereas the persons yet 
under reproof are wont to pretend, lowness and ordinariness 
of matter, or of teaching, m the ministry which th^ have 
a mind to quit, 1807 Taylor m Monthly Mag XXIV, 
332 An idiomatic ordinarmess of diction, which has been 
praised for its simplidty x87x H B. Forman Ltvmg Poets 
247 The eight verses work through a variety of ordinarinesses 
to the final 

Ordinary (^idinan), sh. Also 4-7 ordyn-, 
5-6 orden-, 7 ordn-. [In earlier senses, a early 
OF. and Anglo-F. ordinariA^ ad n]ed.L. ordtndru 
Us (sc judexy liber, etc.) and as neut. sb. ordtnd^ 
rtum ; m some senses piob. immediately from the 
L. words ; later senses are partly native develop- 
ments of earlier, partly translations of F. 
ordinaire, and largely, elliptical uses of Ordinary 
a., sometimes after F. types ] 


187 

I. Applied to a person or staff of persons. 

1. Eccl, and Common Law* One who has, of 
his own right and not by special deputation, 
immediate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, as the 
archbishop m a province, or the bishop or bishop’s 
deputy in a diocese 

[X392 Britton in xxiu § 3 En tel cas covendra de ceo estre 
ceitifie par le Evask et par les ordinaries.] c 1380 Wyclif SeL 
Wks 111.384 Frens. ben exempt fro bischopis and ojier 
ordinaries, 1480 Bury Wills (CSonden) 60 The ordenmry, 
afore whom this myn testament schall be prouyd 1529 
Rasttll Pastyme, Hist Bnt* (z8xi) 193 Clerkes indyted 
of felonye shalbe dely\ered to the ordynaryes; 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments 205 The executor which deriueth has 
authoritie from the lawe, is the Bishop or Ordinarie of euerie 
diocese 1607 Cowell InterAr,, Ordmarte (Ordinarius), 
though in the ami lawe, whence the word is taken, it doth 
signifie any ludge that hath authoritie to take knowledge of 
causes in his owne right, as he is a magistrate, and not by 
deputation , yet tn our common lawe, it is most commonly 
taken for him, that hath ordinane lunsdiction m causes 
ecclesiasticall 1687 Bp Cartwright in Magd* Coll. 4r 
yas II (0 H. S ) 115 The King is Supreme Ordinary of 
this Kingdom. 1767 Blackstone Comm II xviu, 277 If 
the bishop be both patron and ordinary, he shall not have 
a double time allowed him to collate in. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist III. xviii. 98 It was agreed that all Lollards should 
be handed over to the ordinaries to be tried. 

2. CtvilLaw, Ajudge having authonty to take 
cognizance of cases in his own nght and not by 
delegation; spec in Scotland, one of the five judges 
of the Court of Session who constitute the Outer 
House (== Lord Ordinary, Ordinary a, 2 ); m 
U* S*, a judge of a court of probate. 

1607 [see prec. sense] Z64X Termes de la Ley 212 X658 

in Phillips. 1834 TaidsAIag I. 724/1 From Mr Hope’s 
statement the Ordinaries fare worse than the Judges of the 
Inner-House, as they must sometimes read manuscript.. I 
do not know a more laborious life than that of olfh of the 
Lords Ordinary x86x W. Bell Did Lasu Scot.js$/a The 
junior or last appointed Ordinary of the First Division is 
^pointed to sit as junior of the two permanent Lords 
Ordinary of the Second Division. 

3. An officer in a religious fraternity having 
charge of the convent, etc, . « med L. ordindrtus 
(Du Cange). Obs, exc. Hist. 

1481 Bury Wilts (Camden) 68 The Secresten of the Mona- 
stene of Bury Seynt Edmund, Ordinane of the same place. 

4. a. A diocesan officer appointed to give 
criminals their neck-verses, and to prepare them 
for death ; more fully 0 , of assize and sessions* 
b. The chaplain of Newgate prison, whose duty 
it was to prepare condemned prisoners for death, 
Obs exc. Hist* 

1696 Phillips (ed, 5), Ordincff‘y,„M<\o the Bishop of the 
Diocesses Sub at Sessions and Assizes, to give Malefactors 
their Neck-verses, and to judge wheuier they read or no. 
1700 Congreve Way oy World in. xiu, The Ordinaiy’s paid 
for setting the psalm, and the pansh-pnest for reading the 
ceremony. 1754 Fielding Jon. Wild iv x, In Newgate, 
the ordinary himself declared that he was a cursed rogue, 
but no conjurer. x8x8 Hazlitt Ettg* Poets v (1870) 187 He 
is a kind of Ordinary, not of Newgate, but of nature, zpoo 
Sir W. Besant in Daily News 3 Sept. 6/a The prisoner was 
conveyed to the spot m a cart beside his own coffin, while 
the ordinaiy sat beside him and exhorted him. 

+ 6 A stage prompter. Obs 
z6oa Carew Cornwall 71b, The players .are prompted 
by one called the Ordinary, who followeth at their baik 
with the booke in bis hand 

f 6. A courier conveying dispatches or letters at 
regular intervals; hence, post, mail. Obs. (« F. 
ordinaire f 17 th c in Littre) 

1667 Temple Lett, to Gounnlle Wks 1731 II 32 By the 
last Ordinary from Spain, it appears that they dream no 
more of War there than they do of Fire 1704 Swift Opera- 
Uon of Spirit Wks. 1768 I 202 , 1 have not had a line, these 
three last ordinaries. 1730 Owen Swiny in G. Colnian 
Posik. Lett. (1820) 26, I have rec* no answer, as yet, ..but 
hope to have one by ^ next week’s ordinary. 

+ 7. A staff of officers m regular attendance or 
service • cf. Ordinary a* 3 b. Ohs, 
xsafi in Househ, Ord (x7go) 165 The ordinary of the King's 
chamber which have bouche of Court & also their dietts 
withm the Court [Here follows a list of officers of the 
Household ] 

8 Naut. (See quot. 1769 ) Ohs, 

Sir W Monson Naved Tracis 111. (1704) 323/1 He 
IS to take care to pay the Ordinary of the Navy every 
Quarter. 170* Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) V 230 Resolv’d, 
that 129,314;^. iBs, oyL be allowed for the ordinary of the 
navy. 1757 Robertson in Phil. Trans, L, 3x They were all 
labouring men, belonging to the ordinary of Portsmouth 
yard. 1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789), Ordinary, the 
establishment of the persons employed by the government 
to take charge of the ships of war, which are laid-up in .. 
harbour. These are composed of the warrant-officers of 
the said ships, . and their servants There is besides a crew 
of labourers enrolled in the list of the ordinary. 

b. (See quot. 1863 .) Chiefly m phr. in ordinary 
(of a ship), laid up or out of commission (also j^^.). 

X7S4 Ess, ManmngRleet 24 Wanant-Officers doing Duty 
on Board any Ships m Ordinary 1847 J. Wjlson Chr. 
North (1857)1. 24a The crutch is laid up in ordinary 186^3 
P. Barry Doehyard Eeon, 19a Dockyard ordinaries is 
merely another name for reserves of ships of war. When 
abtps of war are said to he in ordinary, the meaning is that 
they are in one of three stages of readiness for commission 
and active service. 1898 J. K. Laughton in Trans. R. 
Hist, Soc, XII. 89 Tn ordinary’ at that time [1805) meant 
being repaired, or waiting to be repaired, but certainly not 
fit for service. 


H. Rule, oidmance, ordinal. («med.L. ordi- 
nartuSj ordinarium ) 

t 9. A formula or rule prescribing a certain 
order or course of action ; an ordmance, regula- 
tion, prescript, b. A prescribed or customary 
course or procedure; regular custom or wont Obs, 

*303 R Brunnb Hatidl Synne X0910 Wy]j Jiese prestes hyt 
shulde fare so Whan here parysshenes ognete mysdo, Wy]> 
feyre techyng, gode spelles, , . And wyj> ordynaryys of holy 
cherche. CX4S0 Cov. Myst, ix (Shalo. Soc.) 87 To obey 
the orden^es of the temple echeon. 1526 in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 140 The Serjeant of the bakehouse, to make & bake 
the bread .according to the aantient ordinary of the house- 
hold, 1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits (1616) 193 Oft 
tunes they procure the feauer,and their ordinane is to make 
mdancholie byadustion. 

10 A rule prescnbing, or book containing, the 
order of divine service, esp. that of the mass ; the 
established order or form for saying mass; the 
service of the mass, or that part preceding and 
following the canon. 

X494 Fabyan Chron vii ccxxii. 245 Bokes, that were 
occupyed in the deuyne seruyee of the Churche, as the 
Ordynall or Consuetudynary, the whiche.. is nowe named 
Sal>«buiy vsbl or the ordinary after Salysbury vse. 1853 
Fuller Ch. Hisf in. i § 23 Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
deidsed that Ordinary or form of service, which hereafter 
was observed m the whole kingdom 0x832 Mackintosh 
Rtvol x688 Wks. 1846 II 263 “Hie judiaal determinations, 
which recognised his [the King’s] right.. to make ordinaries 
for the outward rule of the Church. 

+11. A devotional manual containing instruc- 
tions for the conduct of life. Obs, 


150a Ord. Crysien Men colophon, Here endeth the booke 
named the Ordynarye of Crysten Men, enpiynted in Flete 
Strete by Wyiuten de Worde. xgyS Scoloker The 
Ordenaiye for all faythfull Chrystians to leade a Vertuous 
and Godly lyfe. 

JJJL. Something ordinary, regular, or usual. 
(From the adj in Fr, or Eng.) 

1 12, A lecture read at regular or stated times. 
x43a-:5o tr. Htgden (Rolls) VIII. 2x9 Hit happede seynte 
Edmunde toforgete that impression.. by studyenge for an 
ordinary to be redde in the morowe foloynge. ^1500 in 
Peacock Sted, Cambridge (X841) App A. p. xliv, The 
Bedellys shall sett the Doctor from hys place to the commyn 
Scolys to rede his Ordmarye. 

+ 13. Customary fare; a regular daily meal or 
allowance of food ; by extension, a fixed portion, 
an allowance of anything (« F, ordinaire). Obs* 
i^x Caxton Myrr, in xviT 173 They, reteyne and kepe 
more goodes and nchesses than [printed that] they nede 
for their ordynarye. i577‘-87 Hounshed Chron. ll. 20/2 
Albeit his house is frequented of the nobilitie yet his 
ordinane is so good, that a verie few set feasts are provided 
for them. x6x6 Surpl.& Markh. Country Ramie 129 Giue 
him rather some Hay to eat, than to lead him to water, and 
after that to glue him his ordinarie of Oats. 1667 Decay 
Chr, Piety viu § 44 Nor is he now to he lookt on as a 
gentleman, whose single ordmary costs not as much as would 
be.. a fair exhibition for some whole families. 0x668 Sir 
W. Waller Dm. (1839) 45 Behemoth is satisfied with 

that ordinary which the mountames bnng him forth. 

14. A public meal regularly provided at a fixed 
pnee in an eating-house or tavern ; also, formerly, 
the company frequenting such a meal, the ' table 
X589 Nasme Ded, Greee^s Menaphon (Arh.) X7 They 
might have .. dinde everie date at the pease porredge 
ordinane with Delphngus. 1650 Fuller in vi 328 

He kept a daily Ordinary (thanks being the only shot nis 
guests were to pay). 1678 Yng, Mans Call, 58 Civil and 
loving society is natures table of ordinary 1709 Steele 
TVzf/EFNo. X35 r 6 In the presence of tibe whole Ordinary 
that were now gathered^ about him in the Garden. X77E 
Mackenzie Man Reel, xix. (x886) 41 A board hung out of a 
window signifying, *An excellent Ordinary on Saturdays 
and Sundays’. i^H Sa&sxs Cleverly won .played 
a very good knife and fork at the farmers* ordinary. 

Jig. 1730 W. Kenrick iptildi The Kapdliqn, or Poetical 
(ordinary; consisting of (jreat Variety of Dishes in Prose 
and Verse. z8x6 Coleridge LaySerm 327 The two public 
ordinanes of literature, the circulating libraiy and the 
penodical press. 

b. An eating-house or tavern where pubhc meals 
are provided at a fixed price; a dining-room in 
such a bnilding. 

In the 17th cent, the more expensive ordinaries were 
frequented by men of fashion, and the dinner was usually 
followed by gambling; hence the term was often used as 
synonymous with ‘gambling-house 
rS9o Payne Descr. Irel, (1841) 8 A man may be as well 
and cleanely tabled at an English house in Ireland ..as at the 
best ordinarie inEngland xogx T, Powell Tom AUTrades 
(187® 141 The unwholsome ayre of an Eightpenny Ordi- 
narie 171a Swift Lei. Eng, Tongue VHcs itss H. 1. 189 
All the odd words they have picked up in a coffee*hou» or 
a gaming cardinaiy i8xa SPortingMe^. 3 pCKIX. 278 The 
plaintiffhad no right to insist upon going into the ordinary 
or any other particular room. xSBa J. Hawthoiwe Dw^ 
HI. 286 In one of the narrow streets leading towards Cheap- 
side she noticed a small inn or ordinary, 
a In parts of the United States, as Virginia : 
A tavern or mn of any kind. 

1774 P. Fithian ynd m Amer, Htsi Rev. V, 315 All 
Taverns they [Virginians] call ‘Ordinary’s*. zwsABurnaby 
Trav 83 When he went into au ordinary [Note, Inns are 
so called in Amenca]. 1866 Whittier Matg SnatEs yrHl, 
Pr Ws. 1889 1 . X9 Sir Thomas., excused hunself for the 
time. .and rode on to the ordinary 
+ d A gambling game carried on at an ordinary. 
x684 Lowf, Gaz No. 1950/4 Rafilings, Ordinaries, and 
other publick Games. 
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ORDINAEY. 


188 


OBDINATE. 


16 . ffer, A charge of the earliest, simplest, and 
commonest kind, nsiually bounded by straight lines, 
but sometimes engrailed waTj, indented, etc. 

The principal charges so classed are the Chief, Pale, Bend, 
Bend-smister, Fess, Bar, Chevron, Cioss, and Saltire. 

i6xo Guuxim Heraldry ii, ui C1660) 53 Those Charp^es 
which ..do peculiarly belong to this Art, and are of ordinary 
use therein, in regard whereof they are called Ordinaries 
Ibid, ni. xxvi (161X) 182 Sometimes you shall find this bird 
borne in the forme of some Ordinary, [as] disphued m Pale, 
three of them one aboue another x88a Cussans Handhk 
Her (ed. 3) iv 56 Armorists usually divide the Ordinaries 
into Honourable Ordinaries and Sub^ordinaries. 

b. Hence, Ordinary of Arms^ applied {emn,) 
to a book or work of refeieuce in which heraldic 
bearings are arranged in some methodical order 
and referred to the persons or families who bear 
them; the conyerse of an Armoury^ arranged in 
the order of the names of the persons. 

This appears to have originated in a misunderstanding 
fperh through a collcxjmal Ordinary Bosk) of the appella- 
tion Book ^Ordinaries properly applied in 1628 by John 
Withie to the MS. work of R, Glover, Somerset Herald 
(i 57X<-88). R. Glover’s own MS , Bnt Mus Tib D. has 
no title. 

t(Sa8 J Withie Harl bfS 14.50 This is a true coppie of 
a booke of Armes , (otherwise i^ed a faooke of Ordinanes) 
w®** was tricktand written by the hands of the late worthy 
gent* Robert Gloaer Esquire Somerset-Herauld irryao 
H WANLEvZlrstf^. Harl MS 1078 Alarge collection of the 
Arms of English Families disposed by way of Ordinary, . 
Bat a table shewing the Order of this Ordinary is wanting 
*^80 Eokohosoh Heraldry title-p, [contains inter aha] 
Glover’s Ordinary of Arms, augmented and improved 
/did Contents, A Copious Ordinaty of Arms, onginally com- 
piled by Robert ©lover, Somerset Herald, and now enlarged 
and improved. 

16 . a. Ordmary condition, course, run, degree; 
ordmary state of health, etc. (In quots, 1673, 
1710= ordmary or regular course of reading ) Tke 
Of dinary i what is customary or usual. N ow colloq, 
1581 Savile Tacitus^ Hist, iv mu (isgr) x ^^ Of a crafty 
and suttlewit, aboue the ordinary of those barbaious people. 
1600 Shaks a Y L, III V, 4.2 , 1 see no more in you then m 
the ordmary OF Natures sale-worke. 167a J Fraseu in 
Set Biog (Wodrow Soc,) IL 152 Reading m my ordinary, 

1 read feese words Hag, u 17 1710 Col. Blackader 

Hiary 2 July in Life xvi (1834.) 397 In reading the bcripture 
in my Ordinary I got both reproof and instruction 1846 
J, Hamilton Mount of Olives vil 150 If he is in his ‘frail 
ordinary* he is content. iSpg Chicago Advance 14 Sept, 
Something out of the ordtnary \vas anticipated 
b. An ordinary thing or person ; something of 
usual or commonplace cdiaracter. rare 
^xds4 Bacoh CdAs Wariu^Sf Wks iSrol 542/2 At that 
time Spain had no other >vars save those of the Low 
Countries, which were grown into an ordinary. 1647 Ward 
Stvip, CobUr 17, I would not have my Aniraau Spiiits 
purged any way but by my Naturall, and those by my 
bodily humours, and those by such Ordinaries as have the 
nearest vicinage to them 1897 Citxcago Advance 9 Sept 
314/1 To touch and hft the common hie about him, Ull its 
veriest ordinaries should feel the thni! of the new life 
17 Applied to various things of the more or 
most usual class or type, to distinguish them from 
others of some special sort 
■fa. Aparticularmalceor variety of kersey Obs, b An 
ungeared bicycle of the earlier type, with one large and one 
very small wheel So called for some years after the mtro- 
duction of the * Safety* type, c 1885 0. An ordinary shaie 
(as distinguished from preference shares, etc ) 

a. 155* Aft^s & 6 £dui, VJ, c 6 § 12 Kersies called 
Ordinaries.. being well scowred, thicked, nulled, dressed and 
fully dried, shall weigh xx h, at the least 

b, 188B Cyel T ffw Club Gas Sept, 360 A youth who, on 
sighting us forthwith mounted his ordinary, tode out of 

yard [etc 1 X898 Cycling 84 Osmond at his best on the 
Ordinary was nding when the rear driver began to establish 
Itself as a racing cycle. 

0. 184^ Westm, Gaz 9 Mar 8/a The market values the 
ordinanes at over 115-16 1000 Ibid 21 Aug. 7/3 Last year 
the ordinaries were divided into shares. 

1 " 18 . Phrases, (These might equally be placed 
under the adj ) Of for^ m ordinary (*« F, 
dinatrej pnir f of^matre)^ in tbe ordinary course, 
as a regular custom or practice, orduianly Obs, 

^ * 5 S 6 J Hiwwoon Sfid^r F hi. 17 Spiders of ordmane 
haue store Of all municion, for warrs redie rated xs8a 
PyxTfiNHAM Poene 111 xvin (Arh.) 202 In his Oratf^ 
which ye know is of ordinary to be made before tbe Prince 
at the first assembly of both houses 1596 Danptt tr, 
Comims{t6xn)2H IVise that weeke, once of ordmane, and 
once for those that came to be cured of the Kings euill 
176a Kames Stem Cnt (1763) I ii 87 May we not with 
equal reason denve from self-love the affection a man for 
ordmaryhas to them [children]? 1808 Jefferson (1830) 

IV iia We shall man them, in oidinaiy, but with their 
navigating crew of eight or ten good seamen 
b. In otdinary added to official designations : 
app an exp^ion of ordhmry (see Ordinart a 
3 b), and like it opposed lo extraordinofy^ as 
chaplarndn'Ordinary to his Majesty, f hysician^in- 
oratnary to the Pnuce of Wales. 
a 1639 WoTTON Life Dh, Buckingham in Feli^ (1651) 78 
There is conveyed to Master Villiers an intimation of the 
Kings pleasure, .fo be, .his Cup-bearer at large; and the 
Summer following he was admitted in Ordinary a 1683 j 

WALTON Angler i (1886) 14 Therefore I think my eagle is so i 

^stly styled^ Jove’s servant in ordmary ‘ « x68o Fe ll (T ), 1 

He was soon after made chaplain in ordinary to his t 

J* Chambehlavne St Gt Bnt, in S5o (List t 
of Queen «» Ulnars and Servants), Physiciansin Ordinary to 1 
her Majesty’s Person. 1737 Btd, 11, iii. 245 (Establibhmt. I 


of her Majesty's Household), Ladies of the Bed-Chamber in 
Ordinary, Ladies of the Bed Chamber Extraordinary'. Bid, 
247 Upholster in Ordinary, 

19 atirib, and Cmb a m sense 14, as ordtnary 
suffer y -keeper^ -keepings etc.; ordinary table, 
the table at which an ordinary was served and 
which was afterwards cleared for gambling; hence, 
a gambling-table or gamblmg-house. 

m79 Lvly £'»Mtf«y(Aib.)rS9 Frequent not those ordinary 
tables^ wher yee both spend your money vamely, and your 
time idly. 1635 Brereton Trao (Chetham Soc > 93 We 
were well used. 6d ordtnary supper, and 4^ breakfast. 
i68x Connect CoA Pec (1859) 78 shall give pubhque 

notice at a town meeting or by a writing set up upon the 
ordinary or null dore 1685 Col Fee, PennsyCv, 1 166 That 
Ordinary Keepers within Philadelphia should bring in their 
Lycences on uiis day 17x0 Providence Rec, (1896) X 113 
Anne Tupin tooke a licence for Ordinary Keepmg and gave 
bond 1883 Croft in Elyofs Gov 274 nohi ‘Hells ’ in 
England were previously known as ‘ Ordinary-Tables ’ 
b. m sense 8, as m dimry shift etc , t ordinary- 
man (see quot. 1769). 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts m (1704) 325/2 The 
Victualling of the Ordinary Ship keepers, Falconer 
Dud Marine (1789), Mafelolsgardtetti the ordinary men 
attending a royal dock yard, and it's harbour or dock. 
Hence 0 rdinaiyist, one who ndes an * ordinary' 
bicycle, see 17b. O rdlnaxyslup, the quality, 
dignity, or personality of an ordinary. 

1889 Pall hall G, 10 May i/i Taken altogether, the 
nding of the safety men was infinitely better than that of 
the ^ordinaryists 1891 Wheeling 4 Mar 426 On a wet 
day a safety rider is simply coated with mud, while the ; 
ordinaryist IS comparatively clean, a i66x Fuller (Webster), j 
The same doth not destroy his *ordinaryship, but only 
showeth that he was made an ordmary in an extraoidinary 
manner 1830 Westm Rev XIIL 451 His Oidmaryship 
sitting m three new characters at once. 

Ordinary (p*jdman), a {adv) Also 5-6 
orden-, -yn-, 7 ordn-. [ad L. ordtndri-tis 
regular, orderly, customary, usual, f, ordo, ordm-t 
Order • see -aryI. Cf. F ordinaire (OF ordenaire^ 
13th c ), whence some of the uses are taken.J 
+ 1 Conformable to older or rule; regular; 
orderly, methodical Obs 


Those [lawes] that he left written by piecemeale we haue 
framed together into oneordenaue treatise 1538 R Baker 
ve, Balzac s Lett (vol II) 37 Stay your selfe within the 


bounds of ordinar^ustice, 1639 I W tr, Cidberfs Chant 
Physic title-p , The advice of the best and ordinariest 
physitians 


2 . Of a judge : Having regular junsdiclion, 1, e. 
exercising authority by virtue of office and not by 
special deputation ; esp, empowered ex offiao to 
take cognizance of ecclesiastical or spiritual cases , 
now only in special collocations (cf. ORnmABY sb, 
1, 2).^ Of jurisdiction, ecclesiastical power, etc,; 
Exercised ex officio (now meiged in 3). 
fudge ordinary, (/r) the judge of the Court for Divorce 
I (formerly a branch of ecclesiastical judicatme) , (^) in Scot- 
land, the shenff of a county Lordofdtnary see quot. 1861 
1483 Caxtok Cato Aviij, To undeistonde the sentence of 
thy luge competent and ordynarye x^ShAci 26 Hen VIII, 
c 3 f 7 Archebysshoppes and bysshoppes, and all otbei 
hauing lunsdiction ordinary a x6oo 'Ecovizz.EcclPol viii. 
vm § 3 Our judges in causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary 
or commissionary ordinary, those whom we term ordinaries, 
and such, by the laws of this land, aie none but pi elates only 
1656 Bramh ALL V 200 '1 hey have yetanother evasion, 

that the highest ecclesiasticall power was given .to Saint 
Peter as an ordinary Pastor to descend from him to his Suc- 
cessors 1834 [see Ordinary sb, a] x86i W Bell Diet, 
Loan Scot 600/1 Lord Ordinary In the (]ourt of Session, 
the judge before whom a cause depends in the Outer House 
IS called the Lord Oidmarv in that cause And the judge 
who offiaates m tbe Bill-Cmamber is called Ibe Lord Ordm- 
My on the Bills. 187a Whariods Lmw Lex (ed, fv&e 
Ordinaty, the judge of the Court for Divorce. 

3 , Belonging to the regular or usual order or 
course; having a place in a fixed or regulated 
sequence ; occurring in the course of regular custom 
or practice ; regular, normal, customary, usual. 
Ordijia^ ray see quot 1831 (cf Extraordinary i i 
X460 Fortcscue Abs, Sf Lim, Mon, vi (1885) 120 Ordi- 
nance nor the Kynges ordmane charges 1377 Harrison 
England n vl (X877) i 148 The servants haue their oidinane 
diet assigned x6o7-xa Bacon Ess, Aiketsm (Arb ) 330/1 
God never wrought miracle to convince Atheistes because 
ms ordinary worlces convince them 1756 C Lucas Ess 
W aters I 145 It proves a very useful, good water for the 


or reiractioji land] is therefore called the ordinary ray 
1875 jEVONs^(2«^(i878)a5o In ordinary life we use a great 
many words with a total disregard of logical precision. 

b. Of officials, persons employed, etc. ; Belong- 
ing to the regular staff or lo the fully recognized 
class of such. Cf. Extraordinary 2 Now mostly 
represented by -trvordinary see Obdinabt sh, 18. 

[1508 Chamerlane ordinare . see Ordinar a ] isge W 
Watrfwan FardlePaaotts rr x, 231 The Emperour neuer 
speaketh to any foreine ambassadours,.,excepte bothethei 
and their giftes bee purified by the ordenarie women. 
1577-87 Holinshsd Chron, III, xi36/r There were in the 
towne of Cabs fiue hundred English souldiors ordmane, . , 
and (jTthe townesmen not fullie two hundred fighting men 
159* Orbkne Dtsbui* 21, 1 was an ordinary dauncer, xGzt 
Burton Anat Mel, i. 11. m, vi, A grave and learned 


Minister, and an ordinary Preacher at Alcmar in Holland, 
*737 J CHAMBrRLAYNE St Gt, Bnt It III 117 Military 
Branch of the Ordnance. Engineer-Ordmary, Joseph Day. 

c. Phr. More than ofdtnary {a) more 111 num- 
ber or amount than is usual , {h) with adj. or sb. 
To a greater degree than is usual, unusual, ex- 
ceptional; also advh unusually, exceptionally. 
Obs,, arch,, or dial, So greater^ better, worse (etc ) 
than ordtnary, 

1560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 339 b, He that taketh 
yerely of his subjectes moie than oidmarye, 111 C M 
Ducates X589 Puttenham Eig' Poesie iii xx (Arb ) 264 
Surplusage lieth not only in a word or two more than 
ordmary, but in whole clauses. x6a4 Milton Areqp (Arb ) 
57 Though a hcencer should happ'n to be judicious moie 
then ordinary. x66a Stillingfl. Ong Sacr ni iv § g 
There was a more than ordinary multiplication of the world 
irom the Sons of Noah after tbe Flood. 1670 Eachard 
Cont Clergy 122 The clouds being more than ordinaiy 
thick, a 1704 Locke (J ), This designation of the person our 
author is more than ordmary obliged to take care of 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (r8ir) L 11 ii When she aimed to be 
worse tempered than ordinary, 1852 Mrs Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C XIX 197 If Eva, now, was not more angel than 
ordinary, she would be rumed. 

^ 4 , Of common or eveij^day occurrence, fre- 
quent , abundant Obs, ^ 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen IV, iv iv 115 Be patient (Princes) you 
doe know, these Fits Are with his Highnesse very oidmane 
X673 tr Camdeiis Hist, Ehz m (1688) 324 Tobacco- 
Shops are now as ordinary m most Towns as Tap-houses 
and Taverns 1725 Sloahe Jmnmca II, 323 These aie 
very ordinary here, but thrive not. for want of water 
tb. Commonly practised or expenenced , com- 
mon, customary, usual. Chiefly predicalive, in 
pbr. U is ordinary, or an ordinary thing {with 
a person to do something, etc). Obs, 

1603 Bacon Adv Leain. i 11 § 3 It hath been ordinary 
with politique men to extenuate and disable leained men by 
the names of pedantea 1570 Baxter Cut e Ch,^Dtv 167 It 15 
very ordmary with poor fanciful women to take all their 
deep apprehensions for revelations 1709 Steele Tatler 
No 5 f 2 Her Eyes aie intent upon one who looks from her, 
which IS ordinary with the Sex. Ibid, No 27 ? 6 It is 
ordinaiy for Love to make Men Poetical 1794 Paley Evid 
I V S 4 (1817) 98 This proves that a moiality, more pure and 
strict than was ordinary, prevailed in Christian bocielies 
5 . Of tbe usual kind, such as is commonly met 
with, not singular or exceptional Often in de> 
preciatory use ’ Not above, or somewhat below, 
the usual level of quality; commonplace, some- 
what inferior ; also (now dial, or colloq ) ordinary- 
looking, * plain *, ^ ugly, not handsome ’ (Johnson), 
Ordinary seaman : sec quot 1769. 

1^0 Webbe Trav (Arb ) 18 We were set to wipe the feet 
oftne kings horses, and to become ordmane slaues m the 
said Court 1607 Topsr ll Fonrf Beasts (1658) 220 A com- 
mon name for ordinary Hackney-horses. 1661 Kusi Origen's 
0 pm in Phemx (1721) 1 . 81 They were Men ofoidinary In- 
tellectuals 1667 Pbimatt City C Build, 71 There is those 
that do It for four shillings a peece, but very ordinary work 
1710 Hfarne Collect, ( 0 , H S.) Ill 52 His Books are veiy 
mean and ordinary. xvS^Humc A'r; i 1 (1788) 20 The most 
ordinary machine is sufficient to tell the hours, but the most 
elaborate alone can point out the minutes and seconds X769 
Falconer Did Marine (17B9), Ordinary is likewise used 
to distinguish the inferior sailors from the more expert . T'he 
latter are rated able on the navy-books, a 2847 Mrs Sher- 
wood Lady of Manor III, xk 148 Lady Anne was , , remark- 
able for her ordinary appearance, her person being clumsy, 
and her face spoiled by the smallpox. X848 C Brontl 
y, Eyre v, Miss Miller was more ordinary , ruddy in com- 
plexion 1879 Paper Print Trades frnl No 29, 5 
The get-up and printing of both works being of the most 


ordinary chaiacter 1883 Knowledge 10 Aug 95/1 In Cam- 
biidjeshire * An ordinary child ' was ‘ a plain child ' 

I 1 6 Not distinguished by rank or position , be- 
longing to the commonalty ; of low degree , per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, the common people , 
common, vulgar; iiniefined, low, coarse Obs 
x639 Pearson Creed (1830) 117 The ordinary Jews had lost 
the e\act understanding or the old Hebrew language. 172a 
De Foe Plague (1756) 79 Expiessions, such as . even the 
worst and ordinariest People in the Street would not use 
X74xChesterf Lett (1792) L 209 To speak of Mr What d’jc- 
call-lum, or Mia Thingum, is excessively awkward and 
ordinary Bid,, They are the distinguishing marks, of the 
ordinary people, Ihd 255 Most women and all the ordin- 
al people in general speak m open defiance of all grammar. 
7. Phtases, see Ordinary 18 
f B adv. In an ordinary manner , according to, 
or as a matter of, regular practice, in ordinaiy 
cases, commonly, ordinarily. Obs, 

1596 Danctt tr, Comines (1614) 24 My selfe was resident 
there, being lodged at the Tournelles, and ordinary eating 
and lodgii^ in the Court 1607 Topsell Fonrf Beasts 
(1658) 241 They mounted without other stirrop ,, not only 
when they were ordinary attired in common garments, but 
then also when they weie armed. 1697 tr C'/essD'Attuoys 
Trav (1706) 56 Their Sword oftentimes hangs by their side 
tied with a bit of Cord, and ordinaiy without a Scabbard 
x^AInzntsion I 276 When you arc quite ordinary dressed, 
so that no one could guess you for ladies 

O, Comb,, as ordinary-looking, •siged adjs 
xBx8 Scott Fob Roy xx, One or two starched and ordi- 
nary-looking mechanics stood beside and behind me, 1831 
Brewster Nat Magic xi, (1833) 274 It is capable of 
accommodating an ordinary-sized man, 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 2 That other young man, who,. had a turned-up 
nose, and was quite ordinary looking. 

Ovdinate (pidm^), a and sb. Also 4-7 -at. 
[ad, L. Of dinu-us, pa.pple. of ordmhre to Obdain.] 



ORDINATE. 


ORDNANCE, 


A. ppL a and adj. Now Ohs or rare* 

I. fi. Construed as^ff ppU* Ordered, arranged, 
disposed ; ordained, destined, appointed. Obs, 
l398TREVISA^tf>^^//.2?^/*.;^.v V. (1495)108 Thecurtelles 
or webbes of the eye ben so ordynat togyders that four ben 
in the formest partyes. 1509 Hawes Past* Pleas* xxxvii, 
(Percy Soc.) 194 The serpent venimous, Which by sorcery 
was surely ordinate You for to sle, 16^ Jer. Taylor GU 
Exemp* Pref § 34 laking such proportions of their objects 
which are ordinate to their end, 

H. Construed as adj, 

t2. Conformed to order or rule; reduced to 
order, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular Obs. 
Ordinate j>ower (of God), the divine power as exhibited in 
the order of mundane things. (Opposed to absolutely 
c 1400 ApoL Loll* 28 Cnst, J>at is God Almijty, & of his 
absolut power may al j>ing..get may not of ms ordinat 
power gele |>e folk for her ontrowJ». 1435 Polls ofParlt, V, 
279/1 An ordinate and a substantial! rule, 1334 Whitinton 
Tuipyes Officesi* (1540) 2 With comly gesture with ordinate 
eloquence, to make an oracyon. x668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol Anai* 111. v, 138 The Brain hath sundry Orcum- 
voliitiom without any Method or Order, the Bramlet hath 
circular and ordinate ones. 

+ 3. Observant of order, keeping withm orderly 
limits; orderly, regular, moderate, temperate. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Boetlu i. met. 111, 7 (C:amb. MS.) Cleer of 
vertu, sad, and wel ordinat of leuynge, <71386 — Merck* T. 
40 Ther as a wedded man Lyueth a lyf blisful and ordinaat. 
X4fi3 Caxtoh Gold Leg, 178/2 He was wel ordynate in hym 
seir 1363 IApcrMuscuIus' Contmonpl* 35 b, Where as men saye, 
that ordmate chantie beginneth of it self, if it be meanteot 
the chai ite of God^ it is true 1678 R. L'Estrange Seftecds 
Mor (1702) 124 His life is Ordinate, fearless, Equal, Secure, 
f A Geom Of a figure Having all its sides and 
angles equal , regular. Obs* 

1623 N, Carpenter Geog, Del* n ii (1633) 21 An Ordinate 
figure wee defined to bee that which commeth neerest to an 
equality of Sides and Angles. 1709 V. Mandey SysU Matk., 
Geom* (1729) 142 In Tnangles only the Equilateral is Ordi. 
nate or Regular. 

t 6 . Malh, OidtncUe proportion^ a proportion or 
statement of equality of ratios in which the terms 
are in regular order. Ordinate line ^ B. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid v. def 18 tsfi This ordinate 
proportionalitie may be extended as farre as ye list. 1636 
Hobbes Six Lessens Wks 1843 VII 288 The increasing 
impetus will be designed by die ordmate lines in the paia< 
bola. x86zTonHUNTER.S»c/2<f 280 In 19 he defines ordinate 
proportion 

6 Eniom Arranged in a row or rows. 

1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol IV 292 Ordinate, When 
spots, puncta, &c are placed in rows Ihid* 313 Ordinate. 
When simple eyes are arranged m a certain order 

B sb. Geom, a. Any one of a senes of parallel 
chords of a conic section, m relation to the diameter 
which bisects each of them ; now usually applied 
to half the chord (i, c, the line from the curve to 
the bisecting diameter), originally called the semt- 
ordinate Hence, b. A straight line drawn from 
any point paiallel to one of the co-ordinate axes, 
and meeting the other; see Co-obdinatj} sb, 2. 
(Correlative to Abscissa ) 

^ The name ordinate^ formerly more ixs^y ordmate appliccUet 
is derived from the Latin phrase \l%nea^ ordinate (or ordtna- 
Urn) apphcaia, used in the 16th c. Latin translation of 
Apollonius of Perga, 

ApoUomiPergsiConicorumi xvi Definitio 4, Ducta 
autem per centium ordinate applicata,, Secunda Diameter 
vocetur ] Collins m Rigaud Corr. Set* Men (1841) II. 7 
The angle that an ordinate in a known ellipsis makes with 
either of the axes. 1706 Phillips, Ordmate or Ordmate 
Applicate (m Conick Sections) is a Line drawn at Right 
Angles to the Axis, (which cuts it into two equal Parts) and 
reaching from one side of the Section to the other. The Half 
of this Line is propeily the SemiDrdviate, but 15 now 
commonly called the Ordinate* 1706 Ditton Fluxions 'p. 
’I is required to find the relation of the Fluxion of the 
Ordinate to the Fluxion of the Ahscisse, 1726 E Stone Nefio 
Maik* Diet s V, Order (transl, Newton 1704), If any Right 
and Parallel Lines be drawn and terminated on both sides 
by one and the same Comc-Section, and a Right Line 
bisecting any two of them, shall bisect all the rest All the 
Right Lines so bisected, are called Ordinate Applicates to 
that Diameter [ordinatwi appiicatse ad Diametruiiil 1748 
Hartley Ohserv, Mam i. lu 339 The Ordinates of any 
unknown Curve 1807 Hutton Couise Math* II gs An 
Ordmate to any diameter, is a line parallel to its conjugate, 
or to the tangent at its vertex, and terminated by the diameter 
and curve i86x Smiles Engineers II vir vi 183 Trans- 
verse timbers,, laid across the whole of the nbs, set out to 
the exact form of the curve by ordinates from the mam or 
longitudinal axis of the ellipsis X879 Prescott Sp Telephone 
246 We let fall perpendiculars, or, m mathematical language, 
oidinates to it, on either side x^x C. Taylor Blem Geom. 
Comes 8 The Principal Ordmate, or briefly the Ordinate, 
of any point is the perpendicular drawn from it to the axi& 

Ordinate (p ^dm^it), v, [f. L. ofdmdt-, ppl. 
stem of ordindre ; cf. prec.] 
fl. irons. To appoint authontatively to any 
office ; spec* to appoint or admit to holy orders ; 
«= Ordain v* ii. Ohs. 

x36a WrN3ET Cert* Tiociatis Wks 1888 I, 15 As the 
Apostohs ordmatit St Paule and Barnabas. xs6s Jewel 
De/Apol (1611) 568 As for that ye say, Your Bishops be 
duly Oidinated and Consecrated. X303 Daniel Cto* fVars 
IV, xxii, Richard ..this man did ordinate The heyre ap- 
parent to the Crowne and Land. 1397 A. M, tr Guille- 
meeaPs Fr. CJarurg* yx MonS* de la Tour, ordinated 
and chosen gentleman of the kinges chamber of presence. 

2 To order, regulate, control, govern, direct, 
Now rare or Obs* 


189 

159s Daniel Cw Wars i Ixix, He That best knowes how 
a Realme to ordmate 1646 Bp. Hall Balm Gilead 113 
^at over-ruhng hand of the Almighty, who ordinates all 
meir motions to bis owne holy purposes 170X Beverley 
Glopi of Grace Even those Great Links, and Branches of 
Salvation, that are within us, .Arc jet so Ordinated, that 
^ey ate to the Praise of the glory of grace. 1823 De 
(JumcEY Lett. Man Wks. i860 XIV 86 He did no more 

than regulate and ordinate the evident nisus and tend^cy 
of the popular usage into a severe definition. 

3, To institute, establish, ordain, predestine. 
Now rare or Obs. 

x6xo Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 292 The publike good is peace, 
whereunto justices and just warres are ordinated N 
Incelo Benttooho 4* Urania i, (1682) 168 The Precepts and 
Actions of Vertue are all ordinated to one End 1850 L, 
Hunt Auiohiog xxxv (i860) 399 Providence, by the like 
reasoning, ordinates dreadful revenge and retnbution. 

4. To place side by side in a senes, to co-oidinate. 

x882 Farrar Early Chr II. 385 The sentences are 

ordnated by simple conjunctions, not subordinated to each 
other by final particles z88z Hardy 'Puio on a Tower I, 
xii. 208, 1 have never ordinated two such dissimilar ideas. 
Hence O rdinated/// a , ordained. 
x6S2 Gaule Magastrom 152 To an ordinated destiny of 
an unfortunate end comes in, inordinately, fire, water, a fall, 
a gun, a sword. 

tOTdiaately, adv. Ohs* [f. Ordhtatb a. 
+ -i.y2] 

1. In an ordinate, ordered, or regulated manner ; 
m due order, in regular succession or sequence; 
according to order or rule, regularly; properly, 
duly, temperately 

138a Wycup 1 Macc vi, 40 Thei wenten warly, and ordy- 
natly CX423 Lydg, Assetidly of Gods 203 Pluto gan to 
declare euen by and by Botbe her compleyntes ordynatly. 
1349 Latimer Semi, hef Edw, VI (Arb.) 27 , 1 wyll make 
a durable lawe, whyebe shal compell the to walke ordinatlye, 
and m a plain way. 1603 Sir C. Hkydon fud. Asirol. xAiii. 
548 God worketh ordmately, not piepostcrously 1651 
RaleigKs Ghost xoo It is impossible, that a thing should 
particularly and ordmately in its own operation aim at one 
certain end, except it .knoweth the end 

2. Math, a. With equality of sides and angles, 
b So as to form an ordinate ; as an ordmate. Cf. 
Ordinate A. 4 , 5 , B, 

1633 H. More Aik ii v. § 5 (17x2) 54 If it be but 
exactly round or ordmately Quinquangular x633~87 
Apt Antid. (1712) 192 To be ordmately figured, is an 
undoubted Perfection of a Body 17^ Pemberton in Phil 
Trans* LHI 525 If DEhe not ordinately applied to LM, 
let DO be ordinately applied to LM* 

Ordination [ad. L ordindtion- 

em, n. of action f. ordindre to Ordain. Cf. F. 
ordination (i 2 tli c.).] The action of ordauung 

I, 1. The action of ordenng, arranging, or dis» 
posing in ranks or order, the condition of being 
ordered or ananged, an arrangement or disposition. 

(This, the primaiy sense m L., appears to have been the 
last to be adopted in Eng) 

X658 Sir T, Browne Card Cyrus 1 36 Disposing his 
trees like his armies m regular ordination. lotd. in 33 
Quincuncial forms and Ordinations are also observable in 
animall figurations, 1703 T N Ct^ 4- C Purchaser 85 He 
meaneth by Ordination, nothing but a well setlmg of the 
Model or Scheme of the whole Work xSag B\ron fuan 
vix. I, The first Detachment of three columns took its station, 
the second's ordination Was also m three columns. X863 
Cowden Clarke Shahs* Char, i 18 We must bear m mind 
the different ordination of ceremony , m that early and rude 
stage of society, 

b. Arrangement m orders or classes ; classifica- 
tion in orders. 

1636 tr. HobleP Eleiii, Philos. (1839) 28 , 1 would not have 
any man think 1 deliver the forms above for a true and exact 
ordination of names 1885 P, MacOwan Rep Cate Town 
Boi G<trd*/or 1884. ir The ordination of the Orchtdese* 

II, 2. The action of ordaining, or conferring 
holy orders; appointment or admission to the 
ministry of the Church ; the fact of being ordained 

X432-50 tr Hxgden (Rolls) II 141 If the archebischop of 
Yoike dee, his successor shalle comme to Caunteibury to 
receyve his ordinacion [of dmationem ah eo acciptef\* X64X 
Milton Anmtadv* xuu Wk>. (1851) 229 As for Ordination, 
what is it, but the laying on of hands, an outward signe or 
symbol of admission ? it creates nothin^:, it conferres nothing 
z6^ R, CoKC Power 4 Suhj 87 Bishops have power of 
ordlhation of presl^ters in every city, Tit r 5 , i Tim. 5. 22. 
1766 Blackstone Comm II 111 23 Ihat, where the benefice 
was to be conferred on a mere layman, he was first presented j 
to the bishop, in order to i eceive ordination X842 G ,S. Fader 
Proo Lett (1844) I * 4 * Many of our best, divines hold ! 
presbyteral ordination to be valid in cases of necessity. 

attnh. 1870 Ashwell Life Bp* WiUierforce I viii. 314 J 
The reforms in regard to Ordination work, for which the 
Church is indebted to him. Ibid* 339 The features of a 
Cuddesdon Oidination week, 
fb Appointment to any office or position^ rare* 
1630 Hobbes Corp Pol* 152 An Election or Ordination, 
how'ioever made. 

III, 3. The action or fact of ordaining or de- 
creeing, esp as a divine 'action. 

1460 Capgrave (Rolls) loThesextecause is of Goddi? 

ordinacioun, 1352 Abp Hamilton Catech (1884) 33 To 

? uhome he was subjeckit he the ordinatioun of God. 1639 
EARSON Ciecd (1839) 233 bence those which are 

subject learn to obey the powers which are of human 
ordination. 1794 Adams Nat 4 Exp PJulos II xx 384 
The quali^ of transparency is given, by a wise ordination 
of Providence, to the fluid substance of water, 1849 R I 
WiLBERRORCE Holy Bapi (1850) 149 That sudi a decree 
would go forth had been known beforehand to the Supreme 
intelligence and bad been part of Hts oidination. 


+ b. Destination {to an end or purpose) ; de- 
stined or ordained function or disposition. Obs. 

X607 Tovsell Fourf Beasts (1638) 63 An ox., is called a 
plower, .slow, and til favoured i with many other such notes 
of their natuie, ordination, and condition. X678 Norris 
Coll Misc (i^) 184 Whatsoever has such a Natural 
Ordination to, or Connexion with, the well or ill Being of 
mankind. 1829 J L Knapp fnd of Naiuralisi 33a Ihe 
same propensity, or ordination, for removing decayed matters. 
t4. That which is ordained; an ordinance, 
decree, statute, law ; a piescribed observance. Obs* 
X326 Tihdale Luke i 6 Booth.. walked in all the lawes 
and ordinacions of the lorde, X63X Life Father .SVz^i (1676) 
30 X A constant tenacity and an habited custom to observe 
ordinations vith all eaqulsiieness. 1636 Hobbes Lib* 
Neeess , tjr Chance (1841) 157 If he intended, that unjust 
laws arenot genuine laws, ..because they are not the ordina- 
tions of right reason. 

Ordinative (p idin^iv), a* and sb [ad . late L. 
ordindtivns (Tertull ), f. ppl. stem, of ordindre to 
Ordain ; see -ative.] 

A adj. Having the character or function of 
ordaining, ordering, determinmg, or regulatmg; of 
the natuie of ordination or ordering Now rare 
x$o3 Timme Qnersti. iii 142 These internal beginnings of 
things they called hypostatical, vertual, and ordinatiue 
beginnings. 1652 Gaule tlagyistrom 1^6 For these, being 
but the executive only, may either be directed or diverted 
by the intellectual! and oidinauve. y&j’jGhSJs.Crt Gentiles 
IV 48 X The holy God, in al his gubernation about sm, 
whether it be permissive or ordinative, is glonoscly vindi- 
cated from being the Author .of s.m, 

B. sb. Apartide which ordinates clauses, rore. 
(Cf. L. ordinativa adverbza in Priscian.) 

1843 Stoddart C 7 i am. in Eneycl Meirop 1 . 172/1 ' Where * 
15 an ordinative of place in the following passage. ^ He rails 
Even there, where merchants most do congregate * 
Ordinato-, combining form of L. ordindius 
ananged in a row or ro\vs, as ordma to-li turate, 
-xna’oulate, -pu'nctat© at^s., having liturce (or 
indistinct^ spots), maculie, or punctures, in rows, 
t O rdiuator. Obs* [a, L ordindtor, agent-n. 
f. ordindre to Ordain.] One who ordains. 

I. One who orders, regulates, directs, or governs 

x6x3 T Adams Two Sonnes 83 The wise ordinator of all 

things. 16x3 — Etigi^ickness if Wks. 1861 1 . 424 Nature, 
and her ordinator, God, x68o H Dodwell TwoLtit. (1691) 
162 The necessity of an universal ordinator of the second 
causes both to their own ends and to that of the U niversci 
1818 R. P. Knight Symh Lang (1876) 127 His name 
signified the Ordinator or Regulator, as it does still m the 
modern Coptic 

2 One who ordains to the Christian ministry 
x6o9 Skene Reg. MaJ 24 Gif he [a bondman] be ordered 
without the knawledge of his maister, and of his ordinator, 

. he sail be called back agalne to bondage, and sail be pan- 
dered to his maister. 

Ordiuee (^dmf ), a and sb. Forms : 4 ordiue, 
5 ordajie, 9 ordiuee. [In ME a. OF. ordini, 
pa pple, of ordiner to Ordain; in mod. use formed 
anew * see -ee ] 

t A. adj* Admitted to holy orders, or into a re- 
ligious order or fraternity ; ordained Obs* 
c x^o R Brunkb Citron* (1810) 225 Pan went his Ottobone 
hor^out J>e cuntre, & quaynted him with ilkone, lewed & 
ordme. C1400 Rule St Bemt (E. E T S > 22/7 Prmchke 
sal she sende an ordane nunne till her )>at is in sentence. 

B. sb. An ordained clergyman or minister ; now, 
usually, a newly- ordained deacon 
c i«o R Brunne Citron* (1810) aio ITo]bat holy kirke, & 
alle^ ordinex, & bisshop wo hei wirke &clerkesof dignite?. 
1863 A. 'Sojau.vmjoMem Bp Blomfeldl.iv zo6 In addressing 
his ordinees on the subject of amusements, he has deprecated 
fox-hunting rSSa Ch, Times There was a falling-offm 
the number of ordinees at the beginning of the decennium. 
Ordnance (p Jdnans). [A syncopated variant 
of ordenance. Ordinance, established since the 
17 th c. m a certain group of senses. The complete 
historical illustration of these is givenhere, although 
every sense begins witli forms spelt ordinance ] 

I I, Military matenals, stores, or supplies ; im- 
plements of war ; missiles discharged in war : » 
Artillery i. Also in pi. ordmamces. Obs. in 
general sense 

1390 Gowcr Conf II 19s ITiat thcL.beholde myhte Here 
enemys . . With al here ordinance there, Which thei ayein 
the Cite caste 1432-30 tr Htgden Harl Con tin. (Rolls) 
VIII, 483 His ordmaunce and trussynge cofre.s were taken 
jjer. X497 Naval Ace Hen. VII (1896) 8a By the first part 
IS declared the Receiptes of ordinauaces By the secunde 

S rt IS declared ordenauncesRetorned and delmered, a 1348 
ALL IKron , Rich ///51 Armoure, weapons, vitayle and 
all other ordinaunces expedient for warre X349 Compl 
Scot IX. 78 He brocht sa mony schipis to grece vitht a! 
ordonnance 1644 Vicars fehovah fireh 143 For bast they 
left their Ordnance behind them. 

2. Engines for dischargmg missiles, 

a Formerly including catapults, slings, bows, 
etc. • « Artillery a a. Obs* b Now, Mounted 
guns, cannon; = Artillery 2 b 
Formeily often distinguished 9s^eat or small, now usually 
as heaiy mhghi 0. Pieu oferanance see Piece. 
a. c 1430 Syi Gener* (Koxb.) 781 z He purveid for maygnelles 
and belfmyes And othre ordmaunce at al assayes. 1333 
CovERDALB 2 Saiu. XX IS All the people . layed to their 
ordynaunce, and wolde haue cast downe the wall, i6oo 
Holland Lizy xxiv xxxiii 532 They approched with all 
their fnbnckes, engines, and ordinance of balterie against 
the walla 
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b c 1489 Caxton BlancTuirdyn li v axs As fire nuen to the 
ordinance, tis to late to recall the shot. 1497 Naval Ace, 
Hefu VII (1896) 99 Wheles for grcte ordinaunce . mj pair. 
a 1548 Hali. Chran , Hen, VI 105 Thei lated gonne ag^nst 
eonne,. and laied a pece of ordynaunce direcuy against the 
wyndowe. Hen VIII 136 b, The goodly ordnance 

whiche were .xy greate Bomt^des of brasse, and xxiv, 
greate Canon peces fete I j 6 S 3 ^ Cogan tr Ptnio*s Trao, 
a8 Small Ordnance, as Falcones and Bases, x&ja ^sex 
Papers {Camd&i) la, I r>es>er Yo* Ex* Licence to keeps 
thes SIX small Iron Ordnance in my Castell of Balleraartin* 
a 171$ Bur’JBt O'svn Tune (176® II aiaThe King and the 
Duke to the Tower.. to see some invention about the 
ordinance 1861 \V H Russell in Mom, Chron, 3 Aug , 
Another work mounts three pieces of heavy ordnance 
xZn^CasstlCsTechtuEdne III 267 Rifled ordnance was used 
freely by the French in the campaign m Italy m 1859. 

+c. WithjJ/. An engine for discharging missiles; 
a large gun, piece of ordnance Obs, 

1480 IVaierf Arch, in voih Rep, Hist MSS Cotmtt App. 
V. 31S No marchaunt .shall bryng none of the saide orde* 
naunces oute of no countce be> onde the see. a 1548 Hall 
Ckroa,, Hen, VIII 160 The Romaynes shot great ordi- 
naunces, handgonnes, quarrels. i6a6 CArr. Smith Acdd 
Yng Seamen 24 Gunners spunge your Ordinances j6ag 
Wadsworth 3S They relying so stoutly, made our 
Marrinexs quickly, .By to their Ordnances vnderneath. 
td. The artillery as a branch of the army. Obs, 
1665 Manlev Groiitts* Low C IVarres 293 Here was kill’d 
. Charles Levintts Famarsh, who «at this time was General 
ni the Ordnance. 1786 W Thomson Watson * s Philip II If vi. 
(1839) 343 Mansveldt marched into Bohemia, where he was 
. honoured with the charge of general of the ordnance. 

3 . The public establishment, or branch of the 
public service, concerned with the supply of military 
stores and materials, the management of the 
artillery, etc. 

Board of Ordnance^ a board, partly military apd partly 
civil, which had the management of all affairs relating to the 
artillery, engineers, and the matdnel of the Army; it was 
under the direction of a Master*General, assisted by a 
Lieutenant-Gennal, a Surveyor-General, a Fnncipal Store- 
keeper, Clerks of the Ordnance, and various other oflicers. 
After having existed from the reign of Henry VIII, it was 
dissolved in 1855, most of its functions as regards matdriel 
being now discharged hy 'CoxtArmy Ordnance Department, 
The organization of the Ordnance Department has under- 
gone numerous transformations since 1855. From z8to to 
1887, the Sura^ordlewral Ordnance was (wth the Cbm- 
mandeiMn-Chief, and the Financial Secretary} one of three 
oMcers to whom the actual army administration was then 
delegated, his province being all civil administrative duties 
except the Fay Department, with the purchase, construc- 
tion, and charge of matdriel. After 1887 these duties were 
divided among various officials, e.g. the Commissary- 
General of Ordnance Stores, Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories, etc. In 1893 they were once more grouped under 
an Inspedor-GenertU of Ordnance, for whom a Director' 
General was substituted by an Order in Council of 7 March, 
1899 

Rolls Parlt VI 354/2 Maister of onre Ordinaunce 
and maister of oure Armeiy. Patten Exp Scotl Ej b, 

Syr Fraunces Flemynge knight, master of the ordinaunce. 
1^9 Wood 30 Apr (O H S*)II. 449Hewaslieftenant 
of Qie ordinance X737 J Cmamberlaynb Si, Gf Brti ir 
111. xt7 Military Branch of the Qrdnance «. Gentleman of 
Ordnance, John Palmer x8xo Wellington m Gurw. De^, 
(1836) VI 22, I should have thought that the Duke would 
have gone to the Ordnance, which he would have liked. 
x86j H Cox InsUi, m vul 7x0 The Master-General of the 
Ordnance directed . all those matters with reference to the 
Corps of Artillery and Engineers, which, as to the rest of 
the army, belonged to the Commandei -in-Chief 1875 EntycU 
Brii II. 572 The Surveyor General of the Ordnance is 
[1870-87I charged with * providing, holding, and issuing, to 
MI branches of tho army and reserve forces, food, forage. . 
and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of their duties,’ etc 

1 4 . Occas var. of Ordibabob in other senses. 

6. altrih , as ordnance carriage^ hospital, officer, 
park, stores, store-keeper, etc. Ordnance Board 
^Boaid of Ordnance : see 3. 
z8oo Wellington Let, to Mayor Gen, Biatihwaite in 
Gurw. Deep (1837) L 276 The ordnance and mihtaiy stores 
to be sent from 1 * ort St. George^ 1803 — • Lei, to CoL Murray 
30 Apr. ihid 529 Wheels for ordnance carriages i^x Lever 
C. 0 Malley Ixxxviii. 421 In front of an old ordinance mar- 
guee. 1853 Stocoueler Mtl Encycl, Ordnance Store- 
keeper, a civil officer m the artillery, who has the charge of 
all the stores. i8fi8 Rep, to G<mt XT, S, Munitions War 
143 After a time these coil guns .find their way to the ord- 
nance ho^ital at Woolwich tB6g J Martineau Ess II. 
156 Do they set their ordnance officers to ball-practice? 
1893 Forbes Mitchell Remin, Gt, Mutiny 146 The whole 
of his ordnance park, containing a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and thixty-two guns. 

Ordnance Survey s The official survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, undertaken by Goyernment, 
and onginally earned out under the direction of 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. Hence 
ordnance datum, the datum-line or level, to 
which all heights are referred in the Ordnance 
Survey, being laj feet below Trinity High-water 
mark, and 4} feet above Trinity Low-water mark; 
ordnance map, a map prepared by the Survey; 
also ordnance sheet. 

In 1889 the Ordnance Survey was made a department of 
the Boam of Agriculture, 

xB^Encycl Brti, (ed.ylXXI. 354/* In 1791 the Ordnance 
sumy was ^gun Ilud^ 360/j Ordnance Maps . are not 
only drawn, but also engraved and printed, at the Ordnance 
Map Offices in the Tower, and at Dublm. 1845 McCulloch 
Acc Brit. Empire (1854) I- 229 Beu Maedhu, ascertained, 
by the Ordnance survey, to be the highest mountmn m the 
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UnitoJ Kingdom 1878 Huxley PkfHegr 11 Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey are constructed on the scale of one men 
to the mile. 

Ordnajry, obs. form of Ordiitary 
II Ordo (^Jdtf) [L., = row, senes, order.] a. 
EccL An ordinal, directory, or book of mbnes; an 
office or service with its rubrics, b In old Latin 
school-books, {prdo verboruni) The arrangement of 
words required m translating into English c. Pros 
= COLON^ I . . 

X849 Rock Ch, of Fathers I i. lo The* Ordo*, or priests 
Directory for finding the Mass and the Divine office for 
every day in the year. 2867 (/z/ZIf) Catholic Directory and 
Ordo for Ireland. xMg Catholic Did, (ed 3) 265 note. The 
Ccdholic Directory, familiar to English Catholics, contains 
besides the Ordo a list of clergy, churches, etc 
OrdonnaiXCO (^rdonans, or, as P*, ordona'ns). 
[a. mod. F. ordoftnaitce, fox OF. ordenance ; see 
Ordikancb ] 

1 . Systematic arrangement, esp. of literary ma- 
tenal, architectural parts or features, or the details 
of any work of art, a plan or method of literary 
OT artistic composition ; an order of architecture. 

X644 Evelyn Dmiy 20 Nov., A Church . for outward forme 
not comparable to St, Peter’s, being of Gotiq ordonance. 1712 
Stfele sped No 552 r r, 1 found his spacious warehouse 
fill’d and adorn’d with tea, China and Indian war^ I could 
observe abeautiful ordonnance of the whole 1723 Chambers 
tr, Le Clerds Treat. Archii I 22 Columns that have 
Pedestals, are in a more stately Ordonnance than those 
which have none. Ibid, 140 Two Ordonnances of Arcl^ 
lecture shou’d never be placed within one another. *770 
Sir j !^ynolds Disc, vii, (1876) 4x3 Disproportionate 
ordonnance of parts 1817 CCleridge Btog Lit xviil (18B2) 
174 [Difference] between the ordonnance of poetic composi- 
tion and that of prose xS6e A themeuM ao Aag 246/3 The 
ordonnance of the typography . , is at once simple, per- 
spicuous, and compact. 

2 . In reference to France and other continental 
countries * An ordinance, decree, law, or by-law ; 
spec, in France, (a) under the monarchy, a decree of 
the kmg or the regent ; applied esp. to the partial 
codes issued by Louis XIV and his successors; 
(b) an order of a criminal court. 

For ihsordonttances of Charles X, 1830, see Ordinance 7. 
1756 Johnson AT ^Prussia Wks IV. ss* The ordonance 
of 1667, by which Lewis the Fourteenth established an 
uniformity of procedure, vf&x Hist, in A nn Reg, 67 An or- 
donance was issued at Copenhagen prohibiting uie importa- 
tion of foreign tobacco xSxs Hoshousb Substance Lett 
(xBi6) 1 . 78 Only three days after the publication of the char- 
ter, the director-general of the police issued two ordonnances 
in open contradiction to the fifth and sixty-eighth articles. 
X839 James Louts XIV, IIL 208 The criminal code did not 
appear till 1670 ; though an ordonnance affecting the marine 
had been promulgated in the preceding year. 1878 Grove's 
Diet, Mus 1 . 7 The ‘ vagrants ’ met each new ordonnance 
With a new evasion 

b. (In full, Company ofoidonnance,{^ ordinance), 
F. composite cf ordonnance), A name applied to 
organized companies of men-at-arms which formed 
the beginnings of a standing army in France So 
called from the ordonnance royale of 2 Nov. 1437 
by which they were created. 

*Censdarmes des Ordonnances, The ordinary men of 
Armes of France ; first reduced by Charles the seuenth into 
certaine Companies, and under particular Orders ’ (Cotgr ), 
[1601 R. Johnson Ktngd, 4 Conmm (1603) 17 Charles the 
seventh reduced these Ordinances to perfection, made the 
number certaine, appointed their wages Ibid, x8 He like- 
wise devided th ese Ordinances Into men at armes and archers ] 
»52 Carte Hist, Eng, HI. 47 If Scotland was attacked, 
Francis was to aid them with too, 000 crowns, 1500 lance- 
quenets and 200 archers of ordonnance. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D V, Here are my companies of ordonnance— here are my 
French Guards. 1843 Prescott Mexico vi, 11 (1864) 340 
The famous ordonnance of Charles the Bold, the best- 
appointed cavalry of their day 
f 3. Occasional early spelling of Ordxaxce. 
Ordonnant, a, rare'^\ Fa. F. erdonnant, pr. 
pple of ordonner to Obdaix.J That arranges, or 
disposes m order. 

1820-30 Coleridge in Lit* Rem (1838) III. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant Conceptiomst, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. 

t Ordorine, v,, a 1 5th c. variant of Ordain, 
after later F ordonner, 

X4U in Wars Eng tn France (RollsD II 591 Ordonne 
notable capitaines unto the keping of the same placis. CX500 
Melusine xii. 44 {headi^) How they that were ordonned 
camme Ibid xix. 80 kinge. .ordonned men armed to 
kepe euery man therfro. 

Ordovician (piclm*Jian),a. GeoL [f L. Ordo- 
vic-es, name of an ancient British tube in North 
Wales + -IAN.] The name given by C. Lapworth 
to a senes of rocks, including part of the Lower 
Silunan of Murchison ; applied also to the age in 
which these strata were deposited. 

X887 Athefoeum 29 Jan. 163/3 Mr. Jukes-Browne gets 
over the difficulty ot nomenclature by adopting Prof Lap- 
worth’s name of * Ordovician * for the * Lower Silurian ’ of 
Murchison z888 Daily News 24 Sept 6 fz Strata repre- 
senting Ordovician, Silurian, and carbomferous times 
Ordure (Jp idiuz). Also 5 ordoure, 5-6 ordttr, 
6 urdeur. [a, F. ordure (i ath c. in Godef CwnpL), 
f. ord filthy, foul:— L, Horrid.] 

1 . Filth, dirt. Formerly also in pi arch, 

13 E,E Alia P B 1092 By nobleye of his norturc he 
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nolde neuer towche Ojt hat watz vngoderly o>er ordure 
watz inne. 1430-40 Lvdo. Backas ix vii 24 Fret with 
olde rust gadreth greate ordure 1328 Paynell Salernds 
Fegtm. O iij b. Water where into ronneth no vrdeurs of 
cites 1558 Warde tr Alexis* Seer. (1568) 70 b, Boile this 
together and if there bee any ordure or fylth at the bottom, 
you must take It away 1727 Bradley Fam Diet s v Ear, 
An Ulcer often is occasion'd by a Wound, some Hurt, or 
some Ordure that is corrupted in the Ear. 1887 Bowen 
Vtrg Mneids 33a The youth Fell, m the victim's gore 
and the o^ure meeting with ill 
2 Excrement, dung Formerly also in pi, 

1388 Wyclif Dent xxviii 27 The Lord smyte the part of 
bodi wherbi ordures ben voyded 1480 Caxton Chroiu 
Eng, VII (1520) 104 b/x In the same place he made his 
ordure i^i Mulcaster Positions xv (1887) 70 They will 
. disburden themselues one waie or other, by ordure, vrine, 
or some other matter 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theai 
Ins. 911 Mingle Attick honey with the first ordure the Infant 
makes. 1774 Warton Hist, Eng Poetry xlix. (1840) III 
209 Dante 1 epresents some of his criminals rolling themselves 
in human ordure. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi viii. j8x 
Ordure is deposited around countless villages. 

3. Jig, Applied to that which is moially filthy or 
defiling, or to foul language * cast’ or ‘ thrown ’ at 
a person. (Cf. DiRT sb, 6 b, Filth sb, 3 c ) 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v 385 Allas 1 alias I so noble a 
creature As is a man shal drede swich ordure’ CX386 — 
Pars, T. F83 In the stynkynge ordure of synne. 1430-40 
Lydo Bochas vii, viii (1554) 171 b, With such rebukes and 
casting of orduxe . blotted was his visage 1509 Barclay 
Shyp ofFolys (1570) 61 Knowing their owne vice, and life 
full of ordure , . Yet sinne they stiff. x68a Dryden Medal 188 
Those let me curse; what vengeance will they urge, Whose 
ordures neither plague nor fire can purge ? 18x4 Jefferson 
Writ (1830) IV 224 These ordures are rapidly depraving 
the public taste 1870 Lowell A nmtg my Bks, Ser i. (i 873) 
49, 1 have been foiced to hold my nose in picking my way 
through these ordures of Dryden. 

Hence fO'rdTured defiled with ordure, pol- 
luted; tO’rdnring vhL sb,, the voiding of ordure; 
in quot. cofur, excrement ; f O’rdurons a,f of the 
nature of ordure, filthy, 

*593 Drayton EcL viiu 77 The rude times their ord'rous 
matter fling, Into the Sacred and once hallowed Spring 
CX395 Southwell St, PeteVs Compi viii, A sea will scantly 
rince my ordur'd soule 16x4 C Brooke Ghost Rich, HI 
Poems (1872) xxo A filthy csirpet fits an ordur’d thought. 
1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes i 111. 8 These high thoughts 
brought the Don to his Knees, happily on a Cushion of 
Rosinantes own orduring. 

tOreL Obs Forms* a. 1-4 fir, 1-5 fire, (3 
fisre, aore)* j8. 2-5 ore, 3-5 bore, 5 ^ore. [0£. 
dr str. fem. = OFris, ire, OS ira (MDn. ire, Du. 
eer), OHG. ira (MHG. ire, Ger. ehrd), ON, eir 
clemency (led. mra, Sw. ara, Da. dre, are from 
Get.) OTeut, "^^aizet (wanting in Gothic, which 
has the related vb ais-t-an to regard, lespect^ with 
which cf. L ses-ium- 5 re to esteem, value). The 
primary sense seems to have been * esteem, regard, 
respect’, whence the senses of * honour (glory, 
dignity), reverence, respect, favour, spaiing, mercy, 
help etc., found in the vanons languages. The 
denvedvb. OE. drtan to regard, reverence, honour, 
= ON. eira to spare, OHG, ireti, Ger. ehen to 
honour, is found in Early ME. as Ana 
1 . Kespect, reverence; honour, glory, 
a. cyoQ tr. Baedds Hist, 11. xvi. [xx ] (1890) 148 Ond ]ieah 
he he Cristen beon sceolde, ne wolde he mmse aare weotan 
on h^re Cnstnan mfestnisse. axooo Cadmon’s Gen, 1580 
Cam on his ajenum faeder ai e ne wolde gesceawian a 1000 
Pheentx 663 Ar and onwald m ham up-lican Rodera rice. 
a 1225 St Marker, 5 For he ne aliS neauer, ah hueS a in 
are a xysa Cursor M 4245 (Cott.) Putifer. held losepb in 
mensk and are. Ibid, 8770 (Cott ) pat men it suld sua hold 
in ar \Gbtt, are], c 1320 Sir Trisir, 18x6 Ysoude be loued 
in are c 1375 Sc Leg, Saints xxx [Tlteoderd) 134 pu . .has 
rends fare & til haf mare has perans of are. 


2 Grace, favour, mercy, pity, clemency. 

Of conunon use in ME, in ^peals to the Deity, entreaties 
for a hearmg, help, etc., esp in the parenthetic thine ore ^ 
of thy grace, F. de grdee, which tended to become a mere 
precatory phrase 

«. Beowulf {Z,) 2607 He Jjemunde Sa are he He him 
ser forxeaf, wicstede welijne. a 1000 Andreas 1x31 (Gr.) 
Ne minte earmsceapen are findan. a xaoo Moral Ode 53 
(Lamb. MS.) For habben godes are. a 1240 Uretsnn in 
Cott, Horn, 187 A ihesu, hin aore ! hwet de)i banne \n blod 
isched on he rode? a 1300 Cursor M, 2749 (Cott.) Lauerd, 
said abrahain, hi nare [so Fatrf , Gdit & Tnn, hm are] Sal 
hou hme auin sua-gat for-fare ? a 1400-50 A lexander ^361 
Candace.. pleynes ’Lord Alexander, hnie are, quare is h* 
wittis?’ a 1500 I^»g^ Hermit 189 m Hazl, E P P,\ 20 
The kyng seyd ‘Be Gods are, And I sych an hermyte were. 

fi, a xaoo Moral Ode 298 (Lamb MS ) Nis noher inne belle, 
ore ne f0r3tuenei.se. 0x225 Ancr, R 26 Swete lesu hm 
ore I a 1300 Florin 4 Bl, 173 ' Sire *, he sede, 'bi godes ore, 
So god in nauede ihc wel gore c 1386 Chaucfr MtUeVs T 
S40 Lemman, grace, and sweete bryd, thyn ore x 4 r 2-40 
hVDG Chron, Troy (MS. Helmingham) If 64 a, Ay, Sir, she 
said, for Goddes ore What ye ar tel me more, ^2420 Chron, 
ViUd, St 1236 He sayde, Blessude Vugyn 1 y crie 30W mercy 
and hore c 1450 ErU Tolous 226 Yschall be trewe, be 
goddys ore. 

3 . The condition of being spared ; security from 
danger, peace. 

1205 Lay 26266 And lete we hat folc wrxcche, wunien 
an xs ^ R Glouc, (Rolls) 9771 Alle he avowes of Jns 
churche, m was ore ich am ido. c 2320 Str Tnstr, 276 Now 
hah rohand in ore Tnstrem and is ml blihe. 

Hence f O xeM, a’refia a, [OE. dtfuf\, honour- 
able, venerable; merdftil, compassionate ; t O’*#* 
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Iwu, a‘rel6BS a, [OE drl/as], void of reverence, 
mercy, or pity ; merciless, cruel. 

743 “S in Ihorpe (18S5) 28 Ic ^' 3 elbald..waes 

beden from ]>sRm ^arfullan Disceope MUrede* cxooo Ags* 
Fs (Spelm ) di 3 Se : 5 e arfull bi> eallum unnhtwisum Sinum, 
czma Ormin 1460 I’m herrte ibs arefull, & nulde, & 
sofit^ & nesshe, ^900 tr. Bseda's Jf£uL iv. xix. [xvii ] (i8go) 
312, & eahtatyne win )>£etn ^arleasum Arreum erettci & nis 
lare a xooo jtthana 4 Maximianes se seond imddan^card 
arleas cyning, eahtnysse ahof tt xaoo Moral Ode 216 (Lamb. 
MS ) Ac belle king is are-les \Tnn* MS. ore-leas, Egert ‘ 
oreles, Jesus ore-lesj with \>sl J>e he mei bindeo. cxaoo 
Trtu. Coll Horn J23 pat orelei>e mennuise, pe ne haue 3 ore of 
him seluen. c laoo Ormin 9881 Arelaes, & grimme, & grill 
Ore 2 (60 0 * Forms . a. i 6ra, 4 ore, 5-7 oore, 
5^6 cure, 6 (ower, owre), nr, 6-7 ure ; j 3 . (i 
dr), 3 or, 4 oor, 5- ore, (6 wore, 6-8 oare, 7-8 
oar) [Two types of this word are found from 
14th to 17 th c. VIZ. (i) oor{ei ottre^ own, of 
which (as shown by spelling and by nmes) the 
regular mod. repr. would be oor (u®i), and which 
corresponds to OE. 6 ra wk. masc. ♦unwrought 
metar, 'ore*, corresp to Du. oer^ LG. (E. Fris) 
of uncertain origin ; (a) ME. in 1 7-1 8th c. 
oar^ mod, ore, which answers phonetically to OE. 
dr (also e^r) * brass ’ « OS. ir (in inn * brazen’), 
MDu. eer, OHG., MHG. ir, ON. etr, Goth, atz 
str. neut. ' brass * « L. xs, oir- ‘ brass Skr. ayas 
* metal *. It would appear that, about the 12th c , 
OE dr began to be identified in sense with OE, 
dra^ and that forms descended from both continued 
side by side until the 17th c , when the forms from 
dra became obs , or were levelled under those from 
dr. Thus the mod.Eng. word appears to derive 
Its sense from OE. dra, but its form from OE. dr 
‘ brass *, which may have been extended to the 
sense ‘metal’, and thus to ‘ore’. It is possible 
that, in very modem Eng., the form oor imght itself 
have passed into (oej), as m the spoken forms of 
door, floor, and southern prommc of moor, p>or ; 
but this would not explain the double forms from 
13th to 17th c , nor the i6lhc oar'\ 

1 . A native mmeral containing a precious or 
useful metal in such quantity and m such chemical 
combination as to make its extraction profitable. 

Sometimes, esp formerly, applied also to a mixture of a 
native metal with a rock or vein-stone, or to metal la an 
unreduced or unworked state. 

[Cf a xooo L. 4 Ags Glosses in Wr -Wulcker 237/20 Fem 
fodina^ tn quo loco/errumfldiiuri isern ore ] 
a. a xooo Ags Ps (Th ) xi. 7 Swa )wet seolfor, syppan se 
ora adolfen by 9 . cxooo ,£lfric Voc in Wr -Wulcker 142/34 
Metallum, mlces kynnes wecg, uel ora opSe clyna 0x386 
Chaucer Wt/e's T 208 For m the metal ne for oore [v rr, 
ore, oure, oer, r/>;icpoore, pore, pome, pouer], 1436 Pcf 
Poeins (Rolls) II x86 Of sylvere and golde there is the oore 
Amonge the wylde Yrishe, though they be pora 0x503 
Mem. (Surtees) III 197, iiijo' foder de \r non Igpit 
15x3 Douglas AEnets x. 111 52 Quhar the goldm nveir 
Pactolus warpys on grund the gold vre cleir, 1552 Enw, VI 
Jrttl vaLit Rent ^oxb.) 4x6 The oure that the Almaines 
had diged in a mine of silver. 153a Huloet, Oore of golde, 
siluer, or other mettall. Vtdetnovtn ZS/df, Ower, or oore 
of brasse, cadftna. 1535 Eden Decades 331 Where thw 
saw the vre or myne shewe it selfe. *567 WilU^Imo N.C. 
(Surtees 1835) 274, ij lods of lead vre pnc xxviij*. XS70 
Lcvins Mantp X7S/3-6 [nming with A Floore^ A Moore 
heath, A Moore Maurus) Oore of brasse Oore of siluer 
(etc ] 1590 Spenser F Q iii iv 18 The gravell mixt with 

golden owre \ranes an howre, in her powre] x6a5 Bacon 
£ss , Pleaiiahons (Arb ) 532 If there be Iron Vre. x6a6 
— Sylva §33 A Lump of Ure in the Bottome of a Mine. 
p (In OE in sense ‘ brass ’ j in 1225 = * metal ’ ) 

[c7as Cor/us Gloss. (0 E.T ) 255 Anrocxlcmn groeni aar 
C897 K. M LFRED Gregorys Past xxxvii (Sw.) 267 Hie 
wurdon 3ehwierfde inne on Sam ofne to are & to tine, & to 
iserne & to leade. cxooo ^Flfric Gtauu vi (Z) 15 Aes 
braes oSSe drj aeneus brssen oppe aeren ] After R. 

284 Nis pet iren acursed in r, or (nole^ tn C. Golt, seluer, 
stel, im, copper, mesthng, breas al is icleopet or)] 1297 
R Glouc (Rolls) 16 Vor engelonde is vol ino5 . Of seluer 
or & of gold, of tyn & ek of lede, Of stel, of yre, & of bras. 
X340-70 Alex 4 Ihnd 525 pere pe grauel of pe ground was 
of gold ore. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II 17 pe erte of 
that lond is copious of metal ore & of salt welles. Ind. 79 
Salt welles, metal, and oor immeras et metalldi 14 . 
Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 596/12 Mvterta^ anghce a myne vel 
Ore, vel vnnera secundum guosdam et angltce ore, ,as 

f oold ore, syluer ore, etc. 15x9 Interlude Four Elem. in 
lazl Dodsley I 30 They have none iron, Whereby they 
should in the earth mine, To search for any wore i^ytne 
therefore], 1562 Act 5 Ehz c. 4 § 30 A . Burner of Oare 
and Wood-Ashes 1631 Jorden Nat, Baihes x (1669) 70 
For lion, we have the Oar in abundance 1667 Dryden 
2nd Emperor 1. 1, Where golden Ore lyes mixt with com- 
mon Sand 1728 T. Sheridan Perstus 11 (1739) 35 To run 
the Gold from its Oar, 1853 W Gregory Inorg 
(ed 3) 242 This IS the common ore of antimony, x886 
A WiNCHELL Walks Geol, Field 124 Each of these 
IS called a comb, and the whole is styled the gangue. The 
metalliferous layer is the ore 

b. with an and// A quality or kind of ore. 

a CQOO tr. Bseda's Hist 1. 1 (1890) 26 Swylce hit w 
herende on weega orum arcs & isernes, leades & sMlfires. 
X454 RolU of Parlt.y. 272/1 ManyMynes of Silver (Dures 
p. x666 Boylk Orig. Bonnes 4 Quid , Melting the Oar^ 
to reduce them into perfect metal. 1768 Pennant Zool. I. 
Pref , Silver is founo in great abundance in our lead ores 
X826 Henry II 583 Ores of manganese. 1874 

Raymond StaUst. Mines 4 

contain on an average z per cent of silver. About half ot 


these are ‘dry ores*, T.e. ores containing no appreciable 
amount of lead. 

a x6^ F. Grevil Musia/lut Chorus lil. Poems (1633) 124 
Whom I dioose As my Anointed, from the Potters oare. 
1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. n xvm xi6 The good Yeo- 
IS a Gentleman in Ore, 17x1 Shaftesb. Ckarac. (1737) 
III 255 From the nch oar of our early poets. x8ox W God- 
win Chaucer (1804) I, xv. 477 Mandeville, Wiclifife and 
Gower did not begin so early to work upon the ore of their 
native language x86x Clough Man Magno 828 An in- 
tellect so charming in the ore. 

2 Metal, esp precious metal. CbieQy paeltc. 

1639 G Danill Ecclus i 6 He did repaire the Cisternes, 
and restore Salomon's Rumes, in the Sea of Ore [?the 
molten se^ i Rt vii 23) 1709 Addison Tafler No 116 

f 9 , 1 consider Woman as a beautiful Romantick Animal, 
that may be adorned with Furs and Feathers, Pearls and 
Diamonds, Ores and Silks, axyda Shenstonb Elegies vc. 
49 Let others toil to gam the sordid ore. 1830 Tennyson 
Arai Nts xiv, A nch Throne of the massive ore. 

3. aiinb aud Comb. a,, simple attrib., as ere 
brokerage, ^debt, extraction, freight, imfregna^ 
tzon, market, shipment, supply, etc.; consisting 
of or containing ore, as ore-band, -bed (Bed sb. 
13 b), -channel, -chimney, -deposit, -dump, -ground, 
•mass, -pit, -pocket, -shoot, -stope, streak, -vein, 
etc.; used in the gaming or working of ore, as 
ore-apparatus, -bin, -car, -chute, -disk, -furnace, 
-house, -mill, stamp, etc b, objective and obj. 
gen,, as ore-beanng, -buying, -calcining, -crushing, 
-dressing, -extracting, -milling, -roasting, -smelt- 
ing, etc , vbl. sbs. and ppl adjs. ; ore-assorter, 
-breaker, -crusher, -drier, -feeder, -hauler, -separ- 
ator, -sorter, -washer, etc. c. Special combs. ; 
ore body, a body or connected mass of ore in a 
mine, as a vem, bed, pocket, etc.; ore-breast, 
the face or breadth of the working of a body of 
ore ; f ore-coal, ?a name for coal m thick seams; 
ore - oonoentrator ~ Conoentbator 3, ore- 
hearth, a form of small reducing furnace made of 
cast-iron, used in lead-smeltmg ; a Scotch or blast 
hearth. Also Obedelf. 

1881 Rep GeoLExpl N Zealand $ A trench cut to inter- 
sect the *ore-band at about 20 feet from the outcrop 2877 
Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Minmg 174 The principal *ore- 
beanng deposits m this mine. 17^ Morse Amer Geog. I. 
441 At this *ore*bed are a variety of ores. Z873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 9$ This vein has shown thus far 
three separate *ore bodies. 1877 Ibid 447 From the *ore- 
breaker the ore went through a chute to the first set of steel 
rolls below I6td, 48 On the 8oo-foot level the *ore-brcasts 
are about 100 feet in width, with but little waste-rock. i%)3 
Gunter Miss Dvotdends 189 There are two *oreeaTS run- 
ning on tracks in this shaft, to the lower Jevel of the mine 
1^4 ^YUOND Statist. Mines 4 Mining 517 None had, 
however, struck the *ore-channel 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. 
Free. Metals U S xps The *ore chimney is from 250 to 300 
feet in length, and the ore is all taken out above the tunnel 
1874 Raymond Statist, Mines 4 Mining 32^ The entire pro- 
duct of the mine will be run out through this tunnel to the 
*ore dmte. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (xSgi) gi An *ore 
C^le the oare is the best and is a great vayne spreadinge 
euery way and endureth longest, x88s ReP to Ho, Refr, 
Free. Metals U S. 597 There have been in California many 
inventions in *ore crushing Ibid , There should be no mis- 
takes made as to the value of new ore-crushing machines. 
x6s3 Manlovs Customs Lead-Mvies (E. B, S ) xo6 If they 
su^ sutes in other Courts commence. They lose their due 
*oar-debt for such offence. 1709 J. Ward Introd Math. 1 
ill, (1734) 36 The Miners bought and sold their Lead Ore 
by a M easure which they call'd an *Ore Dish x86a Dublin 
Rev Nov. x8 The degrading toil of *ore.dressmg or nail- 
making. 1895 IVestm. Gas. 28 Sept 4/2, I took three 
samples, and also one from the *ore dump X877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 48 Automatic ♦ore-feeders are 
coming into general use 1884 Pail Mall G. X3 Sept. 5/1 
That tiie process of ♦ore-forming still goes on beneath the 
earth's surmce at the present day. 2874 T. H Collins Metal 
Mming (1875) S3 Shafts are sunk until the ♦ore-ground is 
reached x8as J. Nicholson Operai Mechanic 356 The 
smelting of the [lead] ore is performed by either a blast- 
fnmace, called an ♦ore-hearth, or a reverberatory-furnace. 
z8fo Times 9 Sept, The smelting of lead in the ‘ore- 
hearth*. 1886 A WINCHELL Walks Geol Field 126 The 

♦ore masses are huge lenticular accumulations. 1877 Ray- 
mond Statist Mines 4 Mimng 177, Within a foot of the 
surface, and covered only by the remains of the disintegrated 
♦ore-dioot Ihd 26 The ♦ore«orters constitute quite a large 
force. Ibid, 23 An ♦ore-stope was opened and a considerable 
amount of ore extracted 1872 Ibid. 331 An ore-streak 
2 feet wide, composed of lead, anc, gray copper, wd iron 
sulphurets x88a Rep. to Ho. Repr Free, Metals U. S 584 
A patent has recently been granted . for an ♦ore-washer 
which has some peculiarities. 

+ Ore 3, Obs. rare. [OE. 6 r, beguming, origin, 
front, van] Beguming. 

BemvulfiZ) 2407 Se Saes orleges or on-stealde. axooo 
Andreas 649 Seejjan or and ende. aiaoo Moral Ode 179 
(Lamb MS ) per ffi sculen wunien a buten are ( 7 W«., Egert,, 
Jesns ore] and ende, ^ 

Ore^ (oei). 1. A modem adaptation of OE. 
Sra, ObaI, sometimes used by historical writers. 

x6xo Holland Camdeds Bnt. 1 256 , 1 have observ^ thus 
much, that twentie Ores are worth two M»kes of silver 
x6<o Elderfield Tythes 85 For every ceorle or husband- 
ing twelve ores xSiy Scott Harold 1. xv, And you, you 
cowl’d priests, who have plenty in stor^Must give Gunnar 
for ransom a palfrey and ore. x^ E. W. Robertson Hist. 
Ess, 134 The two ores of ibd which were paid to the king 

from the Lancashire carucate. „ j 

)| 2. Properly {p'x ^) ; The smallest denomina- 


tion in the coinage of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the hundred til jjart ofa Knoi 7 E,about equal 
to a Gtrmzn pfennig, a topper coin of this value. 

X716 Lond. Gas No. 5439/3 A Silver Coin called 15 Ore 
Pieces are advanced to 16 Ore. 1756 Rolt Diet, hade. 
Ore.. Si copper coin of Sweden ; being y-iaths of an Engluih 
penny; and 96 them make the rix-dollar, or4r. 8zf sterling. 
x8m WhitakeVs Almanack ?oi Silver coins Denmark 
X krone of too ore. 1899 Westm Gas, 29 Aug. 8/a In 
Copenhagen, a premium of ten ore per rat is being paid for 
every one of the rodents produced whole but dead. 

Ore ® (obj). local. Also 7 wore, woore, oore, 
8 oare. [For earlier wore, vtoorei—Oi.. wdr 
seaweed, whence the more frequent northern form 
Ware, q.v.] Seaweed, esp. such as is cast on 
the shore and gathered for manure : also called 
sea-ore, float-ore, and Ore-weed 
1592 in J Lewis Hist Tkanet (1736) App. 89 To forbid and 
restraine the burning or takinge up of any Sea Oare within 
the lie of Thanet. 1602 Carew Cornwall 27 b, To this 
purpose also serueth Orewood, which is a weed growing 
vpon the rockes vnder high water marke.. His vse serueth 
for barly land. Some accustomed to burne it on heapes. 

T hi5 Floteore is now and then found naturally formed like 
rufs, combs, and such like. X674-9X Ray AT C Words, 
Weir, Waar, sea.wrack,..Xhe Thanet men (saith Somner) 
call it wore or woore 17 , Dr. T. More in Rt^*s S ^ E. 
Words (1874), Oore, sea-wrack. X84X S. C Hall Ireland I, 

g His little car, which was filled with sea ore. X847-78 
ALLiWELi, Ore, sea-weed, used for manure South 1875 
Sussex Gloss,, Ore, sea-weeds washed on shore by the tide:*. 
Hence 0 re-stone {local), a rock covered with 
seaweed; Ory adj. dted., seaweedy. Also Obe- 
weed, q V. 

1854 N.kQ ist Ser X. 359 {Gloss Polperro in Cornwall^ 
Oresione, the name of some large single rocks in the sea, 
not far from land. Some fishes m hen cooked are smd to taste 
ory, some things to smell oiyt that is, like the sea-beach 

t Ore Obs. rare. [ad. L. ota. see Ora 'I ] 
Shore, coast. 

1652 Holyday Horace Odes l i, That other, if he in his 
gamier Stores Whatever hath been swept tFom L)bian 
ores 1661 [see next] 

tOreL Obs. [Of unascertained origm. (Blount 
Glossogr. appears to explain it from Ore 8 )] In 
Lemsier (1. e. Leomvister) ore, a name for a fine 
kind of wool. 

i6za Drayton Poly-olb. vii 104 To whom did neuer sound 
the name of Leinster Ore? That with the Silke wormes web 
for smalness doth compare, 1648 Herrick Helper., Qberon's 
Palace 28 A bank of inoitse farre more Soft then the finest 
Lemster ore a x66x Fuller Worthies 33 As for the wooll 
in this county, it is best known to the honour thereof by the 
name of Lempster 01 e, being absolutely the finest in this 
county, and indeed in all England. [x66x Blount Glossogr. 
(ed 2), Ore {ora), the end or extreme part, a Region Land 
or Country Thus Lempsters Ore is that fertile pan of Here- 
fordshire, which lyes about two miles round that Town ] 
Ore, var. hor, Heb Obs, their, obs. f. Hobb, 
Hodb, Oab, Ob, Oub, 

Ore, O’re, Ore-, obs ff o*er, Over, Over-. 
Oread (oB^itfied). Gr and Lal.Mythol. [ad. L. 
Oreas, Oread-, a. Gr. 'Opcidy, OpewiB- mountam- 
nymph, f. &pos mountain . see -ad.] A nymph 
supposed to inhabit mountains; a motmtain-nvmph. 

CX586 Spenser Past Aegloguc 64 The Nymphs and 
Oreades her round about Do sit lamenting on the grassie 
grene, 1667 Milton P L ix. 387 Like a Wood-Nymph 
light Oread or Dryad. /XX763 Shenstonb Wks (1764) 1 . 273 
Tne oreads lik'd the chmaie well X795-X814 Wordsw 
Excursion iv. 882 Fleet Oreads sporting visibly 1844 hi rs 
Browning Dead Pan viii, Have ye left the mountain 
places, Oreads wild, for other tryst? 

+ Oreb. Obs. ran. [perh. misprint for orob « 
F. orobe, L orobus* cf. Obobe.] The Bitter Vetch, 
Vtcta Orobtts, or some allied leguminous plant. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses (xsg^ xr2 Sore eies 
which may be heald with the meale of wild tares, cald Oreb* 

Orebear, -burdan, -cast, etc. . see Over-. 
Orebil, obs. form of Hobbible. 
ii Oreccllioil. Obs, rare [ad. It. orecckiom 
(Flono 1598), ‘large ear’, augm. of arecchto ear 
s6zx Florio, Orecchione, a great eare, but properly that 
part of a bulwarke which engmers call the pome, the gard, 
the shoulder or eares to couer the casamatb.] 

= Orillon 

1589 IvB Fortif 16 The best way into it, were some 40 
foote distant from the Bulwarke Orechion or Cullion iw 
Barret Tkeor. Waives v i. X25 The point or front of the 
Orecchion shall alwayes ende with two .obtuse Anglesr 

Orecharge, Orecome, etc. : see Over-. 
Oreche, obs form of Orach. 

Orectic (orektik),tf. {sb,). rare [ad Gr. hpm- 
TiKbi (Aristotle) appetitive, f. bpeieris stretched out, 
longed for, i. bply-w to stretch out, grasp after, 
desire ] 

a Phtlos. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
appetite or desire ; appetitive, b. Med, Having 
the quality of stimulating appetite or desire. 

1779 Ld. Monboddo Aiic MetaPIu I u vii. txp, I come 
now to a division of the powers of the human mind . The 
division I mean, ts into Gnostic and Orectic , by the second, 
we desire or incline, xlijsfi-y Sir W. Hamilton xli 

(1870) II 415 In the Feripatetic School .the mental modi- 
fications were divided lato Gnostic or Cognitive, and Orectic 
orAppetenr. xVbxS'em^vzRenaiss, Italy {xZfpSiV xvi 407 
That blending of the reason with the orectic soul which we 
call will. z8|^ M, Maher Psychology 217 Orectic feculty • 
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is too unfanuliar iZg»Sjfif,Sae Zejr,fOre£itCjtxcitmgj or 
having power to excite, the appetites. 

fS.sd A stimulant tor the appetite. Ods 
x^x SA.LMOV Sj/n, Jlleti, 357 Orecticks or Stomachicals, 
are Medicines appropriated to the Ventricle or Stomach 

Ored (o^Jcl), a nonce^d. [f. Oub ^ + -bd 2 ] 
Covered or adomed with ore or metal 
1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. x\, 70 Obscene scurrilities, 
that the Stage presents us with, or d and spangled in their 
gawdiest tjre, 

fOTedelf, o*rdelf. Law, Obs, [f. Orb 2 + 
Djelp, digging, excavation, quany, mine.] The 
digging ot mineral ore ; the right to dig minerals. 

XS79 Expos, iermesofLarJieSy Oredel/e is where one claimes 
to haue the ore that is founde in his i»bile or ground. 1617 
in Mihsheu Dnci 

Oredrive, Oreflow, etc. * see Over-. 
Orefiraye, oreftye, obs forms of Orphret. 
Orefal, a Ods * see Ors 1. 

Oregelt^e, var Orgee. Obs , pride, proud 
Oreide (5® rt|id). [a. F, ordide^ f. ot gold: see 
>ID£.] A name given to a kind of brass with 
golden brilliancy, used for imitation jewellery, etc. 

The composition apparently varies; that given in quot. 
1875 15 app. identical with that of Osoide. 

1875 Ure's Dwt* Arts III. 461 Oreide is the name ^iven by 
Mhi Meurier and Valient, of Paris, to an alloy which has a 
golden brilliancy It is composed of copper zoo, zinc 17, 
magnesia 6, sal-ammoniac 3 6, qmck-lime i B, and tartar of 
commerce 9 /bid,, The oreide is malleable, takes a most 
brilliant polish, and, if it tarnishes, its lustre is restored by 
acidulated water i88r Me/al IVorld No 6 Sp Oreide 
must not be confounded with oroide. Ibid, Oreide, zinc 
xj parts, nickel 6 pnrt^ copper 80 parts. 

t Oreille. Obs. rare, [erion, ad, F, oreiller 
pillow, f oreilU ear ] A pillow 
15*3 Lu, Berners Froiss I.Mv 95 Therleof Moretbare 
in ms armour, syluer, thre oreylles goules. [Froissart Un 
escu (Cargeni 4 (rots oreillers degueuies J 1568 Grafton' 
Chron II 249, x88x Stopart Scot Anus II 18, 

Oreillet (prelet), il oreiUette (org^g*!) 
Forms; 6 orrelette, orrelletj orilyeit, 7aTiri©- 
let, 9 oreillet(te. [a. F. oreiUette fern, (formerly 
also oreiUei masc.), a little ear, earlet, covenng or 
ornament for the ear, auricle of the heart, etc. (rath 
c in Hat2.-I)arm ), dim. of oreilh ear ; see -Br.] 
fa. A part of a head-dress covenng the ears, 
f b A covering or defence for the ears. c. The 
ear-piece of a helmet 

^1548 Hall Chron, (1809) 519 Ye orrelettes [Holinshed 
(1587) HI. 808/a orrellets] were of rolles wrethed on lampas 
douck holow, so that the golde shewed thorow. 1578 fnv 
R Wardrobes (1813) 23a Ane quaiff with a oruyeit of 
holane claitb sewit with craimnosie silk 1603 Holland 
PluiarcKs Mar. 59 That children should have certaine 
aurielets [Amyot in Littrd, aureillettes de fet^ or holsters 
to hang about theu: cares for their defence X834 Planch£ 
BnU Costume 193 Sometimes the oreillets themselves [temp. 
Hen. VI] have spikes projecting from their centres, 
OrGillon • see Oeilloit 


Oreisoiii -sottn, obs. forms of Orisoit. 
Ore^jade, Orelay, Orelead, etc. : see Over-. 
Orelege, obs, f. Horologe, time-piece. 
Oreless, a. Ohs. • see Obe^, 
f Orell, Obs, (See qnot.) 
x6t4 Markham Cheap Hush \ (1668), Red-Oker,is a hard 
red stone, which we call Raddle, Orell, Marking-stone 
Oremn (orerim) chem [t OreU-am, name 
of the Amazon river, as used in the specific name 
{Btxa Orellana) of the plant from which anatta is 
obtained -f -iir l .] A yellow colouring matter con- 
tained in anatta, used m dyeing alumed goods. 

1837 Miller Chem, III. 517 Annaiio —This colour, 
ing matter , appears to contain an orange.red colouring 
substance, called bixxn, and a yellow teimed orellin, 
x863-7a Watts Diet, Chem, I 600 
Orellis, Orels, obs ff. or else : see Ob cmj. 

II OreuLUs (or? mus), [L. oremns ‘ let us pray 
so F . oremns (17th c. m Hatz -Barm.) ] A liturgical 

of the R C. Church). ^ 

X 79 S tt. Mercieds Frc^n Pol ^ Hist 11, 46a The monks 
made their purchases with oremuses, and good pas^orts to 
heaven. t888 Blaehw Mag, Dec. 794 The canticles he 
k^w, Oremuses, and prayers and collects not a few 

Oreache, orendge, orenge, obs. ff Orange, 
Orendron, var Undern Obs , forenoon 
Jl Oreodon (orr^ydpn) JPdlmnt, [mod.L. f. Gr. 
opos, 6p€~os mountain + 68 oils, 6 Sovt- tooth . named 
by Leidy in 1851 ] A genus of extinct ruminant 
mammals, typical of the family Oreodoniidss, die 
lemams of which are found m the miocene tertiary 
formations of the western United Slates, Hence 
Ore’odoxLt, Oreodomtine ae^s., of or pertaining 
to the Oreodotdtdge, 

1877 Le Conte Elem Geol, (1879) 303 The Oreodon is 
another very remaikable animal, intermediate between the 
hog, the deer and the camel, which at this time inhabited 
fne whole Continent from Nebraska to Oregon, 

Oreography, -ology, etc., var. Orography, etc. 
Orepass, Orepeer, Draper eh, etc. : see Over-. 
t OreTe, obs. var. of Abrear v,, to fall back, 
e X450 BfoLLAND Jltnvlat 909 Gif ony nech wald him neir 
He bad tham rebaldis orere, With a niyne. Ibid, 984 Bot 
tnow reule the nchtuiss, thi rovme sail orere, 


Orerotund : see Orotund. 

Orerule, Orenm, Oreset, Oreshoote, Ore- 
slip, Orespread: see Over-. 

Oreson(e, -sotm, -sun, obs ff Orison. 
t O rest, obs. vanant of Erst, first i cf. Ob adv, 
£1250 Gen. ^Ex ao6i A wm-tre..Orest it blomede, and 
siSen bar 'Se beries ripe. 

Oresyle, var. Overbilb Ohs,, to cover, hide. 
Oretake, -throw, -thwart, -top * see Over. 
I! 0 *rete‘]ltlS« Law, The med L. phrase ore 
Unas by word of mouth ; hence as sb, {tionce-wd.), 
A sentence by word of mouth, 

011639 Carew CoeU Bni, Wks (1834) *59 Vulcan was 
brou^t to an Oretenus and fined for dnving in a plate of 
iron into one of the Sunne’s cbariot.wheeles. 

Ore-weed (oe jwfd). local. Forms: 6- ore-, 
^ or-, 8-9 oar- ; 6 -wad, 7-8 -wood, 7- -weed, 
[f ObeS + Weed. The forms m wad, wood, app 
arose from the second element being unaccented, 
and have been popularly associated with other 

words I Seaweed , = Ore 5 
a, 1386 J. Hooker Htsi Del. in Holinshed H, 183 The 
common people had a long time lined on limpets, 01 ewads, 
and such shelfish as they could find. x6oa Carew CorfswaU 
Orewood, which is a weed growing vpon the rockes vnder 
high water uiarke, or. cast vpon the next shore by the wind 
and flood. 1610 W, Folkingham Art of Survey 1 x. 30 
They vse both Oiewood, Sea-sand, and Sea-siubbe for 
soylmgs 1735 Bradley Fam,^ Diet s.v Sea Weed, That 
call'd Ore-Wood is much used in Cornwall 
fi, z6aa R. Hawkins Voy S Sea (t847) 108 He shall 
meete with bedds of oreweed, driving to and fro in that sea, 
1669 WoRLioGE Syst Agnc (x68x) 68 In Cornwal there is 
also a Weed called Ore-weed. Z7SS Gen/l, Mag XXV 447 
A sea weed, called oarvveed, is also sometimes used, but 
principally for gardens x8m Kingsley Glancus 11 37 
Tangle (oar-weed, as they calTit m the south) X884 West 
Mom, jweroir 20 June2/5 For Sale, Boat, suitable for oar- 
weed 1893 Quiller-Couck I saw three Ships 80 Manure 
better than the ore-weed you gather down at the Cove, 

Orewhelm, Orework ; see Ovbb- 
Orexin (oreksm), Chett^, [f, as next + -iNl] 
The hydroiilorate of phenyl-dihydro-qumazolin, 
a colourless, odourless crystalline substance, very 
irritating to the nose^ and of nauseous bitter taste, 
having some repute as a stomachic 
Z89X Lancet 24 Jan 2x1/2 Orexin given in quantities of 
from flve to twelve ^ains daily increases the assimilation 
of fat in diseased subjects x^a Syd Soc, Lex , Orextn , 
has been recommended for the purpose of increasing the 
^petite, but Its efficacy is very doubtful 18^3 Bnt Med, 
yrnl (Epit) 20 May 84/1 Paal has discoverea that the base 
of orexin, phenyldihydro-chinazolm (CuHuNa), is almost 
free from t^te, and acts as well as the raw drug 
H Ovexis (01 e ksis). [a. Gr. opelis desire, appe- 
tite ] A desire or longing Now teebn. in Med 
x6tg H. Hutton FoUie's Anat 2a Motives his Orexis to 
provoke 1675 J. Smith Chr Relt^ Aj^ in i § 4 9 This 
after dirty Puddings. 1843 Dunglison Lex, 
OreriSj appetite, 1857 Mayne Eapos Lex , Orexis, term 
for desire or appetite , orexy, 

Orey, Oreysoa, obs. forms of Oby, Orison. 
tOrf, Obs, Also 3 oref, orve, orere, horf. 
[OE. ojf, not exemplified in the cognate langs, 
btit corresp. to an OTeut *orbd^- from 

weak grade of ablaut senes erb-, art-, urt-, whence 
Goth, arbi, OHG, erbi, OE. ^e, tirfe,yrfe, posses- 
sion, esp. cattle, inhentance : see Erf.] 

Cattle, live stock. 


5>^7S Laws 0/ Edgar (Schmid) iv. c 2 §8 gif hit cuce 
orf bio. Jbid, § II past forstolene orf and >ae5 orfes ceap 
gyld c xooo Cleric Geti, xu 16 He hmfde ba on orfe and 
on peawum^ on olfendum and on assum micele sehta. 
— Exod, xit. 38 On aslces cynneq orf xo 0 E, Chron, 
an ZOIC (MS F) Menn and 01 f ofslosan eal ]js&t hi to comon 
[Laud MS. menu and yrfe hi slogon] a xtoojbid, an. 1041 
(Laud MS ) Swa mycel orfes wms bses jeares forfaren. 
cxaoo Trtn CoU Horn 31 Herdes , wittende here oref 
Ibid, 39 Ac Jje gode herdes wakieS ouer here orf. c xzoS 
Lay. 15316 Heo nomen orf, heo nomen coiu Ihd, 31809 
Pat quale com on orue. a xz^ Owl ^ Ntghi 1153 Thu 
bodest cualm of oreve, isto7 R, Glouc (Rolls) 7765 Orf 
failede & eke corn 1390 GtowcR Conf 1 . 17 Schepherdes 
. Into the breres thei forcacche Her Orf, for that thei wolden 
lacche with such duresce, 

b. Comh,\ torf-gxld; see quots.; forf-gualm, 
cattle-plague, murrain 


X607 Inierpr ,*Or/gild, abas Ckeapegild is a 

restitution made by the Hundred or Countie, of any 
wrong done by one that was in piegto, 1708 Ter^nes de fa 
Ley 40a Orfgild signifies a payment or restoring the Cattel 
xot^yfu^TSiKTsSemi ad Anglos m Horn. (1883) 150 Stalu 
and ewalu, stnc and steorfa, *01 fewealra and uncoSu ^ xxoo 
0 E, Chron an 1054 O*' hisum geare waes swa mycel orf- 
cwealm, <^x>oo Tmi Cole, Horn, 61 XJre louerd binimetS us 
me ajte, o 5 er Jiurb fur, oSer jmrh >iefes, .. oSer burh orf 
qualm, 

Orfarian, obs form of Orpharion. 

Orfe (pjf;* [a Ger. orfe, F. oife, orJ>he) cf. L, 
otphus (Pliny), a, Gr, 6p^<5s a kind of sea-perch ] 
A golden yellow vanety of the ide {Leticiscus tdus\ 
long domesticated m Germany, acclimatized in 
England in the 19th c. 

Oiphus, the Sea rough j a kind of fish ] 
1879 Webster Supp , Orf^ a European semi domesticated 
fish of the carp family. X884 Century Mag Apr, go^/i The 
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gold-.orfe or golden-xde [is] a fish bred for both ornament 
and the table 1886 Athenmuvi 8 May 619/1 The orfe and 
the golden tench have been acclimatized in England. 
Orferay, orferes- see Orphbry. 
tOrfever. Obs.rare^^^. [a. F. (13th c. 
in Littre) pop, I* auri/abr-um workman m 
gold, goldsmith ] A goldsmith. 

XAX5 in York Myst. Intiod 21 Orfeuers,Goldbeters, Mone- 
makers 

II Orf^vrerie (orfg'vr^r;) Now only as French, 
Forms : 5 orfeverye, 9 orfdverie, orfevery, 
orfdvrone. [a Y. orfivrerie,m 12 th c offavette, 
f, orflfore . see prec.] Goldsmith’s work. 

1433 Jas. I Kiiigis Q xlviii, A gudely cheyne of smale 
orfeueiye. 1840 Barham Ingol Leg, Si Dnnsian, To 
indulge in a httle or/evrene 1842 Ibtd , Si, Cuthhert u, 
Plate of erfevene costly and rate i860 Readk Cloister ^ 
H. 1 , 16 He offered piues for the best specimens of ‘ 01- 
fevrerie ' in two kinds, religious and secular 

Orfray, orfirays, etc i see Orphrby. 

Orgal(l, obs, vanant of Arqol 1 
x6x6 Bullokar Eng Expos,, OrgaU, the lees of Wine 
dried [So in Cockeram, Blount, Phillips ] 

t O'rgamexit. Be^b. Ohs [Corrupt ad. L. 
ongamm,'\ — Origan, marjoram. 

tS3a Elyot, Amotms , hath a flower like to Orgament 
x6oz Holland Plmy 11 64 Orgament, which in tast . . re- 
sembleth Sauery, hath many kinds, & all medicinable. 1607 
Topsell Fonrf, Beasts (X658) 103 Herb dragon, orchanes, 
orgament, and mastick 1657 C. Beck l/niv. Char, livb, 
Orgament herb 

Also t O rgaany Obs (cf Organy 2), 
x6o9 Hkywood Bnt, Troy iv xiv, 81 The Stoxke hauing 
a branch of Organiy Can the Adders sting eschew 
Ovgsun (^Jgan), Forms i organon, pi, 
-nB,Grga,newb.fem ; 4 orgne, orgoyn, 4- organ 
(4-5 orgene, -gyn, -gun, 4-6 orgon(e, -gen, 4-7 
organe, 6-7 -gayne, -game). [ad,L. organum, pi. 
otgana, a. Gr opyoyov, pi. -va, instrument, organ, 
musical instrument. Used in OE, in Gr. form, also 
organe wk fem (so OHG. otgafia, -tna, MHG. 
otgen{e, MDu. orghene). In early ME, forms, fiom 
OF. organe, orgene (12th c), orghene, otgutne 
(15th c,), also orgre (13th c. from orgtie), mod F. 
(14th c.) argue , all going back to organa, treated 
as a fem sing. See also the by-form Orgle. 

In Greek, ong * that with which one works ' (ablaut for. 
mation from epy-work), tool, instrument, spec, musical 
instrument, suigical instrument, also bodily organ as instru- 
ment of sense or faculty In L., instrument, engine, musical 
instrument generally, pipe, in Christian wnters also ‘ church- 
organ', Augustine (<7400), on Ps Ivi, says ‘All musical mstiu- 
ments are called organa Not alone is that called ofganum, 
which 15 large and inflated by bellows, but whatever is fltted 
to accompany singing, and is corporeal, which he who sings 
uses as an instrument, is called organum ' To the same 
effect Isidore Ong II xx. In Eng adopted fiist in the 
miLsical sense , in OE in the more general sense of * musical 
instrument including, no doubt, that of * church-organ 
I. A musical instrument. 

•f 1. Applied vaguely in a general sense to various 
musical (esp, wind) instruments ; chiefly in versions 
of Scripture or allusions thereto (often understood 
lU sense 2), Obs, (exc. as a verbal rendering of Gr. 
or L.) 

crxooo iELFRic Gen, iv. 21 lubal .. wass faeder herpera and 
peera pe organan macodan [Vulg. canentium cithara et 
organa} ciooo Pr cxxxvi, 2 On salig we sarige ure 
organan [otgatia} up-ahengan cxooo Apollonius 25 Da 
OTgana waeron seto^ene, and fia biman geblawene, a 1300 
Cursor M 1521 Cubal , , Organis harp and o|>er gleu, He 
drou ban oute o musik neu, a 1340 Ham pole Psrt/^^rcxxxvi. 
a In be wylghes in be myddis of hit, we hang vp our orgoyns. 
1382 Wyclip Jobxxx, ra They lojen at the soun of the 
orgne, 1388 — Ps, cxxxvi 2 In salewis in themyddil therof j 
we hangiden vp cure orguns [1382 inslrumens] ? c 1473 Sqi , 
lowe Degre X072 With rote, ribible and clokarde, With 
pypes, organs and bumbaide 1539 Bible (Great) Gen iv. 

21 lubal, which Was the father of such as handle barpe & 
orp;ane. x6o2 Shaks Ham, iii 11. 383 Will you play vpon 
this Pipe? There is much Musicke, e\cellent Voice, in 
this little Organe. x6m Bible Ps cl 4 Praise him with 
stringed instmments and organs. x6^ Milton P L, vii. 
Sq 6 The Harp ..the solemn Pipe, And Dulcimer, all Organs 
of sw’ect stop, 

2 . spec A musical instrument (m its modern form 
the largest and most comprehensive of all), consist- 
ang of a number of pipes, supplied with wmd or 
compressed air by means of bellows, and sounded 
by means of keys, which on being pressed down 
admit the wmd to the pipes by opening valves or 
pallets. 

In the modern organ the pipes are distributed into sets or 
sups of various qualities of tone, the admission of wind to 
the several stops being controlled by bandies or draio-siops, 
drawn in and out by hand or by mechanism worked by 
special pedals [combination pedal/^ , and the stops are 
arranged in groups, each separate group forming a partial 
organ (see d) and being controlled by a separate keyboard ; 
these are usually from two to five in number, one of the key- 
boards consisting of pedals played with the feet, the rest 
QtxTig manuals played with the hands, these can becon- 
n^ted m various ways by couplers so as to sound together. 

From Its power and dignity of tone the organ has been 
distinctively the church instrument from early Christian 
times, and in modem times is also used in concert-halls and 
other buildings. 

The instrument has of course undergone immense changes 
Since the 4ih c , when it is fiist referred to in L writers, and 
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even ance the date ofthe earliest Eng references. According 
to Grove's Did Mus, II, 576, ^At the commencement of 
the 8th c the use of the organ was appreciatedj and the art 
of making it was known m England^ But although men- 
tioned from that period m Latin documents, no English quots. 
specifically in this sense are known in 0£ or Early ME. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr T 31 His vo\s was muner 
than the mune orgon, On Messedayes that in thecbiFchegon. 
1483 Cath, A n^l a6i/i An Organ, organwtt To synge or to 
play (on t>e) Organ, ax66z Fuller WoriJttes 

IV (zdda) 33 The fust Organ which was ever seen in the 
West of Europe, was, what was sent Anno 7^ from Con- 
stantine the Grecian Emperor to Pipin King of France 
Milton P, L, i 708 As m an Organ fromMne blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes the sound-boird breaths. 1687 
Orvdek Softest Cecilia's Day 4.1 What human Voice can 
reach The sacred Organ's praise? zizx Bailey, Cabinet 
Organ^ a small portable Organ 1736-7 tr. Ktysler^sTrcev 
(1760) 111 334 It IS furnished with two fine organs, erected 
opposite to e^h other 1788 Priestley Corrupt Chr, II 
VIII 123 Maitnus Sanutus introduced organs into churches 
1837 Whrwell Hist Induct Sl (1B57) I 353 Ctesiphon.. is 
said to have invented a hydraulic organ. x8^ Stainer & 
Barrftt Dtd Mns Terms 336/1 The so-called hydraulic 
organ owed its utility and consequent fame to the fact, that 
m It water was used in such a manner as to counterbalance 
the hitherto variable presume. 

fb. Formerly in pU denoting a single instru- 
ment, (After med L. organa (Bu Cange) similarly 
used, app. to express its composite character ; the 
L sing. 0}ga7iwn had also the sense ‘ pipe\ With 
^ the organs'* cf. the bagpipes, the pipes.) 

CX330 R, Brunne C/iren iVace (Rolls) 11266 ]>o bat coube 
orgnes blowe. /XX340 Hampolb Psalter c\ 4 Orgyns, pat 
IS made as a toure of sere whistils cxjjSS Chaucer Sec 
Nun’s T, 13+ And wbil the Organs [» rr. Orgues, Organes, 
Orgies, Orgels, organs] maden melodie To god allone in 
herte thus sang she, ^1^30 Lydg Mm. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 54 Thi organys so hihe begynne to syng ther messe. 
1488 Croscombe Churchw Acc (Som Rec Soc) 17 Pajd 
to Thomas Rogg for pleyng at orgons iij* iiy* c xspi 
Vestry Bks (Surtees) 267 The long stall m the South por^e 
before the Orgaines, i6ox F Godwin Bps of Eng. 452 
He could not only sing, but play very well vpon the 
organs. 1647 Clarendon Hist Eeb iv § 113 Many Dis- 
solute and Prophane People, went into the Abbey at West- 
minster, and would have pull'd down the Organs 1683 
Kennctt tr Erasm on Folly 68 No more skill than a Pig 
playing upon the Oigans 1708 Pope Ode St Cecilia ii 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 1746 Wesley 
]Vks. (1872) II ax Uben the organs began to pl^ amain ,, 
The curate endeavoured to stop them, a 1825 fPRBY Voc 
E Anglia, Organs, an organ, the musical instrument 
t c. Also called A pear, or set, of oigans. Obs. 
{Pair here means 'set ’, not coupla) 
xsox Bury WiUs ^Camden) 84, 1 wyll ther be hougth on 
peyr of orgonys to the chyrche of Wulpett. 1530 Palsgr. 

X594 T B La Pnmaud Fr. Acad n 95 Al the pipes and 
flutes of a paire of oigans being set together 1678 Wood 
Life (O. H S ) II 407 The church containing a good set 
of or^ns before the warr time i685 Lend Gaz No 2741/4 
Two pair of very fair Organs to be sold One pair of Seven 
Stops, the other Four, X714 Mandlville Fab. Bees (1725) 

I. 97 With one pair of organs they can make the whole 
house ring. 

d. Applied, with distinctive epithets, to the 
separate groups of stops {partial organs), each 
with Its own keyboard, which, make up an organ. 

Of these the chief is the great organ, containing stops 
mostly of powerful tone, the others are the eJunr organ, 
containing lighter stops used for accompanying a choir (see 
Choir-organ) , the (formerly used) echo organ, inclosed in 
a case, for produang a soft and distant effect, and its 
successor ikAsvoell organ, inclosed in a sioelldfox capable of 
being opened or shut by a swell tedal so as to produce 
crescendo or diminuendo effects , tne solo organ, m which 
each stop is of special quality of tone, adapted for playing 
a solo melody accompanied by other stops , and the pedal 
organ, containing the stops of lowest pitch, forming a bass 
to the manuals 

1606-^ [see Choir organ], X613 Organ Specif Worcester 
Cathedral, The particulars of the great o^n x66o Specif 
Organ Banqueting Room, Whitehall in Giove Did Mus 

II. 590 Great Organ, 10 stops , , Eccho Organ, 4 stops X876 
Hiles Catech. Organ 1 (1878) 3 The fourth manual, the 
Solo Organ, contains pipes of a paiticular species, on a high 

g ressure of wind and voiced specially for Solo playing 1898 
TAiNER & Barrett Did Mus. Terms 337/2 A complete 
organ may be said to consist of five parts • choir organ, CTeat 
organ, swell organ, solo organ, and pedal organ A large 
organ therefore consists of a numbei of small organs differing 
in quality of tone, and so arranged as to be under the contiol 
of one performer 

3 Applied tg other musical instruments, as m 
Dutch organ. 

18*4 Honc Every-day Bh I 1248 A band consisted of a 
double drum, a Dutch oigan, the tambourine 
fig 1844 Zoologist II 727 The croaking being so loud 
and shrill, as to have obtained for these frogs the name of 
‘ Cambridgeshiie nightingales ’, and ‘ Whaddon organs ’ ' 
b. « Barbel-obgan ; cf. organ-grinder in 8 
1840 Dickens Old C Shop xviii, ‘You must be more 
caieful, sir', said Jerry, walking coolly to the chair where 
he had placed the organ, and setting the stop. X849 Ruskin 
Sev Lamps v. § 24 He would also, if he might, give gnnd- 
mg organs to God's angels to make their music easier, 
o A keyboard wind-instrument with metal reeds, 
bellows mostly worked by treadles, and (usually) 
a number of stops ; an instrument of the harmonium 
class , a reed-organ, American organ : a reed- 
organ in which the air is drawn inwards to the 
leeds, instead of being dnven outwards as in the 
harmonium proper. 

x88o E pROUT in Grove Diet Mus, I 6? The American 
VOL. VJI, 


organ imder its present name .was first introduced by 
Messrs. Mason and Hamlin of Boston, about the year i860. 
x88o A J Hirkins ibid. 1. 667 He was induced to secure to 
himself the sole privilege of using the name HaTmoiiium in 
France, thus forcing other makers to use the name Organ, 
and thus to add another stone to the caim of confusion in 
musical instrument nomenclature. 

1 4 Mediseval Afns. =» Oroarum 2 , Obs. 
cx^Bo Wyclif Whs. (1880) 91 Wiji knacky nge of newe 
song, as orgen or deschant 1393 Langl. P PI C. xxu 7 
And how osanna by orgone olde folk songe. 

II, An instrument generally. 

6. A part or member of an animal or plant body 
adapted by its structure for a particular vital func- 
tion, as digestion, respiration, excretion, reproduc- 
tion, locomotion, perception, etc. 

c x^ Chron. Vtlod 2480 Alle he remanent of my body 
Excepte pe organys of pe lemys pe whyche goueinede my 

S fyue 1539 More L^aloge i Wks X32/1 The bod>e, 
yet stil his shappe &his oiganis not much perished. 
lnistfr Hist Man viu. xo8 The hand, beyng the 
oi gan of organes, and an organ before sdl other organs 
XS96 Shaks Merck. V iii. u 62 Hath not a lew hands, 
oigans. dementions, sences, afiectron^ passions? 2656 tr 
Hobbes' Elem Philos. (1839) 390 The parts of our body, by 
which we perceive any tlung, are those we commonly call 
the organs of sense x668 Wilkins Real Char 375 That 
Configuration which there is m the Organs of speech upon 
the framing of several l,etters 1759 B Stilungfleet tr, 
Bibei^sEcon. Nature m Mtx Tractsiyfn) 59 The organs 
of generation are contained m the flower 1773 Hunter 
in Pktl Trans LXIII a86 Two branches which pass to 
the electric organ through the gills x8ss Bain Senses 4- 
lut I 11 § 25 (1864) 65 The organ of mind is not the brain 
by ithclf it IS the brain, nerves, muscles, organs of sense 
and viscera. 1878 Huxley Physiogr 221 In the centre of 
each flower is found a hollow organ, the pistiL 

b The human organs of speech or voice col- 
lectively; the larynx and its accessories as used 
m speaking or singing. (Somewhat raie, peih. 
associated with sense i or 2 .) 

x6oi Shaks Tnoel N. l iv 33 Thy small pipe Is as the 
maidens organ, shrill, and sound. 1732 Lediard Seihos II 
VII 102 Uttering cries deeper than was m the power of 
any human organ x86o Tvndall GUic il i. 226 The Iwy's 
oigau vibrates m<»re rapidly than the man's. 1860 Readc 
Cloister * i/ Iv (1806) 151 A little muttenng was heard 
outside , Denys's lOugh organ and a woman’s sofr and mel- 
low voice 

e Phrenology One of the regions of the bram 
held to be the seat or material centre of particular 
mental faculties or tendencies. 

x8o6 Med, frul XV aio His organ for thieving is very 
visibie , he has likewise the organ of representation 1836 
Jas Grant Random Recoil Bo. Ijirds xiv. 33a The organ 
of combativeness is most prominently developed, x86o 
Dickens Vneomm 7>vi®», v, Such vigilant cherub would . . 
have that gallant oflicer'a oigan of destructiveness out of 
his head. 

d. Used in the names of special structures in 
the animal body, denominated after their dis- 


coverers, as \ 

Oigan of Bojanus, the nephridiurn or urinary apparatus 
in molluscs ; organ ofCorti, a complicated structure m the 
cochlea of the ear, supposed to be the essential auditory 
apparatus . orgem ofGiroldes, the remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the male, the parepididymis , facobson's organ, 
a separated portion of the nasal cavity m certain v ertebrates, 
or^an of RoseninUller, the remnant of the Wolffian body in 
the female, die parovarium, 

1877 Huxley Anat Inv A sum 478 The renal organs, or 
organs of Bojanus, are usually two in number xwa Syd 
Soc Lex , s V Corit’^ The organ of Corti is developed from 
the epiblast cells lining the canalis cochleans. xSS^ Ibid , 
Gtraldes, organ of, the three or more small irre^lar 
masses situated in front of the spermatic cord, just above 
the head of (he epididymis. x868 Rollestton & Jackson 
Amm Life 133 Organ of Bojanus or nephridium On the 
Mussel] Ihid. 346 A porUon of the nasal cavity becomes 
separated off from the nose proper It is known as Jacob- 
son's organ, and is simphed by the fifth nerve as well as by 
the olfactory x^ Syd. Soc Lex,, Rosenmuller, oigan of, 
the Paravanwn, 

1 6 . Applied to certain mechanical contrivances, 
esp. fire-arms of more or less elaborate construction, 
machine-guns, etc . see quots Cf Obgue. Obs, 

a 1548 Hall Chron, Hen VI 91 b, And shot.. great 
gonnes .Ihe citezens of Mauns muche merveilyng at these 
newe orgaynes. xdw Knolles Hist Turks (1621) 1033 
Wee tooke thirteene neld pieces, whereof foure were greater 
than the rest, which they called organes xyao Shelvockb 
ArtilUiy v. 312 Cannons, Mortars, Petards &c might be 
more properly called Organs than Machines 1769 Falconer 
Diet Marine (X789), Orgnes, an organ, or machine, some- 
times used in a sea-nght by privateers it contains several 
barrels of small arms, fixed upon one stock, so as to be all 


fired together. 

in. An instrument 

7 . A means of action or operation, an instrument, 
a Uoor, a person, body of persons, or thing by 
which some particular purpose is earned out or 
some function is performed, auh. 

a 1548 Hall Chrvn , Hen. VJ 113 b, An enchanteresse, an 
orgayne of the deuilb sent from Satbane Ibtd. 158 b. He 
was noted to be the very organ, engine, and diviser of the 
destniccion of the good duke of Gloucester. 1675 Baxter 
Cath Theol n ii. 28 God knoweth all Names, Notions, 
Propositions and Syllogisms, with their inodes ; as they are 
the measures, organs or actings of Humane Understandings 
x8ox A Hamilton Wks (1886) VII, 225 To provide a faithful 
and efficient organ for carrying into execution the laws of 
the United States, which otherwise would be a dead letter. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 529 James afraid that 
his enemies might get this organ of bis will [the great seal) 


' into their hands. x888 Bryce Asnei Commstt. I ix. iz6 
The functions which these officials discharge belong m 
America to the State Go\ernments or to the organs of local 
governments, 

b. A mental or spiritual faculty regarded as an 
instrument of the mind or soul; sometimes as 
compared to a bodily organ (sense 5). 

1656 Stanley Philos, v (tjoi) 180/2 That is Intellect; 

this the natural Oigan accommodated for Judgment xSop-zo 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 96 xSrf-y Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph, xxxviu (1870) II. 374 Faith,— Belief, — is the organ 
by which we apprehend what is bejond our knowledge. 
x8S» McCosh Dw Govt iil (t874) ^ The consaence is 
not the law it<:eir, it is merely the organ which makes it 
known to us— the eye that looks to it, 

c. An instrument, means, or medium of com- 
munication, or of expression of opinion; spec. 
applied to a newspaper or journal which serves as 
the mouthpiece of a particular party, denomina- 
tion, cause, movement, or pursuit. 

17M Reid Ansiotle's Log, iv, § 3, 76 The silly and un- 
instructive reasonings brought forth by this grand organ 
of sdence. x8o6 M Cutler in Life, Jmls <$• Corr, (188S) 
II- 3361 I am now, in compliance with the order of this 
ecclesiastical council, and as their organ, to address you. 
xSa6 E. Irving Balylon II. 385 Not only the men, but. 
the organs of the men, the distempered newspapers which 
they pour in amongst you 1853 Bright Sp India 3 June, 
A newspaper wliidi was generally considered throughout 
India to be the organ of the Government i88a Athenaeum 
XI Mar 309/1 The various branches of natural science 
have their special organs, by means of which theix votanes 
can communicate with one another. 

8 attnb. and Comb , as (sense 2) organ-bench, 
-blast, -case, -ciirtain, -harmony, -key, -music, 
-note, -peal, -prelude, -seat, -song, -tone, -noice*, 
organdike a. ; (sense 5) organ albumin, current, 
pioteid, orgaa-beater (ir ixied.L pulsatororgan- 
orum), a player on a mediteval organ, with large 
keys struck with the fist , organ*bird, a name for 
the South American Cypher hintts cantans and 
a Tasmanian species of Gymnorhirta, from their 
notes; organ-blower, a person who woiks the 
bellows of an organ ; also a mechanical contrivance 
for the same purpose , organ-builder, one who 
* builds’ or constructs organs; so 01 gan-buHdmg \ 
OTgan-cactii8, the giant cactus, Cereus giganieus, 
from the shape of its stem resembling an organ- 
pipe; organ-coxal « OuGAN-PiPE organ- 

flab., a name for Sdsena ocellata of the Southern 
U S , also called drum fish (see Drum it) ; 
organ-gallery, a gallery m a church or other 
building, in which the organ is placed, organ- 
grinder, an itmerant street musician who turns 
the handle of a barrel-organ (see Grind v ^ 7) ; so 
o^gan-gnndirtg adj, and sb ; organ-gun, a fire- 
arm having several charged chambers set side by 
side like oigan-pipes (cf. o) ; organ-harmonium, 
a large harmonium of elaborate constraction or 
powerful tone, adapted to take the place of an 
organ , organ-loft, a loft or gallery in which an 
organ is placed , organ-maker (now rare), a 
maker of organs, an organ-builder ; organ-man, 
(a) a man employed in building or repairing an 
organ, {p) ^ organ- gnnder\ organ. metaj, 
metal used lor the pipes of an oigan ; organ-piano, 
a pianoforte with a speaal contiivance for pro- 
ducing a sustamed tone as m the organ , also 
called melopiam , organ-player (now rard), one 
who plays an organ, an oiganist ; organ pleat » 
Obgab-pipe 3 c , organ-point {BIus ) « Pkdal- 
poikt; organ-rest (AT-sr) « Clabion sb.2 (1846 
in Worcester) , organ-screen, an ornamental 
screen on which an organ is placed in a cathedral 
or other church ; t organ-soler Obs [see Solbb], 
an organ-loft or organ-gallery; organ-stop, a 
stop, or set of pipes of the same quality of ton^ in 
an organ (see 2) See also Organ-pipe. 

x89ai Syd, Soc Lex., *Qigaii albumin, tbe albumin which 
constitutes part of a tissue in contradistinction from the 
cn culating albumin of the fluids. 1877 Hopkins & Rimb ault 
Organ 33 1 hey [the keys] were struck down by the fist of 
theplayer .whence , arose the expression ^^organ-bcateuBSo 
Hopkins in Grove Diet Mus II 580 There were probably 
nearly as many springs for the organ-beater to over^me 
as there were pipes to sound. 1863 Bates iV/*/ Amazon 
xm (1864) 448,1 frequently heard the ‘ realejo ’ or *organ- 
bird , , the most remarkable songster, by fa^ of the Amazonian 
forests 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 404 Tasmania has the 
Organ-bird of the colonists, G. ^perieuca, * or organiea. 
1B37 Carlyle Fr Rev. HI vii i. The rushing of a mighty 
*organ-blast. x^ Ludlow Chnrchw Acc (Camden) 4 Payd 
to the Morgan bloere for his yeares wages ns viiuf 17x9 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (z886) H. 214 Chamber for ye 
Organ-blower 17*3 Land Gaz No 6347/3 Renatus Hami>^ 
of London, *Orean Builder 1859 Gen P. Thompson .rJwrf* 
AH. II. Ixxxvm, 60, 1 have, as you know, a weakness for 
*Organ-building, xSS* W. H Bishop in HarpeVs Mag. 
Mar 502/2 We made haste to cut down an example of the 
saguaras, the *organ-cactus. 1644 m W illis & Clark Cai/r. 
hri^e (x886) 1. 5x3 Solut' Ashley pro taking downe the 
*Orgaine case, a 3. o. 2892 Syd. Soc Lex., *Organ current, 
the current existing in the electrical organ of certain fishes. 
X7W Entick London IV. 2x3 The *organ-gpillery is sup- 
ported with ContiLhian columns 1806-7 BcREbFORD Mm* les 
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Life 73 While an *organ-grInder, or ballad-singer . 
are exhausting their whole stock of dissonances. 1887 
S^ciator 26 Ivlar 412/2 The Italian fruit-vendor or organ- 
grinder IS often a retired workman »8o6 Wolcott (P 
Pindar) Tnstia Wks 1812 V 305 The *organ-grindinjg Girl, 
whose dii>cords kiU. i88i Maim Mag XLllI 436/t The 
organ grinding branch of the musical profession 1S83 Datfy 
Neais 19 Sept. 3/3 After passing between two fine old 
' ^organ guns *, cannons with half-a-dozen or more barrels. 
1864 Webster, *Orgun-itarmemum, an harmonium of large 
capacity and power, designed as an economical substitute 
for the organ, 1842 Tensysow Sir Galakad 75 A rolling 
^organ- harmony Swells up 1878 C. Taylor Veukahott jl 

1 54 ^dlia, sitting at her *organ keys 1543 Aberdeen 
Reg, (1844) 1 . 190 In the *organeToft 1664 in Wuhs & Clark 
Cambnage (i88fi) 1 . 156 The doore beneath the organ loft 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 111. zoo The panels of the 
organ loft and the scieen are all beautifully painted Z43X 
in Tesi Ebor (Surtees) V. 22 iiote^ John Gyse, *organe 
maker. 1543 in Glasscock Rec SU Michaels (1882) 43 Item 
for fetching of the oigon makers toolis vnjd. xBo^jo in 
Willis Sc Clark Cambridge (z886) I. 521 Paid Mr. Elliot 
Organ-Maker for repainng and compleating the Organ i6a6 
Vestry Bks (Surtee^ 296 Impnmts geven to the ^organman 
for goinge to Durham about wood, -xxyd. x868 Helps 
RealnuJi xviu (1869) 468 The polka which the organman 
was grinding out 1578 in Keiry Si Lawrence Reading 
(1883) 62 Smde to Rodce 37 h of leade which was *orgau 
metdl, vuw yji 4 1433 tr. Secreta Secret , Priv Frw, 2^ 
The nygbtynrall shewyth his *organe notis, 1804 J. 
Grahams SaMaih 76 Again the ^organ-peal, loud, rolling, 
meets The hallelujahs of the choir 15^ CJaercbm. Ace 
St Giles, Reading 'JO The*Organ player for bisyeres wages, 
in‘‘ x» a 1640 J. Ball Anew, Art Can i (1642) 143 
^uealing choinsters, organ-players vergerers. 18^ Pall 
Medl G. 3 June 8/x The tram is slightly rounded, and falls 
in two *organ pleats. 1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 
250 The skipper lurched into his seat as an ^organ-prelude 
Silenced him. z8^ Allbnii's Syst Med. 1 1S6 An increase 
in destruction of *organ proteid. 1540 Ludlow CEurchw. 
Acc, (Camden) 4 Mendynge of the lodce on the *organ-soler 
dore, C1425 St Ehsabeih of SpeUbeck in Anglia VIII 
Z09/3X A wrast, bat is an instrument of ^organ songe. 1644 
Milton Educ Whs (1847) xoi/a Sometimes the lute or soft 
*organ stop waiting on elegant voices. t88o Hopkins in 
Grove Diet Mus I. 403 Comet, This name is given to 
several kinds of organ stops X90X Q Rea July 122 Milton 
could not have produced his *organ-tones on a 'scrannel 
pipe ’ 1864 Tekhyson Milton 3 God-gifted *organ-voice of 
England, Milton, a name to resound for ages. 

t Organ, si ^ Ohs, exc. dial. Also 6 organe, 

7 orgame. [Corrupt ad, L. onfanumt Gr hpU 
yayav ] « O&lQUN \ penny-royal. 

ciooo Saar, Leechd. I 236 Deos wyrt be man origanum & 
offrum naman. organan nemne> is hattre gecynde 0x26$ 
Vocab PlatiUn, in Wr.-Wukker 557/19 Organnm, organe 
X548 Turner Meanes o/Herbes 57 , 1 neuer sawe the trewe 
organ in England . our commune 01 gan is called onganum 
syluesire in latin, and in some places in England wylde 
mereerum. 1620 Venner Via Recta 11 44 Take of the tops 
of Rosema^, of Sage, of Marioram, of Orgame, of each 
one handfull. XS40 Parkinson Theai Sot 30 Pulegmm 
angusii/oltitm swe Cervmum .Wee in English [call it] 
Penny-royall, Pudding grasse, and PulioU-royall, and in the 
West parts, as about Exeter, Oigans. 1640 G. H. Witts 
Recreations Cvjb, A good wife, once a bed of Organs set. 
The pigs came in and eate up every whit, x886 Elworthy 
W Somerset Word-bk , Organ, , the plant Penny-royal 
{Mentha pulegvmn). .. It is chopped small and put into a 
mess call^ ' Tea-kettle broth *, . . often called * Organ broth \ 
Organ, short for Oboan iiijo, a kind of fish. 
O'rgan, V rare, [f. ORaAif 
’bl. trans. To fumiSi with an organ or organs; 
to organize Ohs 

1853 Benlowbs Theoph iv Ivii 59 While lungs my Breath 
shall organ I'l press sull Th' Exmanition of my o'regrown 
Will x68x Manningham Disc 89 Alas 1 thou art Ele- 
mented and Organ'd for other Apprehensions, 

2 . To play 011 an organ (ynir and trans ) . Organ 
out (qnot. 1837), to dismiss by playing on an 
organ, to ' play out ’. 

1837 Carlyle Germ Rom III 301, I organed, my gossip 
managing the bellows 1837 — Pr Rev 1 iii m. As in a 
kind of choral anthem, or bravura peal, of thanks . the 
Notables are, so to speak, organed out, and dismissed to 
their respective places of abode 1844 E FitzGerald Lett, 
(Z889} I. X41 There is a dreadful vulgar ballad .which is 
sung and organed at every comer in London c 1870 Blackie 
in W M»Ilwraith Guide WigtffimshireiyiS'j^^'] Anthems 
organed from rich cloistered Halls. 

Hence OTgamng vhl sh,^ organ-playing 
x8a7 Carlyle Germ Rom 11 302 There was such a piping 
and orgamng x8j8 Stpvenson Inland Voy (rSgd) X73 
Laboriously edified with chaunts and organings, 

+ O r^fanal, a Ohs rare Also 6 -onall. [a. 
OF, otganal, orguettalj f, L. organ-um + -al ] 

1 . Organal vein [OF. vetm organal ] : the * vital* 
or jugular vein. 

1533 Ld Berners Froiss I. ccclxxiv 621 The speaxe heed 
dyd entre into his throte,and dyd cutteasonder the orgonall 
vayne. 

2 Of or pertaining to a musical organ 

16^ Ames Agsi, Cerent ii 404 His denying of Organall 
musicke to have heene significant or typicall, is without 
reason. 

Organoine, obs form of Organzine 
Organdie (p Jgandi;. Also -dy, -di. [a. F 
(1723 in Hate -Darm.), of uncertain origin ] 
A very fine and tianslucent kind of muslin. 

1835 Co^ Mag, VI. p 11/2 The most elegant [bonnets] 
are composed of organdy of the clearest kind x86x Eng, 
Worn Dom, Mag, III Z27/1 The skirt of a very pretty blue 
and white Organdie, x8^ Pall Mall G 26 May 1/3 The 
organdi muslins with French flowei>patterns. 


Organed ip Jgand), ppl, a, rare, [f. Organ 

1 -I- -ED.] 

1, P'nnnshed with organs , orgamzed 
XS86 Bright Melanch mi 6z Life lyeth rather in the 
essence of the soule, giving it to a fit organed body 1689 
CoKAiNB PletekePs Plays Poems loi Whilst his well organ d 
Body doth retreat To its first matter x68p Swift Ode to 
Temple Wks. 1755 IV i 24a Methmks, when jou expose 
the scene, Down the ill-organ’d engines fall. 

2 nonce-tise. Having an organ (musical) - 
1834 Fonblanque Eng under 7 Adnnmst (1837) III 19 
It should be seen whether the men of Cams, organles^ are 
better than those of organed Colleges 
tO*rgaiier. Obs, Also 5 -our \z.di'L,orgctnd- 
mts, or OF. orgenere, organeor organist. Of had 
also 07'gamer (14th c ) as title of a book on the 
organ ; mod F, has orgamer organ-maker ] a. An 
organ-maker b An organ-player, organist 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv xxxvii (14B3) 84 More helply 
IS a Carpenter or a potter, than an Organer.a peynter or an 
ymager 1443 in Lincoln Cath, Stat n. 482 [Five marcs to 
be paid . . to one Amald] organor’ de Civitate Norwyc. a 1485 
Pronip Para 369/1 (MS %),Oxgysicx,Orgomsta,orgamcm, 
<^gane*tte. [f OrganI 2 + -ettb] A small 
'organ* • a trade name for various musical mstni- 
ments ; cf. Organ sb 3. In q. 1892 = Orguinette 
x8fa Daily Mews 15 Nov 5/5 A peculiar sort of photo- 
grapher's camera . not unlike an American organette of 
about a foot square 1893 Pall Mall G ax Sept 6/3 At 
JMilau yesterday the International Literary and Artistic 
Congress . the use of perforated cards for organettes was 
declared to be an act of piiacy 1893 Mission, Herald 
(Boston) Aug 324 When the organette was played, the crowd 
soon began to gather. x8g8 iVestm, Gaz 30 Dec g/a An 
organette has also been purchased for use in the school block 
of the workhouse 

Organic (pJgae'nik), a, [ad L. orgamc-us, 
a Gr, bf/yaviKQS of or pertammg to an organ, 
instrumental, f opyavov ORGAN sh,’^ , in L in senses 
' mechanical and ' pertaining to a musical instru- 
ment Cf. F. orgamqite I4-I5th c. m Anatomy ] 
1 Serving as an organ, instrument, or means, 
acting as an instrument, of nature or art, to a 
certamend; instrumental, rare, 

15x7 Watson Shyppe of Fooles 1, i, Approche you vnto this 
docti^e and it reuolue in your myndes organy^ues 1541 
R. CROPLAND Guy don's Quest Chtrurg Cj b, Which are the 
membres compostes, and wherfore are they called organykes 
& instrumentalles? X644 Milton Educ Wks (1851) 389 
Those organic arts which enable men to discourse and write 
1845 — Tetrach, Wks. {1851) x68 With that or^ic force 
that logic proflfers us xCHfj — P L vx. 530 He with 
Serpent Tongue Organic, or impulse of vocal Ain His 
fraudulent temptation thus began. 1883 T H GxtSB.'ixFroleg 
Ethics §85 The animal system is not organic merely to 
feeling of the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impres- 
sions conveyed by the nerves of the several senses. 

1 2 . Relating to an organ, mstrument, or me&s. 
(Cf. Organon 2 ) Obs rare, 

1897 tr. Burgersdictus hts Logteh i i 2 A System of 
Lo£(ical Precepts consists of two Parts, Thematick and Or- 
gamck. [The latter] converses about the O^ans themsdves, 
with which the Understanding entreats of 'Iliemes. 

b Done by means of instruments , mechanical : 

= Organical a, 2 b. 

[1648 ScHooTEN (pitle) De organica conicarum sectionum 
in piano descrtptione tractatus 1704 Newton Enmneratto 
Limarumsi Theor i,DeCurvarumdescriptione Organica.] 
1883 Leudesdorf Cremona's Pioj Geoin 297 This dieorem 
IS due to Newton, and was given by him under the title of 
The Orgame DescripHon or a como 
f c. Of or pertammg to musical instruments , 
instrumental Obs, 


18x1 Busby Dicif.ilfirw (ed, 3), Organic, the epithet applied 
by the ancients to that part of practical music which con- 
cerned instrumental performance 1835 Danneldy Emycl, 
Mus , Oigantc, according to the Greeks, that part of music 
which was executed upon instruments. 

3 Hhys, Of or pertaining to the bodily organs , 
vital ; spec ^ in PalE, of a disease, Producing or 
attended with alteiation in the structure of an 
organ ; structural (opp. to fimctzonal). So organic 
pulse (F. Pauls ojgamqne)^ a pulse of such a 
character as to indicate organic disease 

1708 Phillips, Organical or Organtek, belonging to the 
Organs of the Body ax'jxt TLm Hyrnnotheorett, Wl«. 
1721 III 212 Hymnotheo’s Soul, which while he slept re- 
main’d From Its Organick Drudgery unchain’d i8ox Med 
ymL V 441 If the powers of an agent should induce a 
decided influence on the oiganic motions of life. 1800 Ibtd 
XXI 302 Great organic affections often excite the disease 
*833-24 Good's Study Med, (ed 4) I 546 He [M Bordeu] 
describes an overwhelming multiplicity of 01 game pulses 
1835 T S. Smith Philos Health 1, 15 The organic actions 
consist of the processes by which the existence of the living 
being IS maintained. 1843 Brands Diet Set , etc. 857/1 
Tuberculated induration of the liver is an organic or struc- 
tural disease of that viscus. 

4 , Having organs, or an organized physical 
structure ; having the characteristics of, belonging 
to, derived from, or relating to, orgamzed or living 
beings (ammals or plants) (Opp to tmigamc ) 

1778 J. R. Forster \titlii Observations made dunng a 
Voyage round the World , , on r 'The Earth and it:» Strata 5 
Organic Bodies, and 6 The Human Species. x8o8GooD(^z//tf) 
On the general Structure and Physiology of Plants, com- 
pared with those of Animals, and the mutual convertibility 
of their Organic Elements 1813 Sir H Davy Agnc Ghent 
I (i8ia) 18 Oi^nic substances as soon as they are deprived 
of viiality begin to pass through a series of changes 1813' 


Bakewbll Inirod. Geol Pref (1815) 5 These rocks contain 
no organic remains 183s Kirby Af/xd ^ Inst Atam, l,ni 
139 The animal derives this nutriment from organic matter, 
the vegetable from inorganic. X851 Carpenter Man Fhys 
(ed, 2) 206 The Muscular tissue of Organic Life exists 
under two forms, that of fibres and that of cells. 1883 
Huxley Lect Ong Spec, \ 7 In speaking of the causes 
which lead to our present knowledge of organic nature, 
I have used it almost as an equivalent of the word ‘living ’. 
ifi^S — Physiogi AX, 337 The matter of the organic world 
b. Chem. Applied to a class of compound sub- 
stances which naturally exist as constituents of 
organized bodies (animals or plants), or are formed 
from compounds which so exist, as in organic acid, 
base, compound, molecule, radical ; all these contain 
or are derived from hydrocarbon radicals, hence 
Organic Chennsiry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with organic substances, is the chemistry of 
the hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

1837 Faraday Chem Mamp, ii 42 In the processes of 
organic analysis X83Z R. Knox Cloquet's Anal, 2 By the 
mutual combination of these principles are formed the 
organic elements, which exist only in living beings, and are 
the exclusive product of organization. These organic ele- 
ments are, gelatine, albumen, fibrin, fat, mucus, and certain 
other substances less generally distributed 1849 D Camp- 
bell Inorg Chem, aps Sulphuiic and several organic acids 
do not cause a precipitate, even m strong solutions. 1869 
Kirkes Phystol (ed, 7) 16 T he term organic has long ceased 
to imply a substance that is formed only by organized living 
tissues, and now signifies only matter with a certain degree 
of complexity of composition X87X Roscon hlein Chem 
289 Organic Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the 
caibon compounds 1894 Schorlcmmer Rise 4 * Devel 
Organ, Chem v 88 We define, therefore, that jpart of our 
science which is commonly called organic chemistry as the 
CJuimstry of the Hydiocarbons and their deitvaiives 
t c. Orgmiu pwkcules {a) Particles of matter 
supposed by Buffon to exist in living bodies, and 
to which he attributed tlie power of reproduction ; 
t(^) ‘Spallanzani's term for the spermatozoa' 
{^Syd Soc Lex), 

1790 Burke Fr Rev Wks V. 59 They acted by the ancient 
oj;^nised states in the shape of their old organisation, and 
not by the organick moleculse of a disbanded people 18x5 
J. Scott Vts, Parts (ed. 2) 293 His theory of the Earth, 
now forgotten, and his organic molecules, on which be 
attempted to raise a system of materialism 
6. Belonging to or inheient in the organization 
or constitution (bodily or mental) of a living being, 
constitutional , fundamental, b. Belonging to the 
constitution of an oiganized whole ; structural. 

X796 Burnly Mem Meiastetsto II 4rs, I have, perhaps, 
a little indulged my organic indolence, x^Emfrson Lect , 
Mew Ei^, Ref Wks. (Bohn) I. 266 We believe that the 
defects of so many perverse and so many frivolous people .. 
are organic — Yng Amer ibid II 306 There still re- 
mains an organic simplicity and liberw, which redresses 
Itself x88o Disraeli Ettdym xxii, The bow of Walder- 
share was a study. Its grace and ceremony must have been 
organic. 1884 J. Taii Mtnd in Matter (xSps) 58 The work 
of plausible writers in minimising organic difference is easy 
o Phtlol, Belonging to 9 ie etymological struc- 
ture of a word ; not secondary or fortuitous 
Mod In these (ME pise) final e is organic, m those (ME. 
pds,P 0 s) It lb inorganic 

6 Of, pertaining to, or characterized by syste- 
matic connexion oi coordination of parts in one 
whole; oiganized; systematic 

1850 Carlyle Laiier^d, Pamph vi (1872) 210 [T hey] bound 
It up into organic mabses. 185^ Brimley Ess , Tennyson 54 
After all that philosophical criticb have talked of organic 
unit>. x88o J. Cairo Relig z. 307 Consciousness u, 
not a mere collection or aggregate of ‘ faculties * existing 
side by side, but a membered or organic whole, every part 
of which exists only in and through its relation to the rest. 

b Organizing, constitutive. (Cf. F. lot orga- 
nique) rare, 

1883 G T Curtis Buchanan II ix. 202 His ofiScial duty 
under the 01 game Act by which the Territory was organized 

7 Resembling an organ (musical instiument), 
or the tones of an organ , orgau-like. 

X809 Donne xst Elegy Mistress Boulstred, He lounds the 
aire, and bieakes the hymmque notes In birds, heaven’s 
choristers, organique throats x8i8 L Hunt Foliage Pref 
31 The long organic music of Homer. X833 — Poems Pref 
29 Hear young Milton practising hts organic numheib 

tb. Medimfal Mus, Pertaining to the organum 
see ObganumI 2. Ohs, 

xi 8 zBv:«&wt Hist Mus II u 138 In some French churches, 
wheie the organizing the plain chant at a dose has ceased, 
tlie organic, or additional part, has frequently been retained 
in the melody instead of the original notes 
1 8 Otganu vein , an old name for the jugular 
vein. Obs, Cf. Organal a, i 
[c xepoLaifranc'sCirurg 149 Bobeon be ngt side and on 
be lift bide of )>e caane of be lungis ber ben ij greete veynes 
bat ben clepid organice or elhs ^ydes ] 1597 A M tr 

Gmllemeau'sFr Chtrutg xub/2 The lugulare 01 organicke 
vayne 

tOrga'nical, a, Obs [f. as prec. + -al ] 

1 Of music : Performed on an instrument, insUu- 
mental ; « Ouganic « 2 c 
* 5 ** J* T in Bradshaw's Si Werbutge Prol. x Honour, 
loye, and glorie, the toyues organicall, Endeles myrthes w* 
melodies 1 1809 Douiand Omith Microl 2 Organicall 
Musicke (as Cmlius writeth) is that which belongeth to 
artifiaall Instruments X698 Stillingfu Eccl Cases 38a 
The use of organical musidc in the publick service. 1700 
Wallis xa Collect (0 H S) I 317 Consorts of musick (vocal 
and organical) 
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2 Of the natuie of, or pertaining to, an instrn- 
mcnt or machine; mechanical (In quot. 1729 
used specifically ) 

1579-80 Nori ri Pluiarch {1676) 261 To frame Instruments 
and Engines (which are called mechanicall, or organicall). 
1729 Shelvocke Ariilhrys 311 The Action or Motion of 
some of these [Machines] is Mechanical, and of others 
Or:pnnical . , the latter operate by the shght artful Touch of 
a single Person. 

b === Organio a b 

1726 E Stone Neiv Math Did , OrgamcaJ Description 
of Curves, is the Description of them upon a Plane, by 
means of Instruments. [18x9 m Rees Cyd} 

3 Serving as an instrument, mstrnmental. 

x6os Timme Querstt i v 22 As orgamcal and instrumental 


ceniing such helps and Instruments, as arerequisite, . .which 
may therefore be stiled the Orgamcal or Instrumental Part, 
1681 Baxter /I tfc Sheilockeyi 210 The Pastors OflSce was 
made as the orgamcal Office to make the rest, As Nature 
maketh the Heart and other noble orgamcal parts, before 
the rest of the Body. 

b Fhys, Applied to parts of the body having 
particular functions « OiiaANio a, 3. Organiccd 
fart * Orgait g 

<ri45oLvDG & Burgh 2543 Fie his presence, Which 

aconiplysshed in membrys Organychall Is not 1504 Mtrr 
Policy (1399) N ij, Eies (which are the organicall instru- 
ments of sight) 1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 277 The hands 
of man are those orgamcal paits which are most active and 
executive of our power. T-jonCwnos tn Hvsb 4- Geard 49 
Plants have some orgamcal Parts, that are like some , we 
may observe in Animals 1733 Cheyne Malady i. x 
§ 2 Is not every Animal a Machine of an infinite Number of 
orgamcal Parts ? [18x9 Rees Cycl , Orgaqical Part.] 

4 . Furnished with or consisting of organs, physic- 
ally organized, as an animal or plant body j per- 
taining to or having the characteristics of an 
organized being • = Organic 4 
1553-87 Foxe a M (1684) III 39 Or^incal, is called 
that which is a perfect body, having all the members and 
p.arts compleat belonging to the same 1397 J. King Oft 
jlofias (x6x8) 624 The organicall body of a little Ant, is no 
lesse to bee wondred at, than the huge body of Behemoth 
1656 Stanley /list, Philos vi. (1701) 236/1 The Intellect is 
not confined to any pai t of the Body, as not being corporeal, 
nor orgamcal, but immaterial and immortal 1775 Reid 
Let mWks 1,32/1 The result ofsuch an orramcal structure 
as that of the brain. x 8 oa Eng Encycl VllI 26/1 Our 
orgamcal frame we call our body 

D. Dealing with the ' organic molecules’ of Spal- 
lanzani ; dealing with organized bodies. 

1770 Monthly Rev 531 The orgamcal or molecular hypo- 
thesis 1837 Whewell Induct, Sc III xvii Intiod 
378 The sciences which thus consider organization and vital 
functions may be termed orgamcal sciences, 

6. Pertaining to the bodily organs, belonging to 
the bodily or mental constitution, constitutional. 

id43 R O. Man's Mort vi. 49 In man it is some organicall 
deficiency that is the cause, that some men are lesse 
rationall then others. t66g Holder Eldn Sfeech 1x5 
Deprived of Speech, not by any immediate Orgamcal Indis- 
position. x8ii Edm, Rev, XVIJl 39«Jt is indeed much 
clearer that there is such an orgamcal delight [18x9 Rees 
Cyd., Orgamcal or Oi-gamc Diseases.] 

0 Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an organized 
structure ; organized ; structural ; — Organic 6. 

1639 Baxter Key Cath. 11 111 427 He that is baptized mto 
the Church, is baptized into an Orgamcal body 1674 Cwen 
Holy Sftrti (1693) 112 This various Distribution of Gifts 
makes the Church an Orgamcal Body. X786-X80S H Tookb 
Purl^{x%2^ \ Introd.14^ Where will you begin? H 
Not with the orgamcal part of language x8m Eng En^clt 
That Dudgment] which considers nature as one vast orgamcal 
structure. ^ . 

b. ? Making up the structure of something; 

constituent. ^ 

X794 G Adams Nat ^ Exf, PhUosAV xlix. 351 These 
particles then are the orgamcal parts of water 

7 , Organical vein • the jugular vein (cf. prec. 8) 

1607 TRUSS’LL Four-/ ^<f<w^j(i6s8) 223 The Organical vein 

of the neck, is the best letting of bloud, both m stoned and 
gelded Horses. 

Orgaxiically (pjgse nikah), adz; [f. prec + 
-LT 2 J In an organic or organical manner. 

1 . In relation to bodily organs or their functions; 
in the manner of an organized or living being , 
vitally b Path, Tn relation to the structure of 
an organ (opp. to functionally) C. From organic 
or oiganized matter (quot 1882). 

1681 Baxter Acc Sheilockeyi 211 If the Head, or Heart, 

, be gone, the Soul will be gone, because the Body is not 
organically capable Matter «X704 Locke Eleni Nat 
Philos vui (X754) 32 All stones, metals, and minerals, are real 
vegetables , that grow organically from proper seeds, as 
wml as plants 1857 G Bird's Unn Deposits (ed. 5) 155 
When the kidneys are organically diseased, or even 
m a state of congestion x86r Bentley Mcui, Bet S3 The 
bark surrounding the wood, to which it is organically con- 
nected by means of the medullary rays and cambmm-layer, 
1879 Miss Braddon Vuven III 281 Do you mean that Mr& 
Wins tanley has heart disease— something organic^ly wrong / 
x 88 a Geikie TexUhk, Geol, it n. § 4 Most of the 
organically derived detntal rocks are calcareous. ^ 
d. In relation to the constitution of a living 
being ; constitutionally ; structurally. 

1862 H. First Pnnc, i v §32 

not . that we have been rendered in a considerable degree 
orgamcally moral disastrous results would enwe from the 
removal of those strong and distinct motives x 88 o Disraeli 


Endym xln, Perhaps he was organically of that cheerful 
and easy nature, which is content to emoy the present, and 
not brood over the past. 1887 Mrs. U, L Woods Ftlle^e 
Tragedy vA Nothing's the matter— everything’s the matter 
She s organically weak. 

2. As parts of an organized whole. 

X841 hlYERS Caih Th in § ii, 42 Though the two Testa- 
ments may justly be considered as organically connected 
into one living whole. x88o R. W Evattgdtcal Re- 
vival xuL 277 The third chapter of John’s Gospel and the 
fifth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel are organically one 

fS. By means of instniments, mediamcally. Oh, 
1797 Brougham m Phil, Trans LXXXVIII 396 Ihis 
curve may be described (organically) by drawing one end of 
a given flexible line along a straight line, whilst the other 
end IS urged by a weight towards the same straight line 

Orgauicahiess. rare, [f as prec. 4 * -ness.] 
The quality of being ‘ organical' or organic 
1675 Brooks Gold, Key Wks 1867 V, Christ’s body 
had all the essential properties of a true body* such as are 
organicalness, extension, local presence, .. Ac. X727 in 
Bailey voL II. X755 in Johnson Hence in mod diets. 
Owauicism fpjgse msiz’m). [.See -ISN.] 

, 1 . The doctrine that organic structure is merely 
the result of an inherent property in matter to adapt 
Itself to circumstances. 

18831^ Church Times XXI 134/2 The objection that or- 
ganicism excludes design, on the ground that the living 
creature has properties necessary to the fulfilment of its 
functions, and that all is explained Iqt these properties, 
which produce the organs and set them to work. 

2. Path, * The doctrine or theory which refers 
all disease to a material lesion of an organ ’ {Syd. 
Soc, Zex,), Hence Organicist, one who holds 
this theory. 

1853 Dunglison Med, Lex , O-tgaattcism^ .The doctrine 
of the localization of disease. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol, 
36 The two antagonistic schools of spmtualists smd organi- 
cists, the one referring insanity to (&ease of the soul, the 
other to disease of the body, 1893 Virchow in Standard 
vj Mar., In the second penod they endeavoured to find 
in a certain region the actual organ which xmght he con- 
sidered as the seat of disease On this foundation arose 
the Parisian school of organiclsm, whidi, until late m this 
century, held a dominant position m pathology. 

Organie, vanant of Obgany. 

Organific (pigamiik), a, [f, L. ofgan-um 
Organ sh^‘ + -iic] Having the property or 
power of forming organs or organized structures ; 
formative, organizing. 

X840 J H Green Vital Dynamics 36 To concentrate 
the organilic energies- xB86 E. G. Robinson in Chr World 
Pulpit XXX 234/1 The v^etable seed in the ground 
decays, but the or^^ific Itfe-pnnciple within it organizes 
to itself a new body. 

Organic (^Jgse mfoi), v, PJioiogr, [f. organiic 
adj + -FT.] In old collodion dry-plate processes, 
To impregnate with organic matter (such as albu- 
men, gelatin, gum arabic, eta) by.means of a weak 
solution applied to the sensitized plate, in order to 
keep open the pores and increase the sensitiveness 
and durability of the plate. Hence Orga’nifler^ 
a solution used m this way. 

X873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts ser i 264/1 The plate is 
not to be exposed immediately after it is organified Ibid , 
The Organific must be applied after the removal of the 
plate from Ae rain-water pan For the usual organifier 
employ albumen, i part; distilled water, from 3 to 6 parts. 

OrgauisBi ^Jganiz’m) [f. Organize v 1 
see -ISM. Cf F. orgamsme (i 729 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 
1, Organic structure ; organization Now rare, 
1664 Evelyn Syha (177Q 648 So astonishing and wonder- 
ful IS the Organism, parts ana functions of plants and trees, 
X70X Grew Cosm Sacra it ui § ix It is the advantagious 
Organism of the Eye, by which that is procured 1890 J. 
Martineau Seat Author, Relig 11 11. §3. 2i« From the 
complexion of the language and the organism of the style. 

2 An organized or organic system; a whole 
consisting of dependent and interdependent parts, 
compared to a Imng being. 

176^4 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) 1 * 4 Z 4 When an artist has 
finished a fiddle to give all the notes in the gamut, but not 
without a hand to play upon it, this is an organism. 2840 
Carlyle VI (1858)365X0 bridle in that great devour- 

ing, self-devounng French Revolution , to tame it, so , that 
It may become organic, and be able to live among other 
organisms and formed things, not as a wasting destruction 
alone. x86o Motley Netherl (1868) ' 


I VI 209 The weight 
of the strong Protestant organism might have balanced 
the great Catholic League 1889 Spectator 16 Mar, An 
army is not a crowd of men, but a vast organism, travelling 

with indispensable haggaue of enormous weight. 1900 J D 

Robertson Holy Spirit iii 53 Paul first taught us to speak 
of society as an organism ^ 

3. An organized body, consisting of mutually 
connected and dependent parts constituted to share 
a common life, the mateiial structure of an indi- 
vidual animal or plant 

Sometimes tieated as somethmg possessed by an animal or 
plant , sometimes, as m niinuU organisms, ajosstl orgaumn, 
identified with the animal or plant itself 

X842 H. Miller Q. R Sandst j (ed 2) 40 There aie 
formations which yield their organisms slowly to the dis- 
coverer. 1838 Lewes Sea side Stud 157 simplest 
organisms breathe, exhale, secrete, absorb, and reproduce 
by their envelopes alone x88a A. W Ward Dtche^iii 205 
A mental and moral vigour supported by a splendid phjsical 
organism. 1889 A R Wallace Darwinism 11 The total 
number of living orgamsms in the world does not, and can- 
not, increase year by year 1894 H Nisbet Bush Girts 
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Rom 6j Wounded and insulted in the most senaitive part of 
his organism 

b. Organized existence in the mass. 
x8fo Ruskik Praetenta II. 336 That quality of beauty 
whiLti I now saw to exist through all the nappy conditions 
of living organism. 

Ileuce OxgazLi'smta a , of, pertaining, or relating 
to organisms 

1861 Wilson & Geikie Mem, E, Forbes iv. 125 The power 
of organic chemistry to alter and extend the organismal 
sciences was felt and acknowledged by all. 18^7 Aikensemn 
7 May 611/3 The internal or organismal [explanation of 
evolution] as naturally commences with the fundamental 
rhythm of variation m the lowest organism in nature. 

Organist (pighnst), [f Organ jAI + -ist, 
after med.L* organisla, or i, organiste ( 15 th c. in 
HaU.-DarDi.).] 

1. One who plays an organ ; spec, a person ap- 
pointed to play the organ at the services in a 
church or other place of worship 
X59X in Genii Mag (1779) XLIX 85 She gaue a newe 
name unto one of their Fauans. made long since by Master 
Thomas Morley, then Organist of Paules Church. 1397 
Morlev lutroa, Mus, 154 Ibis peunt might well enough 
be left out, though it be very usual! with our Organists 
1640 in Rushw Hisl Colt, iti. (1692) I 165 Sir Nathanael 
Brent, and Sir John Lamb, Summoned for laying a Tax 
upon the Town of Hodsden m the County of Bucks, contrary 
to Law, for the maintaining a pair of Oi^ns and an 
Organist. ^ 17x2 Steele Spect No. 503 y 2 The organist 
observed it, and he thought fit to play to her only. 1835 
Willis Melanu 364 The organist play'd out the hymn. 

b, A player on a street- or barrel-organ, 

X793 Trial T, Muir at Edtnh, 38 That she has been sent 
by Mr Muir to an organust in the streets of Glasgow, and 
desired him to playpz eta, 

1 2. A maker of organs ; an organ-builder Ohs, 

1594 T. B Primaud, Fr, Acad, ii. 06 How much 

more ought wee to admire that great and diuine organist, 
that hath made those goodly organs ofmans body, and giuen 
them such a good sound? 1609 Holland Anim, Marcell 
327 Sericus an Organist [Organaraes\ or maker of instru- 
ments ^6^ Dr^hart 1. XXIV, lAmking-glasse- 

1 3 . Medisfual Mus, « Organizer 2 Obs, 
x’jBa Burney Hist Afus II. li 75 note. Ibid 136 The 

four singers of the Alleluja are called Organists of the 
Alleluja, because they orgamsse the melody of it. 1819 [see 
Organize zr 3I 

4. A West Indian song-bird, a species of Ew 
phontay es]j. E, musica, [F, organiste Buffon.] 
Also organist tanager, 

z88a Ogilvie, Organist tanager, a species of finch of the 
^enus Tanagra, peculiar to the New World, so called from 
Its musical powers x^ Newton Diet, Birds, Organist, 
the English rendering of the Organiste of Buffon Nat, 

Ots iv p 290}, though It may he questionable whether all 
the information he cites really refers to this species 

tOr^auister, -tre. Oh, [a, OF organ-y 
orguenistre, earlier form of otganiste ; see -isteb.] 
« piec. I. 

c 13x4 Guy Warw, (A ) (1887) p 396 Organisters and gode 
stiuours, MinstreU of moiil>e, and mam dyiour. To glade Im 
hemes bUjie 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) II. 227 Tubal 
kat was fadre of organibtres and of harpores [L canentimn 
m cithara et otgano], CX440 Prowp Parv, 369/1 Orgo- 
nyster {S organer), orgomsta^ orgatt&us, 

Organi'Stic, a, rare, [f, as Organist + -10 ] 
Of or pertaining to organists or the organ. 

1840 Busby Mus , Vrganistee^ an adjective indicating 

that the music to which it refers, is composed for the organ. 
O’rganistship. [f. Organist + -ship ] The 
position or office of organist, 

1889 Grove's Diet Mus XV'.594 He resigned the organ ist- 
ship of St.Patfick’s in 1810. 

+ Orga’liity. Obs, rare, [inreg. f. Organ sb,'^ : 
see -iTY.j The condition of having organs, or of 
being organic; organization. 

1647 H More Song of Soul K i 11 xxiv, In their ethereall 
corpQidty, Devoid of heterogeneall orgamty. 

Organizable (/rganoizabl), a, [f. Organize 
V + -ABLE So mod F. oigantsable (Liltr^) ] 
Capable of being organized; spec, in Biol, Capable 
of being converted into organized or living tisane. 

1679 M Rusden Further Discav, Bees 6 An organizable 
or animable matter extracted by the Honey-Bees from Trees, 
Plants, Flowers, &a x8o6 Knight in Phtl Trans, XCVII. 
Ill A pulpous organisable mass. xSvs Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot, 619 They mainly form the organised and or- 
ganisable part of the plant and of every individual cell. 
Hence 0 xganizabi'Uty, capability of being 
organized ; or of being fonned mto living tissues 
*839'47 Todd Cyd, Anat, III 734/1 A fluid entirely 
destitute of organizahility 1847^ 307/2 

t Orgaui'zate, ppi^ a* Obs rare-K [ad. 
med.U Of ganizHtus^ pa pple, of organlzdre to 
Organize] Furnished with organs ; oigamzed. 

X647 H More Song of Soml in App xxi, Death our 
spirits doth release From this distinguish'd organizatc sense. 

Ortfauizatiou fprghnoiz^Jbn, -izeij^n). [ad. 
ined.L. organizdtio, n. of action from organlzdre ] 

1. The action of organizing, or condition of 
being organized, as a livmg being ; connexion and 
co-ordination of parts for vital functions or pro- 
cesses ; also, the way in which a living being is 
organized; the structure of an organized body 
(animal or plant), or of any part of one ; bodily 
(ra; ely mental) constitution. 

25 -a 
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OBGANOGRAPHY. 


*43*“So tr Higdt.n (R0II&) II 213 The body of man was 
so proporcionate to the swle that equalite of complexion 
was in hit, confornute of organizacion 1664 Power Exp, 
Philos L 82 The several wa>es and Organization of the 
Body [arel inscrutable 1690 Locke Hum Uud, 11. xxvii. 
179 That being then one Plant, which has such an Organi- 
zation of Parts in one coherent Body 1706 Phillips, 
Orgamzation^ a forming of Organs or Instrumental Parts 
1807 J £ Smith Pkys Boi 7 Their curious crystallization 
bears some resemblance to organization, but performs none 
of Its functions. x88a Vines Bot, 904 Only in a few 

plants of low ore^isation does a fertile union take place 
between sister-cmls 

b. The fact or process of becoming organized 
or organic ; in Path conversion into living tissue 
1804 Aberhethy Surg Ohs, la Its [a tumour’s] organiza- 
tion depends upon actions begun and existing in itself. 1873 
T H. Greek tntrod PeUhoL (ed 2) 326 A thrombus which 
is undergoing a process of organization gradually diminishes 
in size, ancT ultimately it becomes converted into a fibro- 
cellular cord. 

o concr. An organized structure, body, or 
being ; an organism 

1707 Curtos tn Hush, 4* Card 27 The Contexture of 
Plants; whose structure is an Organization compos’d of 
Fibre& 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat (1834) II 283 In the 
worst-formed bodies, and most untoward organizations, there 
lies an immortal spirit z86o Dickeks Uncomm, Trav, vi, 
I must stuff into my delicate organisation, a currant pin- 
cushion which I know will swell into immeasurable dimen- 
sions when it has got there. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan Dcr 
11 . Ill xxui. 97 Choice organisations— natures framed to 
love perfection. 

2 gen The action of organizing or putting mto 
systematic form ; the arranging and co-on3iiiating 
of parts into a systematic whole. 

1816 J Scott Vts, Parts (ed 5) 255 In the organization 
of forms, Rubens was a most extraordinary being 1841 
W Spalding Italy 4* It IsL II 131 To gam stiength by 
self-dependence and internal organization. 186a Heits 
{title) On Organization in Daily Life. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IV, A/nca 364 The organisation of a service of transport 
was then pioceeded widL 

b The condition of bemg organized ; the mode 
in which somethmg is organized; co-ordination of 
parts or elements in an organic whole ; systematic 
arrangement for a definite puipose. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 30 They acted by the ancient or- 
ganized states m the shape of their old organization and not 
by the organic moleculae of a disbanded people. 1831 tr 
Stsmondls Ital Rep xL 240 The Turks arrived in Europe 
with an organization wholly military. 1849 MaCaulay 
Hist Ettg vi 11 . Z29 Compensated by a great superiority 
of intelhgence, vigour, and organization. 1875 Jevoks 
Motley (1878) 257 The oiganization of the Cleanng House 
Will be described in the next chapter. 

c cmcr. An organized body, system, or society. 

1873 Ht Spencer Study Soctol vii« 175 Sentiments and 
beliefs m harmony with the social organization in which 
they are incorporated. 1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. 
hv 169 This vast organibaiion had apparently sprung out 
of the ground 1894 Durh, Untv, yrnl, 15 Dec 104 We 
now have m the University somewhere about fifty-three 
different * Organizations *, athletic, intellectual, literary, 
social, and religious. 

3. Medixval Mus The singing of the Oeganum. 
178a Burney Htst, Jtfus II. 11. 13s There can be no doubt 
hut that some instrument had been used in the singing 
^hools to teach this otgattizatton, x88o W. S Rockstro 
in Grove's Diet, Mus fX 609 Hucbaldus, . who died in 
the year 930, . prefers no claim to be regarded as the 
originator of the new method of Singing, hut speaks of it 
as a practice * which they commonly call organization ’ 
Hence Organizational a,, of or pertaining to 
organization; Orffanlza*tionlst, one who advocates 
or practises organization m any department. 

xMi Temperance Record It nAy be desirable 

to consider .whether some organisational change could not 
wuh advantage be made 1883 Pall Mall Q ag May 3/x 
Two of the largest cities m the States advertised for a skilled 
'chanty organizationist * 1895 Westm, Gas, 23 SepU 3/3 

A convinced Chanty Organisationist. 

Organize (pzganoiz), v [ad medL organ- 
tzare^ -isdre, f. organ-um Orgak sb 1 ; see -IZB 
Cf. F organiser^ -tzer (14th c. in Hatz -Darm ) ] 

1. tians To furnish with organs, to render 
organic ; to give the structure and mterdependence 
of parts which subserves vital processes ; to form 
into a living being, or hving tissue. Usually m 
^a,ppU ; see also Obgabizbd i. 

14x3 Pxlgr, Soiule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxv. 70 The body was 
organysed kyndely in power for to receyuen the sowle 
withynne hym X597 Hooker Meet, Pal v. Iviii, Even as 
the soul doui organize the body, and give unto every mem- 
ber thereof that substance, quantity, and shape, which 
nature seetb most expedient. 1664 Power Exp Philos, i 
x6 Some Cheese Mites we could see (as little as a Mustard- 
seed) yet perfectly shap’d and organiz'd 1707 Curios, tn 
Hush, ijt Card 319 Can a meer Vegetable become organiz’d 
to form It self into a flying Animal like a Duck? 1873 
T H, Green ItUrod Pathol (ed 2) 326 The thrombus 
when once formed either becomes organized or softens. 

1874 Lubbock Ortg, Met, Ins, 1 7 In the perfect state 
they are highly organized 

b. intr, ioT reji. To become organic, be foimed 
mto living tissue. 

1880 MacCormac Anttsept Surg, 147 The coagulum left 
behind undisturbed will presently organise. 

2. gm. To form into a whole with mutually 
connected and dependent parts; to co-oidmate 
parts or elements so as to form a systematic whole 
(with either the whole or the parts as object) ; to 


give a definite and orderly structure to, to 
systematize ; to frame and put into working order 
(an institution, enterprise, etc.) ; to arrange or 
' get up ' something involving united action 
1632 Lithgow Trav x. a88, I Organize the Truth, you 
Aliegate the Sense, 179X Burke JV/ags Wks VI 231 
1 he several orders . so organized and so acting . they were 
the people of France 1799 Wellington m Gurw Eesp I 
42 Col Wellesley was long occupied in organizing the 
civil as well as the military establishments 1835 Milman 
Lot Chr IX, viii (1864) V 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever organised or perpetuated a sect. X874 Green Short 
Hist 11. § 6. 86 A vast conspiracy was organized to place 
Stephen of Albemarle , .upon the throne Mod, To organize 
a picnic, a procession, a disturbance, opposition, 
b. vitr,loTi^ 

1887 Amer yml Philol VIII 187 The men organize 
and, as Chores of old men, approach with hostile intent, 
but are worsted in the encountei that ensues 

3. Mus, To smg the Organum or accompaniment 
to a plam-song {pnir and iians') 

[= Med L. orgamzdrej rsth c. in Du Cange ‘4 clencis qui 
organizabunt Alleluya, cuilibet 6 den '.] 

X782 Burney Hist Mus II 11 132 About the time that 
the organ was received in churches and convents, the 
Gregorian chant began to be oigamzed by voices, in the 
manner which was afterwards called Ducani Ibid 135 
Hubafd and Odo as well as Guido, speak frequently, in 
their treatises, of organising, 18x9 Pantologia, OrgantsfSj 
the old name applied to those Romish pnests who organized, 
or sung in parts Certain priests or clerks, geneially four 
of them, .. sung in parts, 1 e they organized the melody, 
particularly that applied to the word Hallelujah, by adding 
to It other parts, and thence were called Organists of the 
Hallelujah. 

Hence OTganizing vhl sb, and pj>l a, 

1599 Sp Dictf Orgasuzoy the organizing or 

drawing the body into his parts and members. X856 Froude 
Hist Eng (1858) I 1 II Tbe feudal system was still the 
organizing principle of the nation x^x Stanley East 
Cli L 43 The organising centralising tendency which pre 
vailed in the West x86s Mill in Evening Star xo fvXyt 
Mr. Hare’s was the most practical and organising head that 
he knew 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus Terms 
131 The first step towards harmony was to allow the 
organizing voices to have a choice of intervals. x88o £ H. 
Domkin in Grove Diet, Mus I 324 A rude style of part- 
singing, called ' organising had been known for centuries 
before the Reformation 

Organized CpJganaizd),/// a, [-edI.] 

1. Furnished with organs; composed of parts 
connected and co-ordinated for vital functions 
or processes; that is, or has been, endowed with 
physical life, as an animal or plant body, or any 
part of one; living; organic. 

1598 Florio, Organiszaio^ well proportioned, organised. 
1647 H. More Poems 86 Here dare I not define' t, th’ En- 
telechte Of organized bodies 1665-6 Phxl, Trans I aoo 
The Body of the Chick seems but a little Organized Geliy. 
1733 CiiEYNE Eng, Malady i x. § 4 (1734) 04 There may be 
Ammalcula or Organised living Bodies of all Sizes 1802 
Paley Hat Theol xxiii (1819) 373 Plants or animals, i e 
organized bodies, with parts heantig strict and evident rela- 
tion to one another and to the utility of the whole, 1874 
'Bjoscoz.Elem Chem xxvil 290 Such an organized structure 
IS seen m die simple cell, the germ of living organisms 

2. gen Formed into a whole with interdependent 
parts; co-ordinated so as to form a system or 
orderly structure ; systematically arranged. 

18x7 Wynn m Pari Debates 357 Until it was necessary 
to meet the organized rebels in the field of battle 1874 
Morlcv Compromise (1886) 40 All other organised priest- 
hoods move within formulanes even more inelastic 

3. Made like an organ, or like the sound of an 
organ. 

1603 Florio Montatgnei xx, Tunable and organized ones. 
18x9 Paniologiay Otganized Piano-forte, an instrument of 
modern invention, consisting of an organ and piano forte, 
so conjoined that the same set of k^s serve for both X889 
A J, HiFKiKS in Grove Did Mus IV. 795 Two claviorgans 
or organized claveans. 

Organizer (^•Jganoizsa). [f as prec. + -eb 1 ] 
One who organizes ; one who arranges systemati- 
cally (see Obgakize 2) ; sometimes (with qualifying 
adj ), one skilled in organization. 

x&K Grote Greece ii. xliu V. 304 An organizer of that 
systematic espionage which broke ujp all freedom of speech 
1853 bcxxvi XI 205 The ablest organiser and the 

most scientific tactician of his day 2864 B urton Scot A hr, 
1 . 1 16 Wallace an organiser .of his fellow-men 1884 
Manch Exam 22 Mar 4/7 The organisers of obstiuction 
b Medmval Mus (See Obganize 3.) 
z88o W S. Rockstro in Grove Did, Mus, II, 609 Nothing 
could be more natural than that the chorbters who practised 
that method of vocalisation should be called Organizers, 
though .they sang without any instrumental accompani- 
ment whatever z88x Ibid, III 61 QuitUoyer (Old Eng 
Qutmhle) To sing in Fifths— a French verb, in frequent use 
among extempore Organizers during the Middle Ages. 

O-rganless, a, [f. Obgan sb,'^ + -less ] 

1 Having no (bodily) organs. 

1864 Huxley Elem Comp Anal 1 ii It is structureless 
and organless and without definitely formed parts 1898 
P^,Sci Monthly y I 490 Those organless organisms out 
of which the true cell only develops 
2, Havmg no organ (musical instrument), 

*834 [see Organfo a] X&7 Daily News 15 July 5/3 On 
the at present or^anless orchestra, 
f Organ ling, Obs, Also abbreviated organ 
[Corrupted from orgas ling^ comb of orgas^ Ob- 
GAYS, q, V, Orkney ling was an etymological 
conjecture.] A large land of ling (fish). 


1499- m RogttsAgric IjrPt ices 111 320, VI, 392-— [Earlier 
entries have orgays, orkays^ orgas, orgas ling seeORCAYS.J 
Organ ling (many entries fiom Cambridge, Sion, Worksop, 
1499-1593), orgayn ling (Camb 1526) ; Organs (Camb. 150^- 
1&3), organ (Camb, 15S0-X627) xg^ Ord Hen VIII m 
Househ, Ord (1790) 175 Organe Lyng — x mess— 3<il 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 42 Diffennge as much from 
other people.. as the Stockefime or poore Johns doe from 
the lardge organ lynge. 1607 Cowell Inteipr , Orgeis is 
the greatest sort of North sea fit.h, now adaies called Organ 
ling adds corruptly fiom Zi«^, because the 

best are near that Island] 1655 Moufet& 'StZ.'mz’tHeaWCs 
Improv. (1746) 24s Standing every Fish-day as a cold Sup- 
porter at my Lord Mayor’s Table, yet is it nothing but 
a long Cod, whereof the greater sized is called Organ-Ling, 
and the other Codling, because it is no longer than a Cod, 
and yet hath the Taste of Ling [1887 Rogers Agnc, ^ 
Prices V. 419 Ling, sometimes called organ or great ling,] 

t OTganly, a Obs, [f Organ sb,^ + -ly 1 ] 
Pertaining to an organ or musical instrument, 01 
resemblmg the sound of an organ 
143s Misyn Fite of Lofoe ii xu 103 Gude ihesu, gyf me 
orgonly & heuenly songe of aungels 
Organo-, combining form of Gr. opyavovOmiMf 
used in various technical terms, chiefly of Biology, 
etc. (Obgan sb,^ 5), rarely of Music (Oegan 1 2) , 
as O rganole’ptio a [F. oiganolepitque (Chevreul), 
f. Gr. hTjiTTiKoSf f. XafjL^bv€iv to apprehend by the 
senses], said of the properties by which bodies act 
upon the senses and bodily organs (1857 Mayne) 

• O rganonxeta^Ulc a Chem,, term applied to 
chemical compounds in which an organic radical 
is diiectly combined with a metal’ Soc Lex ) 

0 rgauoiucrphic a [nonce-wd, after Ahthbopo- 
MOBPHic] (see quot.). Orga nopbone, a musical 
instnunent see quot O rganopbo nic a [Gr. 

voice], epithet assumed by a band of musicians 
who imitated vaiious instruments with the voice. 
Organo phyly [Gr ^vXov race, tribe], the tribal 
history of the organs of living beings. O rgano- 
plastic a, [Gr, rtKaaTUcls Plastic], having the 
property of forming or producing the bodily organs ; 
so O'xgaaopla sty, the formation or development 
of the organs. 1 0 rganopole tical a, Obs, [Gr, 
irotriTiie6$ capable of making, productive ; cf. Gr, 
hpyavovoiiKos of Or for instrument-making] = 
Organoplastu, Oxgauo scopy [Gr -CKoma look- 
ing, examination], examination of the oigans, 
spec, a name for Pbeenologt. 

1857 Miller Elcm Chem, HI 214 Seveial polymeric 
forms, besides other compounds of these *^oigano-metalhc 
bodies may be obtained 1880 Cleminshaw iVui td A tom 
Ike, 270 In organo-melallic radicals properly so called 
we find propel ties of the same order, which we inter- 
pret in the same manner. x886 Kerttel ^ Husk 62 Some 
metaphors . which describe Him [God] by reference to 
implements (such as a shield) maybe called ^organomorphic 
1880 Advertisement, *Organophone (Debain, Inventor.) 
A close imitation of the brilliant and broad effects produced 
by a well-balanced pipe organ 1890 Strai/ot d-on-Avott 
Herald 19 Dec 8/ 1 He joined an *organophonic band which 
travelled throughout the district, and gave variety enter- 
tainments 1879 tr Haeckel's Evol Man 1 . 1. 24 *Organo- 
phyly, 1864 Webster, *Orgauoplastic, 1879 tr. De Quaire- 
files' HumanSpectes 122 Under the influence of the organo. 
plastic or evolutive force there were formed proto-organisms 
of a very simple structure 1892 Syd. Soc Lex , Hygienic 
*Organopktsiy,'Rogsr-Co\lBx6.'s termfor theartof developing 
organs by appropriate exercise of them 1664 Power P.xp, 
Philos I 71 The Soul is m full exercise of her Plastick and 
*Organo-PoIetical Faculty. 1864 Webster, ^Organoscopy, 
phrenology. 1892 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Organoscopy, the examina. 
tion of the several organs of the body m order to form an 
opinion concerning the faculties and other endowments of 
the person Also, a synonym of Cramoscopy 

Organogenesis (^igan^dge nfsis), Dial, 
moo. f. Obgano- + -GENESIS ; cf F. organoglndste 
Littr6).] «=OBGAN0GENYa. So O rgauogene'tic 
a - Organogenic 

1859 Todd Cycl A*utt,'V 130/2 Organogenetic changes 
known under the general term of development x866 Treas, 
Bot , Organogenesis, the gradual formation of an organ from 
Its earliest appearance 1894 H Drummond Ascent Man 

1 93 Human Organogenesis is a transitory comparative 
Anatomy. 

Organogeny (pjganffdgeni) Bwl [mod. f. 
Organo- 4--6ENY, m F organogJme (Lii\.T6) 2 a. 
The production or development of the organs 
of an animal or plant, b. That department of 
biology which deals with this. 

x^4 Dunglison Diet Med, Sc , Organogeny The doctrine 
of the formation of the different organs 1854 H Spencfr 
I^s (1858) 166 {Genesis 0 / Science) [Oken] says.. Biology, 
therefore, divides into Organogeny, Phytosophy, Zoosopfiy 
1857 Bullock tr Cazemx' Midwif, an A few interesting 

S irticulars of organogeny 1888 Atheneewn x8 Aug. 227/3 
rganogeny, or the study of development, then showed that 
these types were not wholly imaginary 
So Organoge nio a , of or pertaining to organo- 
geny ; Organo'genist, one versed in organogeny, 
1852 Dana Crust 11, 1030 The positions have rather a 
relation to the length or orranogenic nature of the organ, 
i^S A thenaum 27J uly X34/2 H e became a pupil of Payer, 
whose work as an organogenist he greatly admired 

Organography (pjganp-grafi). [mod, f. Ob- 
GANO- + -GBAPHT ; in mod.F. organographte^ 
fl A description of instruments Obs, 

ISS9 W, Cunningham G/afW Contents, 4 Organo- 
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graphia, Lib iij Ihid 40 , 1 wyll reserae the making of the 
Sphere, vntyll 1 shewe you the composition of other instru* 
mentes required m this Art, in my Organographie. 1674 
Phtl Tr-ans, IX 215 The Authois thought 01 the Astro* 
nomical Organography of the Excellent Hevelius 
2 . The desciiption of the organs of living beings , 
structural anatomy, esp. of plants 
1806 Waddington Goldbeck's Mei^hystc Man title-p , 
The Organography of Man. xBap Edtn, Rev. L 147 The 
Organography V^g^iale]ofM De Candolle 

IS almost entirely anatomical 183a Linoley Introd Bot 

I heading^ Organography, or, the structure of plants. 1895 
M. C, CooKC {title) Introduction to the Stu^ of Fungi, 
their organography, classification, and distribution 

3 The desciiption of the organ (musical) 

18*5 Danncley EncycL Mifs y Organography^ or the 
description of that musical instiument. 

So O rganogra’phic, -ioal adjs, [in F. organa- 
graphique\y relating to organography ; Orgauo- 
graphist, one versed in organography 
x8a8 Webster, QiganographiCy OrgMiographtcaZ 1835 
Lindley Introd Bot (1848) I. 385 Describing the pheno- 
mena without investigating, so as to render complete 
their organographie meaning 1848 Craig, Orgatiograp/usty 
one who describes the organs of animal or vegetable bodies. 
Organoid (p’Jgaiioid),fl. [a ojganouies 
see Organo- and -oid,] Resembling an organ 
or organism m structuie , having an organic appear- 
ance. 

X857 in Mayne Expos, Lex 1876 Bristowe The ^ Praci, 
Med. (1878) SI Tumours oi ganoid or such as are charac- 
terised by greater complexity and an approach to the 
structure of organs. Ibid, 73 ‘ Organoid tumours ’ com- 
posed of a fibrous framework, or stroma, so arranged as to 
form a series of loculi, and of groups of cells which are con- 
tained in dense masses within them 

Organolo^ lodgi). [mod. f. Organo- 
+ -LOGY : in F. organologie (Littre),] 

1 . The depaitment of biology which treats of the 
organs of living beings, m reference to their struc- 
ture and functions, 

1842 m Dunglison Med Lex 1836 W, L Lindsay Pop 
Hist, Brit. Lichens 108 A knowledge of the embryology 
or organology of the simplest plants is necessary prelude 
or key to that of higher vegetables i86x Bentley Man, 
Bot, x Organology or Physiological Botany { this treats of 
plants, and their organs, in a state of life or action. 

2 . The study of the supposed organs of the 
mental faculties, etc indicated by regions of the 
cranium (see Organ l 5 c) ; phrenology. 

18x4 T, Forster {title) Essay on the application of the 
Organology of the Brain to Education 1836-7 Sir-W 
Hamilton Afeiaph App (1870) I. 407 'I he organology of 
Gall and his followeis x88o Bastian Bramxxv 518 The 
use of this convolutional grey matter being altogether 
differently estimated by the Phrenologist fiom what it is at 
present, their * System ’ was devised, and their organology 
defined with no special refeience thereto 

3 . The study of anything as an organ or means. 

1840 De Quincey Style Wks. i860 XI 201 The science of 

style, as an organ of thought, of style m relation to the ideas 
and feelings, might be called the organology of style. 1877 
Morley Cut, Mtsc, Ser. ii 377 
So O rganolo'fifical a [in F. organologtqtie], 
relating to organology; Organologlst, one versed 
in organology. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex,y Organological, 1878 Bell tr 
Gegenbaur's Comp, A not, 2 Special Anatomy takes for its 
object the organological composition of the animal body. 
X869 J. Hunt in Eng, Mech 19 Mar, 578/1 Bonnet must . 
be considered as an organologist 

II Organon (^-Igan^) . [a, Gr. opiyavov instru- 
ment, bodily organ, etc , the title of Aristotle’s 
logical treatises ; *= * instrument’ of all reasoning ; 
cf Obganum. Formerly naturalized in sense i, 
with pi -cm (so F, orgunon, ■‘Cm) , now treated 
as alien m sense 2 with pi, in -e?.] 

1 1 , A bodily organ, esp. as an instrument of the 
soul or mmd = Obgak sb 1 4 j 
1590 Marlowe 2nd Pi, Tamburlv lu. The soul, Wanting 
those organons by which it moves, Cannot endure, by argu- 
ment of art. a 1397 Peele David If Beihsabe Wks (Rtldg ) 
484/1 A more than human skill May feed the organons of 
all my sense 1629 Hubert Hist, Ediv 1 1 , Ixvi, Our Mother 
Nature. By whom we haue our apt Organons assign’d 
2 . An instrument of thought or knowledge; 
a means by which some process of reasoning, dis- 
covery, etc., IS earned on ; esp, a system of rules 
or principles of demonstration or investigation, 
spec, title of the logical wntings of Anstotle. 

ax643 Ld. Falkland, etc Infalhbdity (1646) 193 It is 
easy to impugne the Org;anon of faith, or DoctrinaU prin- 
ciples, but not easy to compose it. [tf 1645 Howell Lett v 
X. ix When you have devour’d the OrganoHy you will find 
Philosophie far more delightful! and pleasing to ypw palat ] 
X623 Db Quincey Lett, Edne, u. Wks. i860 XI V 26 An 
orAnon of die human understanding is as much above 
It 1845 Gladstone Glean (1879) VH 156 A sound view 
of it [probability] is not indeed ethical knowledge itself, 
but is the organon, by means of which that knowledge is 
to be rightly handled 1864 Bowen Lorn ii 40 It [Logic] 

IS not an organon of discovery 1884 J Parker Apost Life 
III 346 Human intellect as the organon by which we are 
to acquaint ourselves with God, 

OrgEmo’iLOiiiy \ [mod, f. Organ o- + ~o)mmyy 
SL3 m astmwmyy economy t etc.; but here associ- 
ated m sense with vopos law,] The study of the 
laws of organic life So 0 rganouo mio per- 
taimng to organonoiny. 


x8oi Med JmlM ^ Eltmeniai lehre , 1 e Elementary 
Doctrine of Organic Nature, by Dr. F J. bchelver, Vol I 
Or^nomy 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex,, Organononita, a 
dedaration of the laws which regulate the activity of the 
or^msm, or organic life organonomy Organonomic. 
Organomomy variant of Organonymy. 
x88x Wilder m Proc Amer Philos Soc, XIX 533 The 
Names of the Parts— Organonomy, 

Orgstnonym (gsgse^nom m). Biol, tare [f. 
Gi. opyavov Organ + 6 vvpaj ovopa name: cf, 
Onym] The technical name of an organ. So 
Organo nymal, Organony^mic ae^s , pertaining 
to organonyms, or of the nature of an organ onym; 
Organo nyxny [=F. organonymie\, the nomen- 
clature of organs, or of a system of organonyms. 

1883-9 BucBi Handbk Med Set, VIII. 513 (Cent) The 
terms are the names of parts, organ names, or organonyms, 
and their consideration constitutes organon jTny. 18 Codes 
(Cent ), Organonymal x8 Wilder (Cent ), Organonymic. 

Org [asi-pipe. [f» Organ i + Pipe sb ] 

1. One ofthe pipes of an organ see Organ I 2 
CX440 Promp Parv 369/1 Orgon pype, or p>pe of an 

orgon, 1530 Palsgr. 250/1 Organ pype, dorgre 

X3W Noitmgham Ree. IV 224 Ihe orgayne pypes is in 
number xij score and xv. 1832 Tennyson Pat A 1 1 xxv. 
Near gilded organ-pipes slept St Cecily. X842 Brande 
Diet 6*^ ,etc. 856/1 Organ pipes are of two sorts, mouth 
pipes and reed pipes, of each there are several species 
b Ji. 

1593 Shaks Tohn v vu, 23 This pale faint Swan, Who 
chaunts a doleful! h>nnne to his owne death, And from the 
organ-pipe of frailety sings His soule and body to their 
lasting rest xdxo — Tcn^ iii 111 98 'Die Thunder (That 
deepe and dreadfull Oigan-Pipe) pronounc’d The name of 
Prosper. 

2 . iramf. Applied to things resembling the pipes 
of an organ, t a. Some kind of fire-arm Obs, 

1394 Barwick Disc Weapons o/Ptre 10 b, Fauconits, 
Robinets and Organpipes, all these be but light peeces. 

1) pi. Applied to basaltic columns, closely- 
placed, like a row of organ-pipes 
i86x E T Holland in Peaks Passes Glaciers Ser. li 
I 68 High up in the clifis of this mountain is a very singular- 
looking group of red basaltic organ-pipes, ananged with 
great regularity of structure. 

o. * In costume, a large piping ; a lounded flute ’ 

{Cent, Diet), 

3 . Organ-pipe coral see Coral sbl^ i b. ^ 

1833 Mantell Wonders Geol (1838) II 478 Tubiprara; 

Orean-pipe coral. 1890 Athenaeum 2x6/2 

Organry (p igann) mnee-wd [f. as prec, -1- 
-BY.] Organ-music , musical matter. 

1830 D G. Mitchell Reveues of Bachelor 71 Such manly 
vei seas Pope’s, or suchsoundandrinringorganryas Comus 

II Organum ^ (p Jg^om). [L orgamm^ a Gr 
ofKfavov see Organon, Organ j^.I] 

1. An instrument; = Organon i. 

16x4 Raleigh Etst World 1. ii 16 He maketh ibe 
Phantasie in representing the Object to the Understanding 
to be a * corporal Organum 

b. An instrument of thought or knowledge , « 
Organon 2. Esp. in the title of Bacon's work 
called, with reference to the ’'Opyavav of Aristotle, 
Nffvtim Organum, 1. e New Instrument or set of 
pnnciples for scientific investigation. 

[J620 Bacon (fiile) Instauratio Magna, sive Novum Orga- 
num, accedit Parascue ad Historiam Naturalem et Expen- 
mentalem ] 1836 R A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) I 80 It is 
the heaven-given organum, in the hands of the wise and holy 

2 . Medtxval Mus, Apart sung as an accompani- 
ment below or above Ae melody or plam-song, 
usually at the interval of a fouith or fifth ; also, 
loosely, this method of singing in parts, the most 
pnmitive form of counterpoint or harmony. (Also 
called Diaphony.) 

X782 Burney Hist Mus, II 11 75 Organum .consisted 
in singing a part under the plain song, or chant. laid, 
136 Organum was a general term for a smgle part, 
or second voice, added to the melody of a chant x88o 
Helmorb III Grove Diet, Mus, I. 509 The first kind 
of variation from strictly unisonous singing in the Middle 
Ages was the * Organum’ or siiimle aggrandisement of multi- 
tudinous choral effect by the additions of octaves above and 
below the Plain Song or Melody x88o W. S. Rockstro 
ibid, II 6x0 Guido d/Arezzo objects to the use of united 
Fourths, and Fifths, in an Organum of three pai ts, on accoun t 
of Its disagreeable harshness. 

Organum 2 = Organy s, Organs, Oetgandm. 
axe^Tremsds Baith, De P R xviii ix. (MS BodI) 
If aso/x He seche> Organum [ed 1495 Origanum) and 
findeb bi taste remedye 1333 Elyot Cast Mclthc (1341) 
g b, Thynges makynge the stomake stronge Mirabolanes 
Nutmygges Organum. 155a Hulobt, Organum and or- 
ganye herbe [=5 origanum) 

fOrganyi. Obs,rare, Also 4 orgonye. [a. 
OF orgame ^ organ’, a denv of organ, the forma- 
tion of which is not clear ] 

1 An organ , a musical instrument. 

X377 Langl. P PI B. xviii 9 Of gerhs and of gloria laus 
gretly me dremed, And how osanna by orgonye olde folke 
songen \v rr organye, orgene, organ , C-text /las orgonej. 

2 An instrument, means ; = Organ sbX 7. 

Perh. a mispr. for organes, 

X603 Chapman All Fades Plays 1873 1 . 13S Since youth 
and love Were th’ vnresisted organies to seduce you. 
tO’rgaw^. lObs, Also 6 organ(n)ye, 6-7 
orgame. [corrupt ad L. ongan-uml\ = Origan. 
XS4S Raynold Byrth Mankynde xaa Sethe organnye or 


myrhe with ojle olyfe 1346 Lvnoley Pol Virg, De 
Invent i. xvii. 32 Ihe W«>il in chasing the Serpent pre- 
serueth her self with Rue, and the btorke with Oiganie 
1378 Lytb Dodaens 11, Ixv. 232 This herbe is caU^..m 
English Penny Royall and Organic 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral IX 64 Organy or Wild Marjorane 1706 Phillips, 
Organy or Orgam, wild or bastard Maqoram. x86i Miss 
'pReerr Flower PI IV 173 Common Maijoram. The plant 
IS sometimes called Wild Organy. 

Organzine (p Jganzfn), sb. Also 7-8 organ- 
cme, 8 organsxne. [a. F. organsm (1667 in 
Littrd), ad. It. organutm, of unknown origm ] The 
strongest and best kind of silk thread, formed of 
several strands twisted together in the contrary 
direction to that in which their component fila- 
ments are twisted. Also orgaatstne silk, 

1699P/1/4 Trans XXI 184 The Goodness of Silk is dis- 
tinguished by Its lightness, ., the Organcine is Superfine, it 
being the best sort 1732^ Chamderlaynb Si Ci, Brit, i 
I ill 9 Upon the Derwent were erected in the late Reign, 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, those Mills which work the three 
capital Italian Engines for making Organzine or Thrown 
Silk. 1739 PuLLEiM in PhiL Trans LI 23 The French 
were desirous of making raw silk lit for organcine or warp 
among themselves. 183s Ure Philos ManuJ 235 There 
are thiee kinds of ravr silk, oigandne, tram, and floss. 1893 
Diet Nat Btog XXXIV. 96 The machinery had rendered 
the manufacturers of this country independent of Italy for 
the supply of oiganzin& 

1732 Land, Mag 1 36 Three Italian Engines for making 
Organzine Silk. 1831 G. R. Porter kilk Manuf, 203 Or- 
ganzine silk IS of the nature of rope, where the combined 
strands are twisted in an opposite direction to that given to 
the separate threads 

O rgauzine, v. [ad. F. organstm-r (1762 m 
Diet, Acad), f orgausm: see prec] tram To 
make into organzine; intr To twist threads of 
silk so as to form organzine Chiefly m OTgan- 
sined ppi, a and OTganzimng vbl sb 
1779 Chron, in Ann Reg, 198/1 Fine Italian organzined 
thrown silk, vfii^ Pilkington View Deibysh. II 172 
Organzining or preparing the silk for the manufactures 
of Spitalfields. 1831 G R Porter Silk Manuf, zxo The 
expense of organzining in France is said not to exceed o 
shillings and nmejience to three shillings per pound. 

Orgasm (^igKz'm) [ad. mod,L, orgasmtis, 
a. Gr type HpyafffxSs, £ 6 pyd’>(iv to swell as with 
moisture, be excited or eager. Cf. F. orgasme * an 
extreame fit or expression of anger* (Cotgr, 1611) ] 

1 . Immoderate or violent excitement of feeling ; 
rage, fury ; a paroxysm of excitement or rage 

[1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep 145 It may be onely some 
fast retention or sudden compression in the Orgasmus or 
fury of their lust ] a X763 Shenstonp Economy 1. 139 Vain, 
ah vam the hope Of future peace, this orgasm uncontroul'd I 
1806 W. Taylor in Ann Rev, IV 604 So the poetic orgasm, 
when excited, glows but for a time, 1875 Lowell Woi ds~ 
worth Prose Wks. xSgo IV. 365 He saw man such as he can 
only^be when he is vibrated by the orgasm of a national 
emotion 

2 . Physiol, Excitement or violent action in an 
organ or part, accompanied with turgescence; spec, 
the height of venereal excitement in coition 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit, xix 809 When there 
appears an Orgasm of the humours, we rather fly to bleeding 
as more safe 1771 T Percival Ess (1777) I 200 A kind of 
nervous orgasm, or spasm on the vitals, 1802 Med yml 
VIII 236 Many vivipaious animals are subject to periodical 
venereal orgasm. 1899 HtUchinsods Archives Snrg X 
129 The state of vascular turgescence which attends the 
sexual orgasm 

Orgastic (pigse’stik), a [f Gr. type Hpya~ 
aTLK^jf, bpyafiv seeprec and cf sarcasm, sat castic, 
etc.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by orgasm 
1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) III. 392 An orgastic 
state of the genital organs. Ibid, IV. 92 The frequency of 
the orgastic paioxysms. 

Orgayne, obs. form of Organ 
tOrgayS. Obs, Forms: 4 orgeis, 5-6 orgays, 
orgas, (5 orkays), [a OF. orgeis, of uncertain 
ongin ] A kind of fish; « Organ ling, 

[1337 Actyi Edw III Stat iii c 2 En cas que nul orgeis, 
cestascauoir pesbon pluis graunde que lob soit troue en niefe 
appelle lodeship. lend , Eyent les ineibter & maryaers toutes 
les orgeis transl And 111 case that no Orgeys, that 15 to 
say Fish greater than Lobbe be found in a Ship called a 
Lode ship. The Masters and Manners shall haue all the 
Oigeys.] X427-Z5a4 in Rogers Agric ^ Prices III, 312- 
Orgays (many entries in Cambridge Acets 1427-51, 1308-15), 
Orkays (1438), Orgas (Sion Coll Acets 1489-94, Camb. 
1506-24); Orgas Img (Sion 1460, -89) [Later i499~^S93 
Organ Img, orgayn ling, 1307-1627 organs see Organ ling ] 
Orgeat (llor^a, p*idg«lt) Also 8 orgeate, 
[a. F orgeat (15th c, m Hatz-Darm,), ad. Pr. 
orjat, ourjat (m 17th c. Fr also orgde, orgeade. It 
oigiata (obs ) Flono, orzata), f F 07 ge, Pr ordt. 
It. 07710 ~-L. hordeuni barley.] A syrup or cooling 
drink made onginally from barley, subsequently 
from almonds, and orange-flower water, 

* 7 S 4 Connoisseur No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire 
can inspire 1769 Baretti Maimers of Italy IL xxx 203 
Their servants attend with lemonade, orgeate, and other 
cooling drinks. 1786 Han More Bos Bleu 229 Nor be the 
milk-white streams forgot, Of thirst-assuaging, cool orgeat 
i&a Thackeray Misc Ess (1885) 4S Pulling a queer face 
over a glass of orgeat mronouncM orjasv), X864 Sala 
in Daily Tel, 21 Sept, Light refreshments, such as ices, 
coffee, orgeat, and lemonade, were handed about 

Orgeuus, obs. foim of Orgulous. 

Orgeis, vanant of Obgays, Obs^ 
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tOrgel, orghel, orhel, sb and a Obs. 
Forms i orgel, orgol, 3 01501 (^Orm orx5hell), 
oregel, 0x0501, orhel, horhol, horol. [OE. 
orgelt orgoly or^ol (whence or^el-Hc^ -lice in Alfred ; 
etymology uncertain, as is the question of its 
relationship to the OHG. word which gave OF. 
orgoillj F orguetl, * pnde by which ME or^el, 
orhel, Orel was superseded xn the 13th c. : see 
Ojeiqubii..] 

A. sb Pnde, haughtiness 

a 10*3 WuiFSTAW Ho»u (Napier) 148 Hwaer ys heora 
prass and orgol, baton on moldan bej^eaht and on witum 
jjecyr*’®^? tfxaoo T'mi, Coll Horn* 43 Woreldes ncheise 
wecheS orgel on mannes heorte. IbicL igi pe he5e sete on 
heuene, pe he fel of puigh is ore^eL a 1225 St Marker* xx 
Ichabbe iiehen hts onergart, ant his egede orhel ferhche 
afdlet aiazj^Attcr g 176 Horhel wolde awakien Ibid 
210 pe prude beo^ his bemares uorte makien noise— lud 
dream toscbeaiiwen hare borel 

B. ae^ Proud, haughty, presumptuous. 

In er^el haughty mmd, written in comb 

e 1200 Tt in Colt Horn, 35 Ne to none heje, ne ore^ele 
men on J»e "wuielde wiiJ to spekende. Ibtd 37 Alle oregel 
men, he teUet$ hem seluen heiBe. cx2oo Ormin 6262 
halt he hurrh orr^heUmod ForrhoShehh h® >nirrhenn 
c 1250 Gm 4* Ex 3767 Ne wulde be , For oigel pride foio 
tioT cumen 

Hence f 0 zg^ess, 0x501x1088, pnde, haughti- 
ness, hauteur 

<rxaoo Aldhelm (Napier, 31, 1x08), Elaiionis^oy%^- 

nesse, creasnesse. ^xaoo Tnn* Colt Horn 215 pare teldeS 
Se wcrse he grune of orejelnesse. 

Orgel see Obcle. 

II Orgia (fidgia), sh pi [L. or^a^ Gr. Spyto 
neuter pi , * orgies * ] = Orgies . see Orgy. (Some- 
times erron. as sing , with pL orgiaest -ay^s^ my) 
X570-6 Lambahde Peramh Kent (1826)331 Then they fell 
afresh to their orgia. 1584 R. Scot Discoo* Wtlckcr ixi iil 
( 1886) 34 Those feasts of Bacchus which are named Or^ta* 
ifeix Bp. Mountagu Dtairtbse 533 From lum are the Sa- 
basia, old Pagan Orgiaes and Mysteries denued x66o 
N Ingelo Bentwoho Urania n (1682) 174 The Tn- 
ennial Orgiay's of Bacchus. 1675 Otway Alcibiades i. 1, 
■y^en last Night the youth of Athens late Rose up the 
Orgia to celebrate. * 74 ^* Lavington Enthvs, Meth ^ 
P^tsts (1820) 28B While they are celebrating the orgia. 
1830 Galt Life Byron xxxix 256 The return of the 
mourners from the burning, is the most appalling orgia 

Orgiac (^Jdgisek), a* and sb, rare, [f. Gr 
type *6/ry(cuc-«Js, f. Spyta orgies, cf cardiac ^ maniac ] 
a. adj Pertaining to orgies or an oigy. b. sb 
(/O = Orgies * see Orgy i. 

at 9 S 9 Be Quincey Poslk, JVks (1801) I 42 He is ac- 
quainted with the Orgiacs . and all the gieat ceremonies 
and observances practised at Olympin. 1890 Harpe/s 
Metg Oct. 885/2 T^e writhing dance of naked black forms, 
the orgiac round drclmg in and out of shadows and light 
t O’rgial. Obs rare—^, [f. L orgia + -al ] 
A song sung at the orgies 
x6xo G. Fletcher Chrtsfs Vtci ir 1 , The jolly priest .. 
Chaunted wild orgials, in honour of the feast 
Orriasm (^ idgi^z’m) rare, [ad Gr hpyiaa- 
piSsf I. 6 pyta(-€tv to celebrate orgiesj Properly, 
The celebiatiou of orgies ; but m quot A state of 
excited or exalted feeling, as of a worshipper at 
the orgies (? confused with ofgasm\ 

1840 Milman ffisl Chr II 213 The Oigiasm, the inwatd 
rapture,^ the working of a divine influence upon the soul. 
Orgiast (p rare [ad, (ii op'iiaaTrjSj 

agent-n from bpyid^ av : see prec.] One who 
celebrates orgies. 

X79X-3 in Sjptrii Pub yrfils (1709) I 269 The main ob- 
jection of the governing powers to the Orgiasts of Bacchus, 
was, that their meetings were by night 

Orgiastic f pidgia'stik), a [ad. Gr. opytacm- 
Kos, 1, dpyiaariis see prec. and -lO ] Belonging 
to, or characterized by, orgies ; of the nature or 
character of orgies, marked by extravagance, 
licentiousness, or dissolute revelry, (In quot. 1698, 
app of or pertaimng to the flute or wind insliu- 
meut cf. next ) 

1698 Fryer Acc E India P 376 For Instrumental 
[Mu'.ick], they [Persians] h.ave little regard to Stringed, but 
the Orgiastick they are very expert at 1846 (Jbote Greece 
I XU I. 314 The orgiastic worship of Zeus x%>j^Atluneeum 
27 Dec 829 After the orgiastic confusion of the i evolution 
X896 Brihtom m Science 6 Nov 695/1 The ‘ ecstasy ’ and 
prophetic ‘manteia’ which played such a large pau in the 
oi^astic iites of Greece, 

Orgia stical, tz lare, [f as prec. + -al.] Of 
orgiastic character or tendency. 
a 1871 Grote Eik, Pragtn vi (1876) 228 The flute which 
he considers as not ethical, but orgiastical — calculated to 
excite violent and momentary emotions 
Orgie (pud^ik), rare, [iireg f Orgt-p-io] 
5= Obgiao 

M89 T IwiNiNG Aristotlds Treat Poetry (1812) II 10 
After the celebiation of the orgic ntes. 1885 R F Litti e- 
dale m Encycl Brii XIX, 91/1 They (Egyptian pilgrims] 
landed at every town along the river to perfoim orgic dances 

Orgies, sb pi , : see Obgy. 

Orgillous, var. Obgdlous a., proud* 
f Orgion. Obs rare''"\ [a Gr ^pyiov (rare), 
sing, of op7in Orgia, orgies,] « Obgy. 

1613 Sir E Hoby Countersnarle 2 If they refuse to dance 
a round in her Orgions antick, she will be sure they shall 
not passe without a bioken head 


0 rgiophant. Gr Anlz^, rare [ad Gr. 
dpyio<pdvT- 7 )s, he who shows or expounds the 
orgies • cf. Hierophant ] (See quot.) 

x886 Lewis & Short Lai Diet , Orgiophaniai,, a presider 
over the orgies, an orgiophant, 

tO-rgle. Obs Also 4-5 orgel. [OE. orgel 
(in comb, orgel-driain)^ ME. orgel, orgle =» OHG, 
orgela fern, MHG. orgel{e, Germ orgel, MDu 
orghele, Du orgel, Sw , Da orgel : in its origin an 
alteration of L organa, pi. of orgamim Organ.] 
* Organ sb,^ i or 2. 

ajrxsoBhckl Gloss, Ox^fMttzm&iOrgano. 13 K.Alts 
191 Orgies, tymbres, al maner gleo, Was dryuen ageyn that 
lady freo 1386 Orgels, orgies [see Organ sb t 2 b] x^6 
Acdelay Poems 16 He con harpe, he con syng, his orglus 
ben herd ful wyd 

tOrgmount. Sc Obs, [app a corruption of 
F. orge mondl and cleansed Barlie ; also . 

Barlie pottage* (Cotgr.). Cf lAitxi, orge momU 
ou amandl] Boiled pearl-barley 
x^ Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist Scot i gS Vpon fleshe, 
miUc, and cbeis, and sodne beir or orgmount [L hordeoque 
coctoi], pnncipallie thay lyue. 

Orgne, Orgon, -e, obs. forms of Organ. 
Orgoil, -oile, vanants of Orgdeil, Obs, 

II Orgne. Obs, [F. orgue organ, instrument, 
warlike machine, etc., as in quots,] 

1 Fortification. (See quot 1706) 

X706 Phillips, Orgues in Fortification, long and thick 
leces of Wood, armed with Iron-Plates at the end, and 
ung up separately by a Cord, over a Gate, being ready 
^ upon any surorize, to be let fall in the Way, to stop it up 
instead of a Portcullice X762 Sterne Tr S/tnndy VI xxu, 
Ihese [portcullises] were converted afterwaids into orgues, 
as the better thing X853 Stocqueler Mil Encycl 20^/1 
Orgues aie now disused 
2 . Old Artillery (See quot) 

1706 Phillips, Orgues is also taken for a Device, consisting 
of many Harquebusses linked together, or of several Musket- 
Barrels set m a row within one wooden Stock, to be dis- 
charged either all at once, or separately 
3 An organ : in quot. a senes of basaltic columns 
like organ-pipes 

X836 G Darley Nepmihe in 0 Rev, July (1902) 191 
Wheie bis vast orgue, high-fluted, stands Basaltic, swept 
with billowy hands. 

||Orgxieil,torgilil,orgTLl,J^ anda Forms: 
3 orguil, 4 -uyl, 5 -mile, -ueyl, 5-6 orgul(e, 
-oil, -oiU, 6 -uell, Sc, -w0iU, (II9 orgueil). 
[a. AF orgaiKGosvtc) , OF. orgoill, orgmll ( i ithc ), 
orgoil (n-i2th c ), orgtiel, orguetl (12th c) « Pr. 
orgolk, -guelh, Cat orguU, Sp. orgullo. It orgogho, 
a Com Romanic cb , supposed ad OHG ^urgnolt, 
f. urgtiol renowned. (See Diez ) In Early ME. 
this superseded orghel, orhel, Orgel; it became 
obs itself in i6th c. hen used now (as in quot. 
1S33) it IS only as an alien mod F word (orgt7^y) 
The adj. use is not French ; in ME. it was a con- 
tinuation of that of or^el, Orgel ] 

A sh. Pride, haughtiness. Ohs, exc as alien 
c xaoo Trm Coll, Horn 63 To temien he lichames orguil. 
Ibid 137 WiSteo hi lichame fro orguil xg Coer de L 
iSar For all your host and your orguyl, c 1430 Ptlgr, Lyf, 
Manliode ii X07 , 1 hatte orgoill the queynte. 1456 Sir G 
^KYE,LasvA>ms(^ T S ) 172 [They] makisunliycntwis wens 
for pi ide or orguille of thair hertis X470-85 Malory A rthur 
XXI xi, Whan I remembre me how by my defaute & myn 
orgule and my pryde, that they were bothe layed ful lowe 
1474 Caxton Chesse ^ The mynystres by theyr pryde and 
orgueyl subuerte iustyce xsai Si, Papers Hen VIII, 1 . 
88 It shall so rehaite his high lookes and orgule. X563^7 
Foxe a, ^ M (1596) 348/1 Not upon any orgoile, pre- 
sumption or pride. England i 11, Our reserve, 

and that qrgueil, so much more expressive of discontent 
than of dignity, which is the . proverb of our continental 
visitors.] 

adj Proud, haughty, presumptuous Obs 
2^x275 Prov Mlfred 286 in 0 E Misc 121 Idilscipe 
and oigul piude, h^t lent ^ung wif lehere hewes. X470-85 
Maloirv Arikur xxi i. The bysshop dyd the cursing m 
the moost orgulist wyse that myght he doon X560 Rolland 
Crt Venus 11 614 Sic orgweill mynde to suffer it not docht 

OrffTlinette (pjgme t). [f F orgtte, or OF. 
orgmne, vai. of or gone Organ (m sense Gyre’ 
(Godef.) + -ETTE.] A mechanical musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a set of reeds and a bellows, 
the wind from which is admitted to the reeds 
through holes in a strip of papei which is moved 
along by turning a crank 
1885 Church Bells^rAy 3 Advt , Oiguinette Music, per 
foot 1885 30 Mai 126^/1 Orguinette, with music, 

quite new 

tOrguTity. Obs, In 5 orgulyte. [f orgul 
adj. (see Orgurtl) + -ity.] Pnde, haughtiness. 

X47o^5 Malory Arthur x 1, Thurgh our oigulyte we 
demaunded bataille of you Ibid x Imv, For pryde and 
orgulyte he wold not smyte sire Palomydes 

Orgulous (pjgito), orgillous (^-igilas), 
a arch. Forms * 3 orgeilus, 4-6 (9 arcli^ orgu- 
lous, 5 orguillous, -eux, orguylleus, 5-6 or- 
guyll-, 6 orguly-, orgueil-, orguell-, orgyllous, 
orgullow's, 6 (9 arch ) orguUous, 7 (9 arch ) orgil- 
lous. [a OF. orgtnllus, -goillus (nth c ), orgitil- 
lens (12th c.), AF. orguillous (Gower), mod. F. 
orgueilleux = Pr orgttelhos, orgoillos, Sp orgiiUoso, 


It. orgoglioso, f orguetl, etc , * pride’ see Orgubil 
and -ous Used once by Shaks , and retained in the 
1634 modernization of Malory’s Morte Arthur, 
but app obs from i6th c., until employed as 
a historical archaism by Southey and Scott, and 
affected by late 19th c journalists ] 

Proud, haughty 

c 1250 Old Kent, Set m in O, E, Misc, 30 Of ho 
manne good man, of h® orgeilus umble c 1330 Arth .5- 
Merl 9344 Thai to dnuen four kingis orgulous, a 1450 
Knt, de la Tour (1868) 84 Thorugh her orguylleus port 
thiowen doune of her worshippe and aslate X470-85 
Arthur -xx xvii, And I weie as orgulous sette as 
ye are, 148X Caxton R^nard xvil (Arb ) 36 He was so 
prowde and orguillous. a 1529 Skelton Refilyc Wks. 1862 
II 234 Odyous, orgulyous, and flyblowen opynions 1529 
Art agst IVolseyinlA Herbert /fm 1^/7/(1683) 294 T- he 
Loi d Cardinal of York of lus high , orguUous, and insatiable 
mind X592 Wyrlby Armorie 150 The English orgulous* 
words did say Gainst Lord Cowcie x6o6 Shaks Tr ^Ct, 
Prol 2 From lies of Greece Ihe Piinces Orgillous, their 
high blood diafd, Haue to the Poit of Athens sent their 
shippes. x8o8 Southey Chron, Cid 235 They aie of high 
blood and full orgullouS; and I have no liking to this match. 
x8ao Scott Monast xxi, Punished for your outrecuidance 
and orgillous Mesamption X848 Lytton Harold v. in, 1 his 
our orgulous Earl shall not have his triumph 1890 Sat, 
Rev 12 July 29/2 Lord Rosebery tore things to shreds 
in the best and most orgillous fashion. 

b. fig Splendid c. Swelling, violent. 

X3 Coer de L 272 His atyre was orgulous. X484 Caxton 
Curtail 2 Better in humble tranquillyte than in orguylleus 
myserye 1525 Ld Berners Frotss, II cii [xcviii ] 297 
They wyst nat how to passe y* ryuer of Derne, whiche was 
full and orgulous at cert^ne tymes x6io Bahrough Meth 
Physick vi, in. (x63g) 363 These most orgueilous and extreme 
paines are caused of a very moist and maligne vapour. 
Hence f O rgulously adv 

c x\q%Partenayv^\^ Off A fers behold, orgulously wrought, 
Alb with the behold of his eyes twain 

Orgun, Orgweill, obs, ff. Organ, Orgueil 
Orgy, orgie (p'-wi^i) ; chiefly in pi. orgies 
(p jd^iz). [In pi. orgies, a, F. orgies (‘les oigies 
de Bacchus’, c 1500 in Hatz.-Dann.), ad L. orgia, 
a. Gi, dpyio. pi*, ‘secret rites*, esp. ‘a nocturnal 
festival in honour of Bacchus’, also, in L. ‘secret 
frantic revels The singular orgie, orgy (F. orgie) 
is later and comparatively rare, exc. in sense 3 ] 

1 . Gr nnd Horn, Antiq. Secret rites or ceremonies 
practised m the worship of vaiious deities of Greek 
and Roman mythology ; esp those connected with 
the festivals in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the festival itself, which was celebrated wuth ex- 
travagant dancing, singing, drinking, etc. 

1589 Warner Aw Eng vi xxm (1612) 152 The Gote- 
heards of Hyrcania hild their Orgies vnto me [Pan] 1697 
Dryden Virg Georg iv 756 The Thracian Matrons, With 
Funes, and Nocturnal Orgies fli ’d 1763 J, Brown Poetry 
4 * Mus V, 59 The Orgys of Bacchus were famed through 
all the Agei of Antiquity X846 Grote Greece (xSsx) I. 29 
Diffusion of special mystenes, schemes for religious puiifica- 
tion, and orgies (I venture to an^^licise the Greek word, 
which contains in its original meaning no implication of the 
ideas of excess to which it was afterwards diverted) in 
honour of some particular god. 

b sing 1665 biR T Herbert Trav (1677) 118 It would 
have resembled an Orgy to Bacchus xSjx R. Ellis 
Catullus Xxm, 24 lo a barbarous ululation the leligioub 
orgy wakes 1887 Bowen Vtrg Mneid iv 302 In triennial 
01 gy [L. otgici\ the Bacchus cry and the choir Peal 
0 attnb 1B66 CoNiNCTON VI, 196 An orgie dance 

she chose to feign 

2 . transf. Applied to any riles, ceremonies, or 
secret observances, religious or otherwise ; with or 
without implication of extravagance or licence. 

Z598 Drayton Heroic, Ep, v 60 Grac’d with the Orgies of 
my Bridall Feast ax667 Cowley Agnc Verses & Ess. 
(1687) 108 The Birds above rejoyce with various strains, 
And in the solemn Scene their (jrgies keep, X667 Milton 
P L i 4x5 Yet thence his lustful Oiaies he [Peer] enlaig’d 
Even to that Hill of scandal, by the Grove Of Moloch 
homicide, lust hard by hate, X746 Morell Judas Macca- 
bseus (Air), Pious orgies, pious airs, Decent sonow, decent 
prayers. Will to the Lord ascend 1850 Mrs Jameson Leg 
Monast Old (X863) 78 On this night the witches held 
their orgies on the Blockberg. 1894 igif/t Cent July 63 
Edward Colston, of Biistol, in whose honour pioub orgies 
aie still annually celebiated m that city. 

^ b. Misused by Daniel in sense ‘ panegyric *. 
x^6 G Daniel Poems Wks 1878 I. 63 What Numbers 
bring T’ empassionate, and worthy Orgies Sing? X646-8 
Ibid IQ9 To bung His Piaise in Catalogue, were hut to 
Singe A forced orgie. 

3 . Feasting or revelry, esp such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence ; wild or dissolute 
revels ; debauchery ; often in sing, A drunken or 
licentious revel 

1703 Rowe Ulyss 1 i, 199 These rude licentious Org>es 
are foi Satyis. 17^ Somerville llobhinol 11 463 Ihe 
frolic Ciowd , Their Orgie*, kept, and frisk'd it o’er the 
Green Jocund, and gay 17^8 W Taylor in Monthly Rev 
XXVII S2X Friends of stability or rather of letrogression 
describing evei y private supper as an orgie X828 Scott I M, 
Perth XI, The effect of the Bacchanalian orgies. 1840 
Barham Ingol Leg Ser 1 Spectre of Tapp , Heated and 
inflamed fiom bis midnight orgies X850 W Irving Gold- 
smith yj He dreaded the ndicule of his fellow-students for 
the ludicrous termination of his orgie 2870 Disraeli Lothair 
Ixxvii, The worship of the beautiful always ends in an 01 gy, 
fig 1883 F Harrison Choice Bks (1886) 400 That orgy 
of blood and an ogance— the European t j ranny of Bonaparte. 
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Orgyllous, Orgyrij obs. fF. Obqulous, Ougan. 
Orliel, variant of Obqbl Obs , pride. 

*orialj s- compound snfidx, consisting of the sufdx 
-AL, L. added to L. -on-, in -on-us^ -a, -um 
(see -ORy) . The termination is onginally adjectival 
(substantival only by ellipsis), and app arose in 
connexion with sbs in -Snum^ -o; ttts^ Eng. -ory ; 
thus late L. had temtSn-al-is from iemtomm. 
But It has been extended in Eng to form deriva- 
tives from L. adjs in -tonus, -smtis, from agent- 
nouns m -tor, -sor, as cwson-aJ, dictaton-al^ 
piciort-cd, ptscatori'cd, procuraion-al, professon^al^ 
sartorz-alf senaion-al, and others formed directly 
on agent-nouns themselves or on the cognate 
ppl. stem of the vb, as equatorial, mediatonaL 
In sense, these adjs. in -onal are usually identical 
with ihose in oiy, and the two forms aie not rarely 
found side by Side (e g piscatorial^ piscatoiy)\ 
but the former is preferred for the a<ij uhen there 
is a sb. m -ory (purgatory, purgatonal). Words 
in -ortal from agent-nouns are chiefly of Eng 
formation, the compound suffix bemg raie m Er. 

II Oribi, orebi (p nbi). Also 9 orabie, ourebi, 
oribd. [Cape Dutch, app. from Hottentot ] A 
small species of South African antelope {Aniilcpe 
scopana or Stopophonts otuebi), inhabiting open 
plains 

X795 Thunberg in {1808) XVI, 95 A very 

small and extremely scaice goat (^led Orebi x8oi Sir 
J. Barrow Treuo S Africa 138 Orabie. 18*7 Griffiths 
f-r KtArd V 559, A scafana, the Orebi, 

_ four feet long, head eight 

inches 
the oribi 

bleekhok ox falehick ^ ^ 

C^pe. The ourebi inhabits the open plains of South Afiica 
1887 Rider Haggard SJu vi 80 A tanned hide of a small red 
buck, something like that of the orib^ 1893 Selous 7 rav^ 
S, E A/nca 74 , 1 shot a fine onbi antelope. 

Orible, -bull, obs. ff. Hobbtblb 
Orice, Oricelle, obs. ff. Orris, Orchil. 
Oricbalc (pTikselk). Also 6 oricalohe, 7 
-ohalcli ; and in Lat form onehalcum (also 7 
aurichalc(h)um). [ad, L. orTchalc-tivi, a. Gr. 
bpetxaf^i^ov, lit. 'mountain-copper*, f 6 pos, 6 p€~ 
mountain + x**^*'^^ copper, applied to a yellow 
copper ore or brass. In later L, made into aun- 
chalcum, after L, aurum gold, as if ‘golden 
copper*] Some yellow ore 01 alloy of copper, 
highly piized by the ancients; perhaps brass. 

Applied by Stiabo to brass, though some Gre^ writers 
treated opeiyoAxop as a fabulous metal j in the Middle Ages. 
aunchalcum is often mentioned as a very precious metal 
known only by report 

1890 Spenser MmofoU 78 The metall was of fmc and 
price , Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from Connth 
fS, Nop costly Oncalche from strange Phoenice. 1646 
SirT Browne Ep 11 iv. Their electrun^ a sub- 

stance now as unknown as true aunchalcumi or Corinthian 
brass. x66i Darnell Coir /. Basue (1831) 105 Several 
boxes of Orichalch. xS^ioPhtl Traits V 2036 Of Copper, 
together with a discourse of the Native and Pactitipus 
Onchalchum 1785 Bp Watson in Mem Lit. ^ Phtl. 
Maitch II 47 On Onehalcum. 1845 Singleton Vij^l II. 
XII 48s Then he dons his coat of mail, With gold and sh^ny 
onehalcum crisp. 1867 J B Rose tr Virgil s AEuetd 348 
Breastplate rough with mingled orichalc and gold 

Oricbalceous (piikaedstas), a. [f med. or 
mod L. oruhalce-us (f. onehalcum, alter aureus, 
arEenieus, etc ) see prec and -Eous.] (See quot ) 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp Entemol IV 283 Splendour, b 
Metallic 3. Onchalceous {Prtclialceus) A splendour 
intermediate between that of gold and brass. 
Oncbaleite {Mtn ) . see Aubiohaloitb. 
Oriebard, obs variant of Obohabd. 

Oriel (60*nel). Also 5 oryel, orloll, 5-6 
oryaU, 6-8 oriall, 7 orial, oryal, /-S orzol, (9 
OTiole) [ME a. OF oriol {euneul, oeuneul 
(in Godefroy) ‘porch, passage, corridor, gallery*, 
medL (? from Fr)t?rii7/«w (in Matt Pans, a 1259) 
‘porch, entrance-hall, antechamber*. 

■Qf unknown origin' for the conjecture that the F or 
medX might be altered fromL avreolum ‘golden, gilded , 
in sense ‘ gilded chamber ’, there is no historical foundation , 
the Fr forms in m, me point to an original d not ««.] 
Although much research has been expended upon the 
history of this word, and esp upon the development of the 
cunent use in orict wifuicnv, the sense-history remains in 
many points obscure and perplexed Mr W Hamper in an 
exhaustive article in Arcltseologidlf^KlXi (1831) 114, assert^ 
and app proves, for oriel the senses, penthouse, porch 
(attached to an edificel, (detached) gatehouse, lof^ upper 
flooi, gallery (for minstrels) It is also shown in P^ker s 
Domest Archit., that the name was applied to a gallery or 
upper chamber in the west end of a domestic chapel, or to a 
small private apartment having a window looking into the 
chapel (see also BentUfs Qu Rev i860 Jan 497). The 
earliest sense known is that of * portico, passage, corridor, 
eallery’, assuied from OFr (Godef) and medL, and it is 
probable that ‘oriel window* meant at first ‘window in a 
eallery or balcony ’ Most of the earlier senses claimed by 
Mr Hamper are found only in L context, examples in Eng 
being scarce. The modem Coinish use of orrel is however 

an impOTtain hnk^ corridor, gallery, balcony, etc Ohs 
[«xa59 Matt. Paris VtitsAbbaU S. Alham (an i2Si)(i68i) 


1071 Adjacet Atnum nobilissimum m intioitu . quod porti- 
cus vel Oriolum appellator 1^5 Ditrheun Acc Rolls 
265 In mundacione del Onel, lij a. 1448 Roll 27 Hen Vt m 
A rcJisologia XKIIl 113 Pro sperres, posti^vr, et gradubus, 
de eisdem fiendis pro uno Onell simra Stabulam ibidem. 
X450-8X Roll 30 Heiu VI, thd. Pro novo Oieyell pro 
Trumpetes Domini in Aula ibidem, c 1450 Erie Tolous 307 
When ye here the Mas-belle, Y schali hur brynge to the 
Chapelle, . Be the OryaU s\de stonde thou styTle, Then 
schalt thou see hur at thy wylle a 1490 Botoner (William 
of Worcester) Uin^ (1778) 89 Altitndo diets turns, cum le 
ovyrstorye vocat* an Onell a 1500 MS Chron. (an. 1424} 
in Blakeway & Owen Hist Skfewsbvry (1825) n.2w He 
laft behynde hym a doughter of hys Damyd Blase Tuptun, 
who cfiTnn by chance to be a leeper, and made the oryell which 
goythe allong the west side of the sayde churche-yarde 
[St Chad’s], mroughe which she cam aloft to heare serveys 
and so passyd usually uppon the leades unto a glasse 
wyndowe, throughe which she dayly sawe and hard dajly 
serveys as longe as shee lyvyd 

b. In Cornwall {on el), A porch or balcony at 
the head of an outside stair 
x88o E Cornwall Gloss s v , The ground-floor of a ftsher- 
man’s house is often a fish-cellar, and the first floor serves 
him for kitchen mid parlour, which is reached by a flight of 
stone steps ending in an orrel or )^rch (Polperro). x88a 
Mrs Parr Adam ^ Eve xxxiu 43s The steps which led up 
to the wooden one], or balcony— at that time a common 
adornment to the Polperro houses. 

2 . A large recess with a window, of polygonal 
plan, projecting from the outer face of the wall of 
a building, usually, in an upper story, and either 
supported from the ground or on corbels For- 
merly sometimes forming a small private apart- 
ment attached to a hall, or the like 

c 1440 Prompt Parv, 369/a Oryel of a wyndowe, . cmicellus, 

. intendicula 1475 Sgr lowe Degre 97 In her oiyall 
there she was Closed well with royall glas, Fulfylled it was 
with ymagery, Euery wyndowe by and by, On eche syde 
had there a gynne, Sperde with many a dyuers pynne 1635 
Fuller Ch Hist, vl iu (1840) III. 305 Sure I am, that 
small excursion out of gentlemen's balls m Dorsetshire 
(respect it east or west) is commonly called an onal 1814 
Scott Ld of Isles iii 11, In an oriel’s deep recess. i8a8 
Macaulay Hist, in Misc Writ, (i860) I 280 Ihe oriels 
of Longleat and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh 1841 
Motley Corr (18B9) I. iv 86 We marched back through 
the hall with the oriel into a suite of two or three rooms 
filled with pictures. 1844 F. A. Paley Church Restorers 
42 She was pleased that they had condescended to visit 
her httle orwl which she had not hoped ever to see thus 
highly honoured 

Tb for onel window (Sometimes vaguely put 
for siatned-glass window ) 

180s Scott Last Minstr. n. xi, The moon on the east onel 
shone. Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 183a 
Tennysok Pal. Art xli, Thro* the topmost Oriels’ colour'd 
flame Two godlike faces gazed below 1842-76 Gwilt 
Encycl Archtt § 415 Near to the high table, a projeging 
or bay window, teriuM an onel, was introduced [1 e, in Eng- 
lish balls, c 1300-1460]. 1886 WILLIS & Clark Cambridge 
II 28 The gallery has one large and two small oriels on 
the side next to the court , , . . .... 

fis *84S Longf. Evemng Star i Lo I in the painted 
Onel of the West shines the Evening Star. 

3 . attnb. and Comb (from 2). 

X34a WiE of fehn lynie of Wraxall 22 June (MS ), A 
fether bedde in the oriall chamber 1843 LYTXONZrtJ^ Bar. 

I vii. There was a large oriel casement jutting from the 
wall 1872 Browning Pifine xxx, No tinted pane of onel 
sanctity Does our Fifine afford. 1883 Ouida W xiida I. 97 
The painted panes of the oriel casements. 

b. Oriel window, the window of au ‘onel , 
a projecting window m an upper story. 

1763 H. Walfole Otranto v. (1798) 78 C^hng h» aside 
into the recess of the oriel window of the hall. 1824 Dibdin 
Lihr. Conti 590 Ihe vast bay and auriol windows of the 
laiger apartments. iSjfiJjOuoos Entycl. Archii.OiOSS 1129 
An onel window is a projecting window in an upper story, 
a bay window is a similar one on the ground floor 1879 
Sir G Scott Lect Archii. I 265 The onel window or bay 
window was another Mediseval mvention 

C. Onel College (Oxford) derives its name from 
a messuage previously occupied by Seneschal Hall, 
but called, in the reign of Henry HI, La (or Le^ 
Oriole, the origin of which name is unknown. 

This was granted to St Mary’s College at its foundation 
in 1326, and occupied by the provost and ftllows^, the 
society oeing consequently known as of the Oriole In 
a deed of 1349 they are styled ‘ the Master and Scholars of 


a deed of 1349 they are styiea * tne m^wr ana 
the Hall of the Blessed Mary, » 11 M the Oriole 
X430 Rods ofPailt. V 187/2 Oure Collage m Oxford, 
c^ed the ()riell 

+ Onelle. Ohs Some precious stone • see quot 
C1400 Maundev (1839) V 48 And his Nekke is 3^owe, 
aftiecolour of an Otielle, that is a Ston well schynynge 
[Fr e ad col tout launedela colour dun oriel btm Imsaut.) 
Oriency (o^'nensi). 'Now rare. [/ Orient * 
see -ENOT.] ‘Orient* quality (see next, B. 2b), 

brilliancy, lustre. l 

1632 Culverwell Et* op Nat Rep. 20^ The picture has 
lost Its gloss and beauty, the oriency of its colouis. i»3 
Beverlfy True St Gasp Truth 5 Every Lmk of the 
Golden Cham hath in it self the Onency, and Richw of all 
the Other x8^ Daily News 4 Jan. 5/3 ihe delicate 
onency of his pearls is lost in the strong hueb 
Orient (oa’riSnt), sh. and a [a. F. orient (nth c 
in Littrd), ad. L. onens, onent-em rising sun, cast, 
sb. use of onens ‘rising*, pr. pple oUrt-i X to nse 
Opposed, in senses A i, 2, B. i, to Occideht J 

Jl sb. . 1 V ..V 

1 . That region of the heavens in which the sun 
and other heavenly bodies rise, or the correspond- 


ing region of the world, or qiiaiter of the compass; 
the east Now poetic or rlut 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T 636 And firy Pbehus riseth vp 
so brighte That al the Orient laugheth of the lighte. 1390 
Gower Con/ II. 247 He shulde make his sacrifice on knees 
down bent Thre sithes toward orient. 1420, X483 [see 
Occident A. 1] 1509 Hawes Past Pleas xxvm. (1845) 

134 Seynge the cloudes ni>ed fayre and rede Of Phebus 
rystnge in the onent. 1378 T. N tr Conq. IV India 349 
The Mexicans .. sawe names of fire toward the Orient, 
where^ now Vera Cruz standeth cx6oq Shaks. Soun yh, 
Lo 1 in the orient when the 


burain^ head. 


le gracious light Lifts up his 
PoiPK Odyss viir, a All the ruddy 


PK Odysi 

Orientllames with day. 1847 Tennyson Pnne iil 2 Morn 
Drtei 


.Came furrowing all the orient into gold 

2 . That part of the earth’s surface situated to the 
east of some recognized pomt of reference; eastern 
countries, or the eastern part of a country ; the 
East ; usually, those countries immediately east of 
the Mediterranean or of Southern Europe, which 
to the Romans were ‘the East*, the countries of 
South-western Asia or of Asia generally (cf 
Oriental A. 3); occas., in mod. American use, 
Europe or the Eastern Hemispheie. Now poetic 
or literary. 

13,. E h, AlHi. P A. 3 Perle plesaunte Gate of oryent 
hardyly saye, Ne jproued 1 neuer her precios pere. 
C1386 Chaucer MoiiPs T 324 They conqueiad manye 
regnes grete In the Onent. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2057 A 
fuUe RycbeAparaylmente.,That wroghtwastn theoryente. 
XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot II. 296 Tua Saxone kingis of the 
O^nt Of Ingland. *35* Lyndesay Monarche 4257 For 
Onent and Ocadent To thame were all obedient ^ 1612 
Brerewood Lang. 4* Rehg l 9 The diocess of the orient 
contained Syna, Palestine, 01 ]Cia,and part of Mesopotamia 
and of Arabia. 1676 Codworth Disc Xjord's Supper u, 15 
Another sect , .famous in the onent 1849 Clough A mouis 
de Voy. v 7 Simly, Greece, will invite, and the Orient. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trao 40 Annual voyages to that vague 
Onent known as Down East. 1890 Century Plug 103/z He 
was sent as consul to the Orient. 

b. Heart of Orient'. « onent pearl, oiiental 
pearl; a pearl from the Indian seas, as distinguished 
Irom those of less beauty found in European 
mussels ; hence, a brilliant or precious pearl : see 
quot. 13. . above ; cf B. 2 and Oriental A. 4. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 650 A front endent With pcyrl of 
orient vjoo Congreve Way of World r ix, As dim by 
thee, as a dead whiting's eye by a pearl of onent 

3 . Rising (of the sun, or the daylight) , sunrise, 
dayspiing, dawn ; also fg. Now rare or Obs 

1582 N T. (Rhem.) Luke l 78 In which the Orient from 
on high hath visited vs a 1649 Drumm of Hawth. 
y antes II yflss. (1711) 37 His life having set in the onent 
of bus age and hopes. 1631 C Cartwright Cert Rehg 1 28 
In whose light the people should walke, and kings m the 
hrightnesse of her Onent 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr, 
Poets {1863) 109 From the onent of the sun. 1850 Neale 
Med Hymns (1867) 171 Draw nigh Thou Onent, Who shalt 
cheer And comfort by Thme Advent here. 

4 . Short for ‘pearl of onent * or * orient pearl* : 
see 2 b. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. i ii. (1858) 5 A very Sea of 
Thought., wherein the toughest pearWiver may dive and 
return not only with sea-wreck but with true orients. 1840 
Browning Sordello in 258 What spoils an onent hke some 

speck Of genuine white, turning Its own white grey? 

6. The colour or peculiar lustre of a pearl of 
the best quality , see quot 1755 raie 
1735 Genii Mag.. XXV. 32 Onent, the fine naker or 
moth^ of pearle colour, which is seen on some shells. xBoi 
Templehar Mag III 391 The British pearls are from the 
mussel, not the oyster , as are also the Bohemian, which are 
likewise deficient in biilliancy and ‘ orient ’* 

B. adj. 

1 . Situated m or belonging to the east; eastern, 
oriental. Now poet, 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tonrndw. 122 She came from the pat ties 
orientys. 13B9 R Bruce Serm. [1843) 61 The Latine and 
Onent Kirla 1629 Milton Nativity 231 When the Sun . 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 18x7 Coleridge 
Zapolya iv. fii A richer dowry 'lhan orient kings can give I 
1827-44 Willis Ermengarde 38 Ihe Danube seeks an 
onent sea i . 

2 . Applied to pearls and precious stones of 
superior value and brilliancy, as coming anciently 
from the East; often a vague poetic epithet: 
Piecious, excellent; bulliant, lustrous, sparkling 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb )xxl 97,ccc precious stanes, grete 
and onent [Fr ccc perlcs dorient] Ibtd , A ruby, fyne and 
gude and onent. Z494 Fabyan Chron. v cxvii. 93 He nowe 
shyneth as doth an onent stoone. *353 Eden Decades 30 
Many of these perles were as bygge as hasell nutte^and 
onente (as we caule it), that is, lyke vnto them of the Easte 
partes. x 6 n Speed Hut Gt Brit v viu^ 3 These Pearlw, 
though not altogether so orient as they m India, 

Fuller Wortlaesif&i^ 1 . 306 It is possible that the Cornish 


sown with orient pearls [i.e dewdrops], 

b. Hence, of other things: Brilliant, lustrous, 
shining, glowing, radiant, resplendent (also/^),‘ 
sometimes (after A. 3), Shining like the dawn, 
bright red. arch 

1430-40 Lydc. Boebas 1 i. (iSS4) Tbe rivers were so 
onent and so fine Like quicksilver upboyling on the pleyne. 
1326 Pilgr Peif (W de W 153^ 183b, Whyte set by 
blacke, appereth more oryent whyte than yf it stode by it 
selfe *578 Lvte Dodoeus 11 ix 158 The floures [of rose 
campion] be of an excellent shining or orient redde. a 1600 
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Hooker EccI Pel \iii, u § 8 To make the countenance of 
truth more orient. 1650 Fuller Ptsgah iv. v. 99 A shrub, 
whose red berries, or grains^gave an orient tincture to cloth 
1667 Wilton^ t, 1 546 len thousand Banners With 
Orient Colours waving a 1703 Burkitt On XT T (1818) 
355 The several graces and virtues, which were so orient in 
the life of ChnsL a x88i Rossetti Home of Life Introd, 
Sonnet, Its flowering ciestimpearied and orient 
3 Rising, os the sun or daylight , alsoy%- 
1598 Yong HiOftagg Behold a N}’mph more fatre then 
orient sunne. 1646 T. Cooxe Eaw 32 That spirit of 
Reformation which I see orient in that court 1728 Pope 
Hunct III 74 Far eastward .from whence the Sun And 
orient Science aft birth begun 1822 Shelley Hellas 266 
The orient moon of Islam 1831 Carlyle Sa7i Res n. v, 
A many tinted, radiant Auiora, this fan est of Orient Light- 
biingera 

Orient (o® rientj 60 rije nt), [a. F. orieni-er 
to place facing the east, f, o^-ient east ] 

1 tiaits. To place or arrange (anything) so as 
to face the east , sj[>ec, to build (a church) with the 
longer axis due east and west, and the chancel or 
chief altar at the eastern end , also, to bury with 
the feet to the east. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v Orteniin^, In most religions, 
particular care has been taken to have their temples 
otiented — St Gregory Tbaumaturgus is said to have made 
a mountain give way, because it pi evented the orienting of 
a church he was building 1896 Jevoms in Classical Rev 
Feb. 22/1 The piimilive Arj’an in taking his bearings 
literally oriented himself and turned to the east. 

b. By extension • To place with, the four faces 
towards the four points of the compass ; to place 
or adjust m any particular way with respect to the 
cardinal points or other defined data ; to place or 
arrange the parts of a structure in any particular 
relative position ; also, to ascertain the position of 
(anything) relatively to the points of the compass, 
etc. , to determine the beaimgs of. 

1842 Brande Diet. Set etc 857/2 In surveying^ to orient 
a plan signifies to mark its situation or bearing wnth respect 
to the four cardinal points 1866 Boys' Wonder Bk 34 To 
tell him if she saw the Pole-star directly opposite the end 
of It, so that be might onent his stake. 1882 Proctor m 
Knowledge Na 13. 266 We are certain that the builders of 
the Pyramid wanted to orient it very carefully 1882 Geikie 
m XTature XXVII 123/2 The minute flakes interspersed 
through the ground-mabS are oriented m the same direc- 
tion 1892 j T Bent Rinned Cif* Mashonaland vi. 161 
To orient it towards the setting sun 

2. adjust, correct, or bring into defined 
relations, to known facts or pnnciples , rejl, to 
put oneself in the right position or relation ; also, 
to ascertain one*s ^ bearings', find out ‘where one is'. 

1850 T. Parker 9 Sept in Life XT il/aw/ (1865) 325 It 
seems to me you might, m this way, orient yourself before 
the public. 1884 E. Sargent Peculiar 1 141 He tried to 
orient his consaence as to his duty under the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he found himself 1867 O W. Holmes 
Guardian Attgel xxix (1891) 338 Mistiess Kitty accepted 
Mrs. Hopkins’s hospitable offer, and presently began orient- 
ing herself, and getting ready to make herself agieeable. 
1883 Ward Dynasme Sociology 11 44 Men must orient 
themselves before they can expect to go light 
3 t 7 tlr. To turn to the east, or (by extension) 
towards any specified direction. 

1896 Jevons in Classical Reo Feb, 23/1 The primitive 
Aryan undoubtedly oriented east 

Oriental (oani e ntal), and sk [a. F. oj^tmial 
(i2th c in Hatz-Dann,), ad L. orteniSX-is^ f. 
crieftl-em Oment ; see -al. Opposed in all uses 
to OCCIDENTAI.] A. a 4 ;. 

1 Belonging to, or situated in, that part or region 
of the heavens m which the sun rises ; of or in the 
east, eastern, easterly | s^ec, in Ashol said of 
a heavenly body when in the eastern part of the 
sky, of a planet when seen m the east before 
sunnse (or, by extension, when seen before sunrise 
in any part of the sky). 

c iMt QxitxiGsxi.Asirol i § 5 Whiche lyne . is cleped the 
Est Tyne, or elles the lyne Onentale. 1590 Spenser F Q\ 
V 2 The golden orientall gate Of heaven gan to open .And 
Phoebus .. Came dauncing forth. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud Bp 30s His [the sun’s] ascendent and oiientall radia* 
tions 1647 Lilly Chr, Astrol xix 114 To he Orientall is 
no other thing then to rise before the O *794 [see Occi- 
dental A il i8« 2 adkiel App, to Lilly's Chr Astrol 
340 Planets foundoetween the fourth housse and the mid- 
heaven, rising, are in the eastern half of the figure, and said 
to be onental 

f 2 . Belonging to or situated in the east of a 
country or place, or of the earth , eastern. Obs 
<;i528 R Tiiornf to Hen VIII m Hakluyt Fby. ^589) 251 
All the Indieti which we call Orientall 1576 Turberv 
Vinerte 26 A kennell ought to be placed in some orientall 
pai te of a house i6zo Willet HPxapla Darnel 67 The 
cliui&ion of the Romane Empire into the Occidental! and 
Oiientall. 1669 Gale Cri Gentiles i i xii 8x Mount 
Herman the most onental part of al Canaan. 

3 . Spec. Belonging to, found in, or characteiistic 
of, the coimtries or regions lying to the east of the 
Mediterranean or of the ancient Roman empne ; be- 
longing to south-western Asia, or Asiatic countries 
generally; also, belonging to the east of Em ope, 
or of Chnstendom (as the Onental Empire^ 01 
ChurcK) , Eastern, (Usually with capital O.) 

«ri477 Caxton Jason 53 In the parties oiientall is an ile 
flti34o Barnes Whs (1573) S^sA Pnests in y® oiientall 


Church. 1586 Marlowe xst PL Tamburl m iu, The 
Pereian fleet Sailing along the onental sea, Have fetch'd 
about die Indian continent 1630 Brathwait Eng Gentlem. 
(1641) 143 The Alexandrian and all the Orientall Histones 
16^ Ricaut Pres State Grk. Ch Pref., The four Onental 
Patnarchs 1712 Addison Sped No s*a r S A 1 urkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that little Oriental extrava- 
gance which IS mixed with it. 1777 Sir W Tones Poems 
Pref. 12 A comparison between the Oriental and Italian 
poetry, 18x5 Elphinstone Acc Canbul (1842) I, 253 The 
Pushtoo ..IS .. not unpleasmg to an ear accustomed to 
Oriental tongues, 

b In names of natural products, diseases, etc. 


occurring specially in the East ; as Onental ala- 
haste^^, a 7 bntus^ hyacinth^ plane-tree, poppy, etc , 
Onental leprosy , Oriental sore, an ulceious skm- 
disease occuriing in the East, also called Aleppo 
boil, Aleppo nicer, etc (See also 4.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xlviu. 206 The Onental Hyacinthes 
do flower befoi e the common sort X664 Evelyn Kai Hort., 
Jan xjxSylvatto (1729) 19.1 Oriental Jacmth,Levantine Nar- 
cissus. 1736-7 tr Keyslet^s Trav (1760) II. 428 A very 
grand urn of oriental alabaster 1803 Med Jrnl IX 564 
The onental leprosy, of which Egypt seems to have been 
the native land 1878 T. Bryant Prod Sutt 1 , 173 The 
Onental sore seems to be due to the me of brackish haid 
well-water. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/3 The large Onental 
Poppy 

c, Orimtal Stitch : a close kmd of stitch of the 


herring-bone class. 

CZ890 Weldon's Pi act. Needleiv VI No 68 6 Oriental 
stitch closely resembles hei ringbone m the method of 
working, and forms a solid plait upon the suiface of the 
material 18 Pract.Jinl Vecorattve Needlework XPUmi- 
chestei] No Z2 14 If the design is to be worked solidly 
1 would suggest the onental stitch 1899 W G F Town- 
send Emhoidery vi. 98 A sort of Onental or herring bone 
in alternate colours 

4 . Of pearls and precious stones, and hence 
(formerly) of other things ; *= Orient B. 2, 2 b 
In some names of precious stones, denoting a stone differ- 
ent from, but resembling in colour, that bearing the simple 
name; as Oriented amethyst, O. emerald, O topaz (re- 
spectively puiple, gieem and yellow vaueties of sapphire) 
CX383 Chaucer L. G. W Prol 221 Of 00 perfe, fyne, 
onental, Hire white coroune was ymaked al. c 2400 Lydg 
JEsop's Fab Prol. 26 Perils white, cliere, and onental Bien 
oft founde in muskle shellis Make. 1596 Edward III, ii 1 
12 But no more like her onental red Than buck to coral. 
1399 Hakluyt Voy II 279 Some dozen of very fane Emer- 
aulds orientall, xtesSiRK Redding in i’/u/ 'Irans XVII. 
661 The m-sides of the shells aie of an Oriental and Pearly 
Colour 1747 [see Occidental A. 3} 1796 Kirwan Elem 

Min (ed a) I 289 Those that possess this varying splendor 
aie called Oriental opals, though they are not found in the 
East x868 Dana Min 138 Corundum Var. i Sapphire 
Includes the purer kinds of fine colors, tiue Ruby, or 
Onental Ruby, red, 0 . Topas, yellow; O. Emerald, 
gieen ; 0 Amethyst, purple. 

B. sh 


+ 1 . An oriental pearl or other gem; see A. 4. Ohs 
1377 Langl. P, pi B, II 14 Biamantz of derrest pns, and 
douDle maneie safferes, Onentales and ewages 1730 tr 
Leonardus' Mirr Stones 84 G>rnelian is a stone of a reddibh 
or ruddy colour, and such are Ouentals. 

1 2 . pi. Onental languages ; see A 3. Ohs 
x68o H Doxm'c.u. Two Lett (1691) 155 Those tongues .. 
derived from the Hebiew Tongue, as most of the Orientals 
aie X712 Steele Sped. No 473 pi, I Jieaid a young Man 
.. comfort himself in hib Ignorance of Gieek, Hebrew, and 
the Orientals, a 1734 Nori h Lives (1826) III 322 Latin, and 
the vernaculars westward, carry nearly the same idiom, 
but the Ouentals and Greek partake not so much of them 
3 . A native 01 inhabitant of the East, 1. e. usually, 
an Asiatic , cf A 3. 

1701 Grew Cosni. Sacra iv. i § a6 The Jews, and all the 
Ouentals, took all those Prophecies in a Literal Sense 
X850 Robertson Serm Ser 11 1 111 (1872) 38 The Oriental 

f sstrates himself on the ground. 1864 Burton Scot A br. 
II 97 A solemn, bearded, turbanded, and lobed Oriental, 
b. Name of a fancy vanety of pigeon 
X897 Daily News 6 Jan 3/3 The show presents barbs, 
Antwerps, homers, Mod enas, magpies, Archangels, orientals, 
and other varieties of the columbanan family, 
t Orienta’liaxi. Obs lare-^ [t h, one7itdha 
(neut. pi. of orte7itdhs) in mod.L, ‘onental studies’ 
+ -AN.] =: Orientalist 3 

X691 WooD^jf/i Oxofi. II. 43a Mr. Sam, Claik an eminent 
Onentalian 


Orie'utalism. [f. Oriental a, + -ism,] 
Oriental character, style, or quality; the charac- 
teristics, modes of thought 01 expiession, fashions, 
etc. of Eastern nations ; with pi. an Oriental trait 
01 idiom 

1769 Holdsworth On Virgil 263 There are frequent 
instances of the veiy same orientalism in Homer 2774 
Warton Hist Eng Poetry (1775) I 1 17 Dragons are a sure 
mark of orientalism 1807 F Wrangham Senn Tiansl 
Script 25 1 he sublime orientalisms of Job 1862 Merivale 
Rom, Evip (1865) VI xlix 223 The Orientalism which had 
pervaded the court 1877 Owen Wellesley's Desp p xliv, 
The beiuty of the style, unimpaired by the amalgam of 
infusible Orientalisms. 

b Onental scholarship ; knowledge of Eastern 
languages. 

1822 Byron Ch Har 11 twie, Mr Thointon's fiequent 
hints of profound Oiientalism 

Orie’ntalist. [f asprec -h-jst.] 

1 1 . A member of the Eastern or Greek Church. 

1683 Cave Ecclestasim, Hilaoy 205 He found the 
Western Pi elates vex’d into compliance, and the Oiien- 
talists foic'd to go the same way 


+ 2 = Oriental B. 3 Obs 

1738 Warburton Dw Legat. I 423 Thinking that the 
Oiientalists had a genius more subtile and metaphysical 
than the Gieeks. X79t-i823 D’Israeli Cnr Lit (1858) III, 
311 He supposed, like orientalists, they wrote from the 
right to the leth 

8 . One versed in Oriental languages and literature. 

2779-82 Johnson L, P , Smith Wks II 463 The great 
Orientalist, Dr, Pocock 2879 Addr. Pres Phihh Soc 4 
The Congress of Orientalists at Florence, 

Orieutality. [f, L i?mw/d/-w+-iTY.] The 
qiiality or condition of being oriental 

1, The state of being m the eastern part of the 
sky, or of being visible before sunnse, as a planet. 

2646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep vi vii 308 The Sunne 
hath no power nor efficacie peculiar from its onentality 
2732 [see OcciDENTALiTY i] 28x9 WiLSON Dict. Astrol. 
s v., Onentality is generally meant with respect to the ©. 

2 Eastern style or character. 

2762 Sterne Tr Shandy III xii, There is an onentality 
in his [curses] we cannot rise up to 1890 Longm. Mag. 
July 292 The scene [was] most striking in its thorough 
Onentality. 

Orie*]italizo, v. [f. Oriental a. + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To make Oiiental ; to give an Onental 
character to 

2823 Moore Mem (1853) IV 42 [He] disapproves ol my 
idea of onentalising the 'Angels '. x8^ Clough in Long^ 
fellow's Life (2891) II 258 He had not Oiientalized himself 
in the least. 28^ L. Wallace BetuHur 11. vii, Gioves of 
palm trees onentalized the landscape 

^b. Badly used to render orieftier . « 
Orient v , Orientate Obs. 

2823 W Taylor m Monthly Mag LVI 18 Capt Kennedy 
will not have the same difficulty to orientalize himself 
{s'onenter) in this book 

2 t 7 itr, a. To become Onental m charactei. 


b. To play the Oriental , to act, speak, or think 
as an Onental. 

2829 Landor Imag Conv, Emp China 'Wes 1853 II. 
146/2 The occidental world oiientaltses rapidly 2870 Con- 
temp Rev XIV 338 He will perhaps intimate that St Paul 
'oiientalizes* in ascribing to the personal agency of Christ 
what he would, had he been used to our more discriminating 
western analysis, have ascribed only to the fascination 
exercised by his own thought of Christ 
lienee One ntalized ppl a , Onemtalizing vbl. 
sb. oxAppl a ; also Oviexitaliza'tioxi,. 

1846 Obotc Greece I xvi I 564 Congfenial to their 01 lental- 
ised turn ol thought 2847 /bid, 11 xxxvii IV 534 The 
orientalising tendency^then beginning to spiead over the 
Grecian and Roman world 2874 MAiiArry Soc, Life Gieece 
xi. ^4S The fine-drawn subtleties of the Orientalised Hel- 
lenist. xijgCoiiOKR Tentwoih Pal II 89 A very marked 
improvement .. in what might be called the onentalising 
of the Bible. 1886 R. F Burton in Academy 23 Oct, 277/3 
Thus what I may call the Oi lentahsaiion of the Flench 
* Nights ’ has been done for me 

Orientally (oeriic ntali), adv. [f. Oriental a. 

-LY 2 ] In an Onental manner or position ; in 
the east; after the Eastern fashion; like, or in 
favour of (quot 1847) what is Oriental. 

2796 Burney Mein. Metas^asio I 363 Believe me onentally, 
and with the most sincere esteem [etc.]. 2824 Examiner 
6g/s The people are mercenary and onentally ignorant 
2847 Ld Lindsay Chr Art I 140 Tlie populace at 
Venice, always onentally disposed 2852 Willis Summer 
Cruise tn Medtt. xhv. 265 Our appointments were onentally 
simple 

Orientate (6anie*ntcit, oonentJit), v [f. F. 
oriont-er . see -ate 3 6] 

1 . irons. * Orient v. i. 

x8^ Ecclesiologist IX 253 It was always thought pre; 
ferable to orientate nghtly where possible 1880 J effekies 
Gr. Feme F. ix 218 'Don't disturb the skeleton T cried 
Felix, anxious to make scientific notes . whether the grave 
was ‘onentated * [etc ] x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge 

III, 278 A pioperly orientated chapel 2900 L. Flftchkr 
in Brit Mus Return 156 Exactly onentated sections [of 
crystals] have been optically examined. [Orient 2 b j 
jfig ^ Orient v 2 

x866 Ecclesiologist XXVII 158 Gaining the knowledge 
requisite For practical working and orientating himself in 
geneial. z8&|. World 26 Mar 12/2 To orientate exactly his 
present mode of thought. 

2 . t7dr. To face towards the east, or m some 
specified direction ; to turn to the east. 

2850 Neale East Ch I. 222 [The church] of Haghios 
Georgios m Crete orientates north, and [that] of the 
Asomatoi . in the Morea .oiientates south. 2877 J, 1 ). 
Chambers Div Worship 1 2 The Church should Oiientate, 
that is, should be built from West to East, the entrances 
being at the West end 2883 Ch Times XXI 673/4 The 
choir, do not fail to orientate 


Orientation C 5 ®rient^* Jan) . [n. of action from 
Orientate or Orient v : see -ation So in mod. 
F. (1878 inDtct Acad.)."] The action of orienting, 
or the condition of being oriented or orientated 
1 . The placmg or arranging of something so as 
to face the east ; spec, the construction of a church 
with the longer axis east and west, and the chancel 
or chief altar at the eastern end , also, the burying 
of a corpse with the feet towards the east. 

2849 Ecclesiologist IX 153 The pnnulive tradition of 
orientation. 2855 Fprgusson Handbk. Archii. 516 note. 
The orientation of Churches, by turning their altars to- 
wards the east, is wholly a peculiautyor the Northern or 
Gothic races , the Italians never knew or practised it x88i 
Stanley Chr. Jnstit xi. 209 The orientation of churches 
IS from the rites of Etruscan augury 2883 BrRcsr Hopp 
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Wors/tU 4 * Order 126 Orientation, we should add, is ex- 
ploded oy the Oratonans. 

2 . Heace, by extension, The placing or construc- 
tion of a church, temple, house, tomb, or other 
structure, so as to face in any specihed direction ; 
adjustment in some particular way with respect to 
the points of the compass 

Hints Study Eccles Auttff (Cambr Camd Soc 18^) 
17 Oizeniaiton It is important to notice the deviation of a 
church from east, because it is supposed that the diancel 
points to that part of the horizon where the sun rises on the 
feast of the Patron Saint x8yi 'Jylor Prm, Cult II, 
^32 A senes of practices concerning the posture of the dead 
in their giaves and the living in their tenmles which may 
be classed under the geneial headmg,of Orientation. xSvz 
E H. Palmer Desert of Exodus 7 The Orientation of the 
chapel had been altered at a later date. 1885 Adler 
Schhemmm's TtyynsPieS 18 The orientation, towards the 
South, of the rooms most used 
b Position or arrangement (of a natural object 
or formation) relatively to the points of the com- 
pass or to other parts of the same structure ; the 
‘ lie ’ of a thing. In Ckem , the relative position 
of the atoms or radicals in complex molecules 
187^ Wonders Phys, World I. 11. 7S This arrangement of 
the ridges ts simply a result of the orientation. 1877 Watts 
Eownes' Chettu if. 420 The higher [benzene! derivatives 
formed by replacement of two or more hydrogen-atoms m the 
molecule exhibit isomeric modifications, which are suppos^ 
to depend upon the relative position or orientation of the 
substituted ladicals x 88 z — Diet Chem 3rd Suppl 1187 

* Optical orientation * denotes the order in which the axes 
of elasticity correspond to the right angled crystallographic 
axes x8^ Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner 319 The 
orientation of collateral bundles is in the usual cases such 
that the xylem is turned towards the middle, and the phloem 
towards the periphery of the whole organ 

c. Transference eastward. 

1884 PaU Mall G 26 Aug. i/i That orientation of the 
entente coidtale from Pans to Berlin which was one of the 
cherished hopes of Lord Ampthilfs life. 

3 . The action of turning to or facing the east, 
esp* in acts of worship, as at the recitation of the 
Creed or the celebration of the Eucharist; the 
eastward position. 

[Cf quot from Tylor, i^r, in 2 ] 

1875 Gladstone Glean VI, via 147 The case m 
what we may be allowed to call onentation 1888 Ch 
Times 339/1 Onentation at the Creed was observed, 

4 The action or process of ascertainmg, or fact 
of knowing, the position of anything or of oneself 
in relation to the points of the compass or to 
objects in general ; determination of (one’s) bear- 
ings 01 relative position ; spec in ZooL the faculty 
by which birds and other animals find their way 
back to a place after going or being taken to a 
place distant from it (as in homing pigeons and 

migratory birds). , 

x868 Airy Pop^ Astron 111 122 We have no term for 
expressing that peculiar act of determining the mrection of 
a side of a triangle, or the direction of a cham of triMglte, 
and therefore we have adopted a word from the French, 

* orientation ' ; it is, however, a bad word, used only wr the 
want of a better 1887 Amer, ^ml. Psychol I. s^o 
Tympanic sensibility plays no role in auditive onentaUon 
1807 tr Flantmanon's Lumen 212 Another sense with whmh 
I was still moie struck I found on a second worl^ Th« 
was the sense of orientation, 1899 Allhuits ^sL Med VI. 
342 Psychical disturbance, marked^by apathy, dulness of com- 
prehension, variable temper, delusions, impwect orientation 

6. fiF (from various senses) : Adjustment, posi- 
tion, or aspect with respect to anythmg; deter- 
mination of one’s ‘bearings* or true position in 
relation to circumstances, ideas, etc. 

1870 Baring Gould Orug:^ 

double onentation, one towards God, the other to^mds the 
world X890 CA. Q. Eezt. XXX 19 It may be well to make 
a few remarks by way of onentation * 1893 in Barrows rart* 
Eeltjr I 750 That is the best education which gives a man, 
so to speak, the best onentation ; which most clearly defines 
his relations with society and with his Cr®^or 

0 *rienta‘tor. rare [agent-n. f Oeibntatb v.] 
A contrivance for determining orientation* ^ ^ 
1844 {title). The Orientator, a contrivance for ascertaining 
the orientation of churches , ^ 

O'rieu^ze, v, rare^K [See -IZE,] Irofts, » 

OBIENIP 21 I V /r.1. 

x 88 x Smvth & Chambers Celestial Cycle (td, 2)35 They 
[the Ambians] looked to Polaris, and could thereby readily 
onentize themselves. 

+OTiently,a£fo Ohs, [f.OBtBNTa, + -i.T2.] in 

an * orient’ manner; brilliantly, lustroiwly; clearly. 

13x5 Barclay Egloges v (1570) 
ffhstCTing bright and oriently 1603 Dekker Woi^full 
^'eare Fjb, Chrisohtes and Carbuncles, which gbstened 
so oriently 1664 H More MysU Img, ix /39 ^vch an 
Ecclesiastick Polity as will appear most oriently Luciferian 
and Antichrispan ^ 1 

+ O-rientness. Obs, [f. as prec -j- -itbss j 
The quality of being ‘orient’ ; lustre, brilliancy. 

x<xo lIoRMAN Vul£, los Pearlis wyll abyde no crafte * but 

nonetheyrorientnesflytteth. i^B^kordb 

•t. The orientness and the beauty of tbe Colour. 


Fuller WoHlnes i. (1662) 215 
Indian in Orientness. 


oH- comb, form of or- liS 

Orifacial angle \ the angle which the facial line 

V01..VII. 


of Camper makes with the plane of mastication, 

1. e. of the grinding surfaces of the upper molars. 

1890 in Cent Diet 

+ 0 rifa'cture mnee-md. [f. L. dir, dr- mouth, 
after manufactuie ] Makmg with the mouth. 

1673 Marvell Reh Transp 11. Wks 1776 II 269 From 
the inanufacture—he will criticise because not onfacture— 
of soape-bubbles. 

t O rifex, obs. errou form of Orifice. 

1390 Marlowe suid Pt Tamhurl in iv, All my entrails 
bath'd In blood that strmneth from their orifev x6o6 Shars 
Tr 4^ Cr v. il 151 Yet the spacious bredth of this diuision, 
Admits no Onfex x6a4 Middleton Game at Chess in, i, 

I strike deep in. And leave the onfex gushing 
Ovifice (^‘nfis). Also 6 orifis, oryfLee, -fyce. 
[a F onfice (r4thc. in Hatz -Darm.), ad late Lat. 
onfiaum^i^Ss^ dr- manCtL-i-faedre, in comp -Jlcdre, 
to make ] An opening or aperture, which serves 
as, or has the form of a month, as of a tube, of the 
stomach, bladder or other bodily organ, of a 
wound, etc ; the month of any cavity, a perfora- 
tion or vent. (Formerly including larger openings 
than now, e g the month of a cave, a mine, etc.) 

X341 R, Copland Guydonls Quest Chtritrg Hj,And ouer 
the thre oiyfyces of the sayde thre ventrycles there be thre 

S ” cles. 1^ Spenser A ^ iv xu 22 That same former 
wound of his closely rankled under th' orifis X614 
Markham Cheap Hush (1668) l Table Hard Words, Orifice 
IS the mouth, hole, or open passage of any wound or ulcer 
1623 Hart Arraignm* Ur i li. 4 Both the bladders to- 
gether with their onfices and concavities;. XO7X J Webster 
Metedlogr, vi. 108 It guided me to the onfice of a Lead 
Mine X682 Grew Anat Leeeues i. xv § 2 Certain open 
Pores or Onficea 1700 Addison Mnetd m Misc wks 
1726 I 63 There gap’d The spacious hollow wheie his 
eye ball roll'd, A ghastly orifice 17x3 — Guard No 103 
F 6 The mountain resembled ^tna, bemg bored through 
the top with a monstrous onfice 1858 Lardner Handok 
Nat Phil 80 The squares of the velocities of the liquid 
in passing through the orifice are proportional ^to the depth. 
x 8 ^ Darwin Pertil Orchids m 135 The orifice into the 
nectar-receptacle lies close to the lower side of the flower 
1878 Huxlev Physiogr 189 Tbe solid matters . fall m 

showeis around the mouth ot the orifice, ^ 

fOrlfi'Oial, Obs, rare-K [f. L drtjici-nvi 
opening, onfice + -AI1. (But the word meant was 
perh, orificcdl)'] Moutbmakmg, hence high- 
sounding, bombastic. - . 

1S94NASHE Uifort Trav 69 0 onficiall xethonke, wipe 
thy euerlasting mouth 

Oriflauuue (p riflsem). Fonns : 5 oriflam, 
-fLame, -flamble, (aunsflambe), 5-6 onflambe, 

7 auriflambe, (oiliflame), 7- onflaimne, (9 on- 
flamb) . [a. F ortflamme, OF, or^ambe (nth c.) ; 
also ori-, oli-, -Jlamble, -fiauiy ~Jfan, -flant, in Pr. 
aunjlamma, -fan, -Jior, It. onjlamma, med.L. 
aurtjlanma^ f. L. aur-urjiy F, ^rgold 
fiamel 

1 . The sacred banner of St Denis, a banderole of 
two or (according to some accounts) three points, of 
red or orange-red silk, attached to a lance, which the 
early kings of France used to receive from the hands 
of the abbot of St. Denis, on setting out for war. 

'Ortfiaimhe the great and holie Standard of Frances h^e 
at first onelyin wanes made against Infidells} but after- 
wards vsed in all other warres; and at length vtterly lost 

in a battellagamst the Flemings ’(C^grav^. 

i 47 S 5 /&.JVb 2 &rM(Roxb.)i 3 Ser GefireyCbauny that bare 
the Saner of the oriflamble c 2480 Caxton Rennes of 
Aymonxx 452 Whan Reynajvd s^e the oryflame of France 
com. x 494 FABYANartf«.V 7 aWTi^tHP’'®^y®”f 
or Aurisflamhe was home agayne Cristen Prtnees, the vertue 
therof seasyd, and lastly was lost, but yeUhe lyke therof is 
kept at Scynt Denys vu 467 Sir Fe^olde 
baneret . rare the oryfiambe, a speciall relyke that the 
Frenshe kynges vse to here before them m 
1423 Ld Berners F 70 tss. I cccwi. 720 w nedefuU that 

we apoynt who shall beare the Onflow France. x6xx 

Speed Gt,Bni ix xil §9*. 689 An h^lowed Banner of 
red silke, whereof the Fiench tadawonderfull high concmt, 
as of that which was sent from heauen, 
orAunflames. 1794 J Retgit Louts Niriso^The 

onflamme, or grand standard of the ^ng xSaa K. L)igby 

p^>d, the Onflamme was sometun^ powdered wi^ golden 
flakes of fire, as it is represented in the Mtce Annort^ 
of Louvain Geliot 

Castine 6 q The Curate, .draws from the pocket of his gown 

A handkerchief like an onflamb, 

2 . transf. and a. Sometbing which, serves 
the purpose of the Onflamme of St Dems; any 
banner or ensign, material or ideal, that serves 
as a rallying point for a struggle, ete 
x6oo W. Watson Decacordon Aiij b. Did not then the 
primitives of the East Church, carry away the auriflambe 
of all religious zeale. 18*4 Macau^y Iviy 30 be your 
onfia^f to-day the helmet of Navarret x8S3 Lvtton 
My Novel vni. i, If his heait match hw t'ead, and both 
nroceed in the dreat March under a divine Onflamme. 

I4 Sept ..Se The North has not hoisted 
forTts onflamme the S^ed - 

x88o Webb Goethds Faust i i 47 

flamtne x88$ Standard 26 May 5/5 [There] will be reared 
masts beanng the onflammes of the town [Pans]. 

b. Something which suggests the Onflamme of 
St Denis by its golden, bright, or conspicuous 
colouring} position, etc. 


x863 Whittier Waiting, The golden spears uprise Beneath 
the onflamme of day ' xSiSS GEa Eliot Sp, Gypsy i 27 The 
xiew-bathed Day With onflamme uplifted o’er the peaks 
1879 Helen Rich Invocation in Poems of Places, Br 
Amenca, etc. 84 All the a/ure archway streams With ori- 
flamme of gems and gold. 1893 Mathilde Blind Birds of 
Passage, Agnostic u, Spring's Onflamme of flowers ita\es 
from the S(^ 

Ongan (p'ngan) Now rare. Also 5 origou, 
5-6 (9) origane. [a. F. origan (13th c, m Hatz - 
Darm.), ongane (14th c in Godet.), ad L, origan- 
nm see next Also found in numerous other 
forms, as Origant, Orgament, Orgamt, Obgar, 
Organy, q V ] A plant of the genns Origanum, 
esp. Wild Marjoram (0 vulgaie)* formerly also 
applied to other aromatic labiates, as Pennyroyal 
{Mentha Pulegttini), 

c x4ao Pallad, 011 Hush, i 903 Kest origane ystamped 
with hrimstoon Vppon their hole Ibid, 1034 Of tymora, 
peletur and ongon. 15^ Maplet Gr, Forest no In their 
loumeying they eate of C5rigan, to sharpe their teeth. 1578 
Lyte Dodoensn Ixix 336 Orig^ is of three sorte*?, garden 
Ongan, wilde Origan, and that kinde which they call Omga- 
ftum Omits Ibid 338 Of Tragongan, or Goates Origan. 
X590 Spenser F Q. i. ii 40, 1 chaunst to <iee her m her 
proper hew, Bathing her selfe in ongane and thjme 
Pktl Trans XXI 348 The> put Ongan, and other Herbs, 
powder’d, into it x8x9 H Busk Banguet 1. 17 The tufted 
ongan and vulgar heath x886 Burton Arab Nis I 140 
Origane and the winter gilUflower carpeted the borders. 
O'nganize, v rare, [f prec or next + -izb.] 
(rans To flavour with maijoram, 
x8S3 Fraser's Mag XLVIIT 480 An orlganized anchovy 
atmosphere proceeds, always ouensive, but in hot weather 
worse than the potent garlic. 

II Ori^arUmiX (on*ganiIm). Bot [L origanum^ 
-us ‘wud marjoram’ (Lewis & Short), a. Gr. 
opl^avoVf -oy, ‘an aend herb like marjoram’ (L. 

& S.); in appearance, a compound of 6 pos moun- 
tam + ydvos bnghtness, joy, pride, whence the 
scribal alteration dpdycofos. Also OsGAKUir, q v ; 
and in many anglicized forms see Origan.] A 
genus of labiates, compnsmgherbs and low snnibs, 
with flowers in clustered heads, and aromatic 
leaves; as Wild Marjoram { 0 , vtdgare), Sweet 
Marjoram {0 Maijorana), Pot M. (^?. Onttes), 
Dittany of Crete { 0 , Dictamnus)^ etc In the old 
herbals, including Pennyroyal, and other labiates.^ 
[ciafls Voc, Names Plants in Wr -Wulc^r 557 /®® 
ganum, t puUol real, t, wdemmte.] 1398 Trevisa RnrxA. 
De P, if. xviiT. vn (MS Bodl.) If* 246/2 Jif ppintra of 
his [boar's] tuskes beb blonte he secheji an herbe pat hatte 
Origanum and gnawip & chewik it 2540 E lyot Image Gov, 
XXI 39 The grounde was thicke couerea with Camomyle, 
Onganum, and other lyke grasses 1583 Redes of Cn^onts 
Dv, Onganum the pound viija? 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 562 [It] IS said of the Stork when she has ^ten 
Snakes, she seeks for the same Herb Onginum, and finds 
a Remedy 1757 Cooper Distiller 11. 11 (1760) 120 Flsnts 
which long retain their natural Fragiaiice, such as Balm, 
Hvssop, Origanum, Pennyroyal, Rosemary, etc. 1897 
Allhutes Syst Med II 522 Oil of Cloves, onganum, and 
aniline oils must be avoided 

tOri'gaay- tJeib, Obs, « Origan, Oeiganuit. 
i74x Fain,-Ptece l l Bk lake also of Grains of 

Paradise, .Origany, Osier of the Mountain, of each x Dranu 
1737 Cooper Distiller in, xxxiii (1760) 197 Origany, and 
Thyme, of each one Pound *760 J Lee Introd Bot App 
32t Origany, Onganum 

Origen (Wydif, Coverdale) • see Oryx. 
Orififeuist (pud^enist). [-IBT.] A disciple or 
follower of the famous Greek Christian Father 
Ongen of Alexandria 185-253), or a bolder of 
some one of the special doctrines attributed to 
Ongen, among which were a threefold sense (literal, 
moral, and mystical) in Scripture, the pre-existence 
of souls, and the probable ultimate salvation of all 
men and of the fallen angels 
1346 Gardiner Declar feye xvi, Then Auld^no man he 
dampned, but all saued at the last, as the Ongems^ sayed, 
X7^ Burke Regie Peace iv, Wks, IX 43 He is an 
and believes in the conversion of the Devfl 1858 R. A 
Vaughan Ess ^ Rem I 43 Many of the Ongenists held 
opinions which the departed Origen would nei'er nave 
sanctioned aiirib X874 Blunt iSec/ys,v, A very 
able defence of Ongenist opinions was printed anonymously, 
in the year 1661, by Rust, bishop of Dromore. 
b. See quot. 1874. . 

1647 A Ross Mysiag, Poet iji (167^ 77 The En^utra, 
Orftlgenists, Manicheans, and all oth« Hereticks, who hatn 
condemned Matrimony. 1874 T H. Blunt Did Sects s v , 
From Epiphanius it appears that there w^ a sect of On- 

S mists who were followers of some unknown Ongen. , 1 hese ^ 
rigenists are spoken of as given to shaTneml vices. 

So *1* Ouiie nlaai ^^ (*= prec.) and a, (« next) ; 
tOrieilio, Orlgenlcal pertaining or at- 

tributed to Ongen; Cxigenism, the doctrines 
held by or attributed to Origra ; O rigenl Stic n: , 
pertaining or relating to Origenism or Oii- 
genists; O'arlgeniae v, tnir,, to follow Origen, 
maintain Ongenistic opinions j 1? * 

x 666 S Parker Account of the Nature and Extent 
of the Divine Dominion and Goodnesse, especially ^ mey 
refer to the ♦Ongenian Hypothesis, concerning the Pre- 
existence of Souls 17*7^* Chambers CycUOngemans,,, 
a sect of ancient heretics, who even surpassed the aboimna- 
tions of the Gnostics. St. topbanius speaks of them aj 
still subsisting in his time. . They rejected marriaj^, X078 

2o 
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CuowoRTtt IhUU SysU i v. 8io The ^Ongenick Hypo- 
thesis lhat m Angels, there is a Complication of Incor- 
poreal and Corporeal Substance both together I 6 id, 819 
This Origemck Opinion in Photius. 1600 Abbot 
Jonah 3 To. follow the letter of the text, and to lay down 
the doctnne of ic without allegories *Ongenicall 1727-8 
Chambers Cycl s.v. Ongemst^ *Origenism spread itself 
chiefly among the monks of Egypt. 1833 J H, Newman 
Artans J» u (1876) 6 Origenism has been assigned as the 
actual source from which Arianism was derived 1853 
J. C. Robertson Ifrst, Chr* Ck ni vi § 3 (1874) ago Theo- 
Bore Ascidas, a monk of ^Origenistic opinions 1886 Farrar 
Hist InUi^ aos Ongenistic allegory and Philonian 
methods Imd aoa The most ♦Ongenising of all the Fathers. 


Orlges, pi. of orix^ Obyx. 

Origin (pndsm), sb. (a,) Also 5 -yne, 7-8 
-ine. £app a. F. ortgine, ad L. ortgin-em rise, 
beginning, source, f on~n to anse- 
F. origins took the place of the popular form otinei 
although cited by Hatz -Darm only from appears to 

be the immediate source of the Eng word. The instance 
from Alexander in z b is, from its date, suspicious.] 

1 , The act or fact of arising or springing from 
something, derivation, rise, beginnmg of existence 
in reference to its source or causes Certificate of 
origin^ a custom-honse document certifymg the 
place of origin of a commodity imported 
[1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 333 pe book of pe comynge 
foTp of pe soule, 1432-50 the begynnynge of the saule = 
hbeUum de engine amnue] *563 Homilies ir Peril of 
IdoltUryw, <1859)183 Lactantius.-in his book of the Origin 
of Error x6o2 Shaks. Ham, ni* i 185 Yet do 1 beleeue 
The Origm and Commencement of this greefe Sprung from 
neglected loue 1663 Gersier Counsel £ viij, The Antiquity 
and Origme of Herauldry. Z74X T. Robinson Gavelkiim 
lu 9 The better ascertaining the Origin of Gavelkmd 1796 
H, Hunter tr. St-Pterrds Stud Hat (1799) II 390 Man 
alone bears upon his countenance the imprest of a celestial 
ongui 1850 McCosr Dzv, Govt in.u (187^ 377 The origin 
of evil, like every other beginning, shrouds itself in dark- 
ness Pall Mall G 4 Sept 3^3 Under the^existing 

Spanish Customs regulations, certificates of origin are 
required 

D. In reference to a person : The fact of sprmg- 
mg from some particular ancestor or race ; descent, 


extraction, parentage, ancestry. 

[01400-50 Alexander^ pe Arrabiens and all pa of pat 
orig3me ] 1605 Shaks. Zear iv. iL 33 That nature, which 
contemns its origin. Cannot be border’d certain in itself. 
1695 Ld. Preston m. xiB And doth his noble Ongine 

forget 1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 17 Their kings, who boast 
an ongin divine. 1838 Lvtton Leila l lu, Why cannot 
I learn thine origin, thy rank, thy parents? Mod. A dis- 
tinguished man of humble ongin. 

2 , That from which anything arises, sprmgs, or 
IS derived ; source. 

1604 T. Passions v. § 2 163 What are those dole- 

full tunes but oflspnngs of pensiue furies, and origens of 
more vehement melancholie fits ? 1696 Wh iston Th. Earth 
XT. (172s) 83 Mountains are the prmcipal Source and Origin 
of Springs and Fountmns. 1824 R. Hall Wks (1832) Yl. 
354 To be alienated from the Great Origin of being must 
be a calamity x8(o Tyndall Glac. 1. 11, 18 We hoped to 
be able to examine the glaaer to its origin 1870 Loj^ell 
My Study Wind. 243 It is to the North of France .that we 
are to look for the true origins of our modem literature 

b. Amt, The place or point at or from which 
a muscle, nerve, etc. arises ; the proximal or more 
frxed end or attachment of a muscle ; the root of 
a nerve in the brain or spmal cord. 

X691 'Ktx Creation ir. (16^2) no The very strong Liga- 
ments .. which in drawing it back towards its Origme, do 
fold it up 183X R Knox C/oguefs Anai 275 Between 
these two origins [of the Abductor Oculi] pass the third pair 
of nerves, sixth pair, and nasal branch of the ophthalmic. 
1840 £. Wilson Anai, Vade M, (1851) 238 A good view of 
the whole qxtenc of ongm of the flexor sublimis digitomm. 

0. Mafh* A frxed point from whic^ measure- 
ment or motion commences; spec, the point of 
intersection of the axes in Cartesian co-ordinates, 
or the pole in polar co-ordinates. [« F. origine^ 
X723 E, Stone Con, Sect [tr. Marquis de IHos^iials 
Sections Cmiques} 5 The Parabola infinitely extends itself 
more and more on each Side the Axis AP, beginning from 
the Origin. ^ 1873 B Williamson Dtjf Calc xii § i8o If 
on any radius vector , drawn from a fixed origin , a 
point be taken, such that [etc j Ibid, § 182 If the focus 
[of a conic] be the ongin of inversion, the inverse is a curve 
called the Limagon of Pascal Ibid xiv § aos If the abso- 
lute term be Wanting in the equation of a curve, it passes 
through the ongin 

fB attnb oxadj « 0 Ri<JmALA i Obs rare, 
163a Sanderson Twelve Senn, 217 The engine story it 
selfe .15 written at full by Moses m Numb 25 
Hence fo Obs, = Origin ate I. 

ai 66 j Fuller Worthies^ Cardigan iv (zfifiz) 28 We must 
remember this Proverb was origined whilest England and 
Wales were at deadly Feude. 

Ori'ginable, a. rare'^^, [f. Obigin-ate + 
-ABLE cf. penetrate^ penetrable,'] Capable of 
being originated. 1884 m Webster. 

tOrrginacy. Obs rare^^ [irreg f Origin- 
ate V , : see -Aor 3, and cf. conspiracy,] The fact 
of originating ; onginalion 
X658-9 Burton's Liaty (1828) III. 513 Let those , have 
right to sit in the other House, not upon any old account, 
but to have originacy from this House 
Original (on d^mal), a, and sb. [a, F original 
{13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. oi'tgtndl-isy f. 
^gin-em % see Origin. Cf. F, ortginel, used in 
some of the senses, e. g-pichi griginel original sui ] 


A, 1 . Of or pertainmg to the origin, beginning, 
or earliest stage of something ; that belonged at the 
beginning to 3 ie person or thing in question ; that 
existed at first, or has existed from the first; 
primary, primitive ; innate ; initial, first, earliest. 

r3M Gower Corf HI 106 The lawe original, Which he 
hath set in the natures. 1592 H Chettle Kinde-harts 
Dr lo Rdr, I am as sory, as if the originall fault had 
beene my fault 1597 Hooker Eccl Pol v lu § 3 The very 
first ongmall Element of our nature. 1697 Drvden Virg 
Geoig I. 91 This IS th* Ong'nal Contract; these the Laws 
Impos’d by Nature, and by Nature’s Cause 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No 156 y 1 The re-establisbment of its original 
constitution X794 Palev Emd, i. § 1 (1817) 15 Persons pro- 
fessing to be onginal witnesses of other miracles. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng ii I 237 Oates soon added a large 
supplement to his onginal narrative. 187^ Harlan EyC'- 
sighi iL IS The origmal color of the ins is blue, and de- 
pends not upon a pigment, or colonng matter, but upon 
what opticians call an 'interference phenomenon’ 1900 
Bookseller's Catal , Sm. folio, ..m the onginal calf 

b. Onginal Sin {Theol,) the innate depravity, 
corruption, or evil tendency of man’s nature, in all 
individuals of the human race, held to be mhented 
from Adam in consequence of the Fall Opposed 
to cutual sin: see Actual i, quots I3i5--i534. 
(The earliest use of the word in English.) 

c X3XS Shoreham (K E. T S ) 102/105 Oryginale bys senne 
hy»s cleped, For man of kende hyt takej> 0x340 Hampolb 
Psalter 1 6, 1 am haldyn wib filth of originall syn. 1390 

Gower Conf HI. i The grete Senne onginal. Which every 
man in general Upon his berthe hath envenymed 1471 
Riplev Comp Alch iv 111. m Ashm (1652) 144 Clensyd 
from hys orygynall Syn 1562 Articles of Religion ix, Of 
Onginal or Biith sin 1577 Northbsooke Dicing (1843) s 
The lambe that taketh away our smnes, onrinal and actual 
xfi47 Cowley Mistress, Innocent III 11, Though m thy 
Thoughts scarce any Tracks have been, So much as of 
Onginal Sin. 170a tr Le Clerc's Prim Fathers 27 The 
Fagans knew nothing of what was called since, Omginal Sin, 
xSS Bryce (1889)1! xciv 464£xpenence, 
whether it talks of Onginal Sin or adopts some less scho- 
lastic phrase, will recognize Jhat the tendencies to evil m 
human nature are as various and abiding even in the 
most civilised societiesj as its impulses to good 

c iransf. That is such from the beginning, or 
by birth ; * a bom . . . *, rare 
1720 He Foe Ca^t, Singleton x (1840) 172 , 1 was . . an 
original thiof, and a pirate . by inclination X722 — Ccl, 
Jack (x 840) 4 He was an original rogue X894 Ian Maclaren 
Bonnie Brier Bush iv. iv. 159 Elspeth, . . div ye ken that 
ye’re an oreeginal sinner? 

1 2 . a ? Having the same ongin ; sprung from the 
same stock, or native of the same place rare—K 
14 . Sir Beues (MS. M) 104/2138 He louid me moste 
ouer alle, Wyth him I am oryginall. 

tb. With#^j>u»; Having Its origin in, onginating 
from. Obs, rare'“\ 

1679 Kid in Hickes S/ir. Potery(i 6 Bo) 9 Not only Prelacy^, 
Popery, Malignancy and Heresie, hut Supremacy, and 
every thing Onginal upon and derivate from it. 

3 . That IS the ongm or source of something; 
from which something arises, proceeds, or is 
denved; primary; originative. (Now usually 
associated with or merged mi) 

1398 Trevisa Bartk De P R. xvm i. (1495) 737 An vn- 
resonable beest .the face therof boweth towarde the erthe, 
that IS the ongynall and materyall matere wherof it 
comyth, 1509 Hawes Past Pleas viir (Percy Soc ) 32 For 
you therof weie fyrst originall ground Z55X Bible Rom 
Prol , The rote and orygynall fountayne of all synne. X664 
H More Myst Imq ix 27 There is another fraud, and 
indeed the more principal and original one, in the dis- 
tribution of these Excellencies immediately into three. 
Z74X-2 Gray Agml 02 Shake her own creation To its 
onginal atoms. x86x M P\ttison (1889)! 30 A writer 
,. who goes back beyond the printed annalists to onginal 
and documentary authorities 187a Wharton's Law Lex 
(ed 5), Original and derivative estates An onginal is the 
first of several estates, hearing to each other the relation of 
a particular estate and a reversion, 
fb. Original wntiya Law), awritissumgfrom 
the Court of Chancery, which formed the begin- 
ning or foundation of a real action at common law; 
also applied to certain writs for other purposes. 

[1334 Rolls Parlt, II 82 Le Brief original! n’est my mein- 
teinabie par Ley saunz nomer son Baron ] 

146^ Rolls 0/ Parlt V, 633/1 That Information so gyveii, 
stand and be m place of Biue or Wutte oryginall x( 4 x 
Act 17 Chas /, c 10 By Process made by Writ Original at 
the Common Law. Chambers Cycl, s v. Writ, 

Original Writs are those sent out of the high court of 
chancery, to summon the defendant in a personal, or tenant 
m a real action , either before the suit begins, or to begin 
the smt thereby 1848 Wharton Law Lex s v., Original 
writs differ from each other in then tenor, according to the 
natuie of the plaintiff’s complaint, and are concaved in 
fixed and certain forms 

o spec. Applied to anything in relation to that 
which IS a representation or reproduction of it , e,g 
said of a writing 01 drawing m relation to a copy 
or translation of it, of an object m relation to 
a picture of it, etc (Cf B. 3 ) 

X63X Gouge God's Allows i §41 66 The originall word 
translated wrath, signifieth a fervor, fiercenesse, or vehe- 
mency of anger. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid, Considered 14 
The Onginal Texts are not corrupted either by Jews, 
Christians, or others z688 Col, Rec Pennsylv, I. 231 As 
to y» Delivery of y« Originall Letters or Instructions, Mod, 
It may be a misprint, \ou had better examine the onginal 
document This isonly a copy; the ongmal picture is in 
— 's collectipn, 


4 . Produced by or proceeding from some thing 
or person directly; not derivative or dependent; 
a. Proceeding immediately from its source, or 
having its source in itself, not arising from or 
depending on any other thing of the kind ; unde- 
rived, independent. 

X792 R Guv Pract Obs, Cancers 27 When these arise 
from no apparent Cause, they may be deemed original 
Affections 1822-34 Good's Study Med (ed 4) I 441 , 1 mean 
whete the hooping-cough is onginal. 1877 E R Conder 
Bas Faith i\ 400 In an onginal (that is, independent) and 
perfect moral being— such as we conceive God to be 

b Made, composed, or done by the person 
himself (not imitated from another) , fiist-hand. 

1700 Dbyden Pref Fables (Globe) 495 , 1 have added some 
original papers of my own x8x8 Hallam Mid, Ages (1872) I. 
11 205 The exclusive exercise of original judicature in their 
dominions 1857 Ruskin Pol Econ A?ti (1868) 54 There 
is a certain quality about an original drawing which you 
cannot get in a woodcut igoo G C Brodrick Mem, ^ 
Ivtpr 182 Apostles of ‘mature study and onginal research’. 

6, Having the quality of lhat which proceeds 
from oneself, or from lie direct exercise of one’s 
own faculties, without imitation of or dependence 
on others ; such as has not been done or produced 
before , novel or fresh in character or style. 

X756-82 J Warton Ess, Pope I iii 192 Dante wrote his 
sublime and original poem, which is a kind of satirical 
Epic x8o8 Med Jml, XIa 209 , 1 send you the following 
observations, not because they are new or origmal, but 
because 1 conceive them to be useful x88a H. C Merivalb 
Faucit ofB, I. vi 97 Even on the peiplexing mysteries of 
Aristotle’s Ethics he could throw an original light. 

b transf. Of a person. Capable of original 
ideas or actions ; given to the direct and indepen- 
dent exercise of the faculties in thinking or acting; 
that does things not known to have been done 
before; inventive, creative 
1803 Syd Smith Wks (1859) I 35/2 There are very few 
original eyes and ears The gieat mass see and hear as 
they are directed by others, 1840 Carlyle Heroes \\, (1858) 
219 Such a man is what we call an original man ; he comes 
to us at first hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to us 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 192 A great original genius struggling with unequal 
conditions of knowledge 

If 6. Original vein ; ? error for Organioal vein, 
14B6 Bk Si Albans C iv b, Do let hir [a hawk] blode in the 
Origynal vayne, and after that yeue hir a frogge for to eete, 
and she shall be hooll 

7 . Comb , as 07 'igiiial-minded (see 5 b). 

1801 Southey in Robberds Mem W, Taylor I, 384 For 
financial subjects, I think Rickman might be put down, 
a most origmal minded and strong-headed man. 

S sh 

1 . The fact of ansing or being derived from 
something; origination, derivation, = Origin i. 
Now rare or arch. 

X432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II 153 Englische men other 
Saxones toke theire onginalle of Germanye 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm 94 The cause and originall of that sedition, 
was declared also foure yeares synce 1646 Evelyn Mem, 
(185^ 1 243 It is from these sources that the Rhone and 
the Rhine .deiive their originals. vjstbljzQniXx. Alberti's 
Archit II 69/2 Ihe Ciicus and Amphitheatre all owe 
their onginal to the Theatre x8x8 Hallam Mid, Ages 
(1872) 1 , 11 3x5 note, Some word of barbarous original X8I73 
Rogers Omg Bible (1875) App 445 The first verse simply 
ascribes the onginal of all things to the will of God 
b Of persons Descent, extraction, parentage ; 
= Origin sb, i b. Now rare or arch, 

15^ Eden Decades 27 The people are verye fierse and 
warlyke men, bauing theyr original of the canybales. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War s We will discouise of the Original of 
this Diabolus. czj^ in Skene Highlanders C1837) I 156 
These are subdivided into smaller branches of fifty or bixty 
men, who deduce their onginal from their particular chief- 
tains. X784 J Potter Uiituous Villagers 1 , 14^ Notwith- 
standing his mean original, he was not satisfied with 
upwards of thiee hundred pounds a year. 

+ c. Anat, The fact of spnnging or arising (as 
a nerve, vein, etc ) from some part ; also concr, 
Origin sh, 2 b, Obs, 

1578 Banister Hist, Man vm. 105 Their [the nerves] 
ongmall is from the seate or foundation of the brayne. x6x2 
Woodall Surg Mate Wks (1653) 20 All veins have their 
onginal m the liver 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, 
Anat n iv, 93 The Pleura having taken its Origmal about 
the Back. 

fd Beginning, commencement, earliest stage 
(without reference to source or derivation). Obs, 
1526 Skelton Magnyf, 120 By measure all thynge is 
wrought As at the first orygynall 1570-6 Lamrardb Peramb 
Kent (1826) 247 Touching the ongmall, proceeding, and 
event of these wars, I willingly spare to speake muche. 
X690 Locke Hum, Und iii x, § a Words, that will be found, 
m their first Ongmal not to stand for any clear Ideas. 
X753 E^ Carter [title) The History of the University of 
Cambridge from its Onginal to the Year 1753 

fe. Applied by Wyntoun to his chronicle or 
history . see quot Obs, 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron r 1, The tytil of this tretis hale 
I wyll be caulde Orygynale, For that begynning sail mak 
cleie Be playne proces owre matere 
2 The thing (or person) from which something 
else anses or proceeds, a source, cause; = Origin 
sh, 2 ; an onginator, author. Now rare or arch, 
in general sense see 3 

CX386 Chaucer Pard. T, 172 0 cause first of oure con*^ 
fusion, 0 onginal of oure dampnacion. 1443 Pel. Poems 
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(Rolls) II sog Mtsencordiai gtound and onginal Of this 
processe, Pax is condusioun *$35 Coverdall Ecclus x 
13 Pryde is the ongenall of all synne 1638 Sir T. Bkowne 
HydnoU Introd (1736) 3 Of the Opinion of Thales, that 
Water was the Original of all Things. 171a Audison Hymn^ 
‘ The Sjfactoi^ Firtnameni Spangled Heav’ns, a Shining 
Frame, Their great Onginal proclaim. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona iv 44 A fomenter of discontent, and the unmis- 
takeable onginal of the deed in (question 

b Law, = Original wnt * see A 3 b 
[1354 RollsqfParlt II 239/1 Axeceivre les Bnefs,si bien 
Ongmals de la Chauncellene come Judicials souz les Seals 
des Justices.] 1430 V aox/ c Such juggement as they 
shuld have upon eny originall sued ayenst hym by the cours 
of the comon lawes 15*3 Ad 14 «5 13 Hen VllI^ c i The 
person that will first sue for the same, by oiiginall of dette 
1848 Wharton Lam Lex, s v Proeess^ In other cases their 
processes or inodes of commencing thesuitsweieas follows — 

By original By bill. 

3 A thing (or person) in telation to something 
else which is a copy, imitation, or representation 
of It ; the pattern, archetype 

a. A writing or literary work (less commonly, 
a phrase or word) in its relation to another which 
IS a translation of it, or (qnot. 1869) which repro- 
duces, or is founded upon, its statements 
c 1385 Chaucer Z. G W, 1558 HyMiP , Ye get no more 
of me, but ye >vol rede The original that telleth al the case 
14x2-30 Lydg Chron Troy i v. Though my makyng be 
the same m all As Guido wryteth in his oryginall 1595 
Copley IVzts^ Fils, ^ Fancies jq Your selfe being the 
Originall, what would you doe with the translation 1 x6zx 
Bible Luhe xvi, 7 inarg, The word here interpreted 
measures, in the originall conteineth about foureteene bushels 
and a pottle. 1790 Paley Horae Paul vi, The resemblance 
IS more visible m the original than m our translation. x8^ 
J. Martine\u Ess, II, gp He would . sustain himself by 
continual appeal to his ongmals 1873 Lodge Pallad, 
on Hush V. ixB The original is *j^roxtmam ienm aiqne 
jejitnge 

b The primary or earlier writing or document 
of which another is a copy or transcript, 

1494 in Sharp Cov h/ysl (1823) 13 naief Paid to John 
Harryes for berying of ]>e Or^ynall j^at day, vjti 1391 
Lambarde Archeioti (1633) 48 The Chancellor hath also the 
Seale of simple Justice and keepeth (as it were) the Forge 
and Shop of all Onginala 1604 E G[rimstone] D'Acosia's 
Hist, Indies xil xiii i6z They carried the copie to the King 
of Spaine, and the original to their viceroy of Peru 1776 
Trial Nundocomar 98/2, 1 never shewed Mm the onginal, 
before I shewed him the copy, 1873 Scrivener Led Text 
N Test, 5 When several transcripts have to be taken from 
the same original 

c. The object or person represented by a picture 
or image ; a picture or other work of art in its 
relation to a copy of it. 

1624 Gataker Transuhsi 8a Of the Image there must 
needs be some onginalh 1726 Lboni AlbertPs Archii III, 
25/2 Copying other mens work, as being originals more 
constant .than any living object 178X Cowper Chanty 433 
Such was the portrait an apostle drew, The brj|fht onginsd 
was one he knew 1833 Prescott Philip IT, i in. (1B37) 52 
She has sent her a portrait of the pnnce from the pencil of 
Titian, which she was to return so soon as she was in 
possession of the living onginal. 
d gen, andj^. 

1670 Cotton Espemon- iir, ix -U3 There can be no so 
dreadful Original, from whence pleasant Copies are not to 
be taken, x^a Drydbn Eleofiora 300 And, could there be 
A copy near the original, ’twas she. 1730 A. (Jordon Maffei ’x 
Ampkith, 149 An Ongmal for the others to copy from, 189a 
Gardiner Student's Hist, Eng, la Cunobelin, the original 
of Shakspere’s Cymbeline 

4 . A writing, picture, or other work produced 
first-hand by the author or maker; a work of 
literature or art that is not a copy or imitation; 


an original portrait. * 

1683 D A. Art qf Converse PreF , Of this Treatise, I shall 
only add, Tis an Original 1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's 
A need. Paint, (1786) IH. 221 He sold many of his pieces 
for originals by Italian Bands. 1823 Scott Diary ao Nov 
m Lockhart, Both these great connoisseurs weie very 
nearly agreed that there are no absolutely undoubted 
originals of Queen Mary. 

6 . A person who acts in an original way; one 
who does things such as have not been done before 
or are not commonly done (esp. of a ridiculous 
kind) ; a singular, odd, or eccentric pereon. 

1676 Wycherley PI* Dealer ii i, I hate imitation, to do 
anything like other people. All that know me do me the 
honour to say, I am an original 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I xlix. 379 , 1 may be looked upon as an original in 
my way, 1771 Smollett Humph Cl 8 Nov,^ But my aunt 
and her pat amour formed, indeed, such a pair of originals, 
as I believe, all England could not parallel 1824 Scott St 
Ronads xvii, AdViendship was therefore struck up hastily 
betwixt these two ongmals. x86s M Arnold Ess Cnt, 
iv 131 This boy is a real original, 

b. A thing of singular or unique character; 
a specimen or example of originality, rare, 
vivj Pope, etc Art of Smiting 86 Our next instance is 
certainly an original 1830 Scoresby Cheater s Wkalent, 
Adv 1. (1859) 12 In adventures.. almost every whalemans 
voyage in an original 
6 fa. pi. Original elements Obs 
c X400 tr Secreta Secret , Gov, Lordsh. 93 Of hemysmaad 
by lenghthe of tyme all maner of kynde of composisiouns 

bat originals, minerals, vegitables,&D«tyals And originals 

er what byne ys engriyd yn b® entrailles of b® “®» and yn 
b® S®sS of be sles, & m Cauees of hiU«, & in fuinositez 
stoppyd & from vapours vpsteyinM. x6i6 Capt Smith 
Dmct, New Eng, iS Her treasures hauing yet neuer beene 
opened, nor her orfenalls wasted, consumed, nor abused. 
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1667 Milton/* L,m 511 Up they turn’d ^Vide the celestial 
Mil, and saw beneath Th* originals of nature in their crude 
Conception 

b Original inhabitants, settlers, etc lare 

1703 Penn m Pa Hist Soc Mem, IX. 203 If the coming 
of others shall overrule us that axe tbe originals. Aioa 
colloq They are only recent members ; we're Die originals 
Hence Oxl gm^st mnee-wd, « Okigikal B 5, 
1846^ Worcester ates Month, Rev Hence in later Diets. 
Originality (ondginsediti) [ad Y,ongvnahtd 
(1699 ^ IIatz.-Darm ), f. Obioinal see -ity.] 
The quality or fact of being onginal. 

1. 1 he fact or attribute ot being primary or first- 
hand ; authenticity, genuineness 

1776 H Swinburne Trav Spainxlm 397 One of the most 
valuable pictures m the world. I do not know how Amiconi 
came to doubt of its originality. x88x Wesicott & Hort 
Grk, N T 11 q An unsafe guide m the discrimination of 
relative originality of text. 

2. Thequality of bemgindependent of and different 
from anything that has appeared before ; novelty 
or freshness of style or character. 

1787 Sir J Hawins Zx/f fohnson^B^ His [Richardson's] 
sentiments were his own, and he was so sensible of the 
onginahty and importance of many of them, that he would 
ever be talking of his writings x86x M Pattison Ess (1889) 
L 31 These essays have a character of originality beyond 
their companions 1882 Schaff Encycl, Relig Kiunul, 11. 
1204/x Origen. urges the ongmality of the person of Clnist. 
D. With pi. An original trait, act, remark, etc 
1834 Emerson Lett, ^ Soc Amts, Quot ^ Ong Wks. 
(Bohn) III 213 Whoso knows Plutarch, Lucian, Rabelais, 
Montaigne will have a key to many supposed onginalities, 
1833 W. H. 'itliuLApplic, Panth. Prmc. (i86i) 96 Our author's 
sagacity has efiectually removed all such apparent ongi- 
nalities here. 

3. As an attribute of persons* Exhibition of 
original thought or action , the character of inde- 
pendently exercising one's own faculties ; the power 
of originating new or fresh ideas or methods 

1787 Sir j Hawkins L^e Johnson 269 Of singularity it 
may be observed, that, in general, it is originality; and 
theiefore not a defect 1822 Hazlitt Tabled, I. v. X03 
Originality is the seeing nature differently from others^ and 
yet as it is in itself. 2839 Hallam Hist Lit 111. vl 617 
Shirley has no originality, no force in conceiving or delineat- 
ing character. 1B80 A, H. Huth Buckle I iv. 2x8 Originality 
as understood by the vulgar is independence of the labours 
of others Mod A preacher of great onginahty 
Originally (on-d^inali), adu [-LT 2,] 

1. Xu respect of origin, derivation, or causation; 
by extraction or descent ; indigenously. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv 19 The haboundaunce of bloode 
whiche thou haste seen yssue oute of the trees . is not 
orygynally of thjse trees X309-X0 Adz. Hen* VIII, c. 18 
§ 2 The Quene [shall] have like Habihtie .as though she 
had orygynally ben borne within this Realme <»x6i9 
Fotherbv Atheom ii i § 7 (2622) 185 Though instru- 
mentally they be wrought by the S un , yet are they originally 
wrought, onely by God 2648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 
19 The power of lungs was and is onginally thepeople^ and 
by them conferr’d in trust, with liberty and right to reassume 
it A Brand Emb, Muscovy to Chvia 88 He is 

originally a Mongul Tartar, of a brown Complexion Z7xz 
Addison Sped No 69 ? 5 Natural Historians tell us, that 
no Fruit grows Originally among us. X794 Sullivan Viem 
Nat I X2I Matter is supposed, originally, to consist of 
minute divisible, or indivisible atoms. Mod He is originally 
(Jerman, but has long been naturalized m England. 

2. In the first place, primarily, 

XS33 More Con/ut Ttndale Wl» 734/x Orimnally y® 
scripture is knowen as Tmdall hymselfe confesseth by none 
odber churche, as the faythe is originallye learned by none 
other scripture 1646 Sir T BROWNEi*x«r«rf Ep 1x7 Though 
It originally respected the generation of man, yet 15 it apply- 
able unto that of other aniinalls X783 Hailes Anitg Chr, 
Ch. IV. 1x8 ‘ Dust to dust*, which we consider as origmally 
a denunaation of the divine displeasure, was In the Stoical 
system, a chief topic of consolation. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) IV 497 Education is originally to implant in men’s 
minds a sense of truth and justice 

b. In Its ongm, beginning, or earliest stage; at 
first, at the beginning, initially 
2631 Hobbes Zeviat/u i vii. 30 As for the Knowledge of 
Fact, It is originally, Senses and ever after. Memory. 17x1 
Steele Spect No 78 F 4 The Club of Ugly Faces was 
instituted originally at Clambridge. 1774 Pennant 'Tour 
Scotl in 177a. 251 Originally here were three noble globes. 

Dickens Bam Rudge i, The bricks had originally 
been a deep dark red. x88x Besant & Rice Ckapl qf Fleet 
I xs6 My station, originally, was not lofty 

3. From the beginning, from the first. 

2654 Bramhall fust Vtnd, in (1661) 32 Fimt, England is, 
that IS, originally, not shall be by vertue of this act. a 2871 
Grote Eim Fra^t i (1876) 14 The indefinite power which 
each man origin^ly possesses of hurting his neighbours. 
t4. By the person or author himself; not in 
a copy or transcript. Obs, 

2662-2 Marvell Corr Wks 1872-5 II. 77 Two, petitions, 
both alike origmally subscribed 
6. In a manner or style that comes fresh from 
the author; with originality rare, 

1882 Ogilvie, Originally, x In an original manner ; as, 
the author treats this subject very ormmally 

Oxi^ginalliesda rare~''^, [f as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being ongmal ; originality. 
X7a7 in Bailey vol II. X761 Acc ^ Books in Ann, Reg. 
279/2 It would be extremely hard to conclude against the 
general originalness of the performance. 

Originaiit(orrd 3 inant),fl.(j^) [f Obigin-atb 
V, + -ANO? ; cf. imhtant^ Originating, 

a* That gives origin to4ometh5ng else. 


1647 hi- Hudson Zf7' Right Govt 11 ix The origmant 
principal! end is the glory of God xSzs CTolerioce Aids 
Rejl (1848) I. 209 No natural thing or ar-t can be called 
onginant, or be truly said to have an origin in any other. 
xZyt Fraser's Mag VI 336 In virtue of this onginant power 
of his will x868 W, G T. Shedd Homilettcsy (i86g) 119 
Not equal in true productive force, in real onginant and 
influential power. • 

b Arising, taking its origin ; « Okiginabt 3. 
1825 Coleridge Aids Reft, (1873) 226 Sin onginant, un- 
derived from without 

B as sb, Onginating agent or influence. 

1892 Traile Mrq, Salisbury xii. 287 The real onginant 
of Irish disorder 

OriginaiXy (oridgman), a (sb,) Now rare, 
[ad. late L originaridis original, aboriginal, f, 
orJgiit-em Obigik* see -aet. Cf. F. eriglitatre 
(1365 m Hatz -Darm ) ] A. adj. 

fl. That onginates or springs from the 
thing or place in question, denved, sprung, or 
having one’s extraction from ; abonginal, native , 
cf. OWGINAIr A. 3. Obs 

2594 Afirr, Policy (1599) b luj, In such honors, offices and 
dignities of a cittie, the originarie cittizens are to be pre- 
ferred before strangers 1633 R. Ashley tr Barries Cochin 
China B, (Jochin China , is called in the language of the 
originane inhabitants Anam, which is the West x68i5 
Boyle High Veneration, etc. S 18 This hcteroclite mineral 
scarce seems to be origmary of this world of ours. 2726 
M. Davies A then Brti III. Diss Drama 25 John Bud, 
who was a Natif of Coventry, tho’ origmary of Cntslfire 
2 . That is the origin or source; from which 
something originates , « Obiginal A. 3 
163a Sandys On fob 15 Remember I am built of clay; 
and must Resolve to my originary Dust 2678 Norris Coll 
Mtsc (1699) 44 Take wing (my soul) and upwards bend thy 
flight, To thy Ongina^ fields of Light. 2862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos Syst 69 The origmary atoms of earth, water, 
fire, and air. 

f 8. Ansmg directly; pnmary, nnderived; « 
Original A 4 a. Ohs, 

2679 Locke fml 15 Nov. in Fox Bourne Life (1876) I. 
viii. 451 After October no more originaiy agues, but such 
as returned 1716 M Davies A then. Brit, 111 33 The 
very Objections of the Arians against Christ’s Onginary 
Divinity. 

4 . ‘Productive, causing existence *. (J) 

1703 Cheyse Philos Princ (J ), The production of animals 
in the origmary way requires a certain degree of warmth. 

5 . Ansmg from or founded upon origin, rare, 

^x8 New Princeton Rev I 34 (Cent ) Without onginary 
title to Palestine, they conceived that it became theirs by 
his arbitrary bestowraent. 

i*B, sb All aboriginal, a native. Obs. 

*594 H Ashley tr Lays leRoy-r^ The Indians did boast, 
that th^ were the true Originaries 2694 Falle fersey v. 
X44 And the Onginanes, or Natives of the Isle, shall be 
preferred before others to the hlimstery. 2726 M, Davies 
Athen Brti. III. Diss Physick 38 Mdam^s 15 said also 
to have been an Originary of Pylos and a Travellour into 

Hence f Oxl'ginaarlly adv , originally, pnmanly. 
x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr z8i Originanly, and funda- 
mentally, the Scriptures of God informe vs, what our sub- 
lection to the Church ought to be. x6xi Cotgr., Originatre- 
originarily, onginaJly. 

t Ori*giiiate» ppl a, OBs, rare, [As if f. L. 
*orrgitmt-tis, pa. pple. of *ortginare, F. had the 
corresponding pa. pple.‘ origind in i 5 th c. (Gode- 
froy). See next and Origination,] Originated, 
founded, having its origin. (Const tifon =» from : 
cf. Original A. 2 b, ako fmided upon ) 

2679 J* ^ y King ^ y Kid (1680) 23 My 

Testimony to and Abhorrence of every Invasion . against 
Chnsts Royal prerogative.. Origmate upon and derivate 
from that which they call the Supremacy 

Originate (on dginc^t), v* [As if f ppl. stem 
*orrgifid(- of a L. vb *ortgtmre (f. ortgiii’em 
Origin), not in ancient L., but perh. used in med 
or inod.L. ; cf. It onginare^ to fetch his beginning 
or originall* (Flono, 1598), Sp.and Pg onnnar\ 
also obs F. origiftJ (ifith c. m Godef.) and 
ORIQljprATION.] 

1 . trans. To give origin to, give rise to, cause to 
anse or begin, initiate, bniig into existence. 

2657-83 Evelyn Hist Relig. (1850) I 34 The soul, as 
seated more conspicuously in the brain, does by the originated 
Neurology, give intercourse to tbe animal spiiits. 2667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 23 Chiist is the originating 
root , and grace, a root originated, planted and itiRuenced 
by Christ 2767 T, Hutchinson Hist, Mass, (2768) II. 33s 
T he exclusive right of the house in onginating grants 17^ 
Morse Amer Geog I 273 The bishops of the church form 
a separate house, with a right to onginate and prraose acts 
for the concurrence of the house of deputies 2840 1 Taylor 
Aiu: Chr (184a) II vi aia Poetry does not originate, but it 
adorns, 2878 R. W. TiMJ^Led Pieach, iv xoo Men. .who 
have origmated remarkable religious movements. 

tb. To trace the ongm or derivation of; to 
derive or dednee from a specified source. Obs, rare, 
1653 Waterhouse Apol, team 9 The Holy Story ongin- 
ates sluU & knowledg of arts, from God 

2 . %ntr. To take its ongm 01 rise; to arise, come 
into existence, have its beginning, commence ; to 
spring, be denved. Const, tn, with, 

X775 Tender Father H 50 The scandal, .which I thought 
must certainly originate from Mr Selby. 2790 Norman ^ 
BerthalhyxliQidOsgood .well knew with whom this happy 
alteration of manners originated x8x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc, ^ Art 11 * 253 On the supposition that the commotion 
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originates entirely within the earth 1846 Wright Ess 
M id Ages n xvu 173 A cycle of poetry which originated 
with the people, and rested with the people 1885 Maitcft-, 
Exam zo July The fire originated m the chemical room 

b. Anat.^ etc. To have its ongin (locally) J to 
arise, spring {in or from) : cf. Oeigin sb, 3 b. 

*799 ymL II 167 Galen's opinion, that the veins 
originated m the h\ er, had been exploded 1874 Carpeoter 
Metti Phys i ii, § 76 (1879) 79 The points whence the legs 
and wings onguiate 

Hence On ginated ^pi a, (whence On ginated- 
nesa), On ginatmg pfL a, 

Originatmgmiice^ a notice originating proceedings 
2657-83 Originated, 1667 Onginating [see i] 28*9 Bo«tham 
Jusiice ^ Cod, Petti .^Ahr Petit ynsiice 61 On the part of 
die judge, of the onginating judicatory 1830 Coleridge 
Table-t 20 July, Every intellectual act, however you may 
distinguish it byname m respect of the originating faculties 
183s I Tavlor ^tr De^ot iil 89 A divinely originated 
economy 2862 F Hall Hindu Philos Syst S3 The soul’s 
will, Sm cannot be eternal, for their onginatedness is 
evidenced by consdousness. 2882 Daily News 2.2 Nov. 5/7 
The number of originating notices serv^ in this district is 
believed to be larger than in any other part of Ireland. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 10 Apr yjt The solicitor’s costs for all 
proceedings— from originating notice to final orders—are 
limited by the rules of the Land Commissioners to ten 
shillings when the rent is under five pounds. 
Origination (ond^in^^'Jsn). [a.obs 'E,origifKi- 
ff<3»(i5thc inGodefroy), ad,L ‘deriva- 

tion of words, tradng of ongin ^ (Qumtil.)j n, of 
action, as if f a vb ^origmare, origvnM-' see 
Oeigiitate V ] The action or fact of onginating. 
1. a. Coming into existence, commencement (in 
reference to its cause or source) ; rise, origin. 

2647 Jer Taylor PropJu^x 229 That pronuse which 
did not pertaine to Peter principally and by origination, and 
to the rest by communication 1649 — Gt ExemP i Ad § 5. 
59 Here is origination enough for sm without charging our 
faults upon Adam, a z66i Fuller Wortktes z (1662) 47, 
I begin with War, because Arras had a military Ongina- 
tion. a 1832 Bentha&[ Anarch , Fallacies Wks 1B43 If 500 
The origination of governments from a contract is a pure 
fiction 2885 Sir E Fry m Laso Times Rep* LI I 67/2 
The proceeding , had, therefore, its proper origination in 
the petition which the statute requires. 

b. Anat The fact of ansmg or springing from 
some place or part ; also ca/tcr , « Origin 2 b 
x666 J Smith Old Age x 65 Those muscles notwith- 
standing their ongination may be fiom the back. 17x7 J 
Keill Anim Oecon, (1738) 170 Muscles whose Originations 
are as far distant as the Ischium i8to Rolleston Amm 
Lrfe 107 The origination of the post abdominal ganglia. 

^ The giving of origin ; bringing into existence ; 
original production or causation. 

2837 Carlyle Fr* Rev, III v. v, That old Scotch Body 
named Lords of the Articles, without whose origination., 
the so-called Parliament could introduce no bill. x85z 
CwiPENTER Masu Phys (ed a) 236 The origination of the 
change by an impression acting on the central organ 1856 
Froude Hist Eng (1858) I in 254 His notorious activity 
may have easily connected him with the origination of 
the plan 

+ 3. spec. Derivation (of a word), etymology. 
Obs, (The only recorded sense of L o] iginatw ) 
2624 Seloen Titles Hon, Pref d ij, How currant went that 
idle Deduction of the Persian Sophi from Wollen Tulipants 7 
It hauing origination in the Sophilar, Sophi, or Suffi. 1658 
W, Burton litn Anton, 24 we may by no means out of 
our old British Tongue seek the Originations also of Townes 
names in Afnck a 1716 South Serm (1744) XI. 92 The 
origination of which word some take from the Hebrew 2742 
FiELniNG Cofiversatipn Wks 2784 IX 362 Deduced from 
the origination of the word itself. 

Originative (orrd 5 intfitiv,-^iv),fl. [f Obigin- 
ATE V* or Its source : see -ative, -ivb.] Having 
the quality or power of originating, productive, 
creative, inventive. 

2827 I. Taylor Transm, Ane, Bks, xv (1875) 205 The 
imitative, more than originative turn of the Roman mind. 
x86a F, Hall Hindu Flvilos Syst 26 Consideration and 
meditation thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul x886 Shorthouse Sir Pcrcwal 79 
Persons of a not very originative habit of mind. 

Hence Oxi gimatively adv, 

2848 Bushnell Nai, ^ Supemat iv (1864) no Leff to act 
originatively, 

Oririnator (ori dsin^itai). [agent-n. m L 
form &om OEiaTNAiE v ] One who (or that which) 
origmates something ; an initiator, beginner, crea- 
tor, author, 

2818 Lady Morgan FI Macarthy IV, liu 140 An author, 
an inventor, or an ouginator Tylor Prm, Cult I. 
34 Aprogiessive movement in culture spreads, and becomes 
independent of the fate of its originators 2874 L. Stephln 
Hours in Libra? y (1892) I vu 253 He is an mteipieter, 
not an originator of thought 
So On giua tress, a female originator 
x86o Walt Whitman Broadway Fragm, iv. 6 The Oii- 
gmatress comes, The land of Paradise the nest of biith 
Ij Orirines (orrdginfz), // [L,, pi uiorigo 

ObiginIj The original facts or documents on which 
any historical or other work is founded, 

2892 Nation (N. Y) 15 Dec, 451/3 If a controversy had 
not arisen at once as to the ongines of the volumes 
t Ori ginist. Obs, mre, [f. Origin sb, + -ist ] 
One who treats of the origin or beginning of things 
1675 R, Burthogge Causa Det 380 A Custom bottomed 
upon the Great Owgiiust, and that account he gives us of 
t:he Genesis and Rise of things. 1694 — Reason 104 The 
great Originist, Moses. 


Originist, obs form of Obigenist 
t Ori'ginizei v Ohs rare [f. Oeigin sb, + 
-izB ] irans = Originate v, i. 

x6s7 J. Sergeant Schism Dispack't 186 To renounce 
reason, because it is not origimz’d from his own invention, 
but proposed first by another. 2665 — Sme Footing x(>i 
How the Revolt comes to be onginiz’d 2697 — Solid 
Philos 218 Ongimzed from some Pure Spirit or Angel 

f Ori’gmous, Obs,rare~“\ Native, natal; 
= Original A i. (? intended as a blunder.) 

2633 B Jonson Tale Tub i ii, Wh-it, wisps on your 
‘we<iding-day, zon I this is right Onginous Clay, and Clay 0’ 
Kilborn too ' 

Origlion, obs, variant of Orillion. 

II Orignal (orrnyal) [Canadian Fr , alteration 
of Basque 07'egna stag, pi oregnac (Hatz -Darm ) 
Littre cites from Lescarbot Hist de la Nouvelle France 
(161^ XX, that the Basques landing on the American coasts 
gave to the Amencan elk the name orenac^ and that oienae 
in Basque meant ‘ slag ’ ] 

A Canadian name of the American moose 
*775 J* Anderson Ess, Agnc 462 In North America they 
have a species of deer, called by the natives Ongnial or 
Aurignial probably the Moose-deCr 1787 JerrEusoNiVo/^f 
on Virginia 88 The animals called grey and black moose, 
caribou, on^al, and elk 

Ii On Uion, oreillon. Forhf, Also 7 orilU- 
onne, orighon, 7- orillon. [a, F. onllon (orfiyon), 
oreillon ear-shaped appendage, * ear ' of any vessel, 
etc, denv. of cretlle ear: cf. Orecohion.] In 
obsolete methods of foitification A part of the 
defence of a bastion, etc ; see quots. 

xfiAy-S CoTTERELL Davtlds Hist Fr, (1678) 524 marg,^ 
Onllons are the round shoulders at the ends of the faces 
of Bastions next the Flanks, which cover the covered 
Flanks ; httle used in Holland, but much in Italy and 
France. 1654 Earl Monm tr, Bentvooglids JVarrs Flan- 
ders 325 A half Bulwark was thrust out from the Citadel 
with a great Onlltoune Ibid , The abovesaid Orillion 2658 
— tr Parutds JVars Cyprus 116 Onglion 2696 Phillips 
(ed 3), Onllon^ a mass of Earth lin’d with a Wall, built 
upon the shoulder of Bastions with Casemates to secure 
the Canon in the retir'd Flank, and hinder it from being 
dismounted 2723 Pres St, Russia I 302 Of four Bastions 
every one has one Oreillon 2853 Stocqueler Mil Encycl , 
OnUoity a projecting tower at the shoulder of a bastion, 
covering the flank from exterior view 

Oriloge, -lage, obs. forms of Horologe. 
Orilyeit, obs form of Obeiliet. 

Orinasal (oaniifi zal),^. {sb )(erron oronasal). 
[f L 5 n-y comb, form of os^ Sr- mouth + Nasal.] 
Pertaining to the mouth and the nose, spec of 
a vowel: Pronounced with the oral and nasal 
passages both open, so as to resound in the mouth 
and m the nose simultaneously, as the ‘nasal’ 
vowels in French b An orinasal vowel 
1867 A. J. Ellis E E Pronunc, i ui 67 It is very diffi- 
cult to detemune what is the oral basis of the orinasal 
vowel, so strangely is it modified by the nasal vibration. 
2887 — in En^cl Bnt, XXII 383/2 If the nasal passage 
IS left open at all the vowel is ' nasalized ', and as it resounds 
partly in the nose and partly in the mouth it becomes an 
* orinasal 1892 Syd Soc Lex , Orinasal fistulay a com- 
munication between the nose and the mouth by means 
of a false passage through the aich of the palate. 2898 
Allbutt*s Syst Med. V 23s Creasote . . used for inhalation 
in an orinasal respirator 

Oringado, Oringe, obs flf Obangeado, 
Orange Ormgo, obs corrupt form of Eryngo. 

2658 Songs Costume (Percy Soc) 164 Madam, here are 
pistachie nuts, Strengthening ormgo roots. 

Oriel, obs. form of Oriel. 

Oriole (6®TR7nl) [ad med and mod,L oriolus 
(i3tih c. oryolus\ m OF artoly OPr atirtol and 
auriolay mod Pr. aurton^ Sp. orioL-lL, aureol-us 
golden.] 

1 . A bird of the genus OrioltiSy esp 0 , galbuh 
(the Golden Oriole), a summer visitor to Europe 
and the Bntish Islands, with plumage of a rich 
yellow contrasted with black; also extended to 
any bird of the family Onolidte^ comprising various 
species of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia 

[cxa3o Albertus Magnus De Animal, xxiii, xxiu, Oiyoh 
aues sunt a tone vocis vulgariter sic vocati vt dicit Flintus ] 
2776 Pennant Zool (ed 3) II 532 The oriole This 
beautiful bird 15 common m several parts of Europe 1839 
Penny Cy cl XV 121/1 The genus Oriolus or tiue Oriole 
of the present day 2840 Ibid XVII 17/1 In our own 
country the Golden Oriole has been found in Hampshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, near Manchester, near Lancastei 
2848 Life Normandy (1863) I 13 1 Another very pretty bird 
that IS uncommon in England— I mean the oriole 2^ 
Newton Dut Birds s v , Another genus which has been 
referred to the Oriohdse . is Spkecotheresy ue/cxiXvex to the 
Australian^ Region, and distinguishable from the more 
notmal Orioles oy a bare space round the eye 

2 . A bird of the genus Icterus y as the Baltimore 
Oriole (/. balHmore)^ the Orchard Oriole (/. 
spttrtus ) ; or any bird of the family IctendiB and 
subfamily FefeHnsSi peculiar to Amenca, mostly 
with yellow (or orange) and black coloiation; 
also called hangnests or hanghtrds 

[1791 W. Bari RAM Carolina 302 Both species of the Balti- 
more bird {onolusy Linn icteruSy Cat ) are spnng birds of 
passage, and bieed in Pennsylvania.] 2792 Maria Riddell 
Voy 57 Two kinds of orioles .are found in Antigua. 

Longf. To a Cluld 109 An oriole’s pendent nest 1850 
Whittier Sabbath Scene 96 golden bosom to the sun, 


The oriole was singing 1894 R B Sharpd H andlk Birds 
Gt Bnt. 27 The so-called ‘ Orioles ’ of Amenca belonging 
to a totally diflferent family of birds, viz., Ha&Icteridee, 
Orion (oTGi^n) Astron, [L Orion *= Gr 
^Cipioov (t or 1), name of one of the Giants of 
Greek mythology, a. mighty hunter,^ slam by 
Artemis, and of the constellation by which he was 
represented J Name of a large and bnlliant con- 
stellation south of the zodiac, figured as a hunter 
with belt and sword. Ortoiis hotind^ the dog- 
star, Sinus (S E. of Orion) 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P R vni xxiv (1495) xv/2 Orion 
IS a inoost notable Constellacyon by cause of hugenesse and 
also of fayrnesse, and it is shape in the ordre of sterres as 
knighte gyrde \^tb a sweide 2490 OhXTOin Eneydos nw 
46 The sygne of Oryon lendieth the waties to be proude 
and cruefle 2500 Spi nser F Q i 111. 31 Scorching flames 
of fierce Orions hound Z674M0XON 7 utor Astron (ed. z) 
II 70 The most Northerly Star in the Girdle of Orion doth 
yet deciease in Decimation 1842 Tenn\son Locksley Ball 
8 Great Oiion sloping slowly to the West x868 Lockyer 
Elem Astron 1 33 The great nebula of Oiion is situated 
in the pait of the constellation occupied by the swoid- 
handle Mod The three stars of second magnitude in 
Orion’s Belt 

Oriouid (orsi (Jhid). Astron, [f Obion + -id, 
female patronymic cf Leonid ] One of a system 
of meteors whose radiant point is in Orion. 

2876 G F Chambers Astron 799 The example [oi Leonid] 
has been followed in designating other meteor showers by 
the constellations in which their ladiant-points are situated , 
so that we have the Orionids of Octobei 18-20. 2899 Edm 
Rev Oct 325 The well-known Onomd centie 
-orioUB, a compound suflfix forming adjs., con- 
sisting of -OUB (L. -osies)y added to L -m- in on^ttSf 
-dj -urn (see -ort). Instances of this occur in 
med L., as vameton-os-usy F. victon victorious, 
f mciorta victory , but most oi the Eng. examples 
are directlyformed upon L. adjs., actual or possible, 
in -Sn-us \ e g. censorious y vtenionouSy notoriousy 
proditonous. The sense is either the same as, or 
closely akin to, that of adjs in -oby. 

Oripore (oo'npooj) Zool [f L oSy on-- mouth 
H- Pore ] A pore or small opening representing 
a mouth. 

2846 Dana Zoeph, (1848) 338 Indistinct senate onpores. 

Oririme (oamaim) Zool [f as prec. + L. 
rtma cleft, chink] A cleft or narrow opening 
representing a mouth. 

2846 Dana Zooph (1848) 284 A central poie or puncture 
(oiinme), maiking the position of the mourn. 

Oris, obs, form of Orris 
Orismology(prizmp’lod3i) ^are, {Foi^koris- 
mologyy f, Gi. dpicfios definition + -logy] A 
name for the explanation of technical terms, or 
for such terms collectively ; terminology. 

1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol, (1856) I Pref 13 The Ter- 
minology to avoid the barbarism of a woid compounded 
of Latin and Greek, they would beg to call the Onsmology 
of the science 2839-47 Todd CyB Anat III 548/2 The 
onsmology of any particular branch of zoological science. 

Hence Orismolo gio, Oxismolo gical ad;s,y per- 
taining to onsmology. 

2826 Kirby & Sp Entomol, III. Advt p iv, The Ana- 
tomical and Orismological Tables. 2852 J. Freeman Life 
Wilhant Ktrby 311 Cnticising and perfecting our ana- 
tomical and orismological terms 2862 Ocilvie, Onsniologtc, 
Orison (^^’rizon, -son), mch. Forms, a. 2-3 
ureisun, 3-5 oreison, etc. (5 irresim, Caxlon 
oroyson), 3-6 oreson, etc., 6 orayson, orasoun, 
6-7^orason, 6-9 oraison, 7 oraizon, jS 3- 
oxison, (3-7 -oun, oryson, etc , 4-6 urison, etc , 
4-7 horison, 5 orisson, urrysone, 6 Sc, wrisoun, 
VTriesone, 6-8 orizon, 6 -one) with interchanges 
in 3-7 of i and j/, and of -uny -omty 
•oun, -owiiy with or without final e [a OF. oni- 
sun, onson (12th c), now oraison (i6th c m 
Littre) = Pr orazoUy Sp oracioHy It omzione •— 
L. drdttdn-em speech, oration, m Chii&tian L. an 
address to God, a prayer (Vulgate) ; n. of action 
f Srdre to utter words, speak, pi ay, f os, dr- mouth 
Etymologically a doublet of oration ] 

1 A prayer (In later use chiefly in pi : cf. say 
one's prayers ) 

a c 22^5 Lamb, Horn 51 pe halie ureisuns Jie me singefi in 
halie chirche. a 2225 Atun^ R, 16 Siggefl so al 8e imne 
& te oreisun, ‘Deus qui corda c 2290 S, Eng Leg I 64/375 
AI one in is oresones ]>ere he lai wel stille 2340 Ayenb 51 
He begynjj his matyns and his benes and his oreysones. 
2490 Caxton Hmv to Die x Certayn oreysonb and deuoute 
piayers that they oughte to saye <21533 Ld Berners 
Huofi xlin, 146 whan he had made his oreson ther came 
a sarazyn to Huon. 2625 G. Sandys Trav 36 The Captain 
Bassa performing appoin ted oraisons and ceremonies . 1740 
Dyer Rums of Rome Poems (1761) 21 The pilgrim oft .. 
mid his oraison hears Aghast the voice of time 
5* **97 R Glouc (Rolls) 7196 As Hs holiman adde is orison 
ydo cxgzo R, Brunne Medit 361 pe same orysun jot 
he preyd byfore. 2382 Wvcuf Dan ix 17 Now forsothe, 
oure God, heere the orisoun of thi seruaunt c 2386 Chaucer 
Pars T rg6s Of whiche orisons certes in the orison of the 
Pater noster hath Ihesu crist enclosed moost thynges. 
X387-8 T. UsK Test, Love iii. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 92 Devoute 
honsons & praiers to God c 2420 Chrofu Vtlod st 582 Wi^ 
certeyne ur^ones for hurre jirayng; 1474 Caxton CJusse 
33 They wake alle the nyght in prayers and orisons, a 2578 
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ORMXrZINE, 


Lisdbsay (Pitscotde) Chron Scot (S T.S) I. 34^1 teichit 
thame the doimnicall vrnsoun quhilk we call the Lordis 
prayer 1589 Greene Mmaj^kott (Arb) 50 Maine orizons 
^he made] to Hyraaneus 1602 Shaks Ztof//. ni. i. 8g 
Soft you now, The faire Ophelia ? Nimph, in thy Onzons Be 
allmysinnesremembred. 1667 Miltom P X xi 137 When 
Adam and first Matron Sve Had ended now thir Oiisons 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xv, Remember me in your 
orisons x8xa Bvron Ch Har, i xli, Three tongues prefer 
strange Orisons on high, x868 Milman Si Pauls vu 144 
Provided for the due celebration of these inestimable onsons 
Contb x6S3 Urquhart Rabelais i xxi, To the same place 
came his orison-mutterer. 

b. Without an or pi ; The action of praying, 
prayer. Now rare, 

* c X250 O, Kent Serm in 0 . JS, Miso, 28 Stor, for holy 
urisun Mirre, for gode werkes. <1x300 Cursor M 13623 
To quils he lai in orisun, 1483 Caxton Cato F iv, There by 
the space of twenty dayes as he was in oryson. 137* Lament, 
Lady Scoil in Scot Poems x 6 ik C II 246 Thus to disdane 
the hous of orisqjm. x86o Pusey Mtti Pro^h 19 The soul 
hath m orison familiar converse with God 
t 2 A Speech, oiation Chiefly Obs, 

1430-40 Lydg BocJuts VI XV (1554) 161 b, Through his 
language, this sayd Tullius Reconciled by his soote Orisons 
X549 Compi Scot vi 43 The prencipal scheiphirde maid 
ane orison tyl al the laif of his conpanyjons 1603 Philotus 
Ixv, 3 ovr Oiisoun sir sounds with sic skil In Cupids Court 
as je had bene vpbrocht 

Orison, -soun, -sont(e, obs ff. Horizon. 
Oristic (ori'stik), a, rare, [ad. Gr o/wort/t-os 
of or for defining ] Determinately expressed. So 
Ori sticosemei otic a, [Gr. <rijiA€i(onK-65 ob- 
servant of signs], 

x8xx-3x Bentham Lo^c App B Wks. 1843 VIII 287 
Onstic, and aoiistic, or more expressively, onsucosemeiotic 
and aonsticosemeiotic, determmately and indeterminately 
expressed 

-Oriuxn, stcffiXj the neuter sing ending of L. 
adjs. in -onus (see -ortous, -oby), used sbst, m 
the sense ‘place for or belonging to, thing used 
for, requisite as in auditonuni place for hearing, 
p'sttdrmvi general’s tent, headland, 
reposttonum dumb-waiter, scriptorium writing- 
room, sensoritim organ of sensation (Boethms). 
The Eng. form of these words, taken through 
Norman Er. -m, is -ory , but some of the Latin 
words have been taken into historical or learned 


use in the L. foim, as audiiontim^ prs&tormmt 
sanatorium^ scnftorium^ sensonum, and after these 
others, as haustormm, inchnatonum, inducfonumy 
etc., have been formed as saentific terms. 

Orix, obs form of Oryx. 

Orizon(t, orizunt, obs. forms of Horizon. 
Ork(e, Orkanet, obs var, Oro, Oroanettb 
Orken, an adaptation o{*orcen assumed as smg 
of orcneas in Beowulf, (?) monsters or sea-monsters 
axooo Beowulf no. Botenas and ylfa and orcneas. 1855 
Thorpe tr Beowulf oos Thence monstrous births all sprang 
forth, eotens, and dves, and orkens. 
t O rkey, Ohs [Corruption of Du. oortken, dim. 
of oort^ a small com : cf next.] (See quot ) 
x 66 o Hexham, Een Oori^ ofte Oortken^ An Orkey, or the 
fourth part of a stiver, or two Doits 1708 T, Ward Eng 
Ref (1710) I 131 The poorest of ’em Could scarcly wrest 
an Orkie from him. 

•fOTkyn. Obs,rare~\ = prec. 

134* Udall Erasm Apoph (1877) gi They that goo 
about to bye an yerthen potte, or vessell for an orkyn, dooe 
knocke vpon it with their knuccle 
Orl, dial, form of olr^ alr^ Alder, the tree. 
ic x<uo see Oryelle ] 1747 R Bowlker Art of Angling 
27 Tnm Hedge ought to be made chie^ of Orh i8oa 
Duncumb Hist Hereford!, Gloss (EDS), 67 r/, the wood 
alder. 

Hence Orl-fly, ellipt. OpI, the alder-fly, Siahs 
lutariitSy used by anglers. 

X747 R, Bowlker Art of Angling 6 ^ The Orle Fly .is the 
best Fly to Fish with after the May Flyes are gone. 1787 
Best Angltf^ (ed. 3) 113 The Orl fly comes on the latter 
end of May and continues on till the latter end of June 
1875 W, Houghton Bni Insects 64 The well-known orl 
or Alder-fly {^lalts lutttrius\ » 

Orlaoke, -age, -ager, obs. ft. Hobolooe, -eb. 
Orle (^j 1 ) Also 6 tirle. [a. F. orUy OF urhy 
ourle *— late L type Hrulunty dim. of Sra border ; 
It. orlo border, hem. Cf. Ublb z/,'] 

1 . Ber A narrow band of half the width of the 


bordure, following the outline of the shield, but 
not extending to the edge of it. 

i6ro Guillim Heraldry n vii. (1611) 65 The Orle is an 
ordinarie composed of a threefold line duplicated admitting 
a transparencie of the field thorowout me innermost area 
or space therein enclosed 1830 Robson HtsU Her Gloss., 
Orle, an inner bordnre of the same shape os the escutcheon 
itself ..The field being seen within and round it, on both 
sides. 1872 Ruskin Eagids N § 235 The Orle, a narrow 
band following the outline of the shield midway between 
Its edge and centre, is a more definite expression of en- 
closure or fortification by moat or rampart 

b. A band of smsdl charges arranged round the 
shield orlewise. Hence tn orUy said of subordinate 
charges thus borne. 

1372 Bossewell Annorie 11 43 K bcareth Or, a Lyon 
Seiante, Sable, within an Orle digresses. 1387 Felmihg 
Contn Holtnsked HI 1370/1 He beareth azure, a crosse 
fosme fiche or, within an vile of stars or, x6xo GmLLiM 
Heraldry in. lu. (1611) 88 These stars are said to bee borne 
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in Orle or Orle wares. 1786 W Bovs Call Hist. SmdwieA 
(XTO2) 707 The same legend of St Martin withm a quatre- 
loil, with four demi-ships conjoined with four denu-hons in 
orle. X864 Boutell Her Htsi. ^ Pop, vh 32 Sometimes 
a series of s^arate charges form an Orle 
e The chaplet or wreath round the helmet of 
a knight, bearing the crest 
1834 Plakch:^ Bni, Costume A bascinet. having. .the 
lining or cap within, and the orle or chipiet without 
2 . The metal nm of a shield. in mod Diets, 

1 8 Arch, See quots and cf. Orlo. Obs, 
xyo6 Phillips s.v, In Architecture, Orle is the same with 
Plinth. X72WZ Chambers Cycly Orle "in architecture, a 
fillet under the ovolo, or quarter round of a capitaL 
Hence 0 rlewise, -ways, in orle : see i b. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry u. vi, (x6zi) 66 Borne Orlewaise 
or m Orle. 

Orleauist (pubamst). [a F. OrUamste^ f. 
local name Orlianst see next and -ist.] In 
French politics : An adherent of the prmces of the 
house of Orleans, descended from the Duke of 
Orleans, younger brother of Louis XIV, whose 
descendant Loms Philippe reigned as King of the 
French, 1830-1848. Also altnb or as at^, 
x8^ W. H Kelly tr, L, Blanc's Htsi Ten Y, 1 . 233 It 
had been the focus of Orleanist and Bonapartist conspiracies. 
X870 Standard 16 Nov , The Legitimists, the Orleanists, 
the Repubheans, the Napoleonists, are arrayed in one rank. 
So O rleatjiiszu, the political principles of the 
Orleanists, Orleani^stic a, pertainmg to or of 
the nature of the Orleanists. 

1863 tr. Strauss' Hew Life ^esus II, n, lui. 10 Possessed, 
so to say, with an Orleanistic spint 
Orleans (^’iltanz). [Name of a city in France, 
giving the title to a dukedom ] 

1 A variety of plum. 

X664 Evflyn Kal Hort (1729) 233 Fruit-Trees for a 
moderate Plantation .Newington, excellent. Orleans, 
Persique 1770 Foote Leone Lover iir Wks, 1790 II 86 
The green gages, or the Orleans. x86a Fiesse Lab Chevt, 
IPonders 121 Orleans, greengages, damsons, and all plums. 
attnb 1761 Fitzgerald in Phil, Trans LI I 71 The 
mam arms of an Orleansolumb tree, 1771 hlAD D’Arblay 
Early Diary y Lei to m Alleity I .desire that I may have 
a boil'd Orlean plomb pudding for my dinner 

2 A fabric of cotton warp and woisted weft, 
brought alternately to the surface in weaving. 

Accordmg to Beck, Draper* s Diet , introduced in 1837, 
and the first fabnc of the kind known in England. 

1844 G Dodd Textile Mmmf xv 137 There are two kinds 
of stuff now made, called * Orleans ’ and * Paramatta * (why 
so named, it would probably be difficult to say) apparently 
formed of worsted, but the weft only is of worsted, the 
warp being cotton. * 

Orlege, Orleger, obs. ft. Horologe, -ee. 

II Orlo Arch pt. orlo border, bnm, 

hem, etc . see Orle.] a The fillet between the 
flutings of a column, b. The plinth of the base 
of a column. 

x6x^39 I, Jones in Leon! Palladio's Archt, (1742) II 50 
The Orlo, Brim, or Spaces are i of the Fluting 17x3 Lboni 
Palladtds Arc/at (1742) I 21 Orlo, or Plinth of the Base 

Orloge, Orloger : see Horologe, Horologeb 
O rlop ^ (p’^Vp). Forms o, 5-6 over-loppe, 
{Sc 5 ou(e)r-lop), 6-7 -lop, 7 -loop, -lope 0 , 6 
orloppo, or(e)loope, oarlop, 7 orelop, orlopp, 
arloup, 7-8 orlope ; 8 horlop , 7- orlop. 7, Sc, 
5-7 ou(e)rloft. [a. Du, overloop a covering, 

* ouer-loop van Pschtp, fon, tabulata nauium con- 
strata, per quae nautm feruntur’ (Kilian, 1599), 
f overloopen to run over see Over and Leap v ] 
Ongmally, the single floor or deck with which the 
hold of a ship was covered in, which, by the 
successive addition of one, two, or three complete 
decks above, became the lowest deck of a ship of 
the line , sometimes applied to the lowest deci of 
a steamer or ship with three or moie decks. 

The orlop was not usually reckoned in nomenclature as 
a * deck’, when a ship had two complete floors these were 
called orlop and deck, when three floors, they were orlop, 
lower, and upper deck? when four floors, orlop, lower, 
middle and upper deck. See Deck s 5 But sometimes orlop 
IS found in the general sense of ‘deck’, and. applied in the 
pi to both (or aU) the decks present at the time 
1467 Sc Acts Tos, III (1814) 87 And at the maisteris fure 
na guidisvpon his ouerlop [1397 §14 ouer-loft] the quhilk & 
he do, tha gudis sail pay na fraucht, nor na gudis vnder 
the oarlop foucr-Ioft] to scot nor Jot with tha gudis in cas 
thai he castin 1496 Haval Ace Heft, VII (18961 176 Tymbre 
,, under the Ovyloppes & Alawe in the seid Ship Ibid , 
Forcastell, the overloppe, the somercastell, the dekke ovyr 
the someicastell, & the pope X378 TN.tr Cof^[, W India 
23 Other three ships .. All the residue were small without 
overloppe, and vergantines. 1578 Bourne Inventions 3 
You may make a pTaine Decke or Orloppe, that bath hut 
plaine hatches. 1598 W Phillips Ltnscnoten (Hakluyt 
Soc) II 179 One side of the upper part of the ship, 
between both the upper Oarlops, where the great boat lay, 
burst out x6xt Cotgr , TillaCy the Orelop or Arloup, or, 
more generally, the hatches of a ship 1627 Capt Smith 
Seaman's Gram 11 3 When they are planked vp to the 
Orlop they make the ships Howie Ibid, 3 The first Orlop 
..IS the first floore to support the plankes doth couer the 
Howie Ibid, 6 The third Decke or Orlop, or the third 
Decke which is neuer called by the name of Orlop, and yet 
they are all but Decks X638 Phillips, Orlopy a Term m 
Navigation, signifying the second and lower deck of a ship 
1741 WATSON in Phil, Trans XLII 67 Bnnmng Aur from 
the Bread room, Horlop and Well of the Ship at the same 


time. 1839 hlerc Marine Mag, (1B60) VII. x6 The stream 
anchor . was stowed in the mter orlop 1878 Besant & 
Rice Celia’s Arb xxii (1887) 164 loroam about m the dun 
silences of the lower deck, the twilight of the orlops., and 
to gaze down the unpenetrable Erebus of the hold 
y, cx^yo Henry x. 882 Wallace .Aman hestraik 

our burd m to the se; On the our loft he slew son othir 
thre. 13x3 Douglas AEnets v. xl 122 Ike flamb wpkend- 
Img blesis braid at large Throw hechis, ouerloft, air, and 
payntit targe, c x6x4 Sir W. Mure Dido ^ JEneas iir 278 
0 that I had their shipps once set on fire And ov’rlofts all 
with flaming firebrands fill’d 
b- altrtb, 

X623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 76 Two tho^'sand of 
good Orlop nailes. xwS J Blake Plan Mar, Sysi 3 If 
more room be wanted the orlop deck may be enlarged 
X869 Sir E Reed Shtpbudd, xix 423 Vessels over 24 feet 
in depth are required by Lloyd's to have orlop beams on 
every sixth frame. 1892 Daily Hews 24 Feb. 6/8 It is 
believed that by battening down the orlop deck in the after 
part of the ship they will succeed xn floating her. 
t Orlop Obs [? for overlap ] The turned- 
up edge of a sheet of lead, bent over the edge 
of the adjoining sheet m making a joint. 

1703 T, N City ^ C. Punk 192 The Orlop is about 3^ 
Inches of the edge, (nevt to the Stander) of the other Sheet, 
rais’d up in the same manner as the Stander. 

Orly, orely, obs. forms of Early, 
t O rmasi. Sc Obs See also Abmosie. A 
fabric, prob. the same as Arnozeen, and ong. 
identical with Ormuzinb 
1566-7 Pree Treas, m Chalmers Mary (iBrS) I, 207 
Of Ormaxse taflatis to Ijme the bodeL and sdevls of the 
goune, and vehcotte 1566 in Fleming Maty Q of 
Scots (1807) 505 Item of ormasi taffatis yj elle. 1367 Ibtd, 
511 Of bkk ormasi 1 elle. 
f Ome. Ohs, rare, (See quot) 
x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 85/1 The Orme, is the same 
to husk Ibid, 117/t Orme or husk [is] the thing Flowers 
grow out off 

Onuer (p amai, o*img*r) [Jersey and Guernsey 
Fr, = ‘E,ormtery contracted from oretlle-de-mer^ot 
ad L auns mans sea-ear, from its resemblance to 
the ear (Littre) ] The Sea-ear ; a species of um- 
yalve mollusc, Hahoiis iuberetdota, specially abun- 
dant m Guernsey, where it is used as food. Hence 
extended to all spedes of Haltohs, 
x^2 Sir C Lyttelton in Hatton Corr (Camden) 8r Y* 
ormers were thought most excellent meate. xi^ Falls 
Jersey We have also the Ormer, which is a Fish scarce ' 

known out of these Islanda Ormer is a Contraction of 
Oreille de Mer, .It has no tJnder-shell like the Oytiter, but 
the Fish clingeth to the Rock with the Back, and the Shell 
covers th»BeUy 1837 Donovan Dom, Eton, II 169 
The ormer, a shell-flsh, has been compared to veal-cntlet 
X856 Woodward MoUusca iil 425 Ormeis , .may be removed 
from the rocks to which they adhere by throwing a little 
warm water over them. 1873 M, Collins Sgutre Silchesfer 
II XVI 201 The ormer is the most delicious of univalves 
b. atlrib 

X733 H, Walpole Lett , to BmtUy 31 Oct, (1846) III. 167, 

I shall thank you for the Ormer shells and roots 

+ 0 *riiie*De, « Obs [OE. or-mktey f. Ob-, with- 
out, beyond + mkte moderate, mean, f. metan to 
measure.] Measureless, immense, excessive. 

c xooo ^lfric Horn II. 164 paer Imx tia sum ormasta stan 
a xjoo O E Chrott, an. loox (Laud MK) pa gesomnode man 
baer ormmte fyrde of Defenisces folces c zaoo Ormin 238 
puss hafe|7p Drihhtin don wipp me punh hiss orrmete mdlce 
Ibid 13687 And shulenn unnaeirfon ..Orrmete pme inn helle. 
tOTmod, a, Obs, [OE. or-mdd (— OHG. 
urmuol), f Or-, without + mbdy mind, courage, 
Mood.] Without spirit ; despondent, despairing 
c888 K. .ffilLFRED Boeih. viii, Se^ hine forpenc^ se be? 
ormod, c xooo Joshua u. 9 (H eptat.) Dis folc is geirged and 
ormod ongean eow. etxys Lamb, Horn, 105 pet we on 
unihmpan to ormode ne boon. 

Ormolu (p'jmobi). [a. F. or mouluy lit. 
‘ground gold*.] Ongmally, Gold or gold-leaf 
ground and prepared for gilding brass, bronze, or 
other metal; hence, gilded bronze used in the 
decoration of furniture, etc. Now, An alloy of 
copper, zinc, and tin, having the colour of gold 
1765 H Walpole LeiUy to H, S Conway 6 Oct. (1846) V. 

82 A large funnel of bronze with or moulu, hke a column. 
X778 En£r Gazetteer (ed 2) s. v Birminghastiy Their orna- 
mental pieces in Or-Moulu are highly esteemed all over 
Europe. 18x9 A ct 59 Geo, Illy c. 52. § 36 Any Articles , .orna- 
mented with or manufactuied wholly or partly of Or Moulu. 
X831 Carlyle iStfr/ Res, i. iv, A whole immensity of Brussels 
carpets, and pier-glasses, and or-moulu. 1832 Motley Corr, 
(1889) I V X38 Cabinets and caskets of every age, of mother- 
of-pearl, agate, amber, ivory, buhl and ormolu. 1875 Urds 
Diet. Arts III. 461 Or-onolvy a brass m which there is less 
zinc and more copper than m the ordinary brass t the object 
being to obtain a nearer imitation of gold than ordinary 
brass affords. 

b. attnb, and Co/Jib,, as ormolu clock ; ormolu- 
vamish,a copper, bronze, or imitation-goldvainish, 
also called * Mosaic gold’. 

1823 C. M. Wkstmacott English I 334 Enriched with 
ormolu chasings 1842 Barham In^l, Leg , Blondte Jaeke 
XIV, To gaze at your vases. Your pictures and oi-molu clocks, 
t Ormnzi'ne. Oh, A fabric brought from 
Ormuz, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
a famous mart of the Portuguese xn the i6th c. 
Probably the same originally as Abhozren; see 
also Ormasi. 

1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrim n 1432 Very good Ormuzenes, and 
Persian Carpets of a wonderfull finenesse. 
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tOrili Oum^e, V, Ods, [ME. mme corre- 
sponds in form to an OF *ottmer L ormre to 
fit out, equip, adorn ; but as the simple vb. is not 
cited m OF., which had the compound aotmter (see 
Adohn), the ME. word was app either an aphetic 
form of aourm^ or directly from L with the vowel 
conformed to oimiement^ Oknament, and the 
earlier aourtu^ aimtrm It is noticeable that the 
orig. Wycliffite version of 1382, in the O. T. por- 
tion, often has the fuller anourm^ enourne^ which 
Purvey changes to ourne. The 1 5-1 6th c. om is 
conformed to F. orner or L ornare^ 
tram. To adorn, ornament 

taSa WvcuF Ttt iL 10 That thei oume [1^88 onoure] in 
alle thingis the doctryn of cure sauyour God — i Pet, 
lu sHolywjmmen notinournementofclothingeoumeden 
hem silf 1388 — Geii xxiv vf Y hangide eere ryngis to 
ourne Hes face (X382 to hoaourefz; r anoure)the faceof hir] 

— Prov XV a The tuage of wisie mea ourneth [1382 
eahoumeth] kunnyng. c 1:440 Gesta Rom 1 Uvl 305 (Harl 
JM S ) Sepulcns b«a maade faire withoute. And li^ly omyd 
with precious clothing of silke and of palle 0 1449 ^^cocic 

193 Eny unquyk stok or stoon graued and ourned 
with, gold and ©there gay peintmg 1345 Jovk Datu 
ii. Argt. (R.), God steredvp prophetes and omed his chirche 
with great glo^ 1588 A. Kikg tr Catmhti CeUech K.ivb, 
Was omed m Christ lesus. with ane croune of lustice 

Hence tOTned,ourned^/f adorned, f 0 m- 
ing, ourning vbl sb. sMppl er,, adorning, 

J3to WifCLiF 1 Pei ill, 3 Not with curious oumyng of 
heer^ or oumyng of clothinge 1343 Joyb Rxp Deuu m, 
D vij b. The preciouse decent omed ymage 
Orn, obs pa. t of O^^yntoft^ rimtaitj to Ruir. 
Omability. rare, [f, ^omable (f \i,omare to 
fit out, equip, adorn ; see -blb) + -itt.] Capability 
of being adorned or nsed ornamentally. 

x8xz-3x Bentham Fragnt Unro, Gram Introd , Proper- 
ties desirable in eveijr language .Ornabihty, 1 e facility 
of being made subbervient to the purpose of ornament, 

— Mss Lat^. IV § 6 Of OinabiUty or Decorability. 

t O’rnacy. Ohs. [f. Ornate a . see -act 3 .] 
The quality of being ornate, ornateness. 

1326 Skeltow Map^/ 1549, I am supprysed Of 3rour 
language Pultyshyd and ftesshe is your ornacy 1340 
Morysine Vives' Inired IPysd Fvb, This worlde,l5..an 
house, or a temple of God| which of nought be brought forth 
into this shappe and ornacy, that it now is in 1606 Birnie 
Ktrk-Burtall 28 Under these three conditions (to wit, 
of amplitude, ornacy, and vnprostitude chastity to any other 
use) It becomes a Kirk, 


Omameut {g Anament), sb Forms : 3-4 urne- 
meiit, (4 vrnment), 4-5 ournement, 4^6 orne- 
ment; 5 ournament, 5- ornament [a OF. 
oternemeftty omement^ ad.L. orndment-um equip- 
ment, trapping, ornament, f, omdre\ see Obn z».j 
+ 1 . Any adjunct or accessory (primarily for use, 
but not excluding decoration or embellishment) ; 
equipment, fiirmture, attire, tiappmgs. Ohs 
Atta,$ After R, 302 And makede hire ueir mid alle be 
ueire urneraeuE J>et bitocneS blisse 1340 Ayetib 140 Hy 
hise agrayteja and azet mid alle hire oumemens c 1386 
CHAUcra Clerks T, 202 And eek of othere aomementes 
[v rr, rournementea ornamentes] alle That vn-to swich a 
weddyng shpide Me 1398 Trevisa Barth, Be P,R v 
»sviu (1403 J37 The hande is a grete helpe and ornament 
of the body, 1363-73 Cooper Thesastrust ApJitsire, the 
tackling or ornaments of a ship 1391 Shaks i Hen, VI,v 
u 54 The summe of money which I promised For cloathing 
me in these graue Ornaments c x6« Chapman Iltad xi. 
450 A surgeon is to be preferr’d, with physic ornaments, 
Before a multitude, x6 R Johnson 11. 

attu^ m black and mournful Ornaments 
R. Burton Admit. Curios, (1684) 3 Most of her 
{England s] other Plenties and Ornaments are expressed in 
this wd verse following MottSf Pons, Pofts, Mccle^ 

siaFcemtfm, Lana 1747 Gould Enff Ants 50 The Head 
■with Its Ornaments, and the Legs regularly placed, first 
make their Appearance 

b. Heel The accessories or furnishmgs of the 
Church, and its worship • see quot 1857. 

13.. E, E, Alht P B 1284 Wyth alle be vrnmentes of 
hat hous [the Jewish Temple], Ihid 1709 pe fylpe of ]»e 
freke. defowled hade Peomementes of goddez hous latholy 
w^ maked C1400 Maundev (Roxb J xi 43 With many 
oper oumementz and clething of Aaron and of pe tabernacle* 
X4TO-83 Maujry Arthur xm xv, The other held a crosse 
md me omementys of an aulter 1482 Meuk of Evesham 


ments, and other Ornaments of holy Church’. 1339 Act 1 
Eliz c 2 § 25 {Act Umjbj^miie Com, Prated, That suche 
oiuj^ents of the Churche, and of the ministets therof, 
gialbe rcteined and be m vse as was in this Churche of 
England, by aucthoiity of Parliament, in the second yere of 
the raygne of Kyng Edward the vi vntil other order shalbe 
therm taken 1363 in Eng Ch, Furniture (Peacock 1866) 60 
Xnmentane of^all the popishe ornamentes that remaynid in 
the Church of C^lsterworth at anie tyme sens the deathe of 
the late Quene Mane. j8w Decis Pniy Council in Blunt 
Awiot Prayer-bk, p. Ixx, The term * ornaments ' in Eccle- 
s^hcal law IS not confined, as by modem usage, to articles 
of decoration or embellishment, but it is used in the larger 
sense of the wwd ‘ orn^entum ’ In modem times, Organs 
and Bells are held to fall under this denomination 
, c* Ornaments rubi'tc^ the rubric wliidb stands 
immediately before the Order foi Morning and 
Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer j 
so called as referring to the ^ornaments* to be 
used in the Church. (Cf. 1559 b.) 


z872 Zavf Rep. Adm & Eccl. Crts III. 69 The ornament 
lubnc in the prayer book set forth by autbonty of the 
statute x888 Gladstone in xt^th Cent, Nov 767 They 
[Q Eliz. and Govt J sulFered the ornaments rubric to he 
partially dormant, but they kept it in force. 

2 , Somethmg employed to adorn, beautify, or 
embellish, or that naturally does this , a decoration, 
embellishment. 

X388 Wyclif Judith X, 3 And sche took ournementis 
[1382 onournemens] of the armes, and lilies and oiirnede 
hir silf with alle hir ournementis c 1460 Fortescue Ahs, ^ 
Lmi Mon vii (1885) 125 Rich stones and ober juels and 
ornamentes conuehyent to his astate roiall xe^^^Premsds 
Barth BeP R v xv (W deWlhjb/aThe berde is the 
hjghnes and ournament of mannes face 1391 Shaks, 
1 Heiu VL TV 1 29 Or whether that such Cowards ought 
to weare This Ornament of Knighthood [the garter], yea 
or no? 1663 Boyle Qccas Reji iv iv, The Blossoms are 
m themselves great Ornaments to a Tree. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No 170 F 3 My mother sold some of her ornaments 
to dress me in such a manner as might secure me fiom 
contempt 1833 1 ^ Ritchie Wand by Loire 178 Formerly 
the chfiteaux were the ornaments of France 1831 D Wil- 
son Ann, (1863) II 111 V 140 Tores, head-rings, arm- 
lets, and other personal ornaments. 187^ Jowett Plaio 
(ed 2) III. 130 Mere narrahon, when deprived of the orna- 
ments of metre 

b. A quality or circumstance that confers 
beauty, grace, or honour. 

1560 Daus tr, Sleidands Comm 4 b, Amonge other oma- 
mentes of the house of Saxony, this was ever propre unto it, 
greatly to favour Religion 1611 Bible r Pet, ui. 4 The 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 

c, A person who adorns or adds lustre to his 
sphere, time, etc. 

X573 G. Harvey Letter^lh (Camden) 53 Thos singular 
men, the late ornaments of Cambndg and the gloii of Pera- 
brook Hal, 1393 Spenser Col Clout 500 She is the orna- 
ment of womankind x6Bx Prideaux Lett (Camden) zzo 
An. ornament to the University 1774 Warton Hist Eng 
Poetry Diss 11 (1840) I p exx, A most distinguished orna- 
ment of this age was John of Salisbury. 1896 Law Tunes 
C, 488/2 Like so many other ornaments of the Scotch Bench 
and Bar, John Inglis was a son of the manse 
8 The action of adorning or fact of being adorned ; 
adornment, embellishment, decoration (Izi 
that in which this is embodied or consists 
1596 Spenser F Q iv 11 30 Courage ..Approved oft in 
perils manifold, Which he atcniev'd to his great ornament 
x6xi Tourneur A. Trag i 11 Wks 1878! 15 Accomple- 
ments aie more for ornament Ihen use 1667 Milton P, L, 

V 280 The pair that dad Each shoulder broad, came mantling 
o’re his brest With reed (Jrnament 1739 Hume Hum, Nat, 
(1874) I Introd. 307 The improvement or ornament of the 
human mind. 18x7 J, Scott Parts Rems. (ed. 4) 245 There 
was no beauty either of artful ornament, or natural wild- 
ness, 1883 L. F Day Every-Day Art i, Ornament is the 
Art of every Day 

b. Mere adornment ; outward show or display 
1396 Shaks Mereh, V. in. u 74 So may the outward ^owes 
be least themselues The world is still decern’d with orna« 
ment Ihtd, 97 Thus ornament is but The seeming truth 
which cunning times put on To zntrap the wisest. 

Ornament (^ mime nt, puntoe nt), v, [f Or- 
nament sb Cf. modF. (19th c.) omementer^ 
trans To furnish with ornament, to make orna- 
mental ; to adorn, deck, embellish, beautify, 

1720 Pope Iliad xviil Observ. 1457 The Divisions, Pro- 
jections, or Angles of a Roof are I«t to be ornamented at 
the Discretion of the Fainter. 1740 Dyche & Pardon, Oma-, 
ment, to set off, beautify, enrich, make handsome 17^ 
Blackstons Study ofLcem in Ceimn, Introd. i. 26 It 
will ornament and assist them all. 1797 I^s Radcliffe 
IialiaH\, Some copies from the antique, which ornamented 
a cabinet of the Vivaldi palace. iBx6 Scott Old Mort, 
XXIX, A man, formed to ornament, to enlighten, and to de- 
fend his country. 1840 Dickens Bam Rudge ui, He had 
ornamented his hat with a cluster of peacock's feathers 
1873 Jowett Plaio (ed 2) V. 332 The fountains . shall be 
ornamented with plantations and buildings for beauty 
Hence Omani© nted ppl a 
1736 Thomson Liberty v. 347 That very Portion, which . 
might make the smiling Public rear Her ornamented Head. 
X769 Jumus Lett, xxxi X41 The ornamented style he has 
adopted 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxvi IV 405 The prizes 
. consisted of ornamented armour and weapons 

Ornamentability. [f,*omamentdble {f Obna- 
MENT ».) -I- -ITY.^I Capability of being adorned j 
« Ohnabiutt. 

18x1-31 Bentham Ess Lang iv. § i Properties desirable 
in a Iwguage. Decorability, or ornamcntability, as opposed 
to baldness 

Ornamental (piname*iital), a. (sb.) [f. L. 
omanwiUum Obnament + -al ] Of the nature 
of ou ornament, serving as an ornament or decora- 
tion, addingbeauty and attractiveness; decorative, 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep ToRdr. avj, Digressions, 
or ornamentall collections z 6 ^ H More 
My&ilmq, 257 The ornamental Pompousness in Idolatry 
X701 Rowe Amh, Siep^moth, Ded , Men Useful and Orna- 
mental to the Age they live in 1703 T N Cz^ i C 
Purchaser 54 By the word Ornamental work, is to be under- 
stood m Bricklayers Work , all kind of Bnek-work, that is 
hewed with an Ax, or rubbed on a Rubbing stone, or of 
Stone wrought with Chissels, or rubbed with Stones, or 
Lards X796 C Marshall Garden, xix (1813) 319 These 
ornamental trees are proper to plant at the back of shrub- 
beries 1833 London as tf ts to-day 112 A large piece of 
ornaniental water 1876 J Saunders Lzon tn Path vi, The 
male dress of the tune, is more or less ornamental. Mod, 

It may be useful, it certainly ts not ornamental. 

B. sb pi. Things that are ornamental; adorn- 
ments, embellishments, as opposed to essenUals, 


X630 H. Brooke Consero Health 240 The other two are 
Ornamentals that adde to its perfection but not to its 
essence 1659 Gauden Tears Church i xi. 86 Seeking to 
deface the Finnades and Ornamentalls of Religion, but not 
capable to shake the foundations of it X76X Ann. Reg 
242 On the table between each seivice was placed near xoo 
cold ornamentals X863 S L J Li/e in South II 11 63 
French, music and the ornamentals 

Hence Oxuamentallty, condition of being orna- 
mental , concr, that which is ornamental ; Orua- 
me'SLtalize v,j to make ornamental, OTname'ntah- 
ness (Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 

1842 Mrs, Carlyle Lett, I 152 Her picture looks very 
fine indeed in its gilt ornamentality X865 Cxrlyle Fredk, 
Gt m. xix (1872) r 263 1 his doubled wish first set the 
man thinku^ of expensive ornamentahttes xSpa L F Day 
Nature tn Ornanieniv 76 Such undeigrowth must be orna- 
mentalised accordingly 

Orname ntaJism. [f. prec + -ism.] The 
principle or practice of being ornamental. 

1862 W. M Rossetti m Fraser's Mag Aug X95 The 
Belgian sculpture verges towards ornamentalism x866 
lUustr Lend News x Dec. 526/3 Ihe intentional orna- 
mentalism of execution 

Orname'zitalist, [f. as prec. + -isx.] One 
who occupies himself with ornamental art 

1837 Bletckw Mag XLI 184 The ambitious ornamentalist 
who will be half artist, will issue but tasteless, displeasing, 
incongruous productions z888 Pall Mall G o June 5/2 
Mr waiter Crane, who followed, spoke on behalf of the 
designer and ornamentalist 

Orname'XLtally, <sdv [f as prec, + -lt 2,] 
In an ornamental manner ; with a view to orna- 
mentation. 


Tracts ornamentally writ, for publick use 1787 M, Cutler 
in Life, Jmls, 4r Com (1888) I 273 They are neither placed 
ornamentally nor botanically, but jumbled together in 
heaps 1879 CasselVs lechn Educ,v 277/2 However orna- 
mentally or beautifully formed it may be 

t Oruame ntary, a Obs rare, [f L. omd- 
Dient'um Ornament + -art : cf. documentary ^ etc ] 
« ORNAMENTAIi 

1713 M. Davies A then Brit I. 332 Which might serve, 
as a sort of Index supplementary, or as an Ornamentary 
Appendix to those Annals. 

Ornamentation (pjnament^i'jan). [f. Orna- 
ment V, + -ATioN * cf mod F. omenimtation ] 

1 . The action or process of ornamenting; the 
state of being adorned; the subordinate branch 
of art which deals especially with ornament. 

i860 Mill Repr Govt (x86x) 49 To the amusement and 
ornamentation of private life x86z Beresf Hope Eng, 
Cathedr t^ih C 'vii 249 The philosophy of architectural 
ornamentation is continually being more deeply sifted z866 
Comh, Mag May ^44 In the comparatively petty art of 
ornamentation, m rings, brooches, croners, lelic-cases, and 
so on, he has done just enough to show his delicacy of 
taste, Jus happy temperament 

2 . That in which the process of ornamenting 
IS embodied; the oinaments which adorn a thing 
collectively ; ornament in general 

X831 Wilson Preh, Ann. (1863) II nr v. 135 A great 
similarity is traceable in the ornamentation of the whole 
northern races of Europe. 1879 Lubbock So. Lect, v. r6o 
The ornamentation on the arms, implements, and pottery,, 
consists of geometneal patterns. 

Orname nter. H. Ornambntz/. + -er 1,] One 
who (or that which) ornaments, an artist who 
devotes himself to decoration, 
x 823 m Hone Every-day Bk, I 1492 This . profuse orna- 
mentor of whatever is pei nutted to afford it support [the 
ivy] i8sa Wright Celt, Rom ^ Sax (x86i) oxSThe oma- 
menter would proceed by dipping the thumb, or a round 
mounted instrument, into the slip. 1884 Birmingham 
Dady Post 24 Jm. 3/3 Bedstead Ornamenters.— Good 
Workmen used to Floweis. 

Ornamemtist. [f. Ornament sb. + -ist.] 
A professional decorator; a designer of ornaments, 
1843 W B Scott {tide) The Ornamentist, or Artisan's 
Manual m the Various Branches of Ornamental Art. 1864 
Datly Tel, 29 June, Manufactureis want the services of 
® Jackson Becor Design iv. 
S^hapes worth the attention of the ornamentist. 

Ornate (gsne^ t, gm^yppl, a. Also 5-6 ornat. 
[ad. L, omdUus, pa. pple. of omd.-rt : see Orn ] 
tl vz pa pple Adorned, ornamented 

* 43 ^ 5 ° tr. (Rolls) HI. 317 A fowle man did schewe 

..to Di^enes his place ornate with iiche apparaile 1330 
Elyot Gov, i in, A sufficient nombre, ornate with i ertue and 
wisedome 1771 A^iq, Sansb. 187 An image of God the 
Father.. ornate with red stones. 

2 . as Ornamented, elaborately adorned: 
highly decorated or embellished Also fig 

XS03 Hawes Eramp Vtri vil xxix, Lyke a vessell chosen 
and made omat 1538 Starkey England 11 1 178 Our 
cuntrey wyl not sufflir to be so ornat and so beutyful in 
euery de^e as other cuntreys be. 1671 Milton hamson 
71a Fei^l of sex it seems, That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 
^mes this way sailing Like a stately Ship Of Taisus x8zo 
SiwSt 329 Thou brightest star o? 

populous, all treasures 
Contemp Rev XLII 681 If we go to churches 
where the services arc ornate, we see a far larger proportion 
of women than we wish to see o r 

b. Of literary or oratoncal style; Embellished 
with choice language or flowers of rhetoric. 

*,973 Bookes of his ornat 
Mdy ting, That is to al ^ land enlumynyng 1538 Songs 
(Percy Soc) 71 Because the matertene so vyle^It 
may nocht have an ornate style. 1364 Becon Whs Gtn, 
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Pref , The eloquent orators with their sugared and ornate 
eloquence x8x6 Gettil Mag- LXXXVI j. 51 The ornate 
style of poetry 1858 Gladstone Homer III 531 In 
diction Virgil is ornate and Homer simple. 

+ Oma te, V Obs, [f. L. omat-t ppl stem of 
omdrei see prec. and -ate 3,] tram. To oma- 
mentj adorn, embellish. 

z^Trevtsa'sJSitrtIuDeP,R xvir cxvL(W.deW)Sjb/i 
Palma is a tree of vyctory, for therwyth the vyctouis honde is 
ornatyd ifioS Fishfr 7 Pemt Ps, ai Wks (1876) i8r Yf thou 


stones, and ornaments shall be made to garnish and ornate 
the two Pillars of the Church, 1651 Puller's AhelRedvu^ 
Ptscaier{iZ6i) II 313 I*th' German tongue the Bible he 
translated, And it with leam'd Analysis ornated. 

Hence f Orna'ted^// a , f Oma tmg vbL sb, 
1491 Caxtom Vtias Pair, (W de W 1495) n. 176 b/2 Som- 
tyme ornatynge of wordes maketh the proposycion to be 
withdrawen fro the trouthe. 1630 J Taylor (Water P) 
Wks (N ), Had I that adnur’d ornate stde Of Petrark 

Ornately (see the adj ), adv, [f Ornate a* 
+ -LY 2 ] jji an ornate manner , mth ornate lan- 
guage ; ornamentally, elegantly , wth decoration. 
c 1460 G. Ashby BictaPUitos 434. A king sholde enfourme 
his sone to speke omatly with equite. a 154B Hall Chron,^ 
Hetu Vllli 94 h» A solempne oraaon, to whom the Emperors 
Secretary answered omatly x6xi Speed HtsU Gi Brtt. 
tx xviii (1623) 922 He rehearsed them the same matter 
againe so wdl and ornately, so euiden tly and plaine. x8^ 
H Miller ScJu 4- Schm (1858) 342 Some of the ornately 
sculptured foliage 

Orxia*teuess. [f. as prec. + -ness ] The 
quality of bemg ornate 

x668 Wilkins Real Char n i 36 Ornateness, adorn, set 
out, Deck, b^utihe,embelh^,trinim. a 1849 Foe i? Dawes 
Wes 1864 IIL iS3 A well disciplined oraateness of language. 
Opnation(f^Jn^ Jan), rare {z.diXt^omaitbn-efiif 
n. of action from om-are to adorn.] The action of 
adorning ; the condition of being adorned, adorn- 
ment, ornament, t equipment ; ornamentation. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg ^7 ft Thus in sixe dayes was 
heven and erthe made and alle the omation of them x^5 
tr Machiavelh's Prince Ded (1883) xo Nor have I beautified 
it with rhetorical ornations X879 [Lingkam] ScL Taste 
1 6 The extiavagant fiondity of Genoese omation. 


xre, ff. 
E.] Te] 


ppl. stem of L. 
‘ending or servmg 


tOruativei a, Obs, rare, 
omdre to adorn : see -ativb.] 
to adorn ; decorative 
x66o Stanley Hut, Philos, III. l. 54 An ornative and 
exemplary reason 

il Omatriz triks). [L. orndtrfx female 
adomer.] A woman who adorns, a tire-woman. 

1834 Lytton Po7f^en in. vii, The omatrix(L e. hairdresser) 
slowly piled, one above the other, a mass of small curls 
Omature (^unatiui). rare, [a- F, omaiure 
(i 530 in Godef.) = It ornatura^ ad. late L. omdiura 
ornament, ornamentation, f ppl stem of L ornare^ 
see -USE.] Ornamentation, adornment, decoration: 
embellishment ; ornament. 

1338 Leland liin, I. New Years Gift p xxi, A thing that 
desired to be sumwhat large, and to have omature. 1601 
B Jonson Poetaster iil i, 45 A mushroom, for all yow other 
omaturcs. 165B Phillips, Ornature^ a setting forth, trmi- 
ming, or adornmg [ed. 1706 substitutes Or/iament} x8x4 
Southey XVIII 113 Vestments stiff Widi ornature 

of gold. 1886 Blackie in 19^^ Cent Apr. 531 The Gothic 
Castle with its grotesque 01 nature of all kinds. 

Omdem, omdorn, dial ff. Undbrn Obs, 
f Ome, a,^ Obs, rare, [Origin and sense uncer- 
tain.] ?Caieful, particular. 

axa»s Ancr R, 370 Bute J>e on was omure o^ete & of 
drunche ben ^e twei otSire. c 1315 SHOREHAM^tf//«^ (E. £) T* S ) 
77/22x4 Pe syxte onleke swete ihesus, Of ordre nobyug orne, 
f Orae, a,^ Obs, rare-“\ [app. a. Or. 
with mutescent e as in assign (sb.2), etc.] Ornate. 

GX430 Freemasonry (ed. Halkw* 1840) 5^ Rethoryk 
metryth with ome speche amonge 

II Ornd (erron. -/fi), F. ® ^ adorned *, in coitagt 
om 4 * see Cottage 4. 

z8xx Shelley Si Iriyne xi. Pr Wks x888 I 207 A 
cottage orn^i which I possess at some little distance hence. 
fOruel. Obs, rare fa. F. omel, ph omaulx 
(i4th’-i5th c. in Godef.),] A kind of rather soft 
white building stone 

X44a in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) T. 3B6 Fraughtage 
of X tonne of Ornell fro london vn to ye College. X443 
Jhtd, 388 Fraught of Cj quarter and ahalf of Oroel 
Oraeiaent, obs. form of Ornament 
t Omeo-, repr, Gr. 6 /)F£o-, comb, form of 
« opvii bird, m numerous compounds , hence the 
obs + Orneosoo pio, + Omeo aoopiflt : see quot. 

1727 Bailey. voL II, Orneoscohehs, Omens or Prediction 
given from the Flight, etc of^irds Ihd.O^osci^ists, 
Augurs or Diviners by Birds [So 173®^ (folK^j 
t Orai-, an irregular substitute for Orneo- or 
Oenitho- in t OmrsoopiBt, 

+ Opni'soopy : see quots., and cf. prec, 

, 1775 Ash, *Ormscopics, the omens or predicUons drawn 

from the observation of bhds X75S Johnson, 

one who examines the flight of birds, in order to foretel fot^. 

itv. i77SinAsH i8a8ui Webster, and in some mod Diets. 

1^ Cmtury Diet,, ^Ornucoty, same as ornithoscopy. 
to-rnifyi 2^ Obs, Also 6 oraefy [irreg 
f. F omer or L omd^re to adorn + -fy.] trans. 
To adorn, ornament 

xeoA T. BEDiNCFiELn tr Machtaioellfs Flt^nitne Hist, 
(i 5 W) 48 They likewise omefied their city with new build- 


ings, x6oa Segar Hon, Mil, fy Crv, 1 xxL 27 Permitting 
them also to omifie their weapons with siluer and gold. 
i6m J Done Hist Sepiuag, 38 As the Maister-worke men 
hM shewed their Arte m imbellishing and omif3nM every 
thing 1671 Bxydall Law Nobtl ^ Gentry 8 A Duke is 
Omined with a Surcoat Mantle and Hood at his Creation. 

II Orais (f jms). [a, Ger Orms, a. Gr. opvvi bird. 
(Introd, c 1859 )] A collective term for the birds 
or bird life of a region or country ; = avifauna. 

x86z Ihts 292 ifteading) On the Diversity of the Estimate 
of the Rurepean Ornis and its causes [tr. Ger paper by 
Dr. J. H Blasms) zSSz in Edin, Rev Apr 474 An ornis 
more anomalous m its admixture of forms, but poorer as 
regards roecies. 1893 Proc Somerset Arch ^ Nat, Hut, 
Soc 102 This number appears inadequate to represent the 
Ornis of so large a county as Somerset, 
pruitkian f lan), a rare, [f Gr. hpvX- 
Bias the north wind which brought the birds of 
passage, f. Spy is ^ opvlB^ bird ; hence bpviBias 

(Arist. Acham ), a tempest of birds, an * Oraithian 
gale *.] Bringmg birds ; laden with birds. 

iBm tr Ansiodhanes, Ac&amians 36 D.Wbat bring >ou ? 
S, Ducks, jackdaws, woodcocks, tufted^Iucks, landrail^ 
divers. B. Marry then, like an Omitbian gale, you have 
come to the market 


Oruitkic (FJni*>ih), a, [ad. Gr. SpyiBi/eos 
bird-like, f opvis bird. So modF. omithtque 
(1875 m Littrd)] Of, or pertaining to, birds; 
characteristic of birds ; of the bird kind ; avian 
1854 Owen in Circ, Sc,^ Organ. Hat I. 226 Retaining its 
ornithic type. x8<Ss Reader 29 July 123/3 Th® ornithic 
character of the cast of the bram.cavity z8M Ncwtok 
Did, Birds Introd. 21 The ornithic portion of the Fauna of 
any particular country 
b Healing with or skilled in birds. 
az^jt M Collins Th, in Garden (x88o) II 99 A point 
I am not ornithic enough to explain. x88x Ruskiv Love's 
Meime I iii 126 You will scarcely find in any oraithic 
manual more than a sentence .about their hearing. 

Ornitkickiiite (^mij^rknmt) [ad. mod. L. 
orntthichniteSf f. Gr. opws, bpyiO-, bird track: 
see -iTE t and Iohnite Often used m the L form.] 
A fossil footprint of a bird, or bird-like reptile; 
applied orig. to those found in Tnassic deposits m 
Connecticut, now attnbuted to dinosaurs. 

X836 Hitchcock m A»ier, yhil, Sei. XXIX 3x3, 1 in- 
dade all the varieties of tracks under the term Omiih~ 
tchntiess signify mg stoT^ htrd tracks Ihtd, 324 Some of 
the specimens of Ormthicnnites, which I r^ard as produced 
by a three toed bird, may have been made by one with four 
toes. 1S43 Lvell Tram, N, Amer, I 93 Red sandstone . 
remarkable for its oraithicbnites. 1848 Lowell Biglerw P, 
12ApT(l8f‘ " 
ichnites or 


ill bird-tracks df Dr HitchcocL 

So O zuithiclmology [see -ologt], the branch 
of palaeontology whi^ deals with orrathichnites 
1836 Hitchcock vaAmer, yrnU Set XXIX 31$ Since this 
is a department of oryctology hitherto unexplored I should 
call It onuthichnology. 

Ornitkilie Q'mipsm), Chem [f Gr hpvlB^ 
bud + -ine6.] a base, CsHijNaOj, which enters 
into the composition of Oenhhubio acid^ q.v, 
x88x Watts Diet, Chem, VIII 1446 [see Ornithuric]. 
Ornitki'VOrOllSt « rare, [irreg. f Gr. hpVlB- 
bird- + L -vor-us • see -VOBOUS ] Biid-devouring. 

xte? in Mavne Expos Lex 1884 J. E Taylor Sagacity 
of Plants 276 The larger and pecuharly-constructed nepen^ 
thesj therefore, may be ornithivorous as wdlas insectivorous. 


Ornitko-,bef. vowel omitli-,repr. Gr. dpvWo-, 
SpyiB-f combining form of 6 pvis bird, as in dpvTdo- 
Biipas bird-catcher, dpvT$o<‘<pa’Y 05 bxrd-eating, eta, 
used in Eng. to form numerous scientific terms: 
see the following, and the Mam words below. 

The pronunciation varies with the place of the stress : 
when the pnmary stress frills on the following element, there 
must be a secondary stress on omiihO‘^ which according to 
the etymology ought to be ornTiko-t and is so pronounced 
by most English scholars unlearned words; but conforma- 
tion to « /qgy, dmiiho lopst^zs established 0 rnitht^ 

logical (instead of ori&thologicati^ the analogy of which 
has introduced o'mitho- into other words m popular use. 

Omiiihoblo’grap]i7, the life-history of a bird 
or birds ; hence Oml thoblogra'pliioal a, 
Ornl thooepha'llc, Omltliooe'pluilouB a, [Gr, 
K€^fi head], shaped like a bird’s bead (Mayne 
Expos, Lex 1857). Ozai thoco'proUte, an avian 
coprolite, fossil birds’ dung. Ornitliooopzos, 
the dung of birds, guano. Ozni-tlioleii’olBm [Gr 
XfXKbs white], albinism in birds (Mayne). Oziil- 
thome’laiiiiBm [Gr. piXav blaw], melanism in 
birds (Mayne). Ozni thomyEOUB a, [Gr, piv^Aeiv 
to suck], living parasitically on birds (Mayne). 
IIOzul thopa'ppi fl [irdinror grandfather, ancestor], 
an order of Jurassic birds of archaic type, repre- 
sented by die gessxo&Archmpteryx \ hence Oral tho- 
pa‘ppicG Oznitho ptexoTLSG [Gr.irrEpdv feather, 
wing], bird-winged, having wings like a bird. 
Oxnl’thotzoplie nonce-wd [Gt. rpo<f> 6 $ feeder], 
a place to which birds are attracted by food, so as 
to come under observation 

x8a6 Dovaston in Bewick's Bni Birds (ed. 6) I Pref. s, 
I examined no less than twenty three sorts of birds m and 
about my Omithotrophe, as I humourously denominate it. 

II Omitkodelpkia (^jnsif^^de’lfii), sh,pl. Zodl, 
[modX. (He Blainville 18..), f. OBmH0-+Gr. 


womb + -lA 2 ] De Blalnville’s name for 
the lowest of the three sub-classes of the Mam- 
malia, identical with the Protothena of later 
zoologists. The sub-clas^ deriving its name from 
the ornithic character of tiie reproductive organs, 
consists of a smgle order, the Monoiremala, con- 
taimng the two genera Echidna and Omitko- 
rhynchus. Hence Oznithode'lpliiaiL, Oznitho- 
delpMc, Oznitliode'lpliid, Oxnithode Iphous, 
adjs , of, belonging to, 01 of the nature of the 
Oi mthodelphia 

1871 Hurley Anaf Verieh, An, 114. xSya Mn^ART 
Anat, 18 The 3rd sub-class is called Ornithodelphia, and the 
animals comprised within it are termed Omithodelphous 
mammals 1879 D M. Wallace Austra/as iil 57 The 
lowest group of mammals— the sub^:lass Ornithodelphia or 
Monotremata, consisting of two of the most remarlmble 
animals on the globe. 

II Omitkogeea (pjnoijwdsfa, -gfa). Zoogeog, 
[mod I/, , f. Gr opvXBo* bird- + '^aia land.] A pro- 
posed term for a division of the land surface of the 
earth, characterized by the existence of many 
peculiar buds, including formerly some gigantic 
species, and by the absence of Mammalia, except 
bats, seals, and whales It corresponds to the New 
Zealand region of some authors. Hence Oxnltho- 
gueauiz. 

1874 P. Sclateh in Manchester Sci. Led Ser. vi. v. 79 
We may dmde our earth mtofourdivisions IV., Orntika, 
Bird land. zBg9 W. L. & P. L. Sclater Geogr Mam- 
mals Introd. IX Mr Gill.. has proposed a divimon of the 
Earth into nine 'realms’. .. (8) llie Omitho-gsean (s=New 
Zealand) 

t Ornrtkogal. Obs, Also 8 -gale. [ad. L. 
onnthogaU (Puny), or Gr. hpvM^ioXjQVy f dpvXBo- 
bird- + ydXa milk ; in Bot. L, Omitho^lwn 
(Toumefort, r 700).] The Star of Bethlehem XOmU 
thogahm umbellatm}C)\ also an anglicized form 
of the botanical name of the genus 
XS78 Lyte Dodoens n, xlvii 205 Dioscondes writeth of 
Omithogal that the bulbus or round roote thereof may be 
teten. [1664 Evelyn Hal, Hort (1729) 208 Juna. Flowers 
in Prune or yet lasting.. Pinks, Ormtho^um.] 1706 
Phillips, Omiihogale^ an Herb call'd Star of Bethlehem, or 
Dogs-Omon x^ac Bradley Diet s,v. Star of Beth- 
lehetfii The Arabick and that call'd the Indian Omithoeale, 
axe most esteem’d [1825 Greenhottse Comp, I z x6 Tunicate 
bulbs, as some of the Ormthogaluma] 

Omithoid (pmijioid), a, ££. Gx-hpvlB- bird 
+ -oiD.] Resembling a bird ; approaching birds 
in stincture : esp, applied to certain reptiles. 

1858 Hitchcock Tehnol Hew Engl 103, I attach the 
Typopus to the omithoid Lizards. 189$ Pop, Sci, Monthly 
Sept. 6^3 Omithoid lizards or batrachiana 

Omitholeucism : see Ornitho-. 
Omitholite (^jmrjifiait). [f Oenitho- + -mteJ 
A fossil of a bud or fragment of a bird. 
x8a8 in Webster 3836 Hitchcock in ^ml Sci, 

XXIX. 307 For this paucity of oroitbolites, geologists have 
assimed probable reasons. x8^ Gilluobe tr. FigutePs 
Repines Birds Introd 3 Traces had been discovered.. of 
certain Ormtholites. 1876 Page Adv, Text-lk. Geol xix. 370 
Many unknown fragments of Inrd bones are. .ranked under 
the general term ormtholites 

Hence Oznitlioll*tic a , asin ' onutholitic remains’. 
Omitkologer (pjniJ^^^lodjoi). rare, £f. Oeni- 
THOIOG-Y -h -BRl.] = OBNITHOIiOGIST. 

x 66 x !Lovsll Hist Amnu 4* Min, 134 Savonarola pre- 
ferreth it before the Bustard or Tbrutii, so Bapt Fier. Yet 
the Omithologer and Volateranus deny it. 

Ornitholo*gio, a, rare, [f. Gi. hpsvtBoXby-os 
speaking or treatmg of birds H- -lo.] = next 
1846 in Worcester. 

Omitkological (ponif^jV-d^ikal), a, [f: as 
prec. + -Ai] Of or pertaining to ornithology; 
rdatingto the study of buds. (In quot. T,%^^ccdctchr, 
Of or pertaining to birds, avian, ornithic.) 

x8oa Montagu (fr//^) Ornithological Dicdonary; or Alpha- 
betical Spopsis of Bntish Buds. x8t» Pennant's Zoo?. II. 
88 Mr Montagu has given a very detailed description of 
It in his ormthological dictionary 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 204 The ornithological ear of the master 
was strude by a regular and melodious call, the note, as he 
averred, of a sky-lark z8ys Miss Braddon Strange World 
II 1 9 A marvellous specimen of the omithologicd race. 
Hence Oznitholo gloally adv,f according to 
ornithology, from an ornithological point of view, 
Ornitkologist (^mi]?pl6d5ist). [£, as Oeni- 
THOLOGY 4* -1ST.] One who studies or is versed 
m ornithology ; a student of birds. 

1677 Plot Oxfordshxre 177 She may be placed amongst 
them ^ future Ornithologists 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) 

I 13s This IS the gyxfalco of all the ornithologists e5ccept 
Linnsus 1874 Coues Azrtfr iV W Introd xiNoontLnot 
an omitholo£^t,has contributed more to the advance of our 
knowledge of the birds of the West. 

So Oml’tho loglse to pursue the study of birds. 

1892 Gd, Words Apr 238/2 One day m early summer, 
whilst onuthologizmg amongst the mountams, 

OnitllolOflT [ad. mod. L 

ornithologta (Aldrovandus, I 599 ]> f Gr. bpvXBoXoyos 
treatmg of buds, f hpvXBo" bud + -^^705 speaking, 
(if. F. omttkologie (1690 in Katz -Harm.).] The 
branch of zoology wBich deals with birds, their 
nature and habits, (By Fuller used otherwise.) 
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(165s Fuller Omitho-Logie • or, the Speech of Birds. 

Hence 1670 in Blount ] 

fxfo6 WiLLUGHBT(ft//<?j Omitholosis Libn tres,Tecognovit 
. J. Raius.] 1678 Ray (titte) Ornithology, translated into 
Englishandenlarged[tr ofprec.]. J706 Phillips ( ed Kersej), 
a Discourse or Description of the several kinds 
and natures of Birds. 1755 in J ohnson i8a8 Miss Mi rpORp 
Vtiiage Ser iii (1863) 13 The lectures on ormtholo^, with 
which , . he had thought fit to favour Fanny 1893 N ewto v 
Diet Birds Inttod. 20 The other work to the importance of 
which on Ornithology in thiscountryallusion has been made 
is Bewick’s Htsiory 0/ Bniish (1797-1804) 

Oruithosuaucy fijmse'nsi) [ad. med. 
or mod.L. ornlthomantiai a. Gr. dpvieofiavreia 
divination from birds, augury, f. bpvlOo^ bird- + 
fmyTeia divination : see -mangy,] Divination by 
means of the flight and cries of birds; augury. 

163a Gaule Magastrom 163 Ornithomancy [divining] by 
Birds 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s.v , Ornithomancy among 
the Greeks, was the same with augury among the Romans. 
1840 E)EQuiNCEYil/o<f Su^irsi Wks 1862 III ^lyOmitho- 
mancy, or the derivation of omens from the motions of birds, 
grew into an elaborate saence 
So Ornithoma’ntio tf., of or perta^ng to orni- 
thomancy ; Or]iit]ioma*ii.tist| a diviner by birds 
(Bailey vol. II. 

Omltliomelaiiisxa, etc, : see Oenitho-. 
Ornithomo rpMc, [f* Gr. 6 pj/X 66 p.op(p~o 5 

bird-shaped {ixop(p-fj form) + -IC.] Having the form 
and appearance of a bird ; birdbke 
1887 Rttual ^ kehff II 4 Between these two 

omi t homorpbic creators the strife was fierce xfljps National 
Ohssrverxx'^l&x 418/2 The ‘oof-bird’is the oraithomorphic 
aspect of the tutelary genius of wealth 

OrnitLopliilist fibst) [f Ornitho- 
+ Gr. <plX-os lover + -1ST ] A lover of birds. 

1876 World y 3 Like a true omithophihst, Mr. Spurgeon 
likes birds, but likes them wild 
So OxnlthopluJlte sd s prec (also aitrib^, 
OxultlLO'plillous bird-loving , in Botany, 
applied to flowers fertilized by the agency of birds, 
chiefly humming-birds, which visit them for honey, 
OmltlLo pltily, love of birds. 

1839 L ^ Handhk Diningy^i^A 3)73«2^^,He 

never omitted this ornithophilite excursion z88o Gray 
Struct Bat 217 Omithophilous—i.e,bird-fertiIized— flowers 
are to be ranked with entomophilous. 1884 ‘ Basil * Waanng 
cf the Green L iiu 44 Sumniers’s opinion both of her practice 
and of her preaching of omithophily 
Or2lithopod(pJni)iuppd),a.andyi^ [ad modL 
Onnthopoda, neuter pi., f Oenitho- *f* Gr, iroiJs, 
vrofi- foot.] a, adj* Havmg feet like those of a bird , 
belongmg to the Ormtho poda^ a group or order of 
extinct saurians, contaming herbivorous Dtno- 
sannaj whose hmd feet closely lesembled those of 
birds m their structure b A member of this 
group So Oxnitho'podons a 
[i838 Rolleston & Jackson Amnu Life 392 Two of the 
sub-divisions [of Dinosaurs] [Siegosaw la and Orniihopodd^ 
show ornithic characters, especially in the hmd-limh ] x888 
Xyoekker m Q ymi GeoL Soc (1889) XLV i 41 Vertebrse 
of an Ornithopodous Dinosaur from the Green-sand. 
Ormthopterous . see Oenitho-. 
OrnitborliyiicbouSf Zool, [f. as next + 
-CDS.] Having a beak like that of a bird. 

X857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

II OrnithorhyuGhtis (pini])^n'nki^3,pinail3<?-'). 
[mod f. Oenitho- + Gr. hill J An aquatic 
mammal of Australia, the duck-billed platypus or 
duck-mole {0. paradoxus or anaHnui)^ the only 
species of its genus and family in the order 
Monotrmata] it has glossy daik-brown fur, webbed 
feet and bill like a duck’s , it lays eggs like a bird. 

the Ormihorhynchus were procu^ through Sir Josepf 
Banks x8ao J Oxley ’pml a Exp N S Wales 284 We 
saw numbers of the omithorynchus, or water mole, in the 
nver 2864 Owen Power of God 46 The anomalous (Dmitho- 
rhynchus, with the tail of a beaver, the skin of a mole, the 
beak of a duck, and the ^urs of a cock. x8to Courtkofe 
Paradise of Birds 70 For he gave to the Earth the first 
animal birth, and conceived the Ornithorhyncus 1892 J. A. 
Thomson Outlines Zool 366 The mammary glands in the 
female Omithorhynchus open on a flat patch 

Omi’tliosaiir. [f. as next] » next, b. 

X882 in Ogilvie (Annandale). 

Omitliosaiiriaii (-sgrian), a. Palstmt 
[f, mod L OrnUhosaima^ neut. pi. i Oenitho- + 
Gr. trau/jos lizard: see Saurian] Of, belonging 
to, or having the character of, the Omiihosauria^ 
an extinct order of flying reptiles, including the 
pterodactyl; more usually called Pterosauna, 
b. sh. A member of this order. 
OrxiitlL0Scelidau(-se'lidan),d; {sh ) Pakeont, 
[f mod L Ormihoscehda pi. (f Oenitho- bird + 
Gr. auiK-os leg + -h -an.] Of or belonging 
to the Omithoscehdaf a sub-class or order of 
extinct reptiles of Mesozoic and Tertiary age, which 
approached birds in the form of the hinder legs and 
the pelvic arch. b. sb. A member of this order. 
The Ormthoscehda are sometimes reckoned as identical 
with the Dtnosaurta (in a wide sense), sometimes as con- 
taining the Dtnosauna and Coinpsognatha, 

XB76 Huxley Amer Addr , Led Evolution li (X877) 61 
Hmd limbs of a crocodile, a three-toed bird, and an ornitho- 


scelidan. Ibid, 64 The ornithoscelid^ hmb is comparable 
to that of an unhatched chick, 1880 Haughton Geog, 
vi. 26s The Archaeopteryx is a connecting link between the 
true birds and the OmitbosceUdan ijsptiles ^ 

Omitkoscopy skopi). [ad. Gr opvT^ 
BooKoma, u. of quality f. bpvlBoiSKbv'-os observing 
(and divining by) birds, augunng, sb = augur, f, 
bpvlBO' bird + -(Tkoitos viewmg] Observation of 
birds for the purpose of dmnation ; augury. 

1840 Dc Quincey Plod Suferst Wlca 1862 III 321 
Speaking of ornithoscopy in relation to Jews 1897 A. 
Drucker tr Jhennfs Evol of Aryan 374 The original 
meaning, therefore, of Ornithoscopy cannot possibly nave 
been the mere watching of birds. 

So Oxnitlio’scopist, one who professes or prac- 
tises ornithoscopy ; an augur, (Ogilvie, 1882.) 
Ornitbotoxiiy (^xnijp’tomi) [f, Oenitho- 
•h Gr. -To/na cutting . see -TOMY ] Dissection of 
birds , the anatomy of birds. 

1834 Owen Shel d* in Czrc, Sc , Organ Nat (1865) 
II 73/1 An additional specific term in omithotomy 
So Ornithoto mioal a, of or pertaining to 
omithotomy , Oxiutlio'tomist, one who practises 
the dissection, or studies the anatomy, of birds 
1873 W K. Parker in Eneycl Brit, III 728/x The merest 
abstract of most of*our present ornitbotoimcal knowledge 
1885 Newton Ihd XVIiI 41/2 To harmonize the views of 
omithotomists with those taken by the ornithologists who 
only study the extenor. 

Ornitliiiric (^jni])iuo*nk), Chem. [f Orni- 
th(o- + Urio.] In Omitkunc aetdj CigHaoNgOi, 
an acid extracted from the excrement of birds 
whose food has been mixed with benzoic acid ; it 
crystallizes m small colourless anhydrous needles 
x88x Watts Diet Chem. VIII. 1446 In constitution omi- 
thuric acid is analogous to hippunc acid, being formed by 
the union of 2 mol benzoic acid and i mol ornithine, with 
elimination of 2 mol water. 

OrmthurotlS (^Jni])iua*r3s),<7, Zool. [f mod 
L. Omithura^iitm. pL,f. Ornith(o- -j- Gr obp&taxl ] 
kt. Bird-tailed ; of or pertainmg to the Omiihurm 
or ordinary birds havmg a tail termmated by a 
pygostyle, as opposed to the Saururm or lizard- 
tailed birds, represented by the fossil Archmpieryx 
■f 0‘raomancy. Ohs. [irreg. f. Gr. opvts bird 
+ fiavTcia divination.] = Oenithomancy 

0 xdao Lydg Assembly qf Gods 869 These folowyd Konnyng 
, Adryomancy,Omoinancy, with Pyromancy 1636 Blount 
Glossogr, Omouiancyf dmnation by the moving of birds 

Oro-anal (6arf>|^*nal), a. [irreg. f, L, ds, or- 

mouth + Anal.] 

1 . That serves both as mouth and anus, as the 
single orifice of the digestive system of the star-fish. 

187a Nicholson Palmni 131 The question is narrowed to 
its being the anus alone, or an * oro-anal ’ orifice. 

2 Extending in the direction from mouth to anus. 
X885 Ray Lankestfr in Encycl. Bni. XIX, 434/2 A new 
long axis 15 .. established at right angles to the ori^nal oro* 
anm axis 

II Orobauche (^^jbse’qkz) [L. (Pliny), a, Gr. 
bpo& 6 rf)iy\^ f. bpo^’Os OEOBUS + ayX'^*' to throttle.] 
A genus of leafless plants (Tonmefort, 1700), para- 
sitical on the roots of other plants, chiefly Ze£u- 
mtitosm ; the broomrape. Also allrtb. 

1362 Turner Herbal ii 71b, It choketh and strangleth 
them [pulses] where of it hath the name of Orobanche, that 
is chokefitche or strangletare. x6ox Holland Pliny II X45 
A weed there is which we named Orobanche, for that it 
choketh Emile and other pulse. 2873 Tristram Meah xiu 
249 Splendid orobanches, of two species . thnve on the roots 
of the A triplex haltmus 2890 Athenaeum 21 June 805/2 
Specimen of an orobanche parasitic upon a pelargonium. 
Hence Oroba’nclieous a., of or pettaming to the 
Natural Order Orobancheso or Orobanchacem. 

1837 in Mayne Expos, Lex, 

tO'robe. Obs rare. • [a. F orohe (1545 in 
Hatz -Darm ), ad. L ot^obus, by mod Fr. botanists 
applied to Oiobus tuherosm^ now Latkyrus mor 
crorhizusi see next.] Some species of vetch or 
other leguminous plant. 

27x4 Fr. Bk of Rates 95 Orobes per 200 weight, *736 
Rolt Diet Trade^ Orobe, a plant, whose seed and root are 
of some use in medicine and dying 
to. Comb, f Orobe-strangler. = Obobanohb 
x562 Turner Herbal 11 72 It hath gotten the name Oro- 
banche, that is Orobstrangler. 

II OrototLS Tohils). Pot. Obs. [L. (Plmy), a. 
Gr. bpo^os some kind of vetch ; taken as generic 
name by Toumefort 1700.] A former genus of 
Legtm%mse & , now divided between LcUhyi^es and 
Vtcta, one species being named Vtaa Orobus 
Usually Englished from Turner onward as Bitter Vetch^ 
an appellation founded by Turner upon a passage in 
Galen , though the early herbalists admit that the identity 
of Galen’s opoj3os was unknown to them 
xssx Turner Herbal l P iij b, Galen . and Aetms with 
one consent hold that the black orobus is bitter 1362 Ibid, 
II 77b, Opium., taken m the quantite of a bitter fich, called 
eruum or orobus x688 R Holme Armoury ii 91/2 Wood, 
or wild Orobus [hath] the Flowers white, the cod black 

Orocentral (oor^^se ntral), a. [irreg for 
central, f L. dx, dr- mouth + Central ] Occupy- 
ing the centre of the oral side (of an echinoderm). 

1884 P, H Carpenter in Challenger Rep tZool xxxil 138 
I propose to call it [a plate of calcareous matter] the ^ oro- 


central’. 1883 Athenaeum it Apr 475/a The orocentral 
plate corresponds with the centrodorsal x888 Rollestoh 
& Jackson Amin Lfe 345 {Echtnodermata) In its typical 
form there is an orocentral surrounded by five interradial 
oral plates, and these in their turns by circles of oral radials 
and interradials. 

Orogenesis (pr^iidgemihis) Geol [f. Gr 6 pos 
mountain + -genesis.] The formation of mountains. 
So Oro*£f6ii7 [cf F. orogime (Littrd), and see 
-geny], 

x886 W B Taylor in Proc Amer Assoc. Adv. Sc 
XXXIV 202 Does not this impartial testimony form a most 
st^gestive indication of the ^ciet cause of orogenesis? 

Orogeuic (^»r^ 7 |dge*nik), a. [f as Oeogeny (see 
prec ) + -10. Cf. F. 01 ogdmque (Littrd).] Mountain- 
forming, concerned m the formation of mountains 
x886 American XII 331 The old belief that earthquakes 
are generally volcanic , they are more commonly oiogemc 
1898 J E. Marr Pnne Stratigr Geol 32 Inversion is a 
frequent accompaniment of the more local orogenic or 
mountain-formini^ movements 

Orographic (pr^grse'fik), a [f. Obograbht 
+ -10 see -GEAPHio ] Of or pertaming to oro- 
graphy, connected with the physical character, 
features, and relative position of mountains 
1846 m Worcester 1864 Reader 5 Mar 303/1 Die two 
chains repeat each other in all their primary orographic 
conditions x88o F R. & G R Conder Handbk to Bible 
vii 333 Such being the orographic features of the site x8B8 
J D Whitney Names ^ Places 83 It needs but little oro- 
graphic study to find out that a single entirely isolated 
mountain is something of comparatively rare occurrence 
Orograi’phical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Re- 
lating to or connected with orography. 

X802-3 tr Pallas's Trav (1812) II too In an orographical 
respect Tshorguna deserves every attention xSBoHaugh- 
TON Phys Geog v 203 An Orographical Map of Africa. 
1894 Nation (N. Y.) 23 Aug 142/2 An orographical and 
geological description of the Cordilleras 

Orograpli7(oT^*grafi),oreograpky(prziPg-). 
[f. Gr. 6 posj 6 pe- mountain + -qeaphy, Greek 
compounds of dpos are formed in bpei-, bpo-, and 
dp6(o-; hence the two forms, of which oro^aphy is 
now the more usual. So in Fr , orographe {Diet 
Acad. 1878) has displaced ordograp/ne,] That 
branch of physical geography which deals with 
the formation and features of mountains ; the de- 
scription of mountains 

x8^ Worcester, Orograplw 1836 A K Johnston ipiile') 
Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, Geology and Oro- 
giaphy 1863 Sat Rev ii Feb. 163 He has made an addi- 
tion to oreography i88x Pinto How I crossed Africa II. 
1 207 The oreography of that region 2883 A theneeum 29 Sept 
407/1 A detailed description of the orography of one of the 
most complex mountain systems on the face of the earth. 
^llOronippus O^mhipcs). [mod. L., f. Gr. 
bpos mountam + imros horse.] A genus of fossil 
quadrupeds found in the Eocene beds of North 
America, having four toes on the fore feet and 
three on the hind feet; held to be an ancestral 
form of the horse and its congeners. The animals 
were only about the size of a fox 
2877 Dawson Ong World x 227 The earliest of them, the 
Orohippus, would lequire, on the theory, to have been pre- 
ceded by a previous senes. 1879 Le Conte Elem Geol 504 
First of all .appears theEobippus, then the Orohippus 

Oroide (6«T<7jid). [f. Fr. or, It. oro (L. auruvi) 
gold + Gr. eldos form : cf. -om ] An alloy of 
copper and zinc, having the colour of gold. Also 
attrzb (See also Oreide ) 

^ 2873 Knight Diet Mech , Oroide, an alloy resemblinggold 
in appearance sBygV/RBSTBRSiippl , Oroide (Also written 
oreide ) x88o Sat Rev 7 Feb. 175/2 Oroide gold x88x 
Metal World No 6. 89 Oreide must not be confounded with 
oroide, which consists of X2 parts of caustic lime, 360 of sal- 
ammoniac, 600 of magnesia, 900 of tartar, 10,000 of copper, 
and 1,700 of zinc 

OroliiLgTLal (oar^li ggwal), a. [irreg. for 
hngual, f. L, ds, dr* mouth + hngua tongue + -al.] 
Connected with the mouth and tongue. 

xBp^ Alibnit's Sysi Med.Vll 287 Unilateral extirpation 
of the oro-lingual or of the laryngeal centres. 

Orologe, orologge, obs. forms of Horologe 
Orology (orp-lodgi), oreology (prz,u*l-). [f. 
Gr. bpQs, op€- mountain + -logy. As to the two 
forms see Orography,] The scientific study of 
mountains ; the branch of geology or of physical 
geography which treats of mountains. 

1781 J T Dillon Trav through Spam 245 We are not 
therefore to wonder, that orology, or the science of moun- 
tains, is so little understood, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) XIV § 582 Equally important is it, to present its 
orology, by mapping out the bottom of tlie ocean x89a 
Daily News 26 Mar. 2/1 Originally Mr Wbympenntended 
to pursue his studies in Oreology., in the cloud-capped re- 
gion of the Himalaya 

Hence Orolo gical, oreo-, a. [cf F orologique\, 
of or pertaining to orology (1828 in Webster) ; 
Oaro legist, oreoTogist, one skilled in orology, 
x8o2 Playfair Hutton Th. 111 If the Oieologist 
iTOuld trace back the progress of waste, all he come in sight 
of that original structure 

Orology, obs. variant of Horology. 
Oroxneter (or^*mft9i), [f, Gr. upos mountain 
+ /i 4 Tpoy measure; see -meter.] An instrument 
for measunng the altitudes of mountams. 
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1879 CasseWs Techiu Educ IV 92/1 The clinometer or 
orometer for levelling and finding altitudes 

Orometric (prome tnk), a. [f. as prec + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to the measurement of mountains; 
t(m quot.) = trigonometncal with mountain sum- 
mits as the points of tnangulation 
*774 Mackenzie ManttnieSurzu p xxi, An Orometric 
Survey is, when one long Ease line is exactly nieai>ured,and 
the Distance of the Summits of two, or more, high Mountains 
in the Neighbourhood found from thence tngonometncally* 
Oronasal, Oronge • see Orinasal, Oranoe. 
Oronocoi orouooko -n»k^). 

Also 8 Oranooo, Oronoko, 8-9 Oroonoko, -ka, 
9 Oronokoo, Orinoco. [Oiigm uncertain . app. 
a proper name, but stated in A Paper on Tobacco 
1 18 by J, Fume 1859 to be unconnected with the 
nver Oronoco in South America.] Name of a 
variety of tobacco. 

1706 Phillips, Oranoco (l e bright and large), a Name 
given to the common sort of Tobacco in the Plantations of 
Virginia 1708 E Cook Soi-nueed Factor (1865) 23 Broad 
Oronooko bright and sound, The growth and product of this 
ground. 1760 J Lee Introd Bot App 321 Oroonoka, 
Ntcottana. x8oo in Spint Pub yrnls IV 365 Bursting 
from the effluvia of tram oil, salt cod, and oroonoko 1889 
Dovlb MicaJt Clarke 34 Smoking his evening pipe of 
Oronooko. 1896 P A Bruci: Econ Htsi Virginia I 436 
Between the sweet-scented and the Oronoco there were 
several varieties 

Orontiaceous (or^nti,^ Jas), Bot [f.mod, 
L. Oronttacese + -ous ] Of or belonging to the 
Orontiaceae, a Natural Order or tribe of ^dogens 
closely allied to Arctcese^ of which the genus Orott- 
iitm IS the type; represented in Bntam by the 
Sweet Flag, Acorns Calamus. 

1837 in Mavne Eapos Lex 
So Oro ntiad, a plant of the N O. OrontiacesR, 
1876 Harley Mat Med (ed 6) ^85 Orontiads differ from 
the Arums in having hermaphrodite flowers and usually a 
scaly perianth. 

Oro-pliar3rugeal (oorofari’nd^^al), a [f. 
next see Pharyngeal ] Of or pertaining to the 
oropharynx 

1890 m Century Diet 1897 AllhutPs Sysi Med IV 
742 The abscess is ^nerally confined to the oro-pharyngeal 
region Jbid 773 Owing to the enlarged tonsils encroach- 
ing on the oro-pnaryngeal space. 

Oropliaryiiz (oer^^fse ngks) [irreg. f. L. at, 
dr^ mouth + Pharynx ] That part of the throat 
immediately continuons with the month; the 
pharynx proper, as distinct from the nasopharynx. 
In mod Diets. 

Orotund (o® I^>t 27 nd), a {sh') [f L, phrase ore 
rotundo ‘withroimd, well-turned speech* {ht. ‘with 
round mouth*) Horace A. P 323, with contraction 
of ore r0’‘ to oro- This some have essayed to 
alter to ororotund, for 01 e- or ortrotund ] Charac- 
terized by greater fullness, clearness, and strength 
than ordinary speech applied to the voice or utter- 
ance proper to good public speaking, recitation, 
or reading ; also contemptuously to an inflated or 
pompons style of eloquence : magniloquent. 

1792-9 T Gossb Auiobiog (MS. penes E (josse), In the 
winter evenings (1792) my brother ECarry’s wife would read 
aloud therein m a manner both emphatic and orotund 1827 
Rusk Philos Hum Voice viii (1833) 121 The Qualities of 
voice employed as the means of expression, are those of 
the Whispering, the Natural, the Falsette and the Orotund 
voices 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 473/1 The name of orotund 
IS given to that natural or improved manner of uttering 
the elements, which exhibits them with a fulness, clearness, 
strength, smoothness, and a ringing or musical quality 
rarely heard in ordinary ^eech. 1871 ' M Legrand ’ Canto, 
Freshm xxii 365 Mr Chutney would have . ejaculated, 
in orotund voice, ‘Alas •’ i88x Flob, Marryat Sister the 
Actress 1 xviii 149 Dreaming of natural, falsetto and 
orotund voices i8i^ Lowell Old Eng, Dram, (1892) 90. 
1891 T, R. Lounsbury Stud Chaucer III vu ig6 In place 
of simple language we had a succession of orotund phiases. 
b. elhpt, as sb, (sc voice, utterance), 

1827 "RushP/uIos Hum, Voice vm (1833) Z2x Few persons 
have by nature, a pure orotund x888 Casselfs Font Mag- 
Dec. 12/x The deep-orotund is a very pleasing and effective 
acquisition, and may be culuvated with surprising success. 
x8te J M. Robertson Ess Cnt Method 245 Such an 
exclusive cultivation of the orotund as makes the bulk of 
his work a mere weariness of the flesh 
Hence OrotuL’ndlty (also oro-rotimdity), Oro- 
rotundolsm, mnee-wds. 

X83X Crokcr Boswelts Johnson I 196 note^ The number 
of syllables, and oro-rotundity of the sound of a word, can 
never add much 1840 G. Ra\ mond in New Monthly Jaag 
LIX. 248 , 1 exclaimed, m all the ororotundoism I could 
summon to my aid, ‘ Hear me' [etc ] 1892 Blackw, Mag, 

Srat 395 There is a pomposity, an ororotundity. 

Oroyson, obs form (m Caxton) of Orison 
Orpi V, Sc, [Ongin obscure : cf ON vetpa to 
throw, pa. pple, orpin thrown : cf. Sc. ihravm m 
sense * cross-grained, perverse, ill-humonred’ .] intr. 
To fret, to murmur discontentedly; ‘to weep with 
a convulsive pant * (Glossary to Ramsay'), 
t7»B Rmasax Gent, Sheph 1, ii, Like dawtedwean That 
for some feckless whim will orp and greet. X836 M. Mac- 
kintosh Cottagev^s Dan, 191 They bood aye keep the neath- 
most m, To orp wi’ grief. 

Hence O rping vbl sh ^ fretting, murmuring; 
O'rpit ppl, a,y fretful, discontented. 

VoL VII. 


*^ I Ba<rtA AwpoK (1603) 46 Feare not their orping 
discontented, as long as yee mil well 1609 Bp, 
W, Barlow Answ Nameless Cath 116 Notwithstanding 
all the perswasions, orpines, threats, yea Treasonable 
faults. 1614 Bp. Covvper nikaiologte 143 You seeme to 
be very earnest here, but all men may see it is but your 
Orpit or Ironic conceit X871 W, Alexander Johnny Gibb 1 
xty*^873) 84 * Benjie was an orpiet, peeakin, little sinner *. ! 

+ O rped, a Ohs, Also 6 Sc, orpit. [OE , of ' 
obscure origin ] Stout, strenuous, valiant, bold. 

*« xa Anglia VIII 324 Swa xedafenak esnum Sam 
orpedan, oonnehe god weorc ongyn^, &et he Saet geornlice 
beswynce. IbM 325 La orpeda clenc jif Su wylle witau 3 a 
terminos oe we ymbe spraecon, wite hw>lc xer hyt sy 
monan 3 set man hmt lunarts, 13 Guy fVanu. (A.) 6062 
Wih hem fif hundred kni^tes, Orped men & code in flutes, 
1340 Ayenb z8^ Aze ke guode kmjt and orped pet hek guod 
herte and hardu X390 Gower Conf I 129 Som orped kn j ht 
to sle this lord cx^Promp Paro 371/1 Orpud, audax^ 
belhpotens, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, vii (1520) 103 b/a 
As thou hast ben orped in thy dedes he dyde to the moche 
honoure 1587 Fleming Contn Hohnshed III 1339/a See 
you this orped giant here, so huge of limme and bone? 
b Of a beast : Fierce, furious. 

1567 Golding Omd s Met viii (1593) 194 Yet should this 
band . confound this orped swine. 1594 Constable Vmns 
^ Adonis vu, For an or^d swine Smit him in the groyne 
Hence f O xpedJy adz / , stoutly, bravely ; fO’rped* 
ness, f 0 xpedsMp, valour, bravery 
c xw Arth, 4 - Merl 1729 *Opedhch thou the bi-stere And 
the lond thou fond to were 1387 Trevisa Hzgden (Rolls) 

V 231 pe emperour dede nokmg orpedliche [u s!ireuue\ 
CX400 Chron Eng Ixxiii. m Herng Archiv LII 14 They 
defendede hem welle and orpydly ayens hem. 1398 Irevisa 
Barth DeP,R ix.xxxu (MS.BodUlf 99b/2 Aboutepente- 
costeis tymeof cheualry andof *oroudnesse. 13 JCAlts 
1413 His folk ful of *orpedschype, Quichche leputh to hepe. 
Oi^ement, Orpent, obs ff Obpiment, Orpine, 
Orphaic, obs. variant of Orphic, 

Orphaline, variant of Orphelin Obs, 

Orphan (p ifan), sh, and a Also 5-7 -ane, 6-7 
-ant. [ad. late L. oiphan-tts (Vulg ), a Gr ofxfyavbs 
without parents, bereaved ; cf. OF. o?/efie (isth c.), 

It otfano. See also Orphenin, Orphelin.] 

A. sb, 1 . One depnved by death, of father or 
mother, or (more generally) of both parents; a 
fatherless or motherless child. 

Orphan's Courts a probate court in some states of the 
United States, having jurisdiction over the estates and 
persons of orphans 

[13 K, Alls 49^‘B Another folk woneth there biside. Or- 
phan! hy hatteth wide.] 1484 Caxton Chivalry 31 Thof^ce 
of a knyght Is to mayntene and defiende wynimen widon es 
and orphans. 1547-^ Bauldwin Mor Philos (Palfr ) 126 
Innocent persons, orphants, widdowes, & poore men 1603 
Drayton Heroic Ep iv 95 Mak'st me an Orphan ere my 
Father die. 1638 Heywood ond Ft, h on Age v. Wks. 1874 
HI 429 Sweet Orphant do, thy fathers dead already 
xvxs-ao Pope Iliad yxl\ 629 Ihe day, that to the shades 
the father sends, Robs the sad orphan of his father's friends 
1848 Wharton Law Lex s v. Orphant In London the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen have the custody of the orphans of 
deceased freemen, and also the keeping of their lands and 
goods. xa49 Stephens Bk of Faitu (ed. 2) L 596/2 When 
a lamb is left an orphan [it is necessary] to mother it .upon 
another ewe. 

2 . fig One bereft of protecton, advantages, 
benefits, or happiness, previously enjoyed. 

X483 Caxton Gold Leg 242 b/2 Thenne he assembled 
twelue freres of the Couent of Bouloyne and to thende that 
he wold not leue them and disheryted and orphanes he 
made his testament 1844 Mrs. Browning Cry of Childr, 

XU, They .Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 

3 altnb, and Comb,t as arphan-hke adj,; or- 
phan-asylum, -hospital, -bouse, an orphanage 
A 1649 Drumm of Hawth Poems Wks (1711) 15 When 
bravest minds live orphan like forlorn, 171 x C Mather 
DtatyssMsir m Haro Siud,iiBg7)'V 58 A present of Gold 
for his orphan house 1769 Chron, in Ann Reg 65/2 The 
children of the orphan-hospital were ranged in two lines 
179a S. Rogers Pleas Mem 40 Orphan-sorrows drew the 
ready tear 1832 G Downes Lett, Coni Countries I 159 
The Preachens' Church, and that of the Orphan-house. 
x8S7 Mayne Expos Lex 831/2 An orphan-hospital, or in- 
stitution for bringing im orphaned children in 1878 Geo 
Eliot Coll Br, P 294 Love forsaken sends out orphan cries* 

B. adj, bereaved of parents; fatherless or 
motherless, or both; bereft of protection analo- 
gous to that of a parent. 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg, 409 b/2 Whan Machomete was 
orphane of fader & moder he was under the gouemaunce of 
his uncle C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps lxviii li, Prepare 
his path, who -Doth sitt a father to the orphan sonne 1589 
Warner Alb, Eng, vi xxxil (1612) 161 Queene mother and 
her kindred hild the Orphant King a while 1753 Smollett 
Quix, ii m XVI (1784) iV. 83 And I beg your worship will 
consider the orphan state of my daughter. 18x4 Scott Ld 
of Isles IV xvu, Thou art a patron all too wild And thought- 
less, for this oiphan child. 1847 Grote Greece ir, x. III. 87 
An orphan girl might be claimed in marnage of nght by 
any member of the gens 

fig x66o N Ingclo BentivoUo 4 Urama 11 (1682) 65 
[ 6^1 doth not abandon the Orphan World to, blind Chance. 
X883 Schapf Hist Church II. vu § 42 423 It was probably 
the martyrdom of Peter and Paul that induced John to 
take charge of the orphan churches. 

Orphan (^jfan), w, [f. prec. sb] irans. To 
make an orphan of ; to bereave of pai ent or parents. 

18x4 Southey Roderick in aoo One hour bath orphaned 
me and widowed me X832-4 Ds Qwncev Csesarsi, WJc& 
1B60 X 34 It is, or It is not, according to the nature of 
men, an advantage to be orphaned at an early age X876 
Eadie Thessalomans (1877) 9a This orphaning separation 
bad been for ‘ the season of an hour 


Orphanage (g ilanedj). [f. prec. sb. + -age ] 
1. The state or condition of being an orphan. 
X579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 183 Orphanage bnngcth 
many discommodities to a Child, a xti3x Donne (xfisx) 
108 I here can fall no . Orphanage upon those Children, to 
whom God is Father. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811J 
VI!. 321 A desolate creature she sufifered under the worst 
of orphanage 1876 Lowell Among my Bks, Ser ii 207 
His early orphana^ was not without its effect in confirming 
a character naturally impatient of control, 
b. Orphans collectively. 

1845 W. H. Maxwell If mis Soldier on Serotce 1 . 34 He 
will talk of widowed wives and unprotected orphanage 
f 2 . The guardianship formerly exercised by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London over the 
persons and property of orphan children witMn 
the City under 21 years of age, Obs, 

15318 m 8tr>pe Eccl Mem (1721) I. n App. xc. 232 A 1 and 
syngler the porcyons..to be ordered according to the 
custome of the orphanage of the citie of London, a 1734 
North Lives (xBa 6 ) II. 19 The common seiieant in. London, 
an office of considerable account, especially in the orphanage. 
8 . An institution or home for orphans 
^ 1865 Even. Standard 7 Feb , There is an orphanage, 
in which there are at present 40 children being educated at 
a low charge. X87X Daily A ews 16 Dec , The Chinese Gov- 
ernment demands the suppression of the foreign orphanages. 
4 . atlf^b. (chiefly in sense 2) 

X64X Termes de la Ley 88 b, His successor may in his 
owne name have execution of a Recognisance acknowledged 
to his predecessor for Orphanage money 1767 Blacxstonb 
Comm, II. xxxii. 5*9 In London the share of the diildren 
(or orphanage part) is not^ fully vested in them till the age 
of twenty-one, before which they cannot dispose of it by 
testament but after the age of twenty one it is free from 
any orphanage custom 1818 Cruise (ed 2) VI. 423 
In that part of the will relating to the orphanage share 

OrpAancy (^uf^nsi) [f Orphan sb. + -cy.] 
The condition of being an orphan ; orphanhood 
<HS86 SmuEV Arcadia m (1590) Kkiij,Yet did not thy 
orphancie, or my widdowliood, depnue \s of the delightfull 
prospect 1592 Warner Alb Eng vu xxxiv. (1612) 164 
Nor can iEneas Offi>prings now of Orphansie comphune 
1839 Landor Andrea of Hungary i iv 113 The woist Of 
orphanej, the cruellest of frauds 1866 J B Rose tr Ovid's 
Fasti III 223 Shall we Elect for widowhood or orj^ncy? 

O rpbandom. rare [See -dom ] = prec. 

1892 l.eisure Hour Jan igs/i To softly cradled childhood 
, had succeeded orphandom 

Orphaned (f j^nd), a, [f. Orphan sh, or 

V , + -ED.] 

I. Made or left an orphan ; bereaved 
1631 Celeshna xx 19s, I, even this very day, have left 
many servants orphaned, and quite destitute of a master. 
*757 Mrs. Griffith Lett Henry ^ Fiances (1767) II. 134 
He is oiphan 'd both of father and mother. 1827 Fraed 
Artmnius yii, The sobs of orphaned infancy 1874 Dixon 
Two Queens 111 64 To save the orphaned giil from trouble, 
b. Jig. Bereaved, destitute and unprotected, 
ax6^ Drumm of Hawth Poems Wks. (17x1) 46 Religion 
orphan'd waileth o*re thy um. 1827 Keble Chr, K 3rd 
Sun d Lent, llie orphan'd realm threw wide her gates:. 18198 

W. K. Johnson Terra Tenebr. 148 Ye shall not long hve 
orohaned of the light 1 

2 transf. Of or pertaining to an orphan. 

1799 Sheridan Piaarro 11 iv, To dry the widowed and the 
orphaned tear of those Whose brave protectors have perished 
in their country's cause. 1882 Mrs Raven's Temptaiion 
III 43 Could he presume on Alice's orphaned loneliness 
tO*rphaner, Obs, An unexplained by-form 
of Orphan sb. 

£1461 tr. Oaih Recorder Lond in Letf.-Bk, D If. 7 Calr, 
(1902) 34. Ye schall attende to save (and mayntene) the Right 
of the Oipbaners aftir fie law es and usagis of the Cite. [Cf 
«X3|M Saciam Record in Lib Albus If 208 b (Rolls) I. 
309 Et qe tendre serrez dez drotures dez orphanyns sauvere 
et meintener, soionc tez leye^ et usages de la citee ] 

fOTphanet Obs [-et] A little orphan. 

*59* Drayton Haimony Ch , Pindxng of Moses j Calling 
her maids this orphaiiet to see 

Orphanhood (pufanhud). [f Orphan sh, + 
-HOOD.] The condition or position of an orphan. 

1824 Damson Disc Prophecy vi. (x86i) 2x9 The captivity, 
devastation, and public orphanhood of the Jewish Church 
was a far more perolexing phenomenon x8^ Lever Mar* 
itnsofCro'M 5 The mrl, over whom the dark shadow of 
oipbanhc^d passed as bespoke ^ xB 6 a Pall Mall G, xx Octw 
2 It provides for sickness, age, widowhood, orphanhood 

t O’rphailism. Ohs, rare, [See -ism.] The 
condition of being an orphan ; orphanhood. 

x5q8 Florio, OifantiUt Orphamsme. x6xx Cotgr., OrhUy 
Orptaanisme. X790 Anna Seward Lett, (i8iz) II. 345 It is 
an anxious and alarmed life, better, however, than that of 
lonely orphantsm 183* Tatis Mag, 1 43 To feign con- 
vulsions, starvation, orpnanism, widowhood 

+ Orpha*3iity. Obs, [a, OF. OTphanitPy or-* 
famtif earlier tnfenid L. orpkamtas (6th c, 
in Quicherat Addenda)^ f orphan-us Orphan i see 
-MY.] The condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

c 1430 Pilgr ZyfManhode iil In. (1869) 163 , 1 haue brouht 
thee the burdoun ayen, to deliuere thee from orphanitee. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met xiir ix, Now I am fallen irf 
orphanyte of parents &of my lorde exsoo Melusine 147 
The land were in grete orphanite of bothe lord & of lady. 

OrpHaiiize (p'if^aiz), v [f. Orphan sb, + 
-IZB.J trans. To make (any one) an orphan, 

1797 Anna Seward Lett (i8xz) V 17 Women and children, 
Widowed and oiphamzed, alas ) by the obsDnacy of Dutch 
resistance. x85x Livingstone jLzf in Ltfevx, (1883) 97 To 
orpbanize my children, will be like tearing out my bowels. 
1879 P Lorimer tr. Leehleis Wichfl, 43 The parish was 
spiritually orphanised. 
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orphaitotrophism:. 


tOi^haiiO'tropliism. Obs rare-K [f Gr 
6p<liayo7p6<(>-os bringing up orphans (j^p6<po5 feed- 
ing) + -isir ] The support and rearing of orphans. 
So i* Oi?plia3io*tropliy [ad, L or^hanoirophtunii 
a, Gr, opif^voTpo<pHoy}i a hospital or asylum for 


orphans 

X7it C MA.THEJt(/;V/tf)Orphanotrophisni; or.Oiphans well 
provided for. 17*7 Bailkv vol. II, Orphanotraplw 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence in Johnson, etc xj, iittle) A Memonal 
concerning the Erecting an Orphanotrophy or Hospital for 
the Reception of Poor Cast off Children or Foundlings. 

O'rpfiasiry. [f» Obphan sb, + -bt.j 

A home for orphans, an orphanage. 

1882 in OciLME (Annandale). 

O TphausLlp. rare [See -ship] The position 
or fact of bemg an orphan ; orphanhood, 

1832 Fraser^s Mag-, V. 524 [Parents] of such habits and 
temper as would have render^ otphanship a blessing 

Orphant, obs. corrupt form of Orphan, 

t Orphany 1 Obs rare [f. Orphan + 

-T.] The condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

1539 Cranmer Let, to Crttmwell in Misc Writ (Parker 
Soc) II 389 heart is much moved with pity towards the 
young lord of Bargavenny .by cause he is within orphany 

f Orpbiaiiy 2, app an error for orphery, Orphbey 

1502 Douglas Pai, Hofu 1. 343 In vestures quentof mony 
sindrie gyse, .. Satine figures champit with flouns and bewis, 
Damisflare, tere, pyle quhairon thair lyis Peirle, Orphany 
quhilk eaeriestait renewis. 

Orphanyne, Orpharas, orphare : see Or- 


PHENIN, OrPHREY. 

Orphariou (pifarai*ffn). Also 6 orpheryon, 
7 Orph-Anon, orpharyoii,-erion,-erian, -inan, 
orfarian, (9 orph(e)oreo3i). [Composed of the 
names of Orpheus and Anon, mythical musicians 
of antiqmty. Cf. 

1601 B JoNsow Poetaster iv, 11, Another Orpheus I an 
Anon riding on the back of a dolphin ] 

A large instrument of the lute kind with from six 
to nme pairs of metal strings played with a plec- 
trum • much used in the 17th century 
Said to have been invented c 1560 by John Rose, citizen of 
London, living m Bridewell See Grove Diet, Mas 11 . 612 
1593 Drayton Eclogues ui 11 x Set the Comet with the 
Flute, Hie Orphanon to the Lute. i6ox P. Rosscter \^ttlii 
A Booke of Ayres, set foorth to be song to the Lute, Or- 
pherian and Base Yioll ri6ao W Lauson in J D[ennys] 
Seer, Anglif^ (ed, 2) 153 Wind them on two or three of 
your fingers, like an Orph-Arion's string 1626 Bacon 
^ha § 146 It maketh a more Resounding Sound than a 
Bandora, Orphanon or Cutem, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 2635 tr. Com, Hist, Francion v 20 To one he 
Petitioned for a Violl, to another for a Lute, to this Man for 
an Orfanan. 2825 Danneley EncycL Mns , Or^Juorem or 
OrPhoreoh, [1878 Grove's Diet Mas II. 612 A larger 
orpheoreon was called Penorcon, and a still larger one Pan- 
dora ; Fieetonus spells this Pandorra or Bandoer ] 

Orphean (pjfr^), a md sb. Also 7 Orphssan, 
[f L. Otpke-w, (a Gr. ’Op^eios, f. Orpheus, 

the famous mythical musician and singer of Thrace, 
in later times accounted a philosopher and adept 
m secret knowledge, whence the Orphic mysteries 
and Orphic doctrines) + -an ] 

A. 1. Of or relating to Orpheus, as 
musician and singer, who was said to move rocks 
and trees by the strains of his lyre ; hence, me- 
lodious, musical, entrancing, like his music. 

2594 TelUTrotEs IT, Y Gift (1876) 45 C^arme more then 
the efrphean musicke. 2660 Htckeringill yamaica (i66x) 99 
His soul engross’d th’ Monopoly of Arts, And thy Orphaean 
skill could ravish Hearts 2667 Milton P L hi, 17 With 
other notes then to th' Orphean Lyre I sung of Chaos and 
Eternal N ight. 2870 Lowell A mong my Bhs, Sen i (i 873) 
Refractory feet, that will dance to Orphean measures. 
2 . * Obphio a I. 


2657-83 Evelyn Hist Rehg, (1850) I 330 The most zealous 
abettors of the Orphean and Gentile philology, Poiphyry, 
Hierocles, Celsus, and the rest. 

B. sb. An adherent of the Orphic philosophy. 
x8z8 R P. Knight Symbolic Lang (1876) s note^ The Or- 
pheans endeavored to express dmne things by Symbols 
1827 G Higgins Celtic Druids 33 Mr Davies is of opinion 
that the Orpbeans were Druids 
So O vplielst = Orphean sb 
2678 CuDWORTH Intell Syst, t iv § 20 374 The reason of 
this difference betwixt the Orpheists and Plato, proceeded 
only from an equivocation m the word Love. 
tOrphelin (^Jielin), a, and sb. Obs, Forms • 
4-6 orplielyn, 6 -line, -leu, -ling, orphaline, 7 
opphalme, oi^hling. [a. OF. otphehtiy orfehn 
(1 3th c. in Littri), arising by dissimilation from 
OF. orphemn . see Orphenin.] 

A. adj. Orphaned; bereaved. 

C2374 Chaucer Batik, n, pr iii 23 (Camh MS ) Wan thow 
weere orphel^ of fadyr and mody r 15x2 Helyas in Thoms 
Prose Rom, (x8a8) HI. 105 Shall I abide orpheline in my 
yonge dais, 

B. sb. An orphan. 

a 2450 Ent de la Tour (1868) 212 For to norisshe orphelyns 
and for to cndoctnne hem in vertu and science 2483 
70 -& Gold, Leg 260 h/i Leue us not orphelyns 21x533 
Ln, Berners Hwn lx aio He d3;Btroyeth the burgesses and 
mamhauntes, wedous and orphdyns 21x372 Knox Hist, 
C;73a) *09 The Blind, Crooked, Bedralis, Widowis, 
Orphehngis, and all utber Pure. 2630 J, Lovett Ord Bees 
Ded , Of your, love to the deceasedAuthor, or your charity 
posthume Or^Ung. 265a J Wright tr, Camus' 
Nat, Paradox iii 51 To preserve it for the Oiphaline 


t Orpb.e3iiji| sb. and a Obs, Also -aniu, -yne 
[a. Oh. orphenin^ ~amn (12th c.), deiiv. of L. 
orphan-^s Orphan, siibseq orphelin * see piec.] 

A sh, = Orphan A. i 

ri375 Sc, Leg, Saints xxxi (Eugema) 446 Namly it bat 
mycht ryne til wydow or til orphanyne c 2430 Pi^ Lyf 
Manhode i ki (1869) 37, 1 am norishe of orphany nes, oste- 
leer to pilgnmes c 1500 Melusine 187 They oughte to helpe 
and susteyne the wydowes an orphenyns 

B adj. Bereaved (in quot of children) 

Caxton Ovids Met xiii. xii, I am put to this Exille, 
that of one sone & foure doughters, I am orphenyn 

Orplieoxiist (^uf^bnist). [a. F. orpkdomste^ f 
Orphdm, name of a school of vocal music estab- 
lished at Pans 111 1833, and named from Orpheus,] 
A member of an Oiphdon ; a choral singer. 

x86oGen P. Thompson HI cxxiii 72 Ask the 

Orpheolll^ltes how near this is to the truth 1888 Ftmes 
21 Sept 3/2, 2000 Oipheonists will attend and sing one of 
the composer’s choruses 

aiirtb 1882 Athenaeum 8 Apr 453/2 A grand festival and 
competition of orpheoiust societies and military bands 1884 
Jbta 9 Aug 187/3 ^ he fourth general meeting of the Or- 
pheonist societies at Pans is postponed 

Orpheoreon, orpherian, -on : see Orpharion, 
Orpheotelest {pdip tilest). CorrttpUy orphe- 
tulist, orpbeotellist. [ad. Gr. *Op(p€or€\€<Trijs ] 
An initiator into Oiphic mysteries; a professor of 
Orphic magic 

a 1610 Healev Theophrastus (1636)61 To the end he may 
be initiated in holy Oiders, he goes often unto the Orpbe- 
tulists 2839 Fraser's Mag XX 31 He [Orpheus] is repre- 
sented as the founder of a school of magic, whobe students 
were termed * Orpheotellists 

Orpheray, -ry, obs. forms of Obphrey, 
Orphic (p ifik), a {sh ). [ad Gr. *Op(piK^6s (m 
L. OrpMc’Us), f 'Op^eiJs Oi-pheus : see -10 ] 

1 . Of, belonging or attributed to, or connected 
with Orpheus, the mysteries associated with his 
name, or the writings or doctrines subsequently 
attiibnted to him (see Orphean) ; hence, oracular. 

1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst, i. iv § 14. 250 According to 
the Orphick Tradition, this Love which the Cosmogonia was 
derived from, was no other than the Eternal Vnmade Deity. 
2701 Norris Ideal World i lu, 177 That Orphic sentence 
mentioned by Ficinos, eldos irdvriov, Jupiter is thefoim, 
species, or idea, of all things 28x3 Shelley in Dowden 
Life (1887) 1 396 , 1 intend .to reason in my preface concern- 
ing the Orphic and Pythagoric system of diet. x8i6 D 
Stewart Dissert Progr, Philos ii iil (1838) 304 notti The 
old Orphic verses, quoted in the treatise llepl Kdo-ju-ov, 
asciihed to Aristotle x83a Hawthorne BlUhedale Rom, 
xvL (18B3) 483 * No summer ever came back, and no two 
summers ever were alike said 1, with a degree of Orphic 
wisdom that astonished me z88o A thenaeum 20 N ov 680/3 
They are founded on the mystic Orphic doctrine, and seem 
to be part of the sacred book of the initiated in those 
mysteries 2880 F. W H. Myers Stanzas on Shelley in 
Macm, Mag, No 245, 392 Yet, with an Orphic whisper 
blent, A Spint in the west-wind sighs 
b. OrphUegg^ a term applied to the earth or 
world, as being held to be egg-shaped. 

2684 T Burnct Th, Earth i 280 The opinion of the oval 
figure of the earth is ascrib’d to Orpheus and his disciples; 
and the doctnne of the mundane egg is so peculiarly his, 
that ’tis call'd by Proclus the Orphick egg. x6o6 Whiston 
Th Earth iii (1722) 233 Nothing was more celebrated than 
the Original . Oxphick Egg, m the most early Authors. 27^ 
Mrs Piozzr Jonm, France^ etc. I 228 The mundane, or as 
Proclus calls it, the orphick egg, is possibly the earliest df 
all methods taken to explain the nse, progress, and final con- 
clusion of our earth and atmosphere, 

2 Of the natuie of the music of Orpheus, or the 
verses attributed to him; melodious, entrancing, 
ravishing. 

^ 18x7 Coleridge 6*241^/ Leeeues (1862) 204 An orphic song 
indeed, A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chaunted 1 1820 Hazutt Lect Dram 
Lit 18 To pass over the Orphic hymns of David xBai 
Shelley Prometh. Unh vt \ 421 Language is a perpetual 
orphic song. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia xxv, Homer and 
Hesiod, and those old Orphic singers, were of another mind 

B sb, 1 . An Orphic song or hymn . chiefly in//. 
1833 Kingsley Heroes^ Argon, iv 108 Ihey call them the 
Songs of Orpheus, or the Orphics, to this day. 

2 . A member of the Orphic school of philosophy 

1897 Ediu Rev Apr. 461 These tablets were buned with 

the deceased Orphic. 2899 R H Charles iii, 149 

'This doctrine first appears among the Orphics 
So OTphlcal a « Obphio , O rphically adi/,y 
after the manner of the Orphic wntings, doctrines, 
mysteries, etc . ; O rpliiolsm = Obphism, 

1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst i iv. § 17 294 Aristotle seems 
to have meant no more than this, that there was no such 
Poet as Orpheus Senior to Homer, or that the Verses 
vulgarly called * 0 rphical, were not written by Oipheus 
Ibid, 300 Wc cannot believe all that to be genuine which is 
produced by ancient Fathers as Orphical Ibid 307 The whole 
Produced or Created Universe, with all its Variety of things 
in itj which yet are *Orphically said to be God also, in a 
certain other sence. x8x6 1 Taylor in Pamphleteer VIII 
477 Hence Socrates calls the multitude Orphically Thyrsus 
Marers «x8m Poe W E Chanmng'^^a 2864111.239 
More profound than the ^Orphicism ofAlcott. 

^ t Obs, [ad Gr *Op(pdtQVf neuter of 

*Op0fros Orphean.] A musical instrument invented 
by Thomas Pilkington, who died in 1660. 

1660 CoKAiNE Elegy T, Pilkington 6 Mastring all Mosick 
that was known before; He did invent the Orphion, and 
gave more 


OrplLism (pufiz’m) [f Obph-io + -ism.] The 
system of mystic philosophy embodied m the 
Orphic poems, and taught to the initiated in the 
Orphic mysteries. 

1880 Ch Q Rev 244 The whole system of what M Girard 
designates under the name of Orphism, which inculcated 
the strict necessity on the part of man to shake off the low 
elements of his nature 1884 W M Ramsay m Ettcycl, Bint 
XVII 128/2 The spirit of Orphism was that of the Oriental 
Phrygian cultus 

O'rphiziug, ppl a, [Fiom an implied vb. 
*07 pJuze to practise Oi 2Dhism see -izb ] Practising 
or iollowing the Orphic doctrines and woiship 

2884 W M Ramsvy in Encycl, Bnt XVII. xa8/2 The 



Orphrey, orfeay -fn). Forms; a. 

4-5 orfreis, -ays, -aas, -ays, 4-6 orfraies, -ayes, 
-eyes, 5 orpharas, -is, 6 orefrayes, orferaus, 
or&is, -ys, (orpbeia, orpbis, offireis). jS. 5 
orferay, orpheray, orphard, orffrey, 5-6 (9) 
orfipey, 6 orpbery, (orfer), 9 orfray, orphrey, 
[ME orfi^ets^ a. OF. ot frets « Pr. mufies^ OSji. 
aurofres ^aunfnsiwn (med L aunfristtm, auri- 
fnsta, aunfrestis^ aunfnxium^ aw^fngnmt, -ta) 
for L. aunphrygmm gold embioidery, f attium 
gold + Phrygian • cf PhtygmvestesPhiy- 
gian (gold-embioideied) garments. The final -j, 
belonging etymologically to the singular, is now 
treated as the plural suffix; so mod.F 
formerly oifots The Eng historical spelling is 
orfrey or oifray\ orphrey combines Fr or with 
the ph of L phrygittm ] 

1 Gold embroidery, or any nch embroidery ; 
with att and //., a piece of richly embroidered 
stuff. Now only Hist or aich, 

[i222 Omam Eccl Sarwn m Osmund Reg (Rolls) II 
232 Stola una de aunfris cum manipulis tribus.] 23 
K Alts 179 With mony hellis, of selver schene, Y fastened 
on orfieys of mounde. CX330 R Brunnc Chron (1810) 
X17 A hede hat was of smyten . in an oifreis [he] it 
wond. ?2!x^ Chaucer Rom Rose 562 Of fyn orfrays 
hadde she eke A chapelet c 2425 Thomas of Erceld, 62 
Hir payetrelle was of jrale fyne, Hir cropoure was of 
Orphare CX483 Caxton Dialogues Ther uas therm 
many orfrayes and rybans of silke 2599 Thynne Ant’- 
inaav (2873) 35 Yo“ . see that ‘ orefiyes ' was * a weued 
clothe of golde’, and not ‘goldsmytne woorke*. 2706 
Phillips s v , The Coat-Armours of the King's Guards were 
also termed Orfraies, upon account of their being adorned 
with Gold-smith’s Work. 1851 Sir F Palgrave horm ^ 
Eng, 1 . 158 [Charlemagne] clad in his silken robes, ponderous 
with broidery, pearls, and orfray. 1890 W Morris in Eng 
Illustr Mag, July 767 llie King’s pavilion wrought all 
over with orphreys of gold and pearl and gems 
2 . An ornamental bolder or band, esp. on an eccle- 
siastical vestment, sometimes richly embroidered 
c X400 Maundev xxii 233 Clothes dyapred of red selk all 
wrought with gold, and the orfrajes sett full of gret perl 
and precious stones. 2440 in Ens, Ch, Fumiiure ied^ Pea- 
cock r866) 1B2 One vestment of white silke with a read 
orferay 2483 Chvrelm Acc , St Mary Hill^ London 
(Nichols 1797) 99 A childe's cope of clothe of golde and 
the orphans of blue veluet 2303 in Kerry St, Lawrence^ 
Reading (X883) 1x3 The oxfrey on the hak a narrow crose 
with warks a 2348 Hall Chron,^ Hen. VII 1 ^ 73 h. All the 
Coopes and Vestementes so riche . the Orfrys sette with 
■pearles and preaous stones. 2844 F A Paley Ch, Re- 
storers SI The orphrey or border of the chasuble. 2877 
J D Chambers Dtv Worship 66 The orfrays are broad 
and elaborately chased. 2882 Contemp Rev Nov, 679 The 
rochets and the orfreys, worn in the second year otKing 
Edward the Sixth x894^//;r^7/;^//3 Mar 282/1 A splendid 
cope of green hawdekyn, with orphreys embroidered with 
SIX scenes from the life of Sl John Baptist, of late fifteenth 
century Flemish work 
8 . Comb , as orphrey-web, -work, 

1876 Rock Text Fair 111 21 On a piece of German 
orphrey- web, 2890 Stocks & Bragg Maiket Harhorough 
Parish Rec 33 note^ In the fifteenth century Cologne became 
famous for the manufacture of orphrey-weh. 

Orphreyed, orfrayed (^ifwJd, -fnd), a, [f. 
prec + -ED 2 .] Embroidered with gold ; adoined 
with ‘ orphrey ' , bordered with an orphrey. 

C1400 Maundev (1839) xiv. 153 Arrayed in clothes of gold, 
orfrayed and apparayled with grete perles & precyous 
stones X480 Caxton Omds Met xiv viit, He was clad 
with a mantel of purple orfrayed 2346 Invent Ch, Goods 
(Surtees) 137 Two copes of white damask, orfraid with red 
damask 2863 Direct, A ngl (ed 2) 20 The Orphrey ed Mitre. 
Orpimeut (pjpiment). Also 5-7 oipement, 
5 -mynt, orpyment, 6-7 orp(e)mente, (otpi- 
nent), 6-8 orpment. See also Auripigment [a. 
OF orptment (i2th c. m Halz -Darm.), also or 
pteuitmit^ or pt^tteni (Godef ), ad. L. aurtpigmen- 
itini (Vitruv ) gold pigment Cf It orpimento^ 
Sp. oroptmtenlo'l A bright )eIIow miueial sub- 
stance, the tiisulphide of arsenic, aho called 
Yellow Arsenic, found native in soft masses re- 
sembling gold in colour; also manufactured by 
the combination of sulphur and arsenious oxide ; 
used as a pigment under the name of King’s Yellow. 
Orpiment is the original Arsenic, apoeoiKovf of the ancients. 
Also called Yellow Otpiment to distinguish it from the so- 
called Red Orpiment ~ Realgar, disulphide of arsenic^ see 
Arsenic x a, h. 

(x3io Acc Exors T, Bp of Exeter (Camden) 8 De xx</. 
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de uij libris de orpiment venditis.] c 1386 Chalcer Can 
Yeom, Piol ^ T, 270 Ihe firste spint quyk siluer called is, 
The seconde Orpyment [v. rr. orpement, orpemynt, orpi- 
ment]. az^l^Stfton Barihol (Anecd Aurt^tg-> 

vtenium^ orpiment, qnando simpliciter de citnno intelli- 
gitur i486 Bk St Albans B v, Powdre of orpement 
blowen uppon an hawke. 1545 Rates of Customs cj, Orp- 
mente the C pounde xj 1577 Harrison England iii x 
(1878) 11 67 We haue m England great plenue of quicke 
biluer, antimonie, sulphur, blacke lead, and orpiment red 
and yellow 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 00 Arsenick 
red and yellow, that is, Orpement and Sandarach may 
perhaps doe something 1683 Moxon MecJu Exerc ^Punttfig 
xxiv. f 17 Orpment, Pinck, Vellow Oaker, for Yellow 1777 
Phtl Trans LXV 303 The other colours I tried were orpi- 
ment, gamboge, and a few others. 1831 Brewster Optics 
XVI, 140 A thin plate of native yellow orpiment absorbs the 
violet and refrangible blue rays very powerfully 
Hence OTplme*ntal n,, of the nature of orpiment 
168s Boyle Salubr A ir 62 Orpimental or other noxious 
Minerals 

Orpinei orpin (p ipm). Also 7 orpent* [a 
F. or^tn (i4tlic in Hatz.-Darm ), in same senses, 
app some kind of altered form of crptment^ 
fl. «= Orpiment, Obs 

1548 Elyot, Annpigtneniumj . a coulour lyke golde, in 
englysshe Orpine. 1582 Stanyhurst ASnets n (Arb ) 66 
Eecb path was fulsoom with sent of sulphurus orpyn 
1673 E Wilson Spadacr Dunelm 36 There’s no smell of 
Sulphur, as is when Antimony, Orpin, or Marcasites, are 1 
calcin’d. 1725 Bradley Fmn Diet s v Rabett Tsdce some j 
Powder of Orpine and Bnmstone 

Jig 1656 Earl Monm tr BoccahnUs Advis Jr Pamass, I 
II xcii (1674) 246 With a little Orpine of affected goodness, 
they can cover .wicked vices. 

2 . A succulent herbaceous plant, Sedutn Teh- 
phiutiiy with smooth fleshy leaves and corymbs of 
numerous purple flowers ; a native of Britain, and 
also a well-known mmate of the cottage garden, . 
being esteemed as a vulnerary. From its tenacity i 
of lii^, one of Its popular names is Ltvedong, 

The connexion between this and the preceding sense is 
not clear; it has been conjectured that the name orpins 
was given first on account of their colour to one or more of 
the yellow stonecrops, was extended to the genus Sednm as 
a whole, and was subseq restricted to .S' Pelephtum In 
support of this, Littre gives orpin as a generic name for 
SedutHi and calls S Teiepkium^ orpin reprise^ and S acre i 
(Wall Pepper] orpm bcrSt but Hatzfeld and Dannesteter 
know only the former as otpuu 
/EX387 StnoH Baithol (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Crassnla major, 
atirum valet, angltce orpin CX440 Promp Parv 371/1 
Orpyn, herbe, crassula major, et media dicitnr howsleek 
et minima dtcitur stoncrop 1530 Palsgr. 250/1 Orpyn an 
herbe, oipyn, 1555 Eden Decoties 135 An herbe mucbe 
lyke vnto that which is commonly cauled Sengprene or 
Orpin. 1590 Sfensfr Rtmopotmos 193 Coole VioTets, and 
Orpine growing still 16x5 Markham Eng ffouseiu, 11 1 
(1668) 37 Take of Orpents, Smallage, Ragwort, .. of each a 
good handful 1647 C Harvey Scltola Cordis xxx. 44 
Orpin never waxing old 1727 Bradley Fam Did s v 
Fly, Put some Hellebore with Orpin into Milk, and moisten 
the Place the Flies pitch upon 1834 S Dobell Balder 
XI, Livelong orpine that cannot die. 

Orpington. [Fiora Orpington in Kent] 
Name of a breed of poultry. 

189. F A McKenzie Poultry-Keeping 
a pouldry farmer then living in the village of Orpington 
introduce the smgle-combed Black Orpington to the poultry 
worldin the autumn of x686, 1897 K.B B De la Bere 
Poultry Guide i. 18 He stocks the other house with 
Dorkings, or Orpmgtons,as being at once good layers, table 
fowls, and sitters. 

Orpit, Oipment; see Orp, Orped, Orpiment. 
Orq.ue, obs. form of Obo 
Orqiilielm, obs Sc. form of Overwhelm 
Orra (f'Ta), a. Sc, Also 8 ora, orrow. [Of 
unascertained origin ] = Odd a , in various senses 1 
esp. 4, 7, 8 Orra man = odd man : see Odd 8 d. j 
1728 Ramsay Twa Cut-purses 5 And lay out ony ora- 
bodies On sma’ gimcracks that pleas’d tbeir noddles, i 

Fergusson Leith Races Poems (1845) 30 Their orra pennies 
there to ware 1791 J. Learmont Poems x88 Come an’ 
spend a' ye’re orrow hours ’Mang groves an' glades 18x4 
Scott Ivazf ix, May-be catching a dish of trouts at an orra- 
time. x 96 i^CornA Mag Nov 613 Aftersixty. .hecontinues 
to work as what is called an orra man, that is, he does 
all sorts of odd jobs about the farm x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvii 285 , 1 daresay you would both take an 
orra thought upon the gallows 

Orracse, obs. vaiiant of Orris 2. 

Orrach(e, orrage, obs. forms of Obaoh 
fOTrath, fr. Obs. [f. Or- pref. ‘without* + 
rap. Rath, counsel ] Doubtful, perplexed, irreso- 
lute Hence t Orrathness, doubt, indecision. 

c 1200 Ormin 3143 Forr he wass brohht ut off all 
Orrtrowwl?e & orrraJ»nesse /bid 3x50 All orrrak whatt he 
mihhte don Ibid, 6593 And iss all alls he wsere blind & 
orrra)> butenn lade 

Orrelegge, Orrellet(te : see HoROLoaE, 
Obbillet, Orrells, obs spelling of or else ; see | 
Or B, 5. Orrenge, obs form of Orange 
Orrery 0 ?*ren), [Named after Chas. Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery, for whom a copy of the machine 
invented by George Graham ci*ioo was made by 
J. Rowley, an instrument-maker,] A piece of 
mechanism devised to represent the motions of the 
planets about the sun by means of clockwork, 

17x3 Steele Engltsluu, No. xi Mr. John Rowley calls 
his Machine the Onery, m Gratitude to the Nobleman of 
that Title. 1720 W. Stukbley m Mem (1882) I. 50 A 


machine in the nature of what we since call Orrerjs. 1742 
Young Nt, I h, ix. 787 [It] dwarfs the whole, And malces 
an universe an Orrery. 1833 Herschel Asiron, viii, 287 
Those very childish toys called orreries. 1854 Lowell 
jtnL J taly Pr. Wks. x8go 1 , 191 When that is once done, 
events will move with the quiet of an orrery, 
tO’rrest. Obs, £ad ON orrosta, orrasia 
I battle. See Earnest r^.l] Battle, contest. 
cix^O E Chron an. 1096 [Gosfrei] hit him on gefeaht, 
and him on orreste ofer com ^rizoo Ormin 12539 In all 
patt time hatt he wass Inn onesst pen jie deofell 
^ Onrho- (bef. a vowel orrhi-), comb form of Gr. 
6 pp 6 ‘$ serum, m a few rarely used terms of patho- 
etc , as OTrliocyst, -cy stis, a serous cyst ; 
Orrhymeni'tiSf inflammation oi a serous mem- 
brane J also, 0 rrlioid a,, of the appearance or 
nature of serum ^Mayne £xpos Lex, 1857 ) ; O’rr- 
I10TI8 a,, serous (Sjd Soc* Lex 1892) 

Ornbel, -bil, -ble, obs. variants of Horrible. 
Orris 1 (p ns) Forms 6 oreys, ons, arras, 7 
oraoo, 7-8 orrice, 7- orris. [Apparently an un- 
explained alteration of Iris : cf. also Ibeos ] 

1 . A plant of the genus /ns, esp. /) is germanica 
and /. jdorenlzna (Mayne) ; the flower-de-luce. 

X626 Bacon Jy/oa § 863 The nature of the orrice is aImo<it 
singular; for there are but few odoriferous root& 1656 
Ridgley Pract Pkysick 96 The Juyce of our Orris with 
Honey. 17x8 Quincy Compl Dtsp 120 0 ms, or Flower-de- 
luce, Flowers in April and May. 2824 Lanoor Imag Conv , 
Ahbi Delille ^ Landor Wks. 1853 I 106/2 note, llie 
Florentines used the iris as the symbol of iheu: ctty...We 
call It oms, corruptly. 

2 . Short for oms-root, -powder \ see 3. 

*545 Enies of Customs c j, Oreys the C. pounde xiij’ s 
uurf. 1387 Harrison England 11. vi (1877) 1 159 She 
addeth to hir brackwoort . halfe an ounce of arras. 1721 
C King Brit Metch I 301, 200 lib Red Omce. x888 
Marg Deland yohn ll'ard 3x0 He lifted a bit of lace, , 
noting the famt scent of orris which it held. 

3 Comb, orns-pea, an issue-pea made of orns- 
root; oms-powdei, powdered oms-root. 

x6oa Plat Dehghtes for Ladies iv 11, Take some orace 
powder, and foure ounces of Beniamin x6ii Churchw 
Acc,St Margaret's, (Nichols 1707) 20 Paid 

for a pound oT Orns-powder to put among the cnurcli linen. 
x86x Our Eng Heme 118 The choicest linen, smelling 
sweetly of oms powder. 

b. Orris-root. The rhizome of three species 
of Ins (/, Jioi^entina, I germamca, 1 - pallidcs), 
which has a fragiant odour like that of violets; 
It IS used powdered as a perfume and In medicine 
Orris-root oil. Oil of orris-root, a crystalline oil of pearly 
lustre obtained from oms-root, also, m commerce, a solid 
crystallizahle substance distilled from oms-ioot. 

1398 Florio, Irtos, a kinde of sweete white roote called 
orisroote. 1736 Bahey Househ, Dut 503 Put some Ins 
or Oms root, or bay leaves, or origanum into the vessel 
with It ; and the ale will recover its natural taste. 1830 
Lindley Nat Syst Bot 261 The violet-scented Oms root, 
the produce of JmsFiorentina 1835 Brow king in Colliug- 
wood Life Rttskin I. 202 Why don't 3 ou [Ruskin] ask the 
next pel fumer for a packet of oms root? Don’t everybody 
know ’tis a corruption of iris root? 

Orris ^ {g ns). Forms: 8 orice, orrice, orace, 
orrace, orrarS, 9 orris, [Ongm obscure in sense 
akin to orfrays (Orpheby) ; but the phonetic rela- 
tion to tha 4 word is not clear.] A name given to lace 
of various patterns m gold and silver j embroidery 
made of gold lace; see also quots 1858 and 1882. 

X70X Loud Gaz, No 37x6/4 A Scarlet Coat with Gold 
Orras 1203 Ibid, No 3^4/4 A Scarlet Cloth Petticoat, 
with a Sliver Omce , a white Cloth Petticoat with a Gold 
Omce. 1772 Test Filial Duty I 127 His coat was wonder- 
folly laced with gold orace x8^ Simmonds Diet Tt ade, 
Oms, a peculiar pattern, in winch gold and silver lace is 
worked. Ihe edges are ornamented with conical figures 
placed at equal dibtances, with spots between them. 1882 
Beck Drapei^s Diet, Oms, .the name is still in use, but is 
given a wider application, so as to include nearly every 
description of upnobtery galloons. 

b. aitrib and Comb, as oms lace, -xveceoer^ 
-work, oms-pattern* cf quot. 1858 above 
1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 4x54/4 A Calimanco Petticoat a 
Sliver Orace-Lace upon it cxyxo Celia Fiennes Diary 
(1B88) 103 A broad tissue border of orrace work gold and 
silver. 1769 Chron in Ann Reg 123/2 Mr W Dell, 
an omce-weaver, in Bndewell-hospital 1790 Umfrcvillb 
Hudson's Bay 50 The suit is ornamented with oms lace. 
X831 in Illnstr, Land News {1854) 5 **9 Occupations 

of the people, oms-weaver 

t Orns 3 , variant of Arras. 

X63A Union Invent (1841) 32 Fyve peces of Omsse 
hanging, c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Diary {1888) 167 Very line 
oms hanging in w®** was much silk and gold and silver 

Orrour, Orrybel, obs. ff Horror, Horrible. 
OrB, obs. f. Ours. Ors, orse, obs ff. Horse. 
Orsade, -sady, -sede, etc obs. varr. Orsidue. 
+ Orsacime, orsden, var forms of Arsedinb 
1614 Chapman C^;;ww/x C Brooke's Ghost Rich ///, Tis 
Pageant orsadine, That goes for gold in your barbarian rate. 

Orachadow, obs Sc. var of Overshadow v. 
Orselle, orseiUe, variants of Orohid, Archil. 
Orse*liic, <t Chem [f. med.L. Orsella 
Orchil + -ro ] In orselUc acid, a crystalline solid, 
CisH^Ot + 3 HaO, obtained from South African 
and South American lichens. 

X837 Miller Elem. Chem, III 542 note, Lecanonc acid, 
according to Gerhaidt, is identical with the alpha and beta 
orselhc acids of Stenhouse. x868 Watts C/tfw.IV,235. 


So O rsellate, a salt of orsellic acid; OxseUi nlo 
fusid, a crystalline substance, CgHgOi + HgO, 
obtained by the action of baryta water on eiy thnn , 
also called Orselle^sic acid, Cxse^XUnate, a salt 
of orsellinic acid. 

xZ^ll,l\\xx.VL Elem, Chem III 543 Orseltesic Acid Ibid, 
Lecanonc ether, more properly orsellesic ether 1873 Watts 
Fownes' Chem (ed. ii) 805 Orsellinic aad, when boned with 
baryta-water, splits up into carbon dioxide and orcin. 
t Orsidue (p"isidi/ 7 ), Obs Forms; 6 orsade, 
-dy, orsede, 6-7 orsdew(e, 8 orsedeu, 9 -dew, 
orsidue. See Arsedinb. [Derivation uncertain 

The first element appears to be ur gold, but it is doubtful 
whether this is original, or altered from or- ] 

A gold-coloured alloy of copper and zinc, rolled 
into very thin leaf, and used to ornament toys, etc ; 
* Dutch gold *, * Mannheim gold \ 

150a Arnolde Chron. (i8ti) 234 Orsady, at x. d’. the 11 * 
1527 Acc Gibson, Master of Revels (P, R. O ), For v score 
ana ij*' of orsade 1345 Rates if Customs cj, Orsede the 
pounce vj. d 1583 Ibid D v, Orsdew the xij pound xiij s 
UIJ d x8i2 J Smyth Fract if Customs (iZzi) 176 Orsedew, 
or Manheim Gold, sometimes called Dutch Gold, Dutch 
Leaf, and Dutch Metal, is, properly speaking. Leaf Brass, 
from the ingredients of which it is made being the same as 
those employed in the manufacture of Brass X833 J Hol- 
land Afauuf, Metal II x6 The tortoise-shell, ^ced over 
a foil of orsidue, to give a yellow lustre to the lighter part, 
is a rich and cunous mounting [for knives] 

Oirt (pit). Usually in pi. Orts ; alsa 5 ortys, 7 
ortes, 8 ouglits. [First found in 15th c. in pi. 
Oi tys, -ns, but not usual till end of i6th c. ; app, 
cognate with early mod. Du- oor-aete, oor-ete re- 
mains of food (Kilian), LG. ort (Brem. Wbch.), 
Sw dial, orate, urate refuse fodder ; cf N. Fris. 
Srie to leave fragments , f, or-, oor-, privative + 
etan to eat. There may have been an unrecorded 
OE. *or-ad, cognate with the continental form*?, 
but the absence of OE. and ME. examples is 
noteworthy] Fragments of food left over from 
a meal , fodder left by cattle ; refuse scraps ; 
leavings, broken meat ; also Jig, To make orts of^ 
to treat with contempt, undervdue. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv yjt/z Ortus, releef of beestys mete. 
X483 Cath,Angl, 262/1 farrago {K fiirragdi,ruxus, 
x^3 Skaks Luir 985 Let nun haue tune a beggers orts to 
emue 1598 T. Bastard CJiresioleros (1880} 93 She bath the 
orts and parings of our time. 1607 Shaks. Ttmon iv. 111, 
400 It IS some poore Fragment, some slender Ort of his 
remainder. 1673 Crowns Country Wit 11. L 23 Those 
poor creatures swim after men of mt and sense for the 
scraps and orts of wit that fall from them. 1678 Ray Eng, 
Prat', (ed 2) 133 Evening orts are good morning fodder. 
a X722 Lisle Hvsb (X752) 258 Ihe graziers buy lean oxen to 
eat up the oughts x8a8 Ci oven Gloss, (ed. 2}, Oris, the 
refuse of hay left m the stall by cattle, x86x Geo Eliot 
Silas M, ui. x8 Besides, their feasting caused a multiplica- 
tion of orts, which were the heirlooms of the poor x886 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks, 187 These pots and pans, where the 
eminent writer flung the orts of his ill-digested meals. 

Ort, variant of Obd Ohs , beginning, 

Ortalan, ortaloD, ortelan, var. Ortolan. 
Ortcli(y)ard, orte(s) yerde ; see Orchard. 
t Orth. Obs, In i orolS, orutf, i-a ox®, orp, 
[OE or^, -ut, shortened from i—OTent. 
*uz-anp out-breathing; cf. Goth, uz-anan to 
breathe out, expire. (Sievers Ags, Gram, ed. 3, 
§ 43 4 ) Cf. also OE. ibtan '—^anPj^an to 
breathe, and L. an-inmsy Gr. dv-€/xoff, etc.] Breath, 
breathing ; hence, wrath. 

azaazGuihlac 1245 He orobstundum teah. aveazHyni'M 
ix 55 Du him on dydest orup and sawuK a xooo Life iA 
Cuthiaexx. (1848) 84 He pa .mid langre sworetunge Jiaet or® 
of pam hreostum teah. c XX73 Bomb, Horn 13 Iswica penne 
pe or® pa iswmgla. 

t O’srthangle. Obs, [f. Gr. hpB^s right, 
straight + Angle.] A rectangle. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 88 The Numbers, Orth- 
angles and Triangles of Plato [Greek had right- 

angled, rectangular] 

Orthaxial(pip2eksial),<r Ichthyol. [f. O rtho-, 
Obte-, straight + Axial] Having the vertebral 
axis straight, as the tail of a diphycercal fish> 
x8 Cent, Did cites J. A. Ryder 
Orthiau (^Jpian), a: [f. Gr, tpQi-os upright, 
high-pitched + -an ] Applied to a style of sing- 
ing, or tune, of very high pitch: rendering Gr. tpBios, 
X7SX Smollett Per, Pie xxxi I 239 His empress singing 
the loud Orthyan song among the servants below x8so 
T, hliTCHELL Aristoph. I IS- *830 tr Aristephanes, 
Acharnians 5 Cbrnris came shuffling on to chaunt the 
Orthian strain. 1872 Browning Ftfine at /Vzrrlxxviii, Sing, 
unalloyed by meaner mode ihine own The Orthian lay. X883 
Liddell & Scott Gr, Lex s.v. opSioy. The tomw optfios or 
orthian strain was m so high a pitch that few voices could 
reach it 

Orthic (piptlc), a. Mm. [f» Gr hp9-6s stri^ight 
-h -10 ] Having the cleavage-planes at right angles 
to one another. » Obthoclastio. 

1877 Le Conte EUvi Geol (T879) 204 note. In this case 
syenite would differ from diorite only in the form of the feld- 
spar, which in the former is orthic (orthoclase), and in the 
latter clinic (plagioclase). 

Orthid (^ipid). [f mod L Orthtdee, f. Oiihis, 
f Gr. hpdbs straight : see -id 2 ,] A member of the 
Ortkidob, or genus Ort/ns, of fossil bivalves. 
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OBTHITE. 


OBTHODOX. 


1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man m 43 Lamp shells of another 
type the Oft/uifs^ the,se ha%e the \al\eb hinged along a 
straight line, in the middle of which is a notch for the 
peduncle. 

Ol^Mte Min [« Ger ori/ui (Ber- 

zelius, 1817), f Gr 6p66s straight, see -itbI.] 
A vanety of Allan itb, found m long slender 
crystals, or straight masses. 

1817 in T. Thomson Pkilos, IX. i6oOrthite so named 
because it always forms straight radiu 1868 Dana Mm. 
(ed 5) eto Orthite occurs in acicular crystals sometimes a foot 
long at #inba near Fahluiijand at Ytterby in Sweden. 
Hence Ortlfi'tio <r., of the nature of orthite 
1843 Humble Diet Geoi fAl/ofniej an orthitic melane ore. 
Ortho-y before a vowel sometimes orth.-, com- 
bining form of Gr. straight, right*, an element 

of various words, chiefly scientific or technical, 
sometimes m the physical sense * straight some- 
times IQ the ethical sense ^ right, correct, proper *. 
L In technical words generally (for the more 
important of which see their alphabetical places) . 
O xtlio-axis Ciyst ^ orthodtagonaL Orthoha sic 
a Cryst. [Basic], applied to those systems of 
crystallization m which the axes are at right angles 
Orthooa'xpons a. Sot [Gr. «ap7rds fruit], having 
straight fruit. Orthochxo nograpli (see quot ) , 
OrthocoBlio (-sflik), Oxthoccslous adjs Zool 
[Gr. Koikia belly], having a straight intestine (as an 
infasoiian), or the mtestmes arranged in straight 
or parallel folds (as a bird opp, to cychcceltc). 
O^xthocycle (-swk’l) Geotn, [Gr. tciicXos circle], 
the circle that is the locus of intersections of tan- 
gents to a conic at right angles to each other , the 
director circle. Oxtliodia gonal Cry sty {a) sb„ 
that lateral axis m the monoclinic system which is 
at nght angles to the vertical axis ; (d) adj , belong- 
ing to or m the line of this axis (opp. to chno~ 
diagonal), O'rthodome Ciyst [Dome sb, 5 b], 
a dome parallel to the orthoihagonal in the mono- 
clinic system ; hence O xthodoxua tic a., pertaining 
to an orthodome. Oxthogamy Bot [Gr 7dpor 
marnage] (see quot.), Ortlioglossy ncnce~wd. 
[Gr. ykwoaa tongue, after orthogj-aphyly correct 
pronunciation Oxthophony {pXpf/'fdni) [Gr tpondf 
voice, sound], the art of correct speaking or enun- 
ciation. Ortliopi*iiacoid Cryst [Pinacoid], one 
of the prmcipal planes m the mouoclmic system, 
parallel to the vertical axis and the orthodiagonal ; 
hence Orthopinacol dal a 0 ‘rtlioprlsm Crysty 
a pnsm in a monoclinic crystal, the faces of which 
are parallel to the vertical axis. Oxtliopy*xaniid 
Ciysty m the monoclmic system a pyramid for 
which the ratio of the intercept made by it upon 
the orthodiagonal to that made upon die clino- 
diagonal is greater than the corresponding ratio 
for the pnmary pyramid. Oxthostyle Arcfi. 
[Gr, iTTvkos column], a straight row of columns. 
Oxrtho typons a Mm [Gr tiIitos Type], * havmg 
a perpendicular cleavage* (Webster, 1864), 

1837 Maync Ex^os, Lex y Orthohasitnsy applied by Nau- 
mann to systems of crystallization that are coordinate, 
orthagonal or rectangular, viz , the tessular, prismatic, pyra- 
midal and rhombohedncal *orihobasjc »88i WEsrin 
Bet X IIS This species belongs to the *orthocarpous leio- 
phyllous Hypnaceae x8iH Mecft Mag- XLI 337 At the 
late meeting of the British Association, Dr Robinson ex- 
hibited and explained the *Orthochronograph, an ingenious 
instrument recently introduced [for] the ascertaining of 
correct time, sBBa W. A Forbes in Ckalienger 
Exp IV. ro The arrangement of the intestinal folds is 
'*orthoccElic‘, the intestine being disposed iii light folds 
lying dose to and parallel with each other, 1857 AIayne 
Expos Lex,y *Orthocelous Syd See Lex , Ot the* 
^ straight or longitudinally ranged mtestme 
lopi Taylor hlem Geotn Contes tv § 31 The locus of the 
point of concourse of a pair of tangents at right angles will 
be shewn to be a circle, which we shall term the '*’Ortltocych 
NoiCy It has also been named the Dtr ector CtreUy since in the 
parabola It degenerates into the directrix and the line inhinty 
*858 rnuDicHUM Unne 123 The *oitho-diagonal is shorter 
man the clino-diagonal. x868 Dana Min. Introd (ed 5) 27 
The orthodiagonal section. 1879 Rutley Stud, Rocks ix 
80 Sections lying m the zone of the orthodiagonal 1803 
Story MASKELps Crytallogr. § 328 Ihis variety of dome 
js termed the *ortho dome, because, like the ortho-prisms. 
It has an ortho symmetrical character, 1874 R Bqwn^/^/ 
4*5 The typical and orthodox method, which may be 
styled OrihogMHyy or dTCct (* straight ') fertilisation 1877 
Fras^ s]\^g The discrepance between our ortho- 

gravely discourages foreigners, 
1845 W. Russell (/iw) *Orthophony, or Vocal Culture, a 
Manual elementary Exercises for the Cultivation of the 
Voice in Elocution ^ 1879^ Rutley Stud Rocks x 88 When 

ie,^e*ortho- 


pinafcoid, or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 1880 Q. 
yrnl. Geol Soc, XLV , ii. 200 The Augite is almost colouncss, 
and gives the usual eight-sided sections. Prismatic, ^^ortho 
and chnoptimcoidal cleavages are present xte5 Story 
MhSKB.vm's^Ctysiallogr, § 328 The vertical ot*ortho-^stn 
, usually distinguished as the pnsfftypr»iy the faces of 
which lie in the zone [zoo, 010] 1899 Dana Mm. Introd 

p. XXXI, Ortho-pyramids. 1898 /did, toz The pyramids may 
be unit pyramids (khl), orthopyianuds, l/ikD wheti.ft>/&, or 
clmop:minids, p/) when h<k, 1831 Entycl. JBrti (ed. 7) 
III 468/ 2 * Ortlu>siyUy any straight range of columns. x8. 
Shepard cited by Webster {1864) for *Orthotypous. 
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2 In Chemistry, a is used to distinguish 

one class of acids and their salts from another 
denoted by the prefix meta~, which contain the 
same elements m different proportions, the rneta- 
acid containing a molecule of H2O less than the 
ortho- acid, the ortho- salt being also the more 
basic and the meta- salt the less basic. Thus 
orthophosphoric acid H3PO4, metaphosphonc and 
HPO3; sodium orthophosphate Na3P04, sodium 
meiaphosphale NaPOs So oi thosihciCy ortho- 
ttmgstiCy orthosihcaity orthotungstate y etc This 
use oi ortho- ongmated with Prof. Odling lu 1859, 
meta- having been introduced by Graham in 1833. 
b With the names of isomenc benzene di- deriva- 
tives, ortho- IS applied to those m which two con- 
secutive hydrogen atoms are replaced by another 
element or radical, as distinguished from meta- 
and para- derivatives, m which the two atoms are 
not consecutive, but unsymmetncally or symmet- 
rically dispersed respectively. Examples orthodt- 
bromobenzeney oi thobromotolueney orthopropyl- 
phenol y ort hexylene, (This was intioduced by 
Koiner, 1867, in Brussels Acad, Sc, Bull, XXIV, 
166-185 ) 

As ortho-y although usually prefixed without a hyphen, 
has always its own distinct meaning, chemical names in 
ottho* are not separately treated in this Dictionary 
1859 Odlinq mL £ ^ D, Philos Mag Ser iv XXVII, 
368 C 5 a Ortho- and Meta-silicates. Intermediate between 
common or orthophosphates and metaphosphates we have 
several varieties ofeompounds, among which the best defined 
are the pyrophosphates, salts which result from the union 
of an atom of orthophosphate with an atom of meta- 
phosphate z868 Watts Diet Chem. IV 238 The prefixes 
ortho- and meia^ have been introduced .to denote two 
classes of «alts..the more basic salts being called ortho- and 
the less basic, meta- salts. X873 — ■ Fownes' Chem (ed 11) 
22^ The aqueous solution deposits orthophosphoric acid in 
prismatic crystals. 1876 Harley Mat, Med (ed 6) 66 
Ifeutral solutions of the orthophosphates give precipitates 
with salts of lime and baryta. 1877 Watts Fawned Chem 
II. 4 22 Ihedi-denvatives of benzene exhibit three such 
modifications which are distinguished by the prefixes 
ortiwy metay and thus . Orihodichlorobenzene, i 2, 
CsClClHHHH,Metadichlorobenzene,i 3,CeClHClHHH; 
Faradichlorobenzene, 1 4, CeClHHClHH. 
Ortliocentre (^u^se ntaj) Geom [f Obtho- 
-I- Ckntri.] The point at which fhe perpendiculars 
from the angles of a triangle on the opposite sides 
intersect. 

1869 BrsANT Conic Sect, 131 If a rectangular hyperbola 
circumscribe a triangle, it passes through the orthocentre. 
x885LEUDESD0RFCrff/w«<*’j/*nj7 Geom 273 The directrices 
of all p^bolas inscribed m a given triangle meet in the 
same point, viz the orthocentre of the triangle 

Orthocephalic (F-ip^s?T0e*lik),a. Ethnol [f. 
Obtho- ‘ n^t, correct* -h Gr K€<pa\^ head + -lO : 
cf cephalic.] Applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is fiom about f to of the length (inter- 
mediate between brachycephahe and dohchoce- 
phalu) ; or, according to some, of which the height 
IS from -3^ to ^ of the length, 01 of which the 
height IS 4 of the breadth. 

x86s Lubbock Preh Times v (1869) 129 No^ if we class 
those skulls m which the relation of the breadth to the 
length IS from 74*^9 to too as medium heads, . Oriho- 
cephalic. 1866 Huxley Prehisi Rem Ceathn 88 Tlie 
skull IS orthocephahe, the cephalic index being 076 
So Orthooephalons (-se’falas), a, « prec, ; Or- 
tlioce'phaly, the condition of being orthocephahe. 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt, vi xpt In the round barrows 
they belong mainly to the third division, although some are 
ortho-cephalous 1892 Syd So* Lex , Orthocephalyy the 
condition of a skull which, according to the Frankfort agree- 
ment, possesses a vertical index of from 70 1® to 75® Accord- 
ing to Welcker, an orthocephalous skull is one whose height 
IS to Us Width as xo to 8 

II Orthoceras (^jJj/i*serKs) Palseont PI or- 
thocerata [f. Obtho- ‘straight* 

+ Gr. Kipasy pi. leipdra horn.] An extinct genus 
of cephalopods, having long straight (or nearly 
straight) chamberedshells , a fossil shell ofthis genus 
1830 Lyell Princ, Geol I loi The gigantic orthocerata of 
this era being, to recent raultilocular shells, what the fossil 
ferns, equiseta, and other plants of the coal strata, are in 
comparison with plants now growing within the tropics 
1863— Mmi XX 404 It IS said truly that the ammon- 
ite, orthoceras, and nautilus of these ancient rocks were of 
the tetrabranchiate division 

Hence Orthoceran {pipg seian) a , belonging to 
the Orthocerata, 

Z884 Science III 127/1 Evidence that the Ammonoidea, 
their distinct embryos, arose from the orthoceran stock 

Ortkoceratite (pjjjuse ratoit). Also m Lat. 
form ortlioceratites (^«i>^seiatei-tfz) [f. as 
prec + -itbI 2,] A fossil shell of the genus 
Orthoceras or family OrthoceraHdm\ also, an 
animal of this genus or family, 

*754 Pint, Trans, XLVHI 804 The orthoceratites is 
f ending m a point 1786 Ibid, 

LaaVI 445 Belemmtes, orthoceratites, and so on, are all 
sea animals x87x Hartwig Subierr IV 11. 18 In the more 
ancient Palaeozoic seas flourished the Orthoceratites, or 
straight-chambered shells, resembling a nautilus uncoiled. 

aiirtb 1853 Th. Ross HumboldVs Trav, HI, xxxil 376 
The ortboceratue limestone of the Alleghanies, 


Hence Orthoceratitlc (p ijitiseiati tik) a, per- 
taming to or resembling an orthoceiatile. So also 
Orthoceratoid (-se’ratoid) a, « oHhoceratitic , sb 
=s orthoceratite 

OrtkocliTOiiiatic {p il)t?|kn?m£e'tik), a Pho- 
togr [f. Obtho- * correct, proper ’ + Gr. xpayariKos 
relating to colour, Chbomatio] Representing 
colours in their correct relations, t e, without 
exaggerating the deepness of some and the bnght- 
ness of others (as in ordinary photography). 

Aihensenm 26 Mar 421/1 The colours were purposely 
selected to test as severely as possible the capacity of the 
plate used— a Dixon's orthochromatic 1889 Pall Mall G 
21 Aug 7/1 We want photography to be orthochromatic, or 
colour-correct 1890 Agnes M Clekke Syst Stars 30 
* Orthochromatic ’ plates absolutely free from colour-prefer- 
ences can be produced by special processes. 

So Orthochromatism (-kr^umatiz’m), the con- 
dition of being orthochromatic ; Orthoohro ma- 
tlze V trans.f to render orthochromatic 
1889 Anthony's Photogr Bull II. 31s lu order to obtain 
true orthochromatism it is alwaj^ necessary .to interpose 
a transparent yellow screen somewhere between the object 
and the plate in order to cut off a certain proportion of the 
blue and violet rays, to which the plates still remain rela- 
tively too sensitive dd/^lhid III 220 We will give an easy 
method by which any gelatine dry-plate can be orthochro- 
matized 1892 W J Stillman in Nation (N, Y ) 13 Dec 
448/3 ‘Orthochromatism' avoids the glaring contrasts which 
used to be made by photography between the color-values* 
of blues, yellows, and reds 

OrtkoclaHe ip Jj^kl^s) Mm [mod (Breit- 
liaupt, 1823) f. Obtho- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. 
K\&<T-is breaking, cleavage.] Common or potash 
feldspar, a silicate of aluminium and potassium, 
occuiiing m ciystals or masses of vanous colours, 
characterized by two cleavages at nght angles to 
each otlier 

1849 Nicol Min 1x9 All orthoclase from trachyte contains 
soda along with the potash 18638 R Graves Cruise 

Baltic 142 The felspar of this quarry is of two kinds, ortho- 
clase and oligoclase, in large masses, the former pink, and 
the latter quite white, 1900 Sillman Min 87 Ground ortho- 
clase is extensively used as a glaze 

b. attrib. Consisting of 01 containing orthoclase. 
X849 Murchison Siluria 1 (1867) ii Four separate stages 
of orthoclase-gneiss z86g Bristow tr Figuiers World be/. 
Deluge 11 33 Alongside these orthoclase crystals, quartz is 
implanted x88x Geikie Geol Sketches 219 The grains of 
which are mainly of pink cleavable ortlioclase felspar. 

Orthoclastic (^J]7^klse‘stik), a, Mtn. [f. 
Obtho- + ( 3 r. nkaar-bs broken, cloven + -10.] 
Having cleavages at right angles to each other. 

1878 Lawrence tr Cotta's Rocks Class 8 We distinguish 
two principal kinds of felspar, the orthoclastic (monoclinic) 
, and the plagioclastic (trichnic) X879 Rutley Stud, Rocks 
X 91 The orthoclastic (rectangular cleavage) or that in which 
the chief cleavages aie mtitu'illy situated at right angles 

Orthocoelic, Orthodome, etc ; see Obtho-. 
Orthodox (p'jj’i^dpks), a and sb, [Ultimately 
ad. Gr, 6 p 66 dob-oi right in opinion, f. bpOb-s + a 
opinion. Cf. late L orthodox-m (Jerome Codex 
Just,)y and F orthodoxe {a 1488 in Godef. Compl.)y 
which may have been the proximate sources ] 

A. adj 

1 . Holding right or correct opinions, i e. such as 
are curiently accepted as correct, 01 are in accord- 
ance with some recognized standard . a. in theology. 

x6xx CoTGR., Orihodoxey orthodox, orthodoxall ; of a nght 
faith, true beliefe, sound opinion, ^16x5 Bacon Adv 
VtUters Wks 1879 I 510/2 'Ihe church of England; which 
doubtless is as sound and orthodox m the doctrine thereof 
[1 e of the tiue protestant relimon], as any Christian chuich 
in the world. 1636 Prynnb unbish Tim, (i66x) 45 None 
of the Orthodoxest or most Judicious Writeis. X7a2 Sevvli 
Hist, Quakers (179s) I iv 287 Men falsely called orthodox 
and divines 1830 W Irving Mahomet vni (1853) 40 We 
follow, says the Koran, the religion of Abraham the orthodox 
who was no idolater x86x Stanley East Ck, vii (1869) 
246 To be called 'orthodox', implies, to a certain extent, 
deadness of feeling; at times rancorous animosity; narrow- 
ness, fixedness, perhaps even, haidness of intellect. 

Hence b, in leference to other subjects, 
c X64S Howell Lett, i v. x. (16^0) 145 Of Authors, two is 
enough upon any Science, provided they be plenaiy and 
orthodox X690 Locke Hum Und iir xi § 5 Obscure and 
equivocal Terms, capable to make the most Attentive or 
Quick-sighted, very little more knowing or orthodox 

2 . Of opinions or doctnnes : Right, correct, 
true , in accordance with what is accepted or author- 
itatively established as the true view or right practice, 
a ong in theological and ecclesiastical doctnne. 

igSx Hamilton {title) Certane orthodox and cathohk con- 
clusions vith yaii probations. x6x6 Jas I Reinonstr, Right 
0/ Kings Wks. 440 1 o maintaine the precepts of the orthodox 
faith 17x0 Steele Tatler No 187 P i The Doctrine is 
received amongst you as Orthodox 1865 Ma-s. Mulilr 
Chips (1880) I vi 135 The received and orthodox view of 
Christian divines 

Hence b. in general application. 

1730 Swift Vtnd Ld, Cartel et Wks (ijfix) 186, 1 am well 
aware, how much my sentiments differ from the orthodox 
opmions of one or two principal patriots 1804 Jem>lrson 
XVrit (1830) IV, 20 Every word or mine however innocent, 
however orthodox even, is twisted, tormented, perverted, 
1888 H. SiDGWiCK.S’f^z Ecouom Set 3 This land of political 
economy is sometimes called ‘orthodox though it has the 
characteristic unusual in orthodox doctrines of being re- 
pudiated by the majority of accredited teachers cf the subject. 
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3. In accordance with what is regarded as proper 
or' correct % conventional, approved. 

1838 Lytton Alice 124 Then the orthodox half-hour had 
expired 1877 Freeman Nortfi, Conq (ed. 3) II App 553 1 he 
orthodox thing was to condemn William and Harold alike. 

4. {With capital) The specific epithet of the 
Eastern Church, which recognizes the headship of 
the Fatnaich of Constantinople, and of the various 
national churches of Russia, Servia, Romania, etc , 
which hold the same 'orthodox* creed, and re- 
cognize each other as of the same communion, 
the historical representative of the churches of the 
ancient East, commonly called the Gruk Church 

^ The full ancient designation is rj ayta opdofiofoj KajdoKua} 
a7ro(7ToAtfdl avaTokiKrj efCKAijorfa, ‘the holy, orthodox, 
catholic, apostolic, Eastern church * 1 heepithet ‘ Orthodox ’ 
was originally assumed to distinguish it from the various 
divisions of the Eastern Church, e g the Jacobite or Mono- 
physite, Nestorian, etc, which separated on points of 
doctiine, and have not accepted all the decrees of the 
successive general councils, hut it is sometitnes used by 
historical writers as opposed to ‘ Catholic ’ Also combined 
with national names, as Greek Orthodox^ Russian Orthodox^ 
Servian Orthodox^ etc 

[1679 Ricaut Pres State Gh Ck. xviii 331 That which 
they call, The Orthodox Confession of the Anatolian 
Church.] 177a J Q King Rites Gk Ck Pref 18 They are 
read at the ^ve to testify to the people%at the party died 
in the true faith of the orthodox church 1850 Neale East 
Ch, I 69 An Union has often been proposed between the 
Armenian and Orthodox Eastern Communions 1861 Stanley 
East Ck 1 (1864) 3 By whatever name we call it— ‘Eastern 
‘ Greek*, or ‘ Oruiodox ’—it carries us back mote than any 
other existing Christian mstitution, to the earliest scenes 
and times of the Chnstian religion. i88x Freeman Hist 
Geog" Eur I vii 170 Till a new patriarchate of Moscow 
arose in Russi^ to mark the greatest spintual conquest of 
the Orthodox Church. 

B. sk 1. An orthodox person, b A member 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
1587 Harrison Descr, Bnt i ix 27 The Pelagian heresie, 
which not a httle molested the ortbodoxes of that Hand 
ax64z Bp, Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 169 Was he an 
Heretick, or an Orthodoxe? 1797 W Johnston Beckmann's 
Invent HI. 406 In the altercation betiveen a Luciferan and 
an Orthodox. 1888 Pall Mall G 26 Sept. 2/1 Punctual 
, in discharging all the functions of a Greek Orthodox. 

1 2 . An opinion generally accepted as right; an 
orthodox opinion Obs. 

a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom, l xiv. §3 (1622) 150 It is indeed 
an Orthodoxe; though it be numbied as a Paradoxe, that 
Omnes Stulti tnsamuni 1646 Buck Rnh ///, i. 4 The 
Surname and Sobriquet of Plantagenest, or Plantagenet after 
the vulgar Orthodoxe. 

t O rthodozaj, a Obs, [f, as prec. + -al.] 

1. = Orthodox A i. 

1592 G. Harvey Piereds Super in ArcJuuca (1815) II 94 
The works of the fathers and doctors, howsoever ancient, 
learned, or orthodoxal, are little or nothing worth 1635 
Pagitt ChrtsUanogr (1636) 89 Things set downe in 
the Creed, and unanimously recmved by all Orthodoxall 
Christians 1689 Sotfei etgn R ight of People over Tyrants 7 
Mosaical, Chnstian, and Orthodoxal Authors. 

2 . = Orthodox A. 3, 

1585-7 T, Rogers 39 Art, (1607) 336 All churches Pro- 
testant and relbrmed subscribe unto this doctrine, as both 
apostolical and orthodoxal, ifi4z MiLTON/*#tff Eptsc Wks 
(1851) 90 Who willingly passe by that which ts Orthodoxall 
in them, and studiously cull out that which is Commentitious 
1656 B Hubbard (title) Orthodoxal Navi^tion, or the 
admirable and excellent Art of Arithmetical Great Circle 
Sailing 18x9 Shelley P Bell %rd ProL 12 Shielding from 
the guilt of schism The orthodoxal syllogism. 

Hence f OrtHodoza'Uty, f Orthodo zalness, 
orthodox quality or condition; f Orthodo'xally 
adv,^ orthodoxly. 

x66o H More Mysi. Godt x H. 494 They be but neatly & 
elegantly tnmm’d up in these line ornaments of *Ortho- 
doxality. 17*6 Penn's IVks I Life 43 Denying with them 1 
the Authonty, Antiquity, and Orthodoxality of the Romish I 
Church. 1606 W. Crashaw Rom Forgeries 15 Feius 
soundly and ^orthodoxally teacheth in plaine words, that , 
Clvists iustice is our lustiiication 1834 Erased s Mag, X | 
658 A very excellent and worthy young fellow, who drinks 
brandy pawnee as orthodoxally as if He wtf e a Christian. 
2654 Hammond Answ Ammadv. Ignat Ui. § 3 67 The 
*'(JTthodoxalness of Damas m this, and the like of other 
Bishops 

tOrtlLodoxa*st£cal, a, Obs, 7 are. [f Gr. 
6 p 0 odo£a(rTiK -65 according to right opinion, orthodox 
(f. opeodo^aarlis an orthodox person) + -al.] « 
Orthodox A. i, 2 . 

1363-87 Foxe a. tf M, (1396) 258/1 Persisting in the 
ancient and true orthodoxasticall faith immooveable 1577 
tr Bullinger's Decades 602 Synods not heieticall, but 
orthodoxasticall and catholike. | 

Orthodoxiau (pjtb^dp ksian) Now rare. Also 
7 orthodoxart. [f late Gr, fa, or med L 
orlhodoxta + -an.J A professor of orthodoxy. ^ 
x6zx Molle Camerar Liv Ltbr, iv, x. 263 The Arrian 
refused the match, but the Orthodoxan without delay went 
into the fire. 17x6 M 'DKvvs.sAthen Bnt II 253 Anamsm 
was concluded W those severe Orthodoxians to be the veiy 
Sm against the Holy Ghost 1887 Daily Tel 16 Aug 5/1 
To this modus vwendt^ which gave great umbrage to strict 
orthodoxians, he steadfastly adhered, 

Oxfthodoxical ksikal), a% Now rare, 
[f. as prec. + -ioal,] Characterized by orthodoxy; 
orthodox. 

1577 tr Bullinger's Decades (1592) 8a8 It [the Church] is 
called Orthodoxicall, because it is sound of ludgement, 
opinion and faith 1644 Milton "fudgm, BucerTo Park , In 
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’ the public confession of a most orthodovical church and 
state m Germany 18x0 Bemham PacKme: MZzx) In 
[ possession of ortbodoxical truth a x86o H. H. Wilson Ess 
^Leei (1862) 1 , 262 They usually adopt the outward worship 
of any other division, whether ortbodoxical or heretical 
Hence Oxthodo*xicaUy adv , orthodoxly. 

1834 Landor Exam, Shake, Wks 1853 H ags/s Those 
who discourse orthodoxically on theology. xB^ Chicago 
Advance ax May 741/2 Ihe Divinity School [Chicago Uni- 
versity] is regularly and orthodoxically Baptist 

Orthodosdsia (p jJ><?apksi z’m). [-ism.] 
f 1 The quality of being orthodox; orthodoxy 
1644 J Goodwin Innoc Triumph (1645) 33 Mr Prynne's 
judgement in questioning the Orthodoxisine, yea, the toler- 
ableiiesse of the premised Doctrine. 

b. In derogatory sense ; The treating orthodoxy 
of creed or doctrine as the important feature of 
religion ; the making of orthodoxy one’s special ’tsm 
I i8a8 PusEY Hist Eng 60 Enemies he had . from his 
undervaluing the mere intellectual orthodoxism of his day 
' 1834 — Colleg Teach, 53 *An orthodoxism, uninfluential 
, on life ’ I ventuied to com this word to designate a lifeless 
spurious claim to orthodoxy 1882 Farrar Early Chr II. 
xxxvi soo There ls too much reason to fear that to the end 
of time the conceit of orthodoxism will claim inspired 
authonty for Its own conclusions, even when they are most 
antichnstian 

bo O'rtbiodoziat, one who professes or lays claim 
to a rigid orthodoxjr 

1857 Bvden-Powell m Oxford Ess, 180 In these views of 
the High Orthodoxists 

Orthodoxly (pujrddpksli), adv, [f. Orthodox 
a, + -ly2 .] In an orthodox manner or fashion; 
in accordance with what is accounted the right 
opinion or doctnne ; a m theology. 
cx6xs Bacon Adv, VilltersWks. 1879 I 510/2 Concerning 
the doctrine of the church of England expressed in the 
thirty-nine articles that is so soundly and so orthodoxly 
settled, as cannot be questioned without extreme danger to 
the honour and stability of our religion 1723 Waterland 
and Find 123 He there speaks as orthodoxly of the Blessed 
Trinity as a man can reasonably desire 1885 A J C Harr 
Russia IV 168 A primitive old lady . orthodoxly crossed 
herself whenever the carnage gave a jolt, 
b. in general application : Correctly, properly, 
a 1643 W Cartwright Ordinary ui v. You err most 
orthodoxly, sweet Sir Kit. 1708 Ozell tr BoileatCsLutrin 
IV (1730) 296 Twenty large Hogsheads, fill'd by my Com- 
mand, Rang’d Orthodoxly in my Cellar stand. 1721 
Amherst Terree Ftl No. 21 (1754) 106 , 1 firmly and ortho- 
doxly believe that Aristotle, as by law establish’d, is the best 
author. 1883 Wingfield Bwb Phiipot II. 1 35 My lord . 
offered the extreme tips of his white attenuated fingers with 
orthodoxly filbert nails to Mrs. Barbara. 

O'rthodoxness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being orthodox ; orthodoxy. 

1644 Ohserv, Prynne's la Quest 5 The mischiefes of 
Presbytery are vailed vi ith Orthodoxnesse. 1709 Chandler 
Eff agst ^ajfw^>yi2Whatwill a Man’s Orthodoxness con- 
tribute to the healing of lusPnde, Passion, or Worldliness? 

OrtllodoSQr (p jKdpksi). [ad, Gr. bp 9 oSo(ia 
(fi8o in L & bOj n. of quality f. 6 p 9 uBo^^os 
Orthodox ; prob through med L. oHhodoxia, Cf. 
mod.F. orthodoxie (Fureti^re 1701).] The quality 
or character of being orthodox, belief m or agi ce- 
ment with what is, or is currently held to be. 
Tight, esp. m religious matters. ^ 

X630 'pKtrsirxs, Antt-Armin, a6x Dying men, especially of 
such orthodoxie, worth and fame as he, speake truth, 
173(^-78 [see DoxyH 2768-74 Tucker Li Nat, (1834) 

II, 255 Orthodoxy lies in rectitude of sentiment upon all 
branches of our duty, not m the characteristic doctrines 
of any church, however infallible. 1823 Lingard H ist Eng, 
VI. 353 ^ these Articles Henry had now fixed the land- 
marttf of English orthodoxy, Freeman Norm, Cong, 

III. xii. X05 Lanfranc was again present as the champion 
of orthodoxy. 

b With pi. An orthodox belief or opinion. 

1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 The free-thinker [would 
fam pass] for a person with his own orthodoxies if you only 
knew them 1874 H. R Reynolds fohn Bapt iv, § 4 234 
The fi unless lives, the barren orthodoxies are at once to 
undergo the most searching scrutinjv 
0 . Feast cf Orihodos^^ m the Greek Church, 
a festival celebrated on the first Sunday in Lent, 
called Orthodoxy Sunday \ see quots. 

X727-41 Chambers Cycl^ Orthodoxy^ oti Feast ofOiiko- 
doxy^ denotes a solemn feast m the Greek church, instituted 
by the empress Theodora, still held on the first Sunday m 
Lent, in memory of the restoration of images in churches, 
which had been taken down by the Iconoclastes 1850 
Torrey tr, Neandeds Ch. Hist (Bohn) VI. 371 The 19th of 
February, the first Sunday of Lent in the year 84a, was the 
day appointed for this celebration This day was ever after- 
wards observed in the Greek church as a high festival, 
called the Feast of Orthodoxy. x8m Nbalc East Ch I. 
732 Orthodoxy Sunday = First Sunday in Lent Ibid 867 
xSqz Tablet 8 Aug. 2x1/2 Heresies which are solemnly 
anathematised on ‘Orthodoxy Sunday’ 

Orthodromic (pijwdrp mk), a, rare, [f, Gr. 
type *dp 06 dpopros (cf. dp 9 odpofittv to run straight, 
av&dpop-os running up, etc.) + - 10 .] (See quot) 
So Orthodro'mics sb,j Ortho'dromy (see quots ). 

X704 J Harris Lex, Techn, I, Orihadromiques^ . .the Art 
of sailing in the Ark of some great Circle 1706 Phillips, 
Orthodromyi such a Course, which is the most direct and 
shortest distance between any two Pomts on the Surface of 
the Globe. 1775 Ash, Orthodromic^ sailing pn the arch of 
a great circle, sailing the most direct course 

Orthoepic pik), a, [f. as Orthoepy + 
-10: cf. d/id.] Pertaining to orthoepy; relating to 


OBTHOC035TAI.. 

' correct or accepted pronunciation. So Orthoe plead 
a , ; hence Oxthoe-pically adv. 

1859 G. P Marsh Lect on Eng, Lang. (1863) xmi 470 
It IS often impossible tosuggest any explanation of *orthoepic 
mutations 1882 Scudder IVedster it. 38 The basts of 
orthoepic canons 1803 T Carpenter {title) 1 he Scholar’s 
Orthographical and^Orthoepical Assistant 1800T Batche* 
LOR {title) An Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language. 
Ihd title-p , Illustrated and exemplified by the use of a New 
Orthoepical Alphabet or Umver^ Character. 1867 A. J 
Ellis E £ Pronunc 1, iv 405 Final e in tlie 16th century 
. had come to be regarded mainly as an orthoepical sj mbol. 
1864 Webster, m an orthoepical manner; 

with correct pronunciation. ^ 

Orthoepist (p I^d|^*pIst, pj|' 5 ^i'pist). [f. Or- 
thoepy + -I3T.] One versed m orthoepy; one 
'who treats of the pronunciation of ords 
1796 S JoVES {title) Sheridan Improved. A general pro- 
nouncing and explanatory Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage . the discordances of that celebrated orthoepist being 
avoided, and his impropneties corrected x86x Proc Amer 
Phil JTtiG VIII 376 A great disagreement prevails among 
the ortboepists and grammarians on the subject of syllabifi- 
cation. x882 [see Orthographist} 

Hence Orthoepi*stic a , pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of OTthoepists 

1867 A J Ellis E E Pronunc i 223 Attempting to shew 
that formerly h was not pronounced in English, and that it 
was altogether an orthoepistic fancy to pronounce it 

Oirthoepy (piji'^ifpi, px^olpi), [ad. Gr, op- 
9 o€ir€ia correctness of diction, f. *bp 9 o€vlis speaking 
correctly, f 6p96-s Ortho- + siroj, ewe- word.] 

1 . That part of grammar which deals with pro- 
nunciation, phonology. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char iit i 298 Farts of Grammar 
Concerning the most convenient marks or sounds for the 
expression of such names or words ; whetho* by writing, 
Orthography , or hys^t^chf Orthoepy 171XJ Greenwood 
£ng Giant 35 Orthoepy ought to have been reckon'd as 
a Part of Grammar before Orthography, since Speech pre- 
ceeds Writing, 1784 R Narls {title) Elements of Orthoepy, 
containing a Distinct View of the whole Analogy of the 
English Language. 1832-4 Dc Quincey Carjrrm Wks 1862 
IX 51 The grammar and orthoepy of the Latin Language. 

2 . Correct, accepted, or customaiy pronunciation. 

[1775 W. Kenrick {piild) A new Dictionary of the English 

Language containing not only the explanation of words 
but likewise their orthoepia or pronundation in speech] 
180X Chenevix in Phil Fians XCI 195 noie-^ Without 
offending the radical orthoepy of our language 1830 
D’Israeli Chas /, HI viii 177 Formerly they regulated 
their orthography by their orthoepy 1875 Whitney Life 
Xxtng m 37 Changes which have altered the whole aspect 
of our orthoepy and orthography, 

Orthogomy, -glossy; see Ortho-. 
Orthognathic (pjjwgptejnk), a. [f as Ob- 

THOGNATH-OUS + -IC.] « ORTHOGNAIHOUS, 

1849-52 Todd Cycl, Anat IV 1321/1 The front teeth meet 
at an angle, instead of being ,in parallel planes, as in those 
skulls which are termed orthognathic. 1874 Dawkins Cave 
Hunt, V 187 Their skulls are orthognathic, or not presenting 
a lower jaw advancing beyond the vertical line dropped from 
the forehead 

Orthognathism (pj>(?*gnal)iz*m). [f. as 
next + -ISM ] The condition of being orthognathons. 

X87X Dawkins Cave Hunt vi 201 They ore remarkable 
for the delicacy of their features, and the orthognathism 
of their faces. 1896 A. H ILemux: Ethnol x 81 Prognathism 
is naturally regarded as characteristic of the lower, orthogna- 
thism of the higher races 

Orthoguathons (?JjY>’gnaJ)Gs), a, Ethuol, 
[f- Ortho- 'straight* + Gr. 7va0-os jaw + -oos; 
in modF. orthoguathel\ Straight-jawed ; ha>dng 
the jaws not projecting beyond the vertical line 
drawn from the forehead; having a facial angle 
of about 90®. Said of the skull ; also of persons, 
X853 in Dukglison Med Lex 1863 Q Rlv CXIV. 383 
No law., will give us the relative dates of brachycephalous, 
and dolichocephalous, thidc skulled or thin skulled, ortho- 
gnathous or prognathous men, 1877 Dawson Oi ig, World 
428 Ciiltme tends to the elevation of the nasal bones, to an 
orthognathous condition of the jaws. 1881 Tylor Anihro- 
pol 6a The European is orthognathous or upright jawed, 
t O'rtliogoil. Ohs ran. Also m L. form 
oxthogo XLium and Gr. -go’mon. [ad. late L. 
orthogSmtivti neuter of orthogonius^ a. Gr. 6/)8o- 
7WFtoy right-angled ; so F. ortkogone (i6th c. lu 
Godef. Comply, Cf. L. ortkcgomim a rectangle 
(Isidore ill. xii a).] A right-angled triangle. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i def. xxvii 5 An Orthigoniura 
or a rightangled tnangle, is a tnangle which hath a right 
angle i6xa Peach am GentL Exerc 17 The square will 
make you ready for all manner of compartments your 
Cylinder for valted turrets, and round buildings; your 
Orthogonium and Pyrarois, for sharp steeples. 1653 H 
More Comect Cabbed (X713) 221 The Orthogonion what 
a foundation it is of Trigonometry, every body knows that 
knows any thing at all m Mathematicks 

Ortliog'oiial (p^Wgoaal), a, Geont, [a. F. 
orthogoftSj f. c^thogone : sec prec. and -al ; and 
cf hexagoml^ etc.] Havmg or of the nature of 
a nght angle, right-angled {obsl ) ; pertaining to 
or involving right angles ; at right angles to some- 
thing else, ox to each other ; rectangular. 

Orthogonal projections projection in which the rays are at 
right angles to the plane of projection. Orthogonal iia- 
jecioryt a curve intersecting each of a family of curves at 
right aisles. 

X57X Dicges Pantoin l Elem. Bjb, Of straight lined 
angles there are three knides, the Ouhogonall, the Obtuse 
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and the Vute Ansla /&</, Eche of those Angles is an ' 
Orthoponall or right An^le j6i 2 SELPbN in Illusir P^ay^ 
ton's roly-all Ain, Pj thagorto’s sacriflue after his Ge^ 

^ metricall Theorem in finding the squares of an Orthogonall 
triangles sides 1694 Mottel'x RaJb&lais \ (1737I ® 3 S An 
Orthogonal Line. 1816 tr. Laa otx's Dtff* 4* Pit Cali, itli^ 
403 The trajectories in Vrhich the angle TMi is a right 
angle, are called orthogonal trajectones^ 1878 Gorncy 
Crystallogr 37 If two symmetral planes intersect at right 
angles the line in which they cut is called an axis of ortho- 
gonal symmetry, 1878 Bartley tr TopitzanCs AiUhiop ii 
Hi, Orthogonal projections are the only ones which give 
exact measurements applicable to craniometry. 

Ortho'goiially, adv [f prec + -ly2 .] in 
an orthogonal manner j at right angles. 

1S71 Digges Paotiontt r xvui. Fj, ^ is the fourth staffe 
running sydewise orthogonally or in a squire from the third 
Sturmy Manners Mag \ 52 Divide it into 4 Quad- 
rants, wiA 2 diamet cutting each other m the Center ortho- 
gonally 1797 Brougham in Phtl Trans LXXXVIII 382 
1 he parabola shall cut the logarithmic orthogonally iMx 
Electr ^ Magit I 241 Case oftwo spheres cutting 
orthogonally 188^ R. A, Roberts i 359. 

t Orthogoiliali at- Ohs [f. L orthogom-us 
(see Okthooon) + -al ] = Orthogonal. 

1653 H More Conjeei Cabbal (1713) 142 All which refer 
to FTvc, as it IS the Hypotenusa of the first Orthogomal 
Triangle, that has its sides including the nght Angle, 
rational 1660 Coke Justice Vtnd 22 An orthogomal 
triangle 

fOrthogonion, -gonium* see Orthogon. 
O*2rtlL0^rapli. [f Orthogbaph-io, after 
graph, chtrography etc see -graph,] An ortho- 
graphic projection 01 vertical elevation j « Ortho- 
graphy a b 

187s in Knight Diet Mech ; and in mod Diets 

OrliliograpiLer (pjJ)f» grafai) [f Gr, hpBo- 
yp&(p-os conect writer (see Orthography) -^ -er ] 
One skilled in orthography; one who spells in 
accordance with accepted usage 

Florio, Ortograpkistat an ortographer, or teacher 
of orthographie 1599 Minsheu, Orto^rafo, an Ortho- 
grapher {1599 Shaks. MucJi Ado n ul si see Ortho- 
graphy I c 1 1706 Phillips, Orthographist or OrlkograpJter^ 
one skilled in Orih<^aphy. 1757 Mrs Griffith Lett. Hettfy 
4- Frances (1767) III 167 Frances is a remarkable Ortho- 
grapher, and, unless that Letter [k] is expunged from John- 
son^s Dictionary, I am afraid we shall not be able to wreit 
It from her. xSjo Grots Greece ii Ixviil VIII. 624 The 
former comes nearer to the good orthographer or arithme 
tician than the latter X887 Athenseum 5 Mar 305 Rapid 
writer and correct orthogiapher. 

Orthograpltic (fjpagrse'hk), a, [In sense j, 
f. Ortho- ^straight, right *+ Gr -ypaipos written, 
ypatpifchs of or pertaining to wnting. In sense 3 , 
f. Orthography -h -lo ; see -graphic.] 

1 . Applied to a kind of perspective projection, 
used in maps, elevations of bnildmgs, etc , in which 
the point of sight is supposed to be at an infinite 
distance, so that the rays are parallel 

x668 PAtl Trans HI. 892 The Orthographick Projection, 
by Perpendiculars falling from the respective Points of the 
Circles of the Spheare, on the Projecdni^lain Such a Pro 
jeetton, if the Plain be the Meridian, Ptolemy called the 
Analemma. 1796 Morse Amer Geog I 56 If the eye be 
supposed to be placed at an infinite distance, it is <^led 
the orthqnaphic projection x8oa James Miht Dtci s v 
Bridge^ Elevahonj the orthographic projection of the front 
of a bridge, on the vertical plane, parallel to its length. 
1886 Athenseimi Na 2002 339/2 The orthographic delinea- 
tion of the skull, 1867 Denison Asiron without Math ii 
That mode of projecting a hemisphere or any part of it on 
a plane is called the orthographic, because it shews the 
surface as it would be seen straight by parallel lines of sight 
from an infinite distance. 

2 . » Orthographical I. 

x868 Pall Mall G 23 July, This l.TSt Is likely to be modern, 
and to have got in through orthographic influence on speech 
among a generally cultivated .. people 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl Rehg Knawl III 2568 There are some ortho 
graphic peculiarities } but in the mam the Hebrew is pure 

Orthographical fikal), a. [f, as 

prec. + -al ^ see -ioal,] 

1 . Pertaining to orthography; belonging to 
correct spelling, or to spelling in general , correct 
m spelling. 

1589 Pun BNHAM Eng Poesie in x, (Arb ) 172 That I might 
with better wan ant haue vsed in their steads these words, 
orthpgraphicall or syntactical!, which the learned Gram- 
marians left ready made to our hands c 1629 Mede fyks 
(1672) 784 Could I have gotteu an orthographical Scribe, 

I would have sent your Lordship all ere tlSs 1653 Brome 
Mad Couple well Match'd r, 1 Wks 1873 IIL 5 His .. 
Orthographical! speaking friend that cals People Pe-o-ple 
1712 Addison SpecttSu 499 y i Having rectified some little 
orthographical mistakes. X747 Johnson Plan Eng Did 
Wks 1787 IX 172 The great orthographical contest has 
long subsisted between etymology and pronunciation. 1867 
Nation. {N Y ) 3 Jan 9/1 In a majority of our words, ortho- 
CTaphical changes^have disguised or affixes have smothered 
the radical. 

2 . « Orthog».\phio I, 

1706 Phillips, Ofthographical Piojection of the Spheie, 

IS a drawing the Surface of a Sphere on a Plane which cuts 
It in the middle j the Eye being vertically plac’d at an 
infinite distapce from one of the Hemispheres. Ibid, s v. 
Orthography i Orthographical Section, is a Profil or Draught, 
which shews the thiqkness, breadth, depth and height of 
any Woik. as u would appear, if perpendicularly cut off 
from the highest to the lowest part of it 1884 Burton 
Scot AhrW 1 126 Excellently well skilled m..the ortho- 
graphical piojcctioiis 


Ort]iogra*phically, [f* prec + -ly-.] 

1 In acLOrdance with correct spelling , in relation 
to spelling or orthography. 

X617 JanuaLing 140, 1 haue writ out my theame ortho- 
graphically 1802 W Ta’ilor in Monthly Mag fo 

When two words of distinct parentage and meaning become 
orthographically identical, the less usual of the two should 
be traced back to its onginal form, and employed in some 
one of Its more antique but moie distinguishable appear- 
ances 1817 Coleridge Biog Lit 67 They could write 
oithograplucally, make smooth periods, and had the fashions 
of authorship almost literally at their fingers’ ends 

2 On the principle of orthographic projection. 

1869 Sturmy Manners Mag yj 107 So have you the 

Sphere Orthographically in Right-Lines in the Convex- 
Sphere. 1835 Poe Ado Hans Pfaall Wks 1864 I 35 
'Ihe entire northern hemisphere lay beneath me like a chart 
orthographically projected 1866 Proctor //«««(?« o/SIms 
22 note. The earth viewed from the sun would he seen ortho- 
graphically projected ^ 

Orthograpliist (pjj^^^’giafist) [f. Ortho- 
graphy -t* -1ST.] One versed in orlhogiaphy, 

16x6 Bullokar Eng Expos, Orthographist^ hee Jat 
professeth or is skilfull in Orthogiaphie, 1704 ipitle') The 
Expert Orthographist, teaching to write Enghsh exactly 
according to the Doctrine of Sounds. 1882 Scudder 
Webster vu. 256 The orthocpists had elaborated their system 
more than the ortho^aphists 

Orthograpliize 0'jJ>^*graf3iz), v. rare. [f. 
as piec. + -IZB ] 

a tnir. To follow or apply the iiiles of ortho- 
graphy. b trans. To spell (a word) correctly 
x6ix CoiGR , OitograpJuer, to ortographise , to write, or 
vse, tiije ortographie. 1821 Spotting Mag vIII 134 'Ihe 
omission of a useless letter will certainly not detract from 
the value of the substances orthographized XB33 Fraser's 
Mag VII. SOI Our amiable Quaker does not 01 thographise 
over correctly x8^ Mrs Whitnfy orEvenyXii 429 
She had orthographiFed correctly 
Orthography (pibpgrafi). Forms, s-yorto-, 
6- ortho-, 5-6-grafir(e, 6 -graphye, 6-7-giaphie, 
6- -grhphy, (7 ortagnphie, authography), [a. 
OF, ortografie (13th c), later oitographie^ mod F, 
orthographie (16th c. inLitti^), ad L orthographia 
(Suet), a Gr. bpOoypaipiaf n. of quality f 6 p&o- 
ypd<l»-os wntmg conectly, a coirect writer, oitho- 
grapher, f bpOo-s +-yp&(po 5 that writes, writer : see 
-GBAPHY. The earlier prominuation, as in Fr., 
IS shown by the spelling orto- ] 

1 . Correct or proper spelling , spelling according 
to accepted usage, the way in which words are 
conventionally written (By extension) Any mode 
or system of spelling 

C1450 Cozf Mysf XX (Shaks Soc) 189 Loke what scyens 
3e kan devyse, Of redynge, wrj ^nge, and trewe orto^fye 
1509 Hawes Past Pleas, v (Percy boa) 22 In all good 
ordre to speke directly, And for to wryte by true ortografy. 
1530 Palsgr. Introd. x6 For kepyng of trewe orthographic 
*57,5 J* Tyrie in Cath Traci (S T S) 11/2 We keip his 
awin wordis and orthographie 1582 Stanyhurst ASnets 
Pref (Arb ) 13 Althogh niee ignorant pronounce Impciatiue, 
Cosmdgraphie, Ortdgraphy, geemng the accent too thee 
therd syllable, yeet that is not thee true English pionuntja- 
tion X588 Shaks L L. L. v. 1 22 Such rackets of orta* 
griphie, as to speake dout sine [B], when he should 
say doubt xfet Weever Anc Fun Mon. 803 In our 
later English Ortography (I know not with reason) some 
wnte It Whore 1845 Milton Colasi. Wks (1851) 346 If 
these CJreek Orthographies were of his licencing, the boyes 
at School might reckV with him at his Grammar, 1750 
Chester? Lett (1774) III 80, 1 come now to the ortho- 
graphy, if I may call bad spelling orthoCTaphy xBaa J 
Johnson Typogr, I 540 The singular orthography used in 
the foregoing legend. 1873 Earle Phtlol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed 2) § 187 When we use the word ‘ ortho^phy , we do not 
mean a mode of spelling which is true to the pronunciation, 
but one which is conventionally correct 

b That part of grammar which treats of ihe 
nature and values of letters and of their combina- 
tion to express sounds and words; the subject of 
spelling. 

z6z6 Bullokar Eng Expos , Orthographie, the art of 
writing words truely , as sonne of man, with an 0 sunne 
that shineth, with the vowell v a x6x9 Fothlrsy A iheom 
II xiii § I (1622) 348 Orthographie, the second part of 
Giammer, teaching the Arte of wnting 1824 L. Murray 
Eng Gram (ed. 5) I 26 Orthography teaches the nature and 
powers of letters, and the just method of spelling words 

f c app. an error of some kind for orthographer. 
1599 Shaks Much Adto ii in 2x Now is he turn'd ortho- 
CTaphy IQo. ortography] his words are a very fantasticall 
banquet, lust so many strange dishes [Rowe (1714) read 
orthographer , Calell (1767) conjectuied orthographist] 

2 . Orthographic projection, b. A representation 
in orthographic projection or section, a veitical 
elevation. 

x8« N Stone Enchirtd. Fortification 6 Orthographie or 
Profile. X884 Evelyn Architects ^ Architect (K,), Ortho- 
^aphy. or the erect elevation of the same in face or front, 
desenb d m measure upon the former idea- where all the 
horizontal lines are parallels 1683 Lond. Gas. No 1820/4 
Aw John Spilberg has finished the Banqueting-house in 
Whitehal in Ortography, for the sole Printing and Pul> 
lishm^ whereof His Majesty has been pleased to grant 
him his Royal License. 1772 C Hutton Bridges 95 Ortho- 
graphy, the elevation or front view as seen at an infinite 
distance 1823 P. Nicholson Fract. Build 589 Ortho- 
graphy., an elevation, showing all the parts of a building 
in true proportion. 

Orthology (pjjj^lodgi). raron [ad. Gr hpdo- 
\oyia correctness of language, f. * 6 p$o\ 6 yos speak- 


ing correctly, f bpOos + ~\ 6 yos speaking So mod. 
F. orthologie'\ Correct speaking, that part of 
grammar which deals with the correct use of words. 

a 18x9 Fotherby At/ieoni ii xiii, § 1 (1622) 346 The 
natural, and as it were the homogeneal, parts of giammar be 
two , orthology,and orthogiaphy orthology teaching men 
the right imposition of names. 1884 A. J Patterson m 
i3//i Addr Philol Soc. 42 The struggle between the 
respective partizans of * orthology ' and ‘neology ' 

So Ortbo logror, Oxthologian (pjJj^jI^Rcl^ian), 
one who speaks correctly, or who treats of the 
correct use of woids, Oxtbolo gical a.^ relating to 
correct speaking 

X844 L. A J. Mordacque {pitld) French Ortliolo^ • or 
Complete Coune of T.heory and Practice on the French 
Language 1884 A J Patterson m 13^/4 Addi Phtlol 
Soc 43 Even at the outset of Kazincw’s career as a ‘ neo- 
logian there was an opposition on the pait of those who 
called themselves ‘oithofogians’ 1873 Forster Life of 
Dickens II 241 Victims of orthological impropriety 

Orthometric (^J]j<?me’trik), a Cryst. [mod. 
f. Ortho- + Gr pLkrpov measure . cf. tsometnc ] 
Belonging to those systems of crystallization (the 
isometric, tetragonal, and orthorhombic) in which 
the axes are mutually at right angles. 

1864 Webster cites Dana 

Orthometi^ (prfp’metri). rare, [f Ortho- 
Gr •jx€Tpia (in comb ) measurement.] The art 
of correct versification. 

1773 Perry Gram Eng Toftgue m Diet, p. xliv, Prosody 
compiises orthoepy and oithometry, or the art of making 
verse X893 R F Brewer {ptile) Orthometry A treatise 
on the Art of Versification and the Technicalities of Poetry. 

Orthomorphic (^Jj<?m^rfik), a. rare. [f. 
Ortho- -i- Gr form + -10 ] 
ti Bwl (See quots ) Obs 
x868 Brande & Cox Diet Set, eta, Ot thomorphic , that 
period in the developement of oigani&ed beings in which 
their full perfection is attained, piior to the formation of 
germane and germinal elements, 1892 Syd Soc Lex ^ 
Of thomofpkic, term applied to animals which attain their 
full size before the development of the generative organs 
2 Preserving the true or oiigmal shape of m- 
finitesimal parts; applied to a class of map- pro- 
jections in which small areas retain their correct 
shapes. 

Orthomorphic transformation, or Orthomorpho sis 
{Math.), a functional tiansformation which expresses the 
representation of one geometrical plan by another of which 
the infinitesimal parts retain their accurate form 
x882 T Craig (U S Coast Sui vey) Treatise on Projections 
33 It will be convenient to use the term given by Geimam 
to such projections, and so we shall call them ortfiomorphic. 
xSpx Cayley Wks XIII 191 The author [Schwartz] con- 
siders the orthomorphic transformation (or, as 1 call it, the 
orthomorphosis) of a square into the infinite half-plane, or 
into a circle Ibid , It is easy to deduce the orthomorphosis 
of the rectangle into a citcle 1900 C F Close Sketch of 
Map Projections 10, Orthomorphic (or conform or confoim- 
able) in these the scale is the same in all directions round 
a point in its immediate neighbourhood. Ibid 17. 

II Orthoneura (^Jjii^iniuo ra), 75/. [mod.L., f 
Gr bp 06 ~s Ortho- ‘ straight * + vwpov nerve ] In 
Gegenbanr’s system of classification, a senes of 
prosobranchiate gastropods, m which the com- 
missure to the abdommal or visceral gangbon 
takes a straight course backwards. 

X878 BELLtr Gegenbauys Comp Anal. 348. 

Hence OrtlLoneu ral, Oxtbonewrous adjs.^ ot 
or pertaining to the Orthoneura. 

Orthopaedic, -pedic (^jJ)<?pr*dik), a [ad. F. 
orthopddiqne (Diet Acad 1835), f orihopddte see 
OBTH0P.a!Dy,] Relating to or concerned iMth the 
cure of deformities lu children, or of bodily de- 
formities in general. 

X840 Prospectus, 1 he Royal Orthopmdic Hospital for Club 
Foot, Spinal and other Deformities 1847 Dupuytren's 
Injuries Bones 56 Much benefit is derived fiom orthopedic 
means in this latter class of affections 1879 Harlan Eye- 
sight IX 134 A distinguished orthopaedic surgeon, Eulen- 
berg, has stated that ninety per cent* of curvatures of the 
spine are developed during school-life 
So Orthopss dical, -ped-, a, = prec ; Oxtho- 
P8B dies, -ped- ~ ORTHOP.fflDY 
184a Barham Leg,, St ./Ifrrrfrxnfxliiiiltatlastcame 
down Plump upon N ick’s Orthopedical shoe > 1833 DuNor 1- 
SON Med i/tfjr,Orthopa5dics. 1880 G. H. TKyio'R.Healthby 
Exerc. (1883) 372 Alecnamcal divul'ion of the highest value 
in orthopaedics 1900 Pop Sci Monthly 310 Hypnotism 
its application to general pedagogy and mental orthopaedics. 

O 8e*dist, -pe^st. [f next . see -xst : 
cf. mod.F. ort 1 u>pidiste\ One who cures de- 
formities , an orthopaedic surgeon. 

^x8S3 Dungltson Lex , Orthopedist, .one who prac- 
tises orthopsdia. X869 tr Hugo's By the King's Command 
I, ii 20 Let an orthopedist be imagined m the inverse sense 

Orthopaedy, -pedy(pi]><yprdi) [ad F ottho- 
fidte (1741 in Hatz -Darm ), mod.L orthopxdtay 
f. Gr opB 6 ~s Ortho- -MratSiOF child, iraibeia rearing 
of children.] The curing or correcting of de- 
formities m children, or in persons generally; 
orthopaedic surgeiy, 

- the art of remedying deform^mS of chi^ren! Thc'^ term 
w extended to the ai t of curing distortions m general. 1863 
Kingsley Water Bab. vul 302 There cobblers lecture ou 
orthopedy because they cannot sell their riioes. 



OETHOPNCEA, 


OBTHOTBOPY, 


Orthophony, -pinaeoid, -al . see Ortho-. 

^ i* Orthopnic, erroneous form for Oethopnoio ; 
in quots as sd* ^ an orthopnoic patient. 

x6io BARROUGH^tfif/i. Physick ir vil (1639) 81 Those which 
be properly Asthmatick, or Orthopmcks, have no Feaver 
at all 1616 T Adams SouVs Sickness Wks r86i I 305 Let 
this orthopnic, for the help of his mind, avoid needless per- 
turbations of the body, 

||O2rt;hopttO0a(pi>^7pnf a) Path, Also8-pnea. 
[L, (Pliny;, a. Gr bpOoirvoia m same sense, f dp- 
Ooirvo^os breathing upnght, f. bpBS^s upright + woi} 
breathing, breath, rrvi-eiv to breathe ] A form of 
asthma or dyspnoea in which breathing is possible 
only m an upright position. 

1637 Physical Diet , Ortkopneea^ a straitness of breath by 
stopping of the lights, that one cannot breath, but holding his 
neck upright 1699 Hans Sloane in Phil Ti ans XXI 152 
She fell into so great an Orthopnoea, that she could not, 
unless erect, Bieathe iSozMed VIII 402 The access 
of orthopnoea occurred between nine and eleven o'clock 
at night piecisely iBga AllhtUfs Syst Med VI 64 All 
varieties and degrees of such disorders .from mere short- 
ness of breath, or somewhat humed breathing to the most 
uigent and terrible orthopnoea, or even fatal apneea. 

Orthopnoic (^J)<?pn 5 ‘a ik), a Also 9 -pnoeic 
[ad. L. orthopfme-us, a Gr. bpBoitvoLK-6s affected 
with bp$ 6 irj/oiaJ] Affected with orthopnoea , unable 
to breathe except in an upright position 
x6oi Holland Ptmy 11 . 370 Others also would minister 
them in manner of a clystre unto those that were Orthop- 
noicke and Rheumaticke. 1748 tr Renatus' Disteinp 
Horses 71 From which Thing the Horse becomes orthop- 
noick. 1859 Semple Diphtheria 30 The orthopnceic affec- 
tion of which he speaks was not really Malignant Angma 
So t Ortbopnodoal a , f Ortbopno ity. 

1657 Tomlinson RenotPs Disp, 202 To help the Hydroptical 
or Orthopnoical Patients. Ibid, 297 The decoction of the 
root .cures convulsions, orthopnoity 
t O rthopny, bad form for Orthophcea, perh 
intended to repr F. orthopnie, 
i8a8 in Webstfr 

Orthoprax (p j]?i?pK3eks), a, miue-wd [f. as 
next, in imitation of orthodox,’\ Correct in practice ; 
doing right 

1852 Lynch Orthodoxy in Lett to Scattered (1872) 270, 

I know not how I may best convince you that I am ortho' 
dox, hut at least I desire to be orthoprax .To be ortho- 
prax, reader, is to do aright according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, as to be orthodox is to think aright 

Orthopraxy (puftiprseksi) rare, [f Ortho- 
+ Gr. TT/iafw doing, action, performance.] 

1 . [after orthodoxy ] Rightness of action ; right- 
doing, practical nghteousness ; correct practice 
x8<a Lynch Orthodoxy m Lett, to Scattered (1872) 

I wish there was more orthopraxy in the world, 1839 L%fe 
Eben Henderson vi 382 Let us have orthopraxy as well as 
orthodoxy 1873 F, Hall Mod, Eng, iil 86 What, then, 
constitutes grammatical orthopraxy? 

2 The curative treatment of deformities ; ortho- 
paedic surgery 

1863 Bigg Orthopraxy 11 Orthopraxy is the legiti- 
mate culmination of mechanics as appUed to therapeutics 
x866 Sat Rev 422 Why should not ‘Orthopraxy* have a 
representative in the Council of Medical Education ? 
Orthopnsm: seeORTHO- 

Orthopter ^rthopthre^ f 

mod.L orthoptera see next.] An insect of the 
order Orthoptera, »88a m Ogilvie. 

II Orthoptera QiiJjp’ptera), sh pi, Entotji, 
[mod.L., neuter pi. of orthopierns^ f. Gr. 
straight + vTfpSv wing ] An order of Insects, dis- 
tinguished by more or less coriaceous and usually 
straight and narrow fore wings, broad longitudm- 
ally-folded hind wings, and incomplete metamor- 
phosis; comprising the cockroaches, walkmg-stidc 
insects, leaf-insects, crickets, grasshoppers, etc. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL xlvii IV. 371 OrthoMei^ 
This Order was ve^ judiciousl> separated by De Geer, 
under the name of Dennaptera, . Its present name was, I 
believe, assigned to it by Olivier, 1828 Stark Elein Nai, 
Hist II. 237 A comparatively small number, such as some 
of the larger Colcopteia, Orthoptera, &c. exist Irom^ six to 
nine, twelve, and even fifteen months. 1868 Darwin in Li/e 
4> Lett, III 97 Please tell me where I can find any account 
of the auditory organs in the Orthoptera, 
b. Rarely m sing Orthopteron « ORTHorTEE. 
1880 Proc, Zool Soc 132 The following remarkable Or- 
tbqpteron was obtained last year by Mr. Kingdon 
Hence Ortlio pteral a, — Orthopterous , Or- 
tho ptexan sh, = Oethopter; adj, » Orthopte- 
rous , Ortho pterlst, a student of Orthoptera 
1842 Brands Diet Set , Orthopterans^ Orthoptera^ an 
order of insects, Proc, Zool Soc 152 The experienced 
Orthopterist Herr Brunner von Wattenwyl 

OrthoptcroTogy- rare~^^, [f Orthoptera 
+ -o-iooy] That branch of entomology which 
deals with the Orthoptera, So Ortho pterolo’gfloal 
fl, belonging to orthopterology ; Orthoptexo-- 
logist, one versed in orthopterology. 
Ortbopterous pteros), a, [f Ortho- 
ptera + “OUS ] Belonging to the order Orthoptera, 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xxviiu III 41, I know no 
orthopterous insect that can be called extremely minute. 
1839 Sat Rev 19 Nov 612/1 The fantastical varieties of 
orthopterous insects which simulate inanimate nature in the 
forests of Ceylon 
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Qr^optic C^-ihp'ptik), a (sb) [f. Orth(o- 
* straight’’ + Gr. dim/e-oy of or pertaining to sight ] 

1 Fire-arms, (twjf.andjA) Name for an opaque 
disk perforated with three small holes, through 
one of which the rifleman looks in taking aim, [ 
x88t Standard 11 July 3/3 Some disgust has been created } 
amongst the Snider men by a regulation which is to come 
into force this year prohibiting the use of the * orthoptic 
1882 Pall M C IS j ul j 8/2 T he*>e competitors were using 
the orthoptic eye-glasses about which there has recently ] 
been so much diMnission. Ibid,t The advantage derived 
from the use of the orthoptics is that the eyesight is con- i 
centrated, and the sights on a rifle or gun are defined with • 
great clearness, 1890 Daily News 27 Jan 2/5 The use of ' 
orthoptics will be forbidden in all competitions in which 
unifoim IS ordered to be worn. 

2. Math Oiihoptic locus : the locus of intersec- 
tion of tangents to any curve at nght angles to 
each other 

1882 in Athenaeum 17 June 769/1 ‘Theory of Orthoptic 
Loci’, byRev Dr laylor x886C \K\\J 0 i 8 , 0 rder of Orthop- 
tic Loci m Messenger of Math XVI. 1 The locus .may be 
called its Orthoptic Locus, since at every point thereof the 
curve subtends or is seen under a right angle. j 

3. Relating to correct vision. 1 

1892 Syd Soc Lex^ Orikoptic tiainingj a mode of 

conecting monocular vision produced by stFabismus, or other } 
defect, by ocular exercises. 

Orthopyramid: see Ortho-. ' 

Orthorhombic (pj])<?rp*mbik), a, Cryst, [f. 1 
Ortho- ‘right* -h Rhombic] Applied to that ! 
system of crystalline forms in which the three axes 1 
are mutually at right angles and unequal , also 
called rectangular^ prtsmaiiCi trimetne^ or oiiho^ 
symmetric, 

x868 Dana Mm Introd (ed 5) 23 1878 Gurney Crystal- 
logr 37 There may be three planes of symmetry at right 1 
angles Such crystals belong to the Orthorhombic System. 
1880 Cleaiinshaw Wnrtd Atom, Th 36 The orthorhombic 
sulphates of magnesia, zinc, and nickel j 

Orthoscope (j?*i)’^skoup) [f. Ortho- + Gr. 
-oKOJtos Viewing : see -S(X)PE ] a. An mstrument 
for examining the mtenor of the eye, m which the 
refraction of the cornea is corrected by a body of 
water held agamst it. b. An instrument for draw- 
ing projections of the skull. 

189a ^d Soc Lex 

Orthoscopic (pi]Jt?dc^*pik), a [f. as prec. 4- 
- 10 .] Having or prodnang correct vision; free 
from, or constructed to correct, optical distortion 
1873 H. Walton Dis Eye 61^ I beg to refer the reader 
to my remarks on orthoscopic spectacles 1892 Syd, Soc 
Lex,j Orthoscopic vision, the appearance of an object which 
IS viewed through a lens or lenses when its surface represents 
a plane without any curve;, spherical aberiatton being entirely 
corrected. 


OrthOEie (p*j]w“s) Min, [Named i8or by 1 
Haiiy, f. Gr. bp96-s nght + -ose.] « ORTHOCbASE. ' 
xBt4Aa.i,xtt Min, Nomeeul x8 Common feldspar Orthose, I 
1868 Dana Mm (ed 5} 352 I 

Orthospermous (p-ijwspo jmos), a. Pot, [f 
Ortho- ‘straight* + Gr. -avepfios havmg seeds, f 
airkppa seed ] Having straight seeds or fruits, as 
certain Umbelliferse ; also said of the seeds 
1839 Darwin Orig, Spec, v (1872) 116 In the TJmbelhferse 
. the seeds being sometimes orthospermous in the exterior 1 
flowers and coelospermous m the central flowers Ibid vii j 
(xSt^ 173 In certain tJmbellLferaethe exteriorseeds, according 
to Tausch, are orthospermoua I 

Orthostade rare-^, [ad. Gr. | 

bp/boaroZiov^ f. bp9b-s Obtho- ‘ upright' tTraSio? 

standmg.] A long loose tunic which hung down ! 
in straight folds, worn by the ancient Gieeks 
1864 in Webster { 

OlWOSticlLOIlS stlkds), a. Pot, [f 
Ortho- ‘straight, upright’ + Gr.trrfx-oj row, rank, 
line +-OUS ] Characterized by orthostichies 
x88o Gray Struct, Boi , Ortkosiichous, straight-ranked 

Orihosticliy stiki) Pot, [f as prec. + , 
-Y ] A vertical row or rank ; an arrangement of 
lateral members (e. g. leaves) inserted on an axis 
or stem one diiectly above another. I 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Boi 167 If members are ' 
so arranged at different heights on an axis that their median l 
planes coincide, they form a straight row or Orthostichy; 
generally there are two, three, or more orthostichies on an 
axial structure. 1884 Bower & Scott De Mary's Phaner, 
367 Species with five or more marked prominences, each 
of these being opposite to one of the orthostichies of leaves. 
Orthostyle : see Ortho-. 

Orthosymmetric iji?isime’tnk), a, [f 
Ortho- + Symmetric] 

1 . Math Orthosymmetric determinant • a sym- 
metne determinant in which all the constituents m 


the secondary diagonal, and likewise all those in 
each of the oblique rows parallel to it, are egual. 

I ab c\ 
b c d\ 

€ d e\ 

2 . CrysU Symmetric about two, or three, axes at 
right angles to each other; spec = Orthorhombic. 

1893 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr, § 421 The Ortho- 
symmetric or Ortho-rhombic system represents the most 
general case of a crystallographic plane-system referred to 
lectangular axes; [that] m which the parameters are all 
diflerent, and the three axes are axes of orthosymmetry. 


So Orthosymmeiirlcal a, ^ prec. 2 ; Ortho- 
symme'trioaflly adv ; Orthosy nimetry. 

x88o Story I^Iaskelvne in Nature XXL 204/1 Not being 
a crystal of any of the orthosymmetrical ■lystems xBgs — 
Ctysfattogr, § 79 A rhomb is orthosymmetrical to its 
diagonals as a rectangle is to diameters parallel to its sides. 
Ibid, A face of a crystal or any other plane surface or figure 
symmetrical to two lines perpendicul^ to each other 
will be said to be orthosynimetncally divided by these lines. 
1878 G URN E\ Crystallogr 37 Orthogonal symmetry or ortho- 
symmetry. 

II Ortnotes (p [a Gr. bpOorfjs correctness, 

nglitnessi, f bp 96 s right ] Correctness, propriety 
«6io Holiand CamdedsBrit, i. 139 There is among all 
nations that one Ortbiiites [ed 1637 orthotes] of names 
which Plato speaketh of x6ao T Grincfr Div Logikexb^ 
What IS the notation, interpretation, onginatton, tiue reason, 
OrthoUs, Logos, F.tjmon, Etymologic of this name/ 

Ortbotomic luik), a Math [f. Gr. 
bpBo- light + -TtJ/ios cutting (cf upBorop-o^ equally 
cut) + -1C ] IntersecUiig at nght angles 
18^7 Cayley m Q Jml Math, I 2^2 The circle cutting 
at right angles the thiee given circles, or, as it may be called, 
the orthotomic circle. 1863 R Townsend Mod Geom, I 17 
Any two figures mtersetting at nght angles, are said .to 
he orthotomic. 


iitions 

lere 


Orthotomous (^uJj^J'tomas), a Mm, [f as 

prec +-OUS] - Orthoclvstic. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Onbotone (p a iyh ) Pros, [ad. Gr 

op96rov-os having its light or proper accent, f 
bp$6-5 (Ortho-) + rdvos tone, accent ] Having its 
own accent as an independent word, accented; 
spec, said of a word ordinarily unaccented (as an 
enclitic or proclitic) when it retains or takes an 
independent accent b. sb An orthotone word 

1882 in Ogilvie fAnnandalek 1890 D B. hloNRO in 
Trans, Oxf Pkitol, Sou 7 Mar 22 Enclitics in Homer 
nearly always follow the first orthotone word of the sentence 

Hence O rthotoue v irons,, to accent (a word 
ordinarily unaccented) (In mod. Diets ) 

Ortbotonic /’mr. [f as prec, 

+ -10 * cf Tonic ] == prec, 

1883 Amer Jml P/itlol VI 218 In all other jpositic 
the verb is ortbotonic, i e, the accent falls on the verb tf thi 
is only one prefix. 

Ortboto'uic, a 2 Path, [f as next + -10 * cf, 
ionic ] Affected with orthotonos. 

1748 tr Renatus' Distemp. Horses 515 An Horee is said 
to he Orthotonic who is stiff all over his Body 

II Ortbotonos (pjjip'l^nps). Path, Also -us. 
[f. Ortho- ‘straight’ + Gr. r^vos stretch, strain, 
smew.] Spasm in which the body is stretched out 
straight , a form of tetanus 
1878 tr. von Ztemssen's CycL Med XIV 318 Then they also 
distinguisJied an otthoionos, when the body was stretched 
out straight 1892 Syd, Soc, Lex , Orthotonus, 1892 W. 
OsLER Princ Med (1901) 104 When the muscles of the back 
are also involved, tliere is orthotonos, which is more common 
than opisthotonos 

Ortbotri8eiie(p'-i]7^itroi|fn). [f Ortho- ‘ right* 
+ Gr, rpiaiva tndent.] A trisene or tridentate 
sponge spicule, whose three prongs or cladi project 
at nght angles from the shaft; a simple spicule of 
the rhabdus type, with three secondary rays at one 
end, at right angles with the shaft. 

188^ SoLLAs in Encycl Bnt XXII 4x7/1 The arms 
make different angles with the shaft , . . when extended at 
ri^t angles an orihoinaene 

Ortbotropal (pjfp tnypal), a. Pot, [f. as 

Obihotbop-ous + -At.] « Orthotropous. 

Introd Bot, ^xs Oj ihoiropal, .straight, and 
having the same direction as the body to which it belong 
x88x Standard 9 OcL 5/3 Ortbotropal ovules, and loculiciual 
dehiscence were the commonplaces of his conversation. 

Ortbotropic (pj]>0trp pik), a Pot, [f. as 
Orthotbop-oue + -10 ] Growing vertically up- 
wards or downwards, as a root or stem. 

1886 Vines Physiol Plants xvii. 423 Sachs has obsMved 
that the young primary shoot of '1 ropaeolum majus is at 
first orthotropic Ibid,, 'I he primary shoot of the seedling 
[of ivy] IS at first oithotiopic, and radiak 

Ortbotropism (prj)p triSpiz’m) Pot, [f. as 
next + -ISM ] The condition of being orthoti opic ; 
tendency to grow in a vertical direction, upwaids 
or downwards 

1885 Vines in Encycl Bnt, XIX. 6x/x Orthotropism is 
then mainly due to negative geotropism. 
Ortbotropous (pijip tr^pds), a. Pot, [f. mod. 
L orthoirop-uSf a, Gr. type HpBbrport-os^ i, bpBo- 
straight + -Tpon-os turning, turned + -oua. Cf. 
mod F. orthotrope,'] a. Of an ovule : Having the 
nucleus straight, i. e. not inverted, so that the micro- 
pyle is at the end opposite the base: « Atbopous. 
b. Of an embryo . Having the radicle directed 
towards the hilum : « Homotropous. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Boi, 236 The erajsr^ is certainly 
Hocan " — ^ 


orthotropous in Streptocarpiis Rextt x88o Gray Struct, 
Bot, vi § 8. 278 Orthotropous, or straight ovule, is the 
simplest but least common species, being that in which the 
chaiaza is at the evident base, and the onfice at the opposite 
extremity, the whole ovule straight and . Aymmetricai, 
Atropous .IS a later and etymologically much better name. 

Ortbotropy (pifp-tnypi). Pot, p. Gr, type 
HpBorrpoiriay f ^bpBbrpoiros see prec ] The con- 
dition of being orthotropous. 



OBTIVE. 


OBYX, 


184a Limoley Inirati Sot (ed 3) IL 41 From the frequent 
examination of the passage from orthotoopy to anotropy in 
ovules I am coninnced that the umbtllcal cord is never 
soldered to the ovalary leaf 
Ortliotypons : sceOsTHO-. 

Ortlirawin» Ortlxwart : see OvEit-. 

Ortiard, obs. vanant of OncHAm 
+ 0 *rtive, 01 >S. [ad. L. pertaining 

to rising, f. crtiis nsing, rise. So F. ofiws (1558 
m Hatz -Darm , 1762 m Acad) ] 

1 Astron. Rising; pertaining to the rising of 
a heavenly body 

*635 Gellibrand Vartatzoii Magtt IfeedU s It may hke- 
wuie be performed bj the Amplitude Ortive or Occiduall of 
the Sunne. 1669 Sturmy Manwor's Ma^r vn 45 The Suns 
Azimuth when he riseth, commonly called Ortiue Latitude. 
jyay-sS Chasibers s v , Ortive or eastern amplitude, is an 
arch of the karizcm intercepted between the peunt where 
a star nse& and the^ east pouit of the horizon, where the 
horMEon and equator intersect 
2 . Anth, KwneiatUnorivae', that part of anth- 
metic which deals with multiplication, division, 
involution, and evolution;^ as arising or denved 
from mmeration enginal, i. e. numeration (m the 
mod. sense), addition, and subtraction. 

1674 Jeabcb Artih r r ul (1701) 13 Numeration Ortive, 
arisem from the former Species of Numeratton Original, 
and consisteth in two things, Reducizon^ and Ftguraitozu 
Ortment, obs. comipt form of Obfinent. 
Ortografy(e, -phie, obs. ff. Obthogkapht. 
Ortolan (pjt^lan) Also 6-8 ortolane, 7 
ortulan, hoTbulaii(e, 8 oitelan. [In sense 1, a. 
Qbs.V Mnoiaity ortolan gardener (i 5 thc inGodef ), 
ad. L hortulan-us^ f, hortuhus^ dim, of hortus 
garden ; in sense 2, a. later F ortolan (Cotgr 1611 
kortolan), a. Prov. ortolan or It. oHolano gardener, 
because this bird frequents gardens: cf. also L. 
kortulaniis adj , of or belonging to the garden.] 
f L A gardener, Obs raro 
xsa6 St Papers Hen, VIU^ VI 534, I yielde my sylffe 
entyerly to the wyll of the inoost notable ortolane; 

2 . A small Inrd, a species of bunting {JSmbenssa 
hortulasta\ found in most European countries, as 
well as in northern Africa and western Asia, and 
highly esteemed for its delicate davonr; the garden- 
bunting. Also called ortolan hunting, 

1636 Cowley Verses 4- Ess , Horace^ Sfid ii (1669) 108 
Nor Ortolans, nor Godwits, nor the rest Of costly names 
that glorify a Feast 168a Wheler younz, Greece i 67 As 
'fat as Hortulans in France and Italic c 17x4 Pope X e// 
(1735) I 144 , 1 love no hleat but Ortolans, and no Women 
Wyou. 1766 Goldsm. Ess , writ, by Ordinafyo/Neui^te, 
He would eat an ortolan for dinner though he begged the 
guinea that bought it. 1837 M Donovan Horn Econ 1 1 , 
145 The Ortolan is a small singing bird common m France, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe It is the epicure's prime 
morceau 1895 Ld Rosebery in Daily Nefvos 3 July 7/4 
The choicest morsel that you can put before an epicure, 
and that is an ortolan inside a quail 
1834 jlduntB Bni, Strds (1841) II 33 The ortolan hunting. 
1843 Yaerell Htst, Snt, S% 7 ^ I 457 The Ortolan Bunting 
is only a summer visiter to the middle and northern 
countries of Europe. 

b. Applied in America and the West Indies to 
two other buds somewhat resembling the above, 
and esteemed as table delicacies, viz. the bobolink 
or iice-bird {Dohehonyx (nyzworus)^ and the 
soree or sora rail {JPorzmta caroHnet) 
x666 J Davies Htsi Cetnbhy Ids 89 There are also 
Black-birds, Peldivars, Thrushes, and Hortolans, in a manner 
like those of the same name among us 17^3 B. Edwards 
West tfid, IV 09 noUt The most d^icious bird in the West 
Indies IS the Ortolan or October.bird. It is the Ewhenea 
oryzivora of Linnsus, or nce-bird of South Carolina 
+ O*rtrow, si* Ohs. Forms. 3 ortruwe, 
-trove, -treve, -trou, 5 -trov. [A subst use of 
next ; cf. OE trioWf irjw truth, faith.] Distrust, 
diffidence; suspicion, 

cxaoQ Trin. Coll. Horn 43 Wanrede weehetS on mannes 
heorte ortruwe Jie deu8 him on helle Ibtd 73 Ortrowe of 
imene mihte letted mannes shrafte 1x97 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7021 h£e )>incp \)a.t in ortrou Jmii art more To me of 
hi broj^er deh cr4Z5 Eujp, Cottq Irel isS Men hadden 
greteortrow vpon hym, that he wold makehym self kynge 
I-crouned of the lond. 

+ O*rtrow, a. Ohs. [OE. ortiiewe, Arysoe^ 
t^ome^ f. Ob- privative, ^ without ’ + triwe^ 

true, faithful, trustworthy.] a (In OE.) Despair- 
ing b Distrustful, unbelieving 
£8^ K. ASlered Oras. iv. i § 7 Hie mt nihstan waeron 
oitriewe [/hU C ortreowe] hwaei>er him seuis moneaca 
cuman scolde cxoa» Wultstan Hem xv, (Napier) 91 We 
to ortreowe [v rr ortrywe, -truwe] syndan godes mibta, 
exaoo Oruik 1158^ Forr Jiatt he warrh orrtrowive olT Crist 
juirrh. niKuU mooiBnesse. 

t OrtroWi V. Ohs. [OE crtniwian^ -trywan 
to despair of, f Ob- + tt {rmmv to tmst, believe,] 

1 , a< tram. To despair of; to dislnist. b. tntr. 
To despair ; to be distrustful 

e-iooo ^LFEic Ott 0 , Test, (Gr) 17 He ortruwode his 
dnhtnys mildheortnysse cxxji Lamb Horn, 1x3 He ne 
seal nohwer ortrowian hi godes fultum. c xaoo Trtn. Coll. 
Horn, 75 pe man ortrowe^ godes mildhertnesse, he is 
idemd to edie wowe on helle 

2 , tram To suspect, have a suspicion of. 

AX285 After R 38a 3 *£ «* swudi Jung ortrowetl 

bi him. 1*97 R* Glouc. (RoUs) 8381 Najwles wel me it 
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oitrowede & ne leuede nojt is glose; xsSa Wvclif ^udg^ 
viu. XX Gedeon smoot the tends of the enemyes that 
weren siker, and no thing of aduersjrte wtroweden 
f OTtrowth.. Oos [f prec. vb + -th : cf. 
frJow/^ trywP truth, faith, trust ] Distrust, 
c X200 Ormin 314s He wass jia brohht ut off all Orrtrowwjie 
& orrrahnesse. 

Ortyard, ortyerd, obs. variants of Oeohaed 
t OTVal. Ohs. Herb. [Cf. F orvale (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a name given in France to species 
of Salvia, esp. S. Clarea Clary, and S. praiensis 
Meadow Clary (Littre) The connexion between 
the two senses does not appear.] a. = Obpine , 
b. The herb Clary 

X4 Stockholm Med MS. 173 (see Anglia XXL 442) 
Oxpyn or Oruale (crassula maior). 1597 Gcrarde Herbal 
App , Oruall is Orpm 165$ Phillips, Otvaiy a certain 
herb otherwise called Clary or Clear-eye. 

Oxviatau (pavi|f*t^). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. F. 
orviitan (1642 in Hatz.-Dann.) or It. crvieicmOf 
f Orvtelo, the inventor being a native of Orvieto 
m Italy.] A composition formerly held to be an 
antidote against poisons; ‘Venice Treacle'. Hence 
gen and^ An antidote. 

1676 Phtl. Trans. XI 760 The Orvietan and ptisane of 
Lupins do considerable good to the persons distempered. 

Phillips (ed 5), Orenetan, an Alexipharmick Electuary, 
invented by a Mountebank, wbo was called Orvietanus. 
170* S, Parker tr Ctcerds De Pvnbm 1 44 Our Natural 
Philosophy is our Orvitan against the Feats of Death, vjyj 
Bracken Ahmrry (1756)! 3xc^ I knew some Gent 
men who esteem'd the Ihing as a grand Orvietan or 
(Tounter-Poison x8ax Scott Kensbzo xm. With these 
drugs will I .compound die true orvietan, Hotet Orvietan, 
or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, was under- 
stood to be a sovereign remedy against poison. 

Orvieto (orvieto). [Named from Orvieto^ a 
city of central Italy; see piec.] A white wine 
made near the city of Orvieto. 

x86o Hawthorne Marh Faun xxv. (1883) 259 The finest 
Orvieto. IS vulgar in comparison 

Ory (oo’n), a.^ Also 7 one, 7-9 orey. [f. Oeb 2 
+ -Y. ] Of the nature of, containing, or resembling 
ore; metallic. 

1549 Prmy Counal Aces II 349/1 Trowes of ory powder, 
ij dousen x6<*8 H. Burton IsraeVs Fast 32 Out of whose 
Oarie Bowels the King of England may dig ncher Mettals 
1756 Genii Mag XXVI 430 Nor does its orey substance at 
all penetrate the ground 1871 R Ellis Catullus xxix 19 
The spoil from cut 1 bena, known to Tagus* amber ory stream 
Ory, a 2 : see Obb 5. 

-ory^, formerly -one, a suffix forming sbs, 
ongmatingin ONorm Fr and AFr Central 

Fr. -otre^ as in gloi te,glotre, which became the form 
for the adaptation of L, words in -ona^ and subseq. 
of those in ^onum, as vtclotre^ offertoire, orcUotre^ 
piirgatovie\ these also took in Eng the form -one^ 
later -ory^ which thus came to be the normal Eng 
repr. of L. -bnOf -Snuni^ F -one The most 
numerous of these are adaptations of L. neuter 
sbs m Simmy from adjs. in -oritts (see -oby^), 
or formations of the same type. Usually, these 
denote a place or instrument used in some process, 
as crematory ^ directory ^ dormitory ^ factory , lahora' 
tory, lavaioryy observatory^ oredory^ purgatory^ 
refectory t repository, sitllatory, sudatory, but oc- 
casionally they have other senses as auditory, 
promontory i territory. In some learned or technical 
words the L. form in -obium is retained ; thus 
auditorium is differentiated from auditory, crema- 
torium is more frequent than crematory. In a few 
words -ory is the suffix -y added to an agent-noun 
in 'Or, e g. oiaior-y (the art of the orator), rectory 
(the seat of a rector), 

-ory formerly -one, a suffix forming adjs 
(whence also sbs ), originating in ONF. -on, -one, 
and repr (sometimes through OF. -ovr, -oiii) L. 
-bri-us, -a, -tm, itself a compound suffix consisting 
of the adj. formative -1-7/j added to derivative sbs. 
m -or (cf. so? or sister, sorbr-t-us sisterly), chiefly 
agent-nouns in -tor, -sor (see -or), but sometimes 
app from the cognate ppl. stem in -t-, -s- ; e. g. 
accflsatbr-i’us, sudsQ?-t-us, decretbr-i us. As an 
agent-n m -or is possible from every L vb , an adj. 
in L. -dri-tts, Eng, -ory is also always possible, and 
is often in Eng. use when no corresponding L. 
adj. IS recorded, and even when no agent-n. occurs , 
thus, we have compulsory, dispensatory, illusory, 
pei'suasory, without the agent-nouns co??ipulsor, 
etc., and amatory, hortatory, perfunctory, predatory, 
where the L. verb is not even represented in 
English. Instead of -ory, the Eng. adj. has often 
the extended form -obial, less frequently -ORious 
Ozyal, Orybla, obs. ff Oeiel, HoebibIiE. 
Orycterope (on'kt^raup) h>ol [a F. oryc- 
Urope, ad.mod,L« Orycieropus f Gr, bpvierfip 
digger + -noh, vol- foot. Nowusually in L. form ] 
A mammal of genus Orycteropus ; = Aabdvark. 

183^-9 Todd Cyct. Anat II 54/2 In the Orycterope it 
[the liver] consists of three lobes. 1840 tr. CuviiVs Anm. 


Ktngd t2S The orj’cteropes have long been confounded 
with the ant-eaters. There is but one species known, the 
orycterope of tbe Cape. [Two species are now known ] 
SoOz7Cteropodoid(onkte]p pi^doid)^. [see -did], 
resembling the genus Orycieropus, 
x 8 go Cent Dtct cites Owen; 

t Oryctics. Obs. rare'^^. [ad. Gr. dpv«n/e- 6 s 
pertaining to digging or mining : see -10 2.] = 
OBTOTOIiOGT 

x888 R Y. Tyrrell in Fortn. Rev Jan 57 He added that 
his friend is about to sell bis books and buy a spade, with a 
view to graduating with honours in Oiyctics 
Orycto-9 comb, form of Gr. bpvKrhs dug up (cf. 
tA dpvferb things dug up), used m modem com- 
pounds (mod,L., Eng,, Fr., Ger , etc), with the 
sense of ‘ fossil* or ‘ mineral’ ; see below. 
tOryctogno'StiCi a Ohs. [f. Obyctognosy, 
after Or. yvcoorue-hs in its relation to ^vStois 
knowledge,] Pertaining or relating to ‘orycto- 
gnosy * , mineralogical 

1798 Kirwan Elem Mtn. (ed 2) L Pre£ 13 The second 
part contains the systematic or oryctognostic collection 
1804 A Jameson Miner ahgy I Introd 33 The Wernerian 
oryctognostic system is framed in conformity with the 
strictest rules of classification X853 Th Ross Humboldt's 
Tfceo IIL xxxu 401 The amygdaloid of Ortiz approaches, 
by Its oryctognostic cbaracterb, to the former of those 
formations 

So t Oxyotoguo'EttififlJ. a, ^ prec. ; f Ovyctogno - 
stioaUy adv 

185* Th Ross Hutztboldfs Treeo Introd 10 The simple 
IosmIs which compose the mass of mountains, and of which 
the names and character are the object of oryctognostical 
knowledge. X805-X7 R. Jameson Char Mtn (ed 3) 57 
One [colour] is, oryctognostically considered, pure or un- 
xnixed with any other, and is called the characteristic colour 

t Orycto’fifnosy. Obs. [a. F. oryctognosie 
(Littre), f Obyoto- + Gr yrwais knowledge ] 
The knowledge of minerals ; mineralogy. 

xSo^Edin Rev V 66 Mineralogy mi^t be advantageously 
substituted for * Oryctognosie *, xfiix Pinkerton Petral I 
Introd 32 Werner in his lectures on Oryctognosy, or the 
general know'ledge of minerals 185* Th Koss Humboldt's 
Urav I 11 89 Confounding descriptive mineralogy (orycto- 
gnosy) with geognosy 

t Oi^cto'graphy. Ohs [ad, mod L. orycto- 
grapkia (Barer, 1708) see Obycto- and -qbaphy. 
Cf. F. oryctcgraphie (1771 m Diet. Trdvoux).] 
The description of * fossils * or minerals , desenp- 
tive mineralogy. So fOxyctogva'pbic, -icia 
adjs , pertaining to * oryctography 
*753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Oryctography, is that part of 
natural history wherein fossils are described z8zz Pinker* 
tan Petral I 95 Ferber, in his oryctography of Derbyshire, 
mentions iron-stone. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Orycto- 
graphicits, oryctographicaL 

Oryctolo'gical, a [f. as next + -ioal. cf. F. 
oryctologtque\ Pertaining or relating to orycto- 
logy; mineralogical or p^seontological. 

1804 J Parkinson Organic Rem 1 22 The oryctological 
hibtory of Germany 1845 J Baxter Libr Praci Agnc 
(ed 4) I 340 A geolomcal, mineral, and oryctological account 
of this sand distnct having been given, 
OryctO'loglSt. [t as next + -ISO!.] One versed 
in oryctology ; a mineralogist or palaeontologist. 

i^pgUBSERRAinP^rf Trans LXXXIX, 151 Impressions 
or remains of plants by more ancient and less enlightened 
oryctologists, supposed to belong to plants actually growing 
in temperate and cold climates X842 H Miller 0 . R, 
Sandsi xiv (ed. 2) 301 With which [substances] the orycto- 
logst has still to acquaint himself. 

Oryctology. Now rare, [mod £ (F. oiyeto- 
logie, 1755 in Hatz.-Darm) see Obyoto- and 
-logy] The science of ‘fossils* or things dug 
out of the earth, either («) inorganic or if) organic, 

a. the science which deals with the nature and 
composition of rocks and minerals, mineralogy , 

b. that department of geology which deals with 
fossil organic remains, palaeontology. 

*753 Chambers Cycl Supp, Oryctology ^ is the part of 
physics which treats of fossils. Under this head comes the 
doctrine of salts, sulphurs, stones, gems and metals X804 
J. VKB.Y.msss^Orgafa.cRem I 21 To enumerate all the writers 
on oryctolo^ of this peuod would be unnecessary. 184* 
H Miller O. R Sandsi vm (ed 2) 147 There was almost 
nothing known at the period of the oryctology of the older 
rocks. z8^ Dana Zooph (1848) 537, 1 know of no copy of 
the Oryctology of Moscow in this country, 
tOryctOBOOlogy. Ohs [mod. f. 

Obyoto- + Zoology J That department of geology 
which deals with fossil animal remains. So 
t Ory otoxoolo'gioal a 

r857MAYNB Expos, Lex , Orydozcohgta, oryctozoOlogy 
A work was published under this title by Eichwald m 1821, 
Oryctoeoobmeus, oryctozoQlogical. 
t Oryelle, obs. vanant of Obl, alder, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 3^/2 Oryelle tre, supra in aldyr tre 

Oryloge, Orynal(e, obs ff Horologe, Ubinal. 
Oryx (p'riks). Also 4-7 onx, (4-6 origen, 7 
pi. origes), [a 'L.oryx (acc, Qrygem),SL Gt.bpv^, 
hpvy- (i) a pickax, (2) a kind of antelope or 
gazelle, so called from its pointed horns.] 
a. The name m ancient Greek and Latin for an 
antelope of northern Africa, perh. Oryx leucoryx 
or 0 . heisa. In the LXX and Vulgate used to 
render Heb. win thd (1611 wild ox, wild bull, 



ORYZIVOROTTS. 


OSCITAIS'CY, 


j?. V. antelope) , hence occurring in Wyclif, etc, 
but erroneously identified with some small hiber- 
nating animal, b In mod, Zool, a genus of 
African antelopes, of large size, with long straight 
(or slightly curved) pointed horns in both sexes ; 
an antelope of this genus. The South African 
species IS 0 capmsis^ the gemsbok. 

1383 Wyclif Deut xiv, 5 This is the beest that owen to 
eete; oxe, and sheep, and she geet, phigarg, origen. 
•— /sa li 20 The vnclene beste that is clepid onx [1388 the 
beeste onx] 1398 Tkemsa. Barth JDe P B x\in, Ixmx 
{MS Bodl ) If aSob/a Onx hatte Iho in Ebiewe and is 
acounted in he lawe amonge vnclene bestes, is a beste 
hche to a water mows 1535 Covehdale Dent xiv 5 'Ihese 
are the Beestes which >e shal eate 0 \en, Shepe, Goates, 
Hert, Roo, Bugle, wjlde goate, Vnicome Ongen and came- 
hon 1601 Holland Plti^ I 231 Of this kind be the Onges, 
tbeonlybeasts.assomethinke, that hauetheirhaiiegrow- 
ing contranwise and turning toward the head 1778 Bp 
Lowth Isaiah Prel Diss (ed 12) 37 Like an oryx (a large 
iierce wild beast) in the toils 3827 tr Cttvitr's Anvn 
Ktngd, IV 187 The Cafirarian oryx is an animal of remark- 
able beauty and vigour 1876 E E Freiver tr Vei-nds 
Ada 3 Eng ^ 3 Bass in S Afr xvi 123 A held of about 
twenty of the species of antelope known as the 0}yx 

Oryzivorous (priziworss), a [f. mod.L. 
oryztvor~us (f, oryza^ Gr opt/Jx rice + -vorus de- 
vouring) + -ous ] Rice-eatuig, feeding upon nee, 
X857 in Mayne Expos Lex 

||Osi(ps). Anat, [L. pi ] The Latin 
word for bone, commonly used in Anatomy in the 
mod L names of particular bones. Such are 
Os caldsy the heel-bone , os coxae^ the hrp- or haunch-bone j 
oshyoides, hyaidewUy or hypsiloides^ the Hyoid or U-shaped 
bone of the tongue , os innominatum^ the Innominate or 
hip-bone, os orbiculare, the Orbicular bone, os pnbis^ 
Fubis) Sacrum, etc. 

1548^7 VicARY Anat ix (1888) 73 These bones be 
broade towardes the Hanches, and before they ioyne and 
make Os pectvas i6it Cotgr. s. v Os^ Os de la haitche^ 
the third part of Os Ilium 1741 Monro Anat Boms (ed. 3) 
102 Os sacrum is so called from being offered as a dainty 
Bit in Sacrifice. 1749 Fielding T Jones vii xm, The os 
or bone very plainly appeared through the aperture 1754- 
64 Smelue Midwif 1 74 Each os Innominatuvi is in 
infants composed of three different bones, under the appella- 
tion of os Iltum^ Ischium^ and Puhis 1842 E Wilson 
Anat Vade M (ed, 2) 84 The (Ds Calcis may be known by 
its large size and oblong figure. Ibid 58 The Os Hyoides 
gives support to the tongue 

[| Os 2 (ps). Anat, [L os^ pi ora ] The Latiu 
word for mouth, used in anatomy in naming 
the mouths or entrances of certain passages , esp. 
in os uteri the mouth or orifice of the uteras; 
05 niert externum^ also os tincm^ the lower or 
outer onfice of the utero-cerncal canal , os uien 
internum^ the upper and inner end of the same. 

*737 ^led Essays (Edinb) III. xix. 318, I examined her 
Condition, and found that the Os Tincse had not yielded 
* 754 *^ SMELLlEAflifw?/"! 193 If the os uteri remams close 
shut. 1872 F. G Thomas Dts fPomen (ed 3) 33 The changes 
which the os tmdergoes dunng pregnancy 
Os, obs variant of As, Us ; see also Osae. 

Os ace, an ilhterate pi of 0 ace for 0 -yeSj Otez. 
Osage, obs. vanant of Usaoe. 

Osan, Osaima, obs ff. Hosanna. 

Osar (oii'sai). Geol, [ad Sw dsar, pi. of &s 
ridge (of a roof or hill), a ‘ ngg ’ or long hill ridge 
of uniform height. In Eng use sometimes os, pi. 
osar, but usually osar as smg, with pi. osars,] 
A term, for certain narrow ridges or mounds of 
gravel which occur m glaciated regions, the actual 
ongin of which has not been precisely explained 
They are essentially the same as the homes of Scotland 
and the eskars of Ireland, but they are often much 
elongated, some examples in Sweden being more than 
a hundred miles in length Some American geologists 
restrict the term to these very elongated and special forms 
1854 H Miller Sell, d- Scktn» xix, (1837) 429 There is a 
wonderful §roup of what are now termed osars, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Inverness. As all, or almost 
all, the shells of the boulder clay are of species that still live, 
we may infer that the mystenous osars were formed not 
very long ere the introduction [of man] upon our planet. 
1889 F, G. Wright Ice Age H Amer 479 Osars and 
kames, whose conditions of formation were exceptional 
Oaay, vanant of Osby, Obs., a sweet wine, 
Osbuxow, ohs corrupt f. Osnabubg (linen). 
Osclieal (p*skxal), a. [f. Gr 6 ffx^-ov (see 
next) + -AL ] Of or relatmg to the scrotum. 
Oscheo- (pskxii), before a vowel osclie-,*com- 
binmgform of Gr scrotum ; in medical and 

surgical terms, as O sclieocQle [Gr. leiiXrj tumour], 
tumour of the scrotum, scrotal hernia. O sclieolith 
[Gr At^oy stone], a stony concretion formed in the 
scrotum {M.sLyiiQ.BxJ>os. Lex. 1857). O sclieoplasty 
[Gr v\a(rr 6 s moulded], plastic operation for the 
restoration of the scrotum (Syd, Sac, Lex,) ; hence 
Osclieopla'stio a, (Dunghson Med Lex, 1842). 

* 7 * 7 ^ 4 * Chambers Cyct^ Oscheocele, in medicme, a land of 
hernia, wherein the intestines or omentum descend into the 
Saturn. 1878 T Bryant Pract Surg I 674 When the 
11 or direct [hernia] has passed into the scrotum it is 
called a scrotal hernia ' or ‘ oscheocele 

OsclUance {g silans) [f. L oscUldnt-emi pr. 
pple. of osctllare : see Osoillano? and -ancb ] An 
oscillation ; a swinging to and fro. 
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18^ Bailey Fesius (ed s) xxvm. 466 Mj heart’s poles now 
are fixed like earth's in Heaven, and all ceased Their torrid 
oscillonces [ed 4, 1848, oscillancies] 

O scillancy. [f. as prec • see -ancy ] ~ prec 

1727 Bailey \oT II, Oscillancy, a swinging to and fro, a 
see sawing 1848 [see prec , quot. 1852] 

O SCillant, a [ad. L. oscilldnt-em, pr pple. 
of oscilldre , see next.] Osallatmg, that oscillates. 

1837 Mayke Expos Lex, Oscillans, .anthers attached , 
by a very small point situated towards the middle of their 
length, so as to be sustained as in equilibrium oscillant. 

Oscillate O^sifrit), v [f L. osctildt-, ppl. 
stem of oscillate to swing* see - ate d.] 

1 . intr. To swing backwards and forwards, like 
a pendulum; to vibrate; to move to and fro 
between two points. 

1726 Stone Did s v Oscillation, If a single Pendu- 
lum be suspended between two Semi-Cycloids so that the 
String as it osallates, folds about them, all the Oi^cillations, 
however unequal, will be Isochronal m a Non-resisting 
hledium 1756 Burke Subl 4* B iv. xii. Move any body, 
as a pendulum, in one way, and it will continue to oscillate 
in an arch of the same circle, until the known causes make 
it rest 1802 PLAYFAin Illustr Hutton Th 43B There is a 
certain mean condition, about which our system perpetually 
oscillates 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv (xSyid 127 You look at 
the waves oscillating hither, thither on the beach. 1869 
Phillips Vesuv iv no The magnetic needles oscillated 
both vertically and horizontally, 

b. loosely. To move or travel to and fro. 

1865 Dickens Mui Fr iii iv. Miss Lavima, oscillating 
between the kitchen and the opposite room, prepared the 
dinmg-table m the latter chamber. 1891: N Gould Double 
Event 316 He spends his time oscillating between Australia 
and England and vice-versft 

2 To fluctuate between two opmions, prin- 
ciples, purposes, etc., each of \\hich is held m 
succession , to vary between two limits which are 
reached altemat^y. 

avj9] Burke Powers Juries Prosec, Libels Wks. 1877 
VI, 161 If they will oscillate backward and forward between 
power and popularity i8ao Hazlitt Led, Dram, Lit, 340 
The language oscillates between bombast and bathos. x86o 
HARTWiG^ffl! cS* Wond I 13 The temperature of the surfoce- 
water oscillates between 82® and 85° 1875 Jowett Plato 

III 23 Human nature oscillates between good and evil 
3 . tians To cause to swing or vibrate to and fro 
1766 Blackburns Confess 111 36 The Remonstrants, who 
oscillate the question backwards and forwards till no mortal 
can And out what they mean. X858 Greener Gmmery 129 
Lancaster’s oval shell, oscillated in its flight, took a flight 
so extraordinary 

O'scillatiug,///.^ [f prec. -I- -ING 2.] Swing- 
ing or moving to and fro, vibrating 
X743 Emerson Fluxtons 294 If the oscillating Body is not 
a ( 5 fobe 183s Kirby Hob 4* Inst Amm, I. iv 146 1 hese 
oscillating plants owe their existence to different ^eaes of 
animalcules. 1899 Ailbutfs Syst Med VI 681 'V^en the 
patient’s eyes are dosed, he may walk m an uncertain 
oscillating fashion. 

b. sfec Applied to machines or parts of them 
characterized by the oscillatory motion of some 
part or parts, which in other cases are fixed. 

Such are oscUlaiing cylinder, a cylinder in a steam-engine 
mounted on trunnions and oscillating through a small arc, 
so that the piston-rod can follow the movements of the crank ; 
oscillating engine, one having an oscillating cylinder j etc. 

x82x Specif. Manby's Patent No. 4538. 4 A longitudinal 
section of the oscillating engine, xBjo Public Optn. 36 July 
81 The turning gear consists of a small supplemental oscil- 
latmg cylinder. 1875 Knight Meclui'^oji Oscillating 
steam-engines frequently have osdllating valves working in 
their trunnions. 188a Bep to Ho Repr Prec Met, tJ S. 21 
A Huntington oscillating mill is used, crushing about 7 
tons of ore per day. 

Oscillation (psil^**|3n), \yAJla, 05 cilldtidn-tm^ 
n. of action from oscilld-re to swmg. Cf. Fr. 
osctllaiton (1701 m Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1 , The action of oscillating; swinging to and 
fro like that of a pendulum , a penodic movement 
to and fro, or up and down. 

Angular oscillation, gyration Ax^ of osallaitonx see 
Axis 6 Centre of oscillation see Centre x 6 
x6s8 Phillips, Osctllaiton, a hanging or tottenng motion, 
a swingmg upon a rope whose ends are tyed to several 
beams. X713 B Taylor in Phil Tians Abr. VL 7 
(heading) Ot Finding the Centre of Osallation 1726 [see 
OsaLLATB i] 18*2 Imison Sc, ^ Art L 80 Observmf the 
oscillations of a lamp which was hung from the ceiling; 
1831 Brewster Newton (1835) I xiii 36a The tides are 
the consequence of the perpetual oscillation of the waters 
of the ocean. 1865 Livingstone Zamhesixxv 535 Evidences 
of the oscillations of land and sea. 1871 B Stewart Heat 
§ 77 The rate of a watch depends upon the time of oscilla- 
tion of Its balance wheel. 

b. In AcottsHcs, sometimes *= vibration ; some- 
times = Beat sb,^ 8 rare, 

2 . Jiff. A swaying to and fro between two states, 
opmions, principles, purposes, etc ; alternating 
variation, fluctuation, wavering. 

1798 Malthus Pgpnl (1817) 1 , 27 The same retrograde and 
progressive movements, with respect to happiness This 
sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common 
view X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (z86^ 2x6 This oscillation 
of political opinion, 1876 Rogers Pol, Econ iii (ed 3) 
29 There are always oscillations m price. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Barfs Phaner, 42 Oscillations and transitions 
between the related types are by no means rare 

Oscillativd (p sil^itiv), a, [f. L. osdllm-, ppl. 
stem of osctlldre to Oscillate + -ivb.] Chaiac- 
terized by oscillatmg, oscillatory. 


1859 I Taylor Logic in Tkeol 281 Ihis oscillative 
antagonism, between incompatible paiadoxes. 

Hence 0*scillatively adv , by menus of oscilla- 
tion (physically, in opinion, etc.). 

1891 E. A Abbott Philomythus Lv, 220 Bringing youi 
reader to a predetermined condiision oscillattvely. 

'Oscillator (^;’sifr»t9i), [agent-n, m L. form 
from L. osallare to Oscillate] 

1 . One who oscillates m action or thought. 

183s De (Duincev Tory's Acc, Toryism, etc Wks 1S53-3 
XV 207 All others are temporisers, waiters upon occ ibioii 
and opportunity, compiomisei^, oscillators. 

2 . A machine to produce oscillations. 

1898 Newspaper, Mr. Tesla claims that he can produce, 
by means of an instrument called the electrical oscillator, a 
vibratory force capable of causing brilliant hghts to hurst 
forth w ithout material conn^tion with an electrical instru- 
ment 

II Oscillatoria (psilatoaTia). Bot. [mod L., 
fern ol'^osctUdtdnus see next and -ory.] A genus 
of confervoid Algse, typifying the N O, Osctlla- 
ionacete, growing in dense slimy tufts, in runnmg 
01 stagnant water, and exhibiting an oscillatory 
or wavy motion. Also called OsciUaria 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower PI 1 1 , 55 The Oscillatorias are 
weeds of our fresh or salt water,.. whose threadlike forms 
twibt about like worms. 

Hence OsciUatoxia'ceous a , belonging to the 
Natural Order OsdUatoriaceas : see above. 

i88z Nature XXIII. 494 Various osciUatonaceous forms 
and diatoms. 

Oscillatory (p’silatsn), a [f L. type Hsctl- 
Idtdri’^s, t osctlldre, oscilldU to Oscillate: see 
-ory] Charactenzed by swinging or moving to 
and fro like a pendulum 

1738 Gray Let, in Poems (1775) 33 hly motions at present 
are much like those of a pendulum or (Dr. Longically 
speaking^ oscillatory. I swing from Chapel or Hallhome, 
and from home to Chapel or Hall, 3756 Burke Subl 4 B 
IV xxiii, A gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling 
x8m Herschel Astron xi. 367 The perihelia describe con- 
sid^able angles by an oscillatory motion to and fro. 1879 
'^ViCxsio'^PleasWaysSc 11 29 Like othermovements tending 
to restore equilibrium,the atmospheric motions areoscillator^*. 
Oscine (p'sm), a. [f L oscen, osdi^ (see next), 
the end of the word being app. taken as = -INE 1 ] 
Of ox pertaining to the Qsitnes , osemine 
1883 Nation (N, V.) 29 Mar. 281/2 Boot is used to denote 
the continuous front sheath of the tarsus of most oscine or 
singing birds, like the robin. 1885 Librar Mag, {U S ) 
Aug 97 Those h^uid bird-phrases that have been the same 
since first an oscine throat was filled with music 

II Oscines (p'sinfz), sb Jl, [a. L oscines, pi. 
of osem, osan-, f ob (Ob-) + can-die to smg,] 

1 . Remi Antiq. The birds from whose notes or 
voices auguries were taken, e g, the raven, owl, etc. 

i6ai Brathwait Nat Emhassie (1877) 32 The Augur 
haumg left behind him bis Oiiones or Prophesm^ birds. 
1656 Blount Glossi^, Oscines are these kind of birds, by 
whose chirping, feeding, noise or voyces the Augures fore- 
told things to come , as the Crow, Pie, Chough 

2 . Omith. In some systems of classification, the 
name of an order or extensive group of birds, 
the ‘ Song-birds containing those families of the 
Insessores or Passenne Birds which possess true 
song-muscles, attached to the extremities of the 
bronchial semi-nngs and forrmng a complicated 
and effective musical apparatus, 

Introduced into Ornithology in 1812 by Blastus M^rrem, 
as one of two divisions of the Hymenepodes\ also used by 
Keyserling and Blasius 1830-40, Muller X845-6 {pscines or 
Polyinyodt), Cabanis 1847, Sundevall 1872-4, Gadow X893, 
and other recent naturalists. 

x88s Newton in Encycl, Bni XVIII. 28/2 The Oscines 
or true Passerxs a group in which the vocal organs 
attain the greatest perfection 1896 — Did Buds Introd 
1 15 Thus we reach the true Oscines, the last and highest 
group of Birds, and one which it is veiy haid to subdivide 
Ibid s V Synnx 940 Most of the Oscines seem to possess 
five or seven pairs of syringeal muscles 
Hence 0 solnine (-3in\ t Oscl nian adjs , be- 
longing to the Oscines, 

xE^ Newton Diet, Birds Introd 66 In all these species 
he found the vocal organs to differ essentially in stnictuie 
from those of other Birds of the Old World, which we now 
call Passenne, or, to be still more precise, Oscinine [1883 in 
Encycl Bnt XVIII 27/2 Osaman]. Ibid 93 The other 
families forming Sundevall’s Scuielbplaniares are not 
Oscinme [Encycl Bnt 41 Oscinian], nor all even Passerine. 

Oscitance ip sitans). [f as Osciitant . see 
-ANCB] Yawning; failure to be alert, inattention. 

1636 Fitz-Geffrav Holy Trastsp (1881) 177 A bosom 
benefice, A true peculiar, that will not dispense With the least 
oscitance, my Conscience 1647 Hammond Power of Keys 
iv 92 The negligence or osatance of these Grammarians. 
Oscitaucy G? Sitansi). [f. as prec see -anoy.] 
1 . Drowsiness, such as is manifested by yawning; 
dullness, indolence , negligence, inattention. 

16x9 W SclaterjEz^ xThess 168 Tendnng their presence 
in the congregation to fill vp the number, out with such 
Oscitancie [j^nted Oscitaune], and gaping drDWZiness& 
that they regard not what is spoken a i6ao J, Dyke Set 
Serm, (1640) 34 An oscitancy of spirit x6j58 W. Burton 
/tin. Anion. 62 , 1 judge it rather the Histonans oscitancie, 
and supine negligence 1784 Cowper Task 11, 774 Her, 
whose winking eye, And slumb’nng oscitancy mars the 
brood. X900 F Hall in Nation (N Y.) 13 Feb 127/2 
That they all went astxay owing to a coincidence of oscitancy 
is clearly beyond belief. 
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b* (With^/.) An instance or example of this. 
i577 K Gary Falseal Chrotu ii ii I 210 Bishop tTsher 
rounaly censures this as an Oscitancy in hun 178a GentL 
Mag^ LII 574- The oscitancies of Mr. Wharton , . do certainly 
deserve reprehension 

2, Yawning; gaping with sleepiness ; oscitance. 
1717 Entertainer No. 2 ir In the case of Oscitar^, 
■when one Person has extended or dilated his Jaws, he has 
set the whole Company into the same Posture 18*2-34 
Good:s Study Med (ed. ^ III. 332 The particular kind of 
pandiculation.. being called, oscitancy, j-awning, or gaping 
Osoitant (p sitant), ar. rare ox Obs [ad. 

L. oscitant-em^ pr. pple of osciidre to gape, yawn‘ 
see OsciTATB and -ant Cf. F. osniant (1812 in 
Hatz -Daim.).] Gaping from drowsiness, yawn- 
ing; hence, drowsy, dull, indolent, negligent 
162$ J King Davids StiaftxS Theythmke it too lone 
a taske for so short a life, they growe oscitant, and will 
peruse none 1647 Word for Army in Hari Mtsc (1745) 

V S72 An osatantand untrussed Kind of Deportment in ail 
Men towards publick Affairs, 1690 Boyle Virtuoso i 16 
PerfVinctory looks of Osatant or Unskilful Beholders. 1809 
Coleridge Lett , to T Poole (189s) 551 Southey, who has 
been my corrector, has been strangely oscitant, or has not 
understood the sentences 

Hence O soitantly adv , drowsily, indolently. 

xdjgH. Moke ConjecL Ca^al (1713)0 ui, Which those 
drow«ie Nodders over the Letter of the Scnpture have very 
oscitaiwV collected. 1698 Frver /«daa ^ P 331 These 
busy Tutors of Mankind, who upbraid the slothful and 
oscitantly idle. 

tO'SCitate, V, Obs, rare* [f ppl. stem of L, 
osdtare to open (as a mouth), also -dn to gape, 
yawn, f 6s mouth + citdre to move, actuate ] tntr^ 
To yawn or gape from drowsiness 
id*3 CocKERAM, OsciiaUy to yawne, to gape for want of 
sleepe 1755 Tohhson, To yazo/t, to gape, to oscitata 

OscitatlOU (^^ittfJ’Jon), [ad L. csatdtzffn^em, 
p. of action f, Qscitare see prec.] 

1. The action of yawning or gaping from drowsi- 
ness Also^. 

1347 Boorde Brev Health cclxu 88 b, Ossitacio is the 
latm worde. . . In englyshe it is named ossitacipn, yeanyng, 
or gapynge. x6 15 Crooke Body 0/ Man 289 As it happenem 
in Qsdtations or yawnii^ when wee hold our bieath long 
1787 Minor III. IV 168 The Ladies, after much oscitation, 
declared they did not understand. 18x7 Pettigrew Menu 
Dr Letisom 111 284 The paroxysm came on at six o'clock 
m the evening with ^eat oscitation. 

2. The condition or fact of being drowsy, listless, 
inattentive, or negligent; an instance of inattention 
or negligence 

1556 Blount GViu'j'tfgy, negligence or idleness, 

X697 Bentley E^isL Euniides Wks. 1836 II. 209 Tis a 
mere oscitation of our Scholiast, and of Suidas, that gaped 
after him. X74X-70 Mrs. Carter, etc Lett (x8o8) 45 These 
transient fits of osatation, and inactivity, are perhaps no 
more than a necessary relaxation to the mind. *869 A W. 
Haddak AposU Success (1883) 158 The natural oscitation 
on the part of individuals m the matter of ngorous ad- 
herence to admitted principle. 

Oscuodc (p sktuJud). Geom, [f. Osc(ijlat£! + 
Node ] A node of a plane curve where the two 
branches have a contact of a higher order. 

1852 Cayley Wks II. 28 The oscnode is a double point 
which is a point of osculation on one of the branches through 
it. X873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves Three nodes may 

coincide as consecutive points of a curve of finite curvature 
giving rise not to a triple point but to the singularity called 
an oscnode, this is in fact an osculation or three-pointic 
contact of two branches of the curve 
Ospula, pi of OaouLUM, 

O aculablei a. nonce-wd, [f L. oscu/arf to 
+ -BLB ] Capable of being kissed 
1893 Wesim 6 Dec, 2/r The tangible, nay, osculable, 

Pope may yet . , oust the invisible Mahatma, 

Osculant (p skii^lant), a, [ad. L. osculdnt-em^ 
pr. pple. of osculdrt to kiss.] 

1. Kissing, rare^ 

In mod Diets, 

2. Situated between and connecting two things ; 
intermediate, sp£, in Nat Hist applied to two 
species, genera, or families, that are united by 
some common characters, and to an intermediate 
species, genus, or group, which unites m itself the 
characters of two groups 

[x8x9 W. S MacLeav Horae Eniomologicae 37 These 
penera I propose to call osculanita^ from then* occurring as 
It were at the point where the cucles touch one another } 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol IV 234 The internal sense 
IS osculant between intellect and sense Hnd, 38a They may 
form an osculant group, p.irtly winged and partly apterous. 
1873 G Hfnslow /a, Mvolut \ 7 Forms intermediate to 
other forms hitherto well disiuu, W osculant ’ or intercalary { 
forms as they are called. 

Oscular (pskiiglai), [f L ty^t osad&ns 
(used m mod L ), f. osculum little mouth, pretty 
mouth, kiss: see-AB.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the mouth or to kissing. 

Oscular nn^cle {muscuhts oscularis)^ the orhculans arts 

or sphincter muscle of the kps, the kissing muscle. 

x8a8 Blackvi Mag XXiV. 870 Neither let indignation 
curl that oscular kp of thine. xByo W. K, Wigram 12 Won- 
derf Tales (1883) 196 Who smued upon all— though she 
kept a far sweeter Constncaon of oscular muscle for Peter 
xBpx S. Mostyn CnraHca 100 They had .. lavished such 
endearments upon Kthel, both verbal and oscular. 

2. Zool Of or pertaining to th^ o^cultiin of a 
tape-woxm, or of a sponge, 


xSSxP.M Duncan in LinnSoc^JlS 320 The oscular 

g rocesses are short, unequal, differently directed 2887 
OLLAS in Encyel Bnt XXII. iflo/s In this sponge the 
function of the oscular sphmcterscan bereadily demonstrated, 

3. Matk. Pertaming to a higher order of contact 
than the first (cf. Osoulate 4 ;, 

Oscular lincy a singularity of a surface, consisting of a 
straight line which lies upon the surface throughout its whole 
length, and everywhere in the same tangent-plane? the 
secrion of the suzface by this plane containing this line 
three times. 

1869 Cayley Whs, VI. 334 The tangent plane containing 
the oscular line may be termed an oscular tangent plane, 
t Osculary • Ohs, rare, [f. L. oscul-um kiss + 
-ABT.] Something to he kissea : see Osoulatort sb 
xrt7 Latimer .S>r»x he/ Convoc D j b, Some brought forth 
Manuaries for handlers of leliques, ..some oscuTaries for 

^Clilate G» skii^liJt), a, [f. L. oscul-um + -ate K] 
Furnished with oscula ; see Osculum 3, 
i8S7 Mayke Expos, Lex , Osenlaius^ having well marked 
little mouths or suckers, as the Tama osculata osculate 

Osculate (p'ski^k^t), v [f. ppl. stem of L. 
osculdri to kiss, f. osmhim little mouth, kiss.] 

1. trans To kiss, salute with contact of the lips; 
%ntr. To kiss each other, rare, 

1658 Blount Glossogr.y Osculate^ to kiss, to love heartily, 
to xmbrace. 1873 St, Pauls Mag Mar 259 Professedly 
prudish they .mutter, nod, osculate. 

2 tram. To bnng into close contact or union. 
x67x Grew Anai Plemts 11 § x6 The two main Branches 
of the Lobes both meeting, and being osculated together, 
are thus dispos'd into one round and tubular Trunk. 

3. t7iir. To come into close contact or union; to 
have close contact with each other, to come to- 
gether. In I/di, Hist To have contact through 
an mtermediate species or genus (cf. Osculant). 

1737 Brackcn Famery Impr, (1757) II 281 You may., 
cause the Blood-Vessels to osculate, or 10m together, so that 
the Wound may be closed in its whole Length. x8m F W, 
Newman Soul vl 209 Though in their higher development 
the Sciences osculate, yet (to the human mind} their^ bases 
are quite independent. 1858 Frovde Hisi Eng, xxiii. IV. 
478 Osculating in separate points with the deeper impulses 
m the age x 8665 ‘tf^ Ren, 21 Apr. 479/2 To show how these 
countries crossed, osculated, and reacted upon each other. 

4 . Malh. trans. To have contact of a higher 
order with, esp. the highest contact possible for 
two loci ; to have three or more coincident points 
in common with ; zntr, (for refi ) to osculate each 
other : as two curves, two surfaces, or a surface 
and a curve. 

S7a7-4x Chambers Cycl s.v. Osculum^ A circle described 
on the point C, as a centre, . .with the radius of the evolute 
MCi IS said to osculate, kiss, the curve described by evolu- 
tion, in M ^ which point M\& called by the inventor Huy- 
Mils, the osculum of the curve X84X J. R Young Math, 
Dissert 11 52 Two surfaces osculate at a point when they 
have a common indicatiuc theie. 1885 Leudesdorf Cre- 
mona's Proj, Geom 189 Three of the four points of intersec- 
tion of the conics lie indefimtety near to one another, and 
may be said to coincide in the point A , and the conics are 
said to osculate at the point A. X896 Loney Coord, Geom, 
(ed. 2) § 428 Contact of the third order is all that two conics 
can have, and then they ate said to osculate one another. 

In general one curve osculates another when it has the 
highest possible order of contact with the second curve. 
Hence 0‘ficulatiiig ppl a , usually in sense 4 , as 
osculathig circle^ curve, planey sphere, 
z8x6 tr. LacroidsDij/ ^Tni Calculus 108 This circle, called 
the osculating circle^ will be the limit of all the others. 1841 
J R YoUNG/ 3 f<*fA Disseri,vL 64 The surface in the diiection 
of that line will ke more closely to the osculating sphere 1863 
Pall Mall G 23 May 1 lord Granville is, as it were, to use 
a mathematical metaphor, an osculating plane to all the 
different shades of aristocratic and cultivated liberalism 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat Phil, I* i. S 8 The plane of the 
curvature on each side of any point of a tortuous curve .« 
the Osculating Plane of ihe curve at that point. 

Osculation (pskif/l^i Jan) [ad. L. osculation* 
em, n. of action from osculdrt to kiss, Osoulatb. 
So F. osculation ( 15 th c, m Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1. The action of kissing, a kiss. 

1658 Phillips, Osculation, a kissing or imbxacing 27x5 
tr Panarotlus' Rerum Mem 1 . iv iv 164 This Ceremony 
of Osculation was esteem’d such anHonour, 1855 Tbaciceray 
Nenoconies I xxut. 220 If osculation is a mark of love, surely 
Mrs Mack is the best of mothers. 'A^^Vtrgin (1879)! 375 
And here, 1 suppose, follow osculations between the sisters. 
X865 Sat Rev II Dec. 779/x Promiscuous osculation is the 
last thing he dreams of. 

2. Close contact . a. in general sense, b, Anat, 
The mutual contact of bloodvessels, c, Geom, 
Contact of a higher order; the fact of touching at 
three or more coincident points • see Osculate v, 4 . 

1669 W, Smxso'^ Hydrol Chym, 130 The osculations of the 
vessels of the womb X67X Grew Anai, Plants ii. § 15 These 
Osculations of the Limous Body, and so the interception of 
the Insertions of the Cortical, are not to be observ'd by the 
traverse cut of the Root X7p8 Frerc & Canning Loves of 
Triangles 1. 10 in Anil-Jacobin, No Circles jom in oscula- 
tion sweet * x8x6 tr Lacroix's Diff 4 Ini, Calculus 116 
Called the contact of osculation. 1838 Proc, Amer Phil 
Soe, 1 . 37 Formation of nng or instant of osculation of limbs. 
i860 Farrar Ong. Lang ix: 202 Are there any points of 
osculation between the languages of these three great dis- 
tinct families? 

OsciQatoxy (p'ski^latan), sh, [ad. med.L. 
osculat6ri*um tablet to be kissed during Mass, f. 
ppl. stem of osculdrt to kiss, see Osculate v, and 
-obyI.] a painted, stamped^ or carved represen- 


tation of Christ or the Virgin, formerly kissed by 
the pnest and people durmg Mass. 

1763 Burn Eccl, Lam I. 265 The parishioners shall find 
at their own charge a vessel for the blessed water, an 
osculatory, a candlestick for the taper at Easter. Ibid II 
130 The osculatory was a tablet or board, with the picture 
of Chnst, or the blessed vurgin, or some other of the saints, 
which after the consecration of the elements in the euchanst, 
the pi lest fiist kissed himself, and then delivered it to the 
people for the same purpose, x^-3 Schaff Emyel, Relig, 
Knoml, II. 1207. 

Osculatory (p‘ski2)flat3ri), a, [ad. L type 
*os€ulat6rt-us {see prec.), f, ppl. stem of osculdri to 
kiss see -ort 2 .] 

1. Of, belonging to, or charactenzed by kissing. 

1849 Thackeray Pendewus xxiv, The two ladies went 
through the osculato^ ceremony x88x Lo Dunraven in 
i^ih Cent No 38 639 It must be an osculatory process more 
useful than agreeable. 

2 Math, Osculating ; of or belonging to oscu- 
lation or the osculating circle. 

*783 Chambers Cycl SuPp, App s v Curvature, Called 
the circle of curvature.. also called, especially by foreign 
mathematicians, the osculatory circle 1795 Hutton Math 
Diet, 5v, In a circle, all the Osculatory radii are equal, 
being the common radius of the circle Ibid , Osculatory 
Point, the Osculation, or point of contact between a curve 
and Its Osculatory circle 

Osculatrix tnks). [mod L , fern, of 

*osculdtor, agent-n. from osculdri to kiss, Oscu- 
late.] (See quot.) 

X864 in Webster x866 Brakde & Cox Did Set etc., 
Developable Osculatnx, the developable surface geneiated 
by the tangents of a non-plane curve. Every tangent plane 
of the surface is an osculating plane of the curve. 


Oscille (p'skir^l), [ad L osculum, dim. of os 
mouth ] A small mouth or mouth-like aperture 
or pore ; spec — Osculum 3 . 

False oscule or a pseudostome of a sponge. 

X835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai, 1 . 42 By injecting milk into its 
gastric cavity [of Rhizostoma], the canals m its arms, and 
their oscules can be rendered visible. 1846 Dana Zooph, 
(i8^6> 645 In other species the polyps are wholly retractile, 
ana leave only a small polyp-pore or oscule, marking their 
position 1887 SoLLAS m Emycl Bnt, XXII, 416/1 
While in some sponges the original oscule is lost, in others 
secondary independent openmgs, deceptively like oscules, 
are added 

Oscnli'ferous^ a* [f. L. oscul-um + -febous ] 
Bearing or furnished with oscules or oscula. 

In recent Diets 


Oscul-iuflexioxi (^ski»l|infie*kfbn). Geom, 
[f oscul{atton->r inflexion^ Point of oscul-tn/lex* 
ion . a point of inflexion on one branch of a curve, 
at which It osculates another branch 
1873 Williamson Diff, Calculus (ed 2) xvii. § 245 The 
origin m this case is a double cusp, and is also a point of 
inflexion on one branch Such a point is called a point of 
oscul inflexion by Cramer. 

11 Oscultim (p skixHi^m). Plural -a. [L. dim 
of mouth] 

1. A kiss Osculum pacts, the kiss of peace. 

i6ia Davies Why Ireland, etc, (1787) js The Earl gave 
unto each of them osculum pacts xyoo Philups, Osculum, 
a little Mouth; also a Kiss. i7a7'-4x Chambers Cycl s v , 
Anciently it was a custom in the church, that in the cele- 
bration of mass ,, the people kissed each other, which was 
called osculum pacts, 

1 2 Maih, «= Point of osculation. Ohs, 

»i|^4x [see Osculate v, 4]. 

3. Zool, a. A mouth or pnncipal exhalant aper- 
ture or ‘flue^ of a sponge: see quot. 1887 , b. 
Sometimes apphed to the pit-like suckers on the 
head of a tape-worm by which it attaches itself. 

* 7 > 7 ^ 4 * Chambers Cycl , Oscula, in anatomy, a term used 
for the ouflees, or openings of the lessm* vessels. X844 
J, G Wilkinson tr Smedeiworg's Amm Kingd, II 2 The 
oscula or orifices of the excretory ducts are very conspicuous 
on this membrane 2877 Huxley Anai Inv Amm ui. 
114 The working of the flagella of the endodermic cells 
causes the water contained in the gastric cavity to flow out 
of the osculum 2887 Sollas in Encycl Bnt, XXII. 4x2/2 
[A simple sponge] is a hollow vase-like sac closed at the 
lower end, by which it is attached, opening above by a 
comparatively laige aperture, the oscuatm or vent, and at 
the sides by numerous smaller apertures or pores which 
perforate the walls. 

Osciirantist, vaiiant of Obsodbantist, after It, 
oscurantista, 

aiBsid Marg. Fuller At Home ^ Ahr, (1860) 279 The 
influence of the Oscurantist foe has shown itself more and 
more plainly m Rome, 

Oseui^iis (=s osturis) : see Ostoub. 

Ose, obs. form of Ooze 

-ose^y a suffix representmg Latin -dsus, forming 
adjs, from substantives, with the meaning 'full of', 
'abounding in*; eg. ann-osus full of years, clam* 
screaming, cBpvdSsus nQh,pecum-5sus moneyed, 
religi-osus scrupulous As a living suffix •bsus 
came down to OF as -os, *us, later *eus, -eux, AF. 
and Eng. *ous (ME also *ows), which survives 
with pronunciation (-os). But from the I 5 thc, 
onward there was a tendency to alter ’‘Ous words 
to -ose after L,, as seen m such forms as ambitiose, 
glonose^ malitiose^ pompose, virtuose, zelose None 
of these displaced the earlier forms m -ous ; but 
a few words formed directly from L- from the 
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I5tli c onward have taken their place in the lan- 
guage, as bellicose, globose (15th cl), jocose, morose, 
verbose (17th cD, otiose (i8th c.), grandiose, pilose 
(19th c.). In a few cases -ous and -ose forms are 
both m use, e. g. acerotts, acerose, acinous, acinose, 
those in -ose being more technical. Originally 
these words have 3 ie stress on the suffix, joco se, 
moro'se, but this is not al^ys maintained in more 
recent usage, esp. in words of more than two 
syllables Nouns of state from these adjs., as from 
those m ‘ous, end in -osiiy . globosity, verbosity. 
-ose Chem., a suffix onginatmg in the ending 
of the word glucose^ and employed m forming the 
names of the related carbo-hydrates, saccharose and 
cellulose, with the isomers of these three, as dex- 
trose, Isevulose, dambose, galactose, manmtose ; 
lactose, maltose, melezitose, mehtose, mycose, sy- 
nanthr ose, trehalose', amylose, etc. 

These formations are due to the F^rench chemists, and the 
earlier of them appeared first as Fr. words Glucose was so 
named by the committee of the Acadifuite des Scietices 
(Thenard, Gay Lussac, Biot, Dumas), who reported x6 July 
1838 upon the memoire of Peligot * il rdsulte que le sucre 
de raism, celui d'amidon, celui de diabhte, et celui de miel 
constituent un seul corps, que nous proposons d'^peler 
glucose. (Note. yAeuicos [mispr -msJ, mo8t, vin dfoux ) ' 
Comptes Rendus VII xo6 (1838} Glucose was thus merely 
a frenchiSed representation of the Gr. word 7Aei)ieo9 ' must, 
sweet wine, sweetness \ with w for ev and -ose for -oy 
(Littrd's assumption that the term was derived from yAvjcvr 
sweet, m accordance with which he ess^ed to alter it to 
glycose, was thus historically erroneous.) T^e ssam^celtulose 
was given by Brongnmrt, Felouze, and Dumas, in reporting 
upon the m^moure of Payen, 14 Jan 1839. ^ 

y a dans les bois le tissu prmiitif, isomere avec ramidon, 
que nous appellerons cellulose, et de plus une matiere qui 
en rempht les cellules, et qui constitue la matiere ligneuse 
vdntable* C R. VIII. 51 (1839) Cellulose was thus 
formed on cellule, but there is no evidence that its inventors 
thought of a L adj *celluldsus ; and app the ending -ose 
was given simply to match glucose. It appears from other 
statements that me actual author oi glucose, and presumably 
also of cellulose, was Dumas, the rapporteur of the com* 
mittees. The ending -ose was soon extended ; contractions 
oilsevo-glucose (Berthelot) and dexirO'ghtcose \jlidissPe£i%eyc 
Uexulose and dextrose, and the forms lactose, mehtose, etc. 
followed. 

Osed, oset, var Osset, Obs , kind of cloth 
Osel(l, obs. form of Ouzel. Osen-bregea, 
-brig, obs var Osnaburq, kind of linen. 
tOsey. Obs. Forms. 4 osey(e, 4, 6 osay, 
5 ozey, 5-7 ossey(e [= OF. Aussayx—\>. 
Al{f)satius Alsace.] A sweet French wine, vin 
(TAussay, wine of ^sace. 

[136* Langu P pi a Prol 107 Good wyn of Gaskoyne, 
And wyn of Oseye [vr osayj B Prol 228 white wyn of 
Oseye].] ? a 1400 Morte Arth 20a Osay and algarde, and 
ojier ynewe, Rynisch vyne and Rochdle, nchere was never 
X436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II 163 Here londe hathe oyle, 
wyne, osey, wex, and greyne. X543 Boosoa Dyetary x. 
(1870) 255 Also these hote wynea as basterde, tyre, osay. 
16x3 Maskham Eng. Nousetv^ (1683) 115 To make the 
same drink like Ossey. 

Osia'ndrian. [f personal name Osiander 
(see def ) + -lAifJ One of the section of German 
Protestants in the i6th c. who adopted the opinion 
of Andreas Hosemann (latmized Osiander, 1498- 
1552), that the Atonement of Christ was wrought 
by the power of His divine and not of His human 
nature (Also attrib ) Also Osia'ndxlst. 

iS8a G. Martin JJtscov m Fulke (Parker Soc.) 59 
Bucer and the Osiandnans and Sacramentaries against 
Luther for false translations. 158^-7 T Rogers sg Art 
(1607) 1x5 An error of the Osiandnans 1787-41 Chambers 
Cycl s V., Semi Osiandrians were such among the Osi- 
andrians, as held the opinion of Luther and Calvin with 
regard to this lifej and that of Osiander, with regard 
to the other. X888-3 Schaff Eneycl Rehg. EnowlLll. 
2235 He immediately entered into the Osiandrian controversy 
i7*S tr Dupifis Eccl Htsi xjth C vii v 287 The 
Lutherans . desired the Duke of Saxony to assemble a Synod 
agamst the Sacramentanans, the Adiaphorists, the Syner- 
gists, and the Osiandrists. It was assembled at Jena m 
1560 x8S7 Pusey Real Presence 1 (1869) 80 The Roman 
Collocutors required the Lutherans to ' declare their dis- 
sent from the Osiandrists and others external to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg \ 

tOsiarde. Obs. rare. [Related to Osier.] 

1S30 Palsgh. 250/1 Osiarde,a.'^acc where wyllowes growc, 
samaye 

t O side, obs variant of Aside, 

^ 4 m Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv 1x5 pai draw pam 0 sydc. 
Osie, obs. form of Oozy 
Osier (^a’S^Qi, du’zio^, (a.) Forms: 4oyser, 
5 osere, osyar, osyer(e, osyjer, ozyer, 6 oszer, 
6-7 08 iar(e, oysier, ozior, 6-ozier, osier. A 
dial. 6 asheer, ausher, 7 awshyor, [a. F. osier 
(i c. m Littrd ) ; app. related to 9th c. L, au- 
sdria, osdrta ^wiUow-bw* (in Polyptique of Irmi- 
non), of which the Fr repr. would be osilre^ 

1. A species of willow {SaXvx vmindlis'), the 
tough phant branches of which are especially used 
in basket-work j also applied to other spedes used 
for the same purpose, notably the golden, purple, 
and violet willow; one of the shoots of a willow. 

13 . K, Alts. 6 x 86 Heo huth y-mad of wsers, Y fynde. 
And y-bound« al with tren rynde. 1486 Lvdg. De GmU 


f Ptlgr 22019 The smale osyers, here and gonder, To-brake 
thanne, and wente mender, 1427 in Amherst Gardening tn 
I Eng (1895) 14 [For faggots Astill and] ozyeiys. 1486 Noi- 
I ttngham Rec. HI 241 Bur alode of osyars 1574 R Scot Hop 
Card (1578) 40 Euery yearc after you must cut them as 
you see an Osiers head cut zti42 Fullfr Holy 4 Pmf Si 
III xix 304 Who will make a staff of an osier ? z66o Bloomc 
Archit Cb, That Basket of Osiares. 17x8 Lady M. \V. 
Moniacu Let to Mrs Thistleilvmayte 25 Sept., We began 
to ascend Mount Cents carried m little seats of twi&ted 
osiers, fixed upon poles upon men's shoulders X832 Lytton 
Eugene ^ i i, A brook, fringed with ozier and dwarf and 
fantastic pollards. x88d RuskiN Prseienta I. 276 The pop- 
lars and osiers of the marshy level. 

^ 1578 Notitnghant Rec IV. 144 The aushers by Wylford 
Pastore x 6 z^/otd 390 The cvttmg vp of the awshyors 

2 attrib or cu^ 01, belonging to, or made of 
osieis , covered with osiers 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixiv. 629 The stalkes wil twist and 
winde lyke Ozier withie. 1653 Walton Angler xi 211 If 
the Sun's excessive beat Hakes our bodies swelter, To an 
Osier hedge we get For a friendly shelter, vrzs Pope 
Odyss IX 507 These, three and three, with osier bands we 
ty*d CX7SP Shenstone Elegies vui. 18 On list’ning Cher- 
well's osier banks redin’d, 1794 Mrs Radcliffb Mysi 
Udolpho 1, With a small osier basket to receive plants 
a X839 Praed Poems (1864) II 51 His beaming lance and 
osier shield « 

Osier-like, pliable, pliant. Obs. 

ax 66 x Fuller Worthies (X840) II. 571 Topical and osier 
accidents, liable to be bent on either side. 

3 , Comb., as osier-tree, -willow, osier-bordered, 
-fringed, -woven adjs.; osier-ait, -isle, a small 
islet in a river overgrown with osiers , osier-bed, 
-holt, a place where osiers are grown for basket- 
making, osier-odonred a, smelling of osiers; 
osier-peeler, a machine for stripping the baik 
from willow-wands ; osier-wattled, wattled or 
interwoven with osiers. 

^ 1767 G White Selbome a^Nov , They roosted every night 
in the *osier-beds xyag Pope Odyss xiv S33 We made 
the *osier.fnnged bank our bed 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot XXIX. (X794) 454 Several species are commonly culti- 
vated in '^Osier-holts 1728-46 Thomson Spring 780 The 
stately-sailing swan .. Bears forward fierce, and guards his 
*osier-iile, 186a G Meredith Mod. Love ad fin , We saw 
the swallows gathering tn the sky, And in the osier-isle we 
heard their noise. «x88i Rossetti House 0/ Ly^ xxi, An 
*osier-odoured stream. X549 Compl Scot vu 57 The oliue, 
the popil, & the *oszer tree a X&3 Urquhart Rabelais 
III xlv 365 An ^Osier Watled Wicker-Bottle 187a Yeats 
Tcchit Hist Comm 85 Beds of *osier-willow for the purpose 
of basket making 1777 Warton Odes, Compl. CAerwell i, 
All pensive from her *osier woven bow'r CherweU arose. 

Osiered ^a-zisid), a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 ,] 

a. Furnished, covered, or adorned with osiers, fb 
Of or of the nature of osier. Obs, c. Twisted or 
plaited like osiers. 

• 1523 Fitzhsrb. Husb § 130 There be fonr maner of 
wethyes , whyte wetby, blackc whethy, leede wethy, and 
osyerde wethy /iid, Osyerde wethy %vyll grow best in 
water & moyst grounde 1749 Collins Pop Superst Highl. 
136 While 1 he welt’nng on the ozier’d shore. 1819 Keats 
Lamia ii 217 Garlands In baskets of bright oster'd gold 
were biought X893 McCarthy Red Diamonds 11. so 
Pictures of osiered remdies 

O'siery. [f. as prec. + -y: see -eryI ] Osiers 
m the mass; ai tides made of osiers; * a place where 
osiers are grown* (Webster, 1864]. 

1837 New Monthly Mag L 408 Green osiery encased his 
le^ x868 Holme Lee B Godfrey iv. tg They met the . . 
basket-woman, carrying some other lighter osiery. 

Osill, obs. form of Ouzel. 

Osirian (^Sdi9*rian), a. [f. proper name Osiris 
(see def.) + -lAK ] Of or pertainmg to Osins, the 
Egyptian deity personifying the power of good 
and the sunlight So Osi*rlde, Oslxi dean a(^s. 

Osvnde or Osindeau column or pillar, in Eg3q)tian archi- 
tecture, a square pier having m front of it a standing figure 
of Osins 

1849 [W M. W. Call] Reverberahonsll 105, 1 see Osirian 
Egypt stand, Sunward I see her lift her hand 1862 Fairholt 
up Nile 28s The portico beside it is remarkable for its 
Osinde pillars. 1887 Ch, Q. Rev. XXIII 280 The vast 
Osuide figures that were once attached to its pillars were 
destroyed 1^7 Edin. Rev Oct. 469 Osmde pillars 

-OBIS, suffix, representing Gr. -ojo-is, originating 
m the addition of the general suffix -ats, forming 
verbal nouns of action or condition, to derivative 
vbs. in - 6 -i» from adj. and sb. stems or combining 
forms in 0- . e. g. dpabpuais darkening, obscura- 
tion of sight, amaurosis, f dfxavpb-oi to darken, 
f. dfjuivpbs dark; fitTafiopfpojcrts transformabon, f. 
pLerapLop<p 6 -o), f, /xsto + popipi^ form. Many such 
words also were formed directly from the sbs or 
adjs. themselves, or tiieir compounds, without the 
intervention of a vb, in -bea, e. g. dvQpdKOJais 
malignant ulcer, anthracosis, f. dvBpai, dvepano- 
coal, carbuncle, outgrowth of bone, 

exostosis, f. out + hario-v bone. 

Many of these Greek terms have been adopted in 
Latin ancient or modem, whence they have passed 
into English use, e. g. anastomosis, apotheosis, 
metamorphosis, rhetorical terms, as anadtplosts, 
miosis, and e^. medical terms, as amaurosis, 
anchylosis, cyphosis, exostosis, sclerosis, thrombosis, 
etc. On die analogy of these last, others have 
beoi £reely formed m mod.L., Eng., and other 


modem langs., from Greek elements, as chlorosis, 
cyanosis, ichthyosis, trichinosis, less frequently 
from Latin, as pediculosis, tuberculosis* 1 he stress 
IS etymologically -0 but popular use has shifted 
it m metamo rphosts , so anamo rphosis The Ger 
form of the ending is also -osis, the French is -ose 
Osite (p’soit). [irreg for *ossiie, f, L. os, oss- 
bone + -ITE ^ ] A deposit, found on the island of 
Sombrero in the ■\^’'est Indies, consisting laigely of 
the bones of turtles and other marine vertebrates , 
also called Sombrero guano 
185^5 Page Handhk, Geol , Osite, a technical term pro- 
posed by Dr Leidy of Philadelphia for the so-called Som- 
breio Guano 1876 - Adv Texi-bk Geol xx 430 The 
osite or Sombrero guano which constitutes the whole oftt.e 
West India island of that name 
-OSlty, comp, stiff, oi sbs = F -osit 4 , L -dsitdtem . 
see -osfii -ous, and -ity. 

Osken, north dial, form of Ox-gang, q. v. 
t Osle'ped, var of asleped, Aslept Obs., over- 
come with sleep 

0*^1 Warm (A.) 4649 What of wakeing, & of fasting; 
& eke pat oper treueyling Osleped swij?e sore ich was 
Oslet, obs f. Ossblet, a little bone 
Osliu (p*zlin) Sc [Derivation obscure ; perh. 
of Fr. ongm ] Name of a variety of apple, reputed 
to have been long cultivated in Scotland. 

[x8o2 W Forsyth Treat. Fruit-Trees 64 Orzelon Pippin, 
a small early yellow Apple.] 18x7 Neill Brti Horitc 209 
The Oslin pippin is sometimes called the Original, and some- 
times the Arbroath pippin , by Forsyth it is named Orzelon 
. The Oslin has been for time immemorial cultivated at 
St Andrew's and Arbroath x86i C Innes Sk Eai ly Sc. 
Hist m 464 Only seven sorts of apples, among which is 
not found the Oslin, the earliest of all, and the favounte of 
after generations at Xlilravock. 

Osmanli (psmaenli), a and sb Also 9 -lie, 
-ly, -lee. [a Turkish adj ^ of or belong- 

ing to Osman * (the Turkish pronunciation of the 
Arabic personal name c^Othman) : see Ottoman. 
Osmdnh is the native word for which Ottoma?i is 
the usual Eng. expression ] 

A Of or belonging to the family or dynasty 
of Othman or Osman I , of or pertainmg to the 
tribe or branch of the Turks who became under 
Osman and his dynasty the ruling race of the 
Turkish empire ; = Ottoman. 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXV 406/1 Osraanli, or Turkish, 
commonly called so. X874 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. 
IV xxxi X74 Less firmly wedded to the Moslem faith than 
the remaining million of Osmanly Turks. x888 Eucycl. 
Bnt. XXXIII 658/x \Turhi^ We are wont to restrict the 
name [Turks] to the Osmanli Turks, though they themselves 
refuse to be called Turks. 

B A Tuik of the family or tnbe of Osman ; 
a Turkish subject of the Sultan , an Ottoman. 

X813 Byron Giaour xxviii note. The turban, pillar, and 
inscnptive verse, decorate the tombs of the Osmanhes. 1844 
Eliot Warburton Crescent Cross vii (1859) 56 The Turks, 
or Osmanlis, aie of small number, but high consideration in 
Egypt 1859 Biackw. Mag Apr 461/2 And so I take leave 
of the Osmanli, wishing them every felicity except that of 


my company 

Osmate, Chem , another form of Osmiate. 
Osmazome (^’smazjhm, g z-). Chem [a. F. 
osmazbme (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.), ineg f, Gr.^ir/i^ 
scent + iioptbs soup, sauce.] The name given by 
Thenard to that part of the aqueous extract of 
meat which is soluble in alcohol and contains 
those constituents of the fiesh which determine its 
taste and smeU. 

1819 J G. Children Chetn, Anal 307 Osmazome is obtained 
from muscle; it has a brownish yellow colour, and the 
flavour and smell of broth According to Dr Thomson, it 
is very doubtful if osmazome be any thing but fibrin, slightly 
altered by solution in water 1839 Lewes Phys Com. Life 
I 11 152 It is this osmazome, developed during the process 
of cooking, which gives their characteiistic flavours to beef, 
mutton, goat-flesh, and birds, etc 

Hence Osmazoma tic, OBmazo'matons adjs 

S improp for *o5fnazo mu, Hsftiazo mous^ as if from 
Sjim, CotjMT- that which is girded], of the nature 
of osmazome, connected with or pertainmg to the 
flavouring of meat. 

XB2&-6 Todb Cycl. Anat I 6zA Osmazomatous . principles 
em^yed m the nutrition of the several tissues xSgx 
Fraser's Mag XLIV 202 On what osraazomatic principle 
this cruelty is justifiable we are not informed. 
llOsmeterium (f«niftie*riiim, pz-). Entom. PI. 
-ia. Alsoosma-. [xnod.L.,f Gr d(r/4i£-€(r8at to smell 
-f. -TiJ/Hov formative suffix, signifying 'instrument’, 
' organ *, ' thing used * ; cf. Koiftrjrhptov cemetery.] 
An organ or apparatus adapted to emit a smell or 
odour; spec a forked process borne by some cater- 
pillars on the segment immediately behind the 
head, from which they can emit a disgusting odour. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol (i8x8) II xxi 244 Some 
are fumi^ed with a kind of scent-vebsels which I shall call 
osmateria. , v r.. 

OsmiamiC (^miiae*mik, pz-), a. Chem* [f. 
OsMi-uM + AMia] In Osmtamu acid : A dibasic 
acid, HaOsaNaOfi, an acid amide of osmium. Its 
salts are O'smlaniates. 

1873 Watts Fewned Chem, (ed. 11) I 442 Osmiamic Acid. . 

28-2 
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1 he potassium salt of this bibasic acid is produced by the 
action of ammonia on a hot solution of osmium tetro\ide 
in excess of potash The osnuamates of the alkali< 

met.Lls are soluble in w ater 

Osmiate Chem. [f Osin-uii+ 

“ATbI ] A salt of osmic acid. 

1849 D Campbell Tnofg, Chem 259 Osniic acid . forms 
a class of salts known as osmiates their solutions are 
decomposed by boilinjr, osraic acid being evolved 1854 
J, ScoFFEBN in Orv^s Circ. Sc , Chem 514 The fused mass 
.contains osmiate and xndiate of potash. 

Osluio (^'simk, g Z-), a. Ckem, [f Osan-uar + 
-10.] Cotitainmg osmiam applied to compounds 
in which osmium is quadnvalent, as csmtc chloride 
OsCI^, Q^mic oxide OsO*. 

Osmtc acidi a name gixen to osmium teiroxlde OsOt 
1842 T OviKmxLElem 692 Osmic acid, OsOi, or the 
\o!atile oxideof osmium is best obtained by the combustion 
of osmium in a glass tube through which a stream of oxygen 
gas IS passed [etal ifca Watts Femms^ Chenu (ed 11) I 
440 Osmic chloride, OsCU, is the red compound obtained by 
Igniting osmium in chlorme gas. 1877 W Thomson 
ChnUenger I L 17 A very weak solution of osmic acid is 
of great value for killing and hardenmg small gelatinous 
animals for microscopic preparations 
OssuiO'y comb- form of OsmuM, in names of 
chemical compounds in which osmium and another 
element enter into combmation with a third, as 
osmio-chlonde^ os?mo-cyamde, 

1862 Miller Eletn Chem (ed 2) III 602 Osmio*cyanides 
and Ruthenio cyanides may be obtained, corresponding m 
composition to the ferrocj’anide^, 1877 Watts Foztmes' 
CJiem (ed. la) I. Sodium osmiocblcnide, OsCU aNaCl, 
prepared by heating a mixture of osmium sulphide and 
sodium chloride in a current of chlorine 

Osmions (p smias, g Z-), a. Chem [f. Os3H-tjm 
+ -ous|| Containing osnunm* applied to com- 
pounds in which osmium is divalent, as osmious 
chloride OsCl^. (Formerly to the trichloride^ etc.) 

1849 D Ca.mpqell Tnarff^ Chem 258 Osmious acid, OsOa 
This acid has never been isolated, but it exists 111 a class of 
salts 1868 Watts Diet, Chem I V. 242 Dichlonde of Osmium 
or Ot^mious Chloride, OsCU .Trichloride or OsnnosoH>smic 
Chloride, OsCU< 

Osmixi'diiuu. Another name of the alloy 
commonly called iBiDosiiiNE. 

^ i88o Ltbr Untv Kiiowl (U. S) XII 845 A native alloy of 
indium, osmium, and ruthenium. This is called scaly osmi- 
ndium p a gray, scaly, metallic substance \ remaining * when 
crude platinum is dissolved inmtTo.inuriaticaad^J 

Osmite (P smait, g 2-). C/ievt, [f. Osin-uM + 
-iteI ] A salt of osmious acid. 

X849 B Campbell Inors:* Cheat 255 This solution of 
osnuate of potash when heated with alcohol deposits crystals 
of osmite of potash (the alcohol deprives osmic acid of 
oxygen) X854 J Scofpern in Orr^s Ctre, Sc,i Chem 514 
Osmite of potash may be obtained 
Osmivim (psmiJ^m, gz-) [f. Gr. bofiff odour 
(see quot. 1804) + -ium,] One of the metals of the 
platmiim group, generally found, associated with 
platinum, in the alloy iiidosmine or osmindium, 
Chem symbol Os ; atomic wt. 199.6 (Frdmy) 

1804 Tennant in Phil Treats XCIV 416 A pungent and 
peculiar smell, . This smell arises from the extrication of 
a very volatile metallic oxide, and, as this smell is one of 
its most distinguishing chatacters, 1 should on that account 
incline to call the metal Osauwn 1805 Ibid XCV. 317 
Metals that were found by Mr Tennant m the black powder 
which is extricated by solution from the giains of platina, 
and which he has called Indium and Osmium, 1853 W 
Gregory Itiorg-, Chem, (ed 3) 260 Osmium . is chiefly i-e- 
markable for forming wifli oxygen a volatile acid, which has 
a pungent smell, like that of clflonne,and is very poisonous. 

Spectator 19 Mar 396 Aluminium cannot be obtained 
ivithout osmium also 

t O'sniLTiret, Chem, Ohs [see -ubet.] A com- 
pound of osmium with another element 
x8s4 j, Scoffern in Orr's Circ Sc , Chem. 514, 100 parts 
of osmiuret of indium are incorporated. 

OsmO" repr. Gieek dtr/xo-, combining form of 
smell, odour, in scientific and tedinical 
terms : as Osmology, the study of smells, a trea- 
tise on odours Osmo meter 1, an instrument for 
measuring the acuteness of the sense of smell {Syd. 
Soc. Zex,y Osmo m^btry 1, measurement of odours 
or of the acuteness of the sense of smell (Mayne) ; 
heuceOsmome trioflf ^ (Mayne). Osmonoso logy 
[Gr vocros disease], history of the diseases of the 
sense of smell (Mayne). 

1857 Mayne Expos^ Lex,, Osmohgy, 1889 XJmv, Rev, 
Mar 364 Literature is much more than osmology, and the 
world contains something beyond and above its social sewers 
2899 Q Rev ]\x\y w A treatise on ‘monumental physio- 
logy, archaeological symbolism, mystical osmology for the 
author sees hidden meanings in smells 

Osmo- ^3 repr Or. push, thrust, impulse, 
used as comb, form of Osmose in a few scientific 
teims. O'smofirene (cf. GAZOGiJNE, -csif), an ap- 
paratus for carrying^ out the process of osmosis. 
Osuuo'metev an instrument for exhibiting the 
force of osmotic action. Osmo'metxy^, measure- 
ment of osmotic force ; hence Osxuome^trio a,^ 

*834 G^ham m Phtl, Trans CXLIV 181 The quantity 
01 salt diffused from the osmometer in the water-jar during 
me experiment was also observed 1853 Miller Elem, 
Chem I. 72 This instrument geneially used by this gentle 
man [Prof Graham] in his experiments, and called by him 
the osmometer. 1885 Goodalb P^sioL Bet (1892) 224 An 1 


I osmometer . consists of a small reservoir furnished with a 
membrane bottom, and a giaduated tube at its upper pait 
I Osmond, obs. form of Osmund. 

Osmose (p smdiis, g z-J, sb [I he common ele- 
ment of the words ejidospiose and exosmose, taken (by 
Graham, 1854) as agenemhzedterm: cf Gr 
Uirufat, push ] The tendency of fluids separated by 
porous septa to pass through these and mix with 
each other , the action of this passage and inter- 
mixture; diffusion through a porous septum or 
membrane. 

1834 Graham id Phtl Trans CXLIV, i8i With the same 
proportion (i per cent ) of different substances, the osmose 
varied from o to 80 degrees The fall may be spoken of 
as negative osmose, to distinguish it from the rise or positive 
osmose xSgs Miller Elem Chem I 73 When the liquid 
rises in the osmometer, Professor Graham distinguishes it as 
positive osmose 1867 J Hogg Mterose ii i 257 An in- 
cessant mutual interchange of materuls is going on between 
the fluid contents and matter external to the cell, W a pio- 
cess termed osmose or diffusion 1873 Bennett & Dyer tr 
Sachs* Bat 605 The current of water in the woody sub- 
stance which replaces the loss occasioned m the leaves by 
transpiration is not caused by osmose. 

Hence O smose v. tnir, to pass by osmose. 

1884 J C CssTtvsiComjprehensive Physiol, wa. 153 Watery 
solutions usually osmose readily. 

Ossuosis (psmJa SIS, pz-). [Latinized form of 
Osmose, after tndosmosis and exosmosu, conformed 
to sbs. m -osis m Eng use ] « Osmose 
1867 J, Hogg Microsc, i uL ao6 The great desideratum of 
a transparent injecting fluid is, that it shall not by the 
action of osmosis, dye the tissue meant to be injected. 1876 
Foster Phys 1. iv (1879) Permeable in the sense of 
allowing fluids to pass through them by osmosis 1900 
Nation (H Y) 18 Oct, 303/3 Ihe subtile interchange— a 
sort of moral osmosis— which goes on between the higher 
conquering race and the lower conquered race 

Osmotic (psmp'tik, pz-)^ a, [f Osmose or 
Osmosis, in imitation of adjs. in -otic, from Gr 
words in -osis ] Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
osmosis. 

31834 Graham in Phil Trans CXLIV 177 On Osmotic 
Force The expression ‘ Osmotic Force* has leference to 
the endosmose and exosinose of Dutrochet Ibid 181 Sub* 
stances of small osmotic power z86s H. Spencer First 
Princ z IV §23 (1875) 72 The absorption of nutiient fluids 
through the coats of the intestines, is an instance of osmotic 
action 1876 Bartholow Mai Med (1879) 3 An acid fluid 
on one side of the osmotic membrane, and an alkaline fluid 
on the other^are conditions most favorable to osmosis. 

Osmo'tically, adv [f piec.: see -icallt] 
By osmotic action ; by the process of osmosis. 

i88z A S Wilson in Gead Chrott, XVII 671 That ik 
may And its way osmoticaily through the cell-walls of the 
roots 1883 Tait Ptoperttes Matter 262 Theie need be no 
surprise that a liquid such as the sap in plants, should be 
osmoticaily laised to great heights against gravity 

Osmund (pzmijnd) Forms. 3-7 osemond, 
5-8 Osmond, (5-6 -monde), 5- oamtmd, (5-6 
-munde, y osmoimd, 9 oosement). [From 
Sw. or LG. . cf, OSw. (1340) osmunder, in comp, 
osi}iundS‘{osmttiids 43 eritowcL\m^iiosi), Sw osmund, 
also Da, (1402) osmund, inod.Icel dsmundr (both 
from Sw); MLG osemunt (Schiller & Lubben), 
Westph. dial bsemwid (Woeste) 

The actual origin is obscure, the name has been in use 
in Sweden from early times, and also goes back to an early 
date in Westphalia, no certain etymmogy is known either 
in Sw, or LG The Eng form from 1400 appears to be 
from Sw,, but the earlier examples have the MLG. form 
(which, however, might be due to Hanseatic traders). In 
1281 It is leferred to osferrwn Northmen’s 

iron Iron and copper were brought to England by Got- 
landers a 1300 Sense a is prob, a distinct word] 

1 . A superior quahty of iron formerly imported 
from the Baltic regions, in very small bars or rods, 
foe the manufacture of arrow-heads, fish-hooks, 
bell-gear, etc. Used as a material-name; also, 
with pi. Osmunds, a bar or rod of this. b. Also, 
more fully, osmund iron, osmund bar. 

As to the early production of osmund iron in Sweden 
(flora bog-iron ore) see R Akerman m Tml Iron Steel 
dwt (1838) No 3} also Kmman Bergvetkslextconll 233, 
Hildebrand Stieriges Medeltid 1 , 225, 73a, Falkman Ovt 
viatt och vigi I 412, and many other Swedibh woiks For 
Its appearance in Eng documents, see E Peacock m Proc, 
Soc, Antiquaries 22 Jan, 1880, also Rogers Agnc, ^ Prices 
I 470, etc (Numerous entnes fi-om 12B0 to 1310) The 
Osmunds were imported put up in sheaves, packed w barrels, 
12 (or i^) of which made a last 
iz^^in Rogers Agnc. ^ Prices II. 457/2 (cites from 
Ersham, Norfolk) [1 garb Osemond i^j 1376 Rolls 
Parli, II 328/1 Un last de Osmond. 1408 in Rogers HI 
347/1 (cites from Windsor) [Osemond 4 garb at /8]. 1400-12 
Compotus in G Fiost Htsi Notices qf Hull hgg, 18 D' 
Willo Bird pro it last* dr landim’, ix bund’ fruoldirn’, ix bar* 
osmond, 1428 Surtees Mtsc, (i;888) i Makers and utterers 
of /als osraundes He cuttyd aboute xxvj peces of fals 
luglysh iryn . and made ham ra shappe of osmundes. Ibid, 2 
pay war made to blend with gude osmundes. a 1430 
Fysshynge w Angle (1883) 6 Ye smiall make youre hokes 
of steyle & of osmonde 1463 ^ Houselu Exp 

(Roxb ) 301 My mastyr paid for ly sheffe Osmond . ffor to I 
make arow hedes^ ij.j, a 1490 Botoner Itin, (Nasmith 1778) 
31S Polelond . ibi est coper, osmond, gold, sylver, [Sweden] 
ibi est cimrum, osmond, m magna fertilitate 1340 Act 
32 Hen* VIII, c. 14 Item for euery last of osmondes ac.< 
coraptyng xiii, barrels for a last.viii j. 1398 Hakluyt Vty 
I 167 Halfe a last of osmundes 1733 Maitland Hist, 
Edtm HI, 248 For every cwt of Osmond brought into Iieith 


S pennies. 18B0 E. PcACoac in Proc Soc Auiiq 22 Jan. 
257 Osmimds were clearly the veiy best iron, probably 
used only foi the finest purposes, such as arrow heads, fish 
hooks, and the works of clocks 
b [1488 Act ^ Hen, VII, c. g § 1 Other Stuff as Lynen 
Cloth osmonde Iren Flax and Wax.] 1394 Cowpt Buik 
Dasf Wedderhurne (S H S ) 132 To wair 8 gudlenis on pes 
or osmond iron 1823 Mechanic s Mag No 5 71 Comparative 
strength of Metals Bar [Iron] 8 492, Oosement bar 8 142, 
Cable 7 752 1898 R Akerman in Jml Iron ^ Steel Inst 

No 2 9 In certain very i emote parts of the country osmund 
iron, though m rather small quantity, was still produced 
from bog ore up to the end of the last centra y. 

c. attrtb, Osmund bar, 0 zron (se^h); osmund, 
furnace, a small primitive sort of furnace for le- 
ducing bog-iron oie, formerly used in Sweden, 
Finland, etc , osmund piece, an osmund bar. 

1864 J Pc;Rcr Pfetallurgy Descriptions of other pro- 

cesses, such as the Sulu process, the Osemund process will 
he found m various treatises. Jbtd 320, 1 shall distinguish it 
by the name of the Osmund furnace, from the Swedi^ word 
osmund, which was applied to the bloom produced m this 
kind of flunace. 1898 R Akerman m ^ml Iron * Steel 
Inst, II Na 2 7 In the Middle Ages and down to the 16th 
centra y, these osmund pieces were very commonly used as 
currency in the absence of the mote preaous metals. 1902 
B H ^Brough m Let^ 16 Apr,, Osmund fmnaceswere 10 
operation in Jemtland in 1830, and m Finland even later 
2 . Osmund stone : see quots. 

1613 M Ridley Magn Bodies 3 This stone is called the 
Magnet we call it the Load-stone And it is well termed 
the Osmound Stone, because he is as it were Os Mvndi, 
the bone of the world. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl III 10 
In the parishes of Eaglesham, Kilbarchan, and others, there 
has been found what is called the osmund stone It is 
generally so soft, when lately quarried, that it may be cut 
with a chisel It is used for ovens, furnaces, etc 
Osmund ^ {g sm^nd, pz-). Also 6 osmende, 
-monde. [In med L osmwtda, F osmonde (i 2th c. 
in Hatz -Darm ), AF osmunde ofunknown origin.] 
fl. A name formerly given to vanous feins. Ohs, 
(Quot CI662 may be in sense a The Male Fern, Lastfoa 
Filtx^vias, was formerly called Osmund Royal) 

[c 1263 Voc Names PI in Wr -Wulcker 556/43 Osmunda, 
L osmunde, 1 bonwurt ] c 1430 M E Med, Bk (Hemnch) 
M2 Tak wermot, weybrode, the rote of osmund [etc ] 1548 
Elyot, Dryqpiens, is an herbe, which groweth on old oken 
trees, lyketoferne SomecalhtOsmendeioyall isySLvTE 
Dodoens ni lx 401 The Male Feme Of Mattheolus and 
Ruellius it IS called Osimmde Royall. Ibid l«ii, 405 Con- 
sideiing the propertie of this herhe iDryopierts, white and 
black] m taking away heare, as also for a rafference from the 
other Ole Femes and Osmundes, wedothmkegood to name 
this herbe,, Osmunde Baldepate or Pylde Osmunde The 
blacke may be ve^ wel called in our tongue, Small 
Osmunde, or Petie Feme. ^79 Langham Gard, Health 
(1633) 230 The root of male Feame, called Osmund roial 
1611 CoTGR, Feuckiere des chesnes, Oake>feaiae, pettie 
feame, mosse-fearne, pild Osmund. 

2 . Now, the 'Flowering Fein’, Osmunda regales 
Linn , having large bipinnate fronds with terminal 
panicles of sporangia; also (since 1600) called 
Osmund Royal, Royal Fern, Ktng Fern , lormeily 
Water-fem, Ostftund the Waterman, St, Christo- 
phers herb b Also as the Eng. form of the name 
of the gentis (of which six specids are known). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixi 402 We may cal it Osmonde 
the waterman, Waterfeine, and Samt Christophers herbe 
x6ii CoTGR , Feuckiere aquaitgne, Water Fearne, Osmund, 
Osmund royalk Osmund the Waterman, S. Christophers 
hearbe. 1638 Sir T Browne Gard Cyrus iii. 154 In the 
root of Osmund or Water fern every eye may discern the 
form of a Half Moon *711 Phtl, Trans XXVII 350 A 
particular sort of creeping Osmund or Flowring Fern. 1831 
S Judd Margaret 11 1 (1871) 162 Clusters of tall osmunds, 
straight as an anow, x88o Dawkins Early Man vi 125 
In the marshes there weie alders, osmund royal, and marsh 
trefoil 

Osmundaceous (psini^nd<?i‘j9s, gz-), a, Bot, [f. 
mod.L. Osmun^cesei see prec. and -aoeous,] 
Of or belongmg to the Qsinttndacese, one of the 
pnncipal subdivisions of the Nat, Ord. Folypo- 
dtacesby the type of which is the gentis Osmttnda, 
1837 in Mayne Expos Lex xSgo Athenaeum 29 Nov. 
743/t While not going so far as to refer these carboniferous 
spoiangia to any distinct genus, he [Prof Bower] thought 
the osmundaceous affinity was unmistakable. 
tOsnaburgf. Obs. Forms 6 oseubreges, 
ossenbrydgO; ostenbriges, ozenbndg(e, (os- 
burow), 7 osenbngs, 8 oz-, osnabrigs, -brag, 
ozenbngs, 7 ossenburgs, 8 osnabargh, 8-9 
osnaburg [Named from Osnahmek (in later 
Eng. corruptly Osnaburg, a town and district in 
North Geimany, noted for its manufacture of linen ] 
A kind of coarse linen originally made in ( 3 snabruck. 

^Customs cj*, Osenbreges the roule xl Z534'-3 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) III, 363, ix yeaides of 
Ossenbrydge for a towell to the hye tabyll, iiyr vjrf, 1397 
Wills ^ Iwv N.C (Surtees i860) 282, xxi yds of osburow 
IS Narborough Tfml, in Aec, Sev Late Vcy, 

1094) I 2 Cloth, Osenbrigs, Tobacco. 1732 Peunsylv Col, 
R/e (1853) in. 430 That to each there be given a couple 
of Shirts, a Jackett and two pair of trowseis of Oznabrigs. 
*733 R* Lindsay Interest Scot, 1x7 Osnaburgs and other 
low pric d foreign goods of that kind .ought likewise to be 
subject^ to a duty. 1757 Washington J^tt, Writ. 1889 I 
490, 1 beg the favor of you to choose me about 250 yds 
osnabngs. 1701 Newte Tour Eng ^ Scot. 205 A weat 
deal of coarse linen cloth, called Osnaburghs, is made nere 
for exportation 1799 J. Robertson Agnc Perth 381 In 
some of the villages of the Carse of Gowrie, the inhabitants 
qianufacture osnaburgs, , 1827 Roberts Voy* Centr* Amen 
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g 6 In exchange we gave them ravenduck, osnaburg, check'?, 
lue-baftas and other manufactured goods. 

Oso-berry (oa*s£>,berij [^Amer Ind.] The 
blue-blade 6 xw^^oi A^ittialha cerastfonniSy a shrub 
or small tree of western North America. Also the 
shrub, beanng racemes of greemsh-white flowers. 

1884. Miller Plant-u 223 NuitaUta. c^msi/orvas^ Oso- 
herry tree, of Cahfonua. 

Osocome, eirou. f. Nosocome, hospital 
-osophy, the latter part of philosophy ^ theosophy^ 
and the like (see-soPHY), as a nonce-word. 

1807 Ckicttgo Advaitce 28 Oct. 574/z Ihat man would be 
hard to please who could not find some variety of doxy, or 
osophy, or ism, which would come within hailing distance 
of his theory of life and destmy 
t O*S0r. Ohs. rarer^K [a. L osor^ agent-n from 
odisse, os- to hate.] A hater 
1600 W WxTSON JOeettLordon (1602)238 Princes areahvaies 
iealorus, and many tunes haue lust cause, and euer more 
then any other pnuate person to be so for the greater 
honors the greater, mo, and gneuoser osors 
Osperaye, obs. form of Osprey. 

II Osphradinm (psfr^i dii;m). Zool [mod.L , 
a. Gr. QOfpahLov strong scent, dim of oa<ppa smell.] 
The olfactory organ of some molluscs, consisting 
of a collection ol elongated sense-cells over each 
gill. Hence Osphra^dial a,, of or pertaining to 
the osphradium 

1883 E, R Lankester in Ent^cl Brti XVI. 636/1 Near 
the base of the ^tem of each ctenidium is Spengel's olfactoiy 
organ, which tests the respiratory fluid We propose to call 
It the osphradium Ibid 645 A simple pair of osphradid 
patches. 1893 Edin. Rev. Oct. 368 Osphradium 

Osphresiolo^ (psfusiip lodgi). [f. Gr. oacjipr}- 
ai-s smelling, smell + -\oyta, -LOGY ] The scientific 
study of the sense of smell ; a treatise on smelling 
and odonis. Hence Osphresiolo gic a., of 01 
pertaining to osphresiology 
1842 Bunglison Jlfed Lex , Osphresiology x88y Amer 
yrtil P^chol I soo Other osphresiologic anomalies. 
Osphy-, psphyo-, repr. Gr. comb 

form of oacpvs lorn, formmg pathological teims, as 
ijOspliya'l^a [Gr. oRyos pam], lumbago; hence 
OspliTa Igic a, (Mayne, 1857). Q Ospliyartbri tis 
[Abthbitis], gout in the loins (Diinglison P/od, 
Lex. 1853) O sphyocele [Gr Ktfkt) tumour], lum- 
bar hernia. || O spbyomyeli tis, inflammation of 
the spinal cord in the lumbar region (Mayne). 
Ospreng, obs form of Offspbing 
Osprey Cpspn?^. Forms: 5-7 ospray(e, 7 
aspray, osperaye, ospraie, -eie, 6- osprey. 
[First found in 15th c , app. repr. L. ossifraga^ lit 
‘bone-breaker’, m Pliny the name of a bird of 
prey, through an earlier *o$phraye = OF ^osfmte^ 
whence later F. orfraie or off rate (Belon, 1555) 
But the connecting ME and OF. forms have not 
been found, and it is remarkable that the word is 
of so late appearance in both langs 
Plmy"s ossi/re^a is identified by modem ornithologists 
with theLammergeyer, but it xvas rendered by Du Ponet in 
F orfrayoy and by Holland ‘ orfreae or o^reie and the 
transfeienceof the name from theLammergeyer to the Fish- 
hawk must have occurred at an early dat^ if actually 

1 presents ossifraget See Ossifrage } 

I. A large diurnal bird of prey, Pandion {Falco 
Linn.) Hahaettts^ frequenting rocky sea-shores and 
bordeis of lakes, and preying upon fish ; also called 
sea-eagle, fishing-eagle, fish-hawk. 

CX460 J Russell Bk Nwiure 402 Every goos, teele, 
Mallard, Ospray, & also swanne. a 1329 Skelton/^ Sparowe 
462 Ihe roke, with the ospraye That putteth fysshes to a 
fra>e. x6oz Holland Pltny I 272 These Orfraies or 
Ospreies aie not thought to be a seuerall kind of Egles by 
theraselues, but to be mungrels, and ingendred of diuers 
sorts 1607 Shaks Cor. iv vii 34 , 1 think hee'l be to Rome 
As IS the Aspray to the Fibh 2637 Heyvvood Dialogues 
With. 1874 VI 315 The wary Ospray whilst the fishes plw 
Above the wave, stoopes downe to cease her prey 1773 G, 
White Selboraeg'i^ov 97 The osprey was shot about a year 
ago at Frinsham-pond X843 Yarrell Hisi Birds I. ax 
Ihe genus Paxdion was instituted for the Osprey by M, 
Savigny 1893 Ouhng (U. S ) XXVII 60/2 A splendid 
o^rey circled in the sunlight on the look out for breakfast. 
2 A milliner’s name for an egret plume worn as 
an ornament on a lady’s hat or bonnet ; sometimes, 
like extended to an aitificial plume or other 

ornament uged for the same purpose. (It has been 
thought that this enoneous use arose from associ- 
ating osprey with spray ) 

x88s Pall Mall G. 29 Jan 3/2 FinecrSme Dunstable straw 
bonnets, tnmmed with creme velvet, and crime aigrettes 
with crime and gold osprey 1887 Daily News 28 Sept 5/4 
A slender spiral feather of the most fragile and delicate 
appearance. This ornament is called an osprey 1893 find 
1 Mar s/4 These [aigret] feathers are white. . Qhey are 
often dyed by milhneis to various tints, and have by them 
for some reason been named ‘ osprey * i%>3 Lady 17 Aug. 

X78 Velvet bows holdmg some upiight spray, such as oats, 
jet aigrettes, osprey, or wheat-ears. ihid.^ Jet osprey or 
fa^cy wings cost from xs ^kd. xSgS Globe ig Jan 3/2 
Ospreys* (or sprays) is the milliners’ and dressmakers' 
term, ignorantly and commonly used, for the pluines,of the 
egret or white heron 

Ospnng(e, -yng(e, etc., obs. ff. Ofpspeikg. 
t Ospringe, obs var. (or error for) Ospbet. 

1330 Falsgr, 250/1 Ospnnge^ a hyrde. 


I + Ospytallo, obs. form of Hospital. 

I CX440 Piomp Part) Ospytalle, kospitale. 14.. 

I Nctmnale in \Vr -Wulcker A nospytalle. 

j Oss, mod dial, form of Osse. 

Ossatnre {jp satiui) [a. Fr. ossature skeleton, 
f. L. os, OSS- bone + -aiure, from ppl and adj stems 
in as citrvat-ure, otnai-ure J 
1 The arrangement and disposition of the bones 
! of the skeleton, rare. 

X883 Truth 28 May 851/2 Frenchmen cannot bear to see 
her because her ossature is so mannish. 1893 Syd. 60c Lex 
I 2 . Arch. The skeleton or framework that sup- 
ports any structure, as the metal or limber beams of 
a roof, or the metal frame of a glass window. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Led Archii I 64 The vaults govern 
the ossatuie of the monument Ibid 70 , 1 then treated only 
the mechanical framework of the style— its mere ossature, 
to use M Viollet le Due’s expression 
OssCy OSS (^}, ?^. Nowifzir/ [Found m w. midl 
dialect m 14th c., and still common from the Welsh 
Border to Cumberland and Northampton, much 
affected by Ph. Holland m his versions of Latin 
authois, to render dmtndrl and its synonyms, as is 
OssE sb. to render omen The latter has not been 
found in previous writers, though Holland (who, as 
Head Master of Coventry Free School, had oppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts) refers to both sb and 
vb. as old words well known m the North. (See 
OssB sb. quot, 1600) Accordmg to the known 
evidence, the sb appears to be derived from the 
vb , but the origin of both is involved in obscunty 
Holland was confirmed in his use of these words by he- 
heving them to be derived from Gr oaaa * ominous voice 
or sound, prophecy, premonition ’, the coincidence of which 
and its vb ba-a-ecrdai * to presage, foretoken, forebode ’ with 
osse bh and vh is certainly very remaikable; yet it is 
impossible that an English vb in popular use m the z4th c. 
could be derived from. Greek without many mtermediate 
links of which m this case none are found The verb is also 
used in mod colloquial Welsh as osto ‘to give token ol^^show 

S romiseof’, but in the opinion of Prof Rh^s and Dr Silvan 
vans, this is meieW a recent adoption from the admeent 
English dialects, (foiy’s conjecture of identity with F oser 
' to dare ' (founded on a modem dialect use), is phonetically 
and histoncally futile )] 

f 1 . tram (with 06/. cl.) ? To signify, indicate, 
make known, show. Obs. 

X3 EE AUit. P. C, 2X3 He [Jonah] ossed hym by 
xTinynges Jmt jjay vndei -nomen, pat he watz flowen frope 
face of frelych drygtyn 

t 2 , esp. To ^ve oracular or prophetic indica- 
tions ; to presage, betoken, or signify as an omen , 
to prognosticate, forebode, augur, prophesy, to 
wish auspiciously, wish good luck. Also absol. or 
tjiir. Obs. 

a X400-50 Alexander pus answars pam babe aldgode 
& osseb on pis wyse Ibid 2307 Quat, & baspou [Fiiestesb 
of Diana] ossed to Alexander pis ayndain wirdes? AX54S 
[Edgeworth, temp. Hen VIII, uses to oss for prophesy. 
Halhw ] 1600 Holland Lixy v xviii 192 In this Election 

yee osse and presage happely against the yeare ensuing, 
concord and umtie. xfyA — i>veion 205 He [Nero] heard 
withall, an out-crie and showt .of the Souldiours ossing all 
mischiefe at hun & all good unto Galba Ibui Annot. 18 b, 
quasit nm ts, wEich literally osseth as much o&,you 

go not 

fb With reverse const. Obs 
(If not a mispr in quoL for ‘ to osse imto the cittie ’ ) 

1600 Holland Ltvy in Ixl 129 Vnwilling I am. to boden 
such miseiics and to osse the cittie unto those calamities. 

c Hence (in mod dial.). To pomt or direct 
auspiciously, to commend or recommend (a person 
to something advantageous). 

X883 T Hallam Four Dialect Words 60 (Shropsh), I 
ossed *er to a place x88s-7 1 Darlington Folk sp S 
Chesh. 28 I'll OSS yo* to a good heifer 
3 . dial To give auguiy or indication of what 
one IS going to do or be, to bode or promise w^ell 
or ill, shape well or ill for something , hence, to 
show signs or give indication of being about (to do), 
to make a show of (doing), to offer (to do) ; to 
make an attempt, to tiy, essay, venture, dare ; to 
set about, prepare, be about (to do something). 

1674-91 Ray N C Wds , Osse, to offer to do, to aim at, 
or intend to doj ‘Ossing comes to bossing’, Piov. Chesh. 
‘I did not osse to meddle with it’, i e ^I did not dare, 
etc. ’ , ford ab audeo^ ausus c 1746 Collier (I im Bobbin) 
Lane Dial Wks (1862)57 , 1 .leet oth’owd Mon ith’Fowd, 
ossing t’ get o Titback. 1700 Mrs Wheeler Westmld. 
Dial in 85 Soa yee see Ise ossin towait Hauskeepin 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed 2), Osse,^ to attempt, to offer 1834 
Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S xxvni, If I did see a friend who 
ossed to treat me, I never knew boo lay a-dying here, 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh Word bk 312 That wench dunna 
seem to oss very well 'er 's as lazy as Ludlam's dog that 
laid ’im down to hark. Ibid. 313 , 1 think the chap knows 
his work, ’e osses pietty well. 

Hence 0 ssing* vbl. sb., presaging; presage. 

aiAoa-So Alexander na Haue a gud e5e,JLes[t] on pine 
ane here-efterward pine ossynjgis lijt. Ibid. 868 For it awe 
him no5t sa openly shke ossing to make 1600 Holland 
Livy 202 This the Gaules supposing to he a fortunate ossing 
of their successe. 

Osse, OSSy sb, Obs. or dial. [See prec ] 

1 1 . A word of omen, a presage ; an ominous^ or 
auspicious vrord; an auspicious greeting, a wishing 
of good luck. Obs, 


Almost peculiar to Phil Holland, who uses it continually 
for L oMteui m Speed proh from Holland's Camden. 

1600 Holland Livy 3 We rather should begin with good 
osses and luckie forespeakings idouis omintbus}. Ibid, xli 
xviii ZZ07 note, Valerius Maximus .calleth this Omen of 
his (which I commonly interprete (Osse) fortuitum swrw 
jaetwn For wmiit of a proper teanne to expresse the 
Latine (Omen) all translators hitherto, French, Italian, and 
English, have been put to their shifts, and helpe themselves 
with (Presage’) .Whereas that other word (Osse) is very 
significant, and m analogie mqmvalent to (Omen). I mervell 
much therefore, why it is thought either strange and new 
(seeing it is English, used no doubt commonly in times past, 
and at this day currant m the North-parts, where the people 
haply are more observant of such presages) rather than 
many other forraine words, brought into our language, and 
launged with the English, or why it should be condemned 
as absonant and not pleasing to the eare, more than oaaa. 
in Greek from whence, who seeth not {Osse and Ossing 
both) are denied x6oi — Pliny Expl Words Art, Osses, 
be words cast forth at x naw ares, presaging somewhat. 1603 

PlutarcJCs Mor 1293 They take all their words which 
tliey passe in play and sport, as osses and presages 1606 
— Sueton 204 Portents., of prodigies and of Osses [£?;«/- 
««w] X609 — Antm Mai cell xix. x 136 But the gods in 

heaven forfend the Osse x6xo — Camdenls But \ 139 
All the osse and presage of good luck 16x1 Speed Hist 
Gt. Bnt VII IV § 5. 2o 6 Virgil also maketh the Horse to be 
a luckie Osse or foretokened successe m Battle. 

2 An essay or attempt (at domg something). 

Mod, W. Yorksh dial He made an oss at it 
Ossean (f s^ian), a. and sb. [f L osse-m bony 
+ -A2r.] A. adJ Bony, osseous, as a teleost fish. 
In mod Diets 

B. sb, A fish of the order Teleostei, having its 
skeleton well ossified ; an osseous fish 
1835 Kirby Hob ^ Inst Amm, II xxi 388 Osseans 
in which the skeleton is bony and form^ of bony fibres 
Osseid sf|id). Chem,rare L.osse-us\ioiiy, 
vAsx p7 0ieid~\ A name including ossem and the 
related albuminoids, 

1884 Health Exlab Caial 4 The nitrogenous principles 
are subdivided into albumen, fibnne and caserne by some 
physiologists connected with th^e, but having a lower 
value, aie the osseids, such as gelatine. 

Ossein iy sZ|m). Chem, Also osseme. [f. L 
osse-us bony -*• -IN 1 .] Bone-cartilage , the organic 
gelatmous principle in true bony tissue , the em- 
bryonic tissue which develops into bone by the 
deposit of mineral salts 

1857 Miller Eletn Chem III 665 The quantity of 
nitiogen [16 g per cent ] given in FremjPs analysis of ossein 
ifci Athuneeum 25 July 131 The restriction of the term 
albuminoids to ossein, gelatin, chondrin, and the like, not 
true proteids, will, we hope, be followed 
Osselet (p selet, p slet). Also 8 oslet, osslet 
[a. F. osselet a little bone (12th c, in Hatz -Darm.), 
f. L. os, oss- bone . see -let.] 

1 . A little bone, an osside; one of the small 
bones of the carpus or tarsus, 

1686 A Snape Afud Horse v, xi 219 The Seven Osselets 
or little Bones that make the Knee Ibid xvi 233 The 
Leg-hone and Ranges of Osselets which make that part wc 
call the Hock. x8i6 Singer Nisi, Cards 318 Atheneeus. 
says, that the ‘games of dice and osselets were in use at 
the time Troy w as besieged by the Greeks 
2 Fan-iery, (See quot.) 

c 1730 W Gibson Famed s Guide il Ixxviii (1738) 234 
Oslets aie little hard substances that anse among toe sraMl 
bones of the knee, 1737 Brackfn Farriery, Impr, (1756) 
I, 323 Splents, Osslets, bpavins, and Ring-bones, 

3 , The cutlle-bone, pen, or calamaiy of some 
cephalopods 

1849 Dana Geol App i (1850) 708 The osselet in some 
Cephalopoda. 186a — Elem Geol 455 View reduced of the 
complete osselet of a Belemnite. 

Ossemeuts 0?'sments), sb, pi rare [a, F. 
ossements bones, ad med L. ossavienta (isthc Du 
Cange), f os, oss- bone see -ment.] The bones 
of the dead j bones from which the flesh has been 
stripped. 

1841 1 . Taylor Anc, Chr (1842) II vii. 263 It [blood] h^ 
been poured upon these ossements, which were afterwards 
covered with eaith 

Ossene (p szn). Also Ossman, Ossen. [ad. late 
L OssSnl, a. Gr *0^aryoi (Epiphanius) • see quot. 
1863.] A member of an ancient heretical sect, 
living to the east of the Dead Sea, who adopted 
from the J^senes a debased form of Christianity 
[xs8o Folke Dang. Rocke xvin. (Parker Soc.) 390 The old 
heresies, in which the Papists consent with ancient heretics 
. the Ossens and Marcosians in their Rehques, and strange 
tongue iiyirayers ] x8^ Westcott in Smith Diet Bible s. v 
Essene, Tne strange account which Epiphanius mves of the 
Ossem appears to point to some comoination of Esseue and 
pseudo-Chnstian doctrines 1880 G Salmon m Smith 
Chr Biog. s V Elkesat, His accounts of the Jewish Sect 
which he calls Ossenes (Haer xg), 

Osseo-fitoous (^^swJifoibrss), a. [f, osseo-, 
comb, form of L. osse-us Osseous ^fbrous,’] Con- 
sistmg of osseous combined with or passing into 
fibrous tissue. 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys Anal, I, ia8 Tendons, such 
as those of the flexor or extensor muscles of the fingers and 
toes, as they lie in their osseo-fibrous sheaths m the hand or 
foot, 1846 Brittah tr Malgaigne's Man, Oper Surg, 240 
An osseo-^rous vault, formed by the acromion and coracoid 
process and the ligament that unites them. 

Osseous (p'stas), a. [f. L. osse-us bony (f. os 
bone) + -ous. Cf. F.osseux(j6Sg in Hatz.-Dann.).] . 
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OSSEOUSLY. 

1 . Of, consisting of, or of the nature of bone; 
bony; ossified 

*707 J Drake Anihrop. Nova II n. viii 465 The Coats of 
the vessels soonest become Osseous, as they are frequently 
found X760 J. Lee httyotL Boi 1 vin (1765) 15 An osseous 
Epidermis, commonly called the Shell 1843 Carlyix Past 
d* Pr 11 u> Alas, how like an old osseous fragment, 187s 
N iCKOLSOM Ptdssmtt, 308 As regards their true osseous system 
or endo-skdeton, Fishes vary very widely i88r Mivart Cat 
ZQ Bone, or osseous tissue, is a substance, two-thirds of 
which . , consists of mineral matter 

2 . Having a bony skeleton, teleostean 

z8a8 Stark Rleuu Nat Htst, I 374 The two great divi- 
sions tof Fishes), founded on the character of their hones, as 
being Cartilaginous or Osseous, are natural and well marlced 
Z873 Mivart Blent, Anat, 11. 59 In osseous Fishes the end 
of tne tail is turned up. 

2 . Abounding in fossil bones, ossiferous. 

z8j 3 BucKLAtU) Dtliw, 150 The femur of a hear 

from the osseous breccia of Pisa. 1876 Page Adv, Text-bk 
GeoL XIX. 383 Osseous brecaa appears singularly connected 
with the coasts of the Mediterranean, 

4 . fig Hard or firm as bone. 

1682 Sir T Browne Chr^ Mor, iii. § 4 The osseous and 
solid part of Goodness, whidi gives Stability and Rectitude 
to all the rest, i860 Farrar Orig Lattg. vi 130 The 
osseous fixtures in the fiesh garment of Language. 

Hence O sseonsly adv , as regards bone. 

BritNll 258/3 The elbow is osseously strong, 
but this strength .vanes with the position of the arm. 
tO'SSet. Obs, Forms. 5 osed, 6 oset, (.Sk. 
ousett), osset(t). [Of unascertained origin. It 
has been conjectured to be a dial, pronunciaton of 
worsted, but mvestigation does not favour this ] 
Some kind of woven material, app. of wool. Also 
attnb. Osset loom, a loom for weaving osset. 

1482 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 321 Receyved of Edmond Coldiet 
vj, verdes of blew osed to make hym a gowne. 1543 JJ^tll 
<2/ A. Parsons of Chew 26 Feb (MS ), An oset lome other- 
wysse calyd a narowe lome 1554 PFill of W Parkyns 
Somerset Ho ), All my osselt cloaths. 1578 in Wadley Bristol 
IVxlls (1886) 228 One osset loome 

llOsseter (<?setoi). Zooh [a. Russ, ocerjxb 
os&ir =: Serv. jesei} a, Pol. jesioir, Lith, asetras, 
ershkeiras sturgeon ]* A species of sturgeon, Aci‘ 
fenser Guldemiadhu 

x^Chatnb yrttLVf 630/2 The sturgeon .anditskindred 
the ^eat stureeon or beluga , the sewruga the csseter 
(A Guldenstadtu), and the small sturgeon or sterlet 
t O sseyi Obs, rare, [t L. osse-us bony + 
-Y.] Bony, osseous, 

2578 Banister Htsi, Man i. 24 The ossey suhstaunce of 
the ribbes is not eueiy where alike. 

Osseye, vanant of Osey Obs,, wine of Alsace. 
Ossianesque (ppane*sk, psi^e^sk), a, and sb, 
[f. Osstan (see next) + -esqub ] 

A. adj. Imitating or suggesting the style of the 
poems attributed to Ossian. 

1889 AtJtenmm 21 Sept. ^82/2 The subject being treated 
with an Ossianesque turgidity of phrase; 

B. sb, Ossianesque style or manner. 

^ 1874 L Stephen Hours m Library III. 350 At its worst 
it degenerates towards a lather unpleasant Ossianesque 

Ossianic psisemk), a, [f. Osstait, Mac- 
pherson*& anglicized form of Otsin (ofin), name of 
a legendary Gaelic bard, whose poems Macpheison 
claimed to have collected and translated as pub- 
hshed by him in 1760-63] Of or pertaining to 
the legendary Ossian or to the poems ascnbed to 
him; of the style or chaiacter of the rhythmic 
prose of Macpherson’s rendering of these poems, 
which has a pecuhar Celtic glamour and charm, 
hut IS marred by bombast and rant; hence, magni- 
loquent, bombastic. 

z8o8 Edin, Rev Jun., His Ossianic poetry i8s8 Scott 
Jml 11 ^122 Ballantyue blames the Ossianic monotony of 
my principal characters, 1881 AtAsnsrum 28 May 715/3 
1 hose who wish to find what traces of the so-called Ossianic 
legends still huger in Alban 

So O'ssianlsm, the sphere or realm of Ossianic 
legend and poetry; 0‘ssiaalzc , to do mto the 
form of Macpherson’s English version of ‘ Ossian *, 
x86a Macm Mag, Sept, 430 It is a comfort for the tounst 
when he comes upon some one spot where he can see the 
old Gael walking out of Ossianism into the light of record. 
Such a spot IS Dunstaffnage 18x4 Southey in Q Psv XII. 
85 The Ossiamzed Iliad could do no injury to our literature 

Ossicle (p sik’l). [ad. L osdctUtmt, dan. of 
os,o$st- bone] 

1 . A small bone , a small piece of bony substance. 
Applied m anatomy to the bones of the middle ear in the 
tympanic cavity {auditory ossicles^ 0 of audituni ) , also to 
those of the cat pus and tarsus {carnal and tarsal Qssiehs)^ 
and to the numerous minute bones whidi stiengthen the 
sderotic coat of the eye in birds and some leptiles 
1578 Banister Hut Man 1 25 As touchyng the Ossicle, 
or little bone conteined within the hart. 1599 A M tr 
GaBelkouePs Bk, Phystcke 18/2 Take out each foote 
the middlemost ossicle, or Clawe 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg, 
ir, iv 37 When.. I had laid it open, and taken out the 
splintreo ossicle& 2709 Blair in PM Trans XXVII. 225 
The Ossicles, viz. the Malleolus.. Incus Stapes, are of a 
proportional bigness 1835-6 Todd Cych Anat I 308/2 The 
.tympanic ossicle is moved by one muscle 2877 Codes & 
Alltn N, Amer Rod 582 There are eight true tarsal bones, 
besides a supplementary ossicle 
2 A small plate, joint, etc. of chitinous or cal- 
careous substance in the animal framework. 


a. One of the plates or skeletal elements of a starfish or 
other echinoderm, as the amhulacral and adasnbnlacral 
ossides, the ossicles that support tlie spines, etc* h One of 
the joints of the stem or branches of a crmoid or encrinite 
c One of the small hard parts of the gastric skeleton of 
Crustacea, as the cardiac os&icle or 'pXelei^terocardtaco,^ etc. 
2852 E Forbes Echinodermataof Bnt, Tertianese Vent 
surrounded by a membrane covered more or less with 
irregular ossicles. 1857 Mayne Ex^os Lex 839/ r Having 
the nature.. of ossicles, as the articulated pieces of whicm 
are composed the columns of anunals pertaining to the 
Chinoides 2892 T A Thomson Zool 204 [In starfishes] 

the rafter-hke plates are called amhulacral ossicles Ibid, 
The dorsal surface beats a network of htde ossicles, and many 
of these hear spines. Ibid, 238 (Crustacea) The [cardiac] 
mtU is \ery complex , there are supporting ' ossicles ' on the 
walls with external muscles attached to them. 

Ossi’CUlar, a, [f. as prec + -arI ] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or of the nature of ossicles. 

z8ar in Mawe Eafifs, Lex x88g Amer Naturahsi 
XXII 1 637 The hyomandibular breaks up into two or 
more pieces, as an ossicular chain. 

Ossl'culate, d! ^are [f L type 
f. osstadum ♦ see -ate 2 J « Osseous 2 
2857 Mayne Ex^os Lex , Ossiculains, applied by Will- 
brand to an Order of fishes, comprehending those that are 
provided with a true skeleton % ossiculate 
Ossiculated ((7S1 ki^lc^ted), a tare [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] Furnished with or made of ossicles. 

275* Sir j Hill Hist, Antm 201 Oi those, which liave 
the rays of the fins bony, some have the hranchim ossiculated, 
and others have none of these ossicles about them 

O'ssicule. [ad. L, ossictUum.l *= OssioiiB. 
x886 m Cassdfs Emycl, Diet, 
li Ossixnlniti. -a. [L , dim. of os hone ] 
A little bone ; an ossicle ; +the stone of a fruit 
2706 Phillips, Ossiculum, a little Bone. Among Her- 
balists, the stone of a plum, Cherry or suchlike Fruit 2753 
Chambers C^cl Sufp , Ossicnla audiioria, , four little 
bones contained in the cavity of the tympanum. ^2^4 
Roosa Dts Ear (1876) 20 There is no record of the ossiciua 
auditus until the 15th century 2877 Huxley Anat Inv, 
Antm, lY 555 On the antambulacral wall, the ossicula are 
elongated rods of very unequal lengths, united together. 

Ossiferous ieras), a, [f L. os^ ossz^ bone + 
-FEROTIB ] Containing or yielding bones , said of 
caves and deposits in which bones have been found, 
2823 Buckland Relto^ Dthev 162 Ossiferous caves and 
fissures. 1833 Lycll Pritic Geol III. 143 In several parts 
of Austraha, ossifferous breccias have lately been discovered 
in limestone caverns. 2877 Dawson Ortg World xiv 310 
In one of the Belgian caves, there are six beds of ossi- 
ferous mud. 

O ssifiaut, (t* rare, [f. OssrPT v, -n -art ] 
Ossifying , fig becoming hard and rigid 
2862 Ruskin Unto this Last 4 Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it 
founds an ossifiant theory of progress on this negation of 
asouL 

Ossific (^srfik), a, [f. L. os, ossi- bone + -Eio ] 
Bone-forming; becoming or making bone; ossi- 
fying, Ossific centre, a centre of ossification. 

2676 Wiseman Treat ii vii 184 You may dry the 

Bone, and dispose it by virtue of its ossifick faculty to thrust 
out a Callus. 27x3 Crescldcn Anat i. l (1726] 8 The ossific 
matter not flowing far enough to complete a bone 2804 
Abernethy Surg, Obs 103 Without any manifest cause 
existing to excite such ossific inflammation. x88x Mivart 
Cat 334 1 he ordinary ossific centres found in other vertebrs. 

+ 0 ssificated, a, Obs, [f. L. type ^osstficat -^ : 
see next and -ate 3 .] == Ossified 
1727 Bailey vol II, Ossifcated, turned or become Bone, 
hardened from a sofrer caiuJaginous Substance mto one of 
a firmer Texture. 1765 Treat Dorn Pigeons 43 The hone- 
wen 15 an ossificated tumor, arising upon the joints as before 
Ossification G7Sifik^i*j9a). [n. of action from 
Ossify. So in Fr. (1709 in Hatz -Dann.) ] 

1 . The formation of bone; the process of be- 
coming or changmg into bone; the condition of 
being ossified. 

Centre of ossification, the initial point from which this 
process starts, the point at which cartilage 01 connective 
tissue begins to ossify; 

2697 R. Baker {tiui) Cursus Osteologicus Being a Corn- 
pleat Doctrmeof the Bones Shewingtheir Nature., manner 
of Ossification, Nourishment [etc ]. 2733 Belchier in Phil, 
Trans XXXvTII. 196 The gradual Increase of the Bones 
IS described, even from the fost Stages of Ossification, to 
that of an Adult 2830 R Knox B4clard*s Anat 203 
Ossification of the arteries is most commonly the lot of old 
age. 2832 — Cloquets Anat, i^s This hone, presents three 
centres of ossification, one for its middle part, and two for 
the lateral regions 2855 Holden Hwti, Osteol (1878) 24 
The bone called the ^sacrum ' has as many as 33 centres oeforo 
its ossification is complete. 

2 concr. The result of the process, a bony forma- 
tion or concretion, bone as a formation 

1705 W. CowpER in Phil, TVtf/w.XXIV 2070 The Trunks 
of the Arteries of the Leg were Obstructed by Petrifactions 
or Ossifications 2807 M BailUe Morb Anat (ed 7) 259 
It would appear that ossifications are sometimes to he found 
in this cartilage. 2822 Lamb Ser i Chimney-Sweepers, 
From the mouth of a true sweep a display of those white 
and shining ossifications, stiikes me as an allowable piece 
of foppery 

3 fig The process of becoming bard or callous. 

z8% spectator 13 Apr., A misery, not relieved, by .ossi- 

fication^of the feelings. 

Ossificatory (p^sifik^htari), a, rare, [f L. 
type ^ossificat- (in ossification) + -oby,] Of the 
nature of, or tending to, ossification. 


1870 Rolleston Amm Life 20 Not as yet closed up by 
ossincatory ingrowth 

Ossified (p'sifaid),/// a, [£ Ossify + -edI.] 
Made or converted into bone; hardened like bone ; 
rendered osseous 

2798 T Hjnderwell Htsi Scarborough in u This 
dm was not m an ossified state 1834 M'Murtrie CuviePs 
A mm Ktn^ S3 The first has three ossified phalanges m 
the middle finger of the wing. * 

Ossifier (p sifoioi) [f. Ossify v, + -erI.] One 
who or that which ossifies 
2840 Hood Up Rhine 328 But Power is a frightful ossifier. 
Ossiform (psifpjm), a, rare, [f. L. type 
*osstform~is, f os, osst-- bone ; see -form ] Of the 
form of bone , resemblmg bone , bone-like. 

x8;(7-9 Todd Cycl Anat IV 226/1 The origin of ossiform 
particles m the brain. 

tOsarfipagrant, a, Obs, rare’’^ [erron. f. L. 
osstfragus bone-breaking + -antI] 

2656 Blount Glossogr,, Ossijragant, that breaketh bones. 
Ossi&a^e {p S1M5). [ad L. osstfrag^us, -a, 
namerfif a bird of prey, the * bone-breaker from 
ossifragus bone-breaking, f. os, osst- hone + frag-, 
root ot franget'e to break. ^ Cf It. osstfraga. 

The ossijfraga of Phny is identified by modem naturalists 
with Ae Lammergeyer, which swallows and digests hones, 
and IS said to let them fall from a great height upon rocks 
and stones so as to break them. But the name appears to 
have been early transferred in France and England to the 
Fish-hawk, to which, in its assumed modern forms orfraie, 
osPrey, it is now applied Osstfrage has subsequently been 
t^en directly from the L form, either simply to render the 
L , or to name the bu:d held to be meant by Phny, but has 
sometimes been used merely as a synonym of Osfrey (In 
modern Ornithology, Osstfraga has been awkwardly taken 
by Bonaparte as generic name of the Giant Fulmar, a bird of 
the petrel family ) See also Osprey ] 

1 As a rendenng of L. osstfraga, or as a name 
for the Lammeigeyer or Geir Eagle, or of some 
kmdred species identified with the bird called by 
the Romans osstfraga 

x 6 oi Holland Phny x, ui 272 Some reckon yet another 
kind of .£gle, which they call Barbatse , and the Tuscanes, 
(Dssifiage 26x2 Bible Lev xi, 13 The Eagle, and the Ossi- 
fiage [a P gier eagle], and theOspiay [Coverd the Aegle, 
the Gosbauke, the Cormoiaimte; Wyclif an egle, and a 
griffyn, and a merlyoun ; Purvey an egle, and a grippe, 
^ete ; Vulg aquilam et gryphem, et hahseetum] 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud Ep 130 i^en the Septuagint makes use 
of this word [^iJi/f] Tremellius and our Translation hath 
rendred it the Ossiirage, which is one kinde of Eagle. 2656 
Blount Glossogr, Osstfrage, a kind of Eagle, having so 
strong a beak, mat therewith she breaks hones, and is there- 
fore called a bone breaker x688 R. Holme Amtoury IL 
256/2 The Ossifiage, or Dispised Eagle is of gi eater Body, 
yet of different colour, from the Eagle, 2872 Whyte Mel- 
ville Saichedon III xi 150 Such km th^ seemed to thdur 
conquerois as the dog to the wolf, the ossifrage to the eagle, 
2 . Identified with the Osprey or fish-hawk. 

2658 Phillips, Ossfrage, a kmd of Eagle which breaketh 
bones with her beak, the same as Osprey 2678 Ray 
Willughhy's Omith 59 For the Haliaeetus or Sea-Eagle we 
will present the Reader with the Ossifrage of Aldrovandus.. 
a fierce and generous bud, preying upon Fish, and frequent- 
ing not only Pools and &yers, hut also the Sea. xSyz 
Browning Balaust 123 Crook’d claw 0’ the creature, cormo«» 
rant, Or ossifrage, that.. hangs Afloat 1' the foam. 
Ossi'fragOUS, a, rare'^^, [f. L. ossifrag^us 
(see prec.) + -ous ] Bone-breaking 
2722 Bailey, Osstfrangent, Osstfragons, bone-breaking. 
Hence in Ash, Worcester, Webster, etc. 
f Ossi6:a*ngent, a, rarer'^, [f. L. os bone + 
frangeniem, breaking.] = prec. q, v, 

Ossiil^ G^'sifoi), V, [f. L. os, ossi- bone -f -fy : 
cf, F. osstfier (1709 in Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

1 . tntr. To become or turn into bone ; to change 
from soft tissue into bone. 

2713 Cheselden i 1 (1726) 5 Flat bones, begin to 
ossify m a middle point 2742 A. Monro Anat Boms 
(ed 3) 32 They become more solid, and at last ossify, 
Mivart Anat 63 The walls of the two concave vertebral 
aiticular cups may ossify. 

b, fig. To become hardened and callous; to 
become iigid and fixed as regards progress 
2858 Froude Hist, Eng III. xv, 297 TTie natural instinct 
of veneration had ossified into idolatry 2892 Ck Tintgs 
2 Jan 9/r It IS said in academic circles of a very successful 
Fellow who rises too rapidly to high place, that be ossifies 

2 . irans. To convert into bone; to harden, to 
malce like bone, (Chiefly in passive ) 

2721 Phil, Trans Abr V 341 headvig. The Arteries 
Ossified 2800 Med Jml IV 227 The coronary arteries 
wei e ossified. 2849 Murchison Siluria xu. 303 The skeletons 
of these animals were all well ossified 

b. fig To harden ; to render callous, ngid, un- 
progressive, or inoperative 
2832 Frasefs Mag, III 7 Their withers aie wrung, their 
feelings aie ossified, i860 Farrar Ong Lang v. 114 Our 
phrases, often repeated, ossify the very organs of intelligence, 
2877 R H. Hutton Ess, (ed 2) I 10 Long-contmued 
doubt, must m the end ossify the higher parts of the mind. 
Hence O'ssifying vbl, sb, and ^^4 a, 

1713 Cheselden Anat 1, i (1726) 6 By the continual 
addition of this ossifying matter, the bones increase; 2742 
A Monro Anat Bones {td, 3) 32 The ossifying of Bones. 
1799 Hatchett in P/al, Tram LXXXIX 325 The ossi- 
fying substance, which is principally phosphate of lime, is 
dissolved. 2898 L Stephen Stud, of a Biogr II m. 7^ 
nature had resisted the ossifying process which makes most 
of us commonplace . . m later life. 
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OSTENT, 


Ossitacion, obs. form of Oscitation. 
Ossivorous (^si*vor3s), a, [f. L asst- bone 
+ -vor-tfs devouring + -ous] Bone-devourmg, 
feeding upon bones , in Fai/i bone-destroying. 

1676 Grew MussuniiAnat Stomach 4* Gvis v 20 A Dog, 
and other Ossivorous Quadrupeds 1843 Dunglison Med 
Le r , Ossivorous Aspeciesof tumour, mentioned bj, Ruysch, 
which destroys the bone 1857 m Ma\ke Expos JJex^ 

Osslet 5 obs form of Osselet. 

OssouB {jp S3s), rare^ [ad rare L. ossos-U 5 j\ 
Bony, osseous 

1831 T, Hope Ess Origin Man II 357 A single ossous 
tube The gelatine of each hardens into an ossous plate, 
t O'ssprmger, Obs, rare‘-^ [Expanded from 
OSPEET. cf OSPHING.] =* OSPEEY or OSSIPBAQB 
(In the passage quoted there is no Gr equivalent ) 
e t6ix Chapman /iiad xvtii S57 Like t’ the hawk surnam'd 
the osspringer, Stoop'd from the steep Olympian hill 
II OssTLairixuii. " 3 * [Late Latin ] « next. 
1765 H Walpole Zet to Moniam 26 May, I will not 

E lace an ossuanum in my garden for my cat, before her 
ones are ready to be placed in it. 1857 Birch Anc Pottery 
(1858) I 293 A remarkable vase,. found m a tomb near the 
Piraeus, resembles in shape the glass ossuana of the Romans. 
Ossuaiiry (^sit^ian), [^d late L. osstidriuniy 
irreg. £ os^ ossi- bone; ? after mortndriwn mortuary. 
Cf. mod.E. ossmtre (1835 ^ Acad.),] 

A. receptacle for the bones of the dead ; a bone- 
vault, charnel-house ; a bone-urn. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot 25 The earth had con- 
founded the ashes of these Ossuanes 1678 Phillips (ed 4), 
Ossuary^ a Charnel-house or place where Dead-mens bones 
are kept 183a G. Downes Lett Cent Countries I. iss 
The church and castle occupy the same elevated site. 
Annexed to the former is a well-filled ossuary, or bone-house. 
1885 Lubbock Preh. Times v (1878) 139 These chambered 
long barrows may have served as ossuanes. 1896 Times 
19 Mar 3/6 Conveyed to an ossuary specially constructed m 
the new cemetery. 1899 Baring-Gould £k, of West I. x. 
167 The dolmen was the family or tnbal ossuary 

b. trmtsf. A bone-cave, or deposit formed largely 
of bones, belonging to late geological times ^ 
x86i Sir F PALGRAVEiVb?7« Sf Eng HI. 329 Bringing the 
ossuary of the Kirkdale Cave within the period even of the 
last population of the wolds. z86a R H. Patterson Ess 
Hist 4- Art 116 The caves and ossuaries of Franconia and 
Upper Saxony, 

c. That in which rebes of the dead past are 
preserved. 

187a O W. Holmes Poet Break/ d vi 198, I love to go 
to his ossuary of dead transactions, as 1 would visit the 
catacombs of Rome or Paris 

d. aitnb, or 2&adj Of or for the deposit of the 
bones of the dead 


1857 WiGLEY St Charles Borromeo*s Insir Eccl Build 
xxviu § s Thb ossuary place or charnel house. 1859 J ephson 
Briitany iv, 40 Charnel-houses or ossuary chapels. 

Ost, oste, obs ff Oast, Hostj^. Hostz;, 
Ostage, obs, form of Hostage. 
llOstadgia, ostalgy. Path. [f. Gr. harkov 
bone + dfAyoj pain.] Neuralgic pam in a bone. 

1853 DuNGLisoNflf^if, Lex.i Ostalgia. 1857 Mayne Ex^os. 
Lex , Ostalgia ostalgy 

+ Oate,v Obs. rare. In 5 ostey. \e..O¥.oster, 
F. dter^ tram. To put or tahe out, to remove. 
C1450 Lonelich Grailstxmx. 3 S 7 him be-hoveth to ben 
Osteyed [Fr. osies\ In the Manere as here Is seide. 
Osteal (s Stial), a. [f. Gr 6ot£-ov bone + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to bone , spec of the quality of 
sound produced by the percussion of bone. 

1877 Roberts Handbk Med. (ed. 3 ) II. ii The p^ci^ion 
note may become somewhat osteal in quality i88z Owen 
in lAmgm Mag I ^ Differences, osteal or dental 1893 
S. Ge^ Auscult 4 - Percuss, lu. (ed 4) 63 The highest pitA^ 
tones are called Osteal because they are yielded by the hard 
solid tissues, cartilage and bone 1898 AllbutfsSysi Med, 
V 60s Ostem and Penosteal Cachexia. 

Osteid (p’stfjid). Path , Amt [f. Gr. oari-ov 
bone + -ID An abnormal bony or calcareous 
deposit in a tissue, tumour, etc.; also, a bony 
growth in the pulp-cavity of a tooth, 
xSpa in Soe Lex 
Osteill, obs. form of Hostel, 

Osteine, -in (p*stf|ia). Amt. [ad. Gr.SirT^iV-os 
made or formed of bone] The substance of bone, 


bony tissue, bone as a tissue. 

*854 Owen Skel ^ Teeth in Ctre, Sc , Organ. Nat I, x6r 
When those salts consist chiefly of phosphate of lime, the 
tissu^ called * osteine or bone, and ^ dentine or tooth, are 
constituted, between which the chief distinction lies in the 
mode of arrangement of the earthy particles. x87a L P 
Meredith Teeth (1878) 10 Beside these, are found albumen, 
fibnne, osteme, globuline, carbonate of lime, fluoride of cal- 
cium, and other proximate principles 

Osteitis (^>stijortis). Path Also ostitis, [f 
Gr. hark-ov bone + -iTis ] Inflammation in the 
substance of a bone. 


X839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat III. 64/1 Acute arthntis of the 
knee maybe combined with acute osteitis of the bones. 1899 
Allhuifs Syst Med VI. 551 The microscopic appearances 
are those of raiefactive osteitis. 


Hence OBteltlc (-i’tik) a.^ of or pertaining to 
osteitis. In recent Diets. 


Ostel, obs. form of Hostel Osteler(e, -ore, 
obs ff OsTLEE. Ostelmentjvar Hustlement Obs, 
Ostexid (^temd), v. Now rare, [ad. L, ostend- 
he to stretch out before one’s face, expose to view, 


f. oh-^ obs- (Ob- i) + tendhe to stretch. Ostendhe 
had ppl. stem either ostem- or ostent-^ hence 
ostensible^ ostenszonp osieniion, ostent] Uans, To 
show, reveal , to manifest, exhibit. 

0x450 Mtrour Saluncioun 34S6 Duellyng fourty dajes 
after oft sith he hym ostendit Ibtd 4144 For vs his Cica- 
trices he ostendid. 1489 Sc, Acts ^as /y (iBs4> 222/r 
[To] ostend and schew quhat ncht bai haid to he taking of 
the samyn, 1590 J Proctor in C S Eight Rehg A ij b. To 
ostend the good will I alwaies bare touard your worship. 
1613 HDMVooDSi/oo^'^gov.Wks 1874111 163 1 he mortals 
Ostend their gratitude to \s the Gods. 1897 H G Wells 
Platiner Story {xA 2)11 He concealed rather than ostended 
this curious conflmiatory arcumstance, 

(The sense * to appear prominently, to show itself' given 
m Davies and copied by later diets., founded on a quot. 
from Bp Hall, has no existence; the word is oAended\ 
Hence Ostemded ffh a , displayed, manifested 
x6o8 Armin Nest Nmn, (x 83 o} 45, 1 am.. made bould in 
your ostended curtesies. 

Ostensibility (^tensibrliti). [f. Ostensible 
+ -iTY.] The quality of being ostensible ; f con- 
spicuousness, ostentation {obs ). 

*775 S J Pratt Liberal Opin. xxvu, (1783) I i8x People 
of low education, and little mind, were always capable of a 
silly ostensibihty, that sooner or later brought them into dis- 
grace. 199s Hist, m Ann Reg 1x7 He studiously avoided 
ostensibihty, and left to others the danger, as well as the 
honour, of acting an open and explicit part. 

Ostensible (pste usibT), a {sb ) [a. F. osten- 
sible (i 740 m JOict. Acad ) , ad. L. type ^osttnsibxLis 
Laws Hen c. 80 § ii), f. ost&ns-, ppl, 

stem of ostendhe : see Ostend,] 
f 1 , That may be shown, exhibited, or presented 
to view ; hence, presentable ; also, made or pre- 
pared to be shown Obs, 

1768-71 H Walpole VertndsAnecd Paint. (1786) II X40 
[Rubens] was called to Pans by Mary de* Medici, and 
painted the ostensible history of her life in the Luxemburgh 
1783 Ld Temple Lei a Apr inDk Buckhm, Cri, Geo HI 
(1853) I I wish you to wnte me an ostensible letter,, 
upon the conduct of the Portuguese. 1798 "Bid Amer, Law 
Rep (1800) I 92 B. was the only ostensible person in the 
country, P having gone off, and C.’s estate not being suffi- 
cient to make good the loss ^xi8o5 A Carlyle Auiobiog 
i, (i860) 31 He took great pains to make them (especially the 
first, for the second was hardly ostensible) appear amonghis 
best scholars i8a8 Bentham Whs <i8a 3) X s9* You should 
, send me two letters^one confidential, another ostensible, 
f 2 , That presents itself to view or shows itself 
off; open to public view, conspicuous, ostenta- 
tious. Obs, 

X78a in Ld, Macartnefs Life &c (1807) 1 144 YTere we to 
adopt the ostensible and artincial language of that prudence 
which [etc] 1803 Mrq. Wellesley Lei to A, Wellesley 
26 June in Owen ^e^ (*877) 30a The most direct and even 
ostensible interposition of the British authority 1809 
Malkin GdBlasx li. T xa He has been in an ostensible 
Situation and his father ought to be buned with all the 
forms of state. xSaS Ld Grenville Sink Fund 29 WJuch 
, , can exhibit tons only the outward and ostensible workings 
of this complicated mechanism. 

3 . Declared, avowed, professed ; exhibited or put 
forth as actual and genuine: often implicitly or 
explicitly opposed to * actual * real and so =* 
merely professed, pretended. 

* 77 * yuntus Lett liv, 289 The best of princes is not dis- 
pleased with the abuse which he sees thrown upon his 
ostensible Ministers. 1786 Burke W Hastings Wks, 184a 
II 119 A party of Bntish and other troops, with the nabob 
in the ostensible, and the Bntish resident m the real, com- 
mand *837 Ht Martineau Sog, Amir, III 269 Ihere will 
be less that is ostensible and more that is genuine, ^ they 
grow older x^ C Bronte y, Ey*e x. (1873) 85 My 
ostensible errand on this occasion was to got measwed for 
a pair of shoes, 1874 Green Short Hist vii § 4 * 3 °* Her 
ostensible demand was for English aid in her restoration to 
the throne. 

B. asr^ inj^/. Ostensible matters. 
x96i J PYCROFT Agony Point xxiii. (1B62) 231 When all 
these positive essentials and ostensibles were so respectably 


bsteusibly (pste nsibli), adzi, [f, prec. + -ly 2.] 
L an ostensible manner, avowedly, declaredly, 
rofessedly: distinguished firom, and often im- 
Licitly or explicitly opposed to ‘ actually’, ‘really’, 
id so — under mere profession or pretence. 

1765 H. Waliolb Fertue'sAnecd Paint II. il 60 He 
'61 employed m the treaty of marriage, though ostensibly 
;ting only in the character of a painter, 1837 Syd, Smith 
^hs, (1867) II 249 He put his trust really where he put 
s trust ostensibly 187* H. Ainsworth Tower Hill si 
The neglected Queen was sent to Richmond, ostensibly 
r change of air, but really that she might be out of the 
ay. 1874 L. Stephen Hours tn Library (1892) I. iv 154 
be characters which ostensibly play the chie^art. 
tb Conspicuously, ostentatiously. Obs 
tSsS Ht. Martineau Auiobiog I 272 Madame de Stael 
as exhibited as ostensibly at the British Gallery as any of 
e pictures on the walls. , 

[>ste]lsioil (pste n/an) Also 5 -oion, o -tion. 
L F ostemion{iil±.c,),Ed,'L.osiens-,ostefitiFn-em^ 
of action from ostend-he : see Ostend ] 

1-1. Tbe action of showing, exhibition, display ; 
anifestation. Obs, « . , 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii X 47 For the solace of hym and 
tencion of loue. 1489^^51: Acts yas (*8x4) 223/1 
be saidis personis..has bane ofttymes Calht for he osten- 
)une and schewing of hare Richtis. 1542 Sc, Aids Mary 
A11/2 All vbwis lordis , hes maid faith and sworne 
bandis. x6a5 Bovs Wks, 


(1630) 676-9 Ostension, . t in respect of the solemn inaugura- 
tion of their Apostleship, on the Feast of Pentecost, 2. Os- 
tention in regard of the execution of their office. 1650 W, 
SelaiePs Exp Rom to Ep Ded., Not to make use of for 
ostension and ostentation 1733 W Crawford Infideli^ 
(1836) 116 Divine ponidiments are for the ostention of his 
justice. 1789 T. Taylor Proelus II 24 1 he former [Q E, F ] 
announcing the production of something, but this [Q.E D.j 
the ostension and invention of a thing required 

2 . Heel. The action of holding forth the Eucha- 
ristic elements to the sight of the people. 

1607 Sehol Disc agst Anttchr. i. u 31 Some Churches re- 
tame the eleuation still, not for adoration like the Papists, 
but for ostension to the people x€of» £p Patrick Answ. 
Touchstone 34 At the ostension of the Bread of the Euchanst, 
and the Cup of Blessing. X867 C. Walker Ritual Reason 
Why 127 1 he rite was called the ‘ elevation ' or lifting up, 
viewed under the first aspect , the * ostension,' or showing, 
viewed under the second. 

Hence tOste'nsioiial,^ Obs [L ostenftondits.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr, Osiensionaly a Souldier attending 
the Pnnee in publique Shews. 

Ostensive (fste nsiv), a, [ad, late L. osienstv- 
iis (‘syilogismus ostensivus’ Boeth. AnsUi, Anal.)^ 
f. ostens- (see Ostensible) ; see-iVB ; in F. osimsif^ 
-tve (14th a m Hatz.-Darm ).] 

1 . Manifestly or directly demonstrative ; spec, in 
Lqric, Setting forth a general piinciple manifestly 
including the proposition to be proved. 

Ostensive reduction, reduction by the direct processes of 
conversion, permutation, and transposition, as opposed to 
indirect reduction, g per impossibtle 
x6os 'Biiom Ado, Learn, il xiv, § 3 The Proposition., re- 
duced to the Principle they terme a Probation Ostenriue. 
16x4 Jackson Creed lu ix. S i It hath beene manifested by 
ostensiue proofe from Scriptures. 1697 tr. Burgersdtatis 
Ids Logic if, IX. 42 Reduction is either ostensive or else by 
way of impossible. 1711 Bnt Apollo IV. No. 81/2 We 
cannot give an Ostensive Demonstration of thi& 1836 Sir 
W Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 305 The two species of Mathe- 
matics— the Geometric or Ostensive, and the Algebraic or 
Symbolical 1870 Jevohs Elem, Lope xvii i§o The simpler 
process of direct or as it is often called ostensive reduction 
b. Professedly demonstiative ; specious. 
xi^Blaclxtt Mag LV 238 No proof, ^can be so showy 
and ostensive to a stranger, as that which Is supplied by this 
vindictive pamphlet. 

2 - ‘Showing, betokening’ (J,); declarative, 

*755 in Johnson, 1877 E Cairo Philos, Kant n xix, 661 
The ideas of reason are heuristic, not ostensive, they enable 
us to ask a question, not to give the axiswer. 

3. — Ostensible a 3 . 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix, xi, I have always observed, 
that wheie one scheme answers two purposes, the ostensive 
is never the purpose most at heart ^ 28x5 Zelvca II, 251 She 
was aware of a motive to the visit, in addition to the osten- 
sive one. 1830 W. Phillips ML Sinas ixi 413 Else, where- 
fore dius. No cause ostensive Desert the pe^le? 

Hence Ostemsively adv, [cf late L. ‘ per im- 
possibile, et ostensive’, Boeth.], in an ostensive 
manner, a. demonstratively, directly; b. avowedly, 
professedly, ostensibly. 

a *774 Lloyd Fain. to Fnend Poems (1790) 273 Affect- 
mg cynical g]nniace..m rags and tatters, strole the street; 
Ostenslvely exceeding wise *782 Hist. Eur, m Ann, Reg 
oifPfz The enemy rested all their hopes now, at least 
ostensively, on the defeat of Lord Howe's fleet, 1847 I 5 e 
Quincey Proiestafdisni9J)e& 1838 VIII, 108 A postulate of 
me human reason, not proved ostensively, but indirectly 
proved as being presupposed m other necessities. 

Ostensoir, -orium : see Osiensoby, 
tOstensor. Obs, rare. »next. 

*804 Captive of Valence II 52 He [Joseph II]^ has for- 
bidden the use of the ostensor to give the benedictions of 
the holy sacrament, except in particular diurches. 

Ostensory (pste*ns3ri). Also in Fr., It., 
L. forms in -oir, -orio, -orium. [ad. medL. 
astensori-um, f cstem-t ppl. stem of ostendhe : see 
Ostend and -oby 1.] A receptacle m which to dis- 
play the Host to the congregation ; a monstrance. 

*722 J Eichardson Statuest etc Italy 20$ The Eucha- 
nstical Presence is express’d by the Host in the Golden 
Osiensono on the Altar. *760-72 tr. yuan 4 Ultods Vog, 
(ed. ^ II 39 The sacred vessels, the chalices, ostensonuros . in 
the richness of which there is a sort of emulation between the 
several churches. 1833 Catholic Mag, J uly 506 His splendid 
ostensoir, or remonstrance, supported by ai^els, which cost 
200 florins 1834 Beckford Italy II 49 The light of m- 
numerable tapers blazing on the diamonds of the ostensorj^ 
1839 New Monthly Mag LV, sp. The priest turned round 
with the glittering ostensory in his hand *86* kJ, P« 
Hodgson Resid Nagasaki vi. 143 The lighted tapers on the 
altar, the chaplet, the aureole, the ostensoir, the incense, 
the prayer for the dead, are facts to be noted pn Japanese 
worship] *888 Harpeds Mag. 371/2 The pnest .. 
walked under the canopy, and held the osiensonuut up in 
an imposing manner as high as his head. 

0 st 6 &t (fste*nt), Now rare, [ad.L. ostent- 
um something shown, a prodigy, sb.^ of 

neuter pa, pple, of see Ostend, Rarely 
in L. form,] A sign, portent, wonder, prodigy. 

1563-87 Foxe A,ti‘M (1684) II. 04 Which miraculous 
ostent, passing the ordinary course of natural causes was 
sent of God, 1598 Chapman Marlmds Hero/ Leaner 
IV Argt , Ostetits that threaten her estate, c x6x* — Iliad 
II. 280 Wise Jove is he hath shown This strange ostent to ms. 
1663 J Spencer Prodigies (*665) 185 When he w^^aBoy in 
the Low-Countries, some Ostenia of like condition were 
shewn him about the beginning of the BelgickWars *741 
T. Francklin tr. Cicero's Ned, Gods 11. ^ From whence 
they are called ()stents, Signs, Portents, Prodigies, x8xa 
W, Tennant AnsierF. iv.Txi, A globe of fire Miraculous 
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osCent). 1898 T. Hardy IViessex P^fetrtsg Th« Hight vaxed 
vratif As though ith an awed sense of such ostent 

Ostesit (pstcTit), sb^ Now rase £ad. L. 
ostesitti-s a showing, displaying, show, display, 
parade, f. ppl. stem of ostesiti-^e , see Ostend ] 

1 . The act of showing , manifestation, indication ; 
show, display, appearance. 

SuAKS Jlfgrd^ V II u 205 Vse all the obseruance of 
cmilhtie Like one well studied m a sad ostent lo please his 
Grandam. Ibid viii 44 Imploy your chiefest thoughts To 
courtship, and such faire ostents of loue As ^hall con- 
uemently become ^ou there, xd^d G Daniel Pot'f/is Wks 
1878 I 59 Dost aright disceme Twixt vertue and ostent 
X657 W hloRicE Loena gnasi KoLvti Diat. v. 245 Those 
Reasons, whereof th^ m^e ostent with so many plausible 
amplifications. 1784 Cowper Tas& vi. 487 Atheist in ostent. 
Vicious m act, m temper savage-fierce. x8x8 Jas Mill 
Bni, India II v v 547 In name and ostent, the sovereignty 
of the Nabob was not to be infnnged. i86t Patmore hi 
Macvt Mag-^ V 26 Nature's infinite ostent Of lovely 
flowers m wood and mead 

2 . Vainglonous display, ostentation. 

1598 Barckley Feltc Man (1631) 183 All such whom 
glory swels with proud ostenL t6^ Heyivood Brii Troy 
viir V, Thou proud Achilles uith Uiy great ostent. 1639 
G. Daniel Ecclus, v i Trust not in Riches, with a vaine 
Ostent Of Fullnes. 1895 W Watson FatT^r of Forest 13 
Goodly the ostents are to thee And pomps of tune 
b, with^/ An embodiment of ostentation 
1638 Brideoake in yonsowus Virbius, [Such] may have 
The vain ostents of pnde upon their grave. x6|2 Benlowes 
Theo^L xti. xcii, Ambitbus obelibks, ostents of Pnde 

t Ostent, t;- Obs £ad. F. (ifithc m 

Godef), ad L, osienid-re to show off, freq. of 
osiendere see Ostemtd] ==Ostentate z; 

X531 Rlyot Goo^ it. XIV, Semblably ther be some, that by 
dissimulation can ostent or shewe a high grauitie, X583 
Stubbes Annt Abas, i (187^ 30 The pride of the mouthe 
consisteth m ostentmg and btaggyng of some singular 
vertue m himselfe or some other of his kinred. 16x5 T 
Adams JSng, Sicbuess Wks i86t I 4x5 Malice not only 
discovers, but ostenteth her devihsh enects. 2633 — Farjf, 

2 Peter 1 7 There is nothing more easy than to ostent the 
love of God. 

i-Oste'ntate, ///.« Ohs rare*^^ [ad. L, 
osteHtat-itSi^z.^^X^MosteiUdre, see next. J Boasted, 
vamglonously di^layed. 

^ 16x5 T Adams Blacke DemU 53 Like the speckled 
innocency of the Papists in their ostentate chanty 
Oatentat^ (p'st^nteit), v Now rare (?only 
V, iS*.). £f. L. ostentdt-^ ppl stem of ostentdre^ 

freq, of osteizd-hei see Osteitd.] , 

1 . tram. To make a show of, show off, display ' 
ostentatiously or boastfnlly. 
c 1540 Snrr, Northampioti Priory m Prance A ddti, Narr 
Pof Plot 3d Christs Holy Evangely, which . wee did 
ostentate and openly devant to keepe most exactly, xfiaa 
Foiherhfs Aiheom, Pref. 20. 1676 Doctrine 0/ Devils 
161 He was not for extravagant Rambles, as most Cnticks 
are, Vain gloaously to ostentate their great Reading, and 
Subtile Conjectuies, upon small, or no occasions C 

Mather Magn Ckr vit v. (1852) 546 This proud Thraso 
would in his preaching ostentate skill m Latin, and m 
Gteek. x886 Amencem XII. 264 The viburnums ostentate 
their cymes of fruit X889 Ibid 2Z Dec xga/z Sail Marco . 
ostentates upon the upper portion of its fagade all the flond 
detail of the Venetian manner. | 

tb. tntr, for rejl. To boast Ohs, 
x^o G H. Hist, Cardinal in in. 323 Let not him that is 
Head of a Faction, ostentate too much 
t 2 . To show, display. Ohs. 

1630 Lord Banians ^ Persees^j Not ostentating himselfe 
to pablike view, but living recluse 
OstentatioiL (pstent^i Jan), [a. F, ostentation^ 
OF. -acum (1366 in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. cstentd- 
tidn-esUi n of action from ostentdre • see prec.] 
fl. The presaging of future events; a presage; 
a portent, prodigy. Ohs rare, 
i 4 j 6 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II 190 Many a day Men have be 
ferde of here rebelhoun By grete tokenes and ostentaaoun 
1607 Topsell Fonrf Beasts (1658) 263 There have been 
predictions or ostentations of things to come, taken from a 
Wolf, a Fox, a Serpent, and a Horse, which were called 
AwAieza Pedestna 

2 The action of showing or displaying ; a show, 
exhibition, display (qf something) In qnot, 1865 
»= Demonstbatioit 6 (militaiy). Ohs or arch. 

X534 More Corn/ agsi. Tub 11 Wks iigx/i Al theyr 
wonderful workes diaw to no frutefiil end, but to a frmte- 
le«e ostentMion and shew. 1387 Fleming Co«/« Hehnshed 
III. 1557/2 With such other false ostentations of immanitie. 
*599 MrtehAdoVf,! 207 Publish it, that she is dead 
in^ed Maintaine a mournmg ostentation x6o6 — Ant 
^ VI 52 But TOu are come A Market-maid to Rome, 
andhaue preuented The ostentation of our loue, which left 
vnshewne, Is often left vnloa’d 1608 Topsell Serpents 
(rfsf) S94 When .. they make ostentation hereof m the 
Market, or publique Stage, they suffer them to bite their 
own flesh <11716 South Serm (1744) X. vii. 221 For osten- 
tation of strength and valour, at their 
glows 1863 Carlyle Fredk Gt, xix 
Finck to nde-out reconnoitering and t( 
ostentations 

Mere show, appearance, apparition; false 
show, pretence Ohs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 334 In truth there was 
no such thing, and all was but a fantastical ostentation 
1649 Eihon 11. ai He , who thinks by such we^ 

policies and ostentations to game behefe and absolution, 

to. A spectacular show or exhibition. Ohs, 

4588 Shaks, L, L, lit V, L 1x8 The King would baue mee 


present the Princesse with some dehghtfull ostentation, or 
show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke 

3 Display intended to attract notice or admira- 
tion; pretentious parade, vainglorious ‘shoivmgoff*. 

<7x430 tr. De JjmiaJione in lix 139 Grace also tech^ to 
eschue veyne plesaunce & ostentacion x5S5 Eden Decades 
To Rdr. (Arb ) 49 Ihe fonde and barbarous ostentation of 
superfluous riches 1623 K Long tr. Barclays Argents ii 
xvu II 7 Under colour of seeking to learne wisdome,but in- 
deed to make ostentation of his owne 1661 Papers on 
Alter Prayer-hk 22 The ostentation of his good works, is 
not the work of a good C^imtian 1764 Goldsm Trav 273 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, Pants for the vulgar 
praise which fools impart 2874 Green Short Hist vui. ^ 3, 
483 The frivolous ostentation of Buckingham ,, gave point 
to the fierce attack 

Ostentatious (pstent^ijas), a, £f Ostenta- 
tion see -ions. Has displaced the eailiex ostenta- 
itve, osteniatoryi osientwe, ost&nious,'\ 

1 . Charactenzed or marked by ostentation ; a. Of 
actions, personal qualities, etc. Performed, exer- 
cised, or set forth m a way calculated to attract 
attention or admiration ; boastful. 

[2656 Blount Glossogr^ Osientatitions [? mispr\ set out 
for shew or vam-glory ] xyoz Btog in Stanly’s aisi Plulos 
g This Philosophy has charmed a World of People by its 
1 Proud and Ostentatious Principles. 17x6 Addison Free- 
I holdert^o ^ 8 Mis Rehgion was sincere, not ostentatious 
' X782 Miss Bornev Cectha n n, A display of importance so 
ostentatious made Cecilia alreadyhalf repent her visit xBss 
Macaulay £ss , M ilton (1887) 16 To imitate the ostentatious 
generosity of those ancient knights 1849 — Hist Eng vii 
II 187 Lewis, with that ostentatious contempt of public law 
which was characteristic of him, occupied Orange and con- 
fiscated the revenues, 1874 Helps Soc, Press xiv 190 Sir 
John had taken up his place in a corner of the room, in an 
attitude of ostentatious humility, 
b. Of a person. 

In quot 2673 app Making a false show, pretentious 
1638 [implied in Ostentatiousmess] 1673 Dryden Marr, 
ft ia Mode iv. v, As ostentatious priests, when souls they 
woo, Promise their heaven to all, but grant to few. 1700 
Dryden Fables Bed, (1721) 4 Lest I offend your modesty, 
which is so far from being ostentatious of the good you do 
that it blushes even to have it known 1701 Boswell Life 
Johnson Advt , Were I to detail the hooks which I have 
consulted I should probably be thought 1 idiculoizsly osten- 
tatious. X818-60 Whately Comm pi Bk (1864) 150 A 
woman who is really beautiful and is always making a show 
of herself wouldbejustly censured as ostentatious 1863 
Livingstone Zambesi xxv 521 They are not, like the Mo- 
hammedans, ostentatious in their prayers 1884 A Paul 
Hist Ee/orm, tv 71 Active and ostentatious partisans of 
the French revolutionary movement 

2, Fitted by appearance, position, or the like to 
attract attention; conspicuous, showy. Ohs, (or 
blendmg with i a) 

1713 Steele Guard. No 6^5 Coach or troop horses, of 
which that county produces the most strong and ostentatious 
1790 Pennant London (1813) 6x8 That honorable memorial 
should, be placed in the most ostentatious situation X883 
Froude Short Stud, IV v 356 This pair are the chief 
figures in the most ostentatious monument in the ch^el 

Osteiita*tioiLSly, adv [f. prec. + -lt 2 .J In 
an ostentatious manner; in a way calculated to 
attract notice ; with boastful parade or display. 

X703 J Savage Lett Anttents xiv 74 You do nothmg 
ostentatiously 1781 Gibbon Dect ^ F (1869) II xxxvi 
33a The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously displayed. 
iS^oLyell and Vtni 17 6 II 83 The prejudices of a white 
aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love of equality 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 57 When you go outside 
Clarence you come across the Bubi ostentatiously unclothed 
—I say ostentatiously for the benefit of ethnologists, 

Osteuta'tiotLSness. [f. as prec + -nfss.} 
The quality or condition of being ostentations. 

1638 Earl Monk tr Parttta*s Wars Cyprus 124 To lose 
their lives without any advantage, would be rather a sign of 
foolish ostentatiousnesse, than of true worth 1788 Char, in 
Ann, Reg 52/1 Ihey learn to despise ostentatiousness, as 
being sinful 1882 L, Stephen Svnft v 103 It would be a 
great mistake to infer that this ostentatiousness of authority 
concealed real servihty. 

tOste*utatiYei a, Ohs, £f. L. ostenidU (see 
Ostentate ».) + -ivB,] a. « Ostentatious la; 
b. « Ostensible 

x6oo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 73 An ostentatme 
sleeght and vaineglonous demce i6ox — Import, Cotistd 
(1831) 18 An outward ostentative shew of advancing the 
Secular Priests 1638 Dtv, 4- Pol Obsero To Rdr 3 Out 
of such a vaine glory as ostentative persons affect 1653 H 
More Anttd Aih i 1! § 4, 12 The arguments .1 do not 
bestow that ostentative term of demonstration upon them. 
1683 Gracian^s Courtier^ s Urac, 251 There are ostentative 
Nations, and the Spanish with the first 2689 tr Buchanan^s 
De Jure Regm apudScotos^^ By the odiousness of one ill 
deed they loose aU. the thanks of their Ostentative bounty, 

Hencef OBte’ntatively^wfe^. « Ostentatiously. 

x668 H. More Dro, Dial iii jcxxii (1713) 266 We do not 
wantonly and ostentatively produce those Keys, but at a 
dead lift, when no other method will satisfie him. 

tOsteuta'tor. Obs, [b..!, ostentdtor,sigesit-ii, 
from ostentdre (Ostentate); cf. F, ostentateur, 

1 536 »] *A.n ostentatious person ; a bragger, boaster. 
*611 CoTGR., Ostentateur, an ostentator, boaster, bragger, 
vaunter, 1639 W, Sclater Worthy Comtnvn 38 And yet who 
such aXo^oFes, and Thrasonicall ostentatours of antiqmty 
^ these? 1643 T Morton Presenim Schismatic 3 when 
this ostentator shall look behind him and see what number 
of Disciples he draweth behind him 
tOstentatory, a. Ohs rare^^ L os- 
tentaidrirm^i ostentdtorx see-OBY. In 0 ¥. ostenta- 
toire (16th c, w Godef.).] = Ostentatious, 


1637 G Starkey Hehnonts Vind To Rdr, 'Tis no 
unlikely but some captious Antagonist may censuie my 
Aphorisms as ostentatory 

tOsteuLta’tnx Ohs, rare“\ £a L ostentd- 
trix, fern of ostentator • see -tbix. Cf F osienta- 
tnce (Montaigne, 1580) ] An ostentatious woman. 

1611 CoTGR , Qstentaince^ an ostentatnx, braggardesse, 
boasting woman 

tOste ntfiil, a Ohs, £f Ostent i + -ful.] 
Full of omen, poitentous, ominous. 

1608 Chapman ByrorCs Tiag Plays 1873 II 281 All then 
together are indeed ostentfull 1615 — Odyss xv 2x4 If 
this ostentful thing (This eagle, and this goose) touch us, 
or you. 

't Oste xitial, tr. Ohs,rare’^^, [irreg f Ostent 
sh 2, orL ostetzt- pj;)l stem + -ial. 7 for ostentttal,] 
? Externally shown or appaient 

1609 Tourneur Poeme Sir F, Vere 562 The breath of 
his divulg'd pretence, Suited with fit ostentiall instruments 

fOstentrferouSjfl!. Obsrare^^ ill, ostentifer 
portentous, f ostent-um Ostent sh l * see -pbrous ] 
1656 Blount Glossogr.f Osientiferoust that which brings 
monsters or stiange sights 

f Oste'utiveyU! Ohs £f. L ppl, stem : 
see Ostend and -ivE ] == Ostentatious. 

*599 NASHEXa;tfa« Stujfesta The red herring,. empals our 
sage senatours in princely scarlet as pompous ostentyue as 
the Vmtiquater or Lady Troynouant. 1614 Stirling Dooms- 
day 111, That pompous bird which still m tnumph bears 
Rolled in a cxrde his ostentive taile. 1670 J, Law m 
La^rdale Papers (Camden) III App 234 The Bishop 
desired Gilbeit Burnett to leply, which he did m an 
ostentive manner 1730 Ld, Mar's Legacy to Son (1897) 186 
The affected and ostentive way of the Church of Rome. 

tOste ntous, a, Ohs, [f. Ostent sh,^ + -ous . 
cf ^ortentmis. The etymol form would be ^osten- 
tuouSf in late L. ostentuosus (Onomast. Lat. Gr,), 
f ostentu-s,'] ^ Ostentatious 
x6z4 T Scott Belg, Sould 8 A fourth spareth not the 
ostentous braverie of Princes, and excesse of apparrdl 
c 1643 Howell Lett 1 v xxix (1726) 224 Upon tbe highest 
Mountain 'mongst the Alps, he [Louis XIII] left this 
ostentous Inscrmtiga upon a great Marble Pillar 1687 Nevt 
Atlantis I 377 Ostentous Pomp the simple mind doth please. 
Hence fOste'xitously adv,, ostentatiously. 
x66s J Webb Sione-Heng (1723) 174 Then enters Olaus 
Wormius boldly with great Stones? and to him Doctor 
Charleton ostentously with mighty Stones 
Osteo- {p'slto), before a vowel also oste-, 
combining form of Gr. dario-v bone, entering into 
many derivatives, chiefly anatomical, see the more 
impoitant words in Iheir alphabetical places. 
Osteo-a'neiixysm, pulsating tumour of a bone. 

II Osteoarthri tls £Gr. dpOpTrts gout], inflamma- 
tion of the bones of a joint. O'steoblast [Gr. 
^\a<rr6s bud, germ], GegenbauFs term for granular 
corpuscles found in all developing bone as the active 
agents of osseous growth ; hence Osteobla^JErtac a., 
of, pertaining to, or having the character of osteo- 
blasts. Ostcooaclie‘xy £Gr. Kax^fia ill condi- 
tion], defective constitution or structure of the 
bones (Mayne £xpos. Lex 1857); so Osteo- 
Gachectic a, OsteocartUa'glxLOTis a ^ of or 
consisting of bone and cartilage. i| Osteoohon- 
dn'tis [Gr, x^vlpos carLilageJ, inflammation of 
cartilage extending to the bone {Syd, Soc, Lex,), 

II Osteoclioiidro ma [Gr. xhySpos cartilage], osteoid 
tissue containing cartilage which may calcify and 
ossify. OateoblLo ndvophyte [Gr (pvrSv growth], 
an osseous cartilaginous tumoiur. || Osteo'clasis 
[Gr. uKdcis fracture], fracture of a bone to correct 
a deformity; dissolution or destruction of bone 
tissue. O steoolaat [Ger. osteoblast, f Gr. KXaarhs 
broken] , (a) KollikeFs term for the many-nucleated 
colossal cells, found in growing bone, and con- 
cerned with the absorption of osseous tissue in the 
formation of the medullary spaces in cartilage; 
( 5 ) a surgical instrument for effecting osteoclasis. 
Osteoclastic a, of or belonging to osteoclasis 
II Osteoco'xmiia [Gr./f< 5 /i/ia a piece], abone-segment, 
as a vertebra. O'steocope, also j] Ostecoopns 
[Gr. 6 (rT€OK 6 iros, f, /c 6 iros striking, toil, fatigue], 
violent weanng pain in the bones, esp of syphilitic 
origin, syphilitic rheumatism; hence Osteoco'pio 
a, relating to osteocope. Osteode ntine [Den- 
tine], Owen's teim for ossifieJ connective tissue in 
the pulp-cavity of a tooth, esp. m the teeth of 
some cetaceans and fishes Osteode xmal, Os- 
teode'xmatoxis, Osteode'rmons at^s, [Gr dipiM 
^in], having a partly ossified skm; having os- 
seous plates or spicules deposited in the skin, as 
in the sturgeon. || Osteody nia, also -c dyny 
[Gr. 6 ST$vr] pain], chronic persistent pain m bones 
(Mayne) Ostecgangreue, gangrene in a bone. 
O'Steogen [Gr dareoyeirgs produced by bone, rh 
d(7Teo7€V€y the marrow], a soft transparent sub- 
stance m growing bone which undergoes ossifica- 
tion by the deposit of lime salts O’BtecUte [Gr 
XiOos stone], compact earthy calcium phosphate, 
similar to bone-phosphate, resembling lithographic 
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stone. O steolitli-OsTEOOOLLA. fOsteoli'tlilcal I 
a., consisting of petnfied or fossil bones. {jOsteo- 
mala*cia, -mala 'Ida [Gr. putkaKta softness], soften- I 
mg of bones due to the gradual disappearance of I 
earthy salts, also ailed ma/acosf£ont hence Osteo- 
mala oial, Osteomala oic adjs , pertaining to or 
affected with osteomalacia; softened or half-de- 
stroyed as regards bony structure. Osteomala otic j 
a [Gr. ixaKcutTiK6^ emollient], having the effect of 
softening bone (Mayne). O steomere [Gr. {ikpos 
part] = Osieoconinm i| Osteomyeli'tis [Gr. pviKii 
marrow], mflammation of the marrow of a bone 
Osteo-odo ntome ; see quot. and Obontome 
II Osteoperiostl tis, inflammation of the perios- 
teum extending to the bone. O steophage [Gr. 
0a7€rv to eat] == Osteoclast («) ]] Osteo'phagns 

[after sar€ 0 phagu 5 \^ a box or chest of bones ; see 
quot. 11 OsteoplUebi tis [Gr. vein], 

inflammation of the veins of a bone {Syd, Soc, 
Lex ) 0*Bteoplast, a modified Osteoblast {Syd* 
Soc. Lex.) Osteoptery gious a [Gr. mtpvytov 
fin], having bony fins; of or belonging to the 
Osieopterygtt, an order of fishes m Maclea/s 
classification, ij Osteosolero'sis [Gr. aKkfjpoxxis 
induration], hardening of a bone. Osteosto - 
matous, Osteo stomons a^s [Gr. OTopia mouth], 
having a bony mouth or osseous jaws. Osteo- 
syudesmolo'gical a. [SYNDESUOLOaT], pertaining 
to the anatomy of bones and ligaments )| Osteozo*a, 
pi of Osteozo'on [Gr. C 9 ov animal], Blamville’s 
term for Vertebrafa ; hence Osteozo an a , verte- 
brate (Hams Diet Med Term 1867). || Osteo- 

zoa*ria [Gr. Ctpdpiovj dimm. of animal], 
Milne-Edwards’s term for Verteh ata. 

1878 Holden Hum Osteol, (ed s) 18 Occasionally seen as 
the result of chronic *osteo arthntis 1879 Si George* s Hasp 
Rep IX 260 Case of osteo-arthritis of the hip 1875 Sir W. 
Turner mEruycl Bnt I 855/1 [Bone] is due to a develop- 
ment of new corpuscles, which Gegenbaur has named ^osteo- 
blasts, /^z^, Colossal] many-nucleated cells derived from 
the ^osteo-blastic cells in the medulla. 1884 Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat <$• Nose II, 480 An "^osteo-cartilaginous plate ex- 
tended across to the under edge of the lower turbinated 
body 1873 T, H Green Iniroa Pathol 136 *Osteo*chon- 
droma, which in structure more closely resembles bone than 
cartilage 1847-9 Todd IV 135/2 C^veilhier's 

*osteochondrophyte is a production of this class 1872 
Monthly Microsc yrnl July 134 He [KOlliker] designates 
them ‘ ^osteoclasts ' (or osteophages) 1875 Sir W. Turner 
in Encycl Bnt I 856/2 The pioduct of the formation of 
osseous tissue by the agency of the osteo-blasts, and of its 
absoiptiou or destruction by the action of the osteo-klasts. 
X706 Phillips, ^Osteocopt^ Fains in the Bones x86z Bum- 
stead Ven. Dts (1879) 68^ *Osteocopic pains, and nodes 
especially, often disappear in an almost marvellous manner. 
i^AllhuifsSyst Med, 11 497TheosteoGOpicandmyalgic 
pains are ^onising at times X849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat 
IV 867/2 There is also a small central tract of *osteo- 
dentine in old teeth. 1854 Owen Skel ^ Teeth in Ctre Sc , 
Organ Nai I 265 The transition from dentine to vaso-den- 
tine, and from this to osteo-dentine. is gradual, and the re- 
semblance of osteo-dentine to true bone is very close. 1878 
T Bryant Tract Surg. 1 . 561 Radicular odontomes gener- 
ally consist of osteo-dentine more or less covered-m by 
a layer of dentme. x88i Owen in Nature XXIII, 402 A 
reptilian ^osteodermal character in the mammalian class. 
x8^ Mayne Expos Lex , ^Osteodermatous. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr Sachs* Boi 625 Polished plates of marble, dolo- 
mite, or ^osteohte (calcium phosphate) are covered with sand 
to the depth of a few inches, and seeds are then sown in the 
sand. 1857 Mayne Expos Lex,^ ^Osieoliih^ another name 
for the Osteocolla or mue-bone stone, 1794 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 405 This ^osteolithical stratum extends every 
way far beneath the limestone rock ^ 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med (ed 4) IV. 240 The genus softening ofbones, he proposes 
to call *OsteO‘tnalahia, and he divides it into two species. 
*845-6 tr Stmods Amm. Chem. II 406 An analysis . 
of the hones of a man who died from osteomalada. 
X876 tr, Wagnei^s Gen Path 328 In *osteoraalacial bones, 
*8^ Jones & Pathol Anat (1874) 831 *Osteomyelitis 

inflammation of the red osseous Medulla and of the pulp 
untamed m the Cancelli of spongy bone z8^ Alliutts 
Syst. Med. V, 777 Associated particularly with injuries and 
diseases ofbones, such as osteomyelitis 1^0 tr SinchePs 
Hum Hisiol, xv. 470 We find in the dentine of the teeth 
masses with bone lacunae, termed Odontomes by Virchow, 
and *osteo-odoutomes by Hohl XB93 Syd. Soc Lex ^ 
^Osteoperiostitis Allbutt's Syst Med. I 840 The fre- 
quent occurrence of osteitis, osteoperiostitis, or abscess of 
hone which so often follow in the wake of the disease x87a 
Osteophage [see Osieoclasf\ 1895 Edtn Rev Jan 210 
iunong the boxes ofbones found in the caves of the Mount 
of Olives,, brought flora elsewhere, for interment near the 
expected site of the Last Judgement,, one *osteophagus 
hears the name of ‘Judah* in Hebrew, with a square cross 
marked below. 1^0-47 Todd Cycl, Anat III. 1005/2 The 
osteopterygious Fishes exhibit powers of reproduction 
equally extraordinary X857 Maync Expos Lext*Osteo- 
plerosis X90X Bnt Med yml 20 June 1604 The bones 
un general paralysis of the insane] generally show a high 
degree of osteo-scuerosis. 1857 Mayne Expos Lex , Osteo- 
^omu^^ applied by Dumdril to a Family of osseous, holo- 
hranchious nshes, comprdiending those having jaws natur- 
ally osseous, *osteostomatous X89X Cent Diet ^Osteosto- 
mous x88x CeUed Trustees Unw Pennsylv 72 The*osteo- 
^desmological laboratory is under the supervision of the 
Professor of Anatomy* 

II Osteocolla {$ Stiokp la), [mod L. (1565 Ges- 
ner), f, Osteo- + Gr. glue.] A deposit of 
carbonate of lime forming an incrustation on th$ 
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roots and stems of plants: found in sandy ground, 
esp, in some parts of Germany. Also called ghie^ 
hone . see quot. 1663. 

x66x Lo\ ell Hist An ^ Mtn. 11, 93 Ostiocolla is glutina- 
tive. X663 Boyle Usef Exp. Nat Philos ti xix 289 It 
doth so wonderfully cement together the parts of broken and 
well-set bones, that it deserves the name it commonly hath 
in the shops of oshocolla X799 Kirwan Geol Ess iv 142 
One of the roots of a pine tree . converted into the calcareous 
petrifaction called Osteocolla. x8i6 Clea\ eland Min (1822) 
176. 1879 Rutley Stud Rochs xiv 302 The variety of tufa 
named osteocolla consists of calcareous deposits around 
twigs and mosses 

Osteogenesis (p^sti^idge nfsis) [f. Osteo- + 
Gr. yiv€ais Genesis.] The genesis, ongmation, 
or formation of bone. 

1830 R, Knox Biclard’s Anat 260 The formation of the 
bones, ossification, or osteogenesis is a phenomenon which 
has much occupied the attention of observers. 1842 £. 
Wilson Anat Vade M (ed.2) $ Thu* constitutes the gela- 
tinous state of osteo-genesis. 188a Nature XXV. 476 An 
exceptional form of osteogenesis, viz. metaplastic ossification, 
or direct transformation of cartilage into none 
So Osteogene tic, Osteogenic, Ostecgencas 
adjs,^ of or pertammg to osteogenesis ; bone-form- 
ing , Osteo geny, osteogenesis. 

OsUogenetic cellSf the same as osteoblasts Osfeogenetic 
or osteogenic layer, the inner layer of the periosteum, con- 
cerned in the production of osseous tissue, consisting of 
loosely-meshed white fibres {osteogenic pibres) including 
osteoblasts. Osteogenic or osteogenous substance, tissue. 
that which composes the osteogenic fibres (Syd Soc LexS 
Z736 R. Nesbitt {piildi Human Osteogeny explained in 
two lectures read before the surgeons of London in 1731 
»4x Monro Anat Bones (ed. 3) 39 The Knowledge of this 
Part of the Osteogeny. I think necessary X847-9T0DD CycL 
Anat IV 647/2 Osteogenie is constant to the laws of senal 
order 1857 Mayne Expos Lex, Osteogeneiicus, bone- 
generating , of or belonging to Osteogenesis, osteogenetic 

Osteo grapb.y. [See Osteo- aud -gbaphy ] 
Description of the bones j descriptive osteology. 

[1728 Cheselden \pitle) Osteographia, or, the Anatomy of 
the Bones ] 1735 J Douglas Animadv CheseldetPs Osteo- 
graphia I The chief end of Osteography, as I take it, is to 
enable practitioners to core the diseases to which the bones 
are liable, 1799 Hoofer Med Did , Osteography, the de- 
scnption of the bones. 1842 in Dunglison Med Lex. 
Hence Osteo’grapher, a desenptive osteologist. 

X882 m OciLViE (Annandale) 

Osteoid St* I Old), a [f Oste(o- + -oid : cf 
Gr. wrroeidyf and baredidrjs bone-like, bony.] Re- 
semblmg bone ; of the appearance or structure of 
bone ; bony, osseous. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat IV 135/2 Under the names of 
osteoid or ossifying fungous tumour, Muller describes a 
growth of slow or rapid course 1870 Rolleston Amm 
Life In their bony or osteoid tissue fish resemble the 
Amphibia. x8^ Allouffs Syst. Med VI. 9 Normally in 
molluscs, osteoid fish, and reptiles, only two cusps form. 

Osteo*loger. [f. as Osteology + -eeI] ** 
Osteologist. 

1666 J Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 176 Osteologers have very 
well observed, that the parts appertaimng to the bones, are 
either the Adnate, or the Enate ports. 

Osteologic {p'sx.iolp dsik), a [f as Osteology 
-h -10 see -LOGIC ] — next. 

1828 Webster, Osteologic, pertaining to a description of 
the bones. (Also in later Diets.) 

Osteolo*gical, a. [f. as prec. -i- -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to, dealing with, or relating to osteo- 
logy, or the scientific study of bones, 

1777 Camper in PhiL Trans LXIX. 148 Galen's osteo- 
logical performances upon this subject. 1863 Lysli. A ntiy 
Man Vi (ed, 3) 66 Engrossed by his osteological inquiries 
x88z Owen Sect. Addr. Brit Assoc in Nature XXrV 421 
For the storage of such specimens, and especially the osteo- 
logical ones 

2 Of or pertaining to the objects of osteology, 
1. e to bones, their structure, arrangement in Sie 
skeleton, etc. ; coming within the sphere or ken of 
osteology. 

X794 Blumfnbach in Phil Trans. LXXXIV 190 The 
osteological properties which I have had opportunities to 
observe m the skulls of mummies. 1854 Owen Skel. Teeth 
in Ctre Sc , Organ Nat 1 . 257 In the osteological structure 
of man, the vertebrate archetype is furthest departed from 
*875 LyelVs Prtnc Geol 11 , in xlvii 567 Fossil skeletons 
agreemjp; .in osteological character wim some of the existing 
races of man. 

Hence Osteolo gically adv 

x8x9 Lawrence Lect. (cited in Webster, 1828). 

Osteo logist. [f as Osteology + -ist.] One 
who studies or is skilled in osteology, 

X73X in Bailey vol II. 1874 Lyell Elem Geol x. (ed 2) 
140 A single bone taken from any part of the skeleton may 
enable a skilful osteologist to distinguish the genus, and 
sometimes the speaes to which it belonged 

Osteologfy (pst#p lodgi). Also 7 ostiologie, 
-y, [ad, mod.L. osteologia (1573 Jasolinus), f. 
Gr 6ffT€o- bone, Osteo- + -X oyia, -logy, Cf, F. 
ostiologie (1628 in Hatz -Darm.) ] 

1 . The science which treats ofbones; that branch 
of anatomy which deals with the stracture, genesis, 
and disposition of bones 

X670 Pettus Podime Reg Introd 2 If any one would write 
of the Nature of Ostiologie X709 Steele Toiler No 62 
? 17 Well known for his Acuteness in Dissection of dead 
Bodies, and his great Skill mOsteology. 1858 Buckle Cvothn. 
(1869) II IV. 195 The founders of comparative osteology. 

To, A treatise on the bones. 


17x3 Cheselden Anat. Pref (1726) 4 If I had not been so 
much engaged about an Osteolo^, in which every plate is 
twenty one inches long x86i Craik Hist Eng. Lit II 168 
The eldest Alexander Monro, the author of the Osteology, 
firiit published in 1726. 

2 . iransf. The objects of this science , the hony 
structure or system of bones of an animal. 

*833 Lyell Prinu Geol. Ill 4 By a comparison of the 
ostemogy of the existing vertehrated animals with the re- 
mains found entombed in ancient strata. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit I I ix. §13 468 Vesalius seems not to have known 
the osteology of the ear x88i Huxley Addr Bnt Assoc. 
in Nature XXIV. 454 To obtain a full knowledge of the 
osteology and of the dentition of these two forms. 
fig ^ 1856 Dovr Logic Chr Foeth 11 § 2 114 The pan- 
theistic scheme could go no farther than the bare outline of 
the osteology of the universe. 

b loosely A bony framework or skeleton. 

XB54 Badh AM Halteui, 1M5 H ere in strange jumble li e , . the 
several osteologies of inoflensive gurnards, perch, mackerel, 
, commingled with those of the implacable shark and fierce 
colossal skate 

I] Osteoma (pst*i^a*ma). Path. Pl.-ata [mod. 
L- f. Osteo- + Gr, -w/ta, as m caianoma^ etc.] 
A tumour composed of osseous tissue 
*847-9 Todd Anal IV 135/z By osteoma we under- 
stand a growth composed of hone. 1873 1 H Grefn 
Introd Pathol. 139 (Jsteomata or osseous tumours, 

Osteomancy {p stfiiimse nsi). Also 7 -manty. 
[f Osteo- + -manoy ] Dmnation from bones 
x6z2 Seldbn Illustr Draytofis Poly-olb, v. 85 When 
I haue more skill in Osteomantie, I will tell you X83X Bur- 
ton Soup 129 Works on . ostiomancy, Palmistry, oneiro- 
mancy and Divination. 

Osteometry (pstiip metri). [f. Osteo- -i- 
-metby] The measuiement ofbones; that part 
of zoometry (or esp. anthropometry) which has to 
do with the proportions of the different bones 
^ 1878 Bartley tr Topinards Anihrop ii, 81 Osteometry. , 
is a study which has a special reference to the measure- 
ment of the faaal angle and the direction of the occipital 
foiamen 

Hence Osteome’txical a, of or pertaining to 
osteometry In recent Diets, 

Osteopathy (pstip-papi). [f Osteo- + Gr. 
ua$os feeling, suffering , in sense 2, after honmo^ 
pathy, allopathy, etc. : see -pathy ] 

1 . Disease or affection of the bones 

X857 Mayne Lex , Osteopathia, term foi an affection 

of the bones, osteopathy 1899 Allhutt*s Syst. Med. VI. 547 
During this period the osteopathies failed to attract the 
universal attention so lapidly given to the arthropathies. 

2 A theory of disease and method of cure founded 
on the assumption that deformation of some part 
of the skeleton and consequent interference with 
the adjacent nerves and blood-vessels are the cause 
of most diseases. Hence Osteopath if sti^pse])), 
one who practises osteopathy ; Osteopa*tliio a ; 
Osteopa*thically acb . ; Osteo pathist, a believer 
in or piactiser of osteopathy 
1897 Columbus (Ohio) Dtsp 26 Mar , The Ilowa] house 
to-day passed the medical practice act driving out osteo- 
paths, &ith healer 5 ,massag& doctors and all others professing 
to lie^, unless th^ pass examination the same as jwysicians 
1899 Bnt. Med. Jml xi Mar. 616 Dr A. T Still was, in 
X889. delivered of a new system, the name of which was 
called ‘osteopathy’.. The following [are] extracts from 
ofiiaal publications of the sect . . * 1 he osteopath * treats the 

f atient through loose clothing . He does not rub or pat, 
ut manipulates osteopathically *. Ibid, From thepoint of 
view of the ‘osteopathic’ practitioner Ibid is July 168 
The method of treatment, used by ail osteopathists. 

Osteopboue (p stiziifc^un) [f. Osteo- + Gr. 
eftojirfi sound, after telephone, etc.] An instrument 
for the transmission of sound-waves through the 
teeth and the cranial bones to the auditory nerve, 
for the use of the deaf ; * Audiphone, 

X892 in Syd Soc. Lex ♦ 

Osteopliyte (p surfeit), [f. Osteo- + Gr, 
(^vTov a growth.] An osseous outgrowth, a bony 
excrescence. Hence Osteophytio (-fi'tik), a,, of, 
peitaining to, or of the nature of an osteophjrte 
1846 G £ Day tr Simon*s Amm Chem. II. 409 In the 
osteophyte incrustation there were contained • Phosphate of 
lime. Carbonate of lime [etc ] 1^3 T. H Green Introd, 

Pathol. 140 The osteomata are divisible into two classes, 
according to their seat^the homologous osteomata or exo- 
stoses, and the heterologous osteomata or osteophytes 1877 
Burnett Ear 95 Osteophytes are regularly found in the 
tympanum of many of the mammals 1897 AUbutt*s Syst. 
Med IV 692 Osteophytic penostitis may lead to the most 
extraordinary over^wths of the bone itself X898 J 
Hutchinson iu Arch. Surg IX 355 Osteophytic growths 
on the limbs 

Osteoplasty (p*st*<7ipl8e sti). [f. Osteo- + Gr. 
irXao'T-iJs moulded see -PLASTY.] The transplan- 
tation of a piece of bone with its penosteum to fill 
up a gap. Hence Osteopla Stic <*., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of osteoplasty. 

1861 N. Syd Soc Year-bh Med. 281 Langenbeck-Con- 
tnbutions to Osteoplasty. 1863 Ibid, 280 On osteoplastic 
resections of the lower jaw. 189a in Syd Soc. Lex 1899 
Allbuifs Syst, Med VI 553 Signs of osteoplastic periostitis. 
Ibid. 735 Krause forms au osteoplastic flap 

II Osteoporosis (psi*4>ipor^nsis). Path. [f. 
Osteo- + Gr.irdp-oj passage, pore + -osis.] Morbid 
absorption of bony substance, so that a bone be- 
comes abnormally porous or spongy, 

29 
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1846 G E. Day tr. Stwm*s Anim Chent II 410 A speci- 
men of osteoporosu. growing on the cranium of an aged 
person 1854 Jones & Sii:\ PailtoL A not. (1874) 841 In 
osteojporosLS the affected bone presents an increase of size 
iSiSMAcAusTER&CATTELEtr Path Amt I 143 

If the conypact osseous tisane becomes porous from the 
widening ot the Haversian canals, the condition is termed 
ostec^erosis 

Hence Osteoporo-tio a., relating to osteoporosis 
{Syd. Soc. Lex ). 

II O steosarco'ma. Path, [f Osteo- + Sab- 
coha.] 

1 Sarcoma in tHe bone , 'term for a disease of 
the bone in which a fleshy, medullary, or carti- 
laginous mass grows withm it’ (Mayne, 1857). 

x8o7-«5 S, Cooper Lines Surg. (ed, 5) 391 Osteo- 
sarcoma, and some inveterate fungous diseases of the lower 
jaw-bone might be s-ifely taken away, by amputatmg a 
more or less considerable portion of that bone. i83S’“6 Todd 
Cyct Anat I -idt/i The osteo-sarcoma is prop^ted by 
the continuity of some cancerous affection 1870 C/z«. Soo* 
Pi am I 3 C. 77 Suffering from., osteo-sarcoma of the femur 

2 A sarcoma which undergoes osseous trans- 
formation. 

1878 T. Bryant Praci Snrff. 1 . 136 Sarcomata or even 
carcinomata may directly ossify, and so we get osteo-sarcoma 
and osteo-carcinoma. 2892 Syd, Soc* Lex*, Osteosarcoma, 
same as osteoid sarcoma. 

Hence O steosaxco^matous a 
1835-6 Todd Cyct Anat* I. 461/1 Osteo-sarcomatous 
tumours generally consisting of this firm material 

Osteotome (y sttOitaom). Ster^ [f. as next + 
Gr. -Topos that cuts ] Any instrument for cutting 
or dividing bone. SoOsteo tomist(seequot 1844). 

1844 Dukglison Diet, Med, Osteotomist An instrument 
for cutting the bones of the foetal cranium, when necessary 
J857 Mayne Ex^s* Lex, Osteoiomas, an instrument for 
cutting through bones; a kind of chain-saw an osteotome 
1892 Syd, Soc Lex , Osteotome, a chain saw for the division 
of a bone. Also, any bone saw. 0 , MacEwen's . ,an instru- 
ment of the chisel kind 

Oeteotomy (j^sUjp'tomi). [f Osteo- + Gr 
^ -ro^o cutting ] a, Anat* Dissection of the bones, 
b. The cutting of a bone in order to correct 
a deformity, etc. 

1844 Dunclison Diet, Med, Osteotomy The pait of 
practical anatomy whose object is the dissection of bones. 
1862 N Syd Soc* YearM, Med* 272 Deformity of the Leg, 
consequent on badly muted Fracture of both bones, cured by 
Osteotomy. 1876 Clm Soc Traits* IX. 162 Mr Maunder's 
'On Subcutaneous Osteotomy*. 

llOsteria (astgrra) Also 7 bosieria. [It. 
osteria (m Flono hosiena) inn, f. L hospite-m 
Host sb 2 . cf. Hostby.] An inn or hostelry, in 
Italy or a country where Italian is spoken. 

1605 B. Jonson Vol^ne tc vi, Ha* not I Known him a 
common Rogue, come fidhng in To th’ Osteno. 16*5 
FtETcnEft Pear Maid of Jnujt 11, Thy Master that lodges 
here in my Hosteria 1766 Smollett Trea> 313 He would 
take me to an excellent osteria where I should be entertained 
and lodged like a Prince. 1887 T G Jackson Dalmaha 
II 387 Our lodging was a palace compared to the osteria 
where we dinedj^or rather fed. 

Ostery(e, Ostesse, obs. fF. Hostet, Hostess 
O stey : see Ostb w 

t Ostey, var. of Hostey v* Obs , to make war. 
Hence fOsteying M sb ^ warlike expedition; 
t Osteyour, ostoyonx [OF. ostoiour], soldier. 

i4ia-so Lydg Chron Ttcy ii xviii, Replenyshed of all 
that may auayle The osteyng, and to souldiours ^1450 
Lonelich Gratl xlv 472 Here Osteyowrs they maden forth 
gon Ibid, 558 Anon his Ostoy ours he bad That his pavylouns 
AUe pyht diey were. 

Osteyl, obs, form of HosteIi 
Oatkiexy (^keksi). [ad. mod.L. osthexia, f. 
Gt. derr- from dtrrioit bone + habit] 'Ossific 
diathesis, or a disposition to the formation or depo- 
sition of bony substance * (Mayne Expos* Lex*)* 
Hence Ostlie otic a,, connected with osthexy 
x8a2-34 Good's Study Med (ed. 4) IV, 255 That tendency 
to the . production of a morbid superabundance of calcareous 
earth in Osthexia and Lithia Ibtd* 300 In treating of 
vascular osthexy. Jitd L 449 Where the formation of 
calcarious matter appears to depend upon an osthectic dia- 
thesis, or a constitution prone to generate lime. 

tO’Stiar. iSlp, Odr. [See-AB^] = Ostiabt i. 
3588 A K.ING tr, Camstui Caiech loo Gif ony man de- 
seruis to be ane Bishope, lat him first be ostiar, secundhe 
lecteur. 

Ostiary (/J’sban), sb. and a. [ad. L. oshari-tis 
adj , of or pertaining to a door, sb. doorkeeper, f, 
osh-im door, entiance, rivei-mouth.] A sb. 

1 . Ecd* A doorkeeper, esp of a church, the 
lowest of the minor orders in the R, C. Church. 
Also in L. form osttarms* 
x43a-5o tr Bidden (Rolls) V. 517 Gayus the pope or 
deyndede diverse degjes of ordres in he chorche, as nostiary, 
reder, benette, accoTette, and ojier 1647 N Bacon Disc* 
Govt Eng i X, Lastly [come] Ostiaries ; which used to ring 
the bells, and open and shut die Churdi dooi s 1720 Strype 
Siovds Sarzi (1754) I. r xxiv 165/1 The Library , had at 
first a Library keeper and an under library keeper, and an 
Ostiary 1830 Yeowbll Anc. Bni, Clu App. v (3847) ^82 
If any clerk, from an ostiary to a priesi^ appear without his 
tunic 1899 Westm Gaz 22 Nov, 1/3 As Ostianus of the 
Lower House of Convocation he knew every dignified 
clergyman m the Southern Province, 
f 2 The mouth of a nver , » Obtiom Obs. 
x64fi Sir, T. Browne Psettd. Ep. vi. viii. 31s The River of 


Nilus hath seven ostianes 1650 Fuller Ptsgah iv. v 82 
home onely counted the grand and solemn ostiaues of Nilus 
x68a Sir T Browne Chr Mor in § 4 For we are earned 
into the dark Lake, like the Egyptian River into the Sea, 
by seven principal Ostianes. 

B. adj That has charge of the door rare 
x866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xlvui. (1883) 320 He 
pushed the ostiary footman back. 

Ostil, -er, -ary, obs. ff Hostel, -eb, -by. 
fOstiiig, obs f. Hosting, raising of a host, 
raid; encampment. 

CX470 Hcnry Wallace viir. 1238 How plessis yow our 
ostyng for to se? i6ar An* so Ben VII in Bolton Stai 
Iret 65 Whensoever they shall . . nde to any jorney or osting 

Ostiole (p’stiM). Also irreg. osteole , and m 
L. form, [ad L osttohmi little door, dun of 
ostium toox!] Asmall orifice or opening; a {Bat) 
the orifice or opening in the conceptacles and pen- 
thecia of certain alg® and fungi, through which 
the spoies are discharged , also, openings of the 
stomata or breathing pores , b (^Entom ) the 
orifice of the ‘ stmk-gland ' in the thorax of bete- 
ropterous insects {rare) 

1835 Lindley Intiod. Bet (ed 2) 234 Osiiolwn, is the 
onfice of the pentbecium of Sphmrm. 1857 Mayne Ex^os 
L ex., Osholwn, a little door , an ostiole. 1870 Bentley Man 
Boi (ed 2) 376 The spennagonium has one or more cavities, 
with a small onfice at the top termed the ostiole or pore 
2874 Cooke Fun^t 6z Opening by a pore or ostiolum at the 
apex. 1890 [see below]. 

Hence 03ti olar a ,oi 01 pertainmgto an ostiole; 
O'stiolate a , having an ostiole or ostioles. 

2857 Mavne Expm Lex , Osiiolains, having ostioles or 
little openings ostiolate x88o Grav Struct Boi (ed 6) 
423/1. x8^ Cent, Diet, s. v., The ostiolar canal or the channel 
connected with the ostioles of bugs. 

Ostir, Osfcis, obs. form ot Oyster, Hostess. 
Osti tis, variant of Osteitis. 

II OstitUtt (p’sti^m). PI, OBtia [L. ostium 
door, entrance, mouth of a river,] 
f 1 . The mouth of a nver Ohs. 

1665 Sir T, Herbert Treat (1677) 89 The great and noble 
River Ganges in two Ostiums falls under 23 deg 1695 
Woodward ATff/ Hist Earihi 43 Mud being reposed, near 
the Ostia of those Rivers 

2 AncU. Applied to various onfices and openings 
of vessels in the animal body, e g those of the 
ventiicles and pulmonary arteries, the Fallopian 
and Eustachian tubes, the urethra, etc 
1877 Huxley Anat, Inv Amm vxl 434 The margins of 
the ostia may be simple or may be produced inwards into 
folds which play the part of valves. 1878 Bell tr Gegen" 
bauds Corny Anat sx It is only when 'valves appear at 
the ostia of the caidiac tube, that the direction of the flow 
15 defined 2898 Allbuit's Syst. Med V 703 Close to the 
ostinin [of the cardiac pulmonary valves] 

Ostle, obs. form of Hostel sb i 
Ostler (i>*sl9a). Forms (4-9 see Hosteler) ; 
5 osteler, -eller, -iler, -elere, -elore, 6- ostler, 
(7 oastler) [A phonetic spelling of Hostelee, 
Hostlbb, lepresenting the histoncal pronunciation 
With h mute. In earlier times it was frequent also 
in the sense 'keeper of a hostelry’ (see Hosteler 
2) , but since i6th c. has been reslncted generally 
to the folloiving sense, in which it is also (now 
less frequently) spelt Hostler, q.v In the ist 
Fol. of Shaks. ostler appears six times, hostler 
once, but the latter was more frequent in i8th c] 
A man who attends to horses at an inn ; a stable- 
man, a groom. 

[CX385 Chanced s Pars, T ?366, isthc & m ostelers, 
ostilers. see Hostler.] CX449 Fecock Reyr v vii, 521 
Stabiling, beddis, seruicis of the ostiler. 1467 Manat. ^ 
Househ. Exy (Roxb.) 417 My mastyr paid to the osteler of 
the Tabard, vijs. viij.d 1486 Bk St Albaits Fvjb, A 
Laughtre of Ostelores 1596 Shake i Hen IV, ir u 105 
Bid the Ostler bring the Gelding out of the stable^ 1630 
Wadsworth Ptlgr* vz 57 [He] supplyed the place of an 
Oastler in pulling of my bootes. 17^ Johnson in Boswell 
25 May, If Burke should go into a stable the ostler would 
say, ‘We have had an extraordinary man here ‘ i860 R, 
SuLuvAN SyelhngBook Suyerseded{Qd 66), Ostler, Hostler, 
the man who takes care of horses at a hotel or inn. i86x 
Geo Eliot Sdas M. ix 63 Let him turn ostler, and keep 
himself. 

b. attnh., as ostler-bcy {Ostler die = Hostel 
ale ; Ostler-wife « HosTELEB-2£/2j^.) 

17x5 Ramsay Cki tsi's Kirk Gr n xi, The ostler wife 
brought ben good ale z86z C Innbs Sk Early Scotch 
Htsi 111^ 376 The diief drink oi the castle, where ale was 
distinguished as ostler ale, household ale, and best ale. 
X864 Times sa Nov , The cabin-boy might become the leader 
of armies, mid the ostler-boy sit in the Senate Chamber 

c. Comb., as ostler- wise adv, after the manner 
of an ostler. 

2846 Mrs. Gore Ef^. Char (1852) 117 While rubbing 
down ostler-wise his master’s counter 
Hence O'Btlering* vhl. sb , the occupation or 
exercise of the calling of an ostler. 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) 1 , 344 At the end of 
perhaps forty years ostlermg 

Ostleress (psbres). [f. piec + -ebb.] A 
woman or girl who acts as ostler. 

1639 Fuller Holy War i iv. (1647) s Jews and Pagans 
slander her to have been ' stabularia an ostleresse or a she 
stable groom 1847 Tennyson Pmc. i 223 A plump-arm'd 
OstlercbS, 


Ostlerie, -rye, obs. forms of Hostelry 
Ostman, obs form of Hoastman. 

Ostmen (^u*stm^n), sb.pl. Hist Also 7 Oost-, 
Oust-, [a. ON. Ausimenn, pi of Austmabr^ men 
of the East ; latinized Ostinanni ] The name given 
in Ireland and Iceland to mvaders or settlers from 
Denmark and Norway; esp. the Noithmen or 
'Danes’ in Ireland and their descendants settled 
m some towns on the East coast of that country. 

[2X222 Gibaldus Toyogt Hibermao iiL xliii, Dicti sunt 
autem Ostmanni lingua ipsoi um, corrupto quodam Saxonico, 
quasi Orientales homines,] c 1425 Eng. Cong* Irel 82 He 
slogh four knyghtes that weren ouer bam, & four hundret 
ostmen 26x2 Davies Why h eland, etc (1787) to A charter 
granted by Henry the Second, to certain Oostmen, or 
Easterlings, \\ho were inhabitants of Waterford, long before 
Henry the Second attempted the conquest of Ireland 1807 
Sir K C. Hoard Ioui hel 251 The Ostmen took their 
revenge by setting fire to the abbey 2842 S C Hall 
If eland If 347 Numberless proofs occur of these being the 
work of the Ostmen 

Hence Ostma unic a , pertaining lo the Ostmen 
1843 S C Hall Ireland 111 194 Asserting that they weie 
of Ostmanic constiuction 

t OstO'machy, Obs raie~^. [ad. Gr, btrro- 
yexyia a game played with fourteen pieces of bone, 
f. barkov bone + yi&XB combat ] 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Osiowachie, a playing or fighting 
With bones. 1658 in Phillips 

t Ostonr. Obs. Also coiruptly 4 ostrey, 
oscunis for osturis (pi ) [a. OF ostur, -our (in 

I ith c. hostur, Roland, mod, F. autotir) pop. L 
austdrium, from austur^ altered from astur (Fir- 
micus, ^340), lit. an Asturian (hawk or bird), 
a goshawk. Also in med.L astweo, asturem, 
austurco^ -turcus, -tmaus (Du Cange), whence 
ausim cai ius Ostbeger ] A goshawk. 

[1363 Rolls ofParlt II 282/2 Laneret, Austour, ou autre 
Faucoun] 13 G7/3/ (Cams) 176 Mikell he kouthe 

of haukes and houndes, Of Ostours, of Faukons of grete 
moundes [A Of estnche faucoiins of gret mounde]. Ibtd 
3154 Ostreyes [A, Oscunis] and faukons, girfaukes also 
Ostoyour, variant of Osteyour Obs 
OstraceaxL (pstr^ Jzan), a, and sb [f mod L 
Ostracea or -ese, pi , the family of Bivalve Molliisca 
containing the Oyster (f Gr barpd/ce-os eaithen, 
testaceous, f. barpafcov earthen vessel, tile, shell of 
mussel, oyster, etc.) -h - an] a Belonging to 
the Ostracea or oyster family, ostraceous. Tb sh. 
A member of the Oshacea, an oyster. 

xSfo Penny Cycl XVII iii/i Oysters, or Ostiaceans,st. 
family of monomyarian conchifers 

Ostraceous (psti/^ Jas), a. [f mod.L. Ostracea 
(see piec.) + -ous ] Of or pex taming to the Or- 
ti'acea, of the nature of an oyster 
1822-34 Good's Study Med (ed.4) 1 , 177 Species of scallops 
and other coarse ostraceous worms. X882 Pall Mall G 
13 Feb., Our own native though absolutely the smallest 
among the sons of the pnmitive ostraceous ancestors, is still 
round and plump and well flavoured 

Ostracine (Fstrasm), a. rare'^^' [f. Gr 
barpaKov (see above) + -INE 2 cf Gr. barpamv-os 
earthen, testaceous ] Osteacban a* 
x8m in Cent Did. 

llOstracion (pstr^sipn) fehth. [a mod.L. 
ostracion, a Gr. barpa/ciov, dim. of oarpaKov hard 
shell.] A genus of fishes notable for the hard en- 
casement of their bodies, consisting of juxtaposed 
hexagonal plates; a trunk-fish or coffer-fish. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card Cyrus iii. 147 To omit the 
ruder Figures of the ostracion 1752 Sir J. Hill Hut 
Amin 284 The body of the Ostracion is of an odd figure. 
x86x Hulme tr Moqmn-Tandon 11. iv 11 244 Adanson saw 
negroes die after severe vomitmg and convulsions from eating 
of the Ostraaons or Trunk Fishes 
Oatra'cioXLt, a {sb.) Ichth. [erron f, Ostra- 
OION, after words in -odoiit from sbs in *odon ] Of 
or pertaining to the genus Ostracion. b. sb, A 
member of the family Ostracionttdx, of which 
Ostracion is the typical genus. In mod Diets. 
Ostracism ^strasiz’m). [ad mod.L. ostrev 
ctsm-tiS,2L Gr bcrpaietaptQS, l duTpa/fifeiM to Ostra- 
oizB ’ see -ISM ] 

1 , A method of temporaiy banishment practised 
in Athens and other cities of ancient Greece, by 
which a citizen whose power or influence was 
considered dangerous to the state was sent into 
exile for ten (later for five) years , so called because 
it was effected by voting with potsherds or tiles, 
on which the name of the person whom it was 
proposed to banish was written ; hence, Temporary 
banishment or expatriation in general 
[1579-80 North Plutarchiy&'jQ^ 109 This manner of banish- 
ment for a time, called Ostracisinon, was no punishment for 
any fault committed, but a takmg away of the envy of the 
people. ] 2^88 Grecnb Penmedes 6 As sure a repulse to exile 
melancholie, as the Ostracisme was to the noble of Athens 
1697 Potter Anita Greece i xxv I. 125 The Archons 
number’d all the Tyles in gross, for if there were fewer than 
six-thousand, the Ostracism was void. 1785 Reid Intel/ 
Powers V. iv 400 It is easy to see why an attainder in the 
English Language and ostracism in the Greek language 
have not names answeiing to them in other languages. x8ax 
Byron TwoFoscan il 1, Had I as many sons As I have years, 
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I would ha\e given them all to ostracism, Exile, or chains. 
iS^jGsote Greece n \xxi IV 200 By the ostracism a citlren 
was banished without special accusation, trial or defence. 
2 . Banishment by general consent, exclu- 
sion from society, favour, or common privileges. 

16 Dovne Ta C'/ess of Btdford^ * 7 o have wntien. then ’ 
sa V irtue in courtiei s hearts Suffers an ostracism and departs. 
1693 J Mabsh To Congreve on ‘ Old Bachelor To piss 
an ostracism on poetry 1827 Harp Guesses Ser 1 (1873) 26 
A sort of ostracism is continually going on against the best, 
both uf men and measures 1870 M D Conw \y Eari/iw 
Pilsp^ IX 120 The social ostracism of a heretic 1891 H 
Crosbv Conform to fp'o^ Id 38 E>en if social ostracism be 
the consequence 

Ostracite (p slrasoit). (Formerly in L. form.) 
[ad L, oslractles, a stone mentioned by Pliny, a. 
Gr, oaTpafciTtjs earthen, testaceous, f. otTT/xi/roP shell 
see Ostracean] A fossil shell of a species or 
genus allied to the ovster ^ 

(i6oi Holland Blmy II 629 As for Ostracites, it took the 
name of an Ojstre shell, which it doth represent] 1653 
Culpepper Pharm Londtn 54 Ostiocites, a drachm of it 
taken in ponder provokes the terms. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh 
1x3 On Cowley^common we find nothing but Ostmutes 
X7S3 Chambers Cycl Supply Ostracites^ in natural history, 
a name given by authors to the fossile oisters, common m 
many parts of England 1832 Th Ross HumholdPs Trav 
I VI 204 In the greatest part [of the beds] the cardites, the 
turbinites, the ostracites are found 

liOstracitis (pstrasai tis) ^a L. ostracitis 
(Pliny), a. Gr. darpaJcTris cadmia, calamine, f. 
oarpaKov see prec.] A kind of calamme ad- 
hering to furnaces in which copper is melted, 

1706 Phillips, OstractiiSj a sort of Crust that sticks to 
Furnaces, where Brass-Oar is melted Sj/d Sac Lex , 
Ostracitis, an earth of cadmium, from its resemblance to 
the surface of a shell 

Ostracize (p str^oiz), v [ad Gr. offTpaKi^siVf 
f oarpaKov earthen vessel, tile, potsherd see -IZE.] 

1 . irons, {Gr, Htst') To banish by voting with 
potsherds see Ostracism i 

1850 Gbote Greece ii Ixvu VIII 478 Damon was 
rendered so unpopular at Athens, that he was ostracised 
1S66 Felton Anc ^ Mod Gr II, i vi 109 Two Athenian 
statesmen, Nicias and Alcibiades, united to ostracize H> per- 
bolus, a lamp-maker, and by ostracizing him they ostracized 
ostracism Itself 

2 . Jig, To banish or expel as by ostracism , to 
exclude from society, favour, or common privileges 

1649 Marvell Death Ld Hastings Therefore the Demo* 
cratick Stars did rise, And all that Worth from hence did 
Ostracize II.i42Conjuiorswho endeavour 

to ostracise this submarine invader 1853 Bright Sp Peace 
13 Oct. (1876) 460 Your newspapers denounced and ostra^ 
cised hundreds of good men 1890 Mercier Sanity d* 
Insanity xiii 343 Ostracised from society because of the 
drunken and violent habits of his wife 
Hence O stxacized ppl a., O stracizing* vhl sh 
and ppl a , , also O stracizable a , capable of being 
ostracized , O stracizer, one who ostracizes. 

1847 Grote Gieece n xxxl IV 210 Kleisthenis did not 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any 
one citizen exclusively. 1849 Ibid xli V 174 The ostracised 
Aristeides arrived at Salamis, 1854 Blac^, Mag, LXXV. 
255 He wrote his own name on the ostracising shell x 86 a 
All year Round Chnstm No 35 He..cover^ threw 
handfuls of gram to the ostracised cockerels. X876 T Hardy 
Rthelberta II, 3 A mover in circles from which the greatest 
ostraciser of all is servitude 1891 Pall Mall G, 11 Sept. 
7/3 Our ostracizable Electors 
Ostraco-, before a vowel ostrac-, comhming 
form ol Gr. offrpajcov hard shell. Hence 
O stzacode rm [Gr darpawiJSe/i^os] a,, having 
a bony integument or external skeleton; sb 
an ostracoderm hsh; so O stxaoode*xmaI a,, 
O stxacode rmous a (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1857), 
0 stzacode'xmatons a {Syd Soc Lex ) Ostxa- 
co logy [see -logy], conchology (Mayne) , hence 
0 stxacolo*glcal a O'straooplio re [Gr -<^opor 
bearing], a member of the OstracopJwrz,2^^a!i^ozo\c 
sub-class of fishes (Funk); so Ostraco^plioxous a, 
O straoopo d, a member of the Osiracopodd, an 
order of entomostracous Crustacea ; so Ostxaco - 
podouB a , belonging to the Ostracopoda (Mayne) 
Ostxaco stean [Gr octtcov bone] a , pertaining to 
the Ostracostez, a group of extinct placoganoid 
fishes, sb. a fish belonging to this group; so Ostra- 
co'steons a, O stxacothe re [Gr. 9r}p animal], an 
ostracode crustacean, 

1876 tr Beneden's Amm Parasites 17 Since the molluscs 
live only on vegetable substances, while the Ostracotheres 
feed entirely on animal matter 1898 A S Woodward 
Vertebr Palaeont s The simplest Ostracoderms (Hetero- 
straci) occur in the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian, and 
exhibit no bone-cells in any part of their dermal armour 

Ostracode (pstrakJad), a, and sb, [ad. Gr. 
hoTpaKijbris see -ode ] a. adj. Belonging to the 
Ostracoda or Ostracopoda^ an order of entomostra- 
cous crustaceans. b. sb A.m!e.TQhtx Ostrcccoda 

1863 A thenxum No 1983 571/2 The little modest ostracods 
^d phyllopods. 1870 Nicholson Man Zool I 196 Small 
Ostiacode Crustacea as fossils extend from the Lower 
Silurian penod up to the present day x888 Rolleston & 
^CKSON Anim* Life 534 The eye is moveable .m the 
Ostracode Cypridinidse xgoa Edut Rev Jan 194 They 
found . . a living ostracode. 

So Ostxaoo'dal, Ostxaco dons adjs. 

1887 H. H, Howorth Mammoth ^ Flood 372 The ostra- 


codal fauna in the seas of Australia and the !Ma 1 ay 
Peninsula. 

Ostracoid (p*strakoid), a, and sb, [f. Gr. type 
HorpoKOfiZiis ~ oarpaKwbris OSTBACODE; see -OID 
and -ODE ] (See qtiots ) 

1837 Mayne Expos Lex , Osiracoides, resembling or of 
the nature of a shell ostracoid 1862 DKUKElem, Geol 193 
The earliest of the bivalve Crustaceans— very small species 
having the body enclosed in a bivalve shell somewhat like 
a clamshell, whence the name Ostracoid 
to stracy, obs erron form for Ostrvcis^i, 
1379-^ North Plutarch (1676) 456 The Ostracy devised 
was for men of noble fame 

Ostrage, obs form of Ostrich 
Ostray, obs form -of Astray, adv and a 
Ostre, var Hostry Ohs ; obs f 0\steb 
Ostreaceons (pstrzi^’jbs), a [f L type 
*osiredce-us, f. osttea oyster* see -aceoos.] Of 
the nature of the oyster or its shell , resembling, 
or proper to, an oyster , oyster-like ; ostraceous 
X678 CuDWORTH Iniell. Syst, 1 v 790 That outer vestment, 
of the Teirestial Body (styled m, Plato to oorpEuSejr, the 
crustaceous or ostreaceous Body) 1833 Rev/ Monthly Mag 
XXXVIII 223 His very life and being may be said to have 
been, m a great degree, ostreaceous 

Ostreaculture : see Ostreiculture. 

Ostreal (p*stnal), a, rare [f, L. ostrea ojster 
+ -al,] Of or pertaining to oysters. 

X847 Lend, News 7 Aug. 93/1 1 he days when poor 

Britain enjoyed but an ostreal fame 1884 Daily News 
25 July, The ostreal resources of the New World 
O'Strean, raze, [f as prec +-an] =prec. 
X838 New Monthly Mag LI II. 546 Forms of ostrean 
happiness Ibid 553 By the sudden opening and closing 
of their valves the ostrean tribes possess the means of 
locomotion 

Ostreger, ostriuger {? stred5oi,p stnndgsi). 
Forms : 5 ostregier, 5-9 -eger, 6 -iger, 7 -idger; 
7-8 ostnnger, oistrynger) See also Aus- 
TRiXGER [ME. ostiegier^ ostregef, corruption of 
OF QstrvcJmr, anstmehter (F ant? ucter^ autour- 
sief) —late L. austurednns, f. cat stm cits (— L. 
Astuficus Austunan, from Astuiia in Spam), 
also attsiottnSi osiortm, whence OF osiottr^hosiur, 
now autour goshawk cf Ostour. For ostnnger, 
cf. messenger, passenger, porn^iger, wharfinger] 
A keeper of goshawks 

? A 1400 MS, Sloane 2721 in Harting Inirod Perf Bk 
Sparhaivkes (1886) p ix, Ihe skoole for a young ©stringer or 
fraulkener. i486 Bk Si, Albans Bvb, Thay be calde 
Ostregeris that kepe Goshawkys or Tercellis x3« Tur- 
BERV Fattlconne 03 The falconers and ostregers have to 
these two sorts added a third e kinde x6x4 Markham 
Cheap Hush (1623) 155 All Ostringers doe esteeme plumage 
to he the b^t casting a short-winged Hawke can take, 
1670 Blount Law Diet,, Ausinreus, a Goshawk; whence 
we usually call a Faulkoner, who keeps that kinde of Hawks, 
an Ostnnger 1867 Ouida C Casilematne (1879) ii Fulke 
Ravensworth brought her the bird from the ostreger's wnst. 

Ostrei-f ostreo- (a-Iso erron. ostrea-i ostra-, 
ostro-), combming forms of L, ostrea, ostieum, 
Sind Gr. oarpeov oyster. Hence : O stxeifoxm a. 
[-form], having the form of an oyster or of 
oysters. 0*8txeop]iage (-f^^d.:;), Ostxeophagist 
(-p fadgist) [Gr. -^tpayos eating], one who, or that 
which, eats or feeds upon oysters, so Ostxeo*- 
phagons a , eating or feeding on oysters. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVIT. 361/3 It exists also m the ^Ostrei- 
form Grypheese. 1893 Edm Rev Oct, 369 The I.ondoner’s 
diet might be thought to be much more laigely ostreiform. 
1883 Daily Tel 29 Dec s/s The notorious ♦ostreophage 
were he to look m at a few of the West end oyster shops. 
X84X Fraseds Mag XXIII 463 Astonishing the natives, 
like Dando the ’'ostreophagist 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex , 
*Ostreophagous x88a Daily News 17 Feb 5/3 A great 
advantage to the ostreophagous part of our population. 

Ostreiculture (^'Stniik^ltiiu), Also erron. 
ostr(e)a-, ostreo-, ostri-. [f L osirei^, comb, form 
oi ostrea oyster + Culture.] The artificial breeding 
of oysters for the market; oyster-culture 
x86xHurAiBtr Moquin-Tandonix iir 169 Ostreaculture 
The artificial production of Oysters has become an important 
branch of industry xMa Iliustr Lend, News 11 Jan 50/3 
The operations of ostrdoculture 
Hence OstxelouTtnxal a,\ Ostxeicn Itnxist, 
one who makes it his business to breed oysters. 

1882 Daily Tel 18 Aug 4/8 The sensation which has been 
caused in the ostncultural world in consequence of the intro- 
duction into our waters of Portuguese mollusca 1866 
Aiheneeum No 2032, 435/3 A valuable hint for ostreo- 
culturists i88a A mencan V. 88 The theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreicultunsts i^i w K Brooks 
Oyster 58 M Tnpota, one of the veteran ostraculturists 
Ostreo- see Ostrei-. 

O'Streoid, a rare”^ [f L ostrea oyster- see 
-oid] Oyster-like. (Mayne, 1857.) 
Ostreperous, obs. f Obstreperous. Ostrey 
see Ostour ; also obs f. Hostry. 

Ostricll^ (pstritj). Forms; a. 3 ostrice, 4 
-icche, 4-5 -w^ie, 4-6 -ydge, 4-7 -ige, (4-ig), 5 
-ych(©, -yoohe, -yggo, (host-), 6 ostrage, (hos- 
tryge), 6-8 ostndge, 4- ostrich ; 5 oystryohe, 
6 -eohe, -ige, oiatricli(e ; 7 oestnohi, -idge. 

6 austrioh, astridge, 7 austridge, -uch. 7, 5-7 
estnoho, 5 -yohe, 6 -itch, -yge, 6-7 -idge, -ige, 


7 -edge, -age, (6 eestryche, 7 eastrich). [ME 
osince, -tche, a OF. ostruce, -uche, mod.F 
h uche - Sp aDesfmz, Pg abestruz —pop L. cruis 
strutho, avistriUhto, from ams bird + late L 
struthio, ad. Gr. arpovOituv ostnch (Greg Naz ), f. 
(trpovBos sparrow, ostrich ; the simple L. sD ftihto 
gave Ma Strucioit: cf Pr. estrus, It. struszo. 

In cla.ssical Gr the bird was called commonly 6 nlyos 
OTpovdof, or simply arpovOo^ , also (rrpov 9 oKajLii;Ao$, whence 
the cl,L strSthiocamelifs Struthiocamci.] 

1 . A very large ratite bird, Struthio camelus, the 
only species of the genus Struthio and the family 
Siruthtomdt&, inhabiting the sandy plains of Africa 
and Arabia ; it is the largest of existing birds 
The habits and peculiarities of the bird, real and fabulous, 
have afforded much scope for prov erb and allusion , such are 
Its indiscriminate voracity ind its liking for haid substances, 
which It swallows to assist the gizzard in its functions ; its 
supposed want of regard for its young, its eggs being partly 
h.itched by the heat of the sun, which has led to the belief 
that It deserts its nest , and the practice attributed to it of 
thrusting its head into the sand or a bush when being over- 
taken by pursuers, through incapacity to distinguish between 
seeing and being seen. 

tt a 1223 A mr R 133 pe steorc r ostrice] uor his 
muchele flesche inakeS a semblaunt uorte vleon, & beate? 
J»e hwingen 138a Wyclif Lam iv 3 Cruel, as an ostrich 
[1388 ostng] m desert. 1388 — yob xxxix 13 Ihe feihere 
of an ostnche [1382 strucioun] 14BX Caxton Myrrour 
II XVI loi Ihe hostryche by his nature eteth well jron 
*555 Eden Decades 317 Theyr fiete and legges are lyke 
the legs and fiete of the foule cauled the oystreche 1384 
CoGAN Haven Health ix (1636) 33 Rusticks, who have 
stomacks like Ostriges, that can digest hard yron z6x3 G. 
Sandvs Trav ii 139 Swift horses .. of sufficient speed to 
overtake an Ostndge.^ 1719 Young Paraphr, Wks 1757 
I 211 Who in the stupid Ostnch has subdu’d A parent’s care, 
and fond inquietude? 1794 G Adams Nat 4* Exp Philos 
HI xxviii 162 A cock, a stork, an ostndge walk directly 
forwards without waddling 1837 Livingstone 7rav. vii. 
i^<) The food of the ostrich consists of pods and seeds of 
different kinds of leguminous plants 

1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb ) 341 It fareth with me as 
with the Austrich \ed. 1582 Ostndge], who pricketh none 
but hir selfe, which causeth hir to runne when she would 
lest X394 \st Pt Contention (1843} 63 He make thee eate 
yron like an Astndge, and swallow my swoid like a great 
pmne. 1623 Someth. IViifien by Occas Acad Blacke 
Friers 14 Like the Austridge, who biding her little head, 
supposeth her ^eat body obscured. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
23 Yet ought the Clark of the Work to be discreet in the 
distnbuting them [nails] to some Carpenters, whose pockets 
partake much of the Aiistruches stomacks 
y, 1460 jyill of Tame (Somerset Ho.), Ciphum cum 
esterige feders. xip/jMann ^Housih Exp lRoxb)403My 
mastyr paid for an estryche federe v j a 1529 Skelton 
P Spar(meit^8 The estryge, that wyll eite An liorshowe so 
great 1389 Pappew Hatchet B ij b, Twil digest a Cathedral 
Church as easme, as an Estntcli a two penie naile 1646 
To Mr Hall on his Detractors in y Halls Poems, Such 
plumed Estrages 1649 Lo\ place Poems 53 Eastrich I Thou 
featherd Foole, and easie piey. That larger sailes to tby 
broad Vessell needst 1703 Dampier Foy (1729) HI 397 We 
saw a great many of these Estridges. 

b Applied to the rhea of South America, a rabte 
bird resembling the ostnch in appearance and 
habits ; more fully American ostnch, 
x8x 3 Sm E Home Lect. Comp Anat, (1814) I. 295 In the 
cassowaries, and American ostrich^ the stones which those 
birds swallow must, from their weight, force their way into 
the gizzard 1839 Darwin Narr Foy Adv 4 Beagle III 
105 The ostnch although so fleet in its pace, .. falls a prey 
. to the Indian or Gautho armed with the bolas. 1845 — 
Fey. Nat L (1852) 43 We saw many Ostnehes {Struthiorhedi 
2 a. attnb Of or pertaining to an ostrich or 
ostriches ; ostnch-like : esp. in reference to the 
alleged habits of the ostrich ; see above 
x6o3 Dekker JFondeipull Yeare D ij b, So hungry is the 
Estndge disease, that it will deuoure euen Iron 1635 
Quarles Embl iv i (ryiS) too When th’ ostrich wings 
of my desires shall be So dull, they cannot mount the 
least degree 1658 Wall Comm Times 63 Estridge Con- 
sciences, that can digest Iron but not straw. i68x T. Flat- 
man Heraclitus Ridens No 40 (1713) II g What a kind of 
Ostrich Faith they must have, who can believe, that the 
Evidence should so palpably betray themselves x8o8 
Hoore Sceptic 56 Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, 
or pnde. Their ostrich-heads in self-illusion hide. 1836 
Olmsted Slave States 167 The ostnch habit of burying 
their heads in the mround before anythi^ they don’t like. 
x^7 Black Green Past xxx, (1878) 237 [They had] hidden 
themselves in their berths in order to get a sort of ostneh- 
safety. 1891 Pall Mall G, xg Sept x/a The facts .. are too 
damning to leave much room for an ostnch policy 

b. Comb,,asosirtch-breeding,~egg’, osincheyed, 
dike adjs. ; + ostrioli-camel, an old name of the 
ostnch (after L. struthiocanielus) , ostilcli-fariii, 
a farm on which ostriches are reared for the sake 
of their plumes ; ostrioh-farming, the rearing of 
ostriches ; ostanoh-fem, the fern Omclea. siniijiio- 
pteris {S, gemtamca) ; ostiioh-tip, the tip of an 
ostrich-feather. Also Ostrioh-featheb, -plume. 
1^3 .S' Alfiya 220 Nearly twenty years ago, ^stiich- 
breeding was successfully tried in Algeria. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf Beasts (1658) 80 His feet like an *Ostrige-Camels. 
1653 H CoGAN DeveL Sie. 104 Creatures of a mixt nature . 
whereof some are called Ausindge-camels, being derived 
from a camel and an austridg 1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. i 
153 In the mids [of the chapel] is a canopie as it were of 
a bed, with a great sort of ^Estni^e e^ges hanging at it. 
16x3 M Ridley Magu, Bodies 67 Tripping of cuppes with 
silver, that be of Ostndge-egges, 1638 Sir T Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) x6 Oestrich egge shells. X883 A Newton in 
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KttcycL But (ed 9^ XVIII 63/2 'Ihe great mercantile 
value of Osbrich-feathers . led to the formation in the Cape 
Colony of numerous ‘■*'Ostnch 4 arms’ *875 5 ' A/rtca^v^ 
*Ostnch farmers, in domesucating the bird, have apparently 
a regard to moral training Ibid aao It is difficult to say 
who was the first to begin "'ostrich-farming at the Cape 188a 
Garden 16 Sept. 25^/3 The hardy Ferns are a grand feature, 
particularly the large groups of the *Ohtnch Fern 1634 
S R Noble Soldier ve 1 mBullent)-P/ L307 ^Estrid^e-like, 
To digest Iron and Steele x88i JIacm XLIV 294/2 
It IS ostrich like, it is suicidal, to ignore the fact of its dis- 
appearance 2805 1^0/. Set. Monthly Apr 761 Among the 
existing ostnchlike t3rpes we have the Apteryv Lady 

25 Oct, 37B/2 A very fashionable hat with nbbon loops 
and *ostric 5 i tips. 

Hence OstricMsm {jtonce-wd\ the policy of 
hiding the head like an ostnch. 

1834 Tati's Mag I 59/1 Ihe Marquis adopted the cele- 
brated system of ostnchism, and hid his head 
fO'Stricll^, a corruption of Esxriohb, eastern 
^kingdom or coimtiy (q v). Ostnch boards 
*Estriche hoards Ostarich wool, a kind of wool 
formerly imported from Eastern countries 
X449 Will of W Bruges vci Waidr Acc, Ed<m 
Glos<^., I ordeyn that the ij cbapelles be closed wyth ostrich 
boarde, and clere stoned 1480 Wardr, Atc Edv3 IV 
(1830) 131 Cupborde of ostnche horde j [lyao Strvpc 
Siffuds Sitrv 11734) H v xv 326/2 The Estndge Wools, 
that IS, the Wools imported from, the East Countries, a 
coarser Sort, amounted not to two hundred Weight J x8ia 
J, Smyth Pract of Customs (1821) 311 Ostnch, or Estndge 
Wool IS used as a substitute for Beaver in the manufacture 
of Hats It IS usually imported from Germany, the Le^nt, 
Italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean 

. 0'stricll-fea:tlier. Also 5-7 ostrich-. 

1 A feather of an. ostrich, esp one of the long 
curly qiiill-feathers of the wings 01 tail used as 
a personal ornament or for decorative purposes 
1460-7 [see Ostrich lyi 1473 Warkw Chretu 14 He 
wered ane estryche feder, Sqr lows Degre ao6 

Oystryche fethers of dyvers hewe a 1529 Skelton Bowge 
of Court 366 An eestryche fedder of a capons tayle He set 
vpon ms hat alofte, 1629 L Owen Spec* Jesuit* 6t 
Hauuig brought with him a present of Parots and Estrlch- 
featheth. a 1771 Gray in Corr (1843) 213 Ho one who had 
less than £vxi a year .was to wear satin, damask, ostrich 
feathers x868-8aCussANs/ffl/«f^i& Heraldry [cA 3)ix 134 
Ihe Ostnc/ifeaihers of Edward, Pnnee of Wales, and the 
Red and IVhtte Roses, are examples of Badges familiar to 
every student of English History. 

Comb X330 Palsgr aso/t Ostrydge fether sellar. 1813 
Examiner \i ers/x ^ Butler,, ostnch-feather-maiiu- 
facturer. 

t 2 . ?A marking or brand on a horse, resembling 
a feather of an ostrich Obs* 

1671 Loud Goa No. 637/4 A Bay Mare about six years 
old,.. with an Estrich Feather on the near side, and a black 
List down the Buttock 1685 Ibid No 2524/4 A bright Bay 
Horse with three Estery Feathers, one at his breast, and 
one at each side of his Neck. 

Ostrich-plume, [See Plume ] 

1 An ostrich-feather, or a bunch of two or three 
feathers. 

{x\db\t\ E\c 7 u Rolls Scotl IV 67910 otnamentoplomarum 
de bostnehe.] 1637 Heywood Dttd xix ^1874) VI. 26310 my 
light chariot deckt with Estnch plumes c 1820 S Rogers 
Italy f Brides of Venice 29 A fan, that gently waved, of 
ostnch plumes. 1865 J, H Ingraham Pillar o/Pire (1872) 
321 White horses, richly capariaoned, and with ostnch. 
plumes nodding on their heads 

2 a The plnmulanan hydroid Aglaophmta 
struthtomdes, b. cUCrtb. Applied to a variety of 
Clirysanthemum, 

iSgt Dmly News 19 Oct, 3/5 A curious variety of chrysan- 
themum. , American growers have described it as the ostrich 
plume vanety. 2893 Westm* Gass. j6 OcL 7/1 Ostrich plume 
chrysanthemum, which does not often come to perfection in 
this climate. 

OstvlchL-pluMed <7., decked with ostnch-plumes 
Mod Newspr Large white ostrich-plumed hats 
Oatridge, -ige, Ostridger, -iger, obs ff. 
0 STRioH, OsTREGBR f Ostridge-ieeper, Obs , 
a keeper of goshawks, an Ostregbb. 

1633 XJrquhart Rabelais i, Iv, Before them stood the 
falconrie, managed by Ostndge keepers and Falconers 

Ostne, Ostringer see Hostby, Ostheger 
t Ostri'ferous, a, Obs [f L. ostnfer (?for 
^osUeifer^ f. ostna oyster) ; see -fbkous ] 
x 6 s 5 Blount Glossogr^ Qsirifeiom^ that beareth, or bnngs 
forth Oisters. 

llOstrog (pstrp-g) [Russ. 0Cip6n. stockade, 
blockhouse, f 0 * OdfB about + CTepOTb to guard,] 
A house or village in Siberia, surrounded by a pali- 
sade or wall, and serving as a foit or prison. 

1764 Char, in Atm, Reg 5/2 Under the name of Ostrog, is 
understood every habitation consisting of one or more huts, 
all surrounded by an earthen wall or palisada .The Caiu- 
chatcans live in these huts all the winter 1790 CooPs Voy VI, 
2x91 The ntincipal merchants reside either at Bolcheretsk, 
or the Nisttnei ostrog. 1799 W, Tooke View Russian Emp, 
1 . 356 1833 R. Pinkerton Russiauzs From the ostrog we 
proceeded to the town hospital, 

Ostrogoth Cp'stiwgpJ). [f. late L. OstrogotM pi., 
f, OHG , OS. ostar eastward, in the east OTeut. 

see Goth.] An East Gothj a name 
given to the division of the Teutonic race of the 
Goths which towards the end of the 5th c. con- 
quered Italy, and m 493, under Theodoric, estab- 
lished a kingdom which contmued tdl 555 


I 1647-8 Cotterfll Dasoilds Hist Fr (1678) 3 Famous 
incursions of the Ostrogoths. x84t W Spalding Italy ^ It 
I IsL II 34 Four dynasties which successively ruled that 
' country,— Odoacer's, the East Goths or Ostrogoths, the 
1 /ombards, and the Franks 
I b (See quot ) 

! 1839 Whewell Germ At chit Pref., Some traced the 

pointed arch to the countries of the East, and these 
persons were, by their brother antiquaries, playfully termed 
Ostrogoths. 

Hence Oatrogo thiaiU, Ostrogo tMc adjs. 

1684 H More Answer 42 The fourth [trumpet] is under 
the seventh Head, viz. The Ostrogothian Kings 18x3 
Spot Utig Mag XLVI 56 This coarse, dark, ostrogothic 
piece of mosaic-pamting 
Ostry, -ye, obs, variants of Hostbt. 

Ostryceh, erron. for Ostour, goshawk, from 
association of Ostbbgeb with ostndge, Ostrich : 

Cf OSTEIDGE-KEEMEE. 

c 1400 Maundev (1839) 238 Bryddes, as Ostrycches 

[F ousiours\ Gerfacouns, Sparehaukes. 

Ostylle, obs. form of Hostel 
O atyre, obs variant of Oyster 
O siiX Osyll, obs ff. Ouzel Oawego tea : 
see Tea. Oayer, obs. f. Osier 
|( Osyris (p sins). Hot, [mod.L., a. Gr. oavpis, 
a plant identified variously with Osj/ns alba, 
Ltiutna vulgaris, etc ] A genus of shrubs (N O 
SoHtalaceae), of which the European species 0 . alba 
IS a broom-like plant with narrow dry leaves, small 
perigynous flowers, and roundish drupes 
1362 Turner Herbal n 73 The brothe of Osyns dronken 
is good agaynst y« laondes or guel sought. 

Osyt, obs. form of ustd . see Use v, 

Oszer, Oszil, obs, forms of Osier, Ouzel, 

repr F -i?/, ong dim , but the diminu- 
tive force IS often lost, as in ballot, chariot, galliot ^ 
loriot, parrot^ etc. It is not a living suffix in Eng. 
-Ot, suffix^ repr F -ote, L. -ota, Gr. 
expressing nativity, as ’Hireipi&TTjs Epirot, native of 
Epirus, in which nse it is often represented by 
-OTE It occurs also in a few other sbs. of Gr 
ongin, as helot, idiots patriot, %eodot* 

Otacoustic (Mak?; stik, -akaii stik), a, and sb, 
rare, [f, Gr, ods, d/r- ear + d/eov(rnx~bs Acoustic 
cf. Gr. diTwcoi/onJs . see Otacust ] 

A. atfi. Used to assist the sense of hearing, 
xw m Ash 1828 Webster s. v , Otacoustic msti ument. 

B. sb. An instrument to assist hearing, as an 
ear-tnimpet. 

<2x643 Ld Falkland, etc InfaMihhty (1646) 79 Matters 
of fact, which we see or heare not with our own eyes or 
eares, but as with perspectives and otacoiistickes. 370X 
Grew Cosm, Sacra i v § 6 A Hare, which is very quick of 
heanng is supplied with a Bony Tube; which as a natural 
Otacoustick is so directed backward as to receive the 
smallest and most distant Sound that comes behind her 
So Otaoou'stical a, 

x8oa in Spit Pub Jmls VI 348 With a few of my ota. 
couiitical drops [I] have so entirely recovered him 

II Otacou'sticon. [mod Lat,, f. as prec.] = 
prec B 

^ 16x3 Tomkis Albitmazar i ui, 0 let me see this woiid'rous 
instrument Ron, Sir, this is caPd an Oiacousitcan 1621 
Burton Mel ir ii iv (1676)179/1 Otocousticons some 
speak of to intend heanng, as the other do sight. x668 Pepys 
Viary 2 Apr , I did try the use of the Otacousti[c]on, which 
was only a great glass bottle bioke at the bottom, putting 
the neck to my eare ; and there I did plainly hear the dashing 
of the oares of the boats in the Thames 1715 tr Panctrolhid 
Rerum Mem II App 443 Several Kinds of Otacousticons, 
or Instruments to improve the Sense of Hearing, 
t O'taCUStii Obs, [ad late L. otacustes, a Gr 
dfraftoviTT^s listener, spy, f, oh, dtr- ea.x + dfeovarris 
listener,] A listener, an eavesdropper ; a spy, 

1632 Holland Cyrupsedia 1x8 Who should as OtacusLs 
(or priuy Escourts) listen and advertise him of all occurrents 
a 1(^3 Urquhart Rabelais in Prol , Something which 
the Persians of old esteemed more of m all their Otacusts. 
Otahei'te apple* [Named after Otahette, or 
Tahiti, one of the Society Islands m Polynesia ] 
The fruit of Spondias dulcis, a native of Java, 
the Moluccas, and the Society Islands , it is of a 
golden yellow colour, the rmd having a taste like 
turpentine, and the pulp the flavour of pnie-apple, 
1838 Hogg Veg Ktngd 247 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 
The carambola and the Otaneite apple 
Otake, obs corrupt f. Out-take, except. 
Otalgia (^nitse'ldgia). Also otaTgy. [a Gr. 
djraKyia ear-ache, f. oSs, d;r- ear + &\yos pain.] 
Ear-ache ; neuialgic pain m the ear 
X637 Physical Diet,, Otalgia^ pam in the ears X7a7-4X 
Chambers Cyd s. v,. The otalgia usually arises from an 
in (lamination 1836 Smart, Qtal& 1874 Roosa Dts Ear 
(ed 2) 5XX Ihe subject of otalgiabelongs, strictly speaking, 
to the middle ear 

Hence Ota*lgic a , of or pertaining to ear-ache ; 
sh, a remedial agent for ear-ache. 

*737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1737) II 263 Opiates are 
Ophthalmics, as well as Odontalgics, Otalgics, &c. x84» 
Dunglison Med, Lex,, Oialgic [adj ]. 

Otamy, obs corrupt lorm of Atobiy. 

Otary (on tSri). fad. mod L. dtana, f Gr. oSy, 
dir- ear • cf Gr large-eared ] An eared seal ; 

^ member of the Otamdg^, a family of pinnipeds 


having small but perceptible external ears, which 
includes the fur seals and sea-lions 
1847 m Webster. xB8o J. A Allen N Atner Ptnmpeds 
223 The largest species of the Otanes are Hair Seals, while 
the smallest, are Fur Seals 

Hence Ota rian, Otariae adjs,, of or pertaining 
to otanes or eared seals ; Ota rild, a member of the 
family Otamdse (see above) , Ota'xioid a , resem- 
bling or akin to the otanes m form or structure 
1880 J A Allen N Ainer Ptnmpeds 2 The walruses 
aie really little more than thick, clumsy, obese forms of the 
Otanan type, with the canmes enoiniously developed ..Ihe 
walruses are merely elephantine Otanids 

f Otas, obs. f octceoes see Octave i a. 
c 1430 Si C«//i^<?>'^(Surtee^ 7862 Sakird in saint lohn otas 
Ote, Ote-mele, -meel, obs ff Oat, Oatmeal. 
Ote, obs comipt form of hole, Hight v l 
Ote, obs corruption ♦of voot from Wit v , to 
know, esp. in phrase God ote f God wot I 
-ote, sujfix, another form of -OT repr ultimately 
Gr. -6jrr)s, indicating nativity, and forming the 
names of inhabitants of places in or near Greece j 
e g Candioie {yoi), from Candia, Cypnote (~ot), 
from Cyprus, Saote, Suhote, etc 
Otem; see Totem. Otemoste, obs var. 
Utmost. Oten, corrupt f. kotm, pa. pple of 
Hight z> Ij obs f Oaten. 
t Otencliyte. Obs, [ad L otenchyta, pA, Gr. 
wnyx^TTjs, t d;T- ear + eyxdjjt/y, f. to 

pour in In mod F. otenchyte ] An instrument 
for injecting limiid into the ears 
160X Holland Phny II. 369 To infuse the said liquour 
warme into the eare by a pipe or instrument called an 
Otenchyte Ibid,, Expl Words of Art, Otenchyte, an histru- 
ment, deuised for to infuse orpouresome mediciaable liquor 
into the eaies 

Oter(e, 0 th, othe, obs. ff. Otter, Oath. 

II Othsematoma (4rmald«ma) [modL, f 
Gr. o 5 y, diT- ear -i- Hjematoma ] Hsemaloma or 
vascular tumour of the ear. 

1874 Roosa Aj ^^^•(ed 2) 107 Othsematoma, hmmatoma 
auris, or vascular tumor of the auricle. 2877 Burnett Ear 
247 Othasinatoma, or blood-tumor of the ear, is characterized 
by congestion and heat in the auncle 
Hence Otheematomatons a 
X878 T Bryant Pract, Surg 1 . 388 The othmraatomatous 
requires special mention 

Otham, othera* see Odam Obs,, son-in-law 
Othe, ope, ME f on the see O prep l b. 
Othenk, var. Oethink Obs,, to lepent. 

Hence f Othe’nking, vbl, sh., soriow, regret, 
repentance 

1382 Wyclif Judg XXI IS And al Yrael greetli sorowide, 
and dide othenkynge vpon the slaugter — Jer xviii 10 
Othinking Y shal do [1388 Y schal do penaunce] up on the 
good that Y spac, that Y shulde do to it 

Otheoscope (dapyi^skunp). [f. Gr djOeiv to 
push + -oTKOTTos observmg, -scope ] A modification 
of the radiometer, devised by Sir W. Crookes, in 
which the black or driving surface is stationary, 
while the coolmg smface is movable 
1877 Crookes in Proc, Roy Soc, No 180 
Other {v'iSoi^adj pron (sb). Forms: i diJer, 
djier, a-5 o]}er, inflected oJ?r©, 4- other Also 
3 Orm oJjePT, 3-4 opur, -eir, -air, -ler, -ir, 
-ere, -ure, (5 -yr, -ire), 4 oijier, oo))er, 4-5 
othnr, -yr, -ere, -ar, 4-6 othir, oother, -ir, 5 
othre, 5-7 oyer ( = oPer), 6 wother , .SV 4 
uthyre, 'wthir(e, -yre, wyther, ouper, 4-6 
uthir, 4-7 uther, -ore, 6 vyer, -ir (= uper, -tr), 
7 wther, 8- ither Also 3 O7 m oderr, 4-6 oder, 
-ir, -nr, -yr, 5 vsroder, -ur, 6 aSc. uder, -ir, 6- 
norfk, udder. [Com. Teut • OE. 6 per, 6 tter » 
OFiis. 6 ther {ode) , ander), OS. Sdar, 8 Ear, andar, 
(MLG , MDn , LG., Du. ander), OHG. ander 
(MHG., Ger ander), ON. anmr-, Goth anpar^ 
Skr divtara-s, Lith. dniras, and prob. L alter, -- 
OAryan*/z«/^m; aword foimed with the usual com- 
parative suffix of adjs , in Skr. -tara-s, Gi. -re/w-y, 
L Aer, Eng. Aher, in whether, etc ^ The same 
root appears in Skr. anyd^s other, diffeient. cf 
L, al'tus, aUteri\ 

A. adj 

fl. Oneofthetwo,lheone(oftwo); 'L.alier Ohs, 
(This IS an OTeut. sense of the word, found also with OS 
dear and ON amiar> The suggestion that in this sense 
OE dVer was a form of dwder, edter, ME Outher, ‘ either 
* one or other is erroneous there is no ground for assuming 
that OE had any dlkr except that which was identical with 
Goth at^ar, ON. annar;) 

C893 K, Alfred Oros, iil vii § 3 Him wearjj ober cage 
niid anre flan ut ascoten Ibtd. iv. l § 6 Jlaer wearU Pirrus 
wund on obranearme a^ooO E Martyrol 26 June 106 
An stiml hine ^ewundode on his oi 5 er gewenge. 15^ 
Spenser F, Q 11 iv. 4 Her other leg was lame 1398 Ibtd, 
V XU 36 A distaffe in her other hand she had 
(The quots from Spenser are evidently archaic, and it is 
possible that in them other means * left ’ like (Jerm ander ) 
* 1 ' b Other , other , the one . the othei (L 
alter . , alter , .) , one . , auolher (L. alius , alnts 
. ). OnlymOE 

C897 K Alfred Gregory ' s Past xl, 291 O^r hira waes 
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baten Timothetis, 65 er Titos, a 900 Laws of Alfred Introd. 
c. 43 Ne dem J>tt oSerne dom >am uelesan, o{!erne >ain 
eorman, ne odeme bam hofran, and oSerne Jmm laSran ne 
dem ]7U f 900 tr. iBsedeCs Hist ii, x (1890) 136 Come ^urh 
ojire duru in, 6urh ojyre ut gewite. 

2. That one of two which remains after one is 
feken, defined, or specified ; the remaimng (person, 
thing, or group) of two, later, also, of three or more. 
Usually prec. by the or an equivalent demonstra- 
tive or possessive word (e. g his other foot, the 
man’s other name or names); but in OE Sper 
alone could have this sense 
On the other hand see Hand ^ 32! 

^893 K >Elfred Ortfj Contents iv vii, Hu Galhe wunnoa 
on Roraane, & Pene on o]>re bealfe Ibid iv vi. §a Se oSer 
consul gehierde Diulius. tfgoo Ags Ps frh) xlix 21 Be- 
twuh he and hmre modor suna o%um. c 1175 Lamb Horn, 
43 He wes an biscop on eoSie hue. a 1300 CutsorM 10679 
(Cott) On oher side he was dredand To bnng a custom neu 
on hand a 142$ /bid. 3309 (Tnn ) pis oj?ere mon myjte not 
btin To btholde bis fair maydin 1462 Coventty Constitu* 
tions in Ellacombe Bells ^Ch ix. (1872) 4^ Ye todur dekyn 
[shall have] ye wodur alfe a 1584 Movtgomebis Chems 
Ijr Sloe 44 The turtle, on the vther syde, Na plesure had to 
play x6o^ Shaks Lear iv u 81 But (0 poore Glouster) 
liost he his other eye? 16x3 Sir W, Mure Mtsc Poems 
XIV 2 His corps dotn heir duell, Bot qf be his oyer halfe no 
man can tell xyxx Addison Sped No 56 v 2 To the great 
Repository of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the other \Yorld. 
1724 Db Fob Mem Cavaher i 48, 1 was on the other 
Side the Elbe. Z853 Macaulay Htsi Eng. xii 111 . 204 
The other member for the county of Dublin was Colonel 
Patrick. Sarsfield 

b Every other ^ every second, every alternate 
1480 Caxton Chroiu E^tg c\lv 124 For whicbe raunsoune 
to be payed eche other chalyce of englond was molte and 
made in to moneye. X588 Greene Ptrimedes 2x Spending 
euery other day in such sporte. X607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 309 Every other day cleanse both the wounds and 
rols, 17x2-13 ift Let. to Mrs, Duigley 23 Jan , We now 
resolve to ha\ e a committee every other week. 1877 Mrs 
Olipkant Mahers Flor* Introd 13 Every other year there 
was a revolution. 

fS. That follows the first; second (of two or 
more). Obs (exc as in b). 

C900 tr. BeedcCs Hist, l xvi. [xxvii ] (1890) 64 pmtte 
feower daelas heon scyle, an aerest biscope otJer dael Godes 
{reowum, pndda peanum c xooo ^Elfric Gen. 11 13 Deere 
o'Sre ea nama ys Gion. cxooo Sojir Leecltd I 214 gemm 
pysse ylcan wyrte croppas, aerest jn-y, set oprum s^e fif, 
c 1x73 Lamb, Horn ii pe otler heste wes Ne haue pu pines 
drihtenes nome in nane a 9 a. ^1250 Gen, ^ Ex 3643 On 
9 at dStr twentide dai, of o€e[r] moned. c 1400 tr Secreta 
Secret , Gov, Lordsh 7a Costome ys pe oper kynde. 

b. The other day \ (jo) ong The second day, 
the following or next day. f (^) The precedmg 
day, yesterday (r) Now, a day or two ago; 
a short time ago, recently So The other nighty 
weehf etc. Cf, F. V autre jour, 

(d) 1x5^ 0 E Chroiu an. 1x35 D[at] oper dei pa he lai an 
slep in scip c 1300 Hcofclok 1755 Hauelok and his wif .. 
wel do way ten al pe nith, Til pe oper day. c X4« Torr. 
Portugal xigo Tille they at rayd-mete was, On the other 
day at none 4^x440 Str Eglam 1003, V. and thretty 
knyghtys he madd, Be that odur day abowte none 1383 T 
Washington tr Ntcholay's Voy r, xiii, 14 b, The other 
night following, we came to an anker m another roade. 

0 ) 13 Cursor M 3672 (GStt ) Wil pu me sla as pu did 
an, pis Oder day iCoit, pis endir dai]? 1664 Fepvs Diary 
II Feb , Mr. Falconer came and brought her a present— 
a silver state cup and cover 12 Feb., Changed Mr. Fal- 
coner's state cup, that he did give us the other day, for a 
fair tankard 

(c) 1421 Hoccleve Complaint This othar day a lamen- 
tacion Of a wofuU man in a boke I sye C1440 Jacob's 
Well 112 The oper day, J told 50U a parcel! of pe wose in 
sleuthe. 1596 Shaks zf/enlV^iiunx x 12 1 he other Night 

I fell asleepe heere behind the Arras. Ibid* X52 He sayde 
this other day, You ought him a thousand pound, xyii 
Steele Sped. No, 38 p 9 A short Letter 1 writ the other 
Day to a very witty Man. 179a Gentl Mag, 17/2 In com- 
pany with a few fnends, the other night 1824 Medwin 
Convets, Byron (183a) I, 201 The Hartz mountain-scene, 
that Shelley versified the other day. 1883 Manch E7>en 
Llews 6 July 2/2 They played a match the other day against 
a local club 

+ c. Other half (Jti, second half) : One and a 
half (G, auderihalb). See Half a 2. Obs 
C900 tr BeedcCs Hut, iv. xxviW (1890) 360 Se ilca Eadnc 
otier healf gear pact rice haefde, 1^7 R Glouc. (Rolls) 939 
Oper half 5er we abbep now iwend In |>e grete se of occean, 
a 1300 Cursor M x66oo Half feirth of em was pe length, 
And oper half pe brede 0x330 Florice ^ Bl, (1857) ai6 
Other half hondred of riche King 0x420 Pallad on Nusb 

I. 687 A stnke, or other half a stryke Of bafly mele. 0 1430 
Two Cookery bks 25 Take oper half pound of Flower of 
Rys, .ly pound of Almaundys, half an vnce of hony, 

4 With plural sb. (in OE and early ME. = 
the remaining, the rest of the , L cseteri 
0893 K Alfred Oros Contents v. iii, Hu Craccus se 
consul wonn wi 5 pa oSre consulas, 01030 ByrhifertWs 
Handboc in Angha (1885) VIII 304 pis ylce understand be 
pam oSrum dagum. 1x34 0 , E Chron, an. 1x32 And te opre 
nee men pe per waeron 1388 Wyclip John xxl 8 Symount 
Petre girte hym with a cootc and wente in to the see. 
But the othere disciphs camen bi boot. 1326 Tindale Gal 

II 13 And the wother lewes dissembled lyke wyse x^ 
Shaks. Ven l^Ad 400 When his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight, x^y Milton P L. 

J. 194 Satan With Head up-lift above the wave, his oth« 
Parts besides Prone on the Flood. 1861 Ellicott Lue 
Our Lord vin, (1865) 37S The other two have taught us by 
their very silence, m the first place, to view that last event 
of the Gospd-history in its true light. 1869 J . Eadie Gala^ 
items 146 He received his commission . # urom the samo 
source as did the other Apostles. 


5. Existing besides, or distinct fi*om, that already 
mentioned or implied; not this, not the same, 
different in identity ; further, additional, 
fa. with singular sb.« another; L. alius, alter. 
epoo tr BsedeCs Htst. Pref 11 (1890) 4 0 ® 5 e on pysse bee 
oQoe on core. Ibtd. 6 gif he hwst ymbe fiis on core wison 
gemete. 971 Bltckl Horn 2x9 Eft gelamp oper wundor 
CXX73 Lamb Horn 3 Mid his apostles and ec mid c^ere 
floe manna. IhcU^ A hu scolde ooermonnes goddede comen 
him to gode ? Ihd. 13 Ne wilne bu oSres monnes wif ne 
nanes pinges pe oSre mon a^e. c laoo Tnn, CoU, Horn, 89 
Alse he dod on o 9 re stede or his speche 
b with Sing sb. qualified by an^ any, some, no, 
or preceded by a negative expressed or implied. 

^ A n other has been normally written since e 1600 (often also 
in earlier times) as one word, Another (q v.). In ME also 
divided a noiher so na nother = none other, no other. 
c888 K iELFRED Boeth. v, § x Nan (^er man. 971 Bltckl, 
Horn. 113 Sum .. pat hme swypor lufode ponne aenig opor 
man e xooo iStFRic Horn I 364 Helias . o 33 e sum ooer 
witega. CX200 Vices < 5 - Virtues 47 And ec sum o^er saule 
hit wile helpen 0x230 Owl ^ Night, §&$ An oper ping of 


oe icn mene. a 1300 i.ursor m. 10003 upair nusDana mai i 
haf nan 0x373 Sc Leg, Saints xvm {Bgipciane) 618 
Athyre enchesone fand I nocht 01386 Chaucer Prol 461 
Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde f>ue Withouten 
oother compairaye in youthe 0x400 Eom Rose 6033 
Ladyes . Ne sdcith never othir vicaire 1360 Whiteiiorne 
Arte Warre (1573) 48 Other thing there 15 not that can 
withholde it. i6xx Bible i Cor xv. 37 It may chance of 
wheat, or of some other graine Dampier Voy (1729) 

I, 88 As if they had no other place in the World to live in. 
173a Pope Ess Man i 36 One single [movement] can its 
end produce; Yet serves to second too some other use. 
179s Gentl Mag. 545/1 To prefer to every other spot the 
places of our birth and education 1843 M. Pattison Ess 
(X889) 1 . X Such history, more than any other branch of 
literature, varies with the age that produces it. 1857 
Buckle Cwtlts I xii. 668 A boldness unkno\\ii in any 
other part of Europe. 

c. with pi, sb. , or quantitative sing. (In OE. 
and eaily ME. 6p{f)re ) 

f 888 K Alfred Boeth vi, Be paere sunnan & eac be 
o?irum tunglum. 97X Bhchl Horn 145 Petrus and opre 
Cnstes pegnas. 0x000 Ags, Gosp, Matt, xii 45 He him to 
genymp seofun o?re gastas. 0x175 Lamb Horn 125 He 
tahteheompisswulchetoforano?Sranpingan, 0x2905' Eng, 
Leg 1 . 16/510 And xvith op«r melodies al-so. 1362 Langl. 
P, PI A Prol loi Masons, Minours And mony oper craftes. 
1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) I 7 Among opere . faire 
florischers and hi^teres of wordes 1457 Nottingham Rec, 

II, 365 For mendyng of a bowt and oder labors 1483 VuL 
gana abs Terenito 29 , 1 left all odyr tbynges or put a bakk. 
a 1348 Hall Chron, Hen. VIII x6b, Gonnes, Bowes, 
Arrowes, and all other artilery 1640-x Kiikcudhr W -C, 
Min -bh. (1855) 63 Naither by thair example nor by thair 
dilligence in uther things, xyxx Steele Sped No. 49^6 


dilligence in uther things, xyxx Steele Sped No. 49^6 
When they are in other Company they sp^ and act after 
him 1723 Ramsay Gent Shep/u iv il To London court, 
or ither far aff parts Lady of Shalott w i, 

Little other care hath ^e, 1830 Gladstone Glean. II 74 
We have other evidence how deeply he had drunk . at 
classic fountains. x886 Sir N. Linolby in Lanv Rep. 32 
Chanc. Div* 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circumstanced* 

d Archaic and obsolete constructions, 
t Other all, other many iobs ) : = all other, many other* 
i Other mo, dher more {obs) = otber(s) besides Other 
such {arch)\ now generally such oiheris) Other six, etc. 
{arch, or dial), ambiguous s=the (or an) other six^ or six 
other(s), etc. Other the king's enemies {arch\ ambiguous 
= others, (who are) the king's enemies, or other enemies of 
the king. , , * , 

£893 K Alfred Oros. i iv § i Hi siter oxm waeron on 
pan msestan hungre oSre syfan gear. Ibid iv x. § 2 Eft 
wearj? oper swelc ren egootr Batda's Htst. h xiu [xaiil] 
(xBgo) 54 He sende Augustinum and otJre monige munecas 
c 1020 Rule St Benei ( Logeman) 40 O^re sijx sealmas 13 
Guy Warw, (A ) 408 Bi pe be warned obn mo. Ibid. 1149 
pou art me leuest of oper alle, c 1489 Caxton Blanch. 121 
The kynee of Fryse, & other hu. prysoners 13x2 Act 
4 Hen VIII, c, 20 Preamble, Archhold with other xl out- 
lawes 1326 Tindale Matt xv. 30 Havinge with them halt, 
blinde, domne, maymed, and other many. 134* -^d 3$ 
Hen, VIII, c. 27 Amonges other their pecuher actes a x^ 
Philpot Exam, 4 Writ (Parker Soc.)4x6 Luther and other 
more of us a 1368 Ascham Scholem n (Arb.) 110 A great 
deale of the Ciuill lawe, and other many notable bookes. 
1603 Knollbs Hist Turks {16/21) 246 In their roomes placed 
other his owne creatures i6xi Bibi e Oeu viii 10 He stayed 
yetother seven days. «x648Ld Herbert //?«. F‘///(x683) 
531 1 o joyn with Cardinal Pool and other the Kings Enemies 
X799 J. Robertson Agne Perth 564 A retreat for St Bridget 
and other nine virgins. 1864 Burton Scot Abr I. 1. 18 
With other the great men of Scotland. 187X Ruskin Fors 
Clav X 13 There are, indeed, other such in the world. 

G In this sense, other may be construed with 
tJian (t formerly also but), Cf. 5. 

1679 Pei*ys Lei to Dk. York 6 May, Without any alteration 
, , other than what is consequential to [eta] 1794 Paley Evid. 
(1825) II 143 It does not appear that any books, other than 
our present Scriptures were thus publicly read i 8 G 5 Rogers 
Agnc ^ Prices \\ 273 Gratuities other than money are in- 
considerable x^ Law Times C. mo/i The acts or de- 
faults of any person other than himself and those claiming 
under him , . ^ . 

6. Different (m kind or quality) Const, thau 
(Jrom/iitO), (See also Akoimb 4.) 

tOE expressed ‘diferent’ by if‘r .. <«»- e.g eSyy K. 
^Elfred Gregory's past, C ii 28 Donne hi on o 3 re wisan 
hbbaft on o 6 re hi l 8 era' 5 =When they live in one way in an- 
other (way) they teach] aizso Owl «J- Night, 544,' Nay, 
nay\ sedepenihtegale, *pa schalt ihere »n oper tale . X37S 
Barbour I 39a Bot quham battaill mycht him se. All 
othir contenance had he. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 67 
Outer vnderstondynge bihouepofperyueres of Par^w, pan 
auctours writep, 1370 Buchanan AneA dmomt, Wks. (1892) 


a6 Yai meane na vyer theng bot ye deid of ye King 1379 
J Field tr Calvin's Serm* DeiL, What should good men 
looke for other of these blind Balanutes, but such condemna- 
tion? x6oo Shaks A V,L,v iv 199 , 1 am for other, then 
fordanangmeazures. 1633 N R tr Camden's Htst Elis ii 
an 12. In case any thing other than well should befall the 
Infant King: 1643 Trapp Comm. Geiu xxxui 4 Latomus of 
Ixirain wrote, that there was no other a faith in Abraham, 
then in Cicero x^a Ph Henry Dianes 4- Lett (iSBu) 261 
A person quite of other principles from her former husband 
X779 Burke Lett , to R Shackleton Corr 1844 II 275 , 1 do 
not know how I could wish him to be, other than what 
he IS 1803 Coleridge in Kegan Paul W Godwin (1876) 
II 9S It could not he other than pleasant to me. x^ 
Scott Marm ii vj, Far other scene her thoughts recall 

M Arnold Last Ess 171 Quite other matters from, 
^e fundamental matter of the p^mltl^e gospel 2879 F 
Harrison CJunce Bks. (1886) 51 fhis Italian poetry is m 
a world far other from ours of to day. 

t7. Other was fonnerly used to cbaractenze 
things as of a diffeient kind from those previously 
mentioned : e g. other sinful men = other men, 
who are sinful, Obs. 

This would now be implied by Us omission , m modem 
use the insertion of other implies the opposite, >iz. that 
the second cla«;s includes the first. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks (1880) aoi perfore, as ihu enst is more 
woipi than opere synful men [etc ] c X449 Pi cqck Repr 11, 
x. X99 Both preestis and othere lay men 1481 CAyton God- 
fey X 33 Charyottes, horses, camels, beufles, kjen, & other 
smale beestys. 1330 Rastell Bk. P argot it v. The lyfe 
of man is more laborous, than the lyfe of any other brute 
beste z6oo Holland Ltvy xxxmi. xxiu. 957 There were 
32 ^adnreme Gallies and 4 other triremes besides, 1603 
Shaks Macb iv ul 90 All these [vices] are portable, With 
other Graces weigh'd x^ Bentley Phal 506 It was im- 
mortal Vellum that could last . in spite of all damp and 
moisture, that moulders other mortal skins 

B. absol.,pvn,, ox sb, * absol. 

1 1. One of the two, the one , L, oiler Often 
followed by a genitive pi (Cf A. i.) Obs. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros iii.xl § 4 pser wear^ Leostenas, o 9 er 
heora ladteom, mid ante flan ofscoten Ibid iv x §5 para 
consula opres sunu, Scipia wss haten. Ibid vr 111 § 3 pa 
funde mon twa cista. and on operre waes an sewrit Ibid 
VI XXX. § 3 pa gesette Galenus ii cjmingas under him , oPer 
WEES haten Seuerus 0:900 tr Beeda's Hist, v, xiv. [xm] 
(1890) 438 Da teah heora otSet fotS feegre hoc 971 Bltckl 
Horn 169 Se pe haebbetwa tunecan, selle ot^re 6am 6e nane 
naebbe rxooo Leg Holy Rood lox gif senig man wolde 
heora o6rum fybtan, 6st man hine sona gefenge cxaoo 
Tnn CoU Horn 95 Two peroffe ben swiche pat no man ne 
max underfo him seluen to hele bute he haue here o6er on 
him. 13,. Cursor M 2x949 Ooper \vrr auper, ouper, oon] 
0 pam we most forga, For mai na man haf heuens twa. 

b. In OE otier was used anticipatively to intro- 
duce the two membere of an alternative; thus, 
dUer {fara or twegrd), dbtie , . obtfe . . , 1 e Uie one, 
(of these, or of the two) either , . or . . . (Cf Outher 
a, and frou, i b for similar use of OE. dte/der, dffer.) 
c888 K ^lfrld Boeth, xi § i For pam oper twexa, o66e 
hie nsfre. becumati, o66e hi. naefre 6tirhwunmo cSgs 
— Oros I X § X Him ssedon pmt hieo6er dyden, o6pe ham 
comen o 63 e hie him woldon o6erra wera ceosan cxooo 
Ecd Inst m Thorpe Laws II 412 Wite he pset oSer 6ara, 
0666 he sceal 6ses hades polian, o66e hit gebetan. 
t c Other . other * the one . . the other Obs, 
cb^K Mlpsikd Gregory's Past C xviuiojTimt seo6er 
beo armred from 6®m o6nim 971 Bltckl. Horn 171 Mer 
is se seresta apostol, oper se nehsta c xooo .^lfric Gen. 
xl 2 Dara o6er oewiste his byrlas, o6er his bmeestran [L 
alter alter) c xyy^Lift Si Edmund the King emE E P, 
(1862) 87 Hubba was poper ihote Sc poper het Hyngar. 

2. The other*. 1 he remaining one of two; later, 
also of three or more. (Cf- A 2 ) 

In this sense esp contrasted with {the) one t see One 18. 
r 893 K, Alfred Otos i i § 1 Sume men sadden pat pmr 
nmiebuton twegen dselas • Asia, & pact oper Europe C900 
tr. Bafda's Htst. Pref 1 uBoo) 2 gif se oSer nolde, hu wur6 
he elles gelsered? cxooo iELTRic Gen, xxix 27 Hafa pas 
ane wucan to xemsccan, and ic gife pe pa o6re a X223 
Ancr R 404 Al so as on neil driuc6 ut pen o6erne xzpv 
R. Glouc (Kolls) 7017 pat pe on broper .in nede helpep 
jere pat oper a X425 Cutsor M 1578 (1 rin.)J?e broper tolce 
« operes wif C14S0 Boke ofCurtasye 8x4 in Babees Bk , 
te vssher ledes pat on hed ryjt, po aumener po oper away 
shalle dyjt 0x348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI J 15 When bothe 
the arinyes were approchyng to the other. 1697 Dryden 
Virg Georg, iv 143 One Monarch wears an honest open 
Face, That other looks like Nature m Disgrace x8ia J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms n, 506 The inward flow Of faith 
Each from the other hears, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed a) II. 
36 This will excuse the performance of that, aud also of 
the other 

t b. Instead of ‘ the otlier* the simple other was 
formerly used aftei each, either, neither, vthether 
(rarely after one, none). Obs. 

Hence the extant each other, and the obs. either other, as 
in they kelp each other, i.e. each [helps] the other' see 
Each 5, Either A 2 d. For ‘ each other ' Sc, also used each 
others, 1, e. each the others, one another (of a number). 

K .Alfred Oros, i i § 23, &swa aelc »fter oBrura. 
Ibid, ii. 111. § 2 Heora pser aegBer oBerne of&log Ibid Jir 1. 

§ 4 p0Bt naBer ne mehte on oprum sige gersecan 
0 , E. Chron an. xrox Loa hweBer paera gebroBra oBerne 
ofer bide. 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 3333 And nor eiper m oper 
armes mid grete loye horn, nom, 01330 Qiuel 456 And 
either hugh on other faste c 137^ .Sc, Leg. Saints xxvu 
{Machor) 1079 ^ne can alhir wtnire ki<N c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt,'s T. 274 To me pat am thy cosyn and thy biother 
Ysworn ful depe and ech of vs til oother. CX400 three 
Kings Cologne 57 Noon of hem neuer tofore had seye oper, 
ne noon of hem knewe opus persoiie ne knewe of opirs 
comyng a 1450 Le Marie Arm. 20x3 Er outher of vs haue 
other sTayne. c 1430 Si. Cuthbert (Suitees) 7107 pni mygbt 
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umethis an one] othir se. Ln Bcrkess Froiss 1 . 
1x1 83 They vrer so nere tog>der, that ech of thom vnder- 
stode others langage. 1551 L\ s des \y Mouofxke 4023 Athens 
deand in vthens armis. a 1649 Bruatm op Hawth. Hist 
yia V Wks. (17 111 97 1 hey mutually entertained and feasted 
each others at Christmas* 1657 Sparrow Com Piayer 
68 Priest and people interchangeably pray each for other 
+ c. The Simple other was formerly used in the 
sense ‘each preceding one (in tnm)*. Thrice 
after other, thrice in succession Ohs or dial (iV ) 
1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 5033 Ac ]>o vel he in siknesse and 
sorwe vpen oJ>er. 15^ KEic^EDy Commend Tract in 
IVodfmti Mice (1844) 170 Our Salveour thryse efter utlier 
comtnendic his floke to St Peter. 1603 Shaks Mens for 
tv* IV 3 Euery Letter he hath writ, hath disuouA’d 
other. 1660 Sharrock Vegeiabtes 17 The nature of young 
tulip roots 15 to runne donn deeper into the ground, every 
year more then other, a 1694 Tillotson Serm cx (174a) 
VI 1793 Controversy, which I am less fond of every day 
than other. 

t 3 . That which follows the first, the second 
(Cf. A. 3) Ohs 

c 888 K ^EFRED £o€t/t xx:du § $ An Jjsera is eorSe, o^er 
w®ter,tJnddeli’ft, feorfie fyr cgoo tr. Bsdds Hxsi 1 xvul 
[xxxiv J (1890) 92 Her endaS seo 8B1 


seo otSer 


sereste hoc and onginne^S 
cidbo Ags Gosp Matt xxil 26 Se forma 


o6^er ealswa and se f^dda, 6b 9 one seofo[>aii c 1x75 Lamb* 
Horn* 37 Alra crest pu scaft cth to scnfle oSer is do 
hme almesse patpndde is Jiet pu scalt bi wepen pine sunne. 
Ibid* 133 Anis monnes istreon, fietoifer isgodes word, 1340 
Ayenb* 17 pe uerste boj of predc is ontreupe, pe oper 
onworhhe^, jje }>ridde ouerwemnge. 

4 . ’ ■ 

t“ 

071 BSckl Horn, 223 Was heora sum re^Sra ^onne J>a 


orhhede, }7e }>ridde ouerwemnge. 

fl The remaining ones, the rest; L cmieit* 
In form oihes , OE., ME oJ>{i)re Obs * 


Matt xxvii 49 £>a o 3 re cwsdon 
Pa 3eide ]>us Imtaii, & elnede }>e oSre. 


cxooo 
Katl 

1340 Ayenh 237 fii denzep and talgeh h® ojire c^^^ 
Caxton yason 8 b, The other deffended them mth alle their 
puissaunce. 1526 Tindalc Reo xx 5 The wother off the 
deed men lyved not agayme. 2590 Shaks Mtds J 7 iv ii 
71 Awaking when the other doe. 1658 TP^hote Duty Man i. 
I 9 The best groundwork whereon to build both the other 
X662 Stillingfl. Orig* Sacr 111. 11. § 17 That Space wherein 
the other were, is made empty. 1768 G, White Selbome xix* 
5S That It IS a size larger than the two other 
j 3 . In form others, (The regular mod. form.) 
1542 Udall Erasw* ApojJu 67 b, When Jhe others 
addressed theim selfes to returne. i6xx Bible ix. 5 
To the others he said m mine hearmg. — Don viL 19 The 
fourth beast ,, was diuerse from al others [Elsewhere 

the other] 17x9 Be Foe Crusoe i. xvin, The cave where 
the others lay. xB6o Ellicott Life Our Lord viii (1865) 
37A The two others direct our thoughts more to Judea. 

6. Absolute use of A 5, the sb being expressed 
m the context : a sing. One besides, (a) Without 
qualifying word, now only in some * xor other, ofte 
. or other, {b) With an, one, any, no (none), some. 

An other is now written Another, q v. . cf A. 5 b 
c X325 Poevt Times Edw* II (Percy) Ixxv, That dured jer 
& other. 1480 Caxton Chron Eng* ccx 193 The baions 
sent to hym 0 time and other 1607 Topsell Fonrf* Beasts 
f 1658) 493 To one idols tuition and protection or other 1625 
Milton Death Fair Iif 55 Or any other of that heav'nly 
brood. x(^ J Haywaeo tr Biotims BamsJid Vtrg* 203 
My Mother.. was by some one or other counselled to send 
[etc ] 171a Addison Sped No 446 ? 4 Some time or other 
we may be at leisure, 1801 Jane Austen Lett (1884) I 
26^ Hardly a day passes in which we do not have some 
visitor or other, xl^7 Spurgeon Serni XXIII 55 God will 
bnng His people out of the trouble some way or other. 
Mod* This wool IS too dark, have you any other? TJae 
~s Soap once, and you will use no other 
b. fiural Other tilings or persons of the kind 
mentioned a. In form other (ME ong e}(e)re). 
Now arch , chiefly in other of* 
a 1X00 Af^ia (1B86) IX 259 On maneSum 

landum tilo bio redre oonne on o6rum 1297 R Glouc 
(Kolh) 39 Yles ]»er bep mam on Ac J>er bej> at uore alle 
opere prc. a 1300 Cursor M* 9293 Sum luus said til ojwr 
ban Qua herd euer sh spece 0 man. 1484 Caxton Curtail 1 
Whiche repute thonoures to be thynges more blesayd & 
happy than other 1637 Sc Prayer Bk 10 That they 
should be abused as other have been *7x3 Berkeley 
Guard, No 3 F i A body of men whom of all other a good 
man would be most careful not to violate 
1657 W Rand tr, Gassendis Life Pen esc r 154 Other of 
his mends and rare men. 1691 tr Emiltannes Observ 
Joutn HapiesvA Eha** and other of the Prophets 1708 
Charlotte Smith Yng Philos II 155 Some other of the 
servante and dependants 1826 R, H Frouoe Rem (1S38) 

j _ I j Qjjjgj. Qf j.|jg 

II 432, I know two other of 
, . ^ ^ Wider Ehz I. 244 Like 

other of the Piotestant prelates 

^ In form others* (The regular mod. form,) 
iaS7 North Gueuara's Dtall Pr 141 That thy thoughtes 
were others than they seemed 1603 Holland PlutarclCs 
Mar. 1307 Of tame beasts . the most grosse and indocible of 
all others, namely an asse, i6og — A mm, Marcell, 337 
1 hese matters abovesaid, and others the like xdez Gataker 
P Martyr vaFullePs Abel Redw* {z^6’j) I 244 He preached 
at Rome, Venice and in others the cities of Italy 1827 
Hali am Const Hist (1842) I 41 Loans from the citizens of 
London and others of her subjects. 1868 Milman.?/ Pauls 
344 In others of his sermons. 1877 Morlev Crit Misc* Ser. 
11,^40-1 In Birmingham, the very place, of all others, where 
It IS most likely to be of real service; 

** frojtoun, 

6 a smg* « Another person ; some one else ; 
any one else. +(«) without qualifying word (now 
expressed by Another) Obs, (b) Qualified by 
any, some, no (^one), one, an, 

(a) 4x900 Xauis of M^edlxMcA c 19 gif hwa otJrum 
bis cage o?fdo 0900 tt. Beedds Hut, iv, Exviiffl (1890)362 


' ]lonne mmssepreost otfer in tun com. cxooo Ags 
Gasp Matt mi 3 £art |>u he to cumenne e.'irt, oSSe we 
ohres sceolon abidan? 01x75 Lamb Horn 19 pet he ne 
misdude wifl odeme. cxaoo frin Coll* Horn 43 Ol 5 er 
hadde Jie gult and ure blouerd ihesu cnst hit acorede 4t 1300 
Cursor M 1974 Ifel agh naman do til qher For ilkan agh be 
ojuer broijiei Ibid ^19/27 Thoru warnissing of o^ers wrake, 
c 1440 facoh's IVell 180 It was o|ierys defaute, « no3t myn 
1596 Danett tr Cojmnes (1614) 342 Other than him they 
haue none ouer them x6zx Bible z Cot xi 21 Euery one 
taketh before other, his owne supper 

c 1375 Cimor M 14306 (Faiif ) He wepped soier ]>an 
any o)>er CZ450 Metliu t 19 Shall eny other do her 
duresse ? r6xi Sir W Mure Mtsc, Foetus 1 76 Jit woldst 
thou teach ane oyer 1637 W Rand tr Gassendis Life 
Peirese i, 191 ITie work should be dedicated to the King, 
or to some other, who would thankfully accept it. z8zx 
Ora h fuliet 111 208 It is plain she likes some other 1828 
PusEV Engutryi t2ttiote, Morgan put together with 
greater minuteness than any other the histoncal critical 
difficulties. 2881 W. H Mallock Rom i^th Cent II 205 
It was none other than [etc]. 

b plwal* Other persons, a In form other 
(OE oHre), arch 

C900 tr. Bsedds Hist i xv [xxvi ] (1890) 62 Se cyning eac 
swylce betuh obre ongon lustfuUian 971 BltcM, Horn 143 
Mid hire syndan Godes apostolas and oJ>re c 1250 Gen ^ 
Ex 3633 OSere of Sat kin, Sette he hem for to seruen 
flor-in. 1*97 R. Glouc (Rolls) 222, & silui ascaynes sone & 
o|jere >at her were c 1375 Sc, Leg, Satnis v {Johannes) 12 
God gaf hym wtttmge Atoure athire of pi ewe thuige, c 2380 
Wyclip ti88o) 19 Jif maken oheie more sikyrly 
I to hopen J)us c 1460 Fortescue Abs ^ Ltm Mon vi 
I (1885) X22 Lordes, knyghtes, & sjqviers, & o>er. 2526 
Tindale fo/m vu la Wother sayde naye, but he deceaveth 
the people Ibid 41 Wother sayde This is Christ 2582 
Lambarde Etren* 11. 11 (1588) 102 Other there were of a 
contrary iminion. 2607 R Wilkinson Merchant Royall 
Ep Ded,r have pleased some and di^Ieased other (X164X 
£p yiOMtsiXKCssAcis^Mon (1642) 22 The Heathen (a name 
comprising all other but themselves) 2870 Freeman in 
W R W Stephens Life (1895) II 38 You and such other 
as 1 may catch. 

in form others, (poss, pi others', formerly 
others,) (The regular mod form) 
c X37S Sc Leg Saints 1 [Petrus) 20 With oj^eris else in Jie 
se Kouande. CX380 Wyclip Sel, Whs II 339 To o)iirs is 
jovun discrecioun to knowe spiritis 2535 Stewart Cron 
Scot. I, 602 Mony nobillis of the Pechtis and sindne 
otheiis mo. ^ 2537 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xx. 16 He wil 
let out his vineyard to others [previous va* other, Rhetms 
and x6n others], c 2560 A Scott Poems (STS) xiv. 14 
In lykwayis dois hir beuty Transcend all vj»iris 1393 
Shaks ^okn iv ii 164, 1 met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisbune 
. And others more 4X 2599 Spenspr Q "vu 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say m Crete by name. Others in 
Thebes, and others other-where x6zx Biblf xxvii 42 
He saued others [frav w other] { himselfe he cannot sane, 
xyxx Stecle Sped No. xi8 F i This Woman, says he, is 
of all others the most unintelligible 173a Berkelev 
Alciphr I § 9 Others indeed may talk 1733 Inscription 
carved on Ido* 23 High Street, Hawick^ AU was Others 
All will be Others. 1789 Burns Lei to Blacklock vu, Not 
but I hae a richer share Than tnony ithers x^i4 H 
Brummond Ascent Man 38 Without the Stiuggle for the 
life of Others, obviously there would have been no Others 

7 . w Another thing; something else, anything 
else; no(n) nothing else. Obs 01 arch* 

c88® K. Alfred Boeth. v § 3 Nat ic nauht ojires irpoo 
tx Bsedds Eccl* Hist, iii, vui. [xi ] (i8go) 1S4 And betweoh 
ooer spraecon beo be Oswalde. c 2000 m Cockayne Hart at, 
Angl Conscr (1861) 7 Seo wyrd oft oncyrre> and on olSer 
hworfejj 4x2300 .S'4Jr-i;i«»viii. in .F, ^ P (1862) 2 Whar^of 
IS b® gentil man of eni ober ban of bis a 1300 Cursor M 
4147 (Cott.) Quen ruben sagn was nanober Bot [etc] 
?i37o Robt Ctqyle 55 When hyt wolde non odur be. 1^3 
Caxton G de la Tour C vuj b, All be he of his parente ms 
affynyte or other 2361 T. Hoby tr, Castighonfs Courier 
in (1577) Qivb, [He] Neuer thmketh vpon other but to 
please hir. x68<s R. Burton Eng* Emp Amer. iv. 83 The 
Indians thinking no other hut I had saved the Indian’s 
life. x(S^ Locke Govt i iv § 40 ’Tis impossible to find 
Mj^ther but the setting of Mankind above the other Kinds 
of Creatures. 1733 Man No, 49 2 This is no other than 
msulting a person 1846 Trench Mirac, xxxii (1862) 449 
Peter was not likely to stiike with other than a right good 
will 1803 Jf^sttn Gaz 25 July 4/2 He thought ne could 
not do other than send the two prisoners for trial 

8 . lu reciprocal sense ; *= Each other, one another. 

In later use only Sc* 

Scotch witers also formerly used the plural others, 
cnSo Wyclip Sel Wks* III 340 Alle dedes andweikes of 
^ Tmite mai not be departia fiom obir x58a-8 Hut, 
feu, VI (1804) 294 How they might shift thir thiee from 
uthcriss seuerally 1620 Frier Rush (1828) 30, I would have 
^used you to slaye other 1632 W Lithgow Trao* iii 83 
FiggM, Orengcs, Lemmons, growing all through other 
Z037 Rutherford Lett (1862) I 209 Oh if we were clasped 
in others arms I 1640-1 Kirkcudhr* War^Comm Mtn*dik 
(i»S5) 35 He saw thame stnkmg at uthers with thair 
swoides 2633 Binning Serm (1845) 456 You may see hei e 
Sin and judgement mixed in thoiough other in their com- 
plaint 1723 Ramsay Gent* Shepk ni tii, Let's steal frae 
ither nowand meet the morn 2786 Burns TwaDogsyr 
Nae doubt but they were fain o' ither. 1809 Campbell 
Gertrude 11, vi. We know not other— oceans are between 

9 . as sh Philos That which (in relation to 
something already mentioned) constitutes the other 
part of the universe of being, and is tiius the 
counterpart or double of the former ; eg the 
noji-ego IS the ‘other’ of the ego, Creation of the 
Creator, etc. 

1863 E, V Ncalc Anal Th Nat 203 It is the essential 
character of diought to set itself over against itself, as the 
other ' of itself, which yet is itself All our thoughts are 
a something set over against our thinking being by its own 
action , different from itself and yet one with itself. 1876 


Fairbairn Strauss ir in Coniemp, Rev June 136 He has 
eternally to cause the other of himself, Nature, to proceed 
from himself 

C. Peculiar written combinations and divisions 
of an othei, none other, the other, in A. and B. 

a In ME wnting, an other, now another, was 
often divided as a nother Similarly, non {itan) 
other, now no (nom) other was written no (na) 
nother. In ME and early mod Eng. the other was 
often written thother These forms aie now obs 
a 1300 Cursor M 1942 Suilk a noifwr wengance. c 1330 
R Brunne Chron (1810)31 Or fynd a nober man, 4:2380 
Wyclif Wks (1880) 19 Jif bat o part holdip wib o pope and 
be tober wib o nobere pope 2426 Audelay Poems 14 Hit 
nedus no noder to do 2428 Surtees Muc (1888) 10 Ne na 
nother suyte make 2326 1 indale Col 111 13 If eny man 
have a quarrell to a nother 1334 Joye Sitbvers Mote's 
False Fouftd 7 No nother then this foundacion 2537 
Brasenose Coll Mumm 22 10 In a nother chamber 
a 2200 Moral Ode 166 Ach b^bi ® habbeb scome and grome. 
24x4-23 Plumpton. Con p. exx, Sir Robeit Plompton, 
knight, on thother partie. is8xj "BiitL Haddotls Atisw 
Osor 508 b, Thone of the body, thother of the soule. 1616 
Champney Voc* Bps 281 Both thone and thother 

b. In Early ME ,]tet ofer *~^OE. }set 6 ]>er, neuter 
of se dfer, the other, was (app first in northern, 
north midi and east midl dialects) extended to all 
genders, and at length analysed as fe tofer, the 
tothet , See Tothbb Cf also Toad/,, Tone pton. 
By some writers the tone, the ioiher, were altered by way 
of correction to that one, that other 

D. Comb* 

1. Parasynthetic (fiom the adj.) as other-coloured 
(of a different colour), fashioned (of another 
fashion), featured, dangtiaged, -minded, -mouthed, 
^-prized (of a different price or amount), -std^i 
(opp. to one-sided*, hence other-sidedness), 
xSSi’RECORDEPathiv Knowl i Defin , An other fashioned 
line, named a twine or twist line 2593-4 Sylvester 
Impnsonm* 24 And whoso list, be mute, if othei minded 
2613 Chapman Odyss i 282 Of purpose to maintain Course 
through the dark seas t’othei-languag’d men 2636 H 
Phillips Purch. Patt (1676; 38 I he true value of any other 

? rized yearly income. 1704 N. N tr Boccahnis Advts.fr 
*amass I 209 If she had a Gallant with other colour’d 
Hair J, Petiver in P/til. Iratis XXV* 1959 This 
rare Shell, being the only one amongst near half a scoi e of 
the other.MouthM 1887 Pall Mall G 23 June i/i The 
one-sided prosperity and the other-sided misery 28^5 
Athemeum 23 July 61/3 A one-sidedness must perhaps be 
complemented by an equal and opposite other-sidedness 
2 . Objective (from the pron ) as f othey -peering 
(peenng or looking at the other), other-regarding 
, (regarding others, altiuibtic ; opp. to self-regarding), 
2623 G. Sandys Trtof (1637) 26 By reason of the other- 
peenng mountaines 1879 H Spencer Data of Ethics 111 
§ 8 23 The promptings of the other-regarding desiies. 1894 
Umted Presb* Mag* Xl 3x0 That all morality is summed up 
in altruism— other-regardingness or love. 

Otlier (D'tJaj), adv^ [Adverbial use of prec., 
sometunes due to ellipsis.] = Otherwise B i. 
c xaos Lay 27898 Al oSer hit itidde X628 Gaule Pntet 
The, (i6ag) 4x2 who will care to hue other, then according 
to this present and euill Lite ? 1880 Schouler Iltst U S 
I 241 Girt round the waist too carelessly to conceal other 
than temptingly those charms. 1883 Lavt Times 20 Oct 
407yfe It IS impossible to refer to them other than very cur- 
soiily. 

t Other, eonj and adv^ Obs* Forms* 2-5 
oper, 3-6 other, 4-5 opere, othire, othir, -yr(e, 
4-6uther, 6 oder, -ur. B 4oip0p, either. [The 
OE. word for ' or * (F. ou, L aut, and sive or vel, 

G Oder) was dSde, earlier od&a (also etltfa) =* 
Goth, aiffau, OS eppo, otito, OHG. eddo, edo, 
later odo, MHG. ode, oder, Ger. Oder The alterna- 
tive * either . . or ’ was expiessed by oMe otHUe 
This form was superseded c 1130 by oter (fiist in 
O E, Chron , anno 1127 , last example of in 
a sentence in which dter also occurs, 1131) The 
MS. of the OE, transl. of Ilepl StSdfewF (1200- 
1225) has legularly oWer for OE. oMe 
Though the date of the first appearance of this conj is so 
narrowly defined, its actual source remains a debated ques- 
tion It has been held to be identical with tlie adj pron 
Other (see prec), and (moie frequently) with the adj pion, 
OuTHCR, OE dhwdber, dwter* d&er. Both these pro- 
nominal words were indeed in OE used anticipauvely, to 
introduce the alternative offHe dSSe * (see Other adj 
Pron, Bib, Outher adj pron i b) , but there is no trace in 
OE of dwber [dber) or ^er taking the place of the fiist 
member of the altei native otSe , ofSe , . , much less of both 
membeis, and least of all of the simple conj otfSe* On the 
contrary, the simple conj. remained invariably oSde, and the 
alternative (so far as the evidence iJiows) otife . oMfe * , down 
to the abiupt substitution of oper c 1x30 It is true that in 
the 14th c., in northern, north midl , and e -midl Eng , aw/et , 
oubert began to take the place of oper asfirbt member of the 
alternative oPer oper , or oPer or (the second 
remaining as or, less usually oper), just as later still (in 
■WycUf and Chaucer) either became the midland form of the 
first member , but these were changes seveial centuues later 
than the substitution of oper for oboe c 1x30, with which they 
have no historical connexion It seems more probable that 
the ober or opered 1x30 was a modification of obBe itself, due 
to some association with words in -er, o^dcbeingaslressless 
word was probably reduced in pronunciation to oBe (cf OE. 
nalses from nalles*, sit hen (1140) from. siBBan, etc.) Thus 
we arc reminded of the parallelism of development between 
HG eddo, edo, odo, ode, oder, and OE. eBBa, oBBa, oBBe, {^oBe)t 
over or oper, and are led to suspect, for the r of German 
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odero-ndi of ME o^er, tJie same or a similnr explanation. 
The form dSSer used by the early 13th c scnbe erf ITept 
may either be his accommodation of the otf 9 e of his 
original to the oSer of his own day, or an actual inter- 
mediate form* It does not seem possible to* fix the quantity 
of the o m ME even from Ormin's spelling} but, if 
derived from oSSe^ *o^e^ it was presumably short Ornuu's 
reduced form oppr and orr (see Or conj ), and the later or^ 
had, of course, short <7, from which the ^ of mod emphatic 
cr is regularly developed 
a* Preluninary illustration of OE. otZi* 

735 B^da Deatk’SOftg^y Huaet hts gastae godaes aeththa 
ynaes j^efter deoth daexe doemid uueorthae Rtddles 

xliv 17 Hu se cuma hatte e$ha se esne ^ 835 Kentish 
Chart (O E.T 444) Mittan fulne hunises oSoa tuegen 
wines. eSz$ Vesp Ps vuu 5 Hwet is mon . oS 5 e sunu 
monnes ^(900 O JS Chron an. 893 Hundtwelfiiges mila 
long obfie lengra. X086-90 Ibid an. 1086 Swa hwa s^va 
sloge heort 00 Ae hinde XX28-3X Ibid an 1x28 Waer it 
tweolf monS oS6e mare 

1200-35 rransenpt of OB treatise Hepl Sihd^euu in Sa,r 
LeeM, III 100 Gnid on win otiSer on wearme wmtere. 
Ibid* 108 Nim )7anne eced o^tier win and mm ele ©"bSer 
spic, gif man ele nabbe 
ft Illustration of OE. dffSe o' 33 e . 

A 900 XT* Basda's Hist 1. 1, (1890) 28 OSjia [or o 33 e] mid 
freondscipe o^Jia [v r otljie] mid gefeohte. a^ Ags, 
Psabns (Thorpe) xxx heading^ Awder oj^j^e on mode, 
on lichaman. 01900 0 E Chron, an 894 pa scipu eall 
odpe tohraecon obpe forbaerndon opbe to Lundenbyng 
brohton opbe to Hrofeceastre. 901 Ibid ^ [He] saede paet 
he wolde Oder, o^tie pser hbban oibiS^ pmr began 1085-90 
Ibid an 1085 O^Se mid rihte o'SlSe elles. xxoo-20 Ibid 
an 1X00 Ealle he hi o€ 3 e wi6 feo gesealde oi 3 €e on his 
agenre hand heold.] 

A coit;* The earlier form of Oe cofi/ ^ 

a. As simple coDj. 

1x27-31 O E Chron, (Laud MS ) an 1x27 paer mihte wel 
ben abuton twenti oSer pntti horn blaweres Ibid, an. 1131 
Swa J>at on pa tun pa wses tenn ploges oSer iwelfe gangende 
ne be Isef paer noht an, & se man pa heafde twa hundred 
ol&pe tire hundred swm ne be leaf him noht an 1x37-54 
Ibid, an 1x37 Me heuged bi the pumbes, other bi the hefed 
Ibid,^ Twa oper thre men hadden onoh to bseron onne 
Ibid.^ Gif twa men oper in coman ridend to an tun c 1x75 
Lamb Horn, 17 Ec jif pu agultest oSer sunegest c 1200 
Trin, Coll Horn, 157 Alse pe man doi 5 pe gifeS his almes 
fader offer moder, suster oAer broffer offer o5re swo sibbe 
pat he aghte mid rihte to helpen to feden 0x200 Ormir 
6255, & ^iff patt iss patt ani3 mann pe shendepp opeir 
werdepp Ibid 14034, & twafald operr prefiild mett Pa fetless 
alle token c 1250 Gen ^ Ex 1940 Slo we him nojt, Offer 
sinne may be wro^t 1258 Eng, Proclam Hen III (1868) 
19 purj pan to foren iseide rsedesmen, oper purj pe moare 
dael of heom alswo 13 E E Allit P A 141 By-jonde 
pe broke by slente oper slade 1303 La.ngc. P PL Q viii 
108 A blynde man for a bordiour oper a bedreden womman 
1437 Rolls ofParlt IV 510/2 In the Kynges Benche, othir 
m any other place 1474 Wat erf Arch m lothRef Hist* 
MSS, Comm App \ 311 No childe, that is to say, son 
othre doghtre 1525 Tindaxe Prol, N. 7 *, Who ys so 
blynde , other so despyghtfulL xS^^Gal-Joay Arclu ynioth 
Rep Hist MSS Comm App v 424 In stufFe other van- 
aunces betwixt partye and partye 
ft 13 , Cursor M 11305 (Cott ) Sco suld offer turtuls 
douues tua, Oiper or, a 1425 TV-xw-ouper, Laud othtr] 

o douues duble brid 

b. Preceded by other see B. i a. 
c Preceded by whether 

01350 Will Paleme 3130 Wheper pow be a god gost 
oiper any foule fend. 0 1380 Sir Fernmh 5717 Whatner he 
wolde oper no, 14 Cursor M 10770 (Laud) Whethir he 
wold othir [fTnn, oupei] nay 1526 Tindale Luke vi. 9 
Whether is it laufull on the sabath daws .. to saue life oder 
for to destroye hyt? — i Pet, 11 14 Whether it be vnto the 
kynge . . other vnto ruelars, 

B adv, L Placed before two (or more) words, 
phrases, or clauses connected by other or or^ so that 
other,, other and (later) other., or,, was 
equivalent to 0£ oMe , , ob 3 e . . , and to mod 
Eng. either, .or, ,• see Eitheb B 3, 

a. In the connexion other other , , 

C117S Lttmh Horn, 37 Offer pu most hersumian enst, 
otJerpam deofle aixoo Moral Ode 131 Oper raper offer 
later milce he seal imeten 1200-25 (date of MS ) Hept, 
fitSaleifli/ in Sax Leeehd III 1x6 Sgo untrumnys cymb of 
prim pingum, opper of cyle, opper of nudum maete. opper 
of lytte aete and dnnee, opper of miclum wernesse c 1205 
Lay. 8266 pat pu him sculle offer don, Offer slaen offer 
a-hon. 0:1225 Ancr '•R 180 Heo is euer offer of ping 
wiffuten, offer of ping wiffinnen 1397 R. Glouc (Rolls) 402 
Oper he smot of pen arm, oper hand oper heued Ibid 6246 
Oper hii mote panne acordi, oper fi^te horn sulue tuo 1340 
Ayenh 25 Oper me be wordle oper me religion, oper clerk 
oper lewed. 1545 I^ynold Byrth Man^nde 35 Other 
because she accumpanieth not with man, other els for sum 
othennfirmite. 1551 Recorde Knowl.^p to King, 
If they mean other your maiesties seruice, other their own 
wisdorae 1588 A King tr Canisius' Caterh, 141 Quhen 
we ar other mamtenars of euil doars, other defends or 
preaches ony peruers or wckit doctrine 

b. In the connexion other , or , 

X3 . Cursor M, 3855 (Cott.) pat I suld oper [Gdit ethir] 
here his saand, Or lat pe folk vte o mi land C1394 
P PI Crede 676 Oper wip word or wib werke. C1489 
Caxton Soimes ofAymon ix 213 Blunge theym to me other 
deed or quyeke. Cranmer Catech, 100 b, Other they 
bryng nothyng to passe or . theyr losse is greater then 
theyt gaynes 1562 Turner Baths Ded , Other in Italy oi 
Germany a 1584 Montgomerie Cheme ^ Sloe 735 Vther 
few or nane, I trow 

c 1330 R, Brunne Chron (x8io) 2 Oiper bihoues vs 
defend It, or geldevp our right 13 CursorM 14^59 Oij>&r 
for to del or liue. cx^oo Apof Loll 29 pat is foly to 
aferme in pis case oiper 3te or nay 
2 Following an alternative clause with or\ =» 
^iTHEB B. 5. rare. 


a 1400-50 Alexander 3 Sum farand pmg [that befell] Or 
[=s ere] pai were founned on fold, or paire fedirs oper 
3 . = Whether, rare, 

1523 Ld Berners Froiss I x 10 They wist nat in what 
parte of Inglande they were in other in the power of theyr 
frendis, or in the power of theyr ennemies Ibid 1. 145 He 
wyat nat what way he wolde drawe, other into Normandy, 
Breba^e, or Gascogne 

*t* Offere, in early ME. for 0 tSere * on the*. 

^11240 Ureisim S 3 in Cott, Horn 195 1 -sched offeie rode 

t Oiiliergate, adv, Obs [£ Other a. + Gate 

2 ^ ] Otherivise ; « next, A. 

CX350 IPzll Paleme 3761 Schal nogora under godoper^te it 
make. 1390 GowerCo^j/’II 95 Whanne it falTeth othergate 
i Othergates (^ffaig^its), adv, and aefy. Obs 
exc, dtal, [f. as prec , with advb genitive -es.] 

A. adv In another way, otherwise, differently. 
a 1300 Cursor M 1588 (Cott) Bot god had oper-gates mint 
[soFaiif, Golf /Prill oper wise], a X34oJiAMPOLZ Psalter 
cxxxiv XI Hitwenys of athing opergatespen it is. 1362 
L\mgl. P pi, a X. 204 pat oper-gates ben I-geten for 
gadelynges ben holden. c 1460 TowneleyMyst iui2x Other 
gatis It had beyn seyn 1528 Lyndesay Dreme ao6 Thay 
dispone that geir all vther gaittis 1601 Shaks. Twel K, 
y 1 198 If he had not beene in drinke, hee would baue 
tickel'd 30U other gates then he did 1825 Brockett K, C 
Gloss i OihergaiiSt oihergets^ otherwise, different x86o 
Warter Seorboard II. 28 My ways have been othergates 
when 1 was younger, than they ought to have been 
t B adj. Of another fashion or kmd, different. 
Frequent in 17th c. 

c 15^ 7 heses Mariimanae 22 With whome hee might have 
other gates welcome, 1612 Day Feshvalsvi, (1615) 136 It 
was an other-gates Kingdome hee sought after 1660 Wood- 
head St, Teresa it xxiv. 151 These are Othergates Children 
than those, you desire. 

Otherness (c'ffsjges), a. Now only colloq, 
[A phonetic reduction of othetgets from prec , spelt 
after Of another kind or sort ; « prec B 

163a J Hayward tr Biondts Eiomena 55 To place you 
elsewhere in an other-ghesse shape x66z Boyee Style of 
Script 125 , 1 have an other-guesse Acquiescence in his De- 
cisions 1748 Smollett Rod, Rand xxxii, If your kinsman. 
Lieutenant Boviling, had been here, we should have baa 
other-guess work. 1785 H Walpole Leif ^ to CiessOssoiy 
x6 Jan , We had other guess winters in my tune 1826 Scott 
IVoodsi xxii, The nding-suit . hath set him off m other- 
guess fashion 1897 Mall Mag, June 231 It 'was 
otherguess work with Bellamy 

+OtliergTlise Obs [Corruption 

of prec. by folk-etymology, after gmse ] = prec, 
1653 Bogan Mirth Chr, Life 367 Thy soule must have 
otherguise food, if ever it think to grow 1688 Bunyan 
Dying Sayings 30 1 he trial we have before God is of 
otherguise importance, 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v Booky 
lo support the same through a volume in fobo requites 
otherguise funds 1755 Smollett Quix ii iii xiu (1783) 
IV 61 Otherguise cats must scratch my beard, and not 
such a pitiful muckworm as he; 

Also t O ther-gnised a, Obs, [An attempt to 
improve upon prec.] 

1^8-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834} I 29 Our perceptions may 
arise from other guised objects than these A^mereto we attri- 
bute them. Ib^ 324 He would make an other-guised cal- 
culation than our common gamesters 
Otherism (©fforiz'm). nonce-wd [f Other 
a or pron, + -ism] Devotion to the interests of 
others; altruism. * 

1883 Arthur Femley Led, 148 Your good feehng towards 
them is only ‘ otbensm * or * altruism not brotherly love 
1894 H Drummond Ascent Man 281 From Self-ism to 
Other ism is the supreme transition of history 

O tberMn, -Mus, a Obs, exc. dtai. [In 1 5th 

c. a genitive phr oferhunnes^ epres hutmes, ^OE, 
Hpres cynnes of another kind ; see Kin sb,^ 6b] 
Of another kmd ; other, different 
a. 1200 Moral Ode 339 Ne seal per ben bred ne win ne 
oper cunnes este c 1275 Pass Lord 33 in 0 E, Misc 38 
Apre cunne wise he vondi hyne bigon c 1300 Vox 4» Wolf 
146 in Hazi E,PP I 63 Ne non other kunnes wo Ibid, 
224 ibid, 65 In euche otheres kunnes quede. 13. Cursor 
M, 404 Vte ouer al operkin thing [12x648 Ld Herbert 
Hen, K/7/(i 683) 543 Because of his nephews minority, and 
other land reasons ] 1855 Robinson IVhtby Gloss 5, v , He 
has gone an otherkins geeat 
t Otherlike, Obs, The two words 
« < other similar’, ^ the like formerly sometimes 
written connectedly as one word. 

[1565-72 Cooper Thesaurus^ Vertniculor to make checker 
worke or other lyke [1620 Thomas Diet otherhke] with 

small pieces colored.] 1603 Knolles JDst Turks (1638) 332 
In his own Seraglio at Hadnanople, and ..in other-like 
places. 1636 E. Dacres tr. MachtaveVs Disc, Livy I. vui. 
47 Upon these and otherlike occasions. 1670 Caft J. Smith 
Eng, Improv, Reviv'd 78 Trees .oppressed by bushes or 
other trees growing too near them or otherhke. 
t O’tlierliker, adv, (comfar,) Obs. Forms , 

I offerHcor, 3 -Inker, 4 -laker, -loker. [OE. 
oterlic-or ^ 0 % odarlth-ifra,{. Other -i- -Hee, -ly^ 
•f -or, -EE 3 • cf. L. oHter ] In another manner, 
otherwise 

C061 Rule Si Benei (Schrfler) liv 87 Se >e offerllcor 
tedyrstlsBce underbrn^e )«re regulicanjnreale a izooMoral 
Ode 151 Al he walde and offer luker don offerluker penchen. 
c 1200 Tnn Coll, Horn 97 Ac he kidde offerluker his niibte. 
1340 Ayenb 94 To zuichc lyuo me comp oper be grace 
^ber be uirtue and najt operlaker a 1400 Old Usages M 
Winchester ra Eng Gilds (1870) 355 Jif be oper-loker dop, 
be in be kynges mercy. 

Otherness (17 tioines). [f. Other a + -ness.] 
The quahty of being other j difference, diversity. 


I 1587 Golding De Momay vi (1617) 84 There must needs 
be alwaies both a selfesamenesse and also an anothemesse. 
i the selfesameness in the Essence or being;, and the other- 
nesse is in the In beings or Persons. 1625 Gill Sacr 
Philos, L 83 Absolute perfection without olhernesse or 
change 1885 J Mariineau 7 >j$ci AM T'/r 1 . 29 Negation 
. not absolute, but only relative, simply affirming otherness 
of being 1893 SiDGwicK Piocess Argt 143 The relation 
of sequence involves the relation of ^ oQierness* 

“b transf. The fact of being other; something 
that IS other (than the thing mentioned, or than 
the thinkmg subject). 

1821 CbLERUDCi: in Blackm Mag X 249 Ouimss is but 
the feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered intuitive, or 
altenty visually represented x868 Busiinvll Semu Lw 
Subj Z20 He IS now conscious not of himself only, but of a 
certain otherness moving in him x888 R Pottlr Relat 
hthics to Rebg 76 That otherness which He calls into 
existence is independent of all phenomena 1892 W. S 
Lilly Gt. Enigma 141, 1 am directly conscious of it as an 
otherness, anon-self 

OtHer-Belf. Metafh Self other than the subject 
self; objective personality. 

1899 C. F d’Arcv Idealism 4 Theol, vi 224 He [Hegel] 
uses It to overcome the opposition of self and other-self 
But other-self, in its true character, eludes the giasp of self 
O'therse a nonce-wd Relatiog to other 
‘selves’ or persons, altruistic. 

1877 Edith Simcox Nat Law v 221 The division of 
human motives mto selfish and otheiselfish ones, 
t Otherside. Obs, The two words other side 
foimerly impropeily wntten as one 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen IV 29 The duke of Orleance 
on the otherside beyng highly set up m pride, 1568 Grafton 
Chron, II 251 , 1 have such trust in you and on the other- 
side I have such trust in the king 

Other some, totbersome, d and pron 
Now arch, or dial, [The two words Other a 
and Some pron or a , formerly often improperly 
written as one. Usually as correlative to sorne^ 
adj. Some other ; pron Some others. 
c X250 Gen <$■ Ex 686 After ffis cam swilc offer sum. 13 
Cursor M, 6491 paa fiaward folk Said pat moyses was 
slam. And ober sum said pat he Was liuand. 1551 Turner 
He/bal i. K xij b, In sum placies Cicuta is muoi stranger 
then m other sum N T (Rhem.) Matt, xiii 5 

Othersome also fell vpon rockie places Ibid, 8 Othersome 
fell vpon good ground. 1593 Stubbfs Motive Gd Whs 80 
In othersome places I have seene the Churches strawed 
over either with hay gras&e, strawe, sedgeq. x6xr Bible 
Acts wii 18 Some said, What will thib babbler say? Other 
some, He seemeth to bee a setter foorth of strange gods. 
X65X C Cartwright Cert Rcltg i 42 Some think that the 
English translation in some places takes away, in other 
places ad des, and othersome places changes the meaning 
X770 C Jenner Placid Man II v v 126 It makes some 
folles piouder than otheisome 1854 hiRS Oliphant 
Hepburn III 105 Thesemight be rude missionaries, in some 
cases, but in other some, they were the highest of heart, and 
noblest of spirit. 2875 Parish Sussex Dial s v , Some- 
times my old gal's better than -Nvbat she be othersome. 

+ lb. esp. m phr. Othersome time(8 (also other- 
sotneiime(s . cf. somettme{s) , At some other tunes, 
at other times So othersome whiles Obs, 

2575 Banister Chirufg, iij (1585) 448 They are en^ndreo 
otherwhiles, of . common matter, and othersometime, of 
some peculier matter 1606 G. W[oodcocke 1 Hist Ivstme 
IV 2X Some-whiles flashes of fyre, other some-whiles againe 
dangerous vapors, i6k6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 
t&7 Othersome times hee goeth from one thicket to another. 
X647 H, More Song ofSoul'^cXes X65/1 Sometimes it signi- 
fieth the soul, othersometime, the naturall spirits 1671 H 
M tr Erasm, 485 Sometimes water, and olhersome- 

times fire. 

+ Otbep-times,otbertimes,tf^».i>^^. Obs 

[The two words Other a, and times, fonnerly 
often united : cf sometimes.'] At other times. 

^1440 Promp, Paro 376/1 Opyr tym^ altos* x^a Ord 
Crysten Men (W. de W 1506) i vil 7a Ypocrytes that men 
wende other tymes to baue ben true faythfull and good 
people. x6o3 Florio Montaigne 11. xii (1632) 288 Some- 
times reason, othertimes the World. 1625 Bp Hall Holy 
OhseiVs Wks, 145 Thespint is oftentimes tried by the speech * 
but other-times the speech must be examined by the spirit. 
1705 Land Gass. Na 4130/4 Anthony FeD 50 m,a Ropemaker, 
othertimes a Labourer 

Otberwards (©‘ffsiw^idz), adv* nonce-wd [f. 
Other a* + -wards.] In another direction 
1858 Carlyle Fredk Gt vm in II, 308 King looks 
towards the Prince of Bait euth Queen looks far otherwaids, 

Otberways (offoiw^z), adv, Obs exc dial 
Forms . 2-3 -weies, -weia, 3 -weiis, -weiae, 4 
-weys, 4-9 -ways. Also 4-7 -wales, -wais, 5-7 
-wayes, Sc, -wayis. [f. Other a, + ways^ ad- 
verbial genitive of Wat sb] In another way, 
manner, case, etc. : — Otherwise. 

CIX75 Lamb Horn 31 like monnepe he haueff er istolen 
offer offer weis wa idon c 1205 Lay, 18760 Offere weies Pu 
most agunnen. CZ320 Cast* L, 623 Another that otherweys 
were c 1330 R, Brunne Chron (i8to) 175 How >am feue 
oper wais so many -woes & hard *470^8 Malory Arthur 
I xyi, Lordes ye must other wayes than ye do. x^ 
Cranmer to Cromwell in Misc Writ (Parker Soc )ll. 
3x5 None otherways but as it shall seem to you just so to 
do. 1656 H. Philups Purch* Patt (1676) x6 Those who 
have any employment for their money otherwayes. 1720 
Gay Poems (1745I 1 . 255, I could not sure do otherways 
than well x8o8 Cvrwbn Econ Feeding Stock 38 Other- 
way& how should we account for [the fact] ? 
fO'tberwbat, pron, Obs* [f Other a + 
What ; cf. somewhat ] Some other thing ; some- 
thing else. 



OTHBEWHBlSrCI!. 


OTHBEWORLDLY, 


a laaS Ancr, R, 96 XIor he speke^ of otSerwhat 

f 1305 St Litcy 137 in B B, F, (1862) 105 OJier what we 
mote do , , rr 

Ot]i6rw1l6Xice (fftysinwens), aav fare £ 1 , 
Other a, + Whexce.] From elsewhere 
1575-85 Abp, Sakdys Serm (Parker Soc ) 285 It cometh 
otherwhence 1883 W, Leaf tr Iltad iv 380 All that now 
is his, and all that may come to lum otherwhence* 
Otlierwlicre Ip claihweej), adv. Forms see 
Other a and Where Also hyphened, or as two 
words [f* Other a + Where , cf somewhere. 
Very common m id-iyth c., rare or obs* in 18 th, 
revived an ipth j In another place, somewhere 
else; elsewhere 

a 1541 Wyatt Deserted Laver 8 With words to win 
The hearts of them which otherwhere doth grow. 1559 
Evonym 19 The reason is declared otherwher 
<1:1630 Milton Passtoms His godlike acts, and his tempta- 
tions fieice, And former saflFennffl other where are found 
rt 1677 Barrow Wks 1716 II 6t Otherwhere in this 

Epiatle. 1706 Luttrell^?7S^/?^/ (1857) VI s On l»ard 
ships that he at Portsmouth and on those otherwhere 
1820 Klats Bve Agnes vii, But she saw not her heart 
was otherwhere, 1854 Hawthorne Eng Note-hls II 387 
At Channg Cros^ and otherwhere about Loudon. 1894 
J R Illingworth Pers, Hum ^ Div yu. (1895) 186 Analo- 
gous with the woikings of the human spirit otherwhere, 
b To another place 

tfX375 Se Leg* Saints (F// Starts) gs For J«it he 

was far to fare Of }>e cyte vthyre-qunaie ci6zo Women 
Samis 92 To lenue that place and to goe other- where 1638 
Baker tr Balzac's Lett (1654) 11 28 Since your honour 
calls 30U otherwere, 1870 Morris Earthly Par, I ii 510 
It seemed that time had passed on otherwhere Nor laid a 
hnger on this hidden place 

0 quasi- jd , esp with sonie^ any^ etc. (better wnt ten 
separately; some other where == some other place). 

CZ300 Cursor HI* 23906, Jpat I sal tel of sum oj^er quar 
[o, r sum elles quar] zsa6 Tind ale Luke xiii 33 It cannot be 
that a prophet pensshe eny other where save att Jerusalem. 
tS97 Hooker Eccl, Pol v. xxx. § 4 Any thing done any 
other-where 163s Swan Syec M (1670) 36 Else it rained 
from some otherwhere, a 1845 Hood Poems (1846) 11 69 
[To] forbear their pi ivacy and seek some other where 1889 
Foice (N. Y) 28 Nov, They are destined for otherwhere 
than the plowed held with the grave at the end of it 

Otherwlieres (27't59jhwe«iz), adv, rare, [f. 
as prec. with advb. genitive -^ ] « piec. 

1563 Homilies il Cert Places lioly Script i (1859) bJq 
C an this be found or gotten otherwheres? 1641 Hinde % 
B} nenxxsxi, zox In his owne family, and other wheres also. 
«i864 Hawthornf Amer Noie-hks (1879^ II 44 Other- 
wheres the shadow was, deep. 1867 Jean Ingelow Sm^s 
Voices BtrdSi Cuckoo 123 As if some nght-joyous elf, While 
about his own affairs. Whistled softly otherwheres. 

Otlierwliile ip ffaihwail), adv Now rare or 
dial* Forms: see Other a and While. Also as 
two words, or hyphened, [f. Other a + While sb ] 

1. At one time or other , at times ; sometimes, 
now and then, occasionally, Otherwhtle . . other- 
7uM/ej at one time , , at another time (in OE. 
hwlle * . hwlle), Obs, exc. dial 

c 1175 Lamb Iiant* 23 Noj’eles otferhwile ]>a. sunegest nud 
summe of kisse hmen c xaoo Trut, Coll, Horn 147 OSer- 
wile waime hie sejen men wanred bolien 1340 Aycftb, 40 
Oberhuyl of )>e on i oberhml of J>e opren, oberhuyl of on and 
or ojjre 1382 WvcLiF Ecdus xiii 21 As a wlf shal comune 
to a lomb otherwhile (1388 sum tyme] 1432-50 tr Higden 
(Rolls) I. 71 Tigris and Euphrates, whiche he other while 
separate and oji^while commixte. 1509 Hawes Pasi, Pleas* 
XX (Percy Soc ) 98 Besechyng you Yet otlier whyle to 
thynke upon me t6o7 Br Hall Art Dw Medit, xxiii 1x7 
Otherwhile and ofter tny back is turned unto him through 
negligence. x8ys Parish Sussex Dial s.v., I has a h»m 
of beer otherwhile, but never nothing to do me no hurt, 
+b. as«^. Occiirrmg now and then, occasional 
x^ Kashb Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arh.) 16 The other- 
while vacations of our grauer Nobilitie 

f c. qnasi-f^ in every otherwhtle (properly three 
words, every other whtle^ like evety other minitte\ 
every now and then, at frequent intervals. Obs 
1542 Udall Erasm Apoph x6o A thyng htle to the bene- 
fite of a coalmen weale, euery other whyle to chaunge the 
Capitames. 16x7 Hieron Wks* (1619-20) II 315 Euery 
other-while there commetb newes of some of the gallants of 
the times 1736 Plggb Kenitcisms (E D. &) s, v , * Every 
otherwhile a little i e a little now and then 

2. At another time, or at other times. Chiefly as 
correlative to somelme or an equivalent, arch* 

In the first two quots the sense is doubtful it may be i. 
1401 Pol Poems (Rolls) II, loi Daw, thou herdist me not 
grucche that 50 went two togedir, ffor otherwhile je gon 
three 0x460 Fortcscue Abs ^ Lim Mon vil (1885) 124 
□her while he shall sende his procuratours and messengers 
to the counselles generalles 1586 W Webbe Eng Poeine 
Bed (Arh) 14 Alexander leaned sometime too hard, other- 
whyle too soft, as neuer hautng beene apprentice to the 
Arte, 1628 Gaule Pract The (1629) 92 One while, her 
holy life hids him not suspect her dishonest, other while, 
hts owne weakenesse and ignorance bids him not be per- 
suaded. 1720 Connect Col Ree* (1872) VI. 184 A certain 
man, who was sometime taken for Nathaniel Wilson, other- 
while for John Clements. 1855 M Arnold Balder Poems 
1877 I 132 But the gods went not now, as otherwhile. Into 
the tilt-yard. 1869 Freeman m Stephens Lt/e (xBgs) I. 434 
Other while I have never ventured to utter a word. 

Otlierwlliles (z^’tSaihwailz), adv. Now rare 
or dial Forms . see Other a. and Whiles. Also 
as two words, or hyphened, [f as prec, with 
advb genitive -s, in later times often felt as plural ] 
1 1* — prec. I, Obs 

a 1225 Ancr* R* 50 Lates l»et summe otfer hwules, weilawei ^ 
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unkundeliche makie8. Ibid, 180 peos fondunges cumeS 
oSerhules of God, & oSerhuIes of mon. c X420 Pallad on 
Hnsb \nr 65 The ky may otherwhiles be withdrawe, 1576 
A Fleming tr Cants* Eng Dogs m Arb Garner HI. 
234 To hunt two divers beasts, as the foxe other-whiles, 
and other-whiles the hare. x6oi Holland Phny II $37 
Double diligence and ouermuch cunositie both hurt other- 
whiles x^x H. M tr, Erasm Collog 156 She did nothing 
but weep, and otherwhiles also threw her self upon the 
ground 1787 Grose Gloss ^ Olhet'whtleSi sometimes. 
2 = prec 2 

CX460 Fortescue Ahs* ^ Ltm Mon vii (1885) 125 The 
kynge shall often tymes sende his comissioners to re- 
prej»se and punysh riatours and risers , ffor wich cause he 
shall odre whiles nde m his owne person. 1526 Pilgr Per/, 
(W de W. 1531) 269 Somtyme with swete mylke of deuocion 
or otherwhyTes amonge with swetnes of grace. i54‘>“* 
Elyot Image Gov B Sometyme aboundaunt, otherwyles 
shorte and compendious- 1683 Chalkhill Thealma 4- 
Cl xoo Tones, Sometimes of Joy, and otherwhiles of Mones 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1 mu. Other whiles I fancied they 
were all gone 1897 Dublin Rev Oct. 394 Sometimes the 
points are definitive, otherwhiles the writer leaves himself 
liberty for a diflFerent arrangement, 

f b. Some otherwhiles (properly three words, 
some other whiles) y at some other times. Obs, 

1671 H M. tr Erasm* Colloq, 294 Sometimes into the 
stomach some otherwhiles into the neck. 

O'tlierwlli tiler, ai/zi ^are, [f Others + 
Whither.] To another place , ‘ elsewhilhei ^ 

XS7S Banister Chtrwg 1, (1585) 124 tke humor yet he 
flowing draw it otherwhither by blood letting 

Otherwise (^tysawm), sb* phr*^ adv ^ adj 
Forms ; see Other a and Wise [Ong a phrase 
of three words; OE on oHre wisany m other 
manner, in late OE. also oHrewiscaiy ME of re wise, 
at length written otherwise: cf m any wtsey any- 
wiscy crosswiscy etc. see Wise sb ] 

A, Phrase with wisey manner, way, as distinct 
sb., e. g, m other wise, OE on dSre loisan . on 
odifif in one way..m another; no otherwise, 
OE. on nine odre wisan, ME. non ofor wisOf 
16 th c none other-wise, in no other way. arch 
r88B K. -Alfred Boeth xxxix § 10 We ongita'S hwilum 
man on oflre wisan, on o8re hme God ongit C900 tr. 
Bseda's Hist, in xii [xiv.] 194 Ac hit feorr on oSre wisan 
wses c 1050 Ags Gloss in Wr -Wulcker 341/26 A liter, on 
senise oSre wisan «i2oo Eragm Mlfric's Gram i On 
obre wisen a 1300 Cursor M 3887 pat mai be nanoper wis, 
ihd 17528 For-soth it es nan oiber wise. ^ 1460 Fortescue 
Abs Lwi* Mon iii (1885) 114 Thai mowe m non oJ»er wyse 
leve. 1535 JoYE Apol Tindale (Arb ) 50 For I take yt no 
notherwyse 1540 HvRDEtr Fives’ Instr Chr Woni*{j.$gdi 
0 vj, Shee ought to love him none other-wise than her selfe 
1597 Morley Introd Mus 6 Could you sing it no other wise ? 
X790 Busks Rev 60 To be led any otherwise than blindly 
^1x873 Mill Ess Rehg (1874) six Ihe fact of death will 
make no sudden break m our spiritual life, nor influence our 
character any otherwise than as any important change m 
our mode of existence may always be expected to modify it, 
b (d/.) — Other ways nonce-nse 
i8fo Browning Ring 4 - Bk* xi 1455 Some one of the 
hunmred otherwises 

B adv, fo. otherwise; A otherwise. 

1. In another way, or in other ways ; in a different 
mannei, or by other means; differently. Constr, 
than {fbtil), 

A. [97X Bltckl Horn 177 pe lses*j>e odre wisan anijj niaen 
leoge] CX31S Shoreham 42 And gyf he hyt othere wyse 
fangeth. He taketh bote the sygne 13. Cursor M xn88 
(Gfitt) J 3 ot god al oper wise [so Trin . , Cott , Fair/ oper 
gates] had mint 1482 Monk 0/ Evesham 79 He studyd 
by a colur of symulacyou odyr wise then he schulde to 
troble hem 1535 Coverdale i Mace, 11. 4 ludas, other 
wyse called Machabeus 

h ^1330 R Brunne Chron* (zdxo) 208 Of som he grantise 
his wille for to do, & som said oberwise, 3>at it suld not be 
so c 1586 Chaucer's Sqr 's T* 526 God woot and he bat 
ootherwise noght [4 o]>er wise] iSii in W H Turner 
Select Rec* Oxford 7 George Pykeryng otherwyse Smythe 
1606 Holland Sueion 98 Yet can 1 not beperswaded other- 
wise. but to thinke, that [etc ] 171a Budgell Sped No 404 
P3 Applying his Talents otherwise than Nature designed. 
1^4 PusEv Led* Darnel (1876) 553 God saw otherwise, 
t b Otherwise otherwise : m one way . . in 
another way. Ohs rare* 

1645 Milton Teirach* Wks. (184^ loB/i (Matt, xdx, 4-5) 
On which place Parseus notes tnat Christ is wont otherwise 
to answer bypoentes, otherwise those that are docible 

2 . In another case; in other circumstances, if 
the case be not so ; if not ; else. 

1^ Gower Conf II, 74 For otherwise she scholde have 
failed, If that he had noght travailed. ^^1425 CmsorM 
23505 (Trin ) Operwise is not synne forjyuen But to bete hit 
whil we may Ijmen *552 Bk Com Prayer Communion, 
Otherwyse the receiuing of the holy Communion, doth no- 
thyn|els hut encrease your damnacion. z6xx Bible Matt 
VI I Take heed that ye doe not youralmes before men, 
otherwise yee haue no reward of your father -which is in 
heauen, 1700 Cook's Voy V 1685 Enabled them to perform 
a journey of three or four leagues, which, otherwise, they 
must have perished before they could have accomplished, 
1846 Trench Mirac xxxu, (1862) 448 We learn, what per- 
haps otherwise we might have guessed. Mod I went at 
once ; otherwise 1 should have missed him 

3. In other respects , with regard to other points 

*594 Hooker Ecd, Pol 1 xvi § 6 The best men otherwise 

are not alwayes the best in regard of societie. X647 jRi<* 
Taylor A Wks 1836 II 371 By the report of per- 
sons otherwise pious and prudent 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog* I. 24 Having otherwise no reason to suspect them, 
x8^7 Buckle Ctviliz I, 11. 45, I will give one instance of 
this from an otherwise sensible writer. 


+ 4. On the other hand. Obs, rare, 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 2 b, A skilfull artificer ^maie 
sone put the vain Sophister to silence , Whereas otherwise an 
argumente made by the lules of Logike can not bee auoided 
X673 Vmn Insolency of Rome 35 And otherwise the people 
could observe him advanced, a cubit above the earth 
O. Adjectival uses, 

1, Predicatively, approaching an adj • In another 
state or condition, differently conditioned or exist- 
ing , not so ; diffeient ; other 

CX400 Chaucer's Mehh Tgg (Harl MS.) Whan 
semej? ojjerwise {Gg 4. 27 othir wyse, Peiio ojjer wise, 
Lansd, okerewise , Ellesm etc ootherweyes, etc ] j>an it 
was biforn a 1533 Ld Berners Huon Ixx 238, 1 byleue the 
mater be other wyse than he hath sayd c 2680 Hicicerikgill 
Hist Whiggtsm I Wks 1716 I 20 Scholars are like other 
Men, some are wise, and some are otherwise 1736 Man- 
DEviLLB World Unmasked 380 The matter is quite other- 
wibe 1844 Ld. Macaulay Speeches $20 Can an Established 
Church winch has no hold on the people be otherwise than 
useless? 1879 M Arnold Mixed Ess 192 Only one or two 
sentences 1 could wish otherwise 

2. as adj. That would otherwise be . ; that 
would otherwise exist. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602J 51 At the table aboue 
all others their otheiwise equals xtea D A. Clarke in 
A E IjeeHisi Columb (Ohio) II 650 Stone crosses give a 
decided relief to their otherwise dullness 

D Comb,, as otket wise-minded adj ; hence 
otherwise-mindedness, 

[x6xx Bible Phil 111 15 If in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded ] 1865 Lowell New Eng Two Cent. Ago Pr 
Wks 1890 II. 23 One of the jarring atoms in a chaos of 
otherwise-mindedness 1889 — Walton LeHest Lit Ess 
(i8gi) 72 Many-membered periods which in unskilful hands 
become otherwise-minded as a herd of swine 

Hence O therwiseness [iionce-wdl), condition or 
quality of being otherwise 

1890 J H Stirling Gifford Led vi 103 The other, as the 
difference, the otherwiseness, is just as it is named 

Other world, o'theisworld, sb and a, 

[See Other a, 2.] 

1. A world other than this a. The world to 


come, the world beyond the grave, b The spirit- 
land of many non-Chnstian peoples. C, The world 
of idealism, poetiy, or romance 
x888 Mrs. H Ward J? Elsmere vii 89 The most determined 
sacrificing of ' this warm kind world ' to a cold other-world 
with Its tortuung inadmissible claims. X895 A Nutt Fey 
Bran 213 Manannan, lord of the Happy Otherworld. z8^ 
F B Jevons in Class Rev Feb. 48/1 He sought to show 
that a belief m the Happy Otherworld was found amongst 
the Celts and the Greeks 

2 attnb Pertaining or relating to the other 
world; unearthly; heavenly. 

1884 Tennyson ,Tbat sweet other-world smile, 

x8^ J Parker Larger Mtmsity $t The Christian minister 
IS not a chatterer of other world phrases 

Hence O thexwo rldish a,y O'therwoTldism 

(iionce-wds ) 

tZ^Q.Rev Jan 245 An other-worldish and rather somno- 
lent^rty Constance Naden's Poet Wks Introd 14 

Religious exercises of Prayer, Praise, and Spiritualism 
(other-worldism) generally, 

OtlierworldlixieHS (p ildhnes). [f. the 
phrase other world, after worldhness ] 

1, Devotion lo the other world, or to the interests 
of a future life ; esp, the disposition to consider 
the future state and neglect the affairs of the 

E resent ; a spirit of worldhness as applied to the 
iture life ; moibid, ascetic, or selfish spmtuality 
a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Lett 4* Recoil (1836) 1. 98-9 As 
there IS a worldhness or the too-much of this Life, so there 
is another-worldliness. or rather other-worldhness, equally 
hateful and selfish with this worldhness, 1B47 Lewes 
P/m/cx (1867) II. s 1855 H Spencer P rxMC Psychol*{xB^2)ll 
vm vn 6ot Other-worldliness is afeelin^ in which the repre- 
sentation of divine approval goes along with a representation 
of future happiness to be secured by that approval, 188a 
Fiske in HarbePs Mag* Dec The error of mediaeval 
anchorites and mystics m setting an exaggerated value upon 
otherworldliness. 

2 The quality attributed to an ideal world apart 
from the actual 

1876 Lowell Among my Bks* Ser ii, 172 Full of life and 
light and the other. woildliness of poetry. 1898 Forin Rev. 
LaIV 291 Burne-Jones one defines him with true appre- 
hension as the Painter of Otherworldliness, 


Otherworldly ( 2 ?*?S 3 aw 2 ?aldli), a, [f. as prec , 
after worldly,} 

1 Of or pertaining to a world other than that 
in which we actually live. 

1879 F. J Furnivall R Brunne's Chron* Wace 784/2 
Divining, knowledge of other-worldly matters. 

2 Of, pertaining to, or devoted to the world of 
mind or imagination. 

1873 Pater Renaissance viii 204 It is easy with the other- 
worldly gifts to be a schSne Seele* 1890 Cincinnati Chr 
Advocate 5 Feb, 10/3 No one who has ever raised his eyes 
from his present narrow horizon will ever sneer at a philo- 
s^her as ‘otherworldly 

3. Devoted to the concerns of the world to come; 
disposed to consider the affairs or interests of a 
future life to the neglect of those of the present. 

x88o Sed Rev 6 Nov 585/1 The series is a sort of other- 
worldly imitation of the series of worldly biographies and 
criticisms edited by Mr John Morley x886 Atheneeum 
9 Oct 463/2 Among worldly and other-worldly matrons, 
maids, and men. 18^ Chicago Advance 27 Mar., The early 
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OTOLOGY. 


OTHIWG, 

Church had to prove that its concerns were not altogether 
other-worldly 

f O ‘thing. Obs, [See 0 mmeral adj , and cf. 
milling'^ One thing, 

X573 1 ijSSERH-ttsb (18781) 184 III huswiferie othing or other 
must crane 

O thman, a. and sb « Ottoman a, and sb 1 

18x3 Bvrok Giaour xvxi, Yet seems he not of Othman race 
x8i6 — Siege of Cor xxix, And now the Othraans gain the 
gate x8(S4 Seaton Poems 15 Prepare thee for the 

Othman yoke I 

Othojte, pa t of Ofthink Obs , to repent, 
Othom : see Odam Obs , son-in-law. 
tOthouiie. Obs» [ad, L othmna (Plmy), a. 
Gr odowa; now used as a generic name.] The 
Afncan or Barbary Ragwort, Othonna cheinfoha 
x6ox Holland Pliny II 286 Othonne groweth plenteously 
in Scythia, like vnto Rocket 
Othre, othur, othyr, obs. fF. Other. 

1 0 *thyl. Client Obs [contr. of ox-eihyl ~ 
ethyl oxide ] A name proposed by Williamson 
for the oxidized radical of the di-carbon senes, 
C^aO, commonly called Acjettl 
1857 hlii-i-ER Elem Ckem HI, 311 note X866-77 Watts 
Diet C/tem I 132 Williamson called the sadicle ^othyl’ ; 
hut on account of the difhculty of forming analogous names 
for analogoub radicles, the name has been generally aban- 
doned fur the term acetyl 

Otiant (fl^ttjiant), <2. rate, [ad 1^, dimnt-etn, 
pr pple of dltdrrt lo be at leisure, f dhum leisure ] 
At leisure, doing nothing, indolent, at ease. 

X878 N Amer Rev CXXVI 483 They who relegate 
the ^supreme to the otiant ea^e of Epicurus 
t Otia‘tioii, Ohs rare» [n. of action from 
L ottd 7 't . see prec.] The condition of being at 
leisure or doing nothing , a taking one’s ease. 

15B9 PoTTENHAM Eng Poesie III XXV (Arh ) 307 Toseeme 
idle when they be earnestly occupied and do busily nego- 
tiat by coulor of otiation X620 Bp J King Serin 26 Mar 
g Some shew of indisposition and otiation in God, as if he 
were ^one to rest, and minded vs not 

Otiatric (^“tii® tnk), a, [f Gr. oS?, dir- ear + 
larpiKus belonging to healing, medical ] Relating 
to the medical treatment of the ear 
x86itr Csermak'sPtact, Use Laryngoscope i\i 32 (N Syd 
Soc)lhe patient's affection, which could be lealisedvery 
well by means of the data of the ordinary otiatnc method. 

Hence Otla'txics sb , * term for the consideration 
of the nature and principles of the medical treat- 
ment of the ear* (Mayne Exp>s, Lex, 1857); 
Otia try, * the art of healing the diseases of the 
ear ’ {Syd Soc Lex 1892) 

Otic tik, p*tik), a, Anat,^ Path, [ad. Gr 
birucbsy f o 5 s, dw*- ear ] Of, belongmg to, or re- 
lating to the ear ; auncular. 

Otic gaotglion^ a small oval flattened swelling on the 
inferior maxillary nerve, which communicates with the 
aunculo-temporal nerve, and with the branch of the facial 
nerve which enters the tympanum {fhorda tympani) 

1657 loMLiNSONi?«»< 72 ^’j 10 Otick [medicauients] to 
the ears 1836-9 Todd Cycl, AnaU II 292/x The ganghon 
discovered by Arnold, and by him denominated Otic or auri- 
cular 1853 tr, Romberg's Man, Nerv. Dts I i xl lai (N 
Syd Soc) We must distinguish otic neuralgia from acoustic 
hypermsthesia 1874 Roosa Dis Earsto^ The otic ganghon 
M)tic (y tik), compound suffix, repr Gr. -wtiicos, 
f sbs in -coT-rjSy or adjs. m -ojt-os, from vbs, in -dw 
+ -10, Nouns of action from these vbs. are 

formed in -awris, hence, adjs. in -OTio go in sense 
with sbs in -osia, -osb, as amaurotu^ of, pertain- 
ing to, or affected with amaurosis \ so chlorotic^ 
cyanotic, mdosmotic, exostotic, hypnotic, narcotic, 
neurotic, osmotic, sclerotic, etc. Some words in 
^otic are otherwise denved, as erotic, exotic, demotic 
(Gr. b}/MTtH65\ or are formed by analogy, ss chaotic, 
Otidid tidid), a, Zool [f L Stis,^ dtid-em 
bustard + -id 8 ] Belonging to the Qtidtdse or 
bustard family of birds. So Oti difonxi a,, re- 
sembling a bustard ; Oiddine a, » oitdtd. 

In mod. Diets* 

|[ Oti diUM. [mod L , f. Greek tjme *Mdiov, 
dim of oSr, dir^y ear ,* cf. ommatidium.\ The form 
of the auditory organ present in the Mollusca, 
Hence Oti dlalrr., of or pertaining to an otidium. 
zSpo^m Cent Diet 

Otiose (ffa Jiffa s), a [ad L. otidsus at leisure, 
unemployed, f. ohum leisure. Cf. F. oiseux, OF. 
ocieux, ocios, Sp. ocioso, It ofioso,] 

1 . At leisure or at rest; unemployed, idle; 
inactive, indolent, lazy 

x8so TaiPs Mag XVII 732/a A malcontent by necessity, 
because otiose and resourceless. 1865 Sat Rev, 7 Jan 24 
Our policy in Turkey has now dwindled into an otiose sup- 
port of the Government 1885 F Harrison Choice Bks 
(1886) 198 An otiose God surveying unmoved 'this dusty 
fuliginous chaos 

2 . That is Unattended by action; having no prac- 
tical result ; unfruitful, sterile ; nugatory, futile. 

Z’l^'PKUB.'tEvtdl.u \ (1827)354 Such stones as require, 
on the part of the hearer, nothing more than an otiose assent. 
1844 w. G Ward Ideal Chr Ch, (ed. 2) 93 We must learn 
to dismiss all otiose and unfruitful contemplation of external 
models. 1853 Hardwick Chr, Ch, Mid, Age (x86i) 2p2 Re- 
posing with a vague and otiose belief on the traditionary 
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doctiinesas thej had been logically systematized by John 
of Damascus. 1875 W Jackson DtKtr, Reinbuiion 49 The 
‘ why* of moral duty is not an otiose but a fruitful principle 
b. Having no practical function, idle, super- 
fluous, useless. 

r^Sai Rev, 14 Julys4/2 The number of otiose lines and 
sprawling irrelevant pomts which swell the piece out 1878 
Gladstone Prim Homei xiu 146, I doubt the opinion 
sometimes held, that there abound in Homer idle or ‘otiose * 
epithets x88o Sa'^ce in Nairn e XXL 406 An alphabet 
which ^ possesses otiose and needless letters. 

O tio Sely, adv [f piee + -ly 2 ] In an 
otiose manner , idly ; without any practical end. 

x886 \xs 9 ,'EXJLPr 6 gr, tVorid Latest Lit Ess (x8oi) 178 As 
has been somewhat otiosely discussed. 1896 Hammond 
Church or ClutpeP 187 An article of faith held, not otiO!!el>, 
but after it has been threshed out again and again. 

O'tio^seness. [f as prec. + -NESS ] The 
quality of being otiose, or having no practical func- 
tion 

1867 Macm, Mag, Apr. 523/1 They complain of otioseness 
of letters in some words, of inadequacy in others. 
Otiosity {bn^ig siti) Forms : 5-6 oci-, ocy-, 
osyte, -ite, -itee, -itie, 6- otiosity [a. OF. 
ociosiii, ocdositi (i5tb c. in Godef.), f, OF. occiose, 
ad L. otiosus at leisnre, f otium ] 

1 . The condition or state of being otiose, un- 
employed, or idle; ease, leisure, idleness. 

14B3 Caxton Cato C ij b, By ouerlonge reste and ociosyte 
beengendredorgoten thregretesynnes auaryce,lecherye, 
and ouer moche talkynge. xSM-3 Act 24 Hen rJ/I, c 4 
The people line nowe in idlenesse and ociositee. 1560 
Holland Crt Venns Frol 237 Thochc the corps ly in 
ociositie. 1848 Thackeray Van Fatr\x, A life of dignified 
otiosity such as became a person of his eminence. x866 
Shirley Brooks Sooner or Later i, The happy otiosity 
enjoyed by the million. 

2 . Indolence; want of action, enterprise, or 
attention; negligence, carelessness, perfunctoriness 

1632 Lithgow Traz/, v 172 A Towne of small importance, 
in legard of trafficke Want of Strangers being one let, 
and vitious otiosity the other stop 
tO'tioXLSiA Obs rate Also ocious. [ad.L. 
biios-us Otiose, or its OF. repr. ocm, -eits, -eux ] 
Leisurely ; idle ; at ease 

x6x4 Sylvester BethuluCs Rescue v. 121 Private men 
(whose otious care Scarce passe the threshold of their own 
door dare) 1656 Blount Ghssogr,, Ocious, idle, careless, 
restful, at ease 

II Otitis (^tditis). Path [modL, f. Gr. 0?;, 
diT- ear + -itis ] Inflammation of the ear. 

1799 Hooper Med Diet , Otitis, inflammation of the in- 
ternal ear 1822-34 Goad's Study Med (ed 4) III 197 In- 
flammations, especially cephalitis and otitis 18^ Dufton 
Deafness 51 The causes which produce internal otitis are 
many of them of the same ch^cter, hut more severe than 
those which exate external otitis 
Hence Oti tio a , connected with otitis, 
x822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) II 105 This is mostly 
the effect of cold, and is 111 fact an otitic catarrh. 

II Otitun (dh The Latin word for ‘leisure, 

freedom from business, ease *, in occasional English 
use; esp. in the phrase ohum cum digmtate, 
leisure with dignity, digmfied leisure or ease. 

X729 Ld. Bolingbroke Let to Swift 19 Nov. in Pofe's 
Wks 1751 IX no Otinmcum dtgniiaie is to be had with 
500/. a year as well as with 500a x8z5 Chalmers Lei in 
Life (1851) II 2x A life of intellectua! leisure, with the otium 
of literary pursuits x8ao Scott Monast Introd , Intending 
there to my future hfe in the otium cum digniiaie 
of half-pay and annuity z8^ Thackeray Pendenms Ixviii, 
Mr. Morgan was enjoying his ohum m a dignified manner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a agar. 

Otmer, obs. form of Outmobe. 

Otmest, ottemeste, obs. forms of Utmost. 
Oto-f before a vowel ot-, a. Gr. d;To-, combmmg 
form of oSs, d>r- ear, an element of medical 
other scientific words, thiWnore important of which 
appear m their alphabetical places, 

Otocata'xrli, catarrh of the ear (Mayne Expos, 
Lex, 1857). Otooo'Bia [F. otoconie (Breschet) ; Gr 
HQvia or mvis dust], term for the white pulverulent 
dust found ia the membranoiig labynnth of the 
inner ear, the aggregation of which forms an otolith. 
(Sometimes treated as if pi of ofoconium ; also in 
Eng. form Otokoxiies.) Hence Otooomial a,\ 
Oto conite « Otolith. Otocraae [Gr. npavlov 
the skull], the auditory capsule, the portion of 
the petrous bone which encloses the organ of 
heanng; hence Otooxa*3iial, Otoora'ulo adjs, 
O tooyst \¥,otocyste (Lacaze Duthies),f. Gr. ^liorts 
bladder], term for the auditory vesicle or organ 
of heanng in some of the Invertebrata ; hence 
Otocystlc ^ , of or connected with an otocyst. 
II Otodynia [Gr. bbbmi pain], ear-ache; hence 
Otodynic a, (Mayne). Oto gxaphy [-gratht], 
description of the ear (Dunglison Lex, 1842) ; 
hence Otoffra‘phioal a, Otomoxyho logry, the 
morphology of the ear. || Otoniyco*sis [Mioosia, 
Gr fAbufis fringus], the presence of parasitic fungi 
in the external auditory meatus, OtopatEy [Gr. ira- 
Oos suffenng], disease of the ear (Dunglison 1853) ; 
hence Otopa‘tMc a, O topEona [Gr. sound], 
an ear-trumpet, an apparatus for the conveying 


of sound to the deaf ; also = Otoscote i. 0 *to- 
plasty [Gr irhaaaetv to mould], plastic surgery 
of the ear ; hence Otopla stio a (Mayne), ){ 0 to- 
pyo sis [Cir, nxmo'is formation of pus], suppuration 
m the ear, || Otorxlios'a [Gr jioia a flow], puru- 
lent discharge from the ear; hence Otoxrlics'al, 
Otoxxhodo ^js,, relating to otoirhoea. || Otosa 1- 
pinx [Gr. trahmy^ war-trumpet], the Eustachian 
tube. Oto‘Bteal [Gr. bdriov bone] a,, relating to 
the auditory ossicle , sb,, applied by Owen lo the 
homologues of the bones of the inner ear, in fishes, 
etc. Otoi;o3ny [-TOM1], dissection of the ear 
(Dunglison, 1S43). 

1855 Holdfn Hum Osteal, (1878) 278 The two masses are 
the ‘^otoconia’ or ‘otoliths’ i88x Mi\art Cat 301 Two 
sacs connected by a narrow bent tube and containing within 
them small crystals of carbonate of lime, called ot^iths, or 
otoconia 1842 E Wilson A not, Vade M (ed. a) 472 The 
membranous lab} nnth • contains tw osmall calcoreousmasses 
called ^otoconites 1854 0 \srN SkeL 4- Teeth in Circ Sc, 
Organ Nat 1 . 171 The organ of hearing, the surrounding 
vertebral elements being modified to form the cavity for its 
reception, which is called ‘*otocrane* 1872 MiVART^/m 
Altai, 138, 1857 Mayne ExJos Lex , *Otocramal, of or 
belonging to the otocrane 1877 Huxley Inv Anwi 
IV. 189 In some there is a sac filled with calcareous matter 
(^otocyst?) attached to the ganglion. 1878 Bell Gegeic, 
hour's Comp A not 533 Ihe pnmitue otocyst is the 
foundation of a complicated cavitary system, E. IUy 
Lankester in Nature XXII 147 The presence of velar 
^otoc}stic canals constitutes the chief peculiarity of the 
genus Craspedacusta 1836-9 Todd Cycl, Anai, II. 567/a 
*Otokonies found m the sacculus vescibuli of the ears of 
Cephalo^ods. 1900 Miss Ellis Human Ear As otology 
is a medical term for the science of the ear, we should prefrr 
to use the new woid (suggested by Dr. R Garnett) *otoinor- 
phology, the science of the shape of the ear X877 Burnett 
Ear 2^ ^Otomj cosis is said to be much more frequently 
met among the poorer classes. 1839 D. J. Moriarty Hus- 
band Hunter II 109 Perceiving the ^otophone ^operly 
fixed. x^SAAvier Ann Decfjxa 85 Examination ofz5 deaf 
persons in the Penns} Ivan la Inst by means of hlaloney’s Oto- 
phone. x 8 i 8 - 2 o Tiiokpson tr. Cullen's Nosolog^ayn Local 
Diseases Of the Secretions and Excretions *Otorrhcea. 
1878 T Bry vnt Pracf Surg 1 . 89 Deafness is not unfre- 
quent, the hearing fiuling without any external disease, 
such as otonhcea 1877 tr von Ziemsseu's Cycl Med, XII, 
808 ^Otorrhoeal abace^s of the brain. 1857 Mayne Expos 
Lex ,*Oionhoi€, 1854 Owen Skel 4 ’leeth in Cve, Sc,, 
Oigan, Nat 1 177 A body as hard as shell, like half a split 
almond, it is the ‘ *otosteal ’ or proper ear-bone. t868 — 
Anai Vertebr HI. 246 The otosteals conduct vibrations 
from the tympanic membrane to the vestibular one^ 

Otoba butter, O. fat. The almost colour- 
less oilexpiessed from the seeds of Mynsitca Otoba, 
a species of nutmeg-tree {Syd Soc, Lex), 

+ OtoR, ME pa. t of oiake, Optake v 
cigvs Arih ^ Merl, 9359 Arthour otok him with drawe 
sword. 

Otolite (fftt'tMt) [f Oto- + -lepe.] « next. 

1846 Owen Lect, Comp Anat i 21 1 The large size of the 
organ of heanng, and especially that of the hard otolites, 
also relate to the medium through whidi the sonoroufs vibra- 
tions aie propagated to the fish. 1855 H Spencer Pnne 
Psychol. (1872) I, I iL ^8 Those atmospheric waves which 
are conveyed to the minute otohtes and rods of the inner 
ear, to behy them impressed on the auditory nerves, 
Otolitb (ffu tJli])). Anat and Physiol, [mod f. 
Oto- + Gr. Afflor stone,] An ear-stone; one of the 
calcareous bodies, often, in the shape of rhombic 
crystals, found m the inner ear of vertebrates and 
some invertebrates; in fishes often of great size, m 
the higher vertebrates small particles 
x835-^ Todd Cycl Anat, I 554/1 An acoustic vestibule, 
containing a calcareous body or otolithe, 1883 H Gray 
Anai, (ed, zo) 618 'I he otohths are two small rounded 
bodies, consisting of a majss of minute crystalline grains of 
carbonate of bme, held together in a mesh of delicate 
fibrous tissue, and contained in the wall of the utricle and 
saccule, opposite the distribution of the neries, 1900 
Schafer Physiol, II 1205 Lee ts of opinion that the otoliths 
and maculae form the organ for statical equilibnum. 

^b. By confusion, applied to the otic bones or 
ossicles of the inner ear in some animals. 

Hence OtoU thie, Otoli’tic adfs,, of the nature 
of or pertaining to an otolith ; containing otoliths, 
1855 T. R. Jones Antm Kingd (ed 2) 110 (Acalepha) 
I'he otolitic vesicle, which, from analogy is considered as 
an organ of heanng 1873 Huxley in En^cl Bnt, 1 , 132/1 
A sensory organ, having the characters of an otolithic sac, 
15 seated upon the ganglion 2900 Schafer Physiot, 11 . 
1x67 The most primitive form of internal ear is undoubtedly 
a sac containing fluid in whidb an otolithic mass is im- 
mersed, and having on the wall hair-like processes related 
to the terminations of a nerve 
Otologist ((Ot^‘16d3ist), [£ as next + -1ST.] 

One versed, m otology; an ear-specialist 
1874 Roosa Dis Ear (ed 2) 47 The high character of the 
work that has been done by American otologists. X876 
Bartholow Mai, Med (1879) 549 Glycerine is used by oto- 
logists to soften cerumen. 

Otology {0^ lod^i), [f. Gr. o 5 r, dir- ear + 
-LOGY.] That branch of science which treats of 
the ear, its anatomy, functions, and diseases; a 
treatise on the ear. 

2842 Dunglison Lex , Oiology„T^^paxi of anatomy 
which treats of the ear 1^4 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed 2) 17 
Formerly known as aural medicine and surgery, but. better 
designated by the term Otology. x88o {title) American 
Journal of Otology, a quarterly journal of physiological 
acoustics, X899 iVestm. Gas, 9 Aug, 2/3 The University of 
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Edinburgh has made otolog3» one of the q,uabfjing subjects 
for her medical degrees 

Hence Otolo-gioal « , of or pertaining to otolo|y. 
i8oS B Body Mail 07 Sept $ Interoanonal Otological 
Congress in Florence. Mod, Otological Society of the 
United Kingdom « « 

11 Otomys (Jo'tdbiis). Z&oL [f Oto- + Gr. i*vf 
mouse ] A genus of rodents of the family Murvhii 
havmg large hairy ears 

1834 M«Murtkie Cvohi^s Amm Kingd, 86 The Otomys 
are nearly allied to the Field Rats. Ihid Ghe Cape 
Otomys.) Size of a rat j fur marked with black and fawn- 
coloured nngs 

Otoscopd [f, Oto- + Gr. -CHoiros 

observing, observer ] 

1 . A modification of the stethoscope for anscnl* 
tation of sounds in the ear ; an anscullation-tnbe. 

1849 T Tovnbee Bis Ear in Med-Ourttrg T^ans 
XXXlI 74 When examintng the ear with the otoscope, 
{,I^oi£ An elastic tube, about eighteen inches in length, 
tipped with ivory at both ends, one extremity of which is 
inserted mto the external meatus of the patient, and the 
other into t^t of the medical man ) 3853 Sir W Wilde 
Pfooi, 06 s Aural Sur^ 113 

2 . An optical instrument for inspecting the cavity 
of the ear 

1853 Sir W Wilde OBs Aural Sut^i^ zis Otoscope 
. also applied to a form of speculum auris 1884 Si 
Mackenzie B:s, Throat 4- TTosi II 243 Brunton's otoscope 
. consists of a metallic tube provided with an eye-piece 
Into this tube afunnel opens at right angles, through which 
the light IS made to fall on a perforated reflector, which 
throws the rays throagh the distal part of the cylinder into 
an ordinary ear speculum, 

Hence Otoscoplo a ; Oto'soopy, inspection or 
clinical examination of the ear, the use of the 
otoscope. 

1876 Clm Soc, T^oks IX 96 Otoscopic examination re- 
vealed nothing abnormal in either ear, *874 Roqsa. Dis 
Ear (ed 2) 86 Dr Rossi m a very recent paper on binocular 
otoscopy, nroposes the use of a microscopic object glass set 
at an an^e of 70° in a spectacle fl-ame, as a simple and 
efficient binoculm otoscope. 

Otosis (tJtffu'sis). [mod. f. Gr, oh, dir- ear + 
-osis.] Mishearing; alteration of words caused 
by an erroneous apprehension of the sound. 

i860 Haldeman Orihojpr' joL 65 Otosis is a change 

in words, due to misconception of the true sound, influencing 
consonants of the same quality. 1884 J Harrison Htgro- 

En^ Introd in Anffha, Negro English is an ear lanspiage 
altogether, built up on what the late Professor Haldeman 
of Pennsylvania called otosis, an error of ear, a mishearing 
)| Ototoi*. Also otototoi. [a. Gr, brorot, etc J 
A Greek exclamation of pain or grief ; «* wee f alas f 
Hence Ototoi o , to cry ‘ ototoi *, to utter a wail, 
3877 Browning Agamemnon 1068 Otototoi, Gods, Earth, 
Apollon, Apollon 1 Ch Why didst thou * ototoi ‘ concerning 
Loxias ? 1883 F M. Crawford Mr, Isaacs 3 The ghosts of 
the slain sometimes appear .and gibber a feeble little ' Oto 
totoi * alter the manner of the shade of Dareios 
Otour, otre, obs. forms of Ottbu. 

Otow, contr. f. Sc. oioufh, Ootwith, outside of. 
Ottamite, variant of Ottomite Obs, 

Ottar, variant form of Attar, Otto 
11 Ottava (otta va), [It ottava eighth, octave] 

1. Mus, An octave; cbiefiy in the phiases 

allaj ottofva bassa^ mdicatmg that a passage is to 
be played an octave higher, or lower, than written 
(Usually abbrev 8m.) 

XS48 Rimbault First Bk Piano 13 To" avoid many led^fer- 
hnes below the staffs the notes are sometimes written eight 
degrees higher than their real place in the system, and the 
words oiiava hassa^ or 8*^ httssUi placed under them, to shew 
that they are to be played an octave lower than . written. 

2 . Ottava rtma (rfma). An Italian stanza of 
eight ii>syUabled lines, nming as ah ah ah c c\ 
the English adaptation, as used by Byron, has 
English heroic lines of ten syllables 

^ xSao ShellevZ^// Pr.Wks 1880 IV. 178 , 1 am translating 
in ottava rima the Hymn to Mercury, of Homer. 1875 
Lowell Spen^ Pr Wks 1890 IV, 328 He found the 
ottava rima too monotonously iterative x8Bo Macnt Mag 
5x The three important verse-forms which English poetry 
owes to Italy, the ottava rima, the sonnet, and the sestina. 
Ottemest, obs. vonant of Utuost. 

Otter [p toi), sh. Forms 1 otr, otor, (ooter), 
1-5 oter, 3-5 oto, (5 oteie, otre, ot(t)onr, ottyre, 
otyr(ej otir, 6 ottre, 9 dial oater) , 5- otter. [Com. 
Tent : OE. oirt e({f)or, oter « MDu., Dn. ctleTf 
OHG o//fl5r(MHG, G. oifer\ ON. OTent. 
*otrtf-sif pre-Tent *itdr^-s cf Lith. udra^ OSlav 
vydra^ Skr udrd-s * otter’; radically akin to Gr. 
idojpy Skr tedan, Eng water; cf. Gr. vSpos, %a 
water-snake ] 

1 An aquatic fur-beaiing carnivorous mammal 
[Lutra milgartSy Fam Mustehdd) feeding chiefly 
on fish, having fin-like legs, webbed feet, and long 
horizontally flattened tail, which enable it to swim 
and turn m the water with remarkable rapidity. 
Often taken as the type of an amphibious creature 
700 Epinal Gloss 585 (O. E T.) Lnirus, otr [Eif 
Oder, Coi^ otr}. cxooo in Kemble Cod JD^t III. 4x8 Of 
oteres hole, cxooo Mlfrids Voc m Wr.-wulcker 118/43 
Lutnoy otor ctvj$ Moral Ode (Jesus MS) 358 m O E, 
Mise 70 Ne oter ne acqueme, Beuveyr ne sablyne c xapo 
S Eng, Leg, I 237/642 On is hindore fet An Otur >are 
cam gon. 11x440 Jacob's Well 118 As he ottyr sleth f^h, 


& gaderyth it on hepe in-to his hole, a 1430 Enf de la 
Tour (1868) 22 Late us etc the gret ele, and y wille saie to 
my husbond that the otour bathe eten hym 14 . Nominale 
in Wr-Waicker 700/16 Htc luirtciuSy a notyre. 3^5 Ld 
Berners Froiss IL xcil [Ixxxviii ] 373 Lyke an Otter in 
the water 1596 Shaks i Hen. IV, 111 iii 143 An Otter, sir 
lohn? Why an Otter? Fal Why? She’s neither fish nor 
flesh, a 1634 Selden Tabled (Arb ) 69 A kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half Spiritual, and half-Temporal X774 Goldsm 
Nat, Hist II 319 In the first step of the progression from 
land to amphibious animals we find the Otter x8xx in C A 
Johns Week at Lizard 64 To John Johns for an oater if 
1839 E D Clarke Tran, Russia 136/1 Great quantities of 
the fiiTS and skins of the otter, beaver, and fox, are annually 
brought to market by the traders, 
b. Applied to other species of Ltitra, and allied 
genera (of which there are several) ,as the American 
Otter, L, canadensis \ Bea Otter, L, {Enhydns) 
marina, with black glossy fur, which inhabits the 
Amencan shores of the North Pacific. 

1781 Pennant Hist Quadr II, 356 Mnstela lutns Sea 
Otter 184* Sir W Jardine in Nat, Lihr,, Mammaha 
Xni 234. t^%CassdVs Nat, Hist II 20z Like the Seal, 
the Sea Otter ib gregarious. 

2 . The fur or skm of this animal (of any species). 
2439 m Somerset Wills (1901) X31 (A gown furred (jtogam 
furratani) withj oter 1530 Palsgr 250/1 Ottre. a flirre, 
peaux de louires 1653 Walton AngUr 11 41 The gloves 
of an Otter are the best fortification for your hands against 
et weather 1887 J. Ashby Sterry Lazy Minsirel\x^^ 
46 You never saw such A lithe little learner in otter. 
fS. A sailor, Obs slang 
c 1700 Street Rohhenes Considered, OiUry a sailor, 

4 . A tackle consisting of a float vwth line and 
a number of hooks, used in fresh-water fishing, b 
A kind of fishing gear used in deep-sea trawling , 
also attrih, 

1851 H Newland Erne 53 The otter is a thin piece of 
boam, about four feet long and a foot or so broad. x86o [see 
Otter v 2J 1898 DaNy News 19 Feb. 2/1 The steam 
catchers are of the most approved type, with special steam 
winches and ‘ Otter ' fishing gear 
6. Short for otter-moth : see V. 
c X440 Floris 4- Bl (Taunt MS.) 96/773 Or y It ere wyst, An 
Otter fley3 ageynst my brest 

6. Name of a breed of sheep : » Akcok 

xSgoC L Morgan Li/e^Jntell vi (18^1)236 From 
this one lamb the otter, or amon, breed was raised. 

7. atinb, and Comh,y as otier-hlUr, -shin, drach, 
-trap; otter-canoe, a kayak used by sea-otter 
hunters in Alaska; otter dog, -hound, a dog of a 
breed nsed for hunting the otter ; otter-Hunt, f (a) 
the huntsman havmg charge of otter-hounds ; (b) 
the chase of the otter; otter-liujitlng^prec. (B); 
otter-line » sense 4 ; otter-mark, a trace lefl; 
by an otter ; otter-moth, the Ghost moth (Hept- 
ahis humult); otter-path, a continuous track 
left by otters, otter-sheU, the English name of 
bivalve shells of the genus Luiraria ; otter-shrew, 
an aquatic insectivorous quadruped, Potamogale 
veloxy of western equatorial Afnca, having a 
weasel-like body; otter-spear, a spear used in 
hunting otters ; otter-trawl, a trawl fitted with 
the * otter * device (sense 4 b) ; hence otter- 
trawlmg sh,, fishing with the otter-trawl, 

1643 Walton Airier 1. 4 All men that keep *Otter dogs 
ought to have a Pension from the Commonwealth. x6^ 
Topscll Fonr-f, Beasts (1658) 446 These otters are hunted 
with special dogs called *otter-hounds 1834 J W Warter 
Last of Old Squires vi 59 A messenger was despatched for 
the otter hounds, which a friend of the squire’s kept some 
ten miles oft". 1483 Rolls of Parli VI 336/3 Graunte of the 
OflSce of *Otterhunte, x6oi F Tate Housek, Ord Edw II 
(1876)45 An otterhuni^ who shal have m his custody twelve 
dogges running at the ottre, 18x3 Scott Guy M, xxvi, An 
otter hunt the next day, and a badger baiting the day mter, 
consumed the tune merrily^ 1735 Somerville Chase rv 
Argt, Description of the ^OlRr Hunting. 1840 R H Dana 
Btf Mast xxvu oo The brig Convoy, engaged in otter- 
hunting among tne islands, a 1676 Walton Angler 11 
(Cassell) 45 The want of *ottcr-killers. , will in time prove the 
destruction of all rivers s86a Blackm Mag Mar xSs Death 
stauns owre't wi’ *otter-line, Got liftin’ ten by ten 1836 
Dove Logic Chr Faslh v. 1 § x 347 We should understand 
why the ♦otter marlcy led to the water 2804 Med, Jr^ 
XI I, 229 Hgp yards might be preserved from the honey- 
dew ». and from the ^ottermoth, by being covered with 
stones. 1803 R. W Dickson Pract, AgHc (1807) II 250 
Ihe otter moth .produemg its larvae upon the roots of the 
plants. X864 J. C Atkinson Stanton Grange 189 'ATiat 
might have been termed an ♦otter-path j not merely the 
track of bis feet here and there. x8^ J, G Wood Common 
Shells 4S As 15 implied by the scientific title, Lutrana, the 
♦Otter-shells inbaoit the mud, mto wbichjihey burrow deeply, 
exactly as do the Gapers Ibid 46 Ike commonest species, 
the Oval Otter shell Ibid, 47 The Oblong Otter-shell is 
not so plentiful as its oval relative 1343 Rates of Customs 
C J b, *Otter skynnea the pece xiid. 0383 IBid. T> v, Otter 
skmnes the peece ijr Ma3 De Foe Voy round Worldi^iZ^) 
266 A jerkin made of otter-skin. 1340 in Wilis Archxol 
Mag VIII 372 [They] did assaulte this deponent with their 
swerdes and an ♦otter speare. ]8x8 Scott v, Nets, 

fishing-rods, otter spears, hunting-poles, with many other 
singular devices and engines for t^ng or killing game 1863 
Atkinson Stanton Grange (1864) iqz One or two points near 
the presumed ♦otter-trades. 1897 K. MvvRoPreAist, Probl 
245 Among the fishing gear., he includes this ♦otter-trap, 
0 *tter, V, [f. prec sb , after to fsh, etc ] 

1 inir. To hunt the otter, 
xpoa Baih Chron 3 Toly 3/2 He writes of ottering in 
St John’s Vale, of the Grasmere rush bearing 


2 To fish with the * otter tackle (see prec, 4) , 
x86o G H K in Vac Tour, 16^ Certain Philistines have 
increased the misi^ief by permitting their gillies to use the 
otter If the giUy otters for you, he will for himself 2890 
Daily News 29 Sept 4/8 A loch can be * ottered fish can 
thus be made shy and hard to catch 1892 Field 7 May 
68i/a The fish are diy, having been well whipped over or 
ottered for by the local fishermen 
Otter, variant form of Otto, Attae 
O^ er-down, erroneous for Eider-down (an un- 
familiar word at the time). 

X7S9 Johnson Idler No 40 f 4 Now to be sold, for ready 
money only, some duvets for bed-coverings, of down, beyond 
comparison superior to what is called otter down 
OtterJy, obs. form of Utterly 
tO'ttimacyjOhs var.OPTiMACY(«It othmaeia), 
X394 T Bedingfield tr Machtavelli's Florentine Hist, 
(xS9S) 64 Vnder the word ottiniacy, or populatitie, they 
cloake their euiU intent 

Otto to). Also 8-9 otter, ottax. An altered 
form of the word more accurately spelt Attar, in 
attar or otto of roses y the fragrant essence of roses 
1639 Shirlev The Ball iv 1 , 1 left your kick With your 
cousin to buy otto. 2783 Mackenzie Lounger No 12 f 8 
With episodeb of danang girls, and otter of roses I 1792 A. 
Young Trau, France 186 Roses are a great aiticle for the 
famous otter, all of which is commonly supposed to come 
from Bengal 28x3 Moore Posi-bagy Hor, Od, ri xi, While 
Otto of Roses Refreshing all noses Shall sweetly exhale fiom 
our whiskers and wigs 1833 Blackw Mag XXXVII. 440 
Sweet as ottar of roses distilled by the alchymic sun. 

b. Hence, jocularly, a liquid with a fragrant 
or characteristic odour, 

2849 Thackeray Pendmnis xlviii, The Captain, before 
issuing scented himself with otto of whisky. 

Hence O ttoed a , perfumed with otto of roses 
x8xo Splendid Follies 1 177 An ell of ottoed cambiic 
O’tto^. [Named after the inventor in 1877] 
A kind of velocipede; seeDiCYOLE HenceOttoist, 
a rider of an *Otto* dicycle 
x 88 sCycl, Tour, CluhGaz Sept 2S4 Oneormoretncyclists 
who are in the habit of riding with good Ottoists Ihd , My 
experience is that the ' Otto ’ is more easily ridden uphill 
than the F.S. tncycle. 188(7 Bury & Hillier Cycling 
(Badm Libr ) 369 All Ottos built before 1882 were fitted with 
block bleaks 

Ottoxnau (p‘lt)*’man), a, and sh 1 Also 6-7 Otho-. 
[= F. Ottoman, It. Ottomano,Tat^Xt, Oitomdnus, 
med.Gr ’Orou/iaFor ; of which the L. and It. pi. 
Oitomani was ad. Arab. caiihmdni or 

^oihmdnty adj. from ^othimn, name of the founder 
of the present Turkish dynasty and empire. The 
forms Othommi and Othman more closely repre- 
sent the Arabic , but all want the adj ending -z 
The Turkish pionunciation of Othman is Osmdn, whence, 
with the Turkish adj suffix -h, the equivalent Osmanli 
I n It, use these adjs. were oiig smg. and pi , e. g ‘la paga 
d'un Osmani al giorno, intrando quattro (jsmam Bratutti 
(Venice 1649) ; but-* being the plural ending m L 
and It., a new sing arose, in L. •us, It, o, whence the forms 
given above,] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Turkish dynasty 
founded by Othman or Osman I. c 1300, the branch 
of the Turks to which he belonged, or the Turkish 
empire ruled by his descendants ; Turkish of the 
dominions of the Sultan ; = Osmanli a 

Ottoman Porte, the court or mlace of the Sultan ,* the 
Turkish government ; also called the Porte or Sublime Porte, 
X603KNOT LEs(ft//ATheGenerallHistoneoftheTuikes.. to 
thensingoftbeOthomanFamilie, ifBSLond Gaz No 2112/a 
The Ottoman Troops appointed for the guard of the Bridge 
of Essecke z686 Ibid 2116/3 In case they enter into the 
Leagueagainst the Ottoman Port X7xZLtfe RoU Frampton 
{1876) 60 Thy freedom enables thee to pass the Ottoman 
empire. 1835 Thirlwall Greece vu. I 263 The ambition of 
Othman, the founder of the Ottoman dynasty 1848 W H 
Kelly tr L Blands Hist, 'Jen Years 11 , 198 Ihe watch- 
word of Western Europe in 1830, was, the ‘ integrity of the 
Ottoman empire must be maintained ’. 2899 Times Gazetteer 
i6xz/x Turkey, or Ottoman Empire, a number of countnes, 
races, states, and provs governed by the Turks, or more 
coirectly the Osmanlis or Ottoman Turks. 

B. sb, A Turk of the family or tribe of Othman 
or Osman ; a Turkish subject of the Sultan ; an 
OsMARLi ; a Turk in the usual political sense 

[1383 T Washington tr. NiehoJafs Voy,\s xiii 49 b, The 
title of great to this day remaineth vnto the house of the 
Othomannes 1399 Hakluyt Voy, 11 i 175 As you make 
account of the fauour of the Grand Signor our lord Sultan 
Murates Hot toman ] 1603 Bacon Adv Learn n viii § 5 
As though be Imd been of the race of the Ottomans. 1683 
1 RAVESTiN Siege Newhensel 32 Gone . to fight the Ottomans. 
2733 Swift Lett , to Pnlteney (1766) II 273 Of the Roman 
emperors, how many of them were murdered by their own 
army, ..the same may be said of the Ottomans by their 
janissaries. 1834 Church Misc, Writ (1891) I 294 It is too 
late to change, in general use, the familiar Ottomans for the 
more accurate Osmans or Osmanli 2872 Freeman Gen Sk 
Europ, Hut XI § Z7 Suleiman was the last of the great line 
of Sultans who had raised the Ottomans to such power 
Comb a 1684 Leighton Semt, Wks (1868) 444 They do not 
Ottomanhke, one brother kiU another to reign alone 
Hence Ottomane’an a Obs., Ottxima*nio (in 
7 Othomanique) a and sb , Ottoman ; O tto- 
manise v, irans,, to make Ottoman or Turkish 
2638 J, Durham Exp Revelation ix (x68o) 385 1 be Turks 
(having prevailed over the Saracens) did with them combine 
in one dominion under the Ottomanean family. 16x4 Selden 
Titles Hon 105 All of that Ahan sect are.. hated by the 
Othomaniques. 1833 G. S Faber Downfall Turkey 28 
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The Four Angels orOttomanic Sultanies bound for a season 
in the region of the great nver Euphrates x8^ Sat, Rev 
5 Aug Ottomans or Ottomaaized functionaries rB86 
Fortiu Rest No 239. 564 Not one of them made any per- 
manent progress towards Ottomanizing his dominions. 1895 
Eclectic Mag Oct. 564 To Ottomanize European Turkey 

Ottoman (ptdman), [f prec.. prob. 

through ¥. ottomam (1812 m Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I A cushioned seat like a sofa, but without back or 
arms, for sitting or reclining on; or a small article 
of the same kind used as a low seat or footstool. 

*806 Sorb Winter vi Lend II 146 Arberry with most 
ahomhiable malice, placed her on the Ottoman next to me I 
1809 Dyrov Lei to Motker 12 Nov , The apartment was sur- 
rounded by scarlet ottomans. 1840 Miss hluLocK (^Ivies 
aIvi (1875) 558 Eleanor was about to sit down by the 
couch on a little ottoman. x866 Geo Eliot F Holt i {1868) 
12 Ihe fiightened old man seated himself with Nimrod the 
letriever on an ottoman 1B80 Ouida Moths I x66 Ihis 
person had her feet on an ottoman 
attnb 1810 S Green Reformist II 16a The Pemhrokes 
had caused to be placed near the fire an elegant ottoman 
sofa, 1859 W Anderson Disc (1860) 290 From her ottoman 
throne in the drawing room [she] gives orders. 

2 . A kind of fabric of silk, or silk and wool. 
Also aitrih 

1883 Truth 31 May 747/1 Lady Spencer wore a costume 
of dark red ottoman silk Ibid. 769/2 Another dress is of 
black ottoman, the skirt front beiqg covered with blue jet. 
1884 CasselVs Fam Mag Oct 695/r The woollen Ottoman 
is of the nature of the old rep 1887 Daily News 11 May 
s /3 The front, in white ottoman, was very richly em- 
broidered m pearls upon the silk. 

tO*ttomite. Obs, AlsoOtta-. [f. OTroM(AN 

+ -ITE 1 ] = OtTOITAIT sb 1 

1604 Shaks. Othello i m 235 This present Wanes against 
the Ottanutes 18x8 Byron Ch Hai.iv xiv, Europe^ bul- 
wark 'gainst the Ottomite. 

Ottrelite (p'treteit) JIftn, [Named after 
Ottrez, in Belgium, where found . see -lite.] 
tl An obsolete synonym of DiaIiLagb. (So 
named by Wolff of Spa, 1812 ) 

2 . A hydrous silicate of alumimum, iron, and 
manganese, found m greyish to black crystalline 
scales (So named by Damour, 1842 ) 

1844 Dana Mm 529 Octrehte . scratches glass with diifi- 
culty 1879 Rutlcy Stud Rocks x 132 
tOttroye, jA Obs rare, [a OF otroi^ottioy, 
in AF. also oUrofi vbl. sb from otroyer : see next.] 
Yieldmg, concession. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met x vI, Venus , shewde hyme 
[Pygmalion] signes of ottroye & consente. 

^ t O'ttroye, V Obs, [a. OF. ol(/)y oter (r 2th c. 
in Littr6), earlier form of octroyer see Ootboy ] 
treats To accord, concede, grant; = Ootboy »,r* 
f 1477 Caxton fasonj And after congie and licence taken 
and ottroied he retoumed into his countrey X49Z Vitas 
Fair, (W* de W 1493] i li, 106 b/2 The holy man apper- 
ceyued that the tresoure of grace was to hym ottroyed and 
gyuen x^xa Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III. X4 
The honour - with good hert 1 ottroye and graunt you 
1546 hi. Papers Heu, VI II, XI 234, 1 thoughte that the 
Kinge his maister shuld do as well to pumsshe hym for it, 
as to ottroye hym the combat 

Ottur, Ot(t)yr(e, otur, obs- ff. Uttbb, Otteb. 
t Otv/i n, adv, Obs. In 4 otwyn, 0 twmne 
[See O fref lib] Vanant of Amm Obs,, asunder. 
n:x33o Oiuel 1202 Er J^ei wolden o twinne gon, 4x340 
Hampolb Psalter xxv, x We are fere otwyn in soul, 

t Ou, tnt Obs « 0, Oh. 

xa97 Glouc (Rolls) 4409 Ou louerd ]>e deol J^at Jrer was 
of horn of normandye. 

Ou, obs. form of OwB zt. How, You. 

On-, the ordinary spelling of before ^1625, 
as m ^ua/, otter, ouert see all such under the 
modern spelhng Oval, Oveb, Overt, etc* 

II Ouahaio, better Wabaio (wabai-a). The 
Somali name (Larajasse Somah Diet,, wabayo) of 
the -plsjii Acocafithera Schtmpert, the juice of which 
is used to poison arrows. Hence Ouabain, better 
Wabain (waba in), the glucoside, CaiHiaOja, ob- 
tained from this plant, m action and composition 
closely resembling strophauthin. (The spelling 
oua- for wa- is due to the French discoverer.) 

X892 m Syd Soc Lex, 1893 Pharvutc fml, 27 May 965 
In the year 1882 some roots, stems, and leaves of the plant 
said to yield the ouabaio poison of the Somalis were sent 
from Afiica to France byM Revoik 1893 Squibb E^he- 
mens IV. 45 Ouabain is a glucoside obtmned by extraction 
from the root and wood of the Ouahalo. i8w Allbutt's 
Syst Med HI. 329. 

Ouakarl, var. Wakari, S. American monkey. 
il Ouananicbe (ws nan/ ]). Also written oui- 
nanuiche, wananishe, Wihxiinish, etc, [French 
spelling of native name in Montagnais dmiect of 
Cree ; dim. of wannan (Occurs in a hook written 
by Father Masse, Jesuit missionary idi 1-46.) The 
English phonetic spelling would be wananeesh'\ 
A Fiench Canadian name of the fresh-water salmon 
of the Labrador peninsula {SoXmo salar var,). 

X896 E. T. D Chambers {title) The Ouananiche and its 
Canadian Environment Outing (p* S ) XXX 217/1 
Lordly salmon, gamy trout and huclgumping ouananiche are 
fit for any man to play 

[Ouariue, a scnbal or typographical error for 
Guanue, 1 . e. omnvt (Claude d'Abbevillei Mission 


en Maragnan^ 1614, 252), taken over from Buffon 
by Goldsmith, and repeated by some later wnters. 
The word intended, ouanve (warfv), is the Fr. 
form of Guabiba, a South Amencan monkey.] 
Oubit, oubut, var. Woobut, woolly-bear, 
t Ou'bliaiice. Obs, Alsooublyatince,-enee. 
[a. OF oubiiatue, ’icnce (13th c. m Littre), f oublier 
to forget —pop L. oblita-re, f, obliU, ppl. stem of 
obllviscl to forget.] Forgettmg, oblivion. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 91 b, That ye leue and put her in 
oubliance. x^ — Chivalry 84 Ire tometh h>m in to for- 
getynge or oublyaunce. — Ryall Bk, D vj, After neclygence 
cometn oublyence or forgetyng. 

Oublie, obs form of Obley. 

II Oubliette (ithh^ t), sb, [Fr. mbhette ( 14th c. 
in Littre), f oubher to forget ] A secret dungeon, 
access to which was gained only through a trap- 
door above ; often havmg a secret pit below, into 
which the prisoner might be precipitated. 

z8x9Bcott Ivanhoe xlu, The place was utterly dark— the 
oubhette, as 1 suppose, of their accursed convent a 1845 
Hood Knight Sf Dragon xxvui, In the dark oubliette Let 
yon merchant forget That he e'er had a bark richly laden 
x87» Spurgeon Trees, Dav, Ps Ixix 15 Forgotten fike one 
in the oubliettes of the Bastille 1877 1 ennyson Harold 11. 
XI, The deep down ouhliett^ Down thirty feet below the 
smiling day— In blackness 

Hence Oublie *tte v, itans,, to shut up m, or as 
in, an oubhette. 

X884 ThNXYSON Bechet n\ it Could you keep her In- 
dungeon’d from one whisper of the wind. Dark even fiom 
a side glance of the moon, And oublietted in the centre. 
Onch (ciutj), sb Forms : c, 4-5 nouohe, 5-6 
now-olie, (5 iioyoh(e, 6 fcnovch). i 3 . 4-5 
uche, 4-6 ouohe, 5-6 owohe, (5 oyche), 6- 
ouch. [ME. and AF. rnttclU = OF. noucke, 
noehe, nosehe, nusche, m ONF, noske, msqtte — 
late L. nusca, a. OHG. nuseka, nuscha, MHG, 
miske, nusche buckle, clasp. App. of Celtic origin : 
cf OIr. nose nng, nasgaim 1 knit, tie, GaeK nasg 
seal. The form ouck has arisen from the erroneous 
ME. division of a nouche Sism mche (cf. an other , 
a miher, also adder, tiewf). 

Scarcely in livmguse since x6oo; but known in the Bible 
and earlier literature , often vaguely or umntelligently used 
by later writers, as if = gem, jewel, precious ornament] 

1. A clasp, buckle, fibula, or brooch, for holding 
together the two sides of a garment, hence, a 
clasped necklace, bracelet, or the like; also, a 
buckle or brooch worn as an ornament (the chief 
meaning m later times). (Such nouches or ouches 
were often set with precious stones, whence sense 2.) 

ou 1383 Wycuf z Maec, x» 89 And he sente to him agolden 
lase [gloss or nouche], as custome is for to be jouen to 
cosyns of kyngus, <?»384 Chaucer H Fame m 260 And 
they were set as thik of nouchis. 1390 Gower Coif, 111 39 
The Nouches and the riche ringes X439 E, E Wills (1882) 
1x8 (Countess of Warwick), 1 woU my sone . hauemyn oyebe 
with my grete diamond, and my Nojch with my Baieys. 
1476 Sir J. Paston in P, Lett III 162 The ryche saletts, 
heulmetts, garters, noweb^ gelt, and alle is ^one. 1563 
Ltxnc Wtla (1857) r. 181 Two knowches of gold for a cajL 
[1843 Lytton Last Bar, 1. ix, 1 went yesterday to attend my 
Lord of Warwick with some nowches and knadceries.] 
jS. C137S Sc, Leg, Samis xxviu [b^argaret) 25 Men 
biyngis It pmargaret'J of ful fare land, for til enhorne 
v<mis & cronis. & set it in bruchis & m ryngis. 1494 
Ilouseh, Ord. (x7go) x2o The Kinge must, .lay it aboute his 
necke & daspe it before with a uche owche. X563-87 Foxs 
A Sr M, (168^ 11 44 Adorned and decked with most rich 
and precious Ouches and Brouches. zs8xj BsLt Haddon's 
Ansv), Osor, 295 Presentyng unto him this predous Owch 
to set on his cappe. i6rx Florio, Castdiie^. a broach or 
ouch. z6t^ Phillips, An Ouch, a collar of Gold it is 
called a brooch, xwo Siovis Snrv, (1754) v x 278/2 
Such were 0 wches, Brooches, Agglets x 80 Lytton H arold 
I 1, VHiite was the upper tunic clasped on bis shoulder with 
a broad ou^e or brooch. 

2 . The gold ot silver setting of a precious stone. 

(Usually, however, a brooch or buckle so regarded ) 

X48X Caxton Myrr, 1 v. 23 The Cock, demandeth not 
after the ouche or gemme, but had leuir haue somme corn to 
ete, X53X Elyot Gov iil xxx, As a precious stone in a 
ryche ouche. 1551 Bible Exod, xxvui. 11 After the worcke 
of a stonegrauer shalt y* graue the 11 stones and shalt 
make them to be set in ouches of gold. X65S Urquhart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 241 An asteristick ouch, wherein were 
inchased fifteen several diamonds. 1737 Wmiston Josef kus. 
Wars VII. V § 5 Precious stones . , some set m crowns of gold, 
and some in ocher ouches. 

fS. transf, A carbuncle or other tumour or sore 
on the skin. Obs, 

xfiza Chapman Widowes 71 in Dodsley 0 , PU (1780) VI. 
145 Up start as many aches an's bones, as there are ouches 
mhisskin. . 

f 4 * The blow given by a boar s tnsk (J.). Obs, 
1736 Ainsworth Thesaurus, The ouches a boar maketh, 
ictus afn denief actus. 

Ouch z/.l [f. O0OH sb,"] irans. To set 
Qi adorn with, or as with, ouches; to spangle. 

x6xo Guilum Heraldry lu u (1611) 191 He beareth Luna, 
a mantle of estate, Mars ouched or garnished with strings 
fastened thcreunta x89» Henley SougMSword, etc. Lond, 
Volant 1. 59 A lamplit bridge ouching the troubled sky. 
Ouch, [Cf. next.] tnir. To utter an ex- 
clamation or sound represented by * ouch *. 

Z654 GaytOn Pleas Notes iv 11, 176 But harke Sancho 
Fancas Runs Ouduog round the mountame like a ranck- 


Asse, Braying for 's Company sZfbWestm Gaz 18 Apr c/x 
You * ouch ' audibly and sit down on the floor to meditate. 
Ouch (out]), z/r/.l [a. Ger. autsck, a cry of pam ] 
An exclamation expressing pain or annoyance. 

x886 in Lei Jr Pennsylvanian Correspondent, Ouch, that 
hurts. Ouch, don’t strike me. 

Ouch (aux), intf^ A representation of the short 
bark of a dog. 

xl^ Crockett Kit Kennedy 160 ^ Ouch ^ Get on', Royal 
said .Mon'c keep me waiting *. 

Oucher (aw tjai). [L Ouch sb, + -erI .] A maker 
of ouches, buckles, or brooches. 
c 15x5 Coche LoreKs B 9 Owebers, skynners, and cutlers. 
Oucht, obs form oi Aught, Ought 
fOudemian, a, Obs nonce-wd, [f. Gr. oh- 
8e/ita, fern, of ovSets no, none, not any + -an.] Used 
humorously for No, none, non-existent. 

x6S9 Lively Char Pretending Grandees Scot s He values 
himself at a great Land estate , which m truth stands all 
upon invisible stones, in the Oudemian street of Eutopia. 

Oudeuodogy. nome-wd, [f. Gr. ovfieV nothing 
+ -oiOGY ] Used humorously for the science 
of nothing, or of things having no real existence, 
1838 New Monthly Mag, LIII. 302 , 1 had been studying 
transcendental philosophy, homoeopathic medicine, the un- 
known tonptes, and sundry other of the more abstruse 
branches of oudenology. 

Ouder, owder, vanants of Octher adj.p^on. 
Cue, var Oeeb, Hove v 1 Ouen(e : see Oven 
Ouer, obs. f. Over so m ME and early mod E. 
compounds, as ottetbear, ouercast, ouercome, etc. 
Ouerage, vanant of Overage Ohs,, work. 
Ouert, Ouese, obs. forms of Overt, Eaves. 
Ouerwhere, variant of Oubwhbbb adu, Obs, 
i'OuerwlLilef adv Ohs rare In 5 ouerwile. 
[prob, reduced from outherwhile , analogous to 
OUBWHERE, ouerwhere ] At one time or another ; 
at tunes; now and then* 

c X400 AfoL Loll 30 Perfor non of pe bischopis, enblawen 
W1J7 enuy of pe fendis temptacoun, wrap, if prestis ouerwile 
exort or monest pe peple. 

Ouf, cuff (auf), lilt, 

1 . An exclamation expressing a sense of stifting. 

z8m Browning 50 , 1 could not paint all night— 

OufT I leaned out of window for fresh air. 1876 F. E. 
Trollope Charming lellovj II, xii 193 ‘ Ouf r panted 
Miss Chubb, and began to fan herself 

2 . A representation of the warnmg bark of a dog. 
1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 161 ‘OuffI ouffl’ barked 

RotaI behind him. 

Oufe, obs f Woof, Ougard, obs. f. Award. 
fOuge. Mining, Obs, [Denvation unknown: 
cf. WouGH.] The hard or compact rock forming 
the sides of a metallic vein. 

X747 Hooson MinePs Did s.r, RiW, The move nearer 
they resemble the Nature of the approaching Ouges, and 
are easily distinguished by the experienced Miner Ihd, 
Q lij. The true set of the Vein is when it cuts into the haid 
Rock, and formes hard and firme Sides or Ouges. 
Ougglisome, obs. form of Uglisome a, 

Ouglli %nt,sb, 

L An exclamation expressmg disgust. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Ahah, sxsfii anits Ough boe • 
in sighyng. X786 Mrs A. M. Bennett Juvemle Induct , 
III. 197 Ough, he despised such Cattle [people]. 

2 An imitation of certain sounds see quots. 

X894 Field 9 July 8x5/2 Followed by a deep and angry 

* ough 1 ’ as a tiger broke cover x^ Blackw Mag, Oct. 
481/2 The ^ough* *ough* of the neld-guiis breaks upon 
the ear 

Ough, obs. f. Owe. Oughly(e, obs. f. Ugly a. 
Ought (gt), sb,^ (pren^, adu,, var. of Aught sb,^ 
Ought, sb'^ [Ought v, 5 used for the nonce 
as a noun ] That which is denoted by the veib 
ought \ duty, obligation. 

1678 CuowoRTH Intell, Syst i v, 874 The Will of God, is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom s or Decorousness, Fitness, 
and Ought it self, Willing 1865 Mozley Mtrac, iiu 257 
Without the sense of ' ou^t * there is nothmg to bind the 
individual to those actions, 1874 Eliot Coll Break/, 
P. vajuial,t\xu^ The will supieme, the individual claim, 
The social Ought, the lynst's liberty ^ 1878 Gladstone 
Pnm, Homer vi. § 30. 87 The two great ideas of the divine 
will, and of the Ought, or duty, are the prmapal factors 
in the government of our human world 
Ought, vulgar corruption of Nought in 
sense * cipher*. 

Proh. originating in an erroneous division of ‘ a nought ' as 

* an ought' , but by many associated with the figure 0 of 

the cipher, which they take as the initial 0 of Ought, Ougfds 
and crosses, a children's game with a figure cpntaimng 
nine spaces, which are filled up by two players alternately 
with mphers and crosses, the object of each being to place 
three of one kmd in a line ^ , 

z8^ Dickens Mart Chusu xix, ‘/Three score and ten , 
said Chuffey, ‘ ought and carry seven Oh 1 why— why- 
why— didn't he live to four tunes ought’s an ought, and 
four times two's an eight, eighty? ’ X854 N tfr G Scr. 1, IX. 
527/2 (Devonshire saymg) Oughts are nothings unless they ve 
strokes to ^em. x86x Sala Dutch Pzef, ix 130 A vile 
Oldish scrawl, done over a half smeared-out game of 
oughts and crosses. 1874 Basest Ha^ a Life 3a Units 
were taken for oughts, and oughts added to units. 

Ought (gt), V, Forms : a, i dlite, 2-4 ahte, 
(3 »hte, ^te, haite), 3-4 aubte, (3 aucte), 
3-5 a3t(e, aght(0, ante, 4 aobte, aw5te, auM, 
abut, awt, 4-5 au3t(B, aughte, 4-6 aobt, Sc^ 
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awcht, 4-5^ aught, 5-6 awght, 4- Sc. aucht. 

3 ohte, 3-4 ojte, 3-5 ouhte, oute, 4-5 oghte, 
ou3t(e, out, 4-6 oughte, (5 ovghte, 5-6 owte), 
4-7 owght, (5 ow5t, oght), 4- ought, (4- dial 
owt, 6- Sc ouoht, ooht, s w, dial. ofb). 7. 4 
15 te, ight(e, ibt, 5 eght. [OE dhie, ME. Shte, o^Uy 
oughtBy pa-t. otdj;aUj ME cu^eUy mod. Owe 
q. T. This partly retains a past sense , but as 
an auxiliary of predication it has become indefinite 
as*^o time . see branch III, and B.] 

A. as finite verb , properly pa. t of Owe. 

I Pa t of Owe zf. in sense *to have or possess'. 
+ 1 . Possessed, owned. (Cf. Ow'E 2/ i ) O^s 
a. izxooo Beo-mdf-^x Leof land-fruma longe ahte 
Lamb Ihm 33 jpah |ju ahtest al weorld iwald ciaos 
Lay 2S<^3 peos i^eoren mine alderen ahten [C127S adde] 
alle pa leouen pa into Rome leien ^1330 R. Bkunnc 
Ckron (1810) 136 Me salle haf vele alie pat pou euer auht 
137s Barbour Bruce r 45 Off Kingis, that audit that reawte 
C1375 Cursor M. 4253 (Fatrf) Alle pe code and catel pat 
he 231 c 1440 JocqBs U'ell 203 It schulde haue be restoryd 
to hem pat awtyn it 1552 Abp Hamilton Caiech, (1884) 24 
The oxe bes knawin the man that aucht bun a 1378 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron^ Scot (S T. S ) I 249 At the 
beginning of meate , he that aught the house sould say the 
grace, a 1670 Spalding Trottb C/ww I (1850) I. 205 The 
poor men that aucht thame follouit in. 

jS. ^£1223 Auer. K. 390 He bead for to makien hire 
ewene of al pet he ouhte; ^1350 PaJerne 3229 pe king 
ebiouns it ou^t pat was hire lord bi fore c 1400 Destr 
Troy 12404 By leue of the lord, bat the load oght c 1440 
Gesia Rom liv. 235 (HarL hIS ) He that owte the shelde. 
X470-85 Malory Arthur y\ xii, The name of this castel is 
Tyntyga;^! & a duke oughte it somtyme. 1534 More 
Corn/ agst. Tub in Wks 1219/2 Who ought j'our castel 
(Cosyn) thre thousande yere agoe? 1632 Lithgow Trcea v 
204 Ihe Turke who ought mgr Mule 
y. X3 Cursor M. 6719 (CotL) pe lord pat pat heist aght 
Salpar-foransuerathismaghtll? iht..imht, Tr ight. my3t} 

tto with inversion of sense • Belonged Ohs 
1470-^5 Malory Arthur vi v, There came the knyghte to 
whonie the pauelione ought 

n. Pa t, of Owe m its existing sense, 
f 2 . Had to pay, was under obligation to pay or 
render, ow’ed (Cf, Owe e' 2,) Obs. or dial 
The full phiase Me to geldame^ ‘had to pay '=sdehebaiy 
owed, appears in the Lmdisfarne Gospels , but, for the fol> 
lowing two centuries and a half, examples are wanting to 
show the passing of this into the simple ahte see Owe v 2 
a [C950 Littdisf Gosp Matt, xviu. 24 Enne sebeahte to 
^eldanne iPtdg^ debebat, Rushw, sculde, Ags G. sceolde, 
Hatt scolde] tea tiusendo aaeftas Ibid. 28 Enne of efhe- 
^egnum his se^e ahte to ^eldenna {other w as in 24] hun> 
drafiscilhnga. Ibid Luke vii 41 An ahte to geldanne 
debebat, Ags Gosb sceoldel penningas fif hund 1 a xgoo 
Cursor M 21422 Pour he was And til a juu he mikel 
aght x5^ Stewart Cron, Scot, 1 226 Qubair is the 
kyndnes ttow aucht to Claudius? a 1825 Forby Voc. JS, 
Anglia S.V, Aught) He aught me ten pounds 
p a 1223 After R 124 A mon pet leie me pnsune, & 
ouhte muche raunsun /6td, 406 pu 3ulde pet tu ouhtesL 
1382 WvcLtF Lube vii 41 Tweye dettoors were to sum leenere 
, oon ou3te fyue hundrid pens, and an other fyfey. 1470-85 
Malory Art/mr 1 m, He asked hir by the feith she oust 
to hym. ?«ix5oo Chester PU (Shaks. Soc.) II 4 Foure 
dettores some tyme oughten moneye to a userere. xS7o-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 279 "Whether the Abbat 
of St Augustine and his tenants ought smte to the Bishop's 
Court. 1596 Shaks i Hen IVy lit, 111. x52 He . sayde this 
other day, Vou oi^ht him a thousand pound. 1677 Govt 
Venice 145 Ihe Obedience he ought to his Superiours 
^1685 Life A Moitindaleiigi (E.D,X) } Burton . said he 
ought him nothing 

t b. ahsol. Was in debt {to). (Cf. Owe v. 2 b.) 
1460 Caicravb Chron, 167 The Kyng of Aragon de- 
neyed it [servicel and saide he aute not but to the Kyng 
of Spam. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 277 b/i The good 
man constrayned hym by his othe to swere whether he 
ought hym or no. x6xo Healey St Aug Cttie of God vi, 
viL (1620) 234 That the first man she met should pay her 
for the sport that Hercules ought her for 
+8. fig. Owed, had to repay (an ill turn, shame, 
etc.) (Cf. Owe © 3 ) Ohs. 

C1385 Chaucer L G IV 1609 Hy/sip, Fortune hire 
oughte a foul myschaunce c 1460 Toujneley Mysi ii 3x4 
We I na i I aght the a fowll dispyte. 1575 Gamut. Gurton 
j 111, The devil), or els his dame they ought her sure a 
shame. 1652 Brome Danmselle iii. 1 Wk& 1873 1 . 416 The 
DeviU sure Ought me a mischiefe, when he enabled that 
Old Wretch, my Father to beget me 1694 R, L’Estrange 
Babies cdxxviu (t«4) 294 The Devil Ought him a Shame, 
and ^id him both Inteiest and Principal. 

+ 0. Hence, Bore, entertained, or cherished (ill or 
good will, a grudge, a spite, regarded as some- 
ihuig yet to be paid or rendered) j sometimes nearly 
- showed, rendered (favour, allegiance, etc,). Obs. 
a, 1495 Plumpion Corr (Camden) 112 He haught a favor 
& good lordship to his servant Kilbome, 
p. 1465 Maro Paston in P, Lett II x86 He ought you 
lyght gode wyli. x4m Fadyan Chi on ii xlviii. 31 By his 
excercysyng of luslybe y» Brytons ought to hym more 
fauour than to eyther of his neuewea Skelioh 

P, SAaro-me 3«2 So trayterously my hyrde to kyll That 
neaer ought the eusdl wyll 1 153S Covcsdale Ps hv [Iv ] 12 
One that ought me euell will dyd threaten me X55§ Mirr 
Mag , Nortkumbld. v, Til Fortune ought both him and 
vs a spite XS97 Beard Theatre God's Judgeni (1612) 150 
He purposed to stab one whom he ought a grudge vnto 
with his dagger 1878 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1875 
IV 337 He highly inveighed against many gentlemen 
that ought him no homage, as persons disaffected 
+ 4 , Was indebted or beholden for ; owed, (Cf. 
•Owe o. 4,) Obs. 


t594 ?GREnNn Schmus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 217 Your 
Emperour ought his safetie vnto >ou. X651 tr, De-las^ 
Covetas* Don Fentse 167, I saw I ought my life to this 
Cavalier 1658 Cleveland Rustuk Rampant "Wks (1687) 
505 To whose Chiistian Piety he ought the two last Days of 
his Life. 

Ill As auxiliary of predication. 

6. The general verb to express duty or obligation 
of any kind ; strictly used of moral obligation, but 
also with various weaker shades of meaning, ex- 
pressing what is tiefitting, proper, correct, advisable, 
or naturally expected. Only in pa t, (indic or 
subj.), which may be either past 01 present m 
meaning (The only current use in standard Eng ) 
The subject is properly the person (or thing) bound by the 
obhgation, which latter is expressed by a following infinitive 
(with, formerly also without, to), sometimes omitted by 
ellipsis Followed by a passive infinitive, it expresses obli- 
gation on the part of some undefined or unexpressed agent, 
the subject m this case being the person, etc to whom the 
obligation is due (e g parents ought to be honoured &= it is 
a duty to honour parents). 

a. In past sense, = Owed it to duty, was 
(were) bound or under obligation {to do some- 
thing). Usually, now only, m dependent clause, 
corresponding to a preceding past tense in prin- 
cipal clause he said you ought « he said it was 
your duty. (Cf c below.) 

OL c xaoo Ormin xoio 6 Annd tohh swa hchh ne cnew hinim 
nohhc pe werelld alls itt ahhte, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4135 
Vor he truste to horn mest, as me ]nnc]f he wel a3te c X300 
Plaoehk 2787 Yif pat she aucte quen to be. 1382 "WvcLir 
Isa y 4 CX425 Wyntoun Cron, vni u 52 Robert pe 

Brwys, Eile of Karryk Audit to succeed to pe Kynryke 
P CX305 St Lucy AfXCiE E P (1862) lox Of such a child 
wel glad heo was as heo wel ouBte. 1388 Wyclif Isa. 
V 4 What is It that Y oust [138a aw5te] to do moie to my 
vjmer? 1553 Grimalde Ctceto^s Offices (c 1600) 140 Hee 
ought, in that case, to recompence him. 1692 E Walker 
Epictetus' Mor. (1737) To Mr. Walker 61 Till you did 
kindly teach Apollo, what he out to preach Steele 

Spect No. 268 r 1 It is not that I think 1 have been more 
witty than I ought of late 18x2 Byron Wediz vii, His 
Sancho thought The knight’s fandango friskier than it 
ought X849 Macaulay Hzst. Eng x. XI. 592 To convince 
him that he ought to stay where he was x^2 Law Times 
XCIII 414/2 He [the judge] did not think that the defendant 
ought to be kept in pnson any longer, 

b. In present sense ; ~ Am (is, are) bound or 
under obligation ; you ought to do tt it is your 
duty to do It ; tt ought to be done ^ it is nght that 
it should be done, it is a duty (or some one’s duty) 
to do it. (The most frequent use thioughout. 
Formerly expressed by the pres, t , Owe v. 5,) 

This appears to be orig the pa subj (which in ME and 
mod Eng has the same form as the indic) used fiist in 
hypothetical or general cases, e g Ought one to tell the 
truth under all circumstances? If it should rain, he 
ought not to go, If he cannot go to-day, he ought to go 
to morrow Thence, m definite present sense, as Tell me 
what I ought to do now The use of the pa subj. softens 
the form of the expression , cf the paiallel you should for 
it n your duty) also would yon for will you ^ might I for 
may I ; could you for cmi you 
(d) with to and infin. 

0. c 1175 Lamb, Horn 5 pes we ahte[n] to beon pe ed- 
moddre a xaoo Mof al Ode 129 pet achten we to leuen wel 
0x230 Hah Meid 35 pu ahtest wummon pis were .. ouer 
alle ping to schunien. X307 Elegy Edw 11, Al England 
ahte forte knowe, Of wham that song 15 that y synge 1447 
Bokcnham Seyntys (Roxb ) 70 0 doughtir Qistyn wych 
awtyst to be The lyght of myn eyn a 1609 Form Baron 
Courts L § II in Skene Reg maj. zoo b, The Clerk aucht to 
inroll them formallie. 1658 Hatton Corr. (Camden) 15 
Therefore I aught to hegg your pardon 
jS. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. sas 0 paleys empty and 
disconsolat Wel oughtestow to falle and I to dye 1484 
Caxton of Msop ii. i, Whan men haue that which 
men oughte to haue they ought to be ioyful and glad. 
*529 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. Lett xo [This] owt to moue 
petyfuU hertys. 1558 Knox First Blast (Aib ) 8 Suche as 
oght to mainteine the truth and veritie of God ^ 1590 
Greene Orphanon (1599) 57 We oft rightly to think of 
women, seeing so oft we seeke their favors 1662 Stillingfl. 
Ong Sacr 11. Ti § 2 It ought to be looked upon with veneia- 
tion 1717 Pope Elotsa to Abelard 183 , 1 ought to grieve, 
but cannot what I ought 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii 
xui, When gentlemen admit inferior Parsons into their com- 
pany, they oft to keep their distance vj^x Junius Lett 
xlvin 252 The precedent ought to be followed. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V 144 An alien . ought not to 
be permitted to levy a fine, x88o Mrs Parr Adam ^ 
Eve xvu 2A4 Up when they oft to be abed, and abed when 
they oft to be up. x886 Ld Eshlr in Law Rep 32 Chanc. 
Div 26 There is nothing here to shew that the parties 
ought not to be bound by their contract. 

'p (^) with simple infin Obs or arch, 
o a xaoo Moral Ode a Mi wit ahte bon mare, 1297 R. 
Glouc. 9281 Ich ponke 30U as ich wel a^te [v, r aute] do. 
13 . Cursof M 267 Cursur o werld man agbt it call, 1377 
Langl P pi 'Q II. 28, 1 auBte ben herre pan she c 1430 
Ptlgr. Lyf Manhode iv xxx (iB6p) 192 pe vengeaunce of 
god of whiche alle auhten haue drede x578-xfioo Sc 
Poems i&th C, (iBox) II. 271 Than acht he be of all puissance 
denude, 

/3 ajz2$ Ancr R. 326 Nie pinges beo 5 pet ouhten hifti 
touward schrifte. c 1386 Chaucer Melib Frol 20 A litel 
thyng. That oghte liken yow. t?X449pEC0CKi?i^n 218 He 
ouBte more tent Beue to his owne good lyuyng than he out 
Beue tent to the good lyuyng of eny other persoon 1589 
PasgmVsRet B, Her Maiestie layeth such aJoggevppon 
their consciences, as they ought not beare x6ox Shaks 
Jill C I i 3 You ought not walke Vpon a labomiag day, 
without the signe Of your Profession, 1648 Milton Tenure 


Kings (1650) 14 On the autonty of Law the autonty of 
a Prince depends and to the Laws ought submitt X75X 
£li2A Heywood Betsy Thoughtless IV. 141 Ought my 
friendship to the husband render me insensible of the beauties 
of the wife? 18x5 Zeluca III. 318 Do not get habituated 
to a word you ought never use. 1868 Browning Agamcm- 
non 796 How ou^t I address, thee, how ought I revere thee? 

c With past sense indicated by the use of a 
following pCTf. infin. with have*, you ought to have 
known ~ it was your duty to know, you should 
have known. (The usual modern idiom ) 

1551 Bible 2 Kings v 13 Yf y® piophet had byd the done 
some great thinge oughtest thou not then to haue done it? 
1552 Bk Com Prayer Gen Conf , We haue left vndone 
those thinges whiche we oughte to haue done 27x5 De Foe 
Fam Instruct i 1 (1841^ I 16 Demr child, you ought to 
have been told who God is before now, 1796 H Hunter 
tr St.-Pterre's Stud Nat (1799) III 379 , 1 ought to have 
exhibited an example of valour 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng 
V I 659 notS) Sir John Reresby, who ought to have been 
well informed, positively affiims that [etc.] 1864 Tennyson 
Northern Farmer i 20 , 1 thowt a said whot a owt to 'a said 
an’ I coomed awaay 1895 Law Times XCIX 465/1 Lord 
Londesborough knew, or ought to have known, that his 
bill of exchange was intended to circulate, 

1 6 . xiuasi'zmj>ers , with dative object. (Cf Owe 
V, 6 ) a In past sense; Behoved, befitted, was 
due (to) Obs 

a, 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7348 Watloker it aBte her 
axyio Cursor M 60x4 (Cott.) Ful wel pam aght pair king 
to blam. c 1400 Destr. Troy w8o Onest oueraTl, as aght hir 
astate c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Iviii, That ladi gente 
.did wele that hur aghte to do 

£1366 Chaucer B^ C 119 But oonly per we diden 
not as us ouhte Doo. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi xii, 
I haue no thynge done but that me ought for to doo 

tb. In present sense Behoves, befits, is due 
(to). Ohs 

a. c 1340 Cursor M, 12988 (Faiif.) pe ne ha^t haue na doute 
CX380 Wyclif Sel Wks III 84 Us au^te not to suppose 
7^x400 Marie Arth 2595 Me aughte to honour theme in 
erthe Over alle oper thyngez. c 1450 Mtrour Saluacimm 
X185 Than aght vs offie to cast golde of dilectionne 
P a 1225 A ncr R 2 pis nis nowt ibet jet al se wel hit 
ouhte c 1385 Chaucer LOW 429 Hym oughte now to 
have the lesse peyne. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
3 b, If a kyng leue to do eny of the ly til thynges that hym 
ought. £1500 Lancelot 2995 For well it oucht 0 piince 01 
o kmg Til honore and til cherish in al thing 0 woithi man 
Y 13 Mvi. P. Vernon MS xxxvii. 126 , 1 ouBte loue lesu, 
ful of miBte, And worscbipe him as me well i^te c 1450 
Mtrour Saluacioun 3755 Ihe forsaide stedes eght vs to visit 
IV. 7 . The pa pple ought (aught) was formerly 
in literary use, and is still common in dialectal or 
vulgar use, to form the perfect tense or passive 
voice of Owe v • a Owed, b Possessed (mod 
iS^); c. Been obliged (vulgar JSng), 
a cx27$Sc Leg Saints x\u {Laurenitus) 
are aucht )je mony 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xiv, He hath 
oughte you and vs euer good wille 1495 m Calr. Doc, rel 
Scoil (1888) 327 [Faying] all maills, feimes, and dewties 
acht and wont 1535 Covekdale 2 macc xil 3 As though 
they had ought them no euell wyll. 1630 Conceits. Clinches) 
etc (Halliw.) 46 A gentleman who had ought him money 
a long time. 167a Marvell Reh Transp I 4 The Press 
bath ought him a shame a long time, and is but now 
hegmning to pay off the Debt. 

b ^ 1560 A ScorrF{>tf««iv 31 And nevir speir quhais 
awcht hir a x8oo m Scott Old Mori Introd , 1 would give 
half of what I am aught, to know if it is still m existence 
(Here perh belongs the Sc, PVhae's aucht t/usf to whom 
does this belong? But the analysis is not clear ) 

C. 1836 Haliburton (Sam Slick) Clockmaker Introd , It 
don’t seem to me that I had ought to be made a fool on in 
that book. 189s Rosemary Chilteins 172 (HDD) Rose 
had ought to get married. Mod dial. Did you do that? 
You hadn’t ought (= ought not to have done it) 

B. as present stem, with inflexions (oughieth, 
oughted) oughttng), Ohs. or dial. 
fl. To be under obligation (to something) ; 
« A 5, Owe v. 5. Obs 

c 1449 Pecock Refr.) Summe symple persooncs hadden 
thilk opinioun tho iij seid peisoones ouBtiden to be slayn 
1526 Pilgr, Per/fN de W 1531) 10 The moie he ougbteth 
to dispose hymselfe to fede of this heuenly meet. 1654 
CoKAiNE Dtanea 11. 123 The cause is common to alt, Kings 
oughtmg not to suffer Usuipation of States in otheis lest 
they find the expeiience of it in their owne 

2 . .5V. To have to pay ; « Owe v 2. 

155a Abp Hamilton Caiech (1884) 4 The leuerence that 
ye aucht to our Lord Jesus Chnst 1588 A King tr. 
Canisius* Caiech Cert Deuot Prayers 32 lo the surly, we 
aught al that we can doe, al that we hue, al that we 
vnderstand, i8aa Scott Nigel v, We aught him the siller, 
and will pay him wi’ our convenience. 

3. Sc, To possess ; * Owe v. i, Own v i. 

a 1800 in Heslop Prov Scot (1862) 136 Let him baud the 
bairn that aughts the baurn x 8 x 6 Scott Bl, Dwarf iX) I am 
answeiable for her to those that aught her. 1826 J Wilson 
Noct. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I 266 Without ony illwill to the 
master that aughts him, x 886 Stevenson Kidnapped 24 
There's naebody but you and me that ought the name 1896 
Barrie Tommy 202 Ihe man as ocht Jerusalem greets 
because the fair Circassian winna take him. 

4 . Pres pple. Sc. aughtaud, -en, auohtan(d : 
a. Owing, indebted, b. Due; s=Owing^// a j, 2. 

AxfioQ Form Baron Courts xui. § 3 m Skene Reg.Maj 
104 b, He sail sweir. that he is not aughtand to him sic ane 
summe of debt. 1644 m Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc ) p. 
xxvii, My wife gat sum peniworthes fra Nans Girson, quhilk 
,phpe was aughten to the box, and after I had mad all ray 
compt, I was auchtand 2s, to the box 1651 D Calderwood 
Hist Kirk (1843) 4®^ To pay to the collectors the 

summes aughtand. 
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Oughtj obs misspelling of Ort ; obs f. Out. 
t OugMen. Ods Var. fona of Ughten, OE. 
tiii, the time jnst before daybrealc, early morning 
a *300 J^, Ham 1415 (MS. I^ud 108) He smyten and he 
fouten ]?e ny^t and eke ]>e oujten [v.rf\ ohtoun, v^ten]. 
CX400 Laud Troy Bk 94c^ Thretti dayes when be hadde 
foughten With-outen reste bothe euen & oughten. 

Oughtness (9 tnes). rare. [f. Ought 5 + 
-NESS.] That quality of an action which is ex- 
pressed by ' ought’ ; moral obligatoimess. 

1879 J. Cook Led Conscience i, Every motive has two 
sides->rightness or its opposite, and oughtness or its opposite. 
. Conscience IS that which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in motives *888 H C. Bowen m frul Educ. 
I Nov. 521/z To stimulate and direct this sense of obliga- 
tion, of * oughtness ’. 

tOuglitworth. Ohs* [The two words 
Aught sh. and Worth a* wntten m combination ] 
Anything worth, worth anything, of any value. 

*587 Golding De Mornay ix. *19 Neither the ground nor 
the consequence of this argument are oughtworth. 
Ougliwliere, var. O where Obs.^ anywhere. 
tOngle^^* Obs* Also 5 ogel, oggel, 6 owgle. 
[app related to oglie^ ow^fy, obs forms of 

UGLY a j but the form in -/e is difficult to 
account for ] Ugly, repulsive, frightful, 

*4 . CAaucet^s Clerk^s T* 617 (Corp MS ) pis Oggel 
[il/.V Lansd ogel, EUesttt , etc. vgly, etc.] sezgeaunt, 1553 
T Wilson Rhet 111 He lookes like a Tygerj a man woUd 
thinke he would eate one, his countenance is so ougle. *554 

j r. Proctor tr. Vincenttus To Rdr , Howowgie ang carrion- 
ean ye are to se. 

Ouglesome, obs. f. Ugglesome, homble. 
Ouglie, -ly, Ougsome, obs ff Ugly, Ugsomb. 
Ouhj Ouhte, obs. fonns of Owe, Ought 
Ouin, Ouir, obs forms of Oven, Over. 
fOuir, conj Sc, Obs [app. a reduction Z£ 
Outher couj ] Either, or. 

*835 Stewart Cton Scot I 22 Withoutin tane ouir nycht 
ouir day, To Span^e lande tha tuke the narrest way. 

Ouir-, m comb. ; see Over-. 

Ouisldti, var. WiSTEPi, S American monkey, 
Ouk, oulk. Sc. forms of ME. woube. Week. 
Oukaz, var. Ukase OiUe, obs. f. Awl, Owl. 
Oulema, var. Uleha. Oulette, obs f. Owlet. 
Duller, obs f. Alder. Oulong, var Oolong. 
li Onlter-le-mer. Law Fr, [= OF ouUfe 
la vier beyond the sea, misprinted, in Cowell, 
oiister-le-mar (by confounding the black letter I 
and long r), and so repeated in subsequent law 
dictionaries down to Wharton 1883.] The plea 
or excuse of being beyond the sea. 

1607 Cowell Inierpr , Oujici U met iplira mare) commeth 
of the French {oultre 1 vttra) and (Je mer 1. mari^ and it 
is a cause of excuse or Essome, if a man appeare not m 
Court vpon Summons. *6*7 Minsheu, Oucier le mer, 
[1670 Blount Law Diet , Ouster le mer* So 1729-m Jacob, 
1848- m Wharton.] 

Oultrag®, -ance, obs, ff. Outrage, -anoe, 
Oultre-, in comb., obs. form of Outre-. 
tOultreli, adv Obs rare [2i^*OY,oultr4ment, 
mod F otiMnefttf excessively, absolutely, f. ouir^^ 
Outre Perh. confused or identified with Eng. 
outerly, Utterly ] Absolutely, quite, 

13M Gowlr Conf, III. 230 Thei have him oultreli refused. 
II Onltrepreu, a* Obs rare, [a. F. ottlire- 
pretix (15 th c in Godef ), f oultre^ mtre beyond, 
ultra-, valiant, brave ] Exceedmgly brave, 

C1477 Caxton Jason 32 The uaillyaunt and oultrepieu 
Jason was in this glone and triumphe. 

Oumbylle, Oumber, oumer, Oumpere,obs. 
foims of Humble, Umber, Umpire. 

Oun-, an occasional ME. spelling of Un-. 
Ounce (auns), sh?' Forms: 4-6 unoe, (5 
vunoe, imoh, once, owns, ouns, nouns, nowns, 
nonsse, oyns, 6 ownoe, oonoe, oince, ouno, 
ownche), 5- ounce, [a. OF. unce (i2th c. in 
Littre),F. once —L. uncta twelfth part (of a pound 
or a foot). The L, word was already adopted m 
OE, in the form and sense oiynce str. m , Inch; in 
late OE. it also appears as yndse^ ynse wk. fern., 
ounce , but the existing word is from French,] 

1 A unit of weight , originally, as still m Troy 
weight, the twelfth of a pound, but in avoirdupois 
or ordinary goods weight the sixteenth of the 
pound 

The Troy ounce consists of 480 grams, and is divided into 
20 pennyweights; the avoirdupois ounce contains 437*5 
gtams, and is divided into 16 drains. Fluid ounces a 
measure of capaaty, containing an avoird. ounce of distilled 
water at 62® Fahr. (=28 4 cubic centimetres). In the United 
States the fluid ounce is the quarter of a gill or 128th part 
of a gallon (= 20*57 cubic centimetres), containing 456*033 
grams of distilled water at its maximum density. It is thus 
an aliquot part of the pint, quart, and gallon, which the 
Briti^ fluid ounce is not 

[ctooQSax,Leechd 1 248stnim .anreyndsanfo.#* ynsan] 
gewihte.} c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron (z8xo) 54 Mykelle brent 
gold, as sextene vnee amounte c zgBiS Chaucer Can,-Yecm, 
Frol 203 Fyue or sixe Ounces [» rr, vnce(s] , . Of siluer. 
c *410 Liber Cocorum (1862) 2^ Take persole, peletre an 
oyns, and grynde, 14 Nom, in Wr,-Wulcker 714/23 Jffec 
semtunctOi half a nouns X463 Mann, 4 Housek, Ex^, 
(Roxb.) 154 Gold weyyng xix. ownsys and half a ownsce. 


the prise off every owns xxx.r. 1454 Poston Lett, 11 . 154 
margyki\exxxxd theunch. Wilts, Archaeol, Mar, 

{1868} XI 337 A saciyng belle vieyngx vuncez. 148x111 
Eng Gilds (1870) 316 A spone of selver wayyng a nonsse 
*48^ ^ct 4 Hen Vllt c 22 The gold . whiche they nowe 
sell for a pounde weight wejeth not above vij unces. 1526 
Wriothesley Chron (1875) I. 15 An ownce sylvir fjne 
sterh^e at y, 8d 1552-3 /no Ch, Goods^ Staffs, in Ann, 
Lickjield (1663) IV. 70 weynge by estymacon viy oonce. 

Galway Aich,m. 10th Rep, Hist MSS, Comm App 
V 4x5 Every ounc therof . to passe in im s sterling the 
ounc allwajs. *559 ^^tbls ^ Ino H C (Surtees 1835) 183 
A crowne an oince fyue score oinces & thre quarters, 1S7X 
Will m Geutl Mag (1861) July 35 Weyng xvi. ownchts 
and a quarter x<S45 Records, etc Gr Artes 322, 20 pence 
weight maketh an ounce, and 12 ounces do make a pound 
1725 N. Robinson Th, Pkystek 261 If there be any Signs of 
a Flethora, twelve Ounces of Blood may be t^en away. 
1833 J, Holland Manuf, Metal II 305 The ongin of me 
present avoirdupois pound of sixteen ounces, equal to 7680 
Troy grains, is involved in obscurity, 
b, loosely : usually, A small quantity. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frol 677 By ounces henge hise lokkes hat 
he hadde 1588 Smaks L, L L, hi. i 136 My sweete ounce 
of mans flesh, ray in.conie lew. a 16x7 Bavne On EpJu 1 
(1643) 334 Not all at once, but by ounces, as we say 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 11 11, They had not an ounce [of bread and 
flesh] left in the ship. 1839-40 1 Taylor Anc, Ckr, (1842) 
II* u 100 The table was spread with some ounces of dry bread. 

c fig, of impondeiable things; esp. m pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1526 Pilgr. Ferfi (1531) 42 Better is one vnee of good lyfe, 
than X pounde of pardon. 1629 Bk, Merry Riddles 26 An 
ounce of state requires a pound of gold 1644 Milton 
Judgjn, BiKCTf To Parity lo debate and sift this matter 
to the utmost ounce of Learning and Religion 1670 Ray 
Praaerbs, Sc Prov 264 An ounce of mothers wit is worth a 
pound of Clergy, 1870 J. H. Newman Gram, Assent ii, 
viii 295 An ounce of common sense goes farther than many 
cartloads of logic. 

2 . Used to render ousaj the name of a com of 
different valnes in Spain and Sicily. 

The value of the old Spanish doublcoH onza (of gold) was 
about 16 dollars, t e, ;^3 lar ; the Sicilian onza (of silver) 
was equal to about loj. 3^^ 

1799 Nelson 8 Mar in Nicolas D/a/J (*845)111 286 You 
will receive seven thousand ounces or 2x,ooo ducats, a *850 
Rossetti Dante Circ 11 (1874) 275 Then how canst thou 
think to succeed alone Who hast not a thousand ounces of 
thine own? 1878 H Gibbs Ombre 10 General Castilla 
never liked playing for less than an ounce {^3 X2f ) a fish. 

fS a A mediseval measnre of time, equal to 
47 atoms (74 secs.) : see Atom 7. b. A measure of 
len^h or of surffice, equal to 3 inches, c. A local 
Iri 3 i measnre of sniface : see qnot. 1780 Obs 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R ix, ix. (1495) Y yj b/2 A 
moment oftyme conteynyth tueluevncesand anvneeseuen 
and forty attomos. Ibid xix. cxxix. nnij/x Vnaa con- 
teyneth thre ynches in raesura *780 A. Young Tour Irel, 
II. 00 In the parish of Tooavister, they have a way of taking 
land by the ounce. An ounce is the sixteenth of a gineve, 
and is sufficient for a potatoe garden. 

4 . a. aiirtb. Of the weight of one ounce or 
(in comb.) so many ounces. 

1846 Greener iSlc. Gunnery 75 We have obtained a velocity 
with an ounce ball nearly doubling this, 1898 Daily News 
6 July 7/3 Next comes Canada’s proposal, of a charge of 
x^d, on ounce letters. 1900 /bid. 9 May 5/5 The present 
four-ounce bread ration is to be further reduced. 

b. Comb fUsotwce-grafe (obs.), -measurej -notch; 
t ounce-land, a division of land in Orkney, which 
paid to the earl one ounce of silver, onnoe- 
thread, a kind of sewing thread. 

x6oz Holland Plmy 1 . 4x0 We haue not spoken of the 
Ounce-grapes, whereof euery one weighes a good ounce. 
1814 Shirref Agrtc Surv, Orkn, 31 The lands in Orkney 
had been early divided into lire or ounce land^ and each 
ounce land into eighteen penny lands, and penny.lands 
again into four-merk or farthing fand^ corre^nding to the 
feu-money paid at the time. 1844 G. Dodo Textile Manitf, 
IV X40 The making of sewing thread, known by the names 
of * ounce- thread * and ‘ nun’s-thread *, was commenced. x86x 
L L Noble /cebergs 248 The loss of a single ton of ice 
shifts . .It an ounce-notch on the bar of the mighty scale 

Hence Ou ncer, a thing that weighs one or (in 
comb.) so many ounces, as a three-ouncer Ou ncy 
a,f yielding an ounce of gold to a certain measnre. 

x8&4 Rogers Neui Rush 11. 52 The ground .. is thickly 
interspersed with ouncy dust. x886 Peul Mall G, 21 May 
4/x Tumbling brooks teeming with ‘three ouncers*. 

Otuioe (auns), sb 2 Forms: 4 unoe, 5-7 once, 
6 owns, 7 onse, 6- ounce, [ad. OF. otice (13th 
c*inLittTe)f /once (Fby A/arc ffol^ Godef, Comfil); 

cf It lonza^ Sp, onza^on^a, OF. (according 
to Hatz.-Darm.) represents an earlier lonce (the I 
bemg confounded with the def. article) It lonza 
pop L. type *lunctaj for L. lymea^ denv. of 
lync-em Lynx.] 

1 . A name originally given to the common lynx, 
afterwards extended to other species, and still some- 
times applied in America to the Canada lynx and 
other species. From i6th c. applied to various 
other small or moderate-sized feline beasts, vaguely 
identified. 

13 K, Alts, 5228 Bores, beres, and lyouns, , Vnees grete, 
and leopardes cHyo Henryson Mot, Fab, v. {Pari 
Beasts) xvi, The wyld once, the buk the welterand brok, 
a x5^ Sidney Arcadia iiu wks. X724 II. 7*5 The bon heart, 
the ounce gave active might. 1590 Shaks. Mtds, N, iL il 30 
Be it Ounce, or Catte, or Bear^ Paid, or Boare with bristled 
haire. 1598 B. Yqng Diam 9x The pillers were supported 


with Lyons, Ounces and Tygres, cut of brasse i 5 ox 
Holland Piiny xx\ iii, vm If 316 The Onces be likewise 
taken for strange and forrein, and of all foure-footed beasts 
th^ haue the quickest eie and see best {L, Peregrin! sunt 
et lynces, quse clarisstmi quadrupedum omnium cernunt]. 
1607 TorSELL Four-/, Beasts (1658) 380 The wilde beast 
which among the Germans is named Luchss (by making a 
name from the Linx .the Spaniatds do as >et call him by 
the Latin name Lines amongst the barb^ous wnters he is 
called by the name of an Ouftce (which I no suppose to he 
' a panther^ 1634 Wood New Ettg Prosp, (1865) 25 U he 
Ounce or the wilde Cat, is as big as a mungrell dog. 1648 
Gage West /nd ml (1655) 45 (Montezuma^ Palace) Great 
cages wherein were kept in some Lions, m other Tygres, 
in other 0 wnzes, m other Wolves. *658 Phillips, Oum e^ , 
also a kind of spotted beast called a Ljmx iSflz Stillingfl. 
Orig, Sacr, iii iv § 7 Such as differ in size and shape from 
each other, as the Cat of Eurime, and Ownce of India. x66j 
Milton P L iv 344 Tygers, Ounces, Pards Gambold before 
them 1672 JossELYN New Eng, Rat ities x6 The Ounce 
or Wild Cat, is about the bigness of two lusty Ram Cats 

2 . In current zoological use: A feline beast {Felts 
uftaa)i inhabiting the lofty mountain ranges of 
Central and Southern Asia ; it resembles the leopard 
in markings, but is smaller and of lighter ground 
colour, and has longer and thicker fur ; also called 
mountain-fiLnther and snow-leopard* 

see^^be called ratl^LinxesthenVanthers; butalthougS 
Some late writers do attnbute the name to a Leopard or a 
lesser Panther, it seemeth notwithstanding corrupt from the 
Linx 1 [X76X Buffon Hisi Naturelle IX. 152 la seconde 
espece est la petite panthbre d'Oppian. que les Yoyageurs 
modemes ont appeld, Once du nom corrompa Lyux on 
Lnnx) Goldsm Nat, Hist* (*776) III 255 we will 
therefore call that animal of the panther kind, which is less 
than the panther, and with a longer tail, the ounce . The 
Ounce. IS much less than the panther, being not, at most, 
above three feet and a half long. 1843 Sir W Jardine in 
Naiuraltsfs Libr* III 192 Ihe ounce is first noticed by 
Buffon. 

Applied to the Cheetah or Hunting Leopard: 
this bemg at first confounded with the Ounce of 
Buffon. Obs, 

1694 in ChurckilVs Voy, (1704) IV 162 Besides Hawks and 
Dogs, they make use of a soit of Creatures they call OnseSy 
about the bigness of a Fox, very swift, their Skins speckled 
hire Tigers, and so Tame, that they carry them behind them 
on Horse-back. 1706 Phillips, Ounce^ is also a kind of 
tame Beast in Persia, mistaken for a lynx. x8oz Southpv 
ThAla/iavsi xvui, And couchant on the saddle-bow. With 
tranquil e>es and talons sheathed, The ounce expects his 
liberty, i8ax Shelley Vnb, i. l 609 As hooded 

ounces cling to the driven hind 

3 . attnb, and Comb t Oiince-stoiie, a rendenng 
of Pliny's lyncunuttt, a reputed precious stone, 
now understood to have been amber. 

exfio^ Mem, Rtpon (Surtee^ III, 196 Et de 13^. yL ex 
mutacioneargenti. pro owns taylles Sates of Customs 

D vb, Ounce skinnes the peece us 1601 Holland Pliny 
11 . 609 That the Once stone or Lyncunum is of the same 
colour that Ambre ardent which rehcmbletb the fire. *833 
Ht Martineau Charmed Sea iv 44 Mouse, ounce, and 
hare skins may serve us at present as well as sables could do. 

Ounce, v, rare. [f. Ooncb jAI] irans. To 
mark with the weight in ounces. 

1702 Land. Gas. 3863/4 It Is ounced at the bottom 18. oz 

Ounotuous, obs. form of Unctuous. 

[Oxmd : see note under Oundy g.] 

Oimde^ variant of Ondb sb, Obs.<, spite.^ 
t Onnded, ppl a, Obs, [ad. F. ondk^ ondie^ 
Oundy, with substitution of Eng. endmg -ed^J 
a. Waved, wavy. b. Her* = UNDfe, 
tfX374 Chaucer Troylus iv 708 (736) Here ownded heer 
hat sonnys^ was of hewe She rente. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 
765 Bothe his hede and bys hals ware halely alle over 
Oundyde of azure, enamelde fulle fmre. 14 MS Lincoln 
A. i 17 If 39 (Halliw) The tayle was ounded overthweit 
with a colour reede as rose. 

Onnder-: see Undeb-- 

+ Ou’nding, vhl sb, Ohs, [f *owide v., repn 
F. o?ider to wave, make v avy ] An adorning with 
undulating lines in imitation of waves. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars, T f 343 The cost of embrowdynge 
thedegise endentynge barryngcowndyngeI». rr, ownde3 age, 
owndyng] palynge wyndynge or bendynge and semblable 
wast of clooth in vanitee. 

t ’Quads, int, Obs* [For wounds^ 1 e. God's 
wounds; cf. ZouNDs] An obsolete oath, used as 
an exclamation of anger, surpnse, etc. 

1706 Farquhar Recrtnt Officer 11, ui, Off with your hats, 
’ounds, off with your hats 1 

t Ou'ndyj Obs, Also 4-5 owndy, ownde, 
6 oaiid€. [a. F, ond^, (m I4lh c. oTzdeit Godef 
Comply L. unddt-tm, f. unddre to wave, curl, 
unda wave,] Waved, wavy ; in Her* -» Und6. 

t Z384 Chaucer H. Fame iii 296 Hir heere that ovnd^e 
iv. r owndy] was and enps 1x599 Thymne A nitmdv. (1875) 
36 Her heare was oundye, that is, layed m rooles vppoiie 
and downe, lyke waues of water when they are styrred 
with the winde ] f a *400 Morte Arth 103 Ownde of azure 
alleouer av^"&KU, Chron ^ Hen F/// 79 V The other 
side clothe of Tifisue of silven and clothe of gold of Tissue 
entered ounde the one witlW other, the ounde is warke 
wavjTig up and doune, .. and on the other side that was 
ounce was sette with signes called cifers of fine gold. ^ 

[The passage from Hall’s Chron. is erroneously reprinted 
in A* Fleming's Hohnshed (1587) III. 860/x, with ound for 
ounde I it is misunderstood by HalUwell and explained ns 
sb. ounde * a kind of lace, a curl The imaginary sb so 
explained appears in Cent, Diet, and Funk's Standatd in 
the form ound,) - 
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OTJRS, 


. OTTPH. 

Oime, obs. f. Own /z , Ou ; obs. pa pple. of Owe. 
Oupe, owpe, app var. of Awpb, Alp, Olp, 
bull-finch, 

iS9% Percivall Dtcty Frayleztllo^ ave, an oupe 
US99 Minsheu, a bird with blacke feathers on the head, Uke 
hnget, called of some, an 0 wpe. ] 

Oupll (cLuf), Also 7-ouphe, 7 
variant of Aufc Oap; perh. originating in a scribal 
or typographical error for or which 

seems more prob, than that it is a genuine <Ual. 
variant, App. first m Shaks. (folio 1623) ] 

16*3 S/taJis ^sMeny IV tv iv 49 Wee’l dresse Like Vrchins, 
Ouphes, and Faines, greene and white Ibid< V, v» 61 Strew 
good luc)i.e (Oupheii) on euery sacred roome 1678 Rvmfr 
Trag last Age 120 He is turn’d amorous Owf. i6^ 
MoiTEUX^tf^«/tf*rv.Prol Pantagr Prognost , Bolts, Block- 
heads, Ninnyhanimers, and silly Oufs, iStte Swinburne 
Trtsiiam of Lyonisse 108 Or how shall I trust more than 
ouphe or elf Thy truth to me waid, who behest thyself? 
Hence On pMsh a 

1896 J. Lumsden Poems 140 An implike ouphish ditty. 
Otir (cLiioi), fron^ Forms, i fire, 2-5 ure, 
(hure, 3 here), 3-5 ur, (4 wr) ; 3-6 cure, (3-4 
hour(e), 4-5 owre, 4- out, (5-7 ovnr, 5 owur, 
6 enre, 7 or). [Com. Teutonic : see below ] In 
OE. used (invariably) as the genitive pi. of the 
1st person pronoun, and (with adj. inflexions) as 
the corresponding possessive pronoun, whether 
adjectively or absolutely. In mod. Eng only the 
possessive pronoun used adjectively, the absolute 
form being Odbs. tJee the paradigm in I pron, 

A. personal pron [OE {pser^ dw^r) ^rt =» 
OFris., OS ilser^ OHG wtsary ON v&r^ Goth. 
tensaraJ] The genitive plural of the first personal 
pronoun . » Of us, (InOE also the genitive governed 
by some adjs. and vbs.) 06 s, (or blending with the 
poss. pron, B. i, in some phrases, as in our midst s* 
in the midst of us, on our behalf^ and with sense of 
the objective genitive, as tn our despite^ in our 
defence^ our dismissal^ our accusers^ our pursuers). 

Beowulf 1386 Ure suhwylc sccal ende gebidan worolde 
life& /Z900 Ags Ps (Ih ) XU 9 Beah .. heora sy mycle ma 
iranne ure czooo ^lfric Gen m 22 Adam can yfel and 
god, swa swa ure sum. c xooo Ags Ps (Th } cxm. 21 Weor8 
on ure gemyndis> c 1175 Leuub, Horn, ai pah ure an heofde 
idon eowet alre sunne c xaoo Ormin 7706 pat ure nan ne 
burrfe Ut off j>e rihhte weg^e gan c laos Lay. 16311 Betere 
beo8 ure fifti, a, xa»5 Leg Kailu 803 Hwuch nrc is kempe. 
e 1*50 Gen 4* Ex, 2262 Ne wiste ur non gilt Sor-on. <2x300 
K Horn 8is 3 ef vre on ouercomeh jour breo. tfiaSo Sir 
Ferumh 2629 Our on mot nedes leuen her 

"b. esp when accompanied by the genitive 
plural of AIiL. our all^ OE ^re etdra, ME, oure 
aller^ of us all, all our. See Allen. 

czooo Ags, Ps. (Th) Ixxxvi 6 Ure ealra bliss eardhab* 
bendra on anum }>g ece standep cxaoo Tnn. ColL Horn, 
2x3 Pat IS ure alre wane, c x*oo Orhim 7401 Ure allre land 
iss Paradts. <2x300 Fall & Passion 51 in £. E P. (1862} 14 
Maid here heuea king bat is al ure creatoure <2x300 
Cursor M 9709 CCott ) Wit-vten vr al [Gdtt. all vre] comun 
a-sent. exa^ Chaucer Frol. 823 Vp loos oure boost and 
was oure alTer cok [zr rr oure alder, our alber, owre alder] 

B. pssesstve pron, [OK (psef) ^re ^ OFns. 
Use, OS , ODu. unsa (MDa, onse^ Du onze^ ons\ 
OHG. uns^r (MHG., Ger. ttmer), ON. vdr-rj 
Goth. «;afar), arising from inflecting the genitive pi. 
in A as an adj., which in some of Sie langs. caused 
a contraction of the original form. 

OE. ^revifas dechned like ordinary adjs in -e.ASgrlfiei 
remains of this, as gen sing masc. and neuter lires, dat 
sing and pi liruttti later Hren^ acc. sing. m. lireUf were still 
m Use in i2-z3th c. 

1 . Of or belonging to us, i. e to the speakers, or 
to the speaker and the person or persons whom he 
speaks for or includes. The possessive adj. cor- 
responding to Wb, Us , expressing the genitive of 
possession , also the objective genitive, as tn our 
defenu, our Maker ^ our persecutors : see A. 

In the first two OE. instauces it has the value of the geni> 
ti ve case m A , to our both « to both of us i of onr none s of 
none of us 

Beowulf Urum ) sceal sweord ond helm byme 
ond byrdu-scrud bam jemaene. 0897 K. jElfred Grigory's 
Past 2X1 356 habbap xecytSed ?Sat ge ures nanes ne siendon. 

0893 K. ^Elfred Oros i. i. §x Ure leldran ealne pisne 
ymbhwyrft bises middanxeardes on preo todseldon cxooo 
Ags Gasp, Matt, vi n Urne gedaeshwamlican hlaf syle us 
todaeg [c 1160 Hatton G. ure]. Ibid, le And forjyf us ure 
gyltas swa swa we forsyfk^ unim gyltendum [Hatton G, 
uie urej Luke 1. 71 He alysde us of urum feondum 
[Hatton G uren feonden]. <2x200 Moral Ode 195 Vre forme 
fader gulfc we abujetl alle exa^o Gen, 4 Ex, 2261 It was 
in ure seckes don c xa75 Lay, 3656 And Agatiippus hour 
king Ibid 8545 Hail beo pou bore kinge a 1300 Cursor 
M 23608 (Edinb.) For wr [CoiL^ Goit vr, Faurfiom^ Trtn 
oure] eldern pliht. c moo Heaielok 338 Sa[y] we non forth 
in hure speile c 13*5 Spec Gy Warw, 506 Hoh writ is oure 
myrour In whom we sen al vresocour ^2330 R, Brunne 
C/tron, Waee 3480 What do je, Vs to chalange of vur fe ? 
CX375 Eel, Ant I 38 Oun? uchedayes bred geve us to 
day. CX485 Digky Mysi 11. 405 The law ys commyttyd 
to owur aduysment X536 Cromwell in Memman Lfe 
if Lett, C1902J II, 13 My lorde Chaunceler and I by owyr 
letteres .aduertysyed you therof 1593 Shaks. Rtch.!!^ u, i. 
245. -Gainst ns, our lives, our children, and our heirs 17x2 
Addisok Sp^t, No 4R1 The Perfection of our Sight above 
our other Senses. xafS Thackeray Vaiu F xl, * Miss Biiggs 
and 1 are plunged in gnef..for the death of our Papa,’ 


b. Of the body of Christians, as Our Lord, Our 
Saviour, Our Lady, or of humanity, as Our Father. 

971 Bhekh Horn, ii Ure Brihten Hmlend Crist, Ibid, 
13 ponne hip Dnhten ure se trumesta stapol c xooo Ags 
Gosp, MatL VI 9 Faeder are pu pe eart on heofonum. <xxx7S 
Cott, Horn 23s Bodeden ures hlafordes to cyme c 1x75- 
183* [see Lady sh 3]. <2x225 Ancr R 66 leoue 

sustren, uoleweS ure lefdi. X3^ Ayenb 6 yet oure Ihord 
him-zelf ous uorbyet <2X548'Hall CAron., VII 15 
In y® yere of our redempaon M cccc.lxxxvui 1568 Graitton 
C/iroit. H. 31 The yere of our Lorde M c 1650 Fuller 
Ptsgdh HI. X 433 Handselled with our Saviour’s heavenly 
Sermon 1850 Robertson Semi, Ser 1 xvi, Our Lord 
affixed a new significance to the word Love. X853 Ibid 
Ser. 11- xxn, What did our Redeemer mean? 

c. In imperial ot royal use, instead of my. 
Corresponding to the similar use of We, q.v 

[exo^s Laws of William in Schmid Gesetzezb\ Willelnius 
rex Anglorujn, dux Normannorum, omnibus hominibus suis, 
Francn et AngUs, salutem Statuimus impnmis super 
omnia, unum Deum per totum regnum nostrum veneran,] 
XS58 Eig Proclam, Hen III 4 And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in pe treowpe pact heo vs ojen 1467-8 Rolls of 
Parli. V S90/1 Edmund Hanmden Knyght, oure Rebell 
xs68 Grafton Chrou, II Z03 ueven at Laterane the tenth 
yere of our popedome. 1594 Shaks Rich III, 1, 1 120 
Heauen will take the present at our hands. 170B Royal 
Proclam 18 Jan. in Land Gaz No 4403/2 The Watermen 
belonging to Our most Dear Consort. ‘A^nRoyalProclam,, 
Victoria R. Our Will and Pleasure is, That, [etc ] Given 
at Our Couit at Kensington, the Twenty-first Day of June 
X837, in the First Year of Our Reign. 

a. la vaguer sense With whom or which we 
have to do; whom we have in mmd, of whom (or 
which) we are speakmg; of the writer and his 
readers, or merely of the writer. Hence used by 
editors and reviewers. Cf. We. 

x6i* Proc Virginia 68 m Cafi. Smith's Whs (Arh.) 141 
If we should each kill our man. i6x» T Taylor Comm, 
Titus t. 6 This sinne against which our Apostle leuelleth 
X653 H. More Anfid. Atlu ii 11 (x;ri2) 47 So our profound 
Atheists and Epicureans . .do not stick to infer* X780 Beck- 
ford Biog. Mem 148 Here our artist remained six weeks. 
1784 T Sheridan Swift's Wks, Pref , Impropriations which 
run thro’ the whole body of the works, not only of our 
author, but of all other English wnters x8x6 Scott Antig. 
xxvi, We must now introduce our reader to the interior of 
the fisher’s cottage. ^<7<^ Here we take leave of our author 
t 2 . absolutely', = Ours. Obs 
In OE, and Daily ME. the predicative and absolute use 
had (as in ordinary adjs.] the same form as the attributive. 
This continued with some southern wnters down to the 
17th c , although the differentiated form mes, cures. Ours, 
had arisen in the north before 1300, and had become general 
Eng by rsoa 

cSgjK jElpred Gregory's Past, xlv. 335 Hiera aegen we 
him Sells'S nalles ure. c xooo Ags. Gosp Mark xu 7 ponne 
biS ure seo yrfeweardnes, c xaoo 7 mi Coll Horn. 245 
Pine sunnen pe beS forgiuene Swo beo us alle ure. xsm 
R Glouc. (Rolls) 4396 Vre is pe maystrye. Ibid 9368 ye 
rijte al oure is <2x300 Cursor M, 7465 (Cott) A man o 
pair gains an of vr [bmif oure] x^ Ayenb na Hit is 
oure uor he hit ous let. £1374 Chaucer Troylus iv 5x1 
(339), I wil be ded or she shal bleuen oure X4S5-6 Bp. of 
Winchester in Chrou. London 166 Your owne wele and 
our alle. e 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymm xxvi. 545 Your 
fader dyde assaylle our by treyson X554-9 Songs 4- Ball, 
Philip ^ Mary (i860) 5 Hys ryghtyusnes ys owr, owr in- 
emiyte ys hys x6ox Daniel Cm, Wars vi. Ixi, We rule 
who hue the dead are none of our. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ 
Vtnd, Answ, 11 38 Our is the more ancient Lituxgie, and our 
the more noble Church 

3 Ouir Father. Used as a name of the * Lord’s 
Prayer * : *= Paternoster. 

x88a Edna Lyall Donovan xl, Together [they] said the 
* Our Father ' and sealed their reconciliation. 

4 . Our Lady^s, esp. m names of plants ; see 
Lady sb, 17, Lady’s cushion, etc. 

f Our, Obs , app. reduced from OuiaER : see 
Tinder Or cosy. A, jS. 

Our, obs. or dial. var. Over adv,, prep,, v ; obs. 
f Hour ; var. of Owhebb Obs, 

Our-, obs var. (chiefly Sc.) of Over-, in comb , 
as m ourfret, ourga (== Overgo), ourhattd, etc. 
-ouri sti^ (repr AF. -our, OF. -or, -ur, -eor^ 
-eur, mod F . the earlier spelling of the suffix 

-or, regularly used in ME., and still commonly re- 
tained (la Great Britain, but not m America) in 
some of the words of ME. age, or of subsequent 
formation on the pattern of these ; e g. colour, 
honour, sccutour, splendour, candour see -or suffix. 

b. Tn a few words, the suffix -our (= F. -our), 
indicating state, is added to roots of Teutonic 
origin, as m dreadour, qmmlwur, raddour, q v. 

c. -our is in some words a corruption or altera- 
tion of some other ending, as m arbour, arviour, 
behaviour, demeanour, endeavour, harbour, kavtour, 
neighbour, parlour, q.v. 

Ourage, variant of Overage Ohs,, work. 
OuraJi, variant form of Wouralt. 
Ouralwhere, oure- : see Oveballwhebe, 
Quran for our-ran, obs. pa. t of Ovbbrun, 
Ourano^ Sc, «= over one, together • see Over prep, 
Ourang-outang, -utang, ff. Orang-outang. 
Ourano- ; see Ubano-, 

Ourari, variant of Curare, Wourali. 
t Ourheld, pa, pple. Sc, Obs, [pa. pple. of 
purbeild, f. our-^ Over* + Build v,} Covered over. 


c 1450 Holland Howlatejz Braid burdis and benkis, our- 
beld With bancouns of gold 

Our-burd, Ourcower, Our-croce, obs Sc 
ff. Overboard, -cover, -cross. 

fOnrdiTk, v. Sc, Obs, [f. cur-, Over- -i- 
dirh, Dark v,j trans. To oveidarken, overcloud 

<2 1568 in DunbaPs Poems (1893) 329 We may nocht in this 
vale of bale abyd, Ourdirkit with the sable clud nocturn 
Ourdraif, -drave, -driff, etc , obs ff. Over- 
Drive V, Ourdraw, obs. Sc form of Overdraw 
Oure, obs. form of Hour, Orb, Our, Your 
Oure, sb ; see Over, Ovre, shore. 

Oure, obs. form, chiefly Sc., of Over , also in 
combination, as oure-al, ouredreve (Overdrive), 
ourehaile (Ovebhale), ourelip, oureman, ouresayle 
(Ovebsail), etc. Ourebi . see Oribi. 

Ourels, — cwher else : see Owhere, anywhere. 
Ouren, Cures, obs forms of Ourn, Ours 
Oiiretyrve, var Overtervb Obs , to overturn 
Ourharl, Ourhele, Ouer-bie, obs. Sc. ff. 
OvEBHARL, -hele, -HIGH. OuTic, variant of Uric 
Onrie (qu n, u ri), a, north, dtaX , , now only 
Sc, Forms : 4 oiiri, 8-9 oune, owne, 9 oory. 
[Origin obscure cf. Icel. ikng wet, f. ikr diizzlmg 
ram] Poor in appearance, shabby; dull, dingy; 
dieaiy, melancholy, languid. 

c 23*5 Metr, Horn, 88 He changed son his ouri wed, And 
forth into the balle he yed 2785 Burns A Winter Night 
111, 1 thought me on the oune cattle, Or silly sheep, wba 
bide this brattle O' winter itar «x8io Tannahill Lasses 
<2’ huck Poems (1846) 145 Maggie was sitting fu’ oune an’ 
blate. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 82 The winter rain- 
drap owne fa’s, 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, HI. 261 lhat 
oory, dingy paint and paper 

OuTislmess. nonce-wd, [f. Our pron, + -ish 1 
+ -NESS.] The quality of belonging to or of 
being connected with ourselves. 

1819 Coleridge in Rem (X836} II 151 Yet there is a sort 
of unhired fidelity, an ouniJiness about all this that makes 
It rest pleasant in one’s feelings x86o K. H. Dicby Even 
OH Thames 1 . ^20 There is a sort of ounshness, to use a 
word of Colei idge's, in the way that some people speak of 
the country or town they live in. 

Ourlawer, -layer: see Oveblayeb. 

Ourloft, Ourmau, Ourpast, etc., obs. Sc. ff. 

Orlop, Overman, Overpast, etc. 

Oum (QU«m),/ojj p'on, dial. Also 5 ouren, 
ourun. [f. Our poss pron,, as in hern, etc., app. 
by form-association with my, mine, thy, thine : see 
Hisn. These -n forms are midland and southern ] 
« Ours. 

<ri38o Wyclif Set, Wks II 154 His conversacioun is in 
hevene, as ouren shulden be 138a — Geiu xxvi. 20 (MS E, 
<21300) Oum 15 the water [M6 A, Oure]. Ibid, xxxiv 21 
Anci oure [MSS B, D, E, F, H, ourn] we shulen jyue to 
hem. cii^ — Mark x\\ 7 And the entage schal be oure 
[MSS.G, W, ourun] exizoChron Vilod 983 Tojeueus 
J»e lond ajeyn j>at ouren is 171X J Greenwood Eng Gram, 
10s Hem, Ourn, Yourn, Hisn, for Hers, Ouw, Yours, His, 
is bad English. 2778 Foote Trip to Calais 11 32 Instead of 
doing like our’n, they wear their woollen smocks over the rest 
of their cloaths x86x Hughes lorn Brown at Oxf xxui, 
*Wer*be ’em then?*, ‘Aal-amang wi’ ourn in the limes' 
x86x Lowell Btglow P, Ser. ii i X69 Ourn's the fust thru- 
by-daylight train. 

t Ouriii V, Ohs, [Of obscure ongin ; known 
only in the work quoted. Stratmann compares 
ON orna to get warm, Sw oma to grow musty.] 

1 . intr, ? To rage, be enraged. 

c X400 Destr, Troy 6404 Ector for bat od dynt ourny t in 
hert, Wode for the wap, as a wild iyon, 
b. Of uncertain sense. 

c 1400 Destr Troy 2203, 1 , ournand in elde with arghnes 
in hert. Ibid 2540 If Minus be argh, & ournes for ferde, . , 
let other men Aunter, abill b^rfore. 

2 . trans, ? To enrage ; to rouse. 

<rx4oo Destr, Troy 4857 We haue ournyt hym with angur, 
ertidhym mykill. 

Hence fOuming vbl, sh,, ? raging, rage, 
e X400 Destr Troy 4767 Yche freke, bat bai found, felly 
bai siogh, Old men & ocher, with ouinyng, to dethe Ibid 
X27XX This Othe, with oumyng, ordant belyue Letturs by a 
lede bat he leell trist, To Agamynon gay wif. 

Ourn, -e, otn, obs. pa t of Run v, 

Oum, Ournement, obs. ff Obn, Oenamekt, 
Omrology, -maucy, -scopy ; see Ubology, etc. 
Our-quar(e, -quhare, var. Ourwhebb Obs, 
Our-ryn, obs. Sc. form of Overrun. 

Ours (auajz), poss, pron. Forms : 4 urea, ■uris, 
UTS, ors, 4-6 oiiTis, 4-5 ourya, owres, 5-6 onres, 
owna, 5 oiirez, 7-9 our’s, 4- ours. [In form 
a double possessive, f. poss. pron. ur, ure. Ode + 
-es (cf hers, yours, thetrs) ; of northern ongm . 
cf. the midl. and southern Ourn; and see 

Our poss pron, 3.] 

The absolute form of the possessive pronoun 
Our, used when no sb. follows, i e. either abso- 
lutely or predicatively: Our one, our ones; that 
or those belonging to us. (= F. /(? ndtre, la ndtre, 
les ttdires, Ger. der, die, das unsere, unsrtge.) 
t Ours ivoo, ours all « of us two, of us all. 

a X300 Cursor M, 11784 (Cott ) Bot foi he es godd mighti 
^ne,yres ar fallen don be dene Ibid (Cott ) pai haf 
tn bauu sum hidd bunts bat better mat ban ors [v, r. owiesj 
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Ijc 12 . Xhid 12285 (Gdtt) 5 our sutthasvres \CcH urs nu, 
TV ha^ oures] feld wid strijf c 1386 Chaucer Petrd T 458 
Ffor Ml el ye vroot Jat al this gold is oures [Comb b/S, ourys}» 
c 1440 Genetydes 2989 This day was therys, Another shalbe 
ourez. c 1440 York Mysi, xui. 2x9 ) 7 at childe wras neuere 
oures two. I 533 Gau Rtcki Vay 45 He and al his is owns. 
1656 Waller To nty Lord Preioctor viu. Your highness, 
not for ours alone. But for the world’s Protector shall be 
known 1796 H Hunter tr Si •Pterrds Stud. Nat^ (1799) 

1. X90 The second Current .. inclosed between the Continent 
of America and ours 1874 Morley Comjrotmu (1^6) 129 
Ours, as has been truly said, is * a time of loud disputes and 
weak convictions *« 

b. Of ours : see Op 44 

13 . Cursor Jlf. 7465 (GQtt ) A man of his again a man of 
ouns [Coit ur], I f ours m ay winne his in stours. 14x3 PdgK 
SoJtde (Caxton 1483) x xiii 8 Muche more wold it semen sk>Ie 
that he be one of ourys. 1526 Tindalf i Cor, i. 2 All them 
that call on the name of oure lorde lesus Christ in every 
place, both of theirs and of oures [WvquF, of hem and oure]. 
X578 CAr Prayers in Prw Prayers (1851) 540 ^Tiis weak 
and feeble fortress of ours 1837 Carlyle hr Reo III i. 
VI, O shrieking beloved brother blockheads of mankind, let 
us close those wide mouths of ours. Mod, This garden of 
ours has been neglected 

t c, rare use. As the second of two possessives 
befoie a substantive, where oisris the ordinary form, 
1564 J EWEL A^oi, Ch, Eng Ded , Whiche youre and ours 
moste vertuous and learned soueiaigne Ladie and Mastxes 
shal see good cause to commende 

fOur-sealit, pa pple Sc Obs, [From vb. 
^ottr- ( = over-) ] Covered over as with scales. 

1508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 26 The puipur hevyn our 
scailit in stiver sloppis. 

Ourself (au8jse*lf ), pron Forms ; see OoR 
and Self. [A parallel formation to next, with 
self instead of selves^ appeanng first in 14th c. 

It may have arisen out of ourselven^ through ourseloe^ 
our sel/Of finally with e mute, as in the infinitive of vbs 
(e.g holdenjiolde^ hold)\ but, on the other hand, it may 
have been a distinct formation, with the uninflected self 
(cf myself ourself with my «w«, our own) ] 

Emphatic and reflexive pronoun, corresponding 
to we, uSt originally not diffenng in sense from 
Ourselves; but subsequently differentiated, so as 
to be used mostly in those cases in whicb we refers 
to a single person or is not definitely plural ; e g. 
in royal, divine, or editonal utterance, or when 
used vaguely in the sense of one^ oneself 
In mod South Sc oursel is collective, oursels is indi- 
vidual, eg ‘we do everything oursel', but ‘well settle it 
atween oursels \ ♦ 

X. Etnphaitc, 1 . Standing alone, as subject, as 
object direct or indirect, or in predicate after he^ 
become, or the like 

^1400-50 Alexander 3528 Oute-selfe & oure seruage is 
surely joure awen 1509 Hawes Past Pleas xxxi (Percy 
Soc ) 150 Now trouth of his right dooth our selfe exhorte 
1567 Gnde ^ Godlte ^ (S T S ) 16 Our natiue sin in Adame 
to expell And all trespas committit be oar sell, xfiix 
Shaks. Cy 7 nb v v 73 Which our selfe haue granted. X711 
Shaftesb Charac (1737) I. 37 So puzzl'd that they knew 
not . . whether there were really in the world any such 
person as our^self. X7Z5-20 Pope lhad xvii. 516 Ourself will 
swiftness to your nerves impart, Ourself with ri£ng spirits 
swell your heart 1785 Borns Death ^ Dr Hornbook 11, 
That e’er he nearer comes oursel *S a muckle pity, 18x4 
Scott Zdl qf/slesvj,XKXvu, Ourself will grace,. The bridal 
of the Maid of Lorn 1847 Tennyson Pnnc iii 300, 303 
Ourself learnt .This craft of healing. »iV 7 ere you sick, 
ourself Would tend upon you. 

2 . In apposition with we or (rarely) us, 

X484 Caxton Fables of ASsop n 11, For we oure sdf ben 
cause of this meschyef. x6ox Shaks yul C. in. i 8 
Art, O Ceesar, reade mine first for mine's a suite That 
touches Caesar neerer. . Caes What touches vs our selfe, 
shall be last seru’d. 1609 Daniel Cw, Wars vm Iv, We 
mil oar selfe take time to heare Your Cause at large 

H. 3 . Reflexive, as direct or indirect object. 

X3,. Cursor M 23791 (Cott J Qui sell we vr-self [Edin, 

Fai^,Trtn vs; (^ti vs-sdf] vnto fat soiu? 13 . Chrou, 
R Ghuc (Rolls) X076 (MS. B) pat be)> here bi oure self [so 
MSS J 3 , y t MS, A , vs sulve; MS a, vs sulf] as at be worldes 
ende ci^ooDeslr Trey 4933 To maqche vs with monhede 
& might of our selfe (cf /bid 7860 We are folke full fele . 
Assemblit in this Cite oure selu^ to kepe] c 1460 F ortescue 
Abs d* Ltfu Mon vi. (1885) xax We that mey harme owre 
selflF with all thes defautea cx^Bg Caxton Sonnes of Ay nton 
111 78 Broder, let vs make reefy ourselfe for to yssue out 
15^3 Hofmhes ii Mainnuny (185^) 501 For this folly is 
ever . grown up with us, to think highly by ourself, 
so that none thinketh it meet to give place to another. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk Boz, Vanxhall Gard by Day, We, 
from the mere force of habit, found ourself running among 
the first 1884 tr Loize's Metapk, 179 That a complete 
vacuum could not be represented to the mind, without at 
least reserving a place m it for ourselfi 

Ourselves (a\iuselvz),pron pi Forms see 
OtiB and Self. [The onginal construction was 
nom. we selfe, acc. {is selfe, dat lis 5 elfum\ whence 
ME. us selven In 14th c. this was superseded m 
north dial by ur selven, midl. our{e selven (whence 
perh , through oure selve, our{e selfe, the form 
Ourself). Before 1500, our{e seifs, our selves, 
appeared and became the standard form: cf. your^ 
selves, themselves, and see Self.] The emphatic 
and reflexive pronoun corresponibng to we, us* 

I. Emphatic 

1 . Standing alone, as subject, as object direct or 
indirect, or in predicate after be, become, or the like. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent, iv. i 76 The Treasure .. With our 


selues, an rest at thy dispose 1593 -- Rick, II, 1 i. 16 
Our selues will heare Th*^ accuser, and the accused, freely 
speake. 1650 Baxter Aaiuis' R. tii. (ed. 8} 108 Ourselves 
are the greatest snare to ourselves. X773 H Frewde 
47 We were not ourselves till some weeks after their De- 
parture, x8s3 Hazlitt TMile U II. xviu 388 We had as 
lief not be, as not be ourselves. 1846 Greener Sc, Gunnery 
320 Very satisfactory to the owners of the ships if not to 
ourselves, [dial X890 W. A. Wallace Only a Srstcrl 87 
Nobbut one of oursens dressed up like ] 

2 In apposition with we or (rarely) us, 

[X3 . Cursor M 21878 (Cott.) If we cuth oght vr-seluen 
{httirf our-seluen; Ldtn, GOit us seluin) knau ] isa^ 
1 indale John iv 43 We have herde hym cure selves x6xi 
Bible Transl Prof i The light . that we haue attained 
vnto our selues 17x5 Ramsay Gent Shepk iil 11, We anes 
were 30ungourselIs 2736 Butler z 1 28 Appropri- 
ated to us ourselves 1884 Mrs Olipkant Str Tom II. x 
153 When we are ourselves poor. 

II 3 . Reflexive. As direct or indirect object. 
[c X400 Chaucer's Wtfds Prol 812 We fille acorded by vs 
seluen two [Camb,, Lansd , Hari, oure seluyn, seluen, our 
seluen) cx44o Gesta Rom i xxxvi 146 (Harl MS ) Yf we 
come afor, and accuse oure selvene.} X4MHS Plumpton Corr, 
115 We shall endevor oursclfn 1536 Tikoale s Cor in. 5 
Nor that we are suffiaent off oure selves to thynke eny 
thynge as it were of oure selves. 1534 Elvot Doctrinal of 
Pnnees^ We .litle do avauitec our selfes to. vertue s6xx 
Bible Transl Prof, 1 We subject our selues to euery ones 
censure, 2665 Boyle Occas R^ iv. evil (184^ 372 If we 
did not as much fiatter our selves, and aisguise our 
selves, to our selves, as we flattenngly disguise our selves 
to others X773 Priestley Inst, Rehg, (1782) 1 . 68 We are 
capable of governing ourselves. 2786 Burns To a Louse 
viii, To see oursels as others see us ! i860 Thackeray 
Papers, De ytmenU Wks. 2872 X. 61 At the pastrycook's 
we may have over-eaten ourselves. Mod, We have given 
ourselves the pleasure of calling on you. 

Ourset, Oursit, Ourmde ; see Over-. 

+ Ourspinuer, v Sc, Obs, [f. our. Over + 
^spinner, freq of Spin’ v • see -ER ® ] irans. To 
traverse rapidly, *spm^ along over. 

1513 Douglas ARneis rv. iv 53 The hirdis of hartls . . 
Ourspynnerand with swyft cours the plane vaill. 

Ourstraught, obs. Sc. f. Overstretched. 
OHTBtred, Sc. f. pa. t. of Overstbide. 
t Oiirstre'xildef v. Sc Ohs [f. our. Over 
+ sirenkle, Strinkle, to spnnklej irans. To 
spnnkle over, overspnnkle. 

CX450 JVtsdom Solomon in Raits Raving tic 12 pe fresch 
watter. that be the wertew of the hevyn, ourstrenklys the 
erde. Ibtd 24 The rane our-strenklys me erde. 

Oursyle, variant of Ovbbsilb Obs,, to cover. 
fOurt *= hourl, obs. f. Hurt. Hence + Ourt 
majeatd =* hurt majesty. Lese-majesty. 

^2375 Sc Leg Samis 7 sgy\ [Nyckolas^ 388 Sayand , ‘|>ai 
part al thre of crime of ourt maieste *. 

Ourta, -tak(e, obs. northern if. Ovebtaeb v 
Ourthort, -thoiirth, -tliwart, -tRwort, obs. 
Sc, ff. Overthwabt. Ourtliraw, -throw, Sc. 
ff. Overthrow. Ourtirve, -tyri, -tyrve, Sc. 
ff. Overtervb Ohs , overturn. 

Ouptummylit, Sc. pa. t of Overtumble v, 
Ourweill, obs. Sc. form of Overwell v, 
tOTirwliere,otierwliere,aifz/. Obs, Forms: 
4 otir, oti)?er-, our-, or^quar(e, awre-, aure- 
quare, aure quere, 4-5 oaerwhere, owerwhere, 
-whare, oTirwhar(e ; 5 owr-qwhep, awre where. 
[A reduction of ouiherwhere, autherwhere, f. 
OuiHEB + Where, the contraction being the same 
as in ouiher, oui, other, or, either, er, other, or, 
whether, wher. The etymological sense was thus 
‘ either-where *, i.e. ‘either one where or the other’, 
‘somewhere or other*, and thus at length « 
OWHERB anywhere. 

It IS possible that our-> or ouer^ was later associated with 
over, and so widi such combinations as overall, overall- 
where, whence perh sense b, but the northern forms in 
* awre-, aure-, could be derived only from awiher) 
Anywhere ; » Owhere 

ITX300 Curvor M 1837 (Cott) ]?e heiest fell Ut was our- 
quare [Fmrf awre-quare, Gbit aware, Tr, owhore] Ibid 
11795 (Cott.) Was noght a temple or-quar in tun Jbtd, 
24570 (Gatt) pe frcindes p&t we haue ouberquar f-R aure- 
quare, C* our-quar, I'r elles where] Ibid, 15x84 (Gatt ) Sal 
we ^uu ani paskes dight ou)ierqaar aure-quere, C, our- 
quar, Tr o where] in land? X340 Hampole Pr, Couso* 
4339 Under erthe, or ourwar elles Ibid 6983 In helle or 
ourwhare elles. c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) vii 25 pe fairest 
smaragdes Jat er ower whare. 1435 Misyn Ftre of Lave 46 
If any slike be hfand owr.qwher in flescb ^2460 Towneley 
Myst, xxvii. 187 Is ther fallen any affray In land awre 
whare? 

b. Everywhere 

rx33o R Brukne Chron, Wace Prol. 107 Alle bat bai wild 
ouerwbere. cn^S Found St Bartholomew's (E E, T S) 
20 To his seruyee I shall me subdew Ouerwher’ calle hym 
and preche hym my lorde. c 1450 Si Cufhhert (Surtees) 
394 'The child looked here and >are, On J>e cowe ahoute our 
whare. 

-OHS, suffix, repr. L -os-us {-a, -uni), forming 
adjs., with the sense of ‘abounding in, full of, 
characterized by, of the nature of', e.g. cdpi-os-us 
plentiful, copious, dolffr-os-us full of sorrow, dolor- 
om,fdm-ds-us fiimous,^^»6r-di“-«r distinguished by 
descent^ generous, full of glory, glorious, 

sptn-bs-us full of thorns, thorny, spinous, vise-os-us 
of the nature of bird-lime, sticky, viscous, etc. 


Latin stressed long b passed in OFr. into a closer 
sound, intermediate between 0 and fi, which was 
variously written 0 or u, less commonly m ; hence 
L. adjs. m -osus, which either came down in popular 
use, or were adopted at an early date, had in OF. 
forms in -os, or -us {^-ous), e g. caveitos, -us, doleros, 
-us, envios, -us, glorias, -us, rehgios, -us. In the 
13th c. the vowel-sound had changed to {<0 TOtten 
eu, so that the suffix had now the form -eus {covott- 
eiis,dolereus, envieus, glorietts, etc.) ; and this still 
later was written in the masc. -eux {convoUeux, 
eiwieux, gloneux, with fern, however in -eusi), as 
still in modem F, In Anglo-Fr. and early ME, 
the forms were the same as m early OF. {coveiios, 
-us, envios, -us, glorias, -us), but the vowel was 
soon idenbfied with OE. long ti, and like it written 
after 1300 ou {covetous, envious, glorious), the 
spelling ever since retained, though the sound has 
passed through (-77s, -us, -us) to (-vs, -os). This 
-ous, having thus become the form of the suffix in 
all words from Norman Fr., became the established 
type for all those of later mtroduction, whether 
adaptations of Fr. adjs. in -eus, -eux, or L. adjs. 
in - 0 SUS (but see -ose i), or new formations on tiie 
analogy of these, from Fr., L., or other elements. 

These new formations are numerous in the 
Romanic languages. In French they have been 
formed freely, not only from L. sbs. which had no 
such derivative in ancient L , but also from French 
words themselves of L, origin, and from mediseval 
and modern words from divers sources Many of 
these new formations have, in earlier or later times, 
passed (with change of -eux, etc,, to -ous) from 
French into English. Such is the history, for 
example, ofadva^itageous, adventurous, com ageous, 
dangerous, gelatinous, grievous, gummous, hazarJ- 
ons, hideous, joyous, lecherous, maiinous, moun- 
tainous, orgtnllous, fulfous, ravenous, riotous, 
slanderous. This process has been continued in 
Eng, itself, where new adjs. in -ous have been 
formed, not only on Latin, Greek, and Romanic 
bases, but also on native Eng. words and on some 
of obscure ongin ; c.g. blusteious, boisterous, bur- 
denous, feverous, murderous, poisonous, slumberous, 
thunderous, iimous, Uoublous, wondrous. 

In some words in late or med L the ending -dsus 
was added to an adj., or at least a form m -osus is 
found beside the» simple adjective, e g. decor-us, 
decoros-us, dubt-tis, dubiUs-us, in It. decora, decot - 
oso, dubhio, dubhiosc. In the Romanic languages 
a few new forms of this kind appear ; e.g. 'L,pi-us, 
^,pt-eux (as if from *pids-us). But in English, 
this addition of thesuffix has been greatly developed, 
and has become the ordinary mode of anglicizingL. 
adjs. of many kinds, esp. those in -eus, -lus, -uus, 
-er, -ris, -dx -dci-, -ox -ffei-, -endus, -ulus, -vorus, 
-dms, e.g. aque ous, igne-ous, extiane-ous, herbace- 
ous, consci-Qus, obvi-ous, vari-ous, ardu-ous, exigu- 
ous, aduUer-ous, aurifer-ous, amitger-tms, alcuri- 
OHs, htlart-ous, tllusirt-ous, capact-ous, feroci-ous, 
stii^nd-ous, garrul-ous, omnivor-ous, sonor-ous. 
This tendency to represent a L adj, by an Eng 
form in -ous may have been strengthened by the 
fact that the ‘dictionary-form* of the L. adj. is 
the nom. sing, masc,, and that this in the majority 
of adjs ends in -us, the Eng. pronunciation of 
which IS the same as that of the Eng. word in 
-ous, so that the latter to the cursory observer 
appears to be merely an Eng. spelling of the L. 
It IS evident however that igne-ous, for example, 
answers not only to L. tgne-us, but to igjte-a, 
igne-um, etc., and that the -ous is an additional 
element. And in comparing alacn-ous with alacer, 
hilan-ous with hilari-s, capaci-ous with capax, 
capdei-, the suffixal nature of the -ous is manifest. 

b In some words, -ous is a corruption of another 
suffix, e.g \xi righteous, wrongous, courteous, gorge- 
ous j in others, as bounteous, a contraction of an 
earlier suffix has taken place before -ousx see -Eous. 

c In Chem , adjectives in -ous, formed on the 
names of elements, indicate acids and other com- 
pounds containing a larger proportion of the ele- 
ment in question than those expressed by an adj. 
in -u \ e. g. chlorous acid, sulphurous add, cuprous 
oxide, ferrous salts, etc ; see -10 i b. 

d. Nouns of qudity from adjs in -ous (however 
derived), are regularly formed in -ousness, as 
covetousness, consciousness, gorgeousness, righteous- 
ness ; those from L. -dsus have sometimes forms m 
-osiiy, as cunostiy, generosity, porosity, viscosity \ 
but this termination more frequently accompanies 
adjs. in -OSE I. 

Ous, Ouse, obs. forms of Us, Ooze. 
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+ Ouse, obs. form of Hose ’ see Hose sb, 3 

1764 Museum RusUcttsn IIL Uvii 304 There should be 
two branches .to which the leather ouses should be screwed. 
Noie^ Ouses are pipes of the same nature with the leather 
pipes used with the fire-engines. 

Ousel, -elle, -le, obs. forms of OozEb. 

Ousen, obs. Sc. f oxen^ pb of Ox. 

Oust (aiist), V, [a. AF. ot^te-r - OF. 6 iter^ 
modF, her to take away, remove, depnve, oi 
uncertain derivation. 

(L ohst&re to stand in the way of, obstruct, thwart, would 
give the form osier in OF , but does not suit the sense )] 

1 . irans. Law. To put out of possession, eject, 
dispossess, disseise; to deprive (any one) of a cor- 
poreal or incorporeal hereditament Const of 

[xapa Brittom l xit § 3 Sauntz nen oster ] 15S8 FraUnce 
Launers Log 1 xix 67 The suspected men may bee ousted 
by challenge. 16x9 Daltos Countrey Just Ixxvu (1630) 
903 Ibe lessor is not ousted nor disseised of his freehold 
1767 Blackstose Comm II viu 116 Farmers were ousted 
of meir leases made by tenants in tail. 1847 C G Addison 
Law 0/ Contracts ir, iii iti (1883) 635 A recovery by one 
party ousts the other of his right to recover 

b To exclude, bar, take away (a right, privi- 
lege, etc ) 

1656 Burton's Diary (1838) I, 83 You oust both the 
m ister's and his Highness's right, Blackstone Comm 

IV. xxiL sqS In such^ca-tes bail is ousted or taken away, 
wherever the oSence is of a very enormous nature. ^ 1848 
Arnould Mar lusur (r866) II iv 1 1029 Their jurisdic- 
tion cannot be ousted by any contract of the parties. 

2 . iransf To eject or expel from any place or 
position, turn out. Const, of fronts or wth 
double obj. 

1668 Pepvs Diary ii Nov , They ..do bring in Mr Little- 
ton, Sir Thomas’s brother, and oust all the rest X787 
Jefferson JPVjA(x8s9) H. ^ An intrigue is already begun 
for ousting him. his place, 1833 Southey in Q Rev 
XLVir 512 They prayed, that the popish lords and bishops 
might beforthwiux ousted the House of Peers. x868 Freeman 
Norm Conq 11 , ix. 418 It was impossible altogether to oust 
him from command. 


b. To drive (a thing) out of use or fashion 
1863 Rawlinsov Anc Mon III vi. 198 The present 
language, ousted the foimer X887 T. Hardy 
I uu 33 The .waggons were built on those anaent lines 
whose proportions nave been ousted by modern patterns. 
Hence Oa sted///. a , Oa'sting vbl sh, 

18x3 H & J Smith Horace xn Loud. 36 Oh, ousted elves I 
companions 1 ^n ! xS&f Reader g Apr 447/1 Prophesying 
the ousting of the Philistines from the promised land, 1866 
Loweli, Seward-yokuson Reaction Pi. Wlcs 1890 V. 321 It 
enabled the new proprietors and the ousted ones to live 
jtogether, 

* Ouater ^ (austoi). Law IkT. ouster ^rh inf. 
(see prec.) used sbst. : see -Ea ^ ] Ejection from 
a freehold or other possession, deprivation of a 
corporeal or incorporeal hereditament ; now im- 
plying a wrongful dispossession. 

iS]ji Dial, on Laws Enf ii hv (1638) 163 An immediate 
putting out of the plaintife^ which in French is called an 
ouster 1649 ti Ref^vts'* Prof Bk ix § 6oo After the ouster, 
and before his entry. X7« Si German's Doctor 4 - Stud 

g l7 To save themselves from confessing of an Ouster. xy6S 
(ackstonb Ceimn HI x. X67 Ouster, 01 dispossession, is a 
wrong or injury that carries withit the amotion of possession 
1888 'X RAitL Wilt 111 i6p To this virtual * ouster ' of 
then; jurisdiction over the question the Lords very naturally 
obected 

Ou'ster 2. [f Oust v . + -bs i ] One who ousts 
1886 Blackmore S^nnghasien x, Ousteis and HUbusteis, 
in the form of railway companies and communists. 

II Ouster-le-2Uain. Feudal Law [a AF. 
ouster la mmn^ in L. dmoveu mamm to take away 
or remove the hand,] A livery of land out of the 
sovcreign''s hands, on a judgement given for one 
who has pleaded that the sovereign has no title to 
hold It ; also, a judgement or writ granting such 
livery, b The delivery of lands out of a guardian's 
hands on a ward’s coming of age. 

tiMi-a Ralls ofParlL I, 404/1; II prie a nostre Seignur 
le Koi, q'U voille comannder au dit Richard de ouster la 
main de:* biexis avantditz.] 1485 Ibid YI 280/2 By Petition, 
Livere, Ouster la mayne, or otherwise Staunford 

Kings P/erog x, (1567) 37 b, Learne whether the ktnges 
interest is su<me that aftm the deathe of the lunatiice .there 


must be an Ouster le mayn sued. ai6z$ Sir H Pinch Laiu 
(1636) 329 An oubter lemain shall be awarded for the partie 
out of the Chancene. X766 Blackstone Comm II. 68 When 
the male heir arrived to the age of twenty one, or the heir- 
female to that of suteen, they might sue out their livery or 
ousierlewain. 

[Ouater-le-mer, an error in the Law Diets, 
for Odltee-le-mbb ] 

tOnstil. Obs. In 5 oustyU, 6 oustell. [a, 
OF. ousftlj F. oultlf in rath c. pop, L.type 
*usttrlmmj app from *usetih^ altered from L. itteu-^ 
sile Utensil (Hatz -Darm.) ] A tool. 

C1477 Caxtom Jason 71 The right oustyll that polissbith 
and enlumytieth us and our rude ingenyes. 1530 Falsgr 
250/1 Oustell a tole to worke with, ousitl 

Oustmen, obs form of Ostmen, 


Out (nut), adv. Forms: i Tut, 2-4 ut, (3 
hut, hout, 4-5 ou3t, 4-6 oute, owte, 5-7 ought, 
ow^t), 4-7 owt, if owtt(e), 3- out, (9 Sc. and 
north dial, oot) [Com. Teat. • OE. '&t « OFris., 
OS. Ht (MDu uut^ MLG. Du LG, 
OHG. (MHG, Ger. ms\ ON, (Sw. ut, 


Da. ud\ Goth, (it = Skr tid- verbal prefix 'out'. 
Orig only an adv, but in OHG. sometimes, in 
MHG. oftener, and in Ger., Du., Fns regularly, a 
preposition also. In Eng., Out pep (q-v.) is 
exceptional, and felt as elliptical ; the prepositional 
sense = L. ex^ Gr. ««, is regularly expressed by 
adding of » OE. ikt of OS. af Sw. ui af Da 
ndaf 

Out op, on account of its syntactic unity, and its importance 
as a prraosition, is in this Dictionary treated as a Mam 
word. Out IS also followed by from, but in out from the 
two words remain notionally distinct, as In away ptvm, 
down jrom^up from see From 1 1 
I. Of motion or direction. ♦ simply, 

1 . Expressing motion or direction from within 
a space, or from a point considered as a centre. 

<r888 K. ^tPRED Boeih xxxv §5 Icne msex ut aredian. 
£^893 — > Oros, 1. 1. § 3 Seo ea wid eastan uton pa sae floweS. 
tr^Qo tr Bsedds Hist, iii, viii, tx ] (1800) 180 pa flugon heo 
forhte ut exooa Sax Leechd, 11 223 Ateon ut ha horhestan 
WRetan. 1x40-54^ E Citron an XZ40 Jpat me sculde leten 
ut Jie king of pnsun for Fe eorl. c xao$ Lay 26533 Sone his 
sweord he ut abrsid c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3124 get ic sal 
pharaon, Or je gon vt, don an wreche on. 13. Cursor M. 
993 (Cou ) Out fso F i Tr . ; Qott vte] es put sua wreched 
adam. 1340 Ayenb, 150 pes yef^e bestrep)i and kest out 
be rote and be zenne of ire 13^5 Barbour Bruce 11 352 
The bind owt at tharbyrnys Brest. xaBa Wycuf Matt viii. 
Z2 Forsothe the sonys of toe rewme shulen be cast out in to 
vttreiuest derknes&L C1400 Maundev. (Roxb) xxix 132 
So sail bm fynd b^ passage oute 1486 Bk St, Albans Aiij, 
Wringe the waater owte, 1535 Coverdale Exod x 6 And 
he turned him, & wente out firom Pharao 1551 Bible 
Matt. vm. X2 The chlldien of the kyngedome shalbe caste 
oute into vtter darcknes, 1568 Grafton Chron 1 . 185 None 
so hardy to looke oat into the streetes. 1637 Shirley 
Gamester iv, I'll pour it out. 17x9 Ds Foe Crusoe li 11 , 1 
ordered a boat out, x^Z^Htst in Ann x8 Conciliatory 
expressions were .thriiwnoat towards the closeof the speech. 
X854 Sir E. B Hamlcy in A 1 . Shand Life (1895) I iv 74 
General Adams’ hoise struck out andkick^me on the shin 
187xMoRL£YCr// Misc Ser u Ca7 lyle 175 Here was, 
indeed, not a way out, but a way of erect living within 

b. From within doors, into the open air, 

€ xooo Ags Gosp John xviu 29 pa eode pilatus ut to him. 
c X205 Lay 1^63 And ut wenden [^1275 hout eode] bi-mbte 
<rx35o U^ill Pakme3<M^ & hi a pnue posteme passad oujt 
er dale 1382 Wyclif Matt xt 9 But what thing wente ^e 
out for to seen ? 1776 'Pned of N.mdocoviar 23/1 If he had 
been so ill as not to be able to come out xSyo £ Peacock 
Ralf Skirl III 139 [They] asked him to go out with them 
for a ride. Mod He seldom goes out in this weather. 

c. From home or ordinary home life to an ex- 
pedition, to the field (of fight or the chase). To 
set ouij to start on an expedition or journey : see 
Set. Tc call one out (see Call v 32 c), come out^ 
have one out, 1 e* to a duel 

1397 Shaks 2 Hen, /F, m u. 126 There are other men 
fitter to goe out, then I. 1613— Hen, VII li. 11 5 When 
they were ready to set out for London. 1635 Stanley ATirf 
Philos iiL (1701) 85/2 His Life being wbo% spent at home, 
saving when he went out in Military Service. 1829 Hood 
Eugene Aram xxxvi, Two stern-faced men set out from 
Lynn 1855 Smedlcy H Coverdale iti, I f he feels aggrieved, 
he can have you out (not that I admire duelling^ X869 
Tennyson Ho^ Grail 7x9 Those that had gone out upon 
the Quest. 1870, 1690 [see Go v 85 c] 

d. Of a river. From its channel, beyond its 
banks 

1854 Jrnl R Agree. Soe, XV. 1 221 A good ram is sure 
to send the waters out. 

e. From among others ; from one’s company or 
surroundings 

See also under Choose, Hunt, Search, Seek vis. 

Z297 Choose v. ii] cx^ Pallad on Hush 11 276 
Ek of the yonge out trie Oon heer, oon theer. cxeln$ 
Eng. Cong Irel 34 perfor out chese one of two. f 1330 tr. 
Erasmus Serm Ch (1901) ii The aungelsappoynted 
out to protecte and defende vs. z38x Mulcaster Positions 
xxxviL (1887) 149 Choise is a great pnnee, .. and culs owt 
the best 1589 Acts Privy Council {1898) XVII. 427 For 
the bolting out of the truth thereof a 1649 Winthrop e 
Hist New Eng, (1853) I 420, I desire to bear . whether 
you have inquired out a chamber for me x866 Tbevelyan 
in Macm, Mag Mar 416 Magistrates would choose out the 
moit active and fierce of the young citizens. Mod. 1 will 
look out a book for her. 

f. From one’s own hands or actual occupation ; 
into the hands or occupation of another. 

See also under Hire, Lav, Lend, Let, Pot, etc. 

1449- [see L av S7^ $6 c] *326 [see L et w ^24 f]. x36oDAUStr 
Sleiaane's Comm. 252 b, Howe they had geven out their 
monie for inteiest 138^ [see Hire v 3] 1609 Dekker 
Gull's Horne-bk (z8i9) xapHe shall put out money upon his 
return 178s Miss Burney Ceetlta ix x, 1 mean to put my 
whole estate out to nurse. 

From a stock or store into the hands or pos- 
session of many ; into portions or parts : implying 
distnbntion and division, Esp, with dealt dolct 
cantht parcelj portimt serve t shartt the like. 

rS3S- (see Deal v. 4b], X583-X674 [see Cantle v. 2] 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr 11, (1682) 39 The great Emmre of 
his Father was parcelled out into members cxSBo Beve- 
ridge Serm (1729) I. 406 As if the universe Was to be 

S arcell'd out among many 1741-62 (see Dolew x, 2]. 1840 
I H Dana B^, Mast xxvu 91 Our guns were loaded,, 
cartridges served out, matches lighted. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng vL II 137 The design of again confiscating and 
again portioning out the soil of half the island. xB68 Free- 
man Norm, Conq (1876) II vii, 52 England was now por- 
tioned out among a few Earls 
h. Out may be added to a vb. trans. or intr. 


with the sense of driving, putting, or getting out, 
tvith or by means of the action in question, e g to 
bowj crowd, din, drtm, hiss, hoot, nng, smoke 
(a person, etc.) out See the verbs. 

2 Away from some recognized place ; from the 
land (as the place inhabited by men) ; from the 
shore, into the sea or ocean; from one’s own 
country, to the colonies or distant lands ; away, 
to a distance. 

a x*23 O E Citron, an iioi Se cyng . smpa ut on see 
sende. 1672 C Manners in izth Rep Hist MSS Comm 
App. V 25 Our Navy puts out again to sea stronger than at 
firbt, xyir Stkeld Sped No ^4 ^5 The Freight and 
Assurance out and home. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
113 Let us take a walk in the fields a little out fiom the 
houses 1850 Tati's Mag XVII, 466/1 An offer to go out 
to Australia, 1878 Huxley Pliystop-. 131 They axe earned 
by the nver right out to sea. Mod* Missionaries going out 
to India and China. Troops were sent out fiom the mother 
country He met interesting people on the voyage out 
3 . So as to project or extend beyond the general 
surface or limits; as in to hang, jut, shoot, or 
stick mtt. To hold out : see Hold v 41. 

*S 3 S [see Hold v, 41 a], a X348 Hall Chron , Hen VIII 
13,^ So that It bossed out and frounced very stately to be- 
hold 1658 J. JoNFS Ovtds Jbts 67 A sharp clift shuts 
[sr shoots] out like a woman. 1796 Htsf in Ann. Reg 77 
The French . held out language promissory of equitable 
conditions. 1896 iV O 8th Sen IX. x6o/z The room . . 
built out to serve as a horary and residence for Colendge 
b. Expressing extension or prolongation (m 
space OT time), as in to beatj di am ^ open, sti etch out 
c 1380 WvcLiP Set JVks II, 198 Stretche out jjin bond. 
1483, XSS3 (see Draw v 87 c, d] xS9<5- [see Eke v 3] z6o8 
■WiLLETiY^,i:fl/»/iz Expd, 718 The sabbathes holding out the 
whole day. 1632 Milton L'A llegto xii The Lubbar Fend 
stretch’d out all the Chimney's length. X674 N, Fairfax 
Bulk ^ Selv 27 The soul may be every where, where the 
body is stretched out 1774 Goldsm Nat Hist (1776) II 
200 To lengthen out the period of life x8o6 Hutiok Course 
Math I 286 When every Side of any Figuie is produced 
out, the Sum of all the Outward Angles thereby made, is 
equal to Four Right Angles 1841-93 [see Draw v. 67 c, d]. 
** in pegnant and iranfened uses. 

4 Expressing removal from its pioper place or 
from its position when tn. See Put out. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros iv v § 2 pa sticode him mon ba 
eagan ut 1382 Wyclif Jer hi zi The e5en of Sedechiehe 
putte out, CX400 (see Cut v 56 a] i6xz [see Break v, 
^ a] 16x3 PuBCHAs Pilgrimage 273 [The book] was after 
by the lewesaltered. puttmgout and in at their pleasuie 1840 
THACKERAvCtf/A^^wtf XI, Mr Wood sartiear, laughing his 
sides out Mod, He has had his shoulder put out at football 
b. From a post or office. 

X746 H Walpole Lei to H. Mann 14 Feb , The tri- 
umphant party are not at all in the humour to be turned 
out, i8m Lytton My Novel ix iv, It does not seem to 
me possible , that you and your party should ever go out 
Mod The seat was contested at the last election, and the 
former member was turned out 

0 ^ In Cncket, etc. From being batsman. (See 
19 c m II ) 

173s Game at Cricket 8 Though . . the Player be bowl’d 
out 1772 in Waghorn Cricket Scores {xBgg) 85 note, Those 
marked thus * were off their ground ; f run out , t catched 
out ; g bowled out X806-7 J Beresford Miseries Hum, 
Life (1826) HI IX, Bowled out at the first ball 1836 in 
'Bat' Crick. Mem (1850) 100 AU attempts to get him out 
were futile 1843 Blac^ Mag, LIV 171 They put our men 
out pretty fost. Hanmer got run out after a splendid hit. 
5 . From one’s normal or equable state of mind, 
or ordinary course of action; into confusion, per- 
plexity, or disturbance of feeling. See Put out. 

1388 Shaks. L.L.L. v li. 172 They do not marke m& and 
that brings me out. x6oo — /4 K L in 11. 265 You bring 
me out 1^3 Kinglake Cn^/iriz (1877) V 1 266 He was 
* thrown out'. X887 A Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser ii 282 
Neither he nor any other sensible man puts himself out 
about new books. 

b From one’s harmonious relations; into un- 
friendlmess or quarrelling. See also Fall out 
*530 [see Fall v. 93 e] 1637 Shirley Gamester i, Wine 
made them fall out. x8aa Hazlitt Tabled II vii X48 
Friends not unfiequently fall out and never meet again for 
some idle misunderstanding 


6 . So as to be no longer alight or burning ; into 
darkness or extinction ; as to do, go, or ptt out 

«x4oo [see Go&. 85 d] (;x44o Gesia Rom 1. xviii. 64 
(Harl MS ) And doth oute the fire a 1548 Hall Ckron , 
Hen. VIggh, When the greate fire of this discencion was 
utterly quenched out 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Coimn, xig 
Fyngereth the canddil, putteth it out 1679 Hist Jefzer 
12 Putting out a Canale which remain'd lighted 17x2 
Addison Spet, No, 265 pg A Candle goes half out ui the 
Light of the Sun. x^ Marryat Poor Jack xxiii, He 
snuffed it out 

b. From being in existence or activity; from 
being in currency or in vogue ; into extinction, as 
to die, give, go, kill out, 

1323- [see Give v. 62 e] 1630 W, Brough Schism 556 
Will you give out for a lesser time of tryal ? xBai Examiner 
803/2 The charge is now falsified . .and decidedly going out 
x^x Smiles Charac 1, (1876) 29 The nations that are idle 
and luxurious . roust inevitably die out. 1878 J. R. O’Flana- 
CAN Irish Bar (1879) 422 Possibly, if Davis had lived longer, 
the pohtician might have killed out the poet. 

7 . To the conclusion or frnirii ; to an end, and 
so either to completion or to exhaustion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14507 (Cott ) Biscops war J«ii J?an abate, 
Ukan hot his tueluemoth vte fso G , Tr oute, Laud owte]. 
c X400 LaiUL Troy Bk, (E. E T S.) 3459 Or this x jere go 
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lulTy out. 1560 Dau5 tr Slerdane^s Comnu 241 Ihe 
trewes commech oute at October nexte. x668 Bavenant 
ike Master v, i, Perhaps, I may have patience to 
hefar you out. 172a Quincy Lex Physico^Med (ed a) 2 
When a Woman goes not her full time out with Child 
1746 in Waghorn Cricket Scoies (1899) 37 The match to 
be played out *817 Keais Sonn Grasshopper 4- Cricket ^ 
1 lied out with fun. 1886 Sir J Stirling in Lasu Turns 
Pep LV. 284/1 The case has not been tned out 

b. With intrans. vb , forming a compound trans, 
vb., as to fight It otit, talk it out Also, to have 
it out, to bnng it to a finish or settlement 

1535 CovERDALE Ps» Iv 23 The bloudthurstie and dihceat* 
full shal not lyue out h^f their dales. 1586 T. B La 
Primand , Fr Acad (1589) 383 If in the mean time he feast 
It out. x6ox Holland Phny xxxiii xxiv, Fencers trying it 
out with unrebated swords x6qx Shaks All's Well v. 111. 
66 While shamefull hate sleepes out the afteinoone 1650 
Trapp Cmnmfiieut xxix xg As it were to cross God, and 
to try it out With him. 1764 S Johnson 22 May in Philo - 
hiblonSoc VI 38 You will hardly be quite at ease till 30U 
have talked yourself out. x^ Trollope Bertrams (1867) 
21, 1 shall have the matter out with him now ^ 1873 Brown. 
INC Red CotU NtiCap 382 Suppose we have it out Here in 
the fields, decide the question so? X884G MooacJ/wwwr’r 
Wife (1887) 217 Leave her to have her cry out 1888 Bryce 
Amer Commw , III xc. 247 llie best thing was to let him 
talk himself out. 

c To a full end, completely, quite, outright. 
See also All out 

i:j3oo Bekei (Percy Soc.) 1956 Here names for here 
schrewede ne beoth no3t forsute uL ^1470 Henry /F/r/. 
lace vui 93X XxW dais owt the ost rema;rait thar 1598 
Barret Tluor Warresxxo Such as bee ^me right out. 
x6xo Shaks. 7 'emp r. 11 41 Then thou was't not Out three 
yeeres old. 1675 E W[iLbON] Spadacr Dwielm Pref, 20 
Those that know it full out as well as they must. iBxa 
in Examiner 7 Sept 564/x He must go and kill him out 

8. To an issue , to an intelligible or explicit result 
or solution; as to fiiid^ 7nake, puzzle^ woik out\ to 
help out\ to comeifallt turn otd^ 

1534 Tisdale Phil 11 12 Worke out youre awne saluacion 
with feare and trerablynge 1709 Toiler No. 101 ? 7 , 1 must 
desire my Readers to help me out in the Correction or 
these my Essays 1743 Emerson FIuaiohs 120 If its Value 
comes out negative it is concave in that Point. 1887 
L. Carroll Game of Logic 1. § 2. 35 We will woik out one 
other Syllogism 

9. To the full, complete, or utmost degree; m 
a way that bespeaks an effoit at completeness, effect, 
or digjlay, as in io deck, diesSyfitj ng out, 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions ii vui. 180 The women 
are not sette out to allure. x637 Shirley Gamester 111, 
More Than well could furnish out two country-weddings 
ax6j^ WiNTHROP Nisi New Eng (1853) II 76 The church 
furnished him out, and provided a pinnace to transport him 
1863 Fa. A. Keaible Restd, Georgia 125 In fitting him out 
for his departure 1874 Symonds Italy if Greece^ Mena 66 
A procession of priests and acolytes, and little girls dressed 
out in white. 

10. From a state of quiescence into a state of 
activity; from a contained or involved condition 
into one of accessibility; as io bieak or hurst outy 
to open out 

<exooo-[see Breaks 54b]. X857 Buckle Civiliz I viii. 
StS The war that now broke out lasted seven years 1865 
H. Kingsley Hiltyars ^ Burtons xlvi, You broke out on 
me, and bullied me, assuming I was going to swindle you 
x8(^ Wolseley Marlborough II 179 A good line of com- 
munication was soon opened out 1895 Times 19 Jan ri/6 
The result . . prevented China from putting out her full 
power 

. b. Into outward expression , 01 manifestation; 
into clearness or distinctness; mto blossom or leaf 
a 1548 Hall Chron,y Rich III 27 b. They layd the dead 
bodies out upon the bed 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 
27 b, The Byshoppes Tyrraniiy^ is there paynted out X594 
Shake Rich Illy i 11 263 Shine out faire Sunne, . That 
I may see my Shadow as I passe 1642-3 Earl of New- 
castle Declaration m Rushw Hist Coll (1721) V 134 A 
Course chalked out to me by themselves 1852 hi Arnold 
7 heFttiure&dfm , The stars come out 1895' Ian Maclaren * 
Days of Auld Lang Syne^ For ConsLience Sake u, Each 
spnng the primroses came out below. 

11. Into utterance of sound ; so as to be heard , 
aloud ; as to cally cry^ shout y speak out, 

1382 [see Cry u 21]. 1480 Caxton ^^^ccix 192 Men 
myght here therhlowyng out with homes more than a rayle 
a X533 Ld Berners Huon Ixxxiii, 262 Speke outhyer that ye 
may die better be herde 1605 Shaks Leanv iit. 109 Come 
hither Herald And read out this 1697 Dryden Fifg Georg, 
IV 5x0 Cyrene seiz'd with Fear, Chries out, conduct my Son, 
conduct him here 17x2 Steele Sped. No, 266 p2 A mutter- 
ing Voice, as if between Soliloquy and speaking out 1869 
Tennyson Pelleas ^ Ettan e 350 All the old echoes hidden 
in the wall Rang out like hollow woods at huntingtide. 
1887 Hall Caine Son of H agar i ui, A solitary crow flew 
across the sky, and cawed out its guttural note 

b In the way of disclosure, to the knowledge 
of others or to public knowledge ; openly. 

13 , Cursor M 27293 (Cott.) pe preist noght sceu his 
sinnes vte \.Fearf out] a 1440 Sir Eglam 57 What some 
ever that ye to me say, Y schalle hyt nevyr owte caste 
CX440 Jacob’s Well Bo He j>at schewyth out wyth his 
mowth..^ malyce of his herte, X579 Spenser Sheph 
Cal Sept 173 Say it out Diggon 2637 Shirley Gamester 
V, That, if things come out, we mould ke^ counsel 
1738 Pope Epil Sat i. 36 Come, come^ at all 1 laugh he 
laughs, no doubt, The only diff’rence is I dare laugh out 
1872 Routledge's Ev Beys Ann 6x4/1 To stand up to him 
and tell him right out what a fool he was 

12. Into public notice, publicity, or publication ; 
mto public circulation ; from the printing-press 

1542 Udall Rrasm Apoph, 197 For epitaphies are not 
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set out till the parties bee deceassed a 2568 Ascham 
Schoiem 11 (Arb j 140 Not yet set out xn Print 1575- I**®® 
Come v 63 1 ], 2662 H More Philos, Writ Pref p xi, 
Before this second volume of Descartes his came out 2752 
A Murphy Grafs Inn Jrnl No. i, I cannot issue out my 
first Performance, without feeling an extraordinary Solicitude 
for the Event. 1895 Bookman Oct 12/1 Mr Hare's Auto- 
biogiaphy is apparently not to come out this season. 

b. Of a person Into society , mto professional 
life ; mto work or service ; upon the stage 

1782 [see Come v 63 o] x8o6 A Hunter Cultna 269 The 
great object is to ‘bring the young lady out’, m other 
words, to exhibit her as a show x8m Ld Houghton in 
Life (1891) I X. 433 My sister m town bringing out a young 
sister-in-law X885 J K Jerome On the Stage 6 Here the 
question very naturally arose, ‘ How can I get out?* 

13. With ellipsis of mtr vb, [gOy comey etc.); 
hence functioning as a verb without inflexion 

(In unperative use this approaches an interjection ci 
Out mt See also the inflected Our v below ) 

[c 1x75 Wage Roman de Rou 8080 Noi manz escnent Deus 
ale* LagentEnglesche UtyUtt escrie, CoestVenseignequejo 
di, Quant EngleissaillenthorsacrL] r 1386 Chaucer 
r 124 Mordre wol out, certeyn it wol nat faille c X440 yaeob's 
Well 2 Deep wose in wbiche }>e scale sty keth sumtyme so 
faste, jiat he may no^t out, but schulde perjssche. 1544 Bale 
OldcasieU in Harl Misc, (Malh.) 1 . 254 It was concluded 
amonge them that . . processe shulde outeagaynst hym 1596 
Shaks. Merck, V, 11 u 85 In the end truth will out. 1605 — 
Mat.h V. 1. 39 Out, damned spot out, I say I 1647 Trapp 
Comm, Rom vn 17 An ill inmate that will not out, till the 
house faileth on the head of it 2764 Foote Patton 111 
Wks 1799 1. 356 1 he whole secret will certamly out, 1869 
Freeman Norm Cong (1875) HI. xv. 478 The English, 
mocked with cries of ‘ Out, out ', every foe who entered or 
strove to enter. 1884 Tennyson Bechet i i, O drunken 
ribaldry * Out, beast 1 out, bear * begone ! 1887 W Westall 
Her Two Millions xvvti, ‘ Murder will out ’. They say so, 
because they have do idea how often murders don't out. 

b So Out With = have out, bung out (Cf. 
the similar awayy dowity ?«, offy Ofiy up withy and 
see With ) 

cxaos Lay. 23931 Artiur ut [^1275 up] mid bis sweorde. 
1548 Udall, etc Erasm Par Acts 87 h, Ihey out with 
theyr swerdes, and cutte the ropes. 1583 Stubbes Anat 
Abus, II (1882) 54 Out with him .let him go to plow and 
cart, 1591 Shaks Two Gent iv iv 2a Out with the dog 
{sales one} 2694 Motteux^<z^/^z/xiv xxu (1737) 95 Out 
with all your Sails 1709 Prior Yng Gentleman in JLave 67 
Our Sex wiU^What? out with it —Lye 2820 Scott 
XIX, Rather too prompt to out with poniard. x86o 1 h ackeray 
Round Papers, Thom in Cushion Wks, 1872 X. 36 Out vvith 
your cambric^ dear ladies, and let us all whimper together, 

14. With ellipsis of trans. vb. bring, etc.). 

18x9-20 W, Irving Sketuh-bh, (1865)389 Ready 

at a wink or nod, to out sabre, andflounsk it over the orator's 
head 1857 C Grtbble m Merc Marine Mag, (1858) V 3 
Out top gallant-sails and flying jib t xSgx M O'Rell 
Frenchm, in Amer 246 The Westerner may out pistol and 
shoot you if you annoy him 

II. Of position. (A senes of senses corre- 
sponding to those in I, as mdicating the position 
resulting from the motion there expressed.) 

* simply, 

16. Expressing position or situation beyond the 
bounds of, or not within, a space 
CX425 Lydg, Assembly qf Gods 1999 Neuerthelesse my 
Wit ys so thynne .That hit ys owte where hyt went ynne. 
i^Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 94 Where the Sea brake in 
over the walles, that are made to kepe it out 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W, II. HI. 47 If I see a sword out, my finger itches to 
make one 2599 -- Much Ado in v 37 When the age is in, 
the wit 15 out avyjet Jortin Serm (1771) II. iv. 72 Wee 
shut out so many enemies to our repose, 1843 Blackw 
Mag LIV, 7 My sword was already out x86o Gen P 
Thompson Audi Alt, III ci 4 If these things are not sxud 
in parhament, they must be said out 

D. Not within doors ; not *m^; in the open air 
CX440 Promp, Pare, 375/1 Owt, or owte. Extra, foras 
C1450 Si Cnthbert (Surtees) 5337 husbande of Jiat house 
was oute 1603 G Owen Penm Cheshire vu (1891) 56 Ibey 
feede not th^ir sheepe with hay e in win ter but 1 et them gelt 
their hvinge out them selfes 1773 Sheridan Rivals 1. 11, 
Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out? 28x4 Jane 
Austen Lett (1884) II 231 We were out a great part of the 
morning shopping 2858 Ramsay Rennn vi (ed xB) 263 
The housemaid was not at home, it being her turn for the 
Sunday ‘out*. 2887 L Caxblou, Game of Logic \\ §6 s^i 
1 have been out for a walk. 

c. Away from one*s place of residence, abroad, 
on an expedition, esp m the field (for war or 
sport) ; in arms , away from work, on strike. 

2603 Shaks Macb iv, iiL 183 There ran a Rumour Of 
many worthy Fellowes, that were out — Lear 1 i 33 He 
hath bin out nine yeares, and away he shall agatne. 2697 
Dampifr Yoy 1 , 364, I was a week out with him and saw 
but four Cows, which were so wild, that we did not get one. 
2712 Bodgell sped No. 216 ? 4 Sir Roger is so keen at 
this Sport, that he has been out almost every D^ since I 
came down, 2806 Scott Let to R Surlees Fam. I^tt, 1894 
I. 66 My gieat-grandfatber was out, as the phrase goes m 
2715 2887 Manch Guaid 26 Feb 7 People who had been 

'camping out' were bennning to leturn to their homes 
2890 Spectator 29 Sept., Most of the miners are 'out*, not 
for wages, but in defence of the grand principle that non- 
union men shall not be employed. *8^ W 4. ^ Ser 
IX 261/1 [He] was an ardent supporter of Pnnee Charles 
Edward, but through illness was unable to be out in 1745. 

d. Of the water of a nver. Overflowing its 
banks, flooding the adjacent ground 

2647 CoyfLEt Mistress, Welcome vi. My Dove. I doubt 
Would ne're return, had not the Flood been out a x68a 
Sir T Browne /Ififc Tracts (x6S4t) 5^ If the River had been 
out, and the Fields under Water 270a Thoresby Dia?y 
(ed Hunter) I 397 The waters were yet out, that we rode 


through Askwith. 2779 Hist Eur in Ann, Reg* 182/3 The 
freshes were then out, which seemed to render the nver in 
Itself a sufficient rampart 2854 yml. R, Agrtc Soc, XV. i. 
222 Ihe waters of the Cberwell are soon out, and soon off 
Mod At Oxford the floods are now rarely out, and years 
pass without centre-boards being seen on Port Meadow, 
e Sent forth by authonty, issued. 
x6o2 2nd Pt Return fr Pamass, v. 111 2105 Writts me 
out for me, to apprehend me. 2754 Ess, Manning Fled 13 
When the Warrants are out, the Men abscond x8^ 
Macaulay Hist Eng, xv III 588 Warrants had been out 
agaioitt him; and he nad been taken into custody. 

f. Not in tlie hands or occupation of the owner; 
let or leased; in other hands or occupation. 

2392 Shaks Two Cent, v. 11 29 Thu, Considers she my 
Poitsessions? Fro They are out by Lease a 2704 Locke 
0 ), The land that is out at rack rent a 2735 Arbuthnot 
(J ), those lands were out upon leases of four years. Mod 
Obliged to call in the money that he had lying out. 

g. Not included or inserted, omitted; as io 
leave out 

A 3470 [see Leave V* 14 d] 1683 Moxon Mech Exerc, 
Pnsitingxxxw, He makes the mark of Insertion where it is 
[ Left: out, and only Writes (Out) in the Margin. x8^ L 
[ Carroll Game of Logic l § z 6 We agree to leave out the 
word 'Cakes’ altogether. 

h. Not in the company ; apart ; separately, 

2607 Heyvvood \Vom Kild w Ktndn, Wks. 2892 IL 221 

No by my Faith sir, when you are togither 1 sitte out 
16 Away or at a distance from some recognized 
place; away from one’s own country, abroad, m 
a colony or distant land; m quot. ^900 afar in the 
I outer ocean (supposed to encircle the earth), 

{ C900 tr. Bseda's Hist 1. 111 (1890) 30 Orcadas Jia ealond, ba 

wmron ut on gaisecge butan Bieotone cxzooTrm Colt 
I Horn 297 Oder kinnes neddre is ut in ober londe. a 2300 
Cursor al 20389 , 1 was ferr he]>en at a preching Fejr vte in 
anoher land, Alexander 23 Oute in be ertb of 

Kgipt ehhabet vmqmle pe wysest wees of the weid as 1 m 
writt fynd. c 2400 Desir Tioy 1707 With his semly sonnes, 
bat him sate next, Saue Ector,— was oute, as aunter befelle, 

1 n a counire by coursse J>at of J>e coron helde 2882 Ouida 
Maremma I 42 Ihey have taken him, and they will cage 
him out on Gorgona yonder Mod Some members of my 
family aie out at the Cape of Good Hope He has settled 
out in New Zealand. 

b At sea, away from the land or shore, or from 
the bank of a lake or river 
A 2400-50 Alexander js pan was a wardan ware, oute in 
J>e wale stremys. Of all be naui 2639 D Pell Impr, 0/ 
Sea 530 Ships whilst out are ^ble to a thousand ominous 
contingencies, 27x9 De Fob Crusoe i. u, The tide was out 
Ibid,u 1, Contrary winds., keep them out. 2834 Medwin 
A ngler in Wales I 174 But we are far enough out , opposite 
the boat-house 2843 Fraser's Mag XXVIII 713 Ihe 
wind turned perversely a-head the third day out. x888 
Manch Exam a July 3/3 A large number of fishermen 
were out at sea on the day of election 

17. Projecting, protruding, spec, through a lent 
in the clothing, as out at elbSws, heels y or ktues , 
see Elbow sb, 4 c, Heel sh}- 12 , 

1533 [see Heel jA* 22] 2388 Marprel Episi (Arb ) 32 

Out at the heeles with all other vserers. 2393 Shaks. 

2 Hen FI, ul u. His eye balles frii tber out, than when 
he liued, Starmg full gastly, like a strangled man 2602 — 
fid, C I 1. Ip Yet if you be out Sir, I can mend you 1603 
[see Elbow so 4 c] 2693 C Dryden in f Drydews fitvenal 
vit. (1697) x68 Hither coming, out at Heels and Knees. 2896 
Pall Mail Mag Sept, 41 A seedy, out-at-toe shoe 

b. Extended from its attachment, iinfurled, dis- 
played, as a flag or the like. 

2720 Land Gae No 5849/1 Admiral Byng sent a .Vessel 
with British Colours out x?%f Falconer Did, Marine 
(1780), C??//, the situation of the sails when . set, or ex- 
tends, . as opposed to m, which is furled 

18. Without , on the outside , externally. (Op- 
posed to In ado $ b.) f Out and in * outside 
and inside, thoroughly, altogether 

0x300 Cursor M* 6485 pir er b® comamentes ten.. If ue 
pam. heild, bath vt and in. ? 0x300 Chester PI, 1.275 But 
save your self, both out and In 1598 Shaks Meny W v 
V 60 Search Windsor Castle (Elues) within, and out. 2803 
Nei son 4 June in Nicolas Disp. (2845) V 79 This Island is 
bold, too, inside or out c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech 
24 Reeve it. from out in. 

** tn pregnant and transferred uses. 

19. Removed from its own place or position; 
displaced, dislocated, extracted. Out of joint : see 
Joint. 

0x223 [see Oute], 2399 Pol, Songs I. 363 The bothom 
is ny ou5t 0x400 Lanf one's Cirurg, 29 In bnn^ng to 
her placis loyntis pat ben oute & in h^ynge boones^t oen 
to broken. C243S Torr Portugal 1033 Thow the fyndes ey 
were owte 2497 Namal A ccts. Hen rll (2896) 289 Ketylles 
for pyche with the Botome owte. 2603 Shaks. Macb 111 iv 
79 The times has bene, That when the Braines were out, 
the man would dye, And there an end. 2612 — Wint T, 
V. Ill 77, 1 feare (sir) my shoulder blade is out 1720 Steele 
Tatter No. 245 F 2 Her Mouth wide, . Two Teeth out 
before. 01736 Mrs. Haywood Nm Present (X771) 261 
Wiping It till the stain is out 

b. Not in office; rejected or removed from a 
post, 

2603 Shaks. Lear v. ili 25 Talke of Court newes . who's 
in, who's out. 1728 Young Love Fame 1 aoo ‘What brds 
are those saluting with a grin?' One is mst out, and one as 
lately in 2833 Court Mag, VI 235/2 The gentlemen out 
curse the gentlemen in, And vehemently swear their pro. 
motion's a sin. 1883 G Meredith Diana xvi, His party 
was out, and be hoped for higher station on its retuni to 
power. 

c No longer in the game, or in the active or 
leading position denoted by in (In adv 5 c); in 
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Cricket, di:imis>)ed from the wickets j also said of 
the side who are not havmg their ' innings ^ 

*754 J« Love Cncket 17 Five on the side of the Counties 
are out for three Notches, 1735 Gmtie at Cricket 10 If a 
Ball IS nfpp'd up, and he strikes it again wilfuJly, before 
It came to the Wicket, it’s out 1801 Strutt ii^orts A 
Past lu iii. § flo (Traji-kai/) If the scores demanded eAceed 
in number the lengths of the cudgel fiom the tmp to me 
ball, he loses the whole, and is out /kuf § 22 His 

business is to beat the cat over the ring If he fails in so 
doing, he is out, and another pla>er takes his place 
Laws c/ Cricket m ‘ Bat ’ Crick Man (1850) 55 '1 be Striker 
is Out if either of the bails be bowled off, or if a stump be 
bowled out of the ground 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. 
viii, Ihe Lords* men were out by half-past twelve o clock 
for ninety-eight runs 1894 Daily News 20 Dec 3/7 The 
referee stopped the fight at the close of the first round .. 
Smith being heavily punuibed and all but out 
d. No longer in piison 

1885 H CoNWW Family I suppose he’s out 

now on ticket-ofJeave r886 Besxnt Childr Gibeon ii 
xxxti, He had presumably received his ticket of leave, and 
he was out 

20 fa At fault, at a loss from failure of memory 
or self-possession , nonplussed, puzzled, Obs 
1588 Shake. L L, L,v 11 152 *800 Y L iv i 76 
Vene good Orators when they are out, they will spit X607 
— Cor, V. Ill 41 , 1 haue forgot my part. And I am out i6*x 
Burton Amt, Mel, i.ii, m vi, (X651) 99 Apollonius Rhodius 
. hanibhed himself because he was out in reciting hi'* 
Poems, 1661 Pepvs Diaiy a July, [He] uas so much out 
that he was hii>sed off the stage. x68x Dryoen Spamth 
Friar in u, 1 never was out at a mad frolic. 

b. Astray from what is right or correct , in the 
wrong, in error, mistaken 
a 1641 Bp Mountagu Acts 4- Mon (1642) 328 Concerning 
Titius, that learned man is out 1683 Wood Life 18 May 
(O. H S ) HI 49 Svc Thomas Gower spake an English 
speech, but miserably out in his delivery of it. xyxa Addison 
Sped, Nok 26 ^510 He , has been very seldom out m these 
his Guesses X778 Miss Burncy Evelina (xTpi) H xxxvii 
2 15 I here, Love!, you are out 1809 Malkin GU Bias ui vii. 
F 2 , 1 was a little out in my calculation X887 Rider Haggard 
She (1888) 43 If the captain is not out in his reckoning 
0 Short for ouf ofpracttcei itme^ iime^ etc : see 
the sbs, 

1588 Shake L,L,L iv 1 135 Wide a'th bow hand, yfaith 
your hand is out 1671 Wesiinuister Drollery ii 81 Y’are 
out, says Dick, ’Tia a lye, says Nick, The Fidler playd it 
fahe 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend ix, Jemmy, tuned one 
string , which was a little out. 
d. At variance, no longer friendly (Cf. 5 b.) 
*585-7* CoopFR Thesaurus 5 v Ahenus^ Pro alienator 
alienated} out with vs. 1596 Shak& Mervh V iii v 34 
Launcelet and 1 are out. 1664 Pepys Diary 17 Aug , 
Mr, Edward Montagu is . now quite out with his father 
a^aln. ^ X85S W. Arnot Laws Jr, Heeeoen L ai He is out 
with bis former fnend and in with his former adversary. 
1873 Will Carletoh Farm Ballads^ Betsey 4* / are out i, 
Tnmgs at home are crossways, and Betsey and 1 are out 


2L Out of pocket ; in default ; minus (a sum). 
x63a Massinger City Madam il 1, I am out now Six- 
hundred in the cash 1636 Sanderson Serin, II 59 But the 
thing he stuck at most was the moneys he was out 1887 
G R. Sims Mcery yandsMtnu xi 150 She was out the;^5 lor. 
lent to her mistr^, 1889 Boston (Mass ) yrnl, 7 Feb 1/2 
Alleges . he is $5000 out, owing to the dishonesty of . an 
employe 

22 a No longer burning or alight; extinguished. 
^*3*5 [see Outej CX440 Premp Paro 375/2 Owt, or 
qwencnyd, as candylle, or lyghte, extmetus xSoo-ao 
Dunbar Poems xxxik 46 Quhen licht wes owt and dunis 
wes bard Sm T Browne Hydnot Ep Ded , When 
the Funeral Pyre was out and the lai»t Valediction over 
x 8 s 5 Disraeli Viv Grey 11. xi, The fire was out, but his feet 
were still among the ashes, 

b. No longer in vogue or in fashion; not in 
season, as game, fish, or fruit. 

x66o Pepys Diary 7 Oct, To change my long black cloake 
for a short one (long cloakes being now quite out) 1745 
Norton Reg in Sir C Sharp Chron, Mtiab (1841) 62 
Marriage comes in on the X3th of January, and at Septua- 
g^imo Sunday it is out a^in till Low Sunday 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Coftq iii, Besides, Child, jewels are quite 
out at present 1696 tst yantes's Gae 13 Jan tz/a White 
gloves, we are pleased to learn, aie ‘ out ’. 

23. No longer current or lasting, expired, elapsed; 
finibhed, exhausted ; at an end. 

«X300 Cursor M, 4695 (Cott ) Quen )>e seuen yeirs war vte 
IG vte, if*, TV oute] XS3S Covcrdale Ruth 11 23 She 
gathered vntill the barley haruest and the wheat haruest was 
out. — fer xxxiv 14 When seuen yeares are out, euery 
man shal let go fre his bought seruaunte an Hebrue. x6oo 
Rowlands Let Humours Blood vii 83 But that dates out 
1610 Shaks Temp, iii ii, i When the But is out we will 
dnnke water x68z Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 229 Lent 
was almost out 1743 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (xSgg) 31, 
33 notches to fetch, to win, when the tune was out 18^7 
T Bcrespord Miseries Hum Life (1826) x xl, Being told 
your servant that the coals are almost out 1850 Tail's 
Mag XVII. 184/3 The thirty miles were out at last 1885 
G Allen BaJylon v, Befoie the week was out, he had been 
duly installed. 

24. Come from a concealed or veiled state ; come 
into sight, become visible ; manifest, apparent. 

i6ia Two Noble Kinsmen ni iv, I am very cold , and ail 
the stars are out too. 1703 Lend Gaz, No 3923/4 The old 
upper Light-House will be blacked over when the Light is 
out m the new Light-House. 1897 Allbutt's Sysi Med, II 
*99 The full amount of eruption is out usually within 
twenty-four hours of the ^pearance of the fiist spot X899 
J, Hutchinson m Arch. Surg X iia Whilst the secondary 
phenomena were fully out, he had had a severe illness, 
b. Unfolded from the bud, as a leaf or blossom; 
hence (of ihe plant), in leaf, in Bower. 


*573 Tosser Husb (1878) 75 Leaue wadling about, till 
arbor be out a 2626 Bacon (J J, Leaves axe out and perfect 
in a month. 2823 Macaulay in Lfe 4* Lett (1880) 1 . 1. 4a 
The trees are all out 2896 ‘ Ian Maclaren * Kate Caniegie^ 
Pleasaunce 83 In the spnng-time when the primroses are out. 
26. Disclosed, made known, no longer a secret. 
2713 Swift On Himself Walpole and Aislabie Inform the 
commons, that the secret's out 1768 Goldsm Good,-u, Man 
V Wks (Globe Ed ) 637/2 Yes, yes, all’s out , I now see the 
whole affair *869 W. P Mackav Grace 4- Truth iv, The 
whole truth is out about us 

26 Made public ; m circulation (as a report or 
statement) , issued from the press, pubhshed (as 
a book, etc ). 

i6*s B. JoNsoN Staple o/N. in 11, We gossips are bound 
to beheve it, an’t be once out, and a-foot x B50 Ld Houghton 
m Life (1891) I X 445 Wordsworth’s new poem will be out 
next week X863 Brewer Eng Stud 355 On March 7, 1576, 
he wntes to say that the New Testament is out, 

b. Of a girl or young woman, a. Introduced 
into society, b. At work or in domestic service 

18x4 Jane Austen Mans/ Park v, Pray, is she out, or is she 
not ? 1 am puzzled. She dined at the Paisonage, with the 
rest of you, which seemed like being out , and yet she says 
so little, that I can baldly suppose she is 183X Society 1 , 
228 , 1 can tell her, that if my Jemima were out, her chance 
would be but slender 1850 Mrs Carlyle Lett, II 116 No 
servant but a little girl who had ’never been out before’ 
x866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ^ Dau, xxi. (1867) 2x2 They are 
not out, you know, till after the Easter ball. 

c. Before the world ; m existence. Cf Oote, 
XB57 G Lawrence Guy L, vi 47 Constance Brandon and 

Flora Bellasys— quite the two best things out 2859 
Sword 4- G xvii 230 Fanw was the worst casuist out 
iKx MAYHEwZu^idl Lab, III. 106 , 1 think I’m the cleverest 
juggler out 

III 27 Besides the prec. senses, otit is used 
idiomatically with many verbs ; e g to Bear out, 
Clean out, Clear out, Crowd out, Dole ottt, 
Draw out, Eke out. Face ozit, Fill out, Open out, 
Plan out, Point out, Set otit, Shot out, SkeI’CH 
out, Spin out, Tread out, Write ottt, etc , which 
see under the verbs themselves. 

IV. Adverbial Phrases, 

28 Out and about. Going out and going 
about, as after an illness, etc 
x88x Mrs Walford Dick Netherhy 1 8 Till Mr Netherby 
was out and about again 1884 R. Buchanan Foxglove 
Manor 11 . xxvt 238 Ellen was already out and about 
aitrib 2899 Westm Gaz ax Feb g/i The driver is in 
his out-and>aboutway a keen cntic of Government measuies. 
29. Out and away. By far , beyond all others 
1834 Tast'sMag, 1 , 43/ 1 Beggary is a business, a profession, 
out-and-away the most thuving, profitable, secaie [etc.] 
1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl, iv xvii, ‘Who's the best 
shot V * Mr Trelawney, out and away ' 

SO. Out aud home, a To a place at a distance, 
and home again. Also attrib 
x6^ Fryer Acc E India ^P 86 They employing yearly 
Forty Sail of stout Ships to and from all Parts where they 
trade, out and home 2899 Pall Mall G, xz Oct. 9/2 This 
IS a world’s record for a lady rider over an out*and-home 
course. 

b attrih. Played alternately on their own ground 
and that of their opponents. 

X895 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/4 It may be necessary to 
reduce the minimum of eight out-and-home matches at 
present insisted on by the M.C C Committee. 

31. Out aud in. [Cf. In and Out.] a. Out of 
a place and in again ; in and out* b. Outside and 
inside, without and within. 

u:x30a Xi Patns Hell 180 m 0 , F. Mtsc 152 And creopeh 
vt and in ayeyn c X375 Cursor M, 56x5 (Fairf ) Ho , gert 
to ptk hit oute & in ^t horou hit mu^t na water wyn x^ 
CovERDALE 2 Ckrou, X. 28 They bare the vessell out and m. 
1792 Burns Duncan Gray ii, Duncan sigh’d baith out and 
in x8^ Th Martin My Namesake in Fraser's Meg 
Dec , ‘ Full, sir, out and in said the cad 
See also OoT and out. 

Outf sb, [The adv Out, used sbst as a name 
foi Itself, or Mliptically with some sb. understood.] 
1. Proverbial phr. + To dnnk the three outs : see 
quots, Obs, Gentleman of ihe three outs see 
Gentleman 5 c 

2622 S Ward W ze to Drunkards (1627) 20 Stay and drinke 
the three Outs first that is, Wit out of the hea^ Money out 
of the purse, Ale out of the pot. 1624 T Scon God ^ King 
(1633) 26 To dnnk the three Outs, to drink by the dozen, by 
the yard, and by the bushell 2656 Trapp Comm Gal, v, 
21 A company of odious drunkards having drunk all the 
three outs 

2 Short for outside (in opposition to ttmde) In 
quot 1890, Something exteinal. 

2727 Prior Alma ir 37 The gown The out, if Indian 
figure^ stain, The inside must be iich and plam. 18x9 Byron 
Tuan I clxxxvii, Juan liking not the inside, lock’d the out 
1^ J H Stirling Giffbra Led xviu 351 It [space] lies 
there motionless, a motionless infinite Out 
b From out to out . from one extremity to the 
other , in total external length or breadth. 

2692 CapU Smith's Seaman's Gram, it. xiv 113 The 
Diameter may from Out to Out be near 20 Inches, 2707 
Lojid Gaz No, 4319/3 A Chapel 52 Foot wide from Out 
to Out 1834-47 J S Macaulay Field Fortif, (1851) 185 
The width of the shaft in the clear must be equal to that of 
the gallery firom out to out. 

3. a. pi. The party which is out of office ; the 
opposition ; usually opposed to ttis : see In sb. i a 
X764-X8S4 (see In sb, la] ^ x8xo Edin Rev XV 511 Ins 
and outs are equally determined to defend corruption 1685 


Graphic 28 Feb 198/2 The vigilance of the *Outs ' affords 
the most effective of all guarantees for the good behaviour 
of the * Iiib *. 

b An outside passenger on a coach 
X844 J T Hewlett Parsons 4- W, i, Room for two outs 
and an in 

c pi. In games . The side who aie not playing ; 
in Cricket, who are not having their innings (opp to 
In sb, I b) ; also, the players, on either side, who are 
not taking part in the scrimmage at Rugby football. 

*895 Westm. Gaz, 7 Nov, 3/2 The feature of the game 
[Football] was the hiiUiant passing of the 'Vaisity outs 
4 An outward movement; a going out tate 
*75SHoxHAMin/*<4i/ Trawj.XLIX 372 Ihetide had made 
a very extraordinary out (or recess) almost immediately after 
lugh water. 

b. An excursion, outing, dial 
yjbz Genii, Mag 70 A young batchellor would be far from 
being detnmented by an out of that kind 1828 Craven 
Gloss (ed 2) s v., Ye’ve hed afine out X852 Dickens Bleak 
H vii, Us London lawyers don’t often get an out, and 
when we do, we like to make the most of it x8q8 Daily 
News 12 May 6/5 lo watch the rustic thoroughly happy 
for the time being at bis little out. 

c Outs and ins, more commonly ms and outs . 
see In sb, 2. 

*773 Febgusson Poemsiyi^ii 109 He’s weel vers’d m a’ the 
laws, Kens baith their outs and ins. 2844 Cross Disruption 
xxxix, We canna pretend to understaund a’ the oots and 
ins o' the Kirk question 1847 Illustt Land News 4 Sept 
158/x A rather handsome, irregular building , full, in familiar 
phiase, of 'outs and ins \ 2865 J. S Mill in Morn, Star 
6 July, He had not considered the outs and ins of the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
6 Printing, An omission, or something omitted 
2784 B Franklin in Ann Reg (1827) Char 389 Iheir 
forms too are continually pesteied by the outs, and doubles, 
that are not easy to be corrected. 2864 Webster s v , To 
make an out, to omit something in setting up copy 
6. pi. Amounts paid out; lates and taxes, local 
2884 SirT AcLANDin/’rt^/^rt// G 25 Feb 2/1 The owner 
generally pays the 'outs’, that is, the tithe, land tax, and 
rates. 2887 Baring-Gould Gaverocks lii 111 x^4 Worth in 
the gross about twelve hundred a year— that is, when all 
outs were paid, about eight hundred Mod (Devonsh ) 
Rent 5^. a week, the landlord paying all outs 
Out (act), a, [Out adv used atlrib by ellipsis 
of a pple (as lying or the like), or by taking the 
predicative use ot the adv. (as in * which side is 
out ? *) as adji , and using it aiinb, (the out side), 
or by resolution of compounds with out- (e, g out- 
worker, out woiker). Not distinctly separable from 
Out- m comb. 1-6, q v ] 

1 . That is or lies on the outside or external sur- 
face of anything ; external, exterior Now usually 
expressed by outer, outside, external, or wntten in 
combination, as out-edge, Outside. 

aizso Owl 4 " Night 110 He 1 se^ bi one halve His nest 
1 fuled ut halve, ^2400 tr Secreta Secret , Gov. Lordsh 68 
Yf hete be mad more by hote metys and stalwoithe, or for 
oon oute hete h^t maystres and ouercomes CX450 St, 
Cuthbet t (Surtees) 7706 As bai had bene oute enmys. 1590 
Payne Descr, Irel, (1841) 9 Let the out side [of your ditch] 
be plum upright 2703 Moxon Mech Exerc 230 On the 
out Edge of the Guide 2887 Miss Whitmore Jones Games 
of Patience vu. 18 If two or three are . in the four 'out ' 
cards, you are brought to a standstill 

2 . Outlying, situated on the outer border, or at 
a distance outside some place in question. 

? a 2400 Morte Arih, 3909 Bade hir. .fflee with hir childire 
..Ai>ere in to Irelande, in to thus owte mowntes X494 * 
Fabyan Chron vii. 658 Thenne the Kentysshemen , came 
vnto the out parties of the cytie of London, as Radclyffe, 
Seynt Katherynes. and other places, and robl^d & spoyled 
the Flemynges, & all the berehowses 2523 Fitzhcrb. 
Surv 9 ‘I’he lordes tenauntes haue commen in all suche 
out groundes with their catell 2596 Spenspr State Irel. 
Wks (Globe) 666/2, 1 greatly dislike the Lord Deputyes 
seating at Dublin, being the outest comer m the realme, and 
least needing the awe of his presence. x688 Connect Col 
Rec (1859) III 438 , 1 lately wrott you about Watching and 
Warding in your out townes 2726 AvLirrs Parergon 162 
Judiciel Offices in the out Parts of his Diocess 

b Out isle (put island), an isle or island lying 
away from the mainland (Often hyphened.) 

Applied esp to the Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and 
other smaller isles at a distance from the mainland of 
Britain , formerly sometimes to the Biitish Isles as a whole, 
in reference to their situation with regard to the Continent. 

21x340 'Ercyldouds Proph in R el. Ant I 30 To nyjt is 
boren a barn m Kaernervam, That ssal weld the out ydlis 
yie an. ?a 2400 Morte Arih 30 Oigayle and Oikenay, and 
alle this owte lies *470-85 Malory Arthur vii xxvii, 
Soo the crye was made in England walls and Scotland, 
Ireland, Cornewaille, & in alle the oute lies, a 2568 Ascham 
Toxoph To Gentlem. Eng (Arb ) 16 The out vies lying 
betwixt Grece and Asia minor a 2578 Lindbsay (Pitscottie) 
Chron Scot, (S.T S ) I 400 Alswell the out Yilhs as ferine 
land, 1^ Hooker Girald Irel in Holinshed II 104/1 
The earle of Lennox stood in hope, that the lord of the out 
Isles would aid him, 2599 Hakluyt V<y II 168 Cgjhalonia 
is an out Hand in the dominions of Grecia. x6io Holland 
Camden's Brit , Scot, 54 Purposmg to speake of the out- 
Isles, Orcades, Hebndes, or Hebrides, and of Shetland 
in their due place, 1897 Westm Gaz xp Jan 2/1 To the 
more adventurous there he the out-islands, little explored, 

3 . In cncket, football, etc , Played out, or away 
from the home ground , played in the outer parts 
of the field. (Often hyphened.) 

1884 Ltllywhtte's Cncket Ann 63 The result mainly of 
creditable out cncket 2896 Daily Neius 2 Mar 5/x Surrey 
and Lancashire lost only one out match apiece. 
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f 4. Prominent, projecting, piotniding Ods, 
i 6 s» Gavle dlfoig'astrom i86 An out breast. litdi High 
or out shoulders 

6 . Bej^ond the usual or normal (size) 

1883 Meriting Star (Washington) 31 Oct 3/6 A stocking 
of an out size is one with the same foot as another, but « ider 
in the middle [of the leg] 1894 Illustr Mag Oct, 
91 She was * rather an out size ' as they say in the Duchy. 

1 6. To be paid out. Obs 

147s Marc Paston in P Lett III 126 He seth that be 
than that the owt chargysbe boryn, and the repracion of the 
m>ll at Wyntyrton, w'e ar lyke to have but lytyll mor mony 
besyd the barly 1483 Breuenose Coll Munim M 10 
(Wycombe) lo pay all maner of out charges and rentes. 
Out, ® [OE iltian « OFris, OHG 
MHG iif&n to put out, f. OxiT adv, Perh. 
formed anew in M£., and m later senses closely 
related to senses 13 , 14 of the adv ] 

1. trans To put out, turn out, drive out, expel, 
eject, reject, get rid of, discharge, dismiss, oust 
{from a place, office, possession, etc.) ; to do out 
or deprive {pf a possession). Usually witii per- 
sonal obj. Also with double obj. (by omission of 
from or of ') ; cf. dismtssy expel. Frequent m 17 th 
and i 8 th c. j now Obs exc. dtal, Cf also Outed, 
X008 Laivs of MtJulred v. c 10 ^nig man cmc-)>en ne 
utige, buton biscopes sejiehte. 1440 [see Outing vbl sb 2] 
15 Tretyse agayne the PesteUns (MS. Adv lab) (Jam. 
Suppl ), Ilkane of tbaim [the heart, the liver, and the brain], 
has his clengyngplasjquhar he may out his superfluities and 
clenghim, 1598 Kitchin Gnp* (1675) 261 The Lord by 

Knights-service might have outed a Farmer, x6os Ful- 
BECKS xst Pt Parall 61 By this plea the Court shall bee 
outed of lurisdiction /ex68o Butler Rem (17^9) II, 363 
When he is once outed of his Ears, he is past his Labour 
1685 H More Paralip Piophet xxxix 339 Outing them 
of all Political Power in Church or State xyix Hearnc 
Collect (O. H. S.) III. 201 The Bp of Winchester designing 
to out him 1776 Adam Smith iV N ni 11 (1869) I 394 
They could he legally outed of their lease, 1823 Galt 
Gtlhatze xvi, Outing Her ministers from their kirks and manses. 

b To put out ; extinguish ; blot out j abolish. 
Obs exc, dial, 

iSoa Ord, Crysien Men (W de W 1506) i iv 40 Also the 
water quenched & owteth the thyrst 1582 Stanyhurst 
^nets I. (Arb ) 41 Thee night with bnghtnes is owted. 
1621 Quarles Argalus P (1678) 77 Witness that Taper, 
whose prophetick snuff Was outed and revived with one 
puff X653 in Picton Upool Mumc Rec (1883) I 167 That 
the same Wryting bee utterly outed made null and voyde 
c. slang (orig pugilistic) To ‘knockout* or 
disable (an opponent); hence, To render insensible, 
or kill, by a blow 

1896 Daily Kffvos 15 June 7/1 The slang of the prize ring, 
where ‘outing' a man signiiies to render him insensible 
1898 Pink*Un^ Pelican 86 (Farmer) Gently, my lad, gently, 
^yer don’t want to knock *im out yet, give us a little show 
o’ yer quality afore you outs him 1899 Daily Pfews 
ir Sept 7/3 ‘ Come on lads, shall we out him. ? * Immediately 
after Nash rushed at the constable and struck him a heavy 
blow on the back of the head 
t2 To set out, expose (for sale, disposal, etc); 
to put out, issue. Ohs, 

CX386 Chauclr Wt/ds Prol 521 With daunger oute 
[v rr outen, outer, owten] we al oure chaffare Greet prees 
at Market maketb deere ware. 1637 Rutherford Zett,, 
to M M&mat (1671) 55 A calling . to out Chiist, and his 
wares, to countrey buyers 01x670 Spalding Troub, Chas 1 
(1851) II loi This Farquhar outit his myttie meill upone 
the honest people of the toun at ane heighe price 

3. To snow forth, disclose, exhibit; to speak out, 
utter, vent Obs, exc dial, 

X3 . Rufrosyne 428 in Englisc/te Studwt I. 308 God wol 
notoutenhire, 13 Minor Poemsjr VemonMS (E.E T.S.) 
530/136 pt counsetl is outet openhche c 1386 Chaucer Can 
Yeom Prol, ^ T, 281 Who that listeth outen [v r outyn] his 
folie, Lat hym come forth and lerne multiplie a 1420 Hoo 
CLEVE De Reg, Prtnc, 1907 Oute thyn art if mu canst 
craftily ct4»n — fonatkas ^ Pellicula 43 Til he of 
wommen oute wordes wikke 1822 Hibbert Descr, Shet~ 
land (1891) 28a (E D D ) For cutting of your malice, 2838 
Hogg Tales (1866) 363 (E D, D ) The fine flavour . . soon 
outed the secret 

4 , intr [From the elliptical use in Out adv, 
X 3 , from which this differs in taking inflexions,] 
a. To go out, esp. on a pleasure excursion. Also 
to out it, colloq, ('Cf OuTiNO vbl sb ) 

1846 P, Parley's Ann VII, 65 The sun is shining, And 
nought conflning Pedestrians from ‘outing 1878 Steven- 
son igi We met dozens of pleasure-boats outing 

It for the afternoon. 1894 Doyle Mem S, Holmes 33 With 
that he MS and he outs 

b To out With To come out with ; to fetch or 
bang out, to utter, colloq 
x8o2 R &Mar. Edgeworth Irish Bulls x 136 , 1 outs with 
my bread-earner x8ax Clare Vtll Minstr I 34 And 
Hodge Outs with his pence the pleasing song to buy, 
X833 Blackvi Mag XXXIII. 693 He outs carelessly with 
another duodecimo, X870 Spurgeon TV David xli 
6 He IS no sooner out of the house than he outs with his he 
Out, prep [Prepositional use of the adv 
instead of the usual Out of, q. v. Cf. Ger. 

Du. uit prep. See also Oute.J 
1. From withm, away from. = Out OF i, Obs, 
or arch exc m from out\ see Fbom 15 c. 

c X250 Gen ^ Ex 2311 Quuan he weren ut tune wen^ 
losep hauefi hem after sent C1385 Chaucer L,GW, 
Prol 197 Whan that the sunne out the south gan*weste 
XS4S Raynold Byrth Mankyfide 100 It wyll not conueniently 
yssue oute that narowe place, 1607 Shaks Cor v 11 4X 
When you haue pusht out your gates the very Defender of 


them X710 Stefle Toiler Uo, 206 r 4 Not endeavour at 
any Process out that Tract 1875 Dasekt I 'things III. 165 
Sigmund Bresur's son , sprang out the waist of their ship 
x8^ Mary E Wilkins Par away Melody (z8gi) xo8 Going 
out the door, he stopped and listened a minute 
2. Outside, without, beyond the limits of, beyond 
{hi, and^,) : « Out of 8 , 9 . Obs. or dtal. 

c 1350 IviU Paletne 1640 Momyng out mesure to melior 
he wendes, z^-3 Act 34 4* 35 Hen Vllly c 18 Any other 
erson . inhabitmg out the hberte of the said citie 1607 
HAKS Ttmon iv. 1 38 Both within -and out that Wall 
a 1658 Cleveland Content 65 Shall I then , Live m, and out 
the World? 1883 Howells Woman's Reason (Tauchn 
1884) 1, 240 Its history, could not be known out the family, 
t o, M ithout, not with (L. stm) Obs, rat e, 

Preemasonty yjZ May sclawndren hys felows oute 
reson 1578 Cooper Tkesaurusy Sine atbitmo, ..to doe 
a thing alone out witnesse 
t4 Ihroughout, to the end of. Obs, rate, 
x69a Locke Educ § 129 Having whipped his lop lustily, 
quite out all the time that is set him. 

Out, tnt, [f. Out adv (see sense 13).] 

1 , As an imperative exclamation, with ellipsis of 
verb, see Out adv, 13. 

2 An exclamation expressing lamentation, abhor- 
rence, or indignant reproach ; often conjoined with 
alas I or harrow ^ arch or dial, 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T 639 Vp stirte hire Alison and 
Nicholay And oriden out and barrow in the strete £^1440 
Promp, Parv, 375/2 Owte, owt, a/, aiy inteijectio CX485 
Digby Mysi, ii. 433 Ho, owst, oiv5tl alas, thys sodayne 
chance ' X566 Painter Pal Pleas II. 87 Alas and out alas 
I crye, that I shall see no more 1575 R B. Appius 4 V, 
in Hazl Dadsley IV, 128 But out, I am wounded, ispi 
Shaks. Tivo Gent 11 vii, 54 Out, out, (Lucetta) that wilbe 
illfauord. 1674 Playford Skill Mus i 70 Venus cryeth 
for her son, Out alass she is undone x8x6 Scott Anitg xx, 
I see the men that are come ower late to part ye ; butj out 
and alack I suneeneugh and ower sune to drag ye to prison 
b. Out upon (g«), expressing abhorrence or 
reproach. (Cf fie upon,) arch, or dtal, 

X4X3 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1 vii 6 Lete us cryen a 
roive, and oute upon them ail. £-1430 Syr Ttyam 78 *Ow't 
upon the, thefe sche seyde Daus tr. Sleidane's 

Comm xigh. They crie, Out upon him Heretike, to the fj’re 
with hym. x6x6 Hayward Sanct, Troub, Soul it l (1620) 7 
Out vpon me wretched soule • full both of vanity, and of ignor- 
ance. X742 Richardson Pamela III 1B8 Nor the Censures, 
and many Out-upon-you's of the attentive Ladies 2838 James 
Robber vi, ‘ Out upon the fool I* e-«claimed the housekeeper 
1878 Geo Eliot toll Break/ P 614 Out on them all • 
Out, obs form of Ought, Aught. 

Out- in comb, is used with substantives, with verbs 
and their derivatives, and with other adveibs. 

In OE. at adv. was already prefixed (x) to ordinaiy sbs in 
the sense * that is without ', * out lying*, ‘external as in HU 
a country that is out, a distant or foreign land, Iithere 
an army belonging to or coming from wiUiout, a foreign 
army, (2) to verbal sbs and nouns of action and agent-nouns 
denv^ froraverbal roots, M/gereldylitgang, 

going out, exit, departure, iJ/oVil/^eApalsion, Htdrd/ere one 
who drives out, rltlad cairiage out, exportation, ilttyne 
running out, excursion, expiry ; (3) to elements forming adjs., 
either related to the sbs in i, as rmgndey HtlpudisCy outlandish, 
foreign, or derived from \bs (ppL adjs ), Mientende out- 
running, purgative. In these ‘ nominal compounds ’ the 
stress was always on the prefix. 

With verbs, iU hke other adverbs formed separable colloca- 
tions or senu-compounds, in which the poMtiou of the adv. 
was shifted according to die construction of the sentence, as 

in OE ie order was not yet so rigid) Thus, rU followed 
the vb in the imperative, vstgAMl add -At Pone bianty and 
in the pres and pa mdicative in the principal^ sentence, as 
Ju lymp tUy he code lity 9 a Jlusou M dt But in the depen- 
dent sentence, and in all other moods or parts of the vb., in- 
cluding the infinitive and pples., and all nominal derivatives, 
the adv. stood immediately in front of the vb , thus td he 
at tymp when be comes out, gif he tU cyme if he come out. 
nd wille rue At gdn now will we go ovLtyiii gangenduni tarn 
mdnPe on the month going out. In OB the adv. was regu- 
larly written separate , but in translations from Latin, com- 
pound verbs in ex- were sometimes rendered by compound 
vbs. in ut- in which the adv was not only joined, but even 
retained before thevb in the principal sentence e.g Fs 
xviii s, ‘ in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum ’, Pesp. Ps 
*in all eordan uteoiHf swoeg heara’ The regular position 
of fit before the vb. in the inf > gerund, and pples., naturally 
tended to make the collocation pass into a combination, esp 
when these were used as sbs. or adjs.; and this is the cause 
why offtgnngy outgoery outgone belong in meaning to go 
ouiy ouistretchingy outsti etched to sit etch otify outgrorv* 
tug. oretgrowth to grow ouiy outlooky ouilooher to lorn out. 
It is only in later Eng that such collocations as a gotng- 
out dress, a clearing-out of cupboards, the bnngers-out ofa 
new play, a well thought out article, have become possible. 

As to the verbs themselves, in ME., usage became more 
lax On the one hand, the adv begsu to be placed after or 
away from thevb tn the subordinate sentence, theinfinitne, 
etc. , on the other hand the older usage of the inf in At 
gduy and the like, was often extended to the indicative, so 
that we find he out yedcy the blod out brast, Ihis was 
partly due to a genera! levelling and loss of old syntactical 
distinctions, so that beside he sprang out and then sprats 
he out, it became allowable also to say he out sPr ang and 
out sprang key in both of which the adv stands before the 
vb These novelties in word order were especially employed 
by metrical wnters as facilitating the exigencies of rhythm 
and rime, and it is chiefly in metrical compositions that 
they are found But they also occur in translations from 
Latin, as c.g in the works of Wyclif, in which L. vbs in 
ex- are constantly rendered by Eng verbs preceded by out. 
In ME the elements were still commonly separated in 
writing; but modem editors have usually hyphened these 
collocations as compounds 

As a result of these various causes, there are numerous 


7«^n-compound vbs. in out- in occasional use, chiefly 
poetical, m precisely the same sense as the ordinary prose 
form in which the simple verb is followed by the adv,, e.g 
outpour ^Pour out Not unfrcquently, moreover, where 
out stands before a vb as a mere metrical or poetical inier- 
sion, as in 'A frightful clamour from the wall out broke', 
'Out went the townsmen all in starch’, the two words, 
though merely inversions of broke ouiy went ouiy are 
hyphened as if compounds The tendency so to treat them 
15 probably strengthened by the existence of outbreak (sb ), 
ontbreakery outbreahrngy outbrokeriy outcemey outcomm^y 
and the like. But in these latter the position of the adv is 
original, and the stress is on outy while in out broke yout went , 
the stress is on the vb 

On these accounts it is difficult to deal satisfactorily with 
the hyphened ^Avu-c-compounds in out- Such as seem of 
importance, or occur as senses of tf«^-verbs having other 
senses, are given among the Mam words (where it is often 
indicated that they are not true compounds, or are only 
poetical), others are given m this article, but no attempt 
has been made to exhaust them 1 be same is true of vbl 
sbs, and ppL adjs in ‘tngy ppl adjsL in -edy -en. etc., and 
agent nouns in er, which are permanent possibilities from 
any verb that can be followed by ouiy as in ouigohtgy out- 
gonty outgoery from^a out 

'I rue compound vDs m out- are thase in which it imparts 
the sense of outdoing, surpassing, exceedmg, or beating in 
some action, as m OKibvty outbid, outnumber, outface, and 
the various extensions of these contained in C. II These 
are of later origin t a very few (e g, outlive, outproffer ^ 
outbid, appear in the end of the 15th c , they increase 

gradually during the i6th c. {outrun in Tindale, outcry, owt- 
cafy outgo, ovinde, outnnie, ouiroxu, in PaLgr ),and become 
numerous only e 1600, being freely and boldly employed by 
Sbakspere, who is our earliest authority for many of them, 
including the curious group typified by ‘ to outfrown frowns’, 

‘ to out-Herod Herod It xs not very clear how this use 
arose, or to what sense of out it is to be referred But the 
earlier of these o«f-compounds were m nearly every instanc*^ 
preceded by a form with oz’er- Ihus outlive (1472) was 
preceded in «ame sense ^ orierlive (in 0 E>= F sur-vwret 
outpass in ‘the Water of Ihamys outpassynge his houndys' 
(1494), was preceded by overpass = F surpasser. It would 
seem therefore that out- has nere the sense of ‘ beyond It 
IS possible however that in oiitltve theie entered in some 
association vdth Out 6 b, 23, as if it were ‘ to live to see 
another out or at an end One who outbids another, bids 
beyond his nval until he drives him out of the contest. Cf 
also the relation of the two notions in ‘the ship outiode the 
storm and ' the horseman outrode his pursuers or * he 
outrode all competitors in the race * 

A. Out- in comb forming sbs 
I in combination with ordmaiy sbs. 

Of these a few existed already in OE., e g. Ut- 
land outside or outlying land, foieign land, OuT- 
LAHD, dtgdrsecg the outer ocean (see Ocean), 
tUgemhe extreme boundary, Hthealf external side, 
outside, liiweald outlying wood ; dthm foreign 
army, dtwicmg foreign pirate or viking. The 
number of these has in later times been greatly 
increased. Those of longer standing are written 
as single words; in the more recent, the two ele- 
ments are usually hyphened, hut they are also 
sometimes written separately, in which case out 
functions as an adj.=a ‘external, extenor, outlying, 
outer * : see Out a. As the meaning is the same 
either way, the separation or hyphening of the two 
elements is m many cases optional. (Cf Back-.) 
1. In the sense ‘Outlying, situated outside the 
bounds, or remote from the centre ’ ; also, ‘ outside 
the house, out of doors* ; as Outland, Outfield, 
Outhouse, Out-chamber, Outport; also out- 
appurtmances, -boiough, -bndgey-bntchery^ -chapel, 
-city, -country, -district, -fieedom, -garth, -ground, 
-hut, -kitchen, -labour, -oven, -rick, -town, -town- 
shtpy -Village, -yard, etc. 

XS99 Sandys Europm Spec (163a) 138 In Spainc and those 
^out appurtenances. 1832 Will IV, c. 64 Sched* 

0 16 Ine boundary of the ''out-borough of Hertford 1670 
MarvellC^v Wks. 1872-s 1 1 327 There is . discourse con- 
cerning the "out-bndges, as Mighton bridge [etc.] CX460 
in C Coates 35 Certen Stalls and Shoppes, 

called the ''Out-bochexy, otherwise called the Flesh-shambles, 
in Reding 1599 Sandys Ettropse Spec (1632) 123 Other., 
aie said to have .obteined some *out-ChappeI to have their 
Masse in x&ta Rogers Naaman 842 The '^out cities of 
EgiTit 1639 Fuller Holy War xvin (1647)28 They had 
pasturage to feed their cattel in in "out countreys beyond 
Palestine. 1798 C CRurrwKLLC 7 flar//'wr(i 8 o 8 )s v Sironsa, 
It IS the common pasture or "out freedom of all the farms 
and bouses adjacent to it X856 Kane A ret £xpi I.xi xaa 
Some little ''out-huts, or, as I at first thought them, dog- 
kennels 1722 De Foe Col Jack (1840) 70 An "out kitchen 
of a gentleman’s house. 1776 Pennant Zool, I, 78 In 
Daupmnd they [bears] make great havock among the "out- 
rides of die poor farmers. x6m Andros Tracts II ai6 No 
suitable Provision was made for our "out-Towns and 
Frontiers 1884 Manch. Exam 22 Feb 5/2 Three of the 
"ou t-to wnships had resolved to become corporate members 
of the municipality 1667 Primatt City ^ C Build 03 
Either in an "Out-Vard, or in a convenient corner in the 
Cellar. , 

2 In the sense ‘Living, residing, or engaged out- 
side (a house, hospital, borough, dty, countty, 
etc.) *, usually as distin^ished from those of the 
same body or class living, residing, etc., withui ; 
as OUT-DWELLBE, -PATIENT, -PENSIONER, CtC ; also 
out-brother (of a fraternity), -burgess, -citizen, -clerk, 
-company, •detachment, -poor, -pupil, -ranger, -ser- 
vant, -sister, -student, -smtor, etc. ; also in sense 
‘ external, foieign’, as •[out-folk, -merchant, -people, 
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1599 Nashe Lenien StnjS^ 3 If they tuould bestowe vpon 
him but a slender ’*outbrothers» annuity of mutton & broth 
1479 Burgh Rtc Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I 37 *Oute- 
bu rges and inburgessis 1847 Grote Greece n xxxvi. {1849) 
IV 448 Kleruchs or ^‘out atizens whom the Athenians had 
planted .* in the neighbouring territory of Chalkis X714 
Mwdeville Fab Beesiyj^^ I 84 The trusty *out-clerk 
sends him in what beer he \vants» and takes care not to lose 
his custom. X793 Sm EATON Edystone L Sioi Ihe out- 
company not to return home till the in-company is earned 
out to relieve them 1815 Chrotu in Antu Reg 74. The *out- 
detachments of the Scotch brigade are called in 1493 
Charter in A Laing Ltudores Abbey xvii, (1876) 180 Pur 
chessing of *Outfolkis bringing thaim to the burgh. 1847 
Grote Greece il xii (1849) III 225 The large number of 
Klerachs or *out-fi eemen, whom Athens quarteied upon 
their lands. 1865 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I 171 
0 iny merchants, whence come ye? *Out-merchants from 
the sea. 1598 Barret Tluor, Warres 113 With the like 
regard ought the *out-people to enter 178^ Gilbert Plan 
Relee/Paerg The greatest Caution must be used m settling 
and superintending those *Out-poor 1867 Routledge's Ev 
Bays Ann Fch 71 He is an *out-pupil; not in any master's 
house. fjisZom Gaz Na 5383/4 1 nomas Onslow, Es.q, 
to be*Out-^mger of Windsor Fore.sL a 1745 SmFrPnecl, 
Servants^ Chamher^Pteady Peibaps one of the *out servants 
had, through malice, flung m the stone 1609 MS Act. 
Si Jahtde Hasp , Canierh , Rec. of the enterance of a*novt 
syster vjr vujr^ 1637 llnd^ This day Margarett Whitmore 
was admitted an outsister. 1840 Browning Sordello 111.335 
How dared I let expand the force Within me, till some *out- 
soul should direct it? 2833 Macauaay in Trevelyan CopiAet 
Wallah (1866) 335 Amount realized from the *oiit-students 
of English for the months of May, June, and July. 1301 
Douglas Pal., Hon, m, lit, *Outstcwartis and catoiins to 
3one king ?ax6oo Farmeof Baron Courts i §3 in Skene 
Reg, Maj, (1609) 100 Then the Serjand aught to gar call 
the soytouis anes simphe First the *out soytours of the 
court [Cf In-suitor]. 

3. In the sepse ' Exterior, external, outward ’ (one 
or other of which words would now m most cases 
be substituted), as m Outside, Outline, Out- 
bounds \ also out-arrayt -hand, -hlemtsh^ -border, 
’■hough, -branch, -case, -clothing, -edge, -ettd, -entry, 
-firmament, -form, -gaiment, -heitven, -layer, -leaf 
-limb, -limit, -list, -forth, -row, -sense, -stair, 
-terrace, -tree, -verge, 

1647 H More Song o/Sottl i ii xm, Next that is Psyche’s 
*out-array i6»i-3i Laud Serm, (2847) The *out-hand 
of the body is the skia t6ox Sir w Cornwallis Disc 
Seneca (2632) 82 Parents flnde a lovelinesse in their 
[children’s] ^out blemishes, and tolerate their inward *769 
Ann Reg, 2m The liorse dispersed them to the *out-bor- 
ders of the field 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 309 Some 
olives left on the *oat.bougbs after the tree is most 
shaken. xbfj^Lond Gaz No 1008/4 A plain round Watch 

the Box and *Out-case of Gold 24^ Dzves 4- Pauj>, 
(W de W.) ill viu 331/1 The *outclothynge of men of 
holy chirche xj^g Sterne Tr Shandy I xia. To the very 
*out-edge and circumference of that circle 1768 — Send 
Journ (1778) II. 80 {Passport) A couple of sparrows upon the 
out-edge of his window* 1855 Robinson WhiihyGloss 
end, the vent or oudetof anything , the outshot or projecting 
end of a building. 2645 Rutherford Ttyal Tn, Fatt/i 
xxt, (2845) 361 The mouth, throat, and ^out-entry of hell x533 
Swan Spec, M {1670) 31 Neither may it seem strange how 
the ♦out-firmament can he able alwaies to uphold them [the 
super celestial wateis]. 1616 B Jonson Eptgr, i To Mis- 
tress Phd^ Sidney, Cupid, who (at first) tooke vaine delight, 
In mere '^ut fbrm^ until he lost his sight. 1634 Sir T, 
Herbert Treat 146 Their *out (Jarmeut or Vest is commonly 
of Callico. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11, ui. iii, xv. The 
fixed sunne shining in this *Oat-heaven 2657 R Ligon 
Bathadaes (2673) 80 The *ou^leaves hang down and rot } 
but sUK new ones come within 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii ix. 
184 The *out-limits and boundaries of this Country. Ibid 
X. 1 22 sid The ’*^out-hst of J udah fell into the midst of Dans 
whole cloth* 1642 Milton Refomt ii Wks (2847) 19/2 
. Coming to the bishop into the salutatory, some ^outporch 
' of the church, 17x5 Leoni PallcuLids Arclut, (2742) I. 9 
The Space between the crossing rows and the *out-rows of 
Stones X647 H l/loR^ Song of Soul in i xxix, Whatgrosse 
impressions the *out-senses bear The phansie represents* 

. lyis Leoni Palladio's Archit (2742) 1 , 66 A Gallery, on both 
sides of which I would have placed two *out stairs. 1615 G* 
Sandys P?av 233 The vpper Toomes of most hauing*out- 
larrasaes. xdav Speeod Ef^land v § 3 The *out verge doth 
exceed the middle itselfe 

4, In the sense ‘Out of office', as mit-farty, 

18x7 [see In tf ] 1818 Cobbett Pot Rtg XXKIII 468-9. 

a i860 Whately Coptnipt Bk (1864) 172 An out party will 
generally liave more zeal and more mutual attadiment 
among its members than an m-party 

6. la tbe sense ‘ Lying out , not m hand as 
'^oui-nmuy 

x6o8 Middlfton Trick to Catch Old One ii 11, Let ray 
out-momes be reckoned and all. 

0. In tbe sense * Having an outward direction, 
leading out *, as out-path, -trail, -way, (TJiese come 
in sense close to the nouns of action in 7 ) 

16*7 W. ScLATER Exp 2 T/iess (1629) 152 auaTT} dSociay 1 
Ihe *outoath leading to wickednesse. 1900 Eaily Nevis la 
Feb. 3/4 The ^out-trail, the trail that's always new 1644 
Vicars God m Mount To make good all the*out waies. 

II In comb, with nouns of action, agent-nouns, 
and verbal sbs., cognate with or denved from tbe 
simple vb. followed by out. 

Some examples already m OE, see above. 

7. With nouns of action ; as Outdbbak [cf break 
oul}, OuTBuBST, Outcome, Outcry, Outpare, 
Outoanq-, Outorowth, Outlet, etc. ; also ouf- 
chuck, outfiare, outfiight, outfiood, outgleam, outjeti, 
outsally, outspurt, outswarm, outvoyage, 

xSja Sai, Rev, as Oct. 486/2 Product of design or *out- 


chuck of atoms 1878 Broivning Poets Crozstc Ixxiv, He 
mubt puff the flag To fullest *outflare a 1652 Brome Mad 
Couple 1 1 Wks. 1873 I 18 The mconvemences I have met 
with in those extravagant *outfiights 1839 W Arthur 
Duty 0/ Giving Frepori Income 53 In one eternal *outfiood 
benefits stream from Him* 1875 D M«Lean Gospel in Ps, 
343 *Outgleam of overawing holiness is here 1598 Florid, 
Sortita, an out-rode, an excursion, an *out sake 1884 E, E. 

Fortunes 0/ RaclielyxyL, loi 1 hey all laughed at this 
•outspurt of the classics. iSg^Eain Rev. Oct 407 An enthu- 
siastic belief and an •outswarm of a tribe 1808 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl V ‘Soo The statute [prohibits] any vessel 
from conveying abroad more than a small number of emi- 
grants in any •outvoyage 

8. agent-nouns; as OuTOOMER [cf come 
out], OvTDOBvt, Outfitter, Outgoer, Outliver, 
Odtiooker, Outputter, Outsettbr, etc , q V 

9. With verbal substantives in -mg; as Out- 
bearing [cf ^^irrot/^J,OUTBRAN0HING, OUTBREAK- 
ING, OuTCOMiNG, Outgoing, etc , also out-bolting, 
+ -bossing, -calling, -fiowei mg, -gadding, -gather- 
ing, -glowing, -Imding, -shadowing, -shedding, 
-sifting, -sprouting, etc. 

1868 Broivning Ring Bk, xri 164 Not an abiupt •out- 
bolting as of yore CX449 Pccocic R<pr ii. ii 138 He CTaued 
in a greet *out-boocm^ yraagis of cherubyn. X676 W Row 
Contiu Blair's Autobiog x {1848) 250 A more general •out- 
calling of the body of the people. x89S Chicago Advance 
7 Mar 800/3 The present •outfioweniip of Scottish liteiary 
genius 157X Golding Cedvm on. Ps vii, 8 Iheir wandering 
and confused *outgaddinges mtoo the way 1876 Geo 
Eliot Dan Der viir Ixix, The star-like *out.gIowing of 
some pure fellow-feelmg 0x449 Pecock Repr 1 xvi 89 Bi 
greet plenteouse *out hilding 01 textis writen xn the Bible 
i8as Coleridge Aids Refi (1848) I. 292 In prophetic 
murmurs or mute •out-shadowuigs of mystic ordinances 
X39B Trevisa Bairth De P, R, xr iv (Tollera MS ), By 
•out.schedynge of rayne. 158* .Bentley Mm, Mairones 
II 4 The verie outshedding of thy most pretious bloud. 1839 
‘ J. Fume* Paper on Tobacco 119 The comparatively long 
snieds or •outsiftings, 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
664/2 The natural •outsproutmg of the new life. 

B. Out- in comb , foiming a^s, (Stress on out,) 

10. With participial adjs. in -tng (OE -ende), 
from pres, pples. , as Outbreaking [cf break out], 
OuTcoMiNG, Outflowing, Outgoing, Outjuttjng, 
Outlying, Outstanding, etc. ; also outbeammg, 
-curving, -mshing, -sallying, -springing, etc. 

x886 R L Stevenson 5 /A/. 59 The •out curving 

S n of the dump., xdxa-xS Daniel Coll Hist Eng 
52 By his ’'out-lauishing humour. 1813 Shelley 
Q Med IV 66 The dieadful path Of the*outsallyingvictois 
1877 J 1 Beer Piophet of Nineveh iiu w 193 Watch well 
the gates, that no outsallymg bands Fall on our rear 
11, With ppl, adjs. in -ed, -ff;s,etc (from pa. pples ); 
as Out-born, Out-bound, Out-bowed, Outcast, 
Outgone, Outgrown, Out-sent, Out-shot, etc , 
also out-broken, -called, -created, -crushed, -curled, 
-fiown, -flung, hunted, -hud, -mapped, -pointed, 
-pushed, -shoved, etc 

IS 3 S CovERDALB 1 Kiugs VI. 7 It was buyided of whole 
and ’"outbroken stones, c 1550 Chekc Matt xxi 13 Th’ap- 
pointed house for his •outcalled people. 1647 H More 
Sot^of Soulw 111, IV xxvu, This *out-cieated ray i8sx 
W R. Williams Lord's Prayer (1854) i 194 Ibe last wail 
of tbe •outcrushed soul 1893 H D. Traill Soc Eng I. 
327 Conventional •out-curled leaves, a 1684 E. Taylor 
Behmen's Theos Phil (1691) xxiv 39 "What is of God in 
those *outflown Powers 1894 Outing (U. S ) XXIV 462/1 
A man seated at a desk his face ouned in hiN •outnung 
arms. 1898 Fall Mall Mag Sepb 25 Taking the •out-held 
hands, he jumped to her side. 166a J Chandler Van 
Helmont's Onat, 246 With the blacknesse of their •out- 
hunted venal blood x62« Drayton Poly-olb xxvu. 12 
Whereas the rocky Pile Of Foudra is at hand, to guard the 
•out-layd Isle Of Walney 1898 J E. Jennings From an 
Indian Coll aS •Out-mapped plains, stretching to imsty 
ends 1869 Goulburn Purs Holiness x. 92 The •out-poiuted 
finger of huniao scorn 

la. With a sb. (as obj. of out prep ), forming adjs , 
meaning ' Out of or outside the thing named ’ ; as 
OuT-BovRD, Out-college, Out-door, etc., also 
out-sea, -voettei, 

1885 Pall Modi G, 23 Feb. 11/2 One of these will be an 
under-water Lube, one out- water tube finds a place in the 
bow 1897 Bi ACKMORE Dariel 1 1 No mixed Norman blood 
of outsea cutthroats. 

13 Parasynthetic deiivatives fiom phrases in 
which out mostly means * projecting, protruding *, 
forming adjs ; r^out-belhed, -breasted, -eyed, -kneed, 
-lipped, -shouldered, etc. 

1570 Levins Mamp 49/41 •Outbelied. wwcm/srw. Ibid 
40/39 •Outeyed, stratus Ibid 49/38 *Outkneed, varus 
/0/tf, 49/42 •Outlipped,/o!^2<ijMj xGbzLond Gaz No. 1722/4 
A littU •out-shinn’d. 1724 Anld Rob Moms in Ramsay's 
Teat Misc (1733) I 63 He’s out-shin’d, in-kneed and i ingle- 
^’d too. 1570 J Tones P>eserv Bodie ^ Soule i xxvi, 50 
Crooke-Iegged, and *out-shonldred. 

C. Out- in comb forming verbs, (Stress on tbe 
second element) 

I. Separable or syntactic combinations. 

In ME, properly two words; in mod use chiefly poetic or 
metrical foims^ being, more or less, habitual nonce wot ds, 
made up each tune from then elements The adv, had origin- 
ally a distinct stress, and still has often a secondary stress 
14 With intrans. vbs , in the same sense as the 
simple vb followed by as Outbeam, Outbreak, 
Outburst, Outflow, Outgo, etc.(q v ), alsofow/- 
buller, outdU,’\outfiee, ouhssue, outlean,^ outpeale, 
outshde, ottlshnk, outvanish, ouiwave, outwkeel. 


X313 Douglas IV xii 4iThairwith pnhirseruandis 

behald 1 he blud •outbullerand on the nahit swerd. 138a 
Wyclif Ps XXX 12 j^t sejen me, *outfloun fro me 1879 
H PmLLivs Notes Coins 6 Chests, whence seipents are *out- 
issumg 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gutdt Wind u 36 
Duke Lecq;)old •outleant And took the oath 1582 Stany- 
iiuRST ASneis 11, (Arh.) 58 Much lyke the •owtpeakmg from 
weeds of poysoned adder x86a WHiTTiiiR At Port Royal 5 
At last our grating keels •outshde Our good boats forward 
swing z86x Lvtton&Fane Tannhausera Then from*, 
their long familiar homes, *outslunk The wantons of 
Olympus 1890 Lippincotfs Mag May 679 With that 
knowledge •oittvam^ied in shame all the weakness of his 
position 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 116 loy, which doth from 
lirimfult hart •out-wau& x886 W kLZXMiDZVL St August. 
Holiday 137 While the midnight Arctic sun •outwheerd 
16. With transitive vbs , in the same sense as the 
simple vb followed by out, a. With the force 
of Out, away ; out of existence ; out of a socket 
or place, loose, outward, so as to project, forth; 
into the open, into manifestation; as Outbear, 
OuTBLOT, Outcast, Outflow, Outlay, Out- 
pour, Outshot, etc (q v.) ; also outban, author, 
outblcist, outbolt, oiUhiilge, outbusile, cutcJiase, out- 
count, \ out-crowd, outcull, otUeye, outfenet, out- 
get, out-hurl, out-hffw, ottilaunch, \outlength, out- 
lengthen, outmark, ■fotd-open, outpiess, ^ouipiy, 
ouiqtiaff, outshake, otUshape, otftshower, outsnatch, 
outspue, ouisptein, outsquat, fout-t/mng, out- 
vaunt, ouiwaste, ottiweed, outwrench Also some 
exemplified only in pa.pple out-beat, f out-h ede, 
out-cai-ve, outgather, T^tit-gnaw, mt-Jme, out- 
lance, outreave, outspill, 

1885-94 R Bridges Eros 4 * Psyche Feb xxiu, And Zeus 
. •outoan’d From heaven whoever should that word mis- 
call 1590 Spenser F Q ii. x, 63 Which to •outbarre 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound 1627 Drayton 
Agincmrt, etc 57 niere h'lng his eyes *ou£ beaten with 
a mall 1659 Gauden Tears Ch* iv, xx 557 lhat they 
may blot and •out-bolt, set up and pull down Magistracy 
a Z400-50 Alexander 2615 (Asnm ) Now ere be baners •out 
bred \.Dubl oute brade] 1810 Coleridge in Lit Rem (1838) 
III 330 The fancy *out-bustled the pure intuitive imagina- 
tion Ycz4mLydg St 294 m Horstm Altengl Leg 
(1881) 374 Dooiys tweyne By craft •out corve, CX400 
Maundev. (18^) XXV 257 0 gode cristene man scholde 
ouercomen & •out chacen a M cursede mys beleevynge 
men. 1509 Barclav Shyp of Polys (1570) ff vj, So great 
a number, Whose folly imm them outchsseth Gods grsce 
CX31S Shorpham Poems (E E T S ) 33/803 For repent- 
aunce onde)/ hel, And schreft hyt mot •out croude Al 
dene 1594 Carew Tasso (x88i) 99 And mongst you ten •out 
cull, as likes him be^t 1855 Browning OldPtct Florence 
XXV, How a captive might be •out-ferreted, 1588 Mis/ort 
Arthur V, 11 in Hazl, Dodsley IV 338 With diiskish dens 
•out-gnawn in gulfs below, Spenser F, Q,y,\ 3 When 
Justice was not for most meed ^out hyi ed. xsm — Muiapot 
82 Two deadly weapons fixt be bore, Strongly •outlaunced 
towards either side 1594 Cotneha i l 31 Guiltles 
blood by brotheis hands *out-lanched 1843 Mrs Browning 
Grk Chr Poets 36 Outlaunch thee, Soul, upon the aether 
1592 Greene Groatsw, Wit, * Deceiving World, that with 
alluring toys', knd scoinest now to lend thy fading joys 
1 ’ •outlength my life. 1827 Carlyle Germ Rom, III. 215 
This •outlengthening of his electorial power I x 85 i Macm 
Mag. IV 131/1 A red coat agauist green ground would 
•outmark a soldier to a foe iifleman c 1440 Lydg Nightin- 
gale Poems (E E. T S) 21/156 Withouten felawe j gan the 
wyne •outpresse 1596 Fitz-Gefpray Sir P, Drake (i88x) 
58 That durst not yet her home-bred nest *out prie 1647 
R. Stapylton Tuvenal 170 Or then •out-quaffe those cups 
Laufella lakes «x34o Hampole Psalter xvii. 3a In the 1 
sail be •outreft [enpiar'] fia fandynge. 1897 Outing (H. S ) 
XXIX 323 Clear their silvery notes *outshaking, The sleigh 
bells are ringing. 1899 T. Hardy Poems, Immortality 6 
And still his soul •outshaped Its life in theirs 1647 H 
More Song of Sold 1. 1. bi, And raging raptures do his soul 
•outsnatch. x88o W Watson Princes Quest (1892) 73 The 
hope that filled youth’s beaker to tbe raira The tremulous 
hand of age had long •outspilled 1647 H M.nws.Sovgof 
Soul III. Ill XXVI, All drink from hence, That poyson do 
•outspue x6ox Breton Blessed Weeper (1879) ii When 
my deere Lord sayd not, get thee hence, or like a dogge 
•outspurne mee 1358 Phaer Mrnid vii U iv, The greatest 
sort with slinges, their plummet lompes of lead *outsquats 
Laficelot 65 The byidis thar mychty voce •out throng. 
iMQ Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1570) 139 Of that foole who 
all *outwasteth by immoderate expence 1590 Spenser F 
Q II iv 35 The sparks soone quench, the springing seed 
•outweed. 1855 Singleton Vvgil 12 583 He strains 
t’ •outwrench the weapon 

b. With the foice of 'completely, thoroughly*, 

' to a finish ' , as Outask (q v ) , also out-hake, 
out-bathe, out-dry, out-end, out-hear, out-play, out- 
tear, out-tire. (Some only m pa. pple.) 

Some of these directly tender L. veibs m ex-, e-. 

By Wyclif the ex- of L vbs. is often rendered more fully 
hyftll out, e g exultdre full out glad, full out joy , exSnh e 
full out pi ay, exquserere full out seek, exardescere to wax 
full out tend. Modern editors have sometimes hyphened 
out to the vb , making compound vbs. out glad, ont-joy, etc 
1382 Wyclif Isa xlviii 10 , 1 haue *out bake thee, but not 
as siluer, <;z54o tr Pol Verg Eng Hist (Camden) I 209 
Thesalutiferus water wherin Deing*owtebathed he showlde 
obteyne his purpose, Wyclif Isa. xlii js Alle the 
buriounyng of bem I shall^out drien [Vulg exiccam a X300 
E.E /’ftf/i^gF'lxxix. 14 •Out-ended [L exterminavii]it\mt 
of wode swn 1382 Wyclif Isa xli 17 , 1 the Lord shal *oitt 
heren hem [Vulg exaudta/nl. X864 Skeat Uhlattds Poems 
220 The jest is now •out-played. 1382 Wyclif P* Ixxvuri] 
40 Hou ofte sithis thei *out terreden hym in deseit [Vul^ 
exacerbaveruui] 1796 Plain Sense (ed 2) I 125 His 
obstmacy might •out-tue that of his father’s. 

10 Forming transitive verbs with the sense, 'to 
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put or dme out by means of’ the action expressed 
in the simple vb. (cf. bow mt^ crowd out^ hiss ou(, 
etc. • see Out adv> i h) ; as outawe^ ouifeed, out- 
glootiij oui-htsSj Qutjeery outjest All nonce-wds, 
1889 W S Blunt Nem Pil^rima^y Seauko Sauc/ies, With 
a solemn gnef *outaw!ng the brute laughter of their ejes 
1890 J PuLSFORD Loyalty to Christ I 318 It is ‘ the Bread 
of God \ It ^outfeeds corruption, disease and death tjaS 
*Out-gloom [see Out-bluster i]. 16x3 Beaum & Fl. 

Captain Prol , For je may When this is hist to ashes, have 
a play, And here, to '^out-hiss this. 1863 Cowoen Clarke 
Shaks, CJtar v 129 His professing ‘ friend ' *out-jeers him 
from drowning. 1605 Shaks. Learwx 1 x6 The Foole, 
w ho labours to *out-iest His heart-strooke miuries* 

II Compound verbs in with the trans 
force of exceeding or going beyond some thing or 
person in some action, * Formed on va bs, 

17. To pass beyond, exceed (a defined point, 
a limit m space, time, degree, etc ), by or m the 
action expressed by the simple vb. ; as Ootask (2\ 
OUTDWELL, OUTFLODBISH, OUTGROW (2), OUTLAST 
(2), OuTPAsa, O utrun, etc. J ^hoout-feasty-journeyt 
-sktpy -sporty -study, -task, -tower y etc 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Senn I ii xv (R.), He hath •out- 
feasted Anthony or Cleopatra’s luxury 1889 Urdo Rev* 
Nov. 437 Whose dreams •out-jouiney Sinus nor tire. 1^3 
B JoNSON Spanns ii. 11, Thou lost thyselfe when thou 
tbought’st Thou could’st •out-skip my vengeance or out- 
stand The power I had to crush thee into ayre 1604 Shaks. 
Oih* n 111 3 Let’s teach our selues that Honourable stop. Not 
to *out-sport discretion 1670 Eachard Cont Cietgy 94 Some 
also, of very feeble and crasie constitutions in meir child- 
hood, have *out-studied their distempers. 1868 Pall Mall G. 
24 Sept 9 Sometimes the ‘toucadore’ is pushed by emula- 
tion to •out-task his strength. 1708 Bnt Apollo No 55 -dx 
Some Arrow Mounts, upwards and •out-tow’rs the si^t 

18. To surpass, excel or outdo (a person, etc.) m the 
action of the simple vb In tins sense tf«/-may be 
prefixed to almost any mtr. vb. of action or state, 
and to many trans vbs. used absolutely, so that the 
number of these compounds is without limit. Ex- 
amples are. Odtbawl, Outbid, Outbrag, Outdo, 
Outgo, Outlive, Outpbofpeb, Outbids, Outrun, 
Outshine, etc. ; also outbang, -banter, -bafky -begy 
-bleat, -blunder, -boil, -box, -breed, -hew, -bribe, 
-bury, -caper, -carol, -cheU, -chatter, -chide, -clamour, 
-club, -comply, -cook, -crash, -cratinch, -crawl, 
-crow, -curl, -curse, -darkle, -dm, -dine, -diplo- 
matize, -dissemble, -dive,-dnidge, -equivocate, -fawn, 
-feast, -flaunt, -gastrommize, -grin, -groan, -gt^mt, 
-hammer, -hasten, -lament, -lighten, -limn, -Imger, 
-mount, -peal, -pipe, -pity, -plod, -populate, -praise, 
-preen, -procfostine, -prosper, -quibble, -quote, -rap, 
-redden, -nme, -rove, -scream, -shout, -shriek, -sigh, 
-slander, -snore, -speculate, -squall, -squeal, -sting, 
-strut, -sulk, -nvtm, -swindle- -testify, -threaten, 
-throb, -tinkle, -triple, -tyrannize, -usure, -vapour, 
-vary, -vocifercUe, -wait, -wake, -waltz, -warble, 
-whine, -whip, -whirl, -whore, -wile, -wish, etc. 

x6si Davenant Gondtbert in. v 13 Where she *outb^‘d 
the tardy begging Thief 1645 J Bono Job in IPest 31 The 
Lusts of those strangers did often •out-boyle the scalding 
waters of the Bath tSdz A t/misewn i Nov 555 Who could 
out-walk, out-leap, •out-box, out fish every competitor X743 
Land, ^ Country Brew iv, (ed 2) 286 She thought none 
could *out.brew her, 1783 Blair Rhet xxvui. II 94 If 
Oppianicus had given money to Stalenus, Cluenttus had 
•outbribed him ^2x763 Byrom Descr Beads JIcad[R)y 
For sometimes at a ball Ihe beau show’d his parts, *out- 
caper’d 'em all 1652 Brome City Wit i 1 Wks, 1873 1 283 
She that will *out chat fifteen Midwives Spirit 

Pub yrnls* (1799) II. 259, I •out-cbatteied the lawyers at 
Edinburgh iSrx Swinburne Songs hef* Sunrise Prelude 
108 •Outchide the north wind if it chid. 1769 Chesterf, 
Lett (1774) IV 280 , 1 believe I could now*outciawlasnail 
XS99 Nashe Lenten SiUjffe (1871) 26 Not Salisbury Plain or 
Newmarket Heath, may overpeer, or *outcrow her. ?/rx6oo 
Donne Curse iv, For if it he a she, Nature before hand hath 
•out-cursed me xSto Bailey Pesius xiv. (1852) 200 A hue 
which *outdarkles The deeps where they shine. 1848 
Fraser's Mag XXXVII 389 We were as much out-gastro- 
nomised as •out-dipIomatised oy the French x66o N. Ikgelo 
Bmtivoho 4* Uranta i. (1682) 136 The Plowman strives to 
•outdrudg his beasts, that he may grow a wealthy Yeoman 
x68i T Flatman Herachtns Rtdens No 29 He has the 
Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out.plot,out.swear,*out- 
equivocate, and out-face the whole Society, ax 69 o Butler 
H ud* (J ), *Outfawn as much and out-corroly 17x1 Addison 
sped* No 173 P 3 An Ambition ..of •Out-grinning one 
another, 18x0 W. Taylor m Monthly Mag* XX DC. 51 
Features that outmin Le Brun’s Passions. i8m Swinburne 
Rosamund ui, 45 Thine eyes *outlighten all the stars 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Set xvii 104 ’Twas never an heresie to 
•out-limn Apelles. x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk* xi 1388 
One will he found ’outlingenng the rest. i6oz Marston 
Antomds Rev, iv, v, I scom’t that any wretched should 
survive, •Outmounting me m that superlative i8a6 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser 11 (1863) 379 •Out-pipmg the nightin- 
gale, in her own month of May 1^9 Howells la* Aroo- 
stook vin, 84 In every little village there is some girl who 
knows how to •outpreen all the others 184* S Lover 
Handy Andy xxv, ai8 It was the bully joker , who . 
•outquibbled the agent about the oath of alfegiance. 1856 
Lever Martins qf Crd M. 203 To out-talk him, •out- 
quote, and out-anecdote him. 1852 Tennyson Ode Dh. 
IVelhugton viii. Glossy purples, which •outredden All volup- 
tuous garden-roses. 1530 Palsgr 650/1, I •outryme.^tf 
oulire tysme* c 1728 Pope Let* Wks 1751 VIII. 216 They 
w ill out rhyme all Eaton and Westminster. 1851 Fraser's 
Mag, XLIV, 448 Each trying to •outscream, outroar, out- 


} ^llowand outblaspheme his neighbour. 1832 Motherwtell 
Poems, Caveat to IVind, Go, tear each fluttenng rag aw.ay, 
•Outshnek the manner «x6i6 Bcaun U Fl. Scored 
Lady ii ii, He *out snores the poet 1752 Young Brothers 
V 1, Demetrius’ sigh *outstings the dart of death 1855 
Kingsley fVestw Ho (1889) 453 The only way to cure her 
sulkiness was to *outs.ulk her a *845 Hood Two S vactnsvCx, 
His ruby eye *out-threaten’d Mars 1851 Fiaser's Mag 
XLIV 471 Custom *out-tjrnnnues absolutism 1735 Pope 
Bonne Sat ii 38 "'Outusure Jews.or Iiishmenoutswear 1609 , 
( B. J0NSOS.S// Worn i\* 11, He’ll ivatch this se’cnnight but 
he'll have j ou ; he’ll •out wait a serjeant for \ ou 1^0 — A cw 
Inn 1 1, And nowl can^outw'ake the nightingale, Out-watch 
an usurer, and out-svalk him too 1742 Young AY TJui 2x6 
[lo see thy wheel Of ceaseless change *outwhirrd in human 
life. 1738 Pope EpiL Sat* i 116 Ye Gods ’ shall Cibber’s 
Son, without rebuke, Swear like a Lord, or Rich •out- 
whore a Duke, a 1657 •Outwish [see Outglad] 

b. To get the better of, overpower, defeat, beat, 
la some reciprocal action or contest; as OuT- 
B kLANCB, Outbrave, OuTJocKBy, Outmatch, Out- 
bivaIj , also outbargain, -batter, -blackguard, -bless, 
-brawl, -cheat, -compete, -complement, -huff, -mate, 
-strive, -tease, etc 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xix, The two parties . 
try to outwit or •outbargam each other. 1813 W, Taylor 
in Monthly Rev LXXlL 523 Oldham could •out-black- 
guard Pope. *6ax-^r Laud Sev* Serm (1847) 37 The happy 
commerce that a Prince hath with his people, when they 
stnve to •out-bless one another x6oo Look About You in 
HazL BodsleyYlI 405 Wantons' words Quickly can master 
men, tongues *out-brawl swords • 1890 Jempie Bar Mag 
Mar 349 Apt to be *out-competed in their own, towns by 
foreigners, x6^ J Beaumont xxni cbcxxi, He,, 

gently strove Her Sorrow's Fullness to *out-coinpliment 
x68i Otway SoldzeVs Fort* n i. I’ll try to •out-hufF him. 
a 1851 Joanna Baillie (Annandale), Smee the pnde of your 
heart so far •outmates us generosity. 16x5 Chapman Qdyss 
i x8 All the rest that austere death •outstroi e safe anchor’d 
are 1898 Westm Gaz, 24 Feb. 2/3 While giant Titans all 
the rest outstrove \Wth praises of the New Hyperion. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) IV. 197 The sex may thank 
themselves for teaching me to •out tease them* 

c. To overcome or defeat by Ihe action ex- 
pressed by the simple verb, as out-baflle, -blur, -buzz, 
-cavil, -flout, -scorn, -war* 

X658 W Burton liin* Anton* 128 A hold man, that •out 
bafiled the then Propnetor here. x66g Addr* hopeful yng* 
Gentry Eng 7 We have no copy left so foul, which too in- 
geniously transcnbmg vice do’s not every day *out blur 
xS8o Tennyson Columbus 120 The dies at home, that ever 
swarm about And murmur down Truth in the distance— 
these *outbuzx’d me 16x4 Jackson Creed in xxv § i As 
if he meant to •outflout the Apostle for prohibiting all 
besides .Chnst lesus. 1605 Shaks Lear in. i 10 To •out- 
scorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rmn. 1548 Uoall 
Erasm* Par* Luke xxiv 190 b. By these captaines shall he 
•outwarre & subdue all the uniuersall kyngdomes of 3* 
worlde. i6xx Speed Hist Gt Bnt xi xii § 138. 704 They 
desire .not to seeme fay sitting still .. to haue beene out- 
warred, though ouer-warred 

19. To exceed or do more than is expressed by 
the simple vb. : as out-Ailas to load more than 
Atlas, out-beggar to more than beggar; so out- 
calvinize, out-pay, out-please, out-praciise, out- 
ravtsh, out-reaiize, out-resent, etc 

1603 Dekker Grisstl (Shaks. Soc ) 21 If you should bear 
all the wrongs, you would be *out-AtIassed 18x0 Scott 
Lady of L 11. xxiii, 0 ’ it *out-beggars all I lost 1 1830 
Edtn* kev L. 336 The absolute decree .. is here far •out- 
calvinised. 1733 Budgell Bee IV 319 Half a Crown •out- 
pays his Sweats worth x6i8 T. Adams BaitJCs Bncouragem 
Wks, 1862 II 203 Having a little’ fed his eyq,with that, 
•otttpleaseth him with a sapphire 1648 Boyle Seraph Love 
xiu (1700) 74 Unless we would say; that he •out-practis'd 
what he laught c 1425 St, Mary of Otgntes 11. x in A ttglta 
VIII. 176/46 While she so •oute-ramsshed was angwysshed 
■wij) houge desyre, x8o6 A, Knok Rem I 14 St Paid •out- 
realized this far ffi7i8 Penn Tracts Wks 1726 I. 900 
Some People have *out-resented their Wrong so far. 

Formed on adjectives* 

20. To exceed or surpass in the quality expiessed 
by the adj.; as out-active, -black, -grave, -guttural, 
-tiiflntie, -subtle, -swift* See also out-old, out- 
royal, in 23 

a 1661 Fullfr Worthies, Z,ondon n (1662) igz No wonder if 
the Younger •out-active those who aie more ancient. 1655 — 
Ch* Hist, III. 11. § X Seeing his ink •out-black'd with her ex- 
pression. 1645 ““ Good Th* vt Bad T (1841) 55 Pools . 
endeavouring to *out-iniinite God’s kindness with their 
crudty. x6x9 Fletcher M* Thomas iv, u, llie Devil 1 think 
Cannot *out-subtiIc thee 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii iii 
I, Vocation 85s Ihou that •Out-swifted Arrows, and out- 
went the Winde a 16x8 — Sheetaclesxxv, Woildly Pleasures, 
vam Delights, Far out-swift far sudden flights, Waters, 
Arrowes, and the Windes 

*** Formed on substantives 
21 On names of qualities, actions, or objects; 

To exceed in the quality or action, or in lefercnce 
to the thmg, expressed by the sb ; as Outfoot, 
OUTLUNG, OUTLUSTBE, OUTHUMBBB, OUTRANGE, 
etc , q. V. ; also mt-age to exceed in age; out-bowl, 
out-tap, to excel at the bowl or tap, 1. e. m drink- 
ing ; so out-anecdote, -Billingsgate, iillow, -bubble, 
-colour, -compass, -confidence, -course, -cricket, 
-crown, -duty, -faith, fame, -feat, -figure, -flavour, 
-girth, -glory, -gorget, -grain, -horror, -hymn, -im- 
pudence, -letter, -light, -hp, -long-word, -mantle, 
-marvel, -metaphor, -million, -miracle, -name, -mck, 
-night, -ochre, -passion, -poison, -poll, -pomp, -price, 
-privilege, -prodigy, -purple, -purse, -rale, -rhetoric. 


-romamc, -savour, -scent, -sentence, -skill, -sonnet, 
-sound, -spkeie, -splendour, -stale, -stall, -state, 
-stature, -storm, -sum, -superstition, -syllable, 
-table, -talent, -taste, -thioat, -tint, -title, -tone, 
-tongue, -trap, -tun, -tune, -venom, -vigil', -wealth, 
-weapon, -woe, -woi d, -worth, etc. 

x8ox Southey Lett* (1856) 1. 140, 1 mean mine [PjTamids] 
to outlive and •out-age the EgTOtian ones * 1681 Hickfihn- 
GiLL Char Skain Plotter Wks. 1716 I 219 Dulness and 
Slander enough to •out-Bdling^gate Heraclitus Rideiis. 
1622 Dekker & Massinger Vttg, Mart 11 j, When I was 
a pagan I durst out-dunk a lord , but jour Christian lords 
•out^ov,! tne.^ 1605 Bacon Adv Learn, i i I 3 Lest it 
^ould make it swell or •out compass itself xto Hat* 
Observer 14 Oct 558^2 A Pardee team to *outcnLket an 
English eleven ! 2655 H V \i;chan Stlev bemt* 11 Favmr, 
O let no star compare with thee' Nor an> herb •out-duty 
me ' 1650 Fuller Ptsgah n i\. 109 'That good Centunon ; 
who though a Gentile *outfaithed Isnel itself. 16x4 Ra leigh 
JBst IVorid IV ii § 21 (1634) 485 Those two great captaim, 
whom Alexander sought by all means to *out.fame. 1648 
J. Bkaumoot P^che III h. (D ), She blushed more than 
they, and of their own Shame made them all asham’d, to see 
how far It was outpurpled and *oiitgrain*d by Her. a 1704 
T Brown Last Obseroator in Coll Boetns (1705) lor And 
I’ll by far •outhymn the fam’d de Foe X836-48 B D, Walsh 
Aiistoph, Kmghts vt 1, Confound it, I shall be *out- 
impudenced. 1837 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange LiJe{i8jo) 

III 71, 1 . . had the glory of *out-long-wording both parties. 

1784 CoivPER Task V 680 With poetic trappings grace 
thy prose Till it •outmantle all the pride of verse. 18x4 
Cary Bante (Chandos) 304 And every sparkle shivenng 
to new blaze, In number did *otttimllion theaccount, a 1611 
Beaw & Fl. Maid's Trag* y iv, '1 hou hast found out 
one to *out-name thy other faults. 1667 Digby Elvira iv 
m HazJ Dodsley XV 60, I took my time i’ th’ nick, but she 
•outmek'd me 1596 Shaks. Merck V v 1. 23, I would 
•out-mght you did no body come. 1648 J Beaumont 
P^che XI ccxxiii, A Slink *Outpois'mng all the Bane 
of Ihessalyl 1705 hi. Henry Wks* (1835) I 87 If the 
honour of temperance were to be carried by the major vote . . 
the sober would be *out-polled 1612 J, Davies Mttse's 
Saenfee (1878) 44 Their Vertues puce, that doth •ouU 
puce the Vice, though more it be roi6 Marine Records E. 
Ind* Co m Atkenasum No 3604 7x1/3 But was piesently 
•outrhetonck’d by our new commander 1655 Fuller C/t* 
H tsi VIII 111 § 34 Their real sufferings •out-romanced the 
fictions of [etc ] 163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dawty 

IV II song. Yet this *out-savours wine,— and this, perfume 
1650 'Sx3U£,'&P£sgak H. 65 The stench of lus hypocrisie •out- 
sented all the smell of his burnt ofiermgs a 1667 Cowlby 
Poet Rev Wks 1711 III ^ Where every Tongue’s the 
Clapper of a hi ill, And can *out sound Homer’s Gradivus. 
1870 E H, Pamber Tragedy of Leshas iv 73 How very far 
she doth •outstature me 1647 R. Stapylton Jitvenal 90 
*Out-storme a tempest 1795 Southey foats of Arc ii &> 
ITieprisonersof that fatal day •out-summ'd Their conquerorsl 
otx66x Fuller Worthies, Lute ii (1662)54 Women •ont- 
superstition Men Ibtd, Warwick iii, (1662) zip This Nation 
hankered after the Name of PJantagenet, which did •out- 
syllable Tuthar m the Mouths x8o6 Sporting Mag, XXVIL 
186 Uo •out-tap his competitor, and dnnk his neighbours 
mto an opinion of his sobnety 1765 Golosm Ess vi, Wks. 
(1681} 302/2 Calvert’s butt •outtastes Champagne 1593 
Nashe Chris fs T* (16x3) 50 They •out-throate me, and put 
mee downe 1 cannot be heard x6xx Shaks. Cymb, iii iv 37 
Whose tongue •Out-venomes all the Wormes of Nyle, ai66z 
Fuller Worthies, Kentvt (1662) 67 The tender care of King 
Charles did •out-vigil their watcmfullness. 1659 Gaudfn 
Tears Ch 11 xxxi 253 When they did so much out-wit and 
•out-wealth us 1 x6o2 hlARSTON Antonio's Rev 11. 111, Let 
none •out-woe me , mine’s Hurculean woe. 16x3 Shaks, Hen 
VIII, 1. 1 123 A Beggezs booke •Oul-worths a Nobles blood 

22. On names of persons, actors, agents. To excel, 
surpass, or outdo in executiug the office) or acting 
the part characteristic of the person or agent m 
question; as Outfool, Outgeneral, Odtknave, 
etc. ; also out-adimral, -captain, -devil, -epicure, 
-friend, -king, -lord, -paragon, -paramour, -queen, 
-rebel, -rogue, -tailor, -victor, -zvomon, -zany, etc 

1889 H. D. Traill Strafford ii 18 He returned, out- 
generalled and •outadmiralled. 1883 Coniemf Rev* Sept. 
371 A deteimination not to let mjself be out-stared or *out- 
devilled by him. x(^ Rainbow Labour (1635) 25 You 
shall observe them to ^ut-Epicure the foole in the Gospell, 
x6is loMKis Alhmnasar 11 vii in Harl Dodsl^'%X 348 
She cannot outloie me, nor you *outfriend me 1749 Hii l 
Met ope \ HI 17 Courage, self-sustain’d, •Out-lords Succes- 
sion’s Phlegm— and needs no Ancestors, 1889 Academy 
8 tune 392/3 A hero who •outparaTOns the Admirable 
Crichton 1605 Shaks. Lear iit iv. 94 Wine lou’d I deerely, ■ 
dice deerly , and in Woman, •out-Paramour’d the Turke 
1839 Bailey Fesiits mv, (1852) iBa^We stvU, one hour, our 
royalty retain, To •out-queen all in kindness and in care 
z8^ Sat Rev* 13 Aug 220/a Who alone in Europe have the 
subtlety and craft to •outrogue and outwit them. 1827 
Westm Rev VII 278 Unless, indeed, some king Brummd 
should *out-tailor him m power 1876 Tennyson Q* 
Mary ni, i, She could not be unmann'd— no, nor *out- 
woman’dl x6i6 B Jokson Epigr cxxix, ITiou dost •out- 
zany Cokely, Pod, nay, Gue. And thme owne Coriat too. 

23. a In most of the groups 18-22, the com- 
pound vb. in out- may be cognate with the object, 
being formed either on the simple verb belonging 
to the object, or directly on the object itself, usually 
unchanged, but sometimes with a verbal ending 
Ce,g. -tze). The object may be a person or a 
thing, and the sense is *to outdo the agent m his 
own sphere or work*, or * to exceed or surpass the 
action, quality, or other thing*. Our earbest ex' 
amples of ttus are fiom Shakapere, who has 
*ont-frowne Fortune’s frowne*, and ‘out-viUaind 
villanie’ ; it is rarem the 17th c., but greatly used 
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in tlie 19th, when also those formed on acljs appear 
Thus, formed on \bs , to otU-cook all cookery^ out- 
beg a beggar^ ouUUundor fat mer blunders , out- 
£omj>eie competition or competitors ^ out-rwal a 7 ival 
or itvaliy, From adjs , to out-old the old^ out- 
7oyal royalty From sbs., to out-ambush arttbushes^ 
otU-halderdash baldetdashi out-blarney blaijtey, 
oui-calviinzd Calvuitsin^ out-fammize famme^ out- 
fiction fititofi, out-horror all koiioi^s, out-bishop 
the bishop j out-devzl the deotl^ mt-jmgo the JingOy 
oiit-saint the saint, out-usure the us liter A few 
examples are added in chronological order to show 
the development of this usage. 

XS93 [see Outprw] i6oi [see Out villun]. 1603 [see 
Out !• rows] (All in Shakspere.) x6xa J. Davies Muse's 
Sacn/ C1878) 63 So hath a Painter licence too, to paint A 
Saint like face, till it the Saint out saint 1647 Clarlndom 
Contempt, Ps Tracts (1727) 452 We may be weary of rebellion, 
because other men have out .rebelled us <tx6fiz Fuller 
Worthies (1811) I 500 (D ) He out-equivocated their equi- 
vocation lySt S Peters Htst Connect 71 Aly answer 
IS, that those Puritans were weak men in Old England, and 
strong in New England, where they out-pop'd the Pope, 
out-king’d the King, and out-bishop‘d the Bishops. 1809 
AIalkin Gil Bias vii. ix F4 He mubt have out devilled the 
devil z8a8 £jcaminer 7(yil2 Here was balderdash out- 
balderdashed 1837 Lvtton E Malirav (1851) 74 We out- 
horror horror x8^ Thackerw Utay Gambols Wks 1900 
Xni 439 Mr Turner., has out-prodigied almost all former 
piodigies X876 Ij. Stcphfm Ilist Eng TJi \%th C, 1 . 114 
An attempt to out-infidel the infidel. 1877 Tlnnyson 
Barolxi in 1, Thy patriot passion Out-passion'd his I 1884 
— Bechet Frol , A beggar on horseback, with the retinue of 
three kings behind him, outroyalhng royalty 1883 Pall 
MallG 20 June 1/2 When each dame’s object m life >vas 
to ou t-chignon the chignon of her neighbour 1886 Homtlei 
Rev (U S.) Jan 13 They propose to out-old the old, by 
going back to the early Greek theologjv Z892 Sat Rev 
6 Feb. i6s/i Out-cnticlung the critics 1892 Blacky White 
1 Oct, 392/2 One of the strangest instances extant of fact 
out-fictioning fiction 

b. Hence csp. avitH pioper names of persons, 
nations, sects, etc , in the sense of ‘ to outdo the 
person, etc., in question m his special attnbiite*. 
The classical example is Shakspere’s Oot-Heuod 
Herod \ a few instauces are found in the J7th c , 
esp. in FuUei, and m the i8th c. m Swift ; but the 
vast development of this, as of so many othei 
Shakspenan usages, belongs to the iglh c , 111 
which such expressions have been used almost 
without limit. Examples ai e out-AchziopIielj -A lex- 
atider, -Bentley^ -Boniface^ -Bomter, -Brutus^ 
^Darwitiy -MtUon, -hlonnon^ -Nero^ -Ottoman^ 
-Quixote, -Siernhold, -Tttnon, -Toby, -Trollope, 
-Turk, -Zola, etc. ; and, with verbal ending, out- 
Calvinize, -Germanize, -Gothamize, -Hobbestze, 
-PcuitagtueUze, etc, A few examples follow 111 
chionological order to illustrate the growth of the 
usage. 

xSo2 [see Out-Herod] 1650 Fuller Pisgah i vn 21 
Hushi the Archite, who out achitophelled Achitophell in his 
policy i6ss — Ch Htst viii, 11. § 24 Herein, Morgan Out- 
Bonnered even Bonner himielf 1676 Marvell Mr Smirke 
Wks. 187s IV. 12 [He might] out-boniface an Humble 
Afoderator <7x720 Swift Verses on Str R Blachmore, 
Sternhold himself he out-Stemholded 1737 Common Sense 
I 309 Even to out-bentley Bentley 1800 Wolcott (P Pin- 
dar) P S Wks i8ia Jv, 33S In his accoutrements out- 
Alexandering Alexaudei x8a6 Q Rev XXXIH, 317 The 
following trait even out-tobies Uncle Toby, 1827 Lady 
Granville Lett (1894) I 43B We shall out-Turk the Turks 
tSao Bentham (J* C<wf Petti 141 Gotham itself would 

find itself here out-Gothamised 2833 Macvilay hss , 
H, Walpole (1887I 281 When he talked misanthropy, he 
out-Timoned Timon. 2870 Lowell Among my Bks Ser i 
(1873)3 He out-Afiltons Milton in aitifice ofstyle x886 
Referee 21 Feb, 7/4 If the Provost-AIaishall has out-Neroed 
Nero 1887 Langm Mag* Nov 24 , 1 came across a peculiar 
people who in many respects out-mormon Mormons 2887 
Lit World (U, S ) 23 July 229/3 Depicted with a realism 
which oot- 2 olas Zola 

intr as66i Fuller Worthies, Essex 1 (1662) 334 He hath 
out-Alciated therein, in some mens judgement 

III. Compound vbs in out- otherwise formed. 

1 24 . Out- expressing the notion of 'taking out 
from the condition in which it is’, 'undoing’, 
hence « un- j as outhele to uncover, outsheath 
to unsheath, outthrive to cease to thrive. 

<11300 E. E Psalter xxxn 14 Sweide out-schemed sinne 
doande a 1340 Hampold Psalter xxxiv 2 Outhell >e swerd, 
&louk agayns kaim folusme. <rx43o‘LYDC Men. Poems 
(Peicy Soc.) 28 And than he outthryveth Fro worldly loye 

1 25 . With out- in place of L ex-, e-, in words 
f. L ; as outoorporate, outsturb, outvirtuate. 

1382 WycLir yosh, vii 25 For thow has disturblid vsj out 
stourbe [Vulg. exturiefl mee the Lord m this day, 1539 
Morwyng Evonym Pief, Arnold calJeth Exmrtuare to 
outverteuat, Bxcotporare to outoorporate, 

20 . Foimiag vbs. from sbs. with various senses; 
as, with out « out of, out-gauge, to throw out 
of gauge or proportion; out-heart, to put out 
of heart, dishearten; out-patienoe, to put out of 
patience; out-spirit, to put out of spirits, to 
dispirit ; out-uncle, to do out of an uncle ; so to 
out-grandfather. Also, out-fluger, to open out 
the fingers of (the hand); outfolio, to drive 
out with folios (cf i6) ; f out-nose, to put out 


the nose of, f outpeople, to empty fa country) of 
people, to carry the people out of. All nonce-wds* 
1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com (1881) 1S9 The pen fell 
from her hand *outfingered in loathing 1847 Wellington 
in R C Winthrop Remtn. For* Ticett (1804) 16 Ihese huge 
Parliamentary Reports will soon *outfolio us out of our 
houses and homes. 2891 Pall Mall G 7 Uec. 3/x Air 
Kipling *out-gauged whatever he toudied 1839 Bailey 
Fesim xx (1852) 321 Mastering all. Save one thing— love, 
and that *out-hearted him 1624 Quarles yob Div Poems 
(1717) iss That done, h’ enjoys the crown of all his labour, 
Could he but once ^out-nose his right-hand neighbour 1892 
HatpePs Mag Feb 394/2 Thou dost *outpatience me I 
cisso Cheke Matt, t 11 Josias begot Jechoni and his 
brelhern m y« ^outpeopling of y“ contree to Babj Ion. 1643 
Ph Nye Serm. in Kerr Covenants ^ Covenanters (1893) 
148 You will be *outspinted and both you and Your cause 
slighted 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii] I xiii. 86 Ihis 
little syren is in a fair way to *out uncle, as she has already 
ottt.grandfathered us both ! 

Out- AcMtopliel : see Out- 23 b. 

Out-a*ct, 'o* [Got- 18] tzaiis To surpass 
in acting or performing, to excel, outdo 
X644 Bulwer Chtron Aiv, Demosthenes might here his 

S irbe refine, And Cicero out-act his Cateline 1776 AIrs 
CLANY Lett Ser 11. II 21 1 Garrick says ‘She so much 
outacted him it is tune for him to leave the stage ‘ 

Out-active, -admiral, -age, etc : see Out-. 
Outake, -taken, obs. ff. Out-take, -taken 
f Outa'lian, a and sb* Obs 7 ionce-wd* [f Out 
adv*, after Italian^ Foreign ; a foreigner. 

1667 Dk Newcastle & Dryden Str Martin Mar-all iv 
I, Or else they are no Englishmen, but some of your French 
Outalian logues , I’ll keep my daughter at home this after- 
noon and a fig for all these Outalians 

Out and out, ou’t-and-ou t, adv phr (a* 

andjd), [Cf. Out 7 c ] Thoroughly, com- 
pletely, entirely ; downiight 
£ 1325 Chron Eng 828 (Ritson) Tho hevede kyng Knout 
Al this lond out and out. tfX374 Chaucer Troyltis ii 6go 
(739) For out and out he is wordiest, Saue only Ector 
14 MS Rawlinson C 86 (Halliw ) She was wyckyd oute 
and oute 1483 Catlu Angl 264/1 Oute and oute; vbt 
halely x6oo Holland Luy xxxv xxxii 907 b, There was 
such a masse of gold brought, as would buy all the Romanes 
out and out. 1807 Southey Lett (1856) II 14 If I diose 
to sell It out and out, as the phrase is, I might ceitainly get 
£$<30 for It. 2880 Mrs Lynn Linton Rebel of Fannty II. 
XV, She 15 the cleveiest woman I know, out and out. 

B adj* Complete, thorough-going, iinquahfied, 
thorough-paced. 

x8x3 Europ Mag Sept 266 Ilufiey White was, in the 
slang language, what is teimed a complete out-and out man ; 
no species of robbery came amiss to him. 1831 Edin Rev* 
LIV 232 We are not among the out-and-out admirers of 
the. political opinions of this school. x868 E Yates Rock 
AheeM n iv, i'hey’ie the ont-and-outest young scamps 
1887 T A Trollope What I remember II ix 163 He was 
an out-and out avowed Republican- 

0 . sb. lyionce use)* Something that extends or 
stretches farther and farther out. ^ 

1890 J. H Stirling Gtp^rd Led iv 69 Nature as the 
object is a boundless out and out of objects, a boundless 
out and out of externalities. 

Hence Out-and-out v*, to knock out, exhaust 
2813 sporting Mag XU 100 Two or three buffers were 
out and outed by the hardness of the giound 

OTLt-and-ou'ter, coUoq* 01 slang* [f prec. 
-h-EBi] A thorough-going person or thing; 
a thorough or perfect type of his or its kind , an 
out-and-out possessor of some quality, or supporlei 
of some cause; a thorough-paced scoundrel; an 
out-and-out he ; etc. 

x8ia J H Vaux Flash Diet * Out and outer* a person of 
a resolute determined ^int, who pursues his object without 
regard to danger or difficulty , also an incorrigible depreda- 
toi possessed of neither honour nor principle. 1^4 T. 
Hogg Carnation 126 Pittman’s flower is . quite an out- 
and-ou ter, a chefdoettvre of nature. 1831 Ex ammer 379/3 
How can you look me in the face, and tell such an out and 
outer? xZ^iFrasePsMag VIII 31 He declared himself 
to he an out and-outer for the ballot xBs» Thackeray 
Shabby Genteel iil Gad, she voas fine then— -an out and 
outer, sir 1 x88o Aliss Braddon fust as I am xxviii, What 
do you expect will happen to you if you tell such out and 
outers as that? 2890 ‘ R Boldrewood * Col, Reformer 
(1801) 92 The horse was a great beauty—' a regular out- 
and-outer’ was the expiession. 

Outan, outane, obs. forms of Out-taken. 
Outang, short for Orang-outang. 

1869 BLACKMOREi<v«« B 1. (1879)4 The Wild beasts of 
the wood, and the hairy outangs. 

Out-a*rgxie, S'. [Oui-iSb] ii^azis To defeat 
or get the better of m aigument 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) III 84 Out-argued, out- 
talented 1778 Johnson in Boswell 3 Apr , Though we 
cannot out-vote them, we will out aigue them 2809 Svo. 
SniiTH Meihadtsm Wks 1854 1 . 295 Such men cannot under- 
stand when they are out-argued 2875 Jowftt Plato (ed 2) 
IIL 69 The disputant is out-aigued 
tOutas, OUteS, sb Obs* Forms; 3 uthes, 
-heis, -host, 4 outheys, 5 otit(e)h.ees, outehese, 
5-6 outaa, 5-7 outes, 6 owtis, 7 outis. [Early 
ME uthes, wheace later outhees, -hese, and (with 
shortening of unstressed second element) outes, 
outts, outas ; also, m 13th c., uthest ^ App. lepre- 
senting an OE. *iit-h«s, f. i^t ont + hies command, 
bidding, *calling upon (any one) by name (from 
hdtan to call by name, call upon), which also had 
in 13th c. the two forms hes, best see Hbst sb* 


Common in X3th c in legal documents in the Latin forms 
utkesiunt, huthesium, hutesium, and later huestwn These 
have been sometimes thought to be the source of the ME. 
word, and to be themselves of OF origin, derived from Awer; 
huter, to cry, hu, hide cry (Ak e cri, hue and cry), which 
suits the sense perfectly But hiitestuni cannot he etymo- 
logically accounted for from this souice, nor is the word 
known in any form, Latin or vernacular, outside England 
On the other hand, iiihesmm as a latinization of ME iithls 
15 quite in order It is veiy likely, however, that hutesium 
and (still more) Ititesmm are Noiman Fr alterations, due to 
association with hutz, hu, hule Uthets, utheys at e also most 

As to the sense, fi^es could hardly mean ‘outciy’, but 
might well be the 'calling upon' people to the pursuit of 
a thief or other ill doer, which is the sense in the oldest and 
other of the quots (Compare the expressions levare 
clasnorem, levare huthesium, lever le hu )] 

An outcry, raised against a Ibief or the like, hue 
and cry ; also, oulciy generally, clamour. 

xzoz in Maitland Set Pleas Crown No 25 Ipse exivit et 
levavit uthes et clamorem unde viani ejus et villata. vene- 
runt — No 36 Quod francum plegium Theobaldi Hautein le- 
vavjt clamorem et huthes super predictum Robertum 2203 
Ibid, No 91 Quod ipse Henricus et sei vientes sui levavenint 
clamorem et ulheis patne, et insecuti sunt eum. 1207 Ibid 
No loi Ad levanduni uthes et sequendum malefactores 
a 1250 Owl ^ Night 1683 Schille icn an uthest Ju r utest] 
up ow grede, Hnd 1698 Ar ich uthest [w r uthestel uppon ow 
giede c 1330 R Brunne Chron (1810) ^39 His hede of 
snyten & born to London bngge ftille hie with outheya 
C1386 Chaucer Knt*s 'J 1x54 Aimed compleint out hees 
[v 7 T, outebees, outes] and fiers outrage 1451 Paston Leif 
1 186 That an outas and clamour be made upon the Lord 
Scalez 2480 Caxion Chron Eng, ccvi 187 A redy whan 
ony oute hese or ciye weie made 1566 Drant tr. Horace, 
Sat A IV, At whose scarcehead and covetyce the woilde did 
outasmake 1568 Grafton II 63 The Tipstaves com- 
myng downe with an outas agaynst him 1599 Hakluyt Foy 
J 284 1 he rest of the company answere him with tins Owtis, 
Igha, Igha, Igha. 266a Gurnall Chr in Arm verse 17 i 
vii § 2 (1669) 264/2 You may hear a greater noise and outis 
of joy in the Thiefs House than the honest Husbandmans 
Hence t On tas v* inir,, to ciy or shout ont 
1547 Bale Lat^ Exam* Anne Askiwe ConcL I iv, 
Their wyse preacheis outasynge the same at Paules crosse 
Outas, obs. foim of octaves ; see Octave i 
O ut-a’sk, V [Out- 15 b, 17 ] 

1 ti'aizs* To 'ask’ the banns of mainage of 
(a couple) in church for the last time dtat. 

27x9 m Pei ry /fzs/ Coll Amer Col Ch I 2231 he usual 
way IS for them to publish the Banes and give the person 
out asked a certificat of it to the minister 1767 A nn Reg 
63/2 About seven months ago the pai ties were out-asked (as 
It IS called) at the above church. 1842 Barham Ingol Leg, 
Blasphemer^ s Wain (1882) 269 The parties had even been 
‘out ask’d’ m Church 2889 Played On 17 The couple 
whose banns were ‘out asked’, as they call it, this morning. 
1 2 To ask iti excess of, Obs* 

1642 T Goodwin Christ set forth 161 He can never out- 
aske the merit of this his service 

Out-Atlas, -awe, etc. ; see Out- 
Out-ba'bble, v [Out- 15, 18] tra 7 is a. 
To babble out, utter babblingly, b To exceed 
in babble or noisy talk 

1649 Milton Mihon xxiii, Ootbabling Creeds and Ave’s. 

Carlyle Cromwell (1871) V. 39 Babel outhahbled 
Ou*t-ba'ck,G£fr/. Australia [f Omadv +Back 
adv ] Out in or to the back settlements or back- 
country. 

1890 ‘R Boldrevood' Col, Ref 07 mer (1891) 308 That 

g entleman having been all day ‘ out back ’ Ibid , There’s 
een one 01 two fine thundeistorms ont back Mod, A usii al 
Newsfr He decided to go out-back At a recent examina- 
tion held in an out-back district in Austialia. 

Out-bafHe, -bake^ etc see Out- 
Outbalance (outb® Itbs), v [Out- i8b.] 
traus To outweigh, to exceed m weight or effect 
X644 Milton yudgm Bucer To Pailt , The Autonty of 
this man consulted with, is able to out hallance all that the 
hghtnesof a vulgar opposition can bung to counterpoise. 
177a Town (§• Comitfy Mag Her passions out-balance 
her 1 eason 2895 K Grahame Golden Age 189 Did this and 
other gains really outbalance my losses? 

Out-band to Out-batter ; see Our- 
Out-bawl} ’ll- [Out- i8,] trans* To outdo 
in bawling , to surijass in shouting 
1648 Hunting of Fox 16 Baal's Priests did outbawle Elias 
2770 Langhornb Plutarch (1879) S^?/ I will outbaivl 

the orators 2877 Sunday Mag 53 The pioprietors each 
employ a speaal ‘ bawler who mounted on a barrow 
attempts to outbawl his rival. 

Outbeam (autbfm), v* [Out- 14, 18.] 

1 zntr. To beam out or forth. 

2797 CoiERiDGE in Cottle Early Recoil (1837) I. 232 In 
every motion, her most innocent soul outbearas so brightly, 
that [etc.] 18^ E H. Sears Aihanasta ii 111. igS His 
outheammg Divinity breaks upon them 
2 . irons* To surpass in beaming , to outshine 
1^9 Bailey Festns 111. (1854) lo biightness like yon 
moon. Mildly outbeaming all the beads of light. 

Ontbear (autbe^*i), v* [Out- 15, 15 b, 18 ] 

1 . tz^am To bear forth, carry away poetic, 
a X300 E* E Psalter ix 26 Out born be his domes fra his 
face alle Ihd* Ixxvii 52 And he out bare als schepe his folk. 
2844 Mrs, Browning Bonn , SouCs Expression, This song 
of soul I struggle to outbear Through portals of the sense 
f 2 . To bear out ; to support; to sustain Obs 
*330 Palsgr 650/1 Who so ever saye the contrary, I wyll 
outbeare the. 1587 Mascall Gmt Cattle, Sheepe (1627) 205 
Ihe Winter killeth many Sheepe, the which ye did suppose 
they would haue out-borne tfie sayd Winter. 1824 Bp. 
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OUT-BEARD. 

Mountagu Ga^ 4S Saits pro ttnptnot if you can out- 
beare it, 

3 . Nattt = OUTCABEY V. 2. 

Z69X Foulkes in Lond. Gas, No The Dover did 

sut-bear her with Sail, by which nieanb her Foretopmast 
came by the Board. 1865 Morn Star 30 Aug , £>en our 
handsome Edgar was outborne by the black mass of the 
Solfenno, with her keen, scooped-out bow slowly parting 
the water 

Out-'beaTd, v [Out- i8 c ] irans To over- 
come by bearding or show of defiance. 

i6zz Speed Gt Brtt ix \iu §12 539 Did he spare 
to out-beard his Sou\raigne hiraselfe‘? 1673 J/m Madam 
Charlton i A bold hletbeor may out-beard the Sun 
Ou'tbearing, sb [f bear out* Out- 9.] 

1 1 Production, bringing forth. Ohs, 

f Z350 All Saints 93 m Horstm Altm^l Leg (i88t) 143 
pat was ordand for J>is thing, lo pay for jje erth out bering 

1 2 Projection Obs 

z6xx CoTGR., Coude de la branche^ the elbow or out-beanng 
of the branch of a Bit. 

3 Self-assertion Sc, 

187X W Alexander Johnny Gihh (1873) 269 Wi’ a’ 'er 
ootoeann' an* pride 

tOu’tbearing, a, Ohs. [f as prec • 
Out- 10] Self-asseitive, arrogant 

1807 Hieron jyks. I 374 1 his out-bearing humour is so 
strong m the vnregenerate, that euen when they are con- 
demned and are going away to hell, they will yet tume 
againe, and say, ‘When did wee so and so?' i6a6 R. 
Bernard Isle o/Man (1627) 157 , 1 tooke it for granted that 
my Gentne stood in idlenesse in great wordes, and in 
some out-beanng gestures, the formes of Gentry. 
Out-beg, -beggar, etc . see Out-. 

Outbelcb. (autbe 1*J), v, [Out- 15, 18.] ii-aiis, 
a To belch out b. To outdo in belching 
1573 Twynb AEneid x. Ee j b, Flame forth sparkling hie 
from, head Outbelching spouts forth beames 1602 ^ndPt 
Reiurnjr Patnass r vi 495 Hang him whose verse can- 
not out-belch the wind. 

Out-be*ll0Wj z' [O0T-18, iSc] irans 
outdo in bellowing ; to roar louder than, b. To 
overcome by bellowing or loud noise 
X623 Bp Hall Great Imposter Wks, (1625) 505 Thus Saul 
will lie-out his sacrilege, until the very beasts out-bleat 
and out-bellow him. ifitoy Director II 331 To the unspeak- 
able annoyance of the actor, whom they perhaps outbellow 
in some of his finest passages X834 Fraser's Mag X 16 
They out-bellow bulls 1876 Swinburne ^7 1340 

Ifc clamour outbellows the thunder. 

Ou*tbent, ppU a, [Out- ii] a. Bent out 
or outwaids. b Bent upon going or getting out 
1601 Daniel Clv IPars vn xvi, Which had no power to 
hold-m minds outbent 1623 Lisle Dn BartaSi Hoe 15 1 It 
is concave and convex, which is as much as to say inbent 
and out-bent 2882 W. K Parker in Trans Lmn Soc, 
II 111 167 The base is attached to the most outbent part 
of the tiabecula. 

Outbi d, V [Out- 18, 17 ] 

1 * trans To outdo in bidding or offenng a price; 
to offer a higher price than. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xvui (1877) i 300 One of them 
doo commonlie vse to out bid another 1622 Malynes 
Law Merch 4x0 So by outbidding the other, oftentimes to 
laise the wares 1741 Middleton Cicero I v 342 He 
bought the house by outbidding all who offered for it 1901 
A. Lang m Blackw Mag Oct 490/x The late Mr Quaritch 
outbid me for the only copy of Lautier I ever saw. 

2 Ji^, a. To offer more than; to outdo or sur- 
pass in any quality, statement, etc. 

X597 Warner Alh vi xxxiii, He -that would not be 
out-bid For courage Z642 Rogers Naaman 142 Our out- 
bidding the liords owne asking; is no marke 01 our selfe- 
denialC 1833 Herschbl Pop Led .Sr ii § s (1873) 52 
He wras outbid by Anaximander, who said it wras twenty- 
eight times as large as the earth. 

fb Of things: To sui pass m value. Ohs 
X842 Rogers Naaman 392 As much as Crownes or Royalls 
outbid brasse farthings. X671 J. Allen Dedham Pulpit 20 
From the unspeakable, unconceivable and excellent worth 
of this peace, it will outbid all other things in the world. 

+ 3 To overestimate, overrate Ohs 
1688 Shadwell Sqr Alsatia v Wks 1720 IV 107 You do 
me too much honour, you much out-bid my value 1702 
Rowe Amh, Step-Moih i l 260 You out-bid my Service: 
And all returns are vile, but words the poorest 
Hence Outbidding’ vbl sb, and ppl, a. Also 
Outbrdder, * one that out-bids* (J ). 

1632 1 . L Law's Resol Worn Rights 146 A thousand out- 
ndmgs and out-biddings is no forfeiture 1830 J W Choker 
in C. Papers (1B84) II, xv 86 The. out-biddmg spint of a 
tyro at the auction for popularity 

Out-Billinsgate, -billow, etc : see Out- 
Outbirth (au'tbai])). [f. Out- 7 + Birth 

1 . That which is brought forth or produced, or 
which springs from (something); the outward 
product or progeny 

1663 W Bayly Visit Jr on High 27 They are hid per- 
petually from the out-birthof the wisdom of this World, and 
revealed onely to the Babes in Che inward spiritual ground 
m Chnst Jesus 1740 Law App, to all that Doubt (1768) 21 
Heaven itself is nothing but the first glorious Out-birth, 
the beatific Visibility, of the One God in Trinity 1842 J. 
Sterling Ess , etc Tennyson (1848) I 458 All the rest is the 
direct outbirth and leflectlon of our own age 

2 . The action or fact of bringing foith rare 

X69X E. Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos Philos vii 8 The 

Instrument m the outbirth of this spirit is Venus 
Ou tblazei sb, [Out- 7.] A blazing forth. 
1843 J. Martineau Ckr Life (1867) 87 A more vehement 
DUtblaze of human crime 


Outblaze {autblt'i z), V, [Out- 14, iS ] 

1 . intr. To blaze forth, burst out with ardour. 
a vjxx Ken Sion Poet Wks 1721 IV. 3S4 She to the Hight 
of heav*nly Ardour niii,*d, When next the Daughters met, 
in Hj-mn outblaz’d 1870 Morris Eatihly Par, III iv'. 416 
j Therewith the smouldering fire again out blazed \\ iihin him 
2 trans. To surpass m blazing, to obscure by 
I a bnghter blaze ; Jig to outshine in biilliancy 
1742 Young A 7 Th i\ 585 His Wrath inflam'd, his lendei- 
j ness on Fire, Like soft, smooth Oil, outblazmg other Fires 
1 *7SSJ N. Scott transl //b/wr 28 In Armour, which 
out- blaz'd the Lamp of Day z86i Craik Hist Eng 
Lit , Milton's Podry^ A tide of gorgeous eloquence like a 
I ri\ er of molten gold , outblazmg e\ery thing of the kind m 
any other poetry 1876 Quid a In WvtUrCiiy vi 144 lo 
I buy big diamonds till she could outbiaxe Lady Dudley. 

t Otttblee'd, Ohs, [Out- 15, 14, i8.] 

1 . a iratis. To pour out or shed m the form of 
blood b intr To flow out as blood poetic, 

£1430 Lydg Min Potms (Percy Soc) 235 To paye our 
raunsoum his blood he did sheede j Nat a snial part, but al 
he did out bleede 1380 Lo Vaux in Farr S P hits (1845) 
II. 302 Thou, that for loue thy life and loue outblead. 
X596 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist itiot viii 95 Al the blude 
of his body is lattne outbleid at the saniyn. 

2 tram. To surpass in bleeding, lumce-use 
a Z63X Donne in Select (1840) X33 To find a languishing 
wretch in a soidid comer to set Chnst Jesus before him, to 
out-weep him, out-bleed him, out-die him, 

Outibloom (-bb 7 m), V, [Out- 18.] irans. 
To surpass in bloom. Also^ 

1746 W Horsley Fool (17481 1 48 Cheeks that out-bloom 
the Roses, 18x7 ron Beppo Iwxiv, You still may mark 
her cheek, out-blooming all t86x Whyte Melville Good 
for Xothingll 48 She will out-bloom her former self in her 
new- prosperity, even as bleak, barren March is out-bloomed 
by the merry month of June. 

I Out-blo‘ssom, V, [Out- 18 ] « prec. 

169S Coi^G^vE, Lo/ve for L<me V 11, I have seen fifty in a 
side-box by Candle-light out-blossom five and twenty 
1884 Tennyson Bechet ProL z6 True, one rose will out- 
blossom the rest. 

OntblotyZ^ poet, rOoT-15] tram To blot out. 
1549-69 N in StemhoM ^ Hopkins' Ps cix il 1, Theyr 
name out blotted in the age, That after shall succede a x6oo 
Flodden F 11 1 (1664) 32 Ihe chief renown eke of your child 
Your beastish acts should clear out blot, c 1864 J. Addis 
Ehzab Echoes (1870) 16 The heavy fog-wreaths rise Out- 
blot the wavent^ distance. 1901 Acadeu^ 7 Dec. 572/x 
Men, whose siu Bfe would outblot. Ye alone receiv e Him not. 
t OU’t-blowed, ppl, a, Obs, rare-K [Odt- 
1 1 ; * error for outblown or outbmed ] 

1^7 Dryden Ind Emperor i. 11 (1668) 6 And at their 
roots grew floating Palaces^ Whose out-blow’d \ed 1725 
-blowed] bellies cut the yielding Seas. 

Outblown (Qu’tblJan), ppl a [Out- ii] 
Blown out, mflated , blown abroad. 

1851 Melville Whale I xl 285 The outblown rumours of 
the white whale did in the end incorporate with themselves 
all manner of morbid hints. 

Out-blunder, -blur, etc • see Out- 
Outblu'sb, V, [Out- 18 ] irans To outdo 
in blushing, to surpass m rosy colour. 

1634 Habington Castara 11, (Arb) 93 Perhaps not the 
chast morne herselfe disclose Againe, t'outblush tVaemulous 
rose. X640 A Melvilld Comm pi Bk {i8m) 52 The bright 
sone could not outblusche her 1703 Tate On Queen's Pic f 
VI, The modest Matron . Out-blush'd her own Vermilion 
Dye. x8oo T Moore Anacreon Ixvi 28 Not more therose, 
the queen of flowers, Outblusheb all the glow of bowers 

Outblu'ster, [Out- i6, i8 b, c.] 

1 tram To drive or do out of by bliistenng. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II 15 Those wives can 
suner themselves to be out-blustered and out-gloomed of 
their own wills, instead of being fooled out of them by acts 
of tenderness and complaisance. 

2 . To outdo m blustenng, to get the better of by 
bluster. 

a 1863 Thackeray Round, Papers, Medal Geo, IV (1869) 
358 If ever I steal a teapot, and my women don’t stand up 
for me outbluster the policeman, and utter any amount of 
fibs before Mr Beak, those beings are not what 1 take them 
to be. 1878 J. Inglis Sport JVorhxm 146 A man. .in 
fierce altercation with another, who tries his utmost to 
outbluster his furious declamation * 

Outboard (au’tbooid), a, ado Natit, [f. 
Out- 12-1- Board sb Cf Inboard ] 

A, adj, a. Situated on the outside of a ship, 
1823 Crabb Technol, Diet , Outboard {Mar), an epithet 

for whatever is without the ship. ^1850 Rndim Navig, 
(Weale) 135 Outboard, on the outside of the ship, as ‘the 
outboard works \ 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk vii 
(ed. 2) 266 The outboard plane may be made of mess tables, 
b. Outward from the median line of a ship. 

1893 Wesim Gae 31 May 6/2 An obstruction bad loted 
in her outboard pipe 1895 Centwy Mag Au^ 597/1 Two 
passageways, connected the bow and stern 10 inch guns, on 
the outboard side of each Wng officers' quarters, etc. 

B. adv a. In a direction out from the ship’s 
side, or laterally away from the centre of a ship, 

X836-48 B D Walsh tr. Ansiophmtes 5 S A strap by 
which the oar was fastened to the rowlock to prevent its 
slipping out-board, 1848 J F. Cooper ^r<&tf(Fhigel) 
A window which opened in-board, or toward the deck, and 
not out-board, or toward the sea. 

b. Of position • Outside a ship or boat ; nearer 
to the outside than something else 
1869 Sir £.Reed Shsp-budd, xv, 279 The length outboard 
is 8 feet 6 inches, and that inboard about 3 feet 1875 
Stonehenge Brtt, Spot is 640 The oar or scull is always 
alittle heavier outboard than inboard. z88a Nares Seaman* 
ship (ed 6) 154 TOich end of the shackle is outboard? 


Out-boil, -bolt, etc. • see Our-. 

Out-bond. A term (in Dictionanes) founded 
on the phiase out and in bond^ applied to an 
alternate disposition of the bricks or stones in 
forming a quoin or jamb. 

1842-76 Ovtivs A I chit. Gloss ,Out and m Bond, a Scotch 
terra for alternate header and stretcher in quoins, and in 
window and doorjambs. 

^ The application of out-bond to a ‘stretcher’ on 
the face of a wall as given in some lecent Diels, 
is appaiently not in use. 

OtL't-book. In Clearing-house business . Short 
for out clearing hook . see Out-clearing. 

1884 Howarth dealing System iv. 52 The represenm- 
ti\e of that bank is obliged to go to the desk of the 
complainant and take with him his ‘out-hooks* 1897 
Westm Cos 5 Mar 3/1 He puts the cheques, &.C , in bis 
case and returns to his office, taking with him lus out-books 

Out-border, -borough, etc : see Out-. 

+ Ou'tbom, a, {sb) Ohs. [Out- ii.] Bom 
out of the country , of foreign birth, b. sb A 
foreigner. 

CX450 Cov Mysi x\x, (Sbaks Soc) 302 If Ihesus were 
outbom in the load of Galylye 1532 in Strype Eccl Mem 
(1822) 1 . 1 xMi 207 By whom [an Englishman] the Pope's 
Holiness may be as well answered as by an out-bom man. 

I 1:1550 Sir j Chekc Alatf, x gloss. We now cal yein 
* strangers and outborns, and outlaiidisch. 

I +Ou*tborrow, in phrase indorforo and out- 
horiow ‘surety in and out*, see In bough 2, Obs 
Ou't-bound, A [Oux-ii] Outward bound, 

1598 Barret Theor Warres 120 His home bound Indies 
fleet being safely arriued, and bis outbound sent away 
x666 Dryden Ami Mirab cciv, Outbound ships at home 
their voyage end. 1842 Longp Sp Sind 1. 111, Ihe soft 
wind Wafts to the out-bound manner the breath Of the 
beloved land he leaves behind. 

Outbou ud, V, [Out- 18, 17.] tram, a. To 
surpass in bounding, b. To leap beyond, overleap. 

1760-^2 H Fool oj Qual (1800) HI 24 He could 

out-run the rein deer, and outbound the antelope 1^5 
IVedm, Gas 15 Oct. 3/1 It is a case of invention running 
not and outbounding restraint 

+Otl*t-bounds,jA//. Obs, [Out- 3.] Outward 
hounds; utmost or extieme boundaries or limits, 
x5q6 Spenser State Del Wks (Globe) 616/2 Knockfargus, 
Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the most 
out boundes and abandoned places in the English Pale. x66g 
WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric (1681) 87 The Propagation of Trees 
in Hedge-rows, and Out bounds of his Lands, 1690 Mor 
Ess Pies limes v. 83 Incuision on the Out-bounds of his 
Lordships Pnviledge and Authority. 

Outbow (autbou ), z;. [Out- 18.] trans. To 
outdo m bowing 

1728 Young Lme Fame iv 74 He can outbow the bowing 
dean 

t Ou*t-bowed,///. Obs, [Out-ii.] Bowed 
or bent outwards , bellied, bulgM 
1627 Bp Hall Holy Panegyr, Wks 475 The convex or 
out Mwed side of a vessell 

So + Out-bow lug/// a [Out- io.], bowing, 
bending, or bulging outwards, outwardly convex 
1657 PuRCHAS Pol, I lying Ins, i xv. 93 The sides being 
out-bowmg 

Out-bra'g, v, [Out- i8] trans. To outdo 
in bragging , to go beyond m boastful talk. 

2565 Golding Ovid's Met, xiii, (1593) 297 TTiou all others 
maist outbrag 1676 WvcHerlfy PI Dealer i i. Wks. 
(Rtldg 1x07/2 To out-flatter a dull poet, . outpromise a lover, 
outrail a wit, and outbrag a sea-captain, x8w W Irving 
Capt Bonneville (1849} iSz They tried to outbrag and out- 
lie each other x886 All Yeah Round 4 Sept, 103, 
b. Jig, To exceed in pride of beauty, 

XS97 Shaks Laver's Qompl. 95 His phenix downe began 
but to appeare Like vnsliorne veluet, on that termlesse skin 
Whose rare out-brag*d the web it seem'd to weie, 
t Out-brai'd) Obs In pa t -braid^, 
-breyd(e, etc. [f. Out- 15 Braid z'.i Cf 
Abbaid More correctly written as two words] 

a. trans. To wrench, snatch, or pull out; to 
draw (a swoid) 

X3 CoerdeL 4523 Men off armes the swerdes outbreyde 
1390 Govvfr Corf 1 , 306 And he for wra]>]ie his swerd out- 
breide [nme &ei Je] 

b. tntr. To start, spring, or burst out. 

1:1400 Sege Jems (E E T. S) 47/827 A womman, 
bounden with a barn, was on )>& body hytte pat pe barn 
out brayde fram Jj® body dene. 

c. trans. To dart out, to throw out, eject 

z6oo Fairfax Tasso x 1, The snake (that on his crest hot 
file out braid) Was quite cut off. 

TOutbrai. Obs, [Altered forni of 

Abr.ud ^ Upbraid : prob due to the equiva- 
lence of prec. with Abbaid trans To up- 
braid, reproach Hence f Outbrai ding vhl, sb 
1509 Barclay Shyp oJFolys (1570') 96 They haue no plea- 
sure, but thought, and great disease, Rebuke, outbrayding, 
and stripes Ibid X93 His fi ende he sooiie outbrayd^h of 
the same cx5xo — Mtrr, Gd, Mamteis (xSTo) F v, Thou 
should straungers in no maner despise, Outbrayding nor 
scorning with deede or wordes fell ^ 

\ Outpva'&cll, V rare, [Out- 14,] intr. To 
branch out, ramify, poet, 

1835 Browning Paracetsusv, 144 The molten ore.. Winds 
into the stone's heart, outbranches bright In hidden mines 
x868 Stephens Runic Mon I p v, Sciences, subtilly out- 
branching up and down and sideways into yet other near by 
lore fields 
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Ou't’branckii^, [Ocr-9.] A branch- 

ing out, ramification. So Outbxanchiiig ppl a, 
[Out- 10], branching out. 

1835 Bulev MysUCt etc. 123 The holy outbranchings of 
divimt>. 1838 w. Arnot Laws Heuveti IL xu 96 
There are many outbranching b>paths 1880 Fairbairn 
Stud. Life Cktisi v (18B1) 89 No outbranching trees made 
a cool restful shades 

Outbrast, obs pa. t. of Outbubst v. 
Outbrave (autbr^i v), v [Out- 18 b ] 

L trans To face with show of defiance, to stand 
out against bravely or defiantly. 

T589 Nashs Ded Grunds Menaphon (Arb.) 6 Who 
think to outbraue better pens ivitb the su’elling bumbast of 
a bragging blanke verse x 6 o^ Rowlands Helts Broke 
Loose 36, 1 haue knomie men die, That haue out-brau'd the 
Hang-man to bis face z^aa MASAHA^f Decades Warre v 
200 Let him therefore only outbraue danger, not wooe it 
1795 Morse Amer Geo^ II ao Instead of guarding 
against the inclemency of the weather, they outbrave it. 
rSaS D'Israsu Okas /, I. xii. 326 The Duke sat outfacing 
his accusers, and outbraving their accusations. 

2 . To outdo or surpass in bravery or danng. 

1596 Shaks Merck V it, 1. 28, I would . Out brave the 
heart most danng on the earth To wm the Ladie z6xa 
Drayton Poly-M^ v 8a That those proud Airies, ..Out- 
brave not this our kind in mettle. 1814 Byron Lara n mv, 
Outnumber’d, not outbraved, they still oppose Despair to 
danng, and a front to foes. 

b To outdo or excel m beauty, finery, or splendour 
of arr^; cf Bbavbby 3 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb) 60 Cupide dismounted 
from his mothers lappe to outbraue the Ihessalian ihimes 
in their beautie 1597 Gcrarde Her bal Pref , The Lillies 
of the field outbraued him. a i 65 i Fuller Worthies (1840) 
11 4^ Solomon himself is out-braved therewith [a flower] 
x86i Dixon Pers Hist Bacon vii 21 The prodigal bride- 
groom, clad in a suit of Genoese velvet, purple from cap 
to shoe, outbraves them all, 

C To outnval or surpass (in any quality) 

1589 Warner AIK Eng. vr xxx, My husband though by 
trade a Smith, for birth out-brau'd of none, xfias Drayton 
Poly olb xvii 48 Liuells, a large Waste, which other plaines 
out-braues. 1750 Cartc Hist, Eng, 11 3x0 He affected 
every where . to out-brave them on all publick occaitons 
Heuce Outbra'ved ppl a , Outbra vmg vbU sb 
2i.Ti^ppl a. 

x6ox Chester Love's Mart, (Shaks Soc) 56 Their out- 
brauing termes i6ro I Craven Gods Tnbunall (ifiax) 32 
The out-bramngs of roaring Ephraimxtes. 1658 J, Wright 
tr Camnd Nat Paraiox in 50 , 1 am no Man to suffer 
such out-braving Language. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 
11 m. 129 Suffice It, that no outbraved death Might end 
him iSyt Rossetti PoentSf Jenny 81 From shame and 
shame’s out-braving too, Is rest not sometimes sweet to you ? 

Out-bray - w [Out- is» i 8 ] 
tl tram. To bray out, ejaculate, utter see 
Bevy 1 4, and cf Abeay 3 b (Properly two 
words ) Obs, 

1558 G Cavendish Poems (1825) II 39 Hir voyce she out 
brayd 1339 Mirr, Mag, (1563) Q j, Whose rufull voyce no 
sooner had out brayed Those wofnll wordes. Ibid X ij, 
Wyth a sygh outbrayed. With woful cheare these woful 
wurdes he sayd 1603 Florio Monimgne 11 xiu (1632) 310 
For it enraged rave’s, and idle talk outbrayes 
2 . To outdo or surpass in braying or roaring 
1806-7 J, Beresford Mtsenes Hiem, Life (1826) iv. vii, A 
cait containinga million of ironbars which youmustout-biay 

Outbra zen, v [f Out- 1 5 b, i8 + Beazen z^.] 
1 . To brazen out; to face out or maintain defiantly 
or impudently. 

x68z T. Flatman Herachius Ridens No 29 (x/rs) I 190 
To out-brazen the Belief of a Conspiracy .to seize the King. 
173s Young Centaur Ded. High-bred, unbridled colts 
. with a blaze in their foreheads, to oatbrazen my rebukes, 

2 To outdo or surpass m unabashedness. 

1708 T Brown Lett, fr Dead Wks 1760 11 216 The 
expertest devils turn pale to see their impudence out- 
brazen’d by a club of mortal puritans. 17x0 Managers' Pro 
Con 39 Did he not out-brazen Sacheverell him^df ? 1878 
D Jenkins Haverholme 6 Could you not face the world 
and oatbrazen the Devil? 

tOU't-breacb,. Obs, [Out- 7.] Au outbreak, 

1609 Bp W Barlow /mu Nameless CatJi 352 This last 
reuolt and contemptuous outbieachso exceedingly disloyall 
..to his Gcatious Soueraigne 

Outbreak (au tbr^k), sb [Out- 7,] 

1 . A breaking out; an eruption; an outburst 
of feeling or passion, of hostilities, of disease, of 
volcanic ener^, etc 

1602 Shaks Ham ii i. 33 The flash and out-breake of 
a fiery niinde x8x8 Lady Morgan Autobwg, 23 It is the 
ontaneous outbreak of a good and kind heart 1830 
ERSCHEL Stud, Nat, Philos 348 The first out-bieak of 
modern science. 1848 Kingsley Samt's Trag iii, 1 74, 

1 had expected some such passionate outbreak 1835 
^IkCAaLtci Hist, Eng xiv III 419 An outbreak of patriotic 
and religious enthusiasm. 1878 Huxley Physiogr 199 In 
some case volcanic outbreaks take place actually beneath 
the sea. 1879 St George's Hasp Rep IX 714 Two 
diphtheritic outbreaks. 1885 Lpool Daily Post 11 Apr. 
4^ Since the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

2 Geol, The emergence of a rock at the surface , 
the outcrop of a stratum; tlie eruption of an 
intiusive igneous rock. 

x8o6 Martin in Phil Trans XCVI 345 If the whole 
was an even plain, the border or outbreak of each stratum 
would appear regular and true. xSaS Craven Gloss (ed 2) 
s, V , When a vein of coal, &c appears on the suiface, it 13 
called an out^breck, the same as a crop-out 1873 Tristram 
Mood IV, 65 In the neighbourhood of the basaltic outbreaks 
which frequently disturb the stratification. 


8 A breach of the peace; a public display of 
opposition to established authority ; an lusurrection. 

1849 Macaulay Hist Eng vni. II 440 If the misgovern- 
ment of James were suflerra to continue, it must produce 
a popular outbreak. iSgi Gallenga Italy 71 Revolutionary 
outbreaks in Sicily, 1858 Buckle Cwtltz (1873) 

S93 Outbreaks, no doubt, there have been and will be, but 
they are buists of lawlessness rather than of liberty. 

Outbreak (autbr^ik), v, [Out- 14.] intr 
To break out (In OE. and ME, properly two 
words ; now only poetic.) 

c xooo j^LFRic SoAv^' Lives xxxi 866 Swa hmt him for 
burnon on Jiam baece Ins reaf and he for tiam bryne ut bi mean 
ne mihte 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6567 Baideliche he spac 
& sturneliche to >is water, })o it alles out brae, <m4oo 
yvtatne 6* Gaw 3243 Now es the lioun out broken c 1430 
Lonelick Grail xxvi 112 And longe it was Er Ony word 
Ei>er myhte Owt Breke 1604 Hieron Whs 1 574 And 
now and then outbrake the light X870 Morris Earthly 
Par I T 9s A frightful clamour from the wall outbroke 
b. To burst into flower 

x870 Morris Earthly Par, II ni 193 Round Venus' feet 
Outoroke the changing spnng-flowers sweet 

Ou't-breaker^. [Out- 8] One who makes 
or joins in an outbreak, 

Gxfiyo Spalding Tronb Chas I (1850) I. 8 But the 
prmcipall outbrakeris and malefactouris wes spaint 

OxL’t-brea.ker [f Out- 3 + Breaker sb 1 
5 ] A breaker at a distance fiom the shore 
1801 Southey Ikalaba xii. viii, The dash Of the out- 
breakers deaden'd 

Oil'tbrea king, vU sb, [Out- 9 ] A breaking 
or bursting out see break out m Break v, 54. 
cxi^^Poimdat St Bartholonmds^^ E T S) 15 Whate 
fastidious outbiekyngys hadde temptid hym 1432-50 tr 
Higtien (Rolls) V 187 Valentmianus Augustus deide m 
a manere outbrekynge of bis veynes X638 Sir T Herbert 
Trav (ed, 2) 41 He is (by the fresh out breaking of her 
beauty) captivated. X78z £ Erskine Wks (1871) 1 104 
They are free of gross outbreakings, being no common 
drunkards, sweareis or Sabbathbreakeis 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xx III 135 The place of its first outbreaking , in- 
dicates that the contagion came from abroad 

Ou’tbreakiug^, ppl a [Out- io ] That 
breaks or bursts out; see piec. 

x6or Daniel Civ Wars vii 1, Disoidinate Authontie 
durst not to proceed With an outbreaking course 1826 
E Irving Babylon II vii 176 Denoted by the outbreaking 
sore 1837 Carlyle Pr Rev I iv i, Immeasurable, mani- 
fold ; as the sound of outbreaking wateis 

tOut-breast,?'. Obs, [Oci-iSb] trans. To 
surpass m vocal achievement ; to excel in singing 
x6xa Two Noble K v vi,Two emulous Philomels now one 
the higher. Anon the other, then again the first. And by and 
by out-breasted, that the sense Could not judge between ’em 

Oiltbreathe (antbrzti), v, [Out- 14, 15] 

1 . trans To breathe out; f to expire; to ex- 
hale ; to emit as breath. Now poet, 

1539 Mlrr Mag Induct. (1563) R ij, Outbrethmg nought 
but discord euery where 1572 J Bathes Buckstone 

0 Not easely to be outbreaihed by vapour 1658 A Fox 
wurtd ^urg 1. iv 17 This young man out-hieaihed his 
last within Tew houres after xB6o F W. Faber Hymn^ 
Eternal Spirit xu, Thou art an unborn Breath outbreathed 
On angehand on men. xB66 Conington tr. Vtrg AEneidvm 
266 Cacus in his robber lair Outbreathing smoke andfiame 

2. ttdr. or absol, 

a 1623 Fletcher Lm£s Ptlgr 1 i. No smoak nor steam, 
out-breathing from the kitchen iXxB5x Moir Lmnent of 
Selim 1, The flowers outbreathe beneath my feet 
So OuirbTdathed (-bri^d), ppl, a breathed out 
a 1596 Spenser (J), That sign of last outbreathed life did 
seem. 177X Mackenzie Man Feel xxvin. (1803) 48 Her 
look had the hoind calmness of out-breathed despair 
Outbreathed (autbre*jt),jJ// 1x2 rf Out- 26 

+ Breath sb, + -ed.] Put out of bieath, 

X397 Shaks a Hen IP, i i. 108 Rend'nng famt quittance 
(weaned, and out-breath'd) To Heniie Monmouth. 1760-72 
H Brookp Fool of Qual (1809) I 84 Being all out breathed 
in turns, they remitted from iheir toil x8x6 Byron Siege 
of Cor xxiv, Outbreathed and worn, Coimth’s sons were 
downward borne. 

Ou tbrea'thing, [Out- 9.] Abiealh- 

ing out , an exhalation 

1831 Ld Houghton Mem Many Scems^ Italian io Italy 
{1844) 75 The bland outbreathings of the Midland Sea. 
X846 Trench Mirac xm (1862) 240-1 An actual outstreara- 
mg and ontbieathing of the fulness of his inner life. 

So Ou tbrea ^ssa^ppl a [OUT- 10] , bieathing out 
1849 Scars Regeneration 11 1 (1859) 7^ outbreathing 
influence of a li\ ing person 

Outbreed to Out-bubble see Out-. 
Outbri'ng, v rare [Out- 15. In ME. two 
words, m 17th c. poetic] trans. To bring out. 
see Bring® 21. 

/zxaoo Moral Ode 183 His fiond he ut Inochte. ^1374 
Chaucer Tioylns iii 908 (958) She kowde nought a word 
a-ryght out brynge 2623 H, Ainsworth Ps m Fan S P j 
Jas 7 78 And he outbrings them from then anguishes 

Outbrist, obs Sc. form of Outburst | 

[Out-bud, or Outbud, v , is given m some Diets, i 
as fiom Spenser, who has only the two words out 
budding ~ budding out 

1390 Spenser F, O i vii x^ Whose many heades, out 
budding ever new, D?d breed him endlesse labor to suhdew 3 

Ou*t-budding, [Out- 9] A budding 

out ; the buisting torth of a bud or buds. 

*840 Carlyle Heroes 111 159 That strange outbudding of 
our whole English Existence, which we call the Eliza- 
bethan Era 


Outbuild (-bild), V [Out- i 8, 17, 15 ] 

1 . trans. To surpass in building or durability of 
building, in quot 1834 catachr, to overbuild. 

X742 Young Nt Th vi 312 Virtue alone out-builds the 
I Pyramids 18^ Mar. Edgeworth Helen viu I 160 She 
had left off building castles m the air, but she had outbuilt 
beiself on earth 

2 . To build out poetic and iliet 

X847 Emerson Poems (1857) 15 Or how the fish outbuilt 
her shell 1890 J PuLsronD Loyalty to Christ I. 318 In 
Him the hidden afiections and power of our Father are 
outbuilt and expressed 

Oii't-bTli:lding(« [Out-j.] A detached build- 
ing, subordinate and accessoiy to a mam building , 
an out-house. 

1626 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) II 191 New 
owtbwyldings of my stables. 1824 Miss Mitford Pillage 
Ser 1 (1863) 78 Tlie great farm, with its picturesque out- 
buildings. 1851 Hawthorne Seven Gables xui, A huge 
load of oak-wood was passmg through the gateway, towards 
the out buildings in the reai 

Out-bulk, 'v [Out- i 8.] Uans To exceed 
in bulk 

1652 Benlowcs Theoph v xUx, And, eight score times 
out-bulks the Earth 1879 H N, Hudson Hamlet Pref 4 
We find the gloss, I can not say out-weighing, but certainly 
far out-bulking, the text. 

Out-buUer, etc. see Out- 14, 

Out-bu'lly, z'. [Out- 18, iS c.] trans. To get 
the better of by bullying ; to have the best of in 
bullying 

1708 Dtss Drnukeuness 15 That he may not be out- 
bulhed by the Oaths of Hackney-Coachmen z82$-9 Mrs 
Sherwood Lady of Manor (i860) V. xxMii 376, I myself 
should have ventured to mount any horse in my father’s 
stud, and could out-hully any groom in his stable 

Out-bu’rn, v, [Out- 14, 18, 17. (In ME. as 
two words.)] 

1 tntr. To burn out or away, to be consumed. 

1597 Shaks Pass Pilgi vii. She burn'd out love, as soon 

as straw out-burneth 

2 trans. To exceed in burning, burn longer than, 
1742 Young Ni, Th ix 165 Amazing Period I when each 

Mountain-Height Out-bums Vesuvius, x8m TilNNYSON 
Dream Fair Worn 146 Lamps which outburiTd Canopus. 
So On't-buruiufiT vbl sb , burning out, extinc- 
tion, Ou a.i burnt out, exhausted. 

1382 Wyclif Isa Ixiv 2 As out brennyng [Vulg. exusiio} 
of fyr, they shulden vanshe awei 1837 Carlyle Fr Rev 
I ui. Ill, In dull smoke and ashes of out-burnt Sensualities 
Outburst (au tbSjst), sb [Out- 7 ] 

1 An act of bin sting out; a violent issue ; an 
outbreak, explosion (of feeling, fervour, indigna- 
tion, etc.) ; a volcanic eruption 
1637 Trapp Comm Job 111 3 They repent of their out- 
bursts. 1855 Sensis ^ Int, 11 1. § 12 (1864) 96 The first 
outburst of muscular vigour in a healthy frame. x86o Geo. 
Eliot Mill on Floss ni 11, Tom was a little shocked at 
Maggie’s outhui-st, 1874 L Stephen Hours m Library 
(1892)! vii 259 This nairative is..not a volcanic outburst 
to shake the foundations of society. 

2 . The emergence of a rock or stratum at the 
surface; an ontciop; » Outbreak sh, 2. 

1708 J C, Compleat Collier 10 There is an Out-hurst 

or an appearance above ground of some vein of Coal. x8aa 
J Flint Lett, Amer 60 The strata being horizontal, and 
ihe out-burst of the coal about the middle-steep of the hill 

3 Comb, Outburst-bank, the middle part of 
a sea-embankment. 

1832 Wiggins EvibanKit^ 25 The outburst bank, 5 feet 
high and 6 feet wide at top, and with a slope of but to i, 

because this part of the bank will have to sustain but a 
transient stress fiom the top of the tide Ibid 123 The tide 
■will not flow moie than 10 feet at ordinary springs, in which 
case the mam bank will not be more than 6 feet m height, 
and the outbiust and swash banks 4 feet more. 
Outbu’rst, V rare Forms, see Out adv. 
and Burst v. [Out- 14 (In ME. usually two 
words, now poetic )] mti To buist out, 

13 Cursor M, 1088 (Gott ) A syhing of his hei t vte hrast. 
c Z400 Desir Troy 8045 That the blode outbrast, & on brest 
light CX430 Freemasonry 761 Suche word© my^ht ther 
outberste That myjht make the sytteyn evel reste 1568 
Saiir Poems Reform, ix. 124 Their boiling malice that lay 
hid In rageing sort outbiast. 1853 Browning Saul xiii, 
Then safely outburst The fan-branches all round. 

Ou’tbu rsting, vbl sh [Out- 9 ] A bursting 
out or forth So Ou tbu rsting pfi a [Out- io] 
X846 Trench HulseanLect Ser n. u 170 The outbui sting 
of bud and blossom, the signs of the reviving year 1833 
TALrouRD Castilian ii 11, Roar, and speak The strong out- 
bursting of a nation’s soul, X854 J Bruce Biog Samson v. 
124 Floods of outhursting tears 1880 W M Williams in 
Gentl Mag, Dec. 749 Such outhursting gases 
Out-bury, -bustle, etc. ; see Oct-. 
OiL't-bu:ttingi vbl sb, [Out- 7: cf to butt 
out,'\ concr A part that butts out ; a projection 
1730 A Gordon Mafh's Amphith, 267 The small Out- 
buttings of the Podium 

Outbny*, v [Out- 18, 15 ] trans To outdo 
or beat m buying , f to buy at a price beyond the 
value ; fto buy out or off, to pay to be rid of (^obs ). 

1608 Chapman Byron's Consp Plays 1873 II 234 He that 
winnes Empire with the losse of faith Out-buies it 1616 
Sir T. Roe Jml 10 Aug (1899) 228 They [Dutch] would 
both out-present, out-bnbe, and out-buy vs in all things 
1634 Bp Hall Contempt , N T. iv. xv, The wand and the 
sheet aie for poor offenders, the great either outface or out- 
buy their shame, 
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OUT-CLIMB, 


Out-biizz, etc : see Out-. 

Out-by, -bye, adv {adj) Sc, and mrih, 
dial [f OvT adv. + BYadv Cf. In-bt(e.] Out 
a little way; a short distance out; outside the 
house, abroad, in the open air ; to the outside (of 
a house, mine, farm, etc.). 

a X400-50 Alexander 2762 (Ashm.) pe ledts out of Landace 
& all he landis out-by 1752 D Stewart m Scots Mag 
(1753) July 344/2 There were two gentlemen wanting him 
out-by 1819 Scott Br La7nm vu, A' gaes wrang when 
the Master s out-bye Ibid, xxv, 1 he very pick-maws and 
solan geese outby yonder at the Bass x88x ]^ymond Mtmng 
Gloss , Ouibye or Ouibyestde^ Newc , nearer to the shaft, and 
hence further from the forewinnmg 1886 Stevekson Kid- 
napped 30 Step out-by to the door a minute 

to attnb Outside, out-of-doors, as y&, 

field-labour, out-by servant^ worker (on a farm) , 
out-lying, as ‘the sheep in the out-by field' ; oui’iy 
farm, a moorland farm 


x8i6 Scott Bl, Dwarf x, Harry and I hae been to gather 
what was on the outby e land, and there's scarce a cloot left 
N Monro Lost Pibroch (xgoa) 104 Our folk lived the 
clean outby life of shepherds and early risers. z8q8 Paton 
Castlebraes X45 (E D D ) The outbye agricultural workers 

Out-eall, -calvinx2S0, etc.: see Out-. 
Ont-ca'nti v, [Out- i8.] irans To surpass 
or excel in the use of cant (see Cakt sb 3) 

1658 Osborn Adv Son (1673) 182, I have heard him at 
another time out-Cant a London Chirurgion. 1670 \V Clarke 
Nat Hist, Nitre 91 If you would with 1^ Lord Bacon out- 
cant these or other Artists in their own Terms X772 Ann, 
Reg 7^ A prince who has .out-canted the most zealous 
enthusiasts in his appeals to heaven. 

Out-eaper, -carol, etc ; see Our-. 
On'tGaTriedji?^/ [O ut-ii.] Exported 
x8t8 a Barlow Weaving 17 Sum of the out-carried com- 
modities in value and custom, ;^2g4, 184 17 2. 

Outca vxj^v, [f Out- 15b, 18 + Cabby ®.] 
f 1 . irans To carry out, accomplish, Obs 
x6xi Ckar Author va Cory at' s Crudities, But he free from 
all other symptomes of aspiring will easily outcary that 

2 Naut, To carry more sail than; hence, to 
outsail, sail faster than 

18^3 M Scott Tom Cnngle viii. (1859) 158 His Britannic 
Majesty's schooner Gleam will from his greater beam and 
supeiior length outcarry and forereacb on you 1844 W H. 
Maxwell ^orts d- Adv Scotl xm (1855) iig If the breeze 
fieshened, the Clonnde outcamed the schooner 
Ott't-cairrjrinffi [Out- 9] Carry- 

ing out : a. Exportation, to. Accomplishment in 
prach^ 

1579 FeIiton Gmcciard, xviil (1599) 851 He gaue out 
ordenance, that there should not be transportation nor out- 
carying of goods X884 J Parker ApoH Life III, 39 The 
out carrying of a solemn step that involved the entire life 

Outcast (au*tkast), sb?^ [sb. use of Outcast 
ppl «.] 

1 . A person ‘cast out’ 01 rejected, an abject; 
a castaway; one rejected or cast off by his friends 
or by society ; an exile ; a homeless va^bond, 

13 Evang Ntcod 746 in Herrig Archtv LI II 405 pou 
our cast of all men, how dar pou negh bis temple nere X388 
Wyclif Ps lxxxui[ij. zi, 1 chees to be an out cast [Vulg. 
o^^^c^r/xlmthehousofmyGod is»6 Pdgr Peif QN dew. 
^531} ri7i 1 shall than be reputed as an outcast & nothynge 
set by. 1535 Coverdalb Ps xxi[i}. 6, 1 am a worme and 
no man • a very scorne of men and the outcast of the people. 
1570 Lfvins Mamp 36/12 An outcast, abiecins 1733 Pope 
Ep Cobham 204 He dies, sad outcast of each churoi and 
state. 183s Ht Martineau Hotnes Abr vi. 78 Being thus 
made outcasts, they acted as outcasts. x8^ Macaulay 
Hut Eng, ill I. 363 Quarters peopled by the outcasts of 


society. 

2 . That which is thrown out or away, refuse, offal; 
a plant thrown out from a garden. 

1398 TRBViSAi?2r/^ De P, R, xvii cxxxv. (BodI MS.) If. 
224^ Hulkes and offal and oute caste of come c X440 Prontp, 
Parv 37S/i Owte caste, or refuse, or coralyce of corne,.. 
cnbalum 1796 Withering Brit Plants (ed 3) II 309 
Found., in a situation that would allow of its being an out- 
cast of a garden 1842 Jml R, Agrtc Soc III 11 325 
A nobleman made a large pond in the solid clay, and burnt 
all the outcast. 

+ 8. An mfenor sheep culled from the rest of the 
flock. Obs, 

i&filwo vxKcebxx^jx Hist, Lea 23 (NW Lincolns. Gloss.) 
Fiffy-two weathers and hogges, outcasts. 

t 4 A projectile. Ohs, 

X674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv 120 The rist or spnng of all 
that swiftness that is given to outcasts Ibid, 129 When we 
give a dartingness to outcasts; 

t6. A part thrown out or built out from the 
main body of a building Obs 

X374 Nottingham Rec TV 157 For a chymney and ij out 
castes or purprestures to his house x6x6 Surfu & Markh 
Country Farme 87 You shall make round about the Doue- 
house, on the outside, two out-casts of hewed stone, or round 
ri^s of plaister, as broad as three or four chesse of stones. 

Ou'tcaat, sb:^ [Out- 7.] 

1 1 . The act of casting out , expulsion. Ohs. 

z6oo W Watson DecacordonizBodi 46 [There is] no danger 
at all to the Church, .by their [the Jesuits'] outcast 

2 . The act of throwing out or from one. 

1864 Gd Words 599/2 At each out-cast, it [a net] opens at 
every mesh. 

3 . A falling out, quarrel. (Cf Cast v. 81 f.) Sc. 

1634 Tymnghmne Sess Records in A L Ritchie (Ni, Si 

Baldred{fS&d) 238 Thair was ane outcast between George 
Sbortus and George Foster. x6m Rutherford Lett, to 
Jos Murray 21 Noy. (*671) 321, T tremble at the remcm- 
VOL. VII, 


brance of a new out cast betwixt him and me x8i8 Scott 
Hri, Midi, xlvii, Reuben never sleeps weel, nor 1 neither, 
when you and he hae had ony bit outcast 

1 4 . An outlet , a vent Obs 
x6ox Holland Pliny xxxi. 111 II 409 On either side of 
such pits certaine out-casts, tunnels, or venting holes, to 
receiue those hurtfull and dangerous vapours. 

Outcast (ou'tkast),^/ a, [Out- ii* seerizr/ 
out. Cast » Si ] 

1 Of persons* ortg. Abject, socially despised, in 
later use, Cast out from home and fnends ; hence, 
forsaken, forlorn, homeless and neglected, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth iii pr. iv 57 (Camb MS.) So mochel 
the fowlere and the moore owt cast iabjectior\ pat he is 
demised of most folk. CX400 Rule St Benet% £ T S) 
76/1034 Mine awne condicions wil I ken, Reproue & oute 
least of al women extao Shaks Sotin xmx, 1 all alone 
heweep my outcast state. 1795-7 Southey Juvenile 4- Minor 
Poems Poet, Wks II 72 Barbarous climes, Where angry 
England sends her outcast sons. 1828 S R Maitland 
Rev C Simeon 20 In this state of out-cast misery he lived 
for more than four years x86o Froude Hist Eng. V xia 
The highways and the villages were covered with forlorn 
and outcast families, now reduced to beggary. x888 Pall 
Mall G 23 Oct i/a The hitter cry of outcast London 

2 . Of things ; Rejected, discarded. 

CX560 R Morice in Lett, Lit Men (Camden) 25 Emongs 
the outecaste papers 1 haue founde one fragment of a Bull 
of Indulgences 1605 Camden Rem Ded a The rude 
rubble and out-cast rubbish of a greater and more serious 
worke 1853 Kane Gruinell Exp xvii. ( 1856) 129 To convert 
several outcast eatables to good palatable food. 

1 3 . Thrown out as an extension from the mam 
building. Obs, 

a 1645 Habington Surv IVorcs in Wares, Hist Soc, Proc 
I 135 In the Churcheyarde On the Soutbe syde aboue an 
outcast Chappell 

Ontca*8t, V. Now rare. [Out- 15. (In ME 
orig. two words : now poetic.)] tracts To cast out : 
see Cast 81. So Outca 
a 1300 E E Psalter 1 xxmu[i]. xx, I ches out casten for to 
bin In pe bous of God is min a 1325 Prose Psalter cvui[i]. 
9 Ben nij outcusten of her womnges. CX374 Chaucer Troy- 
lus V. 6x5 Here I dwelle out cast [bv r cast out] from afle 
loye a 1425 Cursor M, 18231 (Trin ) Outcast jyou art of 
goddes aungele 1483 Cath Angl 26^/2 To Oute caste, 
abicere Outecastyn, czelbo Hewers Bless Virg 

100 Thou . . wilt, as 1 think, me utterly outcast a x662 
Heylin Laud (1668) 156 It being the custom of all those 
whom the Court casts out, to labour by all means they can 
to out^mst the Court. 1741 £. Ersxinb Setyt, Wks 1871 
111 . 17 Their suspending, outcasting and deposing seven men 
from the holy ministry. X855 Lynch Rivulet yxw, 11, Fill us 
with the love, outcasting Murmur, fearfulness, and sleep 
Outcaste (Qu,tka St), {a,) [Cf Out- 12] 
One who has lost or is put out of his caste Also, 
One of no caste. 

1876 Encycl Bnt, V, igi On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between the spouses if the out- 
caste be a sonless woman, she is accounted dead. 1894 
J T Wheeler Short Hist India 59 Besides the four 
castes [of the Hindu people], there is a large population 
known as Pariahs or ou tcastes They are altogether inferior 
to the Siidras, and were probably the Helots of India when 
the Sddras were masters [But see Pariah ] 
to. as adj. Outside caste ; of no caste. 

1894 R. Kipung Jungle Bk, 37 They have no law. They 
are outcaste. 

On-tca*ste« v. [C£ Out- 26 : see Caste sh, 2, 

3.] irans. To put (a person) out of his caste; 
to deprive of caste , to cause to lose caste. 

1867 Native Opinion i Deo, A man will be outcasted if he 
observes mourning for one day instead of two, or partakes 
of boiled rice with his coat on. 1889 Times 2x Oct 5/3 Two 
members of the Jam community have^ recently been out- 
casted by their co-relig^onists for visiting England. x8m 
Mission Herald (Boston) Aug 329 By this act he not only 
outcasted bis son but also incurrea the displeasure of all bis 
caste people 

Hence Ou-tca sted a , Outca sting vb/. sb, 
x886 Pall Mall G 27 May 11/2 The caste system has been 
so very much battered about, that outcasting has lost 
almost all its terrors 1891 Daily News 12 Jan. 5/6 
Measures taken with this object would be illusory so long 
as * outcasting * was possible. 

Outcasting (au*tka stiq), M, shy [Out- 9 
(from cast oit^ 

1 The action of casting out ; ejection, expulsion ; 
vomiting J rendering outcast, 

1398 Trevisa Barth DeP, R, vin. xl. (Tollem MS ), Also 
by oute castynge and strecchynge, and ouercastynge of 
bemis, ly^t bt^g^ forpe all pinges. C1400 tr Secreia 
Secret, Gov Lordsh, 75 Outkastyng wasshis pe body, & 
clensis pe stomake of roten & cuyl humours. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Acts xxvii 18 On the nexte daye they made an 
outcastinge x8a6 E, Irving Babylon II. vii. 171 The out- 
casting and desolation of the Jews 
f 2 That which is thrown away; refuse; offal. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv[i ] 6 'ftiof thai seme laith 
and outkastynge til some, .til me thai ere faire and bright 
1382 Wyclif i Cor, iv. X3 The panngis, or out-castinge, of 
alle thingis CX400 Rule St Benet (E E T S) 14 It es 
wrmis and na man, And ut-castyug 0 men. x6z6 Surfl & 
Markh Country Forme 386 Worth nothing but to make 
refiise and outcastings of. 
f 3 An offshoot Ohs, 

1340 Ayenb, 22 he vifie outkestinge of pilke stocke is 
scorn? .fe zixte kestmge out of the like boae is wy>- 
stondinge. 

Outcasting, vhl, sb 2 • see Outoaste v 
Ou'tcastness* U Outcast a, +-kess ] The 
state of being im outcast 


1846 Hare Mission Com/. (1850) 124 Shame and scorn and 
outcastness and destitution and disease and death. 
Out-cavil, etc ; see Our-, 
t Outce'pt, V, Obs. [Out- 25 ] « Except v. r, 

1470-85 Arthur x. Ixxii, 1 oute cepte hym of al 

knyghtes, 1530 Palsgr. 650/1 He is the strongest man 
that ever I savie, I outcept none 

t Outce'pt, quasi-^-^. and conj, Obs Also 6 
-cepte, -aep, -sept, [originally pa pple. of prec.] 
A c^si-prep, « Except 1. 

CX400 Lan^ands Cyntrg, 140 Alle jie membris out cept 
he lacertis of bresL 1502 Arnolds Chron, (x8ix) 230 
Outcepte euer the goods marchaundises or dette 15x8 
Waie^, Arch in xath Rep, Hist MSS. Comm App. v 
327 Noo lords shall drynk no maner of man .oute'iept 
tfaer pleasures and willes. 1633 B Jo^soviTaleTi^ i lilij, 
Of any other countie I’ the kingdome. Pan Out-cept 
Kent, for there they landed All gentlemen. 

B quasi-co^j. = Except co^n- 2. 

1528 Paynel Salerue's Regimen 2D11J, Outcept thou 
trust m the figure. 1550-63 Mach\n Diary 249 The 
menyster wold nott, owtsept she wold com at yj in the 
momyng x&zx B Jokson Gipsies Metanioiph Wks 
(Rtldg) 624/1 Outcept I were uith child with an owl, as 
they say, 1 never saw such luck. 

Outch, variant of Ouch inty 
t Ou*t>-clLa*mber. Obs, [Out- i] a. A 
room outside a house, etc. to. An outer room, 
an antechamber 

14.. Why I can't he a Nun 267 in E E P, (1862) 145 In 
that couent were they now^t; But an owte chamber for 
hem was \vr0w3t a x53x Donne Lett, (1651) 314. I aske 
your leave, that I may hide myselfe in your oiUcnamber 
1654-66 Earl Orrery (1676) 550 He retired himself 
into an out-Cbamber. 

iOu'tcihBJige. Obs.nonce-wd, [Out- 6] ? Out- 
ward or foreign exchange, 

1695 W. Lowndes Ess, Amendm Sitv Com 41 His 
Chamberlain, and Master and Worker and Warden of aJl 
his Exchanges and Outebanges in England and Gaits 
Outclxa'rm, v, [Out- 1 8.] irans. To surpass 
in charming ; to charm more potently. 

17x0 Norris Chr, Prudence v. 235 To outcharm all the 
pleasures and Relishes of this sensible world 1827-44 
N P. Willis Poems, Psyche 15 One silent look of thine, 
Like stronger magic, will outcharm it all 

Out-chase to Out-chide : see Out-. 
t Ou'tchoo sin|[, vbl sb, Obs, [Out- 9.] 
The action of choosing out, selection ; a levy 
X535 CovERDALE X Ktfigs v 14 Salomon made an out- 
chosynge (of workmen) thorow out all Israel. And y* 
outchosynge was thirtie thousande men 

Out-citizen to Out-clamour t see Out-. 
Outclass (autkla s), v. Sporting. [Out- 26 ] 
tram. To beat or surpass (a rival) so completely 
as to put him virtually out of the same class or to 
preclude the notion of his being a competitor ; to 
leave ‘ nowhere * m a race or contest. 

1870 Daily News 12 May, She [a yacht] was completely 
outclassed on that occasion, and never stood the slightest 
chance from start to finish 188a Si James's Gaz 4 Apr 
p/x A fine young fellow but beside the bright and merry- 
looking athlete who opposed him he seemed quite outclassed. 
1893 Q [Couch] Delectable Duchy 83 As a liar, lout-classed 
every man on board. 

Ou*t-clea:rauce. Commerce, [Out- 6.] The 
act of clearing out , the clearance of a ship by the 
payment of the custom-house dues. 

1778 Foote Trip Calais i i, iSeawan says] You are 
welcome to anchor here as long as you list * But you will 
find the duties high at out-clearance. 

On*t-clea:ringv vbl, sb Banking, [Out- 6.] 
The sending out of bills of exchange and cheques 
drawn upon other banks to the Clearing-house, m 
order to their settlement by the banks on which 
they are drawn; hence, the bills and cheques 
collectively thus sent out to be cleared * the con- 
verse of In-cleabhtg Also aitrib as ou t-dear- 
ing book (short out-hook'), the book m which 
these are entered. Hence Ou t-olearer, the repre- 
sentative of a lank at the Clearing-house, who 
manages the ont-clearuig; also called out-clerk. 

[1827 Gilbart Prod Treat, Banking [1849) H 44a All 
the articles m the Clearing are entered .in a book called 
the Clearing Book On the left hand are entered the bills 
and drafts upon other Bankeis. These are called the 
‘ clearing out ' ] 1875 jEVONs/lfip«tfF (1B7B) 278 The exchanges 
aie effected by an equal number of messengers simulta- 
neously walking round the desks, delivering the parcels of 
*out clearing’ and receiving those of 'in clearing \ or, as 
they are caUed in New York, the Credit and Debit Ex- 
clianges; i88a A S. Michie Gilbart's Hist Banking II 
325 1 he In-Clearing Book of each clerk ought to agree^^ of 
course, with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerk?, 1897 Westm Gaz 
S Mar. 3/1 The 'out-dearers’ in the morning sort the 
various cheques received by their bank on the other clearing 
banks in alphabetical order, and enter them m their 'out- 
clearing books' under the names of the differefu banks. 
Ou'&cli'mb, t'. [Out- 1 8, 17,] /ww. To sur- 
pass in climbing ; to climb or ascend beyond. 

axSxo B, JoNSON Pr, Henry's Barriers Wks (Rtldg.) 
477/1 Buildings . that were the pride of time And did the 
barbarous Memphian heaps outclimb. 1854 Owen in Circ 
Sc , Organ. Nat I. xpS It can outclimb the monkey, xSea 
Temple Bar Mag, Oct 269 They have outclimbed the 
wood, and are standing on the close, .grass of the hillside. 
Out-clothing, -duto, etc. • see Out-. 

%% 
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+ On t-COat. 06 s, [OoT- 3 ] Aa overcoat. 
x<S84 Londmt Gaz, No 1991/4 A brown Cloth OutpCoat. 
1760-7* H Brooke I^qoI tif QtuiL (1809I I 68 Coats, out- 
coats, shirts, waist-coats. 

On't-co'llene, a [Out- 12.] Not residing: 
within the huilcEngs of a college • applied chiedy to 
members of a college who reside or lodge outside 
1861 Tskvelvan Horiue at Athens, Colder than out- 
college breakfasts 1884 R Ornsbv Mern R Scott 
1 *4 To these must be added his * ouKollege ’ friends 1^3 
Fowler Hist C C. C. (O H S ) *24 Another scholar, for 
having in his room some out-college men without leave, 
was sentenced to be kept hard at work in the library for a 
month (Oxford) ‘List of Out-college Residents’. 

Out-coloup, etc. . see Out-. 

Outcome (an tkum), sd, [Out- 7 ] 

1 1 The act or fact of coming out. OSs 
A 1*23 After R, Bo WiSuten hope of vtcume. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bntceiv 361 And we sail neir enbuschit be, Quhar we 
thair out-cummyng [MS. E, outecomej may se. ^1500 
XMnciht 592 Two kmchtis,.waLang his outcome 

b. The time of the year when the days begin 
to lengthen (Jam.) Se, 

1706 Mart of CeRzngiettfi in Watson Caff. Sc Poems i 
43, I pray you, Duncan, thole me here, Until the out- 
cum of the Year 17*5 Wodrow Corr (1843) If 87 They 
talk that Mar deigns to q.uarter in Perth this season till 
the outcome of the year. 

2 . That which comes out of or results from 
something; visible or practical lesalt, effect, or 
product, (orig Sc ; app, made Eng by Carlyle.) 

1788 R. Galloway Poems 13 And for the outcome o' the 
story, Just trust it to your nt'lioiir tory 1808-18 J amieson, 
Otttcome, Termination.. Increase, product. xSga Carlyle 
Mtsc Sosweffs yoknson (1857) 59 We do the man's intel- 

lectual endowment great wrong, if we measure it by its mere 
logical outcome. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag iiL lu. 138 
Scan results and outcomes 1857 Ruskin Pol Econ Art 
Addenda Note 8 Nothing more than the natural growth and 
outcome from the little dishonesty of the little huyers and 
sellers. x86^ Sai, Rev 19 Aug S27/x He is, as the modem 
phrase has it, the outcome of these fine fictional theories. 
1874. Sully Semai, d- Ininii, 76 Readiness to act [is] the 
sure outcome and test of belief 

3 . An outlet. 

188S W. D Howells Silas Latham (1891) 11 185 There 
ain't gainK to be the out come foi the paint m the foreign 
markets that we expected 18^ H Nisbet Bush GirVs 
Rom 46 There were lots of other outcomes for her heroic 
efforts without her going to war for the sake of her country 
t 0 ll*tC 0 ]Uey^j^/ a. 06 s, In i litarLcumen, 5 
out(e)-GoiueiL. [In OE, f. from wthout + 
cumen^ pa pple., come ] Come fiom without, 1 e 
from another country or place ; foreign 
C893 K. /Slfrud Oros vugs ]>aet ])sbT n<in utancymen 
mon cuman ne dorste a 1023 Wulfstan Blow xv. (1883) 
91 ^Ijttodige men and utancumene swySe us swencao 
c xaag Et^ Conq, Irel 18 For out-comen men that he lade 
with h>in, Ibid , The owt-comen folk pat was thus in to the 
landl-come 241^ Water/ Arch in xcih Rep. Htsi MSS 
Comm, App v 307 No oute commes man nor strangere 
So On too mer, f a. a stranger , one coming from 
outside Ohs b One coming out from a place 
i6on in Hist, WakeJUtd Gram Sch, (1892) 70 By any 
schoueroroutcommer 1880 L, Wallace j5f»-^/w^423 ‘What 
IS going on? ' one of the Galileans asked an outcomer 

t Oa*t-co meling. 06 s exc. dtal. [f. Odt- 
+ CoiCEiiiNa, after OoTCOMB ppl, a ] One who has 
come from without ; a stranger, sojonmei, as distin- 
guished from a native, or original lesident 
X3 . E. E, Alia, P, B 876 An out-comlyng, a carle, igss 
in btrype Eccl Mem Cx7ar) 111 i xxxiu. 429 , 1 beseech you, 
as out comitngs and strangers, to abstain [etc.] 

Ou'tco-ming, v 6 I s 6 . [Out- 9.] 

* 1 * 1 . A coming out, issuing forth, coster, a place 
of issue or emergence. Ohs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 12593 At pe vte-cuming o be yatte He 
tumd again 1375 [ace Outcome sb, x] 1398 Trcvisa Barth. 
De P.R V lx. (BodI MS.) If 30/2 A seneu^e is naisch atte 
be oute comynge and hard fortheward. a 1548 Hall Chron , 
Hea, VI 107 b. In the plain feld abidyng the outcommyng 
and battaile or their enemies. 

2 . Event, issue , a result, a product 

1382 Wyclif Gen xli. 13 We harden alle thingis that after- 
ward the outecomyng of me th mg proued 1858 J . M artindau 
Sind, Chr 306 They are the separate outcomin^ of a great 
hfe-thnlL E Whi te Life m Christ 111 xvii (1878) 323 
No mere outcoming of modem thought 

3 . Emanation 

1845 Trench Muff Led, Ser, l 1 o Him of whom the 
Scripture is the outcoming and the Word x86o ^ Serm 
Westm, Abb xi. 115 Our words are the outcoming of our 
inmost heai t. 

Out-compass to Out-oook* see Out-. 
t Ou*t-00T]Ler. Obs [Odt- 3.] An outlying, 
remote, or out-of-the-way comer or spot 
X530 Palsor. 250/2 Outcomer or secrete corner, reduyt, 
2626 Bernard Isle / Man (1627) 10 Besides many Backe- 
sides^y-lanes.and Out-coineis^theieare foure great streets. 
164* Fur LER Holy ^ Prof SI, n, ix. 82 Well skilled in some 
dark out-coir|||rs of Divinity. 

Outcorporate, v , : see Odt- 25. 

+ Out-co'te, V, [f. Out- i8 + Cote v i] trans. 
To sumass. 

25^ WARNER Alb Engr vi. xxx. (26x2) 149 She of the Gods 
and Goddesses before the wanton noted, Was of the Gods 
and Goddesses for wantonnesse out-coted 
Out-couut, -ooimtry . see Out-, 
fOut^cou'iiteiiance, v, Ohs, [Ouiv 26] 
Uans, To put out of countenance, to outface. 


X586 Bright Melattch xxix z66 Then is he presently 
outcountenaunced through the guiltie conceite. 1603 Florio 
Moniatgyte It 11 (1632) 190, I have seene him when hee was 
past threescore yeares of age mocke at all our sports, and 
outcountenance our youthful] pastimes. 26x3 J Davies 
Mnse's Teares (1878) 14 While high Content, in what- 
so-euer Chance, Makes the braue Minde the Starres out- 
countenance. 

t On^t-course. Ohs [Out- 7 • after Lat tx- 
cui szOf exettrstts numing out, mvaaon ] An excur- 
sion ; a hostile inroad or incursion 
a 1602 T Cartwright Coitfd Rkem N T (ifirS) 721 It 
so cru^eth this opinion of tae Saints out.couriies upon the 
earth. x6ax Mollb Ctanerar Ltv, Libr v. iv 333 Made 
out-courses upon the neighboi-countreys. 

Out-eoHTse, ; see Out-. 

Oil*t-C0UTt. [Out- 3.] An outer court. 

1655 H V MJGUKti Silex Scini i Son^dayes iii, A taste of 
Heav'n on earth the out-courts of glory, xyr6 South 
Sersn (;^44) VII xl 231 Persons who, like Agrippa, were 
almost Christians, and have been (as it were) in the Skirts 
and Out courts of Heaven. 

t Ontcxa'ckf v. Ohs, [Out-i8.] trans. To 
make a louder crack or noise than , to outbrag 
x$gx Greemb Groat's w Wti (tStj) 23 Furnish bimselfe 
With more crownes, least hee were outcrackt with new 
conuners. xboaondPt Return fir Pamass i.vi 498 Hang 
him whose veise cannot out-belch the wind Cannot out- 
cracke the scarr-crow thunderbolt x6o6 Marston Fanvn iv 
F iij b, Heele out ciacke a Germaine when hee is drunke 

Out-cva'fll, V, rare, [Out- 21 ] trans. To 
surpass m craft or cunning, to outwit. 

2879 H N Hudson Hamlet 24 Claudius must get up very 
early, and be very busy wben up, to out-craft him 

t Out-cra’ftyi » Ohs rate^^. [f Out- 20 + 
Crafty (if not a mispnnt ioxotit-aafied) ] = prec 
xfirxSHAKs Cymi nr iv 15 That Drug-damti*d Italy, hatli 
out-craftled him. And hee’s at some hard point. 

Out-erash, out-crawl . see Out-. 
f Ou’torease. Obs mre [Formed as the oppo- 
site of increase^ after such pairs as mgitmthi out- 
giowth^ Outgrowth, outshoot j emigration 
2625 Lisle Du Barias, Hoe 96 As for tbeir Colonies and 
Outcreases into Spam they are hardly proved Ibid 103 
The men of Marseil are counted an Outcrease of Asia. 
Ou'tcriev. Now rare [Out- 8.] One who 
cries out a One who raises an outcry ; a brawler. 

XJ35 CovEROALE Iso. xlii. I He sbal not be an outciyer, 
ner an hie mynded person. 2562 Daus tr Bullinger on 
Apoc (1573) 150 Plagues, disturbeis,outcryers, and iniurious 
agaynst God and hys Saints. 1584 Ltycesters Commouio, 
(1641) 30 To stop the mouths of out-criars. 

t b One who sells by auction (Outobt sh, 2). 
*S77-®7 Hownshed Chron III 1207/1 To be cried thiough 
the citie by a man with a bell, and then to be sold by the 
common outener appointed for that purpose. 

Outcrop (an tkrpp), sh, [Out- 7 • cf crop out, 
Csopw 10 J Mining 2esAGeol, The cropping out 
01 emergence of a sfratum or vein at the suifece ; 
the edge of a stratum or vein that thus crops out 
2805 Edin Rev VI 244 Most of our coal has been dis- 
covered by exploring their outcrops. z8x< W. Smith Mem 
Map Strata Eng, ^ Wales 7 The edges of the strata, which 
may all be crossed in a journey from east to west, ate called 
their outcrops* 2878 Huxley Physiogr, ag Rain falling 
upon the ground is absoibed by the outcrop, or exposed 
surface, ofme sandy stratum zB8a J Hardy in Berm 
Nat Clnb, IX. No. 3 452 Outciops of limestone succeed, 
b iramf, 

2852-6 Woodward Mollusca 213 Flattened prisms of con- 
siderable length, arranged, obliquely to the surfaces of the 
shell, the intenor of which is imbncated by their out crop 

c. fig, A coming into outward manifestation. 

2864 Brcvior Two Worlds p vii, I regard these as only its 

incidents and outward evidences, not its essentials ; the mere 
outcrop on^the surface indicating the presence and operation 
of underlying spiritual forces, iBpv W. C Hazlitt Pour 
Gen, Lit, Pam 1 11. u. 92 Here we have an outcrop of that 
splenetic acrimony 

d. attrib, in Mining* 

2895 Hatch & Chalmers Gold Mines Rand 121 Shafts 
that are partly vertical and partly inclined among outcrop 
properties 2895 Si yames's Gaz 16 Nov 7/1 With regard 
to the productive capacity of the outcrop companies 
Ou'tcrop, » [f. prec sb ] inir a Mining 

and Geol To crop out (see Crop®. 10) or emerge 
at the surface, as a stratum or vein 
2848 yml R Agric Soc IX i 61 Wherever it outcrops, 
the soil IS distinguished for its fei tility 2895 •Westm Gaz 
27 May B/i A number of other reefs, travel se the properly, 
either outcropping on or dipping into it. 
b fig. To emerge or come out casually. 

2856 C, J, Ellicott in Cainbr, Ess irot Because a few 
suspicious words here and there outcrop m the nairative. 
x8oo Maury Phys. Geog Sea (Low) xii. § 553 Do we not. 
find outcropping some reason for the question, what have 
the winds had to do with the phenomena before us? 

Ou'tcrotpping, vhl, sh, [Out- 9.] Mining, 
Geol,, etc The action or fact of crofting out , the 
part of a stratum that crops out : » uutcbop a, 
287a Raymond Siaitsi Mines Mining 23 A tunnel 
cuts the vein , 275 feet below the outcroppings 288a 
Stevenson New Arab Nis II 1. 6 An outcropping of rock 
had formed a bastion for the sand, 
b.^. Appearance, emergence* « Outcrop c 
2855 Maury Phys Geog Sea vl $ 383 Here the out- 
croppings of the relation between magnetism and the circu- 
lation of the atmosphere again appear 2887 Aihenseum 
25 June 830/2 The sudden outcropping of a school of young 
and piornising critics 


OU'tcro ppmg, ///. a, [Out- 10.] Crop- 
ping out, emerging at the surface of the ground. 

284s StUtman's Amer ymU Apr 299 Bnne springs 
issue, at the outcropping edges of the siliceous poition of the 
mass 2885 ‘C, E Craddock' Prophet Gt Smoky Mount 
viii, Emerging upon a slope of outcropping ledges, where 
his horse left no hoof print. 

Oil*tcr 08 Sa [Out- 6] A cross with an un- 
related breed or race. 

2890 J M. Tracy in Upland Shooting It may happen 
that the outcross has been to some extremely prepotent 
breed 2900 Trans Highl ^ Agrte Soc 264 [He] raiely 
sought an outcross for his broadly founded herd 
Out-erow, -crowd, -crown : see Out-. 
Outcry (ou tkrai), sb [Out- 7 ] 

1 The act of crying out ; an excited exclamation 
or shout , loud clamour, noise, uproar. 

238* Wyclif Eceffts, xxxv iB The outcry of hir vp on the 
ledyng doun of hem 2534 Act 26 Hen. Vl/It c s § 1 Any 
outcrie, hute, or fresshe suite of or for anie felonie X560 
Daus tr Sletdaue's Comm, 51 Carying him awaye, he 
makmge an outcry and calling for heipe 2603 Knollfs 
Hist, Turks (1638) loi Hee returning with his army, came 
\pon them with a most horrible outcry 2748 Anson's 
Voy III VI 347 There was an outciyof fire on the forecastle 
1810 ^cxfvs Lady o/Lm ii xvh, With mingled out cry, shrieks, 
and blows. 2B75 Freeman Norm, Conq, (ed 2) 111 xiu 208 
The chaige seems to rest on nothing better than the wild 
outcries of William’s enemies at a drunken revel. 

2 . A public sale to the highest bidder; an 
auction. Ohs or local 


IcxSoa Distracted Emp li i in Bullen P/, (1S84) III, 
19s He sells his goods at outcryes— ‘ Who gives most ? ' 1607 
J Norden Surv Dtal i 9 One wil outbid another, as at 
an outcry in London 2708 Lotid Gaz No. 44x2/3 On 
Wednesday will be held a publick Outcry for Sale of the 
Inheritance or Fee-simple Estate of the Baiton of Kenta- 
berry 27*3 De Foe Col fack (1840) 213, I broke up 
housekeeping, and sold my furniture by public outcry 1848 
Thackeray Van Patrxxxvm, [He] sold it at public outcry, 
at an enormous loss to himself 

b. The crying of ai tides in the streets for sale 
2884 Times so July iz Yesterday a milkman was sum- 
moned under a local by-law for selling milk by outcry 
t 3 . Rket, Ecphonesis or exclamation. Obs, 

2587 Golvihg De Mornay xxvi 396 We would baue him 
to vse , outcries as Cicero, or fine conceits as Seneca doth 
1589 PuTTEHHAM Eug Poesio HI. xix (Alb.) 221 Ihe figure 
ot exclamation, I call him the outcrie because it vtters our 
minde by all such words as do shew any extreme passion 


Outcry, V, [Out- 14, 15, 18 ] 

+ 1. a. enlr. To ciy out. b. trans To cry 
aloud, exclaim ; to proclaim Ohs, 
x430-'4o L\dg. Bochas 39 a/2 The world outcryeth of vs 
tweyn, 23^ Gude ^ Godlte J? (S T S) 183 Thair fals 
Hypociesie Uhrow all the waild is now outcryit x6a6 T 
Aiii:5bury Passion Serin 27 Thus Christ, having outciyed 
his torments, prayed for reliefe 2654 Gayton Plec^ Notes 
11 11 38 When Sancho out-en’d, then Don did not out-iide 
+ 2 To sell by auction Ohs 
2j^6 Laws of Barbados 15 Mar. (1699) Be it Enacted 
. That such Effects should be out-ewed and sold within 
those Hours 2688 Ibid 19 Dec (1855) 10 Debtors that 
have their cattle, coppeis and stills, and other chattels 
brought by execution to the open market to be outciied. 

S, To outdo in ciying j to cry louder than ; to 
* shout down 


2530 Palsgr. 650/2 Lette hym crye as loude as he wyll, 
yeti wyll outcrye hym 2628 C Poiter Consecr Serm 
15 Mar (1629) 72 If wee cannot outcry it, wee must outlive 
It 2642 Symonds Serm hef Ho Comm D b. Their dead 
inventions would out-ciy 11s, and condemne us. 274* Young 
Nt, Th IX, 2326 Ev’iy Night Let it out-cry the Boy at 
Philip’s Ear 2852 Ruskin Mod Paint II iii i xiv. § 5 
Neither anger, for that overpowers the reason or outcries it 

Oll*tcry:iug, Zfhl sh [Oui- 9 ] A crying out , 
clamour, shouting So Owtcxying ppl that 
cnes out, clamorous ; calling loudly or vehemently. 

1569-70 Roy Proclam 4 Mar , With clamors and out- 
cryin^s [they] haue accursed the sayde Leonarde Dacres 
2626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 187 Touching this im- 
patient and ingratefull out-crying fellow Poverty 2676 W 
Row Contn, BlaiVs Auiobiog (1848) 548 The disarming of 
the militia occasioned much outcrying 1800 Dtaly News 
3 Nov 6/1 There was more hooting and ribald outcrying 
1890 Home Missionary (US) July 222 A great and out- 
crying need for some missionaries 

Out-cuU to Out-curse . see Out-. 
t Outcu’t, Ohs (exa in pa, ppk,) [OuT- 
15 ] trans To cut out • see Cut v, 56 
z666 Third Ado Painter 29 How far the Gentleman out- 
cuts the Lord c tjo6 Vanbrugh Mistake iii. Wks. (Rtldg ) 
450/2, 1 have seen many a pleasant humour amongst ladies, 
but you outcut 'em all 2860 Hewett Anc, Armour II 188 
The sollerets are much outcut at the instep 
So Outcut ppl, a [Out- ii], cut out, excised; 
Ou tou tting* vhl sh,, cutting out, excision. 

x86o Hewitt Anc Armour II. la (CenL) The sollerets are 
remarkable for the large out cut piece at the instep 275* 
J. Loothiam Form of /^r<K:wj(ed.a)9Robes..distmguisned 
by Outcuttings or Mushings. 

Outda’Clous, dial, corruption of Audacious, 
2838 Dickens 0 , Twist xvh, That out-dacious Oliver 
2840 Mrs. F Trollope Mtckael Artnsirong iv I 89 They 
have the outdaciousness to complain that the rents are 
raised x88d Tennyson Village W/e xu, 'E were that 
outdaaous at 'olm. 


O'atda’uoe,t' [Out-iS] /mwj. To surpass 
or outdo in dancing. 

1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St v vi, We'll out-dance 
the dancing Disease. 274* Fielding J Andrews iii vii, 
The company all offered the dancing-master wagers that 



OUTDARE. 


251 


OUTEN. 


the parson outdanced him 1834 Beck^ord Itedy II 334 
We outdid all our former outdancmgs 

Outda're, [Out- i8, 18 c.] 

1 . trans To overcome by daring; to outbiave, 
defy 

1596 Shaks I Hen. IVy v 1. 40 It vas my Self, my 
Brother, and his Sonne, That boldly did out'dare Ihe 
danger of the time 16x3 W Browne Brit. Past i, m, 
The holly that outdares cold winter’s ire 1677 Gilpin 
DemonoL (1867) 36 That they might contemn and outdare 
God to His face, a xyix Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 
II 313 All offer’d up ejaculated Prayer, And felt fresh 
vigour, Danger to outdare 

To exceed or surpass m danng, to dare more 

than 

x6o7 Sh^ks Cor i iv 53 Oh Noble Fellow ' Who sensibly 
out dares his sencelesse Sword 1674 Govt Tongue in § x 
(1684) 109 All inferior prophaneness is as much outdared by 
Atheism, as is religion it self 1846 Trfsch Mirttc. w 11. (1862) 
283 He Kill outdo and outdare the other disciples. 

Hence Outdared, Outdaringr ppl aajs. 

*593 Shaks Rick //, i 1 Shall I seeme Crest-falne 
in my fathers sight, Before this outdar’d dastard? X644 
Vicars God tn Mount 204 Our out<danng enemies 
tOn*t-datef a. Obs.raje, [Out- 12] Without 
date, dateless, extending beyond all date 
1630 Drumm of Haivtm Plowets Sun 17 And may thou 
[Eabter-day] be so bless’d to out-date times That, when 
heaven’s choir shall blaze in accents loud The many mercies 
of their Sovereign Good, It may be still the burden of 
their joy 

Outda te, v. [Out- 26 ] tmits. To put out of 
date, make (a thing) out of date or obsolete. 

ofHawth yas A^Wks <z7zr} zzo Imagin- 
ing to himself an over-sight and pretention, [he] outdatetb, 
by his stay, his protection. axyx6 Blackall Wks (1723) 1 
178 The ceremonial Law .expired and was outdated, when 
the Things typified and signified thereby were accomplished 
z 84 S 8 Whittier Amo^ t/ie Hills gz As if the Sermon on 
the Mount had been Outdated like a last year's almanac. 
Hence Outdated ppl a , put or become out of 
date ; grown obsolete ; antiquated 
x6x6 Manifest Abp Spalaids Mottoes App iii. 6 Out- 
dated Kalendars of Gallo-Belgicus X698 Norris Pract 
Disc (1707) IV 13 None of these talk of Religion, that’s 
a stale, out-dated, antiquated, superannuated Subject 

Outda'zzle, v [Out- i8 ] trans. To outdo 
in dazzling or brilliancy ; to outshine. Alsoyl^ 
1705 Tate Wamonr's Welc i, Fury hke Theirs 
Out-dazled Danger, and made Horror Bright 18x3 Cole- 
ridge Bett, to T. Poole (1893) 61 1 Elliston, by mere dint 
of voice and self conceit, out-dazzled him 1879 Farrar 
.S*^. Paul I. iQi It mi^t be imagined that nothing can 
outdazzle the glare of a Syrian sun at noon 

Out-devU to Out-diplomatize • see Out-. 
Outdi^stance, v. [Out- i8b.] trans. To 
leave completely behind (in a race ; hence, m any 
competition or career) ; to outstrip ; cf. Distancb 
V 4, 4d 

x8s7 Trollope Barch Tenners vxxvni. (1858) 320 Why do 
yoti let the Slopes out-distance 3rou ? r8<^ Daily News 
22 May, [In the three miles walking match, he] so soon out- 
distance his opponents, that they did not think it worth 
while to compete further wth him 1890 D'Oyle Notches 
X13 At last our pursuers were outdistanced. 1898 T Adamson 
Siuti. Mind in Christ viL 171 They felt themselves out- 
distanced by His ideas, even when they saw mto them. 

Outdo (autdr? ), v. [Out- 15, 18, 18 c ] 
fl tram To put out. (In ME. two words : cf. 
do oni) Obs. 

13.* Cursor M 989 Adam was out don nais and naked. 
In to Jje land quar he was maked 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars V li. Was ta’en m battle and his eyes out-done 

2 . To exceed in domg or performance ; to excel, 
surpass, beat ; to be superior to 

xfc7 Shaks Cor ii, i. 150 He hath in this action out-done 
his former deeds doubly 1623 B. Jonson On Porir Shaks, 
in FoltOy Wherein the Grauer hml a strife With Nature, to 
out-doo the life. 1713 Steei e Guard Na 170 p 28 They 
outdo us so much m cheapness of labour. 1804 Wordsw. 

* I wojuiered lonely as a cloud' 111, The waves beside them 
danced, but they Out-did the sparkling waves m glee 
1877 Black Green Past, xxxiv. (1878) 274 The other two 
women were not to be outdone 
b. To beat, defeat, overcome , to exhaust. 

1677 Yarranton Eng Itnpiov, title-p, To Out-do the 
Dutdh without Fighting, to Pay Debts without Moneys. 
X776 A. R, Robbins Jrnl (1850) 24 , 1 feel weak, and find 
that a little labor, walking and rowing, seems to out-do me 
X869 J S Baldwin Preh. Nations ui. (1877) 107 If they 
were not outdone by the insane chronology 
Hence Outdo lug vbl sb, and ppl a. \ Outdo ex, 
one wbo outdoes another, 

1679 Phil Collections XII 38 His Observations so wholly 
new and out-doing, that no Reader can think he wants 
anything but Equals 1727 Pope, etc. Ait Siftking lax 
They continue to out-do even their own out-doings Z824 
Miss Mxtford Village Ser i, (1863) 173 His rival, an out- 
doer bj^rofession 1840 Th Hook in New Monthly Mag. 
LX II The pink of perfection far outdid his usual outdoings. 
tOn’t-door, [Out- 3.] An extenor or 
outer door. 

1646 H Lawrence Comm. Angells 185 To keepe well and 
strictly the out-doores, the sences. i^ Entick Louden 
IV 342 A sentinel is stationed .at the out door zBxa 
Examiner 7 Sept. 564/x She flung the out-door of the 
house open 

Ouii-door, ou*tdoor. a. (rtofe/.) [Out- 12.] 

1 . That IS done, exists, lives, or is used, out of 
doors, without the house, or in the open air. 

2765 T. Hutchinson Hist Mass I i 22 Their out-door 


work. 1820 Luscomse Qbserv Preserv Health Sohiteis 
03 Employed m agricultural pursuits or as out-door manu- 
facturers 1856 Mrs Browning Aur Leigh 11 331 Ma- 


residence m a workhouse, a chantable institution, 
etc. , as out-door pauper, pension^ rehrf. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1 111 s* The 
outdoor paupers had begun the mischief 1834 Act 4^ $ 
Will IV y c. 76 § 52 On what conditions, and in what manner, 
such outdoor relief maybe afforded 1876 Fawcett 
Econ IV V. (ed 5) p xv\i, Out door relief ought to be 
greatly restricted. x8m Daily Ntws 19 June 7/2 Aged 
seamen admitted to the benefits of an out door pension. 

3 . Existing or arising outside Parliament, or 
among the people themselves. 


4 Applied to the outward or down stroke of 
a Cornish pumping engine. , 

1873 J H Collins Metal Mining 93 The. plunger lifts 
are worked by the down or out-door stroke j the weight 
of the rods forcing the water up the column o f pumps. 

B. adv m comb., as outdoor-gromn. 

1895 Daily Nesvs 10 Aug 5/3 Tomatoes are pouring,, 
into the London markets, the outdoor-grown ihiit being ripe. 

Hence On tdoo xish. a , having an out-of-doors, 
open-air appearance or effect ; On*tdoo*rl8linesB, 
On tdoo xness, the quality of being out of doors, 
open-airness. 

1777 T Twining m Rea eat 4 Stud. (1882! 50 All outdoor- 
ness and bodily activity, with a fat lump of quiet mind 
within x88o Miss Bird Japan II 199 I’he middle and 
lower classes have an outdoori&hness and visibility about 
them which offer a thousand points of interest 1891 Illusir, 
Lofui iYraufXmasNo 3/r Perfectly lovely, but a little cold 
and out-doon&h. x^ Chicago Advance 10 Dec. Sax 1 he 
large outdoorness of the gospel is one element of its pow er. 

Oil‘td00*rSf {y^'fprep.'l Out of doors; 
in the open air j also as sb. = Out-of-door B. 

1844 'J SucvL* High Life N York II xxu 60 A great 
strapping woman as tall ab all out-doors. 1846 in Worcester. 
1861 Lowell Btglow P Ser 11 1 169 Ourn’s the fust thru- 
by-daylight tram with all ou’ doors for deepot. z88a 
Stfvenson Fam Studies Men 4- Bks, (1901) 73 Wisdom 
keeps school outdoors 

i* Ou'tdraught^. Obs [Out- 7: after L. 
exh actum, OF estrait ] An extract, an abstract. 

C1449 Fecock Repr. v. xi 541 In the extract or out- 
draujE of the Donet. 1542 Sc Acts Mary (18x4) II 4x5/3 
pe extracte and outdrau^t of all proces of forfaltoure con- 
cerning >e erle of anguiss c 157s BalfouVs Practicks <1754) 
368 The extract or out-draucht of the chekkar rollis 
Ou’tdranglit^, [Out- 7] An outward draught 
or current of air ; the ' back-wash* of a wave, 

1857 Kingsley Two Y Ago iii, Then followed the return- 
ing out-draught, and every limb quivered with the strain. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. AJh m Jml Geog, Soc XXIX 
383 The rapidity required to secure a continuous out- 
draught. 1877 Tennyson Harold 11. L 32 Clinging thus 
[I] Felt the remor'.eless outdraught of the deep Haul like 
a great strong fellow at my legs. 

t Outdraw, V Obs, [Out- 15 ] trans. To 
draw out. (la ME prop, two words.) 

<xz3oo E. E Psalter -xxx 10 pou art whilk pat me out 
drogue Fra pe wumbe. 1390 Gower Conf II 245 Of 
which he mot the teth outdrawe. 1558 Puaer Mneid vi. 
Ry, A gastly Gnpe, that euermore his growing guttes 
outdrawes. 1658 A. Fox Wnrtd Snrg iir. xv 263 The 
vertue of the Plaister expels and outdraweth all humors 
Ou’tdrawing, vbl sb. [Out- 9.] Drawing out. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres 91 At the out drawing of the 
Ensigne 

Out-drea'nii v rare. [Out- 16, 15 b.] hum, 

+ a. To oust or expel by dreams {pbs.), b. To 
dream to an end. nonce-use. 

x6ax Fletcher Isl Princess iii i, I am no flatterer, To 
promise infinitely, and out-dream dangers 1798 Sothedy 
tr Wielands Oheron (1826) II. 2x4 The moanful dream 
out-dreamt, the trial o'er. 

+ Oii*t'^ess, sb, Obs, [Out- 3,] Outer or 
outward dress 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph 11 i, I ha* hut dight ye yet m 
the out-dress And 'parel of Earine. 

0 u 1 idV 6 'SS| V. [Out- 18] trans To outdo 
in dressing oneself ; to dress more finely than 
1786 [see OuTSHow v 2] 1807 W. Irving Salmag (1824) 

345 Young people of both sexes, who try to out-drebs each 
other XI97 Chicago Advaw:e 19 Aug. 247/1 A daughter 
never should seek nor be allowed to * outdress* her mother 
OutdxinJcy [Out- 15 b, 18] tram a. To 
drink (anything) out or up, dnnk dry. b. To 
outdo in drinking, dnnk more than. 

X593 Dokne Sat. iL 33 Nor they which use To out-dnnke 
the sea. 1622 Dekker & Massinger Virg. Mari, ir 1, 1 durst 
out-drmk a lord. 1735 Pope Donne Sat 11 37 Who Out- 
cant old Esdras, or outdrink his heir zfox Miss, Herald 
(Boston) Dec. 538 He . . tried to outdi ink the heaviest drinkers, 

Outdri-ve, » [Oot- 15, i8.] 

\l,iram To drive ont, expel. (Prop, two words.) 
a 1300 Cursor M 1768 (Cott ) pe spnnges cum ouer-all 
utediiue {Gdtt vte dreue, Tr. oute to dref], 13.. E. E 
Allit P A, 776 pou con alle po deie out dryf 
2 To dnve faster than. 

1665 PppYS Diary 5 Sept,, He..ottt-diives any coach, and 
out-goes any horse ^ m . 
tOlltdU're, V, Obs. [Out- 17, 18] trans. 
To exceed in endurance, outlast. 


x6xa Two Noble K iii vi, 1 feele my selfe able once 
againe To out-dure danger 1648 Herrick Hesptr., Pillar 
of Forney Fame's pillar. Out-during marble, brasse or jet. 
So t Outdn'rer, one that enduies or suivnes. 
1822 B Cornwall PoemSy Derwent-Water ^ Skiddaw, 
Out-durer of the storm-s. 

t Ontdwe’ll, V Obs [Out- 17 ] trans^ To 
tarry or stay beyond (a time). 

1596 Shaks Meich V n vi ^ And it is meruaile heout- 
dwels his houre, For louers euer run before the clocke. 

Ou tdweller. [Out- 2,8] One who dwells 
outside of or away from (a certain place) 

1682 Scarlett Exchaftges 163 If the Acceptant be an 
Out dweller, (1. e dwells in another place than where the 
Bill must be pud). 2895 Ailanttc Monthly Mar 387 The 
outdweller from avilization produces only for niN and 
their consumption looo W. \Vatt Aberdeen ^ Banff vt. 
90 All ‘ outdwellers ' of the burgh were to be brought in as 
far as possible for the common defence. 

So Ou'tdweUing ppl, a. [Out- 10], dwelling out- 
side. 

, 1893 Atlantic Monthly Feb 148/2 Outdwelling men who 

had something to sell or to trade 

tOu*t-dwe: 12 ing, sb. Ohs [Out- i, 3.] A 
dwelling situated on the outskirts of a town, etc 
x^7 Hubbard Indian Wars (1865) I xs8 Doing some 
small Mischief upon some Out dwellmgs of Springfield. 

1 Onire* Obs. Forms • i->3 lite, 4-5 oute, 
owte [OE. 4 te — OS., OFris, ilia, hfe, OHG. 

ON. tilt, Goth. Uta adv , denv, of iht Out, 
Cf, Gr from 1 ^,] 

l„Of position : Out, outside. = Out adv. 15, 16 ; 
also in some denved senses, e g = Our 23, 23. 

epoo tr Bieda's Hist iv ul (i8to) 264 ponne waes he 
ule wyreende ciooo Ags Gosp Matt xxvi 69 Petrus 
sohlice sset ute [Ltndisf fita] on cofertune azzoo 
Gere/a m Anglia (1886) IX 260 ^ iiine ge ute, c laoo 
Ormin 14X All |>e folic par utestod aiszsAncr R 150 
Peonne is )7et lif ule. peonne adeadeti l^et treou. a 1300 
AT Horn 245 In pe curt and ute. And elles al abate, c 1325 
Poem Times Edw II (Camden) 120 There hii clateren 
cumpelin whan {le candel is oute [rime doute], CX386 
Chaucer Frankhds T 367, 1390 Gower 1 363 These 
othre tuelue wenteaboute The holi feith to precheu oute. 
b In existence, existing. Cf. Out adv. 26 c. 
1377 Langl. P. pi B XII t4S pe hexte lettred oute Ibul 
267 Thus he lykneth in his logyk pe leste foule oute c 1400 
Destr. 7 2175 To wreke vs of wrathe for any wegh oute 

<z 1400-50 Alexcuider 598 pis barne. Mi^t wele a prefe for 
his a-port to any prince oute Ibid 2574, I ne am noght 
G>lty of pis by all pe godes owfe 1 Ibid 4574, 5410 x^ 
Caxton Chron Eng ccxxxii. 250 [lo] lede and vse the 
moost werst and synfullist lyf oute 

2 Of motion or direction rare. 

agoo 0 . E. Chron aci 894 Ne com se here call ule of 
Sam setum £X2oo Tnn. Coll Horn* 47 Hie ne cam 
nauwer ut& 

r In later use, oute, owte (e mute), occur as spellings of Out. 

Oute, ohs. form of Ought, Auqht. 

Out-ea’t. z'. [Out- 18. « 5 -] 

1 . trans. To surpass m eating, eat more than. 

1530 Palscr. 650/2 My horse wyll outete such four jades 

as thyne is. a 16x3 Overbury Characters, Bution-fnaker 
^Amsterdam Wks. (1856) 126 He will be sure to bee a 
guest, and to out eat six of the fattest Burgers, 1807 W H 
Irpland Mod Ships Fools 36 note, The reader must allow 
that the natives of other countries may out-eat us. 
t 2 . To eat out or away. ? Only in pa.pple. 
c X586 C'tess Pembroke Ps, lxix. iv, With thy temples 
zeale out-eaten x6zo Holland Camden's Brit l 185 Poore 
men are pitifully out-eaten by usurious contracts. ^ 1665 J. 
Webb Stone-Heug (1725) 12 Some Antique Inscription 
whose Characters ..were so corroded, and out-eaten by Time, 
that .Antiquaries, could not read it 
Outed (qu ted),^/ a. [f.OuT zf. + -EDi,] Pnt 
out, driven out, ejected , extracted see Out o. i 
c x^ Rowll Cursing 170 Thir outfit meiris hes lang gane 
ydilf, 1648 Milton I enure Kings (1650) 54 Gorging them- 
selves on the preferments of tbir outed predecessors. 1676 
Row Contn, Blair's Autobiog, xii (1848) 4x8 The outed 
ministers still lurked in the country 1754-^ Hume Hist 
Eng (x8o^ V. Ixix. 189 A bold measure of arresting the 
mayor of London, at the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the 
outed sheziffs 1854 H Miller Sch ^ Schm (1858) 94 He 
was the outed minister of Small Isles. 1895 Crockett Men 
of Moss Hags X45 His lady harboured outed preachers 

Out-edge : see Out- ; Edge sb. 7 b, 

Outehees, -hese, early fF. Outas, outcry. 
\OxcteXL%ikdv ,prep.{a,) Gfv.(exc dial) Forms; 

I titan, 2-3 uten, 4-5 owten, 4- outen [OK. 
titan and if lane from without *= OS. titan, OHG. 
tii^an and u^ana, ON. litan, Goth tllana, a derlv. 
of tit * cf. Gr, i^ofGfv from 1 ^, In ME. reduced to 
uten, ute, and so app. confounded with ute, Oute 
It IS doubtful whether the modem north dial. 
euten (see E. D. D), is historically connected with 
the OE. word.] 

A. adv. 1 . From without, from outside. 

885 O. E. Chron., AElfred com utan mid fi«rde. a tooo 
Andreas 28 .fflshwylcne ellpeodisra Sara ue Uffit ealand 
utan sohte. ^ 

2 . Outside, on the outside, without. 

c888 K jElfred Boeih xxxiv § 10 Bast trww bip uton 
Xtscyrped. mid pare rinde azooo Cxdmon's Gen. 1322 
Innan and utan eorSan lime gefeestnod ^ 1205 I^y. 5699 
Fore alle pan erseften pe heo uten [c 1275 hii wio houte] 
Gu 69 en, 1x781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Glos&a 
Outen, out of doors.) 

b, Away, dibtanl ; absent, wanting. 

32-^2 
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OUTPACE. 


tf 1X00 Moral Odt 367 He is elches godes ful, ms him 
noting 3it utcn {Tr n«» him no wiht uten] *3. Cursor M, 
32886 (Edinb. MS ) Ve mar man swink him aboutin fra 
sped te fence he sat ben outm {otfier MSS ute, out(e]. 

B. prep, 1 Without, outside, awray from 

£ 1350 Gott ^ Ex 3739 And sette hi[m] ffor vten 3 e town 

2 . Without, besides 

IT xa^o Gen, ^ Ex 653 Vten childre and vten wimmen, wel 
fowre and xx Shusent men. 

C« Ccmd, and quasi-iz^ 

1 CamA Forming ad\bb as OE tilan laitdes^ 
ME uten erdes in a foreign land, abroad 
c 1000 Ags Pt (Th.) Ixiv [Ixv ] 8 )>eoda ,))e card nyma)j 
utaa landes. e ix^o Gen, ^ Ex 956 And uten erde^ sor^e sen. 

2 . qua5i-0^*. (This appears to have onginated 
in combinations, afterwards sometimes separated ) 
Coming from without, foreign, alien 
ciaso Gen ^ Ex 17+r Laban fede fro caram w to vten 
stede. tfisoo Havelok 2153 Wel to yeme, and wel were 
Ageyncs uten laddes here, Jbtd 3580 Hise uten laddeshere 
comen, And banes nu pnorie niunen axaoo E E Psalter 
xviiftj 46 OutenCVulg aliem\ sones to melighed }>ai, Outen 
5ones elded er liul, cxxxvi(i]. 5 Hou sal we singe 
sange ..Ofe lauerd in outen land hat isse? 

D Out-of-the-way, side-, by- 

4!»x350 St, Martin 259 in Horstm. Alteuj^I Lee (1881) 155 

S ax went ham tiU ane owten strete, For Jiai wald noght saint 
laityn mete. 

Ou’ten-town, a and sb Sc, [f prec (?) + 
Town sb ] a. adj Living or lying outside the 
town, b sb 7A pel son living outside the town. 
Hence Outen-towner ^ 

1677 in Ure Hist Rnthei-ghn (1793) 69 Orderedthat 
nane of the inhabitants give or sell, to outtentouns, any 
Muckimddins, orfoulyie. 1887 JamtesotCs Diet Suppl s v , 
Lying or living oubbide the burgh bounds, not belonging to 
the town I a>, onten-toun ] 9 nds,outten townes burgess, outen* 
multure. z88sW,H.DAWSOK/fAr/ Shpionf^ P. D,}, 
Outen townersj the rural inhabitants around a town 
Oat-entry to Out-eqmvocate. see Odt% 
Outer (au tai), a, {sb i) Forms * 5-6 outter, 
(6 outar), 5, 7- outer, [A new comparative 
foimed immediately on Out, instead of the in- 
herited form Uttbb from OE. ^tena, uttra, which 
had ceased to show relationship to d late^ 
latter^ later. Occasional examples of oiUer^ outter 
occur in Chaucer MSS,, and the adv, aulerly was 
very common in I4-I5th c, , but, though found 111 
the Bible of 1611, outer yrtis not fiequent till the 
i8th c., utter being usual in the sense ‘ exterior ' 
till late m the 17th c. 

The superlatives going with are Outmost and Outer- 
most Equivalent forms found in late ME or early mod. 
Eng (doublets of corresponding forms mentioned under 
TjTTER}arecompar Outermore, Outmcr, super! Outerest 
Like the other comparatives of this kind, cuter is not fol- 
lowed by than, we do not say cuter than,} 

1 That IS faitber out than another (distinguished 
as ifzfter), exterior , farther removed from the centre 
or inside; hence, comparatively or relatively far 
out ; that is on the outside, outward, external ; of 
or pertaining to the outside, 

^uxo-as Chaucer's Triiytus ni 664 (615) (Harl, MS.l, 

1 wol in hat outter [Comb, MS c 1425 vttir] hous allone Be 
warden of joure wommen euerychon 16x1 Bibie Matt. 
viii. 12 But the children of the kiogdom shall be cast out 
.into outer darkness [Gr, to «ftdT<pov] 1677 Grew Anatomy 
Fruits ill $ 3 The Foundation or Ground of the Outer and 
more Bulky Fait of the Stone, is the inner Part of the Paren- 
chyma 1794 Mrs Badcliffb Mpst Udcl^ho xxvi, We 
shall reach die outer court presently x85t Carpektes Man, 
Phys, [ed 3) 488 The outer one is conunonly known as the 
serous layer, and the inner as the mucous. 1874 Green 
Short Hist vu. § 8 435 In manners and outer seenuag they 
had sunk into mete natives 

2 . Said of things and conditions external to 
maa*s mind and soul, of the objective or physical 
as opposed to the subjective or psychical world. 
C£ Innnb 2, 

CZ386 Chaucer Sec HwCs T 4x4 ^Ellesm. MS) Ther 
lakketh no thyng to thyne outter [so ffeng ^ , Hurl outer; 
Cambr,, etc, vtterl eyen c 1800 K White Poenis (1837) 80 
To these I ’plaint, or turned from outer sight, 1883 A 
BARRArrPAys Metenipinc 178 Metaphysic seems to l^ve 
us in the contradiction that outer objects are made by mind, 
}et that the processes of mind are in some way denv^ from 
outer objects, 

b Phr, Outer man, the body (after inner man ) ; 
hence humorously, outward personal appearance, 
dress (so outer womati), 'Outer world, the material 
world outside that familiar or known , also, people 
generally, outside the individual or his immethate 
circle. 

a 1845 Hoon Laima vi So And say the outer woman is 
utter woman, And not a whit a snake 1853 Lytton My 
Novel 1 n, Regarding the object in dispute not only with 
the eye of the outer man, but the eye of law and order 
x868 Olaostonb yw, Mundt vui. (x8(^) 345 The key to the 
inqun^ is to be found in the Outer world of the Odyssey. 
X874 MoKLEY ComProtntse (z88Q 119 Though themselves 
invisible to the outer world, they [convictions] may yet 
operate with magnetic force .upon other parts of our 
belief, 189$ A Nutt Vcy Bran 1 . 278 The under, is as old 
as the outer-world conception of a land dwelt in by wise, 
powerful, and immortal beings 1897 ]Vesim Gaz 23 Apr 
a/x A woman must be uncommonly good inside to present 
such an outer man to her fellows 

3 C(7/7/^ma/fo/trCmwhich the hyphen is optional), i 


I Older clothing, detk, door, kvk (.SV), room, vest- 
ment , also, outer edge (in Skating) * outside 
edge see Edge 7 b ; Outer House see quot. 
1872 , f outer line, boundary line, circumference ; 
outer ward of a cakle : see Ward sb 2 
X89X £. Kinglakc AiisirahaJt at H, 7 The idea , to 
elaborate our present under-clotbmg into *outer-clothing 
1856 Kane Arci Expl I, xxvii. 355 To strip off the ^outer- 
deck planking of the orig. i8z8 Scott Hrt MtdL xviii, The 
distance of his apartment from tbe*outer door of the house, 
x86x J RuFFiNi Dr. Antonio xv, To see on the outei- 
door steps, plates full of oranges 190a Murray's Mag 
XXVI. 473/2 The *outer edge is a gliding movement, forward 
or backward, performed on the outer edge of the runner. 
x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi xn. This case of Marsport against 
Ladcland hns made an unco dm in the *Oater House 1872 
Wharton Law Lex (ed. 5), Outer House, the name given 
to the great ball of the Parliament House in Edinburgh, in 
which the Lords Ordinary of the Court of Session sit as 
single judges to hear causes Ihe term is used colloquially 
as expressive of the business done there m contradistinction 
to the Inner House, the name given to the chambers m 
which the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Session 
hold their sittings. 1875 W McIlwraith Guide Wigtown- 
shire 54 In the Cathedral and in the ^Outer-kirk were various 
altars 1530 PAtsGR. 250/2 *OutarIyne or parte of a cercle, 
arcuif{ference 1737 Swift yfr/ /*<?/ Lytug'VDss 175SIII 
1. X2X In their *outer*rooin there ought always to attend 
some persons endowed with a great stock of credulity 1806-7 
J Beresford Mtsenes Hum, Life (182Q iv. xx, The outer- 
room of a public office. 

B. elhpttcally as sb In njle-shooting, that pait 
of the target outside the circles surrounding the 
bull’s eye , hence, a shot that strikes this part 
1862 Moan Mag, Mar 429 Bewildered with talk going on 
all around them of outers and centies and bulPs eyes 1884 
Times July (Farmer), Running through the scoring gamut 
with an outer, a magpie, and a miss. 

Hence Outer v nonce-wd, to make outer or 
external. 

z8go J. K. Stirling Gifford Led, vi. 104 The inner must 
be catered, the outer uinered. 

Outerv sb 2 [f, Otja? v, + -eri,] 

1 1 . One who 01 that which puts out, utters, or 
gives vent to, spec, one who utters 01 circulates 
folse com Obs, 

X42X-4 Hoccleve Dialog 175 Vengaunce on yow j'e false 
moneyours, and on yowre outeiis C144S •— Baladc Dk 
York 17 Be thow an owter of my nycetee. 

2 ffiigtUsm, A knock-out blow 
1898 Tit-Bits 22 Jan, 309/x Boxing Instructor (loquitur), 
Great Scot 1 that was an * outer’ you gave me. 

[Outer (m Latham, etc ), mispr. for Ouster ] 
t Ou'terest, a, Obs, Also 5 owt(t)erest. [A 
superlative formed on outer, cf innerest The 
more frequent form was Utterest, q v ] » Outer- 
most, Uttermost 

C1374 QHdMCSRBoeth. u. met vi. 55 (Add MS)])e sonne 
comyng from his outerest [Camb, MS, owtereste] arysjmg 
til he hidde his bemes vndir wavves. Ibid iv pr vi 136 
pilke J>atis outerest [Carnb MS owtterest] , . as it is forkest 
fro ko mydel symplicite of ke poynt, 

Outerly (an tsjh), tfdfe/ {a.) Now rare. Forms, 
4- outer-, (4-5 outir-, outre-, owter-, owtre-, 
5 outtur-, 5-6 outter-) ; 4-5 -liche, -li, 5-7 -ly. 
[Another form of Utterly, conformed to out, outer 
It IS remarkable ihat this was very frequent m 14-isth c , 
when outer itself was rare,] 

fl. In an utter or extreme degree , entirely, abso- 
lutely , in an unqualified manner « Utterly adv. 
Outerly not, not at all, in nowise. Obs 

e 1330 R Brunnb Chron, Wact (Rolls) 1x520 pan telly ke 
outielyschent cr^Mvtor Poems Jr VernmMS 530/131 
Schewe not bin herte outerlicheTo ki ser uaunt c 2380 Wyclif 
Sel Whs III, 437 Crist is in ilche mannes soule bat lovek 
hym owterhehe. c X386 Chaucer Pars T rx 6 o 1 ne othere 
goode werkes been outrely [v rr outerly, vtterly] deede 
as to the Ijf perdurable m heitene X388 Wyclif Deut xv 
4 And outerii [L omnvto] a nedi man and begger scfaal not be 
among 30U. 1429 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 349/x Ye weqt which 
is clepid aunselle shal outirli be putt awei. a X54X Wyatt 
Ps 1 l Poems (1810) 39^1 And seeth hymself not outterly 
depryued From lygth 01 grace. 

2 In an outward direction ; towards the outside 
Now dial 

Musenmx 27lnthelower Jaw two Tusks .like 
those of a Boar, standing outerly, an inch behind the Cutters, 
B Of a wind . Blowing from an outward 
direction cf. westerly. Now dial, 

01x642 SirW, Monson Naval Tracts 11 (1704)260/1 Open 
Bays, sublet to outerly Winds 1896 Crockett Grey 
A fan 209 (E. D D.) An outerly wind might drive him to the 
coast of li eland. 

Outermer, -mere, see next 
tOu'termore, a Obs Also 4-5 -mere, 7 
-mer. [A vanant of Uttebmoeb, f. outer -f -mer, 
-MORE . cf, Innibmore,] Outer; external, outward, 
1388 Wyclif Ecelus, xiii 32 marg,, Thou schalt fynde in 
fewe men the ynnere goodnesse of soule, and of outermere 
conuersacioun togidere — Ezeh idvL 21 He ledde me out 
in to the outermere halle c 1400 Prymer (1894) 72 Mi soule 
be iillid [wikl innere fatoesse & outermere fatnesse. a X640 
J ACKSON Creed x, xlv § 3 We cannot allot a lower or outermer 
mansion in heaven Itself than that. 1674 N, Fairfax Bidk 
6* Seh) X17 One atome in the inner rims, would be even to 
more than one in the outermore 
Outermost, a {advi) Also 6 outter-. [f. 
Outer a, + -most (cf, hindermost, imiennosl) , 
a later formation than Uttermost, conformed to 


out, outer ] Situated farthest out from the inside 
or centre, most outward, most external, extremest 
1587 C^LDiNO De Monuty xiv. 197 Descending downe to 
the centre of the world and mounting vp aboue the outter- 
most arcle of it Z665 Boyle Occas , Due ii 1, Those 
imaginary spaces, that are beyond the outermost pait of the 
outermost Heaven X768-74 Tucker Nat (1834) I 114 
The angle formed by the two ouliermosk lines. z8m Bowen 
Logic vii 186 Circles of which the outermost and largest 
indicates the Predicate of the Conclusion 

b. as adv. In the most outward position 
X858 Hawthorne Fr 6* ft, yntls II. 154 When the 
material embodiment presents itself outermost 

Ou'terness. [f* Outer a, + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being outer or exterior, 
fl. That which possesses this quality; the outer 
surface, the extenor Obs 
1674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv 86 Unevennesses in its 
outerness or surffice 

2 Occupation with what is external, rare 
1B63 Dublin Led Eng Lit, 10 An infusion of French 
character, which gave to the English mind a certain amount 
of French quickness and outemes^ and made it more bright 
and objective 

Outes, variant of Outas, outcry. 

Out-eye, -eyed: see Out-. 

+ Ou*t£a.ce, sb Obs Also 6 vtfaoe. [Out- 
3.] The outer or external face; outside, surface. 

1570 Deb Math Pref Dj b, The vtface or Superfiaes of 
the earth 1635 Swan Spec M vi § a (1643) 186 The out* 
face of the ground could not be obscured. 1727 Bradley 
Fam Diet, s. v BuiUhng, That no Door-Frame, or Window- 
Frame of Wood, in London and Westminster shall be set 
neaier to the Outface of the Wall than four Inches, 

Outfaxe, V, [Out- i 8 b, c ] 

1 . traits. To outdo or overcome m facing or 
confi outing , to look (a person) out of countenance , 
to face or stare down , hence, to put out of counte- 
nance, put to shame or to silence, generally, 
esp. by boldness, assurance, impudence, or arrogance. 

To outface with a card of ten see Card sb,^ 2 a, and cf 
Face » 3 b. 

« 1520 Skelton Bouge of Court 3x5 Firste pycke a quarell 
and fall out with him then And soo outface hym with a 
carde of ten 1540 Coverdalb Frutif Less v Wks (Paiker 
Soc.) I 398 To take too much upon us, that with bragging 
or airogancy we would out face the weak 1584 Fenner 
Def Ministers (1587) 43 To rayse tumultes, and by number 
to out-face our Supenours. 1593 Shaks 2 Hen VI, iv x. 
49 Oppose thy stedfast gazing eyes to mine, See if thou 
canst out-face me with thy lookes 1596 — Merck V* iv. 
11 17 We shal haue old swearing That they did giue the 
Tings away to men , But weele out-face dnem, and out- 
sweare them to. 16x5 Heywood Foure Prenttses i xiv 
Wks. 1874 196 Think’st thou, thou canst outface me? 

proud man, no X658 A Fox Wurid Surg v 363 These 
impudent wenches would have outfaced me therein 1756 
Wesley Wks (1872) XllI 215 They will outface and out- 
lung you 188a J Parker Apost Life I 103 They will 
outface the two unlearned and ignorant men 
Jig, X649 N Bacon Due Govt Eng, l Ixvi (1739) 140 
In this course they continued till they had out-faced 
shame itself 1854 Kuskin Two Paths i § 9, I have put 
this painful question before you, only that we may face it 
thoroughly, and, as I hope, out-face it X898 Pall Mall G 
2 Nov 3/2 It has happened to me to find myself before a 
common silk that outfaced all the reds of nature 
fh To force from by confronting Ohs 
1596 Shaks i Hm IV, rr iv 283 Then did we too, set on 
you foure, and with a word, outfac’d you from your prize 

2 . To face boldly or defiantly, to confront fear- 
lessly or impudently; to brave, defy. 

1574 tr Marlorats Apocaltps 116 This so great assured- 
nesse whereby a man may be bold to outface the diuell, 
Slime, death, and hell gates 1577-87 Holinshed Chron 
HI 1148/2 If you meet your bi other in the stieet, shun him 
not, but outface him. 2605 Shaks Lear ir 111 zz lie with 
presented nakednesse out face The Wiiides, andpersecutions 
oftheskie 1679 Goodman Pardoned ii lu (r7i3) 206 
The Pharisee stood upon his own justification, and with a 
brazen impudence outfaces heaven Z870 Lowell Study 
Wind, (1886) 9 They outface you with an eye that challenges 
inquiry fg 1827 Southey in Q, Rev XXXVI 337 Pro- 
fessors of n^iness, and professors of patriotism, when they 
are thoroughly versed in their trade, can outface infamy. 
*(* 3 . To contradict (anyone) to his face ; to con- 
trovert or deny (a statement, etc) boldly or 
impudently ; to give the lie to boldly or defiantly 
c xs86 CVess Pembroke Ps, cxxxix xi, This cuised 
brood Would with proud lies thy truth outface. 1586 
T B. La Priviand Fr Acad, 1 (1504) 359 
a naie, they foorthwith thinke that the fie is given them, 
and that they are outfaced 1643 Milton Divorce ym 
Wks (1851) 43 Which ,. if we shall still avouch to be a 
command, he palpably denying it, this is not to expound 
S Paul, but to outface him- x686 Goad Celest Bodies i ix. 
28 Who can outface so Ancient and Loud Tradition ? 

tb To maintain boldly or impudently to the 
face of (a person), that, etc. Obs, 

2631 Lynde Case for Spedacles (1638) 58 They have out- 
facw the world in their Preface, that their Translation is 
so exact and precise. x6S4ViLVAm Uheol Treat, Suppl 
240 The i^gyptian Sorcerers .outfaced the King, that they 
were Serpents which looked like Rods 1678 Dryden Kind 
Keeper Vi, i. He made me keep Lent last Year till Whitson- 
tide, and out-fac’d me with Oaths, it was but Easter 
1 4 . To maintain (something false or shameful) 
with boldness or effrontery ; to brazen out. Obs, 

1581 W FuLKsin Confer n, (1584) K iij b, I see you would 
outface the matter. X64Q Milton xxi, The Damsel!, 

. at sight of her own letter, was soon blank, and more 
ingenuous than to stand outfacing 1679 Bedloe Ptptsh 
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Plot Kp Aij, I scaice know ^^blch is greatest} Their Iin< 
pudence in committing honid Villanies, or in out-facing 
them, when they are done. 1692 K L"£stramge 
Wars of Jews l xvu (1733) 503 Why cannot you give over 
this Way of shuffling and oudacmg things, and rather make 
a frank Confession? 

Hence Ontfla. ced ppL a ; Out&'cer, one who 
outfaces; Ontfia* clng* ppLa, and vbU sh 
x547-<54 Bauldwin Mor Philos, (Palfr) 126 Defended 
from, lyers, from out-facers, shamelessepe^ons, & theeues. 
x6oa Marston Antomo's Reo \ m, l..pierc't the starre, 
With an outfacing eye *6x8 Bp Hall Contempl,^ O, T 
xiiL 1, Conviction of a denied and outfaced disobedience 
163a Brome North, Lass i v Wks. 1873 III 11 , 1 know 
he IS a Bawd by his out-faang *681 T. Flatman Hera- 
cbtasRidens No 25 (1713) I 164 Notwithstandmg all their 
Impudent out-facings of the Matter, 1 doubt not but a 
horrid Con^iracy will yet.. be made out. 

Out-faith, etc see O0T-. 

Ou’tfall. [Out- 7] 

fl, A sally or sortie from a camp or fortified 
place. (Cf. Du. mivalj •^tcuival, Ger. attsfall,) 
See Fall out c. Obs, 

1637 K. Monro Exped i. 11 The first night, the Major 
made an out-falL [*891 Comh Mag- Oct, 4x6 His whole 
life was spent in raids and outfalls upon the Brabamers ] 

2 . The act of falling out , a quarrel. (See Fall 
out d ) Sc, or north dial 

? x6.. in Pennant Tmir in Scot 1769 App (1776) 330 They 
rysed a cry, as if it hade been upon some out fall among 
these people 1825 Brockett N C Gloss,, Outfall, a 
quarrel, a misunderstanding 

3 . The outlet or mouth of a river, dram, sewer, 
etc., where it falls into the sea, lake, etc. 

t^igDra^ner Con/ (1647) B iv, The out falls of Wisbich 
and Spalding being daily more and more choaked with 
sands from the sea, a 1634 Chapman Rev, for Honour iii. 
11, Rivers with greedier speed run neere their out-falls, than 
at their springs 1783 Phil TV asis LXXIV 8 It is probable, 
that the nver Medway had once an out-fall to the sea 
1833 Tennyson Ladv of SJialott, As when to sailors while 
they roam, By creeks and outfalls far from home *869 
E A Parkes Pract Hygiene (ed, 3) 343 Good sewers, and 
a proper outfall 

aitnh 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 285 Con- 
venient situations for forming outfal drams. *894 Westm, 
Gaz 15 Jan 1/3 To carry away the sewage to outfall works, 
■fo fig Outlet, channel of disposal 
X883 Mrs Lynn Linton lone I iv 77 At a time when 
costly fancies were the legitimate outfalls of his wealth 

t Oa*tfaILing. Sc. Obs. [Out- 9] A falling 
out , a quarrel 

axijo Spalding Trouh CJtas /(i8so) I 223 Priuat menis 
out-fallingis and broyllis ar questionat as nationall querrellis 
f Ou tfang. Sc, Obs. Abbreviatioa of next 
*549 Cosnpl, Scot, xiiL 1828 Scott P, M. Perth iv [see 
Infang] 

tOu*tfangi;llie.f, Old Eng, Law, Obs In 
3 utfangene peof, utfangentheif , 3 utefang-, 
utfangen-, 3, 4 outfangen(e)-, -faBge-, -thef 
[Answers to an OE type iU/angenne /^^(accusa- 
tive case) ‘out-caught thief’; but the expression 
appears to have come mto use later, to match m- 
fattgenm }cof, iNPANOiHiEr, q. v ] A franchise of 
a lord of a private jiinsdiction, more extensive 
than that of Inpangthibp ; originally, the lord’s 
nght to pursue a thief (at least when the latter 
was ‘ his own man ’) outside his own jurisdiction, 
bring him back to his own court for trial, and keep 
his forfeited chattels on conviction. But the light 
was variously defined or circumscribed in the 
13th c., when its meaning seems to have already 
become conjectural. 

The term tnfcaigenne peof occurs m several OE Charters, 
but of utfangenne no trace has been found except in an 
alleged charter of Egbert dated 828 (Birch Cartul, Sax 
No 393)1 which has the Latin phrase ‘cum funs comprehei^ 
Slone int&s et forts ’ the apparent equivalent of an OE * mid 
infangenum J^dofe and dtfangenum' But this is extant 
only m the Liber Roffensts (1120-50), and may be spurious, 
or tlie phrase may be a rath c interpolation. The term is 
wanting fiom an Eng -Fr, Glossary of Law Terms compiled 
1122-1130 (Wright Rehq Antig I 33) which contains 
‘ In/angefiethef-Aacnm. pus ens nostre tere * On the other 
hand, utfangene Peof occurs in the forged Charter of Edgar 
to Glastonbury (Bitch, No 1277), which was m existence 
before William of Malmesbury made the third version of his 
Gesta Reguin 1130-40(10 which the charter is given), and 
It may thus go back to noo, or even eailier 
The etymological sense ‘out-caught-thief’, 1 c. ‘thief 
apprehended outside * (the jurisdiction), is that assigned to 
It in the Ripon record of 1228, in which the grant of ‘in- 
fangethef et outfangethef was explained as giving the 
grantee the right to try 'his own thief uhtcumquo 
captum, whether within or without his temtonal juns- 
diction. But Bracton and Fleia explain it ns the right 
to try thieves coming f'om without, and apprehended 
within the lord's jurisdiction , they both expressly deny that 
It meant a thief taken outside, or that such a thief might be 
brought back iilto the lurisdiction to be tried. Fleta how- 
ever adds that, after hu own thief had been condemned by 
the outside tribunal, the lord might bring him into his 
Jurisdiction and hang him on bis own gallows; and the nght 
to do this appears to he all that Britton luiows as ‘ the 
franchise of outfangenthef ’. 

axxM Forged Charter <f Edgar to Glastotdniiy (dated 
071), & habeant socam & <;acam. .. infangenebeof & ut- 
langene jieof, & ilemene fer8e, hamsocne, fndebrice for- 
stealle, toll & team, ita libere & quiete sicut ego babeo m 
regno meo 1x89-95 in Regist, de Wetherhal (1897) 31 
Concedimus insuper eidem Abbathise* soch et sach eC tol 
et theam et infangeiitheif et utfaogentheif. xaa8 Mem. 


Ripon (Surtees) I, 52 Suum latroncm ubicutnque captus 
fuerit, infangethef et outfangethef /bid, 57 Et suum 
latronem ubicumque captum ad judicandum in cuna sua . 
et infangthef et utefangthef, furcam, prisonam, blodcwite 
[etc.], <r 1250 Bracton HI xxxv 154 a Vtfangbnthef vero 
dicitur latro extraneus, veniens aliunde de terra aliena, et 
qui captus fuit m terra ipsius qui tales habet libertates. 
1290-1300 Fleta \ xlvu 62 X292 Britton 11. m § 13 Qe il 

eynt la fraunchise de outfangenthef, ceo est a dire, qe eux | 
eynt les juises de lour gentx et de lour tenauntz, ou q’ll 
somt pris hors de lour feez, jugez a pendre, qe il let, 1 
pusent ^es jugement rendu prendre et remener en lour 
fraunchise et fere les pendre illucs sur lour fourches 
demeyne. 7^x300 RoUs f Parlt I 462/2 Ovec retom 
de Bref infangenethef, outfangenethef, e quite de tonnue, 
passage murage, pontage, pavage 1535 Act z-j Hen, 
VIH, c 26 § 23 Lordshippes Marchers shall have within 
the precincte of their said Lordeshippes . WayiT Straiff 
Infanthef Outfanthcf Treasouie Troves. cxS7S Balfour's 
/'rmrfrcAy (*734) 37 Thair is sum Baronis quha hes privilege 
and libertie of infang and outfang thift 1579 Rastell 
Expos Words 213 Ontfangtlaefe, that is, that theues or 
felones of your lande, or fee, out of > our land or fee taken with 
felonie or stealinge, shalbee brought backe to your Court, and 
there ludged. *597 Skene De Vei b. Sign, s. v. TtfangthHe, 
Out-fangthiefe is ane forain thiefe, quba cumis an vther 
mans lande or jurisdiction, and is taken and apprehended 
within the lands perteinand to him quha is infeft with the 
like liberty, 18x4 Scott Waverley x. *839 Kemble Cod 
Dipl 1 Introd. 45 1895 Pollock &l Maitland En£, Law 

I 364 note, [In the 13th c.] there was much, doubt as to ivbat 
was meant by hen^ite and as to the exact limits of the 
nght of utfangenethef In cases of quo waranfo the king's 
advocates are fond of puzzling their adversanes by asking 
them to explain what they mean by these old words 

t Ou'tfare. Obs, [OE ^tfaru fem., cf. sltfxr 
neut, a going out, f. (see Out- 7) -b faru, jkr, 
going, journey, to go, travel ] A going out, 
journey, expedition , an outlet 
C96X Rule St Benei Ixvi. (SchrSer, 1B83) 127 pmt nan 
neod ne sy munecum, utan to farenne, for^ J;e seo utfaru 
nan Jnng ne frama '3 hira saulum c 1000 ^lfric Horn 1 
484 Daet we symle ^one msran gylt forfleon )nirh utfmre 
bms Isssan. 13 , Cursor M 7890 pat vn was At Tcinges 
ost, and in vte-fiir 

Out-fast (-kfst), V. [Our- iS, 17 ] traits. To 
surpass in fasting, fast longer tkan. f outfast 
oneself, to fast beyond one’s power of endurance 
1645 Wither Vox Pact/ 29 Yet, os if they had Pharoah's 
lane out-fasted 1683 Tryon Way to Health 334, I have 
out-fasted my self, or my Stomach is gone x8s5 Milman 
Lot, Chr, IV 196 Sow the good seed as the heretics sow 
the bad . Out-labour, out-fast, out-disciplme these false 
teacheis. 

Out-fawn to Out-feed : see Out- 
Oat-f&ncei sb. [Out- 3.] An outer or 
bounding fence 

1769 Aclome Inclos Act 13 The out-fences of all the lands 
shall be well and sufficiently made. 1797 T Wright 
Autobiog, (1864) 41 Without putting down a pit within the 
stakes of any of the out fences. 

Outfe'nce, [Out- 15,18.] tians a. To 
fence out, divide by fences b. To outdo in fencing, 
or put (one) out of his fence or guard. 

X770 W, Heslerton Inclos Act 14 All the lands shall he 
well and sufficiently out-fenced. x88o G. Meredith Tragic 
Corn. 1 (1892) ^ Veteran tricksters capable of outfencmg 
her nascent individuality 

Out-ferret to Out-fictioiL r see Our-. 
Outfield, out-field (auifrld) [Out- i ] 

1 . The outlying land of a farm ; esp. in Scotland, 
the outlying land which is either unenclosed and 
untilled moorland or pasture, or was formerly 
cropped from time to time without being manured. 
OtUfield and infield system . see Infield. 

1637 Rutherford Lett (1862) I 361 , 1 know that it is not 
my home nor my Father’s house it is but the outer close 
of His house, His outfields and mmr-ground 1812 Sir J- I 
Sinclair Sysi, Hush, Scot i 315 His land is ..originally all 
outfield, being mostly covered with whins and heath not 
many years ago. i86x Smiles Engineers II. 94 The chief 
part of each farm consisted of ‘out-neld’ or imenclosed land, 
no better than moorland. 

attnb 1765 A Dickson Treat Agtic vv (ed 2) 123 This 
land IS what is called out-field land, that is, land not 
improved, and that has received hut little manure. When 
brought into tillage, three or four crops exhaust it x8ao 
Scott Monast, 1 1823 Blackw Mag XIV 189 Ropes, 

thrown over all the outfield hay ricks, 

b. An outlying field. 

Connect Col Rec (1832)11 464 Thirty men to be a 
Guard while we gather in your harvest from your out-fields. 
1733-X856 [see Infield], 1775 Adair Amer, M, 406 The 
chief part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields^ when 
the wild fruit is so ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking 
up the gram 

^,fig. The region of thought or faot outside defined 
limits ; an outlying region. 

1851 Trench Stud, Words vi. 174 The enclosuie of a 
certain district from the great outfield of thought or fact 
1859 — On Author, Vers 22 Woids are enclosures from the 
great outfield of meaning. 

aUrib ?ixx8so S Miller Serrit, vaMeni, iv (1883) gg We 
would ' go forth ’ m more than human might against the 
outfield masses festering m our midst 
3 . In Cncket and Baseball : The ontlying part of 
the field, that part most remote from the batsman. 

1895 Dady News s Feb 3/3 The rest of the wickets fell 
for catches, most of them in the out-field, and the innings 
closed for 72 x^ Ibid, xx Aug 7/2 The outfield giound 
was so dead that many hits that would ordinarily have been 
fours and twos only produced twos and singles; 
b. ~ OUT-FI£LDEB. 


X884 L,tllywhiU s Cricket Atm loi J E K S— , a raagni- 
ficent out-ficld. 1894 lVesttti,Gaz 18 Dec. 7/2 He isagood 
out-field. 

Oat-file Ider. [Out- i + Fielder.] The player 
or fielder who stands in the out-field • see prec 3, 
*893 Columbus (O.) Dt^, 17 Nov, A deal with the Pitts- 
burgh club for the purchase of Van Haltren, the outfielder. 
1898 Westm. Gas 18 Feb 3/t An out-fielder, running for a 
catch. 

So Ou vbl sb , the action of fielding 

in the ‘ out-field * ; also attrib ; Out*fie Idmuau 
» Odt-pieluer. 

i88x Daily News 8 July 2/7 Newton’s wicket-keeping, and 
Cave’s out-fielding ^ x8^ I Bligh in LillywJuie's Cricket 
Ann 4 The out-fielding ground was very rough. X89XW G 
Grace Cncket 268 A bnlliant out-fieldsman is worth his 
place in any eleven for the work he can do there alone, 

Oatfil-glit, V. [Out- 15 d, i 8 b.] 

+ 1 . trans To take by assault, subdue, conquer, 
overcome. [Rendering L. expugnare ] Obs, 

X382 Wyclif Jos/i 33 And [Joshua] went fro Lachis 
vxito Eglon, and enuyrounde, and out faujt [Vulg eapu- 

f navit] It the same day — Eccltts iv 33 And God shal out- 
jten [exjh^utbit], or ouercome for thee, thyn enemjs 

2 . To fight better than; to beat in a fight. 

1643 1 RAFF Comm, Gen, xlix 17 He could, if not outfight 
his enemies, outwit them. xSxa Sporting Mag, XLIV. 167 
He out-fought his adversary left and right z^5 Merivale 
Gen Hist, Rome xlv (1877) 339 The elder general both out- 
manoeuvred and out-fougnt the younger. 

Oat-figliter. [Out- 2 ] One who fights not 
at close quarters. So Ou't-fightiug ppl, a , fight- 
ing not at close quarters, skirmishing 
x8vj sporting Mag L, 34 Aaan out-fighter he completely 
astonished the ring. 1877 Kinglake Crimea VI. vi 3x7 The 
ensheathing columns were roughly handled and closed in 
upon by our oiit-fighting troops 
tOat-fi‘nd, w Obs [Out- 15] trans. To 
find out {poetic, and prop, two words.) 

1570 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV, 229 My 
heart hath you out-found 1590 Greene Never too late 
Isabel's Sonn in Prison, With piercing insight will the truth 
outfind, 1626 G Sandys Ovtds Met, xiv. 303 The fatall 
mouth of iEsarus out-found 
So t Out-finding vbl, sb , finding ont. 
iSS* Lyndesay Momrche 6102 Strange wayis Investi- 
gabyll, — ^That is to say past out f3Tiding, X553 Grimalde 
Ctcerds C^ies i (1558) 3 That to y* outfindmg of dutie 
there mignt haue been an entrie 
Out-finger to Out-firmament; see Out-. 
Outfit (au*tfit), sh, [Out- 7 ] 

1 . The act of fitting ont or furnishing with the 
requisites for a journey or expedition, or for any 
purpose ; elhpt « expense of fitting out 
1769 Falconer Did Marine (1789), Outfit, is generally 
used to signify the expences of equipping a snip for a sea- 
voyage j or of arming her for war, or dom together. 1792 
in New Eng Hist 4 Oen. Register (1892) XLVI, 174, 
1 expect we mall be able to import wheat for our flour and 
bread for our next outfit to advantage, 1828 Chantrey in 
Lockhart Scott May, If you’ll secure the commissions, I’ll 
make the outfit easy x868 E Edwards Ralegh 1 tx 143 
One of the chief adventurers in the outfit of the expedition 
2 . The articles and equipment required for an 
expedition, etc 

*787 Jefferson Wi it, (1859) II 223 , 1 believe there is no 
instance of any nation sending a minister to reside anywhere 
without an outfit 1800 A Henry Trav it On the 13th of 
June, [ 1 ] again arrived m Montreal, bringing with me my 
outfits x8^ Arnould 3 far Incur, (1866) 1 . 1. 11 zg Outfit 
is sometimes, the necessary stores and provisions put on 
board the ship for the use of the crew on the voyage Ibid , 
In whaling voyages the word outfit , means the fishing 
stores of the ships. xSga Mrs Stowe Uncle Torn's C v 31 
Saying these words, she bad tied and buttoned on the child’s 
simple outfit Mod, There areseveral very compact camping 
outfits now in the market. 

aitnh, 1898 Westm Gas 19 May 2>(a The ‘ outfit * allow- 
ance of ^ 20 now given to officers joining the Volunteers 
“b, fig. The mental and moral endowments or 
acquirements with which any one is furnished. 

1865 M Arnold Ess Crit i (1873) 46 [The] members 
have, for iheir proper outfit, a knowledge of Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern antiquity. 1872 Liddon Elem Rekg l 3 Ihe 
conviction that religion is an indispensable part of man’s 
moral and mental outfit 

3 . A collective tenn for a travelling party or a 
parly in charge of herds of cattle, etc. U.S. colloq, 
1879 F Atkins inLet. ioEdttor,Tha application of ‘out 
fit ’ to transj^rtatxon has led secondarily to its application 
to the traveling party themselves. It is quite common m the 
West to hear, ' Do you belorm to this outfit ? ' or ' Wheie is 
this outfit going X890 D’Oyle Notches sS The best 
fellows in this ‘outfit * were Choctaw Bill and Frank Norris, 
the ‘boss', an «x-Yale student 1891 C Roberts Adrrjt 
Amer, 174 Hebelonged to a horse ‘outfit’ that was travelling 
north. 

pU'tflt, V [f. prec. sb.] trans. To provide 
with an outdt, to lit out. 

1847 Mrs. R. Lee Afric. Wanderers ii. (1854) *9 The 
trouble of outfitting the two boys for a public school 1872 
C. King Mountain Sierra Nev. v. 94, 1 , outfitted myself 
with a pack-horse, two mounted men, and provisions. X877 
Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 176 This null has been 
planned and outfitted with special reference to economizing 
labor and securing the greatest possible efficiency, 
b, intr for refi. or pass, 

1883 Century Mag, XXIX 194/1 Here I 'outfiUed and 
we were in a few days on our way to the Bitter Root 
lilountains. 

So On tflttmg vbl sb, and ppl a, [Out- 9, 10 ] 

X840 Dickens Old C, Shop xtV, An outfitting warehouse 
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of tlie first respectability 1871 Mrs Whitmey Real Folks 
Ml (1872) 132 i he trimming-up and outfitting place. 

Ou'tfitter. [Out- 8.j One who fits out, or 
furnishes an outfit, a dealer in outfits for travelling, 
athletic sports, or the like. 

1846 in Worcester citing Cons Mag 1865 Dickens 
Ltut Fr 11 I, She keeps the stock room of a seaman's out- 
fitter *86® E Edwards Ralegh I, 146 Ralegh was 
the chief outfitter of the fleet 1883 Lasu T vnes Re^ XLIX. 
134/1 The business of a tailor and outfitter 

OTi'tf.ame, sL [Out- 7] An outburst of 
flame, or Jig of passion or colour. 

iSflto Doyle Micah Clatke 185, * 1 would not barter it , 
said he, with a sudden outflame 1893 Harper^ s Mag, Apr. 
735/2 A little island, with., an outflame of scarlet tupeloand 
sumac 

Outfla'inei [Out- i 8, 14.] a tians. To 
surpass in blaze or brilliancy, "b tnir^ To flame 
out, burst into blaze or bnlliaiicy poet, 

1839 Bailey Ftsius vi (185a) 74 The conflagration of her 
eye, Outflaming even that eye which in my sleep Beams 
close upon me *865 Swinburne 1650, 1 had on 

then tombs Hung crowns, and seen Their praise outflame 
their ashes. 1890 Pall Mall G 3 Feb. 2/3 Did tropic hinds 
with flowers and fruit out-flime ? 

vhLsh. [OuT- 9.] Flaming out, 
blazing up. So Ouifflaoiifig ppl, a, 

1836 Landor Minor Prose Pietest Si Santander Wks 
1S53 II 4^4/1 ^he first outflaming of the pa^ions. xfiyz 
Talmage Serm 218 The outflaming glories of the counten- 
ances of the saved 

Ontflank (autflsegk), v, [Out- 18 c, 17 (?).] 

1 . trans. To extend or get beyond the flank of 
the opposing army ; to outmanceuvre by a flanking 
movement. 

176^ Hist Eur in Ann, Reg lo/i Greatly to outflank 
any hue of battle into which it was possible tor the major 
to form, his few forces 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxii. III. 
213 The enemy's supenonty in numbers would enable 
them to outflank him 1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 216 
The bridleless Numidian cavalry outflanking the enemy, 
and riding lound towards their rear, first fell on the 
retreating mfantry 

h Jig To ^get round*, get the better of 
1773 Genti Mag XLIII. 416 We were outflanked by the 
Jaw 2884 Church Bacon iv. 82 The devising of question- 
able legal subtleties « . to outflank the defence of some 
obnoMOus prisoner. 

2 . To he or extend beyond (the ilauk). Also tntr, 

1796 Fnstr, fy Reg, Cavalry (1813) 81 The regiment breaks 

into column of divisions, to whichever hand the new posi- 
tion out-flanks the old one Ibid, 83 When the new line 
out flanks towards the point of intersection, then the regi- 
ment breaking to that hand will have its head nearer to the 
new line than its rear 

Hence Oatfla'nkmg vbL sb, ^lAppl, a 
X87X Standards^ Jan , We shall have another outflanking 
movement. 1893 F Adams New Egypt 245 The choice lay 
between a direct front attack and an outflanking movement. 
Ou'tflaak, [Out- 7] Theact of flashing out. 
1889 Skrwe Mem E Thrtng 6x The outflash of his spirit 
did not die with the moment. 

Outfla*8k, V, [Our- 18, 14.] a. iiam. To 
surpass m flashing, outshine, b. inir. To flash out 
x8^ Webster, Ouijlashf to surpass in flashing x866 J. 
Thomson Foetus^ Pkiloscphy i, n, Flowers bloomed for 
maidens, swords outflaslied for boys 1887 Blackmore 
Spnnghaven I. v 33 The calm sad face, which in the day of 
battle could outflash them all 
So Ou'tlla sMng vhl, sb [Out- 9], flashing out. 
iBm Carlyle Sart Res, iii 1, Such first outflashmg of 
maiVs Freewill, to lighten, more and more into Day x88a 
J Parker Apost, Ltfel 91 The Bible appals me by the 
outflashing of sudden lights and unexpected glory. 

Ont-fla'tter, [Out- i8 ] trans. To outdo 
in flattery; to over-flatter. 

XS97 [see Outlie » “] 2676 Wycherley PI Dealer i 1 

(1735) 19 Turn’d away by the Chaplains, for out flattering 
their probation Sermons for a benefice. 

Out-flauut to Out-fliglit : see Out-. 
t Oatfleme. obs, rarg^K [f. Out- 8 f FiiEMB 
j^.^] A fugitive from his country, an exile. 

23 E E, A lift, P A, 2176 Me payed fill ille to be out- 
fleme, So sodenly of hat fayre regioun 
Ou'tfliuifp sb [Out- 7*] The act of flinging 
out; the giving vent to bad temper or ill nature. 

2876 Geo Eliot Dan, Der, xlii, Deronda.. could not help 
relying to Fash’s outfiing. 

Outflin^ (-fli g), v [Out- 14, 15 ] irans, and 
iHir, To fling out; fling oneself out, (^poetu ) 
2379-80 North Plutarch (1676) x66 The crauen Cock, 
which cowardly doth run away, or fiom the pit out-flings, 
1893 Oitcago A dvance 3 Nov,, 1 he hand of God outflinguig 
wide The gorgeous banner of the autumn tide. 

Out-flooa to Outflout: see Out-. 
Oil*tflou.rish,?^. [001-15,17.] tram a. To 
unsheath and flourish (a weapon), b. To outlast 
in flourishing ; to flourish after the cessation of. 

2871 Browning Pr Hohenst 1428 There was upnsing . 
Weapons outflouiished in the wind. 1873 Howells Wedd 
yottm (1B92) 172 The wrecks of slavery may yet out- 
flounsh the remains of the feudal system in the kind of 
poetry they produce, 

Ou'tflow, sb, [Oot- 7,] 

1 . The act or fact of flowing out, efflux. 

1869 Phillips Vesuv xi. 315 Now using into sudden jets, 
then sinking into a difficult outflow 1879 Si George’s 
Hasp, Rep IX. 772 An opening which permitted the 
constan t outflow of fluid, aiirtb, x 1 k» A llbutt^s SysU Med 
V 4S3 Inflow and outflow tubes to the water-jacket. 


b The amount that s out 
287s Bennett & Dyer tr Sachs' Bot, 610 In the first 
thirty-three hours the outflow amounted to 26*45 cubic cm 
i8<^ Allbntls Syst Med VII. 247 Ihe outflow of blood 
has been seen to increase from two to six time^. 

2 . Jig Any outward movement analogous to the 
flowing of water. 

?<t x8oo Observer'^o 13 (R ) The influx of foieigners, and 
the out-flow of natives, which the present peace will occa- 
sion x86a Sat^ Rev, XIII 640/2 The outflow of gold is 
certain to continue and increase. 2869 Goulburn Purs 
Holiness x or T he outflow of His Divine compassion 1896 
Edin. Rev Jan 108 A strong outflow of poetical feeling. 
Outflow y S' [Out- 14 ] mtr. To flow out, {Joet ) 
cxSSo Sidney Ps, xlii 11, My teares out-flowing, a 1712 
Ken EdmundPo^t Wks. 1721 II 91 To suck th’ Eflluviums 
which he smelt out-flow. 2824 Campbell Theodnc 533 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetnes** past? 

Ou'tflowiiig, [Out- 9] The action 

of flowing out, efflux, effluence 
2678 CuDWORTH Iniell, Syst, i iv § 32 5x6 The Supieme 
God together with his outflowing, and all the extent of 
fecundity. 2894 Daily News 30 June 5/4 His family feel 
the outflowmgs of universal sympathy. 

Outflowingf (autflduig, autflo^Lvig), ppl, a, 
[Out- 10 ] Flowing out, effluent. 

2603 Timmc Querstt, in 162 The out-flowing and breathing 
forth [parts] are the breathes 2647 H More Song of Soul 
II. 11 II X, In her outflowing lines avjxx Kcn Hymnoiheo 
Poet Wks. J721 III, 355 Thou always art out-flowing 
Deity. 2870 Morris Earthly Pan III iv. 290 The bright 
outflowing golden hair 

Out-flown to Out-flung : see Out-. 
On'tfinslif sb, [Out- 7 ] An outward move- 
ment (compared to that of the blood when it 
flushes the face), 

1831 Carlyle Sari, Res 11 ix, An outflush of foolish 
young Enthusiasm 2878 Geo. Eliot Coll Break/ P 770 
The plant Holds its corolla, purple, delicate, Solely as out- 
flush of that energy 

Ontflu sh, V, [Out- 17.] trans. To surpass 
in Tosiness or warmth of colour 
1885-94 R Bridges Eros 4* Psyche July 23 And now the 
colour other pnde and joy Outflush’d the hue of Eros. 
Ou'tflux. [Out- 7 ] Outflow ; place of flowing 
out; outlet, 

1739 Maitland London I. v, Its outflux from the river 
Thames. Ibid ^ The outflux of this watercomse 1739 B 
hlARTiN Nat Hist E 7 tg I Sun ey 140 On the East Side 
was the Out-flux of C'nut’s Trench 
Ou tfly, sb, [Our- 7 ] The act of flying out 
(Jig,)i a swift outburst of passion, etc. 

Clark Russell Ocemt Trag II xvii 74 , 1 awaited 
some jiasstonate outfly, but he held his peace, 

Outfly*, V, [Our- 14, 17, 18.] 

1 tnir To fly out. (^poetic ) 

2399 T, M[ourET] Stlkivormes 52 Fewgriefes from Panders 
boxe out flew But here they finde a medane. 2667 Milton 
P, L, I. 663 He spake } and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords. 2723 Pope Od^ss xii 477 Now 
outflies The gloomy West [wind], and whistles in the skies 
2894 C H Cook Ihasms Rights 39 Now and again outflies 
from sedgy haunt the wary mallard 
2 . trans. To outstrip or surpass in flight ; to fly 
beyond or past. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i v 582 See bow the Fowles 
are fi om tny fancie fled, Their flight out-flies me e 16x4 
Sir W. Mure Dido 4 - ASueas 11. 458 He Owtflyes the 
eagle and the silver swan 1667 Dryctn Tensest iv. iv 
«272X Ken Hymnanum Poet Wks. 2721 fl. 102 To 
sacred Poets I apply, Who all scholastick Heights out-fly, 
x8oo Moore Anacreon xxiv 18 She gave thee beauty— 
shaft of eyes, That every shaft of wai outflies I ^ 2839 G 
Meredith R, Feverel xik, They have outflown Philosophy, 
t Ou’tflying, vbl, sh [Out- 9 ] The action of 
flying out , an outbreak. Obs, 

2642 Sanderson Serm, (1681) II. 141 They have many 
out-flyings, wherewith their holy Father is not well pleased. 
c X64X D Cawdrfy Three Serin, 49 The out-fly mgs of other 
mens corruptions 

OU'tfold. rare, [Out- 1.] A fold or small 
field lying away from the farm-house : cf. outjield i, 
xB6b G. H K m Fac Tour, 228 [see Infold sb *]. 
Out-folio to Out-form : see Oot- 
Outfoo'lfZ'. [Out- 18, 18 c,] trans. To outdo 
in folly or in fooling ; to overcome by fooling. 

2638-4B G Daniel Ech^ 11 40 All our Pnde Is to out- 
foole our Selves ' 176a Young Resignation n xxix. In 
life’s decline The second child outfools the first, And 
tempts the lash of truth 2W2 Sat Rev 7 Dec 584 The 
mmonty which endeavours to effect its purpose by out- 
fooling the majority 

Outfoo't, z'. [Out- 18, 21.] trans. To surpass 
in fooling it; to outpace, to outslnp in dancing, 
running, or sailing , to outrun. 

. 1737 Bracken Famery hnpr (1757) II 187 The Horse 
in running seldom was beaten, provided he was not 
^t-footed (as the Jockeys term it) 2837 Mrs Mathews 
Tea-t, Talk I 154 The vivacious Margravine . excelling 
and outfooting many a youthful dame 2894 Times xi^ue 
7/1 She made a disappointing show, the Bntannia as a 
matter of fact fairly outfooting the giantess cutter x8^ 
Daily News 7 Oct 5/5 Shamiock had both out-pointed and 
out-footed her opponent when making to windward 

t Ou*t-foo ting. Obs, rare"^^, = Footings 12. 

26x2 CoTGR., Foiyecif a iutting, or leaning out, or ouer, 
a lellisb, or out-footing 

Ou’t-fo rt, sb, [Out- i, 3,] An outlying fort, 
an outwork. 

2623 in Crt 4 ' Times Chas I (X846) I, 66 They won the 


out-fort of the town. 1873 Burton Hist Scot VI Ixxiii 
358 Some small outforts were easily taken 

Out-fo*rt, [Out- 21.] tians To outdo m 
the matter of forts 

275s St Colonies N Amei 37 If we would secure our 
American dominions against the Fiench, we must out fort, 
as well as out-settle them 

t Ou.tfo*rth., adv, {adj ) Obs [f. OUT adu + 
Fobth adv,'\ Out , externally, outwaidly 
2382 Wyclip Isa xliiL 8 Bring outforth the blinde puple 
1387-8 T UsK Test, Love 11 v (Skeat) 1 85 Ihere the 
valance of men is demed in riches outforthe Ihtd x, 145 
Wonder I trewly why the mortal folk of this worlde seche 
these ways outforth ? c 2480 Rapnan Roll 258 in Hazl 
E P P (1864) I 76 Thogli they her malys inwarde keuir 
and wrye, And outfouryth the fayi^st that they kane 
B. adj, {outforth), Outwaid, exterior, external. 
2342 R Copland Guydon's Quest Chirwg Cijb, How 
many maneis of skynnes or lether are there i Two, one is 
extrynsyke or outforth, and that is proprely called lether 
1539 Mirr Mag, (1563) C viij, Warres both of outfoithe and 
inward enemyes 

II t With oiitfojihy enoneous division of without 
forth , see P'orth adv, 2 b Cf. beneathforih, 
Out-fceedom, -fSciend, etc. : see Out-. 
Outfro’ut, V [Cf Out- 18 b] iians To 
stand face to face to, confiont ; to face. 

2631 P Fletcher Sicehdes Hijb, If furies should out- 
fiont me, I'de out-stare them 2883 Black Shandon Bells 
xxxiti, This newer Inisheen out-froniing the sea was more 
changed than the older part of the town 
OutfirOWJIfZ' [OuT- 23 a,i 8 c] l^ooutdo 
in frowning, to flown down, oveibear by frowning 
2603 Shaxs Lear v in 6 My selfe could else out-frowne 
false Fortunes frowne 1807 W. H. Ireland Mod Ship 
Fools 61 note^ It is only the base born churl, like Thomas h 
Becket, (hat would out-frown the brow of majesty 

+ Ou‘t-funeral. Obs, rare^K [Out- i ] A 
funeral outside a city , extra-mural intei ment 
2(^7 Bp Hall Seivn at Exeter 24 Aug (R ), Much might 
be said to this purpose [out of matter of wholesomnesse] for 
the convenience of out-funerals. 

Out-ga, Outgait, obs ff. Outgo, Outgate 
O utga'Uop, [Out- 18.3 To outdo 

in galloping , to gallop faster than. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfnll Yeare Dzjb, They that rode 
on the lustiest geldings, could not outgallop the Plague 
283a Thackeray Esmond iii. 1, A bundled huntsmen each 
out-bawling and out-galloping the other 

Ou’tgaug. Sc Gz north dial, [Out- 7 , 
OF. ditgangf cf, Du. mtgang, Ger, aus^ng.l 

1 . A going out, departure, exit; the giving up of 
the occupancy or tenure of property 

C825 Ve^ Psalter xv\\\. [xix.] 7 From iSaem hean heofene 
utgong his. a xooo Life St Guthlao 11. (1848) 24 purh sarhene 
utgang jisev manfullan lifes. ^2300 E E, Psalter xxx 23 
[xxxi 22] In out-gang of thoghte mine, c 2320 Cast, Love 
878 J>orw Jje faste jat he con in teo, And at fie out-gong he 
lette faste beo 1887 yamtesods Sc, Diet* Suppl , OuU 
ganging^ ^ Ouigang^ outgoing, removal j the act of giving 
up possession of burghal property 

2 . The way or passage out ; an outlet, an exit , 
a road by which cattle went out to the pasture, 

C930 Lindisf Gosp Matt xxii 9 Geongas forUon to ut- 
geonge?isere wegara [<707^ Rushw to utgengum weogas] 
axgaoE E Psalter CMiw [cxliv.] idpairschepe brodefuUe 
migfatsomande In fiar outgange c 2430 Customs o/Malion 
in Surtees Misc (x888) 58 Fre entre and goyng owte to y« 
more by a large wa^j, the qwhyche is called y« owtegang. 
23x3 Douglas Mneis (Cr. G 1 ), Ane narrow path haitb 
outgang and entre 2684-3 Act i 6 ^iyChas //, c 12 § 2 The 
River of Welland from the Outgang at the East end of 
East Deeping 2828 Ctaven Gloss, (ed. 2), Outgange 
a road from a place. 2896 T Blashill Suiton-in-H older- 
ness 26 An ordinary outgang was a place wheie the cattle 
of a village assembled when they were to be driven out 
together to graze in common. 

Out-garment, -garth, etc . see Out- 
Ou'tgate, sb, {adv ) Also Sc, -gait. Now Sc 
and north, dial, pOuT- 7.] 

1 . The action of going out; outgoing, passage 
out ; exit, egress ; debouching, 

a 2300 E E Psalter cxni [cxiv ] x In oute-eate of Israele 
Oute of Egipt. C2440 Piomp Parv, 375^ Owte gate, 
exitus, i4|« Rolls <f ParlU V 311/2 Free ingate and 
outgate to the premisses. 2496, 2398 [see Ingate 1] 16x3 

Crooke Body of Man 766 The outgate of the breath is 
hindered. x8az Galt Sir A Wylie I. xxviii 259 (Jam ) She 
maybe a wee that dressy and fond o' outgait. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk Gi xviii ii (2872) VII 106 Moldau Valley making, 
on its outgate at the northern end of Prag one oig loop 

2 . A passage or way out, an outlet ; a means of 
egress ; Jig a way of escape or deliverance 

2456 Sir G Haye Law Arms (S T. S) 179 Than suld 
never promess na obhgacioun bynd a fals man, na he wald 
get ane outgate 2513 Douglas jEnets ix vii 28 Sone 
ombeset baue thai The outgatis al 2596 Spenser State 
Irel Wks (Globe) 665/2 Those paces are soe fitt for 
trade and trafficke, having most convenient out-gates by 
diverse rivers to the sea x6i6Sukfl & Markh Country 
Farme 688 If he meet with a hedge, he holdeth along by 
the side of it, to see if he can find any out gate, 2659 A. Hay 
Diary (S. H. S 1900) 194 The Lord provyd ane outgate for 
hts people. 2863CARLYLEi^^d>& G^.xx ix (1872) IX 165 The 
dragoons were a hundred, and .every outgate was beset 
To Issue, outcome. 

1568 Mary Q. Scots in H. Campbell Love-hit, App. 
(1824) 29 To the effect the samin souldbe themairprompthe 
endit with some happy outgait to my honour and content- 
ment 1663 Blair Autobiog 11. (1848) 32 Wondering what 
would be the outgate 1786 A. Gib Scu^, Contempt 3x8 
Otheis are brought moie quickly to an happy outgate. 
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+ 3 . Usually in fl Goods 'going* or carried out 
of a town or port, exports, also, export dues. 
x6zi-x886 [see Imcate sb} 4] 

B. adv. Outwards ; outside, without 
X590, x6xx [see Ingate sb * B]. x8^ Crockett Standard 
Bearer xxxiv. 30X May they burn back and front, ingate and 
outgate. 

Ou't-ga te, outer gate : see Out- 3, 

1648 De^s Cast Yo^k (Surtees) 13 Robert Kay, together 
^ith i6or xSmen .wuhmusketts and swords drawne,.. broke 
open the outgate and fower other doores within the said 
house. 1664 J Webb Stone-Henff (1725) 94 Ihe Anditus 
had both an (Jut-gate, and an inner Gate. 

Out-gather, -gauge, etc. ; see Out-. 
OTltgear(QU*tgi®a) Sc rare. [OuT-i.J Posses- 
sions or substance used in out-door occupation. 

1834 H Miller Scettes d' Zeg'. xxtv. [see Ikgear]. 
Outge'iieral, [Out- 22] tra»s To outdo 
or defeat m generalship; to get the better of as by 
superior military skill , to outmanoeuvre, 

1767 S Paterson Afwiher Trao I 202 How we were 
out-generalled indeed » 1776 J. Adams in /Vm;/ Lett (1876) 
23X In general, our Generals were outgeneraled on Long 
Island xSgy Century Ala^ Feb 495 In these movements 
Lee was entirely outgeneraled 

Out-get to Out-girth : see Out-. 

Oiitgi’ve« v. [Out- i 8 , 14] a irans. To 
outdo in giving, give more than. b. inir. To give 
out, come to an end. {poetic ) 

1693 C Dryden m Jteoenal vii, (1697) 173 The 
bounteous Flay'r out-ga ve the pinching Lord 18^3 Bridges 
Shorter P v xL 31 And two days ere the jear outgave We 
laid him low 

Ou*tgi vixLjg, vbl. sb. [Out- 9 ] The action 
or fact of giving out, that which is given out" 
a pi. payments, disbursements ; b utterance. 

1663 Blair Auiobioz. 11. (1848) 25 All the disbuisements 
and outgivings to traders i86j Mom. Star 20 Jan , The 
outgivings of some irresponsible editor, i88x Times 15 Apr 
6/1 This was the buithen of all his outnvings before and 
after inauguration 1897 Edncat. Rev. XIII. 70 To regard 
that as the last outgiving of political philosophy 

t Out-gla*d, D. Ohs. [Out- 20 ] trans. To 
surpass m gladness ; to delight more 
<xx657 R. LoveoayZ^// (x663)26 You have not a friend 
hath out-gladded me for your well-being, nor out-wish'd me 
for the continuance Ibid 192 Might Ihope the happiness 
to meet you at London, nothing would be able to out-glad me. 

F An in trans ouiglad has been erroneously inferred from 
WycUf’s /hU out glad cf Out- 15 b 
<^tgla‘re. V [Out- i8 ] trans. To surpass 
or outdo m glare or dazzling effect ; to be more 
glanng or flagrant than. 

X648 Herrick , Welcome to Sack xx Whose radiant 

8ame Out-glares the heav’ns Osiris 1822 Scott Psrate x\xi, 
Were all my former sms doubled such a villany would have 
outglared and outweighed them all 18317 Blackw Me^ 
XLII 329 [She] lavished her money till she out-glared the 
poorer ranks of the peeiage 

Outgli'tter, z'. [Out- i8] trans. To sur- 
pass m glitter or splendour 
X648 J Beaumont 11 ccxvui.The gracious splendor 

of this Queen Sweetly outghtters their best tire of Rays 
X662 Cokaine Tragedy of Oznd iv. 1, I must Out*glitter all 
the Femah of the Province, Or I shall want my will 1884 
Sus H. Ward in Independent Aim (N Y.) 14 You cannot 
wish the background to outglitter the picture. 

Out-gloom, -glory, etc see Out-. 
Oatglow*, V. [Out- i8 ] trans. To excel in 
glowing , to overcome by supenoi glow. 

1877 E R CoNDERPaf Fatihxx 390 Capable of dominating 
eveiy other passion, of outglowing the nre of youth. 1898 
T Hardy Wessex Poems 175 My light in thee would out- 
glow all in others. 

Out-gnaw, etc. see Out-. 

Ou'tgo, sb. [Out- 7 ] 

1 . The fact of going out or that which goes out; 
spec, outlay, expenditure ; opposed to income. 

c 1840 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I x68 To regulate 
his out-goes to order and frugality 1757 Franklin Ess 
Wks 1840 II 98 The Indies have not made Spam rich, 
because her outgoes are greater than her incomes, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 358 The 
secret of success lies in the relation of income to outgo 
1893 Sir W Harcourt Sp 22 May, Grow as the mcome or 
the intake may, the outgo and the waste are always greater. 

2 The action of going out ; efflux, outflow. 

1858 W Arnot Laws fr Heaven II xvii 14a [Anger] 

hurts, in its outgo, all who lie widiin its reach 1878 Foster 
Phys i IV (ed. a) 108 In a system of elastic tubes the out- 
go being as easy .as the income x88>-3 Schaff Encycl 
Relig Knffvol 1 . 33 The spontaneous outgo of the affections 

3 Outwaid product ; issue, outcome. 

1870 W Urwick tr Bleek’s Introd N Test II 175 Their 
scorn was the outgo of the same frivolous mind 

4 Outlet, means of egress 

1880 S S. Hellyer Plumber ^ Sami No 15 A square- 
pipe trap, with a round outga 

Outgo (autg^a^), V. [Out- 14, 18, 17,] 

1 1 intr To go out, go forth. Obs, 

In C>£ and ME usually two words, exc when imitating 
L exire, in later use only where modern usage would allow 
outgo in two words as a prosodic inversion of ^ out. 

c82S Vesp Psalter xviiL [xix.] s In alle eor 9 an uteode 
swoe; beam 971 Bltckl. Horn. 9 Dnhten. of jwem dteode 
c x»sn 0 Kent, Semi in O. E Mtsc 33 pet on goodxnan 
was pat ferst uut yede bi pe Moreghen for to here werk- 
men, c 1250 Gen ^ Ex 3076 Quite ben Sb tie sulen vt gpn ? 
a X30Q E h Psalter xliii 10 [xliv 9] In our mightes, God, 
noght sal tou outga. C1383 Chaucer L, G Pr. 637 Cleo- 


Mtra, With grysely soun out goth the grete gonne. 1330 
Palsgr. 650/2, I outgo, I go out of the waye, fe forueye. 
X579 Spenser Sheph Cal May 20, 1 sawe a shole of shepe- 
heardes outgoe, a 1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 15 Out-went 
the townsmen all m starch. 

2 . trans. To outstrip in going; to go faster than, 
pass ; to outdistance, arch 

1330 Palsgr. 650/2 Though thou be goynge an hour afore 
me, yet I wyll out go the, 1396 Spenser F Q v vui 4 Yet 
fled she fast and both them farre outwent i6m Lovelace 
Poems (1864) 93 What terror ’tis t' outgo and be outgon 
1678 Bukvan Pilgr i. 164 Shall we talk further with 
him ? or out-go him at present ? 1742 Fielding J. A ndretus 
11 11, It generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him 
on foot 1778 Gazetteer (ed 2) s,v Wo^ngton, 
Horses, which, chan^g often, travel day and night with- 
out intermission, and, as they say, out.go the post 

3 . To go beyond (a point, bounds, etc); to 
exceed or surpass ; to excel, outstrip, outdo. 

1SS3 T Wilson Rhet 64 b, Wo be to that realme where 
might outgoeth ngbt. 1579 Spenser Sheph Cal Apr x6 
His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 1627 Milton 
Vac, Exere, 79 In worth and excellence he shall out-go 
them. X7p9 A. Hamilton Lett m Washinsfon's Writ, 
(1893) XlV X78 note, 1 do not think it expedient to outgo 
our supply of clothing 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros ^ Psy^ 
Sept xxiu, Such sorrow as outwent The utmost pain of other 
punishment. 

t 4 . To pass, go through, spend (time). Obs, 

1594 Spenser Amoretii lx. One yeare .The which doth 
longer unto me ampeare. Then al those fourty which my life 
out-went. «x6x3 Overbury A Wife, etc. (1638) 275 , 1 have 
once in my life out-gone night at 
f 5 , ‘ To circumvent, to overreach* (J.). Obs. 
CX650 Denham On foum Poland x, Mollesson Thought 
us to have out-gone With a quaint invention. 

Oitt£fo:6r. [Out- 8] One who goes out 
(in various senses : see Go v. 85) ; esp, one who 
goes out of a place, office, occupation, or tenancy ; 
a player, at cricket or the like, who is dismissed. 

1382 Wyclif I Sam. xxil 17 The kjng seith to the out- 
goers [Vulg etmssariisX m his nedis;. x8x6 J. Scott Vis 
P aris (ed 5) 25 To take cognizance of mcomers and out- 

f oers 1827 J W Crokcr in C Papers 31 Dec (1884), The 
ang is exceedmgly vexed at the outeoers, and will not 
take them but on compulsion. x86z Ji-nl R. Agric Soc 
XXI 1 IX 325 Mutual accommodation between incomer and 
outgoer. 1883 Daify Tel 15 May 2/7 The outgoer had 
made 9, x888 Datfy News 2a Sept. 5/r Of yore [at goU] 
there was but one set of holes, not a double set for out goers 
and incomers 

Ou'tgo ing, vbl, sb [Out- 9 ] 

1 . The action or fact of going out or forth ; exit, 
depaituie or removal; issue, effluence, emanation. 

tf 1300 Michael Kildare Hymn V in Rel Ant II. 191 
Povir was thm in comming, So ssal be thin oute going 1340 
Ayenb 32 To habbe J>e pyne of stapes to cUue uor his out- 
guoinge. 2463 Bu>y (Camden) 22 Liberte of fre owth 
eoyng and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11 47 Men that go out of the bath and 
drynke muche wyne after theyr ootgoyng. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Impfw Impr (1653) 55 ™ dose shutting, and suit- 
able opening, to the incomming of the Tide, or out-going of 
the Floods. 1733 Smollett Ct Patlwin (1784) 43/1 To 
follow the youn^ady in all her out-goings. X825-X868 [see 
Incoming vbl sb x] 1850 H. Bushnfll God tn Christ 122 
The worlds created are all outgoings from Himself. 
t 2 A passage or way of exit or egress Ohs. 

X387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 221 Dyuers oute gc^nges, 
benches, and seges all aboute x <2< Covfrdale 2 Esdras 
IV. 7 Which are the outgoinges otParadise? 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Obad. i 14 Neither shalt thou stand in the out- 
goings to ktl them that ilee, 

U. f The extremity, the outer limit {oh 5 )\ the 
upper termmation of an inclined stratum. 

1388 Wyclif fosh xidii. 19 The outgoyngis therof ben 
a^ens the arm of the saheste see. X53S Coverdale fosh 
XVII. 18 So shall It be the outgoinge m thy porcion. i6xt 
Bible Josh xviL 0 The coast of Manasseh also was on the 
north side of the river, and the outgoings of it were at the 
sea. 1727 Berkeley Lett ix Apr , wka 1871 IV. 143 The 
outgoings or fields about St Kevin's, 18x5 W. Phillips 
Outl Min ^Geol (1818) 144 The. locks,. occasionally cover 
the summits of mountains, but more commonly rest on their 
sides . in which case the out-going, or upper termination 
of each, is lower than that immediately preceding it 
3 (Mostly//) Money which goes out m the way 
of expenditure , outlay, expenses, fharges. 

xdai T. Scott BeJg Pismire 65 Where .the retume doth 
not countervaile the out-going x7<% Blackstone Comm I 
VUI 332 Other very numerous outgoings, as secret service 
money, pensions, and other bounties x8x6 F Vandeh- 
straetkn hnprov Agric. p xxiii, The tenant paid for repairs 
and outgoings 1885 Law Times CXXIX. 58/2 The balance 
of income over outgoings was only ;^6o a year. 

Ou*tgoingf,///,a. [Out- 10 ] That goes out; 
issuing, outflowing, lb Going out or retiring from 
office, position, or possession, 

1633 W Struther I rue Happines 120 This is die proper 
worfe of faith in her double perswasion. The one direct, 
and outgoing to the truth . The otherreflectingand turning 
home to us by the work of our Conscience j8r8 A Rankch 
Hist France IV xv. 321 They should invite the late or out- 
going rector, or rectors to assist. 2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ 
II VII. 240 Ihe outgoing tenant receives a certain sum from 
the incoming tenant. 2897 AlVmiVs Syst. Med VIL 395 
From the latter two centres outgoing fibres emerge. 

Hence On tgo ingness. 

1865 J. Grotb Moral Ideals (2876) 3^ Butler .. recog- 
nizes the outgoingness of virtue, and the importance of 
benevolence or ffie love of our neighbour [etc ) 

Ott'tgoue,///. [Out- ii.] That has gone 
out ; extinguished ; retired, 

2647 H More Song of Soul 11 u 111. xxu, Sols spright, hid 


form, fair light and out-gone rayes. X841 £. Miall iu 
Nonconf, 1, 376 [This] will give it a vast advantage over the 
outgone administration. 

Out-gorget to Out-ground: see Our-, 
Outgrow (autgr^u*), v, [Out- i8, 17, 14,] 

1 . trans. To surpass in growth, to grow taster 
than ; to grow taller or bigger than. 

^94 Shaks. Rick III, nr. 1. 104 You said, that idle Weeds 
are fast in growth : Ihe Prince, my Brother, hath out- 
growne me farre. 2655 H. Vaughan Siiex Semt , Isaac's 
d 7 amayr,But thou Didst thy swifr years in piety outgrow. 
1760-72 H Brooke Fool of Qual* <x8oq) III. ixo His 
avance outgrew even the growth of h is wealth 1775 Adair 
Amer Ind 408 They often let the weeds out-grow the com 
2 To grow out of, or beyond the limits or 
capacity of, to become too large for (clothes, etc.). 

Norris PrtKi, Disc (r/xi) III. 113 We outgrow 
c^r Pleasures, as we do our Clothe'i. 1833 Marryat 
P, Simple VI, You have enough to last you till you out- 
grow them. x86o Gco Elioi Mill on FI i vii, *1 doubt 
they’ll outgrow their strength she added 1872 Routledge^s 
Ev. Sty's Ann, 6x3 He had out-grown everything. 
Merivale Rom, Tttnnm via 156 The population nad fm 
omgrown the accommodation it afforded 
o. Jig. To grow out of or beyond (habits, opinion, 
ciTcnmstances, etc.); to leave behmd in the pio- 
cess of growth or development 
2665 Glanvil Scepsis Set. x 54 Even our gray heads out- 
grow not those eriors which we have leam’t before the 
Alphabet. 2722 Steele Sped, No 263 F 6 By my Care you 
outgrew them [convulsions], J83S Ht Martineau Homes 
Abroad vJ. 78 Botany Bay may in time outgrow the odium 
attached to its name. 1865 Lightfoot Galatians (1B74) 30 
The weak and beggarly elements which they had out^own. 
4 . tnir. To grow out, spring forth, rare. 

2862 W. Barnes m Macm,Mag June 127 The plantling 
IS cut off; and instead of it there may outgrow two others 

Ou-tgrowiag, z'^/. [Out- 9.] The action 
of growing out , concr, aspiout; an outgrowth, 
2577 B. GocQKHeresbach's Hu^. (1586) 60 b, If you plucke 
away the tayles and the outgrowings when you set them 
2579 Lancham Gaid Healthii 6 yp 68 Apply it to all super- 
fluous outgrowmg of flesh. X587 Golding De Momay xi 
162 Thy nailes and the heares of thy head, which are but 
outgroings, and not parts of thy bodle. 

Oxi’tgrow.ing,/// a [Out- 10,] Growing 
forth , glowing outward, protiuding. 

2635 K Long tr. Barclays Argents ii n 99 Pruned and 
trimmed from the out-growing ^ngges. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 752 Some Creature have Over-long, or Out-growing Teeth, 
which we call Fangs, or Tuskes ; as Boares. 

On’tgrowxi, Of. [Out- ri] fa. That 
has grown out or into prominence, b. That has 
been grown out of, or left behind in growth 
1549 Cheke Hurt Sedti. (X64X) 37 Counsellours to such 
an outgrown mischiefe 1858 O, W Holmes Chambered 
Nautilus V, Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea 1896 Allbutfs Syst. Med, I 464 The de- 
foimities originating from out-grown and misfitting boots 
Ontno’^h (awtgrffoj)). [Out- 7.] The pro- 
cess or growing out ; that which grows (normally 
or abnormally) out of or from anythmg ; a growth, 
an offshoot , an excrescence. 

1837 Ht Martimeau See Amer. III. 52 Those who 
dislike the mere mention of the outgrowth of individual 
property 1857-8 Scars A thou, viji. 66 Death is the 
removal of an outgrowth after it has acconmlished its 
functions and become a hindrance 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, xii 233 It is not an external addition, but an 
internal outgrowth 

b. Jig Of things immaterial : A natural product. 
1850 Maurice Plor* 6* Met Philos, (ed. 2) 123 The im- 
mediate outgiowths of the Socratic philosophy and discipline. 
2860 Smiles Self-Help i 2 Only the outgrowth of our own 
perverted life 2857 Maine Hist Just, vii 223 Primogeni- 
ture IS not a natural outgrowth of the family. 

Ou't-guard. [Out- i, 3.] A guard placed at 
a distance outside the main body of an army, an 
advanced guard, an outpost ; alsoj^. and atirib, 
X623 Bingham Xenophon 30 They, after they came to our 
out-guards, asked for the CoroneL a 1671 Fairfax Mem, 
•(1699) 66. 1675 Larxi Gaz, X012/3 The outguards of our 
left Wing, beat the French outguards, and brought in 
several Prisoners. 1679 Bedloe Popish Plot 26 Law being 
the best humane out-guaid to Religioa 2698 Fryer Aec 
E, India ^ P 153 Which makes the Mouth of the Bay to 
be reckoned from the Head-lands or Out-guards, some Three 
Leagues over, 17x0 Addison Whig Exam* No 4 F 21 
Holland is our Bulwark, or as Mr. Waller expresses it, our 
outgard on the Continent, 2743 Bond ^ Counity Bremer 
II, (ed. 2) 95 This [Dugdale] Wheat will best grow, .nor will 
it be damaged by Blights and Wets, when others are, by 
Reason of its great Out-guards, its Beards. 2865 Carlyle 
Ftedk, Gt XV, xiii, (1872) VI 205 The enemy, had no out- 
guard there, never expecting us on that side 
Out-gU'n, V. [Out- 21.] iratis. To surpass 
in guns 

1691 Bethel Providences of God (1694) «i We out-tunn’d 
them, Qutgunn'd them, and out-mann*d them 28^ Biuck- 
MORE Spnnghaven (ed. 4) II xiil 180 To outsail friend 
Englishman is a great delight, and to outgun bun. would 
be still greater. , 

Ontgusll (QU‘tga?J), sb. [Out- 7.] The act of 
gushing out; a sudden strong outflow. 

2839 Thackeray Catherine iv, With a most piteoim 
scream and outgush of tears. 2884 J, Hatton in Harpers 
Mitg Feb 342^ The outgush of water near the church. 
OutgU’sh, V. rare. [Out- 14,] inir. To 
gush out. (Properly two words ) 
cx6i4 Sib W. Murf Dido ^Eneas i 243 The winds out 
gushing heavens and earth do fill With hiddeows noyse. 
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a X730 Eusden Oviifs Meiain v. (R )i Till from repeated 
strokes out-gush*d a flood 

So On tgfu shingvbl, sb, andj!^. a [Out- 9, to ] 

1839 F Babuam Adamits Exul ao The voice of our out- 
gushing love Floats joyously 184* Mrs. Brounikc Grk 
Lkr Poets 105 Her sonnets of tufted primroses, her lyrical 
outgushings of May x888 Spurgeon in Voice (N. Y), 
Prayer is the natural outgushing of a soul in communion 
With Jesus. 

1* Ontb., owtbi and ado Sc Ohs» Also 
4 wth, 5 outhe [Origin obscure , peril f, OE 
7//^, ME no-, (y0‘ above + . cf onizith — out- 

with without ] 

A prep Above, over. 

1373 llARnouH Bruce xh 614 Sic ane stew raiss owth thame 
then. Of aynding, bath of bora and men find xvti 598 
Of gret gestis ane sow thai maid, That stalward heling owth 
It had tf 137s Sc, Leg-* Saints 11. {Pauhis) 673 And owth 
his hevid sittand ^ar l^andiste a biand Jiat scharply schar. 
1389 in Sir W, Fraser JVemysso/lV (1888) II, 23 Landys and 
possessionnj's als wele vndyr erd as wth ^1425 Wyhtoun 
C-toH VI iv 66 In Ycolmlcil lyis he, Owth hym thir wers 
yhit men may se 

B adv Above, over. Also at outh, 

1375 Barbour JSr’i/c^xviii 418 Thai that owth war twmmyl 
donne Stams apon thame fra the hicht, X456 Sir G Have 
Law Arms (S T. S } 36 Sum men weois to be at outhe and 
abune that is at undir. 

Out-hammer, -hasten, etc. see Out-. 
Onthaul (artihgl) NatU [Out- 7] ‘A 
rope used for hauling out the taclc of n jib lower 
studding-sail, or the clue of a boom-sair (Smyth 
Sailor's Word~bk 1867) opposed to inliaiil 

1840 R, H Dana Bef Mast xxxiii ia6 We were nearly 
an hour setting the sail, earned awiy the outhaul in doing 
it 1891 Har^er^s Weekly ig Sept 713/4 'Ihe forward man 
sets and furls the jib by means of outhauls and halyards 

Outhauler. P/aut [Out- 8.] A rope or 
line for hauling out • esp a * prec b * A line 
or rope used to haul a net up to the surface of the 
water’ {Cetit* Diet,)* 

1793 Smbaton Edystone L, § 231 By neglecting to belay 
the tackle-fall of the out-hawler Guy, the shears came down 
flat upon the rock m the midst of the men. 1794 Rigging 
^ Seamanship I 170 Outhauler A rope made fast to the 
tack of the jib, to haul it out by. 1848 J. F Cooper Capi, 
spike i, I 28 1 l?o loosen this broad sheet of canvas, and to 
Clap on the out-bauler, to set it. 
t Out-ha* ve, v. Sc, Ohs [Out- 15.] trans. To 
have out, get or take out 

in Ong, Par Scot II 11 431 In buying, sellyng, _ 
and owthawyng of mercbandice Ihid^ Qubar sic gudis is 
owthad 

Out-hear to Out-heaven : see Out- 
Out-hextor, [Out- i8, i8 c ] trans. To 
outdo in hectoring, to oveicome by bluster and 
swagger ; to bully, intimidate 
1678 Butlsr III 111. Lady's Answer ^74 Because your 
selves are temfy’ed Believe we have as little Wit To be 
Out hector'd, and Submit. i6^Pettos Mtn t Ded., 
That as you never were out Hector'd by Affronts or Re- 
sistences, so you were never out-done by Civilities, a 1834 
H Reed Lect Bni Poets ix (1857) 311 The great struggle 
of men seemed to be to oat-hector each other. 

Out-hele, v ; see Out- 24 
t Outlier, odj pion* Ohs* exc. dial. Forms: 
a. I Ahwe^er, &wffer, iutfer, fitfer ; 4-5 north 
awjier, au]>er, 5 anther, -ir, 4’- ather A 3-5 
ow*J?er, 3 {Orm*) owwperr, 4 ouper, -ir, 4-6 
outlier, owther (also 9 dial), 5 owpir, -ere, 
owdir, 5-6 outhir, owthir, 6 owthyr, ouyer 
( « ouper), ouder. [OE dwtfer, AuHer^ dber, contr. 
from dhwdSer^ lit 'whichever of the two’, 'either 
of the two ‘one or other’, L. uierctemqtte^ utervis\ 
f d ever + hw^t^er^ which of the two? L nter^ 
Thence the northern ME. forms. The ME. owper^ 
ouiher, points to an OE dhwxtSer^ Mer, i 6 ever 
cf the parallel Slvwkr « dhwkr^ etc ] 

1 . One or other (of two) ; either; -Either A. 4 
a as pron, Aftei the OE. penod chiefly north, 
or noith-midl 

In quot c 1000 s= One or another of all, any one whatsoever, 
c BBS K .ffiLFHKD Boeth, vi, pact mod J?Er pissa twega 
yfela au'Ser nesa^f C893 — Oros, iii ix § 13 heora 
aSer mehte on ojiram sige ser®can. C897 — Gregory's Past 
XIV 86 gif he autier Sissa fortet a xooo Riddles Ixxxv 22 
Ne uncer awSer cxoooAgs, Ps (Th ) Iv 4 (alsocxvit 6) Nis 
me ege mannes for ahwaefSer c x*oo Ormin 2507 All batt tatt 
owwberr here comm Off selljie & off unnsellpe loid 9352 
/Er pann h® Laferrd Jesu Cnst Bigann owwperr to donne. 
CX230 Hah Meld 35 A&at ow^ei of ham turn eai lose o^er 
13 , Cursor M, 21949 (Gott) For oujjer [Cott, oo>er. Pair/, 
aujier] of J^aim we most for-ga For mai na man haue heueiis 
tua CX380 Wveur Serm Sel Wks I, 36 Noujiii is wel 
servaunt to oujur C1400 Maundcv (Roxo)xxi 96 pai er 
mykill lesse han owper of ji® ober. a 1450 Le Morte Arthur 
2013 Nys man in eithe .Shall pees make, Er outher of vs 
haue other skyne 

b In OE. used anlicipatively to introduce the 
two (or moie) members of an alternative, thus 
dvAier (or dter) otite . . otSlSe . . , i. e, either (of the 
two, or of these), either . . or . . Cf the similar 
use of dUer^ Other adj, pron, B i b 
In this use dwter often became quite adverbial, 1 e when 
the alternative mernbets to which it referred were not sbs 
It thus resembled the modern either in ^either on land or on 
sea * (exc in being followed by wbi^ itself pad the 


• place and force of* either'). In quot c 1000, auHer follows 
the alternative clause: cf. Either B 5, Other conj B 2 
c 880 Laws of Mljred Introd o AwUer o8tSe on Ines daege, 
mines maeges, oftSe on Offan, Myrcena cyninges, oS3e on 
iEffelbryhtes c 888 K .iElfred Boeth xl § 2 Mlc wyrd is 
nyt para jie auder ded, odde laerS odde wyreS Ibid xh 
§ 5 Forgifen aulier odde hrorum neatum odSe unhrorum 
^ras I. 1 § 18 Eal past his man aper odde ettan 
odSe erian maeg Ikid vi xxxii § 3 Pa oferhosode he i»et 
he him aSer dyde, oppe wiernde, oppe tigpade. a 900 — 
Sohl. (1902) 37 Hwaet wille ic ma ewaedan aSer odde be 
mete, odSe be drince, odde be bade, odde be welan, odde 
be wyrffscype? cxooo Boeth RIeir xx 42 Nms ®ror pe 
acnegu gesceaft pe aubt odde nauht auder worhte 
c. as adj, 

C893 K .ffiLPRED Oros I. MV § 2 Heora peh wurdon feawR 
to lafe on adre hand 1571 Satir, Poems Reform, xxvi 78 
Bot puneis all the quhilk ye knaw vnclene Of outber blude, 
and quyte yame for yair meids 
2 . Each (of two) * « Either A 2. north, raie 
xiffTt^Presenint, Junes in Surtees Mtse, (1888) 24 And 
oumir drewe blode of othir 

Outheir (au’2?3i, q ffar), adv {conj.) Now dial. 
Foims see prec [The neuter or uninflected form 
of Outher pron , used advb to emphasise an 
alternative, and thence sometimes conjunctively ] 

1 An early equivalent of Either B. 3. 

a In the connexion outher ,, or ,, (now dtal,\ 
outher, , other . . {phs ) (Cf prec. i b ) 
c X330 R. Bronnc Chron (1810) 94 Ouper in word or dede 
has pou greued him 1340 Hampole Pr Consc, 1651 He es 
; outher clomsed or wode 13 Gaw 4* Gr, Knt "jca. Wonde 
j per bot lyte pat auper God oper gome wyth goud hert louied 
c 1375 Cursor M 14859 (Fairf ) Auper to deye or to hue 
1390 Gower Coif 1. 332 Owther schal he deie or I Withinne 
a while. C1430 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxix, Authir to 
I gentilmen or to scbrewis CX449 Becock Repr ni xvii 395 
This . . muste outhir be doon bi hem or bi othere pei soones 
^1450 Loncuch Grail xb 290 As tbowgh it hadde ben 
Owther led Oper ston. 1485 Caxton Pans ^ F 4 They 
love outher you or me X5X3 Douglas Mneis ix v 17X 
The chans turnis^ ouder to weyll or wa 1330 Falsgr 
Introd 32 Gather in S.. or in one of these thre letters T, U 
or V 1567 Glide Godlie B, (S. T S ) 242 Than said we 
outher do or die a 1584 Montgomerie Cheme 4 Slae 454 
Be tane, And ontbir hurt or slane x868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss , Owther ^ conj. pr of Either. 

t P* Ih the connexion ottther . outher . . • see 2. 

2 conj = 0 ^ ottler . , ouJierP) rare. 

i»x4oo Serm m Rel Aut II 42 In myraclis pat Gust 

dude outher in hymself outher in hise seyntis. ax^K 
Chaucer's Can, Yeom T 596 (Harl MS ) I-maad ouper of 
chalk ouper of glas {Ellesm ouper or, Camb opir . . opir] 
a X4z5 Cursor M, 9662 (Ti in.) Wipouteu mercy ouper {Laud 
opir] reuthe. 

Out-Herod (antihe-r^d), v [Out- 23 b] To 
oiiUHerod Herod ; to outdo Herod (represented in 
the old Mystery Plays as a blustering tyrant) in 
violence; to be more outiageous than the most 
oiitiageous; hence, to outdo in any excess of evil 
or extravagance. (A casual Shaksperian expres- 
sion, which has become current in the 19th c ) 
x6o2 Shaks Ham, iii ii. 16, I could haue such a Fellow 
whipt for o*re-doing Terma^nt. it out-Herod's Herod 
Pray you auoid it xBoo Mar Edgeworth Belinda (1832) 
I ill 57 She out-Heroded Herod upon the occasion. 18x9 
Metropolis 1, 172 Out-beroding the French cavaliers in com- 
pliment and m extiavagance. X853 Kingsley Mtsc, 1 276 
As for manner, he [Alexander Smith] does sometimes, in 
imitating his models, out-Herod Heiod 

Outhes, -heat, -heys, var. ff. Outas Ohs, 
Out-hild to Out-Mss : see Out-. 

Outhold (QutjhJu Id), » rare, [Out- 15.] 

1 . irons. To hold out, extend; f to wimhold, 
retain {phs^ ; to keep out, ward off. Cf. hold out 
in Hold 21 41. 

*3xa Drapers' Oidin in Brand Heweasile (1789) II 6po 
Unto y» tyme that he have fully payed such dewtes as ne 
owthalds of the said felishyp. 15^ Reg Pnvy Council 
Scot, I X07 All the saidis personis behimselff, hes uthalden 
his hand to^the Quenis Grace. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron 
II. 22/2 Mistrusting that the wals ^ould not have been 
of sufficient force to outhold the enimie 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso III. xxxiv, No brest-plate could that cursed tree out- 
hold 

2 To continue to hold. rare. 

1884 Joaquin Miller Jewess in Mentone 4 Rime 19a 
The same broad hollow of God's hand That held you evei, 
outholds still 

Hence tOuthoTding vbl sb,y withholding, re- 
tention 

x5xa Draperd Oidm, in Brand Newcastle (1789) IT, 6go 
y« fornamed stewards shall forfeit to the Drappers for y* 
owthaldyng of the said money ztsh, 8 d, 

Out-]io'll, East Afghan dial [Our- 15,] 
trans. To scour out a ditch cf. Holl sb, 

X78X Minutes in W Marshall Norfolk (179s) II. 76, 1 am 
determined henceforward to stem, if possible, the vile prac- 
tices .of* outholling’ and ‘cutting kid' Ibid,\ 101 
OuUhoUvngy that is, scounng out the ditch for manure, 
without letuming a^ part of the seil to the roots of the 
hedgewood. ax&5 Forby Outdiolly to scour a ditch 

tOvtliom. Ohs [Cf. Out- 7, Horn sb. 14] 
A horn blown to raise the Outas (»M^j), to sum- 
mon the lieges to the pursuit of a cnminal, or the 
like, and to give the alarm on various occasions 
(In later use only Sc and north Eng) 
cxziQ Pseudo- Alfred' Liebermann Leges Angl Loud 
coll 19) Nullus supersedeat outhorn nec outhest uel burh- 
botam, uel flrdfare nec herepode 01 e aut cornu [Cf 1214 


in Maitland Sel Pleas Crown No iis Et tunc cornaverunt 
butes, et iHuc convenerunt burgenses de predicto burgo] 
X43Z Sc, Ads Jos / (1814) II 21 Gif It happyms the 
schiref to persew fugitouris with pe kingis borne .. and 
the contre i ise nocht and folowis nocht the oute home . ilk 
gentilman sal pay to the king vnforgeuin xl s CX460 Towneley 
Myst, XXI X39 Nowwols-hedeand out-home on the be tane t 
IS Adam Bel 4 Clym of Clough 345 (Ritson) There was 
an out home in Caerlel blowen, And the belles baeward 
did ryng 1546 Reg, Pnvy Council Scot 1 61 Thaim that 
beis warnit be bels, outhornys, frays, andcrysor utbairwise, 
efter the use of the cuntie. 

Out-horror, etc. . see Out-. 
t Out-hou-ud, V, Se Obs, [Out- 15 ] tram. 
To instigate, set on (to some evil deed). So f Ou't- 
hoiinder, instigator. 

<1x670 Spalding Tiouh Chas /(1829) 23 That the Gordons 
were the outhounders of these highlandmen 1752 Stewart's 
Unal Scots Mag (1753) May 226/2 That Breck committed 
the murder, by the council, command, 01 direction of this 
pannel, or as our old laivs express it out-hounded by him 

Outhouse (au*i|haus). [Out- i ] A house 
or buildmg, belonging to and adjoining a dwelling- 
house, and used for some subsidiary purpose ; e. g 
a stable, bam, wash-house, toolhouse, or the like 

*533 ^'sst Ebor (Surtees) VI, 39 The outhouse in the 
entreside 1567 Harman Caveat 39 Away from my house, 
either lye in some of my out houses vntyll the morning 
1648 Bury Wells {C&mden) sis All my houshold stuffe..and 
vtensills belonginge to my milhouse, stables, barnes, and all 
the outhouses ax68o Butler Rem (1759) I. 6x Our 
noblest Piles, and stateliest Rooms Aie but Out-houses to 
our Tombs. *774 Goldsm Nat, Hist (1776) V, 143 Some 
obscure bole in a farmer's out-house xSaS Bayley in Bame- 
wall & Cresswell Rep, Mill 465 (The building] was ^ot an 
outhouse, because it was not parcel of a dwelling-house 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng \ii II 208 Ihe Piesbyterians 
were interdicted from worshipping God anywhere but in 
private dwellings . they were not even to use a barn or 
an outhouse for religious exercises. 

Ou'thousing. [f prec. + -iNGi] A collec- 
tion of outhouses . cf Housing sb"^ 2 h, 

1630 Ord, 4 Direct cone. Relief of Poor xi, That no man 
harbour Rogues in their Barnes or Outhouseings. 1647 
Boston Rec (1877) II 168 Theire Messuage and Farme 
with all the outhouseing, fences, wood, and all other 
appurtenances 1701 Land Gaz No 3720/4 There is a 

g ood House, Barns, Stabling, Outhousing 1865 E. Waugh 
■obhn's Grave 9 Whether either of them belonged to the 
hall or Its out-housing 

OutlLOWli V, [Out- 18.] trans. To outdo 
in howling ; to howl louder thin. 

1654 Gayton Pleas Notes xv. xx. 269 They would have 
out-houled an Irish Woolfe. 1706 E. Ward Hud, Redtv. 
I. vi. s Where ev’ry gaping thin-jaw'd Brother Strove 
zealously t' outbowl the other. 1856 Whittier Panorama 
370 So some poor wretch Out-bowls the Dervish. 

Outhtunour (autihi^/'moj), v, [Out- 26, 
21.] trans fa. To put or drive (a person) out 
of his humour or mood, b. To surpass in humour 
1607 Wilkins Miseries EnfotxedMarr, v. in Hazl Dodsley 
IX 565, 1 will out humour you, Fight with you and lose my 
life X883 American VI 219 A passage in which our 
humorist out-humors himself 
Out-hunted to Out-impudence : sec Out-, 
Outing (ou’tig), vhl, sh, [f Out v, + 
tl. The action of going out or foith; an expedition 
X375 Barbour Bruce xix 620 The Erll spent at hym 
tithing How he had fam in his outyng 

2 The action of putting or driving out, expulsion ; 
ousting Now rare or Obs 

tfx44o Promp Parv 375/2 Owtynge, or awoydaunce, 
evacuacioy deltherewio, 1639 Laud Wks, (1849) II. 348 
Salvation need not be feared of any dutiful child, nor outing 
from the chnich. Connect Col (x85q) III 273 To 
pursue the outin^f the Rohd Islanders from yeNarrogancett 
Country x6pa K L'Estrange Josephus^ Aniig xv xv 
(*73?) 446 Doing all that was to be done . towards the outing 
of him again, and engrossing the Power to himself. 

8. Cricket The position of being kept ‘out*; see 
Om adv 19 c 

x897 Daily News 8 June 8/4 The Philadelphians bore their 
long outing very well, the flelding being sustamed at a fairly 
good pitch of excellence 

4 . An ainng, excursion, pleasure-trip, orig dial 
x8ax Clare Vill Minsir, I 42 The long ruial string of 
merry games, That at such outings maketh much ado 1825 
Brockktt N C Gloss , Ouhng^sxi airing, going from home 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s v , ‘ A bit of an outing , 
a short journey or pleasure-tnp. 1857 Mrs Carlylc Lett, 
II 326 Another week at Sunny Bank will make as much 
‘outing’ as should suffice for this year x86x Sat, Rev 
XII 432/2 They have had, we repeat, their outing. The 
word may not be found in Richardson or Webster, or, 
indeed, anywhere within the pale of lexicon orthodoxy, but 
we are prepared to justify the use of it notwithstanding 
x886 Illvstr. Lond, News 8 May 489,^^ She could not affoid 
two outings in the year 
6. (Set quot ) 

1844 Jml, R Agrtc Soc, V, j sg Not to turn over the 
swarths, but to leave them upon what is termed the outing, 
made at the commencement of the preceding swarth by the 
I mower put ting bis scythe in a sloping direction downwards 

I 6 The distauce out at sea, etc. 

X883 Cent Mag Dec. 201/2 Beyond this, . in the farthest 
outing, hill-crowned islands. x8^ Horne Countryside xo 
(E D, D ) In the outing furious waves fight and plunge, 

7 attnh (from 4), as ottitng-dress^ -hat^ trip 
1897 Howells Landl Lion's Head 11 In the outing dipss 
he wore he was always effective 1899 Boston Even, 
Transcr 22 Apr, 23/6 A few of these outing hats arc 
lather elaboiately finished by nbbon loops and aigrettes 

Out island, out isle ; see Out a, 2 b. 
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Out-issue to Out-jest . see Odt-. 

Ou iget, sd [Out- 7 ] A part that juts out, 
a projection. 

1730 A Gordon Maffe€s Amphtih 206 For counter- 
ballancing the Out-jet or Projection above 1834 H Miller 
Scenes ^ Leg, 111. (3857) 26 1 be outjets and buttresses of an 
ancient fortress. IbiiL xxiv (1889) 352 A small apartment 
formed by an outjet of the cottage 
So Ouige tting' vhh sb , a jutting out ; a projec- 
tion ; On tie ttiug* ppL a , jutting out, projecting , 
f On*tje tty, projection, protuberance. 

1650 Bulwer AnthroPomti 64 Sense and Memory, vihich 
he cannot well exercise, unless he have an out-jetty of the 
occiput i6sa Urqukart Jewel Wks (1834) 195 Roofs, 
platforms, outjettings, and other such like parts X730 
A Gordon Maffei's Amphttk 245 The out-jetting Window 
added above the Entries 

Out-je t, V, noHce-w(L [Out- 2 r,] Iram, To 
surpass in intense blackness (jetty (quality) 
xSaa BcimoES PoetnSf Bride's Trag 11 iv, And something 
in the aur, out-jetting night, Featured its ghastly self 
upon my soul. 

Ouigo*ckey,» [ODT-i8b,c] tram To get 
the better of or overreach by adroitness or trickery 
1714 Macky Jourfu ihrd Enf, (1724) I viii. 133 At a 
Horse-Match Everybody staves to outjocky (as the 
Phrase is) one another, xvao Lady Cowver Diary (1864) ^39 
Sunderland has outjot^eyed Walpole. x8oq W Irving 
Kmckeih, iv 111. (3861) 119 Our worthy forefathers could 
scarcely stir abroad without danger of being outjockeyed 
in horseflesh, Z87X Daily News 14 Jan , She had allowed her. 
self to he out-manoeuvi ed and out-jockeyed in statesmanship. 

Out-journey, etc. ; see Out-. 

[Out-joy, a supposed vb and sb , due to 
erroneous analysis of the phr.^Z^ out joy to exult, 
exultation, inWyclif, see Our- 15 b] 
Out-ju‘ggIe, [Out- i8, i8 b.] irons. To 
outdo m juggling. 

X620 Bp Hall Hon Mar Clergie i iv 21 A Reader . 
might verily thinke that I could out-lie the Legends, and 
out-m^le a lesuite, a 3788 Sterne m Beauties qfS (x8ix) 
118 (Jod ) It was to out-juggle a jiggling attorney x^ 
G Meredith Juggling Jerry 1, One that outjuggles airs 
been spying Long to have me. 

V, [Out- i8 J trans To surpass 
or exceed m jumping 

1639 Ld Digby, etc Lett, cone, Reltg (1631) 83 So active 
as to out-jump him a foot xtei Miss IDowie Girl tn Karp 
246 The silly suggestiveness of a bram that outjumps one's 
thoughts, X897 Kotce (NY) 18 Mar x/^ He could outrun, 
outbox, outjump, and outswim any boy m Portland. 
Ouiju’t,® [Our- 14] tnir To jut out, project 
x8^x Helps Comp Sohi ix. (1874) 154 An oratory out- 
j utting from the line of planks 1899 E J, Chapman Drama 
Two Lives 7 Gaunt and grey the rocks out-jut Across the 
ja^M rifb below 

Ou'ljut, sh, [Out- 7] A projection, pro- 
jecting part. So Ouidu ttiug vbl, sb, , Ouijuttlnsr 
ppl a., jutting out, projecting 
x6ii CoTGR., SurpenduSt ‘an out-iutting roome. 1730 
A Gordon Mt^is AmpJath 3M The Bench or Out- 
j utting. 1847 ( 5 ^ B Cheever Wand, Pil^im xxui 152 
The bare outjutting precipices 1889 C E OtADD0CK(MiiiS 
Murfree) Despot Broomsedge xxii 395 On a slight out- 
jutting of the clay and sticks. ilb^Rep MitchelHGlasgow) 
Libr 1892-4 (1895) 28 It is supposed that, on his way to 
it, he had fallen over the rock, on a sharp outjut 

^ Ou'tkeeper. [Out- 8 ] An mstmment used 
in land-measuimg * see quot. 

X87S Knight Diet Meek, 1382/1 Ouikeeper, a small dial- 
plate having an index turned by a milled head underneath, 
used with the surveyor's compass to keep tally in dimning. 
The dial is figured from o to 16, the mdex bemg moved one 
notch for every chain run. 

Ont-ki'ck, v, [Out- 18, 15.] trans, a. To 
kick more than h. To * kick out ’ , to dismiss, 
rare. So On tkioking vbl, sb , kicking out. 

177a J. Fletcher Logica Geneo xo8 They will grow so 
excessively fat as to outkickjeshurun himself 1883 Besant 
All tn Garden Fair II. iv 02 A quantity of cuffs out- 
kickings. and so forth. Had x, 238 Those who do as little 
as they possibly can, so as just not to get out-kicked 
Outklll, V, rare, [Out- 18, 15 h ] trans, a. 
To outdo, go beyond in killing, b. To finish 
killing, kill outright 

a 1638 Cleveland Gen. Poems^ etc. (1677) 113 , 1 wonder for 
how many Lives my Lord Hopton took the Lease of his 
Body. First Stamford slew him, then Waller outkiU’d that 
half a Barr, x86o Puscy Min, Propk 6s This it the second 
death, which never out-killeth, yet which ever killeth 

Out-king to Out-kneed see Out- 
Out-kna ve, rare, [Out- 22] trans, 'io 
outdo in knavery j to get the better of by knavery 
Bonds Scut Reg, 286 It gneved them to see the 
Independents out-knave them, «X704 R. L'Estrange (J ), 
The world calls it outwitting a man, when he’s only out- 
knaved 

Outla'bour,?'. [Out- 18,17.] trans. To outdo j 
exceed, or go beyond in labour, toil, or endurance. 

x63x Davenant Gondtlert ir ii x\v, I have Out-suffer'd 
patience, bred in Captives Breasts , Outwatdbi’d the jealous, 
^d wtlabour’d Beasts 1855 Miluan Lai Ckr IV 265 
The Poor Men of the Church might out-labour and out- 
suffer the Poor Men of Lyons 1873 Browning Hercules 
343 Who outlabours what the Gods appoint Shows energy, 
hut energy gone mad. 

t Outla’de. z'. Ohs rare, [Out- 15] trans 
To discharge (cf Lade v 5,6). 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit i, 578 Avon in the end 
out-ladeth his owne streame into Severn, 

VOI,, VII, 


tOn*1rla<ding. Obs, [Out- 6] The lading 
or shipping of goods for exportation. 

x6az 1 Scott Belg Pismire 54 Restraints abont the out- 
lading of Come and Beere. 

Outlagaxe, -ane, -ary, obs. ff. Outlawry. 
Out-laid, -lament, etc. : see Out-. 

Ontland (an tlsend), sb, and a [Out- t.] 

A. sb 1 . Aland that is outside, a foreign land. 

Now only a poetic archaism. 

c loooAfs Ps (Th )c\lvii, 3 [14I HeSine semsem gemtclade, 
9 u on utlandum ahtest sibbe. 7^x400 Morie Arthur 3^7 
I When ledj s of owt londys leppyne in waters xsst RoBiNbON 
tr Mote's Utop il \i (1895) 220 To thentente they ma>e 
the better knowe the owte landes of euerye syde them x^o 
'^lov&iEEaithlyPar II iii X26 Many a tale he had Con- 
cerning outlands good and bad Ihat they had journeyed 
through 1876 — Sigurd 315 1 here was a King of the out- 
lands, and Ath was his name. 

t b. m genitive case . Of the ontland, foreign, 
c X330 R Brunne Ckron Wace (Rolls) 5910 Ffor out- 
landesmen Jxat come by se — Ckron (1810) 39 Tuo out- 
landes k>nges on l^is loud bauens bent, xs^ Dalrymple 
tt Leslie's Hist Scot I 53 Quither thay he ncher in out- 
landis geir, and merchandise 

1 2 The outlying land of an estate or manor In 
OE. and feudal tenure, that portion of the land 
which the lord did not retain for his own use but 
granted to tenants. (Opposed to Inland i.) Obs, 
050 in Thorpe Charters 502 Wulfege jaet inland and 
.£lfese}}aetutland x664Sfelman, Saxomc. (id est 

terra exfera). Dicebatur terra servilts, seu tenementalis, 
quod de proanctu terrarum donumcalium, quae Inland 
nuncupate sunt, in extenorem agrum rejiaebantur. 2706 
Phillips, Oufland (among the Saxons), such Land as was 
let out to any Tenant meerly at the Pleasure of the Lord. 
X84B Wharton Law Lex , Ouiland^ land lying beyond the 
demesnes, and granted out to tenants at the will of the lord, 
like -copyholds. 

1 3 . a. Otit-lands : the outlying lands of a pro- 
vince, distnct, or town. Amer Colonies, Obs. 

1676 Connect Col Rec (1852) IL 446 Wee are shut vp in 
our gansones and dare not goe abroad far to our outlandes, 
without som strength 1703 R, Beverley Hist Vttgtma 
II vi 40 When they [Indians] go a Hunting into the Out- 
lands, they commonly go out fbr the whole Season, with 
their Wives and Families. 173X Rhode Island Cd, Rec 
(1859) IV. 44a An Act for erecting and incorporating the 
out-Lands of the town of Providence, into three towns 
t b The outer land • the opposite of inland, Obs. 
x6^ Fryer Acc E India ^ P 23 Ceilon bore from us 
North by West the out-Land low, 

4 . A foreigner, alien, stranger, [’elliptical use 
ofB. Cf also OE iftletida foxeigaer'] Now Sc. 

CX330 R Brunne Ckron Wace (Rolls) 1326 Outlandes 
hadden wasted bat lond. Hid 38x1 Ontlandeis bat were 
ifiedde, AUe swilk wyb b^yia ledde 1825 Jauieson, 
Qutlan^ an alien, as *■ She treats him like an outlan * , * He's 
used like a mere outlan about the house * XB87 Jamieson's 
Sc, Diet Suppl , Ouilander, Ouilandy Outlan, an alien, a 
stranger, an incomer to a burgh or parish; also, one who 
lives beyond the bounds of a burgh. 

adj [Inorigman attnb useofthesb. 0 £. 
had an adj diil^e, cf ON. ^tlendr foreign. ME, 
also used the genitive case outlandes * see A, i b,] 
1 Of or belonging to another country ; foreign, 
alien. Now poet, or arch, 

£1423 Eng. Cong Ird 20 Be ensample of these, al other 
out-fond men to be adrede such folies to begyn CX470 
Henry Wallace vii 857 Off outland men lat nane chaip with 
the hff 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot 1 . 85 
Externe and ontland natiouns. 1631 J. Marius Adv, cone 
Bills Each Pref Aiij, A Notary Publick for Outland and 
Inland affairs X734 Diet. Arts ^ Sell Tliere is not 
any peculiar or proper money to be found in specie, 
whereon outland exchanges can be grounded. X805 Cole- 
ridge Sifyl. Leaves II. 22^ Vales and glens Native or out 
land, lakes and famous hills. 1839 Tennyson Vttnen 712 
Sir Vtdence wedded with an outland dame. 

2 . Outlying, lymg without the precincts of an 
estate, a town, etc. 

1791 J Learmont Poems 261 May finer verdure busk ilk 
outland bent. 1889 Jamieson's Sc Diet, Suppl , Outland^ 
Outlan, outlying, lying out of or beyond the bounds of a 
burgh, as, * outland burgesses' 1900 £. V. B Syktana's 
Letters xxi 179 In chosen peeps of outland country 

fS. Situated outside the mass of land (as formerly 
concaved) opposed to inland Ohs rare 
X632 Needham tr Seldeds Mare Cl. la By the Sea, wee 
understand the whole Sea, as well the Main Ocean or Out- 
land Seas, as those which are within-land as the Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic, iSgean and Baltick seas. 

Ontlander (nu tl^ndsi). [Appears about i 5 oo; 
perh. of Eng, formation, but prob suggested by 
Du.«zV/tf9«i5fr(in Kilian uutlanderX Ger. auslander^ 
and often virtually representing these words.] A 
man of foreign nationality, a foreigner, alien, 
stranger. (Now poetic^ or a literary revival, or 
a mannerism of translation ) 
x6os Verstegan Dec Intell, 218 Elikeodisc-men Aliens, 
outlanders, men borne in other countnea x6o8 Middleton 
Tnck to Catch Old One v 11, Chiefly dice, those true out- 
landers, That shake out beggars, thieves, and panders, 16x2 
Ax}ns^GKSEAnnoi.Ps xviii 4S Ahens, outlanders, strainers 
from the Commonwealth of Israel. x6o8 WooDZ^3o;Dec 
(OHS) II. 148 Franc Dryer (an outlander, borne at 
Ereme) now a sojournour in Oxon. 37x5 M Davies A then 
Bnt I 213 John de Colonbus, who W birth was an Out- 
lander, and by profession a Black-Fryar X848 Lytton 
HaroJdixi, iii, The outlanders rode through the streets with 
drawn swords. 1887 Rider Haggard A. Quafemtain 398 


CUTLASH. 

Thou art an outlander and therefore do 1 speak without 
shame * 

b. In reference to South AMcan politics, a 
rendenng of Du uitlander, as applied, before the 
war of 1899-1902, to aliens settled or sojourning 
in the South Afncan Republic. 

1892 Poll Mall G 10 Oct 3/3 At Johannesburg this 
National Union has been formed, comprising not only 
‘ uitlanders ' (outlanders) but Boers. 1896 Daily Tel x Feb 
6/7 The racial antagonism between Boers and Outlanders 
x8^ Daily News 24 Apr 6/6 At the time of the restoration 
to the Boers of their internal independence, 'outlanders' 
and others enjoyed equal nghts attnb. X899 Westm Gas. 
« Apr x/2 If that is so, we may indeed dry our eyes about 
(Jutlander grievances 1899 Daily News i June 5/1 The 
Outlander population In the Transvaal 
t Ou tlanding, flf, Obs, rare. Foreign 
1643 PavNNE Sov Power Pailt Ded Aiv, An Army of 
English , Irish, Outlaodmg Papists 

Outlandish (antl» ndij;, a [In OE. tUlfftdisc^ 
{, Atland, Outland i : see -ish.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a foreign country , foreign, 
alien • not native or indigenous. Now arch, 

ctooo JFlfric Lev xxiv 22 Si he landes man. si he ut- 
lendisc. C1070 0, E Ckron an 1032 (MS O Hig noldon 
]}set utlendiscum >eodum wmre >e$ eatd. c X330 R. Brunne 
Chron Wace (Rolls) 1x127 Outlandische kynges of hym 
held. CX374 Chaucer Former Age No Marchaunt yit 
ne fette owt-landissh ware C1423 Found, St. Bartholo- 
mew's (EE T. S.J 4 He supposid that God toke vengeawnce 
of hym for his synnys a-mongis owte-landisshe neple 1333 
CovERDALE X Kittgs » x But kynge Salomon loued many 
A>ut}andish wemen j6o6 Dekker Sev. Sinnes v (Arb.) 37 
Cages, in which are all the strangest out-landish Birds. 
x6x2 Woodall Surg Mate Wks (1653) 364 The outlandish 
Angelica rootes are very good chewed in the mouth c X710 
Ceua Fiennes Diary (1888) 125 Y* mouldings are of a 
sweete outlandish wood x86x Craik Hist Eng Lit I 483 
Of all our great poets he [Spenser] is the one whose natural 
tastes were most opposed to such outlandish innovations 
upon his native tongue 

b. absol Foreign (language) 
a x6z6 Bp Andrew es iterm , Holy Ghost (1661) 467 Now 
they can speak nothing but outlandish. 17^ Foote Taste 
II 1, He has got a black wig on. and speaks outlandish. 

t c Outlandish meat (sometimes written ns one 
word), a foreigner Obs, 

X303 Galway Arch m 20th Rep Hist MSS Comm App 
V 391 Annye oute landish man or enny of the enhabitantes 
ax66x Fuller PP'ortkies iv. (1662) 12 Two eminent Out- 
landishmen X71X Addison Sped No. 46 74 He did not 
like the Name of the outlandish Man vith the golden Clock 
in his Stockings [x868 Freeman Norm Cong II ix 327 
To rivet the yoke of outlandish men about then: necks ] 

2 . Foreign-lookmg, of foreign fashion , un- 
familiar, strange ; henc^ odd, bizarre, uncouth 

1396 B ABiNGTON Prop/, Exp. x66 We haue trafiqued with 
an outlandish rouei called the deuill x628 Prynne Love- 
lockes X Sundry Antique, Horred and Out-landish shapes 
X749 Fielding Tom Jones iv x, A young woman who 
was drest in one of your outlandish garments 1820 W 
Irving Sketch Bk 1 . 72 They were dressed m a qnaint out- 
landish fashion 1885 R Garrett (Mrs Mayo) At any Cost 
il 34 You don't mean to tell me that those outlandish old 
things are still in actual use? 

3 Out-of-the-way, remote; far removed from 
civilization (now usually m a derogatory sense) 
X869 Blackmore Lonta D. v, He resolved to settle in 
some outlandish part. x88i Tylor Anihrop iv. 118 When 
outlandish people, such as Laplanders, have been brought 
to be exhibited in our great cities. 1887 T Hardy Weod- 
landeis I. viii. X51, 1 get dreadfully nervous sometimes, 
living m such an outlandish place. 

5 Of or pertaining to the Outlanders or Uit- 
landers of South Africa. 

x8^ Daily News 4 Jan 4/6 Protecting the independence 
of the country against being upset by an outlandish vote. 
Hence fOutla'xidishex, aforeigner. Outla ndisli- 
like a, and adv, Outla. udislily adv., m an ont- 
landish, foieign, or strange manner; strangely, 
oddly, unconthly. OuUa udislmesB, the quality 
of being outlandish. 

»S93 Nashe Lenten Siup/e in Harl Mtsc, (ed Park) VI. 
149 For ten weeks together this rabble rout of ^outlandishers 
are billetted with her. at^ Ascham Scholem \x, (Arb.) 
156 Hard composition and crooked framing of his wordes 
and sentences, as a man would sa^ English talke placed and 
fi amed *outlandisb like, a 1377 Gascoigne Demce Masque 
Poems X869 L 78 And why 1 gbe outlandisbe lyke, yet being 
Enghshe borne z88a in Chicago Advance 21 Sept., They 
would be seized with some uncontrollable spirit to act *out- 
landishly. X889 R Ashe Two Kings Uganda (1890) 2x6 
Two outlandishly dressed white men, who kept their fire on 
a large board which they ate off t6xi Cotgr , PerepdmU, 
strangene5se,^outlandishnesse,forrainenesse x^M Scott 
Tom Cringle XI (1859) *35 The outlandishness of the fashion 
was not offensive, 

t Outla*rged, ppl, a Obs. [Ouav 1 1 ; after L. 
dilStdttis ] Broadened, increased in width. 

1382 Viveuv Dent xxxii 13 Ful&ttid, fulgresid, outlargid 
[1388 alargid, Vulg, dilatatus, z6iz covered with fatness]. 

Outlane, -ry, obs forms of Outlawry. 
Ou'tlasb, [Out- 7.] The act of lashing out, 
a sudden qmde outward stioke. 

1876 Geo. Eltot Dan, Der, iv, The outlash of a mur- 
derous thought and thesharp backward sti oke of repentance. 
Ibid, XXX, But underneath the silence there was an outlash 
of hatred and vindictiveness. 

tOutla'Sh, V, Obs, [Out- 14] intr. To 
lash out : a. To break out into excess ; to be 
extravagant, exaggerate, « Oveblash v, b. To 
strike out violently. 

88 
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*6ix CoTG£!.} Bohancer^ to not, squander, waste, outlash 
16x4 Sylvester BeihuhtCs Rescue v 536 Rlocmur with 
Waighty Waves out-lashing every-way. Tears, over-turns, 
and undermineb, much woise Then when hee freely hath his 
native Course 1619 W Whately God's Hush i, (1622} 104 
If at any time some proue ranke hypocrites, he takes that 
as a ^vacrant for his tongue to out-lash against all i6ao 
Bp Hall Hon Mar Clergy iii v, Loe the man which, in 
a reckoning of aoo yeares, did out-lash but 150 ' 1650 

Fuller Pisgah 41s They plead, that malice hath a wide 
mouth, and loves to outlash in her relations. 

Hence f Outlaalung vbl sL, extravagance, excess 
z6ix CoTGR., Desreielement imraoderatenesse^ immo- 
destie, lauishnesse, outlashing Tbtd^ Irmgitlariti 
lulinesse, disorder, outlashing, 

Otltlast(antIast),© [OuT-r^, iS] trans. To 
last longer than or beyond ; to exceed or surpass 
m duration , to survive 

JS73 Tusser H-usb (1878) 171 One bushell well brewed, 
outlastech some twaine <tx66x Holyday ytevenal (rdyS) 
23^ Let him out-last Nestor’s years, and outvie Nero’s 
riches. 1781 M ^D B’Ahblay JDtivy 26 June, ‘ I do not 
believe that any grief in the world ever outlasted a twelve- 
month* 1893 IluxLE? m Life (igoo) II. \xu 367, I find 
myself outlasdng those who started m life along wuh me 
Hence Outlasting^/ df,, that outlasts, surviving 
1887 G. Meredith Ballads ^ Never shall the wrestling 
cease 'lill with our outlasting Foe Roll vre to the Godhead’s 
feet 

Outlangh (autla*f), [Out- 18, iSc, 14] 

fl. To laugh down, deride, ridicule Obs 

1477 Norton Onl Akh Proem in Ashm <1632) 7 And 
Common workemen will not be out-lafle. 1605 Camden 
Rent, (1637) 363 The same Lucian bnngeth in DiogeneS 
laughing and outlauglung King Mausolus for that hee was 
so pittittiUy pressed and crushed with an huge heape of 
stones under his stately monument Mausoleum. 11x790 
Franklin (Webster, 1864), His apprehensions of being out- 
laughed will force him to continue in a restless obscurity. 

2 . To surpass or outdo in laughing. 
x6TzD«voK^Arvtragus^PM ProL 17 Each lady striving 
to out-laugh the rest. To make it seem they understood 
the jest 

3 tnir To laugh aloud (Properly two words ) 
x8^u Mrs Browning Brown Rosary iii ix, Then out- 
laughed the bridegroom, and outlaughed withal Both 
maidens and youths by the old chapel-wall. 
Out-lauuch, etc • see Our-, 

Outlaw (an tig), sb Forms i ilttaga, 1-4 
utla^o, 3 dtlalie, 3-4, 7 Sc, utlawCe, (4 vte-, 
wtelau, -law), 4-5 OTitlagli(e, 4-7 outlawe, 4- 
outlaw, (4-5 owt(e)law(e, 5 outelawe, out-, 
owtlay) [LateOE definite form of 

^tlak adj. * outlawed \ used absolutely as sb. , a. 
ON, iil/agz sb. from iHHergr outlawed, banished , f 
til out, out of -f- ON. log (pi. of lag)^ OE 
Ictpi, Law. Cf. these examples of the OE. adj. — 
C934 Laws qfMdward ^ Gtiihnan c, 6. § 6 (Schmid) sif 
he man to dea% {wnne utlah. a zoxd Lazos 

0/ rEthelred i. c. i § 9 Beo se )>eof utlah wil& eall folc. 
c Chron, an. 1048 Da cweeS man Swejjen eorl 

1 One put outside the law and deprived of its 
benefits and protection; one under sentence of 
OOTLAWR'I (q.v.). 

c xooo ^LFRic Grain, ix (Z ) 70 ffic et hsec exlex, utlaga 
oSSe butan ae. axoz^ Wulfstam Horn (1883) 296 He seel 
beon utlaga wi5 me 1:1205 Lay, 1121 Vtlajen [^1275 
vtlawes] hefden iraeued j>at load ^£1300 Cursor M, 7686 
(Cott) AJs he war vtelau Iz/ rr vtelaw, outlash, outlawe] 
sua wond he 1377 Langl. P PI xvii. 102 For outlawes 
in >e wode and vnder banke lotyeth. tfX386 Chaucer 
Manacle's T, 130 1467 in Eng Gilds (1870) 3^ Mansleers 
ffeloiis Outlawes lavysshers of wymen a x54S'Hall C/trofi , 
Rich, ///S4b, A compaigne of tray tors, thefes, outlawes 
and ronneagates of our awne nacion 1643 Milton Divorce 
If 111, Sure sm can have no tenure bylaw at all but is 
rather an etemall outlaw 17x8 Pree-tmnker No x ? s The 
Outlaw has, of all Men, the least Pretensions to Liberty 
tflax Byron Two Ease, 111 1, Their sire was a meie hunted 
outlaw. X848 Wharton Law Lex, s v Outlawry, The 
maxim applicable to outlaws is, ^ Let them be answerable to 
all, and none to them Accoidingly any person outlawed 
IS emthier mortuus 

lb. More vaguely , One baniriied 01 proscribed j 
an exile, a fugitive (In early use not distinguish- 
able from the mam sense ) 
atzes At^ R 34 J?erefter of jjen like weren.,hiie neader 
& hire breoren, se noble princes alse heo weren, vtlawes 
imakede o 1*50 Gen Jr Lx 431 Caym fro him fle;, WiS 
wifandhajte, andwuiUut-la^e 14 Nom inWi-Wulcker 
694/26 Hu, hec exul, a nowtlay XS30 Palsgr 230/2 Out- 
lawe, bonny 1568 Grafton Chron. I 179 Some of the 
Lordes had sent for Edward the outlawe, sonne of Edmond 
Ironsyde for to be theyr king 1596 Shaks r ffefu IP, iv 
in. 38 A poore vnminded Out-law, sneaking home 
Gibbon Decl Ijr F 1 (1846) V 12 The posteiity of the outlaw 
Ismael 1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) V 341 At last necessity 
plainly compels him to be an outlaw from his native land. 

0. One living m transgression of the law , a law- 
less person. 

xMo J F Clarkb Self’Culiure ix 200 It is only for the 
outlaws, the dangerous classes that we build prisons and 
establish courts. 1 be law is for the lawless 

d. Jig, A wild, untamed, or hunted beast. 

*599 T M[oufet] ^Ikwormes 14 Of lions fierce (or if ought 
n^cer be, Amongst the beards of woody outlawes fell) x8m 
' K, Boldrewood ' Col Refonner (1891) 219 They had mus- 
tered their own outlaws fwild lean savage cattle] 

2 . a. Outlawry, b. Sentence or proclamation 
of outlawry. Ohs, rare. 

*581 Marbeck Bk, of Notes 810 Persecute .with banish- 


ment and out-Iawe, prison, wrongfull iudgements, 1632 
Wadsworth tr Sandoval's Cm W’/zrr.S’/tfz« 115 Hee made 
publick Acts, Proclamations and Out-Iaws against the Se- 
govians 
3 Comb 

x6 Ballad Rohm Hood m Furniv Percy Folio I 37 The 
worthy exploits he acted before Queen Katherine, he being 
an Out-lawman. 

Outlaw (au’tlg ), V, [Late OE, {ge)utlagian, 
f. ii/la^, Maga, Outlaw sb?- Cf ON. titUgja and 
tUlsegja to banish.] 

1 . tram To put outside the law; to prosenbe, 
f to exile, banish ; to deprive of the benefit and 
protection of law , to declare an outlaw, to inflict 
Outlawry upon (a person), in a criminal prosecu- 
tion or avil action 

xp O E Chron an 1014 (MS E) And tefre selcne Denisce 
cyning utlajede \,MS, C utlah] of Englalande geewsedon 
ihd, an 1055 ITtlasode [ilAS* C geutlaxode] mann iElfgar 
eorl czago S, Eng Leg, I 404/79 pe furste 5er hat seint 
lohan hus i-outlawed was C1330 R. Brunne (i8io) , 

33 He was outlawed for a feiome 138a W\ clip -P an/cA 
111. ig Thei ben outlawid [1388 distned] and to helle thei j 
wente doun i^o-z Rolls of Parlt IV. 377/2 Unto the 
tyme the same Owen was utlawed i 43 *- 5 o ^ Htgden 
(Rolls) I 3x9 Patmos |>ere Seynt lohan J>e Euangeliste | 
was, whan he was outlawed oute of o}>er bndes. tfZ44o 
Projup Parv 375/2 Outlawyn, uilego, extermtno 1332 
Huloet, Outlaw, exulo, frosenbo, relego a 1577 Sir T 
Smith Coinmw, Eng ii xiv (1609) 61 The Clarke of the Exi- 
gents is to frame all manner of Processes of Extgt facias, 
which doe issue out of that Com t to out-law any man, and to 
record the outlawrie, 1679-88 Seer Serv, Money Lhas d | 
yas, (Ckmden) 109 To be pud over to several tiadesmen, 
creditors of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, in satisfaction of their 
debts, for which the said Ellen stood outlawed £729 as ^d, 
1836-48 H Coleridge Rorth Worthies (1852) I 63 One 
Blood, outlawed for an attempt to take Dublin Castle, 
some months ago seized the crown and sceptre in the Tower 
187s W McIlwratth Gm^ Wigtownshire 76 M'Dowall 
had fallen behind m the payment of certain Crown dues, 
and was outlawed 
b. transf zxiAfig 

^1380 Wyclif Wks (1880) loo Anticnst wolde quenche & 
owtlaue holy wntt — Sel Ivhs, HI 383 Charite is oute- 
lawed among© hom a 1716 South Serm (J.), A drunkard 
15 outlawed from all worthy and creditable converse. 

2 . To deprive of legal force. Now only m U. S 
see quot. 1864. 

1647 Ward Simf Cohler 18 He will out-law the Law, 
quite out of the word and world a x66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II 490 Perceiving that our English common law 
was outlawed in those parts 1864 Webster, Outlaw 2 1 0 
remove from legal jurisdiction or enforcement, as to outlaw 
a debt or claim 
b vtvlr for rejl 

1895 ‘ Mark Twain * m IVesini Gaz, g Sept 8/x Honour 
IS a harder master than the law It cannot compromise for 
less than an hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts 
never outlaw 

Outlawed (au-tljd),/// a. [f. Outlaw v. + 
-ED 1.] Put outside the law, declared an outlaw ; 
proscribed, banished, exiled Also absol as sb 
i^^Cath,A»gl 264/1 Outelawyde, reltgaius,froscriptas, 
1390 Swinburne Testaments An outlawed person looseth 
his goods and benefite of the lawe. 1645 Bp Maxwell 
Burd Isseteh m Phenix (1708) II 299 The Out-lawed's 
Estate movable (Chattels we call it) become proper to the 
King 1772 Ann Reg 49/1 A small vioktion of territorial 
right, m the pursuit of an outlawed smuggler and muideier 
x^2 Miss Vonge Wars of Wa^sburgi;iZ6i^) 24 Bom and 
bred to an outlawed life. 

sb Obs. [f. asprec. f-iNG"* ] 
The action of the vb. Outlaw ; outlawry, 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) H 219 Man fel out of hi^e 
in to lowh out of his owne londe and contray in to out- 
la wynge 1379-80 North Plutarch (1656) 728 Ihe greatest 
difierence that fell out between them, was about the out- 
lawing of Cicero. 

Outlawry (au tl§n). Forms a,\j^utlagane\ 

(6 utlagery, 7-8 -arie), 5-6 outlagarie, -aje, -ary. 
i 3 . 4-7 utlane, -aTy(e, outlane, 5 owte-, 7 out- 
lary. 7 4-7 outlaw(e)rie, 4- outlawry, (5 oute-, 
owt-, -laury(0, 5-6 outlawery(e, 6 -lawrye, 

8 -laury), [Anglicized repr. of AFr. utlagene, 
utlane, med (Anglo)L utlagana, uilana (Laws 
of Win 7 , II. c. 3) , f. OE -idlaga (also Anglo L ), 
iklah + Romanic suffix 'aria, F. -erie. Early 
legal use had forms identical with AFr ; but 
forms with conformed to the contemporary 

Eng. word also occur from 14th c] 

1 . The action of putting a person out of the pro- 
tection of the law, or the legal process by which 
a person is or was proclaimed or made an outlaw , 
the condition of one so outlawed, f In early use, 
often = exile, banishment 
‘ Outlawry, at first a declaiation of wai by the common- 
wealth against an offending member, [gradually] became 
a regular means of compelling submission to the autbeanty 
of the courts, as m form it continued to be down to modern 
times’ ‘Before the Conquest, outlawry involved not only 
forfeiture of goods to the kmg, but liability to be killed with 
impunity’. In the x3th c; * outlawry loses some of Its 
gravity, instead of being a substantive punishment, it 
becomes mere “criminal process”, a means of compellmg 
accused persons to stand their trial ’, (Pollock & Maitland, 
Hist Eng Law I 27, 459 ) In the 14th c the process was 
extended from cases of felony to misdemeanours and civil 
actions, so as to be a punishment for contempt of court in 
not appearing to answer an mdictment or defend a personal 
action, or for disobedience to a judgement of the court, 


1 Outlawry for debt was frequent down to the i8th c. Along 
I with this extension of the process, its conditions and con- 
sequence underwent continuous mitigation , in later times, 
I in civil actions, it was reduced to the fact that the outlawed 
person was incapacitated from prosecuting an action for 
his own benefit, though be might still defend himself 
Clandestine Outlawries. In avil proceedings, outlawry 
has long been obsolete, and was formally abolished by the 
' Civil Procedure Acts Repeal Act of 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. c 39)* 
While It was in use, gicat injustice was often done m conse- 
quence of the insufficiency of the machinery for giving public 
notice of the fact that a defendant m a peisonal action had, 
as a result of cml piocess, been made an outlaw In 1588-9, 
Act 31 Eliz c 3 was passed ‘ for the auoyding of secret Out 
I lawTies in Actions Peisonall against the Queenes Subiects 
I This being subsequently considered insufficient, amending 
measures were introduced , and one such bill has had the 
I singular fortune to become the formal instrument of assert- 
I ing the right of Parliament to proceed to business without 
i reference to the immediate cause of summons, by being in- 
troduced and read a first time as the fiist business of every 
session, befoie the reading of the King’s or Queen's Speech 
This piecaution goes back to early times, being referred to 
as an established practice in 1603 Fonneil> some one bill 
was used for the purpose on each occasion, but since x Dec. 
1743, the means uniformly employed has been a Bill ‘for the 
more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries in per- 
sonal actions ’ , and this is still annually introduced, although 
the outlawiies against which it is directed have long 
disappeared 

a \a x9$o Laws of Will /, n c 3 (Scbmid'l De omnibus 
utlariae rebus [v r utlagariae] . Et si Anglicus ^pellet 
Frandgenam de utlagana 129a Britton i xiii § 3 Femme 
neqedent ne peut estre utlagd proprement mes weyv6, qe 
vaut utlagqrie xyta Rolls of Parlt \ 284 Les Uilagaiies 
& les Presentementz de ces faitz,] 1440 Poston Lett I 41 
Be the vertue of qwch outlagare, all maner of chattell to 
the seide John Lyston apperteynyng, arn acruwyd on to 
the Kyng 1340 Act 32 Hen VJJJ, c 4Q All outlaganes 
piomulged or had vpon or agaynst any person or peisons. 
X642 tr, Perkins' Prof Bk 1 ^ zj ta Attainder of Felony 
by utlageiy, by verdict and by confession. 

p [a 1230 utlariae [see o] x^ Rolls 0/ Parlt II 74/a 
L’avantdit Outlaiiefait en la Counte de Kermcrdin ] Z432-50 
tr Htgden (Rolls) VII. 235 The owtelary of Robert aiche- 
biscbop of Caw^nterbery 1447 Rolls of Parlt, V. 138/2 That 
the Exigend and Utlarie, and every of them, be hold for 
none and voyde. x530-x Act 22 Hen VIII, c 15 Excepted 
always all vtlaries of high treasons, and of al manei of 
felonies s6oi Shaks yul C, iv ui 173 That by proscrip- 
tion, and biUes of Outlarie, Octauius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Haue put to death, an hundred Senators 1658 Cleveland 
Rustick Ramfant Wks (1687) 431 Eveiy Outlary, or Out- 
laries, if any against them are or shall be published X67Z 
F 'PvxLLVe^Reg Necess 250 They may be sued to an Utlary 
y 2382 Wyclif Rev Prol , He was holduii in outlawene 
of Domycian, in the ile of Patmos 1439 Rolls of Parlt 
V 17/2 AU Outlawenes uppon hym pronownced 1503-4 
Act xg Hen VII, c, 35 &i Outfaweryes utterrly voyd 
anyntesed adnulled repelled and of no force z6ox Holland 
Plif^ I X79 He was noted and thought hardly of for those 
outlawries of Roman citisens 1686 Royal Proclam, 10 Mar. 
in Lond, Gaz, No 2x20/4 th^^ Our Pardon be 
not allowed to Discharge any Outlawry after Judgment, 
till Satisfaction or Agreement be made to or with the Party 
at whose Suit the Utlary was obtained. X766 Blackstdne 
Comm II xxxii 499 Outlaws also, though it be but for 
debt, are incapable of making a will, so long as the outlawry 
subsists, for their goods and chattels are foifeited during 
that time. 1792 Burkc Let to R Bwke Corr 1844 
378 The Castle has another system, and considers the out- 
lawry of the great mass of the people as an unalteiable 
maxim m the government of Ireland. 1867 Freeman Norm 
Cong I vi. s6i note, Godwine, on his outlawiy, was allowed 
five days to leave the country 1883 Wharton's Law Lex, 
(ed 7) s. v Outlawry In ciiminal proceedings it is but little 
usea, but is formally kept alive by 33 & 34 Vict c. 23, which 
act expressly provides that notmng theiem shall imect the 
law of forfeiture consequent on outlawry Z899 Westm, 
Gaz o Feb 2/3 What is a dandestme outlawry, and why 
should the Leader of the House of Commons have intio- 
duced a Bill for its ‘ more effectual preventing ’ as the very 
first Hmistenal measure of the Session ? Is there a single 
member of the House of Commons who knows any 
details concerning the provisions of the Outlawries Bill ? 
fg 1833 L Ritchie Wand by Loire 161 Faces on which a 
long course of violence and crime had stamped the outlawry 
of nature 1835 1 Taylor Sfir Despot, m 68 On the same 
ground of outlawry from common sense and scnptiu*al 
authority. 1855 Milman Lat Chr ix vui (1864) V. 408 
This papal manifesto broadly asserted the civil as well as 
religious outlawry of all heretics. 

D. Of a debt or claim ‘ The feet of being out- 
lawed or statute-barred • see Outlaw v, 2, U. S. 
X890 in Century DtcU 
2 . Disregard or defiance of the law. 

X869 Ruskin Q, of Air § 14X [They] follow, m so far as 
they are good, one constant law and in so far as they are 
evil, are evil by outlawry. 2873 1 . W Higoinson Oldport 
Days X 249 Civilization is tiresome and enfeebling, unless 
we occasionally give it the relish of a little outlawry. 

1 8 Outlaws collectively. Ohs 
*557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr, 74 The exiles and out- 
lawries were called againe 1894 Crockett Raiders 98 
The hill outlawry could a’ catch us or ever we wan twa miie, 

(an tli!i), sb. [Out- 7 ] 

I 1 The act or fact of laying out or expending, 
expenditure (of money upon something) 

Oiig, a Sc. and dial word , still considered dialectal by 
Forby 1825 , given in Webster 1828. 

1798 Staiut Ace Scot, Perthshire XX 437 It is one 
which accumulates yearly in value, without an yearly out- 
lay of expencfc i8x6 Scott Anttq xiii, Sir Arthur himself 
made great outlay. 1825 Bsockett N C Gloss , Outlay, 
expenditure x825--3o lord's Voc E Anglia s v , I made 
a great outlay before I brought my farm into profit (Low- 
land Scotch, Brockett’s Gloss ) 1828 Webster, Outlay, a 

laying out or expending, expenditure. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Htll ^ Valley iv 6x Observing what comes of such an out- 
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lay of capital 1855 Macaulay Htst Eng xix IV 319 The 
locome of the state still fell short of the outlay by about a 
nulhon 1879 Rogers in CasseWs Teclvu Ednc IV 67*2 
After the iirbt outlay, the demand of the public finds the 
means for paying the wages. 

II 2 lu various obs. or dial senses 
fa. ? An outlying thing. Sc. Ohs. f b, A place 
of lying out ; an outlying or out-of-the-way lair ; 
see Lay sb.*^ 2 c Coal-rntning. ‘The height to 
which the top of a winning pit is raised above the 
surface of the ground : commonly called the otU- 
stf (Heslop NortJmnib Gto.) 

156^ W1N3ET Jrhs {1890) II 61 Quhat is prophane? 
Quhilk hes na halines, na godlines, strange and plane out> 
lay fra the inwart chalmer of the Kirk, quhilk is the temple 
of God. 1611 Beausl & Fl Philaster 11 iv, I know her 
and her haunts, Her layes, le^s, and out layes z88x 
Borings 79 (in Heslop) Outlay from the swarth five feet, 
metal from the swarth four feet 

Outlay (autl^*), V. [Out- 15 ] 

1 . trans To lay out ; to spread out, expose, dis- 
play Now rare ox petic 

1555 W Watreman Fardle Facims ii viiL 181 No heare 
died, no lockes outelaied, no face painted. 1573 Killigrew 
Lei to Burghley 17 May m Tytler HtsK Scot (186+) III 
360, 1 trust that after the battery shall be outlaid the 
matter will be at a point, xfiaa Drayton Poly^lb xxvii 
1^3 Where Pellm’s mighty Mosse, and Mertons, on her 
sides Their bogCT breasts out lay. 1820 Byron Morg, Macr. 

I xxxiv, Thou Omught’st me doubtlebS for the bier outlaid 

t 2 . To set forth. Qbs.^ 

1567 Drant Horace^ Ep ii L Giv, Th^ pendaunte lockes 
encompasde rounde, and verses they outlay [Horace Ephf. 

II 1. zxo Carmina dictant]. 

3 . To lay oat (money), expend ; make outlay of. 
x8oa Findlater Agnc Sni-v. Peebles 38 The proprietor 
pays all the outlayed money for materials and w^es of 
workmen 18x4 Scott Weeo vi, The expenditure which he 
had outlayed. 1862 Channing in Salt Thoreau (i8go) 2^8 
No labor was too onerous, no material too costly, if outlaid 
on the li^hc enterprise x886 Sat Reu 19 June 839 Money 
which might be more profitably outlaid. 

Outlayer ; see OutliggerI and Our-, 
t Out-lea d, 2^ Ohs [Our- 15,] irans To 
lead or bring out (Properly two woids ) 

1XX300 E B. Psalter Ixvii 7 [Ixvul 6] pat oute ledes 
bonden in wa. 1382 Wycuf Ps xxx 5 [xxxi. 4] Thou shalt 
ful out lede me irothis grene [1388 lede out, Vulg educes] 
1471 Ripley Cowp Alc/c vi xiii m Ashm (1652) 164 Fyrst 
y t outeledy th, and after bryngyth yt yn 

Out-leaf, -lean, etc see Out-. 

Ou'tleapi sb. [Out- 7 ] An act of leaping 
or springing out; an escape, sally, or excursion; 
an outburst lit and Jig 

CS2S/0 Gloss Law Temis in Rel. Ant I 33 Utlepb, 
Esc/iapement de pnsum 1355 W Watreman Fardle 
Faaons i iv 48 The people are called Maures, or Aloores, 
as I thmcke of their outleapes and wide rowmmg 1631 J. 
Burges Answ. Rttjotned Pref 28 [His] words are set downe 
punctually, yea euen his out-leapes and digressions. 1692 
LiOCKe Educ § 07 Youth most have some Liberty, some 
Outl^ps 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxiv, The outleap of 
fury in the d^ger-thrust, a 1878 Lewes Stud. P^chol. 
(1879) 147 An immediate outleap of heroic generosity, 

+ b, A place to winch excursions are made. Obs. 
ai 6 s^ Brome New Acad ir i, When shall we walk to 
Totnam ? or take Coach to Kensington Or Padington? or 
to some one or other O* th’ City out-l^ps for an afternoon’ 

Outleap, V. [Odo?- 17, 18, 14] 

I trails To leap over or beyond Alsoy^ 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vi. 78 T’out leape 

mens heades, and caper ore the table. 1897 Home Messenger 
Nov 173 A world that outleaps all measurement and outruns 
all duration 

2 . To surpass or excel m leaping 

xSag Gaule Holy Madn. 166 A lion will outstand a man 
a stagge out-leap him X700 Wallis m Collect (O. H S ) 
I. 318 Who did out-leap .the next-best leaper .by seven 
inches. 1854 Owen Skel. 4 * Teeth m Circ Sc.^ Organ 
Nat I. 198 The serpent has no limbs, yet it can outleap 
the jerboa. 

3 tlUr To leap out or forth. {Joet.) 

1830 Blaocie jEschylus I 40 Outleapt a birth Of strong 
shield-bearers from the fateful horse 2874 Holland Misir. 
Manse xvi. 63 Outleaping from the mesa Of memor/s net, 
hke bird or bee. 

Hence Outlea*piiig,»^/.r^ sji&ppl a , leaping out. 
1878 J Todhunter Aleesits (1879) Done so simply, In 
such a frank outleaping of the soul. xSdS Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gypsy V. 339 Escaping subtly m outleaping thought. 

Outleam, v. [Out- 15, 18, 17 ] 

I I trails. To find out, learn from others, elicit 

1596 Spenser F. Q iv vlii. 22 When as nought according 

to nis mind He could out-leame, he them [eta] 

2 . To oiitstnp m learning 

1632 Sherwood, To out-leame his fellowes, apprendre 
plus que ses compagnotts vfvj in Bailey vol ll x8oo 
Pall Mall G. a Sept. 1/3 We were the pupils then, who 
outleamt our masters. ..Will they, in turn, outlearn us? 

3 . To get beyond the learning or study of 

x8 , Emerson (Webster, 1890) and gods have not 
outlearned it [love] 

Outleger, variant of OutligqbeI Obs. 
Out-length, -lengthen ; see Out-. 

Ou'tler. Sc. and north, dial, [perb from out” 
her'\ An animal that is not housed during the 
night or winter , Jig a person out of work or out 
of office Also attnb. 

X785 Burns Halloween xxvi, The Dell, or else an outl«r 
Quey, Gat up an^gae a croon. 1791 Learmont Poents x6o 


I At length the Cutlers grew sac mad Against ilk Inler | 
[ ^urse-proud blade. 1826 Graham 8(ED D) | 
I bin last our outler nowt was fother'd | 

Outlet (au tlet), sb [Out- 7 ] 

1 . A place or owning at which anj thing is let 
out or escapes, or by which exit is possible; a 
means of issue ; a channel of egress or discharge ; 
a vent ; a passage or way out, an exit. 

a xaso Owl 4- Night 1754 He wuneth at Porteshom, At 
one tune me Dorsete Bi thare see in ore ut lete [= By the 
sea m an outlet] x6oo Hakluyt l^oy (i8io) 111 . 482 We 
were alwaies in good hope to find some out-let into the 
maine Ocean. 1635 Pagitt Chnsttanogr 35 That great 
Promontory, whosebase lying between the out-lets of the 
River Indus and Ganges stretchetfa [etc] 1653 Fulixr 
Ck. Hist It VI § 43 Like the Caspian Sea, receiving all, 
and having no Out-let 1727 H Herbert tr. Fleury's 
Eccl. Hist I 128 John was master of the out-lets of the 
Temple. 1845 Budd £>ts Liver 89 The abscess, if large, 
may discharge through more outlets than one 

D traiisf and^ A way out of a difiiculty ; 
a means of escape, relief, or discharge, a ‘ vent*. 

1625 Bacon Ess ^ Seditions (Arb) 41 z In such manner, as 
no Luill shall appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some 
Out-let of Hope 16^ Flavel iavit Iiuieed (1754) 61 
Prayer is the best outlet to fear. 1873 Hamerton Intell. L 
XI V 427 An energetic nature seeking an outlet for energy. 

tc Issue, Obs. 

Z7J0 Henry On Ps. Itvl 12 How glorious the issue was at 
last for (z) The outlet of the trouble is happy, 

2 a. A place into which anything is let out, 
spec, a pasture into which cattle are let out. b. 

A yard, or other enclosure attached to a house. 

* 75 * J- Macsparran America Dissected (1733) *3 They 
will raise great Quantities of neat Cattle, as the Chmate 
IS benign, and their Outlets or Commonages large 1703- 
xZi^Rep Agrtc 3310 Marshall 8) II 39 lE D.D ) 

After ue cows have been turned into the outlet 2884 
Chesh Gloss., Boozing Field, the pasture which is con- ] 
tiguous to the booses^ where the cows are tied up, and which 1 
IS retained by an outgoing tenant as an outlet for his cattle 
t 3 a. The outlying parts, the exterior parts , the 
environs of a town b. The suburban streets ox 
roads passing into the country Ohs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dmt lix 356 We see but the 
outleets (that is to say) the outermost partes of Codes 
Woorkes 176a Goldsm Cii IV Iv, A dismal-looking house 
in the outlets of the town, 1771 Mrs Griffith Hut Lady 
Barton. I lox, Ihear the outlets about Dublin are delightful , 
you will be unpardonable if you don’t visit them all, 

4 . The action of letting out or discharging; 
discharge, escape by outflow, lit andy^ 

1540 Bp Reynolds Passions xi. 109 Melted away, and 
wasted by an extreame out-let of Love. 1870 Spurgeon 
Treas, Dcco Ps. xxxix, a A flood gathenng m force and 
foammg for outlet 

5 atirib. and Comb, (sense i), as outlet-pipe, etc, 
1854 Ronalds &. Richardson Ck£m Tecknol I 159 Hot- 
air pipes enclosed m an oven on a level with the outlet pipe, 
X898 jbittly News 25 May 3/1 The fine subway _under 
Shaftesbury-avenue, the outlet gratmg of which is viable at 
Piccadilly-circus 

Outle’t, V Obs. or raie [Out- 15.] traits. 
To let out, give egress to, ponr forth. 

1392 Davies Immort Soul xxxii xxxiv, Like Buckets 
bottomless, which all out-let. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves i 
viL (1677) 8 Nor ought that blood to oe accounted lost, which 
is out-letted for a noble Master. 1831 Mayhew Loud. 
Labour (1861) II. 406/2 The sewage which is ‘outlettcd* 

(as 1 heard a flusberman call it) into the Thames. 
Ou't-le.ty ppU a. [Out- i i.] I^t out, allowed 
to go out 

x6oi Daniel Civ IVnrs vn Ivii, And, from thence, labour 
to bring-in agmne The out-let will of disobediencie 

Ou'x-le.ttiug', vbl sb. [Out- 9 ]• The action 
of letting ont or pourmg forth. Chiefly 
1639 A. Hay Diary <S H. 5 zooo) She and I withdrew 
and prayed together, wher the Lord allowed me much out- 
lettmg. 1676 Row Contn BlmPs Autobiog viu. (x^8) i:y 
Gradual outlettings of gospel grace. z8z8 ^ Rev XVIII 
537 It had been bom m upon his mmd, during several great 
out-lettings of the spint. 

Outlicar, -Iicker, var. OutligqbbI, outrigger 
Outlie*! rare. [f. Out- 14, 17 -f* Lie 

1. intr. To lie out an the open air; to camp out. 

X826 J F Cooper Mohicans xvni* We are not about to 

start on a squirrel hunt .but to ouiHefor days and nights, 
and to stretch across a wilderness, 

2 . intr. To lie stretched out,^ to extend. 

1876 Browning Pisgah Sights i. 1, How 1 see all of it, 
Life there, outlying. 

3 . trans. To he beyond or on the outside of. 

1873 Gentt Mag Oct 383 The forests that outlay the teoad 

lagoons of the nver xB8a Burton & Cameron Gold Coast 
for (1B83) 1 . 1 15 Next morning showed us to port the 
Cone of Mantimo it outlies Marsala. 

Outlie , [f‘ Out- i 8 + Lie v 2] trans. To 

outdo in lying. 

1597 Donne Sat iv 47 Inwhicbhe can outlie either Jovius 
or Sunus, or both together x6tt Gataker Vi^ Amiot. 
yer. 109 He doth m them out-Iy..the Devil himself the 
Father of hes 1740 Garrick Lying Valet 1, li, To deceive 
his mistress, oudieher chamber maid, and yet paid for Ay 
honesty I 1833 Macaulay Hist Eng xviii. IV. 144 He had 
now, they said, outlied himself, 

Ou*tlrer. [Out- 8] , , ^ 

1 One who lies (*. e. sleeps or lodges) out, i. e. 
in the open air, or away from a place with which, 
he IS connected by business or otherwise. 

1676 D’Urfey Mad. Ftckleiuu (1677) 11 Out-lier5,com^, 
and goers, 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. HI. aoi He dispatches 


another Message to the Highways and Hedges, to fetch in 
all the Outi>ers. a 1742 Blntlev LlH 59 (R )lhe pmty . 
sent messengers to all their outliers within twenty miles of 
Cambridge to come to their election x866 N 4 (?• *9 
42z/t Outliers are soldiers (generall> married men) who, 
when there is not sufficient barrack accommodation, receive 
an allowance and provide themselves with lodgings 

b. One that lies outside the pale, an outsider 

1690 DUrfev ColFds Walk A vij b, Every worthy and 

true Engbsh Protestant of the Establish’d Church (for 
I have no hopes of the Outlvers). 1826 Lamb Lett, to 
Bet nard Barton 147 , 1 do not know how friends % ill relish 
it, but we outljers, honorary friends, like it very well 

c. An animal that lies outside the house, fold, or 
park ; esp an outlying deer 

ax6^ Clevciand Gen. Poems etc (1677) *57 It is but 
Trifling woit for >ou to pull down an Out-b’cr, unless 30a 
leap the Pale and let slip at the Herd xSga Ainsue Land 
qf Burns 37 (E D. D ) It wauken’d hurdles frae the bough, 
An’ outl>ers frae their lair. 

2 . a ‘A Stone not taken from a quarry, but 
lying ont in the field in a detached state* (Jam ) ; 
a boulder. Also f outlair. Sc 

x6zo Buigh Rec. Aberdten (Spalding Club) II 3po The 
keeping stane to be of outlaiiis, trie wark, and boulted with 
urne 1807 J Hail Trav Scot 11 333 There is, in the 
parish of Ordiquhill, a large outlier of lime stone some tons 
weight, and no lime-rock to be found near it, 1846 Wright 
Ess Mid Ages II xvii, aio On a black moor called Mon- 
stone Edge, IS a huge moor-stone or outlier. 

b. Geoi A portion or mass ot a geological 
formation lying tn situ at a distance from the main 
body to which it ongmally belonged, the mterven- 
mg part having been lemoved by denudation. 

X833 Lyell Pnne Geal III Gloss 76 When a portion of 
a stratum occurs at some distance detached from the general 
mass . some practical mineral surve^'ors call it an outlier, 
and the term is adopted in geological language r8^ H 
AIillcr Sch 4 Schm vm (1857) 160 There lies in the Firth 
be^^ond, an outlier of the lias. X889 fhtoLL Stellat Evolu- 
tion 53 Occasional outliers of conglomerate on Ae High- 
land bide of the faulL 

c. genet ally. An outlying portion or member of 
anything, detached from the mam mass, body, or 
system to which it belongs. 

1849 Ruskin Sev Lamps il 54 Interrupted by great 
mountain outliers, isolated or branching from the central 
chain 1854 R G Latham Races of Russia 39 Outlyers 
from Ae neighbouring Government of Esthonia. x88x G 
Allen Vignettes f. Nature, Fall of the Year, Austialia 
remains an isolated outlier of Asia to the present day. 

3 . Fishing. A set-line, out-line. U S 
*|*Outliggand, Obs [dial form of Our- 

LYING/// a'\ An outlying poition 

2387 Harrison I. mv in Hohnshedf^/i A parcell 

of Momnoutbshir& being an outliggand Jbtd.fajz Betw eene 
Denbighshire, and the outliggand of Flintshire 

i'CiLtligger^! OUtlicker« Nmit.Ohs, Forms* 
a 5, 8 outligger, 5 -lygger, owtlegger, 6 out- 
leger, 7-8 -lager, 8 -leager, -layer 6 outlioar, 

7-8 -lacker, 8 -leaker ; 7 -looker. [Prob a dial, 
form of outlier (cf. Liggbb sb\ subsequently cor- 
rupted in various ways by those to whom the dial. 
Itg, to lie, was unknown Du. has analogous uses 
of uitleg^r, -hgger ‘outlier*; but the later date 
of this prevents it (notwithstanding Dampier’s 
assertion: see sense 2) from being viewed as the 
source of the Eng^. word. 

Du uiilegger * outlier* appears in Kilian, 1399, only in 
the sense of ‘stationary guard-ship lying out in front of a 
port, etc ' From 1671 (^tsen Sc/ieeps-bouw 35*) it is found 
in a sense akm to i below The ‘outnager * of the Indian 
seas (sense 2) is de*icribed m Du works From c 1600 without 
any name } in Valentijn Oud en Nteuw Oosi Indten I 2 
(Z724) It IS called vlerk e. wing), the name still m common 
use , but beside it the name uiilegger is found in Dutch 
dictionariesof the 19th c. (Twent Zeemans Woordenb. 147 b, 
j8i 3, etc.) Thus, so far as yet known, both uses of mtle^er 
are later than the corresponding senses of Ac Eng. word ] 
1 . A spar projectng from a vessel to extend some 
sail, or to make a greater angle for some rope, etc.; 
esp. a. A long and stout spar extended from the 
poop to haul dow'U the mizen-sheet 
a* x48x'90 Howard Househ Bhs. [Roxb.) 23 SAff of the 
lenete. Item, apompe..aDqutlygger j, topem^ j a Aest 
with gonne stones. 1485 Naval Acc Hen. VIJ (*| 9 ^ 
Outliggers 1, Bitakles. j, Pumps .ij. 1493 Owte 


By the euill worke of his men the shipjpe fell 
and the shippes wailcs were broken wi^A her outlegv. 

fl 1394 N Downton in Hakluyt Vp. (iS 9 ^, H* *1 ^ 
Wherety Ae ship fell to the sternc of the outhcar of the 
Carack, which (being a piece of timber) so wounded her fore- 
saile, tliat Aw sayd thw could come no inoi« to fight, 1623 

a small peece of timber (some two or Aree ^des long as 
Aey have occasion to vse it) and it is made fast to the top 
of the Poope and so standee nght put asteme. [1644 Man- 
WAVRiNG Sea-moais Diet, lapands Ab greatly, and says 
‘ The use of Ais is to hale-downe the Missen . Hence in 
Phillips 1674, Chambers Cycl. 1727, etu] 2626 Ca.pt, Smith 
Acad. Yni. Seamen 29 Trie her with a crose jacke, bowse 
it vp wiA me outlooker. 

b. A spar to thrust out the breast-back-stays . 

ss OOTEIGGEB I C. _ 

1731 Capt W. Wrigleswortk MS Log-bk. ofi^ ‘Lyed 
I hiay, This morning got outhekers out in the Tops, and 

Ae David out forward for a lower outlickcr, 

2 . A contnvance used with canoes lu the Indian 
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OTTTIilGGEE. 


OUTLOPBR. 


aad Pacific Oceans to prevent capsizing under a 
press of sail ; = Outbiggeb a. 

1697 Dampier I 290 Along the belly side of the 
Boat, parallel witli it at about 6 or 7 foot distance, lies 
another .being a Log of very light Wood, almost as long as 
the great Boat, there are two Bamboos by the help of 
whim the little Boat is made firm and contiguous to the 
other These are generally called by the Dutch, and by the 
English from them, Ouila^ers [ed. 1729 out-Hyer^ 

498 We had a good substantial Mast, and a mat Sail, and 
good Outlagers lasht very fast and firm on each side made 
of strong poles lyay A H \mt.TON JViMa Acc E Ind. II, 
xxxviii. 71 Fitted them [Canoaes] with Out-leagers to keep 
them from over-turning, but in the Way one of the Boats 
lost her Out-Ieager, and drowned all her Crew 1744 A 
"Do^^s Hudson's Bay 68 To prevent even these Canoes from 
oversetting, by Outlagers or blown Bladdeis fixed to their 
Sides 1747 W Horsley Fool (1748) II 301 These Vessels 
are built on one Side upnght as a Wall , on the Wall Side, 
are laid small Poles, called Out-Liggers^ by the Sea-men 
* 75 S Amory Mem (1766) II 156 uotSy This kind of boat is 
four foot broad the greatest danger is its oversetting, and 
this may always be prevented by plaang two men on the 
windward outlayer 

jS 1707 W. Funnell Vey viu, 228-9 They had two long 
Poles put out of one side at the end of which was a long 
piece of Plank .of the same shape, and about one fourth of 
the bigness of the bottom of the Boat, This piece . altogether, 
is called the Out leaker This is always the Weather-side , 
and the use of it is to keep the Boat from over-setting 
t OU'tiigger®. Obs, [f Out-+Ligger] In 
Keapmg, One who made bands for the sheaves and 
laid the corn in them for the binder. So + Out- 
hggmg vhl sb or ppl a, 

1641 Best Farm £%s, (Surteesl 49 An outligger carryeth 
only one loome to the field, and that is an outligginge 
rake, or a gathennge rake Ibid t A good outligger is 
knowne by followinge close \nto him that shee gathereth 
after, and likewise by makxnge of her bande*, j for some 
outliggers twine theire bandes, and others againe make 
them of pulled come 

Out-lighten to Out-limn : see Oqt-. 
Outline (an’tloin), sb. [f, Out- 3 + Line sb 2 ] 

1 pL The lines, real or apparent, by which a figin e 
IS defined or bounded in the plane of vision ; the 
sum of these lines forming the contoui of a figure. 

166a Evelyn Chalcogr i v. 109 Penning the Contours, 
and out lines with a more even and acute touch 1718 
Gildon Art Poetry I 227 Who is it that draws the Out- 
lines ? Why the Master-Painter, and Journeymen fill them 
up with Colours, Shades, and Lights. 1753 Hogarth .<4 ««f. 
Beauty g The true and full idea of what is call'd the out- 
lines of a figure i8ss Macaulay Hist xiii. Ill 301 
Charmed by the bold outlines and nch tints of the bills 
S878 Huxley Physio^ xix, 334 Suppose the outlines of the 
various countries of the world depicted on a globular bladder 
to. Sing* The contour or outer boundary thus 
defined 

1828 Scott F M. Perth xxiu, He lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld m the distance the black outline of a gallows x86o 
Tyndall Glac i 11 ei A mountain wall projected its jagged 
outline against the sky z86d G. Macdonald Awu Q 
Nezgtib XII, (1878) 243 Neither could see more than the 
other’s outline, 1876 Geo Eliot Daiu Der IV li 18 
She said, in a low melodious voice, with syllable^ which had 
what might be called a foreign but agieeable outline 

2 A sketch or drawing in which an object is 
represented hy Imes of contour without shading 

igS H. Jacob Wks 391 Carracio, esteem'd for Contours, 
or Out Lines, at Bologna, 1799 G Smith Laboratory 11 . 
32 If your pattern is only an out-line, it will be the better, 
as you will finish your piece after it with more ease, 
1868 Freedtand Drawing (Nimmo) 53 The outlines and 
finished views of these casts are given separately, 
to In otdhnti with only the outline drawn, 
represented, or visible. 

18x4 Scott Ld, qf Isles vii, Camck shore, Dun seen in 
outline faintly blue. 1844 Lu Houghton Mem of Mtaiy 
Scenes^ Death of Day 164 The hills in clear outhne -Stand 
forth. Mod The figure of a horse drawn in outline, A map 
of England showing the counties m outlme merely 
3. A rough draught or general dcetch in words ; 
a description, giving a general idea of the whole, 
but leaving details to be filled in 
1759 Sterne Tr* Shandy I xxm. There are others again, 
who will draw a man’s character from no other helps but 
merely from his evacuations but this often gives a very 
incorrect outline. 1795 L Murray Eng, Gram, Introd 8 
A distinct general view, or outhne, of all the essential parts 
of the study 1865 R.W Dale yiew. TVw/ xix (1877)2x7, 
1 have given a bare outlme of the contents of this passage. 

to. m pi The mam features or leading charac- 
teristics of any subject j the general principles 
1710 Steele Toiler No, 182 f6 His Drama a^resent has 
only the Out-Lines drawn. 1751 Hume Ess ^ Treat, (1777) 
II, 240 The feint rudiments, at least, or out-hnes, ot a 
general distinction between actions 1864 Posey Lect 
Datael (1876) 157 All, who speak of that division, agree in 
the great outlines. 

f 4. The outer Ime, the border bne Obs rat e 
Blackmore Prt Arih ir. 624 Ihe shining Squadrons 
fly To th Out lines, and the Fiontiers of the Sky 
6 . FtsJmtg A set-line or ledger-line. 17, S, 

6 . attnb and Comb , as mthne-dmwingj -mapy 
‘Sketch outline stitch., m Embroidery, stitch 
used to indicate an outlme, spec = stem stitch. 

1839 Gullick & Times Pami 47 Delicate and finely un- 
filiating omhne drawing. 1865 Lubbock Preh Times vii 
(X869) 232 The facts already ascertained supply us with 
the dements of an outline sketch x88a J. Collier Primer 
of Art When the boundwes of an object are represented 
apart from its other qualities, the process is called outline 
drawing. x88 , Weld^ts Pract, Needlewk U. 7/1 Crewel 
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or Stem Stitch, also called Outlme Stitch, is the chief and 
most-used stitch for crewel work 189 Irnl Decorative 
Needlewk Ser 11. No. X2. 4 The Bayeux Outline Stitch 
consists simply of one laid stiand tied down. Mod The 
use of outline maps m teaching geography 

Outline (au tbm), v [1. prec. sb ] 

1 irons To draw or trace the exterior line of; 
to draw in outline. 

c 1790 Imtson Sch Art IL 28 Having outlined the folds, 
and the other parts of drapery, you may next attempt the 
sha dowing youT figure, 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, II 111 
§ 28 46 The ornament is merely outlined upon them with 
a fine incision, x886 Corbett Fattof Asgard 1 12 Two 
fierce dragons were outlined on its hafi. 

to. To indicate or define the outlme of ; in pa 
pple, having the outline sharply defined to the eye. 

18x7 L Hunt Poemsj On the Avon, All things appear 
Strong outlined m the spacious atmosphere 1849 Alb 
Smith Pottleton Leg (repr ) 176 The great room was out- 
lined with laurel leaves 1884 Harpe-ds Mag Jan 197/1 
White marble crosses , outlined against the blue sky x88o 
Times 14 Nov. 5/4 The Imperial yacht is outlined with 
lights, producing a charming effect 189 fmt Decora- 
tive Heedlewk Ser 11. No 12 13 A hne of the finest gold 
thread might outline everything 

c To trace or ascertain the outline of (an area). 
1890 Nature 30 Oct. 651 It has not yet been found pos- 
sible to outline exactly the eastern limit of the sea 1898 
P. Manson Trip Dueases xxul 355 Careful outlining of 
the upper and lower boundaries [of the aiea] may discover 
a limited and dome like increase in one direction 
2. To describe the broad outlines or mam features 
of; to sketch in general terms 

iBss Motley Dutch Rep Introd (1858) 40 The%rly 
progress of the religious ieformation«.will be outlined in 
a separate chapter, 1880 Daily Neivs 18 Dec , The scheme 
outlined m Mr Bright’s speech 
Hence On timed ppl a , ; Ou'tlimng vhl sb and 
ppl a 

1798 W. Monthly Rev, XXVI 249 Accompanied 

with outlined engravings of their leading works 1853 
Kane Gnnnell Exp, xxxi (1856) 273 An outlined ridge of 
doubtful mountain land 1883 Athenseum 17 Nov. 643/2 
The beautiful outlining which characterizes [the] etchings 
1896 Daily Nezus 23 Oct 2/2 Only fragmentary pillars and 
remnants of outlining walls remain. 

Ontlinear (autlrnsaj), a [f. Oditline sb 
after Linear.] Of the nature of an outline. 

183s Fraser^s Mag Xll 66 , 1 have given this outlinear 
sketch of my life. 1838 Trench Synoiu N, T viii (1876) 27 
The substantial as opposed to the shadowy and outhuear 

Out-linger to Out-liet i see Out-. 

Outlive (autli v), V, [Out- i8, 17 ] 

1. irons Of a person* To live longer than (another 
person) ; to survive , also, to live longer than (a 
thing lasts). 

1473 Rolls ofParlt VI. 234/2 In cas hei eafter it happen you 
, to outleve our seid Sovereigne Lord 1560 Bible (Genev ) 
^udg iL 7 AU the daies of the Elders that outlyued loshua. 
1695 Blackmore Pr, Arth iv 341 Asham’d his Country’s 
Fieedom to out-hve Z71X Addison SpecL No 72 p xi The 
Senior Member has out-lived the whole Club twice over 
x88o M«Carthy Own Times IV. Ivu 253 He had out lived 
nearly all his early friends and foes 

to. Of a thing. To enduie longer than; to outlast 
cx6oo Shaks Somt, Iv, Not marble, nor the gilded 
monuments Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme 
1706 Estoourt Fair Examp iv 1. 51 When Guilt outlives 
the Sence of Sham& 18x3 J. Thomson Lect Injlmn 229 
The Taliacotian art does not, however, appear to nave long 
outlived Its author in Italy. x86s Lightfoot Gal (1874) 13 
The character of a nation even outlives its language ^ 

2. To live through or beyond (a specified time) 

1657 S PuRCHAs Pol, Flying Ins 39 Not one will out-live 

October, 17*6-31 Waldron Isle Man (1865) 67 He is sure 
not to out-live*tnree days 1867 MUllbr Chips (x88o) 
HI. 334 The mammoth, did not outlive the age of bronze. 

to 'To live through or beyond (a certain state or 
experience) ; to pass through ; to outgrow 
1641 J Jackson True Evang, T 1. 63 How many have 
outlived their piety X775 Johnson Lei to Mrs Thrale 
13 July, 1 hey have outlived the age of weakness x8o6 
Naval Chron. XV 266 The Montagu having outlived the 
hurricane. 1887 Lowell Democr etc. 42 The world has 
outlived much, and will outlive a great deal more. 

1 3 intr. To survive. Obs, 

1588 Shaks Tit, A 11 111, 132 But when ye haue the bony 
we desire, Let not this Waspe out-lme vs both to sting, 

4 irons. To excel in (virtuous) living. 

1883 Macpadyen in Congreg Yearhk, 58 Bishop Burnet 
gave his clergy the , advice that if they wished Dissent to 
cease, they must out-hve, out-labour, out preach Dissenters, 
Hence Ontli^ved, Ontli'viiig ppl, adjs , ; Out- 
li ver, a survivor 

x8oo Lamb Lett,, to Manme^^s The prattle of age, and 
outlived importance 1580 BLollyband Treas Fr Tong, 
Survivani, the outliuer, 16x5 G Sandys Trav 186 The 
out-huer becommiug a conuert to their religion. 1630 Mil- 
ton Passion 7 In Wintry solstice like the shortn’d light 
Soon swallow d up in dark and long out-living night 
Ou*t-li:ving,//4<? rare [Out-io] That 
lives out, living outside a country, city, college, etc. 

1766 W Gordon Gen, Counting-ho, 365 No foreigner or 
out-hving trader. 

Ou'Uo.dging, sb, [Out- i ] A lodging or 
domicile situated outside a ceitain limit, 
x6^a Fuller Holy ^ Prof St, u xiv. 103 As for out- 
lodgings ( . necessary evils ..) he rather tolerates then ap- 
proves them Ibid xx, 130 He counts it a disgrace that 
we should not know the out-todgmgs of the same house 

So Oti*t-lo Aging ppl a, [Out- lo], lodging out- 
side, having one’s quarters outside a certain hnut 


1647 Fuller Good Th tn IVoise T (1841) 118 Out-lodging 
deer are seldom seen to be so fat as those which keep them- 
selves within the park. 

Outlook (qu tluk), sb, [OOT- 7.] 

1. The act or practice of looking out ; a looking 
forth or abroad, esp for observation or discovery ; 
vigilant watch hi, and/^* On the outlook^ on 
the look-out, on the watci for what may turn up. 

181S Scott Guy M iv, What cheer, brothei ? You seem 
on the outlook, eh ? i&o — Monast xxti, The means of 
ascending it as a place of out-look 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Pen, I XVI § II The best windows for outlook are, of course, 
oriels and bow windows i86z Skelton Nngat Cnt 1 40 
Jackdaws on the out-look for plunder 1893 Untied 
Service Mag, July 429 The failure of the Egyptians to keep 
an adequate outlook at night 
to Vigilance, watchfulness 

1879 G Macdonald Sir GiHie I xi 16a They had a sharp 
egression of outlook and readiness 

2. A place from 01 by which a view is obtained ; 
a look-out 


1667 Waterhouse Loftd 97 The innocent eye^, those 
Casements and out-looks of the tender heart. 1877 Talmagc 
Serm. 291 He sent his servant to the outlook of the 
mountain to see if there were any signs of ram 1878 
Foster i’/y/r iv vi. 567 Viewed from the distant outlook 
8 The view or prospect from a place or pomt 
1828 Carlyle m Froude Life (1882) II 25 One might have 
sickened and grown melancholy over such an outlook. 1850 
Kingsley Alt Locke xz, The dreary outlook of chimney- 
tops and smoke 1891 E Peacock N Brendon II. 116 Theie 
was a picturesque outlook on all sides 
to A mental view or survey 
1742 Young Nt Th, vni 1152 Above Applause , Which 
owes to Man’s short Out-look all its Charmes x886 Symonds 
Eenaiss It,, Caih React (1898) VII viu 30 His [Tasso’s] 
outlook over life was melancholy, 
c. The prospect for tlie future. 

1838 Macaulay m Trevelyan Life (1876) I. v. 324 My 
political oudook IS very gloomy. 1889 Jessoi»p Coming of 
Frtars iv, 178 They took a much moie sober view of the 
outlook than the populace did. 

4. attnb , as otUlook box, post, tower, window. 
x8sz Ruskin Stones Ven I xvi. § ii The earth and the 
doings upon it being the chief object in outlook windows 
xSjs W M«Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 65 Perhaps 
Burgh Head was an out-look station of the old sea-rovers 
1897 Daily News 24 Dec 2/5 Both outlook glasses were 
smashed, and thedrivei and stoker narrowly escaped mjury. 
Outloo'k, » [Out- i8 c, 17 , 15 , 14 ] 

1 trans. To overcome or disconcert by looking ; 
to look or stare down; to outstare. 

*595 Shaks, folm v ii 115 To out-Iooke Conquest, and to 
winne renowne E’en m the lawes of danger and of death. 
x6oo Heywood TsiPt Edw Wks 1874 1 27 They think 
they can outlook our truer looks 1707 Norris Treat, 
Humility V 220, 1 do not. endeavour to look big and great, 
or outlook others by a confident assurance, 
f 2. To look beyond Obs 

1655 H. Vaughan Stlex Sc,, Departed Fr, v, What mysteries 
do lie beyond thy dust, Could man outlook that mark 1 

■f 3. To look out, to select by looking poet, 
a 1687 Cotton Angler's Ballad 1. Poems (1689) 76 Away 
to the Brook, All your Tackle out look. 
t4, To outdo m looks or appearance. Ohs, 

1731 Mrs Delany Lett , to Mrs A Granville 205 No- 
body’s equipage outlooked out's except my Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s, but in every respect 1 must say Mrs. Clayton's 
outshines her neighbours. 

6 intr To look out or forth, poet 
x888 R Buchanan City MDreeaniexi 248, 1 saw those three 
wan ShMes Outlooking from the greenness of the woods 

Out-iooker, variant of Outligger 1 1 . 
Oxi't’loo'ker, rare, [Out-S.] One who looks 
out or abroad, 

1637 Breton Packet Lett (1879) 43/2 They may be 
kmde, but not constant, and Loue loues no out-lookerst 

So Ou tloo king vbl sb [Out- 9 ], a looking forth 
or abroad,/^/ a [Out- 10 ], that looks out. 

i6zo Markham Masietp i cm 204 An out-looking eye. 
1850 Bushnell God tn Chnst 1 22 The outlooking of His 
intelligence 

t Ou*t-loose. Ohs nonce-wd, [Out- 7 U 
A means of escape (from an obligation, duty, etc ). 

a 1654 Selden Tabled (Arb ) 39 If we once come to leave 
that out-loose, as to pietend Conscience against Law, who 
knows what inconvenience may follow? Ibid 78 In the new 
Oath it runs (wheieas I believe in my Conscience, Sic I will 
assist thus and thus) that (whereas) gives me an Outloose, 
for if I do not believe so, for ought I know, I swear not at all. 

t OU’tlope. Obs. Also 7 -loape, [app, ad Du. 
tittloop, m Kilian tmtloop, a run out, an excursion ] 
A run out , a sally, an excursion ; = Outleap sb, 
1603 Florio Montaignew, x (1632) 228 Excursusqm breves 
tentai, * Outlopes sometimes he doth assay^^But very short, 
and as he may ’ 1630 J Taylor (Water P.) yacke-a-Unt 
Wks. I X18/2 It cannot be but that so mighty a Monaich as 
he, hath his inroades and his outloapes. 
t OuiilO'^er. Obs rare-K [app ad Da. 
Iboper, in fclian uutlooper ‘excursor’; but cf. 
IifTEBLOPER ] One who makes a nm out, e. g. on 
a voyage of adventure 

1583 in Hakluyt Voy, (1509) II l 173 Touching any out- 
lopers of our [English] nation, which may happen to come 
thither to traifike, you are not to suffer, but to imprison the 
chiefe officei^ and suffer the rest not to traflSke at any time. 

Out-lord : see Out- 22 . 

Out-loud. The phrase (read) out loud some- 
times hyphened ; esp. attnb, 

1844 L. Hunt Imag, 4 Fancy Pref. 4 In reading out- 
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loud 1899 Speciaior 20 May 718 £The] book deserves 
a solemn oat-loud reading 

Ontlo ve, V [Out- 18, 21 ] drafts. To outdo 
or surpass in loving, 

16x4 Tohkis Alhmiazarw vu in HazL Dodsl^'Kl 348 
She cannot outlove me, nor you outfriend me. a xyix Kbv 
Stott Poet; Wks. 1721 IV. 409 They to out-love each other 
co-inclin*d* 1847 Emerson Repr^ Shaks AVks, (1901) 
192/1 What lover has he not outloved? What sage h^ he 
not outseen ’ 

Outlu'ng, [Out- 21 ] iram^ To surpass 
in lung-power , to outdo in shouting. 

1756 Wesley IVks (1872) XIII, 215 They will outface and 
outlung>ou 1890 Umversal Rev Dec 519 Confident that 
he can out-lung and out-last his own generation. 

OutlU'Strei z' [Out- 21.] ttam To surpass 
in lustre, to outshine 

x6xx Shaks Cymh i, iv 78 As that Diamond of yours out- 
lusters many I haue beheld. 1655 Fuller Ck* HtsL nr il 
§ 43 This Henry of Bloys outlustred the other as fan as an 
extraordinary Ambassador doth a Lcger of the same Nation 
1809 M A BtANCHi Levity Sorrow 1 . 176 
Outlytodv Ohs exc.<fw/ [f. OuTfl</z;. - j--ly 2 ] 

1 . Out and out, utterly, completely 

c 1*90 Bekci 383 m S Bttff 1 , 117 pe furste tyme jmt 
seint thomas ovtliche him with seide, Hit was for ]>e king 
i^en pouere Men dude onn^tful dede. xg Chron R. 
Glow (Rolls) Z513 (MS B) A 1 is heite outliche A 
onhche, MS 8 outturly] on hire on he caste Ibid 4920+5 
(MS B) pe hyssop outlych [v rr» outerliche, onlichl yt 
wyjj seyde. 1789 Ross Helenore 43 But three haill days 
were outly come and gaen x85$ Robinson Whitby Gloss, 
Ouifyi thoroughly, out-and-out 
2 Outwardly, externally 

i^x Sylvester Du Sartos r il 167 It but the Form dis- 
^ises In hundred fashions, and the Substances Inly, or 
Outly, neither win nor leese 1876 Whitby Gloss,, Ooierly, 
ox O oily, .externally 

Outlygger see OdtliggeuI Ohs. 

Outl 3 ri 21 g (au tlsi ig), ppl a. [Out- 10 ] 

1 Lymg or situated outside certain limits; hence 
Jig extrinsic, extraneous Of a beast That makes 
Its lair outside a park or enclosure 
1663 Dryden Wild Gallant ir 11, Just in the condition of 
an out-lyi]::% cieer, that's beaten from his walk for offering to 
rut 1689-90 Temple Ess , Heroic Virtue v Wks 1720 I 
220 The last Survey I proposed of the Four outlying (or, if 
the Learned so please to call them, barbarous) Rmpires, 
was that of the Arabians. 1705 Hickfrincill Pnesitr 11 
ui 36 If this be the Church of England, all the Laity are 
out of the Pale of the Church, like out-lying Deer that are 
out of the Park, and subject to be worryed by every Dog 
w Devil 186a Anstbd Channel IsL i 111 (ed 2) 37 These 
distances do not include the outlying rocks 18 M Patti- 
SON voMem (1885) 136, 1 wasted time over outlying classics, 
which did not form part of the degree list; 

2 . Lying at a distance from the centre of an area, 
remote, out-of-the-way, living at a distance from 
centres of population. 

1689-90 Temple Ess , Heroic Virtue i Wks. 1720 I 196 
Some of these out-lying Parts of the World 1871 Tylor 
Pnm Cult I 41 Instances of civilized men taking to a 
wild life in outlying districts of the world x888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd Men II xu. 396 The example was taken up 
by remote outlying parishes. 

t On tma'kin&Ti Ohs, [Out- 9 ] The 

‘making out' or mscernmeut of the sense 
x68o G Hickes Spirit of Popery 19 They ought to believe 
the naked Word, vmen there was no appearance of its out- 
making i68x R Fleming Eulfill Script (1801) I 37 The 
performance and outmakmg of the Scripture 1728 Helen 
Alexander Auiobiog, m Covenanters tn South (1856) 349 
Then I found the outmakmg of that word m Isaiah, I wiU 
extend peace to her like a nver. 
tOn*tmaii, sb Ohs [Our- 2,] A dweller 
without the bounds; an outsider; a member of 
an out-company, one whose work is outside 
1493 Charter in A Laing Ltndores Abbey 4- Hewbitrgh 
(1876) 180 We ordane that no outman be maid bulges 
but consent of the said abbot & convent e 1370 Durham 
Depos, (Surtees) 1 16 Sir Thomas .dyd rebuke this exanunate 
for making any busynes m that parish, being an out man 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L § 101 Every out man to take all 
^portunities of landing upon the rock to work x^ 
Ferguson Hist Cmnhld xui 2x7 No outman was to hring I 
flesh to the market unless he also brought the sldn 

Ontma'U, V rare, [Out- 21.] 

1 trans. To surpass in number of men, to out- 
number 

1691 Bethel Providences o/God (1694) m We out-tunn’d, 
out-gunn*d, and out-mann'd them. 

2 . To outdo as a man, to excel in manly qualities 
x8 . Carlyle (Ogilvie 1882), In gigantic ages, finding 
quite other men to outman and outstrip. 

Outmanoau vroi -ver, w. [Out-iS.] trans. 
To outdo in Tnauoeuvnng ; to get the better of by 
superior strategy, 

*799 Sir T Troubridgc 18 May in Nicolas Disp HeUon 
(1845) HI 3S7 note, I will out-manceuvre him there and 
push him hard too, 1833 Marryat P Simple xlvi, I 
mean to fight these fellows under sail, and out manoeuvre 
them, if I can. 1837 Hew Monthly Mag- L 204 He con- 
trived to outmanoeuvre all her manoeuvres. 

Outxaantle to Outmapped: see Out- 
Oil tmarclly sb, [Out- 7] A march out 
upon an expedition ; an advance 
1847 Gsote Greece r xxxiv III 230 The adventures on 
the out-march and the home-march 1849 Ibid, n Ixxxvii 
XI, 436 To meet Philip m any of his sudden out-marches 
X900 Daily News 5 Jan. 5/7 The Canadian Contingent had 
for the out-march been placed m waggons- 


Ontma'rcli, [Oct-iSJ trans. To outdo 
or outstnp in marching , to march faster or farther 
than ; to march so as to lea\e behind. 

1647 Clarendon Hist Reh n fe 40 The Horse had out- 
marched the Foot X7S3 Hasw\y Frav (1762) II. xvr 1 
( 446 He would upon any emergency out-march his baggage. 

I 1870 Daily Netvs 27 Dec., Ihe Germans ha\e hitherto out- 
marched the French in this war 

Out-mark to Out-mate : see Out-. 
Outma’ster, v, [Out- iSb.] trans. To 
overcome m a contest for mastery 
X799 H Gurney Cupid + P^che vi 12 E'en in her shroud 
outmasters \ed 2, o’ermasters] fear i860 Smiles Seif Help 
viL 171 Though your force be less than anoihei’s, jou equal 
and outmaster jour opponent if jou continue it longer and 
concentrate it more. 

Outma'tcll, V [Out- iSb] trans To be 
more than a match for , to prove supeiior to , to 
surpass, outdo. 

1603 Breton Dtgmfte Man (1870) 14/2 In labour the 
Oxe will out-toile him, and in subtiltie the Foxe will out- 
match him. X845 Emily Bronte Wuihervtg Heights xxi. 
183 You'll own that I’ve out-matched Hindley there. 1885 
MancA. Exam r8 Mar 5/x Their collective strength enor- 
mously outmatches ours. 

Out-match, at Cricket, etc . see Out a 3 
Outmea'Sitre, 2;. [Out- i8 c, or 21.] trans. 
To exceed in measure or extent, 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep, v. xvm. 260 To attempt 
I perTCtuall motions, and engines whose revolutions, might 
outlast the exemplary mobility, and outmeastire time it 
selfe. z8o6 W Taylor in Ann Reo, IV 110 Such masses 
of property, as will outraeasure the estates of Russian 
nobles 1837 New Monthly Mag XLIX 478 There are 
some days that might outmeasure years 

t Ou'tmer, a Obs, Also 5 -mere. [Variant 
of UTSfER cf utmest^ Utmost ] Outer 
C1400 Pyymer 9 Mt soule be flllid as wih inner fatnesse & 
outmer fatnes. a 14x0 IVyclifs Bible Matt viii 12 But 
the sones of the rewme schulen be cast out m to vtmer 
[s7 rr vttermere, jJ/.? Harl 5017 (« 14x0) outmerelderknessis. 

Out-merohant to Out-Mormon: see Out-. 
Outmost (au tmditst, -mdst), a Also 4 -meat. 
[In ongin, an altered form of utmest, Utmost, 
assimilated to the positive Out. Isolated instances 
of this assimilation appear m ME, but outmost 
was hardly an established form till after 1550 
Between 1575 and 1675, it gradually supplanted 
utmost in the literal sense as superlative of out, 
m which It is synonymous with outermost 
1 Most outward, most external, situated farthest 
out ; farthest from the inside or centre ; outermost 
13 CoerdeL rmx That outemeste walle was doun caste 
«x39o Wycbf's Bible Num. xxii 39 (MS. Bodl 959) The 
cytee, that was in the outme^t [9 rr vtmost, vttermcostj 
coost of his kyngdom 1565 Stapleton tr Be^'s Hist Ck 
Eng 140 b, This Nonne was alone m the outmost places 
of the monasterie 1578 Banister Hist Man v. 83 The 
first [coatl which is outmost groweth not stretely to the 
body of the kidneys. X607 Markham CavcU \ (16x7) 28 
His outmost teeth of each side haue little black holes in the 
top of them 1633 Walton Artier iv 1x0 Lay the out- 
most part of your leather next to your hook. 1707 Curios 
in Husb 4* Card 31 The first or outmost Skin is called the 
Cuticle x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L, v. xu. Far past Clan- 
Alpine's outmost guard x88s Farrar Early Chr. I 422 
note, In the Temple all might enter the outmost court. 

b. The sense ‘most out', ‘farthest out’ is often 
inseparable ftom that of ‘ most remote^, ‘farthest* 
off*, utmost, uttermost, extreme 
1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, Table Script (Duotat, 
Even unto the outmost parts of the earth. 1570 Levins 
Manip, X76/14 Outmoste, extremus 1377 tr Bidlmgefs 
Decades (1592} xo From the very outmost endes of the 
worlde, 

c ellipt. The extremest part, the extremity. 

1634 Peacham Genii Exerc, i xix 63 Aristotle called it 
corporis extremitaiem, the extrenntie or outmost of a body 
1 2 . Final; most complete; — Utmost a. 2, 3 Obs. 

1447 Rolls ofParlt, V 138/2 Greved, to ther outmost 
destzucDon. *587 T. Hughes Mufori, Arthur iii. iii, Loe, i 
here the last and outmost worke for blades. 

f b. elhpt The utmost point, degree, or limit , I 
esp. in phr to the outmost Ohs, 
t6ji True Noncof(f 506 After you have stnven to the 
outmost X685 Scotch Proclam 28 Apr m Lend, Gan, No 
2032/3 They shall be punished with the outmost of 
seventy, xdpa Sir W. Hope EenctngMas/er 83 To the 
outmost of my power 

Out-moimt, etc. ; see Out- 
t Ou't-mOTi tb., sb Obs. [Out- 6 .] A pro- 
jecting mouth 

1667 Dryden Maiden Queen i li, A full nether lip, an 
out-mouth, that makes mine water at xt. 

Hence fOn t-mou-thed a Obs, 

1698 J CocKBURN Boungmanism Detected l 3 She was 
Out-mouthed, having Lips and Teeth somewhat hig 
Out-mOUtllC-mau ff),?/. [OuT-iSorsi.] irons 
To outdo m mouthing, exceed in loudness of sound 
a x6s3 Boys Wks, (1630) 606 Though hypocrites out-mouth 
as It were true Chnstians, in bragging of their familiarity 
wth God, 1849 J Wilson Chnstopher under Canvass in 
Blackw, Mag LXVI x6 He sometimes cut-mouths the big- 
mouthed thunder at his own bombast 

t Outmo ve, Obs. [Out- 18, 18 b.] 

1 . trans. To surpass or exceed in moving. 

*633 Quarles Embl, 11. vi (1718) 86 She’d lend the favour 
shotud out-move The Troy-bane Helen, or the Queen of 
love, 1761 Sterne yWst, Shandy III. xxxix, My father’s 


ideas ran on as much faster than the translation, as the 
translation out-moved my uncle Toby's 

2 . To defeat by a move, as in chess. 

1860 Fobstfr Gr. Reuionstr 197 Ever> move they mode 
was outmo\ed 1887 Witness (N. Y.) 13 Apr 3 A game of 
political chess, with the chances that the Prohibitionists 
will be outmoved 

t Oii'txial(l. Obs. [Origin unascertained 
It may be on^ a place name, but no suitable local name 
has been found m France or the Low Countries ] 

A kind of Imen thread : see quot 1812 
166a Bool oj Rates in Statutes at large (1786) II 417 
Lions or Pans thread, the bad, ;^3; Outnall thread, the 
dozen pound, ^^3; sisters thre*id, the pound, 15*. 1721 

C King BnU Meich I, 290 (An Account of Goods imported 
from France x686) Onions, Pease, Quads, . , Outnall Tbred, 
licking, Copperas. xSza J SMVTa Pract Customs (xSox) 
257 Outnal IS the Flemish and Dutch brown flaxen thread. 
Out-name to Out-FTero : see Out-. 
t Outne'me, a and ado Ohs Also 3-4 ute- 
nem(e, -nomes, utnemis. [f. OE tit, Out adv, + 
ablaut denv. of mman to take The form 
in -J is difficult to account for] Exceptional, 
special, extraordinary, immense. 

a 1300 Cuisor M 22591 (Edinb.) pe tend [sign] outnem, 
[C utenemes, G vte-tan, P outane, Fr out taken] es for 
to nemn Ibid, 4827 (Cott \ For ^is hunger it es vtenem 
IGott vte-neme, Faiff out-neme, rime bam-temeb Ibid. 
13x5 (G 5 tt ) A spring Of a welle pat es vtnemis [Co/A vte- 
nemes], Par tra renis four grete stremis. 

Outness Cau’tnes). [f. OvTado or ncj?. + -ness,] 

1 The quality, fact, or condition of being out or 
external, esp. of being external to the percipient 
or to the mind ; externality 

1709 Berkeley Th Vision § 46 The ideas of space, out- 
ness, and things placed at a distance 17x0 — Prtnc Hunt 
Knowk § 43. 1804-6 Syd Smith Mor Pkiloi (1850) 5 

When the mass of mankind hear . that what mankind con- 
sider a** their arms and legs, are not arms and legs, but 
ideas accompanied with the notion of outness ifox 
Coi bridge in Blackw Mag X 249 Outness is but the 
feehne of otherness (alterity), rendered intuitive, or alterity 
visually represented. 1864 C M Ikgllby Jntt od Aletapn 
I. § 12 Any luminous impression on the retina at once 
excites the pe^ption of outness It n, impossible to say to 
what point this outness is relative. 

2 Utterance, outward expression. 

283X Robertson Serm Ser. ir xl (1864) 145 As if the 
heai t could not bear its own burden, but must give it outness. 

3 Occupation with or interest m what is without 

1861 J Brown Hm-s Subs Ser. ii Educ, through Senses 
486 Cultivate observation, energy, handicraft, mgenuity, out- 
ness in boys so as to give them a pursuit as well as a study 

Out-niok, -night, etc see Out-. 
tOutnim, ® {P^'^P^') Obs [Out- 15] 

1 . traus ht To take out (Only as two words, 
OE fit mman, pa. t. nam tit * see Niai ^ ) 

2 To except. 

(In the quot. the construction is obscure) 
cxjsioOld Us Winchester in Eng, Gilds (tByo) 35^ And 
hat ne no man out nyme by no manere of fraunebise 

3 . The imperative — ‘ except, leave out* is ustd 
prepositionally : cf Except ^ep 

X340 Ayenh 250 Alle wyttes of pe bodye, outnime he 
Ihoidssip of rijte sede 

Ontnoise (autnoiz), v, [Our- 21.] Uans. 
To outdo in making a noise, to excel m noisiness 
1639 Fuller Holy War jv vn (1840) 1S8 If theie two 
orders had not helped to out-noue those supposed heretics. 
1676 Shadwsll Libertine v Wks. 1720 II. X72 , 1 warrant 
wu, when they cry out. let us out-noi<?e ’em 1846 K 
Digby Broadst, Hon., Tancrediis II 5 Horrible yells of 
debauchery which out noised the storm. 

+ Ontno me, pple, {prep ) Obs, Also 4 out- 
ynome The pa pple. of Outnim (m full cut- 
mmen), used m absolute constr. with a following 
sb. or clause, so as to be at length viewed as a 
prep, or conj adv. = Except pple., etc, B. r, C. r. 
Cf Out-take(n. 

2340 Ayenh 222 Ine ho stat me ssel loki chastete out. 

g nome he dede of spousnod c 1330 in Eng Gilds 350 In 
ys hows, oher in oher stede 1 out-nome on to h^ meyres 
how& Ibid, 3§i pat non ne shal make burelle werk, . out* 
nome hat euenche fullere makye oon by ^ere. 

Ou*t-uook. [Out- r.j An outlying comer, 
an out-of-lhe-way or remote spot. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias 11. ii. Columnes 104 It's the 
midst of the concentnk orbs Whom neuer angle nor out. 
nook disturbs 2610-33 I, Jones Stouc^Heng (x 7 as) S 
[That] they chose such an Out-nook or Corner as Anglesey. 
Out-nose, etc : see Out-. 

Outnn'mlber, v, [Out- 21] trans. To 
exceed in number, to number more than. Hence 
OutnvL mberizig ppl a 

1670 Dryden Conq, Granada i. I, Unarm’d and much 
out-number’d we retreat. x76o-7» H. Brooke Fool qfQual, 
(1809) IH Ba They out-numbered us three to one. 1795 
Southey ybofi of Arc v 423 Frequent and fierce the gainson 
repell’d Their far out-numbering foes 1879 Froude Casar 
XIX. 322 He was besiegmgan army far outnumbennghis own 
t Olltnil*2lieily ppl a and adu, Obs, In 3 ut-. 
[ME outnumen, -nomen, pa. pple. of tit or out 
mvten to take out, to except.] 

A. adj Exceptional, extraordinary, special; 
emment, distinguished. 

cxaoo Ormin 163 Forr he schall ben utnumenn mann Inn 
hali3 hf & Imfe. Ibid 460 Forr hatL^ho bhollde childenn an 
Utnumenn child to manne a 2225 yultana 7 As he hefde 
bibalden hire utnumne, feire & freoUche suhefle. 
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B adv. Exceptionally, especially 
tfZ 235 Ancr^ R 56 He dude breo vtmiminen heaued 
sunnen & deadliche. CXZ30 Hah Meid, ig To singe J>at 
svrate song & englene dream ut nume murie. 

Hencefortnu menly drf-z/., exceptionally, specially 
^1200 Ormin 12283, & IsBtenn J^att tu cwemesst Godd Ut- 
numennlij wi])]? all^* 

Out of (au \.§v\^rep pkr. Also 1-4 tit of, 4- 
out 0, (7- o*), 4-7 out a, 4-6 oute, owt(^e of 
[orig., and still in writing, two words, viz, tUe 
adv. Our followed by the prep Op (m its pnmary 
sense =« from) In analysis otU of is precisely on 
the same level with the obs down of up (f, and 
the current forth of out from, out to, down from, 
and olier instances of an adv followed by a prep 
which defines its lelation to an object. But in OE. 
as in OS and the Scandinavian langs. tit of 
ON. ^ af Sw. id af Da ud af) became the 
regular equivalent of L. ex, Gr If, l« (while Ger. 
and Dn. used the adv. itself as a prep.) ; out of\a& 
thus acquired a unity of sense and also of pro- 
nunciation, which entitle it to separate treatment, 
whereby dso its own sense-development can be 
more distinctly exhibited. 

The history of out ^is partly parallel to that of tn to, with 
the diderences that the latter is now wntten intif as one 
word, and that out of is the opposite, not only of into, hut 
also of the static tn. One reason why oni not needed 
to be written as one word may be that the distinction now 
made between into and in to is in the case of out expressed 
by out qf and out from thus * they came in to me, into my 
house *, 'he went out from me, out of my house '.] 

I Of motion or direction. (Opp to into ) 

1 . ht. From within (a containing space or thing). 

C893 K. Alfred Otos vi. xxxviii § i Hie aforan ut of 

j>aerebyrig, tr Bsedds Htsi iv. xviii, Dcvi] (1890) 

308 pa fiugon oa cneohtas ut of hsm. ealonde 1x54 O E 
Chron an. 1137 Sutne iiugen ut of lande 0x290 Beket 
43 in 5 Eng Leg I 116 pe king ovt of Noreniandie cam 
n-to Enguelonde. 0:1440 Sir Degrev, 8gg, 1 shall teche 
the a gyn Out of this castel to wyn. lago W Somker in 
Hour C. Eng Lett. 4 Yn the syght of all his men he was 
drawyn ought of the grete shippe 1360 Daos tr SUidands 
Comm, 163 D, [HeJ plucketb out of his bosome a letber bagge, 
and takynge out of it certen letters, hasteth out of the 
doers x(x8 S Ward lethrds lustice (1627) n, I wonder 
not that Christ whipt out the chapmen out of the Temple. 
1742 H Walpole Lett I 156 Every body is going out of 
town x8x9 Scott Ivanhoe xliii, To scourge out of thee 
this boyish spmt of bravado xSyx M Collins Mrq 4 
Merck, I. 1 8 It has cut an awkward cantle out of my 
property. 187a Punch 2 Mar 88/1 He fairly laughed the 
Bill out of the House 

b Of direction : From within j so as to point, 
project, or lead away from. 

c X400- [see Comb v 64 d] 1360 Daus tr Steidands Conn ft, 
163 b, Lookynge downe out of the stowffe wyndowe [L 
hyPocausii fenesirtil into the courte 1601 Holland Phny 
11 . 278 It gioweth ordinarily vpon lockes beauiigout of the 
sea. X874 Farrar Christ I 476 Minarets rising out of their 
groves of palm and citron, 1883 Rita Like D tan's Ktss i, 

7 Room after room, one opening out of another, 

c. From among (a number), from the group of. 
t Arith, From (m subtraction). 

1594 Hooker EccL Pol. Pref 11 § x Officers chosen by the 
people yearly out of themselves. 1394 Blundevil Exei c i. 
Ill (1636) 7 Take 7 out of 14 and there remaineth 7. X761 
Home [1826} 11 xi App.11 116 The Jew engaged 

to pay one mark out of every seven that he should recover 
x 98 ^Manch. Exant, 29 Nov 3/x There are three.. courses 
open to us, and out of these we have to make our choice. 

2 . From within (the space to which action, influ- 
ence, or presence extends) , from within the range of. 

a X300 Cursor M, 2073 pou do Jie suith out 0 my sight. 
c 1425 Lydg Assembly of Gods 96 Let hym nat escape out 
of your daungere. 1333 Coverdalb 2 Citron, vii 20 This 
house wil 1 cast awaye out of my presence. 17.^ Anson's 
Voy II V 171 They flattered themsdves they were got out 
of his reach x8x3 Wellington in Gutw Desp, (1838) XI. 
62 Filing out of sight of the trenches. 

3 From (a condition or state, bodily or mental) , 
from one literary form (e. g prose or verse) or one 
language {iitto another). 

cxao3 Lay 359 pat he heom wolde leaden out of beowe- 
dome X390 Gower Cotf 1 . 47 And I abreide Riht as a 
man doth out of slep c 24^ DtgbyMysi 1, X97, I put the 
owt of dought x^ Caxton Eneydos Colophon, The boke 
of Eneydos.. whume bathe be translated oute of latyne in 
to frenshe, And oute of frenshe reduced in to Englysshe 
by me wylliam Caxton 1560 Daus tr. SUidands Comm 5 
Nor exclude out of his favour one that were willyng to 
amende 1607 J Norden Surv DtctU ir 67 To bnng him 
out of conceite with the goodness and validitie thereof 1849 
Macaulay Hist Eng iv. 1 433 His majesty was thought 
by the physicians to be out of danger. 1887 Hall Caine 
Coleru^ 1, 23 ^ The severe teacher who flogged him out of 
his infidelity ridiculed him out of false taste in poetry, 
b From (a post or office) 
aiSgaGKKE.mGeo^eaGreene'WUs 1831 II 195, 1 shall be 
turned out of mineomce. z6o7SaAK5 Ttmoni 21 207 Well, 
would I were Gently put out of Office, before I were forc'd 
out Mod, They were worried out of their professorships 

4 . From (a possession, property, tenet, etc,) ; 
expressing deprivation. 

tSoo-TO Dunbar Poems xiii 33 Sum is put owt of his 
possessioun 1360 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm. 280 They 
were taken all and striped out of their armure 1604 Shaes 
0 th, IV. II 188, 1 haue wasted my selfe out of my meanes 
*694 Atterbuhy Serm,^ Prov xiv 6 (1726) I 198 To be 
talk'd out of their Pleasures and their Privileges a. 1782 
Bp Newton Dissert, xxii. Wks. II. 46a Cajoled and flattered 


out of their estate, out of their reputation, out of their under- 
standing X873 [see Cheat » 2] ^ 

5 . From (a source or origin); either implying 
literal motion, or fig. derivation Also of a horse, 
etc in reference to its dam. 

C1473 RaufCml^ear 16 The windeblew out of the Exst 
*S3S Cqverdale McUt xii, 37 Out of thy wordes thou shalt 
be lustifled 1368 Grafton Chron I 119 Mahomet came 
out of a base stock, i6ix Tourneur Trag iv lu, If vow 
argue merely out of natuie Doe yow not degenerate from 
that i 65 a Stilungfl. Ortg Sacr 1 m § 10 He quotes 
It out of Phny. x8i6 Sporitf^Mag XLVIU. 185 She was 

f ot by Midnight, out of a small well-bred mare 1870 J H 
Tewman Gram. Assent n, x 431 That availableness arises 
out of then: coincidence, and out of what does that coinci- 
dence arise? xSm Jov^ett P htio (ed 2) III 34 He should 
get money out of the Gredcs before he assisted them. 

b. From (something) as a cause 01 motive ; As 
the result or effect of ; because or by reason of, on 
account of. 

xs6i X Hoby tr. CasitgUonds Courtyer 1 (1377) Evj, But 
wee do binde our selues wyth certaine new lawes out of 
purpose. XS9X Shaks. 7 vio Gent v iv 89 My master 
charg'd me to deliuer a ring to Madam Silma w« (out of 
my neglect) was neuer done 1690 Dcf Rights Unw Oxford 
Pref , Not only out of respect to ourselves but out of kind- 
ness to the City 1800 Wellington Let to Lieut Col. 
Close in Gurw. De^ (1837) I 80 As you come only out of 
compliment to me 1880 M«Carthy Own Times III xxxvit 
138 The crowds go for the most pait out of curiosity 

c. From (the matenal ot which a thmg is made 
or constnicled) ; « Of 20 
160s Shaks Lear 1. iv 146 Nothing can be made out 
of nothing 17^4-7 Lyttelton Hen II (1771) HI iv 94 
A fort elected out of the nuns of that most ancient city 
x842 Macaulay Ess , Machtewellt (1887) 31 Out of his 
surname they have coined an epithet for a knave, and out 
of his Christian name a synonym for the Devil t866 Sala | 
Barhofy 312 The feasibility of twisting a rope out of the | 
sands of the Sahara Mod. She made them out of old cigar- 
boxes. 

td. Aiising from (in time or succession) , fiom 
being (so and so), after bemg. Obs 

14231 AS lK2ng1sQ.1v, Disci yvmgfin»t of his prospeiitee, 
And out of that his infelicitee ^ 1638 J unius Pamt A ncients 
58 He became a very great philosopher out of a shamefully 
deboist ruffian. 

6. With ellipsis of veib go, or the like, esp. in 
impel ative uses. Out of (the house, etc) with. 
put, or have out of (the house, etc ). Cf. Out adv. 13. 

c 1400 Laitfranc's Ctrurg. xgs pat pere mowe noon eir out 
Jierof X470-85 Malory Arthur vit xx, He wille neuer oute 
of this countrey vntyl that he haue me ageyne 1398 Shaks. 
Merry W iv ii 193 Out of my doore, you Witch, you 
Ragge ouL out. x6ro — Temp, i 1 29 Out of our way I 
say. X656 Trapp Expos, e Cor, x 5 Out of doors with 
this Hagar. 1692 R. L'Estrange Josephus, Anitq. iv vui 
(1733) 92 It will never out of their Memories. 1886 W J 
Tucker Europe jx Out of my carnage, at once, you dog 1 

7 From out of see Bkom prep 15 c 
tfX375 Sc. Leg Saints x\ {Pa/ulus) 400 Fra owt of grece 
com luony men To rowme 1394, 1789 [see "BaoKprep, 15 c]. 
II, Oi position, (Opp. toz».) 

8 tit Not within (a space or contaming thing), 
beyond the confines of, outside 
It may express the position resulting from the motion in 
sense x, or that of opposition to inward motion, or simple 
position with respect to a boimdaty 
tfi3So IVtll, Palerne 1691 Hold gou ougt of heie gates 
for happes, i rede. 1383 Hollyband Campo di Ptor 73 My 
mother is out of the house. 1393 Shaks Jakn iv i 17 So 
•I were out of prison, and kept Sheepe I should be meiry 
as the day is long. X71X Steele Sped No 141 p 2 While 
1 was out of Town, the Actois have flown in the Air 
x8o2-x2 Bentham Ration Judic Evtd (1827) IV 604 Out 
of British ground, it would be difficult to form an idea of 
the pitch to which the grievance has been raised in 
England z86o Miss Yonge Siokesley Secret ix (1880) 260 
It was the first time that Christabei bad seen her out of 
her beplumed hat * 

b On the outer side of, ontside rare. 

X777 Sheridan Sch Second, ut. 111, The bough-pots out of 
the window. 

c, At a (specified) distance from, away fiom 
(a containing space, as a town, or the like). 

X420 H. Stafford in Ellis Ong Lett. Ser iv. I 66 The 
which Abbey ys but a lege ougt of Mayn 1439 Eo/ls of 
Parlt V 369/2 At Newcastell, but vi myle oute of Eggles- 
hall, where the Quene and the Prynce then were. 1623 
A Wheelock in Usshei^s Lett (1686) 329 He is but Four 
Miles dwelling out of C^ambndg 1798 Charlotte Smith 
Yng. Philos Iv 215 He said that Mr Broivnjohn’s villa 
was a little out of the road. 1863 Mrs Carlyle Lett III 
154 Ealing, some seven miles out of London 
d. (Taken) from among, (occurring) among or 
in (a number) 

Expressing the result of the motion in i c. 
iSw m w H Turner Select, Rec Oxford 291 Three 
persons owte of the xuj for the tyme beinge 1766 Goldsm. 
Vtc. W, 111, Out of fouiteen thousand pounds we had but 
four hundred remaining x866 Sala Barbaoy 89 To shut 
up the shops one day out of the seven. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. p XX, When one epistle out of a number is spurious 
9 . Outside the local range of (some action or 
faculty) , as, out of reach, sight, hearing, presence. 

c X450 tr, De hniiaitone i xxui, 30 Whan man is oute of 
sigt, sone he passih oute of mynde £1x300 Medwall 
Hature (Brandi) 11 796 So that I m^ stand out of daunger 
Of gon shot 17x2 Addison Sped No. ^7 r 2 He is placed 
quite out of their hearing a 1766 Mrs. F Sheridan Sidney 
Bidulph IV 92 Put up on a shelf to be out of both their 
reaches 1849 MACAULAVi/Mi, Eng v I 349 The entrance 
of the Zuyder Zee was out of their jurisdiction. 1862 Times 
la July 5 Our gunboats., weie supposed to be out of range. 


10 Outside the limits of (something non-material 
which has definite bounds), as out f the Church, 
the Christian faith, confession, marriage, wedlock, 
apprenticeship, etc 

c 1430 Hymns Vtrg (1867) 120 Bettyr they were to be 
oute off lyve 1436 Sir G. Have Law Amts (STS) 
X04 Thame that ar out of the faith of Jhesu Cnst 1493 
Ad ir Hen. VII, c 2 § 5 Noon apprentice [shall] pley 
at the Tenys m no wise out of Cnstmas 1561 T Hoby 
tr. Casttghone's Courtyer ju (1577) P vij, This communica- 
tion now IS out of the puipose that I went about 1363-72 
Cooper Thesaurus, Furto concepius, . , begotten out of 
maryage 1713 Steele No 3 19 The Church of 

England is intirely out of the Dispute x8zg Carlyle Misc 
(1857)11. 75 There is no Time and no Space out of the mind. 
2849 Lingard Hist. Eng (1855) VH App 277/1 C^eenway 
. declares that Bates never spoke one word to him on the 
subject, either in or out of confession. 

b Outside the bounds or sphere of, beyond (some 
condition of things), as out of number, measure, 
comparison, reason, belief doubt, question, dispute, 
the common, the oidimry, the usual, etc 
a 1425 Cursor M 13166 (Trin ), I aske J>e noujjer hous ny 
londe Ny noon o]?ere Jjing out of resoun 1333 Coverdale 
2 Esdiasiw 7 Of him came . people, & kynreddes out of 
nombre 1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop i (1893) 22 A man 
doubteles owte of compaiison X58Z J Bell Haddon's 
Answ Osor. 136 b, It is out of all controversie that Adam 
, was endued with wonderfull and absolute freedome of 
will 16x5 Bedwell tr. Moham Imp 1 § 10 That is out of 
doubt true i8ox Strutt Sports 4- Past ii in 94 T ime 
out of mind EspriellcCs Lett III 146 His 

celestial histoiy is more out of the Common 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist Eng VI II 109 It was therefore out of the power 
of the government to silence the defenders of the established 
religion 1893 Law 7’*7««XCV. 29/2 It was expected that 
the meeting would be a little out of the ordinary 

c Not in the proper diiection or track of, off 
the line of, having deviated from. Esp. m phrases 
expressmg deviation or error : cf. Out adv 20 b. 

1691 W Nicholls Anm Naked Gospel 57, I am afraid 
he is a little out of hts Chronology again 1719 De Foe 
Cncsoe 1, xii, I was perfectly out of my duty. x8o6 Surr 
IV mter %n Load. I 190 'Upon my honour', said the 
captain, * I am quite out of my cue here I ' 1896 T. L 
De Vinhe Moxot^s Mech Exarc y Printing 403 Some 
diaracters must purposely be out of drawing. 

d. Out ofttx not employed or included m (some 
action or affair); also, astray from the trutli or 
‘ true inwardness ’ of anything. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 18 June 4/1 Indeed, ‘ C ’ Tipop has 
been lather ' out of it * in the matter of field service 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec , The ability to quit the centre of affaiis, 
to stand ' out of it* without bitterness or spite. 

11 Not in (a physical or mental state or con- 
dition), without, free fiom, or destitute of (a 
quality, etc ). 

1340 Ayenb, 150 pet , . makep pane man al oute of wytte 
c X400 Lanfrands Ctrurg. 194 ye skyn is out of his propir 
colour, c X449 Pecock Repi . ii, x 207 Thei ben out of eese, 
whanne thei seen tho deedis doon. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur IV, xxiii, Wei nyghe shee was oute of her mynde 
1^68 Grafton Chron 1 . 170 His whole armye was quite 
disordered and out of aray 1639 Fuller Holy lYar 11 
XI (1647) 58 A froward old woman who was never out of 
wrangling 1683 Dryoen Thieu August. 17 It took us 
unprepared and out of guard. £1:1743 Swirr Direct to tier- 
vants Wks. (1869) s68/t Her mouth is out of taste 1893 
Earl Dunmore Pamirs II 103 Our hoises being out of 
condition. Mod. It was foolish to try it, when he was out 
of training. 

b Not in (use, employment, service, office, work, 
etc.) ; usually with the implication of having been, 
or being normally, in the condition in question 
*743 Bulkeley & (jvMMiNs Voy S Seas Pref 13 When 
they were out of Pay, they look’d upon themselves as their 
own Masters a 1774 Goldsm. Sum Exp Philos (1776) 
155 In short these kind of pendulums are now entirely out 
of use. 1776 Trial of Nundocoinar 60/ 1 , 1 was out of em- 
ployment, and obliged to come here to seek it. x8x2 Lady 
Granville (1894)11 sSTwogovernessesoutofplace* 
Mod. Many^ people are now out of work and zn want. 

12 . Having lost, parted with, or been deprived 
of (something previously or normally possessed ) ; 
destitute of, without. 

1399 Shaks. Hen V,m vii. 163 These English are shrewdly 
out of Beefe. x6ox — Alls Well 1. in 42 , 1 am out a friends 
Madam 1653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 271 If they be in 
verty yet shall they not be cleane out of cash 1822 
. Irving Braceh. Hall (1B23) II 64 He returned not long 
since, out of money, and out at elbows. £cx845 Hood Our 
Village 24 It's ten to one she’s out of every thing you ask. 
1836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov, xiv, He is sadly out of 
wind before he reaches the fiist landing 

13 . Taken from, extracted from, derived from 
(spec, m givmg the dam of a horse; cf. 5); 
t made from, 

a 1400-50 Alexander 86 Segis of many syde oute of sere 
remys. 1606 Shaks, Tr. ^ Cr. 1, i 15 Hee that will haue 
a Cake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding, 
x6ix — Wtnt T, 1. ii, 122 They say it is a Coppy out of 
mine 1632 Needham tr Selden's Mare CL 82 The Cus- 
toms out of this Sea were very great. 17x1 Addison Sped 
No 12X 73 , 1 shall add to this Instance out of Mr Locke 
another out of the learned Dr More 1856 Lever Martins 
ofCro* M 221 She's out of Crescent that ran a veiy good 
third for the Oaks x88x E D, Brickwood m EneycL 
Bnt. XII. x 84/2 Both grandsons of Eclipse and both out of 
Herod mares 

14. Out of IS used phraseologically with many 
sbs., as Bbbath, Conceit, Coumtenanoe, Doubt, 
Employ, F ashion, Feame, Hand, Hbabt, Humoue, 



OITT-OP-DATE. 


Joint, Keeping, Mind, Obder, Pdace, Pocket, 
Print, Repair, Season, Sense, Sort(s, Square, 
Temper, Time, Trim, Tune, Use, Voice, ^ 711 ( 8 , 
Work, etc see under the sbs, themselves. When 
these expressions are used attnbntively, they be- 
co mc a djective phrases . see III. 

1X1. Out-of- with a sLf used aiinb, as an adjec- 
tive phrase. When such a phrase as otU of the 
way IS used predicatively, as in ‘the place lies 
rather out of the way *, tiie elements are wntten 
apart, but when used attrib as in ‘ a curious out- 
of-the-way place’, the elements are hyphened and 
the whole becomes an adjective phrase. The 
number of these is indefinite. Besides the more 
frequent, as OoT-op-DATE, Odt-oe-door(s, Out-op- 
fashion, OoT-OF-TiME, OuT-oF-TEE-WAT, treated 
among the main words, mention may be made of 
out-of -houttds, out-of-centre^ out-of elbows (erron. 
for out-at-elbows)^ out-of employment^ out-of-focus^ 
ouf-ofhumoin , mit-qf-jotnt^ out-of livety, out-of- 
place^ out-of-pocketj out-of pnnt, out-of reach^ out- 
of school^ oiit-of-seasonj out-of the-beaten-track,out- 
of-the-common^ ottt-ofihe-world, out-of town, oiit- 
ofhme^ont of-use^otU-of-work (also ), etc. Some- 
times derivatives are formed from these, as oaf- 
qf-humoumess, out-of-jointnesSj out-of-tlie-world- 
tshf out-oftffivnish^ out-of-tunenesSi -iumsk, with 
catachrestic yanants, as out-of fashtomd^ mU-of 
hnmoured 

Pall Mall G 15 Oct 9/x That lonj and perilous hole 
between the ^out-of-bounds iield on the one side and the 
broken, rabbit-burrowed ground on the other. *897 JVestm, 
Gaz 20 Alay 5/3 When one looks at these ^outof-elbow 
men slouching along. 1890 Murrafs Mag^ Aug 230 An 
air of decadence, almost of ^out-ofelbowness. x8^ JVestm. 
Gaz 14 Feb. 8/2 *Out-of-employment claims rose from;^44i 
in 1896 to j^7io last year 189X Anthony* s Phatogr, 
Bull lY. 48 Persons who admire *out-of-focas art. 1675 
Wycherley Country Wife ii i, Every raw, peevish, ^out- 
of-humoured, affected « fop X803 W Taylor in Robberds 
Mem, I 441 Much allowance is due to Burnett's *out-of- 
bumoumess. x^ JVestm Gaz 13 June 4/3 That it is a 
'cursed spite' which sets him to remedy the *out-of-jomt 
time Ecclesiologisi V 142 *Out-of-livery servants 

might be admitted xSaa Lamb Bha Ser 2 Roast Pig^ I 
blamed my ^out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness 1885 Low 
Pimes Rep LII 545/1 The plaintiffs incurred vanous 
■*out-of-pocket expenses, 1896 iVl «§• 0 25 Apr Advt , All 
*out-of-pnnt books speedily procured. 1891 M O’Rell 
Frenchm in AmersiS As one m^ht gaze at some coveted 
but *out-of-reach firait i8(^ JT W Haliis in Fanar 
Rss Lih, Ediic 308 Pupils who enjoyed so few ♦out-of- 
school advantages 1900 JVestm Gaz 27 July 5/3 Never 
. . has there been such an ♦out-of-season demand for domestic 
fuel 1890 Hattom By Order (f tear {xZgt) 91 She was 
a pleasant, cultured, odd, ♦out-ofthe-common hostess 177^ 
MRS Grant Lett fr Mount, (1807) I xxiv 188 My ♦out 
of the world education 1^4 Lisle Carr Jud Quyntie I 
IV, 127 Living in such an out-of-the-world place 1895 
SArNTSBUKY Ess, Eng, Lit Ser il 103 De Quincey was 
still more bookish and *out of-the-worldly xSae Hone 
Every-day Bk 1 , 950 My own ♦out-of town single-room 
1891 Boston Daily Globe 24 Mar 5/8 Out of town people 
sending to us for wmes. 1789 Wolcott [P Pmdar) Ld, B 
d- Eunuch Wks xroa III. iia Now came an ♦out-of-tumsh 
note. 1900 Miss Broughton Foes in Law xx. 291 Her 
tone expresses such utter *out-of-tuneness that he looks at 
her, startled 1887 National Rev, hlar 63 *Out of-work 
and sick allowances x888 Pall Mall G 25 Aug. i/x To 
provide employment for the out-o’-works 

Otl*t-of-da*tei adj pkr, [See Out of III and 
Bate jA 27] That continues to exist beyond its 
proper date or time , obsolete. 

x6*8 Earle Microcosm , Blunt Man (Arb ) 55 Hee sweares 
olde out of date innocent othes. « 1684 Leighton .S enn Wks. 
(186B) 528 This was to bun out-of-date useless stuiT. x88^ 
Spectator 10 Mar. 395/1 There are chapters in this out of- 
date book that deserve to be studied. 

Oa't-of*doo*r, -doo'rs, adj, and sb phr. Also 
out o’ door(8 [The advb phrase out of dooris 
(see Out of III, Door 5 a, and A-doobs) used 
atlnb., or subst. ; m the attrib. use the form out-of 
door IS the more common. 

The earher form of the phrase was out atdoor{Si to which, 
however, the attnh. use appears not to go back.} 

A adj, 1 . That is outside the house, m the 
open air; done or grown in the open air; for use 
outside the house. 

a. x8oo Helena Wells Consianiia Neville (ed. 2) II 94 
Ignorance of the routine of out^jf-door busmens 1845 
Florists fml 1x5 If out-of-door vanecies are most desirable, 
1876 Bristowe Th, 4- Pract Med, (1878) 854 Moderate out- 
of-door exercise 

P, 1831 Edin Rev LIV, 308 The reform, arms us against 
the out-of-doors poacher 1855 Mrs Gaskell North 4- .S' 
il, Her out-of-doors life was perfect. Her in-doors life 
had Its drawbacks. 1883 A Thomas Modern Housewife 67 
The question of out-of-doors garments for children 
Ag. X855 Lokcf in Life (1891) II 288 What an expansive, 
sunny, out-of-door nature Rossini has 1 

2 . Spec, a. Outside the Houses of Parliameut; 
b. earned on or given outside a workhouse, as 
out-of-door relief, 

x8oa Canning in G, Rose*s Dianes Cx86o) I 501 No out of- 
doors’ measure. . will attain the end 1838 Dickens 0 Twist 
xxiu, Don't you think out-of-door jelief a very bad thing? 
X897 Morley in Daily News 4 Oct 8/2 Out-of-doors or 
extra Parliamentary speaking. Mr, Pitt . . only made one 
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out^^oor speech in all his career, and that was a speech 
of three sentences only. 

B sb (the adj used ellipt.) The world outside 
the house , the open air; alsoy^ 

1836 AVirsfTE Melville Nate Cov. xi, I'm fond of the 
beautiful ‘ out-of-doors instead of the fireside 1858 Glynny 
Card Every-day Bk 87/2 To provide Cucumber plants for 
out-of-doors, i^s S) XXVI 34/2 It was the 

untamed luxunance of the out-of doors that we love. 

Hence On t*of-doo rer nonu-wd , one who is or 
goes out-of-doois. 

a 1845 Hood To St.Swithiu iv, A. dripping Pauper crawls 
along the wa>, The only real willing out-of*doorer 

Ou t-of-fa sMon, phr [See Out op III ] 
That IS no longer in fashion or fashionable. 

A 1680 Butler Rem (1759) II 14S How to drink, and how 
to eat No out-of-fashion Wine or Meat 1803 Ld Moira 
in Moore Mem (1853) 1 . 185 One of the out-of-fashion pieces 
of furniture fit to figure in the steward's room 1895 Daily 
Neivs 13 May 2/3 Inferior, out-of-fashion goods. 

So, in same sense, f Out-of-fasluozLecL {catachr 
after old-fashioned^ etc ). 

1673 Wychfrley Gentleman Dancing Master ii 11, Bash- 
fiilnebS js the only out-of-fashioned thing that is agreeable 
*739 Wks. Learned I 59 He has not even neglected the 
most out-of-fashion‘d Works of this Kind 
Out-office (ail lip fis). [f Out- i 4 - Office sb 
An outside building forming one of the offices of 
a mansion, farm-house, etc,; an outhouse. 

X624 TihKSSiSGEB, Renegade ii vj, There^som.'inylobbie?, 
Out-offices, and dispartations, here Behind these Turkish 
bangings. X74X Richardson P/x/w/a I 233 While the Cook | 
was sent to the Out-offices to raise the Men 1890 Guardian 
29 Oct. 1704/2 Two line rooms for boys’ and gurls' school, 
staircases, out-offices. 

Ou*t-of-th.e-way*, adj, phr [The advb. 
phrase out of ike way (see Our OP III and AYay 
jA), used aitnb ] 

1 Remote from any great highway or frequented 
route ; remote from any centre of population, un- 
frequented, secluded 

[1483 Cath, Ansi 264/2 Oute of way, auius, deuius ] 1797 
]^iR& Radcliffe Italian xji. Nobody would think of budding 
one in such an out-of-the-way place. 1838 Dickens O 
Twist xlii, The veiy out-of-the-way est house I can set eyes 
on x866 iV 4* 3rd Ser IX. 437/a The original nautical 
tradition is still preserved by out-of-the-way people. 

2. Seldom met With, unusual, far-fetched, hence, 
extraordinaiy, odd, pecubar, remarkable, ouiid 

2704 N N tr Boccalim*s Advts fr Pamass II ToRdr, 

A "diort Collection of the Polite out of the way Expresions, 
which are to be met with in their Half Sheet Specimen 
171a Steele Sped No. 296 F7 My out-of-the-way Capers, 
and some original Grimaces 1782 Mad D'Arblay Lett 
15 Oct , I knowyou love to hear particulars of all out-of-the- 
way persons. x8o8 Scott Autobiog in Lockhart i, Surprise 
at the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which 1 dis- 
played 1886 J, K. Jeromc Idle Thoughts 11889) 63 To hit 
upon an especially novel, out-of-the-way subject 

3 . Departing from the proper path , devious 

a 1732 T, Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 11 There is nothing 
more apt to occasion out-of-the-way steps. 1825 Brocxbtt 
N C, Gloss , Out d the a/ixy,.. wayward. 

4 . Comh,^ as out-of-the-way tempered, odd- 
tempered. 

vjvj Mrs Centlivre Bold Sirohe/or Wife i 1, The most 
whunsical, out-of-the-way tempeied man I ever heard of 
Hence Onii-of-the-waymess. 
x8oo Coleridge UnpuhL Lett , to f, P, Esihn (1884) 8x 
My own subtleties lead me into strange transient out-of- 
the-waynesses 1887 Ruskin Prsetenia II 11 6r My father 
and mother's quiet out-of-the-wayness at first interested, 
soon pleased, and at last won them 

+ On t-of-ti‘me, adj. phr Obs [See Our of 
III.] Not suitable to the time, unseasonable. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg 257 b/2 We wold haue drowned 
yow by cause your dissolute & oute of tyme langlyng 

Out-old, -open, -oven : see Out-. 

Outouth, obs. Sc form of Outwith. 

Ont-o'ver, outou'r, out-ower, prep, and 
adv. Now only Sc, Forms; 4-6 out(e ouer, 
etc (see Out and Over); 4 out-onr, owtour, 
4-6 outour, 5 Gutter, 5-0 owttour, ?8 out-oer, 
8-9 out-owre, 9 out ower, oufc-ower, outower. 

[f. Out adv, + hY-N&prep, Cf. Atoub ] 

A. prep, 1 . a. Of motion or direction : orig. 
With the force of both words ; also (more weakly) 
Over, across 

a 1300 Cursor M xgyoo (Edin ) In a lepe man lete him 
dune out ouir {Cott , Geti vte ouear , Fmtf, out ouer] be 
wallis of>e tune 137s Barbour Bruce viii, 303 He thoucht 
wciU that he vald fair Outour the month [l e the Grampians] 
vith his men^e CZ475 Babees Bk 148 Oute ouere youre 
dyssheyourheedeyee nathynge. 2560 Holland Oif Venus 
II. 103 Furth can he fair Out ouir the bent. 2785 Burns 
Halloween xxn, An in’ the pool Out-owre the lu^ she 
plumpit. «r8xo Tannahill Mary Poems 127 Down 
frae the hank out-owre the lea 

b. Of position . Over, above. 

23 . Cwrwr Jl/. 11489 Vte ouer bat bus Jian stode )?e stern 
J5I5 Douglas Mnets v «l 65 The remanent of the roweris 
. With arrais reddy outour thair airis fald. 1785 Burns 
Deathly Dr Hornbook iv, The nsmg moon began to glowr 
The distant Cumnodc hills out-owre. 2858 M Porteous 
Souter Johnny xx To crack a joke .Out ower a gill, 
t 2 jig, a Of degree Over, above; in a position 
of supenoiity to ; more than ; beyond Obs, 

^1300 Cursor M 19625 (Edm) It es to )>e oute ouir ICoit^ 
Gbit, vte ouer] miate Ogam stranger for to fijte. 137S 


OTJT-PEEP. 

Barbour Bruce ix. 4^ Thaxfor had he outour his peris 
renowne. ?X7 Earl Rtekara's Daughter C\\l\idi 

Ballads {i%g2) Mil cclu B 405/1 And there he saw that lady 
ga>, The ilov*er out-otr thciii a’ 
fb In tranfcgiession of. Obs 
13 Cursor M 6^s6 (Cott ) Vt ouer jie forbot [G, Again 
forbod] sua hai dide. 

B. adv, 0 \er, across, outride 
X3 Cursitr M 3930 He lai on J>e ta side o flum Jordan, 
And send hts aght vte-ouer ilkan 1785 Burns Halloween 
\ix, He tumbl'd wi' a wmtle Out-owre that night 18x8 
Edtn, Mag, Oct. 327 yam ) To stand outower^ to stand 
completely without the inclosure, bouse, etc 

Outpace (autptfis', v [Out- 14, 18] 
fl. tulr. To pass or go out. Obs, raie, 

157* Gvscoigne Heatbest Voy. Holland Wks (1587) 167 
The number cannot from my mmd outpace, 

2 Urns To outwalk or outrun, to exceed in 
speed , to outstrip in any race or nvalry. 

i6xx Paneeyr Veises m Coryat's Crudities, A worke 
that doth all other vvorkes out pace A furlong at the least 
1798 Sothebv ti iVuland*s Oberon(zB26\ I fir Yet will thy 
heart at times thy bead outpace, 1877 Clery Minor Tactics 
li 37 The enemy followed at full speed but were outpaced. 

Out-pad at, [Out- iS] /rayu. To outdo 
or surpass in pamting, to paint more or better 
than . (In quot. 1 6S9 To outdo in pamting oneself.) 

1689 Shadwell Bnry F, u Wks. 1720 IV 1^ You and 
your daughter are notonous for out-pamting all the Christian 
Jezebels in England 1826 Svd Smith JVks (1859)11 97/x 
Mr Jackson strives to out-paiiit Sir 1 homas 

Out-paragon, -paramour' see Our- 22. 

Ou t-pa.risli. [Out- i ] a. A parish lying 
outside the v^ alls or municipal bonndaries of a city 
or town, though for some purpose considered to 
belong to it b. An outlying parish. 

*577-87 Holinshed Chron III, 12x2/1 7 here died m the 
citie and out parishes of all diseases one hundred fiftie and 
two. 1659 Burtoits Diary (1828) IV 433 The parish of 
Margarets, Westminster, and other the out-panshes, in the 
counties of Middlesex and Suney, within the weekly Bills 
of Mortality 2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 26 The Infection 
keept m the out-Panshes 18^ C Creighton Hist Epi- 
demics Bnt II, 85 The Liberties of the City and the out- 
panshes were covered with aggregates of houses 
Ou't-pacirb. Obs [Out- 1,3. Also as two words* 
see Out a, and Part An outer, outlying, or 
exterior part , esp, in//.. The parts of a town lying 
outside its walls or municipal bounds; suburbs 
C1470 Henry Wallace ix 1757 On a out part the Scottis 
set m that lyd 1598 Chapman Iliad iv. 525 The Fell'fis 
or out-ports of a uheele that compasse in the whole xysa 
De Fof Plague '1756) 56 Those Parishes, and Places as 
VI ere called the Hamlets, and Out-parts. 1780 Ann Reg, 
201 The imposition being committed m the outparts 
[Outparter, a spuiious word, ongmating m a 
mistake for Outputteb (q v), which has been 
handed down m editions of the Statutes, m the Law 
Dictionaries, and current Dictionaries.] 

Outpass (outpa's), V [Out- ly, i8,] 

1 /; ans. To pass out of (bounds), beyond (a limit). 
1494 Fabyan Chron vii. ccxxv 252 The water of Thamys 
63 d rooch harme by outpassynge his boundys in dyuerse 
places X63S Quarles Emht iv. i v, Sometimes my trash 
disdaining thoughts out-pass The common ^nod of terrene 
conceit, 1650 Earl Monm tr SenaulPs man bee. Guilty 
366 Not to out-passe it’s bounds 
2 . fg. To surpass, go beyond (in any quality) 
*594 Huarte's Exam Wits xri (1596) 183 So great 
was the knowledge and wisedome which Salomon recemed 
of (M, that he outpassed al the Ancients. 2796 Kir wan 
Elem Min, (ed 2) I, Pref. 8 Germany, in every instance, 
out passed even its former exertions 2856 R. A Vaughan 
Mystics I VI i. 249 That the poorest beggar may outpass in 
wisdom and m blessedness all the Popes of Christendom. 

tOtt't-parssagre- Obs, [Out- 7,] Passage 
out, the action of passing out ; way out. 

X3^ Trevisa Barth De P, R xix. Ixxv (2495) 905 Chese 
eten after meete shoueth it to the place of outpassage 2533 
Bellenden Ltqy v (1822) 450 Thay war sa inclusit .that 
thay micht gett na outepassage. 1536 — Crofi, iS'x'tfAfxSax) II. 
243 And stoppit baith the entres and outpassage of this gait, 

tOutpa'Ssixigf, vbl, sb, Obs [Out- 9.] 

1 The action of passing out or away. 

rtX34o Hampole Psalter xxxiil, 28, I sayd m outpassynge 
of my thoght 1496 Sc, Acts Jas, IV (1814) II 238/2 Anene 
the mbnnging of oulyeoun^ and of the outtoassing thsurof 
of the ReMmc. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj, 58 b (Stat. Robt. Ill, 
c. 2 ^ 5), Before the ischew or outpassing of the^eare and day. 

2 Evacuation, excretion. 

tfi4oo tr Secreta Secret , Gov LordsH, 67 In outpassynge 
or wythholdynge of J>e wombe. 

Out-passion to Out-patience : see Out-. 
Ou't-pa:tieiit. [Out* sJ] A patient who 
receives treatment at a hospital without being aa 
inmate , opposed to tn-paitetti ' see Ik ado 12 a. 

17x5 Nelson Addr, Pers, Qual 208 Above a hundred 
Persons under Cure, besides the Out-Patients, who are 
provided with Physick. xBoo Med Jml HI, ^8 Out- 
patients continue to be received every Sunday and Wednes- 
day morning. attrib x87gSt.G&>rgdsHospRep,'JJL 59 
A fortnight’s .* out-patient treatment, x88o Beale Slight 
Atlm, 33 In the out-patient department of the hospital 

Out-pay to Out-peal : see Out-. 

Out-pee'pi pt>^t» [Out- 14.] intr. To 
peep out. So Ou t-pee plug vbl sb, 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso vi. lii. Yet none of vs dares at these 
gates out-peepe x8x8 Keats Endym i 253 Being hidden, 
Uugh at their out-peeping 1827 Hood Hero 4 Z. xxxiv, 
Or pearls outpeepuig fiom their silvery shells. 
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OUTPEER 

OiLtpee*r| v, [Out- i 8 b.] i^ans* To outmate, 
ontnvS, excel. 

x6ii Shaks Cwn^. in* vL 86 Great men That had a Court 
no bigger than this Caue, , Could not out-peere these twaine. 
1838 Chalmers XIII 260 The man outpeers his com- 
panions m intellectual wealth 
t Ou't-peJimy. O^s [Out- 6 ] A payment 
on going out of a tenancy. Cf. In-pennt. 

? 13 [see In-penny] 

0 ii*t*p 6 usioUf [Out- 2.] A pension 
given without the condition of residence m a chant- 
able institution. So Ou't-pe nsion 7 f, trans , to 
grant an out-pension to, to pension out 
1711 OMc l^oUce ar May in Lond. Gaz, No. 4850^3 The 
Out-Pension of the said Hospital. 1766 Carlisle in Phil 
Trans LVI 135 He was admitted to the out pension of 
Chelsea hospital 1895 Wesim Gas 7 Dec. 3/1 Eight of 
those appointed to the Almshouses have asked to be trans- 
ferred to the out-pension list 1893 A 25 Nov 3/3 
The old residents are to be turned adrift and out-pensaoned. 
Ou't*pe:xisioiier« [Out- 2,] A non-ie^ident 
pensioner ; opposed to tn-fienstoner. 

1706 Lon^ Gas No ^28/3 Arrears due to the Out- 
Pensioners .belonging to Chelsea Hospital X748 Anson*s 
yttym r» i 6 T he out-pensioners of Chelsea college consist 
of soldiers, who fiom their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
are incapable of serving in marching regiments 1849 
Macaulay JItsf, Eng ul I 307 It was no part of the plan 
that there should be outpensioners 
Out-people, V , . see Out- 26. 

Ou’t-pi cket. [Out- i ] A picket posted at 
a distance out or in advance , an ontpost 
1832 Southey Htsi, Pemns J^ar III 430 Marmont him- 
self., surprised and captured the out picquet of the party 
1859 Mowbray Thomson Slorjf Cawnpore iv 68 But if the 
intrenched position was one of peril, that of the outpicket 
in barrack No 4 was even more so. 

Out-pipe to Out-pity ; see Oor- 
tOut-prtch, Ohs [Out- 21 + Pitch sh, 
highest point of flight, etc.] trans To nse to a 
higher pitch than, exceed in pitch; to go beyond. 

1627 Hakewill A^ol (1630) 263 Anna the Prophetesse 
mentioned by S. Luke seemes to have out pitched an 
bundled [years] 1646 Bock Rtclu III^ 11 37 Who had 
such an influence upon him in his minontie, that she out- 
pit(Aed Lewis Duke of Orleance. 1677 W. Hughes Meat 
0/ Stn III 111 97 So laige and fair a mark, as hath not been 
outpitch’d by any one upon the spot. 

t Ou‘t-pla:ce. Ohs, [Out- i ] An ont-lying, 
out-of-the-way place. 

1530 Palsgh. 250/2 Oulplace, a comer out of the way, 
destour, 1555 Eden Decades 336 In the hyghe mountaynes 
or other superficiall owt places. 1690 Andros Tfocts II 50 
Some out-places began to Fortify and Gairison their houses. 
Out-pla'2ly [Out- i8.] tram To outdo 
in planning , to outmatch by more skilful plannmg 
*797 T Park Sontt. 82 He out-plans me hollow, 1832 M. 
Arnold Trisirant ^ Isenlt i 166 Tristram I— sweet love ’ — 
we are betray’d— out-plann’d. 

Ou'tplay, sh [Out- y, 4] 

1 . Display, manifestation. 

1872 H W. Beecher Lect Preach v 97 Fervency, which 
is only another term for emotional outplay, 

2 Cricket That part of the game played by the 
side that is ‘out*. 

1884 LtUywhzids Cricket Aim, t They were handicapped 
in their out play by the absence of their best bowler. 
Outplay, V, [Out- i8.] trans To beat or 
surpass in playing, to play better than. 

X64B J. Beaumont Psyche i. xxxvi, If I Deign to outplay 
him in his own sly part 1896 Westm Gas, 15 Dec, ro/i 
Australian athletes, who have shown that they can out-run, 
out-row, out-shoot, or out-play the athletes of other lands* 

Out-please to Out-plod : see Out-. 
Oat-plo't, V. [Out- 18.] ira 7 is. To outdo 
m plotting ; to outmanoeuvre. 

x(Bx T. Flatman Heraclititc Ridens No 29 (17x3) I 167 
He has the Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out-plot, 
out swear the whole Society. 1834 Wiseman Fahiola 
33S You have out-plotted me, and you pity me I 

OatpoiiiL^z' [Oto- 15, 18] 

+ 1 . trans To point out, indicate, i^hc.) Obs 
xS9<S R. Barnfield Cynthia ii, (Arb.) 47 In yonder Wood. 
(Which with her finger shee Out-poynting) . . Yuanished into 
some other place 

2 . Yachting To outdo in pointing, to sail closer 
to the wind &an. 

X883 HarfePs Mag, Aug. 445/2 The smaller boat out- 
pointed and outsailed her competitor, Daily News 
4 OcL 3/3 Columbia appeared to be out-pointing Shamrock, 
but the boats were not very fai apart 

t Outpointed, ppl a, Obs [Out- ii ] Pro- 
truded, 

1^75 Banister Chyrnrg i (1585) 15 The place which 
being most outpointed, is soft and easily pressed in with 
the finger 

Outpoi'se, o [Oni- 18 1] trems. To out- 
weigh, to overbalance Hence Outpoi sing ppl a 

1630 Prvmne AniuArtmn, 268 The meanest of which 
may alone outpoise them all, idgr Howell Venice 199 His 
outpoising power keeps the inferior Princes in peace 1636 
Jeanes Mtxt Schol, Div 8 Love of an immortall soule, that 
tn worth out-poyseth the whole world x886 Swinburne 
Mtsc, rso-i A leaf of the Georgies would outpoise in value 
the whole of the ^ Excaision 

Out-poisou to Out-popoh : see Out-. 
Ou'tpo rt \ [Out- i, 6.] 

1 . A port outside some denned place, as a city 


or town ; in England, a term including all ports 
other than that of London. 

1642 Ordtiu Pat I cone Tonnage ^ Poundage 13 As well 
of the City of London as the Out-ports 1719 W Wood 
Sitrv Trade ^5 By these Companies being established at 
London, the City of Bristol and other the Out Poits, are 
excluded from any Advantages by them 1722 Dc Foe 
Plague (17S6) 250 While the Plague continued so violent in 
London, the Out-ports, as they are call’d, enjoyed a very 
great Trade 1884 Manch Exam, x6 Oct. 5/3 Keprehensible 
practices employed both in London and in the outports 
attnb 1707 Chamherlayne's St Gt Bnt , List Govt, 
Officers 498 Four Examiners of the Out-Port Books. 1731 
Genii Mag I 84 Alexander Gould, Esq made inspector 
of the out-port collectors accounts 
2 A port of embarkation or exportation 
C1790 B Rush Ess,, Progi, Poffitl Penn (1802) 225 Our 
state is the great outport of the United States for Europeans 
1870 Yeats Nai Hist Comm 89 Com being a long ume in 
reaching its outport 1872 Daily News 20 Jan,, Liverpool 
is the great outport of England— the place where people go 
who are about to leave the country 
t Outport 2 . Obs, [Cf.OuT-25,] Conveyance 
outwaid; expoitation. 

211603 Let to yas VI in Robertson Hist Scot, vin Wks 
2826 II. 188 That your Majesty will be pleased to admit 
free outport of the native commodities of this kingdom 

Outpost (nil tpjust), sh [Our- 1.] A post at 
a distance from the body of an army ; a detach- 
ment placed at a distance from a force, when halted, 
as a guard against smpnse 
17S7 Washington Lett Writ. 1889 I. 478 The uncertain 
and difiicidt communication with the out-posts 1779 Forrest 
Vcy, N, Guinea 33 Sometimes a serjeant at an out-post., 
sends an account of his having discovered on a certain spot, 
a parcel of spice trees. 1803 Lake m Owen Wellesleys 
Des^ (1B78) 394 When we had encamped our outposts 
were attacked by a body of the enemy. 2844 Regul ^ Ord, 
Army 272 OflScers, Soldiers, and Followexs of the Camp, 
are not, on any account, to be suffered to pass the Out-Posts, 
unless they are on duty, or present a legular permit. 1855 
Macaulay Hist Eng xm III. 375 The outposts of the 
Cameronians were speedily driven m 
b tiansf and fig 1813 Eustace Italy (1815) I, i, 74 
Saltzhuig, a suhalpine city, may he considered . . as forming 
one of the outposts of Italy. 1856 Stanley Smat 4 Pal 1 
(1858) 9 A lower line of hills, which form as it were the out- 
posts of the Sinaitic range itself 
C attnb 1823 Moore Fables 80 The sun, wno now began 
To call in all his out post rays. 18^ Lang Wand India 
304 [He] was tiied for being drunk whilst on out-post duty 
Hence Ou’tpost v irans,^ to place as an outpost 
1864 Masson m Reader 13 Aug, The thoughts that 
habitually come and go m the mind so pnvileged and out- 
posted to meditate and to smgi 

Outpour (au’tpoe i)» [Out- 7 ] The act of 
pouring out; that which pours out, an overflow* 
xB64.Reader24l>&: 793/2 On the hypotheses that the Luta 
Nxige contributes the outpour of the distant Tanganyika 
x%5 F Harrison in Forum Jan s5o None but the very 
greatest can maintain for long one incessant outpour of 
drollery 1897 Daily N&ivs 4 Sept. 2/2 The outpour streams 
down the face of the rock in a number of beautiful falls. 

Outpour (autpoa'i), V, [Out- 15, 14,] 

1 . trans. To pour out, send forth m or as in a 
stream. (Chiefly poetic ) 

167X Milton P, k,\a. 311 He look’t and saw what numbers 
numberless The City gates out powr'd, a x8<i Moir Poems, 
Burden of Sion, Then . would my soirowing spirit haste 
Forth to outpour its flood of misery 2864 Skeat Uhland's 
Poems 40 Only in the month of blossoms Nightingales out- 
pour their song 

2 %ntr To flow out in or as in a stream. 
x86x Lytton & Fane Tamhduser 76 She was not of those 
whose sternest sorrow Outpours in plaints. 

Ou’tpoured, ppl a [Out- ii.] Poured out. 
So Ou tponrer, one who pours out, On tponxlng 
ppl, a , pouring out, rushing out in a stream, 

2884 Browning Fenshiak, Shah Abbas 113 Had ^out- 

S mred life of mine sufficed To bring him hack. 1876 Geo 
L iOT Dan Der Ixix, What *outpourer of his own affairs. 
1863 CowDCN Clarke Shaks Char viii T09 She is by 
nature of the most boisterous spirits, iriepressible, *outpour- 
ing i8gsj W.PowELLini’.^^^fi^gy i’r<?c«jejI.4Modified . 
by the great gulfs and the outpounng rivers from the land 

Ou tpou,riug, M, sh [Out- 9.] 

1 The action of pounng out 
1757 J Edwards Ong, Sm i ix (1837) 88 A glorious out- 
pounng of the Spuit of God. 1879 Farrar St Paul (1883) 
S3Q The toil of his hands in no way impeded the outpounng 
of his soul. 

2 . That which is poured out; an effdsion; an 
impetuous or passionate utterance. Chiefly in pi 
1827 Carlyle (1857) I 336 His passionate ou^ounngs 
would he more effective^were they briefer. 1870 Freeman 
Notm Conq (ed. 2) I. iv 184 Among the most ridiculous 
outpourings of his lying vanity 
t Otttpower, Obs [Out- 21.] trmis. To 
exceed in power, to overpower. 

1654 Gayton Pleas Notes iv. 1. Out-powr’d, out- 
worded, shee’s at last o’rborne, 2655 Fuller Ch Hist ii 
m § 41 In the Saxon Heptarchy there was generally one who 
out-powered all the rest 2762 Goldsm. Cit W Ixxxiv II 
97 Myriads of men out-powering \some later edd. over- 
poweimg] by numbers all opposition, 

Out-practise, -praise, etc. : see Out-. 
Outpray’, [Out- i 8 , i8 c ] 

1, trans To outdo in praying, excel in prayer. 
*593 Shaks. Rich II, v. ui, loo Our prwers do out-pray 
his x666 Dryden Ann Mtrdb cclxi, He Outweeps an 
hermit, and ou^rays a saint x64i-^ Emerson Ess Ser ii 
iv. ( 1876 ) los He will outpray saints m chapel, outgeneral 
veterans in the field. 


2 . To overcome by prayer, pray (something) 
to an end or out of existence 
a 1853 Robertson Serm, Ser iv Iv. (1863) 415 Outpray,— 
outpreach,— outlive the calumny. 

Ontpreaxh, v, [Out- 1 8, i 8 c.] 

1 trans. To outdo, surpass, or excel in preaching; 
to preach more or better than 

1643 Hammond Serm John xviii 40 Wks. 1683 IV. 527 Able 
to outpreach all the Orators you evei heard from the Pulpit 
274a Young Th ix 2325 Till then, be This an Emblem of 
myGiave Let it out-preadi the Preacher 18548 Wilber- 
roBCE in R I Wilberfoice Life (1881) II vi 249 Dissenters 
outpreach them 

2 To preach to an end, preach out of existence 

X826 Milman A Boleyn (1827) 156 Think you your crimes 

and muiders ..Will not out-preach you fiom the face of 
earth? m 1853 [see O utpray w 2] 

Out-preeiL to Out-privilege : see Out- 
t Out-pri ze* V, Obs, [Out- i 8, 18 b.] trans. 
To exceed in value , to surpass m one’s estimation. 

1621 Shaks Cymb i iv 88 She’s out pria'd by a trifle. 
a 1657 R Loveday Lett (1663) 61 , 1 never had recreation 
nor business that out-pnsed the pleasant care I alwayes 
took to keep our Quills in play. axB^i Joanna Baillie 
(Ogilvie) In truth thy off’rmg far outpnzes all 
Out-proerastine, -prodigy, etc : see Out-. 
t Outpro’ffer, z' Obs, [Out-i8.] tiam. To 
proffer or offer more than, to outbid, 

1494 Fabyan vii ccxxv 253 The kynge called befoie 
hym the 11, munkis seueially, & eyther out profeiyd other. 
Than the kynge called [the thud] and asked if he wolde 
geue any moie than his hretherne had offered to be abbot 

Out-pro misey [Out- i8, 17.] trans To 
exceed or outdo m promising r^ To promise 
more than one can do 

2676 Wycherley PI Dealer i iiThou mayst easily come 
to out-promise a Lover x68i J. Flavel Right, Mam Ref 
2107 God never out-promised himself 2692 Miracles 
fimmd by Money Ep, Ded , Out-lye a News- writer, out- 
promise a Cit, 

Out-prosper to Out-pry : see Out-. 
t Outpu'blish., z'. Obs, {New Engl^^Om- 

ASK V, I 

1719 S Sewall Diary 26 Oct (1882) III 232, I could 
not be Mmried sooner, because I was Out-published on the 
Thanks*giving-Day, and not before. 2727 Canton (Mass.) 
Rec (z8^) 22 The Names haue ben out nubUshed as the 
Law directs, By me Joseph Tucker town Clerk. 
Out-pupil, -purple, -purse • see Out-. 
Outpush (an’tpiij), sh [Out- 7.] Outward 
push ; impetus directed outwardly, 

1885 Hamlet Rev, Aug 98 Society .will feel the out- 
push and the uplift. 

Out-pu*sli, V, 7 tonce~wd [Out- 17.] trans 
1 0 exceed or go beyond in pushing. 

2848 Dicicens Dombey xxi, A flushed page . seemed to 
have m part out-grown and in pait out-pushed his strength, 

Ou'tpu sMug, ppl a, [Out- 10.] Pushing 
out, enterprising, 

28^ Chicago Advance 2 Aug , Some outpushing Chinese 
and still more enterprising Japanese. 

Output (ou’tput), sh [Out- 7 ] 

The act or fact of putting or tuming out ; pro- 
duction; the quantity or amount produced; the 
product of any industry or exertion, viewed quanti- 
tatively; the result given to the world, (Ong. a 
technical or local term of iron-works, coal-mines, 
etc. ; app. not m general Diet till after 1880.) 

z8^ SiMMONDS Diet Trade, Out-^ui, a term in the iron 
tiade for the make of metal or annual quantity made. 1872 
Daily News i Aug., The output in that district [the steam 
coal field of Northumberland] would not exceed five million 
tons per annum. 1877 Raymond Mutes S[ Mining 

285 Ihe copper out-put remains substantially as it was last 
year. 1879 Dowden Souths vii 194 It is the out-put of a 
large and vigorous mind 1879 M Pattison Milton xiii. 215 
If this were the average output of a popular book, the in- 
ference would be that Paradise Lost was not such a book 
1892 Sxi vENsoN Across the Plains 285 Such an income as 
a clerk will earn mth a tenth of your nervous output. 

b Fhystol Applied to the waste material expelled 
fiom the body by the lungs, skin, and kidneys, as 
opposed to the tncme or material taken into the 
bodily system. (The undigested matter or faeces 
are not mcluded on either side ) 

X883 M Foster Physiol (1889) ii, v § 521 The output 
\edd 1877-79 outcome] may be regarded as consisting of (1) 
the respiratory products of the lungs, skin, and alimentary 
canal, (2) of perspiration, consisting chiefly of water and 
salts and (3) of the urine 

Oiitpu*t, V, [Out- 15 ] 

+ 1 . trans To put out, expel, eject, dismiss. Obs, 
(In ME chiefly two words, esp. in pa pple.) 

2(2300 E E, Psalter v. ii Out put Jiam J>are sal be, 
Laverd, for bai taried J?e, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxv[i] 
13 Output bai ere of paradise, c 1350 Winchester Usages 
in Eng Gilds 362 Be Jje askere out putte foi euere 1563 
A bei d, Reg XXV ( Jam ), To imput and outpute the tenentis. 
1597 Skene De Verb Sign, s v Ballvous, Chalmerlanes in- 
put and out-put be the Comptroller a 2670SPALDING Troub 
Chas /(iBa^ II. 30 Thay first mell with the five cinque 
portis, inputlis and outputtis governouris at their plesour 
t b To put forth, put outside Ohs, 

16x5 Jackson Creed iv viu, § 2 Outputting their neigh- 
bour's goods for him to drive, or harbouring such as they 
could not but know to be hoot-hailers. 
f 2 . To utter, issue (false com) . see Outputtbb 
a, OUTFUTTiffG a Sc, Obs, 
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1576 in Pitcaim Crjw Trials ir 64 FenneU, Talslie 
cuin^eit and stampit ; quhilkis wer output be hinn. 

+ 3 . To provide (soldiers), Obs^ 

1^40 [see OUTPUTTER 3] 

4 . (ou'tput) [f. Output To put out, turn out, 
produce. 

1858 Geohghi 1 . 3Sa It was tbeir business to output coal 
and not stone, x886 Pall Mall G 18 Feb, i/i The great 
water power of the Mississippi at ^Iinneapolis enables the 
millers there to output some i^soo tons of flour per day. 

+ Ou tpxi'tter Obs^ [Out- 8.] One who puts 

out. 

1 , One who puts or pushes out. 

OuipuUsr and ouie^iter are here applied to the same 
person. Either of these may be a misprint for the other, or 
ihe words may be used as synonyms cf.^ Pelt, Pult, Pot 
vhs The passage (which, as pnnted, is incoherent and 
corrupt) purports to be from a prophecy of Merlin, in which 
onipulier may have been the ong. word. Ihe precise sense 
is not determinable 

1^80 Caxtont Chroiu Png* ccxu n iij, The here sholde flee 
with a swan thurgh an vnk>nde outpulter and that the 
swan thin sholde be slajne with sorwe at Burhrugge, Jhid* 
n iij b, Sir Andrewe of Herkela that is called the vnkynde 
outeputter. 

2 One who utters or circulates false coin. Sc* 
XS74 Se* Acts Jos* VI (181A 93/t The personis . salbe 
persewit and ponissit as wilful! outputtaris and changeans 
of fals and corrupt money. 

3 . One who was bound or engaged to provide 
and fit out men for military service. 

1640 in Spalding Trouh* CAas. I (1850) I 359 If it sail cum 
to the knouledge of any persone who hath or sail happxn to 
out reache solmouns, horss or foot, that these out reachic 
by them me dishandit and fled fra there culloris, the said 

H uttens of thame salbe ohlegit to serche, seik, and aprc« 
the saidis fugitiiies. Ibid , Vthenvaies. the said is out 
putteris salbe ohlegit to mak wp there number be out putting 
of men in there places, sufliaentUe providit in armes and 
vther necessareis vpone the saidis out reachens there owne 
cxpenssis. 1652 TJrquhart Jewel Wes. (1834) 251 A country 
gentleman, out-putter of foot or horse, 

4 An instigator. 

x6m Gordon Hisi* Earls SutAer?and{jZxii 317 Sir Kobert 
Gordon . wes blamed by the Earle of Catteynes for this acci« 
dentall slaughter, as ane outputter of the rest to that eflfect, 
6 . A term applied to certain mamtainers and 
abettors of thieves or freebooters. 

In 9 Hen, V, it appears from the context to he applied to 
persons m Redesdale who maintained and fltted out thieves 
for depredations in the adjacent counties * cf senses 3 and 4, 
Bp. Jackson seems to have understood and used it of persons 
who put out their neighbours' cattle or goods into places 
handy for thieves with whom they were in league cf Out- 
put V* 1 b, quot. 16 IS But the out putters of 1421 were not 
the neighbours of the persons robbed, but felons living 
beside the thieves m Tynedale and Redesdale 
s^xSuppiic Commons iTorthwnhld.,Cumbld Wesivild* 
in Rolls of Parlt 9 Hen. V 143/1 Graund partie des 
ditz suppliants sont destruitz par plusurs larons & felons 
appellez In-takers & Out-putters, demurantz demsles Ftan- 
cnises de Tyndalcj Rydesdale, & Hexhamshire. Qar le 
greindre nombre qi innabitent deins les ditz Franchises, ou 
sont tiels malfesours, ou maintemoors d'eulx en lour mau- 
veiste — Act 9 Hen* c. 7 Diverses persones larons et 
felons appellez Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la 
fianchise de Ridesdale, en quele franchise le brief du Roy 
ne court mye [1 e divers persons, thieves, and felons called 
Intakers and Outputters, dwelh^ within the Liberty of 
Redesdale, m which Liberty the King’s wnt does not run J 
a Jackson Creed xl xf« § 8 He is a more cunning thief 
which can steal without an outputter or receiver, than he 
which ahvays is enforced to use the help of one or other. 
1884 Spelman Gloss* S.V. IniaJeersf^^ ChdpartersyKxsxX 
recentius Outputters nuncupati, 

^ Note* Rastell^ Eng. transl. of the Statutes (ed. 1543) reads 
in the Act of 1491 'felons called jmtakers and autpar/ers\ 
an^ obvious misprint, which was however repeated in all 
editions previous to that of Ruffhead in 1763 (which retains 
' outparters ’ in the text with ' outputters ' in the margm). 
Hence ‘outparter’ was accept^ as a genuine word by 
Cowell, who in his Inter pteter further identified the 'out- 
parter' with the thief, with which erroneous explanation 
the bogus word has duly reappeared in the Law Dictionaries 
down to Wharton, as well as in Phillips, Kersey, Baileys Ash, 
Crabbe, Ogi\v\ds Imperial Dictf CemuryDict^ and Funk's 
Standard Diet , it was eschewed by Johnson and Webster. 
As if one error were not enough, Wharton has also Outputer^ 
with an explanation founded uj^n the latter part of Cowell's 
article, but making ‘man or house* mto ‘manor-house *(1) 
This last blunder is taken over from Wharton by Cassell’s 
Encycl Dtci*^ Ogtlvie, and Century Diet (all professing to 
take it from Cowell) In Hodgson, Htsi Northumbld pt. ii. 
1, 60, the 'outparters* of 1543 appear in a new guise as 
‘outpartners*, erroneously said to be used in the Suppli- 
cation of 1421, which has QuUpuiters* 

1607 Cowell Intetpr , Out^arterSf anno 9 H*^ca, 8, 
seemeth to be a kind of theeues in Ridesdall, that ride 
abroad at their best advantage, to fetch m such catell or 
other things, os they could light on without that liberty * 
some are of opinion that those which in the forenamed 
statute are termed out patters, are at this day called out- 
putters, and are such as set matches for the robbing of any 
man or house as by discovering which way he rideth or 
goeth, or where the house is weakest and fittest to be entred 
See Intakers 1858 Phillies, Outparters^ a sort of theeves 
about Ridesdale. that ride about to fetch in such cattel or 
other things as they can light on ; \fd* 1706 adds^ and make 
Matches for the robbing of Men and Houses}. x8a3 Crabb 
Tedatol Diet , Outparters (Law), a sort of freebooters in 
Scotland, who used to ride out and seize whatever they 
could which came in then? way. z 80 Wharton Levui Lex*^ 
OuiparterSi stealers of cattle. Ibid , Ontpuiersy such as 
set watches for the robbing any manor^ouse, X88S-90 
Ogiltnds Impermt & Century JDtei , Outparter, In old 
laWf a cattle-stealer Outputter. In old laWf One who set 
watches for the robbing of any manor-house. Cowell 
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Ou'tputtep 2 , [f. Output sb*, or v* 4,] One 
who turns out some industrial product ; a producer. 

Mod, Xewspr* 1 he increased proportion of wages to out- 
put is being met by a reduction in the necessary number of 
outputters. 

Ou tpu tting, vbi* sb* [Out- 9 ] 

1 . The action of putting out: a. Expulsion, ejec- 
tion ; evacuation ; b. A putting forth, holding out, 
stretching forth. 

1387 Trfms\ Jligden (Rolls) VIII. 95 pc wrong of her 
violent out putty nge [f., vtolen*ae expnlsioms tnjnriam\. 

Barth De P R, x\ii. clvivv. (1495) 726 Wyne ex- 
cytyth the vertue of outputtynge. *4^ Misyn lire of 
Lave 93 Rele\e of greif & out-puttynge of wardly hevynes. 
X4g4. Acta Audit (1839) ^94 I*! eiectioune & outputting 
of Johnne guthre out of pe tak & malmg of J)e landis of 
pelpowokis. 1883 J Parker Apost Ltf II 156 The out- 
putting of a hand should be the finding of an altar z888 Chi- 
cago Advance 9 Feb. 90 The outputtmgs of his infinite loNe 
f 2 . The uttering or issuing of (false) coin. Sc Obs 
1576 in Pitcairn Crim* 7V7«&(i833) I ^5 Acquit him of 
all outputting of onye vther fals hardheidis, 1581 Sc 
Acts Jos, VI (1814) 206/1 Forgeing of our souerane lordis 
money . And for his treassonableoutputting thairof Amongis 
our souerane lordis lieg^ 

1 3 . The furnishing or equipping of men. Sc* 

1640 [see Outputter 3] X840-X Kirkcudir, War-Comm* 

Mtn -bk* (1855) 37 To compel r befoire the Committie of 
Estaites. to answer for thair neglect for not out-putting of 
the troupe and baggage horss ilk ane of thame for thair 
awn pairtes. 

On-t-^na-rter. [Out- r, 3 J 

1 . MHB* usually m}l. A station or quarter (cf. 
Quautbr sb. 15) away from the head-quarters of 
a regiment (see quot. 1876), 

X65X Jer. Tailor Jkrw/, Ret Prayer Wk '?. 1831 1 . 88 
[He] that .sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, 
and chooses a. frontier-garrison to be wise in ax87X Ld. 
Fairfax Mem* (1699) 66 Sir John Henderson gave the 
allarm to sonfe of our out-quarters 1844 Regul <$• Ord 
Arnty 301 Opposite to the name of each Officer, who is 
employed at any out-quarter of the Regiment, the Station 
at which he is detached is to he stated. 1876 Vovle & 
Stevenson Mtbt Diet 320/2 Small bodies of troops, when 
detached away from head-quarters of their regiment, are 
said to be at out quarters 

2 . The outer quailer of a horse’s hoof; cK 
QuABTEBr^ 20 

xyz7 Bradley Pam Diet s. v. Cut, Unshoe the Horse, 
and pare his Out-quarters, as before, if he Cuts behind. 
tOut-que-nch, 2'. Obs* [Out- 15] iram. 
To put out, extinguish. (Propeily two words) 
Hence f Out-que'iiolier, an extinguisher 
xflz3 Douglas AEmts xi* v 42 Observand weyll -the gledis 
haifowtquent XS98 Spenser Q vi xi 16 The candle- 
light Out quenched leaves no skill nor difference of wight. 
X535 CovcRDALC Exod xxv. 38 Snoifers and out quenchers 
of pure golde. 

Out-guibble, etc. . see Oct-. 
t Oatqiii t, -qui te, v Sc* Law. Obs* [f Odt- 
+ Quit zf ] tram. * To free a subject from adju- 
dication, by full payment of the debt lying on it * 
(Jam). Hence t Outqui tting sb* 

1466 Acta Audit (1839) 4 For out quiting of J>e saide 
annuel 1482 Ibid 104/t Of pe Redeming & owtquyting of 
he landes of sawhne he dauid hahburtoun. c 1575 Balfour's 
Pract (1754) 445 Gif ony man's landis be wodset, he may 
outqattea^rraeme the samin quhen he pleisis except [etc.]. 

Oiit-Quixote to Out- 4 uote: see Out-., 
Outraxe, 21. [Out- 1 8 b.] To outrun 

in a race ; to outstrip 

1637 W Morice Ccena quasi K01P17 Def xxii. 224 In 
them also who have outraced them, and gone beyond the 
goale. a 1843 Hood Desert-Born 48 But Fancy fond out- 
xaced them all, with bridle loose and free. 

Outrage (awtridg), sh* Forms ; 3-4 ntrage, 
(4 uterage), 3*- outrage; also 4-6 oultrage, 
4-5 outtrage, owt(e)rag0, 5-6 outerage, 6 
owtrag. [ME. a. OF. nltrage^ oltiage (nth c. 
in Littrd), ouUrage^ mb age (nth c ), « Pr. oltraige^ 
Cat. itltralge, Sp. «//; q;e^ It. ollraggto .—Com. Rom. 
type *ttltragitim (also med. L ), f. L. ulird beyond 
+suff. -aginm^ -aggtCj -age: see -age. In Eng. 
often analysed as from Out and Rage ; a notion 
which affected the sense-development i cf. sense 2.] 
+ L The passing beyond established or reasonable 
bounds, want of moderation, intemperance; ex- 
cess, extravagance, exaggeration; excessive luxiuy. 
Rarely with an and f/* d d J> 

ne^edfin^n°ouirage. wr AT. 2L57 ^ mete and 

drink to do vtmge. 1340 Hampole Pr Consc* 1516 Gret 
outrage we se In pompe and pnde and vanite. X387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) III 439 We useh no glotenye oper outrage 
of mete and drynke c 1430 Hymns Vtrg 74/S12 He louep 
more mesure pan outrage 1484 Caxton Royal Bk* F j, By 
suche excessys and suche oultrages comen and sourden many 
maladyes and sekenessys. 1390 Spenser F* Q, 11 u. 38 With 
equall measure she did moderate The strong extremities of 

^ +^br*^xcess of boldness; foolhardiness, rash- 
ness; presumption. Obs. 

*37S Barbour Bruce xix 408 For thame thoucht foly and 
outrage To rang wp to thame. 21x548 Hall ChioiUt 
Hen* VIxx4 Of a greate outrage, and more pnde and pre- 
sumpcion, she demaunded, to beare the noble and excellent 
Armes of Fraunce. 1553 Eden Treat* Newe Ind* (Arb ) 49 
Yet do not I commende ra^henes or outrage 


1 2 , Extravagant, violent, or disorderly action ; 
mad or passionate behaviour, fury; tumult of 
passion, disorder; violence of language, insolence. 
Also rarely with an and pL Obs or arch* 

211330 Ofuely^ fau5 otuwel speke outrage, For he was 
comen on message King Charles, [Nolde] soffre him habbe 
noujt bote god cxyqs Cursor M 6986 (Fairf) Qua herdeeuer 
of suche outerage? c xj86 Chaucer *s T* 1154 Yet saugh 

I woodnesse liughynge m his rage Armed compleint out 
hees and fiers outrage. 1560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm* 
293 b, In this dissolute oultrage, and confusion of things 


IV, 100, L teare some out-rage, and He follow her. 1705 J. 
Philiis Blenheim (1715) 25 See, with what Outrage fiom the 
frosty North, The early Valiant Swede draws forth hts Wings 
In Battailous Array. 1750 Johnson No ysryjiboie 

the diminution of my riches without any outniges of sorrow. 
179X Paine Rights of Man (ed 4)47 Mr Burke, with his 
usual outrage, abuses the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
1845 Mrs. S. C Hall Whitebcy n lo Ihe noise, and 
opposition, and outrage of the little resolute, but most 
mechanical, steamer. 

+b. Violent clamour; ontciy- Ohs* 

^ a 1548 Hale. Chi on , Rick* III 50 'J hey sodemly put fyer 
in the lanthomes and make showtesand outiages from toune 
to toune. 1590 Spenser ^ i xL 40 Hart cannot thtnke 
what outrage and what cries, The hell-bred beast thiew 
forth unto the skies. 

3 . Violence affecting others; violent injury or 
harm. + To do outrage^ to exercise violence, to do 
gnevous injury or wrong to any one {fibs ). 

exapo S, Eng* Leg I. 348/95 A 1 hire houjt was. to 
hi-benche sum outrage pat pis child were L-brou)t of dawe 
for-to habbe is heritage 1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 3646 pat 
pe scottes & pe picars dude hyra gret oulxage x w Gower 
Conf I 345 To vengen him of thdke oultrage, Whiche was 
vnto bxs father do. c X430 Lydg Poems (Percy Soc) 50 

A laxatif dide hym so grete outrage. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xAvii 98 Afler that 1 had be auenged of his falsenes and 
oultrage 1560 Daus tr. S/erdane's Comm 286b, The townes 
men feared chiefly the oultrage of the souldiours. 1590 
SPENSFRi^, ^ II 1 30 And playnd of gnevous outrage, which 
he red A knight had nought a^^inst a Ladie gent 16x4 
Raltigh Hist. World i. (1634) 154 To defend themselves 
from outrage. 1667 Milton P* L i. 500 The noj-se Of not 
ascends . And injury and outrage xjSx Cowpcr Lett. 
5 Mar, Where\ei there is -war there is misery and outrage. 
X844 H. H, Wilson Bi?/ India I 271 Guilty of violent and 
inflammatory proceediogs, and of acts of outrage. 

b. With an and pi* A deed of violence com- 
mitted against any one or against society ; a violent 
injury or wrong; a gross or wanton offence or 
indignity. 

Agrarian outrage' see Agrarian a* 

[1306 Rolls of Parlt 1. 211/2 Des amende? de tiespas & 
d’outra^es soulement fritz a nous] CX380 Sir Ferumb 
1669 Wilt J>ou j>e selue & ous a slo ponv such a fol outtrage? 
1529 More Dyaloge iv. xviii. Wks 285/2 Great outrages & 
temporal barmes that suche heretykes haue been alway 
wont to doe. 1^4 Gedvtay Arch, in xoth Rep* Hist* MSS 
Comm* App. v. 434 To mentayne the peace and snppresse 
outrages, 1591 hUAK& Two Cent, iv. i 71 Prouided that 
you do no outrages On silly women, or poors passengers. 
XTOX Burke Let* to R Burke Com 1844 III. 226 The 
Emperor may likewise justly complain of the outrages offered 
to hi^; sister. 2835 Thihlwall Greece I v. 151 All the chiefs 
of Greece . to avenge this outrage, sailed vvith a great arma- 
ment to Troy. 1880 M'Carthv Own Times IV Itv. 154 Out- 
xages began to increase in atroaty, boldness, and numbers. 
fg X695 Woodward Hat. Hist* Earth i (1723) 155 A fresh 
Collection of this Fire committs the same Outrages as before. 

c. iransf* Said of gross or wanton wrong or 
injury done to feelings, principles, or the like. 

Z769 Jufutis Lett* iv. 31 It isjiossible to condemn measures 
without a barbarous and criminal outrage against men x8o8 
Med, Jrnl XIX 562 If Mr. B had not msgrac^ himself 
by this unpardonable outrage upon private feelings. 1849 
Macaulay Hist* Eng* v, I 6ax To see him and not to spare 
him was an outrage on humanity and decency. 

1 4 . A Violent effort or exertion of force, rare* 


X484 Caxton Fables of Msop 11, vii, How in myn yong 
age 1 was stronge and lusty, And how 1 made grete outt- 
rages and effors the whiche [etc.]. X503 Hawes Examp 
Viri* vii. 95 He..bete theym oowne by a grete outrage, 

5 . Comb outrage-monger, one who trades in 
outrages, who employs (agranan or other) outrages 
for political ends. 

1882 Daily NexoSj [To] increase the force to such an 
extent that mtending murdereis or outragemongers will not 
lie able to evade them X887 Spectator 16 Apr, 5*7/1 We 
do not suppose that the outragemongers aie playing Mr 
Parnell's game. 

t Ontrage, a* (adv.) Obs* [app. from the sb. ; 
not so used in Fr.] *= Outbageous, 

1 . Intemperate, violent, presumptuous^ 

c 1330 R. Brunhb Citron. (1810) 263 Snowdon gan he hald, 
als hm heritage, & prince Jki him cald, jiat bastard outrage 
c X400 Rowland 0 . 199 Rowlands sayde ‘ Sir, thou art to 
outrage*, a X450 Cev myst* vi 62 (Snaks. Soc.) Of speche 
bethe not owtrage. c X470 Henry Wallace v, 571 Fellounc, 
owtrage, di&pitfuU m bis deid. 

2 . Extravagant, wasteful, luxurious. 

a 1420 Hocclevb DeReg Prmc 499 Pryde hath wel Icuer 
here an hungry mawe To bedde, than lakke of array out- 
rage. xi^yr^tr Seereia Secret 8 The Reims and profelis 
. .myght not susteyne ne mayntene ther outrage dispenses. 
1483 Caih* Aml 264/2 Outerage, excessiims^ prodigus jn 
expensiSf supemuus 1550 Crowley Epigr* 1064 The idlenes 
of abbays made them outrage, 

3. ^cessive, sevexe : said of climate or weather. 
x4ao M/tuNDEV. (Roxb ) xiv 65 pare es owtrage calde,by 

cause it es at pe north syde of pe werld On pe south syde 
.«,es it . .so hate pat na man may dwell pare for pe owtrage 
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hete CX440 yacoVs Well 155 S>kenes, or pouerte, or 
outerage wedyr, or faylmg offrute. 

4 Extraordinary, unusual, out of ordinary course, 
xj Caw (5* Gr, Knt 29 An aunter in erde I attle to 
schawe, an outtrage awenture of Arthurez wonderez 
c X430 Lyoo Min Poems (Percy SocO 119 Tb3mges outrage 
bien founde in every kynde. 

B, as adv Excessively, extraordinanly. 

CX4PO Desir Troy 3774 Aiax oehus was outrage grete. 

Outrage (au^tr^^ds), v i £f. Outrage si , : cf, 
1 ^,outragir^ '\(mlirager(z^'-i^& c in Hatz -Darm ), 
It. oUraggiore^ Sp nltrajdr. In all the obs. senses, 
and formerly m a, stiessed on '•‘ia'ge’\ 

+1. %ntr To go beyond bounds ; to go to excess, 
act extravagantly or without self-restraint; to 
commit excesses, run riot. Obs, 

X303 R. Rbusse PantU Synne X0892 po 3 J>ey outrage, 
ande do folly, He sbal nat sle hem wyj? felony. 1387 
Tbevisa Nigden (Rolls) III 187 pere were i made tweye 
consuls, >at jif pat oon wolde outiage, pe oper hym 
restreyne cx440jProw^ F«n;, 375/2 Owtragyn, or doon 
excesse, excedo. 1496 Dives 4- Pauji (W. de W.) ix. vii. 
356/c Couetouse folke outrage & selce to be in hygher 
degre of ry^esses & of worsbyp than tbeyr neyghoours 
ben a 1568 Asckam ScJiolem i (Arb ) 69 If three or foure 
great ones, in Courte, willnedes outrage in apparell, in huge 
hose, m monstrous hattes. 1718 Entertainer No 40. 274 
He outrages in Riot, and runs up to Seed in the grossest 
Impieties 

2 . itans. To do violence to; to subject to out- 
rage ; to wrong grossly, treat wJth gross violence or 
indignity, injure, insult, violate. 

1390 Spenser P Q i. vi, 5 Ah heavens ! that doe this 
hideous act behold, And heavenly virgin thus outraged see 
162a Bacon Pen, VII^ Wlcs, 1879 I. 745/1 The news put 
divers young bloods into such a fury, as the English am- 
bassadors were not without peril to be outraged. ^1663 
Pepys Diary 10 May, The Bishop of Galloway was besieged 
in his house by some women, and had like to have been 
outraged. 1726 Pope Odyss xvi 296 If outrag'd, cease that 
outrage to repel. 1849 Macaulav Hut, Eng, iv 1 . 464 In 
peace he continued to plunder and to outrage them. Ibid 
X. II. 600 Ihe king stopped, robbed, and outraged by 
ruffians, tihol Nonconf, St Indep 14 Feb 151^ Plun- 
dering, outraging, and practising every form of oppression. 

b. To Violate or infnnge flagrantly 0 aw, right, 
authority, morality, any principle). 

* 7 *S “<5 PoMs Odyss (T.), This interview outrages all de. 
cency. 1848 W. H KELtvtr L Blands Hist, Ten Y II 74 
They were charged .with .the offence of outraging public 
morality and virtue. 187* Freeman Ptsl Ess Sei. i x 
291 [Frederick II] contrived, by the circumstances of his 
vices, to outrage contemporary sentiment in away in which 
his vices alone would not have outraged it 
fS. tnlr. To bleak away, stray; seeOoTRAT&'i i, 
x^7 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb) 62 Hir curage was 
goddys to serue From whos seruyce ^enolde outrage. 
tA trans. To drive out by force. Obs, rare’“\ 
x4 Lvdc. Bochasu, xv (MS. BodLods) If 1x7/2 To putte 
their labour in. execucioun And to outrage, this is veray 
trouthe, Fro mannya liff, necligence & slouthe. 

1 6 . intr (Influenced by Rage v,) To burst out 
into rage, to be furious, to rage; to rush out in 
rage, Obs, 

Z348 Cranmer Caiech, 23b, When you shall heare other 
otttragyng with such horrible curses, flye from tlieym as 
frome pestilence X57X Golding Calvin on Ps xxv. 8 
Though the wicked outraged ageinst him without cause 
X582 bTANYHURST Mnets n* (Arb ) 65 So rushing to the 
streets I posted in anger. But my feete embracing, my 
pheere me m the entrye reteyned. Too father owtraging 
thee soon [i e, the son] shee tendiea lulus, x6o6 G W[ood- 
cockb] H%st Ivsitne ix 42 Alexander, outraged not against 
his enemies, hut his espeaall friends, 
t Ontra'gei » Obs, rare, [perh, f. Out- + 
Rage v. But very piob, aiismg from erroneous 
analysis of Outrage w 1 , cf. prec. 5.] 

1 . Hrans, To rage against. 

Hudson Dm Bmtad Jndtih iii. in Syhtesier^s Wks, 
(i 62X) 718 All this could not the peoples thirst asswage, 
But thus With murmurs they their Lords out-rage. 

2 . To surpass m rage or violence. [Our- 18 ] 
174* Young PI, Th* iii. 164 Their Will the Tyger suck’d, 

outrag'd the Storm. 

Ou'traged,^/. a, [f. Outrage w i + -ed ^ J 
Subjected to outrage, gross violence, or indignity ; 
violated. 

rtX7it Ken Dtv, Love Wks. (1838) 212 Was ever any 
Love, O outraged Mercy, like that love thou didst shew in 
dying for sinners? X856 Kane Arct Ea.^ 1 , 1 . xxviu. 266 
With the Diompt ceremonial which outraged law delights 
in. x86^ Tennyson Pol^ Grail 208 An outraged maiden 
sprang into the hall, Crying on help. 

tOu'tragelyi adv. Obs. [f. Outrage a. + 
•LT 2.] S3 Outrageously. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. [xxv ] 3 Confoundid be all 
wirkand widced thyngis outragely [v r, outerageusly] . pat 
is, pat doe wickidly .& outragely {v,r out raiushche] tia- 
uails in vanytes, 1445 E, E Wills (1882) 131 Y wille that 
myn exequies he not outragely done in expenses of vauites 
C1470 Hcnry Wallace xi 160 Than Wallace said; *Ye 
wrang ws owtragely 

So t OtL tragenesB « Outrageousress. 

X483 Cath Angl, 264/2 An Outeiagenes, excessus, super* 
Jtmias 

OntrageotlS Cautr^i'dsas),^. {adidlf Forms: 4- 
outrageous; also 4Ut-, 4-5 oute-, 4-^ owt-, 5-6 
oult-; 4 Sc. -eouss, 5 -uous, 5-6 -yous, -ios, 5-8 
-ious, 6 -eus, -lowse, etc, [a. OF. outrageus^ AF 
F, f. outrage Outrage ; see -ous ] 


1 . Exceeding pi oper limits; excessive, im- 
moderate, extravagant, superfluous; enormous, 
extraordinary, unusual. In later use coloured by 
sense 2. 

c 1325 Meir Horn, 8g His frendes . . gert him wel eet and 
dnnc. And lef ho utrageous swine, X340 Hampoie Pr 
Consc, 9440 Outrageus hete and outrageouse calde c 1386 
Chaucer /’nr? ^ T 322 Vengeance shal nat paiten fiomhis 
hous That of his othes is to outrageous. 14 in A lea andert 
etc (E E T 8)283 For lie outragez hight of housez. ^14x6 
Hoccleve Bal Hen V 14 The somme .. Is nat excessif ne 
outrageous. 1447 Rolls of Parlt V, 137/2 Outeiagious 
assemble of pepill. 1484 Caxton CJnvahy 77 By ouer oult- 
ragyous drjmkynge and etynge igoa Atkinson tr. De 
Imitatione i xxi. 170 Reraembre the outragious peynes of 
hell & pourgatory, c 1550 R Bieston Bayte Fortune B y b, 
By arrogance oultiageous thy tounge on vanting swerueth 
1553 Eden Decades 67 Beinge pncLed fonvarde with owt- 
lagious hunger 1585 T Washington ti Nukolay's V oy, 
11, XI 46 b, We found the streame so violent and out- 
ragious 1696 Whiston Th Earth iv, (172a) 378 [It] 
would afterward descend in violent and outragious Rams 
x8x8 RIiss Mittord in L'Estrange Lt/e (1870) II. 11, 46 
The Romans [always seemed to me] the most outrageous, 
strutting, boasting barbarians on the face of the earth 
1868 Browning Ring 4* Bk xii SS Yesterday he had to 
keep indoorsr Because of the outrageous ram that fell. 

2 . Excessive or unrestrained in action ; violent, 
flinous ; t excessively bold or fierce {obs,). 

137S Barbour Bruce ix. 102 For hys outrageouss manheid. 
Conform his men on sic maneir. c 1386 Chavcer Pars T, 
? 485 In ins outrageous anger and ire £1420 Aniurs of 
Arifi, 421 Thou base wonnen thaym one werre, with 
owttrageouse wille 1484 Caxton Fables of Msop i, xvi. 
There was a lyon whiche m his yougthe was fyers and 
inoche outragyous. 1523 Ld Berners Froiss, I cxxxvii 
165 He came with a tbre thousande of the moost outragyoust 
people in all that countrey. 1609 Rowlands Whole Crew 
^Kind Gossips 30 Sometimes her out ragious madding fits, 
Makes me as mao as she, beside my wits. 1658 J J ones tr. 
Qwd's Ibis T17 So is revenge furiously out-ragious and out- 
ragiously furious. vj$s Earl Orrery Remark Swift (1752) 
169 From an outrageous lunatic, he sunk afterwards into 
a quiet, speechless idiot x8o6 H. Siddons Maidt Wfej cjj- 
Widow I. 19S The old man was outrageous Fredeiick 
acted with more policy. 

3 . Excessive in injuriousness, cruelty, or ofFensive- 
ncss; of the nature of violent or gross injniy, 
wrong, or offence, or of a gross violation of law, 
humanity, or morality; grossly offensive or abusive 

X456 Sir G, Have Law Anns (STS) 174 [If he] do him 
sum outrageus injme /bid, 287 Axid he peisevere in his 
outrageous langage. 1502 Ord Crysten Men ii v. (1506) 95 
Whyche thynge is outragyous & presumpeyon detestable 
ayenst god. 1560 Daus tr Sleidane’s Comm 274b, Which 
outragious crueltie, I doubt not hut God wyll ones avenge 
X583 Golding Calmn on Deut 11 65 If a man that hath no 
need doe rob 01 fleece his Neighbour of his goodes therein 
appeareth so much the lewdei and outragiouser naughtinesse 
1643 in Clarendon Hist Reb v § 66 To punish those 
horrible, outragious cruelties, which had been committed in 
the murthermg, and spoiUi^ so many of his Subjects. 1852 
Mrs Stowe Uncle Tends C xxxv. 313 The outrageous treat- 
ment of poor Tom had 1 oused her still more X864 Tennyson 
Aylmer s F, 286 Felted with outrageous epithets. x888 A. K. 
Green Behind Closed Doors 11, Whether 1 am to be made 
the victim of an outrageous scandal that will affect my whole 
future career 

+B. as adv. « next. Obs, 

X37S Barbour Bruce ix, 483 He wes outMgeouss baidy. 
xsao Skelton Magnyf, 2570 To day hote, to morowe out- 
ragyous colde. 

Olltra'geotislyjej^^/ [Lprec. + -ly 2.] in an 
oiitrageons manner, a. To an immoderate degree, 
excessively, extravagantly; violently, funously; 
b. In violation or with shameless disregard of law, 
molality, or humanity; atrociously, flagrantly, 

42x340 Hampoeb Psalter xxx[i]. 7 pou hatid J>e kepand 
vanytes outrageusly. Ibid, Cant 501 paim j>at lufis >is life 
outrageusly. 2387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) IV 205 Julius 
Cesar . dede outrageousliche a5enst J>e customs and fredom 
of Rome, c 1400 Maundev (1839) xxii, 239 He may despende 
ynow, and outrageously 1474 Caxton Chesse 11, iv, Cvb, 
Which supposid tiiat hit had been his squyer thatheentretid 
so outiagyously. 25x7 Torkington Pt^ (18B4) 59 All 
nyght It blew owtrageowsly. c 2540 tr Pol, Verg, Eng Hist, 
(Camden) I 257 Hee fell to the grownde, cnenge owt- 
lageuslie that hee was slaine. 1561 T Norton Cahnn’s 
Inst 1.27 It IS good that this outragiously wicked madnesse 
be bewraied. 1625 K, Long tr Barclay* s Argents tv. ix, 239 
Nobody durst speake to him thus outragiously fuming. 17x3 
Steele Enghshm No i, 3, 1 was most outragiously insulted 
hy that Rascal of yours. 1854 Dc Quincey War Wks. IV. 
283 It gives a colouiable air of justice . to a war which is, 
in fact, the most outrageously unjust. 

Outra'geousuess. [f. as prec + -kess.] 
The quality of being outrageous : a Excess, extra- 
vagance; excessive violence, fuiy, ferocity; "b. Flag- 
rant wrongfulness or indignity; enormity, atrocious- 
ness, heinousness. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur "xn, 1, I see wel ye haue grete 
wylle to beslayneasyouc fader was thorughoultiageousnea 
IS 4 S Asckam Toxoph To Genllem Eng (Arb ) 17 That the 
outragiousness of great gamyngshuld not hurte the honestie 
of shotyng, <1x548 Hall Chron,^ Hen VII 48b, This 
aunsweie.. could not mittigate or assuage the Scottes angre 
and outrageousnes, e 2594 Capt. Wyatt R, Dudley's Voy, 
W Ind, (Hakl.) 11 The weather growinge into such a 
monstrous outraeiousnes. 1695 J Edwards Perfect Script 
19 An example of the impudence and outramousness of lust 
1798 Htst,mAnn.Reg pe/aTheviolenceandoutiageousness 
that had characterised its original champions 1869 E S. 
Ffoolkes ChurcKs Creed or Cromis Creed? -gb 1 he out 
rageousness of the whole proceeding 


Ou'tragfer. [f. Outrage +-er 1 .] One who 
subjects to outrage or gross violence, a violator. 

2873 H, Spencer Study Socwl ix, (1874) 208 An outrager 
of all laws and social duties. X892 Columbus ((?.) Disp, 
12 Apr., Assaulters and outragers of children 

Ou'tra^iugi ppl. a, [f Outrage + -ing 2.] 
That outrages or grossly offends; that violates 
justice, moiality, or decency; acting m an out- 
rageous manner ; t fiirious, raging {^s ) 

1567 Drant Horace^ xix Fviij, ^For plaie ingenders 
tiemling stryfe and strife outraginge ire 16x2 Chapman 
JVtddowes T. ni Fij b, T'hese are the ditches in which 
outramg colts plunge both themselues and their nders 
1642 Bridge Wound Consc Cured 1. 9 The outramng 
hcenciousnesse of Kings 1895 Daily News 17 Jan 6/4 It 
xs gratuitously outraging to his unfortunate refers 

t OutragioB'Sitie. Obs, In 4 outragiouste, 
5 -gyousyte [a AFr. type HuirageousUi f. 
outrageous + -ty . not recorded in OF, (Cf. 
Joyousitie.)] The quality of bemg Outrageous 
a Going beyond usual bounds, abnormality, 
monstrosity, b Violence 
1340 Hampole Pr Consc 5010 If any lyms be here 
unseraely, Thurgh outragiouste of kynd namely, God sal 
abate iiat outrage, thurgh myght, And make |>a lyms semely 
to sight 2470-85 Malory A rihur ni. xv, [He] charged hem 
neuer to doo outragyousyte nor mordre. 

Outraie, variant of OuTBAY zi.l Ohs. 
Out-rail, v. [Out- 18] trans To outdo 
in railing , to surpass m the use of raillery. 

2676 Wycherley PI Dealer 1. 1 (1735) 20 Thou mayst 
easily come to out rail a Wit 42 X 7 ^T Brown Sett on 
Fr, KtngVfks, 1730 1 , 59 He’d out-rail Oats, and curse both 
thee and Boufflers. 1876 L. Stephen C. I 17S 

t Outraious, ^ Obs Also 6 outraous, -ray- 

lOUS. [app f OuTRAY sb + -OUB. 

In the first quot i^r ouiraiuSi 1 e ouirajus in the F 
onginal, so that the FTng also may be for outrajous = out- 
rageous On the other hand outraous in quot 1523 cannot 
be so explained ] 

s= Outrageous , m its various senses. 

2303 R Brunnc Handl, Synne 5492 ^yf hou haue be so 
coueytous To meics men ouer outraious. c X450 Loneltch 
Grail xxxv 162 And Redyn A 1 day with gret peyne In An 
Owtraious Contre Certeyne. 1523 Ld Berners Froiss I 
xliv. 61 Kyng Phylyppe made light therof, and sayd how 
his nephue was but an outraous foie 
Hence fOutralously adv Ohs. 

1303 R. Brunnt Handl, Synne 2196 ^yf )iou he a lordyng, 
And outraiusly takyst mennys J>yng xn tyme of weire or 
tyme of pes 13 [see Outragely, a 1340]. 
i*Outra*ke^. Obs, Also oute reolie,utraok, 
-rak(e. [? conupt. of otUrage^ Outrage, excess. 

13 , Cursor M 4133 (Cott ) If yee do smik an outrake 
\yr7 vtiackj outerake] Fulsikei may yee beowrake. Jhd, 
6295 (Cott ) For ogh Iv r oft] on liim ^1 sogkt vtiak [v rr. 
outrake, oute rech^ vtrake] Quar-for oft sith )>ai fand bis 
wrak. Ibtd 29075 (Cott ) For l>of we fast we agh noght take 
Noker o mete ne drink vtrake. 
tOuiirake^. diat Obs. [f. Out- 7 + Rake jA 3 ] 
a An expedition, a raid, b (See quot 1825.) 

a 1765 Norihumhld, betrayd hy Dowglas xxxii in Child 
Ballads (1889) HI, vl clxxvi. 413/2 And I haue beene in 
Lough Leven The most part of these yeeres three Yett had 
1 neuer noe out-rake. x8oa Sibbald Chron, Sc Poetry 
Gloss., Outrake, an expedition, an out*nde..also an exten- 
sive open pasture for sheep or cattle. 1825 Brockett N C, 
Gloss J Outrake, a free passage for sheep fiom inclosed 
pastures into open grounds, or common lands 1889 Shreds 
«$• Patches 26 June (E. D D ), The lecords of the Court 
Baron of Holgate twice mention an outrack 
+ Ou'trance. Obs, exc, as Fr. (wtrans). Forms. 
5-6 oultra(u)nc0, 5 out-, owtraunoe, 7 outter- 
ance, 5- outranoe. See also Utterance, [a. OF. 
oultrance^ outrance (i3thc. in Hatz.-Darm.) going 
beyond bounds, excess, extremity, f. oultrer, cutler 
to pass beyond, surpass, conquer, drive out of 
bounds or to extremity, = Pr. uUrart It. oltrare to 
go beyon^ f, L. ulirdt It. oUra, F. oltre^ outre 
beyond. In tins form the word has been more or 
less obs. since I7lh c., since which time however 
the Fr. phrase b outrance^ d toute outrance (erro- 
neously d rmtraitce), to excess, to extremity, has 
been in occasional use, instead of the Eng. <U or 
to {the) outrance. But already ^ 1400 the same 
vowel-shortening which changed otUer, outmost to 
utter i utmost, shortened outrance to uttrance, subseq. 
often extended to Utterance, in which form the 
word is still occasional m hterary use.] 

A degree which goes beyond bounds or beyond 
measure; excess only in the phrases to {unto) 
outrance, beyond all limits, to the utmost, to ex- 
tremity, at outrance, at the last extremity ; to fight 
to {phe) or at outrance, to fight to the bitter end, 
to the death (rendering F. combaitre d outrance, 
d toute outrance, r 3 th c. m Littr^). 

Z412-20 Lvdg. Ckroiu Troy i 11, Fyrste he must.. Unto 
oultraunce with these bulles to fyght. 14 Hoccleve Bal, 
Virg, 4- Christ 48 Lest ..The feend me assaille, & haue 
at the outrance. <2x420 — De Reg. Prvic, 3217 Rathir 
hadde I-putte hym to )>e outraunce. ciggo R. Bieston 
Bmie Fortune Avj, But poore men to punishe vnto the 
oultrance. x6ox Holland Pliny I 280 As if swoid-fencers 
were brought within the lists to fight at outterance. 1609 
— Amm Marcell xix, 11 125 They weie so stiffely set to 
fight to the outrance 2755 Smollett Qmx it v. (1783) I. 
89 note. To fight the owner to extremity or outrance. it8*9 
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OTrTEEIKING. 


OUTBAEGE 

Scott Ivankoe vui, The combat was understood to be at 
ovirancc* 

|[ b. The correspoadmg Fr, phrase (also erron, 
h Vouirance), 

1600 Tate in Gutch Coll Cur, I 8 The manner of fight is 
..by Capitulation, or a Toute Outrance X883 Stamard 
24 Oct 5/2 (Stanf } Every duellist d ouirance binds himself 
to comnut suicide or murder 

Outrange (auti^i^ndg), v. [Out- 21, 18, 17,] 

1 . irans. Gunnery, To exceed m range, have 
a longer range than. 

1858 Greenes Guttnery 85 The best rifles on my principle 
will out-range by several hundred yards the b^t 'six* 
pounder' in her Majesty’s service 1899 We&tnt, Gaz, 

2 Nov. 7/2 Our forces were seriously outnumbered, and our 
guns outranged until the arrival of the Naval Brigade, 

2 . To surpass in extent of time. 

1887 Pall Mali G, i June 5/2 The red deer can outrange 
them all in the historic records of his antiquity. 

3 To range beyond. 

1883 Philad, Telegraph XL No 35. 3 Their brethren who 
outranged the forest fastnesses and fell into the hands of men. 
b. Miut. To range past or ahead of, to outsail. 
1890 in Cent, Diet, 

Outra’nk, V, [Out- 21.] hans. To be 
supenor in rank to, to take precedence of. 

X864 in Webster. z88x P. Bu Chaillu Land Midnight 
Sun 11 150 The Norwegians,. outrank every other nation 
m Europe m that respect. 

Out-ra*2it^ V, [Out- 18 or 21] trans To 
exceed in ranting 

xd46-8 G. Daniel Poents Wfcs. 1878 1 211 High Stories, 
to out-rant our dull Gazetts x68i Hickeringill Char, 
Sham Plotter Wks 1716 I 210 He has Prophaneness 
enough to out-rant a Tory. xSSg D pool Post 27 Mar. 4/6 He 
attempts to out-rant and- out-slang the Pall Mali Gazette 

Outraous, obs. form of Outbaious, 

Out-rape^ -rate, etc. see Out-. 
tOut-ra'se, -raze, v, Obs, [Our- i6.] 
trans. To pltick or root out, to destroy; to erase, 
efface or rnb out. Hence f Out-ra sed ^pl, et, 
14x2-20 Lyog Chron. Ttvyw xxxi, Let not hisprease thy 
royall booke defiace But in all haste his lenowne outrace. 
1422 tr Secreta Secret yPrw,Priv 128 Frysthemakyd hts 
owyn eigh to be out-rasib ^1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps 
Lxxiv. xviii. Nor utterly out-iase From tables of thy grace 
The flock of thy afflicted ones i6ai G Sandys 6mt€s 
Met VII (1626) 142 Out razqd by the sterne Diseases rage. 
1638 — ParapJtr Dm Poems^ Job (1648) 14 No Eye shall 
his out-raz’d impression view. 

Outrauglit, obs. pa. pple. of Outbeaoh. 
Outrave, Sc. past t. of Outrivb v Obs, 
t Ou*tray, sb, Ohs, Also 5 owtray(e. [f next.] 

1, = Outrage sh in various senses. 

X4 . Ser y, Mandevelle ^ Sauden 78 in Hazl E P P, 
(1864) I 157 In Aost outiaye Sathanase was lowset, and 
cawsit this syn, c 1475 Rauf Cotlyear 156 He start yp 
stoutly agane. .For anger of that outray that he had thair 
tane x6xo Holland Camden*s Bnt, (1637) i 34 With great 
cruelty they committed outraies along these shores, rxdix 
Chapman Iltad xxiii 506 You know well the outrays that 
e^age All young men’s actions. 

2 , ? An outgoing ; a going out of bounds. 

Batrachom 80 The cat and night-hawke, 
who much skathe confer On all the outraies, where for food 
I erre. 

Outray % V 1 Obs exc, dial [a, AngloF, ult- 
reter, outreier (of which Godef. cites ulirea for 
ultreia from Horn et Rtmenhdd ) late L. type 
*ultruarei f, ultra beyond, practically identical 
in sense with OF. mltrery ozetrer *uUrare\ 
hence cognate with outrage^ medL. uUrdgtunt^ 
and Its derivative mirage vb , of which mtray is, 
in its earlier senses, to a great extent a doublet. 
But It appears to have been sometimes felt as 
a compound of Out- and JRat sh, and z^., aphetic 
for A^at. cf. quots. 1387, 1611 in sense i.] 
tl. tnir. To go beyond or exceed bounds; to 
stray ; to break away from a certain place or order ; 
to be or get out of array. Obs, 

13 Coer dc Befell that a noble stede Outrayyd 

fro a paynym c 1374 Chaucer Boeth in pr vi, 61 (Camb 
MS ) pat they ne sholden nat owtrayen or fbrlyuen fio the 
vertuus of hyr noble kynrede c 1386 — Clerk's T, 587 This 
warne I yow pat ye nat sodeynly Out of youre self for no 
wo sholde outceye. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 243 
pe Normans arrayed hem eft, and tomede ajen uppon pe 
Englische men pat outrayed iv,r were out of arayl, and 
chased hem in every side, c x6zx Chapman Ilt^ v 793 
Your foes, durst not a foote addresse Without their ports . 
And now they out-ray to your fleete. ' 

2 tftlr. To go beyond the bounds of moderation 
or propriety ; to be extravagant; to go to excess. 

CX440 Vork Mysf xxxni 100 Agajme Sir Cesar hym selfe 
he segges and saies, All pe wightis in this world wirkis in 
waste, pat takis hym any tribute ; pus his teching outrayes* 
X624 Jackson Christ's Answ § 14 Reason itsdf must be 
regulated otherwise it will outray farther in its desires , 
than sense. x62S — Creed v v § 8 Without whose lists | 
should he tempt them to outray much in notorious dis- 1 
soluteness. 1878 Ctmiberld Gloss,^ Oot ray^ to exceed 
propriety 

3 , trans. To go b^ond, overcome; to vanquish^ 
crush, to surpass, excel. Now dial, 

CX420 Anturs of Arth, xxiv. The child playes atte the 
balle, That outray schaille % alle Derfly that daye I c X430 
Lydc. Chichev 4* Bye, in Dodsley O P XII 336 Wymmen 
ban made hemself so stronge, For to outraye humylite. 1430 
— St, Margaret 343 Tbi chast lyf, thy parfyt holynessc 


Han me venquyssbed and outra>ed in distresse. 1440 
Cenerydes 2426 What kn>ghte is yender..That m the feld 
outray th euerychone ? 1523 Skelton Crown Laurel xxui, 
The cause why Demosthenes so famously is bruted Onely 
proceeded, for that he did outray Eschmes a iszg — P, 
Sparowe 84 Where Cerberus doth harke, .Whom Hercules 
dyd outraye. 1878 F. K. Robinson XVktily Gloss , Otttray^ 
to outshine; to excel. 

f 4 . tntr. To be outrageous, commit outrages. 
1377 Pol Poems (Rolls) I. 2x7 5 tf that his enemy’s onjt 
outrayed, To chasteis hem wolde he not lete c X4S0 Lone- 
LicH Grail xlvi 41 Anon kyng Mordrayms gan to Owtraye, 
And A 1 the Centre gan for to Afraye And brend bothe Castel 
and town. 

^ f 5 . trans. To outrage, to treat ontrageonsly ; to 
injure, insult, abuse Obs, 
c 1400 Melayne 12 And saidepaire gaumes weren alle gone 
Owttra) ede with hethen thede. c 1475 Rauf Cotl^ear 374 
3 one man that thow outrayd Is not sa simpill as he said 
1530 Palsgr. dsx/t, I outray a peisone (Lydgate), I do some 
outrage or extreme hurt to hym. ye oultrage 
1 6 . To put out (of bounds), turn out, expel. Obs, 
141S Hoccleve To Sir y Oldcastle 279 In your fals errour 
shul yee been outrayed And been enhabited with Sathanas. 
1430-40 Lydc Bachas 111 xxu headtugf Evagoras King of 
Cipre was by Artaxerxes outrayed and putte from his 
kingdom CX470 Harding Chron cctx xi, They two 
warryed ,Vpoa the duke of Buigoyne, and hym outrayed, 
That he went mto Burgoyne all formayed. 

Hence t Outrayer, one who abuses or msults ; 
+ Outraging vbl, sb, Obs 
2375 Barbour Bruce xviil 182 Bot gif the mair misad- 
uentuie Befell thame, it suld richt hard thing Be till leid 
thame till outray mg. x66o W ythrsani Decacordon {^602) 
215 Howsoeuer some surly syres, or mincing outraieis doe 
scorne and scoffe at them hehinde their backes. 

Outray, tore [f Out- 14, 21 + Ray 
a. inlr. To flarii out as a ray ; to radiate, 
emanate, b irons To surpass in radiance. 

1647 H More Poems 144 Mans soul from Gods own life 
outray’d. 1652 Benlowes TJutph, i viii, Thou outray’st 
all diamonds of the ^es 1895 Ld De Tablsy Poems Ser 
II X An aureole outrayed upon her brow. 

Outrayious, variant of Outbaious. Obs, 
Out-raze, vanant of Out-base, v, Obs, 

Outre, obs vaiiant of Utter v 
II Outr^ (utre), a, (sb,) [F, mtri, pa pple. of 
oulrer to go beyond limits, to push to excess.] 
Beyond the bounds of what is nsnal or considered 
correct and proper ; unusual, eccentnc, out-of-the- 
way, exaggerated. » 

1722 Richardson Statues Italy 191 The Sword comes 
above a Yard through her Body* the Expression is some- 
thing Savage, and Oufri 1742 Fielding J Andrews Pref , 
A judicious eye instantly r^ects anything autrl, 1791 Mrs 
Radcliffe Rom Forest vii, In these solitary woods it is 
quite outre 18x6 Singer Hut Cards 66 Some of them are 
extravagant and outrS 1859 De Quincey Conversation 
Wks i860 XIV. X69 He will t^ upon ouiri subjects. 

f B. as sb. That which is extravagant or fan- 
tastic, Ohs 

17S9 Goldsm Pol Learn x, To exhibit the ridiculous 
outri of a harlequin under the sanction of that venerable 
name 1760-72 il, Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) H 53 A 
sumptuous ouiri of terms, and new cut of phrase* 

Outreacb. (au tiT?tJ), sh, [Our- 7,] The act 
of reaching out. 

X870 Whittier To L, M Child 30 No proof beyond this 
yearning, This outreach of our hearts, we need^ 1884 
Fhillifs Brooks New Starts ttt Lfe-o 80 What a different 
thing this life and this outreach toward man becomes. 

Outreach. (aut,TJ tj), [Out- 17, 18 c, 14, 1 5.] 
1 . trans. To exceed in reach, to reach or extend 
beyond , to exceed, surpass. 

a xs68 Ascham Scholem, i, (Arb ) 21, I found the site so 
good.. but the making so costlie, outreaching myhahihtie 
z6^ Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep 385 Ibis, may seerae to 
outreach that fact, and to excera the regular distinctions of 
murder. x68i-6 J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) III 173 It puzzles 
my Conceit, and out-reaches my Wonder 1879 Phillips 
Brooks Influence of yesus 11 131 He did a mrger work 
which has far outreached the Jewish people, 
ta. To oveneach ; to deceive, cheat ; to outwit 
XS79-80 North Plutarch (1676) 163 Fabius . was out- 
reached and deceived by Hanmbals fine stratagem of his 
Oxen. 1634 Ford P Warbeck xv. nr, The man Of cunning 
lb out-reached , we must be safe. X643 Herle Answ. Feme 
47 The Doctor hath outreached him 

3 . tnir. To reach too far , to go beyond bounds. 

i6sx N Bacon Disc Covi, Eng. 11. vi (1739) *8 A Prmce 

that knew how to set a full value upon Church-men, and, 

It may be, did somewhat outreach in that course. 

4 . trans and ifttr. To reach ou^ stretch out, ^ 
extend 

1594 Sc, Meir. Ps cxxxvi, vi, Yea, he the heauy charge 
Of aU the earth did streache, And on the waters large The 
same he did out reache, i8ox Southey Thalaba viii. xiii, 
They stood with earnest eyes, And arms out-reaching, when 
again The darkness closed around them. x8x8 Keats E ndym, 

I 867 With wings outraught And spreaded tail, a vulture 
could not glide Past them. 1887 Bowen Vtrgtl^netd ir 535 
Hand outreaching to hold him, and spear uplifted to smite I 
So Ou'txea ohtzig vbl, sb and pfll, a, 

1587 Golding De Momay xxxi. 501 And for the out- 
reaching of abhominations, there shalbe desolation vnto 
the ende 1897 Outing (SI S.) XXX 3 S 9 A Other craft at 
anchor, sheltered by the outreaching land 
f Outrea'ch, Obs, rare, A variant of OuT- 
BEIK z/ , to fit out, equip. Hence f Outrea oher, 
an outfitter. 

1640 in Spalding Troub, Chas, I [see Outputtbr al* 


Outread (autjri" d), v, [Out- 15 b, 18 ] 
f 1. trans. To read through or to the end rare, 
x6tt A. Hay Diary (S H. S. igox) 14X [I] outred the first 
book, which caryes on the story till the birth of Christ 
2 . To outdo in reading ; to read more than. 
z8is Zeluea 1 X 1 260 She would out-read Lydia languish 
herself. x888 F. Warden IVitck of Iltlls IL xxin. 209 
Ladies out-read us, out-wnte us. 
t Outrea'der. Obs, rare, [For ^outredder^ f. 
Outred 7; 1 2 ] One who fits out (a ship). 

X622 Malynes Anc, Laite-Merch, ^ Against Pirats, their 
assisters or abettors, Outreaders or Receiuerc 

Ontrea'son, v, [Out- iSc, 18] tratts. To 
overcome by reasoning or argument; to outdo 
or surpass in reasoning. 

1644 J. Goodwin Dang Fighting agst, Godys That way 
which shall be able to out-reason . all other wa>es, will at 
last exalt unitm 1677 Gale Crt Gentiles II iv 117 A 
carnal mind vainly puffed up out-reasons al good con- 
victions of dutie. xSax Exanttner 46/2 They were alike 
out-voted and out-reasoned. 1891 C Cole Cy Ross 139 He 
did not attempt to outreason the silly supemtition 

Out-reave to Out-redden : see Out-. 
t Ont-re*ckon, z^. Obs, [Out- j8.] trans. 
To exceed in reckoning or computation. 

i6w Fletcher Vakniintan i i, A power that can preserve 
us after ashes, And make the names of men out-reckon ages. 
1698 Tyson in Phil, Trans XX, 141 But Jul Oes. Scalier 
. out-reckons them all. 

Ontrecnidance (^tr^kx^sdans, ^taokwr dans). 
arch. Also 5-6 oultre-, -ouyd-, -quyd-, 6 -cmd-, 
-a(u)nce, 5 utterquidaiinoe, 6 ultrequed-, j 
outerooidance. [a. F. outrecutdance (12-1 3th c. 
m Hatz.-Dann), f. ouirecuider (12th c,), f. mtre 
beyond, to excess cutder to think, plume oneself 
L, cbgttdre to think] Excessive self-esteem; 
overweening self-confidence or self-conceit ; arro- 
gance ; conceit, presumption. 

1435 in Wars Eng in France (Rolls) 11 584 Grete pride 
and outrecuidaunce, and setting noo store be none othere 
mannes frenshipe c X493 Epttaffe etc. in Skeltons Wks, 
(X84O II 392 Sore may thou rue thy vtterquidaunce. 1524 
Si Papers Hen VIII, IV 255 She shal remayne in over- 
moche estymaaon and oultrecuidance of her self. 1599 
Broughton's Let il 10 To such an outrecuidance hath your 
selfe-conceit caried you a 1652 Brome Mad Couple u l 
W ks. 1873 5 Therein was your outrecuidance xBxp Scott 

Ivanhoe ix, It is full time, that the outrecuidance of these 
peasants should be restrained. iXSbSat.Reo z8 Aug. 105/2 
Admiral Hornby has rebuked the outrecuidance of English- 
men who seemed to think so. 
t Ou’tred, sb. Sc, Obs. [f. Out- 7 +Ri;d sb ] 

1 . Clearance from debt or liability; settlement 
of accounts ; finishing of a busmess. 

X49X Acta Dorn Coucil, (1839) vasfx As 3it he has gottine 
na payment nor outred. 1330 m Pitcairn Crtm Trtalsl, 244* 
For outred and payment of his fadexis dettis X695 T. Sage 
Article Wks 1844 I 282 Why else would hts Grace have so 
earnestly required expedition and hasty outred? 

2 . Outfit, equipment (of a ship, a man) 

X49Z Acta Audit (1839) 154 Pat patrick lieh.sal. pay 
. for Jie outred of his parte of his schip callit pe mare of 
dunde. 1592 Sc Acts fas, VI (xSzz) III 541/x Sen the 
outred of the saidis schippis x6to J. Melvill Dtaty (1842) 
7x0 They tuo wer left to mak outred for thame selffls. 

i Ontre'd, » 1 Sc, Obs, [f. Out- 13 + Red v,] 

1 . trans. To disentagle; to extricate from diffi- 
culties by settlement of babihties, to clear of 
encumbrances. 

1467 .96 Acts y as. Ill, c. 23 (1597) For their payment, and 
to outred their selfe. X4JB8 Acta Dow Conctl (1839) 103/2 
His executoris has gudis aneuch for pe outredding of nis 
dettis. 16x0 J Melvili. Diary (1842) 7x0 We wantit no 
credite to outred our selffis out of all expensis. 2670 in H. 
Miller Scenes ^ Leg, x. (1850) 150 For outredding them of 
their necessary and most urgent affairs. 

2 . To fit out (a ship). 

Ed. Treas Acc, Scot in Pitcairn Cnm Trials I 285* 
TciGeorge Wallace, for outredding of the Kingis gracis 
schip towart Deip 159a Sc Acts fas, VI{xZtj(i 541 Being 
commandit be his hienes. to wictuall and outred the schipis. 

Out-re'dy 0.2 [fi Out- 20 + Red a ] trans. 
To surpass m redness. 

1648 Herrick Hesper , Weeping Cherry, I saw a cherry 
weep, Because my Julia's hp did out-ied the same. 
Out-rede* seeATBEDEzi. 

Out-rei’gpa, » [Out- 17, 18.] tram. To reign 
to the end of, beyond, or longer than. 

X590 Spenser F Q, ii. x 45 Till they outraigned had thrir 
utmost date X64X Sir E. Derikc Sp. on Rehg 20 Nov. xiv, 
64. Antichrist hath ont-raigned him for x6oo yeaies. iBox 
W, Taylor tn Monthly mag, XI 19 [Rome] governed by 
twelve Caesars in succession, of whom, the second Augustus, 
Dutreigned the others. 

tOntrei’kiZ/. Sc, Obs, [f.OuT-i5-hREiKz»,] 
trans To fit out or equip, 

1640-1 Kirkcvdbr, War-Comm. Min. BA. (1855) 102 A roll 
of the number, bothe of horss and foote, which m^ be out- 
reiked . for the foirsaid recerve. 1694 Land. Gaz, No, 
2959/3 The Men to be outieiked for this present Levy. 

So t Ou’trelk sb., f Otitreiking vb/, sb,, equip- 
ment, outfit; fOu'treiker, one who equips or fits out. 

x6446'<r AcisChas /(iBi9)VL 74/2 That there be a moneths 
pay advanced for their outreike and furnishemg their horses. 
1648 Ibid, VI. 3x7/1 title. Act in favours of the outreikers 
of Horse and Foot in this Lcvie. 1708 M. Bruce Good 
News 2z Many, that seemed to be very far behind, get 
a new Stock, and a new Out-reiking, 
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Ou*t‘relie f. = Out-ihorfehef seeOuTDoofiat 2 
189* Pall Mall a 7 Sept 6/2 You have got an out-relief 
officer J894 IFestm, Gaz. 31 May 3/1 There are saccessful 
out-relief unions as well as successful anti-out-relief unions. 
1900 New Ctni Rev VII 399 Even under the s^'stem of 
out-relief there is some httle incentive left, 

Outrely, obs form of Ootebly. 

Outreness (« trines), [f. OuiRi + •ness ] 
The quality of being ouiti, unusual, 01 peculiar. 

xS3a Motlev Con* (1889) I ii» 19 The University towns 
[in Germany] are the homes of ' outre-ness i88a Haw- 
thorn c Dr G7 imshasve viii, A certain seemly heauty in 
him showed stiilcuigly the outieness of the rest of their lot. 

t Oti*t-re nt. Ohs [Out- 6 ] Rent paid out; 
payment of the natuie of rent or lent-charge, esp 
as deducted from or opposed to income or rent 
received. 

1479 Wtlh (Camden) That the seid Roherd shall 
beer alle oute rentys and seruices of olde tyme charged vpon 
the seid maner to the chief lordes of the same fee 1523 
FirzHERB Sttw* 31 Than must there be deduct out of the 
sa>d grose somme all maner of out rentes and ordynaiy 
charges X63S Eabl STRAFroau LHi ^ Dt&p (1739) I 487 
Also that alFthe other Out-Rents forth of my Estate be 
orderly paid. 1769 Aclonu Incles Act 15 Persons having 
any Rent, Out-rent, Fee-farm rent. 1794 Hutchinson 
Hisi* Ciundld, I. ^sqnote. Reserving to the vicar.. an out- 
rent of 6 j Bflil yearly. 

i^Owtrepa SS|«^- Obs, [a F outrepasserixzOxz, 
in Hatz.-Darm.), i. outre beyond to pass.] 
trans To pass beyond, surpass. Hence +Ontre- 
p&ssed ppl surpassing. So f Outrepasse sb , 
that which surpasses all others 
tfi477 Caxton yasfffi 20 b, Ccrtaynly my lady ys the 
oultTepawe of al other ladyes. 32 The oultiepassed 

beaute of the vertuous Myrro 1645 Ctly Alarum 21 Why 
should a few Accomptants stand up like Hercules Colomnes, 
which no man dares outrepasse? 

Outrequydaunoe, obs f. Ootbeouidance. 
Out-resent to Out-rhyme : see Out% 
Outride (ou tjroid), sb, rare, [f next ] 

1 The act of ndmg out, a ride out ; an excursion 
X740 Somerville Hoihiml Ded , Your province is the 
town j leave me a small outride in tlie country 1763 Percy 
Rehgites Gloss , Ouifoke, an out-ride , or expedition 
2, The distnct of an outiider or commercial 
traveller, local 

1884 XJpion-otuSeaem, Gloss 1896 Warwickslu Gloss, 

Outri^de. w- [Out- 14, 15, 18, 17.] 

1. tntr and trans. To ride out. Obs, 01 poet, 

1460 Lyheaus Disc, 952 Gyffiioun hys hors outryt, And 

was wode out of wyt 1815 Chron, m Ann. Reg, 629 The 
biavest that ever in battle outrade 

2. To outdo in riding, to ride better, faster, or 
farther than, to leave behind or outstrip by riding. 

1330 Palsgr. 650/2 Take as swyfte a geldynge as thou 
canste fynde and 1 holde the twenty noMes I outryde the 
1397 Shaks 9 Nou, IV, 1, i 36. 2683 I)ANC£iirirLD Mem, 
3 Feb. 21 We.. by much out rode all the Pursueis for the 
^ace of an hour Whip and Spur. i86x Thackeray Four 
Georges (tSSo) 53 What postilion can outride that pale 
horseman? 1B90 ^R. Boldrcwood ' Col, Reformer (1B91) 243 
He tried ineffectually to outride . the fuiious animal, 
b. iransf. and 

x67a Dryden Cong Cranadaw i. (1725)40 Like a Tempest 
that out-rides the Wind. 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 
115 Their anxiety now was, to outride the news lest they 
should be stopt. 

8 . Of a ship : To ride out, to survive the violence 
of (a stoim) 

1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng, 1 v (1739) 11 Who by 
patience out-iode the storms of foieign foice 18*7 Hallam 
Const, Hut I V (1876) 247 Those perils appear less to us, 
who know how the vessel outrode them 1836 R, A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I 202 By what divine ait was it 
that his ark was so skilfully fiomed as to out-ride those 
deluges of trouble ? 

4. intr, Tojide in advance of or beside a carriage 
as an outrider. {Ceitt Dtct) 

Outrider (au'tirai doi). [Out- 8 ] One who 
rides out or forth. 

+ 1. An officer of the sheriff’s comt whose duties 
included collecting clues, delivering summonses, etc. 

1340 Act 14 Rdw niy c. 0 Et que per tieux baillifs & 
hundreders, et lour soutzbaillifs, le Roi & le poeple soient 
seivix, en oustant pur touz jours toux les outriders & autres 
qui cn diveis Countees avant ces hures notoiiement ont 
destruit le poeple 1406 Rolls Pari IH 598/1 Plusours 
Visconts les ditz amerciaments levent par four Ministies 
appellez Outryders CX460 Tovuneley Myst, xx 26 Bot all 
fals indytars, Quest mangeis and lurers, And all thise fals 
out rydars. 1607 Cowell Inteipr , Owttydersy seeme to be 
none other but bayliffe errants, employed by the Shjnreeues 
or their fermets, to nde to the fardest places of their 
counties or hundreds, with the more speede to summon to 
their county or hundred courts. [So 1706 in Phillips, 1848 
m Wharton.] 

+ 2, An officer of an abbey or convent, whose 
duty it was to attend to tlie external domestic 
requiiemenls of the community, esp, to look after 
the manors belonging to it. Obs, 

C1375 Leg Samis xxx. {Theo^rd^ 424 J>ai ordenyt 
hyr pare outrydere, par witale to be house to by 4:1386 
Chaucer ProL 166 A Monk ther was a fair for the maistrie 
An outridere that louede venerie [cf. Shtfimads T, 6$]. 
*393 Lancl P, pi C. V. 1x6 Til leligious out-ryders 
reclused in here cloistres. 1526 in Vtstiat Norwich (Cam- 
^n) 2J4 (Abbey St. Benet's, Hulme) Uompnus Willelmus 
Hornyng, oute-rider. 1333 Ibid, 279 Dominus ITcardus 
Norwych, owte-ryder. 


f3 a A forager of an army b A highwayman 
1381 Savile TeKttuSy Hist iv. I (iS9*) 207 The cohorts 
recoueied all the spoile,saue onely that uhich ceitame out- 
riders had caiyed further into the cuntrey. 1598 Grenewcy 
Tacitusy Aua iv vi (1622) 97 The ont-riders and foiragers 
were conducted hy certaine chosen Mooies. x6oo Heywood 
Pt Edw IV y III 1. Wks 1874 I 43, I feare thou ait 
some outrider that hues by taking of purses here, on Bassets 
Heath 1623 K. Long tr. Barclays Argents 1. 1. 4 Some 
outnders oFLycogenes his caoipe, which.. lay m wait for 
any passengers. 

4. A commercial traveller; a tradesman’s travel- 
ling agent dial 

X76a Misc, Ess, in Ann, Reg 203 When the humble out- 
nder astride his saddle-bags, goes his rounds for ftesh ordeis, 
to dealers and chapmen in the country, 1783 T rusler Mod 
Tunes I, 19 An outrider to a tradesman m London. 1814 
Marshall Rev IV 220 (E D. D ) Mi M was some yeais 
out-rider and cleik to Mr, W 1901 iVi d s 9 VIII 46a/* 

5. A mounted attendant who iides in advance of 
or beside a carriage. 

1330 Palsgr 230/2 Outrydei, auant cow reitr tggi Mad 
D'Arblay Diary 2 Aug,, We saw a very handsome coach, 
and four horses, followed by outriders, stop at the gate, 
xSlox Ann, Reg 13 She set on fot Brighton with four horseb 
and out-rideis x86o Adelaide A Procter Seulor Boy 111, 
Outriders first, in pomp and state, Pranced on then horses 
through the gate, fg 1869 Blackmore Loma D, vii. 
There were light outriders of pithy weed 

dixiff, vbl sb, [Out- 9 ] The action 
of iidmg out ; spec raiding, maraudmg So Out- 
aridlng^//, a, 

2368 Grafton Chron, I 185 When the tyme came of her 
out ryding none sawe her, but hei husband a 2641 Bp 
Mountagu Acts 4- Mon, (1642) 287 The Inhabitants of 
Tbrachonitis were by him restrained of out-ridmg, lobbing, 
and ^oyling of their neighbours, then ancient piactisc 
x8ia Scott Let to Crabhe in Lockhariy Hij> (Robin Hood's] 
indistmct ideas concerning the doctrine of rneum and tunrn 
being no gieat objection to an outriding Boiderer 
Outri’g, V, [Back-formation from Odtbiggeb 
3 -] trans. To furnish with outriggers. 

2883 Harper's Mag, Oct. 7x3/1 It could be outrigged for 
rowing. 

Outrigged (au t|ngd), ppl, a, [Out- i i ; after 
OuTEiGGEB sb, 3.] Fitted with outriggers. 

z86z 27 Sept,, Allowing expedition abioad*. in the 

first ‘ outiigged ' four which has been upon foreign waters 
2867 Rmitledgc's Ev Boy's Ann, Apr 202 A pair-oar gig 
outrigged. x888 W B Woodgaie Boating 143 llalf-out- 
rigged gigs became common. 2900 W E. Sherwood Oaford 
RowingzSy 184s saw the general introduction into Oxford of 
outrigged boats, an innovation viewed with much alarm by 
the University authorities 

Outriffger (au*t|n g9j). [f Out adv, -b Rig v 1 
•b -EB 1 . Dut in vanous senses preceded by OuT- 
LIGGEB, of which it may be inpait au alteration.] 
Something rigged out or projecting. 

1. Naut, a. A strong beam passed through the 
poit-holes of a ship, used to secuie the masts and 
counteract the strain in the act of caieemng; b. 
A spar to haul out a sheet ; c. A small spar to 
thrust out and spread the breast-backstays ; d. A 
boom swung out to hang boats clear of a ship ; 

e. The cathead of a ship (Knight J)tct, Mech ) ; 

f. Any framewoik iigged up outside the gunwales 
of a ship, 

2769 Falconer Did Marine (1789), OuUriggery a strong 
beam of timber, of wluch there are several fixed on the side 
of a ship, and projecting from it, in order to secuie the masts 
in the act of careening Outrigger is also a small boom, 
occasionally used in the tops to thrust out the breast-back- 
stays to windward, in order to inciease their tension, and 
thereby give additional security to the top-mast Jhid,y 
Eniennesy the props, or out-iiggers, fixed on the side of a 
sheer-hulk, to support the sheers. 1838 in Adm,Hornby's 
Btog VI. (x8q6) 61, 1 have fitted two splendid outiiggers of 
the fore- and main-top-gallant-masts, and if 1 can get some 
new royals shall do well. 2873 Q Rev 121 Toipedoes have 
now been made available for ocean warfare being carried 
into action either on an outiigger stretching ahead of a ship 
or towed abreast of the ship. 

2. A contnvance used in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans to steady the native canoe and prevent it 
fiom capsizing Foimerly called Outugger, q. v, 

A common form consists of a boat-shaped block of wood or 
bamboo, laid paiallel to the length of the canoe, and joined 
to It at each end by long baniboo poles. Sometimes one, 
sometimes two of these are used. 

2748 Anson's Vcy, in, v, 341 The fiame is intended to 
rallance the proa, and is usually called an outrigger lindy 
The mast, yaid, boom, and outnggers aie all made of 
bamlwo 2777 Milllr in P/al Trans LXVIll 174 They 
are about ten feet long, and about a foot broad, and have an 
outrigger on each side, to prevent their over-setting, 2838 
Foe a, G Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 163 Sixty or seventy Rafts, 
or uatboats with outriggers. 2863 Lvbuock Pre/iist TtrneS 
xin (1869) 429 They use canoes .fitted with an outrigger 

3. An iron bracket, fixed to the side of a rowing 
boat, beanng a rowlock at its outer edge, so as to 
increase the leverage of the oar while allowing the 
boat to be constructed very narrow, b A light 
boat fitted with such appendages, an outrigged 
boat ; colloq. abbreviated to rigger. 

According to the Badminton book on Rowing, outriggers 
were introduced on the Tyne between 1830 and 1840 ; mey 
were first seen in London, and at Oxford and Cambridge, m 
2844-5 » a-n outrigger boat was built for the Cambridge crew 
for the University Boat race of 1843, but not used till the next 
year, when both crews rowed in outnggers (Apnl 3)* 
x«4S lll^tstr. Lend, News 29 Mar. 205/2 New Boat [for 


Cambridge crew] She is an outrigger, built on the same 
principle as the boat brought from Newcastle by the Claspers, 
and used at tlielhames Regatta. 1843 Vice-Chancellor^ s 
Regul, Boats Oxford 3 Dec , All skiffs or boats constructed 
for less than four oars of which the lowlocks are projected 
from the sides by means of outiiggeis (commonly called 
Clasper-built boats). 2846 Times 4 Apr 6/5 (Boat race) The 
winners [Cantabs] rowed in a beautiful outrigger built by 
the eminent Searles, of Stangate 185X Illitsir Lorui Neivs 
16 Aug 222/2 A fatal accident, lesulting from the use of the 
‘outugger’ below bridge. 2858 J Payn Foster Brothers 
xviii. (1859) 322 An innumerable ffeet of faity shaJlops, 
delicatest outnggeis, wheiem to sneeze is to be capsized 
2863 Knight Pass IVork Life HI i 4 The solitary youth 
in his outrigger training for the contest of a regatta 2872 
F J Furnivall Trial Forewords notCy Mr. Beasley of 
St. John's will lecollect our spending the leisuie of a Long 
VaiJalion at Cambiidge— was it 184s f—m building a pair of 
outnggeis. the first really narrow ones ever built xgoo 
W E. Sherwood Oxford Rowing 26 Oriel introduced the 
fiist outrigger this year [1844] in their four. Ibid 97 The 
early outnggeis weie all clinker-built, and were fii&t made 
with outriggers to fold into the boat, for convenience in 
paclung 

4. An addition to a wagon or farm-cart to in- 
crease its carrying capacity; a set of harvest- 
blielvings. local, 

2794 T Davis Agric Wilts 69 The waggons seldom use 
any overlays or outnggeis, either at the ends or sides. 

6 . Building Mech, Applied to various struc- 
tures placed so as to pioject from the face of 
a wall, a frame, etc , e g. a beam projecting from 
a wall to support hoisting-tackle, the jib of a 
crane; a wheel oi pulley outside the frame of 
a machine for the communication of motion, etc. 

1833 Ure P/tzlos Manuf 51 The steam or impellmg 
pulleys, fiequently called riggeis (outnggers? as they stand 
out from the side of the machine, like ouLiigger-sails in a 
ship) by engineers 1863 Q Rev, CXIV 311 Another plat- 
foim vas inserted under the lantern, and tied to the lower 
platform by a chain inside the tower and straps of iron out- 
side, and great shores from the outriggers of the lower 
platfoim completed the cradle in which the building was 
supported. 

6 . An extension ot the splinter-bar of a carriage, 
to admit of a second horse being harnessed along- 
side of that whidi is in the shafts; hence, An extra 
horse running oiilbide the shafts, 

Outriggers were also used with heavy gun-cairiages. 

x8xi L Hawkins Gtess 4 Get tr (1812) III 273 So I see 

? ou diive heie with an outrigger 1 z8^ Mrs Houston 
^achf Voy, Tcaos II. 279 Sometimes a second horse is 
attached as an outnggei, and has a pretty effect 2902 
E L, Brandreth NotCy I used to drive in India (1865) 
a cart with shafts intended for one horse (the common hill 
tongd)y to which 1 often attached another fastened to an 
outrigger which consisted of a projecting piece of wood, so 
that the hoises were driven like a pair. ^ 

7,Jig An outsider, not a regular member; an 
onhanger. 

2832 R. S Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour (1893) 177 It 
generally drew the picked men fiom each, to say nothing of 
outnggeis and chance customers. 

8 . atirzb, and Comb , as oiitrigger-satl^ skiff y etc. , 
outrigger hoist, a hoisting apparatus rigged out 
from an outer wall . see sense 5 . 

2835 Outnggei -sail [see sense 5] 2833 ‘C. Bede* (E 

Bradley) Vera Green (1857) 18 The former occupied his 
outrigger skiff. 286a Moan, Mag, Aug 293 The famous 
SIX oar outrigger boat of Haivard College zi^8 Set Arner, 
XXXVIll 223/1 {Improved Hoisting Machinery) In the 
outrigger hoist the advantages are that two pinion gears 
are employed, geaiing into two large gears. 2892 E. Redvls 
Homeward Bound 131 The other side [of the catamaian] is 
taken up by an outugger keel about 7 feet off, attached to 
the boat by t\vo long-aiched, spider-like arms. 

Hence Ou txi ggered a , fitted with an outugger ; 
Ou txiggerless a., without an outngger. 

2864 Q, Rev Apr 326 Sailing boats of the ‘ catamaran 
model, long black boats, outiiggeied 1767 Wallis Ctr- 
enmnav Globe vi. (R. Suppl ), One of their sages . had 
foretold that . an outnggerless canoe would come to their 
shores [Otaheite] from a distant land 2884 Bib, Soc, Ree, 
(N Y.) Feb, Skilful paddlers propel theu outnggerless 
canoes. 

Ou*tri:gging, vbl, sb [Out- 9.] That which 
is iigged out, 01 with which anything is iigged 
out ; also, outside ngging 
1864 A Graham Terrible Worn II. 108 TThe tall masts of 
a man-of-war, or the more humble outrigging of a bug or 
colliei. 2899 Wesim Gas, ig Sept 4/x The gunboat ran 
so closely alongside the Diamante that her guns tore away 
the steamer’s outriggmg. 

Outright (autiiGi t), adv, {cdji) [f. Out adv, 

+ Right.] 

1, Of direction m space: Straight out; directly 
onward ; straight ahead. Now rare 
13 E, E, Allti P A 2054 A reuer of jre trone Jjer ran 
out.ry5te. 1364 P. Moore Hope Health ii ix 38 Sotherii- 
woode is good for them yt can not breath, but when they 
hold their necke outright x6ox Holland Pht^ I 167 The 
same writer maketh mention of one that could see and dis- 
ceme out-nght 135 miles 2683 Gr aaart's Courtiers Or ac 
27^ It is easie to shoot a Fowl that flies out-nght, but not a 
Bird which is megular in its flight 27x9 Dd Foe Crusoe 
1. viii, I never travell'd in this Journey above two Miles 
outright in a Day, or thereabouts 2849 Wiiately Let in 
(1866) II. 145 You get a bnghter view of a comet, or 
some other of the heavenly bodies, when you are looking not 
outright at it, but at some other star near it. 

fb. Without a break, straight away; *on 
end’, consecutively, continuously, Obs, 
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X579<^ N ORTH Plutarch ^ 1676) 46 ^ Nicias thus trav elling 
eight days journey out-right together. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 253 So w omd they nde them an hundred and 
fifty miles out right 

1 * 2 . Of time. Straight, straightway; forthwith, 
immediately, without delay. 06 s. 

u szM S Enff 1 . 457/16 Seint Iconard nolde it graunti 
nought ake outright it gan for-sake, 1577-^ Holiesheo 
Chton 1 . 37/3 Such as he found abroad m the countrie he 
slue out right on euene side x6ii Hlywood Gold. Age i\. 
Wks. 1874 in. 6g If >ou but ofifer't, I shall cry out right. 
1714 Fr * Bk Of Rates 294 They shall be sent out of the 
Kingdom outright Avithout delay. {Fo slay outught 
araears to have passed from this sense to the next } 

0. So that the act is finished at once, altogether, 
entirely ; io kilt outright^ \. e. so that the victim 
dies on the spot , io sell or purchase outright^ 1 e. 
so that the thing disposed of becomes at once the 
full property of the buyer. 

1603 DRiWTON Bar Wars iir. Ixxvi, Where slaine out-right, 
I now the same behold 1623 Ld Carew mLt wior e Pajet s 
(x88S) Ser ii III. 6x Lett me ktio\\e whether I should sett 
it for a yearely rent, or sell it out righte. 1656 H Fhillifs 
Punch Pali (1676) 19 What may the value of them to 
buy them out right ^ 1772 Pktl. Trans LXII 452 mte^ 
A man . A\as killed outright by one blow of a poker. 1775 
Sheridan Duenna 11 11, Touch her hps, and she swoons 
outright. X884 Mtuich Exam 21 Mar s/i Ihe majority 
of those who fell were not killed outright by the bullet 
which sent them to the ground. 1885 Lavi Times LXXVIII 
458/1 The interests might have been disposed of outright, 

4 . To the full extent, fully out, completely, 
entirely, quite , without reservation or limitation ; 
openly, Avilhout reserve of manner or expression. 

*3 • Guy Warm. (E E T S 1887) 440 And bet he be be 
fende out-rijt Y schal for be take be fi3t. x532 More Confut 
Tindale i Wks. 483/1 Within a wh>le after .the here made 
the foole madde outright X593 Shaics 2 Hen. VI y i, 11. 41 
Nay Elinor, then must I chide outright n;x625 Beaum & 
Fl Honest Maiis Fort v. 1, I simper'd sometime, . But 
never laugh'd outnght a 17x9 Addison (J ), He neigh’d 
outright, and all the steed exprest 1875 Jowttt Plato 
(ed 2j V, 404 Some bold man who , will say ontnghe what 
IS best for the city X895 T. Hardy Tess Pref , In planning 
the stories the idea was that large towns, should be named 
outright 

'B. adj 1 . Directed or going straight on rare, 
x6xx 1C0TGR., Dressierty a straight or outright path^ or 
tract Ibid s. v Balancer, Without any certain, or outnght 
course in his flight 1878 Steachson Inland Vay 192 
When the river now only glided seaward with an even, 

outright, but imperceptible speed. 

2 . Direct , downright ; thorough, out-and-out 

1532 Morp Confut Ttndale Wks, 404/2 A mouihe . 

playeth sometime y“ frere, sometime y® foxe, sometime the 
foole, & sometune the outeright nbauld. X85X H. W. 
Beechlr Lect Yng, Men iv. 98 The young are seldom 
tempted to outnght wickedness 1856 J W Kaye Life 
Sir y Malcolm I. vii. 98 Malcolm did everything in a 
hearty outright manner 

3 . Complete, entiie, total. 

Mod Hezospaper, He mentioned the probable outright 
cost of such an undertaking 
Hence fOutri ghtly adv, Ohs. = A 3 
1642 J. Eaton Honey-c Free yustif. 14 Adjudged unto 
him that did outnghtly kill a man, 

Outri'ghtuess, [f prec adj. + -ness ] The 
quality ot being outnght in speech or thought, 
directness, straightforwardness 
1863 Mrs Whitney Cayworthys xxvi (1879I 250 It was 
the outnghtness that pleased him, was it? 1881 Blackzu 
Mag. Mar 369 Simplicity of style, plainness of language, or 
oiitnghtness of thought, 

Out-nme, etc . see Our-. 

Ou'tri'Ug, sb.'^ [Out- 3 ] Outer ring or cir- 
cumference ; in quots. applied aiirih. to She outer 
dram and bank of a drainage area 
*7^3-4 Act 4 Geo. Ill, c, 47 §28 Or in any other of the 
Outi mg or Barrier Banks 1832 Ilolderness Draina^Aci 
§43 All the Outringand Division Drains, Dikes, audDitches. 
tOu tri’ng,J^ - Sc. Jr Curling. =Outwick. 
1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Emycl, Outrmgy a channle- 
stone teim. the reverse of Inrti^ To take an outring is 
generally allowed to be more difficult than taking an innng. 
Outid'ng, V [Out- 14, 15, 18] 

1 . a. tntr. To ring out, sound with a clear loud 
note b trails, poet. (Prop two words.) 

^1374 Chaucer Froylus in. 1237 And after syker doth 
here voys out rynge xSsxMrs ’Qvto'frw.vioCeisaGmdiWtnd. 
1. IS Sweet songs which for this Italy outrang From older 
singers’ lips. 1896 Chicago Adsmice 6 Feb i88/x We listen 
for your blending voice Outnngmg o'er the murderous noise, 
b 1834 TaiFs Mag. I 232/1 Wheie the sweet Sabbath- 
bell Its note outrings 

2 . trails. To outdo in ringing, to ring louder than. 

a 1635 Corbet Gf, Tom Ch. Ch 2 Be dumb, ye infant- 

chimes,. That ne're out>nng a tinker and his kettle. 1(^7 
W Hughes Man ofStn iii liu 92 Such a Twangeras quite 
outnngeth Mr Cressy’s loud, and so admired one 1 1868 
J H. Newman Verses Van Occas. 43 Sure, this is a bless- 
ing, Outrings the loud tone Of the dull world's caressing. 
Plence Outringing ppl a., that rings out or 
sounds with ringmg note. 

X894 F. S Ellis Reynard dix 321 Outnnging peals to 
heaven we fling, For Keynard and our noble 
OuWTral,». [Out- 18 b.] traits. To outdo 
as a rival ; to surpass or excel in any competition. 
^1622 Massinger & Dekker Vrrgi Mart lit il, The Chris- 
tian Whose beauty has outrivalled me. 170S Maidwell 
Hec^s. Educ. Pref, 7 He Had then out rivm’d his Neigh- 
bour’s Praetensions. ^1860 MxyrVBX Neihert. (1868) I viu.494 
Each seekmg'^to outrival the other m [her] good graces. 


+ Otttri've, Ohs. [Out- 15, 14.] 

1 . trans. To nve out, to tear out or apart forcibly; 
to break up (mooiland or rough pasture land). 

x597-fl Bp. Hall Sat i\ i ir Should all in rage the curse- 
beat page out-n\e Cot shill Baton-Court in Ayr 
4* WigtonArih Coll* IV. 138 For thesowmeof se\ pond 
scotis money for outri\eing of bent land 1749 Fairfax's 
Fasso x\i Kiu. (t-d. 4), I will o'ertake him, and out-nve 
his Heart 

2 tnir. To tear or burst asunder Sc. 

*535 Stew ART Crtfw Scot (1858) I 3i2>Brei&t plaittis Irak 
and all the ruvis outrai e 

+ On troad. Ohs [Our- 7 ] A riding out, an 
excursion ; esp. a warlike excursion or raid ; a saUy. 
Also^'* 

1560 Bibll (Genev) i Macc xv 41 He set horsemen and 
gonbons, that they might make outrodes by the waies of 
ludea. 1609 Holland Amm Matctll, xviii ii 107 All 
those captives, ivhome in many out-rodes they had taken 
and carried away ax656 Hales Gold Rem 1, (1673) 8a 
He stood the shock of fifty set Battels, beseide all beiges 
and Out-rodes. 1865 Carvilr Fredk. Gt xix. 1 (1872) VIII, 
102 Still another assault, or invasive outroad, northward 
against the Russian Mag^mes. 

Ou’troar, sh rare. [Out- 7,] A loud noise 
or roar, uproar. 

1882 in Ogilvie (Annandale). x886in Cassells Encycl. Diet 
Outroar (autiroo j), v [Out- iS, iS c.] trans 
To exceed in roaring, to roar louder 01 more than ; 
to drown the roaring of, 

1606 Shakil Ant, ^ Cl iii xui 127 O that I were Vpon 
the hill of Basan, to out-roare The homed Heard 1649 
W M Wandering few (Halliw 1857) SS Lions roare, 
and yet at one time or other ate out-roar'd. axBi4Goii- 
zaga IV. vi in Nezo Brit. Theaiie III 140 Let the 
failing rocks Da.sh’d on the troubled ocean far outroar The 
■waning elements ’ xB^'FEi.TouAnc.^ Med,Gr I i vi 98 
A thrust that makes him outroar nine thousand troopers. 

OutroU (autimn'l), v. [Out- 15,] trans. To 
roll out or forth ; to unroll, unfurl, uncoil 
^1585 Montgomerie 352 Outrowdebee thy tongue^ 

yet trading all tunes. 1647 H Morr Song of Soul n ui 
II. x\i, Drove into the Sun, or thence out-roVd. Ibid ui i 
XIV, Thus weak of her own self that she no'te out-roll Her 
vitall rates. 18x5 Southey Roderick i 41 And gently did 
the breezes Curl their long flags outrolling x88o G. Mere- 
dith Tragic Com (x88z} 252 A day that outrolled the 
whole Alpine band-in-hand of radiant heaven-dimbers. 

So Oil troll sb. ; Ou*tro Ulng vbl. sh. 
i860 F W Faber Bethlehem 16 The out-rolling of an 
uncreated ocean, x^z G Meredith One of our Cong III 
V. 88 Baxinby paused on his outroll of the word. 

Out-romance, etc . see Our-, 
t Ou't-rooxn. Ohs. [Out- i.] An outlying 
room ; an out-bmlding or outhouse. Also ^ 

1602 B JoNSON Poetaster u l Wks. (Rtld^) iii/i Lay 
them, in some out-room or corner of the dinin^-chamber. 
1642 Fuli er Holy 4 Prof. St ii. vii. 74 If our artist lodgeth 
her m the out-rooms of his soul for a night or two. x668 
DRYOEN^l/hri^ Mar-alt ivuviy In an out-room, upon a trunk. 

tOu'troop. Obs. Also 7 -rop(e. [a Du. 
mtroepi in Kilian wt-roep an auction-sale, f mt 
Out + roepen to call ] An anetion; = Outcey 3, 
1598 W Phillips Linschoten (1864) 170 The pnncipall 
street of the Citie named the Straight street, and is called 
the Leylon, which is as much to say, as an outroop. x6xz 
CoTGR. s V. Boston, The third (and last) knock of the Cryers 
staffe in an Outrope. i6x8 Bolton Fiorus (1636) 249 The 
statelyest free Townes of laly were sold as at an outro^, 
who would give most, a 1593 Urquhart Rabelais iir. xhv, 
^4 It was his Custom to sell Laws , as at an Outroop or 
Ptttstde, to him who offered most for them. 

tOu-troo'per, -roper. Ohs. [f. prec. : cf. 
Du, uitroeper, m Kilian wtroeper ] An auctioneer : 
at one time the specific title of the Common Cner 
of the City of London 

x6i 2 (Apr, 30) Petition to Ld. Mayor, Rememirancia (City 
of London) III. 47 His suite unto you is, to mant unto him 
the office called ^ Outroper of the cittie ofLondon. 1^8 
xsi Charter CHas I to London in Luffman Charters (1793) 
275 We do erect and create m and through the said City 
a certain office, called Outroper or Common Cryer, to and 
for the selling of houshold stuff, apparel, leases . . and other 
things, of all persons who shml be willing that the said 
officers shall make sale of the same by public and open claim, 
commonly called outcry and sale. x688 London Gas No. 
2404/4 Wheieas an Ancient Office (called, the Outropers 
Office) hath been Established and Used within this City and 
Liberties thereof for all Pubbek Sales of Goods 1691 
House of Lords MSS. 1690-1 (1892) 303 The office of Out- 
roper was anciently exercised by the Common Cryer and 
chiefly for the benefit of Orphans in the sale of goods of 
atizens deceased. 

Ontroot (autiTiJ't), v. [£ Out adv. + Root ; 
prob. after L. erddtedre ; cf F. diraciner.'\ trans. 
To pluck out or up by the root, root out, eradicate, 
exterminate. 

1558 J Hales in Foxe A.^M (159^ 1918/2 Also to your 
vttermost power endeuour to outroote them. X634 Essex's 
Ghost in Harl Mtse (Malh.) Ill 5*4 T’ out-root the plant, 
which Christ himself hath sown. 1834 Lytton Pompeii iii v, 
Idolatnr has never thoroughly been outrooted 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredh. Gt xx. xiL (1872) IX. 226 How. binder Fer- 
dinand's besieging them, and quite outrooting us there? 

So Outioo'tingr vhl sh., a rooting out, 

1562 WINJET Cert Tractates l Wks. 1888 I, 11 For the 
dountramping of ydolatne, to the outruiting of the quhilk 
we beseik thy pnncelie Maiestie. 1831 Carlyle Sort, Res. 
IL IV, Finding indeed, except the Outrooting^ of Journalism 
Idieaussuroaende youmahsiiklUttle^ to desiderate therein. 

Out-roFe, -row, -royal, etc. ; see Out-. 


Ont-row ), v. [Olt- iSJ trans. To 

outdo or outstnp in rowing 
XS30 Palsgr. 650/2, I wyll outiowe the or thou come to 
Westminster for \iuf 1823 Col. Hawklr Diary 11893) I. 
260 Trjing to out-row me with a huge black boat 

Out-nui (au tiiDii), sb. [Out- 1,7] 

1 . a. An outlying or distant *nm* for cattle or 
sheep ; outlying pa^ure land 

1890 ‘ R Boldrlwood ’ Col Rtformer vi 47 They’d come 
off a very far out-run. 189s Deuly News 3 Apr ^4 More 
attention is being paid to cultivation, to rotation of crops, to 
reclamation of outruns^ 

b spec, in Shetland : see quot. 

ii/utland News ^ Dec. (E.D D), The 'outrun*, or 
enclosed arable land which surrounds the homestead. 

2 . Outcome; result 

xBoo Asnti, Ana, Reg, Proc Pari 34/1 A comparison of 
the revenues and charges of the jear 1798-9 as estimated, 
and according to the actual out run. 

3 The act or fact of niuning out. 

X884 American VIII 308 To check the outrun of this 

Outrun (QUt|r»'n), v. [Out- 14, 18, 17,] 

1 . tntr To run out, fb Of lime : To expire 
1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc 5297 be croun of thomes hat 

was thrested Onhis heved fast, hat pe blode out rane 1387'^ 
T UsK Test Love iii i (Skeat) I 51 Too moche wolde out 
ren 1550 Reg.Prtuy Council Scot 1 . 108 The xxyt dayis . 
being outrunin 1617 Sir W Mure Afisc. Poems xxi 71 
Long may thy subjects, ere thy glasse outninne, Enjoy the 
light of thee, their glonous Sunne. xSzp W Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 13s (E. D. D.) Hurrym’ frae their 
doors Out-ran m thousands to the Scores. 

2 . treats. To outdo or outstnp m running, to 
run faster or farther than ; to leave behmd by 
supenor speed ; hence, to escape or elude. 

x5a6 Tindale yohn xx 4 They ranne botbe to gether and 
that other disciple dyd out runne Peter and cam fyrst to 
the sepulcr& XS99 Shaks, Hen V, iv, i, 176 If these men 
haue defeated the Law, and outrunne Natiue punishment 
a 1649 Drumm of Hawth Poems Wks (1711) 36 To pierce 
the mountain-wolf with feather'd darts Out-run the wind- 
out running dmdale hare X7ri Land Gas No, 4887/3 We 
chased them till Ten they out-running so ver> much, 
that [etc,]. 1858 Seass Ailuai. 11. 11 1S8 John outruns the 
sturdy Peter. 

b. Jig. To outstrip 01 get ahead of in any course. 
*593 Shaics. 3 Hen. VI, l 11 14 By giubg the House of 
Lancaster leaue to breathe, It will outrunne you, Father, in 
the end. 12x656 Bp. Hale Rem Whs, (1660) 39 Our forward 
yomg men out-run their years. 1776 Adam Smith W, N 
(1869)1 I XI HI 233 The inci ease of stock and the improve- 
ment of land are two events of which the one can nowhere 
much out-run the other X849 Macaulay Hist Eng, viu 
II. 347 The zeal of the flod^ outran that of the pastors 
187s JowETT Plato (ed 2) IV 232 The power of analysis 
bad outrun the means of knowledge. 

3 Jig. To run beyond a fixed limit or point; to 
go beyond in action. 

x6ss Fuller Ch.Hist xi ni § 14 Those who formerly had 
outrunne the canons with their additional conformitie. 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Set, ix 51 They must needs (ranscenck 
and outrun our faculties 1797 H Walpole il/fi/// Geo. IF 
(1847) Ill.i. 6 In general, his mends outran his mtentions. 
x8zg Scott Ivanhoe ui, Silence, maiden ; thy tongue out- 
runs thy discretion 1873 J A Symonds Grk. Poets i. 10 
The poet's imagination had probably outrun the fact. 
t 4 . To run through ; to pass or spend (time) ; 
to wear out (clothes, etc.). Obs. 

x6xx Speed Hht Gt Bnt vii. ix. 240 Ethelrik hauing 
out-mn his youth in pernicious obscuritie, attained in his old 
yeeres to the Gouernment of both the Prouinces 1687 
London Goa No 2276/5 The Spabi's having out-run all 
their ^uipage, would not be in a condition of Service. 

6. To outrun the constable • see Constable 6. 
Hence Ontxwnnex one who outruns, 

1885 J C jEAFFRESONi?^<rf 67 H?/ 4 r^II 257 The y oung man 
like most other outrunners of the constable, va? pften 
without money. 

Ou'tm nuer 2. [Out- 8 ] 

1 . One who or that which runs out; spec an 
attendant who runs in advance of or beside a 
carnage ; a horse which runs in traces outside the 
shafts , the dog which acts as leader of a team of 
sledge dogs ; Jg. a forerunner, an avant-couner. 

1598 Florio, Scorriiore, an outrunner} a gadder to and 
fro. X89X Eliz. Bisland Flying Trip ni ^ 76 These out- 
runners accompany all folk of importance in Japan. tSgx 
Pall Mall G. 19 Mar 3/1 Further on you hail wilh an 
increasing sense of pleasure the outrunners of a forest 
X893 i^oice (N. Y ) 16 Nov, The outrunners for the Whig 
oiganuation worked the temperance question for all it would 
bring them, z^ Daily News 12 Oct 7/6 They are 
harnessed in numbers fiom 3 to xx .with one dog as an out- 
runner to shew the way. 1877 J. Y, Simpson in Blat.hw. 
Mag Jan. 12 Supported by an outrunner trotting abreast. 

1 2 An outrunning branch or creek, Obs. ^ 

1653 W Lausom in J. D[ennysJ Seer. Angling in Arb, 
Garner 1. 194 In a shallow river, or in some out-runner of 
the nver. 

So Ou'trttmntiifif vbl sb. [Out- 9], the running 
out, + expiry, termination (obs.); ppl-ts [Out- 10], 
riiat runs out 

1546 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I 39 Twa dayL hefor the 
outr^Ding of the said xx^r dayis ^ 1597 Sicbne De Verb. 
Sign, s v. None-euiers, After the ischue and out-running 
of the saidis Ihi ee tearmes. 1890 ‘ R. BoldreWood ' Miners 
Right (1899) log/a The wooden wedge, which, .arrests and 
acts as a brake to the outrunning rope. 1894 Outing (\J S) 
XXIY. 58/2 , 1 found the out-running water perfectly cleari 
Ou^tnislli sh. [Out- ^.] A rushing out; 
a violent outflow* j 
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187a Proctor Es^ Asiron xix 236 Direct evidence of an 
outrush of inattei. X876 Geo. £liot Der, Vj A per* 
ceptible outrush of imprisoned converpUon 1898 Cenittfy 
Mag Jan <(05/2 The outrush of the w from the lock. 

Out-ra*slL, V. [Out- 14.] intr. To rush out. 
(Prop two words) 

160a Fairfax Tasso xin. Ixxv, Moist heau’n his windowes 
open laid, Whence cloudes by heapes out-rush. 1717 Garth 
Ovid's Mett XLV, Adv. Macarsusj Forthwith out-rush’d 

^ utsai*!, [Out- 18,15^] frans. To outdo 

or surpass in sailing; to sail faster than; trafis/ 
and to outstnp. 

<1X0x6 Beaum. & Fl. Wti without Money i. Uj She may 
spare me her mizeni and her bonnets, strike her mam petti- 
coat, and yet out-sail me. 1675 Cocker Morals 31 Let 
none out-satl you in your Occupation 1748 Anson's Voy, 
11 V 177 The Centurion . outsailed the two prizes 1883 
Dixon Kemp in Fortn, Rev, 1 Sept. 323 ‘Smugglers’,, 
could out-sail the cruisers on anj point of sailing 
b. To sail beyond or farther than, 

1865 E Burritt Walk Lands End 2^5 Drake .outssuled 
Columbus by two thirds of the earth's circumference. 

Out-saint to Out-savour ; see Our-, 
tOu'tsale. Ois.rare, [Out- 7.] a. A sale 
to outsiders, b An auction* df Outcby, Outeoop. 

Z33Z m Coucher Bk Sel^ (Yorks. Rec. Soc] 11 . 375 Fodi- 
endo turbas ibidem et faciendo outsde ad valentiam xx* per 
annum. <1x670 Hagxet Life Ab^ WiUiasnsi (1692^ 206 
Did they ever thmkof that, that make away the Inhentance 
of God's Holy Tribe in an Out sale ? 

Outsayysr. [Out- 15, 17.] fl.lf aits. To utter 
or speak out ; to inform upon (Prop two words ) 
c 1330 K. Bronne Chron (18x0)238 Ilk thefe o>er out said 
1422 tr SecretaSccret.fPnv Prtv 206 Moche is the vertue 
of Prayer, whych out sayd m erthe, worchyth in hevyn. 

2 . To say more than. 

1658 Flatmah Commend. Verses Sanderson’s GraphicOt 
He outsat all, who lets you understand. The head is San- 
derson’s, Faithoxne's the hand. 

tOutscape, sb, Ohs, [f Out- 7 + Scape, 
aphetic f. Escape ; cf. also Out- 25 ] Escape, 
release from restraint ; means of escape 
»SS6 J Bradford Loti (Parker Soc ) II 186 He will never 
leave you, but in the midst of temptation will give you an 
outscape. 15.. Foxn in Holinshed (1587)111 xi^t/a 

1 he miraculous custodie and outscape of this our souereigne 
ladle in the strict time of queene Mane hir sister. 1615 
Chapman Odyss, ix 423 It past Our powers to hft aside a 
log so vast, ^ barr'd all outscape 

t OutBCa*pe,% [Seeprec.] = 

Escape v, 

1562 Fhaer ASnetd viii. (157^ B b iv. He through their 
slaughter throngs to Kutil reakne outskaping sprang 
+Out-aclio vea.,pj>le, Ohs, [f Out- ii + shoven, 
obs. pa pple. of Shove v,'] Shoved or pushed out. 

<xx4oo Pry f tier (1891) 40 As arwes in myati mannes honde, 
so the sones of owtschouen [Wyclif, the out shaken ; Vulg 
/iltt excussorum , cf. Ootsuot]. 

Outscold (-skdttld), [OoT-i8b.] tram 
To outdo or get the better of m scolding 
XS9S Shaks John v. ik 160 There end thy braue, We 
grant thou canst out-scold vs 1764 T Brydges Homer 
TiaoesU (1797) II 203 What need he for help to call, Whose 
clapper can outscold them all? 1870 L'Estrange Mtss 
Miiford I. VL 204 A fnend of mine who went mto.bystencs 
because she was out scolded by her husband. 

Ou'tscoxir. [Out- 7 ] The act of scouring 
out , the action of water scouring out a channel 
1883 G K. Gilbert in KaUtre XXVII, 261/2 The natural 
rate of denudation by means of the outscour of rivers 
So Ou. tsoouring*®;^/. , that which is scoured out. 
1828 Webster (citing Bocicland), substances 

washed or scoured out 

tOu tflcowrer. Ohs, [f Out- 8 -i- S coueeb 
runner ] A scout ; « next. 

<t 1548 Hall Citron y Edw TV 22^ The Euglishe out- 
skourers perceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of 
armes, gently saluted hym. 

t Ou’tscout, sh, Ohs, [Ojdt- 2 ] One sent 
out as a scout; an advanced scout or look-out. 
Also, in Cnckety An out-fielder. 

London Gaz, No 4420/6 The Ships our Out scouts 
saw off of Calais, were Privateers 1745 P, Thomas Jrnl, 
Anson’s Voy, 1x5 One Man on Horseback, whom they sup- 
posed to be a Centmal, or Outscout *798 H Tookc Pw ley 
405 Is an Out-scout at ciicket sent to a distance, that he 
may the better listen to what is passing? 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 8 July 2/3 The public press, and the outscouts of 
the public press had deluded and deceived the whole 
country. 

t Outscotl’ti V, Ohs, i:are-\ [Out- i6.] 
tram. To drive out with scouting or scorn 
x6o« Marston Anionid s Rev, v, iii, Alarum mischief, and 
with an undanted brow, out scout the gnm opposition Of 
most menacing perill. 

Out-scream to Out-sea: see Out- 
fOut-scru'ze, -seruse, v Obs rare, [Our- 
15.] irons. To press or squeeze out. 
x6« G. Sandys Qvtds Met, vii, (1626) 134 She cuts the 
old mans throte , out-scrus’d His scarce-warme blood. 
Outsearch (-sa‘JtJ),zi. rare, [Out- 15.] trans. 
To search out ; to explore. 

xgxo-ao Everyman in Hazl. Dodsley 1 , 102 Lord, 1 will in 
the world go run over all, And cruelly out search both great 
and^sn^lL ? 15 . in Stiype Cranmer (1848) It. App. 599 
Christs sacraments ,, rattier of us to be believed, than by 
natural reason to be out searched. x86o PusEV Mot, 
Projbh R38 Obadiah 6, How aie the things of Esau searched 
out 1 lit. How are Esau outsearched 


Outaee% v, [Out- i8, 17 ] 

1 trans. To surpass in length or accuracy of 
sight; to surpass m mental insight. 

1605 Chapman All Fooles in Dodsley 0 , P (1780) IV 185 
You that can out see clear-ey'd jealousy. 1847 [see Out- 
love] X894 H Drummond Ascent Man 138 It is nothing 
to him [Man] to be distanced.. m vision by the eagle, his 
field-glass out-sees it. 

2 . To see beyond (a point or limit). 

1645 Rutherford Tryal% Trt, Faith xiii (184^ 137 Fancy 
and nature cannoB out-see time, nor see over or beyond 
death. 1664 Power Exp, Philos i 78 Our Posterity may 
come by Glasses to out-see the Sun, and discover Bodies in 
the remote Universe. 1837 Emerson Mise, 92 Would we 
bl^blmd? Do we fear lest we should outsee nature and God? 

t Outsee k, V, Ohs* [Out- 15.] tram. To 
seek out, seek for ; to search out (In ME. two 
words ) So t Oivt-seekmaf 7 )hl. sh , seeking out. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8956 Poueremen wel ofte m to hire 
chambre heo drou, And wess hor vet & dene pe quiCure 
out soBte. 1382 Wyclif Isa, xxxi i The Lord thei han not 
out soxt. — Wisd xiv 12 The outsechmg of maumetis 
[1388 the sekyng out of idols] ? a 1500 Chester PI, v. 440 + 
58 The fayrest wemen he hath outsought, 

Outse’lli [Out- 18, 18 b ] 

1 tram. To sell for more than; to exceed in 
price when sold , fig to exceed in value. 

x6zz Shaks Cyntb n iv 102 She stnptitffomher Aime: 

• . Her pretty Action, did out-sell her guut a 1625 Fletcher 
Noble Gentlem ti. 1 Wks (Rtldg) 264/1 His wines Weie 
hdd the best, and out-sold other men's 1770-4 A Hunter 
Georgy Ess. (1B03) 2 V. 57B One of these httle bullocks outsell 
a coarse Lincolnshire o\. 

2 To have or secure a larger sale than 

<1x687 Petty Pol, Anth (1690) 13 The Hollanders can 
out-sell the French, 1727 Swift Woman's Mznd 63 She has 
my commission To add them m the next edition, They 
may out-sell a better thing. 

tOutse'Xid,^ exc in pples. [Out- 15.] 
trans. To send out or forth ; to emit 
a 1300 E, E, Psalter cm 30 Out send )u gRSte and made 
jjai sal bene 1:1580 Howcrs Blessed Vtrg 105 For then 
should I be Now brought into the world, and straight 
againe outsent 1647 H Song 0/ Said 11.111. 11 adii, 

what ? doth the Sun his rayes that he out-sends Smother 
or choke? 1846 Trench Mtrac xxxuu (1862) 456 notoy 
St John nowhere employs dTroovoAov to distinguish one of 
the Twelve He uses it but once (xiii. 16) and then gener- 
ally, for one outsent. 

So On tse uding vhl, sh,, the action of sending 
out; that which IS sent out or put forth. On'tsent 
ppl a.f sent out or forth , emitted, dispatched. 

138a WvcLiF Song Sol IV 13 Thin outsendmgus [1388 Thi 
sendingis out ben] paiadis of poungarnetes, with the fruits 
of appHis. 16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist, Eng (1626) 122 The 
sea being openvnto him, hzs out-sendiogs might bee without 
view or noting. 1627 Pcrrot Tithes 70 Returnmg to his 
coffers an hundred fold for his outsent adventures 170^ J, 
'^KiNGssrsArtofWar 29 Into whose diagon broil, and high- 
wrought rage., all her out-sent soul Alecto breath’d 

Out-seuse, -sentence, etc see Out-, 
On't-se'ntinel. =nexi. 

1728 Db Foe Mem. Capt, CarUton (1840) 44 My out- 
sentmel challenged them, and .they answered, Hispanioli 

On't-se:utxy. [Out- 2.] A sentry placed 
at a distance m advance ; an outpost. 

Proceedings agst.Fr va Select HarletanMisc (1793)* 
479 Havmg given orders to the out-centries that were placed 
towards the foit, to fire, without challenging, at any who 
should come that way <11773 Chesterfield in Deb 
Ho Lords V. 522 (Jod.) The stage, my lord, and the press 
are two of our outsentnes x886 Stevenson Kidnapped 220 
We’re just to bide here with these, which are his out-sentries, 
till they can get word to the chief of my arrival. 

Outset (ou’tset), sh [Out- 7.] 

1 . An enclosure from the outlying moorland, 
pasture, or common. Sc. 

1540 Sc, Acts Jos, V (1814) 379/1 Of all and sindry 
be landis of estir Wischart wt pe come mylne multuris 
& outseitis Jiarof [L> multuns et lie-outsettis carundeni[ 
z6oo Sc Acts Jos. VI y c. 2 Towers, Maner-places, Outsets, 
Yardes, Orchams, Kirks [etc.] 1641 [see Onset 3] x8d8 
inShinefEAgrtc Shetl Isl (1814) App. 59 By making what 
we call outsets td a certain extent, a good deal of ground 
might be brought under cultivation, from the commons or 
hill-pasture 1884 Scotsman 26 July 3/1 advt , Common 
Pastures, Outsets, Insets.. belonging to the said Lands. 

2 The action or fact of setting off j ornament, 
embellishment ; also, that which sets off or em- 
bellishes. Sc. 

1396 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist Scot I. 94 Bracelets 
about their armes, lewahs about thair neck baith cumhe 
and decent, and mekle to thair decore and outsett 1645 
Rutherford Tryal ^ Trt Faith Ded (1845) 5 Christ is 
the outset: the master flower, the uncreated gailand of 
Heaven. x88x Thomson Musmgs 179 (E. D. D.) Her 
gracefu' form an’ modest air Micht be an outset tae a queen. 
3 . The act or fact of setting out upon a journey, 
course of action, business, etc. , start, commence- 
ment, begmning. 

1759 Ami. Reg ,6 Placed at their first outset at a very 
high point of military rank. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reji 
Wks. HI 234 This IS no pleasant prospect at the outset of 
a political jouiney. 1788 Reeve Exiles 111 . 179 , 1 will give 
five hundred pounds, ..this will be an outset for you in any 
way you shall choose. 1795 Mason Ch Mus. 11 140 These 
Masters, at least m the outset of their strains, were careful 
to preserve Air. x8as W, Irving Braceb Htul 1 2 A good 
outset is half the voyage. 1877 Black Green Past xxiii, 
Perhaps he had from the outset been induced to enter his 
own name as the purchaser 1891 L. Keith Halleiis I xi, 
bhe had witnessed the outset fiom her seat in the window. 


OUTSHAME. 

+ b. That with which a venture starts ; primary 
outlay. Ohs 

17x9 W, Wood Surv, Trade 275 Ships which.. have 
brought home Cargoes of Goods amounting to 10, 12, and 
13 limes the Value of their Outset. 
aitnb X766 W Gordon Gen. Couniifig-ho, 268 Ebenezer 
pays the outset charges at Port Glasgow. 

1 4 . pi. Outgoings, expenditure Obs 
1762 Genii, Mag 428 My income greatly exceeds my out- 
sets. 1764 T Hutchinson Hist, Mass (1765) I 3 Dis- 
couraged .by the long continued expence and outset, with- 
out any leturn, • 

6. Mtmng, (See quot 1888.) 
z88x Borings ^ Svmings in NorthumUd Gloss y Fiom 
the outset to the soil depth one fathom x888 Nicholson 
Coal Ur, Gl, (£ D. D.}, Outsety an artificial elevation of 
the ground, or an erection of timber or stone, round the 
mouth of a sinking pit to facilitate the disposal of the 
debus produced in sinking. 

t Outse t, V, Obs [Out- 15 ] 

1 . trans To set forth, display, set off, adorn j to 
maintain with proper splencfour. Sc, 

XS . Aberd Reg, Qara ), To outsett the honour of this 
burgh a XS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot, (STS) 
II. 18, xxx®^ crouns to be delmeiit to the earle of Lennox 
allvayis to outsett [/!/.? /, to be spendit to] his honour and 
fortmecatioun x^6 Dalrymple tr. Leshds Hist, Scot, 1 . 
68 Mony thingis to decore and outsett 

2 To place as a set-off {for something). 

1656 Rhode Isl Col Rec (1856} I 339 It is ordeied, that 
five pounds starling due fiom Mr Randall Holden for not 
executing office accordinge to choyce, is outsett foi his 
former service m puhlique employment, 

3 To put out, exclude, 

16x3 Wither Abuses Sit tpt ^ Whspt n 11 , 1 hope ’twill 
not offend the Court, That I outset others though men 
thinke me bold 

t Out-set, ppl a, Ohs, rare [Out- ii.] 
Placed outside or remote from the centre. 

?<rx6ao Timme Silver Watch-Bell iv § 9 (ed. 10) Then 
shall be piepared an out-set habitation 

t Ou-tse tter. Ohs, [Out- 8, 2.] 

1 . One who sets forth Sc, 

xg in Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/u ou Scot (S T S ) I 309 
The outsettaris, mainteinaris and worschiperis of the same. 
a 1578 Lindesay Ibid II. iii They .brunt lhame cruellie 
ffor pieiching of the evangell qubo said they waijhe out- 
settaris of the samm thamselffis. * 

2 An outdweller, 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. To Rdr., The same kinreds 
of men unmingled with Out-setters that were among them 
then X7X2 H Prideaux Dirett, Ch ^wardens (ed 4) 44 No 
uut-setter, who occupieth Lands 111 the Parish, but doth not 
..inhabit there, is capable of being chosen Church-warden. 
Ou’tse'ttixLg, vhl sh [Out- 9 ] 

1 The setting out or starting upon a journey, 
course of action, undertaking, etc ; a start. 

X676 W, TSLoyfContn Blair's Auiobiog ix (1848) 141 Mr. 
Livingstone, before their outsetting, often said [etc ] 1754 

Richardson Grandison (x78z) HI it zg Who might, from 
such an outsetting, begin the world with some hope of 
success X824 Anne Grant in Meiu. (1844) III 62, I shall 
leave yoiu son to tell of our outsettmg 1827 Carlyle 
Germ Row I 292 Ihey used to look at one another, at 
outsetting, or when cross ways met, with an air of sadness 
t 2 . The action of fitting out; provision for a 
journey, enterprise, etc. Ohs. 

1561 Rental ^ Dwikeld {Claxendoit Hist Soc 1883)13 
Thay grantit to give hir Grace, for the outsetting of hir 
Majesties honest effaiiii,, the fourt pairt of thair levingis for 
ane ^ir allaneilie <rx^8 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chro/i 
Scot (3 T S) II 241 This taxt was raisit for the out- 
settmg of the ambassadour to Ingland 

Ou’tse tting, ppl a, [Out- 10] 
tl. That lives or lies in the open or outside an 
enclosure, paik, etc, : cf Outlying 1 Obs. 

*658 Gurnall Ckr m Arm verse 15 xv § 4 (1669) 164/2 
The ou t setting Deer is observ’d to be lean because al wayes 
m fear x66a Ibid 111. (1669) 318/x These like the out- 
setting deer are shot, while they within the Pale are safe. 

2 . That sets or flows steadily outward. 

*763 W. Roberts Nat, Hist. Florida 19 The course of 
this outsetting current 1875 Bedford SatWs Pocket Bk, 
viii, (ed 2) 203 If theiehe a strong ‘outsetting ’ tide, .then 
get on your back and float till help comes 

On-t-se ttlement. lOxra- i.] An outlying 

or remote settlement 

1747 Boston News-Letter 16 ]vli-y2fz Hendrick, the Indian 
who went out to annoy the French in their Out-Settlements 
at Canada, with thirty odd Indians 1761 No/va Scotia 
A rchives (1869) 490 The troops will be scarce suffident for 
the protection of the Out Settlements. xSzS P. Cunningham 
N S Wales (ed. 3) II 310 A felon working out a sentence 
m a penal gang at one of our out-settlements. 

Ou'tse ttLer. [Out- 2, 8,] a. A settler out- 
side of or in the outlying parts of a district, b. 
An emigrant. 

1756 Boston News-Letter 15 Apr 2/1 Their [Indians’] 
cruel and barbarous outrages on the four Outsettlers of those 
Parts last Winter. 1852 Grote Greece 11 Ixxv. VI. 516 
During the Peloponnesian War, .^gina had been tenanted 
by Athenian citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs. 
Out-shadow, -shake, etc : see Out-. 
Outslxa'me, [Out-i8.] To outdo 

in shamefulness , to put to shame. 

<rx66i Holvday Juvenal 22 This baggage quite all civil 
war out-shames 1798 Hist* va Ann, Reg, 230 The indecency 
of those appearances far out-shamed any thing of a similar 
nature that had ever been exhibited, x^ T Ferby You^ 
Girt X, Why blast the prospects of thy life ; Out-shame thy 
sex’s feelings tender? 



OUT-SHARPEIS:. 
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OUTSIDE. 


Out-slia*rpeu, zf. [Out- 15 b, 23 a.] trans I 
•f-a. To excite thoroughly to sharpness or bitterness I 
(plfs,), “b. To exceed in sharpness. ' 

1382 WScLiF yer V. 23 To this puple forsothe is maad an 
herte mystrowende and oute shatpende [L exasperans^ 
1865 Dickens Mut Fr ii 1, She would glance at the visitors 
. with a look that out-sharpened all her other sharpness. 
Out-sheath, -shed, etc : see Our-. 

Outshet, obs pa.t ofOursHUTo. 

Ou tshiA. Now dial. [f. Out- 3 + shft, of 
uncertain application in this combination.] In//, 
Outskirts (of a town), 

1592 Nashs P, Pemlesse 22 b, In backe lanes, and the 
out-shiftes of the Citie 1594 — Terrors of Nt E j b, Not 
in the heart of the Cittie but in the skirts and out-shifts. 
^1823 Forby Voc E Aitgha^ v, He lives somewhere in 
the outshifts of the town. 

Outshi’ne, v. [Out- iS, 14 ] 

1 . irons To excel in shining or brightness , to 
shine bnghter than. 

1596 Spenser F Q v. lx. si And all their tops bright 
glistering with gold, That seemed to out-shme the dimmed 
skye. 1667 Milton -P.X i 86 Hdw changed From him, who 
in the happy Realms of Light didst outshine Myriads 1820 
Shelley Vtstmi Sea 74 Those eyes where the radiance of 
fear Is outshinmg the meteors x8m Sw inbuske in igtA Cent 
Jan. go With stars outshimng all their suns to be. 
b Jig* To surpass in splendour or excellence. 
x6x2 Drayton Poly^-olb xviii 287 And he, all him before 
that cleerely did out-shme. 17x2 Steele Sped Na 268 1 3 
How few are there who do not place their Happiness in 
out-shining others in Pomp and Show 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr 4* It ymls* (1872) I 64 One magnificence outshone 
another, and made itself the brightest 

2 intr To shine forth or out poet. rare. 

X878 Gilder Poet 4 * Master ii Even the night is mine 
When Northern Lights outshine. 

Hence Outslu*ni3ig vhl. SLXxdffl, aJ- (in sense 
1) ; Outshi'xxer, one who outshines or surpasses. 

X754 R. O Cambridge Intruder 16 No art, no pioject, no 
designing, No nvalship and no outshining x8x8 Byron 
CA Ear iv clviii, This Outshining and o’erwhelmmg edi- 
fice [St. Peter's] Fools our fond gaze 1864 A sherdale Park 
1 . 128 The weak youn^ woman who had been outshone on 
some occasion at which she had reckoned on being the 
universal outshiner 

Oti"t-slii*nixig, vhl sb 8 [Out- 9 ] The action 
of shming out ; the emission of light or bnghtness. 

xtoS CuDWORTH Inte/i Spst i iv. § 36 382 The Effulgency 
or Out-shining of Light and Splendour from the Sun X863 
J G Murphy Comm, Gen. i. 14-19 Whatever remained of 
hinderance to the outshining of the sun, moon, and stars on 
the land x866 — Cofnm Exod xxviii, a Glory is the out- 
shining of intrinsic excellence 
So ning ///. a 8 , that shines out, effulgent, 

15^ Shaks. RtcTi, Illy I ill 268 My Sonne,.. A^ose 
blight out-shimngbeames, thy cloudy wrath Hath in eternall 
darknesse folded vp. 1647 H More Son§^ of Soul i iii xix, 
Surly Superstition, That clear out-shining Truth cannot 
abide. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gaywarthys xl. 373 With a 
purpose in his face, the sailor came, and all through her, 
this outshining puraose of his quivered and thniled. 
Out-shiimed: see Our-. 

Outshoot (QTi‘t|J? 7 t), sh. [Out- 7.] 

1 . The act or fact of shooting or thrusting out 

1897 Outvig (US) XXX. 237/1 A smart out-shoot of the 

hands before commencing the swing forward [in rowingj 

2 . Something that shoots out or projects; a 
projection or extension, Also^ 

x6x3 Markham Eng Hushandman i ii i. (1635) 121 That 
wall would have upon the inside . . lames or outshoots of 
stone or brick. X650 Bulwer Anthropomet xi When the 
hinder eminence or out-shoote is wanting 1887 Amer. 
Mtsstonary (N Y ) May 129 Churches and schools, with 
all their multitudinous outshoots of work, 

8 = Outflow. 

1622 Sir R. Hawkins Voy. S Sea (1847) 107 It hath great 
rivers of fresh waters, for the out-shoot of them colours the 
sea m many places. 

Outshoot Caut|Jj 7 *t), V. [Out- 18, 17, 15.] 

1 . trans. To surpass in shooting ; to shoot &rther 
or better than. 

ifto Falsgr. 6so/1jJ outshote,/? ouliretyre i^x Sidney 
A^, Poeirte (Arnfsi As if they out shot Robin Hood 
X&15 Bacon Ada. Leartu 11. xxui. 88 b, I doubt not but learned 
men with meane experience, woulde outshoote them in 
their owne bowe. 173a T. Boston Mem, xii. 404 Satan was 
outshot in his own bow and plied another engine, x^ 
Westm Gaz 13 July 6/3 Again we hear of our guns being 
outranged and outshot. 

b. To shoot beyond as a young branch ; also/^ 
X772 Holwel in Phtl. Trans, L 3 uL 129 The first he 
grafted is six years old, and has out shot his parent a feel in 
heighth. X857 W. Smith 7V/2r«rfrt*424The individual mmd 
IS progressive, and here and there one outshoots the others. 

2 . To shoot beyond (a mark or limit). 

*S4S Ascham Toxoplu 1 (Arb.) 19 This thyng maketh them 
suRimtyme to outshoote the marke. avjix Norris (J.), 
Men are resolved never to outshoot their forefathers' mark. 

3 To shoot out or forth j to project 

x6s8 Gurnall Cbr, in Arm verse 14. iliv (1669] ig/x They 
. that are so farr outshot from Natures weak Bow. a 1851 
Moir Evemng TranqmUtty 11, The woods outshoot their 
shadows dim. 

Ou'tshooitixigf, vhl, sh, [Out- 9.] The action 
of shootmg out or projecting ; +a projection {phs^ 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 13 Outake jie longest out 
schet}mge of dyuerse forlondes, wj}i he whiche Britayne is 
al aboute ey^e and fourty sihe seuenty howsand paas. 

So On*t-s]iooti]ig^ 7 . [OuT- 10], that ^oots 
out, projects, or protrudes 


1622 W. Whatelv Gods Eitsh, it 104 A good and hus- 
bandly Gardener will take away from the Vine all out- 
shooting and ouer gt owing thingb. 

OTftsbot, sb [Out- 7 ] 

L A projection; a portion of a building projected 
beyond the general line; a projecting upper story 
or the like; a pnit built on as an extension, north, 
X626 m York My$t (1885) Introd. 36 Of the Walkers for 
an Outeshott, iuj<?. c xSxy Hogg 7 ales 4p Sk 1 , 37 An out- 
shot from the back of the house. i8zo Scott Monast. xxv 111, 
There was connected with this chamber, and opening into 
It, a small ^outshot or projecting: part of the building 

2 Outlying land ; rough untilled ground. Se, 

x 825 in JeMiESOv. 

3 . Technical uses , a. Short for Outshot heinp : 
see next 3 (Simmonds Diet, Trade 1858.) b. 
White rags of the second grade iJ^enU Diet, 1890). 
OtL'tsboty ppl, a* [Out- i 1 ] 

1 Shot or thrust out , projected, thrown out 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cxxvi[i] 5 As arrays in hand of 
myghty swa jie sunnys of outshote [Vulg. fihi exaessorum], 

2 That IS * thrown out* or made to project beyond 
the mam line of building, etc. 

x8ao Scott Monast xiv, From the out-shot or proj'ecting 
window she could perceive that [etc ] 1836 M Mackintosh 
Cottagers Daughter 52 When that she came to the outshot 
stane she then fdl till her work. 

3 . Applied to Russian hemp of the second quality. 
X7p4 Riggtn^ 4* Seamanship 59 Petersburgh out-shot hemp 
IS little inferior to the Petersburgh braak hemp xSxa 
J Smyth Pract of Customs (1821) 307 Riga hemp is dis- 
tinguished by the Trade by the names of Rhyne, Outshot, 
Pass, and Codilla Hemp That from Petersburgh, con- 
sisting of Gleam Outshot, Half-clean, and Cedilla. 

Out-sbouidered to Out-sbove : see Out-, 
tOn’tsbout, jA [Out- 7.] The act of 
shouting out , a loud shout 
x^7^8q North Plutarch (1^6) 321 Crows fell down , 
which by chance flew over the Shew-place at that time that 
they made the same outshout. 

C^tsbou*t, V [Out- 18.] ham. To outdo 
or surpass m shouting , to shout louder than. 

a x66i Holyday yttvenal 120 As if he would implie that she 
outshouted them 1889 C Edwardes Sardtma X90 Trying 
to outshout his neighbour. 

tOu'tsboW, sb, Obs, [Out- 7.] Display, 
exhibition 

■553 Grimalde Czeef o*s Ojffices 11, (1558)^ Deeme them- 
selues able to attem stedfast glorie by false pietence and 
vame outshow 

Outsbow (autij<?n ), V, [Out- 15, 21,] 

1 , hwts. To show foith, exhibit poet, 

1558 Phaer Mnetd, vii, U iij b, Duke Auentine .. Victori- 
ously outshewes bisebaret faier. ax^avnEnglands Helicon 
Cij b. He blusht Ne durst again his fiene face out show. 
x8^ T. Hardy Wessex Poems 2 Then high handiwork will 
I make my life-deed, Truth and light outshow. 

2 . To exceed or outdo in show. 

X786 Mrs Bennett yuaentle Indiscret. HI. 71 Mrs GaVs 
sole ambition was to out-show and out-di ess her neighbours. 
So OiitBliowiiigr vhl sb [Out- 9], indication. 
x868 Mrs. Whitney P Strot^ xix. (iB^) aao The home 
that this IS the sign and outshowing of. 

Out-sbower, -shriet, etc. * see Out-. 
Ontsbri^ll, v, [Out- 18, 14.] 

1 . trans. To outdo or surpass in shrilling; to 
make a shriller noise than ; to exceed in shrillness. 

x6o5 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iit iil Law so For the loud 
(!)ornet of my long-breathd stile Out shrils yee still X644 
Z, Boyd Card. Zion in Ziods Flowers (188^ App. xo/a Let 
not the words of vame men with their noise. Out shrill the 
precepts of God’s divine voice. 1894 G. Moore Esther 
Waters xxxil 260 Like so many challenging cocks, each 
trying to outshnll the other. 

2 . mtr. To shnll out ; to sing shrilly, poet. 

ax2jg J Addis Elizah, Echoes ag Peace, Save when the 

nightingale outshnlletb. 

Outsbn*t, V. Pa. t. 5-6 -sebet, -abet, -sbyt. 
[Out- 15 ] trans. To shut out, exclude, ht, ^djtg, 
CX430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ir. xxxvui (X869) 90 The bodi 
.of whiche J haue spoken to thee is in alle degrees outshet. 
xttx Douglas Pal, Hon. nr. 498 That gantour tbo,..Was 
depit Lawtie, keipar of that hald Of hie honour, and thay 
pepill outschet. ax$sx Wyatt Poet, Whs (z86x)6 When 
fortune him outshyt Clean from his reign a X63X Donne 
Lam ofyeremym 8 When I cry out heoutsbuts my prayer. 

Oii*tBbxit,i//. a, poet. [Out- ii,] Shut out 
So Ou tsbu ttluff ppl, a, [OUT- 10.] 
x868 Geo. Eliot Sp Gyp^ iv. 297 Chanting, in wild notes 
Recurrent like the moan of outshut winds. 1876 Mrs. 
Whitney Sights 4- Ins, vi. 58 Where nothing is small or 
far-away, and nothing— even the glory— close and out- 
shutting 

Outside (ciu ts9i*d, au'tsdid), jA, adv. and prep, 
[f. Out a , Out- 3 + Side sb ; cf. Inside. 

As to the varying stress, see Inside ] 

A. sb, 

1 That side of anything which is w 4 hout, or 
farther from the intenor ; the external surface. 

X30S Charier relat, to Si Geoff's ChaM Windsor in 
Rel. Ant II, 116 The fanes on the outsid« of the quere, 
and the creasts, corses, beasts above on the outsides 
Maister John Shornes Chappell, Tindale Matt, xxiu. 

26 dense fyrst that which is within the cuppe and the 
platter, that the outsyde maye also be dene [m a 25 ‘ vtter 
side '] 1587 Golding De Mcmay vl 64 The spirit of the 

Lord houered vpon the outside of uie deepe. x6xs G Sandys 
Ttaa, X2X On each foot he hath five fingers, 3 on the out- 
side^ and two on the inside. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes 


(1673) They have climbed six foot high upon the outside 
of a wall, come in at a window, down on the inside, and 
away again 1705 Addison Italy 13 Ihe Duke of Dona's 
Palace has the best Outside of any in Genoa. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias i, V, F 9 He . . show ed the goddess of my devoticms 
the outside of the door 3893 Bookman June 79/ x Years of 
service in the Library had made him familiar with the out- 
sides of book^ but very little with their contents* 

^ b. The outer part or parts of anythmg, as dis- 
tinguished from the intenor, 

^ 1598 Barret Theor Warres 21 The most place of honour 
is the left and nght outsides [of a line of soldieisj. 1655 
E. Terry Yoy, E Ind 282 They usually live in the skirts 
or out sides of great Cities, or Townes. 1799 tr. H MeistePs 
L^ti Eng 31 notOy This absurd custom of riding on the 
outside of a coach 

c. Fencing, (See Inside sb, i b, quot, 1863.) 

2 . The outer surface considered as that which is 
seen and presented to observation ; theextemalpersou 
as distinguished from the mind or spirit; outward 
aspect or appearance as opposed to inner nature 

Immoit 6*177^^11. \ii (1714) 30 Sense Outsides 
knows, the Soul thro* all things sees. Shaks. Merck. 
V, I. ill 104 O what a goodlie outside falsehood hath 
X71X Steele Sptct No 33 r i She is no other than Nature 
made her, a very beautmil Outside. X793 Burke Lei to 
Windham Corr, 1844 IV. 201 Since I wrote last, the out- 
side of affairs is a good deal mended 1859 Elliot 
A Bede v, You’Jl never persuade me that I can’t tell what 
men are by their outsides. 

tb. Outer garments ; clothes. Obs. 

1614 B JoKsoN Barth Fair ii 1 , 1 have seen as fine out- 
sides as either of yours, bring lousy 1mm® to the brokers 
a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure iil 11, LIy Lord has sent me 
outsides, But the colours are too sad 

f c Something worn on the outside which con- 
ceals the real features; a mask, a visor; an effigy Obs, 
a 1656 Bp, Hall Rem, Whs (1660) 122 , 1 speak not for those 
that are meer outsides and visors of Chnstianity. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad vin. 210 Disgrace of Greece, meer outsides, 
where are now Your Brags? 

d That which is merely external; outward 
form as opposed to substance ; on externality. 

x66o tr Antyraldns* Treat, cone Rehg. ni. vi. 416 A Re- 
ligion which seem'd to consist wholly m out-side. x<^ 
Penn Rise 4 Prog Quakers 1 16 Christians degenerated 
a-pace into outsides, as Days and Meats, and divers other 
Ceremonies 1742 Young Ht Th vui 148 A region of out- 
sides 1 a land of shadows I 1886 Pater Intag, Portraits 
iiL (1867) 113 A penunous young poet, who . would have 
grasped so eagerly.. at the elegant outsides of life. 

3 . The position or locality close to the outer side 
or surface of anything, 

1503 Plnmpton Lett 180 , 1 lay at outside ij dayes or I cold 
have It 1S35 CovERDALE Ezeh xl s There was a wall on 
the outsyde rounde aboute the house, a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) CJiroJi, Scot. (S T. S.) I. 301 [He] chaplt him 
be the ane lyttill, and at ane outsyde watchit him 
i6xx Bible yueig vii, 19 So Gideon and the hundred men 
. came vnto the outside of the campe 01x677 Lavers 
Quarrel xlviii in Child Ballads (1886) iv. cix B 448/1 Will 
you walk with me to an out-side, Two or three words to 
talk with me? xfigo Bentley Pkal, x86 An Altar .. which 
is yet standing on the outside of the Town. 1784 R, Back 
Barham Downs II 167 It waits my Lord’s appearance on 
the outside the iron pales. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chut. 
xxxvL^n I open the door from the outside, I wonder? 

4 . The outmost limit; the fullest or highest 
degree or quantity, collog. Chiefly in phr, at the 
outside^ at the utmost, farthest, longest, or most 

X707 Mortimer Hush, xv. v. 78 Two hundred Load upon an 
Acre, which they reckon the out-side of what is to be laid, 
X852 Lit, Gaz Jan. 70/a In a few weeks, at the outside, we 
may expect to see [etaj. 1863 Fr. A KzuBV&Resid Georgia 
39 This woman is young, I suppose at the outside not thirty. 
1885 Law Tunes Rep LIII. 60/2 A red light . distant a 
quarter of a mile at the outside, 

5 . Anything situated on or forming the outer 
side, edge, or border: spec, (//.), the outermost 
sheets, more or less damaged, of a ream of paper. 

i6xs W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard (1626) 9 Little 
Orchards, or few trees, being (in a maiinei) all out-sides, are 
so blasted and dangered. x8^ Mayhew Land Labour I. 
267/2 The balf-quires contain, generally, xo sheets: if 
the paper, however, be of superior quality, only 8 sheets. 
In the paper-warehouses it is known as ’ outsides with no 
more than 10 sheets to the half-quire 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Tradty Outstdesy the extenor sheets of a ream of 
printing or wnting paper; spoiled dieets. 

6. Short for outside passenger on a conveyance. 
1804 in Spirit Pub yruls, VIII. 324 With the outsides he 

keeps no measures, insistmg upon five per cent, on all their 
baggage. X824 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. i (1863) 38 The 
outsides, and the horses, and the coachman, seemed rrauced 
to a torpid quietness. 1842 Syd. Smith Let. Locking tn on 
Railw.W\ss X859 II. 322/2 When first mail coaches began 
to travel twelve miles an hour, the outsides. . were never tied 
to the roofi 

7 . In phr. outside in (usually with turn} • So that 
the outer side becomes the inner ; — inside oat 

177X Smollett Humph, Clinker 23 Apr., The Orcus.. 
looks like Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned outside in 2825 
J. Neal Sro, yonathan II. x66 Preadiing.«as if the great 
world were to be turned, inside out, or outside in 1863 
Kingsley Water Bab. 1, 18 He did not know that a keeper 
is only a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher a keeper 
turned inside out* 

B. adj* 1. That is on, or belongs to, the outer 
side, surface, edge, or boundary, 

Outside caUpers. a par of callipers for measurlngthe out- 
side diameter of a body; outside edge {Skating) t see Edge 
sb yhi outside Jinishy requisites for completing theexterior 
of a wooden building (Webster 389a) j ontside {Jaunitng)ear r 
see Jaunting car. 
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(634 SirT« Herbert Traa* 184 [The] out*side beauty [of the 
dunan is] no way eqpdl to the inside goodnesse and vet toes. 
1703M0XOM Meek, Exerc 344 Outside and inside Lathing for 
Plastring* xj^TvxA^Horse-keetngJfusb xt^iag The Outside 
Rows of Wheat, from which the Earth is Hoed off) before or in 
the Beginning of Winter. 1^48 Anson's Vey 11. iv 158 They 
found her wales and outside planks extremely defective. 
1815 Citron, in Ann, Reg, 69 A Sailor, who was an outside 
passenger 2824 J. Johsso'i II 5^ Twenty quires 

to the ream, of which the two outside quires are called corded 
orcassie 1854 Ronalds & Richardson fV/ew Technoll, 
249 Ihfi outside walls aie built hollow, having an air-\ent 3 
inches wide 1867 Smyth Sailor's IV v d-ik , Outside Musiet - 
ftaper, a paper with the outer part blank, but the inner por- 
tion ruled and headed ; supplied to form the cover of ships’ 
books 1874 Knight Dui Mech, 429/2 Inside and outside 
calipers. 1887 Speciaior as June 866/1 On his ai rival in 
Dublin, he was profoundly impressed by the Irish outside-car. 

2. Situated, or liaving its origin or operation, 
without ; that resides without some place or area; 
that woiks out of the house, or out of a workshop 
or factory. 

X84X Penny Cycl XIX 260/1 Some engines have been re- 
cently introduced m which an attempt is made to combine 
the advantages of inside and outside bearings 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr, 4 Tt yrnls, II 38 Enough to have an outside 
perception of his degree and kind of ment. x86a Mrs Car- 
LYLC Lett III. 101 Mine [room] is quiet as the grave from 
outside noises 1871 Roitfledge's Ev, Bey's Ann, Dec 
28 Outside-cylinder engines are those m which the cylinders 
are placed outside the smoke-box 1900 Faltan Ne^us X. 
28/1 ' Outside * work means work done entirely in the home 
by an 'outside ’ worker. Mod Engage an outside porter 
to wheel your luggage from one station to the other. A win- 
dow affording no view of the outside world. 

b. AttsiraL Situated without the line of settle- 
ment , situated in the bush. 

x88i A C Grant Bttsk^Lt/e m Queensld I. m. 162 The 
cattle-buyer, who had a large experience 011 the out side 
country xSSg Mrs C Praeo Mead-Station II, iv 178 
I’m to have charge of one of the outside sheep stations, at 
what seems to me a liberal salary 

3. Not included in or belonging to the place, 
establishment, institution, or society in cj^uestion 

z88x Daify Ktws X3 Sept, 5/1 Outside opinion has evi- 
dently had Its influence on the City Fatheis x'Sbi^MancIu 
Exam 14 May 5/5 The outside public appear disposed to 
take Mr C— at his own valuation x88o in Pall Mall G* 

7 Aug x/z In matters relating to its exhibitions the Royal 
Academy stands on the same footing with regard to ‘ out- 
side ’ artists, as the Society of British Ai tists, the Institutes, 
and other private societies holding open exhibitions 1894 
IVesim Gas. 23 Apr. 6/x More destructive to the business 
of ' outside ’ brokers than the action of the Stock Exchange 
in depriving them of the ' tape 
f 4. That has only an outside, or external appear- 
ance, without internal reality or substance ; having 
empty show ; superficial. Obs 
1643 Milton r, vi. Where love cannot be, there can 

be left of wedlock nothing, but the empty husk of an outside 
matrimony 1679 Prance Addit Harr, Pop Plot ra Used 
by the Professois of that outside Religion. 1728 Pope 
Dune, 1. 13s The rest [books] on Out side merit but presume, 
Or serve to fill a 100m. 

6 . Reaching the utmost limit ; utmost, farthest, 
greatest, extreme. 

1837 Trollope Barekesier T\,z The outside period during 
which breath could be suppoited within the body of the 
dying man- 1893 Mundella in Daily Hezos ax Feb, 3/3, 

I believe ,, I have given you the very outside prices that 
are being paid 

C adv. (Short for on or to the outside^ 

1. Of position ; On the outside of certain limits ; 
externally; out in the open air; in the open sea 
beyond a harbour ; not within some body, associa- 
tion, or community that may be in question. 

18X3T D l^vmoxniy&LetUfi ,MaJir C (1890)35 They could 
. see every thuig that took place outside 1845 M Pattison 
Alrr. (1889) I. 17 The body., posted themselves, fully armed, 
outside, under the portico. 1848 Dickers Dombh lu. It 
was as blank a house inside as outside. 1863 Ducas in 
Essays Ser. t, 309 While the world outside was being op- 
posed, convinced [etc ] r866 Whittier Maids i^Aitiiash 
133 He better sees who stands outside Than they who in 
procession nde. 1872 Mark Twain Iwnoc, Ah 11. 20 ' Out- 
side there was a tremendous sea on. 

2. Of motion or direction : To the exterior. 

1889 ‘ R. Boldrewood * Robbery under A xxiv, The men 
and women weie ordered to come outside. Mod, Some of 
the party stepped outside to get abetter view of thelightning. 

3 Outside of, (efiOuTop). a. With- 
out the walls, limits, or bounds of ; not within ; 
extenor to ; also, To the extenor of, outward from. 
Outside of a karst {coUoq ) on horsebacks to get outside of 
{ylanfii (*) to swallow (so to he outside q/*)s ifi) UB, to 
master or understand (Farmer Auiencamstns 1889) 

1830-40 I Taylor Anc Chr (1842) II. vii. 303 The 
sepulchre lay outside of the ancient city. X878 O W. 
Holmes Motley 69 His objects of mteiest outside of his 
special work 1889 ' R, Boldrewood ’ Robbeiy under Arms 
XV, He looked better outside of a horse than on his own 
legs x^ D. Arrowsmith in Big Game JV Amer. 321 My 
wife said she knew, fiom his [a racoon’s] full stomach and 
his sneaking look, that he was outside of her pet turkey. 

b. 17, S, coihq. Beyond the number or body of, 
with the exception of. 

1889 Farmer Antencamsms s v , Outside of the trades- 
men there was no one at the meeting x8m Century Mag, 
xzifzt I do not often see anybody outside of my servants, 
bei^ not at all given to visiting 
35 prep (Shortened from outside of') 
(fVit&mt-side the doorls used, c;x76o, by li^s. F, Sheridan 
Stdniy Biddulpk II 2^, 111 . zzi ) 


1. Outside of; on the outer side of: external to. 

Outside the rofes without knowledge of a 

matter; m the position of an outsider. 

1826 J H Newman Aff// (iSot) I 140 As I came outside 
the Southampton coach to (Dxrord, I felt as if I could have 
rooted up St. Maiy’s spue 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 
670/1 [Engines] in which the cylinders are fixed outside the 
framing 1832 Gladstone Glean (1879) IV 151 All coun- 
tries outside the Roman border. i86x Lever One of "J hem 
111, Until I came to understand the thing, I was always 
‘ outside the lOpes 1878 Huxley Physiogr t8o The cause 
of the tides is to be found outside our eaith 

b. Beyond the limits of (any domain of action 
or thought, any subject or matter), 

1832 Gladstone Gleaiu {1879) IV 210 Those services, 
which lie outside the common routine. 1877 L. Tollemache 
in Fortn Rev, Dec, 848 Natural forces are in themselves 
neither moral nor immoral, but outside morality 1894 J T 
Fowler Adcannan Introd 67 Any description of them would 
be outside the purpose of the piesent work 

c Beyond, in addition to, besides, except. dteU. 
1868 Yates Rock Ahead 1 u, ‘ Outside them two, and the 
Squire in his grave . nobody knows the rights of the story * 

2 . Of motion or direction . To the outer side of, 
to the extenor of, to what lies without or beyond 

1836 Kane Aret, Expl, 1 . awx 384 [They] flung them 
selves outside the skin between us. 1883 Lav) Rep zg Chanc 
Div 451 The Court cannot go outside the pleadings in the 
present action 1896 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/2 ' Will you be 
so kind as to go outside the door and shut it?' 

S, Comb, Outeideman, a man who does work 
outside. 

x83x Mayhew Lond Labour (1861) II 447/1 The outside- 
man, whose business it is to attend to the pipe, which 
leaches from the cesspool to the guUyhole. 

Outsi’ded, a rare [f. prec. sb. + -ed 2] 
Havmg (such and such) an outside or surface. 

1674 N Fairtax Bulk 4- Selv 146 There are not two 
bodies so smoothly outsided, but that being clapt together, 
would leave as many leastings of room between them, as 
those they touch at 

Ontsi’dedness. [fi prec + -ness.] a. The 
quality of having an outside or surface, b. Out- 
sideuess, externality 

1834 J %aoTrT^iA\SiOidsCirc, Sc ^Client 11 224Dependent 
on the depth of the Imsket— on the amount of mistdedness^ 
to use an allowable eiroiession, possessed by the apparatus. 
1897 Coniemp Reu, Oct 536 A Celt standing outside his 
social world, would doubtless exaggerate whatever he had 
happened to carry with him into his outsidedness. 

t Ou'tsi dely, adv, Obs, rare’~'^, [f. Outside 
a, + -ly 2 .] Externally 

1803 W, Taylor m Robberds Menu I. 437 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice to edit 

Outsi’deuess. [f- Outside a, 4 -ness ] The 
quality of being outside ; externality, extemalism. 

1647 Trapp Comnu Matt, vi 16 Their outsideness is an 
utter abomination — < Comm Rev xvii. 4 To note her 
hypocrisie and outsidenesse, gold without, coppei within. 
1830 Bushnell GodtnCktisiz^j Our modern piety has 
an air of lightness and outsideness rather as if it were wholly 
of ourselves, not a life of God in the Soul 1883 Fortn Rev, 

X Mar 336 Ills evident outsideness towards it. 

Outsider (autssi dsj). [f Outside sb + -ee i ] 

1. One who is outside any endosure, banier, or 
boundaiy, material or figurativie ; esp, one who is 
outside of or does not belong to a specified com- 
pany, set, or paity, a non-member; hence, one 
unconnected or unacquainted with a matter, un- 
initiated into a profession or body having special 
knowledge, or the like. 

1800 Jane Austen Lett, (1884} L 243 There was a whist 
and a casino table, and six outsideis. x^3 Fonblanquc 
Eng Under 7 Admimst, (1837) II 334 Those he cannot 
entertam, the outsiders, 'without a home to cover them*. 
X844 m Marsh Ei^ Lang (i860) 274 [At the Baltimoie 
convention of 1844, a piominent member energetically 
protested against all interference with the business of the 
meeting by] outsiders. [The wotd, if not absolutely new, 
WAS at least new to most of those who read the proceedings 
and It was now for the first time employed in a senous 
way.] 1847 Lit Gas, July 499/1 All Irish fights ought 
to be left, by outsiders who value their own safety, to be 
fought out by the combatants 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho, 
li, He IS only an outsider, and is not in the mysteries. 
a x86o Lowell Jml (Bartlett), A large number of outsiders 
have gone to the free-soil convention at Buffalo x886 J K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts 31 Outsiders, you know, often see 
most of the game. 

b. Horse-Facing A horse not included among 
the * favourites and against which m belting long 
odds are laid ; one not ^ in the running ^ ; also Jig 

1837 G A Lawrence Guy Lamngstme xxv,It was evident 
he was still the favourite, and that all others were complete 
'outsideis'. 1874 Bornand My Time xxviii 273 As an 
outsider from an unknown stable may falsify all prognostica- 
tions about a Derby favourite 

2. In literal sense : One whose position is on the 
outside oj^ome group or senes ; an outside man. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. v, Here come two of the 
bulldogs, burstmg through the outsideis [of a football 
scrummage] ; in they go, straight to the heart of the scrum- 
mage 1897 F. Warunc Tales Old Regime 84 One day, 
PhilUps was ‘ outsider ' on his chain That is to say, he was 
working nearest the shaft in a gallery .West was outsider 
m the ac^jacent gallery. 

8, An outside jaunting-car 

1900 Wesim, Gas 19 Jan 10/2 If we are to judge by the 
figures set out by the Chief Commissioner of die Dublin 
Police ID bis latest report, the popularity of the ' outsider' 


is on the wane. In a single year the number of cars has 
been reduced by sixty two. 

4 . pi, A pair of nippers with semi-tubular jaws, 
which can be inserted into a keyhole from the out- 
side so as to grasp and turn the key. 

1873 in Knight Diet Meek 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp 
IS Jan r/8 Ihe burglary must have been well planned 
Three of the doors were opened by means of outsideis. 
Out- sifting to Out-sigh • see Out-. 
Outsigfht^ (au*tsMt). [Out- 7* Cf Ger. 
anssicht, Du. mtztcht] 

1 Sight of that which is without ; perception of 
external things, faculty of observation oi outlook. 

X603 Breton Old Man's Lesson Dj, If a Man have not 
both his Insight and his Ontsight, he may pay home for hit. 
blindnesse, 1863 E. FiTzorRALD Lei in kdin. Rev (iSgj) 
Oct. 383 Wiser men with keener outsight and in&ight z868 
Browning Rmg^Bk 1, 747 A special gift, an art of aits, 
More insight and more outsight and much more Will to use 
both of these than boast my mates. 

+ 2 Piospect beyond or ahead ; outlook Obs 
a 1598 Rollock Lect 1 Tims iii (1606) 165 When a man 
will not followe on Gods will, except he see a faire out- 
sight, and get great reasons wherefore he should doe this, 
or that.. The Lord will let him followe his owne will. 

+ 3 , The act of looking, look. Obs, 

1681 Rycaot tr, Graaan's Cntick 183 She showed a fair 
face, and outsight to all, but evil actions 
Ou’tsigbit 2 , Sc, and mrth. dial, Obs. or arc\ 
[Derivation uncertain * cf. Insiobt sb .^1 Movable 
goods or substance out of doois; also attrzb as 
ontsight plmishing. 

a X670 Spalding Tronb Chas, / (1831) 11 , 417 He distroj it 
the haill lawis of Strathbogie Coinefeild landis, ouisicnt, 
insicht, horss, nolt, scheip. X773 Erskine Instit ni viii 
§ 18 In what IS called outsight plenishing or moveables 
without doors, the hen ship may be drawn of hoises, cows, 
oven, and of all the implements of agiiculture, as ploughs, 
harrows, carts, etc. xSxa Scott JV^av xv. Their whole goods 
and gear, corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight and in- 
sight plenishing. x8i8 — Hrt Midi, viii. Poindings of out- 
sight and insight plenishing [1892 H Ainslie Pilgrim 
Land of Bums 69 (E. D D ), I saw nae wanworths gaun 
either in the outsight or insight plenishin’.] 

Outsi*n, V, [Out- 18, 17,] 

1 irans. To surpass in sinning ; to sin more than. 
1606 Sylvestpr Du Bartas ir iv, r. Trophies 1227 The 

Heav’n-sunk Cities m Asphallis Fen .Glad, by thy Sons, to 
be out-sinned so 176 VIcsir.\Senn Ixvi 29, Wks. 1811 IX. 
216 We The heathens unbaptiz’d out sin ! 177a Fletcher 
Logica Genev, X05 Should 1 out-sin Manasses himself. 

2 . To go beyond the limit of in sinning. 

1646 H, Lawrence Comm AngeUs 151 In a word, wee 
cannot out sm his pardon, or giace, by any thing but un- 
beliefe 1677 W Sherlock An^ T Dawson 17 Some 
men may out-sin the day of Grace 1724 R Welton Christ 
Fatih 4- Praci 209 A man has out-sinned the vertue of his 
Savioui's sacrifice 

Outsi ng, V, [Out- 18, 14, 15.] 

1 . irons. To excel m singing Also rejl, 

1603 Breton Dignitie of Man (1879) * 4 /® sweetnesse 
the Nightingale [will] outsing him, 1733 Swirr On Poetry 
How wrong a taste pievails among us; How much our 
ancestors out-sang ns 1878 J. Todhdnter Alcestis[x8^d^ p 
Our old Chiysippus, His eyes aglow with an immortal fire, 
Vows to outbing himself. 'Twill be rare singing 

b To oveicome or get the better of by singing 

1830 Miss Mittord Village Ser iv (1863) 222 She would 
sing over the mashing tub out singing Maltha's scolding 
1883 Atlmimuni 19 Sept 378/3 Eadi appeared to be trying 
to outsing the othci. 

2 . a, mtr To sing out ; to burst out into song, 
b. irons. To expiess by singing. 

1877 Whittier Witch of Wenham 226 The meadow-lark 
outsang x886 Good Words 308 This joy the birds outsing. 
Out-sister : see Out- 2. 

Outsi't, D [Out- 17, 18.] 

1. irans. To sit beyond the time or duration of. 
X638 Osborn Adv, Son (1673) 24 That such as begin then, 
though they out-sit the Sun, will be delivered of the fury 
before the Watch be set x^a South Serm (1697J I 28 He 
that prolongs his meals how quickly does he out-sit his 
pleasure? 1882 Woodford in Life of Bp Wtlberforce III 
337 We outsate the twilight, drawing from the nch stores 
of the old statesman’s memory. 

2 To sit longer than. 

1883 G Meredith Diana xxvlii, Dacier could allow Mr 
Hepbuin to outsit him 1894 Comh Mag May 496 Bab 
outsits all the other guests at tea. 

Out-skiU to Out-skip s see Out-. 
t Ou'tsld’Xl. Obs, [f. Out- 3 + Skin. Outer 
or external skin ; epidermis. Also Jig, 

1640 Shirley Coronation v. i, The barke and outskinne of 
a common wealth. 

Ou-tsfcLrrer. Sc, rare, [f. Out- 8 + shiner^ 
SouKBEB, a scout.] A scout ; «= Outsooubbr. 

1831 Tvtler Lives Scoii Wof ihzes 1 . 413 He had acquired 
by ms spies and outskirreis a perfect knowledge of the dis- 
position of the army of Lorn. 

Outskirt (au’tdcojt). [Out- 3.] 

1. The outer border. Now only m pi, 
a. 1396 Sfenser State Irel Wks (Globe) 66B/1 They 
mighte keepe both the 0 -Relyes, and also the 0-Farrels, 
and all that out-skirte of Meathe in awe. 

b 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb, 11 § 84 He lay near New- 
burn in ihe Out-skirts of Nortbmnberland 173a W. Fownes 
in Swift's Lett (1766)11 167 There aie many places, in the 
out-skirts of the city very proper 1778 Phil, Trans 
LXVIH, 136 The parishes comprehend many central parts 
and also contain all the out-^rts. 1831 Ht. Martineau 
Life m Wtlds viii, roa On the outskirts of the wood were 
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the dwellings 1861 Geo Eliot S7lirs M 3 One of those 
barren parishes lying on the outskirts of cmhsation . in> 
habited by meagre sheep and thinly -scattered shepherds. 

i8ax Lamb £iza Sen i Old Benchers I 71 , Ihe 
remote edges and outskirts of history 1829 Carl\le Misc^ 
(1857) II 78 The wondrous outskirts of Idealism 
2 attnb. or qmsi-ae^\ Situated on the outskirts. 
1B3S Is\AC Taylor S^tr De^oi vi (1855) 270 Homd and 
sanguinary rites prevailed among the less civilized and out- 
skirt nations of the empire 1841-4 Emerson Ess Ser. ir. 
VI (187Q 156 This is but outskirt and far-off reflection and 
echo of the tnumph 

Hence Ou tshdrberi one who stands or hangs on 
the ontskirts 

zBqx Col, Hawker Otary (1893) II 28 At least xoo more 
[rooks] were picked up by outskirters and other parties* 
1878 Stevenson Inland Voy (1896) 223 To he e\ en one of the 
outskirters of art, leaves a line stamp on a man's countenance. 
Outski'rt, V. rare. [f. prec. sb . cf. Skirt ] 
irans. To skirt, a. To form one of the outskirts 
of, to border b. To pass along the outdcirts of. 

18x8 Keats E^tdym. i 250 What time thou wanderest at 
eventide Through sunny meadows that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms x£bo T Hardy IVessex Poems 
4^ I did not out-skirt the spot That no spot on earth excels. 

Hence OatsMrtiiig pph a., bordering, lying on 
the ontskirts. 

1845 Darwin P'oy Hat 111 (1870)42 The outskirting houses 
rose out of the plain like isolated bangs* 

Out-slander, etc see Our- 
Outsla'ngf, V. [Out- 21.] irons. To outdo 
in the nse of slang. 

1848 Thackeray Van Fair xxxiv. Put him at Iffley Lod^ 
and he could out-slang the boldest baigeman z866 Felton 
Anc ^ Mod Gr, II l iv 156 Dealing m slander and slang 
until they have outslandered and outslanged the natural 
masters of these vulgar arts. 

Oiitslee*p, V. [Out- 17, 18, 16.] 

1 , irons. To sleep beyond (a specified time, etc.), 

1590 Shaks Mlds H .\ L 372 , 1 feare we shall out-sleepe 

the comming mome, As much as we this night haue ouer- 
watcht 18x4 Cary Dante (Cbandos) 3x0 [A] babe, that had 
outslept his wont 

2 , To sleep longer than (another'). 

1690 Shadwbll Anu Btgot v, Thou wouldst outsleep the 
seven sleepers. 

3 , To sleep (a period of time, etc ) out or to an 
end; to sleep till or beyond the end of. 

1784 CowPER Task VI 313 Where on his bed of wool and 
matt^ leaves He has outslept the winter. x86a Mrs: 
Malcolm tr FrtytaFs Pict. Germ. Life L 172 When he 
had outslept his drumcenness he roused himself 187X-4 J, 
Thomson Ctiy Dread/. NU xni. ii, He would outsleep 
another term of care 

Out-slide to Out-slink : see Out-. 
tOutsli'ng, V. Ohs. [Out- 15.] tram. To 
sling out, throw out from or as from a shng. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 5987, I sbal hym make his pens out- 
slynge, But they in his gerner sprynge 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot II, 13 Tha within hes maid defence ncht lang, Bmth 
arrawis sdaot, and greit stems outslang Attouir the wall 
1647 H. More Song of Soul vl. ii in. v, Tis opinion That 
makes the thundnng engine murd’rous balls out-sling. 

t Oatslijp, z' Obs. [Out- 15, 17.] 

1 irons To slip away from ; to evade, escape, 

<»x643 J. Shtjte fndgem % Mercy (1645) 193 Filthy people 

that outslip the morning prayer. 1693 Prideaux Lett. 
(Camden) 164 Ye ofiicers on horseback rod after him.. but 
he outslipd them all and got clear away. 

2 To let slip by, to miss. 

1649 Blithe Eitg Imfiroo Impr. (1633) To Husband Man, 
1 am confident better sometimes lose the land, than land, 
seed, and all your labour, as many do that outslip the season. 

+ Outsme'll, V. Obs. [Out- 15,18] 

1 . irons To smell out, discover by smelling. 

1550 Bale K (Camden) 77 S. IsTayeithat is suche 

a lye as easely wyll be feite. D, Tush, man, amonge fooles 
it never ivyll be out smelte. 

2 . To surpass m pungency of smell; to smell 
stronger than ; also jig. 

Harsnet Pop Impost 71 Venly these doe out-smel 
the Devil by farre 1847 PoL Ballads (i860) I 44 The plot 
outsmells old Atkms' breeches; 

Out-smrlei [Out- 18 c, 18.] irans. a 
To overcome by smiling, b. To outdo in smiling. 

1830 Miss Mitfobd Village Ser iv. (1863) 222 She would 
smile through the washing-week, out-smihng Martha's 
frowns. 1894 K Bridges Shorter Poems 39 Autumn lingers 
but to outsmile the May. 

Out-snatch, -snore, etc. • see Out-. 
Outsoar (autsoo j), zi [Out- 18.] irans. To 
soar above or beyond; to exceed in height of 
flight, Chiefly 

2674 Gozfi Tongue ix § 13 Let them clog their wings with 
the remembrance of those who have outsoar'd them m 
true worth Z74X Richardson Pamela II 286 This amiable 
Girl . will out-soar us both, infinitely out-soar us. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Anr. Leigh i 4x0 By how many feet Mount 
Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe. x&a Literary World s 
Feb 117/z Attemptii^ to outsoar Milton's eagle wings. 

Ou't-sole. [Our- 3.] The outer sole of a 
shoe, which comes in contact with the ground. 

1884 Knight Did Mech. Suppl. 649/2 To secure the out- 
sole to the insole for future sewmg or pegging. Z8I94 Daily 
Hews I May 8/3 One stall where oak outsoles, hemlock half- 
soles, Virginian oak sides, are displayed. 

Out-sozmet, -sound, etc. : see Our-. 
On-tspa:]!, sh^ S. Afnca. [f. Outspan v.^ 
The action of outspanning or unyoking ; the time 
01 place of outspanning ot encampment. 

VOL. VII. 


x8$2 Blackat Mag LXXI 294 You take a stroll with your 
gun during the ‘ out-^^pan ’ x88s W Greswell in Macm. 
Mag. Feb, 284/2 An extemponsed lunch at a well known 
OTthpan, consisting of many \eldt dainties. 1899 IVestm. 
Gas I Nov, 4/3 Every town has a public outspan, where 
cattle can grzize and travellers stop for the night. 

atiriS xZj 9 Routledge^s Ev Boy's Ann. 339/2 AAer 
reaching our outspan ground. 1884 Chr, World 21 Feb. 
*34/3 A walk round about the outspin places was interesdng 

Ou tspa n, sb:^ [Out- 7 : cf. Outspan z/.-j 
The extended or outstretched span (of an arch> 

1887 Browning Parlejings, B. de Matidexnlle a, Earth’s 
centre and sky's outspan, all’s informed Equally by sun’s 
efflux. 

Outspan (oirtspaen), z^l South Afnca. [ad 
Du. uitspannen^ f, tni adv., + to span, 

sketch, bend, put horses to.] To unyoke or un- 
hitch oxen from a wagon; to unharness horses; 
hence, to encamp, a inir. b. irans. 

a. xS^BuRCHFELTyac I 52 They very frequently unjoke, 
or outspan, as it is called, at Salt River. 1850 R. G Cummino 
Hutttet^s Life S Af-. (ed. 2) I 59, 1 marched right through 
the town and outspanned about a quarter of a mile be>ond 
It 1893 Selous 'Iiao. S. £. Africa 10 We outspanned 
near a Boer farm 

b. 1866 Port Eltz Telegr 6 Nov., Found guiltj’^of stealing 
twenty reims .from a wagon outspanned at the North- 
end. 1883 J Mackenzie Day~dawu m Dark places 8 The 
six waggons, when * outspanned' for the night, were drawn 
near to each other. 

Hence Ou*tspa uned ppl. a , -spanning vbt. sb 
1893 Month Feb X97 He was standing by the out-spanned 
wagon. 1899 Strand Mag, Mar 270/1 [He] pointed .. 
to the outspanned bullocks 1894 H Nisbet Bnsh GirVs 
Rem. p III, I do not think we forget these ‘ out-spannings ' 
while we are driving our cattle in other directions 
Outspan, v.^ rare. [Out- 14, 17.] a intr. 
To stretch out or extend in span, as an arch. b. 
irons. To extend beyond the span of. 

1882 H S Holland Logic ^ Life (1885) 254 The lines of 
connection lose themselves, vanish, outspan our sight, x8^ 
Skhine Under Two Queens i 18 When the storm-rack dnves 
leeward, the rainbow outspannetb. 

Outspa'rkle,?. [Out- 18] iram. To exceed 
in spailding ; to sparkle more than. Hence Out- 
spa Tkledppl. a 

1648 J. Beaumont Piyche r. Ixxxiv, When the starry Pea- 
cock doth display His train’s full Orb, the winged People 
all Let their out-sparkled Flumes sullenly falT. 1655 tr. 
Com. Hist. Francion xB E>es that out-sparkled his 
preaousest Stones. 1821 Byron Sardan ii i 47 As many 
glittering spears As will out-spaikle our allies — your planets. 
1871 Browning -P r. 1x51 Earthborn jewelry Out- 
sparkhng the insipid firmament Bine above Term 

Outspeak (autspf k), v. [Out- 17, 18, 15, 14 ]- 
fl* irons. To utter or express more than; to be 
superior to m meaning or significance Ohs, 

1603 B JoNSON Sejtmus i ii. Why, this indeed is physic ! 
and outspeaks The knowledge of cheap drugs. 16x3 Shaks 
Hen, Vi II. Ill 11. 127 His Tieasure, I finde at such proud 
Rate, that it out-spe^es Possesbion of a Subject. 

2 . To outdo or excel m speaking , to speak louder, 
better, or more forcibly than, 
x6o3 B. Jonson K Jos *s Coronat. Eniertaiftm. Wks. 
530/2 Whose graces do as far outspeak your fame As fame 
doth silence 1658 Cokaine Trappolm 1 11, Admired Princess, 
you out-speak me much. But never shall out-love me x868 
Lynch Rtvulet cxxi u. What, will the pnnee outspeak the 
voice That pierced to Lazarus in his grave? 

8. To SMak (something) out; to utter, declare. 
1635-^ Cowley Davideis n. 177 The Praise you pleas'd 
(great Pnnee) on me to spend, Was all out-spoken when you 
stil'd me Friend x8u Lynch Theo Tnn. xiL 23X A love 
IS imaged in the sky. Too great to be outspoken 
4 tnir. To speak out, utter one’s voice. 

[1804 Campbell Ld. VUm's Dan. v, Out spoke the hardy 
Highland wight. I'll go, my chief, I'm ready,] 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A 1. u. And now outspake the Corpoxm a 1865 
Aytoun Schetk ofStnat u, And thus outspake the Moor. 
Ou'tspeaker. [Out- S.] One that speaks out 
1858 Trench Synon H. T, vi. (1876) 20 The jrpo^jjtijs is 
the outspesker. 

OtL ts;pesi< kiuif, nhh sb. [Out- 9 ] The action 
of spealmig out or uttering in words, esp. straight 
out or without reserve ; frank or candid utterance. 

X845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Sen i ia 29 These may be deep 
out-speakings of the spintual needs of man 1865 Sat, Rev 
29 July 136/x Briskness and outspeaking and brevity are 
vutues which go a long way in buying and selling. 


in buying and selling. 
a. [Out- 10], that speaks 


out, that speaks plainly ox candidly. 

x8h Dickens Mart, Chuz. xxxvi. You are for ever telling 
her the same thing youraelf in fifty plain, out^speaking ways. 
2859 Helps Fn^s in C. Son ii. 1 , 1331 1 have always been 
an outspeaking man. 

f Outspe'ckle, Obs.rare~'^. A spectacle 
or laughing-stock. 

x6 . Jande Telfer xxx. in Bord. Minstrel, ‘ Whae drives 
thir kye? ' gan Willie say, ‘ To make an outspeckle 0’ me ? ’ 

Outspee’d, n. [Out- i8*} trails. To surpass 
or outstrip in speed ; to ran faster than. 

X704 Hearne Duct, Hist, (X714) L 324 Twelve Colte they 
bore him cou'd their Sire out-speed 1724 R. Welton 
Christ Faith 4* Pract. 150 As swift as he rode he could not 
outspeed the Divine vengeance. x8oa (!)ampbell LocAiel's 
Warning aj I.0 1 the death-shot of foeraen outspecding, he 
rode ^mpanionless 1867 J. B Rose tr Virgils Mueid 
337 The maiden .on foot outsped the horse. 


337 xne maiden .on looc ouispca luc non 

Outspe'iidi V. [Out- 17 , 18.] 
1 . irons. To exceed (resources, a 


spending. 


(resources, a limit, etc.) m 


1586 WiiETSTONF Eng Minor x$i His ryot in the end 
out^nded both his fortune and credit, i6^ Prpvs Diary 
20 Feb., He do confess our straits here and e\er>«here else 
arise from our outspeuding our revenue iSxi W Tayior 
in Robberds Mem. II. 345 We out-spend our mtaiis, 1805 
Chamb. Jrnl XII. 828/1 She divined that otherwise he would 
outspend his fortune 

2 . 'lo surpass m spending; to spend moie than 
(another). 

2840 Mrs. F. Trollopf Michael Armstrong ii, He had 
already acquired more envy and hatred among lus friends and 
neighbouis by [etc.] than by all his successful struggles to 
outspend them all t866 Howells Venet Life 35a King 
Cole nas not a jollier old soul than lllustrissimoof that day , 
he outspent princes. 

3 In pa.pple Outspe nt, exhausted. 
x8i8 Byron Mazeppa iw^ Outspent with this long course, 
Ihe Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse. 1825 Hogg 
Queen Hymietrs His steed outspent uas clotted o’er His 
neck with foam, 

Ou'tspend, sb, rare^^. [f. prec • see Out- 7 ] 
Expenditure, outlay. 

1859 1 - Taylor Logic in Theol 275 It is a mere outspend 
of savageness, to no end 

Out-spent, [Out- n] Exhausted, 
completely spent. 

1652 Benlowfs Theoph.\vi,E\\M\, Lord fill My out-spent 
raptures by thy all re;^ring skill, xazx Shi li ey Prometh 
Unb, m. iv r4x His own [willj Which spurred him, like an 
outspent horse, to death* 

Out.sph.ere to Out-spiH: see Out-. 
Ontsprn, v. [Out- 14, 15 b, iS.] 
fl mtr. To spout out. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F, Q, iv ix, 27 lhat through the cllfts the 
vermeil bloud out sponne 

2 irans To spm (a thread) to its full length ; 
said Jig. of the thread of life, etc 
x6x6 B, Jonson Epigr, \lu, Or that his long-yeam’d life 
Were quite out-spun, 1634 Sir T Herbert Tiao 127 Till 
hee had out spun the yeares of old Methnsala i844WinTTiER 
7 exas 13 Patience. . with her weary thread outspun Murmurs 
that her work is done 

3 . To outdo or excel in spinning. 

X742 Young Ht. Th, i 380 On this perhaps .we build Our 
mountain-hopes, spm out eternal schemes Ab we the Fatal 
Sisters could outspin. 

Out-spirit to Out-splendour: see Our- 
Out-spi't, V. [Out- i8.] iram. To outdo 
or surpass in spitting (venom). 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyc/ie xviii ebu, Menander by That 
cankering liquor so infected grew That Simon he out spit m 
Heresy. 

Oii'tspi:ttiu&, vhl sh. [Out- 9 ] The action 
of spitting out ; mat which is spat out. 

1870 A, B Mitford m Fortn, Rev, 1 Aug. 143 These 
outspittings from pious months 
OxL'tspO'lcen (stress vanable), ppl a. orig. Sc 
[Out- II, from speak mi, the pa. pple. has here 
a resultant force, as m ^well spoken ^ well read* ] 

1 , Given to speaking out; free or unreserved in 
speech ; candid, frank ; direct in speech 

x8o8 jA^ncsoN, Outspoken, Given to freedom of speech, not 
accustomed to conceal one's sentiments, S, 1620 Smugglers 
II. IV 63 I’ve heard she was a wee out-spoken 1824 
Scott Let to Joanna Badlie 9 Feb in Lockhart, He is 
not, you know, very outspoken 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
11 I, IV, (^miile IS wittier than ever, and more outspoken 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp xvi, I am perfectly honest and 
outspoken. 1884 Pae Eustace 15 He is very outspoken j but 
he does not mean to be rude. 

b. Of things said : Free from reserve, distinct 
1869 Trollope He Knew Iviii (1878) 323 Priscilla's approval 
of her sister's conduct was clear, outswken, and satisfactory. 
z88o Forin, Rev Feb. 2x3 Mr. Gladstone's outspoken 
observations 1882-3 Schaff Encycl Relig Knowl, III. 
2(^ A party with very outspoken reformatory tendencies. 

2 . Spoken out, uttered, expiessed in words. 

1882 Miss Braddon.^//. l 33 'All tliat is to be 

known of the outside of him , said Jessie, answering the 
girl's outspoken thought 

Chl'tspO’lceillyp adv. [f. prec. + -by 2 .] In an 
outspoken manner ; straightforwardly, candidly. 

X855 Tatfs Mag, XXII, 422 Many women do love as 
eagerly, as outspokenly, as pursuingly— as Caroline Hel> 
stone IS said to have done 1869 Xusk in Q, o/Atr § 9 Both 
of them outspokenly religious, and entirely sincere men. 

OtutstjO'kenuess. [f. as prec. -h - mess] The 
quality 5 being outspoken , frankness of speech. 

X852 S G Rowe Recoil, of R, R. Wermeley (1879) 1x3 
‘The mam feature of his character was openness, or, to com 
a word, outspokenness. Whatever he thought he spoke 
right out 1854 Mrs. Gaskell Horth 4 S, vm, But the very 
out-spokenness marked their innocence of any intention to 
hurt her delicacy. 1893 A. V Dicey Leap in Dark 194 You 
cannot from the nature of things combine the advantages of 
reticence and of outspokenness. 

Ontsport, etc : see Out-. 

Outspread (autspred), sb. [Out- 7.] 

1 The action of spreading out; expansion. 

X84Z Calhoun Wks, III. 604 The rapid and wide out«?pread 
after game, pasturage, or choice ■^pots on which to settle 
down, K. I miBERPORCE Doct Incaruation v. (1852) 
96 That mighty outspread of the Fourth Empire 
2 . concr An expanse or expansion. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Le^h vii. 291 Pushing wide 
Rich outspreads of the vineyards and the corn. 1895 A. 1 . 
MbConnochib >dii. (ed 2) 89 Formerly thehaugh*. 

at this point was but a barren out-spread of the Tanner 
Ou'tspread, ppl a, [Out- ii.] Spread out 
or abroad; expanded, extended, diffused abroad. 

85 
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1695 J. Edwards Petfect Script 326 This ixf&nsum is 
the out spread firmament 1743 J Davidson ^neid vn. 
iSx On the outspread skins x8^ Kingsley Saint Maura 
tp And plead with outspread arms 

Chitspread (autspie'd), v. [Oitt- 15, iS ] 

1 , trans. To spread out; to stretch out, expand, 
extend* 

a 1340 HAMFOLcPwftw'xIiii. 22 If we outsprede our head 
til alien god c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret , Goa Lor^h. 109 
It ys a dispytous Instrumentj j)Ht outraredys it in many 
maners. Fairfax Tasso xrir Ixv, Scorching sunne so 
hot his beames outspreeds i8ao Keats Hyfiervnt 1 287 
Their plumes immense Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded 
were 188$ H. M. Stanley Congo xxvi II 6 That white- 
oollared fish eagle out-spreading hts wings for flight 
1 2 . To exceed m expanse, Obs, 

1650 Fuller Pt^ak m ix. 338 Grant the King’s Palace 
outspread the Tei^le in greatness. 

Ou'tsprea'diugr, vbl sb, [Our- 9] The 
action of spreading out, 

c 1400 tr. Secrefa Secret ^ Goo Lorish 90 pe Icynde of >e 
planetys ressayues he kynde of out-spred^g of waterys 
x86o Pusey Mvn* Projk, 112 So wide and universal shall 
the outspreading be. 1883 A Roberts 0 , T, Revision v. 
106 Can any understand the outspreading of the clouds? 

So Ou tsprea a,y that spreads out 

z8i8 ScxfnHrt* Midtotn xxijThen, weel may we take wi' 
patience our share and portion of this outspreading reproach. 
x8^ Bushnrll God vt Christ 32B An outspreading era of life. 
Ouiisprinff , sb. [Oot- 7.] The act of spring- 
ing out or forth ; the issuing out, 

1SS7 Pnmer Sarum Ps. Ixiv, Thou multipliest the 
springes of it with soft showers, it shall englad the out- 
spnnges. xSpz Froudb Cath. Are^on Introd. 12 The era 
of Eluaheth was the outspring of the movement which 
Henry VIII commenced. 

Outspri’ng, v [Oui- 14, 18 ] 

1 . tnfr. To spring out, issue forth, (In ME two 
words ; now only poetic ) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9^2 Duntes J^er were strong Inou, 
hat pet fur out sprong Of helmes al aboute 0x386 
Chaucer Doctor's 7 *. iii The fame out sprang on euery 
syde Bothe of liir beautee and hir bountee wyde 1500-30 
Dunbar i’cmfxxxui. XXI The fowlis all at the fedrem dang 
Quhill all the pennis of it ow[t]sprang 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam v vl 5 From every tent,. Our bands outsprung 
and seized their arms 
tb. To spring hy birth. Obs 
a 1547 Surrey j^netd iv. (xs57) Eij, There comen is to 
Tynans court Aeneas one out^rong of Troyan blood 1596 
Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hut Scot, 1 zio Flunshed, and sum- 
tyme outsprang frome thir generatiouns mony men excellent 
in the commendatione and gude reporte of leiming & virtue. 
2 irans. To spring beyond or farther than 
x6ax Lady M. Wroth Uremia 402 A .second Brother 
lined, whose ill out-sprung the elder. 

So Ou*tspri nging ttbL sb, 

1398 Trevisa Sarth De P, R, viii. xxviii. <1493) 34X 
Sbinynge is outspryngynge and streming out of the sub- 
staunceoflyghte 

Out-sprout to Out-Spurt : see Out-. 
f Ou*t-spy. Obs, One sent out to spy, a scout. 
c X470 Henry Wallace vii. 802 The out spy thus was lost 
fra hlakfad^bane. 

Out-squall to Out-stall : see Onr-. 
Outatand (outstie'nd), v, [Out- i 5 b, 17, 14 ] 
X. irons, 1 , To stand or hold out against ; to 
resist to the end, to endure successfully. Now dial, 
X57X Golding Cedmn ou Ps, xlL 13 David manfully out- 
stood those assaults of temptacions. 1639 Gaulc Holy 
Madn 163 A Lion will outstand a Man 1695 Woodward 
Nai Hin Earth i. (1723) 40 Sure never to outstand the 
first Assault ci6oo K. White Lett, Poet. Wks (1837) 323 
Outstand the tide of ages. 1805 Eugenia di Acton Nuns 
0/ Desertll.^j Who has experienced and outstood the base 
designs of him she loved and tiusted 1875 Sussex Gloss 
s. V , He wanted to have the calf for three pound ten, but I 
out-stood him upon that 

b. To maintain in opposition; to contradict (a 
person) obstmately. dial, 

1658 A Fta Wuris' Surg. v 362 Those Nurses .which 
were to look to the Children, outstand it most that the 
Child was not hurt 1883 Hamph Gloss av, She out- 
stood me wi’ that 'ere He 1887 Kent Gloss, s.v,, He outstood 
me that he hadn't seen him 

2 . To stand out or stay beyond (in time), arch, 

x6ix Shaks Cymb 1 vi. 207, I haue out-stood my time. 

X7014 Stanhope Pare^hr 11 458 If we out-stand the Season 
of Grace, X856 Emerson Eng, Trmit xvi, (1902I i6r. 

IX. tnir, Cf. Outstanuino vbl sb, and pj>l. a, ' 
8, To stand out distinctly or prominently. 

^ *785 Johnson, Outsiand^ to protuWate from the main 
body 1848 Clough Boikte \i. Cottages here and there out- I 
standing hare on the mountam xooo S Phillips PaoU ^ 
Francexa ir, 50 The foam is on his lips, The veins outstand. 
4 . Of a ship : To stand out or away from the 1 
land; to sail outwards. 

1866 Whittier Dead Ship ffavpsweU 13 Many a keel 
shall seaward turn And many a sail outstand. 
Ou*t8lta:nder. Sc, [Agent-n. from prec (sense 
l).] One who stands out in dissent or lesistance. 
a i$jQ Spalding Troni, Chas 1 (1850) 1 , 153 To bring the 
^ Marques , . and all vther outstandens to cum in and suhscrive 
thair covenant Ihd, (1792) I 223 He was a papist, and 
outstander against the good cause, zpoe W. Watt A herdem 
^ 267 The only important outstandexs from the 

subscription to the promise of canonical obedience* 

On^tflita'ndijafir, vbl sb, [Ou®- g; cf. Out- 

fiTAJTO®] '■ 

fl. A juttmg out or projecting; a projection. ' 
18x1 (loTa^^Surmonipiuent d^s tones^e. chuffie oqtstanding, ! 


I or swelling of the cheeks 1624 Wottom ArcJat m Rehg, 
(165X) 245 Pergolt which are cei tain ballised out-standings 
1 to satisne cunosity of sight 

2 The action of standing out in opposition. Sc, 

a 1670 Spalding Troub Chas I (1850) Z 231 Banf payit 

seveirhe for his outstanding xpoo W, Watt Aberdeen 4 * 
Banff ^ 251 For outstanding agamst the good cause Irvine 
of Drum and Gordon of Haddo were arrested 

3 pi Outstanding amounts ; unsettled accounts. 

x 85 x Goschcn For, Exch, $ Such as had outstandmgs 

abroad which they were entitled to draw m xBp* Pall 
Modi G 20 Apr 5/2 If the Aigentme Government were 
un^le to pay up outstandings. 

Ou'tsta'iiding (stress variable), a, [OuT- 
10 : cf, Outstand »,] 

1, That stands out or projects; projecting, pro- 
minent, detached. 

161X CoTGR s V Herccy Full of sharp, strong, and out- 
standing pins. X870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, vil 148 
The gigantic leaf furnished ..with outstandmg veins of 
great depth 1^8 Huxley Physiogr 168 The outstanding 
wedge shaped masses were once connected with this mam 
body 1806 DazlyNms 9 Api, 6/5 Those who prefer supple 
and clmging fabrics to those which axe stiff and outstanding. 
2 fig Standing out from the rest; prominent, 
conspicuous, eminent , sti iking. 

1830 HERSCHnL.y/«rf Nat Phil, ii vl (1851) 154 A violent 
outstanding exception, i860 Tusey Mm Proph, 264 The 
great outstanding facts, which our Lord has pointed out. 
xSpo Blac^, Mag, CXLVIII 670/1 The most outstanding 
speaker in the General Assembly 1899 Spectator ii Feb 
208 There are many interesting articles but there is hardly 
one of outstanding importance. 

3. That stands out in resistance or opposition. 
€ij6^o Spalding Troub, Chas, I {17^ I 132 0 ain.) Out- 
standing ministers 

4 . That stands over or continues in existence; 
that lemams undetermined, unsettled, or unpaid. 
Outstanding term', see Term 

1797 W Taylor m Monthly Rev, XXllL 447 The difference 
between the outstanding debts and credits 1833 Herschel 
Astron xi. 341 Still leaving outstanding; and uncompensated 
a minute portion of the change, whic^ requires a whole 
1 evolution of the node to compensate 1858 J Martineau 
Studies Chr 222 A nobleman whom he had dunned for an 
outstanding debt. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed a) V, 77 Among 
citizens there should be no outstanding quarrels 
5 That sets a comse outward. 

*775 Adair Amer Ind, 216 The outstanding parties for 
war, addi ess the gieat spirit every day till they set off. 

Outsta're, v, [Out- i 8 h.] tram. To outdo 
in staring , to stare longer or harder than ; to put 
out of countenance hy staring ; to look on (the 
sun, etc ) without blinfang or flinching, 

XS96 Shaks. Merck V, 11 1 27 ((Do i), I would outstare 
the sternest eyes that look. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev, 
III V, I will Outstare the terror of thy giimme aspect 
1646 CRASiiAwDelights Misses, On Isaacson' s Chronol y The 
eagle's eye, that can Outstare the broad-beam'd day's 
mendian 1855 Bailey Mystic 47 He sate and all the stars 
outstared, Gazing them down, dog, centaur, eagle, bull. 

On'tstart, sb, [Out- 7.] The act or point of 
starting out , outset 

z866 Dora Greenwell Ess, 152 In the first outstart of his 
immortal journey 1899 Baring-Gould Bk, of West I v. 75 
The whole effect is marred by the one mistake made at the 
outstart. 

Ontsta*rt, [O ut- 14, 15, 17, 18.] 

1 . xwifr. To start, spring forth suddenly. (Properly 
two words.) 

X383 WvcLiF yudith xiv. 15 And be out sterte with oute 
to the puple c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr, T 227 The peple 
out sterte and caste the Cart to groiinde x85S Browning 
Heretic's Trag ix, Petal on petal, fierce rays uncloses 
Anther on anther, sharp spikes outstart 

+b. irans (or intr, with dative). To start out 
from, escape from. Obs 

14x3-20 Lydg. Chron Trcyi, ii, Pelletis.,kept Jmn close 
y* nothing him outsterte 

2. tram. To spring or go beyond ; to take or 
have the start of, to go ahead of. 

XS93 Pass, Mcmce (1876) 80 He cannot see a werck out- 
stait the bounds of modestie x6as Jackson Creed v. i § 4 
Even when this faith, shall be converted into perfect sight, 
everlasting confidence shall not outstart, but rather follow it 
1865 Pall Mall G, 16 May 10 Watermen can usually out- 
start amateurs. 

Hence Outsta*rter, one who starts out in front ; 
a pioneer ; Outsta'xting vbl sb, 

X73B in Mrs BarbauldZr?/^ Richardson (1804) 1 . 16 The., 
servile pursuit of those tracks which are opened for them by 
anti ministerial more popular outstarters 1794 C^oleridge 
Relig^ Musingsl, 94 He fromhis small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting 1 

Out- state to Out- stature : see Out-. 
Ou’t-Staitiou. [Out- i, 3 ] A station at 
a distance from head-quarters or from the centre 
of population or business ; a subordinate station 
on the outskirts of a distiict, etc. Also attrib 
^ 1B44 Astatic Jrnl June 120 Life in an Indian outstation 
is, indeed, as simple a one as can well be imagined. Ibid, 
Tunei37 In outstation life there is . .more intercourse between 
European and native society. 1859 H* Kingsley G, Hmnlyn 
xxvii, Sam started off .to visit one of their out-station huts. 
1870 Wentworth Amos Thome iii a6 On an outstation 
in the Australian bush x88a De Windt Equator 34 The 
remainder are quartered at the various forts or out-stations 
along the coast, and m the interior of the country. 

Ou*ista:tio]].ed,///.a. [Out-ii.] Stationed 
or placed outside, in the open air, etc. 


1868 Adm Fitzrov m Times 12 Apr , C:auses of ram or 
snow wluch we can feel by the outstationed instruments. 

Outstay (autst^Oj «'• [Out- 17, 18.] 

1 . irons. To stay beyond the limit of ; to exhaust 
by staying; to overstay. 

x6oo Shaks. A, Y, L \ vx 90 If you out-stay the tune, 
vpon mine honor , you die 1635 Quarles Embl Hieroglyph 
Vl (1718) 338, 1 have out-staid my patience. 1693 Southerne 
Wwes Excuse iil 1. x88i H, James Porir Lady li, She 
had alieady outstayed her invitation. 1893 Fenn Real Gold 
(1894) 31 You are afraid of outstaying your welcome. 

2 To stay longer than 

1689 Shadwell Bury F iv, 1 will out stay him 1783 
Mad D’Arblay Diary 19 June, Mr Pepys, and I, out- 
stayed the rest near an hour z88o Mrs Forrester Rey 
4* K II 181 Mis Fitzallan outstayed all the otherguests, 

OutsteaT, v [Out- 14, 15.] 

1 intr. To steal out, slip away furtively (In 
ME two words,) 

c 1250 Gen, 4 - Ex 2B82 Du art min ^ral, ?at hidel-hke mm 
Jond vt-staJ GX510 Douglas K Hart 11 401 Strenth is 
away, outstoUing [= outstolen] lyk ane theif 

2 . trails To steal away fiom Ql person) secietly 

1673 0 Heywood iDzRmj, eta (1883) III 1978116 charg'd 

him not to goe but he out-stole her, and went 1877 Brown- 
ing Agamemnon 68s Either some one outstole us or out- 
prayed us — Some god— no man it was the tiller touching. 

Outstea'iu, 2^. [Out-i8] To excel 

in steaming , to steam faster than. 

1863 Sat Rev XIV 187/2 A ship big enough to eat her 
up, and also to have outsailed and ontsteamed her 

t Out-ste^nt, ppl a Sc [f. Out- 1 1 + Stent 
stretched.] Outstretched 
x6o5 Montgomerie Mindes Mel Ps xix 3 The firmament 
And heauens out-stent. .Thy bandy woik and glorious praise 
proclaim. 

Ou'tstep, rare [Out- 7.] The act of step- 
ping out ; the ^ step ' in a march, 

18^ Browning 4 Bh x 426 Careful lest the common 
ear Break measure, miss the outstep of life's inarch. 

Ontste p, » [Out- 17.] tram. To step outside 
of or beyond, to overstep. 

*759 Goldsm, Enquiry x Misc. Wks (Globe) 441/2 The 
actor .who by outstepping nature, chooses to exhibit the 
ridiculous ouiri of a hmlequin under the sanction of that 
veneiable name [Shakspeie] x8zp Metropolis III. 12 He 
outstepped the bounds of moderation 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I, xxg Here. .Socrates and Plato outstep the truth. 

So Ou tste ppiuff vhl, sb [Out- 9], a stepping out 
of one*s course. 

x6m Sanderson Serm (1681) II 18 When a man, thus 
walking with God in the mam, hath yet these outsteppmgs 
and deviations upon the by. 

OU't-still. [f. Out- 3 + Still sb , a distillery ] 
In India : A private still licensed by government 
outside the limits of the areas supplied with liquor 
from central distilleiies Also aitnb, 
x 2 B\ Pall Mall G, 30 Aug 1/2 The so called outstill system 
which finds favour with the Bengal Government carries 
death and ruin into the sober and peaceful homes of frugal 
industw 1897 J A Graham Thresh, Three Closed Lands 
111 41 This IS one of the out-stills for whose abolition there 
was much agitation a few years ago, 

Out-sting, etc. . see Out-. 

Ontsti*nk, w. [Out- i8 c, i8 ] 

1 . irans. To overpower or drive out by stench, 

a x66i Holyday Juvenal 86 African oile out-stlnks, nay 
drives-away African, or the most rank, serpents 

2 . To stink more than, surpass in stench. 

£1620 Trag, BarnaveltvL vi m Bullen6> PI IL 241 Body 
a me, How their feare outstincks their garlick 1 1656 Earl 
Monm tr. Boccalinty Pol Touchstone (1674) 290 Assafoetida 
that would out-stink a Pole-cat, 1808 Southey Lett, (1856) 
II 74 In Borrowdale there is a well which, 1 dare be sworn, 
will out-stink Leamington water 

t Ou*t-sto:p. Obs rare, [Out- 3.] (app.) An 
outside guard. 

z4 . Fencing in Rel. Ant, I 308 [see Im-stop 1 . 
Out-storm, etc, : see Out- 21. 

Outstrai'u, v [Out- 15, 18.] 

1 tram To strain out ; to stretch out tightly, 

XS91 Spenser Vtrg Gnat 280 All his [a serpent’s) folds 
are now in length outstramed x8oz Southey Thalaha 111. 
xviii, When the dooi -curtain hangs in heavier folds * When 
the out-strain’d tent flags loosely, 

2 . To outdo by strainmg or strenuous effort. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. cxlxv, But vivid John., 
Quickly his Fellow-traveller outstrein’d In Ardor's race. 
fOu'tstray. Obs, [Out- 7] The act of 
straying from the nght way ; aberration. 

1643 Trapp Comm, Gen xxii, 3 The mother and nurse of 
all our distempers and outstrayes 1647 — Comm , Melt, 
Theol 683 He sends for us by his Spirit in our out-straies, 
and looks us up again. 

+ Ou't-stray:ing, vbl. sb, Obs, « prec. 

x6x9 W, Whateley God's Hush i, 10$ The wickednesse, 
and out strayings, and finall renolts of some, a x6m — 
Protot, (1640) 153 If he finde us in our outstraymgs, andgive 
us both direction and will to come into the nght way agame 

Outstrea'iu, v, poetic, [Out- 14.] mtr To 
stream out. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xxxiv. Wide was the wound, the 
blood outstreamed fast XB78 Whittier To W F, Bartlett 
31 When the white light of Christ outstreams From the 
red disk of Mars. 

So Ou'tstreaming vbl sh, and ppl, a, 

1846 Trench Mirac, xiii. (1862) 240 An actual outstreaming 
and outbreathmg of the fulness of his inner life x886 
Aihetmum 20 ]^eb 266/3 Rapid out streamings of matter 



OUTSTEEAT, 


OTJT-TAZE. 


from the head [of a comet] 1895 TJdnker VII.^ 354 The 
eternal world, whose atmosphere ib God's outstreaming glory. 

t Outstrea't, v, Obs rare, [f. Our- 14 + 
Stbbat tnir To exude ; to distil or flow out. 

a 1631 Donne Souh 344 They did not eat His flesh, 

nor suck those oyls which thence outstreaL [1^9 Browning 
NedBraiis 180, I strike the rock, outstreats the life<stream 
at my rod I (Refers to Donne in note )] 

tOu*t-stree*t. Ohs, [Out- i, 3] A street 
outside the walls or in the outskirts of a town. 

Z704 Hearne Dud. Hist (17x4) 1 . 438 With lodging in 
those out'Streets for the Riders of the said Horse. 1722 
De Fob Plague (1756) 2x6 When the People came into the 
Streets from the Country they would see the Out<streets 
empty. 1755 in Johnson 

Ou'tstretcli, sb, [Our- 7.] 

1 . The act or fact of stretching out. 

1863 Mrs Whitney Faith Gariney^i (ed 18)94 Brought 
her thoughts home again from their far outstretch X87Z 
Browning Balaust, 2486 Its outstretch of beneficence Shml 
have a speedy ending on the earth. 

2 An outstretched tract , extension, extent 

1864 Gd, Words xzji This south-western outstretch of Eng- 
land 

3 . The distance to which anything stretches out. 

x888 O, Craw KURD Sylvia At den 308 A passage little 

broader than the outstretch of my two arms. 

Outstre'tcli, v [Out- 15, 15 b, 17, iS ] 

1 . traits. To stretch out or forth. (Chiefly 

7 a 1366 Chaucer Font, Rose 1515 And doun on knees he 
gan to falle, And forth his heed and nekke out straughte To 
dnnken of that welle a draughtei itex Spenser mmopot, 
87 So did this file outstretch his fearefml homes. cx6x4 Sir 
W Mure Dido ^ ASneas iir 236 Ships .With wings owt- 
streatch't, all vnder equall saile. 1823 Byron Island iv. ix, 
Abelard .his arms outstretch'd. 1877 Browning 
non ZX08 Hand after hand she outstretches. 

2 . To extend in area or content , to expand. 

1647 H ISloisc&Songo/Soulii App.idv, Wherefore this wide 

and wast Vacuity, Which endlesse is outstretched thorough 
alL 1687 Sc Metr Ps cxxxvi 6 Who did outstretch This 
Earth so great and wide, a 1758 Ramsay Fox turned 
Preacher a 8 [He] preach’d, And with loud cant his lungs 
out-stretch d. x8^ Dickens Bam Fudge 111, The great 
city, which lay outstretched before him. 
o To stretch to its limit, to strain. 

1607 Shaks. Ttmon v. in* 3 Tymon is dead, who hath out- 
stretcht his span. 1645 Milton Teirach Wks. 1738 1 . 251 
Outstretching the most rigorous nerves of Law and Rigour. 

4 . To Stretch, beyond (a limit, etc ), 

X5p7 Beard Theatre Gods yudgenu (16x2)277 So fanre did 
his impudenae outstretch the bond of reason 1839 Bailey 
Festus I (1852) 6 My mercy doth outstretch the universe. 

J Eadie Comm Gal 194 The divine and illimitable 
wilf always outstretch its [dogma's] precision and logic. 

■f 5 . To outstnp in a race. Obs, 

A 16^ Sir W Monson Naioal Tracts u (1704) 270/1 Grey- 
hounds strove to outstretch one another m a Course. 1703 
Collier Ess Mor Suhj 11 (1709) 94 They, out-stretch the 
Speed of Gunpowder, and Distance Light and Lightning 

On'tstretcked (-stretjt), fpl, a, [Out- ii.J 
1 , Stretched out in length or breadth ; held forth ; 
extended. Said esp. of the arms. 

*S 3 S CovERDALE JcT, xxi 5, I my selff will fight agaynst 
you, with an outstretched honde. Ibid, xxvii. 5 With my 
greate power & outstretched arme a 1625 Fletcher Double 
Marriage iv. i, We that have Laught at the out-stretch’d 
arm of tyranny. 1725 Pope Odyss xn 29B Thw call, and 
aid with out-stretcad arms implore. x8|9x T. Hardy Tess 
(1900) 142/3 He knelt down beside her outstretched form, 
and put his lips upon hers. 

2 Stretched in area or compass ; distended. 

1603 Shaks. Meas for M, n. iv 153 With an out-stretcht 
throate He tell the world aloud What man thou art. 

Hence f Outstre'tchedness, extension. 

1^4 N Fairfax Bulk 4 r Selv 42 For as^ Gods Eternity is 
not endless longsomness, so neither is his Immensity un- 
bounded outstretchedness* Ibid 34, i<^ 
Oii*tstre:tc]ier* [Out- 8.] One who or 
that which stretches out ; an extensor. So 
stre to'hiiigvbi.sb,SLadppla. [Out- 9, lo], stretch^ 
ing out, extending, extension. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Bnt 44 The centre which is now 
named Scotland is an outstretchyng of the north partie of 
hntayn. x6oo J Pory tr Leds Afhca Introd. 41 A caTC 
very well knowen in regard of the eminency and outstretdi- 
tng thereof. 1654 Gataker Disc Apol, 52 A haughtie, hold, 
out-stretching, and selfe-confiding spirit 1854 Owen Skel, 
« 5 - Teeth in Ctre, Sc, Organ liat. 1 , 227 In the hat the 
fingers are lengthened, attenuated, and made outstretchers 
and supporters of a pair of wings 1866 T G. Murphy 
Comm, Ex, xiv 30 On the outstretching of Moses’s hand. 
Outstri’de, v, [Our- 18 ] trans. To surpass 
m stndmg, to excel in length of stride; also 
i6xo B. JoNsoN Pr Henrfs Barriers Wks (Rtldg) 377/® 
With arcs triumphal for theu: actions done, Out-stnding the 
Colossus of the Sun. x6ax Bp H. King Serm, 25 Nov 57 
That which outstndes the largest fable in Quid, the Golden 
Legend 1898 Wesirn Gaz. 31 May 5/2 He [a horse] was 
apparently beaten rather for speed than for stamina, or 
possibly outstridden by his gigantic rival 

Outstri'lce, v, [Out- i8, 15 ] 

1 . tians. To excel m stnkmg; to deal swifter or 
heavier blows than. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, 4- Cl, xv. vi. 36 A swifter meane Shall 
out strike thought, but thoimht will doo't, 1663 Davenant 
Siege of R, ii 50 [A] Few Rhodian Knights, making their 
several stands, Out-stnke Assemblies of our many Hands 
1 2 . To strike out (letters or words) poetic Obs, 
xjgd Drayton Heroteal Mp,, Matilda to K, yahn Poems 
(1^37) x88 This sentence serves, and that my hand out 
atrik^ t That pleaseth well, and tins as much nushkes, 1604 


376 

Hieron Whs 1. 565 That which one. .author likes, The same 
another cleane out-stnkes. 

Outstrip (outstrip), V, [f. Out- iS, 18 c, i/ 
+ Strip ^ to run or advance swiftly, to sp^, 
scud, ‘whip’.] 

1 . trasts. To pass in running or any kind of 
swift motion j to outrun, leave behind m a race ; 
to escape from by running. Also with direct 
imagery of a race 

X580 Lyly Euphucs (Arh.) 4x9 When I runne as Hi^o- 
manes did with Atlanta, who was last in the course, hut first 
at the crowne So that I gesse that woemen are eyther easie 
to be out stripped [ed. 1582 tripped], or willing 2594 Shake. 
Fxh, III, i\ 1 42 Ihy Mothers Name is ominous to 
Children, If thou uilt out-stnp Death, goe crosse the Seas, 
And hue with Richmond X603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. 
Soc ) 4 The deer Outstrips the active hound. 2748 Anson's 
V<y HI 111 328 Mr Gordon, being fresh and in breath, 
easily outstripped the man, and got before him to the Com- 
modore, x86o Tyndall Glac, ii Axvii* 382 If a plastic sub- 
stance. flow down a sloping Canal, the lateral portions, will 
he outstripped by the Central ones 

2 . transf, and^ To excel, surpass, get aliead 
of, or leave behind, in any kmd of competition, or 
in any respect in which things may be compared. 

1592 Nashe P, Pentlesse D ij b, He so far outstript him in 
viianious words that the name of sport could not perswade 
him patience X607 Norden Surv Dial, i. 9 They striue one 
to outstnp another in giuing most. 1665 Bunyan Holy Ciiic 
(1669) 91 They out-stript all the Prophets that ever went 
before them 0:1797 H. Walpole i 7 /wi Geo.II{iZ\’^) II ix. 
30X Fox, not to be outstripped in homage to Argyle, justified 
the measure. ^ 1834 Pringle Afr Sk xi 342 Pxomismg ere 
long to nval, if not to outstnp the pres>ent capital. 

+ b. To exceed as a quality. Obs, 
x6xo B. JoNSON Alch v. Epil., If I have outstript An old 
man’s gravity, or strict canon, think What a young wife 
and a good brain may da 1632 Litkgow Trav in 123 
The Riuer Simois whose breadth all the way hath not 
outstripd the fields aboue two miles 
1 3 . To pass beyond, leave behind (a place). Obs, 
1632 Lithgow Trav, viu, 343 Scarcely had we out*stnpd 
Rhyneberg a Dutch mile 
Out-strive, etc : see Out- 18 b. 

Ou’tstroke. [Our- 7 ] 

1 . A stroke directed outwards, 

2874 Knight Diet, Mech, 627/1 On the completion of the 
stroke, the steam is allowed to ^ass freely from one ride of 
the piston to the other, producing an equilibrium of effect 
during the out-stroke. 

2 . Mining, The act of striking out: see quot. 
1893-4. Also attrih in oiUstroke-rent, 

1851 (jREENWELL Coaldrode Terms Northumb ^ Durh, 
42 Outstroke rent, for the privilege of breaking the barrier, 
and working and conveying underground the coal from an 
adjoining royalty. 1857-8 Act ai ^ 22 FicL c. 44 § 20 By 
way of out-btroke or other underground communication 
2893-4 NortJmmbld, Gloss, s. v., Instroke is the passing out 
of a working royalty into another royalty Outstroke is the 
act as regarded by the lessor of the entered royalty. 

Out-Strut to Out-subtle : see Out-. 
OutSXtCkeu (au tsz7 k’n), a. Sc, Lem, [f. OuT- 
12 + SucKEN ] Outside the sucken; free from re- 
stuctiou to a particular mill for the grmdmg of 
com; not subject to astrietCon, The opposite of 
tnsuck&n, 

X773 Erskine Instit (ed.2) II. ix §20 314 The duties pay- 
able by those who come voluntarily to the mill are called 
outsudeen or out-town multures. 2896 J Skelion Suvan, 
^ JVint Balmawhapple i 172 The sma* sequels o’ the out- 
sucken multures. 

Out-SU*ffer, v. [Out- i8.] trans. To sur- 
pass in suffering. 265x1 1855 [see Out-labour]. 

Out-suitor to Out-superstitxon: see Out-. 
OtLtSwa^g|[er« v, [Our- i8.] tram. To 
surpass in swaggering. 

X607 Lingua V viL in Hazl Dodslty IX. 439 Ay, wilt see 
me outs\vagger him 7 1630 B Jonsom New Inn iv u. They 
out-swagger all the wapentake, 1884 L. Oliphant Haifa 
(1887) 203 They [Oncntals] must never he allowed to out- 
swagger you. 

Out-swarm, etc. : see Out- 7^, 

OuiiSWOar (-swe» [Out^ i8, i8 c ] trans. 
To outdo or surpass in swearing; to overcome or 
bear down with swearing 
1588 Shaks. L L L i. u 67 Me thinkes I should out- 
sweare Cupid XS96 — Merck, V, iv iL 17 Weele out-face 
them, and out-sweare them to Shad well Am, Bigot 

II, I will out-swear the deepest gamester in ISladnd. 2816 
Sporting Mag XLVIII 217 Always allowable, as long as it 
can be concealed or out-sworn. 

Out-Bweat (-swet), v Obs, rare, [Out- 10, J 
trans. To work out by sweat or toil. 

ax6»s Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M 1. L Out upon’t ! 
Caveat emptor • Let the fool oat sweat it, That thinks he 
has got a catch on’t 

Outsweo'p, [Out- 14, i 8 b ] 

1 . intr. To sweep out, move out with a sweep, 

2867 G. Macdonald Poems, Three Horses xviii. If a man 

withstand, outsweeps my brand ♦ I slay him on the spot. 

2 . trans. To sweep beyond. 

2887 G L. Taylor Cenien. Poem 13 Apr, in Liir, Mag 
(U. 5 ) Jan. (x888) 403 Our Davies’ three legged nothing’s 
integration Outsweeps subUmest winged imagination. 

Ou*tSWee:pi^i [Our- 9 ; cf. sweep 

ont^ The action of sweepmg out; concr, that 
which is swept out, refuse. 

?535 CovBRDALE X CoK iv. 13 The very outswepinges ofy* 
woude, yee the of scowringe of all men 


Outswee'teu, [Out- i8] tram. To 
surpass m sweetening or m sweetness 
xfixxSiiAKb Cymb i\ 11 224 No, nor The leafe of £gbn- 
tine Out sweetned not thy breath. xSfiyTcNNVSONZ.^^ m 
Life (1897) II 11 47 'I he eets of ofiice outsweetened b> the 
sweets of out of omce. 

Outswe*!!, V, [Out- i8, 17, 14, 15.] 

1 . trans. To exceed in swelling or inflation ; to 
swell out more than. 

x6o6 Shaks Tr, ij- Cr iv. v. 9 Blow villaine, till thy sphered 
Bias cheeke Out swell the colheke of jpuft Aquilon 1809 
W, Irving Kmcherb vi. 1 (1849)312 Striving to outstrutand 
outswell each other like a couple of belligerent turkey cocks 

2 . To swell beyond (a point or limit). 

1658 Hewyt Repent, ^ Convers 185 The waters out- 
swelling and broking down their banks, have overflown 
both our Church and btate 2659 Fuller App Inj Irmoc 
II 69 But this outswelleth the proportion of my hooke. 
2695 Woodward Nat, Hist Eai th iii. i (1723) 141 So fiJhog 
the Rivers as to make them out-swell their Banl^ 

3 . To swell out, inflate. 

x8oo Hurdis Fax, Village 222 Shudd'ring he sitSi in hor- 
rent coat outswoln. 

So On tswe Uiagf^/, a, [Out- 10], swelling out 
2678 Cudwortk InUll Syst, i. v. 826 Body being Dulkie 
or out-swelling extension 

Out-swift, etc. . see Out-. 

Ontswi'm, V [Out-i 8] To surpass 

or excel m swimming, swim faster or farther than 
2603 Br^on Dignitie of Man (iSto) 14/2 In swiftnesiie 
the Hare will outrunne him, and the Kolphin outswim him. 
a x6x8 Sylvester Maydeits Blush 595 Some on swift Horse- 
backe to outswim the winde. 2897 Daily News 17 June 5/4 
The bird [penguin] can outswim thefish with thegreatest ease, 

Out-swindle to Out-tailor ; see Out-. 
t Out-take, V, Obs, Forms: see Out adv, 
and Take v,* also contr, 4-6 ontake, (5 owtake, 
otake),^!! pple, outaken, outaue, etc. [f, Out- 
15 + Take v. ; ong, rendenng L* enpere, exapere,’\ 

1 . trans. To take out (/«/.); to extract, draw 
forth J to deliver, set free. 

a 1300 E E Psalter yfl, 5 Torn, Laverd, and my saule out- 
take [L. ertpe]. Ibid, cxxiii. 7 Our saule als sjiarw es of 
land Outane [L erepta\ fra snare of huntand. c 1450 Merlin 
VI. xoo Neuer noon . . ne shall it not oute take x5g6 Dal- 
rymple tr Leslie's Hist, Scot I 47 Excepte it schortlie had 
beine outtakne, incontinent the coue it had filht full 

2 . To take out from thereckomng; to exclude from 
a class or category ; to specify as left out ; to except* 

a 1300 Cursor M 764 (CotL) Of al be tres [ive ette] hot of 
an, be midward tre is vs outtan [v rr. out tane ; vte tane ; 
out taken] CX380 W\clif Sel, Wks III, 516 Seynte Poul 
bat putteb alle men m subjeccioun to kyngis, outtakeb 
neveie on 0x450 ti De Imitatione iii xliL 113 , 1 outake no 
binge, hut in all Jnnges I wol fiode be made bare. 1464 
Rolls ofParlt Y. 534/2 That they he except, forprised, and 
outtaken of this Acte. 1567 Gude 4 r Godlie B, (S* T S.) X47, 
I out tak nane greit nor small. 

Hence Out-taking, f ou(t)ta*kand pr,pple,i 

c^z&X’prep. = Exoeptino A.i, 2, 

CX37S Sc Leg Saints xi, {Symon ^ yudas) 119 pax suld 
al de owtakand nane, Ibuf xxxiii {George) S7 Man ore best, 
outakand nane. X839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 2xx Out- 
taking those who have eyes trained to see. 
fOTLtrt9L'^k!e^pple,iprep,{cmj,adv,) Obs, Forms : 
see prec, [Ongmally a soutihem form of Out- 
taken pa, ^le. (see next), passing, like it, imper- 
c^tibly from a pple. to a prep, and a conj, adv. 

But as ouUiake was not a northern form of the pa.^ pple. 
(which was there outdaken and ouidanie),^ its participial 
nature would not he apparent to northern writers, and these 
prol^bly took it for the imperauve of the vb. * see h below.] 
a as pple. : Excepted, being excepted. 

2387 Trewsa Hrgden(Sio\ls)l. 337 Out take men \Caxien 
reserued men ; Higd, exceptis homimbus] alle bestes beeb 
smallere b^^ tbid. V* 369 All Italy outake Rome {MS, 
Harl Rome exqepte: Htgd excepta Roma] ^xAao Chron 
Vilod, St 619 pe organys of be lemys oujt take, c 2420 
Pallad, on Hush, x 723 Al maner puls is good, the ficche 
outake. cx4aa Hocclbve yereslaus*s Wife 628 Neuere so 
shal flier man do to me.. outake oonly he. 
b. app. as imperative : Except 
CX330 K. Brunnc Chron, (18x0) 332 In alle Breteyn was 
nouht . A fest so noble wrouht . . Out tak Carleon 25x3 
Douglas PEnets v. xii 61 Wes all the navy, out tak four 
sdiipplslostlL ^uatuarannssis}. 

o. Where the participial or imperative notion is 
merged in a preposition : Except , with the excep- 
tion of; save, but; « Except i. 

(For the a instances, in which the elements are written 
separate, the prepositional analysis is doubtful.) 

ft. tf X375 Cursor M 652 (Fairf.) Of trees and fnite,.al 
sal be pyne oute take {other MSS, hot, hut] ane, 2398 
Trevisa Barth, De P,R, v 11. {ToUem. MS.), pat hauen all 
be body of a man out take be heed [L./riSP/^ caput), c 1440 
Gesta Rom xxxvi 141 (Add. MS.) Tne Stewaxde . . put of 
alle his clothes, oute take his sherte. 

j 9 la 1366 CaxvcERRom Rose 948 For al was golde, men 
myght It see, Outake the fetheies and the tree. 1387 Trc- 
VISA Htgden (Rolls) II, 139 Hely hab vnder hym (}ante- 
brifigeschire outake Merslond {Harl ir, Merlonde excepte: 
HiA prater Merlond] 2444 Rolls of Parlt, V. iii/a 
He vilanisly toke of all . . her clothis of her body, otake her 
smokke. 2496 Dives ^ Paup, (W de W ) i. xxiii 59/ r Euery 
planete is more than all the erthe outake the mone & mer 
cury x^o M, Nisbet New Test, vi Scots Mark xi 14 He 
fand natmng outtak leeues [Wycuf* out takun leeues; 
Vulg, prmter folia]. x6xs T. James Corrupt Scripture 111. 
XX No citie out-ti^e Euey, that dwelled in mount Gahaon 
d. As conj. adv , preceding that ( « Except conj, 
i) or a preposition. 
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*387 Trevisa Htgden (Soils) IIL 423 Out take ]>at \Higd 
iHSi quod] he is ]« worse beef Jjat stelej> most Ibid, I V» 39 
In every place out take in J>e Psawter [Higd, piaster quam. 
in psalterio] 14.33 Rolls o/Parli IV. 452/1 Ou take alweys, 
3rat al clothesi called Streites . . have licence of sale and 
deliveraunce [etc]. 

t Out-tEi keUf fa,pple,i 

Forms ; see Out-take v, [pa. pple of Out-take v, 
Ong. used in concord ^vith a sb or pron. in the absolute 
case C= Latin ablative absolute), e.g excepts su& vtahe^ 
ME *his moder qut>taken', *out*taken his moder' Both 
these orders were in use, but the latter was the prevailing 
one ; and the position and effect of the pple. being thub 
equivalent to those of a preposition, it became at length 
itfentified with the prepositions cf the equivalent Excrpr 
Like other prepositions also (e. g. bt^fore^ it was 

used to connect a suboidmate to a principal sentence, ong 
with fhait subseq^ alone^ and thus became a conjunctive 
adv or subordmating conjunction ] 

A. pa pple, (m concord with, and following, 
a noun in absol. case) « (Being) excepted. Cf. 
Except i b. 

<^975 Sainis ii. [Pmihii\ 940 Owtwart thingis 

neuiT'pe'les Owtane, hat wes he besynes pat he had. Ibid, 
\xxiih (jGeotgey 93 Man na [=norl wif ou tane nane. 1409 in 
Exck, Rolls ScoiL IV ccix, His allegiance acht till the 
King anerly outane, 1429-30 Papers ofColdinghant Pnory 
(Surtees) 104 The waiand wod and venysoii all way oute 
taken. z^soPalscr. 320/2 Outtaken, exceptS 

B. prep, (In the a instances, in which the ele- 
ments are written separate, perh. still felt as a pple.) 

1 , 5=5 Out-take c, Except 1. 

0. 13 . Cursor M, 5411 (Cott) Vte tan [o rr. out taoe, vte 
take , a 1425 outake] he landes of hatlede. a 1340 Hampolc 
Psalter xxi, 18 pai partid his clathes out takyn his kirtil. 
136a Langl. P, pi a X, 169 AUe schulen dye Out taken 
Eihte soules. <;i4oo Maundev (Roxb) 1 4 fie has lost all, 
oute taken Greece c 1450 St CnthbeH (Surtees) 4330 Oute 
tane Elfride, hai destruydc All’ he kynges lynage 

jB c 1375 Se Leg Samts xxi, {Clement) 491 bare was nane 
hat hyme saw. . O^ane petyre 13^ Tke vis a liigden (Rolls) 
I 261 Wei nyj all mauere met^ outakyn tyn \Harl, ir, 
tynne excepte, Caxt reserued tyn, Htgd, excepto stonno] 
1388 yiHcxMB Mark XU. 32 Ther isnoon other, outakuu [1382 
out taken] hym [ Vulg phitereum) a 1400 Burgh Laws ix. 
(.SV, Stai I ), Outtane salt \prmUr sal\ and heryng 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon, in. 11, With all the tout, outtane my 
nimphe and I. 18x6 Scott Old Mort xlii, Ane o’ the maist 
cruel oppiessors (out-taken Sergeant Bothwell) x6i6 — 
Antigr xxiv, 1 question if there’s ony body in the country 
can tell the tale but mysell— aye out taken the laird though. 

2 . Leaving out Qf account; except as regards; 
besides, in addition to , = Except prep, 2 

1340-70 Alex, ^ Dind, 153 For, out-taken viij wokus of al 
he twelf monhe Diedful dragonus drawen hem ht<ldire 
C1375 Sc, Leg Samts XU {Symon 4- Judas) 389, Ixx thow- 
sande cristyne,.Ovtane princis, kynge, and quene, Wyffis, 
and bamys al^a bedene c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) vii 26 
Men may go m, oute taken he tyme h&t be bawme growes. 
CZ440 Yom Mysi xxiv, 147 Owtane goddis will allone 

C cofy. adv, 

1 . Introducing a subordinate clause (with or 
without thed) * == Except conj, i. 

CX375 Sc, Leg Samts ix. (Jacobus) 21 He wane nan of hn, 
Ovtane hat vith gret pyne He purchasit discxpuhs nyne. 
Ibid xl (Hvuan) 1444 Bath his schank and his kne Ware 
als haile As hai . hefor wes, Owtane Jiare wes les of flesche 
1375 Barbour JBruce vl 407 He wes arayit at poynt clenly, 
Outakyn that his hede wes hair, 1496 Hives 4* Paup, 
(W de W ) V XV 216/2 , 1 haue take them all to you . out 
taken that ye shall not ete ilesshe with the blood. 

2 . Introducing a hypothetical clause ; in quot. 
with except if, unless) : *= Except conJ, 2. 

1389 in En£, Gil^ (1870) 35 Out taken jef he be a thefife 
proued. 

3 . Preceding a phrase formed of a preposition 
and its object: -Except cot^’, 3. 

a St Thetuas 20 in Horstm Altengl, Leg (1881) 20 
Send me to folk of ilk a kynde Outaken vnto folk of Ynde, 
^ *37S Cursor M 5388 (Fairf ) For hungre dyed mony an. 
Out takm m egipte and chanaan, C1400 Maundev, (Roxb ) 
xxvi. rai Plentee of all maner of bestes, oute taken of swyne. 

tOut-ta’ldug, Obs, [f. Out-take z/. 

-f-iNfll] The action of the verb Out-take; 
taking out, deliverance ; exception. 

xi^j^Catlu Aiigl 264^ An Outetakynge, 1530 

Paiagr. 250/1 Outtakyiig, exception, c z6io Sir J. Melvil 
Mem (1683) go Warned . by divers who were upon the 
Council of her out-taking. 

tOut-ta’Mngly, adv. Obs, [f. outdaking 
pT pple (or error for mt-taken pa. pple ) of Out- 
take v.l By way of exception ; exceptionally. 

XS49 Chalonlr JSrasm, on Folly H j b, Few are accustomed 
to erxe so outtakyngly 1566 Drant Horace, Sat x, E v b, 
But nowe and then outtakyngly, lie wyll be oveiseene. 

Out-talent to Out- tease : see Out-, 
Out-talk (autitgk),?;, [Out- 18, 18 b] irans. 
To outdo, go beyond, excel, or overcome in talking. 

X595 Shaks Tam Shr, i, ii 248 What, this Gentleman wm 
out-talke vs all. 167a Petty Pt?/ Anai 363 The pnests 
can often talk m Latin those who dispute with them. 
"vjl^Ann Rig, 7 A prince, who. has out-talked the most 
ngid republicans in his discourses upon liberty. 1863 W, 
Phillips Speeches vi. 115 We aie weak here, -out-talked, 
out-voted. 

Out- tane : see Out-takbij, 

Out-te’Il, V, [Out- i 8, 15, 15 b.] 

+1 irons. To tell or count beyond; to exceed the 
reckoning of, Obs, 

x6z3 Bbaum & Ft, Coxcomb i. vi, I have out-told the clock 
For haste ; he is not here 

2 , To tell out or forth, declare. 
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x8x8 Keats Endym i 392 Thus all out-told Their fond 
imaginations. 

b. To tell or reckon to the end or completely. 
z868 J H. Newman Verses Var, Occas, 2x5 And of our 
crimes the tale complete^ . . Outtold by our full numbers 
sweet 

Cutter, Outteranee : see Outer, Outrange, 
•j* Ou’t-iie rni| sb, Obs. rare^K [Out- 3 ] Out- 
ward figure; external or bodily form; mere ex- 
terior. (Cf. Term sb ) 

1601 B. JoNSON Poetaster v i, Not to bear cold forms, 
nor men’s out-terms, Without theinward fires and lives of men. 

t Out-te’nUi V, Obs, rare [Out- 25 : after L 
ex-iennindre'\ irans To exterminate. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 9 pai sail be out teimyd. 

Ibid, Ixxix 14 pe bare of he wod outtermyd iL 

Out- terrace, -testify, etc. : see Out-. 
Out-thi’iik, V, [Out- 15 b, 18, 17 ] 
tl. irans To think out, contrive or devise by 
thmking. Obs 

Z38a WvcLir Wisd xv 4 Forsotbe not m to errour inladde 
vs the oute theiiking of the euele craft of men {Vitlg homi- 
ntun make ariis excogitatio] 

2 . To excel or go beyond in thinking ; to pass 
or advance out of (a condition, etc.) by thinking, 
*704 Norris Ideal JVorld ii 11 94 They will not only think, 
but out think us 1857 W Smith TJwmdale 602, I have 
outlived this state of mind, I have out-thought it, 1877 

E. R. CoNDER Bos Faith iv. 142 We cannot outthink the 
bounds of thought 

+ Out-thrappe, app. var. of Outroop. Ohs, 

ZS78T N tr, Cong 365 This uewe ludge com- 

mauuded all his goodes to be sold by out-thrappe, for a gieate 
deal lesse then his goodes were woorth. 

Out-threaten to Out-throb : see Out- 
+ Ou’tthriffc. [Cf. 0uT-i2.] One with- 
out thnft , an unlhnft. 

1534 in W, H Turner Select, Rec Oxford 128 The punish- 
ment of outthrifts and offenders. 

OxLt-throxvgh, prep, and adv. Sc. [f Oxjuadv 
+ Through ^ep.^ q. v. for Forms.] 

A, prep. Right through, quite thioiigh, from 
end to end (or side to sid^ of; through the whole 
of, throughout. 

1456 Sc, Acts Jos, II (1597) §59 To the intent, that the 
Demyes, that ai keiped m nande, liaue course and come 
out-tbrow the Realme 1547 Reg Prwy Council Scot I 
71 To half course and passage commonlie outthrouch this 
realme. c 1560 A ScoTTP<7mj(S,T S.)xui aiThatcrewell 
dert outtlirow my hart wald boir z699>z8z5 [see In- 
THROUGii prep ]. 1724 Ramsay Vision «, Boreas branglit 
out-through the duds, XB25 Jamieson s. v,, ‘ He gaed out. 
trough the hear-lan’ ' Clydes, 

B adv. Right through; throughout; thoroughly. 
cizsia Gen* ^ Ex, 2688 Moyses bi-sette al 9 at bui;, Oc it 
was riche & stiong ut-9hm3 £1375 Sc Leg, Saints x 
{MadJiod) A felone .. come bc-nynd hyme at he bake. 
And owt-Lhrow with a sweid hym stiake 2682 Pedln 
Lords Trumpet^ The blood of the saints hath run in thiow 
and out throw. 1768 Ross Helame Invoc 4 I’m out- 
throw as clung 

Ou’t-tlirow, ou’ttlirow, sb, [Out- 7.] 

1 . The act of throwing out, ejection, emission; 
output ; outburst of energy ; matter ejected, 

185s M Pattison m Oxfnd Ess 273 It would be of no 
use to apjpeal to the rise and fall of the scholaslic philosophy. 

For this reason, we pass over the wonderful purely philo- 
sophical oul-thiow of the thirteenth century. X869 Phillips 
Vesuv viu. 228 We see lu it a local outthrow of stony, ashy, 
and perhaps muddy materials 1892 Comh Mag. Oct. 415 
Its outthrow of mud and stones 

2 . A throwing or being thiown out of line. 

1855 Cornwall 1J3 The more obtuse the angle, the more 
considerable is the out-throw. 

Out-throWf outtlirow (authruu*), v, [Oui- 
15, i 7 i 18.] 

1 1 . irans. To throw out, cast out. Obs, (Properly 
two words.) 

a 1300 E, E, Psalter Ixxu 18 Pou out prew pam when 
up-hoven ware Jmi. 1413 Ptlgr Sowle iv, xx (Canton 1483) 
65 On the wylle I oute throwe my salt teies. 1596 Spenser 

F, Q, iv. u I Firehiand of hell ., from thence out throwen. 
Into this woild to worke confusion aZ7ii Ken Hymns 
Evmig, Poet Wks, 1721 L 119 Foul Invida with Gall she 
had outthrown 

2 To thiow beyond (a point) ; to suipass (a per- 
son) in the length of a thiow. 

1613 Uncasing of Pfeukta^, 18 Out-throw it [the lack at 
bowls] not, lest thou lose the cast 1638 Mayne Lucian 
(1664) 201 Striving who shall hurle farthest, and outthrow 
the r^t 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 358 And with the spears 
I Polydore out-threw 
tb.^. To exaggerate. Obs, 
ai 68 o Butler Rem* (1759) 1 . 12 Tout throw, and stretch, 
and to enlarge Shall now no more be laid four Charge. 

Ou't-throwdug, [Out- 9.] Throw- 

ing out So Ou't-thxowii ppl, a, [Out- i i] , thrown 
out, cast out 

x8^ C. Edwardes Sardinia 163 Needless out-throwing of 
heels, 1891 Pall Mall G, 23 Dec. 7/3 The end of Leather- 
lane was completely blocked with the out-thrown goods. 

Ou’t-tlirust, sb, [Out- 7.] The act or fact 
of thiustmg or forcibly pushing outward; an out- 
ward thrust or thrusting pressure in any stmeture. 

1842 Mech, Mag, Jan 2 A bridge so perfectly equili- 
brated, as to rest perpendicularly on its piers without any 
out-thrust whatever *855 Robinson Whitby Ghss, Out- 
thrust, a push forward or out at the door. A projection 
from a building 


Oxft-thruat, ppL a, [Out- i i .] Thrust out 
or foith, extended, piojected. 

1870 Pall Mall G 2 Nov 11 The boy-Love seeking to bar 
the entry with his aim and strong outthrust wings. 1882 
W M Williams Science \xiii 164 The out-thiust glaciers, 
the overflow down the valleys. 

Out-tliru’sti V. rare [Out- 15,] irons. To 
thrust out So O nt-tairustor. [Out- 8.] One 
who thrusts out. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test Love ii ix. (Skeat) I 86 It closeth 
hertes so togidei, that rancour is outlbresten 1563-87 Foxs 
A ^ M. (1596) 1421/2 Phasher was . the chiefe heieticke 
takei, the outthruster of true godlmesse. 1855 Robinson, 
Whitby Gloss,, Out-thrusteu , turned out of doors, pio- 
jected or thrown forward 2875 Browning Artstoph, Apol, 
4522 Outthrusting eyes— their very roots — ^like blood 1 

Oiit-tlLU*2iaer, v, [Out- 18, 15.] 

1 . irons To surpass in thundering ; to make a 
more thundering noise than ; to outnoise, ontroar 
2626 T Adams Three Divine Sisters Wks 1862 II 277 
Though he out thunder heaven with blasphemies 2624 
Massinger Rinegado iii 111, Theie’s no tongue A subject 
owes that shall out-thunder mine 1846 Prowett Pro- 
metheus Bound ig. A clang out-thundering the thunder-peal 
2 To thunder out, utter m a voice of thunder. 
27x0 Pol Ballads (1860) II Bg The Commons out-thunder 
New votes to guard the pulpit 

Out-Timon to Out-Toby; see Out-. 
Ont-toi'l, V [Otji- is b, 18.] 

1 . trms. To exhanst oi weary oat with toil 
1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor, 506 Because he would 
thereby vexe, out-toile consume and wasle his poore sub- 
jects. x6xo — Camden* s Brit, 11. 130 His souldieis out- 
toyled with travailing 1676 Otway Don Carlos in. (1736) 
42 Since my giiefs cowards are, and daie not kill, I’ll tiy 
to vanquish and out-toil the 111 
2 To surpass in toiling or labouiing 
1603 Breton Digniite of Plan (1879) 14/2 In labour the 
Oxe will out-toile him, 2806 H Siddons Plaid, Wife, 4* 
Widow I 196 He hued himself to a carpenter, and out- 
toiled all his competitors 

t OU't-to 11 , Sc, Obs [Out- 6 ] A payment 
made to the bailie upon giving up possession of 
burghal propeity. 

2872 C Innes Sc, Legal a ntiq 92 [see Intoll] 

Out-tonne (outitt; g), V, [Out- 21 .] irans 
To excel with the tongue ; to exceed in power of 
tongue. 

2604 SiiAKS Oih, I li. 19 Let him do his spight j My Ser- 
uices Shall out-tongue his Complaints 2607 Middleion 
Your Five Gallojitss 1, What, shall we suffer a changeable 
forepart to out-tongue us ? x^ Fraser’s PIo^ 465,30,000 
preacheis that out-longued her Mamelucks m eloquence. 

Out-topf outtop (autjtpp), v, [Out- 18 b.] 
irons. To rise above, surmount; « Overtop. 

1674 JossELYN Vcy. Hew Eng, 161 To the Noithwest is a 
high mountain that out-tops ml, with its thiee rising little 
hills. 2777 G FoRsrLR Voy round Wot Id II. 170 Innu- 
merable coco-palms out-topped the woods, 1877 Maclear 
St Plark IV (1879) 55 The mornb gradually out-topped it 
fig 1624 Ld -!keeplr Williams Lei, 24 May in Cabala 
(1654) 94 The Tieaburers began then to out-top me, and 
appeared . likely enough in time to do as much to your 
Giace. 1764 Plain G Psalmanazar'j^ He doubted not but 
to see me outtop all the rest in less than a year or two. 
x86o Temple in Ess 4 * Rev 12 The idea of monotheism out- 
tops all other ideas in dignity and worth 

Out-tower, -town, etc : see Out-. 
Out-tra*def [Out- i8b.] To sui- 

pass or outdo m trading. 

2677 Yarranton Eng, Impi ov, Ep to Rdr., The English 
Merchants complaining how the Dutch out-tiade them, and 
that they are not able to live, 2^ Child Disc Trade 
(2604) 237 They may out-trade us and undeisel us 2807 
Edm Rev X 352 The Americans will ceitamly out-trade 
the East India Company 

t Ou*t-trader. Ohs, rare'-^\ (?) One who fits 
out by way of trade or traffic cf (Dutputteb, 
z66o Virginia Siat (1823) I 538 Against pyrats, their 
assistois or abettors, out-traidors or leceptors. 

Outtrage, obs form of Outrage. 

Out-trail to Out- triple : see Out-. 
Out-tra'vel, v. [Out- 17, 18.] irons. To 
travel farther than or beyond the bounds of; to 
exceed m extent or swiftness of travelling 
a 26x9 Fotheuby Atheom i, iv § 3 (2622) 22 No Traueller 
could euer out-trauell religion. 2633 Benlowes Pref Poem 
in P, Fletcher's Purple Isl, Out-liavell wise Ulysses (if you 
can) 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia x 11, She then besought 
him to go mstantly, that he might out-travel the ill news, to 
his molher 1828 Miss Mm ord Village Ser in (1863) 1311 
I, had.. forsaken all tiack, and out-travelled all landmarks, 
Out-tri‘ck| V, [Out 18, 21 ] irans. To outdo 
in or by tnckei y. 

2678 Mrs, Behn Str P, Fancy ii 1 , 1 shall go near to out* 
trick your Ladyship, for all your politick learning. 2838 
Lytton Alice iil v. The weaker party was endeavouring to 
out-trick the stronger 1855 Milman Lai Chr xiv, 11. (2864) 
IX. 68 His very tucks are often out-tricked. 

Out-tro't, V, [Out- 18] tra^u. To excel 
m trotting ; to exceed in speed. Also fig 
1562 J._ Heywood Profu, 4- Epigr (1867) 140 Gallop yonge 
wyues, shall tholde trot, out trot you? 1713 Steele 
Ho. 6?5 Not to mend their pace into a gallop, when tJwy 
are out-trotted by a rival. 2837 Thackeray Carlyle’s Fr 
Rev Wks igoo XIII 249 Mr Bulwer , on his Athenian 
hobby, bad quite out trotted stately Mr Gibbon. 
Out-tru’mp, z'. [Out- 18.] /mw. To surpass 
or outdo m trumping (at cards). In quots.^^ 
x8og W. Irving KmcheH, v. uL (2861) 159 The constema* 
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tion of the wise men at the Manhattoes when they learnt 
how their commissioner had been out- trumped by the Yan- 
kees. x886 W Graham Social Prob 48 Ihe landlords and 
capitalists, out-trumping each other tn the political game. 

f Ont-try*, v. Obs. [Our- 15 ] 

1 . tram* To choose out. 

CI420 Pallad on Hush t. 514 And forvche >ok of etoa 
In thi plough, Eighte foote in bi^e, & goodly lenght outtne. 
Ibtd XII. 257 Ffresh, ripe, & grete of hem to sette outne. 

2 . To Sift out 

CX550 R. Biestov Bayte Foriwie Biijb, That euer thou 
wast founden or fro the erth out tned 
f Out-tu ft, Ipa.pple. Obs [Our- 1 tj ? Pulled j 
out m tufts or frills , puffed out. 

1603 J Davies Microcosm , Exiasie (1878) 90/2 Yee might 
betweene the Buttons see, Her smocke out-tuft to show 
her levitee 

Out- tun to Out-Turk ; see Out-. 

Otl*t-tlir]l. [Out- 7, from turn mt'\ The 
quantity tamed out or yielded; pioduce, output. 1 
iZooAsiat Ann Re^yProc Parl,zsf^ The prospects of 
the>ear 17(^1800 will be found to \vxy but little in the ' 
aggregate from the actual out-turn of the preceding jear. 
1863 Gcaostone Ho Comm* 16 Apr., I estimated . the j 
robable outturn of the revenue at 70,190,000/ 1880 C R. 

Iarkham Bark ^'2^ The outlay, as regaids labour, 

. 15 the same whether the out-turn is large or small 

Ou t-turned,/// [Our-ir.] Turned out 
OL outwards. 

X894 Baring-Goulo Kiify Alone II. 143 The contents of 
his out-turned pocket. 

+ Ou 1 ;-twi'ne,z' Obs* [Out- 15, 24.] trans* 
a To twist out b To untwine or untwist 
a X400 Chaucer To Rostmounde it Your seemly voys that 
ye so smal ont-tw}me. ?i< 5 oo Fairfax (Webster 1864), He 
stopped And from the wound the reed outtwmed. 

Out-tyrannize to Out-usure . see Out-. 
Outva'lue, v* [Out- 21.] tram* To surpass 
in value. 

x6x3rx6 W Browne Brti Pasl* ii v 177 His little bo.it . 
fraught with what the world b^ide Could not out-value, 
1634 SirT. Herbert Traa 97 His attire was very ordinary, 
his Tulipant, could not out-value fortie shillings. 1846 
Landor Exam* Shdks*Vl\:s, 11 291 In ancientcr da>s a I 
few pages of good poetry outvalued a whole ell of the finest 
Genoa. 1871 H B Form \k Living Poets 194 One stanza 
. outvalues tuenty volumes of mosaics 
Out-vamsb. to Out- victor : see Out- 
t Out-vent. Ohs rare* [f. Out- 7 + Vent sb,^ 
sale] Public sale == Outcry 2. 

154a Udali. Erasm. Apopit 310 Ihynges are saied pro- 
prely, in latine, prosenh^ which are at another preisyng 
sette to out vent or sale. 

Ontvie (autvsi ), v* [Out- 18 b ] Irakis To 
outdo or excel in a competition, rivalry, or emula- 
tion ; to vie witb and excel. 

XS94 O. B Quest Profit Concern 2 b, Who set enuious 
patterns to outvie and vndue one the other 1640 Habington 
Edvi* IV 156 Twelve persons out-vying each other in the 
cunosity and nches of their apparelL 1718 Freethinker 
Na 3^4 [It] made the Emerald out-vie the Verdure of the 
Field ^1887 Anna Forbcs Insulinde 28 Attitudes outvying 
the achievements of a dattseuse 
Hence Outvying vbl sb and ppl a ; Outvier 
(autvai’oi), one who or that which outvies, 

1652 J Wright tr. Caonus* Nat Paradox x, 243 My 
Friendship can admit of no out-vier 1757 Jos, Harris 
Coins g Men,.. in their outvying, will undersell one another, 
x8s4 j, S. C Abbott Napoleon (1855) I xvi, 280 These gor- 
geous saloons weie now adorned with outvying splendor. 

Out-vigil to Out-village : see Out-. 

Out-vi lladn, ». [Out- 22 ] trans* To exceed 
or surpass in villainy. 

xdox Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 305 He hath out-villain’d 
villonie so farre, that the raritie redeemes him a 18x4 
Gottsnga V V in New Bnt Theatre III. 161 Villany Will 
ever be outvilJain’d, when it trusts To aught but its own 
dagger’s point. 

Out-virtuate to Out- vociferate : see Out-. 
Outvoi’Ce, V* [Out- 21 ] tram. To surpass 
in loudness of voice , to make a louder noise than. 

*S99 Shaks Hen v. Prol lo Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep mouth’d Sea. 
X68x Glanmll Sadducismus Pref , They are sure to be out- 
voiced by the rout of ignorant contemners x8^ R A 
Vaughan Mystics (x86o)I vi viii 268 He outvoiced their 
angry cries with loud rebukes of their cowardice. 

Outvo'te, V, [Out- i8,] tram* To outnumber 
in voting, to defeat by a majority of votes. 

X647 H More Poems Pref., The sense of the soul will be 
changed, being outvoted as it were by the overswaying 
number of terrene particles. x66i Morgan Sph, Gentiy iii. 

IX X07 A contest between the women and the men, wherein 
the females did out-vote the males, and carried it for 
hlinerva against Neptune. 1778 [see Out-argue]. 1861 
May Const* Hist (1863) 1 . vii 480 In 1852, Lord Derby’s 
ministry were out-voted on their proposal for doubling the 
bouse tax 

Ou't-vo:ter. [Out- 2,] In the system for 
parliamentary elections in the United Kingdom* 
One who has a vote in a constituency in which he 
does not reside; anon-resident voter quahfied by 
holdmg property. 

285s Macaulay Hist Eng*, xix* IV. 345 He must go 
through all the miseries of a canvass, must hire convey- 
^ces for outvoters [etc.] 1894 Tel* 3 Apr There 
is a laiveproportion of ' outvoter 'j many of whom journeyed 
from the Midlands. 

Outwait to Outwaltz ; see Out-. 


Ou’twale. Obs. exc. tfial [f. Our- 7 + Waib 
sb*j choice ] That which is selected to be taken 
out or removed, refuse, dregs; one who is cast 
out, an outcast. 

X4 . Siege yerus (E E T S ) 140 Semcliche twelue. Pore 
men & nojt prute, aposteles wer hoten, bat of catifs he 
ches,. pe out-uale of J»xs worlde. <;x48o HENkvsoN lest 
Cres* 129 Now am 1 maid an unworthy outnaill 158a 
Stanyhurst ASneis iv. (Aib I 120 Poore ca^tief, desolat 
owtwayle x825 Brockett N, C. Gloss , Ouiveale^ refuse. 
AX835 Hogg lales (1866) 362 (£ D D } The out-waJe, 
wallie, tragic kind o* wooers 

+ Outwalk, sb, Obs* [Out- 6 or 7] ?A 
promenade. 

x(%i8 Fr\er Acc, E* India 4 P* 100 Chap ii Shews the 
Tombs, Outwalks, Ceremonies and Austerities of the Gen- 
tiles, with the Ships and River about Surat. 

Outwalk (aut I w§ k), v [Out- i 8, 1 7 ] trans 
To outdo or ouUtrip in walking , to walk faster, 
farther, or better than , to walk bejoiid 
x6a6 B JoNsON Fortunate Isles Wks. (Rtldg ) 648/1 Have 
I outwatch’d, Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive X720 
Pope Lett (1735) I 271 But indeed I fear she w ould out-walk 
him 1846 Mrs. Browning in Lett* R, Broivmng (X899) IX 
201 She lb old now Vet she can outwalk my sisters 1856 
Olaisted Slave States 325 , 1 w alked on For a time I could 
occasionally hear the cry, . gradually I outwalked thesound* 

Ou’t-waJl (-W9I) [Out- 3 ] The outer wall 
of any building or enclosure 
IS3S Coverdale Esek* xli 11 The thicknesse of the out- 
wall was V cubites rounde aboute. 1624 WoTTovjdrr/i// in 
Reltf^ (1672) 57 Vanous colours on the out-walls of Buildings 
have alwajes in them more Delight then Dignity 1703 
SuEATON Edysfone L, § 1x4 The out-wall was in a remark- 
ably leaning condition 

^•fis clothing; the body, as enclosing 
the soul, 

x6o5 Shaks. Lear iix i. 45 For confirmation that I am much 
more Then my out-wnll , open this Purse, and take What it 
containcs 1631 R. H A>i* MholeCieatwe^ §2 86 The 
Wmdes of afiaiccions beat upon the outwals of hib fiesb. 

t Outwa*nder, o. Obs* rare [Out- 14.] inir* 
To wander out or away. 

X3 Cursor M 22620 pat pou v tewandre us suffers sua 
So Outwaudered ^l* a., that has wandered out 
or away ; migrated, emigrated, 

X876 Trans* Clinical So<,* IX. 93 If thus out-wandered, the 
white blood-cells are to all intents and purposes lymph-cells. 
1887 Blackw* Mar May 643 Aie not the Hungarians them- 
selves an outwandered Asiatic lace? 

Outwar, -warble, etc, : see Out-. 

Outward (au tiwpid),^. (sb.'i) Forms , i dtsui-, 
dte-, liirweard, 2-5 utward , 4-5 oute-, 4-6 out- 
ward©, 4-5 *Si: owt(e)wart, -wardC©, 5- outward, 
(5 utteward, 6 uttwarde, vtward, Sc. wtuert). 
[OE tUe-j tltweard^ f. tUe, M (see 

Our JEN, OuTB, Out adv) + -ward* cf. 

MHG. iisiwertt Ger, atisnaarltg exteinal, foreign, 
MLG Ilii 3 oard’\ 

1 , That IS turned or lies towaids the region or 
space outside the boundary of any enclosure or the 
surface of anything; that is without or on the outer 
side ; out, outer, external, exterior, Obs or arch, 
a^oo 0 * E Chron, an 893 (Parker MS ) Hi tugon up hioia 
sapu o^one weald im mila fram psm mupan ute weardum 
cxooo ^Elfric Voe in Wr -Wulcker 160/9 Femur utnnweard 
peoh 1530 Palsgr 250/2 Outwaide parte of any thynge, 
superfice 1535 Coverdale Esek xliv. i Y® oatwarde dore 
of the Sanctuaiy. 1555 Eden Decades 42 That..bea5te . 
bearing her whelpesabowte with her in an outwarde bellye. 
x6os Bacon Adv* Leartu n vii § 7. 30 Contraction of pores 
15 incident to the outwardest parts. x66o Barrowt Euclid 
I XVI, The outward angle will be greater than either of the 
inward and opposite angles 1709 Steclb & Addison Tatler 
No 103 F 12 , 1 heard a Noise m my outward Room. 1853 
SiocQUELER .a/i/ Entycl 206/2 In wheelmg time 120 paces, 
the outwaid file stepping thirty three inches. 

b. Directed or proceeding towards the outside; 
pertaining to what is so directed. 

IBeomdpiZ ) 761 Fingras burston, eoten wees utweard.] 
X700 Drydbm Sigism 4 * Guise* 61 The fire will force its out- 
ward way X884 G* W* R Time Tables July 86 The first or 
Outwai d Halves of Return Tickets. 1898 Outward postages 
[see Inward a 7]. 1899 AUbntls Syst, MedNVi* 282 Some 
downward and outward displacement of the left eye ^ 

+ a Known outside, generally known, public 
*430-40 Bydg Bochas iii v. (1554) 77 b, The death of Mer- 
gus outwarde was not Nor plainly published in that region. 

»|* d Done outside, out-of-door. Obs* 
x62X Burton Anat Mel, 11. 11. iv. (1631) 269 The most 
pleasant of all outward pastimes, 

2 Of or pertaining to the outer surface of the 
body and its clothing; also to the body itself as 
opposed to the imnd, soul, or spirit, and to bodily 
as opposed to mental faculties ; external, bodily. ^ 
ax9n< Ancr R xoo ]>eo ancre I^et schulde been his 
[Chiih?s] leofmon, & secheS >auh utward jelunge & frouie, 
mid eie oSer mid tunge 14 Why I cadi be aNun 356 in 
E* E P* (1862) 147 As by owtewame aray m semyng Beth 
so wyth-in my ladyes dere. Past* Pleas xxiv, 

(Percy Soa) 108 llie eyen, the eies, and also the nose, The 
mouth, and handes, inwarde wyttesaie none } But outwarde 
oJfyccs. Ibtd i These outwarde gates to have the know- 
ledginge, the inwarde wyttes to have decemynge 15*6 
Tindale Gal* vi la With uttwarde aperaunce to please 
carnally. 1^-9 ^ar.) Bk. Com, Prayer^ Communion 
Collects, The wordes whiche we haue heame this day with 
onr outwanfe eares. 1603 Shaks, Mtas for M* iiL 11. 286 
Ob, what may Man within him hide^ Though Angel on the 


outward side? 1713 Young Faice Rehg, i (1757) 50 When 
charms of mind With (.kganue of uutuard form are joni’d. 
i8<^ Maurice PatnarJis 4 Latog viii (1877) *59 The 
vision was not to the outward e>e. 

b. Said of medical applications or treatment 
applied externally ; *= Extebnal a, 1 c. 

x6x3 Woodall Surg. Mate Pref,, Wks (1653) 6 Some . 
would confine the Surgeon onely to outw nrd medicine, and 
outward healing 1710 Addisov Tatler No 221 F 5 By 
inward Medicines or outward Applications. Mod, (Label 
on Liniment ) ‘For outward application only * 

c. Outvsard man {Tlml ), the body as opposed 
to the soul or spint ; humorously^ Outward guise, 
clothing. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor* iv. x6 But though cure vttward 
rW\CLir X383 vtter] man perisshe, yet the mwarde man is 
renewed daje by daye. gx5S5 Latimer Lei* to Sir E* 
Baynton m Foxe A ^ M (1583) 1747/2 Euher my Lord of 
London wil tudge tnjn outwara man onely. or els he will 
he ray God, and ludue mine imvarde manne. X664 [see 
Inward a 2] 1678 Butler Hud* m iiu 94 Till he began 

To scruple at Ralph’s Outward Man x^ Dickens Dombey 
iv, I he only change ever known in his outward man, was 
from a complete suit of coffee-colour., to [etc.] 
f 3 . External to the country ; foreign Ohs* 

X467-8 Rolls of Parli V 623/1 Called uppon by out- 
ward Ponces, as the Duke of Burgoyn, 1470 Poston Lett, 
II. 409 Our aunclent ennemyes of Fraunce and our outward 
rebells and traitors. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen* PV/, c 4 Preanib., 
Honour & Victoria Rathe ben goten ageyne utwarde 
enymyes GX548 Hall Chron , Edw IV 237 Affaires of 
outwiude warres ^1675 tr Camdeds Htsi Elis, These 
Penis would beelther inward oroutward Outward, either 
from the Bibhop of Rome, or from the French King 
t b Lying outside some sphere of work, duty, 
or interest , external. Obs* 

c 1375 Sc, Leg Samis 11, {Paulus) 939 Owtwart thingis.. 
Owtane, bat wes he besynes ]?at he had of all be kirk 
CoAERDALE Nsh* M i6 The chefe of the Leuites, in me 
outwarde busynes of y« house of God. x6xx Bible 1 Citron, 
XXVI 29 Chenaniah and his sonnes were for the outward 
busines ouer Israel, for officers and ludges. 

4 . Applied to actions, looks, and other externally 
visible manifestations, as opposed to internal feel- 
ings, spintual or mental states or processes, etc.; 
of or pertaining to outer form as opposed to inner 
substance, formal 

xszSPilgi* Peff(W. de W 1531] 122 In all y« outwarde 
workes that man oughteth to do for his Saluacyon 1533 
Gau Rtchi Vay 19 God lukis nocht the wtuei t nchtusnes 
quhilk mony keipis and dots wtuerthe m the sicht of men. 
1604 Bk. Com P^aytr, Catechisnij Q What meanest thou 
by this word Sacrament? A I mean an outwaid and 
visible sign of an inward and spintual grace 1667 Milton 
P* L xii 534 Ihe rest Will deem in outward Kites and 
specious formes Religion satisfi’d a X703 Burki rr On N, T* 
Mark 11 28 Ihe good of man is to be prefened before the 
outward keeping of the sabbatli 18x3 Scott Rokeby i u. 
While her poor victim's outwaid throes Bear witness to bis 
mental woes, X856 Fboude Hist, Eng, I. ii 96 l*he church, 
to outward appearance, stood more securely than ever* 
187X Freeman Norm, Conq IV. xvii. 54 It was the 
master-piece of William's policy of outward legality. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (x886) 8 To reduce the faith to a vague 
futility, and its outward ordering to a piece of ingeniously 
reticulated pretence. 

6. Applied to things in the external or matenal 
world, as opposed to those m the mmd or thought. 

JS73-80 Baret O 212 By means of our bodie, images 
come from outward things into our mind. 1803-6 Wordswv 
Ode Intiiu Immori ix, Ihose obstinate questionings Of 
sense and outward things 1875 Jowett Pluto (ed. 2) IV 
273 We cannot think of outwaid objects of sense or of out- 
ward sensations without space. x88i Besakt & Rice Chapl. 
of Fleet I 3 When we are in great gnef and sorrow, outward 
things seem to affect us more than m ordinary times. 

b. Applied to things tbat are external to one’s 
own personality, character, or effoits, or that con- 
cern one’s relations with other persons and external 
circumstances; extrinsic. Rarely m relation to 
a thing (quot 1756). 

Z607-XS Bacon Fortune (Arb ) 374 Outward Acd- 
dentes conduce much to a Mans fortune; favour, oportime 
death of others; occasion fitting vertue. 1685 South Seme, 
Will for Deed (1715} 385 Suppose we now, a Man be bound 
Hand and Foot by some outward Violence. 1709 Berkeley 
Th, Vision Ded , The outward advantages of fortune. 1756 
C Lucas Ess, Waters I. 39 The different heat or cold of 
water is owing to outward aeddents. 1869 J Mabuneau 
Ess, II 72 Ihe law must define men's outwaid rights and 
relations. X875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) 1 . 116 Man, who in his 
outward conmtions Is more helpless than the other anitnals. 
f c. Outside, superficial. Obs* 

1658 Sir T. Brownc Hydriot^ Answ* DugdaU*s Quetre 
(1736) SI Upon a single View and outward Observation, they 
may be the Monuments of any of these three Nations. 

6 . fa. Unspiiitual, secular. Obs* b. Dissipated, 
wild or irregular in conduct dial, 

X674 Owen Holy Spirit (xfigs) 130 After a while they have 
fallen into an outward state of things, wherein, as they 
suppose, they shall have no Advantage by [spiritual gifts] 
1875 Miss Powlbv Echoes Cwnbld* 149 (E D, D,) In wild 
outwait days I spent time. 1893 Snowden Tales Yorks, 
Wolds 95 He had led a very outward life— that is to sgy, he 
had been a drunkard and a reputed wife..beater, 

B, sh* (ellipt. or absol. use of the adj,) 
fl. An outer part (of anything). Obs* 
ci4>jo Henry Wallace ix. loro Tme hundreth hi place 
About hym stud. .Defendand him, . .(Dubll all the owtwart 
off the feild was tynL Ibtd^ x. 7x8 Off the outward thre 
thousand thair thai slew. 1545 Raynold Byrih Mankyndo 
Prol, An absolut & pmeict knowlrage. of all the 
tnwardes & outwardes of mans and u omans body. 
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OUTWEAR. 


2 Outward appearance ; the outside, extenor. 

j6o6 Shaks Tr <5* Cf lit it 169 Out-ljuing beauties out- 
ward, with a minde That doth renew swifter than blood 
decaiea i6xx — i 1. 33 So faire an Outwaid, 

and such stuffe 'Within. 1644 H. Vaughan Arw/ ig The 
specious outwards of a whited Sepulchre. ^ 1884 J Payne 
Tales Jr, Arabic 1 , 106 O vmer make thine inward like 
unto thine outward 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros ^ P^cJie 
Mar. uif Yet in their prime they bore the palm away , Out- 
wards of loveliness 

8 . in ji/ Outward things, circumstances, or con- 
ditions; exteinals. 

1637-57 Feltham Resolves i. x 5 ?xvm. 63 Nature makes 
us all equal we are differenc'd but by accident and out- 
wards a i6ss Vines Lor^s SupJ, {1677) 78 Of the outwards 
ofthis ordinance of the supper 1731 Wodrow Suff, 

Ch Scoil, (1829) 11 295 Tney^vanted not their discourage- 
ments as to outwards. 

4. That which is outside the mind ; the external 
or material world. 

1832 Tennyson Eleanore\ There is nothing here, 'Which, 
from the outward to the inwaid brought, hloulded thy baby 
thought. 1849 Sears Regeneration i m (1859) 31 As man 
sinks lower and lower into the outward he loses the power 
of spiritual sight and intuition. 1878 Geo. Rliot Coll, 
Break/, P 521 Since haman consciousness awaking owned 
An outward. 

C. Conib, t Ou'twaidshi ne [perh. two words], 
outward show or appearance (<7^;.), 

1549 E Allen tr Paraph, Leo Jnde Rev 4 No hipocrisye 
nor outwardesh>ne of godnes .is of any value befoie god 
OntwardCau t|wjid),izfi?zi Forms seethe adj. 
[OE tltan~i iti-weard, cf. OHG. 

1. Of position or situation; On the outside; 
without, 

c 950 LindisJ Gosp Matt xxiil. 25 gie claeosasjiset utaword 
IS cffilces — Luke xi« 39 paet utteweard is calices & disces 
gie clmnsati. CJ375 Sc Leg Samis xl, {Nimafi) 1139 
In my mouth he heft }>ou set Be outwart J^e blad of a 
knyfe. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R xvn, 1. (i+gs) 59® A 
tree hath somwhat that longeth therto outwarde as the 
rynde 1471 Ripley Comp, Alclu vi. ix m Ashm. Theatr, 
Chem, Brit (165a) 163 The Mater ys alterate, Both inward 
and outward substancyally. 1534 Tindale Matt, xxiu, 28 
Whited tombes which appere beautyfull outwarde xyxg 
De Foe Crusoe 11 xv, Sheepskins, with the wool outward. 

b. Of motion or direction: From the inside to 
or towards the outeide of a space or thing. 

tfxsgo Beckei 2x67 ^tg, I 168 Heom hou^te 

euere ase heo eoden outward, hat ha aorhe openede ondex 
heom, 1393 Lancl P, PI C "x. 85 Bohe a-fyngrede and 
a furst to turne ha fayre out-ward^ c 1475 Ratif Coi^ear 
608 As he went outwart bayne, He met one Porter swayne, 
Z497 Acc, Hen VII (1896) 149 Ihey myght have their 
costes owteward & homewaid. i^a [see Outwardly x b]. 
x6ox Shaks Twel I/, in, 1 14 How quickely the wrong 
side may be turn’d outward 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 
XQS Lancelot rushing outward Itonhke Leapt on him 
*879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 88 One eye ts turned outAvard 
by the opposing muscle, formmg an exteinal squint. 

1 2, Outside (of a specified or understood place); 
out of one's house , out of one’s country, abroad. 

1387 Trevisa Htgilen (Rolls) III. 469 Je .werreh outward 
«enst men. 14x3 Ptlgr, So2vle iv xxxiii (Osixton 1483) 82 
That by them his counceyllebe nought shewed ne publysshed 
outward, X428 m Surtees Misc (1888) g For otbei occu- 
pacions that he had to doo uttewaid f 1450 St Cuihhert 
(Suitees) i6i2 Bathe outeward and als at bame X673 Penn 
The Chr, a Quaker 111, Men's Minds .being Outward and 
Abroad, GodAvas pleased to meet tbeni..in some External 
Manifestations 

1 3. On, or with refeience to, the outside of the 
body, as opposed to its internal parts , externally 

X 5*3 Fitzherb ffttsb § 108 The stryng halte is an yl 
disease and doth not appere outwarde. CX533 Du Wes 
Jntrod Fr inPalsgr 901 Membreslongyng to mannes body 
aswell inwarde as out warde. i54a-:3 Act^i^^ 35 Hen VIIL 
c. 8 itthy An Acte that persones being no comen Surgeons 
maie mynistre medicines owtwarde. 

t b. On the visible outside of the body or person, 
esp. as opposed to the inner nature or character ; 
in the body as opposed to the mind or spirit ; in 
outward appearance as opposed to inner reality ; 
outwardly, externally ; publicly. Ohs 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars^ T v 861 A woman to haue a fan: 
array outward and in hir self jfbul inward. ci^ooRotn Rose 
5755 Outward shewing hi^nesse Though they be fuUe of 
cursidnesse. X483 Caxion Gold, Leg, 327 b/3 That he myght 
haue alle the rewle aboute the kynge as wel secrelely as 
outward, isadTiNDALEaC^ir vu 5 Outwarde was fightynge, 
in warde was^ feaie, 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i 
(1540) 31 Which semeth rather to ryse of pride outwarde 
shewed than of lyberal wjd 1603 Shaks Meas for M in. 
i 8g This oatwam sainted Deputie . is yet a diuell 1673 
Penn The Chr, a Quaker xvi. As Abr^am outward and 
natural was the gieat Father 01 the Jews 

c. From the soul or mind into external actions 
or conditions 

x8o5 Foster Ess, u vii, 87 He will endeavour to trace him- 
self outward, from his mind into his actions. X849 Sears 
Regefieraiion i, vii, (1859} 56 Superabundant life unfolding 
from within outward, 

4 Cofftb,, as miward-bentj *parting^ -set adjs. 
Also Ootwabd-botjnd 

XS97 Middleton Wtsd, 0/ Solomon iv. xv, With outward- 
^’d eye and eyed face 1836 Gladstone Commumon 
Good Words ]yx\y 1898), As Thy temple’s portals 
dose Behind the outward partmg throng. xByx Palgrave 
Lyr, Poems zxp Fiee from outward set control, 

Out-vard (awtiwjud), sh,^ [Out- i.] 

1, An outlying ward , a ward outside the original 
bounds of a borough, 


X87X Windsor^ Eton Expr, 4 Nov , In the Out-Ward the 
election has terimnated in the only way that could have 
been anticipated 

2. A ward of a hospital detached from the main 
building, or having a separate outer door. 

1890 in Cent, Diet 

t O'at-waTd, •o, Ohs, rare, [Out- 15.] trusts. 
To waid off, keep out 

1596 Spenser F, Q, v. 1 10 Ne any armour could his dint 
out-ward. 

O'a’tward-bou’nd,«.(j^0 [f. Outward adv, 
+ Bound J>pl a i] Directing the course outward, 
esp. going from a home port to a foreign one of 
a ship, or a person; traotsf, of a voyage. Also 
absol as sb, 

1602 [see Homeward bound]. z668 Clarendon Vtfid, 
Tracts (1727) 7 Six or seven merchant ships, whereof some 
were outwaid bound with merchandize 170a Loud Gaz 
No. 38x1/2 Our outward hound Brasil Fleet will sail in few 
days. X755 Magens Insurances II 238 If an Accident 
happen to Ship or Caigo on the outwaidbound Voyage 
1838 W. Ellis Madagascar lu. (1858) 63 Sighted by out- 
ward-bound ships to India. X887 Pall Mall G 6 July 5/1 
There is no precaution taken against outward-bounds 
meeting homeward-bounds? 

b jig Departmg this life, dying. 

1809 Malkin Gtl Bias il v. p 6 The mistress joined the 
outward-bound colony of my patients, 1890 Hall Caine 
BondmofOKt He's really past help. He’s outward bound, 
poor chap 

c. Jig Bent on wandering or straying. 

174a Young Ht Th, v. 149 Thought outward bound flies 
ou Xn fume and dissipation. x86o Warter Sea hoard II 128 
An outward-bound youth, and difficult to handle by reason 
of his carelessness 

Hence On twaxd-bonmder {colloquy an outward- 
bound vessel 

1884 Clark Russell *^acPs Courtship xix, An outward- 
bounder she was from the vane above the truck [etc ]. z888 
Daily News 27 June 5/5 Outward bounders to the Colonies, 
East Indies, China, Japan, and the Java Seas never go 
within thiee bundled miles of Cape L’ Agulhas, 

Outwardly (an tjwgidli), adv, {a,) [f. Out- 
ward (Z. + -LYA] 

1. On the outside or outer surface ; externally. 

c Z480 Henryson Test, Cres 509 The idole of ane thing in 
cace may be Sa deip imprintit m the fantasy. That it deludis 
the wittis outwardly, ^1547 Surrey Descr Fickle Affect, 
Love 20 'When in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly apere. 1634 Sir T Herbert Trav, 209 The tree is 
outwardly coueied with baique. 1660 Barrow Euclid hi 
XU, If two circles touch one the other outwardly. X67X 
Salmon Syn, Med iii. xxu 422 Penyroyal, . . outwardly it 
IS good against cold affections of die Neives and Joynts, 
1796 Mohsb Aveer Geog 1 . 206 Nothmg appeals outwardly 
but Its hands and feet x866 J G. Murphy Comm Ex xxiv, 
10 The spectatoi s only desenbe the outwardly visible glory 

b. Towards or in the direction of the outside ; 
in au outward direction. 

156a J. Heywood Prov, ^ Ep;gy' (1867) 204 My wife doth 
euer bead hir shooea-wiy. Inward, or outward? nay, all 
outwardly. 1597 Hooker Eccl Pol v Ivi, § s Outwardlie 
issuing from that one onely glorious deitie 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med (ed 4) 1 63 Before the end of anothei monlh 
the ulceration stretched outwaidly undei the uppei lip, 

2. In outward mamfebtation or appearance ; in 
external action or obseivance • often as contrasted 
with inward spiiit or character. 

1509 Hawes Past Pleas xix (Peicy Soc ) 92 He wyped 
our chekes our sorowe to cloke, Outwardly fayniog us to be 
glad and mery a 1533 [see Outward a, 4] ce 1548 Hall 
Citron , Hen V 64 b, Outwardly leioysyng what soever 
mwaidly thei thought 1605 Shaks Mach 1 111. 54 Aie 
ye fantastical!, or that indeed 'Which outwardly ye shew? 
1724 Swift Brapuis Lett Wks 1755 V, ii 97 But since 
my betters aie of a diffeient opinion I shall outwaidly 
submit 1883 Frouoe Short Stud IV 11. iv, 207 Ihe 
countiy was outwaidly quiet, but there were ominous under- 
tones of disaffection 

B elhpt or aUnh, as adj, = Outward a, 

01x642 Sir 'W Monson Naval Tracts v (1704)457/2 No 
Road, with an outwardly Wind, is able, to give him con- 
veniency of. Landing, 1656 Sanderson Seme, (1689) 264 
God giveth to no man all the desne of his heart in these 
outwardly things 

t Ou’twardmost, u, Obs, [f. Outward a , ; 
see -MOST ] Most outward, outermost, 

XS9® F. Haydocke tr Lomazzo 1 116 When you would 
make a lanke, slender, and swift horse, you shall draw him 
upon the outwaid-most line 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen, 
(1676) 69 r Behind the outwaidmost divisions I placed some 
of oui best Aichers X685 Boyle Effects of Mot v 56 The 
outwardmost weie of (what they call) Chagnne, and the 
innermost of Gold 1707 Sloane Jamatca L 260 The out- 
wardmost calicttlar leaves inclosing the flowers 

OxL'twardness. [f. Outward a, -i- -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being outward; 
exteinality, outward existence ; objectivity. 

xs8o Hollyband Tracts, Pr, Tongy ExUneureti, outward- 
nesse. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst l v. 829 Magnitude or 
Extension as such is meei outside or outwaidness, it hath 
nothing within 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl, (1848) I xg 
These, .give an outwaidness and sensation of reality to the 
shapings of the dream 1856 R, A Vaughan Mystics (i860) 
II. viii vx 68 Whatsoever! could brmg into outwardness 
that I wrote down 

2. Occupation with, concernment or belief in 
outward things ; esp. as opposed to that which is 
introspective or arises from within. 

?tft835 J. Sterling m Courtney MtU (1889) 73 He has 
been gradually dehvered from this outwardness .mividual 
reform must be the groundwork of socird progress 1840 


Carlyle Heroes 111 (1872) 87 He dwells in vague outwardness, 
fallacy and trivial hearsay iBc^Blaclm Mag'X.lPllTL 270 
The outwardness, or matenality of Vecelli 1891 Wesley 
Meth Mag Jan 68 Owing to his native volatility and out- 
wardnessy he did not come to the crisis of his spiiitual 
history unbl 5 years after leaving school 
Outwards (qu t|W§idz), etdv, {a) [OE * 2 /- 
weardesy f, iltweard Outward a^., with advb. 
genitive ~es, Cf OHG. Hgivertes (( 5 er. auswarts), 
MDu iiiwaertSy Dn. uitwaards,’\ 

1. In an outward direction ; towards that which 
is outside or without. 

C897 K Alfred Giegorfs Past xi. 70 Suae bi 3 sio 
costung srest on Saem mode, & Sonne faerelS utweardes to 
Ssie nyde 011225 Alter R 02 Euer so Je wittes beol 5 
more ispreinde utwardes, se heo lesse wendet inwardes 15x7 
Torkington Ptlgr, (1884) 68 We . spendyd owtwardes be 
twyne Venyce and jaffe on Moneth and y Bayes 1583 
[see Inwards adv 1 b] 1677 Moxon Mech Exerc (1703) 
205 Bo not direct the cutting Corner of the Chissel mwards, 
but rather outwaids 17x2 Steele Sped No 485 1* 3 A new 
night gown, either side to be worn outwards 1828 F. 
Cunningham N S, Wales (ed, 3) II. 155 To embark his 
capital outwards in a mercantile speculation. 1846 Brittan 
tr Malgaignds Man, Oper Surg, 203 To cut a semiciicular 
flap from within outwards 

i 2. In an outward position ; outwardly, outside; 
externally. Obs, rare, 

1436 Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 158 To werre oughtwardes and 
youre regne to recoveie CZ530 Tindale Pathway Holy 
Scripture Wks. (Parker Soc. 1848) 14 Yet are we full of the 
natural poison, and cannot but sin outwards, if occasion 
be given 

B, atirib (as adj.). For outward goods. 

1878 F. S Williams Ratlw 638 We pass on.. to the 
‘Outwards* department of the great goods shed. This 
‘ Outwai ds ’ platform, .runs the length of the shed. 

Out- waste ; see Out- 15. 

Outwatch(au liwg tj), rare, [Out- 7.] The 
act of reconnoitenng or watching the enemy. 

X853 Lytton My Novel ix, 111, He occasionally sallied forth 
upon a kind of outwatch or reconnoitring expedition 

Outwatch (aut|W9*lJ), v [Out- i 8, 1 7 ] tram. 
To outdo in watching, watch longer than ; to watch 
(an object) till it disappears; to watch through 
and beyond (a peiiod of time). 

1626 [see Outwalk] x63a Milton Penseroso 85 Or let my 
Lamp at midnight hour, Be seen in som high lonely Towr, 
Wheie I may oft out-watch the Beai. 1728 Young L<me 
Fame vii. 175 His eye inur'd lo wake, And outwatch 
every stai, for Brunswick’s sake 1833 Herschel Astron, 
iL 44 To outwatch a long winter’s night 1872 O W Holm ls 
PoetBreakf-t iv 17 ITie old man of West Cambixdge, who 
outwatched the lest so long after they had gone to sleep m 
their own churchyaids. 

Plence Ontwa'tch sh 2 , the act of outwatching. 

i8(?5 SwmvvoiHPoemSjSt Dorothy Nor with outwatch 

of many travailhngs Come to be eased of the least pain he 
hmb. 

Out- water, -wave: see Out- 12, 14. 

1 Outwaxing, vhl,sh Obs fare, [Out- 9, 
after L ex-aemeniumy ex-crescenitay f ex~cresclre 
to grow 01 wax out; cf G^,atiswuchSyJ)vi mlzt/as,] 
a Exciement. b An excrescence, outgrowth 

1541 R. Copland Galyetis Tefopmtyke nEiij, That all 
the body muste be emptyed and purged of all his out- 
waxynges. 1562 Turner Heibal ii. 31 Lasei hcaleth .. 
outwa\yi]ges or to growmges in the flesbe, 

t Ou’tway, sb Obs, [Out- 6.] 

1. A way or passage leading out, an outlet. 

XS71 Golding Calvin on Ps, x g Like as theeves beset y« 
outwayes of villages 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si, iv xxvii, 
In diveissueets and out wayes muItipU’d. X044 [see Out- 6 ] 

2 A by-way lying off the mam route 

1566 kHUXusioHApulemsg In greate feate, I rode through 
many outwaies and deserte places 1597 Beard Theahe 
Gods JudgetH (1612) 492 He betooke him to flight, and hid 
himselfe in au outway amongst thornes and bushes. 

+ Ou*t-way, u: Obs, fare, [Our- 12 ] =Odt- 
OF-THE-WAT. Qtit-way going, going out of the 
way, deviation. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test Lovei vui, (Skeat) L 15 As the sorowe 
and anguiisshe was greet in tyme of ihyne out-waye goinge, 
1615 Chapman Odyss ix. 166 We,. still with sad hearts 
sail’d by out-way shores 

Out- wealth, -weapon, etc ; see Out-, 
Outwear (autiwe’ei), v, [Out- 15, 15 b, 18 .] 
1, trans To weai out, wear away ; to wear down 
to nothing, or to an end ; to consume by wearing. 

« 1541 Wyatt Wks (1861) 17 Though. .Change hath 
outworn the favour that I had 1596 Spenser F , Q iv 11 33 
Wicked Time that doth, workes of noblest wits to nought 
outweare 1665 J Webb Sione-Hengtyj^^ 8a The Characters 
. were .wholly outworn by Time x^wLet to Sacheverell 
13 Subjects are insulted, and their Patience outwoin xSgx 
Mrs. Browning Casa Gutdi Windows l 76 The . , clay From 
whence the Medicean stamp's outworn. 

b To exhaust in strength or endiiiance : chiefly 
m pa pple otdwom « worn out, exhausted. 

16x0 Holland CamdenHs Brit r 690 He being outworne 
with travell and labour, died in peace 1654 G. Goddard m 
Jntrod to Burton's Diary (1828) I 20 As if he had served 
so long that he had been outworn. z8a8 Wordsw. Wishing* 
gate viii, Some, by ceaseless pains outworn, Heie crave an 
easier lot 1887 Bowen Vtrg, Mimd iii 78 The crews out- 
worn by the sea. 

t c. intr. To become worn out or exhausted.^ 
x6r| C Brooke Ghost Rich III Poems (187a) 86 Life 
(sencibleof pleasure) now feeles paine. Earth must to earth ; 
as Nature's course outweares 



OUTWEAEY. 


2 . trans. To wear out, spend, pass (time). 

X590 Sbevser P, Q III. xii. £9 All that day outwore in 
wandering And gazing on that C2iainbers ornament 
Dekker Grtsstl (bhaks Soc) 15 You and your son. Shall 
live to outwear time in happiness 1725 Pope Odyss v 601 
Here by the stream, if I the night out-wear iSzi Ke\ts 
Isabella lu, And with sick longing all the night outwear To 
hear her morning-step upon the stair 

to. To do away with or get over (something) by 
process of time ; to outlive, outgrow. 

2592 Holody ^ Someh, in Simpson Sch Shake (1878) T, 
347 It jO}e5 me that you have outuorne your pnde z^ 
¥\suLB.vi.Holy^ Prof bit ii.xxii 144 The merits of Posterity 
have outworn the disgraces of their Ancestours 1698 Fryer 
Acc £, India ^ P 349 As soon as he hath outworn his 
Dose, he with most greedy haste returns to his Vomit before 
he comes to himself. 1830 TruNYSON Sonnet Poems 122 
Could I outw'ear my present state of woe With one brief 
winter 1900 JPest/u, Gas, x Aug a'r He may outwear 
those unattractive qualities of character 
+ 3 . To hollow out or excavate (marks) by wear- 
ing away a surface. 03 s 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso xx, cxxii, Herpalfraies feete mgnes in 
the grasse outwore. 

4 . To wear longer than, to outlast in wear. 

2379 Spenser ShepJu Cal Dec , £piL 2 Loe 1 haue made 
a blender for eueryjeare,Thatsteele in strength, and time 
in durance, shall outweare. 1684 T. Burnct Fh Earth i. 
iSo Stone and iron would scarce ou^wear them 1^3 K\th 
L. Bates Eng Reltg Drama 88 Like teaspoons that have 
outworn their set. 

Ontweary (aut|Wl« n), ». Chiefly^#/. [Oira- 
15 E] trans. To weary out; to tie or fatigue 
utterl3% to exhaust in endurance. 

2609 Holland Antm, Mar cell, 75 Outwearied at last writh 
so much painefull toile 2683 A. D. Art Cottoerseg Others 
do out-weary your patience, a 173a T. Boston C^ook 
Zoi (1805) 145 Unbelievers may soon be outweaned, and 
give It over for altogether. 2862 M Arnold Seneik, NL m 
Ptctoria Regia 181 Some youthful Troubadour, .Who here 
outwearied sank and sang A dying strain. 

Hence Outwearied ppL a, 

2853 Ruskin Stones Pen. II in. § i 27 The decay of the 
city of Venice is .like that of an outwearied and aged 
human frame. 2885-94 R. Bridges Eros <$• P^c/ie Jan xix, 
Thou wilt 0‘ertake a l^e outweaned ass. 

Outwea'VOi V [Out- 15b, 15 ] imm, a. To 
weave to an end or completion, to. To weave 
from withm outwards. 

a 1640 Drumm. of Hawth Poenis Wks (1711) 36/1 May 
never hours the web of day out-weave; May never night 
rise from her sable cave 18^2 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ 
I II All the trees of the wood throb with new life, and out- 
weave their lovely attire 

Out- weed ; see Out- 15. 

Outweep (autjWfp), V. [Our- 16, i8] 

L iratts. To weep out, to expel or emit by weep- 
ing poetic, 

xSffl Lylv Wbin in Moone iv i, Sighing my breath, out. 
weeping my heart bloud a 1649PRUMM. of Hawth Poenu 
Wks. (17x1) 25/1 These eyes,. Their trait’rous black before 
Thee here out-weep. x8ax Shelley A donate x, With no 
stain She faded, like a doud which had outwept its rain, 

2 . To outdo or surpass in weeping, 
a 2632 Donne in Select, (1840) 133 To set Christ Jesus 
before him, to out-^igh him, out-weep him 163a Massinger 
& Fihld Fatal Dowry ii. ii, You nave outwept a woman, 
noble Charalois, 1767 W. U Lewis Statius' Thehaid vi. 
44 The childless Mother raves, And far out-weeps her Lord. 
2865 Smmxoyi^Atalania 1866 Lo mine eyes That outweep 
heaven at rainiest. 

Outweigh (aut|WJi*), v, [Our- 18, i8b.] 

1 trans. To exceed m weight; fig, to be too 
heavy or onerous for. 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen, IP, r in, 4s Then must we rate the 
cost of the Brection, Which if we finde out-weighes Abjlity, 
What do we then, but draw a-new the Modell In fewer 
offices ? 2(146 Sir T, Browne Pseud E^, 38a The taile of 
an African weather outweigheth the body of a good Calfe, . 
according unto Leo Africanus. 2728 Pemberton Hffwton s 
Philos 76 The weight will outweigh it, and draw the beam 
of the lever down. 2875 Jowett Piaio (ed, 2) 1. 171 Weigh 
them, and then say which outweighs the other 

2 To exceed in value, importance, or influence. 

2632 Heywood and Pi Iron Age 1. i. 1874 IIL 362 

Hate will out.way ray lone. 41x703 Burkitt On NT Acts 
xxm. 12 The presence of God with his suffering servants 
outweighs all their discouragements 1835 Thirlwall Greece 
1 viii 297 This variation cannot be allowed to outweigh 
the concurrent testimony. x866 G Macdonald Ann, Q, 
Neighb xxxiii. 582 With you, position outweighs honesty, 

Outwell (autiwe l), v. [Out- 15, 14.] 

1 1 , irons. To pour forth. 03 s, 

1590 Spenser F.Q,i i 21 His fattie waves doe fertile 
slime outwelL 1592 — Ptrg, Gnat 502 When , Simois and 
Xanthus blood outwelde. 

2 tntr. To well out, to gush or flow forth. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso ix Ixxxvi, Midst his wrath, his manly 
teares ontwelL 2748 Thomson Cast, Indol ii, 320 From 
virtue's fount the purest joys outwell, 1830 Tennyson 
Clanhel 18 The slumbrous wave outwelleth 
Hence Outwe’Hing vbl sb, ositppl a, 

2822 Lamb Elia Ser. x. Quakers Meeting, Sitting . in 
deepest peace, which some out-wellmg tears would rather 
confirm than disturb 2878 Dowden Stud Lit 158 Afresh, 
quick outwellmg of thought. 2882 Pop, Set Monthly XX. 
358 Fissures formed during the outwmling of igneous ma- 
terials from below. 

Out-wend to Outwhore : see Out-, 
Oiitwiclc(ciu t|wi*k),j^. Sc, Curling, [f. Out- 
7 + WlOK V, (])] A shot that cannons off the out- 
side of another stone so as to impel it nearer the 
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tee; practised when a well-guaided adversary’s 
stone IS m, and an * inwick ’ cannot be taken, 

2805 hlclixDoi^Poe/Jts 56 (E.D. DO Mony a nice out-weik’s 
been ta'en 

Ontwi'cki V. Sc, Cur/mg, [f. Out- 14 + 
Wick v,] mir. To take or make an outwick; 
to strike the outside of another stone so as to send 
it within either circle. 

2831 Blachrtv Mag XXX 970 Out-wickmg, is to stiike 
the outer angle of a stone, so as thereby to put u into the 
spot. Though a much more difficult operation, it can some- 
times be practised with effect when in u icking cannot. 
fig c 2^ A. Ben\ in Raid of Picionello il in R, Caledon 
Curling Club Ann (1897-8) p clxMii, Alas, his wits Are 
wandered, and his tongue m^es sport of words Outwicking 
from the sense, the mind elseii here 

Out-wile, V. ; see Out- 18 
fOut-wi'n, w. Obs, [Out- 14, 15. (Two 
words in ME )J 1 . tntr To get out. 

^ 13^ H \MK)LE Pr Consc 4462 A qwene |)at haldes ham 
in, Thurgh strengthe, }>at hm may noght out w) n 
2 irons To get (something) out 
c 2400 Alexius (Laud 463) 450 pat writ he drow & ^ne 
tey, He ne mjght it out winne. CX400 Mclayne 1582 Be 
that tjme he myghte note wele a worde owt wjn. 

3 . To get out of rate 

2596 Spenser ^ ^ iv i 20 It is a darksome delve ffirre 
under ground, With themes and barren brakes environd 
round, That none the same may easily out-wm. 

tC^t-wind (out|wi‘nd), sb Obs, [Our- i.] 
A wind from the offing; n wmd blowing inshore. 

2676 G jFtFFRESON Lett, m .Spr. ifih C, (1878) I 173 

[Near Funchal there is]a rock, a small distance from theland, 
between which and the shoar, the Forteguise ships nde in 
out-wmdes; a 2703 H Winstakley in Smiles Engineers 
(1861) II. x^ The sea would be so raging about these rocks, 
caus^ by outwinds and the running of the ground seas 
coming from the main ocean, 2754 T. Gardner Hist, Acc, 
Duimtch 214 Choaked by most boisterous Outwinds, 
tOutwind(-warnd),87i Obs [OuT-14,15,24.] 

1 . tntr. To wind off or become unwound. In 
quot./^ 

axefiz G. Cavendish Meir Pistons, TPesion Poems 1825 
II 30 Which caused my welthe full soon to outwynd 

2 . irons. To unwind ; to disentangle, extricate. 

1596 Spenser F Q, v. 111. 9 They have him enclosed so 

behind, As by no meanes he can hitnselfe outwind 2647 H 
More Song of Soul i 11 Kxi,When shalt thou once outwind 
Thy self from this sad yoke ? 

Outwind (outiwi-nd), V 2 [f. Out- 26 + Wind 
sb ] /; ans To put out of wind or breath 
2708 OcKLEY Saracens {Z848) 121 Your enemies are two to 
one; and there is no breaking them but by out-wmding 
them 2721 Dudley in Phil, Frans, XXXI. 167 A hloose 
soon outwmds a Deer. ciSas ChoyceZ^j? Jack Tar{x^x) 
94 Several more men soon came up with two more of our 
number, who were out-winded. 

Sc Obs, [Ouoj-sl Awing 
(of an army) ; «= L. ala, 

2536 Bellenden Cron, Scot, (1821) I 268 At last the out- 
win^s of Romanis, he multitude of pepil, ouirset thair 
ennunes fomens thaim. 2596 Lodge Marg Amer, 8 
Embattailed m due order, tbe pikemen in a Macedonian 
phalanx, the horsemen m tbeir outwings, 

Ontwuuf (autjwi’g), v, [Out- 21.] 

1 . from. To exceed in swiftness of wing, to sur- 
pass in flight; to fly beyond. 

1727 Garth Ovidbs Metane, xiv. Picus ^ Canens 42 His 
courser spring O'er hills and lawns, and ev'n a wish out- 
wings. 2747 Gentl, Mag. 538 Fame files before. Out wings 
the Wind ■ 2898 Adttance (CTiicam) 6 Jan« 23/1 Mr. Morses 
robins must have despaired of their effort to out- wing the 
limit of snow. 

2 Mil, Of an army j To extend with its wings 
beyond (the enemy’s) ; to outflank. 

2648 Cromwell Let 20 Aug. in Carlyle, Colonel Dean's 
and Colonel Pride’s [remments] outwinging the Enemy, 
could not come to so mu^ share of the action. 1755 Mem, 
Capt,P Drake\l,\i 28 Both the Enemy's Lines out wing'd 
ours considerably. 2876 Bancroft Hist, V, S, HI. xn, xSo 
His right came in contact with the enemy’s left, outwinged 
It, and attacked it in front and flank. 

Out-wi*nterer. [Out- 8 ; from mnter (nd,’] 
A beast that wmters out. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg Ess (1803) IV. 352 OutwkUerers^ 
as they are called, or cattle kept olit all winter. 
Out-wish, V, : see Out- 18. 

+ Ou'twi’t, sb, jObs, [Out- 3.] The faculty 
of observation or perception ; an external sense. 

2377 Lanol P, pi B. xnr. 289 A Iyer m soule , With 
Inwit and with outwitt ymagenen and studye, As best for 
hh body be. C1380 wyclip Whs, (1880) 291 Sum good 
lugement is of mennes oat-wittis, a$ lugen whiche mete 
is good & whiche mete is yuel, and sum men ingeinent is of 
mennes witt wijiinne, as men it^n how J»et schafdoj by lawe 
of consience. 

Outwit (autjwi’t), V, [Out- 21.] 

1 . tram. To excel in wit; to surpass in wisdom 
or knowledge, arch, 

2(?S9 Gauden Tears Ch, ii xxxi, asy What arts did Church- 
men m former times use, when they did so much out wit and 
out- wealth us. 2694 Howe Pnne Oracles God xvii, A thing 
whereon the wisdom ofthe Creator hath infinitely outwitted 
ns, and gone beyond us 2847 Emerson Poems (1857) 13B 
Thou aalt outsee seers, and outwit sages. 

2 . To overreach or get the better of by superior 
craft or ingenuity ; to prove too clever for. 

x65s Kirkman Clmo ^ Lozta 114 Her Uncle was out- 
witted 1705 Hickeringill Pnesi^r ui Wks, 2716 III* 
264 RebekJ^ that dnb'd with her beloved Son Jacob.. to 
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^eat or, rather (as the Quakers word it) to Outwit his own 
Father and Brother. 2846 Trench Mirae, v. (1862) 178 
There reveals Itself here the very essence and truest character 
of evil, which evermore outwits and defeats itself, 2857 
Buckle Cnnlts I. iv, 197 Every commercial treaty was an 
attempt made by one nation to outwit another. 

Hence Ontwiirbed ppl a, ; Outwx’ttiug uhl sb, 
and ppl, a, ; also Outwl’ttal {nonce-wd,), the fact 
of outwitting ; Outwi tter, one who outwits. 

1705 Hickeringili. Pnesi-cr, 11. viii 78 Their Cheating,.. 
Outwitting, and Over-reaching, m Shops and Exchange 
2775 Langhorke Country fusiice it. ao The worslup'd 
Calves of their outwitting Knaves. 186a Maurice Mot ^ 
Met Philos, IV, iv § 2. ^ If he can outwit the great out- 
witter 2865 Tylor Larly Hist. Man i ii The outwitted 
beast. 1B75 Coniemp Rev, XXV 750 The tricks of Sir 
Robert and their outwittal by Matilda 2892 Aihenaum 
9 May 599/3 This perpetual outwitting of examiners. 
Outwith (au t|WiJ)), prep, and adv. Chiefly 
north, , now only Sc, Forms * a 3 (Om.) utenn 
wipp, ntwipp ; 3 utewilS, 4 utewit, -wid, utwit, 
-wyth , oute-, out-wip, 4-5 utwith, 4- outwith 
(6 owt-, oute-). Sc, 4 ututh, 4-5 owtouth, 
outhoutb, otouth, otow, 4-6 ntouth. [f. Out 
adv, + With pr ^, : cf. Inwith, and Without 
( in which the same elements are transposed).] 

A, prep 1 . Without; outside of, a Of position. 
C I200 Ormin 13x16 Jho wat katt utwikk Crisstenndom 
Niss nohht tatt Crist ma33 ewemenn a 1300 Cursor M, 
20022 (Cott ) Vt-wit \Gott vtewid, Edvt, outwik, Fairf. 
wip-out, Tnn, wikoute] be toun apon est side. Ihtd, 588 
(Cott.) Vtewit \Fairf, Oute-wik] paradis [was adam] wroght 
HX400 JSnrgh Laws vii. (.SV:, Stat, I.) Ututh be faurgh. 
c 14*0 Palled on. Hush, i. 317 Enlarge it half a foote Out- 
with the W'ough. ^ 1536 Bellenden Cron Scot, (1822) I 87 
Takm utoutb tbiur munitions. 2591 Bruce Eleven Serm, 
D va, lesus Christ ,. out-wzth whome there is nather com- 
foit nor consolatioun. 1640 Bk, War Comm, Covenanters 
233 The owners quhairof aie outwith the kingdome. 2875 
Proc, Soc Anitq Scot X, 286 It is only probable that 
ouivnth this row there had been an outer course of piles 
288s Law Rep 20 App, Cas. 457 Any Court or tnbunal 
outwith Scotland. 

to Of motion ; Out of, out from. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 90 He, but swerd, his vayis raid 
'VVeill otow [MS, E, otowthj thame. Ihid, 448 Richt as thai 
wald to lannk fair, Otow [MS E. owtouth] quhar the en- 
huschement var. c 2375 Sc, Leg, Saints 1 [Eaiervte) X104 
pe tyrand gert hir furth be had outhouth be ^ittis of be cite, 
*SS3'-4 Pray Council Scot. I 255 Thai sail nocht evaid 

nor eschaip owtwith this burebt of Edmburch, 

+ 2 , Of time: Beyond. Obs, 

23 . Cursor M 20346 (CottO Bath bu.m bar tua wimmen 
geld pat vte wit [oilier texts out of] birth o barn was teld 
1479 Act, Dom Cone 36/^2 Gif ony personis , . before or 
eftir, vtwith be said uij yeris [eta], 

^ B. adv, 1 . Of position; Without; on the out- 
side; outwardly. 

c 2200 Ormin 4778 All biss wass utenn wibb unnhal Purrh 
swipe unnride unnhmle. ^2230 Halt Mexd, 39 Hit ne 
fareff nawt swa as [ha] wenet^ b^t iseoff utemS 23 E, E 
Allti, P, A 968 Vt-wyth to se pat dene cloystor, pou may, 
hot in-wyth not a fote, ^24^ Desir, Troy 22201 This 
Vlixes, pat vtwith aanterit hym neuer. c M.^Nisbet 
H T, m Scots Mark 111. 32 Thi modere & thi hretliire out- 
with seekis thee 1582-41 Hist, fames PI (1804) 147 That 
thair interpryse should nather be devnigat m the tonne nor 
oute with 

2 . Of direction ; Out. 

2375 Barbour Bruce n 299 Till thaim wtouth send thai 
sone, And bad thaim herbety thaim that nycht, 2768 Ross 
Helenore il 78 Cohn her rather, who had outwith gane. 
2872 W, Alexander Johnny Gihh xli. (1873I 233 The two 
being, (xily * Freens fae the teeth ootivuth 

Out- woe. Out-woman: see Our- ai, a a. 
Ou*twoo:d. [Out- i, 3.] a. A wood lying 
outside a park or demesne, b. The outer border 
of a wood or forest. 

2449 Lett, Marg Anjou 4* Bp, BecJmigion (Chimden) 98, 
X ol^ of tynibre, to be taken in yd outwras of Kenelworth. 

Rolls of Parlt, VI. 359/2 The Graunte of Kepyngof 
the Parke called the Moote Faro, with the Oute wodes of 
(kamhourne, within fixe Forest of Wyndesore. Fitz- 
RBRE Sum 4 The thirde maner of commen pasture is in 
brdes out wodes that lye commen to his tenauntes, as corn- 
men mores or hethes, the whiche were neuer errahle landes. 
1883 Stevenson Bloch Arrow (1888) 52 The two lads., 
hurried through the remainder of the outwood. 

Out- word, V , : see Out- ai. 

Outwork (Qu*t|W*;jk), sb, [Out* i, 3.] 

1 . Any part of the fortifications of a place lying 
outside the parapet; any detached or advanced 
work forming part of the defence of a place ; an 
outer defence or outfort. 

2639 Massinger Hnnat, Combat v, li, Oux outworks are 
surpmed, the sentinel slain. 2642 Chas. I Message to Both 
Houses ir July, Out-works to defend the Town, 2748 
Ansorls Voy, ii. vl 190 This fort .. had neither ditch nor 
outwork, 2766 Enhck London IV, 327 The tower is light, 
supported by outworks at the angles, 1855 Macaulay HtsU 
Erg, XVI. III. 679 Cork was vigorously attacked. Outwork 
dter outwork was rapidly earned, 
to. transf ^ntfig, 

c 2625 Bacon A doiee to Sir G, Pilhers v § 7 Wks 187a VI. 
44 The care of our out-work, the Navy Royal and shipping 
of the kingdom, which are the walls theieof. 2622 Donnc 
Lett (2652) 134 All our^ moralities are but our outworks, 
our Christianity is our citadel 2872 Liddon Elem, Relig, 
il. 65 Behef in creation is a necessary outwork of any truq 
theism whatever, 

t 2 An extrn dish served as a relish; a hm- 
Hosmre, Ohs, 
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Evelvn Di la Quini CoinpL Card. I. in. A pretty 
Basm well fill'd with the choice eating Fruits of the Season, 
,.whi^ in the Courts of Kings and Princes, is called the 
Hors-dMUTtrCt or the Out-work 17*7 Bradley 
s, V. Amhovyi You may serve it up to Table for an Out- 
work, with Orange and fi^r’d Parsley 
8. W ’ - - 

i6$i j 

some Outworks upon . 

Wilhs & Clark Camlrid^ (1886) II 323 For the workemen 
in fitting up the six chambers their out work, in lus new 
Addition to his Refronting the Coll wt*^ freestone. 

4 . {put-work ) Work done outside, 1. e. out of 
doors, out of the house, out of the shop or factory, 
etc , m Cricket = OuT-PiELDiiTG. 

X703 SuEATON Edystone JL Contents 10 Commencement 
of the Outwork of the ensuing Season *813 R 
Swv Berw xv. 420 What is called out-work, as helping 
to fill muck carts, spreading the muck, setting and hoeing 
potatoes [etc ]. 18^ IVestfit, Gas. 3 June 7/1 He cordially 
joined in 1 — 's paean over the out-work of the 'Varsity 
‘The fielding of the Oxonians has been grand ' 

Outwork (Qut,vvii Jk),®. [Otjh- 15, 15b, 21, 18.] 
1 , trans fa To bnng out as a result of work, 
topioduce(i>^j); b To work out to a conclusion] 
to complete. (Joetic ) 

c»So Gen. ^ 4x44 Vdolatrie ofte ut wrc^te hem 

sotjes dref 1550 Spenser F Q 11, vii, 65 For now three 
dayes of men were full outwrought, Since he this hardy 
enterprize began, isox T. Hardy MTiiie O/inton 14 , 1 saw, 
in w^ unbroken, Its history outwrought. 

+ 2 - To excel m work or workmanship Oks. 

*599 Nashe LenUn Stuffe Wks. CGrosart) V, 053 , 1 do not 
.thinke but all the Smiths in London, Norwich, or Yorke, 
would enuy him, if they could not outworke him 1606 
Shaks. Ant 4- Cl. n il so 6 She did lye In her PauUlion.. 
O’re-picturmg that Venus, where we see Thefancie out-work 
Nature. X78a Han hlOBB Belshaszarvi Dramas 175 Thou 
hast out-wrought the pattern he bequeath'd thee, And quite 
outgone example, 

8. To surpass or outdo in worbngj to work 
more strenuously or faster than. 

x6xx B JoNSON Cahltne iii. lii, But, in your violent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noise of tempests, . Be all out 
wrought by your transceiidant furies. 1647 Trapp Coutm 
Rea XU. 12 He makes all haste he can to outwork the children 
of light 1880 A H Huth Buckle II 171 Captain Cook 
found that his sailors could outwork the islandera 
Otft-WOTker. [Out- 2.] One who works 
outside, 1. e, out of doors, out of the house, out 
of the shop or factory for which he works. 

18x3 R. Kerr Agnc. Sura, Bervt. xv 420 Their occu- 
piers [were] bound to shear at the ordinary wages, and to 
supply certain outworkers when wanted 1856 Kane Arci 
Expl. II ix 95 Then the few tired outworkers were regaled 
by the groans and tossings of the sick. 1894 Daily imt/j 
24 Mar. 3/4 The lists of out workers which are now required 
to be kept by the manufacturers of all kinds of wearing 
apparel, cabinet and furniture making [etc ] 

Ou'two rklng, M sb, [Out- 9 ] The action 
or process of working out ; practice operation. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Contm, Gen, v i, 2 The generations, 
evolutions, or outworkings of the skies and the land. x88o 
T C Murray Origin Pe ix *86 The outworking of this 
applied force in the physical phenomena of life. 


Ou'tiWO'rld, out-world, [Out- 3] The 

external or outside world ; the world external to 
a personas mind, sphere of action, etc.; an out- 
lying or outer world, 

1647 H. More Resolution 6o And long acquaintance with 
the light Of this Outworld X840 Browning Sordello i 755 
Forth ghded—not alone Each painted warrior, every girl of 
stone,-. But the entire out-world. X899 Baring-Gould 
Vicar Morvsenstow \ii. 193 , 1 hope to hear from you what 
is going on in the out-world. 

Owt-world, ( 2 ^. [Out- 12 2 Out-of-the-world. 

1884 May Crommelin Brown-Byes 111. 28 Sometimes . 
came a foreigner or two from far lands,, attracted, by hear- 
ing at Amsterdam of this strange out-world spot 

t OutwoTldish, Ohs, rare. [C{,autlandish.'\ 
Fairfax’s word for Extramimdane, 

1674 Fairfax Bitlk ^ Selv, 58 If outworldish boak be 
yielded at all, it must needs be yielded infinite to boot. 

Outworn, out -worn (QutfWpm, attnh. 
au’tiwpjn), ppl, a, [Out- i i, from wear met ] 

1, Worn out, as clothes ; wasted, consumed, or 
obliterated by wear or by the action of time ; hence 
Jig‘ of beliefs, customs, institutions, etc, that have 
ceased to be useful; obsolete, out of date. 

Jewel De/. A/ol (16x1) 362 To seek to procure vs 
enuie only with stale and outworne Lies 1624 Sanderson 
Serin I 226 In old marbles and coins and out.wom in- 
sermtious. x8o6 Wordsw. Sonn., ‘ Tke world is too much ' 
xo I'd rather be A Fagan suckled m a creed outworn. xSas 
Shelley Hellas 1063 The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 1897 Creighton HisU Papacy 
VI. VI 1 T5 The out-worn ideals of feudalism, 

2. Of hvmg beings, their faculties, etc.: Exhausted 
as to physical vigour or vitalily, spent. 

1597 Howson Senn 24 Dec. 31 A spent and outworne ]ife. 
1671 Milton Samson 580 Better at home lie bed-nd, . In- 
glonous, unemployed, witli age outworn 1817 Byron 
Lametii Tasso viii, The Powers of Evil can prevail Against 
the outworn creature they assail X884 J Parker AposU 
L0 III 273 We pray for the sated and outworn man. 

Out-worth, V , ; see Oui- 21 , 

Out wrangle (autime'^g*!), v, [Out- i8] 
trans. To outdo or surpass in wrangling, quarrel- 
some disputing, or altercation 
1589 Pe^e w. Hatchet (1844) i& Xhuikst thou.. as none 


can otttwrangle thee ? x6x8 Rowlands Saer Mem s You 
Coniurers That boast you can the fiends of hell out- 
wrangle, ax659 Osborn Ohstrv, Turks 292 If Law 
did not out-wrangle Nature. 

Out-wrench, v, , see Out- 15. 

+ OutW3?e*st, z' Ohs [Out- 15.] tra/its To 
draw out or extract as with a forcible twxstj to 
extort ; to extract by superior force. 

*590 Spenser ^ O 11 iv 23 My engreeved mind could 
find no rest, Till that the truth thereof I did out wrest. 
a 1631 Donne Bait Poems (1650) 38 Let coarse hold hands, 
from slimy nest The bedded fish in banks out-wrest 

Outwre'stle, ». [Our- 14, 18 b ] 

1 1 . intr. To escape by wrestling, to struggle free. 
1562 PiiAKR Mnetdve Cc uj, Loke how the tempest storm, 
whan winds outwrastlmg blowes at south 
2 trans. To overcome m wrestling ; to grapple 
or strive successfully with ; to wrestle better than. 

XS59 Mirr, Mag (1563) AaiJ, Where other vnlyke in 
workyng or skyll, Outwrestle the world, and wyeld it at 
w}ll 1637 S PuRCHAS Pol, Plying-Ins, 99 If they [bees] 
out-wrastle all these difficulties, yet they will scarce swarm 
that year 1854 R Owen in Circ Sci (^1865) II 62/1 It 
can outwrestle the athlete. 

OutwrL'Ug, V [Out- id.] trans. To force 
out (liquid) by or as by wringing. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2527 Phtlhs^ Voure teres falsly 
out wronge. 1562 Phaer AEnetd ix C c iij, Whan god from 
skies ,His watryshowresoutwrings. 

So Out-wru njr ppl a , outstretched and wrung, 
1830 Mrs Browning Isobets Child x, I am not used to 
prayer With shaken lips and hands out-wrung. 

Ontweite (ant|»ia), [Onr- 18, if, 15 b.] 

1 . tracts. To surpass or excel m writing ; to write 
better than, 

x543 T. Coleman Ser/n, m Kerr Covenants Cov (1895) 
iBo You outwrite your copy 1671 Shadwell Humorist 
Epil 30 He would with ease all Poets else out-write 1711 
Steele S^ect, No. 96 ? 4 My half-Education and Love of 
idle Books, made me outwrite all that made Love to her by 
way of Epistle x88B [see Outread 2] 

2 . To get over or beyond by wnting. 

1837 Disraeli Veneiia iv. vui, These wild opinions of his, 

. . He will outwnte them 1832 Mrss Mitrord in L’Estrange 
Friendships Miss M, (xSSs) II. x. x68 It was a miserame 
feeling. At last I out-wrote it. 

3 . ^eft. To write oneself out, exhaust one’s powers 
of writing, rare 

1883 ^anch Exam 22 Nov. ^5 The music has all OiTen- 
bach's charm of tone and melody. He has clearly not out- 
written himself yet 

Ou'twriting, vbLsh, [Out- 9.] The action 
of writing out or at length. 

X87X Hawthorne Sep\ Felton (1879) 184 This was the 
full expression and outwritingof that crabbed little mystery. 
OutwTOlight, pa t, and pple. of Odtwobk v, 
tOutwry*, Obs.rare^^, [app f O0T-24 + 
WRTz>i*to cover: cf Bbwey.] tram. To discover. 

13 JC Ales 6483 Now haj> he in Egipte y-seyje, AI |7at 
aiw mon can outwryje \Bodley MS, bywreye], 

Out-yaid ; see Out- i. 

OutyeTl, v, rare, [Our- 14, 18.] 

+ 1 , tnir To yell out, utter a yell. Ohs, 
i^j^vnvis, Mneidx Ddivb, Tryton blew with whelkid 
shell whose wrmckly wreathed flue, did fearful shril m seas 
outyell. 

2 tram To outdo in yelling ; to yell louder than 
1823 Hogg Queen Hynde^gs Dire echoes that outyell The 
grovelling, bellowing sounds of hell x866 Blackmore 
Cradock N. xxxvui, Every engine outyelling its rival. 

tOutye’t, Ohs, [f. Out- 15 + Yet 
^et) t/,] trans. To pour out, diffuse, shed. Hence 
f Outye’ttiBg vhl sh. 

1340 HampoleP?' C^c, 711Q In helle,. oul-yhetted salle 
be, Ma teres J)an dropes er in pe se c X340 — Prose Tr x 
Oyle owt-3ettide es thi name, c 1373 Sc Leg Saints xxxtii. 
{George) 805 Thru ]je outse^ng of hyre blude 
Out-zany, Out-Zolas see Out- 22, 23 b 
Ouu-, obs spellmg of euz/-, ev-, aw-, as in Ouuen, 
Ouuerage, Oiuirage, Oiuierture, obs. ff OvEir, 
OVEBAGE, OVBETUBB. 

Ouver, Ouvert, Ouvertoe, obs. ff. Oveb, 
Overt, Ovebtubb. 

Ouwe, Ouwer, obs forms of Owe, Youb. 
Ouwhar, ouwlier(e, var. Owherb Obs, 

Ouyr, Ouyrley, obs. forms of Over, Overlay. 
Ouze, obs. form of Ooze, 

Ouzel, ousel (wz’l). Forms: a, i 6sle, 4 
osul, (Hosel), 4-5 osel, (5 owaille, osill, -ulle, 
-ylle), 6 osell, -yll, osjil, oozel, owaell, -yl, ousil, 
-syl, -zell, 6-^ ousel^ 6-8 owael, 7 on-, owale, 
7-8 onzle, 6- ousel, 8- ouzel, (9 dm/ uzzle, 
ussel). 0 . 4 (?) wesel, 6-7 woosell. [OE. /s/e 
wk. fern, v-^^gmsla =* OHG. amsala (MHG,, Ger. 
amsel ^ ; ulterior etymology unknown. The form 
wesel m Trevisa is prob an error for wosel^ 

1 A name of certain birds of the genus Turdus 

a. An old name of the blackbird or merle (T, 
ineruld). This is app. the ongmal application of 
the name (although sense b may have been in- 
cluded) , it is now mainly a literary archaism, but 
appears to be in local use m the qualified form 
black- or garden-ouzel. Also attrib. in ouzel-cock, 
a ^09 Epmal Gloss, (O. E. T.) 663 Merulat oslae a 725 ] 


I Corpus Gl ibid 1306 Osle c xooo Ags. Vac in Wr -Wulcker 
I 260/26 Merula^ osle ^1323 Gloss IV de Bibbesiv in Wright 
Voc 164 En hraunche seet la merle,, an hosel-bnt. 1387 
' Trevba Htgden (Rolls) 1 . 187 pe wesels [L meruke^ Caxt 
ousels] be blak among vs j pere [Arcadia] jjey beej> white. 
Ibid 237 In towne, as it longes, pe osul twjterep meiy 
songes. cx\Viio Bk,Ha’wky7tgvOiRel Ant I 2^ Owsilless, 
and jjresches, and other smale bnddes, 1533 jElyot Cast, 
Helthe(xs4x) 20 b, Blacke byrdes or ousyls, amonge wylde 
fowle hath the chiefe prayse 1590 Shaks Mtds H iii i 
128 The Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew, With Oi enge-tawny 
bill. 1394 R Babnpield AJivt S/iep/i u x, Gins and 
wyles, the Oozels to beguile 1746 W, Thompson Hymn to 
May xxvii, The ouzle sweetly shrill 1842 Tennyson Gar- 
deners Dan 93 The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 2843 
James Days x, It is difiicult there to know a carrion 
crow from an ousel. 1873 Lane Gloss,, Black-ousel, the 
blackbird. 

b. Applied to the allied species T, torquatm^ 
usually distinguished as King-ouzel; also known 
locally as crag-^ ntoor-f mountain-^ rock-, ior-ottzel. 
The earlier quots under a may have included this , in the 
following It is distinguished fiom the vteHe 01 othenvL^ 
identified 

<rx45o Holland Howlaiji^ Fhe Maviss and the Merle 
syngis, Osdlis and Stirlmgis 1549 Compi Scot vi 39 The 
maueis maid myrtht, for to mok the meile the lyiitquhit 
sang cuntirpoint quben the osjil solpit x6ox Holland Plt7ty 
X XXXV 284 Ousles, Throstles, Blackbirds, and Stares,., 
depart aside from us, but goe not farre a xps Ray hynops, 
Meih Aviwn (17M) 65, Merula iogtuafa, The Ring-Ouzel 
or Amzel. i7<M G Whitf Selho77ie xx, 57 The ousel is 
larger than a blackbird, and feeds on haws, 1883 Swainson 
P 7 (m Na7ites Brrds 8 Ring ouzel so called from tlio while 
gorget on the bird’s breast 

t c. tram/. Applied lo a person (prob of dark 
hair or complexion), Obs 
1397 Shaks 2 Hen JV, iii. 11 9 S/tal And how doth, 
your faiiest Daughter, and imiie, my God-Daughter Ellen ? 
Sil, Alas, a blacke Ouzell X628 boRD Lovet's Mel ii, 1, 
Rhe ..What newouzle's this? Tha7n ..This stranger, an 
Athenian, named Partheiiophill. 

2 . Applied with distmcUve adjuncts to othei 
birds, popularly associated witli the prec a. 
Brook Ouzel, the Water Rail {Rallus aquaitcus), 
16x1 CoTGR, Mere des cmlhs, a Raylc; or, a biooke- 
Owsell, 1678 Ray Wtllughb^s Ortnih 3r<t The Watei-Rail 
called by some the Bilcock or Brook-Ow/cl. 1883 Swainson 
Proo, Na7ncs Btf ds 176. 

b. Koae-coloured Ouzel, the Rose-coloured 
Pastor or Starling, Fastof { 7 Urdus Linn ) losens, 

x'j66 PzmAinBool (1768) II. 489 Ihc lose colored ouzel 
1832 Johnston ui Pfoc, Berm Nat, Club I. No 1 4 It was 
mentioned that a male bird of the rose-coloured ouzel {Pastor 
roseus)hs.d been shot at West Ord. 

c. Water Ouzel, the Dippeb {Cinclus aqtiaii- 
etts ) ; also the American Dipper (C, wexteanus), 

1622 Drayton Poly-olh, xxv (1748) 366 The watei-woosell 
next all over black as jet 1793 G white Selho7‘7ie 11 vii. 
(1875) X56 The water-ousel is said to haunt die mouth of the 
Lewes river 1849 Kingsley N Devo7i Misc. II 243 The 
startled water-ousel, with his white breast, flitted a few yai ds, 
1874 Allen in Coues Birds N, \V, 12 The Ameiican Ouzel 
{Ctnclus mexteanus) is doubtless a frequent inhabitant of 
nearly all the mountain-streams of Colorado. 

Ova, plural of Ovuir 

Oval (ou*vSl), a'^ and Also 6 ovalle, 6-7 
-all, 7 -aje [prob. ad. mod.L. dvdl-is, -e, f. 
ovum egg. (The ancient L. word was ffvat-us,) 
Hatz.-Darm cite F. oval adj, from Rabelais 1546,] 
A, adj, 1 . Having the form of an egg ; egg- 
shaped ; appioximalely egg-shaped, ellipsoidal. 

*S 77 Dee Relai Spur, i. (1659)398 She standeth as in n 
hollow shell, or Oval figure concave, 1399 T M[ouprT] 
Stlk^uormes 18 [They] spinne silke , . Leauing their oual 
bottoms there behind, ibgg J Edwards Author 0. ^ H. 
Test 264 It was from the oval or round figure of the world 
that they represented it by an egg 2796 H Hunter tr St, 
Pmres Stud Nat. (1799) I 531 Suspending.. sometimes 
the oval date, and sometimes the rounefed cocoa-nut. 1866 
Treas Boi 292 Of the cultivated varieties [of the Citrun] 
S(me ai e oval, others round. The Lemon ♦ , fruit oval or ovate, 
2 . Having the outline of an egg as projected on 
a surface ; having more or less the form or outline 
of an elongated circle or ellipse ; elliptical. 

Oval window, fenestra ovaas of the ear. sec Window 

x6xoB JONS0Ny3/yi,ii ii, Mine oval room Fill’d with such 
pictures as Tibenus took From Elephantis. 1634 Sir T, 
Herbert Trav, 95 The Ca.^ian Sea is in forme Ouall. 
17x6 Lady M. W Montagu Let to Ctess Mar 14 Sept , At 
moper distances were placed three oval pictures. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theol, i. § 1 Does one man m a million know 
how oval frames are turned? 2834 Mrs Somerville 
Pays. Sc. 11. (1849) 6 The planets describe ellipses or oval 
paths around the sun. 

8 Of or pertaining to an egg rare 
164^ Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep in vii. lat Their ovall 
conceptions, or egges within their bodies 17x6 M Davies 
Aiken, Brit, III Dtss Phystek 5 Generation by and in Oval 
Conceptions 1884 Morning Herald (Reading, Pennsylv.) 
14 Apr,, Never before probably was there so much done m 
the way of oval confectionery 

4 :. In specific names of tools, etc, : 

Oval cliuck = elliptic chuck see quoL 1842; oval 
compass, a compass for describing ovals j oval file, a file 
whose cross-section is elliptical or oval, used sometimes as 
aguUeting file (Knight Diet, Meek.)-, oval lathe, a lathe 
for turning ovals, 

*779 Specif, TayloVs Patent No 1232. 2 The turning of 
by an oval lathe made for that purpose. 
Franos Diet, Arts, Oval Chuck, an appendage to a 
lathe, of such a nature that the work atta^edto it and cut 
by the tool in the usual manner becomes of an oval form. 
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6 Comb (m senses i and 2). a. paiasynthetic, 
as &val-arched (having an oval arch), aval-berned, 
-bodied^ -bored, -faced, -figured, -headed, -leaved, 
-shaped, etc , b. with another adj., expressing an 
intermediate or blended form, as cval-lanceolate, 
-truncate, etc. Also oval-wm adv. and adj 
1884 Harris in LtiielVs Lwuig Age (TJ. S ) CLXI 01 A 
magnificent "’oval-arched gateway 1752 Sir J Hill liisi 
Amm 181 The greenish, *oval-bodied Cochlea. 1858 
Greenpr G-imnery 115 The gun has since been made two 
inches larger in the bore, and even '^oval-bored 1698 Keill 
Exa7$u Th, Earth (1734) st The Theonst's '^Oval-firared 
earth not being sufficient for such an effect, 1732 Sir J 
Hill Htst A turn 113 The great *oval-headea Testudo 
jy&i — Hist* Plants The ^oval-leaved Rhamnus. 1835-6 
Tooo CycL Anai I 765/1 The first of the masses is ^oval- 
shaped 1856 W L Lindsay Ziff^WijifioThespenno. 
gones are oval or ♦oval-truncate 1689 Lo7id Gaz No 2483/4 
One John Allen, , *Oval-Visaged, . run away from his 
Master x6ii Speed TAeai Gi BnU xxxiiu (16141 65/1 
For forme long and '^o\ all-wise doubling m length twice her 
bredth 1625 Lisle Du Bartas 73 A young wood's whizzing 
boughs that oual-wse bewal'd the flowre embossed field 
B. sb, 

1 . A plane figure resembling the longitudmal 
section of an egg ; a closed curve having the chief 
axis considerably longer than the one at right angles 
to it, and the curvature greatest at each end; 
strictly, with one end more pointed than the other, 
as in most eggs, though popularly applied also to 
a regular ellipse; m mod, Geom, applied to any 
closed curve (other than a circle or ellipse), esp. 
one without a node or cusp. 

Carpenters avai, a figure formed of two pairs of uneq^ual 

so os to form a continuous closed curve, approaching an 
ellipse Cariestoft oz/al, or aval of Descartes see quots 
1842, 1877 , for Cassiman, conjugate oval, see these words. 

1570 Dee Math Pref A iv b, A Perfect Square, Triangle, 
Circle, Ouale .and such other Geometncall figures. 1615 
G Sandys Trav 31 The principall part thereof nseth m an 
ouall surrounded with pillars admirable for their prcmortion. 
1672 Collins in Rigaud Corr Sci 1 , 201 Possibly 

they might not at London know one of the best ways of 
making a carronter's oval to any ratio of diameters. 1795 
HvTronMath. Diet, s v, ^?7'rt/denotes also certain roundish 
figures, of vanous shapes, among curve lines of the higher 
kinds 1842 Brande Djct Sci, etc, s v , The Ovals of 
Descartes are a species of georaetncal curv es They may be 
defined as the locus of the vertex of a triangle on a given 
base, one of whose sides has a given ratio to the sum or 
difference of a given line and the other side c 1865 Ld. 
Brougham inO/c Set, I Introd Disc la The planets move 
in ovals, from gravity 1877 B Williamson /«/ CaU: (ed 2) 
vui § 166 The Oval of De&cartes consists of two ovals, one 
lying inside the other Ibtd , The arc of a Cartesian Oval 
b An egg-shaped or ellipsoidal body 
1898 P Manson Trap Diseasts 25 The gradual evolu- 
tion of the flagellated body from crescent thiough oval and 
sphere can with patience be easily followed 

2 . Applied to various things having an oval or 
(usually) elliptical outline ; e g. an oval picture 
frame, an oval window ; the Caetouche in which 
royal names are phonetically represented in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; an enclosure or piece of ground, 
water, etc , of elliptical shape 

Kenntngion Oval, in athletics ‘ the Oval *, an open space 
at Keanington in South London (opened m 1846), where 
cricket-matches, etc , are played 
1654 Gayton Pleas Notes rv vui 226 About his breast 
hung her Picture, set in a rich OvalL 1677-8 lu Willis & 
Clark Cainlruige (1886) III 23 A new ouall to give Imht to 
the starecase, 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc 93 The Oval is 
fitted stiff upon the Staff, that it may be set nearer or fart her 
from the Tooth 1755 Monitor No 9 I. 71 It is a fine 
political pictui e in miniature in an oval of an inch squar^ 

1857 Chamrers In/orm for People 686/1 The Surrey Club 
at the Kenmngton Oval keep cricket going throughout the 
season xfcy A. B Edwards Up Nile vu. 183 The royal 
oval in which the name of Cleopatra (Klaupatra) is spelt 
with Its vowel sounds in full 

t b. Arch An ornament in the shape of an egg, 
often caived upon an echinus or ovolo. see Ovum; 
also the OvoiiO itself Ohs 
1706 Phillips (ed Kersey) s v Echinus, This Omanient 
is now made use of m Cornices of the lomck, Corinmian, 
and Composit Orders, being Carved with Anchors, 
and Ovals or Eggs Ibid a, v Oval, In Architecture Oval 
or Ovolo is the same as Echinus , 

+ c One of the seven balls {pvd) used in the 
ancient Roman circus to indicate the number of 


rounds run in a race. Obs, 

1600 Holland Lrt^ xli xxvu. 1114 The Ovales to marke 
and skore up the number of courses » -» 

i* O VSllg and sh 2 Obs rare, [ad, L oval-ts 
belonging to an ovation ] 

A. adj, (See quot. 1656) 

X430 Lydg Bixikasvi i. (1494) n v, The crowne also which 
called was Ouall Toke first name of loye and gladne^ 
1656 Blount Gl , Oval, belonging to the triumph railed O va. 
tion X658 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cjnts 11, The Triumphal, 
Oval, and Civicall Crowns of Laurel, Oake, and Myrtle 

B, sb. An oval crown (L. corona ovalis), 1. e, 
that conferred in an ovation : see Ovatoh, 

16x4 Sylvester Pari. Vertues Kigali 768 Yet hundred 
Laurels never widow^urst, And hundred Ovals, whiA no 
skin hadi burst; Prove I haue often Conquer’d without Thee. 

Ovalbumeilx (^^v^lbiw m6n, -m). Chem, 
[f L. ovi albumen (Phny), white of egg,] The 
albumen or white of egg ; egg albumen. . 

VpL, VII. 
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X835-6 Todd CycL Anai 1 . 89/2 Coagulated o\ albumen, 
when long boiled in water, becomes bulky and falls into 
pieces. 1857 Miller hlan. Chem, HI 652 The reactions 
of albumen from the wlute of the hen’s egg (ovalbumen), 
therefore, differ in some respects from those afforded by 
albumen contained in the serum of blood (seralbumen) X892 
Syd, Soc, Lex, s v , O^albumm is not precipitated by ether 
OYale*scentt a, [f. Oval a.i + -escent.] 
Approaching an oval form : approximately oval, 
x8^ in Ceftt, Diet 

Ovali-, comb form of mod.L. Bvdli-s oval, as in 
ovali-globose adj. 

*775 J J ENKiNSON Bnt* PI, Gloss., Ovalt-globose, a globose 
leaf partly oval 

Ova-liform, a [f mod.L dvdh-s Oval a 1 + 
-POEM ] = Oval a,^ i 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Eutomol, IV 264 Ovabform, whose 
longitudinal section is oval, and transverse circular. 

O valish, a, rare~^\ [-ishI ] Somewhat oval. 
X690 Lend Gaz No 2578/4 A Rose Diamond of an Ovall 
i-,h shape. 

Ovally (nuvah), adv, [-lyS.] In an oval 
manner or form. 

X664 Power Eap Phtlos, i 5 The Common Fly her eyes 
are most remarkable, being exceeding large, ovally protu- 
berant 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot 336 Delicate papiilEe w hich 
become spherically or o\ally dilated at their free ends. 
Ovalness values*), [-mess] The quality 
of being oval. 

X737 Bailey vol 11 , Ovalness, the being in the Form of an 
Egg 2882 Ledgfr Sun xz8 Of different degrees of o\al- 
ness 1892 Leisure Hour Oct 851/1 The ‘ eccentncity ’ or 
ovalness of Mars’s orbit, 

O'valoid, [-oid] Resemblmgan oval, im- 
perfectly oval 
xBgiovciCent Did 

+ O’Vant, a, Obs, [acl. L. crodns, ovdnt-em, pr 
pple. of ovare to have an ovation] Celebrating 
an ovation ; Innmphiag m or as in an ovation ; of 
the nature of an ovation. 

1508 Grbnevvev Tacitus' Ann 111 11. (xdaal 65 That for . 
exploits done the sommer past, bee should enter the citie, 
ouant, or with a small tnumph x6oo HoLLA^D Lry iv 
xliii. 166 A Genernll was said to enter Ovant into the citie^ 
when ordinanly without his armie following him, he went 
on foot, or rode on horsebacke only, and the people 111 their 
Acclamations for joy, redoubled Ohe, or Obo 1631 W. 
SxLTONSTALL Pict Logucnt Exijb, [In a horse-racej the 
forerunner is receiv’d ox'ant, with great acclamations of joy. 
165a Bemloues Theopk vi v, 82 These ovant soujs, Knights 
of Saint Vincent are For high atchievements gain’d 1658 
Burton Jim Anton j 6 i Whatsoever stuff or movisions 
Suetonius Paulhnus might design for a triumphal, or an 
ovant shew at Rome 

OvaTial, a rate, [f Ovabi-dm + -al ] = 
OVAETAN, 

1822-34 GoofPs Stu iy Med (ed 4) IV 324 note. An ovarlal 
dropsy 1888 Rolleston & J sckson Amm, Life 297 De- 
velopment of ovanal tubes in Insecta. 

llOvaria’Igia. Path, Also ovaralgia. [f.OvA- 
EIUM + -algta, f. Gr. dAyospain .] Ovarian neuralgia. 

1857 in Mayne Expos Lex 1878 tr, von Ztemssen's Cycl, 
Med XIV 502 This phenomenon (which has been desig- 
nated ovaralgia ) is one of frequent occurrence in the 
hysterical 

Hence Ovaria Igie a,, pertaining lo or atfectea 
with ovarialgia {Syd Soc Lex 1891) 

Ovaxiau (t^vea nan), a, [f Ovabt-um + -am ; 
in mod F, cfvai tV;?.] Of, pertaining to, or of tlie 
nature of an ovary or ovaries. ^ a Anat and Zool, 
0vananvesicle,{diieLGTei3i!a2ai{dA\^^{Syd Soe.Lex 1892); 
{h) = Gonopmore 2 . « 

1840 E Wilson Anat J^ade M (184a) 350 The Ovarian 
veins communicate with the uterine sinuses, 1872 *1 homas 
Dts Women 622 Ancient literature is singularly barren upon 
the subject of ovarian diseases. 1877 Huxley .dwn/ hm 
Amm IV 185 In some the embryos are developed in the 
ovarian sacs, or in the cavity of the body, 
b Eot 

x8S7 Henprey EJem Bot 12a In true compound pistils 
the union does not always extend to the summit of the 
ovarian region * 

Ovarie ctomy. Snrg [f as prec. + Gr. lurofiii 
excision ] Excision of an ovary ; oophorectomy 
x88q Lancet 27 Apr. 854/2 Professor d’Antona gave a list 

of durty-two successful ovariectomies. 

(Gve»’n^), combmmg form of Ovabi- 
UM, combined with adjs to express the participa- 
tion of the ovary with some other part, as trvario- 
ahdominat, -lumbar, -tubal, also with sbs. in sense 
'ovanan*, as ovano-insamty 
x87a Peaslee Ovar, Tumours 18 Delicate muscular fibres 
which he calls the ovario-lumbar ligament, 18^4 Bucknill 
& Tuke Psych Med (ed. 3) 34 ^ Utero- or ovano-Insanity. 

Ova'viole. [ad L type ^dvariobum, dim. of 
mod.L ffudnum . see below.] A small ovary ; 
one of the tubular glands of the compound ovary of 
some insects 

X877 Huxley Anat Inv Amm, viL 4 T 7 The finely taper- 
ing anterior ends of the ovanoles of each side are continued 
forwards by delicate cellular prolongations. 

Ovariotomy (^ve®rif>’t 6 mi). Surg [f OvABi- 
UM + Gr -ropSa cutting, f. -rop-05 cutting, cut 
In jnod.F. ffvariotoime (1878 in Diet Acad),] 
The operation of cutting into an ovary to remove 
an ovanan tumour ; also, oophorectomy 
1852 J Miller Pract SuTg xxvii (ed 2) 342 As yet, they 
[certain methods of cure) have mostly proved even moje 


fatal than ovanotomj 1883 A' Syd, Soc, YearEk Med 
393 This instrument is devised for the purpose of more 
readily separating the adhesions encountered in ovariotomy 
operations. xSpx Lancet 3 Ott 761 Ovariotomy, which was 
so condenuied tifty ) ears ago, is now daily penormed with 
but comparatively little risk to the patient. 

So Ova^xiotome, an instrument for cutting out 
an ovarian tumour; Ovftxioto'mics, the theory or 
practice of ovariotomy ; O7ario*toixii8t, one who 
practises ovanotomy. 

1872 Peaslee Ovar Tumours 34 The incision made by 
the o\ariotomist. x88a Brit, Med Jml, 28 Jan 184 At last 
listensm was applied to ovariotomies. 

Ovations, a. rare. [f. Ov-UM - see -ABious,] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of egg^. 

Thomson Autumn 875 Here the plain harmless 
native to the rocks Dire-clingtng, gathers his ovanous 
food 1830 Biaeiw Mag XXVI 11 114 The ovarious state 
of their [birds’] future ofispnng 

0 *varism. Pzai, [a F. ovarisme,] « OviSM. 
So Ovarist == OviST, 

X842 Dl NCLisoN Med, L ex , Ovanst, 1892 Syd, Soc, Lex , 
Ovansm 

11 Ovaritis (u«var»i tis) Path, [f. Ovabi*dm + 
-iTis ] Inflammation of the ovary. 

1857 in Mayne Expos Lev x86o Tanner Pregnancy u. 
58 Sub-acute ovaritis. 1889 Duncan Led Dts IVom, xxvu. 
(ed 4) 2x7 Ovantis is adi>*ea<ve eminently liable to relapses. 

11 OvariTun (^>veo‘n»m). PI -ia. [mod.L. (i6- 
17th c ) f, dvum egg • see -ABIUM. L. had dvdritts 
egg-keeper; Du Cange cites ovaria fern., the ovary 
of a bird, from I3tb cj 

1 . Anat and Zaol *= Ovaby r. 

x6^ tr Biancards Pliys Did 153/r 1730 Htst Lit- 

teraria I 33 The Eggs made two clu.sters like the Ovaria 
of Birds 1797 M. Uaillib Morb Anat (1807) 401 Con- 
\wing the ovum from the o\ariuin to the uterus. 

2 Pot, « Ovaby a 

lzj$o Lvanxivs Philtis Botan §146.] vt6o'J,'LjEe,InUod. 
Bat Gloss., Ovarium, the Gernien 1830 Lindley N'at Syst 
Bot Introd. 30 An psarium either consists of one or Kveral 
connected pencarpial Iea\es arranged around a common 
axis, or of several combined into a single body. i86a 
Darvi in Fertil Otchtds iv 131 In all Orchids the labellum 
assumes its usual position as the lower Up, by the twisting 
of the oxanum 

Ovary (d«i*vari), sb, [ad. mod L, ovari-wn : 
.see prec. In F ovetre masc. (1690 Furetiere).] 

1 A 7 iat, and Zool The female oigan of reproduc- 
tion in animals, m which ova or eggs are produced. 

1658 Sir T. Browmf Pseud, Ep iir xxvul (ed. 31 225 The 
oxary or part where the white inxoKeth it, i^ in the second 
region of the matrix 1677 H. Sampson m Phil 'I tans 
Xll xooi The right Pesticle or Ovary was hut small 1774 
Goldsm A'at (1776) VII 42 1 he oigans of generation 
. consist in each muscle of two ovaries, which are the 
female part of its furniture X840 E, Wilson Anat Fade 
M (184a) 559 U'he Ovaries are two oblong flattened and 
oval bodies of a whiti&h colour, situated m the pohterior 
k'lyer of peritoneum of the bioad ligaments. 1878 Huxley 
Ph^siogr XIV 226 The female bird povsesses an organ termed 
the ovary, in which nucleated cells, the primitive ova, which 
correspond with the embrj o cells of the plant, are developed. 

2 . Bot The orgaa in which the ovules of an 
angiospermous plant are produced, being the lowest 
part of the pistil in the flower, consisting of one 
or more carpels, which ultimately becomes the 
fruit or seed-vessel ; the germen. 

When separate from the calyx„ it is tenned a superior 
ozwy, when adherent to the calyx, an in/eriorovaty 
*744 J Wilson Synops, Bnt, PL, Bot Diet , Ovary, te the 
rudiment of fruit 1785 Martyn Bousseau's Bot i 25 The 
Fhtil .IS divided into, the swollen base with three blunted 
angles, called the Germ or Ovary, .the Style, the Stigma. 
1835 Lindley Biir. (1848)! 363. 1872 Ouvcr 
BoL I 111 23 The ovary contains a minute seed-bud, the 
ovule 


X849 Sears Regenerat, 1 v. (1859) 4 ^^ There is a sensuous 
nature which includes the ovaries of the worst of vices, 
to* vary, a Ohs [Erroneous foi L, ovdlis, 
Oval a 2] Of or pertaining to an ovation. 

«x682 Sir T Browne Tracts u, (1683) 91 Their honoraty 
Crowns triumphal, ovary, civical, obsidiooal, had little of 
Flowers m them. 

Ovate {9 v/l), sb, [f an assumed Latin plural 
OvdtSs, representing OfiaTcfr, vdtis, soothsayers, 
prophets, mentioned by Strabo, along with Apvibai 
^ Druids % and BdpBoi * Bards % as a third order in 
the Gaulish hierarchy, Cf Euhaojss.] 

A term used as the English equivalent of Welsh 
o/ydd, now applied to an Eisteddfodic graduate of 
a third order, beside * bard ' and ^ druid * ; the name 
and its application being artificially affiliated to 
those of the Gaulish Ofiorrry mentioned by Strabo. 
Note, OvarsK was Strabo's Greek translitmition of the 
Proto Celtic *vdieis ( 3 tokes),jjl of 'sooth- 

sayer, prophet* 5=» L, vdtis, OIr fcaih, mod. Ir and Gael. 
fmdh, O/ydd occurs in Middle Welsh as a second element 
in some compounds, where it appears to have the sense of 
* lord ' (app for ddoD^^ mutated form of dofydd'). It is 
also the Welsh form, la r4th c bards, of the proper name 
Ovid, It has no connexion, etymological or historical, with 
ovavcit The imagipary connexion appears first in Henry 
Rowlands in xys^ From him it was taken up by Edward 
Williams (lolo Mor^nnwg) and W Owen (Pughe) who 
introduced ovate English equivalen^x7p2-4. 

1723 H, Rowlands JWVwwx Aniiqua 65 Diflerent Classes 
and Fraternities, which, as Strabo (lib iv) reckons were 
three, that isAputfiai, DrudaueitDrudion \ Owarels, 



OVATE. 


OVEN. 


or Ojfyddimi j and Bap^ol Bgtrdd Ammianus Marcelhnus 
Oib xv) gives the same reckoning ‘ inchoata per BardoSj 
FiUvateSi & Druidas . begun and set by Bards, JSTtvat^St 
and Druids — I 5 td. Of these, says Stiabo, the Bardz were 
Singers; the Otwaiss, Priests and Physiologees ; and the 
Druids to Physiology added Ethicks and Moral Leainiiig 
Jitd S51 Their Ovates, so call'd by Strabo and Ammianus 
Marcellinus,. must express some Name they had at that 
Time on one of their Oiders, soundinglikei7^^a? or O^dd 
179a W. Owen (Pughe) £iegr Lfywarc Hen, Introd xhi, 
JSardd, Ovydd, a Derutydds: Bard, Ovate, and Druid 1794 
E. Williams Poems II. 230 There are three orders of the 
Primitive Bards. — The Ruling Bard, or Primitive Bard 
positive the Ovide (or Euvaie ) whose avocation it is to 
act on the pnnciples of inventive genius and the Druid 
[etc]. r834PLANCH£57V/ 11 The Priesthood .vras 

divided into three orders The Druids, the Bards, and the 
Ovates . The Ovate or Ovydd, professing astronomy, 
medicine, &c., wore green, the symbol of learning. 1877 
Khvs Leci, Welsh Plnlol vi. 314 Ofydd is defined to he 
an Eisteddfodic graduate who is neither baid not dnud, 
and tianslated into ovate. 

Ovate (da vH)^ a. Chiefly JVal Ifist [ad L. 
dvdl~m egg-shaped, f. dv nm egg see -^te ^4 2 ] 

Egg-shaped, a In reference to a solid body. 
*775 J Jenkinson Bnf PL 113 The fruit is a hard, ovate, 
fleshy berry 1B07 J E Smith Pkys BoU 114 Root 
growing with an ovate juicy bulb on the top of a dry wall. 
i8x6 W, Smith Strata Ident 8 Ovate Echini may be 
found anywhere on the suiface of Upper Chalk, *874 
Cooke Fungi 6a Pear>shaped or ovate asci 

b In reference to a superficial figure 

1760 J. Lee Bot i, xiv (1763) shaped 

Note, Ovate is used to expiess an elliptical Figure, when 
It IS broader at one End than the other j and Oval for the 
same Figure, when the Ends are alike 1825 Greenhouse 
Comp I 6s Long ovate leaves 1828 Stark Ekm Nat 
Hist I 337 Legs ^hort, covered with ovate scales, 18B0 
Gray Sinict Boi, lu § 4 (ed 6) 95 Ovate, when the outline 
of leaf-blades L like a section of a hen's-egg lengthwise. 

2 . In combination with another adj , indicating 
a modification of the form denoted by the latter, 
inclining to ovate: as ovaU-acuminate, -conical, 
•cordate, ^cmuate, •deltoid, •elliptic, -lanceolaU, 
•oblong, •rohmdcUe, -serrated, -triangular, etc. 

Fantolopa, Ovate-lanceolate leaf,hti'fietxi these two 
forms, but inclining to the latter Ovate-snhulate 

capsuUihe.t'Noea. ovate and awl-shaped, but most tending to 
the latter Ikd , Ovate-ohlang 1^3 Lindley Sck, Bot v, 
(1858) 67 Lower leaflets ovate cuneate. 1847 W E Steele 
Field Bot, 199 Fruit ovate acuminate, as long as the lanceo- 
late scales. 1870 Hooker 5'^wrf FVbm a68 Leaves . sessile, 
ovate rotundate or oblong; 

Hence O'vately ado , in an ovate way, with an 
ovate form ; » ovate-, ovato-, 

1865 Feeder No. 145 408/3 Ovately dolichocephalic 
O'vate, rare, [f 07 atb see -ate 3] 
irans. To render ovate 

1878 FrasePs Mag XVII, 128 A sphere flattened by 
gravity and other resistance, and ovated by the forward 
movement. 

Ova'te, v^jou) nahsitc, [repr, L. ovd-re to exult, 
rejoice, celebrate an ovation; but prob. immed, 
ixom ovation* cf orcUe] trans. To give a popular 
ovation to , to greet with public applause. 

1864 Sal A in TeL 24 May, As to the manner in which 

Ganbaldi might be * ovated' here [America] 2870 [see 
OvatorJ, Rev 3 May 521/1 Mr. Stanleyreturned 

to England, and was ' ovated* at Dover, 
t Ov'a'tedj a Ods. [-ed 1 ] =* Ovate a. 

1752 Sir j. Hill Htsi, Amm, 566 The head is large, 
and of a kind of ovated figure, large and broad at the temples, 
and smaller to the mouth, ^ 1755 Garden in Phil Trans. 
LI. MO The leaves are ovated 
i* Ova'tic, a, Obs. rare‘^\ [irreg f. L, dv-um ] 
i6a3 CocKERAM, Ouatihe season, the time when Hens lay. 

Ovation (ov^Jbn), rd.l [ad. L. ovShon-em, 
lit. rejoicing, n, of action 1 ovdre to exult, rejoice.] 

1 . Rom, Hist, A lesser triumph characterized by 
less imposing ceremonies than the triumph proper, 
and granted to a commander for achievements con- 
sidered insufficient to entitle him to the distinction 
of the latter. Also, allusively 
XS33 BejtENDEN IV. (1822) 367 The triumphe wes 
denyit to him ; yit becaus he put away the schame and dis- 
hoDoure that fell afore be necligence of Sempronius, he gat 
the loving of ovadoun. 1570-80 North Plutarch (1676) 265 
At the second Irmtnph called the Ovation, he onely sacri- 
ficed a Mutton, which the Romans call in their tongue 
Oveut, and therefore it was called Ovation x6 ^ Sir T. 
Browne Chr* 1. § 2 Rest not in an Ovation, but a 


Triumph oyer thy Passions 1770 Langhorhe Plutarch (18797 
» general, without fighting, gained his point 


1. 348/1 When a £ 


by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed' him 
this honour, called ovation, which had .more of the appear- 
ance of a festival than of war, 1841 Brewster Mart Sc 
III iv. (1856) 1 1 2 His was the unpreten ding ovation of success, 
not the ostentatious triumph of ambition x8.u Arnold 
Htsi Rome isZ ^^) III. xIvl 322 He entered Rome with the 
cerernony of an ovation, walking on foot according to the 
rule, instead of being drawn m a chanot in kingly state, as 
in the proper triumph. ' 

t 2 . Exultation. Ohs. 

z (549 Lovelace Poems 122 When his fair Murdresse shall 
not gam one groan, And He expire ev'n in Ovation. 1659 
Hammond On Ps xc. Faraphi 453 We may have some 
matter of ovation and rejoycing 1710 T Fuller 
Exiemp 117 It Operates primarily upon the Stomach . 
raising up the Spirits into a kind of Ovation. x8x8 Milman 
ci^tor 306 And bounds in wild ovation down the vale 

0, tran^. An enthusiastic reception by an assembly 
or concourse of people with spontaneous acclama- 
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tions and^ expressions of popularity; a burst of 
enthusiastic applause, 

1831 Southey in Q Rev XLIV. ^9 Gale Jones the 
veteran seditionist, whom Sir Francis Burdett so unkindly 
dibappointed of an ovation in the year 1812, 1847 Illustr, 
Land News lo July 27/1 The ovations to the artists .were 
highly complimentary i860 Froude Hist Eng VI 87 
He [Pole] still clung to his conviction that he had but 
himself to set his foot upon the shore to be received with an 
ovation, 1885 Du? ham Untv yml 27 June 13a Dr, Stainer 
received the ovation that was his due 
Hence Ova'tiou v, colloq , irons, to give an 
enthusiastic reception to, Ova*tioxiaI a., of or 
pertaining to an (ancient Roman) ovation ; Ova - 
tionary a , of the nature of an otaiion, 

1894 Punch 26 May 245/1 Druriolanus, watching the pro- 
ceedings fiom a stall, . was of course recognised, and 
ovationed. 1868 Milman St, Pattis xvia 474 Before their 
ovational pomps 1893 J H Turner Htsi Bngkouse 241 
Charles . received an ovationaiy welcome as king, 
t Ova'tion, sh ^ Obs rartr^, [f. L dvum egg.] 
x6^6 Blount Glossogr, Ovation, the season when hens lay 
eggs, or a laj ing of eggs. 

(^ato- (o^e^to), combining advb, form of L 
dvdt^es Ovate, used in same sense as * ovately 
'ovate-', as ovcdo-acuminate, -comccU, -cordate, 
-dellotd, -ellipsoidal, -globose, -lanceolate, -oblong, 
-otbicnlar, -pyriform, -quad) angular, -rotundate, 
-ii^ngnlar, etc. 

1732 Sir j Hill Hist, Amm 284 The body of the 
Ostracion is of an odd figure it is oval, or ovato oblong; or, 
finally, ovatOKiuadrangular, or approaching to conic. 1785 
Mastvn Rotisseau's Bot xxvi (1794) 400 The leaves aie 
ovato cordate or egg-shaped 1838 Babington in Proc, 
Benv Nat, Club J No 6 177 Leaves ovato-triar^ular, 
unequally sinuato dentate, 1852 Dana Crust t ps Homs 
ovato-JanceoIate, acute, entne, 1882 Nature XXV, 572 
Ovato-acuminate implements, scrapeis, flakes and nuclei. 

Ova*tor. [agent-n. in L form from see 
Ovate »2] -pa, Bom Hist, One who receives 
an ovation {obs) b. colloq One who takes pait 
m a spontaneous enthusiastic welcome. 

1661 Morgan Gentfyiw iv 35 Ihe Triumpher had 
a Lawrel crown, the Ovator one of Fir, being different m 
their pomp 1870 Even Standard 22 Oct , Ihe probable 
termination of the scene by a grand pyiotechnic display, m 
which ovatois and ovated would alike be grilled alive on 
the rails of the fiaming station. 

Ovelty, vanant fom of OwEtir, equality 
f O'vemest, a, supeil Obs, Forms, a. 1-3 
ufemest, 3 uuemest, -mast, 5 umast, 6 umest, 
owmest ^ 3-4 ovemest, 4-5 ovemast, omast, 
omest, omyat. [OE ufemest, superl of ufera, 
-r-J, comp (alsojyfm, OvER^.j f.root 

nf- m adv tfan above, from above, ufe-weard up- 
lying, top-, « Goth 2£/'‘ beneath m comb. * from 
beneath’, *np-'. For the later change to cme-, cL 
Over a ] Highest, upmost, uppermost, topmost 
<*. c 1000 /®LFSic Horn, n 76 On midne dae^ bi8 seo sunne 
on oam ufemestum ryne stixende <? taoo Trtn Ceil, Horn, 
219 ]7e huuemeste bou of pe treuwe syringed of the ne^e- 
meste rote . Alse he uuemeste bou is sib ]>e nejjenieste rote. 
alias After £,328 Heo doS an alre vuemeste [v r. uue- 
maste] on viterokes al to torene. ^1425 Wyntoun Cron, 
viu, xxxL 48 Endlang the wode war wayis twa ; The Erie 
in the uma,st lay off tha X535 Lymdfsay Sat 3900 Thay 
salbe .denudit, Baithof cors present, cow, and umest claith 
A <?xaoo St. Mtcliael 414 m S. Eng 1 311 Oue- 
meste is >e rijtte hcouene. 23 Minor Poems Jr, Verum 
MS xxxviiL 825 And se»en )>e ouemaste Bayle Bi-tokneb 
hire holy sposayle 1^2430 Art Noinhryng 3 Write the 
nombre wherto the addicioun shalle be made in the omest 
ordreby his differences, so that the first of the lower ordre 
be vndre the first of the omyst ordre, and so of others 
ct470 Henry Wallace vi 458 Atour a bray the omast [v r. 
vpmest] pot gert fall, Brak on the ground 

Oven (v v’n), sb Forms a. 1-3 ofti, 1-3 ofen, 
(bofen), 3-6 ouen, 3- oven, (4 omn, 4-5 oue, 
ouene, houen, 5 ovuen, avoii(n)e, ovon, owen, 
5-6 ovynCe, owyn, 6 ouuen). ( 3 . Sc. 4-6 oyne, 
(hoyue), 6 une, 8-^9 oon. [Com, Teut: OE. 
ofh, cfen « OLG '*^ov(i)n (MLG., MDu., Du 
{yoeii), OHG ovan (M[LG. omen, Ger. ofefi), ON. 
ofn, ogn (Sw ugn, ONorw ogn, Da. ovn), Goth. 

OTeut pre-Teut. cf Gr 

twos oven, furnace, also Skr, ukhd-s cookiug-pot, 
png. perh * something hollowed out’. Heof{p)ne 
in Lindisf G. must be a scnbal error; Sc oyn, oon 
(pronounced oi\, un), is like aboon from, aboveii ] 

1 1 . A furnace. Obs, 

4900 0 , E Mt^yrH 3 May 70 pa het he sendan hi ealle 
Pry on byrnendne ofn. ^950 Ltndtsf GosJ, Matt vi 30 
v^rs uel hej jondes baet todaeg is & tomorsen in heofone 
]Emhw, in ofne] bi8 gesended Ibid xiu 42 Andsendas 
hia uel 3a in ofii fyres. c 2200 V^es ^ Vtrtues{im) 73 Al 
swo is he pott Se is idon on 3e bamende ofne a 1300 

CttfSOr Ale if lira., a r_. .. ^ — 


n , r. uanienae oine 

Utrsar M, 2926 Als it war a brinand ouen [v r, ouinl xt 
**“1, 93 In to the houme 
^ Sc Leg SatHts xxxt {Ettgeuta) 
800 [Men] put hyr in ane oyne bnnande ^ 1450 Mirottr 
Salu^mm 3055 The aungels sent m to the oven to confort 
the childre 2535 Coverdale Song 3 Ckildr 22 Thekynges 
seruauntes. .ceassed not to make the ouen hote with wylde 
iSS %ottes. 1642 J 'EAXGuHomy.c 

Children of Israel cast into the 
hot fierie Oven xnz Sewel Htst Quakers (1795) I 5a 
The day of the Lord is coming that shSl burn as in oven 
/ig and tranjl a.^ tr. Bema’s Htst. iv, xi fix.] (1890J 288 


pmtte eal pset se ofn pmre singalan costnunge asude 2500 
Spenser F, Q i xi. 26 [The Dragon] from his wide de- 
vouring ouen sent A flake of fire 
2 . A chamber or receptacle of brick, stonework, 
or iron, for baking bread and cooking food, by 
continuous heat radiated from the walls, roof, 
or floor. Variously distinguished as baker's, 
brick, domestic, out- (— outside) oven, and, with 
modern mechanical appliances, as continuous, reel, 
revolving, rotary, travelling even. 

Dutch oven, {a) a large pot heated by surrounding it with 
fuel, and placing hot coals on the Ud , {b) a cooking utensil 
made of sneet-metal, placed in front of a grate and heated 
by radiation and by reflection from the bade of the chamber, 
t Egyptian oven, a large earthenware vessel sunk in the 

f round, and heated from the inside by fuel whi<^ is with- 
rawn before introducing the articles to be baked 
^2000 Cleric Exod, viii 3 Hi gap,, on June ofnas 
r 2200 Ormin 993 Bulltedd biad pat bakenn vvass inn 
ofne tfX37S Sc Leg Saints xxii. {Lanrenhus) 589 He 
saw . In his awne hoyne A laf quhyt as snaw, 2432- 
50 tr Htgden (Rolls) I 405 Whete that is taken in an 
oue 2477 Ttniinhull Churchw Acc (Som. Rec Soc ) 
JM It for the owyn. vuj. 2486 Bk Si Albans B viij, A 
whyte looff sumwat colder then it commyth owt of the 
oouen 1^x3 Id Tteas Acc Scot IV. 488 Uo the baxtans 
of the greit schip for clay to make an une m the greit sdup 
^1532 Du Wes Introd, Fr in Pahgr. 916 To put in the 
ouuen, enfourner, 2555 Eden Decades 297 Rested or 
stewed m an ouen. 2583 Leg Bp St Andfois 305 Had 
careit hame heather to the oyne, Gutted off in the cruik of 
the moone 1627 tr Bacon's Life e Death (1650) 47 Biead 
which is baked in an oven thorowly heated, 2766 Wesley 
yrnl 17 July, I preaclied in a house as warm as an oven 
1769 Mrs Rai fald hng Honsekpf (177B) 129 Put them in 
a Dutch oven to blown 1834 Scott St Ronan's 11, 1 will 
make better confections than evei cam out of his oon 1838 
T. Thomson Chem Chg Bodies 1030 Ihe mean heat of a 
baker’s oven, as ascertained by M TiDet, is 448® 2849 

Dickens Dav Cepp xxiv, I’ll toast you some bacon in a 
bachelor’s Dutch-oven that I have got here 

*593 Nashe Chrtsi's T, Wks (Grosart) IV 186 
Danime vp the Ouen of jour vttiance, make not such a 
bigge sound with your empty vessels 
b. In various proverbial sayings. 

^1250 Owl ^ Night, 292 Pat me ne chide wip pe gidie Ne 
wij) ban ofne me ne 3eome 1546 J Heywood Prov (1867) 
69 No man will an other in the ouen seeke, Except that 
him selfe haue beene there befoie 1577 [see Gape v i] 
1596 Nashe Safhon W 15X Of the Good wife finding her 
daughter in the ouen, where she would neuer haue sought 
her, if she had not been there first her selfe a 1677 Barrow 
Serm III 394 To gape against an oven, to blow against the 
:ick against the pricks — 


wind, to kick against the pricks [So Du tegen een oven- 
gapen,] 1856 Reade Never too latexw. It is no use now 
I ve been and gone into the same oven like a fool 
3 A chamber, fixed or poi table, for the heating 
or drying of substances in chemical, metallurgical, 
or manufacturing processes ; a small furnace, kiln, 
etc Often with defining or descnptive addition, 
as air-, anchor-, annealing-, bee-hive-, coke-, chy 
tng; beating-, porcelain-, proving-, tile-oven, etc 
*753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Oven, or Assaying Oven, in 
metaJlurgy, is the particular sort of furnace, used by ihe 
Msayers m their operations on metals. 2823 P Nicholson 
Pract Build 360 An inclosed closet, with an iron grating, 
mr the tin to stand on, called the Proving Oven. 2882 
Poicelatn Works, Worcester 26 A china oven is built of 
fire bricks. 1884 F J. Britten Watch Cloclem 65 The 
oven is a box made of sheet copper or iron, generally with 
a water-jacket to the bottom, the exterior of which is heated 
by a gas jet. 

4 . cettrib. and Comb, as oven-hat, -blast, fork, 
-house, -keeper, -maker, -nmah, -rake, -siiirer, 
-sweeper, etc ; oven-baked (-baken), -like, -shaped 
adjs ; oven-mse adv. and adj. Also oven-bread, 
-cake, bread or dlike baked in an oven , oven-ooke, 
coke obtained by heating coal in a closed retort ; 
oven-man, a man who attends to an oven; oven- 
mouth, the mouth or entrance of an oven, fg, 
a wide or gaping mouth; oven-peel, a bakei’s 
peel; oven’s-nesfc, the nest of the great titmouse, 
also *» OvfiN-BiBD (Swainson); oven-stone, a 
stone which closes the mouth of an oven ; stone 
used for building ovens ; oven-vtrood, wood for 
heating an oven. Also Oven-bikd, -bdilleb. 

-Wulto 127/27 Fmneutwn, 
ofenbacen hlaf i68a Drvden Dk oj Guise iii 1, You 
Oven-Bats, you Ihmgs so far from Souls, Like bogs, 
Providence’s Reach 1849 Aytoon Poetns, 
SchakofSmatVi, Tim dark defile is blazing Like a heated 
^ AJiica n 45 Neiiher 
shall you finde many in Hea which eate *ouen.bread 177a 
Grav^k Spir Qutx. vii u, He might have offered us a 
.A I Combe Zi* Syntax, Wife iii. 

loao And he did su^ a breakfast make On new bak’d loaf 
ami oven-cake. 2854 Ronalds & Richardson Ckem Techno), 

L Coke, which is much more porous and less 

forke . wheiewth fuell is both put into ati Ouen. and stirred 
when It IS (on fire) in it. £ 2435 Uoc, m Wr -Wuldcer 670/22 
#ovenhouse B Harte Snowbound 28 
flanks of the mountains 1483 
o An *Owen maker or keper, chbanartm, 

^ 63 The *oven-man places 

piecM in different parts of the oven 1593 Harvey 
{/fnet Staer. Wks (Grosart) n .31 To stoppe thy 
Ouen mouth with a hdd« of Butter. «s84$ Hood To 
^vnaJdt IX, Thy oven-mouth, that swallow'd pics x66o 
Hexham Dutch Diet, Een School of te Ovenpael, an 
Oven-peele to set-in Iwead 1877 B. R. Major Dtscov Pr, 

*1* 17 Bnt« d Almeida, the baker's wife, slew with 
her oven-peel no less than seven Castilian soldiers, e looo 
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.^LFRic yoc in Wr -Wulcker 106/35 myxforce, 
uei *ofenjfaca. 1580 Hollyband Treas Ft. Tong. Vn 
fiurgon, jL mkon, an Ouen rake, *865 Kingsley Herev}. 
1. 11 85 within the old *oven*shaped Pict‘s house, a 1815 
Forby E Anglta^ *Ove»'s tusf, the nest of that very 
Prettybird [the oven-bird] Itisotherwise caXledsipudeiing^ 
fokt s nest 16x1 CoTGR , Fourgonn^ttt^ an Ouen-tender, or 
*Ouen-stjrrer 160a How Man may Ckuse good Wife in 
111 in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 54 Bid the cook ^e down the 
oven-stone, [lest] the pies be burned. 1838 Murrafs 
Hand-hk. N, Germ 271 The cave-Iike excavations of ^Jl, 
whence oven-stone {pterre aufonr) is obtained. is& Holl\- 
BAND Treas Fr Tong^ EscoutUon^ an *Ouen sweeper 1715 
Leoni Palladio's Art hit. (1743) 1 6a Their Arches round 
or ’'oven-wise Ihd. 63 The great Booms are arch'd with 
a Fascia, the square ones Oven-wise. 1794 Cowper Heedless 
Alarm 12 Oaks that had once a heaci But now wear crests 
of *oven-wood instead 
Oven (» V n), V. [f. prec ] 
f 1 . trails. To bake in an oven. Obs* or dial 
1685 Ltntoun Green (1817) 65 (E. D D ) The first I bought 
. . Was o'ened and buttered weell. 1688 R Holme Armoury 
111 293/2 A Jannock is Ovened \ eiy soft 
2 . To shut up as m an oven 
1398 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks (Grosart) III 203 One 
angle or comer to hide him in • & brickil & ouen vp his 
stinking breath. 1864 Gd Words xoo/i The earth’s own 
temperature, not now radiated into ^e celestial spaces, 
is shut in— It is ovened, or muffled up 
Hence Oyened {v v’nd), pfL a., dial, dned up, 
shrivelled, sickly (Hallivvell ) 
x866 J. E Brogden Prov Woids Lincolnsk (ED D), 
The eddish is very ovend. 

O'yen-birdr A name gi\en to various birds 
which build a domed or oven-shaped nest. 

a. Applied by ornithologists generally to the genus Ftirnor- 
rius of the neotropical Family Dendrocolapiidm, esp F 
mijus b Locally applied to («) the Willow wren, in 
Norfolk oven-tit giound-men\ (^) the Ijong-tailed 
or Bottle Titmouse, also oven-lnttlder^nd bush-oven, (c) the 
American Golden-crowmed Thrush {Seiurus auricapillu^ 
rtiSas Forby Vqc E Anglia, Oven-bird, the long-tailed 
titmouse The allusion is to the nest 1848 Zoologist VI 
2 i 86 Sylv la Trochilus is the ‘ oven-bird ’, so called from the 
shape of its nest. ^1867 Wood Illust Nat Hist 11 259 
The oveu-hirds derive their name from the peculiar form of 
their nest 1882-5 W H D Adams Bud World 455 In 
the neighbourhood of the South Amencan rivers is found the 
oven-bird, one of the Certhiidm, or creepers. 1892 W H. 
Hudson Nat La Plata 63 , 1 could not endure to see the 
havoc they were making amongst the ovenbirds {Furnanus 
rufud^ 1893 Advance (Chicago) 18 May, The oven-bitd or 
accentor, announcing his presence with his startling song 
Oven-builder, a local name of tlie Long-tailed 
Titmouse* see prec b. 

Ovenchyma (^ve*gkima). Bot, [f. L. ov-tm 
egg + Gr. infusion] Plant tissue consist- 

ing of oval cells, oval cellular tissue. 

x866ln Treas Bat 

+ OvexLOU, -an, adv. and pi ep, Obs, Forms : 
1-3 ufenan, -on, 3 nuen-, ouenan, -on, 4 oven- 
on [f. OE. ufan adv. from above, above + an, 
on. On. Cf. Anoven (where the same elements 
are reversed) and Anovenon.] 

A. adv. From above. 

c xooo Ags Gosp, John ul 31 Se tie ufenan com se is ofer 
ealle, a 1023 Wulfstan Horn \vu (Napier) 97 He detf, 
fyr cymti ufene [MS, Coipus ufenon] 11 O E Chron, 
an 1052 (MS C), Seo landfyrd com ufenon and trymedon 
hi^e bam strande 

B. pnp. Over and above; upon, down upon. 

a xooo Be Domes Dmge 144 Ufenan eall bis. c X205 Lay. 
iSogo He smat hme uuenen [cx2^i ouenon] bat l^ued 
ax^oo K Horn 1485 (Harl MS) Ouen o pe sherte hue 
gurden huem wib suerde 

Over (<?ovaO, adv Forms* a. 1-3 ofer, (i 
ofop, 3 Orni oferr, ofEc), 2-7 oner, 3- over, 
(4 onur, ouver, owver, 4-5 ouir, -yr, -ere, -ire, 
4-6 ovir, -yr). 0 north. Eng and Sc, 4- ower, 
(4-5 owur, owyr, 4-6 our, oure, 6- owre), 7, 
conir 4 or, (6 ore, 7-8 o’re), 6- o’er. The con- 
tracted form der (d«) is now poetic and rhe- 
torical. [Com Teut. OE. ofer adv. and prep 
— OFns. over, OS. dbar, (MDu , MLG , Du , LG. 
oveF), OMG. obar (MG. ohef), OHG. tthar prep , 
uhin adv. (MHG Ger dber, ober^Ol^- yjer 
adv, and prep. (Sw. ofuer, Da. over), Goth, ttfar 
prep, and adv. prefix, « Gr. {nrip, Skr. npart adv. 
and prep., locative form of upara adj. *over, higher, 
more advanced, later’, comparative formation from 
tipa, in Teut. ufa^, uf-, whence the adverbial ufan 
(see OvENAN, Anoven), and be-ufan, bufan, with 
the compound a-hufan, Above. Over was thus 
in origin an old comparative of the element ufd, 
ove, in ahove. Besides its uses as a separate word, 
croer-^ IS in all tiie Teut. langs. an important ad- 
verbial prefix : see Over- ] 

I. With sense Above, and related notions. 

1 , Above, on high. 

The £rst quot shows the adv. becoming prepositional . 'be 
to us the brightness over Le he the bri^tness over us. 

cxooo Ags, Pst (Ih) Ixxxix. 19 Wese us beorhtnes ofer 
bli 3 an Drihtnes ures. ax"^ Cursor M. 21639 
vnder, right and left, In bis compas godd all has left xSxg 
Byron Juan i. clui, Search them under, over. 

t b. Above on a page , on a previous page, 

1458 Sib G. Have Law Arms (S T. S.) 33 We have our 
sene how the kirk and the cristyn faith has bene. 


c After hang, project, jut, lean, and the like 
(in reference to the space beneath . see Over piep. 
i), hence elhpt, projecting, leaning, or bent for- 
ward and downward (quot. 1887). 

1348 Langley PoL J W Dc Invent iil x. 77 a, The 
plomline whereby the Euenes of the Squares nee tried 
whether they batter or hang ouer 17B0-X836 J Mayne 
Siller Gun in Chambers Pop, Scot, Poems[tB62) 132 Beneath 
\on cliff, high beetling ower, Is chaste Diana’s Maiden- 
Bower 1869 Fitzwycram Horses 4 Stables ix lx. 
§ 901 Horses, which stand over at the knees, generally do 
&o from effect of severe and constant work. x88o C B. 
Berry Other hide 244 The ship is so beamy that she don’t 
heel over much. 1887 Mrs Riddell Nutls Curse I iv 66 
The knight's knees were a little * over after the fashion of 
a horse that has been hard dnven M(kt Don't lean over 
too far, or joull fall ONer 

2 . Above so as to cover the surface, or so as to 
affect the whole surface* with such verbs as brush, 
cover, clothe, daub, dust, furrow, paint, plaster, 
powder, rub, scribble, strew, stud, sweep, varnish^ 
See also All over i. 

e 1400 Maundev, (Roxb ) vui 29 A fairc kirk allouer why tc 
blaunched a 1440 Degrev 1470 The ilouie was. overe 
kever\ d with a pal 1387 Gude 4 Godlte Ball (S T S ) 50 And 
war the warld Cled ouer with gold a 1611 Beaum & Fl. 
Maid's Trag i 1, She will, .make her maids Pluck 'em 
[flowers], anostrew her over like a corse 1667 Milton P L, 
vin. 83 Gird the Sphear With Centric and Eccentric scnbl'd 
o're. 1701 Rowe Amh, bup-moih i. 1, Thy function too 
will varni'ih o’re our Arts 187X R Ellis Catullus Ixiv 293 
Whereto the porch wox green, with soft leaves canopied over, 
x^i Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 The. sleeves studded 
thickly over with tiny silver sequins, 

II With sense To or on tlie other side 

3 . Indicating a motion or course that passes or 
crosses above something, usually nsing on one 
side and descending on the other; as to climb, 
jump, run, flow, boil over, to look ovtr, shoot over, 
throw something over*, sometimes (b) esp with 
the sense of passing above and beyond, instead of 
reachmg or hitting, and so flg, of going beyond, 
exaggeiation. 

K. Alfred ( 7rB5'V xu.§8 Heeodetotiaerebursewealle, 
and fleah ut ofer a xzas Auer R. 266 Nute he nout, he seid, 
wenden ouer, auh wule bitten ful ueste. CX440 Premp Parv, 
43/z Boilyn ouyr, as pottys on the Are. x3te Bible (Genev ) 
Ps* xxui 5 My cup runneth ouer. X641 French Distill, 
iL (1651) 50 Distill them, and there wnll come over a water 
of no small vertue. X724 De Foe Mem Cavalier (1840) 99 
The king lays over his bridge. 1841 IsIarkyat P oacher i. 
If w e were to toss him. . over the bridge. Shall we over with 
him? Mod. Climb 01 er into the garden. Jump over and 
escape. There is a high wall to prevent people seeing over 
mto the grounds. 

(b) *599 Sh\ks Hen, V, ul vu. 133 You haue shot ouer. 
1626 R Har Ris Hesekiak's Reeov 4 The Orator spake 
not over, when hee intimated that Ingratitude was akinde 
of Unjustice. x68x Drydem Sp. Fnar i. i, They're all 
corrupted v?ith the Gold of Barbary To carry over, and not 
hurt the Moor 1796 in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) VIL 
p xxxiii, Many ^ot went over, hut none struck us. 

4 Hence used of the latter part of the motion 
or course described lu 5, corresponding to the 

S osition in I c «£ over the edge or bnnk and 
own, forward and down, as in to fall, jump, throw 
oneself, push any one ouer (cf. over a precipice, 
Over prep, 12). Also, b. of a similar movement 
from the erect position, without reference to any 
brink, as in fall, tumble, topple, knock a person, 
a vase, etc. over ; and C. in to bend, double, fold, 
turn, roll a thing over, in which the upper surface 
IS turned forward (or laterally) and downward, so 
as to become the under, i e is turned upside down. 
To roll or turn over and over, 1. e. so that each 
part of the surface m succession rolls forward and 
downward, and is alternately ^ and down. 

a. c X400 Laud Tray £k 5743 Ther hors fel doun and 
thei 3ede ouer, Bothe were b^y up to couer 18x4 Scott 
Ld. of Isles III. XV, For from the mountaiu hoar Loose l 
crags had toppled o'er. Mod, Do not go too near the edge 
of the precipice , you might fall over. It is on the very 
brink , a very slight push would send it over. 

b x6^ G. Danifl Tnnarch., Hen, IV, cccui. One single 
Gunne, tumbles the whole tpwne ore i860 H More Mysi, 
Godl VUI xvii 44X The leaking vessel of this mortal Body, 
ready to sink or topple over. 1894-X826 Fall o\er [see Fall 
V. 95]. X814-93 Knock over [see Knock v, 13]. 1833 Kane 
Grtmiell £^, xxiv (1856) 196 When these [ice-pile^ attwn 
their utmost height, they topple over. 

O. axs^ldAU.Chrm.,Rick ///oohjHetournedoverthe 
leffe, and began an order of a new life 1662 Glanvill Lux 
O rient, Pref (1682) 10 If they turn o’re Libraries. i£74 R. 
Godfrey Inj 4 Ab. Physic 6 We who have tumbled over 
so many Volumes xyxo Addison Tatler No 243 f 3 He 
turned himself over hastily in his Bed. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
II, V, Expecting every moment to. fall. .and come tumbling 
over and over from the ridge to the eaves, 1807 Afed, yniL 
XVII. X76 20*, Very few .have thought it worth their while 
to tumble over the dirty pages of this publication. 1840 
L\rdner Geom, xxiu 309 If the curve VP were folded over 
on VP', the point P would fall upon P'. Mod. Turn him 
over on his face. 

6. From side to side of an interj'acent surface or 
space , in early use esp. said of crossing the 
surface of the sea or other water (closely akm to 3), 
a street, a common, or other defined tract; m later 
use often said merely of traversing the space or 
distance between two places, and so adding some 


oVbb. 

notion of completeness to go, come, run, lake, etc.; 
e,g. ^ Take this over to my friend’s house’. 

^893 K* ^Elfred Ores IX V § 6 An fiscare uneajie hiene 
mnne ofer brohte. c 1x73 Lamb Horn 141 Sunnedei smat 
Moy^s pe rede sec, and ^ see to-eode and Jjet iraeltsce folc 
wendc ouer R BrunneCA^w* (18x0)59 Whan ^ 

erle was exiled, liis sonnes tille Irland ouer 4x400-50 
Alexander xos8 In-lo ke coste of Calodone he comes him 
ouer first 1367 M aplet Gr, Forest 97 T o sende ouer Owles 
to Athens, xsgx Skaks i Hen, IT, v iii 167 lie ouer then 
to England with this newes. 1676-7 Marvell Core, WLs, 
1872-5 II 523 Whose opinion was, that he ought to he sent 
for over. 1869 Contemp, Rev XI. 65 The Duke .had 
asked him over 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 156 My 
mother will send over every day to inquire how Miss 
McLean IS. xZ^ Scottish Antiquary X Zx darted for 
the ford, and got over before they came up to him. 

b Of measurement. Across from side to side; 
in outside measurement. 

1585-6 Earl Leycester Corr (Camden) 477 The breadthc 
therof, in the nairow’est place, is a mj lie over. 1624 J. Poky 
in C^apt Smith rtrginta iv 142 The land is not two dales 
lourny ouer in the broadest place x66o F Bhookf tr. L* 
Blanc's Trazf. 279 On the West they had deserts of fifteen 
daj» over 1663 Gerbier Counsel If the Ballisters be 
two inches over, it is two shillings a doozen 17x9 Db Fog 
Crusoe i. xii. The cave might m about twelve feet over, 
187a Routlcdge's Ev, Bey's Ann ro/i A small sixty sized 
[flower] pot, which is about three inches over. 

c. Cucket, The umpire’s call for the players to 
pass to the opposite places in the field, on a change 
of the bowlmg to the other end of the wicket, afttr 
a certam number of balls (4, 5, or 6) have been 
bowled from the one end. (Hence Over sb,^ 4.) 

17. . Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) xs When je 

i Balls are bowled he [the umpire] is to call over. 1^9 
avfs 0/ Critkei in ‘Bat’ Cricketer's Alan. (1650} 59 After 
the delivery of four balb the umpire must call * Over *, 

6. From one person, side, party, opinion, etc., 
to another: expressing transference or transition, 
esp. m deliver, hand, bring, make, take over, go, 
come, pass over. Give over ; see Give v 63, 

1385 r Washington tr Nuholay's Voy, i u. 2b, For- 
getting that whiche duty & fidelity commanded him, {be) 
went ouer to the king of Spayne^ 1393 Sh\k& a Hen, VI, 
I I 60 [The Duchies of Anjou and Maine] shall be released 
and^ deliueied ouer to the King her Father. 1393 — fohn 
in i 127 And dost thou now fall ouer to my foes? x6cA 
Wjllet Hexapla Exed, 461 So might the seruant be sold 
ouer. 1766 Goldsm Vtc, W 11, The profits of my living,. 

I made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocese. 1776 Trial of Nuudocomar 104/a The balance is 
brought over into this [account], Temple Bar Mag Cl. 

62, 1 made over every farthing of the fortune Alod, Fait 
of the auxiliary forces went over to the enemy. 

7 . On the other side of something mtervening, 
e.g. a sea, river, street; hence, merely, on the 
other side of some space, at some distance. 

CX33Q R Brunne Chron, (x8xo) aio \yhan Edward was 
oucre graciously and wele, He hoped haf recouere at Wige- 
more castele. 1313 Douglas Mnets 1. i. 22 The mouth of 
lang Tibir our forgane. 1823 Lockhart Span, Ball,, Sang 
cf Galley vt. It is a narrow strait, 1 see the blue hills ov^er. 
184s Browning they bt ought the Good News vii, Over 

by Dalhem a dome-spue sprang white, Alod. He has been 
over in America for some time. 

b. Over against [prep, phr,): opposite to. So 
over-anenst dial , ’\overynentes obs 
c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) xi 46 Oueiynentes f^eforsaid wrell, 
es ane ymage of stane XS17 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 19 
0 ver a gens the forsej d 3 le of Cingo, 2526 Tindalb Mark 
xui. 3 As he sate on mounte ohvete over agenst the temple. 
1632 Lithgow Trav, iv 130 Perah is ouer against Constan- 
tinople. X710 Steele Tatter No. 261 f x The Wheat-Sheaf 
over-against Tom’s Coffee-house. X83S Robinson Whitby 
Gloss, Ovaeranenst, over-agamst, opposite. 1864 Pusey 
Let.i Darnel vm 475 It exhibits the vain tumults of men, 
a nd, ov er-agamst them, the calm supremacy of God. 

XU. W ith the notion of exceeding in quantity, etc. 

8. Above or beyond the quantity named or m 
question, a. Remaining or left beyond what is 
taken, b. Present beyond the quantity in question ; 
in excess, in addition, more. Over or under, '^over 
or short*, more or less 

a^te Bmda's Bed Hist i xvl[xxvii] (1890)66 Eall tiset 
ofer bi 9 to lafe is to syllane, swa swa (>i5t laerde Quod 
suferest date eleetnosynam, oaet ofer si and toiafesellak 
aelmessan, 2030 Byrhijh'th's Handboe in Anglia (1885) 
VIII, 303 J:ar by^ an ofer. <xx34o Hamfole Psalter 
Cant 495 Eflere his seknes & grauntynge of life fyfcen sere 
oujT. X393 Test Bbor. (Surtees) L 184 If there be oght 
over. x4xa-20 Lydg Chron. TriyZah, An hundred men 
of armes them beforne, And twenty over. 1396 Dakett tr. 
Connnes (16x4) 330 At the selfe same time within two 
monetbs ouer or vnder. 1603 Sir C Heyi^n fuel Astral. 

V X47 To come neaie to it ouer or short is commendable 
16x3 Shaks Hen. VIII, iv. h, 151 That they may haue their 
wages, .And something ouer to remember me by. X657 W. 
Rand tr Gassendis Lfe Petresc i 130 A certain rare Aloes 
tree, which .shot op 32 feet high, and near half a foot over 
1777 Macbriob m Phil Trans. LXYIII. 129 A score of 
pounds over or under makmg no., difference m the strength 
1834 Dickens Hood T 1. 11, The principle that two and 
two are four, and nothing over, 1836 Titan Mag, Dec. 499/j 
Twelve will go once in fourteen, and leave two over. 

8. Remammg or left unpaid, unsettled, or uncom- 
pleted after the time of settlement; xemaining for 
the time being; left till a later time or occasion; 
esp. with remain, he, stmul. Hold, have, 

X647 [see Hold v, 42 a] 2848 Craig, To he over, to reman 
unpaid^ after the time when payment is due. 1852 [see 
Hold v, 42 b]. x86x Trollope Orley F, I. xix 144 The 
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matter was allowed to stand over till after Chnstmas 1884 
Mil E^neenng fed 3) I ir 51 The front ditch ma;y be 
left over, in the absence of strong enough working parties 

1 10 Beyond or in addition to wh^at has been 
said ; more than that, moreover, besides ; further 
e 1380 Wyclip Sei III 163 Bot se we owver how bis 
synne is partid in bo Chiiche 238a — 1 Macc ix. 55 Nether 
he mi^te spek overe [1388 moie] a word c 1430 Ftl^r Lyf 
Mafihade i cxi (i860) 58 And ouer j sey becj who so hath 
[etc.]. 1509 z Hen VIIl^ c 3 And ouer, that it be 
ordeined [etc ] 

b So t besides ^ also Over and above 

*583 Stocker Cta JVaryes Lowe C 111. loi a, Ouer and 
besides, they fortified them selues sundry dayes with many 
Fortes, or trenches 3 S 94 R* Ashley tr Leys U Roy 75 b. 
They had 200000 men and ouer and besids iij hundred 
thousand harnessse ofprouision z 6 zz Mabbe tr Aleman's 
Guzman d'Al/ r 327 And you must over and besides, allow 
her her wine into the bargaitie. 

11 Beyond what is normal or proper ; too much , 
excessively , too Cf Over and above B 2 . 

Modifying adjs and advhs., and now usually hyphened 
or combined, as omr-anxiousy ovennuch see Over- 28, 30 
In Sc and north. Eng dial (<ww«, more) the regular word 
for ‘ too and always written separate, as ower muckle 
a iaas Ancr R 86 Nis hit nout nu, . .so ouer vuel ase me 
hit inake' 3 '. cnya IL Brunnc Chron (iBio) 36 Bot it was 
oner litelle, in alle matier way 13 CwsorM 26251 (Colt) 
pi plight es owur vgh 1456 Sin G Have Law Arms 
(S T S ) 36 Na man suld be our blythe, na be our dis- 
confourt or aferde 1470^5 Malory A 7 thur x, Uxx v, That 
one repenteth for he is ouer good a knyghte to dj^e suche a 
shameful dethe 3475 Paston Lett III. 122, I thynke it 
wolde be to yow ovyr erksom a labor /tz568 Asciiam 
Scholem 1 (Arb.) 57 It is ouer greate a ieopardie 1625 
Bacon Ess , Delays (Aib) 525 To teach dangers to come on, 
by ouer early Buckling towards them 1627 E F Hist 
Edw Jl (1680) 12 Some few days pass, which seem’d o're«t 
long 1766 Fordyce Serm Yng, IVom (1767) I. vii 297 
You are over hasty in your apprehension 1786 Burns Tnoa 
Dags Z40 Still It's owre true that ye hae said, Sic game is 
now' owre aften play'd. 1804 Wordsw Kitten d- Falling 
Leaves 3S--g Over happy to be proud, Over wealthy in the 
treasure Of her own exceeding pleasure 1 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss s v., He is oiver fond for owght, 1874 
1 &LhC.w:zSel/‘Cult, 22 Be not over anxious about mere style, 
*875 JowFTT Plato (ed. 3) I 93 Do you understand now 
what I mean ? Not over well 

rv*. Of dumtion, repetition, completion, ending. 

12. Through its whole extent ; to the end , from 
beginning to end : esp with ; W, repeat^ say^ tell, 
reckon, count] vii\h,ialk and think, this passes into 
the notion of detailed consideiation. 

1399 Langl. Rich Redeles Prol 55 If it happe to gowre 
honde bebolde be book onys, And if sauere sum dell, se 
it forth ouere. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Cottwe, 102 He 
toke great displeasure to reade over the whole discourse 
Jbtd 23T Let the poorer sorte oftymes saye over theyr Pater 
noster. c 1680 Doubting Virgin m RoxhBall, IV 344 Stay 
and hear 't o're, before you ga 1783 Miss Burney Cecilia 
IX. X, Cecilia. . took the letter and ran it over 1871 R Ellis 
Catullus 1x1, 215 (203) He shall tell them, ineffable, Multi- 
tudinous, over. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed 2) III 605 We 
talked the matter over. 1884 G Allen Phxhsita HI 166 
Let’s talk it over and think it over. 1892 Lem Times XCIL 
146/t The indorsement was read over to her 

b. For temporal phi ases of the type 'all the year 
over^, which partly belong here, see Over prey» 17 b. 

13. Expressing repetition, 

a ong. over again, or with numeral adv., as 
twice or thrice over ^ 

, «*S5o Jylof Brenifotds Test (Ballad Soc.) 41 Pray doe 
it over aeatn I xsgS Shaks Merch V in. iL 309 You shall 
haue gold To pay the petty debt twenty times ouer. 168a 
Sir T. Browne Chr, mcr» in. § 25 Men would not live it 
over again. i7fi6GoLDSM Vtc f^.xiv. He read it twice over 
187s JOWETT Plato (ed 2) I 218 This is the old, old song 
over again 1884 Sir W. B Brett in Law Times Rey 10 
May 3tg/e To be verbose and tautologous, and to say the 
sance thing twice over. 

b. Over m the sense ' over again \ 

»S88 Shaks X. L» L, 1. i 33, X can but say their protesta, 
lion ouer. 1593 — Rom ^ yul i 11. 7 But saying 01 e 
what I haue said before, x6ox TweL N, v. i. 276 Alt 
those sayings, will I ouer sweare i6rx — Cymh* i. vi. 165 And 
shall make your Lord, That which he is, new o’re, X704 Swift 
T. Tub Apol., He had hosvever a blotted Copy, which he 
intended to have written over with many Alterations. X872 
H. W. Beecher Preaching 11 39 Perhaps he maybe 
able to make himself over x88g SenbnePs Mag Aug. 
217/2 Old iron rails .are worked over at the rolling mills 
into crowbars and shovels [etc.] 

c. Over and over, aver and over again, repeatedly, 
many times over. 

1398 Shaks Merry IV, 111. lii. 18 , 1 ha told them ouer and 
ouer, they locke no direction 1637 Gillespie JEng Pojb, 
Ceiem iv 1. 1 Vpon this stnng theyhaipe over and over 
again 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 215 Let rich men do it, 
ore and oreagen, 1707 Hearne Collect 21 May (0 H. S) 
II. 14 Nothing but what has been observ'd over and over. 
a x86o J A. Alexander Go^el Jesus Chr, iiu (1861) 44 He 
has over and over refused to accept God's invitation. 1869 
Freeman Norm, Cong, HI, vn. x88 The name appears over 
and over again 

14 Past, gone by, finished, done with, at an end. 
rcx33Q K, Brunne Chron, (i8zo) 283 Aprophecie sais he 
salle die, & whan he is ouere, After |^t day Scotlond may 
haf gode recouere.] i6ix Bible Song Sol 11, 11 For loe, the 
winter is past, the raine is ouer (Coverd awaie, Geneva 
Ranged], and gone. 1624 Quarles Div Poetns, Job x 105 
O that thy Hand would hide me close . . till all thy Wrath 
were over I 1635 Bacon Rss,Afiger{Axh,) 565 To looke 
backe vpon Anger, when the Pitt is throughly ouer 1697 
p^DEN Vifg Georg, nt 345 Nor when the War is over, is 
It Peace. 17x9 Dje Fob Cntsoe r. xv, His astonishment was 


a little over 1802 Mar Edgeworth Mof al T (1816) I i 
5 The ceremony of dinner is over, x86s Baring-Gould 
Hymn, Now the day is over, Night is drawing nigh 1875 
Stubbs C H. II xiv 149 The struggle was not yet over 
16. In addition to the prec senses, truer is used 
idiomatically with many verbs, as Give, Pass, 
Put, Thbow, Walk, etc. See these verbs 
Over (Gfl'voj), prep. Forms see prec. [The 
same as Over adv, with object. 

OE ofer vms const with dalive or accusative, the former 
ong in the sense of position, the latter in that of motion to 
U here are however several uses of g/^r in which these 
distinctions aie not clear, which app led to looseness in the 
use of the cases generally, so that in many senses either case 
was used with no apparent difference of sense, the pre- 
ponderance being m favour of the accusative.] 

I In sense above 

1 Above, higher up than. Said either of position 
or of motion within the space above , also, after 
hang, project, jut, lean, etc,, m relation to anything 
bene.'ilh 

c 888 K iELmcD Boeth xl § 4 Hi wuniaj» nu ofer Ssem 
tunglum £*893 — Oros, i in § i D$r was stanclende waeter 
ofer ham lande ciooo Sax Leechd II. 38 Braed honiie 
heafod hider & geond ofer Jiset fyr. ^1225 Aner R 
400 Ich holde her hetel sweora ouer ]>in heaued ci4ao 
Lydg Assembly of Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd a 
culuer whyte <;i42S Cursor M 11489 (Tiin) Ouer he 
hous stood M stern. Chion , Hen VI 

[They] received hym with a Canapie of blewe velvet, and 
bare the same over hym, thiough the toune C1590 [see 
Lean v 4] X676 Hobbes Thad ii 394 The Entrails o're the 
fire they broiled X736 Berkulcy Discouise Wks. Ill 424 
Having his house burnt over his head x8o5 Wordsw Pi elude 
VUJ 95 Mountains over all, embracing all xSax Keats 
Isabella xxm, He leant o’er the balustrade. 1864 Dasent 
Jest ^ Earnest (1873) I 42 Fluting about like a petiel over 
those stormy isles Mod, The upper story projects over the 
street 

b In various fig uses 

<;888 K. jElpred Boeth xli § 5 (MS. B ) Ne pset ne sec6 
hset him ofer is 897 — Gregorys Past C. xvii loB Eower 
exe and broga sie ofer ealle eor 5 an nietenu a^Ags Ps, 
(Th ) xxxii. xB Syj Drihten, hm mildheortnes ofer us. <?xooo 
.<Elfbic Num, xvL 46 Codes yrre is ofer hig. 1549 Latimer 
^d Serm bef Edw, VI (Aib.) 95 He loketh hye ouer the 
poore XS93 Shaks Rick II, n i 258 Reproach and dis. 
solution bangeth ouer him XB49 Macaulay Hist Eng i. 
I. 72 A grave doubt hung over the legitimacy both of Mary 
and of Elizabeth X887 Times (weekly ed ) i July 2/1 The 
best part proved to be a little over the heads of his audience. 

c. Over (one’s) signature, name, etc . with one’s 
signature, etc subsciibed to what is written. 

1857 ^ Q Ser IV, 87 He says, over his own 

signature ' ITm passing the comet [etc.]^ X875 Stedman 
^ictorian Poets 261 '^o relieved his eager spirit by 
incessant poetizing over the pseudonym of *Spartacus' 
t2. To a position above. OE. (w acc, 01 dat'), 
«9oo Ags, Ps, (Th) xxiii a He ^esette f>a eorban ofer 
Jiaere sae. c looo JFlpric Gram, xIvil (Z.) 274 Se pe astoh 
ofer beofenos 

8 Idiomatic use. In (or into) a position in which 
water, or the like, rises above one’s shoes, boots, 
ears, head, etc- Also fig. See also Over shoe, 
1503 Hawes Examp Virt x. 7 He must nedys into this 
water fall Ouer the heed and be drowned with all iS 30 “ 
1867 Over head and ears [see Head 39 b] a 1553- Over the 
ears [see Ear ic] 4x555 Philpot Exam ^ Writ 
(Parker Soc.) 227 Now I am over the shoes. God send me 
well out 1 X589 R. Harvey PI Perc (1590) 8 Another . 
puls him ouer the pumpes into the same puddle. X59X 
Shaks Two Gent i 1. 24-5 He [Leander] was more then 
ouer-shooes m loue Val, Tis true; for you are ouer- 
bootes m loue 1677 Gilpin Demonol, (1867) 80 To go on 
and enjoy the fulness of that delight which we have already 
stolen privately over shoes, over boots. 1768 Wesley 
Jml 23 Sept. (1827) in 336 My horse got into a ditch 
over his back tn water 1834 D Macmillan in Hughes 
Mem (1883) 66, I am always over head and ears with one 
trouble or another. 

4. The spatial sense ‘ above ’ passes into other 
notions: the literal notion is a. combined with 
that of purpose or occupation, as in over ike fire, 
a bowl, a glass ; b simk in that of having some- 
thing under treatment, obseivation, or considera- 
tion, as in to watch, or talk ovei , make meny over, 
C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past C 1 391 Mid humicelre 
giefe ofer him wacao se Scippend & se Stihtere ealra 
gesceafta. Ibid, in. 4x1 Mara gefea wyrS on heofonum.. 
oonne ofer nigon & hundnigontig ryhtwisra. «r9oo tr. 
BaedctsHist t vn (1890) he ofer him deadumgefege. 
CIOOO Ags, Gosp Luke xix. 41 He weop ofer hig. cxooo 
.^LFRic Horn. I 36 p®t he symle wacol sy ofer Codes 
eowode, cizoo Tnn, Coll Horn 31 be heroes wakeden 
ouer here oref. 1483 Caxton G de la Tour Fvb, That 
none may haue enuye ouer hym. 1579 Fulke Refut 
Rastel 735 The Lords praier was not said ouer the sacra- 
ment ^ 2593 Shaks Rom, Of Jul in v. 175 Vtter your 
gramtie ore a Gossips bowles. X593 — 421 As the 
glim lion fawneth o’er his piey. 1600 — A Y L ml 139 
The poore old man. msking such pittiful dole ouer them, 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist Reltg (1850) I x37^The Almighty’s 
especial vigilance is over the greater societies of men, yea, 
and over whole nature. X7XX Steele SPeci, No. 52 17 6 
When you did me the Honour to be so merry over my 
Paper, X791 Genii Mag, 20/2 Those hours, .which others 
consume.. over the bottle. 18x1 Lady Granville Lett 
(1894) I, 29 If you had seen us sitting over the fire with 
Mr Hughes 2847 Helps Friends m C, (xSsx) I 3 Over 
this he had wasted two days, 1865 Mrs, Carlyle Lett HI. 
286 We sit down to breakfast, and talk over it till eleven. 
1874 Farrar Christ 1 . 408 Let us pause a moment longer 
over this wonderful narrative i^S Jowett Plato III, 389 
Apt to yawn and go to sleep over any intellectual toil. 


fc. With refeience to, legardmg, concerning, 
about (a subject of discouise, thought, feeling, etc.^ 

cxooo ^LFEic Gett xvii 20 Ofer Ysmahel eacswilce ic 
gebirde Jtb 4x340 Hampole Prose Tr 36 Thow may 
thynke ouer thi synnes before donne 1535 Covcrdale Lev, 
XI 46 This IS the lawe ouer y® beestes and foules — i Chron 
XX. 2 He sent messaungers to comforte him ouer his father 

II In sense on, upon 

5. On the upper or outer surface of, upon * 
sometimes implying the notion of supported or rest- 
ing upon, sometimes (now more frequently) that 
of covering the surface. 

In Her said of a charge placed upon others so as partly to 
cover them (distinguished from above := on a higher part of 
the shield) Usual ly over all 

c 880 Laws of Mfred c 36 (Schnucl) gif mon hafaS spere 
ofer eaxle, Lindisf, Cosp Mair. xxi. 5 Sittende ofer 
[Ritshw on, Ags G uppan] asal 971 Blickl Horn 71 
Sittende ofor eoselan folan Ibid 79 Her ne bid forlaeten 
Stan ofoi Stan 4x435 7'orr- Poitugal aioo Ffader, than 
have thou this ryng, I fifound it over this swete thing X592 
Shaks Ven, 9f Ad -yi Over one arm the lusty courser's rein 
X766 Porny Heraldry v (1787) 156 The twelfth is Azuie, 
a Chief Gules over-all a Lion lampant double queued Or. 
1870 Trollope Phtneas Finn 39 bitting with his hat low 
down over Ins eyes 

6. To a position on the surface or top of, or so 
as to cover , upon (with verbs of motion) 

4897 K iELFRED Gregory's Past C xli\ 383 mon 
his sweord doo ofer his hype <^900 tr Bxda's Hist 11 11 
(1890) 100 Nimad xe nun geoc ofer eow 971 Blickl, Horn 
93 ponne hie ewebap to psem dunum Feallap ofor us 
c xooo Ags Cosp Matt xi 24 Se hys hus ofer stan geliin 
brode 41470 Henry Wallace 1 241 A soudly couiche our 
bed and nek leit fall 1560 Daus tr. Sletdam's Comm 353 
They had all put over their harnesse white shirtes. 1652 
C B SiAPYLTON Herodian xiv. 114 Thishit the Alexandiians 
o’re the Thumbs 1704 Cibber Careless Hush v ii, Throw 
my Night Gown over me x86x Temple Bar Mag I 307 
Let us draw a veil over this dismal spectacle, 

b, fig Upon, down upon, as an mfluence 

<2:900 tr Bt^ds Hist 1 XI [xiv.] 50 gestihtad wms \jset 
y fell wi sec come ofer da wipcorenaii Ibid, iv txv[i] 354 
On diuuin dagum dis wite ofer das burg ne cymed c 1000 
/Elfrig Horn 1 182 Da tacna pe he woihte ofer da un« 
truman men, ezvj^Lamb Horn 93 De haliegast com ofer 
]>a apostlas mid fuiene tungen x^ Shaks L Z. Z v u 
278 Lord Longnuill said 1 came ore his hart 1834 Mackay 
'Tubal Cain 111, But a sudden change came o'er his heart, 
t c. Up to ihe top of, up to. (OE ) 

4 ^7 K .Alfred Gregory's Past, C xiv 80 Asteg ofer * 
heanne mimt. 41000 ^lfric Gram xlvii (Z) 274 Ofer 
healice dune asUh du 

7. a. (Position) on all parts of the surface of; 
everywhere on; here and there upon. Often 
strengthened by all, now esp. all over, 

4893 K .®lfred Oros 11 vi § 3 Ofer eall Romana rice 
seo eorJ;e wms cwaciende & ber&tende Ibid, vi. vii, pa 
weaxd eft sibb ofer ealne Romana anwald 4 1x75 Lamb 
Horn 3 pa wes hit cud ouer al pe burh c X430 Syr Tryam 
349 Ovyr alle the wode they hur soght, But fonde hur 
noght, 1456 Sir G Have Law Arms (S T S.) 2 [He] is 
lunt and redoubtit our all the warld. 1624 Capt Smiiii 
Virginia in 58 They sell it all ouer the country 178* 
Db Foe Plague (Rtldg ) 10 The People ,. began to be 
allarm’d all over the Town 1796 Janl Austen Pnde 6* 
Prej, II. XXV, The expression of heartfelt delight, diffused 
over his face. 1841 Elfhinsione Hist Ind I 33 Rice is 
more or less raised all over India 1895 Scot, Anttq X. 79 
Around the firesides of the cottages, which were studded 
over the moor, 

b. (Motion) from place to place on the surface 
of; to and fro upon, all about, throughout. Often 
all over, 

0:900 tr, Beedds Hist ii xii (1890) 128 Monigra geara 
tida ofer ealle Breotone ic flyma waes c 1000 jElfric Exod 
viii 5 Alaed upp l>a froxas ofer eall Egipta land 1568 
Grafton Chron, I 156 In the Wynter he used to ryde 
over the lande ^ x6oo biiAics A Y,L 1 iIl X34 Heele goe 
along ore the wide world with me. X735 Somerville Chase 
in 1X0 The hunter crew wide straggling o’er the plain I 1843 
Ruskin Mod, Paint 1 11 xi § 6 406 We may range over 
Europe, from shore to shore. Mod They travel all over the 
country 

c. Through every part of, all through. (Some- 
times including the notion of examination or con- 
sideration * cf. 4.) 

1647-8 Ctyrsz’R&'LLDaoildsHtsi Fr, (1678) 29 They might 
puiposely be carefully looked over 1773 Johnson Lett 
Wks 1825 I 321 A wild notion, which extends over marriage 
more than over any other transaction 1830 Moore Menu 
(1854) VI. 108 Took Miss Macdonald to see over new 
Athenaeum 189a Mrs. Olipiiant Marr of Elinor III 
xxxiv 20 She would have liked to go over all his notes 
about his case. 

d. In the above senses (esp. a and b) often placed 
after its object, esp. when this is qualified "by all or 
the like. (Cf. through ) 

41x400-50 Alexander 18 pat a5te euyn as his awyn all the 
werd ouire 4x5^ Marlowe Faust iv 53, I should be 
called kilUdevil mi the parish over. 1657 Sparrow Bk, Com, 
Prayer (1661) 164 Christ ts risen, the usual Morning saluta- 
tion this day, all the Church over, X675 Loud, Gaz, No 
1039/3 This mundation is almost general Holland over 
*795 Burns Fora' 'I hat v, That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a' that 1832 Ht Martineau Life tn 
Wilds 11. 23 A test which holds good all the world over. 

For the corresponding use in reference to time, *as in all 
the year over in whidi over may be explained adverbially, 
see 17 b ^ Even in the local use, m * all the world over ' and 
the like, it is difficult to separate the preposition from the 
adverb . cf ‘you may search London over (^London from 
end to end) before you find another like it 

III, Above in autlionty, degree, amount, etc. 



OVER, 
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OVER. 


8 , Above in authority, rule, or power , with sbs , 
as king^ lord <yuer\ junsdictton^ rule, triumph, 
victory over ; adjs , vicionous over\ vbs., to reigu, 
rule, triumph, appoint or set any one over, 

C893 K ^IPRED Oios K IL § 3 Hio gesette ofer call byre 
nee nan forbyrd naere (etc ] Ibid, iii 1 § s For|>8Bin 
lytlnii sige be hie Jte ofer hie hsfdon a 900 tr. Bseda's 
Hist, II. V (i8go) 108 Sehasfderice oferealle Breotone. Ibid 

V XI [x ] 416 psette hio onsen.de to ^sem aldormen )ie ofer 
hine waes a 900 Ags, Ps, (Th ) xvii 48 pa h»lo cynges 
3e Su xesettebt ofer folcum. 97X Blickl, Horn 35 Gif he 
naere sop God ofer ealle ^esceafte. c 1000 Ags Gosp Luke 
xiK. IQ Beo pu ofer fif ceastra. c laoo Or»iin 590 Alls iff itt 
waere laferrdflocc Offr alle \>o\n:e dockess. c 13*0 Cast, Loie 
ixio Nou ouer be nabbe 1 no mihte ^ 1422 tr Secreta 
Sttret , Prw Prkt 210 Show thy Victori ouer hym. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb) 37, I will not, that a woman haue 
authonty, chargaor power ouer man i6n Bible Ps, xii 
4 Who IS Ixird ouer vs ? x6^ Wanley PFajid Lit World 

V li § 83. 472/3 Over this Emperour the Chnstians were 

Victonous in . . the Battel of Lepanto 3709 Steele & Addi- 
son Tailer No 147 ? 3 Venus, the Deity who presides over 
Love. 1796 Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej, I xxxv, Oh that 
my dear Mother had more command over herself, 1849 
Macaulsy Hist, Eng , 1 1 a Ireland, cursed by the domina- 
tion of race over race, and of religion over religion, Law 

Times Rep, LXXIII 6/y>fz This court has no jun^iction 
over the property m America. 

9. Above or beyond in degree, quality, or action ; 
in preference to , more than 
^^3 K, JBlfred t i\ § x loseph, se pe xmgst wses 
& eac gleawra ofer hi ealle c 897 — Gregor fs Past C. 
xviii. 133 Dset gold pe is swse deonviei^e ofer eal o3er 
ondwcorc « 900 — Solti, i. (1902) ii pe anne ic ludge ofer 
aealle c&te ping. IHd, 43 Hine ic lud^e ofer eallum odium 
ping 971 Blickl, Horn, 11 Lufian weume Drihteii .ofer 
ealle opru ping. Ibid, 13 Heo wss seo eadseste ofer call 
wifa cynn, a 1000 Ps 1. (Cotton) 75 (Gr ) Ofer snawe self 
semende. c 1175 Lamb Horn, 39 pec pii luuie pine dnhten 
ofer pin wif, and ofer child, and ofer alle eormiche pmg 
a 1300 E E, Psalter cxviii 103 Over hony to mi mouth ere 
pai X340 Ayenb, 170 He ne polep pet no vjend ous iiondy 
ouer oure raijte. c 137S Sc Leg, Saints xvi, {MagdaJendS 
472 pane wes I fule or pe lafe 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor 1. 8 For 
ouer maner we weren greued ouer my^t \supra virtutem] 
1398 Thevisa Barth, De P, R, vii, Iv. {1495) 269 Ouer all 
thynge the dyete shal he temperate. 1526 Pitgr, Per/ 
(W de 1531) 8 b, He neuer suffreth man or woman to be 
tempted, ouer that they may resyste 1590 Shaks Mtds N 
I. 1. 226 How haf^y some ore othersome can be? 1650 
Trapp Comm Dent xvu 10 So good-dieap is Gods service 
to us, over what it was to them, 1749 Collins OdeSupeisi, 
Highlands 153 But, Oh ! o'er all, forget not Kilda’s race. 
*7^ Jane Austen Pnde ^ Prej, II xxiv, I cannot help 
giving him the preference even over Wickham. 180a 
Jefferson Writ (Ford's ed ) VIII. 133 Virgmia 

IS greatly over her due proportion of appointments in the 
general government. 1855 Macaulay ATu/ xiv. III. 
4x3 The preference ^ven to him over English captains. 

tb. Conjumttvely (by ellipsis). Above or be- 
yond what .... Qhs, 

1450 Poston Lett I. 127 The world is changed mtely 
over it was 1627 Sanderson Senn <168 1) I 374 Naturid 
consdence will boggle now and then at a very small matter 
in comparison over it will do at some other times, 1644 
Milton Areop (Arb ) 55 What advantage is it to be a man 
over It IS to be a boy at school ? 


+ 10, In addition to, further than; besides, be- 
yond. Over this, overthat, moreover, =» L,prxferea, 
c88o Laws 0/ AEl/redlntxo<i c. 32 ^chimd) Se pe god- 
geldum onsmege ofer God anne, swdte se deatie. £‘888 K 
w®LFRED Boet/t xxm, (MS. B), Du ne wilnast nanes oSres 
binges ofer pa eiooo Ags GosP Mark vii *3 And ofer 
paet se ne latatS hme aenij^ ping don his faeder oooe meder. 
<*1350 Cursor M, 311 (G3tt) And ouyr pat him seluen 
wroght All thmges quen pat pai war noght £1380 Wyclif 
Set, Whs, III 356 It were for to wite over pis, how popis 
jyven pes beneficis. 14x3 Pilgr, Sowle iv. viii. (C^ton 
^1483) 6r Nought only they owen this restitucion hut also they 
owen ouer tms for to payen h3mi amendys 1509 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 477 And ouerthat the saide 
Provost and scolers covenaunteth and hindeth theym and 
their successours. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron II 43/* Over 
his exact knowledge m the common lawes, he was a good 
orator. 1592 West zsi Pt Symbol § 103 C, And ouer this 
the said H. M for him doth couenant that he [etc). 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Ouol, (1809) II 114 [He] has 
plunged you a thousand pounds in debt, over the large sums 
that we carried with us 

b. So over and besides, f over attdkeyom, (See 
also Over and above A. 3 .) 

€ 1449 Pecock Repr, 280 Ouer and bisonde alle pe xlviij, 
citees wip her seid suhurbis. Ibid, a8i i538 Cranmer Let, 
in Mise Writ, (Parker Soc.) II 260 Over and besides the 
xvi» with more 1607 R CIarew) tr EstUime's World 
aP Wonders 44_Ouer and besides those which they kept at 
home. 1659 H, L’Estrange Alliance Dw, Off 8$ Over 
and besides the Canonical Scriptures. 

11. In excess of, above, more than (a stated 


amount or number). 

[£1330 Arth ^ Merit 6648 To a castel . Thennes ouer 
thre mile.] 140510 Roy, ^ Hist, Lett Hen, (Rolls) 1. 1|8, 
I have nought ylafte with me over two men. 15*9 SiR T. 
Boleyn m Elhs Ong, Lett Ser. 1. 1. 147 His realme was to 
hym SIX millions yerely, and over that, in value 1640 
Fuller Josephls Coat (1867) 179 Had Naaman washed,, 
under or over seven times, would 50 small a matter have 
broken any squares? 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 18 By that 
means you shall gam a year in the growing, over that you 
should doe if you sowed it the next spnng 1858 Kingsley 
Prose Idylls 92 Besides several [fishes] over a pound (in 
weight], x868 M. Arnold Sch ^ Umv, Coni, 99 His 
diploma .has cost him a little over ;^5o 1896 Law Tunes 

Ilep, LXXIII 6is/i A distance of over 700 yards. 

IV. Across (above, or on a surface). 

12. Indicating motion tbat passes above (some- 


thing) on the way to the other side. Sometimes 
expressing only the latter part of this, Tii>\n falling 
ox jumping over apt eciptce, i.e over the edge or 
brim, and down. 

£*888 K .Alfred Boeih xxxvi. §3 (MS, B) paet ic meeg 
fliosan ofer pone bean hrof paes heofones c 85^ — Gregorys 
PasttC xiii 76 D) lies he ofer done ?ierscald staeppe. <2900 
Ags Pj. (Th ) xviL 28 Ic utgang ofer mimre burge weall 
c 1205 Lay. 9420 Ouer pene wal heo clumben. 1399 L \nol. 
Rich, Redeles iv. 82 pey had be pnswe oiiere ^ horde 
backewarde ichonne 1567 Ps Ixxtx. in Gnde ^ Godlte 
B (S. T S) 118 Watter, [that] fast nnnis ouer anc lin. 
1568 Gra^n Ckron, I 152 He lent ouer the table and 
piucked that theefe by the neare of the head to the ground 
1621 Sandcrson Semi I. 188 Like an unruly colt, that 
will over hedge and ditch 1794 Riged*^ ^ Seamanship 
By ike Board, Over the ship's side. x8s4 Scott 
gannilet Let v, Our guest made a motion with his glass, so 
as to pass it over the water-decanter , and added, ‘ Over 
the water 18^-35 Willis Lord Ivon ^ Dan, 133 A winter, 
and a spring, Went over me 1843 Fraser's Mag, XXVIII 
230 The sun is peermg over the roofs, 185a Dickens Bleak 
Ho xviii, She turned and spoke to him over her shoulder 
again. 1896 N, ^ Q, 8th Ser IX. x6o/i The room looking 
over Nightingale Lane. 

13 From side to side of a surface or space; 
across, to the other side of (a sea, river, boundary, 
etc ) ; from end to end of (a hne), along. 

£893 K jElfred Of os ii iv. § lo pa Cinis for ofer pait 
londsemaere, ofer pa ea pe hatte Amxis. 898 C7. i? Chron, 
an 896 (Parker MS) pa forleton hie hie, and eodon ofer 
land £1000 Ags, Gosp, Mark v x Da comen hi ofer psre 
sae*! mu3an on ^t rice 1x54 O E Chron an 1135 (Laud 
MS ) On Pis scare forse king Henri ouer sa £1375 Cursor 
bl 6957 (Fan?) Quen [losue] passed ouerc pe flume iordan 
£ X400 Mavnoev (Roxb.) viii 32 Men gase ower a grete 
valay till anoper grete mount cx^ Prorup Parr 372/9 
Ovyr, ultra, trans 1697 Dryden Virg Georg lu. 315 
Thus o'er th' Elean Flain;^ thy well-breatn'd Hoise Impels 
the fljdng Carr 1775 S J Pratt Liberal Opin, cxxix. 
(1783) IV. 167 Gim me my daughter, I say, or I’ll send you 
over the herniig-pond, take my word for *t 1894 Times 
(weekly ed ) 9 Feb 113/3 A free pass over this company’s 
Imes of railwa>s 1899 Pall Mall Mag, Mar 326 A report 
has come over the wire that [etc.], 

+14 fig In transgression or Violation of; in con- 
travention of, contrary to. Obs, 

£893 K .Alfred Oros M xxxv § 2 On poem daxum 
gecuron BrettanieMaximianushem tocasereoferhiswillan 
agoo tr Bseda's Hist, n xvi [xx IJiSgo] 148 Se after fsce 
from him unnhtlice ofsle^en was orer and treowe 
97X Blickl Horn, 91 pa ping pe we ar ofor his bebod 
Xed3'don. xo 0 , E, Chron an 1015 genatn pat wif ofer 
^ cynges willan £X38o Wycuf Set IP is III 392 pei 
byndenhom ouver po comaundementis of God 1502 Ord 
Crysten Men (1506) ir- 1 86 We may offende our neyghbour 
in desyrynge his goodes ouer reason & ayenst Justice 
15 On the other side of; across (of position). 

0893 K. .Alfred Oros i I § xo Be norpam him ofer pa 
^vestenne is Cweiiland Ibid | 23 Se Sndda [li3] norlSwesfc 
on^ean Scotland ofer tlone sses earm. ^ 900 tr. Baeda's 
Hut I xi [xiv ] (1890) 50 pmt hi Seaxna p^e ofer pam 
sselicum dselum him on fultuni ^ecy^don £1440 Vork 
Myst xxxiv 65, 1 haue bene garre make pis crosse, .Of pat 
laye ouere pe lake. ? a 1500 Peblts to the Play v, When 
they were ower the wald 15x7 Torkingtom Ptlgr (1884) 
64 Ovjc the watyr on the other syd,..ys the yle of Cecyli. 
x^ (jRAY in Corr w Hicholls {x843) 92, 1 have a bed over 
the way offered me at three half-crowns a night. 1820 Keats 
St Agnes xxxlx. For o'er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee. 1855 aIacaulay Hist, Eng, xxi (1871) II. 556 
The less warlike members of the [Tacobite] party [in i60} 
could at least take off bumpers to the King over the water. 
1898 Tit-Bits 3 Sept 446/3 At a wedding over the hemng- 
pond Mod, Our neighboois over the way. 

V, Of time. 

16. Beyond in time ; after. Obs. cxc. dial, 

aM 0 E Ckron an. 878 Her hiene bestsel se here on 
midne winter ofer tuelffaa niht to Cippanhamme 0900 tr, 
Baeda's Hist v, vl (1890) 402 Dmt is an tid ofer nudae daeg 
971 Blickl, Horn 93 feorpan daege ofor undern £ xooo 
lkis>8tcGcn liu 8 He eode on neorxena wange ofer middse^. 
xxoi-23 0 , E, Chron, an. ixox And se eorl syoban o'6'5et ofer 
See. Michaelesmmsse heron landewunode. X3, CoerdeL, 
5949 Ovyr this like dayes thre Myself schal thy bane be 
«x3to Cursor M, 15944 (GBit) Hi pis was time of night 
pa^d ouer midnight and mare. CX380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 

57 3if ^ salt be fonnyd it is not worthi ovirer pis. £1400 
Desir, Troy 265 pat no taryii^ shuld tydeouer a ^me set, 
*S3 $ Coverdale 2 Chromx $ Come to me agayne ouer thre 
da>es. Mod (Mid-Essex groom to master) ^Sir, we shall 
want some hay over a few aays.* 

17, During, all through. (In mod. use transf. 
from space ) 

855 0 , E, Chron , Her hsebne men mrest on Sceapixe ofer 
winter sietun. £^3 K. iEuRED Oros. iv x, § 10 Sippan 
he hi slox ofer ealne pone dseg fieonde. £ xooo Sojc Leechd. 
Ill 270 seofou steorran pe..ofer ealne winter scina^f. 

Ofer ealne sumot hi jaS on nihtlicre tide under pissere 
eor^an £xooo^^ Treat, Asiron, in Wright Treat, 
Science 16 He went adune and hwilon up ofer d®s and ofer 
niht x886 Act 49 d* 50 c.44 § *3 The repayiMnt . 

should be spread over a series of years. 1895 Law Times 
Rep LXXII, 8x7/1 The case is governed by a hne of 
authorities extending over a century 
lo. The OE. use, in quot. 893 , is sometimes ex- 
pressed in ME. and mod Eng. by over following 
the time phrase ; as in all the year truer ^ the whole 
diy over, Cf. the corresponding local use in sense 
7 d In the temporal use, over^ being appended to 
a phrase which Is itself an adverbial adjunct, may 
w 5 h equal propriety be viewed as an advb.; cf, 
*he works in the field all day', with 'he smgs at his 
work all day over’, i.e. all day from beginning to end. 


I £1400 MAUNDn\ (Roxb ) 71 He gert his men w.ike all 

pe night ouer [Jf^. Cott litus C. xvi, wake ail njghte] 
£ X475 Rau/Cotl\iar 330 Ane thousand, and ma, of fensabill 
men War wandenand all the nicht ouir Mod 1 remained 
the whole day over near the spot Some persons bathe in 
the Serpentine daily all the year over. 

+18. During or m course of the (eve or night) 
preceding; on the preceding (e\ening or night}. 
Obs except m Overnight. 

1399 Iancl. Rick Redeles i\. 55 Some had jsoupid whh 
S jTnond ouere euen c 1420 Liber Coco) vm {1862) 51 Fj r^t 
sly py capon over po nyjght, Plump hym m water wher he 
u» dyst c X4» Two Cookery-bks ao Take fowre pounde of 
Alniaundy-s, & ley in Water ouer eue, an. blanche hem. c 1508 
Lichfield Gild Ord. (E.E.T. S ) 15 The days next folloyn:; 
that they haue monyshton by the bell-man ouerEvyn 1528 
Tindall Olvd Chr Man Mfks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 182 Other- 
wise are we disposed .. over even, and otherwise in the 
morning yea, sometimes altered su times in an hour. 

10 Till the end of; for a penod that includes. 

^ 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum Life (iSsd) \n Ixii, 
1 0 stay over the force after a play. 1817 Part, Deb, 213 It 
was agreed that the House should adjourn mer to morrow, 
It being Her Majesty's Birthday. 1^5 E Noel. Rrehier's 
FlonvrPieicsjg If we only live o\er to-day. 1858 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett II 346 In case 30U should stay over 
Wednesday. 

+ Over, OVrOy sb"^ Obs, [Com W. Ger : 
OE. ofer = OFns. oz^era, avert (mod Fris troer^ 
EFiis. avtr^ ofer)^ MLG. over^ MDu., Du. oa^er, 
MHG uoveTi Ger. ufer ; ulterior relations obsenre * 
see Kluge.] A border or margin; spec, of the sea 
or a nver: Ae shore, the bank 
Beouml/iZ.) 1^71 Mr he feorh sele;? aldor on ofre, c 2000 
^LFRic Gtn. xli 3 And hi [seofon oxan] eodon be ^re ea 
ofrun. £iooo Sax Lecchd II 108 Smire mid Ui ofras pmr 
hit readl^e c 1205 Lay 8584 He ferde ut of Douxe bi pe 
sae oure [£1275 ofre]. £1300 Hievelok 332 And dede leden 
hire to doure, pat standeth on pe sets oure. £1330 R 
Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolfs) 4336 CassiboIa[n] was redy at 
Douere &. renged his men by pe ouere, 

O'ver, sb 2 [Absolute use of Over adv.'] • 

1. (lionce-use f. Over adv, ir.) That which is 
excessive; an excess, extieme, 

a 1584 Montgomerie Cheme^ Slae 435 All ouirs are repuit 
to be vyce; Ore Mcb, ore law^ oie rascb, ore nyce [etc.] 

! Mod, Sc. A* owres is ijil (i. e. All excesses are evil) 

2. An amount in excess, or remaining over; an 
I extra. 

1882 Pall Mall G, zo Oct 3 It does not appear in the 

accounts, nor does * overs ' 1886 Rep a/ Sec ff Treasury 

(U. S.) 180 (Cent) In counting the remittances of bank- 
notes received for redemption during the year, there was 
found $25,528 in overs, being amounts m excess of the 
amounts claimed, and $8,246 in shorts, being amounts less 
than the amounts claimed, 

3. An act of going over or across something ; a 
leap over a fence, etc. in hunting 

1883 Pall Mall G, 30 July s/i The downfall of the front 
rank at an over. 

4 Cricket (f. Over adv, 5 c.) The number of 
balls (foul, five, or six) bowled from cither end of 
the wicket before a change is made to the other 
end ; the portion of the game comprising a single 
turn of bowling from one end. 

x8te * Bat ’ Cnck Man, 48 Some clubs make it a rule to 
mark the number of ‘ overs ’ that each bowler gives, at the 
foot of the scoring papers 2859 All Year RoundTAo, 13 
305 He caught two of the 4own off my first 'over*. x8^ 
Westrn, Gas. 18 Nov 2/3 TTie first alteration proposed— 
the substitution of six l»Ils for five in au over. 

Over (do vai), a. Forms ; a. i tifera, - 0 , 2-3 
nfere, 3 vuere (— uvere) fynod, dtal, nvrer). 
i9. 3-5 ouere, 4-7 ouer, 5 - over. [OK had 
uferifya^ jfer{r)a, -e adj,, the former of which 
survived in early ME. ufere, itvere (written vuere ^ 
uueri)j for which an writing ervetip was substituted 
bef. 1300 . (Cf. OHG. ohai MHG. obtre^ Ger, ober^ 
which represents an OTeiit. *tdaro-^ while the OE. 
forms repr the types *tebardzo-f ^ubirdso-,) 
Dialectaily, the form ttm>er (»'vat) is still widely current 
for the adjective (see E.D.Ddl so that the ME. spelling 
overie (as m the later Layamon text for the earlier itwre) may 
ongmally have been only graphical, 00 (ou) for uv {uu^ znt), 
as in abovet dove, love^ etc. But in ME. the odj. fell 
together m use with Over- ado. in comb , from which indeed 
It cannot always be separated, many ii^ortant examples 
being written either wayj thus, the OBL n/era hppa^ in 
mod. dial, uoverlff, occurs in Chaucer MSS. as aoerty Uppe 
and averUppe. This would naturally tend to level the pro- 
nunaation of over from n/era with that of ever- from OE- 
ofer-i ^ result proh. completed in Standard Eng. dating the 
ME. period. And this identificaticm led further to the adjec- 
tival use of the adverbial prefix in other senses * e. g 3, 4. 

Although originally itself a comparative form, having 
no positive of its own has been m some respects treated as 
positive, and has been compared Ovbrer Ovbrkst(so OHO, 
obarbrcy obarOsi, mod .Ger. oberCTf obersDf and Overmorb, 
OvERMOST, only the last of which la now m (occasional) use. 
See these.] 

1 The upper, the higher ia position. 

Only atttib., prec. by A5£ or an eqitiv , and used of one of 
two things, the other bemg the nefhert lower, or under. 
Now obs. or dial exc. as preserved m comb , and in place- 
names of tillages, farms, fields, etc 
« c Buj K. tiELFHED Gregory s Past. C iil 32 ©one wisdom 
9ara ufonena gasta. a 900 tr. Bofdds Hist. Y, il. On 9ani 
uferan dale 3»s heafdes a 1225 Aner R, 332 pe two 
grindstones Jie netfore }iet Uti stille be vuere ston bitocnefi 
hope. £ xi^g A7 Pavis of Hell 98 m 0 , E, Misc, 150 Summe 
. .stondeh vp to heore Joieou And sunune to heore myd- 



OVER, 

J>eyh And srnnme to heore vuere breyh. 1788 [see Over- 
up] 1879 Miss Jackson XVordbk ii.v,‘Wlio 

lives i‘ the uwer 'ouse now? * 
ft a 1300 SaU People Ktldare iv in E P, (1862) 153 
Hit is at ]>e ouir end crokid as a gaffe, a. 1300 Cursor Ml, 
539-40 pe ouer fir gis man his sight, fat ouer air of hering 
might 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I 125 pe ouer Galilea 
and jje neper Galilea. 1308 — Bat'th DeP R iv vil (1495) 
90 In the nether partes of the body blode is blacker than in 
the ouer partes c 1450 Bk 36 in Bahees Bk 300 

Pare by mede and kerue in two, Tho ouer crust Jjo nether fro 
15. Str A Barton xxv in Surtees Misc (1888) 71 He 
shoott throughe his over decke iSad R WnyTEORoMartz- 
logs (1893) 161 Theyr ouer tethe knocked out 1531 Robinson 
tr Mords Utqp ii v. (1895) HS3 The ouer ende of the halle 
1596 Dalhymplf tr Leslies Hist Scot I 14 In vuir Clydis- 
dale and in nethir Clidisdale i«io Bahrougii Meth. Phy&ick 
1 XXVI (1639) 5r With your Jefthand lift up the over eyelid. 
17x5 Pennecuik Descr* Tweeddatet etc. 13 Here stands 
Rommano Grange, Over and Nether. 

b Placed so as, or serving, to cover something 
else, upper, outer. 

Now usually written in comb , as ffoer^ganneni^ oaercoat, 
see Over- 8 c and the Main words. 

c 1000 Sax Leeckd. II 224 piet uferre hnf c 1050 Sitjppl 
Mlfrids Voc in Wr Wdlclcer 188/15 Ependeton^ cop, uel 
hoppada, uel ufrescrud c 1336 (see O vfrslop J 1535 Co veb- 
DALE Exod xwiii as The two shulders of the ouer body 
cote. Kuareshcrot^h Wills (Surtees) I 216 One paire 
of over britches. 1601 Holland Pliny I 518 The ouer rind 
or barke would be taken away 1889 ^oJm Bull 2 Mar 150/ 1 
A skirt of black satm with over drapery of guipure lace. 
2.j^. Higher in power, authority, or station; 
upper, superior. 

In existing words usually written in comb superior, 

ave? lord\ see Over. 2 and the Mam words 
c laos Lay 1520 \Vhe 3 er ich ina3e )»e ufere [c 1275 ouere] 
bond habben of ban kinge, /bid 1289 Ah Brutus hefde [la 
ouere bond *297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 5152 pe king of west 
sex adde euere pe ouere bond. <7x485 2 ?igbjf Myst (1882) 
V 300 Se that the nether parte of reason In no wyse ther to 
lende, than the ouer parte shall haue fre domynaciou 1570 
Siaiir Poems Refoim xxui. 90 His Kirk sail haue the 
oner hand 1780 Voy to ^apan in Phil Trofis LXX 
App 2 Ihese Over Banjoses may be compared to the 
Mandarins of China .They inspect every thing. x^\Aci 
37 & 38 Puit c 94 § 7 No consolidation shall extend die 
rights or interests of any over superior 

3 That IS in excess or m addition ; remaining 
beyond the normal amount ; suiplus, extra. (See 
Over adv 8, Over- 19.) 

1494 Act II Hen VII, c 13 The half-deal of the over 
Price of her, being above vi.j viii.rf to be to the King 
1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad v 74 , 1 am soon to 
begin building you a house at over hours. 1896 Daily News 
21 Nov. 3/3 He knew nothing about the practice whether 
over 01 spoiled copies were giveu to the employes. 

4 That IS in excess of what is right or proper; 
too great, excessive. 

Now mostly written in comb , as aoer hasUmss, over* 
care see Over- 29 and the Mam words 
igSx Daus tr. Bulltuger on APoc (1573) 69 b, Through our 
owne ouer cuiiousnesse in searchyng and siftyng Gods 
workes 1596 Halrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot 1 105 
Thair ouir haistmes, and ouer bent to reuenge xvxo E 
Ward Bnt, Hud 38 To . . cool him after two Hours 
sweating, With over Fains, and over Prating 1758 S. 
Hayward Serm, xvi 469 Occasioned by an over thirst for 
government. x8ox tr. Gabnelh's Myst Hush lY, 45 Had 
ray over precautions rendered you miserable. X849 Ruskim 
Sea Lamps 11. § x. 29 Without over care as to which is 
largest or blackest 

+ 6 . Later, after. (In fexin ufera, ttvere.) Ohs. 
C893 K. ^Elfred Oras^ iv. v. § 2 Py lass hit moan uferan 
dozore wrsecce. c 1000 Sax Leectid 111 * 438 Eallum bmm 
^ \ta. Stowe on. uferum tidum geseo^ ciaos Lay 27794 
Pat he mihte an uuere da^eCn] 1275 ]jar after] ^olpen uor 
pere dede(n). 

O'ver, Also and *S’c our, ower, owre. 
[f. Over adv, Cf. L. superdre,)’} 

1 1. trans> To make higher (in amount) ; to raise, 
increase. In quot. 1602 adsoL To go to a higher 
figure (by ao much). Ohs, 

1546 Supplic, of Poore Commons (E E, T S.) Bo Oueryng 
both fynes & rentes, beyond all reason and conscience 2550 
Crowley Eptgr, 1206 To leauye greate fines, or to ouer the 
rent. ^x6oa Carew Cornwall 37 lx They will rather take 
bargaines, at these excessiue fines, then a tolerable improved 
rent, being in no sort willing to ouer a penny 
2. To leap or jump over ; to clear. 

1837 Dickens Pxchm, xxix, Playing at leap-frog with the 
tombstones ‘overing' the highest among them, one after 
the other, with the most marvellous dexterity 2882 Society 
28 Oct 19/1 You never made mud pies, or played at tipcat, 
or'overed’ apost 

f 3. To get the better of, to master. Sc, Ohs, 

1456 Sir G Have Law Arms (S. T S ) 228 A seke man 
that may nocht our himself in syk a rage and malady Ihd, 
271 Gif ony of thame may our his falow, be ony habilitee or 
strenthe, or suteltee. 

4. ellipt. To get over; to pass over, dial, 

1825 Jamieson s v» * He never over'd the loss of that bairn 
1825 BRoatETTJY. C Gloss s.v, I’m sadly afraid she’ll never 
over It 1855 Robinson Whithy Gloss s v, ‘It ower’d 
a bit it ceased a little,— the ram [See E. D. D.] 

Over- IS used with adverbial, prepositional, and 
adjectival force, in combination with sbs. ; with 
adverbial and prepositional force in comb, with 
verbs, with adverbial force in combination with 
adjs., advbs., and prepositions. Its combinations 
are therefore exceedingly numerous, and, from the 
wide range of its meaning, very diverse m (iaracter. 
The following are the chief classes; but many 
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words have senses falling under two, three, or 
more of these, and there are individual woids m 
which the original sense of the prefix is so modified 
that It is difficult to assign them to any class In 
some of its uses, moreover, aoer is a movable ele- 
ment, which can he prefixed at will to almost any 
verb or adjective of suitable sense, as freely as an 
adjective can be placed before a substantive or an 
adverb before an adjective. Although usually 
hyphened or even written as one word, such com- 
binations are hardly dictionary facts ; they are really 
syntactic combinations which make the use and 
construction of over m the particular position, more 
clear and obvious. In some of these combinations, 
however, there is a closer unification of sense, and 
others have a long history which it is desirable to 
show. All important combinations of (wer*, there- 
fore, including such as occur in more than one 
sense, and all such as seem to require explanation, 
are treated as Mam words m their alphabetical 
places, of tlie unimportant or obvious ones, ex- 
amples are here given under the classes to which 
they belong, wiui a few illustrations; but no 
attempt is made to enumerate all that have been 
used, much less all that are possible 
0 /er~ (like ufar* in Gothic, idiar- and oher* in OHG., 
ohar in OS., iwer m Ger ,over in Du , yfer-, qfr*, of in ON ) 
was already in OE, used m comb with vbs., as> ofeiclvnban, 
afercuman, a^rddn, o/erdrincan, oferbbban , with sbs., as 
oferealdortnan, oferbrii, ofenexl, oferslop, oferwnt, ^erlnfu, 
oferbitemes , with adjs , as ofergylden, ofemidte, ofermSdis, 
oferbliSe, oferfull, ofermicel, mso in advbs formed from 
adjs , and in derivatives of phrases, as ofersMic, oferstbwise 
from ofer ssb Many of the OE compounds are still m use, 
but the more part failed to live into ME., and the great 
majority of existing over* combinations are of later forma- 
tion, chiefly since c 1550 

For the original stiess of verbal and nominal compounds 
respectively, and later modifications, see Out- As ever is 
of two syllables, there is necessanly a suboidmate stress on 
0, even in verbal compounds, wheie the mam stress is on the 
root syllable This rises in sense 27 to a distinct secondaiy 
stress, distinguishing e g. over-he nd ‘ bend too much ' fiom 
oveihend^'^at over*. In verse, the unstressed ouer- is 
often reduced to o'er-, a single stressless syllable, as o'er* 
he nd, o'ersha daw, but over* with mam or secondary stress 
IS not properly reduced to o'er unless the position allows 
the stress to be retained, as in o'e r-etta'inom ed, o'e'r^in* 
cu nous, o'e i -assn mption, o'e r*reple*tion See senses 27-30 
1. Over* in spatial and temporal senses, and in 
uses directly related to these, 

1, With verbs, or with sbs. forming vbs , m the 
sense * over in space, on high, above the top or 
surface of’, as Oveebrood, -oanopv, -drop, -hang, 
-SOAR, etc. Also (f) in sense of ‘rising above, 
overtopping’, asOvER-BiSB, -top, -tower; and (c) 
with the sense of position implying other notions 
of which It is a condition or element, as Overeve, 
Overlook, Overjoy, Ovebwbep, which see. 

The compound verb is equivalent sometimes to the simple 
vb. with over adv., as in Overlay, to lay (something) over ; 
or, more frequently, to the simple vb (usually intr) with 
over prep , as m Overhang, to hang over (somediing), Over- 
lie, to he over or above (something) , but m many cases, as 
Overarch, it is difficult or impossible to distinguish these 
Examples, overbi'llow, *hra'nch^ -chtsUr, 
*crown, -dat^U, -dome, -droop, -frown, -gltnt, 
-helm, -hover, -leer, -pentise, *phtmh, -spire ^ -stoop, 
-surge, -tip, -turret, -msta, -wave, etc 
18x4 (joLFRioGE Lett , to % Murray (1895) 626 Any more 
peccant thing of Froth, Noise, and Irapermanenc^ that 
may have *overbillowed it on the restless sea of curiosity 
1850 Mrs Browning XV, With trees that*overbranch 
The sea 1839 FrasePs Mag XX 44 The moon, iismg with 
unclouded refulgence, ^overcapped the crest of eteinal 
forests 1871 B Taylor PoMst (1875) I. ui. 60 Lo I in a 
diower Grapes that Vercluster Gush into must. 18 G. 
Meredith Poems, Lark Ascending, Like water-dimples 
down a tide Where ripple ripple "^overcurls 1869 Browning 
Ring^Bk, XI 1814 Like bubble that *o’erdomes a fly x88x 
H Jambs Portr Lady xxiii, High-walled lanes, into which 
. blossoming orchards *overdrooped and flung a perfume 
1861 M Arnold Southern Night, Theie, where Gibraltar’s 
cannon'd steep * 0 'erfrowns the wave 1805 W Taylor in 
Ann Rev HI 544 Like the star which *over-hovered the 
manger at Bethlehem 1850 Mrs BtmwmeiWino of Cyprus 
n, Cyclops* mouth might plunge aright in, While his one 
eye *ovcr-Ieered 1631 Brathwait Whtmzies, Gamester 42 
A broad-hrim’d hat ^o’erpenfibing his discontented looke. 
1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 189 A piece of ruinous cliff 
almost ^overplumbed the deck 2844 Mbs Browning 
Crowned ^ Buried lu, Altars *overstoo«|d By meek-eyed 
Christs. 16x0 WiLLET Hexapla Danie7^\ Set m a plaine, 
where no hils were, that it might not he *oaertippedby them. 
x8xo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag XXIX. 418 Shall .No 
golden cloud of praise ^O’erwave his way? 

b. Some verbal compounds occur chiefly or 
only in the pples. or gerund cf. c. Such are 
aver-ha nded, -be'ing, -placed, -shrined, etc. 

a 1653 G Daniel Idyll ul 89 The Lust of Tyrants (^over- 
banded still By hooded Law) camalls the world at Will 
1382 Wyclif X Kings vi 18 And with cedre al the hows with 
ynforth was clothid, hauynge grauyngis *ouerbeynge [1388 
apperynge aboue, L, emineniesi a x6x8 Sylvester Mystene 
(f Myst , Father 8 Over All things, not *over-plac*t 1895 
T. W, Powell Physiogr, Processes m Nat Geog, Monogr 
1 . 1. 14 The overplaced materials brought down by the flocSs, 
X559 Mtrr, Mag, (1563) Aaviij, Standynge on a ladder, 
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*ouershryned wy th the Tyborne, a meete trone for all suche 
..Trayters. 

c. So in ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs., as Overhang- 
ing, -SHADED, over-awning, -beetling, -bellying, 
-boding, -curling, -greeting, -jutting, -pending, 
-shelving, -swinging, etc (These may be formed 
to any extent ) 

z8oi Southey Thalaba xri xiii, Above the depth four 
^over-awmng wings Boie up a little car. 1854 H Miller 
hch Schiu iv (1857) 78 A small stream came pattering . 
from the *over-beetling preapice above 1895 Reynolds in 
Expositor Nov. 336 Ihe strange and *overboding sense of 
man’s life after death. 1895 J Muir in Century Mag June 
238/2 [Snow] in massive '^overcurhng cornices 1799 H 
Gurney Cufid .J P^chcYXv 31 From that *o'erjutting crag 
x8x2 Anne Plumptrc tr Lichtenstein's Trav I 132 It pre- 
sents theappearanceofa highsunken ^overshelving wall. 2859 
Dickens T, Two Cities v\, Under the *over-swmgmg lamps 
d With sbs , in sense * situated above* or ‘higher ’ , 
also, 'the upper ^ of two (or more) things . « Over 
G I : as OvBRBKIDGB, -BROW, -CHEEK , SO 0 VCTCO Vd, 
*dey house, -half, -park, -pool, -world, 

*S* 3“*4 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 663, j long Roppe 
for the kyUi, iiijs , et j *overcorde, ij<f z42X-2 Ibid 303 Pro 
cariacione feni ad le *Overdeyhous, iiijj c 1450 Mironr 
Saluaaoun 1463 On the *overhalf the Arche the watere no 
ferthere ranne 1533 Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 205 
Keper of his ^overparke, 1535 Coverdale Isa xxxvi 2 By 
the condite of the *oueipole 1858 Athanasia in ix 
325 They tprimitive men] believed tbeie was an *overworld 
where God resided in space, and an underworld where all 
departed spirits weie gathered together. 

e III transferred senses of ‘ higher, upper e g. 
in pitch, as Overblow v , Ovebsound, Overtone 

2, M'lth the sense ‘above m power, authority, 
rank, station ’. In verbs, as Overgovern, -lead, 

-LORD, -MAaTEB, -RULE, -SWAY, Ctc, q V ; SO I? Vev- 

comma nd, -0 f aer, etc. 

ax6oo Hooker Eccl Pol viii 11 § 3 Tlieie is no higher 
nor greater that can in those causes ’'over-command them 
1839 Ba illy (1852) 521 May He who *over orders all, 
Speed thee upon thy quest * 

b So in sbs and adjs , derived from or related 
to vbs., as Overrule, -ruler, -ruling, -seer, 
-SWAY, etc ; also ui other sbs., in sense of ‘higher, 
superior’, as Over-king, Overlord, etc , so 0 ver- 
cha liter, -chief, ^dignity, -god, -plot, -shepherd, 

XS35 Goodly PrimerV^ xxn. {title), It is the song of David, 
committed to the ’‘overchauuter 1853 J Stivenson ti 
Beda'sEccl Hist 505 If they should come into the presence 
of their *Dver chief 1607 Day Trav Eng Bro (1881) 49 
Though my humilUtie (I vow by heauen) Doth not affect 
that ^ouerdiguitie. 1847 Kmerson Poems (X857) 122 Speaks 
not of self that mystic tone, But of the *Overgodb alone 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl Relig Knowl, III 1933 The lawful 
^overshepherd [Ger, oberhvit\ of the Protestants living m 
his see [Paderborn]. 

3, With the sense of inclination to one side so 
as lo lean over the space beneath. In vbs., as 
OvEBBEND, -BIAS, -LEAN, -SAIL 2 , -WEIGH, q. V. 
Also in derived sbs. and adjs., as Overbias, Over- 
leaning, etc, 

4, With the sense of passing across over head, 
and sjO 'away, off’. In verbs, as Overblow, 
-CARRY, -DRIVE, -GIVE, -GO, -PASS, etC., q. V. So 
in derived sbs. and adjs. 

6. With the sense of surmounting, passing over 
the top, or over the bnm or edge. In veibs, as 
OvEROLiMB, -BOIL, -BRIM, -PLOW (q V.), overbu bhle, 
-bwrst, -well, etc. Sometimes (^) implying ‘pass- 
mg over wiiiout hitting, missmg*, as Overleap, 
-LOOK, -SHOOT. Also (c) fig, of surmounting or 
getting over an obstacle, an illness, a calamity, or 
the like, as Overcome b. Also in derived and 
related sbs. and adjs, as Overflow, -plowing, 
-SIGHT, cvei bu'bbhng, o'versplash, etc. 

z8p6 Gotley'sMag Feb. 158/1 They showed such an *ovei'- 
buhbling of good nature 1856 Mrs H O Con ant Eng. 
Bible 'Iransl i (1881) 3 Outraged humanity has *overburst 
the boundyif discreet submission x88& Spurgeon Senn in 
Voice (N Y ) 3t May, A sort of ^over splash of the great 
fountain of mercy 1869 Blackhorb Loma D, xix, The 
water *ovei welled the edge. 

6. With the sense of motion forward and down, 
and hence of overturning, inversion. In verbs, as 
Overbalance, -bear, -beat, -blow, -oast, -set, 
-THROW, -TURN, elc So in derived sbs. and adjs , 
as Overbearing, -fall, -set, -turn, etc, 

7 With the sense ‘down upon from above*. In 
verbs, as Overcome, -pall, -gang, -go, -leap, 

-LOOK, -SEE, etc , q, V. 

8. With the sense ‘upon the surface generally, all 
over, so as to prevail or abound over, cover, hide *. 
In verbs, as Overcloud, to cloud (a thing) over,* 
cover over with cloud, Overclothe, -cover, -glaze, 
-GROW, -HEAP, q, v. So overba Im, -bepa'tch, -black, 
-blind, -cheer, -curtain, -dark, -darken, -dash, 
-dienck, -dust, -encrust, -file, -fling, -flower, -froth, 
-fruit, -gall, -gird, -gloss, -hurl, -husk, -ink, -lace, 
-letter, -moss, •\‘-nomt, -pmek, -rust, -scatter, -scent, 
-scourge J -scratch ^-scribhU, -sculpture, -seal, -shower, 
-stiver, -spangle, -spatter, -stain, -stud, -web, ’•wheal, 
-wipe, -wound, etc. 
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a 1851 Moir Child's Burial v. That * the joy of gnef ' (as 
Ossian sings) *o'erbalm'd the ^ ery air a 1657 Lovelace 
Poetns (1864) 164 Me thought she look'd all ^ore«bepatch'd 
with stars. 16x3-18 Daniel ColL Hist Eng- (1626)6 [Gildas] 
*ouer-blacks them [the Britons] with such vgly deformities^ 
1613 F Robarts-^^o Gasp 78 Ifself-loueaudcouetousnesse 
did not ^ouerblind and entangle the men of this age 1555-8 
Phaer jE field L B ivb, His mother with a roset youth 
his eies and countnaunce *overcheared 1577 Test 12 Pain- 
archs (1706) 52 If you be *overdarkned with wickedness 
1589 Greene Orpkarion Wks. (Grosart) XII 70 Lina- 
ments, wherevpon this native colour was ^ouerdasht 1590 
— Orl Fur Wks (Rtldg) iii/i, I stand amaz'd deep 
*over-drench’d with joy. 1606 Shaks TV Cr in 111, 
179 And gme to dust, that is a little guilt, More laud 
then guilt *oredusted. 163a Lithgow Irav x, The Hals 
most exquisitly ^ouer-hled, and indented with Mosaicall 
worke. 1876 Browning hlat Ma^ie i, Embowered With— 
who knows what verdure, ''o'erfruited, *o’erllowered ? 1606 
Shaks TV. ^ Cr v. ul 54 Their eyes ^ore galled, with 
recourse of teares 1641 Milton Ch. Govt vi (1851) 
135 When the gentle west winds shall open the iruitmll 
bosome of the earth thus *over-girded by your imprison- 
ment. 1^3 Hickeringill Giegofy Father Greybeard 145 
This realm was ■'^overhurl'd with the new modern orthodox 
1824 Beddoes Let Dec in Poems p xxxvi, Lost to German 
and all humane learning, *o'erhusked with sweet dozing 
sloth 1855 Browning Cleon s The sprinkled isles, Lily on 
lily, that *o’erlace the sea 1827 Pollok Cow se T* vii (i860) 
187 ^O'erletter’d by the hand Of oft fiequenting pilgrims. 
i6io G Fletcher Christ's Tri r. xx, Our ships so *over- 
moss’t, and brands so deadly blown e 1550 Lloyd Treas, 
Health (1585) X ij, *Over noynt the burned place therewith, 
for It healeth wonderfullje, 1535 Latimer ^isiSund, 
Tnmty Wks I 28 How hath this truth *over-rusted with 
the pope’s rust? 1655 Fuller C/# Hist vii 1 § 1 '*'Over- 
sented with the fragrant ointment of this Prince's memory, 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Esdfos VI 20 Whan the worlde shalbe 
^ouersealed, then wyl I do these tokens i6o8 Shaks 
Per IV IV 26 Pericles With sighs shot through, and 
biggest tears '^o’er-shower’d, Leaves Tarsus, a 1628 F. 
Grevil Sidney (1652) 176, I beheld this grave subject 
*over-spangIed with lightnesse. 1595 Shaks John ni. t.236 
Our hands besmear'd and *ouei-staind With slaughters 
pencill. 153a More Confut Barnes viii Wks, 797/2 Those 
synnes on3y whiche are with the pencell of daily prayer 
♦ouerwyped. , , , , 

b. So With ppl adjs, and vbl sbs., as Ovbb- 
GBOWR, -GBOWTH, -LATBB, -LYING, etc ; SO OVer- 
no ttngy -wooded adjs. ; 0 verscri bile sb 

1567 Drant Horace B ij, Correcting and perfyting them 
with *ouernotyng hand, x^oE Johnson - ff we 
39 We may distinguish m this great palimpsest the old 
Roman Scripture from the monkish *over.sciibble. 1797 
Coleridge JLimedree Bower 10 The roaring dell, ^oer- 
wooded, nairow, deep 

c. sbs m the sense * overlying, covering, 
worn over or above’, ‘upper or outer* (cf. Over 
G. T b) ; as in Ovebbody, -cloth, -coat, -dress, 
-GLAZE, -SHOE, etc. ; so o'ver-ho4ice^ -cape, -cloak, 
^collar, -gutter, -gown, -jacket, -shirt, etc.; also 
attnb- or adj,, as Oveboup. 

1470-85 [see Over garment] 1869 Rouiledge's Ev Boy's 
Ann 347 He wore a bright scarlet over-shtrt. 1893 Amer, 
Missionary Oct 325 Many of the people wear cotton over- 
cloaks 1^5 Daily News 5 Feb 6/6 The elaborate (wer- 
jacket of the Louis XV period 1897 Westm Gas is JhIY 
3/2 A design demanding some skill in the arrangement of its 
overbodice. Mod U S Advt , These leggings are a sort of 
overgaiter made of waterproof material. 

9- With the sense of motion over a surface 
generally, so as to cover in whole or part; also of 
motion to and fro upon or all over; as in Over- 
blow, -BBEDB, -GANG, -GLIDE, -BIDE, -RUN, -SWE^, 
etc. So overhrea k, -brow se, -circulate, -range, -riot, 
-rush, -scour, -skim, -slur, -trail, -twist, -whisper, 
etc Also with derived sbs. and adjs , as Over- 

THRtrST, 

1850 Browning Easter Day xvii, A final belch of fire 
*Overbroke all heaven. 1850 Mrs. Browning s Travel- 
ling yxxs, Banks too steep To be *o’erbrowzfed by the sheep. 
163a Lithgow Troeo v 229 That Orient mai^ty awsing to 
^ouercirculate the earth. 1840 Browning Sorddlo i 216 
Too sure to *over-riot and confound each brilliant isim 
with itself e X590 Greene Fr* Bacon iw, 4 To scud aM 
*ouer-scour the earth in poast, x8rx Shelley m Hogg 
Life (1858) I 383 Without employing any kind of dwlama- 
tion, *overslurrmg, or sophistry 1833 Tennyson Lady ^ 
Shaloit Poems 10 The little isle is ^overtraded With 
roses x8o6 f. Orakamb Bir^ Scot 40 Ivy close, that over- 
twisting binds, 

10 With the sense ‘ across, from side to side, to 
the other side (L.Mwm)’ 7 as Ovshbbiso, -oabw, 
-OBOas, -DBAW, etc. So o>ver-festovn, -Ivnk, -sena, 

-Split, etc . , , . 1 . It 

X840 Browning SordelU 1 662 Thus thrall ^^^^‘^hedjrarall. 
He *o'erfestooning every interval, x 599 
II 77 A bridge made of many barges, *ouerhnked al togemer 
with two mightie cheines. 2382 Wyelif m 

foordis of Jordan that ^ouersenden tyul|: re” 

to Moab X593 Tell-Troth's N Y Gift 29 Loyalty re- 
covereth a world of *oversplit infir^ties -f « 

b. So in derived sbs, and adjs,, as Oveeout, etc. 
IL With the sense of bringing or gaming over 
to a party, opinion, etc. In verbs, as Oveb- 
BBiBE, -INTEEAT {-entreat), -pbbsuadb, q. V. 00 
(yver-fo rce, -i njluence, -pray, . . « 

x 6 o 3 Drayton itfr Wars^i X 

*over-forc’d by art xj^sLtfe Sprat w {he 

He owns himself to have been *over-mfluenced to it by tn 
powers ab 
The judge 
Divorce 


*over-tempted and cast awaj 1740 Fielding Tom Jones 
xvjiL li, A small breach of friendship uhtch he had been 
over-tempted to commit 

b So With derived sbs. and adjs, as OVEB- 
PEBSDAsroN, and other sbs as f Over-money. 

1^. With the sense of* across a boundary ’ ; hence, 
of transgression ; as m Ovebgang, -go, -lash, etc. 
Also in derivatives, as Oveblashing 

13. With the sense ‘beyond a point or limit, 
farther than'; in vbs., as O^erply, -go, -grow, 
-BEACH, over-clarsp, etc. Also in denvatives, as 
Overgoing. 

*775 Adair Amer Tnd 310 The hunter, make*; off to 
a suppling, which the bear by over>clasping cannot climb. 

14. With the sense as m Overt \ke, q. v. So in 
Overcatch, -get, -hale, -h vul, -hest, -hie, -nim 

15 With the sense as in Overhear, q,v. So m 
Oveelisten, Oversee 4 . 

16 With the sense ‘all through’ (something 
extended), ‘ through the extent of’, * from begin- 
ning to end’; in vbs, as Overlook, -name, -pass, 
-READ, -VIEW, etc. 

17. With the senses * through ‘ to the end of* 
m time; ‘to an end or issue’, ‘to extinction’ (** 
Odt- 15 b) ; in vbs., as Overpass, -run, -sey , so 
overdrectvi, -dtvre, -last, -waste. 

x8i8 Milman Samor 171 As though theyh'id *o’erdream*tI 
Ihe churlish winter X633 J Done Ihst Septuagint 197 
But this story of Ansteus hath *o\erdured those flames. 
1885-94 R Bridges Eros 4 Psyche Jan, x. She begs but 
what shall well *o’erlast a daj 1603 Drayton Bar fPais 
VI Ixxiii, None regarded to mamtaine the light, Which being 
*over-wasted, was gone out 

18. With the sense ‘ bej ond * in time, ‘ too long 
‘too late’, in vbs, as Oyerbide, -keep, -live, 
-STAY, etc ; so avertany In sbs. in the sense 
‘ survivmg ', 2^0 ver-hehe f, -structure. 

1843 Lyttom Last Bai iv. iv, I have ovei tarried, my lord 
X90X W W Peyton Reo Dec, 838 Some of them 

are over-beliefs, preserving the traditions of their great pTSt 

19. With the sense ‘remaining over* or *in 
addition or excess’, ‘surplus’, ‘extra’; as in vh 
OvERLB \.VB , m sbs as (Jverdeal, Overtime ; so 
over-hours, -matter, -wages. 

1832 *Over hours [see 0 \er a, 3I 1887 Rogers in Con- 
temp Rea May 686 , 1 was astonished at discovering where 
theworst cases of over-hours were 1887 Pall Malt G 
S Feb 5/2 It contains seven pages of ‘ *over-inatter ’ put in 
type for ‘ Fors ’ but never before published 1856 Olmsted 
Slaiae States 103 All that they choose to do more than this 
they are paid for j and invariably this ‘‘over-wages is used 
by the slave for himself Nearly all gamed by o\ erwork $5 
a month. 

20. With the notion of repetition, ‘over again ; 
in vbs*, as Overact, -hear, -read, -say ; in sbs , 
as Overcome, -word. So overquea'th, OE. ofer- 
cwetan, to say over again, repeat; over-f (night 
ppl. adj. 

071 BJichl Horn 15 We hit sceolan eft ofercweban. 190a 
Westm Gas. 3 Dec 4/2 There is wmething of an over- 
fijugh t battle, and a slaying of the slain. ^ 

2 1. With the sense of overcoming, puttmg down, 
’or getting the better of, by the action or thing 

expiessed; in vbs, as Overawe, -brave, -dare, 
-pace, q.v ; so tmerbray , -cho^ke, -cow, -dase, 
•dectve, -drowse, -fright, -lume, -noise, -stifle, -war, 
-wrestle. So in verbal denvatives, as overcowed, etc 
It IS possible that overburden, avercarh, overload, over- 

xsi Pringle dfr- Sk x. 319 note. One feels oneself fairly 
* *overcowed *, and dare not even aspire to be heard, i6m 
Quarles Div Fancies n, xxxil (1660) 64 She smiles, she 
wonders, being *overdaz*d With his bright beams, stands 
silentrSands aWd 18x7 Wobdsw. Ode iv, To lie 

and hsten-till Ver drowsM sense Sinks, hardly conscious 
of the influence. i7ixShaftkb. Ch^ae {fj3j)\ 88 This 
oou'd never have been acted by other than m^n spirits, 


S your 


4 When life recover'd had the tame, 

And ^over-wrestled his strong enimy 
II. Over- in the sense of ‘over or beyond m 
degree orqnalily: hence, of surpassing, excelling, 
exceeding, excess. 

22 WiA the notion of doing some action over or 
beyond another agent, of goingbeyond, surpassing, 
or excelling in Ihe action denoted by the simple 
vb. In verbs, as Overbid 2 , Overleap 4 , Over- 
run 9 so overa'mble, -ba'ndy, -bark, -blaze, -cackle, 
-chant, -cry, -perk, -ring, -ruff, -scream, -smite, 

I (Arlb)28 Herpahcw, sweeft 
quSne, steeds strong *ouerambhng 2592 Nashe P 
p^iUsse D ij b, He io far outstnptbim m vilanipus words, 
an^ouerbandieiJ bun in bitter tearmes 165* Sclater Cw 
Magisfraiy (1653) 2 The warkhng of the onCj *overWaz^ 
the diiskisbnesse of the other. 158* Ouercakill [see Over- 


crow]. 1628 Shirley Witty Fair One 1. it, An hundred 
nightingales Shall fall down dead. For grief to be “o'er- 
chanted. XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps xlviii 3 That that 
gorgcousnesse or that lofitnes *overperk not Gods power. 
1604 T M. Ant^ Nightingale C iv. He walkt the chamber 
with such a pestilent Gin^e, that his Spurs ^ouersqueakt 
the Lawyer. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. L 27, I would 
*ore-5tare the sternest eies that looke; Out-braue the heart 
most daring on the earth. 

b. In verbs formed on sbs, with the sense of 
surpassing in, or in the role of, as over-bwlk, 
-mn*ltitude\ esp in nonce-phrases, as ofvet gospel 
thegospel,over-MaephersonMacpherson, (rver puppy, 
etc. Cf. Out- 21 , 23 . 

x6o6 Shaks Tr fftr \ ill pfx The seeded Pride, must 
or now be crept, Or shedding breed a Nursery of like euil 
To ouer-bulke vs all 1634 Milton Comns 731 The herds 
would o>er-muUitude their I ords. 1647 WardAV/w;* Cobler 
17 He will outlaw the Law, o\er-Gospell the Gospell. 
*735 Siifridan in Swt/t's Lett, (1768) IV, 124 My two 
puppies have overpuppied their puppysbips. 1826 Southey 
Lett, (1856) IV. 17 UhKU* o\er-MacphersoningMacpherson. 

23. In reflexu'e vbs., with the sense of surpassing 
oneself, i. e. one’s former or ordinary achievements, 
one’s capacity, strength, etc. ; often with the sense 
of exhausting oneself by the action , sometimes 
merely of doing to excess or too much, as in 27 : 
as Overbloom itself, Overdrink, -eat, -sleep 
oneself ; so over-bow I, over-plo t, over-polk, etc. 

x886 Daily Neivs 6 Sept 3/4 He will *over-bowl himself 
if be K not very careful. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ir) 
IV 57 , 1 have ^over-plotted myself, 1853 Miss Yongb Heir 
0/" React xii. She has *over-polked^ herSelf ui London, and 
Ls sent here for quiet and country air 

24. In sense ‘ more than * : with verbs, as Over- 


balance, -pill, -match, -mate, etc , so ofver- 
compensate, -conpter, -empty, -equal, -fit, -overcome, 
-parallel, -satisfy 

1768-74 Tucker AA (1834)11 678 A damage which 
will he *over.compensated by its produce to the party 
su*>taiiiing it 2602 Carew Cortrwail 64b, The women 
would be verie loth to come behinde the fashion, in new- 
fanglednes . if not m costlynes, which perhaps might 
*ouer-enjpty their husbands purses. 1726 M. Davies A then. 
Bnt 11 . 186 Bona is *over-equaird by Bishops Kidder and 
Ken. x7a6-32 Waldron Jsle of Man (2865) 7a Shoes . . of 
such a monstrous length and bigness, that they would 
infinitely have *over.fitted the feet of the giants set up in 
Guild-hall 2647 Trapp Cotwn A’ew. viii 37Wedo*oveT- 
overcome, because through faith in Christ we overcome 
before we fight 2620 Ford Linea V (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Nor 
shall [it] eiter [be] *ouer-parallelcd by any age succeeding. 
x6ag Bp Hall No Peace w Rome § 12 Who can. abide that 
any mortall man should *ouer-satisfie God for his sinnes? 

b So m derivatives; also in other adjs., as Over- 
due, Overfull, oveicomple'te, cver-wo^manly. 

x868 G. Stephens Runic Mm, I 280 The alphabet thus 
inscrilied being occasionally incomplete or *overconmlete 
2682 Dryden Duke of Guise i iii. Such an habitual *ovcr- 
womanly goodness. 

25. With the sense ‘ exceedingly, beyond measure, 
lavishly’. In verts, often rendering L. super-, as 
Overabound, -flourish, -glad, -grieve, -high, 
-HOPE, -JOY, etc. In adjs, as Overdear, over- 
exce'lhng, over-glonous Now ohs. or arch, the 
sense having usually passed into iy. 

a 2656 Bp, Hall Inxns World ni i, Ihose ^over-excelling 
glories of the good Angels 2633 Ford 'Tis Pity v, v, How 
*over-glonou5 art thou m thy wounds, Tnuznphing over 
infamy and hate 1 

20, With the sense ‘to a greater extent, or at 
a greater rate, than is usual, natural, or intended; 
too far’. In verbs, as Overact, -bid, -buy, 


cabby, -count, -ENTEB, -ESTEEM, -ESTIMATE, 
HOLD, -LAUNCH, -LEI’, -PAY, -PRIZE, -BATE, -SELL, 
Itc. In adjs., as Ovebawpul, etc. 

27-80. With the sense *in or to excess, too 
nuch, too*. Now a leading sense of over- m 
sombination with verbs, adjectives, substantives, 
ind adverbs 

In mod Eng. very common with a negative (e^. m adjs. 
ind their derumtives), as in not over-brave, not qyer-obltging, 
he was not over-pleased %miA iheresult % in which noiov^ 
s said by litotes for ‘not quite enough', ‘somewhat de- 
Iciently * ; mi over-wise = rather wanting m wisdom. 

This sense was approached in Gothic by the adj ufatfulls 
full to overflowing’, and the vb ufarwaJman ‘to grow 
..........I fir i it was freouent Ul ON . 


.... ... ,ig , anu luc vw .V ^ 

Kceedingly ' (repr Gr, uirepawidpfti/) { it was frequent ui , 
^pressed by ofr^ of, before adjs , .uou^of Qualjty and 


^pressea oy ej-, 1 

2tion, rarer with vbs. ; occasional in pibar^m, 

haririnchan, -irenhan, uborfultt cf, MHG ubervok^ In 
it occurs in many adjs , a few vte , and numerous 
erivative or other sbs. In OE. and the cognate langs , 
’ler was in true combination } its generalized use in mod, 
Ing, renders it much more a distinct element, oftra merely 
i syntactical combination, so that, except in a few words 
rofd standing, it is usually hyphened to the word which it 

there is a distinct secondary stress on over- which 
lay in ca^ of antithesis or emphasis, become the mam stress, 
dfctives, substantives, and adverbs have normally even 
:ress <rver-a,'Pi, 0 ver-absfe mious, overpmrny, o'ver - 
/tent either stress b«ng liable (h be sujtordinated, ac- 
srding to the construction and emphasis. Thus, oa oyer- 
,pt scholar, we think kttn dver-apt,^ we want culture, 
ot over-acHure. In this sense, over- is rarely contracted 
i verse to o'er-, and properly only where the stress can be 
itained, as in o'*-r-ena*moured. 

27 With verbs (or with sbs. or adjs. forming 
erbs) A ‘'ew occur in OE., e g. oferd^n, -drencan, 
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•dnn€an,'fyUani ^sUman^^sprecan (some of which 
however only approach this sense, or can be other- 
wise explamed). ME. added to these, a 1300, 
OvEBOABK, -CHABGB (F. swcJiaiger) , aiJ^QQ 
OvEBHEAT, -lADE, -PBAISE, -BUN, GVer-dvcady 
G1500 OvEBDBi\TB In the i6th century 
they began to abound, as Overblow, -boil, 

-BUBDEN, -BUSY, -CLOY, -CBAM, -DARE, -E VT, -PEAB, 
-GORGE, -LABOUR, -LOAD, -LO%E, -PLEASE, -BEACH, 
-BOAST, -WOO, over-bakej -blacky “dully -zic/i. 

By 1600 it had become allowable lo prefix over- 
to any vb. whose sense admitted of it, so that we 
find, besides those entered as Mam words. 
ai'fooo ver-afflt ciy “UrgiUy -clw i$ky -chzlly -cleavey 
-commendy -cojifuiCy -creedy -dozCy -engagOy -expect^ 
-fancy y feel, fXy -gizd, -grace, -gtaspy -honow, 
-hnoWy -iingevy -loathy “magttify, -marly -meddUy 
-nnxy -moistetiy -multiply , -nounsliy -oblige, -pam- 
per y -preface^ -promise, -pzove, -leward, -sauce, -sot, 
-store, -thick, -till, -vihfy,-ivor 5 kip, etc 
a 1 800 0 vei -a'gonize,-boast, -digest, -gratify, -nm se, 
-pepper, -plot, -possess, -relax, etc 
<21900 ovei -blame, -book, -boJicw, -bowl, -breed, 
-cultivate, ‘damn, -dance, -decorate, -doctnnize, 
-edUy -educate y -e^y -emphasizOy -enjoy, -enrich, -ex- 
aggerate, -express, -fag, -fatten^ -feast, -fee, -flatten, 
fogy -gamble j -geneializey -guiiy -hate, -horse, 
-humanize, -inflate, -influence, -insure, -job, -kick, 
-land, -team, -mill, -objectify, -organize, -pack, 
-peacock, -pet, -plum, -puff, -quarter, -lace, -rap- 
turize, -repiesent, -scaie, -scrub, -slander, -staff, 
-teach, -worry, etc. 

164s Bp Hall Remedy Dtsconienis 6g Hee that "^over- 
afflicts his body, kills a Subject 1598 Epitlano Lij, But 
let them not bee*ouerbaked 1593 Nasiie Chruis T Wks. 
(Grosait) IV 91 Shuld I '’'ouer btacke mine Incke, perplexe 
pale Paper with the sadde tedious recitall ? 1896 Newton 
Diet Birds Introd 35 We must not *over-blaine those who 
caused it 1657-83 Evelyn litst Rdtg^ (1850) I 231 En- 
deavour that we do not *over cherish tlieir emotions and 
solicitude.*) 1664 — KcU Ifort Jan in Sylva etc (1729) 
191 Such seeds are in peril of being “^over-chill'd and fi ozen. 
1626 SuHFL. & Markh Couniiy Farme 352 lake heed, 
not to *ouer-cleaue the stocks of your trees 1603 SvLvrsi ra 
Du Barias, Bonn late Peace xxxvi, One *ouer.Creeds, 
another Creeds too-short 1393 Nashe Four Lett Conf, 
Wkih (Grosait) II 251, I do not *overcull my own workes. 
1809 Han Hoke Ccelehs 1 xxl 318 Such a fear or''^o\er- 
cultivating learning, that [etc J 1303 R Brunnb Handl 
Synne 5166 Holde pe eveuehem betwene Nat ^over-drede 
lie overwene, 1397 J Payne Royal Exch, 31 The multi- 
tude of there worcks *over dulleth and burdeneth a x68o 
Charnock Aitrih God (183^ II 127 He never *over- 
engageth himself above his ability, X635 Bp. Pcteeboro* 
in Buccleuch MSS, I. 275 Your Lordship might well judge 
me otherwise, if I should *over-fancy that way. i6n 
Beaum. & Fl. Kutg‘ ^ No King i. i, You think to *ouer- 

f race me with The marriage of your sister. 1753 Man, 
lo xo. 4 The drunkard, who seeks his pleasure in dnnk, 
*over-gratifies his appetite, 1803 Nelson 2 Jan in Nicolas 
DtsJ, (1846) VI 313 The Ventura is *over-gunned 1813 
Wellington la Gurw De^ X 77 Great care must he 
taken not to *overhoise any [regiments] Too many 
horses are worse than too few 1399 Sandys Europai SJec 
(1632) 93 So huge a multitude of works as in this over- 
ramce age mens finger *over-itching have pioduced. 1639 
Fuller Holy War in xiv. (1647) 133 Neither ignorant of 
his greatnesse, nor *over-knowing it 1874 L Tollemachb 
in Fortn Rea Feb. 238 A lesson which most Englishmen 
have already *overleamt, 1643 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/ St, 
IV 1 242 He loves not to *over-linger any in an afflicting 
hope, but seedily dispatcheth the fears or desires of his 
expecting clients. 1646 Sir T Browne Psend. Ep 28 
TneChymistes ^overmagnifying their preparations. 21x700 
Creech (J.), Little pleasure *overmixt with woe 1026 
Bacon Sylva § A2a It will ^over-Moisten the Roots, so as 
the Wormes will eate them 2(1636 Bp Hall JFks 
(1660) 13 Our Romanists exceed both in *over-multiplying 
and over-magnifying of it. 1658 Osborn Adv, Son Wks. 
(1673] 80 If It be dangerous to *OYer-obhge a King, it is 
mortal in relation to a Free-State. 2633 Bp. Hall Occas 
Medit {1831) 223 Who would *over pamper a body, for the 
worms? 2720 R Mead P/!%f//cPref, Wks (176a) 333 Wrong 
notions, may sometimes *over-possess their minds. 21x754 
— Fevers ii ibid 482 That very warmth .becoming pre- 
judicial, by *over-Telaxmg the fibres 168a Wheler youru 
Greece 3x2 We had like to have *over-sawc’d it [the Supper] 
with wine 2: 2643 J, Shuts yudgem 4- Mercy iro 
Men have so ^oversotted themselves, that , they have turned 
the courses of men. 2393 Langl P PI C. vii 429 Ich 
gloton *oiier sopede at my soper x6oi Holland Pliny 
I 555 Nothing IS lesse profitable, and expedient, than to 
labor a ground exceeding much, and to ^ouer-til iL x65r 
Baxter l^f Bapt, 34s, I quickly found too many over- 
valuing it, and some ^overvihfying it. x8 xzMacm Mag 
{t8Bo)XLl. 223 Overworked, *over-woriied, Over Croker'd, 
over Murray’d, 1635 ^Over-worship [see Overpraise] 
b This use is often found with pa. pples,, when 
the other parts of the verb occur with over- rarely 
or not at all • as in over-agitated, -answered, -as- 
sessed, -bitten, -bred, -browned, -brushed, -chafed, 
-chased, -chidden, -coached, -corned, -ctilled, -cum- 
bered, -delighted, -disciplined, -discounted, -dunged, 
-exacted, -exalted, -explained, fagsyd, -famed, 
-fawned, -furnished, -goaded, -hat^icapped, -ha^ 
lassedy -helped, -hurried, -imported, -instructed, 
-jodiz^, -listed, -mortgaged, -mucked, -pained, 
-pointed, -polished, -protracted, -provoked, -ravished, 


-represented, -restored, -retched, -ngged, -sated, 
-saturated, -scented, -seasoned, -seeded, -settled, 
-smitten, -soaked, -stalls, -stent, -stored, -stowed, 
-stuffed, -sweated, -thonged, -tippled, -tutored, 
-vexed, -withered, etc. 

1649 Bp Hall Casts Consc iii. vii 290 What is fit t'o be 
determined in a business so *over-agitated. X85X Ruskin 
Stones Ven I App viu 364 They [plates] are*over.bitten, 
they are hastily drawn. 1639 Gaudcn Tears Church Pref, 
14 'Over bred, and too much Gentlemen x8o6 A Hunter 
Cnlina (ed 3) 117 Take care that it be not *overbrowned. 
2562 Hollybush Horn Apoth 21 It is good for the stomake 
that IS *ouerchafed. 1616 Surfl & Markh Cotiniry Farme 
666 Nature will not be *ouer-chased 2363 Jewel Def 
Apol. (1611) 620 To be too careful, and ^ouercombred about 
the ludgements of mortal Men /zx6oo Hooker Serm. 
Pnde 1 Wks 1888 HI 598 The fearful estate of iniquity 
*over.ex.aIted 2642 Fmusz Holy ^ Prof iit v xviii. §14 
The city was instantly conquered, whose strength was much 
*over-famed x6oa Breton Mothers Blessing xlui, And 
neuer be with flatterers *ouerfawnd 2703 Collier Ess 
1 1. 1 58 , 1 dont think myself ♦over-furn ished. 1842-4 Emerson 
Ess her n vi, (1876)142, lam *overinstructed for my return 
2878 Abney /Vw/2^ (1881) 62 The solution is‘*ovcr-iodized 
that is, It IS super-saturated with silver iodide. 2665 Lomu 
Col Rec, (1852) II 23 Mr Edwatd Palmes appeales to this 
Court foi being *ouerlisted by James Rogers and Cary 
Latham 286B Dublin Utuv Mag , 1 he travelling histrion ics 
commemorated, or lather ’‘over-over coloured by Crabbe. 
1589 Greene Meuaphon (Arb ) 25 When thou art ^over- 
pained with passions 2723 Black WALL .SViftf?* Class I i 11 
8 5 85 A judicious ear would be offended with a style *over- 
olish’d, 2633 Bp Hall Occas Medit, (1851) 149 It grieves 
im, to he ^’over-provoked to our punishment igoo Daily 
News ij Oct 4/5 In Wales the Liberals are “over-represented 
In the predominant partner the Tories are over repiesented 
1627 Capt Smith iicaniads Gram v 18 Shee is “ouer- 
ngged 1819 Shelley 507 I'm With the young feast 

“over-sated. 2622 Fletcher Ptlgrim iv, u, Had 1 been 
“over-season’d with base anger, And suited all occasions to 
my mischiefs, 2623 W Lawson Country Housew Gaid 
(1626) 22 One could not thriue for the throng of his neigh- 
bours like a Corn e-field “ouer-seeded, or a towiie ouer- 
peopled A 2639 W, Wkatelev Prototypes ii xxvi (1640) 
82 Be not ■“over-selled in a purpose about things of this 
nature 2628 Gauib Pract The, (1629) 233 I hat we are 
either vnacquamted, or ^ouerstalled with it 2786 Ha/si 
Rig in Chambeis Pop Hum Scot, P (1862) 46 Frae this 
they tell, as how the rent O* sic a room was “overstent 
a 2697 Hale Prtvt Ong Man ii ix ao8 The Ocean it self 
would have been long since “over stored with Fish x6xo 
Holland Camdefls Bf it 493 Richard the last Abbot . . being 
“ouer-tipled as it were with wealth 2692 Norris Pi act Disc 
Pref 6 They suffer m their Morals by being “over-tutour’d, 
as some men do in their Health by being over-pliysick'd. 
28 . With adjectives, simple or derivative. 

These appear already in OE and the cognate langs. In 
OE nearly 30 examples pe recorded, including ofei hUte, 
o/erceeUd, ffereald, ofefdit, ofei/ull, ofetgrPdig^ oferhiah, 
a/ethldd, o/ermteel, oferfant,, o/ersste, eiol, o/eisprecol, 
ofeiglengea, ofermSdig, qfermddltcj^tc In OE these were 
ti eated as true compounds In ME. ever wts often written 
separately, and its use began to be extended beyond the 
words handed down from OE Since ^1300, the tendency 
has been to treat over as a movable element which can 
be prefixed at will to any adj ; and in Sc and north Eng 
dialects, where (nvei, oivie is the regular equivalent of 
Standard Eng, too, it is always written as a separate word 
In literary English jt is usually hyphened, exc in a small 
number of combinations of ancient standing and frequent use, 
which are usually written as single words • e. g Overfond, 
Overfull, Overmuch, etc But even in literary Eng , over 
IS sometimes treated as a separate word, and the conscious- 
ness that It IS such is seen m the colloquial strengthened 
form over and ahaoe, 'not over and above particular ' 

The more important of these are tiealed as Main 
words, see Ovbkaotive, -bitteb, -bold, -bust, 
etc. Other examples are • Of OE age overhhthe, 
G1400 o*ver-sour, -steadfast, -wi'oth, 

051500 over-blind, -covetous^ -dainty, -delicious, 
-felon, -foul, -good, -huge, -mighty* 
ai^oo over-apt, -base, -battle, -capable, -captious, 
-charitable, -childish, -conttpt, -deep, -extreme, 
-faint, -faithful, -fierce, -foolish, -fiail, -gamesome, 
-general, -gentle, -greasy, -gross, -haught, -heinous, 
-idle, -insolent, -lightheaded, -lofty, -meek, -merry, 
-ordinary, -pamfiU, -passionate, -pert, -piteous, -plau- 
sible, -plentiful, -politic, -potent, -presumptuous, 
-prolix, -prom, -rife, -rude, -russet, -sapless, -severe, 
-slack, -small, -soft, -stale, -stately, -timorous, -true, 
-vehement, -young, etc 

a 1*100 over-abstemious, -apprehensive, -barren, 
-big, -bookish, -bounteous, -careless, -circumspect, 
-copious, -courteous, -coy, -distant, -exquisite, -fac- 
tious, -fellowly, -fit, -frequent^ -fruitful, -godly, 
-grateful, -guilty^ -haughty, -heady, -hollow, -homely, 
-honest, -mchnaile, -just, -lascivious, -lawyerhke, 
-laxative, -lewd, -licentious, -lively, -logical, -loose, 
-malapert, -mean, -merciful, -mild, -moist, -nimble, 
-obedient, -obese, -obsequious, -open, -orthodox, 
-oscUant, -peremptory, -pervicacious, -plain, -plen- 
teous, -polemical, -pondUrous, -popular^ -positive, 
-precise, -pregnant, -public, -puissant, -resolute, 
-rough, -sad, -saucy, -scruiinous, -serious, -servile, 
-sick, -silent, -simple, -slavish, -slight, -slope, 
-solemn, -spacious, -steady, -stiff, -sublime, -super- 
stitious, -sure, -terrible, -thnfty, -tight, -uberous, 
-unsuitable, -valiant, -venturous, -voluble, -wanton, 
-wary, -wayward, -wily, -woody, and others. 


a 1800 o*ver-ha*shful, -diligent, -elegant, -famous, 
-jealous, -judicious, -learned, -luxuriant, -neat, -new, 
-notable, -pensive, -pi evident, -rational, -ready, 
-righteous, -sanguine, -tame, -tart, -tense, -thick, 
-vtgoious, and many others 
cui^o over-clean, -conscientious, -conscious, -fas- 
tidious, -genial, -incurious, -melloiv, -particular, 
-patient, -prompt, -quiet, -squeamish, -studious, and 
others without limit. 

2699 Bentley P/ia/ 240 Mr Selden was not “over accurate 
m copying the Inscnption 13^ Drayton Heroic Ep 
(1637) 332 By each temptation *over apt to slide, 1348 
Udall, etc Erasm Par* Pref 5 All temporall rewardes 
were incomparably “oner hasse 1397 Hooker Eccles Pol 
V III 8 4 lu the Church of God sometimes it commeth to 
passe, as in “ouer battle grounds, the fertile disposition 
whereof is good, c 1422 Hoccleve De Reg Prtnc 861 pey 
bat nat konne lerned be ne taght By swiche cnsaumples 
Me )>inkeh, certes, “ouer blyude been ^897 K, ./Elfred 
Gregeny's Past C* Ixi. 453 Oft 8a “oferbliSan weorSaS 
gedrefdeforungemetlicreonetunga 27X1J Greenwood 
GiMtt 196 Over-blith or (merry) 1633 Ford *TtsPity ii vi, 
y ou must forsake This “0 vcr-bookish Tumour 2594 Hooker 
Eecl Pol Pref in. § 10 Men credulous and“oiier-capableof 
such pleasing errors. iG^gMiVTOuEtkon Wks 1738] 442 In 
an argument “over-o^ious rather than barren. 2482 Oxton 
Reynard (Arb ) 93 “Ouer couetous was neuer good C2440 
yacoRs Well 144 pe iiij fote brede of wose in bis glotony 
i&, forto cte *ouyr deyntemetys, 2398 Sylvester Du Bat las 
ir 1 I Eden 404 When the pencill of Cares “over deep Our 
day-bred thoughls depainteth in our sleep 17x1 Shaftcsb. 
Characi. (1737) III 30 The very reading of tieaiises of 
melancholy has been apt to generate that passion in the 
“over-diligent and attentive leader, 1634 Milton Counts 
359 Peace, brother, be not “over exquisite To cast the 
fashion of uncertain evils /7X£9z H Smith Wks (1867) II 
486 Hence, “over-faint, orovei-full; Too-pined, or too- 
plentiful, 1819 Shellfy Cettet Pref, An “over-fastidious 
and learned choice of woids x6a6 Donne Setvt Ixxvin. 601 

I hat IS by not being “over-fellowly with God, not over homely 
with places and acts of Religion 2483 Caxton Gold Leg 
136/1 “Ouer felon and cruelle tyraunt hast thou noo shame, 
a 1600 Praise o/Measme Keeping (R ), Nor overmeke nor 
“oveifeice he was 1482 Monk Evesham (Arb ) 77 The 
whyche dede specialy yn a b> shoppe, was “ouerfowle and 
abhomynable a 1623 Fun ciier Fair Maid Intt i i, You are 
Observ’d,, to be “over-frequent In giving 01 receiving visits. 
1668 Drvden Ess Diam Poesie (R The labom of rhyme 
bounds and ciicumscnbes an “over-fruitful fancy 2360 Daus 
tr SleidattdsComm 194 He hymselfe hath bene “ouer-gentle 
to hym. 1734 H Waifole Lett (1846) III 80 You are 
“over-good to me m ,, tel ling me 2387 Golding De Momay 
XI 150 A manifest guyle, or at leastwise an “ouergrosse 
ignoiance 2432-50 tr Ihgden (Rolls) VI. 381 For “over- 
huge familiante betwene hir and the biscbop Vcicellense 
2872 R 'EiX.u.zCatulluslxx'fxw 5 An “o’er-incui lous husband 
1592 G Harvey Four Lett Wks. (Giosart) I 200 The 
Greaans generallie were “ouer-lightheaded. t^x Milton 
Ammado, 111, They have thought him, if not an “over- 
logical, >et a well-meaning man 2832 Tennyson Lotos- 
eaters 78 The fuli-iuiced apple, waxing “over mellow, 2596 
Shaks Tam Sht Induct 1 137 Haply mji^resence May well 
abate the “ouer-meme spleene CZ460 Fortescuk Abs ^ 
Lwi Mon, IX heading, Perellis that mey come lo the Kyng 
by “ouer mygh^e subgettes, 1626 “Over-moist [see Ovb r- 
dry a ] 286X Dicken*; Gi Expect xvii, I am not “over- 
particular 2399 Sandys Evropse Spec (163a) 130 The 
dieames of some “o\er passionate desires 1624 Donne 
Setm, II 26 Be not overvehement “Overperemptoiy. 239a 
Nasre Four Lett Wks (Grosart) I 193 Whilest 1 am be- 
moaning his “oue^itteous decay 2561 Daus tr BuUmgeron 
^4/17^.(1573) xzi b, Bhcceedingly “ouerplentifull was this damell 
throughout the vniuersall church, 1599 Sandys Ew tpse Spec* 
(1632) 102 This “over-politick and too wise Order. 2644 
Milton Education § i An unfit and “over-ponderous argu- 
ment 2684 T Burnet 7 /# Earth 11 To Rdr., The greatest 
fault is to be “over^osUive and dogmatical 2^ Hooker 
Ecct Pol I X. § 14 The priuate intents of men ^uer-potent 
in the Commonweith 1597 Ibid, v xlvi § 3 Rash, sinister, 
and suspitious verdits, whereunto they are “ouer prone 2628 
Lights ^ Shades II 184 An old “over-provident housekeeper, 
2782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. vi, We are all “over ready, .to 
blame others. 1792 ‘G (xmzKao* Amu Ilorsem ix. (1809) 
JOS, 1 suspected my Divine was none of the “over-righteous. 
X633 Ford Broken H ii. 1, She is so “over-sad x668 H. 
More Dru, Dial, v xvu (17x3) 464 To unbewilder some 
“over-senous Souls. 1586 T. B, La Primavd, Fr* Acad j. 
i^594) 659 It falleth out so, that an “over-severe niagistiate 
hecomraeth odious, a 2600 Hooker EccU Pol vi. v. § 7 
Men are commonly “ovexslack to perform this duty 26x6 
Hieron Wks, I 586 ’'Ouer-slight, too loose, and superficial!. 
X581 Campion in Coffer i, (1384) Fiv b, The pnnt was “ouer 
small 2393 Langl. P, PI, C. xvi 49 Here sauce was “ouere 
soure and vnsauerliche grounde a 2300 Cursor M, 27909 
If bou loked wit “ouur stedfast sight 1671 Milton P, R 

II 242 Perswasion “over sure 25^ Nashe Greenis 
Menaphon (Arb ) 14 Their “ouertimerous cowardise 2397 
Hooker Eccl Pol v. Ixv § 16 We have by “over-true ex- 
perience been taught how often the light even of common 
understanding faileth 1627 Drayton Miseries Q, Margaret 
Wks WS3 II. 400 The Lord Lisle his “over-valiant son. 
a 2637 B JoNSON tr Horace Art of Poetne 358 And nere the 
hall reherse Their youthful! tncks xn “over-wanton verse 
2614 Ralegh Hist World v. 11 § 3 The one being so “over- 
wary, and the other so hasty. 2390 Gower Cottf, 1 . 298 , 1 am 
therfore So “overwroth in al ray thogbt. 

b. With pies, pples., forming ppl. adjs. ; as Over- 
abounding, etc.; also, over-braggtng, -boasting, 
-dazzling, -depressing, -exciting, -itching, -lauffi- 
tng, -mpping, -soothing, -sparing, -staring, etc. 
(Can be formed at will ) 

1376 Tuhberv. Venerie 93 Those “ouerbragging bluddes 
Amusde your mynde. 1707 Norris Treat. Hwmlity ii 20 
The “over-dazzling glory of their own perfections, a x6oo 
Hooker Sertn Pnde Wks 18B8 III 610 Shake off that 
“over depiesbing heaviness. et^RtileSt,Benet{E,KT.S,) 



OVER-, 


OVER- ABOUND, 


14/31 Bidis ]?at ye ne sal noght be ^ouir-latond 1586 J 
Hooker Hist Jrel in Holtnshed IL 104^ Albeit their 
wether were bitter and *ouemipping. 155^ T Dickenson 
Gfeene tn Cone (1878) 131 Valeria, whose *ouersoothing 
humor made her interprete flatterie for truth 1603 Knolles 
Hi^t Turks (1638) 338 He was thought *ouerspanng vnto 
himselfe, as well in his apparel as in his diet et 15^ Aschau 
ScJtoiem (Arb ) 54 Either a slouinghe busking, or an "^ouer- 
starmg frounced bed 1647 Clarendon Contempt Ps 
Tracts (1727) 4SS Like over-skilfuI musicians, who by an 
^over-ivarbling desire to make the \oice not intelligible, are 
without that vociferation whn-h he expects. 

c. with pa pples. in '•ed^ -en^ etc , forming ppl, 
adjs , as Overacted, -civilized, -crowded, -done, 
-GROWN, etc So (Tver-apprehendedy -blessed {-b/est), 
-contented^ -cooked^ -ctdittred^ -dignified^ -dts* 
tempered^ -dubbed, -educated, -emptied, -enamoured, 
-etilarged, -formed, -framhised^ -kcaidled, -inter- 
ested, -jaded, -offended, -oiled, -packed, -pampeted,, 
-lavished, -reserved, -restrained, -stuffed, -swilled, 
-tamed, -tossed, -twisted, -vitnjied, -womanized, 
-wrested, etc. (Unlimited m number.) 

1663 Boyle Use/ Exp, Hoi Pkilos, u App. 347 By the 
*over apprehended unpleasantness of the smell. 1643 
Milton Divorce Ded , WksL (1847) 122 To put a gamson 
upon his neck of empty and ^over^ignified prec^ts 1650 
B. Discolhnmaum 50 Our late *over dubb'd Justices of 
Peace, and under<bred Committee-men 1586 A Day Eng, 
Secteiary n. (1625) 22 To shroud their laoish and *ouer- 
emptied expence, by whatsoeuer krade of lucre 1742 Young 
Nt, 2 h. y 092 Some, *o'er-enamour’d of their mgs, run 
mad 1594 Hooker Eccl Pol, i xi § 6 With pressed and 
heaped and euen *ouer-inlarged measure. 1647 Ward Simp, 
Cooler 51 '*Over>franchised people are devills wnth smooth ( 
snaffles in their mouthes. ^ iS9* Shaks, Ven. ^ Ad, 770 You ‘ 
will fall againe, Into your idle *ouer-handled theame. a X744 ' 
PoPBie/. Mrs Blount \n Ayre Mem, (1754) II 56 Methiiuu, 

It shews an * over-interested Affection to be sad, because she 
has left us to better her Condition. 16x5 Brathwait 
Strappado (1878) 49 May you hue, Till you haue nought to 
take, nor none to giue, For your *ore-iaded pleasure, 17x2 
Steele Sped, No. 266 P i Will Honeycomb calls these 
^over*offended Ladies, the Outragiously Virtuous. 1583 
Golding Calvin on Deut ih 17 They play the *ouer- 
pampered lades which fall to kicking against their maisters. 
1594 Nashe Terrors of N't Wks. (Grosart) IIL 268 Too 
much sodaine content and *ouer-rauished dehght, x688 
Ld Delamer JFks (1694) 21 You ought not to be *over- 
reserved to any . Company. 1597 Hooker Eect Pol v 
xlviil § II An *ouer-restramed consideration of prayer 
1789 Mrs Prozzi Joum Prance I 186 Like *over.swi]led 
voters at an election 1782 Wedgwood m Phil Trans, 
LXXII. 306 At some times an. unvitriRed mass, and at 
others an *over-vitnfied scona, i860 0 W Holmes Elsie V, 
vii (1891) los This *over-woman«ed woman imgbt well have 
bewitched him, 1606 Skaks Tr, fyCr 1 iiL 157 Such to be 
pittied, and *ore-r6sted seeming He acts thy Greatnesse in 

d. with adjs. in -ed from sbs («= provided with 
too much, or too many, of what is denoted by the 
sb.); as over-ambitioned, -brained, -commeniaried, 
-garrisoned, -hopped (ale), -leisured, -melodied, 
-mettled, -officered, -provenaered, -renneted (cheese), 
-sorrowed, -timbered, -iongued, -weaponed, etc 
(Can be formed at will ) 
i66x Boyle Style of Script 17s Out of a Criminal fond- 
nesse of the *over-ambition'd Title of a Wit x^ B Dts^ 
colltmtntum 17 ^Over-brain'd Burrow-headed Men, restlesse 
in studying new thinm x888 Froude Eng, m W, Indies 
337 If she [England] decides that her hands are too full, that 
she is *over-empired and cannot attend to them, 137* J 
Jones Bailies Buchsione to Meane Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not *ouerbopped xt%o Bp HallCAp* Moder, 

(ed Ward) 30/2 An *overIeisured Italian hath made a long 
discourse, how a man may walk all day through the streets 
of Rome m the shade 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual 
(1809) IV. 136 The fractured harness of an^*over-mettIed 
horse, 1641 Milton Prel Episc, 27 Reducing into order 
their usurping and '*over-provendered episcopants 1643 
— Divorce Pref (1851) t 8 The much wrong'd and *over- 
sorrow’d state of matrimony 1674 Petty Disr. Dnpl, 
Proportion 46 If the Ship of 50 Tuns were not *over- 
timbered. 1396 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks (Grosart) 
III, 134 Wherein he so farre outstrips *ouer-tunged Bel- 
dam Roome, 1393 — Four Lett, Confiit, ibid. II. 214 His 
inuention is *ouerweapond, 

29. With substantives. 

(Of these OE shows examples under b,c, dj e g oferdt, 
oferdrync, ofersprdc, oferhtiemes, qferetolnesy ofersiocnest 
oferersefi, ofeneld, oferlufu, oferniody oferpit) 

a. Verbal sbs. m -tng, from vbs in over- ( 27 ), 
or formed independently by prefixing avet- to sbs , 
as OVERABODNDING, -CROWDING, -DOOTG, -FEEDING, 
over-aggravating, -belling, -boasting, -cleaning, 
-cockering, -deeming, -descanting, -fasting, -ju^- 
ing, -liking, -meddling, -pinching, -ploughing, 
-pruning, -striving, etc (Unlimited in number.) 

a 1639 W Whateley Proiofypes ii, xxiv, (1640) 12 An 
’'over-aggravati^ of faults to make ourselves seem no 
children. 1373 Turberv Faulconne 245 The *overbelhng 
of a falcon puts hir to a greater payne and trouble than 
needes. ifoo Conceits, Clinches (i860) 40 A cobler newly 
underlayd Here for his *overboasting iot Golding Calvin 
on Deut xl 238 X,eame that this ^ouercockering is wicked 
x6x2 T Taylor Comm Titus u 6 These ouerweenings and 
*ouerdeemings of youth. 1635 Fuller Ck, Hist, vii. 1 § 32 
*Over-descanting with wit, had not become the plain song, 
and simplicity of an holy style 1626 Bacon Sjylva § 831 
^Over-fasting doth (many tim^) cause the Appetite to cease. 
1640 Bp Reynolds xxvii, The ov^owing of their 

fears seems to have been grounded on the *overjudging of 
an adverse power. 1397 J, Payne Royal ExeJu 6 To 
increase your longmge vpwards, and to decrease all *over- 
lyking here beneathe. a X39X H. Smith (1S66) I. 30 
VoL. VR. 
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Her *overpincbmg at last causeth her good housewifery to 
be evil spoken of. 

b. Nouns of action or condition, formed from 
vbs., or from sbs belonging to vbs , or on the type 
; of sneh. These have often the same form as the 
' vb. or a modification of it, as Overcharge, 
Overissue, Ovbrspeech; or such endings as 
-ion, -vient, -ure, -nee, -age, -tee, as Overaction, 
-EXClTEMtNT, -PAYMENT, -EXPOSURE, -ABUNDANCE, 
-CONFIDENCE, ctc. So 0 ver-obu se, -broil, -claim, 
-concern, -demand, -discharge, -dram, -exercise, -or- 
nament, -selfesteem, -worry ; o*ver-acatmula tion, 
-addiction, -assumption, -attention, -consumption, 
-decoration, -devotion, -distension, -exaltation, 
-extension, flexion, -imitation, -importation, -in- 
flation, -lactation, -laudation, -legislation, -provi- 
sion,-regulatton, -repletion, -repiesentation, -specu- 
lation, -tension*, over-attachment, -enrichment, 
-treatment*, over-expe ndiiure, -raptwe; over- 
insi*stence,-reliance, 0 ver-drai nage, o*ver-se rvice, 
etc. (Unlimited in number.) 

X867 M. Arnold Celtic Lit 177 Her *over addiction to 
the llissns 1871 R. Ellis Catullus x\ixr 6 Shall he in 
*o’er-assumption, o’er-repletion, he Sedately saunter every 
dainty court along? 1833 J.H NEUMAN/^rranxi i {1876) 

2x An ^over-attachment to the forms. X397 Middleton 
Wisd. Solomon ix z8 Ihe one doth keep his mean in 
*overbroiL x88o Muirhead Gains iv § 53 There is “over- 
claim in respect of amount. 1865 M Arnold Ess Crtf 
Pref (1875) 13 , 1 thought this “over concern a little unworthy 
18x3 J Thomson Lect Inflam 45 The pain , . depends partly 
on the *over-distention of the vessels and fibres 1758 Heracd 
Na 24(1758)11 i44Weakened by an incautious “over-drain 
of the vit^ moisture. x86e Forster Cr RemonsiK. 76 The 
supposed enrichment of the country by the“over-ennchment 
of himself. 1633 Fuller Ck, Htsi, ix. 111 § 38 Tell me 1 
whether the Ape did not well deserve a whip for hxs *over- 
imitation therein. 1837 Emerson Misc, (1855) 78 CTcnius is > 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius by “over-influence 
XB35-48 B D Walsh Ansioph 18 note. Every nation has 
been addicted, more or less, to “over-legislation. 1683 
Evflyn Mrs, Godolphxn 143 O with what “over rapture 
did I hear her pronounce it. x^ W. P. Ker Epic ^ Rom 
23s That toudi of “over-reflexion and self-consciousness 1 
x866 Ch, Times 19 May, “Over-speculation has been checked ' 
1863 Swinburne Aialania 1200 Keep ye on earth Your lips 
from “over-speech, 

e Nouns of quality or state, fonned from adjec- 
tives, or from sbs. belonging to adjs., or on the 
type of tliese. The endings are such as -ttess, 
-tty, -iy, -nee, -ncy, -acy, -iude, -ism, -ry, -ure, 
-th, as in OVER-BITTEBNESS, -GBEDDHTY, -ANXIETY, 
-INDULGENOT, -LENGTH, -HEIGHT. Other examples 
are 0 ver-acu ieness, -cheapness, -coyness, -diffltse- 
ness, -exactness, -keenness, -leamedness, -precise- 
ness, -promptness, -proneness, -quietness, -readi- 
ness, -righteousness, -seriousness, -squeamishness, 
-truihfldness, -venturesomeness ; o*ver-abvhiy, 
-complexity j-facility, -fertility, -intensity, -loyalty, 
-security, -severity, -simplicity, -susceptibility, 
-variety*, o'ver-dt ligence, -luxuriame, -negligence', 

0 ver-bri lliancy,-complaceiKy, -elegancy, -frequency ; 

0 ver-a*ecuracy , 0 ver-gra*tiiude, -magnitude, -pleni- 
tude*, o'ver-tndivt dualism, -realism, -scepticism, 
-sentimentalism ; 0 ver-hra'very, -knavery ; o'ver- 
moisture ;o*ver-stre*ndth, -wealth, etc, (Unlimited 
in number.) 

1726-31 Waldrmi Descr Isle of Matt (1865) 40 The “over- 
cheapness renders them frequent 1743 Ayre MenuPopt 
II 170 Daphne, , she can no longer bear with this “Over- 
coyness of Sylvia to a Lover. 1870 Lowell Among- my 
Ms, Ser. 1 (1873) X84 The bias of the former is toward 
over-intensity, of the latter toward “over-diffuseness 1639 
Fuller Hoty War iv. viu (1840) 189 A great error, and 
a neglect in “over diligence. 2642 Holy ^ Prof Si iv. 

XV. 316 The affected “over-elegancy of such as prayed for 
her by the title of defendresse of the faith 1727 Bradley 
Fam, Diet, av. Burning 0/ Land, To abate the “Over- 
fertility caused by the Fire there. 1383 C^lding Calvm on 
Deut cxl 683 Y* pride or “ouerheaddinesse of y* deceiuers. 
1^ Hieron Whs. I 505 Religion, which the world is 
pleased to call “ouer-holinesse. 1640 Fuller yoseph'sCoat 
(1867) 118 Out of an “over-imitativeness of holy precedents 
1677 Baxter Let, in Answ. Dodmell 118 *910 Lord forgive 
the Presbyterians their “over-keenness against Sects. ^1611 
Chapman Iliad xiii. Comm 30 A man may wonder at these 
learned Critics “overlearnedness. x86o Froude Hist, Eng> 
XXX VI. 47 Her chief embarrassment was from the “over 
loyalty ofner subjects. x6a6 Bacon Syloa § The “over 
moisture of the brain doth thicken the spirits visual a 1677 
Hale Ong Man, 215 A Natural Consequence of the 
“over-plemtude and redundancy of the Number of Men in 
the World. x6aa Malynbs Ane, Law-Merch 329 The 
“ouer-premsenes therin may breed a great mconuenience to 
the Common wealth. 1643 Sir T. Browne Ckr, Mor i 
§ 33 To Strenuous minds there is an inquietude in “over 
quietness, xyxi Shaftesb. CAarac, (1737) III 26a An 
“over-regulanty h next to a deformity, 1638 Osborm 
Q Ehe Pref, An “over-remissness or excess m Sanctity or 
Profaneness xBSt Miss Braddon MU Royal 11 .. x. 239 
She did not know how much selfishness was at the bottom 
of her “over-righteousness 174X Richardson Pamela I 
232 His “Over security and Openness, have ruin'd us both I 
1697 Collier JSss, Mor. Sufy\ 1. (1703) 184^ The “over- 
smoothness of an argument is apt to abate the force ^ X768- 
74 Tucker Li. ITaU (1834) I. *76 An “over squeamishness 
Md mcety of tastfc which renders the imagination toodelicate 
x^ Burnet Th. Earth n, 47 Disproportion and *ov«- 
sufficiency is one sort of false measures. 1396 Prayer 


Queen in Liturf. Serz* Q Elis {1847) 666 That no neglect 
of foes, nor *ov er suretj of hirm a x66x Hol^ tiA\ nal 

260 1 hey will serve je up, in an *over-variel>, the dainty 
birds called the fig-eaters 

d. Vanous sbs. denoting action, condition, state, 

I quality, or anything subject to degree (often in 
sense, if not in form, agreeing with those in b or c) : 

1 as OVEB-CABB, -CAUTION, etc , so over-cu'ltiae, 

\ -custom, -democi acy, -dogmatism, -effort, -emphasis, 
-faith, force, -majority, -opinion, -plenty, -religion, 

1 -saliva, -sorrow, -weal, etc 

' 1830 WoRDsnoRTH in ( 2 hr Wbrdsw. Mem, II, aat Free 

from that “overculture, which remindb one of the double 
I daisies of the garden, compared with their modest and sen si 
tiv e kmdred of the fields. 1626 B vcon Sylva § 300 Another 
Cause of Satiety, is an “Over Custome Cktcaeo 

Advance 17 June 785/2 An itching desire for “over-emphasis. 
X84X-A Emerson Ess Ser. 11 vi, (1876) 152 The “overfaith 
of each man in the importance of what he has to do or sa\ 

I 1x1700 Dryden Meleager d* Atalanta 112 His [Jasons] 

I javelin seemed to take, But faded with “over-force, and 
whizzed above bis [the boards] back 1628 Evrle Micro- 
cosm , Scepiickc (Arb) 67 His “ouer-opinion of both spoyls 
all 1377 Lancu P. PL B, xiv. 73 “Ouer-plente maketh 
pru J de amonges pore & nche, 1793 Jemima 1 . 87 Ihe . 
opinion, that “over reh^on, as we called it, shut the door of 
the heart. xByx R Ellis Catullus \ xut. 16 Thee sw eat frets 
not, an “o'er-saliva frets not. 1885 Border Lances 33 Beware 
lest in thine “oversorrow thou lose the true profit thereof 
a J3100 Cursor M. agoi Mam man, for “ouer-wele, phm-self 
can noj^er faand ne feil, 

SO. With adverbs, simple or derived from adjs. ; 
as Overmuch, Oveb-boldly, Oveb-dabingly, 
OvEB-sooN. (A few examples occur in OE., as 
q/ei swi 9 e, ofermSdlice. ) So <7 verfa'st, -nigh, -often ; 
over-casualty, -ckectply, -deeply, -diligently, 
-honestly, -merrily, -wanionty, and many others. 

cx4^ tr. De Imitatione iii xix. 86 He stondi^ “ouer- 
casuety & like to falle. 1606 Bryskett Civ Life 53 Hauing 
regaro not to vse them either “ouer-curstly, or ouer-fondly 
c 1440 York M. XX, 19 To go “ouere fast we haue be gonne. 
xsM T B. La Primaud* Fr. Acad 1. (1594) 676 When he 
saw the Hebrewes increase over-fast amongst his suMects. 
i6z2 Brinsley Lud Lit. 254 , 1 feare inderae .that this is 
“ouer generally neglected, 1697 Dryden tr, Yisgil, Aeneis 
Ded av, He left them there not “over honestly together 
1807 Coleridge Lett , to R. Souths (1895) 523 , 1 cud not 
“overhugely admire the * Lay of the Lwt filinstrel C1530 
Crt, Loue 406 See that thou sing not “ouermerely. a 1500 
Sir Bettes 3304 (Pynson) For he cam a lytel “oaer-nye 
1394 Hooker Red. Pol. w. vil § 4. Tertullian “ouer often 
through discontentment empeth iniuriously at them 1603 
B JoNSON IV, Which, may By the over-often,ana 

unseasoned use Turn to your loss. X57Z Golding Calvin 
on Ps 111. 2 Doeg. behaved bimself “overstoutly. i6ex 
Holland Pliny I, 210 Toying and dallying “ouerwantonly 
with the king her husband, 

XU. Combinations consisting of O'lEEprep. (in 
any of its senses) with object These naturally 
form advbs. and adjs* j exceptionally they give nse 
to sbs. and vbs. As advbs. they are often written as 
two words, as ever all or overall, over board or 
overboard 

31. Forming adverbs : as Oveball, Ovebboabd, 
OvEBCRoss, Overhand, Ovebhead, Overland, 
f Overnight, Overseas, etc ; so overchannel, 
ovetflelds, overhip, overleg, overshipboard, etc. 

1883 G. Meredith Diana of Crossways L i 13 Critic ears 
not present at the conversation catdi an echo of maxims and 
aphorisms “overchanneL 1583 Fsthbrstoke tr. Calvin on 
Acts xni. 50 They do coldly and as it were “ouerfields play 
with God. 1785 Burns Scotch Drink xi, The brawnie, 
banie, ploughman chiel. Brings band “owrehip, wi' sturdy 
wheel. The strong forebammer. 1838 Hawihorne Fr. ^ 
It. Jmls II. 13a Men and horses, wrading not “overleg, 

' x6oo Abf. Abbot Exp Jonah 156 That they had . . induce- 
ments inough to throw him “overship-boarde 

t 32. Forming adjs : as Oyer-age, Overcross, 
Overground, Overhead, Ovebhill, Over-knee, 
Overland, Oversea, etc.; so o'ver-day, o'ver- 
I de ck, o ver-wi nter. 

I 1883 Walsh 34 (Fish. Exhib Publ) Making 
I the fish (what is called) * over day or stale fish. Ihtd 16 
I Superior speed, extensive over-deck room, and the remo^l 
of the engines and boilers 1900 Cheney in Eng Hist 
Rea XV. 38 Doing all the ploughing in the autumn for 
over-winter crops. 

33 Forming sbs : as Over-ali^ overall, Over- 
door, Over-mantel, etc. 

34. Forming vbs . : as Overbank, Overhand. 
Over-ability • see Over- 29, 

O:ver-abou*ud, v [Over- 35, sy, 22 , 8,] 

1, intr. To abound more, be more plentiful: 
rendering L superabunddrt arch, or Qbs. 

1382 Wyclip t Tim. I. 14 Sothh the grace of ouie Ixird 
ouerbabounde [Vulg. suPerabundeatii, 1388 ouer aboundide, 
xsafiTiNDALEwasmoreaboundaunt], xSl^BUAug Manual 
(Longman) 68 Whereas sinne hath abounded, there hath 
grace overabounded. *604 T Weight Passions v, § 4. 237 
As Saint Paul witnesseth. where sinne abounded, grace 
over-abounded Rom. v 20 superabundavit gmtid[ 

2. To abound too much with or in something , 
also, of things, to be too abundant or plentiful. 

1597 Hooker jSa:/ PoL v. bodi. $ 16 As the World ouer- 
aboundeth with mahee, 1620 Ford Lima V, (1843) ^ Hee 
is aphysitian by purging such ns ouerabound. ^ a X744 Pope 
Lett. fj«), The fearnw, never overabounding in transitory 
coin, should not be discontented 1877 Morlev Crrt, Mesc. 
Ser. n, 9 Diderot, in every page of hts work, . abounds and 
overabounds in those details, 

87 
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fS trans To surpass in abundance, Obs, 

1390 A. CoNHAM To Reader m Bahin^ton's Exp Com* 
mandm , The liaraest ouer-abounded his labour, and ex- 
ceeded his hope, 

t 4 nonce~me. To abound all over Obs 
i6ia R. Sheldon Sertn* St Martin's a8 O damnable 
custome oueiflowing Italy 1 O wetched practise ouer« 
aboun^ng Spaine I 

Hence 0 verabou'nding vbL sh and ppL a» 

1608 WiLLET Hexapia Exod 492 He calleth it st^t* 
eMuentein iusUiiam^ ouerabounding lustice. 1683 J Howe 
Tet to Lady Russell in H Rogers Life (1863) 203 That 
there is sin in an over-abounding sorrow, 1726 Lconi 
Alberti's Archti, II loi/t Those overaboundmg channels 
of water were stopt 17S7 GaiFriTH Lett Hetvry ^ 
Frances {1767) II 178 The overaboundmg of his civility 
Over-abstemious: see Ovee- 28 
0 :ver-abu*iidaiice. [Over- 25, 29 c.] Too 
great abundance ; superabundance, excess 
138a Wycuf Ezek xvui, 17 [If he] shal not take vsure and 
ouere-aboundance [Vulg superahimdaniiam\ c 1400 tr 
Secret a Secret , Goo Lordsh 53 Man awe gretly eschewe 
ouerdoynge and ouerabundance of despensz i6xS Hieron 
Wks I 60B Lest I should dulyoubytheouer aboundance 
of that matter, by which my desire is to quicken you 1760- 
7a H Brooke Fool ofQual (1809) III. 123 You .blessed 
me with an over-abundance of blessings 
So O.vexabu'ndaut a»i too abundant, excessive ; 
O vexabtL ndantly adv , superabundantly. 

x^rs^KalendarofSJteph D vij, To be ower abondant wy th 
owt necessyte. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Reh^ 159 No one ever 
sought to please our Heavenly Master without succeeding 
and being over-abundantly recompensed, 1887 Hissey^/i^A- 
day on Road 190 The Palace, the Grand, the Railway Hotel 
. .with overabundant show and overlittle comfort. 

Over-abuseto Over-accuracy: see Over- 29, 
Overact (^fhvarise’kt), v, [Over- 26, 27, 20, 
22, 21, 13.] 

1 , tntr. To act in excess of wbat is proper, requisite, 
right, or lawful , to go too far m action. 

1611 B. JowsoN Caitlme ir iu, You over act, when you 
should under-do, 1671 Marveli, Corr Wks 1872-3 II 383 
Indemnity for those who have bin punished by the former 
law as for them who have overacted m the execution of it. 
1883 Mabel Collins Pretiiest Woman 11, She is a grand 
creature, but she over acts 

2 , Irans, To act or render (a part) with exag- 
gerated or unnecessary action or emphasis; to 
oveido in action. 

1631 Massinger Beleeoe as yfu list v, i, You disgrace 
your courtship In overactinge it, my lord, 1660 Wood Lt/e 
(O, H S.) I 370 So zealous a worshipper towards the east 
in his College chappell, that, overacting it, he became 
ridiculous 1760 Lloyd Actor m Ann, Re^ 218 Of all 
the evils which the Stage molest, 1 hate your fool who 
overacts his jest, 1849 Macaulay Htsi* Eng’ x. II 639 
Afraid of not sustammg well a part which was uncongenial 
to her feelings, she had overacted it. 

t b. To act (a part) over and over again Ohs 
1653 J Hall Para^xes 44 Hee that killed himselfe, out 
of a wearinesse of overacting the same things. 

f 8 To go beyond or surpass m acting; to outdo. 
1643 Plain English 6 Wise as they take themselves, [they] 
may be over-acted in their own designs. 1647 Case Kmgd 
5 To supplant the Bishops and over-act them at their owne 
game 1637-61 Heylin Hist Ref 43 Candidianus, a Count 
Impenal . .over-acted any thmg that Cromwel did. 

+ 4 . To actuate or influence too powerfully; to 
overcome. Ohs, 

woulJ*{)e ready to fly a^y (hke'^the ^Spirits of over-heated 
liquors) if overacted by sud stiong and continued jealousies 
of heaven 1669 W Simpson Hydrol Chyfu, 149 The one 
by Its greater proportion, over-acts or overcomes the other. 
Z077 Gilpin Demonol 238 By overacting their fears, 

or astonishing their minds. 

6. To act beyond or in excess of nonce-use. 

1838 Bushnell Serm I^ew Life xii. (1869) 169 As he once 
overacted his will in self-conduct, so now he is underacting 
it in quietism. 

Hence O vera cted ppl. a., oveidone, 

1665 J Spencer Vitlg Proph. go To become ndiculous by 
an overacted imitation. 1777 Robertson Htst Amer. 
(1783) I 214 Over-acted demonstrations of regard. 

O ver-a'ction. [Over- 29 b] Excessive ox 
exaggerated action. 

1741 Monbo Anat (ed 3) 173 A spasmodic Ovemction of 
the Muscles. «z85a Buckle Ctvdiz. (1873) III il 48 
Overaction on one side produces reaction on the other 
1899 Allbutrs Syst, Med Vll. 579 Auditoiy over-action or 
hyperaesthesia occasionally occurs in hysteria 

0'ver-a*ctive, a, [Over- 28.] Excessively 
active, too much given to action. So 0*ver-a ctive- 
ness, O ver-acti vlty, excessive activity. 

1647 Jer Taylor Lth Proph xvi 213 His opinion may 
accidentally dtsturbe the publick peace through the over- 
activenesse of the person 1834 JSC Abbott N^oleon 
(1855) I. xxvii 436 The over-active, piecipitate dispatch of 
others 1863 Manning in Ess Rehg 4 Lti Scr i (1865) 
37 Like the mental over-activity of men dying of consumption. 

Over- acute to Over-aflaict : see Ovbr- 
O'ver-affe ct, [f. Over- 2 7 -h Appeot ».i] 
tians. To affect or care for unduly, to have too 
great regard for. 

1628 Bp Hall To Bp of Salisbury Wks 1837 J 3 C 4x0 
God so love me, as I do the tranquillity and happiness of 
his Church, yet can I not so overaflect it that I would 
sacrifice one dram of truth to it 164K Milton Ch Govt i 
(r^t) 13 Those that over-affect Antiquity. 

O'ver-affe ct, [f. Over- 27 Appbot v 2] 
trans To affect 01 influence too much. 


1645 Bp- Hall Remedy Disconieuts xxi 127 How can he 
be over affected with trivial! profits, or pleasuies, who is 
taken up with the God of all comfort? 

tO*verage,r^. Ohs, Forms* soimr-(=ouvr-), 
ouuer-, oeutu?-, 6 our-, ouerage, 7 overage, 
(ourage). [a, AF. overage (Gower), F. cuv? age, f. 
ouvr-er •— L. operare to work see -age ] 

1 , Work, workmanship ; achievement, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 114 The yate was made of soo hyc 
and exccllente ouurage, that it passed alle othei a 1529 
Skelton How Pk A Bany, etc, 41 8 A prince to play the page 
It IS a rechelesse r^e, And a lunatyke ouerage. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Ourage, a work ; also work or laboi 

2 , A piece of workmanship ; a work 

1474 Caxton Chesse iii i, Than hit behoueth to deuyse the 
oeuurages and the offices of the werkemen 1481 — Godeffroy 
(1893) 237 They of the toun brake all theyr ouurages a 15^ 
Ld Berners Huon cx. 380 The u Icuys of the gale were 
coueryd with fjme gold intermedelyd with other rych ouer- 
agis 1648 J Raymond II Mercurio Italico 87 Stupendous 
Pillars , besides other diversity of Overages. 
0*ver-a*ge (stress var.), adj, phr \Ovmprep, 
II, and Age sb, 4 ; see Over- 32 ] That is over 
a certain age or limit of age. 

1886 C Scott Sheep-Fanmng 174 Rather keep a good ovei - 
age ewe than a bad young one 1893 Academy ii Mai 
221/3 He was elected to an exhibition at Merton College, 
Oxford, being over age for a scholarship 

Over-aged vorj^’d^ed, d^d), a [Oveb- 
26, 28.] Over a certain limit of age ; too old b. 
Out of date, antiquated, 

1483 Caxton G ae la Tour Gviij, A quene of Cypre 
whiche was ouer aged so that she myght haue no children 
c 1489 — . Blanchardyn xxi 69 How well he ys ouei raged, 
take no hede and care not thmoi e 1623 Lisle Mlfric on 
0 , 4 H Test Pief , It is far from a fault, to know these 
ovei aged and outworne dialects, especiallyofourown longue 
1668 G C in H. More Dto Dial Pref (1713) 23 Laugh’d 
at by an over-aged Saiah, 1884 H Gersoni tr Tur* 
gemeff's Diary Supeifinous Man 24 Mar (N Y ) 78 His 
wife was somewhat like an over-aged chicken. 
Over-agitated to Over-agonize : see Over-. 
OverafU varjl), sb, [Over- 33 , lit. ' over 
everything’.] 

1 . An external covering ; an outer garment such 
as a cloak, ulster, or waterproof ; a tunic, blouse, 
or the like worn over the other clothing as a pro- 
tection against wet, dirt, etc. 

i8i3SiMONDTh«7'Gi..ffw^ II 286 My companions, dressed 
in the costume of the place^ flannel over-all 1831 Carlyle 
Sart,. Res 1. 1, The vestural Tissue . which Man's Soul wears 
as Its outmost wrappage and overalL 1888 J. Payn Myst 
Mirhridge xxii, Protected from the pouring ram by water- 
proof and overall. 1893 Strand Mag Oct 395/x Outside 
stockings are worn, also a canvas overml to protect the dress. 

attno 1883 Act 46 ^ 47 Vict c 53 Sched 5 An overall 
suit with head covering. 1884 £ iNCERSOLLin/fawJ^r'jilfa^ 
Aug 402/2 A manufactoiw for canvas ‘ oveiall ’ clothing 

2 . spec m pi. a. Trousers of strong malenal, 
worn, with a similar shirt, as an outer garment by 
travellers, explorers, soldiers, cowboys, etc app 
orig U* S, b. Trousers worn by cavalry soldiers, 
nders, etc. as an outer garment, esp. as a protec- 
tion of the ordinary dress in riding; hence, a 
cavalryman's trousers, c. Long leather or water- 
proof leggings reaching to the thigh. dTLoose- 
fittmg trousers of canvas, etc., worn by workmen 
and others over the ordinary ones to protect them 
from slams, dirt, wet, etc 

1782 in Bancroft Htsi U, S (1876) VI Ivii 462 Our men 
are almost naked for want of overalls and shirts. 1797 F. 
Baily frnl Tour N Amer (1856) 332 We had each of us 
furnished himself with a proper dress for travelhng the 
wilderness * it consisted of a pair of coarse brown overhauls, 
and a shirt of the same materials. 1807 Sir R Wilson fml 
17 July in Life (1862) II viii 322 He looked at the king’s 
overalls, which were fastened down the leg with numerous 
buttons and made to flt very close. i8xx Wellington in 
Garw Desp VII 478 AH the regiments of cavalry should 
be supplied with doth overalls by the Colonels. 18x6 Scott 
Bl moaif 1, Having a hat covered with wax-cloth, boots, 
and dreadnought overalls 1828 Webster, Overalls, a kind 
of ti owsers x8^ Alb Smith Chr, Tadpole xlv, Christopher, 
in a common velveteen shooting jacket and overalls. x86o 
All the Year Round No 64 331 The Wellington boot at 
present worn by our dragoons under their trousers— or ‘ over- 
alls \ as cavafnr men cal! them. 1863 A Blomfield Mem 
Bp Blomfelal, u 38 He used to ride to the petty sessions 
. equipped in yellow overalls to protect him from the mud. 

t OiveraTl, over-all, adv, Obs, (exc. as two 
words =s over everything). [Over- 31.] 

1 . Everywhere ; m every direction 
c xooo Mlfric Saints' Lives (1885) I 314 past mann ns 
toniht ofer call sohte, czsoo Trtn Coll, Horn 163 pat loud 
bicam waste, and was roted oueral and swo bicam wilder- 
nesse. aiaszs After. R. 50 Pine is oueral purh creoiz idon 
to understonden. a 1300 Cursor M 12610 loseph and mana 
turnd a-gain To seke nim Ouer all a bute 138a Wyclip 
Wisdii 90tteralIefeweesignebofgladnesse cze^oPromP 
Parv Ovyral, uhique, uirohique x 3 as Ld. Berners 
Frotss, 11 6B1 The marchauntes of Gennes are knowen 
over al) 1396 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Htst Scot, \ 86 In 
thir lattir dayes the Inghse toung is leirned ower alL 
b In every part , all over, all through, 
a tzz^Ancr R 42 peo ureisuns J^t ich nabbe bate imerked 
beo(^ iwnten oueral, bute one )>e laste ? 0x366 Chaucer 
Rom, Rose 1580 The place overalle, Bothe foule and tree, 
and leves grene, And alle the yerde in it is seene. 0x440 
Sir Deg) ev, X470 The floute[= floor] was paned over al With 
a cleie crystal 1590 Spenser F Q j xug And over all with 
brasen scales was armed, Like plated cote of steele. 


2 . Beyond everything ; pre-eminently ; especially. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 37 pet is and wes and efre seal beon 

iblecced ofer aJ. a 1300 Cursor M 10336 Mana sal jjou do 
hir call Fild wit godds grace ouei -all, c 1400 Destr, Troy 2963 
Kepe horn fiom company and comonyngof folke, And over 
all there onesty attell to saue 1483 Caxton G de la Tour 
A J b, Many tynies they wolde haue oueral deduyte 1687 
Sc, Metr Ps xvi, I set the Lord still m my sight And trust 
him over aii. 

O ver-a*ll (stress vai ), adj, phr, [The phrase 
over all (Over prep, 13) used aitrib!\ Including 
everything between the extreme points. 

[1876 S Kens Miis Catal § 2139 Ihe length of the 
‘ Leinster ’ is 330 feet over all ] 1894 lVt.stm Gaz, it May 
4/3 A line steel cruiser, with an ‘over-all ’ length of 335 ft 

+ 0 *ver-allw!h.e re, adv Sc, Obs [Cf. 
Overall and Allwhere ] Eveiy where, 
ctyjs Leg .S’0i«/f xvin {Egipciane) yjg pc takine of 
pe Cl Dice scho lad One hyr body ouralqubai e 1363 WinJet 
Wks (1800) II. 6 That IS, quhilk ouer alquhai, quhilk at al 
tymes nes bene beleuit. 1570 Si Andieivs Ktik^Scss 
Reg (1889) 343 Content to remain wytht hym cure alqubair 

Overamble; see Over- 22 
Overance: see OwERANCE,dominion,siipenority 
Over and above, pbr [The two words, 
over and above, used pleonastically for emphasis.] 

A, as prep 1 Above in rank, in a superior 
position to; Qi-mpiep 8 rare, 

c 1449 Pecock Repr 418 £ch pieest is ouer and aboue a 
deken .and ech deken is ouer and aboue a lay persoon 
176s Blackstone Comm. I, vii 239 That special pie-emi 
nence, which the king hath, over and above all other pei sons 
2 In addition to, besides ; = Over p 9 ep. 10 
XS2I St, Papers Hen, VIII, I. 23 The Kynge, ovei and 
above thys, signifieth unto Your Giace 0011 of hys owne 
secrete devisis. 1383 T Washington ti Niclaolay'sVoy i 
Vll 7 Ouer and aboue all that it had cost him 1654 Bram 
HALL Jnsi Vtnd vi {1661) 123 Over and above all the 
former grounds which the Romanists themselves do in some 
sort acknowledg. 1766 Blackstone Comm, IZ vi 86 Both 
were subject [over and above all other renders) to the oath 
of fealty 1883 Manch Exam S June 5/3 There ought , 
to have been an army over and above these garrisons, ready 
to be moved to a threatened point. 

3 . More than: prep, ii, raie, 

1368 Grafton Ckron, IX X33 There be (saith Fabian), . or at 
those dayes were, over and above .xl thousand kiiightes fees. 

B. as adv 

1 . In addition, besides , = Over adv 8 , 10 
X388 Parke tr Mendozds Hist, China 391 They had so 
great affection vnto them, that oner and aboue they sent 
them good chanty i68x R L'Estrange 'iullfs Offices 
X20 Not that I would serve a good man ever the less, for 
being Rich over and above. 1723 Dk Wharton True 
Briton No, 25 1 2x7 Alexander not only forgave the Affront 
but gave the poor Fellow his Freedom over and above 
X849 F W Newman The Souli^ 175 When that other, who 
is the sole teacher, is, over and above, younger than many 
who are to be taught 

2 (Qualifying an adj ) Overmuch, too much, loo ; 
« Over ado ii, Over- 28. Obs, exc. dial* 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones ni vi^ Mrs Blifil was not over 
ana abov^leased with the Behaviour of her Husband. 1809 
Malkin Cil Bias x u f 3 Your mother, is not over and 
above hale and hearty herself 1824 Mrs. Cmucrovi Marten 
^ Scholars v 31 May be Painty won't let his mule go, he 
is so over and above particular 
b attnb, or as ad;. Overmuch, too great, ex- 
cessive ; = Over a, 4, Over- 29 rare. 

1863 Leslie & Taylor Sir J, Reynolds II. vii 257 Hjs 
over and above attention to his fame 

t Over-a'ne, adv. Sc, Obs, Also 6 ouraue, [f. 
Over prep, +ane Oj»e] On one and the same 
footing , m common , together, 

13*3 Douglas Mntis vi. x 104 Certane duelling nane In 
this countre haue we, bot al our ane \ed, 1333 ane] 
Walkis and lugis in thir schene wod schawis Ibid, x vii 
89 Than schame and dolour, mydlit baith ourane, 

O ver-a'uzions, a, [Over- 28 ] Lxcessively 
or unduly anxious, too anxious 
1741 Richardson Pamela II xBa That over-anxious Solh- 
citude which appears m the charmmgest Face in the Woild. 
<;x8ao S Rogers Italy (1839) 205 Almost all men are over- 
anxious 1874 [see Over adv xi] 
ho O'ver-anxi'etjr sb , O'ver-a’nxiously adv, 
x8sa Roget Thesaurus, Over-anxiety. 1775 Asii, Over* 
anxiously 

Over- apt, etc see Over- 27 
Overarcli (war,a'Jtj), sb, [Over- i, or f. 
next] An arching over, an arch ovei head. 

1884 J Tait Mind in Matter (189a) 91 There is the 
ordinary over arch of blue sky or gray cloud 1889 F M 
Peabd Paul's Sister I ix 236 He knew the waim led ot 
the banks , the over-arch of the trees 

Overarch (<7“vuria tij), v, [Over- i.] 

L trans. To arch over, to bend over in or hkc 
an arch, to form an arch over. 

X667 Milton P L. t 304 In Vallombrosa, where th* 
Etrurian shades High overarch’t imbowr Ibtd ix 1107 A 
Pilh^ shade High overarch’t, and edioing Walks between 
1784 CowpcR Task VI 71 Under oaks and elms, Wliose out- 
spread branches overarch the glade. 1878 Spurgeon Tf eas 
p0F. Ps cviu 4 As the heavens over-arch the whole earth, 

2 intr. See Overarohing jO// a. 

So Overa rching vbl sb , an arching over 
1893 E L Wakeman in Columbus (Ohio) XHsp ao Apr,, 
High overarcbings of ancient ash trees 

Overa‘rcliing“, a [f prec +-ing 2] 
Arching over ; forming an arch overhead ; bending 
over as an arch, 
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1720 Gay Dioite iir u, Hast thou yet found the over- 
arching bower, Which guards Parthenia from the sultry 
hour ? 1725 Pope Odyss, ix. si6 A fence of marble from the 
rock, Brown with o'er arching pine, and spreading oak 
1845 Hirst Poems 32 From the valley dark and deep To 
the over-arching sky 

Overargue : see Oveb- 27. 

O’verarm, tr. U S CnckeL » OvEBiLiND ot 

1864 Realm 13 July, We have long been discussing at our 
cricket meetings the lawfulness of ov^arm bowling 

Over-assess to Over-attention . see Over-. 

t Over-Atlas, » Obs. mnce’^uad. [See Atlas 
irans To load or bniden more than Atlas ; to 
overburden; ^ out- Atlas (Out- 19 ). 

*593 Nashe Chrtsis T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 176 , 1 will not 
bee so vnweaponed-Ieopardous, to ouer-tbrowe both thy cause 
and my credite at once, by ouer-Atlawng myne inuention. 

Overawe (oavorjg’), v, [Over- 21.] trans. 
To restrain, control, or repress by awe ; to keep 
in awe by superior influence. 

*579 SsEKSERSbeM Cal Feb 142 The Cake with shame 
and greefe adawed. That of a weede he was ouerawed \ed* 
1597 ouercrawed] 1591 Shaks z Hen VL\ i 36. 1683 
BnUSpec Pref 8 Acknowledged by all our Ancient Parlia- 
ments, that were neither over-awed by Force, nor seduced by 
Faction 1754-62 Hume Htst Ettg. (1806) V. l\x 273 That 
he might overawe the mutinous people ax832MACKiKTOSH 
Rev <w^i688, Wks 1846 II 23 The jury were at length over- 
awed into a verdict 01 *guilty* 

Hence Overawed (*§ d) ppl a , ; Overawing 
vbl and 

*593 Tell-TrotllsH Y Gt/i 37 They say that overawing 
makes fooles. 1625 Bp Mountagu Cssar n li 125 
Councils have no such over-awing power, Z805 Fost^ Ess 
I iv S 7 Over-awed timidity 1899 J StauvEr Chnstol of 
*pesm 11 83 noiet The effect is overawing in a high degree. 

tOveraWftil, « Obs. [Over- 26 ] Exces- 
sively reverential, too full of awe 

1641 Milton Ammadv, iv. Wks (1847I 64/1 To free 
ingenuous T um ds from an overawful esteem of those more 
ancient than trusty fathera , , _ ^ 

Over-awning, Over- baked: see Over- ic, 27 . 
Overbsilance (ouvwbse Ians), sh [f. next ] 

1. Excess of weight, value, or amount j preponder- 
ance. 

z659 Harrington Lawga/ing i i. Wks (1700) 387 The 
overbalance of Land, three to one or therabouts, m one 
hlan against the whole People, creates Absolute Monarchy. 
1659-60 Pepvs Dtmy 14 Jan , I heard exceeding good la- 
ment against Mr Harrington’s assertion, that overbalance 
of propriety [i. e. property] was the foundaUon of govern- 
ment, 1736 Butler -( 4 i vu 127 An Ov^balMce oi 
Good will, in the End, be found produced ifes He Quincey 
Autobiog Sk Wks I. 339 Amongst all the celebrated letter- 
writers of the past or present times, a large overbalance 
happens to have been men , 

+b Commerce, spec. Excess in the value of the 
exports over the imports of a country Ohs 

1^1 Decay Tfodez The profit or losse which is made by 
the over or underbalance of our Fovraigne Trade X091 
Locke Z ewer rnteresiWs& 1727 H 7* An Over-balance 
of Trade, is when the Quantity of Commodities which we 
send to any Country do more than pay for thoM we bring 
from thence Z721 C King B7ni MercE II 6 The French 
Irade exhausted our Treasure. By bnngmg in upon us 
a great Over-ballance of the Manufactures of that Country , 
.and by taking from us the Ballance in Money. 

c. In overbalance , as a preponderating element 
or consideration. ^ 


there was no ouerballancing X648 Etkott Bas 1, By the 
weight of Reason 1 should countersue theover-ballanctngs 
of any factions. 1719 W. Wood Snrv Trade 85 Unless 
the Goods we import from an over-balancing Country be 
Re-exported 1805 Foster Ess, i. m. 32 A gigantic and 
overbalancing strength. 

Otverba'llast, v. Also 7 -ballise. [Oyer- 
27 ] trans. To overload (a ship) with ballast; 
to overload. 

x6oz Sir W. Cornwallis Ess 11 xl. (X631) 171 A shippe 
over-hallasted in the middest of the ocean xdoj Walking- 
ton opt Glass 58 If wee doe not overballise our stomachs 
with superfluity X89S IPesim Gas 31 Dec. s/i The other 
charges apart from the allegation of overballasting 

Over-balm to Overbanded see Over-. 
O'verbank, a. Artilkiy [f. Oyer p^ep, + 
Bank jA] Applied to a kind of gun-camage for 
muzzle-loading guns, so constructed as to allow of 
the gun’s being fired over the parapet 

1879 Arttllery Ejcerc 8 The adoption of overbank 
carriages, jointed rammers, Kc , for our siege guns 1884 
Mtl Engineen^l 11 54 The guns of the siege trmn being 
adapted for overbank fire, embrasures are not required. 

Overba'lljc, ». Watch and Clock-mahng, 
[Over- 34.] intr See quot. and cf Bank vX 4, 

1884 F J. Britten Watch ^ Clockfn 132 There is no fear 
of overbanking, which is often observed after careless wind- 
ing Ibid. x8i When., the ruby pm pushes past the lever 
fiom the outside of it, the escapement is said to overbank. 
A chronometer escapement is said to overbank when firom 
the same cause the escape wheel is unlocked a second time. 

i*Over-ba'r,» 06s [Over- 8] trans. To cover 
with bars or a bamer 

1589 Greene Tulhes Lone Vncs. (Grosart) VII. 2x4 But 
Loue .had ouerbard hir heart with such former fancies i6po 
’iUhSK&SufUMej^s lYtiiylks (Grosart) VI 150 He [Winter] 
over-bars the chnstall streames with yce. 

t Overba rish, a, Obs, nonce-word, 

[Second element uncertain ] app. Excessive (in some direc- 


1724 Swift Drapief^s Lett u vii Wks. 1761 HI *^7 xsds T. Stapleton Ratllt ^ The vsuiyei 

our inter4 in overbalance ^vith the rum of the oum-W*exTght^i^em^^^^^ 


2. &methrag that turns the scale, outweighs, or 

overbalances. , ^ ^ 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) HI. 2171 1 
nor free to trust him with yournuhtia. I speak plain. The 
army will be an overbalance. 

Overbalance (u’^voibrn ISns), v, [Over- 24, 0 J 

1. irans. To do more than balance ; to outwei^. 
x6o8 Sylvester Dn Bartas n. iv m. 

little finger over-balanceth My Facer’s loynes. x^ Chm 
Disc Trade {td 4) 169 When the Export over^allanre the 

Imports. 1726 Shelvocke Vty round + 3 ®* 

vexation enough to over-baltoce th® 

1855 Cornwall zvt The expenses ovcrl^anced the prolit. 
+b To prove moie influential than. Oos, 

atS^o Spalding Troub Chas, / (1851) H 9 ® I® 
over-ballanced the erll, do what he could, and wan his poynt 
e clbsoL To preponderate, to have greater power 

or influence. , , . , 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV, 40 When they 
estates they did overbalance. 

Lett, (1766) II. 24 s Learning and good sense he hath if the 
love of nches and power do not overlmlance, 

1 2 To bias by superior weight or numbem 
1647 Clarendon / fxrf Reb 1 § 184 The n^ber of them 
[Bishops] was thought too great, so that they Over-hallanced 
many Debates. ... e, 

3. To destroy the balance or equilibrium ot, to 
capsize , refl and intr. To lose one^s balance, ^ 

1834 Lytton Pompea iii. li, Permit me to fove opp^e 
to thee, or our light boat will be overbalanwd x»* 
Times 25 June 9 A man alone in a boat 
overbalanced, and fell into water, and ^ 
x86x J F. lisANE Toum Medt^ l 16 You W 
balance and brmg down the whole concern 1884 Pae 
Eustace 9 He overbalanced himself, and the next moment, 
he, too, was in the nver. j . ^ 

Hence Overbadanorng vhl. sb taadppi. a* 


Overbea'ring, vbi. sb [f. as prcc. -f* -ikoI ] 
1, The action of the vb Overbear; a bearing 
or thrusting over by ^rcc ; overpowering, forcible 
subversion. 

1596 Acts Pray Cowie. XXVI xo6 If we should accept 
your wordes of overbearinge to have bene done or suffered 
by us i66r Glanvill Van. Dorm. \xui. 237 The Judge- 
ment .if it be led by the over<bearings of passion the 


highel>e I esteeme of >^ur good mastershipps overbaxish 
and excessive curtesy. 

Over-bark to Over-battle : see Over-. 
Overbear (d^avaibea j), z». [Over- 4, 6 , 33 ] 
+ 1 . tram To cany over, transfer, remove ; to put 
away. (In Wyclif rendenng L. transferre), ^ Obs. 

1382 Wycuf Deui xxviL 17 CurSid that ouerberith the 
teermes of his nei3bore. — 2 Sam xiL 13 The Lord hath 
overborn thi synne, thou shalt not die. /sa xxxm 20 
A plenteuous cite, a tabernacle that shal not moun ben 
ouerborn [1388 borun ouer] 1. . i 

2. To bear over or down by weight or physical 
force; to thrust, push, or drive over, to overthrow; 
to overwhelm, break or crush down. 

1535 Coverdale Eseh xxvu 26 But y* easte wynde shal 
ou^oeare the in to the myddest off the sea, 15® mirr. 
Mag, Rich, DM. Yorh (1563) Ovijh, See how force oft 
ouerbereth ryght X608 Sylvester Du Battas ii iv iv 
Decay 600 Whose numbrous Arms . Have over-bom ^ 
many as with-stood xyio Freethvtuter No. lax T 2 The 
Mounds of their ancient Discipline, over-born by the Inunda- 
tion of foreign Luxuries. 1859 Tennywm LoMehi^ Eltune 
484 As a wild wave overbears thebark, And him that helms 
it, so they overbore Sir Lancelot and his charger. 

"b. fig To overcome, put down, or repress, as by 
power, authonty, or influence; to overpower, 
oppress; to e-xercise an oppressive influence upon. 

tSss T. Stapleton Fortr Fmtk 6 q The vsurrcre haue 
ouerboren the right inhentouis. X5» Marlowe Edw./f , ui 
iL The barons ouerhear me with their pride. 1599 Shaks 
Much Ado II in. iS 7 The extasie hath so much oupbome 
her. that my daughter is somtime afeard she will doe a 
desperate out-rage to her selffiL *676 Glanvtll Secaomfide 
Renect. x8o The friends of Truth and R^cn are liable to 
be still over-bom, and out-nois'd by the Tumult, 170S 
Hearne ColUci. 17 Nov. (O H. a) I 82 This was ovetlwm 
so V* it came not to y* Question. x86i T rench Cottwi Ep 
S^en Ch, tn Asiaipd 2)26 What we may call the mysti^ 
or symboHc interest overbears and predomu^es over the 
actual 1864 D. G MitcrellI^ 4 ^ Daysai Edgemod xi6 
They overbear one with the grand air they carry. 

3. To surpass in weight, importance, cogency, 
etc ; to outweigh. 

X7» Addison Spect. No. 4x2 r i The Horror or lUthsom- 
ne 4 of an Object may overbear the Pleasur^hich results 
from its Greatness, Novelty, or Beauty Amert^t 
VIII, 347 mterest of the subject is sogreat that it might 

overb w even more serious deficienacs. 

Overl)eawuttCe (-beo rttns). [f. prec. -f- -ANOE : 
cf. abeaiaficejorlfearance.'l 
f 1 . The action of bearmg or weighing down; 

that the overbearances of either s<^e is tuMdly perceptible. 
2 , Overbearing behaviour; impeno^ess. 

X760-72 H Brooke Fool of Quid (185^ I ix ai6 Will 
thm^evolent and lowly man retain «« ^ 

hauffhtiness, the same brow of overbearance ? 1863 J. 
sSSW. 152 The overbearanceof one ruling spirit 
made it pretty plain that X must either sacrifice my own 
!!!f.nTr.n /^rifht^d wroDg, Ot be ever at war x8^ 

'Kmes 20 Sept 347/1 A judge who has not eitherm these 
chS may £:quJre'an inVetfrate habit of overbearance. 

OverbeaTer. [Las prec. One 

who or that which overbears 
<2x6x8 Sylvester Mem Mortaliin ii xk Self-sweltog 
Knoi^dge, wit’s own Overbearer, Proves Ignorance, and 
finds it nothing knowes 


2 . Impeiiotts or dictatonal action; an arrogant 
exercise of supenor power. 

17M Butler Serm, Wis. 1874 II 165 Wrath and fury and 
overbearing upon these occasions proceed .. from men’s 
fetling only on their own side. X8M-53 Rock Ck qf Fathers 
III X. 423 The English peoples •spokesman against the 
feudal overbearings.. of the Anglo-Norman djmasty 18190 
spectator q Aug , The man of whose overbearing and coarse- 
ness history and tradition tell us that they must have 
known enough 

Overbead^ing (dhvoibea ng), ppi a, [f. as 
pTec.-f--iNO -i.] 

fl. Bearing or weighing down; overpowering, 
overwhelming, oppressing Obs. 

a 1677 Hale Prim Orfg Man l i 38 By conviction of 
some Truths, and this may be by a strong and over-bearing 
presentmg of them to the Understanding lyrf Butler 
Anal II. VI 313 Evidence acknowledged real, if it be not 
overbearing x8o6 Beresforo Proclam, Bueuas Ayres in 
Lond. Gaz No. 15956 He will then make such Reductions 
in the overbearing Duties as may seem most conducive to 
the Interest of the Country x822'34 Goods Study Med, 
(ed 4) I 630 That they could force the spttm to yield to its 
powers by the overbcOTng arms of weight and measure, 
f b Overruling, pr^onderatmg. Obs. 
axjcB Beveridge P;*i» Th i .(1730) g Tis natural for all 
Men to have an overbearing Opinion and Esteem for that 
particular Religion they are bom and bred up in 
2. Disposed to repress or overrule others ; im- 
perious, domineering, bullying, masterful. 

1732 Berkeley Alciptr. vi 1 3a, I »e a bigot wherever 
I seeairilSn overbearing and positive without knowing wh3^ 
1841 BlpkiNStone Ifisi lad, II. 255 His temper wa^ harsh 
and severe, his manners haughty and overbearingr. x88o 
McCarthy Own 7 tmes IV, Ixiii 414 He was an effective 
and somewhat overbearmg speaker. 

OrerbeaTinsly, P- pmc.+-lt 2.] in 

an overbearing manner, domineeringly. 

xSa^ Hew Monthly Mag Xll 427 The most overbearingly 
despotic x888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd Men I in 347 iHe) 
belmv^ himself somewhat overbearingly at dmner. 

Orerbea-xiugxiess. U as prec. + -hess.] 
The quality or character of being overbearing, 
«i707H Walpole Geo // (1847) H. 358 [He was] 
no match for the art of the one, or the overbeanngneM of 
the other x8h Exmmner 66/x The overtearingness of his 
temper i860 Mill Rtpr. Govt ti86i> 328 Filled with the 
scornful overbeanngness of the conquenng nation. 
Ovevbeat, rare, [Over- 5 .] trans. To 
beat down ; to put down, overthrow, overpower. 

x6x8 Bolton Floras iv iv (1636) 296 Antony .lastly, 
entetprised a warre for over-teating me yong noble gentle- 
man a i6s» Brome City Wit 111. iv, Or hw not my Moth« 
overbeaten you, Father? i 88 x Daily News 22 Aug 5/7 
He soon warmed up and was able to not only overheat 
hosUhty,but to command general and enthusiastic applause. 

Over-beaten, ppl a [Over- 9 .] Beaten down 

by treading over. 

X896 Wesim Gas 11 May 2/3 The men arc likely to be a 
little off the over-beaten track 

Overbea’ting, vhl. sb, [Over- ao, 29 a.] 

1 1. The action of beating over, or dwelling witk 
iteration upon (a subject). Ohs, 
x 638 in Ru'.hw, Hist Coll. [16591 } 5 ** Wc must take 
heed of too much repetition, and over-beating of Grievances. 
2 Excessive beating (of the heart) 

18x9 Byron Venice 1, The overbearing of the heart, And 
flow of too much happiness. 

Overbeetiine to -bellying : see Over-. 
Overbe*nd, v. [Over * ^ , 

1. (Only ivLpples,) a. Dam. To bend (some- 
thing) over or to one side. b. To bend over 
(something), c. intr. To bend or stoop over. 
x6x7 Hieron Whs TL 359 Like some bulrush that is ouer- 


With the flaxen deein she’s tending .Sits she. 

2 trans. To bend too much or to excess. 
x6a4 Donne Deoot 290 Vpon m^laoM, or ouer-bcnding 
our natunill faculties a 1656 Bp. Hall 9 3 Meet 

relaxations to a mmd over-bent, x8^ E. L. Taunton Eug, 
MonhsSt. 1,86 The bowcannot be kept over-bent. 

Over-bepatch. : see Over- 8 ' , _ ^ 

OvMrLergC^-vsal^).*. U-Ovse 

prep, -f Du. berg mountain, hill ] Over a moun- 
tain or mountains; tbat passes over the mountmns. 


travellers. zytmBlaciiw 

denves the bulk of its revenue ftom the overherg trade. 
tOvez^Li'as.c'. Obs. £OTOB-3or6.] mms. 
Tobias to one side. Hence Orer-bi*asing///.t?. 


worth, over-awed by 
own private interests. 


own private interests. iTJ* bHAFTsas. L/wrov, 

161 This over-byassing inclination towards rest , this slothful, 
soft, or effeminate temper, averse to labour and i^ploymenL 
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OverMd (o^ttvQibrd), v, [Over- 26, 22 ] 
f 1. mif' T-o bid more than the value^ to bid too 
high Ods 

a 1616 Bcaum & Fl. Sccntfiil Lady ii. in, Take it, h as 
overbidden by the sun bind nim to his bargain quickly. 

2 . iratis. To go beyond (a person j in bidding; 
to outbid. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal «S* Tti Faiih (1S45) 99 None 
could over-bid him in his market for souls x8^ Grote 
Greece 11 Ixvii, I he poor citizens were overbm, and could 
not get places. x88s Atkenaeum 15 July 71 The English 
could always overbid the Russians in bribing Afghans 

b. To bid or offer more than the value of (a 
thing) ; to oveTpa5^ 

1646 Evance Noble Ord, 13 The benefits outvye, and 
overbid all the service of the Creature. 1681 Dryden 
Syofinh Friar ii i 20 A Tear 1 You have o*erbid all my 
past Sufferings, And all my future too 1 1793 m Vesey, jr, 

(1801) II 55 The sum overbid is larger amountmg to 
one fourth part of the onginal pnce. 

tOverpi*de,^?. [Over- 1 8.] trans.To 

remain over or after ; to outlast, outlive, survive. 

1050 in Thoipe Charters (i86^ 383 8if ic hire onerbide gif 
he me ouerbide azgoo Cursor M, 22687 P® 
hat dai sal ouerbide, Under a fell hai sal hum hide 13 
Sag (W) X731 He hadde i-wedded two jolif wives; 
He liuede and bothe hem overbod. C1386 Chaucer Wifes 
T 404 Grace touerbydc hem hat we wedde. 

D. intr To remain over the time, to tarry. 

13 Cursor M 3008 (Cott ) 0 hirth sco moght not ouer- 
bide Ibid. 26627 (Cott) J?i scnft agh noght at ouer bide 
Over-big to Over-bitten • see Over-. 
O’ver-bi’tter, [Over- 28.] Too bitter. 
So O’ver-bitterly acb),\ O ver-bi*ttern©ss, ex- 
cessive bitterness 

cxooo Ags Ps (Spelm) xiii 6 Aviaritndate^ oferbyter- 
nysse 1340 Kampoli: Pr, Cotisc 3474 When hou spekes 
over bitterly Til any man with noyse or cry, a *586 Smwnv 
Arcadia (162a) 45 Musidorus had ouer-bitterly glaunced 
against the reputation of womankind x6a6 in Rush w. H tst 
Coll (1659) I 3 ^ overbittemess in the Aggravation 
upon the whole Charge. 

Overblaok to Overblithe • see Over-^ 
Overbloom {00. vsibb/m), sb, [Over- 8b] A 
bloom covering the surface 
1883 Symonds Ifal Byways iv 67 Chivalry,, was fast 
decaying in a gorgeous overbloom of luxury 

Overbloo m, v. [Over- 23 ] refl To bloom 
or flower beyond its strength 
1849 Flortst'^s 198 Calceolarias — -Do not let them 

overbloom thems^ves to the destruction of the plants. 

Overblow (dhyoibUtt ), [£ Over- 4, 6, 9, 2^, 

a6 + Blow 

1 . tratts To blow (a thing) over the top of any- 
thing, over one’s head, etc ; to blow off or away 

1387 Trevisa Hhgden (Rolls) VI 95 But al h® creem and 
fatnesse of h®t mylke schulde be overblowe and itake 
awey 1471 Ripley Con^ Alch Rec iv. m Ashm. Theatre 
them Brti (1652)187 Than clouds of darknes be overblowyn 
& all apery th faire 1601 B Johson Forest.^ Epode 36 
This doth from the cloud of Error grow, Which thus we 
ouer-blow 1659 Fuller App, Inj Inmc (1840) 363 The 
best way to over-blow this fear is, to confute the five ail- 
ments 1718 Watts Ps lvii. 1, Hide me beneath wiy 
spreading wings. Till the dark cloud is over-blown. 

2 . mtr. Of a storm . To blow over, to pass away 
overhead; to abate in violence, hence Jig. of 
danger, anger, passion, etc. , To i^ass away, lo 
be past, (Perf tenses often with be.) 

CX38S Chaucer L G W 1287 DtdOj The bote ernest is al 
ouerblowe, 1390 Gower Conf II 396 The colde wyndes 
overblowe. And stille be the scharpe schoures 1503 Hawes 
Examp Vtrt v 8 Sythens that your wyldnes isouerblowen 
1 S 7 S Churchyard Clappes (1817) 193 But all those blasts, m 
fine did ouerbloe. Dryden Dott Sebastian v i, The 
tempest is o’erhlown, the skies are cleai 1829 Carlyle 
Mtsc fi8s7) II. II There lies land-locked till the hurricane 
IS overblown 

3 trans. To blow (a thing) over, to overthrow 
or upset by blowing ; to blow down. 

2562 J Heywood Prov 4* E^tgr (1867) 163 This wmde 
will ouer blow vs first 1 trow. 1585 Lupton T/wiw, Notable 
Th (1675) 2 A certain Poet did wear leaden soles under his 
shoos, lest the wind should overblow him x6o8 Hieron Def 
Minister^ Reasons Rejus Subscr 11, lyr Which neither,, 
the windes nor waves of his ansvveres will overflow or over- 
blow 1631 R. H. Arratgmn Whole Creature xu § 4. 128 
To overthrow, and overblow her strongest Bulwarkes 
4 :. trans. To blow over Ihe surface of; to cover 
by blowing over (as sand or snow does). 

c x4«o Paltad on. Nusb. i, 808 So shal ereither wcrk ben 
ouerblowe With coold or hoot vndur the signys twelue. 
c 1630 Risdon Surv, Devon % 328 (1810) 338 The Sand .hath 
overblown many hundred acres of land 1794 Hutchinson 
ffist Cwfiberid. I as^ note, Sheep when overblown and 
buried in snow by a storm X830 1 ennyson Ode to Memory 
V, A sand-built ndge Overblown with murmurs harsh. xSya 
Whittier Penn. Ptlgnm 514 The music the wind drew 
ftom leaves it overblew. 

t6. tntr.^ NmU Of the wind. To blow with 
excessive violence ; to blow too hard for top-sails 
to be earned Obs 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 185 To get out the ship.. was 
vnpos&ible, for the wmde was contrary and ouerblowcd. 
x6as R Hawkins Voy S Sea (1847) 20 If the wmd had not 
over-blowne, and that to follow them I was forced to shut 
all my lower ports, the ship I undertook© had never endured 
to come to the port. 1627 Capt Smith Seaman's Gram x. 
46 It ouer blowes when we can beare no top-sailes. 1726 
Swift Gulhver 11. 1, Finding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our sprit sail. 18S3 in Crabb Techml Diet. 


6 . trans Music To blow or play (a pipe or wind- 
instrument) with such force as to produce a har- 
monic or overtone instead of the fundamental note. 
Also rejl. (of the pipe or instrument) 
x8sa Seidcl Organ 79 The pipe will over-blow itself, that 
is it will sound an octave higher. 188O £ J Hopkins in 
Grove Diet Mus II. 575/1 An organ thus supplied with 
wind could not be over-blown X898 Stainer « Barrett 
Diet Mus Terms (ed. 2) s. v. Hartnomc stops, They will 
take a very strong pressure of wind without overblowing 

Overblows 0.^ rare [f. Over- 8 + Blow 0.2] 
trans To cover with blossom. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii p8 He overblows an 
ugly grave With violets which blossom m the spring. 
Chrerblown^ Jpl* « ^ [From Overblow 0.1] 

1 Blown over ; that has passed away. 

1$^ Shaks Tam Shr. v u 3 To smile at scapes and 
perils ouerblowne. x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. Evij, The 
Cler£pe*s malhce (not o're-blowne) will haue me 

2 . Inflated, swollen to excess (with vanity, etc.). 

1864 Kingsley Rom. ^ Teut 111. (1875) 83 Overblown with 

self conceit. 

3 , Metallurgy. In the Bessemer steel process' 
Injured or burnt by continuance of the blast after 
all the carbon has been removed from the metal, 

O'verbloW’ix,/// [f Over- 28 c+ B lown 
ppl a. 2 ] Too much blown, more than full blown 
1616 B. JoNsoN Epigr xcvii, His rosy ties and garters so 
overblown a *625 Beaum. & Fl Knt Malta v 1, Thus 
over-blown, and seeded, 1 am rather Fit to adorn his chimney 
than his bed x82x Shelley Adoncas xxxui, His head 
hound with pansies over blown 

Over'board (diivoiboa’jd), adv. [f Over prep 
12+ Board sb,^ q.v. for Forms. Usually treated 
as two words to c 1600 ; hyphened to c 1800, as 
one word from late m i8th c] 

1 , Of motion. Over the side of a ship or boat, 
out of or from the ship into the water. 

c xooo .®LFRic Horn I 246 Hi t 5 a wurpon heora warn 
ofor bord la . B. E AUit. P C. 157 per watz bu!>y 
ouer horde bme to kest. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's l\ 
824 The theef fil ouer bora al sodeyiily ?gx4oo Morte 
Artk 3703 Alle Jie kene mene of kampe,knyghtes and oher, 
Killyd are colde dede, and castyne over burdez t 149^ 
Naved Acc Hen. VII (1896) 278 Rotteyn And for their 
ffehlenes cast ouer Borde. 157a Gascoigne Hearhes, Voy, 
Holland Wks (1587) 168 Whych cast the best fraight ouer- 
boord away, xdio Shake Temp ti u 126 , 1 escap'd vpon 
a But of Sacke, which the Saylors heaued o’re-boord. 1623 
Bp Hall Best Baigaine Wks, (1625) 520 At last turnd ouer- 
boord into a sea of Desperation 1745 P. Ihomas 
Anson's Voy. 17 The Pearl had thrown about 14 Ton of 
Water overboard 1762 FALComJzxShipzvrech 11 266 In such 
extremes, no moment should be lost But over-board, the 
camb'rous cannon tost 1869 Freeman Norm Cong III. 
xii 98 He fell overboard and was drowned 

b Beyond the side of the ship, outside the ship 
1823 J. Badcock Dom Amusem 80 He rigged out a spar, 
one end of which projected overboard 

2 , Jig esp in phr. To throw overboard, to cast 
aside, discaid, reject, renounce. 

X641 J Jackson True Evang T iii 193 That Religion 
which IS more turbulent, seditious, and stormy, let it be 
throwne over-boaid to lighten the ship of the Church. 2679 
Esiabl Test 9 They threw over-board all their Loyalty. 
183X Lamb£//a Ser 11 To Shade of Elhston, Ihe judge's 
ermine, the coxcomb’s wig , the snuShox A la Foppington^ 
all must overboard 

3 = Above-board ; plainly and openly 
1834 H O’Brien Round Towers Irel 327 To speak over- 
board, the lapses were to him ethically unavoidable 
Hence Overhoa rd 0. {mnee-wd.), to throw over- 
board 

XS85-6 Earl Leycester Corr (Camden) 312, 1 will rather 
be overthrowne by her majesties doings then overborded by 
their chuiles and tinkers 

Overboast to Over-boding . see Over-. 
O’verbo dy, sh [f. Over- 8 c + Body 6.] An 
upper or outer bodice. 

*573 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 235, 1 give vnto ye wyfe 
of Robait my soon my browne kyrtle with ye chamlet 
oveibodye, 16x5 in N Riding Rec (1884) II 98 Two men 
presented for stealing a woman’s overbody value Zd 1843 
E H Nqcl Richter's Flort/erPiecesll xix. 241 The first and 
last army whose uniform was a kind of fine over body. 

So t Overhody- coat Obs , an ephod. 

*535 Coverdale Exod, xxv. 7 Onix stones and set stones 
for the ouerbody cote and for the Brestlappe — i Sam 11 
18 Ihe childe was gyrded with an ouer body cote of lynnen 
+Overbo*dy, 0. nonce^wd, [f Over- 27 + 
Body sb or 0] trans. To give too miichi body 
lo, make excessively matenal. 

1641 Mil TON CA. Govt I (1851) 2 Till the Soule by this 
meanes of over-bodying hei selfe, given up justly to fleshl> 
delights, bated her wing apace downeward 

Overboil (favoiboi 1), 0. [Over- 5, 27.] 

1 tnfi'. To boil over ; to boil so as to overflow 
the pot, etc. Chiefly Jig 

x6it SvzED Hist Gi Brit ix. xx (1623) 972 Which made 
her spirits ouer-boyle with impatience x8x6 Byron Ck 
Har, HI Ixix, To keep the mind Deep m its fountain, lest it 
overboil, x868 Browning Ring ^ M vi 1119 No word, 
lest Crispi overboil and burst, 

i b. trans. To cause to boil over. Obs 
1687 Montague & Prior Hind P. Transv vz Till Pride 
of Empire, Lust, and hot Desire Did over-boile him, like 
too great a Fire 

2 . trans {p ver-boii.) To boil too much 
1584 CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 131 Fine meats in hot 
stomacks, be, as it were, over-boiled, when the grosser are 


but duely concocted a X643 W Cartwright Ordinary i 
111, They are A little over-boyl’d or so. 

O verboiTing, M sb. [f prec +-1N01.] A 
boiling over , an ebullition 
tt 1774 Harte Vision of Death Poems (1810) 3^/1 Or wild 
o'er-DOihng of ungovem’d health. x86x W. S Perry Hist 
Ch Eng I 111 126 This may perhaps have been a little over- 
boiling of spite 

So Overtoiling ppl boiling over ; fig exces- 
sively ardent or fervent. 

1504 Nashe Terrors of Night Wks (Grosart) III 257 
With anie ouerboyling humour which sourseth hiest in our 
stomackes 1670 Drvden isi Pi Conq of Granada Ded , 
A hero of an excessive and over-boiling coinage. 1682 — 
Dk Guise V 111, Do these o’erboilmg answeis suit the Guise ? 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Archti III 19/2 A proof of the over- 
boyling genius of the Painter a 18x4 Spaniards i n in N&o) 
Brit 'Jheatrelll 209 Restrain Thy over-boiling wrath 

O'Ver-boTd, [Over- 28,] Too bold, un- 
warrantably or nndnly bold; presumptuous. 

c 1530 Crt of Love 360 That I and alle Should ever drede 
to be too overbold Her to displese 1605 Shaks. Macb. ui. 
V 3 (Beldams) as you are, Sawey, and ouer-bold, how did 
you dare To Tiade and fraflicke with Macbeth? GX70X 
Wesley Husi. 4 Wives vu § 4 Wks. 1811 IX, 84 Why should 
a woman be so over bold as to call her husband, Tom^ Ned, 
Dtckt 1883 Strvenson Treas Isl, v xxii, I was going to 
do a foolish, over-hold act. 

O*ver-bo Idly^ odv, [Over- 30 ] In an ovei- 
bold manner, with too much boldness 
XS47 HomtUes i. Palling fo/u God 11 (1859) 89 They do 
overboldly presume of God's mercy and live dissolutely 
Scanderbeg Redtv iv. 60 [They] Killed two Gentlemen 
upon the place, who spake over-boldly against their Choice. 
x86o Trench Serm Westm Abb vu 73 It is not over- 
boldly said. 

O*ver-b0'ldLaes3. [Over- 29 c.] Excessive 
boldness, presumption, audacity. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut xlix. 292 God also would 
put me to shame for mine ouerboldnesse. <xx668 Davenant 
Epil Wks. (1673) 301 An over-boldness, rais’d from loo 
much fear 1846 Trench Mirac xvii (1862) 284 What of 
carnal overboldness theie was in it « 

Overbook, -bookish • see Over- 
Overbome(-b6oun),^// a. [pa pple, of Over- 
bear 0.] Borne down by supei 101 foi cc 01 prebsure ; 
oppressed . see Overbear 0. 

x6xx Speed Hist Gt, Brit vil vu 222 And euer bare as 
hard an band ouer the ouerborne Brilains 1762 J, Wool- 
man Wks (1840) 225 An oveiboine discontented reaper. 

t Over-boU'nd, 0.1 Ohs. rare^^. [cf. Bound 
0.3 Abound] Tosuperabound, » Oveb- 
ADOUND 0. Hence f Overbounding vbl sb 
1587 Golding De Momay xiv. 223 An ouerbounding of 
some melancholike humour 

Overbou nd, 0.^ raie. [f. Over- 5 + Bound 
0.2] tretns To bound or leap over, 

18x3 Shelley Q Mah ii 94 All prevailing wisdom o’er- 
bounds Those obstacles, of which an earthly soul Fears to 
attempt the conquest, 

t Over-bound, Gt/0. Ohs rare'^^. [Over- 10] 
Bound over or across (the sea). 

1669 N Morton New Eng Mem 124 (Cent ) They went 
away, the greater ship towing the lesser at her stern all 
the way over-bound 

Over-bounteous, etc see Over- 28. 
Over-bow (-bau ), 0 [Over- 27, i.] 

1 . trans, {p ver-hoztr) To bend in excess. 

1639 Fuller Holy War in xx (1647) 142 The best way 
to straighten what is crooked is to over-bow it 
2 {avejlmv') To arch over. 

1878 Dowden Studies in Literat 271 These poems are 
overbowed with the firmament of adult thought 

O‘ve3>bowed (-boa'd), a [f. Over- 28 + 
Bowed Jpl. a 2] (See quot ) 
iSq^Rneytl But II 378/2 An archer is said to be over- 
bowed when the power of his bow is above his command. 

Overbow er, 0 [Over- i ] trans. To form 
a bower over; to oveiaich 
1807 Southey EsprtellcPs Lett II 220 A pait [of a road) 
which was almost completely overbowered 1823 — IltU. 
Penins War II 440 Long and wide avenues weic over- 
boweied with elms 

Over-bowl to Overbranch: see Over- 
0 ’ver-bra*ve, a [Over- 28] Too brave; 
very brave (in negative consti uctioiib) ; I* exccsbively 
splendid or showy {obs ). 

a 1653 Gouge Comm IJeh xi 37 (1655) 230 This sheweth 
the vanity of over-bi ave and costly appirell Mod It wasn’t 
over-brave of him to attack such a little boy 

t Over-hrawe, Obs. [Over- 21] trans. 
To play the ' brave * over , lo treat with bravado 
1624 Ford Sun's Darling i i. Knaves ovtr-brave wise 
men, while wise men stand with cap and knee to fools 
X63X Braiiiwait Whwisies^Gamester’i'^ Hee so ovei -braves 
and abuseth the poor dice. 

Overbray to Over-break • see Over- 21, 9. 
Over-brea*tlie, 0 [f Over- 22, 8 ] 
fl trans To put out of breath Ohs 
1589 Warner Ad. Eng, AEneidos 165 Least (perhaps) 
I ouer-breathe tby tickled Conceite with more selfe-hking 
than 15 expedient a 1783 H Brooke Fax-Chase Poems 
(i8io) 438/2 O’er-breath'a we come where, 'twixt impending 
hiU^ Ran the joiut current of two gurgling rills. 

2 zntr. To breathe over Hence Overbrea th- 
ing vhl. sh 

Z802W Taylor m Robberds I 419 Young acolytes 
were sweetenmg with incense the warm over-breathings of 
thronging devotion. 
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Over-bred, Overbreed, see Over- 27 b, 27. 
tOverbre'de, v. Obs, [OE. ofcrhr&dan^ f 
ofcr- Over- 8 + hkdan, Brede, to spread out] 
t tails To overspiead, cover all over. 

C897 K. ^Blfrld Gregory's Past. C xlv 336 Swje se 
iiicbeani ofersceadoS ?ast laud..ac land bid eall unnU 
sw® he hit oferbrffit c 1205 Lay 19045 Wes jjat hmewurUe 
bed A 1 mid palle ouer br^ fci27S ouer sprad] f 1400 
Seg-e ye? us (E E. '1 S) 600 So vas ]>e bent ouer biad, 
blody by-runne With ded bodies aboute 

t Over-brrbe, Ois. [Over- 11,20.] tram. 
To gam over by bnbery ; to bribe over again 
x6x8 Bolton PVo? us (1636) 162 lugurtha so over-bribed his 
Array also, that he got the Victory 1748 I^ichardson 
Clarissa (1811) III 116 He who would be bnbed to tmder> 
take a base thing by one, would be over bnbed to retort the 
baseness 

Overbri'dge, » [f. Over- 5 + Bridge v i] 
tram. To make a bridge over; to bndge over. 

e zooo JiLip«icIIo?n, II 304 )Ja bet Maxentius mid miccluni 
swicdome oferbncgian aa ea, eal mid scipum x8o5 
WoRDSW Prelude v, 348 These mighty workmen Who, 
with a broad highway have overbridged The fioward chaos 
of futurity 1874 F H Laing in Ess. Eeltjg" ^ Lit Ser, 111. 
246 An infinite gulf, which can never be overbndged 

0 *ver-bri*dge, sh [Over- i d,] A bridge 
over a railway, as distinct from a subway or 
a road over which the railway crosses. 

1878 F S Williams Mull. Ratho X74 There were many 
of the overbridges that would need to be rebuilt 1808 
Engineeruie Mag^ XVI 77 The access would be by a sub- 
way, and, if in cutting, by an over-bndge 

O’ver-bri'ght, a. [Over- 28] Excessively 
bright ; too bnght, 

tS^ Golding De Mortiay xiv aop We forbid them to 
beholde the thmges that are ouerbnght 1830 Tenn\son 
Isabel X Eyes not down dropt nor over bnght. i86x Miss 
Braddon Lady Lisle xxiv, I don't see that you're any of 
you such an over-bnght lot. 

Overbri*m, v. [Over- 5.] 

1 . inir. To overflow at the brim; to bnm over. 
(Said of the liquid or the vessel ) Mostlyy^. 

1607 Barksted Mirrha (1876) 57 And ere night you will., 
orebnm with your teares 1817 Scott Harold iii vui, 
When 'i^ns that rage to over-brim, i8a6 — Woodst xxix, 
If the pitcher shall overbrim with water z8to Webb Goethe's 
Faust in vui 172 Whene'er he drained its measure, His 
eyes would overbnm. 

2 . trans. To flow over the bnm of 

18x8 Keats Endymion i 137 Each having a white wicker, 
overbnmm’d With April's tender > oungluig& xSyi BRO^\ n- 
iNG Pr Hohensi. 563 The liquor that o'erbrims the cup 
Hence Overbri mmed ^pl a , Overbri'imning 
vhl sb. 2aAppl. a. 

1830 Tennyson Cofi/tss, Sensii Mind 113 That grace 
Would drop from his o’erbnmming love, As manna on my 
wilderness. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 58 Through his 
misty, o’erbrimmed eye 1858 Hawthorne Ft ^ It yntls 
II 197 The overbrimming of thn town in generations sub- 
sequent 

O'Yerbri mmed, a. [Over- 3.] Having a 
brim that projects or hangs over. 

x8x4 Scott Wav. xxxv, He . touched solemnly, but 
slightly, his huge and overbrimmed blue bonnet 

t Overbrimif, v. Obs lan. [Over- 10] 
trans. To brmg over or across (Prop, two words.) 

a X300 Cursor MI 6950 Til he folk had ouerbr^ht [«/ r 

ouer brojt] In-to laud bat b^i sogbU 16x5 Chapman 
Odyss xvi 633 What in my way chanced 1 may over-bnng. 
Over-Tbroil ; see Over- 29 b 
OverBroO'di [Over- i ] trans. To brood 
or hover over. 

x8x8 Milman Savior 115 To rise, and o'er-brood The dim 
and desert beacon of revenge x86s Whittier Eternal 
Goodness 25 Ye see the curse which overbroods A world of 
pain and loss 

+ O’verbrow , sb. Obs [Over- id] Eyebrow. 
c 2000 Sojr Leeckd 111 , 188 Maeden [h®f 5 ] tacn on ofer- 
bra we swibratu x 5 SS Eden Decades 287 A foule of darke 
coloure with redde ouerbrowes 1561 Hollybush Horn 
AMotJu 3 Good to use, specially for ouerbrowes and eyeliddes 

OverBrow, ©. [Over- i] trans To over- 
hang like a brow Hence Overbrow mg ppl a, 
174a Collins Ode Poet Char 58 Strange shades o'erbrow 
the valhes deep 18x4 Southey Roderick xiv 58 Beneath 
the overbrowing battlements 1824 Longf Woods in Winter 
If The hill That ovei brows the lonely vale 
OverBrowned to OverBubble : see Oybr- 
Overbuild (^ivoibi Id, du vai-), V. Pa. t and 
pple. overbuilt, [Over- i, 8 , 27 ] 

1 trans. To build over or upon, to cover 01 
surmount with a building or structure. Chieflyy^. 

X649 G- Daniel Trinarck , Hen» IV. ccxci. When lustice, 
by Ambition over-built, Is fronted with new Tuixetts. 1784 
CowPER Task III, 193 Sage, erudite, profound, Tembly 
aich’d, and aquiline his nose, And overbuilt with most 
impending brows 1857 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xi, 47 Some 
men overbuild their nature with books 

2 To build too much or to excess 

x64a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. in. vii 168 Who by over- 
building their houses have dilapidated their lands, 17x3 
C'tess Winchelsea Mtsc Poems 124 'Twas not to save 
the Charge That in this over-bmlding Age, My House u'as 
not more large. 

3 . To build too much upon , to erect more build- 
ings than are required upon (an area), 

x6oi HoLLAN»/’A?/y 1. 554 Prouided alwaies, that a mans 
land he not ouer-built. x8(S4 Webster, Overbuilt ^ built 
too much ; having too many buildings; as an overbuilt part 
of a town. x^S Chicago Advance ai Nov. 737/1 A city 


which has been over-built, which has * superfluous' houses 
and flatb by the block and mile 
Overbulh: see Over- 22 
O'verbu'rdeu, -burthen, [OvEB-29d,id ] 

1 Excessive burden j excess of burden 

1579-80 North Plutarch <1657 » 42 The vitall spirits not 
being kept downe, or spieade abroad by the quantity or 
over-burden thereof [meat], do enlarge themselves a x6x8 
Sylvestlr yob rrtuviphant iv, 440 Who hath dispos’d 
the upper Spouts and Gutters, Wherebj the Aire his over- 
burthen tttteri»? 1893 Daily NcilsZ Feb 5/1 T he overburden 
of work m the House of Commons makes the effort to get 
real business done a mere struggle and scramble. 

2 . Mining^ etc. The overl>mg clay, rock, or 
other matter which has to be remoxed in quarry- 
ing or mining, m order to get at the deposit v\orkcd. 

*8sS J- R Leifchild Cormoall MItnes 25 Ihe quantity of 
* over bur then’, or waste, removed, has been upwards of 
200,000 tons. 2894 Times 27 Feb. 10/3 TEe overburden is 
a reddish clay soil of an average depth of 10 ft 

O verbu rden, -bn'rthen, v. [Over- 27 ] 
Irans To put too great a burden or weight upon; 
to burden too much ; to overload, overcharge 
2533 Morf Confut. Tindede Wk& 824/r, 1 neither wd for 
so plain a matter ouerburdem the reader in this boke, writh 
the .. rehersvug of euerye place. <2x584 AIontcomerie 
Cherne ^ Sfae 1041 The walk ones that oreburdenit bein* 
X72S Pope Odyss. xi 379 The earth o'erburtheii'd groan'd 
beneath their weight Albertis Archil I s6/x I 

To avoid over-burthening the Arch x88i Raymond Mining I 
Gloss f OvcrburdcHf to charge m a furnace too much ore * 
and flux in pro^rtion to the amount of fuel 1885 Spectator 
25 July 976/2 Mr, Leland does not overburthen his..mythi> I 
end legends with comment 

Hence 0 vexbii*rdened, -burtEenea ppl a.\ \ 
O verbti*rd6zdzigr, -bu rthening z^bt sb. and ppt a.; | 
whence O-verbu xdeniiig^ adv. I 

17x3 C'tess Winchelsea Mfisc Poems 240 The Miser | 
fears the *over-burthened Floor 187Z-4 J. Thomson City 
Dread/ Nt ix. u, 1 he hugeness of an o\ erburthened wain 1 
X580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong s.v Affaissemenif A t 
sbnnkmg vnder a great burthen, an ^ouerburthenmg 1851 1 
R. Nesbit in J. M. Mitchell Mem xil (1858) 303 Mr James | 
Mitchell's ^overburdening duties. 1865 Mrs Whitney ) 
svorthys x\iii, Not officiously or *overbuideningly; there 
were kindnesses accepted, even asked for, in return 

O'ver-bu'rdexLSome, -bu-rthensome, a. 

[Over- 28 ] Excessively burdensome. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist World iv. iii. § ii 230 Eumenes did 
not onelj thmkeall carriages to be ouer-burdensome, but the 
number of his men to he more troublesome than auaileable 
xSzo Scott Mfotuist Introd , The shopkeeper his custom 
was by no means over-burdensome. XS83 W Morris in 
Mackail Life (1899) II 99 All men may live at peace, and 
free from over-buidensorae anxiety. 

Overbti'm,v. [Over- 21, 27.] 

1 1 trans To bum down ; to overthrow by fire. 
x6i6 T. Adams Forest of Thoms Wks 1862 II. 471 
A strong engine set to the walls of purgatory, to overturn 
them, and overbum them with the lire of hell 

2 {p ver-bu m) To burn too much or to excess 
1707 Mortimer Ilusb (1721) I 82 In burning of the Turf, 

J ou must take care not to over bum it. .for the over-burning 
of It to white Ashes, wastes the nitrous Salt c 286$ Letup by 
in Ctre Sc I 129/1 The supply of .air is too great, and the 
gas is overburnt 

So O verbu ruing M. sb . ; O verbu ming ppl. 
a , excessively bummg or ardent (whence O'ver- 
bu. rniaglyflwu.tOYer-ardently), OTerbtfxnt/^/ a. 

X707 *Over-buramg [see sense 2] x^9 Johnston 

Agric 260 IW over-burning, clays lose their fertilising virtues, 

T B 2 ./K Pnmaud Fr. Acad. (1589) 449 When a man 
seeketh after any of (hem with an "overburning desire 
X303 R. Brunnd Nandi Synne 7203 And ouher spyces haj? 
glotonye, To ete >y mete *otter brennynglye, 1834 Bni. 
Hush. 1 30s Lime .if burnt with too violent a fire will not 
slake, and becomes useless, or what is termed ^over-burnt, 
and, in some places dead-hme. 1837 J, T. Smith tr. Vtcai's 
MIortars Z15 A dark red, or purplish colour, similar to that 
of an over-burnt brick. 

Overburst : see Over- 5 b. 

Overlltisy (oii'vsibi 21), a. [Over- 28 ] Ex- 
cessively busy; too much occupied; esp that 
busies himseli too much or is obtrusively officious. 

X340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 1095, I bald {mt man noght 
witty, pat about J>c world is over bysy. i6xa Woodall 
Su?g Mate \^s. (1653) 5 , 1 wish young Artists not to be 
over-busie in raising the fractured Craniunu a X64X Bp 
Mountacu Acts iS* Mfon (1642) 264 She should doe wdl, not 
to be over-busie in matters that concerned her not 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II 764/1 A troublesome and 
overbusy man 

So 0 verbu'sily adv.^ too busily. 

C1440 yacoPs Wetl X42 pis wose of glotouye is v fote 
biede, pat is, ouyrtymely, outeragely, ouerbastely, ouyT- 
deyntuously, & ouerbesyly x668 Lotui Gaz. No. 281/4 The 
French at Madagascar, having overbusily engaged them- 
selves , in a war between the Neighbouring Princes, 

O’Verbu'syt [Over- 27 ] trans To busy 
too much ; to engage or occupy too assiduously. 
Hence O verbu sied ppL a. 

X586 Ferne Bias. Centne 142 Had not our Cuttor ouer- 
busied himself. 1644 Milton ydgm Bucer 159 Bucer is 
more large than to be read by overbusied men. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Faith Garittey xxxvu 330 The errand-boys in the 
shops were ovrarbusied and uncertain 

Overbuy, ». [Otok- a( 5 , 33, 4, 1 1 ] 
f 1 , tram. To buy at too high a price; to pay 
too much for Obs. 

c X430 Ptljp^ LyfManhode iv ix (i860) 180 If men made 
of you saal^ mihte no man livinge ouerbigge yow, ne loue 
yow to michel. 2530 Palscr, 647/3, I overbye, I bye a 


I Ihyncie above the price it is w or the 1639 Fuller Holy 
j ffar iv xwiii (1S4U) 239 ConceiMng bo ton\eni(.nt a 
nurchaxie could not he o%cr-hought x6<5a Pi ity Joais 21 
I he farmer for haste ibfori-ud to undcr-scllhis corn, and tlie 
King IS ftneed to o\erbu> his provihions. 1700 DryliFv 
Ep to y. Driden 138 And ne, when want ruiuires, is truly 
w ise, W ho slights not foreign aid, nor oyci bu>$. 

2 . rejl. and znlr. To buy bejond one’s means, or 
to too great an extent 

274s Del’oe's I ng Vriidesman^i (1641)! 37 If the trades- 
nmii over))u>s hini'^clf, the jiayments perhaps come due too 
soon for him, the goods not being sold, 
j 1 3 . To buy off ; to procure the release of (any 
' one) by payment. Obs. 

xs . Priests of Pehlis tn Pinkerton Scot. Poems Repr, I. 
X2 The theif ful wuill hL wil himself OYerby; Quhen the leill 
man into the lack wil ly. 

1 4 , To buy over to one’s side. Oh. 

X709 Mrs Mynlev Secret Mem (1736) HI, 169 The 
Enipeior had no Money, to bestow upon Iheodecta, by 
which they might ha\e over-bought the Empress, 
0 *ver-l>y|U(/w. iSV. and/(<;r/// dud. Alsoower-, 
owre-by. [f Over adv. 7, 5 + By adv ] Over or 
across the way; at or to a place at a short distance 
across ; at or to the house or place opposite. 

1768 Ross Helenore 76 (Jam) Quo* she unto the sheal, 
step j^e o'erby x8x6 Scott Bl Divarf Some canny boj s 
waiting for me down amang the sbaws, owerby 1825 
BROCKETTiT C. Glass , Ovoer-by, over the way xM Mlnbo 
Lost Pibroch 279 lE D. D ) They told me at the ferry over- 
by Mlod. Sc Our neighbours ow er-by have lent us a hand. 

Overcackle v see Over- 22 
Overca'liopyi v. [Over- i.] trans. To 
foim a canopy o\cr; lo extend over or cover as or 
with a canopy. 

x5^ Shaks Mids H II. i 251 Quite oner cannoped with 
lusaous woodbine, With sweet muske roses, and with 
Eglantine. 1623 Cockerayi, Ouefcano/ie, to couer. 1742 
Gray On Spring ii, Where’er the rude and moss grown 
beech O'er-canopies the glade. 1870 Bryant Iliad xin 38 
On the summit of th* Olympian mount He sat o'ercanopied 
by golden clouds. 

Overeap, -capable, -cape : see Over-. 
O-ver-ca pitalize, [Over- 27.] trans To 
fix or estimate the capital of (a joint-stock com- 
pany, etc.) at too high an amount; to mve or 
ascribe too great a capital value to (an inSistnal 
undertaking, etc.), esp. when forming it into a joint- 
stock concern. 

X890 Pall Mall G. 22 Feb. i/a Was the business over- 
I capitalized or was it not? 1897 Review of Rev, 55 The 
I prev alent habit of overcapitalizing such corporations. 

I Hence O-vercapitalized ppL a., Oweroapital- 
iza*tiou. 

x88a Rep, io Ho Repr. Prcc. Met U. S 437^ The over- 
. capitalization of wholly undeveloped and but imperfectly 
I opened mines. 1898 Daily Hews 9 June 3/2 His over- 
c^italised companies began to decline. 
Over-captiouB, etc. ; see Over- 28. 
0*ver-caTe,J^. [Over- 29 d.] Too much care, 
undue or excessive care. 

XS99 Sandys Europse Spec (1632) ao6 The world having 
extinguished the care of the pubTike good, by an over-care 
of their private 1751 Eliza Heyvvoop Betsy 'Ihougktlesi 
HI. 7 It was only his over-care to please her. 

0”ver-caTefiil, (I. [Over- 28] Too careful, 
excessively careful. Hence Overoarefully, -ness. 

a 1591 H Smith Semu (1592) 988 If we bee carefull, wee are 
ouer carefull, 1597 Shake, a Hen. IV, iv v 68 The foolish 
ouer-carefuU Fathers. *648 Petit, JSastern Ass. sx We 
are not overcarefull, whether we live, or whether we die, 
1842 Manning iSVv;;/ (1848) 1 . 359 Over-careful about money, 
or fretful in a low estate 1852 Thackd^y Esmond iii 11. 
x88x Chicago Advaiue 18 May 312 Without over-careful- 
ness as to the future. 

Over-careless, etc : see Over- 28, 

O ver-ca*ring, a. [Over- 28 b] Canng too 
much ; excessively anxious. 

1766 CHALKI.EY Wks 44a He would have ns without an 
incumbered and over-coring Mind 
t O'vercark, sb Obs. [Over- 29 ] An over- 
charge ; an extra load or burden. 

<2x300 Cursor M 9843 Oueicark 0 kind had )ie tan, And 
kind was to tober wan. 

tOverca*rk, w Obs. [Oyer- 27 ] 

1 . trans. To overcharge, overweight 

<izx3oo CuisorM. 9834 Man mai find a barn ouercarked 
sua wit kind, pat [has] thre fete and handes thre 

2 . To burden with exccbsive charges ; to oppress. 
*393 Langl. P. PL C. IV 472 Shal no>er kyngnekny^t, 

constable ne nieyre Ouer-cark pe comune^ 

So f O’ver-oa*rkful, O’ver-ca xkiufir ctdjs.^ troub- 
ling oneself too much, over-anxious. 

c X440 Plcock Repr, in, xv. 377 Ouer thou^lful and ouer 
c.aikful and ouerm>Ghe louyng toward them. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, viii 111 § 23 Diss waded.. from being solicitously 
over-carking for the future. 

Over6airry(“k£B'xi),v "Hovrrare. [Over- io, 

] 

fl. trans To carry over or across; to convey 
to the other side ; to transport Obs. 

X38a Wyclif Wisd x. 18 He ouercariede them [1388 bar 
hem ouer] thur^ ful myche water 15x3 Douglas Mneis vr 
XL 30 How mony seis ourcareit in thi barge, 
b. To carry or convey beyond the proper ^oint. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W Afnca X93 We stop to pick up 
cargo, or discharge over^jarried cargo Mod. (Railway 
Guard) *Are you the gentleman that was oyer.carried to 
Louth this evening?’ 
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2 . To carry (action or proceedings) too far, 
overdo , to do more than carry, 

1606 Birkic Kti k-Buriall vi B iv, According to the forked 
foly vsed lu buriall, which either is contemned, or else 
ouercaried in pomp 1823 Chalmers Pauperism Wks 
1839 XVI 236 The point has not only been earned j but 
greatly over-earned 

+ 3 Jig" To carry (a person) beyond the hounds 
of moderation, or into error, etc ; to cany away. 

*579 Fenton Grncctard^ (1618J 2S0 PublSce respects fell 
not so strongly into consideration, but that they were ouei- 
carried with priuate interests. 1648 Bp Hall Select 
Thoughts § 89 Their appetite over carries them to a mis- 
conceit of a particular good 

ahsoh 1617 Hicron IVks II 273 Zeale, not guided by 
knowledge, may soone ouer-carry 

f OvercaTve* v Oh, In 4 -kerve. [Oveb- 
10 ] To cut across, intersect. 

t?i39i Chaucer Astral 1 § ai This zodialc ouer-lcerueth 
the equinoxial , and he ouer kerueth hym again in euene 
parties 

Overcast (oa vojkast), s&, [f. Overcast v or 

/. a.] 

A person or thing that is cast away, ' thrown 
over*, or rejected; an outcast 03 s, exc dtaL 
1569 Golding Henm^es Post, Ded 3 All Estates, from 
the Magistrate to the pooie afiUcted overcast among men. 
x868 Salmon Gowodean 70 (£ D D ) Gipsy ow’rcost found 
stickm* in the fen. 

2 . Something cast or spread over; a covering, 
coating ; a cloud covenng the shy 01 part of it, as 
in dull or threatening weather (also^) 

1686 Goad Celest Bodies 1 iil 10 [If not a Fog] something 
cognate to it, a little Frost perliaps, or thin Overcast. 
lyjB Mitchell tr Karsteds Min. Leshean Mus, 284 
Scaly lion Ore as a very thin overcast. 1809 Malkin 
Gtl Bias V 1 P 25 The lowering overcast of his swarthy 
aspect. 189s Dcaly Neojs 27 June 3/1 Ihe dangerous 
formation of clouds that fringed the overcast of steel blue. 

t8. A reckoning or calculation above the true 
amount. Ohs 

177X Connect Col, Bee (1B85) XIII 483 There was an 
overcast made by the listers upon the grand levy of the year 
1761, of the sum of j^427 o a 1772 lofd XIII 579 Abate- 
ments for over-cast of the list shall be made 

4 r Mtmng, A bridge which carries one subter- 
ranean an -passage over another. 

1867 Morning Star 12 Jan ^ We went up the board-gate 
to the overcast or archway supportinga road wayabove, and 
we found that standing, but an overcast further on near the 
ending was blown down 

5 . I^eedlewoi k, = Overcasting, overcast work. 
1801 Weldods Praci Needlewk VI. No. 68 13/1 When 

working the overcast be careful to make each stitch as nearly 
as can be the same in size 

6, Comb Overcast-sliaff (see quot.) ; overoast- 
stitoh. (see Overcast 0. 7). 

*7^ Falconer Diet Marine (1789), Over‘Casi-staJ^,z, scale, 
or measuie, employed by shipwrights to determine the 
diHerence between, the curves of those timbers which aie 
placed near thegreatest breadth, and those which aresituated 
near the evtiemitiea of the keel, where the floor rises and 
grows narrower. 

Overcast (^«vajka*st), » Forms: see Over 
and Cast, [Ovee- 6, etc, : see below.] 

1 . irans. To overthrow, overturn, cast clown, upset 
{ht and fg^, Obs, cxc. dial, [Over- 6.] 

a X22S Ancr R, 275 pet nis, . nout monlich, auh is wum- 
monheh, eS to ouerkesten. a 1300 Cursor M 14733 [lesiis] 
pair hordes ouerkest, pair penis spilt CX440 Becius (Laud 
MS. 559 If rob), His travaylle thus was ouer caste 1548 
Udall Brasm, Par Pref sb, Honey is waloweish and 
ouercisteth the stomake, if it be plenteously taken by it 
selfe alone 1710 Swift On Lit. House ly Churchyard 6 
Once on a tune a western blast. At least twelve inches over- 
cast 1873 Murdoch Done Lyre 7 (E. D D ) Theekit 
stacks the bangster blast Had ^aken as 'twad them owrecasL 
t b. To turn over. Ohs, 

c 1430 Two Cookerydtks 49 Opyn hem a-bowte pemyddel ; 
and ouer-cast pe openyng vppon pe lede [= lid] XS70 Satir, 
Poems Reform, xx 46 Aula bukis quha will ouer cast. 

2 . To cast or throw (something) over or above 
something else Now rare, [Over- i, 8.] 

c?X330 R BRUNNsC^m; (1810) 70 To bank ouer pe sond, 
plankes pei ouer kast X470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi, A 
Faucon . flewe vnto the elme to take her perche, the lunys 
ouer cast aboute a bough c 1580 Sidney Ps, xvi iv, Night 
with his black wing Sleepy Darkiies doth orecast 1742 
Pope Dune, iv 289 Thro School and College, thy kind 
cloud o'ercast, Safe and unseen the young iEneas past. 
188 . R. G. H[ill] Voices m Solitude is Thou , on my 
brightest days dost overcast A pleasmg melancholy. 

3 To cover, overspread, overlay {wiili some- 
thing). Now rare in geneial sense. [Over- 8.] 

*390 Gower C<nif I. 323 Thei ne mihte Ins hand ascape, 
That he his fyr on hem ne caste • , her herte he overcaste 
To folwe thilke lore ProinP Parv, 372/2 Ovyr 

caste, or ovyr \\y\\yii,fyeteciuSf couiecius, 1497 Churchw, 
Ace. St,MaryHtlli Land (Nichols 1797) 94 A lode of lome 
to ovircast the floore. 1377 Hammer Anc, JBccl Hist (1619) 
427 There is a loft overcast with the like rouffe x6o8 
Sylvester Dn Bartas ir iv. iii Schism 1043 Her head 
With dust and ashes is all over cast. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Over<asii to case or line a Wall with Stone, 
etc. X807 J Barlow Columb, i. ax He saw the Atlantic 
heaven with light overcast 

4 sfec. To cover or overspread with clouds, or 
with something that darkens or dulls the surface. 
Most fiequently mfa, fph , ; usually of the weathei . 

CX2M Behett^jg in S Eng Leg, I. X46 Ouer-cast heois 
With pis cloudene. c 1395 St, Edmund 354 in E, E, P, (x86a} 


80 pe gnslikeste weder pat mijte beo ouercaste al pan toun. 
1330 Palsgr 64B/1 Se howe soone the sonne is overcaste for 
all the fayie mornyng 1SS9 W Cunningham Cosmogr 
Glasse 110 The skie is ouer cast with cloudes. 1633-56 
Cowley Daoideis n 684 But Prophets anCTy Blood over- 
cast his Day 172a De Foe PUxgue (Rtldg) 270 A dark 
Cloud overcasts the Air 1846 Grots Greece (xSda) 11 
XL 349 The fair sky was immediately overcast. 

Jig To overshadow, render gloomy, darken, 
c X386 Chaucer Knt 's T, 678 Right so kan geery Venus 
over caste The hertes of hir folk, 1571 Golding Calznn on 
Ps, XI. s When sorowfull confusion of thinges overcasteth 
them with darknesse X614 Raleigh Hist IVorld iii (1634) 
SI Xerxes prayed Artabanus not to over-cast those joyes 
with sad remembrances 1725 Pope Odyss. xviii 181 Stung 
to the soul, o’ercast with holy dread. x8so W R Williams 
Relig Prog (1854) 210 It IS his loss of this [holiness] that 
overcasts the eternal world and makes the expected vision 
of God one of terror. 

6 tntr. To become overspread with clouds ; to 
become dark or gloomy. ? Ohs exc dial 
c X400 Desir, Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast into kene 
stormes, Full wodely the wnides wackont aboue, 15x1 
Guylfordb Pilgr (Camden) 67 The wether bygan to ouer- 
caste wdi rayne, wynde, thondre X655 Gurnall Chr, in 
Aim I. 342 What day dimes so fair, that over-casts not 
before mgnt ? 1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 333 
In the evening it overcast and grew cloudy 1900 Norfolk 
Dud, (E D. D.), It’s overcasting for raia 
1 6 tratis. To transform. Ohs [Over- 10 ] 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) I 225 pere was at Rome a 
bole of bras in pe schap of lupiter ouercast and schape. 

7 . Needlework, To throw rough stitches ovei 
a raw edge or edges of cloth to prevent unravelling; 
to sew over and over ; also, to strengthen or adorn 
such an edge by buttonhole- or blanket-stitch ; in 
Embroidery^ to cover overlaid threads or outlines 
by smooth and close oversewn stitches. [Over- 5.] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Over^casiy , to whip a Seam, 
as Taylors do 18x9 Metropolis II 116 whilst a tailoi, and 
m the act of over-cabting a button-hole. X879 Atcherley 
Boerland. 258 The vein [is] closed by passing a pin trans- 
versely through the cut edges, and overcasting it with a hair 
plucked from the beast’s tail, iSgt WeldodsPract NeecUemk, 
Vl No. 69 8/a Run a thread of cotton in darning stitch 
upon the line of tracing , and overcast this in tiny close 
stitches of even size 1893 Ibid VIII. oo 9/2 A nariow 
margin , is filled with threads darned tolerably thickly , and 
these threads are afterwards overcast, or sewn smoothly over 

8. To sum up in excess of the correct amount ; 
to over-estimate. ? Obs [Over- 26.] 

162a Bacon Hen Vfl 17 The King, in his accompt of 
eace, and calmes, did much ouer-cast his fortunes. 1765 J 
ngersoll Lett Stamp- Act (1766) 49 ’Tis most likely we 
rather under than overcast the probable Amount of it 

9 . To throw off (illness or misfortune) , to get 
over Sc, [fig from Over- 5 ] 

i8zo Scott Mowxst xiv, See that the led slag does not 
gaul you as he did Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast 
the wound that he took from a buck’s horn Mod Sc She 
hes gotten what she’ll never owercast 

10 Bowls. Qintr,) To cast beyond the jack. 
(Also pass, m same sense ) ? Ohs [Over- 13 ] 
x6xx CoTGR. s. V Passit le sins passim I am gone, or ouei- 
cast, I haue throwne ouer, at Bowles, etc i68i W Robeut- 
ucan Phraseol Gen (1693)964, I am overcast at bowls , tdtia 
meiantyect, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Over-cast^ to 
throw beyond the Jack m Bowling. 
0 *verca*St(stressvar.),///.^ [Pa pple- ofprec.] 

1 . Cast away, overthrown, etc. * see the verb. 

1569 [see Overcast 1] x688 R IAosm-e. Armoury va, 

243/1 A Spaniel licking of the overcast Cieam from the 
Churn-side 1839 I Taylor Anc Chr I 11 221 Invited 
to accept the overcast Christianity of Chiysostom. 

2 . Of the weather . Clouded over, dull, gloomy. 

1625 Bacon Ess^ Gardens (Arb) 564 For the Morning, 

and the Euening, or Ouer-cast Dayes 1835 W Irving 
Tour Pratnes 284 It was a law overcast night 
8 Needlewolk, Sewn or embroidered by over- 
casting Ovei cast stitch^ the stitch by which 

overcasting is done ; see piec. 7. 

1891 Weldon's Pract Needlewk VI No 68 xa/i Overcast 
outline Overcast stitch is a favourite outline for fine work 
Ibid, No. 69 10/2 The outline is embroidered in smooth 
overcast stitch, 

4 That IS in excess of the correct amount. 

X892 Daily News 17 Dec 7/4, I generally kept the over- 
cast money foi a few days and tlien gave some of it to Mr H 

Overca'stiug, vhl sb [f. Overoast v + 
-iNG 1 ] The action of the verb Overcast. 

1 . The action of casting over or upon, or of 
covenng or coating with something; spec, the 
coating of hnck or stone work with plaster 
1483 Cath Angl 263/1 0\iexc3&\.yri%yohdu€ctOy6bd-ucUts 
1599 in Willis & Clanc Cambridge (1B86) II 478 For the 
overcasting of the stone wall. Ihd. 486 For the over- 
casting of the greate Tower 10 dayes xxs x6ox Holland 
Pltny 1 314 Some are husie m building, others in plaistering 
and ouercasting. 

+ b. Used to render L. tniersectio^ intersection 
( s= throwing over or across). Ohs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP R viii xl (I’ollexn, MS ), By 
oute castynge, and strecchynge and ouercastynge. .of bemis, 
lygt bryngep forjae all pmges. 

1 2 . The action of overthrowing ox castmg down ; 
upsetting Ohs, 

*497 Nseoal Ace. Hen, VII (1896) 129 Poudre brent in 
the botonx of the Tour of Alton for the spedy ouercasting of 
the same ^ 1552 Elyot Diet , Malachia the longyng of 
women with cnilde, and ouercastynge of theyr stomacke, if 
thei haue not that they longe for. 


3 . A covering with or as with clouds ; an over- 
shadowing, darkening {}it andj^"). 

1598 Florto, NehhOy a cloude, an ouei casting of the skie 
x6xo Barrough Metlu Physick viii (1639) 446 Qualimng 
and overcasting of the heart 1875 BrDroRD Sailor's Pocket 
Bk iv (ed 2) 86 An overcasting of murky vapour. 

4 . Needlework (See Overcast v 7 ) 

188s Brietzcke & Rooper Plain Needlezvk. I 20 Over- 
casting IS used to prevent raw edges of mateiials from 
getting unravelled Welded s Pract Needleiuk VIII. 

No. 00. 9^ l*he outliue of this pretty leaf is defined in 
raised overcasting 1894 Ibid IX No. 106 6/2 It is the 
custom to put an overcasUng of buttonhole stitch round 
the edge of blankets to ensure against unravelling and also 
to add to Its good appearance 
Overca sting, d:. [f as prec + -irg 2.] 
That overcasts see the veib 
1837 Ware Lett fr Palmyra xvl (i860) 409 No over- 
casting shadows which at all disturb your peace, 
Over-casual, etc • see Over- 28. 
Overca’tcli, it, Ohs exc dial, [Over- 14 ] 

1 . trans To overtake, * catch up ’ 

1570 Levins Mamp 38/21 To ouercatebe, assepn, 1596 
Spenser/?’ Q iv vii 31 She sent an ariow forth with mighty 
draught. That in the very dore him overcaught x8 
Lahee Owd Yem (Laiicash Dial ) 9 (E D. D ) It ud o tak'n 
a hunter to o’ercatch him 

1 2 . fig. To * catch % ensnare, deceive, outwit Ohs, 
*577 Whetstone Life of Gascoigne^ Hypocrisie a man may 
over catch 1622 Breton Strange Neives (1^9) 13/1 For 
feare the Ducke with some odde crafL, the Goose might 
ouercatch. 

O’ver-cau-tion. [Over- 29 d.] Too great 
caution, excessive caution 
X77S Mrs Delahy in Ltje 4- Carr Ser ii II xo8 My 
ovei-caution prevented my doing just what you wanted 
x886 American XII 189 A strange commentary on their 
habitual overcaution 

Over-cautions, a [Over- 28.] More 
cautious than is needful, too cautious. 

1706 Phillips, Oifer-cautious, too wary, too heedful, 1712 
Addison Sped No 29s V 7 It is observed of over-cautious 
Generals, that they never engage in a Battle without securing 
a Retreat 1836-41 Brande Chem (ed, 5) 55 An over- 
cautious modesty which marked all his proceedings 
Hence Ovei-cautiously adv ; Overcautious- 
xtess. 

1847 Webster, Overcautiously 1895 Funk, Overcautious- 
ness 

t O ver-ce*SS, z' Ohs [Over- 27] To rate, or 
assess too highly Hence f O ver-ce ssing vbl sb, 
161X CoTGR , Surtanx, an ouer cessing, oucr-raling Siir- 
iaxd, ouer-cessed, .surchaiged 

Over-chafed see Over- 27 b. 
t O vercha'Uge, ^ Ohs, [Over- 10.] trails 
To change into somttlung else, or into another 
condition , to transmute Hence f Overoha nging 
vhl, sb , transmutation. 

c 1375 Sc Leg Saints xxxiu {George) 772 Hot gyf sume 
ciistme mane had Jie Ourchangit |?is [=thus] for to Icf me, 
1382 Wyclif Jos 1 17 T he fadir of ligtis aneniis whom is not 
oueichaunginffe[Vulg irafimmiaiio\ 1387-8 J , Usk Test 
Love nr n (Skeat) 1 49 As mater by due ouercliaungmges 
folowetli his perfection. 

Over-eheinnel to -chanter : see Over-. 
Overcharge (dh-vajitJ^dg), sb, [Over- 29 b ] 
An excessive charge ; the fact of oveichaiging 

1 . An excessive charge or load; an excessive 
sujjply, an excess, a surplus. 

aitxx Beaum & Fl Maids Tiae: v ii, A thing out of 
the overchaige of nature; Sent to disperse a plague Upon 
weak catching women *803 Jffferson A utobiog, ij Writ, 
(1830) IV. 9 1 hese circumstance-s have produced an over- 
charge in the class of competitors for learned occupation 
1864 WEBSTER, Overcharge, 3 An excessive charge, as of a 
gun Mod, The bursting of the gun was due to an over- 
charge 

2 . A pecuniary charge in excess of the right or 
just amount ; the act of demanding too much in 
payment, or the sum demanded in excess of the 
proper amount , an exorbitant charge. 

X662-3 Pepys Diary xg Feb , Drawing out copies of the 
overchaige of the Navy. 1668 Ormonde RISh m joth Rep, 
Htst.MSS Comm App. v 8x A respit until >our petitioner 
be eased in the overcharge 1765 Act $ Geo III, c 49 § S 
Action for repetition of any overcharge x86x Hughes 
Tom Brawn, at Oxf, xxviii, The landlord . looking as if 
he had never made an overeWge in hi‘» life 
attrib x866 Ruskin in Spielmann Life (1000) 50 , 1 shouldn’t 
mind placing the over-charge sum at her bankers 

Overcharge (<?“v3i|tra jdg), v, [Over- 27; 
cf F surchargerl^ To charge m excess. 

1 . trans To load, fill, furnish, or supply to 
excess {yoith something) , to overload, overburden ; 
to fill loo full; to ovei stock. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P R xiv Iv. (*495) Fuj/2 Ofte by 
grete heuynesse of the erthe those pylars in mynes ben ouer- 
chargyd and fall a X425 Cursor lif 9834 ( Inn.) Men may 
fynde a childe ouer charged so with kynae jiat [ha}>] feet or 
hondes }>re X53X Dial, on Laws Eng ii 1 l (1638) 157 If 
he throw them [goods] out foi feare that they should over- 
charge the Ship. 1569 Towneley Noioell MS, (Grosart 1877) 
384 A poor man ouerchardged with children. x68x E< 
Murphy State Ireland § 30 The said Cormucke having 
over-charged one of his Pistols. X77X Cavendish in Phil, 
Trans LXI s86 If the body contains more than this 
quantity of electric fluid, I call it overcharged. *836 Hob. 
Smith Tin Trump I. 9 If the wielder or the weapon 
overcharge his piece, he must not be surprised if it explode, 
b. To place, lay on, or apply in excess, rare. 
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1849 RusKm Sev Lamps i § is 25 Ornament cannot be 
overcharged if it be good, and is always overcWged when 
it 15 bad. 

e figa To make, or represent as, greater than 
the reality; to magnify too much, overdraw, ex- 
aggerate, overdo 

17x1 Addisoh Spect No 86?6 A little overcharging the 
likeness. xySz Miss Bi/eney Cectha ix v, In both the 
assertions there was some foundation of truth, however 
basely over-charged 1822-34 Goo^s Study Med (ed 4) I, 
331 This account may be rather overcharged, from the 
ardent mind of its Intelligent inventor 
+ 2 . To lay an excessive bnrden (of trouble, care, 
responsibility, etc.) upon ; to press hard, oppress, 
distress, overtax , to overbear by supenor force. 

rti37S yose^h Artm 552 He nedde bote fourti men .And 
pel were wen of-foujten and feor ouer-charged, Of he peple 
afurst and he pres after 1444 Rolls of Parli V. 107/2 
Longe tyme hath ben oppressed and overcharged, by 
Sheryffs 1549-62 Sternmolo & H A* xx^i 8 Thou hast 
not left me in their hand, that would me overcharge 1604 
Edmonds Ohserv Csesafs Comm 97 Our men being ouer- 
charged on all sides with the losse of sixe and fortie Cen- 
turions, were beaten downe from the place 1711 Light to 
Blind m xoih Rep* Hist MSS* Comm App v 165 After 
fighting a while he was overcharged with numbers, 

Yh. To accuse too much or extravagantly. Oh, 
x6z6 Donne Senn, iv, (1640) 36 Neither doth anyone thing 
so overcharge God with contxadictions, as theTransubstantia- 
tion of the Roman Church 1636 Massinger Gt Bk Fior, 
IV. ii. Treason 1 *tis a word My innocence understands not , 

I must be bold To tell you, sir,..*tis tyranny to o'ercharge 
An honest man. 

3 spec To overburden (a person) with expense, 
exactions, etc.; to put to too great expense; now. 
To charge (anyone) too much as a price or payment 
1303 R Brunne Handl* Synne 6848 He seyde he wnlde 
hym ouercharge, To wete whe]>er seynt Ihoun were large 
1401 Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 30 What charitie is this, to 
overcharge the people bymightie begging, under colour of 
preachmg? 1586 X B Prtmaud, Fr Acad* r. (1594) < 57 S 
They were over-charged with exactions. cx6x^ Rowlands 
Patre Spy-JCnazies 23 Madam, you ouercharge me with ex- 
pence. 1712 pRiDEAux Direct, Ch -^wardens (ed 4) ^7 If 
any he overcharged, or others undercharged, the Ordinary 
will condemn the Wrong done. Mod No one likes to be 
overcharged for what he buys. 

b. To chaig^e (so much) as a price or payment, in 
excess of the amount that is justly due 
1667 Ormonde MSS. m 10th Rep* Hist MSS, Comm 
App. V 39 We reqmre .thmr Deputy. .to sumend so much 
as the petitioner alleages to be o\er chafed accordingl:^ 
Z733-4 Berkeley Let to Prior Feb in Fraser Zj^vi 
(1871) 2x5 The 20 pounds overcharged for the widowa 
Mod The Company have overcharge fifteen shillings on 
the carriage of the goods. 

Hence O Trexc 3 ia*rg(ed fpl a , overloaded, exag- 
gerated, overburdened, oppressed, etc ; 0*ver- 
cha*rgiug vibl sb , overloading, imposition of too 
high a price, etc ; also 0 vercha*rgrer, one who 
overcharges or m^es an overcharge, 

1593 Shaks 2 Hen. Vf iii. il 331 These dread curses , 
like an *ouer-charged Gun, recoile, And turnes the force of 
them vpon thy s^e 1766 Goldsm. Fic* IK xviii. Those 
overcharged characters, which abound in the works you 
mention. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess Drunkard^ 
Persons may recoil firom this as from an overcharged 
picture, 1611 CoTGR., Oppressenr-, an oppressors *ouer* 
charger, ouerlayerj extreame dealer 1520 More Dyaioge 
HI xiii Wks 229/2 As though samct Poule had leuer that 
the priest had twenty [wives] saue for ^ouerchargyng xdta 
Brinsley Litd Lit 11 (1627) 12 Not any way ovCTloaded or 
discouraged, nor yet indangered by the overcharging oftheir 
wits and memones 

tO*ver-clLa*rgeablei a, Obs* [Ovek- 28] 
Too burdensome or troublesome , too costly. 

iS*3-X4 Act 5 Hen VIJf c. 7 Preamble, Compelled to . 
buy L^der with overchargeable price. 1539 Taverner 
Card Wysedome ii 25 To greuouse and ouerchargeable to 
the commons, a X639 W, Whateley Prototypes i xl (1640) 
141 Decent, not flanng not o\er-chargeable garments. 

So tO*vexo]ia*xgefill a, Obs* = prec. ; +0*vejr- 
chaTgement * Overoharob sb* 

145x Rolls of ParZt V 2i8/t Overchargefull and a(^s 
unto youre people. 1686 Chai din's Coi on Solymmt 94 They 
pleaded that they were not obliged to that over chargemenL 

Over-cbantable to -oneapness ; see Over-. 

1 0 *verclia*vixig. Obs [f. Over- 19 + chewing^ 
f. Chave V * ; cf, cavings s. v. Cave Refuse 
of threshed com ; * cavings 
1607 Markham Costal, i (16x7) 6 Maungers, m which you 
may cast the ouerchawinges of Wheate, Barley, or other 
white come. ifiz4 — Cheap Hush vn xviii (1623) 149 A 
little Barley, or other ouer-chauing of come. 

O vercheck, a* (sb ) [Over- 5 ] In trvtr- 
check rein, a rein passing over a horse^s head 
between the ears, so as to pull upward upon the 
bit , ctvercheck bndle, a driving bridle having an 
overcheck rein. 

1875 in Knight Diet Mech* 

f O’vercheek, Obs rare [f. Over- r d + Cheek 
sb. 9 ] The lintel of a door. 

<2x420 Wycltfs Bible £xod xu 7 (MS Norwich Lihr) 
Lyntels [gloss ether hijer threschfoldis, v,r either ouer- 
checkis] 

OvQvdheer to -circumepect : see Over- 
O'ver-ci'vil, a [Over- 27 ] Too civil, show- 
ing excessive civility. (Usually tromcal^ with 
negative expressed or implied ) 

1680 H. More Apocal Apoc* Pref. 19 You may think me 


not over-dvil. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. t8S, I 
know my sister’s p^ionate temper too well, to iwhevc she 
could be over-civil to you. iS^AIks {jKtrt Parabits/r 
Nat, Ser 1.(1869) 69 not o\er-ci\]l with all 3our 

leaning. 

So O’ver-civi’Uty, excesbivc avility. 

1766 Goldsm. Vtc. U’ XVI, I done believe she has got any 
money, by her over-civihty, 

O ver-ci’YiHzed, a, [Over- 28 c] Too 
highly civilized, 

1822 Shelley Ess Lett (1852) II 282 The arts and 
conveniences of that over-ci\ikscd country. 1881 Atlantic 
M onthly XLV III 515 '1 he uncivibztd and the over-avilized 
are brothers. 

f Overcla d, v Obs. rare, [f Over- 8 -i Clad 
» Overolothe V. 

1591 Lodge Hist Rohf Dk Normandy (Hunt Cl ) 31 The 
vale of heauinesse ouercladdeth me. 

Overclad, -eled, pa tandpplc ofOvERCLOTiiE. 
Over-claim • see Over- 29. 

Over-cla*inonr, [ 0 \er- 2 i] ttans To 
overcome, subdue, or reduce by clamoiu. 

17x3 C’tess W1NCHEL.SFA Misc Poems C40 Contention with 
Its angry Brawls By btorms o*cr-clamoured, shrinks and 
falK 1853 Db Quincly Auiohiog SI Wks. I 139 bhe 
allowed herself to be over-clamoured by Mr. Lee into 
a capital prosecution of the brothers. 

Overclasp to Overcleave : see Over-. 
Overcliml) (-kloi m), v [Over- 5 ] irans 
To climb over; to get over by climbing, surmount. 
C893 K, jSlfred Qros iii iv § 14 Alexander . hrmdlice 
l^oneweallselfoferclom. nriS475uRR£v.(^Hc7<rfir (1557) Bjb, 
This fatall gin thus ouerclambe our walles, Stuft with armd 
men. 1607 Lingua j* v, 'Ihe .. childhood of the cheerful 
morn Is almost grown a youth, and overclimbs Yonder gilt 
eastern hills. 

Overcloak : see Over- 8 c. 

OveiM>lo*g,o [Over- 25,27.] /ruwj. Toclog 
' to excess. 

1660 Bovls Xem Exp Phys Mech xli 332 The Air was 
over-clogg*d by the steams of their Bodic->, 1768-74 1 ucker 
Lt. Nat (1834) X 72 The palate being o\ er-clogged, no 
longer receives the flavour m the same manner. 

Chrer-close (^'vajkloivs), a. and adv. [f. 
Over- 28 + Close a and adv'\ Too close So 

0 *vexclo*seiLess. 

x8x2 Sir J Sinclair Syst* Hush Scot 1 380 Evils arising 
> from over-closeness of texture 1851 Mbs. Browning C/m<e 
Gmdi Hind, i 777 Best unbar the doors Which Peter a 
heirs keep locked so overdose. 

t Overdose (-ki<?“'z), v* Obs* [f. Over- 8 + 
Close v ] trans. To cover over or shut m so as 
to hide , to cover up* 

X393 Langl. P* pi, C. XXL 140 pe cause of |iis eclipse ]iat 
ouer-close}) / (CX400) oaerdo}}eth] now sonne 
CX430 Lydg Min* Poems (Percy Soc) 24 Ihe night doth 
folowe, .Whan Western wawis stremys overdose. 
O'ver-dotli, [Over- 8c] A cloth placed 
over or upon something; spec, in Paper-making 
(U. S.), * The blanket or endless apron which con- 
veys the paper to the press-rolls in a straw-paper 
mat^ne', called in Great Britain blanket-felt. 

x888 Amer* ix Aug. 8i/x It is highly requisite that 
the paper be well pressed and dried on the cylinders of the 
press and that the *overdoth* be neither too dry nor too 
damp. 

Overdotlie (-kUati), v. Pa. t, and pple. 
-dotted, -clad (Sa -oled). [Over- S ] irans* 
To clothe over; to cover over as with clothing 
CX400 [see Overclose v , quot. 1393]- 1582 N. T (Rhem ) 

2 Cor V, 2 For in this also do we grone, desirous to be 
ouerdothed with our habitation that is from, heauen. X585 
James I Ess Poeste (Arb) 15 Fra tyme they see The earth 
and all with stormes of snow owerded, x63a Lithgow T rao. 
iiL 87 Mount Ida is ooer-clad euen to the toppe with CTOre 
trees. 1724 Ramsay Health 36B Fertile plains 0 ‘erclad 
with com 

O*verclo tlios (-kl^oSz), sb. pi. [Over- 8c] 

* Upper * or outer garments 
x8w Kane A ret Expl I, yodk 382 Under our wet over- 
clothes 

OverclotMug. [Over- 8 c.] a. (o*ver- 
clo thing). * Upper * or outer garments collectively. 
Id. (0 verdo‘thing)- The putting on or wearing of 
too much clothing 

X425 m Bntick London (1766) IV 354 lliat the over* 
doatning be dark and brown of colour 1882 Society 
ax Oct, 24/2 The cviL of tight lacing, tight shceingj or over^ 
clothing, I 

Overcloud (-klau*d), [Over- S.] | 

1 irans. To cloud over; to overspread or cover 
with a cloud or clouds, or with something that 
dims or conceals like a cloud. 

1592 Kyd Sp. Tr<^ II IV, To ouer-doud the bnghtnes of 
the Sunne. 1697 Dryden mneid xi 1193 A gaiberuig mist 
o’erdouds her cheerful eyes. 1794 Sullivan U leut Nat. II 
403 The dull, heaw, terreous parts, which overclouded the 
evpansum xdko Phillips Vesuv il 27 This dust was so 
abundant that . it overclouded the sun. 

2 . jdg. To cast a shadow over, render gloomy ; 
to make obscure or indistinct to perception, or 
deprive of dearness of perception ; to obscure 
r593 Nashe Christs T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 115^ Yea, the 
Chimetames of them, were ouer-clowded m conceite, x66o 
tr Amyraldud Treat cone* ReUg. iii. vul 482 The Specu- 
lations of our Scholasticks . . will overcloud our Religion. 
Z7& CoWPER CenversaiioH 339 Vet still, o'erclouded with 
a constant frown, He does not swallow, but he gulps it 
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' down. 1842 Manvisg Serin li (1843' I 23 The passing 
‘ thoughts of e\ 1 1 w hioh o\ erdoud his soul 

3 . inir. To become o\erclondLd; to cloud over, 
1862 Maun Mag. Julj 217 He had not been long in office 
till this fair scene began to o\erdi>utI. 

Pltiite Overclouded ppl Overclou'ding 
vbl sb, and ppl. a 

I ^ 1603 FtORio Moniatetne 11 x« (1624I 320 In earthly, 
ignorant, and uverduuded man a 1845 Hood Captain's 
Cffio XIX, At last with uvercloutlinq bkics A hreext again 
began to rise. x88o (k Mlrlditii iragu.Com (i 98 xV 82 It 
came to an o\eiLloudiug and the i a panic. 

^ pvercloy (-kloi v. [Over- 35, 27 ] irans. 
To cloy excessively ; to surfeit, satiate. 

1576 PiEMiM. Paropi. Episi 383 A certaine sycophant, 
and f dsc \ allot om.rclo>eth me with nianj and continu'iH 
troubles. 1599 H Butps Dyets din. Dinner H jj, I feare 
mte, I have ovcidoy’il >ou with rootc'- 16^ Biackmore 
I Pr Aiih IV 248 t)’eTclo>'d with Carnage, and opprest 
, with lUood 1839 Bviley pLsius (1872) ici With worldly 
weal o’erdo;^Ld 

I Hence Overcloy *ed, Overcloy ingppl adjs. 

1594 biiAKsi. RtJi. IIJ, V* 111 318 Ba«ie Lackey Pezants, 
Whom their o’re-clojed Country vomits forth io desperate 
Aduentures 1594 J DiatEKSON A nsbas (1878) 63 To winue 
him with ouer-clojxng kindnes>>e 

j Overcluster, v . : see 0 \eb- i 
I Overcoat (iTr vojkdiit) [0 \br-Sc.] A large 
coat worn over Ihe ordinary clothing, esp in cold 
weather ; a great-coat, top-coat. 

X848 Craig, Overcoat^ a gieatcoat or topcoat xSjz Mas. 
Slows Uncle 'Jam's C xxxv, Saddles, bridles, seveiM sorts 
of hnmess, riding-whips, ovei coats, and various articles of 
clothing. X887 Lowfll Democr. x6 The only argument 
available with an east wind is to put on an overcoat 
transf* 1894 Daily News vj Jan. 3/1 Ibe Russian bears 
have magnificent overcoats. 

Hence Ovezeoated /a, wearing an overcoat; 
O'verooatiug, material for overcoats 
1886 Tinsley's Mag. Julj 49 It was the 29th May and 
still, discreet men were over-coated Mid Winter 
stock of new overcoatings. 

O'ver-coil. [Over- 8 c.] (See qnots.) 

1884 F J. Britten XVaich 4- Clochn. 16 Rules for the 
form of curve best suited for overcoiJs Jbtd. 181 [An) 
Overcoil [is] the last coil of a Breguet spring which is bent 
over the body of the ^nng 

0 ‘ver-co‘ld, sb [Over- 29 ] Excessive cold. 

cs^sa Pallad on Hush xi. 54 Ffor ouer cold do dowues 
donge at eue Aboute her roote x6a6 Bacon Syloa § 41X 
The Earth doth, save it from over-heat and over cold. 
O*ver-co Idj A. \OF..oferceald see Over- 28.] 
Too cold, excessively cold (lit and figl). 

a xooa Runic Poem-sd, Is bytl oferceald, unsemetum slidor. 
i6o8 Bp Hall Char, rerines^ F.u Enuious 169 Whom 
hee dares not openly to backbite, nor wround with a direct 
censure, he strikes smoothly with an ouer-cold praise xSea-flia 
Hfylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/2 The two over-cold, or 
Fngid Zones. 1726 Leoni Alberti s Archit I. 7/1 Some- 
times too hot and sometimes over cold. 1823 Byron fuan 
VI xY, Over-warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. 

O'Ver colour (-kcbi), v, [Over- 27.] irans. 
To colour too highly (nsually ; to represent 
too strongly or m an exaggerated way. So 0‘ver- 
ooTonring vbl, sb* 

1823 Scott Romance (X874) 81 To overcolour the import- 
ance and respectability of the minstiel tnbe 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (X850) 1 . 335 It was this, too, which led him into 
gross exaggeration and over-colouring in bis statements 
1858 J, B Norton Topics 16 He has no motive for over- 
colouring or distorting facts. ® 

Overco*mal)le» -comeable, «* [f. Over- 
come V. -h -able,] Capable of being overcome ; 
that can be conquered or surmounted. 

1483 Cath An^d* 263/a Ouercomabylle, expn^n^ths, 
15^ Latimer •jihSemt hf.Edw I^/(Arb ) xga Christ dyd 
suflier . . to sygnifye to vs, that death is ouercomable. a xpRA 
Sidney Arcadia ni (1622) 331 That they were mortall, 
both ouercomeable by death. x88o Burton Reign Q Anne 
1 . 1 56 It overcomes all overcomable opposition 

O*verco3ue, sb. Sc* Also 6- our-, ower-, 8- 
o’er-. [Over- 19, 20, 7, 5, lo b.] 

+ 1 . That which is left over; a surplus, excess. Obs. 
XS Aberdeen Reg (Jam,), The ourcome of thre pesis of 
clayth 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, i 1, He that has just 
enough can soundly sleep ; The o*ercome only fashes fowk 
to keep. x88x Stratiiesk Blmkhonny 36(£.D D) 
To share o’ the o'ercome when a’ thing was paid. 

2 A phrase that comes over and over again ; the 
burden of song or discourse , a hackneyed phrase. 

faexSoo yacobtie Relics Ser 11 (i8ai) W2 And aye the 
o’ercome o’ his sang Was * Waes me for Prince Charlie • ' 
xBxA tiaxon 4* Gael 1 . 109 The grace 0* a grey bonnock is 
thebakmgo’t. That was aye her o’ercome. 1893 Stevenson 
Cairiona xvii 190 ‘We'll ding the CampbcHs yet’, that 
was still his overcome. 

3 . Something that overwhelms or prostrates a 
person ; a sudden attack or shock 

x82X Galt .< 4 ^ Parishxmx* 174 Mrs Balwhidder thought 
that I had met with an o’ercome, and was very uneasy. 

4 . Outcome, issue. • 

x822 Galt .Sir - 4 . XVylie I, Heaven only knows what ^^i\\ 
he the o’ercome o’ this viMtation 
6. A crossmg, a voyage across 
x68o Jamieson, ‘ We had a wild ourcome foe America.* 
Overcome (^voiku'm), z/. Porms: see Over 
and Come zf. [OE. oferemnan^ f ofeK Oveb- 
•h enmany Comb, m MLG, MDn., Du. over- 
kotnen^ OHG. ubarqueman, MHG. itherkomenfiex. 
nberkommen^ Da. tyoerhonme^ Sw. Qpoerkonmai\ 



OVEECOMB. 


+ 1 . Jrans, To come upon, get at, reach, overtake. 
Olfs (OnlyOE) [Over- 7.] 
c^z< Corpm Gloss CO E T) 1420 Ohitnmi, ofercuom 
A tr Bssdf^s Hist i\ i, (1890) 252 Se Wigheard lytestne 
alle his seferan kv ofeicumendin woole fordiJgade waeron 
& fortSxeleorde. <*900 yudUh 235 (Gr ) Nanne ne sparedon 
bffls herefolces jje hie ofercuman mihton. ^1050 Colt 
Cleopatra Gloss m Wr -Wulcker 459/S ObUmni^ ofercom 
2 tiaiis^ To overpower, prevail over, overwhelm, 
conquer, defeat, get the better of in any contest or 
struggle. Since 17th c. chiefly with non-matenal 

object [OvEB-2, 21] , , , . „ 

Beowulf (Z) 1274 He J)one feond ofer-cwom. ^893 K 
iELFRCD Oros n iv § 3 jlonne hie hwelc folc mid gefeohte 
ofercumen hsefdon csoooSiue.LeecIuimWL 170 Ofercymep 
he aelle his feond C117S Leanb, Horn 135 Mid his wepne 
wes dauid iscnid Jia he goham j>e fond ouer-com c 1200 
Ormin 6275 Fojr ]>n mihht civemenn svva }>in Godd & oferr- 
cumenn deofell ^1300 Cursor M 16338 Wit na word 
ouercutn him he mai. 1382 Wyclif John xvi. 33 Tnste ^e, 
I haue ouercome [1388 ouercomun] the world 145(5 Sia 
G Have Law Arms (STS) no [To] ourcum malice 
with vertu of pacience 1573 G Habvey Leiter-ik 
(Camden) 3 Miht had alreddi overcumd riht 1379 Lodge 
Repl Gossou’s Sch Abuse (Hunt Cl ) 12 Pindarus colledg 
IS not fit for spoil of Alexander ouercome c 1648-30 
Brathwait Barfiabees yml, iv. xxvn, But then purpose 
I o’ercommed. 1631 Hobbes Levtaih, Cond 391 He that 
IS slam, IS Overcome, but not Conqueied <*1703 BuRiarr 
OnN T Mark xiv 72 His fears overcame his faith 1823 
J Nichoeson Operat Mechanic 82 The quotient will be the 
lesistance overcome at the circumference of the wheel 
1873 Manking Mission Hs Ghost >. 268 Unless we have 
fortitude to overcome these temptations, they will over- 
come us. 

tb. To be victor m, gam, win (a battle). Obs, 
c 1203 Lay 31684 And 5if Oswy l>at feht majen ouei- 
cumen we him sculleff to luken c X330 R. Brunne Chron 
(1810) 6 Tuenty grete batailes Ine oueikam. 1374 H ellowes 
Gfteuara’s Font Ep 1 On the day they had oueicome any 
battaile. 1583 T Washington tr iftcholafs in. 111. 
73 [They] haue gotten & ouercome diuers battels. 

e absoL or tntr. To he victonous, gam the 
victory, conquer 

rt 1323 Prose Psalter l[i] s fa-tou he made ry^t-ful in >y 
wordes, and j>atou ouercum whan |7ou art luged 1382 
WycuF Rev iii. 21, I shal 5iue to hm that shal ouei come, 
for to sitte with me in my troone, as and I ouercara, and sat 
with my fadir in his troone 14^ Caxton Faytes of A ni. 
lu 171 They of the chyiche ought not to reuenge hem but 
ought to ouercome by sufFrauuce. 1361 Daus tr Bulhnger 
on Apoc, (1573) 74 A Lion of the tube of luda hath ouer- 
oommed, 1632 F. Osborne Plea Fiee State comp w. 
Monarchy 4 Making that arhitraiy and at the will of the 
Vanquished, which is imposed without exception, on all that 
Overcame i^a Tennyson Godwa 10 But she Did raoie, 
and underwent, and overcame 

3 . Of some physical or mental force or influence : 
To overpower, overwhelm; to exhaust, render help- 
less; to affect or influence excessively with emo- 
tion. Chiefly in ; const, raiely^;/ In 
pa ppk» sometimes (euphemistically) = overcome 
by liquor, mtoxicated [Over- 2, 21,] 

^1030 CoU Cleopatra Gloss, in Wr.-Wuldcer 37^1 Con 
sternati, ofeicymene Ihd, 4s8M Obsiipmt, fbrhtode, 
ofercymen waes. 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 6290 He ne dorste 
ys feblesse telle Edmond, vor feie Laste, gyf he vnder^ete, 
]f»at he weie so ouercome, l?at he nolde fine ar he adde is lit 
him binome. c 1386 Chaucer Mtllefs Prol 27 Thou art 
a fool, thy wit is ouercome c 1430 Life St, JCaih. (1884) 33 
A merueylous lyght wherof he holy virgyn was ouer* 
come wyth wonder and merueylynge ^1430 Mirour 
Saluactonn 2807 She was so feyiit and ouercomen for 
sorowe 1330 Paesgr 648/1 , 1 lanne so faste that I was 
almoste oveicome with lonnyng 1390 Spenser F, Q, ii. 

I 23 And now exceeding griefe mm overcame. X638 
A Fox Wurts* Surr ii. 1 48 A stiong Medicine is to 

? 3 Werfull for a weak body, and ovei comes his nature 1^36 
OEDERVY fftsf, 2 Orphans IV. 30 In a very short time 
this female was (what good women term) overcome 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz xxx, The architect was too much 
overcome to speak x8.m Macaulay Hist Eng^ iv I 500 
One of the proscribed Covenanters, oveicome by sickness, 
had found shelter in the house of a respectable widow, 
1882 De Windt Equator xx6 * Schnapps '..had.. been too 
much for them, and ^le dinner was ovei they weie all— to 
use a mild expression—oveicome. 

f Id To obtain or have sway over (the mind or 
conduct) ; to dominate, possess Obs, rare 
*377 Langl, P, pi B xiii 11 How l>is coueitise ouercome 
clerkes and prestes 1368 Grafton Chron I 61 He was so 
overcome with wrath and cruelnesse, that commonly he was 
the death of any that anmed him, 1607 Shaks, Cor iv vi 
3r A woithy Officer i' th’ Waire, but Insolent, O’recome 
with Pnda 

t c* (with a thing also as obj ). To be too 
much for ; to exhaust or surpass the capacity of ; 
to overload, overflow, Obs, 

1697 Drydcn Vtrg Georg n 748 Till A Crop so plenteous, 
as the Land to load, O’ercome the crowded Bams 1708 J, 
Philips Cyder i 34 Th’ unfallow’d Glebe Yearly o’ercomes 
the Granaries with Store Of Golden Wheat 
4 To 'get over'; to surmount (a difficulty or 
obstacle) ; to recover from (a blow, disaster, etc.), 
[OVEB- 5 ] 

^ri205 Lay, 1934 pa hserde pa Troinisce men Ouer«conien 
[f 1273 ouercome] heoia teonen pa weoren heo bliSe. X648 
HaimUon Papers (Camden) 244 , 1 found that all the con- 
siderable difficultie 1 wold meet with wold he in point of the 
Divine worship, and I was threatned to purpos that that 
was not to be overcome. 1723 De Foe Voy round World 
(1840) 2S5 The more difficult it was. the more it would 
please me to attempt and overcome it. X846 Greener Sc 
G unnery 261 We have studied long and hard to overcome 
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those objections, i860 Tyndall Glac i x 66 Enormous 
difficulties may he overcome when they are attacked in 
earnest 1884 D Grant Lays North 22 (E D D ), I do 
believe ’twis full a raith Ere we owercam' the blow. 

6. To go beyond, exceed, surpass, excel, out- 
strip (in quality, measure, etc ) arch [Over- i 5,] 
c 1220 Bestiary Ut of his Brote cumetJ a smel flat ouei - 

cume 5 hahweie wio swetnesse. 1340-70 Alex, ^ Bind 583 
But cure kinde konninge jou ouur-comeJ> noupe In alle 
dedus pat 3e don 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 149 
His body oveicome pe heijt of pe wal ctSio WomenSaints 
197 To goe forward and to ouercome precedent veituous 
actions with better 1643 Burroughes ii (*^52) 

176 The idols they had did even overcome the Egyptian 
idols in number 1859 Tennyson Blaine 448 But theie is 
many a youth Now crescent, who will come to all I am And 
overcome it, 

fO. To get over, get through or lo the end of; 
to master, accomplish. Obs [Over- 17 ] 
a 1225 Aner R. 116 Nu beoS, Crist naue pone, pe two dolen 
ouercumen Go we nu, mid Codes helpe, up o6e pridde 
Lbid. 198 peo bet nimeg more an bond pen heo mei ouer- 
curaen 1373 Tusser J/usb, h (1878) 318 If meadow be 
fbrwaid, be mowing of some , but mo we as the makers may 
well ouercome. x3gS W Phillips Linsckoien in Arb 
Garner III. 434 With great misery and labour, they ouer- 
came their voyage 1632 Dor. Osborne Lett to Sir W, 
Temple (1888) 32, I am extremely glad to find that you 
have oveicome your long journey 1697 Drvden Vtrg 
Georg III 538 Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth of Rome 
Their long laboiious Marches oveicome 
t 7 To come or pass over, traverse (a road, 
space, etc.). Obs, [Over- 10 ] 

<1x230 Gen ^ Ex, 1633 Longe weie he sife ouer-cam 
c 1340 tr. PoL Ferg, Eng Hist I. (Camden No, 36) 42 After 
thei hadd overcomme the Alpes 1697 Drvden Virg Past, 
IX. 82 Already we have half our way o’eicome 
8 To come or spread over, tooveirun, to cover. 
Now rare, [Over- 9 ] 

c 13S6 Chaucer Knt,'s T 1942 Vp to his brest was come 
The coold of deeth that hadde hym ouercome. ^1475 
Lament Mary Magd, 129 With blood ouercome were bothe 
his lyen 1388 Shaks Tii, A 11 111 03 The Trees Ore- 
come with Mosse, and balefull Misselto 1607 Nordcn 
Surv Dial v 240, I haue a peece of land, ouercome with 
a kind of weed that is full of pnckles. 1835 Browning 
Grammar Fun. x8 All the peaks soar, but one the rest 
excels , Clouds overcome it 

't'Tb. Tocomeoversuddenly,takebysurpnse. Obs. 
160S Shaks Macb in iv m (^an such things be, And 
ouercome vs like a Summers Clowd, Without our speciall 
wonder ? 

t 9 . tnlr. To come about (in the course of time) ; 
to happen, befall; to supervene Obs, [?Over- 14 ] 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv 1041 (1069) Thinges alle and 
some That whylom ben byfalle and ouei come, 138a Wyclit 
Prov xxvu 1 vnknowende what the dai to oueicome [Vulg. 
siiPerventura] brmge forth. 

lO t7ilr. To * come lo ' come round recover 
from a swoon. Now dial [? Over- 17 ] 

X373 Barbour Bn^cfxvin 134 Schu philip of his desynaiss 
Ourcome, and persauit he wass Tane, ^ 1430 Syr Getter, 
(Roxb) 8399 A swoun she fd as she stoode, Clarionas at 
last ouercam And of hir ring giete hede she nam ? a 1330 
Freins ofBerwtk 575 m DtmbuFs Poems 304 Fra the wind 
wes blawm tw3riss in his face, Than he ourcome within a 
lyhll space. 1714 Thomson Cloud of Witnesses (1&71) 420 
(E D D.), I fell into a sound j and when overcame again, 
they were standing about, looking on me X768 Koss 
Helenore 20 When she o’eicame, the tear fell m her eye 

Hence Overoo me (f overcomen, overcomed) 
ppl a,, conquered, vanquished • also used absoL 
1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. xi, An ouercomen knyghte I 
yelde me vnto you 1330 Pai^sgr 320/1 Overcome, espns 
mat 1349 OHEkE Hurt Sedit. (1641) 63 The overcommed 
cannot fly, the overcommer cannot spoile xsSgT Washington 
tr Nicholay's Voy i, xxi. 26 h, Two great figures of the 
oueicome 1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 49 The 
poor over-corned beast, with shame rctireth from the herd, 

Overco'mer. [f prec. + -erI.] 

1 . One who overcomes ; a conqueror, vanquisher 

<ri34o ’SimvovB Prose Tr 30 pan sail bou be. ouerganger 

and oueicommere of all synnes ci43otr De Imiiatione ii 
111. 43 He bat can wel suflre, shal flnde most pes , he is an 
ouei comer of himself, Hall Ckron,^ Rich, III 55 

Other stode stil and loked on, entendynge to take pai te w* 
the victors and overcommers. 1687 J RcNwiCK.S«r;N xxvm. 
(1776) 339 The Saints are overcomers and they have palms 
in their hands, z86x Trench 7 Ch Asm 48 Christ sets him- 
self forth here as the oveicomer of death natural 

2 . An appellation assumed by a religious sect 
which was started in U.S m 1881 and founded 
a colony at Jerusalem in Palestine. 

The name is derived from their inteipretation of the 
promises made to ' him that overcometh' in Rev. 11, iu. 

x 882~3 in SchafTs Encyel Rehg Knowl III. i88g De- 
velopments of the same kind [as Millerites and other pre- 
raillennialists] may he instanced in the so-called ‘ Over- 
comers ’ of Ameiica 

Overco mixig, vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + -nroi ] 
The action of the vb. Overcome ; a conquering, 
overpowering, overmastering 
<1x300 Cursor M 25175 Thoiu ouer earning o patftiand. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P R, ix xxxi. (MS Bodl ) 99 b/t 
Ouercomynge of depe and openynge of Paradise 1583 T 
Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy iv. iii. 1x5 b. The armie of 
Darius, at the ouercomming of Grecia, were armed after this 
manner 1839 J Brown Rob ^F ^ Eyes full of suffering, 
but also full of the overcoming of it 

Orrexrco ming[, pfl, a [f, as prec. + -im 2 ] 
That overcomes , overwhelming, overpowering 
X704 Norris Ideal World n v 303 We shall wish to shade 
our eyes from thy too powerful and overcoming light a J716 


OVER-OBAMMBD. 

South Serm, (1717) IV. 68 Crushed to Death under Heaps 
of Gold, stifled with an ovei coming Plenty 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inher Ixix, My cloak would be quite ovei coming. 
Hence Overco’mxngly adv y in an overcoming 
manner; presumptuously; oppiessively 
1633 H More Conject Cahbal m 73 That they should 
so boldly and overcomingly dictate to him such things as 
are not fit 1840 Tati's Mag VII 195 Smelling over- 
comingly of musk 

Over-command to Over-commentaried : 
see Over-. 

O*verco*iamoxi,fl! [Over- 28] Too common, 
excessively common. So O ver-co’iumonuess, 
too great frequency. 

1480 Caxton Ovidls Mei xiv. iv, The entie [to belle] is 
oueicomune , but fewe of them that goon theder fyncle the 
retourne 1394 Hooker Eccl, Pol 11 vi § 4 Obiecting that 
with vs Arguments taken from authoiitie negatiuely are 
ouer common 1604 Hieron Wks I 537 They say the ouei- 
commonnesse of preaching will breed contempt of pleaching. 
1690 Dryden Atj^hitryon Ep. Ded , Vermes not ovei- 
common amongst English Men, 

Over-compensate to -concern: see Over- 
O’ver-co nfldexLce. [Over- 29 b.] Toogieat 
confidence, excess of confidence 
1700 Locke Hum Und, iv. xiv (ed. 3) 394 To check our 
ovei confidence and presumption, we might by eveiy day’s 
Experience be made sensible of oui short-sightedness x86a 
Miss Mulock Mistress «y Maid xxiv, In the over confidence 
of her recoveiy some slight neglect had occiurcd 

O'Ver-C0*nfident, a [Over- 28 ] Too con- 
fident, having excess of confidence 
1617 Hieron WKs (1619-20) II 321 Not being awaie of 
the euill of that ouer-confident humour which was in him 
<*1677 Half Pmn Ong Man iir 1 250 Austolle himself 
seems not to be over-confident of this Opinion 1836 W 
Irving Astoria I 67 Mr Astor was not ovei confident of 
the stability and film faith of these nieicunal beings 
So O ver-co nfldently adv 
1847 m Webster. 

Over-conquer to Overcooked see Over- 

0. ver-C00*lf v [Over- 27 ] trans. To make 
too cool, to cool below the proper temperatuie, to 
chill. So O ver-ooo*led ppl, a,^ 

1397 Shaas 2 Hen IV^ iv, 111 g8 Thinne Dnnke doth so 
ouer-coole their blood. x6x6 Surfl, & Markh. Country 
Fartne 137 The ouer-cooled Horse is cured by giuing him 
to dnnke Swines bloud all hot with Wine, 1700 Floyer 
Cold Baths 1, 11. 42 Heat helps the Paits over-cooled 
tOverco'pe, v, Obs. ran. [f. Over- ?23 -h 
Cope v*^’\ mtr. To exceed one’s power of coping, 
1628 Jackson VI i xn §5 Whilst the chief ringleader 
of this rebellious rout sought to satisfy this infinity of his 
desue his capacities did overcope. 

Over- copious to Overcomed: see Over-. 
O:ver-covre*ctf v. Optics [Over- 24.] trans. 
To correct (a lens) for chiomatic abei ration to such 
an extent that the focus of the red rays lies beyond 
that of the violet. Opposed to under-correct. So 
0 ver-corre*cted ppl a. 

1867 J. Hogg Micros i, n 47 The effect of proj'ecting the 
blue image beyond the red is called over-con ecting the 
object-glass 1884 Science lil 487/2 An over-coi reeled 
object-glass may be adjusted to any desiied extent, while 
one that is under-con ected can only be used in the stale m 
which It left the maker’s hands Iha , If we suppose a person 
to be blind to the extreme blue and the violet laysonly of the 
spechum, to him an over-corrected object-glass would be 
perfect, 

O’ver-CO’Stly, a [Over- 28.] Too costly, 
that costs too much ; too expensive 
[*395 Purvey Remonsir (1851) 95 If fiens bilde oun costlew 
housis ] 2603 Florio Montaigne n, xii (2632) 309 If it be 
over-costly to be found. 1642 Fuller Hoh 4 Prop Si iii. 
XIV. 188 Overcostly tombes are only baits for Sacriledge 

Overcotuit (-kaumt), v [Over- 22, 26 ] 

1 . trans To exceed in number, outnumber. 

x6o6 SiiAKs. Ant, ^ Cl ir. vi. 26 At land thou know’st How 
much we do o’re-count thee 1858 Penny Cycl 2nd Suppl 
360/2 Compared with the population of these cities the 
whole of them little over counting London alone [etc.] 

2 . To count or reckon m excess of the reality ; 
to overestimate. 

*593-4 Sylvester Proft Impnsonm 350 Nor hurt they 
any one, but him that over-counts them 1897 Review of 
Rev Nov 547 It IS not overcounting to say that millions 
are convmced. 

Overcourt to Overcoyness : see Over- 
Overcover (ouvaik» vai), [Over- 8] fyans 
To cover over , to cover up completely, bury 
1382 Wyclif Judith V. 9 Whan hungir hadde ouercouered 
al the lond, thei wenten doun into Egipt c 1430 Loneuch 
Grail Ivi 433 As sone as vnder the gate was he gon. On hym 
there fyl a gret kernel of ston, And Ouercovered hym bothe 
tope and to. X300-X0 Dunbar Poems xu. 15 Welth, warldly 
gloir| and riche array Ar all hot thornis Ourcowerd with 
flouns. X340 Hyrde tr Vvuei Instr Chr. Worn (1592) 
Fiij, Why then dust thou overcover it with diit and mire? 
1691-2 Wood Fasti Oxon. II, (R.), The hags were old and 
overcovered with dust as if they had lam there 40 years 
axZx^ Prophetess w m \vi New Brit Theairel 19s Turret, 
dome, and spire Are all o’ercover’d with the human swarm. 

Over-cram, v [Over- 27.] trans. To 
cram or stuff to excess or too much, esp. with food, 
andj'fy. with information Hence O ve*-ora xnmed 
ppl a. So O vex-cra*m sb. \ cf Cram sb. 4 
IS 99 A M tr GabelhoueVs Bk, Physicke 28/a Take a good 
Capone, which hath binne choackede, & oveicrammed 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 316 Many there are, that he not 
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content to Over*cram Nature with too great a Quantity of 
Food, but they will needs drown her too, with a deluge of 
Dnnk. sBaS S. R. Maitlwd Lei to L Simeoti 30 The 
miserable, inadequate, and now over crammed tenement. 
1895 Avn\ M Stoddkrt y. S Blackte II 89 Pedantry 
hallowed by the dry-rot of ages, or jubilant ONerKxam, its 
mushroom product | 

Overcraw, obs form of Overcrow, 

1 0‘ver-crease. Obs, [f. Oyer- + Crease ' 
An overgrowth, increase causing overflow. 

X625 Lisle Du Bartas^ Noe xsx Some great man of 
authority 01 cunning Pilot.. led the over-creases of some 
people thither. 

O'ver-credu'lity. [Over- 29 c ] Too great 
credulity; the quality of being over-credulous. } 
xS88 PttlptUSapngs 22 An over-credulity in matters of 
Piety and Devotion x8a7 Scott Xe/ 14 Sept, m Lockhart 
Ixxiv, If I have been guilty of over-credulity m attaching 
more weight to General Gonrgaud’s evidence than it 
deserves. t 

0*ver-cre dulous, a, [Over- 28.] Too 
credulous, too ready to believe. 

x6aj Sraks. Slach, i\. iu 120 Modest Wisedome pluckes 
me From. ouer*credulous hast i6st Wirrip tr. Primrose's 
Pop, Err To Rdr 2 Cheating the over-credulous people ' 
both of their Money and HealtL 1688 PulpitSayifm 22 
In such things as these it is the Papists are condemn^ for ! 
over-credulous. ' 

Overcreed, etc. . see Over- 27. 

Overcree'py [Over- 9 ] tra 7 is. To creep I 
over. [ 

1640 Sir J Culpeper in Rushw. Hisi Coll in. (1692) I. 33 | 
A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin^ which have over- | 
crept the Land. x8xo Crabbe Borough i, Faint lazy waves 
o’ercreep the ridgy sand. 1854 Whittifr Fruit’gijl 17 
Its parent vine O’ercrept the wsdl. 

tO*ver-cri*tic. Obs, [Over- 29 d.] One 
who IS critical to excess; a hypercntic. 

/xi66x Fuller Worthies^ Devon (1662) 269 Let no over- 
cntick causlesly cavill at this Coat 
So Over-cri*ticaI a, [Oveb* 28], too critical, 
hypercritical; Ovax-cxi'tloisiii, the practice of 
being over-critical, hypercnticism 
1859 Helps J^r/l»id!rz;zCSer ii II v, 102 Tlie habit of over- 
critimsm, ahindrance to pleasantness. 1803 Chicago A dvance 
31 Aug , Hampered by . .an over-cnticaf spint. 

0*ver-cro*p, v, [f Over- i, 27 + Crop v, 
orxA] 

I, fl. irans To rise above, overtop. Obs, 

rSf^ Maplet Gr. Forest 38 The old Prouerhe is herem 

verified the ill weede ouercroppeth the good come. 

1 2 . To crop or lop the head of (a plant), Obs. 
fig, X583 Golding Cahnn on Deui cviii 667 That all 
our affections be subdued to him and that our lust he ouer- 
cropped when they would cane vs here and there. 

II. 3 . To crop (land) to excess, to exhaust by 
continuous cropping. 

X789 Trans, Soc Arts VII 43 In over-cropping the land 
1850 James Old Oak Chest 1 . 283 The eternal cultivation of 
the mind is like overcropping a field x88x W Bence Jones 
in Macm Mag, XLIV 128 The had tenant has taken the 
value out by over-cropping and httle manure, 
b. refl. See quot, (^(/,S local,) 
x86o Bartlett Diet Amer & v , A planter or farmer is 
said to overcrop himself when he plants or * seeds* more 
ground than he can attend to 
So O ver-cro p , an excessive or too large crop 
X878 Lumberman's Gas 26 Jan,, The fears entertained 
that there would he a rumous over-crop of logs harvested 
this winter may he dismissed 

+ Qver-cro'ss, adu a, Obs [f. Over 
prep, + Cross : cf on cross, across. Cross sb. 22 ] 

A. adv. Crossing over something 01 each other; 
across, crosswise 

CX450 Holland ITozulaisiS Syne twakeyis our croce, of 
siluer so cleir In a feild of asure flammit on fold, x6ox 
Holland Pliny I 74 The compasse of this arrae of the sea 
IS 80 miles, the cut ouer-crosse 20 miles. 

B. ^ep* Across, over,, from side to side of. 

x6xx CoTGR , Chatnede drap, the woofe of cloth , the thread 

which in weauing runs overcrosse it 1637 Thornlev tr 
Longus* Daphtiis^Chloex^ Laying over-crosse the Chasm, 
long; dry, and rotten sticks. 

O ^ (p vercross). Lying or placed across ; 
extending from one side to the other ; transverse. 

1634 Brereton Trav (Chetham) 3 Birch twigs, or hushes, 
which they hang upon overcross pdes, into the cisterns. 

OvevcroaSf^ rare, [Over- 10,] irons To 
pass or he across; to cioss hi, and^. 

1567 Maplet Gr Forests^ That other black Lead groweth 
next by siluer, and ouercrosseth his vaines with it /bid 70 
Vnlesse he. escapeth . by often turning and ouercrossing 
the way c 139* Greenes Vision G ’s wks (Giosart) XII, 
244 If my constant thoughts be ouercrost 1870 Miss 
Broughton Bed as a Base (1878) 288 Wet nettles and faded 
bents overlie, overcross each cold hillock. 

Overcrow (uhvwkrJa), v. Also 6 -craw. 
[Over- 2, 21.] irans. To crow or exult over; to 
triumph over , to overpower 
136* J Hevwood Prov tjr Epigr, (1867^ iio Whan euer 
thou wouldest seeme, to ouer crow inee, Ihan will I surely 
ouer cakiU thee, Spenser F Q, u ix 50 Then gan the 
villein him to overcraw. ^7 [see Overawe quot. X579] x6oa 
Shaks Nam v iL 364 The potent poyson quite ore-crowes 
my spirit. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh Country Farms 83 The 
Codes also doe heat one another for the ijennes and he 
that ouercommeth, ouer-croweth the other which is ouer- 
come 1642 Rogers Naaman 329 Shall 1 endure such a 
base fellow to overcrow me? x8x8 Scott Roy xvii, I 
sunk it and my head at once, fairly overpr(nvedf as Spenser 
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would have termed it. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain li. 
203/2 The coasts are exceedingb high and bold, especially 
that of Spain, »hich seems to o\ercruw the Moorish. xS^ 
‘R, BoldkeWiOod* Robbery under Arms ■viii, There wasn’t 
another man living that could overcrow me. 

Overcrowd (u“ vaikrau d), v, [( 3 ver- 27.] 

1 irans. To crowd to excess ; to overfill with or 
as with a crowd. 

1766 Smollett Traz> IL xxxL 122 It does not, on the 
vhole, appear over-crouded with ornaments 1848 W. H 
Kelly tr. L Biands Hist, Ten I’ I 603 To prevent the 
hospitals being o^ ercrowded 1883 ‘ Annie 1 homas ' Mod, 
Housewife^ Be sure you don’t overcrowd >our room>>... 
There is nothing more disagreeable to my mind than a crush. 
2 . lidr. To crowd together to excess, or m too 
great a number. 

1899 Daily News 24 Jan. 3/3 These people overcrowd into 
the already overcrowded smaller properties that he aiound 
Ibid jr Apr. 4/7 1 he Coancil's practice of turning out of the 
municipal dwellings all families who overcruud 
Hence O vercrowded ///.«., ciowdedtoo much; 

0 vercrow'ding vbl sb. and Jpl a, 

x86x Beresf Hope Eng, Cathrdr, xp/A C, 204 The risk 
with chairs is that of overcrowding i86a Moan, Mag 
Nov 62 The overcrowded ranks of greedy aspirant^. x8M 
Mrs H. Ward R, Elsmere vii xhx. Her restless and over- 
crowded mind^ 1894 IVestm Gas, xx Sept. 4/3 The pilgrims, 
who attended in overcrowding numbers. 

Overcrown, Overcry, etc. • see Over- i, 22. 
Overcru'St, [Over- 8 ] irons. To co^e^ 
over with a crust or layer. Chiefly in pa. pple 
Overcru'sted. Hence Overoru’sting vbl sb 
1603 Florio Montaigne IL xxxvit (1632} 434 Keeping our 
bodies all over-crusted, and our pores stopt with grease and 
filth, 1670-98 Lassels Voy Italy I 6a The church of S. 
Ambrosio is neatly overcrusted with marble. Ibid 104 
Ihe roof is to be vaulted all over with an overcrusting of 
Lapis Lazulu 1848 Clough Amours de Vop, i, xii Here, 
overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 
Michael Angelo’s dome. 

Over-culled to -cultivate • see Ovbb- 
OnireiMSii'Uiiizig, sb, [Over- 29 d.] Excess 
of cunning ; too great knowmgness. 

1603 Florio MoniaipK ur i (163a) 446 IVuely they make 
my cunning overcunnuig x6x6 Rich Cabinet 80 Knauery 
is an ouercunning of wit and craft, which hath twenty 
tncks to cozen others. 1640 Habxkgton Edw IV 31 This 

1 believe an overcunnmg m conjecture. 

So O ver-ou’sning a,, too cunning; O ver-eu'a- 
treats (nottce-wd),tomz.r\agetoo cunningly 
4x634 Marston (Weiteter), Unadvisedly overcunmng in 
misunderstanding me i8ox Earl Malmesblry Diaries 
^ Corr IV s Loughborough and Auckland appear to have 
over-cunning’d the business. 

Owercup, ct, [Over- Sc] Applied to oaks 
in which the acom is covered by the cup, as in 
two N. American species, Quercus maciocarpa, 
also called Bur or Mossy*cup Oak, and Q. fyraia, 
the Swamp Post-oak or Water White Oak, 

X793 yml 0/ A, Michaux 15 June, ^ercus elanduUbus 
roagnis, capsula mcludentibus, nommd Overcup White Oak 
18x7 J. Bradbury Trasi Atner, q88 Of the oak only, there 
are fourteen or fifteen qiecies, of which the over cup {Quercus 
Mocrocarpa) affords the b«t timber^ 1863 aftchaux's 
N, Amer Sybva I 40 Quercus lyrata is called the Snamp 
Post Oak. Overcup O^, and Water White Oak the acorn 
is covered by the cup. The name ‘Oveicup Oak ' is most 
common m South Carolina. 

Overcure, obs form of Ovebcover. 
0 *irer-Cii*rioiis, a [Over- 28,] Excessively 
curious ; + a Too careful, fastidious, or particular 
ipbsl ) ; b. Too inquisitive. 

1361 Daus tr. Bulhnjger on Apoc, (1573) 7^ Wh® be 
ouercurious hereafter in searching out the workesand ludge- 
mentes of hym, whom [etej 1579 ^ Harvey Letier-hk 
(Camden) 63 The commendation ofaneloquenteand orator- 
like stile by overcurtous and statelye enditinge. 

Burnet Th Earth il Pref , To whom therefore such dis- 
quisitions seem needless, or over-cunous, let them rest here 
X773 Burke Corr (1844) I 423 , 1 would not have that care 
degenerate into an eneminate and over-curious attention. 
x883 Harper's Mag Dec 86/2 May I ask, without seeming 
overcunous. has it any regular haunt? 

Hence O'ver-cu’riotuily adv,, m an over-cunous 
manner; f loo particularly or carefully ipbs), too 
inquisitively , Over-cii*riou8iie*«. 

X561 Daus tr BtUlinger on Apoc, (1573)154 But when this 
wo shal be. is knowen to the father alone, and therfore must 
not he searched of vs oucrcunously Ibid, 69 h, Ouer 
cunousnessc [see Over a 4). 1624 Donne Serm ii (1640) 
16 Adce not thy selfe overcunoudy, when this mystery 
was accomplished. 1714 Mandfviule Fab Bees (17^3) IL 
x6 It is an inavility strictly to examine and over-cunously 
to look into matters 

OvGTOU. rtadUi ’o rare, [Over- 8 ] irons. 
To cover as with a curtain ; to shadow, obscure. 

i6ax Brathwait NaU Ernbasste, Odes Dcd. (1877) ^87 To 
see how sin’s orecurtained by night 

Over-custom : see Over- 29 
O’vercut. [Over- 5,1.] ta- A cut or direct 
way over a hill, etc. Obs, b. A cutting or incision 
from above or on the upper surface, 

1636 Boston Rec (1877)11 13 AH the ground lying bet weene 
the two brooks . and soe to Qie other end unto shortest ovew 
cut beyond the hill towards the north west. 1883 £, Inger- 
SOLL in Harper's Mag Jan. aoa/i A big two-handed saw 
[was] set At work to make the overcut. 

Over-dainty to -dangle : see Over-. 
0 *verda*re« 'o* [Over- 27, 22, 21,] 

I, tnpr. To be too daring; to dare too mnch. 


X 386 WARKER. 4 /Aj?inty HI x^KisSg 68 And Danger ouer- 
dares, if it from lustice disagree. 4x592 H Smith Wks, 
(1^67) II. 483 I he young man stalks, the old man stoops, 

1 hat over dares, this ever droops. 1599 B Jonson Cynthra's 
Rev r, 1, We should be said to uverdaie in speaking to jour 
nimble deitie. 

f 2 . irons. To surpass in or overcome by daring ; 
to daunt. Obs. 

X390 Marlowe 7ud Pi Tamhnrl iii v, I am come. As 
Hector did into the Grecian camp, To o>erdare the pride of 
Gratia cx6ii Chabman liuid xx. xx6 Let not the spirit 
ofiEacides, Beouer-dar’dt but make him know, the mightiest 
deities Stand kind to him 

So OverdaTing vbl sb , the action of daring too 
much or being too rash ; presumptuous boldness. 

x6z4 R, Taiior Hog hath tost Pearl 11 in Dodsley O Pi, 
(1780) VI 403 lhat pride cost them the loss of a limb or two, 
by over-daring 1630 B Jossos New Inn jv lU, Over- 
danng 1$ as great a vice As over-fearing, x^ Earl 
Monm. tr Boccalmi's Advts fr Parnass u IxxvjiL (1674) 
106 To quell the over-danng of those Courtiers. 

0 *ver-darmg, ppl a [Ovi-r- 28 b.] Too 
daring; unduly or imprudently bold ; foolhardy. 

1390 Marlowe Edtv II, 1 iv, Meet you for this t proud 
over-danng peers ? x^Eari }s\Q\VL,\x,Bo€€ahHt*s Advts 
fr, Pamass, l lii (1674 j 67 By the over-daring boldness of 
dissemblers, x^ Dowoen Southey li. 37 A mild repcot^ 
on over daring speculation. 

Hence Over-da'xliigly ads), 

1652 Gaulb Magasirom 129 Yea. have not their astrp- 
logicall falsehoods too often prevailed both to instigate 
over-daringly? 

OverdaTk, adv [Over- 31 ] Till after dark ; 
in the dark (Better as two words : cf. overnight,) 
18. N, Brit Rev, (Ogilvie), Whitefield would wander 
through Christ-Church meadows overdark. 

Overdaxk, -darken, v : see Over- 8. 
t Overdai»ed, a. Obs, [Over- 1 8.] Of which 
the date is past; antiquated ; out of date. 

axdax Bp Mountagu Acts ^ Mon, iv (1642) 251 But the 
man. oadforgotten those out-worn and over-dated courtesies 
ofAntIpater. x 6 i{x Miltok R^rm r (x85x)i Ihe gosrol . 
winnow’d, and sifted, from the chaffe of overdated Cere- 
monies. 16^ — Eskon, xi, Had he also redeem’d his over- 
dated minority fhun a Pupillage under Bishops. [x83q J. 
Brown Disc our Lord (1852) L vii. 415 Where is * over- 
dated Judiusm ' and its magnificent temple?] 

Over-day to Overdazsding : see Over-. 

+ O’verdeal, sb, Obs, [f. Over- 19 + Deal jA] 
A part left over or in excess ; surplus, overplus. 

x^ Holland Livy xl. xxxvi 1083 The over-deale of 
twelve thousand footmen ofLatines, and sixe hundred horse- 
men. x6xo — Camden's Bni h 8 i 8 Concerning Berwicke 
haue Keere now for an Ouerdeale, these verses of Maister 1 . 
lonston. 

O-ver-dea’l, v, [Over- 27.] inir. To deal 
too much. 

1789 WoLcorr (P Pindar) frr Painters Wks i8xa 
II 126, I come not to impute to thee the enme Of over- 
dealing m the true Sublime. 

O’verndea'r, o. [Over- 25, 27.] Excessively 
or exceedingly dear (in various senses) ; too costly. 
[1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 8008 per ne ssolde no metene drinke, 
bote it were ouer dere, Come wipinne is wombe,ne clop ouer 
is Sucre.] 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 117/1 0 xny ovexderest 
sones that were the sustenance and staf of myn old ag^ 
16x9 T. Milles tr. Mexia's Treas, Anc Ijr Mod, Times IL 
963/2 V^ich (to my greefe) I finde now by ouer-deare 
expenence. xdM Duller Ch Hist, viii li. fi 34 Queen 
Mary not ove^ear to her own husband. x8^ P'orum 
(N. y.) Nov. 280 Even saccess..may be bought at a price 
over-dear to pay 

as adv, [CX500 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 49 ' qtiod the 
Deuill, * thou sellis our deir 
Hence Over-de’amess. 

x68o J, Collins Plea Irish Cattle 6 Hib Majesty loseth 
much by the Over-deamess of ProvLioniv for his Navy. 

Over-deaved : see Over- 37 b. ^ 
Otverdexk, v, [Over- 8, 27.] 
fl iratts. To ‘ dedc ’ or cover over. Obs, 

1309 ShypoJ Folys (xwo) 63 If thathe hersu'tpect, 

With a hood shall be unwares be overdect 1599 A M tr. 
Gahelkouer's Bh Pkysieke 1x4/1 He tauseth the sayede 
Image to he overdeckede with an Oxehyde 

2 To dedc or adorn to excess. 

X72a Steele Sped No 282 ^ 6 Our Clerk , has this 
Christmas so over^deckt the Church with Greens, that he 
has quite spoilt my Prospect. 1866 Coryth, Mag Nov. 633 
Iheir heads and necks are overdecked with j’ewels, feathers, 
and flowers 

Hence f Overde'oking vbl, sb, (see quot.). 
x6os Verstkcan Dec Intell in, (i6a8) 6x ITic ouerdecking 
or couermg of beere came to he called berbam and^ after- 
ward barmen 1638 Phillips, Barm, yest, the floujrring, or 
over-decking of Beer 
Over-deok, a, x see Over- 32. 

+ OTerdeedy sb, (aO 3-4 -dede. [Over- 
29 d. Cf. Du. cfveraaad excess, MHG. nbertii 
transgression.] Overdoing; excess, intemperance, 
c 1200 Trtn Coll Hont,sS On two wise on drinke, untime- 
liche and on ouerdede. and on swiche dnnkeres cum^ godes 
cuts 1340 Ayenb 55 Me ssel euremo habbe drede, )>et me 
ne mys-nyme be ouer-dede. 

B adj. Excessive, intemperate. 

X2. ,\nO,E Mice, 193 Inne mete and inne drinke ic habbe 
ibeo ouerdede. 

Over-deomlng, -deep, etc : see Over-. 
0 *Ter-de’licacy« [Over- 29 c,] Too great 
delicacy. 

X75f Smollett Per Pic, (1779) IV xcv. x6a An over- 
delicacy in this respect .1 sbaU look upon as a disapproba- 
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tion of my own conduct. 1768-74 Tucker Li (*834) 
I. ^2 A fantastic air, and an over-ddicacy of expression. 

0 *ver-de-licate,rt. [Ovek-28] Too delicate; 
excessively delicate. 

1630 R yo 7 titsott*s Ktngd ^ Comutw. 183 Hee was over- 
dehcate m his dyet 1640 Bp Hall CAr ^loder 1 vu 62 
We should not he wanton, and over-delicate in our content- 
ments i8a8 P. Cunningham N S Wales (ed 3) 11 36 

They are not over-delicate in their food at any ttme 

Over- delicious to -descanting ; see Ovee-. 
O'ver-desiTe. [OvES-apd.] Excessivedesire. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragin , Reg <Arb ) 5+ Canned and trans- 
ported with an over desire and thirstmesse after fame 1795 
Jemima I 196 By her over desire to spare my wife’s 
fatigue. 1838^ Hallam Hut Lti III ni viii ^13 note^ 
It seems to have been this over-desire to prove his theory 
orthodox, which incensed the church against it 

O*ver-desiT0tlS,^. [Oveb-sS ] Excessively 
desirous ; d* exceedingly desirable {ohs ) 

1483 Caxton GoU Leg 13a b/2 What ioye,.that theyhaue 
in the ouerdesirous sygnt of our lord 1647 Trapp Rlarroiv 
Gd Auth \nC0mw 604 Over-desirous of those dainties. 

Otver-devo'lopi [Oveb- 27 ] tram To 
develop too greatly or to excess; s^c, m Photogr^ 
see Develop v. 5 b. 

1869 Eng Meek 19 Nov 238/3 He would be likely to 
over-develope it Centn^ Mag* XXVII. 943 A 

principle as good as thu may be over-developed 
So O'Vex-deve lopmenti too great development ; 
s^ic. in PJtotogr* development continued too long 
‘or with too strong a developer (q. v.). 

3841 Manning Serm (1848) I 157 Over-development of 
pecuhanties m the individual character, i86r Phatogr 
Heivs Aim in Ctre Sc (C1865) I 160/a There is great 
danger of over-development, as some photographers are not 
content until the sky is .black 

Over-deyhouse to -digest i see Over-. 
t Overdvglit, S'* Ods, [Over- i, 8.] To cover 
overhead , to clothe or deck all over, (In /•/tf.) 

Spenser F Q it vu 53 A silver seat^ With a thick 
Arber goodly over-dight /Aid. iv viii 34 Soone as 

day discovered heavens face To sinfull men with darknes 
overdight, 1607 Barley Bieake (1877) 30 And pittied as a 
Deare amongst an beard, When he with soyle hath al him 
ouer dight 

0 :irer-disc 2 ta*rge, v. [Over- 27] trans. 
To discharge too greatly ; spec m Electr , to dis- 
charge an accumulator or storage-battery beyond 
a certain limit, an operation injurious to the battery. 
So 0 vez-dlsolia'zge sh.^ the act of over-discharg- 
ing or fact of being over-discharged. 

1893 Salomons Managemi, Accnmulalorsi^z The 
causes may be traced more generally to the cells having 
been habitually over-discharged, or left standing for a long 
period with little charge in them ^ 1890 Cent Diet ^ Over-* 
discharge^ sb. Mod The sulphating of the plates was due 
to over-discharge. Fiequent over-discharges had caused 
the plates to buckle. 

Over-disciplined to -distant : see Over-. 
Overdo (Jojvsid?/*, ^uvoidil), v Forms; see 
Do. [OE. oferdSn =s OHG uharinan^ MHG. 
nheritton^ f, ofer^^ Over- (26, 27, 21, 22, 24, 17) + 
Do ».] 

1 , trans. To do to excess or too much ; to carry 
to excess ; to overact ; to exaggerate. 

f xooo ^LPAic Horn II 532 ponne sceal bis steer beon 
mid lufe gemetesod, Tia midwmlhreawnysse oferdoa ^1223 
Ancr R 286 Euerich l>ing me mei, baun, ouerdon. Best is 
euer imete. 1393 Langl. P PI, C. xiv 191 Thei ouer- 
don hit day ancT nyght ^ x6oa Shaks. Ham, iii. 11. 22 
Any thing so ouer-done, is from the purpose of Playing. 
1638 Chilling w. Relig, Proi i. vi. § 73 381 Often what 
he took m hand, he did not doe it but over doe it a 1770 
JoRTiM Serm, (3773) I. v. 87 A disposition and behaviour 
which may be overdone as well as underdone 1871 Free- 
man Hist Ess Ser 1, iv, 106 With the zeal of a new convert 
he overdid matters 

2 , hUr. or ahzol. To do too much; to go to 
excess , to exceed the proper limit 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII 317 But he passede and 
over dede m gadrtnge of money 1539 Tavebnfr Brasm 
Prev (1552) 21 Some can not do but they overdo 1637 
W. Ran 0 tr, Gassendfi Li/e Peiresc i la Wherein I con- 
ceive he overdid fl!i7xt Grew (J ), Nature so intent upon 
finishing her work, much oftner over does than under-does. 

Xlmv. Rev, is June 214 He overdoes m both the 
burnt-sienna glow of the ‘ Venetian ’ hau and the unctuosity 
of the body-colour 

3 , trans. To treat or affect m some way to 
excess ; to cany too far. 

1623 State Papers^ Col 18a [Lilly was dismissed] because 
he would sometimes be overdone m drink 1847 L Hunt 
Men^ Women, ^B J xiii 217 Don't you see that it overdoes 
your argument ? 1875 Green Lett (1901) 403, I wish he 
didn t overdo his case 

^ 4 , To cook (food) too much. (Most frequently 
in pa. pple, overdotu^ 

1683 I'ryon Way to Health xixThat it [roast flesh] be 
neither over nor under-done, but of the two, it is better that 
It be under-done, 1842 Gresley B, Lesha (1843) 254 
Aristotle tells of a baker, who asked his employer wnelher 
he liked his meat overdone or undeidone. 

6, To overtax the strength of; to fatigue, exhaust, 
overcome. 

1822 Ld Kenyon in (1844) III 283 Dr Russdl 

. was quite overdone with his labours. x8!58Bp S.Wilber- 
FORCE m R, G. Wilberforce Life (i88x) II xi 385 At night 
ran down too fast, and overdid myself x8m W, H 
Thornton Remtu W~Co Clergyman vii, 233, 1 nave never 
overdone a horse in all my life. 


6. To surpass or exceed m performance; to 
outdo, excel, arch. 

a 1623 Fletcher Double Marriage iv ui, Are you she, 
That over did all ages with your honour ? 1658 Cleveland 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 392 One who could overdo 
all Men in Dissembling. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 46B Wrath- 
ful that a Bti anger knight Should do and almost overdo the 
deeds Of Lancelot 

7 . tnt 7 . To do more than suffice: cf. Do v. 20. 

*7x0 Prideaux Qrtg, Tithes i 7 In large Towns this 

povision of a Tenth part will not do, and in other places 
It will over-do. 


fl’S Rendering L. transtg^e. To pass, spend 
(time). Ohs, 

1382 SVycLir Ecchts, xxxviiL 28 Eche smythe .the whjrche 
the ny^t as the day ouerdoth [1388 that passtth the mit as 
the dai]. 

Hence O wer-do (the vb. stem taken as) adj. {no 7 icB- 
tise) ; Overdoex (-dw*3i), one who overdoes. 

t68z Baxter Ansvi, Dodvoell 250 It is an easie Matter for 
Overdoers to add but a clause or two more to tbeir Oaths 


and Subscriptions 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1 Bit) II 6 
Your overdoers generally give the offence they endeavour 
to avoid. Ilnd VHI 362 A good deal of blunder of the 
over-do and under-do kind. 

Over-doctinnize, Over-dogmatism, etc.: 


see Over-, 


Oiverdo'iiig,«'^/- [f prec, + -inoI.] The 
action of the verb Overdo ; doing to excess. 

1340 Ayeub, 260 Sobrete loke^ mesure me mete and Ine 
drinlce, \>ct me ne maki ouerdoinge ^1400 tr. Secret a 
Secret, Goo Lordsh 53 Man awe gretly eschewe ouer- 
deynge and ouerabundance of despensz. 1643 Nethersole 
Prqj, for Peace (1646) S2 In amendment of* our failings, 
and over-doings 1891 Athenwwn 2 May 563/1 The short- 
coming^— or rather the overdoing— of the author are only 
too apparent 

0*verdo*iugf ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 ] 
That overdoes or does too much. 

j6ia Chapman JFtdozves T, iv i, This strain of mourning 
like an overdoing actor, affects grossly x6x4 B Jonson 
Bart Fair i i, You grow so insolent with it, and overdoing, 
John 1756 W Dodd Fasting (ed 2) 9 The very extra- 
ordinary and over-doing hypocrites 1858 Bushnell Serm 
New Life xxiu (1869)318 The one thing needful, quite passed 
by in her overdoing carefulness. 

Overdome, v , : see Over- i. 

Overdone V3id2?*ii: stress var ,),///. a* [adv,^ 
sh , ), [Pa. pple. of Overdo v ] 

A. ppU a. Done loo much (in various senses of 
Overdo ; carried lo excess ; exaggerated ; over- 
cooked; exhausted; overcome. 

^zooo^tFRic Samis* Lives 1 20 Omma mmia noceni, 
hmt IS ealle ofer-done ]>uig dsiiaS £1x75 Lamb Horn 
xoi pet is on englisc alle ofer done ping deriaS. e 1430 How 
Wise Man ian^i Sonne 8y in Babees Bk, 50 For ouer-doon 
htng vnskilfuliy Makip grijf to growe whanne it is no nede. 
X774 Mad D'Arblay Early Diary 18 Oct , With an over 
done civility i8to Freeman Noim Cong (ed 2) I. App 
698 The studied ooscurity and overdone piety of the special 
panegyrist 

+ B. adv. Excessively Ohs, 

13 . Minor Poems fr Vernon MS (E E. T S) 609/631 
pe ouerdon gredi mon BeggeJ> ofte his bred- c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 106 Sumtyme pou art to ouerdone mery, & sumtyme 
to ouyr-done sory & to ouyr-done hevy. 1496 Dives * Paup, 
(W de W ) vii xxviii 320/z Hoche of our nacyon is gylty 
in theft, & ouerdone moche blent with false couetyse. 

+ O. sb, m phrase at overdone, at an excessive 
rate, to excess. Ohs, 

£1200 Ormin 2575 Swa batt nan b^ng att oferrdon Ne 
keppte 3ho to follshenn. lOid 4592 All iss att oferrdon 
Itt drifebb fra bw herrte. 

Hence f Overdo aely adv , excessively. 

0 Z440 Jacob's Well 137 Jif >ou gyve \n stodye to onyrdonly 
to temperall occupacyoun, for lucre. 

O*ver-doo:ry sb and a. [Over- 33, 32 ] 

A sb A piece of ornamental woodwork, etc-, 
filaced over a door, 

Z884 Health Exhib Catal 89/2 Mantels, doors, overdoors, 
screens, and various articles of furniture, &c ornamented 
with Lincriista 1899 Pall Mall Mag Apr 461 The State 
Ante room, with itb over doors and over-mantels by Gibbons. 

B, at^. Placed over a door. 

Mod, An over-door light 

tO*verdorue. Ohs fare^-'^. [f. Over- id + 
dome Durk ] The lintel of a door. 
ct^2^ Gloss W,deBibbesw,inVlnghtVoc X70 [seeDuRN], 

Overdose (c'lwordco s), sh. [Over- 29 a ] An 
excessive dose, too laige a dose 
1690 Locke Hum Und ii xxxiii § 7 Had this happen'd 
to him by an Over Dose of Honey, when a Child, all the 
same Effects would have follow’d. 1762 Frewen m Pktl 
Trans LII 454 One who had taken an over-dose of opium, 
and died of it 1858 W Arnot Lawsf - Hecaien II xxiv 
We shall not be spoilt by over-doses of loving kindness 

0 verdo se, v. [Over- 37 ] 

1 . trans To administer (medicine, etc.) in too 
large a dose. 

X727 Somerville Martial Epigr 47 in Occ Poesns 128 
A merry Bottle to engender Wit, Not over-dosed, but 
Quantum suficti 1777 Wright in Phil Tratis LXVIL 
51Z Fatal accidents have happened, from overdosing the 
medicine ^ 

2 To dose (a person, etc.) to excess; to give 
too large a dose to ; also tranrf, of the admixture 
of an ingredient, the issuing of stock, etc. 

1758 Reid tr MacqnePs Chenu I, 228 As apt to take fire 
as common Sulphur, if it were not over-dosed with the Acid. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) I igi If we over-dose the 


patient at first, we add to the disease 1893 ^olly News 
13 Feb. 2/6 Neither Pans nor London has been overdosed 
with new issues of foreign stocks for years past 
Overdoze, v : see Over- 27 
Over-drafe, -drave, obs jia t Over-drive, 
0 *verdra*^ (-draft) [Over- 27 ] 

1 Banking, The action of overdrawing an account; 
a draft on a bank in excess of the sum standing 
to the drawer's credit ; the amount by winch a 
draft exceeds the balahce-against which it is drawn. 

1878 Jevons Ptf/ Econ.xm 114 A banker naturally 
takes care not to allow ovei drafts, unless he has great con- 
fidence in his customer, or has received a guarantee of 
repayment, X89X Pall Mall G 22 Aug 6/2 The company 
has a banking overdraft of 135,000. 

2 . An excessive draft ol men, esp. for military 
purposes, 2X^0 Jig 

igo2 Wesim Gaz, 5 Feb 3/2 So it went on, until the 
country was exliausted by these o\ erdrafts. 

Over- dram, see Over- 29b 
O'verdrau'glit, -dra-ffc (-diaft). [Over- i ] 
A draught passing over or admitted from above 
a fire, furnace, kiln, etc. athtb in Overdraft kiln, 
a form of bnck- or tile-kiln in which the heated 
products of combustion are made to pass down 
through the contents of the kiln before escaping by 
the chimney flue or flues. 

1884 Davis Mannf Bricks,^\.c vi 278 The circular, domed 
‘over-draft’ kilns me laigely used for burning fire-bricks 
and terra-cotta products Ibid vn 323 The principal gam 
in the circular ovei draft kilns is, the impartial and equitable 
distribution of heat 

O'verdraw, sb. [f next ] 1 An act of over^ 
drawing , an excessive draft or demand 
1873 H SrcNCFR Stud Soiiol vui (1874) 197 There is 
such an overdraw on the energies of the industrial popula- 
tion [of France] that a large shaie of heavy labour is thrown 
on the women 

2 (In full Overdj^aw check.) » Overoheck rein. 
(US) 

Overdraw (^V^jdrg', V3idr9 ), z>. Forms ; 
see Deaw v [Oveb- lo, 4, u, 27.] 

I +1 trans. Todiaw over or across. (Separable 
comb ) Ohs, 

■375 Barbour Bruce xv 286 In-till a litill spass, Thar flot 
all weill our drawyn wnss £1400 Smvdone Bab, 2183 
Cheynes he didde ouer drawe That noo man passe myght. 
f b. To draw off into another vessel. Ohs 
1703 Art ^ Myst Vtnifiefs 34 Overdraw the Hogshead 
of Wine some five or six Gallons /bid. 56 If the Claret be 
not sound and good, overdraw it 3 or 4 gallons, then 
replenish the Vessel with as much good Wine Red 

f 2 tnif. To draw or move ovei or across; to 
pass ovei or away. Ohs 

£1400 Destr, T9oy 673 Sone the day ouerdioghe & the 
derke entnd /bid, 7630 When the derke ouerdrogh, & |>e 
dy m voidet, The stourme wex still, stablit the course, a 14x5 
Lydg. Temple of Glas 610 Alas I when shal jus tempest 
ouerdrawe. To clere )>e skies of myn aduersUe 
f 3 trans To draw over 01 induce to some 
course . see Draw v, 26, 28. Ohs 
1603 Florio Montaigne s xlvii (1632) 155 A higher power 
forsooth us overdrawes, And mortall slates guides with 
immortall lawes. 

II. 4 . Banking. To draw money in excess of 
tlie amount which stands to one's credit, or is at 
one’s disposal. Const To overdraw one's account 
ialltmance, salary, etc.); formerly, one's banker*, 
also ahsol , to make an oveidraft. 

1734 Berkeley Lei to Prior 30 Nat, Wks. 1871 IV. 227, 
I hope Skipton’s first payment hath been made,. , otherwise 
I have overdrawn £1766 Confer Let to j Hill Wks 
1837 XV II, I am sorry my finances are not only exhausted, 
but over-drawn X798 Geraldina 1 . 195 He was my banker, 
..and used to give me a lecture whenever I overdrew him 
1848 Thackeray Van Pair xhv, How the bankers and 
agents were overdrawn, 1878 Jevons Prwt. Pol Econ 
xiii X13 One of the simplest ^vaj s of lending money is to allow 
customers to overdraw their accounts 1890 ' R. Boldre- 
WOOD* Col Reformer (i8yi) 263 Don’t overdraw .more than 
J ou can help 

6 . To draw too far; to strain 
1889 Electrical Rev XXV 574/2 Mr, A has overdrawn 
the bow in endeavouring to m.ike out [etc ] 

6 To exaggeiate or overdo in di awing, depicting, 
or describing 

X844 E. E Napier Wild Sports Europe, etc. I 204 Are not 
all these yarns about India rather ovei di awn ? 1850 F. W 
Newman Phases Faith 210 Many biographies overdraw the 
virtue of their subject 

Hence Overdrawing vbl sh. Overdrawn 
(stress var.) ppl, a 

14x3 Pilgr Sowle (Caxton) i iv* (1859) 5 Smertely was 
my syght derkyd by ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne, 
s^xMann ^ Housch Exp (Roxb ) 235 Payd for pe^ge 
off bowys and ovyrdrawynge off bowis x8^ Mrs Gore 
Sk Eng Char (1852) 134 On the first overdrawing of his 
account, 1866 Crump Banking lu 76 With overdrawn 
accounts only the sum requiied is drawn, and on that alone 
interest IS charged 1883 Schaff Hist. Chwch I. iv 268 
The dramatic account of James by Hegesippus is an over- 
drawn picture. 

Over-dread, -dreaaa: see Over-. 

+ Overdre'dge, v i Ohs [f. Over- 8 + 
Dredge trans To sprinkle powder over. 

IS 94 Nashe Terrors of Nt Wks (Grosart) III 226 Vpon 
a haire they [spirits] willsit like a lut, and ouer-dredge a bald 
pate like a white scurffe. 
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Over-dredge 0 ™ v^jclie [f. Over- 2jr 

+ Dredge trans. To dredge (for oysters, etc ) 
too mucli, so as to deplete the beds or waters. 
Hence O ver-dre dgmg vbL sb, 

1863 Ansted Channel IsL iv xxiL (ed 2) 509 M Costa . 
has repeopled a number [of oyster beds], exhausted by over- 
dredging i88a Standard x8 Feb 5/2 1 he beds were o\er- 
dredged, undersized oysters were brought to market, 
Overdreep, obs. variant of Oveedrip v, 
0*ver-^ess, sb, [Over- 8 c, 29 d.] 

1 An outer dress ; a dress worn over another. 
181* Sir R, Wilsom Prtv Diary I, 247 , 1 hurt m>self 
by falling on a pocket pistol which I carry in ray over-dress. 

b. The outer part of a gown made lo appear as 
if one dress were %vorn over another, showing in 
parts the miderdress, the two parts bemg of different 
material or colour. 

x88x Truth 31 Mar 446/z The second [dress] is of dark- 
blue Genoa velvet, with Pompadour overdress of palest 
blue 1891 Ibid 10 Dec 1240/3 A superb dinner-gown, . 
The under-dress .hasafront of white satin,. .The over-dress 
is m velvet of dahlia red 

2. (o ver-dre ss). Ejccessive display in dress. 

X834 Body ^ Sml (ed 4] I. 60 An absurd aim. at pre- 
posterous over-dress. 

0 *verdre'ss, v. [Over- 27 ] 

1 . trans* To dress ^ excess, to dress with too 
much display and ornament. Also inir, for rejl* 

X706 Wawh in Popds Lett, (1735) 1 . 58 , 1 have seen many 
Women over-dress’d, and several look letter in a careless 
Night-gown, with their hair about their ears. 2731 Pope 
Ep Burlington 52 Treat the Goddess like a modest fair, 
N or over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare x88o Daily Tel* 
4 Nov,, Servants waste their wages* , they overdress and 
squander. 1883 Amencan VII. 169 They don't overdress 
themselves. 

2 . To embellish too elaborately. 

1866 SaU Rev* 7 Apr, 421/1 Theocritus.. never overdoes 
his subject or overaresses hb language. 

3 . To dress or cook (food) too much. 

1773 Adair A mer* Ind* 412 In order to destroy the blood, • 
they over-dress every kind of animal food they use x8oa 
Beddoes Bygeia iv. 31 lo overdress the meat till it is unfit 
to be eaten. 

t Over-dre'Ve, v Obs* rare [In form from 
Over- 8 + Deeve v , but the sense appears to be 
connected rather with Drive z/,] trans* To stud 
as with nails driven m over the whole surface. 

£1400 Rowland 4* O* 1205 Alle his annouis was ouer 
dreuede With stones of grete renoun. 

0 :ver-dri']il:, v* [OK oferdrtman ^ OHG. 
nbartnnchait^ MHG. ubertnnkeny Du. (czrA) over^ 
drinken\ f ofer-^ Over- 27 + drincan to Drink. 
The i6th c. use may be a new formation cf. Over- 
eat z/.] vntr* and refl* To drink too much^ dnnk 
to excess or to intoxication 
c 897 K, -Alfred Gregorys Past C xlix. 381 Swa hwa 
swa oSeme drench, he wirD self oferdruncen. zriooo Eccl* 
Inst c. 40 in Thor^ Laws II. 438 Ne oferdnnca? ge eow 
wines. ^ XS77 Test* 12 Patriarchs (1706) 69 Ash^ed to 
over-drink himself. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11 ii. i. Arh 
541 Noah One-day making meiry drinking, over-drunk. 
z6a6 Bacon Syh/a | 462 Cucumbers .doe extremely affect 
Moisture j And over-dnnke themselves 1730 BrnTyonPochei 
Farrier (173s) 21 If he is hot, he will over-dnnk himself 
1865 Mill in Evtn* Star zo July, It did not say that they 
were to over-eat and over-dnnk themselves 

So f O vexdxiuk sb , drinking to excess, drunken- 
ness. Ohs* 

K. -<Elfred Gregory*s Past C* xviii 129 BehealdaS 
eow Sset ge ne sehefegien eowre heortatt mid oferaete & 
oferdrynce.] CX175 Lamb Bout 153 Hweune )>c mutl * 
sun^d on muchele ete and on ouer dnnke. 

+ Overdri'pi v* Obs* Also 6 -dreep(e, [f. 
Over- i-i-Drip v.: cf, Overdrofz>] trans. To 
drip over; to overhang, overshadow; also^, 

2387 Golding De Moruay xi. 157 Wlien thou seest it [the 
Sea] ouerdreepe the earth, and threaten it with drowning 
'&hsas.P*Pemlesse I ij, The aspiring nettles with their 
shadie tops shall no longer ouer-dreep the hej»t hearbs, or 
keep them from the sunne. x6ox Sir W Cornwalus Ess* 
II 111, (1631) 332 These plants, that grow m the shadow, . 
since greatnesse cannot so overdnp them, a 1659 Bp Brown- 
rig Semt. (1674) I n 25 They may sometimes over-drip us, 
but they are a shelter to u<i. 

Overdrive (see below), v. [OE. oferdrlfan 
overdfyven,f ^r-OvEB- 
4, 5, 17, 10, 27 + drifan to Drive] 
fl. trans* (overdrive). To drive away, dispel; 
to overthrow. Obs. 

<1950 Durham Ritual (Surtees! 38 God Se tSiostro 

S idvoles wordes Sines lehte oferdrlfest [L de^ellis}. c xooo 
Slpric Smntd Lives (1885) I. 232 OtS)«t se eadis^ petrus 
hone arleasan ofer-dcaf »73 Barbour Bruce iv. 66x Bot 
ieill anoyis tboill^he sail, Bot 3he sail thame ourdrififilkane. 
zS72Sa1ir Poems Reform* xxxix. 22 And, as I dout not, wil 
ourdryue thir dangeris 

1 2 . trans* To cause (time) to pass ; to bring to 
an end , to pass, spend. Sc* Obs. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xix, 481 Qwhen thai [that] day 
ouidiivyn had. xgaS Lyndesay Dream 32 Morepleasandhe 
the tyme for tyll ouerdryue. a 1550 Freiris of Berwtk 4x7 
in Dunbar's Poems 299 On this wyiss the lang nicht tha^ 
ourdiaif a x6oo MoNTCOAiERtE Misc Poems xxxix 26 Sair 
weeping, but sleeping, The nichts I ouerdryve 
Tb. tntr* Of time: To pass away, elapse Of 
a person : To let the time pass ; to delay. Obs 
*37S Barbour Bruce v. 3 Quhen vyntir tyde Vith his 
blastis Wes ourdrifiSn. 12x400-30 Alexander 2505 Sone 


djTke ouer 4 i afe & J>e day vpriiigez e 2450 Sf Cuthh ri I 
(Surtees* I 5253 pus pai our draue sum what lange, 25x3 ' 
DoucLASxffwfx xiii. IX. 51 The lang n>cht Gan scbape full I 
fast to mak schort and ourdrjve. 1533 Bellenden Lwy 

V (2822)437 The time ues lang oure drevin but on> inclina 
cioun of victime to athir side. 

f 3 trans To drive over. Obs* rare 
CX430 Sir Amadacc (Camden) xKiii, Stithe stormes me 
ore-drofe 

4 . (diLvaidr»i*v). To dnve too hard; to dme or 
work lo exhaustion ; to overwork Also jfg' I 

a 2430 Myrc 1813 When Jmt he ys ho ouer-dryue[u] pat he 
may no Iciigur Ij-uetn] 2551 Bible Gen xkxul 13 Ewes 
and kyne with yong which vf men shoulde ouerdr^ uc but 
euen one da>e, the hole flocke woulde die. 26;r7 Gilpin 
Dt monol (1867) 34 ^ Satan is gradual in his temptations and 
11 very careful that he do not over-dnve men, 1703 Collifr 
Ess* Mor Svhj 11, (1709) 176 They don't over drive their 
Business. 2884 Ex^sitor Jan, 26 He .ruins his analogy 
by overdriving it 

Overdriven (^ttvojdriVn: stress var.),/// a. 
Also 8 -drove. [Pa, pplc. of prec ] 

1 . That IS dnven too hard. 

1767 A nn Reg .0 An over-diov e ox, entering the Guildhall, 
threw the whole Court into consternation 2849 Macaulay 
liist* Eng X. II 602 The sufferings, of an ovewlriven post- 
horse. 1884 Annie S. Swan Dorothea Kirke ul 30 The 
wandering of an over driven brain 
b. Ji^ Used to excess, hackneyed. 
x888 W Misto in Eneycl Brit XXIV. 670/2 The banish- 
ment of a few overdriven phrases and figures of speech from 
poetic diction. 

2 Dnven or made to project beyond the general 
line. 

2830 Edin* Entycl tV. 503 An overdriven Keystone, or 
Console, as ic ls termed, is one of the most usual ornaments 
of the Archivolt. 

Overdroop, -drowse, etc. : see OvjtB-. 
t Overdro'p, ^* Obs. [Over- i.] trans* To 
drop over or upon ; to overhang, overshadow. 
x6o8 Dod & Cleaver Exhos Prov xi-xii 235 1 heir toppes 
aloft, and braunches broa^and thereby ouerdhoppe all that 
IS under them 2677 in Cleveland's Gen* Poems Ep. Ded 
A IV, How enviously our late Mushrom-wits look up at him 
because he overdroppeth them. 

t Overdrew n, v* Obs* [Over- 8.] tram 
To flood with water; to submerge, inundate; to 
drench or wet excessively. Hence t Overdrowned 
Jifl* a , + Overdrowmnff vbL sb, 
c 2400 tr Seereta Secret , Gao Lordsh* 59 Yn rayns fallys 
thondres & leuenynge& & ouer-drownjnges )mrgh ilodes. 
2379 Fenton Gutccieerd (1618) 255 Subiect to raines, which, 
by reason of the lownesse of the place, do so ouerdrowne it. 
26x5 Browne Brit* Past n L 7 Casting round her ouer- 
drowned eyes. 2633 Ford Lovee Sacr. it* iv, Those eyes, 
Which lately were so overdrown'd in tears- 

O'ver-dry*, a. [Over- 28.] Too dry. So 
0 ver-dxy nese, excessive dryness. 

2392 Sylvester Du Barter i. ii 396 The better so, with a 
moist cold, to temper Th' one's over-dnnesse,th’ other's hot 
distemper. x6z6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 500 That 
brings it [hay] to a rottennesse or ouer^rinesse, which is 
verie lU for milke. 2606 Bacon Sylva § 706 Baber by an 
over-dry heat, or an over-moibt heat. 

O-ver-dry*, v* [Over- 37,] a. intr To 
become too dry, dry up, b. irons*. To dry too 
much, mi^e too diy. 

Z495 Tresnsdt Barth. Dt P R* x\n. clxxx. (W, de W.) 

V vy/n In grauely londs . , the vyne ouerdryeth \Bodl MS* 
fordnehl and faylletb. 26a* Burton Anal* Met* i. u. 1. 1 
(1676) 43/1 Buttered meats, condite,powdred, and over^liyed. 

C^erdne (pe vojdwl stress var.), a* [Ovee- 
24 b.] More than due ; past tlie time when. due. 

0. Of a bill, debt, etc : Remaining unpaid affer 
the assigned date. b. Of a ship, tiain, etc. ; That 
has not appeared, or arrived, at the lime fixed. 

2845 Stephen Comm Laws Eng (2874) II 97 Overdue 
bonds for the payment of money 1838 Sinmonds Diet* 
TradCi Overdue^ as an unpaid account or bill of exchange ; 
a vessel, train, etc. past time 2884 Weekly Notes 27 May 
134/2 Mortgage debentures of the company, the uiterest on 
which was overdue;. 2899 Daily Nesus 2 Mar 9/2 H is of 
vast importance, when an overdue ship is reported to be 
safe, that those concerned should know it. Mod* The tram 
IS already half an hour overdue. 

Over-diill, -dure, -dust: see Oyer-. 
tO‘ver-dyed,/// G. [Over- 8.] Dyed 
over with a second colour, 
itff X Shaks WifU* T. I ii 232 But were they false As 
oVe-dy'd Blacks, as Wind, as Waters. 

O'ver-eager, g- [Over- a8] Too eager, 
excessively eager or keen. 

1375 Turberv. Faulconne 333 [She] feedelh so greedily 
upSn It by reason she was kept overeager and sharp 26R4 J 
(JoonMAN WiHt. Ev* Con/ 1 (1705)20 Extraiagance in tbc 
more modest and pnvate, but over-eager pursuits of these 
Recreations [games of chance]. 2863 Dickens ATx/ Frit 
xii, Over-eager for the cause of justice. 

Hence O’ver-ea'gerly twfe'., O Ter-ea-fferness. 
ax6oo Hooker Eccl Pol* \ii xvil §4 Of such nature, 
that to himself no man might over-eagerly challenge them, 
without blushing 2670 Milton Hist Eng v. Wks. (1847) 

532 Pursuing them overeagerly into York a xyao Sheffield 
(D k Buckhm ) (i753)fl 200 Such an over-eagerness, . 

instead of hurting me, only exposes themselves. 2885 
Spectator 25 July 063/3 Over-eagerness for office had com- 
pelled them to sacrifice all iheir respectable principles. 
0 *V 6 r*eai*r]yy (sdv* and a* [Over- 30, 28] 
Too early ; premature 4 prematurely. 

[£2400 Rule Si Benet (E E,T S.) ix pe bame pat is 
done fra his modir milke ouir arhke.] 2605 Bacon Ado. 


Learn r \ § 4 .Vnother Errour is the ruer-early and per- 
emptorie reduction of Knowledge into Arts and Methodes 
2836MRS. Browning .4 Kn Leisht*^ Children learn by such 
Love's holy earnest in a pretty play And get not over early 
solemnised 

O’Yer-eaTnestjU. [Over- 28] Too earnest. 
So 0*Tezwea*rueBt]7 adv*^ 0*yex-efr'rxiestziess. 

[2581 Petiie tr. CKazso's Civ. Conv l(i 58616 It is not 
good to occupte jour minde ouer earnestlie.] a 2586 
Sidney /I (1633) 383 His men following ouer earnestiy. 
1601 Shaks. Jul* C iv lu 12a Yes Cassius, WTien you axe 
ouer-earnest with jour Brutus, Hee'l thinke your hlother 
chides, and leaue j'ou so. 2774 Burke A mer* Tax. Wks, 
II 392 Some mischief happened .. from this o\er-earne»t 
zeal. 2864 Webster, Overeamestness* 

0 *ver-ea*sy, a* [Over- 28.] Too easy. So 
O vex-ea*8il7 adv*, O ver-ea'flinesB. 

2397 Hooker Eccl Pol* \, xxix. § a S, lerome, whose 
custome is not to paidon ouer-easily his Aduersaries xta£ 
Donne .Skrv/i iv 33 Him that b over eaue to be scandalized. 
2843 J* H Newman Miracles The historian had no 
leaning towards over-easiness of belief, 
t O'Vereat, sb Obs [OE qfet‘xi niasc , f. 
*qfere/an cf. OS. ovardtf OHG. ubard^.} The 
action, or an act, of overeating ; a surfeit. 

cZmK iEtFRED Gregory 5 Past C xviii, 239 Behealdaff 
eow Qst su ne gehefesien eowre heortan mid oferaete & 
oferdrjTice cxaoo Trin, ColL Hom, 63 Wifttijmg of est- 
metes, and oueretes, and nntimliche etes. 

Overeat (^ovorift), v* [Over- 27, 22, 8. 
(An OE, *ofereian^O\\.Cx* tdiaretpjm^ MHG. uber- 

r i, is not recorded.)] 

To eat too much, eat to excess, surfeit oneself 
with eating, a. intr* (JSlovr rare.) b. (The 
usual construction.) 

*599 T M[oufet 1 Silkwonttes 43 Yet hath j»our fruit this 
blotte, to ouer-eate, And glutton like to vonut vp their 
meate. 2678 Mrs. Bekn Sir P* Fanor iv. iii, Nay, Sir, he 
hath overeaten hunself at breakfast, x8^ Thackeray I am. 
FairKiv, She has only overeaten herself— that is alL 
+ 2 . trans* To eat more than (^another) . inquot, 
by his cattle. Obs* (Cf. Eat v* 6 b.) 

2533 Fitzherb. Busb § 123 Than shall not the rycheman 
ouer-eate the poore man with his cattell. 
t d. To eat or nibble all over or on all sides. 
fig. x6o6 Shaks. TV. 4- Cr, v. il z6o The fragments, scraps 
the bits, and greazie reliquen^ Of her ore-eaten faith are 
bound to Diomed. 

Hence Overeaten /iJfLa, (see 3) ; O.verea'ting 
vbl* sb* 

z8r 8 Miss Mitford Village Ser tti (1863) 205 She, sent 
me cakes with cautions against ov*er-eating, and needle-cases 
with admonitions to use them xSgx Spectator 19 hfan 403 
The greedy dog, which continually falls ill from over-eatmg. 
Over-cdit to Over-encrust: see Over-. 
tO'ver-e'ud, overend. Obs* [Over a* + 
End sb., written as one word; see Over- 1 d.] 
The upper end, the top. 

la 2300 See OvERia x/ 9 L 1:2440 ^acaPs Well 224 Syt^ge 
on pe ouer ende of a ladders ] 1448 in Wtllis & Clark 
Cambridge (z886) IL 8 At the netherend squnr vij inch and 
at the overend vi inches xgsx [see Over a* xp], zn< 
in S. 0 . Addy Ball if iValthe^USgz) 135 A place, .called 
Campo Lane, being die overend of the said croff. 

Over-engage to -enricduiient: see Over-. 

O ver-e‘ziglish, v. Obs. rare'^K [Over- 27.3 
trans. To overdo in English; to exaggerate in 
description. (Cf. Shaks Nerry W, i. iiL 52.) 

*S99B.JoNSONir» ManoutofHum (Dram. Pers ,Puntar- 
voiot, A vain-glorious knight, over-englishmg his travels. 
Otver-enteri v* [Over- 26 or 27] trans* 
To enter (afh item in an account) in excess of the 
proper amount. So O vex-e'utry, an excess entry. 

2769 Burke i’lYJ JAAVrAWks II 74 Every thing which 
the author can cut off with any appearance of reason for the 
over-entry of British goods, 182a J. Smyth Praci Customs 
(1821) 337 The overcntiy must be obtained in the following 
manner On the back of the Warrant, at the bottom, must 
be certified the quantity of the goods over entered, ihus. 
Upon examination, we find the merchant has over entered 
sixty seven pounds of thrown Silk, Ibid.^tote, Explanation 
of toe London mode of making out Over Entry Certificates. 

Overeorninde, ^enrne, obs.ff. OvEBSvKNma, 
-HUB* 

+ 0*verer9 <t. and sb*l Ohs* [Comparative of 
Oyer a*: cf* OHG. oberbro, MHG. oberer, and 
Eng. Innkbeb ] 

A. adj* Upper; higher m position. 

13M Wyclif job xxxviii. 30 The ouer [v r ouercr] part of 
ocaan. ^2430 Art Nombiryng (E, E. T. S.) la That the last 
of the lower nombre may not be witli-draw of the last of the 
ouerer nombre for it is lasse than the lower. 

B. sb (the adj used elliptically). 

1 , The upper pastor region. 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter Prol, 3 An instrument, of ten 
cordis, and gifes he soun fra ke ouerer, thurgh touchynge of 
bend Ibid. ciu. 3 ^u |>ac hilw wih watirs (w ouerer of it 
[L supenora ents\ Ibid 24 Wetand billes of his oujTrere 
[L de supMertonbus suis} 

2 * The upper of two things. 

Art Nombryngiy*.'& T S.) 10 In the place of the 
ouerer sette a-side, wnte a digit that is a part of the com- 
onede. Ibid* x6 Suche a digit founde and withdraw fro 
IS ouerer. 

8. A person higher in station, a superior. 
ez449 Pecock Rfr* Prol. 2 Correccioun .. longith oonli 
to the ouerer anentis his netherer, and not to the nctherer 
anentls his ouerer. Ibid, 299 Forwhiin twomaners ouerers 
mowen holde and vse her ouerte vpon her vndiTlingis 
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OVEB-FAVOUBABLT. 


OVBRER. 

Overer (^>1 varai), sb 2 local, [f Oveh adv. + 
-EB ] See quot, 

x8gz E B, jAMbs Lett. L of IVtgki (i 8 ^) 11 347 The 
local and familiar word * overers by which the people of 
the Isle of Wight designate such of the inhabitants as are 
not bom natives. 189a Edin Rev July 237 'Ihe list of 
‘overers* whose connection with it h^ enriched its fame, 
IS longer and more brilliant. 

1 * O verest, a ,sb , adv Obs, [Superlative of 
Over and adv : cf OHG obarosi, MHG. 
obet'esl, Ger. okrsl, also the Eng uUerest^ 

A adj. 1 . Highest in position, uppermost; 
outermost, covering all the rest, 

1382 WvcLiF Exod xxxi\. 21 And thei maden a hode in 
the ouerest I1388 hiBere, Vulg. stt/enori] parti a^ens the 
myddel C1386 Chaucer ProL 290 Ful thredbare was his 
ouereste courtepy X481 Caxton Godejff^y cv 161 The 
ouerste part of hym fyl to the ground and that other parte 
abode styll syttyng on the hors. 1483 — Gold Leg. 81 b/i 
Anon she wente in to ouerest parte other hows. 

2 . jig. Highest in station, quality, etc 
1481 Caxton Reynas difsh^ 68 Who that wylle taste of 
the ouerest wysehede he muste faste and make hym redy 
^enst the hye festes. 1567 Gttde ^ GodLe B (S. T. S.) 43 
They straif quha suld be ouerest CX894 F S Ellis 
Reynard 2x4 For they who overest wisdom love, Must fast 
against the festals high.] 

B. sb. 1 . The uppermost part or region. 
a 1300 E E. Psalter ciii 3 pat hiles with watrcs overestes 
[L s^enora] his. x± Stockb, Med, MS, 1. 137 in A nglta 
XVin. 298 Scome of pe ouerest twye or thrye, And [lanne 
late itstonde kole & drye, 

2 A person supreme over others ; a ruler. 

X474 Caxton Chesse in 11 (1883) 88 As sone as the masse 
is doon he deliuenth hit to his ouerest or procuratour 1483 
— Gold Leg 376 b/i By the coramaundementeof bis oueryst 
and requeste of the k}mge he was sente m to Englond. 

C adv. In the highest or uppermost place; 
over all, so as to cover all the rest. 

Le Morte Arth. 846 An Appille ouereste lay on 
lofte. There the poyson was in dighte a X450 Cov, Myst 
(Shaks. Soc.) 307 (Stage Direct ) Thei xal don on Ihesus 
clothis, and overest a whyte clothe 

0<ver-estee*2iL, v [Over- 27,] trans To 
esteem too highly, or beyond the true worth , to 
think too highly of 

a 16^ W Whatblev Profoijyjies i. xbf (1640) 239 Pride 
is a vice in this, that it causeth a man to over-esteeme 
himselfe. 1745 J Masos Self JCnowl. 11 x (1853)158 He 
does not overesteem them for those little accidental Ad- 
vantages in which they excel him, 

O ver-e'stimate, v. [Over- 27] irans. 
To estimate too highly ; to reckon or value at loo 
high a rate. 

x84a R. H Dana Bf Mast xxiu, 73 Like most self- 
taught men he over estimated the value of an education 
2858 Ln, Sr Leonards Handy-bk. Prof Law xx, 155 
A man over estimating the value of his property, or not 
allowing for its depreciation. 

.So O ver-e Btimate sb.f too high an estimate; 
O ver-iestima'tioxi, the action of over-estimating 
1809 Han Moke CceUhs I xix 275 An over-estimation of 
character is an infirmity from which even worthy men are 
not exempt. 1846 Worcester, Overesitmate^ too high an 
estimation. Norton X856 Lever Martins ofCro* M. 124. 
1899 PPesint. Gass 15 Feb 8/x The loss through systematic 
over-estimates .will probably amount to ,^200,000. 
Over-exact to Over-excellingr: see Ovkb«. 
O ver-excrtei [Over- 27.] tfam. To 
excite too much 

i8aS J Hfal Bso. yonaihatt I. 25 If he were overexcited. 
1865 J Pall Mall G 4 Aug. 3/1 The whole principle of the 
cure IS to exate, and not over-excite, the orgmic activities. 

So0*ver-exciiied,0'ver-excl'tl3ig^/ adjs ; also 
O'ver-exoitahiaity ; O'ver-exol'tahlec*, 0 ‘ver- 
exol*temexLt. 

1836 Sir H Taylor Siatesnian. xi 78 One who should 
feel himself to be over-exciteable in the transaction of 
business. 1847 Webster, Overexcitement 1849 H Mavo 
Pof Superstxt v Si France appears to be a product of 
over-excitabihty, which time blunts 1856 Lever Martins 
of Crd M 376 Ihe mere wanderings of an overexcited 
mind, 1884 J. Sully Outlines of Psychol xi. 466 All 
transition from states of over-exatement to modes of quiet 
activity is agreeable 

Over-exercise : see Over- 29 b 
0 'Ver-exe*rt, v. [Over- 27] trans. To 
exert too much; usually njl. to exert oneself 
beyond one’s strength, to put forth too much effort, 
So 0’ver-exe*rtion, excessive exertion 
*837 Lett fr Madras (1843) <56 He fell a victim to over 
exertion of mind and body zSaB Dickens Domhey 11, 

< Don 't you over exert yourself, Loo , said Chick 188a Miss 
Bradoon Mt, Royal II m. 46 Be snie that she doesn't 
over exert herself 

Over-expenditure, etc. . see Over-, 
Oiver-expo'se, V. ^Over- 27] trans. To 
expose too much ; spec, in P/iotogr. to expose (a 
sensitized plate) to me light for too long a time, 
so as to produce a faulty negative. So O’ver- 
expo^sed ppl a , 0 ver-expo*sure. 

1869 Eng. Mech 3 Dec. 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well 1873 Rouiledge's Vug 
GenfLMag Sept. 613 My portraits wul suffer from over 
exposure. 1889 A tlautic Monthly Nov. 586 Passion cannot 
possibly hold out. It gets chilled by over-exposure. 1890 
Anthony's Phoiogr Bull III 287 The best negatives are 
not those taken the quickest; sooner over expose, than 
under expose. 


Over-express to Over-extreme : see Over-, 
t Over-eye*, z' Obs [Over- i (t).] To 
cast one’s eye over, have an eye to ; to watch, 
observe ; to look after, watch over, take care of. 

1588 Shaks L L L tv m 80 Here sit I in the skie, 
And wretched foolcs secrets heedfuUy ore-eye 1638 Ford 
Fancies v i, Twere better live a yeoman, And live with 
men, than over-eye your horses, Whilst I myself am ridden 
like a jade 1681 Rycaut tr. Gractan's Cnhck 64 A Woman, 
who diligently over-eyed, and watched her Charge, 

t O'verfaice, sb. Obs. [Over- i cl.] Upper 
face, burface, 

C1400 Apol Loll 91 Wene we not Jie gospel to be in 
wordis of writingis, but in wit, not in ouer face, but m he 
merowe. 1561 T. Norton Calvtds Inst iv, xx 169 The 
liuing creatures that are on the oiterface of the earth 

Overfdi ce^ V Obs. exc. dial. [Over- 21, 8] 
1 trans. To look out of countenance, to abash 
or overcome, esp. by boldness or effronteiy ; = Out- 
pace V. I. (Now dial.) 

1:1535 Layton Let to Cromwell in IVest's Aniig 
Furness (1805) 144 Nor then we cannot be our fayssede, nor 
suffer any maner mjune a 1587 Foxe A. ^ M, (1847) 
VII. XL 149 The lord chancellor earnestly looked upon him, 
to have, belike, over-faced him 1607 Markham Ceeoal ii 
(1617) 206 If you make a strange horse stand before him, as 
It were to ouer-face him 1831 Everett Blacksmith (1834) 
99 (E. D. D ) The parson, poor young man 1 was overfaced 
with us, and could not preach. 

fb. To brazen out, to carry off with a bold face ; 
=1 OuTrACB 4. Obs 

x6oo Abp lisexyrExp yottak 530 Boldly to over-face that, 
which justly may be reprooved 
'f* 2 . To cover the face or suiface of, Obs, 

*63* Lithgow Trav. x. 498 The delectable planure of 
Murray ,, ouerfaced with a generous Octauian Gentrye 

Over-facility, -fag, -faith * see Over- 27-29. 
Overfill (<7»*vezfgl), sb. [Over- 5, 6 ] 

1 . Naut. A turbulent surface of water with short 
breaking waves, caused by a strong current or tide 
setting over a submarine ndge or shoal, or by the 
meetmg of contrary currents. 

1542 TJd ALL Apoph 1x9 b, A daungerous goulfe, 

maJcyng sore ouerfalles by reason of the meetyne of soondry 
streames in one pointe. 1599 Hakluyt Voy 11 . 11 36 Cer- 
tame Currants, which did set to the West Southwestward so 
fast as if It had bene the ouerfall of a sand, making a great 
noyse like vnto a streame or tide-gate when the water is 
shoale. 1633 T. James Voy. 40 We came amongst many 
strange races, and ouer-falles 17*6 Shelvocke Voy round 
World The frightful riplings and over falls of the water 
xjel^ Ansofls Vty nt 11 315 This tide runs at first with a 
vast head and overfall of water 1774 M Mackenzie Mart- 
time Sure. Plate iv, Overfalls , or rough, breaking Seas 
1867 J Macgrkgor Vcy. Alone (1868) 75 All over the British 
Channel there are patches of sand, shingle, or rock even 
without any wind they cause the tide-stream to rush over 
them in great eddies and confused bubbling waves. . These 
places are called.. in some charts oveifalls. 

2 . A suddeu drop m the sea-bottom, as at the 
edge of a submarine terrace or ledge, 

1798 S. WiLCOCKB m Naval Chron, (1799) II 61 It is 
broken ground, and overfalls of about half a fathom, every 
cast of the lead 1804 A J)\2sncMnMartner'sChion,l 300, 
1 heard that he had very great overfalls, from twenty seven 
to thirteen fathoms at one cast, when he was standing in 
the bay towards the village of Felix 1817 Chron m Ann. 
Reg 562/2 1 'he channel is perfectly clear of shoals, but the 
overfalls are sudden from 15 to 21 and 12 to 7 fathoms 1859 
R F. Burton Cenir Af’ in yml, Geog Soc XXIX 236 
The shingly shoie shelves rapidly, without steps or overfalls, 
into blue water 

t 3 A waterfall m a river, a cataract or rapid Obs 
1596 Raleigh Discov Gviana 67 Marched ouer land to 
view the stra^ ouerfals of the nuer of Caroli, which rored 
so fane of .There appeared some ten or twelve ouerfals in 
sight, every one as high ouer the other as a Church tower 
z6oo J. Fory Ir. Leo’s Africa Introd 44 It is reported that 
Nilus doth the like at his Cataracts or ouerfals. 16x3 Voy. 
Gutana in Harl Misc (Malh > III 195 , 1 travelled up the 
river of Wiapoco, to view the overfalls. 

4 . A stracture to allow the overflow of water from 
a canal or a lock on a river, when the water 
reaches a certain level (Also used to keep the 
water up to the lequired level.) 

X791 W Jrssop River Witham is Culverts and 
Overfalls, £90 1805 z. Allnutt Navig Thames 22 Ihe 
new constructed open Weir at Windsor, it will be per- 
ceived how trifling stop or pen, it can possibly make when 
the moveable Gates, Oveifalla, and Rimers are taken away 
1829 Southey Caled Canal a m Anniversary 
[Thou hast seen] the rivulet Admitted by its intake peace- 
ably, Forthwith by gentle overfall discharged 1846 Kane 
tr RUhbnan on Turbines 23 In the watercourse, is to be 
built up a partition of boards, or. as it is termed, an overfall. 
x88z Taunt Thames Map 13/2 The village [Streatley], with 
the weirs and overfalls in the foreground. 

6. Comb ^ as overfall-iniU, a mill worked by 
an overshot wheel , overfall-weir, a weir which 
water passes over. 

16x5 G Sandys Trav, 127 So plentifull a streame, as able 
to turn an ouerfall mill. x86x Smii ls Engineers II. 467 
A little above it was an ancient overfall weir. 

Overfall (^“V0if§ 1 ), v. [OK oferfeallan — 
MHG. ubervalkn^ Ger. uberfallen\ MDu., Du. over- 
vallen to attack, surprise • see Over- 7, 6.] 

1 trans. To fall upon or over. 
c zaoo Ormin 4799, & taer fell dun (latt hus )>iirrh wind, & 
oferrfell hemm affe axe^^ Cyrsor M. i666r (Tnn) pe 
hiUes shul J?ei bidde ouerfalle vs, 189$ A Nutt Voy. Bran 
190 A thick nust overfell them. 


b. To fall upon, attack, assail 
971 Blickl Horn 203 Hie oferfeollan pa tfe pa yrmpo 
genffison 138a Wyclif Lev xx. 27 With stonus men shulen 
overfalle hem 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev I iii vm, Silence • 
which some liken to that of the Roman Senate overfallen 
by Brennus, 

2 . tntr. To fall over 

\a, X300 E, E Psalter lvii[i] 9 Over fel pe fire sa bright 
(1382 Wycuf, fyr fel ouer) ] 1530 HmsiAvc. Pract Prelates 
Wks (Parker Soc ) II 251 It cannot be chosen but that 
many shall overfall 1844 Hrs Browning Duchess May 
xcv, Horse and iiders overfell 
Hence Overfa Uing vbl sb.y a falling over 

18 J W ILSON Ti ees m Blackw Mag , The shape being in- 
distinct m Its regular over-fallings, and over-foldings, and 
over-hangings, of light and shade 

Over-famed* see Over- 27b. 
O'ver-fami’liar,^. [Over- 28] Too familiar. 
So 0 vei-familia rity, loo much familiarily; 
O'ver-fami'Iiarly adv , too familiaily. 

X49X (^XTON Vitas Pair, (W de W. 1495) i. clviii 164 a/a 
Pardonne yf I ouerfamylyerly do declare my pouerlee 
unto you. 1529 More Dyaiogei Wks 127/1 The pore man 
had founde ye priest ouer famyhar with his wife x6ox 
B JoNSON Poetaster iii 1, His over-famihar playing face. 
X63Z Massinger Emp. East v. 1, His confirm'd suspicion, 
That you have been over-familiar with her. 1676 Towerson 
Decalogue 74 The extreme in excess, which is an over- 
familiarity with our Maker x86a C J. Vaughan Bk 4- 
LifCt Triple Vail 12 Ihe ignoraiffte of over-famihanty must 
be grappled with even like that of non-acquaintance. 

Over-famous to Over-fancy : see Over-, 
0 'ver-fa*r, adv. [Over- 30. JixME. and mod. 
dial, written as two words ] Too far ; to too great 
a distance, extent, or degree, 

[a 1300 Cursor M, 4894 Ar pai ouer far be on peir fare 
e 1400 Destr Troy 6123 And ouer fer on pi fose fare by pi 
seluyn ' c 1450 ht Cuthhert (Suitees) 454 We Won our farr 
fra pe wode] 1523 Ld Berners Fro^s I. ccxxxn 322 They 
durst nat aduenture ouerfarr. 1597 Hooker Eccl. PoL v. 
ix § 2 Such rules are not safe to be trusted ouer-farre. 
1634 W Tirwhyt tr. Balzculs Lett, 154, I fear lest my zeal 
should over-far transport me. 1720 Strype Siow's Surv 
(1754) I. L XXX 323/2 That the poor might not go over-far to 
Church. \Mod Sc Dinna gang owre ferr ] 
fOve^areiZ^' Obs {OE ofeffaran^OYLG. 
uharfaran^ MG ubervarn, Ger. ubeijahren^ MDu,, 
Du. cmet'varen : see Over- 9, 10.] 

1 . tnir. To pass over, across, oi through. 
cxQoo Ags* Ps (Spelm.) x i Ofeifare on munt swa swa 
spearwa c 1250 Gen ^ Ex 2487 To flum lurdon he ben 
cumen, And ouer pharan til ebron. 13 Guy JVarw (A ) 
x^i iuioper 3er pow mi^t ouer fare. 

2 tram To pass over, to cioss, traverse. 
a xoooCiedmodsGen. iSoiXGr )Hi .forS oferforan folcramro' 
land axo23 Wulfstan Horn (Napiei) sio Moyses oferfor 
pa readan see. a X250 Owl ^ Night. ^87 An over-varcih fele 
theode a X300 E. E Psalter cxxm[i} 5 Over-faren had 
our saule swift-lik Watre pat was un-tholand-hk. 
Over-fast, -fastidious, etc ; see Over-. 
O’ver-fa't, a [OE. oferftsttx see Over- 28.] 
Too fat. lit. tsxAjlg. 

CX050 Suppl Mlf ids Voc in Wr. -Whicker 172/10 Obesus, 
ofeifiet. a 1568 Ascham 6 c/iolem 11. (Arb.) xi2 As certaine 
wise men do, that be ouer fat and fleshie. 1609 C BuiLCn 
Fem Mon v (1623) Kiij, If they be oner-fat, or want a 
Ruler, undoubtedly they will not prosper 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst Med. IV 614 The over-fat are certainly a bad class. 

0 ’ver-fati‘{pie, sb [Over- 29 ] Too great 
fatigue ; excessive fatigue, 

17*7 Bradley Fam Did, s v Bee^ Many of them die 
thro’ their Over-fatigue and Labour 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat (1834) II 617 Some over-fatigue, or cold, or external 
accident 1899 AUhuii's Syst, Med, VI I. 257 In states of 
over-fatigue the arterial blood is . .run at high pressure 

0 :ver-fati’gue, v [Over- 27,] tram. To 
fatigue too much, to overtire. Hence Over- 
fatrgued/// a. 

1741 Watts Iviprov Mind i xlv § 12 Do not over-fatigue 
the spirits 1838 Lytton Alice x vu, You are pale, you 
have over-fatigued youi self 1897 Allbuii's Syst Med,\N, 
494 The tremor which may be obseiwed in over-fatigued 
muscles 

Overfault Geol [Oveb-3 + Fault 

5^, 9 ] A term applied to a fault of which the 
inclination or hade is in the opposite direction to 
what it IS in a normal or ordinary fault, that is, 
towards the upthrow side (hence also called in- 
verted or reverse fault) 

The result is that the dislocated strata, instead of slipping 
down the fault-plane (a« in a normal fault), have been pushed 
or slidden up and over the fault plane see Overthrust 
1883 Lapworth m Geol Mag, X Aug 342 Ihe various 
stages of rock deformation under lateral pressure (folds, 
overfolds, overfaults, and overthrusts) — ‘tn Letter to Editor ^ 
An overfault is sometimes produced by the development of an 
overfold until it has a plane of dislocation or * thrust-plane ’ 
in lieu of its middle limb 

Over-favour, v. [Over- 27.] trans To 
favour, Jike, or take to (a thing) too much 
1610 Holland Camden's Bnt 1. 3x5 King Henrie the 
third, ouer favouring forrainers, granted the Honor de 
AquiIa.,to Petre Earle of Savoy 1867 Ouida C Castle- 
ntatfu (1879) 9 She did not over-favour her exile in the 
western counties 

O'ver-fa'vourable, a, [Over- 28] Too 
favourable. So Over-£a. vourably adv. 

1538 Starkey England i iv, 140 Seyng they are ouer- 
fauerabyl therm. 16x7 Hibron Wks, II 164 Fearing .that 
he should deale somewhat ouer-fauourably with himselfe. 
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1877 Raymond Statist MminsrJ^ The conditions 

of such a test are usually overfa\orab]e to the process. 

+ 0 *ver-feaT, sK Obs, [Over- 29.] Too 
great fear ; e^ccess of fear. 

1639 Fuller Holy xii. (26I47) 351 In such over-fear 

they were no less injurious to themseUes than to the western 
Pilgrimes. 

t O ver-fea r, v* Obs. [ 0 \er- 27 ] wir. To 
fear too much. So O'Tex-fea'zmif vbf, sb. 

aiSgi [see Over-lovf], 1630 B Jonson /«« iv iii, 
Over-danng is as great a vice As over fearing. 

0 *yerfea*rSd, a [Over- 2S.] Too fearful 
So O'varfea’JcfttUj adv ; O verfeairfaliiess. 

/ri6a6 W. Sclater Serm Ex^er, (1638) 32 Over-fearful- 
nesse, dismajing to approach unto the Uhrone of Grace 
«i639 W. Whateley Proioiypss 11. xx\l (1640) Sa Take 
heed of being so fond and over>fearefuIl of your children* 
O’ver-fe d (stress \ar.), ppl a. [Over- 28 c ] 
Fed too much, fed to excess. 

1579-80 North Plniaixh (1676) 42 lliese gross, corpulent, 
and ouer-fed bodies do encounter Nature, x6o8 Sh vks P^r 
iii^ Prol. 3 Snores Made loader by the o'er-fed breast Of 
this most pompous marriage-feast 1825 J. Neal Bro 
JoHiUlian I. 100 Like an over-fed infant 1899 Allbutt's 
Sysi Mid, VIII. SS7 The worst instances of psoriasis are 
found in the overfed. 

O^ver-fee'ble, a [Over- 28.] Too feeble. 

CZ449 Vecock Pejh-, 147 ^ilk proces is oueifeble forto 
weerne ymagis to be had & vsid 

t Over-zi8e’l>le, Obs rate^K [Over- 21 ] 
trails To overcome with weakness ; to enfeeble 
1398 Trevisa Barik* De P R \ xxviil (1405) 138 The 
hondes ben drje in men that ben .ouerfebled with aege, 
traueylle and dysease 

0 -ver-fee*d, v [Over- 27,] 

1 . tram. To feed too much, or to excess. 

1609 J pA\tBS m Farr 5 * P. yas /(1848) 183 1 he London 
lanes*. Did vomit out their undigested dead, For all the^e 
lanes with folke are overfed, x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Fartue 103 The Husbandman is of opinion, that jou cannot 
ouer-feed or make your Swine too fat 171+ Mandeville 
Pab, Bees (1725) I 349 If he keeps but one [horse], and 
overfeeds it to shew his wealth, he is a fool for his j^ns. 
1896 Allbuils SysU Med, 1 . 390 It is a common error to 
over-feed and over-stimulate in this condition. 

2 . intr, (for To feed to excess, take too 
much food 

X774 Goldsm. Nat, Htsi,y, 113 When they [vultures] have 
over-fed, they are then utterly helpless. 1856 Kane Arct, 
Ex^L I xxix 399, I have seen pups only two months old 
risk an indigestion by overfeeding on their twin brethren. 
Hence O ver-fee'ding vhl sb, 

18^ F, Mhoom ReL Father Prcntf A_pol {1859) ^9 

Gibbon, notices this vile propensity to overfeeding x88x 
hlicHCLL in Moan Mag-, XLV. 41 You must hit off exactly 
the golden mean between overfeeding and underfeeding; 

Overfeel to Over-festoon : see Over-. 
0 *ver-few,a Now [Over- aS.] Too few. 
[1470-85 Malory v.x, Ouer fewe to ^ht with soo 

many.] 1^8 Starkey England 11 ii. 191 Of them [1 e. 
ministers of the law] are ouer-many, though ther be among 
them ouer-few gud ax^ H. More in Norris Theory 
X<7W(i 688) i8t Else they would be in the state of sincerity, 
which over-few . , are. [Mod, So, Owre few o* the xicht sort] 

Over-fields to Overfile : see Over-. 
Overfi*lI| V, [OE, ofsrfyllan^ f. ofir-^ Ovbr- 
2^+fyUan to Fill : cf. MHG, ubetfullen,'\ 

1 . trans. To do more than fill j to fill to over- 
flowing. 

c 1230 Halt Metd. 19 He earned him ouerfuUet ful & ouer- 
eorninde met of heuenliche mede X495 Trevisa* s Barth, De 
P, R, VI XX (W, de W ) 207 The stomak is ouerfilled, and is 
stretchid abrode. 1575-85 Abf Sandvs Serm, (x84x} 9 They 
who are over-dlled with works of supererogatioa 1700 
Dryoen (J.), The tears she shed, SeemM to discharge her 
head, O'er fiH'd before X869 Phillips Pesuo, 111* 56 On 
the 13th the lava overfilled the great Assure. 

2 . intr. To become full to overflowmg, 

16x5 Chapman Odyss, xhl 358 Water'd with floods, that 
ever over-fill With heaven’s continual showers. x 6 j 6 Hobbes 
Itiad (1677) 63 Suddenly the river overfills, Supply'd by 
Jove with mighty showers of ram. 1684 U'. Burnet Th, 
Earth il 77. 

Hence O verfi lied ppl a 

x<ki6 SvLVESTER Du Bartas ir iv. ii, MagmdeeHce 867 Th’ 
over-burdned Tables bend with weight Of their Ambrosiall 
over-filled fraight, ^ 1900 Daily Neius 6 July 3/3 Overfilled, 
undermanned hospital, without medical necessities 

Overfidm, v, [Over- 8.] trans. To cover with 
a film, to put a fllm over. 

1593 Nashe C/irisfs T, (1613) 57 Their ries were ouer- 
filmed or blinded 1854-6 Patmore Angel tn Ho ii. x. 
Last Nt at H 38 Fear O’erfilms hep apprehensive eye. 

O'ver-fi'ne, a, [Over- 28.] Too fine j supei- 
fine; over-refined. 

*577 tr BulhngePs Decades (1592) 243 Pure flowre for 
ouernne breade x668 H More Dvo Dial, iv xx (1713) 339 
This fetch of yours is over-fine and witty 1707 Norris 
TV eat. Humility vi 273 Aiming at hard words, or an over- 
fine pronunciation of such as are common. iWa A thenxum 
8 Nov. 588 The phrases * Our Feathered Families and 
’Birds of Song* are, we submit, affected and over-fine. 
Hence Over-fi nenesa. 

1859 Tennyson Vttneti 645 (794) In the mouths of base 
interpreters, From over-fineness not intelligible .Is thy white 
blamelessness accounted blame I 
O.ver-fi'rey v, [Over- 27.] trans. To fire 
or heat too much. (Used in Ceramics.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 327 Gold might be made but the 
Alchymists over-fired the Woik 1875 l/re's Diet. Arts 
HL 6a8 The risks in the oven of being ’ over-fired *, by 


which It [porcebm] would be melted into a mass, and of 
lieing ’sbort-fire<l', by which its surface would be imperfect 
1885 Lock IPorhshofi Receipts Ser iii 207/1 Great atten- 
tion IS required in this operation to prevent the enamel 
from being over-fired. 

Over-fi*sil, V, [ 0 \eb- 27] Uam, To fish 
(a stream, etc) too much; lo fiah to depletion. 
Hence O ver-fi sliing vhl, sb, 
xS6y Q, Rev, Apr, 32S If any trawling giound should lie 
overfished. X87X Echo 15 Dec., Some adverting that the 
falling off was due to overfishing. 1902 Dady Chron 
27 Feb 3/6 A species which might speedy be over-fi&htd, 
to the lasting detriment of the industjy 

Overfit to Overflag; see OtEB-. 

[Over- 5, 25] tntr. 
To flame over, or beyond measure. 

1634 Dotuimnis against Ptyntie (Camden) 22 This man’s 
zeale hath soe overfiamed, tnat there is not by him any 
recreaclon att all lefee for Christians 
t Overflame, Obs ran"^, [Derivation 
obscure.] (app S To smear or plaster over. 

c Z420 Pallad, OH Hush, i T139 Make hit I>k a salue, and 
ouerflame [L alltne] Vchehole and chene 
f 0 *ver-flap. Obs, [Over- 6] A pasty or 
turn-over. 

1692 Tryon Good House-v*, xL 87 The best fa^hion to make 
these P>es in, is that of Pasties, which m some countries 
they call Overiiaps. 

tOverfiee*,z^. Obs, \ 0 ^,ofetjlloii to flee over, 
also for *tferJHo^i to fly over , see Overfly, and 
cf. Flee, Fly zf.J 

1 . a. tnir. To flee over ; to escape, b. irons. To 
escape from, flee. 

Beowulf 2525 Nellc ic beorges weard ofer fleon fotes trem. 
CX330 Qwayn Miles 46 The child that was j -bom to night 
£r the soule be hider y dight The pain schal oner fie. 1382 
Wyclip 2 Kings xxv. it The thorj fleers, that ouerflowen 
[1388 baddeti fled ouer] to the kyng of Babiloyn. 

2 . [In sense of Fly v,’^ To fly over. 

r xooo .^LpRic Gram xivu (Z ) 276 Svperuolo^ Ic oferfleo 
1382 Wyclip IPisd, v. ii As a brid that ouerfleth [1388 fiieth 
ouer] in the eir. 

3 . = Overfly v, 3, q v. 

Overflee'CCt [Over- 8 .] irons. To 

cover with or as with a fleece or fleeces, 

17x7 Fenton Odyss,\t Poems xos lolcos, whose Irrigucus 
Vales His grazing Folds o'er-fleec’d. xw5 Pope Odyss 
XIX. 280 Short woolly curls o'erfleeced his bending head 

+ Overfleeiii Obs. [f. Over- 5, 9 + Fleet 
0 )L,Jliotan, cf. OHG. uharfliotpn^ MHG. 
liberjlietett, Ger. nbeiflttszen, MDu, overvluten^ 

1 , To flow over, overflow, a. intr, b. irons, 

a. c 1250 Gen, Ex, 586 Fiftene elne it ouer-flet, Ouer ilk 
dune, and ouer ilcbil. ^1320 Cast. Love 840 porw whom 
be grace b^-t ouerfieot Socoureb al ^ world 3uL ax^ 
Montgomerie Misc, Poems I 46 Wadi, and wit of woman- 
heid, That sa with vertew dots ouerfleit 

b. *5x3 Douglas Mneis ix, i. 78^ Vmquhile the fertill 
fiuide, Nyltts, Ourfletand all the feiidis, bank and bus. 

2 , trans. To cover with floatmg things, rare, 

1513 Douglas x. v. 135 And sawthe navy cum and 

m will os^ Semand the sey of s^ippis all our flet. 

Overfiexion, -fling, etc. . see Over-. 

1 0 *YerfLoat, sb, Obs, Also -flote. [Over- 5 bj 
as Overflow sh, 

x6xq j. Dyke Counterpoyson 4a Men..haumg enough, 
should lay vp no more, but make theouerfloatc of their cup 
seruiceabie to the maintenance of Gods worship. t65x-6x 
Hevun Cosmogr l (1682) 267 Occasioned by the divided 
streams of Nenand Ouse, with the over-flotcs of other Rivers. 

C^er-floa*ty Also -flote. [Over- 9,1. In 
sense i perh. for eruerJleH^ through confusion with 
Its pa. pple. everfleten^ 

irons. To overflow » Overfleet 2/ ib. 
x66x Holland Pliny IL 40s The water giueth a stonie 
coat or crust to all the earth that it either ouerfloieth or 
runneth by. x6xo — Camdeds Bnt, i. 690 Done that often 
nseth heere and ouerfloteth the fields x€m Dryden ABuetd 
X, 34 The town is fill'd with slaughter, and o'erfloats, With 
a red deluge, their increasing moats 
2 . To float over, lit, tuadijig 
1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 175 But it o'rc-floated rides, 
And still doth keep its constant tides. 1844 Mr*?. Browning 
Lady Gtraldine's Courtship xxii, Heard her pure voice 
o’erfloat the rest. 1878 Masgue Poets 66 This frail yacht, 
that like a flower Overfloats the rolling foam. 

1 0 *V 6 r-floa*tyi a, Obs, rare'^K [f. Over- 28 
+ Floaty <r., buoyant ] Too buoyant, as a ship 
under-ballasted and so unsteady in the water. 

i7o6 Phillips s.v, Keet^ When a Ship is over-floaty, and 
rolls too much. 

Overflood (Javwflt^'d), v, [Over- 5, 9.] 
trans. To pour over m a flood ; to inundate. 

x8ai Byron Sardan, v L 194 The Euphrates.. O'erfloods 
Its banks 1882 H. S Holland Logic ^ Life (1885) 306 An 
answer which over-floods our senses with its fulness and 
compass. *890 T. W. Allies Peter * s Rock 341 The Arabians, 
overfloodmg Gaul after the conquest of Spam, 
t Overio'ten,/// Obs [pa. pple, of Over- 
fleet V , in OE. oferJloUn^ Overflowed, flooded. 

C1400 Laud Troy Bk, (E. E. T S,) Many a darte was 

ther cast and schotyn, And many a bodi ouer-floten 1469 
Plumpton Coir, 21 The comcland is ovexfiotin >Mth water. 
x6ox Holland Ptmy H. 13 Fresh-water Spunges, which 
commonly are seene vpon ouer-fioten medowes. 

Ovemon'zisli, ». [Ovbb- 25, 8, 27.] 
tl tnir. To flourish cxceedinriv. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Momay xix. 30a They that worship •• 
God, . dwelling m Paradise alike ouerfloriUiing green* 


2 . tians. To cn%er with blossom or vertlnre. 

x6ox Siiiks. fivel X. ni iv 404 Vertue is beauty, hut the 
beauteous eiiill Are empty trunkes, ore flounsh a I>y the 
deuill. x86x Lsttov & Fane 7 annhiiuscr 1x4 A wither d 
staff o'erfiourish'd with green lea\es. 

1 8 To embellish too greatly ; to set forth with 
too much embellisliment. Obs, 

1703 Collier Ess, Mor, S’ubj, it 66 As they are likely to 
over-flourish their own case, so their flattery is hardest lo be 
discovered 17x6 (lentl Instructed (ed 6j 279, 1 cannot 
think, that the fondest Imaqination can over ilourish, or 
even paint to the Life, the Happiness of those who never 
check Nature. 

Overflow (tf« \3iflJ«), sb, [Over- 9, 5 J 

1 The act or fact of overflowing j an inundation, 
a flootl. Also fi^ 

1589 Grffne Mcnaphon ( \rl> ) 62 Ouerwhelmed with the 
ouerAou e of a second aduersitie x6oo J Pory tr Leo's 
A/ijca vin. 299 The inundation or ouerilow of Nilus 1610 
Holland Canufen's Brit, l 130 Some, by overflowes and 
fiuuds, are growen to be that sea, which at this day they 
<mll Zulder-Sea. 1849 Murchison hHurta iiL 53 The rela- 
tions are obscured by an ..overflow of igneous rocks. 

2 . A flowing over from a vessel which is too 
full ; that which flows over, lit andX?* ' applied 
esp. to an excess of attendance or popniation. 

1640 J. Stoughton Def, Dtmntty i. 53 From the overflow 
of this place all parts of the kingdom are full of knowledge. 
x8»3 Examiner 89/2 The house, full to overflow. X&15 
Southey in Q Rev XXXI. 384 Every garden has its tank 
..the overflow of one being conducted.. to another. 1852 
Miss Yonge Cameos 1 l 4 The overflow of leunms came 
very early thither 

D. Prosody. (See quot. 1S85.) 

1885 E Gosse Fr Shahs to Pope 6 Mr. Austin Dobson 
has proposed to me the term ooeifiotoiox these versra m 
which the sense is not concluded at the end of one line or of 
one couplet, but straggles on, until it naturally closes; . 
equivalent to the vers enjamhi of the French, Ibid 55 
In thirty two lines (of Waller's *To the King*] we find but 
one overflow. 1894 Verity MiliotCsP, L, Introd, 59 Fur- 
ther It [blank verse] never extended till JVfarlowe broke up 
the fetters of the couplet-form, and by the process of over- 
flow earned on the rhythm from verse to verse as the sense 
required, 

3 , Sucli a quantity as runs over; excess, super- 
fluity, superabundance. 

ASHE Prep Greene's Menaphon (Arb )6Theingrafled 
overflow of some Kilcow conceipt. 1595 Sraks. Rich. //, 
V. ill 64 Thy ouerflow of good, conuerts tobad, 1725 Broome 
in Pope's Odyss Notes (J.), The expression may be ascribed 
to an overflow of gratitude. iSiy Miss MiTFOKDtn L'Estrange 
Lt/e (1870) II 1 5 A prodigious overflow of stupid faces, 
ro>al and other 

4 Short for oveijtozo-ptpe or -drain, a pipe or 
dram for carrying off excess of water. 

1895 Daily News 17 Oct. 2/6 When the rainfall is more 
than ordinanly heavy, the storm overflows carry off the flow 
of water with sufficient rapidity to prevent any overflow 
into houses from the sewers. 

5 . aftnb, and Cowb , as aveffiow eondiiion, in- 
continence, meeting, j^pulation, •work\ evcijlow- 
bastn, -gauge, -pipe\ overflow-bug (i^* 5 *.), acara- 
boid beetle, Platynus mamlicolUs, occasionally 
appearing m vast swarms in southern California. 

xm £. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed 3) 68 When the 
overflow-piM of a cistern opens into the sewers. 1875 Kn ight 
Dut Mech,, Overfiowdnssin, one having a pipe to convey 
away excess of water and prevent it running over the brim 
x88o Daily News 4 Feb. 3/z Hengler's was filled to the 
brim, .and an ‘overflow* meeting was immediately organized 
at the Drill Shed hard by. x8^ Westm, Gas 15 Mar 3/3 
1 heir great wont was new territory fit for the overflow popu- 
lation to settle in permanently. X898 Engineering Mag, 
XVI 107/1 The shallow, widespread overflow-floods whi^ 
occur in some parts of India can hardly be controlled at all. 
1899 AtlbuHs Sysi Med VII, 15 If the distended bladder 
be left unreheved, the sphincter yields, and the excess of 
urine comes away, forming the so-callw ‘overflow mcon- 
tinence *, 

Overflow (ff«vwfld^a v, pa, pple, 1-7 -flowen, 
6-9 -flown, 6- -flowed ; see Flom v, [OE. qfer- 
^cw«?i=*MLG, overvldjen, MDu., Du, cmervlocien ; 
see Over- 9, 5 ] 

I. trans, 1 . To flow over; to overspread or cover 
with water or other liquid; to flood, inundate. 
Said of water ; in quot. 1 741 causatively of a person 
c 893 K .Alfred Oros, i iiu z Seo ea mice ^eore ^t land 
mtddeweard oferfieow mid fotes Jncce flode. CX250 Gen 4 
Ex, 556 Do wex a floddts werlde wid-hin, and ouer-flowjed 
men & deres kin e 1400 Maundev (Roxb.) xvi 72 It es 
like as it schuld onerflowe all land 1477 J Paston m 
P, Lett III. 175 The causey .is so over flowyn that ther is 
no man that may on eihe p^e it. c 1585 in Wdlis & Clark 
CmnbridgeifU^ II. 411 Trmitie Colieoge greene ,is in the 
v\ inter time overflowne with water. x6oo J Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa VII. 290 At the inundation of Niger all the fields of 
this region are ouerflowed 1673 Ray youru Low C , Rome 
385 Ravenna. , lies indeed very low, yet I believe nowadays 
IS never overflown 1741 Compl Fan/, Pieceit lu. 524 Over- 
flow Meadows, and drain your Corn-fields by cutting W^cr- 
furrows. 1863 Bates Nat, Amason ix. (1864) 263 The 
beaches .dunng most months of the year are partly over- 
flown by the nver. *886 Hall CaiKG So/t of a agar ri. xv, 
The nver had overflowed the meadows, 
f lb. To flow over or across. Ohs, 

C1400 Destr, Troy xo66o Myche watur he weppit of hts 
wale ene, Ouer-fiowet his face, fell on his brest. 

2 tranrf, aud fig. To pass or spread over like 
a flood, so as to pervade, fill, cover, submerge, 
overwhelm, etc. 

%^'UsymApci 266 The fayth of Cryste shall never be 
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overflowen with heresyts t:x6xx Chapman Iliad v 708 
With which hu spirit flew, And darkness over-flew his eyes. 
x6i^-56 CowLEV Diwidets i 350 A Place o’erflown with 
hallowed Light. 17x3 Pope Messiah 103 One tide of glory, 
one unclouded blaze O’ei flow thy courts. 1749-S* L avincton 
Enihits MetJu 4* Papists (1820) 382, I was overflowed with 
joy 1830 TENHysoN Madehne 111, The flush of anger’d 
shame O'erflows thy calmer glances. 1899 R Kipling 
iitalky. Little Pref 171 So they overflowed his house, 
smoked his cigar‘t, and drank his health. 

•t*b. Oyercome with excess of liquor; 

drank. Obs. 

1607 Middleton Phoenix iv. ii, I was overflown when 
I spoke it, 1 could ne'er ha’ said it else. x64a R. Carpenter 
EJ^ertonce 1 vil 21 A cloud settles in his {the drunkard’s] 
eyes, and the whole body being overflowne, they seeme to 
float m the floud. 

3 . To flow over (the brim, banks, or sides). 
a;x548 Hall Chron,^ Hen. VII 36 Thinking that the 
vessel of oyle , .would overflowe the brymmes xtoa Shaks. 
Ven. Sf All 92 Ram . .Perforce will force it [a riveid overflow 
the bank, Drvden Vtrg- Geord 1 394 Ihe Diegs that 
overflow the Bnms 1709 Taller No 43 r 12 The Loire 
having overflowed its Banks, hath laid the Country under 
Water for 300 Miles together. 

b. To cause to overflow; to fill (a vessel) so 
full that it runs over. Alsoj^; 

4VX667 Jer Taylor (J), Sure that some evcellent fortune 
would relieve, thee so as to overflow all thy hopes, x868 
F Williams Ltoes Eng. Card, 1 . 137 This outrage over- 
flowed the cup of bitterness that had been presented to the 
Pope. 1894 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 42 Again shall 
pleasure overflow Thy cup with sweetness, 
f 4 . To overflow with^ pour out. Obs, rare 
1598 Shaks. Merry TV, n. 11. 157 Such brooks are welcome 
to mee, that ore'flowes such liquor 1598 B Jonson £v 
Man tn Hum, iii i, I take pen, and paper presently, and 
ouerflow you halfe a score, or a dozen of sonnets, at a sitting. 

II tittr 5 . To flow over the sides or brim by 
reason of fullness. 

exwiAgs Go^ Lukevi 38 Ofer-flowende hig syllak on 
eowerne bearm 1382 Wyclif Z/uke vi 38 A good mesure, 
and wel fillid, and shokun to gidere, and ouerflowynge 
C1400 tr. Htgden Harl Contin (R^lls) VII 505 This gere twey 
dayes tofore Octobre the see overflowide and passide the 
clyves and dreynt many men and tounes. x5fc Daus tr 
Sletdands Comm, 94 This tyme at Rome the Ryver of 
Tiber overflowed exceadingly ax682 Sir T, Browne 
Tracis 56 Not when the river had overflown. 1838 Laedmer 
Hand-ok, Hat, Phil , Hydrost etc. 47 At the top.. there 
is a small reservoir to receive the mercury, which overflows 
by expansion. 

f D. transf. andy^ To get beyond bounds, to 
become excessive or inordinate. Ods^ 
c xaoo Obmik 1072X, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa batt 
itt oferrflowe>}>. a 1547 Surrey Mneid iv. (iSS7) F uj b, 
Loue doth rise and rage againe. And ouerflowes with swell- 
yng stormes of wram. x6a8 tr Mathieils Power/itll 
Favonte 146 Hee would not correct the luxury, nor the dis- 
solutenesse which were ouerfiowne, by reason of the dis- 
esteeming of the Sunmtuary Lawes. 

c. To remove from one part to another owing 
to want of room or other pressure. (In quot. 1858 
jocularly of a single person ) 

1858 Hawthorne Fr, 4* It. yrnls, I 295 When I like, 
I can overflow into the summer-house or an arbor. 1865 
Lightfoot Comm Gal {1874) 10 The Jewish colonists must 
m course of time have overflowed into a neighbouring 
country 1899 Allbutt's SysL Med VI 46 The painful 
commotion may extend or overflow to higher or lower 
centres. Mod, The crowd oveiflowed into the adjoinmg 
gardens. 

6. Said of the containing vessel or the like : To 
be so full that the contents run over the brim. 

c 1400 tr, Secreia Secret , Gov. Lordsh 73 Wellys ouer- 
fluen, moistures styen vp to croppys of trees, tsW 
Shaks Tit, A iii. 1 222 When heauen doth weepe, doth 
not the earth oreflow? z6o6 Heywood und Pi Ifyofit know 
not me Wks 1B74 I 297 Come, let our full-crown'd cups 
oreflow with wine X7ia-X4 Pope Ra^e Lockw 85 Sudden, 
with starting tears each eye o’ei flows 1884 tr Lotze's 
M iiaph 324 Like the last diop which makes a cup overflow. 

b. transf, zsitfig. To be filled beyond contain- 
ing, to be exceedingly full, to superabouiid 
tfioi Shaks, All's Well 11 iv 47 To make the commmg 
home oreflow with loy, 1703 Maundbell Let to Sir C, 
Hedges in youm yertts (1732) Pref , We are apt to overflow 
m speaking of it X871 B Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxv. 215 
Ihe square below And the streets overflow. 

Ilcnce Overflowable a,, capable of being over- 
flowed; Overflowed t?.; Overflower sb , 
one who or that which overflows. 

x668 T Smith Voy, Consianimople in Misc, Cuu (1708) 
III 12 The land of AEgypt, lying very lo\f, and easily 
overflowable x8xa-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) I 645 The 
overflowed sivamps at its feet. Z848 Buckley lliadsgz The 
lam was all filled With the overflowed water, x^ W. 
AMES in Talks to Teachers on Psychol* 215 The fin^ over- 
flowers of our measure. 

Overflower (-flauo'i, -flau si), v, [Over- 23, 
8 ] irans, a. To deplete by flowering too much 
b, To cover with flowers, 

1850 B^k's Florist Sept 213 They are shy growers, and apt 
to overflower their strength 1884 May Crommelin Brawn^ 
Eyes 1, The pond was all over-flowered with water-lilies. 

O verflowing (stress var ), vbU sb, [f, OvER- 

PLOW V, + -INQl j 

1 , The action of the verb Overflow ; an over- 
spreading or covering with water ; an inundation. 

*530 Falsor 250/ 1 Overflowyng with water, inundation, 
lOM Drayner Conf. (1647) B, In Meddowes, over-flowmgs 
will doe good 1846 Grote Greece (iB6a) it. xx 481 The 
overflowings of the Wile. 


fig XS40 Bible /V xviii 3 The ouerflowinges [i6ii floods] 
of vngodlynesse made me afiayed 
2 . The action of flowing over because the con- 
taining \essel is loo full; also, that which flows 
over ; hence, excess, superfluity, superabundance. 

1573-80 Baret Ahf, O fje An ouerflowing, a superfluous 
abunding 1615 Latham Falconry 11633) 103 The ouerflowing 
of the gall, a disease that most Hawkes are subiect vnto 
1778 [W MarshaIsL.] Mintites Agnc 28 Aug an 177(5, Some 
over-flowings of clover, I ordered to be made into a square 
cock for tbe cart-horses 1857 C Bronte Professor 1, I 
anticipated no overflowings of fraternal tenderness. 
O’verflowing (stress var ), ppl, a [-isro 2 ] 
That overflows: in tiie senses of the verb; flowing 
over the brim ; superabotinding, exuberant, etc. 

c 1020 Rule St Benei Ixu (Logeman) 102 gif biS geraet 
oferflowende o 33 e leahterfull c 1450 tr. Be Iimtatione nr 
Ixiu 148 Fulfilled wij> so gret loue of )>e godhede & so ouer- 
flowing loy x6ix Bible yer xlvii. 2 Waters rise up out of 
the north, and shall be an overflowing flood a 16x4 Donne 
DiaSai/aTOff (1644) 1B8 To expresse the abundant and over- 
flowing charitie of our Saviour 1876 Bancroft Hist U, S 

II xxur 1x8 Benevolence gushed prodigally from his ever 
overflowing heart. 

Hence Oveiflowingly Overflow lugness 

(in ME. » luxury, extravagance). 

e XX7S Lamb Horn 115 ^^f heo edmodnesse habbe 3 and 
ouerflowendnes^e forletao 1648 Bovlb Seraph. Z^ve xiv, 
The goods, which he so overflowingly abounds with, 1854 
Tait's Mag, XXI. 333 Wilson was bnmfully, nay, over- 
flowingly, imbued with the poetic element. 

O*Ve 3 ?fl 0 W’n,j 5 ^/.flf. arch, ox dial, [The original 
pa pple of Overflow v,"] — Overflowed ppl a, 

X579 W Wilkinson Confut Font Lofoe^Herei. affirm, 
bj b, Whosoeuer feadeth of the ouerfiowne word eateth 
truely the flesh of Christ X653 R G. ti. Bacon's Hist* 
96 Vapours out of the Seaand Rivers, and over-flowne 
Marishes 1707-xa Mortimer (1721) 1 . 2x7 Foul Food, 
as overflown Hay, Grass rotted by the long standing of 
Water on itm wet Summers. x8x8 Southey in Q Rev XIX* 
6 Crossing an overflown stream on the way to Boulogne, 

O’ver-llu'ent, a, [Over- 28] Too fluent. 
So O ver-flu'ency, too great fluency 
a 167a Anne Bradstreet Poems (1875) 3 , 1 do grudge the 
muses did not part ‘Twixt him and me that ovenluent 
store 190X Daily Chron 8 Nov 4/3 Doubtless the curcum- 
stances of Buchanan’s life had something, nay^ much, to do 
with this over fluency. 

OiVerflu'Sk, v* [Over- 27, 8.] trans a. To 
flush too much, b To flush over, cover with 
a flush, rare So O'vexflu shed ppl,a,\ also O ver- 
flush sb,^ superfluity; O'vexflu sh a,y too flush. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xliii (1887) 268 Such an ouer- 
flush of bookes growes chargeable to the printer, a 1652 
J, Smith Scl Disc, iv 78 A jolly fit of his over-flushed and 
fiery fancy 17x2 Addison Spect No, 26s V 0 A Face which 
IS overflushed appears to advantage in the deepest Scarlet 
a 1825 Fordy Voc* E AngltOf Overflush^ superfluity 1835 
Browning Paracelsus in 840 To overflush those blemishes 
with all The glow of general goodness they disturb x86o 
Thackeray Lffoel the IVtd, iv. You don’t look as if you 
weie overflush of money 

Overflu'tter, v, [Over- i.] trans* To flutter 
over. 

<*1631 Donne Progr Soul xx, Alieady this hot cock in 
bush and tree, In field and tent o’rflutters hib next hen 
1869 Browning Ring ^ Bk xi. 371 Would benignant Gos- 
pel interpose, O'erflutter us with healing in her wings. 

tO'vernux. Obs, [Over- 5] = Overflow!^. 

X633 Ford 'Tts Ptiy in ii, May be, *tis but the maids* 
sickness, an over-flux of youth x66o T. M Hist. Zndepend, 
IV 103 The overflux of such a sudden, yet joyful change. 

Overfly (ouvaiflai ), z; [f Over- 4, etc. + B'ly 
z^.l : cf. MHG. uhervheg&n^ Ger uberjltegen^ Du. 
ffvervUegen. For this, OE. and ME. had oferjlion^ 
(merfle : see Overflbe ] 

1 trans To fly over, to cross or pass over by 
flying [Over- 4 ] 

1358 Phaer AFneid iv, K j b. Non otherwise hlercurius 
Did shear the winds, and ouerflew the shores of Lybi sands 
X693 Dryden Perstus* Sat, iv (1697) 459 A sailing Kite Can 
scarce o’erfly ’em in a Day and Night, 1725 Pope Odyss 

III 412 A length of Ocean and unbounded sky, Which scarce 
the Sea-fowl in a year o'er-fly 1885 J Maktjneau 7 ypes 
Eth. Th I. 18 Overflying it with a dangerous tran- 
scendental wing 

fb fig. To pass over, omit, skip. Ohs* 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett Wks. (Grosart) I 179 Some like 
accidents of dislike for breuity I ouerfly young bloud is hot 

c. To fly beyond. [Over- 12] 

1876 J Martineau Ess, (xBgx) IV 263 We cannot overfly 
our own zone, 

2 . To surpass in flight ; to fly higher, faster, or 
farther than, to outsoar. [Over- 22,] 

1392 Shaks Ven, <5- Ad 324 Out-stripping crows that 
strive to over-fly them 1593 Markham Sir R, Gnnvile 
cxxxii, Thine honour, foimer honours ouer-flyes 1825 
CoLLRiDGE Aids Rffi (1848) 1 , 148 Were I to ask for angel’s 
wings to oveifly my own human nature 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind t Pope (1886) 337 Gray, whose ‘Progress of 
Poetry' overflies all other English lyncs like an eagle 
1 8 . To fly (a hawk) too much. Obs, [Over- 27.] 
[1575 Turderv. Faulconne 155 The higher fleeing that 
a havdee is, the more neede to regarde that you ouerflee hir 
not,] x6x6 SuRFL & Markh Country Farme 714 His 
owner can seldome ouer-flye him, no, though he flye him 
sixe or seuen flights m a morning. 

Overfold (o ^ vsifijuld), sb, Geol, [f. Over- 3, 
6 + Fold sb.^ after Ger. dbeefaltung (Brogger 
^tlunsche Eiageti)^ A fold of strata in which 
the axes of the component anticline and syncline 


have both been tilted or pudied over beyond tbe 
vertical, so that the strata involved in the middle 
third of the fold are turned upside down (Also 
inclined^ overturfted, inverted^ or reflexed foldl) 
1883 Lapworth in Geol Mag. X. May igo A sigmaplex 
or sigmoidal fold (Overfold of Brdgger) Ibid Aug 340 
In overfolds of vast extent the arch limb being nearer the 
surface is more rigid, the trough limb, being buried under 
more than double the burden, is more ductile. Ibid 342 
[see Overfault] 1896 Van Hisf N Amer Pre-Cambnan 
Geol (U S Geol Sui v ) 674 It has been long recognized that 
thrust faults are often related to overfolds The overfolds 
may be broken along the reversed limbs, and the arch limbs 
be thrust over the trough limbs. 

Overfold, (^uvar^a’ld), V * [Over- 8, 3, 6 ] 

1 . trans. To fold over, or so as to cover 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5463 Quen it was hewyn at his best 
with heggis ouire-folden, pan entirs in of his erles. c 1420 
Pallad onHusb i 523 A stondps; most be maad and ouer- 
folde And couered wel with shingil, tile, or broom. /xx8x4 
Prophetess 11. 11 in New Bnt Theatre 1 192 Peace, Whose 
cheering plough o’erfolds the bloody track Of his (the God 
of Wars] throne shaking chanots 

2 . Geol, Of folded strata, (In passive) To be 
pushed over beyond the vertical, so as to overhang 
or overlie the strata on the other side of the axis ; 
see Overfold sb, 

1883 Lapworth in Geol Mag X Aug 343 T he causes and 
results of overfolding of rocks under tangential thrust X896 
Van Hise N Amer Pre-Cambrtan Geol (tJ. S Geol 
Surv ) 604 A fold is overturned or overfolded when the axial 
plane is inclined and the limbs have equal or unequal dips 
in the same direction at corresponding jpoints. 

O'ver-fo'nd, a. [Over- 28.J Too fond. 

1 , Too silly or foolish. Obs. exc. dial 

c 1585 Fair Em hi 1123 Causing your grief, by overfond 
a^ecting a man so trothless 1599 Jas. 1 BaaiA Aaiporiii 
2 b, As for the Chesse, I think it ouer fonde, because it is 
ouerwsse & Philosophick a folly. [1868 see Over adv, 11 ] 

2 . Too affectionate ; having too great an affection 
or liking for a person or thing (const, of). 

i6xi Shaks. Wint T v. 11. 126 Ouer-fond of the Sbepheards 
Daughter. 1774 Foote Cozeners iii. Wks 1799 II 180, 
I never was over-fond of my bed 1876 Miss Braddon 
y, Ilaggaids Dau, I 41 What have 1 to live for. that 
I should be overfond of life? 

Hence O ver-fo ndly ado, ; Ower-fa'iidness. 
x6x4 Kaleigh Hist World iv vu § 4 (1634) 338 To ex- 
aspeiate their furious choler, by uncourtious words or usage 
as Ceraunus had overfondly done. x6m Locke Hum, Und, 
IV X § 7 Out of an Over-fondness of that darling Invention. 
X842 Manning Serm, xxii (1848) I 326 What they over- 
fondly doated on, we have coldly forgotten. *876 L Stephen 
Eng* Thought xWiCeni, II S4 Overfondness for ourselves, 
like ovCr-fondness for children may defeat its own object 

O'ver-fo'ndle, [Over* 27.] trans. To 
fondle too much. 

X7X4 Mandevillb FaZ Bees (1725) L 143 Infants that are 
froward, and by being over-fondled made humoursome. 

Over-foolish to Over-force : see Over-. 
t Overforth, adv, Ohs, rare. [f. Over adv, 
+ Forth.] Very far forth, forward, or onward. 
a ms Ancr R 288 Hwon Jje debt i 5 e luste is igon so 
oueruorti het ter nis non wiSsigginge, 3if jier weie eiseuorLo 
fiilfullen pQ dede 

O'veno'rward, a, [Over- 28 ] Too forward, 

163X Gouge Gods Arrows in Iviu 291 Such as are over- 
fonvard to warra 1749 Fielding Tom yones iv x, Better 
to see a Daughter over-modest, than over forward 
So O verfo'rwaxdly adv, , O verfo rwraxduess. 
1S93 Pass Moi-rice (1876) 75 Her overforwardnes seemed 
to overlay her loveis affection 1669 Lend Gaz No. 403/4 
Who has over-forwardly advanced the Negotiation X742 
Richardson Pamela III 298 What shall I do, if I have 
incuired Mr B ’s Angex by my Over-forwardness? 

Overfought to -franchised • see Over-. 
0 :verfraii*ght, ppl a, [Over- 27, 28.] Too 
heavily freighted or laden 
1589 Nasud Pi ef Greene's Mcnaphon (Arb ) xx Their ouer- 
fraught Studies, with tniiing Compendianes mate testifie 
1634 Milton Comns 732 The Sea o’refraugUt would swell 
1827 PoLLOK Course T i x6 The muse that raves through 
gaudy tale. Not overfraught with sense 

O'verfree*, a. [Over* 28.] Too free. So 
O verfree dom, excessive or too great freedom , 
O vexfree ly adv.^ too freely. 

1639 Fuller Holy War 111 xiv (1840) 139 His valour was 
not over-free, but would well answer the spur when need 
required z^8 Boyle Seraph Love iv, We may easily play 
the piodigals in parting (over-freely) with our gifts 1672 
Dryden Maiden Q 11. 1. Wks ite8 II 413 That frown 
assmes me I have offended, by my over-freedom 1742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 13 An over-free or negbgent 
Behaviour in a Lady 

O verfrei ght (-fr^t), v [Over- 27 ] trans 
To oveiload 

1530 Palsgr 648/1, 1 overfreyt a shyppe, ye smehatge 
x6o2 Carew Cornwall loB A boat ouerfiaighted with people 
. was, by the extreme weather, sunk. 17x1 bHAPTLSO. 
Charac. (1737) III 300 They themselves are over-fraighted 
with this merchandize of thought 

So O'vexfreigHt sb.^ an overload. 

1850 Browning Christmas Eve xiv. The while ascends 
Stra by step, deliberate. Because of his cranium's over-fi eight 
. The hawk-nosed high-cheek-boned Professor, 1883 Pall 
Mall G 27 Sept n/j He had for above thirty years to 
fight without result against an overfreight of 50 lb of fat. 

Over-frequency ,-freqLuent : see Over- 28, 29. 
tOverfce’t, ppl. a, Obs [f. Over- 8 + 
fret, pa pple of Fret vl^] Covered with em- 
broidered work; overspread with rich ornament. 



OVEKPRET. 


OVEBaLUTTED, 


tf 1440 iSiV Digrtv. 626 Schc come in a vjolet With 
•wby^the perl overfret 1535 Stewart III 232 

And all the feild with f>nebt gold ouirfret 2560 Rollam) 
Crt. Venus i, 95 With Emeraudis so michtehe ouirfret. 

Overfire*t, v, [f Oveb- 21, 23 + FBEr 2>i] 
irans. To wear down with fretting; rejl^ To fret 
beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1563 Myrr.fcr Buehittgham xl. Yet was hts hart 
wyth wretched cares orefret 1851 Helps Cotuf> Sohi x 
(187^ 182 Do not overfret yourself 

t Overfcie’ze, Obs, [f. Over- S + Frieze 
V 2^ irans ^ To embroider over with gold. 

0x548 Hall Chron^ (1^) 519 On their heddes were 
bonnettes opened at the uij quarters overly sed with flat 
gold of Damaske 

Overfiright to Over-frolic- see Over-. 
O'verfront, sb [Over- S c.] A piece which 
hangs over the front of a cloak, and coders- the 
arm instead of a sleeve. 

x88p Daily Neius 23 July 7/2 The tra\elhng mantle.. is 
provided with over-fronts which fall straight from the 
shouldersi and protect the arms without embmassing their 
movements. 1891 Ibid 19 SepL 2/x The sleeves being 
formed by the over-fronts, which fall over the arms. 

t Overfro‘ixt, % Obs. [Over- 22, 24] irans. 
a. To extend in front beyond (another army), b. 
To stand over against the front of, confront. 
t6s3 Bikgham Xenophon 75 That the out-most companies 

1643 Milton Divorce To FarL £ng°, When things indiife^t 
shall be set to over-front us, under the banners of sin 

Over-froth, Overfrown : see Over- S, i. 
Over&O'zen, fpl a. [Over- 8, lo.] Frozen 
over the whole surface, or from side to side. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii ccxxxiiL 267 The ryuer of Tbamys 
was so strongly oner frome, yt horse & carte passed ouer 
vpon y«ice. i^Haklutt Voy II 11,78 vtar^tn, AtCacan 
luuers ouerfrosen in China. X654TRAPF Comm yob xxxvm. 
30 Yea, some seas are over-frozen in the Northern part of 
the woild 

Overfruit, -fruitful; see Over- 8, 28. 
tO-verfulfi*!,®. Obs [Over- 24] irans. To 
hll more than full, fill too full. 

1398 Trevisa Barth DeP R.\\.xx. (Bodl MS ) If 42/2 
In suchedoinge..]7estomake IS ouere fulfilde and istr^te 
to swi|»e, 1538 Starkey England i. ui 76 Thys body ys 
replenyschyd and ouerfulfyllyd wyth many yl humorys 

0 venfo'll, a. [OE. ofe^tdl = OHG. ztbatfol^ 
intoxicated, Goth. ttfarfuUs * see Over- 24, 28 ] 
Excessively full, too full 

a XOOQ Lamb. Ps. Ixxvii 6$ (Bosw.) Crapulaius (glossed) 
oferfull 0x225 Ancr. R i( 5 o peos Jjreo maner men habheo 
ine heouene mid ouer fulle mede x^ Shaks. Mtds. N. i. 
i. X13 But being ouer-full of selfe-afTaires, hly mmde did 
lose It 1825 J Neal Bro Jonathan HI 317 His heart 
was overfull. 1897 Allbuifs Syst. Med, 111 . 560 The 
stomach dilates and becomes over-full. 

Hence O vex£tL*ll2iess. 

x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks (1653) igg Repletion or 
overfulnesse, as well as too much fasting is to be avoided. 
1884 M D Conway in Manch Exam 2 July 5/4 His great 
heart burst with Its overfullness of emotion and energy. 

+ O'ver^U, sh. Ohs [OE ofetfyU^ ’fyllo =* 
OHG ubarfullt intoxication, Ger. uoeifillle, Goth. 
ufmfulhiy f, nharfidls + abstr suffix -f, ~e -—tn ] 
Overfullness, esp. in reference to eating or drink- 
ing; surfeit, repletion. 

c8ra K. .£lered Boeth xxxi § i Seo oferfyll simle fet 
unpeawas. csooo Sax, Leethd II. 178 Wio manegum 
adlum 5 e |>e cumaS of oferfjUo 0x250 Owl ^ Night. 354 
Over-fulle maketh wlatie 
Overga, etc , obs. forms of Overgo, etc. 
Over-gaiter to -gamesome ; see Over-. 
Overffa'ng, 'a. Now Sc. and north, dial. 
[OE ^ergangan = OHG. ttbargangan, Goth. 
nfargaggan * see Over- in various senses.] 

1 irans To tread over, trample npon, conqner, 
overpower, get the better of. [OVER- 1,21] 

0 xooo Riddles xli. 10 (Gr ) Mcc. sl^ ofergongeS 0 xooo 
Csedmon^s Exod. 561 (Gr ) pact ge feonda Rehwone foro 
ofergangad. f x2oo Ormin 10228 To werenn hemm wij>|> 
wi]»err|>eod patt wolide hemm oferrganngena 01300 
Cursor M. 5505 (Cott ) Joseph kin ouer-ganges all, pat to 
our eldres was a thrall 151^ Gude 4 Goalie B. (S, T S.) 
141 Allace 1 iour grace hes done greit ^vrang, To sulFer 
tyrannis in sic sort, Dayhe 3our liegis till ouergarife 17x5 
Fennecuik Many's Truth's Trav. in Poems 94 For fear 
that Truth should clean ou'rgang them. 1795 Burns Old 
Songt ‘ O ay my wife If ye gie a woman a' her will, Gmd 
faitm she’ll soon o'ergang ye 

+ 2 , To go over, crosb, overstep ; to transgress ; 
= Overgo v, 2, 2 b. {OE and Ate.) [Over- 12.] 

0x000 Boeth. Meir. xx 71 Heora senig oSres ne dorste 
mearce ofergangan. cxoooAgs. /*j,(Spelin.)xvu 31 Ic ofer- 
gange weall a 127^ Prov Alfred 444 inO £ Mtsc. 129 
panne sal pi child pi forbod ouer-gangin. 

3 . To go over , to overrun, overspread. [Over- 9 ] 
0 1300 Cursor M 22132 (Cott ) Ouer all par cost was wont 
to ga, (AnticristJ paim sal ouer-gang alsua. 1570 Satir 
Poems Reform, xvi 86 , 1 thinke the holkis ouergangis ^our 
ene 1596 DaLryuple tr, L^hds Hist Scot i 12a Quha 
lattis gude ground ouirgang w‘ weidis. 1766 Pitcairn 
Assembly 13 (E D.D ) That place is all overgrown with 
briers and thorns, and they’ll soon o’ergang Scotland too. 
1828 Craven Gloss (ed. 2), Ower-ga^y to over run, 

4 To go beyond, exceed, [(jver- 13,] 

X737 Ramsay Proo (17S0) 95 The pains o'ergangs the 
prom X822 Galt Provosi xxxv, The outlay I thought atf 
likely to o’ergang the proht. 
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j Hence tOveYgamger, a. one who overcomes, 
a conqueror; b. an overecer, supenntendent (•Sr.), 
c xyfi Hampole Prose Tr. 29 By Jacob in Hal> Writt es 
\ndirstande ane ouerganger of s^nnes. Ihtd, 30 Ouer- 
ganger and ouerconiroere of all s^nnea 

O ver-gfa*rment« [Over- Sc.] A garment 
worn over the others, an outer garment, 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix i, His ouer garment sat ouer. 
thwartly 1882-3 %H\Fr Encycl Reltg Knowt. I 500 The 
o\er garment which was thrown around the person. 1884 
Browning Eerlshtahi Two Camels vj Thou hast already 
donned Thy sheepskin over garment. 

Over-gamsoned : see 0\er- 28 d. 
tOTergaxt, sh. Obs. [app. f Over- + the 
radical part seen also m Axgard, Ogart, 
ongart^ app from ONorse, hut the ultimate denva- 
tion IS uncertain.] Arrogance, presumption, pride. 

e xaoo Ormin 8163 Acc pser wass mikell oferxgarrt L mody- 
nesse shsw'edd Ibid. 15770 Fra werelldshipeijs oferrgarrt. 

I 0 122S Si Marher x6 Hwen a meiden ure muchele ouer- 
gart pus afalleS Ibid, xo His muchele ouergat. [Cf, Cursor 
M, 478, where ouengart in Cott, may be error for ouergart 
or for ongarix F has awgariy G. & Tr yrtde In 1 7318 
Cott, has ougard i^ongara)^ F. awgardcy G & Tr enuy ] 

1 0 *verffart, a, and adv. Obs [Cf. prec.] 

A. immoderate, excessive, presumptuous. 

C132S Poem Times Edw II 391 m Pol ((Camden) 

341 For tho God seih that the world was so over gart. He 
sente a derthe on earthe, and made hit ful smart. 

B. adv. Immoderately, excessively. 

c 1320 Cast Love 993 Pat al he bi-comeh oueigart proud. 
And mis-dop his neisebors hope stille and loud, c Will, 
Palenie 10^ pe doujti duk of saxoyne drow to ^t londe 
Wip ouer gart gret ost godmen of armes. xx . in Kel, Ant, 

II. 226 Ich am overgard agast, and quake M m my speche. 

O'vergate, sb. Also 8 -gwt. [f. Over- 5 b-i- 
Gatk sb -^J A way over a wall, stream, etc. north, 
dial. b. Mining An overhead air-passage. 

X796 W Marshall Yorksh (ed 2) Gloss. (E. D S ),Owet- 
gaity (accented on the first syllable), (aj stile-place, or im- 
perfect gap, in a hedge. Also a * stepping-place ’ across a 
brook X85X m Grefnwell CoaUirade Terms Noriknmh, 
fy Durh, 1855 Robinson Whiihy Gloss., Owergaie, a 
stepping'St>le in a field. X894 Northumbld, Ctoss,^ Over* 
gaie^ an air-way overhead in a pit, where one au*course is 
earned by a hndge over another. 

tO’vergate. Obs rare [f. Over/t*^. 9 
+ Gate sbf 9 b J In the way of excess, excessively. 
0x4^ Myrc 1307 Hast pow I-coueted ouer gate Worldes 
worschype or any a-state f 

Overga’ze, v. rare [Over- 23, 5.] 

1 . reft, and^j. To dazzle oneself with gazing 

x6oo Breton MelanckoL Hum. (1879] 13/2 Oh that Hiis 

eyes [were] not ouergazed In Mmervas excellences. 

2 . To gaze over, overlook. 

x8x6 Byron Ch. Har lit. xci^ Hts altar the high places 
and the peak Of earth's o ergaxmg mountains. 

Over-general, -genial, -gentle ; see Over-, 
Overget (uuvsjge t), v. [Over- 14, 5.] 

1 . irans. To overtake. Now only dial. 

c X330 R. Brunne Ckron. (Rolls) 12708 Jif py felawes 

pe ouer gete, Sey,*^ messegers wente hereforp spede'. 
CX450 Merlin 276 Thei slough and roaymed alle that thei 
myght ouer gete. X530 Falsgb* 648/2, I made suche 
dylygence that at the laste I overgate hym. X59X Harington 
Orl. Fur xxnc. Ixiv, Orlando still doth her pursue so fast 
That needs he must ov’rget her at the last. 1787 Grose 
Pramne Gloss, s. v , He is but a little before; you will soon 
over-get him, 1825 Brockett, Overgei, to overtake. 

2 , To get over, surmount, recover from the effects 
of (an illness, shock, etc.). (A midland dial, sense, 
which has recently pass^ into literary use.) 

1803 Southey Lett (185® I 230 Edith cannot sleep, and 
till she overgets this, she cannot be better. x86a Mrs. H 
Wood Mrs Hallib II 60 She had overgot the temporary 
indications of illness. xV&S Charity Organis Jftfo, Feb. 75 
The difficulties to be overgot are great 
3 - ‘ To get the better of; to overreach, to outwit’ 
x^BH&hx Cassells Encycl Did. 

Overgild (^avujgi Id), v. [f. Over- 8 + Gild 
V. (q V. lor Forms) J irans. To gild over, cover 
with gilding ; fig. to tinge with a golden colour. 
Chiefly mfee pple. 

GX200 OautN 2612 Butt iff itt beo punh pildess gold All 
full wel oferrgildedd 0x290 .F Eng. Leg J. 96/tS9 An 
ymage, bii^t and scheneOucr-guld and quoynte 1 nov 1387 
Tbbvisa Higden (Rolls) V 445 A combe of yvone itomdel 
oveigilt, X420 in E E. Wilts (1882) 46 Also a spyce disshe 
of seluer, & ouerguld 1508 Dunbar Golden Taige 27 The 
uipur hevyn our scaiht m *»ilvir sloppis Ourgilt the treis, 
canchis, leflisj and barkis. 1592 NAbHE/* Pentlesse(tCi ft) 
27 All cunning drifts ouerguyTded with outuard holinesse. 
x6i2 W. Parkes Curtaine Dr (1876) as Those golden words 
that so ouersuild such bitter pilles. 1821 Byron Foscan 

III. I 65 The full sun, When gorgeously o’ergilding any 
towers, i86x Trench Comm. Ef to 7 Ck. 149 Royal sceptics, 
are not usually of iron, but of wood overgilded. 

Hence Overgrldmg » Overgilt/^/ a. 

? 01366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 873 In an overgilt samet 
Cl^de she was. X477 Rolls of Parlt VI. 184/2 The thyng 
in which any such oveigildyng shal be. 

+ Overgi*lted,^a,///i?. Obs. overgilt pple. 
c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) i. 4 Ane ymage of JustmTOne jje 
emperour, wele ouergihed, X480 Caxtoh Chioiu Eng vn 
(tS2o) 136 b, Two basyns of sylverand overgylted. 
Overgird • see Over- 8, 

Ovorgi*V6| V* Obs. exc. dial. [f. OVER- (in 
various senses) + Give v. In sense 2 corresp. to 
OE. ofpfan.l 


+ 1 . irans. To give over, to expend. Ohs, rare. 
(rendenng L supertmpendSre^ 

1382 W\CLiP a Cor, xii xs Forsoth I moost wilfully sthal 
lyu^and 1 my mlf schal be ouerjoumi for 3oure souli^. 
f 2 , To give over or up, hand over, sunender. 
Z444 Reg. Magni Stg. (x882) 63/2 Wit ylie us. .till have 
renounsit ouregev in qu> t cleroy t . . all ncht 1 n or to all landts 
[etc ] 1591 Spenser M. HuN>erd 249, 1 am a S^ldiere, . 

And now, constrain'd that trade to overgive, I driven am 
to seeke some meanes to live. xeSa in Scott, Antiq (1901) 

a s, I . demitt and overgive my place of dean of facultie 
e ssud wniversaty 

1 3 intr. To give over, desist, cease. Ohs. 
xps Warkek Alb Eng. ^il xxxvi (1612)175 Hound 
at Losse doth oucr-giue, xS9x Sylvester Dm Barias 1. in. 
8 o 4 And never over-gu e Till thej both d> ing give Man leave 
to iwe. ^ 

b. intr. To give way as frost, to thaw dial. 

0 1825 in Forbv Voc E. Anglia, 

4 , irans. To give in addition. 

1622 Bp Hall Conicmyi. O T. kvil Solomon sChoice,Sa 
doth God loue a good choyc<^ and hee recompeoces it with 
ouer-giuing. 

Hence fOvergiwing vbl.sh^ handing over, 
surrender. Obs. 

1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I 66 At the ourgeving of 
the said Costell it wes convenit that [etch xsyx in Spottis- 
Hist, Ch, Scot, V. (1677) 23^ The said pretended 
Dimission, Renunciation and Overgiving of the Grown by 
the Queen. 

0 *irer-gla*d, a. [Over- 25, 28 ] Excessively 
glad; too glad. 

X390 Gower ConE I- ^33 Anon he wext of fais corage So 
overglad,^ that [etej. 1845 Disraeli Sybil iv. v, 1 am 
not surprised at your opinion, . . I should not be over-glad 
to meet you in a fray. 1870 Morris Earthly Par 111 , iv. 
z86 To make more mittb, For folk already overglad. 

+ Over-gla*d, v. Ohs. rare. [Over- 25.] irans. 
To gladden exceedingly. 

xfiftx Capt Smith A dots. Planters s If it over-glad me to 
see Industry, make use of nw aged endevours. 

tOverglance, Obs. [Over-i6.] irans. 
To glance over, cast the eye over, 

1588 Shaks L L, L. iv. il x^Si I will ouetglance the 
superscript. 1599 — Hen V, v. il 78 , 1 haue but with a 
curselarie eye O’re-glanct the Articles. X883 Century 
Mag. XXV. 859 The eye that overglances the., suony'^ 
leagues of surrounding distance. 

Overglase, obs. form of Overglaze v. 
OTer-gla’Sa, sb. [Over- i J A glass or 
mirror placed over a mantelpiece. 
x%8 Tit^Bzis 26 Mar. 490/2 A chimney-pieceand over glass 
Overgla SS, V. rare. [Over- 8.] irans. To 
cover over as with glass. 

x88w Mrs Whitney m Chicago Advance 10 Jan , The 
brook overglassed With icy sheathing. 

O verglazei^^. Ceramics, [Over- 8.} A second 
glaze applied to a piece of pottery, e. g. when the 
nist glaze has been painted on. 

1884 American VII. 317 Enthusiastic amateurs have 
grappled with the pottery question, and the mysteries of 
* overglaze ' and * underglaze have engrosse 1 [etc.]. 

O'verglaze, a, [Over- 8 ] a. Of painting : 
On or connected wim a glazed surface, b. Suit- 
able or used for painting on glazed surfaces. 

1883 Harpefs Mag, July 259/1 The overglaze pointing 
of tea-cups. 

Overgla'ze, v. Also 6 -glase. [Over- 8.] 
irans. To glaze over, to cover with a glaze or 
polish; hence, fto coat or plate with a thin cover- 
ing of something better, to veneer (obs.). 

1592 Greene U^st Courtier F hi, The Sadler, he stuffes 
his pannels with straw or hay, and ouer glaseth them with 
haire. Ibid, F iij b, You sell him a swoome or rapier newe 
ouerglased, and sweare the blade came either from Turkic 
or Toledo 

Overgli'def •O. poet. [Over- 9.] trans. To 
glide over, pass over gently or smoothly, 

0x541 Wyatt Ps. xxxu, That sonne.. whose glaunsmg 
light the cords dyd ouer gU de 15^ Sylvester Du Bartns 
ir. i HI Furies 761 We plainly call the Fever, Fever, The 
Dropsie, dropste, over-ghding never. With guile full flourish 
of a fained phraze, The cniell Languors that our bodies 
croze. 1844 Mrs Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 
1 . 12 Ideal sweetnesses shall overgUde you. 

Orerglnat, -glorioiw, -gloss : see Over-, 
Over|floo*mi v. [Over- 8] irans. To 
cover wuh gloom, to overshadow; to cast a gloom 
over, to sadden 

1795 Coleridge To Author Poems fuU. Bristol ao The 
cloud-climbed rock That like some giant king o’eiglooms 
the hill x8i2 — Lett., to MrsCotendge (1895) 580 Nothing 
intervenes to overgloom my mind. XQ3 L. Morris Songs 
Unsung, Si Chrtsiopher 154 A dark road stole to it O'er- 
gloomed by cypress, and no boat was there Nor ferry. 

O’ver-gloo'Uimess* [Over- 29.] Kxcessive 
or too great gloominess. 

X74a Richardson Pamela HI, 264 , 1 said that this Over- 
gloominess was not Religion. 

Ovewlu't, V. [f. Over- 25, 27 + Glut «.i] 
trans. To glut to excess. Hence Overglwtted 
ppi, a. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 24 By that 
occasion the eare is ouerglutted with it. 1600 Breton 
Melancholtke Hum, (1879) 9 While epicures are over- 
glut, I ly and starue for foode, x66o Sharrock Vegetables 
X08 Some caution Is to be had that by too much water you 
do 6ot chill or over-glut the ground. 1792 Fennel Pro- 
ceedings at Parts 390 Blood, nibbed from the murderers' 
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over-glutted liands a 1814 Sttheman i v. m New Sni 
Thmirt II 18 The sword O’erglutted with the blood of 
Hassems friends. 

Ov6r£fO (J“vaigob ), V Forms: see OvfiE 
and Go d. Pa, t, a. i ofeidodo, 4 -^ede, -^ide, 
-yodfe, Sc, 6 -^eid, 8 -yeed, 4- overwent. 
[OE. = *cf>cergiin (MDu oveigaen, 

Du. ove7gaati)i OHG. ntbargdn (MHG. tiberg&n^ 
Ger iiderge/ie^t) ; see Ovee- in various senses.] 
I. Transitive senses. 

*fl. To come upon suddenly j to overtake; to 
catch, apprehend, detect. Obs, [Over- 7, 14.] 
tfzooo Andreas 8a i (Gr) Hine . slasp ofereode ^xooo 
^LFRic Pont, (lh.J I 86 Waeter-seocnyss hine ofereode. 
a 1300 Cursor Mf 4721 (Cott ) Qualm has beistes al ouergan. 
13., Cujf JVarzv (A ) 3277 he |>e may ouer-go, He wUj>e 
bren ofsr slo a 1425 Cttrsor M 13700 tTrin ) A wif pat 
wip horedome ■w'as ouergon xsSx Marbeck Bk of Notes 
346 J his bird [the ostrich] .cannot mount vp to flie aloft, 
but flickereth in such wise as he cannot be ouergone 
2 . To pass over (a wall, river, boundary, or line) , 
to surmount ; to cross, Obs, exc, dial [OvRR- 
5jI20 

^835 Vesp Psalter xvii 30 fwiu. 29] In gode iranum ic 
ofergaa wall c 1000 ^Elfric Horn, Cl h ) II 200 .ffirSin 'Ss 
hi pa Readan sse ofereodon, c xooo Sax Leeclid, III 25a 
On langiendum da^umhe ofer gmp tfone sutyran sunmtede. 
c 1250 Geti ^ Ex 3490 God bad hem tJat merke ouer-gon. 
«8a WvcuF Dent xxvii, 3 Jordan ouergoon. 1609 Dahiel 
Civ, Wars iv, 1, The bounds once ouer-gone, that hold 
men in, They neuer stay. 1657 W Rand tr Gassendi's 
1,1/e Peiiescu. so When Druentia, or Rhodanus over-went 
their banks 1789 Ross Hehtuve 31 Ere 1 bridle drew, 
O eryeed a' bounds afore I ever knew 
f b. fig. To pass (a moral limit), to transgress. 
Plir. To overgo the balance (see tjuot 1539); 
oveigo onds bed-, to break wedlock. Ohs, 
rpso Lindtsfi Gosp hlatt xv. 2 Forhuon Segnas Sinne 
Ilia ofergtes setnesa^ara aeldra 1381 \y^ clip Ecchts axui. 
25 Eche man that oueigoth his bed \ViUs* transgreditur 
lectumj, 1S39 Taverner Ei asm, Prov (1545! 141 Ouergo 
not the beame or balaunce. That is to say, do nothynge 
besyde ryght and eguitie 

1 3 . To go or nse higher than, or over the top 
of ; to surmount. Obs, [Over- i ] 

138a WycLiFjP.r xxxvnfi] 5 FormywickidnessesouerBiden 
[1388 ben goon ouer] myn hed X6X3-16 W Browne Brit 
Past, 11 V. 60a Springs swelled forth and overwent the 
top a 1619 YotwsK&H At/ieom i ix § 3 As much as lohiest 
Cedars show, Ihb lowest Shrubs doe ouergoe. 

4 . fig. To go beyond, exceed, excel. [Over- 13] 

c X23P Nall Meld, 23 Maidenhad wid hundred fald ouer 

f md raSe ^1375 Sc. Le^, Saints xxwi {Baptista) 270 
or he ouregais piophetis al & patriarkis pat we cal 
1471 Ripley Comp Alch Rec. vui. in Ashm Theair, Chem, 
Blit, (1652) t 88 Pekoks fathers m color gay, the Raynbow 
whych shall overgoe <21586 Sidney Arcadia iii Wlcs 
1724 11 . 509 Abhorring to make the punishment overgo 
the offence, t6ox Holland PAny II 499 Euthycrates his 
third soniie ouerwent his brethren, ns 1718 Penn Tracts 
Wks, 1726 I 617 English Custom has veiy much overgone 
EnRlish Law in this Business of Oaths. iSag Jcffcbson 
Auiohiog Ayp , Wks. iBs 9 !• 113 H® *50 far overwent the 
timid hesitations of his colleagues. 1825 Hogg Queen Hynde 
151 Threatening their force to overgo 

6. To overcome, overpower, get the bettei of ; 
to oppiesa, ovei-whelm Now dirt/. [Over- 21 ] 
c X205 Lay 771a Whaer is pe like mon Pat me ne msei mid 
mede ouer-gan ? c 1400 Rom Rose 6821 The stronge the 
feble overgoth. rx4M How Good Wij^ tattghi Dan 97 in 
Babees JSk , For with ^iftis men may wommen ouer goon. 
1S36 CovERDALE Hal 1 3 Tyranny and violence are before 
me, power ouergoeth right. 1596 Spenser i?* 0 v li 7 With 
his powre he all doth oveigo, And makes them subject to 
his mighty wrong, axSxt Beaum. & Fl Maid's Trag^, 
111. 11 , 1 am so o'ergone with injuries Unheard-of. 
t b. To ' get over \ ovei reach, cheat. Oh^, 
ciao5 Lay, 15183 For ms nauer nan mon patmenemai 
mid swikedome ouergan 1382 Wyclif r Ikess iv 6 That 
no man ouergo [so 1582 Rhem,] nether disseyue his brotlier 
in cause, or nede 1587 Turberv Trag, T, (1837) 139 The 
simple mmde will soone be overgone. 

1 6 . To go or spread over so as to cover. Obs, 
[Over- 8,9] 

‘SVmt. Leeclid III ava Lyft is lichamlic gesceaft 
swyoe Jjynne, seo ofer gaea ealne middanenrd. 1390 Gower 
Conf, II 183 A large cToude hem overwenle c 1450 tr De 
Imitaiioue ni xlu 113 Derknesses shul not ouergo be. 
tfx59S J. Dickenson Slieph Compl (1878) 8 As \^en a 
blacke thicke Meteor© doth ore-goe Heau'ns light ^1634 
Chapman 1T.), Rather, that the earth shall overgo Some one 
at least. 

7 . To overrun, overflow, pass or spread over in 
a hostile or injurious way. Now dial [Over- 0.] 
ciooo 0 , E Clsron an. 993 (Parker MS ) [Unlaf] for to 
band wic, and swa oanon to xipeswic, and bast call ofereode. 
a xiM Ibid, an 1070 (Laud MS ) paet land folc wcendon 
paet he sceolde pet land ofer gan a 1300 Cursor M 10524 
Joseph be gode wel witstode pe hunger pat egypte ouer- 
yod, I bid, ii8ao pe scab ouer-gas [Trin ouergoobj hisbodi 
all. 1546 in W H Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 186 So that 
the watei may not overgoo and destroye thegrounde x6^ 
Worden Suro Dial. v. 233 It is good pasture, hut so ouer- 
gone withl histles, as we can by no mean« destroy them. 1675 
R. BuRTiioccE Causa Dei 95 Persons overgone with Wickcii- 
nMS and Vice x6ofr-z8 Jamieson, i. To overrun 

H®s ourgane with thescrubbie’ x8x4 Nicholson /Vf/. 
Wks (1897) 95 (E D D] If no o’ergane wi’ information, At 
least ^ite free frae affectation 

8 . To go or pass over the surface or extent of ; 
to travel through, traverse. [Over- 9, x6.] 

13 Guy Warm (A ) 1777 Mani lond he hadde ouergo, 
To seche bis lord wij> sorwe & wo. 1387 Trevisa Nigdea 


(Rolls) VII. 83 pis Ive over3ede |>e spaces of many landes, 
a Cursor M 22x32 (Tnn > Ouer al pere crist was wont 
to goHe [Anticrist] shal ouer gone hem also 1513 Douglas 
jEneis VI xiii 99 Nevir Hercules Sa meikle space of erd 
or land ourgeid xs88Shaks Z, L L v 11 t96Howmanie 
wearie steps, Of maiw wearie miles you haue are-gone 1850 
Browning Easter Day xiv, I overwent Much the same 
ground of reasoning 1854 Miss Baker Norihainpt, Gloss, 
S.V, It IS often *5aid, when a person wishes to inspect 
a house or church, ‘ I should like to over-go it ' 

fb. To tread over : « Oveugang v, i. Ohs, 
<rx47o Henry Wallace v\ 725 Stampyt in moss, and with 
md nors ourgayne 

fB. To pass, live through, spend (time); also, 
of time, to pass over (a person). Obs, [Over- 17, 4 J 
<2x300 Cursor M, 2640 Abram had pan Sex and fourscor 
yeir ouergan xsM Fraunce lawiers Log Ded., There 
bee almost seaven yeares now overgone mee since first I 
began to be a medler with these Logicall meditations 
•p 10 . To go faster than, leave behind in going, 
outstrip, overtake. Obs. [Over- 22] 

X530PALSGR 648/2 He IS so lyght a man that he wyll sone 
overgo me. c x6ix Chapman luad x 298 If it chance, that 
we TO overgone By his more swiftness, urge him still to lun 
upon our fleet X635 Quarles MwhL v xi. (1718) 290 At 
length by flight, I over went the pack, 
til. To pass over, pass by, let alone, omit. Obs 
[Over- 5 (J?) ] 

x6o9 Daniel Civ Wars viii Ixxvii, But, I must ouergoe 
these passages, And hasten on my way 1622 Witiilr 
Mtstr, Phitar, Wks (1633) 623 Her faire eyes doe checke 
me now, That 1 seem'd to passe them so, And their praises 
overgoe 

IT. Intransitive senses. 

12 . To go or pass by , to pass over or away; to 
pass (m time) Now dial [Over- 4 ] 

C893 K. /Slfred Oros. v u § 5 Hie witon beah piet pact 
lice yfel ofereode butan geblote. c^y — Gregvty’s Past, C 
lix. 447 Hu hrsedlice se eorfilica hhsa ofergaeo. a 1250 Owl 
ijr Night, 952 pe nihtegale hi understod, An over-gan lette 
hire mod cxjxo R Brunne Chron (1810) 220 pe erle 
ansuerd nouht, he lete bat word ouer go CX374 Chaucer 
Triylus i. 790 {846) That as here loyes moten ouer gone 
iv r ouergon] So mote hire sorwes passen euerychone. 

Hymns Virg, (1867) 51 Ful myche loie haddist pou 
tho, .But rijt soone it was ouer-goo CX580 Howers of 
Bless, Vug 98 The yeeres of men, which so soone overgoe. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon They gladly remembred their 
trauel ouer-gona, zSyz W. Alexander fohnny Gibb xliii, 
The time's lang owregane. 

1 13 . fig* To pass on lo another part of a narra- 
tive, etc. (sometimes with implication of omission). 
Obs [Over- 4, 5 (^).] 

cia5o Gen ^ Ex 1903 Hear haued moyses ouer-gon, 
Dor-fore he wended eft agon, 1430-40 Lydg Rochas i ii 
(1554) 4 Mina autor lightly overgoeth, Maketh of y* age no 
special lemembraunce 

+ 14 . To go or pass over (to another place) ; to 
cross. Ohs, [Over- 10] 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron (1810) 69 Edward is dede, alias 1 
messengers ouerweat To William. 

Plence Overgoing vbLsb, a going over; +a 
transgression, a crossing, the point of going over, 
the brink; Overgo*ne ppl,a,, gone out of use, 
obsolete ; gone beyond bounds, far gone. 

1382 Wyclif iil 19 Recorde of poienesse and of myn 

ouergoing x^x Pettie tr, Gvazzo's Cw Com in. (1586) 
127 b, He is so overgone m fathetlie affection towardes 
them, ..he cannot abide to see them trauaile and labour as 
he hath done, 1612 W. Sclatbr Christians Str g "V^at 
availes it whether by overgoing, or vndergoing, we be 
deprived of salvation? x634RurM£RFORD (x^a) 1 126 
A man who was at the very overgoing of the brae and 
mountain; but God held a grip of him 1654 Gataxbk 
Disc Apol 85 To be scandalized with these overgone, or 
overgrown expressions 

Overgod to Over-good : see Over-. 
O:vergo*rge (-gpi^s), v, [Over- 27 ] traits 
To gorge to excess, to cram with too much food, 
to glut. Hence O vergo Tged ppl, a 
XS75 Turberv. Paulconne 285, I warne all falconers to 
beware howe they overgorge their hawkes. 1641 Earl 
Monm tr, Btondt's Civil Warres v 96 Like unto Rivers 
overgorged with raine, which when flood of water cease 
returne to their former channell, 1784 Cowpcr Task i 737 
Thieves at home must hang, but he that puts Into his 
overgorg’d and bloated purse The wealth of Indian provinces, 
escapes. 18x4 Byron Lara xi. vii. Such as long power and 
overgorged success Concentrates into all that's merciless. 
Overgospel : see Over- 22 b. 

Over-govern (-gju'vsjn), v. [Ovee- 2, 37.] 

+ 1 , traits. To rule over. Ohs 
1470-85 Malory Arthur t vi, It was grete shame vnto 
them all to be ouer gouernyd with a boye of no hyghe 
blood borne, 

2 . To govern too much ; to subject to too much 
government interference. 

1863 Lowth Wand W France 205 He overgoverns his 
people, and so he makes them discontented 
SoOvex-go'vexnment, a. excessive government, 
too much government interference; b. higher 
government or control. 

x86x M. Arnold Pop, Educ Prance ix, I believe, as every 
Englishman believes, that over-government is permetous 
and dangeroua 1894 Rep. Umf, London in Westm Gae, 
^ Sept. 5/x Besides the over-government of the future 
Corporation, there must be subsidiary bodies to discharge 
local highway, sanitary, and other duties. 

Overgowp, Over-gratiflf, etc.: see Over-, 
Overgrai'Hf v, [Over- 8.] irons. To gram 
over (a surface that has already been grained), so as 


to put on additional lights and shades. Hence 
Overgral nlug M sb , Overgral'iiev, one who 
or that which overgiains ; an overgraimng brush 
1873 Spon Workshop Receipts Ser i 420/1 Overgrain- 
Ihis operation is performed in the same manner both 
upon work wJuth has been oil grained or spmt mined In 
overgraimng, water-colours are used Ibid, \<!20pi There are 
several descriptions of overgraimng brushes in use. The 
knots and figures must be lightly touched up with the over-^ 
grainer, and the whole gone over quickly with a badger* 
softening brush The ovei graining dries quickly, and the 
varnish may be then ajmlied 

+ Overgra*ssea, fapple, Obs, In6-erast, 
[Over- 8.J Covered or overgrown with grass 
1579 Spenspr Sheph Cal, Sept. 130 For they bene like 
foule wagmoires ouergiust 

0*ver-grea*t, a, [Over- 28] Too great, 
excessive 

[£1386 Chaucer Can Yeom Piol 4 T, 95 Ffor whan 
a man hath ouer greet a wit fful oft hym happeth to mysusen 
It ] 1489 Caxton Faytes of A l xii 3a In an ouergrete 
quantite is confusion 1583 Proclam Prizy Council 14 
Jan , Inconueniences happening by the ouergreat hbertie 
of late vsed in riding poste 1774 Foote Cozeners 11 
Wks. 1799 II 179, I am at no time an over-great eater. 
1870 Emerson Soc 4* Sold, xi 237 In good h^rs we do 
not find Shakspeare or Homer over-great,— only to have 
been translators of the happy present 
So O ver-grea tly adv,^ too greatly, excessively; 
0*ver-srrea'tness, excessive greatness. 

ixi^^ Rolls of Parlt IV 425/3 Over gretlyempoverysched, 
or elles over gretly chaiged ] 1579 Fenton Guicctard 
(1618) 75 ITiey feared the ouergreainesse of the vantgard, 
and that they were more neare to the maine army, 

Sandvs EurUae Spec, (1632) 142 Two horse-leeches which 
neuer lin sucking it, will never suffer it to swell over-greatly 
in treasure, 1675 tr Camdetls Jhst Eltz, iii (1688} 415 
By reason of the Ovei -greatness and Sluggishness of the 
Spanibh Ships 

O'ver-gree'd, [Over- 29.] Excessive greed. 
x88o Dixon Windsor IV xa 1x5 That over-greed had 
been his great mistake in life. 

0 *ver-gree [OE ojergrsedtg, see Oyer- 
28 ] Too greedy, excessively greedy 
a 1023 WuLFSTAN Horn, xiiL (Napier) 81 Men bco?S ofer- 
graedise woruldjestreona 1535 Coycuoale Prov xxxu 3 
Be not ouer gredy of his meate, for meate begyleth and 
disceaueth 1597 SiiAKS 2 Hen. IV, i ui 88 Their ouer- 
gieedy loue hath surfeited 1642 Mil ton Apol Smcct, 
Introd , Wks. (1851) 261 While he is so overgreedy to fix 
a name of ill sound upon another tyax Watts Imptovem 
Mind J, xvii Wks 1813 VIII 123 An over-greedy grasp 
does not retain the largest handful, 1887 Ruskin Ptattenia 
II. V 176 Some meat for the over-greedy foreignei-s. 
bo O ver-gree‘dll7 adv., too giecdily. 

CX450 tr. De Imitatione nr vii 72 pou failest in hinges 
taken, and ouergredely sekist consohicion. 1584 Cogan 
Haoen Health (1636) 215 To eat overgiecdily is hurlfull, 
and hindereth concoction 1668 Lond, Gaz, No. 246/ 2 Their 
infected Goods , being over-greedily seised on by some 
persons, twelve of them died of the (Contagion 

+Qvergfree*li,2' Obs, tare, [Over- 8.] trans 
To cover with green, clothe with verdure , hence 
fig, to cover so as to conceal a defect, embellish. 

<m6oo SiiAKS. Sonn cxii. For what care I So you ore- 
greene my bad, ray good alow ? 

0*ver-grie*ve,2'. [Over- 25, 27.] trans 
To gneve or afflict excessively, lb. tntr. To grieve 
too much, to feel excessive ^lef. 

1603 Knolles Hist, Tmks (1621) 1176 The citizens over- 
grieved with the insolent outrages of these men of war 
X63X Bp WnoBF Quiein (1657) 32 Not to ovei joy our grief, 
nor over-grteve our joyes. 1648 T. Hill APriug 0/ Grace 
II We are apt to overgneve or undergrieve at crosses 
Hence O ver-grie*ved/^/, a , ; O vep-gne'vmg 
vbl sb, and ppl a. 


(1633) 525, I have not their base cruelty, who can Insult 
upon an over gneved man. a 1684 T Lye in Tieas, Dav 
Ps, Ixii, 8 Now IS a time, not for ovci grieving, murmuring 
O'ver-grie'vouSjflf [Over- 27 ] Too grievous, 
xefboChxso'n Ovid's Met xii xx, Let Menelaus tak another 
wyf , ffor this is overgrevous for to conquerc 
Over-gross, etc : see Over- 28. 

+ O'vergroU'Xid (’•graundj, sb, Obs, [Over- 
I.] An upper or higher ground. 

x6oo Abp Abbot Exp Jonah 569 Looking downe upon 
the city fioni some hill-side or overground. 

O vergrouudf a, [Over- 33 ] Situated over 
or above ground, raised above the ground , oj^postd 
to underground. 

X879 Sir G G. Scott Lect. Aic/nt I 182 The chapel is., 
elevated on an overground crypt 1894 Westm Gaz 19 Nov, 
2/1 An underground railway is preferable its constt notion 
IS far less expensive than would be an overground line. 
1897 Naturalist 23 Overground stolons rooting at the nodes. 

Overgrow (^uvsigr^u ), v [Over- 8, etc.] 

1 . trans. To grow over, to cover with growth ; 
to overrun, overspread. (Now chiefly mpa pple ) 

X3 Gaw 4- Gr, Kni 2190 pis ontore is vgly, with erbez 
ouer-growen <7x440 Partonope 4338 Wyth here hys vjreagc 
was ouergrow. 1535 Coverdalb Hos ix. 6 The nettles 
shall ouergrowe their uleasaunt goodes. X599 T. M[oufetJ 
Stlkwormes 33 Hence lepiosie the Cuckoes ouergrew. a x66x 
Fuller Wotihies, York (1662) 228 He was .. kept so long 
in Prison, Manicled by the wrests, till the Flesh bad over- 
grown his Irons. X725 Bradley Pam. Did s. v. Pruning, 
The best time to prune Trees « m February ,, that so the 
Tree may easily overgrow tfie JCuot. 1855 Kingslry 
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OVER-HAPPY. 


Heroes^ Theseus l 196 He found a great fiat stone, all 
overgrown with ivy 

b. iransf, and^n: sometimes with the notion 
of ‘ overcome, o\crburdtn 
1471 KiPL£y Comp Alcluwi. 11, in Ashm. Theair Cheut 
Bnt (1652) 169 That natr> humois not overgrow the hlood 
1565 T bTAPLETO'J Fortr Pedih S4 h. Hereby can not con- 
tinew and owergrow the true church 1643 Trapp Comnu 
Qeti xxiii 2 Here Jacob forgat himself, when so overgrown 
with gnef for his Joseph 1701 Cibber L.oz>e snakes Man 
I 5 To Buy and sell my stock to the best Advantage, and 
Cure my Cattle when they are over-grown with Labour- x86x 
Geo Eliot 1, Their imagination- is all overgrown 

by recollections that are a perpetual pasture to fear 
fc tntr. To be or become grown o\er. Obs 
a 1643 J Shute yudgem ^ Merty (1645) 102 The Field 
unplowed overgrowes with weeds. j 

a trans. To grow over so as to choke ; to grow ' 
more vigorously than. Also 7 ^. [OvEB- ai, 22 .] 
1523 Fitzherb Ifusb § 146 [The garden] must be weded, 
or els the wede wrsll ouergrowe the herbes 1605 Cahiden 
Pent, 13 But the Bntishe oveigrewe the Latine x6«3 T 
Scot Htghxu God 60 The tares ouergrow the wheat. 1896 
F B. Je\ons Introd Hist Reltg niu 89 It overgrows 
healthy social tendencies and kills them. 

3 tnir To grow too large; *to grow beyond 
the fit or natmul size ’ (J ) ; to increase unduly. 
(Perfect tenses often with [Oveb- 26 ] 

1490 Caxton Eueydos xxxviu 129 Silu>a had norlsshed 
a herte [=:hart] tyll that he was ouergrowen and grete 
1581 Marbeck Bk of No*es 326 She liueth long but at the 
length hir beake ouergroweth, so as she cannot receiue 
meate, but onelie is fame to sucke in the bloud of it 16x9 
W. ScLATER Exp I Tkess (1630) 58 Before Atheisme quite , 
ouergrowes 1639 Wood Life (0 H.S) I 282 One .. I 
Kinaston, a merchant, with a long heard and haire over- 
grown, was at the Miter-Inn, and faigning hunsclf a I 
Patriarch 1709 Addison Tatler No zoo p 3 Many others, ' 
who were overgrown m Wealth and Possessions. 1842 1 
Manning Seinu vm (1848) 1 108 To him the world is | 
overgrown, and all its cares are swollen to an unnatural 
greatness. i 

t b. To grow too much or too luxuriantly Obs j 
1^3 Fitzherb Hush § 124 The wedes they ouer grow i 
wyll kyll the settes. X54X K Copland Gatyen's Terafeu- | 
fyke 2 F iij, T'hey that are purged as it behoueth - in them ; 
the desshe ouergroweth naL 

4 trans. To grow over, above, or beyond, to 
grow too big or tall for, to outgrow (clothes, 
etc ) To oversow oneself^ to grow beyond one’s 
strength, proper size, etc. [Over- 13, 23 ] 

riS36 Sir A. Windsor in M A. E Wood Lett R ^ 
Illust Ladies II 217 She hath overgrown all that ever she 
hath. 17x2 Mortimer Hush ii. 231 If the [hop] Binds be 
very strong, and much over-grow the Poles, some advise 
to strike off their Heads with a long Switch 1833 Ht 
Martineau Tate of Jym 111. 63 , 1 think govemment^ould, 
while giving privileges, take care that they do not overgrow 
just bounds. 1868 Mrs Whitney P Strong ix. We don't 
outgrow, but only ove^ow, many things. x^zRouiiedge's 
Ev Boy's Ann 102/1 The plant apparently overgrows itself 
+ b ^ To grow beyond, surpass, or exceed in 
some quality Obs, 

1399 Langl. Rich, Redeles in. 344 This was a wondir world 
pat gromes ouere-grewe so many grette maistns. X57IB 
Cnr* Prayers in Prto Prayers (1851) 465 So she may over- 
grow in reigning the reign of her father. 1633 Fulli r Ch, 
Hist III, vi § 37 No wonder then, if easily they did over- 
grow others in wealth. 

Hence Overgrow mg vbi sb, and^/. a, 

1341 R. Copland Gatyen's Terapeuiyke a Fij, In the moste 
irarte of them come none ouergrowynge nor superfluyte of 
flesshe. i6xa Woodall Surg Mate Wks. (1653) 213 For 
the overgrowings of the gums in the Scurvy. x6« G 
Mountagu in Bucdeuch MSS (Hist. MSS. Comm,) I 326 
Right measures , against this powerful and overgrowing 
interest of France. X795-1814 wordsw- Excursion 1 930 
That secret spirit of humanity Which, 'mid her plants, and 
weeds, and dowers, And silent overgrowings, still survived. 
O'vergrown (stress varies),///, a, [pa. pple. 
of Overgrow 2>.] 

1. Grown over (with vegetation, weeds, etc ). 

X634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 40 To drains and scoure this 

fenny and viciously over'growne. ground 

2 . That has grown too much; too big, abnormally 
large, of excessive size 

X398 1 REVISA Barth, Be P R, iir xix. (149s) 66 The verta 
ofsmellynge is lette somtyme bystopp]S^ge by ouergrowe 
dessh. X603 Shaks. Mcas for M, i 111 22 Like an ore* 
growne Lyon in a Caue T*hat goes not out to prey. 1627 
Capt Smith Seaman's Gram x, 47 An ouer-growne Sea 
[is] when the surges and billowes goe highest X7XX Addison 
Sped Na 65 f 4 He calls the Orange-Woman, who is 
inclined to grow Fat, An Over-grown Jade 1807 Med, 
Jrnl XVII, 193 Travelling from the one end to the other 
of this oversprown metropolis. x888 Miss Braddon ^a/zi/ 
Three 1. 1, She is a great overgrown girl 
Hence tOvexgrownly adv,^ in an overgrown 
degree, excessively Obs, 
x668 World's MUtake Cromwell in Select, fr. Hard, Misc 
(1TO3) 395 Their kii^- overgrownly great and rich himself, 

0*vergrowt&. [Over- 29, 8.] 

1, Excessive or too rapid growth, growth beyond 
the normal amonnt; also, £e result of this, over- 
luxuriance or abundance 

x6b2 Shaks Ham 1. iv 27 So, ofl it chances in particular 
men,. By the overgrowth of some complexion. 1667 Milton 
P. L. XU. 166 A sequent King, who sedcs To stop thir 
overgrowth, as inmate guests Too numerous, z86a Meri- 
VALE Rom Emp (1865) V xl 43 The Forum and other 
public places were deliberately thinned of their overgrowths 
of sculpture. 1883 Laxo Times LXXIX 187/2 To trim the 
roadside hedges and prevent their overgrowth, 

VoL. VH. 


2 . A growth o\er or upon something , an accre- 
tion. 

1883 H. Drlmmokd Nat, Law m Sptr JV Pref (ed 2) 19 
The monstrous overgronths which cunceal the real lines of 
truth, 1^3 Liddov, etc LtfePtaey I x\* 361 To separate 
original Christianity from the over grow th of later ago 

Overguilty, Overgim, etc. see 0\eb-. 
Overhair (J“‘VDr|he*>i). [Over- S.] In for- 
bearing quadrupeds, the long straight hair that 
grows o\er or beyond the fur 
1879 M. M Backus in Encycl Brit IX B36/2 Certain 
animals have a covering upon the skin called fur, lying 
alongside of another and longer covering, called the over- 
hair z88o Lihr Unrv Knowl (N.Y ) I 353 [Fursl differ 
widely in elegance of textuie, delicacy of shades and fineness 
of overhair 

tOverliaie, v, Obs [f. Over- 8, etc. + Hale v i] 
1 itans. To draw over something as a covering 
XS79 Spenser Cal Jan 75 The frosty Night Her 

mantle black through heaven gan ouerhaile [if/izxr, drawe 
ouerj. a 1641 Bp Moutxtagv A cts ij- Mon il (i64a» 117 He 
was as a guide by night, so bee the starres of heaven, in 
overhailed darknesse. 

b. To cover, as with something drawn or laid 
over; const, wtlh 

CZ470 Henryson A/or Fab iii (Cock ^ J^<m:)xxvui, Now, 
worthie folk, suppois this be a fabill. And ouerheillit with 
typis iiguralL a 15x0 Dolglas K Hart 1. xii, lhat duis 
tlianie quhile ourhaill with snaw and sleiL 
2 . To pull or drag across. [Over- io."] 

X58Z J Bell Haddon's Ansut, Osor, 452 b, So doe they 
also with their owne cable overhale themselves into an 
unrecoverable gulfe. 

3 To turn o\ er or revolve in the mind [Over- 6 ] 
1423 Jas, I Kin^is Q X, All inyTi auenture I gan cure- 
bayle. Ibid clviii, Straucht furth the range I held a way^ 
cure haiUng in my inynd From quhens I come 
4 . To overtake- Cf 0 \ lrhaul v 3 [Over- 14 ] 
1336 Bellenden Cnzit .Siroi Proheme Cosmogr 3x8 For he 
that nold aganis his lustis striue Eildis richt fast, and detb 
him sone omr baihs 

6. To pass over, disregard, overlook. [Over- 5 ] 
1371 Saiir Poems Reform xxvi 65 And gif 30 dreid yat 
sura will aitliis ouirhaill, And will not keip nor 5it obserue 
thair hands cs6oo Montgomerie Ckeme^ SleuZ^^ Thau 
be m*ie sences than the sicht ; Quhilk 50 owre-hale for haste 
6. To harry, harass, molest, oppress See Hale 
® 1 2 b. [Over- 9 ] 

a 1373 Diuni Occurr, (1833) 217 Albeit the said quene of 
Ingbnd wald owirhaill for ane tyme ane pairt of this 
cuntne a 1378 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron, StoU xni ii 
(S T S ) I. 284 The realme was ewill gydit and ower hailht 
\MS I oviiharllit] be my lord of Angus and his men. x6xi 
Speed Hist Gt Brit ix lu §2a 444 So lhat his ouer-baled 
subjects fled daily out of the Realm& 

7 To overpower, overmaster. [Over- 21 ] 

xsBx Rick (Shaks 800)3 Though harebrained 

youth overhaled me for a tyme. Ibid 203 That our fathers 
- should bee so overhaled with the furie of their fonde and 
unbndeled affections 1396 Haringtoh Ulysses upon Ajax 
(1814) 54 Either passion devoureth him, ambition overhaleth 
him 16x2 Dravton Poly-olh, iiu 40 Hounds That cold 
doth sildome fret, nor heat doth ouerhaile 

8 Naut , = 0\>rhaulz/. I. 

1692 Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram xvi. 78 Toevi r Hale, 
is when a Rope is haled too stiff, to hale it the contrary 
way, thereby to make it more slack. 

9 A^aut,ttc. To examine thoroughly. saO\ER- 

HAIJI. v» 2. 

X74S Anson's Voy, l v- 42 Our next employment was. 
overbaling our ngging. Ibid n, 11. X34 Our best hands were 
sent to overhale and fix her rigging 1806-7 J. Bfrespord 
Miseries Hum Life xiv Introd , I want as much of your 
ear as you please, while I overhale my tablets of Misery here 
Hence f O'verhale sb, Obs, « Overhaul sb 
1748 Anson's Voy 11 ii. 133 We deferred the general over- 
hale, in hopes of the daily arrival of the Ghucesler, 

Over-halt upper half ; see Over- i d. 

1 0 ^er-]ia*sidv over Iiand, ^ 3 . Obs [Pro- 
perly two words, Over a, and Hard sb Cf. 
MHG. uber-^ oberkant, Ger. ober-^ Uber^nd ] The 
fopperhand*, mastery, victory, supenoiity. (Usually 
obj. to geti have, or the like.) 

rx2oo Ormin 5458 To winnenn oferrhannd off uss. e X203 
Lay 2482 Guendoleine hiefde ha vferc bond [cza73ouere 
bond], a 1300 Cursor M, 2508 (CotL) Fra Jwu had geten Jtc 
ouer hand IGStt ouerhandj ri470 Harding Chron cxvii 
iv, Eyther of them tryste the ouerhande to gette. 1324 
WoLSEY Let, to Pace in Strype EccL Mem L App xii. 25 
If he may have an overhande in Italy. 15^ Coverdale 
Hos IV 2 Theft and aduoutry haue gotten the ouerhande 
x6o2 Warner Alb Eng, Epti, 368 [They] had sundrie 
ouerbands of the Northumbrian Banes x8a8 Craven Gloss, 
(ecL 2) s. V., ‘ To have the overhand to obtain the mastery. 
Overliasidi adv and a, [f. Over prep, and 
adv +Haed jA] 

A. ado, {pverha'nd), fl- Over, upside down. 
X379-80 North Plutarch (x6j6i lyx A man that aspired to 
be j^g, and would subvert and turn all overhand* 
f 2 . Out of hand, aside. Obs, 
x 8 i 6 T Wilson City of Plague n. hi 146 The poor Or 
nijKaraly,! put them overhand In a somewhat caieless way 
ST With the hand over or above the object which 
it grasps ; wiUi the knuckles upwards in holding 
or throwing something; in Cricket and Baseball 
(with reference to howling or pitching), with the 
hand raised above the shoulder : see B. 2. 

z86z Dickens Gt, Expect, xxii. The «)oon isnot generally 
used over-hand, but under 1863 — Mut, Fr, i, vi. He now 
clutched his knife overhand and strude downward with it, 


‘ 4, Mmhig From below upwards (in reference 

to the working or ‘ stuping’ ol a vein) 

6 . NeetUevoork, In /zi twjfMnwafss Oversew. 
B cuij, (pverkand), fl. Characterizeil by 
, bringing the hand from above downu aids. Obs, 

1 1656 Earl Monm. tr Bac^atini's Adds fr Pamass, 1 

I xxwii, Men ofgetierous hearts, did usually u rite injuries re- 
ceived frum mean men, m Sand ; but over-hand blows given 
j by men of power, in Characters never to be blotted out 
, 2 . Cricket and Baseball Of Lowling or pitching . 

I Done with the hand raised above the shoulder : see 

1 Bo\VLt:^.l4 

* xdfjo'BtKVw: Encycl Rur Sporisi in S 454 The overhand 

I bouling vvould appear likely to admit of dangerous abuse 
ZMZ A Lang in Blackw Mag, Oct 490/ j England added 
1 the third stump, the straight Ixit, overhand wwhng and 
ocher essentials 

' 3. Mining Of the working of a vein . Performed 
from below upwards 

4. Overhand knot : a simple knot made by pass- 
ing the end of a rope, stnng, etc , over the standing 
' part and through the loop or bight so formed 
I X840 R H. Dana Bef Mast xxxv 134 Riggers’ seizings 
and overhand knots in pbee of nice seamanhke work 1841 
! — Seaman's Man (1863) 36 An Overhand Knot Pass the 
< end of a rope over the standing part, and through the bight 
] Overhand, v Needlework arch [f. phr, to 
sew overhand (prec. A 5 ).] To oveisew, sew over 
and over. 

X871 Burroughs Wake^Robln, Birds' Nests (tSSz) 163 The 
mouth [of the Baltimore onote'h nest] is hemmed or over- 
handed with horse-hair, x^ Mvrv Sleight in Chicago 
Advance 8 Apr 452/2 All httle maids in our grandmother's 
day tleamed] the art of hemming and 'overhanding’, 
stitching and felling 

' O’ver-ha'naed, [Over- aSd, Oyer atfo i.] 

1. Supplied with loo many * hands ’ or workeis. 

xy 6 s Museum Rusiicum IV i s Those children are now 

set out to trades by which means most trades are over- 
handed. x886 Palt Mall G, 27 Aug ij/2 ‘'I he trade is 
over-handed the men cry. 

2 . (p ver-ha sided). With the hand over the object 
grasped ; in quot as adv *= Overhand adv 3 . 

1840 Blaine Encycl, Rur, Sports $ 454 Bowled by an 
over handed twist X832 Dickens Bleak Ho, xxvi, The 
person . tosses the money into the air, catches it over 
I handed, and retires. 

Over-handicapped, -handled • see Over-. 
O^verhain^iiA [f.next CUHiWG, uberkanc^ 
The fact of overhanging, or the extent to which 
something overhangs; a projection, a jutting out ; 
also concr, an overhangmg or projecting part. 
Chiefly A^aut the projection of the upper parts of 
a ship, fore ana aft, beyond the water line. 

1864 Daily Tel iq Nov , There was just time for the 
lieutenant to lower the torpedo from its spar and pull the 
; trigger, exploding it right beneath the over hang of the Albe- 
' marie 1^3 Standard 3 Aug 5/6 The amphibious reptiles 
are prevented from escaping by the overhang of the tim of 
the basin. 1892 Field 19 Nov 793/ 1 She [a yacht] has a con- 
siderable overhang of bow.^ Such overhang, is only of 
advantage in rough water sailing. 

Overhang (Juvarh® ij), v. Pa, t. and pple. 
overhimg, [Over- i, 3, 8. Cf Du, over-^ 
hangeny Ger uberhangeni\ 

1. trans To hang over (something); lo be 
suspended above; to project or jut out above. 
(Also said hyperbolically of a steep slope or hill, 
etc., m 1 elation to what is at the foot of it.) 

1399 Shaks. Hen V, iii L 13 As fearefully, as doth a 
gailed Rocke O’re-hang and ititty his confounded Base. 
1628 Sir W Mure Doomesday 4^ Cbught vqi, when on 
immortall wings, To aire this stage which ouerhings. 1725 
Po?c Odyss, XI v. 4 With cliffs and nodding forests over hung. 
1805 WoROsw iVaggoner i 165 Sky, niU, and dale, one 
dismal roqm overhung with gloom. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 111 . 3» Ascend the hill which ovefoangs the dty. 

b. Jig, To be as if about to fall upon; to 
impend over, to threaten. 

1633 Nissena 96 What mischiefe might overhang him and 
Nissena 1890 Spectator 17 May, As if life were always 
overhung by a possibility almost as depre:,Mng as a known 
liability to madness. 

2 . tntr. To hang over; to proj*ect beyond the 
"base , to jnt out above. 

1687 Milton P, L, iv 547 The rest was cmggie cliff*, that 
overhung Still as it rose, impossible to climbe. X703 T. N- 
City ^ C, Purchaser 29 When it leans towards you, they 
I say it over-hangs. 1887 Hissey Holidey on Road 174 The 
sea keeps eating the chfe away here. Do you nouce yonder 
how they overhang Y 

3. trans. To cover or adorn with hanging. 

1831 Carlyle Sart Res, 1, iv. Neither is any Drawing- 
room a Temple, were it never so begUt and overhung 

4 . To support from above ; see Overhung 3. 
Hence Overha’nging vbl. s6 , the action of the 

verb, also etmer. sometWng that overhangs ; ///. a,, 
that overhangs. 

1348-^ Thomas IfaL Diet., Pendxee, the ouerhangynge 
orWoweof arocke. x6(» Shaks Hmn,M iL 3x2 Look 
you, this braue ore-haugi^, this Maiesticall Roofe, firetted 
with golden fire. 1778 [w. Marshall] Minutes Aprte. 
13 Oct 1776, He tnmmed-back the oven-hangings of the 
outside furrow of a field of wheat. x86o Tyndall Glac, i. 
ix. 63, 1 descended, and found my friend beneath an over- 
hanging rock. 

O’ver-ha’ppy, a, [Over- 25 , 28 .] Happy 
beyond measure; too happy. 
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OVBR-HAED. 


OVERHEAT. 


1^77 St Avg (Longman) 24 Butoverhappyshuld 

I be, might I once atteine to sing a song myself 160* 
Skaks Mam, II 11 232 Happy, in that we are not ouer- 
happy 174a Richardson III 1 19 What Pleasure 
can those over-happy People taste^ who never knew that of 
Hunger or Thirst 1 [1804 see Over adv, ii ] 
Over-harassed, etc • see Over- 27 b 
0*ver-h.a*rd, « and ach [Over- 28, 30 ] 

A. adj. Too hard ; excessively hard. 

1538 Starkey Ei^lmd 11 111. 197 How be hyt, thys 
semyth ouer-hard to punnysch the chyld for the fatherys 
offence 1587 Golding Be Ji/otfuty Lp Bed. i A right 
great enterprise, and (in the judgement of most men) over- 
hard, 1831 Trench Siud Words v- 149 Ben Jonson is 
oretbard on ‘neoIogJst9 ’ 1854 Whittier 23 ahy 

task may well seem over-hard 

B. adzf Too hard. 

1677 Gilpin Detuonoi (18671 46 He will not urge it over- 
hard 1826 Scott Woodit. xmI| That the party had been 
over hard travelled 

So O ver-ha rdenz' , O ver-ha rdly^z^ , 0*ver- 
ha rdJtess. 

[11x568 Ascham ScJiolem, i. (Arb) 39 Not stamenng, or 
ouer hardhe drawing forth wordes ] 1582 T Watson 
of Lone xxxvl Jieading't He blameth liei ouerhardnes of 
heart, and the froward constellation of his o\vne natimtie 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit <1657) 6 Not onely too farre 
fetched, but also over-hardly streined /K169X Boyle (J ), 
It was brittle like over-hardened steel 

0 ver-lia‘rdy, df. [Over- 28.] Too hardy; 
overbold So O ver-ha rdiness. 

[c 1330 R Bhunne Chon (1810) 23 Bot Alfnde his brojier 
5ede to Jie bataile, He was ouer hardy, jie Danes he gan 
assaile 1393 Langl P PJ C Vf 300 Ich halde hym ouer 
hardy oher dies nouht tie^ve] 1589 licae Tru Love ^ 
Fortnue ii. in Hazl Bodsley VL 162 Hid under cloak of 
over-hardy love a 1598 Greene Sehmm 823 To resist 
them, were over-hardiness 1623 Milton Ps cxxxvi 70 And 
large-htn'd Og he did subdue, With all his over hardy crew. 

tOverha*rl,«^. *SV*. ohs, [f Over- 9 +HABLa^.^] 

1 . ^ram To harass, to oppress; to handle roughly. 

*S3S Stewart Cron Scot II so Tane wes the toun 

that tyrae and all ouirharld. 1570 Sat/r Poems Reform 
xiii 27 Sum tune be tratouns ar Innocentis ouerharld. a 1578 
[see OvERHALC 6J 1581 Sir J Melvil Diary (iSaq) 88 
Thair bread winner, thair honour, tliair estimation, all was 
gean, giff Aiistotle sould be sa owuharled in the heinng of 
thair schollars 

2 . ‘ To handle, treat of, relate ’ (Jam,). 

12x500 Colkelbie Sow 1. 429 (Baiinatyne MS ) Thay war In 
the est warld, As is heir breuely ourharld. 

t Overha'rry, v Ods. [Over- 9, 25 ] 

1 zntr, or absol To pass over with devastation, 
x6oo R C. Fumie's Hist, Hungary 22 Though the 

enemies should ouerhame from Hohacz vnto Poson 

2 irans. To harry or worry beyond measure, 
1S79-80 North Plutarch (189s) H 74 His army was con- 
tinually turmoyled and overharried 1665 J. Webb Siam- 
Heng (172s) 1^7 The English over-harried with the former 
long Troubles submitted willingly to bis Power, 

O ver-ha*rsll, a, [Over- 28.] Too harsh. 
So O vev-ha xshly adzf ; O'ver-ha'cshiiess, 

W iiATEtSY Prototypes r xi. (1640) 344 Good people 
are apt to be overbarsh to them that wrong them. iSid xx. 
203 Overharshnesse towards others for faults which we finde 
in them, x668 H. More Div Dial 11 xvi (1713) 136 
That they be not over-harshly censorious 1867 Trollope 
Clecueriugs xxxv. He took a delight in being thus over* 
harsh in nis harshness to her 

0*ver-ha’Ste, [Over- 29 b.] Too great 
haste, excessive haste. 

ffi374 Chaucer Troylus i 972 But if drennes Or over- 
bad our bothe labour sbend 1626 Bacon Sytoa § 525 We 
would pot have [readers) account it strange or thinke that 
It is an over-haste. x86o Tyndall Glac i xii, 89, 1 escaped 
with a wounded hand, caused by over-haste. 

So 0 *ver-lia ste zi. , O vet-ha sten V 
X390 Gower Cotf, I. 335 Yit sit it wel that thou eschuie 
Thatthouthe Court noght overhaste, 1608 '^or^u.Serfents 
To Rdr,, If X had not been overhastened in the businesse, 
1896 Daily Nvojs to Jan, 5/7 Not to overhasten matters. 

0«ver-lia*sty, [Over- 28] Too hasty; 
rash, piecipitate, 

[c X400 tr Secreta Secret,^ Gov LordsJi, in Be noght ouer 
hasty yn Jji werkys,] JS7x Golding Cahin on Ps xxxvii. a8 
Least any man should bee overhastie and swift in judgment, 
160a Shaks Ham ii ii 57 Our o're-hasty Marriage. 16x5 
Crooke Body of Man 254 The safest way is not to be ouer- 
hasty to burie women for some hauebeene knowne so long 
after their supposed deaths to reuipe 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 
288 The Fallacy of over hasty generalization is very frequent. 
So O'vex-ha'stily adv , 0 ‘ver-lia'stiuess. 

^ ^1440 facoh's Well 144 Whan hou etyst ouer-bastely, as 
It were an hownd 1571 Golding Calwi on Ps, Iv. 23 Ihe 
vyce of over-hastynesse cannot otherwyse bee corrected 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron.1 Hist, £i^, viii xi, headingt 
Manie of the Normans pursuing the Englishe ouerhastifie 
procure their owne death. X844 Stanley Arnold {z^s^) I 
111 147 The defect of occasional over hastiness. x86a Ansted 
Channel Isl, 522 When he over-hastily condemns it. 
Over-haught, -haughty see Over- 28. 
Overhaul (^avorhg 1), v, [Over- 5, 14.] 

^ 1 , Naut, tram. To slacken (a rope) by pulling 
in the opposite direction to that in which it is 
drawn m hoisting; to release and separate the 
blocks of (a tackle) in this way 
x6a6 Capt Smith Acad Yttg, Stamen 28 Hawle off your 
ley sheats, overhawle the ley bowlin, ease your mayne brases 
X793 Smeatow Edysione L § 158 Havingjso many times to 
stop, overhawl, and flit,, the work couuT not go on very 
swedily x8fe Smyth Sailor^s Word-bh, s, v., A tacUe 
when released is overhauled. To get a fresh purchase, 
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ropes are overhauled To reach an object, or take off strain, 
weather-braces are overhauled 1882 Nares Seamanshif 
(ed. 6) 61 Overhaul the bights down, 

2 NauL and general To pull asunder foi the 
purpose of examining in detail ; to investigate 01 
exanune thoroughly (e. g. with a view to repairs, 
etc ) Cf Haul zi. i b 

1705 J. Logan in Pa. Hist Soc Mem X. 63 To appoint 
any person to overhaul these papers and accounts. 1743 
Bulkelev & CJuMMiNs Voy S ^ Seas 4 The People were 
generally employ'd in over-hauling the Rigging Ibid, 89 
To-day I over-haul’d the Powder, and told the Lieutenant 
that I had twenty-three half Barrels in Stoie x8oo Jeffer- 
son Writ {1859) IV 324 We have decided m Senate on 
the motion for overhauling the editoi of the Auroia 1830 
Dc Qoincfy in Blac^ Mag XXVIII. 673 His own ex- 
pressions of ‘overhaul', for tnvesiigaUi and ‘attackable’, 
are in the lowest style of colloquial slang 1884 Mrs C. 
Pracd Zero xiii, The drains are being overhauled 

3 Naut (rarely transf,) To overtake, come up 
with , to gam upon. See Overhale v 4 

1793 Smeaton Edystona L § 266 Ihe tide had overhauled 
us, and driven us to the eastward of our proper mooiing- 
place. 1836 Marry IT Mtdsh Easy xix, We shall fall in 
with plentyof lioats and vessels if we coast it up to Palermo, 
and they may overhaul us 1867 Smyth Sailoi 's Word-bk, 
s V, A ship overhauls another in chase when she evidently 
gains upon her 1886 Pall Mall G 27 Sept 10/2 The empty 
carriages were overhauled by a down fast goods tram, 
which ran with gieat violence into the excursion train. 
Hence Overhauler ; Overhau Ung vhL sb 
1769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789), Ovei hauling, 1809 
Malkin GU Blasvii, xv.(Rtldg ) ? 11 The most aggravating 
circumstance was the overhauling of his accounts, i860 
Tomlinson Useful Arts^ Textile Pabr ^Pa^er 12 The rags 
undergo anothei careful examination by women called over- 
lookers, or over haulers^ 1893 Chicago Advance at Dec, 
The wholesale ovei hauling and threatened turning upside 
down of existing tariff conditions 

OverliaiLl (^avaihgl), sb, [f prcc.] The 
action, or an act, of overhauling, a thorough 
examination or scrutmy, esp. with a view to repairs, 
i8*6 Capt B Hall Voy Loo Choo I. l 28 In the course 
of this overhaul, to which I most willingly submitted, they 
lighted on a pocket compass 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss tOverhanlf the suivey made by the Boaid of Tiade 
inspector oi other Government Official when a ship is about 
to undergo repairs 

tO*vGr-lia*ving,^/.fl Obs [f Over- 28 + 
HAViNa pph Having or inclined to have too 
much; greedy, avaricious. 

rti6oo Hooker Eccl, Pol vir xxiii § 5 No cause there 
was, why that which the clergy had should m any man’s 
eye seem too much, unless God himself were thought to be 
of an over-having disposition. 

Overhead (see below), adv , sb , a Foi ms 
see Over and Head, [The phrase over head 
wnllen as one word see Over- 31, 32, 33 ] 

A. adv (ffuvarhe*d). 

1 . Above one’s head ; on high, aloft ; up in the 
air or sky, osf. m or near the zenith ; on the floor 
or story above (See also Head sb, 37 a.) 

xs3a in W, H, Turner Select, Rec, Oxford 109 Tymber 
owerhedde, as rafters and lathes. 1667 Milton P L i, 784 
Over head the Moon Sits Arbitresb, and neerei to the Eaith 
Wheels her pale course 1769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789) 
Yyiv, It IS hung over-head in the. cabin. 1884 Wu 
Smith Kildrostan ti. 1. 49 Like the merle That sees a gled 
o'erhead. 

b. So that the water or other surrounding sub- 
stance is over one’s head ; so as to be completely 
submerged or immersed; also fig (See Over 
prep, 3 , Head sb 37 b, 39 b.) 

X653 [see Head sb, 37 hi 1706 Reft, upon Ridicule 110 
Pier Husband was over-head in Debt 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt, Chr, II vii. 69 [They thought] it indecent to plunge 
persons over-head in water x8x6 J Wilson City of Plague 
It V. 20 This standing overhead withm a grave Hath made 
me colder than an iacle. 

t 2 . In each case, one with another, together. 
Obs, (Cf. Ger uberhaupt^ esp b. Taken together, 
or one with another ; reckoned per head Sc 
c Jooo MuBvacHoni, 1. 30 p®t aelc man ofer heafod sceolde 
cennan his gebyrde cteoo Maundev. (Roxb) xxv, 1x9 
Sum tyme it fallez, .Jjat pe childer wendez togyder in a 
company, and haire men menged owerheued {MS, Coti, 
Titus her folk ben all medled in fere] 1504-6 Ld Treas 
Acc, Scot, III 89, xxvj elne carsay blew, rede, quhit and 
fallow , , ilk elne iiijjr vujdi our hede 1547 in W. Hunter 
Biggar ^ Ho, Fleming xxiv (1862) 312, xxxij score viij 
shee^, price of the piece overheid 1799 J, Robertson 
Agnc, Perth 516 The rent, over-head was under is. 6d, 
per acre 1834 Scott St, Ronan's 1, Just a Scots pint 
overhead . .and no man ever saw tiiem the waur o’t. 

1 3 , Headlong, precipitately. Obs, 
aiyjZ Lihoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S T S) I 77 
Quhat mischeif befallis them that runes owerheid to ony 
porpois witht out regaird or foinsight to god or man. 

■fB. sb Old term of Fence: app A blow over 
the head. Obs 

xj,. K. Alts, (Laud MS,) 7385 Wel hij flatten on be pleyn 
Wi> tresgat, wij> reremeyn WiJj ouerheued & wij* stock 
Aiper on obere be swerd so shook, 

C. adj, (ouvsrhed), 

1 . Placed or situated overhead, or at some distance 
above the ground (In mechanics also applied to 
driving mechanism placed above the object dnven, 
or to a machine having such mechanism.) 

1874 Tf ans, Amer Inst Mining Eng II 68 The bell and 
hoppei are suspended fromau overhead railroad track. 1875 


Knight Diet, Mech , Overhead-gear^ drivmg-geat above 
the object driven, Oveihcad hieam-enginei an engine m 
which the cylinder is above the ciank, the thrust motion 
being downward 1884 Law Junes Rep LI 160/2 A 
telephone company were the owners of ceitam overhead 
wires 1895 FiinDs Stand Diet , Overhead cheeky same as 
Overcheck, 1898 Westm, Gaz 26 Feb 6/3 Efforts are being 
made to introduce overhead wire electric tramways into 
London and the suburbs. 

2 . Applicable to one with another; ‘ all-round ’ , 
general, average ‘ see A, 2 
X89X Law Times XCII X88/2 To give a fair overhead 
sample of the wheat. 1892 Pall Mall G, 3 Aug. ^/s An over- 
head charge of so much per ton [for parcels] leavingEuston. 
Over-heady . see Over- 28 
+ Overheal, v Obs. [f Over- 8 + Heal v i] 
trails. To heal (a wound or sore) over the surface 
Hence f Overhea ler Obs,^ one who or that which 
heals superficially 

1550 Dk, SoMFRSKTin CffuerdalPs Spu, Perle Pref (1588) 
Aivb, All Medicines of the soule not haumg that denser 
with them, be hut overhealers X560A L tr Calvm'sP'onie 
9 ei in Songe Ezech Epist , Which so overheale the wound 
that It festreth and breaketh out afresh x6ox Holland 
Phny II 265 When any wound 01 sore is ouer liealed 

Overheap (ffwvsrhfp), v, [Over- 25, 8. Cf. 
Ger tiberhattfen ] 

1 trans To heap up or accumulate to excess 
^:z45oLr De Jmitaiioneni xxxv 103 Uo restore all bmges, 

not only holy, but also abundantly & oucihepid 1830 Pusuv 
Hist Jinqmry ii 433 Its dicta cfassica (overheaped as tliey 
aie) Were published by Reincccius 

2 To overlay with a heap or large quantity , to 
load, chaige, or fill to excess by or as by heaping. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc Erosm Par Titus 3 y® knowledge 
of trueth which among y® Ethnikes was om r heaped with 
the inuencions of mans wysedom 16x0 Holi and Camden's 
Brit I, 522 Ouer-lieaped with honoiiiable Ijenefits, 1B31 
Carlyle i. vin, Oveilieapcd with shreds and tatters. 
Overhear (d«v3rhIoi), zi. [OE ofcrUiian\ 
see Over- ? 5, i( 5 , 15, 20.] 

In OE oferhiiran appears as (z)=hcai (simply), (2)=not 
listen, disiegard, disobey, the latter sense is found also 
with MHG ilberhaiien and MDu cmerhSieu*, Kilian Ims 
^ ouerdioorenawdvc^ ’ (hear), mod Du, avcihooren hear, licar 
one his lessons, modG ilberhdien miss hcaiing, fail to 
hear or catch ; also, hear (a lesson) througli Mod Eng oiiei 
kearvea'^app anew combination in i6th c , meaning perhaps 
‘ hear over or beyond the intended reach of the voice , or, vi 
excess ofth^ usual degiee ’ . see quot 1579-80 in sense 3.] 

1 1 . trans. Not to hearken to; to disregard, dis- 
obey (OE.) 

^893 K. Alfred Oios, hi. x § 3 Swa he mr baia goda 
biscepum ofeihirde I&id, iv xu. § 2 Ilie b^d^ 
oferhierdon bscui godum. 

1 2 . To hear , to hear through, Obs 

r893 K ^Elfred Oios, r, xii §4 And ctc biet se mbcling 
jegder h»fde, ge his plegan ge his sewill, j>onne he bR»a 
manna tintrego oferhierde a 1300 Cursor M 1x332 (Cott ; 
For gladnes he gaf a cri pat all otierherd {mt stode him bi 
\Gbti, ouer herde, Tr^ L ^ herde], 6 1325 Childhood oj 
Jesus 443 His Maister schal beo Zachaiie, pat him sclial 
techen of clergie, A 1 ore lawe he haiicz ouer herd, Of him 
he may beo wel i lered c 1400 Dcsir, hoy 11004 Panta- 
silia the pnde of Pinus ouer-herd. 

8. To hear (speech or utterance) that is not 
intended to reach one’s ears ; to hear (a speaker) 
without his intention or knowledge. 

*549 Latimpr i,ih Serm, bef Edw VI, (Arb) 117 He (Ld. 
Seymour before his execution] turnes me to the leue- 
tenauntes seruaunte, and sayeth ‘ Byd my seruaiinte spede 
the tbynge that he wottes of Wel, the worde was ouer 
heard, 1579-80 ‘^ovmiPluiarchiit^C) 658 Cato over-heard 
them, for indeed his hearing was ve^ quick. 1588 Shaks. 
L L L \v m 130 , 1 should blush To be ore-heard z66o 
F Brooke tt, Le Blanc's Trav 31a, I fell in to lamentations, 
till my Brother-in-law over-heard me. X7X2 Steele Spect 
No 422 p 2 He whispered a Friend the other Day, so as to 
be overheard by s^ung Officer x8s8 Froude Hist, Eng, 
III XV. 310 The English government had agents m Rome 
whose business was to overhear conversations, 

4 . nonce-use To hear told over, or over again, 
1588 Shaks L,L,L v il 95, I stole into a neighbour 
thicket by, And ouer heard, what you shall oucr-heare. 
Hence Overheard ppl a , Overhea ring M. sb, ; 
also Overhea rex, one who overhears. 

1652 Loveday tr. Calprenedds Cassandra ii 88 To avoid 
overhearers in a matterof that secrecy. i8« Miss Mitford 
Village Ser v, (1863)503 This is the third time,. that I have 
appeared in the very equivocal character of an over-hearer. 
xBS^Daily Newszs Sept 2/2 The overhearing [in telephones] 
..15 due to the fact that the electiic current passing over one 
wire induces a similar current in its neighbour in a reverse 
direction. 

Overheat (ffu-vorhf t), sk [Over- 29.] Too 
great heat, excessive heat ; overheated condition 
1599 T M[oufet] Silkwormes 59 Colde sometimes kills 
them, sometimes ouei -heate x6i26 [see Over-cold JL 1885 
Pall Mall G,ix Mar 9/1 The cause of the fire is attributed 
to ‘ overheat of gas stove 

h fig Excessive ardour, fervour, vehemence, 
etc. (cf. Heat sb, ii) 

CX640 T Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I, 379 The overt 
heat and boldnes of whose ill guided ma^ooa 1756 Mrs, 
F. Brooke Old Maid No. 10, 7a An over-heat of temper. 
1870 J. H Friswell Mod, Men ot Lett, iv. 85 This author 
has an overheat and vigorous fertility m his invention. 
Overheat vorhrt), v* [Over- 27 ; cf. Ger. 
uberhetzen^ trans To heat too much, heat to 
excess, make too hot. 

X398 Trevisa Barth De I\ R. vu Ixiv. (1495) r8i The 



OVERHEATED. 


OVER.INDTri,OEHT. 


leprouse pac>ent shall beware of meetes that ouerheetjth 
the blood. 1580 Sidvey Ps xxii ix, \V hobe hart, like wax 
oreheated, Doth melt away 1657 I^TortA's Pluiarck^ Add^ 
Lives (1676) 76 Fearing lest he should endanger his life by 
o> erheating himself 17^ Mrs. Astley Let in Mrs Delat^^s 
Corr Ser n. III 408 You ■will be discreet, and not over* 
heat 3 ourself m dancing. x866 Mrs Carlyle Z^// III 333 
Furnaces o\erheated in casting Landseer’s ‘great lion'. 

b 7%^. To excite to excessive \\arinth of feeling, etc. 

a 16^ Cowley Ode Ld BroghilPs Verses v, When it were 
dangerous for me To be o’er>heat with praise I x68a N O 
BoUeau's Lutrm i 133 So storm'd the Prelate, with his 
Dream o're-heated. 

Hence Oveihea ted//f.a ; Overliea tmg vbl sb 
x6i2 Woodall Sur^ MateWks (1653) 188 An overheating 
or boj Img m the blood by reason of the hot humors x66o 
Ingelo Benttv ^ Ur 11 fidSa) 115 To give theoer-heated 
Earth leave to cool it self 187a Liddou Elent Rehg v 
183 Like children, with overheated imaginations. 1873 
Knigfit Diet Mbch , Overheattng-pi/>e^ a pipe through 
which steam is caused to pass m order to be superheated. 

Overbeave (dnvarhf v), [OE. had ofirh^bban 

(only in sense ‘to pass over*); cf.OHG ubarhepfan, 
-heven to pass over, leave out, refl. to exalt one- 
self, Goth, (refl.) nfarhafjan to exalt oneself; f. 
Over- ? 5 + Heave The mod- sense 4 (Over- 
2 1) has no connexion with the eailier senses.] 
fl tram To pass over, neglect, omit, Ohs, 
cSga K >Elfr£d Oros i viii. § 4 Ic wat geare, ^t ic his 
sceal her felaofcrhebban \pr3ete1 ire] egz^ Laws 0/ Edward 
c 8 (xx) (Schmid) Gif hit hwa oferhebbe, bete swa we ser 
cusedon 13 . Body ^ Soul 61 in Majl’s Poems (Camden) 
341 The pore eoden al besyde For ever hem thou over-haf 
c 1330 R Drunnf CJifon (xSxo) 245 Rightfulle dome he gaf 
on foies for }ier misdede, No man be ouerhaf, hot alle horgh 
law e ^ede Ibid. 296 Cure K^mg Sir Edward oner htille he 
gaf, Tille his barons w'as hard, ouerhipped Jmm ouerhaC 
t 2 (?j To overcome, conquer. 

1303 R Brunne Handl Synne 6911 A sylcenes hym ouer 
haf C1330 — Chron IVace (Rolls) 137S4 So harde strokes 
)>e Bretons gaf, ])e Remains route al ouerhaf. 
t 3 . To lift or raise above something else; to 
exalt Obs [Over i (^).] 
axsooE, E, Psa/terlxxi[i} idOver-hovensalbeOverYban 
his fruyte 

4 . re^. To overstrain oneself in heaving or lifting. 
xSoSJfed y/«/XIX S 03 A Hernia which wa& increased 
by overheaving himself, in carrjing water. 

O'ver-hea’vy, a* [Over- 28 ] Too heavy; 
of excessive weight. So 0 ‘vex-liea*viii 6 SS 
[1508 Dunbar Tua Marat TV, 165 [It] wes berdin our 
hevy 1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 993 If they be not 
ouer heauy they may beare theim home, and those that be 
to heauy tye ropes to theyr tailes and draw them home.] 
x6ix Speed //isL Gi Brit vii xxv § x 308 King Ethelred 
set his seeming ouer-heauy Crowne vpon his Nephew 
Kenreds head. 1622 Malynes Anc Law-Merck 417 The 
reformation of the ouerheauinesse of our pound weight Troy 
in the Tower 1657 [see Over hot]. 

Overbeghere, -before : see*OvER-HiGH. 
O'ver-bei'gbt, sb, rare [Over- 29.] Ex- 
cessive height. Also fO vex-bePglit », Obs^ 
[Over- 22 b], tram, to surpass in height,^ to 
excel; O ver-bei gbten v» [Over- 22, 27], f a. 
aaprec {obs.) , b. to heighten too much. 
x6xz Speed Zfir/ Ct Brti vii xi (1623) 263 The greatnesse 
of hts Port, that much in her e>es ouer-hei^ted her 
husbands e x6xx Chapman Ihad n 411 So Agamemnon 
Jove that day made overheighten clear That heaven-bright 
army 1664 Power Erj^. Philos i 63 Subterraneous Damps 
do sometimes .grow to that over-height of fermentation, 
that they &e of themselves Mod Such expressions do not 
merely heighten the effect, they over-heightea it. 

Over-beinous : see Over- 28. 
t Overbold, v [f. Over- 3, 6 + Hield v,'l 

1 . inir. To bend, slope, incline, or fall over 

a 1400-50 Alexattder 726 Full hije hingis ouer-heldis to 
held o)>cr-quile iDnbl, MS The hyest thyng ra}}est heldes 
ojier while] 

2 . irans* To pour over or across. 

1382 Wyclif yer xlvui ix He restede in drestis, ne is 
ouerheld [1388 sebed out] fro vessel in to vessel 
Overbeld, pa. t. and pple. of Ovebholo. 
t Overbe*lei v, Obs^ Also Sc, -beild. [OE. 
oferhelian to cover over, conceal, f. ofer-, Over- 
8 -f- HeIiB V., Hbild vA trans. To cover over. 
Hence fOverho bng mU sb, 
a 1050 Liber SctnitlL xliu (1889) 144 Reaf na to foger- 
nysse ac for nedbehefe oferhelmcge. ciaoo Triiu Coll, 
Ham, 73 Mm shamfastnesse ouer-heletl min bend ofte 
C1470 Henryson Mot. Fab 111. {Cock ^ Fox] xxvui, Ane 
fabill, . .ouerbeillit with typis figurall xsxe Douglas Mtms 
L iv. X7 Ane wode abuife ourheildis with his rank bewis. 

Overhelm, -helped, etc . see Over-. 

+ Overbe'nt, v, Ohs, [f Over- 14 + Kent v,} 
tram. To lay hold upon ; to overtake, 

^* 33 ® Brunne Chron ^ace (Rolls) gtis(Petyt MS) 
When al were slayn )»ey mot ouerhent, To Wynchestre sire 
Vter went 1500 Spenser F, Q, ii. x. 18 But she so fast 
puxsewd, that him she tooke Als his faire Leman fl3ung 
through a brooke*She overhent. 1596 Ibid v. x 36 The 
hindmost m the gate he overhent. 1714 One. Canto Spencer 
XXV, When Phoebus., clears the Sky with Vapours overhent. 

fO'verbetv, -berre. Obs, [f. OvBR-ab + 

Her sb,^ lord.] Superior lord, overlord. 
c 1230 ffalt Metd, 29 Hare ouerherren witiff bam. 
C)verbie(^“V3rh8i),» lOhs, p. Over- 2a (14), 

4 + Hie 2/ to haste. (OE. had oferhigtan m sense 
‘overreach’.)] 
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f 1 . irans. To overtake by hastening after. Sc, 
iws B ARBOUR Bruce in. 737 Dot the ktngis folk that war 
Deliuer off fute, thaim gan our-hy. cx^ Axow Arthur 
XI Y, He prekut oute presteb. And aurc-hiet him radly 
1535 Stewart Cron, Siot (i 3 s 0 > I 145 Quhome tlia ouir- 
n>it into ony place, Tha dang thame doun as dourlie os 
thadocht 1634-5 Mary Spfncer Evidence in Cat. State 
PaperSf She would run along after it too\ertake jt, and did 
oxerye it sometimes. 1652 Uhqi hart ynvel Wks (1834) 
182 Which of us should oierhye the other m celeuty. 1749 
, Crookshask Iftsf I 395 (Jam.) At Kst one of the best 
mounted overhighed the postilion 1834 Hogg in Fraseds 
Mag IX. 276 Angus with his long strides began to 0*1 erhie 
Campbell 

b. To leave behind by hastening on rate. 
rti6ax Fletcher Wtld-gi'ose Chase \ 1, Within this eight 
hours I took leiAe of him, And over-hied him, having some 
simht business That forced me out o* th' way 
2. tntr. To pass over swiftly (as time) tate, 
xS8a Stanyhurst JEneis m 86 Nor yeetwas mydnight 
overhyed, when that Palinurus, From nimbly e fleeth 

O ver-bi gb, a and adv. [OE. ojahdak * see 
Over- 25, 28. Cf. MHG., Gcr. itberhock^ Ex- 
ceedingly high ; too high {ht and JigP) 
a* adj, axoooZ!p/i!McP<v//i26(Gr.)^Fsi.oyhoferbeah,elduoi 
dyve. c laoo Or Jii v 12061, &. tatt wass oferrheh & all Unnftele 
modijnesse. 1508 Dunbar Flyiing 188 And oft beswakkit 
with ane ourhie tyd. 15^ Golding De Mornay xYxi\ 541 
To esteeme more the Ixiokes that are darke by reason of 
their ouerhigh stile. 1642 Ld Mouhtagu in BuccUuch 
MSS, (Hiy. MSS Comm ) I. 300 Things may be earned 
with an over-high hand 2897 Daily News 31 Dec. 8/3 
Before the sun was overbigh in the heavens. 

b adzf 1597 Hooker Eccl, Fed. \ Ivxvi § 5 hlen oner- 
hiuh exalted either in honor, or in power ^ 1627 Dra\ ton 
Miseries Q Margt 70 Their -Ambition looking ouerhie. 

So t O vexM gher (-be^ere*^ a., used to render 
L stiperiot ; Over-hi*glily adv, 

1382 Wyclif*' xxxi 21 What I saj me in the ijate 
o\ erhejere. 1614 Raleigh Hist World 5^ Neither of these 
two Authors is ouer-highly commended of trustmesse. 
tOverM*gh,v J;Over- 27, 25 ci MHG. 
uberhoehen^ it am a. To lift or raise too high, 
b To exalt supiemely (tr L supnexaliare Vulg.) 

rx34o Hampole Prose Pr, (1866) 8 pat sche be noghte 
bghtly ouer-heghede in the ayre of wynde. CZ380 Wyclif 
Set. Whs. III. 62 {Butedictte) Hene 5e and overe-hije 
him in al ty me. Jat }nng overhi^ip anopir hmg pat seih it 
passij> alle ojiwe creaturis* and so overhi^inge, propirly is 
lovynge projprid to God Ibid, €6, etc. 

Orer-lml, a. and adv, [Over- 32, 31 .] 

A. a(^ (o'ver-hill). a Situate or dwelling 
beyond a hill or hills, b The route of which is 
across the hills. B. adv. (over-hi II). Over the hill. 

1765 H Timberlake Mem Title-p , Illustrated with an 
Accurate Map of their Over-hil! Settlement. i 89 SJ WlNSOR 
Mtsitss Baan 183 To prepare the way for a revival of this 
over hill trade. 190X Dundee Advert, 7 June 4 'ITus ndge 
divides the underhtll and the overhill men. OverhiU, to the 
south, they raise corn and sheep, underhill, to the north, 
they are graziers and daily folk 

t Overbi U, v, Obs, [f. Over- 8 + Hill z/.i] 
trans To cover over, cover up ; = Ovbuhkle v 
a 1300 E. £ Psalter xliii i6 Schensdupe of mi face o\ er- 
hild me ai c 1440 Anc Cookeiy in Househ Old (1790} 460 
0 verhiUe the fle^e -with the syrippe x^ Bale Cos dimPs 
De vera OBed. Gvj He. thmketh he lyeth closely in 
couert, as though his sides were overhilled* x6b8 B. Jonson 
Masque Beauty ^ Thy haire, thy beard ore-hird with snow . 

tOirerM*p, "o, Obs, [f. Over- 5 + Hip v,^ 
Cf. MHG. uberhupfsn^ trans. To hop over; 
always Jig, to pass over, pass by, omit, miss, ‘skip*. 

tfX330 R, Brunnb Chron. Wace (Rolls) 64 For Mayster 
Wace pe Latym alle ryraes, pat Pers ouerhippis many tymes. 
CZ440 Promp Para. 372/2 Ovyr hyppyn, or ouer slcyp^, 

, .onntto, XS13 Douglas AEftets 1. Prol 254 The thre first 
bukis he hes ourhippit quyte. x6oo Holland Liw v. xiv, 
289 Excellent men whom to passe by and ouerhb, they 
thought the people would have bene ashamed. x6o8 T. Hut- 
ton zftd Pt, De/ Mmisterd Reas. Ref Subscr, 65 When 
they come to thegenealomes in S Matthew S. Luke, over- 
hipp the places, pretending they are a zanck of hard words 
D, absol. or tntr, 

e X300 in Langt</isChron,mPoLSoHgs{(^vcviesx) 303 For 
he tmves overmppede, hise tipet is typpede, hise tabard cs 
tome. X377 Langl. P PI B. xv 379 Wher-fore 1 am 
afered of folk© of bolikirke, Lest )jci ouerboppen as other 
don in offices & in houres. 14*3 Caxton Quatuor Serm 
(Roxb ) 22 They must also m the quere red and synge wyth 
denocion of soule, not ouerhippyng ne momblyng 

Overhip, adgt, , see Over- 31. 

O'ver-hi’t, v [Over- 27, 13.] tram, a. To 
‘hit’ or affect unduly (with adversity, etc.), b. 
To hit beyond the mark aimed at; to go beyond 
instead of exactly hitting. 

28x6 Sporting Mag XLVIIL 273 The Captain., being 
over-hit with bets, rushed into the presence of his Creator. 
x868 Browning Agamemnon 796 How ought I revere thee, 
—nor yet overhittmg Nor yet underbending the grace that 
is fitting? 

Overbobe, vanant of Ovebhow, Obs, 
tOverboW,® Obs, rare, ^'F^.lccsi^oferhecil- 
dan to hold over, delay to do, n^lect ; but the 
1 7th c. senses were new formations J 
X. trans. To over-estimate ; to hold at too high 
a rate. [Over- 27,] 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 6* H* ouerhold bis price 

so much, Weele none of him. 

2 roholdback,withholcl,restrain. (Cf Ofuold.) 
r6s7 Sakdersw Serm, 1 . 258 It was God that over-held 
him from doing it. 


( Over- hollow to Over-honour! see Over-. 

f O’verbope, Ohs [Over- 29] Too great 
hope or confidence ; presumption. 

ciw R Brunne Chron. ff ace (RolK) 62S9 (Peljt MS.) 
Dot Tua ouerhope [r r, oueruen^nq] qan faille a 2400 
Rtlig Piucs/r Thornton MS (ud?) lo Ne we sail noqhte 
coni so fetre uv to ouerhupe for to traj ^te somekiU in Gculdej* 
gudncs hat we sail hope to baue pat blysse with-owttene 
gude dcd>s c X440 yacob's Well 85 Don is presumpc>oun, 
hat is, oiijT hope 

j tOverbo’pe, r'. [Over- 25] To hope 
1 exceedingly . rendering L, super$pe>are 

a 2300 E. E, Psalter cxviii 43 For in jii domes o\er-hoped 

1 ai x»8a Wyclif Ibid ^ For iii tbi donifs I ouer hopide. 
AT 2669 I’RAr? m Spurgeon Treaz Dav Pa cvi\, 74 Tht 

. Vulgate rendereth it supirsperazi^ X h «e over hoped. 

I Over-hopped . see Over- 28 d. 

\ O*ver-bo*t, a, [Over- 35, 28 ] Excessively 
hot ; too hot, 

02386 Chaucer Can, Vcom. Ptol ^ T 40s Another seyde 
the fir was ouer hoot ft* r. ouerhootl. 2575 Tublerv Paul, 
conne 295 Make it in manner redde whote in the fire, but 
yet not overwhote (for yron li very violent if it be too much 
het) 2652-62 HfYLiN Cesmogr Introd <1674) 19 'a The 
over-hoc, or Tomd Zone, is betwiKt the two Tropicks 2657 
I Dwme Lover x66 Cloths .ouer heauy, 8i: ouerhott for the 
summer Mod. 1 he greenhouse is over-hot 
I Overbours see Over- 19. 
i Overbouse (^“-v^thaus), a, [f. Over prep,, 

' Over- 33 + House j^.] Passing over and sup- 
' ported by tiie roofs of houses (instead of posts) ; 

I said of telegraph or telephone wiics. 

I 1839 Town Talk 26 Mar. 566/2 The completion of the 
overhouse hue of telegraph uniting her Majesty’*! Printing 
Office, Fleet Street, and the. House of Lords 28176 Freeck 
& SiVEW BIGHT Telegtapky 226 In large towns, where it 
becomes impossible to plant poles for the support of the 
wires, overhouse telegraphs are had recourse to 
Over-boused (^“'v^rhauzd),/^/, a. [f Over- 
28 d -f Housed ppt. ^.i] Having house accom- 
. modation in excess of one’s requirements or means, 
j 1887 Spectator s Mar 3x8/2 A doctor is always over- 
. housed from professional necessities. 2887 J essopf Arcady 
I 1. 15 The rural clergy.. too many of them find themselves 
’ quite overhoused. 

I t Overbo’ve, v Obs. [f. Over- 1 + Hove z/.i] 
tram To hover or float over or above. 

2362 Lakgl. P pi A. HI 201 pat is pe Riccheste reame 
bat Reyn ouer houeb * 1377 Ibid B xvin 169 What pis 
Ii^te bjTnenetb, pat ouer-houeth helle pus. <71420 Pallad* 
on Hitsb, I. 974Whenne other seen derkecloudisouerhowue 

Overboven, obs pa pple. of Overheave. 
Overbover, v. see Over- i. 
t Overbow, 2^ Obs. [OE ofethogiaHiJ.c/er-^ 
Over- 7 + hogtani How v,^ to think, consider * cL 
OHG itbarhttgen^ Goth, nfarhugpan to despise,] 
trans To despise, disdain. 

c888 K. 4 !£)lfred Booth, vu. $ 2 Oferhoga hi and adrif bt 
from 3 e. 972 BUcKl. Horn 49 Se pe uodes bebod ofer- 
hogab. a 2250 Prov, AS 0 rd 44$ in 0 , £ Misc, 128 Panne 
dep hit sone ^t be bip vnyqueme Ofer-howeb pm 
a 1250 Owl ^ Night, 1406 An over-hohep panne lasse. 
Over-bumanize ; see Over- 27. 

Overhung (stress variable), ppt, a [pa. pple. 
j of Overhang z/j 

1. Placed so as to project or jut out above. 

2708 Lond, Gas, No. 4400/4 Taken out of the Stable... 
a bay Nag ,, his fore Teeth a little oveivhung. 

2 Having something (as a cloud, darkness^ etc.) 
hanging over it. 

1845 P Parley's Ann VI 280 The dark overhung streets. 

3 . Sn^ended or supported from above, 

2887 D A Low Machine Draw, (xSga) 43 A wrought iron 
overhung crank 2890 Cent, Diet. s,v. O^rhung 

doort a door supported from above, as in some forms of 
shding barn- ana car-doors. 

4 . [Over- 18 ] That has been hung too long 
(see Hang v, i b). 

289s Punch 22 May 222/3 An over-hung hare, 
Over-burl to -importation: see Over-, 
t Over-increase. Obs, [Over- 5, 19.] A 
surplus, an overplus. 

2579-80 North (167® 27 He . made Colony of 

it (as a place to send the over-increase of Rome unto). r6oo 
Holland Livy xxxit. i. 809 Xq cause all the treasure taken 
out of the temple of Prosetpina, to bee restored thither 
againe, with an ouer-encrease to make satisfaction. 

0:ver-indu*lffei v, [Over- 27.] trans. To 
indulge too muca. or to excess. Also itUn for 
rejt So 0 ▼ex-indulg’ed ppl a, 

2741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I 228, I shall teaze 
him like any over-indulged wife, 2759 Sarah Fielding 
C'iess o/Dellwyn II 20 Their own over-mdulged Xmagma- 
tions. x86a LyrroM /tr. Story II 175 The character., 
over-indulges its own early habit of estranged contemplation, 
2898 Voice (N.y ) 24^Feb 4/2 To tempt and induce young 
men to over-indulge in strong drink, 

O'Vsr-iudu'lgsucB. [Over- 29 .] Excessive 
indulgence. So fOver-ludwlgency ; also Over- 
liitlu'lgeiit«»too mdulgent; indulging too much 
{in something). 

^2632 Donne Serm. li. s*6 Sleepe not laxily in an over- 
indulgency to these affections, ara MooDiE LJe C tear mgs 
*3 They may spoil your children by over-indulgence. 287® 
J. Orton Ames * Amoaons 11 xlv (1876) 618 Over- 
indulgence in stimulating food is afruttful source of disease 
2879 Af, Georgds Hosp. Rep IX. 90 The former of these 
patients was over indulgent In tea. 

89-2 
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Over-inflation to -influence : see Oveb-, 

0 ver^info riu, ^ [over- 27] irons ^ To 
inform, actuate, or animate to excess. So Over- 
info riued jppl a* 

x68x Drydek Ahs ^ AcJut i 158 A fiery soul, which 
o’er-infonned the tenement of clay; 1779-81 Johnson L P , 
Cottgre 7 e Wks IIT 159 Wit so exuberant, that it oer- 
iTiforms its tenement t^o Lowell Amoagrff^ Bks Ser i. 
<1873) 184 Shalcespeare's temptation is to make a passion 
over inform, its tenement of words. 1879 Body N twss J ttly 
9/3 A rest for over-stiamed nerves, over- worked Drama 
and over-infonncd minds. 

Over-ink to -intensity • see Oyer-. 
t Over-mspe*etion. [Over-iJ Over- 
looking 

165s Fcllfr Nisf CafjtS vi § 14 94 The Students when 
writing- private letters, were itsed to cover them with their 
Other hand to prevent over-ins»pection 

1 'Over-iiitrea*t,«' Ods [Ovee-ii,io.] trans. 
a. To prevail upon by entreaties {io do something) ; 
to over-peisuadc. b. To persuade to come over. 

a 1639 W Whatelcy Prototypes 11 xxvi (1640) 81 Either 
over intreated, or by thieatenings overborne, to doe some 
evUI thing at a supenours motion. 1638 Whole Duty Man 
vui § 19 They have at the first been over-mtieated to take 
a cup, after that another a x66t Fuli r r WoHhies^ Bod/of d 
sfme {i66a) 117 John Coles Esquire of Somerset-shire over- 
intreated hmt into the western parts 

Over-issue -isi«), sh [Over- 

29 ] An issue m excess see next 
1803 Edtiu Rev III 252 A general depreciation of the 
currency, by a univeisal over-issue of notes x86x Goschen 
For Exch 63 When, through the over-issue of papei 
money, a general rise of puces ensues, the pnce of gold, as 
measured oy paper money, rises with the rest. x 886 Law 
Twtes LXXX. 280/3 The personal liability of the five 
directors ujgon an ovei -issue of debentuie stock 

O-ver-i'SSue, z'. [Over- 27] trans To issue 
in excess , e. g, to issue legal tender notes, stocks, 
shares, or debentures of a jomt-stock company, 
beyond the amount anthouzed by law or by the 
articles of association , to issue any notes in excess 
of the issuer^s ability to pay them on demand 
Also to punt or * issue ^ postage-stamps beyond the 
needs of the postal service. 

1637 Calhoi/k Wks III 64 The banks had over issued, 
It IS true, but their over-issues were to the Government 
X879 Lubbock Addr, Pol* ^ Educ ii 41 The bank directors 
oi^ht not to over issue notes 

Over-itch to Over-jaded see Over-. 
O*ver-Joy, sh* [Over- 29.] Excess of joy, 
too great joy. So O'ver-joy fnl d! , too joyful; 
O’ver-joy ous a , loo joyous. 

r*593 Shaks, 3 Heft PI, l j 31 Termes^ such as my wit 
affoords, And ouer loy of heart doth nuiusler.] axG^x 
Donne Lett (1651) 299 The overjoy of that recovered mee 
J7XX J Greenwood Etje Grain* 196 OverjoyfuII 1791 
Mad D’Arblay Diary Aug, Tears shed all for over-joy 
1836 Maa Browning 7/^ Leigh i 47 Born To make my 
father sadder, and myself Not overjoyous 1870 Spurgeon 
Treas. JDav Ps, xxxii 11 One who died at the foot of the 
scaffold of oveijoyat the receipt of his monarch’s pardon 

Ovew oy (?“V0Jid3oi‘)j V [Over- 1 (i:) , 25, 2 7, 2 i ] 
fl, Ip rejoice over (rendering L supergnudire) 

138a Wyclif Ps xxxiv [xxxv ] ig Ouerioje not to me that 
enemyen to me wtckeli [Vulg Non supergaude^ imhi] 

2 . trans To fill with extreme joy, to transport 
with joy or gladness. (Now chiefly in pa pple,) 
1571 Golding Ctdvm on Ps* xxiu 1 Prospentie makelh 
many so drunken, that they overjoy themselves 1678 
Shadwcll Tttuon 11 Wks 1720 II 320 You over-joy me 
with your pre<;ence! 1768-74TUCKEBZA (1834) II 527 
I should be overjoyed to lend him a helping hand 1844 
Dickens Mart Chug xik I have been perfectly charmed 
and overjoyed to-day, to find you just the same as ever 
b. intr To lejoice too much. 

*720 Boston Fourf* State (1797) 208 We areapt to ovenoy 

■fS. To overcome 01 overwhelm with joy Obs 

1631 Bp Webbe Qmeifu (1657) 33 We ihall be so far 
master over our passions as not to overjoy our grief, nor 
overgneve our joyes 

Hence Overjoyed ppl. a*j whence Overjoy ed« 
ness. 

X634 B, JoNSON Lovds Wele, Bolsmery The oveijoyed 
master of the house. 1647 W Browns Polex v 4 His 
overjoyednesse, his transports, and extasies, at the sight of 
that beauty 1720 Ds Fob Capi Singleton xm (X840} 223 
1 he poor oveijoyed men were in haste to go back. 

Over-judging, -judicious see Over-. 
OTeija-mp, v [Ovbs- 5, *6, 23.] 

1 trans and tntr. To jump ovei ; Jig, to pass 
over; to transcend. 

ifio8 Sylvester Bu Bartas ii iv, iv Decay 798 A stiff- 
Ihrow'n Bowl, which running down a Hill, Meets in the way 
some stub, , but instantly it hops, It over-jumpa <xi634 
Marstcw (Webster 2864), We can not so lightly overjump 
his death 1877 Blackic Wise Men 233 If there be gods, 
or if there be not, overjumps my ken 
2 . trans Tojump too far over, b, To jump 

too far for one’s strength 

x8(Sx "Whyte Melville Mkt Hoih 72 She [a mare] was 
prone to overjump heiself when she didn’t lun through 
them [fencesl 1^4 Dasly Nevis 11 Dec. 2/6 If he has a 
fault It IS a tendency to oveiyump his fences. 

Over-just, -jutting, etc. ' see Over-. 
O.ver-kee'Pi u, [Over- 27, 18] trans* a. 
To keep or observe too strictly, b To keep loo 
long. Hence O ‘ver-ko-pt ppl* a 
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x6o8 Bp Hall Phartsatsni Wks (1627) 410 God would 
haue a Sabbath kept they ouer-keepe it. 1670 O Hey- 
wooD Dianes (i88r) II. 263 It fflesh] was good for nothing 
over kept x8z6 Sporittig Mag XLvIII 258 If birds 
are overkept their legs will be dry 1837 Lockhart Scott 
xli. An over-kept haunch of venison. 

O'ver-ki'iid, [Over- 25, 28] Excessively 
kind, too kind. So O'ver-kindly O’ver- 
ki udness, excessiive kindness, too great kindness 
1476 Sir j Pastow in P* Lett III. 153 They leyhe to 
me onkyndenesse ffoi ovyrkyndenesse 1599 Shaks Much 
Ado V i 303 x6oi Sir W. Cornwallis Disc Seneca 
(1631) 6 t How subject the people are to take over kindly, 
upon the actions performed for their good by gieat mea 
x6ii Shak& JVijit, T I. 1, 22 Sicilia cannot shew himselfe 
ouer-kind to Bohemia. 2824 Miss Mitford Vtllage Ser i 
(1863) 9, I love them, 'not wisely, hut too well’, and kill 
them with over kindness. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 38 
To such. Miss Keturah was often over-kind 

0 ver-king, o’verkmg'. Htst [Over- 2 b ] 
A superior king , a king who is the superior of other 
rulers having the title of kmg 

c xaoo Ormin 6906 Onnseen hiss e^henn oferrking Itt birrde 
hiinm wel abiggenn. <2x300 Cursor M 11x94 To mak 
knaulage wit sum-thing Tn sir august, hair ouer-king. 1851 
Sir F Palgravb Norm, Eng 1 516 His brother Gorm 
quairelled with their Kragor ‘Over-kmg ’ 1874 Green Short 
Htstmx §8 433The King of Connaught, who was recognized 
as overking of the island by the rest of the tribes 1885 
AElfred m Diet Nat* Btog I 160/2 The over- 
king at Winchester fiElfied] understood the position of the 
ovei-king at MykfinS [AgamemndnJ so much better [etc j 
Over-knavery, etc see Ovee- 
O'ver-knee, [Oyer- 32 ] Reaching above 
the knee 

1858 Carlyie Fredk Gi i i. High over-knee military 
boots x88o Plain Hints Needlework 28 There are ten 
distinct parts in a full sized overknee stocking 1895 
Century Mag Aug 573/2 Ample over-knee boots, 

0. ver-know’, v, [Oyer- 27] ttaits To 
know or recognize too much. 

1639 Fullkr Holy War iii xiv {1840) 140 His humility 
was admirable , as being neither ignorant of his greatness, 
nor over-knowing it. 

So O ver-k»ow ppl a*^ too knowing. 
axCsS Bf. Hall Gt Imposter (R) The heait of man is 
wholly set upon cozenage ; the undei standing ovei -knowing, 
mis-knowix^, dissembling 

O'var-la'botir, w [Over- 29 ] 

tl Khei Excessive elaboration in literary style, 
loading with too much detail (rendering Gr. vepi- 
tpyla , cf L. curtositas) 

X589 PuTTENHAM Eh^* Poeste III xxii (Arb.) 263 The 
Greekes call it Penergta, we call it ouei-lalwr, lumpe with 
the onginall 

2 . Excessive labour or toil 

18x4 SportmgMag 147 The weariness of over-labour 

Over-labour (- 1 ^* boi), v [See below ] 

1. irons. To overwork, to overcome, fatigue, 
or harass with excessive labour, to overburden. 
[Over- 2i(?), 23, ay] 

1530 Palsgb 648/2, I overlabour, Je me surlaVouret 
he ovealaboured hyna selfe yesterday 1598 Grenewey 
TeuittiSy Germanie ul (1622) 262 It is a rate matter 
to beat their slaues, or ouer-labour or empnson them. 1671 
Milton Samson 1327 With shackles tir'd, And over- 
labour’d at thirpubltck Mill 0x7x8 Penn Maxims Wks. 
1726 1. 848 If any Point over-labours thy Mind, divert and 
relieve it, by some other Subject 1803 T Kenny Society 
n Those careful thoughts that oft O’er labour Reason to 
untimely rum 1842 Manning Semi xiv (1848) I. 205 
Those who cannot wait on God daily, because they are so 
over-laboured xn doing the nothingnesse.s of society 

2 . To labour excessively at, take too great pains 
with ; to elaborate to excess. [Over- 27 ] 

X588 Gbeene Penviedes 29 Nature in them seemeth to be 
ouerlabourcd with arte 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iiu Wks 
VIII 304 Over labouring a point of this kind, has the direct 
contrary effect from what we wish. x8a3 Examiner 673/a 
Earl G:^ does not over-labour a part of a subject. 

+ 3 . To surpass in labour. Ohs* [Over- 22.] 
x6o7 Markham Caval. i (1617J 67 The good stond horse 
wilt euer beate and ouerlabour the good Gelding 
T 4 ? To belabour. Obs, [Over- 8(?).] 

163a Lithgow Tf av vnr 373 These Sauages ouer-Iaboured 
vs with Bastinadoes 

I'lence Over-la Tboured ppl, a ,-la bouring vbl* sh, 
X604 Ednonds Ohserv, CeesaPs Comm* Z23 1 he weaned 
and ouerlaboured were seconded W fre^ supplies x6z6 
Bernard Isle qf Man (1627) 174 Covetousne&se causeth 
niggardly house-keeping, and over-laboiinng of servants 
1734 Watts Reliq Jtw* bexv (1780) 263 My midnight lamp, 
andmyo’er-labour’dhead x84« Manning .S'm/r xiv (1848) 

1 20S The poor working man wrings a scant livelihood out 
of an over-laboured week 

Overlace : see Over- 8. 

Overla'dOf V, [£ Over- -fLApE v* In sense 2 
=sOHG, ubarhladany Ger uberladenl] 

+1 irons To lade or draw water out of, Obs 
axass Ancr, R* 368 Pot Jiet wallet swuSe, nule he beon 
ouCTladen, offer kold water iworpen )?ennne and brondes 
wiffdrawene? 

2 . irons. To load with too heavy a buiden, to 
overload; to overburden, pOvER- fi, 27.] 

(Chiefly m pa pplc. overladen, xn ME 4 ade,va. x6'i7th c. 
also laded.) 

C1385 Chaucer L,G, W 621 Cleopatras, Men may ouer- 
lade a schip or barge ? a 14x3 Lydg Two Merchants 6x0 
And yiff a tre with firut be ovir]ade..Both braunche and 
bough wol enclyne and fade 1331 Tindale Exp x John 
1 (*537) 27 The byshoppes . solde theyr penaunce to the riche,. 


and ouerladed the poore. 1387 Fleming Contn* Hohashed 
in igfig/r One of the kings ships was drowned in the 
imddest of the haven, by reason that she was overladen with 
ordinance <zx6i8 Raleigh Rem, (1664) 44 Then fleece 
taken from them lest it overlade them, and grow too heavy, 
1856 Mrs Browning .< 4 Leigkw. 806 Since friend Betwixt 
us two, forsooth, must be a word So heavily overladen. 
Hence Overla*den/j>/. a ; Overlading vhl sh, 
1494 Fabyan Citron, vii ccxxxi 263 He was vnweldly by 
leason of ouer ladynge of flesshe 1654 Gayton Pleas* 
Notes IV vi-vii 200 Will you like an overladen Tiee, be 
pi opt up with a fork? x8ii Two Rep Thames Neang, 28 
To prevent the oveilading of barges 1866 Ruskin Ctown 
Wild Olive IV (1898) 195 Help up the overladen horses 
Overlaid, ppl* a* see undei Overlay v, 
t O’verlaik. Also-layke,-lake. [f Over 
adv* + -LAIK ] The fact or quality of being over , 
supeiionty. " 

a X400-50 A lexander 1861 To olle ay on his vndirelmg for 
ouer laike [v r ouerlayke] a quyle. Ibid, 3101 pinke pat 
allanely of god pis ouirlaike [v, r* ouerlake] pou haues 
Overlair, obs form of Overlaybr 
0*verla.3id, sb local. Land held by a parti- 
culai tenure in the west of England see quols. 

1769 Eng Displayed 4i/a The tenures are copyhold-lands, 
over-lands, and reve-lanas Over-lands are sitlyect to fines, 
hut not to heiiots, suits and service i8ox Enclosure Com- 
missioners of Cheddar Moor (E D D), By Ovei lands or 
Overland Tenements arc to beundeibtood all lauds whether 
open or inclosed, which do not, nor at any time heictofoie 
did belong to ausler, or ancient tenements, and for which no 
neht of common in the moois or on the hill have been 
allowed. 1883 T. S Holmls Hist Wookey 11 53 Ovei land 
1 rather think chat under that head was included such 
villem holdings as fell into the hands of the lord by way 
of escheat fiom time to time. These, would after a time be 
regranted to other villeins 1886 Elworthy W Someiset 
Word-hh , Overland* , .land having no farm-house upon it . 
Any piece of land let without faim buildings is called 'a 
overland’, 1894 7 <z^/<r^ 16 June 942 Lord Bute inhentcxl 
certain ancient feudal oveilauds in Glamoiganshirc 
atti lb 1796 W Marshall W Eng, I Gloss (EDS), 
Overland farm* a paicel of land, without a house to it 
x8x7 'Jrewman's Exeter Flying-post 7 Aug 4 To he let 
an Oveiland Tenement 

0 verla nd, over land, adv [Properly two 
words. Over prep, and Land sb • often hyphened 
or wntten as one.] Over or across land, by land 
(as opposed to ' by sea’). Langland : * over 
the country ’ 

[1362 Langl. P, pi. A. V. 258 pat Pentienaa his pike 
schulde polissche newe, And lepe with him ouerlond al his 
lyftyme X393 Ihtd, C x. 159 Lolleies lyuyng in sleulhe 
and ouerlondeCw r ouerlond] btrykers ] x^g Horsey Trav, 
(Hakl Soc) App. 317 None of the Companies seivauntcs 
shuld be suffered to goe overland with letters x6zx Shaks. 
Cymb 111 V, 8 , 1 desire A Conduct ouer Land, to Milfoid- 
Hauen 1664 Pepys Dtaty ao Oct, That De Ruyter is 
come oveiland home. 1748 Ansofls Fqy ii iv 165 The 
account sent over-land by Pizarro X786 Ln Cornwallis in 
Coi resp 28 Dec. (Y.) The packet that w'as coming to us 
overland was cut off by Che wild Arabs between Aleppo 
and Bussora 1792 Mtsc. in Ami Reg 452 Observations 
on the Passage from India, commonly called Over Land 
Note This expression, though extremely incorrect, is wai- 
ranted by general use. 1872 Yeats Techn, Hut Comm 
61 The traffic being overland by way of Malacca x88p ‘R 
Boldrewood ’ Ropery under A 1 mswx, I’ll go bnckoverland 

Overland (ou'vailxnd), a, [Attnb. use of 
prec with change of stress see Over- 32 ] Pro- 
ceeding or lying over or across land , performed 
by land , for or connected with a jouincy over land. 

Oveiland route* a route entirely or partly by land, as 
opposed to an altei native route by sea, spec (1) the route 
to India by the Mediterranean, 'which in former days in 
volved usually a land journey from Antioch or theieabouLs 
to the Persian Gulf’ (Yule s. v), but of which in later tunes 
the Isthmus of Suez was the only overland part left , (2) in 
Amei ica, any route westward from the Atlantic Lo the Pacific 
Ocean across the continenL 

xSoo Asiatic Ann Reg,, Acc* Bks 51/1 The present esta- 
bhbhment for the conveyance of over-land dispatches. 1803 
Castlcrcagh in Wellesley's Deep. (1877) 581 You will 
piobably hear from me, by an overland cxpiess. 1857 Gen 
P, Thompson Audi Alt (1858) I xxl 75 [In 1822] I travelled 
in Arab vessels, by what was nevertheless called the 
Overland route, from Bombay to Alexandria x86i W. 
Fairbairn Addr* Bnt Assoc , UTiat coiinti y [India] may 
be readied by the oveiland route in less than a month 
Overla nd, w Austi aha [f. Overland adv ] 
a. zntr. To go overland from one colony or part 
of Australia to another, b. tians. To drive 
(stock) overland from one market to another. 

X873 Ranken Domin* Australia xul (1874) 232 Herds 
used to be taken from New South Wales to South Australia 
across the deserts of Kiverina. That used to be called 
' oveilanding ’ z88$ Mrs C Praed Head Station (new 

ed ) 1x6 , 1 can’t imagine you overlanding cattle I 1900 Daily 
News 8 Oct 3/1 He has gone exploiing from South Australia 
to the Carpentaria, overlanding 

'fO’verla'nderi. Obs* [app. a. Du. Over- 
lander = Ger Oberlander, i. e. a dweller in the 
Oberland or uppei country] A dweller in the 
uplands of a country, a highlander; spec, one 
dwelhngin the higher lands of Germany, as opposed 
to a Netherlander or Low German, 
ax^ Hall Chi on,. Hen VII 17 King Maximiliaen 
assembled a company of Almaynes and Overlanders, XSSS 
W Watreman Fardle Facions i iv 38 Two countreies 
there ware of that name fEthiope],OaerIanders, and Netlier- 
landers. 1605 Verstecan Dec Intell x. (1628] 3x5 The 
Germans or ouerlanders, 
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Overla’nder-. Australia, [f. Oveblandzf,] i 
O ne who journeyed o\erland from one Australian ' 
colony or capital to another (tf/v. exc* HUi ^ ; ' 
spec, one taking cattle from one colony to another 
or over a long distance. r 

1843 W. Pridden Ausiralza 335 \ Morris) The class of men ^ 
called Overlanders must not be omitted Theu: occupation is 
to comey stock from market to market, and from one colony 
to another. 1848 C Sturt Centr. Ausiraha I. 45 Con&cts 
between the natnes and oserlanders 1877 M CuuiKE.fcA. 
Hi&i. Ausiralta 60 An e\pedition was planned with the 
purpose of reaching Western Port, Thus began the First 
Ovetlamieis attrib Robberyunder 

ArtitsiM, Puts 'em in mind of Hawdon and Evelyn Sturt , 
in the old overlander days. 

Overlap vwlsep), sk [f. Overlap z*] An , 
occurrence or instance of O'v ei lapping ; a partial 
superposition or coincidence; the part or place at 
which one edge or thing o\erlaps anotlier ; spec, in 
Geol (see next, 3). 

1813 & Smith Agnc, Surv Gallamay 8$ (Jam.) When the 
stones are small, the dj kes should be proportionally narrowed, 
to make the two sides connect more firmly, and afford more 
overlaps. 183* yml R, Agnc* Sac, XIII 11. 1298 The nails 
. are dnven through the overlap of both sheets at a time 
1857 Jukes Stud, Man Geol. vil 262 Overlap may take 
place in a perfectly continuous senes, merely proving the 
fact of a depression of the area contem^raneou&ly with that 
deposition. x88o Dawkins Early Man s 4 What we may 
term the overlap of history [on archseology] 

b. attnb. Overlap joint y a joint m which one 
edge overlaps the other, instead of merely butting 
against it 

Overlap (^‘woilse p'), v. Also 8 -lop. [f Over- 
S + Lap V ^ (cf. esp. sense 7, lap aver), fii sense 4 
partly at least from 

1 . irans. To lap over; to he or be situated so 
as partly to extend over and cover part of (some- 
thing else) ; to overlie partially. Also To 
extend over part of the (non-physical) territory, 
period, etc., occupied by (another thing); to 
comciile partly with 

1726 A Muhro Anat, Bones ii 74 An Infant, one of 
whose Ossa parietalta overloped the other Ibtd, (1782) 

82 These cdls are overlopped by the maxillary bones. 
18x3 S. Smith Suru (Jam.) It is essential 

. that the stones frequently overlap one another. 187a 
Nicholson Paheoni 323 Ganoids m which the scales are 
rounded and overlap one another X887 S'UMTSbury Hist, 
Ehzeih Lit, v. (1890) 150 Their lives overlapped each 
other considerably. Mod The lead overbps the uppermost 
row of slates. 

b. absol or intr , usually in reciprocal sense, 

1799 Kirwan Geol Ess 285 In the Pyrenees, they some* 

times overlap. x886 SiU&BS Led, Med ^Mm JHstxiiu 
296 Three conjoint systems of jurisprudence., overlapping 

c. tram in causal sense. 

1846 Greener Sc, Gunnejy 149 As a brazier would over- 
lap the edge of a tin pipe, for boys to blow peas with, 
td. Fencing {o^sol^ ?To cross one’s own blade 
over one’s adveisary’s. Obs, 

1693 Sir W Hofb Feneing^Master 71 When you over* 
lapp, do it with the broad side of your blade, and not with 
the Edge. 

2 To cover and extend bej ond (Jit, and^.) 

1803 Paley Nat Tkeol xvi § 4. 301 The upper bill of 
the parrot is so much hookeck and so much overlaps the 
lower, that [etc.] 1853 Kane Grtmitll Exp, xxii (1856) 175 
The plantigrade base of support overlapped by long hau: 
heightens the resemblance. 1875 J. F. Cl\rke in N Atner 
Rev CXX. 48 A demand which continually overlapped the 
supply. 1879 Dixon Wvidsor I. xxiv. 246 He perceived the 
enemy overlapped and covered by his mighty host. 

3 . Geol, bald of a newer formation which extends 
beyond the area or edge of the older one on which it 
mamly rests, and thus partly overlies a still older 
one below that, frans, with either of the lower 
formations a^obj ( « sense I or 2), or aJbsol, 

183a Dk la Beche Geol, Masu 265 The great European 
sheet of chalk and green sand, produced at the cretaceous 
epoch,, overlapped a great variety of pre-existmg rocks 
from the gneiss of Sweden to the Wealden deposits of south- 
eastern England inclusively* xSyx Lyell Elem. Geol, v. 73 
Overlapping strata -^Sttaxsiox^ said to overlap, when the 
upper bed extends beyond the limits of a lower one. 1885 
Ibid, V 69 Sediment spread over a region of subsidence has 
the area, of deposit gradually increased, and the newest 
formed strata overlap the next below them. 

A To ‘ lap * or ripple over (see Lap z' 1 4, 5) 

X863 A C. l^MSAY Phys Geog xxxiv. (1878) 58% It has 
been so largely overlapped and worn away oy succeeding 
waves of Celtic invasion. 187a Browning Ftjine IxxxL 24 
No lift of ripple to o’erlap Keel, much less, prow. 

Hence Overla*ppingy>//. a, 

X849 Freeman A rclat, 1. 1. 1 37 Overlapping stones cut into 
the semblance of an arched form. 1869 Gillmore Reptiles 
Birds L 7 The surface of the body is smoothly covered 
with overlapping scales. 1871 [see 3 above] 
Overls^pin^, vhl, sb, [f. Overlap v, + 
-ING 1.] Tiie action or condition expressed by the 
verb Overlap ; partial overlying or coincidence. 

In Fencing (quot 1692-) : see Overlap v, i d. 

1698 Sir W« Hope Fencing-^Master 71 If he slipp my 
overlapping, I .make use of Binding x6oa Paley Nat 
TheoL XVI § 4. 302 This hook and overlapping of the hill 
could not he spared, for it forms the very instrument by 
which the bird climb& i8sx Turner Dorn, Archzt, I 1 3 
One of the periods where an overlapping of styles must be 
looked for. xB/j* Spectator 5 Oct. 1264 The foldings and 
overlappings of strata in mountainous reipons; 


b. concr, A part that overlaps. 

1938 G JAkcdosmai PAanfastes x\i 269 His body armour 
was somewhat clumsily made,, the overlappings in the 
lower part had more play than necessary. 

Overlard (^“vwla rd), v [f. Over- 8 + Lard 
V,] tram. To lard over, smear over; to interlard 
or gamish copiously or to excess. 

x8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk, I. 235 So completely had the 
bard . been overlorded with panegj riu x86s T. C Grattan 
Beaten Paths II. 147 We ha\e not that overlording with 
quotations [etc.] which form the staple of oriHnary authorship. 
0 *ver-la*rgei a, [Over- 28.] Too large; 
of excessive magnitude or extent , excessive 
1533 More Confut Tzndate "Wks. 373/2 Whoso do inter- 
prete his necessitie ouer large, or differre [etc.]. i^xT Hoby 
tr Casfigaone's Comtycr i (1577) Diij, This is ouerlarge 
a scope of matters. 1647 Diggs Unlanv/ Taking Aims il 
47 This immunity is overlarge by our owne confession. 
X890 Spectator 31 May, A big shop, an over-large estate 
bo O ver-laTgely adv ; 0 *vex-l&*rgeu 6 ss. 

1576 Fleming Panopl, Episf, 8r To be parctall of my pen, 
and to do that I did not ouer largely x8^ Bushnell Mor 
Uses Dark 7 h. 89 He will not let us keep ourselves on hand 
o\er-largely X73S Cheyne Health ii. § x Viscidity in the 
Juices, or the over-largeness of their constituent panicles. 

Overla'sb, v, Obs, exc, dial, [£ Over- 12 
+La&h V intr. To * lash out ’ excessively (see 
Lash v,'^ 5) ; to break out into excess (in conduct, 
or esp, in language) ; to go beyond bounds, be 
extravagant ; to exaggerate. Cf, Odtlash. 

*579 Tomson CalviiCs Seme Tim, 143/1 The worde.. 
<iignitieth moderation and gravitie, as when men doe not 
overlashe and gi\e them selves to all wickednesse. a 1656 
UssHER^«« VI (idsBJasjWho thinks, m this reckoning, 
he did overlash. X701 J S\Q^ytnd,Cypriamc AgeVlV^i, 
1847 II 50 The excellent rhetoxick they were endowed with 
made them o\ erlash sometimes in their expression, 
b irans. To go beyond, exceed 
x6oi Deacon & W Ansa/, to Darel Ded 2 That cither 
they, or our selues,shouId ouer-lash the hmits aiottedvnto vs. 
Hence t^^Ferlashlng vbl. sky extravagance, 
exaggeration; ppl, a,, extravagant, exaggerative 
(whence fOverla.‘Shingly adv ). 

*579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 39 Ouerlashing in apparel 
is so common a fault, that very hyerlmgs jet under 
Gentlemens noses m sutes of silke 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb) 105 To the intent he might bridle the ouerlashmg 
affections of Philautus itfra Brfrewood Lan^ 4 Reltg, 
STit 74, 1 be far from their opinion, which wnte too o\er- 
ladnngly, that the Arabian tongue is in use in two third 
parts of the inhabited world X710 tr, Werenjelds Disc 
Logout 221 It would be overlasning to say with Seneca, 
Nullum tnlra se manet koHie P'^iHum 
Overlast zf : see Over- 1/ 

O'ver-la'te, a. and adv, [f. Over- 28, 30 + Late 
a\ adv,'\ Excessively late, too late. a. adj, 
(fAIsoinsup over-latest) b. adv, 

*574 V Marlorat's ApocaUps 14 But this ouerlate r^nt- 
ance shall nothing anayle tnein. 16^0 Up Hall Episc, 
I L 5 Such an act, as can scarce he expiated with floods of 
overlatest teares. X649 Milton B iij, TTiesc overlate 

Apologies and Meditations of the dead King. 

b. X340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 3455 And comes overlate tyl 
Goddes servise. X548 Udall Erasm Par, Luke xxni 
193 b, ludas ouerlate r^ientmg him of his facte, honge him- 
sefie. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon (1642) 77 Nor can 
It be said to have been accomplish^ over late. 

So 0 *ver-la*t01y adv, 

1356 OixsE. Antichrist 158 This xnaler-is more newe and 
ouer lately done than to be denyed. 

Over-laudation, -laughing, etc. : see Over-. 
OverlaxL-ncb, v, [Over- 26, 8.] 
fl tntr. To ‘launch out' excessively, go to 
excess, act extiavagantly. Obs, 

X579 Tomson Calvi/cs Serm Tint, loofj/t One that ouer- 
launcheth so farre to withstand God. 

2 . irans. Shipbuilding, (Sec quots.) 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shxpbuild, A^st 162 Overlaunch- 
ingj sphcing or scarfing one Piece of Timber to another, to 
make firm Work cx8so Rudtm, Namg (Weale) 135 To 
overdaunchy to run the butt of one plank to a certtdn 
distance bej’ond the next butt above or beneath it, in order 
to make stronger work Ibid. 147 Disposing the butts of 
the planks, &c. so that they may over-launch each other 

0*ver*-la*vislL« a, [Over- 28.] Too lavish; 
excessively profuse or extravagant 
1584 Lodge Alarum Ep. Ded., Those who are like by 
overlavish profuhenesse to become meate for their mouths. 
x6xx Speed Hist Gt, Brit, vm. 387 The ouer-lauish report 
thereof. X898 Wesitn, Gas, 17 May 8/1 The company did not 
emoy an over-lavish appreciation by the investing public. 

So o*ver-la*vislily adv, 

1^3 Bacchus Bountie in Hari, MUc, (Malh) II 273 
Licking vp ouerlauishly the small emms that tumbled out 
ofhistunne. , . 

tO:verla*7isli| Ohs, [Over- 2/.j iftti. 

To be too lavish ; to exaggerate. 

xihojSchol Disc agsi AtUkkr n. ix. 131 Olhen* censure 
Prudentius and Ephreem as overlavishing m their speeches 
about the crossc, x 6 m$ Bp, Mountagu App Coesar u iiu 
128 To overlavish transcendendy in their commendation. 
f 0 ‘ver-law:, sk notue-wd, [Over- 2 b.] A 
higher or overrtiling law. 

1883 Bp Browne in Guardian 1457 Well . .may wc believe 
the over-law of the Papacy to be the forerunner of the 
un law of Antichrist. 

'j‘Ov6rlaw% z'* Obs, [OvER-ai.J trmis. To 
overcome by law , to defeat m an action at law. 
X563 J. Heywood Preo 4 ^jdgr, (1867) *93 hir to 
let fall thacdon at law now, Or els..she will ouerlaw yow. 


Overlay (unvaiL’’! ), v. Pa. t and pple. over- 
lai*d. Forms: see Ovfr and Lat v ^ [Not in 
j OK ; but cf. Goth, lag/an to lay upon, MUG. 

1 uberlegen, MDu. oferlegghen, Jn several of its 
senses equivalent to Overlie (which during 17- 
i8th c. It entirely displaced) ; cf. Lay v 43. J 

I. To lay over. 

1 * trans. To lay or place over, above, or upon 
something else, to put on the top; to super- 
impose rare, [Over- i, 8,3 
X570 Lfviks 197/20 To ouerIay,4i^r^«rrp. x54i 

Milton Qk, Gnxt 11 Introd , If what it wanted of being 
a load to any part of the body, it did not with a heavy 
advantage overlay upon the Spirit ! X760 Ann, Keg, 136 
A guard .forced us into the hold, and overlaid the hatches. 

b To surmount or spanttfzM something extend- 
ing over, rare, [Over- i.] 
c x6ii Ch \pm\n Ihadw I vb,The horse haire plume, with 
which he was «;o ouerlauk X67X Milton P, R, hi, 333 1 0 
overlay WTth bridges rivers proud. 

2 To cover the surface of (a thing) zt*/M some- 
thing spread over it; to deck all over [ 0 \ER- 8,] 
<2x300 Cursor M 13464 pe dales was %it folk ouer- 
lald X4fo Monk 0/ hzeskam (Arb) 2 e As a nianne had 
ou>r leyde hem with mekjl btoode. Sfesser F, Q 1 
VTL 34 Phoebus golden face it did attaint. As when a cloud 
bis beames doth ouerday 1647 Crash aw Poems 102 hte 
Hebe'b hand had overlaid His smooth cheeks with a downy 
shade ^ X780 Sir ) Reyuocds Disc, x, (1S76) 17 The defect 
. of being overlaid with drapeiy. x 8 s 7 Ruskin Pat Eton 
Art 30 You may make king’s thrones of it, and overlay 
temple gates with it. 

D. Printing, To put an overlay upon (see next, 
2) ; also absol, to use an overlay, 
t To cover superfluously or excessively, or so 
as to encumber, smother, or extinguish; spec, to 
overstock (a pasturezui/A cattle, etc). [OvBR- 8 ,a 7 .] 
X523 Fitzherb. Husb § 70 Beastes alone wjll not eate a 
pasture euen, but leaue many tuftes and h>gh gravse in 
d> uezs places, excepte it be ouer layde with cattell 2538 
Starkey England i ui 74 Apastur ys ouerlajd w> th catel, 
when therm be mo then may be conuett>ently nur^'sehyd 
and fed 1633 Bp. Hall Medit 4 V<nos (1851) 16 Here is 
a tree overlaid with blossoms, a X733 Shetland A cts in Proc 
Soc, Ant, Scot, (1892) XXVL 35 U hat all horses oppressing 
and overlaying the neighbouniood, be instantly removed. 

b To lay m excess; to impose too much of 
fare [Over- 27,] 

2836 Jas Grant Rastd Recoil Ho Lords xiii 270 He 
was ample in his iliusttations without overlaying them. 

II. To lie over. 

4 . To lie over (something else) . more properly 
Overlie. (Cf. Lay v ,^ 43.) [Over- 8.] 

13 . Cursor M 5934 (Cott.) Frosse pat na tung moght 
tell .al he land ouer-lmd a-boute. 1793 Smeaton Edystene 
L § 143 notey A piece of strong timber overlaying the bows 
of a vessel X806-7 J. Bcresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) 
xvii IV, Overlaying one of your arms till it is cramped, and 
expt^ing the other till it is frost-bitten, x86o 1 ynoall Glac 
I. xvi 107 Lo<x,e shingle and boulders overlaid themountam. 

6. Spec, a. To He over or upon (a child, etc.) 
so as to suffocate it; to smother by lying upon; 
= Overlie 2 a 

*557 North Gueuards Diall Pr 170 When theweomen 
are heavy a sleepe .. they many times overlay the poore 
infant, and so smother it alive. 1573-80 Barbt Alv,Q ty6 
Sowes Ouerlme and squise to death their pi^es. 2741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I Ixxi 4x4 He woma hire the 
nurse to over-lay him. 1803 Kingsley Water Bab. v. All 
the little children who are overbid. 

fb. To lie With (sexually): *= Overlie 2 b Obs, 
ax4i^ Cov, Myst, xiv 138 But if sum man the had ovjrr- 
la>d, Thi wombe xulde never be so gret i-wys. 

+ 6 Jig, To extend over, include m its scope, 
‘cover’. Obs, rare 

23. , Cursor M, 27096 (Cott ) To min on his ouer-sight Pat 
al wranges has to right, On pitikin sight pat al ouer-lais. 

7 . To affect like or as with a supenneumbent 
weight (with vanous implications and shades of 
meaning). [Over- 8, ai.J fa* 'To press severely 
upon, press hard with arms ox exactions, to distress, 
to overw^helm, overpower, crush by force, Obs, 

13 Cursor M 27883 (Cott) He csouerlaidwritdrunkenbede. 
Ibid, 29339 pouer men ouer-bis, and berijs pam. 

e 1450 merlm i6t The pcple of Phanen were sore ouerieide. 
X549 Coverdale. etc. Erasm, Par. 2 Cor, 50 We are on 
euery i^e ouerlayed with aduersitee. 1593 (X Euz. tr. 
Boeth 1 Pr. iv. la Me thinkes I see euery wickedst man 
overbyeng me with new fraudes of accusation. 2678 
Marvell Growth Popery Wks; 1875 IV. 300 l*bey were 
overlaid by numbers. 1789 Ann, Keg, ax The shattered 
remains 01 Prosorowski’s army .were continually overlaid 
and oppressed by the Turkbh cavalry. 

b. To press upon so as to impede the working 
or activity of; to overburden, encumber, weigh 
down ; to crush, smother, stifle. 

x 6 oq Holland Amri, MareelL D iijb, Diodetiau and 
Maximtan bmng overlaied with burinesse, ad^ted unto 
them two Caesars. s6$3 Chas. JI in Julia C^vm^ht 
Heunetta 0/ Orleans (i$4) 137* I Iwe been overlayd wiUi 
businesse. 1744 Berkeley Sins $ 398 Men m those early 
days were not overlaid with languages and literature. 1844 
Ld. Brougham A, Lmnl HI ix, 266 He neither overb^ 
you with his books nor with bis adventures. 

8. To conceal or obscure as if by covering up ; 
to render indistinct or imperceptible by addition 
of something figured as superimposed. [Over- 8 ] 

lyjp YovucBudns Prok, Norwou’d thebe scenes in empty 
words abound Or overlay the sentiment with sound. *84* 
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Herschzl £ss, (1857) 535 Sufficient to overlay and conceal 
that minute quantity of which astronomers were in search. 
1886 Symonds Kenaiss It , CatJ^, React (1898) VII xii 19B 
Though the words weie moi e intelligible, the fugal artifices 
overlaid their clear enunciation 
9 Naut To cross the cable or anchor of another 
vessel so as to cause chafing or obsti notion. 
[Oyer- io] 

1796 Nllsok in Nicolas Dtsp (1846) VII p xcii, The 
damage a Swedish Vessel's cable sustained by the Peterel’s 
overlaying her 1854 G B Richardson Unw Code v. 
(ed la) 4x9 You will overlay my anchor 

Hence 0*verlai d (stress var ) ppl a 

1858 Gun. P Thompson II Ixxi 14 These under- 

ground or overlaid classes 1901 W W Peyton mConieinp, 
Rev Sept 44s An overlaid germ which has been saved from 
death by the healmg viitue of the Unknowable 

Overlay (dn P : see Over- 8.] 

1 A cravat, necktie (cf. 0 vebdayeb, quot. 1 635). 

Gentle Slu^k i ii, He faldshisowrel^down 
his breast with care. x8x6 Scott A niiq xxxvi, The Captain 
says a three*nookit handkercher is the maist fashionable 
overlay iBRi C Rogers Soc Life Scoil 1 vii. 245 The 
usual necktie or overlay was asquare tweeling of coarse yarn. 

2 Printing, A piece of paper cut to the required 
shape and pasted over the impression-surface of 
a printing-press in order to make the impression 
darker in particular places, as in a woodcut. 

1834 J Johnson n xv 521 Should any wood cuts 

be m the form, if too low, they may be humoured a little 
by means of an overlay. 

3 Something laid as a coveiing over something 
else ,* a covering, a supermciimbent layer, etc. , esp 
in various special senses (e. g a coverlet, a small 
cloth laid upon a table-cloth, etc ) ; also 

1794 [see OvFRLAYER quot. 16x1] X828 Craven Gloss, 

(ed. 2), a coverlet or cloak 1844 R Agnc 

Soc V 1. 171 Two or three harrows are kept together by 
a rider, or overlay, and the horses draw abreast i88t 
Mrs Lynn Linton My Love II ix. X70 She had determined 
to brave her memories and suppiess them by the overlay of 
a new association 1884 West Mom, News 3 Sept, i/a 
Folding spimg mattress, wool overlay J PuLSroRD 

Lt^alty to Christ II 307 Christ clothed Himself with the 
overlay of our flesh, in order to meet us on our own ground 

O'verlay'er. [f Overlay v + -er 1.] One 
who or that which overlays or overhes something; 
fin Sc, = prec i {pbs^, 

x6zx CoTGR , Oppresseiir-t an oppressor ; ouerchargei.ouer- 
laycr, 1635 Brcreton Trcca (Cnethain) t88 We call here 
[in Scotland] a band an ourlayer 1725 Bradley Pam, 
Diet s V WasJtvng^ of Hemp or Flax^ You must take 
off the Gravel, Stone, and over-layers of Wood, that keep 
’em together in the Water X7« Prompter 17 Jan 2/2 
What a Providence it is, that th^e bloody-minded Over- 
layers happen’d to be so Light m their Pressuie. i8xx T 
Davis Agne Wilis xxxviii, The waggons . seldom have 
any overlayers \fid 1794 overlays] or outriggers. 

Oyerlay'ixig*, vbl sL [f Overlay v + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Overlay, m various senses 
(in early quots fg, oppression) ; emer, that with 
which something is overlaid, a covenng. 

czgSo Wyctip Sel Wks II 212 In Jtc world sbulen 50 
haue over leiynge \MS, Donee 321 over-lyinge j fokn xvl 
33 the world ie schulen haue pressi^, gloss or ouer- 
leying], 1611 Bible pjeod xxxvui. 17 'The overlaying of 
their chapiters of silver x86aR. H Patterson^.? Hist 
^ Art 135 Marked by an ovei laying rather than by any 
displacement of the native population. 1890 Newcastle 
Chron 26 Dec. 3/1 Last week no less than twenty, 
one London infants under ayear old died from suffocation— 
in other words from ‘ overlaying ' 1896 T L De Vinne in 
MoxofCs Mecit, Exerc , Pnnhng 426 The underlaying or 
overlaying of types to correct inequalities of impression, 
t Overlea’d, V, Obs [OE. oferlkdan to oppress 
see Over- 2 ; cf. OHG, ubarUitan * transducere ' ] 
1 . trans To overwhelm; to oppress; to domineer 
or tyrannize over. 

97J Bltckl Horn 203 Da waes Gaiganus se munt mid 
mycclum brogan and mid ongryslan eall oferlaeded. 1377 
Langl P, PL B III 314 Shal neither kynge ne knygte 
constable ne Meire Ouer-lede ]>e comune to don hem pligte 
here treuthe, ci^o Sowdone Bah, 2502 1413 Ptlgr, 

.Stfw/c(Caxton 1483) iv xxxiv 83 That the poure peple be 
nought ouerled with tyiannye c 1440 Promf Parv, 373/1 
Ovyr ledyn, 01 oppressjm, oppnnto 
2 To lead as a superior , to rule, govern. 
c 1440 Capghave Life Si Kath iv ao6o Thys mayde wil 
ouere-leede us, sirs, we are caught In cure artes, be we 
neuere so proude. Ibtd, v 075. 02/^30 Merlin 12a For 
that he may not hem now Justice and ouerlede. lyao 
Humonnsi 02 Shewmg how little his best Actions are 
overled by what ought to be his Standard of Action. 

3 . To lead over, across, or to another place; 
Jig to lead into some wa^r of acting oi thinking, 
to lead astray, mislead, to < carry away', impel, 
[Over- io, iiJ 

1383 Wycuf Isa. xxiii, 13 In to caitifte tha ouerladden 
[1388 ledden ouerj the stalwrthe men of it. 1447 Boken. 
HAM S^ntys (Roxb) 107 Wyth the lage of woodnesse 
ovyrled, 14 , m Bahees Bk (1868) 332 Lette neuer >y 
^lle py Witt ouer lede, 1636 Heywood Challenge 11 1, 
Could opportunity have mov’d, words tempted, or gnefes 
have o reled, Beneath my much importance she had falne. 
H^ce + Ovorlea ding M. sb, oppression ; also, 
leading over; also fOverlea'der, an oppressor. 

1383 WvcLiP Wtsd, £i 14 He IS mad to vs in to ouerleding 
^ulg tn traductuffiem] of cure tho3tis. ^1440 Jacob's 
W ill 86 Because he is pruddere, \>e more teraunt, |>e more 
ouerle^re, be more cursyd lyvere, c X440 Promp Parv 
373/^ Ovyrledare (or ovyr settar, infra), oppressot, 1496 1 


Dwes^ PauP (W. de W) V vii. 203/2 Mansleers that by 
extoTcyon,raueyneandouerledynge robbeinenof tliergood 

Overleaf (0“ vo ilf f), ddv [Properly two words, 
Over p-ep and Leaf sh , : see Over- 31.] On the 
other side of the leaf (of paper, esp. of a book). 

[X613-39I, Jones m LexsaxPallctdto's Archtt (1742) II 49 
As I have noted over leaf ] 1843 J H Newman Miracles 
163 noie^ Dr Robinson, as is said over-leaf, cannot escape 
a bend 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 259 The picture 
overleaf exhibits the mare crisiam on the Moon, 
aiinh X829 Southey m Corr w C. Bowles (2881) 154 
These overleaf hues are the very bad reason why I have 
been silent so long 

0‘ver-lea*li, a [Over- 28.] Too lean. 

1657 M Lawrence m Spurgeon Treas Dav Ps cvi 15 
We look on it as an affliction to have an over-lean body 

Overlean (uhvailPn), v, [f Over- 3 + Lean 
V 1] irans To lean over 
1837 Hood Hot o ^ Leander xxu, The diowsy mist o’er- 
leans the sea 1875 Lanier Symphony 87 Where many 
houghs the still pool overlean. 

So Overlea xang vbl, sb and ppl, a, 
vjdz Dunn in Phtl Trans LII 467 All foims and shapes 
as sloping, perpendicular, overleanmg 186$ Cameron 
Malayan India 53 They are two stones high with heavy 
overleanmg eaves 2896 D L. Leonard Cent Congregat 
Ohio 74 The Welsh churches, which had stood quite aloof 
with ovci -leaning towards Independency 

Overleap (oovsilrp), v, [OE. qferhUapan\ 
answering in form to MDu. (werldpm^ Du over- 
loopen^ MHG. uberloujm^ Ger, nberlati/enj \.o run 
over, overrun, overflow ’ , OHG, had a deiiv. 
ubarhlaupmsst prevarication, transgression ] 

L ira 7 is To leap over, across, 01 to the other 
side of. [Over- 5 ] 

aqoo tr lixda's Nist v vi (zSgo) 400 Wises beet hit sume 
slob on ]jxm. waege mid swiSjpran lase oferhleop and ofer- 
stselde 2605 Siiaks Macb i iv 40 Ihat is a step, On 
which I must fall downe, or else o’re-ieape, For m my way 
It lyes, 2667 Milton/*. L iv 182 Th’ arch-fellon Atone 
slight bound high overleap’d all bound Of Hill or highest 
Wall 2860 Motley Netherl (1868) I 1 5 The ambition of 
the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and seas 
b Jig, With immaterial obj. (usually bounds, 
limits, or the like) 

2775 De Lolme Bug Const i xn (1853) 118 Proem mg a 
public advantage by overleaping lestraints 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V 247 His ingenuity does indeed far overleap 
the heads of all your great mea 
t c. %iiir. To leap over. Ohs rare 
i^8a Wyclif Ecclus, xxxviii. 37 [33] In to the chuche 
thei shul not ouetlepen [Nwlg, transiuent] 

2 . trans. To pass over, pass by, omit, leave out, 

* skip *, (Now only as consciously jg from i.) 
cxooo S/ur, Leechd, 111 264 Se dteg is gehaten saltus 
lunm, }x£t 15 %es monan hlyp, for ]>an be he oferhlyp '3 mnne 
dseg, 1303 R Buonne Nandi Synne 2916 Y wyl now ouer 
lepe hyt here ^1425 Craft Nomhrynge (E E. T S) 25 
Ouer lepe alle Jsese offers & sett bat neker a ]>a.t stondes toward 
be ryght side 2589 Puttehham Eng Poesie xi. x. (Aib ) 99 
Your rime fallethvpon the first and fourth verse ouerleapmg 
two i642SMECTYMNUOsK««ff 1 5 Whatever objection 
made by us, he finds too heavy to remove, he over-leaps it 
2846 Trench Mirac, i. (1862) 109 All the mteivening steps 
of these tardier processes were overleaped. 

fb. intr. To turn aside from the main dis- 
course ; to digress. Ohs rare, 

1393 Langland P, PL C, XXI 360 A lytel ich ouer-lep for 
lesynges sake. 

' 1 * 3 . Toleaporspnngupon. Obs rare, [Over- 7.] 
1377 Langl. P PL B ProL 250 For a cat of a courte cam 
whan hym lyked, And ouerlepe hem lygtlich andlaujte hem 
at his wille Ibid 199 pat cat ji^t can jow ouerlepe, 
i' 4 . To leap farther than, surpass in leaping; 
Jig to surpass, excel. Obs [Over- 22.] 
a 2340 Hamtole Psalter Ixi, 2 pe halyman ouerlepand in 
thoght of heuen all warldis lufers 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1 XX (1633) 41 Leapmg, and straining bimselfe to overleape 
another 

b rejl To leap beyond one's measure or mark, 
or beyond what one intends ; to leap too far. 

260s Shaks. Mach i vii 27 Vaulting Ambition, which ore- 
leapes it self. And falles on th’ other 
So fO vexleap sb Obs , a leaping over; omission 
1620 Bp Hall ApoL Browmsts 34 We like not these bold 
ouer-leapes of so many Centuries. 

Overlearn, -learned, etc. ; see Over- 
Overleather (ah voile lf,Ovm adj.+ 
Leather So Ger oberleder, Du, overletr'\ The 
upper leather of a shoe. 

2428 NotUngham Rec, II 54 Viginti paria de ovurlethres. 
C1440 Promp Parv 373/1 (Jvyr lethyr of a schoo (ouer- 
ledyr H) 2569 Wills A Inv N C (Surtees 3835) 307, ij 
dakers of soles — vij dakers of ou’Iethers, xvj^ x\ 1^6 
Shaks Tam Shr, Induct xi 12 Such shooes as my toes 
looke through the ouer-leather X603-4 Act 1 Jos /, c 22. 

§ 23 Without mixinge or minglinge Overleathers, that is to 
say, parte of the Overleathers bemge of Neates Leather, & 
parte of Calves Leather. 1642 J Trappe Theol Theol 164 
To stretch, their greasie overleathers with their teeth, 
tOverlea’Ve, V, Obs In 4 -leeue, pa. t, 
-lafte [ONorthumb oferbkfa ^ OE. ^oferlkfan, 
f ojtr- Over- 19 + Leave vf 12. J a irans To 
leave over b. intr. To be left over, remain. 

c gsoLindisf Gosp, Luke xi 41 pmtte ofer-hlaefe^ vel bmtte 
wona IS sealiafl aelmissa. C975 RwsAw Gasp, Luke ix 17 
giniraen wees Smtte ofer-laefed was him. 1383 Wvclif 
Exod, viii 31 There overlafle not oon forsothe. — Lev 
XXV 46 Thurj njt of erytage je shulen ouerleeuen hem to 
the after comers. 


Over-leavexi (-le'v’n), v [Over- 27.] irans 
To leaven too much; to imbue to excess with 
some modifying element , to cause to rise or swell 
loo much, to * puff up ’ 

x6o2 Shaks Ham r iv. 29 Some habit, that too much o’er- 
leavens The form of plausive manners a 1644 Chillincw 
Serm (1664) vii §48 , 1 beseech you lo free youiselves from 
the buiden and weight of other men's riches, lest they over- 
leaven and swell you so unmeasurably 2648 Herrick 
Nesper, To Bk (x86q) 3 Come thou not neere those men, 
who aie like bread Ore-leven’d 
So f O ver-lea'ven a , having an excess of leaven 
Obs nonce-wd 

2648 Herrick Hesper^ To M, Jo Wicks ii86g) 544 Yet 
sho'd I chance, my Wicks, to see Anovei-leven look in thee, 
To soure the bread, and turn the beer To an exalted vineger 

Overleer, -leg, -legislation, etc : see Over-. 
■t Overle'nd, v, Obs, [f Over- i 2 -i- Lend v i] 
irans To pass over or beyond. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 5069 Qua list Jjis lymit ouir-lende, 
lene to }>& left hand 

0 ver-le'Xlgtll. [Over- 29] Too great length. 
2829 Bentham Justice ^ Co I Petit 89 The time allowed, 

IS It too long? If yes, then by the overlength is created so 
much needless delay 2902 Daily Chron 27 May 3/3 Over- 
length means necessarily a surplus of the inessential 
f O’verlet, sb Obs, rare [f Over adv + Let v ^ 
cf outlet ] An overhanging or projecting part 
26^6 Hlylin Surv France 19 The houses [are] without 
juttingb or oveilets, four stories high 
Over-letter to Over-lewd: see Over- 
O'vcr-li’beral, a, [Over- 28.] Too liberal. 
So O ver-libei'a*lity ; O ver-U beraUy adv 
[2523 More m Grafton Chrofi (1568) II 756 In his later 
dayes with ouer libeiall diet, somewhat corpulent ] 1602 
Holland Pliny xix vi 44 It hurteth the stomach, over- 
iibeially taken x6ax Sanderson Serm I 203, I would 
chuse rather by an over-liberal charity to cover a multitude 
of bins, 2641 Milton Arumadv xiii Wks (1817) 71/2 
A man would think you had eaten over hbeially of Esau’s 
red porridge 2824 Miss Miiford Village Sex r (1863) 
223 To protect her from the effects ofhei o\ti-hbeiality 
OverlickyZ' ran [Over- 9] Dans Tohek 
all over, pass or rub the tongue over 
2567 Turderv Epitaphs Sec., Epil , The worst he wild m 
couerh scrole to lurke Untill the Berne were oueilickt afiesh 
26x4 Cook Greene's Tu Quogue 111 Dodsley 0 PI VII 90 
Such food As children, nay sometimes, fulUpaunched dogs 
Have overlick't 

Overlie (aavaibr), v. Pa. l overlay; pa. 
pple. overlain. Forms * see Over and Lib v 1 
[Karly ME. oferhggen —OE type '^ojei licgau : 
see Over- 8. Cf, MPIG uherligen, Ger ttber- 
hegen In use from I2lh to i6thc. , in 17-1 8th 
displaced by Oveelay, reintroduced in 19th c., 
chiefly in geological use.] 

1 tram To he over or upon ; in Geol said of 
a stratum resting diiectly upon anolhei Also fig 

CX175 Lamb Horn 53 peos like elite Jie |>eos Jms ouer- 
hggefl 1387-8 T. UsK Pest Lave nr vit. (Skeat) I 39 Wei 
the hotel is the fiie, that with ashen it is oucrlein 2553 
Huloet, Ouerlye, snpercttbo 

1823 Bakewcll Intfod Gcol, {1815) 362 Beds which aie 
part of the regular coal formation, and overlie coal 1852 
WHiTTiiR To Old Schoolm 05 Shapes the dust has long 
o’erlain 1885 J Ball in JiM Linn Soc XXII. 27 Wlieie 
the Palaeozoic rocks do not appear to be overlain by lecent 
marine deposits 

2 . Spec a. To smother by lying upon (Cf, Over- 
lay 5 a) 

13 Propr Sanci, (Vernon MS ) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LXXXI 301/200 pis IS ajeyn Jieos wymmen pat oucrliggen 
heor children. 138a Wyclif 1 Kings 111. 19 The sone of 
this womman is deed to nyjt, for slepynge she ouerlaye 
hym 01x450 Myrc 1769 pe modur pat pe chylde ouer lyth. 
2530 Palsgr 648/1, 1 overlye, as an oversene noryce dothe 
her chylde [2557-2741 cf Overlay ] 2800 Southey Lett 
(2856) I 226 The mothers and the nurses who over he the 
children. 2856 Mrs Btm/mvuG Aur, Leig^ iv 63 The old 
idiot wretch Screamed feebly, like a baby overlain. 

tb. To he with, have sexual intercourse with 
(a woman), Obs (Cf Overlay 5 b.) 

2433 tr Secreta Secret , Pnv Prw, 160 Gone of ham that 
was callid absolon,.ouer-lay hft fadyr Concubynes. 2480 
Caxton Chron Eng iv (1520) 35/2 Whan he sawe them so 
fayre he and his company wolde nave overlayne them. 

1 8 Jig. To oppress Obs, (Cf. Overlay v 7.) 
1390 Gower Cotfi III. 224 The comun poeple is overlein 
And hath the kinges senne ahoght 2430-40 Lydc. Bochas 
vui xviii (2558) Z2b, By the lomayns be was so ouerlnine 
2530 Palsgr 648/2, 1 overlye, as a tyranne or myghty man 
overlayeth his subjectes 

Overlier (oa voilsi or (stress var.)). [Agent-n, 
from Overlie z;,, or he over see Lib vJ and -erI ] 
+ 1 . One who lies upon or encumbers, applied 
to beggars who exacted lodging at farmhouses. 

1449 Sc Acts Jos //, c, 9 (1814) II 36/2 For pe away 
putting of somans ouerlyaris St masterful beggans 

2 That which lies over or upon something else 
b. spec A honzontal timber in a scaffolding ; « 
Ledger sb 2, Ligger sb, 2 (Cf Overligger.) 

2624 MSS. at Sfraiford-on‘Avon (N,), Item, x. peces of 
woode callyd overleers, xx,ff. 2630 Markham Hnsb, 

(1625) 91 Then shall you take strong ouerlyers of Wood, and 
lay them foure-square from one hoard to another 28^ G 
Stephens Runic Mon I 355, 3 flat stones^ the two standing 
as sides while the third was an overlier, 

Overli’fb, v [Cf. Over- 23, 26 ] a. intr. To lift 
a weight too heavy for one’s strength, b. irans* 
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To lift too high, raise beyond the proper point. 
Hence O verlift an act of o\erhfting ; a dence 
whereby the bolt ib secured, on one of the tumblers 
of a lock being o^erhfted. 

1745 De Foe's Ens: Fradesman \ i. (1B41) I 36 0 \ er-trading 
is among tradesmen as o-verlifting is among strong men, 
1850 Chubb Locks ^ F^s 27 If the tumbler uas lifted any 
higher, it caught the bolt anew, and (by what was called 
' o\erlift ') detained it as securely, as if the tumbler had not 
been lifted high enough If the step was too long, the 
tumbler would be o^e^hfted, and thereby detain the bolt. 

+ Ov6rli*gger. [See LioGEBr^.] » Ovek- 
LIEB 2 b. 

X5XX Foitinghajn Rec III 330, iiij ouerl>ggers for a 
scaffold x6i6 Ihd IV 348 For ouer liggers and tmsinges 
for y same bridge, 

0 ver-li’ght, sk 7 are [f Over- 2 9 d + Light 
s/t ] Too much light, excess of light ; also 

So O ver-li ghted ///<?. j O vei-li*glitsome a, 
[Lightsome a 2 ] 

/SX586 Sidney Arcadia iii (1633) 239 Her chamber was 
ON er lightsome. i6a6 Bacon Sylz*a § 871 We see that an 
Over-light maketh the Eyes da/zle 1847 Medwis Shtll^ 
XI 303 Had full time been allowed for the o\er-light of his 
imagination to be tempered h> the judgment X874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod Par, ChurJies 1S4 Most churches are now 
either over-lighted or under-lighted 

0 *ver-li'glit, a [ 1 . Over- 28 + Light aI] 
Too light (in vanous senses) ; of too little weight ; 
too frivolous ; too easy, etc , see Light a l 

[c 1400 Rule Si Benei (E El S } 1064 Not to lagh wnth 
ouer l>ghtchere ] England i.\\ 122 Our law 

>s some what ouer-1^ ght agaj n the accosar^ s 1583 Ffelp 
Cotmuend Verses in T IVatsofi's Ceniune 0/ Lout^ If 
grauer headdes shall count itouerlight, lo treate ofLoua 
^1656 XJssHER \i (1658)331 Giving ON er-light credit 
to this report. 1707 Lunos in Hush, 4 Gard 226 Such 
Soils are over-light, and Nery apt to be. parch'd up 

So O Ter-li*ghtl7 adzf {in early use chiefly in 
sense *too easily’). 

[13^ Hampole Pr Const 3482 When Jiou ert over lyghtly 
wrathe, Or sw eres and may noght hald hm atbe.] x4aa tr 
Secieia St.cret^ Prtv Prtv* 222 The x' is ouerljghtely 
mevynge of coloure and semblante xg 861 B LaPrtmavd, 
fir Acad i 434 They overlightly giNe credit to backbiters 
1843 H Rogers Ess <rB6o) III 82 To charge us with 
treating graNe subjects over-hghtly 

Overline (-l^i n), [f Over- i -i-Line s 6 
V 2] tra7is. To draw a line over or above (a piece 
of writing • opp to tinderhiid ) , also, to insert an 
interlinear translation or the like above 
1853 Rock Ck of Fathers III ii. 14 Latin hymns ONcr- 
llned NVith an Anglo-Saxon translation z&z Brin br Inirod, 
Lit O T The reader W’ho will be at the pains to under- 
line (or, if he uses the Hebrew, to ozieAme) the passages. 
X900 A ikensewn 21 J uly 84/3 The latest (redactionay changes 
in the respective documents are marked by overlining 
Overli‘ne, nonce-wd [f* OveB' 8 + Line 
irans. To *line’ on the outside; to cover 
with a second layer of matenal. 

1853 Kane Grmnell Exp xl (1S56) 365 Rough Guernsey 
frock, overlined by a red flannel sbirt. 

t O'verliness. Ohs, [f Overly a + -ness.] 
Tlie quality of being ‘ overly’. 

1 Superficiality , carelessness. 

x6S3 Waterhouse Apol Learn 221 We lament the Over- 
liness of Preaching many Alinistets imbasing themselves 
and their Message by trite and impertment discourses 

2 . Contemptuousness, haughtiness. 
x6xo Bp Hale Apol, Browmsts iu 4 Would God ouer- 
hnesse and contempt Nvere not yours. 1633 -^Haid Texis^ 
N T 37 A proud overhnesse and insolent domitieenng over 
your brethren 

t O verling. Ohs, [f. Over adv, + -ling. Cf. 
imderlvng’\ One who is over others, a superior 
X340 Ayenb 8 To ))am }>et habbek lokingge ous to teche 

,,ase byeh k® ouerlmges of holy cherche. ?/xx4oo Morte 
A rth 289X60 w aughte to be ovcrlynge over allc oker kyngcs. 

Over-linger, -lioi:, etc. : see Over-, 
O'Ver-li’p. l^o\rdial [Ong two words, in 
ME. Ofvere (ippe’^^ufera hppa (cf. mUera hpfd), 
mod dial but from 1400 often conjoined, 

or in later use hyphened Cf. Ger, oherlippe'\ 
The upper lip 

^1325 Gloss IV de Bthlesw in Wnght Voe. 146 La has 
levere ei la leoere snseyne^ the overe lippe ant the nethere. 

Chaucer Pro/, 133 Hire ouer iCanth ouere] lippe 
[Harl overlmpe] wyped she so dene 1480 Caxton Descr, 
Bni 37 Noble fniyt bangyng down© to the ouer lyppe 
1788 W Marshall jE. Yorksh II Gloss. (EDS), Vwer^ 
upper, as *the uwer lip*. x88i Miss Jackson Shropslu 
Worddfh s V , 'Er uwer-hp’s swelled as big as two. 

Overli'pping', ppl a. Sc, [f. Over- 5 •¥ 
lipping, from Lip * Lipping’ or brimming 
over (see Lip » ^ 3 a), overflowing ; superfluous. 

X836 R M M«Chevne in Mem (1872) 205 The overhpping 
drops of love. i87x J Ballantine Winter Promptings^ 
Gitt your puir neighbours your owrelippmg share. 

OrerUsteii (-Wu), v, [f. Over- 15 + Listen, 
after Overhear q. v.] trans. To listen so as to 
overhear ; to listen to Qi speaker, or what is spoken) 
without the speaker’s knowledge or consent. 

X609 Rowley Search for Money (Percy Soc.) 9 As wee 
were but asking the question, steps mee nom over the way 
(overhstning usja news-searcher, 183* J, Wilson in Blacktv, 
Mag 192 Like an eavesdropper, overliscenmg our soliloquy, 

O* ver-lL‘ttle, a and adv, Ohs, exc, ckal [Oveb- 
28, 30.] Too little. 


fc Z330 R. Drukke Chron, (iSxo) 36 It nas ouer litelle, m 
alle maner way 13^ Hamixile Pr Const X459 Now haf 
Nie or htel, now pas we mesur] CX440 Promp, Pan*. 
373/1 OvjrljtyhDe, mtnus^ vel nttuts tnoduum. 0x568 
AitCHNM hcholem ii (Arb) 116 If they giue ouer moch to 
their Witte, and ouer htle to their labor and learning. 

Overlive (unvailrv;, v Now somewhat rare : 
cf, Odtlive. [OE. oferhbhan^ f. ofer- Over- iS + 
Li\e V ; cf MHG uberkhen^ MDu., Du over-* 
ieven ] ti ans. To live longer than, or after the death 
of (a person) ; to live after or be} ond (an event, 
etc ) ; to survive, outlive. Also Jig, of things. 

830 in Ihorpe Charters (2865) 465 Wes hit [Set lend} 
betueden Oi>bearte his broSar suna, ^if he Cynebiyde ofer* 
hfde. C1330 R. Brl'^ne Chron (x8io) 254 If Blanche ouer 
lyue Edward, scho salle haf bir lyue Gascoyn afterward, 
CX450 Mironr Soluacioun 3785 HoNNe lange marie ouer 
IjNed hire sons Ascensionne. 25x3 Douglas /Eneis xi iv 
49, 1, allace, allace < Ourlevit hes my fatis profitabte X55X 
Bible Josh xxiv 31 And Israel served the Lorde all the 
da>es of losua, ana all the dates of dders that ouerhued 
loshua. 1650 R. Hollingworth Exerc, Usurped Powers 
19 These oathes binde to an allegiance 0Ner-li\ing his 
hlajesties person, x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed a) VI. 297 If 
his three daughter., should overlive their mother. 

b. intr. To siurvive, continue in life, 
cxooo ^LFRic Grant, ix, § 26. (Z.) Superstesy^sS o 33 e 
oferlybbende. X4aa in £ J? Wills (1882) 50, 1 will k^t 
mony . turn to b® use of her susters ouerl> ujmg. 1450 Roils 
of Par li V 200/1 Such of they me as shal over lyf severally 
emongs thejme. x524 Sir A* Svltods Will in (^burton 
Life App 543 , 1 will that these 111 that overlywe make a new 
feoffment. 1667 Milton P.Lx 773 Why do I overliNe, 
Why am I mockt with death, and lengthVid out To death- 
less pain? 1897 Saga-Bk, of ViKingClni Jan. 371 These 
diNxsions hate overiived to the present time. 

c refi To live beyond one’s proper date or 
time ot action, live too long. [Cf Ovlr- 23 ] 
x86t M. Pattison Ess (1889) I 42 The Hanse had over- 
hved Itself, 

Hfence O'verli ving (stress var.)^/ a , surviving ; 
living too long ; O verli ved ppl. a , nonce~wd , 
made to live too fast or under too high pressure, 
-j* Ovexlx ver Ohs , a survivor 
C1440 Promp, Parv, 373/1 Ovyrlevare after a nober, 
supersies 1568 Grafton Chron II 375 And if any of them 
happened to die, the over lyvers should doe the same. 
1578 T Proctor Gorg Gallery^ in Hehconia 1 172 A sure 
beleefe did straight invade his overly ving Minde x63a 
Bacon Hen. I VI igi To continue for both the kingb hues, 
and the ouer-huer of them, and a yeare after. <1x683 
Oldham Poet JVks (x666) 101 All the Bill of Maladies, 
Which Heaven to punish over-living Mortals sends. 1856 
Mrs Browning Anr, Leigh ni, 40 Overtasked and over- 
strained And overlived in this close London life I 
Over-lively, etc. : see Over-. 

Overload (duvailffud), sh, [Over- 29] Au 
excessive load or burden , too great a load. 
Overload switch {Electr,)fim electro-magnetic switch con- 
structed to disconnect the circuit automatically, when too 
large a current is passing 

X&15 Rutherford Tiyal ^ Tn Faith xx. (1845) 270 Can 
the rather see the child sweat, wrestle under an over-load till 
his back be near broken? 1772 Phil Trans LXII. 491 
Phlogiston, an overload of it may infect air 1856 bias. 
Browning Aun Leigh vii 20 A beaten ass Who, having 
fallen through overloads [etc ]. 

Overload (do voilJu d), v, [Over- 21 (?), 27 ] 
tians. To load with too great a burden or cargo, 
to put an excessive load on, to overburden; to 
overcharge (a gun). 

1553 T Wilson Rhei (1580) 79 Thei died 111 faith, not 
we^e of this worlde, nor wishyng for death, as ouerlodeti 
with sinne x6xs Brinsley Lud Lit v. (1627) 51 So that 
the memory be not overloaden. 1669 Sturmv Manner's 
Mag V. xiL 57 Take care of over-loading your Piece. 1727 
Swift Vanbrugh's House 4 A verse would draw a stone or 
beam, That now would over-load a team X883 P. Suiaff 
Hist Chr, Ck, I. I IX, 6s They overloaded the holy 
Scriptures with the tradiUons of the elders. 

Hence Overloaded, -loaden (stress var.) ppl, 
adjs, ; Overloa*ding vbL sh, and ppl a, 
a Z5^ Sidney Arcadia ni. (1622) 372 Made their pillowes 
weake propps of their overloden heads 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl, (mb.) 77 !^ayyou to god, the goodbe not abusde, 
With glorious shewe, ot ouerlooing skill, i8ax Lamb Elia 
Ser I. My RelatioHs^ An over-loaded ass is his client for ever. 

Allhuit's Syst.Med, 1 . 400 Overloading of the stomach 
, .may cause or aggravate some of these [disorders). 

Overlook (ffav0jlpk),z^. [Over- r, 24.] trans, 
a. To interlock or intertwine above; to cover 
with intertwined growth, b. To turn (the bolt of 
a lock) beyond the point at which it is locked. 

163a liiTHGOW Trav ix, 4x5, I found the Vines ouer 
locking the trees. z88s Sir E Beckett in Encycl. Brit, 
XIV 746/a The way to open it then is to turn the key the 
other way, as if to ovcrlock the bolt. Ihid,^ It is set right 
by overlocking the bolt as before. 

Over-lofty, -logical, etc. : see Over-. 
O'ver-loniff adv and<t^’. [f. Over- 30, 28 + 
Long Long adv ] Too long. 

A. adv. For too long a time. 

la ia5o Owl^JHght,4lo^eixacste, ich singe, k® more i ma'i, 
.Ac nokeles noGt ouer longe ] Langl P, PI B xx 
358 He lat hem hgge ouerlong^ and loth is to chaunge hem. 
1526 Tindalb Acts xxvii 9 Because we had overlonge 
fasted 16x7 Hxeron Wks, (i6ao) II. 230 Not to remayne 
abroad ouer-long 1892 Stevenson & L Osbourne Wrecker 
XI, This characteristic scene, which has delayed me overlong. 

B. adj. Of too great length or duration, too long, 
X377 Langl. P.Pl%,xt 2x6 It is ouerlonge ar logyke any 

lessQun assoiUe. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cotmn, 23 The 


decree ouerlonge, but the summe is this. x6x4 R aleich 
Hist. World III. (1034) 51 Ihe shorte-t life doth orcentimes 
appear unto us o-ver-Jon^ 1887 Pa/l Mall I?, la Oct 2 'x 
'J he \o>age to XxLhlade is OAerlong for a single dn>. 

t Over-lo'Hg, ptep, Ohs, [f. Ovfr ptp -f- 
longf aphctic f Aloko p^vp- Cf, etff? /,’] 
Along, o\ er the length of. 

x47o^5 Malory Arthur x lx 515 Sir Tristram behelde 
the mvonners how they sayltd ouer l«>nge humher 

Overlook vojluk), sh. [Over- iC, 7, 5 ] 

1 . The action or an act of overlooking (see iie\t, 
3-6) ; a glance or survey ; inspection or superin- 
tendence 

1584 Lodge Htsi Forbonius Prise. (Shaks. Soc. xSss) 84 
Our uoblt, 3outig gentleman, ha\ing past over man> person- 
ages with a slight o\er looLe 1865 Mrs. VVmxhEv 
wortkys I 226 This typified properlj her social iwsitioii ot 
o\erlook and scrutiny . 

b A look down from a height upon the scene 
below ; a place that affords such a view. 

i86t L. L Noble Icehtigs 37 Pathi> wound among rocky 
notches and grassy chasms, and led out to du/y ‘ c\ tr -looks , 
and 'short-offs', x88a Lit World (U. S) 33 ftb 51 3 
High o\erlooks upon the smiling valley 
C Name in Jamaica for the leguminous plant 
Canavaha ensiformis • see quot, 

1837 Macfadyen Flora qf Jamaua I. 292 They are 
commonly planted, by the Negroes, along the margui of their 
piovision grounds, from a bupe^^titlous notion that the 
Overlook fulflL the part of a watchman, and protects the 
proMsions from plunder, x866 Treas Bot s v. Canavaha 

2 . An act ot overlooking (see next, 2) ; a failure 
to see or notice something ; an oversight- 

x8^ T Ba\nr m Athen.’euni g July 62/3 When his atten- 
tion IS thus called to a manifest o\ei Took 1897 K Munro 
Prehisi Ptob 264 Simply an overlook on my part 
Overlook ((3uv9rlu‘k), 77. [f Over- -i- Look ] 
1 . Dans, To look over the top of, so as to see 
what IS beyond. [Over- 5 ] 

15^-60 Coti, Libr Cal B ix, Use ws as a fote stole to 
ovcrloke gow. 1610 Guilum Heialdiy lu vii (1660) 85 
The walls of townes were but low,.. the v-alU of Winchester 
were overlooked by Colebrand the Chieftaine of the Danes 
X863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) 1 . 215 The wall 
just too high to he overlooked 

fg 1636 Rutherford Lett (1862) L x6o If great men be 
kind to you, I pray j ou overlook them ; Christ but horro w eth 
their face to smile through them upon His afllicted servant 
b.^. To nse above, overtop 

1567 Turderv Fpttaphs &.c,, Time conqueieih alt 7 kings 
70 b, It makes the Oke to ouerlooke the slender shrubs by low 
X599 SiiAKS Hen, t \ in v. g Our Syens Spirt vp so suddenly 
into the Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters. X700 
Deaden Iliad l 827 The laughing Nectar overlook’d the 
Lid X748 Smollett iCanf 111.(1804) xo A hat, whose 

crown over-looked the brims about an in^ and a halt. 

2 To look over and beyond and thus not see ; 
to fail to see or observe; to pass over without 
notice (intentionally or unintentionally); to take 
no notice of, leave out of consideration, disregard, 
Ignore. (The chief current sense.) [OVRR- 5 J 
1524 Q MARGARET to Hen VIII (MS Cote. Cahg B x, 
in 216 b) (cf. Mrs, Wo^ Lett lUust Ladies I 326) Wylke 
wol be grett danger to ye Kyng my sonis parson, and thys 
4 me be owr loky d 1570 Saiir Foetus Reftrtn. xvl 9 Our 
Lord IS ar blinde and dois ouerluik it x6gz Bentley 
Boy/e Led, v, 147 He overlooks those gross Absurdities 
that are so conspicuous in it. 1762 Hume Hist, Eng I, 
ni 08 The French found it prudent to overlook this 
insult. i8«9 K Digbv Broadst, Hon.i Godefrtdus 1 . 240 
Agesilaus punished great men for the same faults which be 
overlooked in their inferiors. 1873 Spurgion Treas, Dost, 
Ps. Ixvi. 7 He oversees all and overlooks none. 

fb, rejl, ?To fail to perceive one’s duty; to 
forget oneself; » Oversee v. 7. Obs, 
i7aw Dk, Wharton True Briton No. 65 II 550 Vex'd 
that 1.. should have overlooked myself so ^ as to have 
given any Room [etc }. 

3 . To look (a thmg) over or through; to ex- 
amine, scrutinize, inspect, * survey ’; to peruse, read 
through. Now rare or arch. [Over- 16.] 

e 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 232 Whan I had redde 
thys tale wel And ouer loked hyt eueiydel 154* Snpplic, 
Poore Commons 'ijdi E T. S.Iflg YoureHighnes appoynted 
two of them to ouer loke the translation of the Bibt^ x59x 
Skaks. Two Gent 1. 11. 50 And yet I would 1 had ore-look’d 
the Letter. 2674 Jsakb Anih (1696) 249 , 1 have,.tranhited 
Decimals and shall now .overlook Logarithmes, X744*-9i 
Wesley Wks (1872) VIII 319 To over-look the accounts of 
all the Stewards. x 87 o Bryant Iliad I iv 1x5 Carefully 
O'erlooked the wound and cleansed it from the blood. 

4 To look down upon; to survey from above, 
or from a higher position. [Over- 7.] 
a X4a5 Cursor M 82x1 (Trm.) God Jmt al ba> to kepe And 
al oueHoke)} m his sijt. XS30 Palsgr. 648/r, I overlool^,jre 
regarde par dessus, xVen Dryden Wild Gatlantra 1, Have 
you no more manners than to overlook a man when he’s a 
writing? 1741-3 Wesley Extract of Jmt. (1749) 60, At 
dinner their little table, and chairs were set ..where they 
could be overlooked 185* Ioa Pfeiffer feum, Iceland 32, 

1 went on deck and overlooked the boundless waters 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Mtrr* Mxndes i, 284 From 
hence, hee., began with a scornefuU pnde to ouerlooke the 
wealth of Europe. 

b Of a place; To afford or command a view of. 
1632 Litkcow Trav x. 494 Goatfleld Hill -ouer-looketh 
our wei»teme ConUnent. 1634 Breretqk Trav, (Chetham) 
44 To build a chamber, which maycommand and overlook the 
river 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 259 The pump 
room windows overlook the King’s Bath, xflgs Scot. An/ig. 
X. 80 The brow of the hill overlooking the Naim valley. 

1 5 , Jig. To ' look down upon^ as from a higher 
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social or intellecttial position ; to despise ; to treat 
■With contempt, to slight Ods 
*399 Langl ISic/i Ri.deUs ii 35 Thus leuerez ouere-loked 
^oure hegis .busshid with her bresUit, and bare adoune the 
pouer& f 141a HoccLnvE De Reg: Pnnc, 439 pogh be lette 
forth a-mong be frees. And ouer loke euerey pore wight. 
*534 AIorb Cciftf agsi Trth, ij, Wks xaoo/i An whole 
floud of all vahappy mischief, arrogant maner ouerlooking 
the poore in woorde and countenance i 64 <S H* Lawrence 
Cotnm Augvl/sifo To be supercilious to overlooke men, and 
little things 1794 G Adams iVi*/ «S Pht/ II a.xi 420 
The success of the present age i"* very apt to elate the 
minds of men, and make them overlook the ancients. 

0. To watch over officially, keep aix eye on, 
look after, superintend, oversee, [OvEli- 7 ] 

*532 Hervet Xenopkotis HouseJi (1768) so They that 
occupy housebandrye with ouer lokynee and takynge hede 
to other mens warkes. 1605 Stucley in Simpson Sch* 
Ska^Le I s6o And lest they loiter we ourself in person Will 
overlook them. 1^50 Earl Monm. tr Sertardif's Man bee 
Gmliy 340 He wasoverlookmghisharvest men judgingtheu 
labour % their sheaves, 1798 Washington JVht (iBgsjXIV. 
85 For overlooking this farm I would stretch the wages to 
^45 c 1830 Mrs. Cameron VtUage Nurse 2 Mary Read 
had little else to do than overlook the othet servants 
7. To look upon with the ‘evil eye*, to bewitch. 
(The most common word for this in popular use ) 
1596 Shaks MtrcJh V m ii 15 Beshrow your eyes, They 
haue ore-lookt me and deuided me. 1598 — Merry IV v 
V 87 Vilde worme, thou wast ore-look’d euen in thy biith 
*697 Dampier in Pfttl Trans XX. 51 They, told them, 
they were Over-look’d by some unlucky Person 1825 
Sporiingr Mag XVI, 342 * I wish said the man, ‘ we may 
not be overlooked ’ 1887 Jessopp Arcady 11 59 {The] firm 

belief m being ‘ overlooked * is very much more common 
than IS generally supposed 189S ELwoRiHY^w/^ytf i 11 
In England, of all animals the pig is oftenest * overlooked ’ 
8 To look or appear more than 7zouce-7(se 
1822 Byron Let io J, Murray 23 Sept,, My mind misgives 
me that it [the bust] is ludeously like; If it is, 1 can not be 
long for this world, for it overlooks seventy 

Hence Overlooked (-lukt) pj[>l a (usually in 
sense a) , Ovearloo king vll. sb and a, (in 
various senses of the vb ) 

1483 Cafh Angl, 264/1 An Over lokynge, horoscopmnit 
u km arum speculacio x6ox Shaks. AlPs Well i 1. 45 Hih 
lole chdde my Lord and bequeathed to my ouer looking 
1674 Boylc Eveeii, Theol t 1 45 Unheeded prophecieb, over, 
looked mysteries, and strange barmomes. 1676 Wycherley 
PI Deader i i, I wou’d justle a proud, strutting, ovei -looking 
Coxcomb, at the head of his Sycophants. 1711 Addison 
SMct No 169 p ro This Part of Grod-nature.. which con- 
bists m the pardoning and overlooking of Faults. 1856 Kane 
ArcU Expi II 1 X4, I found an overlooked godsend this 
morning 18^ Moulu Coloss Siioi 11 ss Habituated to 
the scenery of its rushing river and overlooking lulls 

Ovevlookev (dhvsilu kai) [f. Ovebloox v 
•f -ER 1 ] One who overlooks. 

1. One who surveys, watches, or inspects from 
a position of vantage ; an observer , a spy. 

14&3 Calk. Anglm 264/2 An Over loker, Iwruspax^ Jioro' 
scoptis, 13*3 Ln Berners Froiss I^ccccul 700 Phs'lip 
Dartwell, the regarde and ouerloker of Flaunders. ito8 in 
Ifanngton’s Nttg^ Ani (ed Park 1804) I 242, 1 know 
there are overlockers set on you nil, so God direct your 
discretion. 1631 Fuller Abel Ridiv (1867) I 361 He wa*> 
a careful overlooker and strict obseiver 1862 Mrs H 
Wood Mrs Hallih iir 1 (1888J 304 A shaded walk, very 
little fear there of overlookers 

2. One whose business it is to overlook or super- 
intend ; a supenntendent, overseer. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test, Lave i ul (Skeat) I. 128 Soche people 
should haue no mnistrie, ue been ourlookerb, ouer none of 
ihy seruauntes 1494 Fabvan Chron vii 586 The duke of 
Glouceter, Sir Huniirey, was that daye ouerloker, and stode 
before the quene bare hedyd. *376 R Curteys Two Serm, 
E vj. The holy Ghost hath made you EMsev^Sj ouerseers, 
ouerlookers, and watchmen ouer the flock of Chnste. 1798 
Washington Wnt (1893) XIV 86 The present Overlooker 
of my Carpenters *868 Rogers Pol Econ lu (1876) 14 An 
unnecessary number of overlookers or foremen. 

Overloop, -lop, -lope, -loppe, obs ff On- 
LOP sb t Over-loose, etc . see Oveb-. 

+ Overlop, sL Obs. fare. [f. Over- 5 b + Lope 
sh 1 (if not a scribal enor for overlep^ Overleap 
An act of overleaping, an omission. 
c *3*3 Meir. Horn 32 And als I red, far can I drede, For 
ouerlop moht I mac nan [Vernon iej^t Ouer lepe inihti 
make non] 

Overlo'p, V. rare, [f. Over- 8 + Lop v 2] 
irmis To Top or hang loosely over 
1693 R. Kipling Many Invent 130 His cap overlopped 
one eye 

Overlop, early variant of Overlap ^ 
Overlord vail^ jd), sh. [Over- 2 b ] A lord 

supeuor, one who is the lord of other lords or 
rulers; a loid paramount, supreme lord 
c X20O Ormin 6903 Bifon Jie Romanisshe king patt wass 
hiss oferrlaferrd *3 Coer de L 4592 Kyng Rychard 
was her ovyr-lord c 1^.70 Henry Wallace i 67 Byschope 
Robert said that ‘ we deny Ony our lord, hot the gret God 
abuff' *547 Reg Prvoy Council Scot. I, 78 Sichk of all 
uthair ourlordis baith of vassallis and subvassal Iis xSog 
Skene Reg Maj 17 The ane sail be over-lord, and the 
other sail be vasall. 1647 Higges Unlavaf, Taking Amts 
82 As holding of an over Lord, or Lord paramount, who is 
the King *814 Scott Woo liii, The command of his king 
and overlord. *844 Ld Brougham £rtt. Const xi (z66a) 146 
The King, the universal overlord of the realm 

Oyerlord. z/. rare [Over- 2 ] 

trans To lord it over, domineer over; to rule as 
an overlord or supenor authority. 


e i6ag Layton Syons Plea (ed. 2) 8 Overlording Prelacy, 
sitting in the Temple of God is Popish Prelacy 1644 
Maxwfll Prerog Chr Kings 144 When Zedekiah was 
over-lorded by his Nobles, he could neither save himselfc 
nor his people 1881 A. Roberts Comp Rev V, N. T. il 
IV 74 Hib will overlorded by an ahen might. 
O‘verl0'rds3xip«>r^. OvERL0RDrA+-SHir] 
The position or authority of an overlord 
*867 Freeman Norm. Cong I. 11. 60 Eadward's . over- 
lordship extended over the whole island 1877 Brocicett 
Cross ^ Cr 3x8 After the brief over-lordship of Stephan 
Dushan 1892 Daily Neivs 15 Mar 5/1 The overlord puts 
[into Ihe mine] . nothing but his overlordship, his right of 
fixing the price of liis permission to bring every ton of coal 
to the surface. 

t Overlo'vdsMp, Obs. [f. Over- 2 + 
Lordship v ] trans. To exercise dominion over 
?/zx4xa Lydg Two Merchants 340 Asyif a man haue deep 
impressioun, TTiat ovirlordshipith hu, imagynattf. 

O’ver-lou d, ct and adv [Over- 28 ] Too 
load , f exceedingly loud. So 0 ‘ver-lou dly adv 
azaao Gloss m Wr-Wtilcker 205/23 Clamosa, oferhlud 
*470-85 Malory Arthur in, xii, She cryed ouer lovvde, 
helpe me knyghte for crystes sake. xSxg Shelley Mask 
xvii, Like a bad prayer not over loud, Whispering—* Thou 
art Law and God I ' 1870 Morris Earthly Par III iv 379 
His armour’s clinking seemed An overloud and clean un- 
locked for sound *8870. Meredith 45- P SxThen 

the warriors, each on each Spied, nor overloudly laughed 
O’verloup, owerloup. Sc. and north died 
Also OUT-, owre-. [f. Over- 5 b -h Loup sb , leap,] 

1. An overleapmg, a leap over a barrier or over 
bounds ; hence, encroachment, transgression. 

X776 Ld, Hailes Artnals I 319 In Scotland, an occasional 
trespass of cattle on a neighbouring pasture is still termed 
aw hp *819 W. Tennant Papistry iitonn'd in (1827) 100 
Though I’m a man o' httle drink, 1 wadna been sae doons 
perjink. But taen an over-loup for sport *824 Scott St 
RonaiCs m, How could she hinder twa daft: henrnie callauts 
from taking a start and an owerloup ? 1894 Northwnbld 
Gloss i Owerloup^ an overleap. 

2. The change of the moon, i.e new or full 
moon ; the spnng tide occurring al that time. 

a 17X0 A Wright in Sibbald J/tst Fife il l (17x0) 30 At 
the Stream, which is at the Change of the Moon, which is 
call’d the Overloup 1730 Phd Trans XLVI 413 In the 
Spiing Tides which happen upon the Change of the Moon, 
called by the Comraoiimty, the Oveiloup 
O ver-lo'vei sb. [in OR oferhifu : see Over- 
29 b ] Excessive love, too great love. 

rtxoM WoLrsTAN^«>?;i xxx (Napier) 149 Swalseneys seo 
oferlum eorSan gestreona 1806 Wordsworth in Chr 
Words w. Mem, (185 0 II 168 Subject to fits of over-love and 
over.joy x8p3 J M Mather Lancashire Idylls^ Would 
her over-love be punished by the child’s death? 

O ver-lo*ve, v, [Over- 2/] To love too 
much, love to excess, {pfans and intr^ 

1383-9* H, Smith Wks (1592) 988 If we loue, we do 
ouer-loue, if we feare, we doe ouer feare 01x639 W 
Wiiateley Prototypes 11 xxvi. (1640) 81 This is a weak- 
nesse of Parents to over-love some child above the lest 
1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T Matt v 4 The common 
fruits of overloving some Creature, and distrusting God 
189a Lady GRrviLtE m Nat Rev, May, Don’t worry men, 
and don't over love them 

SoO*ver-lo*viaig’7id/.jd aiid_^/ a ; O ver-lo ver, 
one who loves loo much. 

156* T. Hoby tr, Casitghona*s Couriyer in. (1577) P j b, 
See for that shee was ouerlouyng she didde yll to nirselfe, 
to her husband, and to bir chyldren ai66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III 483 Indeed some souls are ovet-lovers 
of liberty a x^8 Davcnant Dying Lover Wks (1673) 318 
Who kindly at his Mistress feet Does die with over-loving. 
O‘ver-low, a and adv. [Over- 28, 30 ] Too 
low. So O'ver-low ness. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth iil metr ix 68 (Camb. MS ) Ne J>at 
the heuynysse we diawen nat a-down ouer lowe the erthes 
1496 Dives Patfp. (W de W ) 1 xiv 46/3 By flaterye and 
ouerlowenesse of the people , many worenyppes that longeth 
sometyme to god allone, ben now used in the worslwppynge 
of synfull man and woman. 1647 Ward Sivip Cooler 32 
Deifying you so over-much, that you cannot be quiet m 
your Spu-it, till they have pluckt you down as over-low. 
OverlTime, v ; see Over- 21. 
O'ver-lu’sciona,^ [Over- 28] Too luscious 

1626 Bacon >^lva § 624 Because Honey will give them a 
Taste Overlushious iw* Glanvill Sadducismus i (1726) 
28 Warm Imagination and overluscious Self-flattery, 
O’ver-lu'sty, a [Over- 28 ] Too lusty • 
see Lusty. So 0*v©r-lu stiness. 

1583 Golding Calmn on Dent iii 13 That fancie of theirs 
caryeth them into so fond or rather furious ouerlustinesse. 
^^I'—DeMornay'XA, 184 Sometimes also when webeeouer- 
lustie, God suflereth vs to flill into some&inne. X603 Shaks 
Lear 11 iv 10 When a man’s ouerlustie at legs, then he 
wcares wodden nether-stocks 

Overlu’te, v rare [f Over- 8 + Lamv.^] 
trans. To lute over , to smear or coat with some 
adhesive substance. 

1327 Andrew Brwmoyke*s Disfyll Wafers Bj b. It is 
necessary to overlute them more than halfe the parte of 
the glasse with the fornamed lome or claye 

Over-luxuriant, etc. see Over- 28. 

Overly a, Obs exc dial [f. Over 

adv + -LY I (Cf ON ofrhgr excessive )J 
•fl Supreme Ohs 

Ay&nh 123 Hope [y 213)7 me gode] ouerlyche he5nesse 
and ouerliche mageste Charite oueriiche guodnesse 

Superficial , slight, careless, cursory Obs 

^*423 . 5 *^ Mary o/Oigmes Prol m Anglia'^lW 134/32 
Jierfore I leeue alle bat proheme, cxcepte >is shorte ouerly 


toudiynge, 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat, lu iii 2 The courteous 
cituen bade me to his feast, With hollow words, and overly 
lequest ax66B J Allline m Li/e (1838) v sr Have not 

1 neglected or been very overly in the reading of God’s 
holy word ? a 1769 Riccaltoun Galatians Kin ^ 258 On an 
overly view, it maybe thought nearly the same sense which 
way we take it 

8 , Supercilious, imperious, overbcaiiug, haughty. 
Now only dtal. 

1627 Bp Hall Heauen upon. Earth § 27 Wks 97 Our 
answers are co> and ouerly *633 — Naf d Texts^N J\ 
360 In an overly and imperious manner tyrannizing over 
the Church X707 Humerey Jusiif Baxter 4 The whole 
IS so overly, and appears proud, slighting, and does me 
wrong 1B20 CoLERiDGr m Lit Rem (1839) IV 140 The 
somewhat overly and certainly most unmacious resent- 
ments of Baxter 1895 Gloss, E Anglia, Overly, arbitrary, 
tyrannical 

Overly vsjIi), adv. [f. Over adv + -ly 
OE had oferlice excessively* cf* prec ] 

1, Above or beyond the proper amount or degree , 
overmuch, too much, too, excessively; = Over 
adv IT In OE y Sc., and U S. 

xo .WuLESTAN Nom xiu (Napier) 83 Nu 5 a yfelan and 
5a swicelan swa oferlice swy 5 e braedaS on worulde *0*4 
Ibid xxxiii 166 note, Hu hi mid heora synnum swa oferlice 
swy 5 e god gegrsemedon *827 J F Cooper Prairie I ii 
a8 To my eye it seems not to be overly peopled *830 
Galt Lavirte T ir. vii (1849) I thought he was a httle 
overly particular in his questions 1833 Fraser's Mag 
VIll 286 Elina was not overly pleased x86o Bartlett 
Diet. Amer. 305 ‘Is old man Boone rich?’ ‘Why, not 
overly so ' Western 189* HarpePs Mag Aug 346/2 
Mr H was not of an oveily sensitive organization 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 50 Half an hour of loneliness 
was overly much foi hei 

•f 2 Superficially, slightly, carelessly Obs 
ci^o Promp Parv 0 \yi\y, superjicialiter, n!x364 
Becon Comp betw Loras knpper Pope's MassPweytsa, 
etc. (Parker Soc ) 374 Beholding them as it were by the 
way, or overly *649 Buthp Eng Irnproo Impr (1653) 52 
If that men drain those Lands wheiein they are like to have 
an interest, throughly, and those the Commoners have, 
more overly *710 R Ward Life H More 143 Other things 
he look’d upon more overly and sparingly, as he saw Occa- 
sion 183S-33 A Maclagan m W/nstle-Binkie (Scot 
Songs) Ser 11 117 He o’erly just speer’d for the men, But 
he cadgily cracket wi’ aunty 

b. Iiicidenially, casually, not intentionally. *5*^ 
*825 Jamieson, Overly, by chance Mod Sc (Roxb) 
1 happened overly to say that I had seen him there, 
f 3. In position over, on the surface Obs, 

*367 Maplet Gr Forest 43 It then an**eth vp agazne to 
the waters top, and so ke^ech ouerlic and aboue the wateis 
highest supeificie 1373 Tusser Hnsb xxiii (1878) 64 The 
strawberies looke to be couered with strawe Laid ouerly 
trim vpon crotchis and bows. 

Haughtily, siipeiciliously, slightmgly Obs, 
16x0 Bp. Hjoa.APoI Brownisis l 3 ’I hey vse to behold such 
as they oppose too ouerlie, and not without contempt 1630 
Brinsley Antidote ttj To look overly upon others, despibing 
and contemning them, 

1 6. (?) Moreover irdv, 10 . 

xe^g Life Sir T, More in Wordsw Eccl, Btog (1853) II 
165 And overlie this worde malicioushe is in this statute 
materiall. 

Overlying vU sb. [f Overlie v, 

+ -TNG 1, or ?. Over- 8 + Lyieg vbl The 
action of the verb Overlie. 

c 1380 [see Overlaying] 187X tr Schellen*s Spectr, Anal, 
xlv, 173 Produced by the overlying of the reversed spectra 
of such substances as aie to be found in the earlli. X89X 
Daily News 31 Dec 5/3 The proportion of deaths from 
ovei lying is more than twice as high on Saturday night as 
on any other night in the week, 

O verly'iag (stress var.), ppl a [f Overlie 

V, + -ing 2 ^, or? Over- 8 + Lying ppl a i] That 
overlies ; supenneumbent 

1872 Lyell Prtnc Ged II 244 The proximity of large 
overlying bodies of vrater. 1878 Huxley Physio^, 35 The 
water having been absorbed by the overlying looseTimestones. 
Over-iMCaopTierson, etc see Over-. 
Overman (^'uvMmden), sb. Chiefly noith 
Forms: see Over (Also Oversman ) [Over- 2 b] 
fl. A man having authoiity or rule over others; 
a supenor, leader, ruler, chief. Obs exc as in 3 
c xvspGen ^ Ex 3424 And if he rl^ten it nc can, He taune 
It al his ouer man. a 1300 Cursor M 6968 (Cott } Ilk 
kinredd o b® tuelue Had pair ouer man ham selfe. C1375 
Sc Leg Saints xxxii. {ynstin) 598 Bot sene )>m )7e kirk is 
in As oure-man sauhs to wyne *456 Sir G. Have Lazo 
Arms (S T S.) 1*3 Recly at bidding of his our-men to do 
his honour and charge of his loid 1623 m Cosm's Con 
(Surtees) 1 61, 1 shall wboly and totally ii^e you overseer, 
and overman to, of my book at presse 

2 An arbiter, arbitrator, umpire. 

C1470 Henry Wallace ym 1332 Ihrouch ii clemyt, ihar 
hapnyt gret debait, ^our king thai ast for to be thoir our- 
man 1532 Reg, Pr voy Council Scot I. X27 Hes chosm 
George Commendatourof Dunfermling,odman and ourman 
m the saidis materis. X884 Pall Mail G, 5 Dec. 2/1 1 he 
two having the power to call in the services of an overman 

3. The man who is over a body of workmen; a 
foreman, overseer ; spec, in a colliery (see quots.) 

1708 J. C. CompU Collier (1845) 36 It is the Over-Man’s 
Business to place the Miners in their Workinga 1789 
Brand Hist, Newcastle IZ* 682 The overman’s office is to 
go through the pit to view the places where the men have 
wrought, to see that the pit is clear of sulphur, &c 1805 
Trans Soc Arts XXIll 33 My over-roan being unac- 
quainted with the drill husbandry. 1867 Colliery Rules in 

W, W. Smyth Coal ^ CoaLwtrnng 23* None but the over- 
man, or similar officer, to be allowed to carry a lamp key. 
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Overman (ffjvaimce-n), V. [Oyer- 2X, 27.3 

1 . /raTis To overcome, oveipower rard, £=Dii- 
overmantun, Ger. nltermantten,’] 

1607 Rowlands PeanoHsUist 28 lie never dread 1 shall 
be over man'd While 1 have hands to fight, or legs to stand 
1865 Reader No 144 366/3 Every foe is overmanned. 

2 . ifiver-mafi) To fumisn ^\ith too many men. 

1636^ Lei m Cri Tzittes CJtas, I (1S49) II 269 All the 

ships were overmanned which had infection among them. 
xy74 Franklin Leit Wks 1887 V 371 Ihree ships of the 
hne are fitting out for Amenca, which are to be ov er-manned 
1899 Daily News is Sept 6/4 In m> times some depart- 
ments were overmanned and some were undermanned. 

Overmantel [0 \er- 33.] 

A piece of ornamental cabmet-work, often includ- 
ing a mirror, placed over a mantelpiece. 

i88x J. Hatton in HarpePs Mag Dec 23/2 The over- 
mantel IS ornamented w ith some trophies of the chase 1899 
Q Rev Apr 380 The plain panelling of the walls is relieved 
by an elaborately carved overmantel 
Overmamtlei v, [Oyeb- 8.] u ms. To cover 
over like a mantle. 

1827 Carlyle German Lit I 50 Floweis and 

foliage, as of old, are overmantling its sternest cliffs 1831 
Moir in Blackw, Mag XXIX. 327 Snow o'ermantles hill. 

O'ver-many, a [Over- 28; but usually two 
words.] Too many. 

[1484 Caxtoh Fahks qf^sep v iii, Xepe thy self fro ouer 
many wordes ] 1538 Starkey England n iu 191 Of them 
are ouer-many. 1586 T. B La Pnmaud. Fr Acad i 409 
We know by over-many experiences *7 Song^ Tib&te 
Ftmler^ Tbbie Fowler o* the Glen, There’s ower-mony 
wooing at her. [1S94 * Ian Maclaren ' Bonnie Braer BusA 
vn. i 243 He’s been eatin’ ovver mony berries ] 
Overmarcli (-mautj), w. [Over- 26, 13 ] 

L Irans, To march (soldiers, etc.) too far or too 
long ; to overpower or exhaust wth marching. 

x66o Phillips in Baker^s Chron (1696) 532 The Prince his 
Horse were so over-marcht, and the Bwt so beaten off their 
Legs by long Marches. 18*3 Southey Afw/ Fenins War 
1 707 His men had been over-marched 
2 . To march over or beyond, pass over in marching, 

1807 J Barlow Colunth iir 137 They journey’d forth, 
o’ermardiing far the mound That flank’d the kingdom on 
Its Andean bound. 

Overma’rk, v (Chiefly m pa pp/e,) [f. OVER- 
26, S + Mark sd, or z^] 

fl. Irans, ?To furnish with too distant a mark 
(to aim at). Oks, 

c 1560 T. Lvar Lei in Halhwell S/iaks (1887) II 388 Take 
hede that Burnell be not over-marked, for he is hable to 
shute no farr grounde 

2 . To mark over, make marks upon the surface of 

1838 Voice from Font 3 Drawn and rubbed out, marked 

and overmarked diagram upon diagram. 

3 . Horsemanship* (See quot. 1875 ) 

x866Z2w:^ Rev,otZNm 471/1 Sometimes, .the noble animal 

IS overmarked, and falls a mctim to his own spirit and the 
stupidity of his owner 1875 * Stonehenge ' Brii, Sports 11. 

I V § 7 442 The overmarked horse is detected by his dull 
heavy eye llnd,^ Overmarkingns the effect produced upon 
the horse constitutionalism as well as locally upon the legs, 
by overwork and overfeeding 
Over-marl, etc. : see Over-. 

+ Over-ma*rry, v, Ohs, [Over- 23] refl. 
To marry above one’s station or means. 

x6xo Holland Camden*s Brit, i 368 John, .repudiated his 
wife and passes her over, with the Honor of Olocester, to 
Geffrey Mandevil, for eo/»o markes, who thus ouer- 
marrying himselfe was greatly impoverished 

Oveniia*sk| v, [Over- 8.] trans. To cover 
or conceal as with a mask. 

C1600 BaiiU qfBalrintus in Child Ballads (1861) VII. 
2x8 OwermaskiC was the moone. 1865-94 R Bridges Eros 
4* Psyche June xxv, They with outward smile O'ermask’d 
their hate, and called her sweet and dear. 

Overmast (-ma st), v, [f. Over- 26 + Mast 
trans* To furnish (a ship) vnth too high or 
too neavy a mast or masts. 

1627 Capt Smith Seamads Gram hi 15 If you ouermast 
her, either in length or bignesse, she wiU he too muchdowne 
by a wind Dryoen /Eneid v so2 Cloanthus better 

mann’d, pursu’d him fast, But his o’ermasted gaily check'd 
his haste 2769 Falconer Did Marine (1789). 
Overmaster (^nvaima’stoi), w. [f. Ovebt 21 
+ Master q.v. for Forms.] 

1 , trans* To make oneself master over; to master 
completely , to gam the victory over, get the better 
of, overcome, conquer, overpower. (Chiefly Jig, 
with abstract subj. or obj., e,g, a feehng, faculty, 
condition^ force, etc.) 

x^o Ayenh 15 To viste wy)> ]>e haljen an his to ouercome 
and to ouermaistrL CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvion xvii 
^2 The one cowde not overinayster the other X532 More 
Coetfui, TindaJe Wks. 696/1 So shall neuer any mannes 
tale ou^maister that inward mocion of God X581 Sidney 
Apot Poetne (Arb.) 40 Where once reason hath so much 
ouer-mastred passion Hieron Whs, I. 178 His 

strength is such as can not he ouer-mastred. 2632 Lithgow 
Trav, 111. 104 He ouer-maisterd a Turkish towne and . 
put two thousand Torkes to the sword. x8oo Coleridge 
Chrisiahel 11. xxiii, 0’er.mast«red by the mighty spell. 
1879 M AmoLD Democretcy Mix^ Rs& ^ JSnglish 
democracy runs no risk of being overmastered by the State, 
tb To surpass, excel, ‘beat’. Obs rare* 
xSaij Speed England xxxviii § 9 It ouer-masters all the 
other places of this Country for fairenesse. 

•f 2 . To be master over; to dominate; to hold in 
one’s power or possession. Obs* 

VoL, VII- 


c*SSo Chfke Mali, xx 25 Je know jt y* princes of y» 
hejen do overmaster 1595 Sh\ks. John n u 109 

Lining blood doth in these temples beat which owe the 
crowne, that thou oremasterest 1648 Gage West /nd, 
xviu (1655) 136 A hill which di5co\eretb all the City, and 
standeth as overmastring of it. 

Hence Ovexxna Btexed ppl, a., Overma^stering 
vbL sb. and ppl a , Oveima'steriiigly adv. 

^ 164s Rutherford Tryal <5- 7 rt Faith ui (1845) 37 There 
isan overraa%tcring apprehension of Chmt's. la\e x^ Mil- 
ton Eikm weak and over-mast er’d enemy xBx6 

Scott Old Mori vi, One m whom some strong o'ermastenng 
principle h'ls overwhelmed all other passions and feelings 
1818 B\ron CIuHar i\ xvi.The car Of the o'ermaster’d 
victor stops. x866 Bowden in Coniemp Rev 11. 539 1 be 
blinding gladness of life was o\ermastenngly strong 1899 
Daily News xo June 7/4 It would result in the immediate 
ONermastenng of the old citizens. 

O’ver-ma'sterftil, a* [Over- 28.] Master- 
ful to excess, too masterful- Hence O ver-ina’ster- 
folness. 

1883 A Forbes in Forin Rea x Nov, 663 The German 
strategy was daringly overmasterful X899 Monih Sept 242 
One fault, amongst them at that time was overmasterfulness. 

tOver-ma*stexy,J^. Obs* [f Overmaster©.] 
Supenonty or ascenaancy in a contest 
^*375 Cursor M 6420 (F-urf) pe quilest moises helde vp 
hts nende..faad goddis folk pe ouer maistri. 

So t Ovexzua*stexry Obs, « Overuasteb 

1377 Lakgl. P* pi B. IV. 176 Mede ouer maistneth lawe, 
and nioche treuthe letteth- 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dteies 57 If the witte of a man oucnnaistne not his frailte 
X482 (}axton G de la Tour Avj, To tbende that., none 
eiml temptaaons ouennaystx3*e you not. 

Overmatcli (^nvaimm tj), sb, [Over- 24.] 
fl. The condition of being overmatched; a con- 
test an which one side is more than a match for 
the other. Ohs, 

X542 Udall El asm, Apoph, 3x1b, Tenne eagles to seuen 
is an ouermatche xs8x Savils TckUus* Hist iv xii. (xsgx) 
177 Vet were they not, as it happeneth in such ouermatches, 
spoiled of their riches. X590 SIarioue snd Pi Tastthwi* 
in. V, Thou wouldst with overmatch of person fight. 

2 . A person or thing that is more than a match 
for some other. Const, with genitive or for, 

R Harvey PiL Pm:, (i860) 4 The greatest quarrellers 
meet often with their ouer-match 1667 Flavel Sai^ Indeed 
(1754) 44 Is he not an overmatch for all his enemies ? 1747 
W. Horsley Fool (174S} II 33a The Fi^nch Pmateers 
alone are quite an Over match for the British Navy 1845 
Napier Cong Scinde 11 v 229 Having to deal with a man 
his over-match in policy. 

Overma'tclij v [Over- 24, 2.] 

1 . trans. To do more than match, to be more 
than a match for ; to be too powerful, skilful, or 
crafty to be overcome by , to defeat by superior 
strength, skill, or craft ; to surpass, excel 

<r 1350 Will Palehie 1216 So was he oucr-macched hat I«i 
wib fyn force for-barred his strokes And woundede him 
wikk^ly X470-85 Malory Arihnr x lix. Be a man neuer 
soo valyannt nor soo bygge, yet he may he ouermatched. 
51568 Q. Eliz. Lei in H. Campbell L^ Leit Maty Q* 
Scots (1824) App. s6 Ye have not any in loyaltie and laith- 
fulnes can overmatch him xifiAinHarl JJfwc.(Malh) 11. 
73 Ships of war . whose service was seen this year have 
overmatched the great Armadas and castles cn Spam and 
Italy. 1641 J, Trappe Theol, Thiol 8r A treasury of 
heavenly comforts, such as no good can match, no eyill 
overmatch. 1725 i?opB Odyss 11 280 The valiant few oer- 
match an host of foes X870 Rock Text Fahr 1 206 The 
combination .. of its two colours in such a way that neither 
overmatches the other* 

t "b. To furnish with what is more than a match. 
X957 Golding Ovids Met, vnu 187 He kmts^A rowe of 
feathers one by one . . overmatching still ech quill with one 
of longer sort. 

2 . To give m marriage above one’s station, rare 

x6ax Burton Anat Mel iii 11 vi v. (1651) 579 » Yeo- 

man have one sole daughter, he must overmatch her, above 
her birth and calling, to a gentleman forsooth. 

Hence Ovexma^tohed, Ov6rma*tohixig ppl*adp,\ 
so also f O*ver-ma*t0liAl)Xe a , too matchable, too 
comparable; +Ov6r-ma*toliftil that is more 
than a match, excelling. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen, F/, iv. iv. ix Our ore-raatcht forces 
1593 — 3 Hen Vlt I. IV 21 With bootlesse labour swunme 
agmnst the Tyde, And spend her strength with ouer- 
matching Wanes. X607 Rowlands Famous Hist, s We 
toyl so much in other Nations praise, That we neglect the 
famoosing of our own, Which over-matchful unto them were 
known x6ii Speed Hist. Gi, Bnt vi. vii. § 8. 66 Putting 
them in remembrance of their wonted valours, which now 
was farre ouermatchahle vnto a fearefull flock of weak 
women. 1633 Bp. Hall Medti, 4- Vows (1851) 88 None, hut 
^ou, . canst relieve his distressed and over-matched soul 
tOvernia'tefZ’- Ohs, [Over- 24.] «prec, i. 
X57X Golding Cdlvm on Ps, Ivi. y Their assaults rushe 
ageinst God himself, as if they stnved to oveimate him 
xSte Hickeringill Jamaica 90 Poor men ..that are thus 
o’re mated. 

Overzaatter, -mean, etc, : see Over-. 
Ov 8 i!-m©afltire(a»'vwme' 3 ifij,- 3 a),rf. [Ovib- 
19, 29 d.] Measure above what is ordinary or 
sufficient ; excess, surplus. 

[X58Z Savilb TaciUis il xxiv (X591) 67 An ouer measure 
if fortune banned to go on their sid^ 1607 Shaks C<m* in. 
1. X40 Enough, with ouer measure.] X64X Milton Reform, 
Wks. 1738 f M Where they .shall clasp inseparable hands 
with Joy and Eliss, in over-measure for ever. 17x0 Palmer 
Prooerisoigi^ They rarely flul of over-measure in the return 
of an injury. xSei 1 bench Poems 77 [God] had answered 
her prayers With such an ovenneasure or his grace. 


Over-mea'snre. v, [Over- 26, ro.] trans 

a. To measure or reckon above the properamount 

b. To measure across, to traverse. 

1625 Bacon Ess ^ Kingdomes f\rb,)47i That neither by 
Guer-measuring their Forces, they leese themselucs in vaine 
Enterprises % Nor . by vnderuafuing them, they descend 
to Fearefull and Ptisillammoos Counselk x8g6 Chicago 
Adzmnce z8 June 905/2 Their gloomy shadow would twice 
ha\e over-measure our country's expanse. 
0 *ve 2 V 2 ixea*siire, advb, phr* [Properly two 
words. Over pep, n and Measure Abo\e 
the proper measure or amount ; in excess. 

1387 Tremsa Ntgden (Rolls) II 257 [pey] preysede be 
dedes hugehchc and oiiermesure [laudilus mmtum e vtuie- 
runi\ 1483 Caxton G de la Jour H iij b, VV^n taken ouer 
mesure troubleth the s^ght. x6s6 H Phillits Pnrek Pait 
(1676) X64 Allow rather a little over measure than any thmi; 
under 1705 Stashope Paraphr* IL 404 If he gi^e more, all 
that IS Over-measure 

Over-melodied, -merry, etc. • see Over-. 
O’ver-xne’iit, sb* [Oyer- 29 d,] Excessive 
merit So Over-merit ©. Uans, [Oyer- 22], 
to exceed or surpass m merit 
1622 Bacon Hen, V /1 133 Tho'^e Helpes were ouer weighed 
by diuers things that made against him . First, an Ouer- 
merit, lor conuement Merit, vnto which Reward may easily 
reach, doth best with Kings. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith 
IV. 22 If bulk might go for worth and weight, I bad over- 
merited you in this Controversie. 

t Overme*te, c, and ado Obs [OE. ofermkte 
adj. excessive, f. oftr Over ado, + nmte measured, 
moderate, ablaut deny, of met~an to measure.] 

A. adj. Above measure; immoderate, excessive 
^893 K. JELmn Ores i vii | 2 God. hyra ofennsetan 

ofermetto ^enjoerode. C897 — Gregorfjs Past, C, Ixui 459 
Moyses behel^e da ofermaitan bierhto hts ondwhtan. c 1200 
Orkin 10720, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa batt itt 
oferfiowebb c 1200 7 nti. Coll Horn 137 W idteo |>i lichame 
fro orguil, and idel and ouer mete wede. 

B. adv* Immoderately, excessively 

<2x225 After R* 296 So sone so hu «uer ivclest }>et Inn 
heoTte mid luue uaJle touward eni monne, ouermete. 
t Orerme'te, Obs* [f. Over- 4, 10 +Metb 
v,f OE. melon to measure, traverse, pass over] 
a. t?itr. To pass over, pass by, elapse, b. trans. 
To pass over, cross, traverse ; * Overmeasube v, b. 

CXS50 Gen, 4- Ex* 1665 Qnanne a moneS was ouer-meten 
^*375 f^cg Samis sxw, {.Engenidi 461 As ! sal prowe 
it IS alsa Be lugment of ^Tne hat And scho on it with fet 
bare But aba^^iug it ouremet, Vnhurt or hafand ony lat. 

O’Ter-ani'CJifllei a, and adv Now Sc and north* 
dial* [OE, D^ntcel adj, ~ ON. oJtmMl, see 
Oyer- 28 ] Too much, overmuch 
5893 K. AjLpred Qros* l vii § 3 On jiaere tide waes sio 
ofermycelo hseto on ealre worulde c^x Rule Si* Benet 
xli (Schr ) 65 Butan hyouermicel s^winc habben. 4x300 
Cursor M* 13066 (Cott ) lohn, ouer mikel [ Jr, to muche] 
has hou spoken. £^1400 Rule St, Benet 8 Ne ete our-mikil ; 
Ne dnne ouir-mikil X482 Monk ^Evesham (Arb ) 99 Sebe 
louyd her kynnys folke ouermekyl carnaly, 1483 Caih, 
Angl, 263/x Ouer mekylle, nimis, 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech, (1884) 48 Thai quhilkis traistis owyr mekle in thair 
awin wisdome. 1825 Brogkbtt N* C Gloss , Ovemncklet 
owermicklit overmuch. Mod Sc. It wad be ower muckle fash. 
Over-mild, -mill, etc, : see Oyer-. 

1 0 :veV 9 U*iid| V. Obs, [Over- 27.] fratis. 
To mind too much, think too much of, attach too 
great importance to. 

X57X Golding Caknn on Ps, xxii 2 Least by overmyndmg 
their owne infirmitie theyr hartes should fayle them. 1640 
G. Daniel Trinarch, Hett, V ccci, Soe much a Monarch 
overmtnds what they By Loans and Subsidies bring in. 

tOvermi’rth,2> Obs rare^^* [Cf OvER/r<f/. 
4b] To make merry over (tr. L ttuuUare^, 
4x300 E, E, Psalter xxsBx, 19 Noght over-murthe imi to 
me for-)u, pat wi]>er-)»retes me wickeh. 

Over-mix, etc. : see Over- 27. 
t O’VeiMnod. Ohs, [OE ofenndd^OWa* 
nbarmuot (MHG. uhermnot^ Ger ubermuth), MDu, 
ffvermbd (pxx* overmoed): cf. OS otannbdi\ f. efer 
Over 4- nt 6 d Mood.] ‘High-mindedness’, pnde, 
haughtiness 

993 Battle of Meddon 89 Da se eorl ongann for his ofer- 
xiiode alyfan landes to fcla latere )>eode a xooo Cxdmods 
Gen* 272 (Gr.) Feala worda ^esprsec se engel oferxnodes 
c XZ7S Lamb. Horn 9 For his ouer-mod, tiSex for his prudes 
<rx20o Ormin 4720 Hete & nik & awwermod. 

So t O’vermod a, [OE. ofennb^y proud, haughty; 
f Ovexmo’di a. [OE ofermSdi^^^xte ; 'I’Over- 
mo'dlneHS [OE oferinddigness], 

jwx Blickl, Horn 6 x pa oformodan men.^ xoooAgt. Gasp, 
Mark vii 22 Sceamleast, yfel xesihfi, dysinessa, ofamodis- 
.. nessa. c xooo Sax Leecha, III 191 Maeden tacnon neccan 
hseiS oSl6e on heo, ofermodis, jNmefu]], briste on lichanuui 
mid xnane^um werum. c X17S Lamb Horn 5 Ne heo pu 
I Jiereuore prud ne. ouer modi Ibid 19 Prude and ouer- 
modinesse 1275 Sinners Beware 269 in 0 , E MUc, Si 
! And wo IS benne ouermode pat er Jmr-of ne nmhte c 1300 

I Regret Maximtan 57 (MS. Digby 86 E J3S/*) Ich wes to 
j overmod blod]. 

I 0 'ver*mo'dest, a. [Over- 28.] Too modest. 

I So Ovex-mo destly adv , O vez-mo'desty. 
i x6x4 Raleigh Hist* World v, v, $ 4* 6S9 BoubtfiiU how to 
order the matter, in such wise as they might neither too 
! rudely .nor yet ouer-modestly . forb^e the occasion of 
i xnakiug tbemselues great, a tS 0 Hales Sertu. Luke 

I xviU. X. (1673) X43 It IS the Courtiers rule, That over modest 
I suitours selaom speed* 1742 Richardson Pamela L IV. 66 
! Over-modesty borders so nearly on Pride 1829 Lytton 

40 
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Deoer&iui i. viii, A fine youth, but somewhat shy and over* 
modest m manner 

Over-moist, -moistare, etc. . see Over-. 
t Overmomey, v, Ohs. nonce-wd [Over- 
II b; after wuUi^fmne.'l irans. To prevail over 
■witli money ; to win. by means of a bribe. 

a t66i Fuller JVori/ufiSt Zatics. (i66a) 104 Some suspect 
his Officers trust was undermined (or over-moneyed rather). 
166s D. Lloyd Siaie IVorthies (1670) 197 

t O'vermore, Ohs [f. Over adv, or adf, 
+ MoBEffigr; nsedasacompar cf. Inner- 

more, Outeritoke, etc , and see Ovebmost ] Upper, 
higher ; » OvEEEB (t. 

138* WicLTF yosfi, XVI S The possessioun of hem a^ens 
theest.,vntotheouermore[w r ouere, i388hi5ere]Betheron 
1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VII xas William evermore 
i-Dore awey h® evermore and j>e hy^er bond c 1400 Maundev 
(R oxb) X. 40 Egipte, bathe J>e ouennare and pe nejjei mare, 

tOvevmO'ref Ohs, [f, Oveb adv. + 
More adv .2 Ir addition, fartbermore, raoi cover 

1390 Gower Conf L i5S This Maiden ..hise chantees 

ComendethLand seide overmore My liege lord [etc ] 1393 

Lj^nol. P, Pi, C, IX 35 Ana Jut on poynt ,ich praye 50W 
ouermore. *473 BJl, NohUsse (Roxb.) ii And overmore tbe 
said King Edwarde first kept under subjeccion bothe Irelond, 
Walls, and Scotlond. *1347 Surrey n 813 Yet 

overmore, against the Trojan power He doth provoke the 
rest of all tbe gods, 

b. Further, longer. 

a 1430 Myrc 159 Tho Jjat bydeth ouer more. The fader 
& J>e moder mote rewe hyt sore, 

c. ? Farther up, farther away. 

T373 Barbour Bruce ir 440 To this word thai assentyt all, 
And fra thaim walopyt owyr mar \Harfs ed, vppermere] 
Ibid, VI 632 The twa that saw sa suddanly Thair fallow 
fall, effrayit var And stert a htill omrmair 

1 0v6mio‘rrow, ^^tdv Obs, [Cf. Over- i8j 
prob after Ger, (and MHG) tlh&rmorgen, Du 
overmorgen^ The day after to-morrow'. P&oattnh, 
1333 CoVERDALE Tobtt viii 4 Vp Sara, let vs make cure 
prayer vnto God to daye, tomorow, and ouermorow 1577 
tr Bulhnger's Decades (159a) 280 Thouneedest not by thy 
morrowe and ouer-morrowe delayes to augment his dis- 
cooimoditye. 

Over-mortgage to Over-moss : see Over- 
O'VerniOSt, a. {sh ) Ohs exc dial. Also 4 
-maBt(e, -riest(0, -mist, [f. Over adv, or adj. 
+ -MOST. cf OvERMOER. Perh an alteration of 
OvEAiEST j but ovsnnest does not appear so early 
as the northern &vermast{e =« midl. and south, 
•7nost ] Uppermost, highest ; =* Overest a 
a. 1300 Cursor M 39s In J»e ouermast element of all. Ilid, 
22232. St Andrew x68 in Horstm. At/engt, Leg 

(1B81) 6 His ouermast clothes J>an of he did, CX380 
Wyclif Serm, Sel Wks. I 340 In l?e oveimeste part of jie 
eir. e 1380 — Wks (1B80) 340 An harpe hajje J)re partis of 
bym, pe ouermost m which ben stnngis wrastid. 1308 
Irevisa Barth, De P R ni. xvi (Tollem AIS.), In pe 
ouermist party of a man, £1410 Love Bonavent, Mirr 
xhu, (Gibbs MS.ljWhanne he come up toj?eouermosteende 
of liat schorte ladders. 1390 Records, etc Gr, Aries 
{1646) 233 Take the overmost line as if it were the lowest 
line, X649 Blithe Bag Imprcv Im^r, (1653) To plant 
It in the Over-moBt and Fattest Earth 

B ahsol or as sb. The uppermost part; == 
OVEBEST sh, I. 

a X300 E, E, Psalter ciiibl. 13 Fra his overmastes [L. de 
snpenonbus'\ hilles ivatrand. 1383 Wyclif Isa xin, 5 Fro 
the ouermost of heuene 1413 Sowle (Caxton) r, iii 
(1859) 4 The ouermost of the erthe was moost clere. 

OvBrmouiit (diivaimau nt), v, [Over- r, 26,] 

1 . Irans. To mount or nse above, transcend 

7 1370. Roht, Cicjfle 63 For pryde wolde . . Ovyr-mownte 
Godins dygnytd, 233a Hulobt, Ouermounte. transcendo, 
1613 Smaks. Hen, VIIL n« lu. 94 With your Theame, I could 
O'r^mount the Larke. 2804 J. Grahamb.S’<i«J^/ 2^A (1839)5/1 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curlmg smoke O'ermounta 
the mist, IS heard at intervals The voice of psalms, 

2 . intr. To mount too high, 

1391 Shaks. I Hen P'1, iv vil 15 And in that Sea of 
Blood, my Boy did drench His ouer-mounting Spirit 1393 
Harvey Four Lett Wks. (Grosart) I. igi How many 
youthes, bane in ouermounting, most ruefully dismounted? 

Overmoimt vsjmau nt), sh [Over- 8.] A 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspond with 
the margin of a picture, so as to fit round it when 
framed and glazed; a mount. 

2890 in Cent Diet. 

O'ver-moU'Hts, ad^h, phr. [Properly two 
words, OvEH^r<^. and mounts, pi. of Mount sh,; 
after It. oUramonh ] Beyond the mountains, 

2840 Browning Bordello iii, 476 This hon's-crine From 
over-mounts— (this yellow hair of mine), 2884 — Ferishtah, 
A Bean stripe 239 Though, over-mounts,— to trust the 
traveller, -"Snow, fbather-thick, is falling while 1 feast, 

O'ver-mou'rn, [Over- 27, 23,] To mourn 
too much, to lament excessively, {irans, and intr , , 
in quot, 1607 7ejl, m intr sense.) 

2394 Kyd CorneUa Argt , Hauing ouer-tnouin’d the death 
of her deere husband, 2607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1658) 
237 Lest the Mare over-mourn her self for want of her foal 
1630 Baxter Smnls R x (2656) 281 When he dies we 
mourn and usually overmourn. 

Overmuch {o^ IJ, with shifting stress), 
a, and adv, [Over- 28, 30. Cf, OF. ofertmcel 
OVEBMIOKLE.] Too much. 

A. adj. Too great in amount : excessive, super- 
abundant, 


1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 107B8 fou sucsk [=seest] his folc 
ouer muche jiat a^e Jie is. And hiu owe ouer lute [= little], 
<;x45o Voe, m Wr.-Wuleker 597/40 Nmttus, overmyche, 
2368 Grafton Citron, II. 103 He gave himselfe also to over- 
muche drinking. 1641 Fhynme Anttp, 17 The Kings 
over-much earnestnesse 1745 De Foe's Eng Tradesman 
VL (1841) I 41 This was the effect of giving overmuch credit 
1814 Cary Dante, Pai adise TK.TiLi\ 24 Fearful ofo’er-much 
presuming, a 1875 Helps Ess., Org Datfy Life 234 Listened 
to With, overmuch credulity 

b. ahsol, (rarely as ) Too great an amount; 
too much ; excess , superfluity. 

2303 R Brunne Handl Symie 6528 Ouermoche ys abomin- 
able & stynk. 2S4t R Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 B y , 
in an other place we shall speke of the ouer moche or 
lacke of y» partyes. aisfiB Ascham Scholem (Arb) 215 
That is, by way of Epitome, to cut all ouer much away 
2784 R. Bags Barhatn Downs I 266 In short, this over- 
much of It IS the weakness of the mind, 2847 Emerson 
Poems {xZ57) 52 The world hath overmuch of pain 

B. adv. To too great an extent or degree; 
excessively 

ctaSo Wyclif Sel, Wks, IIL 364 pes newe ordris and Jier 
fautours fallen ouer myche m charite 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
XXV. 92 Hym thought ouer moche diffycile and to longe a 
thinge to make the walles. 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm, 
382 b, If they see themselues ouermuche aggravated 2633 
Gataker Vtnd.Annof Jor 3 For one to be over-much seen 
iiigeomancie,palmistne, oraruspicie, i788Tn/?tfrNo 14. 
189 We are commended not to be religious overmuch. 2850 
Tennyson In Mem, Ixxxv, I woo your love . I count it enme 
To mourn for any overmuch 

Hence Ovexxnu chuess [cf OE ofenmcelnes\, 
the condition of being overmuch j excess, super- 
abundance 

2636 B. JoNSON Ducoo, Wks (Rtldg ) 758/2 Superlation 
and over-muchness amplifies, i66otr Paracelsus' Archtdoxis 
II 8a Sulphur rules over that which is the overmuchness or 
superfluity of the other two, 2867 He Morgan m A thenmnm 
19 Jan, 90 The omitted words, wnich Mr Reddie.,no doubt 
took for pleonasm, superfluity, overmuebness 

Over-mude, -multitude, etc.: see Over-. 
t O’Vermu'Se, ^ Ohs, rare [Over- ai, 23 ] 

1. Irans. To overcome with bewildeiment 

1400 Beiyn 3481 But yee shul fele in every veyn J)al ye 
be vndirmyned, And I broujt at ground, & eke ovir-musid. 

2 . reji To muse too much , to weary or bewilder 
oneself by excessive meditation, 

a 2633 Brome City Wttm iv, Have you not overmus'd, 
or overthought your selfe? 

tO'Vernaxue, sh, Ohs. [Rendering Sp. sohre^ 
7t07nhe = F sur7toi?i'\ An additional name, sur- 


name 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep (1584) 4 Nero the 
Cniell, Antony the Meeke, The which ouemames the 
Romanes gaue them 1377 — Gueuards Ckron, 254 Inlianus 
would take that ouername of Cfommodus. 

Overna^me, [Over- 1 6 .] irans To 

name over or in succession. 

1396 SiiAKS Merck V, i ii. 30, I pray thee ouer name 
them, and as thou namest them, I will describe them. 

Over-neat to Over-new : see Over-. 
Oveme t, v [Over- 8, 27 ] 

1. irans. To spread a net over; to cover with or 
as mth a net. 

2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, II. v v, Calonnes, Breteuils hover 
dim, far-flown, overnetting Europe with intrigues 1882 
PA-grave Visions Eng,, Pcess Anne 160 As a bird by the 
fowleis o'ernetted 

2 To use nets to excess m fishing 
1899 Wesim Gaz 19 May 2/2 Overnetting is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory state of many salmon nvers. 

0‘ver-ni'ce, a, [Over- 28.] Too nice ; too 
fastidious, scrupulous, or particular, 
c 1323 Shoreiiam Poems iv 313 pya senne [pride] hys ouer- 
nyce, pe senne of meste malice A^eyns charyte 2377 
Bullwger^s Decades (1^2) 452 Their ouemice brauei le m 
gawdy apparell 1^67 Siiadwell Juvenal Bed Aij, These 
Nymphs though they are so over nice in words, may perhaps, 
be frank enough m their actions 1789 J efferson A utohog, 
^ Wnt, (1859) fL S59 Not over-nice ui the choice of com- 
pany 2856 Mrs Browning Aur LetghYni* 769 Not being 
ovemice to separate What's element from what's convention 

So Cver-Ml’cely oaTz; ; O'ver-ni'ce&ess; Over- 
ni c«ty. 

a 2693 Ld. Belambr Wks (1694) 86 The fierceness of the 
High Church-Men will be abated, and the overniceness of 
the Dissenters taken off. 2700 Congreve Way of World i 
vi, You don't take your friend to be over-nicely bred? 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) V. 8 Ovemiceness may be 
underniceness, 2897 Crockett Lads' Love xxy 258 It was 
no time for over-mcety m regard to the fifth commandment. 

Over-nigh : see Over- 30, 

Overnight, over night (dii vamai t), adv, 

fhr {sh , izT) [f. Over prep, 18 + Night $b,'\ 

1, Before the night (as considered m relation to 
the following day); on the pieceding eveumg ; the 
night before (with implication that the result of 
the action continues till the following moining). 

^ 2374 Chaucer Treyhtsii, 1500(1549) Deiphebus had hym 
prayed ouer nyght To be a frend and helpyng to Cnseyde 
c 24!^ G^rydes 2028 They dressid all ther harnes ouer 
■ ' fht on the morow , be redy to Batell. 

r Prayer, Baptism, The parentes shall 

nyghtorintnemornyng, 2399 Shaks 

Much Ado III ill 274 Claudio swore hee would before 
the whole congregation shame her with what he saw o’re 
night. ^ x6z8 Brinslev Lud Lit 296 Their exercises which 
were giuen ouernight 2722 Addison Sped No 105 Vx 
His Head ached every Morning with reading of Men over- 
night x886 J K. Jerome Idpt Thoughts{j.^<^C\ 124 We had 


ordered a duck for dinner over night, x888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd Men II ix 227 His fire was laid overnight, and he 
lighted it himself when he pleased. 

2. During the night, through tbe night (till the 
following mornmg). 

1335 CovcRDALE Neh, xiii 20 Then remayned the chap- 
men and marchauntes once or twyce ouer nighte without 
lerusalem. 2392 Shaks Two Gent iv 11 133 And so, good 
rest Pro As wretches haue ore-night That wait for execu- 
tion in the morne, 2879 Scribner's Mag, XIX 682/3 If 
I feel tired I’ll stay overnight 2894 H Gardener XJnoJf, 
Patriot 49 He preferred to stay overnight with the family 
"B. sh The preceding evening (Now chiefly ^.5) 
2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxii (1887) 117 Before the 
ouernigbtes diet be thoroughly digested. 1602 Shaks Alls 
Well 111. iv, 23 If I had giuen you this at ouer night, She 
might haue heene ore-tane 2607— Twtonw in 227 To 
care thy o’re-nigbts surfet. 1703 S Whately in W, S. 
Pexty Hist Coll Amer, Col Ch 1. 170 Came to Town the 
over night before that general meeting. 1834 Compl Hist. 
Murd, IVeare App 19 He had heard the report of a Gun 
in the lane on the o\er night. 2872 Howells Wedd, Joum, 
(1892) a8 The air, freshened by the over night’s storm, 

0. aiiiib oxadj, Oforoelonging to the previous 
evening ; done, happening, etc , overnight, 

1824 Galt Rothelan I n xi 250 He found no other traces 
of the Scottish army there, than the broken weapons of the 
overnight assault 2859 Lang Wand India 19 The result 
of the two over-night glabses of brandy. 2870 Daily News 
25 Nov , I he limit of my overnight journey 

'1* Ovemi'iUf v, Obs Pa pple. overnome, [f. 
Over- I4H Nimz» to take. See Overtake. (OE, 
had oferminan m senses *talce by violence, violate, 
cany off by force*)] irans. To overtake 
c 2333 Poem Times Edw II (Percy) i, Hunger & derthe The 
poor hath overnome c 1430 Syr Getter (Roxb ) 8156 To the 
Citie or that thei come, Many good knightes wer ouernome. 

Overnoint to Over- nourish : see Over-. 
tO’ver-numher, Ohs. [Over- 29 d.] An 
excessive number, So O veruumber v, irans, 
[Over- 22], to exceed in number, to outnumber; 
O ver-nu’merous a, [Over- 28], too numeions. 

2599 Sir E, Watson in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS 
Comm ) I 234 The *over number of people i68r Whole 
Duty Nations 50 In such a proportion of number that the 
pimcipal Duties may not be defeated by the over-number. 
1634-66 Earl Orrery Parthen (1676J 268 Those Divisions 
being infinitely *over-numbeied ..were totally routed, 
180S Southey Modoc n xv, In tenfold troops Their foemen 
ovemumbermg 2702 Grew Cosm Sacra, iv viii § 43 246 
These Precepts aie not ^overnumerous 2733 Somerville 
Chase in Argt , Censure of an overnumerous pack. 
Over-n'urse to Over-ofifendedL : see Over-. 
t Over-o*ffice, v, Ohs. nonce-wd. [Cf. Over 
prep 8, Over- 2,] irans To lord it over by 
virtue of one’s office, to exercise one’s office ovei. 

2602 Shaks Ham v. 1 87 It might be the Pate of a Poli- 
titian which this Asse o're Offices ‘ one that could circum- 
uent God, might it not ? 

0 *ver-ofB.*oious, a. [Over- 28 .] Too 
officious. So O'vev-offi ciousness. 
a 26x0 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 51 Impertinent dilli- 
gence, or over-officiousnesse 2647 H Morf Song of Soul 
To Rdr. 7/3 Some sportfull or over officious spirit, 2703 
Collier Ess Mot Suit 11 (1709) 75 To fortify him in an 
Errour by an Over-ofiiciousness 28^ Syd, Smith Locking 
in on Ratlw Wks. 1859 II 322/2 Nothing can be more 
utterly silly than this over-officious care of the public, 

Over-often : see Over- 30. 

0 ’Ver-o*ld, a. [Over- 28,] Exceedingly old, 
too old, antiquated. Hence O ver-olduess. 

CX37A CuAucKVi Boeth r. pr ui 6(Camb, MS) Of which 
foolk the renon nis neyther ouer old ne vn-solenipne, 2562 
Daus tr Bulhnger on Apoe. (1573) 78 b, We who haue 
departed from the oueroldness of the lawe written, and 
walks m newnesse of life. 2622 Cotgr., Suragd, decrepite, 
ouer-old, growne farre m yeares. 

Over-open to Over-painful : see Over-, 
Overpaiut (*p^*’nt), v, [Over- 8, 27.] 
tl. irans. To paint over, covei with another 
colour. Ohs. 

2622 Speed Hist Gt Brit ix, xii, § 135. 702 To ouer- 
paint his collusions and deuises for sautng his honour 26x4 
Raleigh Hist, World ii xvi, § 1 (1634) 394 j ^ s^^il 
to over-paint that which ib garnished with better colours 
alreadv, than I can lay on, 

2. To colour or depict too highly. 
a 1730 A Hill (T ), Him whom no verse ovei paints. 2870 
J H Friswell Mod Men Lett, iv 84 It is doubtful 
whether he over-paints the truth 
Over-pamper, -park, etc. . see Over-, 

+ 0 *verpa*rt. Obs, [prop, two words see 
Over adj, 1 ] The uppei part 
2398 [see Over 1]. 2362 Turner Herbal 11 77 b, It 
groweth not depe in y“ grounde, but in the ouerparte of it. 
iSfe — Baths 6 It weakeneth the ouerparte and nether- 
parte of the stamack. 2633 Cockeram i, Honsou. a circle 
diuiding the ouerpart of Heauen from tbe other haife 

OvGrparted {oo v^tpauted), a, [f. Over- 26 
+ Part sh + Having too difficult a part, 

or too many parts, lo play 
2388 Shaks L L, L v ii. 588 He is a maruellous good 
neighbour insooth, and a verie good Bowler but for 
Alisander, alas you see, how *tis a little ore parted 2614 
B. JoNSON Barth, Fair in iv, How now, Numps ' almost 
tir'd 1’ your Protectorship? ouerparted? ouerparted? 2896 
Nation <N« Y ) 16 July Viewed m comparison with the 
magnitude of the results, ne is distinctly overparted, 

0'ver-pa*rtial, a. [Over- 28.] Toopartml; 
unduly partial. 
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4x586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) log Shee uould, cla^-ping 
v-ith him, come downe together, to be parted by the ouer- 
partxall beholders x668 H. More Dro Dial 1. § xs (17x3) 
23, I cannot but deem 30U an o\er partial Mechanist 
a. ijta Sheffim (Dk. Buckhm ) ll^ks (1753) II 20 The 
Court was inclined before, not to be o\erpartiul to Prince 
Rupert 189s CJiamb yrnL XII. 784/x Ihis person was 
o\erpartial to whisky. 

Over-particular: see Over- 28. 
t O* verpaTty. Ohs. [See Over i.] = 
OvEBPABT , Upper part ; surface. 

1398 Trevisa DeP,R \nr xxviii. (Tollem MS\ 
Also he oRen cloi;e}x and reneuek he ouerparti of he erjje 
with herbes. 148^ Caxtov Gold, Leg. 7Sb/i Y* cjte of 
Neptal^m whiche is in the ouerpartjes of galylee. 
Oves^ass (^nvsjpa’s), v. Now somewhat 
rare. fa. t, and pple. overpassed, -past. [f. 
Over- 9, 10, etc. + Pass zf,] 

I. Transitive senses, in which ffoer- stands in 
prepositional relation to the object 
* Literal or physical senses 
1. To pass over, travel over, move across or along; 
1297 R GLOua (Rolls) 228 And suhhe he ssulde mam load 
o\er passi and wende 1495 Treoisds Barth. De P R, 
XIII. V. (W de W) Cvb/i The ryuer Nilus makyth the 
londe that he ouerpassyth be full plenteuous of come and 
fruyte xSyx Golding Cahm on Ps IvL 2 He overpassed 
y* distance that was betwivt him and it X89X R Kipling 
Light that Patted ii, The stream was falling and the next 
few miles would be no light thing for the whale-boats to 
overpass. 

2 To pass across, to the other side of, or beyond ; 
to cross. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xva 3a In my god i sail ouerpassc 
he wall. i4aa tr Seenta Se^nt t Pnv Prtv xu 141 The 
rjuers and wateres [the ram] mak>th ouer-Passe har 
bound>s. x599 Thynne Ammadv Ped. (1865) 2 He whiche 
hathe once ouer passed the frontiers of modesty e. x68x 
Dbyden SSamsh Fnar iil 37, I stood on a wide Rner’s 
bank, Which I must needs o'erpass. X846 Trench Mirac. 
xxiii (1S62) 342 At no time does our Lord seem to have 
overpassed the limits of the Holy Land. 

3 To nse above ; to extend or project beyond, 

a 1425 Cw sor M 1838 (Trin ) pe he^est hide pe flood ouer 
passed seuen ellen & more. 1737 Brxckem Paiy^ety Impr, 
(1756) I. 323 If the upper overpass the under Teeth. 

4. To pass by ; to come up to or alongside of 
and go beyond. [Over- 13 ] 

X530 Palsgr. 649/1, I overpasse, as a man dothe a com- 
panye that he overtaketh 1553 Eoeh Treat Sewe Ind. 
(Arb.) 38 Saylmge farre b^oud this Region, and ouer- 
passinge manj e countreyes Ve came to another nacion. 

** Figurative senses corresponding to piec. 

5* To pass through, get through, get to the end 
of (a period, or an action, experience, etc.) ; often 
including the notion *to get through or out of 
successfully or safely, get over, surmount * ; more 
rarely, to pass, spend (time). [Over- 16, 17.] 
a Cursor AT. 24280 pis ilk pine es for me dight, Ouer- 

pas It sal i son, C137S Ibid, 26633 (Fairf ) Ouer-passe bou 
nojt be lentin-tide. cx4to Henry JValiacev, 369 Wallace 
him nerd, quhen he his slepe ourpaht. 1577 Northbrookb 
Dicmg (1843) 44 Halfe of the jear, and more, was ouer- 
passed in loyterin^ and vaine pastuneN 1645 Mhq Worc 
in Ducks Ltfe vul (1865) 125 Having overpassed many 
rubs and difficulties. X83X Coleridge in Lit Rem, (1838) 
III, loi Having now overpassed six-sevenths of the ordinary 
penod allotted to human life X876 T. Hardy Eihelheria 
(i8go) 161 It became imperative to consider how best to 
oveipass a more general catastrophe 
i*b. To pass through m one’s mind Obs. 

1658 J. Webb Cleopatra viii. i 10 The faire Princesse 
sensible at this remembrance could not overpasse it in her 
spirit without sighs and sobbs. 
t0. To come over or affect, as an inftuence, 
emotion, etc. ; in quot 1679, to overspread Ohs 
a X300 Cursor M* 898^ (Cott) Ouer passed {Trin* Ouer- 
possed him] h-is pat caitiue kina, And mad king salamon al 
blind X500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiv 18 Sic deidue dwawmes 
Anehundnthe tymeshes my bairt ouirpast. 1679 in 
G Hickes.^r/^ of Popery 47 The horrid Prophanity that 
has overpassed the whole Land, 

7. To go (or be) beyond in amount, rate, value, 
excellence, etc. ; to extend or lie beyond the range 
or scope of; to exceed, excel, transcend, surpass 
41300 Cursor M. 12707 Sent Ion, pe wangelist .All pe 
appostells he ouer-past 0x374 Chaucer Boeih, v pr vu 
135 (Camb MS ) Tbe science of him pat ouer passeth al 
temperel moeuement. XS30 Palsgr 649/1, I overpasse, I 
excede in value or in any other thyng 162a Malynes Ant. 
Law-Met ch, 111 A Factor is bound to auswere the losse 
which happeneth by ouerpassing or exceeding his Com- 
mission X83S I Taylor SPtr Despot in. 103 A generous 
enthusiasm , will probably oveipa-ss the necessities of the 
occasion. 1871 Dixon Tower IV. vu, 63 He overpassed his 
sire in comic power. 

+ b. To go beyond the limits or restnctions of, 
to transgress. Ohs. [Over- 12 ] 
c X399 Pot Poems (Rolls) II. 7 The werre maketh the grete 
atee lasse, And dothe the lawe his reules overpasse. 1450-80 
\x. Sect eta Secret, ii He ouyr passith the wey of trouthe, 
he settith at nought goddis lawe. 1597 Beard Theatre 
God's yudg^m. (1612) 527 This neither ought nor can be 
done .without ouerpassing the bounds of his limited power. 

8 To pass over, leave unnoticed or immentioned, 
leave out, omit. Now rare. [Over- 5 b] 

1382 Wyclip Gen, xviii. 4 Lord, if I have foundun ^ace m 
thm eyen, overpasse thow not tht servaunt 14^ Fabyan 
Chron. v. Ixxvui. 57 But for the names . be derke toEnglysshe 
vnderstandynge, tneifore I ouerpasse th^m, and fi^owe the 
Storye 1559 MorWyko Evott^m. 2B4 Manye other thinges 


which for hreiitics mVc I o\crp.i- x6oi IIijlinnd Fhny 
II 627 Ihc Uoud stone Hmmatitcs ,a stone that I must 
not ouerpasse in silence. X779-8X Joiissi in A P , Dtjrden 
Wks, II. 336 1 he reason wnich he gnes fur printing what 
w as ne\ er acted, cannot be o\ eriosied 1831 Sib W. Hamil- 
ton Discuss (1852) 233 Some lesser errors «.we o\erpass 
fb. Of a thmg: To pass by, lea\e unaffected, 
* escape* (a person) Obs 
xs« Co\ERDALE Eccliis \i\, 14 Lct not y'* porcion of y* 
go^ doie ouerpas the. 

II. Intrans. senses, in which over- is adierbial. 

9. To pass over, pass across or overhead 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter x x How say til m3 saule, 
Ouerpasse in til hill as a sparow V CX400 Rom Rose 5343 
Till whan the shadow is ouerpast. 1797 Southey Pnumpk 
of tVoman aSS And birds o’erpassing hear, and drop, and 
die 1874 F. K, Abbot Little Var^aref, When tbe shadows 
oveipass 

10. Of time, actions, experiences, etc. : To pass 
away, come to an end ; to pass, pass by, elapse. 
Most often in pa pple, — At an end, past, * over *♦ 

CX325 Song Dto GruUas 54 in ^ E. P (1862} 125 And 
sumtyme plesaunce wol ouerpa't. 1494 Fabyan Chton.w 
cKxxi. 170 The monkes layde it in the churche of 5e>nt 
An>an tyll tbe persecucion were ouet passed. 15x4 Barclay 
Cyi Sf Uplondyshm iPercy Soc.) p. Kxii, No day over- 
passeth exempt of bus^nes. exSpa Marlowe Mcossacre 
Paris II. \T, Come, my lords, now that this storm is over- 
past. 1603 Knolles Hist Purks (1621) 54 Afcerw'ards'^the 
futieof the people dverpassed X874 H K Reikolds yohn 
Bapt iL 9X The strange eclipse of His beams is overpassed 
X895 Ediiu Rev, July 162 1 he cruus was virtually overpast, 
fb To ‘pass*, take place, happen. Ohs, rate, 
x^o Palsgr. 382 The partyculer actes & cyrcumstances 
whiche overpassed in the meane whyle. 

1 11. To exceed, go to excess ; to be in excess^ be 
over. Ohs 

c X400 tr Secreia Secret , Gov Lordsk, 67 Who so ouer- 
passjs yn ful or vojd, yn slepynge or wakynge, he mowe 
noght eschew e ma1ad>es. X530 Palsgr. 649/x, 1 overpasse, 
I remajne besides the juste nombre and quantyte .,Je 
surabonde. This somme is nat just yet for this overpasseth. 
+ 12 To pass or remain unnoticed, to be let 
alone or omitted ; chiefly in phr to let it overpass 
« to let it pass, take no notice of it ( = sense 8 ).^ 
c X350 JVill, Palenie 4113, 1 leued hire lelly and lett it 
ouer-pase. c X400 Destr, Troy 5084 Laghe at it lightly and 
let It ouer pas. 1525 Ld Berners ILIxxxv [Ixxxi.] 

254 Th^nkeyouy* y«fren‘.she kynge wjl suffre y* matter 
thus to ouerpas? 4x575 lapped Morielles Skin 6gs 
in Hazl E, P, P. IV 208 O, good wife, cease and let this 
ouerpasse. 

Hence Overpa’ssed, -past ppL tf., that has come 
to an end, past ; Oveipa saing vhl, sh., a passing 
over or across, excess, etc, ; Overpa ssing ppl 
surpassing; poet, as adv. exceedmgly, ‘passing*. 

CX340 Hamfole i’/exe Tr, (1866) 38 To behalde J:e vertus 
andbeouer-passande graceof[»esauIeofIhesu 1382 Wvllip 
Obad. i ig And transmjgratioun, or ouer pas^nge. ISS* 
HuL0ET,0uerpassynge,/r4«jr«ry»f, 1582 T \S^tsonCc»? 
Loue xcviii Argt , The present title of his ouerpa.ssed Loue. 
x^ S Evans Holy Graal 107 So overpassing rich was it. 
Overpassionate a , ; see Oyer- 28, 

Overpay (uhvoipei*), v. [Over- 26 ] To pay 
too highly, pay more than is due. 

I. irans. To pay or recompense (a person, a 
service, etc.) beyond what is due or deserved ; to 

J :ive, or he, a moie than sufficient recompense for; 
Jf, to do more than compensate ; to mj^e up for 
superabundantly. Also ibsol. or intr. 

x6ox Shaks Alts Well m vu. i6 Let me buy your 
friendly helpe thus farre, Which I will ouer-pay, and pay 
againe l^en I haue found it x6ti — Cymo ii. iv lo 
Your very goodnesse, and your company, Ore-paj e*? all 
I can do. 170a Pepys Let. 3 Oct., I cannot but think 
myself already overpaid 1709 Prior Hen^ ^ Emma 8 And 
with one Heav’nly Smile o'erpay his Pmns 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist Eng, XV HI. S39 His services were overpaid with 
honours and riches. X859 TENNYbON Emd 1069 My lord, 
you overpay me fifty fold. 

2, trans. To pay more than (an amount or price) ; 
to pay (money) in excess of what is due. 

X664 Atkyns Ong Printing 15 Sell the Impression for 
i6oof. 4 which Impression alone overpayes them all the 
Moneys they are out of Purse 167^-88 Seer, Sen/ Money 
Chas, ^ yas, (Camden) X30 To reimburse him so much 
money he hath overpaid for fee-farme lents 1784 Cowfer 
Task vi. 860 Thou hast made it thine by purchase, .. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

So 0*ver-pay sh, ; Over-payment, 

1702 Pkpys Corr, Diary, eta 1870 VI. 249^ 14 Nov ..I beg 
their believing me most sensible of this their over-payment. 
4x8x6 Bentham Oj^c, Apt, Maximised^ Introd View 
(1830) 21 Supposing, indeed, the over-pay derived from 
crime— obtaujw, for example, by false pretence^ X884 
Weekly Notes 26 Apr. 105/2 whether there had been an over- 
p^ment to the society by one of its members. 
Over-peaoook v. \ see Over- 27. 

Overpeaae, obs, form of Overpoise. 
Overpoer (ouvaipl® i), v, [Over- 7» r (^)* In 
sense 1 1 , Peer v to look; but in 2 app. associated 
with Peer sh, equal, etc., or its denved vb. Peer 
to equal, rival, vie with cf. Outpber v , of which 
overpeer is in some cases a synonym.] 

L trans. To peer over, look over, look across 
from above, look down on. 

X5S9 Greene Mempkon Wks. (Grosart) VL 36 A hill that 
ouer-peered the great Mediteiraneum. X59Z Skaks. x Hen, 
Vlf X IV. It To ouer-peere the Citie, And thence discouer, 
how with most aduantage They may vex vs with Shot or 


Hith 4s-aulL ZS96 H CL>iTH\M Brufe BiPe 1 63 Moses . 
mounteth the Mount Nebo from whenceoi erpeering Iordan, 
he beholdeth the hnd of Promise, x^ Daily Chron. 17 
Oct. s/ 1 1 he n> mph fancied that an officer o\ erpeering her 
garden wall like that must necessarily be on horseback t 
f b. To ‘ look down upon’, treat with contempt| 
domineer over. Ohs, 

X583 Golding Cidven on Dent xxxv. 200 If we be so high- 
minded that euerie of vs could flnde in nis heart to ouer- 
peere his Neighbour. X590 Marlovie Edw If l iv, We 
Will not thus be faced and over-peered. 

2. To rise or appear above; to tower over; to 
ha\e a higher position than ; to excel, outpeer. 

1565 Golding OvuTs Met, iii (1593) 60 Phoebe was of 
personage so comely and so tall, Ihat by the middle of her 
netke she o\er-peerd them alL 1586 Kid Wks, (1901) 339 
Withth> RosUike, Ko>al peace (O Prime) all other princes 
thou must ouer pcerc, x5si6 ^haks, Meri,k* V, 1. 1. ra Your 
Argosies, with portl> saile, Like Signiors and rich Burgers 
on the flood, . Do ouer peere, the peltie Traffiquers That 
curtste to them. 1599 Nanhf Lenten Siuji (1871) 26 For 
a commodious green place, . , not Salisbury Plain or New- 
maiket Heath may overpeer, or outcrou her 1647 Trapp 
Marrow Gd, Authors in Comm Ep 652 Like the Ivy 
which rising at the foot, will over-peer the highest wall 
X899J ^xurcHCkr Charac (isSoi. PiwiieF 123 Generous and 
unselfish pnnaples overpeer the coarser and more self- 
regarding impulses. 

Hence Overpee*nng vbl, sb and ppl, a, 

X598 J Dickenson Greene in Cone (1878) 150 Wind tossed 
waues which with a mTing course Circle the Centexsouer- 
peenng mauie. x6ix Cotgr., Sursatlie, an ouerpeering, or 
ouergrowing. 26x5 G. Sandys Trav, 388 This valley of 
lehosaphat. to the East of the City, contracted betweene 
It and the ouer-pearmg htls of the oppwte OliueL 1895 
Q Rev. Apr, 349 The penalty of overpeering science 
Orerpendirig, -pentise * see Over- i. 
0 :ver-peO'Ple 9 V, [Over- 27 .] trans. To 
people too muoi, overstodc with people. (Chiefly 
in pa, pple ) So Ower-peo pled ppU a. 

1^3 Apol Proi. France Pref. a Now that we should be 
over-peojded, I think there is no danger, xyix Siiaptesb. 

(X737) III. 42 Nothing more dangerous than the 
over-peoplmg any manufactuie. x8ax Byron Coin i. i, 520 
The unpeopled earth— and the o’er pecmled Hell, xSgo Miss 
Mitfokd tillage Ser iv (1863^ 20a That lair demesne of 
theirs, which, is to sayj over-peopled x6» Ht. Martikeau 
Weal cj. Woe vu 83 The faau-staned multitudes of an over- 
peopled kingdom. 

fOverpeTdlii v. Ohs. [Over- 5.] trans. 
To surmount as by perching upon ; to fly over 
X592 Skaks. Rem 4 yul ii. ii. 66 (Qo. a) With loues light 
wings did 1 orepearch these walls. 
Over-peremptory, -perk, etc. ; see Over-. 
Ovei>persua*de, V, [Over- ii ] trans. To 
bnng over by persuasion, persuade effectually; 
esp, to persuade (a person) to some action or course 
against his own judgement or inclination. 

1604 in Caft j. Smith (K O ). x6m Fuller Holy War 
III xxvi. (1840) 166 They o\erp^saaa^ him not to starve 
an army by feeding hfe own humours. X749 Fieldinxi Tom 
yanes uu 11, Nor had he done it now, had not the younger 
Sportsman . over-persuaded him. i8w Henty On Irra- 
waddy 350, I had proposed to myself not to marry .. but 
3 our sister overpersuaded me^ 

So Over-pexBua slon. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II 158, 1 drank two Glasses by 
his Over-persuasion. 17^ Magbns Insur. II. 242 Made 
Use of in any over persuasion, or hazardous Inducements. 

t O ver-pe*rted, pa,^le. Obs, [Over- 27 b ] 
Made too pert or saucy. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World il xxii. § 10 (1634) 474 A thing 
of dangerous consequence; especially when an unable spirit, 
being over-perted wnth so high authority, is too passionate 
in the execution of such an office. 

1 0*ver-pe’ster, w. Obs. [Over- 27.] trans 
To * pester*, i. e. crowd or encumber, excessively. 

X599 Daniel Musophilus Wks. 3^ Ho marvel 

then, tho' th’ over-pester’d State Want Room for Goodness 
x6z4 Raleigh Hist. World il (1634) 309 Hiram allowed 
him Timber, with which Libanus was, and yet is over- 
pestered. Z67S J. Love Clovis Afed, 42 Let no house be 
over-pestered wuth too many Lodgers, xyao Stryfb Siow’s 
Surv, (1754) H V. XX 405/1 Their Over-pestenng of small 
rooms with many of them. 

O'verpiok, a, [Over- 1 d.] Said of a loom in 
whi<i the shultle'dnVmg arrangement, or picking 
arm, is placed above the loom. 

X884 in Knight Diet, Mech. Supd. 650/2. x8B8 R. Beau- 
mont Woollen Manuf viil 229 There are three distinct 
lands of picking mechanisms: first, the cam and cone 
motion, second, the over-pick motion: and third, the under- 
pick motion. x^ F.W Fox^/re/i Weaving x,vj8Vlh^ 
some portion of it projects above the boxes the motion 
becomes an over-pick 

Over«pi'ctTire» [Over- 26, 8.] 

1. irons. To represent or picture in excess of the 
reality , to depict or describe with exaggeration. 

x6o6 Shaks Ant * CL n. ik 205 She did lye In her 
Fauillion, cloth of Gola, of Tissue, O’re-picturing that Venus, 
where we see The fimcie out-worlce Nature. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 406 The beautiful rural cemetery . . which 
Willis has. a little over-pictured. 

2. To picture over; to cover with pictures of. 

X850 SvD. Dobell Romeat vii. The future years.. with tbe 

unborn dead o’crpictured. 

OvoTpitcli (^“ voipiTj), [Over- 26 . (Chiefly 
in pa. e.)] 

1, Cricket, tram. To pitch (a ball) too far in 
bowling, so that tbe batsman can hit it before it 
touches the ground, 
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i8S9 Year Round No 13 306 The first ball they 
bowled me was slow, overpitched, and to leg 1897 Ranjit- 
siNHji Cricket 170 TTiese on-drives should be kept for rather 
overpitched balls. 

2 . fig To pitch too high ; to exaggeiate. 
x88d F. H Doyle Remift, 193 These praises appeared to 
me a httle overpitched 

O'ver-yrtched (-pitjt), a [Over- 26 j Of 
a roof: "Having a greater than ordinary pitch; 
having an excessive slope 
1677 Plot Ox/or^h 274 Roofs .whereof some are flat or 
under-pitched, others due proportion'd, or over-pitched. 

Overplaced, -plain, etc. • see Over-. 
O^verplacement. ra^e. Superposition. 

1895 J W Powell Physiographic Proixsses^ Nat Geegr, 
Moncgr I No 1 14 1 he lowlands have a great overplace- 
ment of these rock materials 

0 >verjpla*lit, v, [In sense i, ONoithumb. 
oferplonna, f, ofir- Over- 10 ^planitan to Plant. 
In sense 2 f. Over- 27 -i- P lant z;,] 
fl. trans. To transplant. Obs. 
cgso Ltndtsf Gasp* Luke xvjl 6 Ofwytrumia & ofer- 
plontia on sas 1388 Wyclif Luke xvu. 6 Be thou drawun 
vp bi the rote, and be ouerplauntid m to the see. 

2 To plant too much or to excess 
1770 Armstrong Mtsc, II. 239 Some gardens are so 
smoothly regular, so over-planted 1887 Fisheries U, S, 
beet. V. ll. 527 The high pnee of oysters caused oveiplanting, 
which led to the impovenshment of the planting-grounds 
tO’verplaw. Obs. rarer-\ [f. Over- 5 + 
Plaiv sb^ A boiling over. 
c Z440 Promp. Pam* 373/2 Ovyrplaw, cbnlltdo. 

0 :ver-play', [Over- 27, 22.] 

1 . tram. To play (a part, etc.) to excess , to play 
too much. So O ver-played ///. tz., O’vex-play*- 
ing M sb* 

x6 . Sale Hoaslutld.Stupf \s* in -^rd Colled. Poems (1680) 
27/1 Here's a Pack of nasty Court Cards, Much foul’d with 
OYcc-pIaymg. X819 Metropolis 1 . 183 John offers to box, in 
a most ndiculous, overplayed manner x^6 Pdersm's 
Mag Jan 93/t He had overplayed his part m a way that 
was unpardonable 

2 To surpass or overcome in playing , lo play 
better than, and so gam the victory over. 

x8aa Pall Mall G 4 Aug, 5/2 As m the game at Trent 
Bridge they steadily overplayed their formidable opponents 

Olver-plea'se, v. [Over- 27.] tram. To 
please too much. So 0*ver-plea*sed, O'ver- 
pleasiug* ppl.adjs. 

*8ix Speed Theai. Gt Bfit. (1614) 132/2 An over-pleasing 
repose, and ever flourishing happinesse 1826 Bacon Sylva 
§ 83s The Senses love not to be Over-pleased ; But to have 
a Commixture of somewhat that is in it selfie lugrate. X684 
Dbyden Rival Ladies Ded , That eagerness of Imagination 
which by over-pleasing fanciful Men, flatters them into the 
Danger of Wilting, 1766 Fokdyce .Sifm Yrg Wont (1767) 
II X 130 The insinuation will not he over-pleasing x8B8 
F. A Gasquet Hetu VIII ^ Efig Manast. I 81 He was not 
overpleased at the difficulties that had been raised. 

Over-plenty to -plumb : see Over-. 
f Overplow, v. Obs. rare. ? To plough over 
1$^ W Smith Ckloris C1877) 19 Content my selm in silent 
shade to sit In hope at length my cares to ouerplow 

Overplmne (-pb’^'m), v. rare. [Over- i, 27 ] 
a trarts. To hang over or surmount as with a 
plume b refl. To plume oneself to excess, 

*834!. D Burns Vision Prophecy Orange groves Over- 
plumed here and there by some tall palms 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag. Nov. 429 Determined that 1 should not over- 
plume myself 

t Orerplu'Dge, e». Obs rare irons To plunge 
ovei head and ears, submerge 
x8o2 Rowlands Greenes Ghost 43 Least thou in time he 
..ouetplunged in a deeper bog 

Ovea^lus (du-voiplns), sb (adv , a) [app. 
a partial translation of F. swplus Cl2li c. in Hatz.- 
Harm.), f. sur over + F. and L.p/us more ] That 
■which IS over m addition to the mam amount, or 
to what IS allotted 01 needed; an additional or 
extra quantity ; an amount left over, a surplus, 

1387 Trevisa ffegden (Rolls) I. 407 And alle the ouer 
pluse He kepeh to his owne vse. 1420 in E, E IVtlls (r88a) 

The overe-plus of alle thys 1535 W Watbcman Fardle 
Faewts 1 111. 36 Hercules passyng the seas . and bringyng 
an ouerplus of people thence with hym i6to Healey St 
Ang Ct/te op God 315 Wee read two hundred yeares and 
the overplus. 1736 Butler Afial u, vi. 299 To balance 
pleasure and pam so as to be able to say on which side the 
overplus is. 1875 Maine Hist lust 262 Ihe landlord is paid 
out of the proceeds The ovei plus is retumed to the tenant, 
fl’b catachr. That which lemaius in the mind, 
conclusion, Obs. 

1336 Boorde Let. in tntrod. Kumol. (1670) Forewords 58 
Vnto the tyme you haue seen them, & knowyng he ouerplus 
of my mynd 1547 ^ Erev. Health § 384 The ouerplus of 
jnyjiiynde m this matter ,I do commyt it to the industry 
of wyse & expert Phisicions. 

o. loosely. Excess, superabundance. 
xSgo B. Taylor Eldorado li. (1862) An idea of the 
splendid overplus of vegetable life within the tropics 1870 
hovfCLL Among my Els Ser. i (X873) 274 The imagination 
is so much m overplus, that thinking a thing becomes 
better than doing it. 

B. as odv. 01 predicate : In addition, in excess, 
besides, over. Now rare or Obs 

1388 WvcLiF Luke XI. 4z Netheles that that is ouerplus, 
5yne 3e almes, and lo ! al thingis ben cleene to 30U. i5(5o 
WHiTEHORNB Qrd. Souldfours (1573) 5 Parting the roote 
into 3, there remaynethe ouerplus onelye one. 1598 Amh- 


pnesi Controv, (Camden) II. 137 Wee adde this wishe over- 
plus that yow had not made this edicte 1606 Shaks Ant 
4 Cl IV VL 22 163s Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. Ded 11 9 
Whatever should be overplus or needless for the present day 
O, as adj in attnb. relation . Remaining over, 
additional, extra, surplus. 

1640 Easton Rec (1877) II. 51 Sargient Savage his demand 
to have the overplus land at Hogg Hand 1726 Berkeley 
Lei. toj'. Prior 24 Aug , Wks 1871 IV 133 Transmit the 
third part of the overplus sum to Swift and Company 
1883 W. Morris m Mackail Life (1899) II 107 If they can 
only learn the uselessness of mere overplus money. 
Overply (oa vojplai*), [Over- 2 7.] trans. 
To ply or exercise too much ; to exhaust by too 
mndi exercise. So 0‘verpli ed ppl. a. 

czdss Milton Sonn. Cyriack Skinner upon his ElvidnesSf 
The conscience , to have lost them overply'd In libertyes 
defence 1858 Nat Rev Oct. 490 Her overplied strength 
worn down by his children and the impossible problems of 
his house 1883 Kinclakb Crimea (1877) II xvi 270 He 
overplied the idea of discipline. 

Overpoise (du'vaapoiz), sb. [f next.] The 
act or fact of outweighing ; that which outweighs; 
‘preponderant weight’ (J.). 

1697 Dryden Georg (1721) Ded, 179 His Judg- 

ment was an Overpoize to his Imagination 184a Manning 
SertH, <1848) I xxtv. 361 In the concerns of ibis life, the 
lightest overpoise of probability determines our strongest 
resflutions. ZS56 Browning Leigh vii. 1056 ^he 
moths, with that great ovei poise of wings. 

Overpoise (duvoipox z), v. Forms* o, 6-7 
overpefee, (6 -peaze, -parse, 7 -peyse). 7-8 
-poize, (7 -poyse, 8 -poyze), 6- overpoise, [f. 
Over- 3, 22, 27 + Poise v (earlier petse).'] 

1 . trans. To weigh moie than, outweigh mostly 
fig. In quots. 1598, 1652 causalively. To make 
something outweigh (something else), 
a. tfxsssHARPsrxELDDzwrceiytf^i. Kr//(Camden)2i8Nor 
the man’s oath shall overpoise the woman’s denial 13^ 
J Dickenson Greene m Cone (1878) 133 To ouerMaze the 
leare of danger with the care of dutie 1652 H iL'Estrangd 
Amer. no Semes 12 Nor will the weight of Ins experience 
be overoeised by any. 


j 9 a:x8oa in EodenhanPs Belvedere 22 False faith is 
ouer-poisde with weakest weight, The ballance yeelds vnto 
the lightest feather. x6o8 Don & Cleaver Expos Prov. 
ix-x. 17 The game ,, wil counteruaile and ouei poise the 
losse. a 17H Run ChristopJal Poet Wks. 1721 1 . 438 One 
minute m my Jesu’s Arms Will an Eternity o'repoise Of 
your false Joys 1884 Bp. Thorold Yoke Christ 5 The 
joys of inatumony may be overpoised by its caies, 
b tntr. or ahsol. 

x6&4 T Hocicm Gods Decrees 245 The best deseiving, or 
whose merits overpoize, is chosen 17x7 Desagulilrs in 
Phil Trans XXX. S7S All the while the Plummet was 
falling, the Water descended rather than rose, and when 
the I^ad was at the bottom, the Water oveipoiVd 
t 2 , tram To overweight, weigh down, over- 
load {lit. and fig\ Ohs. 

1381 J. Bell Haddon's Aiisiu Osor 115 b, There was no 
mortal creature but was overpaised,and piessed doune with 
this heavy burden. 163s Mouiet St Bcnndt HcaltlCs 
Impioo (1746) 378 A full and troubled Body, over-poised 
with Varied and Plenty of Meats 
1 3 . To overbalance (m qiiol.^^.) Obs. 

1641 M, Frank Serm. 11, (1672) 534 If your honours puff 


you up, overpoise you 

OJver-poTe, v. [f. Over- 27 h Pole v.'\ 
Chiefly m pa. pple. over-poled. 

1 . trans. To furnish (hops, or a hop-ground) 
with too long a pole or poles. 

Z7Q7 Mortimer Ilush 135 The Hop will soon run itself 
out of heart if over-poled . moie especially be sure not to 
over-pole them for length the first Year Z758 R Brown 
Compi Fanner 11.(1760) 113 Neither can you expect a crop 
[of hops) from an ovcr-poled ground 
2 To pole (copper) too much in refining, so as 
to remove too much oxide and render it brittle. 

x86z J. Percy Metallurgy 274 One of the most charac- 
teristic laroperties of commercial overpoled copper is brittle- 
ness. 1890 Set Extracts 171 The terms, underpolmg, over- 
pohng, and tough pitch. Ihd., The removal of this small 
quantity of oxygen will suffice to lender copper overpoled 
and useless. 

Over-polemical, -popialar, etc • see Over-. 
’f'0’verpo*]aderat©,?7. Obs. 1 are Tooverweigh. 
X7M Greenwood m Phtl. Trans, XXXVI. 189 Being then 
in Mquilibno to so great a Degree of Exactness, that half 
a Gram would over-ponderate on either Side 

Oiver-po'puXate, v. [Over- 27, 22.] 

1 . trans To overstock with people, over-people. 
(Chiefly \Vipa pple) 

1870 Emerson 6oc, 4- Sold vU. 132 When Europe is over- 
populated, Amenca and Australia crave to be populated. 
1882 in A. R. Wallace Land National (ed 3) 83 By tneclear- 
ances one part is depopulated and the other over populated. 

2. To exceed m population. 

1868 Bushnbll Mor Uses Dark Th. vn 152 The new 
solidarity in good., will thus overpopulate and virtually live 
down the more corrupted families. 

So O'vor-population ; 0*ver-po*pmoui9 a. 
(whence 0‘vex-po p-alotLsness). 

1798 Malthus Popnt (1817) I. V. 117 Over-populousness 
would at all times increase the natural propensity of savages 
to war. *86a Roskin Vnto this Last 99 There is not yet, 
nor will yet for ^es be, any real over-population m the world 

Over-positive to Over-potent : see Over-. 
tOverpo'st,«^. Obs. [f. Over- 9 ^ Post v.I 
trans. To ‘ post * over ; to get over (the ground, 
or any matter) quickly and easily. 


1397 Shaks. 2 Hen /V, r. n 171 You may thanke the 
vnquiet time, for your quiet o're-posting that action 

O:ver-J) 0 't, [f Over- 27 + Por tj.J trans. 
To plant in too large a pot. 

x8a3 Greenhouse Comp. 1 . 170 Caution is necessary to avoid 
over-potling such kinds as grow in peat soil. 1897 Garden 
24 Jmy 63/1 Nothing is gamed by overpotting the plants. 

Overpour (-p6o*j), v. rare. [Over- 5 ] tram 
To pour over from one receptacle into another, 
transfer by or as by pouring, transfuse. 

X383 Lupton Thous Noiahle TJu v. g 84 (1595) T30 It is 
certain.. that daungerous and many effects,. are turned, or 
overpowred into bun. 

Over-power, sb rare. [Over- 29, 2 ] 

1 . (o ver-power ) Too gieat or excessive power 
1623 Bacon Ess , Viciss. Tkinp (Arb ) 574. When a State 

growes to an Ouer-power, it is like a gieat Floud, that will 
be sme to ouerflow. 

2 . (o*ver-pow er.) A superior or supreme power 

1887 H R Haweis Light o/Ages vi 176 No flight or fall 

of birds could take place without the ken and guidance of 
the ‘ Overpower*. 

Overpower (d^avojpauou), v. [Over- 22 b] 

1 ii^'ans. To overcome •with supenor power or 
force (physical or moral) ; to reduce to submission , 
to subdue, defeat, vanquish, master. 

XS93 Shaics Rich //, v i 31 The Lyon dying . . wounds 
the Earth, if nothing eke, with rage 'I’o be o're-powr’d. 
1639 Fuller Holy War iv. x (1840) 195 The Christians , . 
though overpowered in numbei, made a gieat slaughter of 
their enemies 1778 hfiss Burney Evelina (1791) li xxvi 
Z58 Mrs Selwyn quite oveipoweied me with the force of her 
arguments 1833 Macaulay Hist Eng xi. Ill 39 Those 
officers who attempted to restrain the iioteis were over- 
powered and disarmed 

2 . To rendei (a thing, agency, quality, etc., 
material or immaterial) ineffective or imperceptible, 
by excess of force or intensity, 

16415 Sir T Browne Puuci EP 4 Whether the efficacie of 
the one had not overpowied the penalty of the other, we 
leave it unto God X748 Gray Alliance 65 Can . suns 
O'erpower the fire that animates our fi nme ? 1806 A Hunti- r 
Cultna (ed 3) 187 Suong sauces that ovei power the natuial 
flavour of the fish X849 Macaulay //rjif Eng tv. I 463 Ail 
such sympathies were now overpowered by a stronger feeling. 

3 . To overcome by intensity (as fatigue, emotion, 
etc,), to be too intense or violent for, ‘be too 
much for ’ ; to crush, overwhelm. 

1667 Milton L vui 453 My earthly by his Heav’nly 
oveipowerd sunk down 1773 Sheridan Duenna tr 1, 
Lord t Loid ' lam afiaid I shall be overpowered with her 
beauty 1791 Mrs, RadcliffE Rom Forest i, The violent 
agitation of mind and fatigue of body, had overpovvered her 
strength 1832 Lytton Eugene A 11 iv, 'Inc shy and 
secluded student, whom it was lus object to da/zic and over- 
power 1881 Bisant & Rice Chapl of Pleet I 91 We 
might be overpowered with the giandcui of the house. 

Overpowering, ppl, a. [f. picc + -mo 2.] 
That overpowers; so powerful as lo subdue or 
overcome ; irresistible, overwhelming 
1700 Drydum Palamon ^ Arc i 235 SUuck blind with 
overpowering light he stood. 1884 A Paul Hist Reform 
v. xoiThe demand.. was too overpowermg to be success- 
fully resisted. 

Hence Overpoweringly adv.^ in an overpower- 
ing manner or degree ; irresistibly, overwhelm ingly 
x8x2 Examiner 7 Sept. 371/2 Overpoweringly droll x8a8 
Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. (1880) I in 153 Sleep comes on 
Mm overpoweringly. 1886 Symonds Renaiss It t Caik 
React (1898) VII, xiii 218 One of his overpowenngly virulent 
invectives 

Overpowr, obs f. Overpour, Overpower. 
Overpraise (^u’vwprJi’z), sb. [Over- 29 b ] 
Excessive praise; praise beyond what is deserved. 

1694 Dryden Lave TrvumpJiani r i, This over-piaise You 
give his worth, in any other mouth, Were villainy to me 
187s Emerson Lett ^ Soc Aims 1. 58 Our oveipraise and 
idealization of famous masteis. 

Overaraise (fl'“voipr?J*z), z/. [Over- 27] 
tram. To praise excessively ; to praise more than 
one deserves. 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) V. 339 It may wcl be hut 
Arthur ibofteoverpreised 1635 A Stauoud Fern Gloiy 
(i860) Ep Ded 60 As we cannot over-worihip the 'Irue 
Deity, so wee cannot ovcr-piaise a true Piety 1733 Pope 
Let to Swift Wks. 1751 IX 250, I like nuiLb betltr to be 
abused and half-starved, than to be so ovtr-praised and 
over-fed. X85B J B. Norton Topics xi6 Ihe Cdhipany’s 
petition appears to me to have been singuloily over-rated 
and over-praised 

So O’verprai'sed ppl. a . ; O’verpxai'sing vhLsb, 
axzas After R 86 He hit heueS to heie up mid ouer- 
preisunge & herunge 1667 Milton P L ix, 615 Sei^ent, 
thy overpraising leaves m doubt The vertue of that Fruit, 
in thee first prov’d 1826 Syd. Sahth Wks (1859) II. 106/a 
A very gieat blot in our over-praked criminal code 1863 
J, C Jeaffreson StrEverard's Dau , laz The rather mean 
and very much over-praised quality, called common-sense. 

Overpray: see Over- ii. 

Overpreacb. (ou vajprf*tJ), v [Over- i e, 23 ] 
1 . irayu. To preach above or beyond. 

1639 Gauden Tears Ch. i. xiv. zz7 Many of us so over- 
preached our peoples capacities, that [etc ). 

2 To overdo or exhaust with preaching. (Chiefly 

refl.) 

1865 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. s Dr Hook, was not present, 
having, as it was smd, * oveipreached himself 1809 Daily 
News xg May 9/3 Both, .had this in common that they 
would not *ovetpreacb' themselves— a vice into which 
apparently all modem preachers ..seem to fall. 



OVEEPBESS. 


OVEB-BATE, 


Over-precise, -pregnant, etc.: see 0\er-. 
Ovea^ress (^voipre's), v. Now somewhat 
rare. [app. ong. a variant of Oitbesb, repr. L. 
opprimSre , afterwards associated wnth more literal 
senses of Press %, with \arious senses of Over-.] 
L L irans. To oppress; to burden or afflict 
with severity or cruelty; to oppress beyond 
endurance 

xaSa WVC1.IF Gen. xlvii 13 In al the world breed lackide, 
and hungur oppresside fr' r ouerpressid] the erthe. 1496 
Deoes ^ Paup (W, de W ) \ir xx\ui 3tS/a 'Ihou shalt not 
therrore..ouerpresseb>ia with usur>e. 1525 Lp B&rscrs 
Froiss II. ]x\xui [Iwix ] 2-47 He wulde ouctpresse them 
with taxes and subt»>d>es. 1644 I^Iilton ^aptu Bucer 
Teiitiniontes, P Martyr, My mind is overpresseu with grief. 
*744 Eliza Hnwoop Fetuale Sped No 7 (174S) II 40 
Her heai t, overpressed beneath a w eight of anguish, refused 
its accustomed motion. 

t 2 . To press upon with physical force, so as to 
overthrow or overwhelm, Obs. 

X489 Caxtok Faytcs of A i 3a They ouerpresse and 
oueistep one ouer that other 1523 Ld Berners Froiss I, 
ccxxxvu 338 He was closed in amonge his eneni>es, and so 
sore ouerpressed that he was felled downe to the erthe 
x6» Braytom vm n6 His valiant Britans slaxne. 

(oVeprest with Roman power). 1654-^ Earl Orrery 
Pctrihen (1676) 680 He and all that followed him, over- 
pressed with multitudes were every one kill'd or taken, 
f 3 . To press down with a heavy weight; to 
owrburden, overload. Ohs 
tfi577 Gascoigne Flowers Wks (1587) 169, I sawe the 
boat was overprest. X634 Brereton Trau, 5 The ship .. 
was heavy laden with merdiants* goods, and more over- 
pressed with passengers 17x3 Swift -rl //ax Wki» 1733 111 
IT, 74 A pedlar overpress’d UnToadb upon a stall to rest. 

II 4 . ‘To overcome by entreaty; to press or 
persuade too much', rare. 
x8x8 in Todd (with no quotation). 

6 . To press or insist upon (a matter) unduly. 

1865 M. AR^OLD Fss Cnt x. (2875) 426 The motives of 
reward and punishment have come .to be strangely over- 
pressed by many Christian moralists MIod. He sometimes 
overpresses his point, 

6 To put too much pressure on (a person). 
x886 C Browke m Pall M all G 16 Sept. 11/2 To educate 
a half-starved child at all is to over-press it 
So O'verpxe ss sh. == Over-pressure ; O'ver- 
pre ssed, -pxe*st ppl, a , oppressed, overcrowded, 
etc. ; O vexpre ssixig vhU sb. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Ilttsh. § 51 For fcare of raurtheryng or 
ouer ptessyng of their felowes axs 85 Sidney Arcatiia 
(1622) 272 Care vpon care To ooer-pressed breasts, more 

§ neuou5 waighL 1846 E Forbes Let. in Wilson & Geikie 
fern xii (x 85 x) 394 This weather, and the overpress of 
work impOTe a fair recovery, 1871 Daily News 6 Jan,, 
Horses which had succumbed under oveipress of work. 

t Overpre'SSOr. Obs. fare, [f prec., after 
oppressor J An oppressor. 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit l 352 Fitz Stephen calleth 
him Vtolentus Cantu inctfbatQr^ that is, the violent over- 
pressor of Kent. 

0 ‘ve 3 >pre'SSlire. [Over- 29 b, c.] Excessive 
pressure ; the act of pressing or fact of being pressed 
too hard (esp with study or intellectual work). 

1844 Vicars God in Mount 147 Bemg forced at last . by 
o^er.pressu^e of numbers. 18^ Ht. Martineao Moral u 
37 The over-pressure of the people upon its food X899 
Allbutfs Sysi Med VII. 470 Overpressure in education 
has also been alleged as a factor. 
aiinb. X884 Knight Diet Mech. Suppk, Overpressure 
Vah/ef a valve which opens when a predetermined pressure 
111 a boiler has been reached. A Safety Valve. 

O verpri:ce. ? Obs. [Over- 29 d ] Excess of 
price ; an excessive pnee. 

xtfaa Malynes Ahc. Law-Merch. 247 Omitting to reckon 
the oue^rices, which were made and gotten by the sale 
thereof in forraine countries. 1680 Otway Orphan il iv, 
Pride,. will usurp a little, Make us Pay over-price xyoa 
Farquhah Twin-Rivals i, u, My assiduity beforehand was 
an overprice. 

So O ver-pxi*oed « having too high prices. 
x88x A. Knox New Playgr. Over-populated, over- 

priced Hustapha 

1 0 'ver-pxi*de. Obs. rare. [Over- 29 d.] 
Excessive pride 

a xzifsProv ASyred s86 in O. £ Misc. xzo Idelschipe and 
ouer prute )iat lereh yong wif vuele ))ewes. 1484 Caxton 
Fatbits qfAwan xxvi, I Imowe wel thy ouer pryde 

O'verprmt, [Over- 19.] «Oefpbinij^. 

1892 Ch. Tunes ii Mar 243/2 The paper sent to you was 
only an overprmt from the * Archaeologia * 1898 R. C. 

Clethan iitile) Noteson the Defensive Armour ofMedieval 
Times. Overprint from the Archaeologia Aehona, Vok xx, 
0 .'ver-pri*nt, 2^. Photogr. [Over- 26.] trafis. 
To print (a positive) darker than it is intended to be. 

1853 Fasmty Herald 3 Dec. 3x0/2 He must over-pnnt, or 
allow the positive to become very much darker than he 
intends It to be when finished, as in the. .fixing, itvrill become 
much lighter. x86t Phoiogr News Aim. in eVnr. Se. {fi 1865) 
I X55/2 It IS necessary that the pnnts be considerably over- 
printed. 

Overprize (-pr^i'z), "o. [Over- 25 , 22.] 

L trans. To pnze, esteem, or value too highly ; 
to over-estimate, overrate. 

1589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 15 You, like Midasses, 
haue ooerpnsed his musick. x 5 ^ Bp Fatkick Ptlgr. 
xw. (1668) 191 Overprizing what they have already acquire, 
riieymakeno furdiersear^. vj^i Yotwe Resigmiton j. xlvi, 
Blind Error Bids us for ever Pams deplore; Oor Pleasures 
overprue. 18x3 Coleridge Remorse x. 11, i am much be- 


sir 

bolden to j our high opinion, Which so o’erprizcS my light 
services. 

2 To exceed or surpass in value. Chs or atek. 

*593 Ik IlvuNCb Parihtn. Madrigal win, Those Irtsses, 
whose train Apollo's locks did overpn/e x6io Siivks 
Temp I li 93 That, which hut by bcuig •■o rctirM Ore 
priz’d all popular rate 1669 Lthi kfugf ^ m v 1, 
Theite tears which for me juu shed, O'erpiizc the blood 
which I for >ou have bkd. 

Hence Oveipzizer, one who overpnzes. 

1611 Shed Hist Gt But \iu in. § xs 3S3 To ojnuict 
the>>e his fawning ouer-pnzers. 

O ve3>produ'ce, 2^. [0 \er- 27.] tram.^Q 
produce (a commodity) in excess of the demand or 
of a defined amount, 

1894 H D Lloyd Wealth Comnvw. 155 If the owner 
of a well over-produced only the one hundredth of a barrel, 
he got a notice to go slower 1899 Daily News 24 Apr 3/4 
Pig iron has been over-produced in recent y ears. 

O'veivprodxixtioii. [Over- 29 b.] Excessive 
production ; production in excess of the demand. 

x8z2 Cobbctt Weekly Reg. g Mar 607 You insist upon 
over-production 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ in. xiv, Over- 
production has two meanings, it may either signify that 
commodities produced cannot be sold at remunerative prices, 
or It may signify that commodities are produced which are 
really not wanted. 

Over-prolix, -promise, -prone: see Over-. 

O'ver-proof, a. (sb.) [Over- 32.] That is 
‘above proof'; containing a larger proportion of 
alcohol than that contained m pioof-spirit : see 
Proof. Also e/lzpl as sb. ^ over-proof spirit. 

1807 T Thomson Chem. II. 390 The strength of spirits 
stronger than proof, or over-proof as it is termed. X840 
Dickens Bam Rm^ liv, Show us the best— the very lest 
—the over-proof that you keep for your own dnnking. Jack I 

O'Tex-propO'rfdon, sb. [Over- 29 c.] Ex- 
cessive proportion; excess ^one thing in propor- 
tion to another. 

x666 S. Parker Free ^ Imparl CeHsure(sifei') 143 By the 
Over-proportion of one of them [Pleasures against Alisery], 
he may rate the value of himself 1805 R W Dickson 
Prod. Agrtc I 291 The over-proportions of moisture. 

So O ver-propo rtion v. irans.^ to make or esti- 
mate in excess of the true proiJortion ; O'ver-pzo- 
portionate, -propo'ztionated, -propo xtiimed 
adjs.^ that IS above the proper or ordinary propor- 
tion, excessive, disproportionate; O vex-propo'r- 
tLonately adv^ in excessive proportion, out of 
proportion to something. (All rrife or Obs) 

x&fa Fuller Holy ^ Pray Si. iv \ui 303 He that should 
have guessed the bigne^se of Alexander^ souldiers by their 
shields left in India, would much overproportion their true 
creatnesse 1647 H, hloBC SorigM Soul To Rdr 7/3 Would 
It not be an overproportionatetf engine’ t66z — Pbilos 
JVmt. Pref, Gen, (1712) 11 Where men have an over-pro- 

g irlioned 2 eal for or against such Things in Religion. 1671 
REW Anat. Plants 1 i 20 The Parenchyma .ibsofar over- 
proportionate, as to make at least nine Tenths of the whole 
Lobe. 1676 H, More Ruuarks 165 A greater sign that there 
is no such Tension than that in the Pump should he so over- 
proporhonately tended. 1697 Coludr Ess. Mot. Suhj i. 
(1709) 2^1 Misapprehensions conveyed into them by over- 
proportioned Respect 

O'ver-prOTl’d, a. [I^ate OE ofer-pr&t' see 
Over- 28 ] Too proud ; excessively proud, 
a logo Ltber Sciniill. Ivim (i88g) 183 Willa on him ’sjdf 
oferprut ys 1340 Hampole Pr Consc, 580 Whar-for I hald 
a man noght witty pat here es over prowde and ioly. 1598 
Nobody ^ Someb. in Seh Shahs. (1878) 1 . 3x3 Insulting, 
over-proude, ambitious woman. x 5 o 6 Skaks. Tr ^ Cr ir. 
iiL 132 We thinke him oner pioud. And viwler honest 

Over-prove, -provoke, etc. : see Over-. 
t Overpary*, V. Obs. rare [Over- 7 ] trans. 
To look over pryiogly ; to examine inquisitively. 
1566 Drant HoracCi Sat, iv Cb, Not TjgiUe nor such 
alecunners my workes do overprye xS9 ® Greene Never 
too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII 48 When my father Uke Argos 
setteth a hundred eies to oueipry my actions. 

O'ver-pryingf, a. [Over- 28 b ] Excessively 
prying ; too inquisiUve 

Fuller Cfi HisU ix. il § ax It is a bad signe, when 
subpiaous pemons are ovei-preym^ to know the windowi^ 
doors,., and^contrivances of their neighbours houses. 

Over-public, -puissant, etc. : see Over- 28. 
1 0 *ver-pTl*lL Obs. [Over- 29 b.] An ex- 
cessive or too strong pull ; excessive extortion, 
x6x5 T. Adams White DevtUsi To racke the poore with 
over puls, al (but Devils) hold monstrous. 
O-TerpU'uisE (-pomij), v [Over- 27.] /; ans. 
To punisn to excess or more than one deserves. 
atbt^ W, Whateley I xix. (1640) 224 For his 

infenoatb he is likely tyrannicaf and cares not ho w he over- 
punisheth them. 1823 De Quincey Lett on Edtte. L Wks, 
i860 XIV. 9 The evil is overpunisbed by the mortifications 
which attend any such juvcmle acts of presuciphOR, 

Overpuppy, v . ; see Over- 22 b, 
Orver-puTckarSe^ [Over- 26.] irans. 
To purchase at too high a pnee ; to buy too dear, 
1631 Fuller Abel Redtv. (1867) IL 8a Unwilling to over- 
pur^ase his safety at the price of a h e. X703 Coluer Ess. 
Mor. Sub; 11 hyog) zpx He that buys his Satisfacbon at 
the Expence of Dutyand Discredon, is sure to over-purchase. 
So O ver-pti*rchft8e sb. 

1697 Collier fmmor Stage (1698) x6i Mirth at the 
expence of Virtue is an Over purcha^. 
dvmu't j V. Sc. and north, died. [Over- 4.] 
brans. To throw off, ‘get over*, recover from. ^ 
f 1400 Desfr. Troy 160 His pride well ouerput, past Into 


clJe. xsStf Dun\tm ]\pos. (Surtce',1 318 The said Luke 
md aike him how ht did he answc ircd, * Siirc sitke, but I 
hope to Go<i to overputt it', 1735 Rvmsvy Gent Sheyk v, 
i, Alake ' I’ll never Iks mj’sell again; I’ll ne’er olrput it. 
X825-80 Jaaiilsov, Toourput^ to recover fruui, to ^t the 
better of; applied to dheaNeor evil 
So t Ovcrpwttiii^ vhl. sb. (m Hunting) ^ lunning 
bejond the proper point, so as to lose the scent. 
xsgoCocKAiSB Treat Ilunttrtg I) ivb, At cucry ouer putting 
off the hounds, or small stop, euery huntsman . ought to 
lA^gin hib rechate, and . the hounub will be m full chase 
againe. 

Over-q.Tia*ntity. [Over- 19.] Quantity in 

excess, surplus amoimt. 

^ 1396 Bacon Max Com. Law v. (1636) 26 The overquantity 
it> not forfeited 1669 Woblidce Syst Agrtc. (x68il 83 Till 
the over quantity of the Soil in the Pit oblige huu to 
remove It x8osR W ViLKiiOS Protl. Agrtc I 28s It may 
exist in such owr-ciuantitits aj> to prove highly injunoos. 
Over-quarter, -queatli ; see Over-. 
t Over-qua’t, v. Obs [f. Over- 27 + Quat v.i) 
trans To oppress with too much food ; to over- 
fill, glut. 

a xa5p Oivl Night 333 Mid este jiu mist over-quatie, 
And over-fulle makeh wlatie. 

tOverq'Qe’U, v Obs. [Over- ai.] trans. 
To quell, crush, overcome, overpower, subdue. 
c X4SO 6t, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6301 When he wakend, sone 
he feld pat a serpent him our qweld ; his nek full' sare it 
grcp>d z^ig-6s Stlrnhold & H. Ntwe diimtiiSt The 
Gentiles to illuminate, And Sathan overquell 1604 Edmonds 
Obsero Caesars Comm. 97 Much to be pitied, Uiat vertue 
bhould at any time be ouerquelled with a greater strength. 
[Cf. ‘ Oiterquairdy Overrun, as with wriaia ’ (Jtun.) ] 

Overquelm,-qwert . seeOvERi^ HE]hM,-THWART, 
OTBi^qui’ck, a. [Oyer- 28.] Too quick. 
So O vec-qui'oUy adv , too quickly, too readily. 

*538 Starkey England l iv 132, 1 smnewhat feare that wc 
adm> t ouer*qu>kly thes fauqs m the Church 1560 Daus 
fct.Shxdands Comm 6b, He grauuteth that he was ouer 
quicke. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exf Nat Philos, n it x66 
The fire , must be kept pretty quiciq and yet not over- 

S lick, least the oyle boil over 1859 Tennynon Vwien 724 
verquick art thou To catch a loatmy plume foU'n from the 
wing Of that foul bird of rapme. 

Over-race, v . : see Over- 27. 
tO:reasra’ck, v. Obs p Over- 37 + Rack 
2^.3] trans. To rack or stiam to excess, to over- 
strain. Hence f O ver-ra'cked ppl. a. 

Nashe Pref, Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)8 So shoulde 
their ouer rackte Rhelhonqite, thelroniuill recreation 

of the Reader. 1598 Sylvester Dh Barias ir. i 1, Eden 293 
A drooping life, and over racked brain a x6a5 Beaunl ^ 
Fl. Fmihfut Friends m. 1, I’m over-racked with expecta 
tion Of the event. 

Over-rack, vanant of Ovrb-bakb v. 
Overrad(de, obs, pa. L and pple. of Overkead 
Overrade, -raid, obs pa. t of Override. 
Over-raft, -raght, obs pa t of Overreach. 
t Over-rai’se, v. Obs. [Over- i (b).^ trans. 
To raise or exalt over or above. 


a X3P0 Cursor M 3373 (Cott.) par sal pi nam ouerraised be. 
t Qver-ra*ke| ©. Nceut. Obs. Also 7 -ruck, 
[f. Over- 5, 10 + Rake z/.i] irans. To rake or 
sweep over, or from end to end. said of waveij 
breaking over or of shot traversing a ship, 

1599 E Wright Voy. m Arb. Corner III 389 The raging 
waves .over-raked the waist of the ship. 1634 Opt. Smith 
Virginia $6 Such mighty waues ouenacked vs m that Ninall 
barge Ibid x»8 ffhe Spaniards] followed with their great 
Ordnance, that many times ouerracked our ship 1706 
Phillips s.v, The Waves are said to over-rake a Snip, 
when they break in and wmsh her from Stem to Stern, or 
fxoin one end to the other. 1867111 Smyih Word-bk 

Over-range, v. : see Over- 9. 

O’ver-ra'uk, a. [OE. oferranc. see Over- 28,] 
Too rank or vigorous in growth ; too gross. 

a 1033 Wolfstan Horn, vl (Napier) 46 God reafian ketefi 
eowere dohtraheora. gyria and to oferrancra heafodxewmda, 
01x568 Ascham Scholem, (Arb.) 113 If Osonus would teaue 
of his ouer rancke ra^ ling agauiNt poore Luther. x6og 
Drayton Leg T. CromweU exvii, Things ouer ranck doe 
neuer kindly beare, As m the come the fluxure when we 
see Fill but the straw when it ^ould feed the eare. X689 
Swift Ode to W. Sancrofi v, Our B^tish soil is over rank, 
and breeds Among the noblest flowers a thousand TOis’nous 
weeds. X7xa Mortimer Hnsb, 11 228 If your [Hopj Ground 
..be apt to produce over-rank Binds. 

Hence O ver-za nkiiess. 

i6a6 Bacon Syhja § 670 Over-Ranknesse of the Come, 
Which they use to remedy, by Mowing it alter it is come 
up ; Or putting Sheepe into it. 1707 Mortimer Hmb. 
(1721) 1 . 8z Wheat, about the latter end of October is best 
[sowed] because of preventing the over-rankness of it. 

0 ‘ver-ra'Sh« a. [Over- 28 ] Too rash. 

XS54 jn HoIInshed Chron. HI. xxtys Forgiue St forget 
my ouermsh boldnesse. a Govce Comm. Heb. xj. 32 
Jephthah’s vow is on nil sides granted to be over-rash. 

^ O ver-ra sUv adv. 

a x553 Gouge Comm. Heb. xl 35 Not over-ra^Iy to censure 
them. x8x8 Scott Hrt Midi, xliv, Marriage .over-rashly 
coveted by professors, and specially by young ministeca 

0 'ver*ra:t 6 f sb. [Ovrb- 2911, 19.] a. An 
excessive rate. b. An extra rate. 

x6a4 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, Which might witness for 
me, At what an over-rate I had made purchase Of her long* 
wish'd embraces. x68a J. Collins Salt tn Eng. 94 To whiw 
may be added the Overrate and profit In Foreign Countries 
1757 Jos. Harris Coins 11. rii $ 35 Silver bullion will get up 
as much above com, os this over-rate amounts ta 
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OVBB-REFIWE, 


OVERRATE. 

Overrate v, [Over- 26, 27.] 

irms. To rate too highly or above the real value 
or amotmt, to over-estimate i to give to (coins) 
a forced currency as legal tender beyond the in- 
trinsic value 

i6n Shaks. CymS* x. iv 41 Sir, you o're rate my poor© 
kindnesbe. (CamdenJ t 226 Essex House 

is now to be sold, & valued at about 7000/ it seemeth to 
me not to be overrated. 1788 J Ammons' Dehiteaied 248 
Its population has been greatly over-rated. 18^8 Ld. St 
Leonards Handy-B/t Prop Lem xx 15s In disposiug of 
your residue, neither overrate nor underrate its value, 
b To assess too highly for rating purposes. 

1884 Sir E, Fry in Law Pep, 13 Q. Bench Div. 376 A 
person who considers that he nas been overrated by the 
quinquennial list. 

So O'verTa'ted pfi, a,, 0 *verra*tlujr^^f* sd ^ppl a, 
1389 Warner Ai^ JSftgit Prase Add (1612) 339 I he re- 
pentant payment of mine oucr-rated pleasure. 1651 Hobbes 
Leznatft, it xwii. 154 A foolish over rating of their own 
worth 1790 Beatson ATav ^ Mil Mem, I 30 In regard to 
overrated and unjust claims, 1804 Anna Seward Mem 
Dantnit 114 A convalescent, full of ovenating thank- 
fulness to Miss S for the offer she had made. 1879 M, 
Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 208 Horace Walpole pro- 
nounces him a much overrated man 

Over-rational, -ravished! see Over-. 
Over-rauoht, -raught . see Overreach v, 
Overreachi vgirllj), sb [f, next,] 

1 . A reaching over some thing or person, b. 
Too great a reach, stretch, or strain, an excessive 
reach, c Exaggeration. 

1536 J. Heywood Spider 4- F, hex, 116 An ouer-rech 
aboue the weake wutes cure X644-7 Cleveland Char 
Land, Diurtu Poems (1677) loi It 13 like over-reach of 
Language, when every Quack must be called a Doctor 
1813 Sporting Ma^ XLVf ai In an over-iea^by Hurmer 
a close took place, and Harmer was thrown 

2 . In reference lo a horse : The act of sti iking 
one of the fore feet with the corresponding hind 
foot ; the injury so caused. (Cf. Overreach v, 4.) 

1607 Topscll Fonr^, Beasts (1658) 309 If he halt , in the 
heel, as by o\er reach or otherwise, then he will tread most 
on the toe. Ihid, 313 An upper attaint, oi over-reach, upon 
the back smew of the shanke, somewhat above the joynt 
*735 Bitrdon Pocket Farrter 12 If your Horae is Lame, 
occasion’d byan over-reach of his Hind-Foot 1737 Bracken 
/''V in lety Impr, (1757) IL aio A Horse is said to have cot 
an Over-reach when he has cut his Foie-heel with the Pmnt 
of his Hind shoe. X900 Trans HighL ^ Agnc Soc 275 
Some writers confine the term ‘ over-reach \ to that form in 
winch the hmd foot over-reaches the fore one to such an 
extent as that the toe of the hind shoe comes m contact 
with the heel or the hollow of the heel of the fore-limb 

3 . An act of oveneaching in dealing \ the gaming 
of an advantage by deception. (Cf. next, 6.) 

xfirg Chapman Odyss, xiir, 423 Ihou still-wit-varylng 
wretch! Insatiate In over-reaches! 2859 ^ Ciiadw/czc 
L^e pe Foe vj 323 No possible overreach could, , be perpe- 
trated on the other 

Overreach (duvajrftj), v. Also in p>es t 
+ -reche, -retoUe, -reke, -reik , pa t, and ppls, 
-reached; also f-raght, -rauoht, -raught, -raft, 
etc. . see Reach v, [Over- 5, 14, 9, 13, 21, 23, ] 

1 . tiam. To reach or extend over or beyond j 
to rise above ; to stretch beyond m space or time. 

ax^oo Cursor M,j838 (Cott.) pe hei«t fell Pat was our- 
quare pe flod ouer xaght [v r, -ra^t] seuen eln and mare. 
*39® Spenser F Q v xii, 30 Her bauds were foule and 
durtie, never washt In all her life, with long nayles over- 
raught 1610 Mahicham Masterp, 11 clxvii 478 His vpper 
teeth will ouerreacb, and hang ouer his nealher teelh. 
a XW7 Hale Print Ong, Man ii lu 144 That number 
will arise to above 40000 Years, which will over-reach the 
Creation of Mankind, 1793 Beddoes Math Fvtd 2a The 
other end will neither over-reach uox fall short of the other 
end of the lower 1890 Abp Benson in Lije II 293 They 
did realise tliat there was a knowing and a thinking which 
far oveireached themselves 

2 To reach or get at (a person, etc.) over an 
intervening space, to get within reach of; to over- 
take, come up with, attain to. Now dial. 

ouer relce Wit suerd he sal apon him wreke, emo R, 
Brunnb Chton (1810) 270 Alle to i^de he brouht, Kt his 
Galeie ouer rauht %axi^ MoHe Arth. 1508 Raunsone 
me resonabillye ^ I may ouer-reche, Aftyre my renttez 
in Home may redyly forthire. 1596 Spenser F Q vi. in. 
so 30 that at length, after long weary chace, .He over 
raught him x^a Shaks Ham 111.1, 17 Certaine Players 
We cue-wrought on the way. 1748 Anson's Voy iii. viii. 
379 Mr. Ai^n oveireached the galeon, and lay on her bow 
*874 G. Macdonald Malcolm I, v. 34 The rising tide 
™ci overreacimd and surrounded her, 1883 Mucklbbackit 
^ymes 233 (E D- D ), I overreached the couple, just as 
were passing though the first gate beyond the viUage. 

T D. 1 0 overtake, overpower. Obs, 

^ the buerne .. 

Querraght hym full roidly, reft hym his swerd, C1430 Free- 
tHMonry 114 But he be unbuxom to that craft, Or with 
falss^ed ys over lafc 1513 Douglas ^nets v. vt. wa War 
jiocht the Sara mirfortoun me ourraucht Quhilk Salyus 
betyde? 1^ K Bay Eftg, Secretary i. (1625) 59 Ouer- 
raacnea with the tediousnesse of the enterpnse. x6a8 
Wks. (1711) 163 So did. [they] 
find themsdves surprised and over reach’d with unexpected 
and inexj^ressible joys. 

i*c, tnir^ To reach over or across a boundaTv . 
to encroach. Obs, 

f 374 And if I repe, ouer-reche 

t with her sykel pat 

* ne sewe neuie. 


8. imns. To extend or spread over (something) 
so as to cover it. Also absol. or znir, (Over- p ) 
7/2X400 Morie Aft/u 921 pey roode by pat ryver, pat 
t3mnyd so swyth& pare pe rsmdez oiterrechez with realle 
bowffhez 1565 Jewel Feply Harding (1611) 184 The 
Empire of Rome, which then oueireached a great part of 
the world 1643 Baker Chron n 73 All favouis from the 
King and Queene must passe by him, and the extent of his 
power over-reacheth all the Coimcell. 2838 Maurice Kingd 
Christ II 14 This book should overreach the feelings, 
notions and decisions of each particular mind. 

4 hitr. Of a horse or other quadruped : To bring 
a hind foot against tlie corresponding fore foot in 
walking or running ; esp to strike and injure the 
heel of the fore foot with the hind foot. (Cf. 
OvBRftEAOH 3.) b Also, generally, to bring a 
hiiid foot m front of or alongside a fore foot. 

xgaa [see Ovcrbeaciiing vhl si] 1589 R Harvey PI 
Pere, 5 Ahorse may ouer reach in a true pace, idoi Holland 
Pliny I 3SO Lions and Camels only keep pace m their 
march, foot by foot, that is to say, they neuer set Iheir left 
foot before Iheir right, nor oaer-reach with it. 1706 Phillips, 
To Over-rcathj to hit the Fore-feel with the hmder, as 
some Horses do 1737 Bracken Farrieiy Impr (1757) 11 
48 They aic also apt to ovei -reach, or hit their Hmd Shoes 
against their Fore-bhoes 
fc t 7 ans (from b.) Ohs. 
i6x5 SuRFL & Maukh Country Fanne 693 The elder 
Harts in their gate doc neuer ouer reach the foimer foot 
with the hinder but it is not so in young Harts, for they m 
their gate doe ouer-reach and set the hinder foot more 
forward than the fore foot, after the manner of the ambling 
Mule 

6. To reach beyond, to oveishoot (a mark, etc.). 

1540 CovERDALE Fruu/, Less V Wfcs. (Parker Soc) I. 414 

Whereas there be some men which overreach and go beyond 
this mark 1877 Baring-Gould Mysi Suffering 79 The 
infant will grasp at the moon and overreach an apple. 

0 . To gam an advantage over, get the belter of, 
outdo ’ a. in early use, in a neutral sense ; h. now 
always in a bad sense; to circumvent, outwit, 
cheat in dealing 

a. 1377 Hanmer AnCs Eccl Hist (x6xg) 240 How he over- 
reached iheir sleights and subtle combats, <7x590 Greene 
Fr, Bacon x 82 Think’st thou with wealth to ovei reach 
me? 1623 Bingham Xenophon 46 It behoueth vs to be no 
more ouerreached by them 170a Penn m Pa, Hist Sec 
Mem IX. 172 Watch him, out wit him, and honestly ovei- 
reach him 

b. 1596 Spenser F Q \y 11. 10 Foi that false spright, 
Was so expel t in every subtile slight, That it could over- 
reach the wisest eaithly wight x6xi Bible i Thess. iv 6 
That no man goe beyond and defraud his brother Marg , 
Or, oppresse, or, ouerreach 1727 De Foe Syst Magic i, iv. 
(1840) ti8 An evidence how shrewedly the Devil oven cached 
mankind. 1734 Fielding Jonathan WM 11. 11, He never 
made any bargain without over-reaching (or, m the vulgar 
phrase, cheating) the person with whom he dealt 1848 Mill 
Pol Ecou r. vii § 5 (1876) 68 There is in all rich communities, 
a pi edatory population, who live by pillagingor over-reaching 
other people 

7 . rejl. To reach, stretch, strain oneself, or ad- 
vance beyond one's strength, beyond one's aim, etc. 

a 1368 Ascham Scholem, ii (Arb ) og Some men of our 
time, haue so ouer reached them semes, in making trew 
difference in the poyntes afore rehearsed. 1607 Beaum & 
Fl, Woman-IIatervi li. Prove it again, sir , it may be your 
sense was set too high, and so over-wrought itself z6fo 
Wood Lt^ 16 July (O. H S ) HI 306 A teirible fit of the 
ctampe above the ancle., occasion’d by over retching my 
self i886 Qualtrough Boat Sailer's Man 138 A common 
error wiien working to windward in a race for the purpose 
of rounding a weather mark-boat, is for a boat to oveneach 
xicrsclfl 

b. and inir with admixture of sense 6. 

1389 Warner ^ /A Eng v xxii 99 The Parasite doth 

ouer-reach, And beares away the game. 1727 Gay Fables 
*• 3CXVIL JO But all men over-readi m trade x^7 James 
y Marston ffallx^ The first thing that excited suspicion 
m my mind that I had overreached myself 1855 Macaulay 
5CV III 566 Their cupidity overreached itself 
1839 Thackeray Vtr^n, xii, Tis known that American folks 
have become perfectly artless and simple m later times, and 
“2^0 overreach, and are never selfish now. 

T Iraits, ? To turn over and examine , to over- 
haul, Obs, 

c X400 Destr Troy Prol 69 The whiche bokes barely bothe 
M bai were, A Romayn ouereaght & right horn hym-seluyn, 
That Cornelius was cald *5*3 Douglas ASmis vi iv. ^6 
Ane hiddeous gnp [mliur] with busteous bowland beik 
His maw [jecur] immortale doith pik and ourreik. 

8. mlK To reach too fax {ht, and /^.) ; f to go 
beyond limits, go to excess; to exaggerate (obs,\ 

<*iSfi8 Ascham Scholem, n. (Arb.) 116 They will sonest 
ouer mach m taulke, and fardest cum hehinde in writme. 
1600 Holland Lviy x xxx. 374 But some have overrea^ed 
a little, iSc wntten, that the enemies were 40330 foot, and 
460OT horse strong. X819 Willet Hexcpla Datttel 311 The 
first account commeth short..so the other ouerreacheth 
aboue 60 yeares. 1^8 CmLLiNGW.ie^Ijv i vii 83 c. 
^8 You overreach in saying they cannot 1896 Daily iYeSS 
0 Aug 7/g A small hoy overreached and fell from an orna- 
mental bridge into the stream. 

ft), irans. To exaggerate, overrate. Obs, 

16x0 Bp Hall Apol Browmsts § 55 That this Leprosie 
mfects all persons and things is shamefully ouer-reacht. 1822 
Peterkin Hides i6o (E. D D.J His Lordship’s rents are over- 
reatched m the last valuation- 

c. trans. To stretch out (an arm, etc.) too far 

®4i/* She * over-reached’ her nght 
arm and felt pain in the shoulder, 

Overrea-clier. [£ ptec. + -bbI.] One who 
or that which oveneaohes. fft- Onewho exag- 


gerates ; hence (in Puttenham) = HYPERBOLE, b. 
One who gets the better of another by craft or 
fraud, c. A horse that overreaches (see prec 4). 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poeste iii xvul (Arb.) 202 The 
figure which the Greeks call Htperbole^ the Latines De~ 
vienitens or the lying figure, I for his immoderate excesse 
cal him the ouer reacher. 1589 R. Harvey PI, Perc (1590) 
ti Is theie no penaltie to represse such laujsh ouerreacners 
as offer legends of lies to the presse? x6xx Cotgr , Surpre. 
nenr^ ouerreacber, cheater, cousener, craftie dealer 1879 
Farrar St, Paul II 67 Nor thieves, nor over-reachers, nor 
drunkaids, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 
OverreaxhixL^, vhl, sh, [f. as prec. + -ing k] 
The action of Ovebbeach v in its vaiious senses, 
13*3 Fitzherb Hmb § 113 Atteynt is a sorance, that 
commeth of an ouer rechyuge. 1573 Tusser Hush £p to 
W. Paget 11 It At first for over reaching, And lack of taking 
hid, ^ x8o7 Markham Caval, ii. (1617) 83 Over-reachmg is a 
fault incident to young horses, weake horses and euill trotting 
horses X76&-74 Tucker Li Nat (1834) II 321 Quarrels, 
thefts, over-reachings, amours, and partimities among them. 

attnb, 1875 Knight Die/ mech ^Over-reaching ahnee^ 
an attachment to the leg or foot of a horse to prevent the catch- 
ing of the toe of the hmd foot upon the heel of the fore foot 

OyerreaxhiBg, ppl, a, [f. as prec. + -i»a 2.] 
That overreaches , reaching or extending over; 
cheating ; ^ exaggerating {obs ), 

*579 Fulke HesktndsParl 340 He must note an hjmeibole 
or oueireaching speach m this sentence. 1803 Sir R Wilbra- 
HAM Jml (1902} 59 By reason of her great leading and over- 
reaching experience 1782 Miss Burney Ccctlta ix 1, The 
character of Briggs, rapacious, and over-reaching. x8go 
L C. D’Oylc Notches isg Not a breath swayed the over- 
reaching pines upon the silent cliffs. 

So Overrea chingly adv,, Overrea clrmsTness. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps xxxv 9 Although hee speakc 
overreachingly x6xi Cotgr , CautelcusemenU .cunningly, 

. craftily, deceitfully, ouerreachingly 

Over-read (-rfd), v, [OE. oferrdidait*, see 
Over- 16, 20, 22, 33 ] 

1 trans To read over, read through ? Obs, 
ciooo /Elfric Horn, (Th) I 166 0&J?®t we Ifone traht 
mid Godes i^L>le oferraidan ma^on — Giam xxviii, {Z ) 
ijSPe) lego 1C ofms&de c t3!js 6 1 , Augustin iiaz in Horstm. 
AHcngl Leg (1878) 8x No mon miht’ His bokes alle ouer- 
lede. 1390 Gower Conf, 1. 191 Sche tok the lettres whiche 
he hadde, Fro point to point and overradde 1509 Barclay 
Sl^p ofFolys (1570) Let euery man beholde and ouei- 
lede this Booke x6ox Shaks yul tT in 1 4 Trebomus 
doth desire you to ore read (At your best leysure) this his 
humble suite X648 Hlrnilic llespet , Dep Gd Dsemon, 
Nothing now but lonely sit, And ovei -lead what I have writ, 
f 2 'j’o read over again, re-iead Obs, 

<71489 CJaxton Blanchardyn xxxvi 135 All yiiough she 
red and ouered the sayd letleis 1638 Earl of Cork m 
Ltsmore Papers (18S8) Sei 11 III, 255 He told me, he had 
read, and overread them, and weighed euery word in them 
+ 8. To exceed or outdo m reading Obs, ran. 
1651 Shirley To Edmund Presiwtth^ When you spealc 
your own free muse, My admiration over-reads my eye 
4 rejl. and tntr. To read too much, to injure 
oneself with too much reading. 

180S H K. White Let to Neville White x6 Dec., I have 
over-iead myself and I find it absolutely necessary lo take 
some relaxation 1884 G, Allen Philistm I, 129 To let him 
run the chance of over-reading himself. 

So O ver-xea d (-red) ppl, a,, that has read too 
much ; + Overrea'dex, one who peruses. 

c X449 Pecock Repr 1, xx, 330 Of tho bokis the ouerreder 
and atlentiif studier 1545 I^aynold Byrih Mankynde 
Prol Bj, The vtihte & pioffet whiche niaye ensue, to the 
dylieent and attentyfe ouerreader therof 1889 Academy 
4 May 305/1 For him, as for few in this overread age, 
literature meant the time-tested masterpieces x^s R. lb 
Gallienne in Westm, Gag, 22 Oct. 2/1 An age that h over- 
read and over-fed. 

Over-realism ; see Over- 29 c. 
O:ver-rexkon, v. [Over- 2/, 22.] 

1 . trans. To redcon, calculate, 01 estimate in 
excess ; to overestimate. Also absol, 
a 1846 J, Gregory Terrestr Globe Posthuma (1650) 290 
Here the proportion of 6o miles lo a Degree will over-reckon 
me Distance almost by the half. i6gt tr. Emtliaune's Obstro. 
Joitnu Naples 102, I found my share to be overreckon’d, 
and t^t the Hostess had a mind to makeup the Expense of 
her Chanty out of my Purse 1704 Hcarne Duct Hist, 

1 3 In allowing six Hours every Vtar, he over-reckon'd 
deven Minutes. *833-5 Lane Egypt (1849)11 xv.30* 

^ over-reckon his good deeds. 

T 2 . To overcharge in a reckoning Obs. 

1613 T Adams Blacke DeviU 74 Thus the great Parasite 
now take^im in the lurch and over-redcons hun, 1834 
Br^eton Trav ((Jhetham) 134 The knave tapster over- 
r^koned us m drink, a 16^ Butler Rem (1759) H 274 
He over-reckons the Parish in his Accompts* 
f 3 . To exceed in a reckoning or amount ran, 
a 1633 Corbett Iter Bor 120 William is hee, Who, though 
he never saw three score and three, Ore-reckons us in age, 

tOver-re'd, v. Obs. [Oveb- 8.] Uans. To 
cover over with red, redden over, 

^5 Shaks, v in 14 Gopricke thy Face, and ouer- 
red thy feare Thou Lilly-liuer’d Boy. [i8s6 Scott Woodst 
too, a cup to thyself, to over-red thy fear, as mad 

t Over-re’de, Obs,ia 7 *e. [Over- 22.] treats. 
To surpass or outdo m counsel. 

CI4S0 Chaucef s Trerylus ii 1456 (1428) (MS Harl. 3043) 
Men may j>e olde ouer-renne & nat ouer rede {most MSS, 
a^renne, at-rede], 

Osver-reflne (-rHalm), V. [Over- 27.] irans* 
To refine too much or with excess of subtlety; in 
quots. absol, to make over-fine distinctions. 
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OVER-REFINED. 
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xSaaLYTTOM iii ui. Perhaps I over-refine 1845 

P. M LATtfAU Lect, Chn, xu* 1 , 239, I am not over- 
refining in this matter 

So O ver-r6fi*3ied a , too refined (whence 
O Trer-refi*2Ledl3r adv,) ; O ver-refi nement, ex- 
cessive or too subtle refinement; O ver-refl'uiiitf 
vbL sb j the action of refining too much. 

i7« Shavtesb Ckarac (1737) 11 185 For some intricate 
or over-refin’d speculation Ibid III 261 Over-refinement 
of art and policy , naturally incident to the experienc'd and 
thorow politician 1830 Pusev lijst 11 304 A certain 
necessity of speaking over refinedly on all subjects. 1876 
Blackie Zands' Highl 1 6^ Over-refinements, and there- 
fore corruptions and degradations, of the Latin language 

Over-regulate, -reliance, etc. : see Over-. 
Over-reik, -reke, obs forms of Overreach v. 
0’ver-re:iit, sb [Over- 19, 29 d.] A higher 
or extra rent. 

iS^yorAs ChanUySufv (Surtees) 341 For a rent, called 
over rent, x*. 1754 in Picton Vj^ool Rec (18S6) 11 166 
Persons who after they quitt sitting in them do t^e upon 
them to sett the said seats for an over rent to themseh es. 

O ver-re'nt, V [Over- 37 ] ttans To rent 
(land, etc ) too highly ; to charge (a tenant) too 
high a rent. Hence 0‘veT-re*nted a 
1589 Warner Alb, Eng v xxii 99 The Lords and Landed 
ouer-rent, The Parasite doth ouer-reach xfiaa Mvbbb tr« 
AlematCs Guzman dAlf ii 293 We were ready tbeing thus 
over-rented) to perish for want of food, 1770 Massib Reas, 
agsi. Tax an malt 4 Unless he hath over-rented his l^nd 
MeCuLLOCH Acc, Brtl, E$ 3 tAtre{iZs^) I 393 The occu- 
pier of any over-rented patch . never fails to get a con- 
siderable sum for the ' tenant’s right z886 Manclu Exam, 
18 Jaa s/6 ITie farmers -are overrented to an extent quite 
incompatible with the reduced profits of farming. 

Over-repletion to Over-reward see Over-, 
O’ver-ri'cll, 17 . [Over- 28 J Too rich. Hence 
O vex-xi clmess. 

1583, Golding Calvin on Deui, xlvii 282 We see howe 
euen Salomon was afraide to bee ouerriche. xdaa Mvlysbs 
Anc, LaW’Merch, 417 The ouerriclmesse of our sterling 
standard of moneys. 1855 Browning Blojtgram*s A^m 
33a An uniform 1 wear though over-nch. 

1 0.ver-ri*cll, Obs, rare, [Over- 27,] 
irans To ennch too much. 

16x6 SuRFL, & Markh Conniry Farms 155 Should you 
let It rest, and bestow meanure vpoii it you would so much 
ouer-rich it, that it would either mildewe and spo>le your 
Gtatne, or else choake and slay it with Weeds. 

Override (^avsiraid), v, [OE. oferrUan to 
ride across : see Over- 5, 9, 22, 14, 27] 

1 . trmts. To nde over or across; to cross by 
riding ht, or^. 

^000 tr. BasdtCs Hist, in viu [xiv] (1890) 196 Geaf he & 
seafde \>s&t betste hors . . '^s&t he hwae^re on hmm meahte 
fordas oferridan, {>onne he to hwelcere ea cwome, x8ox 
Southey Tkalaha xr* xl, Now is the ebb, and till the ocean 
flow We cannot over-ride the rocks, xfias Longp Spirit of 
Poetry p When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf. 

b. To ride all over (a country), esp. with an 
armed force, so as to harry, crush opposition, etc. 
C13S0 Will, Paleme I wol |>at reaume ouer-nde & 
redihche destrue, 137s Barbour Bruce v 471 psii durst 
nocht 3eit tak on band Till our-ride }>e land planl^ x470'85 
Malory Aithvr v. x. He hath ben rebelle vnto Rome and 
ouer ryden many of theyr londes cxsoo Three Ktngd 
Sons 144 They counselled the kynge to tary not, but to 
outr-iide his reaume. 

2 . To nde over or upon (the fallen); to over- 
throw and trample down by riding, 

CX330 R. Bruhne Chron, (1810) 18 Bituex vndemon& noen 
was Jie feld alle wonnen, For alle [lat wild abide were ouer 
nden & ronnen c 1386 Ckaucfr Knils T. 1164 The Car- 
tere ouer ryden with his Carte Vnder the wheel ful lowe he 
lay adoun Z470-*85 Malory A rtkur ix xxxiii, Thenne foote 
hole syr Palomydes cam vpon sir Tnstram. as he was vpon 
foot to haue ouer ryden hym a 1557 Diurn Qccurr (1833) 
45 The lord Gray with the bairdithorss ordaymt to have 
ouri iden the wangaird of the Scottk a 184s Hood Desert- 
Born XU, Twas my unhappy fortune once to over-nde a 
youth I 

3 . Jig, To 'trample under foot^ set oneself forcibly 
above (an ordinance, right, etc.) ; to set aside arro- 
gantly, set at nought, supersede , to assume or have 
authonty supenor to, to prevail m authority over. 

To override ends commission : to go beyond one’s com- 
mission, exceed the power granted und^ the commission, dis- 
charge one’s office in a high-banded and arbitraiy manner. 

1827 Haliam Const Hist. (1876) 1 . vi, 349 The uncon- 
stitutional and usurped authonty of the star-chamber over- 
rode every personal right 421850 Calhoun Wks (1874) III, 
589 The Constitution must overndc the deeds of cession, 
whenever they come in conflict. 1857 Gkn. P. Thompson 
A udt Alt I, xxi, 76 Such difficulties . . occur only where men 
are not wise, or where the wise are over-ndden 1874 H. R. 
Reynolds John Sapi v. § x. 296 Some of the methods used 
to override or solve this obvious difficulty. x888 Bryce 
Anter. Comnm, I xxviii 434 notot These provLions are 
overridden by the flileenth constitutional amendment 
b. To prevail or dominate over. 

1867 F FRANas Angling i 29 Owing to these causes, they 
[dace] soon considerably outnumber and override the trout, 
f 4 , To pass beyond or come up to by ndmg 
faster ; to overtake by or in riding ; to outride. Obs, 
Z44X Plumpton Corr (Camden) p Ivi, The souldiers. 
thought to have overwdden and slayne thissaid forty persona 
2558 Phaer Mneid, iv, I jij b, Askanius. .somtyme these, and 
sometyme those, w^ swift course ouerrydes. 1597 Skaks. 

2 Hen, IVf X 1. 30 My Lord, I ouer-rod him on the way. 
zfiAa Lane. Tracts (Chatham) 64 We over-rode our Foote 
being carried with a fervent desire to overtake the enemie. 


6. To ride (a horse) too much, to exhaust by 
excessive ndmg. 

1600 [see 0 \CRKiDDFN below], cx&ti in Hore Hist Hm- 
market (1885 » I 355 These gentlemen’s horses bemg over- 
rid, ]^t their strength and breath. 1773 Jousson Hcie on 
Shaks Hen. in v, It is common to gi\c horses o\er- 
rtdden or fe\erish.,a mash 1890 *R BoLORCWOon’ Col 
Reformer 273 He discovered that there was no other 
stage available without over-ridmg Osmund 
6. To extend or pass u\er; to slip or he over, to 
be superimposed on ; Sttrg. to overlap, as when a 
bone IS fractured and one piece slips o\er the other. 

1852 Viiccis^i Embanking s $6 "Ihe tendency of these land- 
slips to overnde an> such footing x88z Gciivic 'text Itk. 
Gtol \i, V, (1S85) 892 A northern ice-sheet which overrode 
Canada. Ibid 898 As the ice sheet had overridden the 
land x886 Willis S. Clark Cainbrid^k, II ci 3 The parlour 
. retains its anaentceiUng of molded beams oser-iiding the 
intrusive partitions. 

Hence Oveiri’dden rz., that has been ridden 
too hard, exhausted by excessive ndmg; Over- 
ri'ding vbl, sb. and ///. a . : see the vb. 

xfioo Heyvvooo 1 Edio. ll\ Wks, 1874 I 27 Like a troop 
of rank oreridden jades. xSya H N, Coleridge Grh. Poets 
! (1834) 186 The supremacy of the Jupiter of ^die Iliad does 
not seem openly incumbered by any overriding fate 
, Fox Bournf Locke I. vt 276 Its avowed overriding of toe 
I decisions of parliament. 1883 Lapwortii in Geol. Mag. Aug. 

I 318 TRh advancing movement of the over-riding and under- 
! thrust masses, 189a S^d Soc. Lev, Overriding,, the dis- 

K lacement of the fractured ends of a bone, consisting in one 
ying over or upon the other. 1894 Do\:^ Mem. S. Holmes 
I 6x You are to have an over-riding commission of x per cent. 

: on all business done by your agents. 

Over-nfe, -rigged, etc ; see Over-. 
0:'7er-ri'gllt|aflfe'.and/;tf/. Nowditr/ [f.OvER 
adv, and +K1GHT aSu^ Over against, right 
opposite (to). 

Cooper Thesamns, Aduersnm, E regiene. Plin., 
Ouemght agajmst X798 t Jefferson Let to Jonathan 
Boucher 19 Mar (MS.), [Hampshire wenrds] Over-right for 
eroer-againsi. x8a6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. « (1S63) 328 
He lived exactly over-right our house. x886 Elworthy 
IV Somerset Word-bk, s.v., You turns into agate over-nght 
a blacksmith’s shop. 

0 *ver-rigid (-n d^id), a [Over- 38.] Too 
rigid. So 0*ver-rigi‘dity, excessive rigidity, 

C1630 H "Si, ATyfhomysfes In the means between the 
whtniiig Heraclite, and ouer-rimd Democritus; z 865 Ch, 
Times 2 June, Over-rigid formalism in Divine worship. 1884 
W F. ChiWTS Sabbath for Man (1894) 620 That ihe desecra- 
tion of Sunday is a reaction from Puritan over-ngidity. 
O‘Ver-ri’g 03 ? 0 tlS, [Over- 28] Too rigorous. 
So O*'vex-xi*goxo’asly adv. 

XS83 Golding Calmn on Dent, cxliv 888 Hee will puni'die 
them which haue vexed vs, and dealte ouemgorously with 
vs. 1597 Hooker Bed Pci. v Ix § x Wee thereupon 
mferre a necessitie ouer rigorous and extreme^ H, 

Newman Par. Serm. (1837) I. xx 302 An over-rigorous 
bond upon Christian liberty. 

Over-ring, -riot, etc, : see Over-. 
O*ver-ri*p0, a, [Over- 28.] Too ripe. 

1671 Milton P R. in 3t Thy \ears are npe, and over- 
npe 1760-72 H Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) HI. 8 [She] 
began to dechne, and.. dropped, like over-ripe fruit. i86a 
Miss Mulock Mistress Maid xxiv. She refuses to drop 
into his mouth like an over-ripe peach from a garden wall. 
Hence O ver-xi^pesiess. 

x8a4 Miss Mitford Village Ser i (186^ 51 They are so 
full too, we lose half of them from over-npeness. 

0 :ver-ri*peii, [Over- 27.] To npen too 
much. So O’vex-rl’penecl fpl, a,^ ripened to 
excess, too npe. 

*593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, i. u. x Why droopes my I^rd like 
ouer-npen’d Com, Hanging the head at Ceres plenteous 
load? 

Over-ri‘sei Now [OvEB-r(^).] ttans.% 
To rise over or above (a certain point). 

a 1350 Cursor M 1838 (GStt.) pe heiest montayn pat was 
aware [= awbarej pe fiod ouer ras \,Cati ouer raght, Trin 
ouer passed] seuen elne and mare 186a Mrs. Crosland 
Mrs. Blake II. 223 A sort of fixed high-water mark of their 
capabilities, which . , they will never * over-nse *, 

0 *ver-xi‘sexif [Oyer- 28 c-] That has 
nsen or is raised too much or too high, 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohter 49 Over-risen Kings, have been 
the next evills to the world, unto falne Angels. 1867 Smyth 
Satlods Word-bk., Over-risen^ when a ship is too high out 
of the water for her length and breadth, so as to make a 
trouble of lee-lurches andweather-rollb 
Oivev-roa'st^ [Over- 27,] trans. To 
roast too much. Hence O ver-roa'sted jbpi.a,) 
O‘ver-roa*stmg vbl.sb. 

x5a8 Tindale Obed, Chr. Man X30 Yf thepodech be burned 
,or the meate ouer rested, we saye, the b^hope hath put 
his fote in the potte 1596 Shaks. Taut, Skr. iv. 1, 1 78 Better 
. , 1 ‘hen feede it with such ouer-rosted flesh, xyxa Addison 
Sped. No. 48s F 4 The over-roasting of a Dish of Wild-Fowl 
x8aa Lamb Elta Ser. i Roast Pig, The crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted crackling, 

OverrO’U, v. [Over- 6, 8, i, 4.] * ans. a. To 
roll (something) over, to push over. h. To cover 
up with a roll or by rolling; to envelop, c. To 
revolve over or above (something). 

* 5*3 Douglas Mnets xiii. v. 50 With gubou gret fard our- 
rollyt and doun cast So hastely bene thir fatis, behold 1 * 1548 
Hall Chron,, Hen. K/// 80 Theyr hosen of riche gold fatten 
called Aureate satten. ouerrouled to y« kne with Skarlet, 
1865 Macm. Mag July 275 Seeing the stars.. overtoil me. 
xBpa HarpedsMag. 396 His honey tongue, overrolls the 
bitter of his words As.. honey deadens nauseous drugs. 


I Hence Over-rolling vH sb., rolling over, 
j X883 liAPWORTH in Gecl. Mag. Aug 340 An overfold with 
gradual de\ elopment of a middle hmb, which has onginated 
I m the o\er-roUing of the beds at the apices of the curves. 

I Overroo’f, v. [Over- 8] tram. To roof 
i over, cover as with a roof. So Overroo^flng fpl a 
I x8s5 Bailey Legendxn Mystic, etc. (ed. 2) gi Walls, 
j O’er-roofed with sparkling spires and pendent stars. 1875 
I Brow m vc Artstoph ApcL 3642 1 hese dome^ that overri.o^ 
'J his long used conch, I come ta 1877 — - \gaiit ^78 1 hou 
j who didst fling on 1 roia’s c> erj tower The o'erroofnig suare, 

Overroo'ted,/// IT. [Over- 28c, 8b.] fa. 
j Too deeply rooted {phsi), b. Covered over \mh 
, roots \^poet ). 

1 1587 Golding xxii [26x7} 365 Notwithstanding 

that ouenooted custome haue like a waterstreaiue carried 
folk awa> x8ss Browning Late amons Runts iv, Ihe 
single little turret that remains On the plains, By the caper 
overrooted, by the gourd Overscored 

Over-rought, obs pa t. of Overreach v, 
Over-rude, -ruff, etc, : see Over-. 
0 " 76 r- 3 ra:le, sb, [Oyer- 2 b] Superior rule; 
the rule of a higher or supreme pow er. 

1892 J, PuLSFORD Loyalty io Christ II 341 The only 
posbiLle way ra which men can rid their souls of Christ is 
by persistently refusing His over-rule. xBgi Cainb in Palt 
Mall G.SJon. 3/r It is not British over rule that is becoming 
intolerable to Educated India, but Brahman over-rule 

Oremile Ij, v. [Oyer- 2.] 

fL tra»s. To rule over, have authority over, Obs. 
xsfix Marbeck Bk. of Notes 839 It is so necessary a things, 
that one onely man, ouer rule the whole Church z5fo N T . 
(RhemJ Matt, xx 25 You know that the pnnees of the 
Gentiles ouerrule them. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. lu xvii. 180 
lliose Presbyters must have an head, that head is to over- 
rule the body. 

2 . To govern, control, or modify the rule of (a 
person, a law, etc ) by superior power or authority. 

XS76 Gascoigne iiieele Gl tArh ) 57 Realmes and townes . 
Where mighty power, doth ouer rule the right. X596 in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist MSS. Comm ) I. 220 To overrule 
them in their prices, so as the same be not sold at any dearer 
rates. x6o6 Bryskett Ctv. Life 85 Yet did be not onely not 
seeke to ouer rule the law, but Mcame a law to himselfe, 
1702 Ei^. Theophrasi. 194 There is a secret order and con- 
catenation of things directed^ and overruled by Providence. 
z86o Hook Lives Alps. I ti. 43 Shaping all things to his 
ovm wise ends, and overruling the actions of men. 

3 . To prevail over (a person) so as to change or 
set aside his opinion. Also absol, 

XS9X S11AK& X Hen. VI, 11. a 50 When a World of men Could 
not preuay le with all their Oratorie, Yet hath a Womans kind- 
nesse ouer-rul’d, 1594 Gibson in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 
222 If a good reward could over-rule the doctor. x6aa F. 
Annesley in FortescueP. (Camden) 284 , 1 was overruled by 
mostvo}cestosubscribetherunto,eavenagainstiny will 27x9 
Ds Foe Crusoe ii I. (1840) 22 , 1 over rui^ him in that part. 
1853 G. Bronte Vtlletiexx, 1 found myself led and Influenced 
by another's will, unpersuaded, quietly overruled. 

4 . Of a thing ; To prevail over, overcome. 

a 1586 Sidney (J ), Which humour perceiving to over-mie 
me, 1 strave agaimt it. i66a R. Mathew UnhAieh. §31 27 
How speedily and efiectually this Pill in few hours doth 
over-rule the disease, and in a little time doth core them. 
1748 Hartley Observ Man i 1, 78 The violent Vibrations 
soon over-rule the natural Vibrations. 1877 Owen m 
Wellesley's Desf p. xlvii, The general causes that overrule 
personal aims. 

5 . To rule against, set aside, as by higher 
authority; spec, in law : a. To set aside or reject 
the authonty of (a previous action or decision) as 
a precedent ; to annul, pronounce invalid, b. To 
rule against, reject (an argument, plea, etc,) ; to dis- 
allow (an action). 

1593 Nashb Chnsfs T, 67 Sutes in Lave ouer-ruled by 
letters from aboue. x6ii Bible Transl. Pref 6 Therefore 
he [Clement VIII] ouerruleth and frustratetn the ^nt of 
Pius the fourth x66o Trial Regie 52 This Plea, which you 
have spoken of, it ought to be over ruled, and not to stand 
good. 18^ hlACAULAY HUU Ef^. xvi. 111 . 629 Schomberg 
..when his opinion was overruled, retired to his tent in no 
very good humour. X875 Stubbs Const, Hist, III. xviii, 
X40 note. The chancellor overruled the objections, 
c. To rule against (a person), to disallow or set 
aside the arguments or pleas o£ 
x$6q R. Coke Power ^ Subj, 208, I myself have seen 
Chief Justice Littleton overrule the Ordinary «• after the 
Ordinaries Deputy had pronounced legit ut clencns, and 

f ive sentence of death upon him for his non legit* 1667 
ooLE DtaL beinu. Protest. 9 f Papist (1735) tog You will 
needs overrule the Apostle. 1840 Macaulay Hist, Eng, vL 
II 19 Sir John Frnley., insisted that the delay should not 
exceed forty-eight hours but he was overruled. 

Hence OvexruTed ppi, a, ; Ovemtliug ttbl jA 
mdppl. a. ; Ovexru'lingly adkt, (Webster 1847). 

1586 B. Young Guazzds Cm. Com ly. 208 b, We are not 
inueagled with those ouerrultnge passions, as youthes are, 
x6x5 Bacon Let. Jos I xa Feb., If you take my lord Coke 
. .y our Majesty diall put an overruling nature mto an over- 
ruling place. x6sa — Hen, VII 13s It was a plaine and 
direct ouer-roling of the king’s title. x8o6 SuRR Winter in 
Lond (ed. 3) 1 . 154 Both have been decreed by an over- 
ruling Providence, Manning Serm, xxvi, (1848) I. 

402 There shall he strange overrulings of our blind judg- 
ments x8gS Wesim. Gas ty Ocfc 3/2 Mr. R, C LebmannM 
is part author of a * Digest of Overruled Cases 
Oremi ler. a** One who overrules, controls, 
or directs^ fb. ip'vermder) One who has rule 
over the laws or ordinary rulers (^x.), 
ifiSt Sidney Apol Poetne (Arb.) 30 Then loe, did proofe 
the ouer ruler of opmion& make manifest, that all these are 
but seruing Sciences, idfy Warp Simp, Coblcr 23 States 
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are unstated. Rulers^owe Over-ruteis. xdg^J. Epwauds 
Perfici Script, 358 Alie wise Over-ruler of the world 1874 
HciiPs Soc^ Press xxv, (1875) 40Q He that hath a fellow* 
raier, hath an over-ruler. 

t Over-ru-ly, ? That tends to overrule. 

1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol, Fl^ing‘Xia, II. 31X Contributaries to 
the commands of over-ruling and over-iuly lusts. 
OveYV^n (dttvajrrn), sh, [OvEft- 22, 5.] 

1 1. Excess or siipenority in running^. Ohs 
atzz$ After, P 398 AsaeJes su'-iftschipe, het strof \yiS 
heortes ouenTn, 

2. Amount canied over as balance or surplus. 

xSgpIfajljf M&fs 10 May 3^ This is inclusive of over-run 

previous to 30th April. 

3 . Fn7tl. An instance of overrunning: seenextii. 

Overrun (^“vain? n), F oims : see Over and 

Ron V , [OvEB- 4, 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 22, 13, 23.] 

I To run over (aometliing). 
tl. trans To run over or across (a line or 
surface) ; to cross or traverse by running; to pass 
over quickly. Ohs, 

e xooo Sm X^echd, 111 . 240 He [se moua] nsefS hscra 
aunnan leoht ha hwile he he h®r® sceade ord oferym??, | 

13 . Guy Wavw (A ) 6730 He ouer-ernnes dounes & cuntie 
J?e brod lond, and he vaJays 2397 A M tr Gw/leweau's 
Fr Chtntrg g/i The prevet or searclunge iron should 
not pTEBtermit &. ouerrunne a smalle dilaceratione, without 
perceavinge and staying therat. a 1649 Drumm, Poems $ In 
vam, love’s pilgiim, raounlams» dales, and plains I over run. 

b. To flow over, overflow. 

c *470 Col, d- 85s The hlude of thair bodeis .As 
roise ragit on rise, Our ran thair riche vedis 1396 Siiaics. 
lam, Skr, Ind 11 67 Til the teares that she hath shed for 
thee, Like enuious flouds ore-run her lonely face x684>go 
Burnet T/i, Eaith (J.), A general flood of waters would 
necessanly over-run the whole earth, 1791 Ncwte Tour 
Eng 4- Scot 160 The Spey occasionally overruns a tract 
of ground of about fifleen hundred acres X856 Kane Af ct, 
Ex^U II. xxYiL^273 One torrent,. overran the icefoot from 
two to five feet in depth 

f 2. To ran through or go over (a book, etc.) jn 
reading, (a subject) in wntmg, speech, or thought , 
to pass in rapid review, glance through rapidly, 
pass ovei lightly (somelimes implying omission) 
c 1000 jElfric Horn (Th ) 1 . 104 Nu wiUe we eft oferyinan 
bi ylcan godspelhcan endehyrdnysse Ihd 1 202 We » 
ivyllaS scortlice oferyrnnn m digelystan word a 1300 
Cursor IT a6B (Colt ) Cursur 0 weild man aght it call, For 
almaat it ouer-rennes all. 1338 Starkey England i ui. 71 
To put me also in remembrance of such fautys wych you 
schal perauenture see me ouerrun and, by neclygence, let 
pas. XS77 Vautrouiluer Luiher on Ep, Gal 253 Of this 
commaundement 1 haue largely entreated in an other place, 
and therefore 1 will now but lightly ouerrunne it 1656 
Stanley Philos v (xyoi) 223/1 Having first over-run in 
our Thoughts that our Senses are all entire, and that we 
behold this waking, not in a dieam 
+8, To run over destructively, to overwhelm (as 
waves) ; to run over (as a horse or vehicle), run 
down, trample down, crush Ohs, 
c xooo /E)lfric Horn (Th ) II. 194 Moyses tfa astrehte his 
hand on^ean 'Ssere sae, and heo ofeiarn Pharao cxa3o 
[see Override ®r 2]. is4<S Bale n.(ts5o)Niv, 

Paters little ship was very like to be oner rowne and 
drowned *396 Spenser State Irel, Wks (Globe) 645/1 
Pasture, that nowe is all trampled and over-runne. 1606 
Shaks. Tr * Cr in. ui. 163 Like a gallant Horse falne m 
first ranke, Lye there for pauement .neere Ore run and 
trampled on. 1667 Lond, Gae No 197/1 Yesterday a Hoy 
laden with Bay-salt was unfortunately over-ran by another 
ship, and lost ahsol Spenser^ Q. iv viii. 32 Despisd 

and troden downe of all that over-ran. 
f b. fig. To overwhelm, overpower, crush Obs, 
flgoo tr Beedds HUt v. ix. (1890) 410 Mid by .. ic mine 
limo on beddstowe strehte&me Imt slep oferorn, ba mteaude 
me min giu masister £-1460 Fortescue Ahs 4* Etm 
Mon, ill Ti88s) 115 Ellis all his enymes myght ouerrenne 
hym. 1586 J Hooker HisU IreL in Holinshed II. 27/1 
That hauing bis aid he might ouer run his owne father, and 
shorten his old yearea. C16S4 Waller Panegyric Ld Protr 
xlv, 1 ‘ell of towns stormed, of armies overran. 1667 Pepvs 
Xharygi Oct , It troubles me that we must come to contend 
with these great persons, which will over-run us. 

4. To ride or rove over (a country) as a hostile 
force aad so to hairy and destroy; f to harass (a 
people) by such ravages, to spoil (a city, etc ). 

1^5 Purvey Rmonstr (1851) 62 Thei myghten hghth 
ovinrenne ns enstene, as hi raannis power. cx4ao Aniurs 
of Arih, 263 (Thornton MS.) How salle we fare, .. 'That 
nche rewmes ouer rynnes agaynes the rygbte? Ihid, 280 
3ete salle be riche Romaynes with 3ow bene ouer-roiinene. 
1456 Sir G Have Lxoi Anm (S 1 . S.) 160 [They] may for 
occasioua of the wens . , ourryn the landis and tak the pure 
laboararis prisounans 135* Robinson tr Mords Uio^ 

1 (1895) 49 Cityes . haue bene ouerrunned. 1631 Gouge 
Gods Arrows 111. § 95 363 The Northerne parts were over- 
run and harried by the Scots, 1756 Mrs F Brooke Old 
Maid No 31, 356 It must be confessed . for fame he 
[Alexander] over-run whole nations unprovoked. X84X W, 
Spalding /taly ^ It IsL III. in v. 52 The invader^ 
pouring from the highlands, over-ran Lombardy 

5. Of vermin, weeds, etc, : To spread and swarm 
injuriously over; also, of ivy or other vegetation; 
To grow or spread over rapidly, to cover. Chiefly 
in pafipk,^ and const, with, 

i6(^ Sturmy MarvieiXs Mag b, Briars and Thoms my 
Grave shall over-run. 1709 Steele Taller No, ir ? s That 
Swarm of Lawyers, Attorneys, Serjeants, and with 

which the Nation la over-ran, 179X Mrs RAOCLiFFEi?^;;!, 
Forest If It was sometimes overran by luxuriant vegetation. 
i8»o W, Irving Sketch Bk, I 20, I saw the mouldering 
rmn of an abbey overrun with iw. 1887 Pall Mall & 

14 Dec. 34/j To sleep in a small c&l overrun with mice 


6 . In various and tiamf, senses (from j. and 
5 ) : To spread over injuriously, infest, infect widely, 
etc. Now chiefly mpa pple,^ const, with, 

1338 Starkey England it. i. 165 So many afifectys and 
vycyouse desyrys, , that (except man wyth cure, dylygence 
and labur, resy[<;]te to the same) they ouer-run reson 
a xS47 Surrey jEnetd ii. 152 The chilling cold did over 
ninne their bones 1586 T B, La Pnmaud Fr Acad, 
(1580) 43 Vice al wares \yatcheth to over-run us so soone as 
we jet ourselves loose unto jdJenes. 1609 Bentley Phal, 
405 The Jjatin Names of Offices, and Terms of Law, &c 
over-run the old Greek Language, i7xx Addison Sped 
No 128 p 10 The Wife is over run with Affectation, 1806-7 
t, Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) vr Conclusion, I 
have been over-run with cards of invitation without number 
xSop Malkin u (RtldgJspb Overrun with im- 

patience to inquire what the king bad been talking about 
7 intr To run over, to overflow (said of a liquid 
or the containing vessel) ; to be superabundant or 
excessive. 

c 12302^x870 [see O verrunning ppl a\, c X430 Two Cookery- 
hks 36 pan hangjie croddys m a fayre elope, and lat it ouer- 
renne. a xjxo E Swith (J ), Though you have left Yet 
still my som o'erruns with fondness towards you 
ts* intr. Of time To run to an end, run out 
G137S Sc Leg, Saints xvin iEgipciane) 1136 Quhen 
be-gonnyn was pe fastine, ke5eieour-lr]unnyne,&cummyne 
was pe fyrst sonday. 1326 Ptlgr Petf (W de W 1531) 
367 b, Whan the vij yeies were ouerronne & past ** 

II. To sumass in running, to run beyond, etc 

9. tiafiSm To run faster ihan, outdo in running 
=5 OOTKUJsr, hence, to overtake or leave behind by 
or in running; alsoj%* to surpass. Now rate, 

a 1400 Sir Perc, 342 The moste mere he thare see Smertly 
over rynnes he. c 1450 [see OvEn-REorJ c r^io Gesia Pom , 
Addii, iitoines (1879) 429 No man sholde haue her to wyfe, 
but suche as myght ouer renne her, and take her bystiength 
of foot a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ii (1598) 124 Pyrocles 
seemed so to ouerran his age in growth, stiength [etc.] 
^x6x8 Raleigh in Gutch Coll Cur I 79 The ran over- 
runneth the moon m light X653 Baxter Meih. Peace 
Consc 25 Suffering their zeal to over-run their Christian 
wisdom and meekness 1857 DurrERiN Lett, High Lat, 
(ed 3) 150 It would seem a pily to neglect such an oppoi- 
tumty of overrunning the tune that has been lost. 

b. To escape bom by running faster than, to 
run away from ; hence, to cveiTun mu's creditofs, 
the Constable, q. v ; also fig to run away from 
(duty, etc ) ; to desert, leave undone or unfinished 
Now only dial, 

*583 Stvbbes Anat Aims n, (xB8s) p6 These fugilmes, 
that ouerrun their flocks in time of infection 160a F 
Hering Anatomy es A iij, Euery Bankerupt who hath ouer- 
Tunne his Creditors 1737 Wiiiston yosephuSf AuUg v i 
§ 26 Impossible it is to over-ran his power 01 the pum-ih 
ment he will bring on men thereby 1847 Halliwrll, 
Ofierrun, to leave unfinished West 1859 Gro Eliot 
A, Bede iv, I shall overrun these doings before long t884 
Cheshire Gloss , OW ruU } . to go without permission j 
*He’s o'er-run his work 

10. To run farther than or bej^ond (a ceilain 
point, a bmit, etc ) , fig, to exceed. To overnm 
the scent , see quot. 1SS6. 

1633 Bp llAU,Hard Teats, JY T’ 44 Ye will rather over- 
run the precept of God c 1640 J Smyth Liues Bet helpfs 
(1883) II. 284 Having, in his first fower years after ms 
marriage, much over ranne his purse 1703 De Foe Reas, 
agst War Fiance Misc 183 Away they go with it, like 
Hounds on a full Ciy, till they over-run it, and then they 
are at a Halt 1859 Whittier For Autumn Festival 27 
The bounty ovemins our due. 1884 Cheshire Gloss,, O'er- 
run one's country, . to run away from creditors, or to 
escape being imprisoned, or called to account for any 
misbehanoar x886 Elwobthy JF Somerset Wordik 
s. V , The bounds are said to over-run the scent, when they 
continue running past a pomt where the hare or fox turned 
off, and thus have lost the scent. 1895 Funk's Standard 
Did, Overrun In baseball, to continue in a straight 
course beyond (a base) ; allowed at first base. 

lb. To overrun meselfi to nin beyond one’s 
mark, or beyond one’s strength ; to run too far , to 
exhaust or injure oneself with running. Also 
X633 SnERLEY III Bradfords Pl^nouih Plant, (tSga) 368 
By Mr Alleitons faire propositions and large promises, 

1 have over rune my selfe x8xo Naval Chi on, XXIV. 439 
Be over-ian himself, and fell into the area 1883 Manck 
Guardian 22 Oct 5/6 Probably both men have a little 
overrun themselves, and may never be at their best again 
0 To extend or project so as to overlie. 
c 1850 Rudim, Nemg (Weale) 147 The butts may overrun 
each other, in order to make a good shift. 

d. %nt7\ To extend beyond the due or desired 
length, or beyond any prescribed or desired limit. 
1864 in Webster, and m later Diets. 

11* Printing, {trans, or ahsol,) To carry over 
words or lines of type into another line or page 
to provide for the addition of new matter or the 
removal of matter already composed ; to cause to 
run over. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc , Printing xxiu ? B If there he 
a long word or more left out, he cannot expect to Get that 
in into that Line, wherefore he must now Over-run , that 
IS, he must put so much of the fore-part of the Line into the 
Line above it, or so much of the hinder part of the Lme 
into the next Line under it, as will make room for what is 
Left out Ihtd, If he Left out much, he must Over-nm 
many Lines, either backwards or forwards, or both, till he 
come to a Break. 1896 T. L De Vinne in Moxon' s Mech, 
Exerc,, Printing 424 The practice of overrunmng matter 
in the form, fgoo Southward Prod Print 1 . 225 A very 
simple insertion may cause a whole page to be overrun, if 
the type is large. 


0ir6rrTi*iiii6r« [fl Oveubunw, + -brI] One 
who or that which overruns (in senses of the vb.). 

^1350 Cursor M, 270 (Gbtt.) Here endis the prolouge of 
Jjis boke J>at es cald ouerrener of J>e werld a 1657 Lovelace 
Poems (1639) 83 Vandall ore-runners, Goths m Literature, 
PioughmenthatwouldParnassusnewmanure 1742 FirLDWo 
y, Andrews ui, vi, Bingwood the best hound no babbler, 
no over-runner, respected by the whole pack 1898 G. 
Meredith Odes Fr, Hist, 44 Gallia's over-runner, Rome’s 
inveterate foe. 

b. The shrew-mouse. tftVr/. 

1883 Hampshire Gloss , Our-nmner, far Over-runner, 
a shrew-mouse , which is supposed to portend ill-luck if it 
runs over a person's foot 

Ov 6 mL*ii 3 iing, vhl sh [-ing t ] The action 
of the vb. Overrun in its vanous senses. 

xfiSfi J. Proctor Hist, Wyat's Rebell in Arb Gamer 
VIII, 7S To defend the Realm from our oveiruninng by 
Strangers. 1627 Speed England xix. § 4 The Danes also 
m their ouerrunnings, sought to stay tbemselues m this 
Shire 1867 Smyth Sailor's Woidok, Over-running,, 
Applied to ice, when the young ice overl'vps and is driven 
over, x88a Southward Pract, Pnni, I1884) 148 This kind 
of correction is called ‘railroading* or overrunnmg, 

Overru nmng, pph a, [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat overruns ; overflowing. 

01230 Hall Meid 19 He earnel^ him ouerfullet ful and 
ouereoininde met of beuenhche mede x6xx Biqle NaJimn 

1 fl With an over-running flood he will make an utter end 
of the place tbeieof 1870 Swinburne kss ^ Stud (1875) 
go The passion of overrunmng pleasuie, 

Hence fOverrtt’JiimiglYtiGfe^. see Overrun 2 

iSfii T Norton Cahnn's /nst i, xm 43 Such thmges., 
he doth cither leaue wholly vnspoken, or but lightly, and 
as It were ouerrunniugly touch them. 

Overrueh, -rust, -sad, etc : see Over- 
Oversaid, ppl, a [Over- i ; cf. ahovesaid,'\ 
Mentioned previously , abovesaid 
2840 E E Napier Scenes 1$ Sp For Lands I. ix 268 Still 
could we boast of our leg of mutton, our oversaid ten or 
twelve couple of the finest snipe 

Oversai’l, [f. Over- 5 , 10 , 6 + Saiu 
1. tf a7is. To sail over or across, to cross in a sail- 
ing vessel. (In OE 2 «/r.) 

c 1000 Ags Gosp, Matt xiv, 34 And ta hig orer-<ie7ieIodon 
[c xx6o Haif. Gosp, ofer sei^ledon] hi comon on b^t land 
(Jenesareth 1375 Barbour Bruce m 686 Till our bade 
thaim [stiemys] m-to schjpfair. 1491 Cam on Pitas Pair 
(W de W 1495) n 251 b/i We shall oversaylle the peiyllous 
and myserable see of this worlde 1864 Skfat uhland's 
Poems 164 Together [they] had o’ersaxled tlie tossing sea 
1 2. To run down or sink (a vessel) by sailing 
event. Ohs. 

X449 Paston Lett 1 . 8$ But [ =unless] he wyll streke don the 
sayle,that I wyld oversayle ham by the grace of God. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng ccxxxu 250 A stronge vessel of hir 
[the Danes] nauye that was ouersailed by tlie engbsshmen 
and was perisshcd and dieynt i6ox Sir W. Cornwallis 
Ess II (1631) 53 Like a barke oversayled he tuincs himselfe 
under water, and smkes. 

f Qversai 1, Ohs, rare, [f Over- 7 + Sail 
V 2 , aphetiG f. Assatl. Cf. OF. su7‘sailhr lo leap 
upon j tiwts. To overthrow, 
c 1423 Eng Cong If el i6 On euery side smytynge vp the 
host, ns they wolden in wode raas ferly ouersaill name 
[L tanguam in tmpeiu furotis sui cuncta devorantwm^ 

Oversai 1, vA dial [app f Over- i, 3 + F. 
sailhr to project, be salient cf OF sursailhr to 
project over. The form ffvetsailyte in sense i 
answers phonetically to the Fr , but the sense seems 
to connect it rather with Ceil v ] 

1. irons. To roof or ceil over (an open passage 
between houses). 

xfogFouNTAiNiiAixinM B,BxaiPixiSuppl,J>ects (i8a6)III 
16 Robert Lermont obtained an act giving him hbeity to 
oversailyie the dose, having both sides thereof, and cast a 
transe over it for communicating with both his houses. 

2 intr. To pioject beyond the base, as when 
a Slone or bnck is laid so as lo project beyond or 
oveihang that on which it rests 

1826 Craoen Gloss, (ed. a), Owersatl, to overhang, to pio- 
ject beyond the base 

b. traits. To lay (stones, bricks, etc.) so that 
each projects over that on whicli it rests. 

X897 Ardmol, Mhana XIX ii 177 A pointed doorway. . 
formed hy oversailing the horizontal ashlar courses 
O'versail, techn. [f 0 vbrsail® 3 ] The 
projection of anything over its base ; overhang. 

1688 R Holme Afwowy m, loi/i Over seile, is when 
one part of a CornLfli stands further out than another Some 
term it a Project, or Projecting 1778 Encycl, Brit (ed 2) 

I 618/1, a represents the oveisail of the step 1828 C fasten 
Gloss, (ed 2), Ower-sail, projection, *Let them slaates hev 
plenty of ower-sail * 

O'versa’le. [Over- 29 d.] Speculative sale 
for future delivery to a greater amount than can he 
supplied, pi sales beyond the available supply. 

X889 Daily News ti Dec. 2/2 This artificial price was 
probably due to large oversales by ‘ bears and the advance 
may have been brought about by the struggle to secure 
warrants to cover these hales z8^ /bid 10 May 2/5 This 
alarmed the ‘ bears’, who rushed in to cover their oversales 

0’ver-sa’lt| a [Over- 28 ] Too salt. 

*584 CoGAN Hasten (1636)25 ft must be temperately 

salted J for bread over-salt is a drier, Harpers Mag, 
LXX. 221 These [oysters] we thought were oversalt. 

Otversalt, v, [Over- 27.] trans. To salt 
to excess, make too salt. So Oversa*Xted ppl. a,, 
too much salted, too salt. 
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1^75 TurbeRV* Faulcourte 297 Put thereto Lanle that is * 
neither restie, nor ouersalted, a i6jo Healey TJuoihroiius 

» 6 Hee so oversalts them that they cannot be eaten, 

. Doko\ AN Dom. hton, II 237 The common method 
of freshening oversalted meat. 

Over-sanguine, -sauce, etc, • see Ovee-, 
tO’Versay*, v, Obs> rare, [ 0 \eb- 27, 20] ' 
a. inir. To say too much. b. tram To say | 
over, repeat (Ogilvie, citing Ford, 17 th c,> 

^ 1655 SAvoEBSON.S>/7/r.(r6Gi) 11. Pref lo How hard a thing 
it IS .to do or say all that is needful in a u eighty business, ' 
and not in some thing or other to over^say, or over-do 

t Oversea pe,». Obs, [f. Over- 5 + Scape 
V f aphetic f. Escape ] tram, a. To escape from 
b To escape the notice of. o. To pass over or fail 
to notice ; to overlook. 1 

1390 Gower Co/t/C 1 , 117 As thing which thou miht over- ' 
s»pe. 296 Him mai som lint word overscape, And 1 
yit ne meneth he no Cheste; Whitinton Tuliyts 

Offices (1540) 4 To de^e what is ol^ce, whyche to be over- 
scaped of Danecus, I merva^^le. J. Uell JtJaddoiCs 
Answ Osor, 416 b, An Exposition of this place bath over- 
scaped so many sharpe sighted Doctours of Divinitie. 

Hence fO^verscape sb , omission^ oversight. 

^ 1581 J Bell Haddon's Answ Osor, 328, I began to be 
in some doubt whether this were an overscape of >our 
penne, or the overaght of Theobald jour printer 

Over-acare, -scepticism, etc. • see Over-. 
t Overschi’ppen, v Obs [a. Du. oversche}en 
to load into another ship] Uaiis, To transfer 
(goods) from one ship to another ; to trans-ship 
*759 An7u Res: 7* The Dutch West-India ships took in 
their cargoes tn the manner called overschti^n Ibidt 
St. Eustatia has but one road where the ships have no other 
way to take m their cargo but that of oversebtj^fiefti that 
15, to take the goods out of the French boats to put them 
on board the Dutch vessels. 

t Oversco'rclit v, Ohs rare-K [Over- S: 
cf Scorch v,^] tram. To hew over, to rough-hew. 

Wyclif I Kings V 18 1 he gret stoonus the masouns 
of Salomon, and the masouns of Yram ban overscorchide 
[v r slascht, 1388 hewiden, Vulg. doltweruni] 

OverscoTe, v [Over- 8] tram a. To 
score over ; to cover with scores, cuts, or deleting 
lines b. To obliterate by scoring across I 

1849 Poe Assignation Wks. 1856 1 379 It had been origin- ' 
ally written London^ and afterwards carefully overscor^ — ' 
not, however, so effectually as to conceal the word from a 
scrutinmng ej e. *855 Browning Love amot^ Ruins iv, The 
single little turret . By the caper overrooted, by the ^urd 1 
Overscored 1875 H. James R, Hudson vi 210 The soft 
atmospheric hum was overscored with distincter sounds. \ 

Overscour, -scrub, etc. see Over- ! 

0*vep-soni*ple. [Over- 29 b.3 Excess of 
scruple ; the being too scrupulous. 

1894 Froudb L^e ^ Lett Erasmus 41 You may even dis- 
please God by over-scruple 

0*ver-scni*pxiloiis, a [Over- 28.] Too , 

scrupulous, excessively scrupulous. ^ | 

z5p7 Hooker Eecl, Pol, v xxix. $ 4 Their ouer-scrupulous 
dislike of so meane a thing as a Vestment a. vjxe Ken 
Man of Prayers Wks. (1838) 38a Be not over-scrupulous, 
to make yourselfguilty of more sins than you really are. 
1836 H. Rogers J Howe iv (zS6^ ns Without supposing 
the recusants to be over-scrupulous fools. 

So O ver-scxupnlo sity, -sem pnlousmess. 

X74I Richardson Pixnrr/a II. 160 Try to subdue this Over- 
scrupulousness and unseasonable Umidity X856 Q Rev 
S^t 505 The mancannot be taxed with an over-scrupulosity. 
OveracTilptur© v . see Over- 8 . 

OversctlTf, ^ [Over- 8.] tmm. To cover 
over with or as with scurf. 

1881 Swinburne Maty Stuart n ii, O’erscurfed with 
poisonous lies; X887 — Loertne ii ii. Such tongues as fraud 
or treasonous hate o'erscurfs With leprous lust, 
t Overseu'tolxed, fpl, a Obs, 

Taken by Nares as = * whipped, probably at the cart's tad ', 
f. Scutch v , and by some equatra with Kay’s * Overswitcht 
housewife, i e. a whore; a ludicrous word' (N.CWds,)? 
Malone, ’perhaps with more propriety’ (Schmidt), suggests 
* worn in the service in which sense it is used by Scott 
XS97 Shaks a Hen, IV ^ iii.u, 340 (Qo , 1598) A. came ouer 
in the reteward of the fa-shion, and sung those tunes to the 
ouer-schutcht huswmes, that he heard the Car-men whistle. 
1813 Scott Triertn in Introd v, For Harp’s an over- 
scutched phrase, Worn out by bards of modem days xSay 
— Two Drovers Introd 

Oversea, cl and adv [f. Over p‘ep, + Sea. 
(OE. had oferskwtsc transmanue, foreign.)] 

A ady,{p versed) 1 Of or pertaining to move- 
ment or transport over the sea 5 transmanne. 

*55* Huloet, Ouersea, iransmannus^ as well in goynge 
as commynge. X570 Buchanan Ckamoeleon Wks. (1892) 46 
The oursey trafficque of manage growing cauld. 17*0 Lotui, 
Gas No An Act for taking on the Oversea Duty 

on Coals exerted in Biidsh Bottoms. xSxa G Chalmrrs 
Dom Earn, Gi, Bnt,/^x^ The amount of the lush over-sea 
trade C N Robinson Brit, Fleet 6 The Navy.. for 
oversea attack ls plainly essential 
1 2 Imported from beyond the sea ; of foreign 
make ; made abroad ; foreign. Ohs, 

1300 Test, Ebor, (Surte^ V 5 To Sir Thomas Pilley my 
wedding ringe and a overse bed. iSja Inventortes (Surtees) 

14 One crosse of leade of oversee work. x6oo Acc -Bk, W 
Irray in Antiquary XXXII. 279 Item, one over sea 
covennge, xvj, 01x05* Calderwood Hist Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) Ill, 36b His new opinions, and over-sea dreams 
touching disci^Une and pohoe of the Kirk. 

3 Situated beyond the sea ; connected or having 
to do with countries beyond the sea ; foreign. 
x64< Rutherpord Tryal^ Trt Faith 6 The wife 
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of youth, that expects he [her husband] shall return to her 
from over-sea lands. z88z Gladstone Sp ai Knowsley 
yj Oct, The questions of what I may call over-sea policy 
in Europe, Asia, and America. 1893 i cutes t July ix/x I hey 
werc..betrajed by their oversea accents. 

B- ado sea ) Across or beyond the sea ; 

on the other side of the sea , abroad 
C-ix 1450 tr Htniden^ Ccwtiu , Rolls VIII. 485 Allobercastells 
and towres over see longjnqe to the crowne of Vnglonde J 
x6t6 Sir G. Hay Let in J Russell Ilaiqs vii fi88i> 146 
If he be not found there tat Court], it is likely that he pre- 
tended Court, and meant ov er sea. 1641 Milton Refotm 11 
11851) 50 And what though all this go not oversea? 'twcie 
better it did x76o-7a H Brookl /w/ (i8o«j) IV 
a By the help of canvTis wings [he] proposes to fly over- 
sea from Dover to Calais.^ x^S Oatly Utron, 16 Jin. 3/3 
Now liv ing oversea in a quiet farmstead. 

Overseal, v, , see 0 \er- S. 

O'verseaiiu, sh, Kecdlemoik, [Over- 5.] A 
seam m which two edges are sewn together by 
oversewing or overcasting. So Oversea u v. 

In some mod Diets. 

1 0 ‘versea reh, sh, Ohs, tare [Over- 9.] 
A thorough search. 

X4M Caxton Eneydos xiii 47 But what oueiserche [Fr. 
iechen.he\ nedeth more to be enquered 

Oversea*rc 3 i, v, [Over- 9, 16.] tram. To 
search all over or through, examine thoroughly. 

*53* More Confut Tindah'^lVs When I had oner- 
searched all my booke and ransaked vp the vene bottom 
of my brest 1590 Greens Orl Fur SVks. (Rtldg ) 89/2 
The matchless beauty of Angelica,. Forc’d me to cross and 
cut th* Atlantic seas, To oversearcb the fearful ocean. 
O^ver-sea'SiU^®. [f- Over prep, -i- seas (app) 
sb.pl (cf. ‘the narrow seas’, *the four seas j, 
though the -j may have originated as advb. genitive : 
cf. half-seas over ] = Oversea adv 
XS83 STUBBCs-iffo^/ A bus 1! (t88a) 22 The«;e Jgoods] they 
transport ouer seas, whereby they gaine Infinit summes of 
mony*. 1631 Weever Ant Bun Mon 233 He fled ouer 
Seas into Denmarke x84a Iennyson IValktng to Mad 18 
He sick of home went overseas for change^ x886 Lo/^- 
man's Mag, Mar 55a Our brethren of the pen over-seas. 

Over-season^ -secure, eta : see Over-. 
Overs Forms . see Over and 

See. [OE. ofersion = OS otarsekan (MDn. over- 
steuy Du. overzieh), OHG. uharsehan (MHG., Ger. 
ubersehen^ f. ofer^ Over- + See v, Cf. Overlook ] 
X 1, tram To look down upon, look at from 
(or as from) a higher position, overlook ; to survey , 
to keep watch over ; to watch [Over- 7 ] 
c888 K. Alfred Boeih iv, Eala mm Dnhten, hi* he ealle 
esceafta ofersibst. a xaoo Moral Ode 75 Houene and horhe 
e ouer sich. a xz$a Owl «$• Night. 30I he ni^tlngole hi 1 sey, 
Andhibi-holdandover-sey, 1603 H Cjtoss«VertuaComww 
(1878) 31 Sudi men , are duly watcht, and attentiuely ouer- 
seene. ixx6a8 F Grevil iadtuyxvu (1652) 202 Even hee 
who oversaw the rest, might have his owne greatnesse over- 
seen. 1796 Burke Lei Nohk Ld Wks. VIIL 40 As long 
os diis awful structure shall oversee and guard the sub- 
jected land. 

2 . To look over, look through, look mto the 
various parts of; to inspect, examine ; to peruse, 
eap by way of revision for the printing-press. Obs 
or arch. [OVER- id.] 

1362 Lavgl. P pi a. vii. X06 Perkyn lette he plouj stonde, 
While hat he ouer-seye him-self ho pat best wiouhte 1377 
Ihid R X. 328 That his worth soth, seke ye hat oft ouer se 
he bibl& c 1420 Lyog Assembly Gods 77a [ He] prayed hyin 
hertyly hit to ouerse. X490 Caxton Eneydos Prol x, I 
wrote a leef or tweyne, whyche I ouersawe a^ayn to cor- 
ecte It. x5a8 in Vtcarfs Anat (x888) App. xiv, 249 [Com- 
mittee] appoynced to pervse and oversee suche Bookes of 
Actes & ordynaunces as heretofore were given 1588 Mar- 
prel Episi (Arb ) 4 John Cant, ouersawe euery proofe,^ 1655 
fuller Ch Hist, III ii V, § 14. 62 The Legate . fearing to 
be poi'voned, appointed his Brother to over-see ail food for 
his own eating. [1895 F & Ellis in Daily Neva 2 Nov 6/3, 

I used the word * overseen ’ m preference to editeil , . 
because it indicates exactly all I had a right to clmm.] 
fb To examine mentally, consider. Obs, 
c X477 Caxton yason x\x So alle thing well ouerseen hit 
IS better to the that thou retome. 

8 . To see to officially, as one holding a position 
over those who do the work ; to supervise, suj^r- 
mtend ; to see after, look after, attend to the doing 
or working of. (Cf Overlook v, 6, ) 
c Z449 Pecock Repr 416 And aboue alle Patriarkis is oon 
Pope forto ouerse and reule and amende the Governauncis 
of Patnarkis, xe^/^vaxath Rep Hist, MSS Cw/rw, App 

V 330 To rule and oversee the crafte uudre the Make, 2495 

Act XX HeiL W, c 22 § 6 Any persone assigned to comp- 
troll and oversee theym in their werking. x59^ H. Claphaxi 
Buefe Bible l 67 Otboniel was chosen ludge, who oversawe 
them for 40 yeares. x6ix Bible x CAraii, ix 29 x66i^Sui’V, 
Aff Neiherl 35 The four Bishops .were unable to oversee ' 
ellwtually the 17 large Provinces of Belgium. 173$ Swift 
EP Cerr, Wks. 1841 II 745 Can I oversee my workmen and , 
a school too? «x864 N Hawthorne LittU Daffydtrmn- 
dilly Tales 1871 II. 155 He.. is overseeing the carpenters 
f b. With obj. clause (or obj. and compl.) . To 
see, see to it (that something be done) Obs, 

*470-85 Malory Arthur xswi xx, Hit wyl be wur vror- 
shyp that ye ouer see that she be entered worshypruUy 1559 
in W. H. Turner Select. Etc, Oxford 3*7 The Baillies 
shall . oversee that every man shall kepe his stynt of 
beastes. 1697 Vttm Penal Laws floa Power to search all 
Oyls .and to oversee that the same be not mixed 
e. ahsol. To superintend, act as overseer, 

0x548 Hall ChroiL Introd. 8 b, Being an euil sheperd or 
herdenun before time, dyd not pUe, kepe and diligently 


OVERSEEN. 

I ouer^^e 1647 N Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. l v, (1739) 13 *1 he 
I Bishop of Caerleon upon XJske, a ho is to oversee under God 
over u& 1798 W. Hi rrov Autohtog, 34 Hut I, who M no 
land near, no team to assist, or servants that could oversee, 
was obliged to hire all the work 
1 4. To see against the intention or without the 

i knowledge of the person seen ; to catch sight of; 
to have a sight of. (Cf. Overhear 3 ) 

174a Fielding f, Andrews 111. ii, Fanny, not suspkious of 
being overseen by Adams, gave a loose to her passion i8da 
Wraxall Hups's Mtsiralies 1. 11 (1S77) *4 A mmnent after 
he blew out bis light, for. he fanaed he might be overseen 
t6. To look at with the *evil eye*, bewitch: 
= Overlook v, 7. Ohs rare, 
xfi4x W. Hooke Nno Eug Pears 7 When any are be- 
witched, It IS a phrase of speech among many to say, they 
are o\er-seene, t c lookt upon with a malicious eye. 

II. 6 To fail or omit to see or notice (through 
inattention, or intentionally) ; to neglect, pass over, 
disregard; = Overlook v, 2 , Ohs exc,dtal, 

A 1023 Wulfstav Horn 1 . (Napier) 270 Dencan Jj^ ntt . 
past hij god oferseod xsoo-20 Dunbvr Poems Ixhi 77 And 
, gar me mony fait ouerse, 1 hat now 15 biay d befour my n £ 

, *535 CovERDALE Biblo Prol., Tlwnke y‘. it is happlye ouer- 
sene of y interpreters. 16x3 Jackson Creed u. i §2, 239 
Many things he cannot see, and many things he may over- 
see X700 COncreve IVay of World 11. iiT, Twas for my 
ease to oversee and wilfully neglect the gross advances made 
him by my wife. 1774 Pennant Jour Scot, in 1772, 200 
Adding numbers of remarks o\er.5een by hinu 
7 . refl. To fall to perceive what is befitting or 
right for one to do, or what is the truth or fact of 
a matter; to forget oneself, act unbecomingly; to 
fall into error, make a mistake, err, blunder, act 
imprudently. Also intr, (quots. 1615, 1639 . cf. 
Overseen I.) Ohs, ecsti. dial 

*377 Langl, P, PL B. V. 378, Iiglotoun .. gylti me jeldc, 
Fur I haue. ouer-seye me at my sopere, and some tyme at 
nones. X5S9 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 25s/x Luther, dothe 
so madly ouersee hunselfe, that he discloseth vnviare cet^ 
tayne folies of him selfe. 1615 Jackson Creed tv. iii v. § 2 
Who notwithstanding mightily oversee in prognosticating 
of a joyful harvest by this ^adsome or forward spring. 
X639 Mayne City Mutch iv. ui, Auf , Sir, please you, partake 
Of a slight banquet?. Plot Be sure you do not oversee. 
a X677 Barrow Sertn {18x0) II. 564 Immoderate selfishne-is 
so bUndeth us, that we oversee and forget ourselves. 

ma mnee^ttse To see too strongly or vividly. 
[Over- 27.] 

axtSoo Hooklr Serm Habak 11,4 Wks. x888 III 607 It 
then inaketh them cease to be proud, when it causeth them 
to see their error in overseeing the thing they were proud 
of X856 Kane Arci ExpL 11 111. 47 We had sc grovelled 
in darkness that we oversaw the light. 

Hence Oversee'ing vbl, sb, and ppl, a, (m various 
senses . see above). 

X5X3 in xoih Rep, Hist MSS* Comm, App v. apyThat no 
home be brought to town but it be good and merchantable, 
by overseinge of such as 5halbe.,chossen by the Maior. 
X65X Jeb. Taylor Clerus Dom 48 In the overseeing provi- 
dence of tlw rich mercies, xw Wordsw * Three years she 
grew ' u, The girl Shall an overseeing power To 
kindle or restrain, x^ ’K. Bolorewood ’ Col, Reformer 
(1891) 68, 1 have jobs of overseeing now and then. 

Over-seeded see Over- 27 b 
t Oversee-k, -sedie, Obs [Over- 9. (OE 
had ofersican jn sense 'exact too much ’.)] irons. 
To search through. 

<;x435 Eng Conq Irel 138 Me may rede & oueiseche the 
hoke of kynges, J?e prophetes. 

t Oversee*ming, sb, Obs* rare, JUised to 1 ender 
Gr. iuKp&veia outward appearance. 

x3q8 Trfvisa Bafth De P. R, xix. viii. (Bodl. MS ) If. 
293/2 Pictagoraci . cleped coloure ephipania, hat U ouer- 
semynge )xLt is vttemoste par tie of a clere bodie ftat is 
ternwnyd 

t Oversee-ming, a. Obs* Appealing above, 
supereminent (rendering L stipete/mmns); seem- 
ing to be over or liigher. 

X38Z WvciiF Eph 1 X9 Which is the ouersemynge I138B 
excellent, Vulg* supereminens] greetnesse of his vertu into 
vs that ban bileuyd a z6^ Naunton Frapn Reg, (Arb ) 
30 A room in the Queens favour, which eclipsed the others 
over-seeming greatnesse. 

Overseen (^»v9jsJ n), ///« IT. Fornis; 4oiier- 
seie, 4-6 -sey2i(e, 5-6 -aayne, -aeue, 5-7 -aeone, 
5- -seen, (6 -sayne, -sean). [Pa. pple. of Over- 
see. In part with active meaning : cf mistaken^ 
1 . That has ‘ overseen himself’ (see Oversee 7) , 
betrayed into a fault or blunder; deceived, de- 
luded, mistaken, in error, actmg imprudently, 
hasty, rash (in an action). Now arch, or diai, 

1390 Gower Coif* III. 373 It were a jhlng unresonabli^ 
A man to be so overseie. Forthi talc hiede of that I sete. 
149X Caxton Vitas Pair (W. de W. 149s) i«. nl 3*8 b/i 
They that wyll saye that he was an heret^ke ben fooles & 
ouerseen. 15x9 Interlude Four Elements in Hash Dodsley 
I. 33 Metbimc you fer oveisaynes. 1535 Covbrdale Prov 
XXIV xo Yf thou be ouersene & necligent in tyme of nede, 
then IS thy strength but small. t6oB Willrt Hexapia 
Exod 151 How Kupertus was $0 much ouerseene to alieage 
a text no where extant. X786 Nelson Let, June in Nicolas 
Dip (1845) I. X77 However Mr, Adye mi^t have been 
overseen In bis (Jpinion as to the ri^t of seizure. 1871 
St, yames'Mag, May 164 She , . had been so overseen as to 
encoursme the young man's viuts. 

b. Overseen with (or /») drinks also simply 
overseen : Drunk, intoxicated. Ohs exc diai. 
c 1475 Hew Good IV fe taught Dau x6a in Q AVi*. A cad, 
49 Syie not to longe vppe at cuene, For di ede with ale Jjou 
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OVEKSET. 


OVEBSEEB. 

be ouer sene 1533 Euvot Let in Gem (1883) Life 78 bfen 
callyth him overicene, that is drunke, whan he neither 
kijowith what he doeth, nor what he owght to doo loaa 
£\rl6 Microcosm , Colledge 3 niler (Arb ) 37 Hee is a very 
sober man conbidenng his manifold foinptations of drinkei 
, and if hee be ouer-seene, tis within hu ownc liberties, and 
no man ought to tale exceptions. ifiyS Mtn JfMd \n 
Thoms Prose Rosn (1858) II 122, 1 cannot well tell whether 
he was overseen with wine or rage 

f 2 That has looked into or studied a subject 
(cf Oversee 2 ), versed, skilled, 'well seen’ in 
some department of knowledge. (Cf, well-r&ad^ 
*533 Morz A»sw Peysoned Bk Wks, 10^4/1 The man is 
a wjse man and wel ouer sene in arguing, is&o Bale 
AioK SI Ye are a great wise prelate & wel overscan in 
matters. 1610 GvnjLmJ/ei aldry ii vi (1660) 68 They would 
^ thought to be well overseen in Heraldry 
tS Overlooked, unnoticed . see Oversee 6 . Ohs, 
3608 Bp Hall Char, Virtues 4* k', l/ouest Many, He 
bewraiea the fault of what he sells, and restores the ouerseene 
game of a false reckoning. 

Ovevseer (^wvaislej), sh [f. Oversee + -brI ] 
1 One who oversees or superintends, a supervisor; 
esp^ one whose business it is to superintend a piece 
of work, or a body of workmen ; a superintendent 
(of workmen, slaves, convicts, etc ) 

*5*3 Fit2herb Suyv 34 Ihe name of a surueyour is 
a freuche name, and is as moche to say m Englysshe as an 
ouerseer 1530 Tindale Ansae More Wks. (1573) 25* A 
Those oueiseais which we now call Eyshops after the Greke 
word, were alway bidyng in one place togoueine the con- 
gregation there 3644 Vicars Gad in Mount 206 Over-seers 
of the Ottt-workes of the City 1709 Stbelc Tatter No, 144 
r 4 The Overseers of the Highway and Constables 1766 
W Stork Acc, East Florida 62 The overseer, and other 
while servants, will be hired much cheaper in a plentiful 
and good climate, than in a scarce and sickly one. 1845 
S KM^-rv&Rankds Hist 7?^ Ill 423 There was a disturb- 
ance in Gottingen, because the overseers of the commune 
were at first hostile x88a Out da Mai emvia I 24 Saturnmo 
to be set to woilc with an axe or a spade m dockyard or on 
highway, and cowed with the whip of the overseer. Mod, 
Advt,y To Printer-. —Working Overseer wanted in a country 
news and jobbing office hlust be a good disciplinarian, 
sober and capable 

t b A pel son (formerly) appomted by a testator 
to supervise or assist the executor or executors of 
the will Obs 

*395 E E 'tVtllsixZ^d) ti My seketour, William Kyllet 
of Essex, ..John Cosyn of London, ouerseer, }>at my wylle 
be fulfylyd In ]>e worschip of god X4 Prov m Ret Ant 
I 3x4 Too secuturs and an overseere make thie theves. 
1533 Elyot Let, in Gov ^883) Life 77 The Busshop. is m 
the case that overseers of testamentes be in England, for he 
shall have leve to looke so that he meddle non x6xa J. Morc 
tn Bttceleuch MSS (Hist MSS Comm ) 1 124 The great 
pains be hath taken.. to strengthen his will with so powerful 
overseers, and to make so cunning executors. 1666-7 P 
Henry Diaries 4* Lett ai Jan , For mourning clothes for 
myself, my wife, my son John, and Cosin Martha Warter, 
as was thought fit by the overseers of the will— ^xa 6. 8, 

G (In full, Overseer 0 / the poor.) A parish 
officer (appointed annually) to perform various 
administrative duties mainly connected with the 
relief of the poor. 

The office was created by Act A3 BHz c 2, and the duties 
were defined to include causing able-bodied paupers to work, 
giving relief to the disabled poor, putting poor children to 
work, apprenticing them, etc , and raising by rate the 
necessary funds for these purposes ; the chief duties now 
are to assess, collect, and distribute the 'Poor Kate' (the 
actual relief of the poor in most cases now belonging to the 
'guardians of the poor* see Guardian ib), to make out 
the lists of voters for parliamentand for municipal and other 
councils, jury lists, etc The office belongs to England and 
Wales, and is gratuitous, but, wheie the duties require it, 
paid or assistant o&erseers aie appomted Officers having 
the same name, whose duties are restricted to the administra- 
tion of relief to the poor, exist in some of the United States 
of America 

160X Act 43 Eltz c 2 S I Be It enacted.. That the Church- 
wardens of euery Parish, and foure, three, or two substantial! 
householders to be nominated yearely in Easter weeke 
shall be called Ouerseers of the Poore of the same Parish 
x6as Massinger iVkw IVay 1 i, T‘he poor income hath 
made me Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to be overseer of the poor 1690 Child Disc, Trade 
4) 97 All constables, churchwardens, overseers, or other 
officers in all parishes 371a Pridbaux Direct, Ctu-auardens 
(ed, 4) 23 Ihe Churchwardens were anciently the sole Over- 
seers of the Poor. x866 Geo. Eliot F Holt Introd , The 
inhabitants.. were in much le^s awe of the parson than of 
the overseer 

1 2. One who looks down upon or at anything ; 
a beholder, onlooker, spectator, Obs, 

» 5 S* Robinson tr. More's Ui<p,xi, \x (3895) 279 Hauing a 
trust and affiaunce in such ouerseers (the dead, called just 
above ‘beholders’ and ‘witnesses’] 156a Turner Baths 
Pref , If that I write not so perfidy of it, as sum perfit idle 
overseers would that I shiild have dona ax 6 s 6 Bp Hall 
Rem Whs (1660) 252 Study .to be approved of so glorious 
witnesses and overseeres 

1 3 One who ‘ oversees ’ a book for the purpose 
of criticism or revision ; variously = cntic, censor, 
reviser, editor. Obs, 

*597 Hooker Pol v xxxi § 3 There are tn the world 
certayne voluntarie ouer-seers of all Bookes, whose censure in 
this respect would fall as sharpe on us. 1624 Bedell Lett, 
vii 116 In the Margent,. .the ouerseers of Plantines edition, 
set this note. 1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr„ That I may 
be the overseer of mine owne Bookes. 1683 Wood Life 
27 (O. H S ) III 133 Half the verses that were made 

for the said book were cast aside by the overseers, Dr 
Aldrich and Jane, 


Hence Overseer v trans , to act as overseer 
over ; 0 versee ringr sb , acting as overseer ; 
O'verseerisni, the system of overseers 
1709 Thoresby Diary II 50 Both days entirely spent with 
labourers directing and overseermg the sows [ = * sews drams] 
to drain water 1870 Athenseuin 3 Dec 721 A dark and 
melancholy wild, where Absenteeism, 0 verseerwm, all sorts 
of other * isms* gather gnffin-hfce around the porches pf the 
proud land-proprietors. 1892 Daily News 25 Jan 5/4 Ihe 
forest IS, at present, overseered and cared for by the deputy 
surveyor, with three assistants [etc ] 1893 F, F Moore / For- 
bid Banns (1899) 72, 1 did a little in the overseermg line. 

O'veraeersnip. U 3 

office or position of an overseei. 

1647 N Bacon Di^c, Govt, En^ i. xhx. (1739) 85 Leaving 
to the King only an overseership 18x3 hxantiner 8 Feb 
91/2, I was appomted Overseer of the parish, and six 
months before my overseership terminated, I received another 
paper hlod Admt , To master printers — Oveiseeiship'or 
Clickership required by good practical Printer 

fOversee'the, v, obs, [Over- 5.] uans 
and viir. To boil over, 

3633 P Flytcher Pisc Eel in. vi, Your stately seas 
(perhaps with love's fire) glow, And overseeth tlieir banks 
with springing tide 1656 Trapp Comm 3 'Polm 10 It is 
a metaphor tsJcen from over seething pots 

Oversell : see Oversile. 

Orersell, osver-se'U, » [Over- 26 , 27 ] 

fl. trans To sell at more than the real value Obs 
1580 Hollyband lieas Fr Tong, Survandre. to ouer- 
sell X697 Dryden Mnexdvs. 265 The thing call'cl life, with 
ease I can disclaim, And think it over sold to purchase fame. 
1768 Woman of Honor III 247 If he waits to do it, for lus 
asking him, he oversells the benefit 
I 2. To fetch a higher puce than. Obs, rate 
x6i8 Fletchfr Chances ii 1, A distressed Lady whose 
beauty Would over-sell all Italy. 

3 SpeaUaiion To sell more of (a stock, etc ) than 
one can deliver, or than xs in existence Also t ejl 

xSyg WcDSTER Suppl , Omrsell, (Stock Exchange), to sell 
beyond one’s means of delivery xMi Daily News 14 Sept 
4/6 He secured nearly soo,coobales, or, 111 (act, considerably 
more cotton than was actually in existence, the market thus 
being what is termed ‘oversold’ 189 x PalV Mall G 14 
Sept 6/2 The <;tate of affairs is due to cultivators having 
oversold the paddy crop. 1897 Daily News dB Feb. S/? Foi 
mohairs there is a good many inquiries, some merchants 
having apparently over-sold themselves 
Hence OverseTling vhl sh , Overso Id ppl a, 
1583 Babington Command m, viii (1637) 71 It condemneth 
all over-selling . I meane knowne and wilful ouerselling of 
anything 1870-90 Webstfr s v Ovci sell, Oversold markety 
a market in which stocks have been sold ‘ short ' to such an 
extent that it is difficult to obtain them for delivery 

tOverse'me, ^ Ohs, [OE. ofersieman^ f. 
ofer-^ Over- + sUman^ Seme v , to load.] itans. 
To overload, oppress. 

C96X iETHELWOLD RuU St Benst Ixiv. (1885), J)ait ka 
unstrangan ofersymede heora Jwowdom ne forfleon a xefio 
Liber iiCiHiUt x. (1889)50 gif aefterkam metta ofcrfylle oboe 
ofermicelnyi>se sawl ofersymed ctzoo Tnn. Coll, 
Horn, 65 panne anbmde we pe burden pe he hadde us nude 
ouersemd. 

Oversend, v : see Over- 10 . 
0‘vev-se’xi8£1)le,d; [Over-28.] Toosensible; 
ftoo sensitive. So O'vexwse'nsihly adv,<^ too 
sensib^, fin an over-sensitive manner. 

XS79 (j Harvey Leiier-hk (Camden) 66 Doist thou not 
oyersensibely perceive that the markett goith far otherwise 
in Inglande? x6ox Holland /*/ 2/{yxxiii ii i56Ithardenelh 
the throat and the mouth of the stomack which is over- 
sensible 1748 Richardson Clarissa (xSii) III. vui. 63 
A mother over-notable , a daughter over sensible, and their 
Hickman, who is— over-neither 18*3 Lamb Elm (i860) 93 
His nation in general have not over-sensible countenances. 

0'ver-S6*n£litive, a, [Over- a8.] Too 
sensitive So O vex-se'nsitlveness. 

1846 Mrs Gore Eng, Char. (1852) 101 A mere ‘ cook ’ 
would never have.. lost his place ui the royal kitchen from 
oyer-sensitiveness. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown Pref. (1871) 8 
Excitement to nerves that are over-sensitive 

Over-Bentlmental to -service : see Over-. 
O’verseti sb, [f. Overset v,} 

The act or fact of oversetting, m vanous senses 
ofthevb.: fa. Overthrow, defeat. Obs, b. Over- 
turn, upsetting, upset f c. Putting off, postpone- 
ment. fd. Overload, excess. Obs Ptint- 
ing. Matter set up in excess of space. 

>456 Ec Acts you // (i8r^) 45/2 Quhen ony gret outset is 1 
hk to cum on the boidourans pai think l>e Inland men sulde 
be r^y in bar iupple 14^ Sir G Have Law A rms (S. T b.) 
238 He wald nocht pay, hot geve him delayts and oursettia 
c 3470 Henry Wallace wiu x628 (The king of France] knew 
rycht weill schortly to wn^rstand The gret supprys and 
outset off Ingland, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (X823) I. ii, 
3ax With this overset of wealth and pomp, .they, became 
lazy and negligent. 1727 PhiUp Quarll 239 , 1 , was over-set 
with the same Sea, under the flat bottom’d Boat, where you 
^nd me That was a happy Overset for thee. 1780 
Twining in Select, Papers T Family (1BS7) 393. 1 suppeS 
you have heard from my brother of my downfall?.. A 
thundepng overset— such as might have been felt, I conceive, 
at the Antipodes 1864 Webster, Overset^ An upsetting t 
rum, overturn Funk's Stand Diet,, Overset .Print, 
Excess of composition 1896 MS Let, fiom Printer. We 
had some overset from Feb, number. 

Overset (waiset), v, [Over- 7, etc, An 
OE. *ofersittan is not cited* cf. however OHG, 
ttbarsezzanj MHG nbersetzen^ to set (any one) over 
(e. g a river), to set (with), to overburden, oppress; 
some of which senses also occur m ME ] 


+ 1. tram. To oppress; to press hard. Obs, 
rxaoo Trtn, Coll, Horn, 51 And pat lond folc hem ouer. 
sette mid felefelde pine. 1398 Trfvisa Barth De P R vr 
XIX, (Tollem MS ), Also ryjtful loidshipe ouersette> not [nou 
lipnimt] his subiectis by tyraundes. 1422 tr Secrcta Secret 
Pnv Prw i8a This Prynce Dermot, Seynge hym-Selfe. 
hugely ouersette with enemys flow ouer the See into 
Normandy 1549 Compl, Scot, xv. 127, I am sa violently 
ouerset be them. 1572 Bosscwcll Armo/ie 11 S9h, The 
harte .whan hee is overset with lioundcs. 

1 2 . To overcome, overpower by force or violence, 
overthrow, overwhelm, discomfit. Obs 
ctyj^Sc Leg Saints XXIX (/’/«c/i/rtf)772 A lyono..oure. 
set in his moufli hynt me. c x44« Promp, Patv 373/2 Ovyr 
settyn, or ovyr comyn, supeio, vinco 3470-85 MAiottv 
Arthur XX xii, To wayte vpon sir launtelol for to ouersette 
hym and to slee h>m 1568 GBAnoN Chton, I. xj 6 Kthcl- 
fnde king of Northumbeilande ovii'.et iJie Britons at the 
Citie of Chester, and forced them to flee x6x8 Bor ton 
Florus (1636) 51 Dtcius , over set in the bosonic of the 
Valley, looke upon his own head ail llie wrath of the Gods. 
tiansf, C3420 Pallad m JhisK i 1^4 Yet yf tliat wyntl 
Vulturnus ouersette A vyne in heeto 

f b. fig. To overcome (the mind, feelings, etc ). 
1390 Gowi R Con/, II 218 Thus he, whom gold hath over- 
set, Was trapped m his oghne ni-t 1423 Jas I JCtngisQ 
Ixxm, Ouiset so sorow lud hothe hert and in>nd 1567 
Glide d* Godtie B (S. T. S.) 27 Quhen sadnts bes ouerset my 
hart x6^ Norris Pi act. Disc IV 99 A M.ui whose 
Mind IS liird and overset with thest gu.it Ideas. 

8 To cause to fall over ; to upset, overlurn , capsize ; 
to turn upside down. Now tme, [Oveu- 6 .] 

159a SiiAKS Rom 4 yul HI V 137 The Ikirke thy Inidy 
is .the windes thy sillies, Who. will ouer set Thy tLinprsi 
tossed body sb 6 g Pi nii Diary 8 Mar., Tin. King and thi, 
Duke of York went by thiee in tiie nioinmg, .iiul had 
the misfortune to he ovctsei: .the King .dl dirty, hut nii 
hurt, 3719 De Foe L rusoe i v (xBiu) Ht, 1 ostisct my iidi 

*755 J* &InIU^^AR^ Lydia{\/^\ 11, tu* UnshHig fuiu.ird, 
[he] oveiset the table, the liotlks and gl.issis .iLcnnipatiying 
him Hi the fall 3782 Miss Burm v Ctttlut \ni v, 'i’he 
postilion, hi tuiniiig too suddenly oveiset ihi L.nii.ige. 
3842 M, kussEi L Polynesia vi. (i8jt>) j 'i heir sin.dl vessel 
lieing oveiset, bopt. itstlf nearly deserted them 

b. tntr, lo Imn or fall over, capsize; to be 
overturned, upset. Now ime, 

X641 Earl Monm tr. Biondrs Cwtl U'anes t 4 He was 
like a ship which not fit to ht.ire so );reat s.iyli, oversets. 
x^vj Lotid, Gas. No 4^01;/) 'ihe Hasljiigs,.Striii k on the 
Sands, and .over-set 3703 Smi aton hdystonc L, § So 
violent a storm of wiml, th.it he thought the house would 
ovtrsa. 1879 Sii VI NSON Viav i evennesit It w til .issiuedl> 
topple and tend to overset 

4. tiatts fg. To upset or sulwcrt the oidtr 01 
condition of (an institulioni state, or the like) ; to 
caube to fall into confusion Now laie, 

X679 Crownl Amh, Statesman 1 8 I’lc nuikc ’em glad to 

f ive me Sea-room enough, or Tie ort.set the Kifigdottu X719 
)e Foi- Crusoei xix, 'J he sudden .Suij>ti/c.(irjt>y luidovet. 
set Nature, and 1 had dj ’d ui>oii the Spot 378a Cri v i < o ur 
Lett 79 Their ancient toiKjiutst had liccn a great (htiimciic 
to them h> over setting their landed propeit^. 3831 Cakivi.i 
Snrt Res 11 Vj Aten an C.d^pso Island as it were f.dsities 
and oversets lus whole reckoning. 

b. To overturn the normal menial or physical 
condition of (a person) ; to overcome mentally or 
physically; to discompose, diborder, * u(»set* (the 
stomach, etc.). 

1583 Leg. Bp St Atuiiois toCi Hk contagious stnniack 
Was sa ower&ett with Burdeous dnimmnke. 1703 Citf Lti k 
Ess Mor Snbj ii 395 A glorious api>carancefiuin the other 
world has often over-set the best men 3824 Mlss Ff rriek 
/nher, ix, T he smell of Lord R.'s» bouts and shoes was enough 
to overset her. x86i Tt nkyson Let, m Li/e (1897) 1 xxtt. 
476 France, I believe, overset me, and more csjicLtally the 
foul ways and unhappy diet of. Auvergne. 3870 DtcKirais 
E Drood xiii, The news is sure to oveisei him 
c. tttir. To lose one's balance or ordered con- 
dition ; to be upset, fall mto disorder. 

3740 Lavincton Fnikus, Mcih 4* Papists n. (*754) Pref 
16 You was in Danger of overselling from a J orreiU of 
Popularity and Contempt xyoa (iotv. Morkh tn hoarks 
Life tjr Writ (1832) 11. 244 The btc constitution of this 
country has overset. 1830 Tbnnvshx 'Jalitng Oak 257 
While kingdoms overset, Or lapse from hand to imnd. 
fS, tram. To set (a surface, a garment, etc.) 
over tuith (jewels, omamentb). Obs, [0\ Fu- S.] 

X4 Tundale (Wagner) 3879 The whylke wer alle over 
sette and dight With liesandei of gold and silver bright* 
*755 J biiEBBLARE Lydia I, X07 As bright as ivory 
overset widi sapphires 

f 6. trans, and tn/r. To put off, iiostiKine. Obs, 
3422 tr Secreta Secret.^ Prsv Pm* its Tlial a prynce 
Sholde execute thedynte of Swerde in lus enemy, not ouer* 
settynge the houre of fortune, 1500-20 Dc'nm vr Poems xc. 
62 The synfull man that all the jeir uurxetti'K, Fra Fasche 
to Pasche, rycht mony a thing for^eitK 
f 7. trans. To lay npm tus an Import or burden) 
to impose. Obs, [Over- 7.] 
ctspoMelusing 301 The try but that thou hast ouersette 
vpon the peuple of my lord, 

t8, a. To overcharge, assess excessively, b. 
To overload. Obs, [Over- ai, 27.I 
IS3X Tihdals Exp, Matt, v-vii Wks. (Parker Soc ) II 71 
Ihe usurert and publicans.. bought in great the emperor’s 

S , and, to make thetr most ^vantage, did overset the 
. ** ** Coming (for more 

ty) in the common Boat, which wax urcsec with 
Merchandize, and other passengers, m a thick Fog the 
Vessell turn d ore, and so many perished. 

1 9. a. To pass or get over, b. To set or settle 
ovei. Obs, [Over- 5 , u] 

*536 Bellenoem Crm^ Scat, (i8ai) I, xjx Na Uril honour 
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apperis to us quhilkis hes ouirset sa mony strait montanis, 
woddis, fludis, and dan^rus firthis of this region. 1649 
Howell Pre-em^Parl 4 This fatal black Cloud, which now 
oresets this poor Island. 

10 . To get ovcx (an illness, etc ), recover from. 
dtah [OvEB- 5-] 

1S3S Stewart Crotu Scot II 48 This Flanctius Throw 
sair seiknes that tyme . Set him so soir that he nucht nocht 
ouirset, To God and nature quhill he payit his det x866 
Brogden Promnc Words Line D D), He has overset 
his last ailment 1877 JV W, Ltnc ^Gloss* x886 S, IV, 
Line, Gloss s V , I shall have to have some mediane before 
1 overset it. It upset me, and she never seemed to overset it. 

f 11 In various uncertain senses, now Obs, 
c 1470 Harding Chron, cxlv i, At Lancastre, y« yere of 
Christ then wiiten, A thousand whole twoo C and fourty 
mo, And one therto, in Flores as is wryten, And in the yere 
next after then ouersetten. a 1547 Surrey ^ netdvf , 152 
And whiles they raunge to overset the groves. 162a 
Malynes Anc Lavj-Merch 89 He that dealeth in barter 
must be very circumspect, and the money gmen in barter 
cannot be ouerset 1729 Capt W. Wrigleswortk MS, 
Log-‘hk of the ^ LyelV Dec, At i afternoon oveiset the 
Sheat Cable in the HoM, then Veered away. 

12 . (<7 verse t') To set up (type) in excess. 

1897 w T Stead m Remm of Rev Jan. 75/1, I have 
arrived at a chronic state of over setting On the last day 
of the month a piteous scene of slaughter takes place 

Hence O verset ppU a , ; Overse'tting ppl a (m 
quot. 1456 = ofF-putting, dilatory) ; also Over- 
se*ttex, one who oversets, + an oppressor. 

CX440 Promp Para 373/1 Ovyrledare (or ovyr settar\ 
oppressor, 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arttis (STS) 243 
And he be lathe, and our settand, and favourable in pun>- 
cioun of mysdonns 1665 Bovi e Qccccs, Rejl iv. xi, (1848) 
230 One of those easily over-set Boats 

Overse^ttiiig, vU. sb [f. prec + -lira I.] 
The action of the vb. Ovekset, upsetting j fop' 
pression , f off-putting. 

1398 1 'revisa Barth De P, R, ii xii (1495) byj b/2 Thise 
angellis ben free of alle manere oppressynge and ouer- 
settynge. ^ 1440 Promp Paru 373/2 Ovyr settynee, or ovyr 
^ttynge of dede or tyme, omtssio x4p9 Ibid (ed Pynson), 
Ouersettinge, oppressw, x6a6 Capt. Smitk Virginia u 
Vpon the oversetting of their boat 1869 Mrs Whitncv 
Hitlurto ix, Augusta Hare told me something which nearly 
completed my mental oversetting 

Over-severe, -severity, etc. : see Over-. 
Oversew (d^nvoiso^tt), v, [Over- 5.] trmis. 
To sew overhand; to sew together two pieces of 
stuff, by laying them face to face with the edges 
coinciding, and passing the needle through both 
always in the same direction, so that the thread 
between the stitches lies over the edges. Sometimes 
called overhand^ overseamy or overcast', see these 
words. In Overcast z/, 7 Hence 

Oversew mg vbl, sb.y Oversew n ppl a 
X864 m Webster. 188a Caulfeild & Saward Diet Needle* 
work, Over-seviifigt a method of Plain-sewing. cTtherwise 
known as Seaming, or Top-sewing, and executed somewhat 
after the manner of Over-casting But the ineat ditfeience 
between Over-sewing and Over casting ib that the former 
is closely and finely executed for the uniting of two selvedges 
or folds of material, and the latter is very loosely done, and 
only for the purpose of keeping raw edges from ravelling- 
out In olden times this stitch was known by the name of 
Overhand. 1903 Tregaskid Cafal. Jan ii/i Six Hand- 
kerchiefs, hemstitched, very small cobweb border and over- 
sewn ornament in the corners 
fOversey, v. Obs, rare (Better oversie.) 
[f Over- 4, 17 + ME. OE slgan, to pass, as 
time . see Sib v ] intr. To pass by, elapse. 

13. E E. Alht P B 1686 pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat wat7 a kyng ryche, Quyle seuen sypez were ouer-seyed 
someres I trawe 

Oversey, obs f. Oversea ; obs. infl. Oversee 
Overshade (^«vojp5*d), v, [Over- 8.] 

1 . trans, « Overshadow a. 

c xooo Ags Gosp. Luke i 35 pses heahstan miht he ofer 
sceadaS (c 1x60 Hatton G, ofer-scaedeif ; Vulg obumbrabit] 
x^4 Greene Sc Lodge Looking Gl. Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 1x3 
The hand of mercy ouershead her (the Church’s] head 

2 . To cast a shade over, to render gloomy or 
dark ; to overshadow, shade. Also absol, 

1588 Shaks Tti, A, II. m 273 The Elder tree Which ouer- 
shades the mouth of that same pit 1667 Milton P, L, v 376 
Lead on then where thy Bowie Oreshades, t6w Dryden 
Tyrannic Love i 1, The monster of the wood j O'ershading 
all which under him would grow. 1727 Desaguliers in Phil 
Trans, XXXV 323 Plants which are overshaded .. cannot 
so well imbibe Air. xBxa Wordsw. Song for Spinning 
Wheel 5 Dewy night o’ershades the ground. 
fg, X593 Siiaks 3 Hen P 7 , zz. vi 62 Darke cloudy death 
oreshades his beames of life 1823 Lamb Elta Sen 11 Old 
Chinny A passing sentiment seemed to overshade the brows 
of my companion 

Hence Oversha ding a, 
x6oi Chester L&vds Mart , Dial Ixi, Pleasant ouer- 
shading bowers 

Overshadow (^“vsi/se d^a), v, [OE. ofer- 
sceadwtan ; see Over- 8 So MHG. uber- 
schatewetty MDu. oversekaduweny Goth, ufar- 
skadwjany all rendermg L. obumbrdre in N. T.] 

1 . trans. To cast a shadow over; to cover or 
obscure with shadow or darkness, overcloud; to 
overshade, shade over. 

c xooo Ags, Go^ Mark ix. 7 Seo lyft hi ofer-sceadewude. 
— Luke IX. 34 Da wearS ^enip Sc ofer-soeadude hi; [cixdo 
Hatioftry ofer-scadede] c 1050 Snppi AElfrw's Voc, in Wr - 
Wulcker 178/44 Obwttbroy ic ofersceadewi;e. 1^ Wyclip 


Luke ix 34 A cloude was roaad, and ouerschadewide hem. 
XS3S CovERDALE Bavuch V 8 The woddes & all pleasaunt 
trees shal ouershadowe Israel x6oo J Pory tr Leos Africa 
IX 345 Ihe moone being ouo'shadowed with clouds. 1791 
Boswell Johnson a Aug. an. 1763, A long narrow paved 
court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees 
1883 S C Reirosp II 143 The dark cloud thus early 
cast on her life continued to overshadow it for many years 
fig *574 tr. Marloi afs Apecalifs s Wrapped in mystical! 
figures, and ouershadowed with images. 1856 Froude Hist* 
Eng 11 vu 141 Those misfortunes which were soon to over- 
shadow her 1864PUSFY Daniels 255 One prophecy 
of woe overshadowed all the later years of David 
2 . To cover or overspread with some influence, 
as with a shadow ; to shelter, protect. 

1:823 Psalter cxxxix. 8 Dryhten megen haelu niinre 
ofersceadwa heafud mm in dege gefehtes 1388 Wyclip 
Luke 1 35 The Hooly Goost schal come fro aboue in to thee, 
and the vertu of the Hijeste schal ouerschadewe thee. 1578 
Ckr Prayers m Pnv Prayers (1831) 502 Overshadow me 
111 the day of battle. x662 Stilungfu Ong Sacr ii. v § 2 
It may seem that when the Divine Spirit did overshadow 
the understanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to their faculties 1839 Singleton Vtrgil II 433 The 
queen’s high name O’ershadows him 
3 To tower over so as to cast its shadow over , 
hence, to nse above, * cast into the shade’, diminish 
the apparent eminence or importance o£ [Over- i.] 
Z58X Lamdaroe Etren. m. 1 (1588) 327 The autboritie of 
the undershmfe, is ouershadowed by the Shirifes presence 
xSoiDexesPatlm 244 Faith and infidilitie striue 

to ouer-moster and ouer-shadow one another x6zi Speed 
Theai Gt. Bni iv (1614) 7/2 All their monuments over- 
shadowed by the height of Beckett's tomb 1624 Capt 
Smith Virgtma 11 24 A low pleasant valley overshaddowed 
in many places with high rocky mountaines. z8|7a Dickens 
M, Brood xi. No neighbouiing architecture ot lofty pro- 
portions had arisen to overshadow Staple Inn a 1862 Buckle 
Civiliz (1873) III 1 42 It was natural that the Crown, com- 
pletely overshadowed by the great barons, should turn for 
aid to the Church 

4 . To shade or daikeii too much. [Over- 27 ] 
1642 Fur LER Holy 4 Prof Si iv xx 348 If Authours in 
painting his deeds do not overshadow them, to make them 
blacker than they were 

Hence Ovexsha dowed ppl a, , also O ver- 
shadowj*^. rare', Overaha'dower- 
26x8 Bacon Lei. to Kvtg^ Jan in Cabala (1634) 9 No op- 
pressors of the people, no oveishadowers of the Crown 1849 
U Bronte Shirley n 22 The period was an overshadow ed 
one in Bntmh history 1873 McLfan Gosp, in Psalms 330 
Round about it, not a literal overshadow of mountains. X87B 
Mozley Ess, L Cni lytds Cromwell 262 A man who 
always would be his iival and overshadower. 

Oversha’dowing, vbl, sb, [f. prec. + -ing^] 
The action of the vb. Overshadow. 

1388 WvcLiF J&s 1 17 The fadir of lijtis, anentis whom is 
noon other chaungyng, ne ouerschadewyng of reward. 1663 
Spencer Vulg Proph Pref., That the Minds of Holy 
en should conceive (like the Virgin Mary) by the sole 
overshadowmgs of the Holy Ghost zB6o Pusey Muu 
P roph 326 The visible kingdom of God .. underwent an 
almost total eclipse by the over&hadowmg of earthly power. 

Oversha*dowing, ///. a [-iHa2.] That 
overshadows. Hence Oversha'dowingly adv,, in 
an overshadowing manner. 

X667 Milton P, L vii. 165 My ovei shadowing Spirit and 
might with thee I send along j8oi Southey Thaiaha vii 
will, Large as the hairy Cassowar Was that o’ersbadowmg 
Bird X824 Landor hmg, Conv , Southey 4 Parson Wks. 
1853 I 81/2 Which rarely happens to literary men over* 
shadowingly great. z8^ Stanley Stnat 4 Pah viii (1838) 
319 Those mysterious mils, which close every eastern view 
wth their overshadowing height 

t Oversha'dowy, a Obs, [f. Overshadow 
+ -y ] Having the quality of overshadowing, 
ifiox Holland Pliny I 474 The Fig tree, which hath her 
Figs aboue the leaf, because it is so large and ouershadowie. 

t Oversha'ke. v, Obs, [Over- 4, 27 ] 

1 . trails. To shake off or away ; to dispel, 

c 1330 R, Brunnb Chrort. (ifiio) 224 pe Juerie misferd, f»er 
tresone ouerschaken. 0x412 Hocclevd Be Reg Prtnc, 
1653 Whanhir lusle is ouerschake, And J?ere with wole hir 
louesheteasswage. issoPalscr 649/2,Iovershake^7^j«waw 

b. vdr. To become shaken off, pass away, abate. 

1412-20 Lydg Chron.Traym xiii (15x3) Hvj b/2 Wherfore 
I rede to let ouershake All heaynesse. a 1413 — Temple of 
Glas 614 Alas when wil kis turment ouershake [v r. 
slake]? 

2 . trans. To shake overmuch. [Over- 27 J 
1634 W Tirwhyt tr, Balzads Lett, 40 The Pope, a body 

over shaken, and trembling with age. 

0 'V 6 r*s 1 ia*rpy [Over- 28.] Too sharp, 
excessively sharp. Hence 0*ver-sha'rpii6gs. 

1477 Norton Ord, Alck. v m Ashm. Theair Ckem, Brti 
(1652) 73 Abhominable sower, Over-sharpe, too bitter 1586 
T B. La Primaud, Fr Acad, (1580) S 03 » I would not that 
fathers should be over-sbarae and hard to their children. 
X79S Seward Anecdotes 111 . 38 They .were not over-shmp 
in discovering the intrigues and artifices, x^ T. L, Dc 
ViNNE in MoxoiPs Mech Exerc , Printing spif ihe superior 
beauty of over-sharp hair-lines. 

O'ver-Shaire. 0 ,s, A shave or drawing-knife 
used by coopers for shaping the backs of barrel- 
staves. m Knight BicU Mech. 

Overshelving, -shepherd: see Over- i, 2. 
Over shine ® [OE. oferscinanx see 

Over- 7, 8, So OHG. nbarshtnan, MHG. uber- 
scMnen, Du. overschtjmn^ 

1 trans To shine over or upon, to illnmine. 

97Z Bhckl Horn, 129 N»s na >»t an )j®t ^aet leoht >a 
dune ane oferscine)} .ac eac swylce. pa burh. cxooo Ags, 


Gosp Malt, xvn 5 Beorht-wolcnhi; ofer scean. 1393 Shaks 
3 Hen, VI, 11 I. 38 That wee Should notwithstanding 
loyne our Lights together, And ouer-shme the Earth, as 
this the World, a 1711 Ken Sion Poet Wks 1721 IV. 400 
It kindled in Me heavn'ly Flame, 1 felt it gently over-shme 
my Breast. 1832 FraseVs Mag VI. 39a A ruddy sun was 
overshining his face. 

2 To surpass in shining, to outshine ; chiefly 
To surpass or excel in some quality. [Over- 22 ] 
X588 Shaks Tit,A,\ t 317 (Qo) That Dost ouershine the 
gallant’st Dames of Rome CX390 Greene Fr, Bacon 1 139 
And ouer-shine the troupe of all the maides. 1643 Trapp 
Comm Gen, xxxvii ii Others precellencies, whereby we 
are over-shmed. 1827 Carlyle Germ Rom* III 86 She 
would so gladly have overshone many a female dignitary 
Hence Overshi ning vbl sb 

Golding Be Momay 111 30 Like as the Moone shineth 
not, but by the ouershimng of the Sunne vpon her 

Over-shipboard to Over-shirt : see Over-. 
O'vershoe (-]■«), sb* [Over- 8c; cf Du 
oversekoe. Get uhei s€htih*'\ A shoe of mdia-rnbher, 
felt, or other material, worn over tlie ordinaiy shoe 
as a protection from wet, dirt, cold, etc, 

X85X Melville Whale viii. 42 Hat, coat, and overshoes 
were one by one removed 1862 Catal Iniernai Exhtb II 
xxvii ss The Kensington Golosh, or solid leathei over-shoe 
1882 Century Mag. XXIV. 842/2 The peasants are bundles 
done up in fur caps, coats, and overshoes. 

Over-shoe, over-shoes (&» vojJ^z), adv. 

phr, [ong. two words see Over prep 3 ] Of 
water, mud, etc. : So deep as to cover the shoes, 
shoe-deep ; hence, to be, go, nm ovet -shoes, e, g. 
in water, or fg in any course or enterprise. 

1579 Gosson Sch Abuse (Arb) 75 , 1 beseech them to looke 
to their footing, that run overshooes in al these vanities 
1590 Shaks Com, Err, in 11 tod A man may goe ouer shooes 
m the gnme of it. 177B Israel Angell Biaiy (1897) 31 It 
cleared off in the night with Snow about over Shoe. xSpx 
T Hardy Tess (1900) 33/1 The result of the rain had been 
to flood the lane over-shoe. (See other examples, a X355— 
1677, s V Over prep, 3 ] 

Overshoot (duv 3 af/?t), v [Over- 13 , 4 , 5 , 7 , 
22, 33, 27, Cf. MHG. uhei sektegen, Ger. uber- 
schteszen, Du werschieten ] 

1 . irans. To shoot, dart, run, or pass beyond 
(a point, limit, stage, etc ). 

CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaimche 383 The houndes had 
ouershette liym alle And weie vpon a dcfaulte y-falle 1392 
Shaks Ven, 4 Ad 680 The purblind har-e, . to ouer-shut 
his troubles. How he outruns the wind, and with what care, 
He crankes and crosses with a thousand doubly, xySA J 
SiiEBBEARE Lydia (1769) II. 94 Dogs, who running neeter, 
over-shoot their game xSia-^ Gocias Study Med, (ed 4) 
II, The first stage of inflammation must have been over- 
shot in the violence of the action. 1883 Larm Times LXXX 
135/a In consequence of the train overshooting the platform. 

T b. Ndut, To sail past (a poit, etc.)* Obs 
e;x563 Str J Haavkins's znd Voy to W Ind in Arb, 
Gamer V 1x3 A Spaniaid, who told him bow far ofifhe was 
from Rio de la Hacha; which, because he nould not over- 
shoot, he anchored that night again. 1399 Hakluyt Voy, 
II. 1. 106 Wee were short So miles of the pmee, whereas we 
thought wee had beene ouershot by east fiflie miles. 17x1 
Land Gaa. No. 4912/2 This Vessel, hath over-shot her Port. 
1803 NavalChron, IX x6o She overshot herport in the night. 

1 0* To pass ovei (a period of time) ; to allow 
(time) to pass by. Obs 

A 1384 Montgomerie Cherne 4 Sloe 556 Fersawis thou 
nocht quhat piecious tyme Thy slewthmg dois ouirschute ? 
x6xo W iLLET Hexapia Ban 3x2 The first beginning right, 
ouershoote the 70 weeks, a 16x7 Bayne Lett (1634) 206 If 
wee have overshot time wherein wee might have saved 
some twenty pound matter, what a gnefe is it to be so 
overshot ? 

2 . To shoot a missile, etc, over or above (the 
mark or thing aimed at) and so to miss , to shoot 
beyond ; also, of the missile . To pass over or 
beyond (the mark). 

In quot a 1400-50 the sense is uncertain • perh. « tf thou 
overshoot (the) shot 

[a X400-30 A lexander (Dubl MS ) Yf Jjou shote ouer 

sheet |)ou shendes J?i flayne.] a x^ Hall Chi on , Hen, VII 
18 b, Their enemyes discharged meir ordinaunce and ouer- 
shot them. 1353 Eden Becades xo8 So to ouershute them 
that none myght be hurt therby a 1674 Clarendon Htsi 
Reb, IX §39 iThey] discharged their Cannon at them, but 
over shot them 1897 Chicago Advance 9 Sept 327/3 This 
charge goes wide from the mark. It hits some, put it over- 
shoots the body. 

b. fg. esp. in oveis/icot the maik, to go or ven- 
ture too far, or farther than is intended or is proper. 

1388 Fhaunce Lcomers Log Ded , See how fane I have 
overshot ray marke. 1670 Milton Htsi, Eng, Wks. 1738 
II s In this, Diana overshot her Oracle, xyoa Eng Theo 
phrast, 303 The greatest fault of a penetrating wit is not 
coming short of the mark but overshooting it. 2835 Browning 
Paracelsus v, 135 Your cunning has o'ershot its aim. 1871 
Frezmau Hist Ess Str i.vu (1875) 196 We have somewhat 
overshot our mark in order to complete the history of the 
English dominion in France, 

c. absol, {lit SLudfg.) 

x6a5 Markham Souldters Acad 9 The hindmost must., 
shoot then fellowes before through the heads, or els will 
overshoot; S733 Pope Ess Man iji. 8p But honest Instinct 
comes a volunteer, Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit, 
x8^ Ouitng CJ S.)XXX 330/1 If I happened to overshoot 
I was bound to bag a heifer. 

3 . To overshoot oneself, to shoot over or beyond 
one’s mark ; to go farther than one intends in any 
course ; to overreach oneself, miss one's mark by 
gomg too far ; to exaggerate ; to fall mto error. 
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x^o Palsgr 649/2, I never wjste wjseman overahote 
hymselfe thus sore 1538 Cromwell in Merriman L^e ij 
Lett (1902) II 165 161X Bible Trmsl Pref, 11 He 

was the first in a majier, that put his hand to write Com- 
mentaries* and therefore no marueile, if he ouershot him- 
selfe many times. 1678 Norris Coll Aftsc (1699) 84 So 
th* eager Hawk makes sure of’s prize, Strikes with full 
might, but over-shoots himself and a>es 1748 Richardson 
Clanssa (17B5) IV 2*4 And there she stopt , having almost 
overshot herself, as I designed she should. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart Res^ iii x \ His irony has overshot itself, we 

see through it, and perhaps through him. 

f Tb. fig^ To be Qvef shot . to have overshot one 
self, to be wide of the mark; to be mistaken, 
deceived, or in error Obs 
*S3S Cromwfll in hteiriman Life L^it (1902^ II 44 Ye 
ar farre oueisholte 1384 R Scot Dhcav Witdicr xiv 
V (1886) 306 Even wise and learned msn hereby are ihame- 
fulhe ONersbot 1599 Shaks Hen Vj 111. vii 13^ 'lis not 
the first time you wereouer-shot. 1656 Jeanes Fuln Christ 
so Then are they much overshot and deeply to be blamed, 
who harden their hearts against Gods calling 
1 4; ^g» To shoot too hard, utter (a word) too 
violently, throw out or allow to escape unguardedly. 

XS49 CoVERDALE. ctc. Erasftt Par 2 John 53 As whan by 
occasion we ouer^ote a wordeagaynsteoure ftende, whiche 
we are sory for by and by that it ouer shot us. 1621 Burton 
Anat Mel 11. lu in (1651) 325 A word overshot, a blow m 
choler, a game at tables .may make us equal m an instant 
6 . To push or drive beyond Ihe proper limit. 

x668 CuLPEFPER & Cole Sarthol Anat 11 vii 109 Least 
in the Contractions of the Heart, the Valves being forced 
beyond their pitch and overdiot, should be unable to retain 
the Blood 177S Herschel in Tians LXXXV. 392 
This method will even throw back the figure upon the dial, 
if It should have been overshot a litile 
6 . To shoot or dart over or above 
<2x774 Harte(T ),High rais'd on fortune’s hill, new Alpes 
he spies, O’ershoots the valley which beneath him lies. X784 
CowpER Tosh i 406 While yet the beams Of day-spnog 
overshoot his humble nest 1887 G Meredith Ballads \ 
P IJ4 She, with the plunging lightnings overshot 
•j*? mtr. To shoot or rush down from above. Obs, 
c 1400 De^tr, Trciy 7620 A thondu with a thicke Rayn . 
Ouershotyng with sboures thurgh here shene tenttes* 

+ 8 , trans. To surpass m shooting Obs, 
a x6a8 F. Grevil Sidney (1652) 85 [Sir Philip] over-shoots 
his father in-law m his own bow 1673 O Heywood Dianes^ 
etc (1B82) I 357 Who knows but god may overshoot the 
devil in his oun bow. 

8 . rejl. To exhaust oncselfwith too much shooting. 

1883 Col. Howard in Times 26 July 7/6, 1 think, perhaps, 
there was a little conspiracy.. to offer us so much practice 
that we should overshoot ourselves. 

10. trans To shoot too much over (a moor, etc ) 
so as to deplete it of game. [Over- 27 ] 

1884 Manch, Exam, i Aug 5/3 Disease, together with 
overshooting by greedy lessees, had played such havoc with 
the moors. 

Hence Overslioo*tmg vbl, sh, and ppl, a, 

<1x386 Sidney Arcadia v (1622) 432 lo require you, not 
to haue an ouershooting expectation of mee. x 795 Hessc hel 
in Phil, Trans LXXxV. 392 T he point of the angle sinkmg 
down between the two teeth.. prevents their overshooting 
1897 Daily Hews 4 Sept 6/5 The cause of the accident was 
the overshooting of the points, ovving to the driver not 
pulling up in time. 

O*ver-sh 0 Tt, a [Over- 28 ] Too short, 
tb as adv Very abruptly. So 0*ver«sIio*rtly 
adv,y too shortly, too briefly. 

X3 CutsorM, 12399 knaue Jjat J)is timber fett Heild 
noght grauhh his mett, Bot ouer scort [v r sebort] he broght 
a tre. X538 Starkev England ii i 162 Wherfore me Lhynke 
you passe them ouer-scEortly. 1387 Golding De Mornay 
XX 318 Here they stoppe ouershort eueryebone of them 
xao4 Swift T. Tub Wks 1760 1 . 91 1899 A. Balfour To 

Arms i 8 A steed some two sizes overshort for his long legs 

Oiver-sho'rten, v, [Over- 27 ] tram. To 
shorten too much, 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof, Si iv, xxi. 333 To maintain his 
just Prerogative, that as it be not outstretched, so it may 
not be overshortned. 

Overshot (on vojjpt), a, {fbP) [In origin the 
same as OvERsaOT fpl, a , with change of stress ] 

1 Driven by water shot over from above. 

Overshot wheely a u ater-wheel turned by the force of water 

falling upon or near the top of the wheel into buckets placed 
round the circumference. Overshot mill^ a mill to which 
the power is supplied by an overshot wheel. 

CXS3S Sum, Yorksk, Monast, in Vorksh Archxol yrnl 
(x886) IX 209 Item there is a Utle ouershot jnylne goynge 
w* a litle water. Ibid 328 Item, the ouershot water mylne 
hardby the gala *673 E, Brown Trav, Germ. (1677) 164 
An Overshot-wheel m the Earth, which moves the Pumps 
to pump out the Water c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 
227 They have only the mills w#^* are overshott, x8oS R. W, 
DicissiQiiPracf Agnc I Platexiv, An overshot water wheel 
fourteen feet diameter. 

2. Supplied or ‘ fed * from above : see quot. 

1884 Knight Dtcf Meek Suppl , Overshot Separator 
{Agrtc,)f one in which the sheaf gram is fed into the threshing 
machine above the cylinder 

B, sb. The stream of water which drives an 
overshot wheel 

Smeaton in Phi 7 Trans LI 138 An overshot, whose 
height IS equal to the difference of level, between the point 
w^re It stnkes the wheel and the level of the tail-water. 

pversno't, ppl, a, [pa, pple, of Overshoot ».] 

1. Shot or forced over or across a surface, etc, 
t 7 m^ 0 Lcmrr Siolierfs Trav (ed 2] III. Ixxxin 3*8 This 
earthquake gave birth to lawsuits between tbeproprietorsof 
o the possessors of the overshot earth. 

2 Carried too far or lo excess ; exaggerated. 


1774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) I 324 He pre- 
sented his plate to me, whtch, when I declined, he had not 
the over-shot politeness to ofiferall round 
3. Intoxicated, slang 

1605 Marston, etc Easiwaid Ho i\, 1, Death ! Colonel, 

I knew you were overshot 

4 Said of a partially dislocated fetlock joint, in 
which the upper bone is dnven over or in front of 
the lower bones. 

x8Bi Times 18 Jan 12/1 The horse was suffering from an 
oveishot fetlock joint, which was incurable 1897 Daily 
Hews 26 Mar 7/2 The fetlocks were only overshot 
6 Having the upper jaw projecting beyond the 
lower 

1885 in C Scott Sheepfamiing (1886) igfi The skull of the 
collie should be quite flat and lalber bioad, with mouth 
the least bit overshot. 

6 Of the leaves of JungennmntA * see quots 
1884 K. R Goebel in Encytl Brit XVII 67/2 Overshot 
leaves are those in which the anterior margin, turned 
towards the vegetative point of the stem, stands higher than 
the posterior one, and thus the anterior margin of each leaf 
overlaps the posterior margin of the leaf whidi stands befoie 
It iSid , If the growth of the upper side preponderates, 
then we have the overshot, in the opposite case the uiideishot 
mode of covering 

Oversliroil'dye'. Pa, pple 6 -sekToud [Over- 
8 ] ti am To cover over as with a shroud 
13x3 Douglas jEaeis xi xi. 139 Persand the ayr wyth 
body all ourschroud And dekkyt in a watry sabill cloud 
1592 Breton Ctess of Pembroke's Lotte (1879) 23/1 What 
shadowes here doe ouershroude the eie? 
t O’vershut, sb Ohs laie [for overshoot 2 
That which shoots over or overhangs. 

1630 R yoh/isoit's ICifi£d ^ Commw 120 The residue [of 
Lundy Isle] is inclosed with high and horrible o\ershuts of 
Rocks 

Oversliiit, obs. form of Overshoot v , 
Over-sicR, etc. ; see Over- 28 
1 0 ‘ver-si*de, Obs [f Over + Side 
propel ly two words.] Upper or superior side 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P R, xiii l (Add MS 27944I 
Water resteth neuere of meuyng til the ouere syde therof 
be euyn. ^ 1479 Searchers' Verdicts m Surtees Misc, (i888) 
20 The saide grounde conteyneth at the ovirsyde in breede, 
. vj yerdes ane ynche lakk, ande at the nej?ere s,yde v y erdes, 
halfeyerde and halfe quarter CX330 Ld Berners Arth 
Zyt Bryt cix (1814) 320 Than King Alev-inder rode on 
the ouer side of King Emendus, and the Duke of Britaine 
on the other side, xfigx tr. Emthanne's foum Naples 263 
The one of them having rudely thrust the Fryer to the over- 
side of the Street, the other laid hold upon the Basket. 

Overside, adv, and a, [bhort for over the side ; 
cf. Overboard ] 

A. adv, (duvaissi d). Over the side of a ship 
(into the sea, or into a lighter or boat). 

X8S9 Etigineer 13 Sept 232 The bulk of the cargo is dis- 
charged overside into lighters. 2896 Daily Hews 19 Oct, 4/6 
The premosed agreement as to unloading ‘overside* in the 
Fort of London 

B. adj (owvwssid). Effected over the side of 
a ship ; unloading or unloaded over the side into 
lighters ; discharging over the side. 

1884 Law Times Rep 12 Jan 580/1 The consignee de- 
manded overside delivery into lighteis xSps Daily Tel, 
15 Feb. 3/1 No overside work is being earned on in the 
docks. zSgp IVesim, Gas, 23 Nov ii 7 r When the Dock 
Comjiany obtained their charter, the right for barges to over- 
side delivery of goods was specially reserved. 

Oversight (^a’vajssit), sb, [Over- 7, 5 ] The 
action of overseeing or overlooking. 

1 Supervision, superintendence, inspection; charge, 
care, management, control. 

13, . Cursor M 27094 (Cott ) To min on his ouei -sight jJat 
al wranges has to right. 14x3 Pilgr Smvle (Caxton 1483) 
IV xxxiv. 83 The diyrreue sholde haue the piyncipall ouer- 
sight for to see and knowe that eueriche doo his deuoyre. 
2326 Pilgr Per/, (W. de W 1532) 208 To haue the ouer 
syght& instrucyonofnouyces 2647 N Disc, Gout 
Efg, i. XU (1739) 23 The smallest Precinct was that of the 
Fansh, the oversight whereof was the Presbyters work. 2722 
Scv/huHist Quakers (1795) I Pref 23, 1 have been fain to 
trust the oversight and correction of ray work to others 2887 
Abp Bcnson m T2;;/^j23Mar ii/s The episcopal oveisight 
of the clergy and congregations in Palestine. 

+ b An exatnmation, review, survey. Obs, 
tMo Hooper (title) An ouersighte and deliberaciou vppon 
the holy prophet lonas 

2. The fact of passing over without seeing; 
omission or failure to see or notice, madvertence. 

2477 Rolls ^ Parlt VI 176/1 Youre seid suppliant, of 
grete oversight of him self and simplenesse, did and com- 
mitted ayeust youi e Highnes gi ete tresons and offences 1549 
(^vesdalp, etc. Mrasm Par Tti 2 Suche faultes as were 
therm eyther by the printers neglygence or myne ouersyght 
2676 Temple Lei to A mhassadors France Wks 1731 1 1 406 
It is all rather owing to Ovei bight, than to any ill Intention 
x868 E 'Eo^KKosRaleghl xxv 6^ Asiimlar piece of over- 
sight had befallen one of the captains. 

b. An instance of this ; a mistake of inadvertence. 

XS 3 * Htal on Laws Eng ii xlxi (1638) 135 He shall 
answer as well for an untruth in any such cleik as for 
an oversight. x666 Pepys Diaty 31 Jan., TTiere being 
several hornble oversights to the prejudice of the King, 
2748 Amon's Vqy Introd 6 In so complicated a work, some 
oversights must have been committed. 2863 Lightfoot Gal 
(2874) It [the omission] may have been an oversight 

Hence fOvorBlglit v, intr ^ to commit an 
oversight, Obs, nonce-wd, 

2613 F, Robarts Rev o/Gosp 143 (To Rdr.) The Printer 
hath faulted a htllej it may he the author ouerbighted inoie. 


t Oveajsrle, Obs. Chiefly .Sr Also6-syle. 
[f Over- 8, i ib) + stJOj syUy obs forms of Ceil 0,] 

1 trans To cover over ; to conceal, hide. 

<1x5x0 Douglas A" Hartw xxxix, My solace sail I sleylie 

thus oiirsyle [nmes begy le, quhyle] 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot 
I 359 Wodis wyld, And ron and roche with mony rammall 
ouiisyld. 1^4 Hudson Du Bariad Judith i. m Sylvester's 
Wks (1621) 69s Ere I my malice cloke or oversile 

2 To obscure or dim the physical or mental 
sight ; hence, to blind mentally, delude, beguile. 

C1560 A Scott Poems (STS) m 40 Be the wy that all 
the warld wiocht, Maist witt hes hie that moniest oivTsylis 
ax5^ Montgomerie Cherrie ff Sloe 418 Fuil-haist ay al- 
maist ay Ouirsylis the sicht of sum 263a Lithgow Trav i. 
34 Sathan^thou Pnnee of darknesse, hast so ouer-sylled the 
dimmed eies of their wretched soules 

3 ?To oveitop, exceed, surpass. 

2584 Hudson Du B arias' yttdith i in Sylvesters Wk\ 
(1621)691 The height and beauty did surpass, And overseilde 
the famous work of Pbane, Ephesus Temple 
Hence f Overai ling vbl, sh , overarching, ardied 
roof ; ppl a , overarching, covered m. 

263* Lrmcow Tiav vi, 267 The ouersihngs loaden with 
Mosaick woike Ibid x 440 Faire Arbors, spacious ouer- 
siling walkes,andincorporate T reesof interchanging growths 

Oversilent, -sliver, -simple • see Over-. 
t Oversit,®', Obs [p'E,o/erstltan see Over- 
1, 4, 2. Cf MiLG.yGti, nbersttzen, Dvi overzttten,] 
1. trans To sit over or upon , lo occupy, possess 
c8»5 Vesp Psalter Iviii 4 ForSon sehSe ofeisetun \L, 
occupaverunt] savle mine 1:888 K .Alfred Boeth xviii 
§ I pone mmslan hsefS sm oferseten c 2205 Lay 8033 For 
auere to ure hue we majen ouer-sitten J?is lond, 

2 To refiam, abstain, or desist fiom; to omit 

Beowulf If ) 684 Ac wit on niht sculon seege ofer-sitlan 

Ibid 2328 pat 1C wiS bone guS-flogan gylp ofer-sitte, cxooo 
iELFRic Gr<j:;/< xlvii (Z) 276 iS«/^m<f(f<7, ic ofersitte. 2303 
R Brunne Handl, Synne 10284 3 yf pou forgete or ouer- 
sy ttes Tyme of housel bat hou weyl wytes c 2440 Protnp, 
Para 373/2 Ovyr settynge, or ovyr syttynge of dede or 
tyme, omissio 2456 SiR G IdKY^Law Arms (STS) 132, 
1 may nocht tak it agayne gif I oursytt ony quhile 

3 t7am. To sit over or above, preside over. 

1587 Golding D«Af<?>-«<ry 111 31 His power and pi ouidence 

ouersitting them from aboue 

O'versi ze, sb, [Over- 29 d.] A size m excess 
of the proper or ordinary size. 

1849 W A Scott m Hat Pieacher Mar , A statue placed 
in an elevated niche, that must be cut somewhat toughly 
and of a proportioned overwze to produce the proper effect. 

t Otversi'ze, 'oX Obs, [Over- 22 b, 26 ] 

1. trans To exceed m size. 

26x50 S ANDYS I. 3 [People] bred in a mountanous 

countrey, who are generally obserued to ouersize those that 
dwell on low leuels Ibid, 63 Little copped caps,. he the 
greatest that weareth the greatest, the Mufties excepted, 
which ouer-sizes the Emperours. 

2. To increase (soinethmg) beyond the usual 
size ; lo make loo large. 

1648 Regall Apdl 41 They have brought in a Garrison 
of strangers, and laid aside or over-sized the oidinary Guard. 
2688 m Harwood Lichfield (x8o6) 70 His error in oversuing 
the eight bells he has cast. 

Oversrze, v,^ [f Over- 8, 27 -i- Size w.2] 

+ 1. tram To size ovei, cover over with size Obs, 
2602 Shaks Ham, li ii 484 And thus o're sized with 
coagulate gore 

2 (p ver-st ze) To size too much. 

1878 Abney Photogr, (z88i) 167 A great point is the 
selection of the paper It will be found advantageous to 
use rather a porous kind, not oversized 
Hence O ver-si zmg vbl sb,y excessive sizmg 

Manch, Exam 5 Sept 4/6 Resolutions were passed 
against the over-sizing of cotton yarns 2900 Daily Hews 
10 Aug s/x The defect in the cloth was due to over-sizing 
O'versrzed (stress shifting), j)// a, [f. Over- 
size sb, + -ED 2.] Over or above the normal size, 
abnormally large 

2853 Kane Gnnnell ExP xxxi. (1856) 274 Can read ordinary 
over-sized print. 1869 Coleridge Mem, Keble II 310 The 
parish was a countiy one, not ovei -sized. 2885 E D. Gerard 
Waters Hei cults xiu, An undersized man or an oversized boy 
Overskim • see Over- 9 
t Overski’p, v, Obs [Over- 5,13] 

1. tram. To skip or jump lightly over. 

*558 Phaer fSnetd vt, R i, Whan first that fatall horse 
our contrey walls did ouerskippe. 2594 Hooker Eccl Pol, 
Pief 111. § 2 Neither seeke yee to ouer-skip the fold 

2. fig. To * skip over*, pass over without notice, 
omit, pretemiit, 

c 13^ Cmaucer Deihe Blauncke 1208 Many a wordc I 
ouer skipte In my tale 1432-50 tr Higdeti (Rolls) V 65 
Marcus Auielius Antonius overbckippede oot eny k> nde of 
letchery 2526 Pilgr, Perf, (W, de W 1331) 179 Ouer- 
skyppyng many woi des y* pleased hyin not 2602 Narcissus 
(1803) 404 How can I overskippe To speake of love to such 
a cherrye lippe? 2603 Shaks Amriii. vi 113. 2675 
Contentm l xv. (i68ij 180 Not , confin'd to some few 
particular persons, and wholly overskipping the rest. 

absol, 2607 Rowlands Famous Hist 33 Tell me . In 
reading rashly, if I over-skip 

3. To ovei leap , to go beyond in skipping, rare, 
x6a8 Gaule Praci The (1620) 89 We would fame ouer- 

skip euen Natme in her seuerall passages. 

Hence t Overslti’pper, one who overskips or 
omits; *1 Overski'ppingz/^/ sb , omission Obs, 

*377 Langl P, pi B xi. 302 In J>e sauter seyth dauyd lo 
ouerskippers. CX440 Jacob's Well 108 In syncopyng, m 
ouyr skyppyng, m omyttyng X582 T Watson Cenimie o) 
Loue Ixxx Poems (Arb ) 116 T ransilition or ouer skipping 
of numbei by rule and order, as from i to 3, 3, 7, and 9. 
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O'verskirt. [Ovts- 8 c] An outer skirt; 
a second skirt, worn over the skirt of a dress. 

1883 Phdad, Press 7 June 4 Underskirt concealed, or very 
nearly concealed, by a light ovei skirt 1884 M E Wilkivs 
in Hat per s Mag Oct 788/1 There was a green under 'Skirt, 
and a brown over-skirt« 

Over- slack, -slander, etc • see Over-. 
t O'verslaht. Obs [Over- i cf. OE. sUaht 
= sUge stroke : cf Ovbrslay ] « OversLzVY. 

Lamb, Horn 87 J>et heo sculden merki mid }?an 
blode hore duien and hoie oiiersleaht Ihd 127 Midhu, 
blode we sculen jpa, postles and }jet ouerslaht of ure huse 
bisprengan 

i-Oversla*ke, Obs [f O'ser- 4+ Slake v,'} 
tntr. To slacken off, become allayed or quenched 
c 1400 Land 7 r<^ Bk 3112 Iff ihow haue cause sucbe dole 
to make, Lete it passe and ouer slake 1 a 1415 [see Over- 
shake I b] 

Overslaugk (ffavaasig^, sb. Also 8 -slagh, 
-slaw, [ad Du. overslag^ f ovcrslaan (see next) ; 
or (in sense i) from the Eng. vb.] 

1 Mil The passing over of one’s ordinary turn 
of duty in consideration of being required for a 
duty which takes precedence of it. 

X773 SrMEs Mtht Gmde Diet s v , The three blanks [in a 
form of Roster] shew where the ozierslag/is take effect 1777 
— Mdit Comse 25 The Natuie of a iable for Overslagns 
^1785 J Williamson Elem Milit Ar^angemt II Notes 
5x In a roster, therefore, of eight columns, the smaller coips 
will be allowed two overslaughs (This overslaugh is a 
Dutch expression signifying to leap, or skip over ) tSoa 
in James Milit DicU 1859 JMusKeiry InsU At my 8 
1868 Regul, ^ Ord* Annyf^yj When an Officer’s tour of 
duty comes along with other duties, he is detailed for that 
duty which has the precedence, and he is to receive an 
overslaugh for any omer duties rgoi King^s Regulations 
T 243 When an officer is on duty, he will receive an ‘ over- 
slaugh ' for all other duties which may come to hib turn 
As" *857 Gen P. Thompson .< 4 wff* Alt (1858) I. xiii. 45 In 
something of this kind it is, that the Working (Classes should 
look for what soldiers call then: * overslaugh or compensa- 
tion for extra duty done 

2 U‘,S, A bar or sand-bank winch impedes the 
navigation of a river, spec that on the Hudson 
River below Albany 

1776 C Carroll yrul. Miss* Canada in B Mayer Mem 
(1845) 42 Having passed the oveislaw, had a distinct view 
of Albany 1796 Morse Amei Geog 1 470 Ship naviga- 
tion to Albany is interrupted by a number of islands, 6 or 8 
miles below the city, called the Overslaugh. x86q Bartlett 
Diet A liter , Overslaugh, A bar, in the marine language 
of the Dutch. The overslaugh in the Hudwn nver, near 
Albany, on which steamboats and other vessels often run 
aground, is, 1 believe, the only locality to which this term is 
now applied among us 

Overslaugh (^^h'vsislg), 2^. [ad Du ovcrslaan 
to pass over, omit, pass by, f. over- Over- 5 + 
slaan to strike ; Ger. uberschlagen,'\ 

1 irans. To pass over, skip, omit. a. MtL To 
pass over, skip, or remit the ordinary turn of duty 
of an officer, a company, etc., 111 consideration of 
his (or Its) being detailed on that day for a duty 
which takes precedence. 

Ihe officer does the higher duty, and skips his turn for the 
lowei , which ib taken by him whose turn comes next 
1768 SiMES Miht, Diet [not m ed. r, 1766] Overslagk^ 
originally derived from the Dutch language, signifies to skip 
over !For instance, suppose four battalions [etc.] If, 111 
the Buffs, the second Captain is doing duty of Deputy-ad- 
jutant'general, and the fourth and seventh Captain in the 
King's are acting, one as Aid-de Camp, the other as Brigade- 
major, the common duty of these three Captains must be 
overslaghed , that is, equally divided among the othei cap- 
tains A sketch of the table formed for this purpose may 
help still fuitlier to explain the term overslaglu X777 — 
Mdit Course i2,S Captain C having leave of absence is 
overslaghed. 1779 in Capt G. Smith Miiii, Diet, x8oa in 
^MSEAMtltt Diet 

b. U, S, To pass over in favour of another, as 
in nomination to an office , also, generally, to pass 
over, omit consideration of, ignore. 

X846 in XT, York Com, Adv Oct (Bartlett), It was found 
that public opinion would not be reconciled to overslaughing 
Taylor, and he was nominated. 1848 N Yoik Conner 
Enq Oct (ilnd ), The attempt to overslaugh officers entitled 
to rank m the highest grade m the service, is about to be 
repeated in a somewhat different way m a lower grade. 
x88x Coniemp Rev, Mar. 434 The other [province] is so 
small that it is tempted to puisue an obstiuctive course, to 
pi event its being overslau^ed altogether 

2. To stop the course or progress of, to bar, 
obstruct, hinder. [Cf. Overslaugh sb. 2 ] 

X864 Webster, Overslaugh,,, 'L o hinder or stop, as by 
an overslaugh or unexpected impediment j as, to overslaugh 
a bill in a legislative body, that is, to hinder or stop its 
passage by some opposition. 1865 Morning Star 15 Mar.. 
The Gulf States or their representatives in Congress, killed 
the bill or overslaughed it for the time by voting ag^nst it, 
1873 W Mathews Getting on tn IVor Id Society 

is everywhere overslaughed with institutions. 

tO’Verslay. Obs. [OE. ofersl^e, i. of er- 
Over- i d + sl^e stroke, blow, (m comb.) beam, 
bar . cf. ON, sld beam, cross-bar ] The Imtel 0/ 
a doort 

c xooo i^LFRic Gram, ix. § 12 Liment oferslege oSoe perex- 
wold c 1000 .®LFRic Exod, XU. 23 ponne he sesihj? Jraet blod 
on bam oferslege. c lafio Geiu * Ex 315s ©e dure tren and 
8e uuerslaAen, wi^ ysop® blod ben dra^en. c 1425 
Wr-Wuicker 668/5 Hoc superhmtnare, ouverslay ^2440 
P'toMp Parv, 374/1 Ovyrslay of a doore, superlwunare. 


Oversleep (ffov^jslfp), v, [Over- i8, 23 ] 

1 To sleep too long , to sleep beyond the time 
at which one ought to awake, a. mtr, 

1398 Trevisa Barth DeP R xvii Iv, (1495) 636 Meue 
thy body leest that thou ouerslepe 1603 Warner Alb Eng, 
xir Ixxiv. (1612) 306 His man fam’d feare to ouer-sleepe, and 
would not downe him lay, 1881 Mbs H Hunt Childr. 
yet us 15^ I will not let you over sleep, be sure, 
b. 7 eft. In same sense. 

c 1430 Syt Gener (Roxb ) 2646 That she her self not ouer- 
slept, 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps xvii 15 Although he 
never ovei slept himself, yet after long forweryingj he lay 
as it were in a slomber, 17x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. 111 (1840) 
Sr I'hey were weary, and overslept themselves 1893 Lelano 
Mem I 218 Which sight I missed by over-sleeping myself. 

2 trans. To sleep beyond (a particular time), 

1536 Ptl^r Per/, (W de W. issi] 133 b, To be ware, that 

we ouerslepe not our tyme 2828 Webster s. v, To over- 
sleep the usual hour of rising 

Oversleeve (ffawaisliv) [Over- 8c] An 
outer sleeve covering the oidinaiy sleeve. 
i8S7 Mrs, Malcolm tx,F7^tagps Debit §• Credit (1858) ai 
The Gentleman pulled off his grey oversleeve, folded it 
caiefully, and locked it up with a parcel of papers in his 
desk. x888 Daily ITews i May 5/7 Ibe sleeves aie made 
entirely of white cloth, with an oversleeve of ottoman falling 
partly over the top of the arms, but not hiding the gold 
embroidery ^ 

Overslide (davajslard), v [Over- 4, 5.] 

1 1 . mtr To slide or slip away (in Jig sense) , 
to pass by, pass unnoticed Usually with let Obs, 
<?i3So Will Palerne 3519 fe broli bou^t b^t bun meued 
bei-of J>^t ilk time Sone he let ouer-shde ^2420 Lvdg. 
Stoiyof Thebes 11 m ChauceYs JYks (1561) 363 b/i For lacke 
of tyme, I lat ouer slide c 1560 A Scott Poems (S. T. S ) 
XXI. 41, 1 slip, and lattis all ourslyd Aganis the feid of the. 

+ 2 irans To pass lightly over, let alone, leave 
unnoticed — to let over slide in i), Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wattace iv 415 This raatir now hcrforl will 
ourslyde 1570 B, Googe Pop. ICwgd, in, 43 The lest 
I ouerslide. 

8. trafis. (hi) To slide, slip, or glide over (a 
place or thing). Also tnir, or absol, 

25x3 Douglas Mnetsv. xi, 31 Of thir salt lludis sa braid 
ane way Remanis 3it for till ourslyd and saill 1648 Herrick 
He^,^ King presented to yuha. m. (i860) 67 And be, too, 
such a yoke. As not too wide, To over-slide , Or be so strait 
to Lhoak 1855 Whittier Dream 15 The goodly company 
. One by one the brink o'erslid. 

Over-sliglit, etc : see Over-. 

Overslip (wnisli p), z/. Nowmrtf, 

1 trans. To slip or pass by (^.), pass over 
without notice j to let slip, let pass ; to fail oi 
neglect to notice, mention, use, or take advantage 
of; to leave out, omit, miss. Common in i6th 
and 17th c ; now rare or Obs. [Over- 4, 5 ] 
a 1425 Cursor M 12900 (Inn) But mme he neuer ouer 
slip pat him self seide of waiship 1513 Dougi as Mnas x, 
xiii 81 Forsuyth, I sail nocht ouislyp m this ste>d Thy 
hard myschance, Law sus, and fatale deyd 1335 Co verd a lc 
Esther sx 28 The dajes of Purim, which are not to be ouer- 
slipte amonge the lewes 1599 Thvnne Antmadv, (1875) 62, 
I must speake of one woorde m the same, deservinge cor- 
rectione, whidie 1 see you oueishpped 2672 Essex Papers 
(Camden) 20 That yo Advantages of y« Crowne by this 
Regulation bee not overslipt. 1759 Brown Farmer 

98 A little before Michaelmas, orj|if jou have overshpt that 
time, then about the end of February i860 Motley 
Netheil, (1868) 1 . vii 446 , 1 had overshpt the good occasion 
then m danger. 

tb tntr or absol. To act inadvertently, make 
a slip Also refl. in same sense. Obs. 

x6oo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 148 Ouershpping him- 
selfe at vnawares m his word& 1609 Rowlands JCnaue oj 
Cluhbes 28 But see how wise ingenious men. Do often ouer- 
slip ! 2641 Milton Antmadv. (1851) 214 The easines of 
erring, or overshpping in suchaboundlesse and vast search. 

f 2 . tnlr. To slip or pass by j to pass unnoticed 
or unused ; of fame, to elapse (usually implying 
Ihe misbing of an opportunity). Obs [Over- 4.] 
*470-85 Malory Arthur vm xiv, For sire Segw^des 
durste not haue ado with sir Tnstram iherfore he lete it 
ouer slyp. 15x3 (see Overslippino PPl a. belowj. 2603 
Knolles X/ist Turks (1621) 1002 Being ve^ desuous not 
to let such an opporlunitie to overslip 1607 in Hut W ake- 
Jiehi Gram Sch (1892) 6$ If (upon tune oversUpped) the 
election shall be in Uie Maister and Fellowes of Emanuel 
Colledge. 

f 3 trails. To slip away from, escape (a person) ; 
usually fig to escape the notice of, pass unnoticed 
or unused by, be missed by. Obs. 

*574 Whitgift Def Anew 1. Wks. 1851 1 178, I think it 
hath Dut overshpped you, and that upon better advice you 
will reform it 1593 Siiaks Liter 1576 Winch all this time 
hath overshpp'd her thought. 1630 Wadsworth Ptlgr vin 
82, 1 would not let any occasion ouerslip me. 1688 Hoolb 
Sch .Colloqiaes 394, I had rather write it my self lest any 
thmg should perhaps overslip me 

4 . To slip past or beyond {Ut .) ; to pass beyond, 
esp. secretly or covertly [Over- 13 j 
‘=*595 Capt, Wyatt Yoy VY //wf. (Hakl. Soc.) 

19 It was thearefore concluded secretlie that in the night 
they shoulde overslip them [the islands], 2626 Surfl & 
Markh. Country Forme 687 Hiding himselfe therein, and 
letting the dogges by that means to ouershp him, as not 
being able to find the sent of him. i6a8 Digby Voy Medti 
(1868) 26 And shortened saile, least before morning I might 
ouerslippe them. x66o ImGEioBentiv ^ Ur, n (1682) 8 T hat 
IS not my house smd [he] you have over-slipt it a League 
f 6 To slip beyond or outside of ijig ,) ; to trans- 
gress through inadverleiice Obs 


*534 Whitinton Tullyes Opdees i (1540) 13 causes 
are wont to be of ouerslj'ppynge of mannes oflfyee and 
dutie, 1390 Greene Orl Fjtr wTcs (Rtldg ) 92/1 Lest My 
choler overslip the law of arms, a 2503 — Poems 120 She 
[Nature] over-slipped her cunning and ner skill. And aimed 
too fair, but drew beyond the mark. 

6 . mtr, ?To slip or slide beyond the proper 
point in stepping said of a horse ? Obs, 

1706 Loud Gas Ko. 4212/4 When he trots out he over- 
slips, and IS shod short before fur it. 

Hence Oversli pped ppl a,^ Oversli ppong vbl 
sb, and ppl. a, 

1313 Douglas jEneis xni ix 50 The lang declinand and 
ourfclippand nycht Gan schape full fast to mak schort and 
ourdryve. 158a Stanyhurst Mnets Ded (Arb) 7 Thee 
ouerslipping of jt were in effect thee chocking of thee poet 
his discourse 1616 R. C Times' Whutle^ etc Ad Leeioi em 
(E. E T S ) III, I had noe competencie of time, to conect 
any easily overshpped errour 

t O verslip, sb. Obs, [f. prec vb.] An act 
of * oveishpping * or inadvertence ; a slip 
1593 Moi nee { iBjSi 82, I let not them passe in 

whom I diticouer not many ouer-slippes 1650 T B[avley] 
lYoivtsteYs Apoph 94 After that he had seen him express 
so much of sorrow for that over-slip 

+0 Trerslop* Obs. [OK. oferslop (m ON. yftr- 
sloppr\ f. Over- 8 c 4 - Slop a smock] A loose 
upper garment ; a cassock or gown , a stole or 
jsurphee. 

cgysLindi^ Gosp Lukexx ^6[Ambtelareinsiolis\^&3x\^v, 
in stolum vei on oferslopum c xooo Sax Lecchd III 200 
Gferslop hwit habban blisse getacnaS, oferslop bleofah hab- 
ban ffiiende fullic getacnaS. CX386 Chaucer Can, Ycom 
Pfol^T 80 lEllesm ) His ouerslope [Peivf ouersdope, 
other MSS ouer(e sloppe] nys nat worth a myte ,, It is al 
baudy and to-tore also 

Over-slope • sec Over- 
O'ver-slovr, a [Over- 27] Too slow, 
unduly slow. So Over-slow ness 
2571 Golding Calvin on Ps xxxvii. it The understanding 
of the flesh thinketh him to bee then overslov. 1896 Mrs 
Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 140 Ihe consciences of the 
two appear to have been especially created foi their present 
fluctuating state of being For hers was as over-slow, as 
his was over-sure. 1903 Wesim. Gas. 29 May 3/j The w'eak 
spot will come fiom the over-slownesb and air of calculation 
t Overslow, v Obs, rare. [Cf Over- 21 ] 
trails. To make slow, slacken down, retard 
a 1660 Hammond Serm Ezek xvi 30 Wks. 1684 IV 563 
To perswade our selves, that theie is no means on earth 
. .able to trash, or overslow this furious driver. 

Oversliir to Over-small • see Over-. 
OversmaiL (ff>* vojzm^u) .Sr, and north dial, 
[A valiant of Overman, prob. after words formed 
on a genitive, such as daysman^ townsman^ etc ] 

1 , A man having authority, or holding an official 
position, over others , = Overman i. 

1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist Scot 1 127 In euene 
prouince ar owrismen quhome of ane aid titil we cal 
hchirreffis. Ci£^4 Hewat Little Scot, lYoridZ^ The earliest 
provosits or ouirsmen of Prestwick ] 

2 An arbiter, umpire ; =* Overman 2 

XS40 Decreet Aibitral m yth Rep Hist, MSS Comm 
6op/x Robert Abbot of Kinloss, oversman chosen by the 
said parties 1593 in Row Hist, Kti'k (1842) 253 Bach shall 
choose so many out of his awin Fresbyterie with an oveisman. 
1874 Act 37 ^ 38 Vtt.t c, 94 § 35 A decree of division of 
commonty. pronounced . by arbiters or by an oversman 

3 A foreman in a colliery j = Overman 3. 

1863 Mining Rep lY Scot , Enforced by the occasional 
visit of the underground oversman, particularly m long-wall 
woiking 

tOversmi’te, v, Obs, [Over- 13.] trans. To 
exceed or go beyond in smiting 
a 1450 Fysshynge w Angle (2883) 18 Se |)at je neuer ouer 
smyt pe strynght of 50wr Tyne for brekyng, 

Oversmo'ke, 2^. [Over- 8, 23, 27.] 

1 . trans. To cover over with smoke or the like. 

x8g3 Browning Up at Villa v, The hills over-smOked 

behind by the funt grey olive trees 

2 . mtr, and refi. To smoke too much. 

1890 Cornh, Mag Oct 417, 1 work as hard ob I can and 
ovei smoke myself and am happy. x8g$ IVestm Gas 26 Oct. 
3/1 [He] may have drunk too much tea or oveismoked. 

Oversnow*, v, poetic [Over- 8,] trans. To 

whiten over with or as with snow. 
c 1600 Shaks Senn. v, Sap check'd with frost and lusty 
leaves quite gone, Beauty o'ersnow ’4 and bareness every 
where 1697 Dryden /Eneid v 553 Ere age unstrung my 
nerves, or time o'ersnow’d my head 

Oversoa*r, v [Over- 1,5] trans. To soar 
above, fly over the summit of. 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas i vii 623 As the wise Wilde- 
geese, when they over-soar Cicilian Mounts iSax Shelley 
EPtpsych 16 It ovei-soared this low and worldly shade 2839 
Bailey Fesitts (1848) xxi. 268 My mind o’fersoars The stars, 
fOver-sob, v, Obs rare. [f. Over- 26 + Sob 
V.} irans. To charge with excess of moisture 
1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 41 That you cast no seeds into 
the earth whilst it either actually rains, or that it be over- 
sobb’d, till moderately dry 

Over-soft, -solemn, etc. * see Over-. 
O’ver-Soli'CitouS, ^ [Over- 28.] Exces- 
sively or unduly solicitous. So O vex-8oli.*oitiide. 

i664’'5 Pefys Diary 28 Feb , My being over solicitous 
and jealous and froward and ready to reproach her do make 
her worse. 2711 Siiaftesb. Ckai-ac, (1737) II 58 The ovex- 
solliatous regard to private jgood 1768-74 Tucker LU 
Nat, (1834] if 507 An over-sohcitude retards the speed aind 
misguides the judgment 



OVER-SOON, 


OVERSTATEMENT, 


O'Ver-S 00 *lX| ado, (a ) EB- 30 . cf OVBB 
adv, 1 1.] Too soon , t too quickly or readily {obs,) 
X340 HampoleP;- Coiisc, 3907 Penance done Parchaunce 
over reklesly and over sone c 2440 Jacob's Well 153 As 
ivhann a man sweryth ouersone, be whanne he hath don, 
he repentyth hym a 1386 Sidney CT )i The lad may prove 
well enough, if he oversoon think not too well of himself, 
2634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balsads Lett (vol, I) 97 Having 
over-soone desired them, [Now usually two words ] 
f B. adj. Too early ; loo ready or quick. Ohs, 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia iv (1622) 415 lianienting..such as 
the turtle like loue is wont to make for the euer oucr^oone 
losse of her onely loued make 

to verso ‘re, adv Ohs [f Oveb- 30+ Sorb 
adv ] Too ' sore * , too severely or violently 
2297 R. Glouc (17241 280 (MS B) Pys Edwyne was pus 
kyng >re 3er, and somdel more, And >at lond vor ys dejje 
ne wep nojt ouersore [© 9 no ping sore], c 2460 Fortescue 
Abs d- Lttn, Mon x (1885) 233 It is not good a kynge to 
ouer sore charge his peple. ^22568 Asciiam Sc/iolcnt (Arh ) 
34 Thies sciences, as they sharpen mens wittes ouer moch, 
so they change mens maners ouer sore 

Over- sorrow to -sour : see Over-. 
O‘Ver-S0Ul. [Over- 2] Emerson’s name 
for the Deity regarded philosophically as the 
supreme spirit which animates the universe ; used 
by later wnters in the same or an analogous sense 
2842-4 Emerson 270-1 That great nature 

in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the 
atmosphere , that Unit/, that Over soul within which each 
man's particular being is contained and made one with all 
other 1836 R A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II ig With the 
American [Emerson], every elevated thought roeiges man 
for a time in the Oversoul 2887 H. R Haweis Li iff Ages 
1 i 4 The Divine Spnit, the Great Oversoul has always 
been 111 contact with the human spiiit 
Oversou ixd,z^ Mtis. [Oveb-ic.] (Seequol) 
2832 Seidel Organ 43 If the wind be too strong, the pipes 
oversound (or produce the higher octave of the tone they 
oimht to sound) 

Oversow (waistfa), v [In OE ofersdwan, 
f ofei Over- + Sow v . , cf OS. dbarshan^ OHG 
ubarsden, all lepr. late L. sttpersemindre (Vulg.) ] 

1 . irans. To sow (seed) over other seed, or a 
crop, previously sown. [Over- i, 8 ] 

C973 Rns/iw Gosp Matt, xiii 25 Cuom feond his and ofer* 
seow weod [su^rseininamt zisanta] m midle baes hwaetes, 
1363 W. Allen in Fulke Confat Pwg (iS77) 409 It was 
long after ouersowen 1382 N T. (Rhem.) Matt xul 23 
His enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheate 
26x0 Bovs Whs (1629) 182 In Heaven Lucifer over-sowed 
Pride. In Paradise Satan over sowed disobedience 2887 
T W, Allies Throne Fisherman 4B7 Enemies, who while 
men sleep, oversow tares upon that good seed 

2 . To sow (ground) with seed in addition to 
some already sown. [Over- 8, 20 ] 

C20OO Ags Gosp Matt xui 25 pa com his feonda sum and 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele on middan pam hwaete. x6x6 
T AuMAsSonl's Stchness'W]is 1862 I 480 Whilst he sleeps, 
the enemy over-sows the field of his heart with tares xWa 
G F. Pbntecost Ont of Egypt viii 195 The Devil came 
by night and oversowed the field with tares. 

3 . To scatter seed over, to sow with seed. Also 
fig, m pa pple. Strewn over with something, 
bestrewn, besprinkled, spotted (F. parsein^, 
[Over- 8.] 

12x6x8 Sylvester Panaretus 125 An Azure Scarf, all over- 
sow'n With Crowned Swords. x6^-6a Hexham, Men Over- 
eaeyt, ojie Goritgh vercken^ an Oversowne or a Meazled 
Hogge 1891 G F X Grieiith tr Eotuiids Christ I 303 
He likened it to a land which, bemg once oversown, ‘pro- 
duces Its fruit of Itself* 

4 . To sow too much of (seed) j to sow too much 
seed upon (land). [Over- 27.] 

x%|o Cent Diet, s v,, To oversow one’s wheat 

Overspan (oavMspsem), v, [Over- io, 22.] 

1 . irons To extend above and across (something 
else) from side to side, as a bridge or the like , to 
span , in quot. 1513, to cross over. 

13x3 Douglas JEneis 111. hi. 19 Wnder thy gard to schip 
we ws addres Ourspannand [permensi\ mony swelland sew 
salt. 2834 Owen in Ci?r. Sc {c 1865) II. 87/2 They overspan 
and protect, .the., blood- vessds. 2884 Exponior Feb. zoo 
The heavenly arch that overspans the eaith 
t 2 . To exceed in width of span, (In quot./^) 
1649 G Daniel Tnnarch , Rich, //, cccxvi, Mighty (^sar 
Hee who ovetspan’d All Souldiers m his conduct. 

+ 0. a. To span (a space) with an arch or crossing 
structure, to ‘throw’ (an arch, bndge, etc.) over 
a space. Also absoL^ m spec, use see quot. Obs, 
1703 T N. City ^ C, Pmvhascr 49 Before it is closed up 
at the top, it IS almost filled with Wood , and then they 
over span the Arch Ibid log The Place to receive the 
Fuel being over span 'd like an Arch. Ibtd^ Instead of 
Arching, truss-over^ or ovef-spaUt as they phrase it, 
i,e they lay the end of one Buck about half way over the 
end of another, and so, till both sides meet within half a 
Bricks length, and then a bonding Erick at the top finishes 
the Arch. ciBxy Fuseli in Lect Paint, xi. (1848) 541 
Michelangelo, by the perpetual use of a convex line, over- 
spanned the forms 

Over-spangle, -spatter, etc. ; see Over-. 
0 :ver-spa.‘n*ed (-spaud), a, [f. Over- 28 d + 
Spar sb, + -ed 2 ] of a ship . Having too many 
or too heavy spars (masts, yards, etc.), so as to be 
top-heavy. Hence {Jfaut, slani)^ unsteady 
1872 Ecfio x8Jan., They say that our ships draw too much 
water, are over-sparred x8^ Clark Russell Ocean Trag, 

I 1 8 He could have earned a whole bottle without ex- 
hibiting himself as in the least degree oversparred. 
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Ovexrspeaik voispr k), v. Now rare [Oveb- 

27, 22 ] 

1 fa* irans To speak of, or proclaim, too 
strongly; to oveistate, exaggerate Obs 
1628 Bp. Hall Old Rehg (1686) Ded., If fame do not over- 
speak you there are not many soils that yield either so 
frequent flocks or better fed x68x R Fleming Fulfill, 
Scripture (iBoi) II. 11 16 A truth which none can overspeak, 
Yea where no possible hyperbole ean ever be 

To. tnir To speak too strongly , to speak ex- 
travagantly, exaggerate. Also rcjl m same sense. 

a 2656 Hales Gold Rem, (1673) 229 [He] extremely over- 
worded, and over -spake himself in bis expt ession of it a x66x 
Fuller Worthiesy Hants (1662) s Seiug ill usage.. may 
make a Sober man Overspeak in his passion 
2 , tram To surpass or outdo in speaking 
2826 Syd. Smith Whs (1859) H 97A Mr Tackson strives 
to out-paint Sir Thomas, Sir Thomas Lethbridge to over- 
^eak Mr Canning 

So O verspea'king vbL sb,, too much speaking , 
exaggeration, 0*verspea*M2igyi^/ that speaks 
too much, 

2609 Overbury State of Fi ance (1626) 28 In their Con- 
uersation, the Custome [of) shifting, and ouerspeaking, hath 
quite ouercome the shame of it ax6io Healey T/teo- 
Mii asius (1636) 28 Of Loquacitie or Ovei -speaking 26x2 
Bacon Ess,, yudicaiure (Arb ) 454 An ouerspeaking ludge 
is no well tuned Cymball 

Over-speetdate, -speech, etc. see Over-. 
Overspend (^« vojspe nd), v, [Over- 17, 13, 
26, 23.] 

1 . trans. To 'spend * or use till no longer fit for 
service; to exhaust, wear out Usually in pa, pple, 
overspent: Completely 'spent*, worn out, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, tired out. arch 
a 2618 Raleigh Royal Navy 27 They make their Ocum. 
of old seere and weather-beaten ropes, when they are over- 
spent and growne rotten. x'b^DtxxsssiWoitderofKvtigd, 
Wks 2873 IV 239 Now I see th’art too farre gone, this 
lady hath overspent thee. 2607 Dryden Vtrg, Past n 10 
Harvest Hinds o'erspent with Toil and Heat. 2877 L 
Morris Epic Hades ii. 1x0 Where ofttimes overspent I lay 
upon the grass 

b. In reference to the force of a storm, life, 
time , (in pa, pplel) Spent, at an end ^ 

2826 E Irving Babylon II vi. zoo Till tHs last storm of 
the terrible ones being oveispent [etc ] 2830 Bailey Festus 
(1848) 6/2 When this vain life o’erspent Earth may some 
purer beings’ presence bear 

2 a. To spend more than (a specified amount) , 
to exceed in expenditure. 

2667 Fepys Diary 10 Apr , It is plain that we do ovei spend 
our revenue 2893 Daily News 26 Apr 3/4 At present they 
were over spending their income of 6 opool by p, 000/ a yeai 

b. To spend in excess or beyond what is necessary, 
2837 Gen. P Thompson Audi Alt I. xxiv 89 The principal 
aigument that what one man over-spends, some other must 
gam i— in short the old argument m favour of luxury. 

c 7 efi, and titir To spend beyond one’s means 
289o5/tftf/fffor7 June, Although Italy has not overspent 
herself like France 

Hence Overspe nt (f overspended) ppl, a, 
a 1^86 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 241 Such whom any dis- 
contentment made hunme of change, or an ouer spended 
want, made want a ciuill warre. 2760-72 H Brooke Fool 
ofQual, (1809) I. 66 Slowly leading their over-spent horses 
O verspill, sh [Over- 5 ] That which is 
spilt over or overflows , usually^., esp. of surplus 
population leaving a country. 

\iB\PallMallG 8 Nov. 12/1 A colony capable of receiving 
the overspill of her population, or of furnishing her with aU 
tropical produce. 2802 Baring Gould Trag, Caesars I 206 
In the middle ages the overspill of the men became merce- 
naries to foreign courts. z8^ Edin Rev, Oct. 289 This 
stream is an overspill from the mam river 
Overspi‘ 11 , V, [Over- 5,] trans. To spill 
over the edge of the containing vessel. 

*833 Bailey Mystic 7 Ere earth Like the libation of a 
crowned howl, O’erspilled the depths of the unknown abyss. 
2887 G L Taylor Centennial Poem 23 Apr , Her Newton, 
horn a quart cup not o’erspilling 
t Overspi’n, v, Obs, rare, "^[Over- 18,] trans 
To spin out, protract too much. 

X643 Cartwright On Death Sir B Grewnll 34 Things 
were prepar’d, debated, and then done, Not rashly broke, or 
vainly overspun 

Overspire to Oversplit : see Over- 
Oyerspread (5uv9jspie*d), v, [OE. ofer- 
sprkdan, t ofer-^ Over- 8, 9 , m HHG. ubet spretien,'\ 

1. trans. To spread (something) over or upon 
something else ; to diffuse over a place or region. 

C962 Rale St Benet hti, (SchrSer 1885) 84 Beon h^rsymble 
bedd gemhtsumlice oferspiaedde. C237S Cursor M, 5486 
(Fairf) pe ©spring pat of loseph bred was mykil in lande 
ouerspred 2367 Gude ^ Godhe ^ (S T S.) 173 This nycht 

I call Idolatrie, The elude ouerspre^ Hypocresie, 

2 . To spread something oyer (something else) j 
to cover with something spread upon the surface. 

C1386 Chaucer Kftt's T, 2013 After this, Theseus hath 
ysent After a beere, and it al ouer spradde With clooth of 
gold 1608 Shaks. Per i. u 24 With hostile forces he’ll 
o’erspread the land i860 Hawthorne Marb Faun (1878J 

II u 204 Dealers had . overspread them with scanty 
awnings, 2879 Browning Ivhn Ivhnovitch 222 

b in passive with %mth (the subject being left 
indeterminate). 

c 2275 Lay. 19045 Was jiat kineworbe bed Al mid palle ouer 
spiad C1375 Sc Leg Saints vii {yacobus minor) 813 Al 
Jae feld, kat wes our-sprad With fare quhyte dew a-bout kat 


sted 1363 Mirr, Mag, Buckingham vi, Northampton 
fyeld with armed men orespred 2647 May Hist Pari 111. 
Ill ss The whole Kmgdome was now overspread with a 
geneiall Waire 1748 Anson's Voy n xil 261 High 
mountains ovei spread with trees 2870 Bryant Iliad I 11. 
70 Pyrasus Sacred to Ceies and o'erspread with flowers 
3 Of a thing: To spread or extend over (some- 
thing else) ; to diffuse itself over ; to cover com- 
pletely. ht, and fig 

C1203 Lav. 14288 bwa muchellond Swawuleanes bule 
hude slches weies ouer-sprseden. 2297 R Glouc (Rolls) 
7803 He wende him m to france, & ke contreie ouer spradde, 
& robbede & destruede c 1330 Assump Firg 864 (B M 
MS ) A ly^t cloude. ouer-sprad hem euery man. 2426 Lydg 
De Guil Pilgr 14553 My mantel overspiedeth al. 2594 
T. B. La Pnmattd, Fr, Acad ii 9 Being beires of that 
corruption that hath ouerspread the whole nature of man. 
2697 Dryden Vtrg Geotg 11 254 Here wild Olive-shoots o’er- 
spiead the Ground 17^^ Smollett Rod, Reaid xvii (1804) 
QQ You Scotchmen have overspread us as the locusts did 
Egypt 1863 Geo Eliot Romola vi, A pink flush over- 
spread her t^e ahsol 2631 C Cartwright Cw'i? Rehg 
To Rdr., Surely, if Popery overspread againe, barbarism and 
illiterateness is a most likely means to effect it 
Hence Ovexspxea ding vbl sb ^ the action of 
spreading over; ppl a that spreads over Also 

0 verspread sb,y the fact of spreading over ; concr, 
that which is spread over. 

*563 Man Musculud Coimnonpl 16 b, The beginning of 
smne, and the ouerspicading of it abrode, 2610 Willet 
Hexapla Dan, 64 In the bedchamber there was an ouer- 
spreading vine made of gold 2627 Sanderson Se?-»i I 265 
Those general truths, which by the mercy of God weie 
preserved amid the foulest oveispieadings of popery x8z6 
R Hall Whs, VI 34 The overspreading of thick darkness 
2866 Reader Mar 331 The mam contour of surface.. was 
acquued prior to the overspread of the glacial series. 

Overspri'ng, v [Over- i, 5 cf OHG 

tibarspi tngan, MHG. & Ger uhersprtngen ] U ans 
To spnng or leap over ; fig, to surmount. 

(;i386 Chaucer Fiatthl T 332 That fyue fadme at the 
leeste il ouersprynge The hyeste Rokke ^ 1802 W Taylor 
in Monthly Mag Xll, 583 An Arabian wildness of fancy, 
which seldom shakes off the costume, or oversprings the 
range of Arabian idea 2847 Emerson Poems, Hafiz Wks. 
(Bohn) I 479 Bring wine, that I overspnng Both worlds at 
a single leap 

Overspri'nkle, w. [Over- 8.] trans To 
sprinkle over, besprinkle. 

2363 Homtltes ii Rebellion vi. (1859) 393 So is there no 
country which . hath not been oversprinkled with the 
blood of subjects c 2376 Gascoigne DevylVs Will, Item 

1 geve to the Butchers new freshe blood to ouerspnnkle 
their stale mete that it may seme newly kylled a 2849 
Poe Bells Poems (1839) 73 The stars that oversprinkle AU 
the heavens. 

t Overspu'rn, z/ Qbs,raie, [Over- 6.] tram. 
To kick over, overturn with the foot. 

cxi/^^EpitaffeeSxa in Shelton's Whs (1843)11 392 Caused 
to suirendre Lyfe vp to Deth that al ouerspurnetH. 

OverBgueak, -squeamish : see Over-. 
f Oversta‘d,/fl/^/d, Obs [f Ovm~ 21 + stad, 
later Sted, placed . cf Bested pa ppje, sense 4 ] 
Overset, overwlielmed 

c 2330 R Brunne Chi on Wace (Rolls) 12770 Anoker strok 
he s^olde haue had, But wib Romayns key were ouerstad 

Overstaff, -stain, -stalled : see Over-. 
tOversta'nd, v, Obs, [Over- i, 17: cf. 
MHG uberstdn, Ger nberstehen,‘\ 

1 . trans. To stand over ; to stand beside. 

CX330 Aims 4 Amil 1986 Y bad him fain Forsake the 
lazer in the wain, That he so ouerstode [cf. 1970 ouer him 
stode a naked swain]. 

2 . To stand, endure, or stay to the end of ; to 
get through ; to outstay, overstay 

1600 Abp Abbot Exp yonah 168 If they can over-stand 
that journey and escape well from danger. x666 Bunyan 
Grace Ah ?66 How, if you have overstood the time of 
mercy? 1784 J Potter Virtuous Villagers I 51 She was 
too mce and particular .and so overstood her market 

t Oversta*rt, v, Obs rare [Over- 5.] tram. 
To overleap, miss, 'skip*, omit, 
c 2420 Lydg Assembly of Gods 1503 Som of the felyshyp 
that I there say, In all thys whyle, haue I ouerstert. 

Overstate (ffu voist^’t), v, [f. Over- 27, 26 
+ State sh, and v ] 

fl. To orver-state %t\ to assume too great 'state* 
or stateliness ; to play the grandee to excess Obs, 
2639 Fuller Holy War iv. xix (1647) 202 Or else that 
they should over-state it, turn Tyrants, and only exchange 
their slavery by becoming vassals to their own passions. 

2 . tram To state too strongly; to exceed the 
limits of fact in statmg ; to exaggerate 
1803 W Taylor in Ann, Rev, I 397/2 If Sir Francis 
Burdett has overstated the misgovemment of a prison, ap- 
propriated for the seditious, he [etc.] 1837 Syd Smith Let 
Archd Singhion'N)es> 1859 H 279/2, I hate to overstate 
my case. 1873 Symonds Grk Poets x. 324 To say that the 
Greeks bad no conceits, is perhaps overstated. 

Overstatement (ffa vwst^'‘tmSnt) [Oveb- 
29b] The action, or an act, of overstating; 
statement which exceeds the limits of fact; exag- 
geiation 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev, I 397/2 It does not appear 
that his account was an overstatement at the time 1B48 
Mill PoL Moon 1 , 168 This is one of those over-statements 
of a true principle, often met with m Adam Smith 2874 
Gladstone m Contemp Rev, Oct 673 In commenting on 
over statement I do not seek to understate. 
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Overstay (Jnvwst^ ), v. [Oveb- i8 .] trans. 
To stay over or beyond (m time). 

1646 Bp Hall Satan's Fiery Darts gitenched i, vi, Now 
that he onely over-stayes the tune of our misgrounded 
expectation, 1668 Ormonde MSS in loi/iFe^ Htsi MSS. 
Comm App v, 71 Overstayed leave [of absence], caused by 
illness. 1858 Mrs Carlyle Lett II 369 Fear of over-staying 
one's welcome. 1862 B. Tavlor Home ^ Abroad Ser ii II. 
X T94 We had already overstayed by a fortnight the time 
which we had allotted to our visit 

Overstayed {p^ vaist^’d), a Naut, [Oveb- 
28 ] Too heavily stayed ; havin^j the stays too rigid. 

Times 25 Det 7/4 Ship’s efficiency not what my 
recollection of such a ship should be , masts overstayed. 

+ Oversta-ys, adv phr. Obs. [f. Oveb prep 
+ Stay sb : cf. Oveb- 31.] Over to the other tack 
in quots.^ 

1637 Gillespie ^ 71 ^. Cerem.n.m 17 Are their rnindes 
so aliened from us ? and must we be altogither drawne over- 
staves to them? Ibid vii 27 When they had both spoken 
and disputed against them, what drew them overstayes to 
contend for them? 

Over-steadfast to -stent • see Oveb-. 
Overste3ing: see Ovebstt z/. Obs. 

Overste p, v. [OE. ofersteppan, f. ofer- Oveb- 
5, 12, » OHG. uboitsieplien^ Du. oversiappen,’\ 
irans. To step over or across , to pass beyond or 
to the other side of (a boundary or thing material 
or immatenal) Also zntr, 
axoaoLamb Ps xvii 3o(Bosw)Icofersteppeweall[^m7»'- 
grediar muitiml 1489 Caxton Faytes ofAixw^ They 
ouerpresse and ouerstep one ouer that other 1592 GRrENB 
Philomela Wks (Grosart) XI 126, I will ouerstippe the 
conceit of mine own folly 1871 R Ellis Catullus Ixxxviii 
7 Infamy none o’ersteps, nor ventuies any beyond it *875 
Bryce /loly Rom Emp xx (ed 5) 363 France, by the 
annexation of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps 
So O-verstep sb , an act of overstepping or pass- 
ing beyond a limit 

Z822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed 4) III 64 This apparent 
ovemtep, be it what it may, in the march of insanity beyond 
that of the population of the country, is a real retrogression. 
Overstien, -stihen : see Ovebbty v Obs. 
Over- stiff, -stide, etc. . see Oveb-. 

O ver-sti mulate, [Over- 27.] irans. 
To stimulate too much or excessively; to over- 
excite. (Chiefly 111/12. So O'vex-sti'mnlated 
pp/ a , Over-srtunala tion. 

1778 Edgeworth Pi act, Educ (1822) I. 331 It is the 
debility of an over-stimulated temper 1835-6 Todd Cycl 
Anat I 67B Over-stimulation, of the minute vessels of the 
lungs by the dark blood 1865 DicicrNS Mut. Fr 11 xii, 
Over-stimulated by them feelings which rouses a man up 

+ Oversti’nJfc, Obs. [Over- 22, 21.] iia 7 ts. 
To stink more than , to drown the stench of. 

1610 SiiAKS Temp iv i 1B4, I left them I’ th’ filthy 
mantled poolc, Theie dancing vp to th’ chins, that the 
fowle Lake Ore-stunck their feet 

Overstock (d’u’vaistpk), sb [Over- 8 c, 29 d.] 
1 1. pi Knee-breeches ,* cf. nether-stocks. Obs. 
1565 RiHmond Wills (Surtees) r77 Item to Samuall 
Pullayne a pare of black overstocks, cutt in long paynes. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. B 1160 Breeches, or mens ouerstockes. 
2 . A superabundant stock or store ; a supply m 
excess of demand or requirement. 

1710 Steele Tatler No 195? 5 This over-stock of Beauty, 
for which there are so few Bidders, calls for an immediate 

» of Lovers and Husbands. 1757 Herald No la 
196 This dram of an overstock of corn can be no 
other than that of exportation to foreign countries. 1885 
Howells Silas Lapitam (1891) I 158 There’s an overstock 
m everything, and we've got to shut down. 

Overstock (du vajstp k), v. [Over- 27,] 
irans To stock to excess; to supply with more 
than is required ; to fill too full, overcharge, glut. 

x6^ Blithe Enic Dnprov. Impr (1653) Ded., Every min 
laies on at random, and as many as they can get, and so 
Overstock the same 1676 Towfrson Decalopie 536 Some 
of those fish, wherewith I find his ponds to be ovcrstockt 
1788 Jefferson Writ* (1859) D. 539 In consequence of the 
English treaty, their oils flowed in, and overstocked the 
market. 184a in Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II 38a Every 
judicious farmer will be caieful not to over-stock his land. 
Hence O versto*oked ppl. a., -sto’oking vbl, sb 
1719 W Wood Sutv. Trade 298 The overstocking of a 
Country with goods may lessen the gain of particular Mer- 
chants. 1865 Sat. Rev 5 Aug i6i/x The treatment which 
fish bestow on each other in an overstocked pond. 

Over-stoop, -stowed, etc. • see Over-. 
Over-sto*ried| /«!.///<?. [Over- 8] Covered 
with stories or historical paintings. 

1855 Browning Cleon ^3 The Poecile, o'er-storied its whole 
length, .with painting, is mine too. 

+ O’verstoTy- Obs. [f. Over «. + 

Story.] An upper story , spec, a clerestory 
a 1400 Botoner /tin (Nasmith, 1778) 78 Item m le ovyr- 
histone sunt 10 fenestrm /bid 82 Et quaelibet fenestra in le 
ovyrstorye continet 5 panellas glaseatas. 

Overstrain (^’i‘voJstr^i*n), [Over- 29 b.] 
Excessive strain ,* the act of overstraining or fact 
of being overstrained. 

1754 Richardson Graudison (1812) VI. 144 (D ) It 
such an overstrain of generosity from him that it might well 
overset him 1854 H» Miller Sch. ^ Schm* (1858) S Such 
was his slate of exhaustion, in consequence of the premus 
overstrain on every nerve and muscle. 1878 Holbrook //^S 
Brain 201 How is the merchant to avoid mental overstrain? 
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Overstrain (<?« vaistr^t*n), o 
tl tians. To strain, stretch, or extend (some- 
thing) over or across. Obs rme. [Over- 10.] 

1575 Laneham (1871) 51 Which, with a wire net 
eeuen and tight, waz al ouerstramed 
f 2 . To go beyond in straining or exertion ; to 
surpass in effort. Obs rare. [Over- 22,] 

2590 Greene N too late (1600) 18, 1 haue sought to ouer- 
match thy father mpollicie, as he ouerstraines vs in lealousie. 

3. To stram too much, subject to excessive strain , 
to stretch or exert (an organ or faculty) more than 
It will bear [Over- 27] a or in physical sense 

*589 R. Harvey/*/ Pa^c (1590)2 Neuer will I ouerstrame 
my strength. 2640 Bp. Hall Chr Modeo (ed Ward) 28/2 
He so overstrained his lungs, in calling upon his troops, that 
he presently died. 1745 De Foe's En^ Tradesman vi (1841) 
1. 36 At last [they] overstrain their sinews and are cripples 
ever after. iB« Hamerton /ntell Life i, vu. (1875) 40 You 
must not sacnlice your eyesight by overstraining it 
b fig 

1633 Bp Hall Qceas, Medit (1851) 148 His justice will 
not let his mercy be overstrained 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vii, v, Those scruples she herself thought might be 
overstrained. 1863 J. G. Nichols Herald ^ Geneal. I. 497 
This argument is greatly overstrained. 

C. absol or %ntr. 

X703 Collier Ess Mar Subj. n (1709) 76 To endeavour 
not to Please is 111 nature , altogether to Neglect it. Folly j 
and to Over-stram for it, Vanity and Design, ax'j^ Old- 
MixoNin.S‘<?r////^*ffCwww ~pl Bk IV 261/2 Writei-s of comedy 
are very apt to overdo and overstrain, ui complacency to the 
judgment of their audience 

Hence Overstrained ppl a. (whence Over- 
strai neduess); O verstrai nixigvblsb.sctidppla 

1599 Thynne Antmadv (2875) 57 Yt maye, aftei a harde 
and ouerstreyned sorte, heare somme sence. 1672 F Phillips 
Reg Necess. 417 An overstreming conjecture which is not 
here endeavoured to be asserted z^5 Drydek Observ 
Du Fresnoy's Art 0/ Painting § 54 With overstraining and 
earnestness of finishing their pieces, th«y often did them 
more harm than good 2839 Bailey Festus (1852) 74 That 
eye which Beams close upon me till it bursts from sheer 
O'erstrainedness of sight 1859 Thnnyson Vivien 372 As 
some wild turn of auger, or amood Of overstrain’d affection. 

0*ver-strai t, a. [f. Over- 28 + Strait a.^ 
t a Too strict or seveie. Obs. b Too narrow. 

1538 Starkey England ii, iii 197 Dethe ys ouei-strayte 
punnyschment for al such theft pryuely commyttyd 2561 T. 
Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Courtyerm (1577) Pvij b, Xepte vuder 
with oueistreight looking to, or beaten of their husbandes or 
fathers. 1645 Bp Hall Remedy Discontents 91 For the 
enlarging of their over-strait lodgings, hard at work. 

SoO vex-stral'tly^z'. ; 0 ver-strai tness. Also 
O v«r-strai*te]i v. 

2572 Golding Cedvin on Ps xvii. i Some take the woorde 
oveistreightly, 1580 Hollyband Trens Fr Tong. Seva lit. 
crueltie, ouerstraightnesse 2679 Puller Moder C/i Eng 
(2843) 160 The fourth Commandment doth not bind Chiistians 
over-streightly xj3&Phil Trans XXXIX 58 To prevent 
the J Lice, that re-uniles the Wound from overstreightenmg 
the Canal 


Overstream (^Rvsistrpm), » [Over- 9.] 
irojts To stream over or across ; to flow over m 
a stream Hence Overstreavning ppl. a. 

2626 Hayward Sanct Troui Soul i v (1620) 74 When 
an vniuersall floud of fire shall ouer-streame the whole 
world, 2860 Posey Mm Proph 478 The fulness of the 
over-streammg Love of God. 2864 Tennyson Islet 20 Over- 
stream’d and silvery-streak'd With many a rivulet high 
against the Sun 

Over-Strength i see Over- 29 
Overstre'tch, v. [Over- 27, io ; in sense 2 
«MHG. ilberstrecken^ 

1 irans. To stietch too much, or beyond the 
proper length, amount, or degree hi. unAfip 

Oversireit in quot 2330 appears to be for oversireiht 
(= overstretched), but may possibly be = aoersiraii 

c 1330 R. Bronne Chroiu Wace (Rolls) 13270 How heir hap 
was ner ouer-streit, And how Vtred was J>er socour 2388 
WYCUF2Ci?r X. 14 '^oxvr&oRexs\xetc\i&ciisuperextendtmus\ 
not forth vs, as not stretchmge to 50U. 255* Act 5 6 

Edw. P 7 , c. 6 § I Clothiers, practise Falshood by over- 
stretching them upon the Tenter 2590 Marlowe Edw //, 
11 11 258 The murmuring Commons, overstretched, bieak. 
2735 Bracken in Burdon Pocket Farmer 26 note. The 
Muscles of the Shoulder being overstretched or relaxed 
1868 Milman Si PatiPs 269 This supremacy, however it 
may have been overstretched by Rlizaheth herself. 

2 a To stretch (something) over or acioss. b. 
To stretch or extend across (something) 

2423 Jas. I Ktngts Q clxiv, And on the quhele was lytill 
void space, Wele nere oure-straugbt fro lawe vnto hye. 1883 
Ceniwy Mag XXVI 821 That line of arches which over- 
stretches London. 

So Overstretch ; 0 verstre tohed (-stre'tjt) 
ppl a. ; Overstre^tohlnfiT vhl. sb. 

* 2632 Sanderson Serm, (2681) II, 9 The preeminence of a 
good name thus far just, beware ye make not unjust by 
over-stretching 1676 Wiseman Chirurg Treat, i xxi iii 
The Tumour was gangrened by reason of the overstretching 
of the Skin. 1760-7211 "Brooke Fool o/Qual (1809)11 xor 
The already over-stretched thread of his age and iniirniities 
2769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Bnt 1 , 257 The prodigious Compass 
of this great Arch appears like an Over-stretch, or an 
Extreme 2806 H. K. White Let io Maddock 17 Feb., A 
very slight over-stretch of the mind m the daytime 2862 
W, S Yerex Hist Ch Eng. I, xiv 519 One of the suicidal 
counsels of an overstretched and impossible conformity 

Over strew (-Stn 7 , -str^o), V. Toms: see 
Strew [Over- 8 : cf. MHG. liberstrouwen^ G. 
dbtrstreueni Da. averslrootjenl\ 


1 h'ans To strew or sprinkle (sometbing) over 
something else 

2570 Levins Manp. 181/6 To Ouerstrowe, snpentemert. 
2798 G. Mitchell tr Karsien's Mtn. Leslean Museum 204 
Iron Ore, with overstrewed Crystals of Copper Pyrites. 

2 . To stiew or sprinkle something over (some- 
thing else); to oversprinkle mlh. (Chiefly in 
pa pple.^ 

1578 Lyte Dedoens v i 545 The leaues be as if they were 
ouerstrowen with meale or flower, 2592 Shaks. Ven Ad. 
ti43 The top o’erstraw’d With sweets aj 66 x Fuller 
Worthies i (i66a) 20 Were the Sulyect we treat of over- 
strewed with Ashes, (like the floor of Bells Temple). 1708 
J Philips Cyder i 27 The clammy Surface all o’er-strown 
with Tribes Of greedy Insects, x868 Lockyer GutllenmCs 
Heavens (ed 3) 400 Brilliant spirals, overstrewn with a multi- 
tude of stars. 

O ver-stri*ct, a [Over- 28 ] Too stnct. 

x6o7-x2 Bacon Ess , Counsel (Arb ) 320 Where there hath 
bene, either an over^eatnesse in one [Counsellor], or an 
over-strict Combinacion m diuerse, 2862 Goulburn Pers. 
Rejig 147 The fear of being accounted over-strict, method- 
istical, puritanical or what not. 

So Over-stri'ctly ado. ; O ver-strl'ctness. 
a 1653 Gouge Connn Heh 1 6 (1655) so A faithfull Inter- 
prets stands not overstrictly upon the letter, /bid xii 23. 
366 Misconceit of the over strictnesse of the Gospel, terming 
It * cords *, ‘ bonds '. x8x8-6o Whately Commpt. Bk (2864) 
iTO Over-strictness may have led to a rebellious reaction 

Overstride (-stiad), ». [Over- 5, 10, 13, 
22, 26; cf. MLG. overshtdefi.'] 

1 . To stnde over or across a tians. To pass 
or move across (something) by striding. 

c 1200 Trin Coil. Horn iii Here he cumeb stridende fro 
dune to dune, and ouer strit }>e cnolles. 2576 Turberv 
Venerie 68 You must looke amongest the feames and 
small twigges the whiche he hath overstridden 2590 Spenser 
F Q, III VI 31 3861 All Year Round V. 24 A man o'er- 

strides the tomb, and drops beneath. 

b To stretch the legs across; to stand or sit 
with one leg on each side of ; to bestride. 

2508 Dunbar Flyh^igoaq Strait Gibbonis air, that nevir 
ourstred ane horse. 1592 Spenser Raines of Time 541 From 
the one he could to th] other coast Stretch his strong thighes, 
and th’ Ocean overstride 2855 Browning Bp. Blougram's 
Apol 393 You see one lad o’erstride a chimney-stadc. 1875 
JowETT Plato III 107 The Great Protector oveistrides 
others, and stands like a colossus in the chariot of State, 
f c. inti. To pass or cross over. Ohs. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 5477 Ouire stnde bar any strange 
man, pai droje j^am doim in-to pe depe 

2 Irans. To stride or extend beyond ; to go 
beyond, surpass. 

1637 Gillespie Eng Pop Cerem ii vii 28 Now our 
Opposites doe farre overmatch us and overstiide us in con- 
tention X64X Best Farm. Bks (Surtees) 50 Such a seeds- 
man doth oveistiide his cast, and thereupon cometh the 
lande to hee hopper galde 

3 intr. To lake longer stndes than is natural 

2899 Hillirr in Wesii/i Gaz. 5 Jan o/i For thefirst couple 

of miles I thought he was 'over-stiiding’, but 1 soon found 
that the stride was his natural one. 

Overstri’ke, v. [Over- 7j 23 ] 
fl. a. traits. ? To bnng down a stroke upon; b. 
rsjl. to stnke too far. Ohs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce v. 630 Vith pe ax he him ourstrak 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia iii (2590) 327 b, The forsaken Knight 
ouer-strake himself so, as almost he came downe with his 
owne strength 2596 Spenser F, Q, v xi. 23 For as he in 
his rage him overstrooke, He, ere he could his weapon 
backe repaire, His side all bare and naked overtooke. 

2 . Piancforte-making (m overatriking vbl. sb 
or ppl. a.). See quot. 

z88o Hipkins in Grove Diet, Mus* II 646/2 [Pape] repeated 
the old idea of an ovexstnking action— that is, the hammers 
descending upon the slnngs /bid. 712/1 Both overstriking 
and understriking apparatus had occurred to Marius 

Overstri'ng^ v. Pianoforte-mahng. [Over- 
I, 10.] trans.^o arrange the strings of (a piano) 
m two (or three) sets ciossmg over one another 
obliquely. So OverEtxi'ugriiief vbl sb. 

2880 Hipkins in Grove Diet Mus. II. 720/a The invention 
of overstnnging has had more than one claimant. 2896 — 
Pianoforte 21 In overstrung grand pianos . the bars and 
scale are so adjusted as to overstiang the bass at an angle 
which opens out m a double curve fan shape from the 
hammer stnking-place down to the hitch-pins. /hid. aa 
Overstringmg (sometimes double overstnnging) prevails in 
the larger upright instruments of America and Germany. 

O’ver-strO’Ug, ^ [Over- 28] Too strong, 
excessively strong (m various senses : see Strong). 
a 1225 Aner. R, 294 No jierf hit nout beon so ooerstrong 
ase his [salue] was 2477 Norton Ord Alch v in Ashm 
Theatr. Chem. Bnt (1652) 73 Or Venamous, stinking, or 
over-stronge. 2671 Milton Samson 1590 0 lastly over- 
stron|: against thy selfl 2897 Pep. Set. Monthly Nov, 74 
This IS not an overstrong statement. 

So O ver-stvo'ngly adv 

2711 Shaftesb. Charac (1737) III. 370 Shou'd this effort 
he over strongly express’d the figure wou'd seem to speak. 

Overstructure: see Over- 18. 
0 ‘VerstnL*llg (stress shifting), pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. [Over- 28c; and pa. pple. of Ovebstring z/.] 

1 . Too highly strung ; intensely strained. 

, x8xo Szom Lady of L,. in vi, With fired brain and nerves 
o’erstrung. 2892 Zangwill Bow Mystery 114 The overstrung 
nerves of the onlookers 

2 . Of a piano * Having the strings arranged in 
two (or three) sets crossing obliquely over one 
another. 
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1880 Hipkiks in Grove Did Mits II 720/2 [In] 1835 . 
Theobald Boehm, contrived an overstrung square, and an 
overstrung cottage piano 1894 Westm Getz, is Mar 3/3 
In 'S9 the overstrung scale inwhich the strings are disposed 
in fan like form was invented 
Overstud, -stuffed, etc . see Oveb-, 
0 ‘verstTi‘dy (-stydi), v [Over- 27, 23,] 
ilram., refl,^ ana intr To study too much 
1541 Milton Ch Gout Concl , Wks. (1847) 53/1 Fondly 
over-studied in useless controversies, aj6^ Bnonm Ctty 
Wit III IV, Alas, he has overstudied himself I 1871 Fraser 
Lt/e vil nag He had overstudied, we may suppose. 

bo O verstu’dy jA, excessive study. 

* x85s Westiti Rev July loi It is proved that students ruin 
their health lay over-study i86x H, Spencer Editc, 1. 15 
Eyes spoiled for life by over-study, 

t Oversty*, V Oh. [OE oferstlgaUi f. oftr- 
Over- i ip) -1* sttgan to mount, ascend : » OHG. 
mbtinttgaUi Goth. ufarsUigaii!\ trans To rise or 
mount over oi above {lit. and , to surmount ; 
to transcend, surpass, excel. Hence f Overstying 
vhl sh (m quot. « passing over or across) 
e893 K. /Elfred Oros, iv vi § 4 He,. on ante diegelre 
Stowe J»one munt oferstag agootr Bmda^s Eccl Htsi 11 ix. 
(xilJ (1S90) 130 Ealle June yldran K in meahte and in nee 
feor ofersti^est a 1x75 Coti Bom 225 pat flod wex J>a 
and ,hit ofer-stah aelle duna c xago Will ij- Wit xmO E 
Misc, IQ2 Hwenne so wil wit ofer-stieS, penne is wil and 
wit for-lore. 138a WvcLir Isa. xvi. 2 In the ouerste^yng 
1 1^8 pasiyng ouer] of Arnon 

O ver-subscri "be, [Over- 27 .] tj‘a7is. 
To subsenbe for (a loan, shares, etc ) m excess of 
the amount required. 

tSpi Daily Hews 5 Nov 2/2 Both Preferen ce and Ordinary 
shares -being largely oversubscribed Westm Goa, 

22 Sept 3/1 The fourth and cheap edition,. was much over- 
subscribed hefore publication 

bo O'vex-su'bscri ptlou. 

1896 Current Hist. (Buffalo N, Y.) 1 . 131 The large over- 
subscription to the loan was a surprise to the country- 

O ver-su'btle, ct. [Over- 28,] Too subtle, 
excessively subtle. So O'ver-sn htlety. 

£1489 Caxton Sowtes 0/ Aymen vii 171 He weneth well 
hymselfe to be over subtyll xyaS T. Cook Hesiod^ Wks ^ 
Days I. 77 Son of lapetus, o'er subtle, go, And glor^ in tl^ 
artful Theft below 1833 J H Newman 11 (1876) 

297 Resisting the orthodox doctrine from over-subtlety, 
timidity, pride, restlessness, or other weakness of mind. 1870 
Loweli- Amon^my BJes Ser i (1873) 205 If they have been 
sometimes over-subtde, they had the merit of first looking 
at his works as wholes 

t O’ver-STi^m, Oh, [Over- 19] A sum 
over and above a defined amount ; a surplus 
1587 Harrison England i xviu (1878} nr 137 The bishop 
there had yearelie three or foure tunne at the least giueii 
him Homme deamsSt beside whatsoeuer ouer-summe of the 
liquor did accrue to him by leases and other excheats 

1 0 :ver^SU‘>tty Oh, [Over- 27] traits. 
To estimate too highly, overrate 
1627-47 Feltham Resoluesi, xxii 79 To let themgoe with- 
out sorrowing or over-summing them 
Over-BUperstitious: seeOvEB- 
0‘ver-supply‘, sh. [Over- 29 b ] An ex- 
cessive supply; a supply in excess of the demand 
or requirement 

1833 Ht Martineau Cinnamon ^ Pea* Is v\ loa A com- 
pensation for the loss occasioned by an over-supply 1848 
Mill Pol Econ, 11. xv. § 4 (1876) 250 Either from over-supply 
or from some slackening m the demand for his commodity. 
So O ver-supply* v trans., to supply in excess. 
187S JzvQKsPnm Pol. Econ, u 20 Nothing must be over- 
supplied, that is manufactured in such large quantities that 
it would have been better to spend the lalmur in manu- 
facturingother things 1890 *R Boldrewood’ Cf/ 

(2891) 22Z We are not over supplied with resources..as yet. 

OTer-aure, -susceptible, etc ; see Ovee- 
t Overswa’llow, v. Oh. [Over- 6 ] irans. 
To swallow down. 

2486 Bh. St. Alhms Cviij, Cut it and depart it as the 
hawke may ouerswolow it 

Overswavm (-swg im), v. 

1 . intr. and rejl. To swann to excess; to 
assemble in or grow to too great a swann or 
crowd [Over- 27, 23] 

1387 Golding De Mornay vui. (1617) 113 As folke ouer- 
swarraed in a place, 1679 M Rusden Further Disc Bees 
25 That IS the cause that Bees so often overswaim themselves. 

2 . trans. To swarm over (a place or region) , to 
spread over or cover with a swarm or multitude. 
Also ahsol. or intr, (quot. 1875). [Over- 9.] 

t6szl,iTHG0\v Trav x.443 These FJockes of Studientes,. 
ouer swarme the whole land with rogueries, robberies, and 
begging 1852 H, Melville Whale xiv. 70 Let the Enghsh 
overs warm all India. 1873 Browning Aristopk Afiol. 26 
When wave broke and overswaimed,and, sucked To bounds 
back, multitudinously ceased. 

3 . To swarm beyond or in excess of. [Over- 13.] 

1897 Mary Kingsley W Africa 678 If you destroy the 
things that prey on them, they are liable to overswarai the 
food-producing power of their locality 

So Overswa'raiiliig z/h. sh. (from sense 2). 

1598 Grrnewey Taciiud Ann. i Proeme (1622) z Untill 
they were by the ouerswarmmg of flatterers utterly dis- 
couraged X894 Edin, Rev, Oct, 400 The successive over- 
swarniingof Bulgarians, Magyars, Seljukian Turks, 
t O* verswarth, sb Oh, ? The surface sward. 
1649 Blithe Eng^, hn^roo, Ivt^r (1652) 144 Ihe Mud of 
old standing pooles and ditches, the shovelling of Streets, 
and Yards, and Highwaies, the Oveeswarths of Common 
Lanes .iSYcry good [for the land] j 


Overswarth (-sw9‘ij)), v, p Over- 8 -1- 
swarth, var. of Swart a.'] trans. To darken over, 
cover with blackness 

1822 W TAXuaitm Monthly LIII, 403 When towering 
clouds o'erswarth the sky 

Oversway (<?« vaiswtf*), sb. tare, [Over- 2.] 
Sway or command over any one, ascendancy ; 
superior sway or command; overlordship 
1702 Dn Foe Mere Reform 453 Where it gets a little 
oversway It hurries all our Honesty away. 1902 W Watson 
in Westm Gae. 13 June 9/a Kingdom m kingdom, sway in 
oversway, Dominion fold in fold 

Oversway (^“vaisw^^ ), v. Now rare. [Over- 
», 22, 31 , 11 , 3 , 6 ] 

1 1 . trans. To exercise sway over, rule over, govern ; 
esf to exercise power or dominion over one who or 
that which itself rules or ought to rule ; to domineer 
over, overrule, overmaster, overpower. Obs. 

1577-^ Holinshed Chron (1807-8) II. 299 The perplexed 
state of princes, chieflie when they are overswaied with 
forren and prophane power at6oo Hooker Eccl Pol vii, 
viiL § 5 A number of captains, all of equal power, ivithout 
some higher to oversway them X649 Milton Eikon. ix, The 
parliament should oversway the King and not he the parlia- 
ment 1680 Filmer Patnaicha 11 § 6 (Rtldg) 29 Three 
paits of five, have power to oversway the liberty of then 
opposites 

+b Tosurpassincommandingqiiahty; toprevail 
over by superior authority. Oh. 

x6oi Bp W, Barlow Defettce 188 Not ouer-swaying the 
scriptures by authoritie and nomber 1602 Shaks. Ham v. 

1 251 Her death was doubtful!, And but that great Command, 
o'le-swaies the order, She should in ground vnsanctified 
bnue lodg’d, Till the last Trumpet ai6ig Fotherby 
Aiheom, \ ii, §3 (1622) 13 This Authority ouer.swa>eth 
both all their reasons and authorities together 1878 N 
Amer Rev. CXXVII. 171 To oversway all other authority 

ahsol. Hooker JSccl. Pol i vii. § 7 As oft as the 
preiudice of »ensible experience doth ouersway. 1648 M ilton 
Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 1 . 319 Had not their distrust in a 
good Cause, and the fast and loose of our prevaricating 
Divines oversway’d 

+ c. In reference to physical qualities ; To over- 
power by superior strength or intensity. Oh, 
k6os Timme Qua* sit l xuu 54 The sulphur doth exceed 
in qualUie the other two beginnings, and doth ouersway 
them 1658 tr Porta's Hat. Magic xx 396 Hot-waters of 
salt waters..have a lightness that oversways the weight of 
the salt 

t 2 . To lead, mnuence, or persuade into some 
course of action ; to prevail upon Oh. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poeine (ArbJ dg Ouer-swaying the 
memory from the purpose whereto they were applyed, i6ox 
Shaks. Jul. C n. 1. 203 If he be so resolu’d, I can ore-sw.^y 
him. 16x9 ViscT. Doncaster iriEng j Germ (Camden) 
136 The reasons which overswayed me to adventure on the 
transgression c 1710 Swift Change in Queen's Mimsiiy 
Wks 1841 I. 280/1 His ungovernable temper had over- 
swayed him to fail in his respects to her majesty’s peison. 

3 . tians and tntr To sway over; lo cause to 
swing, lean, or incline to one side, 01 so as to be 
overturned , to swing or incline thus. 

1622 F. Markham Bk War i. iv § 4 15 If honor suffer or 
hang in the ballance, ready to bee ouerswaied with the 
poyze of inmrie 1664 J, Webb Sione-Beng (1725) 15 Such 
ponderous Masses be subject to overswaying 1741 H 
Brooke Constaniia Poems (18x0} 397/s By his bulk of 
cumb'rous poise o'ersway’d, Full on his helm receiv'd th* 
adverse blade 

Hence Oversway a., Oversway 'ing vhl, 
sb. andj^/. a. 

160X Sm W. Cornwallis Disc Seneca (1631) xx When any 
affection of the rainde usurps an over-swaying authority. 
1611 Speed ffist. Gt, Brit, ix. ix, § 105. 626 Permitting the 
depredation of himselfc and hts whole Kingdome by Papall 
ouer-swayings 1613 Beaum & Fl, Coxcomb v. 1, Such an 
overswayed sex is yours. 1703 in W S, Perry Hut, Coll, 
Amer, Col. Ch 1 . 150 Now deliver’d from that Mighty 
overswaying Power 

Over-sweated, etc ‘ see Over-, 

Oversweep (-swf p), v. [Over- 9, 12.3 tram. 
To sweep over or acioss (a surface, boundary, etc.) ; 
to pass over with a sweeping motion. 

x6xx Speed Tkeat Gt Bni. (16x4) x23/z The Sun to dis- 
solve them and the windes to over-sweepe them. xSao 
Byron Mar Fal r. 11 147 To see your anger, like our 
Adrian waves, O'ersweep all bounds. 

0*ver-swee*t, a. [Over- 28] Too sweet. 
So O ver-swee'teu v ; O’ver-swee tness. 

1584 CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 23 Bread over sweet is 
a stopper, and bread over-salt is a drier. xjtB Sarah 
Fielding Ctesso/Dellruynl 287 Whomsoever (Jver-sweet- 
ness disgusted, zpox Westm Gaz 8 Jan 2/1 For a genera- 
tion which has discarded aimar, aic they not over-sweetened? 

OversweTl, v. [Over- 25, 27, 5, 13 ] 

1 . trans. or tntr. To swell unduly, or lo excess. 
(Chiefly in overswollen) 

1586 A. Day Ei^. Secretary ii (1625) 49 Ouer-swolne with 
your humours. asbxg'Porsm.vm Atheom i vi §4(1622) 
48 Monstrously ouerswolne widi pride and vanity, czyais 
H Brooke Lad John Good in Coll, Pieces (1778) II 
loi Hence the Earth . grew animated and, through its 
emptiness, it became overswoln and overweening. 

2 tians. Of a body of water, etc. : To swell so 
as to overflow or cover. 

*S9S Shaks S'ohn n i 337 The currant Whose passage . 
Shall leaue his natiue channell, and ore-swell , euen thy con- 
fining shores 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Amos v. 8. 554 
Who causeth the waters of the sea to ovei-swell their bankes. 
1846 Poe y W Francis Wk*!. 1864 III, 40 A natural flow 
of talk always overswelhng its boundaries, 


b. absol or intr. 

IS99 Shaks Hen V, 11 i, 97 Let floods ore-swell, and 
fiends for food howle on 1640 Bp Reynolds /’ossiiims xxx 
320 The Latter resisting the natuml course of the slreame . 
makes it. .to overswell on all sides. 

Hence Overawe Uing vbl, sb and pfl. a . ; Over- 
swo \X&rLppl.a 

x^4 Nashe Terrors of Hig 7 itVlVj& (Grosart) III. 268 The 
ouerswelling superabundance of loy and greefe 1652 J, 
Wright tr Camus' Hat. Paradox ix 189 The burthen of 
her overswollen Heart 1695 J Edwards Peifect Script, 
563 YiripoyKa, may better be rendred over-swelling. 

0 'ver-swi*:ft, a. [Over- 25, 28.] Too swift 
or rapid ; excessively swift. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth iv metr v, X03 (Camb MS ) Win 
pat Boetes the sterre vnfoldifh his ouerswifte arysynges 
X638 tr Bacon's Life fy Death 221 A good strong Motion , 
But not over swift 

Over-swilled, etc. ; see Over-. 

Overswi'm, v. [OE ofeiswtmman = MHG. 
tlberswtmmen see Over- i, 8, 9] tians. To 
swim or float over, across, or upon. Hence Over- 
Bwi miner ; Overawi mming vbl sb 
a xooo Beowulf 2367 Oferswam 9 a siole 9 a bigong sunu 
Ecg 9 eowes 0x374 Chauccr Boeth v metr v 132 (Camb 
MS ) Oother beestis betyn the wyndes, and ouerswymmyn 
the spaces of the longe eyi , by moyst fleeynge, xfiaz S 
Ward Life of Faith 8r The Oife that euer ouerswims the 
greatest quan title of water you can pouie vpon it. 1633 P, 
Fletcher Purple Isl, 11. xlv, The first from over-swimming 
takes his name, Hote, Epiploon (or ovei swimmer) descends 
below the navill, and ascends above the high&st entrails, of 
skinny substance all interlaced with fat a 1834 Coleridge 
Picture 133 Dimness o’erswum with lustre. 

t O* verswi’the, adv. Oh In 3 ouerswii'i 5 ®(?/). 
[OE. oferswiiSe, f. ofer- Over- 30 + switfe veiy 
much, exceedingly.] Too greatly, loo much , ex- 
ceediiigty, excessively ; very greatly. 

a 1x00 6 E. Chron an 1086 Se cyng & heafod men 
lufedon swi 9 e and ofer swide ^itsunge on golde and on 
seolfre axzx^ Anci R, 408 So oueiswu 9 e he luueft lime 
)>et he* make 9 hire his efning. a 1250 Owl < 5 - Higlit, 1518 
Overswihe ]>u hi herest 

+ Overswi've, v. Obs. In 2-3 -swifen. [f. 
Over- 2 + SwiVB, OE swifan to move, ON. 
svifa to rove, turn, sweep ] irans. To oveicome, 
overpowei 

ciaoo Ormin 1848 patt Godess Sune shollde wel ])e deofell 
oferrswifenn Ihtd 1884 

tO'Vert, Oh, 1 are. [a OF opening, 
sb use of overt pa pple. and adj. see next,] 

1 . An opening, aperture 

1340 Hanpole Pr Consc 627 What comes fra pe What 
thuighmouthe.whatthurghnese, .Andthurghothei overtes 
of his body. 

2 . ?An opening, introduction 

c X440 Cafgrave Life St Kath iii 1302 pe song pat pei 
sungen Was pis same , Sponsus amat sponsam , pe ouert 
per too Snluator msitat tllam, 

3 The open. Inovert^OY h Fottveri apoaly 

>599 M[ourET] Silkwormes 50 Let mountaine mice 
abioad in ouert he. 

Overt vojl), a. Also 4 overte, 7-8 ouvert 
[a OF overt, i^th c. ouvert, pa. pple. . see next.] 
fl. Open, not closed , uncovered. Oh. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii 210 The aire therto ys so 
overte That euery sovne mot to hyt pace a 1440 Si> 
Degrev 632 All of pall work fyn, . Anerhid with eimyn, And 
overt for pryde, 2460 Lyheaus Disc 126 Hys suicote was 
overt 2552 Huloet s v Abrod, That whyche is abrode, 
ouert, or without coueryng 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl, Herald I Diet , Overly 01 Over, 
ture, terms applicable to the wings of birds, &c when spread 
open as if taking flight It is, likewise, applied to inani- 
mate things, as a purse overt, meaning an open purse, 

2 . Open to view or knowledge ; patent, evident, 
apparent, plain, manifest; performed or earned 
out openly or publicly, unconcealed, not secret, 

13 . E E.Alht. P. A, 592 In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 
pat spekea a poynt determynable X594 Carew Tasso (i88t) 
96 Sbe fames N ot see the mind whose words it ouert made. 
x6oo Holland Liiy n xiv 53 Any open and ouvert sale of 
the kings goods 1628 T Spencfr 40 Parts more 

overt, and better knowne X705 Stanhope Paraphr I 87 
The General Judgment shaU extend, not only to Mens 
Overt, but even their most seciet Acts. [X813 Byron in 
Moore Life (1875) 347 His vanity is oitverte, like Erskine’s, 
and yet not offending ] 1874 Stubbs Const Hist II. xvn 
SIX The overt struggles of the fourteenth century. 

b. Overt act \Law)i an outward act, such as 
can be clearly pioved to have been done, from 
which criminal intent is inferred. 

[X351-2 Act 25 Edw HI, Stat v c. 2 De ceo provablement 
soit atteint de overt faite [Rastell 1527, 1542 ^open dede *1 
nar gentz de lour cqndicion.] 1533 More Debell Salem 
Wla, (1557) 9S9/i Ihan be such wordes yet no treason, 
without some maner of ouert & open actual dede therwith. 
a 163X Donne Serm xl 107 Ftdes visa^ Faith which by an 
ouvert act was declared and made evident. 1660 Trial 
Regie 36 'Tis the Thought of the Heart, which makes the 
1 reason the Overt-Act is but the Evidence of it 
ijiA.cKSTomComm. 1 V u 21 Inall temporal jurisdictions an 
overt act, or some opeu evidence of an intended enrae, is 
necessary.. before the man is liable to punishment. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, xx. IV 419 One arg^ument .was that, 
as the art of pnntmg had been unknown in the reign of 
Edward the Third, pnntmg could not be an overt act of 
treason under a statute of that reign. 

8. Zfit/ers mrf ^ letters Pateitp (q.v,). Market 
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OVEBTHIIirK:. 


[a. OF. over^. pa. pple. 
1.] Ope ' ' - 


over^j open. Mabket , Pound overt ^ open or public 
Pound • see these words. 

[i3*x-a RoU^ of Parlt I. 413/2 Com les lettres overtes 
I'Evesqe deSalesbuyrs lour tesmoigne ] X’ivj Blounfs Law 
Diet , Letters PaienU . They are sometimes cjdled also 
Letters Overt. 

Obs, 

of (Turir, F. ouvrzr to open.] Opened, Iwd open. 
?«x4xa Lydg. Two Merchants 519 To hym Fortune hir 
falsnessB hath overt For he is fallen and pfonget m povert. 

Overtake (davait^’k), v, [Early ME f. Oveb- 
14 + Take zi , q y. for Forms. 

Overtake is the earliest exemplified of a small group of 
synonymous vbs , including cverJient^ overgvtfOver^ 
catchy in all of which the second element means take or 
catch \ the original application being apparently to the 
running down and catching of a fugitive or beast of chase 
cf the synonymous ‘catch up’ Ihe sense of ooet^ is not 
so clear A prion we might explain It as ‘ to take by (nter- 
running, or by getting mter the intervening space j and 
compare (rverreach = reach ever or across a space But it 
is doubtful whether this was the original notion Eestde 
these •take verbs, a % sense of overtake (viz 4 below) was 
expressed before 1000 ooergang2S\A overgo, but m these 
over- can be explained in the sense ‘ down upon ' (Over- 7), 
so that their orig sense would be ‘ descend* or ‘fall upon ’ 
The sense of ‘ overtake ' was expressed later also by overJue, 
overrun, overttale, overhaul, but these prob imitated overgo 
or overtake In Early ME overtake and overgo had the 
parallel forms Oftake, Ofgo, which seem to have been the 
strictly southern equivalents \oJiake being actually exempli- 
fied earlier than overtake) the relation between of and over- 
here, as well as in Ofthink, Overthink, has not been clearly 
determined ] 

1 . trans. To come np with (a person or thing 
going 01 running m front of one and in the same 
direction) ; to come up to in pursuit ; to * catch up’. 

t fPett overtaken, a traveller’s greeting to one he has over- 
taken cf well met, Obs, 

a xaa5 Ancr R 244 pe veond . wear(¥ ibunden [hete]aeste 
mid te holie monnes beoden, pet of-token [MS, T, ouer- 
token] him ase heo clumben upward touward te heouene 
c xa5o Gen, 4 £x 1756, vij ni^t for^-^eden Or laban lacob 
ouer-toc. Ihd, 2313 losep haiietl hem after sent £>ia sonde 
hem ouertake^ raoe. 1297 R. Gloxjc. (1724) 64 He ouer 
[v r of] tok hym at an hanene & slo) hym ry^t pere. 

, E E, Allii P C 127 Bot, I trow, ful tyd, ouer-tan pat 
he were c 1375 Sc Leg Satnis xUii {Cectle) 76 In a rew, 
callit ‘ via apia ’, Syndry poure men pu sal ourta. c 1386 
Chaucer Fnar’s T 86 (Hail MS ) Sir, quod Jus sompnour, 
heyl and wel ouertake c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) xxii. too 
pai will owertake wylde bestes and sla pam 14x3 Sir T. 
Grey in 43^^? Deputy Kpr ’r Rep 584 per cum Luce and 
awrtoke me and bade gode morow And said I was wil awr- 
taken 1^3 Stubbes Anat Abus, it. (1882) i God blesse 
you my friend, and well ouertaken. 1596 Shake. Merck, V, 
IV. 11 5 Faire sir, you are well ore-tane 1653 Walton A ngler 
1, You are wel overtaken Sir; a good morning to you ; lhave 
stretch’d my legs up Totnam Hil to overtake you. 1738 
Wesley Wks (1872) I 89 We were overtook by an elderly 
gentleman. ax77x Gray JDanie 39 His helpless offspring 
soon O'erta’en beheld. x888 Annie S Swan Dons Cheyne 
viii, 134 She would walk along the Keswick Road .until 
the coach should overtake her. 

absol 13 Cursoi M 3023 (Cott.) Laban it mist, ouer- 
tok and soght. x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess, ii li (1631) 
327 They have the start that are borne great, but hee that 
overtakes hath the honour. 

b, fig. To come up with m any course of action ; 
esp, to get through or accomplish (a task) when 
pressed for time or hindered by other business, 
etc. j to work off witliin the time. In quots. c 1330, 
1375 with inf, 

c 1330 R, Brunnb Chron (1810) 133 [pei] Ouertok it to 
aeme, & saued pat cite X37S Barbour Bruce vni 190 Gif 
he mycht nocht weill our taTo met lhame at the first 1402 
HoccLEVEXtf/ i46«.eson yt [the tongue] seweth 

so slowly and softe, that it him neuer ouer-take may iS7S-JS 
Abp Sandys Serm (1841) 292 , 1 must here make an end, for 
the time hath overtaken me 160a Fulbecke Pandectes Ded. 

I To ouer-take euerie thing which they vndertake x7Sa 
J LouiniAN Form ^Process (ed a) 237 Straitened in point 
of Time, so that they could not overtake the whole Trials. 
x836 Maxwell ZeA in Lt/e ix. (1882) 255 , 1 have two or three 
stiff bits of work to get through this term here, and I hope 
to overtake them 1893 Stevenson Catnofia 11 16 It's 
a job you could doubtless overtake with the other. 

to. To takeinband,proceedtodealwith, ‘tackle’. 
xsBx J. Bell Paddon's Answ Osor 247 This Objection 
must be overtaken after this maner x^S Abp Sandys 
Serm Ep to Rdr , To meet with and overtake all practices 
and inconveniences. ... * , 

+ 2 . To get at, reach, get bold of; to reach with 

a blow, Obs, , ^ 

e X300 Haveloh x8i6 The fifte that he ouertok, Gaf he a ful 
sor dint ok, 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 381 He all 
that he our-tuk 1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T, b ) 
205 To tak ony man of that contree, that he may ourta. 
c iS3a Do Wes Jntroi Fr m Pal^. 93« To hilte or ouer- 

V/yr afl rTanri.l perrussli 


JLAje /saw H in J..U/ ~ 

like a Welch hubbub, had quickly overtaken the willing 
ears of the displeased Commons 

t b. intr. To get as far as, reacb, Ohs, rare, 

a X225 Juliana 56 Hit as hit turnde ne ouer teoc now^Ver 
ahuuen ne hineoljen to per coroe. ^ t > x 1 

4 c. absol, or intr. Of fiic • To catch , take 

hold. Ohs, 

<2x300 Cursor M, 6759 (Cott.) If fire be kyndeld and ouer. 
tak Thoru feld, or corn, or mou, or stak. ^ 

t 3 . To ‘take’, ‘catch’, surprise, or detect m 
a fault or offence; to convict 05 s, 
a 1300 Cursor M, B644 (Cott,) Parfail pou lighes, wik 
VoL. VII, 


^mman, And par-wit sal pou be ouer-tan. Ibid 19416 
(Edin ) In worde mojt Cai him neuir ouirtac 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xix. 55 Thir thre planly, War with ane assiss thar 
ourtane. C1400 Rule St Benet (E E. T. S ) 1232 If sche 
5it be ouer-tayn, .. Sche salbe cursid for pat same pmg 
Y55i“a Reg Prrvy Council Scot, 1 , 123 Thaim .at. Pels 
ourtane and convict. 

4 Of some adverse agency or influence, as a storm, 
night, disease, death, misfortune, punishment (rarely, 
as in quot. c 1630, of something good or favourable): 
To come upon unexpectedly, suddenly, or violently; 
to seize, catch, surprise, involve, 

^*375 Cursor M 4721 (Fairf) Qualme has bestes alleouer- 
tane [other MSS ouergan] e 1420 Pallad on Hush l 51 
The stomak ah of aier is ouertake. x5oo~2o Dunbar Poems 
bcxin 14 And the deith ourtak the in trespas rxsfio A. 
Scott Poems (S. T S.) 11 192 Nycht had thame ourtane 
x 6 o 6 Shaks Ant, 4 Cl in x ii Yon ribaudred Nagge of 
Egjpt, (WhomLeprosie o’re-take). x 6 xx Bible 1 Thess v 4 
That that day should ouertake you as a thiefe. CX630 
Milton Tmte 13 And Joy shall overtake us as a flood 1794 
Sullivan View Nat, II 58 So unfortunate as to be overtaken 
by a thunder storm 1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 222 The 
magnitude of the disaster which had overtaken him 
t6. To apprehend mentally, to comprehend, 
understand. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M 575 (Cott ) Godd Wit nankyn creature 
mai be vnderfanged ne ouertan, And he ouertakes pam 
ilkan Ibid 10787 Had he ani-wais ouertatne A child be 
born of a maiden 

1 0 , To take up or occupy the whole of (a space) ; 
to extend over, cover. Sc, Obs 
*378 Barbour Bruce xi 125 Men thit mekill host mycht 
se Our-tak the landis so largely Ibid xn 439 That folk 
our tuk ane mekill feld On breid. 

7 . To overcome the will, senses, or feelings of; 
to win over, captivate, ensnare, ‘take’; to over- 
power with excess of emotion. Obs or dial, 
ciMS Cursor M 24824 (Fairf) Pa pat he had na giftis 
tille wip hotis faire he ouer-toke pane wiI, X422 tr Seoeta 
Secret , Priv Priv, xxxvi 19a A foie in flesly thyngis is 
ouer-taken X53S Coverdale Gal vi i Yf eny man be ouer- 
taken of a faute, <1x586 Sionby Arcadia 11 (X590) 107 If 
her beauties haue so ouertaken you, it becomes a true Loue 
to haue your harte more set vpon her good then yourowne, 
1620 J Pyper tr Hist Astreai x 335 Your Neece is so 
ouertaken with Celadon, as I know not if Galathee be more. 
x666 Pepys Diary 6 June, We were all so overtaken with 
this good news, that the Duke ran with it to the King xSaa 
Galt Provost x\xvi, At first I was confounded and over- 
taken, and could not speak. 

1 8 To overcome the judgement of; to deceive, 

‘ take in *, xnpa,pple, deceived, mistaken, in error. 

1581 W Charke in Confer iv (1584) A a iv, Here you are 
manifestly ouertaken * for they are worde for worde in the 
g. Chapter 1584 R. Scot Discao Witcher, vii iv. (1886) 
X07 The preestes were so cunning as they also overtooke 
almost all the godlie and learned men, 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon ifO The other sought to circiimuent him, as being 
easie to be ouertaken 1702 S. Parke- r tr. Cicero's De 
Fintbus tv 261 'Tis ceitaui, you were strangely ovei taken, 
in supposing that [etc ]. 

9 . To overcome or overpower with drink, intoxi- 
cate, make drunk (Chiefly in passive ) Now dial, 
xsa7 Harrison Finland ii vi (1877) i. 15a [These] are 
soonest overtaken when they come to such bankets. 1602 
Shaks, Havi, ii. i. 58 There was he gaming, there o'retooke 
in's Rouse, 1659 Wood Life { 0 . H. S.) I 298 They would . 
tiple and smoake till they were overtaken with the creature, 
17x2 Steele Spect No* 450 F 6, 1 do not remember 1 was 
ever overtaken in Drink. 1770 Foote Lame Lover ni 
Wks 1799 IT. 91 To be sure the knight is overtaken a little ; 
very near drunk x 85 g Kfnnedv Evenings Dujfrey 282 
OS D D ) Better luck, sir, next time you let yourself be 
overtaken. 

Hence Overta'kiniT vbl, sb, and ppl a ; also 
Ov6rta*kable a., that can be overtaken ; Over- 
ta'ker, one who or that which overtakes. 

X59X Percivall Sp Diet,, Alcance, ouertaking, obteming, 
pursuing, reaching. 1599 Minsheu Sp, Diet , Alcan^ador 
, an ouertaker. 1798 Coleridge Anc, Mar, 1 xi, He struck 
with his o’ertaking wings 1838 Chalmers Wks. XII. 213 
One assigned and overtakaahle district X885 Mrs Lynn 
Linton Christ, Kirkland II. vin 259 He is looked on as 
a fossilized kind of Conservative by his successors and over- 
takers 1897 W E Clarissa Funosauxxsxx 328 No 

more than a spent fox can escape the overtaking hounds 

Over-talk (-tg'k), v, [Ovbb- ay, 23, ii ] a. 
intr, and refi. To talk too much, b, trans. To 
gain over or overcome with talking, to talk over. 

1635 A, Stafford Fern Glory (i860) 04 If in this rude 
spe^ of mine I haveover-talked my selfe, or under-spoken 
thee, impute it to my declining and doting yeares. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 063 For Merlin, overtalk'd and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 

So O ver-ta Ik sb , ; O’ver-ta Ikative a ; O vex- 
ta'Ucatlveness ; Over-talkev ; O'ver-ta Iklnff 
vbl sb, [OVEB- 38, 20 ] 

1649 Milton Eikon vui, (tBsi) 393 By his overtalking of 
it, [he] seems to doubt either his own conscience, or the hard- 
ness of other mens belief 1670 Brooks Wks (1867) VI. 302 
There are many over-talkers , and they ace such who spend 
a hundred words when ten will serve the turn 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr H, T, x Tim ii xx let them use silence, and 
not be over-talkative 1876 Miss Yonge Womankind xxviii. 
247 Everybody agrees as to the evils of over-talkativeness 
Ibid, Perhaps it is only those who had rather hold their 
tongues who are safe from over-talk. 

Over-tame, -tarry, -tart : see Oveb-, 
O'veirta'Bk, [Over- 27 ] trans. To task 
too severely; to impose too heavy a task upon. 
Hence O verta’sked///. a. 


1628 Bp Hall Serm, at Westminster 5 Apr , Wks (1634) 
in 309 Many a good Husband over-taskes himselfe, and 
undertakes more, then his eye can over-Iooke, a 171X Ken 
Direct fir Prayer Wks. (1S38) 341 If you should overtask 
them^ religion should seem to them rather a burden than a 
blessing 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist, HI. xviii 129 Work 
which had overtasked the greatest kings 1895 A. I. Shahd 
Life Gen Sir E B, Hamley I. iv, 93 The sufferings of the 
stai ved and overtasked horses. 

0 :irerta*z, [Over- 27.] tmts To tax too 
greatly or heavily ; to exact or demand too much 
of; esp to overburden or oppress with taxes; to 
impose taxes upon beyond what is equitable. 

1650 [see OvcRTAXFD below] 2774 Goldsm Hat Hist 
VII L 87 Their abilities may be over-taxed 1835 Talfourd 
Ion IV 11, Hast thou beheld him overtax his strength? 183s 
Lytton Rienzi iv 11 , 1 know that poor men woift be over- 
taxed X842 Tennv son Godma 9 We have los ed the people 
well, And loathed to see them overtaxed 
Hence O verta*xed^j^A 0., O vexta'xiner vbl. sb . ; 
so also O vertaza tion. 

1630 B Discollimimuvi 48 They grow too heavy for my 
over-tax 'd leggs. a 1859 Macaulay tSng xxiv, V 181 
The most ravenous of all the plunderei s of the poor over- 
taxed nation. i88x Feb 26/2 Anything,, which 

avoids the overtaxation of the memory with useless matter 
1897 Daily Hews 20 Jan 8/7 A question to Ministers con- 
cerning the ova taxation of Scotland 

tO’verte, -tee. Obs rare [/.Oveuat -h-Z/j-TT, 
after words from Fr such as poverif,’\ The con- 
dition of being over or above another, superiority. 

C1449 Pecock Repr III. IV 299 Preestis ou^ten not haue 
ouerte among hem mlf neither eny preest ou3te haue ouerte 
upon eny lay persoon Ibid, 426 Sithen it is now bifore 
proued that preestbode and bischophode ben ouertees to 
hem for which thei ben had and usid. 

Over- teach, etc • see Over- 27. 
Crer-te'dious, [Over- 28] Too tedious, 
xgpi Shaks i Hen PI^ ni. in 43 Speake on, but be not 
ouer-tedious. x668 in H More's Thv, Dial. Pref (1713) 15, 
I have too long detained thee by an over-tedious Preface 

0 :vertee*m, ^ [Over- 26, 21.] a. intr. To 
teem 01 breed excessively, be excessively pro- 
ductive ; also fig h. tr^s. To wear out or 
exhaust by excessite breeaing or production. 
Hence O vertee med, O vertee miug ppl, adjs. 

x6o2 Shaks Ham n. ii 531 For a Robe About her lanke 
and all ore-teamed Loines, A, blanket x8t8 Keats Endym 
1 575 Such a dream, That never tongue, although it overteem 
With mellow utterance, like a cavern spring, Could figure out 
x8i8 Shelley Lei T L,P 22 Dec , Ess. etc. 185a II. 142 
The ovei teeming vegetation. 1828 Macaulay Misc TVmt, 
(i860) I. 255 His mind is a soil which is never overteemed 
Z877 Baring Gould Myst Suffering 32 If ilroductiveness 
were conceivable without death to check the increase, the 
world would overteem. 

Overte'U, v, [Over- a6, i6.] 

1 trans To tell (count, or narrate) in excess of 
the fact , to exaggerate m reckoning or nanation 
IS** in W H. Turner Select Rec Oxford 3 Thomas 
Foster dyd overtell hymselfe in the gjyld hall xxU voyces 
1755 Amory Mem (1766) II. 98 There may be some things 
overtold, that would bear mitigation. 

1 2 . To count over. Obs 

cx6to Rowlands Terrible Batiett ti We came vnto a 
Marchant in this towneThatmightybagsofmoneyouer-tels. 
Over-tempt, -tension, etc. : ^ee Over-. 
0 *ver-te nder, a, [Over- 28 ] Too tender ; 
excessively or und uly tender, So 0*rer-te ‘iiderly 
ado , O ver-te'ndemess. 

ax63x Donne Serm IX.9S By abusing an over-tendemesse 
which may be m thy conscience then. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr Jg. T. Matt xxvi 67-68 Why should we jook 
for better, and be over tender of our Flesh or Reputation? 
X79S Anne Seward Anecdotes {1796) IV 8 A child, who 
by the carelessness or ovei tenderness of his parent was 
brought up to no tiade or profession. 1836 Keble Semr 
(1848) 177 Do not shrink thus overtenderlyfrom the thought 
of losing me. 1889 Skrine Mem, Thrmg 237 A moral 
sensitiveness which made him over-tender. 

1 0 ‘ver-tenth. Obs, [Over- 19.] An increased 
or additional tenth or tithe. 

c isso Crowley Infirm Wks. (1872) 171 The Cleargte of 
the Citie of London haue . . optayned by Parliament 
authontie to ouertenthes euen after the exemple of the 
landloides and leasemongers 

t Over-te*rve, v. Sc, Ohs, Also -torve, 
-tirwe, -tyxve, -tyrfe, -tyrwe [f. Over- 6 + 
Tbrve v„ to turn round, roll.] trans. To overturn, 
overthrow, upset. 

(Often misread overteme, and mistaken for overturn ) 
c 1330 R. Brunub Chivn IVace (Rolls) /fij/ pe masCes 
faste to-gidere burte, & somme ouer teiued \pr temed], 

& lay on syde e 1373 Sc Leg Smnte xvii (Martha) 33 
As fysche wald he dwel m |je find & our tyrwit batis Jiat 
rowyt bare c 1373 Barbour Troy-hk n ^8 The Cite , 
brent Ande oure tyrvede of fundement cxiz$ Cursor M, 
18266 (Laud) With the kyng of blisse hast Jmu wemd 
And so thy-self ovyr-tarvid cxdi\o Lydg, Nightingale 
(E, E. T. S ) 2 o 8 Elies all oder . In that gret flood were 
dieynt and ouer-terved. CM470 Harding Chron xx. 11, 
They durst no thing ouer terue Againe his lawe nor peace, 
but theim conseruc a 1300 Ratu Raving i 1608 Our 
tyrfand kindly cours ilk day 
Over-thick, -thicken, etc. • see Over- 
Overthink, v, Obs, in I; now rare in II. 
tl. = OE ofpyncan, 

ti. intr To seem not good; to displease, vex, 
cause regret or repentance ; » Opthink ; cf also 
Fobthink. Chiefly with dative of person, 

i2 
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OVEBTHWART. 


OVEETHINZING. 

csaoo Ormin 8940 Ta )je^3 missieim child, & itt 

hem offerrlmhhte. litd 19596 lohan Bapptisste wihste itt 
wel & Itt himm ofeirjiuhhte, c 1331a R. Brunne Chrm, 
jydee (Rolls) 2350 Hure ouer-l»ughte mykel more ;Je wrajithe 
of huie fader pe kyng ^ 1350 Cursor M* 2732 (Gott ) If 
schoe did it, hir oueithoght {other MSS* for thognt] 
1387-8 T UsK Test Love i 11 tSkeatl 1 69 , 1 se well (and 
that me ouerthinketh) that wit in thee faiJetb. 
f ‘b. trails. To regret, repent. Ohs 
01430 Syr Gener (Ro\b ) 1721 Nou it is to late to ouer- 
think, As 1 haue brew, so most I drmk e 1440 Capgrave 
Li/e Si Katk v 951 Thei shut it ouerethynke If it be proned 
thei aoue hir mete or drynke c 1440 Gesia Rom xvm 332 
(Camb. MS.) One of hem seyde, ‘herith luy counceiU, & 
ye shuU not ouerjjink it * \Add\i MS forthynfce] 

II. From senses of Over-, i (r), a6, 27, 23. 

2 To think over, to consider. Oh or aich 

c 1477 Caxton yason 13 b, Whan I haue ouerthought these 
saide thinges I answere yow c 1489 — Somtes of Ay mon 
XIX 418 Yf ye overthynke wel al, ye shall fynde that [etc ] 
f 8. To think too highly of, over-estimate. Ohs. 
rtx6i8 SvLVEsrrR Job Trmmbhani iv. 147 What man, 
like Job, himselfe so over-thinkst 1645 Rutherford Tryal 
^ Trt Fmfft xxvi (1845) 398 You may over-think and over- 
praise Paradise. 

4 rtfi. To exhaust oneself with too much thinking. 
a i6sa Broke City Wit 111. iv, Have you not overmus’d 
or overthought your selfe? 

So Over-thl’nklnfif rohl j 3 ,, too much thinking. 
1711 Shaftesb Charac. (1737) HI* 300 It was never their 
over-thinking which oppress'd them 
tOverth0U‘g[llt,^^/fl Ohs. ^ are [pa pple 
of Overthiijb: 2> j Grieved, vexed. 

cia^o Gen ^ Fx 22x9 Oc alle he weren ouer And 
hauen it $0 to lacob bro3t 

Overthoug^kt (^a'vwkpt), sh [Over- 29b.] 
Excessive thought, too much thinking. So O ver- 
thou^ghttid a , filled with excess of thought, over- 
weighed with thinking 

1839 Bailev FesUis ii. (1852) 17 This strange phantom 
comes from overthought 1877 Ruskin Let to Fmmthor^e 
\ (189^ S, I being m every way overworked and over- 
thoughted. *892 E P Barrow Re^ni Rvargel 111 73 
Because overthought for the morrow is deprecated, is foie- 
Ihought, therefore, discoipaged? 
OveiNthoii’glltflll, a [Over- 28] Too 
thoughtful, too rail of thought, too anxious 
CZ440 Pecock nr xv 377 Ouer thou^tful and ouer 
carkful and ouermyche louyng toward them 1678 Norris 
ColL Misc (1^9) 93 1741 Richardsoh Pamela, II 156 

Only the foolish Weakness of an over thoughtful Mind, 


Only the foolish Weakness of an over th 

tOverthra*!!, v. Sc. Ohs. 
trans. To enthrall, take captive 


[Over- ai] 


1336 Belienden Crofu Scot (i8aj) I, Proheme Cosmogr. 
10 Thoucht thay may no wais me ouirthrall. 

t O verthre'shold. Ohs. [Over- i d,] A 
door-lmtel 

138a Wyclif Exod. xii 22 Sprengith of it the ouerthreswold 
[1388 lyntel], and either post 

Over-thrifty, -thronged; see Over-. 
Overthrow vsjjir^u), sb. 

I [from Overthrow v ] 

1 . An act of overthrowing; the fact of being 
overthrown; defeat, discomfiture ; deposition fiom 
power , subversion, destruction, rum. 

1513 More in Grafton Citron (1568) II 758 Sundry 
victoryes had he, and sometyme ouerthrowes c xgdo A 
Scott Poems (S 1 S ) xxi, 31 This is not ]ie first ourthraw 
That thow hes done to me. 1393 Shaks Rich //, v vi 16 
Two of the dangerous consorted Traitors, That sought at 
Oxford, tlw dire ouerthrow x6(^ Galc Crt. Gentiles I. 
nr xi. IIS Their often recoveries fiom so many Overthrows 
and Captivities, 1774 CJmterJielii s LeiU I, xx 87 Camil- 
lus . . came upon the Gauls in the rear . and gave them 
a total overthrow 1853 J H Ncwmak Jiisi Sk (1876) I. 
[II.] 1 li. 91 Mere material power was not adequate to the 
overthrow of the Saracenic sovereignty, 
tb. Phr. To give the ovei throw, to defeat, ovei- 
throw , U have the emerthow, to be defeated. 

*553 Eden Treat Newe Ltd (Arh) 16 In this fight the 
Elephant had the ouer thro we 1564 H award Euirojdns 
vn 61 When these three capy tames were gone forthe 
againste Antonius they rave him thouverthrow 1591 Shaics 
1 He ft. VI, III u 106 we aie like to haue the ouei throw 
againe 1601 — Jul, C y. 11, 5 And sodaine push gmes 
them the ouerthrow. 

t e That winch overthrows or brings down. 

1^1 Mulcaster Posiiwas vi (1887) 44 These foure ouer- 
throwes of our bodies and health, olde age^ waste, aire, and 
violence. i6<5|i-ia Bacon Ess , Empire (Arb.) 298 Vespasian 
asked him what was Neroes ouerthrovve 

2 . Geol, An overturning or inversion of strata 

1891 Dk Argyll in iqih Cent Jan. 19 The ovei throws 
and the overthrusts, the sinkings and the underthrusts, 
which have inverted the order of ouginal formation. 

3 . Anything thrown overboard mme-use 
1885-94 R Bridges Eros <5 Psyche Nov xxiv, Like twin 

sharks that in a fair ship's ivake Swim constant, and hasty 
ravin make Of overthrow or offal 

II [f Over- 13 ] 

4 . In Cftchel: A return of the ball by a fielder 
m which it is not caught or stopped near the 
Wicket, giving the batsman oppoitnuity of maldng 
further runs. In BasehaU : A throwing of the ball 
over or beyond the player to whom it is thrown. 

Z740 in Waghom Crichei-Scores (1890) 43 Five of Adding- 
ton Club challenge any five in England for 50 guineas, 
to play bye-balls and overthrows i8m Laws of Cricket in 
*Bat ’ Crick. Man (1850) 60 Neither byes nor overthrows 
shall be allowed, x^x W. G. Grace Cncket 258 He must j 
back up the wicket-keeper to save overthrows | 


Overtkrow [f. Over- 6 + 

Throw , q v for F orms Takes the place of Over- 
cast, as that did of OvERWARP, OE oferweorpan ] 

1 trails. To throw (a peison or thing) over upon 
its side or upper surface; to upset, overturn, to 
knock (a structure) down and so demolish it 

c 1330 Owayn Miles 23 So hitter and so cold it blewe That 
alle the soules it ouer threwe That lay in purgatory. 1368 
L \MGL P. PI A, IX 31 pe wynt wolde with pe water he 
Bot ouer-Jjrowe CX400 Sowdone Bab 3B8 Eveiy man 
Shulde withe Pikeys or with biUe The Wallis over throwe 
1484 Caxton Fables of jEsop v xii, The wulf ouerthrewe 
the dogge vpsodoune to the giound. GX533 Ld Berners 
Hnon\xxx.\ 242 He ouerthrewe cuppes and dysshes upon 
the table 1535 Coverdale Jonah in 4 There are yet 
xl. dayes, and then shal Niniue be ouerthrowen 1627 
Capt Smith Seaman's Grow xi 54 To ouerset or ouer- 
throw a ship, is by bearing too much saile you bung her 
Keele vpwaids, or on shore ouerthrow lier by grounding 
her, so that she falls vpon one side a 1704 T Brown On 
Dk OfinondsRecov Wks. 1730 I 49 Your saci ed seats by 
cruel rage o’erthrown, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed a) 1 159 
One who is already prostrate cannot be overthiown 
t b. To turn (a wheel) upside down Ohs 
13M Gower Conf, I. 8 After the tornynge of the whiel, 
Which blinde fortune overthroweth 

2 Jig. To cast down from a position of pros- 
perity or power; to defeat, overcome, vanquish; 
to ruin, destroy, or reduce to impotence 

c X374 CiiAUCtK Boeih ii metr i 22 (Cainh MS ) A whiht 
is seyn weleful And ouerthrewe [by Foitune] in an houre 
rx44g Pecock Repi, 208 Alle the repugners ben openli 
ouerthrowe 1470-85 Malory Arthur i xvii, Yonder xj 
kynges at this tyme wyll not be oueithrowen a 1548 Hall 
Chron,, Edw JV aoxb, partye was ouerthrowen and 
vanquyshed. x6oa Warner > 4 /^ Eng ix hi 233 For peace 
we warre, a pemerse wane that doth our seines ore-throe 
X7XS-X4 Pope Rape Lock in 61 Mighty Pam, that Kings 
and Queens o’erthrew 1894 Times (weekly ed ) 19 Jan 
5^1 He was overthrown with Thiers seven days afterwards 

3 To overturn (any established or existing con- 
dition or ordei of things, a device, theory, plan, 
etc ) ; to subvert, ruin, bring to nought, demolish. 

C1374 Chaucer Trains iv 357 (385) "Who wolde haue 
wencf pat yn so lytel a browe Fortune oure loye wolde han 
ouer-inrowe 01548 Hail Chi on , Rich III 49 b, Suche 
thinges as were to be set forward, were iiowe dasshed and 
ouerthrowen to the grounde 1591 Shaks i Hen VI, i ui. 
65 Here’s Gloster, That seekes to ouerthrow Religion 
x6xx Bible 2 Tim 11 18 Who ouerthrow the faith of some 
X798 Malthus Popitl (1B17) II. 75 This overthrows at once 
the supposition of any thing like unifoimity m the propoi 
tion of births 1868 Lightfoot Phil (1873) 94 He deter 
mined to overthrow the worship of the one true God 
b. To bring down or put an end by force to (an 
institution, a government). 

GX578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot (S.T S) I 27 
His authontie sould be conteihpnit and the commonweill 
ovirthrawin 1585 T Washington tr HtcJtolafs Voy in 
111 74 This Oriental empire shall one day he cleane ouer 
throwen. 1727 De Foe Sysi. Magic l 11, The Persians over- 
threw then: empire 1847 Mrs A Kerr Servia 422 Thus 
was overthrown agovemment raised up by theforce of events 
4 , fa, To cast down or upset in mental or bodily 
state {pbs ) b To overturn or destroy the normal 
sound condition of (the mind). 

c X374 CriAuccR Boeih i. pr. iv 13 (Camb MS ), I se )>at 
goode men beth ouerthrowen for drede of my peril 156* 
Turner Baths i They [brimstone baths] undo and ouer 
throwe the stomack. i6os Shaks Ham iii 1 158 O what 
a Noble minde is heere o’re-throwne \ x6ax Burton Anat 
Mel. 11 11 VT 111 (1651) 306 They contract filthy diseases, 
overthrow then bodies j8i6 J Wilson City Plague iii 
I. 321 0 misery I His mind is overthrown 
+ 5 . inir To fall over 01 down, liimble; to 
throw oneself or be thrown down Ohs 
13 , Str Bettes (A ) 2850 Tweies a 10s and tweies a fel, fe 
bredde tim ouer-Jirew in Jie wel , par nine a lai vp njt 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV 269 V^an Crist entrede into 


tnrew, ana nrakke iiys neke 1509 Hawes Past Pleas 
*1 Soc ) 44 Warre ones begon, it is hard to know 

who shall abyde and who shall overtlirowe. 1546 J Hbv- 
wooD Pf <n>, (1867) 29 The best cart maie ouerthrowe 

Hence Overthrow able a., capable of being 
overthrown. 

Boyie Lei, to Mallei 23 Sept , Wks 1772 I Life 53 
Whom ,I found, {though hariUy overthrowabie m equity, 
yet to be questionable m strictness of law, 

Overthrower, [f. prec. + -eb^ ] One who 
overthrows, 

GX548 Hall Chren., Edw, IV 205 He was the ouer- 
mr^et and confounder of the house of Lancastre XO30 
S Clarke Reel Hist i (1654) 8 This is that Doctor of 
Asia, the Overthiower of our Gods 1772 Hist Ear. in 
Ann, Reg 09/2 The overthrower of Boiingbroke 1836 
Lytton a mens (1837) II 33a Plato lightly considers 
Uiphialtea the true overthrower of the Aieopagus, 

OvertHrow’ing, vbl sh [f. as prec -h-ingI ] 
The action of the vb. Overthrow; a throwing 
down , overturning, destruction, rum. 
if *374 Chaucfr Boeih ii metr. iv 31 (Camb MS.) Al 
thowgh the wynde tiowblynge the see thondre with ouer- 
throwynges, 1535 Coverdale Eeclus xui Thou walkest 
m parell of thy oueithrowmge. 1675 tr Camdetis Hist 
Hliz, i (1688) 127 The overthrowing of the Duke 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. exm, With overtbrowmgs, and with 
cries, And undulations to and fro. 

Overthrowing,/// a, [f as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That overthrows, fa. Headstrong, headlong, prone 
{phs ), b. Overwhelming, overturning, upsetting. 


a <;x374 Chaucer Boeth ii. metr vu. 47 (Camb. MS.) 
Who so >at with ouerthrowynge thowght oonly seketh 
glorye of fame Ibid iv. pr. vi 109 The nature of soni 
man is so ouerthrowenge to yuel 
b. c 1374 Chaucer Boeih i metr 11 3 (Camh. MS ) The 
thowt of man dreynt in ouei throwynge depnesse Ibid iii 
metr. xii 84 Tho ne was nat the heuedof yxion I-tormented 
by the ouerthrowinge wheel. 159a G Harvey Letter 
wks (Grosart) I 261 Take away that ovei throwing or 
weakening property from Truce and Truce may he a diuiiie 
Scammony 1839 Bailey Festm 1 (1852) 8 The overmUng, 
overthrowing power. 

Overthrown (shifting stress),///, a. {sb) 
[pa pple. of Overthrow v ] 
i. Thrown over on its side, face, 01 upper surface, 
upset ; overcome ; vanquished, demoliAed 
1579^ North Plutarch (1676) 35 Some easie medicine, 
to purge an overthiown body 1667 Milton vi 856 

The overthrown he rais'd 18x4 SournrY in Q Rev Xii. 
189 The ruins of overthrown edifices 1877 H. W. Line, 
Gloss , Parwelied, overthrown , said of sheep, 
f 2 Thrown too strongly. Obs, [Over- 28 c ] 
1642 Fuller Holy «s- Prof St i ii 29 A rubhe to an over- 
thrown howl proves an help by hindering it. 

f B. sb, A supine (m grammar) Obs, rare, 
cr53a Du Wes Introd Fr in Palsgr 935 The over- 
tbrowen or supins which ben called reueises 

Overthni.st(0a Geol. [Over- 1,9 ] 

The thrust of the strata or scries of rocks on one 
side of a fault over those on the other side, esp of 
lower over higher strata, as in an Overfatji.t or 
faulted Overfold Used more paiticulaxly m 
reference to the distance through which the mass 
of dislocated stiata has been tmnst or moved for- 
ward over the thrust-plane 
1883 [see Ovkbfault] 1885 C Callaway in Daily 
News 8 Jan 3/5 Ihe extraordinary overthrust of old rocks 
on to newer strata m Sutherlandshire 1888 Q Jnd Geol 
Soc 385 Confirming Nicol's conclusions that the line of 
junction of the unaltered Palaeozoic rocks is a line of fault 
and overthrust 

aitnh 1890 Boyd Dawkins in Natwe 31 July 320 The 
coal-measures are folded, broken and traversed by great 
* overthrust ’ faults 1892 Lapwortii Pi cs Address Bt if 
Ass Edin, The o\erthrust plane or overfault, where the 
septal region of contrary motion in the fold becomes reduced 
to, or is represented by, a plane of contrary motion. 1894 
Jnil, R Agnc Soc June 390 Eastbourne, where on the 
foreshore the Cretaceous strata are repeated by faults and 
overthrusts 

So Overtluni'stz' ; hence 0 vexthru' 8 tlngz/^/.x^. 
1883 Lapworth in Geol Mag Aug 339 In many cases this 
overtnrusting effect is due to the relief of downward pres- 
sure caused by the erosion of the brow of the arch. 

Overthwart (J»iv3j])w§ Jt), adv and prep. 
Now Obs 0x1 ate exc. dial. Also 4 ouerthuert, 
4-5 -tliwert(e, *])weTt(e, -twert, 4-6 Sc our- 
thwort, 5 ouerepwart, ouerpewert, ouertwart, 
-twarde, overhwarte, orthward, (auerthwert, 
-thward, aurthwart, -thewerfc, awrthwert, 
awterwart), 5-6 ouerthward(e, -tliart(e, Sc. 
ourthort, -thourth, onerthort, ouirthort, 6 
ortwharfce, orewharte, 6 -*j (9 dial ) overwliart(e, 
8-9 dial overwarfc, overquart [ME f Over 
adv + Pwert adv , a ON pvert neuter of pven = 
OE. hwearh ci oss, transverse ; see Thwart adv 1 
A adv. 

1 Over from side to side, or so as to cross some- 
thing, across, athwart; crosswise, transversely 
CX300 Havelok 2822 And demden him to binden faste 
Vpon an asse Andelong, nouhl ouerthwert 1375 Barbour 
Bruce viir 172 Thre dykis ourthwort he schar FVa bath the 
mossis to the vay. C1400 Maunocv 11 10 The pece [of 
tile Cross] that wente oveithwait C1489 Caxton SonsoJ 
Aymon ix 238 They layed hym vpon a Iltyll horse over- 
hwarte like as a sacke of come 1513 Douglas jEneis v vi 
84 Butkest hym evm ourthoi tour Salyus way x66o Holland 
Ln^ I XIII. TO Then the Sabine dames, ..hauing thrust 
themselues violently overthwart hetweene them, began to 
part these bloodie armies 1692 ti. Sallnsi 16B The Yoke 
was two Spears fixed in the Ground, and a third fastened 
ovei thwart from one to the other, like a Gallows. 1764 
llusenvi Rusticnm\\\ Ixxiv 321 Third ploughing, nbbling 
It overwart a 1825 Forby Voc E. Anglia av,, To plough 
overwhart is to plough at right angles to the former furrows. 

b Overthwart and endlong crosswise and 
lengthwise, m breadth and length, transversely 
and longitudinally ; hence wholly, completely 
1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc 8582 pe devels sal, ay, on pnm 
gang To and fra. over-thewrt and endlang 14x7 Surtees 
Misc (1B88) 13 All the aide stuffe of lede that lay thare 
befoie, endelang and over thwart c 1460 Towneley MysU 
xn 48 He saue you and me, ouertwhart and endlang 
1 2 . Jig. Adversely ; wrongly, amiss, perversely ; 
angrily, ' crossly \ Ohs 

13 Cursor M 12084 (Cott) A maister .Wit loseph 
wordes spak ourthuert {Fa^rf ouerthwert] ^1330 R 
Brunnd Chron PVace 2318 pat word tok he yuel tirherte, 
He vnderstod hit al ouerpwerte. cx43o Syr Gener (Roxb ) 
«o4 And answerd the long ful ouertwert 1535 Goodly 
Primer, Exp Ps h (v 18) With the wicked sbalt thou play 
werthwart 1556 J Heywood ^ F, xxmu 19 Run 
thei right mu thei ouertharte, Out wyll I powre them 
TO Over against something else, opposite, ^are. 
* 59 ® Spenser F G iv x 51 And her before was seated 
®^thwart Soft Silence, and suhmisse Obedience. 

t 4 . Here and there, all about. Sc, Ohs. 

i5if Dalrymple tr LeslulsHtsi, Scot, iv aiz S Palladie 
Bischope, and vthires.. ouirthort [L sparstm) in his king- 
dome, he promouet thome to stedings and feildes, 
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OVERTONE. 


B prep 1 From side to side of, so as to 
cross , across, athwart. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb 3721 Ys body was tornd ouer-thwart 
J7e way. C1391 Chauclr Astral 1 § 5 Ouer-thwart this 
for seide longe lyne, ther crosseth hym a-nother lyne. C1470 
Henry Wallace iv 334 A* loklate bar was drawyn our- 
thouith the dur 1531 Robinson tr More*s Utop n (1895) 
163 That table standeth ouer wharte the ouer ende of the 
halle 16x0 Barrougii MetJu Phystck i xaxi (1639) 
Cause him to sit overthwart a stoole m riding fashion 1663 
Gerbier Coicnsel 43 Lay Badges overtwhart the Joyses. 
1736 Bailey Hoitsek Diet 116 Cut it into collars ovei thwart 
both the sides 1892 Morris YtnksJu Folk-talk s v., He 
ran owerquart t* clooas. 

1 2 Over against, opposite, Obs. 

1588 Parke tr Mendoads Hist CAiwat 353 They .twentie 
leaches ouerthwart the port. flixS9a Grcene Alphoitsus 

1 Wks. (Rtldg) 228/3 Dost thou know the man That doth 
so closely overthwart us stand? 2630 Wadsworth Ptlgr 
111. IS Disputing, .in two pewes one ouerthwart the other 

3. On the opposite side of , across, beyond. 

1784 CowPER Task I i6g Far beyond, and oveithwart the 
stieam The sloping land recedes into the clouds. 1854 
Miss Baker Normampt Gloss s v, He hves o'erwart 
the way 

Overthwaort vaafwgit), a. and sb Obs 
exc dial Forms see prec , also 5 autHwart, 
awthwert, ouerqwert [f prec.] 

A adj \ Placed or lying ciosswise, or across 
something else , transverse, cross- 

13 £ ^ Allit P E 1384, & hiker hrowen vmbe houi 
with ouer l>wert palle c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) 11 6 pai 
made |je ouerthwert pece of palme f 1540 tr Pol yerg* 
Eng" HtsL (Camden) I. 72 Suetonius camm tliroughe an 
overthwai te wiye to London as to a place of safetie 1545 
Raynold Byrth Mojikynde 7 Nominatyd the ouerthwart 
muskles, inlatm inttsutli trausuersi 1623 T Scot 

God 8 Two Crosse or ouerthwart wayes 1796 Morse Amer 
Geog 11 . 112 The transomes, or over-thwart stones [at Stone- 
henge], are quite plain. 

t b. Glossing the nght line ; oblique, slanting, 
wry, skew: cf. Ovebthwaktly 3 , Obs, 

*594 Blundevil Ejirerc iv Introd (1636) 435 There is 
another great stooping and overthwart Circle, called the 
Ecliptique line 

to. 7 ?/. Indirect, cf Ovebthvvabtlt 4 Obs, 

*545 Asckam Toxoph (Arb ) 88 You wyl haue some ouer- 
twhart reaion to drawe forthe more communication withall, 
1656 Earl Monm tr Boccahm, Pol Touchstone (1674) 383 
[They] take impious and overthwai t revenge of even those 
that would not be secure 

1 2 Situated or residmg across or on the opposite 
side of something intervening , opposite Obs 
X55S Eocn Decades 264 The sooniie leaueth those regions, 
and goth by the coiitra^e or ouerthwarte circle towarde the 
south in wynter, 1692 Dryden Cleonmies v 11, We whisper, 
for fear our o’eithwart neighbours should hear us cry. 
Liberty 

Z, Jig, Inclined to cross or oppose, perverse, 
froward, contranous, contentious, captious, con- 
tradictious, quanelsome, testy, 'cross'; adverse, 
contrary, hostile, unfriendly, unfavouiable. 

c 1325 Poem Times Adw 11 (Percy Soc ) Ixxvm, When 
God Almygty seth The woik is over thwart. 1382 Wyclif 

2 Ttm 111 4 Traitours, proterue, or oueithwert, bollun with 
proude thou^tis. c 1400 Destr, Troy i960 He onswaret hym 
angerly with Awthwert wordis c iS3o tr Erasnms' Serm, 
Ch Jesus (1901) 20 A kynde of chyldren, which is cleane 
ouertwart. 1593 Daniel Cvo Wars i. xxvi, Of a Spirit 
averse and over thwart 1647 Clarendon Hist, Feb i 
(1702) I 64 That overlhwart [ed i888 § 174 thwaitover] 
humour was enough discover'd to rule m the breasts of 
many 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gbss,^ Qverqwafi^ Over- 
thvjai tf perverse, contrary, contradictory or contentious. 

tB. sb, [Absolute use of adj ] Obs, 

1 . A transverse or cross direction In phrases 
al an overlhwart^ to averthnvart^ m a transverse 
direction, crosswise, across. 

1470-83 Malory VII viii, At the last at an ouer- 

thwart Beaumayns with his hois strake the grene knyghtes 
hors vpon the syde, Ibtd, xvii, The reed knyghte at an 
ouei thwart smote hym within thehand 156* Turner Herbal 
II 86 b, Phu hath Iitle rootes growyng to ouei thwart 
b. A transverse passage, a by-way, a crossmg, 
a transverbc line 

1580 WtU in Genii, Mag Sept. (1861) 238, I leave ray 
eldest sonn also the newe overthwarte m the cittie of 
Corcke, and all the lands east of it to the Queenes walls 
a 1631 Donne Poems, Anat, World 256 To finde out Such 
diuers downe-right lines, such ouerthwarts, As dispropor- 
tion that pure forme 
c Opposite iDOint. 

1674 N Fairfax Bulk d- Selv ga It cannot be meted by a 
streight line drawn ftora it to its overthwart 

2. An adverse expenence, a ‘cross , a rebuff 

a 1547 Surrey Praise M mean Estate 12 A hart well sta^, 
in ouerthwartes depe Hopeth ameiides. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxvi. 406 The ouerthwartes that Abraham indured 
for Sara his wife in Aegypt 1609 F. Grevil AWimii 111. 
Ill, I feare the cariage it hath many parts, And Hazards 
courses may finde ouerthwart^ 

b Contradiction, a rebuii ; a repartee 
c iSSS Abp Parker Ps xxxiv 86 Keepe ye hys tong from 
ouertowart 1595 Copley Wits, Fits, * F 147 For these 
wittie ouerthwarts the Gent, entertain d the boy into ms 
seruice. 

Overbliwart (^ttvsjfwgut), v. Now rare or 
Obs, Also 5 -twert, 5-7 -whart, 6 -twhart, S 
-wart. [f. prec. adv. or adj ] 

1 . trans. To pass or lie athwart or across \ to 
traverse, cross* 


i 4 s 6 Lydg, De CxtiL Pilgr 12072 At wyketys or wyndowys 
Ouerthwertyd with no latjs C1430 — Reas Sens 
(E E. T S.) 4786, I Gan to croi»i»e dovne and dale And 
ouer twerten hille and vale 1545 Raynold Byrlh Mankynde 
18 The one embrasynge, compassyng and ouexthwarting 
thother 1552 Insi Ch Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 31 Two 
lunacies of bustian overthuaide withe read vorsled 
1632 Lithgow Treat x 504 Each Tide ouerthwarting 
another wuh repugnant courses. 1832 Tennyson (Enone 
137 Her clear andbarld limbs O’erthwarted with the brazen- 
headed spear Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

b To lie across, or place something across, so 
as to stop tlie way , to obstruct. 

1654 tr Martinis Cong China 133 These places might 
have been easily defended if they had but overthaw rted 
the ways by any incumbrances 1719 DUrfey Pills (1872) 
VI 89 If the Seas should oveithwart him, He would swim 
to the shore. 

t c To plough across Ohs, 

1764 Museum Rnsticwn III Ixmv. 320 Ploughing up the 
tare land, Overvvat ting another clean earth 
2 jig To act in opposition to , to cross, oppose j 
to hinder, thwart Also absol 
_ rtiS2g Skelton Ware Haitke 230 He sayde, for a crokid 
intent Ihewordes were paruerted And this he ouei thwarted 
x6x3c Speld Hist Gi, Brit vii xviu § 11 292 They en- 
deuored to ouerthwart and gainsay whalsoeuer he pioposed 
aj 6 ^ W Fnnner Sacrifice Faithfull ii (1648) 62 Sinne 
may be said to he civilized, when it is overwharted by 
a highei principle 

fb To render ‘overthwart’ ; to pervert ^are 
1430-40 Lydg Bochas h nxvu (i5<)4)62b, A wuluislie 
thyrst to shede mannes blood, Whych oaerwharted His 
royal corage, into tyrannye. 

Hence Overthwa rting vbl sb and ppl a 
1352 Huloet, Ovx\ihyfBX\yng,Q,perutcatta,pravttas Ibid , 
Ouerthwartynge ^sraxi&j Perperus 16x6 Rich Cabmei Z yj. 
All ^quarrelling, wiangfing, and ouerthwarting must he 
auoided 1632 Lithgow Trav, ix. 421 Their heads are 
couered with ouerthwarting strokes of crooked shables » 

t Overtliwa-irber. Obs, [f prec, + -brI.] 
One who ‘ overthwarts ’ ; an adversary, opponent 
UIZ430 Knt de la Tour (1868) S3 Usureres, banters, over- 
thwarteres and lyers, 15^ Nashe Saffron Walden 96 M 
Wathe his ouer-wharter (betwixt whom and him there was 
such deadly emulation). 

t Overthwa *rtly, adv Ohs [f. Ovebthwabt 
a + -LY^* ] In an * overthwart’ manner 
1 . In a direction across , tiansveisely 
c 1440 Promp, Parv 374/1 Ovyrthwer(t)ly {MS JC ouer- 
qwertly), transverse 1397 A M tr Gmllemeau's Fi 
Ckirurg 16 b/i Both the endes of the threde wherwith the 
lugulare Vayne is oumhwaitely tyede 1632 Wharton tr. 
RotluncaCs Chiromancy Wks (1683) 533 hlany Lines in the 
uppermost Joynt, and they proceeding oveithwartly. 

2 At diagonally opposite points 

x6ax Ainsworth Annot, Pentat Lev i 5 Upon the two 
corners of the Altar overthwardy, on the northeast borne, 
and on the southwest home. 

3 Obliquely , askew, awry 

1470-85 Malory IX 1, His ouer garment sat ouer- 
thwartly. XS9X Haringtoh Orl Fur xxn Ixvi, The stroke 
fell overthwardy so, That quite beside Rogeros shield it 
slipt x597 Beard Theatre Gods Jttdgem (1612) 67 Euen 
when the quenchlesse torch, the worlds great eye, Aduanc’t 
his rayes orethwartly from the skie 

4 . Jig, In oblique terms , indirectly. 

x57x Golding Calznn on Ps 11 10 When he biddeth them 
to be lerned, he over^wardy taunteth their fond trust in 
their owne wisdome, X579-80 North Plutaich (1676) 993 
The boy of Lacedaemon set out to accuse Plutarch over- 
thwartly with a he 

5 , Adversely^, peiTcrsely, frowardly, contrari- 
wise, ‘crossly*. 

1387-8 T.Usk Test, Love iii vii 1 135 (Skeat) Pray her . 
that for no mishappe, thy grace overthwartly toume. ax45o 
Knt de la Tour xix 28 She shulde not ansuere hym ouer- 
thwardy atte eue^ worde a 1568 Ascham Scholem (Arb ) 
35 Wrought as it should, not ouerwhoitlie, and against 
the wood, by the scholemaster 1603 Knolles Htsi Turks 
(x62z; 1063 Seest thou not how overthwartly .they have 
dealt with thee and thy father? 

t Ovesrbhwa'rtness. Obs [f. as prec + 
-ifJBSS ] The quality or character of being * over- 
thwart * ; perversity, frowardness , contrariness. 

c 1400 Apol, Loll 107 Wat ouer)>wartnes is Jus to wil not 
obey to >e lesson ? 1533 St Papers Hem VHI, II 170 A 
perpetuall discourage to others, that doo use overthwartnes 
and contrariositie <ri643 Ld Herbert Z ?/9 (1886) 8i My 
younger sister, indeed, might have been married to a far 

g reater fortune, had not the overthwartness of some neigh- 
ours interrupted it 

tOverthwa'rtwise, Ohs, [f. as piec. 
+ -WISE.] In an ‘ overthwart* direction ; crosswise, 
athwart. So + Overthwa rtways adu Obs, 

X594 Plat Jewelt-ho ml 24 Fasten this bar ouerthwart- 
wise In the middle point of the ouen mouth 1656 Ridglev 
Pract, Physic 44 If the Artery be cut long, or over-thwart- 
waies, _ 

Over-tight, -till: see Ovek-. 
tOverfi'lt, V, Obs, [OvEE- 6.] trans To 
tilt over, upset, overthrow. 

1377 Langx- P pi B six 134 He ouertilte [C ouertulte] 
al his treuLhe with ‘ take ]>is vp amendement ’ c 1430 Pol 
Rel L Poems 197 As a traitour >ou schalt be ouer tilt. 
Over-timbered, -timorous : .see Oyee- 
Overtixue vwtoim), sh , adv [Oveb- 19 ] 
A. sb. Time during which one works over and 
above the regular hours, extra time Also attrib 
[iSafiHampton CtfarM ctf Carpenter workyng their owre 
tyi^s and drynhyng tymes uppon thffonte in thchappell,] 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade^ Over-time, Over-work, extra 


labour done beyond the regular n\ed hours of business. 
x86i Tunes 23 July, The grievance seemi reduced to the 
single point of overtime, as it is allowed on both sides, that 
zo hours IS to be the standard attrib z86i i^af. Rev 
20 July 60 The loss of the overtime bonus. 1870 Rogers 
Htsi Gleoftings Ser ir. 132 Piecework or overtime labour 

B, adv During extra time ; over hours 
1873 Hamerton Intell Life i u. (1B76) 6 She worked 
over-time. 1894 Brit Jml, Photogr, XLI. 5 Sixty hands., 
working overtime, 

0 :vev-trme, v, Photogr, [Over- 27 ] trans. 
To lime too long, to give too long a lime to an 
exposure or other process 
1889 Anthony’s Photogr Bull II 211 Should a negativ e 
be overtimed and developed flat. x8p6 Kodak Neivs Sept. 
36/1 As much diflerence as thcie is between an overtimed 
and an undertimed negative 
to verti mely. adv, and a Obs 

A, adv. Too early, before the proper tune, pre- 
maturely ; untimely, unseasonably. [OVER- 30 ] 

X303 R Brunnd Handl Synne 6613 5 yf tou any day 
shuldest fast, And |}ou ouer^mely by mete aske <;z374 
Chaucer Booth i metr 1 i (Camb MS ) Heeres hoore arn 
schad ouertyme||Ehe vpon myn heued c 1440 Jacob's Well 
J42 J?e ferst fote brede of wose in glotonje is, to ete or 
di>nke ouertymely, ouersone or oujrlate 1532 IlcRVbr 
Xenophon* s Househ, (1768) 77 Suffreth his workemen to 
i(e)ue their worfee and go tneyr way ouer tymely 1655 
Mouiet & HeattlPs Inipr (1746J 343 Nourishment, 

which else being too liquid would turn to Crudities by 
passing ovCTtimeTy into the Guts 

B. adj Too eaily, premature, untimely. [Over- 
28 ] 

15^ Udall, etc. Erasut Petr, Pfatk 40 b, Lamentably 
hewaylyng her ouertymely deathe 1577-87 Hounshed 
Chron I 25/1 The vaine youthful! fantasie and ouertimelie 
death of thy fathers and thy brethren. 

Overtip, -tippled; see Oveb- 
Overtire (1?“ vsjioiou), v [Ovjsb* 21, 27.] 
trans To tire out, exhaust with fatigue ; to tire 
excessively Hence O verti Ted/^/ ‘ tired out,’ 

excessively tired j O verti lung vbl sb and fipl, a 
1357-8 Phaer jEnezd vl Sj, Though he with dart the 
wyndyfooted hinde did ouertyer 1599 Hakluyt Yoy I 
613 Marching with al possible speede on foote, notwith- 
standing the ouertinng tedious deepe sands X634 W, 
Tirwhyt tr Balzac's Lett, 137 Such rest, as vveannesse and 
weakness aflfordeth to over-tued bodies 1641 Bp Hall 
Serm Ps. lx 2. Wks, 1837 V 442 Which must be, for fear 
of your over-tjring, the last of our dtscouise 1671 Milton 
Samson 1632 1870 Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann June 330 

You'll overtire yourself 1897 hi ary Kingsley W Africa 
6B9 When you have got very chilled or ovet-tited^ take an 
extra five giains with a little wine or spirit at any time 

t O ver-ti*tle, Obs, [Over- 26] trans 
To give too high a title to; lo style or denominate 
by too high a name. 

1620 Bp Hall Hon, Mar Cletgy ui § 3 The Bishop of 
Rome IS stiled Supreme Head and Gouernour of the Whole 
Chuich When he that bO humbly ouei-titles the person 
reusts the Doctrine. 1639 Fuller fharv, au (1840) 
264 Diverting the pilgrims, and ovei -titling bis own quarrels 
to be God's cause. 

Overtly (<?a*v9itli), adv [f. Overt a, + -ly 2.] 
In on overt manner. 

1 Openly, manifestly, without concealment or 
seciecy; inquot 1614, Outwardly, publicly. 
c 1325 Metr Horn, 137 Us au to thine naferlye I'hoh Godd 
It vvarnes ouertlye 1579 J Sxubbes Gaping GulfD v, The 
king could not, for bewraying that counsail, declare bis wyll 
oueitly 16x4 Raleigh Wp? Pref. Cj b, For what- 
soeuer hee ouertly pretended, Hee held m secret a con- 
trary councell with the Secietaiie 1703 Young Serm II 
389 Good men are never overtly despised, but that they 
are first calumniated 1859 Times 2 Sept ist Leader § x 
A position with which no European Power could overtly 
quairel 

1 2 So as to be or lie open Obs 
1601 Holland Pliny I 525 The plot wherin you mean to 
haue Chestnuts ^wraust oe ou verti y broken vp aloft, from 
between Noueraber and Februarie. 

O'vertness. [f as prec. + -eess.] Openness, 
want of reserve or concealment. 

1887 T Hardy Woodlanders III. xiii, 258 My success with 
you has not been great enough to justify such overtness 
O*ver-toi’l, sb, [Ovbb- 29.] Excessive toil. 
1872 Talmagb Serm, 198 These died of overtoil in the 
Lowell carpet factories. 

Overtoil (^“voitoi 1 ), t/. [Over- si.] tians 
To wear out or exhaust by excessive toil , to over- 
work, fatigue. Hence Overtoi led pjl, a., Over- 
torling vbl, sb, 

*577 Nokthbrooke Dicing (X843) 52 Weariednature’s ouer- 
toyled bodies. 1607 Markham Caval m. (1617) 59 Seeke lo 
ouertoile him, and make him glad to glue ouer stnuing to 
get the leading, i6xa Brinsley Lttd Lit v (1627) 51 To 
prevent the overtoyling and terrifying of Schollers with it, 
1727 Bradley Fam Diet s. v. Girdle Wheel, Ladies that 
love not to overtoil themselves. X847-8 H. Miller First 
Impr xviii. 325 An overtoiled young man in delicate health 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1225 Overtoil d By that day's travel, 

*f Over-torse, v noiue-wd, [f. Over- 10 -i* 
Toise sb ] irans^ To measure out in toises. 

xSdo Browning Sordello ir. 828 Implements It sedulous 
employs To undertake, lay down, mete out, o’ertoise Sordello. 
Overtone (fl^uwoit^un), sb Acoushes and Mus, 
[ad Ger oberton, used by Helmholtz as a contrac- 
tion for oberpartialtont upper partial tone- ci 
Over- i e.] An upper partial tone; a harmonic: 
see Habhonio B 2. 
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j8<57 Iyndall Svutui iii. 117 Ihe Germans emb«ace all 
such sounds under the geuetal Obertdne I think it 
will be an advantage if we, in England, adopt the 
overtones as the equivalent 1879 G Prescott Sp Telephone 
7 Helmholtz succeeded in demonstrating that the different 
qualities of sounds depend altogether upon the n^umber and 
intensity- of the o\ertones which accompany the pnma^ 
tones of those sounds. x88o in Grove Did* M us II oi8/a 
The word Overtones is rejected by the English translator 
of Helmholtz's work as not agreeing with English idiom. 

Overtone v [Over- 32, 27.] 

Z trails. To drown (a tone} with a stronger one 
186a Massok in Macin Mag, 333 A prayer, the general 
solemnity of wldch so ovei tones the discords from common 
belief which the expert ear may nevertheless detect m it 

2 . Photogr To ‘tone’ too much, give too deep 
a tone to. 

1889 Anihofiy\ Phohg^. Bull 11 333 Overtoning ts a 
common fault which gives a gray photogtaph, and causes it 
to lose its brilliancy 

1 0 *ver-tongue. Obs [A literal repr. of Gr. 
iTreyAoirTfs,] The epiglottis. 

1615 H Crooice Body of Galen is of opinion that 

the motion of theEpyglottis or ouer*longue is in a man not 
voluntary but naturall. ’ 

Over-tongued: see Over- 28 d. 

Oiverto*p, rare, [f,OvEE/r^. + Toej^.: 

cf. Over- 31.] Over the top, overhead. 

1776 W NiMMo^^xHitM^jAfiBSo)! XXI 392 Trees, magni- 
ficent m foliage and limb, meet overtop 

Overtop (d«vaitpp), v, [Over- i, 3.] 

1 tians To use over or above the top of; to 
surpass in height, surmount, tower above, top. 

1503-4 J. Da\ic5 m Syhiesier^s Wks, (3880) II, 67 Lo here 
a Monument admir'd of all O'r topping Envie’s clouds 
x62s R Hawkins Voy S, Sett (1B47) 12B The crabbed 
mountames which overtopped it 1784 Cowper Tttsl! 1 558, 
I see a column of slow-using smoke O’ertop the lofty wood 
x8ss Macaulay JTist Eng xvin IV, 173 He . showed his 
brazen forehead, overtopped by a wig worth fifty guineas, m 
the ante'Cbambers. Child Ettg 4- Sc Pop Ball 11. 

XXX. S79/1; Charles overtopping Hugo by fifteen inches, 

2 Ji^, a. To rise above m power or authonty ; 
to be superior to ; to override, 

x56r T N[ortow] Calvin's Inst iv xi (1634) 602 warg, 
U he time w hen the Pope be^n firiit to overtop the Eraperour. 
1649 Milton Etkon xxvin, If Kings presume to overtopp 
the Law by which they raigae for the public good 1859 
Grots Greece it Ixxxiv XI 399 That intense antipathy 
against a despot who overtops and ovemdes the laws 
b To rise above or go beyond in degree or 
quality ; to excel, surpass, 
tsSz Mulcastcr Positions xliii (1887) 272 So the height 
of their argument ouer top not their power a 1680 Charnock 
Alti ib [1834) tl 207 None can overtop him in goodness 
X747 Carte Ifisi Eng 1 176 This prince much over topping 
the other Scotch chieftains in power 1876 Lowell A mong 
my Bks, Ser 11 276 In them the man somehow overtops the 
author. 

i 3 . To render top-heavy. Obs. [Over- 3 ] 

1643 [Angier] Lane, Vail Achor 2 If the height of the 
Sail Old not overtop the Ship 
Hence 0 vexto'pped ppl, a, j O verto ‘pping vhl sb 
and ppl, a, 

x6xo Shaks. Temp, i. li. 8x Who t'aduance, and who To 
trash for ouer-tqppmg x6xx Speed ffisi Gi, Bmi vil xliv 
§ T4 360 The Saxons, whose ouer-topped Monarchy, and 
weahe walles now wanted props to hold vp the weight, 1675 
Brooks Gold, Key Wks 1B67 V 203 Look that ye love tne 
Lord Jesus Christ with a siwerlative love, with an over- 
topping love, 1897 I) H Madden Eiary Silence 38 The 
overtopping hound is not necessarily a bawler, or even a 
babbler. 

Overtopjple (-tp pT), v [Over- 6, 3.] 

1 . trails. To cause to topple over; to overthrow 
(somelhiag in unstable cquilibnum). 

*S 43 Becon M y. Gtji Wks, (1843) 335 This one text is 
able to subvertjj 5 vertopp]e,and throw down all the building. 
1864 ^ Annie Thomas Denis Donne III 353 Joy o'er- 
toppled all hib prudence 

2 . int)\ To topple over , to overhang as if on 
the point of toppling over 

1839 Clough Early Poems 11. 3 And vanity o’ertoppling 
fell x8s5 Bailey Mystic 70 Higher than lark can boar, or 
falcon fly Lamalmon's pass, O’ertoppling 
Hence Overto pplmg vbl, sb ppl a 
xB6o T, Martin H orace 218 Black Eurus, snap each rope 
and oar With the o’ert<mphng surge j 1876 Miss Vongb 
IVommdtind xxviii 242 The already oveitopphng mass of 
froth of feminine silliness 

O'verto'rture, 2/ [Over- 25, 27] trans To 
overcome with torture; to torture beyond endur- 
ance. Hence O verto xtuied ppl a 
ciSpo Marlowe Faust Wks (Rtldg) 133/2 This ever 
burning chair Is for o'er tortur'd souls to rest them in. iBx8 
Byron Mazeppa xm, O'ertoitured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go 1896 Black Briseis xx, 
To gam some quiet fox his overtortur^ spirit 

Overtower, v. [Over- i (/;).] trans. To 
tower over or above, to overtop. 

1831 Jane Porter Sir £, Seasoards Karr, I, 58 The 
high ro^ which overtowered our vessel 1850 Ptaue (1875) 
184 Money was the grand desideratum which enabled people 
to overtower their fellows. 

So OvertoverixLg ppl. a 

1639 Fuller Holy War n xxx. (1840) 89 To abate their 
overtowering conceits of him. 1685 Cotton tr Montaigne 
(1877) L 71 The proud and overtowenng heights of our 
lofty buildings. 187* A J Gordon In Christ vi (x8B8} 130 
Under the shadow of some overtowering greatness. 


Oveirtra cef Also 5 -tras© [Over- 8, 10.] 
tians a. To trace o\er; to cover or mark with 
tracery or tracings b To trace one’s way over, 
puisne the track over. 

a 1440627 Degiev, 636 With topyes and trechoure Over- 
trasyd that tyde. X573 Twyne Mneid x, Ffijb, Tanence 
none he makes, but bridges hie doth ouertrace. x8a6 Mil- 
man A Beley n 108 1 he walls Arc all o'ei traced by dying 
hands 

Overtrade ('tT?i*d), v Comm. [Over- 26, 23 j 
tntr. and rejl. To trade in excess ot one’ s capital, 
beyond one’s means of payment, or beyond the 
requirements of the market, b trans. To do 
trade beyond (one’s capital, stock, etc ) 

2LX734 North Lives (1826) 1 427 A famous builder that 
overtraded his stock about P, 1000 per ann, X745 De Foe's 
Eng, tradesman vi, (1841) I 36 For a young tradesman 
to over-trade himself, is like a young swimtner going out 
of his depth 1805 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev III 299 
Glasgow had overtraded, and was visited with diffusive 
failure x89i^ Forum (N, Y.) Nov. 384 There may be doubt 
whether particular firms have not been overtrading 
So O’Vextrader, one who trades too much, 
Overtra'dingz^^/ sb ^ fa. a surpassing m trading, 
getting the bSauce of trade {obs ) ; b. trading in 
excess of one’s capital or the needs of the market. 

i6nt Bacon Hen. VII 60 Whereby the Kingdomes 
stocke of Treasure may be sure to be kept from being 
diminished, by any ouer-trading of the Forrainer 1776 
Adam Smifii W, Jn iv, i (1869) II is This occasioned . 
a general overtrading in all the ports of Great Britain 1846 
M«Culloch Acc Brtt Empire (1854) 11 41 That these or 
any other measuies would wholly prevent unsafe specula- 
tion and over-tradiim 1846 Worcester, Overtrader ^ . . one 
who trades too much Baker 

Overtrail v \ see Over- 9, 

O ver-trai'Ji (-tr^i’n), v, [Over- 27.] trans. 
w To tram or cultivate the powers of (a person, 
etc.) too much, to injure by excessive training, b. 
To train (a creeping plant) too much or too high. 
Hence O ver-trai*nlng vbl sb 
187* H. W. Beecher Lect Pieachtngyhu 157 You may 
over-tiam a man, so that he is carried beyond nis highest 

f ower x88x Daily News 2 Tune 5 It was very doubtful if 
roquois could ‘stay’, and he was besides ‘overtrained*. 
1883 J Y Stratton 4- Several beautiful 
and delicate varieties [of the hop} are easily overtrained if 
sixteen, or in some localities fourteen, feet are exceeded. 
Mod The decrease in waght suggests over training 

Overtra'mplef [Over- 1,9] trans To 
trample over or upon, tread down , also fig So 
Ovejrtxa'mpled/^/. a,, Ovevtra’mpliiig 'lAl sb, 
X5B9 Cooper Admon 250 That the beastes of the fielde 
may ouer trample vs 1593 Nashe T Wks (Grosart) 

IV 93 The irruptive ouer-trampling of the Romans x6io 
Holland Ceandeds Brii l 702 under foote they over- 
trample it, as if it had hin standing com ready for harvest. 
1744 A. Hill Lei 24 July, Wks 1753 II 305 Overtrampling 
all propriety. 0x845 Hood Monkey Martyr He could 
not read Of niggers whipt, or over trampled weavers. 

f O'ver-twvail,^^. [Over- 29] Overwork 
X496 Dives if Paup, (W de W.) x v. 377 Let not your 
horse be to feble for mysfare & ouertrauayie. 

+ 0 -vertra*vail, v. Obs, Also -8il(e, -©yl(e, 
-el(l. [Over- 27.3 trans. To work too much, 
oppress ox harass with toil ; to overwork 
c 1340 Ha WHJLE Prose Tr. 17 He ouertrauells by ymagyn- 
acioiis his Wittes 138a Wyclif Etod i u He bifore putle 
to hem maystns of werkis, that thei shulden ouertraueylen 
hem with birthens XS63 Golding Caesar vii (1565) 203 b, 
Ouertrauellmg oure men Avyth continuall toyle 
O'ver-tra'vel, sb. [Over- 29.] Excessive 
travel, loo much travelling 
1856 Kane Aid Expl, I. xxvm. 365 If the rest of my 
team had not been worn down by over-travel 

So 0*v©r-trft vel v. [Over* 23] reji, to travel or 
journey beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1654 in F L Hawks Hist N Carolina (1B38) II ig The 
interpreter, with over travelling himself, fell sick 

Overtrea’di v \ 0 % ofertredan\ cf MHG. 
ubertreteity Du. cvertredeii' see Over- i, 9, 13 ] 
trans a. To tread over, trample under foot ; fig 
to crush, oppress, subdue, b To step beyond. 
a xooo Gloss to Prudeniius 9 a (Bosw ), Se geleafa ofertret 
8«t deofolgyld cxzoo Ormin 12493 psei^urrh be Laferrd 
oferreomm & oferrtradd te deofell 1422 tr Stcreta Secret , 
Prw, Priv 168 Traiane his Sonne rode an hors vndauntdid, 
that ouer trade a weddowes Sotie 111 the strete. 1576 Gas- 
coigne Steele Gl [ATb)49 When wrong tnumphes and right 
is overtrodde. r x6ao How Good m Farr 6' P, yas, /(1848) 
90 Yet must we not this circle overtread. 

Hence O'vertread sb.^ O'vertxea ding vbl. sb , 
the act or action of treading over ; overtread{tng) 
plough^ the foot-plough used in primitive hus- 
bandry ; Ovextro dden ppl, a , trodden down. 

a isftS SiDVzv Arcadia m, Wks 1724 11 , 625 The footsteps 
of my over trodden virtue he still as bitter accusations unto 
me 0x843 Southey Comm pi Bk IH 748 The land 
before his tune having been tilled 'Only with a mattock and 
overtiead plough. 18^3 A'GTryer LlanHvti Major 26 
To cultivate their ground with the mattock and over- 
treading plough, 

tOvertrea't, v. Obs, [Over- ii.] trans. 
To prevail upon by entreaty; = Ovbr-intheat. 

0 x547 Surrey yEneidiv, 563 Why lettes he notmywordes 
sinke in ms eares So harde to overtreate? 1593 Printer's 
Postser m Harvey's Pierce's Super 'Wk& (Grosart) II. 341, 
I was finally entreated, or rather ouertreated, to giue them 
also their welcome in Print. 


Over-treatment % see Over- 29 b 
Overtrrm, o ver-tri'm, ». [Over- 6, 27.] 
+ 1 . trails To overbalance (a boat) Obs, 

159X Harington Orl, Fur xxxix Ixxxii, But on another 
bark while they take hold, They now full fraught, and 
fearing overtrimmiug, Withcruell sword . Cut of their hands. 
2 To lnm (a dress, etc ) too much, or with 
excess of trimming, Hence O vex-tri'mmed 
ppl a , O ver-twmmmg vbl, sb 
X893 Georgiana Hill Ihst. Eng Dnss II 229 A tendency 
to over-trim. 1895 Daily Neivs 2 Aug 6/6 Over trimmed 
bodices with absolutely plain skirts 1897 Ibid 17 Apr. 6/6 
The over-tnmming. of the early Victorian era. 

+ Overtri p, z'. Obs, [Over- 5, 10] trans 
To trip or skip over ; to pass lightly over. 
a 1583 Grindal Frinif Dial, Wks (1843) 49 As touching 
St. Augustine, he not only oveitrippeth it, as no wonder, 
but by plain and express words te&tifieth that there is no 
marvel in it. 1596 Shaks. Merck ^ v 1. 7 In such a night 
Did Thisbie fearefully ore-trip the dewe, 

Ojver-troti*ble(-tr»b’l),». [Over- 2 7.3 trans. 
To trouble excessively. So O vex-trowbled ppl, a,, 
excessively troubled, 

1582 T. Watson Cenfune o/Loue xxxviii heading, Howe 
fondly his fnendes ouei trouble him, by questioninge with 
him touching hisloue 1646 Bp. Hall Balm Gtl X72 Why 
ait thou over troubled lo see the gieat Physitian of the 
world lake this couise with sinfull mankind? 

O’vertrow, sb [See next ] 
f 1 . Over-trust, O'v er-confidence, (O.E) 

0941 Laws AEt/ielstan vi c 8 § 7 (Schmid) Menn ne 
reccean, hu heora yrfe fare, for J>am, oiertruan on Jiam friSe 

1 2 . Distrust, suspicion. {M,E.) 
c 1350 Will, Falerne 1402 He ne durst openly for ouer- 
Irowe ofgile 

3 . (See quot) nonce-use, [Over- 29.] 

X89X ksvamma Mooilemd Par 69 What I would willingly 
call overtrow or believing overmuch, not superstition 

t O'vertroW'i Ohs, [Over- ? 4, 27.] 

1 , trans. To mistrust, distrust, 

c XX7S Lamb Horn ax Leofe broSre ne ouertrowi3e cristcs 
milce b 1 swa mommon seid and wened, Hu mei ic efre ibete 
2 tntr. To trust overmuch, be too confident. 

X4i2tr Secreia Seciei,,Pnv Priv 169 Thowarte a foie 
dotdrat [sdotlard] and ouer-trowes 
Hence f 0 vertrowlnff vbl. sb., over-confidence ; 
over-confident; fO vertxow O'vex- 

trowth, over-confidence 
1422 tr Secreia Seciei, Pnv, Priv 187 Who-so suche 
loscngeris belewyth othyr trowyth, they shal fallc in Pride 
and ouertrouth ci4a5 Ei^ Cong Irel lix 142 Euery 
wysman vnderstond hym by Roboam, Salomones sone, how 
mych harme falleth of pryde & ouertrowshype. c 1430 Pilgr, 
Lyf Manhode n v. (1869), Serteyn, the disturblaunce 
cometh of thin ouertrowinge \jaitlir€cmdance’\ 

t Overtrow*, Obs. [app. an erroneous 
expansion of Ortbow v , due to the frequent reduc- 
tion of original over-- to der~, ore-, or-,'\ trans, (with 
obj. cl.). To suspect , to believe, suppose, 
c 1305 St, Kenelm 292 vaE E P (1862) 55 pe central men 
pat vnder-3ete pat cas Ouertrowede Ic 1290 Laud MS, 
ortreweden] wel whar hit lay xjfiz WvcLir 1 Kings xxu. 32 
Thei ouertroweden [1388 suposiden, Vulg suspicati sunt] 
that he hadde ben kyng of liael. 

Hence f Overtrowable a,, to be suspected, 
suspect ; f Overtxow ing ppl, a , suspecting. 

[1382 Wyclif Eccius \xv 9 Nyne vnouertrowable thingus 
[Vvlg novem insuspicabilia] of the herte I magnefiede ] X388 
— I Cor IV. 4, Y am no thing ouer trowynge to my silf 
[Vulg, nihil mihi conscius sum] 

Over- true, -truthful, etc. : see Over-. 
Overtru’mp (-ti;p*mp),z;. [Over- 22.] trans 
To trump with a higher card than that with which 
an opponent has already trumped , also absol, and 
fig. Hence Overbru mping vbl. sb, 

1746 Hoyle IVhist (ed 6) a; Do not over-tnunp him 
x86> ‘ Cavendish ' (1879) 109 If yourefuse to overtrump 

. your partner should conclude either that [etej 1885 
Manclu Exam 17 Feb 5/3 There is a widespiead opinion 
that he has over-trumped the Protectionists 

0 *vertru.st, [Over- 29,] Excessive trust ; 
over-confidence, presumption 
a zsas Ancr R, 332 peos two un^eawes, untrust and ouet- 
trust, beo 3 pes deofles tristren c X425 Eng Cong Irel, vii 
22 We haue for vs ayeyn hai boldenesse and ouer-truste, 
melcenesse and maner X85S Tennyson Ode Death Dh 
Wellington vii ao But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Oivertru'st, v. [Over- 27.] 

1 , tntr. To trust or confide too much, to be 
over-confident, 

«W1S AncrR, 332 Drcd wifJuteti hope makefi mon un- 
trusten and hope wibute dred maketS ouerlrustcn, 1553 
Gwmalde Cicero's Offices x. (1558) 40 Unbndled with p^- 
peritie and ouertrusting to themselues x6^ Miltdn P. L 
IX 1183 Thus It shall befall Hun who to worth in Women 
overtrusting Lets her Will rule, 
a trans. To trust (a person or thing) too much. 
X649 Bp Hall Cases Consc in ix. (1650) 249 Some there 
are that doe ^ over-trust their leaders eyes, that they care 
not to see with their own, 

1 0 *ver-trti‘Sty, «. Obs. [Over- 28.] Over- 
confident, presumptuous. 

uSbikeue^^^* uonnesthecleopetipeoucttrusti, 

tO'Vertmtll. Obs, rare, [Over- 24,] A state- 
ment in excess of the truth. 

1638 Chillikgw Reltg Prot i, vi, § 23 Who know how 
great over truths men usually write to one another in letters. 
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Overtu mblei v [Oveb- 6, 5 ] 

+ 1 tnir. To tumble or fall over , to capsize. Obs» 
X375 Barbour Bruce xvj 643 In sum bargjs sa feill can ga, 
For tbair fais thame chasit sva, That thai ourtummylTit, 
and the men all drowhit then a 164^ Drumu op Ha\vth 
Poems Wks (1711) 33 The ocean m mountains over- 
tumbling tumbhng over rocks, Casts various ram-bows. 

2. trans To cause to fall oyer ; to upset, over- 
throw Now only poettc. 

i6oo Abp Abbot Exp yonah 404 Yet the breath of one 
mortallman doth overtumble all 1639DRUMM opHawth, 
Speech Wks (1711) ai8 The whole frame built on it is ready 
to be over-tumbled 1875 Browning /I Apol 4536 

That. I, with my bent steel, may o’ertumble town • 

3. ^rans To tumble or fall over (something) 
c 1630 Risdon Surv Devon § 225 (tSio) 238 Ock, Which, 
for more haste, o’ertumbleth many a lock 

t OvertuTcased, ppl a, Obs, [Over- 8 ] 
Over-turquoised’, covered with turquoises. 

1647 Ward Simp Coblervj But now our Roses are turned 
to Flore de lices, our City-Dames, to an indenommable 
Quaemalry of overturcas'd things 

Overtlire (^awortuu), sb Also 5~8 ouver- 
ture. [a. OF, overture^ mod F. oiiverture opening, 
f ouvert open, Overt ] 

1 1 An opening, aperture, onfice, hole. Ohs 

13 E E* Aihit P A. 218 Vche a hemme, At honde, at 
sydez, at ouerture, 1432 tr Secreia. Secret , Prtv Prtv, 
239 Thay men wyche , ,haue throgh al the body the ouertures 
large, that clerkys caliyth Pores /ZX548 Hall Chroftf 
Hen V ^6 b, Diuers ouertures and holes were made vnder the 
foundacion by the pyoners i6ix Cotgh , EscoutiUesy 
th' ouertures, or trap doores, whereat things are let downe 
into the hold. 1714-21 Pope Let to Dk BuckJtm Wks 
3737 VI 27 The Kitchin fat Stanton Harcourt] being one 
vast Vault to the Top of the House , where one overture 
serves to let out the smoak and let in the light. 1727 Swift 
Country Post Wks 1753 HI i 176 To possess themselves of 
the two overtures of the said fort X749 Mrs R Goadby 
Carevj (1750) los The false Belly, m which the Female 
[Opossum) carries her Young In the hinder Part of it is 
an Overture big enough for a small Hand to pass. 

X603 Holland PlutarcKs 3 for* 49 [This] will make 
an overture and way unto the mmde of a yoong ladde. 
xfi43 Milton Soveratfftte Salve 31 Deluges of sinne breake 
in at this so great an overture of the faith 
f b An open or exposed place. Obs 
*579 Spenser Sheph Cal July 28 The wa&tefull hylU vnto 
his threale Is a playne ouerture \gloss an open place] 

c. Her, The state of being expanded : said of 
the wings of a bird so represented see Overt a ib. 

1 2 The opening up or revelation of a matter j 
a disclosme, discovery, declaration, Obs, 

a XS48 Hall Chron , Hem VII 34 The kyng had know- 
ledge of the chief Capitaynesof this tumulte by the ouertme 
of hys espyes 1605 Shaks Lear 111. vn 89 It was he That 
made the ouerture of thy Treasons to vs. X654H L’Estrangc 
Chas / (1655) 4 Upon the prime overture of lus message 
at the French Court, he found so ready and fluent an in- 
clination m king Lewes. 

3. An opening of negotiations with another 
person or party with a view to some proceeding 
or settlement , a formal proposal, proposition, or 
offer ; e, g. an overture of marriftge, overtures 
of peace 

*438 Eolls of Parlt, IV. 425/1 [He] made hem yerinne 
diverse faire overtures and oflifis, 1453 Poston Lett I 261 
In case ye make not to me ouverture of justice upon the 
seyd cans 1501 in Lett Rich III ^ Hen, VH (Rolls) I 
154 The whiche overture [was] for the renovelling of the 
said amitie x 5 ox Shaks Alls Well iv 111 46 Ce^ E I 
heare there is an ouerture of peace Capt G, Nay, i assure 
you a peace concluded x 555 Diggbs Compl Ambass, xoi 
Any time these five years there have been overtures of 
marriage made unto him, 1752 Fielding Amelia xi in, 
She was not one of those backward and delicate ladies, who 
can die rather than make the first overture 1885 Law Times 
Rep, LII, 648/1 They had had overtures from several persons 
to purchase . . the trust property. 

4. a. In the Scottish Parliament or Convention 
of the Estates : A motion introduced to be made 


an Act Obs, exc. Hist, 

i56t Reg Prmy Council Scot 193 It wes thocht gude and 
expedient be hir Hiems that ane Generali Conventioun siud 
be appointit the xv day of December instant, and be the 
avyise of the hale, ane ressonable overture maid and ordoure 
takin for quieting of the hale cuntre. 1641 Sc, Acts Chas I 
V 625 Agreed by the whole estates that when an overture 
IS proposed, every estate have 24 hours to advise the same 
before he be urged to answer thereto xw Vuipone, or 
Remarks Proc Scot, Union 2 In the fiist Session of this 
present Parhament in 1703 . . the Efarl of Marchmont] . 
gave in an Overture (as they call it) by way of Act, for 
Settling the Succession upon the foot of Limitations. 

b. In the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and in the supreme court of other Pres- 
byterian churches : A formal motion proposing or 
calling for legislation. 

In cuireiit use, an overture Is a proposal to make a new 
general law for the Church or to repeal an old one} to 
declare tlie law ; to enjoin the observance of former enact- 
ments , or generally to take any measure falling within the 
legislative or executive functions of the Assembly. Such 
a proposal must first be made in an inferior court (presbytery 
or synod), and, if there adopted, is transmitted by that court 
as Its overture to the supreme court. If adopted by the 
supreme court as an overture, it is submitted to the various 
presbyteries for approval by them or a majority of them 
before It can he passed as an act - i 

1576 Reeds, of Gen Assembly in Bh qf Unvo Ktrk 
ofScotl, (1839) 15s Brethren appointed to make ane overture 
of the policie and jurisdiction of the Kirk 1676 W. Row 


Conin BlaiVs Auiobiog, ix. (18^8) 143 Mr, Livingstone 
proponed an overture. 1723 Wodrow Corn (1843) Ul. 53 
Some very good overtures, if put in practice, against Popery, 
were passed, and Synod-books were taken in. X737 J. 
Chamberlayne St Gi Brit, 11. ir ui 358 Matters of great 
weight that bind the whole Church [of Scotland] are 
first brought m by way of overtures, and then debat^ 
in the house 1864 Burton Scot Abr I. v. 273. X87X H, Mon- 
CRiEFF Pi act F C, Scot, (1877) 6s It is competent for any 
Presbytery to transmit what is called an Overture, either 
to the Provincml Synod or to the General Assembly, with 
the 1 lew of inducing the Superior Court to adopt any measure 
within Its legislative or executive functions. 

1 6 An * opening * for proceeding to action. Obs, 
x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 128 To vndei stand . where 
any ouerture is giuen for the Popes aduantage. 16x7 Mory- 
SON Itm II 10 They escaped out of prison, being all 
prisoners of great moment, whose inlargement gaue ap- 
parant ouerture to ensuing rebellion Burnet 

Hist Refi He was casting about for new overtures how to 
compass what he so earnestly desired, 1768 tVoman of 
Honor III 65 If I had seen the least glimpse of an overture 
of succeeding with the invincible Clara 
1 6. An opening, beginning, commencement ; 
esp, a formal opening of proceedings ; a first indi- 
cation or hint ^something Obs, 

X595 Daniel Cw, Wars u. xxxiv, If the least imagined 
overture But of conceiv’d revolt men once espie i6xa 
Davies Why Ireland etc, (1747) 78 Let us therefore take 
a bnefe view of the seueral impediments which arose in 
euery Kings tune since the ouerture of the Conquest 1656 
Finett For, Ambass 154 The next day being that of the 
overture of parliament 1658 Jer Taylor Let «i xzth Rep, 
Hist, MSS Comm App. v. 5 If ever you have noted or 
heard of any overtures of unkindnesse betweeae them. 
1727-4X Chambers Cycl, s. v , The overture of the jubilee, is 
a general procession, etc. 

7. Mus, An orchestral piece, of varying form 
and dimensions, forming the opening or mtroduo- 
tion to an opera, oratono, or other extended com- 
position , often containing or made up of themes 
from the body of the work, or otherwise indicating 
the character of it. 

Also applied to a similar piece intended for independent 
performance , and, rarely, to the intioductory piece of a 
senes for a single instrument, as a harpsichord. 

1667 Davcnant & Dryden Tempest 1 1, While the over- 
ture 15 playing, the curtain rises 1706 Phillips, Overture, 
also a Flourish of Musick. befoie the Scenes are open’ii 
in a Flay house, especially before the beginning of an Opera. 
X729 Gay [jtitleS The Beggar’s Opera . The third edition * 
With the Ouverture in Score, the Songs, and the Basses 
*797 Monthly Mar III 149 The overture, which is in the 
favouute overture key, D major, is bold and dashing x88o 
H, J Lincoln in Grove Diet Mus, II. 618 Overture , * e. 
Opening This term was originally applied to the instru- 
mental prelude to an opera, its first important development 
being due to Lulli, as exemplified in his «. French operas 
and ballets, dating from 1672 to x68^ 
fig, (Cf prelude) 

x8o2 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ld, Belgiave Whs, 1812 IV. 
523 Soon as the Winds begin to sing, Or rather play their 
overture to thunder 1847 W Irving in Lfe 4- Lett (1864) 
IV. 18 Unless you come up soon, you will miss the overture 
of the season— the first sweet notes of the year 

c. The opening or introductory part of a poem. 
X870 Swinburne Ess, ^ Stud (1875) 269 The verses 
headed* Tears m Solitude '—exquisite as is the oveiture, 
faultless in tone and colour, and worthy of a better sequel 
x88x Saintsbury Dryden 98 Dryden’s overtures are very 
generally among the happiest parts of his poems 
^ 8 . Erroneous obsolete use, app due to associa- 
tion witb over . Overturning, overthrow. 

XS9X Greene Disc Coosnage Pref (1592) 3 No man 
knoweth better which waie to raise a gamefull commodity, 
and howe the abuhes and ouerture of pnees might bee 
redressed XS93 Nashe Christ's y.27 Consider, howe his 
threats were alter verified in lerusalems ouerture x6x6 
Bullokar Eng, Expos , Ouerture^ an ouertuming, a sudden 
change 1633 Prynnb HtslriomasHx a The very fatall 
plagues, ana ouertures of those States and Kingdomes 
where they are once tollerated. 

O'Tertnire, v [f. prec. sb ] 

1. trans. To bnng or put forward as an overture 
or proposal ; to offer, propose 
1637-50 [see OvERTUREDbdow] <»x 665 J Oooavf vs Filled 
w the Spirit (1867) 4B6 He shall not only want one of the 
greatest arguments and motives to persuade men and 
women unto ways that are excellent, but also overture 
such a thing which would be a snare and temptation to 
fight low, x88o Sid. Smith m Daily News j Apr 3/3 A 
prominent Tory overtured to a leading Liberal that the 
party of the latter need not further trouble themselves with 
precautions against Tory opposition, ^ 

2 In the supreme court of a Presby tenan Church ; 
To bring forward as an overture; to introduce as 
a motion. 4 

X67X True Nonconf, 100 It had become you rather, who 
would be accounteci a kindly cluld of the Church of Scot, 
land, to have overtured a way how the C^iurch Patrimony 
. may be recovered from the Harpyes who devoure it 17x5 
Wodrow Corr, (1843) H 3 ^ The sub-comnuttee overtured 
the form of an act anent it. 1726 Ibid III. * 4 * We ovm 
tured that either the act might be repealed or exewte x8^ 
in Westtfu Gas, 3 Mar. 4/3 It is therefore hereby humbly 
overtured to the Very Reverend the Synod of the Presby 
tenan Church of England . to take the premises into con. 


nation, . ^ x / 

0 To present or tiansmit an overture to (a 
irch court) ; to approach with an overture. 

64 Burton Scot Ahr I. v. 273 A motion is ^de in a 
ibytery ‘to overture' the GenerM A^embly. xBpS 
stnu Gas, vj June 2/1 The Free Presbytery of Skye 
ertured ’ the General Assembly to take into its serious 


consideration ‘the views of man’s origin propounded by 
Professor Drummond in bis work on the “Ascent of Man 
3. To introduce with, or as with, a musical over- 
ture or prelude ; to prelude 
1870 J. Hamilton Moses vii 122 Needing no thunder 
nor trumpet to overture His discourse and astonish His 
audience. 

Hence O'vertured ppl, a , proposed. 

1637-50 Row Hist 83 A little more or less nor 

the overtured summes, according to the ahilitie and extent 
of the lents m the place. 

Overturn (Gnwaitiiin), sb, [Ovir- 6, ?4, 10.] 

1 The act of overturaing or fact of being over- 
turned; an upsetting; a revolution. 

c X592 Bacon Cotif Pleasure (1870) 25 Her intentiue witt 
in contriuing plotts and ouertournes. 1658 Cle^^land 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 393 A Marius fitter to 
remove things, to overturn overturns, than for Peace. 1789 
Mad D'Arblav Diaty 19 Nov, He was still rather lame, 
from a dreadful overturn in a carriage 1823 Scott Fam, 
Lett zz Feb , How we have escaped overturn i<i to me 
wonderful 1868 E, Edwards Ralegh L xxvii. 631 The 
death of young Ralegh drew after it the overturn of the 
e^edition. 

2. Geol — OVERPOLD. 

1877 Le Conte Elem, Gcol r. (1879) 176 When in strong 
foldings the strata are pushed over beyond the perpendicular, 
, we have what is called an overturn dtp 

3. The burden or refrain of a song .SV. 

1825 Jamieson, Overturn if a sang, that part of it which is 
repeated^ or sung in chorus. 1827 Motherwell Wee Wee 
Man. viii, And aye the owreturn o’ dieir tune Was— Our 
wee wee man has been lang awa 1 

4. The act of turning over m the course of trade, 
circulation of books, etc. , tnm-over. 

1883 Alexander Atu Falk 99 (E D. D ) Lyin' i‘ the bank 
wi’ nae owreturn, 1901 Academy 7 Dec 532/2 The 
libraries, where fiction is always 70 to 80 per cent of the 
total overturn, run up to a circulation of 400,000 volumes of 
fiction a month in American cities 

5. A turn-over, as of votei-s or voles from one 
side to the other. 

1894 Westm, Gas, 8 May 5/2 A reduction of the Liberal 
majority by over a thousand It is certainly a tremendous 
overturn which has been effected. 

Overturn v, [Over- 5, ?4, lo ] 

f 1. zntr. Of a wheel, and^ of time ; To turn 
round, revolve Obs, 

a X225 Ancr R 356 Heo beo 3 her hweolinde ase hweoles 
Jiet ouertumeS sone, and ne lasted none hwule. 13 E E. 
A lilt P B. 1192 pay fejt & kay fende of, & fylter togeder 
Til two terouer-torned 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 
145 Suche a day ke ^eie ouertorned \anno revoluio\ key 
hope deide. a 1450 Le Morte Arth 3x86 Hym thowht he 
satte . vpon A whele The whele over-tornyd ther wyth 
Alle, And eueryche by A lymme hym caught 1649 T ®'ord 
Lusus Fort, 83 Neither Power nor Riches can scotch the 
over>turning wheel of fortune. 

2 irans. To turn (anything) over upon its side 
or face, esp, to throw over with violence ; to upset, 
overset, overthrow ; to cause to fall over or down, 

X3 Lfe Jesu 857 pe Muteres Moneye he schedde al, 
and ke hordes ouer turnde. 1377 Langl P, PI, B xvi. 131 
I shal ouertoume kis temple and adown throwe, And in thre 
dayes after edifye it newe. cx^ Desir Tiqy 4775 My 
Hours Ouertyrnet the toures & the tore walles 1526 
Pilgr, Pef, (W, de W. 1531) 138 b, Man hath subuerted 
or ouertumed his citees Eden Decades 7 They ouer- 
turned their Canoa with a great violence. *604 E GfRiM. 
stone] D'AcostiCs Hist, Indies 111. xxvi. 198 Vpon the 
coast of Chille . there was so terrible an Eartncmake, as it 
overturned whole mountains. 1687 Loi^. Gas, No. 2240/4 
A Hacknw Coach overturned in Fleetstreet. 1774 
Goldsm Nat, Hist (1776) VI 207 The whale sometimes 
overturns the boat with a blow of its tail, 1850 Prescott 
Perie II. 140 Men and horses were overturned in the fury 
of the assault 

fb. To turn over (a lying stone, a leaf of abook, 
etc.) without throwmg down Obs 
^ * 33 ® Assump, Vtrg 765 (B M, MS ) Thei ouertumed }pa.t 
tike stone, Bodi k®* founde per none 1390 Gower Conf 
HI. 67 [He] overtometh many a bok, And thuigh the craft 
of Artemage Of wex he forgeth an ymage, 

c, intr. To turn over, capsize, upset ; to fall, 
*393 Langl. P PI C xviii 200 For couetyse of kat croys 
clerkes of holy churche Schullen ouerturne as templers 
duden 1659 Ldak Waterwks, 20 The Water shall fill the 
said Vessel and make it to overturn. Ibid, Every minute 
of an hour the saidVebsel may overturn. 1769 Falconer 
Diet Marine (1789), Over-setting, the movement of a ship 
when she over-turns x 8 s 6 KANEu 4 «:r Expl H x 98 The 
sledge IS portable, and adapted to overturn with impunity 
3. trans. To overthrow, subvert, destroy, over- 
whelm, bring to rum (a person, mstitution, prin- 
ciple, etc) 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, 11, pr. ii. 23 (Camb. MS.) The dedes 
of fortune kal with a vnwarstroke ouertorneth realmes of 

S etenoblye, 1430-40 Lydg BockasYiii xvm (1558) 12 b, 

IS power short was ouei turned bliue a 1548 Hall Chron,, 
Hen vn 43 b, Assone as Kyng Henry had suMued and 
ouertumed his adversaries 159® Shaks. i Hen, /V,iv i 82 
If we can make a Head To push against the Kingdome ; 
with his helpe, We shall o’re-turne it topsie-turuy downe 
1667 Milton P. Z, vi 463 But pain is perfet miserie and 
excessive, overturnes AU patience^ 1757 Burke Subl, 4- B 
(ed. 3) Pref., This can never overturn the theoiy itself 
1803 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T (18x6) 1 . xiv. iia Without 
overturning all existing institutions > 8 s 9 Tennyson JSmd 
1678 , 1 schemed and wrought Until I overturn d him. 
f 4, To * upset ^ disorder (stomach, brain, etc.). 
1390 Gower Cof, HI. 5 So drunke I am, that my wit 
faileth And at mi ^in is overtorned. 1578 Lyte Dodoenq 
iu.xxviii. 355 It w ill not ouertturne nor torment the stomacke. 



OVEUTTraWABLE. 


OVEBWALT. 


*579 Lancham Card ffeaitkiiS^s) 232 It bringeth headach, 
and ouerturneth the stomacTce x6oi Holland /*/;«> IL 
1 74 Yet there is a wine of Myrtles which wil neuer ouerlurn 
the brain or make one drunk. 1704 Swirr T Tub ix, A 
jieison whose intellectuals were overturned 
f 5 . To Uim in the opposite direction 06s 
1387 1 RFVisA Higden (Rolls) I 83 In som hulles of Ynde 
beejj men]jat hau^ soles of hir feet ouertoined \,Higd ad- 
versas plantas habentes] 1398 — Barth Be P» R, xviii c. 
(1405) S46 Some bulJes . hauynge theyr heeie ouertomyd. 
and CTOwyth towardes theyr eyen 

*1*6 To turn over from one thing or side to 
another , to turn away ; to pervert. 

1382 WvcLiF Ecclns, IV i Ouertume thou not thin ejeu fro 
the pore [1388 turne not ouere, Vulg transvertas] *390 
(jowER Couf HI. 384 [Love] which many an herte hath 
over talce, And ovyrturnyd astheblyndeFroreson in to la we 
of kynde a 1568 Ascham Scholem^ i (Arb ) 75, I know, 
many worthie lentlemen of England, whom all the Siren 
songes of Italic , nor no inchantment of vanitie [could] 
ouerturne them, from the feare of God, and loue of honestic 
1587 Golding DeMomay xvl (1617) 283 Seeing that man is 
so ouertumed, whereof can he brag 
Hence Overtu rued ppL OvertUTuing vhU 
sd, and ppl a , also Overtu*rnaltile capable of 
being oveiturned 

1387-8 T UsK Test, Lave 1 ix, (Skeat) 1 . 83 Sothlie none age, 
none ouertournyng t> me, but hitherto had no tyme ne power, 
to cliaunge the weddyng, ne that knotte to vnbinde. Z393 
Langl. jP* pi C XIX 164 pe ouerturnyng of ]»e temple b>“ 
tokned pe resureccion 1^5 Milton Colast, 'Wks. (185X) 356 
The overturning of all human society 1849 [see sense 1} 
1757 1 , Birch Htst Rcyal Sac IV 323 A commodious 
land carriage far more secure than any coach, not being 
overturnabTeby any hight, on which the wheels can possibly 
move A 1758 Edwaeds Hist Redevipt 1 vi (1774) 141 
I here were three great general overturmngs of the world 
befoie Christ came. 1809 Vmkisiex F rance 38 , 1 fell m with 
an overturned Chaise. 

Ovevtu*rner. [f. prec, + -eri.] One who 
or that which overturns, 

XS9X Percivall Sp Dtcti RebcivedoTi an oueriumer 1599 
SxinwisEurcpsBSpec (1632)97 Underminers of government, 
overturners of Cnnstendome a 17x6 South Serm, (1727) 
VI u. 34 By which these Overlurners of all above them, 
have done such mighty Execution. z8ao Examiner'^o 6zg 
iig/2 The only sure and final overturner of ahu<;es i8g8 
Bodley France II, 274 The Overturners of the Monarchy 

Overturret to -tutored : see Over-. 
Overtwart, -twerb; see Overtiiwart. 
Overtwiue (-twain), v [Over- 8.] trans. 
To twine over or round about, wreathe. 

x8iq Shelley Lei to Peacock 23 Mar. in Dowden Lifi II. 
262 Masses of the fallen min overtwined with the broad 
leaves of the creeping weeds 1821 — Premeth Unb iv 27a 
Like swords of azure fiie, or golden spears With tyrant* 
quelling myrtle overtwined 

Overtwist, v, \ see Over- 9. 

Overtype vojtsip), a, Electr [Over- i ] 
Said of a bi-polar dynamo in which the armature 
is situated above the yoke of the field-magnets 
1892 S. P Thompson Dynamo Electric Mach 487 The 
latent and best construction of 2>pole machine is . of the 
‘ over* type with the armature and shaft at the summit of 
the field magnet 1894 Bottone Elect Insir 206 Overtype 
drum armature dynamo. 

Overtyrve, variant of Overtervb v . 06 s, 
Over-uberous, etc : see Over- 28. 

Oveisnse (tf^-vajiyw-s), s6, [Over- 29 b ] Ex- 
cessive use, too frequent Use 

Z&62 Ansted Channel Isl iv xxu (ed a) 509 The oyster 
beds are becoming impoverished, partly by over.use. x88o 
FortfU Rev Apr 488 Invective may be a shaip weapon but 
over.use blunts its edge. 

Over-use v9J|y«’z), v [Over- 27.] iratts. 
To use too much i to injure by excessive use. 

1677 Gale Crt, Genitlcs 11 . iv 21 When ever we overuse 
any lower good we abuse it 1873 hi Arnold Lit, ^ Dogma 
(1876) p xxiiij Without the use of so many books that he 
can afford not to over-use and mis-use one 1897 Allbuit's 
Syst, Med IV 824 ‘ Singer's nodules ' often seen in siiigeis 
and actors who have over used iheir vocal organs 

0*ver-u*Sttal, a, [Over- 28] Too usual, 
too customary. So 0’ver-u*sual3y adv, 

160s Bacon Adv, Learn ii \i\ § t 69 In Annotacions and 
Commentaries . , it is ouer vsual to blaunch the obscure 

5 laces, and discoarse vpon the playiie, x668 H More Div 
hah IV. xxxvii {1713) 396 A Soflnebs over-usually ac- 
companied with a Falsiiess and Perfidiousness to all Truth 
and Vertue, 

Over-vail, -vaHl, -vale, obs. ff. Over-vehi v, 
+ Over-vai n, a, 06s, [Over- 25.] Super- 
fluously vain or worthless (rendering L. super* 
vacuui). So + Over-vai’nly ad’O,^ superfluously, 
utterly in vain, without cause (rendering L. super* 
vacue), 

1382 WvcLiF IVisd, XI. x6 Summe errende heriedea doumbe 
edderes, and ouer veyne bestes [1388 superflu, Vnlg, bestias 
super vacuas]. — * Ps, xxi v [xx v ] 4 Confoundid be alle doende 
wickid thingus ouer veynly [1388 superfluli, Vulg inlqua 
agentes supervacuej Ibid, xxxiv, fxxxv,] 7 Ouer veynly 
\Vidg supervacue] thei acuseden my soule 

O’vervalna’tion. [Over- 29 b] The action 
of overvaluing. 

x6a2 Malynes Anc, LaW’Mei ch 419 To imbase our coyncs 
as they do theirs, and to imitate ouerualuntion of gold and 
siluer as they do i66x Boyle Style 0/ Senpt, 113 When 
. . the Peoples fondnesse and Overvaluation of them produc’d 
a NeglMt of the Study of the Bible. xSjo Grote Greece 
II. Ivii, VII, t88 That foolish overvaluation of favourable 
chances so ruinous even to firat-rate powers. 
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Over-value (^“woivse li«), sb, [Over- 19, 

29 d] 

1 1 . Excess or suipliis of value. Obs 
C159Z Bacon Con/ Pleasute (1S70) 18 'I he ouet value, 
besides a leasonable fine, lefte for the releef [of tenants] and 
rewarde of seruanles 

2 A value or estimate greater than the worth of 
a thing ; more than the value. 

1611 CoTCR., Survaleurt ouer-valua 1623 Donne Serm, 
xviii 17s He doth not pamper them with an overvalue of 
them, he lets them know their Worst as well as their BesL 
X7S4 Fielding Jonathan Wild i v, I am not insensible of 
my obligations to you, for the over-value you have set on 
my small abilities 18^ Law Rep 26 Ch Div 119 [They] 
induced the directors to join in the purchase of the Paik 
(!)ompany’s property at an overvalue 1890 * R Boldre- 
wooD ' Col, Reformer (i8gi) 97 You’ll get over-value for this 
hit 0* paper some day. 

Overvalue varvec lw«), v, [Over- 26, 22 b.] 
1 irans To value (a thing) above its tnie woith, 
to value too highly, overestimate, 

1397 Hooker Eccl Pol v xxii. § 7 By thus ouervaluing 
their Sermons, they make the price and estimation of Scrip 
ture to fall X65X Hobbes Lemath, l x. 44 If he resolve 
not, he o^ ervalues little things, which is Pusillanimity 1876 
Grotl Eth, Frapn vi. 230 Aristotle never overvalues the 
advantages of riches 

b. To put too high a money valuation upon 
*641 T Lbchford NoieBk (1885) 432 John Seberiy 
against Walter Merry for w®*' he over-valued the house 
he bought of him. 1636 H. Phillips Parch Path (1676) is 
The long Lease IS much over-valued 1847 C G Addison 
Contracts ii iv, § 2 (1883) 676 If the policy be enormously 
overvalued, that will be evidence of fraud 1883 Law Times 
7 Feb 269/1 Theie was a strong reason why Mr Thomas 
should over-value rather than under-value the goods 

1 2 Of a thing . To surpass in value. Obs, 

1608 Dod & Cleaver Expos Prov m-xii A little gold 
ouerualueth much leade or yron, a 1637 B. Loveday Lett, 
(166;^ 107 A single jemembrance over-values it avjox 
Sedley Tyiant ^ Crete 1. 1, Such a jewel would overvalue 
all the rest, 1760-72 H Brooke Fool of Onal (1809) IV. 
305 She gave me a look that overvalued toe ransom of a 
monarch 

Hence O verva lued ppl, a , ; O.verva Itung vM 
sb, and ppl, a, 

x627HAKBWiLLi4^<7/.iv xi.§8 425 The pattiall Overvaluing 
of their manhood qy their owiie Historians <2x7x1 Ken 
Hymnotheo Voet Wks 1721 HI 123 [He] On his own Deeds 
sets over-valuing Rates 1805 M A. Shee Rhymes Art 
(1806) 107 To crown th' o'ei valued skill of foreign skies 
1885 Athenaeum 30 May 690/3 Cases where an overvalued 
coinage has passed current for a long period of yeais because 
of the careful limitation of the quantities issued 
Over- variety • see Over- 29 c. 

Overvault (^tvowgit), z'.i Also 7 Sc -voit. 
[Over- i.] trems To vault 01 arch over. Hence 
Overvan Ited, OvervauTting ppl, adjs, 
a x6io Sir T Sempill in Seinpill Ballates (1872) 242 His 
deere and Loving sweit Ouervoited with the vailles of 
balme rebaitmg trees x8o* Southkv Thalaha ix. xxvii, 
Polycarp of old By the glones of the burning stake 0 ‘er- 
vaulted 1832 Tennyson Pad of Art 34 That over-vaulted 
grateful gloom. Thro’ which the livelong day my soul did 
pass. x866 Cornh. Mag, Nov 547 Ihe snows and over- 
vaulting clouds which crown its mountains shine all day. 

Overvault (^avojvJ-lt), [Over- 5.] irans. 
To vault or spnng over. Alsoy^, Hence Over- 
vanTting^//. a 

1879 Bain Ednc as Sctence viu. 270 An ovei-vaulting and 
piemature attack on the citadel 1886 Homilei Rev Aug 
no All this comes of the endeavor to overvault deliberation 

Over-vehement see Over- 28 
Over-veil (wwv^d), v Also 6 -vayl, 7 
-vail, -vale [Over- Sj trans. To veil ovei, 
to cover, shroud, or obsciue with or as with a veil 
(Chiefly poet) 

1391 Shaks 1 Hen Vt 11.11 2 Night is fled, Whose pitchy 
Mantle ouer-vayl‘d the Eaith 1606 Blbnie Kiik-Buricdl 
(1833) p That natures obscenities be decently couered and 
oueruailed with her mothers mouldes. a 1639 Wotton Ps 
CIV VI, Thou mak’st the Night to over-vail the Day a 1849 
Mangan Poems (1859) 354 The thin wan moon, half over- 
veiled By clouds 

Over- venturesome, -vexed: see Over-. 
Over- verb, the trees in a forest (as opposed to 
the undergrowth) : see Vert sb 1 
t Overview, z'. Obs [Over- 7,16] 

1 . tram,. To view from a superior position, look 
down upon, survey. Also, of a place . To afford 
a view over, overlook 

1564 J • Rastell Confiit, Jewells Serm, 20 Euery contrie, 
which the gloiious light of the Ghospell hath now ouer- 
uewed. c x6oo Timon i. iv, A man of greats accompt, that 
hath oreveiu’d Soe many countreyes <7x627 Middleton 
Sp, Gypsy iil (1653) Fy, It [the Window] over-views a 
spacious Garden 1640 Bp Reynolds Pcusions xxiv, A lame 
man placed upon some high Tower can overview with his 
eyes more ground than [etc ]. 

2 . To look (a thing) over or all through; to 
examine, inspect, peruse 

*549 CiiALONER uffrawL on Folly L ij, How they are fame 
to wnthe their wittes in and out in oueruewjmg it againe 
*?77 HELLowEsG«fi«<wvf*j CArwz 232 Commodus had ouer- 
viewed and ransackt their store. 1632 Sir S D’Ewes 
Autobio^, (184s) II. 71 , 1 spent the remainder of this month 
in overviewmg and sorting them [coins]. 

Hence f Overviewing vbl sb, 

*590 Q‘ Elix. in Tolstoy ist 40 Vrs, Interc, Eng «§• Russ, 
(187s) 564 We refferre the effect of all thos causes generall 
to youi h[ighnes]s delyberat overvewing agame. 


tO’Verview, Ohs [f prec.] Survey, inspec- 
tion; supervision; overlooking. 

1388 Shaks L, L L iv 111. 175 Too bitter is ihy lest 
Aie wee betrayed thus to thy ouer-view? 1644 Laud Wks 
(1854) IV. 242 The business of leading the care of these 
hooks and the overview of them to my chaplains 

Overvigorous, -vilify : see Over- 
0 *ver-vi oleut, a, [Over- 28 ] Excessively 
violent, too violent. So O'ver-vi oXently adv , 
too violently. 

1394 Marlowe & Nashe Dtdo iv, The motion was so 
over-violent 1614 Raleigh Hist World 11 (1634) 527 To 
draw all matters over-violently to mine owne computation 
x 68 i Dryden Abs, ^ Achti 357 So over violent, or over 
cml. That every man with him was God or Devil. i8z6 
Scott Woodst, xxx. We aie called to act neither luke- 
warmly nor over- violently, 

1 Overvi sor. Obs rau'^^, [A partial render- 
ing of L supemisoi .] A supervisor. 

X653 Ld Vaux tr Godeails St Paul A iij b. Great Saint 
Augustine.. who desires severe judges as over-visouis of his 
learned works. 

OverviBta to Overvitrified : see Over-. 
t Overvoi'd, ct, Obs, [Over- 25 ] Vain, 
superfluous (rendenngL supervacuui), SofOver- 
voi’dness, vanity (rendering L siipervamitas), 
1382 Wyclif Wisd XIV 14 The oueruoidencsse Wulg 
supervacuitas] forsothe of men these thingis fond in to the 
roundnesse of erlhis Ibid xv 9 For llimgus ouervoide 
[1388 superflu, Vulg res supervacuas] he maketh 
f Overvodve, w Sc, Ohs raie""^ In 6 ouer-, 
oure-, our-. [?f. Over- + L voMte to roll, 
tilin' cf. L stipervolvh e,'\ ?To turn over or aside 
(But the reading is doubtful the original may have been 
‘ Onrevolvit (1 e not turned ovei) this volume lay ane space’) 
13x3 Douglas ASnets vii Prol 154 For byssines, quhilk 
occuirit on cace, Ourvoluit [7/ rr oure-, ouer-] I this volume, 
lay ane space And, thocht I wery was, ne lyst noclit lyre 

t Overvote, v, Obs [Over- 22.] tians. 
To defeat by a majoi ity of votes ; = Outvote. 

1641 Exam Answ Reas, Ho Comm, Votes Bps Pari 65 
How easily Bishops may bee over-voted in Parliament 1664 
Pepys Diary 18 Nov , Four all along did act for the 
Papists, and three only for the Protestants, by which they 
were ovei voted x68 in Someis Tracts I. 324 Let us sup- 
pose now, that all this should be over-voted (for 1 am sure 
it can never he answered). 

t Overwa de, V Obs, [OE ofenuadan see 
Over- 10, and cf. OHG. uberwaten (Notker).] 
iians. To wade aci OSS 

C893 K. .Alfred Oios, 11 iv § 6 Da ;^eheotode Cirus ]isBt 
hie mehte wifinon be hiere cneowe oferwadan, heo ar 
wees nigon mila brad 1382 Wyclif Ezeh xlvii. 5 Deep 
wateis of the streme of reyn wexiden grete, whiche may not 
he ouer wad [^«^ transvadaiij. 1456 Sir G HavcZ<e7U 
Arms (S. T S ) 37 He suld mak that ryver sa lytill that a 
wyf suld nocht wete hit kneis till ourwade it 

+ Overwart, V, Obs, rare, [Over- i (c).] 
trails To watch over, supeivise 
c 1449 Pecock Repr iv. v 449 Aboue manye to giderc of 
these hijer lordis be oon other to ouer wane hem 

tOverwa‘]ke, "o, Obs [OE. oferwacian^ i 
ofer* Over- i {p) + waczan to wake: cf. mod. 
Ger. uberwachen See also Over- 22, 23.] 

1 . trans To keep watch over. {0 

c 1000 /Flpric Samis' Lives (xSSs) I. 66 lulianus wycode 
wid j7a ea eufraten and himoferwacedon syfanfealde w eard«is 
lie.vi weardes]. 

2 . a. trans To remain awake longei tlian 
(anothei). b. lejl. To keep oneself awake too 
long, 

1390 Greens Never too late (1600) 17 Thus watching thee, 
he ouerwakelh himselfe. x6oo Dekker Raven's Aim D iv, 
If I ouerwake him then he puls me by the haire of the head, 
and saith I watch to cut his throat when he is asleepe. 

Overwa'lk, v, [Over- 9, 10, 23.] 

1 . trans To walk over, ti averse by walking. 

XS33 More Confut Baines Wks. 770/1 Ye saje shee is 
some where abiode in the wylde world, whych worlde is 
a place to wyde for a woman to ouerwalke well. 1596 
buAKS. X Hen, IV^ i, ui 192 As full of penll and aduenturous 
Spint, As to o’rewalke a Cunent, roaring loud On the vn- 
stedfast footing of a Speare X789 Wordsw, Evemttg Walk 
165 Some. O'erwalk the slender plank from side to side. 

2 rejl To walk too much or too far ; to fatigue 
oneself with too much walking 

X662 Strvfe Lei, in Wordsw Schol, Acad, (1877) 292 not , 
Be carefull of y'sdfe and do not over walk wselfc for 
IS wont to bring yo upon a sick bedd. 1799 Jane Austen 
Lett (1884) 1 . 212 My uncle overwalked himself at first, and 
can now only travel in a chair x8a6 Soorr Diary 36 Aug 
in Lockhart, 1 rather overwalked myself yesterday. 

So 0'ver-wa‘lkliig vbl, sb,f walking too much. 
1870 Dickens Let, R S, Ralston z6 May, violent neuralgic 
attacks m the foot. That ongmatedinover-walking^indeep 
snow X894 Obit, Rec, Graduaits Yale Univ 266 By over- 
walking during vacation, he mjuredone foot, 

t OverwaTt, Obs, [f. Oyee-6,9+’Waltz/,, 
to roll , efi Overwelt,] 

1 , trans. To roll 01 turn (a thing) over; to over- 
turn : = OVERWELT V, a 

X3 Gaw 4 Gr, Knt 314 Now is he reuel & )?e renoun of 
pe rounde table Ouer- wait wy th a worde of on wy^es speche 
pest?\ Tr(^ 8155 Tyll the toun be ouerteruyt, & 
tumblid to ground ; .And the wallis ouerwalt into h® wete 
dydies 

2 , To roll or flow over ; to overflow. 

, E E s/Qpeflodryses, Ouer-woltez vche 

a wod and pe wyde feldez 
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Ovevwander, rare, pet [Oveb- 9.] 
irans To wander over. So Ovexwa^ndered, 
Overwa ndering*^//. adjs, 
a 1S47 SuRRFY Mmtd ii 378 After time spent in thouer. 
wandied flood 1833 Tennyson CEmne Poems 56 Above, 
the overwandenng ivy and vine in many a wild festoon 
Ran not x886 Burton Arab, Nts, (abr ed.) I. 8 Let us 
overwander Allah’s earth. 

Over-wauton, -war see Over-. 
t Overward, adv and pep Ohs. [In form 
« Over ado + -ward , but app. perverted from 
OvERTHWAET; cf the Variant A] 

A. adv. In a direction over or across a surface, 
an inteivening space, etc , across, transversely. 

c 1290 S Eii^ Leg. I 268/246 He ne inigte finde no schip, 
him ouer for-to lede, he sat and weop and bi-heold ouer- 
ward 1393 Langf P PI, 0 y 128 And alle rome-renners 
Bere no suluer ouer see Vp forfeture of j>e fee he so 
fynt hym ouerwarde ^1420 Pallad on Htish in 139 
(Colch MS ) Overward \Ftt201t) MS, ortbward, j, e o'er- 
thwart] and afterlonge extende a lyne 

B. prep. Across, from side to side of, athwart. 
i486 Bh Si Albans Aviij b, Ther gooth blaclce barns 

oiierwarde the tayle 

0 *ver-wa*rd, sh. [prop two words : Over a. 
and Ward sh ] The upper ward 
1485 Rolls of Parlt VI 384/2 The Forster of the Over- 
warde of our Forest of Inglewoode 1547 Reg Prruy Council 
Scot I 71 And with him the ouir ward of Chddisdaile* 
1773 Erskine Imiit i iv. § 5. 54 In the shire of Clydesdale, 
Lanerk is the head borough of the overward , Hamilton 
is the head borough of the nether waid xwa J. Grant 
Capt of Guard David Liberton, sergeant of theoverward 
of the constabulary of Edinburgh, in the time of David II. 

0 'ver-wa'r 3 H, a. [Over- 28.] Too warm. 
So O ver-wa*rmtli, too great warmth. 

17x3 Addison Cato i vi, Marcus is over-warm. 1822 
Byron fuan vi xv, A sincere woman's breast,— for ovei- 
warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm Ihd, xvi, For 
over-warmth, jf false, is worse than truth. 

O’ver-wa'rm, [Over- 27,] trans. To 
warm too much 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11 1 in Furies 352 Manie and 
Phrenzie th’one drying, th’other over-warming The feeble 
brain, a 1633 Austin Medit (1635) 291 There shall no Sunne 
nor Weather overwarme him. 1650 Trafp Comm Leu x i 
Over-joied haply of their new emploimeiit, and over-warmed 
with wine 

tOverwa’rp, v. Ohs [OE o/erweoipanj f. 
ofer~ Over- 6 + weorpan to throw. Warp cf. 
OHG ubarwerfan, Ger. ubei-weifen to overthiow, 
upset. Cf. Overcast, Overthrow.] irans. To 
overthrow, throw or cast down 
C897 K Alfred Gregory's Past C xwi 180 Du i»e art 
mid oy storme , onwend & oferworpen c looo Soje Leechd 
I 384 Nim eor}>an, oferweorp mid J?inre swijiran handa 
under |>inum swi^ran feL a 1223 Ancr. R 142 TJorte holden 
^et schip, het ulSen ne stormes nit ne ouerwoi-pen c 1330 
R Brunnb Ckrou Wace (Rolls) 8197 (Petyt MS ) When 
)>ey [the dragons] hadde longe to-gyder smyten „ Wipped 
wyh uenges, oueiwarpen & went 
Overwart ; see Overthwart 


Over-wary, Overwaste, etc. . see Over-. 

O'veifwasll (-wgl), Geol. [f next.] The act 
or fact of washing over ; the material carried by 
running water from a glacier and deposited over 
or beyond the marginal moraine Also attrtb.y as 
overwash gravely platn^ etc. 

1889 Leverctt in Nature 3 Oct. 558/1 In the newec moraines 
the terminal loops meet on oppositesidesof large interlobate 
moraines, and correlation is made only after critical study 
of their connections, over riding, overwash, etc. 1890 F W. 
Putnam in Century Mag Mar 69B/2 At least ten times ten 
centuries have passed away since the implements of stone, 
fashioned by this early man, were lost and covered by the 
overwash of the glacial gravels. 

Overwa’sn (-wg J), v [Over- 5, 9 ] irans. 
To wash or iiow over (something); to lave or 
bathe by flowing over. 

*$77 Harrison %igland ir. xi, (1877) i. 229 Pirats and 
robbers by sea are banged on the shore at lowe water 
marke, where they are left till three tides haue ouerwashed 
them 1589 Greene Menaphon ^rb) 77 Her lips like 
roses ouerwaslit with dew. 1393 Shaks Lncr 1225 But 
durst not ask .Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over- wash’d with woe, 1837 
Carlyle Fn Rev III. vii. v, The ship of the State again 
..overwashed, near to swamping, with unfruitful brine 

t O’ver-watclii sb Ohs. [Over- 18, 29, r (c),] 
a A watching too long or too late, too much 
watching, b. A person who watches over another, 

*399 Langl. Rich Redeles m 282 And euere shall Jxm 
ffynde That wisdom and ouaie.wacche wonneth flfer asun- 
dre X494 Fabyan Chron. vi clxx; (1533) 98b/i Tyred .. 
wyth ouer watche and laboure «i65o Eger ^ Grtne 944 
in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 383 Gray-steele hed ouer waches 2. 
They went & told their Master anon right. 

Overwatch v, [Over- 


I ( c)t 17, 21 ] 

1 . irans. To watch over, keep watch over. 

1618 Nisi PerHn Warbech in Select. Harl Mtsc. (1793) 
66 To attend the arrival of his enemies abroad ; ye^ per- 
adventure, to overwatch the actions of his friends at home 
x66i R,L^Estrange Relapsed Apostate (1681) 18 It was his 
Part to overwatch their Appetites 1784 Cowper Tt^. 
262, 1 blame not those, who with what care they can O er- 
watch the num'rous and unruly clan. xMs Swinburne 
Atalanta. 1360 Ohve and ivy and poplar dedicate And many 
a well-spring overwatched of these. 


+ 2 . To watch all through (a night), Ohs. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N v. i. 373 , 1 feare we shall out-sleepe 
the comming morne, As mudi as we this night haue ouer- 
watcht c 1590 Greene Fr Bacon xu 26 If Argus liv’d, and 
had his hundred eyes. They could not over-watch Phobetors 
night 

0. To fatigue or wear out with excessive watch- 
ing , to weary or exhaust by keeping awake or by 
want of sleep. Now chiefly mpa pple. 

XS63 Foxe^. 4* M. 750/2, I answer and saje, that this 
bishop belike h-id ouerwatched hym selfe m this matter 
For ne neuer slept til he red it xS9x Unton Corr (Roxb ) 
23s, I crave pardon, beinge overwearyede and overwatched 
in the trenches 1607 Markham Caval, i. (16x7) 77 Some 
horsmen aduise you to keep your horse from sleep, and so 
by ouenvatching him, to make him tame 1760-72 H Brookk 
Fool of Qual (x8og) II roo Overtoiled and overwatched, 
I fell into a deep sleep x8ax Scott Kemlw xv, Tressihan, 
fatigued and over-watched, came down to the hall 
Hence 0 verwa tched ppl a., weaned with too 
much watching; 0<ver-watcM]ifirz/^/..rA, too much 
watching, too long vigil. Also Overwa'tclier, 
one who watches over, 

1568 Grafton Chron I 138 His knightes and Souldiours 
were tyred, and wened with ouer watching and labour 
1382 T Watson Centune of Lout Ixxix, The belly neither 
cares for meate nor drinke, Nor ouerwatched eyes desure to 
winke. ai6$6 Bp Hall Christian iii, Kis [the Christian’s] 
Recreations are . like unto a sweet nap after an ovenvatch- 
ing 1822 Scott Pirate iv. She was up early, and down 
late, and seemed, to her overwatched and overtasked 
maidens, to be as ‘ wakenfe ’ as the cat herself 1846 Eliz 
B Barrett in Lett R Bi owning ^ E, B B (1899) II 
426 Perhaps you will go home through it — but I shall not 
see— I cannot watch, being afraid of the over-watchers. 

Over-wa‘ter, v. [Over- 25, 27, 8 . cf. Du. 
ovej waeieren to inundate (Kilian).] 
fl irans To water thoroughly. Also^. Ohs. 
1643 Rutherford Tryal 4 Tn Faith Ded (1845) xi Asea, 
and boundless river of visible, living, and breathing grace, . 
to over water men and angels, a 1^2 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
165 The river gave the fruitfulness unto this valley by over- 
watring that low Region. 

2 . To water too much, (Chiefly m pa. pplel) 

1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser iii (1863) 31 Myrtles 

over-watered, and geraniums, tiained as never geraniums 
were trained befoie 1879 Beerbqhm Patagonia vii 117 
They proceeded to taste the Uqnor, m order to see whether 
It had been overwatered. i8gB iVesim Gas, 15 Jan 2/3 
Ihe extent to which the streets of London are over-watered 
is known only to cyclists 

3 . To cover with water, rate, 

1890 L Lewis Ptovmg of Geimad 47 Brave sights, now 
over-watered, quenched and stilled. 

O’ver-wa’teryjt*. [Over- 28.] Too watery, 
containing loo much water. 

1626 Bacon Syha § 509 They are all overwatry 
Overwave, v ; see Over- i 
tOver-wa'x,2^. Qbs [OS, oferweaxanj ofer- 
Over- 8 + weaxan to grow, Wax : ■* OHG nher- 
wahseuy Ger. dberwaclmn. See also Over- 25, 27.] 

1 . irans. To overgrow, grow over { 0 . E ) 

971 Bhckl, Horn 159 Cwe]>ende kset his ssed oferweoxe 
eaUe j>as woruld. c 1000 /Flfric Hont, I. 508 pms muntes 
cnoll wiSutan is sticmaelum mid wuda oferwexen 

2 . intr a. To wax or grow exceedingly, b. To 
grow too large, to oveigiow. 

1382 Wyclip 2 Thess 1 3 ^ova^ feith ouerwexith iVulg. 
supercrescit] 14x3 Pilgr Sowle i, xx (E^erton MS. 615), 
And if thi conscience had be more streite, this taile ne schuld 
haue be so ouerwaxen CX430 R Gloucester* s Chron. (1724) 
482/x note (MS. C)oll Arms) In a too of bis foot the naile 
groweth ouer to the flesshe, and in harme to the foot huge- 
liche ouerwexethe, 

tO’ver-way. Ohs, [Over- id.] 

1 . (prop, two words). The upper or higher way. Sc. 
c X37S Hist. Jcunes VI (1804) 171 He gaue command to thrie 

huiidrethe horsmen to pas ye ouerway, and to cum m..be 
apriuey furde. 

2 . = OvERSLAY. (? an error.) 

1674 N. Fairfax Bu& 4 Seht Ep. Ded., Castles in the 
Air, whose Groundsils are laid with Whims, their Overwayes 
with Dreams, and rooft with Cream of thinking. 4692 in 
Athensenm (1893) 20 Apr 505/3 A timber-beam called ye 
Overway of ye house wnich on yt side that is towards ye 
street is adorned with ancient carved worke and beareth 
this date 1372. 

0 ”Ver-Weat*lCf d?. [Over- 28.] Too weak 
*363 Jewel Hardtngkdai^ 2 That yee haue hitherto 
shewed vs, is ouei weake, and will not serue, 1631 C. Cart- 
wright Cert Relig r. 137 This reason is ovei-weak. 1840 
Dickens Barn Rndge ax, Warm brandy-and-water not 
over-weak. 

0 ver-wea’ken, 'o. [Over- 27.] irons. To 
weaken too much, make too weak. 

1747 tr Astruds Fevers 308 Bleeding, when it is moderate 
. .ana not so plentiful as to over-weaken him. z88o District 
Order y Pretoria 16 Dec , Never to endanger the safety of 
their posts through over-weakening their gwrison 
Overweal, -wealth, etc. . see Over-. 
Overwean, obs. form of Ovebwben. 
Overwear (Javaiweou), v. [Over- 21, 17.] 

1 . Towearoutot exhaust (with toil, etc.). Chiefly 

V6pa pple, 

XS78 Chr. Prayers m Pnv Prayers (1851) 470 We have 
endured much punishment, being overworn with so many 
wars. C1600 l&AKS. Sonn. Ixiii, x6« Theophania 15a 
Being overworn with sorrow, she ended this life before I had 
attained to the thirteenth year of my age. x8ox Southey 
Thalaba iv. xxv. At his feet the gasping beast Lies, over- 
worn with want, 1879 H. Spencsr Data ^Ethws x, §64. 


178 Limbs over-worn by prolonged exertion, cannot without 
aching perform acts which would at other times cause no 
appreciable feeling. 

a. To wear out (clothes, etc.), wear threadbare. 
i 5 m J. Tavlor (Water P ) JVaier Cormorant 'Wks. nr 6/t 
And^earely they vpon their backes oreweaie, That which 
oft fed flue hundred with good cheare X67Z Milton Samson 
123 In slavish habit, ill-mted weeds O're worn and solid. 
x8z9 Shelley Cenct iii 1. 208 That you put off, as garments 
overivorn, Forbearance, and respect, remorse, and fWr. 

3 To wear (something) away or to an end j to 
outwear. 

xs8i [see Overworn 2]. 1603 Verstegan Verses in Dec, 
Intell^ Time ouerweares what earst his licence wrought, 
1636 Sanderson Serin II. 55 A man, that, having gotten 
some sore bruise in his youth, and by the help of surgery and 
the stiength of youth overworn it, may yet cany a grudging 
of It in his bones or joints 
4 . To cease to wear as having outgrown. 

1887 J. Bascom Sociology vi 142 (Funk) A corrupt political 
party may have lost or overworn its principles 

O'ver-weaar, sh, U,S. [Over- Sc] The 
action or fact of weanng over other clothes , gar- 
ments so worn, outer clothing. (Opposed to 
unde) wear ) 

1890 in Cent. Diet, 

Overweary (dbvajwio'ri), v. [Over- 21, 27 ] 
irans. To overcome with weariness , to weary to 
excess, 

1576 Turberv. Venerle 72 Pecomfort their members which 
are sore ovenvearied 16x2 Brinsley Lud Lit. 269 When 
the master is compelled to diuide his pains both amongst 
little and great, he may much ouer-weane bimselfe. 1821 
Shelley Proineih, VnS. rv 271 Like to a child o’erwearied 
with sweet toil 1873 Dental Cosmos XVII, 513 Rather than 
over-weary the patient, one sitting may be given to the 
preparation of the cavities. 

Hence Ovexwea'xied, OvetweaTyiag* a^s 
So Ovex-wea ry a , overcome with weariness, 
excessively weary, too weary to hold out. 

1391 Murther of Ld. Brough^ Overwerying plaints abre 
viate the hbertie of speach. 1677 Gilpin Demono} (1867) 332 
Satan so molested Job that, as an overwearied man, he cries 
out he had no quiet. 1794 Southey Poems Slave 7 rode 
Sonn. iii, Beneath thy hard command O’erwearied nature 
sinks, 1851 C L Smith tr, Tasso vi cx. Give rest to her 
o'erweary mind 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 83 Half 
starvedand over-weai y as they were, they lay without moving 

+ Overwea’thered, ppl. a Obs rare-K In 
quot. ouer-witlier^d. [Over- 21 ] Worn 01 
damaged by exposure to the weather. 

1396 Shaks Merck V, ii vi 18 How like a prodigall doth 
she returne W ith ouer-wither’d ribs and i agged sailes, Leane, 
rent, and begger’d by the strumpet wmde? 

Overwea've, v. poet [Over- i, 8.] trans. 
To weave over the top or surface. (In pa pple.) 

i8r8 Keats Endymion r. 431 An arbour, overwove By 
many a summer’s silent Angering 1869 Blackmore Loma 
D VII, I found it strongly over-woven, 

t Overweeu, -weue, Ohs* rare, [f Over- 
29 b + ME. wene^ OE. win thought, opinion. Cf. 
OHG. uberwdn, -wM arrogance, pnde,] Over- 
weening, presumption. 

1^x220 Bestiary 335 Giuernesse and wising, Pride and 
ouerweue \ Swilc alter i-mene. 

Oves^ween (duvaJwrTi), v. Now chiefly in 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. OvERWEEEiNa. [Over- 26, 27.] 
1 . intr. To have too high expectations, or too high 
an opinion 0/ oneself; to be conceited, arrogant, 
presumptuous, or too self-confident ; to presume. 

1303 R. Beunne Handl. Synne 5164 Nat ouerdrede ne 
ouerweue, 4:1332 Du Wes Introd. Fr in Palsgr. 955 To 
over wene, surcuider, 1393 Shaks 3 Hen, F/, iii, 11, 144 
My Eyes too quicke, my Heart o’re-weenes too much. 2^7 
— 2 Hen. IV, rv 1 149 Mowbray, you ouer-weene to t^e 
it so. 1642 Milton Apol Smect Wks. 1738 I 127 Is there 
cause why these Men should overwean, and be so queasy of 
the rude Multitude, lest their deep worth should be under- 
valu’d for want of fit Umpires ? lyoa Eng, Theophrast 192 
We all of us naturally overwean in our own favour, 1866 
J B* Rose tr Owds Fash 156 Happiest of mothers Niobe 
had been Had happmess not caused her to o’erween 
1 2 . To think too highly, have an exaggerated 
01 conceited opinion {pf'). Obs. 

*^ [see Overweening vbl sh. 2] X605 Camden Rem. 94 
Whatsoever some of their posteritie doe overweene of the 
antiquitie of their names. x62x Burton Anai Mel, Somer 
are too partial, as friends to overween, others come with 
a prejudice to carp, vilify, detract, and scoff. 
t 3 trans (and rejt, =* i). To think too highly 
of, over-esteem, hold an exaggerated opinion of 
(usually oneself, or something of one’s own). 

X388 Frauncb Lastners Log 11. ix xox b, The disputers 
. must [not] overweene themselves, or bee obstinate and 
singuler in conceipt. x6ax S Ward Happisiess of Practice 
(1627) Ep Ded , It was a pnde in Montanus to ouerweene 
his JPepuza and Tynuum, two pelting Parishes m Phrygia, 
and to call them Hierusalem, 1674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Seh. 
xo 1 o make it likely that the doctrine of atoms is not wound 
up m those darknesses that some mens understandings have 
may-hap over-weened 

t 4 , To cause to overween (sense 1); to render 
presumptuous or aiTOgant. Obs (See also next.) 

1390 Greenc Mourn Gamt. Ded (16x6) x While wanton- 
nesse ouer- weaned the Nmiuites, their sur-coates of bisse 
were all polished with gold. 1620 Ford Lima V (Shaks. 
Soc.) 66 Injunes can no more discourage him, than applause 
can ouer-weene him. 

t Overwee’ued, ppl a. Ohs. [f. prec + -ed ] 
Conceited; overweeiunjg^; ptesumptuous, arroganh 



OVEBWEEITEB. 

x6oo W Watsow Dtecuordm (1603) 8 Their owne ouer- 
weend conceit. x6» T. Stoughton Chr, viii. 107 

Many.. are so ouer-weened and puft vp with a conceit of 
their owne knowledge i646BuacJf*cA ///,i is 
upon the strength of it [his c^tle] and the peoples aifection, 
but over-weaned in his opinion and hope 
Overwee*lL0r. ? Ohs [f. as prec. + -eb 1 .] One 
wHo overweens; a conceited, presumptuous, or 
arrogant person. 

1340 Ayenh 21 J?e proude and he onerwenere weneh more 
by worhj oher more conne more panne enie ojire 1588 Kyd 
Househ, Phil, Wks (1901) 269 Substance in the manurance 
and handling of an ignorant, or ouerweener, dooth not only 
decrease but perisheth. 16*5 Bp. Hall No^eace w Portte 
§ 0 What insolent over-weeners of their owne workes are 
these Papists, which proclaime the actions which proceed 
from themselves, worthy of heaven. 1647 Trapp Co'tnm^ 
Matt, xxi 31 These over-weeners of themselves, 
Ov6VW‘e6*iiixig, sb. Now rme, [-INO- 1.] 
The action of the verb Ovbbwbbn. 

1 , Too great expectation, or opinion aa to oneself; 
excessive self-importance ; presumption, arrogance, 
self-conceit. 

c 1330 R, Brunne Chron (1810) 97 Als Anselme he strif 
gan pes of h® duke & h® hyng. Com Roberd de Beleyse, 
horgh his ouerwenyng, & passed hider ouer h® se. 

Ayenb 17 pe uerste bo3 of prede : is ontreuJ>e. , pe bridde 
ouerweninge pet we clepeb presumcion. X484 Caxton 
Falles o/AEs^ xr. xv, The Jaye by his oaltrecuydaunce 
or ouerwenynge wold haue gone and conuersed among the 
pecoks x^oa Davies Ivimoti. Saul xxxiv, viii. (1714) 131 
Take heed of Over-weening, and compare Thy Peacocks 
Feet with thy gay Peacock’s Train 1671 Milton P R i, 
147 He [Satan] might have learnt Less over weening, since 
he fail'd in Job 174a Richardson Pafnita IV. 8 Half the 
Misunderstandings among marry'd People are owing to . 
mere Words, and little captious Follies, to Over weenmgs, 
or unguarded Petulances, 

2 . A thinking too highly ^something ; excessive 
esteem, over-estimation. 

*888 J* Proctor Hist, WyaPs Reh in Arb Garner VIII. 
7a Such overweening had they of themselves 16x4 Raleigh 
Hist World III (1634) III Who failed at the last through 
too much over-weening of his owne wisedome. 1720 W elton 
SuJTer, San of God II. xvii 467 % a too great over-weening 
of their own perverse Will, x 9 iAQoLTmDCiB,Leit.^iaF 
frey (1895) 536 An honest gentleman having over-humed 
the business through overweening of my simplicity and 
carelessness 18*7 J. Feasm in Barker Pamana (1828) I 
557 note^ Any overweening of my own strengfli to fly alone 

Overwee'uing, tpl a, [f as prec. + -im 2.] 

1 . Of a person :T.'nat thmks, expects, or has an 
opinion, beyond what is reasonable or just; over- 
confident or sanguine m one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited, arrogant, presumptuous, self-opinionated. 

*34® Ayenb 169 Mochel is he fol and ouerweninde, pet 
wyb'OUte ouercominge abit to habbe pe coroune c X48g 
Caxton Blanchardyn xlviii. 186 Olde vnfamouse myscbaunt, 
bow arte thou soo folyshe and so ouerwenynge as for to 
wene to haue her x^x Shatcs. Two Gent iii I 157 Goe 
base Intruder, ouer-weening Slaue, Bestow tlw fawning 
smiles on equall mates. 1605 Plm Stucley in Sck Shaks, 

I 238 But generally I censure th* English thus— Hardy hut 
rash, wi^ but overweaning, zfipo Locke Hitm, UiuL iv, 
XIX, § 7 Ine Conceits of a warinxl or over-weening Brain. 
1703 Rowe Ulyss, i, 1, 0 ’erweemng, Insolent, Unmanner'd 
Slave 1873 M Arnold Lit, I>osma (1876) 18s Its pro- 
fessors are nevertheless bold, overweening, and even abusive, 
in maintaining their criticism, against all questioners. 

1599 iv 14 Your attendant .doth 

play her part, with a cup of ouerweenmg liquour, hauing. . 
intoxicated your..braine. 

2 . Of opinion, estimate, pretension, desire, etc. ; 
Conceited ; excessive, exaggerated, too high 

cx^ Caxton BUmlutrdyn xxii. 72 Grete foly it is to 
youre doughters to haue such an ouerwenyng [IV. oulire* 
cmdant] wylle, 1305 Daniel Cw, Wars ni xxxvi, Whose 
mind not wonne With th'over-weening thought of hot 
excesse. 1604 E G[rimstonb] HAcostas Hist, Indies vii 
XIV S35 The vani^uished .with many teares craved pardon 
of their overweening foUie 1640 Bp Hall R^tsc iii viu. 
a6o To be led by the nose, with an over-weening opinion 
of some persons, whom you thinke you have cause to honour. 
X7xa Budoell Sped, No, 307 ?i4 The over weening Fondness 
of a Parent 1729 Franklin Rss Wks. 1840 II. 43 An 
overweening desire of sudden wealth, 1830 Prescott Peru 

II 355 Puarro .cannot be charged with manifesting any 
overweening solicitude for the propagation of the Faith 
1879 M Arnold Detnocracy in Mixed Ess, 15 Her airs of 
superiority and her overweening pretensions. 

Hence Overweemiiigly adv, ; -wee mnguess. 
x6xx CoTGR, Onlirecuidawmenii ouer-weeningly, pre- 
sumptuously, arrogantly, xdax Bp. Mountagu Dicdnbx 28 
By turning oui fingers borne vpon our selues . . make ourselues 
for ouer-weeiiingnesse, the ordinary by-word of other mens 
tongues X634 C. Downing State Eccles, Kit^, 27 The 
Florentine is so overweaningly wise. 2877 Morlsy Crii, 
Misc Ser 11 300 It is over-weeningness and self-confident 
will that are the chief notes of Macaulay’s style 1882 
Society 30 Dec. 18/2 You are sometimes described as over- 
weeningly selfsulHcienL 

Oirerwee p, v, poet, [Over- 20, i (£•),] 

1 . frans. To weep over again. 

1398 Rowlands BetraytngChnsiagVIee:^^ Christs denial!, 
worst of all thy crimes, And ouenveepe each teare tenne 
thousand times 

2 , To weep over (something), shed tears over 
X844 Mrs. Browning Catarina to Ccmoens xvi, Feeling, 

while you overweep it, Not alone in your despair. 1853 — 
Sleep 111, A little dust to overweep. 

Overweigrii v. Forms : see Oveb 

and WjsiaB. [Oveb- 23, 21, 26; cf. OHG ubar’- 
^efan, MHG, tiberwe^, Du. overwe^n.} 
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1 tram. To exceed in weight (physical or moral ) ; 
to be heavier or weightier than ; to preponderate 
over, overbalance, outweigh. 

at22S Alter R, 386 peo mest luuietl, h®® schullen 
beon mest ibhsced, nout J>®o )>et ledeS hardest lif, uor luue 
ouerwei 5 hit 1549 Covekdals, etc. Erasm Par, Rom, 12 
In all pomtes Cnristes goodnes ouerwmgheth the offence of 
Adam. X603 Shaks Meas, for M, xl iv. 170 Say what you 
can : my false ore- weighs your true c X620 A Hume BrtU 
Tongue g This auctontie wald over- weegh our reason. 
167a Shadwell Miser i, One kind look from you will over- 
weigh a thousand such small services. x8x8 Mrs. Shellfy 
Frankensi viii. (1865) 106 If their testimony shall not over- 
weigh my supposed guilt, I must be condemned. 

2 . To overcome With or as with weight ; to weigh 
down, overburden, oppress. 

*877 Vautrouillier Luther m Ep, Gal 78 Blessed is 
he.. which can say, when sinne ouerwayeth him, and the 
lawe accuseth him* what is this to me? xfiax R Baker 
Ckron* (1660) 56 One Raynerus, .crossing the Seas with his 
Wife .so with his iniquity overweighed ue ship, that in the 
midst of the stream, it was not able to stir Z766-72 H 
Brooke Fool of Qual (1809) IV. 105 The grief of her heart 
over-weighed her spixita M Arnold Strayed Reveller^ 

Who is he That he sits, overweighed By fumes of wine and 
sleep, So late, in thy portico ? 

8. zntr. To weigh more than somethmg else, to 
preponderate ; to he over weighi^ weigh too much. 

x8foF PLku. Hindu Philos Sysi 47 Intellect, when dark, 
ness overweigbs in it, is torpid, 1887 Chicago Advance 29 
Sept. 613 If a letter overweigh, we are fined one shilling and 
eleven pence. 

Hence Ovevwei*gMnff ppL a,; Overwei'crh- 
ingly adv. 

i§86 Marlowe ist Pi Tamhurl, v.i,The means the over- 
weighing Heavens Have kept to qualify these hot extremes. 
*898 Polimanieta (i88r) 23 If .1 ouerweyingly valew you 
at too high a rate. x8q6 W Black Bnsds xvu , This oyer- 
weighing war of the elements that distracted his attention. 

Overweight (^“'vaiw^i t), sb. [Ovbb- 19, 29 c : 
cf. MLG. ffverwicht^ Do. Gverwichi^ Da. avervsegt^ 

1 . Something over or beyond the exact or proper 
weight; extra weight ; excess of weight. 

1332 Huloet, Ouerweyght, superpmdittm ^ 1639 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang Uni, Ixxv, 9 768 If any thing be put to, 
above the over-weight, allowance or remedy; it is a vantage, 
a surplusage cast in over and besidea 0^x661 Fuller 
Worthies i. (1662) 64 They are cast in, as Superpondiumi or 
Overweight, our work being ended before. 

2 . Greater weight (than that of something else) , 
preponderance ; preponderating weight, power, in- 
fluence, or importance. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 773 Sinking into water is but an over- 
weight of the body put into the water in respect of the 
water. Ihd, § 798 If you take so much the more silver as 
will countervail the over-weight of the lead. 1(583 Dryden 
Life Plutarch 107 Cicero and the Elder Cato, were far 
from having the overweight against Demosthenes and 
Arisudes. 1803 W Taylor in Ann, Rev HI. 68 [He] had 
greatly the overweight of popularity. 

3 . Too great weight; an excessive weight or 
burden; also^^. 

**577 Gascoigne Worhes, Heaties (1587) 183 A peece 
which shot so wel, so gently and so straight, It neither 
bruised with recule, nor wroong with ouerweieht. 1770 
Chron, m Ann Reg, 113/2 A scaffold*. broke down with 
the over-weight of the spectators. xSpx H Haliqurton 
Ochtl Idylls 136 With overweight of care on my mind. 

t 4 . An alleged name of avoirdupois weight. Ohs, 

1656 H. Phillips Purch Patt, (1676; 210 There are two 
sorts of weights used by us in England, the one is called 
Troy-weight, the other is called Avoir-du-poiz, or over-weight. 

Over-weig[lLt (^“vsiw^^t), a, [Over prep-^ 
Weight sh, , see Over- 32 ] 

Above, or in excess 0^ the proper or ordinary 
weight; too heavy. Also fig, a. As predicate, 
or following the sb. (Better as two words ) 

1638 Baker tr Balzac's Lett, (vol. II ) Ab, The Authors 
Gold is so much over weight 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. 
VIII, 41S His Majesty would yet make her overweight, by 
giving her himself two bundled thousand Crowns in Dowiy 
1832 Mrs Carlyle 11 203 , 1 wonder if my letter will 
be oveiPweight 1836 Kane Arct Expl I ix, 07 We found 
, .that a very few pounds overweight broke us down, 

b. attrib, as ad^, (dowaiw^t) 

1639 Fuller Holy War ir. xlii (1647) *0* H® displaced 
Guy, because he found him of no over weight worth x888 
PeUlMall G, 22 June 6/x, I was charged for a few pounds 
of overweight luggage. 

Osvevwei'tflit (-wl^t), v, fOvEB- 3/.] 

1 1 . trans. To give or attach too much weight 
to, exaggerate the importance of. Ohs. 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne n viii 220 We also overweight 
such vaine future conjectures, which infant-spirits give us. 
2 . To weight too heavily ; to impose an excessive 
weight or burden upon , to overburden, overload, 
ht. and fig (Chiefly in pa,pple^ 
x8x9 Syd Smith Whs, (1850) 233 notSt There should be 
two or three colonial secretaries instead of one ; the office is 
dreadfully overweighted, 1879 G, Lee Ch, under Q, 
Eha, I.p liY, The author .has thought it wise to avoid over- 
weighting.. an ' Histoncal Sketch ’ with too many of such 
quotations. *897 Daily Hews 22 Feb 8/6 Their boat was 
overweighted with household produce. It is supposed the 
craft foundered. 

Plence 0 verwei'firhted ppl a . ; -wel'glitedness. 

x86o Faber Old Labourer To take to God their over- 

weighted hearts, 1878 H, Amer Rev, CXXVIL 189 An 
overchar^d and overweighted people. 1895 Dublin Rev, 
Apr, 308 The histone overwfeightedness, to which the Jews 
W®r® sucgumbing. 


OVERWHELM. 

Overwel»ghtage. [f. prec, vb. or sb +-age ] 
Amount of overweight, or a charge for this. 

X84X Blackvt) Mag, L, 333 How much have they not to 
for carnage, porterage, overweightage, custom-house 
ofneerage? 

0‘ver-wei*glity, a. [Over- 28 cf Du 
(merwic 1 it%g\ Too weighty or heavy ; of excessive 
weight. 

1627 Hakewill III. i. § 7. 156 The pressing of Nature 
with over- weighty burdens 

0‘ver-we’li| <i>dv, [f. Over- 30+ Well adv ] 
Too well 

ciBySiSc Leg Saints -xX, {Ninioji) 1333 pat is oure-weile 
kyd one me 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Pnv Prtv 199 Whan 
he was in his goodnes, ouerwel atte ayse 1587 Golding 
De Momay xvi 268 To thinke ouerwell of our selues X709 
Strype Ann Ref, I, hi 322 A proclamation which was 
not overwell regarded in most parts of the realm a 1803 

5 Adamsih Bancroft U S (1876) V.xx 566 Not ovei- 
well pleased with what is called the Fabian war in America 

Overwell, v, see Over- 5 b. 

Overwelt, v. Sc. and 7 iorth, dial [f OVER- 

6 -f Welt v , to turn : cf. Overwalt ] a. trans 
To overturn, upset ; in pass said spec, of a sheep 
when fallen on its back so as to be unable to rise * 
cf. Awalt, Fab-welted. b. mtr. To tumble 
over. Hence Ovetwelt sb, dial, (see qiiot. 1788) 

*513 Douglas ASneis viir. xii 37 Ourweltit wyth the ben- 
sell of the ayns. Fast fra the forstammis the ftude swouchis 
and raris. Ibid x vii ^105 Ourweltis Retheus in ded 
thrawis atanis, And with hys helys smayt the Rutihan 
planis. 1788 W. Marshall YorJesh. Gloss. (E D. S ) s v , 
A sheep which gets laid upon its back in a hollow is said to 
be in an owerwelt 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2.), Owei .welted^ 
overturned, 1876 Gloss Mid-Vorhs s.v , A cart is welted^ 
or upturned^ jn order to discharge its load . but it is over- 
welted when entirely overturned for repairs, or by an act of 
mischief. 

t Overwe’lter, Ohs rare. In 6 -waiter. 
[Over- 9 ] trans. To roll over and over. 

*8*3 Douglas Mnets vii. Prol 18 The mgeand storm 
ouTwalterand wally seis. 

t Overwe*nd, V, Ohs. Pa. t. and pple, -went. 
[OviB- 8, 9, 13.] 

1 . inir. To go over, pass over, rare 

c 1250 Gen 4 Ex, 2285 Him ouer wente his herte on on ; 
Kinde luue gan him ouer gon 

2 . trans, a To pass over, go over, traverse, 
cross b. To pass beyond, exceed, c. pa,pple 
overwent, overgone, covered ; overwhelmed. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 7800 Bot Jiei dide 
nought his comandement , pe dedes conseyl ys sone ouer 
went, ctrs/a Will Paleme 2140, & loke \>at hirde-men 
wel kepe pe komune passage & eche brugge per a-boute 
pat burnes overwende 1390 Gower Coif I 317 Whan I 
my Wittes overwende, Min hertes contek hath non ends 
X4 . Tundalds Vis 1908 With all oder ryches hit was 
over went 1579 Spenser Sheph Cal Mar, 2 Why sytten 
we soe, As weren ouerwent \gloss ouergone] with woe, 
Upon so fayie a morow? <2x649 Drumm or Hawth 
Poems Wks (17 ii) 30/2 As a pilgrim, When he some 
craggy hills hath over-went, 

Overwene, obs. form of Overween. 
0*ver-we*t, a. [Over- 28] Too wet So 
0‘ver-we*t j*/; , 0*ver-we*tness,too great wetness, 
excess of moisture. Also 0 ver-we t v. trans , to 
wet too much. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 669 Another ill accident is, over-wet 
at sowing time 1703 T N Ci^y 6* C, Purchaser 205 When 
you slack the Lime, you must.. not over-wet it. 1725 Brad- 
ley Font Diet s V Sycamore, They are also propagated 
by Roots and Layers in moist Ground, not over-wet 01 stifT 
x8xa Sir J Sinclair Syst Hnsb, Scot, i, 380 Over closenes*) 
of texture, produemg over-wetness and infertility 

Overwnart • see Overthwart. 

Overwheal * see Over- 8, 

Over-wheel, » [Over- 6, 26.] 

+ 1 . trans. To overturn, turn upside down. Ohs 
XS99 T M[oufet] Silkwoimes 39 Yea whispiings soft of 
men or falling floud, Doth so their harts and senses ouer- 
wheele That often headlong fiom the booid they reel 
2 . Mil {intr and trans.) To wheel loo fai, or 
beyond the proper point 

X832 Regul Instr Cavalry iii 98 They are to allow their 
Troops rather to over-wheel on approaching the Line 
Ibid 99 They will thus be somewhat over-wheeled. 

So Ovex-wheel sh {fillip 

1796 Instr ^ Reg, Cavalry (1813) 14 The leader must take 
care to time his words. Halt I Dress • the instant before the 
wheel IS completed, otherwise an overwheel or reining back 
will be the consequence, 

Overwbe’lm, sb. rare, [f. next] The act 
of overwhelming, or fact of being overwhelmed. 

1742 Young Hi Th ix 685 In such an overwhelm Of 
wonderful, on man's astonish’d sight, Rushes Omnipotence 
1863 Mrs Whitney Faith Gartney xxxiv. (1869) 318 The 
first overwhelm of astonishment. 

Overwhelm ( 5 ^ttvaihwe-lm),v. Also 5 -qwelm, 
6 -quelm, 6-7 Sc, -gpahelm. [f. Over- 6, 8 -i- 
Whelh V, to roll.] 

1 . trans. To overturn, overthrow, upset; to turn 
upside down Obs exc. dial, 
c * 33 ® R* Brunne Chron, (x8io) 190 He smote him in pe 
helm, bakward he bare his stroupe pe body he did ouer- 
whelm, his hede touched pe croupe. 25x3 Douglas Adnets 
VH Prol. 18 Qtthen brym blastis of the northyne art Our- 
quhelmit had Neptunus in his cart, a 1547 Surrey sEndd 
IV. 585 LAe to^the wed .. oke The which ♦ . the Northeme 
wmdes.. Betwixt them strive to overwhelme with blastes. 



OVERWHELMED. 


OVERWORK, 


x6oo J. PoRY tr Leo's Africa ix 3+4 Barices and botes . 
sayling downe the nuei of Niger are greatly endangered by 
this sea-hoise, for oftentimes be ouerwhelineth and sinketh 
them 1796 Morse Amer Geog- I. 83 The earthquake 
overwhelmed a chain of mountains of free stone more than 
300 miles long 

f b To turn (a wheel) round, cause to revolve 

? a 1400 Jl/orie A? i/i 3262 A-bowte cho whirllide a whele 
with hir whitte hondez, Over-whelme alle qwayntely ]je 
whele as cho scholde 

f c. To throw (something) over in a heap upoji 
somethmg else ; to turn or wind (something) about 
something else. Ods 

1634 Heywood MmdenJtead well lost rr Wks 1874 IV, 
120 Ihou hast ouerwhelm’dvpon my aged head Mountaines 
of griefe. 1684 Papin in Birch Htst Roy, Soc (1757) IV 
288 Then I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first 
+ d. t 7 Hr To turn over, revolve; to roll or 
tumble over. Obs 

1387-8 [see Overwhelming vU sh ] c 1400 Rom Rose 377s 
The see may never be so stil, That with a htel winde it ml 
Overwhelme and turne also a 1400-50 Alexander 560 All 
flames h® Aode as it fire were, And pane ouer-qwelmys in 
a qwirre and qwatis euer e-hke 
2 . irans. To cover (anything) as with something 
turned over and cast upon it ; to bury or drown 
beneath a superincumbent mass; to submerge 
completely (usually implying nun or destruction) 
CX4SO Si Cnthhert (Surtees) 4964 pe erthe sail’ paim ouer 
whelme X573-80 Baret Ah O aoi To Ouerwhelme to 
couer cleane ouer and ouer with earth, or other things, to 
hide in the ^ound 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 116 
Adrian dedicated another 1 emple to lupiter, that former 
being ouer-whelmed with earth 1756 Lucas Ess IVaters 
I 32 Large tracts are every winter over-whelmed with 
an inundation 1878 Huxley Physiogr 192 Pompeii was 
overwhelmed by a vast accumulation of dust and ashes, 
fb To overhang SO as to cover more or less. Obs 
1592 Shaks Vcu ^ Ad 183 His louring brows o'erwhelm- 
ing his fair sight, Like misty vapours when they blot the 
sky. 1599 — ffe^i. Vf iij 1 11 Then lend the Eye a teriible 
aspect let the Brow o'rewhelme it, As fearefully, as doth 
a galled Rocke 0 ’re>hang and lutty his confounded Base. 

3 fig To overcome or overpower as regards 
one’s action or circumstances ; to bring to nun or 
destruction j to crush. 

1529 More Dyaloge i Wks 157/2 Certayne conclusions 
of the lawe of nature, whiche (their reason ouer whelmed 
with sensualyte) hadde than forgotten 1573-80 Baret 
Ah, O201 To be ouer whelmed with busiuesse, or to haue 
more to do than he can turne himselfe to 1692 tr. SaUnsi 
29 We Starve at home, abroad ourdehtsore-whelmus. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No 153 P 10 Neither my modesty nor 
prudence were ovei whelmed byaflluence, 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (1850) 1 II III 2x7 Such an event must overwhelm 
him in irretrievable ruin 

b To overcome completely in mind or feeling ; 
to overpower utterly with some emotion, 

1535 CovERDALE Ps, liv 4 An homble drede hath ouer- 
whelmed me, i7ax De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 309 , 1 was 
overwhelmed with the sense of my condition. 187a W, 
Black Adv, Phaeton xxxi. 410 Here a shout of laughter 
overwhelmed the young man 

c. To treat with an excess of something (figured 
as * heaped’ upon one) ; to 'deluge ’ wiVi, 
x8o6 Surr Winter m Lorn (ed, 3) I 255 He found him. . 
surrounded by the whole party . who were overwhelming 
him with praises 18x9 Lady Morgan Auiohog (18^9) 309 
The Baron Bonstetten overwhelms us with hospitality and 
kindness X853 Kingsley Uy^atia xvi, He began over- 
whelming the old man with enquiries about himself, Pambo, 
and each and all of the inhabitants. 

Overwhelmed (-hwe Imd, foet, -hwe Imed), 
fpl, a, [f. prec. + -bd 1 ] Overturned {phs ), sub- 
merged, oveipowered, etc. : see the verb. Hence 
Overwlie'lmednQSS. 

c X440 Promp Parv yjAtfx Ovyr qwelmyd, or ouerhyllyde, 
ohvolntu^, x6x6 J. Lane Cont itgr's T (1888) xSgnotei 
Whose teeres , weare his seaes m which o'lewnelmd 
experience [etc ] x86oPusey Mm Proph 253 No image 
so well expresses the overwhelmedness under aflliction or 
temptation. 

Overwhelmer. [f. as prec. + -ebi.] One 
who or that which overwhelms 
1513 Douglas Mneis xn. ix, 108 Fers Achilles .That was 
ouiquhelmar of king Pryamus nng [=kingdom] 1807 Anna 
Seward Lett (rSii) VI 357 It is not in the power of that 
universal overwhelmer [time] to push him from my raemoiy, 

Overwhe*lming, sb, [f as prec. + -in&i ] 
The action of the verb Overwhelm, f turning ovci, 
revolution {obs^ ; submeision, overpoweiing, etc 
X387-8 T UsK Test Love in. iv (Skeat) 1 14s The course 
of the pianettes, and overwbelminges of the sonne m dayes 
and nightes. 1645 Milton Tetrach (1851) 19s The over 
whelming of hi!» afllicted servants 1883 Athemenm 4 Aug 
134/3 ^ *5101 y of a sharp fight for existence and an ultimate 
overwhelming 

Overwlie'lming,/// a, [f as prec. + ] 

I That overwhelms, overthrows, overturns, or 
submerges utteily; so poweiful as to overcome 
utterly by strength of numbers, influence, etc 
1667 [implied in Overwhelmingly below] 174a Young 
Nt ‘Jh 111, 219 O’erwhelming Turrets threaten eie they fall 
x8x8 Lady Morgan Antohio^ (i8S9) The concourse of 
people of all nations that assemble here, on a Wednesday 
evening, is overwhelming, X845 Darwin Voy Nat xiv 
(1879) 303 The island itself showed the overwhelming 

f ower of the earthquake 1855 Macaulay Eng xv, 

II. 536 Two Tories were returned by an overwhelming 
majority 1887 Spectator 8 Oct 1337 The temptation to 
close the Canal against our troopships may be overwhelming 

VoL, VIL 
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i *2 Overhanging Obs, 

1592 Shake. Rom ^ fnl v j 39 An Appothecane . In 
tattred weeds, with ouerwhelming broweis. 

+ 3 . ? Overpowered with emotion. Ohs, 

(? For overwhelmed or oveif owing ) 

X571 Dk, Norfolk in i4^i4 Rep. Hist MSS Coiitin, App. 
IV 574 Prayinge with an ouerwhelmmge harte and watered 
cheekes. 

Hence Overwhe Imlngly ad^ , in an overwhelm- 
ing or overpowering manner, Overwhe Iming- 
ness. 


X667 Decay Chr Piety (1671) 14a Light and trivial s indeed 
in respect of the acquest, but overwhelmingly ponderous in 
regard of the .pernicious consequents, a 1834 Coleridge 
Lit, Rem II, 174 You see in him the overwhelmingness 
of circumstances, for a time surmounting his sense of duty 
x88x Blackvt Mae, May 570/2 Its force, its overwhelming- 
ness, and Its haishness, found a more congenial place m the 
colder regions. 1885 Manch Exam 13 Jan 5/3 The 
probabilities m their favour are overwhelmingly great. 
tOverwke'lve,?' Obs [f. Ovee- 6 + Whelve 
V to roll ] 

1 tians. To overturn; to cause to roll or tumble, 
as waves (Cf Overwhelm i ) 

^1374 Chaucer Boeth, ii metr. ui 39 (Add MS) pe 
homble wynde aquilon moeueh boylyne tempestes and ouer 
whelweb [v rr whelueth, welueeth, -weTueth] jje see, c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush i 781 In the somer do thy cure Vppon 
Swteratrioun to ouerwhelue Hit vpsodoun. 

2 fig To overthrow, bring to ruin. (Cf Over- 
whelm «/. 3 ) 

<7x420 Pallad on Hash i x6i (Colch MS) For harme 
and siryfFe of that upon thi self May ryse, ye and per- 
chaunce the over whelve {Fttsw MS ouer thee wheluej 
a 16x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 128 A Burthen able 
to sink The hugest Carrak , yea, those hallowed Twelve, 
Spain's great Apostles, even to over-whelve 

t OverwMTl, Obs, [Over- 6 ] To 

whirl or hurl over. 

X577-87 Holinsheo Chrou II. 26/2 Their ship was 
dasht against the rocks, and all the passengers over- 
whirled in the sea 1501 Svl\ ester Dh Baifas i 111 1094 
His wandering Vessel!, reeling to and fro, On th’ irefull 
Ocean With sudden Tempest is not over-whurl’d 
Overwhisper see Over- 9 
+ Overwie'ld, V Obs, Also 6 -weld. [Over- 
2.] irans To gain the mastery over, overcome, 
subdue So f Overwie Iding 2)bl sb, 

1592 WYRLEY> 4 r;«mV, Ld, Chandosxdh No fretting time 
sbaU yet decay my name. Thou strengthles art bright glory 
to oreweild. 1597 Beard Theatre Gods ^udgein (1612) 
266 The pacifying of Spaine, and the ouerwelduig of the 
commotions that were therein. 

to ver-wi*lled,^ Obs, [Over- 28 d] Having 
an excessively stiong will ; imperious. 

1650 B Discolltmtmifm xj Over-wiU’d Men, who .. will 
spurgall all possibilities to the Bones 

O’ver-wi'lliilg, a [Over- 38 ] Exceedingly 
willing, too willing. So 0*ver-wilUngly adv. 

<2x600 Hooker Eccl Pol, vii xvi § 6 Their malicious 
accusations he over-wtllingly hearkened unto 1701 Cibber 
Love -makes Man v. 11, Lon, Nay, if you are so over- 
willing Car Speak, and I obey you x 86 x L L Noble 
Tcebefgs 205 We whiled away, not overwillmgly, the best 
part of two hours 

Overwi'n, v Obs, exc. dtal. [OE ofer-- 
wimian^ f. ofer- Over- s + Win . cf. OHG nbar- 
MDu. and Du. overwhinm to conquer ] 

1 irans. To overcome, conquer, vanquish 
<^893 K Alfred Oros i 11 § x He Ninus Soroastrem 
Bactnana cyning . oferwann & ofsioh ^xooo ./Elituc 
Horn II 544 Se oe his mod s^wylt is betera Sonne se Se 
burh oferwinS a 1300 £ E, Psalter cs\\\ [cix ] 3 Vra-gafe 
bai me witerli, And ouerwonnen me selwilli CX440 York 
My si, xxxii. 104 Whatl wenys j>a-t voodewarlowe ouere- 
wyn vs Jms lightly? 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras xi. 40 And 
the fourth came, and ouerwanne all the beastes that were 

g ast. 1x1568 — Gluntly Ps 4* Spir» Songs'N\s& (Parker 
oc ) II. 563 There was no man that coulde overwynne The 
power of death, nor his myght 1876 Whitby Gloss, s v , 
‘Will he owerwin, think you? ' gain his point in the mattei. 

t 2 . To gam (one) over; to persuade [Over-ii ] 
X65A Whitlock Zootomia 324 Seconding it with an over- 
winning them to Pacification. 

Hence t Ov©rwi*naer, conqueror, overcomer. 
rS35 Coverdale I xv, 29 The ouerwynner in Israel 
also shal not lye. 

Over- wind ( 5 o vsiwsrnd), v, [Over- 26] 
irans To wind too tight, as in tuning a musical 
instrument, to\viud(awalch, or other mechanism) 
beyond the stop or point at which it is fully wound 
up; to wind too far; in Mining, to wind (the 
rope or chain bearing the cage) above its proper 
place so that the cage is drawn over the drum 
x68a Dryden Dh of Guise nr. 1, Love to his tune my 
larung heart would bring, But reason over-winds and cracks 
the string. 1717 Entertainer No xq. xaB Like a Watch 
over-wound he strains his Voice. x8x6 L Hunt Rmitm m. 
S2Q His wearied pulse felt over-wound 1883 Gresley Gloss, 
Coal Mining, Overwind, to draw a cage or bowk up into 
the headstocks . ,x 

Hence Over-wound (-wound), emm. Over- 
wxmded ppl a, , O verwi ndmg vbl sb , also 
attrib. Overwinding check (see quot, 1884). Also 


jrwlnder. 

;8 Morris GeBay Tesie-Notre Poems 14S So piercing 
0 That joy IS, that it marchethnigh to sorrow. For ever, 
an overwinded harp 1884 Knight Did Mech, Suppl , 
y.windmgCkeck, a device to cast loose a cage from the 
t when a certain height is attained, to avoid accident by 


carrying the cage over the drum Jbid , In the over winder 
chedc at the Justice mine on the Comstock.. the cage moves 
a lever and half the steam is shut ofif at the engine 1896 
Westm Gae 20 Feb 5/1 Eight miners have been killed 
through the overwinding of a cage at the West Leigh 
Colliery Lancashire 

Overwi ng*, v. [Over- 22, 12.] 

1 1 . irans. To extend the wing of an army be- 
yond that of (the adversary), to outflank Obs 
1623 Bingham Xenophon xp He wound and turned his 
battml to the left hand^ to the intent to ouerwing and encom 
posse in his aduersaries. X654-66 Earl Om&KY Parthen 
(1676) 691 The Enemy did much over-wing us, 1670 hliLTON 
Hist Eng iL Wks (1851) 60 Suetonius, had chos’n a 
place narrow, and not to be overwing’d, on his rear a Wood 
2 To pass on the wing, fly over {poet ) 

1818 Keats Endyimon ii 816 My happy love will over- 
wing all bounds ] 

Over-wi'nter, 2^. [Over- 17, 34. In OE ; 
with which however the mod. use has no historical 
connexion, but is app. after Norw. and Da over’- 
vintra, Sw. ojvervintra, so Du, ovai'vnnteren 
(Kilian), (jtx,nbei'wtnie7n to winter, L. hiemdre^ 
fl intr To get over or through the wmter {OM) 
a 1000 iELFRic Colloquy m Wright Voc 9 Nan. eower nele 
oferwintran \}nemare'\ buton minou cr®fte 

2 In mod use To pass the winter, to winter 
(in high latitudes) 

1^5 tr. Lei from Nansen (17 July 1893) m Daily News 
10 July 6/4 In that case we shall have to overwinter some- 
where on the North Asian coast 1900 Westm Gaz, 10 Sept 
6/3 Southern Cross Fjord is another place where an ice- 
vessel might over-winter with a scientific party, 
Over-Winter, a : see Over- 32. 

Over-wipe, v, see Over- 8. 

0 *ver-wi*se (-wwz), a [Over- 28, cf MHG. 

tiberv}tse'\ Too wise, exceedingly or affectedly 
wise. Not over-wise, rather deficient in wisdom 

[153s Coverdale Eccl vii. i6 Be thou nether to ngbtuous 
ner ouer wyse.] 1588 A King tr Canisim* Caiech 54 Gif 
we be nocht oueiwyse m our awin conceit ax6xx Beaum 
& II Phitasier iv iii, Fear it not, their overwise heads 
will think It but a trick 17x1 Addison i^peci No 170 ^ 11 
Who are so wonderfully subtle and over- wise in their Con- 
ceptions 1864 Tennyson Grandmother 3 And Willy’s 
wife has wntten she never was over-wise, Never the wife 
for Willy he wouldn't take my advice. 

Hence Over-wlsely adv ^ too wisely; 0'ver~ 
wiseness, O'ver-wl sdosn, the condition, fact, 
or affectation of being overwise 
1596 Raleigh Farewell vui, Tell Wisdome she entangles 
Herself m ouer-wiseness 1642 Manning Senn xxiv (1848) 
1 3S7 They that slight the piophecies of Christ, and they 
that over-wisely expound them, alike fall into the same snai e. 
1B45 J H Newman Ess Developm 87 Both ‘!acrcd and 
mofaiie wiiteis witness that overwisdom is folly 1865 
Kingsley Heiew vii, Behaving, alas for herl not over 
wis^ or well 

+ Overwi’t, Ohs, [Over- a i.] irans To 
overreach or get the better of by craft or acuteness , 
to outwit 

X647 Clarendon Hist, Reh iv § 48 Some . disdaining to 
be overwitted by them [the Scots] resolved to do the same 
things with them 1671 Baxter Power of Mag 4 Church 
P I 8 The Popes Agents are commonly bred up in Learning, 
and so are made able to over-wit the Laity a 1^5 Swift 
A-nsnv, Pauhts 60 Yet well they merit to be pitied. By chen ts 
always overwitted 

to ver-witted, a. Obs, rare [Over- 28 d.] 
Over-furuished with wit or sense ; too acute. 

/X1726 Blackall Wks''ix72s) I, 333 This poor Man may 
(if be IS not over-witted) be apt to think that surely this 
blustering Hector is not one of the Sons of Adam 
Over- womanized, -worsted : see Over- 28 
O*yerW0rd,J^ Chiefly .Sf. Also owerword 
[Over- 20,] A woid or phrase repeated again 
and agaui , esp the burden or refrain ot a song. 
(Cf. Overcome sb. 2.) 

xjsoo-ao Dunbar Poems Iviii 4 Ay is the ouir word of the 
geist, Giff thame the pelffe to pairt amang tbame. 1585 
James I Ess, Poesie (Arb ) 69 Gif 3e lyke to put ane ower- 
word till ony of tbame, as making the last lyne of the first 
verse to be the last lyne*of euene vther verse in that ballat. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t Misc, (1733) II 120 Ay the o'erword of 
the fray Was ever,alakemy auld goodman. 1786 Burns Lines 
Written at Loudon Manse 7 And aye the o'erword 0' the 
spring, Was Irvine's bairns are bonie a'. 1870 Morris 

Earthly Par II in, 126 Muttering as o’eiword to the tune, 
East of the Sun, West of the Moon. 189s Crockett Men 
of Moss Hags xui 96 This w.'is a favourite overword of iny 
luother’b that suffering was the Christian’s golden garment. 
4 O ver-werd, v Obs, nonce-wd [Over- 23 J 
lefl To express oneself too wordily 
<»x656 Hales Gold, Rem (1673) 229 Hescnbini: a small fly, 
[he] extremely over-worded, and over-spake himself in his 
expression of it, as if he had spoken of the Nemean Lion 

Overwork (see below), sb, [OE. o/erweorc, f. 
ofer, Over- i : cf Du. overivork in sense 2 ] 

I. (^u’voiwwk). 1 1 , A woik placed or raised 
over something, a superstructure; spec, in OE. a 
sepulchral monument. Obs, [Over- i.] 

[c 1000 .ffiLPRic Horn II 404 Wa eow hiwerum, ^50 sind 
xelice xeinettum ofer-xeweoicum ] cxooo Aldhehn Gloss 
(NapieiO 3501 Sarcofagi, i tumba, [gloss] oferweorces. c xaoo 
Ormin 103s, & t©r oferr J>att arrke wass An oferrwerrc wel 
timmbredd, patt wass Propitiatonumm O Latin spaache 
nemmnedd Ibid, X046, & tar uppo patt oferrwerrc pejj 
haffdenn hccness metedd Off Cherubyn, 

2 . Extra woik, work beyond the regular or 
stipulated amount. [Over- 19 ] 

48 
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i8s8 SiMMOMDS Diet TradCi Over-iwie^ Over^wor^, extra 
labour done beyond the regular fixed houis of business 

1883 St Javtes's Cioz, 23 Sept. tCassell), The injustice and 
mischief of the exaction of overwork 

II, (Ja-v9iwi5ak). 3 Excessive work, work 
beyond one^s capacity or strength [OvEB- 29 b ] 
1818 J W.CROKERxnC ^«jtf£^j(i884)SDec., Mycoinrf^nt 
IS an uneasiness; m the heiul from overwork. 1800 Mrs. 
CARLytE Lett. Ill 36 A sleepless, excited condition through 
prolonged over-work 1874 Ruskin Inclusus (rSSy) 

12, I am a little oppressed just now with overwork 
Overwork (dUvstwi/jk, Ju vaj-), V, Pa t and 
pple. -wrought, -worked [OE of envici catty 
f OvEE- S , cL 3Dn. overwtrhen. See also below.] 

I 1 , traits. To woik all over, to figure or deco- 
rate the surface of. (Only in pa pple^ [Over- 8.] 

a xooo Sat. ^ Sat. (Kemble) 150 Sy fram oftrum to 'Sam 
midle mid l&y giilliscan seolfre oferworht 1579 Dee Dtaty 
(Camden) 6 My dream of being naked, and my sicyn all 
overwrought with worke like some kind of tuft mockado, 
with crosses blew and red. 1638 Sm T, Browne Hydriot 
18 Long brass plates overwrought like the handles of neat 
implements 1711 Pope Teittp Fame 120 Of Gothic struc- 
ture was the Northern side, Oerwrought with ornaments of 
barb’rous pride. 1836 S Rogers Inscfipt in Crtiuea 4 
This cistern of white stone, Arched, and overwrought with 
many a sacred verse. 

fa. To work Upon successfully, to influence, 
gain over to a certain course Ohs. [Over- ii ] 
1593 Nashe Chrisfs T Ded 2 The cunning courtship of 
faire words, can neuer ouer-worke mee to cast away honor 
on anie, 1634 Sanderson Serm II 292 In that, he is over- 
wrought by craft, in this, over born by might. 1661 Sir 
H. Vands Pohltcs 14 These I over-wrought, won, and made 
mine own. 

II. 3 trms. To cause to work too hard ; to 
impose too much work on ; to work (a man, horse, 
etc ) beyond liis capacity or strength; to weaiy or 
exhaust with work. [Over- ajf, 21.] 

1S30 Faisgr. 630/1 Whan I overworke myselfe I am the 
werier two dayes after 1374 Hellowes Guenam's Fam. 
Ep (1577) 143 Seeing my maister so continually to chide 
me, so to ouerworke me, and so cruelly to deale with me 
x666 Pepys Dtcay 13 Dec., I perceive my ovenvorking 
my eyes by cindlelight do hurt them. 1723 De Foe Voy 
round World (1840) 103 To keep our men fully employed . 
and yet not to ovenvoik them, 1870 Daily News 8 Dec , 
To overwork and starve the horses confided to them 

b To fill too full with work 
1876 Longf Terrace of Aigalades ui, My da^ with toil 
aie overwrought. 1880 McCarthy IV Ixii 374 

His life bad been overwrought in every way. 

c tnfr. To work to excess, work too much. 

1894 0 . W. Holmes m Daily News 10 Oct 6/4 For a man 
who has all his life been overworking, I can at eighty-five 
but be sincerely thankful for my many mercies. 

4 To woik too much upon, spend too much 
work on (a book, speech, etc ) ; to elaborate to 
excess (Only in pa. pph ) [Ovsa- 27,] 

X638 Rouse Umv (1702) Pref, That such Christians 
may abound, is the end of this Woik, which for ought 
1 know hath not been over-wrought. 1683 Soamb & Drydcn 
tr. Boiteau's Art Poetiy i. 4 Sometimes an Author, fond of 
his own Thought, Puisues his Object till it’s over-wrought. 

1884 Daily News 1 Apr. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone’s speech was 
not overwrought, it was not a sentence too long 

5 . iransf. andy^* To work into a state of excite- 
ment or confusion, to stir up 01 excite excessively 
1643 Milton Colasi Wks (1851) 368 By overworking the 
settl’d mudd of his fancy, to miike him drunk, and disgorge 
his vileness the more openly x8i6 Byron Ch Har m 
vu, Till my brain became, In its own eddy boiling and o’er- 
wrought, A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame. X853 
Tennyson Maud n 1 viu, Strange, that the mind, when 
fraught With a passion so intense should, by being so 
overwrought, Suddenly strike on a sharper sease For a ^nell, 
or a flower, little things Which else would have been pjft by 

Hence Overworked (-wiJukt) ppl irorked 
too hard or to excess, worked beyond one’s 
strength; Overworking vbl sh, working or 
being worked too hard ; Overwo rking ppl a. 

1833 J Macl. Campbell in Man. (1877) I iv 107 As to 
the overworking of mind I have been myself sensible of it 
Ilnd.y The demand which dear hir Erskine’s ovenvoikmg 
mind makes on others 1849 H Crawford Time's Pee) less 
Gem 3d The triumph of the over-working system 1850 
Longf. in Li/e (1891) II 384 Agassix has got run down with 
overworking 1864 Social Sci Rev 4 Time was when the 
very phrase overworked men would nave been considered 
foohsh and out of the question 1865 PuHte Opinion 4 Feb 
112 The overworking of the service we believe to be the 
chief cause of the late accidents 

O^ver-woTkingc, sb. [f Over- 19 + Work- 
ing vhl. sh.] Working beyond or m excess of a 
specified amount ; pi in Coal-trade • see quots. 

xfex Greenwell Coal trade Terms Northnmh ^ Durh 
62 Colliery rent consists of a fixed or certain rent, in con- 
sideration of which a certain quantity of coals is allowed to 
he annually woiked and vended Excess above the certain 
quantity IS called ‘over-workings ’ xB^Northumbld. Gloss , 
OverviOf&ingSy the excess beyond the quantity of coal fixed 
as the standard to be annually woiked from a royalty. 

Overworld . see Over- i d 
Overworn, (duvoiwpm, shifting sfress)^ ppl. a. 
[f. Over- 21, 17 + Worn ppl. a ; or pa. pple. of 
OVERWEAB ».] 

1. Miich worn, the worse for wear; that has lost 
its onginal freshness ; shabby, threadbare; faded 
1565 Wills ^ /«» N C. (Surtees 1835) 221 Oneoverworne 
fether bed w* a good boster x\ X594 Shaks. Rich. Illy 1 1. 
8x The lealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe, . Are mighty 


Gossips m our Monarchy 1609 Holland Amm. Mar cell 
400 Come there once over their head a coat of some over- 
woi lie colour, it never goes off nor is changed. 1631 W eever 
Ane Fun Mon, 49 A beaten out pulpit cushion, an ore- 
wotne Communion cloth, 1657 W Coles Adam in Eden 
cxxviii, The first of the Vipers grasses hath long broad leaves 
of an overworn green colour 18x7 Coleridge Btog. Lit 
157 Alas I even our prose writings trick themselves out in 
the soiled and over worn finery of the meretricious muse 
a 1825 Forby Foe B Anglia s v , Apparel worn as long as 
IS thought fit, thrown aside, and given to servants, or the 
poor, IS called ‘ overworn clothes’. 

t b* fig Spoilt by loo much use ; stale Ohs 

1579 Lyly Bnphues (Arb.) 44 Yon shal assoone catch a 
Hare with a taber as you sbal perswade youth with your 
aged and oueiwom eloquence i6ox Shaks Twel iV iii 1 
66 Who you are, and what you would are out of my welkin, 
1 might say Element, but the woid is ouer-worne 
f 2 . Grown out of use or currency, obsolete. Obs. 
X58X Savile Tacitus Hist i ix (1622) 32 Iheysware, To 
the Senate and people of Rome, a stile long ago ouerworne 
1603 Yiinou.r& hist Twr/kf (1638) 123 To defend the ouer- 
worne right that his father and grandfather had vnto that 
lost kingdome. 1610 Holland Camden’s But i. 314 Rude 
verses in an old and ouerworne character 
3 Worn out, exhausted, spent (with age, toil, etc ) 
1592 Greene Vpsi. Courtier in Harl Mtse (Malh ) 11 247, 
I espied, a far off, a certaine kind of an ouerworne gentle- 
man, attired in veluet and sattyn 1592 Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad 
13s O’erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold x6xx SpEro 
Theai, Gt Brit xxiu (1614} 43/r The Romans whose over- 
worne empire ending in Britaine, the Saxons by strong hand 
attained this province. 1650 EarlMonm tr Senault' s Man 
bee Guilty 390 This overworn mother shall be freed from 
her caie of nourishing man 
4 . Spent in time ; passed away. 

X592 Shaics Ven ^ Ad 866 Musing the morning is so 
much o’erworn, And yet she hears no tidings of her love 
x8so Tennyson In Mem 1, Behold the man that loved and 
lost, But all he was is overworn. 

Over-worry to Overwound see Over-. 
Overwound ^waumd), pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
Overwind v Over- wove, -en, pa. t and pa. 
pple of OVEEWEAVB V. 

OveirpTTap (d^uvuine p), v. [Over- 8.] trans 
To wrap over or round; to fold over, bind up, 
envelop Also^. 

1816 Kirby & Sp Enionwl (184^ I 303 Overwrapping 
each other like the tiles of a house x88o L Wallace Ben- 
//«r vni IX 530 Priests m their plain whitegarmentsover- 
wiapped by abnets of many folds 1887 '&m\rsmQParleyingSy 
F Fnrini ix, Ignorance overwraps nis moral sense 

Over- wrestle, -wroth, sec Over- 
Overwrite (^avajroi t, du voj-), v [Over- 8, 
I, 27, 23, 20] 

I. 1 a. trails. To write (something) over other 
writing, as a palimpsest, h. To write over (a 
surface), to cover with wnting. 

x6^ Lister ^oum Parts loS Tins [MS of St Matthew) 
was cut to pieces and another Book overwritten in a small 
Modern Greek Hand, about 150 years ago 1820 Byron To 
Murray 23 Apr , They have overwiitten all the city walls 
with * Up with the republic ' ’ 1856 Mrs Browning Anr 
Leigh V. jsig The Elzevirs Have fly-leaves overwritten by 
his hand 

' 1*2 To write over or above; to superscribe, 
entitle Ohs 

X76X Sterne TV Shandy lY. i. This [tale] .. is over- 
wntten ‘The Intricacies of Diego and Julia’ 

3 To write over again, re-wiite. 

X874 Nicholson m New Shaks Soc Tram 123 When 
overwriting plays, he left or worked m words and phrases 
that he found m the original 
II 4 a intr To write too much; b refi 
To injure or exhaust oneself by excessive writing , 
c tram To write too much about (a subject) 

1837 Edin. Rev, LXIV. 312 Paul de Kock never over- 
writes 1883 Pall Mall G. 8 Nov , It is a pity that the 
puphshers induce so many young authors of piomise to ovei- 
write themselves 1893 Aihenstmt 3 Aug. 160/3 Golf ib 
over-written as well as over played now 

OverwTOUglit (cTu vanpt),/// a. [pa. pple 
of Overwork d • Overworked ] 

1 , a. Worked to excess, exhausted by overwork 
b Worked up to too high a pitch ; over-excited. 

1670 G H Hist Cardinals! ii 51 This poor ovei- wrought 
creature comes in. 1825 LvnoN Falkland 12 Even the 
most overwrought excitation can bring neither novelty nor 
zest x886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar n xtii, Not one 
moan of an overwrought heart escaped him 

2. Elaboiated to excess ; over-laboured. 

X839 1 Taylor Am Chi I iv 404 One cannot read these 
overwrought passages 

tOverwry-, V. Obs. [OE. ofei-wrlon (•- 
-wrihan) see Over- 8 and Wry trans To 
cover over; to overspiead, conceal, clothe 
c 823 Fesp Psalter xxxifi] 5 Unrehtwisnisse mine ic ne 
oferwrah [L operm]. Ibid ciii[i] 9 Ne bio6 forcerde ofer- 
wrean eorUan cxooo Ags Gosp Matt, vi 29 IlurSon 
Salomon on eailum hys wiildre naes ofer-wrigen swa swa an 
of oyson, c 1320 Cast Love 716 pe bridde heu3 an ouemast 
Ouer-write]) aU e 1420 Pallad, on Jnusb. iv 2fo And sroale 
yf seedis be, sprynge hem m lond, And ouerwne hem after 
with a rake, 

Overye, obs. form of Overhie. 
tOver-yea*r, v Obs. [Over- 34.] trans. 
To keep over the year or over years , to load with 
years, superannuate, make old. Hence Over- 
yea'red ppl. a. dial.^ kept over the year, or from 
the preceding year. 


1S74 Hpllowcs Ciieuara's Fam* Bp (i577) S® The letters 
that you haue to sende, and the daughieis that you haue to 
marrie, care ye not to leaue them farre ouer yeaied for in 
our countiie they do not oucr yeare other things than their 
bacon, which they will eate, and their itoie wine which they 
will drinke x6oo Fairfax Tasso n xiv, Among them 
dwelt A niaide, whose fruit was ripe, not oueryeared 1613 
Tomicts Albumasar iv xiii in Hazl Dodsley XI 401 O, 
what a business These hands must have when you have 
married me, To pick out sentences that over-year you ! 1883 
Cheltenham Exetm. 19 Sept. Suppl 1/3, 200 over-yeared 
ewes 6cx; a head 

t Overy6ar, G.i [Over- 32.] That has 
lasted ovei some years, superannuated, antiquated 
2383 James I Ess Poesie (Aib) 37 No more into those 
oweryere lies dely te, My freinds, cast of that insolent archer 
qiwte. 

Over-year, adv. {a 2 ) dial. [Over- 31, 32,] 
a adv. phr Over the year, till next year. b. adj. 
Kept over the year or till next year 
X790 Grose Pravtne. Gloss (ed 2) Suppl. s. v., Bullocks 
kept to be fatted the next winter, are said to be kept over- 
year, and are termed over .year bullocks X813 Batchelor 
Agi ic S07 (E D D ) Those who choose to give it [dung] 
lepeated turnings, and keep what is called over year muck. 
1877 Holderness Gloss , Ower-year, till next year or season ; 
I e. over the current year ‘Ah ’ll keep that pig ower-year 
Overyede, -yode, obs, pa t. of Overqo. 
t Overyo !ke, v- Obs. In 6 -yook. [Over- 
I ] trans. To put a yoke upon, to subjugate 
1343 Brinklow Compi 4 Whan so euer any persons be 
greuyd, oppressyd, or ouer yockyd Ibid 62 The coinynaltye 
IS so oppre!>sed and oueryocked by wicked lawes, cruel 
tyrannes. 

Over-yoxmg : see Over- 28. 

Ovev-zeal (^uvojzfl). [Over- 29 d,] Too 
gieat zeal ; excess of zeal 
X747 Mem, Nutrebian Cri. I 92 An over-zeal to serve his 
friend 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1 (1B72) 36 Kin^ Olaf has 
been harshly blamed for his over-zeal in introducing Chi isti- 
amty. 1886 P Robinson Valley Teet Trees has 

never been accused of any excessive over-zeal for work. 

So 1 0 vex-zealed a. Obs [Over- 28], loo much 
influenced by zeal, ‘ ruled by too mnch zeal’ (T.). 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv xxvi (1647) 214 Thus was this 
good Kings judgement overzealed. 

Over-zealous (^awoizebs), a [Oyer- 28] 
Too zealous ; actuated by too much zeal 
a 163s Naunton Fragm, Reg (Arb ) 23 They two were 
evei of the Kings Religion, and over-realous piofessois 
rtiyoa Burkitt On N. T John xviii 28 When persons aie 
over zealous for ceremonial observations, they are often- 
times too remiss with reference tp moral duties. z86o 
Proudd Hist, Eng V xxiv. 33 The overzealous curates 
were committed to the Tower 
So Ovex-zea lously adv.y O’verzeaTousuess. 
1667 Lond Gaz, No. 129/3 The Bishop is remembred to 
have over-zealously pursued the French interest Z849 H 
Mayo Trtdhs tn Pop Superstit 11 41 Cases in which the 
anxiety of fnends or the overzealousness of a coroner is liable 
to lead to premature anatomization 

Ovese, obs, form of Eaves. 
tOvet. Obs exc, dial, (pvest) lO'E..obet,ofetj 
a Com. WGer word = OHG oba^ (MHG. obe^y 
Ger obst), OLG , MLG ovet (MDu., Du oofi) ; 
ultenor relations uncertain.] Frmt , m mod 
dial, ‘the mast and acorns of the oak’ (E.D.D,), 
a 700 Epinal Gloss (O E T ) 421 Fraga^ obet {.MS obtt, 
Erf obea] ^725 Corpus Gl 919 Fraga^ obet. a xooo 
Cwdmofts Gen, 655 Adam frea mm, kis ofet 15 swa swete 
a 1000 0 E Glosses m Wr-Wuleker 244/8 Frugesffn- 
mentUy ofet, waestm. eiooo Hllfrtc’s Voc ibid 148/34 
Zegumen, ofet 1340 Ayenb 262 Y-blissed kou me wymmen, 
and y blissed ouet of k»ie wombe. z866 Blackmorp 
Cradock Nowell xxxi. (1883) 176 The hogs skittered home 
from the ovest 

Ovi- 1, combining form of L ovum egg 
Ovi- 2, combining form of L. ovts sheep 
t O'viary. Obs. rare"^^ [ad L ovidria flock 
of sheep, f ovts sheep ] A flock of sheep. 

1623 CocKEBAM, Ouianey a flock of sheep 1636 in Blount 
Ovilboviuo (^vib^u vDin), a. and sb Zool [ad. 
mod.L. Ovibovins fern, pi., f. Ovibos the musk-ox 
(the typical and only extant genus), f, ovts sheep + 
hds OX.J a. adj Belonging to the subfamily Ovt’- 
bovinse of the family Bovtdse, having characters 
intermediate between those of sheep and oxen b. 
sb An animal of this subfamily , a musk-ox 
Ovicapsule (wikm psi«l). Anat. and Zool. 
[f. Ovi- + Capsule . so in mod.F ] A capsule 
or sac containing an ovum {e,g a Graafian follicle) 
or a number of ova [e g. the egg-case of various 
fishes); an egg-case, an ovisac. Hence Ovi- 
oa psular a , pertaining to an ovicapsule. 

1833 m Dunclison Med. Lex 1839 Todd Cycl Anal V 
106V1 Those ova which have left tlie ovicapsule 1877 
Huxiey Anat Inv. Amm vii 442 But in the larger oia 
which succeed these, the cells of the 0 \acap' 5 ule rapidly 
enlarge The indiflerent tissue gives rise not only 

to ova and ovicapsular epithelium, but to brge vitelli- 
genous cells 

Ovicell (^’visel). Biol [f. Ovi-i + Cell, or 
ad. inod.L, <ytncellaf\ 

1 . A receptacle for the ova in certain Polyzoa ; 
also called oocpi or otectum 

Rolleston Anintt Life 71 Broad-leafed Homwradc 
Ihe ovicell, a sort of marsupial pouch, is inconspicuous 
in this species. 2877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Amm* vui. 458 
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They sometimes undergo the first stages of their develop- 
ment tn dilatations of the w-all of the body, teimed ovicells 

2 . A cell which when impregnated develops into 
a new individual , an egg-cell j a germ-cell ; an 
ovum or ovule. 

1875 Huxlev & Martin Biol (1877) 47 The first 

pioduct of the germination of the impregnated ovicell is a 
h> pha-hke body, from which the young Chara is developed. 
j8ga Sjfii S L , Ovicell^ the one-celled Mamroalian ovum 

Hence Ovice llulax pertaining to an ovicelL 

1890 Did 

Ovicide Visaid). humorous [f Ovi- 2 + 
-CIDB 2 ] The killing of a sheep, sheep-slaughter. 
So 0 vicidal a , sheep-killmg. 

a 184s Barham htgol Leg , Jerry Jarvis (1882) 409 There 
it [the wig] lay— the little sinister-looking tail impudently 
perked up Larceny and Ovicide shone in every hair of it ♦ 
1847-9 Sir J Stephen Bed Btog (1850) I 144 An ovicidal 
wolf rebuked by this ecclesiastical Orpheus for his carni- 
vorous deeds. x88o Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 The mutton- 
bones which tell of unauthorised ovicide X883 Stewart 
Nether LocheU/er jAv 285 His ovicidal tendencies 

Ovi’CUlar, a. rare, [f med. or mod.L. ovicuU 
um (dim. of Svimi egg) + -ar ] Of the shape or 
nature of an egg. 

1774 J. Bryant II. 352 , 1 invoke Protogonos, who 

wandeied inclosed m an ovicular machine x8x6 G S. 
Fader Ong Pagan Idol, II 252 The tempest-tossed egg or 
ovicular arkite machine 

Ovixulated, a. Arch [f. med or mod.L 
dviculum (see prec ), in Arch sometimes = OvoLO ] 
Adorned with egg-shaped ornaments. 

1789 Smyth AldrtcBs AreJut (1818) go It is termed ovicu- 
lated, because artists imagine the sculpture to represent eggs. 

Ovicyst (onvisist). ZooL [irreg. f, Ovi-l-f- 
Cyst j cf. OooYST ] A receptacle in which the 
ova are hatched in some ascidians. Hence Ovl- 


cystic a , pertaining to an ovicyst 

1877 Huxley Anai, Inv A mm x. 622 Tlie incubatory 
pouch maybe tenned the ovicyst, 1890 Cent Did , Ovicystic, 

Ovidian (t7vi*dian), a, [See -iab.] Belonging 
to or characteiistic of the Latin poet Ovid (Publius 
Ovidius Naso, B.o. 43-A.D. 17), or his poetry. 

16x7 Moryson Itm 1 1J3 It hath no light, but hke twi- 
light, or the Ouidian light which is m thicke woods 17x3 
Addison Guardian No 122 p 4 They had no relish for any 
composition not in the Ovidian manner, 1809 Malkin 
GilBlasvj vii Pio, I earned an Ovidian letter fiom my 
master to Euphrasia. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp Reo, 
June I It recalls the Ovidian account of chaos. 

Oviducal (^r vidix2kal), a Altai, and Zoo/, 
[irreg. f. Ovi- 1 + L. dzlc^re to lead : after oviduct ] 
Serving to convey the ova or eggs from the ovary ; 
of the nature of an oviduct. 

*839-47 Todd Qycf Anal III loio/i The lining membrane 
of the oviducal canal 1877 Huxley Anat Inv Anwt x 
622 A single uterine sac, the outer or oviducal half of which 
applies Itself to the wall of the ovicyst 

So Ovidnoent (pa vidirlsent), a [L, ducetti-emf 
pr. pple. of diic^re to lead.] prec. 

x^o in Cent Did. 

Oviduct (da’vid»kt). Ancd. and ZooL [ad 
fned, or mod. anat. L. oviductus — ovt ductus, 
Duot or channel of the egg.] The duct or canal 
forming a passage for the ova or eggs from the 
ovary, esp. in oviparous animals, as birds; less 
commonly used of the corresponding structure in 
mammals (Fallopian tube, uterus, and vagina), or 
of its upper portion (Fallopian tube) alone. 

[167a Phil Trans VII. 4052 The extiemity of the Ovi- 
ducLus or Egg-channel ends in a membranous ppansion m 
Birds 1706 Phillips, Omdudns (in Anat), the Egg- 
passages, the same as Puhm Ballopianaey 1737 F Birch 
Hid Roy Soc III 498 Its [the torpedo's] ovarium is near 
the liver and double oviduct and womb, wherein the young 
ones swim free 1788 Jenncr in Phil TVwwa’. LXXVIU 
232 The membranes which had discharged yolks into the 
oviduct iSsxHS Woodward Mollnsca Ap Vivip^ous repro- 
duction happens in a few gastropods, through the retention 
of the eggs in the oviduct. 

Hence Oviduotal a,, pertaining to or of ^Uie 
natiue of an oviduct, oviducal. 

i860 N Syd, Soc, Year-Bk Med 117 On the Anuiferous 
and Oviductal Systems in the Lamellibranchiate Mollusg 

Oviferous (t^vi feras), a, Anat and ZooL [f. 
Ovi-l + -FEBOUS.] Producing, carrying, or con- 
veying ova or eggs ; egg-beanng ; applied esp to 
special receptacles in which the ova of some crusta- 
ceans are earned. 

1828 Stark Blem Nat Hist II 189 Anthosoma, , ex- 
tremity of the abdomen with two oviferous cylindncm and 
elongated tubes 1836-9 Todd Cycl Anat 11, 408/2 In the 
oviferous classes. >844 Good&ir vaProc Berw,Nai Lino 
II 114 The oviferous 1 cm are very strong 1880 GUnther 
Fishes iSQ In Rhodeus the oviduct is periodically prolonged 
into long oviferous tube, by means of which the female 
deposits her ova. _ . 

Oviform (du'vifjfim), a,t- [f Ovi -1 + -fobm: 
cf, mod.L, Smform-ts, F om^nne (Littre),] Having 
the form of an egg , egg-shaped, 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth i v. 65 This notion of the Mun- 
dane Egg, or that the World was Oviform, hathbeen the sence 
and Language of all Antiquity. X7<^ W Hewson m Plid 
Trans LIX. 2x2 ITiat in the human subject each lacteal 
forms an ampullula or oviform vesicle. x8i6 G S Faber 
Ortg Pagan Idol III x86 A large orbicular or oviform 
stone. *879 J. J. Young Ceram Art 179 A set of three 
small oviform vases. 


+ b Consisting of small particles like eggs or 
the roe of fishes, as ovtfonii hmesfone — Oolite 
1799 Kirwan Geol Ess 11 254 Oviform Limestone This 
is not common , the balls or globules have for the most part 
a gram of sand in the middle. 18x6 W Smith Strata Ident 
29 Freestone, calcareous, soft, oviform, 

O'Vitorm, a .2 rare, [f. Ovi- 2 + -poem ] Of 
the form of a sheep, or (quot 1900) of that proper 
to the sheep 

1890 in Cent Did xgoo Proc, Zool Soc 155 Its [lodus 
sptgeht\ form in the same species may be either ‘ nisiform ' 
or ‘oviform* 

Ovigenous (iJvi’dsFnas), rr Anat. [f Ovi-l-f- 
-genous ttdeen m sense ‘ produemg* : cf. -gek i ] 
Producing ova or eggs. 

X892 Syd Soc Lex , Ovi^nous layer, the penpheral por- 
tion of the ovary in which the ova are produced 

Ovigexrm (p^ vijd^^ojm) Szot [f. Ovi- 1 + Gebm ] 
A female germ ; an (unfertihzed) ovum 
x8sx Darwin Monogr. Ctrripedia I 58 These closely 
resembled, in general appearance and size, the ovigerms, 
with their {germinal vesicles and spots x 88 i Mivart Cat 
251 The mcipient ovum— or ovigerm. 

Ovigerous (^vid^^os), a. Anat. and Zool 
[f Ovi - 1 + -GEROUS ] Bearing or carryzng eggs, 
Ovigerous fraemm . see quot. 1859 
1833-6 Todd Cyc/ Anai I 36/2 A long filamentary organ, 
ovigerous, nses from the root of the central mass 1832 
Dana Crust ii 809 The ovigerous females are readily dis- 
tinguished 2839 Darwin SPec vi (1872) 148 Pedun- 
culated cimpedeshave two minute folds of skin, called by 
me the ovigerous frena, which serve, through the means of 
a sticky secretion, to retam the eggs until they are hatched. 
1 0 *vil. Obs rare^^. [ad. L. ovtle."} 

1674 Blount Glossogr, a sheep-coat, or sheep-fold. 

Ovixia'tiou. Med rare. [f. L ovm-tts (see 
next) after vaccination ] ‘ Inoculation with the 

lymph of sheep-pox * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x888 W. Williams Princ. Prod. Vet Med (ed. 5) 222 
Inoculation or ovination is recommended by very high 
authorities 

Ovine (^Rwoin), a (pb) [ad L ovin-us, f, 
avis sheep . see -ine l: cf. F. ovtne ] 

L Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or char- 
actenstic of, sheep or a sheep , in ZooL belonging 
to the Ovmae, a subfamily of Ruminants, com- 
prising the various kinds of sheep. 

x8a8 Webster, Ovtne, pei taming to sheep; consisting of 
sheep x863 Sat Rev 7 Oct 455/1 The ovine small-pox of 
last season 1874 Kelts Soc Press xxiv 375 ITiat most 
notable instinct of the ovine race to follow thoughtlessly. 

2 . Jig Resembling a sheep ; sheephke, sheepish. 
X83a Carlyle Mtsc (1857) HI 68 Ponder well these ovine 
proceedings. 1887 Daily Tel 2 May 3/r Scarcely, we think, 
should this amorous and ovine youth be Strephon 
B sb. A member of the Ovinae; a sheep. 

1890 in Cent Did 

t Ovi'parali u. Obs, [f. as Ovipaeous + -al ] 
ss Ovipaeous. 

x66oR Coke Justice Vtnd 39 All oviparal creatures more 
wisely distribute to their young ones, then the wisest Man 
can to Ms Children, 

OvipaiTity (^“vipee'riti). Zool, [f. L. ovipar^ 
tis (see next) + -ity.] The condition or character 
of being oviparous; in quot. 1858 loosely. Repro- 
duction by ova. 

1838 Lewes Sea'Side Stud 293 The production of Medusm 
being sometimes a process of budding, and sometimes a 
process of oviparity 1884 Aihenantm 25 Oct 533 The 
discovery by Mr Caldwell of the oviparity of the Mono- 
tremala wa<; considered sufficiently important to be tele 
graphed from Austialia to the British Association m Canada. 
Of^parOUS (tm paras'!, a. Zool, [f L. ovipar- 
us egg-laying (f. Ovi-i + -parus producing, laying, 
f. par^e to bring forth) 4 - -ODS. Cf. Y.ovipare (1713 
in Hatz -Barm.).] Producing ova or eggs ; applied 
to animals that produce young by means of eggs 
which are * laid * or expelled from the body of the 
parent and siTbsequently hatched. (Opp, to Vrvi- 
PAEOUS ; see also Ovo-vivipabous ) 

1646 SirT Browne Pseud, ^ 297 In creatures oviparous, 
as buds and fishes 1684 T, Burnet Th. Earth i 187 All 
sorts of creatures, whether oviparous or viviparous 1796 
Morse A met, Geag I. 217 The alligator is an oviparous 
animal They lay from one to two hundred eggs in a nest 
1838 Lewes Sea-stde Stud 285 The Aphis pioduces each 
year ten larviparous broods, and one whidi is oviparous 
Hence Ovi'parously adv., Ovi parousness. 
x822-34 Goodes Study Med (ed 4} IV 3 In the warmer 
summer months the young [of the daphnia pulex\ are pio- 
duced viviparously, and m the cooler autumnal months 
ovipaiously 1853 Donglison Med. Lex , Oviparoiisne.ss 
Oviposit (^“vipp'zit), V. Zool. [f. Ovi-i + L. 
posit-, ppl stem of ponire to place . cf. deposit ] 
tnir. To deposit or lay an egg or eggs ; esp by 
means of a special organ (pvipositor), as an insect. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp Entomol. iv (1828) 1 . 89 An insect which 
he informs us gets into the feet of people as they walk . 
oviposits m them and so occasions very dangerous ulcers 
(Note It IS to be hoped this new word may be admitted , as 
the laying of eggs cannot otherwise be expressed without a 
periphrasis For the same reason its substantive ovipositmi 
wll be employed) Ibtd isxx (rSiS)!! 147 After her great 
laying of male eggs in May she [queen bee] oviposits in 
the royal cells .which the workers have in the mean time 
constructed X83X-6 Woodward Mollnsca 67 The females 
oviposit on sea weeds, or in the cavities of empty shells. 


b. trails To deposit 01 lay (an egg). 

1847 in Webster. 1871 U Jones Kingd § 879. 
363 The ova are developed, impregnated, and oviposited 
Hence Ovipo siting vbl.sh, and ppl a, 

1833 Lyell Prmc Geol III 317 The shores of those 
islands may have been frequented, during the ovipositing 
season, by the turtles and crocodiles 2887 A thenaeum 7 hlay 
612/1 In the beehive all the eggs were usually laid by the 
queen, and in her absence no ovipositing occurs xBpo C ent 
Did s V Ovipositor, The ovipositing organ with which 
many .insects are provided 

Oviposition.(<7avip(fei/3n). Zool, [f Ovi-i + 
lu.poszttbn-em placing see Oviposit ] The action 
of depositing or laying an egg or eggs, esp with 
an ovipositor. 

1816 [see Oviposit] 2816 Kirby & Sr. E^domoL xvii (i 818) 
II 36 When the busmew, of oviposition commences x86a 
Zoolo^ist^x I XX 8194 On the Oviposition of the Cuckoo 
Ovipositor (ouvipp zitai) Entom. [f Ovi -1 
+ L ^sitor, agent-n from ponSte to place,] A 
pointed tubular organ at the end of the abdomen 
of the female in many insects, by means of which 
the eggs are deposited, and (m many cases) a hole 
bored to receive them 

2816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol (1843) I 226 By means of her 
long ovipositor [the Ichneumon] leacbes the grub . and 
deposits m it an egg 1828 Stark Elem Nat Hist II 334 
Abdomen of the females provided with a borer or ovi- 
positor 1877 Huxley Anat, Dm Amur, vii. 431 The saws 
of the Saw flies and the stings of other Hymenoptera are to 
be redded as specially modified ovipositors. 

Ovisac (^R’vissdc), Anat andi Zool. [f Ovi-t 
+ Sag. So m mod.F. (Littxd) ] A sac, cell, or 
pouch containing an ovum (as a Graafian follicle), 
or a number of ova (as the investing membrane of 
the roe m some fishes) ; an egg-case. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl Anai I. 539/2 The ovisacs [in the 
Octopods] are connected 111 bunches 187a Peaslee Ovnr 
Tumours 7 Each mature ovisac contains a mature ovum 
1877 Huxley / i«Aif Dm Anivt vi 271 The eggs are carried 
about m the ovisacs until they are hatched 
Oviscapt (uu'Yijsksept). Entom, [ad F. ofvi- 
scapte (De oerres), hybrid f. Ovi-‘^ + Gr aKdirr-tiv 
to dig (Littrd) ] * OviPOSiTOE 
2870 Rolleston Amm Life 88 Common Cockroach. , T he 
[oviducal] infundibula of the two sides pass beneath the 
terminal nerve structures and the ‘oviscapt' to form a 
common vagina. 

Ovism (du viz’m). Biol, [f L dz'-w;/? egg -i- 
'TSM ; in mod.F. omsme (Littr?).] The old theory 
that the ovum or female reproductive cell contains 
the whole of the future orgamsm in an undeveloped 
state, and that the male cell or spermatozoon 
merely acts as a stimulant to its development, 
opposed to spermism or animalcuhsm. (Also 
OVAEXSM.) X892 m Syd, Sac Lex 

Ovispermary (Juvispiuman), sb. and a. Zool. 
[f. Ovi- * 4- Sperm -h -aey. J a. sb An organ which 
pioduces both ova and spermatozoa ; s=Ovotestis. 
D. adj. Pertainmg to such an organ. So Ovl- 
spe*riiilduct, a dnet which conveys both ova and 
speimatozoa. 

x888 Rolleston S: Jackson A mm. Life 117 The ovi-spermi- 
duct [m Fulmonate Molluscs] is hned by a ciliated epi- 
thelium z^ Cent, Did , Ovispermary. 

Ovist (pR vist). Btol [f. as Ov-ISM + -1ST : 
in mod.F. omste (Littrd) .] One who holds the theory 
of OviSM : opp, to spermist or antmalculisU (Also 
OvARiST, OvuLTST ; So Ovl Stic a 
X836-9 Todd Cycl Anat II 427/1 According to . the 
Ovists, the female parent is held to afford all the materials 
necessary for the formation of the offspring. 1889 Geddes 
& Thomson Evol Sex vil 84 A controversy between two 
schools, who called each other ‘ovists ' and ' animalculists ' 
The former maintained that the female germ element was 
the more important, and only required to be as it were 
awakened by the male element to begin the process of 
unfolding. 1893 Virchow in IVesim Gas. 17 Mar v/i The 
great was closed which Harvey's ovistic theory had left 
in the history of new growth. 

Ovi- viviparous : see Ovo-vxvipaeous 
OvivorotlS (tfvi voros), a 1 [f. Ovi- 1 + L. 

-vorus devounng + -ous. In inod.F. ovzvoi'e 
(Littid) ] Egg-devouring, egg-eating. 

xBxs Southey Ommanall 321 He was a great eater of 
eggs; one of his rhyming friends expresses his astonish- 
ment at the Friar’s o vivorous propensities 2896 Brd, Birds 
Nesis ^ Eggs I 20 Some mdividuals of the species have 
ovivorous tendencies 

Ovi* voroUB, a.2 rare, [f Ovi- 2 : cf. prec ] 
Sheep-devouring, sheep-eating. 

, 1863 Sat Rev, iz Aug 203/2 The present dearth [of meat] 
is supposed to be partly due to an increased development 
of the bovivorous and ovivorous qudity m our countrymen 
Ovo- (pw^o')i used in some words as comb, form 
of L, ovum egg ; see most of these in their alpha- 
betical places. Sometimes used with adjectives of 
form to denote an approach to an oval shape, as in 
OYo-elU*ptic, Ovo-py rifoxm, Ovo-rhomhordal. 

i86x Hulme tr. Moqmn-Tandon ii, vi i 2^ The bead [of 
the Head Louse] is ovo-rhomboidal, 1883 jBeddob Races 
Brit 236 Elliptic and ovo-elliptic forms prevail in the east , 
pyriform and ovo-pyriform ones in the west. 

Ovo-albu*m.ln. Chem « Ovalbumin, 

1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem, 28 Ovo-Albumm is coagulated 
by ether, sero albumin is not, 

48-3 
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Ov0£(6XL6SiS ((fuyi^idge'iii'sis) BtoL [mod L 
(Weismann),f Ovo- + Genesis, the etymological 
form IS Oogenesis ] The production or formation 
of an ovum. So Ovogene tie, Oto genous adp , 
contributing to the formation or growth of the 
ovum. 

x886A,THOMSONm^ ^ntl Micros i’r. June 598 According 
to Weismann, the parallel would be between the surplus 
* ovogenetic* polar vesicles aud the surplus sperma^enetic 
basal protoplasm and nucleus 1887 Anier Nat* XXI. 947 
The interest which attaches to the development of the 
spermatozoon is not less than that Avhich attaches to the 
development of the ovum (ovogenesis). 1889 Geddes & 
Thomson Evol, Sex viii. 107 ^Weismann] distinguishes in 
the nucleus of the ovum two kinds of plasma, — (i) the ovo- 
genetic or lustogenetic substance, which enables the ovum 
to accumulate yolk, [etc] and (2) the germ-plasma, which 
enables the ovum to develop into an embryo. 1890 Weis- 
MANN in N'ature 6 Feb 32^1, I have interpreted the first 
polar body of the hletazoan. ovum as a earner of ovogenous 
plasm, which has to be removed from the ovum m order that 
the germ-plasm may attain the predominance 

Ovoid (tfu’void), a, and sd» Chiefly Mit Ifzst, 
[ad mod L. &o 6 iaes^ in F, (molded f. L. Sv-um egg . 
see -om] 

A. adj, 1 . Resembling an egg, egg-shaped; 
oval with one end more pointed than the other, 
a. Of a solid body (The regular use.) 

x8a8 SrAHK Elein N'ai Hist II 274 Bacne . Antennm 
short, terminating abruptly m a perfoliated ovoid club 1834 
M^Murtme Ctmef^s Anim Ktngd 362 The female .con- 
structs an ovoid cocoon x88a Bastian Brewt. 11 28 The term 
ganglion is commonly applied to any round or ovoid nodule 
containing nerve cdls 

b Of superficial figure. 

1828 Stark Eknt Nai Htsi, I. 210 Nostrils basal, ovoid, 
lateral. z86o H. A. A Nicholls in Nature 19 Feb 37^1 
The crater is ovoid, with its long axis running in a direction 
from west south west to east-north-east. 

2 . Comb , . esp with another adj., denoting modi- 
fication of the foim expressed by the latter, as 
ovoid-oblongs 

1870 Hooker Sited Flora 337 Saltx Ca^rsea catkins 
silky, male ovoid-oblong. xSga Daily Nevus 14 Sept, 3/2 
Among the curiosities in this department are bugles of paper 
and gutta-percha, .Hatsany's ovoid-shaped trumpet 

B A body or figure of ovoid form. 

1831 R. Knox Clogtiefs Amt 413 TTie circumference of 
the cerebellum presentsa distinct lobule, resembling a cunei- 
form segment of an. ovoid. 1897 AUbidi's Syst, Med IV 
300 OxEuates are deposited in the urine m the form of oxalate 
of lime, which tends to crystallise either in octohedra or as 
dumb bells or ovoids. 

Ovoidal (ovoi dal), a [f, as prec. -t- -al ] = 
prec. A. I a f Ovoidal limestone^ oolite {obs^ , 
Cf. OVIFOEM i? 1 b. 

1799 Kirwan Geol Ess i. 217 Shistose imea, with com- 
pressed ovoidal limestone XB3X R. Knox Cloquet's Anat 
525 This ganglion is ovoidal or fusiform, broader at the 
middle than at the extremities 1874 Coues BttdsN IK 
373 The ^eater number [of eggs] are truly ovoidal one 
extremity is narrower and more pointed than the other 

Ovolo Arch, PI. ovola (-If) [acl 

It. ^ ovolo y now uovolOi dim of uovo:—L, 
ovum egg] A convex moulding of which the 
section is a quarter-circle or (approximately) a 
quarter-ellipse, receding from the vertical down- 
wards; also called piarler-round or echinus, 

1663 Gerbzer Counsel 32 The List, the Ovolo, the Czma- 
tium t688 R HoiMiSiAmroury in 112/a Ovolo is a quarter 
round under a projecting square. 1847 Smeaton BuiMer^s 
Man, 216 There are eight mouldings introduced m the 
orders the ovolo, the talon, the cyma, the cavetto, the 
torus, the astragal, the scotia, and the fillet. x86st Rickman 
Got/i AreJut 9 The enriched ovolo of the Ionic capital 
b. attrib 

1832]. L Loudon^#iO/c/ CottafeA?c/ut Glo^. (1836) 1x29 
Ovolo moulding generally applied to Doric columns 1858 
Shyrif^'s Builders* Prices (ed 48) 30, ti inch deal ovolo 
sashes. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech , Ovola-pafie, a joiner’s 
plane for working ovolo mouldings on sash, or elsewhere, 

Ovology (^^vp'lod^i). [f. Ovo- + -LOGT (The 
etymologically regular OoLoar is app. not used in 
this sense.)] That pai t of biology or embryology 
which treats of the formation and structure of the 
ova of animals. So OvologicaT^., pertaining to 
ovology ; Ovologist, one versed m ovology 
x84aDuNGusoNj^(?^ Zev fOvology, Oalo^ia. 1837 Bullock 
C azeaiex Mtdvnf 198 Investigations in reference to this 
interesting point of ovology Ibid, 243 In the present state 
of ovological knowledge 1859 Todd Cyct Anai V. 216/2 
The researches of modern ovologists enable us to assert . 
the similanty of structure in the ova of animals. 

Ovon, obs form of Oven, 

Ovoplasm (^hwziiplaez^m). Biol [ad. mod.L. 
ovoplasma (Haeckel), f. Ovo- -1- Gr. irhAana any- 
thing formed or moulded ; dtet protoplasm, (The 
etymologically regular form would be ooplawtl^ 
The protoplasm of the unfertilized ovum. Hence 
Ovoplasmlc pertaining to ovoplasm. 

1890 m Cent Diet 

Ovo-pyriform, Ovo-rhomboidal. see Ovo*. 
IjO:vo-te*stis. Zool [mod,L,f.Ovo-f- Testis ] 
A reproductive organ in certain invertebrates 
combining the functions of ovary and testis, 1 e. 
produang both ova and spermatozoa, a herma- 
phrodite gland. 


i877HuxLEV-/4«ff/ Inv Anim vui.496Theductof theovo- 
testis may remain single to its termination 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anatn, Life 113 The hermaphrodite gland or 
ovo testis [in the Kdibie Snail] 

Ovo-viviparous (JuviJivivi'pargs), a. Zool, 
Also ovi-viviparons. [f Ovo- + Viviparous. 
(The form m ovi- is much less frequent.) In F. 
ovo-vtvtpare (Dumdril 1818) ] Combining ovi- 
parous and viviparous characters ; producing eggs 
which are hatched within the body of the parent, 
the young hemg thus born alive, but not developed 
in direct (placental) connexion with the parental 
body as m viviparous animals proper Such are 
some reptiles and fishes, and many invertebrates. 

x8ox Home in Pled, Tram XCII 82 Lizards, which form 
an egg that is afterwards deposited in a cavity corresponding 
to the uterus of other animals, where it is hatched j which 
lizards may therefore be called ovi-viviparous 1826 Kirby 
& Sp Entomol HI 63 The ovo viviparous tribes at present 
known are scorpions, the flesh fly and several other flies 
[etc ] 183S-6 TpDD CycU Anai, 1 . 106/1 The ^ler is ovo 
vivimrous. 1883 F Day Indian Fish 37 (Fish Exhib. 
Publ ) None of these fish are ovi-viviparous 
Hence O vo-vivi’parism, O vo-vivipa‘rity, the 
condition 01 character of bemg ovo-viviparous. 

1865 Nai Htsi Rev Index, Ovovivipansm in Tinea, 26B 
Cent, Dtct,i Ovovrvipanfy 

OTIllar (du’viz^lai), a Biol [ad. mod L 
ovuldriSj f dvid-2tm Ovule see -All] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an ovule 
1855 Ramsbotuam Qbsietr Med 68 The foetal surface has 
a smooth, glistening appearance, wliidi it obtains from the 
two ovulai membranes 1857 Mayne Exp Lex , Omdans, 
applied by Turpin to a leaf which., constitutes the ovule 
of plants ovular 1879 Syd Soc, Lex,, A bortion^ amdar^ 
abortion occurring before the twentieth day of pregnancy 
OTnlariaxL (^«Yi«le®*rian), a, and sh Zool, [f. 
mod.L, Qvularta neut. pL (Haeckel) + -an.] a, 
adj. Belonging to the Ovulana^ a group of Pro- 
tozoa in HaeckeTs classification, which remain 
throughout life in the condition of a single cell, 
thus resembling the ovules or ova of higher animals, 
b sh An ovulanan Protozoon. Cent Did 

Ovulary (du vwdari), a [f, mod.L dvuhim 

Ovule -i- -aey,] == Ovular. 

x 864 m Webster 1892 Syd Soc Lex , Ovulary^^oxcast as 
Ovular, O, ^ore, same as Megeupore 

Ovulate (du'vittl^), a, [f. mod.L, ovtil-um 
Ovule + -ate 2.] Havmg or containing an ovule 
or ovules, (Chiefly in comb with an element 
indicating the number of ovules in the ovary of a 
plant.) 

i 8 ( 5 x Bentley Man Bot, 329 They [ovules] may be very 
numerous, when it [the ovary] is said to be multi ovulate or 
indefinite. Ibid, 330 When the ovary . , has two ovules (bio- 
vulate). 1899 m Syd Soc Lex 

Ovulate (di’viwLH), V [f. as prec + -ate 3 ] 
intr. To produce ovules or ova, to dischaige ova 
firom the ovary. 1890 in Cent Did. 

Ovulation (^vizd^Kan). Physwl, and Zool, 
[f Ovule or mod.L, dvul-um -k -ation : so in mod. 
Fr ] The formation or development of ovules or 
ova, and {esp,) their discharge from the ovary, as 
occurnng m female mammals ; rarely ^ the develop- 
ment and laying of eggs by oviparous animals, 
x853 Dunglison Med Lex,^ Ozmlation The formation of 
ova in the ovary, and the discharge of the same. 1872 
Peaslee Ovar Tumours 5 The ovary assumes a cicatncial 
^pearance in consequence of repeated ovulations 18B7 
FH H ^uxu^'m.hSLTiCruueMarchesall 197 The instincts 
of the bird have been made to suit its unusual ovulation 
Ovule (davizd) [a F ovule (Mirbel 1808), 
ad. mod.L. ovulum, dim. of ovum egg,] 

1 Bot, The nidimentary seed in a phaneroga- 
mous plant ; the body which contams the female 
germ-cell, and after fertilization becomes a seed, 
usually formed as a rounded or oval outgrowth of 
a carpel, and la angiosperms inclosed (one or more) 
in an ovaiy, 

1830 Linoley Nat, Syst Bot 75 Its ovarium contains, 
instead of three ovules adhering to a central placenta, one 
only, which is pendulous 1842 Gray Struct Bot vi § i 
(1B80) 166 The Ovary contains theOvules, or bodies destined 
to become seeds 1854 S Thomson Wild FI i (ed 4) 72 
The young seeds, or ovules, as they are named before they 
have been subjected to the fertiliang influence of the pollen. 

2 Zool, and Phystol The ovum or female germ- 
cell of an animal, esp. when very small as in 
mammals ; spec, the unfertilized ovum. 

x 8 s 7 Bullock Caxemix' Midvnf 71 The ovule is com- 
pletdy formed in the ovary during the earlier years of life 
1871 T R. Jones Amm Kingd, (ed 4) 131 The ovules have 
been seen to escape by the mouth , and this appears to be 
the general mode of partuntion iri all the Actinoid polyps, 
b. Ovules of Naboth ; dilated mucous iollicles 
in the neck of the uterus, supposed by the Saxon 
physician Martin Naboth (1675-1721) to be ova, 

[183X see OvuLUM 2 ] 1892 in Syd Soc, Lex, 

Ovuliferous (diivi^lifess), a, [f. mod.L. 
ovulum, dzfulp- -H -PEBOUS.] Bearing or producing 
ovules 

X864 in Webster 1878 Mastfrs Henfrey's Bot aii Four 
carpelsj two of which are ovuliferous. xMo Gray StriKt. 
Bot, vii § t 288 The norinal dehiscence of a carpel is by 
Its inner, ventral, or ovuliferous suture. 


Ovilligerous (-1 dgeros), a [f. as piec.-k 
-GJiBOUS ] — prec. ; also Path, * applied to cysts 

containing hoi deiform bodies’ (Syd Soc Lex,i^^ 2 ) 

Ovnliue (d^awiwbm), a, Zool, [f Ovulum 3 + 
-ineI.] Belonging to the family OvultUBi of gastio- 
pod molluscs, of which the typical genus is Ovulum 
(see Ovulum 3). 1890 m Cent Did 

Ovnlist vwdisL). Btol [f. mod, L. dvul-um 

-I- -1ST ] = Ovist 

X879 tr IlacckeVs Evol Man I 37 The Ovulibls (Ovists) 
or Believers in Eggs maintained that the egg was the real 
animal germ, and that the seminal animalcules, only gave 
the impulse which caused the unfolding of tlic egg in which 
all generations were encased one m the othei. 

Ovnlite (<7^“ vwd^it). Pakmit, [f. as prec. + 
-ITB 1 ] A fossil egg of a bnd 01 a reptile 
X848 111 Craig *859-64 Pagl Iland-hk Geol Terms s v , 
Ovulites have been found in the stratified roclcb fiom the 
Oolite upwards 

|j Ovtlllim vi«l2;m) PI. ovula. [mod L 
dim. of ovum egg ] 
fl. Bot ^ Ovule i. Ohs, 

1830 Bindley Nai, Syst, Bet 174 Ovaimm containing a 
single erect ovulum. 

2 . Zool, and Physiol = Ovule 2,2 b Obs 

1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) I 263 TTie myriads of 
invisible ovula with which the atmospheie sivarras Ibid 
IV* 16 The ovulum is seldom found, even in the fallopian 
tube, till some time afterwaitls [1 e aftei copulation] x83x 
R. Knox Clognd's Anat 826 Frequently these crypts 
assume the form of small semitiansparent vesicles projecting 
into the interior of the uterus An old author, Naboth, took 
them W ova, and for tins x eason these small bodies are some 
tinnes designated by the name of Ovula of Naboth *855 
Ramsbotham Ohstetr Med 44 A minute body of sphe 
roidal shape, —the ovulum 

3 . Zool, A genus of gastiopod molluscs, including 
the Egg-shell { 0 , ovum) with an egg-shaped shell 

xZyj Penny Cycl VIII. 259/1 Lamarck enumerates eighteen 
fossil species or Cypiaja, and two of Ovulum. xS^x-G Wood- 
ward Mollusca 34 A posterior siphon, generally less de 
veloped, but very long in Ovulum volva 

il Ovum {0^ PL ova (erron 8 ovas, 8-9 

ove&). [L ovum egg.] 

1 . Biol. a. Zool The female germ or repro- 
ductive cell m animals, produced (usually) by an 
ovary, and capable when fertilized or impregnated 
by the male sperm (and in some cases without 
such fertilization) of developing into a new indi- 
vidual , an egg in the widest sense, including the 
eggs of birds (the largest of all animal cells), hut 
more commonly applied to the extremely small 
germs of female mammals, or to the eggs of ovi- 
parous animals when of small size, as in fishes, 
insects, etc. 

X706 Phillips, Ovum, an Egg, also the Spawn of Fish 
1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 102 Poisonous Ovec, or Eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the Blood 1784 Twamli y 
Dairying 129 By burning the Moss, you destroy at the same 
time, the Ovas or Eggs, the Chrysalis and grubs. 1797 M 
Baillic Morh, Anat (1807) 403 This arises from the ovum^ 
being stopped in its progress fiom theovauum to the uterus* 
1861 J R Grclne Man Amm Kingd , Coelent 14 True 
reproduction, by contact of ova and spermatozoa X879 
Cassells Techn Ediie IV 154/1 The number of germs or 
ova brought forth by a single matuie oyster exceeds one 
million. 1889 GEPors & Thomson EvoL Sex mii 169 Wliat 
we now mean by parthenogenesis, or the development of 
ova without union with sperms. 

t b. Bot The ovule or seed of a plant rare 
*760 J Lee Introd Bot 11. xx (1765) 119 When the Ova 
are hatched, the Cotyledons preserve the Form of the halved 
Seed z866 Treas, Bot, Ovule, Ovum, the young seed 

2 . Arch, An egg-shaped ornament or carving. 
X727-41 Chambers Cycl , Ova, m arcliitecLure, are orna- 
ments in form of eggs, carved on the contour of the ovolo, or 
quarter-round ; and separated from each other by anchors, 
oraiTows heads. 1823 P Nicholson Build Gloss 
589/1 Ova, an ornament in form of an egg 1851 E J 
Millington tr Dtdion's Chr Jeonogr 316 Immediately 
below the ovs of the cornice. 

3 attrib and Comb, as ovum-cycle, -product*, 
often ^ ova-bearing^ ^containing 

Oviduct), -hatching 

1781 Smeathman in Phil, Trans LXXI. 172 note. Two 
ovaiia, in each of which are many hundred ova-ducts. 1846 
Dana Zooph v § 85 (1848) 87 The distinction in plants of 
budding and ova-bearing individuals 1883 P Geddes 111 
Encycl Bni XVI 843/2 flhe genealogical individual of 
Gallesio and Huxley may be designated with Haeckel ihc 
ovum-product or ovum cycle. *898 P hlANsoN Trap, Ihs 
eases 414 Because leprosy is common in the descendants and 
blood collaterals of lepers, this is no proof of ovum infection. 

Ow, OU, int, MB and mod Sc, Also 40U5, owe, 
owh. [Themod.Sc interjection historically written 
ow, on, IS (i7) ; from the ambiguity of the spelling 
ou, aw in ME , it is not certmn whether this f 5 the 
same word ] An exclamation expressing surprise, 
or some allied emotion. Ou ay (modSc.) 0 yes 
(m concessive sense). 

a. 13 Guy Warw (A.) st Ixxxii, * Owe \ seyd be king, 
artow Inglis knqt, pan schuld y burch skil and rigt Hate 
be euer more’. <*1330 Otuel 475 *Ou3’, quab roulond, 
Maine me nougt *. CX380 Wyclik Sel, Whs III 404 Owe, 
wheper we shal se Anticnst so myghty I Ibid, 405 Ow, 
wheber God, bat is treube ordained Cnsten men to be 
raaiTcd 1 1393 Langl. P, PI, C. xiu. xg * Owh I how I ’ 
quab iw po, and myn hefd waggede^ 
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OWE. 


_ p, 1768 Ross Helemre 74 He says» come ten, ow B\dby 
IS that ye? x8x4 Scott Wav xxxix, ‘Ow, ay, sir* a bra’ 
night , replied the lieutenant x8i8 — Br Lamm xxiv, 
K^onable charges I said the sexton ‘ ou, there’s grund- 
mail— and bell-siIler and the kist— and my day’*, 'vvark— 
and my bit fee—’ [etcT X865 G Macdonald A Forbes 20 
Ow, bairn, are ye there j’et? 

Ow, obs form of Owe, You, Owai, oway, 
Owayward, obs, fF A^VAY, -ward 
Owar, var 0 where Obs ^ anywhere. Owar, 
obs Sc f. Wooer, Oware, obs. f Hour. 
OwcIi(e, obs, form of Ouch sb 
Owoht, obs. or dial, form of Aught, Ought. 
Owd, obs and dial, form of Old. 

II Owdell (an dl). [Welsh wwdl a nme or 
assonance (pi odlati ) ; also in sense given below 
(pi. awdlau) ] A poem consisting of compositions 
in all the 24 strict metres. 

i6xa Drayton Poly-olb rv 59 Some Makers Rehearce 
their high conceits in Cowiths other some In Owdells theirs 
expresse, as matter haps to come. Ibid. 67 Note^ Owdells 
are couplets of variety in both time and quantity. 

Owdir, obs form of Odtheb, either. 

Owe (^), V. Forms see below. [Comm. 
Tent. : OE. dgan^ pres tc dhy pa. tc dhie = OFris, 
{dga)y dch {hdch\ dchUy OS. dgan (^A), thtay OHG 
eigaHj ON. etga, d, dita, Goth, atgau, aih, athia 
one of the ongmal Teutonic preterite-present verbs 
(see Can, Dare, Dow, May). The OTeut. atg-, 
ath-, answers to a pre-Teut, aik-, ablaut-grade of 
tk; the ongmal stem of the present cf. Skr. 
to possess, own This vb. now survives only in 
Eng. and the Scandinavian laugs. (Sw aga, ega, 
Da. ete to own, have). In Eng it has undergone 
much change both of form and sense. The original 
pretenlive inflexion of the present tense (dh, dht 
dhst, dh, dmt) began m late OE, and early ME. 
to be supplanted by the ordinary pres tense forms 
(e g 3rd smg., d/itf, awe}, owe}, awes, owes, pi 
dgatS, a^}, o^e}, oweth, etc ) ; and m mod Eng the 
tense is entirely thus levelled, owe, owest, owes, 
-eth, owe. The OE pa t dhte, ME. dkte, 6 hte, 
survives o& ought , but before 1200 this began to be 
used (in the subjunctive) with an indefinite and hence 
present signification, in a special sense, and thus 
gradually came to be in use a distinct verb from 
owe (for which see Ought v'), its function as pa. t. 
of owe being supplied an 15th c by owed. The 
orig pa pple m all the Tent, langs became an 
adj , of which the mod Eng form is Own a . , but 
as a pa pple. OE. dgen was still used in 16 -17th c 
as owen, oune A later pa pple. audit, ought, 
confoiraed to the bug. pa. t, is found from the 
14th c. see Ought v 7. The current pa pple. is 
oived, so that the whole verb has now the ordinary 
weak conjugation owe, owed, owed The change 
of signification from habere to dibere can be best 
traced m the scheme of senses below; but the 
primitive sense * have, possess * is not yet extinct in 
the dialects, which use awe or owe » owu, and have 
not entirely lost the connexion of owe and otighf. 

0 uGiiT, being now m Standaid English practically a distinct 
word, has been fully treated in its alphabetical place, and 
IS not dealt with herej but, for the historical development, 
the two articles Owe, Ought, should be read together ] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 Infinitive a. i dgon, 2-3 aijen, (3 a^henn, 
a5»n, a5e), 3 awen, 3, north 4-5 agli(e, 3-6 
north, awe, 6- aw. / 3 . 3 050(11, 3-4oweii, 3- 
owe, (d ough, 7 ow). 

a c888 Agan [see B. i] e laoo Ormin 8173 Off ]?e bettste 
pall katt ani3 mann ma^^ ^henn c laofi Lay 1*781 JJu scalt 
has 1 iche ajen [c 1275 oje] Ibtd 32085 No most hu nauere 
msere .®ngle-lond a^e. c 1300 Awe [see B. x b], c 14M Agh 
[see B icj. 153s Stewart Chrofu hcot II. 470 For na 
dett that he can aw 

jS (1275 Lay 4149 Ne mai neuere mansipe leng 030 
[c 1205 agen] Ibid. 18574 h® his owe. c xgM Ceist 
Love 133 How mi3te he him more loue schowen pen his oune 
liknesse habben and owen? 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg 34/3 
To haue cure and owe to wake. 1580 Lvly Enpjuies (Aib ) 
415 Who should owe the calfe. 1649 Lovelace Poems 143 
What your whiter chaster biest doth ow. 

2 . Pres Jndu. a istsing. a. i fih, ^3, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 eeh), 3-4 agh, (aghe), 3-6 aw, 

4 au(0, 4-6 awe, / 3 , 3-4 05, oh, 3 0I13, ouh, ou, 
3-5 ogh, (4 oghe), 4'-5 OW30, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, 
(5howe) , ^ ^ 

a a xooo Byrhtnoik 175 (Gr.) Nu ic ah maeste pearfe c xaoo 
OuMiN 1181S patt I me seilf all ah itt wald. 13 • 

M 1382s (Cott ) Wit-stand his biding agh la. 1425 * 

noght 13 Ibid S145 {Fairf ) Bi Jbe faythe I aghe [G. aw, 
Tr. owe] to 30U c 1400 Ywazne d ^ aw the honor 

and servyse _ . , , , . 

A X897R Glouc (Rolls) 6369 Bi be treupe ich ou to be 
a X310 in Wright Lyric P xxv 70 The more on ich to lovie 
the, a 1425 Cursor M 10348 (Tr ) pat I no chirche ow3e 
com inne x4a6 Lydg De Gml Pdgr 22677 So I howe 
c Z430 Syr G«/«r.(Roxb ) 7422, I wil worship as I ow, iffl® 
Palsgr 650/1 , 1 owe dette. ^1652 Brome Queoftes Exch. 
v. Wks. 1B73 III. 5481 1 ow thee a just reward 

b. 2m sing. a. i dhst, dht, dgt, 2-3 a5es(t, 
aust, 3 ahes(t j 3-4 ahe, 4 agh, aghe, au, 4-5 (0- 


Sc ) aw, awe. 3- owest, (4^5 owist, 5 -yst, 
7~ ow^st) , 4 ogh, 5 ow, owe 
a a goo Cynewulf E/e»e 726 Du ?ye ahst doma geweald 
1:950 Ant [see B 2] ^ 1x75 Lamb Horn 15 Heore uuel. pu 
ajest to hetiene cxzoo Vices ^ Virtues 41 Du aust te 
folsin (Jane onfald lob a 1225 yttltatut 48 Ne ahestu nan 
habben c 1230 Hah Meid 39 pat bu ahes to don a 1300 
Cursor M 3318X (Cott) pou agh lEd. ahe, Gott au] to mm. 
137s Barbour Bruce i\ 733 As pou aw. ^1460 lowtuUy 
Myst. ill 171 To luf me welle thou awe 
P 0x225 Aiicr R ia6 pe dette pet tu owest me 13 
Cursor M 26965 (Cott ) Ne pi-sclf ogh sai hot soth o pc 
a 1425 Ibtd 4589 (Ur ) perfore owe learher MSS. au, aghe] 
pou bi rijt 1483 Vuigaria abs Tereniw 16 b, Do as thow 
owyst to do 1502 Ora Crysten Men (W de W 1506) i in 
33 y« owest to meruayll and fere. 1651 Hobbes Levtaik 
ii XX X06 Thou that owest me obedience 
0. 3r^ sing, (i) Original a i dh, ds, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 seh), 3-4 agh, -e, 3-6 aw, 4 au, 
aue, 4-5 awe, (5 augh). j8. 3-4 oh, 03, 3 oh5, 
ouh, ou, 3-5 ogh, 4-5 ow5e, ow, owe. (2) A^ew 
formation : 7 2 ahtS, awep, (3 haht), 4 aws, 5 
awip, (awthe). 5 . 3-4 03P, o3ep, (o3et), 3-5 
^ oweb, (3 howeU), 4- oweth, (4-5 -ij>, -yp, 5 
-ith(e, howyth) ; 6- owes, (6-7 ows). 

a a 1000 Andreas 5x8 (Gr ) Ah him Iifes geweald. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp Matt xxiv.47 Eall past he ah cxx6o Hatton 
G. ibid , Eall past he a^, c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 139 Man ach 
to wurpen pis halie del. Ibtd., Sunnedei ah efn Mon . to 
chirche cume c 1200 Vices 4* Virtues 35 Dat god 3 at he aw 
te donne Ibtd. 45 De hlauerd "So 9at scip auh ciaoo 
Trtu Coll Horn 17 Ne noman ne agh werne. c 1205 Lay 
13470 p€S king ffih [c 1275 haht] al pis lond. 13 Cw sorM 
267 (CJStt ) Couisur of pe werld men au Ipoit aght] it call. 
Ibid. 4380 He aue to thinck apon pe ending 1432-50 tr, 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 461 A man awe not to departed 15x3 
Douglas Mims ix. xn 51 He that aw this swerd. 

p c 1200 Moral Ode a (Tnn MS ) Mi wit oh to be more 
cxaoo Trtn Coll. Hem. 155 Al chirche folcoh; to ben gadered 
in cbircba Ibtd. 189 pat like wei ogh al mankin tonolden 
tfiaao Bestiary 370 Ne 03 ur non o 3 er to sunen. 01225 
Alter. R. 64 pet he ouh to siggeii. c 1308 Pol .Soi/^CCamd ) 
204 The wreche was hard that ow the gode c 1325 Knavn 
Thyself m E E.P lax penke on pi god as be wel owe 
c 1400 Destr Troy 5357 As ogh myn astate a 1425 Cursor 
M 9686 (Tr ) Hit owje tried to be 7x490 Caxton Rule Si 
Benei (E E. T S.) 139 He owe to fall downe prosstrate 
V cn^ Hatton Gosp Lukexi azMbiugpe heahS[^^j. 
Gosp. ah] X3 . Cursor M. 9636 (G 5 tt) Dede be aws to 
thole for-pi c 1400 Apol Loll 30 Awip he not to ble&s[e] 
pe peple? 1486 Bk St. Albans Aij b, As she awthe to be 
8 c X205 Lay 3465 Pe man bat lutel o^ep. c 1250 Gen ^ 
Ex 324 Quat ojetnu dat for-bode o-wold? X303R Brunnr 
Handl. Synne 954 Pray to oure lady pat owyp bvs day 


1340 J^enb 9 pe wyl of him pet hit 03b *3 • Cursor M 

6161 (Gott ) pis owes [Tr owep] euer to be in mind 138a 
Wycuf Ecci xL 8 He owith to ban raynde of the derke 


tyme. 0x450 Cov Myst {1841) 97 To whom the mayd 
howyth to be maryed X53o-i Act 22 Hen VIII, c. 12 Lyke 
as a trewe man oweth to do. 1563-87 Foxe A, ^ M {1684) 
I 534 No bishop ows to let a true pnest c x6oo Shaks 
Soon Ixxix, What he owes thee 1651 Hobbes Leviath 11. 
XXX 181 The debt that eveiy man oweth. 

d. plural a. 1 figon, -un, (d^alS), 2-3 a^en, 
a^e, awel^, 3 aben, a^eV, -a^, aweu ; 4 agh(e, 
ah, (h)aoh, 4-5 aue, awe, 4-6 au, aw, 5 augh 
j 3 . 2-3 o^en, o5e«, 3 ohen, 3-5 owen, (5 -in, -yn, 
-ne), owep, -eth, ouwe, 4 oen, howen, oghe, 
ouh, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, (5 howe, 8 ough). 
a c xooo Ags Gosp Matt v 4 (5) Hi eor^an agun. cxzoo 
Vices ^ Virtues 35 Swo awe^ to donne alle cxaoo Tnn, 
Coll. Horn, 4x Swo we ajeS to don Ibid si We a^en to 
cumen a 1240 Sawles Wards in Lav^ Horn 245 flu we 
ahen wearliche to biwiten us seoluen 13 Cuisor M 
23824 (Edin.) We agh it noght to hald in i^ere Ibul 116x8 
(Cott) Pe lauerd agh [G aue, Tr owe, L. ow] yee worthli 
to lufe. 0x340 Hampole Psalter 11. 4 Wele aghe we to 
brek, 1389 in Eng Gilds (1870) 39 pe ligeaunce pat pei 


awe. e 1500 Laneehi 3447 Vhe aw to be commendit 1552 
Abp Hamilton Cateck, (1884) 8 The trew service quhilk 
we aw to him xs88 A. King tr. Camsius' Catech. 57 Sa 
we an faith to the kirk 

P 0117S Cott Horn. 23s Ure king we ojeS wurhQmint. 
riaoo Trtn Coll Horn 57 Alse we o3en to don 01225 
Alter R. 68 Uor pi owen pe gode to habben witness®. 
cxa7S Lay 23110 Al pat we beie owep [c 1205 aSaeoJ Ibid. 
253x9 pat we owep [e 1205 agen] cleane. c 1330 R. Bkunkb 
Ckron (1810) 313 Pe whilk w salle & ouh to maynten c 1380 
WvcHF Sel, Wks, III X97 pei owen to use pisdoynge 1380 
Lay Folks Catech (LaraD MS ) 978 We owe to loue oure 
euyn-enstyn 1444 Rolls of Parti. V. 124/a Profites that 
conieth, or oweth to come 1463 Marg Paston in P. Lett, 
II 14a Do as ye owe to do 1473 Rolls of Parlt VI 86/1 
The winch vi marcs, the seid Piiour .and his successours 
owyn to pay. *647 Mistress, Sleejp u, All my too 

much Moysture ow. X711-1868 Owe [see IJ, 4] 

8, Past Indtc. (i) Ongmal dhte, dhte, etc. ; 
see Ought v. (2) New formation • 5 awede, 5- 
owed, (5 -id, -yd, 7 owM) ; 2nd sing owedst, 
(7 owd’st) 

01425 Cursor M i4049»(Trin) Wheperowed to loue him 
betturpo. 1572 R H tr Lmiaterud GhosiesKxs^x4jf\m 
man that owed the apparel 1604 Shaks 0th. nr in 333 
That sweete sleepe Which thou owd’st yesterday 1627 May 
Lucan v, <1631) 18 The man that ow’d, and kept This boate, 
x8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past Introd § 3 3 He owed his 
knowledge of letters to accident 

4 . Pa. pple. a. i dgen, 5-9 owen, (5 owyn, 

6 oune) . aht, aught, ought, etc. : see Ought v. 
y. 4~ owed, (6 oughed, 7 owd, ow’d). 

a 1460-4 Owyn [see B 3]. i57oLEViNsilf0«4^J 220/12 Oune, 
debitus. 1642 View Print. Bk int. Ohservat 9 King 
the supreame head ..unto whom a body politique.. been 
bounden and owen next to God Ibtd, Bounden and owen j 


to beare obedience 1803 W Taylor in Robberds Mem 
I 456 , 1 have owen him a letter stiH longer 
y c 1374 Chaucer iv pr.v loalCamb MS) Torment* 
of laweful peyn es ben rather owed to fe! ones citezeina a 2643 
W, Cartviright Qrdniary in ui, AU broken sleeps, are ow’d 
Only to you 1715-20 Pope Iliad ix 827 Strength consists 
in spirit and :n blood, And those are owed to generous wine 
and food. 

6, The negative ne blended formerly with this 
vb., making the OE. forms ndh, ndgm, ndkte, ME 
na^en, nowen, nmh, newest, etc. 

0x225 Ancr R 256 Heo nouh non uorte nimen Godes 
flesch & his blod ibtd 380 Je nowen nout unnen. a x24q 
Lqfsongxxi Cott. Horn 215 pu nowest none nion nowitht. 

B Sigmflcation. , 

I. To have , to possess ; to own. 

+ 1 . trails. To have; to have belonging to one, 
to possess ; to be the owner of, to own; » Own 
V. 2. Obs (since c 1680) exc dial 
For illustration of the ongmal po. t see Ought v z. 
c888 K. Alfred Boeih. xiv § 2 pa micles hej7urron pe 
micel agan willap cxooo^^r Gosp Matt xiu 4486 man 


tuo-name ^1386 Chaucer Pard T 33 The goode man 
that the beestes oweth., cxipbo Fortescue Abs, if Ltm 
Mon XI 11885) 136 The eyres off thaim pat some tyme owed 
It *526 Pilgr Pe^ (1531) 1*7 He that of very ryght owed 
y“ cappe ciSii CThapman Ikad xxni, 325 The horse The 
Gods bred, and Adrastus ow’d x6a8 T Spencer Logtek 
X17 The Oxe knowes who owes him, and feedes him 1664 
Pepys Diary (1879) III. 7 Fine storehouses, . but of no 
great prodt to him that oweth them 0 1825 Forby Voc E 
Anglia s V , Mr Brown owes that farm 

fb. To get or take possession of; = Own v 
I ; Have v. 14. Obs 

c 1205 Lay. 28^03 pe feond Inne age I c 1300 Havelok 1292 
Alb 1 sat upon that lowe, I bigan Denemark for to awe. 

fc. To acknowledge as belonging to oneself, 
= Own 3 a. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr Troy 8956 The ost for to honour & agh hym 
as lord 16x3 Wither Abuses Stript i viii, Their fore, 
fethers. would not know them, (If they were Jiving) or for 
shame not owe them 1622 Misselden Free Trade 30 Him 
that ivTote a httle treatise, which it seemes for moduty he 
refuseth to owe 

n. To have to pay. 

Thus branch and the next weie expressed in OE , as m the 
other Teutonic langs , by the vb sceal, pa. t sceolde, mf. 
«r»/0»(Goth skal.skulda,iknlail),Ta!:A^ou Shall, Should. 
The first traces 01 the mod use appear in the Lindisf Gloss, 
which renders L debire (wheie the Rushw , like the later 
Ags Gosp , uses sculasi) by the phrase d^n t6 geldarme ‘ to 
have to pay’. Examples are wanting during the following 
two centuries to show the stages by which this was shortened 
to the simple dgan, which is found by X175 in full use, both 
in the sense ‘to owe (money)', and ‘to have it as a duty', 
‘to be under obligation {po do something) m both taking 
the place of OE sculan (See also Ought v 2, 5.) The 
result was that shall gradually ceased to have the sense 
'owe', retained that of obligation with a weaker force, and 
became mainly an auxiliary of the future tense ; While e^an, 
t^en, o>eu, amn, owe, in taking debSre as its mam sense, 
has in Standard Eng lost that of haMre, or handed it over 
to the cognate Own, which stmres it with have and such 
Romanic synonyms as fossess. 

2 . To be under obligation to pay or lepay (money 
or the like) ; to be indebted in, or to the amount 
of; to be under obligation to render (obedience, 
honour, allegiance, etc.) Const, with simple dat, 
or to. (The chief current sense.) 

For illustration of the pa.t in earlier form see Ought v 2 
[cpSo Ltndtsf Gosp Matt xviii 28 geld Jpffit 3 u aht to 
geldanne [Vulg debes, Rushw and Ags, G scealt, Halt 
scelt] Luke xvi. 5 Huu nucel abt 3 u to geldanne 
hlafeide minuia? [Vulg debes domino meo, Ags G scealt 
pu minum hlaforde]. Ibtd 7 Huu feolo abt Su to? [Vulg. 
debes, ^ 4 ^ G scealt pu]] 0x175 Cott. Horn. 233 TJreking 
we ogeS uurpmint [text wrbmintl hur sceappend al pat we 


we 0306 uurpmint [text wrbmintl hur sceappend al pat we 
tiles', c xaoo Ormin 16529, & ^iff pu litell dost forr Godd, 
Godd ah pe litell mede 1258 Proclam Hen. HI, 1 , 4 We 
hoaten alia vre treowe in pe treowpe past heo vs ogen 1382 
Wyclif Luke xvi 5 He seide to the fiiste, Hou moche owist 
thou to my lord ? 1484 Caxton Fables M A Ifonce vii, He is 
wyse that payeth that that he oweth of ryght. a 1533 Ld 
Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel (1546) Hvtijb, The people 
owe obedyence to the pxynce X588 A. King tr Cantsind 
Catech. 38 In it chyldrene ar tauebt quhat tbay aw vnto 
thair parents 1735 Sheridan Let to Svjtft 16 July, Swift’s 
Lett 1768 IV 102 , 1 cleared off the rent which I owed him, 
x8oi in A. H Cxaufmd Gen. Craufnrd Light Dtv (1891) 
10 You owe It to yourself to prepare against this xMo 
TyndallG/0c. 1 III 29 , 1 paid mm what I owed him. 1871 
Freeman Norn Conq. IV xvm 140 On behalf of the land 
to which they owed a temporary allegitmce 
lb absol (or with indirect obj*. only) : To be 
indebted, be in debt. 

1460, 1483 [see Ought w, 2 b] 1607 Heywood Worn, Ktld 
w Ktndn Wks 1874 II i43> I haue nothing le^ 1 owe 
euen for the clothes vpoii my backe. 1865 Mrs Carlyle 
Lett III 285 , 1 owed for my summer bonnet and cloak 
1894 Outing (V S ) XXIV 256/1 She says she owes me for 
the preservation of her life on the island 
3 . tranf a To have or cherish towards another 
(a feeling, regarded as something which is yet to 
1^ paid or rendered in action) ; to bear (good or 
ill will). Obs. exc. in to owe a grudge b. To 
have or bear to some one or something (a relation, 
as dependence, etc , which has to be acknowledged) ; 
to * own', rare. (For earlier pa. t. see Ought 3, 3b. ) 
a. c 1385 [see Ought 3]. 1460-4 Paston Lett. II. 81 , 1 . .have 
owyn to your person ryght herty love. X46Z Ibid. 62 They 
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vrold owe yow jyth good wyll, so that ye wold owe hem 
good wyll a 1533 Ld Berners Huon hex. 240 Ye do me 
greate wronge to owe me youre yll wyll. « xS 4 “ Hall 
Chron , Hen Vllt 70 To whom the Cardinall did not owe 
the best fivor 1613 Purchas Ptl^mmge (16x4) 209 They 
will wait two or three houres for some to whom they owe 
some speciall grudge, to bestow their curse vpoii him 1726 
Swift GitUiver 11 i, Being afraid the boy might owe me 
a spite Mod The act of one who owes us a grudge 
b 1644 [H Parker] 59 Monarchy and Aristocracy 

are derivative forms and owe a dependance on Democracy 
i8ss Motley Rep i 111. (x866) 107 There was nothing 
m his character or purposes which owed affinity with any 
mood of this jocund and energetic people 
4 . fig. To have to ascribe or attribute (some- 
thing) to, or acknowledge as derived from (some 
person or thing) ; to have, as received from or 
caused by some one or something ; to be indebted 
or beholden for Const, to (or simple dative) Cf. 
Due xz 9 (For the earlier pa t see Ought 04) 
1391 Sylvester Du Barias i iii iis But, tli’ Earth not 
only th* Oceans debter is For these large Seas , but owes 
him Tanais [etc] XIS05 Shaks. Lear iii. iv xo8 Thou 
ow'st the Worme no Sillce ; the Beast, no Hide xyoa Pope 
yau 4* May 71 Abusive Nabal ow*d his forfeit life To the 
wise conduct of a prudent wife X7XX Addison Speet, No 60 
p 3 It was to thib Age that we owe the Production of 
Anaji^rams. 1816 J Wilson Cify ofPlagtte in 1 325 , 1 owe 
my life to thee. 1838 J L Stephens Treat Greece 13/1 
Corinth owed her commercial greatness to the profits of her 
merchants in tiansporting merchandise across [the isthmus] 
1868 Lockyer Mihn Asiroti, vi (1879) 228 We owe the 
discovery of the prismatic spectrum to Sir Isaac Newton 
f b. Without direct object To be indebted or 
beholden (po a person or thmg^;" something). Obs, 
1611 Beaum & Fl King' na King i 1, I think, we owe 
thy fear for our victoxy 1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 46 
Accurate Artificers, owe more unto Doctrine than unto 
Natuie 1633 Marvell Cot^ Whs 1872-5 II 4 In this 
both he and I ow infinitely to your Lordshi];). x686 tr 
CAardin's Treat, Penta 93 Others assert, That they owe 
for their knowledge of Christianity to one Cyril. 

Ill To have it as a duty or obligation, 
t 6 To have as a duty , to be under obligation 
{to do something), (Followed by inf. with or 
without to ) Ohs (For the pa. t see Ought 05a) 
(tr) with to and mfin = Ought 0. 5 b (tr). 

CIX7S Lamb, Horn 21 Swilcne lauerd we a^en to dreden. 
Ibid, 8x Her me '\h to understonden for whi hit sei^ [h]alf 
quic. ciaoo Trin Coll Horn 57 Alse we o^en to don 
1303 R Brunne Handl Syime B36 J?e seruyng man Owe)> 
to come when he hah leysere x^ Rolls of Parlt HI 
226/1 As we ben and owe to ben 1432-30 tr Htgden (Rolls) 
n 293 riiei awe to be namede raher Agarenes t:x3oo 
Melusine 108 Therfore it oweth not to be refused ne gayn- 
sayd. 1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks 1314/1 You owe 
also one to we^.he an others fete 1337 Let, in Crantne-ps 
Misc Writ, (Parker Soc.) II 352 As obedient, as a tiue 
Christian oweth to be 

{p) with simple iiifin « Ought 0. 5 b (^) 

€ xaoo Tt in. Coll, Horn 53 Nu^a^e we alle nime forbisue. 
x3 , Cursor J\L 5x04 (Cott ) All your bidding agh be til vs 
als comanding. c 1470 Harding Ckrotu ccix v. As prysoners 
owe home agayn repeire a 1500 Chaucei^s Dreme 1405 
Forgotten was no thing That owe be done X524 Hen VIII 
Lei to PacevaSirs^^BcLl, Mein (1724) I ii App xiii 28 
They shuld & owe, not oonely forbere to geve ayde. 
fb In weakened sense « Shall. Obs rare, 
triaso Gen, ^ Ex 1944 Quat so his dremes owen a-wold 
■hB. quasi-tw/^^j. (usually with inf clause as 
subject) • (It) behoves, is the duty of, befits, is 
due (to) ; e. g him (me (or oweth) = it behoves him, 
he ought ; as kirn owe « as befits him, as is due 
to him. Obs, (For the pa t. see Ought v, 6 ) 
exzao Bestiary 350 Anoiffer kinde, Dat us 03 alle to ben 
minde. CX373 Cmsor M 18791 (Fairf.) Wele vs agh to 
loue him 1382 Wyclif Exod, xxi. 13 Y shal ordeyiie 
to thee a place whidyr hym awe to flee c 1440 Yot k My si 
xxiu. 49 Full glad and blithe awe vs to be £‘1430 Mtronr 
Sahiactoun 4486 Hym awe serue and luf godcle with his 
hert alle & some. X47o-rsoo [see Ought w 6 a, b] 

1 7 . pa. pple. oxoen = under obligation, obliged, 
bound. Obs 

154X-2 Act^"^ Hen VIIl in Bolton Stai Irel (1621) 211 
To give money in alines, in as large a nianer and forme as 
they aie bownden or owen to doe. 1642 [see A 4 a], 
t Owe a f shortened ME. form of Own a 
Owe, obs form of How adzf , Yovipron, 
tOwednesa. Obs, mnee-wd, [f. owed pa. 
pple, of Owe v + -ness.] The quality or fact of 
being possessed or owned 

- Rogers “S^Art, (1607) 354 Among the Famihsts 

(saitn XI. N ) none claimeth anything proper to himself for 
to possess the same to any owedness or privateness. 

Owel, obs, form of Awl. 

Owelty (d’tt'elti) Law Also 6-8 ovelty, 8 
ovealty. [a. AF. oweiU^ earlier oeltet (Oxf 
Psalter) L sequ&litdt-em^ f ssqmUts (OF ewal, 
owel, oely etc.) equal ] Equality. 

(The AF adj. owel ‘ equal ’ (Britton I 231, II. 79, etc,), 
does not appear to have come into Eng use ) 

1379 Rastell Ejipes Tertnes Lavte^ OTveltie, is when 
theie IS Lord, mesne, and tenant, and the tenant holdeth of 
the mesne by the same seruices, that the mesne holdeth ouer 
of y« lord aboue him 1596 Bacon Max Com, Law in. 
(1636) 14 There shall be ten shillings onely reserved upon the 
gift entaile as for ovelty. X727-4X Chambers Cycl,^ Owelty 
or ovelty of services, an equality of services, as when the 
tenant paravail owes as much to the mesn, as the mesn 
does to the lord paramount, x8t8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 
II 524 Called a rent for owelty or equality of partition. 


Owen, obs. f. Oven , obs. mf , etc of Owe v 
t Owen, pa pple, Obs obliged : see Owe v, B. 7 
Owen, owene, obs forms of Own a 
Owenian (Wm^), a, [f. surname Owen + 
-ian] Of or pertaining to Robert Owen (17 7 ^” 
1858), a social reformer who advocated the re- 
organization of society on a system of communistic 
co-operation, which he endeavoured to carry into 
piactice in vanous industrial communities. So 
Owenism (d^i'eniz’m), the theory or system of 
Owen ; Owenlst, an adherent of Owenism , also 
attrib, j Owenite (du’enoit), a follower of (Dwen , 
Ow enize v irans,^ to brmg under the influence of 
the system of Owen ; to convert to Owenism 
1833 Edtn Rev LVI 484 It is folly to expect that the 
whole nature of the problem is to be changed by the 
perfectibility of Owenised man. 1848 Mrs Gasicell M 
Barton xxxvii, You mean he was an Owenite , all for equality 
and community of goods. 1870 Athenseum 5 Feb 187 T hat 
Owenism and Founerism failed to accomplish their ends in 
the Old Woild the socialists allow Ibid , Glancing at the 
list of the OwenLst associations, we see that the Forrestville 
community (Indian^ died in its second year and that 
New Harmony came to an end in its third year, 1880 
T Frost Forty yrs\ Recoil 14, I knew nothing of the 
Owenian ethics and social economy 

Owev (^ii’si). [f. Owe v + -eh i ] 
fl, A possessor, an owner. Obs 
CX440 Promp Parv 375/1 (Hail MS 221) Owere of a 
schyp, or schyp-lord. 1^7 Rolls of Parlt V 139/2 The 
owers of the seide Catell may never come to have replewn 
of them 1^7 Bp Hall iterm at Excester 24 Aug , Wks 
(1662) III. [iv J 95 He will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely 
2 One who owes, a debtor rare, 
as&g] B JoNsoN Underwoods xxxiv, i They are not, sir, 
worst owers that do pay Debts when they can. 

Ower, obs f Ewee2, Oab, Over, Your. 
Owerance, owrance (d^a«orans, aivrans). Sc 
and north, dial, [f. ower^ owre^ north, dial, form of 
Over + -anoe.] The position of being over; 
superiority, ascendancy, mastery, control. 

1332 Abp Hamilton Catech (1884) 134 To slay syn and 
dede quhilk had ouerance apon us x8x8 Hogg Brownie 
Bodsbeck I, ill, 39 Or it get the owrance 0’ auld Wat Laid- 
law, od it sal get strength o' arm for amce. 1819 Rennie 
St Patrick II 266 (Jam ) [He] hasna as muckle owrance o' 
himsel* as win up on the feet o' him. 1855 Robinson Wluihy 
Gloss s. V , ‘ She fairly hnes t’ owerance ower him she com- 
pletely rules him. Mod Sc She's his wife, but she hasna 
the owrance o' a penny ! [Also in Northumbld, (}ambld., 
Ulster ] 

+ Owes, owse, obs. forms of Ooze i. 

X57S in Ellis Ong Lett Ser ii III 30 The owse of Ashen 
barke dronke, is an extreme purgacion All the . . connyng of 
a Tanner concistethe in the skillfull making of his owes. 

O wey, Owfe, obs. forms of Away, Woof. 
t Owgel, var. of Ougle a , Obs, ugly, horrible. 
?£X4c» Lydg Msofs Fab l 32 The owgel [v r, vgly] 
blaknes of the derk nygbt 

Ow3e, obs. f. 0>trB Owghfc, Owijt, obs. ff 
Ought, Out. Owgly, obs. f. Ugly a 
tOwhere, adv, Obs, Forms, a, i Ekw&v, 
dliw6r> dli.wd.r, 1-3 awer, 4 awher, aware, 5 
(?)awT0. $ 3 Om. owwhar, owwheer, (©ower), 
3-4 owhar, ouwhar, 4owh.ore, ouwhere, ouwar, 
owar, 4-5 owher, -e, (ouwher, oughwhere, our, 
5 ou3wher(e, ow^where). [f. OE. d ever, O adv 
+hw^r Where, cf. anywhere^ aywhere^ every- 
7 tfhere^ somewhere ] Anywhere 
a c8 ^ K IElfred B oet/i viL|3Habbeicj)eawerbenumen 
inra gifena? c xooo Misiuc 1 18 Se man >e wi^wi> 
inuiu bebodum ahwar, beo he deajjes scildig c 1000 Ags 
Ps (Th ) 1x1 6 Ne mfleg ic hine ahwaer befleon xrxooo Laws 
Ldw cS> Gutli, c. II Ahwar on lande a 1300 Leg Rood 30 
pat holi tre was fairest Jto J>at hi mjxste awer [c i35oowhere] 
ise 13.. Cursor M, 1837 (Gott) pe heiest montayn pat 
was aware f T owhore, L our-quare, F awre quare] 1390 
Gower Conf II 349 For if mi fot wolde awher go 
iS £1200 Ormn osm To witenn 5iff pejg haffdenn Crist 
Owwhar onn eorpe fundenn. Ibid 6921 ?iff pejj himm 
owhar wisstenn. c 1203 Lay 8231 And Jif ich hine mai 
eower [£1275 owha] ifon <1x225 Ancr R 60 Ham pet 
ouSer Oder hondhe, oQer ouhwar ivele otSer c 1320 Cast, 
Love 1278 Owher that he |ode, Folk him sewed, bothe evyll 
and goode. <?i32S Las le Freine 15 When kinges might our 
y here Of am meruailes that ther were c 1330 Will Palerne 
2251 What man vpon molde mi^t ouwar finde tvo breme 
witeberes. c x^fio^xous Seim Sel Wks I 262 If a man 
have al bilevepatGoddis lawe techip ouwher [o,^ ow^where] 
C1400 Rule Sg Benet (E E T S ) 90/1540 In hakkows, 
brewhows, or ourels [ = owher els] c 1449 Pecock Repr 211 
It is not founde ou^where in Hoh Scripture. x^3 Caxtom 
Gold, Leg 395/ 2 The beste grasse and nerbys that is 0 where 
t Owhitiiery Obs, Forms* 3 oliwider, 
ouhwuder, 4 o whydre [f.ME. ^« 0 E d ever 
+ hwider Whither cf. O where, and OE. ee^hwider 
everywhither.] To any place , anywhilher. 

a 1223 Ancr R 172 Jif be ouhwuder wende ut <1x240 
Sawles Wards in Cott Horn 247 Hwon pat he slepe oSer 
ohwider [fare] from home 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings v 25 
Thi seruaunt ^eede not o whydre [1388 to oziy place]. 

Owing (^ttig), vbl,sb, [f. Owe v, + -ingI] 
The action of the verb Owe (sense 2) j that which 
one owes j obligation to pay^ indebtedness ; debt 
1532 Huloet, Owynge, or the act of owynge, debiHo xSeS 
Gaule Pract The (1629) 109 Caesar muades the Fortunes 
of hib Subiects, either to vphold his Honours, or absolue his 


Owlngs 1839 Fr a Kemble Rec Later Life I 235 Being 
in the mind to pay my owings, £ proceed to do so 
Owing (^“’Jg), ppl* [f as piec. + -ing^^. 
Almost dways used predicatively, or after its noun.] 

1 . That owes (see OuB 0 3, etc ) ; that is under 
obligation, bound {to do something); indebted, 
boimden, beholden {po a person for something) 
Now rare or Obs 

1362 Langl P pi P^yc 69 penne is holy cluiche a-signet 
[v ri owynge, awynge] to helpen hem and sauen 1^8 
Pepys Corr 292 , 1 am greatly owing to your Lordship for 
your last favour 1691 T H[ale] Acc New Invent 13 One 
Instance of what this Company is owing for, to the 
Thoughtfulness of its Accusers 

2 . yaid of the thing ; That is yet to be paid or 
lendered; owed, due Const, to or simple dat 
(The usual curient sense ) 

The origin of this use is obscure, there being no coric- 
sponding sense of the vb ; it might possibly be reflexive, 
* owing Itself, hence ‘ being owed ’ 

141Z va E E Wills 19 Of whiche somme ys owynge to 
me, to be payd, an C Mark by p® handes of my lady louell 
x^^RoUs of Parlt IV 491/1 Certeyn delte, which they 
clayme to be owyng hem by ye Kyng 1370 Wills i) Im 
N C, (Surtees 1835) 344 Dettis awaiid me 1396 Danett tr. 
Comines (1614) 179 At the yeeres ende there is not one penny 
owing them 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix v, She dis- 
charged all that was owing for the children 

8 fig Owing to : a. pred That owes its exist- 
ence to ; attributable to , derived or arising from, 
caused by, consequent on, ‘due to* (see Due a 9). 

1653 Stanley Hist Philos i (i7ox) 43/1 Wise Cleobulus's 
Death, the Lyndian Shear, To which his Birth was owing, 
doth deplore 1695 Woodward Nat Hist, Earth 1 (1723) 
17 These are the very Exuvise of Animals, and all owing to 
the Sea 1706 Hearne Collect (O. H S ) I 173 As to the 
Notes they^are in a great Measure owing to Mr Potter 
iBxa Sir H. Davy Chem Philos 2 The effect is owing to 
the presence of light. 1838 Buckle Cvoiliz (1873) II viii 
382 It is to a knowledge of the laws and relations of things 
that European civilization is owing 

b. Hence, as prepositional phr. In consequence 
of, on account of, because of. (Cf. according /<?.) 

x8x4 Scott Wast, x, Owing to his natural disposition to 
study he had been bred with a view to the bar 18x3 — 
Guy M xl, Owing to these circumstances, Brown remained 
several days in Allonby without any answers whatever 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 163 Where the lands are divided 
into a great many sehons, and, owing to the number ofowners, 
are continually passing from one person to another. 1863 
Lightfoot Comm Gal (1874) 151 This rendering obtained 
curren^ owing to the untoward circumstances of the times 
Owir, obs. north, dial. var. Over 
Owirhaill, Sc variant of Ovbrhale v Obs, 
t Owirloft, obs. Sc. form of Orlop 1 . 

1364 Reg Privy Council Scot I 281 The sey wattir to 
half interes into thame, to the owirloft 
Owk, obs. Sc vanant of (tuki ^otike^ Week, 
Owl (oul), sb Forms . a, 1-3 Tile, 4-6 oule, 
5-7 owle, (5 owele, $-6 owll(e, 7 oole), 6- owl. 
P. 5-6 howl©, 5 liowylle, 6 houle [Com. Teut. 
op: Hie wk. fern , = OLG. Hid (MDu., MLG , LG 
illef Du ml)*—Hlbn, from Hwl 6 n cf. OHG. 
Hwila (MHG. tuwel^ tule^ Ger eule^ mod.Fl 
uwele)i ON ugla These point back to OTeut 
Hwwaldi Hwwtldj dim of an echoic Hwwd^ 
deiived from the voice of the bird. Cf. 01 1 G. 
hdwOf OLG. hdOf MHG. hdwet also mod.G. uhu, 
names of the owl of similar echoic origin , also L. 
ulula owl, ulnldre to howl, and Howl, Howlet.] 
1 A nocturnal bird of prey, well known by its 
doleful ‘hoot’, having a large bead, small face, 
laptonal beak, and large eyes directed forwards, 
beset by a disk of radiating feathers , feeding on 
mice, small birds, and the like, which it can 
approach noiselessly by reason of its soft plumage. 
The name has app been applied m English from 
the beginning to all the native species, esp. the two 
or three common ones : see b. 


c 723 Corpus Gloss (O. E T ) 1382 Noctua^ ulula, ule 
Ibid, 2150 Ulula^ ulae c 1000 /Elfric Leu xi 16 Nc ele 
genan ping hafoccynnes ne earncynnes Ne ulan. <2x250 
Owl Night 4 Iherde ich holde grete tale Ane ule and 
one nightegale. £1383 Chaucer L G W 2249 Philo- 
mene. The oule {v r owle] .That piophete is of wo & of 
myschaunce. c X440 Promp Parv, 374/a Owle, or howle, 
byrde, bubo, 1535 Coverdale Ps, ci 6 Like a Pellicane m 
the wildernes, and like an Oule in a bioken wall. 1590 
Shaks Mids N, n u 6 The clamorous Owle that nightly 
hoots 1663 Boyle Usef Exp Nat Philos i iv 66 As the 
eyes of owls are to the splendor of the day 17x4 Gay Sheph 
IVeekvi 53 For Owles, as Swains observe, detest the lAght 
1826 D ISRAELI Vw Gr^ V XV, ITie screech of the W'aking 
owL 1887 Ruskin Praeieriia ll 363 Whatever wise people 
may say of them, I at least myself have found the owl’s cry 
always prophetic of mischief to me. 

b. The common Bnlish^pcdes are the Ilarn 
Owl (White, Silver, Yellow, Church, Hissing, 
Hobby, Screech Owl) ; the Tawny Owl (Brown, 
Grey, Beech, Ferny, Hoot, Hooting, Ivy, Wood 
Owi); the Ijtng-eared or JHorned Owl (Long- 
tufted, Mottled-tufted Owl). 

Less common are the Short-eared Owl (Fern, Hawk, 
October, Red, Short-horn, Woodcock Owlj, the Eagle Owl 
gtock Owl of Orkney), LitUe 07 a/(Bare.toed, Little Night 
Owl), Snoit^ or Great While Owl 
13M Oowm Conf, II 265 Sche caste in . A part ek of 
the horned Oule 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xxxiu 74 The 
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myttane, and Sanct Martynis fowle, Wend he had bene the 
hornit howle. i6n Cotgr., Litchetanj a scrich-owle x6a3 
WoDROEPHE Mmiow Fr. Tongue 399/2 With Stockes, 
Wood, Wolues, and Scrick-Ooles 1674 Ray Colleti Words^ 
Etti Btfiis ^ The common gray or Ivy-Owl 1678 — 
WiUughby*s Oniiih 101 Our Church Owl and biown Owl 
. delight m lower and plain countrys 1770 G Whitp 5 ^/- 
horne xxix 8r To Pennant^ I have kno\vn a dove.house 
infested by a pair of white owls, which made great havock 
among the young pigeons 1830 Tennyson Song Owl 7 
Alone and warming his five wits. The white owl in the 
belfry sits x88a S^ardy in Proc Berm, Nai Club IX 
428 The homed, utRc, and brown owls have here an undis- 
turbed refuge. 1882 A Hepburn Ibid, 504 The Long-Eared, 
Tawny, and Barn Owls, were permanently resident 

c. Omtth, Any bird of the sub-order Singes 

These comprise the families Alucontnss {Strindm of 

Sharpe) and Sirtgtnse or Singidse {JBuhonidse of sharpe), 
^pified respectively by the Saeech or Barn Owl iAhtco 
fiammeue Fleming, Stnx Linn ),and the Tawny or Brown 
Owl (i", sindula Linn ) , and including, among 19 genera, 
those typified by the Hawk Owl {Svrmdi^ Snowy Owl 
{Nyciea) which are diurnal m habit, the Homed or Eared 
Owls {/lsio)i Eagle Owl Cue Owl {Scqps\ Little 

Owl (Carine noctua), and American Burrowing Owl 
{Sj^eoiyio citmculana) The known species are about 200 
. 1706 Phillips s v., In Vtiginia there is a sort of Owl as 
big as a Goose, that kills the Poultry m the Night x8oa 
Bingley Amm, Btog (1813) 11 , 62 The Great Horned or 
Eagle Owl , .which is common in many parts of Greece, was 
even considered as a favounte bird of Minerva. 1859 Ten- 
NENT Ceylon 11 vii, vii. 257 Across the grey sky the owl 
fiits in pursuit of the night moths. 1869 tr Pouc/iet's Um~ 
Zferse fed 11} 219 Ihis species abounds in the Mississippi 
regions, where it shelters itself in subterranean abodes 
several yards in depth It is called the burrowmg-owl [Sirix 
cjtnicularidi 18^-5 (1888) IV 345 The 

great gray owl, Syrmum cinereum^ an extremely rare 
winter visitor to the northern United States 1894 Newton 
Diet Btids^^ Among Owls are found birds which vary 
in length fi om 5 inches--^ Gleatctdiwn cobaneme^ much 
smaller than a Skylark— to more than 2 feet . [ A] characteristic 
of nearly all Owlb is the reversible property of their outer 
toes X896 Daily News 6 June S/x In valdma, Dr Plate 
observed the remarkable earth owl, which digs long shafts 
in the steppes, and is distinguished for its terrible scieam 

d. In various proverbial sayings 

{To carry or send awls io Athens^ after Gr yXaOic’ 
'Atfijf/a^eayecr (Anstoph Buds 301), to ‘carry coals to New- 
castle to take a commodity where it already abounds, the 
owl being the emblem of Fallas Athene, the patron goddess 
of Athens, and represented on Athenian coins, etc ) 

1390 Gower Con / 1 299 Bot Oule on Stock and Stock on 
Oiile , The more that a man defoule, Men witen wel which 
hath the werse. 1590 Swinburne Tesiatnenis Pref , I may 
be thought to powre water into the bea, to came owles to 
Athens, and to trouble the reader with a matter altogether 
neediesse and superfluous 1602 Shaics Ham* iv v 41 
They say the Owle was a Bnkeis daughter a zSzz Beaum 
& Ft Fotir Plays tn one^ Induct, Could not you be content 
lo be an owl in such an ivy-bush? 1622 Malynes^ma 
Laiij-Merch, 426 There is a Cubtome that no Officer may 
arrest after Sun set , such therefore as goe abroad but at 
those times, are said to Fly with the Owle, by a common 
Pioueibe i738'-i869 [see Ivy-bush]. 1764 H. Waijdle 
Let to Earl ^ HeHfotd 15 Feb, The nois& which made 
me as drunk as an owl 1787 Qt^oiss. Prov Gloss s,v, To 
take owlf to be offended, to take amiss. 1840 Marryat 
Poor Jaeh xxxvi, The men will he as drunk as owls. 

2 . iramf* and/g* Applied to a person in allusion 
to nocturnal habits, to literal or figurative repug- 
nance to light, to appearance of gravity and wisdom 
(often with implication of underlying stupidity), 
etc. Hence = wiseacre, solemn dullard, 

14x3 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) i. xxvii (1859) 31 Peple, 
whicne the wretchyd horrible owle of helle had drawen out 
of iheyr nest, xfiolS Kennedie Flyting w, Dtmbar 36 Fan- 
tabtik fule, Ignorant elf, aip, owll iriegular 1579 Fulke 
Heskms's Pari, 13 The Owles and Battes of our time, 
either can not, or will not see it. X598 Sylvester DuBartas 
ir 1. II. Imposture 377 In heav’nly things more bhnde 
then Moals, In earthly, Owls, x6o6 Siiaks Tr ^ Cr it. 

1 99, 1 bad thee vile Owle, goe leaiiie me the tenure of the 
Proclamation X694 Echahd Ptauins 17a But without 
flattery, I was a great Owl for not falling in love before 
now. 1847 L, Hunt Men^ WomeUi ^ B, 11 11 32 It vexes 
one to see so fine a poet make such an owl of himself 

3 . a A name for the Lump Fish, more fully 
Sea Owl* lb. A vaiiety of Ray, the Owl-Ray 

1601 Holland Plmy 11 428 The Lorape, Padifle or sea- 
Owle 1862 Couch Bnt, Fishes I 115 Sandy R^y, Owl, 
Ema ctrcularis. Ibid, II. 183 Sea Owl, the Lumpfibh 
1863 Kingsley Water Bah iv, Where the great owl-rays 
leap and flap, like giant bats, upon the tide. 

4 A fancy variety of the domestic pigeon dis- 
tinguished by its owl-like head and prominent 
niff, also called Oivl/tgeon, 

1724 Bradley Fan/ Du / s v Pigeon, There are many 
soils of pigeons, such as. Petits, Owls, Spots, Truinpeteis, 
Shakers, &c. 176$ treat Dom Pigeons 125 The owl is 
a small Pigeon, very little larger than a jacohine 
Q Rev Oct. 415 He crobsed a wlute fantail cock with the 
offspring of an owl and an aichangel 

5 A local name (m South Kng ) of certain moths, 

1853 W. D. Cooper Sussex Gloss 1883 Hampsh Gloss , 

Oiul, , (x) The tiger-moth. (2) Any small white moth 
f 6. Name of some game. Ohs. 
x6s3 Urquhart Rabelais r xxil 05 There he played At 
the billiards, At bob and hit, At the owle [Fr. au hybou \ 
1660 Howele lexicon xxviii, To play at the Owl, alia 
civettax alachouSite n 1 , 

7 . attnb. and Comh,^ as owl ham, helfry, Jltght\ 
ml-eye, -hole, -shooter, -sight, owTs head, wvng, 
etc., instiumental, as eml-fi equonted, -haunted 
adjs. ; parasynthetic and sunilative, as owl-downy^ 


-eyed, -faced, -headed, -sighted, -winged adjs. ; also 
owl-hke, fowl-blasted a, bewitched; owl- 
catchers, gloves of stout leather; owl-train 
*? ), a tram running during the night. 

_ Harsnet Pop Im/osi, xxt 137 No doubt but mother 
Nobs IS the witch, the young girle is *owleblasted and pos- 
sessed 1879 J EFFEBiES A viateur Poacher, A pair of ‘ *owl- 
catchers’, gloves of stout white leather a 1849 Pol Bmgma, 
Petrarch f/*^Poems (1859) 79 *Owl-downy nonsense 186B 
Browning Ring^Bh. vi 1786 With a wink of the *owl-eyes 
of you 1640 Sir R Bering Carmelite (1641) 16 Others of 
your bent who are *owle eyed in Sunshme. X843 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. ir xvii, Valiant Wisdom escorted by owl-eyed 
Pedantry Udall Erasm, Apoph 309 b, To begette 
suche foule babies & *oule faced doudes ^1529 Skelton 
Dk Albany 312 He ran away by nyght In the "'owle flyght 
Lyke a cowarde knyght. <*1839 Praed Poems (186s) II. 38 
Things hid In ^owl-irequented pyramid C1795 Young in 
Ann Agnc XXIII 376 Wool on thecheeksand throat (but 
not to the degree they term*owl-headed) [sheep] i^Board 
o/Agrtc Leajlei No. 51 In many old b^ns there are •owl- 
holes just under the eaves, formed with ledges specially made 
for ingress and egi ess a x6x8 Sylvester Maided s Blush 
1063 ^wl like in a Cloud involv’d, X844 H Rogers Ess 
I 11 84 The owl-like graviw of thousands of common 
leaders. 1530 Palsgr. 250/1 joules heed, Imre. [Littri 
httre, tfite henssiSe et en d&ordre.] 1596 Firz-crFFRAY Sir 
F, Drake (1881) 31 *OuIe-sighted eies, that dazled are with 
light, But see acutelie m the darksome night 1871 Brown- 
ing Pr Hohenst 188 An outspread providential hand 
Above the *owl’s-wing aigrette. 1882 McCabe Rew York 
igo (Farmer) The Third avenue line runs its trains all night, 
These are the *owl-trains. a xSaa Shelley Def. Poetry 
Pr Wks. 1888 II. 32 Those eternal regions where the *owI- 
winged faculty of calculation dare not soar 

b. esp, in names of animals, as owl-butterfly, 
a large South American butterfly {Cali^ eniy/o- 
chus) with large ocelli, likened to owls” eyes, ou 
the posterior wings; owl-faoed bat, the bat 
Chilonycteris Macleayn, a native of Cuba and 
Jamaica; owl-faced monkey owl- 
fly, an angler’s name for Staha lutaria\ owl- 
gazelle, Soemmeimg's Gazelle, the native name 
of which is aoid ; owl-gnat, a gnat of the tube 
Noctuiformes, family Fsychodtdee ; owl-monkey, 
a South American monkey of the genus I/ycii- 
pthecus ; owl-moth, a very large Brazihan moth 
{Erebus stnx) resembling an owl in its colouring 
and m the appeaionce of its hmd wmgs, owl- 
parrot = Kakapo ; owl-pigeon; see 4, owl- 
ray : see 3 , owl-swallow, a bird of the family 
Podargidsi, akin to the night-jars. c. Also owFs 
crown, a composite plant Filago germamca, 
(? erroneously) Wood Cudweed {Gnaphahwn sylva- 
ticum). 

i88a Stand Rat Rtsi. (1888) II. 4B9 C enrylochus or the 
* *owI butterfly '..being common throughout South America. 
X863 Bates Rat Amazon II xoa The nocturnal, •owl- 
faced monkey {RycUpitkeius trwirgatus) 1676 Cotton 
Angler il 33s Late at night is taken the *Owl-fly X799 G 
Smith Laboi aiory IL 298 The yellow-miller, or owl fly. 1862 
T W. Harris Insects injur Veget (ed 3) v 338 The •owl- 
moth (Erebus Sirix) has wings which, though not so broad, 
expand eleven inches. x88o-r Libr Unw KnoioL (XJ S ) 
Xf 141 •Owl-parrot m New Zealand, the kakapo or night- 
pairot. 1890 w P Ball Mjffects oj Use 4 Disuse 60 ihe 
rudimentary keel of the sternum in the owl-parrot of New 
Zealand. 18^-73 Cassells Bk. Birds 11 136 The * 0 \vl 
Swallows (Podargi). 1787 W Marshall Nor/blh Gloss., 
•Owlscrown, sylvaticum, wood cudweed 

x88o Britten & Holland Plant-fU, Owl’s Croivn, Filago 
germamca. 

Owl, [f. Owl sh} intr. To behave, hoot, 
look, or go about like an owl , to pry about, prowl, 
esp. in the dark. Now chiefly dial 

X542 UuALL Erasm Apo/lu 248 By reason of an oule, 
hreakynghis slepe withnir oughlyng 1656 Hobbes .Sxa: 
Lessons i^S VII 278 Is it not therefore, well owled 
of you, to teach the contrary? vn8 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ep io Reviewers xxviii, Mousing for faults or, if you’ll have 
It, owling 1893 Wilis Gloss., Owl ahoui, to moon about 
out of doors m the dark 

+ Owl| ^ Ohs. [app. a back-formation from 
OwLBB, OwLiNO ] imns. To smuggle (wool or 
sheep) out of England; to carry on the trade of 
an owler. 

1738 Ohs, British Wool Title-p , A Scheme for preventing 
our Wool from being Owled Abroad for the future, if put 
in Practice. _ ^ 

Owlate, Owld, obs. ff. Owlet, Old, Would 
Owldom. nonce-wd. The domain of owls 
x8so Carlyle Laiier-d Pamph. 111 (1872) lao Owldom 
shall continue a flourishing empire 

t Owldron, var Oleeon Ohs., a coarse febne. 
1550-1600 Customs Dutus (B M. Addit MS 23097)1 
Owldrons, the bolte, containing xxx yards— xiijf u\}d. 
fOwlebie. Obs [cf -by suffix 2 ] 
z4^ E G. in Bulwer^s Anihrqponiet Pref verses 
Men were swine and turn’d to Owl^es, 
t Owler. Obs.&iz Hut. [Goes with OWLIKU, 

app. f. Owl see -EE 1 1 . - 

To prevent the exportation of wool it was made illegal by 
Act 14 Chas. II, c. iB § 8 to transport it in the night-time , 
and It 15 probable that it was in reference to the feet that 
the smugglers of wool earned on their work, like owls, under 
cover of night, that the terms mler and arose cf. 

quot a 1700 Some have considered the words to be formed 
on the.north. dial form of wool Cool), 'hxit fpia the district 
with which they were specially associated (Kent and Sussex) 
this is very improbable ] 


One engaged in the illegal exportation or ^owhng* 
of wool or sheep from England; also, a vessel so 
employed, an owling-boat 
16^ Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) IV 26 A messenger has 
seized the Owler, who earned over the duke of Barwick to 
France. ax70o'Q E Did Cant those who 

privately m the Night carry Wool to the Sea-Coasts, near 
Rumney-Mariih in Kent, and some Creeks in Sussex, Ac. 
and Ship it ofl for France against Law. 1701 T. Brown 
Advice in Collect Poems xcL 'Io Gibbets and Gallow’s your 
Owlers advance. That, that's the sure way to Mortifie 
France. 1778 Eng Gazetteer (ed 2) s. v Ritmney Maish, 
'I his marsh is the place from whence the owlers have for so 
many ages exported our wool to France 1892 Blackio 
Mag July 33 Ailesbury ciossed the Channel in an ‘ owler ‘ 
or smuggling vessel 

Owler, dial, form of Audee, the tree. 

Owlery (au bn), [f. Owl sh. + -bry.] 

1 . A place wheie owlb are kept; an abode or 
haunt of owls, 

18x7 sporting Mag I 9 The Owlery at Arundel Castle, 
1850 Carlyle d Pamph ul (1872)93 England.. sunk 
now to a dm owlery 1866 Mam t^tar 31 Dec., Others 
made a dart at the owlery, and saved some of its occupants 
[from the fire] 

2 The quality or chaxactei istic of an owl ; owlish- 
ness (Cf. tomfoolery ) 

X83X Carlyle Sart Res 111 111, Perhaps too of all the 
pwlenes that ever possessed him [man], the most owlish . 
L that of your actually-existing Motive-Milhvrights 1^5 
— Fredk Gi xvi 1. (1872) VI 133 The multiplied forms of 
stupidity, cupidity and human owlery. 

Owlet (au let). Also 6 oiQette, owlate [dim 
of Owl . see -et ; prob. altered from the earlier 
Howlbt ] An owl , a young owl or little owl 
Z542 Udall Erasm Apqplu 248 He tooke yeraye eiuill 
reste in the luj^htes, by reason of an oule A launceknight 
. tooke the peines to catche this oulette 1567 Maflet Gi 
Forest 04 b, There is a certaine Shrickowle or Owlet which 
when she cneth, she shneketh, 1589 Puttenham Eng 
Poesie ill. xix. (Arb ) 242 As egles eyes to owlates sight 
1798 WoRDSw Idiot Boy Iviii, Ihe owlets through the long 
blue night Are shouting to each other still. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II 88 He loved his children too even as au owl 
loves its owlets. 

b. attrib and Comh., as owlet-ha-unied adj, 
owlet wing\ owlet light = Owl-light ; owlet- 
moth, an Amencan name for any moth of the 
genus Noctua or family Noefnidse 
z82z Shelley Epip^ch 221 Whose flight Is as a dead 
leafs in the owlet light, X83X Carlyle m Froude Life (xBSe) 
IT 207 I^omnce eclipses all things with its owlet wings 
x862 T W. Harris Insects vijnr Feget (ed. 3) v 435 The 
injury done to vegetation by the caterpillars of the Noctnas, 
01 owlet-moths x88o Nimmo Hist . Siirlingsh , I <14 99 Its 
owlet haunted walls. 

Owl-glass. Forms: 6-7 H:o(w)l6glas, 6 
Howliglasse, 7 Owli-, Owlyglasse, Owl glass. 
See also Holliglass. [f. Owl sb + Glass sb. 8 ] 
The English rendering of Eulensfiegel, the name 
of a German jester of mediaeval times, the hero of 
an old German jest-book translated into English 
C1560; a prototype of roguish fools; hence, A 
jester, buffoon, 

cx5fio (title) A merye leste of a Man that was called 
Howleglas , and of many meruaylous Thmges and lestes 
that he dyd in his Lyfe, m Bastlande and m many other 
Places. Ibid. Contents. How Holeglas was made a paryshe 
clarke, 1589 Nashb Auat Absitid z8 These beeiqg in 
their priuate Chambers the expresse imitation of Howh- 

f lasse 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iri 1, What, do you laugh, 
lowleglasi you perstemptuous varlet 1^0 J Taylor 
(W ater P ) Conais Commend Wks u. 91/2 Then shall the 
fame which thou hast won on foot, Ride on my best 
Inuention like an asse To the amazement of each Owli- 
glasse. X890 K R H Mackenzie (title) The Marvellous 
Adventures of Master Tyll Owlglass 
Ow'l-liead. a. local (See quot.) b local U S. 
‘The black-bellied plover, Squaiarola heheitca' 
{Cent. Diet ). 

z8^ Woodward Mollusca n 222 Internal casts of [the 
fossil bivalve] Producia gtganiea are called ‘•owl-heads ’ by 
quarrymen in the North of England 
t Owling, M. sb. Obs. exc Hzst. [Goes with 
OwLEE: app. f. Owl sb. see -ing ic.] The 
practice of smuggling wool (and sheep) out of 
England , the trade of an owler Also attrib , as 
owltng boat, trade. 

1699 Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) IV 548 The owhng trade 
is in a manner supprest by the diligence of the olficeis 
appointed for that purpose. <;x728 Earl of Ailesbury 
Mem (1890)3x6 That o^vding boat coming m generally twice 
a we^ with commodities 1738 Ohs British Wool 6 By 
the Owling of Wool into Foreign Countries, we enable 
theu: own Manufacturers to make much better and finer 
Stuffs X760 Blackstone Comm IV. xii. IS4 Owhng, so 
called from it's being usually carried on m the night, which 
IS the offence of transporting wool or sheep out of this 
kingdom, to the detriment of it's st^le manufacture, X887 
Legky Eng, in xBth C. VI. xxiii 23A 
Owlish (GE'liJ), a [f. Owl sb. + -ish ^ ] Owl- 
like ; resembling an owl, or that of an owl, 
x6ii Cotgr., Cahuatlle, a companie of Owles ; an Owlish 
companie, Rab[elats] zez^PvRCHAS Pilgrimage & Whose 
owlish eyes are dazled with the brightnesse of this light 
a 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet Wks 177^4 II 20 But eminence 
offends at once The owlish eye of critic dunce x88o M arc 
Lonsdalf Sister Dora vui. Her owlish habits of wandering 
at unearthly houis in all weathers. 1895 Zangwill Master 
III 11 300 The little man >vith his most owlish air of wisdom. 
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Heace Owllslily adv ^ in an owlish manner; 
OwUslmess, the quality of being owlish. 

jS88 Bosiofi (Mass.) Trmiscrtit 7 July s/S It ^ ve^ 
interesting to see him appearing lor once in the guise of the 
newspaper correspondent, whose ordinar)’ owhshness he so 
effectively ridicules xpox C. G. Harper Gi Not ih Rood 
II 40 Old gabled houses that seem to nod owlishly to 
neighbours jastas decrepit across the cobble stoned path. 

Ow*lisin, nmce-wd [f + -ism] An 

owlish characteristic or practice. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr ii vvii, Lawyers too were poets, 
wereheroes Their Owlisms, Vulturisms .will disappear by 
and by, their Heroisms only remaming. 

Owlk(e, obs Sc form of Week. 

Owl-light. Also 9 owl’s light [f Owl si 
+ Light The dim and uncertain light in 
which owls go abroad ; twilight, dusk , also (in 
early use) the cloud of night, the dark. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sinffe (1871) 67 Which drove Le'inder, 
when he durst not deal above-board to swim to her, nor 
that in the day, hut by owl-light 1630 J. Taylor (Water 

Merry Wkerry-Perry^Voy Wks 11 8/a When sodamly 
'twixt Owle-light and the darke, We pluck’d the Boat 
beyond high-water mark 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 83 He 
has that won’t endure the Sun, But is by Owl-light to he 
done. 1776 Mrs Delany Ltfe^Corr Ser il II. 213, 1 must 
finish to-morrow, for I have written thus far by owllight. 
x8s6 J. R Best 4 Yrs France 33a He. arrived at Beau- 
caire in time to lead his ladies about both by owls-light and 
lamp-light. X877 Sm F. Wallis in Brighton Menu (1892) 
xgg As 1 am now witing by owl’s light, I must call a halt 
Jig i7di Warborton Charge to Cief^ Dtoceee Glottcesier 
Wks 1787 V 592 The Antiquarian, who delights to solace 
himself m the tempted da>s of Monkish Owl-light, 
t 0 wl-Spi 6 ^e, sb. Ohs, rare. [Alter Ger. 
EvUmptegel'\ = Owl-glass. Hence Owlspiegle 
V {ftonce-ivd)^ to make into an owl-spiegle. 

X637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph ii i, Thou shouidst have given 
her a madge-owl, and then Thou’dst made a present o’ thy 
sel^ owl-spiegle 1 x8^o Scott Doont Deoorgoil iii 1, My 
nether parts Are gohlunzed and Owlspiegled 

t Ow’ly, « Ohs, [f. Owl sb, + -t, or (m 
oulehe) -ly 1 ] Owlish. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia v (1598) 44s Our owly eyes, which 
dimm'd with passions be, And scarce discerne the dawne 
of camming day 1^7 Strange Neioesfrom Campania S4 
Whilst Treason and Rebellion start aside, And in each hole 
their Owly faces lude x6s4 Gayton Pleas Notes in u 72 
Her face was fiat, and very much like an Owles, if not more 
Oulehe iprmied Oulebie] 

b Comb.y as f owly-eyed a , ba^ng eyes like 
an owl’s, m respect of seeing badly in daylight 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia irr (1622) 303 Their wicked mindes 
blind to the light of vertue, and owly eyed m the night of 
wickednesse, ci63oDrtjmw Hymn on Fairest 

Fair, Shadows of shadows, atoms of Thy nught, Still owly- 
ey'd when stanng on Hiy light 
fOwlyst, a Ohs [app. of Scandmavian origin , 
cf. Norw. idysi^ moilcel. 4 lysty 6 lyst want of 
desire or appetite, •dlyshig unwilling, uueagei, 
f 2^- or 6 - = un- + lyst desire, bking.J Listless, 
sluggish, slothful, inert. Hence f Owlyathede 
CX440 Promp Parv 374/2 Owlyst, destdiosits, segnts 
Ibid , Owlyst man, or woman n , deses Ibid , Owlysthede, 
desidta, segntctes, 

Owman, obs. form of Woman. 
fOwmawt, V, Ohs, ran, [cf. ON '&md(tr 
*unmight’, faintness, ‘dmegtta to swoon. The sb. 
may formerly have been in Eng., whence the vb ] 
tntr. To swoon, to faint. 

C1440 Promp Parv Owmawtyn, or swownyn 
smcoptso 0(w)mawtynge (or swownynge), smcopts 
Owmbre, obs form of Umbbb 
Ownalys, Owmpere, owmpre, Owmple, 
obs ff Umbles, Umbibe, Wimple. 

Own a, forms . a, i dsen (-an), ^sen ; 

2- 3 a^en, ee^en, 3 ahen, a^wen (a^em, ha^en, 
ah50n, ajhen, Orttt, -enn ; tj^ected ahne) ; 

3- 5 awen, (4 auuen, an.e, hawne, 4-5 aghen, 
anghen, awemi(e, anno), 4- north Eng and 
Sc, awn, (4-6 amn, 4-7 auen, aun, 5 avne, 
auwen, awyn, -e, 5-7 awne, 5-8 awln, 6 
awine) ; 8- * 5 *^ am. 0 , 2-4 o^en, (3 ho^en), 
3-6 (7) owen, (3 bo wen, owm, 3-4 owun, 3-6 
oune, 4 ouen, owben, ogbne, on, 5 owyn(e, 
6 bowyn), 4-7 own©, (5 ougbne, 01m, oon, 
bonne, 6-7 one), 7- own. 7. 3 a^e, (ae^e, 
aeb^e, ahge), 3-5 awe. 8. 2-4 oge, 3-6 owe, (3 
howe) €. 5 nawen, nowun, noun, 5-7 nowne, 
6-8 (dia/) nown, 8-9 dial, nawn, nain [OE. 

d^en ~ OFns ^gen, etgen, em^ ain, OS 
^gan (MLG ^gen^ MDu. ^ghin^ etgken, Du. eigeii)^ 
OHG eigcm (MHG., Ger etgen\ ON. etgtnn (Sw., 
Da. egeii ) , adj. use of dim (Jeien)^ Goth atgatz 

OTeut *aigano-j *atgino-y pa pple. of atgan to 
possess, OE. dgany Owe v. The pnmary sense 
was thus 'possessed, owned ’ * cf. Goth, atgirt sb. 

' property ’ The Early ME. d^n, besides yielding 
the north* awen^ aztnz, midJ. and south owen, 
own, was shortened a 1 200 (chiefly m the south) 
to d^e, 6 je (parallel to the southern pa. pples. m 
whidi -« was dropped), giving later awe, owe, 
which last survived to the 16th c. Inflected forms 
both of the full and apocopate types, repr OE. 


dgnes, dgeme, dgnum, dgemte, weie used in early 
ME., and <mne as definite form still m Chancer ; 
owne as a traditional spelhng came down to early 
lytli c The erroneous division of mtn owfi as my 
nmn led also to hts nown, her nown, still occa- 
sional in dialect use, esp. m north, form mm, etc ] 
That IS possessed or owned by the person or 
thing indicated by the preceding sb. or pron. ; of 
or belonging to oneself, or itself, pioper, peculiai, 
particular, individual 

1 Used after a possessive case or adj , to em- 
phasize the possessive meaning. (The usual con- 
struclion ) 

In hts, her, tts, their own, the pronoun is usually (but not 
always) reflexive 

a ^x9oo tr JBaeda’s Hist, nr xu. [xiv] (1890) 19a His 
aseii sunu AlhfnS & ^ 3 elwald his bro8or sunu, se set hun 
nice haefde a 1000 CotdmotCs Satan 10 Godes asen beam 
c 1000 Ags Gosp Matt xxv 15 Aihwilce be his agene 
maesene. c X175 Lamb Horn 109 purh his ahjene ehte 
a izoo Moral Ode 161 We sciilen alre monne hf iknauwen 
,alse ure ahen ciaoo Vices 4 Virtues 9 Godes a^wene 
name c laoo Ormin 6899 He wollde jifenn all Hiss a^henn 
sune hiss riche, rxaos Lay 66 For his awene [c 1275 
owene] saula Ibid 253 His ahne [c 1275 owene] sune seojjen 
hine sceat to dea|>e Ibid 18133 <5 

Night 1284 Thu fullest mid thine ahene Iwenge 13 . 
Cwsor M, 462 (Cott ) A 1 sal be at myn auen [G aun, F 
awen, T. owne] weild Ibid 1116 pat mur)>ered sua [h}is ane 
[G aun, F, awen] ymage. Ibid 1214 pat caym his aghen 
[G aunl brojjcr slogh Ibid 12371 Efter his aun [G. auuen 
Ipr aunen], F awen, T owne] ymage Ibid 17288+413 
Als It was his aughen wille c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxvi 
{Bapttsid) 336 His hawne hruthtr a 1400 Sir Perc 320 To 
wete his awenne [wille], c 1400 Pestr Troy 9B47 The laike 
is your avne £1440 York Mysi, xxx 226 He wende pis 
worlde had bene halj’ his awne e 1430 Pol. Rel, 4 L Poems 
(1866) 105 , 1 am h® warke of Jau aghen hende 1462 Fm- 
chale Priory (Surtees) 95 With his auwen stuff and upon 
his auwen costez 24^ Bk Si Albans D ij b, Looke if the 
hawke can espie it by hir awyn corage xsi6 Tindalc 
xCor xl 21 His awne Supper xGog Skene Maj 11 172 
The trespassour convict, and condemned to the death, at 
his awin hand. cibaoA Hums Pnt. Tongue (1865) iz If 
Roben Hud wer nou levmg, he wer not able to buu his 
aun bou, or to bou his aun boau a 1637 J Balfour Ann, 
Scot (1824-3) II *7 Thesse are the Lord Chancelers auen 
words to his Maiestie i8x6 Scott Old Mort v, If ye be of 
our am folk, gangna up the pass the night 

a 1x7s Cott, Horn, 235 Ma3ie wiman foijeten his o^e 
cild, pat hi ne milsi hire barn of hire o^en innoS ? ciaoo 
Tnn Coll Horn 173 Here owen sinnes. Ibid i8g Mid 
his o^ene deade. a 1240 Uretsun in Cott Hmn, 197 Ich am 
8111 owune hine a 1300 Sanmm liv la J£ L.P (1862) 
7 A man sal know is owm frend 1303 R. Brunne Handl 
Synne B72 pe satyrday may here oune he c 13x3 Siioreham 
52 Tafonge Per-inne godes o^en flesch 1362 Langl P PI 
A, X 7s pewit IS his oune, ^1380 WyclifS'f/ Wks III 
328 Bi here owene dom c 1386 Chaucer Pars T f 131 
Who so hateth his owene ]p rr owen, oughne] soul 1^5 
Rolls of Parli III. 605/2 As hyt weie don and accorded 
be OUT self m our owne propre persone ^1425 Seoen 
Sag, (P ) 2144 And love hwe as hys ouen l^e 1559 
Mtrr. Mag , Jack Cade v, Tne shame our owne, when so 
we shame her 1603 H. Petowe m Farr S, P Jos. I (1B48) 
108 Seal’d by Trutlie’s one hand. 1618 Bolton Florus iv, 
iv 296 At that tune hee did nobly with his own hand 1637 
Lectee of Star Chauib. § 8 Thereon Print and set his and 
their owne name or names 1764 Goldsm Tiav 30 And 
find no spot of all the world my own 2885 Law Times 
LXXX 10/1 The ripe thoughts of such a writer have a 
value all their own. 2895 Bookman Oct 23/1 To the reader 
who loves history for its own sake 1896 M. Field Attila 
IV 104, 1 saw him dead With my own eyes 
y c X205 Lay 308 pe fader heo bi-eode , to his a^re unneode 
Ibid. 4565 He podte heo to habben ; to his awere bihoue. 
Ibid. 22099 Piiam, pu aett mm aje preost C1330 Aiih, 4- 
Merl 2672 Ac to the quen be nought biknawe That that 
child be thine awe c 2440 York Mysi x 240 To se myn 
nawe deie childe 

8 ffii7S Oje [see <21250 Prov Mlfred 85 in 0. E 
Mtsc. 106 Eueruyches inonnes dom to his owere [v r, oje] 
dure cburrep, ctz^o Kent, Senn ibid. 30 Ase godes oghe 
mudh hit seid, CX275 Lay 8238 And in to Kent wende, to 
his owe castle a 1300 K Horn 669 , 1 schal me make pinowe 
1340 Ayenb 17 Prede is pe dyeules o^e dorter a 2450 Cov 
Myst (1841) 28 0 tre I kept for ray owe 1586 Whltstone 
Eng Mirror 69 He was come thither for his owe and the 
name of the Genowaines honour 
e c 2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Iviii, Is he comun, my 
nowun true fere ? 2444 in Pasion Lett I 50 1 he matier that 
IS cause of your noun comyng hedir 23x2 Will Tho Jenyus 
(Somerset Ho.), Scribile my nowne hande a 2652 Bkomc 
New Acad, i i, His nowne natuial brother 2722 Amhlrst 
Terras Fil No 8 (175^1) 38 Twenty chose rather to be fondled 
up, and Call’d mother's nown boys 1828 Scott 7?* M Perth 
xxxiu, If her nainsell be hammer-man hersell, her nainsell 
may make her nain harness 

D. Expressing tenderness or affection; also 
rarely in superl, « very own, 

CX3W Chaucer FnaVs T. 269 Heere may ye se, myn 
owene deeie brothei c 2430 Lydg, Min, Poems (Percy) 110 
My nawen hony swett c 1530 Redforde Play Wit 4 SiC 
(1848) 38, I wylhe bolde wyth my nowne darfyng • Cum 
now, a has, my nowne proper sparlyng I 2598 Shaks Merry 
W n 1. 15 By me, thine owne true Kmght. 1692 Siiadweli 
Scowrers i i, Some wise lecture from nown daddy 1855 
Tennyson Maud i. xviii 74 My own heart’s heart and ownest 
own, farewell. 

0 Phr. To he onds own man\ to be master 
of oneself; to be independent, to have the full 
control or use of one’s faculties, 

23M Gower Conf II 349 If I be noght myn ogbne man 
And dar noght usen that I can 2598 B Jonson^z? Man 
m Hum, IV vi, A tall man is never his own man till he be 
angry 1610 Shaks. Temp v. 1, 213 Prospero [found] his 


Dukedome In a poore Isle and all of vs, our selues, When 
no man was his owne, 1664 Cotton Scan on, iv. For though 
full light, when her own woman, Yet, in this heavy Dump, 
was no Man Could raise her up 2685 LtOvell Gen Hist 
Reltg 135! hey are wholly then own Men,having no spiritual 
E\e» ase in (Common for the service of their Neighbour 2773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq v, So, Constance Neville may marry 
whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again 
d Own in the piedicate sometimes has the force 
oi self iQ. the subject, as in ‘lam my own master’ 
= * I myself (and no other) am master’; where 
' my own master ’ is not oppoS^d to * some one 
else’s master’, but ‘ I’ to ‘ some one else ’. 

1552 in Tytler Edm VI (1839) II 44 If they would keep 
their own counsel, he, for his part, would never confess any 
thing to die for it a 1632 Donne Poems (1650) 57 Not that 
I shall be mine owne oillcer. 2692 Ode hint Hor 
III Xl 146 Virtue is her own reward 1767 T Mawe {Jitle') 
Every Man his own Gardener 2800 Windham Sp Pari 
i8 Apr., Gentlemen, who in the game-season,,, become their 
own butchers and poulterers. 2848 tr Hojfiueister's Irav. 
Ceylon 4 India, Cherishing it into a smml Are, we boiled 
our own chocolate, the cook being ill 

2 . Without possessive preceding 'Now rare, md. 
usually with a 9 z or in //, esp in reference to re- 
lationship (e g afi OW 7 Z h other, as distinguished 
from a half-brother or brother-in-law, or one who 
is only figuratively a brothei , own cousins, first 
cousins) f Oune hyne see Hoghenhinb. 

a 2000 Hymns vii 66 (Gr ) ]>u ;;e£c 3 eIodest he ealle ge- 
sceafta, and..sealdest aelcre secynde agene wisan <1x000 
Booth Meir xx. 14 pu i>e unstillaagnagesceafta To pinum 
willan wislice astyrest. c xooo iEcFRic Horn I 1x2 God 
forgeaf him agenne eyre a X175 Cott Horn, 221 God let 
ham habba agenne are 2292 Bruton i xiii, § z La premere 
nuyt, cum uncouth, le autre nuyt geste, et la tcrce niiyt 
oune hyne 1340 Ayenb 109 Zuo pet lie ne heb ne ojene wyt 
ne o^ene wyl Cursor M 18708 (F ) Fra pen walue 

ihesus wib opin dede Conferme his tiaup til awin sedc 
2546 / Heywood Prov (1867) S3 Alwaie owne is owne, at 
the recknyngis eend. 163a Womens Rights 196 The owne 
pen of so great a lawyer. 2671 Auiobiog CUess Warwick 
(Peicy Soc ) 2 My lady Claytone, grew to make so much 
of me as if she had been an own mother to me 2690 
S Sewall Diaiy 21 Nov (1878) I 335 Mr Laurence, Capt. 
Davis's Son-in-Law, is buried this day, so that Five own 
Sisters are now Widows 2737 Whiston Josephus, Ihst 
VI. Ill § 4 This horrid action of eating an own child, 286a 
Merivale Rom Emp (1865) III xxvii 248 Octavia was 
own Bister to Octavius 1875 Whitney Life Lang li 14 
He does not see why each should not have an own name 
289s Oliver tr Kemer's Nat Hist Plants II. 406 We may 
now proceed to discuss the prepotency of foieign pollen 
over own pollen ; ' own ’ pollen is applied to such as has 
originated in one of the anthers of the same flower. 

t b The ow 7 t was used, 14th to 17th c., m the 
sense of ‘ its own* (instead of hts own, it own), 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc 3133 Als it may be with pe awen 
body x^aPitgr Perf, (W de W. 1531) 268 b, 1 he soule 
hath suche aboundaunce of loye, whan it seeth the owne 
saluacion. igyflP^.lxxvu mScoi Poems i5thC II no As 
water that fast rmnes ouer a Im, Dois nat retuine agame to 
the awin place x6ox Holland Pliny II. 71 As for Orach 
there is a wild kind of it, growing of the owne accord 2643 
Trapp Comm, Gen i 4 If ye would pronounce it accoiding 
to the own letters 

3 . absol (mostly with preceding possessive) : 
That which is (one’s) own ; property, possessions ; 
(one’s) own goods, kinsfolk, fnends, or whatever is 
implied by the context. Somewhat arch, (exc in 
some phases). 

(Sometimes erioneously classed as a sb i it is really the 
adj., invariable in plural ) 

C950 Lindt ff Gosp, John i. 11 In agan cuom <12033 
Cntds Secular Laws c. 24 (Schmid) Agife man pam agen 
frigean his agen la. Moral Ode (Egerton MS ) 263 And 
of his owen nolde imen <2x300 Cursor M B168 Sir, wel- 
cum to pin aun. Ibid 14342, 1 haf tan flexs emartg mine 
aun, And pof 1 am noght wit pam knaun 13 Seuyn Sag, 
(W ) 1610 To do bi me as bi thin awe 1340 Ayenb 21 
Huanne he dep to moche despense, oper of his ojen oper of 
opre manne. 1467-8 Rolls ffParlt V 572/1 Y purpose to 
lyve iippon my nowne, and not to charge my bubgettes. 
c igao King 4 Barker 115 in Hazl A. P,P I 9 Tho the 
barker had lies howyn, theyrof he was fayne 1534 Tindale 
John 1 II He cam amonge bis awne and bis awnereceaved 
him not 2612 Shaks. Wint T, v 111 1231 ell me (mine 
owne) Where hast thou bin preseru’d ? 2839 Yeowell A uc 
Bni Ch IX, (1847) 92 He gave freely of his own 281^ 
Tennyson Holy Grail 47 The cup fiom which our Loiu 
Dmnk at the last sad supper with Ins own 
b Of {one*s) own (also f of the own ) : that is 
one's own , belonging to oneself, (Cf. Of 44.) 

13 Coer de L 4475 like lord his baner gan uphffte Off 
kynde armys off hys oiven. 1490 Ca yton hneydos xMii 86 
With alle his habilimentes and other thinges, his of ownt. 
2568 Grafton Chron. I 84 Ihe Scots had no money of 
their awne. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 138 Euery 
Kingdome had a speciall name of the owne by it selfe 
1743 Bulkelty & Cummins Voy S -Seas X02 Two Swotdi 
of the Captain's own 1800 Helfna Wells West Indian 
I 302 A cousin of her own. Mod, Agreatfnendofm> own, 
c. Special phrases. To hold (f maintatii) one's 
own to maiutaiu one’s position or standing against 
opposition or nvaliy ; not to suffer defeat or dero- 
gation. 'f To tell one hts own ; to tell him the 
plain truth about himself , to give him the reproof 
he deserves {obs , ) On one^s own {slang or colioq , ) . 

on one’s own account, responsibility, resources, etc. 

CX350 Will Pal 3642 His men mijt nou^t mejntene her 
owne ^ 1516 Pilgr Perf fW de W 1531) 98 Be neuer ouer- 
Mme in onymaterj but bolde thyne owne 1601 Holland 
Plmy 1.48a There is not a belter Reed growing for to make 
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shafts, It will hold the owne and stand in the weather 
1679 Hist Jetzer 17 He gave them a round rattle, and 
spared none of his course Eloquence to tell them their own. 
17*1 Amherst lerrae F2I No i (1754) 2 The famous satur> 
nalian feasts at which evei-y scullion and skipkennel had 
liberty to tell his master his own, as the British mobility 
emphatically style it 1846 Yoxjno Naut Diet 151 A vessel 
IS said to * hold her own ' when she makes no mogress, but 
yet does not lose ground 1895 IVesim Gae 4 Dec 3/3 One 
can greet the play ‘ on its own *, to borrow a popular phrase 
1900 Law Notes Dec 3^5/2 The Times appear to have 
inserted the notice on their own. 

4 . Comb, a with nouns, as ow‘n-wi*ll, self- 
will ; usually aitrib , as own-form (see quot) ; 
own-root, growing from its own root, b. with 
pa pples,, forming adjs , as own-horn, born one’s 
own, indigenous , own-grown, grown by oneself j 
own-invented, invented by oneself; own-look- 
ing, looking or seeming one’s own, resembling 
oneself, own-named, having one’s own name, 
named after oneself. (All rare or nonce-uses ) 

*849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I i 13 Evew .hamlet had its 
*own-born patron saint 1877 Daruin Forms of FI i. 24 
I’he fertilisation of either form with its *own-form pollen 
[may be called] an illegitimate union x^pz Sylvester Du 
Darias i 111. 1x48 He is warm wrapped m his *owne>g;row’a 
Wooll 164a J Eatom Hofi^ c. Free fmtif 242 His *owne- 
invented signe of washing by water of Baptisme 1647 H 
More Song of Soul \ i xlii, Th' *own-litter-loving Ap^ the 
Worm, and Snail, a xSra Love. Honor ^ Interest nr m 
in New Brit Theatre III 283 Your *Qwn looking child— 
The very mind and picture of yomself i6xa Drayton 
Poly-olh 11, By this her *own-naraed town the wand’nng 
Froom had past x88i Card Chron XVI. 831 When Roses 
are properly budded and properly planted they strike out 
from the point of union, and become ^own-root Roses 1625 
Bp Mountagu App Caesar 68 Thus hee fell to transgresse 
through his wicked ^’owne-will 1893 J Pulsford LoyeUiy 
to Christ II 297 For the crucifying and dying out of every 
vestige of own-will 

Own (^“u), V, Forms : a. i dstuan, filmian, 
3 ahnieu, (firm.) ahueim, (^pa t alinede, esje- 
nede). / 3 . 3 ohni, (^pa, t. olinede, hop^enede, 
bopnode (p for p = w), ^ger» oaumge), 7 owne, 
6- own. fOE. dgman^ f. dgen Own a so OHG. 
etgvnen (MHG eigenen^ Ger. etgfwi)^ MDu. 
eechenm, ON eigna (Sw. egna, Ba egne) 

Used m OE. and early ME in senses 1 and 2 , but after 
this scarcely found till the 17th a The derivatives owner 
and owning however found m the interim in sense 2 It 
seems as if the verb itself went out of use before 1300, but 
was lestored from the derivative owner ^ when owe m its 
original sense of * possess ’ was becoming obsolescent. Senses 
3-6 ore all of the later date ] 

ti. trans. To make (a thing) one’s own, appio- 
priate, take possession of, to seize, win, gain, to 
adopt as one^s own, Obs. 

0888 K Alfred Boeilt xiv § i Hu miht Jm J)on h® agnian 
heoragod? 0930 Ltndtsf Gosp, Matt v. 4 Eadge bi^on^a 
milde for^don da agnexad eordo cx2oo Ormin 56/19 pjss 
seoilhe all heofthess aerdess land pe winnenn shall & ahnenn 
cxao5 Lay. 4091 A 1 Logres bat lond He se^enede [^1275 
hobnode] to his severe bond. Ibid X1864 He anan sone 
Ahnede [c 1275 ohnede] him al Rome c 1275 Ibtd 2483 Gwen- 
doleine hafde be ouere bond And hob^enede hire al bis lond. 
2 , To have or hold as one’s own, have belonging 
to one, be the proprietor of, possess. 

«xooo Riddles Ixxxviii. 10 Done gleawstol hrotJor min 
agnode £1205 Lay. 1932 Nu wes al b^s lond lahned a 
Bratus bond 1340 [see Owmcr] 

1607 SriAKS Cor i vm 3 Not Aifncke ownes a Serpent I 
abhorre More then thy Fame and Enuy i66a Pepys Diary 
20 May, It IS not so well done as when Roxalana was there, 
who, It is said, is now owned by my Lord of Oxford. 1781 
CowpER Retirement 579 The estate his sires had owned in 
ancient year& 1838 Sears Aihan 11 11 183 Gardens owned 
by the wealthier residents of the city 2890 Spectator 19 July 
77/a Their [U S millionaires’] practice of ‘owning’, that is, 
controlling, both the professional politicians and the press 
f b To have as one’s function or busmess. Obs^ 
161X Siiaks, Wtni T rv Iv 143, I wish that you might 
euer do Nothing but that moue still, still so. And owne 
no other Function. 17x2-14 Pope RafeLock ir 89 Of these 
the cliief the caie of Nations own, And guard with Arms 
divine the British Throne. 

8. a. To call (a thing or person) one’s own ; to 
acknowledge as one’s own. 

i6xo Shaks Temp* v 1. 27s Two of these Fellowes, you 
Must know, and owne, this Thing of daikenesse, I Acknow- 
ledge mine i6xx — Wmt T. iii. 11 89 Thy Brat hath been 
cast out No Father owning it 1691 Wood .<4 M Oxon. II. 
642 He hath also published little trivial things .which he 
will not own 1772 A nn. Reg 249/1 At last, the bishops were 
called to appear before the privy^council, They were asked, 

‘ If they owned their petition ? ' 

b. To acknowledge or recognize as an acquaint- 
ance ; to give recognition to. Obs exc. diaL 
1630 Fuller Pisgah ii. ix 192 Our eares and eyes quickly 
own those objects far off, with which formerly they have 
been familiarly acquainted 166a Pepvs Diary 27 Apr , I . . 
met iny Lord Chaimberlame who owned and spoke to me 
*773 Johnson Let to Mrs Thrale 21 Sept , I was owned 
at table by one who had seen me at a philosophical lecture, 
x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss , Awn^ to own or acknow- 
ledge, as a friend or acquaintance, that is, to visit, 

t c. To claim for one’s own ; to lay claim to. Obs* 
1635 Stanley Hist Pkilos, m (1701) 123/a Menedemus 
accuseth him of owning many Dialogues of Socrates x658^ 
Burton's Diary (1828) III 5 j I nxove to choose your clerk 
The person in place may be deserving, but own your prw- 
lege in chtmsmg 17x2 Steele Spect No 333 F 3 , 1 might 
have owned these several Papers with the free Consent of 
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these Gentlemen. 18x3 Chron. in Ann Reg. 31/2 Both bodies 
were carried to the bone-house to be owned 

t d To attribute (a thing) to some source, rare* 
1740 tr De Mouhy's Fort Country-Maid (1741) I 51, I 
found no Difficulty in owning to them the Occasion of this 
dangerous Illness 

4 . To acknowledge as approved or accepted ; to 
declare or manifest one’s acceptance or appioval 
of ; to countenance, vindicate. Somewhat arch 

e 16x0 Sir J Melml Mem. (1683) 55 The too much owning 
of Rl^iOj a known mmion of the Pope, %yould give ground 
of su<:picion. 1649 Milton Etkon 79 Piracy become a pro- 
ject own'd and authoriz’d against the Subject 1758 S Hay- 
ward Senn. Intiod 13 We might hope to find our labours 
more owned. 1853 Conybearb E}*s JSccL ^ Soc (1855) 92 A 
preacher is said m this [Recordite] phraseology to be ‘ owned’ 
[e e of God] when he makes many converts, c x86o Spurgeon 
m Daily News 24 Aug (rSgB) 6/2 God has owned me to the 
most degraded and off cast , let others serve their class , thes.e 
are mine, and to them I must keep 
6 To acknowledge (something) in its relation 
to oneself; also, more generally, to acknowledge 
(a thing) to be what is claimed, or to be the fact ; 
to confess to be valid, true, or actual; to admit. 

(a) with simple ohj 

i6ss Stanley Hist Philos i. (i7or) 6/2 Whichi Aristotle 
hath borrowed from him, not owning the Author. x66* 
Stillingfl Ong Sacr iii iv § 8 Writers and historians, 
which did not own the authority of the Scriptures. z666 
Pepys Diary 27 Oct , How high the Catholiques are every- 
where and bold in the owning their religion 171X Lond. 
Gaz.'^o 4795/4 Stoln or strayed,, a Mare, lat^ paced, 
but does not freely own it, 1749 Fielding Tent fanes xv 
xi. Her Age was about thiity, for she owned six and twenty, 
18x4 Cary Dante, Paradise vin 134 Nature no distinc- 
tion owns 'Twi\t one or other household 1876 J Parker 
Paracl i viii 1x4 The world has never cared to own its 
need of the Son of man 
(^)witho^ exi&compl. 

1663 Bunyan Holy Ciiie 90 The Servants of Christ are 
here owned to be the foundations of this Wall 1684 Pennsylv 
Archives I 87 [To] yeiide obediens to the Lord Balltemore 
and owne him for theire Propnetor 1709 Tailer No 63 f 5 
1 here are few, very few, that will own themselves in a Mis- 
take 1738 S Hayward Senn iv.xia, I readily own myself 
at a loss, 1813 W H Ireland Scnbbleomania 236 To the 
labours of Lindley Murray the rising generation will own 
Itself highly indebted. 1828 Scott P. M, Perth xix, Sur 
prised at last into owning thyself a woman. 

(c) with ohj clause (rarely uifi 

1665 Pepys Diary 31 Oct , She would not owne that ever 
she did get any of it without book xyxS Lady M. W 
Montagu Let to CUss of Mar 28 Aug , I hope you will 
own 1 have made good use of my time. 1745 Eliza Hey- 
wood Female Spict No 14 (1748) III 70 You will here- 
after own to be guilty of au injustice you will he ashamed 
of 1760 C Johnston Chrysal (1777) HI 70 What the chief 
commanders owned to have reserved for each of themselves. 
1873 Helps Amm 4 * Mast v (1875) 113 , 1 own, to you that 
1 have a great fear of the damage that ridicule might do 
b zntr To confess (to something), 

1776 Garrick in G Colman's Posth Lett (xBso) 324 Jewel 
only owns to a treaty, but no bargain yet struck xSxa 
Byron IVks (1832) III, 39 He owns to having reprinted 
some sheets [etc ]. 1853 ^bss Yonge Heir Redclyjfew^ He 
owns to disliking the Doctor. j86gJ MartineauATw II 214 
We own to a feeling of shame and grief, when we find [etc ]. 

c. own up** to make a full admission or 
confession (esp. when challenged or pressed) ; to 
confess frankly, (fntr* with or without to^ or with 
obj* clause*) colloq* 

1880 Trollopc Duke's Children xxxv, If you own up m a 
genid sort of way the House will forgwe anything 1883 
Gilmour MongoU xxiii 285 If his two companions in accusa- 
tion would not own up, he would take the responsibihty of 
the loss. X889M E, Wilkins Thinker m Far-awa^ 
Melody (189X) 146 Then I asked him, an’ he owned up it 
was so Boston (U S ) fml 23 May 1/6 On being 

arrested he owned up to his crime. 

6 spec* ha trans* To acknowledge as due(/^> a 
person). Ohs. rare. 

Perh, an error for owe : see Owe v a 
1560 Daus tr Skidane's Comm 43 He must take his othe 
to owne him his faith and obeidience 1699 Bentley Phal, 
Pref 6, I said enough to make any Person of common 
ustice and Ingenuity have own’d me thanks for preventing 
im from doing a very ill Action, 
f b To acknowledge as due to oneself, to hold 
as deserved or mented ; to ment, deserve, rare 
ax6±3 Ld Falkland, etc Infallibility {1646) 108 Guilt 
enou^ to owne that severity. 

c. To acknowledge as having supremacy, au- 
thority, or power over one; to profess, or yield, 
obedience or submission to (a superior, a power, etc ). 

1695 Blackmore Pr Arih 1. SS The Prince of Darkness 
owns the Conquerour, And yields his Empire to a mightier 
Pow’r, C1709 Prior First Hymn Callimachus 99 Man 
owns the power of kings ; and kings of Jove _ x8x4 Shulli y 
Summer-evening Chuichy 11, Silcnceand twilight breathe 
their spells Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway. 
1870 Ellerton Hymn. *The day Thou gavesV v, Till all 
Thy creatures own Thy sway. 1874 Green Short Hist* 

I § 3 23 Wessex owned his overlordship as it had owned 
that of Oswald 

Own, owne, obs. forms of One mineral adj 
t Ownage. Ohs* rare [f Own v + -age.] 
The fact of owning, ownership 
1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 148 All my commendations 
and titles of digmtie (if I haue, at least, any in owneage). 
Ibtd 198, I challenge that vnto me by right of ownage, 
which the Atheniens made ouer with assurance to Codnis 
X633 T Adams 2 Poter 111 xo A general distinction 
of ownages was added by the law of natmns 
Ownce^ ownohe, obs. forms of Oonce. 


Ownded, Owndyiige, Owndy: seeOxrND-. 
Owndlr, obs. form of Under, 

Owned (^“nd),///.tf [f Ow'Nzi + -ed^J 
L Possessed, held as one’s own property 
Often in comb , American , British , Chitiese-t foreign- 
owned ; employer govern ment-, privately-owned 
t€z8 Gaule Praet The (1629) 407 Seated in his owned, 
and earned Throne 1863 AH Yr. Round 18 July 48B/1 
Owned horses take cold, throw out splints or curbs 1899 
Daily News 24 Nov, 3/2 Occupying an employer owned 
cottage, with no other available house in case the tenant 
for any offence loses work and home 

2 Acknowledged. 

1674 N Fairfax Bulk fy Sehr 178 A more owned truth 
than that which this is brought to strengthen 1827 Southey 
Lett (1856) IV. 49 Theirs is an owned language 
Oninie]* (d^a noj). Forms * a. 4 o^enere, 
5 ownere, (5 ownoDT, 5-6 owenei), 5- owner 
B 5 awener, (awenner), 5-7 awnei, (7 awxner). 
[f. Own V -f -EB 1 ] One who owns or holds some- 
thing as his own , a proprietor , one who has the 
rightful claim or title to a thing (though he may 
not be in possession) 

1340 Ayenb. 37 Zuyeh is >e zenne of ham of religion Jiet 
byeh o^eneres, uor m behotejj to libbe wy[J>]-oute o^ninge 
1387 Xrevisa Htgdeti (Rolls) VI 345 pinges beeh now 
more i-wasted in glotenye and outrage of hoitures [v rr. 
ouners,owneres,Z possessorum] x^’ge Rolls of Parli IV 
390 The seide Merchauntz aweners of the seid Merchaun- 
disez c X489 Plumfton Corr 84 The awenuers of the same 
cattell 149X Act ^ Hen Vli c 2 § 5 Suche persons as 
the same feoffoure or ownour shall depute and assigne 1332 
Abp. Hamilton Caiech (1S84) 24 , 1 am thair only awner, 
Lord and maister 1598 Shaks Merry W. v v 64 Worthy 
the Owner, and the Owner it 1632 lymnghame Sess Ree 
m Ritchie Ch. St Baldred (xSBo) 226 The awiners of the 
seittis wer not willing heirto 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia x 
IV, She now lived upon an estate of which she no longer was 
the owner 2844 Williams Real Prop (1877) 17 No man is 
m law the absolute owner of lands He can only bold an 
estate in them 

b atirvlr. and Comb. 

1885 Daily News 14 Oct. 6/x The owner vote must be 
given at municipal elections 1892 Ibtd 10 Jan 3/1 Where 
that which the Board of Agnculture call ‘owner farming' is 
common 

Ownerless (du^nsiles), a [f. prec. + -IJEISS ] 
Having no owner, without an owner. 

1806 W Taylor in Ann. Rev IV 227 A maroon gypsey- 
like population of ownerless nemoes 1865 Sat Rev 
24 June 737/2 Inconveniences arising from ownerless dogs. 
1886 J Payn Heir of Ages II xxiii 89 She will turn out to 
be heiress of lon^-forgotten and ownerless millions. 
Ownership (du nsjjip) [f as prec, -1- -SHIP ] 
The fact or state of bemg an owner ; legal nght ot 
possession ; property, proprietorship, dominion. 

1383 Golding Calvmou Deut. xxxix 235 One that hath but 
onely the laying out of them, and not theowneiship of them 
26^ Needham tr Selden {title) Of the Dominion, or Owner- 
ship of the Sea. 1832 Austin furispr. (1879) I xiv. 382 
Ownership or Property may be described accurately enough 
m the followingmannex ‘ the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner, or to an extent, which, though it 
IS not unlimited, is indefinite 1863 Fawceft Pol Econ. 
II vi (1B76) 191 There are many advantages associated with 
the ownership of land, attnb z88o Daily News 6 Nov. 
5/6 If allowance for ownership votes weie made, the majority 
of voters were with him 

Ownest, obs. erron. form of Honest a. 
t Ownbede. Obs. rare* [f. Own a* + -hede 
-HEAD.] Right of possession ; ownership. 

1483 Caih. Angl x6/x An Awiihede,j$r^r/e/Ax. 

Owuliood (^“ nhud). [f Own a. + -hood • 
rendeung Behmeii’s eigB:tthett.\ The condition of 
being, or considering oneself, one’s will, etc as 
one’s own or at one’s own disposal , also (in quot. 
1856) selfliood 

x^g J £[llistonb] tr Behmen's Ep x § 4. rii Who- 
soever will attain to Divine contemplation and feeling 
within himselfe, he must mortify the Antichrist in his soule, 
and depart fiom all ownehood of the will {So Passim ] xi^i 
E Taylor Behrnen's Theos Philos 369 Wiat he possesseth 
as an ownbood 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mysitesnw vui (i860) 
II 93 With Behmen, redemption is our deliverance from the 
restless isolation of Self, or Ownbood, and our return to 
union with God Ibid 238 The proprium, or ownhood of 
every angel, spirit, or man, is only evil 1^3 J Pulsford 
Loyalty to Christ II 297 Only through the extinction of 
all ownhood, can you become channels of the Fathei's 
universal sympathies 

Owning (^®‘niq), [-ingI.] The action 

of the verb Own (Now rare exc as gerund ) 

1 . Possession, holding of property. 

1340 (see Owner] 2380 Hollyband Treas Fr. Tot^, 
ProPrteii ^ apperienance, proprietie or owning. 1607 
Hieron JVks I 104 Although the heire come to the 
owning and fingenng of that which hee hath pmpared 
2637 W Dillingham in Sir F Verds Comm. Pref A iv, 
A copy 111 the owning and possession of Major General 
Skippon 

2 . Acknowledgement, countenancing, etc. 

c 2610 [see Own v 4) 1654 Cromwell Sp. la Sept in 
Carlyh, Some owning of your call 169S Locke Reas Chr 
(R ), The owning, and profession of one God 1701 Life 
Chas I* 7X Too great an owning of the Scots 

Ownness (^“‘ninos). [f. Own a. + -NESS.] The 
fact or quality of being one’s own or peculiar to 
oneself. 

X642 R Harris Sertn Luke xviii 6-8 32 Gods adversaries 
are some way his owne , and that Ownenesse works Patience 
2838 Carlyle Misc. (1872) VI. 97 Napoleon with bis own- 
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ness of impulse and insight with his originality *873 
Mrs. Whitnev Other Git Is xvui (1876) ss4, I would haro 
rooms for them here, that they should feel the own-ness of. 

Owns, ownsce, obs. forms of Ounce sb 
Ownselfj erroneous writing of (mn self^ after 
himself y oneself, see Self 

1633 Gerard Part Descr Somerset (igoo) Hated of 
all, and hateful to their Ian red and ownselves 1646 Fuli^r 
jyoitndedComc, (1841) 322 Every man is best judge of his 

0 wnself, if he be his ownself. 

OwuSiBCe, variant form of Owe range Obs 
Owre, obs f. Hode, Ore 2, Our, Ubb, Youb. 
Owr©, Owre- (in comb.), obs. and northern 
form of Over, Over-. 

t Owreke, var of Awebak v , to avenge. Ohs. 
c raos Lay. 4402 To o-wr«#cen t>e uppon Belme 
Ows, obs f. Us. Owae, Owsey, obs ff Ooze, 
OozY« Owsel(l, -ille, -le, -yl, obs. fF. Ouzel 
t-Owsell, Ohs. rare. [Etymology and sense 
obscure.] 

1609 J Melton Sixefold Pohhaan v 73 Neither the 
touch of conscience, nor the sense of any religion, euer 
drewe these into that damnable and vntwineable traine and 
owsell of perdition 

Owaen, owssen,dml ff. oxen^ pi. of Ox. 
[Owser. A misprint for ouse, Ooze sb 1 2, per- 
petuated in various Diets. 

[t688 R. Holme Armoury in 350/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler , , IS , to stir up the Ouse, or Bark and Water ] 1704 
Diet. Rust , Pooler, ov Poler ; it is an Instrument used about 
Tanners Pits, wherewith they stir up the Ouser led 1726 
Owser], or Bark and Water 1715 Kersey, Owser, the Bark 
and Watei, in a Tanner’s Pit. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 
*77S Ash, Closer , the mixture of bark and water m a 
tanpit. 1823 in Crabs Technol. Diet, II etc ] 

O^, Owt-, Owte- (in comb ) • see OuiT, Out-. 
Owt(e, obs. forms of Ought. 

Owfcake, Owtane ; see Out-take, -taken. 
Owtas, Owter, Owth, Owtrage (owte- 
rage), Owtray, Owtred, etc.; see Outas, 
Outer, Outh, Outrage, Outrat, Outbbd, etc. 
OwtlieroLuedaimce, erron. f. Outrecuidanoe, 
Owtour, owttour, obs. forms of Out-oveb. 
Owtouth, obs Sc. form of ouiontk^ Outwith. 
Owtsept, Owtt, obs. variants of Outoept, Out. 
Owul, Owiir, Owyn, obs. ff. Awl, Our, Youb, 
Oven. Owyr, obs. f. Hour, Over. 

Owze, obs. form of Ooze. 

Ox (pks). Forms; i oza, 2-7 oxe, 4, 7- ox, 
(5 box, 6 oxce), 7- (^rth. and So ) owoe, owse. 
JY. 1 oxan, (oexen, exen), 2- oxen, (3 ooaen, 
oxen©, 4-6 -m, -yn, -yne, 5 -one, exin, exon, 6 
oxdson), north, and Sc. 6 oussin, 7- owsen, 
owsaen, onsen. fi. 4-6 oxes, (4 -is, 5 -ys). 
[Com. Teut. • OE. oxa vvk masc. = OFns. oxaj 
OS. ohso (MLG., LG osso, MDu. ossoj Du. os)^ 
OHG. ohso (MHG. ohse, Gtr. ochso), ON. texe, 
oxe (Sw., Da. oxe\ Goth, auhsa OTeut Hlis-n- 
;-pre-Teut. (found also in Welsh ych^ 

pi. yehyn^ Skr. uksMti). 

Gy is the only word in.general Hng use which retains the 
ong. plural ^en., OE •an, of the weak declension. An older 
umlaut pi. cexen, exen occurs in 0 Northumh , whence app. 
extn, exon in isth c A new pi oxes occurs i4-i6th c , but 
has not survived. The genitive sing oxes for oxan appears 
in Lmdisf Gosp With the northern enussen, cf, Du. 
and Flem. os, osseu ] 

1 . The domestic bovine quadruped (sexually dis- 
tinguished as bull and cow ) ; in common use, applied 
to the male castrated and used for draught purposes, 
ox reared to serve as food 
Often with a word prefixed indicating breed, use, etc , as 
Devon, domestic, draught, Herefordshire ox 
Y8a5 Vesh.Ps viii, 8 Seep and oxan and netenu feldes 
Lxndxsf Gosp John 11. 14 Bebyegendo exen & scipo 
Ibid Luke Pref, Iv, MiiS bisseno oxes, Ibid Iviii, Asales 
o 55 e o\es ajooo Riddles xdii, 13 (Gr ), Swa hine o\a na 
teah ne esna mmsen ne fmt hengest 10x6-20 Charter 
of Godwins in Thorpe Cod Dpi IV 10 pnttig oxna and 
twentis cuna, and tyn hors a xioo G E Chron an 1085 
An oxe ne an cu ne an swm nass belyfon cxzoo Trtn Coil 
Horn 19s Half bundle ^lokes of ocsen ^ 1290 S Eng, Leg 

1 39/169 Finde je mowen Jiere Oxene and Bolen a *300 
Cursor M 6745 (Cott ) Oxen [v r, oxin] flue for an he pai 
Ibid, 11272 And ^e child Lai in crib tuix ox and ass 1375 
Barbour Bmet'x. 38B [He] has left all his oxyneout f 1400 
Destr Trey 568 Fro J?o proude exin, pat with flamys of 
fyre han so furse hete. c 1^0 Ptdlad, on Hush i, 513 For 
vche yok of exon in thi plough a 1440 Sir Degreo, 147 
Hushondus He lent hem oxone and wayne Of ms owne 
store c J47S Pict l^cc in Wr.-Wulcker 757/41 Htc et hec 
tys, a box 1483 Caih. Angl \aji A Ruse for a noxe, 
boceium, tfxsxx jst Eng M Amer (Arb.) Introd 28/2 
rher bynde they ther oxeson with Arabic gold about tber 
homes, and erys. exsao Andrew Hoble Lyfe 1 xiv, Cj, 
A bull lyueth .xv yere, and a oxce ,xx. yere 15^ 
Dalrymple tr Leslie* s Hist Scot 1, 29 viargm, Ky Oussin 
and wylde bulbs. 1607 Topsell Four/ Beasts (1658) 197 
If the bloud he fallen into an Oxens legs, it must be let 
forth a 1653 Gouge Comm Heh, n vu (1655) 131 An oxes 
eating of the corn 1667 Milton P L, xi 647 A herd of 
Beeves, faire Oxen and faire Kme 1671 Salmon Syn Med 
ni Ixxxi. 707 Mix with it a little Gall of Oxe, x6^ G 
Meriton Yorks Dial 67 (E D, S No y6) Ta see me < 5 wse 
dead at me feet. 1725 JBradley Fam Diet s v , A Bull- 
Calf Kelt in Tune becomes an Ox 179a Burns My Am 
Kind Deane 0 , Owsen frae the field come down 1825 
Brocicett H, Cl Gloss ^ Ousen, Owsen, oxen. 1870 Bryant 


846 

Iliad I IX 289 Many a slow paced ox with curving horns 
They slew 

/3 1388 WycLiF I Kings i 25 He oflFnde oxis [1382 oxen] 
and fatte thingis — Ecclus xxii 2 1390 Gower Conf, II 63 
In stede of Oxes He let do yoken grete foxes x42D Lyog. 
De Gml, Ptlgr (K E. T. S ) 451 Haue my pasture ther with 
Rude Oxys 1542 Becon Potation for Lent F, He should 
restore and gyue hym fyue oxes for an oxe 
2 Zool. Any beast of the bovine family of lumi- 
nants, including the domestic European species, the 
'wild oxen' preserved in certain parks m Bntain, 
the bnffalo, bison, gaur, yak, musk-ox, etc. 

With distinctive prefixed word • American ox, the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo, Cape ox. Bos caffer, Galla ox, the 
sanga of the Galla country ; Granting ox, the yak ; / naian. 
Brahmin, or Dwatf ox, the Zebu C-N indicns), Musk ox, 
a ruminant of arctic America, Ovibos moschaius. 

cxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr-Wiilcker 118/39 Bnbedus, 
Wilde oxa *388 Wyclip Deut. xiv 5 An hert, a capret, a 
wielde oxe [Fulg hubalum]. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 
(1658) S3 The name Bos, or an Oxe as we say in English, 
IS the most vulgar and ordinary name for Bugils, Bulls, 
Cows, Buffes, and all great cloven footed horned beasts 
x6xi Bible Deut xiv 5 The Pygarg, and the wilde oxe 
iVulg orygem], and the chamois, 1744 A Dobbs Hud- 
son's Bay 41 The American Oxen, or Beeves, have a large 
Bunch miott their Backs 1785 tr Bvffon's Nat Hist 
VI 240 The Zebu, or Dwarf Ox 18x6 Bhackenridge yml 
Voy Missouri 17s The hump in a large ox, is about a foot 
in length X836 Penny Cycl. VI 378/2 The small Hindoo 
ox with a hump on the chine, and the African Cape ox 
1847 Carpenter Zool § 269 None are so remarkable as the 
Zebu or Brahmin Ox. Ibid § 271 The Musk-Ox, which 
15 an inhabitant of the coldest regions of North America. 
x86o Gosse Rofiu Nat. Hist, iig The gaur, the gayall, and 
other great wild oxen of India. Ibid. 203 In the forests 
of Lithuania there yet linger a few herds of another enormous 
ox the European bison 

3 . tramf. An ancient com bearing a representa- 
tion of an ox ; also aitrib , as ox^coxn, -unit. 

i6o7 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 53 The Cryer in every 
publick spectacle made proclamation, that he which deserved 
well, should be rewarded with an Oxe, (meaning a piece of 
mony having that impress upon it) 1892 I, Taylor in 
Academy 10 Sept. 220/2 These ox coins to which Pollux 
refers have been identified with certain silver coins with a 
bull’s head struck in Euboea, Ibid, We must therefore 
take the value of the ox in Delos at two silver drachmas 
Ibid,, The theory of a universal ox-unit of 130 grams of gold 
is .difficult to reconcile with such evidence as we possess, 

4 . Jig t a* A. fool ; esp. in phr. to make an ox of 
(any one), Ohs 

Adlingtok Apulews 90 He by and by (being made a 
very oxe) lighted a candle, 1598 Shaks Merry IV v v 126 
Fal I do begin to perceme that I am made an Asse. Ford 
I, and an Oxe too 1606 — Tr, ^ Cr, v. i. 65 Hee is 
both Asae and Oxe. 1640 H Mill N/ght Search ia6 At 
last he Andes she made an Oxe of him. 

Tb. 7%^ misfortune, adversity.; old age; 

in proverb, the black ox has trod on {hzs, etc ) foot, 
154© J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 14 The black oxe had not 
trode on his nor hir foote 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. 
(1887) 139 Till the blacke oxe tread vpon bis toes, and neede 
make him trie what mettle he is made of. x59 1 Lyly Sappho 
IV, 11, She was a pretie wench, now crowes foote is on 
her eye,^S: the black oxe hath troad on her foote. « X700 
B. E. Diet, Cant Crew&v, The black Ox has not trod 
upon his Foot, of one that has not been Pinch’d with Want, 
or been Hard put to it 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) L 
344 The common phrase of wild oats, and black oxen, and 
such-like were qumifiers. 1850 L. “HvimAuiobfog. I. iv, 171 
The ‘black ox ^ trod on the fairy foot of my light-hearted 
cousin Fan. 

6. attnb. and Comb. (In some of these the pi. 
oxen also occurs.) a, Appositive, in sense ‘ male ' 
(cf Bull sb'f 9), as ox-calf, ox-stirk\ attnb, of 
or pertaining to an ox or oxen, bovine, as ox- 
-blood, -dttng, -fatr, fleshy -gut, -hoof -market, 
-skin, -team, -track', drawn or worked by an ox 
or oxen, as ox-cart, -convoy, -plough, -sled, 
-transport, -wagon, -wain ; for the use, equipment, 
housing, etc , of an ox or oxen, as ox-hell, -boose, 
-close, -common, -goad, -lays, -loom, -pasture, -ptod, 
-mng, -shoe, -whip, -yoke', b. objective and obj. 
genitive, as ox-buhhenng, -^driver, -driving, -hunt- 
ing, -loosing, -roasting, •slayer, -whitening, -wor- 
ship', instrumental, as ox-drawn (also oxen-drawn), 
-fed adjs ; similative and parasynthetic, as ox-size , 
ox-faced, -homed, -jawed, -red, -shaped adjs 
X707 Cnnos Hush ^ Gard. 350 Feed them with *Ox-BIood, 
*674 Ray iV C Words 36 An ^Ox-boose an Ox stall, or 
Cow stall ai8^H Coleridge Ej;. (1851) II 23 The sheep 
and *ox-butchering,at which theHomeric heroes are so expert 
X3^ Trevisa Barth, De P R. xviii cx[i] (MS Bodl ) If. 
288/2 The *oxe calfe hatto Vitulos 1523 Fitzherb, Hush 
§ 67 It is tyme to gelde his oxen calues in the olde of the 
mone, whan they be x, or ,xx dayes olde cxSro Glouc 
Farm Rep. 17 m Libr, Use/, Knewl,Husb III, Six ox- 
calves of the Hereford breed 1877 M, M, Grant Sun- 
Maid 1, And then emerged an ‘^ox-cart. 1546 Yks, 
Chantry Surv (Surtees, 91) 113 Parkes, parockes, and the 
^oxcloses. 1641 xnj Merrill Amesbury, Mass (x8to) 
19 Three hundred acres of upland inclosed for an *ox 
common c 1820 S Rogers Italy, Como 47 Wains *oxen- 
drawn, X900 Doyle Boer War\ 9 In then: huge ox-drawn 
waggons they had vehicles and homes and forts all in one, 
1870 Bryant Ihad I vi 188 Beating them with an *ox- 
driver’s goad 1572 Mascall Plant 6* Graff (i 592) 43 Couer 
It with *Oxe dunge. 1483 Catk Angl 265/1 An ^Oxfayre 
locus vbi boues vemuntur 1803 Edin. Rev II 132 
[Anunals] which the *'ox-fed rustic never molests. i6ix 
Bible fudg 111 31 Shamgar which slew sixe hundred 
men with an *oxe goad [1535 Covebdald Oxes gadd]. 


1658 Rowland Moufei's Theat. Ins 1023 They set in the 
utmost void places ''^Ox-hoofs, Hogs-hoofs, or old cast things 
that are hollow. 1850 Mrs. Browning Prom BoundBofitas 
1 166 Hearest thou what the '’^ox-horned maiden saith? 
1761 Ann, Reg 11 3 Their chief employment at first was 
*ox-hunting i6o» Breton Wonders worth Hearing (1879) 
7/2 Thou olde mangy, fiery faced, bottle nosed, horse lipped, 
"Ox lawed rascall 170X in K. By Allan Water m 

(i^i) 73 Item the caldron and *oxen-looms fz, 1837 
Wheelwright tr, Aristophanes I 275 Is it *ox-loosing time, 
or later? 1634 Brcreton Trav (Cnetham) 6 t, 1 saw a late 
erected *ox.market. 1483 Cath, Augl 265/2 An * 0 x 6 
pasture, bovarium 1813 Sir T. Sinclair Syst Husb. Scot 
1 371 Old grass certainly feeds large cattle better. In 
Northumberland it is the ox pasture 1523 Fitzherb Husb 
§ 6 In some places, an *oxe-ploughe is better than a hoiser 
plough. 1765 A, Dickson I rent Agmc. (cd 2) 177 The 
beam may be made shortei in a two horse plough, or an 
ox-plougb *879 E Arnold Asiaxo His slate of ""ox- 
red sandalwood 18x7 Cobbett Pol Reg 8 Feb 162 
After all the *ox-roasting and temple-bmlding m com- 
memoration of that glorious truimph 1873 Knight Did, 
Mech, s V , An ""ox-snoe consists of a flat piece of iron with 
five or SIX holes near its outer margin to receive as many 
fiat-headed nails 1872 Browning Fijine Ixxvii, Swell out 
your fiog the right *ox-size, 1809 A Henry TVaw 265 We 
were obliged to wrap ourselves in "ox-skms, which the 
traders call buffalo robes, X483 Cath Angl 26^2 An *Oxe 
slaer, boviada 1882 Fiske m HarpePs Mag Dec. xaa/i 
There were the ox cart for summer and the *o\ sled for 
winter 1550 Knaresborough Wills (Suitees) I, 59 One 
*oxe stirke of one yere olde X573IUSSER Husb xvii (187B) 
36 For *oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go xBps 
Catholic Mag Aug 200 It was put into an ""ox-waggon. 
1820 H, Matthews Diary o/Itvvalid (ed 2) 18 Abundance 
of *ox-wains 1831 J Macqueen in Blackw Mag Nov 
752/2 With a good lattanor Mauritius *ox whip. 1630 
YiiwcR. Pisgah ly vii X29 Others .conceive *Oxe- worship 
in Egypt of far greater antiquity 1573 *Oxyokes [see Ox- 
now i] 1688 R Armoury III 244/1 In the Cart- 

House, Oxeyokes, Horse Collars. 

6. Special comb.; oz-antelope, a bovine antelope; 
in the Revised Version (Jfum xxiii. 22) a marginal 
reading for ‘ wild ox *, rendering Heb. Phn 
(‘ tinicom ’ in 1 611) , identified as Bos primigenius'^ 
oxbock, in phr. on oxback, silling or riding on 
an ox ; ox-ball : see qiiot ; ox-beef, the flesh of 
the ox used as food ; ox-bile « oxgall, ox-biter, 
a bird . (a) =: oxpecker, q. v, ; {b) U. S the cow- 
bird, Molobrus Oder or M pecons, ox-bot, the 
larva of the gad-fly, infesting the skin of cattle; 
ox-bot fly, the fly producing this larva ; ox-boy, 
a boy who tends oxen; a cowboy; ox-brake; 
see quot.; ox-coin (see 3 above); f oxen and 
kme (also kye), a local name of some sea-fowl, 
as the ruff, Machetes pugnax, or the dunlin, Tnnga 
alpina) ox-feather (fiumorous), the 'horn', as 
the symbol of cuckoldry ; cf bull's feather (Bull 
ir b) ; ox-feller {jocular), a butcher ; ox-fence, a 
strong fence to confine cattle ; spec, one consisting 
of a hedge with a stout railing on one side, and 
(often) a ditch on the other; hence ox-fenced 
adj. ; ox-flah, a S. American sea-fish; ox-fly, 
ox gad-fly, the gad-fly or bot-fly, CEstrus bovts] 
ox-foot, {a) the foot of an ox, esp. as used 
to make ox-foot jelly \ (^) (see quot. 1730-6); 
ox-gall, the gall of the ox, used for cleansing 
purposes, also in painting and pharmacy ; so ox- 
gall-stone ; ox-god, Apis, the sacred bull of the 
Egyptians; + ox-grass (-^7 w), pasturage for an 
ox; ox-heart a, heart-shaped and of unusual 
size ; applied esp. to a variety of cherry ; also as sb, ; 
+ ox-hunger, the disease Bulimy or Dog-hunger; 
oxland = Oxgaijg ; also, plough-land ; oxman, 
a man who looks after oxen, a herdsman ; ox- 
money, a tax levied on oxen; ox-noble, a variety 
of potato; ox-pecker, the genus Bnphaga of 
African birds, feeding on the parasitic larvm that 
infest the hide of cattle (Craig 1848); also called 
beef-eater', ox-money i ox-pith,lhe 

marrow of the ox's bones ; ox-rail = ox-fence ; 
ox-ray, a fish, the large horned ray, Cepha- 
loptera gioma (Cuvier) , ox-rein see quot. ; ox- 
runner, a kind of runner for a sleigh; ox-sole 
(Jitsh), the whiff, a flat fish; ox-spavin’ see 
quot. ; ox-stone, a name for jade ; ox-vomit, 
corruption of nux vomica {dial ^ ; ox-warble, {d) 
the tumour or swelling m the back of an ox caused 
bytheox-fly, (^)thegad-flyproducingthis, oxyard, 
a measure of land (? ^oxland). See also Oxbane, 
-BOW, -OHBBK, -EYE, -GANG, -GATE, -HARROW, etC. 

1857 Livingstone Trao. iv 75 That I might be able to 
visit Sebituane on *ox-back, 1851 Stprnberg Dial. North. 
ampt. (E D D ), "^Ox-hall, a round, hairy ball ofterf found 
m the stomach of an ox, X590 Shaks Mids N in. i 107 
Bot Your name I beseech you sir? Mustard-seede. 

Bot That same cowardly gyantdike *Oxe-beefe hath 
deuoured many a gentleman of your house. 2819 Branpf 
440*Ox-bile this secretion [eta] iSafiHpNRY 
Elan Chevu II. 438 When submitted to heaL ox>bile 
deposits a portion of coagulated matter, 2885 J . Coryell 
i 7 ^ 420/1 The red-beaked ‘^oae-bitcrs 

[pupn^a erythrorhynca), more popularly known as rhino- 
cerosJ»irds 2842 Enqycl Bnt. (ed 7) XXL 627 The » 0 x- 
bot, CEstrus boms, is a cuticular insect, the eggs being 
deposited externally in the skin of cattle. 286a T. W. 
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Harris Insects injur, Vegeiaiion vii (ed 3) 624 The mag- 
gots .of the (Esirtts hovtSy or *ox bot-ily, live in. large open 
boils on the backs of cattle 1573 Tusser Hush Ixiii (1878) 
143 The *oxboy as ill is as hee, Or worsen if worse may be 
found. xZ^^Y^mzv^xDlct,Mechy*Ox’brake* The ox*biake 
resembles that used for shoeing refractory horses 160a 
Carew Corn/mall 35 Amongst the first sort, we reckon the,. 
Sea larkes, ‘’Oxen and Kine, Scapies, Puffins, Pewets id»3 
Whitbournb Newfoundland B There are also Godwits, 
Curlewes, and a certainekinde of fowle that are called Oxen 
and Kine 1894 Newton Diet Birds The Dunlin.. in 
connexion therewith Mr Hartmg reasonably refers Oxen* 
and kine, by which name some apparently small wildfowl 
were of old tunes known in the west coimtry. 1613 Swetnam 
Arraignm IVotn (1880) p xxv, She will make thee weare 
an *Oxe feather in ihy cap. 1856 R A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I 281 He stands aloof when grave doctors shake 
hands with *ox-fellers x8ap Sporting Mag, XXTII 37a 
Many *ox-fences and two rasping brooks 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit, Sports i it in. § 3 160 Horses and men make light of 
ox fences, brooks, or gates in the first frenzy of their charges 
xS^a Ft used s Mag XLV, 530 The *ox-fenced pastures of 
Leicesteishiie ai6\» Sir W Monson Nastal Tracts vr 
(1704) «4/ 1 The *Ox-Fish, esteem’d above all Fishes ; it 
eats like Beef x6ox Holland Phny II 391 The little 
grubs or worms whereof come the *oxe flies 1809 \V. 
Irving Kmcketh (1861) 225 Victory, in the likeness of 
a gigantic ox-fly, sat perched lyaon the cocked hat of the 
gallant Stuyvesant X730-36 Bailey (folio), *Oxfect (in 
Horses) is said of a horse when the horn of the hind-feet 
cleaves just in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof from 
the coronet to the shoe, 1887 I R Lady's Rmiche Life 
Montasiaiif^ My next venture was pancakes ; and the crown- 
ing success, *ox-foot jelly x8oa Bincley A mm, Biog (1813) 
III 304 The +0X gad-fly X799 0 Smrn La6oratoty I 98 
Take 'oxgall .and some water; mix together and with it 
rub >our gold or silver. 18x6 J Smith Panorama Sc, ^ 
Art 11 766 This ink will easily mark the transparent paper, 
if mixed with a little ox gall 1863-72 Watts Bid, Chem 
I 588 *Ox gall-stones consist mainly of cholochrome, cholic 
acid, and choloidtc acid, with small portions of cholestenn 
1610 Healey Si Aug, Citie of God 663 All adored this 
■'Oxe-god. 1568 Wills <S> liw, N C (Surtees 18^5) 297 , 1 giue 
vnto my seruant Will”^ Sparrow an *oxe girse [= grass] 
yerelye in the Millfielde 1846 J Baxter Libr, Pract, 
A^ric (ed 4)11 3^5 *Ox heart j^llow [turnip] 1870 Lowell 
Cathedral Poet Wks (1879) 44 ^ pulJ^ the pulpy ox- 
hearts. X884 Roe Nat Ser Story ix, The moist sultriness 
, . finished the ox-heart cherries 1623 Bingham Nenophon 
79 One, who had experience, told him, that it was a plaine 
*Oxe-hunger, and that they would immediatly stand vp, if 
they had any thing to eat 1387 Trevisa Htgaen (Rolls) II 
7 Danegela jxit was J>re pans of euenche bouata terr®, 
at IS, of euenche *oxeland 1603 Owen Pemhrokeshtre 
(1892) 135, VI ij acres make an Oxelande viij oxelandes make 
a ploweland x plowlands make a knightes flee 1663 in 
S L. Bailey Sk, Andover^ Mass (18S0) 13 All those 
my two parcells of oxland or ploughing ground on the 
westerly side of ye Shawshin river, 01830 Glouc Farm 
Rep 19 in Ltbr Usef Ktumthy Hush, 111 , Three *ox-raen 
to work the o^en, i6i6 Manch Cri, Leet Rec (1885) II 
3p3 Paide to Mr. Houlte *oxe money for his masters pro- 
vision of howsehould xSaz Hidbert Descr, Shetl Isles 
321 All landholders pay the ox and sheep money ..The 
average of scat, wattle, and ox money, is said to be about 8dl 
sterling 1799 A, Young Agnc, Snrv Line 14s Kidneys do 
not take from the soil so much as '^ox-nobles »p3 Statist 
Acc, Scot, VII. 583 The parish also pays to Sir Thomas 
Dundas, the superior, for scatt, wattle, and *ox-penny, 
xSaa Hibdert Shetl /f/« (1891) 68 (E D.D) 1604 
Marston Malcontent 11 11, Distild *oxe-pith [cf 1614 J 
Taylor Sculler xxxu, Pith that grows 1’ the ox’s chine] 
1844 Alb Smith Adu Mr Ledhwy (1856) I, xx. 15s The 
embankment beyond the *ox rails i8fe-5 (kiucH Bnf 
Fishesy ’'Ox Ray, horned Ray 1838 Simmonds Trade 
Diet , '*‘Ox rewts, narrow strips of prepared hide, about 9 
feet long, extensively used in the Cape colony for halters 
for horses, for passing round the horns, close to the head, of 
draught oxen, to keep Aem together 1833 C F Hoffman 
Winter tn West I 29^ Our sleigh [was] a low clumsy 
pme box on a pair of *ox-runners 1727-41^ Chambers 
Cvclopwdia s-v Spavuty '^O’C-Spaom, which is a callous 
tumour, at the bottom of the ham, on the inside ; hard as a 
bone, and very painful, X877 F G. Led GU>ss Ltiurg, 
Terms 167 yadSy a mmeial of a greenish colour; sometimes 
termed * *ox-stone ' 177a T Simpson Vermin-Ktllera Mix 
up a little flour with honey, and a little *ox-vomit till it 
comes to a paste. 1887 Daily News 3 May 3/6 Miss Orme- 
rod has issued another waining on the subject of *ox-warble, 
a pest that is doubly inj’urious, for the warble maggots by 
the holes they leave in the hides, lessen the value of the latter 
to the tanner. 1897 Menu of Tennyson 1 1. x To Margaret 
his wife he devises one '’^ox-yard of land. 

b. In names of plants (in some of which djf-, 
like ‘horse-* in similar use, denotes a coarse or 
large species, or means ‘eaten by* or ‘fit for oxen*) 
ox-balm, the N American plant, Colhnsonta 
canadensis , also called horse-balm (Miller Plant-n, 
1884) , ox-berry, («) the Black Bryony or 
Lady’s Seal, Imamus communis \ (j)) the fruit of 
the Wake-Robin, Arum inactilatum\ ox-daisy 
» Ox-eye daisy j ox-heal 01 -heel, Bear*s-foot or 
Fetid Helleboie, ffelkborus faltdits y ox-hoof: 
see quot, ; ox-mushroom, a name for very Imge 
specimens of the common mushroom {Ceni Dict^, 
1839 Capern Ball d- Songs 168 Rich as the cornelian, with 
itb ruby sheen, Is the *ox^erry wreath round the bramble 
seen. i88a W Wore Gloss , Oxberry, the berry of the Arum 
maculatum. The juice is used as a remedy for warts 18x9 
Paniologta/'OK daisy, in botany „Chryscmthemum fSffj 
Gerarde Herbal vl, ccclxi. 825 The fourth kinde of Blacke 
Hellebor, called in English *Oxeheele, or Setterwoort. 
177^96 Withering Brit Plants (ed 3) II 311 Bears- 
foot, Setterwort, Oxheel, Stinking Hellebore. 1846 Lindley 
Veg Kingi, 550 The leaves of Caulotretus and vanous 
Bauhinias are used in Brazil under the name of Unha de Boy, 
or *Oxhoof, as mucilaginous remedies. 


Ox-, a formative of chemical terms. 

1 . = OxY- from oxygen \ as in Ox- or Oxy- 
AGBTIO, -ACID ; OXANTERACBNE, OXIODIO, etC. 

2 A shortening of Oxal-, as m Oxamic, Ox- 

ALDEEYDE, OXAMIDB, OXAKIUC 

Oxahverite Mzn, see OxHAVXBirE. 

Oxal-, combining element in chemical terms, 
used m the sense ‘derived from or related to 
oxalic acid or * containing the radical oxalyl 
(I Oxalsemia (pksalf'mia) PatJu [mod.L., f Gr. 
ai/xa blood] see quot. Oxalamlde Oxamide. 
O'xalan [-ah 3 ; cf. al/oxafi] =* Oxalubamidb. 
Oxala utin. [cf alloxantin ^ . see quot. Oxal- 
ethyline, a poisonous oily liquid of compo- 
sition also, a general name for the 

series to which this belongs, as chloroxakthyhne 
CgHjClNa. Oxalliy'drio aetdy a former name 
for Sacchabio acid\ hence Oxailiy'drate, a salt 
of this acid, a Sacchabate. O xalite Min, = 
Httmboldtine Also Oxalubamidb, Oxaiyl, etc. 
^ x8q2 Syd Soc, Lex,y ^OxalsmiOy the presence of oxalates 
in the blood , a doubtful condition X836-4X Brands Chem 
(ed. s) X181 When oxalate of ammonia is distilled .the liquid 
which passes over contains afiocculent substance, . to which 
M. Dumas has given the name of *oxaIaniide, X866-77 
Watts Dwt, Chem IV. 248 *Oxalatiy syn with Oxalura- 
mtde lLidy*Oxalant£ny is 1 elated to para- 

bamc acid in the same manner as alloxantin to alloxan. 
x88r Ihtd VIII 1450 *Oxalethyltues 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem, Org Bodies 75 The *oxalhydrate of lead which fell 
was collected on a filter and thoroughly washed with water 
, The *oxalhydr ic aad is a new and peculiar acid 1866- 
77 Watts Diet Chem IV 277 *Oxalite, native ferrous 
oxalate, also called Humboldttne 

Oxalate chem [a. F. oxalate (G. de 

Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), f, OxAL-m oxalique 
OXALTO + -ATB A salt of oxalic acid 
iTOi Hamilton tr. Berthollefs Dyeing I 243 The acidulous 
oxalate of pot^h may also be employed for this puraose. 
Ihtdll j/rOxalats. ^Zo^lS.KRCEx\aPhll T/ans XCVII 
303 The lime was precipitated by oxalat of ammonia, 1869 
Roscoe Elem Cliem (1874) xxxiv. 3x4 Oxalic acid is a 
dibasic salt, and forms two classes of salts, called Normal 
Oxedates, and Acid Oxalates 

attnh 1889 Anthony's Photogr Bull IT. 297 Time is 
requiied for the development of a good negative, boih with 
the pyro and oxalate developer 
Hence Oxalaiilo a , relating to oxalates. 

1833 in Dunglison Med Lex 1892 Syd Soc Lex , Oxa~ 
latte dtatkesiSy the oxalic Diathesis [See Oxalic c ] 

Oxa*ldehyde Chem, [f Ox- 2-1- Aldehyde 
= oxalic aldehyde ] A synonym of Glyoxal. 
Oxalic (pksiB'lik), a, Chem, [ad F. oxahque 
(G. de Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), f. L. Oxalib ; 
see -10.] Of, derived fiom, or chaiacteristic of 
the Oxalis or Wood Sorrel : spec 
a. Oxalic actd\ a highly poisonous and in- 
tensely sour acid (C2H2O4 « C202-2H0), the first 
member of the dibasic series having the general 
formula C„H2n-a04 

It exists in the fbrm of salts (potasMum, sodium, or calcium 
oxalate) in Wood Sorrel and many other plants, and is also 
obtained chemically from sugar, starch, sawdust, and other 
organic substances , it crystmlizes in transparent colourless 
crystals, readily soluble m water or alcohol 
Oxalic senes (of acids) the dibasic acids derived from the 
glycols, which difler frogi the lactic or monobasic senes by 
having an additional atom of oxygen in place of tsvo of 
hydrogen ; thw include Oxalic, Malomc, Succinic, Pyrotar- 
tanc, Adipic, Pimelic, Suberic, Azelaxc, Sebacic, Brassylic, 
and Roccelhc acids (Roscoe Elem. Chem (1874) xxxiv) 
iMi Hamilton BerthollePs Dyeing I i 11, i 123 Nitric 
acni forms oxalic acid, with part of the hydrogen and 
charcoal. x8oo tr Lagrange's Chem II 210 Oxalic acid.. 
15 extracted from sugar by combining the oxygen of the 
nitric acid with one of its constituent principles. X847 E 
Turner Chem 711 Oxalic acid Discovered by Scheele 
in 1776, It occurs as a mineral Humboldite combined 
with oxide of iron x8;n [see Oxalvl] 1876 Harley Mat, 
Med (ed 6) 313 Oxalic Acid derives its name from the wood 
sorrel which, like all the genus, abounds m oxalic acid in 
combination with potash. 

b Oxalic etmry a name for neutral ethyl oxalate 
(C,H„Oi » C,0,.2 CjH8 Os) ; also extended to the 
oxalates of the alcohol-radicals in general. 

1838 T Thomson Chem Org Bodies 328 Oxalic ether was 
mixed with sulphuret of potassium 1866-77 Watts Did 
Chem IV. 268 Oxalic Ethers . , . Only those of methyl, ethyl, 
amyl and allyl have been yet obtained, 

c. Oxalic diathesis {Path,), that condition of the 
system in which there is a tendency to formation 
of calcium oxalate in the urine ; also called cxalatic 
diathesisy oxalic acid diathesis, 

1843 Sir T. Watson Led, Prwc ^ Pract Physic Ixxvi 
II 548 There is yet another diathesis suffiaently common 
and important to claim your best attention I mean the 
oxahc' in which there is a tendency to the formation, in 
the kidney, of the oxalate of lime, or mulberry calculus 
II Oxalis 0 ‘ksalis). Bot. p.. oxahSy oxalid- 
(Pliny), a. Gr TDiosc.), f. sour, acid. 

In mod.F. Qxalide:\ A large genus of plants (type 
of N 0 . OxalidacesSy otherwise reckoned as a tribe, 
Oxalidemy otGeraniacete)^ mostly ornamental herbs, 
with delicate five-parted flowers of vanous colours, 
and leaves usually of three leaflets ; the common 
British species is 0 * Acclosella, Wood Sorrel. 


^ [1601 Holland Phny xx.xxi, Touching theDocke. there 
is a wild kind thereof, which some call Oxalis in Greeke, (r 
wild Sorrell, or Roure docke) ] 1706 Phillips, Oxahsy wild 
Sorrel or Wood Sorrel, an Herb 1797 Woluston in Phil 
Trans LXXXVII.399 Thesacchanne acid is known to be a 
natural product of a species of oxahs 1856 Ruskin Mod 
Paint IV. V. XX § 5 The e\quisite oxalis is preeminently a 
mountaineer. 

Oxalo-i combining element = Oxal-, used before 
consonants, as O xalo-ni'txate, a salt of oxalic 
and nitric acid. OzaXovinlc {g ksab; voi nik) acid : 
a synonym of ethyloxalic acidy the acid oxalate of 
ethyl (C4He04 = C2H(C2H5)04) ; hence Ozalo- 
vinate (pksal 7 |V 9 i nA), a salt of this acid, an ethyl- 
oxalate. 

1873 Watts Fawned Chem (ed ii) 427 A basic *oxalo- 
nitrate is obtained by adding ammonium oxalate to tbe 
oxynitrate. 1838 T. Thomson Chenu Org Bodies 172 *OxaIo- 
vinic acid was discovered by Mitscherlich. ..It decom- 
poses carbonates of barytes and lime, foiming soluble *oxalo- 
vjnates capable of crystallizing. From oxalovtoate of barytes 
It IS easy to obtain pure oxalovinic acid 

Oxaluramide (pksahuo ramaid). Chem [See 
OxALUBio and Amide ] The amide of oxalunc acid 
(C3HBN3O3), obtained as a white crystallme powder 
by the action of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid on 
alloxan ; also called oxalan, 

3866-77 Watts Diet Chem IV. 277 
f| Oxaluria (pksabua na’). Paih, [mod L., f- 
OxAL- + -UBIA ] The presence of an excess of 
calcium oxalate in the nnne. 

1844 G. Bird Urifu Deposits vij. (heading), Chemical 
^thology of oxalate of hme (oxaluna). 1899 Cagney tr. 
jahsch's Chn Diagn vii (ed 4) 358 It [1 e oxalic acid m 
the urine] is subject to very great increase in cei tain morbid 
states, and the condition is then called oxaluna. 

Oxaluric (^^ksabuo nk;, a Chem [f Oxal- 
+ Ubto ] In Oxaluric acid' a monobasic acid 
(CsH4Na04), which may be regarded as consisting 
of oxalic acid and urea minus water, obtained as 
a white crystalJine powder of a very acid taste. 
Hence Oacalu rate, a salt of oxaluric acid. 

X836-4X Brands Chem, (ed. 5) X381 Oxaluric acid is formed 
by the union of 2 atoms of water with parabanic acid. Ibtd , 
mth excess of ammonia, oxalurate of lime yields a gelati- 
nous precipitate. 1866 Odling Amm Client, 135 These 
dumbbells may consist of oxalurate of calcium X89S Syd 
Soc, Lex y Oxaluric acid the analogue of alloxanic acid, 
being uric acid in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by one atom of the radical of oxahe acid 

Oxalyl G? ksalil). Chem. [f, Oxal- -i- -yl ] 
The hypothetical radical (C2O3) of oxalic acid. 

18139 Fownes Ma*u Chem 398 One molecule of C4H4 
(ethylene) and C4O4 (oxalyl) 1873 Ralfe Phys, them p 
xxi, Oxalic acidj CsHjOi, is a double molecule of water in 
which half the hydrogen is replaced by oxalyl. 

Oxamic (pksse mik), a Chem, [f Ox- 2 ~ 
Oxal- -f- Amio.] In Oxamic and' a monobasic 
acid, C3H3NOg (* NHa-CaOj OH), produced by 
the dehydration of acid oxalate of ammonmni, and 
m other ways ; its salts are Oxamates. Oxamic 
ether: an ether in which one or other of the 
hydrogen-atoms of oxamic acid is replaced by an 
alcohol-radical ; e. g. ethyhc oxainate or Oxame- 
thane, C4H7NO3 « NH2.C2O2 O.C2H5 \ ethyl- 
oxamic acidy C4H7NO3 = NH C2H5.Ca02 OH, 

1^8 T. Thomson Chem, Org Bodies 592 Of Oxamethane, 
or Etheroxamide. 1857 Miller Elem, them HI zp This 
body, originally temed oxameihaney is now admitted to 
be oxamic ether, or the ether of amidated oxalic acid. 1873 
Ralfe Phys Chem, p xxvi, Thus we have Oxamic Acid, 
Silver Ovamate, Methyl Oxamate 

Oxamide (p'ksamoid). Chem, [f. Ox- 2 -i- 
Amide.] The diamide C202N2H4, representing 
two molecules of ammonia in which two atoms 
of hydrogen are replaced by oxalyl, C2O2; also 
called oxalamide. Extended genencally to the 
amides which also contain alcohol-radicals, as di* 
inethyloxamide, C202N2H2-(CHg)2, etc. 

1838 T Thomson Chem. Org Bodies 590 Oxamide This 
substance, the flrst of the series of amides, was discovered 
by Dumas, in the year 1830. r866-77 Watts Diet Chem 
IV. 284 Oxamides containing Alcohol radicles 1869 Roscoe 
Elem, Chem xxxiv. (Z871) 367 By beating neutral ammonium 
oxalate, a white powder called Oxamide is left. 
Oxammite ksamait). Mm. [Named 1870, 
from Ox- 2 -I- AMM(oiriA -t- -itb l ] Native oxalate 
of ammonium, found m yellowish-white crystals or 
crystalline grains. 

1870 Avter yrnl, Sci. L. 274 Oxalate of Ammonia, which 
Professor Shepard names Oxammite. 189a Dana s Mm ^4 
Ovammite [is] found with mascagnite, which it resembles 

Oxanilic (gksani*hk), a Chem [f. Ox- 2 *=* 
Oxal- + Anilio.] In Oxanilic acid (=phenyl- 
oxamic acid): a crystalline substance (CsHtNOg) 
obtamed by heating aniline with an excess of 
oxslic acid; its salts are Ozanilatea. So dx- 
aullamlde (a; monophenyloxamide), a pow- 
white flaky substance (CgH8Na02) obtamed in the 
decomposition of cyaniline by hydrochloric acid ; 
Oza'nlUde diphenyloxamide), a substance 
(CuHi2N20a), crystallizing in white scales, ob- 
tained by heating aniline oxalate, or in the decom- 
position of cyaniline by dilute hydrochloric or 
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sulphuric acid , Owniline, a base (CeH^NO) 
obtained by heating amido-salicyhc acid, forming 
a white inodorous mass, which dissolves in hot 
water or alcohol, and separates on cooling in 
slightly coloured crystals 
1857 JMiller Ehm them III. 241 Oxamlide 1866-77 
Watts Diet Chem IV 287 Oxanilaimde OAanihcaad., 
Oxamlide OxaniJine. 

Ox-antelope : see Ox 6 
OzanthraceuC (^^kstenjirasfn). Cha?n, Also 
oxy- [f Ox - 1 + Anthracene ] A neutral sub- 
stance, Ci 4H802, denved from anthracene 
1862 Miller Elem, Chem III, 670. 1866-OT Watts 
Chem IV 352 [It] fonns light reddish-yellow crystals of 
oxanthracene, fusible, volatile without decomposition, and 
subliming in long needles. 

Oxarde, obs form of Oxherd. 

O'x-haxie. [f.Ox + BANEjAi-] A plant injurious 
to cattle; now, applied to the Poison-bulb of 
South Africa, Bupham ioxteana, 

161 r CoTGR , Mortaux ox-bane , an hearbe whereof 

if an Ox eat, he dies forthwith of the Squinzie X706 Phillips, 
Ox bane, a sort of Herb, 

Ox-bird, oxbard. [f Ox + Bird 2.] 

1 . A name applied to vanous British small wild- 
fowl, esp the Dunlin {Tnnga varicbihs) ^ also, 
locally, to the Sanderling \Cahdrts arenarta), 
Ringed Plover {Mgiahtts htatiailcP)^ Common 
Sandpiper ( Tringoides hypolettctii) 

in Ho7tsek. Otd (1790) 223 Prices of Foule— Oxe- 
birds, the doz 1391-4 Lancaster Foy to £ Indies (1810) 
II S90 A certamekind of foule called oxe birds, which aie 
a gray kind of sea-foule, like a snite in colour but not in 
beake 1699 J Jones in Cur (1708)111 393 Plovers, 
Snipes, Ox-buds, Pipers, and a hundred other sort of 
Fowl 180a G. Montagu Ormfh Diet (1833) 144 Ox-bird, 
a name for the Stmt 1813 Col, Hawker Diaiy (1893) I 
89 Killing , I jack snipe and s ox-birds. 1863 J R. wise 
New Fm est 312 Ringed Plover , known in the neigh 
bourhood of Christchurch and Lymington, as the ‘ oxbird ’ 

1883 ^ in Hampsh Gloss , Ox-bird^ the common sand-piper. 

1884 Wood in Sunday May 306/2 The Dunlin on 

the Medway Oeeks . . is known as Ox-bird 1883 Swainson 
Projf Na7nes Birds iqs Sanderling also 

called . Ox bird (Essex , Kent) 1886 R C Leslie Sea- 
painter^ s Log\ 11 The tiny broad-arrow mark of the oxbird 

2 Applied to a a species of Weaver-bird, 
Textor alector\ b. the African ox-pecker or 
-biter {pe 7 it Did.) 

1883 List Antm Zool Soc* 246 1896 Ihd (ed. g) 258 

Textor alectory Ox-bird 

Ox-bow, oxbow (p’ksibdh) [f.OX + B0W 
1 , The bow-shaped piece of wood which forms 
a collar for a yoked ox and has its upper ends 
fastened to the yoke ; = Bow sh i 5. 

2368-9 Durham Ace (Surtees) 575 In hercis et 

Ojmouys emptis xixd. ob 1530 Palsgr. 250/a Oxebowe 
that gothe about his necke, collier de bexif 1373 Tusser 
Hush xvii (1878)36 With ox bowes and oxyokes, and other 
things mo, For oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go 
16^, 2722 [see Bow 06^5] 1876 Whtihy Gloss , Oivce-btnv* 

an ox collar j the wooden one for the neck when the ammal 
IS yoked, 

^ U.S A semicircular bend in a river; hence, 
the land included within this Also altrzb , as ox- 
hffw bend, 

*797 J A Graham Pres Si, Vermont 148 In this town 
[Newbury, Vt ] are those extensive intervales known by the 
name of the great Ox-Bow, which form the River assumes 
in Its course at this place 2845 Barber & Howe Hist 
Coll N York State 202 Oxbow, on the Oxbow of the 
Oswegatchie river. 2858 O W Holmes Breahjl-t x, 
The Connecticut .^vantons in huge luxurious oxbows about 
the fair Northampton meadows 2873 Temple & Sheluon 
Hist, Narthfield^ Mass 12 The high plain here trends to 
the west, and turns the course of the Connecticut so that it 
makes an ox-bow bend 

Ox-boy, -cart, -dose, etc. • see Ox s, 6. 
O'X-cheek. The cheek *of aa ox, esp. as an 
article of food Also attrib 
2392 Greene Vhst Courtier (1871) 44 He useth him as 
courteously as a butchers cur would an ox-cheek when he 
IS hungiy. 1693 'Dvlydw Tuuennl m 461 With what Com- 
panion-Cobler have you fed. On old Ox-cheeks, or He- 
Goats tougher Head ? 1709 Brit, Apollo 11 No di 2/2 
Ox-cheek-W omen, Costei mongei s 1769 Mrs Raffald Eitg- 
Housekpr, (1778) s To make an Ox Cheek Soup. 
f| Oxea {p ksia) Zool, [mod L,, f. Gr, sharp.] 

A needle-shaped sponge spicule, pointed at both 
ends. Hence 0*xeate a ,havingthe form of anoxea, 
2886 R. VON Lendenfeld id Proc, Zool, Soc 585 1887 

SoLLAS in Encycl, Bnt XXII 416/1 {Sponze^ By far 
the commonest form is the oxea, a needle-shaped form 
pointed at both ends and produced by growth from a centre 
at the same rate in opposite directions sJong the same axis. 

By the suppression of one of the rays of an oxea, an acuate 
spicule or stylus results Ibid 416/2 The spicular rays 
often become cylindrical j usually pomted {oxeate) at the 
ends, they are also frequently rounded i>^{jsirottgylate) 
Oxen, pi of Ox, Hence tl-ozned pa,pple, 
(ME.), furnished with oxen. 

c 1203 Lay. 31812 per cheod draf his fu^e jl-oxned swiSe 
fbire. 

Oxer (p ks9i) FoX‘hunttng slang, [See -ebI i ] 
An ox-fence 

1839 Lawri nce Swotd tj* Gtnuii vi 67 A rattling fall over 
an ‘oxei* 2861 Whyte Melville Mki, Harb, 51 The 
fence.. was an ‘oxer \ about seven feet high, and impervious 
to a bird. 


Ox-eye, oxeye (p ksjoi) Also 5 oxie, oxeghe, 
6 oxei, Sc 0X00, 6-S oxey. 

1 . The eye of an ox ; an eye like that of an ox, 
a large (human) eye 

1688 Boyle Ftncd Causes Nat Things^ Vitiated Sight 
258 If she had not had that sort of eyes, which some call 
ox-eyes, for hers were swelled much beyond the size of 
human eyes. 2869 C, Gibbon if Gray viu, His ox eyes 
were rolling more stolidly 2892 M. Wynman My Pitt ta- 
iziiwsi, A sallow, undersized Italian, with handsome ox-eyes 
2 A popular name of vaiioiis birds ; a esp the 
Great Titmouse {Partis major ) , also locally, the 
Blue Titmouse (A caeimleus) or Blue Ox-eye, and 
Cole Titmouse (A*. Bnlanmcus) 01 Black Ox-eye. 

*544 Turner Avium Gvb, Prtimmi parum^ Angle 
leocofti the great titmouse or the great oxei 25^ CompU 
Scot VI 39 1 he oxee cryit tueiL 2633 Moueet & Bennet 
Health's liuprov (2746) 188 Oxeys or great Titmice, feed, 
as ordinary Titmice do, upon Caterpillars, Blossoms of Trees, 
Bark-Worms and Flies. 2827 Sporivig Mag L 142 A bud 
of the oxeye species has this year built its nest m the valve 
of a pump 

b. Also, locally applied to the Ox-bird or Dunlin, 
THnga vartabihs\ the Tree-creeper (also Ox-eye 
Creeper), Certkia famtharts\ the Chifr-chaff, Phyl- 
Icscoptts rufteSy the Willow Warbler, P trochilus; 
jn N. America, to the Black-bellied Plovei, 
Squatarola hehehcay and the American Dunlin, 
Pelidna amertcana, 

2389 Rider Scholy Btrdes 1703 An Oxeye, or creeper, 

Certliia 2649 Per/, Descr Vtrgiiiia (2837) 17 Ducks 
Widgeons Dottrells Oxeyes. 1668 Wilkins Reql Char, 
II V § 4 247 Those other Birds a little bigger then a 
Wren called Ox-eye-creeper 1806 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1B93) I 4 A wild duck, ox-eyes, rails^ fieldfares 1885 
Swainson Proro, Names Birds 193 Dunlin Ox bird or Ox 
eye (Essex , Kent) 2886 Elworthy JV hornet set Word- 
bki Ox-eye, only name for both the chitf-chafr and the 
willow warbler. 2896 P A. Bruce Econ Hist Virginia I 
115 There -was the duck in all those varieties so well 
known to modern sportsmen, the canvas-back, the red head, 
the mallard, the widgeon, the dottrell, the oxeye 

3 . Applied to vanous plants . a. A species of the 
genus Buphthalmum (N.O. Composzlgs), of which 
the Central European species B, gra^zdrflorum 
and B cordatumy herbaceous perennials with bright 
yellow radiate flowers, are often cultivated in 
gardens, b. The British wild plants 

segetumy the Corn Marigold or Yellow Ox-eye, 
and C, Leucanthemumy the White Ox-eye, Ox-eye 
daisy. Dog-daisy, or Moon-daisy; sometimes also 
(app. by confusion) applied to species of AntJumts 
with yellow or white flowers resembling these. 
0 Applied by Lyte to Adorns vemahs (N.O. 
Ranunculaceg^, d The American composite 
plant Heltopsts Usvts with large yellow flowers, 
e. The West-Indian composite plants, Cieeping 
Ox-eye or West Indian Mangold, Wedeha camosa, 
and Sea-side Ox-eye, Borrtchia ariorescens, ( Treas, 
BoU i8d6) 

a a 2400-30 Stocklu Med, MS 2x0 Oxeye i oculm bouts 
cx^^Alphiia Butalmofiyx^ buialwos, ccvdws bouis 
idem, anghce oxie [w r oxeghe] 2332 Turner Hetbal 
I. Gv,Buphthalmus or oxey nath leues lyke fenel and a 
yellowe fioure greater then Camomill, lylce vnto an ey, 
wherupon it hath the name, c 2588 Spenser Vtrg Gnat 67B 
Oxeye still greene, and bitter Patience. 2397 Gerarde 
Herbal ii ccxlv 606 The plant which we haue called 
Buphthalmum, or Oxe eie 2760 J Lee Introd Boi App 
321 Ox-eye, Bitphthabtium, 

b. 2623 B JoNSON Pa.il s Antiiv , Bring corn-ling, tulips, 
and Adonis’ flower, Fair oxeye, goldj'-locks, and columbine 
2688 R. Holme Amtouty n 6g/c A wild Field Marygold 
this IS also teimed an Oxe Eye if Yellow, and a Wild Daisie 
if White, 1706 Philups, Ox-tye, also an Herb otherwise 
call’d Great Margaret, good for Wounds and the Kmg’s 
Evill 2733 Chaiibers Cycl Sttpp App , Ox-eyc-dai\y, a 
name sometimes given to the Leucatit/temmn of botanical 
wi iters 2760 J.Lle Introd Bot, App 321 Oxeye of old 
Authors, Anihemts a 2793 Atkin Even, at Home xvi, One 
of the great ox-eye daisies m the coi n 1846 Sowers y Bt it 
Bot, (ed 3), Great White Ox-eye. 1870 Miss Broughton 
Red as Rose I 204 Her lap full of decapitated oxeyes 2892 
Syd Soc Lex,y Ox-eye chamomile, Anihemts tinctona 
C 2378 Lyte Dodoens 11 xxxii 189 This heibe is called 
in Latine BupMkalvmm and Ocnlus bouts This is the 
light Oxe eye descubed by Dioscorides. 2741 Compl Pam - 
Piece i\ 111 380 Oriental Ox-eye with red and white Flowers 

4 . Applied to a sparoid fish, Box or Boops vul- 
gans ; also to an elopoid fish, Megalops cypnnoides, 

a 264a Sir W Monson Naval Tracts vi (1704) 534/1 The 
Ox-Eye, is like the Tunney, an excellent Fish , and looks 
like the Eye of an Ox [coast of Brazil] 

6. Applied to several things likened to the eye 
of an ox, as a. A dnnking cup in use at certain 
Oxford colleges ; b. Naut, A small glass ball’s 
eye (Smyth SaiWs Word-hk 1867) ; c. * A small 
concave mirror made, especially lu Nuremberg, of 
glass’ {Cmt, Diet, 1890); d. An oval dormer 
window =CEil de bcbuf (Kmghti^zV/ Mech, 1875). 

1703 in Heame's Collect (O H, S ) II. 461 Abest Creedus, 
quia Dibit Ox-Eyes cum BedelU uxore [See also Note to 
this ] a 1843 Southey Comm-pU Bk IV 425 Oxford, All 
Souls Their silver cups at the college are called ox-eyes, 
and an ox-eye of wormwood was a favourite draught there. 
t8 Oxford during Last Cent, 65 At Corpus Christi were 
dnnkmg-cups and glasses, which, from their shape, were 
called ox-eyes, 


6. Naut « Boll’s eye 10 • see quots. 
2398PiiiLLiPStr,Lz«fc/wi?^«(Hakl Soc.) II s4oAcerlayne 
cloude, which m shew seemeth no bigger than .t mans fist, 
and therefore by the Portingals it is called Olho do Boy, 
(or Oxe eye) 1705 C Purshall Meek Maaocosm 172 
Those Dreadful Storms on the Coasts of Guinea, which llic 
Seamen call the Ox Eye, from their Beginning , because at 
first It seems no bigger than an Ox’s-Eje 2867 Smyth 
Satlor^s Word-hk , Ox eye, a small cloud, or weather-gall, 
seen on the coast of Afiica, which presages a severe storm 
7 Comb, Ox-eye arch, a pointed or Gothic 
arch; ox-eye horse-eye bean\ see Hoese 

sb, 27 c (Simmonds Diet Tirade 1858); ox-eye 
camomile,daiay (seesb) , ox-eyetom-txt (see 2a) 
2736 Drake Eboracum n. 11 532 In the Anglo-Norman 
age, all their arches were nearer to the Roman taste, than 
the acutei oxey arch. 

Oac-eyed (p ks,9i d) , a, [f. prec. + -ed 2 ,] 

1 . Having large full eyes like those of an ox. 

2622 Burton Anai, Mel, iii 11 11 ii (1676) 290/1 Homer 
useth that Epithite of Ox-eyed, in desenbing Juno, because 
a round black eye is the best 2792 Gibbon Mtsc, WAs 
(1814) II 476 Your friend is not quite so great a vixen as 
the ox-eyed Juno 2856 R. A Vaughan Mystics (i860) I 3 
Eyes of hazel, such for size and lustie as Homei gives to 
ox-eyed Juno 2895 Wesittt, Gas 13 Aug. 7/1 How stolid 
he looks I How ox eyed 1 . How mildly ruminative ♦ 

2 Of the form of a pointed or Gothic arch. 

2736 Drake Eboracum App. p xxxiii. The acuter, oxeyed, 
arch coming then into fashion 

Ox-feather, Ox-foot see Ox 6. 

Oxford (pksfoid), the name of a University 
town m England [in OE. Oxena-, Oxmford * ford 
of oxen*, ME. Ox 7 tefordy Oxenford\y used attribu- 
tively in numerous expressions : Oxford chrome, 
ochre, yellow ochre, formerly dng at Shotover, 
near Oxford; Oxford clay {Geol), a deposit of 
stiff blue clay underlying the ‘ coral rag’ of the 
Middle Oolite in the midland counties of England, 
and esp. in Oxfordshire ; Oxford corners, in 
Prinitngy ruled border lines enclosing the piint of 
a book, etc,, crossing and extending beyond each 
other somewhat at the corners ; Oxford frame, a 
picture-frame the sides of which cross each other 
and project some distance at the corners ; Oxford 
man., a man who has been educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxfoid; Oxford nuxture, a kind of 
woollen cloth of a very dark grey colour ; called 
also Oxford gjeyy pepper-and- salty thunder-and- 
hghtmng) Oxford Movement {Ch, Htst,), the 
movement for the revival of Catholic doctrine and 
observance in the Church of England, which began 
at Oxford about 1S33; Oxford Oolite {Ceol), 
the middle division of the Oolitic system • 
see Oolite 2 , Oxford School {Ch, I{ist,)y the 
school of thought represented by the Oxford 
Movement ; tlie body of persons belonging to this , 
Oxford shoe, a style of shoe laced over the 
instep; Oxford Tracts, the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ issued 1833-41 in advocacy* of the prin- 
ciples of the Oxford Movement, whence the move- 
ment and school are also known as Tbaotaeian. 

2873 Ure's DicttArts (ed 7) III. 465 ^Oxford chrome, an 
oxide of iron used in oil and water-^lour painting 2837 
Encycl Bnt, (ed 7) XV 203/2 The Coralline Formation. 
Lower group. *Oxford clay 1863 Page Handbk, Geol , 
Oxford clay^ the lower member cf the Middle Oolite, so 
called from its being well developed m Oxfordshire 1874 
Micklithwaite Mod Par Churches 322 The barbarism, 
called an ^Oxford frame. 2390 Nashe PasquiVs Apol i 
B iij, You that are ^Oxford men, enquire whether Walpoolc 
were not a Puntane? 2890 Gladstone Sp at Oxfotd 
Union. ^ Feb, To call a man a charactcubtically Oxfoid 
man is, in my opinion, to give him the highest compliment 
that can be paid to any human being 1837 Dickens Piclw 
xli, His legs graced a pair of ’'Oxford-mixture ti outers, 
made to show the full bj nimetry of those limbs x868 Holme 
Lee B Codftcy 111 18 He w 01 e a long Oxford mixture 
coat 2842 J. Rai hdorne \Jtitle) Are the I’ubc> lies sinceie ? 
A letter most respectfully addressed to a right reverend 
catholic lord bishop on The *Oxfoid Movement. 2864 
J H. NrwMAN Apol, iv 107 But there was another reason 
still, which severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford Movement 
ax^oR F \A\’i\XDMxmChaifibets's Encycl {y.iyn)VI 
350/2 The factor variously known as the Oxford or 1 ract- 
armn movement, or by its advocates as the ‘Catholic 
Revival ’ 2892 Church Oxford Movement z What is called 
the Oxford or Tractariaii movement began in a vigorous 
effort for the immediate defence of the Church against 
senous dangers, arising from the violent and threatening 
temper of the days of the Reform Bill 2854 “Oxford ochre 
[see Ochre sb i] 2875 Ure's Diet Atls (ed 7) HI 430 
A section of the ochie-pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford, 
where the Oxford ochre is obtained 2838 Penny Cycl XI 
138 Oolitic System 5 Portland oolite 6, * Oxford oolite 
7. Bath, oolite [1722 Amherst Terras Ftl, No 46 (17S4) 
247, 1 have met them with bob-wigs and new shoes, Oxford- 
cut ] 2847 Nm Monthly Mag, X^XX. 11 457 High-lows 
(now called "“Oxford shoes). 2870 Miss Bridgman Ro 
Lynne I xm. 2x3 Patent-leather Oxford shoes [xpoa IVesim 
Gag, 27 Aug 8/1 The shoes would be low-cut, black calf, laced 
oxfords.] 1839 Hook in Liddon, etc. Life Puscy II. 467 Let 
It be erected by contributors to the *Oxford Tracts and their 
friends— or by any other title by which you would prefer 
to have yourselves called. 1870 Allibone Diet Ettg Lit, 
1709/1 Dr Pusey had given great offence to some, and 
equal satisfaction to others, by his connection with the 
Oxford Tracts movement. 



OXFOBDIAM*. 


349 


OXIDIGBBEKCE. 


Hence Oxfo rdiau a , pertaining to Oxford ; in 
GeoL applied to the lowci division of the Middle 
or Oxford Oolite. 

i88s Etheridge iiiraiigraph Geol 441 The Middle 
Jurassic rocks comprise two complete and distinct groups— 
I Ihe Oxfordian, z The Coral lian 1 Oxfordian— divisible 
into two sections, a and b. the Kellaways l^ck and the 
Oxford Clay 

Oxfordism (f? ksfoidiz’m). [f prec +“ISm.] 

1 . All Oxford habit or trait \ the characteristics, 
habits, or peculiarities of Oxford scholars. 

1830 Carlyle Mtsc , Rvchter{;A^i) IV 13S Burschen- 
ism IS not without its meaning more than Oxfordism or 
Cambiidgeism. 1^5 Daily News 9 Jan 6/3 The word 
* festive ’ IS good English, but to work the word very hard 
was, at one time, an ‘Oxfordism’ 
t 2 . Ch Hist The principles and practices of the 
Oxford Movement (see Oxpobd) Ohs, 

1847 G B Cheever Wand xxv 165 It was heart 
cheering to hear a Bishop of the Church of England, in the 
midst of the prevalence of Oxfordism take these simple 
themes 1849 O Brownson Wks VII. 145 He might, 
perhaps, write a passable essay or article for a magazine 
in favour of Oxfordism 

So tO’xfoxdist Ch Hist,, an adherent of the 
Oxfoid Movement. Ods, 

1836 Arnold in Stanley ^ Corr C3844) 11 vui 67 
This the Romanists and the Oxfordists say is a view 
required to modify and add to that of the Scripture 
Ox-gall' see Ox 6. 

Oxgang (p'ksigseg) Obs, exc. Htsi Chiefly 
northern \ also 7-8 dial oaken, -in , ox-gomg 
[f. Ox + Gang sh 3 In OE two words with oxan 
gen. sing, or oxena gen pi.] 

1 The eighth part of the Caeuoate ot plough- 
land varying from 10 to 18 acres, or more widely, 
according lo the system of tillage, etc. , a bovate 
The carucate being the extent of land ploughed one 
plough, with Its team of eight oxen, an eighth of this was 
considered as the share of each ox of the team Holders of 
less than a carucate united with their neighbours in the use 
of a CO operative plough, to the team of which each furnished 
as many oxen as he held oxgaims see quot 1425 (In quot 
c 1375 strangely used to render Juger.) 

963 in Birch Cartul Sax (1B87) 111 346 Onhillurntwegra 
oxena gang, and on Lundby twegra oxena gang 972-92 
/did 370 An hide buton anes oxan gang, c 1375 Sc Leg^ 
Saints xvu. {Marfha) 49 Of aiie oxgange hale J>e space 
[orig s^atium jtigerts\y pat twa hundreth fet in lynth 
has And twenty, and in bred alsa Sewyne schore of fule and 
na ma. f 1423 Wyntoun Cron, I. 400 Yhwmen, pewere 
Kail, or Knawe That wes of raycht an ox til hawe, He gert 
that man hawe part m pluche, Swa than begowth, and 
ef tyr lang Of land wes mesure, ane ox-gang 14 Nomtnale 
in Wr-WQlcker 737/ to Hec booaga^ a noxgang 1^x475 
Pict, Voc ibid 790/7 Hec bcvatay ahoxgangyn lond.] 1532 
Test Ehor (Surtees) VI 33 An oxa^ng of land and meadow 
1541 (18 }vlii)Acta Dam Concilia, ei Sesstones (Register 
Ho Edin ) XVI. If, 51 b, Because ilkOxengan^ [Skene (1609) 
oxengate] is estemyt jierly to twentie shillings in all dewities. 
1610 ^ Folkingham Art of Survey ii vu. 39 The Oxe- 
gang, or Oxengate called Bouaia terrae contames after the 
originall repute 13 acres. 1639 vciH Riding Rec IV 121 
According to an anncient rate of 18'^ an oxgange of lande 
1703 Tiioresby L,eU to Ray (E D. D ), An oxgang contains 
10 acres in some places; m otheis sixteen, eighteen, twenty- 
four , and fifty in some parts of Bradford pansh, 1788 W 
Marshall Yoiksh Gloss. (EDS), Oshuh an oxgang 
jSpr Atkinson Moorland Par 431 In the year 127a there 
were fifty-six oxgangs or bovatcs in villanage m the town- 
ship of Danby. 

2 . As a measure of length * ? a furlong 

1569 Stocker tr Diod Sic, ii. viii 5a The Riucr of Tygre 
.commonly aboue foure oxgangs broade 
t O'Xgate. Chiefly A 5 <r. Ohs, Also 6-7 ozen- 
gate. [f. Ox + Gate Gait sb i] A measure 
of land ; the same as the Oxgang (for which this 
name appears to have been substituted after 15150) 
x^^Decree of Scotch Exchequer vci'Bi W Robertson A 

Ess, (1872) 136 Thirteen acres extendts and sail extend to 
ane oxgait of land, and four oxgait extendis and sail extend 
to ane pund land of auld extent 15. . Harl MS, 4628 The 
Loids land that 13 aikers sail be ane oxengate of land 1609 
Skene [see Oxgang, 15413 i6a8 Coke On Litt, 5 An 
oxgange or oxgate of land is as much as an ox can till ifiyz 
Sc ActsChas //{jAtE/VW! 147/1 The thretlietwooxingaite 
of land of old extent with the tower ibrtahee maner place 
walkemilnes and cornemilnes of ihe samyn milnelands 
Ox-gomg,dial synonym of Oxgang* seeE.D D, 
0 X-ha rroWf sh, A large and powerful harrow 
used on clay lands j originally drawn by oxen. 

1323 Fitzherb Hush § js It is vsed in many countreys, 
the husbandes to haue an oxe harowe, the wliiche is made 
of sixe smal peces of timbre, called harowe billies. 1764 
Museum Rusticum III, xxi. 89 A pair of ox-harrows, or the 
heaviest of all, m many counties called drags X766 Ibid, 
VI. 373 Were 1 to have two ox-harrow^ I should be 
obliged lo have a much stronger team than four stout horses 
1813 A, Young Agric, Essex I 147 Very larae and powerful 
hairows for their strong land, which they call ox hanows. 
Hence Ox-liaxxov v, irafts,^ to harrow with an 
ox-harrow 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric, 15 Aug. 1775 Ox- 
harrowed A, 2 [a certain field], and gathered it up mto 
flve-’bout lands. 

t Oxha'verite. Min Ohs. Also (more cor- 
lectly) oxahvente. [Named 1827 from Oxa^- or 
Uxa-lmr in Reykjadal, Iceland ] A pale green 
variety of Apophyllite, found m small green 
crystals on silidfied wood. 

1827 Brbwstbr m Edin. Phil. Jml, VII. 113 Oxhavente, 


1829 Hat Philos I Polans Light ix 36 (H K S ) Some 
years afteiwards he discovered the rem.irkable mineral of 
oxhavente 1837 Dana d/r« 276 0 xahvente 1888 416 
Oxhavente x8^ Chester Diet Names Mm , OxhT-vente 
anobs syn of apophyllite 

Ox-head (p ksihed) [f. Ox + H ead.] 

1 The head of an ox, or a representation of one 

In quot 1595 with allusion to Horning vbl sb 3 

x5gs Shaks fohn ii 1 202, I would set an 0 \e head to 
your Lyons bide 1703 hlAUNDRELL yourn Jertis (1721) 
12 The Chests were carved on the outside with Ox-heads 

2 fiantf A stupid person; a dolt, blockhead, 
also atlrtb, or quasi-®^ stupid. 

a 1634 Marston (\V 1864) Dost make a mummer of me, 
ox-head? 1806 Fessenden Democr I 93 Could equal ox- 
head celebration In honor of the frantic nation 

3 . dial. = Hogshead 

*886 Elworthy W Somerset Wordrbk, s v , Plase, sir, I 
be come arter th’ empty oxhead. 

O'xherd. [f. Ox (m OE in gen sing oxan 
or gen. pi -f Hebd A^eeper of 

oxen ; a cowherd. 

01000 MiiFsac Colloq in Wr -Wuicker ^fi^Bulmlct^ oxan- 
hyrdas. Ibid ^xfvi 0 Bnbu/ce, eala oxanhyrde. axxoo 
Ags Voc ibid Aubobukus^ oxnahyrde. 1398 Trevisa 

Barth, De P R xviii xiv (MS Bodl ) If 255 t/z An oxe 
heerde hette Bubulcus, and is lordeyned bi ofiice to kepe 
oxen £X423 Voc in Wr-\Viilcker 669/5 Hie bubulcus^ 
oxarde. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) I 329 The ait of the 
oxherd is the art of attending to oxen 
0‘s:-liide, o xhide. The skm of an ox 

c X470 Henrysom Mor Fab x {Fox 4* Wolf) xiii, The 
wolf will not forgif the ane ox bide 1497 Naval Acc Hen 
VH{iBg6) 229 An Oxe hyde all Redie coryed & Tanned 
1640-1 Ntrheudbr War-Comm Mm Bk (1855) 148 That 
the best ox hyde be sold for viij merks, and inferior sorts of 
oxen hydes for v libs., vij merks, 1887 Bowen Vtrg JSneid 
I 367 I hey Bought such measure of land as an oxhide 
measures. atirib 1848 Buckley Ihad 67 He drew 
together the notch of the arrow and the ox-hide string 
^ erroneously, * A measure of land, as much as 
could be encircled by a hide cut into narrow strips ’ 
(Simmonds Diet, Trade 1S58 so in mod Diets ) 
(An error ansmg from confusion of Hide sh * with Hidf* *.) 

Ox-lioru (p'ksjh^) £f Ox + Horn.] 

1 . A horn of an ox (Sometimes used as a drink- 

ing-vessel.) 

[rxooo ^LFRic Lives xxxi 776 Com se deofol 

and hsefde a,nne oxan hoin on hande ] x6ox Holland Pitny 
I. 402 In the deep sea they light on certain little trees 
branched and full of boughes, in colour of an Ox home 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 549 Hartshorn is of a iat and clammy 
substance, and it may oe, Ox-horn would do the like [yield 
mushrooms] x868 Blackmore Loma D xxii, He took the 
large ox-hom of our quarantine apple cider. 

2 . A name of the Black Olive co: Olive-bark 
{Buetda Bnceras) of Jamaica, the wood of which 
IS not liable to the attacks of insects. 

x866 Treas Bot 831/1 

3 . Ox-hom cockle^ a bivalve mollusc, the heart- 
cockle, Isocardta cor, 

0:idlOilS6 (p’ks|haus). local A house for 
the sheltering or stabling of oxen : cf cow-hotise 
14., Norn m Wr “Wfilcker yayA Hoc bostare, a nox- 
hows. X523 Fitzherb Surv 35 b. Two barnes and an oxe 
house, a hey house and a stable. 1333 Test Ebor (Surtees) 
VI. 39 All the bale that is in the oidiouse lathe. X577 B 
Googb HeresbacKs Hush 12 An entrie . to the Oxhouses 
1876 Whtiby Gloss,^ Owce-house, the stable for the oxen. 

t Oaa. Ohs, Abbreviation of Oxygon 
1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 269 Fig 3 is described by the 
Oxi in this manner Ibid 279 The Streight Arch may be 
described (as its vulgarly said) from the Oxi^ which being 
but part of a Word, is taken from the word Oxigvuiwn, 
signnjnng a .Triangle, with three sha^ Angles. 1725 W 
BUlffenny Sound Buthling 8 A Gothick Arch, 01 Oxi. 
0 x 1 , obs. ME. inf of Ask v, 

Oxi-, earlier spellmg of many words, chiefly 
chemical, now spdt Oxy-. 

OxidaWlity O^ksidabilid) Also oxy-. [f. 
next * see -ity J The quality of being oxidable ; 
oxidizability. 

1893 Chemevix m Phil Trans, XCIII 297 All those of 
easier oxidability than mercury. 1866 R. M Ferguson 
Electr, (1870) 122 The greater the disparity in oxidabihty . 
the greater is its power 

Ozidallle (P'ksidab’l), a, Chem Now lare 
Also oxy-. [a F. oxidable (Lavoisier, 1789), 
now oxydahUi f oxtder to Oxidate * see -able ] 
Capable of being oxidated ; oxidizable. 

1790 R Kerr tr Lavoisieds EUfii Chem 11 ito Table 
of compound oxydable and acidifiable bases. 1796 Fe arson 
in Phil Trans. LXXXVI 435 Perhaps also the tin was 
added to lender the copper less readily oxidable x866 
R, M Ferguson Electr (1870) 122 Silver being less oxidable 
than copper 

Osddaut (^I'ksidant). rare fa. F. oxtdant 
(1806 m K^Xz.-’Daxm.yiiovTOxydant)^ ppl. adj, from 
oxtder to Oxidate.] An oxidating agent ; a sub- 
stance that readily ^ves off oxygen. 

1884 Health Exhtb Caied 62/2 Antiseptics, dismfectants, 

oxidants and air purifiers. 

Oxidate Chetn, l^oyrrare. Also 

ozy-. [f. F. oxid-er (G. de Morveau and Lavoisier 
1787; oxydervaDtcl, Acad, i835) + -atb 3 .] 

1 . Irons, To cause to unite witii oxygen; to con- 
vert into an oxide ; » Oxidize i. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavotsier's Elem, Chem, ii § 14. 221 
Ironed anc. decompose the water, and become oxydated 


I at its expcnce 1822 Imison Sc ^ Art 1 . 386 The oxygen 
j unites with, and oxy dates the wire. 1866-77 Watts Diet 
Chem IV 302 It [ozone] o\idatcs black sulphide of lead 
mto white sulphate of lead 188a Nature XXVI 252/3 
Make the red lead to he hydrogenated much smaller in 
amount than that to be oxidated. 

2 . iiitr. To unite with oxygen; to become con- 
verted into an oxide ; = Oxidize 2 
1807 Davy in PkiL Trans XCVIIl 44 1 he basis of potash 
oxidates in carbonic acid and decomposes it xSrs J 
Nicholson Operat Mechanic 352 The roleaus of wire, 
being still red^ would oxydate quite as much as if they had 
been heated m the midst of tfie fiames without the least 
precaution 1877 G Prescopt Sf Telephone 115 The 
harder metals which do not oxidate readily, Ibeing preferred 
Hence O'xidated ppl, a, (in quot. 1855 humor- 
ously for *n;sty^); O zidatmg vbl sb and ppl, a 
179X Hamilton tr Berthollet's Dyeing I 27 The 
oxydated (calcined) part of the sui face of the tm 1793 
Beddoes Calculus 236 It is to this oxy^ne , that the 
effect produced by oxidated mercury is owing x8oo Med 
frill IV 121 The oxydating wire, namely, from the zinc 
side, was the lowest in the tube, 1833 0 . W Holmes Poems 
198 Where conversation runs Ihrough mouldy toasts to 
oxydated puns, c 1863 Wylde in Ctre Sc I 396/2 Ihe use 
of the oxidating flame may be tried on metals 
OaidatioiL (^ksid^ Jdn). Che/n Also oxy- 
[a. F, oxidation (G de Morveau and Lavoisiei, 
1787; oxydatton in Diet, Acad 1835), of action 
from oxtder, see prec.] The action or process of 
oxidating; combination with oxygen, conversion 
into on oxide or oxygen-compound, 

1791 HAmLTOit Berthollet's Dyeing 1 t.ui ro The regular 
succession of colours in iron, according to its degree of oxy^ 
dation (calcination). i8z6 J. Smith Panorama Sc Art 
II 301 Oxidation, or oxygenation, or oxidizement, the com- 
bination o€ any other body with oxygen. i86s Dana Maiu 
Geol § 52 51 The processes of oxydation and deoxydation 
give a degree of activity even to the world of rocks tSyr 
Roscoe Elem Cheat 13 In this act of combination, which. 
IS termed oxidation, heat is always, and light is frequently 
given off* *883 Good ALE Physiol, Bot (i8q 2> 355 The re- 
ception of oxygen, the oxidation of the oxidizable matter 
etc are collectively called respiration atirih, 1839 Ure 
Diet Arts 1162 [He] scrapes its entire surface clean and 
free from oxidation-scale or fire-stram. 
b In extended use . see quot. 

189a Morley & Muir Watts* Diet, Cheat III 657 The 
term oxidation has been xvidened until at present it is 
applied to all chemical changes which result in an addition 
of a negative radicle, simple or compound, to elements or 
compounds, or a decrease in the relative quantity of the 
positive radicle of a compound, whether this is or is not 
accompaniedby substitution of a negative radicle .eg the 
following change . 4Fe -f- 3O2 = 2Fes03. 

Oziaa.tive (^7ksid<?itiv), a, [f as Oxidate v, 
-h-rvE.] Having the property of oxidizing, 

1878 Foster P/ys, 11 ii § 5. 286 The blood itself removed 
from the body has practic^ly no oxidative power at all over 
substances which are undoubtedly oxidized in the body. 
x 8 g 8 Allbutt's Syst, Med,V ^8 Carbonic anhydride 15 only 
one of the several products ofthe oxidative metabolism. 
Oxidator (p'ksid^*toi) Also oxy-. [Agent-n 
from Oxidate v, , see -ob 2 c.] a. Something that 
oxidates ; an oxidizing agent, b. An apparatus for 
directmg a stream of oxygen into the flame of alamp. 

a 1864 Gesker Coedf Petrol etc. (1865) 167 It is supposed 
that hot air is a better oxidator than cold c 1865 Lethfby 
in Ctre Se I. iio/i Common Lamp, with Oxydator 
Oxide (^ksaid, ^*ksid), sb Chem Also oxid 
(now chiefly ozyde, ozyd. [a F oxide 

(i 787), nG^os^de, i, oxy-ghte + -ide^ afterthe ending 
of aade • cf Sp oxtdo, Pg, oxydo^ It. osstdo. 

Cf 17B7, G de Morveau & Lavoisier Nomencl, Chtnuque 
56 ‘ Nous avons formdle mot oxide^ qui d’une p^t rappelle la 
substance avec laquelle le indtal est uni, qui d’autre part 
annonce suflisamment que cette combinaison <le I'oxigene 
ne doit pas 8tre confondue avec la combinaLson acide, 
quoiqu'elle s’en rapptoche 2i plusieurs dgards.' Ihts anti- 
thesis of aside and oxide was no doubt the reason why 
some early writers in Eng used oxtd (like and)i a spellmg 
now favoured by American use. Oxyae and oxyd represent 
a feeling for closer written conformity to oxygen.) 

A compound of oxygen with another element, or 
with an organic radical. 

X790 R. Kerr tr Lavoisier^s Elem, Chem it 187 Red oxyd 
of mercury, the oxyda of silver 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
236 The oxid of mercury, in passing thioujgb the human 
body, parts with Its Oxygene *795 Pearson in Trans 
LX 30 tV 331 Wootz, from, the surface of which oxide, and 
any other extraneous matter, had been carefully rubbed off 
1799 Med frnl I 6r Substances, such as the oxydes of 
mercury, zinc, &c tSoo Henry Eptt, Chem, (1808) Every 
substance, capable of union with exygen, affords, by com- 
bustion, either an oxide or an acid. 1864-7* Watts Diet 
Chem II, S08 Simple ethers . are the oxides of the alcohol- 
radicles. 1B78 A H. Green Coal 11. 63 The red colour of 
the locks IS caused by every gram being coated by a thin 
skin of ferric oxide. 1879 Dana Man Geol (ed 3) 50 The 
oxyd of the metal calcium is common quickhme. i8go Cent 
Dict^Oxid^ oxide, 

So 1 0 adde v [ad. F oxider (* mdtanx oxides , 
NomencU Chwi 1787), now oxyder'\ « Oxidizb. 

1798 Nicholson's frnl, Jan 458 Ihe iron does not form 
ink with the gallic acid, but in proportion as it is oxided 
x8o6 Med frnl. XV 274 Some of the mercury is, by the 
action ofthe air, oxyded 

+ Oxidi'gerencB. Ohs, rare, [f, as if from 
^oxidigerent, t Oxide + L. gerens,gerent-em, bear- 
ing, cariying ] Surface oxidization, rusting. 

xSix Stephenson in J HolhridManiif, Metall 153 On no 
malleable iron railway has oxidegerence or rusting taken 
place to any unportant extent. 
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Oxidl*metry. [f. Oxide + -mbtrt.] Measure- 
ment or estimation of the amount of oxide formed. 

1896 Invention 25 Jan 50/1 It represents a special branch 
of OMdimetry. 

Oxidizabl6 (f? ksidoizal'l), Chem, Also 
oxy-. [f. Oxidize z/. + -abie.] Capable of being 
oxidized } capable of combining with oxygen so as 
to form an oxide or oxygen-compound. 

x8o2 Chencvix m Phil Trans XCII 336 The easily o\i- 
dizable metals cannot be employed 1869 Phipson tr Gml- 
leuntCs The 6 wt (1870) 4j. The chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides of metals not easily oxydisable. X885 [see Oxidation]. 
Hence 0 xidizabi lity. 

1876 tr. ira^uer^s Gen Pathol (ed 6) 301 Those peculiari- 
ties by which it distinguished from other fats^ e g easier 
oxidizability 1884 Aiheiiseum 8 Mar 314/3 Researches on 
the oxidizability of non and steel 
Oaridizatioii(£7ksiddiz^ fan), Chem Alsooxy-, 
[n of action from Oxidize z> J The action of oxidiz- 
ing or process of being oxidized , oxidation, 

1817 J. Bradbury Traio Amer 287 noie^ Iron ore m a 
continued state of oxydization 1885 J R Allen m Mag 
A rt Aug ^56/2 Objects of bronze, being less liable to oxidiza- 
tion than iron, have been preserved. 

Oxidize (pksidaiz), o Chem Alsooxy-. £f. 
Oxide + -ize ] 

1 irons* To cause to combine with oxygen ; to 
convert into an oxide or oxygen-compound. (In 
the case of a metal, often = to cover with a coating 
of oxide, to rust, make rusty.) 

1802 [implied in OxidizablEjOxidizeaient] 1806 Hatchett 
in Phil Trans XCVI irg Coal is apparently nothing moi*e 
than carbon oxidized to a certain degree x8^2 Huxley 
Phys* VI Z58 It is highly probable that the amyloids and fats 
aie very frequently oxidised in the blood. 1873 H, C. Wood 
Therap, (1879) 123 There must be a limit to the powers of 
the system to oxidize alcohol. 

b humorously for ‘rust* in fig sense 
1893 Forum (N Y) Jan 602 The naif enthusiasm of the 
elderly traveller whose own Greek is oxidized an inch thick 

2. z/tlr. To enter into comhmation with oxygen , 
to take up oxygen; to become converted into an 
oxide. (Of a metal, often = to become coated 
with oxide; to rust, become rusty) 
x8a6 Henry Flew. Chem I 166 A piece of zinc, immersed 
under water which is freely exposed to the atmorohere, oxi- 
dizes very slowly 1864 Daily Tel 17 Mar,, There they 
[iron rails] Ue, and oxidise tranquilly 1871 Roscoe Elenu 
Chem. 199 Allowing thin pieces of the metal to oxidize in 
dry air 

Hence 0*xidized7>//.fl„ -izing vhl. sh. and ppl a. 
Oxidised silver ^ m silversmith’s workj a name erroneously 
given to silver with a dark coating of silver sulphide 
X839G, Bird Nai Philos 203 ihe paper will be found 
stained of a deep purple hue from the oxydized gold 1842 
Parnell Chem Anal (18451 371 Heated with rather a strong 
oxidizing flame. 1835 J R. Lizifould Conavall 233 A long 
series of processes, alternately of an oxidizing and a deoxH 
dizing character xfiyi Giant 31 The new invention of oxy- 
dised silver. X893 Athenseuin i Apr 412/ 1 This reddening 
IS due to the oxidizing action of moist air 

t O’xidizement. Chem, Ohs, Also oxy-. 
[f. prec -h -MEET,] = Oxidation, Oxuiization. 

x8o2 CiiENEVix in Phi Irons XCII. 333 , 1 can attribute 
their difference of colour only to the different state of oxidize- 
ment of the iron 1836 Brands (ed 4) 330 The terms 
oxidizement and oxtaaitott imply the combination of oxygen 
with bodies. 1849 Noad Elecinetty (ed 3) 154 Iron, coated 
witli brass or copper, as less liable to oxidizement 
O'zidizer. Alsooxy-. [f. as prec 
1 A substance that oxidizes, or gives off oxygea 
to, another , an oxidizing agent 
187s H G Wood Therap (1879) 575 Chromic acid is a 
very active oxidizer 1883 Haramich's Photogr. Chem (ed 
Taylor) 257 Experiments performed with vaiious oxidizers 
2. A workman employed in making ‘ oxidized 
silver * : see Oxidized. 

1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb 3/4 Gilders —Wanted 
an experienced Parcel Gilder and Oxydiser 

tOxi dulated,^//^ Chem. Ohs Alsooxy-. 
[f. obs. F. oxyduUy f oxydule^ ‘lowest degree of 
oxidation, protoxide dim of oxyde , after L. 
aadrtts^ actdul-us * cf. acidulaiedy acidulous ] Com- 
bined with a smaller propoition of oxygen than 
in another compound; as m oxidulaied tron^ a 
former name for the magnetic oxide of non (FcaOt) 
as distinguished from the peroxide (FejOj). So 
t O’xidule (oxydul) [a. obs. F oxydule]^ an oxide 
containing a smaller or the sAiallest proportion of 
oxygen ; T Oxi dnlouB a ^ oxtdulated 
x8o6 Edm Rev IX tx Those portions of the ore which 
contam the least quantity of oxygen.. are consequently de 
nominated *owdulated. X853 Th Ross Humboldfs Trao 
II XXIV 512 Vallies, which contain magnetic sands (granu- 
laty oxidulated,)ion). x8i8 Henry Elem Chem (ed 8) II 
55 [In the case] of only two oxides we might have applied 
the term oxide to the metal fully saturated with oxygen, 
and of *oxtdide to the compound at an infenor stage of 
OYidizement, as has been done by several of the French 
chemists. 28x4 Edm. Rev XXllI 68 ^Oxidulous iron ore 
forms a rock 1869 Phillips Fesnv x, 282 Magnetite, oxy- 
dulous Iron, occurs in blocks 111 Soinma 
Oxie, obs. form of Ox-ete. 

O’xify, V, nonce~wd [f. Ox + -(i)pt.] irons 
To make an ox of, turn into an ox 
1804 Southey in Robberds^Ym. W, Tafior 1 . 513 Instead 
of oxifying or ossifying myself, and aymg wonderful > at 
every action of my perfect pnnee, 


Oxigeu, -gon, etc , obs. ff. Oxtcibn, -con, etc. 
Oxime (p kssim), oxim {p ksim). Chem. [f. 
Ox- I + shortened from Imidb (the imides 
containing the radical NH, tlie oximes * N(OII)) 
Introduced by the German chemists V. Meyer and 
Janny in 1882,3 A chemical compound containing 
the divalent group N(OH) joined to a carbon atom, 
esp, in the combination CnHan J as acetoxime 
QH* • '^(S^^)Jormoxtim =» CHg ;N(OH). Also 
called OxLmlde. 

1891 A ihensntm 23 May 669/3 The large class of substances 
known as the oximes, which nave been so much investigated 

possible member, formoxime, CHi N.OH 1893 Ibid. 
13 May 608/3 [A- paper was read on] * Oigamc Oximides 
a Research on their Pharmacology *, by Dr, H, Pomfret 
OxiJnel(l, obs form of Oxymel. 
Oxilldole(^^ksi‘ndi?ttl). Chem. Also-ol [f.Ox- 
I = Indole.] A colourless crystalline sub- 

stance (CpIjNO), becoming an oil when heated, 
consisting of mdole combined with one equivalent 
of oxygen. Hence dtoMftdolet containing two 
equivalents of oxygen (CgHyNOa) see Di-2 2 c. 

1872 Watts Diet, Client. VI^ 733 Iftdol is produced by 
passing the vapoui of oxindol over heated zinc-dust. Ibid. 
736 The OKindol forms long colouiless needles or feathery 
gioups, .and at higher temperatures distils as a colourless 
or reddish oil which immediately solidifies in the crystalline 
form On exposure to the air, it is partly converted by 
oxidation into dioxindol i88x Nature XXI v 229/1 A body 
called oxindol, from which isatin, and therefoie indigo, can 
be obtained 1892 Morley & Muir Wattd Diet Chem. III. 
661 Oxindole dioxmdole. 

Oxiodie .* see Oxy-iodio. 

0*xless, o [-LESS ] Without an ox or oxen. 

18x9 Byron yuan il chv, But beef is rare within these ox- 
less isles 

0*x4ike9 o and adv. [-like,] Like, or re- 
sembling that of an ox , after the manner of an ox 
x6i6 W, Forde Set m 37 To exempt youiselves fiom this 
supine and oxelike securitie. 1728 Fopc Dune, it. 164 His 
be yon Juno of majestic size, With cow like udders, and with 
OY-Iike eyes, 1847 Carpenter Zool § 268 Boviform or Ox- 
like Antelopes, species that present various degrees of 
relationship to the Antelopes and Oxen respectively 
O'xlip. Forms i oxanslyppe, -sloppe, 6 
oxelip(p0, oxslip, 7- oxlip [OE. oxanslyppe 
wk. fern , f oxan gemt. sing of oxa^ Ox + slyppe 
slimy or viscous dropping : see Cowslip.] 

The name of a flowering herb : applied (at least 
from 1 6th c.) to a plant intermediate in appearance 
between the Cowslip {Primula verts) and Primrose 
(jP. vulgaris)^ agreeing with the former in having 
a common scape bearing an umbel of many flowers, 
but in the colour and form of the individual 
flowers resembling the latter, now ascertained 
to be a natural hybrid between the cowslip and 
primrose; by some 1 7-1 8th c. writers extended to 
include the cultivated vaneties of many colours 
commonly compnsed under the name Polyatdhtis 
b. By recent botanists appropnated to Primula 
elatior (Jacq.), a species having the appearance of 
a luxuriant pale-flowered cowslip, found in Europe 
from Gothland southward, and m Britain only m 
Essex and parts of the adjacent counties. 

The latter, discovered at Bardfield in Essex in 1842, by 
Mr H Doiibleday,is sometimes distinguished as the Bard- 
lield or True Oxlip j in Essex it is included, with the hybrid 
oxlip, under the name * Cowslip *, the cowslip of English 
literature being there called * Paigle * 
cxooo Sax, Leechd. IL 32 Wip she, oxanslyppan nihe- 
wearde, & alor rinde wylle on buteran. Ibid HI. 30 genim 
sear wan &wudubindan leaf, & cuslyppan & oxsanslyppan 
1368 Turner Herbal in 80 Coweshppe is named in Latin 
herba paralysis, and there are two kinds of them, the 
one IS called in the West contre of some a Cowislip, and 
the other an Oxislip,and they are both called m Cambiidge- 
shyre Pngles. 1378 Lype Dodoem r Ixxyui 122 Verbasen- 
lum alburn^ Oxelippe [Figure] Ibid 123 The Oxelip is 
very like to the Cowshppe, sauing that his leaues be greater 
and larger, and his floures be of a pale or faynt yellow colour, 
almost white and without savour Ibid,^ The petie Mullcyns 
are called in English Coivslippes, Pnmeroses, & Oxelips 
1390 Shaks. Mxds. N II I. 230, 1 know a baiike where the 
Wilde time blowes, Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet 
mow^. x6ix — Wint T iv, iv 125 Pale Pnme-roses, 
bold Oxlips, and The Crowne Imperiall Lillies of all kinds 
x686 Plot Siajfbtdsh 350 Having improved the seed of 
Primula veins or common wild primrose to that height, that 
It has produced the Pnmula polyanthos or Oxlip* 1688 R, 
Holme Armoury ir 70/2 The Oxlip Cowslip is like those 
of the field, but of several red colours. X776 Withering 
Brit Plants (1796) II 233 Mr. Curtis tells us, that by cul- 
tivation It [primrose] may be brought to throw up a long 
common fruit-stalk like the Oxlip j which coimtenances the 
idea of the latter being a vanety of this, 3830 Tennyson 
Talking Oak 107 As cowslip unto oxlip is, So seems she to 
the boy X884 Miller Plani-n,., Ox-lip^ also applied to 
Pirtmula} vanabilis and P vulgaris caulescens 
b x84a Card Chron, 12 Mar , The German Oxlip, the true 
P. elatior^ which is not yet known to be a native of Eng- 
land, X842 H Bou^lcd AY mPhytologistl 204 , 1 send you 
some oxlips from Bardfield in Essex which appear to me 
to be identical with the true Primula elatior of Linneeus 
and the German botanists Pagels or cowslips also occur 
in the neighbourhood. iSudhd I 97s The Bardfield Ox- 
lip 1897 Pall Mall G. 19 May 3/2 If you are a bit of a 
botanist you will notice that all flirough Zeeland the oxlip 
takes the place of cowslip and primrose, a form intermeihate 


between both, stalked like a cowslip, but with larger flowers. 

Speaker SSSM In East Anglia the true Oxlip is 

found. 

II Oxo’leon, Oxo letun, obs. latinized forms 
(after L. oleum oil) of Gr. h^kXaiov ‘a sauce of 
vinegar and oil \ f. b^vs sharp, sour + tkaiov olive oil 
1699 Evelyn Acetana 94 The discreet choice and raixtuie 
of the Oxolcon (Oyl, Vinegar, Salt, &c ) 1725 Bradley Pam 
Diet s V. LeitucCi With the usual Oxoleum of Vmegai, 
Pepper, and Oyl. 

Oxonian (pksJunian), a. and sk [f. Oxoma, 
latinized form of Oxenfotd^ Oxfiord 
A. adj. Of or belonging to Oxford 
1644 Sir E Bering Prop Sacr e, The Oxonian comple- 
ments grow up close to this 17x6 Pol, Ballads (i860) II 
17s Th' Oxonian doctors farther went. x8io Edm, Rev. 
XVI 172 We call them [according as^ classified^ classifica^ 
twn} Oxonian baibaiisms, because we know no other title 
descriptive of them, i8sx Mayiiew Bond Labour (1861) 
II 43/1 I’ve been selling Oxonian button overs (‘ Oxonian * 
shoes, which cover the instep, and are closed by being but- 
toned instead of being stringed through four or five holes). 

B A native or inhabitant of Oxfoid , more 
usually, a member of the University of Oxfoicl. 

c X340 Pilgr, T 676 in Thynne*s Anitnadv, (1865) App. i, 
Ihen he asked me and I were cantibrygion I sayd no, I 
was an Oxonian 1701 5 arquiiar .Jzr /f IFildait 11. 1, I’m 
pnveleged to be very impertinent, being an Oxonian 1878 
N, A met. Rev CXxVll. 512 Oxonians and Cantabs twitted 
the Scotch with knowing no Greek and little Latin, 
b A kind of shoe see quot. 1851 in A. 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair Iviii, Then the sleepless Boots 
went .gathering up.. the Bluchers, Wellmgtons, Oxonians, 
which stood outside 1851 Mayhew Load Labour (i86x) 
II. 42/2 , 1 had a pair of very good Oxonians that had been 
new welted 

So Oxo'uianlze v.^ to make Oxonian in character, 
imbue with the ideas of Oxford ; Oxouo latry [see 
-lagory], worship of or devotion to Oxford, 
xfiB$Athenmim 26 Sept. 400/1 He was ,as little Oxonian- 
ized at the core as a true son of Oxford could well be 
1893 Swinburne Prose 6* Poetry (189^) 34 The effusive 
Oxonolatry of Mr Arnold. 

Oxo’nio (pks^j'nik), a, Chem, [f. Ox- 2 -i- 
catl>)omc'\ In Oxomcaetd, C4PIJN3O4, a substance 
formed by the gradual oxidation of uric acid in an 
alkaline solution, and yielding on decomposition 
glyoxyl-uiea and carbon dioxide. Its salts are 
O xonates. 

(The name had previously been applied by Schulze to the 
acid obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on pure 
oxalic acid Watts Diet Chem IV. 288.) 

x88i Watts Diet, Chem VIII 1458 Oxonic acid, 
Ct-HijNsOi An acid discovered by Slrecker, who obtained 
It by the action of atmospheric oxygen on uric acid in alka- 
Ime solution It forms two series of salts. 

Ox-pecker, -ray, etc. : see Ox 6, 

Oxsi, obs inf of Ask v, 
t Oxskin. Ohs In 7 oxe skinne App a per- 
version of the dial. oskt7t Oxgang, facilitated by 
popular association of Hide sh l and 2 
1610 Hopton Bac Geodset i 11 21 Foure akeis (saith he) 
make a yaid of land, flue yards of land contain a liide 111 
Yorkeshn e and other countries they call a hide an Oxcskiune, 
Oxspring, oxpring, obs foims of Ofesbring. 
Ox-stall (^>ksstpl) Also 4-5 oxes-, 8 Sc, 
owsen-staw. A stall or stable for oxen. 

^2386 Chaucer CletEs T, 342 She was born and fed in 
rudenesse As in a cote, or in an Oxe \v, rr oxes, oxsis, on] 
Stalle Poemsxxxw, Archw Stud neu Spt 

LXXXIX 199 A childe they founde In an oxe stalle in 
laggis wounde 1330 Palsgr 230/2 Ovestale, creche 1399 
Marston Sco Villante 11. v 194 Liu’d he now, he should 
lack, Spight of his farming Oxe-stawlcs Ibid iii Proem. 
2X0 To purge this Augean oxstall from foule sinne. 1776 
Herds Sc, Songs IL 146 She sought it in the owsen-staw 
0*x-tail. The tail of an ox , esp. as an article 
of food Also aitrib in ox-iail soup, etc 
c 2460 Towneley Myst xii 225, I haue here in my mayll 
sothen and rost, Euen of an ox ta>ll that wold not be lost. 
x68i Colvil Whigs Supplic (1751) 17 Some had slings, some 
had flails Knit with eel and oxen tails 1837 Marryai Doq- 
fiend xwvnij To make soup of , he can't afford ox-tail twz 
Standard 23 Aug 5/2 It was tlie Ro\alist lefugees who 
taught us to prepare soup of the ox tails, which until then 
weie tossed to the dogs 

Oseter {p kstai), sh. Sc and nojih, dial. Also 
6, 9 ox(s)tar(0, 6-7 oxster, 7-8 ookster. [A 
modified or extended form from OE. dxla, 6hsta^ 
from same stem as OE. 6xn - OHG mh- 
Sana and tiochasa, dchasa, MHG tiohse, %tehse\ 
stem d/’j-, d/w-, whence also Dn oksel (Okselle) 
OLG. ^hksla, Ohsla^ also, with weak grade aks-^ 
ahs~^ OHG. ahsala^ Ger achsel\ so L. axilla^ 
dim. <ii'*^axula, and OIr. oxalf all m the same or 
an allied sense.] The armpit 
23 . Sir A, Barton in Surtees Mtsc, (x888) 73 He shoote 
hime m at the left oxtere, The arrowe quiett throughe harlc 
*597 Lowe Cktrurg (1634) 81 There is a sort of it that 
appeareth under the oxter and jawes 1637-30 Row Htsi, 
Kirk (184a) 145 Being sent for to the castell, [he] went up 
with Ins Bible under His ockster, affirming that would plead 
Inm 1674 Ray N, C, Words 35 An Oxter . an Armpit, 
Axilla a 1743 Swift Servants^ Footman, This ynXi 
keep It at least ss warm as under your arm-pit or ockster, 
as the Scots call it, x8z8 Scott Br, Lamm, xxiv, Let her 
leddyship get his head ance under her oxter 2882 R. 
Buchanan God^Manlll, 2x4 Johnstone, .had the telescope 
under his oxter. 
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OXTER. 

b. More loosely, The under side or inside of the 
upper arm. 

iSoo-20 Dunbar Poems xiii 17 Hw fa sum by the oxstar 
leidis. 17XS Ramsay Chnsfs Kirk Gr ii xvii, Twa sturdy 
chiels, Be 's o\ter and be ’s coller, Held up The liquid 
logic scholar 17 — yenny Nettles 1, Bag and baggage 

on her back. And a baby in her oxter. 1852 A Piiys&Poevis 
^ Songs 115 Grip me in your oxtei 1893 Stevenson Catnona 
XI. 135, 1 ''Yould be blythe to have you at my oxter. 

Hence O'ltter v tram , to support by the arm, 
walk arm in arm with j to lake or carry iindei the 
arm ; to fold the arm round 
1780 J Mayne Siller G-un ii, Lads oxter lasses without fear, 
Or dance like wud c 1793 Burns Meg o' the Millt The 
Priest he was oxter’d, the Clerk he wns earned 1894 
NoriJiumhid. Minstrels' Bu^et in NerihuftihUi^ Gloss s v, 
When this master of minstrelsy oxtered his blether. 

Ox-tongue, oxtongue Ci>ks|i 27 g). 

1 . The tongue of an ox 

c Liher Cocorttin^ (1862) 26 Take tho ox Jionge and 
schalle hit wele, Sethe hit, broche hit in lard yche dele z$ox 
Holland Phny II 279 The leaves .resemble an ox tongue 
X894 Westm Gciz 36 Oct. 6/3 He amassed a considerable 
fortune by the ox-tongue trade 

2 . Popular name of several plants • =» Langue 
DB BCEUF I. fa* orig, applied to vanoiis plants 
having rough leaves, more or less tongue-shaped ; 
chiefly species of bugloss, borage, and alkanet. Obs, 

c X3a5 Gloss IV. de Bibbesw^ in Wright Voc 162 E bade 
[gloss oxe-tunge] ausy, une herbe seyne a 1400-50 Siockk 
Med MS 196 Langdebef or oxtunge, lingua bouts 1483 
Caih Angl 263/2 Oxtonge, buglossa^ herba est 1578 Lytc 
Dodoens r vi 12 The auncient Fathers called it [Borage] in 
Greeke jSouyXtixrooi/, in English Oxe tongue 1597 G erardc 
Herbal ii xxxu 235 Sharpe Haukeweede hath leaues like 
to those of Langue de beefe or Oxetoong x6xx Cotgr , 
Langne de Ox-tongue, rough or small Buglosse 

b. In modem Botany A composite plant, HeU 
imnthia {Picns Linn ) echtotdes^ growing on clayey 
soil ; also called Prickly Ox-tongiie 
1760 J 1 sev,Intiod Sot App 3^21 Ox tongue, Piats 1858 
Penny Cycl 2nd Suppl 301/1 There is hut one species [of 
the genu'i] inhabiting Great Enttun,If[elunnt/iia]ecAiou&St 
the Ox-Tongue The branches, stem, leaves, and involucre 
are covered with strong prickles springing from white tuber- 
cles, and with 3 minute hooks at the apex X885 Poll Mall 
G 28 Oct 4/2 In the long, dry grass at the foot of the hedge 
stands out the yellow ‘ biistly oxtongue '—stem and leaves 
all frosted with white glands 

3 . A name occasionally applied to obsolete 
weapons with broad blades . ^Lanque de bohdp 2 

1890 in Cent, Diet 1894 in Funk's Stand Diet 
Ox- vomit, - wagon, -warble, etc. see Ox 5, 6 
O'xy, ct rarer^ f-Y.] Of or belonging to an ox 
c x6xx Chapman Iliad iv 139 He took his arrow by the 
nock, and to his bended bieasL The oxy smew close he drew. 
Oxy, obs, ME. inf. of Ask v 
Oxy- (fksi), repr Gr. combining foim of 
sharp, keen, acute, pungent, acid; used in 
various words, chiefly scientific The more im- 
portant of these will be found in their alphabetical 
places , others follow here, in two groups 
1 . Words of various kinds, in which oxy^ stands 
for 'sharp’, 'acute* (in ht, ox fig, sense) ; as 
Oxyacauthous (-akm njias) g, Bot, [Gr. d^«av 0 a 
thorn], having sharp thorns (Mayne Expos, Lex, 
1857). Ii Oxyaesthesia (-esj)? sia) Phys, and Path, 
[mod L , f Gr. aiderjats feeling], abnormal acute- 
ness of sensation, hypersestliesia (Mayne) |1 Oxy- 
aphia (-se-fia) Phys, and Path [mod. L., f. Gr. 

touch], excessive acuteness of the sense of 
touch (Mayne) Oxya*ster Zool. [Gr. dar^p star], 
a Sponge-spicule having acute rays radiating from 
one point |I Cxyhle^psla Phys [modX., a. Gr. 
d^vP\€fiaj I 0 \i 7 r€iv to look], acuteness of sight, 
sharp-sightedness (Mayne), Oxycarpous a, Dot 
[Gr. /tapTTos fruit], having pointed fruit (Mayne). 
Oxycephalic (s^tse lik) a, Anthropol [Gr, /eeifidKif 
head], having a skull of pointed or conical shape ; 
so Oxycephaly, the condition of being oxycepha- 
lic O-xyclad Zook^ a branched form of sponge- 
spicule : see quot. Oxyda ctyl Zool. [Gr. Sd/cru- 
Aoy finger 01 toe], a. belonging to the division Os(y- 
dactyia oi Batrachians, characterized by slendei toes , 
rd. an oxydactyl batrachian f'OxydeTcical^r Obs, 
[Gr d^vS€p/H«<{s], sharpening the sight. Oxydlact 
a, and sb, Zool [Di- ; Gr d«rh ray], (a sponge- 
spicule) having two acute rays I 1 Oxyecola 
(-zkou la) Phys and PcUh, [mocl.L., a. Gr 6 ^vT]ieola, 
f. dKovHV to hear], abnormal aenteness of hearing, 
acoustic hyperseslhesia (Mayne), t Oxygal [ad. 
L. oxygala^ Gr, b^byaX.a\y sour milk.^ || Oxygeusia 
(-gi27*sia) Phys, and Path (also anglicized -geusy) 
[mod L., f, Gr 7€uo'is taste], excessive acuteness 
of the sense of taste (Mayne) Oxygaathous 
(pksrgna[»s) a Zool, [Gr 71/^805 jaw], having the 
jaws of the shell quite or almost smooth, as certain 
pulmonate molluscs Oxyhe’xact « and .yd Zool, 
[Gr. SIX, d/erh ray], (a sponge-spicule) having six 
acute rays ; so Oxyhexa stex, a hexaster with acute 
rays (? prec.). Oxyhliuocephalic (-kbi ni>si'- 
fee*hk), a, Anthropoly ?said of a skull combining 


the oxycephalic and klinocephalic forms. )] Oxy- 
o*pia Phys, (anglicized oxyopy) [mod.L , f. Gr, 
dir- to see], abnormal acuteness of sight (Mayne) 

H Oxyosphresda (-psfrfsia) Phys, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
odipptjffis smell], excessive acuteness of the sense of 
smell (Dimglison 1S42), Oxype ntact a , sb, Zool, 
[Gr. Tikvre. five, djeris ray], (a sponge-spicule) 
having five acute rays. Oxype 'talous a Bot , 
having pointed petals (Mayne). H Oxypho nia 
Phys y Path, (also anglicized oxy ‘phony) [mod, 
L , a. Gr. b^vcptuvla, f (pojvrj voice], excessive acute- 
ness or shnllness of voice (Dunglison 1842). Oxy- 
phyllous (-fi las) a, Bot, [Gi. (fivWov leaf], having 
pointed leaves (Mayne). O xyr(x)hiiLe, Oxyr- 
(r)hi nous ac^s Zool [Gr, /Sis, piv snout], sharp- 
nosed, sharp-snouted. Oxystomatous (-stp*- 
matas) a, Zool [Gr. mouth], having the 

mouth-parts sharply projecting, as the division 
Oxystomaia (Milne Edwards) of crabs , so 0*xy- 
Btome a — prec. ; sb, a crab of the division 
Oxy stomata, Oxystrongyle (-strp ndgil), -stron- 
gylus Zool, [SiEOirGTLB], a sponge - spicule 
like a strongyle but sharp at each end; hence 
Oxystro’ugyloua a,y of the nature of an oxy- 
strongyle Oxyte‘traot a, and sb. Zool [Gr rerpa- 
four, dfcris ray], (a sponge-spicuIe) havingfour acute 
rays. Oxytylote (pksi til(?iit) Zool, [Gr. rdAo? 
knob], a simple sponge-spicule sharp at one end 
and blunt at the other; hence Oxytylotate (-ti Jo~ 
\e^t) a , having the character of an oig^tylote 

18% R VON Lendenfeld inP?<w: Zool Soc sfii 

*Ojyaster, With long, slenden pointed rays 1878 Bartley 
tr 7 'opinard's Anthrop v 176 *Oxycephalic, elevated skull 
1890 H Ellis Crwttnal in, 50 There is a generally re- 
cognised tendency to the pointed (oxycephalic) or sugar- 
loaf form of head 1895 Forum (N Y ) Sept 36 Among 
these anomalies were ‘^oxicephaly’ 1888 Sollas in 
Challenger Pep XXV p Iv, ^Ooiyclad (KKdbos, a young 
branch) The esactrae is oxeate, the ecactine terminates in 
two or more secondary actmes or ‘cladi*. 2657 Tomlinson 
Benoit's Dtsp 195 Make an ^oxydercical collyrie of such 
medicaments as cure caligation. x886 Lenoenfeld (as 
above) 362 *Oxydtacf, Four rays rudimentary, only two 
rays lying in one straight line remain, [17^ Phillips, 
*Oxygalay Sower Milk ] 1745 tr. CohtmelleCs Hush, xii 
viii, Make oxygal, or sour milk, afrer this manner. x886 
Lendenfeld (as above) 562 *Oxyfiexact, With six pointed 
rays, the ends of which form the corners of a double squai e 
pyramid The rays represent the crystalline axes. 1886 
Lendfnfeld (as above) 562 Hexaster A star with six, 
generally equal rays —a, *Oxyhexaster, Rays pointed 
b Discokexaster Rays terminated by disks 1878 Bartley 
tr Topinards Anthrop v.iv/A certain deformedskull found 
in Silesia is *oxyklmocephalic 1846 Smart, ^Oxydpy, 
pretematurally acute vision. x886 Lendenfeld (as above) 
562 *Oxypentact, One ray rudimentary, representing the 
axes of a simple square pyramid. 1846 Smart, *Oxy‘‘ 
phony y acuteness of voice, 1890 Cent, Diet y *OAyr 7 iwe, 
1892 Syd Soc Lex , *Oxyrrhinoiis, 1857 Mayne Expos, 
Lex yOxystomainsy , ^oxystomatous. 1852 Dana Cntsi 
r 62 The triangular mouth of the ^Oxystomes 1888 Sollas 
(as above), "^Oxystrongyle — ^The esactine is oxeate and the 
ecactine strougylate . *Oxytylote The esactine is oxeate, 
and the ecactine tylote. x886 Lendenfeld (as above) 562 
*Oxyietraci, Two rays rudimentary, representing the 
ei^es of a square pyramid. 

2. Chemical words, in which oxy- is taken as 
the combining form of Oxygen (cf. PIydeo- d) ; 
denoting either simply the presence of oxygen, as 
in OxYAOiD, OxYSAiiT, ^oxybosoy or the addition 
of oxygen to the substance denoted by the simple 
word, and thus practically = oxygenated or oxi- 
dized For special uses, see Oxychloride, Oxy- 
stjIiPHATB, and other mam words. A looser use 
IS seen in oxy-aloohol (or oxy-spmt), oxy-coal- 
gas, oxy-honae-gas, oxy-ether, terms applied 
(after Oxyhydbogen, Oxyoaloium) to the flame 
produced by mixing the vapour of a spirit lamp, 
ordinary house-gas, or sulphuric ether, with oxygen; 
so oxy-alcohol bloivpipey lampy etc. ; oxy-paraffin 
a y apphed to a parafiiu lamp with arrangement for 
complete oxygenation of the flame. 

But the most frequent use aloxy- is as a prefix to 
names of organic substances, to denote a derivative 
or related compound m which an atom of hydrogen 
is displaced by one of lydroxyl (HO) ; in which 
sense the more accurate nydi oxy- is now often pre- 
ferred ' see OxTAOiD 2 

In earlier use often spelt oxi- 5 before a vowel sometimes 


reduced to ox- see Ox- 1 j .. .. j 

The more important of the oxy- compounds are treated as 
nain words ; the oxy- or rather hydroxy- organic compounds 
ire unlimited in number, including e g 0^ 
*c^i?«/(CHa(OH)CH(OC 3 H 5 ) 2 ), ’ 

.anthracenei~anihYaq\xinone),-benzeneor-bei^ol[=:phexto\i 
^bHsOH), -benzyl \ -camphor (CioHicOa). -cannabtn 

CaoHaaNaOi), -caproarntne i-\evicme) , -chphne (=b^ 
:ain^ ; -cinchonine (CioHa^^id* (— carvacrol, 

CinHisOH), -dimorphine (CsiHseNaOs), -gyi^iine, -gly- 
'xlyl-nrea (=allantunc acid) , lantJupiney ’vuthyl , -methy- 

fe^(==forraic aldehyde), 

famine (or -naphthyltdtney C10H9NO), {CsaHas 

-nenrtne <= betaine); -phenol (= pyrocatechm) ; 
i>W/(C(!H40H), -qiamney -amnohm (= carbostyril) j 
strychmne (CaxHasNaOe); -suipUen^de \ -ihymoqutnone 
CioHiaOs); dohem (= cresol, CiHsO), -iolvyly etc 


I Also in the names of oxy- or hydroxy- aads, as oxy-aceHc 
\ (= Glycollic); amygdalic\ -benzoic -butyric 

(CiHgOa), -caproic[^\e\xc.\c)y-chelidonic[^ meconic); -cholic\ 
-cunnnamic fNHa CioHioO OH) , -cumimc (CioHiaOj) , 
•pnmmc (C4H10O11) , -htppuric {CftHaN04U -tsotmtic 
; (CgHfiOo), Aartwacid (=purpunn), (=phenjl- 
gljcolhc), •>inesiiylenic\lCsyi\^O^y -naphthoic (CmaeiOH) 
CO »H) ; -phemc acid (= pyrocatechin) , -picric ( = styphnic, 
CgHsNsOs), propionic (= lactic); salicylic (=gentismic- 
CbH3(OH)2COOH) ; -tannic \ -terephihalic (CaHiaOj); 

(CtHoOj); -/tf 77 «ff(=cresotic, CbHjCCHJ 

! (0H)C02H) , -inmesic ,* -uncy etc 

1864-72 Watts Diet Chem, II, 909 Gfycolhc acid 
C2H4O3 *Oxaceitc acid 1873 — Fownes' CheM,{ed ii) 
681 N iti ous acid converts glycocine into glycollic or oxyacetic 
acid 1892 Syd Soc Lev s v, *Oxyalcoliol blowpipe . 

I invented by Marcet, m which the dame of a spirit lamp is 
urged by a blowpipe transmitting oxygen. 1B99 Cagney tr 
Jaksch's Clin, Diagn viu (ed 4) 351 i he aromatic oxy-acids 
which have been proved to exist in the urine are paroxy- 
phenyl acetic acid, *oxyamygdaUc acid 1866-77 W \tts 
Did, Chem IV 352 "^Oxantfii aiene CnHgOa When 
anthracene is boiled for some days with nitnc acid, a resin is 
formed which becomes granular on cooling, and fonns light 
reddish-yellow crystals of oxanthracene 1892 Morley & 
Muir Watts' Diet, III 670 Di oxy anthracene CnHsCOH)^, 
Chrysazol, 1865 Mansfield Salts 45 An *Oxybase bears 
to the general idea of a salt and to Oxygen a relation just 
the converse of that which a Hydrostyle bears to that idea 
and to Hydrogen, The term Oxybase includes the Alkalies, 
commonly so called. rZbSOniM^oAmm Chem raiAmpelic 
or *oxi-benzoic acid 1873 Watts Formes' Chew 616 
Quartene or butene glycol is converted by slow oxidation 
with nitric acid into *oxybutyiic acid 1897 AUbutt's Sysi 
Med IV 310 In diabetes acetone and oxyoiiWric acid, are 
usually present with the sugar 1882 N'aiwe'£SiN\l 118/2 
By the action of boiling 60 per cent, nitric aad, cellulose is 
converted into an amorphous substance CigHaaOie, *oxj- 
cellulose. 1878 Ktnczett Aimtu Chem gg By oxidation of 
a milder character, a white amorphous acid, termed ’’^oxy- 
chohe, is produced 1889 Lockyer m HaipeTs Mag Mar 
582/1 By means of the *oxy-coal-gas flame, we can determine 
the spectrum of any vapor given off 1877 Watts Bowues' 
Chew (ed 12) IL 490 Carvacroly *Oxycymene, or Cymenoly 
is a thick oil *873 Ralfe Bhys Chem, 93 By oxidation 
with potassium permanganate, guanin is converted into 
urea, oxalic acid, and *oxy-guanin 1870 Casseirs Techn 
Educ IV 407/a If the oxy-spmt, *oxy-house-gas, or oxy- 
hydrogen jets, or the magnesium lamps are to he used 
1B66-77 Watts Diet, Chem IV 313 "*^O.xywefkyl-earbomc 
acid, a name applied by Kolbe to glycollic acid. 1875 
Ibid VIL 886 ‘*‘Oxynfitrme, This base,. is identical with 
betaine from beet-juice 1870 Eng Mech 21 Jan. 453/s 
^Oxy-paraffin oil lamps. 1857 W. A Miller hlem, Chem 
III 572 ^OxjTihenic Acid or Pyrocatechin (CisHgOj) the 
fonnuin of Oxyphenic differs fiom that of plienic acid by 
two equivalents of oxygen 1873 Watts Fmmies' Chem 683 
Nitrous acid converts alanine into lactic or ^oxypropionic 
acid 1879 * 0 :^-spint [see 1866^7 Watts 

Diet Chem Iv 321 ^Ovytohe acidy C7H0O3 An acid, 
isomeric with salicylic and oxybenzoic acids. It is produced 
by the oxidation of toluene. 1873 — Fozunes' C/iem 704 
Amylene glycol yields oxybutync instead of *oxyvalenc acid. 

Oxyacauthin (^ksi,ak£e‘xij)in). Chem, [L 
botanical L Oxyacanthay specific name of the Haw- 
thorn, a Gr. 6 ^vdtear$a lit. 'sharp- thorn*, a shrub, 
prob. Cratsegus Pyracaniha (Persoon) , see -IN^.] 
A name given to a bitter neutral substance obtained 
by Leroy from the Hawthorn 
1866 Watts Diet, Chem, 17 288, 

Also Oxyacantliixie(p>ksi|akoe*n]}3in) Chem, [see 
•ine 5 ]j an alkaloid obtained from the root of the 
Barberry, Beibe 7 is vulgaris, 
xB66-y7 Watts Did, Chert, IV, 288 Oxyncanthine, 
C 32 H 4 BN 20 a? Vtneline, ,, hxi alkaloid existing, together 
with herbenncj in the root of Berbens vulgams. Ibid 
289 Oxyacanthmej when pure, is a white powder ordinarily 
with a yellowish tinge. , It has a bitter taste. 
Oxyacanthous, etc. • see Oxy- 1. 

Oxyacid, oxy-aoid(f>ksi|0e'sid). Chem, Also 
oxi-, ox-aoid, [f Oxy- 2 + Aoid.] 

1 . An acid containing oxygen (e. g. carbonic 
acid, CHaOfl) as distinguished from a hydracid 
formed by the union of hydrogen with a halogen 
(e, g hydrochloric acid, HCl). 

1836-41 Brands Client (ed s) 103a It is obvious , that 
there are no salts, properly so termed, in which the oxy-acids 
are combined with silica, but that silicium forms haloid 
compounds. 1849 Noad Electricity (ed, 3) 224 The hypo- 
thesis of Davy developing the general analogy of all salts, 
whether derived from oxyacids or hydracids, 1882 Roscoi^ 
Jhlem, Chem, vi, 56 All acids contain, hydrogen, combined 
either with an element, or with a group of elements, which 
almost always contain oxygen, and in this case the sub- 
stances aie termed oxy-acids. 

b attrib.oxadj. Of or belonging to an oxyadd. 
1854 J, ScorPERN in On 7 s Ctre Sc , Chem ^2 The attempt 
to assimilate oxyacid salts with the type ofhydracid salts, 

2 Organic CJiem In plural, a name given lo 
several senes of acids derived from those of the 
fatty or the aromatic senes, hy the substitution of 
one or more hydroxyl for one or more hydrogen 
atoms ; hence called more exactly hydroxy-acids. 
The diatomic monobasic acids derived from the fatty acids 
(CnHa^Oj) have the formula CnHjnO,, and institute the 
fatty oxy , [hydi^oxyfaiiy, or Icatie senes. The dialoinic 
monobasic acids derived from the aromatic group or benzene 
derivatives (CnHan-sOg) have the formula (^H9,|..803, and 
constitute the aremaiic oxy-acids or (/iydr)oxy-aromaiic 
series, 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chem (ed. 12) II 317 These acids 
are called lactic aeidsy after the most important member of 
the senes, and oxy -fatty acidSy because th^ maybe derived 
from the acids CnHaftOa by substitution of OH for H , thug ; 
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CUj COjH Acetic aad , CHjOH - CO^H Oxyacetic acid. 
Ibid 534 'Ihese aromatic oxy-acids, like the corresponding 
acids of the fatty sene^ (the lactic acids), exhibit alcoholic 
as well as acid character^, 1885 Rcmsex lutrod Organ 
Ckem, iss The first class which presents itself is that of the 
alcohol acids or acid alcohols} that is, substances which 
combine within themselves the properties of both alcohols 
and acids They are commonly called oxy acidb or h> droxy- 
acids, 

Oxy-aleohol : see Oxr- 3. 
t Oxyammo nia. Chem Obs. synonym of Hy- 
droxy la/mm {Syd Soc* Lex , 1S92.) 

Oxyard * see Ox 6 

Oxy-aroma tic, a. Chem , in oxy-aromaitc aad 
*= aromatic oxyacid . see Oxyacid. 

1887 A M Brown Amm* Alkaloids 23 This is . . washed 
repeatedly with ether to get nd of the oxy-acomatic acids 

II Oxybaphon baf^n). Greek Aniiq, PI. 
-bapha [a. Or. dfiJjSoM^ioj/ vinegar-saucer, f, dfw- 
acid, vinegar + stem of jSAirrctvto dip,i 3 a^:^ 

dipping, etc.] With classical archieologists : A 
bell-slmped wine-cup or vase. 

1850 Leitch tr C. 0 . Muller's Anc, Art § 358 (ed 2) 440 
An oxybaphon from Armentum at Naples 1857 Bi hch A uc 
Pottery (1858) II 161 Deep bell sh^ed craters, called 
oxybapha, having on them mystic and Dionybiac subjects. 

O'xy-birA dial = Ox-bied, 
sSUnKsniish Gloss (EDS), OxUrd^ the common dunlin 
Called Oxybird in Sheppy. 1887 F Cowper Caedwalla 
(1888) 87 The tide was nearly low, and a flock of oxy birds 
were settled on the mud-banks 
Oxyblepsia, etc. . see Oxy- 
Oxybro'mide. Chem [f OxT-2+BitoMiDB,] 
A bromine compound analogous to the oxy- 
chlorides ; as pJeosAhonts axybromtde^ POBra, pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the pentabromide 
(PBrj) in moist air, 

1866-77 WATisi^nrf Chem IV 510 Oxybromide of phospho- 
rus . POBrg 1873 — Fomnes^ Chem (ed ii) 227 Two 
bromides of phosphorus, an oxybromide and asulphobromide, 
are known, corresponding m composition and properties 
with the chlorine compounds 

Oacy-calcitilii (pksik0elBiz»m). Chem^ [f.OxT- 
2 + LALCiuar.] Isioxy-calauin light— 

C1865 J Wylde in Circ Sc, I 61/a The oxy-calcium light 
IS a very simple and useful contrivance 1879 Cassells Teckn, 
Educ IV, 232/2 The sources of light have been improved 
on by the adoption of the oxy-calcium, oxy-hydrogen. and 
electnc light 

t Oxyca*rbonate. Chem, Ohs, A compound 
of a carbonate and an oxide ; a hydrate carbonate. 

18x9 Bra-Ndb Man, Chem, 306 These are probably the 
crnrhonate and the oxycarbonate 1876 Harley Mai. Med 
(ed 6} 29 The caustic alkalies, ‘ lime and magnesia are 
converted into carbonates or oxycarbonates fiom absorption 
of carbonic anhydride 

t Oxyca’rburetted, Chem, Ohs, In oxy- 
catburetted kydro^n see quots 
1807 T Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II 132 The first species is 
composed of carbon and hydrogen, the second, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen He [Berthollet] calls the first car- 
bureted hydrogen; the second, oxycarbureted hydrogen. 
i8xa Sir H Daw Clmn Philos 310 What have been called 
different oxicarbuxetted hydrogene gasses are merely mix- 
tures of olefiant gas, carburetted hydrogene, carbonic oxide, 
and hydrogene gasses. x^b^Syd Soc, Lex,^ Oxy carburetted 
hydrogen gaSi an old term for Cos home oxide, 
t Ozyee’dar. Ohs [ad. L, oxycedros (Pliny), 
a. Gr. o^tStfefipos (Theophr.), ^the led jumper with 
pointed Leaves’ (Lidddl and Scott).] A species 
of Jumper {^ hiniperus Oxyetdrus). 

1646 Sir T. Brownc Pseud, Ep 335 Bellonius affirmeth 
that Charcoals made out of the wood of Oxycedar are white. 

Oxycephalic, etc • see Oxy-. 

O'xychlor-, czychloro-. Che7n, Contain- 
ing oxygen and chlorine, asoxychlor-ether^ a liquid, 
CHaCl CH(OH) (OC2H5), obtained by the action 
of water at high temperature on bichlor ether 
So I* OxyoLlo rate of potash^ old name of Potas- 
sium chlorate, KCIO3. t Oxychlo rio aad^ old 
name of Perchlonc acid, HCIO4 Oxyohlo ride, 
a combination of oxygen and chlorine with another 
element, as Phosphorus oxychlonde^ POCI3 *, also, 
a compound of a metallic chloride with the oxide 
of the same metal Also called Ozychlo'iuret. 
\ Acetic oxychloride = chloiacetic acid, 
x8z8 Sir H D vvv hi Brande Chem (i8i(.i) 99 , 1 mentioned 
to you. Count Stadion's Oxychloiic acid Ibid^ I have 
used detonating powder made with the oxycblorate of 
Potassa, to use Stadion’s name 1856 W A Miller Elem 
Chem II 717 In the bodies termed oxychlorides, oxyiodides, 
and oxycyanides one equivalent of the chloride, of the 
iodide, or of the cyanide of the metal is united with one or 
more equivalents of the oxide of the same metal. Turner’s 
yellow IS an oxychloiide of lead (PbCl, 7 Pb 0 ) 1857 

Ibid III 313 Oxychlondes of the Monobasic Acids,— The 
acids of the lower members of the senes HO, CnHn-iOs, can 
readily be made to furnish volatile compounds m which one 
equivalent of oxygen, as contained in the anhydrous acid, 
has Its place supplied by chlonne With acetic acid 
(HO, CiHsOs) an acetic oxychlonde may be obtained con- 
sisting of C4HSO2CI. 1866^7 Watts Diet, Client IV 306 
Oxj^chloride of phosphorus is a colourless fuming liquid 
having a specific gravity of 1 7 and boiling at no® z88o 
Friswell m Soc Arts 447 The scarlet obtained by dyeing 
cochineal in the presence of oxichlonde of tin. 
t Oxychro'mic, a, Chem, Old synonym of 
Perchromte, Oxy-coal-gas ; see Oxy- 2. 


^ 0 ‘zycrate. Ohs, Also 6-8 oxicrate, 7 
oxierat, 7-8 oxyorat. [ad. Gr hlvKpar-ov^ f 
blv- acid + -dparos (m comp ) mixed ] A mixtine 
of vinegar and water 

1597 A. M, tr Gwllemeasls Fr Chirurg, 27/2 Cause the 

? atient to waste his mouth with a little Oxycrate. i6oi 
loLLAND Pliny II 422 If a man be poisoned with taking 
venomous mu&hroms, he shall find means to auoid the 
danger thereof by drinking nitre in oxj crat or vineger & 
water mingled together 1747 W esley Prim Physic (1762) 
68 Cover the body with Cloths dipt in Oxycrate 
11 Oxycro'ceum, Ohs [mod L., f. Gr.d^u- sour, 
vinegar + L aocetts of or pertaining to saffron 
(crocus) ] (See quot 1696 ) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep 78 The same attraction 
wee finde not onely in simple bodies, but such as are much 
compounded, as the Oxicroceum plaster 1696 Phillips 
(ed s)j Oxycroceuifti a PJaister made of Saffron, Vinegar, 
and otner Ingredients. 

Oxycy anide. Chem, [f Oxy- 2 + Cyanide ] 
A combination of oxygen and cyanogen with another 
element, 01 of the oxide and cyanide of a metal, 
as oxy cyanide of imi airy ^ Hg"Cy2 Hg "0 
1834 J ScoPFERM m On^sCirc Sc , Chem 500 Oxycyamde 
of mercury is formed i864-7a Watts Diet Chem II 235 
Warm aqueous cyanide of mercury dissolves a lar^e quantity 
of mercunc oxide, forming an alkaline solution, which 
deposits small needles of oxycyanide of mercury 
Oxydase (pksid^s). Chem [mod f oxyd^ 
Oxide + -ase (ad, Gr. -cuns) in names of ferments, 
as diastase ] An unorganized ferment or enzyme 
having the property of causing oxidation in certain 
organic substances. 

xiyoa Nature 8 Feb 339/1 The ox5'gen-carrying power of 
certain cnzjones known at the present time as ‘oxydases 

Oxyd(e, Oxydate, etc , var IF Oxide, etc 
Ohs in general usage, though still preferred by some 
Osydercieal, -diaot, etc, : see Oxy- i. 
Osy-ether see Oxy- 2 
Oxy-fatty acid . see Oxtacid 2 
Os^U'oride. Chem, [f. Oxy- 2 ^ Fluomde ] 
A fluonne compound analogous to an oxychlonde. 
Formerly also called OxyduoTuret. 

X868-77 Watts Dut, Chem V. 813 The Difluoride [of tin] 
or Stannous fluoride, SuFa when heated in the air, « takes 
up oxygen, and forms stannic oxyfluonde, Sn>''OF'j or 
SnOs SnFi i88o Cleminsiiaw Wurtd Atom The 146 
Marignac regards as isomorphous the double fluorides 
of titanium, tlie double oxyfluorjdes of niobium and of 
tungsten. 

Oxygal, etc : see Oxy- i. 

Ozygeil(pksi}dg&) Chem Also 8- oad-, -gene, 
[a. F. oxyE^mj intended to mean ‘acidifying (prin- 
ciple) acidifiant (Lavoisier) see Oxy- 
and -GEN I , oxygen being at first held to be the 
essential principle in the formation of acids. 

Lavoisier^s original tei-m, proposed m 1777, -wa&pnncijbe 
oxygtfie, changed 1783-6 to prmcipe oxyglne\ thence in 
1780 oxy^ne as sb , spelt in Nomenclature of 17B7 oxig^ne^ 
adimtt^ m Did, Acad, 1835 as oxygbne^ 

1 . One of the non-metalbc elements, a colourless 
invisible gas, without taste or smell. Symbol O 
atomic weight 16. 

It IS the most abundant of all the elements, existing, in the 
free state (mixed with nitrogen), in atmospheric air, and, in 
combination, in water and most minerals and organic sub- 
stances It combines with nearly all other elements (forming 
oxtdes\ the process of combination being in some cases so 
energetic as to produce sensible light andheat {comhusUof^, 
in others very gradual, as in the rusting or oxidation of 
metals. It is essential, m the free state, to the life of all 
animals and plants, and is absorbed into fire organism, in 
respiration hence it was formerly called mtal air, Priestley, 
who isolated it m 1774, holding it to be common air derived 
of Phlogiston (q v,), cmled it dephlogisticaied air, 

[*789 J. K[eir] xst Pi, Did Chem PreC 18 Lavoisier., 
havmg endeavoured to show that vegetable and other matters 
consist of air, charcoal, and inflammable gas, or, in his 
language, oxygene, carbone, and hydrogene ] 1790 R. Kerr 
tr Lcawster^s Elem, Chem 11 iv 185 Oxygen forms almost 
a third of the mass of our atmosphere [i79i Bcddoes in 
P/al Trans LXXXL 176 Cast iron contains a portion of 
the basis of vital air, the oxygSne of M Lavoisier ] 1791 
IdMivL-sciiri Berthollet' s Dyeing! 1 1 1 3 Mereuw, combined 
with a small quantity of oxygen is black. 1794 Europ, Mag, 
XXVI. 3 Dephlogisticated Air, or (as they are now pleased 
to call It) Oxygene 17M Med ^nl I 373 Opponents 
particularly object, that the base of vital air does not deserve 
the tide of oxygen, as many combinations of it are far from 
being acids. x8xi Davy in Nicholson's Jml, XXIX 112 
Combinations of Oximuriatic Gas and Oxigen 1845 W. 
Gregory Outlines Chem. 45 Oxygen was discovered by 
Priestley in 1774 j and in the following year hy the Swedish 
chemist Scheele without any knowledge of Priestley's dis- 
covery 187a Huxley P/ys. 1 17 It is oxygen which is the 
great sweeper of the economy, 

^ 2 . A manufacturer’s name for bleaching-powder, 
i. e. so-called ‘ chloride of hme’. (Simmonds 1858.) 
3 atinh, and Comh. a. attrih, or ad/, (see ety- 
mology above), la t oxygene axr (ohs ), oxygen 
gas, names for oxygen in the free or gaseous state, 
1790 R Kerr tr Lavoisier's Elem Chem, i v, 54 The 
ox^ gen gas, or pure vital air 1794 G. Adams Nat J Exp, 
Philos, I XI 449 Vital, Dephlogisticated, or oxygene air 
*794 Pearson m Phil Trans, LXXXIV. 388 White lac 
burned in oxygen gaz without . any smoke, and with a beauti- 
fully bright flame. Product Farming^eid 2) 

19 Oxygen, in union with latent heat, forms Oxygen gas. 
1896 Daity Nevis 31 Oct 3/3 The oxygen treatment is the 
application of oxygen gas to wounds and ulcers. 


h, Thesb in attrib. use or in combination; as 
in oxygiJiactd ( =Oxyacid i), -carrier^ inhalation^ 
supply, treatment, oxygen-bj ecdtng, -canying si6]s, 
1842 Parnell Chem Anal (1845) 89 *1116 combinations of 
oxide of gold with oxygen acids aie almost unknown 1874 
tr Lommeh Light 3 Termed the oxygen lamp or burnei, 
1B78 Abney Phaiogr (1881) 64 Any other oxygen absoibing 
medium *897 Daily News la July 5/3 The woik of the 
Oxygen Home, opened by Princess Louise last May, appears 
to be progressing very satisfactorily. 1897 Allbutfs Syst 
Med IV 643 [The blood-corpuscles] cannot perfoim such 
an active part as oxygen-carriers. 1898 Ibid, V 46 For 
this [shortness of breath] there is a remedy in oxygen 
inhalations 

Ozygeuant (oksrd^enant). ? Obs, [a. F. ojy- 
g^nant, pr. pple, of oxyghteria Oxygenate.] A sub- 
stance that oxygenates another; an oxidizing agent, 
x8o2 Edin Eev I 242 Oxygen, and particularly the 
gaseous oxygenants, evidently produce two effects, of the 
same tendency 1803 Beddoes Nygeia xi 52 Air destroys 
contagion by acting as an oxygenant. x866 ODUnaAniM 
Chem, 149 As an oxidLsmg agenq there are many more 
energetic oxygenants than the [nitnc] peroxide. 

tOzygeuate, a, Obs, In 8 0x1-, [f. F 

oxygM pa. pple. . see -ate 2 2 ] *= Oxygenated. 

1797 Monthly Mag III 331 Moistened with muriatic oxl- 
genate acid 

Oxygenate (p^ksidgen^it, fksrdgen^it), v Also 
8 0X1-. [f F. oxygtn-er (G. de Morveau and 
Lavoisier, 1787), f. oxyghe. see -ate 3 ] irans 
To supply, treat, or mix with oxygen; to cause 
oxygen to combine with (a substance) ; to oxidate, 
oxidize; esp, to charge (the blood) with oxygen by 
respiration 

1790 Kerr tr Pet thollei's Bleaching iiL 36 By decomposing 
common salt in the same process which is performed for 
oxygenating its acid 1793 Beddoes Sea Scurvy 53 Whether 
we oxygenate the blooa by the lungs or the stomach 1794 
G Adams Nat, 4* Exp PInlos I. xi, 462 To oxygenate a 
substance, or make it combine with vital air 1875 W 
Houghton Sk Brit. Insects 58 To draw fresh currents of 
water to oxygenate the blood 
Hence Oxygenating vbl sb, and ppl, a, 

Z794 J Hutton Philos Light, etc 14^ To explain all 
appeal ances iti those burning and oxigenatin^ bodies, Ihd 
385 Vegetables secrete and emit that very oxigenating sub- 
stance, when growing in the sun. 1890 Pall Mall G, 4 Aug. 
z/3 A much needed oxygenating of thehfe-blood of the nation. 

Oxygenated (see prec.), ppl, a [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 J Mixed or combined with oxygen, 
t Oxygcfiated munaiic acid = Oxymuriatic acid (i e 
chlonne) 

X7goR KcKaiiifle) Essay on theNewMethod of Bleaching, 
by means of Oxygenated Muriatic Acid, from the French of 
Berthollet xSxaDAVYCtoi Philos Introd 46 A theoretical 
nomenclature is liable to continued alteration , oxygenated 
muriatic acid is as improper a name as dephlogisticated 
marine acid. xSyx Roscob Elem Chem 48 Hydrogen Di- 
oxide has received the name of oxygenated water, as it 
easily decomposes into oxygen and water 

Oxygenation O^ksid^en^Jan). [a F. oxy- 
ginatton, noun of action from oxyg^ner to Oxy- 
genate ] The action of oxygenating or condition 
of being oxygenated ; mixture with oxygen ; com- 
bination with oxygen, oxidation. 

X790 R Kerr tr Lavoisier's Elem Client, n iv 186 Some- 
times oxygenation takes place with great rapidity 1794 
G Adams Nat ^ Exp Philos 1 461 X796 Hatchett in 

PM I, Trans 336 It [Molybdaena] appears to me to suffer four 
degrees of oxygenation The first is the black oxyde , the 
second is the blue oxyde ; the third is the green oxyde, which 
1 am inclined to call molybdous acid, accoiding to the dis- 
tinction made by the new nomenclature , the last and fourth 
degree is the yellow acid, or that which is supersaturated 
with oxygen, 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxii 454 Not only 
IS the most perfect oxygenation of the blood secured 

Oxygenator. [Agent-n from Oxygenate 
z>,] a. A substance that oxygenates another; 
« OxiDATOB a. b (See quot, 1875.) 

1864 in Webster, i8;?s Knight Did Mech , Oxygenator, 
a contrivance for throwing a stieam of oxygen into the flame 
of a lamp 

t Oxygene'ity. Obs raie'-^, [meg f. Oxy- 
gen h--e)ity‘ cf homogeneity, etc ] =* Oxygenity 
x8ox W Taylor in Monthly Mag XI 643 The most prob- 
able [theory] is that which hints at the oxygeneity of light 

Oacygenic (pksidgemik), a, rare, [f. Oxygen 
+ -10 ] Of the nature of, or consisting of, oxygen 
1850 Clough Let to T Arnold 3 Jan , Poems, etc 1869 I 
167 Consider.. the long preparation of this strange marriage 
of coal and oxygenic air 1885 Sat Rev 12 Dec. 781/2 Yon'll 
bieathe an air ignored By oxygenic gases. 

Oxygeniferous (pksidgeniTeros), a. rare [f. 
as prec. + -eebous ] Bearing or conveying oxygen. 

1838 Blackw Mag XLIII 653 Fit for the entry of a great 
host of oxygeniferous particles 

Oxyge'mty. nonce-wd [f. Oxygen + -ity.] 
The quality of being oxygen, or oxygenous. 

X894 Cmiemp Rev, Aug, 294 They lose then ‘oxygenity ' 
and ‘hydiogemty *, 

0 ’xy^eiii:zable,flf [f. next + -able.] Capable 
of being oxygenized or oxygenated. 
i8oa Chenevdc m Phil Trans XCII 166 Besides its acid 
properties, this substance has others, common to oxygenizable 
bodies. 

Oxygenize (p ksidgenoiz, pksi d56n8iz), v, [f. 
Oxygen + -ize . cf. carhmt%ef\ trans » Oxy- 
genate V Chiefly in pa pple. (or ppl. g.) Oxy- 
genized = Oxygenated. 
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OXYSITLPHIDE. 


OXYGENIZEMEET. 

x8az Chenev-ix i« Phtl Trans XCII 126 That the pro- 

E ortion of oxygen was greater m the salt than in uncom- 
ined oxygenized muriatic acid x82a>34 Good s Study Med 
(ed. 4) II 465 Unless the supply furnished by the food to 
the blood-vessels be sufficiently oxygenized by ventilation* 
1895 Pop Scu Monthly Aug 473 Ihe food ib then passed 
through the oxygenizing process in the lungs. 

Hence + 03 cyg'eaizement* O xygenation, Oxi- 
dation , Oxygenlzer = Oxyqenatob. 

i8oa Chcnevix in Phil Tians XCII 165 Of the oxy- 
genizement of fluoiic and boracic acids, we ha\e no pi oof 
18x6 J Smith Panoianta Sc 4 A^tlJ 419 The next ^gree 
of oxygeni/ement is expiessed by the termination zr, thus 
w»e say sulphuric acid 1882 Ogilvie, Ojcygemzer 

Oxygenous (pksi clgftiss), a [f Oxygen, or 
F oxjfghie + -ous ] f a>. Producing acids, 
acidifying oxygenous gas, oxygen ; oxygenous 
principle, Kirwan’s rendering (1787) of Lavoisier’s 
pnncipe oxygine (1777-84) Obs. b. Of the 
nature of, consisting of, 01 containing oxygen. 

X787 KinvVAN Essay on Phlos^ision 11 22 The vitnolic acid, 
accoiding to them [Lavoisiei, etc ] consists of sulphur as its 
base, and puie air, m a concrete state, as its acidifying 
or oxy^nous principle Ibid {passim), The oxygenous 
principle 1788 Priestley in Phil Tians 157 The term 
phlogntoii .may still be given to that pimciple or thing, 
which, when added to water, makes it to be inflammable 
air , as the term oxygenous principle may be given to that 
thing which, when it is incorporated with watei, makes 
dephlogisticated air 1794 Sullivan View Nat I 233 On 
account of this property the denomination of oxigenous 
gas has been given to vital an 1822 Imison Sc ^ Art II 
47 The leason of this is, that the oxygenous part of the air 
has united lo the metal 1875 Maine Village Communities 
(1876) 213 The exclusive food of the natives of India is of 
an oxygenous ralhei than a caihonaceous character. 

Oxygon (^ksig^n), a, and sb, Geoni* Now 
9 are or Obs, Also 6-7 oxi- [f, L oxygom-us, 
a, Gr o^uywwos acute-angled, f ofi 5 -s sharp + ywwa 
angle peili. through F. oxygone (i6ii in Cotgr.).] 
a adj. Having acute angles, acute-angled, b. sb. 
An acuLe-angled triangle : in early use also m L. 
foim Oxygomum (-us). 

*570 IIii LINGS! BY Euclid I dcf XXIX 5 An oxigonium 
01 an aciiteangled liiangle, is a tiiangle which hath all his 
three angles acute 1598 Sylvester Du Darias 11 11 iv 
Columnes 199 Moreover, as the Building’s Amhligon Maj^ 
more leceive tlien Mnnsion's Oxigon 1683 R, Williams 
Eudid 10 Oxygone, 01 Acutangle triangle is that whose 
angles are all .icute x688 J, b, Eoiitf cation 3 [Theie 
figures] are called Oxygoniums 1838 Sir W. Hamilton 
Eogic XXV (1866) II 24 note, Oxygon, i.e tiiangle which 
has Its three angles acute. 

Hence Oxygonal (pksi gi^hal), fOxygonlal, 
Oxy*goiious adjs , having thiee acute angles 
1706 Phillips, Ox^gomal, belonging to an Oxygon, Acute- 
Angular. Z7Z7--4X CiiAMODUs s V TV/tfNyA*, If all the 
angles be acute* « the tuangle is said to be acutangular, oi 
oxygenous. 1842 Francis Diet Arts, O^ygonctl, acute 
angled. 

O xyhfiamocyamn, the oxidized blue foim of 
HiEMOoYANiN, q V (Syd Soc, Lex, i8p2). 
Oxyhiemoglobin, -hemoglobin (^ksibr- 
m^jglinvbm) Chem, [Oxy- 2 ] ‘ The form m 
which hoemoglobin exists in arterial and capillary 
blood where it is loosely combined with oxygen * 
{Syd, Soc, Lex ). 

1873 Ralpe Phys Chem, 178 Oxygen on entering the body 
chemically combines with haemoglobin, forming oxy-heemo- 
globin, which gives the scarlet colour to arterial blood* *873 
H C Wood TJurap (1879) 184 The spectroscope shows 
plainly that the haemoglobin exists in the blood either m Us 
pure state, or else as oxyhaemoglobin. 

Oxyhy dr ate. Chem A hydiated oxide or 
hydiate of a metal, as oxyhydreUe of iron. So Oxy- 
hy drio a , consisting of oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined; as oxyhydne acid, a descriptive term for 
watei (HaO) f Oxyhydrocarhou a , consisting of 
oxygen combined with a hydiocarbon. 

*876 tr JVaene/s Gen, Pathol (ed. 6) 88 If the water 
contains iron in solution, thus is readily precipitated as an 
oxyhydrate, 1891 Lancet 23 May 1165/2 Carbonic acid 
unites with oxyhydiale to form carbonate of lead, winch is 
soluble in excess of the gas 

1852 Morfit Tanning^ Currying 158 In modern 
chemistry water is known as oxy-hydric acid, or protoxide 
of hydrogen. 1866 Odltng Anm, Chem, 55 The building 
up of the primary oxihydrocarbon molecules 
Oxyhydrogen C^?ksi|h3rdr<ydgen), d! [f Oxy- 
2 + Hydrogen ] Consisting of, or involving the 
use of, a mixtuie of oxygen and hydrogen 
OAyhydiogen blowpipe a compound blowpipe in which 
two streams, of oxygen and hydrogen, meet m they issue ; 
used to produce an extremely hot flame by tM buri^g 01 
the hydrogen in the oxygen Oxyhydi ogen light the trignt 
white light obtained by directing such a flame upon lime , 
the lime-hght, SQoxy/iydiogenj/laiiietjei,lamp^ttL, 
hydi ogen microscope, etq, one m which the object is illu- 
minated by an oxynydrogen light. 

1827 E Turner hlem Chem 160 An apparatus of this 
kind, now known by the name of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe, was contrived by Mr Newman, 1834 Medwin Angler 
in J Vales II 5 The microscope .notwithstanding all its 


pumic notice by Lieutenant Drummond, 187* tr. CiC/teiien s 
Spectr, Anal, 16 note, The light of magnesia heated in the 

Ofe [f 05^- , + lODB J 
Obsolete name for an Iodatb 
VOL, VIL 


, Client, II 32 The metallic bases called 

by Sir H. Davy, oxyiodes, and b> Gay Lussac, lodaies 
So t Oxyio'dic a, = loDio, Oxyl odide, an 
iodine compound analogous to an oxychloiide. 
+ Oxyi odiue, Davy’s name for Iodic anhydride, 
I2O5. 

1813 Sir H Davy m Phil, Tram I 2x3 , 1 venture to pro 
pose a name that of *o\yiodic acid 1813 Henry kletn 
(ed 7) II. 32 For the uatery solution of oxyiodine Sir 
H Davy has proposed the name of oxyiodic acid, and is 
disposed to 1 egard it asa tnple compound of iodine, hj drogen, 
mid oxygen] or an oxyiode of hydrogen 1B68-77 Watts 
Diet Chem V 815 Insoluble *Ovyiodides of variable com- 
position 1813 Da\ Yin Trans 1 213 , 1 venture to pro- 
pose a name *‘oxviodme for the new solid compound. 
Oxymel (pksimel) Also 4-7 0x1-, -mell. 
[a L. oxy met (also oxymeli), a. Gr, f 

b^u-s sour + /tfAi honey ] A medicinal dnuk or 
syrup compounded of vinegar and honey, some- 
times with other mgiedients. 

Oxymel of sqmlb, oxymet made wth ' vinegar of squills * 
[c iot» Sax Leechd II, 212 Eacseealmon oxumellis sellan 
bffit bio of ecede & of hunise seworht drenc subeme ] 135^ 
Trevjsa Earth DeP, R, xix lx [xlvi I(MS BodL) If 3046/2 
Oximel IS i3eue wih hote water to defiynge and naissctunge 
of hard mateie and to open pores, c 1400 Lanfrand sCtrurg 
189 Tempere heinwih oximel ci^So Play Sacrasii, 584 
A drynke made full well -wyth scamoly and w^ oxymeli [MS 
oxennell] 1533 Elyot Cast Helthe (1541) 36 Oximell is, 
where to one part of vyneger is put double so moche of 
honye, foure tymes as moche of ^vater 1684 Earl Roscom 
Ess, Tromsl Verse 130 And all, goes down like Oxymel of 
Squils. 2831 J D vviES Manual Mat Med 39 Oxymels are 
other species of syrups made from honey and vinegar 

Oxymeter (^»ksrmrt9j) raie-^^, [ad mod.L 
oxymetrum see Oxy- 2 and -meter J = Eudio- 
meter So Oxymetric a, measured m regard 
to the amount of oxygen 

*837 Mavne EaPos Lex, Oxymetrum, a measurer of 
oxygen an oximeter, another name for the instrument 
called a eudiometer 1876 tr Sehutzenbeiger's Eerment 
III We may previously determine the oxjmietric value of 
the hyposulphite, the volume of oxygen which is required 
to saturate the unit of volume of the solution 

II Oxymoron (pksimooT^n) Rhet, [a. Gr 6fv- 
/ztupoi/,sb.use of neuter oid^vfmpos pointedly foolish, 
f, sharp + puupos dull, stupid, foolish ] A rhe- 
torical figure by which contradictory or incongru- 
ous terms are conjoined so as to give point to the 
statement or expression, an expression, in its super- 
ficial or literal meaning self-contiadictory or absurd, 
hut involving a point. (Now often loosely or 
erroneously used as if merely = a contradiction in 
terms, an incongruous conjunction ) 

[1640 Bp Rfynolos Passions xvii 186 It was a bold but 
true oivtuapov of Seneca Moriibus vroimus,] 1637 J 
Smiph MysURhei 121 Osiycacrcm^o^bimpov^atiifaUatm 
aut slulte acutum, subtilly foolish, a 1677 Barrow Serw 
(1826) VI 132 Some elegant figures bfty hyperboles, paia- 
nomasies, oxymorons he very near upon the confines of 
jocularity 179a W Roberts Looher-uu No. 30 (1794) I. 
427 These contradictory gentlemen were thus pressed to- 
gether m a forced kind of union, like the figure oxymoron 
1890 Q Rev, CLX 289 Voltaire we might call, by an oxy- 
moron whichhas plenty of truth in it, an ‘ Epicureanpessimist ' 

f Oxymuriate (^ksimmeTiit) Clum, Obs, 
[f next : see -ate lie] A salt of * oxymunatic 
acid\* applied formerly to compounds now called 
either chlorates or chlorides, as oxymuriate of 
mercury, of tin, = mercuric and stanmc chloride, 
oocy muriate of potash = potassium chlorate. 

1797 Pearson in Phil Trans LXXXVII 149 To this 
residue was added half its bulk of oxygen gaz, obtained 
from oxymuriate of potash. i8i6 Accum Chenu Tests (181 8) 
124 Add.. a quantity of oxy-muriate of mercury 1830 M 
Donovan Dom, Econ, I. 261 A small quantity of chloride 
of hme, or, as it was formerly called, oxymuriate of hme 
So t OxymnTlated a Ohs,, as m oxymurtaied 
awVf saOxYMUEiATto acid, oxyimmated quicksilver 


«= Oxymuriate of mercury 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min, (ed. 2) 11 . 215 An effervescence 

arising from the production of Oxj muriated Acid xBnz- 
34 Goods Study Med, (ed a) IV 503 Dissolving a drachm 
of oxymuriated quicksilver m half a pint of water 

+ Oxymtmatic (ptommanise tik), a, Chem, 
Ohs, [f. Oxy- 2 + Muriatic,] Oxymuriatic 
acid (also oxymuriatic gai) : a former name of 
chlorine, as a supposed compound of oxygen 
and * muriatic’ (hydrochloric) aad. Oxymuriatic 
matches matches tipped with chlorate of potash. 

1796 Kirwan EUni, Min, (ed.2) II 328 Oxymunatic Acid 
and Aqua Regia scarcely affect it Ibid, 46a He observed 
it to yield oxymunatic Gas. 1807 T. Thomson Clwm, (ed 
11 223 Oxymunatic acid was discovered by Scheele in 
1774 He gave it the name of dephlopsticated muriatic 
acid, from the supposition that it is munatic acid deprived 
of phlogiston. The French chemists, after its composition 
had been ascertained, called it oxygenated munatic acid j 
which unwieldy appellation Kirwan has happily contracted 
into oxymunatic. 1835 Sir J RossiVarr 2nd Vqy xxi, 317 
Procuring a lightby means of the oxymunatic matches which 
he had seen us use, -- -ht -i 

Oxyni’trate. Chm [f Oxy- 2 + Nitrate ] 
A expound of the oxide and nitrate of a metal. 

1800 Gregor in PMl Trans XCIX. 199 The colourless 
houid oxymirat of lead. x8xo Children Chem, Anal, 440 
Oxvmtrate (qu, Nitrate?) of silver, and nitrate of mercury, 
drooped in excess into a dilute solution of Any hyposulphite, 
give a precipitate of their respective metals m the state of 


sulphurets. 1873 Watts Fawned Chem (ed. ii) 426 The 
normal Cplatinammonium] nitrate N2HoPt(N03)i, isobtained 
by dissolving the oxynitratelNaHePtCN OsbO] in nitric acid. 
+ Oxym tiric, a, Chem Li oxymtric acid, oxy- 
miric gas, obs names of nitrogen peroxide. 

1803 W Nisbet Did Chem 369 Oxy-nitric gas. 1815 
Henry Elem Chem. (ed 7) I 361 It will appear that 
the oxygen in nitrous gas is \eiy nearly both in weight and 
volume a multiple of that in nitrous oxide b> 2 , in nitious 
acid by 3 1 in nitric acid by 4 ; and in ovynitnc acid by 6. 
Oxyntic (pksi ntik), a Fhystol £f Gr. type 
H^vvt-os, verbal adj. from d£iby~€iy to sharpen, 
make acid, f. sharp see -10,] Rendermgacid, 
acidifying, applied to certain glands of the stomach, 
or to cells m them, supposed to produce the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. 

1884 A Gamcfc m Encycl Bni XVII 674/1 The glands 
which possess these acid-forming cells have of late been 
termed (Langley) oxj'nlic glands 189a Syd Soc Lex, 
OvjTitic cells. 

Oxyphil (p*ksifil), a, Biol [f Gr sharp, 
acid + -4>«Aoy loving, -phil(e ] * Acid-loving ’ 

applied to certain white blood-corpuscles or other 
cells having an affinity for acids 
1896 Allbuifs Syst Med I 70 Their [le Kanthack and 
Hardy s] coarsely granular oxypbile cells are the eosmophile 
cells of most writers. Ibid 80 Feeble oxyphtle reaction 
Ihid, II 7 Other cells containing oxyphil granules, 
f Oxjnpho'sphate. Chem An ohs, name for 
a metalhc phosphate containing a larger propor- 
tion of oxygen, as oxyphosphate of iron « feme 
phosphate, 

1813 Henry C/im (ed 7) II x 16 The phosphate of 
iron is almost insoluble in water The oxy-phosphate of 
iron 15 , also, an insoluble salt. 

Oxyrhyxich (^>'ksingk). [f. Oxy- 1 + Gr. 
pdyx'OJ snout, beak.] 

1 Any crab of the group Oxyihymha, charac- 
terized by a triangular cephalothorax with project- 
ing roslnim ; the group includes the spider-crabs 

1839 Penny Cyd XIV, 297/2 The first joint of the external 
antennse being cylmdncM in nearly all the Oxyrhynchs 
1840 Ibid XVII X09 The Oigrrhynchs are all essentially 
marine 

2 A fish ; « next, i. 

II Oxyrhynchus (f'ksm i^kz>s). Zool, [ad. Gr. 
h^bppvyx^^ sharp-snouted, epithet of a fish.] 

1 A fish {Monnynts oxyrhynchus) found in the 
Nile, esteemed sacred by the ancient Egyptians. 

1706 Phillips, Oxyrinckus, the Spit- nose, a sort of River- 
fish 1851 Museum Nat Hist II. 152 The oxyrhinchus is 
very commonly represented in the paiptings of Thebes, Beni- 
Hassan and Memphis 1865 J, H Ingraham Pillar of Fire 
(X872) 223 The oxyrhincus, the eel, the lepidotus, and some 
other kinds of fish ate sacred , and at Thebes they are em- 
balmed by the priests. 

2 Oinith A genus of American tyrant fly- 
catchers, characterized by a long straight sharp- 
pointed bill. 

x86S Eng, Cycl s v Piezdae, Neither does the intervention 
of the Wryneck with its wormlike tongue, or of Oxyrhyncus 
with Its acute bill, do more than indicate the broken links of 
the chain. 

t Oxyrrhodiu, -ine ((?ksi n7dm) Obs, Also 
m L form oxyrrhodmum. [ad. mod L. oxy- 
i’rhodinum, ad. Gr t^vppbhvcv {i\aiov), 'rose-oil 
mixed with vinegar’ (Liddell and Scott) ] A pre- 
paration of vinegar and oil of roses, formerly used 
medicinally. Also f Ozyrrhod, [| Oxyrsrhodon. 
1639 J W tr. Gnihert's Char, Physic i, 31 Oyle of Roses, 
Rose water/and a spoonfull of vineger, miLe them well 
together, and your oxirrhod is done ly Floyer Humours 
(J.), The spirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compose 
oxyrrhodines 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, Oxynhodon, or 
Oscyrrhodiniim, z7<4-64 Smellte 1 Tntrod 19 A 

cloth dipped in oxyrrhodon must be laid on her abdomen. 

II Oii^SacclLaruili OksiscekMm). Also 6 
0X1-. [Late L, a. late Gr. b^vaiutxapov, f. 
sharp, acid + trd/cxflpoi' sugar.] A medicine com- 
pounded of vinegar and sugar 
c 1330 Lloyd Tretts Health (1585) X viij, Let the matter 
be prepand with oxisaccharum in thre partes therof. 1727- 
41 111 Chambers Cycl, 

Oxy-salt ^ksijsjlt) Chan, Also oxi-. [f 
Oxt;^ 2 + Salt ] A salt containing oxygen ; a 
salt of an oxyacid. 

X836-4X Brandb Chem (ed. 5) 393 The oxidizement of a 
metal is an essential preliminary to the formation of its oxy- 
salts, or, in other words, to its combinations with oxy-aetds 
X84X SchOnbein in Rep Bni Assoc 210 Mixed with chemi- 
cally pure sulphuric acid, with phosphoric acid, nitric acid, 
potash, and a series of oxi-salts. sSSzyin^ Sachs's Dot 698 
Oxygen is intnoduo^ into the plant in the form of water, 
carbon dioxide, and oxy-salts 

tOxysulpliate. Chem, An obs. name for 
a metalhc sulphate containing a larger proportion 
of oxygen, as oxysulphafe <f trott ^f&snc sulphate. 

x 8 o 2 Med Jml, VIII. 550 It has been proposed to dis- 
tinguish them [iron sulphates] by terming that salt which 
contains the metal more highly oxydated, an oxysulphat. 
x8i3 Henry Elem, Chem (ed 7) II 109 This salt has been 
called, but not with strict propriety, oxy^sidphaie. Its 
legitimate name would be sulphate of peroxide of iron, but, 
as this is inconvenient from its length, it may be called the 
red sulphate of iron 

So OzyaulphldOf a compound of an element or 
positive compound radical with oxygen andsulphur; 
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generally restricted lo compounds of the oxide 
and sulphide of a metal, f Oxysu Ipliion Obs, 
'Danielrs term for the acid compound of an oxy- 
salt containing sulphur which is set free at the 
positive pole of a galvanic battery, but -which 
cannot exist m a free condition ' {Syd, Soc, Zex ,) ; 
— the group SO4, now called SULPHION. f Oxy- 
aulphtiret Obs. « Oxysiilplude 
1854 J ScoFPERM in Orr's Circ Sc,^ Chern 40S A mixture of 
in<;olub!e %xysulphide of lime and carbonate of soda 1845 
Todd & Bowman Phys Altai I 6 A compound called by 
Prof. Daniell -^oxysulphion 1849 Noad EUciriciiy (ed 3) 
22$ Oxysulphion of hydrogen 1834 J Scoffern in Orr^s 
Circ Sc t Chem. 472 Oxide and sulphuret of antimony com- 
bine in many propoitions, forming many *oxysulphurets 

Oaiytocic Vhsitpsik), <j: andr^ Med [f. Gr 
o^vroKiov = oxytocic f dfu-, OxY- i + tokos 
(iildbiTth ] a ac^\ Sei-vmg to accelerate partun- 
tion, b A medicine having this property 
1833 Bunglison Med Lex , Oxytocic^ a medicine which 
promotes delivery, 1873 R Barnes Dis, Wotnen xviii 187 
Indian hemp is credited with oxytoac properties. Ihd , 
The powers of galvanism as an oxytocic, and even in origin- 
atingutenne contraction. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap (1079) 
69 The oxytocic action of qumia was believed m many 
years ago by numbers of our Southern practitioners. 
Oscmone (P'ksitoun), and so. Gram , chiefly 
Gr Gram, Also o:^^on. [ad, Gr. dfurov-os 
having the acute accent, f. dfu- sharp, acute + 
t 6 vos pitch, tone, accent] a adj. Having an acute 
accent on the last syllable t> sb, A word so 
accented 

1764 W, Primate Accentus ndimvi 109 Aristarchus has 
pronounced it [ayotav] as an oxytone 1869 J Haslev Ess 
(1873) Z11: On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when . . 
its higher pitch changes to a lower, the lower pitch is repre- 
seated in the same way as in the latter part of the circum- 
flex accent i88x Westcott & Hort Gtk N* T. II. App 
6/2 They are not independent or strictly final oxytones, 
bring treated as fragments of a clause 
Hence Oxsrtoiie, Oxytonlze vbs. trans ^ to 
make oxytone; to pronounce or write with the 
accent on the last syllable, 

1887 Saefice 29 Apr 412/2 There is also a tendency to oxy- 
tonize many words, although the accent shifts, as m other 
Indian lan^ages. 

Oxytricnine (pksrtiikom), a, and sb Zool, 
[f. mod L. Oxytrkhtna neut. ph, f, Oxytrtcha, the 
typical genus, f. Gr. sharp + Bpl^, rpixr hair 
(cf. Gr, b^brptx^s adj.) ; see a. adj. Be- 

longing to the family Oxytrichtna or Oxytrichidne 
of infusorians, b. sb. An infnsonan of this family. 
Also Oxytn'chinoiLs ds = a (Mayne 1857). 

Ox3rtrope (p'ksitrdop), [ad. mod.L. Oxyiropts, 
f. Gr, dfu- sharp + rp^irts keel ; from the pointed 
keel of the corolla.] A plant of the genus Oxy- 
iropis (N O. Legufninossa)^ closely allied to Astra-' 
gaitis, the species of which are chiefly alpine; 
they have pinnate leaves, and flowers of vanons 
colours in spikes or racemes; several are cultivated 
as ornamental rock-work plants 
1865 Bentham Sni Flora 215 The point of the keel is 
short and straight as in the yellow oxy trope 1883 G Allen 
in Lengm Mag Feb 418 In the same exposed Clova range, 
the closely-related yellow oxytiope still ^ws in diminishing 
numbers ; while its ally the Ural oxytrope holds its own 
manfully over all the dry hills of the Highlands. 

II Oa£ynris(pksi,«ue'ris) Zool PI oxyu*rides 
(-idfz). [mod.L (Rudolphi, 1809), f. Gr. ofu- 
sharp + obpd tail.] A genus of small ftiread-worms 
of the family Ascatde^, inhabiting the rectum of 
various animals; 0 , vermicular^ is frequent in 
that of man, especially of children. 

1864 Reader IV 669/3 The minute oxyurides, so fre- 
quent a source of weakness and imtabifity m children. 
x8^ Eng, CycU s.v Entozoa^ Oxyuns is cbaractensed by 
bring subulate posteriorly, having the mouth orbicular. 
Hence Ozyurlo a [-la], pertaining to or pro- 
dnced by an Oxyuns, as *oxynnc irritation* (^Cent, 
Diet ,) ; Oxyu'Kiolde (-said) [-oidb i], * a medicine 
which destroys Oxyurides^ {^Syd, Soc, Zex,), an 
anthelmintic; Oxyn rilUge [-euge] « prec. 

1864 T S CoBBOLD Enioaoa xiii 372 Xheie is on^ndian 
drug which appears to be very valuable, because it ^is . . a 
true Oxyuncide. i88x — m Jrnl, Ltnn, Soc (1883) XVI 
187 The practical efficiency of the drug [milk of Papaw] as 
an oxyunfuge has been attested by Dr. Peckolt, 
Oxyurous (pksiiiue'rss), a, rare-'^, [f. mod L. 
oxyur-us (cf. prec.) + -ous.] Having a pointed 
tail. 

1837 Mayme Expos Lex , Oxyurus having a tail ending 
in a point , or the body attenuated and subulated to the 
posterior extremity oxyurous 

Oy, oe (01, 6i) i 5 V Forms . 6 o, 5- oy, oye, 
8- oe. [a Gael, ogha, also wntten odha, pro- 
nounced (^•a) = Ir. 4 a grandson, OIr. au descen- 
dant. 0 and oe appear to be etymologically the 
original forms in Lowland Sc.; in many parts of 
Scotland the diphthong oy is pronounced (oe or 
6^,] A grandchild. 

c 1470 Hemrv Wallace r, 30 The secund O he was of gud 
Wallace ^ 1308 Kennedie Flyitng w. Dunbar 308 Belze- 
bubbis oyis, and curst Corspatnkis dan, tsBit&Reg, Pnvy 
Council Scot, 1 , 326 Jane Campbell, oy and anf of tjje airjs 


of umquhile Finla Campbell x&fo-x Kirkcudhr War 
Comm Mtn Bh (1855) 131 James Lindsay of Aucheuskeoch, 
Andio Lindsay, hi*. <;one,. Charles Lindsay, his oy. 17x8 
Ramsay Christ's Ktrk Gr iii v, Auld Bessie Came wi’ 
her am oe Nanny X728 — General Mistake 193 Counting 
Ian, and making endless faird. If that their granny’s uncle’s 
oye ‘s a laird. x8i8 Scott Hit Midi iv, There was my 
daughter’s wean, little Eppie Daidle— my oe, ye ken. x^ 
G Macdonald k. Falconer v. What’s the auld leddy gaein’ 
to du wi’ that lang-leggit oye o' hers? 
fb. A nephew, a niece, Obs 
1396 Dalrymple tr Leshds Hist Scot, ix 150 The ^oung 
prince his oye with him was in als gret affectione, as he of 
bis awne body had bene gottne Ihd x 282 The Erie of 
Lennox broent with him his wyfe, Lady Margaret King 
Henne his oy. 1673 Wedderhtru's Facao ii (Jam.) Hepos, 
a nephew or oye 
Oy, vanant of HOY v, 

i8x6 W Taylor in Monthly Mag, XLI. 527 There let them 
burr and oy, while tow’d aside 
Oyapock, a Brazihan opossum : see Yapook. 
Oyas, obs. f. Oyez. Oyoe, var, Oyse. 

Oych(e, obs forms of Ouoh, clasp 
Oye, app. alteration of oyes, Oyez vit, and 
(Perk meant as a sing, of eyes, possibly for OF tmper 
sing 01 ‘hear (thou) or for oyez with a mute as m mod F.) 

a 1430 Cozt Mysf, (Shaks Soc.) 94 Oy • al maner men 
takyth to me tent 1480 Caxton tr Ihgden (Rolls) VIII. 
S30 Thenne this lac Strawe lete make an oye in the felde 
that ril his pepleshold come nere and here his crye and wyll 
056 , variant of ayl, obs form of Again, 

13 Guy Wane (A.) 3207 ‘ Bi leue J?ou here, Al what ich 
come now son oje ’ ‘ Anon seyd Gij, ‘ it scnal so be 

Oyer (ovas), Zaw, Forms: [3 oyer, 4 oior, 
oir], 4- oyer; also 5-7 oier, (5 oyeer, 6 oir, 
6-7 oyre). [a. AFr. (Britton 1. 1. § 3) = OF. 
oir, oyr\-odtr, audtr:-~-L. audlre to hear, mod.F. 
ouir , an infinitive used subst.] 

1 Short for Oyer and terminer ; a criminal trial 
under the writ so called (see below). 

1432-30 tr. Higden, Harl, Coniin (Rolls) VIII 486 That 
paste, y sclialle speke with oon of theym after an oyer 
a 1368 Ascham Scholem ii (Arb ) 137 Seing so worthie a 
lusttce of an Oyre hath the present ouersight of that whole 
chace. 1631 N Bacon Disc, Govt Eng 11 Ixvi. 227 Upon 
security to appear before the Justices in Oyer 1838 M 
Fattison Ess (1889) II. 2 Some mighty issue has been trying 
in the great historical Oyer of the Reformation against the 
See of Rome 1864 Standard 31 Oct , The great oyer of 
railway assassination came to a close on Saturday, and 
resulted in a verdict of guilty 

2 In Common Law, The hearing of some docu- 
ment read in court ; esp. of an instrument in writ- 
ing, pleaded by one party, when the other party 
‘ craved oyer * of it. Abolished 1852. 

1602 Fulbecke and Pt, Parall, 33 The defendant de 
maunded oier of the Testament. 1607 Cowell Inierpr , Oyer 
de Record {Audire recordwn) 1672 Ibid, s v, When an 
Action is brought upon an Obligation, the Defendant may 
pray Oyei of the Bond ; or if Executors sue any one, the 
Party sued may demand Oyer of the Testament 1670 Tryal 
of Penn 4* Mead 12 If you deny me Oyer of that Law, 1788 
Blackstone Comm, III. xx. 299 He may crave oyer of the 
wilt, or of the bond, or other specialty upon which the 
action IS brought, that is to hear it read to him. 1832 Act 
IS 4* 16 Vut, c 76 § 55 If Profert shall be made it shall not 
entitle the raposite Party to crave Oyer of or set out upon 
Oyer such Deed or Document, 

Oyer and terminer (01 sr and tdUmmGj) Zaxv 
The Anglo-Fr. phr. oyer ei terminer * to hear and 
determine’ partly anglicized, a. In Anglo-Fr. 
used in proper verbal construction, and also, in 
commission d*oir et de terminer, as a sb phrase =5 
'hearing and detennining* (cf, ^ 

English chiefly in the latter construction, as in 
Commission of oyer and terminer {^of oyer and 
determiner, of oyer determiner, — AFr de termi- 
ner), a commission formerly directed to the King’s 
Judges, Seqeants, and other persons of note, em- 
powenng them to hear and determine indictments 
on specified oflences, such as treasons^ felonies, etc , 
special commissions being granted on occasions of 
extraordinary disturbance such as insurrections • 
also called Wnt of oyer and terminer. Now, the 
most comprehensive of the commissions granted to 
judges on circuit, directing them to hold courts 
for the trial of offences Hence in such phrases as 
Commissiomrs or Justices of {jss t /«) o, &t,, writ, 
court of o,& t \ and f (c) elliptically, for * com- 
mission or court of oyer and terminer’. 

a. [1278 Rolls of Parli 1,^2 Furent assignes Justices, 
de enquere, oyer, e terminer selum la leye e la custume. 1292 
Britton i 1. § x Pur ceo qe nous ne suffisums mie en nostre 
propre persone a oyer et terminer totes les quereles del 
poeple. Ihd, § 3 Estre ceo volums nous, qe lustices ei rauntz 
soint assignetz de mesmes les chapitres oyer et terminer en 
chescun counte eten chescune fraunchise de vii aunz en vii. 
aunz. 13x4-13 Rolls ofParlt I 290/1 II forge trespas vers 
lay et purchace Commissions d’oir & de terminer as gentz 
favorahles a li ] 

b. 1414 Rolls of Parli, IV. 58/1 A Commission of Oyer 
and termyner, after the foorme of a Statut mad 1433 Ibid, 
458/1 Upon which Riot aforsaid, was graunted.,writtes of 
Oyer and Termyner. 1433 Ibid V 332/a Tyll your Com- 
mission of Oier and Determyner be direct to endiflerent 
Commissioners. 1387 Fleming Holinshedlll 

In the place where the court commonlie called the Kings 
bench is vsuallie kept by vertue of hir maiesties commission 
of oier and terminer. *633 T. Stafford Foe, Htb, i 1. (x0i<?) 


16 The Lo President and Councell shall have Commission, 
power, and authoritie of Oyer, Determiner, and Goale 
delivene 1644 [H. ParkerI fus Pop s When discords 
arose they might have been qualified and repressed by a 
friendly association, and either one or both might have had 
the oyer and terminer thereof x68x Trial S Colledge i 
Ihe Judges and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol-Denvery, met at the Cour^House in the City of Oxford. 
1693 C Mather )SFi>r/^(T862) 6 Considering 

the Place that I hold in the Court of Oyer and Teiminer 
1769 Blackstone Comm, IV xix 269 The courts of oyer and 
terminer and general gaol delivery 1846 M«Cullocii Acc 
B nt Empire (1854) ll 177 The commissions which confei 
the cnnunal jurisdiction are three in number* 1, a com- 
mission of peace; 2, a commission of oyer and terminer, 
and, 3, a commission of general gaol delivery 
C 1460 J Paston in P Lett II. 357 When hys jugys 
sat on the oyeer determyner m Norwyche, he beyng ther 
X480 Caxton tr Htgdett iRolls) VIII 578 Anotie after cam 
doune one Oyer determyne, for to doo lustyce on alle them 
that soo rebellyd in the cyte, 1494 Fabyan Chron vii 630 
The mayre .by veitu of y® sayd comyssyon, callyd an oyer 
determyner, and a day was kept at Guyldhall X377 Fleft- 
wooD in Ellis Orig Lett Ser. ii III 55 Upon Saterday last 
in the after noone we had an Oier and Determinei in the 
Guyld Hall, the which we use to hold m the vacation tyme 
to kepe the people in obedience 

d. In some of the States of the American Union 
A court of higher cnminal junsdiction 
x888 Bryce Amer Commw II xxxvii. 24 The governor 
is diiected to appoint judges, commissioners of oyer and 
tei miner. 

Oyer, obs spelling of oper, Other. 

Oyez, oyes (-7«iye‘s), int, {sb, v.). Forms. 5- 
Oyes, O yes, (5 Oyas,o Oies, O is, O ys, ooyess), 
6-7 Sc hoyes , 7- Oyez, (7 oiez, O yez, oh yes, 
O ace, 7-9 oyess) [OF. oies, oyez, hear ye* 
imperative pi. of oir to hear'— L audiatis, pres 
siibj ; ong pronounced oye'is, but subseq, reduced 
tooye*s, and so identified m sound with the two 
words 0 yes f and hence often so written ] 

A. imperative verb, and interyection, 'Hear, 
hear ye ’ ; a call by the public cner or by a court 
ofiicer (generally Ihnce uttered), to command 
silence and attention when a proclamation, etc,, is 
about to be made. 

[£1286 Stai Excesiie in Siat Realm I 2x1/1 Ceo oyez 
vus A e B Re jeo dirrai vente 1 1440 York Myst xxx 

369 Pil Cry, Oyas I Be, Ojms ' Ihd xxxi. 319 Do cne 
we all onhym atonys, Oges • Oges I Oges 1 Ihd 360 Oyes I 
if any wight with wriche any werse wate Werkis 1367 
Tnall Treas (1850) 21 O yes, 0 yes, I will make a pro- 
clamation X384 Lyly Campaspe in n, 0 ys, 0 ys, 0 ys,all 
manner of men, women, and children 1654 E Johnson 
Wond -wrkg Provid 1 2 Oh yes I oh yes I oh yes 1 All you 
the people of Christ that are here Oppressed 168a N. 0 
Boileaits Luinn iv 212 With Stentors Voice he make loud 
Pioclamation 0 yez I I’th’ Chapter House, A rare Collation 
Stands ready dress’t. 1822 T Mitchell Anstoph II 257 
Oyes I oyes I in virtue of my office— Waits any member of 
the court without? 1842 Barham Jngol Leg, Misado 
Margate xvi, But when the Crier cried, ' O Yes r the people 
cried, ‘ 0 No r 

B. as sb A call 01 exclamation of ' Oyez * * 
Plural '^oyesses, also '^oyes, 

Quot 163s has 0*s ace, an eccentric plural of 0 ace (pro- 
nounced ip the north 0 yas ax 0 yess) 

1494 Fabyan Chron vii 615 Ihe sayde tayllours wold 
nat cease for speche of the mayre noi oyes made by the 
mzyies seigiaunt of armes «iS48 Hall Chron, Hen 
VJII 4 And there with all, commaunded bis Heiaulde to 
make an Ojes. 1389 R, Harvey jp/ Pete (1590) 13 Cner, 
make an o yes, for Martin to come into the Court 1398 
Shaks Meny/ W v v 45 Qm Cner Hob-^pblyn, make the 
Fairy Oyes Pist Elues, list your names Silence you aiery 
toj'es. 1600 W. Watson DecacoidoniiGoa) 131 Going with 
oyesses vp and downe the streets. X619 Dalton Counti 
fust, xxu (1630) 61 He may cause three oyes for silence to 
be made 1633 Brathwait Pr ii 196 Having first 
commanded Cletor the pretonanerjer with tniee O’s ace to 
command silence X7tf2j 'LQVXHiMi Form of Process {zdi 2) 
88 After thecrying of threeseveral Oyesses 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud Soctol V, no The oyez shouted m a law court to 
secure attention. 

b. Erroneously confused with Outas (m Latin 
form huesiuni), 

1397 Skene De Verb Sign,, Iluesinvi, lioyesium ane 
hoyes, or cne vsed m proclamations, 1609 — Reg, Maj 4 
(Duhen ane man is slane, or is found dead in any place , in 
this case, the finder sail raise the hoyes, as said is 
+ C. as vb irans. To proclaim as by cries of 
' Oyez I ’ Obs rare, 

XS99 Nabhe Lenten Siuffe 3 When the high flight of his 
lines in common brute w'as ooyessed 
Oygnement, Oyke, obs. ff Ointment, Oak, 
Oylet, -ett, etc , obs forms of Oillbt 
Oynct, O^e, obs. ff Oint v, to anoint, Oven 
Oyneon, -ion, -yon, etc., obs forms of Onion 
Oyns, obs. form of Ounce sb 1, a weight. 

Oynt, Oyntuose, -tnre : see Oint, etc. 

O ys, obs. form of Oyez, 

OySf oyse, oyss, obs, ME. and Sc ff. Use sh,, v, 
Oysehere, Oyser, -ier, obs. ff Usher, Osier. 
Oyse, Oyst(e, obs ff. Ooze, Host sb. 

Oyster (orstoi). Forms : 4-5 oystre, -ere, 4-6 
oistre, (4 lioister, -re), 5 oystur, -yr, (hoystyr, 
-er), 6-8 oxster, 4- oyster , also 4-5 ostre, 5 oatur, 
-yr, oestre, 6 oster. [ME. a. OF. mire, mstre, 
kuistre, mod.F. huttre = Pr , Sp., Pg. ostra, obs. 
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OYSTBR-OATCHER. 


It, ostrea^ ad L. ostrea fem , beside ostretim neut, 
a Gr. QGTpiov oyster.] 

1 . A well-knowa edible bivalve mollusc of the 
family Osireidsa , esp, the common European 
species, Ostrea edtths, and the North Amencaii 
species, 0, vtrgimca of the Atlantic, and 0 Iw ida, 
the Californian oyster, of the Pacific coast. 

Green oyster, an oyster which has fed on conferva in tanka 
Hardoyster, the native northern oyster of U S , distinguished 
from the Sojt oyster found from the Chesapeake Bay south- 
ward Manp-ove oyster, an oyster gi owing on the sub- 
merged trunks or roots of mangroves, as in Florida HocJk 
or sea oyster, an oyster growing on locks or natural beds, as 
opposed to those which are artificially cultivated. 

X3S7-8 Durham Ace Rolls (Surtees) 124 In Oystres empt. 
vjf a X377 Abtngdon Acc, (Camden) 38 In ostreys ixj 
c 1386 Chaucer Som^n, T 392 Many a Muscle and many 
an oystre [v rn oystere, oyster] Whan othere men hath ben 
ful wel at eyse Hath been oure foode c 1420 Zzier Coeonmi 
(1862) 17 For to make potage of oysturs. 1483 Cath Afigl 
262/1 An Ostyr, osUeum, qmdean ^iscis 1555 Enci^ 
Decades The fisshe it selfe is more pleabaunte in eatynge 
then are owre oysters 1674 T Flatman Belly God 57 Your 
Wall fleet Oysters no man will prefer Before the juicy Grass- 
green Colchester, 1736 Mangrove oyster [see tyster>crah 
under s d] xBo6 Wolcott (P Pindar) Trisiia Wks 1812 V 
244 Who first an oyster eat, was a bold dog 18x7 J. Evans 
Excurs IVindsor, etc 451 The green oyster, eaten at Pans, 
is brought from Dieppe 1838 Encycl, Brit (ed 7) XVI. 
688/2 It abounds with small rock-oysters. 1883 Moloney 
W Afr 43 (Fish Exhib Publ ) Women go m for 

the collection of roangrove-oysteis. 1883 E. P Ramsay 
Food Fishes W S* Wales 37 (ibid ) Recent experiments tend 
to prove that the Rock-(jyster of our shores which is left 
dry by eveiy tide, is only a variety of the Drift-Oyster. 
h Jtg, 

(In allusion to the fable of the monkey who, as judge, kept 
the oyster and gave a shell to each of the disputants ) 

1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan li, The oyster remained 
with the British Government 

c. Phrases and proverbial expressions. 

t To drink to ones oysters, to fare accordingly. fA 
stopping or choking oystei , a retort which puts a person to 
silence As like as an apple to an oyster (and similar 
phrases), 1 e totally different 

x47a J Paston in P Lett III. ^ For and I had not delt 
ryght corteysly up on Holy Rood Day I had drownk to myn 
oystyrs a x^ap Skflton Bowge of Conrie \T7, I haue a 
sloppy nge oyster m my poke xs3a Morc Confut Tindale 
Wks 724/1 Hys similitude of giammer likened vnto fayth, 
IS no more lyke then an apple to an oyster. 1343 Udall 
Erasm, Apoph (1877) 61 To a feloe laiyng to his rebuke, 
that he was ouer deintie of his moutbe and diete, he did with 
thib reason giue a stopping oistre 1546 J Hevwood Prov 
(1867) 36 His wife deuiseth to cast miny leelh, Checks and 
chokyng oysters 1648 J enkyn Blind Guide 71 Why do you 
bring him In speaking of apples, when you speake of oysters? 
2 Commonly applied also to other bivalve 
molluscs resembling the oyster, as the Peabl- 
OYSTEB, Meleagrina margantifera^ of the family 
Aviculidse) also with qualifications, as Thorny 
oyster of the genus Spondyltts, Boat-oyster, a 
fossil of the genus Gryphm^ Saddle-oyster, etc. . 
see quots. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R xi. vi. (1495)1 By nyghte 
oystres open theymselfe ayenst dewe. And that dewe 
biedj th a full precious gemma, a stone that hyghte Margarita. 
x6oo SiiAKS A, y* L V IV 63 Rich honestie dwels. in a 
poore house, as your Pearle m your foule oyster 1733 
YOUNG Centaur v Wks, 1757 IV 226 If we should find a 
small pearl m one oyster of a million, it would hardly make 
us fishers for life x8a8 G Young Geol Snrtt Yorksh 
Coast 241 Gryphcea Boat-oyster, or Miller's thumb 1840 
Penny Cycl, XVII Pleumna Placenta, vvi\gSLx\y known 
as the Chinese Window Oyster, , and P lacuna Sella, Vnown 
to collectors as the Saddle Oyster (from Tranquebar, etc ). 
1869 Wood Comm, Shells 85 We come now to the remark- 
able Saddle Oyster (A nomta ephippium) recognized iw its 
flat lower valve, in which is a large and nearly oval hole, 
just below the hinge 1883 E. P, Ramsay Food Fishes N S, 
PYales (Pish Exhib Publ ) The ‘ Hammer-head Oyster ' 
{Malleus albus, Lam,), &c., are found on our coasts, 

+ b. Long Oyster, (See quot.) Obs, 

1^4 Ray Collect Words, Sea Fishes 105 Long Oyster, 
Sea-gar, Red Crab. Loiusta manna 'Jhe name long 
Oyster is no doubt a Corruption of Locusta [Rather of 
Sp , Pg., Pr langostat OF. langosie — L. locusta ] 

3 . The morsel of dark meat in the front hollow 
of the side bone of a fowl. 

1883 H P Spofford in HarpeYs Mag, Aug 456/1 He 
rolled undei his tongue the sweet morsel of the oyster out 
of a side bone 1890 Miss Braodon One Lye II 103 Fhat 
particular morsel out of a fowl's back which epicures have 
christened the oyster, 

4 , Vegetable oyster: the salsify (also called 
oyster-plant see 5 d), 

1884 Millfr Plant~n , TV agoPogon pomfolius, Jerusalem 
Star, Salsify, Vegetable Oyster 

6 athnb and Comb, a. simple attrib,, as oyster 
family, kind, spat*, connected with the talcing, 
breeding, keeping, selling, or eating of oysters, as 
oyster-bar, -barrel, ay, -cuUttre (hence -cuUurist), 
-dredge, -fishery, -fork, -ground, -industry, -keg, 
-monger, -net, -shop, -smack, -ta:uem, voice , made 
of oysters, as oyster-patty, -pie, -sauce, etc. 

x68a T, Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No 74 (^13) N 201 
As much a Mock t' Esquire, 'midst all his Run, As empty 
*Oister-Barrel to a Muff. 1714 Gay Trivia i 28 When ^ 
damsels first lenew their *oyster cries. 1874 Chantoers 
Encycl VII 178/2 In such situations ’^oyster-culture can 
be most profitably carried on x88a Daily Tel, 18 Aug. 
4/8 '"Oystercidtunsts are becoming alarmed lest the sapenor 


oysters known as natives should be contammatedby the near 
presence of the inferior sort, 1706 Morse Atner Geog II, 
126 About 10000 people are emploj^ed in the *oyster-fishery 
along the coasts of England 1774G0LDSM Nat. Hist (vn^ 
VII 41 Of Bivalved Shell Fish, or Shells of the *Oyster 
Kind. xiw%TB^T,StouPsSurv Lond 26/2 One 
Rufe de Reines, ^Oystermonger, took a Custom of all Men 
and Women that washed their Clothes there. 1726 Lcom 
Albertis Arckit II 12^2 You may take up the Mud from 
the bottom by means of an *Oyster-Net 1399 B Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev ii. i, O, Hercules, 'tis your only dish ; above 
all your potatoes or *oyster-pies m the world 1816 ‘Quiz ’ 
Grand Master vii 24 To partake Of *oyster-sauce and 
a beef-steak. i6ia R. Dabornc Chr. turn'd Twke 350 
Affrighting of whole streetes With your full “Oyster voyte. 

b objective and obj gen , as oyster-cultivator, 
-diedgef, -eating, -fishing, -growei, -lover, -opener, 
-planting, -reaiing, -sellei, -iiamler*, oyster-breed- 
ing adj, 

1697 Dryden Virg Georg i. 297 Thro’ Helle’s stormy 
Streights, and “Oyster-breeding bea 1508, 1723 “Oyster- 
dredger [see Dredger 1 ] 1833 Forbes & Hanley Hist 

Brit Mollnsca II 320 lush oyster-dredgers have a notion 
that the more the banks are dredged, the more the oysters 
breed x8gx W K Brooks Oyster 127 In some of the 
Northern btates “oystei -planting has been m existence for 
many years 1483 Cath, Angl, o&ifz An “Ostre seller, 
ostrearius 

e. similative, as oyster-Tip*, oyster-grey, -white 
adjs. ; oyster-coloured, as oyster brocade, satin. 

1667 Marvell Instt Painter Dutch Wars 61 Paint her 
with Oyster-Lip 1803 Naval Chron XV 35, 1 remained in 
an oyster state, between asleep and awake 1893 Dotty 
News 10 May 6/4 Lady F 's dress was made of 03’ster 
brocade trimmed with old poinL 1894 Ibid it hlay 6/5 
The train was m brocade of an oyster grey ground shot with 
mother-o'-pearl igox Wesim Gas. 5 Sept 6/3 Miss V C 
wore an oyster satin skirt with swathed bodice. 

d. Special combinations oyster-bank, a bank 
of oysters, an oyster-bed see Bank 1 5 , f oyster- 
barrel muff, a muff having the form of an oystei- 
barrel ; oyster-bed, (as) a layer of oysters covering 
a tract of the bottom of the sea, a place where 
oysters breed or are bred see Bed sb, 14 b; {b) a 
layer or stratum containing fossil oysters , oyster- 
bird = OYSTER-CATonER ; oyster-bxscuit (see 
quot ) J t oyster-board, a long narrow board or 
table of the kind used for displaying oysters for 
sale ; applied contemptuously to the communion- 
tables introduced by the early Reformers and the 
Puritans, oyster-boat, a boat (in U.S, also a 
floating house built on a raft) used in the oyster- 
fishery or oyster cultivation ; f oyster-bread (see 
quot.); oyster-brood, the spat of oysters in its 
second year; foyater-oallet oys- 

ter-oellar, a shop, orig. m a basement, where 
oysters are sold; oyster-crab, a small crab living 
as a commensal with an oyster, esp. Pinnotheres 
ostreum\ oyster-farm, a tract of sea-bottom 
where oysters are bred artificially ; hence oyster- 
farming; oyster-field = oyster-fish, 

'{"(fit) an oyster; {f) the toad-fish {Bairachus tail), 
(tf) the tautog {Taufoga omtis) , oyster-green, 
a name of the seaweed Ckiva lactuca, also U, latis- 
sima {broad-leaved 0,)*, oyster-knife, a strong 
knife adapted for openmg oysters ; f oyster-lay « 
oyster-bed (cf. Latino vbl, sb a c) ; oyster-like a., 
resembling an oyster, esp, m sticking mside one’s 
‘ shell* ; oyster-man, a man engaged in taking, 
breeding, or selling oysters; oyster-meter, an 
officer appointed by the Court of the Fishmongers* 
Company to supervise the oyster industry; oyster- 
mushroom, an esculent fungus, Agancus osti eatus, 
oyster-park, an oyster-bed or oyster-farm, oyster- 
plant, (a) the se:i-lmgwoTt(Mertensiamantima), 
so called from the oyster-hke flavour of its leaves , 
(b) the salsify {Tiagopogoii porrifohus') ; Spanish 
oyster-plant, Scolymus Jmpanicus, the edible roots 
of which are used like salsify ; oyster-plover *» 
Oysteb-oatoheb; oyster-rake, a rake with a long 
handle and tines from six to twelve inches m 
length, usually well curved, used for gatheung 
oysters in deep water, oyster-scale, the scale- 
insect Myti/aspis pomorum; f oyster-scalp, a 
scallop or bivalve mollusc of the oyster-family, or 
its shell; oyster-seed, oyster spat; also, young 
oysters suitable for transplantation to artificial 
beds ; + oyster-table, a table inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl , oyster-tongs, an instrument used for 
gathering oysters in shallow water, consisting of 
a jointed pair of hinged rakes with inward-bending 
teeth and long handles ; oyster-tree, the man- 
grove , t oyster-wenoh, -wife, -womaai, a girl or 
woman who sells oysters. 

x6xa Proc Virginia 102 in Copt Smith's Wks, (Arb ) 168 
Hee forced them to the »oyster banks 1831 Ewych Bnt 
(ed 7) IV. 284 The oyster banks produce the finest pearls m 
the world Z703 De Foe Reform Manners Misc loi 
Knights of the Famous ^Oyster-Barrel Muff 1391 Perciv^l 
Sb met , Ostiano, an *oister bed. 1833 Lyell Prmc, Geol, 
III 354 The strata of sand which immediately repose on the 
oyster-bed are quite destitute of organic remains 2898 


Daily News 13 May 5/2 The ration consists of, 16 oz. of 
hard bread (called *oyster biscuits in the States), 1334 m 
Latimer sSemt ip Rem {ParkerSoc)II ‘ In the 

same place he proveth a propitiatory sacnfice, and that upon 
an altar, and no *oyster-board’, X84Q Macaulay A/xj/ Eng, 
i (1871) I. 40 Tables which the Papists irreverently termed 
oyster boards 14x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 343 Item, de 
“oystrebot, quantum dabit 1338 Bale TAre Lowes 1344 
He was sellyngeof a Cod In an oyster botealyttle be^onde 
Quene hythe x6ox Holland Pliny I 556 “Oister-bread, 
so called for that it was good with oisters. 1827 Act 74-8 
Geo IV, c. 29 § 36 If any Person shall steal any Oysters or 
^Oyster Brood from any Oj ster Bed xfiax Brathwait 
Embassie, etc. (1877) 302 “Oister-callet,slie Vpholster 1889 
R. Brydall Art in Scot vi 96 The then popular “Oyster- 
cellars m Edinburgh 1736 P Browne famaica (1779) 420 
The *Ojster-Crab. This little species is geneially found 
With the Mangrove oysters, m their shells, x888 Amer 
Anthropologist \ No 4 297 The“oysterfield would supply 
a bounteous repast 161 x Florio, OsUeca, any “oyster-fish 
XS97 Gerarde Herbal in. clix. 1377 Lung\voort groweth 
vpon rockes especially among Oisters j this Mosse 
they call “Oister greene x866 Treas, Boi 833/1 Oyster- 
green, a name commonly given to Ulva Lactuca from its 
blight green tint, and its being frequently attached to the 
common oyster. 1694 Moneux Rabelais iv xxx. (1737)124 
Like an “Oyster knife 1703 Land Gas No 3897/4 The 
“Oyster-Lays m the Hundred of Rochford, in the County 
of Essex. X7B4 R. Bage Barham Downs 1 . 229 How 1 
acquired any “oyster-hke disposition 1 know no more than 
a coach-horse. 135a Huloet, “Oyster xoBXi , , , osireanus 
1891 W K. Brooks Oyster 141 No particular set of oyster- 
men are to blame. 1980 Chron in Ann Reg sox/x Tried 
and learnedly argued between the *oy&ter*meteis or London 
and the proprietors of oyster-beds in the county of Essex, 
1873 Cooke Eungt iv 86 The “oyster mushroom included 
in almost every list and book on edible fungi. z86a Aksteo 
Channel Isl iv xxn (ed 2) 509 About 250 men and women 
are employed in the “oyster parks in sorting, loading, and 
unloading oysters 1858 Hogg Veg Ktngd, 542 Mertensia 
maittima is anative of the sand^ sea-coasts of Scotland and 
the north of England, where it is called "^’Oyster Plant 
1703 Providence Rec (1894) VI 247 “Oyster Rake shammer 
and a hand Bill. 1900 Field 7 July 45/2 The prevalence of 
“oyster scale on the gooseberries 1532 Huloet, “Oyster 
scalph, osirifei x6xo A It hot p MS, in Simpkinson Wash- 
ingtons (i860) App p n, Ihe Parlor Impr ij tables— a cup- 
bard a round “oyster table 17x6 Providence Rec. (1894) 
VI 161 To Iron ieeth for “Oyster Tongs and Catpenters 
Adds oo-os-oa 1393 Shaks Rich II, i iv 31 Off goes his 
bonnet to an“03reter wench 1823 BROcKErriV C Gloss,%, v , 
Ee-shee-ke-le kanl-er-Oy steel s, the famous cry of the elder 
oyster-wenches in Newcastle 156a J. Heywood Prov 6* 
Epigr (1867) 113 On whom gape thine (Dysters so wide, 
“oysterwife? XS97 Gerarde m clix 1377 The poore 
“Chsterwomen which carrie Oisters to sell vp and down. 
1663 Butler Hud i 11 540 The Oyster-Women lock'd their 
Fish up, And tiudg’d away to cry No Bishop 
Hence Oyster v , to fish toi 01 gather oysters , 
so Oysterer, one who gatheis or sells oysters, 
a boat emplo3ed in the oyster-fishery ; Oy^sterlng 
vbl sb Also (all more or less nonce-wolds') 
Oysterage, an oyster-bed, Oy stexdoxu, the 
domain or realm of oysters , O7 ster-fli U a , 
replete with oystei-s ; Oysterkood, the condition 
of an oyster, habitual seclusion or reserve, Oyste - 
Xian ^ , of or pertaining to oysters ; Oystexlsli 
a , of the natuie of or resembling an oyster (hence 
Oy stexishness) ; Oystexize v,, to make an oyster 
of, treat as an oyster, Oystexlesa a,, having no 
oysters, devoid of oysters ; Oy sterling, a young 
or small oyster. 

xB E Ingersoll (Cent ), Many more are “oystering now 
than before the %var 1896 Voice (N Y ) 13 Feb 3/3 Being 
near the Gulf some would oyster and fish 1B66 Mom, Star 
4 Jan., The Saltash *oj»sterage will . be found a valuable 
acquisition by.the company. 1865 J. G Bertram Harvest 
Sea XI (1873)242 The lie de Re ., in the Bay of Biscay 
may now be designated the capital of French “oysterdom 
aiGiB Sylvester Tobacco Battered 267 lakes farmers, 
Fidlers, Ostlers, “Oystereis, i8a8 Banim Anglo-Irish II 
188 Be It in merchantman, collier, oysterer, skiff, or open- 
boat 1853 Singleton Virgil \ 83 Pontub and “oyster-full 
Abydos’ straits Are tempted, 1834 Lowell Cambr 30 Vrs 
Ago Pr, Wks, 1890 I go He came out of his “oysterhood at 
last 1838 New Monthly Mag LI 1 1 545 We are now 
approaching the paradise of the “oysterian Adam and Eve 
the locality of the first fossil occurrence of the ostrea 
lemusada, x66z Virginia Stat (1823) H* * 4 ® poore 
Indians whoine the seating of the English batn forced from 
their wonted conveniences of “oystering i860 My Ex- 
enences m Australia 66 In summer oystering. used to 
e a favourite amusement with the young folks of Sydney 
1834 Beckford Italy L in 31 A certain “oystexishness of eye 
and flabbiness of complexion 1793 Southey Lei m Life 
1 196 Poor Southey will either be cooked for a Cherokee, 
or “oysterised by a tiger 1863 da/ Rev 2 Dec, 710/2 The 
awful vision of an “oysterless generation [mayl be prevented 
from becoming a fact, 1867 Times 15 Oct. 5/6 Not one 
of the young “oysterlmgs of Oie previous summer’s spat was 
known to have been kiUed by the cold weather or frost, 

Oy'ster-cattcher. [Cf Fns oestervmcher, 
Ger. aitsfermann, austenfischer, and Lrangeus’ L 
name ostralegus, mod F. huf trier ] A maritime 
wading bird of the family Jdsematopodidge with 
black-and-white or black plumage, and bill and 
feet of a brilliant red. 

The common European species is Heematopus ostralegus 
Linu., the earlier Eng name of which is Sea Pie , the N. 
Amencan speaes is H, palhaius. As an English name 
'oyster-catcher' appears first in connexion with the latter; 

It was used generically by Pennant Genera of Birds (1773) 

p. XXXL 

173X M Catesby Nat Hist Carohna (1754) I 85 Hmma- 
topm ..The Oyster Catcher. 173a Mortimer in 
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OYSTERLOIT. 

XXXVn 448 Hsmaio^tts The 03'ster-Catcher, so called, 
because it feeds upon 03sters, which it finds gaping when 
left dry on the Banks at low Water 184^ Stokes J)iscav 
Australia^ 11 vu 254 Our game bag was thinly lined with 
small curlews, oyster-catchers, and sanclerlings. 

t Oysterloit- Also -loyte, -loito. An old 
name of bistort, Polygonum Bistoila 
[Perh. an error in Lyte for ^oysterloyte cf *Oosferhiiye^ 
Anstolochia, hej-ifa, Ger ostc 7 Ittcey ' (Kilianl According to 
Tui-ner Names of Herks (1881) S3 ‘Bistorta is called m 
the South countrey Aslrologia^ see the \aiioiis forms of 
this word iindei Ahictoiociiia and Astrologe ] 

1578 Lite Dodoens i xiv, 23 The small Bistorte is 
cafied in some places of England Oysterloy te 1611 Cotgr , 
Snakeweed, Ojsteiloit. 

Oysteroiis,« [f OisTEB-h-ous] Of the nature 
of, or full of, oysters 

1836 T Hook G Gurney III 239 The conversation 
of those ojsterous, boisterous couviviahsts 1882 H C. 
MnanALC Fauai of Ball II ir iv. 192 A little pair of 
ojsterous ej^es of no particular colour. 

Oy*ster-sliell. A shell of an oystei. 

ciisjo Fol Poults (Rolls) II 239 Falsehed and sche bjTi 
bothe of oon substaunce, Alle be they not avorth an oyster- 
schelle, 1533 Edem Treat Newe ind (Arb ) 16 Thej’r fete 
are round, of the bignes of great oystershclles 1607 Top- 
sell Fottrf Beasts (1658) 104 Harts man ow, mingled wuth 
the pounder of oj»ster shels, cureth lobes and cnilblanes 
187s BucKLANDZrO^-i^, 124 The black markings or Wampum- 
ipots in tlie American oj»ster-shell wei e cut out, made into 
beads, and used as money or ornaments by the Indians. 

b. attnb. Oyster-shell stains [Photogr)^ 
stains on the plate m the collodion process. 

X757 Whytt in Phil T^ans L 387 He put the first in 
03 '.tershell lime-water. 1835 Cow t Mag' VI, 18S/1 Career- 
ing it in Bath, in his 03^ter-shell phaeton *868 Lea Phoio^t 
247 MafbledSiatm—'^ Oyster-^ell ’ stainsofieduced silver, 
with a gray metallic surface and in cuiious curved and 
ambesque patterns occasionally make their appearance. 
Oysteryi ^ [f* Otster + -t ] Characterized 
by or abounding in oysters, having the quality of 
an oyster. 

1844 Dickens Lett III 39 , 1 opened the dispatch with 
a moist and oystery twinkle in my 03 e 1871 R. Ellis 
CaiiiUns'Psti.grxi ii, A sea-shore Hellespontian, eminent most 
of oystery sea-shoica. 

Oystre, oyatry, obs Sc. forms of Hostry, 
Oystreehe, -ege, -ige, -ycho, obs. ff Ostrich. 
Oyttier, obs. form of_ Other 
Oz. [a. It. oz or ois, 15th c. abbreviation of 
onzaj onse ] An abbreviation used for * oimce 
* ounces*, esp after a number, as in 3 lb 8 oz. 

(For Italian MS forms of the abbieviation,see CappeUi 
Dizionano di AbbreviaturOt Milano, 1899 In MS the z 
had the lengthened form, its tail being usually earned in 
a circle under, round, and over the o^ so as to form the line 
of contraction over the word. Cf the analogous (13-1 sthc.) 
ways of writing lb, for likat hhre pound, pounds ) 
a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen, VIII 257 b, A C. Im ounces in 
golden plate, and iiu. M in oz in 5ylte plate Penny 
Postage Jumlee 173 A letter of 4 oz. to Hong-Kong is 
. aid 

II Ozeena, ozena (t^zfna) [L. osma (Pliny), 
a. Gr. o^awa a fetid polypus in the nose, f. o^eiv 
to smell. Cf. F. ezine (1003 Hatz-Darm.) ] 

1 . Pallt A fetid miico-purulent discharge from 
the nose, due to ulcerative disease of the mucous 
membrane, frequently with necrosis of the bone. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Ozena a disease or sore in the 
nose, causiDg a stinking savour i66x Lovell Htst, Amm, 
^ Mm 347. i74t Monro Anat {ed 3) 113 An Oz^na is 
ill to cure. x8a2-*u Good's Study Med (ed 4) III 204 The 
first variety is often found as a sequel m ozasnas, 

1 2 . Old name for the Cuttle-fish. Obs, [«Gr. 
ofaii/a a strong-smelling sea polypus ] 

1391 Sylvester Du Bai ias i, v 238 The subtle Smell 
strong-Many-foot {margin The Ozena], that fain A dainty 
feast of Oyster-flesh would gain. 1706 Phillips, Ozoena^ a 
soit of the Fish Pourcoutrel or Many-feet, so call'd fiom the 
rank Smell of its Head 

Hence Ozie'iiic a,, pei taming to ozasna, 

1837 in Mavne Exp>s Lex 
Ozaaina, obs. variant of Hosanna. 

OzarHte (dzajksit). Mm [Named 1846 

fi om Onm k -H -ite i.] A while amoiphous vanety 
of Thomsonite, from the Ozark Mountains, Ar- 
kansas 

1846 C. TJ. Shepharu in Amer ^ml. Sc, Ser, n. II. 251. 
Oze, obs. form of Ooze. 

Ozen-, Ozin-, Oznabrig, var. Osnarueo Ok, 
Ozey, var Osey Obs,, a sweet wine. Oziar, 
ozter : see Osier, Ozie, obs f. Oozy. 

+ Ozimua, ozymua. Ok, App. some error for 
Osmund 1, iron imported from Sweden. 

1330 Edw VI fml in Lit Rem (Roxb) a6i If he [King 
of Suethen] brought oz3TOns and stele, and coopei, etc , he 
shuld haue our commodites and pai custom as an English 
man. 1637-61 Heylin Hist Ref, (1849) I. 232 (D ) If he 
sent ozimus, steel, copper, &c. Huub met, Eng, II. 
XXXV 277. 
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Ozocerite^ 02okerit(e (dz^'seroit, eiz^wkerit, 

-3it , ^RzpswToit, -klo roit). Min, [a. Ger. ozohent 
(Glocker, 1833), arbitrarily f Gr. tJf-etv to smell 
(o^u I smell) -f icrjpSs bees- wax + -iteI ] A wax-like 
fossil lesm, of brownish-yellow colour and aromatic 
odour, a mixture of natuial hydrocarbons, occurring 
in some bitiimmoiis coal-measure shales and sand- 
stones Also called mlwe^ai affm^ mineral talloiVj 
or mmeial wax 

Originally found by Meyer in Moldavia, subsequently in 
Galicia and other countries ^ Used to make candles, and for 
insulating electiical conductors, etc 
1837 Dana. Mm 441 Ozokente^ a vanety of black bitumen 
lately discovered by Meyer 1846 Worcuster, Ozocenie^ a 
mineral resembling resinous wax in consistence and trans- 
lucency 1884 Mag Sept 341/2 The ozokerite or 

earth wax of Ualicn is found in great abundance 
attiib 1871 Scot FERN in Belgrauia Mag, Feb 450 An 
entirely new source of candle-making material has been 
developed, from the exploration of the ozokerit mines bordei- 
ing the Caspian Sea. 1883 W. L Carpenter Soa^^ Candles 
etc 328 Ozokent Candles 

Hence Ozo oerited, ozo kerited ppl a,^ covered 
or treated with ozocerite, as ozocented cm, (U.S.) 

OzOlia'tiOU. =O 20 NIZATlON 
1854 J ScoiTERN m On's Circ. i’f , Chem. 286 Ozonation 
of the ox3"gen takes place 

Ozone Chem [a. F ozone (1840), f 

Gr to smell -H -one ] An allotropic or 

altered condition of oxygen, existing in a state of 
condensation (having three atoms to the molecule, 
O3), with a peculiarly pungent and refreshing odour 
It is produced in the electroh'sis of water, and by the silent 
discharge of electricity or the passage of electiic spaiks 
through the air (whence it is sometimes peiceivecl aftei 
a thunderstoim), it is moie active than ordinary o\ygen, is a 
powerful oxidizing agent, libeiates iodine from potassium 
iodide, and, when heated, breaks up into ordinary ox3"gen, 
expanding by half its volume 
1840 SchOnbcin in Rep Bnt Assoc, (1841) 214 , 1 shall 
consider the odonferous piinciple as an elementary body 
and call it ‘ Ozone on account of its strong smell Ihid 
217, 1 do not, theiefore, hesitate to ascribe the familiar 
electiical odour to ozone 1871 M Collins Mrg ^ Merck 
II vii, 195 Exhilarated by the fresh ozone of the mountains 
1880 Cleminshaw JVmid Atom The, iig Ozone is, as we 
all know, condensed ovygen, 
h./g. 

1863 Comh Mag Apr 45a The aristocratic ozone bemg 
absent from the atmospheie, tbeie was a flatness about the 
dancing of all those who considered themselves above the 
plebeian ranks of the tradespeople 1896 Godey's Mag 
Apr 357/1 In the artisLic ozone of that zealous body of 
workers her ambition received its first definite impulse. 

c. attrib and Cojnb , , as ozone apparatt^s^ earner ^ 
genet ator^ machine^ season ; ozone-bearings -infus- 
ing adjs ; ozone-box, -cage, a box containing 
ozone test papers, used to indicate the presence 
and relative amount of ozone in the an ; ozone- 
hydrogen, Osann’s term for hydrogen evolved by 
electrolysis from sulphurated water, said to have 
more active properties than ordinary hydiogen; 
ozone (test) paper (see quot.) ; ozone scale, a 
scale of tints with which to compare ozone papers 
after exposiue; ozone-water, a solution of ozone 
in water. 

i8go Daily News 25 Jan, 5/7 The want of *o2one- 
bearing south-westerly winds. x86z N Syd Sec Year Bk 
Med, 124 A new ^Ozone-box and Test-slips *872 C. B 
Fox Ozone 20 A modification of Beane’s *()2one generator. 
1866-7^ Watts Diet Chem IV 323 ^Ozone-hydrogen, x8^ 
Kfmp in Times 12 Oct , The discoloration of *ozone papei 
did not at any time during the month reach the ma\imum 
observed heie 1874 Chambers's Encycl VII, 180/2 The 
effect produced by the air on *ozone-test papers— papeis 
steeped ni iodide of potassium which are lendered brown 
(or blue) by the liberation of iodine— is due to ozone 
1866-77 Watts Diet Chem IV 323 ^Ozone-watery an 
aqueous solution of ozone, which, according to Meissner , 
exhibits m certain cases an action opposed to that of peroxide 
of hydiogen 

0 ‘Zoned, a, [-ed 2 .] Supplied with ozone. 

1902 Scotsman 3 Sept, 6/8 The finely ozoned air in the 
Highlands has a gloiiously recuperating power. 

O'zoneless, a, [-less.] Having no ozone. 

18^ All Year Round 29 Jan, 36 It allows of really 
beneficial exercise when it canies its rider out of an ozone 
less legion. 1^3 F, Adams New Egypt 17 That ozoneless 
lake, immemoiially stagnant in its depths, which we call 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ozonic (^zp’nik), a, [f. Ozone + -lo.] Of, of 
the nature of, or containing ozone 
Ozomc eihevy a solution of hydrogen peroxide m water 
with ether. 

1840 SCHUNBEIN in Rep BHi Assoc (1841) eiB The elec- 
trolysis of our ozomc compound 187a C. B Fox Ozone 28 
The action of Dr Richardson’s Ozomc Ether on the Iodide 
of Potassium tests is due to the Peroxide of Hydrogen which 
has been mixed with it 1878 Foster Phys n ii, (1879) 320 
The oxygen m combination with haemoglobm was m an 
active, or ozomc condition. 


O'ZOUide. [-IBE.] (See quot 1872.) 

1867 N Syd Soc Retros Med 464 Ozonides, such as per- 
manganate of potash and the persalts of iron, turn the resins 
blue 187a C B. Fox Ozone 11 Schbnbein called those 
bodies containing Oxygen in a negatively active condition 
Ozonides r ^ 

Ozouiferous (ffnzmuTeras), a, [f. Ozone + 
-(i)PEROUS ] Bearing or generating ozone. 

1838 T. Graham Elem, Chem, II 640 Passing the ozoni- 
ferous oxygen through a tube containing pumice stone 
soaked in sulphuric acid, to dry it x88x Set Amei XLIV 
265 Plants supposed to produce or evolve ozone, and hence 
called ozomferous plants 

Ozonify {0%0^ mfsi), v, [f. Ozone + -(i)ft ] 
ttans. To convert into ozone, to ozonize. 

1866-77 Watts Diet Chem IV. 301 By means of platinum 
wiies, electiic discharges aie passed through the oxygen, 
wheieby it becomes ozonified 1896 Pop, Sa, Monthly 573 
Hence Ozosiftca‘tlon. 1864 m Webster 

Ozonizatiou zouqiz^ Jan) [n of action f 
next see -ation ] Conversion into ozone , charging 
with ozone 

1866-77 Watts Diet Chem IV 300 Processes . attended 
with ozomsation of the air 1872 C B Fox Ozone j8 A 

S ful ozomsation of the Ox5"gen is immediately pro 

Ozonize zondu), V [f. Ozone + -ize.] 

1 , ttans. To conveit (oxygen) into ozone 
1838 T Graham Elem Chem II 641 Ozonised oxygen 
was freed from ozone and aqueous vapour by passing 
through <!ulphiuic acid [etc ) 1866-77 ^Vatts Did Chem 

IV 300 Dry oxj'gen .. can be only partially ozonised by 
electric discharges X893 Times 19 July 2/6 A condenser 
chaige IS obtained by means of which the oxygen aiound 
the points is condensed or ozonized 
2 . To chaige or impregnate with ozone ; to treat 
or act upon with ozone. 

1830 T Graham Elem Chem 1 . 304 In ozonized air, paper 
impiegnated with a solution of iodide of potassium imme- 
diately becomes brown fiom the liberation of iodine x88x 
XXIII 363 The slip had been ozonized by exposuie 
..to the air 

Hence O'zonized, O'zonmngppl, adjs 
1850 Ozonized [see 2 above] 1873 Ralfe Phys Chem 165 
This blue colour may be developed by guaiacum and ozon- 
izing substances. 1878 Foster Phys 11. 11. § 3 278 A mix- 
luie of ozonized turpentine and tincture of guaiacum. 

Ozouizer [f prec. + -ERi.] An 

apparatus for producing ozone. 

1873 WATTSiPzf/ Chem VII 887 Houzeau has constructed 
an apparatus called an ' ozoniser by which ozone is pro- 
duced m considerable quantity X893 Times 18 July a/6 
Othei foims cf ozonizers are also employed. 

Ozo’nograph. [f. Ozone + -o -h -graph.] A 
registering or self-acting ozonoscope. 

X890 in Cent Diet 

Ozono’grapher. [f. as prec, + -geapher.] 
One who observes and records the amount ot 
atraosphenc ozone. 

1890 m Cent, Diet 

Ozonometer (d'uzanp'mi'tdj). [f. Ozone : see 
-insTER ] An instrument or device for ascertain- 
ing the amount of ozone in the air. 

It consists of n graduated scale of tints with which ozone 
test papeis, after exposure foi a fixed time, are compared. 

1864 Times 13 Oct , Schoenbein’s ozonometer is graduated 
fiom zero to 10 deg x868 Eng Cycl, s v , An ozonometer 
by which a strip of ozone-papei 24 inches in length is 
exposed successively for an hour to the action of the 
atmosphere 

So 0 2ono2iie*txic tz., peitaining to the measure- 
ment of ozone ; Ozono‘metr3r, the measurement 
of the amount or proportion of ozone in the air 
1837 Sir T. Watson Zfc/ Prmc «S Piact Physic 4) 
(L ), He got several physicians at Basle to oompaie their 
hstsof catanhal patients withlus table ofatmosphero-ozo- 
nometric observations 1864 Webster, Ozonomeiry 1867 
BrandeSc Cox Diet Sct,y etc , Ozonomehy This term has 
been applied to the means of detecting the presence and pro* 
portion of ozone in the atmosphere 

Ozonoscope (dzffu ntoup). [f. Ozone + Gr 
•(r«o7ros viewmg see -scope ] An mstniment for 
showing the presence or amount of ozone m the air. 
1872 C B Fox Discussions, as to whether or not 

Schonbein’s ozonoscope solely registers Ozones Ibid 43 This 
test appeared to him, then, to be useless both as an ozo- 
nometer and an ozonoscrae. 

So Ozonoscopic (tfa7iint7sk^ pik) <r,, serving to 
indicate the presence or amount of ozone. 

1872 C B Fox Ozone 17 If positive and negative electricity 
be allowed to impmge on ozonoscopic paper theie is no 
difference in tbe effects of the two kinds of electricity, 

Ozonous (ffaa?n9s), a, [f. Ozone +- 0US,] Of 
the nature of or containing ozone. 

1890 in Webster. 

t O’zyat. Obs, An illiterate qiellmgof Orgeat 

1769 Mrs, Raffald Ef^ Househpi 312 To make Ozyat 
Blanch a Pound of Sweet Almonds, and the same of Bitter, 
beat them very fine [etc ] *71^8 Had (ed 2), To make Ozyat 
a second way Ibidty bend it up in ozyat glasses,, quite 
cold. 



P the sixteenth letter of the alphabet in English 
and other modern languages, was the fifteenth 
in the ancient Roman alphabet, corresponding in 
position and value to the Greek FT, fl, earlier 

P, r, ongmally written from right to left T, and 
identical with the Phenician and general Semitic 
Fe, forms of which were H j P* During its whole 
known history the letter has represented the same 
consonantal sound, viz. the labial ienuiSj or lip 
unvoiced stop, to which the corresponding sonant 
or voiced stop is B, and the nasal, M In English, 
the simple / has always this sound; but it is 
sometimes silent, ns initially in the combinations 
Jfn-f (representing Greek ttj'-, irr-), and 

medially between m and another consonant, as 
in Ham^stead^ Hampton^ Sampson^ Thompson^ 
DempsieVy Tompkins^ where it is not etymological, 
but has the function of indicating for the preceding 
m the short and semi-sonant value which m natur- 
ally has before pronounced p • cf Simpmi, crimson 
(simssn, krrmz'n), with wimple^ wtmdle. In 
words from Latin, such as exempt^ Umpty peremp- 
tory^ assumpsit y consumptive ^ redemption, and some 
others, as Humpty-Dumpty, wheie the is (so far 
as English is concerned) etymological or con- 
sciously derivational, there is generally in careful 
utterance an intention to pronounce it, resulting in 
an incomplete p, which we indicate thus tem^t, 
ride mPjbn , hut, in rapid or caieless utterance, the 
p disappears, just as in Eavi{^p)ton, Thom{p)soit 
The digraph is used, in continuation of 

Latin usage, to transliterate the Greek letter efi, 
the phonetic value of which is now identical with 
that of F, The words beginning with PH have 
thus the same relation to the P words proijer that 
those in CH have to the C words ; that is, they 
constitute an alien group, which, only for alpha- 
betical convenience, occupy a place in the midst 
of the P words proper, between Pe- and Pi-, 
Original P in Germanic or Teutonic represents an 
Indo-European B But, intttaUy, B was of rare 
occurrence in Indo-European, and it„is not certain 
that any of the woids in which it so occurred were 
retained in Teutonic, where initial P was con- 
sequently very rare, Of the OE, words in P, 
a few were apparently Common West Germanic, 
a very few, Common Teutonic; of many of the 
remamcler the origin is quite obscure, but the 
majority were manifestly adoptions within the 
hibtoncal period fiom other languages, chieily 
fiom Latin Notwithstanding these extraneous 
additions, P remained the smallest initial letter 
(the exotic K, Q, not being counted) in the Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, occupying 
less than half the space of I, and little more 
than two thirds of that of Y. Its relation to the 
other mutes, C (= K) and T, and to its own 
sonant B, is seen by the pages which these occupy 
in Toller’s edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, which aie C 50, T 64, B 78, P 8J 
pages. P might be expected to comprise a corre- 
spondingly small part of the modern English 
vocabulary; on the contrary, it is actually the 
third largest initial, being surpassed only by S and 
C, with which it forms a tiiad of gigantic letters, 
which include nearly a thud of all the words in 
the dictionary. This result is mainly owing to 
the vast accessions from Greek, Latm, and the 
modern Romanic languages (chiefly, of course, from 
French), and especially to the enormous number 
of words formed with the Latin prefixes per-, 
post-, pre-, pro-, and the Greek para-, peri-, pro-, 
along with the PH group already referred to. But, 
besides thes^ P has received great additions, not 
only in later times fromOuental, African, American, 
and other remote languages, but, during the Middle 
English and Modem periods alike, of a multitude 
of common, familiar, or lower-class words fiom 
sources which cannot be traced, often apparently 
from fiesh word-formation. P thus presents prob- 
ably a greater number of unsolved etymological 
problems than any other letter. 
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I 1 . The letter (pi). Plural Pi, Fs, p»s (pfz). 

eUinh* a language which preserves original 

p, or substitutes it for other sounds, as Greek which has 
irevre against or Welsh whichhas ped^varagainst 

Olr cet/i^, from ’^gehuer, L guatvor 
c 1000 [see B] 1530 Paisgr 33 The sounding of this con- 
sonant P. P in all thynges foTloweth the general! rules 
without any manner exception, Ibid^ zi Exceptc ps whiche 
they sounde hut j sayeng for ps&hnepsaltere, salme, saltere 
IS Heywood {title) The playe called the foure P. A new 
and very mery enterlude of A Palmer A Pardoner. A Poti- 
cary A Pedler 1573-80 Bare? A tv s.v, Ihis letter p 
seemeth both by his name and forme to he of kind to h, 
and as it were a b turned vpside downe. i6oi Sraks T^vel 
iV II V 97 By my life this is ray Ladies hand, thus makes 
shee her great P*s, x6ia Dekker Jf it be fiot good'^Vs* 
1873 III 320 Three Pees haue peppered me, The J^nck, 
the Pot, and Pipe of snioake. 1863 A, M Bell Princ 
Speech 161 With reference to the letter P, we observe, that 
It IS not made by the conjunction of the lips, but by their 
separation; and this of coarse implies previous contact 
x8ga Blachit Mag, Mar. 409 The inability of Syrian lips to 
pronounce the letter P. 1892 Johnston Place Names 
Scotl 224 Windisch and Stokes’ Classification of Celtic 
languages. , The p group, Welsh, Picti&b, Cornish, &c. 
jgao Coniemp Rev Feb 272 Greek may be called a 
^-language, Germanic a ^-language 
2 . Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order, as in the ‘signatures’ of the sheets of a 
book, the Batteries of the Horse Artillery, etc. 

3 P and Q, a To be P and Q {Pee and K&m) 
According to Bound Provincialisnis as quoted in Eng 
Dial Diet , this was used in 1876 in Shi opsh and Herefordsn. 
in the sense * to be of prime quality ’ 

16x2 Rowlands Kneve of flarts (Hunterian Cl ) 20 
Bring in a quart of Mahgo, nght true. And looke, you 
Rogue, that it be Pee and Kew 

b. To mind one's P's and Qs {peas mid cues), 
to be careful or particular as to one’s words or 
behaviour. So to be on {hi) onis Fs and g’j 
1779 Mrs H, Cowley Who's die Dupe ^ 1 \, You must 
mind your P's and Q's with him, I can tell you ?i8oo 
W B. Rhodes Bomb. Fur iv 30 My sword I well can u«?e 
So mind your P’sand Q's. <*1823 Forbv Voc E Angha 
266 ‘Mind your p’s ana q’s’, q.d ‘be nicely observant of 
your language and behaviour ' x866 G Macdonaij) Ann, 

Q Neighb, x (1878) 181 Well, I thought it Yiasn’t a time to 
mind ones peas and cues exactly 1893 W S Gilbert 
C/topia I, He minds his P’s and Q’s,— And keeps himself 
re<;pectable 

a Apollo's Choice u 11 mMod Bnt DramaVf 208, 
I must be on my P’s and Q’s here, or I shall get my neck 
into a halter 1888 C Blatherwick Uncle Pierce 1, He 
was rather on his p’s and q’s 1893 W A Shee My ContemP 
VI 149 In a well dressed crowd you are in your p's and q’s. 

e. Onis Fs and Q’i*, put for ‘ one’s letters 
1820 Combe Consol, 1 30 And I full five and-twenty year 
Have always been school-master here , And almost all you 
know and see, Have learn’d their Ps and Qs from me 
\NoU, As to the origin of these nothing has been ascer- 
tained An obvious suggestion w that h (for which the 
evidence does not go far back) refers to the difficulty which 
a child beginning to read has in distinguishing the tailed 
letters p and q, others have conjectured some cryptic 
reference to the peculiar, or particular T here 15 no 
necessary connexion between b and a , which belongs to an 
earUer date. In a still earlier passage from Dekker 1602, 
‘Now thou art in thy pee and cue', pee means the coat so 
called (see Pee sh ), and cue app either queue, or Cue sb * 
sense 3 or 4 ; hut there may have been a punning allusion 
to the expressions here considered, if they were then current ] 

II Abbreviations. P = various proper names, 
as Peter, Paul, etc., P , p =past, post, P {Chem ) 
= Phosphorus, P (rto)«pawn; P {Mechanics)^ 
pressure , p- {Chem ) = para-; p « page , p {Music) = 
piano, softly, p (in a ship’s log) *= passing showers, 
n (1 e Greek pi) {Math,) continued product ; tt 
{Math ) ^ pi, the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of a circle, the incommensurable quantity 
314159365...; Pa (C/i*) - Pennsylvania; P. 
and 0 , P & 0 . = Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co., PA » Post Adjutant, Vb{Che 7 n.) 
« plumbum, lead ; P.C. - Police Constable, Privy 
Councillor; Pd(C^m.) *= Palladium, P M., pm. 

post inemdum, afternoon , P 0 . = post office ; 
PP = palish priest, pp per procurationem, by 
proxy , pp oxppp {Music) ^panissimo, very softly , 
P.P.C. (YiTitten on cards, etc ) -pourp'endre congi, 
to lake leave ; p p i. - policy sufficient proof of 
interest, P R.A.« President of the Royal Academy 
of Art; P.R.S. - President of the Royal Society; 
P S = post senptum, postscript; P S A. ^Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon ; Pt {Chem ) » Platinum j pt 
« part, pint ; P.T 0 , p 1 0 , = please turn over 
1666 Hook m Phil, Trans. 242 March 28^^ 3’’* p m. xfiSa 
Grevds Anai Plants (Order Roy Soc.}, Chr, Wren P R S. 
x8o9>x2 Mar Edgeworth Absentee xvi, I shall make my 
fnale, and shall thus leave a verbal P P.C. 1833 Marryat 


P Simple Ixv, The . count announced his departure by a 
P P C cx8so Rudtm Navig (Weale) 14 With the astio 
noraical day it is always P M x88o Standard 15 May 5/3 
The trim mates of P and O lineis. 1892 Mrs Clifford 
Aunt AnneX lu 59 She fancied him on board a P and O. 
1895 Kennedy in Law Times Rep LXXII 861/1 All thehc 
‘disbursements' policies were pph or ‘honour’ policies— 
policies^ that is to say, wherein it was stipulatea that the 
policy should be deemed sufficient proof of interest 1899 
Daily News 27 Nov 8/3 The P.S A —or, to give it the full 
title, the Pleasant Sundiy Afternoon— movement has now 
become pretty well known 1900 Perkin & Kipping Organic 
Chem 316 The most usual course in the case of the di 
derivatives is to employ the terms ortho-, meta-, and para-, 
or simply 0 , in, and/, para-iutrophenol or/-nitrophenol 
P, variant of Pee Obs., short coat, pea-jacket. 
Pa (pa). A childish short form of ‘papa' 
Hence Pa v trans no7ice-wd , to address as ‘pa*. 

18x1 L M, Hawkins Ciess ^ Gertrude (1812) II 2x9 The 
elder sat down [to the piano-forte] and answered ‘ Yes, Pa’,’ 
to every thing that Pa’ said, 1823 E Moor Sajolk Words, 
an abbreviation of pa-pa Pi etty general perhaps. It 
15 sometimes rather comic to hear a great chuckle-headed 
lout-/ffrt-mg his father— or maa-ing his mother 1829 
Censor 225 These exhibitions, affording wonderous delight 
to affectionate Pas and Mas x88o Miss Braddon Bai bora 
vi, With the exception of that decayed female, I have never 
seen a mortal m pa’s offices 

Pa, var Pah sb Paa, var. ME. Po, peacock 
Paage, obs var. Peace, toll paid by passengers. 
Paal(e, obs. forms of Pale a 
Paalstab, -staff, -stave, var. of Palstapp. 
Paame, obs. form of Palm, name of a game 
Paan • see Pagne cloth, Pare 
Paarehe, Paarform, Paark, Paart, obs f!. 
Parch, Perform, Park, Part 
Paas, Paast, obs. ff Pace, Pasch, Paste. 
llPaauw (pa»). .S’. Africa, ALo 9 paow. 
[Du. paatm peacock,] The name applied gener- 
ally an S Africa to species of Bustard. 

X850 R G Gumming Hunter's Life S Afr (1902) 18/2, 
I perceived a large paow or bustard walking on the plain 
before me X879 A. Forbes in Daily News 28 June 5/7 
Among the game of the veldt is a noble bird called a paauw 
— a species of wild turkey. Ibid, The paauw combines 
the flavours of the grouse and the turkey 1894 Newton 
Diet BhdseSs 

Pab, Sc dial. var. of Pob, rrfuse of flax. 
Pabble (pseb’l), v. Sc fEchoic,] inir. To 
make a sound like that of boiling liquid. 

183a J Wilson in Blackw Mag XXXI 879 The hissing, 
and the flzzing, and the pabbling of the gieat pan in which 
the basted trouts are writhing. 1834 — xXXV 7^ 
We hear them pahbling m the pan. 

II PabOTLck (pabwj). Also 7 paboutoh [See 
Babotjche, Papoosh j a heelless Oriental slipper, 
1687 A. Lovell tr Thevenoi's Treev i 30 The heel is shod 
with a piece of Iron made purposely half-round, and these 
Shoes they call Paboutches, X813 Moore Post-bag 11 6^ 
All sorts of dulimans and pouches, With sashes, turbans, and 
pabouches 1824 Scott St, Renan's xxx, I always dunk my 
cofee as soon as my feet are in my pabouches , it’s the way 
all over the East 

tPa’biilar, i?. Cbs, tare'-^, [adL pdbuldr-u, 
{ pabulum fodder* see -arL] = next 
1656 Blount Glossogr . , Pabular^ Pahilous, pertamiTig to 
fodder, Provender, fori age. [So in Philups, Bailey, etc ] 

Pabulary (pse bi??lan), a [ad L pnbuldn-us 
having to do with fodder, see prec and -ARY.] 
Of or pertaining to pabulum, fodder, 01 aliment. 
1835 J S Forsyth {title) A Dictionary of Diet, being a 
Practical Treatise on all Pahularyand Nutritive Substances, 
1839 G Raymond in New Monthly Mag LVII 409 His 
gleanings had done credit to his pabulary diligence 

Pabulation (pa2bi«/UiJaii). rare-°, [ad L. 
pdbnldtibfi-em, n of action from pdbuldri to eat 
fodder, seek for food, forage ] (See quots) 

1623 CocKERAM, Pabulation, grasing, feeding [So m 
Bailey ] t7SS Johnson, Pabulation, the act of feeding or 
procuring provender 1846 Worcester, Pabulation, act of 
feeding, fodder 1864 111 Webster. 
t Pa’bulatory, a, Obs. rare’^°, [ad L. pdbu- 
IdtSn-us, f. pdbuldidr-em fodderer, foragei : see 
-OBY ] Of or pertaining to pabulation 
1636 Blount Glossogr , Pamlaiory, the same [with Pabular, 
^ahulcois) {So in Bailey ] 

Pabulous (pse'bitXlas), a rare [f. late L. 

abounding mptdmlum fodder, see -ous.] 
Abounding in or affording pabulum or food. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep, iir. xxi j6o Wee doubt 
the common conceit, which affirmeth thataireisthe pabulous 
supply of foe X75S Johnson, Pabulous . , affording aliment, 

II PabTLluni (pse*biii?l»m) [L. pdbulum food, 
nourishment, fodder, f, stem of pd-sc-ere {pd-vi) 
to feed.] Anjthmg taken in by an animal or 
plant to maintain life and growth ; food, aliment, 
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nutriment. Moie usually said of the 'food’ of 
plants, or of animal organs or organisms , rarely 
in reference to higher ammals 
1733 Tull Horse-HoeingHitsK i 7 Roots mxist search out 
and fetch themselves all me Pabulum of a Plant 1813 Sir 
H Davy Asnc. Chan i (1814) 18 No one principle affords 
the pahnlum of vegetable life. i8a6 Kirby & Sp Entomol 
xUv IV 216 Affording a pabulum to these animals 184s 
lODD & Bowman Phys Amt. 1 . 43 The blood is the imme- 
diate pabulum of the tissues x86o Maury Phys. Geog Sea 
X, § 493 The rivers bring down and pour into the sea con- 
tinuaHy the pabulum which those organisms require 
b. That which supports or * feeds * fire. 

1678 CuDWORTH Iniell, Syst 1 1 46 Fire j)s&dsjiPahuluin 
to prey upon, doth not continue alwaies one and the same 
Numencal Substance 1744 Berkeley Sins § 197 Oil, air, 
or any other thing that vulgarly jpasseth for a pabulum or 
food of that element [fire] i860 Farrar Ong^ Lang, v 105 
A necessary pabulum of combustion 
c fg That which nourishes and sustains the 
mind or soul , food for thought 
1765 Sterne Tr Shandy yil. xxxxs Such a story affords 
more pabulum to the brain, than all the Frusts, and Crusts, 
and Rusts of antiquity 1819 Crabbe T. e/Hall x 393 An 
age when tales of love Form the sweet pabulum our hearts 
approve. i8fiA M Robertson Lombard St. Myst lu, To 
furnish more pabulum for reflection and rumination 
PaC, pack (pseh) [Ongm uncertain. 

Thought by some to have been North American Indian } 
others suggest a Frenchified spelling of Eng. 7 hut it is 
not easy to connect it with any sense of Pack 
A moccasin having a sole turned up and sewed 
on the upper , also applied to a heavy felt half- 
hoot, worn by lumberers in winter. 

1875 Knight Diet Mech, s.v , The as used by the 
Indians of the Six Nations, for instance, was made of hide 
boiled in tallow and wax } or of tawed hide subsequently 
stuffed with tallow or wax 1893 Scribner's Mag J une 713 
Loggers* Footgear IFigures of] India-rubber brogan. Old- 
fashioned boot pack. Modem mbbei-soled boot-pack Buck- 
skin and leather moccasin 

Paca(pseka) ZO0I [a. Pg and Sp. paca^ a. 
Tiipi_^i7i:<3!, the native name (in Guarani, 

Gabriel Soares m his JVbitaas do Brazil 1587 spells it (m 
Pg) pagua^ Claude d' Abbeville Mission en Maragnan 
(1614) 25T, has (in Fr ) ^ac ] 

A genus {Ccelogstiys) of large dasyproctid rodents, 
nocturnal m habit, native to Central and South 
America ; the common species {Ccelogdnys pacd) is 
called also the spotted cavy and water hare. 

[1648 Marcgravb HtsU Nat Brasil. II 234 Paca Brasi- 
liensibus, cuniculi etiam est species.] 1637 S Clarke Ceog \ 
Descript 179 Their Pacas are like Pigs, their flesh is : 
plea'sant 1796 Steoman Surinam II xxii 132 The Paca, 
or Spotted Cavey, called in Surinam the Aquatic Hare 
Routledgds Ev. Boy's Ann Sept 517 When pacas and 
otters are in question, an Indian will do an> thing to kill 
them. 

Pacable (pl^kab’l), a. [ad.L pdeabiHs^ f. 
pdedre to appease, pacify, f. pax^ pde-etn peace,] 
Capable of being pacified or appeased j placable. 
a 1834 Coleridge Church ^ State (1839) 166 Reasonable 
men are easily satisfied would they were as numerous as 
they are pacable ! i860 Thackeray Bound. Papers vi 
Screens tn Bin. Rooms, That last Roundabout Paper was 
written in a pacable and not tinchnbtian frame of mind. 
Pacadila, bad form of PickadiiiL 
t Pa* cal, a. Ohs rare [ad. L pdcal-ts peaceful ] 
1656 Blount Glossogr , Pacal , that brings or signifies 
peace, peaceable. 1730-6 m Bailey (folio). 

Paean, pacane, obs, forms of Pioan. 
i^PacatOf^ Ohs. [ad L./M^-«J,pa.pple. of 
pdc-die to make peaceful, quiet, pacify] Pacified, 
bi ought into a state of peace and calm, tranquil 
1644 J. Goodwih Tntioc Tiiwnph (1645) 40 How pacate, 
flouiisning, and free from disturbance this State hath been. 
a 163* J Smith Sel Disc vir, i (i8ai] 309 A pacate, humble, 
and self denying mind. 1681 H More Exp. Dan vii, A 
man of a pacate mind and quick undei standing 

Hence f Fa cately adv , quietly ; Fa cateness, 
the state of being 'pacate' or peaceful 
a 163a J Smith Sel Disc, vi 320 A gentle vocal air, such 
a one as breathed in the day-time more pacately x 666 Bp 
Reynolds Serm, tn Westm Abb 7 Nov « This pacate- 
ness and serenity of Soul x6Bi H More Exp Dan i 10 
There was not that pacateness nor tranquillity in theMedo- 
Persian Empire that there was in the Babylonian 
t Paca ted, ppl a. Obs. [f. as piec -1- -ed ] 

1727 Bailey vol H, Pacaied, appeased, made peaceable. 
Hence in Ash and mod. Diets 
Pacatiou (pak^^/an) [ad. L. pdcdttdn-em, n. 
of action from pac-dre ; see Pacate a ] The 
action of pacifying or tranquillizing , the condition 
of being peaceful and tranquil, pacification. 

1658 Phillips, Pacaiton, a stilling or appeasing iwo-6 
Bailey (folio) 1820 Coleridge in Lit Rem (1839) Iv. 153 
It was this that .prevented the pacation of Ireland 
tPa'Cative, a. Obs rare, [f 'L.pdcdt-, ppl. 
stem of pdc-dre : see -atite ] Stilling, sedative 
1684 tr Bonefs Merc Compit. xix 732 The pacative 
vertue of Vitriol [seems extended] to the effervescent bile 

ffPacay (pakar, pak#i ). Also Paocay. [a. 
Peruv. pacay, in Sp pacaya^ A Peruvian legu- 
minous tree {Inga Fenillet) of sub-order Mtinosees, 
cultivated for its large white pods, which are 
esteemed as an article of food. Also applied to 
a tree of the genus Fi osopis 

[1748 Earthquake of Pern ul 310 The Pacayas are 
there very plentiful ] x866 Treas. Bot.y Inga. Pemllei, a 


native of Peru, is cultivated m the gardens about Lima, 
where the inhabitants call it Pacay x88o C, R Markham 
Peruv, Bark xvi 167 The paccay (Mimosa Inga), with its 
cottony fruit, was drooping over the bubbling waves 

Paecage, Pacean, obs. IF Package, Pecan. 
Pacche, obs form of Patch, Pash v 
Pacckiouiau (pseki^wman), a Anat. [f 
the name cf the Italian anatomist Pacchioni (1665- 
1726) + -AN ] Of or described by Pacchioni. 
Pacchtoman body, corpuscle^ gland, granulation, one of 
the granular enlargements or outgrowths of the arachnoid 
membrane of the brain m the neighbourhood of the longitu- 
dinal sinus, P, depression, fossa, hue, a depression on the 
inner surface of the skull for the reception of the Pacchi- 
onian bodies 

i8xi Hooper Med Diet., Pacchtoman glands 
Todd Anat III 644/1 The Pacchionian bodies are 
found principally along the edge of the great hemispheres 
of the brain 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat 1 255 

1 he Pacchionian glands or bodies are whitish granules, com 
posed of an albuminous material 1893 Syd 60c Lex s v, 
They increase in size as the years advance, passing through 
holes m the dura mater and projecting into the sinus or 
lying in the Pacchtoman fossm of the skull bones 

Paccioli, vanaut of Patohoult, the perfume. 
Pace (p^s), sb^ Forms 3-5 pas, 4-5 paas, 
pass(e, 4-7 pase, 5 pasce, 5-6 Sc pais(a, 6 Sc 
paioe, 4- pace [ME a. OF. pas — L passuvi 
(nom. passtis') a step, pace, lit a stretch (of the leg), 
i.pasS‘, ppl. stem of pa 7 tdlfe to stretch, extend] 

I A step, and denved senses. 

I . A single separate movement made by the leg 
in walking, running, or dancing ; a step. 

13 Coer de L 3361 I had hym ryde forth hys wey, . 
Ageyn he com he another pas a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk 
App IV 103 Eueri fote pat pou gas J?yn Angel poyntep 
hit vch a pas (7x400 Maunddv. (1839) xm 174 Summe 
at euery thrydde pas pat pei gon . pei knelen X489 
Caxton Faytes of A i xvi 47 IThey] shal marche paas by 
paas. 1303 Shaks Liter 1391 Rale cowaid<;, marching on 
with trembling pacea xdsdjsee Pacd » i d] 1667 Milton 
P L X s8g Behind her Death Close following pace for 
pace. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shahtt iii v, bhe made 
three paces thro’ the room 

■f D fig, A ‘ step ’ m any process or proceeding 
[1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 227 Her fete she suffered 
neuer to moue one pase, but yf she dyscussed fyrste what 
profyte shulde come therof] axSaS Preston New Covi 
(1634) 210 We are not to be judged by a few actions, and 
a few paces, but by the constant tenor of our life a X698 
Temple (J ), The first pace necessary for his majebty to 
make, is to fall into confidence with Spam 

2 The space traversed by one step; hence as 
a vague measure of distance. 

X382 WycLiF 2 Sam vi 13 And whanne thei hadden stied 
ouer, that baren the arke of the Lord, sexe paas, thei 
ofFredenaneexeand awether 1483 Caxton Cto Gi 69 
Olyuer came a foure paas nyebe vnto Fyerabras 1387 
Fleming Conin Molinshed 111 133®/! On his left hand 
somewhat more than halfe a pase beneath him X667 
Milton P. L \i 193 Ten paces huge He back recoild 
X703 Maundrell Joum.^ Jertes (173^ 106 Five hundred 
and seventy of my paces in length. 1879 Cassells Technic 
Ediic IV 92/2 In many cases the pace of the surveyor is 
used fox determining distances 
3 . A definite hut varying measure of length or 
distance; sometimes leckoned as the distance from 
where one foot is set down to where the other is 
set down (about 2 j- feet), as the imlitary pace ; 
sometimes as that between successive stationary 
positions of the same foot (about 5 feet), as the 
geometrical pace 

X3 K A Its 7804 Au c. pas is hygh the wal 1398 Trevisa 
Barth De P R, xix cxxix (1493) 937 The pace conteyneth 
fyue fete and the perche enleuen pace and ten fete rx4oo 
Maundev (Roxb ) XL 46 A c. pascez Jjeine es J>e chamell 
of jje hospitale 1533 Eden Decades 323 To measure the 
earth by furlonge^ pases and feete 1692 C^i Smiths 
Seavtatis Cram ii xxvi 133 (At one deg ot Mounture) 
she conveyed her Shot 1125 Feet, or 223 Paces X736-7 tr 
Keysler's Trav (1760) II 282 An open walk of an hundred 
and eight paces in length leads to the fountain X84X 
Lever C O'Malley vl (The Man for Galway), To kiss your 
ivife. Or take your life At ten or fifteen paces 1842 Brands 
Diet Set etc s V., The ancient Roman pace was five 
Roman feet, hence the pace was about 58 x English inches, 
and the Roman mile, the ' tmlle passus', equal to 1614 yards. 

II, The action of stepping, and derived senses. 

^ 4 The action, or (usually) manner, of stepping, 
in walking or running; gait, step, walk, way of 
walking or progression (See also 7 ) 

1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 5633 For some meschaunce of jse 
king he made so glad pas. c 1386 Chaucer Milled s T 555 
And Absolon gooth forth a sory pas. tr. Secreta 

Secret., Priv Prw 23s ‘Whoso hath the Paas large and 
sloWj he IS wyse and wel spedynge. 13x3 Douglas uEneis 
11, XI 76 Litle lulus With wnmeit ^iss his fader fast 
followand, ^1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. l vji, But loe, 
thou see’st I inarch another pace, 1697 Dryden Ftrg 
Georg in. 708 Late to lag behind, with truant pace X7^ 
Sir 'W' Tones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 20 Now came 
an aged sire with trembling pace i£ 4 o Dickens Old 
C Shop i, The little creature accommodating her pace 
to mine x8si Longf Gold Leg ni Natwi^ 11 1 , 1 steal 
with quiet pace, My pitcher at the well to fill 
f b Course, way (in walking or running). Ohs 
13 Cursor M IW76 (Edinb ) To J>e tempil he sped his 

F as X390 Gower Conf III 6 'Wherof mi limes hen so dull, 
mai unethes gon the pas \nme was], c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxviii 364 To lerusalem take we the pace. x6w 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 770 It is a small creature to see to, 
keeping on the pace very fearfully. 1637 Howell XoHrfxwjJ, 


87 We will dnect our pace downward now 1727 Gay 
Fables i xvu, In vain the dog pursu’d his pace. 

fc iransf.&ndfig Movement, motion ; manner 
of going on (Cf. 7b) 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's 7 * 208 O fieble Moone 
vnhappy been thy paas [v r pas] X603 T Wilson in Ellis 
Ong Lett Ser. ii. III. 201 Our English affayres goe on 
with a smooth pace and a smihnge countenance cz6zx 
Chapman Iliad i 394 The Pow’i whose pace doth move 
The round earth, heav’n’s great Queen, and Pallas 
t6. A walking pace, walking (as distinguished 
fi om mnnmg, etc ) Ohs 

a 1300 Cursor M 13392 ^Cott ) Fra J>an he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght pas, til he com him. til put in Ihid. 
15872 (Cott.) His hend }?ai band 'ind ledd him forth A-trott 
and noght J^e pas [so Coil ; Fatrf. <5- T'rin a pas] ^1386 
CuAUcrR Can Yeom Prol 4 7 22 His hat heeng at liis 
bak doun by alaas ffor he hadde nden mooie than trot or 
paas. 1390 Gowlr Conf III 41 Withmne his chambre . , 
He goth now doun non up fulofte, Walkende a pass 
6. Any one of the various gaits 01 manners of 
5-tepping of a horse, mule, etc., esp. when tiamed. 
Also fig i esp in such phr as to put through his 
paceSf refeiiing to the vanoiis accomplishments or 
actions of which a pei son or thing is capable, 

1589 R Harvey PI Perc (1590) s A horse may ouer 
reach in a true pace 1600 Shaks A V L 111. 11 327 Time 
trauels in diuets paces, with dmers persons lie tell ^ ou 
who lime ambles withall, who lime tiots withal, who Time 
gallops withal, and vho he stands stil withall 1667 Lond 
Gaz No 200/4 A dark brown Gelding havmg all his paces, 
X713 Ibid No Stolii or stray’d , a brown bay 

Gelding, his Pace, Tiot and Gallop 1727-41 Chambers 
Cjr/. s V, The natural paces of a horse are three, viz the 
walk, tiot, and gallop, to which may be added an amble , 
because some horses, have it naturally X766 Goldsm 
I ic W XIV, I had put my horse thiough all bis paces, 
at last a ch^man approached, x8s6 Emerson Tiatis, 
Voy Eng, The captain affirmed that the shm would show 
us in tune all her paces x8yx B Taylor Faust (1875) H. 
1, viu 8x, I see she means to put him thiough his paces, 
b, A particular gait of the horse (or other 
quadruped) ; usually identified with amh/e, but 
now sometimes used as equivalent to fach (cf. 
Pace z/ 3). 

1(563 Butler Dud i, il 46 They rode, but Authors having 
not iJetermin’d whether Pace or Trot. ,. We leave it, and 
go on Z727-4X Chambers Cycl , Pace is more particularly 
understood of that easy low motion wherein the horse raises 
the two feet of the same side at a time , called also amble 
X840 Blaine Encycl Rur, Sports § 1036 The walk may be 
irregular, though laterally conduct^, as we see in the walk 
of the pace, wmch, if expedited, produces the amble x8 
Strickland Freeman ilnd.. The poise being altered by the 
will of the horse, the off fore [leg] seemed to begin, and not 
to be succeeded by the off hind-foot being set down at the 
same time after it, as m the walk of the pace. X885 Field 
17 Oct , Col. Dodge’s definition of a rack is that it is half- 
way between a pace and a trot 

III. Rate of movement, etc. 

7 Rate of stepping; rate of progression (of a 
person or animal), speed in walking or uinning. 
Usually with qualifying ad] (Cf also 4.) 

cxzgoS.Eng.Leg I 39^x5 Pis best ora with gret pas. 
(?i330 R, Brunnf Chron (race (Rolls) 3313 Ne go swyj>er 
han softe paas rx489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymonxxv 315 
He sette hymbeife for to goo the waye so gret pase that no 
horse cowde not have waloped so fast a X333LD, Berners 
liuon Iv 185 The horbe wold nother trot nor galop but 
go styll his owne pase. 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof iii. 
xxi. 21X Ibeir ordinary pace is a race 1693 Dryden 
yuvenalx (1697) 24^ The Beggar Sings, , and never mendv 
his pace 1743 J Davidson Mneid vii 183 Set forward 
with quick pace. X863 Geo Eliot Romola xx, He quickened 
his pace, and took up new threads of talk 

b. iransf imA fig, Rate of movement m general, 
or of action figuied as movement ; speed, velocity. 

ffx43o Lydc. Min Poems (Percy Soc) 216 Fro silver 
wellys..Comethe cristal water rennyng a gret pas. 1399 
Shaks Much Ado 111 iv 93 What pace is this that thy 
tongue keepes. Mar Not a false gallop x6s9 Burton's 
Diary (1828) IV, 357 If they go the pace of then ancestors, 

I would tell them plainly they would not sit long, 1788 
Frakkun Wks 1840! 223 While we stood there 

the ship mended her pace 183^ Ure Philos Matmf 29 
Had British industry not been luded by Watt s invention, 

It must have gone on with a retarding pace, in consequence 
of the increasing cost of motive power 

c. Pace of the table (Billiards), of the wicket 
(Cricket) » the degree of elasticity of the cushions, 
or ot the ground, as affecting the velocity of 
motion of the ball. (Cf Fast <r. 9 ) 

X873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 77 The pace of the 
table makes a material difference in the strength with which 
this stroke should be played X897 Dasly Ntws x Nov 7/2 
He took four hours and fifty minutes to get his runs, and 
said that the extreme pace of the wicket bothered him. 

8 Rhrases. a To keep (f hold') pace , to main- 
tain the same speed of movement ; to advance at 
an equal rate ; to keep up with {lit and fig) 

1390 Shaks. Mtds, N in li, 445 My legs can keepe no 
pace with my desires. i6ox Holland Plmy 1 . 330 Lions and 
Camels only keep pace in their inarch, foot by foot, that is 
to say, theynevCT set their left foot before their right, nor 
ouer-reach with it. 1647 Ward Simp Cobler 61 Who have 
held pace with you in our eviU wayes. M6a Goldsm. 
Cii W. XV, His luxuries kept pace with the affluence of his 
fortune. 1776 Adam Smith W H. 11 iv. (1869) I 359 The 
interest of money, keeping pace always with the profits of 
stock. 1782 Miss Burney Ceaha v xxi, [He] walked so 
fast that they could hardly keep tocc with him. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch Scoil ii xiii. 355 Boys .found incapable 
of keeping pace with the rest of their fellows. 
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b. To go the pace to go along at great speed ; 
Jig, to proceed with reckless vigour of action ; to 
indulge in dissipation; to ‘go it*. To set the 
pace : to fix or regulate the speed. 

x889 Sporting Mixg XXIV. 47 The hounds went the pace 
over the heath towards Lynaington- x8^ in Brasenose 
Ale 126 Each man will say you made them go the pace. 
x866 Mrs. Henry Wood Si Ma 7 im's Bvexxif He went 
the pace, as other } oung men do 
IV. Special senses. 

9 . A step of a stair or the like , a part of a floor 
raised by a step ; a stage, platform. Cf. Foot- 
pace 2, HaIjPAOB. 

0^x300 Cursor M 9948 (Cott) A tron of mor graid.. 
Climband vp wit seuen pass [» rr pas, pace] 1335 Httmplon 
Court Accts, 104 fote of hardston roughc pase, for the 
steppes in the Quere X84S Parker Gloss, Arckit (ed. 4) 
I 207 Pace^ a broad step, or slightly raised space about 
a tomb, etc* , a portion 01 a door slightly raised above the 
general level 

flO. A passage, narrow way; esp. a. a pass 
between mountains, rocks, bogs, woods, etc. ; b. 
a narrow channel at sea, a strait. Ohs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 23735 We agh be bun at bide to pass 
be pase Jjat es sa herd. 1377 Langl. P P/ B xiv. 300 5 e, 
porw be pas of altoun Pouerte my^te passe with*oute pen! 
of robbynge. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vir ix, Thou shalt 
not passe a pans here that is called the penllous, 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Soot, (S T S ) I. 368 
[He] puUit wpe sailhs and came stoutlie throw the pace 
of Calies 1390 Spenser F, Q iil i 19 She forward went. 
As lay her loumey, through that perloua Pace 9x604 
Hanmer Chrofi Irel (1633) i Making paces thorow woods 
and thickets x6x» StaU Irel (1765) 1 . 444 The high-ways 
and cashes and paces and passages throughout the woods 
of this kingdom 16x7 Moryson Itm ir 81 He caused., the 
woods to be cut downe on both sides of the Pace. 

+ 11 . a In a church* A passage between the seats, 
b. Middle pace ; the nave , of om pace^ of a nave 
only Obs, 

1499 JVtll of y Robert (Somerset Ho ), To be boned m 
the myddell pace before the high crosse 1307 WtU of 
Cornell (ibid ), In the pace ayenst saint Kateryn Chapell 
dore x3x8 Will of Hophynson (ibid ), 1 he nuddill pase of 
the church. 177* Muilman Hist, Essex'^l 164 The church 
consists of a middle pace and two aysles, but the chancel 
bath only a north aysle, all leaded. x8a8 J Hunter South 
VorKshtre I 84 The church is of one pace, with a tower at 
the west end Ibid 89 

+ 12 A passage (m a narrative or other writing) ; 
a section, division, chapter, canto, etc Obs, 

9x300 Cursor M 18583 Nu haf yee herd be tald t»e p^, 
Hu pat he harud hell and ras c X400 Destr Troy 663 The 
lady . Past to hir priiie chamber & here a pas endis 14 
A BC Poem on Passion 44 m Pol ^ Rel ^ L P 245 Lystyn 
a lytyl pas, i6ax T Williamson tr Goulart's Wise 
Vteiilark 24 Philosophers haue vsed to diuide old age as 
It were into certaine spaces, paces, or progresses 
+ 13 A ‘ company* or herd of asses. Obs, 

1486 Bk, Si Albans Fvjb, A Pase of Assis. x688 R. 
Holme Amiowy it 132/1 A company of ..Asses [is] a Pace 
14 . attnb, and Comb , as pace-goer^ •setter ^ pace- 
aisle, paoe-boaxd (cf senses 9, 11), pace-stick, 
a stick used to measure (military) paces. See 
Paoe-maker. 


X877 Lee Gloss, Liiurg Terms ^ *Pace-aisle, the ambula- 
tory round the back of a high altar ^Poue-board^ a plat, 
form of wood before an altar 1870 Meade Item Zealand 
328 A pair of legs which looked like *pace goers by land or 
water 1893 Wesim, Gaz 25 Nov 3/2 With Mr Kedmond 
as ^pace-setter, there will, we may be sure, be a lively com. 
petition between him, Mr, Dillon, and Mr Healy X833 
Rigul Instr, Cavalry 1. 16 The *pace stick must be used 
to measure his st&p 1876 Albemarle 50 Yrs Lt/e II 
219 Drill-sergeants followed them everywhere, to prove by 
the pace-stick whether they had accomplished the regula- 
tion number of inches at each stride 

Pace ( pft>), sb ^ Sc, and north did. Also 5 
(9) paas, 5-6 pase, Sc payee, paisa. [In isth c 
paas from earlier pash ; cf northern xw, from 
ask. Ash sh?^, etc. In Washington Irving perh 
from Du. paasch, pronounced paas"] Easter, 
Easter-tide ; = Pasch Pace eggs, dial, paste- 
eggs (LG. paaschey^ aufs de pdqnes) Easter eggs ; 
hence pace-egger, -egging', see Eng Dial. Diet 
e 2425 Wyntoon Chron vnr, 1, 3 The sextene day efftyr 
Pase. rx44o York Jlfyst xxvii AHeiewillI holde .The 
feeste of Paas X500-20 Dunb vr Poems xxxvi 19 And nevir 
IS glaid at Jule nor Paiss 1330 Palsgr 80S At Pace, a 
Pasques 1368 Durham Depos (Surtees) 87 He wold stand 
up upon paysunday c 1570 Ibid 239 Upon Pase monday 
was a twclraonth last past. x37p G Gilpin tr Rabhoiems 
Bee^Hive Rom Ch, 11 (1380) 15 Holy ashes, holy paceegges, 
& flames, palmes and palme boughes i6ix Cotgr s v 
Pasque, Oeufs de Pasques, Paste-egges 1809 W, Irving 
Knickerh vn. 11, There was a great cracking of eggs at Paas 
or Easter x87a Hardwick Trad, Lane 73 [They] sallied 
forth during Easterweek ‘a pace-^gmg * as it was termed. 
X876 Prayer Bk Interleaved 117 The custom of asking for 
Pace eggs. 

+ b. Extended, like medL. pascha (see Du 
Cange) to odier great church festivals, e. g. Christ- 
mas. (Cf. OF. pasque de P/oel, Sp, pascua de 
Nativuiad or simply Tascua ) Obs 
c X430 St, Cuihbert (Surtees) 3393 Done solempnite of pace 

Pace (p^s), V, Also 6-7 pase, [f Page sb i] 
1 . tnir. To move with paces or steps ; to walk 
with a slow, steady, or regular pace ; to step along, 
tS*3 Douglas ASneis xii Prol x6i The payntxt povne, 
pasand with plomys gym, Xest vp his taill, 137 ® Levins 
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Mamp 7/3 To Pace, ^adi 1587 Greene Euphues his 
Censure Wks, (GrosartfVI. 164 Hector pazing hand in hand 
with Achilles, Troilus with VLsses. x6ii Shaks Wmt, T 
IV 111. 120, 1 will euen take my leaue of you, & pace softly to- 
wards my Kinsmans, i7(fa Gray Install Ode 35 Pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow. 28x4 Cary Dante, Infyosiv, 
11 There paces to and fro, wailing his I04 As a discomfited 
and helpless man. 

b. iransf and^ To proceed or advance m 
speech or action. 

x6ix Shaks. Wtut, T iv x. 23,1. with speed so pace To 
speake of Perdita. 1639 W. Sclater Wortl^ Commun. 49 
Let not the moone pace over the Zodaick oftner . then we 
performe, if possible, our course this way. 
e. Also to pace tt, (See It 9.) 

XS97 hull Sat, i vi 8 The nimble dactyls striving to 
out-go. The drawling spondees pacing it below 1652 
Peyton Caiastr, Ho Stuarts (1731) 23 (Lharles insted of 
pacing it, ran violently to destroy his subjects. 

d. irans with cognate or adverbial object. 

1598 Shaks. Merck V ii. vl 12 Where is the horse that 

doth vntread agame His tedious measures with the vnbated 
fire, That he did pace them first? Documents agst, 
Piymie (Camden) 20 Soe many paces as a man paceth in 
daunceinge soe manye steppes hee is forward to helL 1849 
Macaulay Hist Rng.ix II 438 Sentinels paced the rounds 
day and night 

e. With away To spend (time) in pacing. 

x8ao Keats Hypenon L 194 He paced away the pleasant 

hours of ease 

2 trans To traverse with paces or steps, to 
walk with measured pace along (a path) or about 
(a place) , hence. To measure by pacing, 

XS7X Digges Paniom, il xi N j b. You maye . measure 
euery side, and line, as exactely as with corde, or pole, ye 
should paynfully pase it ouer 1^3 in Heamds Collect, 
lO. H. S] III. 342 , 1 paced it, and found it to bee 70 of my 
Paces m Length 1791 Mrs Radcliffe Rom Forest v, 
Louis was pacing the room in apparent agitation x8oi 
Southey Thalaba '^,»oie, It is, as far as I could judge by 
my pacing it, a large quarter of a league 1878 Masque 
Poets 195 She rose and paced the room like one distracted, 

3 . vntr. Of a horse, etc : To move with the gait 
called a pace (see Pace sb?- 6 b) : (a) to amble ; 
(b) m recent use (chiefly I/, S.), to rack (Rack v 4 ^). 

x6x 4 B JoNSON^m-/4 Fair a, Wks. (Rddg ) 317/2 I’ll . 
have thy pasterns well roll’d, and thou shale pace again by 
to-morrow CX620 Z Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 137 Men 
for a space pace in prosperity, But at the last trot hard in 
misery. X673 Lond, Gaz, No 8m/4 Stolen one Bay Mare 
paces natuially 1677 Ibid No 1222/4 A Sorrel Chesnut 
Gelding walks well, ^ces little, but trotteth high X709 
Ibid No, 4543/4 Stray d or stoln a Sorrel Gelding, does 
not pace. 1833 Ht Martineau Manch, Sinks 4a The 
piocession overtook Mr. W, paang to business on his 
gray pony. 1893 FunMs Stand Diet , Pace, to move, as 
a horse, at the pace, by lifting the feet on the same side 
synchronously X903 Daily Mail 11 Mar,, A horse trots 
when his ofiffore and near hind leg^ strike the ground 
simultaneously, and he paces when ihe legs of a side move 
in unison, like those of two nders on a tandem cycle 
b. tram (With cognate or adverbial object ) 
1607 Markham Caval (1617) 148 In this ring you shall 
exercise your horse making him pa ce it, and doe his changes 
first uppon foote pace onctyj when he can pace them per- 
fitely, then you shall make him trott Ibuf 152 You may 
begin with the two distinct or several rings, which after he 
have pac’d, trotted and gallopped, then, stop 

4 . trans. To tram (a horse) to pace ; to exercise 
in pacing Also 

x6o3Sh^ks Meea for M, tv, ui 137. 1606 — Ant fyCl 
IT 11 64 The thurd oth’ world is yours, which with a Snaflle, 
You may pace easie, but not such a wife. 1607 AIarkham 
Ccaitd, II. (1617) 8a You must then leaue exercising him in 
any lesson and onely pace or trott him fairely forth right. 
vjz^ Lond, Gaz No 6258/3 A bay Mare,.. lately paced. 

6 . To set the pace for (a rider, boat’s crew, etc.) 
in racing or training for a race. 

x886 H y. Herald \n Cyclist 3 Nov. 82/1 Crocker was 
paced by Woodside, Rowe and Header on bicycles. 1893 
IFestm, Gaz 23 Mar Oxford had the advantage of the 
assistance of a Thames Rowing Club eight to pace them 
f 6. A corruption of or blunder for Pahsb. Obs, 
(Showing that pace was pronounced pass ) 

Z394 Lyly Moth. Bomb 1, in, I am no litinist Cand 
you must conster it, Coft So I will and pace it too thou 
shalt be acquainted with case, gender, and numb». 

Pace, an early (i4-i5th c.) spelling of Pass 0. 
Pacebil, obs. form of Psaobablb a. 

Paced (p^st) , a, [f Pace sb and + -bd ] 

I. Having a (specified) pace, gait, or rate of 
walking or going ' chiefly in parasynthetic comb. 

lefix Greene Mofml/iaii Wks (Rtldg.) 316/1 Dames no w- 
a-days Pac’d in print, brave lofty looks, not us d with the 
vestals X394 J. Dickenson A^isbas (1878) 78 An high-pac’d 
Muse, treading a lofty march c i6xt Chapman /Adaf xui 24 
His brazen-footed steeds, All golden-maned, and paced with 
wings x6 Drydcn (J ), Revenge is sure, though some- 
times slowly pac’d. 1899 Academy 15 July 60/3 The best 
of life comes to the even paced 
2 Traversed or measured by pacing. 
i860 Ld Lytton Ofvalibg The pnmly-paced saloons of 
Art and Science. x88» Floyer Unexpi, Balwhsstan^y 
Hills, each with a paced base of fiom half a mile to a mile. 

3 , Racing. Having the pace set by a pace-maker. 
x8o9 Daily News^kyt 8/6 The National Cyclists* Union 
Shade all riders holding its licences.. to attempt a paced 
ride of any descnption on the road. 

Pace-gard, -guard, var pAssE-aASDE. 

Face-maker. [PACBjii] 

I. A rider (boat’s crew, etc ) who makes or sets 
the pace for another m racing or training for a race. 


1884 Pall Mall G 29 Mar 2/2 The same scratch-crew 
acted as pace-maker for both the university eights. X89X 
Ibid 6 Aug 1/3 To establish a record for a mile without 
pace-makers, m order that comparisons may be drawn 
between the times of an unassisted nder and one paced 
1900 Field 8 Sept. 384/x The value of the pacemaker as a 
mere leader who set a racing pace was lost sight of when 
hib utihty as a wind shield became recognized 
2 . An apparatus fixed to a bicycle to indicate 
when the rider is going at the required pace 
X896 Godey*s Mag Apr 377/1 On the same Imes is a pace- 
maker that can be set at any desired rate... While this rate 
is maintained, it rings a bell. 

Pacement, obs. fonn of Passement. 

Facer (p^ B 3 j). [Agent-n from Pace v ] 

L gen. One who paces; one who walks with 
measured step ; one who traverses or measures (a 
path, distance, etc ) by pacing 
X833 L. Hunt Capt. Svicrd ii, Pacer of highviay and 
piercer of ford 1886 Dowden Shelley IL $«> ihe pacers 
on the terrace descried a strange sail rounding the point 

2 A horse that paces, or whose ordinary gait is 
a pace : see Pace ^ 6 b, v. 3. 

a x66z Fuller Worthies, Huntington (1662) 51 It is given 
to thorough-paced-Nagg‘s, that amble naturally, to tnp 
much whitest artifiaal pacers goe surest on foot 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne Si, Gt Brit, 1 l iv. (1737) 32 Your New 
England Pads are esteemed as the svinftest Pacers. Z740 
Baynaro Heedih (ed 6) 31 Be your horse a pacer, or a trotter. 
1809 W Kmekerb v vi, He entered New-Amster- 

dam as a conqueror, mounted on a Naraganset pacer. 18x7 
sporting Mag L. 25 The parson of the parish mounts the 
old pacer, 1829 Sporting Mag XXIIi. 266 The Narra- 
ganset racer is extinct 1884 E. Eggleston m Cenhiiy 
Mag Tan, 445/1 Ihe awkward but 'prodigiously’ rapid 
naturd amble of the Amencan pacer X900 Field XyirOi, A 
pacer . canters with his hind legs, and trots withhis foie legs, 
b. One who trams a horse to pace ; a trainer, 
x6s6 Earl Monm tr. Boccalinls Advis.Jr, P amass i. xli, 
(1674) 54 Coults might not put Tramels upon their Pacers 

3 Racing = Pace-maker i. 

x^3 Pall Mall G 10 July 10/2 In the contest of Saturday 
the riders were permitted to have pacernakers; but the 
innovation was not entirely successful, the competitors 
several times ovemmning the pacer 
4 . colbq. Anything that goes at a great pace. 

X890 Cent Diet, X90X Farmer Slang, 

Pacha, Pachalik, var ff. Pasha, Pashalio. 
Pachche, pache, obs. if Patch. Pache, 
obs. var. Pascbb, Easter Pachemia * packy- 
hsemta s. 7. Pachy-. 

Pacheiit,_obs. form of Pageant. 
llPachisi (patjzsz^ Also 8 pacheess; 9 
pochclusi {^nciTi,parchest, -chisP^ [a 
{cKfsi, lit * of pach{ch)is\ 1 e. twenty-five ] A four- 
handed game played m India, on a cruciform board 
or (more often) cloth, with six cowries for dice: so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty-five. 
(A simplified form is known m Europe as ludo ) 
1800 Asiatic A nn, Reg , Mtsc Tracts 314/2 In one squai e 
court the pavement is worked TVith squares, in the manner 
of the cloth used by the Indians for playing the game called 
Facheess X867 A F Bellasis in E Falkener Gaines Anc. 
iS* Orient (1892) 258 There is a gigantic pachishee boaid at 
the palace at Agra where the squares are inlaid with marble 
on a terrace 1892 Kipling & Balestisr NaulaMa 78 It 
seemed to him no extraordinarymarkof court favour to play 
pachisx with the King. 189a E. Falkcnbr Games Anc 
Onenf, 257 Pacbisi is the national game of India. 
Fachuolite (psekndait). Mtn, [Named 1863, 
f Gr. iriyyri hoar-frost -f -LITE ] Hydrous fluoride 
of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, occurring on 
cryolite in small white crystals. 

z866 Amer Yrnl, Set XLI 199 Knop has named the new 
species Pachnolite x868 Dana Mm (ed. 5) 129 Found 
with pachnolite on the cryolite of Greenland. 
Paehometer (pak^ mzloj). Physics, =Pachy- 
meter : see Paoht-. 

1857 Mavne Expos, Lexj An instrument invented by 
Benoit for measuring the thickness of the glass of mirrors 
a pachometer. 1875 in Knight Diet Meek, 

Fachy- (paeki, pakr), before a vowel also 
pack-, combining form of Gr. itaxb-s ‘thick, 
large, massive *, used in the formation of zoological, 
botanical, and pathological terms : |1 Pachym'mla 
» pachyksemia. 1) Pachyhlepliarosis (-ble^r^u sis) 
Path, [Gi. eyelid], chronic inflammatory 

thackenmg of the eyelid QA^ynoExpos. Lex 1857). 
Fachyoazdian (-ka'Jdian) a Zool, [Gr. mplia, 
heart], of or belonging to the Pachycardta, or 
main body of the vertebrates having a thick 
muscular heart; sb, a vertebrate of this group. 
Fachycazpous (-ka’ipos) a. Pot. [Gr. napuSs 
fiuit], having large thick fruit (Mayue 1857V 
Fachyoephalio (-s^sedik) a, [Gr. head], 

having a very thick skull, exhibiting pachycephaly, 
Fachycaphaltae (-se*fakin) a, Omith,^ of or per- 
taining to the Pachycephahnse, the thick-heads or 
thick-headed shrikes. Fachycephalous (-se falas) 
a, « pachycepkdu ; spec., of or pertaining to the 
PachycephaWr, a division of parasitic Crustacea or 
fish-lice, Pachyoeplialy (-se fall), thickness of 
the skull, Faohyoliollo (-kp’hk) a. Path. [Gr. 
XoXi7 bile], relating to pachychoka or morbid 
thickness of the bile (Mayne 1857), Fachydac- 
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t7l, -ylfi (-dse'ktil) a, ZooU [Gr. 5 d«Tt;Xos finger], 
having thick fieshy digits; sh,^ an animal with 
thick toes (Webster 1804) Pachyda'ctylous a 
[-ous], = prec. a, |1 Paohyde rmia Path [Gr 
filp/ia skin], thickening of the skin , hence Pachy- 
de‘xmiala pocky hemtaj sopacky- 

etntc^ pachyemous^ adjs. (Mayne 1S57). ^achy- 
glo ssal a, Zool [Gr ^Awo'o’a tongue], of or 
pertaining to ^^Pachyghssm^ lizards with short or 
thick fieshy tongues, or the Pachyglossi^ a tribe of 
Parrots, so Pachyglo*asate. Paohyglo^ssoas 
a, iick-tongued(hIayne 1 85 7) Pachygnathous 
(paki gnajjas) a [Gr, Tva^-os jaw], thick-jawed 
{CenL Diet), [| PachylLa mla [Gr. aXixa blood], 
tiuckness of the blood ; so PachylisB mic a , 
relating to pachyhsemia. Paohyliss moas^ , having 
thick blood {Syd^ Soc Lex 1893). HPaohy- 
hyme ma, Padiyme nia Path [&. h}idiv mem- 
brane], thickening of the skin; hence Paohy- 
me aiic,-liyme*nlcir , thick-skmned (Mayne 1857). 
II PaclLylo*8ls (also pachu-) see qiiot Pachy- 
meningitis (-menindgartis) Path [MjSNINGiTis], 
inflammation of the dura materof the central nervous 
system, cerebral or spinal, l| Pachyme ninx 
f-mf nigks) [Gr, membrane], the dura mater 

\Syd See. Lex. 1893), Pachymetei (paki'm^tai) 
[•MsrEE] (also pooho-), an instrument for measur- 
ing the thickness of glass, metal plates, paper, etc, 
Paohyodont (pseki^dpnt) a. [Gi, odoiis, dSJyr- 
tooth], having massive teeth, PaiChyo pterous 
^ pachypterous. Pachyote (psekqd'ut) a. [Gr. 
oS?, ojT- ear], havmg thick leathery ears; sb ^ a 
thick-eared bat, of genus Pachyoius\ so Paohy- 
0‘tous d; {Syd. Soc. Lex 1893’), Pachyphyllons 
(•fibs) a. Bot. [Gr, (p^XXov leaf], having thick 
leaves (Mayne). Pachypod (psekippdl, Paohy- 
podoua (paki'pddas) adjs [Gr. irow, iro8- foot], 
having a large thick foot- Pachypterons (pakr- 
ptsros) a, [Gr. vrepSv wing, feather], havmg thick 
wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, or a fish. Pachy- 
xhynchQxia (-n qkos) a. [Gr. itaxpppvyxo^, 
snout], ha\ing a large thick bill, Pachysanrlan 
(-sj'rian), a thick-skinned samian, Pachysti- 
ohous (pakfstiksij), a Bot [Gr, <rrfx-os row, line], 
thick-sided, applied only to cells {Treas. Bot. 
1866). Paohytriohons (-itnkss), a [Gr. 
rpix** hair], having thick hair (Mayne 1857). 
\^i^'^KSi’ii.^\x.TopviardsAnthro^ v i77'*Pachycephahc, 
skull With thick hypertrophied parietes. 185B Hitchcock 
Icknol Mass, 81 W^e should infer a larger number of ^pachy- 
dactylous than leptodactylous animals to have made the 
tracks 1897 A UhUt's Sysi Med. IV. 832 Chronic mfiamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the larynx may exist with 
the *pacbydermial affection 1893 Syd. Soc Lex , * Pachu* 
losiSi Sir Erasmus Wilson's term for a skin disease m which 
there is hypertrophy of the epidermis x8S6 A. Flistt Pnne, 
Med (1880) 693 Acute ^pachymeningitis is always suppura- 
tive, and is chiefly of surgical interest. xSpp Allhutfs Sysi 
Med VI 854 A certain degree of compression of the cord is 
caused by pachymeningitis. X884 Knight DteU MeeJu 
SuppI , ^PachymtieTf a Viennese instrument which deter- 
mines the thickness of paper to the z-ioooth of an inch. 1842 
Brande Diet Sci ^tc.^Pachyotes^ the name of a family of 
bats, including those which have thick external ears 1864 
Webster, Packyoie, 1837 Mavne Ej^os Lex^ Peuky* 
fodusy , apphed by Gray to an Order [of molluscs] corre- 
sponding to the of Lamarck, ^pachy- 

podous 1881 Frewer tr HolnPs'j Yrs S.Ajfrzca I 140 In 
the abdomen of this ^pachysaunan there is found a collection 
of lobulated fatty matter. 

Pachyderm (pse'bdSim), sb* and a. [a F. 
packydemie sb. (Cuvier 1797), ad. Gr, iraxt 55 w-oy 
thick-skinned, f iraxi^-j thick + U^pa. skin. In 
a general sense, pachuderme adj occurs casually m 
Fr. € 1600 (Hatz -Darm ) ] 

A, sh. Zool. A thick-skinned quadruped ; spec, 
one of the Pachydermata of Cimer 
1838 Pifmy Cycl, XII. 413/2 That the quadruped under 
consideration [Hyrax] is a true Pachyderm 1853 Kane 
Grtnmll Exp xx (1856) 160 That manne pachyderm, the 
tusky walrus 1880 Haughton Phys Geog il 33 England 
was inhabited by herbivorous pachyderms., previous to the 
elevation of the east and west chain 

b, fig. Cf Paohtdebmatous 2 

xSdy Garheld m Century Mag (1884) Jan 417/2 Like all 
politicians he seems to have become a pachyderm 1894 
w T. Stead m Revte%o of Rex (Amer ed ) Apr 428 To 
shrink from the rude shocks and jars which tough pachy- 
derms bear ivith unruffled composuic. 

B adj. Zool = Paohtdbbmatous a. 
x868 27 ai Encycl I 821 Antkracothennmy a fossil genus 
of pachyderm mammaK 

HencePachyde*r3nal,Faoliyd6*r2nic, adjs Zool. 
1847 Ansted Anc World iv 197 The gigantic living 
pachydermal mammals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and hippopotamus. 1838 Penny Cycl XII 416/2 The 
general balance of resemblance is strongly m favour of the 
Pachydermic relationship of the animal. 1840 Ihtd XVII 
15 1/2 These and other Pachydermic forms, 

||Pacliydermata(p3ekidfijmata),j5 pi Zool 
rinod,L., f, Gr. iraxiJ-s thick + bkpytaj BippiaT- skra ] 
Au order of Mammalia m Cuvier’s system of 
classification, consisting of the hoofed or ungulate 


quadrupeds which do not chew the cud, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyrax, horse. 

Disused by recent zoologists , its constituents being dis* 
tnbuted into various orders 

1823 Bockland Rthq.Dilm 37 It is foreign to the habits 
of the bysna to prey on the larger pachydermata. 1847 
VouATT Hin^e v 107 The horse does not rununate, and 
therefore belongs to the order pachydermata. 

PaehydeTmatoeele. Peak. [f. as prec. + Gr. 

tumour ] A tumour arising from hypertiophy 
of the corium and subcutaneous areolar tissue 
18^ V Mott in Med -Cfarurg Trans Ser n. XIX 153 
[fitle) On a peculiar foim of tumour of the skin, denom- 
inated * Pachydermatocele *. 1900 Lancet 2 June 1393/2 

Pachyde rmatoid, a. [See -ojd] Akin to 
the Pachydermata. 

1883 m Ogilvie 

PacKydermatons (psekido'imataa), a. [f 
Paohtdebmata + -ous] 

1 . Of or belonging to the Pachydermata 

1823 Buckland Reliq. Dilvx 18 Teeth of the larger 
pachydermatous animals are not abundant 1874 Wood 
Nai Hist 24s The last on the list of the pach> dermatous 
animals is the well-known Hippopotamus, or River Horse. 

2 . fig. Thick-skinned ; not sensitue to rebuff, 
ridicule, or abuse , not easily affected by outside 
influences. 

1834 Lowell Prose Wks 1890 I 229 A man cannot 
ha've a sensuous nature and be pachydermatous at the same 
time a 1876 M. Collins TA vt Gat den (1880) II. 299 , 1 doubt 
whether the poet might not And better employment than 
lashing pachjrdermatous fools 
Hence Paohyde’rmatonsly adVf Pachyde'vzaa- 
tousuess. 

1834 Wood Amm Life (1855) 367 [An animal] of whose 
pachydermatousnes*?, if we may com such a word, there is 
no doubt. This is the Giiaffe, whose hide is more than an 
inch in thickness 1865 hloRLEY Mod. Chas actensttes 33 
The conditions of social and intellectual pachydermatousness 
are in themselves equally wonderful 1900 Wesim Getz 1 Oct. 
1 1/3 By being able pachydermatously to withstand the pro- 
tests to which we have referred. 

Pachyderinia, -dermial : see Pacht-. 
Paehyde’rraoid, a == Pachydeematoid. 

1836 K4.NB Arci. Expl II 1 16 The frost temperedjunks 
of this pachydermoid amphibian [walrus] X877 Le Conte 
Eleni Geol iii (1879) 347 Ihe Diprotodon . a pachyder- 
moid Kangaroo as big as a ihinocei os 

Packydermous (paekida-imas), a. rare, [f 
as Pachyderm: 4 -ous.] Thick-skinned, pachy- 
deimatous. b. Bot Thick-coated 

1836 Encycl. Bni (ed 7) XIV 146/2 The removal of the 
genus Equus would enable us to simplify our definition of 
uie pachydermous tubes. 

Pachyglossal to Paekymeter x see Paohy- 
Packyntic (p^kmtik), a Med, [ad, Gr. 
7raxwTi«-<5j of thickening quality, f. iraxv*^-«v to 
thicken.] a. Having the power of thickening the 
bodily fluids, b. Fleshy, fat. 

1890 Billings Nai Med. Diet. 1^3 Syd Soc. Lex 
Packyodont to Packytrickous : see Pachy-. 
Packytic (pakitik), a Med [f Gr. ttuxi^t-ijs 
thickness + -10] * prec. 

1837 Mayne Expos, Lex , PackyitettSt of or belonging to 
Paefiyies. pachytic iSm J* S Billings Nai Med Dut 
IL 276 Facbytic i Thick, obese, 2 Pachyntic. 

Paci, obs, inf. of Pass v 
Paeiable, -ibil, obs. forms of Peaceable, 
Paoience, -ent, etc., obs. ff Patibjs'oe, -ent. 
tPaei-ferous, a. Obs [f, L. peace- 
brmging -i- -ous ] Peace-bringing, Hence fPaoi - 
fexousness. 

1636 Blount Glossogr, Paeferous 1727 Bailey vol II, 
Paci/er^sfiessy peace bringing quality, 

Pacifiable (pze*sifaiiabT), a [f Pacify + 
-ABLE ] Capable of being pacified or appeased. 

1618 T. Adams Fool 4* /as Sport Wks. 1861 I 231 The 
conscience .is not paciflable whiles sin is within to vex iL 

Pacific (pasrfik), a and sb. [ad. L pactfic-tis 
peace-making, peaceful, f. pax, ptic em peace; 
see -Fio : perh. through F. pactfiqtte, ficqne{i^i}a c. 
in Godef. Compl) ] 

A. ad/. 1. Making, or tending to the making 
of, peace ; leading to peace or reconciliation, con- 
ciliatory, appeasing, 

a 1348 Hall Chron , Edw TV 248 b, Sore lamentyng . 
that I did not performe and finally consumate, suche pol- 
Iitique diuises .. in my long life and pacifflque piospentie, 
xsSx Mulcaster PosiUons xxxix. (1887) 214 He appointed 
the pacificque, and friendly Embassages X667 Milton 
P L XT, 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe. 1786 
W. Thomson Watson's Pktbp III (1839) *75 The marquis 
of Spinola had strenuously suppoirtea the pacific counsels 
of Prince Albert at the court of Madrid 1853 Milman Lai 
(Fir. HI vii. (1864) H. 135 The pacific influence which 
Gregory obtained in this momentous crisis 

2 , Of peaceful disposition or character, not 
belligerent, peaceable. 

X64X J. Jackson True Evang T in. 189 See whether is 
moie pacifique and chantable, and by consequent whether 
IS the more Euangelicall 1731 Johnson Rambler No 185 
? 10 This pacifick and harmless temper X774 J Adams in 
Fam Lett, (1876) 4s, I saw the tears gush into the eyes of 
the old grave pacific Quakers. 1879 Dixon Windsor II 
xii 13a In the end he brought them to a more pacific view 

3 , Characterized by peace or calm, peaceful, at 
peace ; calm, tranquil, quiet. 


1633 T. Jakes Voy Iv, Pacificke and open Seas 1863 
Carlyle Fredk Gi xvnr xii (1872) VIII. 26 The road has 
hitherto been mainly pacific. 

b. Pacific Ocean, Sea, the ‘Great Ocean’ stretch- 
ing between Amenca on the east and Asia on the 
west ; so called by Magellan, because found to be 
relatively free from violent storms. 

[15^3 Edfn Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled Pacifctan 
thatis peaceable.] x66o F 'B^exiVis.Xx.Le Blanc' sTiav 332 
The great pacifiLk gulph, which may be ‘^aid one of the 
calmest Seas of the world 1777 Robertson Hist Amer v 
Wks. 1826, VI 19 They enjoyed an uninterrupted course of 
fair weather, with such favourable winds, that Magellan 
bestow’d on that ocean the name of Pacific. 

4 . phr. ‘ Pacific iron, an iron band round a lower 
yard-arm into which the boom-iron screws ’ {Cent, 
But, 1890). ^Pacific Letters (also Letters Pacific 
cal = L. hterae pacificse, Gr hteyroXal eiprjviKat), 
ong. letters of commendation to the church m 
another city or countiy recommending the bearer 
as one in peace and communion with the Church ; 
later, esp. letters recommending the bearer to the 
alms of the faithful. 

1709 J Johnson Clergym Vade M ii 83 Let no foreigner 
be received without pacifick letters. Note Pacifick Letters 
were those given to any whether bishop, clergyman, or lay- 
man on any occasion he had to travel to another city. ^23 
tr Dupin'sEccl Hut rjthC I v 11 69 By Letters racinck, 
we understand, those wnich the Bishops gave to the Poor 
who were unjustly oppress’d or had need of Relief, 

B. sb, 

+1. a //. Peace-ofierings [rendering L pdctfica’\ 
b. An offer or overture of peace, an Eirenicon Obs, 
1609 Bible (Douay) E^k xlv 15 One ramme of a flocke 
of two bundled .for holocaust, and for pacifiques 1687 
Let from Country 10 If she persists obstinately to refuse 
this national Pacifflck ,* the Dissenters, I hope, will consider 
their honest Interest. 

2 . The Pacific Ocean. 

axZzi Keats Sonn, On first looking into Chapman's 
Homer 12 Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes He 
stared at the Pacific 1853 Maury Phys Geog Sea § 54 
The Atlantic is the most stormy sea in the world, the 
Pacific the most tranquil. 1894 Wesim, Gaz. 4 Dec. 8/x 
Because Keats m^de a mistake, is the real discoverer to 
be defiauded to all time? The Pacific was discovered 
September 26, 1513, by Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 

b attnb ‘of the Pacific Ocean’, as 
State, Comb., as Pacifiewards 
1833 Maury P/iys Ceog Sea § 276 The great chain [of 
mountains] that skirts the Pacific coast Ibid § 283 On the 
Pacific [Aleutian] islands there is an uninterrupted lain-fall 
during the entire winter Ibid § 353 The dry season on the 
Pacific slopes, 1897 Daily News jO Dec 6/5 Russia's pio- 
gress Pacincwards. 190a Webster, Pacific slope, that part 
of North Amenca. lying west of the continental divide. 
Hence FaePfiouess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
fBacificable, a Obs, \J. "L. pdcificd-ie to 
pacify + -BLE.] = Paoifiable. 

xfiax Br Hall Heaven upon Earth § 4 Hie conscience is 
not pacificable, while sinne is within to vex it 

Pacifical (P^i fikal), a, [f. L. pdcfic-us (see 
Paoifio) -b -AL] Of pacific or peaceful nature, 
peaceable. Letters paafical see Paoifio a, 4 
c X483 Dighy Mysi (1882) in 1593 Bed hyr axke of his §ood 
be weyys pacyfycal. 1609 Ev Woman m Hum i i, in 
Bullen 0 PI Iv, Sir, be pacificall, the fellowe was possest 
with some critique frenzie 1876 G. Meredith Beauch 
Career I xui 197 He had to think of what was due to his 
pacifical disposition 1883 Canons of Antioch vii m Fulton 
Index Canonum oyj No stianger snail be received without 
letters paadcal 

Paci'fically, adv. [f prec, -ly 2,] In a 
pacific manner ; peacefully, peaceably. 

X793 Residence tn France (1797) I 231 A few dragoons 
have arranged the bu«iiness ve^ pacifically 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt iv x (1872) IL 33 Biiedrich Wilhelm’s first step, 
of course, was to remonstrate pacifically, 

Pacmcate (pasi fik^ft), v, [f. L. pdefiedt-, 
ppl stem oipdcificme to make peace, to pacify ] 
tl. inir To make peace (wiM). Obs, rare 
1646 Unhappy Game at Scotch ^ Eng 22 What is this 
other then to pacificate with him without their joynt advice 
and consent? 

2 . Uans, To give peace to, to pacify. 
i8*7 Southey Hist Penins War II 388 He would now 
pacmcate Roncal and the vallies of Aragon. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk Gi, xiv v (1872) V. 222 There is one ready method 
of pacificating Germany 1884 Sir G Warren Memorandum 
on Bechuanaland 29 Oct., The object is to remove the 
filibusters from Becliuanaland, to pacificate the territory 
Hence Paci floated/// a 

X883 Manch Exam 14 Feb 5/1 To make it [Khartoum] 
the capital of a pacificated or subjugated Soudan, 
Pacification (pse*sifilc^ fon). [a. Y, pacifica- 
tion (15th c, m Hatz -Darm.), ad. L,, pdctficdiidn- 
ein, n. of action from pdcificdre to pacify.] The 
action or fact of pacifying or appeasing ; the con- 
dition of being pacified , appeasement, conciliation. 

Edict of Pacification, an ordinance or decree enacted by 
a prince or state to put an end to strife or discontent , esp 
in French hist , one of the royal edicts in the 16th century 
granting concessions to the Protestants j e g those issued 
m 1563, 1370, and the Edict of Nantes in 1598 
1490 CKxrxm Entydoszxi 77 lhat theswetewyndesshalle 
putte heinselfe vp in pacifycacion of the see. a X34B Hall 
Chron., Hen VI 158 To begyn a shorte padficacion in so 
long a broyle 1573 E. Varamund Rep. Outrages Frame 
in Hart Mtsc (Main ) I, The King gave his faith, that he 
would for ever most sacredly and faithfully observe his 
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edict of pacification. 16x5 Bp Hall ConUmpl, O T ix. 
VII, His pacification of fnends [was] better than liis execu- 
tion of enemies. X7a6 Penhallow Ind Wars (1859] 66 
They went into the Foit professing their desire for a 
pacification 1881 Shorthouse y Inglestmi I, xiv 204 
[Thi«i] had much helped towards the pacification of his mmd. 
lb. A treaty of peace 

1560 Daus tr Sleidane’s Comm 458 h, In the meane season 
the pacification of Passawe to remayne in full strength 1655 
G Lane in Nicholas Paprs (Camden) III 225 Ihey haue 
madenoeprovision for their reception in the pacification 1874 
Green Short Hist vui, § 5 516 The pacification at Berwick 
was a mere suspension of arms 1874 Stubbs Const NisU 
1 . XU 522 The pacification was arranged on the 15th of May. 

Pacificator (pasi [a. L. pacificator^ 

agent-n. from pactficare to pacify. Cf F. pacifi- 
cateur 1 5 00 in Godef Comply ] On e who pacifi es 
or bnngs to a state of peace , a peace-maker 
X539 Cromwell in Mernman Ltfe 4- Lett (1902) II 203 
His highnes lemitteth the conclusyon of thair affaires with 
any Ambassadours or pacificatours there xfiza Bacon 
Hm VII 50 He had in consideration the point of honour, 
in bearing the blessed person of a pacificator 1750 H. 
Walpole Lett H, Mann (1834) II 359 As he is a good 
pacificator .we may want his assistance at home before the 
end of the winter 1847 Lewes Htsi, Philos (1867) I. 25 
Greece drawn into the contest as pacificator and arbiter. 
Pacificatory (past fikatsn), a [ad. "L. pacifi-- 
cdtori-iiSy f, pacificator . see prec. and -ort ] Tend- 
ing to make peace. 

Pacificaioiy Letters = Letters Pacifical 
*583 Foxe a 4rM 2154/2 Whervpon a certeine agreement 
pacificatory was concluded betwene them, 1659 Hammond 
Ort Ps cxx 7 Paraphr. 627 My words be never so friendly 
and pacificatory a 1677 Barrow Unity of Ch ix "^s. 
1831 VII. 497 All churches did maintain, intercourse and 
commerce with each other by pacificatoiy, commendatory, 
synodical epistles 1893 Times 27 Dec. 3/2 It will maintain 
in Its political tendencies a pacificatory policy. 

Hence Faci flcatoxlnesa (Bailey yol. II, 1727). 
Paeifi'City. rare* [f. Pacipio + -ity.] The 
quality of being pacific, pacific character, 
j8oo W, Taylos in Robbeids Mem (18^) I 356 We are 
trusting with the old confidence in hfr Pitt's pacificity. 

+ Paoi*ficous, [See-ous.] — Pacifio, 

x6o8 J Kino Semt 24 Mar. 20 Salomon the pacificus, 
king of Salem, prince of peace x6ii Cotgr , Pacifique^ 
pacificous. 01670 Hacket Ahp, Williams \ (1692)79 Such 
as were transported with Warmth to be a fighting, prevail'd 
m Number, before the Pacificous. 

Pacifier (p£e sifoiw) [f Paoipt + -er 1.] One 
who or that which pacifies or appeases. 

*533 More Apol xui 94 Yf this pacyfyer of this dyuysyon 
wyl say that this is nothing lyke the present mater, 1748 
KrcHAROSON fiSii) III xxxii igx It looks as if he 

withheld them for occasional pacifiers 1846 Trench Mirac. 
v. (1862) i6g The pacifier of the tumults and the discords m 
the outward woild 

Paci^ (pce'sifoi), «?. [a, F. pacifi-er (15th c. 
in Liltre, OF. pacefier 1250 in Godef.), ad. L. 
pactfic&re, f pdcific-m Paoimo : see -it,] 

1 . tr&ns* To allay the anger, excitement or agita- 
tion of (a person ) ; to calm, quiet; to appease. 

(In first quot pacijieie is app an error for factjie ) 

CX460 G Ashby Dicta Philos 841 To pacificie [orig. 
pcutficare\ your enemye, be studious, Thaugh of youre 
strengh & power ye be seure, 1484 Caxton Pailes 0/ 
Alfome viii, Thenne was the kynge wel appeased and 
pacyfyed, X547 Boorde Introd Knowl xxiv (1870) 181, 

I haue money m ray pooke To pacyfye the Pope, the Turke, 
and the lue. 1601 Shaks Tivel N iii. iv 309 He will not 
now be pacified 1717 Lady M W, Montagu Let to Ctess 
Mar 16 Jan,, Pray say something to pacify her, i86t Geo. 
Eliot Silas M 111, You drain me of money till I have got 
nothing to pacify her with. 

ahsot 1548 udall Erasm Par Lithe xv 328 Euai 
vain & void pleasure of the world, which dooeth hut fox 
a shorte space pacific. 

b. To calm or appease (passion, etc.). 

*5a8 Roy Rede me (Aib ) 85 Iwwe be it ye do pacify The 
ngoure of god almighty x6a8 Wither £ni Rememh m, 
TS75 Thy selfe apply Gods just incensed wrath to pacifie. 
*7^ Johnson Idler No. a r 4 How skilfully I can pacify 
resentment *875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) I 161 If they have 
wronged him and he is angry, he pacifies his anger and is 
reconciled. 

2 . To bnng or reduce to a state of peace; to 
calm, quiet * a strife, contention, rebellion, etc. 

*494 Fabyan Chron, vi. clix:. 149 The which was lyke to 
haue turnyd the pope to great trowble, if he by polytyke & 
wyse meanes had not shortly pacyfyed the mater, 1503 
ItomUtes n Wtlfiil Rehell i (1859) 560 All domes^all 
rebellions being suppressed and pacified *759 
Eng* (18x2) IV XXIX. 40 [The Emperor] in ten days«ariived 
HI Si»in. where he soon pacified the tumults which had 

arisen m ms absence. 

ahsot X829 S Turner Mod* Hist Eng IH h y 171 The 
diet that was intended to pacify, broke up m Jfyly, leaving 
everything as unsettled and as discordant as before 
t b. parties at strife : to reconcile. Ohs 
CX500 Melusine xxxvi. 245 He dyscomfyted the Due in 
batayll, and made hym to be pacyfyed with the kynge of 
Anssay 1 S 7 * Campion Hist Irel ii i. (1633) 57 Certaine 
Bishops resciant there pacified the Townesmen to their 
King 1800 Asiai* Ann Reg , Misc* Tr Mis 107/x Having 
made choice of Abubekre^ who had greatly exerted himself 
in pacifying the two parties 

c. a country or district : to reduce to peaceful 
submission, to establish peace and tranquillity in. 

0x548 Hall C/trort., Hen VUI 19^ the pillage almoste 
was restored, and the countrey pacified. 1565 Prv^ 
Council Scot. 1 . 394 To send fourtie .. men of weir to the 
West Bordour for helping to pacifie the cuntre, x6sx 


HoBhES Leviaih i x 46 Counts were left to gov em and 
defend places conquered, and pacified, x^ Westni Gas, 
18 Apr 7/1 It would take 100,000 men to pacify the islands, 
d fi^. and transf* To calm, appease. 

1526 Pilgr Perf (w. de W 1531) 149 b, It shall pacifye 


the senses, quenche eujll thoughtes, x^a T, Watson 
Ceniurie of Loue c, Poems (Aib) 137 But somewhat more 
to pacyfie my mmde 1738 Johnson London 197 Swift o’er 
the land the dismal rumour flies, And publicfc mournings 
pacify the skies. 1846 Irench Mirac iv (1862) 147 First 
blaming their want of faith, and then pacifying the storm. 

3 intr* To become peaceful, calm down. 

1509 Hawes Past Pleas* xxxvm. (Percy Soc) 198 My 
; dolorous herte began to pacyfy, x88o ) 3 ariNg.( 3 ould Meha~ 
j lah vii (1884) 94 She is a Paafic Ocean when not vexed 
I with storms She will pacify presently. 

I Hence Fa*cifl.ed ppl* a , Fa cifyiiig vbl. sh. and 
ppL a,, Fa cifyiugly adv 
*537 ifi W. H Turner Select Rec Oxford 146 For the 
l^ifying and determination of which variance. 155* 
Huloet, Pacified, dehmitts Ibid t Pacifyinge, or whyche 
doth pacifye, pactficaiorius, a 1652 J Smith Sel Disc* 
X 51Z A pacifying and quieting of all those nots and 
tumults 017O4T Brown Pleasant Wks 1730 I 11 1 
Write a few pacifying strains a xyoS Beveridge Thes 
Theol II 371 Is It not a blessed thing to have a pacified 
conscience? 1843 D. Jerrold PuncEs Lett xvuL Wls, 
1864 HI, 486 The wine speaks pacifyingly, soothingly, 

Facing (p^ sig), M sb* [f. Pace v* + -ingI ] 
The action of the verb Pace, q. v, 

1706 Lond Gaz No 4285/8 Stolen or strayed a roan 
Mare all her Ways, except Pacing X785 G, Forster tr 
Sparrman's Voy* Cape G, H (1786) II 293 The beast 
[a rhinoceros] kept on an even and steady course, which, 
in fact, was a kind of pacing 1824 Galt Rothelan II ^iv 
IV. 126 He now and then turned, or paused in his pacing, 
to look over the battlement. X876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 
(1890) 394 The horse's pacmg made scarcely more noise 
than a rabbit would have done m limping along, 
aiinh 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol Gen (1693) 970 
A pacing saddle ; Ephipptnm toluianimt 1896 Deuly News 
28 Oct 7/6 The suggested new rule and its sub-sections on 
the pacing question were favourably received. 

Pacing, <z [f. as prec, + -ingS ] That 
paces (see Pace z/*) ; spec of a horse (see Pace v. 3). 

1653 !£asl Monm tr JBentimgho's Hist Relat 15a When 
the Coach-horses were tired , he and his wife got upon the 
pacing geldings x8a8 Scott P M Perth vui, First 
appeared Simon Glover on a pacing palfrey 

Pacinian (p^mian), a [f name of the 
Italian anatomist Pacmi (i8i2'-i883 ) +-am’.] Of 
or described by Pacmi, 

Pacinian hody^ aripuscle^ one of numerous oval seed-like 
bodies attached to nerve endings, esp of the cutaneous 
nerves of the hand and foot. 

X876 Duhring Dis* Shift 27 Pacinian coipuscles are quite 
large, well-defined, oval or olive-shaped bodies 1899 -< 4 //- 
buHs Sysi Med VI. 252 It may be that the Pacinian 
corpuscles, are susceptible to painful impressions. 

Pack (psek), sb^ Forms; 3-7 packe, 4-5 
pakke, (4 palke), 4-6 pak, (5-6 pake), 4- pack. 

packet pakke (early J3th c.) corresponds to 
early MFlem.^ (Tath c ), MDu (a 1300), MLG , 
Du., Ua.pak\ (late) MHG. and Ger. pack\ also 
Icel pcikkt (1337), peteka, Da, Norw pakke \ 
obs. P, paegue {ei^io m Godef.), AngloL (15- 
iSth c) paccus , mod It* pacco; mod It pac* 

App immediately from Flemish, Dutch, or Low German 
in 12th c. The earliest instance of the word yet lecorded is 
of 1199 at Ghent, m Warnkdnig Gheldolf Hist de Gand 236 
*Omne pac, quod in curru feitur, sive parvum, sive mag- 
num, SI fuent funiculatum, debet quatuor denanos ' Peu: 
occurs also at Utrecht in X244 (Hbhlbaum Hans Uiknn- 
denhuchl 109) The verb (Pack »J) appears at an early date 
in connexion with the wool trade, and it is known that the 
trade in English wool was chiefly with the Low Countries 
The Fr, examples of facqve and packhouse (at 

Ghent and Lille) aieprob from Flemish ^ Ulterior history 
and origin unknown The conjecture (in Diez, Kbrting, etc ), 
that IS Romanic, seems ill-founded the ‘ late L ^paccus 
being merely Anglo-Latin, i e. the latinized form of Eng 
Pack, the word is quite late in It. Irish paca, foe is from 
Eng (Senses 8-ia below, esp lo-xa are ratner from Pack v )] 
i. A bundle of things enclosed in a wrapping or 
tied together compactly, esp. to be carried by a 
man or beast j a package, parcel, esp. one of con- 
siderable size or weight , a bale , spec* a bundle of 
goods earned by a pedlar. 

axz»}^ After R* 166 Noble men & gentile ne hereiS aout 
packes i3X3-*4 Durham Ace Rolls (Surtees) 512 In vj 
cordis pro P^kis empt 5* *377 Langl. P* PI B xin. 201 
Me were leuer, by owre lorde and I lyue shulde, Haue 
pacience perfithch )jan half >i pakke of bokes I Ihid xiv 
212 pere pt pore preseth bifor ]>e riche with a pakke at his 
rugge. x^sEolls of Parlt VI. rss/* To doo un pakke 
there tho Pakkes and Fardels. *579 Spenser Skeph Cal. 
May 240 A pedler Bearing a trusse of tryfles at hys backe, 
As bells, and babes, and glasses in hys packe 1643 Heclar 
Lords 4* Comm , Reb Ireland 49 Having taken out of her 
[a ship] eleven packs of Cloth 1784 Cowper Task i 465 
A pedlar’s pack, that bows the bearer down *803 Welling- 
TONin( 5 urw De^ II 20 Letter from the Military Board, 
upon the subject of packs for bullocks. x^Regul ^ Ord 
Army 157 The Pack is to he mvanably on when fitting the 
Accoutrements. x8^ H. Spencer in Cont^P Rez> Feb 
i6r There is a Pedlar's Act .giving the Police power to 
search pedlars' packs , - 1 1 , 

fib Bundle of money, stock of cash ; cash-box. 
c X304 P PI Crede 399 per is no peny in my pakke [MS 
palke] to payen for my mete *578 Eeg. Privy Council Scot 
Ser. J Ilf 39 Having wairit thair haillpak thair-upoun. 

0. fi^. (Usually with conscious reference to the 
literal sense.) 


1568 T Howell Arh A mi tie (1879) 73 Bicause thou cleane 
dehuered art, of great and heauie padc 1581 J Bell 
Haddofis Ansa) Osor 128 There is no .skill in the learned 
that IS not in Osonus packe. *633 G. Herbert 7 erripie, 
Ch Porch XXIV, Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss'd pack 
Whose every parcell under-wntes a law 1798 Southey 
To Marg Hill xj Like Christian on his pilgrimage, I bear 
So heavy a pack of business. 

2 . As a measure, definite or indefinite, of various 
commodities : see quots. 

Z488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 22 The gold packed weyeth 
not above vij unces, and sold for iij lu sterling the pack. 
xS 4>5 Brinklow Compl ij (1874) 12 Whan he sold his cJothys 
for a resonable price the pack. 1706 Phillips, Pack of 
Wooll, a Horse-load, consisting of sev enteen Stone and two 
Pounds, or 240 Pound weight 1778 Eng Gazetteer (ed 2) 
s. V Norwich, The weavers here use many thousand packs 
of yarn spun in other counties x8oS Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl II. 127 Of wool A pack is X2 stones , that is, 24 hb. 
of white, and 25^ hb. of. laid wool to the stone i8ia Sir ( 3 . 
pREvosT in Examiner 5 OlL 630/r, 7C0 packs of furs- 
*847-78 Halliwell, Pack, a measure of coals, containing 
about three Winchester bushels 1858 Simmonos Diet 
Trade Products s v , A pack of flour or Indian-corn meal, 
flax, etc. weighs 280 lbs , of wool 240 lbs. net formerly, in 
many parts of the country it was 252 Ihs 1890 Cent. Diet , 
Pack A package of gold-leaf containing 20 ‘ books * of 
2$ leaves each 

3 . a A company or set of persons; generally 
implying low character, or associalioa for some 
evil purpose, but often merely expressmg contempt 
or depreciation, and formerly sometimes without 
such implication; a * gang \ ‘ lot *. 

13 Cursor M 2212 (GStt.) Fra est he^ brohut aae euyl 
padc iCott felauscapj Sexti weikemen j?ai wer ^1385 
Chaucer L. G* W 299 Yit they were hetheneal the pak. 
CX450 St Cuihberi (Surtees) 3752 ]?ou base destrujed vs, al 
be pak. 1548 Udall, etc Erasm Par. Mark vn 50 The 
Scribes, Pbariseis, jea, and almoste all the whole packe of 
the lewes 1578 Banister Hist Manwii 111 The whole 
packe of the pnncipall Anathomistes haue afihmed flue 
payre of sinewes to the loynes 1652 Sir E Nicholas in 
N Papers (Camden) 316 Mr Whitelocke is as mischievous 
to the K and all his friends in England as any among the 
pack of rebels. 1698 Fryer Acc. E India 4 * 97 A Pack 

of Thieves that had infested the Roads a long tune. X768 
Goldsm Good-n Man i 1, A pack of drunken servants 
1820 Scott Monast x, An the whole pack of ye were slam, 
there vveie moie lost at Flodden. 1885 Dunckley in Maoich, 
Exam, 23 Mar 6/x The House.. resembles in many respects 
a pack of schoolboys. 

b. A large collection, or set (of thmgs, esp. 
abstract) , a ‘heap*, ‘lot'. (Usually depieaative ) 
XM* Shak& Two Gent in 1. 20 Rather Then (by con- 
cealing It) heap on your head A pack of soirowes. 1633 G 
Herbert Temple* Misene ix, No not to pmehase the whole 
pack of stazres There let them shine, Pereit Conf 
va (1857) 123 That ridiculous pack of heresies amassed by 
the Council of Constance 1693 Humours Town 86 An 
endless pack of Knaveries 1763 Jefferson Corr, Wks 
1850 I 185 Would jou rather that I should write you a 
pack of lies? 1862 Mrs Carlyle Lett HI. 140 what 
a pack of complaints 1 x88o Gen Sir E B Hamley in 
Shand Life (1895) II. xvi. 17 Pack of nonsense 
f 4 . Applied to a person of low or worthless 
character , almost always with naughty, Obs 
x^T&Pilgr Perf. (W de W. 1531) 37 b, Al though they be 
wretched lyuers & noughty packes amonge. 1540 Hyrdb 
tr. Vtves* Insir Chr. Worn i. vii (1557) 18 C>lle hir a 
naughtie packe withe that one woorde thou baste taken all 
from hir, and haste lefte hir bare and foule. 1638 Rowley 
Shoomaker a gentleman iv, Givb, Hence you Whore- 
master knave, . 1 hou xiau^ty packe. z:»5 Bailey Erasm. 
Colloq, (1878) I. 76 What does this idle Pack want? *738 
SiwwxPol Conversat ic6 , 1 never heard she was a naughty 
Pack [1855 Kingsley Wesiw Hoi xvii, Drake sent Aem 
all off again for a lot of naughty packs 1 
6 , A number of animals kept or natuially con- 
gregating together; applied s^c. to a company of 
hounds kept for hunting, and to those of certam 
beasts (esp. wolves), and of buds (e g, grouse) 
which naturally associate for puiposes of attack or 
defence 

*648 Hunting of Fox 26 All j’ojn (like so many dogs in 
a pack) in pursuing these Foxes. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
II 311/1 A Pack of Grous, or Heath-cocks. 173^ Somerville 
Chase ii 100 So from the Kennel rush the joyous Pack 
X774 Goldsm Reial. 107 He cast off his ftiends, as a hunts- 
man his pack. For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 
themWk. 1795 Southey Wks 1837 L 179 When 

from the mountains round reverberates The hungry wolves' 
deep yell,. Thefamish’d pack come round. 1862 JoHMs^r*^. 
Birds 35^ Coveys of Ptarmigan unite and form large packs. 

b ‘The shepherd’s portion m a “hwsel”, or 
fiock of sheep, grazed on the farm as his pay for 
looking after the whole herd’ (Heslop Northumhld. 
Wds. 1894) ; also one of these, a pack-sheep. 

[By some viewed as a distinct word and connected with 
Pact, for which however no evidence has been found J 
1825 Jamieson, Packs, the sheep, of whatever gender, that 
a shepherd is allowed to feed along with his mastei's flock, 
this being in lieu of wages. 1831 Suihet land FarmRep 77 
m Libr. Use/ Kncwl., ^Husb, III, Employing eleven 
marri^ shepherds and eight young men, this gives the 
number of twelve hundred and fifty shepherds’ sheep or 
packs mingled among the master’s flocks x886 C Scott 
Sheep-Farming 148 If the shepherd is allowed a ‘pack*, 
then of course the * pack sheep ' have marks totally different 
from the flock. *8M Scott Leader 23 Mar, 4 The ‘ pack ' 
consisted of 50 sheep 

e. A complete set of playing-cards, varying m 
number accordmg to the game and the country 
(see Card sb,^ i). 

c X597 Harington On Play m Nugae Ant. (1804) I 212 To 
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akorne that gayne that is got with apacke of cards and dyce. 
16^3 H CoGAN tr, Pinto's Treoo, xxxvuu 131 With three 
of the worst cards in the pack. 26^4 Loud, Gaz No 1925/4 
The very best Cards shall be sold in Jkindon by the last 
Retailer, at four Pence the Pack, xyxi Addison Sjifci No 
93 r 8 Shuffling and dividing a Pack of Cards. x8ox Stbutt 
S^rts ^ Past XV. 11 agx pack or set of cards, in. the 
old plays, IS continually called a pair of cards x8x6 Singer 
Hist Cards 38 The Spanish Pack consists, like the German, 
of forty-eight cards only, the tens in the former, and the 
aces m the latter, being omitted. 2878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 
7 A pock of forty Cards having no eights, nines, or tens, 
among them 

7. A large area of floating ice in pieces of con- 
siderable size, dnven or ‘packed’ together into 
a nearly continuous and coherent mass (as found 
in polar seas). 

1792 Trans Sac* Arts IX. 164 Close to a pack of ice 
x8ao ScoRESBY in Ann. Reg ii. 1324/2 A pack is a body of 
drift-ice of such magnitude, that its extent is not discernible 
xSaa Parry N^orih West Passage L 4 We came to the edge 
of the * pack ' in the course of the forenoon. x8 m Borth- 
wick Sr Amer. Rdr (i860) 264 If the field [of ice] is 
broken into a number of pieces none of which are more than 
forty or fifty yards across, the whole is called Sipatk, 

8 . CoaUintmng^ A mass of rough stones, etc., 
built up into a wall or pillar to support the roof 

1867 W. W. Smyt® Ceal < 5 - Coat-mniffg 14a Such stone, 
and what breaks from the roof, is often built up in packs, or 
masses of dry rubble walling j and the roads which pass 
through the gob have thus to be protected by a pack wall 
of some feet thick on either side. x 83 x Raymond Mining 
Gloss , Pack, a wall or pillar built of gob to support the roof. 

9 A pyramidal pile of fish set to dry. 

18 . Pcrley tCent ), After a fortnight’s drying, the fish 
should be put into a pack or steeple, for the purpose of 
sweating 

10 An act or the action of packing (in various 
senses : see Pack v ^). 

a 16x9 Harinoton B^igr (1633) ii xcix. And thus what 
with the stop, and with the padc, Poore Marcus, and his 
rest goes still to wrack, a vjoa B. £ Diet Cant, Crem^ 
Pack^ Pack of Junes, Packmg of Cards 174s H Pelham 
in W. Thompson R, IT. Advoc (1737) n Let WilUam 
Thompson be continued as lately, in overlooking the Pack 
[of meat m casks], and Picklmg 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
o/Qual (1809) IV 125 All was hurry, pack, and dispatch. 
U. Hydropathy. The swathing of the body in a 
wet sheet, blanket, etc (Pack z/.l 6 b) , the state 
of being so packed; the sheet, etc., in which a 
patient is thus packed Also drypack see qiiot 
1849 Carlyle Lett I 47 The bath-woman should 
have stayed with me during the first *pack 1859 J. Smco. 
lpy Practiced Hydrop 43 Wet packs may be repeated 
several times m the space of twelve hours. Ibid 45 'X he 
dry pack is to produce a greater degiee of peispiration, 
and IS useful in chronic rheumatism [etc]. Ibtd. (1S70) 
87 It IS not safe to leave a patient in pack without an 
attendant near, 1899 AllbttiVs Syst* Med. VIII. 160 Wet 
sheets, packs, sitz-baths, and douches are of great value 
12 The quantity (of fish, fruit, etc.) packed in 
tins or cans m a particular season or year. 

1889 Pall Mall G 20 Sept 6/3 Ihe value of this year’s 
pack, exclusive of salted fish and fresh salmon shipped, will 
be. 2,64o/x)o dels 1896 Lwtng Topics CycL (N.Y )I 1 189 
Boring the year the canned fruit pack amounted to 2,280,000 
cases. 1901 Scotsman 26 Liar. 5/1 Canadian fisheries the 
‘pack’, or quantity canned amounted to 16,403 tons. 

13. Shoit foT pack-horse^ pack~becLst. 

1887 Mrs Daly Digging i Sanatting 154, I had two 
hoxbes, one which 1 used as a ‘pack’, and the other I rode. 

14. atlrtb and Comb, a atlnb, Constitutmg or 
serving for a pack or bundle, as pack-ba^^ -basket^ 
•box^ doad^ -paper \ loaded with or used for carrying 
a pack, as pack-ammeU, -ass, -beast, -bullock, -cow, 
-donkey, -mule, -ox, -pony. b. objective and instru- 
mental, as pack-bearer, -bearing adj , -carriage, 
-driver, -laden adj c Special Combs ; pack 
and prime way [cf. pBiiiE a ], local name for 
a way by which packs may be carried on horse- 
back, etc , a bndle-way; so pack and prime bndge, 
road, paofc-cmoh (47.5’ ), a wide 'cinch’ or guth, 
with a hook at one end and a ring at the other, 
used With a pack-saddle , pack-draper, an itine- 
rant draper carrying his goods in a pack; pack- 
drill, a military punishment (see quot. 1890 ); 
pack-dnek [Dqok sb 3] (see quot ) 5 pack-fork 
(see quot ) ; pack-ice, ice forming a pack (sense 
7) , t pack-line, packthread , pack-moth, a 
species of clothes-moth (Anacampsis sarciielld ) , 
tpaok-pannoh, ?apanncn like a pack, a hig belly 
or big-bellied peison ; pack-rat, a large American 
species of rat, pack-road, a road along which 
pack-animals are driven; pack-sheet, a sheet 
for packing goods in; {b) Med a wet sheet for 
packing or wrapping a patient in, pack-tram, 
a tram of pack-bea&ts with their packs, paok- 
twine, twine used for tying up a pack, packthread, 
pack- wall (^Coal-mimng) x see sense 8 ; pack- 
ware, ‘ware ’ or goods earned m a pack (in quot. 

^pack-road •, pack-wool, wool 
done up m packs Also Pack-horse, -house, etc 
1628 Coke On Liii $6 A foot way and horse way , 
vulgarly is called a ""pack and prime way 2798 in Yorks 
N Sf Q.l. 189 A carriage bndge would be more convenient 
to the public, than repairing the present pack and prime , 
bridge. j888 Shield Gloss, Pack andprime road, a | 


packhorse road across the moors. 1884 J Colborne Hicks 
Pasha 44 Ihe '^pack animals we sent on as before. 1643 
Phvnne Sov Power Part, i (ed 2) 4 *Packe-asses with 
Bels about their neckes. 1656 Earl Momm tr. Boccalim's 
A dots Partuiss i xxix (1674) 33, I should be baser 

than, a *Pack-bearer, if 1 did not arrogate to my self the 
whole power. 1605 Daniel Philotas i 1 Poems (1717) 322 
Still they preach to us ^Pack-beanng Patience, that base 
Property of th* all enduring Ass 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son o/Ynlc I 24 Myles was sitting on an inverted box, 
his own *pack-box, in front of the fire 1845 Stocqueler 
Hcmdbk. Bnt India (1854) 38 *Pack-buUocks, camels, 
pack-horses 1707 J Chamberlayne St Gt Bnt. 1 i. iv 

I S No where greater plenty of horses .for Plough and 
Fack-Camage z88o Miss Bird yepan II. 268 ‘^Pack- 
cows with velvet frontlets embroidered in gold i88q Pall 
Mall G 10 July 7/2 He had five well-trained horses, 
sixteen *pack donkeys x88o Jefferies Hodge f M II. 
x68 The ’’'pack-drapers come round visidng every cottage 
284s W H. Maxwell Hints to Soldier 1 . 13 A full guard 
house, dozens at *pack-drill. 1890 R Kipling Soldiers 
Thee (1891) 76 Mulvaney was doing pack-drill— was com- 
pelled diat IS to say, to walk up and down m full marching 
order, with rifle, bayonet, ammunition, knapsack, and over- 
coat, 2846 Worcester, ^Pack-Duck, a coarse sort of linen 
for paric-doths, etc. 1648-^ Hexham Dutch Diet., Een 
Refiy a *Pack-forke which Travellers use to carry their 
packs upon 2485 Naval Acc Hen. Vlt (1896) 38 Shanke 
hokes iij, ‘‘Pakke hokes . uij, Leche hokes . uij 2876 
Davis Polans Ecep 111. 71 At 5 am, of the 26th, close 
*pack-ice was a^n encounteied 190X Daily News 4 Mar 
7/4 They saw the patient but wily mule *pack-laden with 
the sleeping bags and other impedimenta of the travellers. 
x^EtonAccts in Athen (18B7) 69/x [Purchase of string] 
voc paklynes [for measuring foundations of the college] 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet Trade, ^Pack-load, the average load 
an animal can. carry on its back. ..Ihe pack load for a man 
IS about 60 lbs , for a pony 125 lbs., for a bullock 2x0 lbs , 
and for an elephant 1000 lbs. 2862 T W Harris Insects 
ifyur Yeget. (ed 3) v 493 The ’‘^pack-moth (Anacampsis 
sarcttella\ which is vay destructive to wool and fabrics 
made of this material. 1895 Outing (US) XXVII. 246/2 
The Indians, with their ‘'pack mules laden with kegs and 
canteens of water, were sent back over the tiail 1785 G 
Forster tr. Sparrtnads Voy. Cape G. H (1786) I. 23S 
These oxen are by the colonists called ’"pack-oxen 1585 
J. Higins y limns* Nomenclaior 6 ‘'Packe papei, or cap 
paper, such paper as Mercers and other occupiers vse to 
wrappe their waie m t582 Stanyhurst ASneis iv (Arb ) 
101 A foule fog ‘'pack paunch 2885 Roosevelt Hwiiing 
Trips 13 These rats were christened ‘'pack rats, on account 
of tlieir curious and inveterate habit of dragging off to their 
holes every object they can possibly move, i88x Green 
Making of Eng. 11 64 A wud region of tumbled hills, 
traversed but by a few *pack-roads 1858 Siaimonds Diet. 
Trade^ ^Pack-sheet, a baling material, a large cover for 
goods in a wagon 2872 Raymond Statist Mines §■ Mining 
257 Several Mexican '"pack-trams and wagons weie engaged 
transporting ore 2852 W Wickfnden Hunchback's Chest 
Pief 7 A roll appealed tied round with a piece of coarse 
‘‘pack-twine. 1383 Foxe A ^ M 1527/2 Desirous to vtter 
such Popishe p^elfe and "packeware as he bi ought with 
him. 1754 T Gardner Hist, Dunimch 39 A ’"Pack Way, 
now destroyed, went to Westleton-Walks. 1690 Lowi 
Gaz No. 2558/4 Three Bags of Cotton-yam , four of 
"PackwoolL 

t Pack, th 2 Ohs. [Goes witli Pack z; 8 of 
which It may be the n. of action. 

In quot. 1605, either pack or pact may be a misprint] 

A private or clandestine arrangement, pact, or 
compact, a secret or nnclerhand design agreed 
upon by two or more persons j a plot, conspiracy, 
intiigue. 

1571 Campion II 1 (i633)6sReyraond lingered 

not for Letters Pattents, but stept over presently, and made 
his packe. 1379-80 North Plutarch (1505) 455 It was found 
straight that this was a grosse packe betwixt Saturninus 
and Alarms. 1600 0 E. Repl to Libel ii v, 99 Vpon 
pretence of some pack against the Romish state. Ibid, iii 
V 29 Ihis conference was nothing but a packe with the 
popes Nuncio for the aduanemg of the popes credite 
1605 Daniel Qveenes Arcadia 1 lu (1623) 333 A. Was’t not 
a pack agreed twixt thee and me? C A pact to make thee 
tell thy secrecy 1640 G Daniel Tnnarch., Rich II cclix, 
Glocester, w‘" the Cneife of his Complices, Indited are of 
Treason , for the Packe Was broken. 

Pack, a Sc. [Origin obscure; perh. related to 
Pack sb^ovv 2 ] On terms of close intercourse j 
confederate or leagued together, intimate; ‘thick’. 
Also as adv Intimately, 

xy86 Burns TkvaDogs^li Nae doubt but they were fain 
o' ither, An* unco pack an' thick thegither a 1824 Gypsie 
Laddie xii in Child Ballads vii (1800) 69/1 Sir, I saw thih 
day a fairy queen Fu pack wi a gypsie laddie, 1863 Janet 
Hamilton Poems 4 Ess 37 John an’ me hae lang been 
pack. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 343 Hun and me were 
never onyways pack, we used to girn at ither like a pair of 
piper*?. 

Pack (peek), v 1 Forms • see Paok sh. ;'also 
Fa, U and pple, packed (psekt) j pple. m 6-7 
paot. [f. Pack : so Anglo-Fr packer (1423), 
enpaker (1294), Anglo-L. pakkare {c 1341), impac- 
care (1280). Cf MDu , MLG., Du , LG pakken, 
late MHG , Ger packen ; late Icel. pakka, Noiw. 
pakka, S\Y. packa, X^z^peikke ; Y.pacquter (1530 in 
Palsgr,),^flfcy«tfy* (i6oo in Godef). 

Early examples in Anglo-Fr. and AikIo-L • 
xz8n Memoranda I m i3(PR.O ) 
Inueniet sarpellanos. ad predictam lanam impaccandaiiu 
X294 Acc Exch , K. R Bundle 126 No, 7 (2) m. 4 E le 
apanller de ceste leme e les <iarpeUers a mesme la leine 
enpaker nous ’vnt couste cest an , iij 1 l ij s vj d 1341 
Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 543 Pro lana pakkanda 
x4og-io Rolls ofParlt III 626/1 Lerteyns Merchants en 
niesmes les packes sotelinent enpackent layn fyne, or et 


argent. 1423 Act z Hen VI, c ir Le Barelle de Harank 
danguilles [sil ne contiegnent] xxx. galons pleinement 
pakkez. xfdhc iransl Nor barrell of Herring nor of Eeles 
vnles they contayn 30 gallons fully packed.] 

I. 1. trans. To make into a pack, package, bale, 
or compact bundle , to put together compactly as 
a bundle, or in a box, bag, or other receptacle, 
esp. for convenience of transport or for storing. 

X3 E,E Allit P B 1282 Now hatzNabuzardan nomen 
alle hyse noble Wnges, And pyled Jat precious place and 


well, truly, and justly lajed and packed 1580 in Rec, 
Convent Roy Burghs (1870) I xco He sail pak no grilses 
with salmound, bot sax grilses in ane barrell at the maist. 
Z598 Hakluyt Vqy, I. 210 So many folders to fold their 
clothes, and so many packers to pack their packs. 1693 
Dryden ytevenal 111 18 My Friend, just ready to depart, Was 
packmg all his Goods in one poor Cart 1776 Adam Smith 
W N IV viu. (1869) II 233 It cannot be packed m any box 
[etc.] or any other package, but only in packs of leather 
or pack-cloth. 1863 Geo Eliot Rofiiola xxxvi, The con- 
tents of the library were all packed and earned away. 

absol, x86s Trollope Belton Esi xx 234 He thiew aheap 
of clothes into a laige portmanteau, and set himself to work 
packing 

b. In Commerce. To prepare and put up in suit- 
able receptacles, so as to preserve fresh or sound 
for use, or in a foim suitable for the market, 

An extension of the use in sense 1, as applied to herring, 
salmon, etc, now used to lu elude the whole process of 
picklmg or otherwise preparing, and tinning or canning, or 
” otherwise putting up, meat, fish, eggs, fruit, and other com- 
modities, so as to preserve them for future or distant sale 
and consumption Hence Pack sb ^ la, Packer^ a b, uses 
of Packing vbl sb * and ppl a , etc 
[1494, 1580 see sense i J 1725 De Foe Vcy round World 
(1840) 7 The beef being also well pickled or double packed 
that we might have a sufficient reserve for the length of our 
voyage 

2. With up : To put up in a pack or packs 
1530 Palsgf. 6sr/i, I wyll packe up my stuffe ye 
paeoueray wes besoignes. 2672 R MomAGv in Bnccleut,h 
MSS. (Hist MSS. Coram ) I 498 ‘Ihomas Bond has made 
an end of packing up all the pictures 1753 Foo te Eng. m 
PansvL Wks 1799 I 52 So pack up a few things, and we'll 
off in a post-chaise directly 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11 vu 
’F 27, 1 should be a great fool to pack ^ my alls when the 
prize was falhng mto my hands x86o Tyndall Glaciers 1. 
xvh X07 We packed up our piovisions and instruments. 
j'h.dg To put up with, to ‘pocket’. 

1624 T Scott, Votivse An ghee Diijb, Too generous 
sencible and delicate or digest to packe upp the least affront 
or injune whatsoeuer 

c. absol To pack clothes and other necessaries 
for a journey Often with up. 

2684 Bunyan Pilgr. II 5 They packt up and are also gone 
after him CX714 Lady M W. Montagu Let to Mrs 
Htwei xcviiL 160 One who has nothing at piesent in her 
head but packing up 

3 To put together closely or compactly , to form 
into a compact mass or body ; to crowd together. 

2563 Golding Caesar 122 He was fayne to packe vp his 
souldiers in lesse roume closer together 2577 Whetstone 
Gascoigne B iij b, God graunt his woords, witiim your harts 
be pact. 1784 CowPER Task j 80 Two citizens who take 
the air, Close pack'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one 
1864 Tennyson En. Ard 178 Almost as neat and close as 
Nature packs Her blossom or her seedling iZ8j spectator 
15 Oct 1373 Audiences so packed as to be dangerous 
b. A^aut, To pack on all sail: to put on or 
hoist all possible sail for the sake of speed; to 
crowd sail Also absol in same sense 
2562 J. Shute Camhvils Twkish Wats 34 b, The 
Captaine commaunded to packe on all the sayles c 2594 
Capt Wyatt R Dudley's Voy. W. Ind (Hakl. Soc) 9 
Wee might perceave a ship pack on all the saile they 
weare able to make after us. 1706 E Ward Wooden. 
World Diss. (1708) xt He flies at her \Mih all the Sail he 
can pack. 2B05 Nelson in Nicolas Disp VI. 479 , 1 shall . 
be ready to pack after them, if they are gone to the Bay 
1850 ScoRESDY Cheeoei's Whalem Adv xii. (1859) 168 
They packed on all sail 2884 H Collincvvood Under 
Meteor Flag 32 Turn the hands up, and pack on her,, 
discretion is the better part of valour with us just now. 

t c. Gardening. To graft m a particular way 
see quot Obs. 

26x5 W. Lawson Country Housew Card (1626) 30 Pack- 
ing on, ib, when you cut aslope, a twig of the same bigness 
with your grafo, either m or besides the knot, . and make 
your graft agree jump with the cyon,and gash your graft 
and your cyon in the middest of the wound length-way, 
a straw breadth deep, and thrust the one into the other 
then tye them close 

d To press (anything loose) into a compact or 
solid mass. 

1890 L C D’Oyle Notches 80 , 1 packed down the snow, 
and climbed out on to the 1 oot x^3 Outing (U. S ) XXI I 
Z34/1 The ram had but little effect on the heavy dust , it 
would probably take a week's constant rain to pack the 
road hard again 

e. Mining. In the process of washing ore To 
cause the denser material or ore to subside to the 
bottom by striking (the tub or keeve) with mallets 
or hammers. 

1875 XJrds Diet Arts II 153 The tub is then packed by 
striking Its outside with heavy wooden mallets. The 
packing hastens the subadence of the denser portions Ikd. 
154 T his tub IS packed by machinery. The hammers are 
mounted upon iron bars and violently dnven upon the side 
of the kieve by means of spnngs 
4. To form into a *padc’, in special senses of 
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the sb, a. To form (hounds) into a pack; b. 
To place (cards) together in a pack, c. To dnve 
(ice) into a pack . usually passive. 

1649 G Daniel Trtnarchy tlen IV cclxviu, Soe may 
Hounds well-pack’t Pursue the Prey 1681 W Robert- 
son Phraseol Geii. (1693) 971 To pack the cards, com- 
^omre chartas 1834 Parry North West Passage i 9 
A very inconsideiable quantity of loose ice is sufficient to 
shelter a ship from the sea, provided it be closely packed. 
c x837 Miss w Toncs Garries Patience 11 9 As the aces turn 
out, you place them below these heaps, packing on them at 
every opportunity Ibid xiv. 44 You are not bound to 
pack on the side packets 

5 tntr for rejl, a. To collect into a body ; to 
come together or assemble closely; to crowd 
together, es/ To collect into or form a pack 
said of animals, as wolves, grouse, etc , also of ice 
in the polar seas • see Pack sb 5, 7 

1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Pachj to collect together 1845 
Zoologist III 1170 The young follow their parents in a 
* covey’ till autumn, when several coveys *pack*, te; 
become giegarious. 1855 Kingsley JVeiiw ffoi xvi, 
Sailors packed close in those da>s 1858 Geikic Hist 
Boulder 11 10 The ice is then said to pack 1884 Pall Mall 
G 12 Aug 4/x In the Hebrides the grouse will dechne to 
pack. 

b. In passive sense ‘ To admit of being packed 
in a bundle, or pressed into a compact mass 
1846 Greener Sc Gunnery 83 When the small balls did 
not pack perfectly tight yrnl R Agnc i'oc’ Ser.ii 

HI. n 59Z It all takes to pieces, packs up easily. 

6 irans To cover, surround, or protect with 
something pressed lightly around 

1796 C Marshall Garden vm C1813) 102 Trees properly 
packed (1 e. the roots well covered) may live out of ground 
ten days or a fortnight in autumn 1882 Buckland Notes 
4 * Jottings 282 They [beavers] seem to have packed, re- 
paired, and continually attended to the tender places which 
the stream might make in tlieir engineering Daily 
News 26 Dec 7/1 Navvies are ‘packing’ the line as it 
crosses the deep valleys w hich they have filled up with the 
chalk and giavel from the cuttings x8o6 Allbutfs Sysi. 
Med 1 428 If the surgeon be not at hand, the dressing 
should be ‘ packed that is padsof absorbent wool bandaged 
over the points where the discharge appears 

b. Med, In hydropathic treatment ; To envelop 
(the body or a part of it) in a wet sheet or cloth, 
with or without a dry outer covenng. 

X849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett I 46 Ihe Doctor proposed to 
‘pack* me. 1839 Smedley Praci Hydropathy 43 It is 
important, in packing, that the patient he tightly packed 
in the sheet and blanket i 3 g 6 Allbutt's Syst Med I 34s 
The diaphoretic methods by packing with woollen blankets 
or wet sheets are often found to be useful. 

7 To fill (a receptacle or space) something 
packed in {e.g a hag, box, trunk, etc , with clothes 
or goods of any kind compactly arranged, a crevice 
or interstice with something fitting tightly, as m 
making a vessel air-tight, water-tight, etc.); to 
cram, stuff Also with up, 

1581 J Bell H addon's Anew Osor 41b, You packe up 
your trunckes, and returne to your former course of exhorta- 
tion 1583 Pp St, Andtois Pref 124 Packand thair 
penchelykEpicunans X825J '^iCAOLSQ^Operai Mechanic 
297 The head being often packed up with elastic substances, 
such as pasteboard, or even cork. 1884 G AujmPhthsita 
II 75 Ernest had packed his portmanteau 

b. transf, and^. To fill (any space) as full as 
It will hold ; to cram, crowd {with people or with 
something immaterial) Usually in passive, also 
predicated of that which occupies the space 
1857-8 Sears Athan xi, g6 [A passage] ciowded and 
packed with meaning x886 S G W Benjamin in Harper's 
Mag LXXII 463/1 They opened a lane through the crowd 
that packed the great portal 

8. To load (a beast) with a pack. 

1596 Shaks 1 Hen IV, ii l 3 Charles waine is ouer the 
new Chimney, and yet our hoise not packt 1837 W. 
Irving Capi Bonneville III 243 It was I that packed the 
hoises, and led them on the journey 1894 H Nisbet 
Bush Girls Rom tax The bushrangers packed a couple 
of spare horses with what he was likely to require 

9 . To carry or convey in a pack or packs 

1850 Culbertson in Rep (1851)91 Joe killed 

an antelope. We packed the hams and Moulders to camp 
X877 Raymond Statist Mines ^ Mining 19 The ore . 
having been packed a distance of ten miles on mules. 1886 
Forin Rev Jan 52 1 he [gold] ‘ dust ’ .filled the buckskin 
pouches to such plethonc dimensions as to remine the 
assistance of a sumpter horse to ‘pack’ it down &om the 
mines 

II 10 reJL, and intr. To take oneself off with 
one's belongings, be off, to go away, depart, esp. 
when summarily dismissed f a rejl, 

[So m Du zich weg pdkken j Plantiin, 1573, has hem 
week packen, packt v van hier, paeki v t httys ] 

1508 Kennedie Fly ting w Dunbar 44s For fault of 
puissance, pelour, thou raon pak the i6ox Chester 
Mart Ixxxiv (1878)21 Enuie go packe thee to some forreine 
soyle fli634 Chapman Alphonsus Plays 1873 III 25s 
Pack thee out of my sight x86;s Carlyle Freak Gi xj, iv 
(1872) IV 63 Voltaire lost no time in packing himself [c£ 
Germ, sich Packen] 

b tntr Also to be packing To send packing, 
to send away, dismiss summarily (* sense 11). 

1526 Skelton Magnyf 1797 As for all other let them trusse 
& packe X567 Trial Treas inHazl Dodsleylll 204 Will 
ye be packing, you ill-favoured lout? X5g4 Nashe unfort 
Trav 9, I would . send him packing xdxa Chapman 
Wtdtiowes T Plays 1873 Ul. 35 For your owne saka 
I advise you to pack hence x68x W Robertson 


Gen, (1693) 514 Let us be packing, Well dwell no longer 
here} nii^emns hinc 1766 Goldsm Vic W, xxi, Out 
I say, pack out this moment 184a Tennyson Vision of Sin 
i\ XU, Let the canting liar pack! 1842 Browning Pied 
Piper 32 Sure as fatfc we’ll send you packing X893 Steven- 
son Cairiona 11 13, i had scarce breath enough to send my 
porter packing 

11 irons To send or dnve away, order off, 
send about his business, dismiss summanly, get 
rid of Now usually with off 

1589 Rider Bibl Schol 1047 To packe, or driue fonvarde. 
X&2 Warner Alh Eng, x Iv (1612) 243 Lord William 
Graie .Did with an annie hence pack thence our dangerous 
neighbour Guise 1643 Lightfoot Glean Ex, {1648) 24 He 
was packed away, x662-3 Pepys Diary 19 Jan., My Lord 
did presently pack his lady into the Country 1737 Bracken 
Farnery Impr (1757) II 79 They aie pretty suie of pack- 
ing him off to one or other mat does not understand mem 
cx8v] Hogg Tales Sk 187 As soon as day-light 
appeared, I was packed about my business. 1894 Norris 
in Carnh Mag Mar 227 He packed her off to bed at once. 

12. To pack a jury, cards , see next. 

t Pack, S' 2 Obs [Ongin obscure : cf. PacK 5/;2 
The sense, both in vb. and sb , suggests some connexion 
with Pact si (also Compact sb^ c), the implication here 
being however always bad As to the form, though final 
^^t IS commonly reduced m Sc. and in some mod Eng dial 
to or ^ (e g, ack,fach, correck, dzreck, etc), we ha\e no 
evidence of such change in Standard Eng of x6-i7th c ; 
yet a confusion between pact and pack'tj pack'd, i-> concen - 
able On the other hand, no connexion X', apparent between 
sense i and any sense treated under Pack v ^ ; hence this 
has been provisionally ranked as a separate woid But the 
later senses, esp 4 and 5, appear to arise from a blending 
of this \uth Pack v \ with which they are now in feeling 
associated So with Pack si ^ 

f I. fl. tntr. To enter into a private arrange- 
ment, to agree in a secret or underhand design; 
to plot, conspire, scheme, mtrigue. 

azsxp [see Packing vW 1582 Stanyhurst Mneis 
IV (Arb ) 97 With two Gods packing one womman sellje to 
coosen 1588 Shyks. Tit A iv. u 155 Goe packe with 
him, and giue the mother gold. And tell them both the cir- 
cumstance of all. 160a Cyre%' Cornwall 14b, [This yy ant of 
profit] they impute it partly to the Easteme buyers packing, 
partly to^the owners not venting, and venturing the same, 
fa To bnng or let (a person) into a plot, to 
engage as a confederate or conspirator; mpass, to 
be an accomplice or confederate in a plot. Obs, 

1390 Shaks. Com Err, v 1 219 That Goldsmith there, 
were he not pack’d with her. Could witnesse it X599 — 
Much Ado w L 308 Maigaret 1 beleeuewas packt in all 
this wrong, Hired to it by your brother c 1600 Day Begg 
Bednall Gr i ii (1881) i8 Do you but send away Sir Walter 
Playnsey, Let me alone to pack the Cardinal 

1 3. irons. To contnve or plan (something) in 
an underhand way ; to plot Obs, 

1613 [see Packing vbl si 2] 1614 Sylvester Beihulia's 
Rescue iv 209 Their Marriage then uas neither stoln, nor 
ackt, Nor posted 1655 Fuller Ch Hist it. 11 § 10 She 
ad purposely before-hand packed and plotted the same [his 
death] 1694 F Bragge D/w Parables •xd 417 Had it been 
a pack’d business, they would have been cartful not to have 
differed in a tittle 
b tntr or cds, 

1590 Nashe Pasqimis Apol (Gros I 225), My Reformer 
doth nothing but play the lugler: he packs under-boord, 
and shewes not how farre forth the Archb. bath affirmed it 

II. 4. To select or make up (a jury or a deliberat- 
ing or voting body) m such a way as to secure a par- 
tial decision, or furthei some private or party ends. 

1387 Harrison England ii 11.(1877)1^33 Grieued, that 
she had . .wrested out such a uerdict a^inst him, and therein 
packed vp a quest at hir owne choise. 1643 [see Packed 
1663 J Webb Stone-Heng {172^ 159 What by impannelhng 
of Ignorant Jurors, what through packing and suborning 
Them. iBBxVayimii Ais 4 Aehit 607 He packt a Jury of 
dissenting Jews at 17x3 Burnet Own Time tv (172^ I 
626 All people saw the way for packing a Parliament now 
laid open 2849 Macaulay Hist Eng vi II 98 He had 
packed the courts of Westminster Hall in order to obtain 
a decision in favour of his dispensing power Hid, viii 3x7 
Having determined to pack a parliament, James set himself 
energetically and methodically to the work. 

6 . To arrange or shuffle (playing cards), so as to 
cheat or secure a fraudulent advantage Hence^^., 
to pack cards with {any 07ie\ to make a cheating 
arrangement with (Cf. sense i ) Obs or arch 
X399 Minsheu Sp Diet , Barajar, to packe cards, to shuffle 
cards x6o6 Shaks Ant, Cl iv. xiv 19 Shee, Eros has 
Packt Cards with Casars and false plaid my Glory Vnto an 
Enemies triumph 1613 Bacon Sp, about UndertakersVl^, 
1879 I. 498/1 Some shall be thought practisers that would 
pluck the cards, and others shall be thought papists that 
would shuffle the cards The king were better call for a 
new pair of cards, than play upon these if they be packed 
X667 Denham Diiect Pavni iv ix, 11 in Third Collect 
Poems ig/2 How to pack Knaves ’mongst Kings and Queens. 
1753 Scots Mag Oct. 492/1 , 1 learned to pack cards and to 
cog a dye. 2890 McCarthy French Revol II 76 The poor 
King tried , to pack cards with fortune, 

Fackable (pse*kab’l), a rate [f. Paok«;. 1 + 
-ABIE.] Capable of beingpacked. 

1880 Blackw Mag, Mar 368 Guns packable on the backs 
of mules 

Package (peeked^). Also 7 paccage. [f. 
Pack ».l+ - age] 

1 The packing of goods, etc.; the mode in which 
goods are packed; fspec, the pimlege formerly 
held by the City of London of packing cloth and 
other goods exported by aliens or denizens {obs,), 
x6xi CoTGR., Amballage, package X640 2nd Charter 


Chets, I to London (cf Luffman Charters (179^), Officium 
Sarcinacionis sive Paccacionis, Anelice Paccage, omnium 
Pannorum [etc ] [Confirmation of Charter 18 Edw IV (1478) 
which reads Offiaa sive occupaciones paccacionis omni- 
inodorum Pannorum, etc.] i^x House of Lords MSS. 
(2892) 299 Ihe offices and duties of Bailliage, Paccage, 
Scavage, Portage. 2748 Anson's Voy 11 vil 209 The whole 
was a very extraordinary piece of false package ; and . 
there wa; concealed amongst the cotton, in every jar, a 
considerable quantity of double doubloons and dollars xSoo 
Coi QUHOUN Comm Thames xi 332 The privileges of the 
Package of Cloths and certain other outward bound Goods 
of F oreign Merchants, Denizens, or Aliens are confirmed to 
the City by Charter of. 16 Charles I. 2849-32 I odd Cycl 
Anat IV 1127/2 Artificial arrangement, contributing to 
facilitate their package 

I 1 2 The whole or mass of things packed together; 
a cargo. Obs, 

1669 Stmtosy M anntr's Mag, Penalties 4 * Forf 7 If any 
* Person taking Chaige of the Ship, shall permit any sort 
of the Package therein to be opened i8oa Paley Nat. 
Tkeol XI 11 § 7 209 The spleen may be merely a stuffing, a 
soft cushion to fill up a vacancy or hollow, which unless 
occupied, would leave the package loose and unsteady 

3 . A bundle of things packed up, -VYhether in 
a box or other receptacle, or merely compactly 
tied up , esp. such a bundle of small or moderate 
size, as an Item of luggage, a packet, parcel (The 
chief current sense.) 

1722 De Foe Col jeak (1840) 328 Cases, packages, and 
hales of European goods. z8xo Crabbe Btnough 1 76 
Package, and parcel, hogs-head, chest, and case. 2837 W 
Irving Bonneville 1 \ 24 Their innumerable horses, 
some burthened with packages, others following in droves 
1897 Gen H Porter in Century Mag Jan 331 At noon 
a package of despatches reached head quarters. 

4 . fa Means, matenal, or requisites for packing. 

2731 R. Paltock P, fVi/kins (1884) II xviii 202 My 

greatest concern was, hiving broke up so many of my 
chests, to find package for the things. 

6 A case, casing, box, or other receptacle m 
which goods are packed. 

Original package, the package or case in which goods are 
sent out from the place of manufacture 
x8o2 W Taylor xn Monthly Mag XII 580 The method 
of prizing, or squeezing the article into its package, so as 
to reduce its bulk for stowage a 2827 Pet to Ho, Comm 
in Bischoff Woollen Mannf II 60 Your petitioners, there- 
fore, humbly pray your Honourable House to place the 
holders of wool, duty paid , upon the same footing as 
impoiters and holders of silk in original packages x8qo 
Daily Ntws 28 June 6/2 Judge Foster [of Kansas] recently 
decided that liquor could only be sold in ‘ original packages , 
which is construed as meaning one or more bottles of beer 
or whisky The merchants .are not allowed to sell beer or 
whisky by the glass. 

Hence Pa^okagiacfi the action of making up into 
a package , also aiirib, 

2873 Knight Diet Mech, Pachagtng-machme, a machine 
for bundling yams or goods into compact shape for trans- 
portation ; a bundling-press 

tPackald. Obs, Alsospakald [fPAOKj^.l 

The nature of the suffix is not dear Jamieson suggests a 
corruption of m Packet, and comparesj^e/a/rf for Faggot 
But the first quot is earlier than any we have of packet ] 

A pack, bundle , a burden, load , a packet. 
c 1440 York Mysi xviii 269 pis pakald here me bus, Of all 
I plege and pleyne me, 23x6 Inv R, Waidrohe (18x5) 23 
Item ane pakkald of lettrez with ane obligatioun with vi 
soverties for Alexander Boid for the landis of Kilmarnok. 
1637 Rutherford Let to Laird of Cally Lett (1671) 257 
0 how loath we are to forgoe our packalds and burdens 
Fackall, variant of Pegall, Indian basket. 
Pa'ck-cloth. [f. Pack Cloth ; cf. Bn. 
pack-kleed (Xilian 1599).] A stout coarse kind of 
cloth used foi paebng , a piece of this. 

24 Meir Voc in Wr.-Wulcker 629/17 Bumlicintum, 
kotyn or p^dothe 1563-73 Cooper 7 hesaurus, Coactiha, 
skinnes whenn clothes were packed in catriage packe 
clothes x€68 Land, Gas No 3368/4 Pack’d up in a Bundle 
of Packdotn. 2776 [see Pack v ‘ 1]. 1827 Penis 5 - Capftmiy 
(Constable’s Misc) 230 , 1 had no sort of clothing, but a piece 
of packcloth about my middle 

Packed (psekt), ///. Also packt. [f. Pack 

+ -edI] 

1 . Put or pressed together closely m a buudle or 
mass, crowded m, etc ; put into a package or 
packet . see Pack v.i 1-3 
X777 G Forster Voy, round World I 202 We sailed 
through a great quantity of packed or broken ice i8$x Hr 
Martinkau Hist Peace (1877) III rv. xiv 146 A closely 
packed assembly of business-like men 2876 Geo Eliot 
Dan. Der tii xxui, The packed-up shows of a departing 
fair 2897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 260 The packed 
mass ran from the cabin partition to the sliding door 
2 Pilled with something packed in , .as full as it 
will hold; stuffed, Clammed, crowded, see Pack w. 7. 

2883 Sootsmanjp'iyjXy 4/5 Packed trains were despatched 
every few minutes. 2^ K Kipling Departm Ditties, etc 
(2899) 69 How shall the women's message reach unto her 
Above the tumult of the packed bazar? 

Packed (psekt), ppLa,^ [f. Pack v,^ + -bd] 
Selected or manipulated to serve party ends, as a 
deliberative assembly, a jury : see Pack 4 . 

1643 Prynne Sov, Power Pari i xh It was by this packed 
over-awed Parliament, and Act, annulled, revoked, and 
holden as none, 2648 ‘ Mercurios Pragmaticos' Plea for 
King 5 By the subscription of a packt ^nd Jury. 169a J 
Edwards Author 0 \N, Test, 80 The pack’d Council of 
Trent, 1736 Neal Hist Punt III 530 This met with 
some opposition even in that pack’d assembly. 2844 Turpcr 
Heart xi. 119 Loaded dice, packed cards 2867 Bright Sp 
Reform 8 Aug , It was not a packed meeting. 
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Packer ^ (pse kai) Also 5 pakker, -our. £f 
Pack + -erI; = Du yakker picker) ] 

1 One who packs, one who puts up some- 
thing in a bundle or receptacle , with qualifying 
adj., one (well or ill) skilled in packing. 

1598 [see Pack v'^x] 17*2 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 328 

They were repacked by packers of their own. *882 Miss 
Braddok Mi Roryal III 1. 2 Some valets are bad packers 

2 spe t a An officer charged with the packing 

or supervision of the packing of exported goods 
liable to custom, etc . cf Packing 

vbl and Pack a.ge i Obs (the earliest sense ; 
in 14 th c Anglo-L pccator.) 

1353 Rolls of Par It II 251/1 Certein noumbre des 
Portours, Packers, Gwynders, Overours, & autres Laborers 
des Leines 1450 Ibid V. 200/1 Surveyours of tbe serche, 
Packers or eny other Officers 1488-9 Aci 4 Hen. K//, 
c. ir No manner of persone beyng sworn to he a wolle 
pakker 1535 Act 27 Hen VIII ^ c 14 § 2 Euery porte 
where no tellers nor packers at thl^ present time be 

b One whose business or tiade it is to pack 
goods for transportation; one who prepares and 
packs provisions, as meat, fish, fruit, etc. for future 
or distant markets. 

Brief R el (1857)1! 449 Severall bundles of 
deaths seized at a packers in Coleman street 1817 W 
Selwyn Lain Nisi Prms (ed 4) II 1175 Goods had been 
sent by orders from the vendee to a packer, the packer was 
considered as a middle man between the vendor and vendee 
1885 Manch Exani 7 Jar. 5/2 The closmg of these markets 
caused a serious loss to the American breeders and packers. 
C One who packs people in seats 
1898 C. RALEiaa in Diuly News 7 Nov 2/3 The gentle- 
man called the packer, whose business was to cry, ‘ Move 
up, please; sit closer, please * 

d One who transports goods by means of pack- 
beasts {U S. Amir alia) 

1694 Motteux Rahelais (17^) V 216 Burthen-Bearers, 
Packers, 1788 M Cuti.er in Ltfcy etc (1888) I 402 Here 
we met a Packer with ten pack-horses x88x Cheq Career 
76 A packer offered me higher wages to duve pack-horses 
down the south coast 

b A pack-horse, pack-mule, etc (Auslraha.) 

1875 Wood & Lapham Waiting- for A horse, some 

old packer he looked like. 1890 Melbourne Argus 7 June 
4/1 Starting back from one of the Flemington hotels with 
his saddle horses and packets. 

4 A machine or contrivance used for packing. 
18^ Cent Diet ^ Packer 7 The variously constructed 
mechanism by which the grain cut by a reaping-machine is 
packed or compressed on the binding-table and held till 
embraced and bound by the twine. 1894 Labow Coni- 
rmssion Gloss , Packers'^ j laths used for packing calicoes in 
bales 

6 . A device to make a gas-tight packing between 
the tubing and the sides of an oil-well U S. 

Hence FackersMp, the office of a packer- see 2 a 
149S Letter Bk Ctfy of London I If 517 b, Thoffices of 
Palckership and Gawgershjp of the said Citee 

Packer^, [f Pack z;.2 + -eu i ] One who 
'packs' cards, juries, etc j +a confederate in a 
fraudulent design, a conspirator, plotter 
1386 Neivton tr Daman's Dtceplay vi, As many foystmg 
coseners and deceiptfull packers in playing use to do x^ 
Minsheu Sp Diet,, Barajador, a packer of cards, ashufler 
of cards X771 T Harrington {t-jay)!! 165 

A packer is one who is in league with a parcel of smart 
young fellows that are rather destitute of fortune, and for 
that reason are pushing for eveiything which can make it, 
1807 E S. Barrett Rising Sun I 95 Associating with 
Coggers of dice, packers of Cards 

Packery (p^'ksn). rare, [See -eet ; Du 
pkkenj ] a. A place where goods are packed ; 
a packing establishment b. A collection of packs 
or packages 

x88o Libr Univ Knowl (N Y ) X 447 Broom factories, 
pork packenes, soap-works xtoi Miss Dowifc. Girl %n Karp, 
All 158 On his back hismarvelloushaggaee was strapped 
A pair of boots and his coit were tied with pieces of cotton- 
string to tlie whole packery 

Packet (pseket), sh Abo 6-9 paoquet, 7 
paquette, 8-9 paquet, [Dim ofPAOKJ^l Cf. 
F picquet (1530 in paqtiei ^539 m R 

Estienne), It pccheito (Flono 1611), Sp paqtiete. 
The Fr and Eng forms appear together in Palsgrave 
1530 , Hatz -Darm say the Fr wts from the Eng,, and as 
paquei IS masc , it could hardly be the dim of obs F, 
pacque fern , which would have pa{f)queite Possibly 
the Eng was orig an AngloFr dim ofpack. The It and 
Sp. forms are late, and app from Fr ] 

1 . A small pack, package, or parcel ; m earliest 
use applied to a parcel of letters or dispatches, 
and esp to the State parcel or * mail’ of dispatches 
to and from foreign countiies 
1530 Palsgr 250/2 Pacquet of letters, de lettres 
XS33 Brian Tuke Lei to Cromwell t? Aug., I wiote unto 
ray Lorde of Northumberlande, to wiite on the bale of his 
pacqiiettes the houre and day of tbe depeche a 1348 Sir 
E Howard in Ellis Ong Lett Ser in, I 151, 1 send 
jou in this paquet a lettre to my wife t<gg J. Frauncis 
(C hester Post; in Cecil Papers (Ilist. MSS Comm ) IX 
377, I cannot hear of any passage out of Ireland, saving 
the post bark which brought over two packets, 1604 
E G\ev-A^TOVxi\D'Acost(Cs Hist Indies x 452 How the 
Kings of Meidco and Peru had intelligence seeing they 
had no vse of any letters, nor to write pacquets. 1653 
III Hatton Corr (Camden) 8 Your great packuitt is come 
to my hand 1693 Massaclms P 0, Aci, A pacquett shall 
be accounted 3 letters at the least, xyid Lady M W. 
Montagu Let, io Ciess Mar 21 Nov, I foresee I shall swdl i 


' my letter to the size of a pacquet 1762 Genii, Mag 53 His 
Excellency was making up a pacquet, which was to be sent 
to Berlin by his running footman 1803 in M CnileVs Life, 
etc (1888) II, 304 We present you a paquet of plants 1849 
Macaulay Hist Eng lu I. 393 The difficulty and expense 
of conveying large packets fiom place to place 1871 T T, 
Cooper Pioneer Commerce ix 250 , 1 produced a packet of 
photographs of friends xZysth e's Diet Arts W 728 Thus 
the packet [of leaf gold] becomes sufficiently compact to 
hear beating with a hammer of 25 or 16 pounds weight 
b A small collection, set, or lot (^things 
or persons) : cf Pack l 3 , 

Sometimes (with obvious reference to a packet of letters 
or news), a false report, a falsehood, a ‘packet of lies* cf. 
Galley-packet To sell one a packet (colloq ) . to tell him 
a falsehood, take hun in, ‘sell’ him 
1589 Nashe Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arb ) 6 The Italio- 
nate pen, that of a packet of pilfries, affoordeth the presse 
a panmhlet or two 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 93 
The Heathenish and Popish, and. other packets of miracles 
1766 in J H Jesse Geo Selwyn ^ Contemp. (1843) 11 . 72, 

I thank you, my dear George, for including me in your 
paeguei of fi lendk 17^ Grose Class Diet , Packet, a false 
report 1828 ScOTT F M Perth xix, Dorothy had . pos- 
sessed herself of a slight mcket of the rumours which were 
flying abroad x886 T, Hardy Mayor Casierbrtdge xhii, It 
never crossed my mind that the man was selling me a packet. 

e As title of a periodical publication containing 
news, etc. 

1678^ {iitU^ The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome. 
X683 T Hoy Agaikocles 6 The loathsome Cries Of daily 
Letters, Pacquetts, Mercurya X7« H Scougal's Life of 
God, etc Pref, The . Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge judged it worthy a place in their Annual 
Packet to theu: corresponding members X85X {ptile) The 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings 
d transf Applied to natural formations. 

1658 Evelyn Fr, Card (1675) 104 Caterpillars are easily 
gathered off during all the winter, taking away the packets 
which cleave about the branches X822-34 Good's Study 
Med (ed 4) 1 513 The texture of the heart is fleshy, con- 
sisting of packets of fibres, more or less oblique, 
e A small pile or set of cards mre 
1887 Miss W Jones Games Patience 11 p The object .is 
to build up packets from the ace to the king 
2 Short for Packet-boat 

1709 Stdeld TatUr No 107 ? 1 You may easily reach 
Harwich m a Day, so as to be there when the Packet goes 
off x8oo Wellesley in Owen Desp 667 Monthly packets 
should be established to sail regularly both from Europe and 
India 1874 W E. Hall Rights 4* Duties Neutrals 72 
Vessels of the type of the packets plying between Dover and 
Calais 

3 . atinh ^^Conib, Carrymg a packet or packets, 
as packet-bark^ -shipj -vessel ( * Packet-boat) ; 
packet-earner^ -horse , put up or sold in packets, as 
packet goods, tea, tobacco , packet-day (see quot.) j 
t packet-mail, a * mail * or bag containing letters 
or papers, a mail-bag {phs ) , packet-note, a size 
of note-paper, 9 by ii inches the sheet, 

1806 Bowles Bconwell Hill i 320 The gay '’^packet-bark, 
to Erin bound x6o6 Dekker Newesfr Hell Wlcs (Gi osart) 

II X22 The *Packet-caiyer (that all this while wayted on 
the other side), cride A boate, a boat. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet Trade, *Packii‘day, the mail day; the day for post- 
ing letters, or for the departure of a ship. 1689 Lond. 
Gaz No, 2485/4 Three Persons on Horseback set upon 
the Chester Mail taking the ’’Pacquet-Horse and Pacquet 
into an adjacent Wood 2663 Gfrbier Counsel 8 Postil- 
lions hasten with the ’’Packet-Maile to the Post Office 
X664 Bxttler Hud, u. i 61 About her neck a Packet- 
Male, Fraught with Advice, some fresh, some stale. 1842 
Dickpns in Harper's Mag (1884) Jan zxyfx, I made 
arrangements for returning Home in the George Washington 
*packet.ship 1894 Westm Gaz, 14 Feb 2/1 Twenty years 
ago there weie scarcely a dozen '’’packet tobaccos; now they 
are innumerable 

Fa’cket, [f. Packet $h, cf. F. paqueter 
(Cotgr. i6ii).] 

1 irans To make up into, or wrap np in, a packet. 
x62x Summary of Du Bartas To Rdi *ivD, So many won- 
ders as I behold enstated and packeted vp in a paucity of 
Verses a 1745 Swift Lett (R ), My resolution is to send you 
all your letters well sealed and packeted 1755 H Walpole 
Lett (2846) III 157 When Mr Muntz has aone, you will 
be so good as to pacquet him up, and send him to Straw- 
berry 1853 Miss E S Sheppard Ch Auchester i, There 
■was unction in the packeted, ticketed drugs 
f 2 irans To dispatch by packet-boat. Obs, 

1638 Ford Fancies i 1, The >oung lord of Telamon, her 
husband, Was packeted to France, to study courtship 
tb. tnir To ply with a packet-boat Obs 
1^6 Webster Diet, Packet, to ply with a packet 
1813 Boston Daily Advertiser 0 Mar 3/4 The subscribers 
re<ipectfully inform the publick that they continue the 
packeting business between Providence and New York. 

Facket-boat. [f. Packet sh -i- Boat, Heace, 
'B.paqiiebot, in i^%i^paqtiebouc{C\tm2i.c Termesde 
Marine 35), m Diet, Acad paquet-hot.'\ 

A boat or vessel plying at regular inteivals 
between two ports for the conveyance of mails, 
also of goods and passengers ; a mail-boat. (Often 
shortened to packet^ see Packet sh, a.) 

Ong the boat maintained for carrying 'the packet ' of State 
letters and dispatches Cf 1598-9 Kept Secret Com- 
mittee on Post Office, 1844, 37) *^Postes towardes Ireland 
Hollyheade, alloviance as well for serving the nackett hy 
lande as for entertaining a bark to cane over and to returne 
the packet, at x Ii the moneth’ An early official name for 
this was PosT-BAHK (in State Papers as late as 1651), also 
Post.boat, q V In 1628 (F P Dorn Chas /, ( 5 XXIV. 
xi8b, P R 0 ) ‘Hollyheadfor keepinge a Boate., to Trans- 
port the Packetts to Ireland Margin, this to bee performed 


by the pacquets postmaster ’ , this * Boate to Transport the 
Packetts * was prob. already familiarly known as the ‘ packet- 
boat’, since this term was so well-known as to be borrowed 
in French before 1634 (In 1637 the * Speedy Post ' to carry 
the packet to and from the Continent was known as the 
‘Postmaster’s Frigate’ (Cal S "J passinii. 
x64t Evelyn Diary 11 Oct , I marched three English 
nules towards the packet-boate 1649-50 Commons' Journal 
21 Mar , The Charge of the Packet Boats foi Ireland 1657 
Acts d* Ordtn. Pari c. 30 § 8 (Scobell) 513 Rules for the 
Settlement of Convenient Posts, and Stages . . and the pro- 
viding and keeping of a sufficient number of Hoises, and 
Pacquet-Boats 1668 Lond Gaz, No. 267/4 The passage 
IS re establist between Harwich and Helvoet-sluyce, with 
able and sufficient Pacquet-boats of 60 Tuns 1693 G Col- 
lins Gi Brit Coasting Pilot i 14/1 Holyhead-Road The 
Pacquet Boats for Ireland use this place 1718 Lady M W 
Montagu Lei to Ahbi Conti 31 Oct , I arrived this morning 
at Dover, after being tossed a whole night in the packet- 
boat 1774 Pennant Tour Scot m 1772, 295 A pacquet- 
boat, sails every fortnight 1879 Black Macltod M D. 
XXX, 1 he big open packet-boat that crosses the Frith of Lorn. 
Packfong, eironeous form forPAKTONG, Chinese 
nickel-silver 

Pack-full, a, [f Pack As full as can be 
packed 

X858 Mrs. Carlyle 16 Jan. in New Lett 4 * Mem, (1903) 
11 172 Her head has been pack full of nonsense. 

Fa'ck-ko-rse. [f. Pack + House jA] A 
horse used for carrying packs or bundles of goods 
1:1475 Pict Voc m Wr ^flicker 757/38 Hic saginartus, 
a pakhors [printed palhors] 1552 Huloet, Packehorse or 
mule, clitellanns 1630 R Johusods Kingd 4- Cotmmo 
48X Two hundred Horsemen in Moscovie, requite three 
hundred Packe horses 1745 De Foe's Eng Tradesman 
XXVI (1841) I z6o Carnage by packhorses and by wagons 
1859 1 hackcbay Virgin 1, Strings of pack-horses that had 
not yet left tbe road, 
b Jig, A drudge. 

1594 bHAK*? Rich III, 1 ill 122 , 1 was a packe-horse in 
his great affaires. 1693 Wood Li/e 27 Nov. (OHS) HI, 
436 He has been a packhor^e in the piactical and old 
galenical way of physick 1768 Goldsm Goodn. Man it. 
1, I’ll be pack-horse to none of them 
e. attnb. and Comb 

1503 Nashe Chnsts T 65 b, Violent are most of our 
packe-hoise PuIpit-men a 1703 Pomfret Foi iuuaie Compl, 
44 He pack-horse hke, jogs on beneath his load 1791 
W Bartram Carolina 384 The heat and the burning (lies 
such as to exate compassion even in the hearts of pack- 
horsemen, 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) S 3 
The old packhorse track from Kendal to Whitehaven 

Fackhonse (psekhaus). [f. Pack shj + House 
sb ; —Du, pakhuts (Kilian packhitys), Ger. pack- 
haus\ obs Y , pacqhuus^ JV-lipilding in which 
packs or bundles of goods are stored , a warehouse 
x6oi J WHEELER“T7T?aZ. Coimu, 16 [They] did let out the 
best of their bouses to strangers for chambers, and pack- 
houses xyy-iAnn Reg 65 Several hundred persons at 
Dundee earned off 400 sacks of wheat and barley, from the 
-packliouse 1893 Daily News 4 May 5/4 The company's 
packhouses are just now overstocked with Russian cotton 
Facking (p£e kig), vbl sb i [LPaokc/.i + -iiirGi.] 
I. The action of Pack v 1 
1. The putting (of thiggs) together compactly, 
as for transport, preservation, or sale ; the fillmg 
(of a receptacle) with things so put in. 

1389 Act 13 Rich //, c. 9 § I Null merchant nautre 
homme achate ses leynes par celles paroles Goodpakkyng ne 
par autres paroles semblables. 1391 Earl Derby's Exped, 
(Camden) 35 Pro pakkyng dictoium pannorum 1494 Act 
ir Hen VII, c 23 Neither the Tale-fish nor small Fxsli 
should be laid double in packing 1506 Burgh Rec Edin 
(Rec Soc ) 1 . 109 Throw pakking and peling of merchand 
gude in Leith to be had furth of our realme xySo-qz 
H Brooke Fool ofQncd (1809) IV loi 1 he night was em- 
ployed in hastening and packing x8oa Mar Edgeworth 
Irish Bulls IV 161 Little Dominick heaved many a sigh 
when he saw the packings up of all his school-fellows 184X- 
71 T R Jones Anwi Kingd (ed. 4) 755 A circumstance 
which much facilitates the packing of the abdominal viscera 
Longmand Geog, Ser II, The Wmldssj Meat-curing 
ano paclung is a very important industry at Chicago and 
Cincinnati [Cf Pack » 1 i b ] 
b The assembling of gregarious beasts or birds ; 
see Pack » ^ 5 

1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S C. 303 Tbe packing of 
birds IS very interesting 

c Med, Wiappmgin a wet sheet. 

1874 Blackie Self-Cult 51 The wet sheet packing, one of 
the most bruited of the hjdropathic appliances 
n. 2. concr Any material used to fill up a 
space or interstice closely or tightly; filling, stuffing. 

Applied, eg, to a piece of some substance inserted m 
a joint, around a piston, eta, so as to render it air-tight or 
water-tight, a contrivance (such as a bag of flax-seed, which 
swells when wetted) for stopping the opening betw'een the 
tube and the side of the boring in an oU well , small stones 
embedded in mortar, for filling up the inside of a wall , m 
Printing, a cloth, board, or the hke, placed between the 
impression-cylinder and the paper, for equalizing the 


impression 

1824 R Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 160 The ends of the 
wheels are made to move round steam-tight by packings or 
stuffily 1837 Civil Eng f A rck, JmLl, 12/t They . form 
a perfectly secure water-joint^ without any assistance of 
packing, lead, or Other material X842-96 Gwilt Archit, 
Gloss., Packing, small stones imbedded m mortar, used to 
fill up the interstices between the larger stones in rubble 
work 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, Packing, a quantity 
of wood or coals piled up to support roofs in a mine or for 
other purposes, tbe stuffing round a cylinder, etc. 1890 
W J . Gordon Foundry 221 [R oiary Presi\ It was customary 
to work entvely with soft packing— that is to say, with a 
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thick blanket or cloth between the impression cybnder and 
the paper 

XQ[ 3 . aitnb and Conib 3, Used for, in, or 
in connexion with the packing of goods, as packtng- 
awlj -cloih^ -crate, -crtb, -house, -knot, -paper, -shed, 
-stick, -wood, -yard lb Pertaining to or used in 
the packing of a piston, a joint, etc, packing- 
block, -bolt, -expafider, -gland, -leather, -nut, 
-nng c Pacting-hoard seequot ; packing- 
box, {a) a box for packing goods in , {p) a stuffing- 
box around the piston-rod of a steam-engine; 
packing-case, a case or frame-work in which 
articles are packed or securely enclosed, for con- 
veyance to a distance , packing-needle =: Paok- 
NEEDLB , packing-ofELoer (see quot ), + packing- 
penny, a penny given at dismissal; to give a 
packing-penny to, to ‘ send packing \ to dismiss , 
packing-press, a strong press, usually hydrau- 
lic, used to compress goods into small bulk for 
convenience of carriage; packing-sheet, (a) a 
sheet for packing goods in , (fi) Med a wet sheet 
in which a patient is enveloped m hydropathic 
treatment; f packing whites, name for a land of 
woollen cloth. 

1875 Knight Diet, Meek , *Packmg-anvl, one for thrusting 
a twine through a packing cloth or the meshes of a hamper 
Ibrd , *Packmg-holt {Sieam-efimni^, a bolt which secures 
the gland of a stuffing-box. 2881 Archti Publ Soc, Diet,, 
** Packing-hoard, the term applied to the boards used with 
poling boards over the intended soffit of an arch in tun- 
neling, to the top of the heading wherever the eaith shows 
symptoms of falhng in. 2842 Selby Bnt Forest Trees 
212 Ihe wood IS soft and “spongy, and only fit for •packing- 
boxes. X791 m Picton Vpool mumc Fee (1886) II a68 
The frames, •packing cases and carriage 1893 Selous 
T 7 av S E Africa 26 A large open packing-case, m which 
had been stowed the trading goods 2890 Cent Diet s v 
Leniicel, The outer (not corky) cells of a lenticel are termed 
*/>acking or comfUiHeniary cells 2859 W S Colbman 
Woodlands (1866) 44 For making *paUcing-crates 1884 
Knight Meek Supp , "^Packim Gland, an annular 
piece, the cover of a stuffing box, which is screwed or other- 
wise forced into the stuffing box to expand the packing 
against the piston Routledge's Ev Boy's Ann May 
30a •Packing knots are used for binding timber together. 
x66z in Pitcairn Cnm Trials III 607 A sharp thing lyk 
a *paking neidie. 2858 Simmomus Diet Ti ode, *Packmg- 
of/icei, an excise-officer who superintends or watches the 
packing of paper, and other exciseable ai tides 1598 B 
JoxsoN Case Altered iii ui, Will you give A packing 
penny to virginity? 28*5 Brockett /V C Gloss , Packing- 
penny-day, the last day of the fan , when all the cheap 
bargains are to be had 2825 J Nicholson Mechanic 

292 A very ingenious and useful •packing-press has been 
invented by Mr John Peek 2545 Rates of Customs cj, 
Olde shetes called •packmge shetes the dossen i 8 Sg 
CcARiDcc Cold Water Cwe 81 Had this gentleman been 
subjected to the Packing-sheet followed by Tepid-bathing 
2873 Knight Diet Mech , ^Packuig-siick, a woolding 
stick ; one used in straining a twine around a rolled fleece 
of wool in tying 1483 Act t. Rich III, c 8 § 4 Eny 
Clothes called •Pakkyng whites 28x6-30 Bentham Oj^c 
A pt Maximized, Extract Const Code (1830) 64 note. 
Should peradventure any •packing-worthy occasion happen 
to take place 2883 A J Adderley Fisheries Bahamas 
6 (Fish Exhib Publ ) The sponges are taken to the •packing- 
yard, where they are sorted, clipped, soaked in tubs of 
lime-water, and spread out to dry in the sun 

Paxkijig, nbl sb 2 [f. Pack v 2] 
fa Private or imdernand arrangement, fraudu- 
lent dealing or contriving, i^lotting see Pack v 2 
a 2529 Skelton Death Earl NortJmmhld. 71 Ther was fals 
packing, or els I am begylde 1387 Harrison England il 
iiL (1877) I 77 Such packing is vsed at elections, that he 
that hath most fiiends, is alwaies surest to speed 2603 
Dckker Baichelots Banguei Wks (Grosart) 1 208 Ihen 
fals hee into a frantick vaine of lealousie watching his 
wiues close packing. 2623 Purchas Ptlgnmage (1614) 223 
The foiging and packing of muacles 1:2636 Bramhall 
Rephe 11 203 If there be no raiscariiage, no packing of 
Votes, no fraud used ..like that in the Councel of Anmmum 
for rejecting homo-ousios 

b. Corrupt constitution or manipulation of a 
deliberative body, etc . see Pack 4 
1633 [F Fhilups] Consid Crt 20 Suborning or 

f icking or laying of Junes 1822 Bentham ipiiu) The 
lements of the Art of Packing as applied to Special Junes, 
pai ticularly in cases of Libel Law* 2833 Macaulay Hist 
Eug, XV III SX2 About the packing of the juries no evi- 
dence could be obtained 2884 Pall Mall G 23 J^ly 
The packing of Parliaments hardly secured to the Stuarts 
a perpetual lease of power 

Pa ckiugi ppl d [f Pack v -h -im 2.] That 
packs or is engaged m packing • see the verbs 
2636 Davenant Wits v 1, The nimble packing hand i8jo 
Boston (Mass ) frnl 25 Sept, 2/3 One large packing firm [in 
S. California] will this year lose $50,000 on prunes alone 
T Pa'okashtLess Obs, nonce-word The con- 
dition or quality of being a pack 
267a Eachard Hobbs's State Nat 22 If any one trangam 
be taken out or missing, the pack then presently loses its 
p'lckishness, and cannot any longer be said to be a pack 

jPackmau (psekman) [f Pack ^ + Man sbl] 
A mau who travels about cawying goods in a pack 
for sale ; a pedlar 

ax6»< Sir J, Semple (title) A Pick-tooth for the Pope or 
the Pack mans Pater Noster, set down in a Dialogue be- 
twixt a Pack-man and a Priest Ibid i The Priest said, 
Pack-rfian, thou must haunt the Closter, To learn the Ave, 
and the Pater noster 1753 Stewart's Trial James . 

immediately dispatched Alexander Stewart packman. ^1827 

voL. vn. 


Hogg T ales ^ Sky 166 Auld Ingleby, the Liverpool pack- 
man 2869 Blackmore Loma D u, I hoped that he would 
catch the packmen 

Hence Pa okmausMp, the office of a packman, 
2831 Blackiu Mag XXX. 251 Denymg the truth of his 
picture of packman^p 

Packmantie, obs Sc. var Pockm\ntbau, etc., 
portmanteau. Paok-moth; see Pack 
Pa ck-nee die. Forms* see Pack and Needle. 
[f. Pack shP + Needle , cf. Ger packnadel, Du. 
paknaald (Kihan packfiaelde') ] A laige strong 
needle used for sewing up packages in stout cloth. 

2327 Wardrobe Acc zoEdw IT 26/10 Unus penner cum 
paknedlis. 2342 [see Packthread] 2362 Langl. P PI k, 
226, I Brochede hem with a palc-neelde [o rr pacncld, 
pakke nedle] 2343 Rates Custosns cijb, Packenedels the 
thousand iiu iiiw? 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chintrg x 
xxiv (1678J 255 A long thick I’nangular needle of a good 
length like to a large Pack-needle. 2736 Amyand in Phil, 
I rans, XXXIX 337 Thrusting close to the Bone a Pack- 
Needle armed with a strong Packthread 2886 Rogers 
Agric Prices 1 xxi 551 Sacks were made in the house, 
and pack-needles and thread were bought for the purpose 

Packsaddle (pmk|Sfle*d’l) £f. Pack sb,'^ + 
Saddle sb , cf Du. paksadel (Kilian packsadel), 
Ger packsatte/.] 

1 A saddle adapted for supporting a pack or 
packs to be earned by a pack-beast. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Macc ui 27 In a pakke sadil ether hors 
litir 1330 Palsgr 230/2 Packesadyll, baiz, bos 2398 
B JossoN Eo Man in Hunt r iv. Born for the manger, 
pannier, or pack-saddle 1641 Milton Ch Govt, 11 (2832} 
149 Ye may take off their packsaddles, their days woik is 
don 2772 Nugent ti Hist Fr Gerund I 348 He will as 
much apply to scholastic studies as it now rams pack- 
saddles 1839 Marcy Pratne Trav iv 98 The Mexicans 
use a leathern pack-saddle without a tree. 

2 Short ioT pack-saddle roof, see 3. 

2848 B Webb Continental Eccles 130 A point commands 
eight spires at once , two being padv-saddles 

3 aitnb and Comb,, as packsaddle-maker*, 
packsaddle roof (see quot ) , so packsaddle tower, 

1399 Minsheu Sp, Diet , A Packe saddle maker, alhar- 
deto 2720 Lond Gaz No. 5904/4 William Mil ward, Pack- 
saddle-maker 284s Parker Gloss Arckit (ed 4) 1 382 
A very common termination [of the church towers in 
Normandy] 15 a pack-saddle roof with gables on two side% 
2848 Rickman Archti App 43 The tower on two sides has 
high gables, and is roofed flora these with a common house 
ridge loof This sort of roof is called a pack saddle roofi 
Packstaff (pse kstaf). [f. as prec -i- Staff ] 
A staff on which a pedlar supports his pack when 
standing to rest himself In pioverbial phrase 
f/ij plain as a packstaff ; now pikestc^) 

1542 Becon Davids Harp Early Wks (Parker ^c.) 276 
He is as plain as a pack-staff 2597 Bf Hall Sat in 
Frol 4 Not, nddle like, obscuring their intent , But, packe- 
staffe plaine, uttring what thing they ment^ 2692 Drvden 
Amphitryon ni 1, O Lord, what abburdiiies I as plain as 
any paclataff 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool of Qua! (1702)1. 
iv 153 Poundings of packstaves. x88i Duffield Don Quix, 
I. 310 The benedictions of the pack-staves 
fb attrib (expressing contempt). Obs, 

2^8 Marston Sco Villame l 1. B vij, 0 packstaffe rimes. 
Ibid, 11 V, £ V, A packstaffe JSpethite, and scorned name 

Packthread (psekjjred). Forms see Pack 
and Thread, [f as prec. + Thread sh ] Stout 
thread or twine such as is used for sewing or tying 
up packs or bundles 

2342 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 542 In Paknedel et 
Palarede emp pro lana pakkanda, viijii *39*'^ 

Derm's Exped, (Camden) 158 Pro pacthred pro dictis 
ligandis 1442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1B86) I 387, 
xvj Skaynys of grete packethrede for the masons for mesouts. 
2392 Shaks Rom ^ fttl v i 47 A beggerly account of 
emptie boxes, Remnants of packthred 1604 T M Black 
Bk m Middleton's Wks, (Bullen) YIII 23 Apparelled in 
villanous packthread, 27x2 Adoisok Sped No 407 P 5 
There was a Counsellor who never pleaded vvithout a Piece 
of Packthread in his Hand 2865 Carlyle Fredk, Gi xir 
XI. (2872! IV 239 His big Austrian Hentages elaborately 
tied by diplomatic packthread and Pragmatic Sanction 
attrib and Como 2720 Lond, Gaz, No. 5868/9 Shift., 
ruffled with a Packthread stnped Muslin wnth looped 
Mechlin Edging 2723 No 6175/6 William Burdock , 
Packthread-Spinner. 28^3 Fr, A Kemble Resid, in Georgia 
zjA pack-thread bell-rope 

Facktong, var Paktono, Chinese mckel-silver 
Fackwax see Paxwax. 

II Paco (pa hu). Also pacos. [Sp. paco, a. 
Quichua paco, the native name in Pern. 

Cf Domingo de S. Tomas Lex, Leng Pent, 1560, Oveja, 
llama, 6 paco, d guaca, <5 guanaco, 6 vicuna ] 

1 « Alpaca 

2604 [see Alpaca i, Guanaco] 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(2614) 873 The Sierras yeeld. Pacos, a kinde of sheepe-asses, 
profitable for fleece and burthen 2732 Sir J, Hill Hut 
Anim S7S The Camelus, without any gibbosity The 
Pacos It IS anative of Peru, and is sometimes employed, as 
the Glama, m carrying burthens 1774 Goldsm, Nat Hut 
II 415 The natural colour of the paco is that of a dried rose 
leaf 2834 Nat Philos HI Phys Geog 53/2 The paco, 
which in Its domestic state is called bicunia or vigonia. 


2 Mm An earthy brown oxide of iron, contain- 
ing minute particles of silver. (From its colour.) 

1839 Ube Dict^ Paco, otj^wos, is the Periwian 

name “ ...1,— u e v. 

oxide ( 

so c "anSo^us to ^e'colorados of the Mexican miners, 

they are ferrugmous earths, mingled with argentiferous ores. 


Facock, north form of pocock, Peacock, 
t Pa'COlet. Ohs, Name of a dwarf m the old 
romance of Valentme and Orson, said to have 
made a magical horse of wood by whidi he could 
instantly convey himself to any desired place 
Hence allusively, esp. in Pacolet's horse (F. le 
cheval de Pacolet), and Pacolet for a swift steed. 

2381 Sidney Apol Poeirie (Arb ) 64, I may apeake of 
Peru, and m speech, digresse from that, to the description 
of Calicut but in action, I cannot represent it without 
Pacolets horse <226x3 Overbury Characters (N\ The 
Itch of bestriding the presse, or getting up on th^ wodden 
Pacolet 2694 Echard Plautus 33 If I had got Pacolet's 
Horse, I cou'dn’t ha’ came sooner 2728 Ramsay Monk 
41 * Miller's Wfe 230 I’ll gar my Pacolet appear 

FaccLuet, obs. form of Packet 


Pact (paekt), sb, [a 0'P,pact (14th c), later 
pacte (in OF. also pat, pac, pag, pi. pas'), ad. L. 
pactum agreement, covenant, neuter sb f. pactus, 
pa pple. of pac-isc-ere to agree, covenant.] An 
agreement between persons or parties, a compact. 

Nude, hare, or naked pact, an agreement widiout con- 
sideration, which cannot therefore be legally enforced 

2429 Rolls of Parli IV 361/1 No Merchaunt. shall 
bjnde any of ye Kynges Lieges, be pact, covenant nor 
bond. 2485 CAXTOMC/;<zr Gi 216 Heivab contente to make 
a pacte and couenaunte wyth Chailes. 1342 Henry VIII 
Declar Scots B ij b, That is due vnto vs by right, pactes, 
and leages. 1671 Milton P R Vf 291 As oner them to 
me.. on such abhorxed pact, That 1 fall down and wor- 
ship thee as God. 2790 Burke Fr Rev \\ks 1808 V. 
57 The engagement and pact of sodety, which generally 
goes by the name of the constitution 1846 Brouning Left, 
(2890) I 462/4 His pact with the evil one obliged him to 
di mk no milk 


tPact (isekt), V, Obs. [f prec Cf. obs F. 
pacter (16th c. m Godef.),] a trans. To stipu- 
late, to agree to, conclude (somethmg) with a 
person ; to enter into a pact with, (a person) h, 
tntr. To enter into a pact, bargain Qbr a thing). 
Hence t cted^//. a 

1335 Cromwell in Memman Life ^ Lett, (2902) 11 , 45 To 
pay the saide money, uppon suche conuenauntes as they 
shal pacte condiscende and conclude 2367 Tuubcrv Ovids 
Epist 63 Thy pacted spouse 1 am. 2646 Gacle Cases 
Consc 35 The pacted witch is one only operative, by vertue 
of a superstitious compact or contiact made with theDivell. 
2634 ViLVAiN Iheol 7 reat 11. 41 A Covenant of Grace., 
fieely pacted with Man a sinner 

Pact, obs. f packed, from Pack » 

Pacthred, obs form of Packthread. 
Faction (pse’kjan), sh. Now chiefly .Stf. Also 
fl-6 paccyon, 5 pactyon, 6 -tioDe, 6-y -tioun. 
[a OY, paction, pacezon (14th c. m (xodef), ad L. 
pacfzdnem, n. of action from paascere to agree, 
co\enant ] The action of making a bargain or 
pact ; a bargain, agreement, compact, contract. 

1472 Caxton Recuyell (ed Sommer) 8 The paccion and 
promys that he maad to his broder Tytan. 2484 — Fables 
of ASsop II xi. The convenaunces and pactyons made by 
drede and foice oughte not to be holden. 1366 Reg, 
Pnvy Council Sedix 489 Ony setting, promeis, taking, 
pactioun, or conduioun 2637 W Morice Coetia qua^i 
V 51 He entred into paction with man 2754 Erskine 
Pnne Sc Law (1809) 82 The provisions that the wife is 
entitled to, either by law or by paction, 1B63 Mafiei 
Brigand Life II. App 3x2 Such pactions with the asseissms 
as the Bourbonist kings were not ashamed to enter into, 
b. Those league together, a confederation. 

1877 Black Green Past xx, And fight the whole paction 
ofyour enemies in Englehury 
Fa'ction, V Sc, [a F. pactioner, -onner 
(i4lh c ), f. paction : see prec.] a. ti ans To 
covenant or agree to (something) ; b tntr. To 
make a paction 


2640 R nkiuxsLCanierh Self-comvici Postscr 8 The King 
of Scotland is obliged at his coronation to paction under his 
great oath the preservation of the established Religion, 27*5 
Macfarlane Genealog Colled, (i^) IT. 87 John Bisset 
pactioned with Brisius Bishop of Murray anent the Trans- 
portation of Ecdesia St. Mauritij to Balbray a 1839 Galt 
Demon Destiny iii 27 When they had paction'd to pro- 
ceed together 

Factional (pse’kjsnal), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Pactioe sb + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a pact or covenant 
2624 F White Rehl Fisher 405 A relatiue, Pactionall, 
and Sacramentall Vnion, a 2639 Bp BROWNRioi’^m. (1674) 
II 11 22 The Promises, are not simply free, but pactional 
and fcederal 17*6 E Erskine Serm, Wks 1871 1 ia6 In 
a way of pactional debt x8rj>3 Law Rep , Weekly Notes 
130/2 The contract was pactional, and not testamentary 
Hence Fa*ctlonally adv,, by pact or agreement. 
2884 Ld Watson in Law Rtp, 9 App Cases 341 An 
estate which was being pactionally secured to the issue of 
the marriage into which she was entering 

fPaotrtious,!® Obs,mrr’^ U L pactfci-us, 
f, pact-us pa. pple,: see Pact sb, and -itious] 
(Characterized by being agreed upon or stipulated 
2636 in Blount Glossogr, 2638 m Phillips, 2733 John- 
sw,Pachttous, settled by covenant 

t Pa ctive, a, Obs, rare-^^, [ad L, type 
*pactiv-us, f ppl, stem pact- * see Pact sb ] Pac- 
tional, settled by covenant. 

2633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter i. 8 Heaven is often called a 
reward ; not factive, but pactive , of covenant, not of merit 

Faotolian (psekt^a’han), a, [f L, Pacidlus, 
Gr. Uafcrctikbs + -IAN.] Of, belonging or relating 
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to, the river Pactolus in Lydia, famed in ancient 
times for its golden sands ; golden. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11 iv, ir Magntjicence vjs 
With either hand shee pours Pactolian surges and Argolian 
showrs. a x6i8 — CknsUafis Conflict 98 The sacred hunger 
of Pactolian Dust, Gold, Gold bewitches mee. 1796 Mod^ 
Guliwer^s Trav 170 Each page invites to the pactoli^ 
coast. /ti845 Hood Black yo? u. Flimsy schemes, For 
rolling m Pactolian streams 

PactOTial, a Sc. Zciw rare £f. as next + 
-AL • see -ORIAL ] ~ next 
1884 Leevo Rep 9 App. Cases 333 The deed .contains no 
pactonal contract to do anything except for the maniage 
+ Pa'Ctoi^y, a, Ohs lare. [ad L type 
uSi f, pact- : see Pact sb, and -OBT J Of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pact or covenant 
1633 T. Adams Exp 3 Peter 11 10 Thine is a service . 
Pactory , undertaking such a work for such wages, 

Pacu (pak? 7 *, pa*k77) ZooL Also pacou, paoo. 
[a TupijSar^^^ ] A fresh-water fish, Myletes pactiy 
of Brazil and Guiana 

x8s^ Waterton Wand S, Amer (1883) 35 The Pacou 
the richest and most delicious fish m Guiana. 1827 Griffith 
tr Cifoier X 424 The Pacu. 1869 R F. Bcrtos HtghL 
Brazil II. xvL 240 The Pacd The Carp like body averages 
2 to 3 palms in length 

Pad (p3ed), Ohs^ exc. dial. Forms: 2, 5 
pade, 3 pode, 5-7 padd(e, 6 pod; 5- pad. [Late 
OE. pade or ?/iifl?,^akin to ON padda wk fern. 
(Sw./flrihffl!, 'Dzxi.padde) = 0 Fns. and MBu, padde, 
Du pad^ padde, MLG. padde, pedde, LG. pad, 
modFns dial, padde, podde, podd, pod, all in 
sense ' toad Cf. LG, or Du. schtldpad tortoise, 
Ger. schildpatt tortoise-shell. Hence the diminu- 
tive Paddock, frog. Relations outside Teutonic 
unknown.] 

1 fA toad(i73j,), hut in mod. dialects, the same 
as Paddock, a frog 

1x34 0 E, Chron an 1x37 Hi dyden heo in quarteme >ar 
nadres & snakes & pades wseron inne & drapen heo swa 
1:1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2977 Polheuedes, & froskes, & podes 
spile Bond hmrde egipte folc in sile c 1420 A nUtrs o/A rth 
IIS On he chef of cholle A pade [MS Thornton tade, 
MS Dt^lby padok] pikes one he polle cx4*S Wyntoon 
Cron I XV 1346 As ask or eddyre, tade or pade a 1450 
Coa. Myst xviu (Shaks. Soc.) 164, 1 xal prune that paddok 
and prevyn hym as a pad. c 1470 Hekryson Mor. Fab 
XIII [Frog 4- Mouse) xiv. The fels ingyne of this, foull 
carpand pad [rum had]. 1570 Levins Mattip. "jf 33 A Padde, 
tode, bi^o. a XS85 Montgomerie Flyting 4^1 That this 
worme some wonders may wirkj And, throu^ the pojson 
of this pod, our pratiques prevaile 1876 IVhitby Gloss , 
Padst frogs 1876 Mid. Yorks Gloss , Pad^ a frog 
flg 1593 Harvey Lei Wks (Grosart) I agi The 
abiectest vermin, the Vilest padd, that creepeth on the earth 

2 . A star-fish 

xtsi Howard of Nav>orthHoitseh.Bhs (Surtees) 28 Mr 
Sennoye’s man bringing sea pads [note., toe star fish] and 
Wilkes i6dx Lovell Hisi. Antsn 4- Mtn 283 Seepadde 
Stella marina, 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde ii. v ui, 
Sea-hedgehog, madrepore, sea ruff, or pad 
+ 3 pad in the straw, a lurking 01 hidden danger. 
1530 Palsgr. S9s/x Though they make never so fayre a 
face, yet there is a padde in the stravve 1575 Churchyard 
Chippes (1817) 136 Syr >Villiara Drury, (smelling out a pad 
in the straw) 1579 Gossoh Sch. Abuse (Arb) 63 , 1 haue 
poynted to the strawe where the padd lurkes, that euery 
man at a ghmse might descry the beaste. X590 Nashe 
PacquiVs Apol. i C ij b. x55o Fuller Pisgah iii n viii 
§ 3 Laiet angnic tn herbk, there is a pad in the straw, and 
invisible mischief lurking therein 1652 Peyton Caiastr. 
Ho Stuarts (1731) 22 Altho' there lay a Pad in the straw 
4 . Comb t pad-pipe 
stool « paddock-stool : see Paddock ^ 3 
CX4SO AlpJuta (AnecdL Oxon.) 24/1 Boletus, angl 
tadestol [v r paddestol] Ibid. 37/5 Cauda PuUi crescit m 
aquis. angl. padpipe. 1570 Levins Mamp, i6x/x6 A Pad- 
stoole, tuber. 1607 Topsell Fonrf Beasts (1638) 384 A 
kind of Mushrom, or Padstoole 

Pad (paefi)f sb 2 Also 7 padde, (.SV. 8 pead, 9 
paid) [ A wordong. of vagabonds’ cant, introduced 
like other words of the class in i6th c * cf Ceank 
sb^\ a. Du or LG. pad = OHG, pfad, cognate 
with Eng. Path, q v.] 

1 . A path, track ] the road, the way. Ong. slang, 
now also dial. 

iSfij^HARMAN C.^^«/84^he hyghpad^^ hygh^jraye 

I am a maunderer vpon the pad 1825 B, Jonson Staple of 
N ir V, A Rogue, A very Canter. I Sir, one that maundsV pon 
the Pad x666 Bumyan Grace A 0.12 , 1 must say to the puddles 
that were m the horse pads, Be dry 1768 Ross Helenore 
21 For her gueed luck a wie hit aff the pead [ed, 1812 paid], 
Grew there a tree wi’ branches thick an' bred. X790 W 
Marshall Midi Counties Gloss, (E D. S ), Pad, . path, 
X870 E Peacock Rolf Skirl. II 109 Slip ower Owse an’ go 
by trods an' pads. x8g8 J A Barry S Brotuds Bunyip, 
etc 2x Staking a well-beaten pad, he followed it. 
fig 1647 H More Songof Souli ri cxxxii, Theequall 
pad Of justice now, alas I is seldome trad 

2 . a. Phr. On the pad, on the road, on the 
tramp , To stand pad, to beg by the way ; Gentle- 
man, knight, squire of the pad, a highwayman, 
b Robbery on the highway, slang, 

1664 Ethbredge Comical Revenge l hi, I have laid the 
dangerous Pad now quite aside. x6gg B. L’Estrance 
Erasm, Colloq, 43 A troop of lusty Rogues upon the 
Pad, X700 T Brown Aimtsem Ser 4- Com 105 Some- 
times they are Sqmres of the Pad, and borrow a little 
Money upon the King’s High-Way. 1706-7 Farquhar 


Beaux’ Sirai. ii 11, D’ye know of any other Gentlemen 
o' the Pad on this Road? 1851 Mayhcw Lotid Labour 

I 246 He subsists now ^ * sitting pad ' about the suburban 
pavements. Ibid 416 Her husband was on the pad in the 
country, as London was too hot to bold him Ibid. HI. 
24 Beggars . who 'stand pad with a fakement' [remain 
stationary, holding a written placard] 

fS. A highway robber; a highwayman. Cf. 

Footpad. Obs. 

1673 R Head Canting Acad 88 The Htgh-Pad, or 
Knight of the Road 1695 Congreve Lone for L i iv. 16 
Two suspicious Fellows like lawful Pads, that would knock 
a Man down with Pocket Tipstaves a 1700 B E Diet. 
Cant Crau, High Pad, a High-way Robber well Mounted 
and Aimed. Ibid,, Water-Pad, one that Robbs Ships m 
the Thames xjxd C’tess Cowper Diarv (1864) 100 Mr 
Mickelwaite was set upon by nine Footpads His Servants 

and he fired at them agam, and the Pads did the same, 1823 
Bvron yuan xi. xi, Four pads, In ambush laid, who had per- 
ceived him loiter Behind nis carnage 1834 H Ainsworth 
Rookwood HI V, High Pads and Low Pads 
4 A road-horse, an easy-paced horse, a pad-iia|r. 

1617 Moryson Itin, ir 47 He delighted in study, m 
gardens, m riding on a pad to take the aire 1690 in x^ih 
Rep Hist. MSS Comm App. vn. 272, 60 sumpter horses, 
6 war-horses, and 16 padda Z703 Sir J Clerk Mem. 
(1895) 46, 1 was mounted on a fine _gray pad belonging to 
the Duke of Queensberry X708 [see Pacer 2] 17B8 Gibbon 
Decl 4- F Iviii. (1869) III 434 He quietly rode a pad or 
palfrey of a more easy pace X832 Tenni son Lady Shalott 

II 111, An abbot on an amblmg pad X858 R. S Surtees 
Ask Mamma xiv 46 The very neatest lady’s pad I ever set 
eyes on 1 

6. attrib. and Comb,,tJS, (sense i) pad-horse, -mare, 
-ram (humorous after pad-horse), f -thief \ (sense 
4) •‘groom*, sp&o pad-clinktng, pad-like adjs 

1633 B Jonson Tale Tub iv. iu,Oh for a pad-horse, pack- 
hoise, or a post-horse. To bear me on his neck, his back, or 
his croup. 1690 Shadwell Am Bigot ir, De Pad-thief of 
the road 1708 Lond, Gas. No. 4478/8 Stoln or Stray'd , 
a Padlike Mare light coloured in the Face X714 Addison 
Sped No 623 ? s Fmdmg it an easy Pad-Ram , shepui- 
chased it of the Steward X725 T Thomas in Portland 
Papers VI (Hist MSS Comra.) 8r A litde pad mare x8z6 
sporting Mag XVII. 378 These, with the squire’s pad- 
gioom made a respectable appearance 1865 H Kingsley 
Hillyars 4- Burtons xix, My bonny, pad-chnking [note 
Alluding to the clinking of their spurs] bucks, Good day. 
1870 Blaine Emycl Rur Sports § 1074 The pad groom is 
employed m the hack stable and to follow liis mastei. 

Pad (pJed), sb 3 Also 6-7 padde, 7-8 padd. 
[Known from middle of i6th a ; origin obscure 

It IS not certain that all the senses here placed have a com- 
mon origin ’ 8 and 9 esp seem to have little connexion with 
branch 1 The only senses appeanng to have relationship 
outside Eng are 6 and 7, with which cf i6th c Flem (now 
obs) ^padjpaite (vetus) palma pedis, planta pedis ’ (Kihan) 
1 e. sole of the foot, and LG pad* sole of the foot ’ Brennsches 
Wbch 1767 ; hut the history of the continental word is also 
unknown, it did not mean ' cushion and it could not possibly 
be the starting-point of the Eng. senses ] 

I. 1 1 , A bundle of straw or the like to he on 

1554 Bp, Hooper m Fox’s A ^ M (1631) III xi 130/1 
Haumg nothing appointed to me for my bed, but a little 
pad of straw, and a rotten couenng 1598 Drayton Heroic 
Ep , Elenor Cobham to Dk Humphry Poems (160^ 52 b, 
Glad heere to kennell m a pad of straw x64x Brome 
Jovial Crew iii "Wks 1873 Hi 394, I left 'em . sitting 
on their Pads of straw, helping to dress each others heads 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11 111, They lay., upon Goat-skins, 
laid thick upon such Couches and Pads, as they made for 
themselves 

2 . A soft stuffed saddle without a tree, such as 
are used by country women or by equestrian pei- 
formeis, and by children in learning to nde , that 
placed on an elephant. 

1570 Levins Manip 7/32 A Padde, saddle, penulaium 
x 6 oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 7 The horsemen lyde upon 
paddes, or pillows without styrups 1603 Owen Pembroke- 
shire (1892) 280. 1633 T Stafford Pac, Hib 111 xiu (1810) 
624 A choise Xnsb horse with aiich pad, and furniture. 1639 
Shirley Ball v 1, The pads, or easy saddles, Which our 
physicians nde upon 1792 Wolcott (P Pmdar) Odes of 
Condal Wks 1792 III xgfTis better riding on a pad, Than 
on a horse's back that’s bare. 1813 Maria Graham Jml. 
India 75 On his [the elephant’s] back an enormous pad is 
placed upon this is placed the howda 187^ S Sidney 
Bk of Horse 303 The best saddle for commencing is a pad, 
without a tree. 1879 F Pollok Sport Bnt Burmah 1 . 199, 

I was on a pad, as I found that 1 could shoot far better off 
It than out of a howdah. 

b. That part of double harness to which the 
girths are attached, used in place of the gig-saddle , 
sometimes, also, a cart-saddle. 

r8ir Sporting Mag XXXVII 304 Arms and crests will 
be introduced on the winkers, pads, nose-bands and hi east- 
plates. X875 S. Sidney Bk of Horse 489 1 he pad or saddle 
of a four wheeled carriage has no weight to sustain beyond 
the shafts X894 Armatage Aferw vi 88. 

3 . Something soft, of the nature of a cushion, 
serving esp. to protect from or diminish jainng, 
friction, or pressure, to fill up hollows and to fill 
out or expand the outlines of the body, to raise 
a pattern in embroidery, etc 

a X700 B E Diet Cant Crew, Padds, worn by the Women 
to save their Sides from being Cut or Mark’d with the 
Stnngps of their Petty-coats 1799 tr. H Metsier's Lett 
Eng 224 Some ladies make use of artifiaal means to procure 
this kind of deformity of shape This gives rise to pads 
and padded ladies, of which you have lately [1791] read so 
many aukward pleasantnes *850 J F South Housek 
Surg, 151 Surgeons have a brass tourmquet with a bandage 
and a pad, the action of the pad being to press specially 
upon the artery 1873 Besant & Rice Little Girl ii iiu 70 
Her wealth of hair wanted no artificial pads to set it up and 


throw it off, as It lay, .upon her head. x 9 li 4 Health Exhib 
Catal. 83/2 Patent Woollen Pads for laying under stair- 
carpets, landings, &c. , 

b. A cushion or staffing placed beneath a saddle 
or gig-tree, or any part of a horse’s furniture or 
harness, to prevent galling, or under the foot to 
keep the sole moist , a cap of leather stuffed to 
protect a horse’s knee. 

1843 Youatt Horse xxi 428 In the better kind of stables 
a felt pad is frequently used It keeps the foot cool and 
moist, and is very useful, when the sole has a tendency to 
become flat X894 Armatage Horse 259, 263 

c In Cricket and other sports A guard or 
protection for parts of the body, as the leg or shins 
1851 Lillywhite Guide Cricketers 14 Pads to guard the 
legs must also be obtained x866 Routledgds Ev Bofs 
Ann 357 Pads and gloves are at the present day necessai les 
1878 M. & F Collins Vtll Comedy II vi 73 A cricket 
club .won eternal fame because the players insisted on 
weanng their pads on the wrong leg 1882 Daily Tel 
17 May, Watson was bowled off" his pads 

d ~ Padding vbl sb ^ 2 

x86o Thackeray Four Georges iv. (1876) loi That outside, 
1 am certam, is pad and tailor's work 

4 . A number of sheets of blotting-* writing-, or 
drawing-paper fastened together at the edge so as 
to form a firm block, from which the sheets may 
be removed one by one as used; called also 
blotting-, drawing-, or wnting-pad 
1865 Dickens Mut Fr i viii, A pen, and a box of wafers, 
and a writing-pad. X876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 
282 On the service of the Post Office Department ..Every 
[telegraph] circuit is supplied with pads of these forms, and 
in Older that the clerk who is about to receive a message 
may know what particular form to use, every message is 
indicated by a pr^x, which is the fiist signal always sent 
x88o Blsant & Rice Seamy Side xx 168 Ihe massive pad 
of blotting-paper reminded the boy of his uncle xB88 M 
JloTiERTSOtfi Lombai d St, Myst xv, This, sheet had been 
torn off a blotting pad. 

II. 6 Any cushion-like part of the animal 
body. Optic pad*, see Optic A 3. 

1878 Bell tr Gegenhaur’s Comp Anat 117 The septa of 
the gastrovascular system teiminate as elongated bands 
or pads, x88x Mivart Cat 36 The adjacent surfaces of the 
bodies of the veitebra are nearly flat, aud are connected 
together by the intervention of a fibrous pad 1883 H. 
Gray's Anat (ed 10)492 Posteriorly, the corpus callosum 
forms a thick rounded told, called thesplenium or pad. 1897 
Allbuft’s Syst Med II 690 In the mouth, the vesicles 
occur most frequently on the inside of the bps, the pad of the 
upper jaw, and the tongue 1898 P Manson Diseases 
1 2x Prick the congested finger pad with a clean needle 
Then gently with finger and thumb squeeze the finger pad. 

6. Ihe fleshy elastic cushion forming the sole of 
the foot, or part of it, m various quadrupeds, as 
felme and canine beasts, the camel, etc Also, 
a fibrous cushion at the bottom of the tarsus in 
a bird’s foot; also, one of the tarsal cushions of an 
insect, a pulvilliis, 

1836-9 Todd CycL Anat II 61/2 The elastic pad placed 
beneath the foot of the dromedaiy 1871 Staveley Bnt. 
Insects 11 38 Feet of insects of two claws with one, two, or 
three soft pads , but the pads are often wanting. x^4 Heel- 
pad [see Heel 1 26 c] 1881 Mivart Cat 14 The skin of 
the fleshy pads beneath the paws 1895 jNewton Did 
Birds 866 They are soon buried in the fibrous interarlicular 
pad, and m the majority of birds ultimately vanish 

7 . The foot 01 paw of a fox, hare, otter, wolf, or 
other beast of the chase ; also the footprint of such. 

X790 Nairne Tales (1824) 99 (E D D ) His pads alternate 
play x8s9 Jephson Bntiai^ vi 79 Nailed against a barn- 
door, I observed the 'pads * (pattes) or feet of a wolf 1865 
R S. Surtefs Rom/ords Hounds 76 Off went the brush, 
head, and pads ‘ Brush is bespoke He then distributed 
the pads 1878 Jefferies Gasnekeeper at H 27 Country 
housewives still use the hare's ‘pad’ for several domestic 
purposes. X89X Mrs J Gordon Eunice Anscombe 170 A 
smart little felt hat ornamented at one side with a silver- 
mounted otter-pad X90X Wide World Mag VI. 447/2 Not 
a trace of cart-rut, hoof-mark, or camel pad could 1 discern. 

III. 8 Meek The socket of a brace, m which 
the end of the bit is inserted , a tool-handle into 
which tools of diffeient gauges, etc,, can be fitted, 
as in a pad-saw. 

1688 R HoTsMZ Amtouiy in 368/1 (Joiner's tool) Pad, is the 
square piece of Wood in which the Bit is fixed, Z703 Moxon 
Mech Exerc 94 You ought to be provided with Buts of 
several sizes, fitted into so many Padds i8ia-x6 J Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4- Art I 115 In the end of one of these 
limbs, which is called the p^, the piece of steel by vihich 
the boring is performed, is inserted 1875 Carpentry 4> Join 
22 It also goes by the name of the pad saw, on account of 
the handle in which it is inserted This handle, or pad, after 
being turned, is bored quite through and is fitted with along 
brass ferrule x88x Young Every Man kts own Mechanic 
§^19 Thejpads or patent tool handles with tools contained, 
within, and varying in number from 12 to 20, are very useful 
9 . Watch- and Clock-making A pallet 
x 7 o 4 W.DERHAMinPAz/ Trans XXV 1789 It is necessary 
that the Power do at all times exert the very same force 
^on the Pads or Pallets 1884 F J Britten Watch 4- 
Clockm 183 [The] Pad,. [is] the pallet of the Anchor recoU 
escapement for clocks. 

10 A package of yam of a definite amount or 
weight local. 

X746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D S ) 113 Tha tedst net carry 
whome thy Pad. 1628 Craven Gloss, (ed, 2), Pad, a small 
pack or bundle. i886Elworthy W Somerset Word-bk ,Pad 
(By sellers of woollen yam ) The square shaped package 
of yarn in which it is generally made up for sale, consisting 
of twelve bundles or banks, and each bundle consisting of a. 
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great many skeins varying according to the fineness of the 
yarn— a skein “being always a fixed mimber of yards, and 
the pad a fixed weight , (By spinners ) A bundle of 
yam consisting of twenty»four small hanks, each consisting 
of four skeins, each skein measuring 360 yards , consequently 
a pad of yarn always represented the same number of 3rards, 
whatever its size or weight 
IL Shipbuilding (See quot,) 

X867 Smyth Smloi^s Word ik , Pad, or Padpiece^ in ship- 
buQding, a piece of timber placed on the top of a beam at 
Its middle part, in order to make up the round of the deck 

12 . (More fully hly-pad') A broad floating leaf 
(of the water-lily). U S, 

1858 0 W Holmes Aut, Break/ -i (1883) 33 Pickerel 
lying under the lily-pads 1891 Anthon/s PJiotogr Bull 
IV 46 The Indian canoe , stealing along sedgy lake shores, 
and through the lily pads of the Tong ponds 189s Month 
Aug 499 There are no lily pads about 

13 . A trade term for a thick double-faced ribbon, 
used as a watch-guard, and m masonic decorations J 
also for an extra-thick ribbon used for stiffening 
the waists of women’s dresses, etc. 

IV. 14 . attnb and Comb , as (sense 3) pad-bach^ 
electrode^ -foot, pad-hke adj ; (2 b) pad-housings, 
-screw, -ferret ; (7) pad-mark, -scent, (8) pad- 
hok ; pad-bracket (see quot ) ; pad-oloth, a 
housing-cloth extending over the horse’s loins, 
pad-crimp press, a press on which damped 
leather is pressed into shape between convex and 
concave surfaces ; pad-elephant, an elephant 
having on its hack a pad ohly (not a howdah), on 
which to carry burdens, baggage, game killed in 
hunting, and the like ; pad-hook, a hook on the 
harness-pad (see sense 2 b) of a horse, for holding 
up the beanng-rem ; pad-piece: see sense ii; 
pad-plate, a metal plate on which a harness-pad is 
made, pad-play (Crioket),,the use of the leg-pads 
to protect the wickets ; hence pad-player ; pad- 
saddle, a treeless padded saddle; pad-saw* see 
sense 8 ; pad-side, a stnp of leather attached to 
the harness-pad and to the girth; pad-top, an 
ornamental leather piece finishing off a harness-pad 
at the top ; pad-tree, a frame of wood or metal 
giving shape and rigidity to a harness-pad. 

1897 Baj/jf Mews g Nov 6 /s White and gilt Louis XVT 
standard chau-s, seats and "^pad backs m blue striped brocaded 
silk 1884 Knight jDic/ Mech Suppl , *Pad bracket, a 
stable- wall bracket having a shape adapted to receive the 
saddle which rests thereon 1870 Blaine Encycl Rnr 
sports (ed 3) § 1087 The full set [of clothing for race-horses] 
comprises breast-cloth, *pad-cloth, and fillet-cloth, with 
rollers to secure them 18^ AUhtifs SysU Med I 369 
An accessoiy wire [may he] led from the foot-plate to a *pad 
electrode placed under the thigh 1833 Edtn, Rev LVII 
367 With twenty *pad-elephants to beat the covert. 1864 
Trevelyan Compet WallaJt I1866) 151 We found the pad 
elephants, forty four in number, which, with the howdah- 
wallahs, gave us a line of four dozen 1688 R. Holme 
Armotiiy m 368/1 B^tsk or *Pad Hole, a four square hole 
in which the Bit is placed, so as it cannot turn, 1901 Scnh- 
ner's Mag Apr 413/2 To stand there and see those mincing 
cobs go by, their *pad-housings all a-glitter 1849 Sk Nat, 
Hist , Mammalia IV 216 {ftamd) The hind-feet have five 
short, thick, blunt claws, edging a*pad-like sole covered with 
coarse granular skin z88o GUnthfr Fishes 330 The lateral 
teeth are large, pad-like 1900 Blackw, Mag, Mar 393/2 
Here again is the *pad-mark of a tiger 1888 Pall Mall G, 
12 Apr s/a Have you any intention of dealing with ‘ *pad- 
players ' ? i6aa Sir R Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 
60, I receaved fiom Thomas Taylor a fair *padd saddle 
and ffumeture 1877 W. Matthews Ethnop* Hidatsa ig 
They make neat pad saddles of tanned elk-skin, stuffed 
.with antefope-hair. 1875 * Stonehenge ’ Brit, Sports i rr. 
V. § 8 182 Some can pick out a cold **pad scent’. 1894 
Armatagc Horse vi 89 The leaders of a four-in-hand 
their reins are passed , through the upper half of the *pad 
terret. 

Pad, sb 4 [A variant of Pbd, perhaps affected in 
form by prec. J An open pannier, usually of osiers ; 
a measure of fish, fruit, etc , varying in quantity 
according to the commodity, a ‘basket*. 

1579 E. K. Gloss Spenset^s Sheph Cal Nov 16 A haake 
is a wicker pad, wherein they vse to cary fish. 1787 W 
Marshall Gloss (E P. S ), panniers 183* 

Mayhew Lond Labour I 57 He may buy a pad of soles for 
as 6d , and clear 5J on them 1838 Simmonds Diet Trade, 
Pad, a fish measure, which varies m number— 60 mackerel 
go to a pad. 1887 Daily News i Dec 2/8 Apples, 4s to gr, 
per pad. *891 Times 3 Oct 13/3 Crabs, 20f to 25^ per pad. 
Pad, sb,^ (adv) [Partly echoic, partly asso- 
ciated wdlh Pad v l] The dull firm non-resonant 
sound of steps, or of a staff, upon the giound, also 
the repeated step or footfall producing this sound. 
In earliest example used advb, pad, pad, = with 
repetition of this sound or action 
1594 Nashe Unfort Trem Wks. (Grosart) V isp As in 
an earth quake the ground should open, and a blind man 
come feeling pad pad ouer the open Gulph with his staffe, 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivdnoviich 125 ’Tis the regular pad of 
the wolves in pursuit of the life m the sledge ! 1890 Kipling 
Plain Tales fr Hills 123 There came from the compound 
the soft ‘ pad-pad ' of camels xgox Pilot xg Jan 76/1 
The . soft pad of naked feet passing along the dusty road 
fPad, Obs, A shortened form of Padlock. 
[In Rogers Agric ^ Prices II. 519/1, 3, 520/4, of 1294, 
1307, cited as Pad in 520/4 of *392 2 pads & chains for 

horses’. But the onginal words are in no case given ] 1^3 

Tusser Husb (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with 
horselock and pad- 


Pad (psed), V?- [Related to Pad j 3.2 : cf LG. 
and E Fns padden « OHG. pfadbn, OE psetUan, 
to tread, go along (a path). Also LG. (Bremisch. 
Wbch.) padjan to run with short steps, said of 
children; pedden to step, step often. But in some 
senses associated with the sound, like Pad jA 5 ] 

I. 1 . trans. To tread, walk, or tramp along 
(a path, road, etc ) on foot. 

*SS3 Bradford Lett Wks. (Parker Soc.) IT. 46 Other your 
brothers and sisters pad the same path 1727 Somerville 
Fables xiv, 11, Two Toasts with all their Trinkets gone, 
Padding the Streets for Half-a Crown. t88a Glasgow News 

17 May 4 Many an honest man is forced to. ‘pad the road ’ 
in search of work. 

b. mtr. To travel on foot, to walk, to tramp 
or trudge along, esp. as a vagrant or person seeking 
work. NJsxi, to pad it, 

16x0 Rowlands Martin Mark-all E ivb, Two Maunders 
wooing in their natiue Jangoage O Ben mort wilt thou pad 
with me 1796 Mrs M Robinson Angelina IL 158 You 
can’t be any great things, padding it at this time of the 
morning. 1824 Scott St Ronan's vi, [He] might have been 
made to pad on well enough. 1837 Mrs Sherwood Henry 
Milner ni. 11, Footsteps were heard padding along 1883 
W C Smith 108 We padded, barefoot, 

to the school 

0. To pad the hoof, to go on foot, tramp : cf, 
HooFj^ 4 slan^, 

1824 W Irving T Trav I '225 Stout fellows to pad the 
hoof over them x86o Thackeray Lovel the JPid i, Bearded 
individuals, padding the muddy hoof in the neighbouring 
Regent Street x8^ S J Weymah Man in Black 2x *IfI 
knew, I should not be padding the hoof, said he 

2 . intr, (with reference to the manner of walking), 
t a. Of a horse . To pace. b. Of other quadrupeds : 
To walk or run with steady dull-sounding steps. 

[In this sense partly echoic with reference to the sound ] 
a ^24 No 6239/4 Stolen Mare, .it Trots 

and Pads 1737 Braocen lamely Inpr (1757) IL 41 This 
Sort are soonest taught to pace or pad well 
b 1871 G Macdonald Love's Ordeal xxiii, A hound, 
Padding with gentle paws upon the road. 1898 G W. 
Steevtns With Kitchener to Khartum 72 When my camel 
padded into their camp by moonlight 
3 trans. To tread or beat down by frequent 
walking ; to form (a path) by treading dial 
X764 Museum Rusitettm III xxi 88 “Whether the earth 
be in such a state of cohesion as to be padded under the 
hoi ses feet xZxaSportingMag'XlAll 242 The cottagers* 
gardens have “been padded like sheep-folds X855 Browning 
Childe Roland xxii, Whose savage trample thus could pad 
the dank Soil to a plash. x888 Shield Gloss , Snow is said 
to be well padded when a path has been trodden thereon 
+ b. fig (?) To render callous, as if by treading. 
(But the sense is doubtful; cf. Padded ppl a,^) 

X607 Schol Disc agst Aniichr i iv 194 As for them 
whom this heresie has so paded and benummed, thTt they 
thinke they are well enough 

U, t 4 . tnir. To rob on the highway; to be 
a footpad. Obs, 

1638 Ford Lad/s Trial'V, 1, One Can cant, and pick a 
pocket, Pad for a cloak, or hat, and, m the darlq Pistol 
a straggler for a quarter-ducat. x68o Vtnd. Coiforming 
Clergy (ed. 2) 38 What should they do then? but. go a 
padding upon the High-way. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), To 
Pad,, also to rob on the road on foot. 

Fad, ® 2 [f Pad sb. 3 in various senses Recent ; 
not in J., Todd i8i8, nor Webster 1828 ] 

1. 1 . trans. To stuff, fill out, or otherwise 
furnish (anything) with a pad or padding ; to stuff 
(something) in or abont, so as to serve as a pad. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xliv, But, sir, we must be padded ; 
we are much too thin , all the gentlemen in the Life Guards 
are padded, sir 1846 Landor Im/^g. Cojvo. Wks. II 105 
What falsehoods will not men put on, if they can only pad 
them with a little piety • 1856 Kane Eapl.J.jcxvih 
373 Dry grass was padded round their feet x866 Rogers 
Agric 4 * Prices I xxi 532 The saddle tree must have been 
padded in the house 1885 H O Forbes Nat, Wand, 
£ Archip 158 Lichens and mosses padded every stone, 
b. cd>sol, or tntr , ; also for refi 
z82x Byron Jfuitn v. cxl. Eastern stays are little made to 
pad, So that a poniard pieices if ’t is stuck hard. X873 
Besant & Rice Little Ctrl ii v 80 Fellows said he padded. 

2 . trans. To fill out or expand (a sentence, story, 
etc) by the insertion of unnecessary or useless 
words or matter * see Paddikg vU sb,^ 2 b. 

X831 Macaulay Ess , Bos^oeWs Johnson (1887) 195 His 
[Johnson’s] constant practice of padding out a sentence with 
useless epithets, till it became as stiff as the bust of an 
exquisite. 2870 Eng Mech 4 Mar 600/3 The rest of the 
almanac is not padded with matter from the pages of other 
journals xSgx spectator la Dec, 855 Conversations and 
descuptions with which the rather thin story is padded out 

3. To impregnate (the cloth) with a mordant in 
calico-printing. 

1839 Ure Diet Arts 227 The goods are to be padded in 
a solution of the sulphate or muriate of manganese 

4 . To glue the edges of (leaves of paper) together 
so as to form a pad. 

18 Writer III 82 (Cent) A half pint of the cement will 
pad a vast quantity of sheets. 

II. 6. East Indies To place or pack (big 
game, etc.) on the pad of an elephant. 

1878 J Inglis sport ^ W XX. ajS While game is being 
padded the wholelme waits X879 F. Pollok Sport Brit 
Burmah I 189, I. killed the deer. We padded it, and 
continued our way Ibid II 143 Whilst we were padding 
th v*8 tiger, one of my elephants walked olF 

TTT . 6. To track by the pad or footmarks. 


x86x G. F. Berkeley Eng, Sportsman v 76 Burnet, who 
, . was well up to any sort of woodcraft, padded a ‘skunk * 
an d a r acoon. 

IV. 7 . To perfoiate with small holes, as in 
making the * rose * of a nozzle. 

X889 Biipneer ii Jan. 39 In order to prevent a false 
reading of the water gauge, it was ‘ padded , that is to say, 
the end of the tube in the top of the upcast shaft was per- 
forated with numerous small holes 
fPadar. Admitted by Johnson with the passage 
here cited, and thence m later diets., but evidently 
an error of some kind. 

The form suggests Fodder, beans and pease, but the sense 
appears to be that of Pollard, the coarse part of flour, q. v. 

/XX630 WoTTON Li/eDk BuckJmt, in Eehg (165 j) 103 In 
the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years all that came 
out could not be expected to be pure, and white and fine 
Meal, but must needs have v-ithall among it a certain 
mixture of Fadarand Bran ] 

Padasha, Padasoy, obs. var Padishah, 
Paddasot Pad-bracket, -cloth, etc., see 
Pad sb 3 Padd(e, obs ff Pad 
P a'dded, n: 1 [LPadz/I] Trodden, beaten 
firm and hard by treadmg ; fig, (?) hardened or 
rendered callous as by treading, 

1583 Babington Commandm iv (1637) 36 They, who 
wiUi benummed soules, parched, paddra, sensle^se, and 
every way most hardned hearts lie and sleepe on the one 
side idle. xSxx Clare Vill Minsir, II 199 Only a hedge- 
row track, or padded balk 

Fa'ddeo, ppl a.^ [f Pad sb 3 , v 2 ] Furnished 
or filled out with pads or padding , expanded by 
the insertion of needless or extraneous mattei ; 
treated with a mordant m calico-printing. Padded 
cell or room, a room in a lunatic asylum or pnson, 
having the walls padded, to prevent the person 
confined in it from injuring himself against them, 
1799 [see Pad sb * 3] 1823 Lockhart Reg Dalton ii vi 

(1842) Z55 A padded foot-stool sustained in advance bis 
gouty left leg 1839 Dre Diet Arts 63S This mode of 
drying the padded calicoes 1846 Tennyson New Timon, 
“What 1 it’s you, The padded man, that wears the stajs 
1862 Sala Seven Sons III i 5 Who is so sane hut he may 
need the padded room some day? 1880 Miss Braddon 
Barbara vn. In the padded comer of a Pullman car 

Paddee, Paddell, Padde lock, ohs ff. Pedze, 
footman, footboy, Paddle, Padlock, 

Fadder (pee’doi), [f. Pad sh.^ or -h 
-EB 1 . 1 A footpad, highwayman, robber. 

16x0 Rowlands Martin Mark-all 50 Such as xobbe on 
horse-backe were called high lawyers, and those who robbed 
on fbote, he called Padders 1678 Drydcn Ltmherhain 
Epil , Lord, with what rampant gadders Our counters will 
be thronged, and roads with padders 1 1719 Young Bustrts 
IV 1, But sweep his minions, cut a padder’s throat 1889 
Doyle Micah Clarke 237 We are not a gang of padders 
and micheis, but a ciew of hemest seamen 
fig 1667 Dryden Sit Mai tin Mar all iv i, If she had 
stirred out of doors, there were Whipsters abroad, 1’ faith, 
padders of maidenheads. 1708 Brit Apollo No. 86 3/2 
Three Padders in Wit, Who must steal all they get 
Fa dder, sb 2 One who pads (see Pad z; 2 i b). 

1827 Lytton Pelham xi, Sir H M was close by her, 
carefully packed up in his coat and waistcoat. Certamly, 
that man is the best padder in Europe. 

f Pa'dder, v Sc Obs, [Freq of Pad • 
see -EE 5 ] trans. To tread, trample down 
X789 Davidson Seasons 87 Less valid, some, Though not 
less dext’rou^ on the padder’d green sbootforth the penny- 
stane 1824 Mactaggart Galloatd Encycl, s. v., A road 
through the snow is padderd, when it has been often trod 

Padderee'H, -me. Insh. Also 9 padheieen 
[a. Ir. patdrin rosary, dim, of patihr Lord’s prayer, 
paternoster, sid,L.pater 2 A bead of the rosary. 
In quot. 16S9 app fig, a bullet. 

X689 Apol Fail Geo, Walker's Acci Siege of Deiyy 26 
While the Hand of the Church is preparing Mandates, with 
a Present of Leaden Paddennes to be sent Post by the 
French and Irish to Saint Patrick in Purgatory 1849 
S Lover Rory O'More 107 Padheieens is the name the 
Irish give to their beads, upon which they count the num- 
ber of Paters (or Fathers) they repeat, and hence the name 
Fa’ddiug) sb i [f fad ] The 

action of Padz/.I; robbery on the highway, etc, 
1674 Jacksofds Recantation Title-p, That %Vicked and 
Fatal Profession of Padding on the Road i8ao L. Hunt 
Indicator No 13 (1822) 1 , 102 ‘He [Claude du Val] took' 
says his biographer ‘ the generous way of padding *. 
b. Comb,, as padding-enb, -ken {slanf), 

1851 Mayhew Lond Labour I, 243/2 Others resort to the 
regular ‘padding kens ‘ or houses of call for vagabonds. 

FSi’ddixigf, "dbi* ^b 2 [f. Pad 0.2 4- -iHct 1 ] 

1. The action of Pad ©2^ m its various senses 

1839 Ure Diet Arts 222 In padding, where the whole 

surfece of the calico is imbued with mordant, the drying 
apartment should afford a ready outlet to the exhala- 
tions, 1874 Helps Soc Press vii (1875) 82 All padding is 
an abomination to me xSgo D. S Margoliouth Place of 
Ecclus 8 Padding is not disapproved by the Orientals as it 
is by us. 

atirib 1839 Ure Did Arts 915 Padding machine, m 
cahco-printing, is the apparatus ibr imbuing a piece of 
cotton cloth uniformly with any mordant, 2875 Did, 
Arts fed 7) I. 641 A section of the padding flue used m 
mordanting. ™ ^ , , , 

2. emer, a That of which a pad is made; 
material, such as cotton, felt, hair, used in stuffing 
or padding anything 

1828 Lights 4- Shades IL 66 They put a padding in to 
make them sit on one side 1844 G Dodd Textile Mamtf, 
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Iv, 1^8 The fabric produced js only used for drugget, padding, 
and other infenor purposes. 1^4 Burnand My Time 111. 
28 Chairs, without leather or padding of any sort 1875 
Wkyte Melville Rttiing ' Recoil , vu (1879) loi Formerly 
every saddle used to be made wth padding about half an 
inch deep fig 1867 Trollope Ckrmi Barsei I xxxv. 302 
There is something imposing about such a man till you’re 
u^ to It, and can see throu^ it Of course it’s all padding. 

b ^traneous or unnecessary matter introduced, 
into a literary article, book, speech, etc , to fill tip 
space and bring it up to a certain size ; whatever 
has the effect of merely increasing the size without 
enhancing the value of wnting ; m magazines, the 
articles of secondary interest (which would do 
equally well in any number), as distinguished from 
those of immediate importance and the continuous 
stones which * run’ m the publication 
In Pamting, ‘figures or accessories not regarded as essential 
to a picture^ (Funk) 

[x86i Iliustr , Land News 26 Tan. 80/1 ‘Padding* signi- 
fies the lumping together of the contents of a monthly 
magazine, classing apart the serial stories ] 1869 M Collins 
Iz’ory Gate II xvii 23s To write . two or three articles 
of magazine ‘padding’ a month. 1877 1 ^ Hutton m 
Rertn . Rev ( 5 ct. 482 It was he [Walter Bugehot] who 
invented the phiase ‘padding’, to denote the secondary 
kind of article with which a judicious editor will fill up 
pel haps three quaiters of his review 1898 C Plummer 
Bede I, p xlvi. He amplifies the narrative with rhetorical 
matter which can only be called padding 

Pa'ddiugy fipl a [f Pad z/ i- + -ing 2 ] 

1 1 . That practises highway robbery. In qnot. 

1672 Eachard If odds's Slate JVdl 73 That Humane Nature 
in general is a shirking, rooking, pilf^ing, padding Nature, 
2 That pads or paces on; that walks or runs 
with steady dull-soundmg footfall 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr 11. 105 Mercy saw, as she thought, 
something most like a Lyon, and it came a great padding 
pace after z888 A. Rives Quick or Dead vu (1889) 80 She 

began to move up and down the room with the long, 
padding gait peculiar to her 1891 Atkinson Zasl of Giant 
Killers The dread Goat., tramping round and lound 
the Castle -^vith padding, dull-sounding steps 

fPa'ddist. iSV Ohs [f. Pad 4 + -IST ] A 
padder, a professional highwayman 
1671 Annand Mysi Pielatis 85 A paddist, or Highway- 
man, attempting to spoil a preacher, ordering him to stand. 
Paddasway, obs f. Paduasot, kind of silk 
Paddle (psed’l), sh 1 Also 5 padell. [Ongin 
obscuie ; see also Padlb, Pattlb, 

The implement in sense i was sometimes in i7-i8th c. 
also called Spaddle, which has been taken by some as the 
origmal form, and viewed as a dim. of spade But paddle 
IS not known nearly so early as paddle, and may be altered 
from it, or the words may be unconnected ] 

I. 1 . A small spade-Iike implement with a long 
handle, used for clearing a ploughshare of earth 
or clods, digging up thistles, etc 

1407 in Rogers Agric ^ Prices HI 545/3 Padell for 
plough /3 is&j Bible (Genev ) Dent x\ui 13 Ihou shalt 
haue a paddle among thy weapons [1611 upon thy weapon], 
and when thou woldest sit downe without, thou shalt dig 
therewith. 1679 C. Nesse Antid . agst Popery Ded. 9 To 
turn it as easily as the ploughman doth his water-couise 
with his paddle, 1733 Tull Horst^Hoeing Gush , xxiii. 380 
Him that follows the Drill, whose chief Business is, with a 
Paddle to keep all the Shares and Tines from being clogged 
up by the Dirt sticking to them 1B50 yV«/. R , Ap^ic Soc 
XI i 141 Thistles removed by women with paddl^ xpoo 
Dealy News 17 Sept 7/2 By paddle I mean a small, sharp, 
spade-like instrument^ with a handle long enough to serve 
the purpt^e of a walking-stick 

II. A spade 'Shaped oar, or something having 
a like function 

2 A sort of short oar used without a rowlock, 
having a broad blade which is dipped more or less 
vertically into the water, and pulled and pushed 
backward so as to propel a canoe forward . ongin- 
ally applied to those used by Indians, South Sea 
Islanders, etc. The name is applied more generally 
to any form of oar used without a rowlock 

Double paddle ^ one having a blade at each end 

Capt Smith Virginia ii 32 Instead of Oares, they 
vse Paddles and stickes X7ia E Cookf Voy * S Sea 336 
Short Paddles, made like an Oar at each End 1726 Shel- 
vocKF Voy round Worhi (1757) 281 On these the rowei sits 
looking forwaid, with a double paddle 1837 W. Irving 
Capi Bonneville II 276 An Indian plying the paddle, 
soon shot across the liver. x86a Whittier Truce Ptsca - 
iapta IX Let the Indian’s paddle play On the unbndged 
Piscataq.ua 1 

3 fa. One of a senes of paddle-like arms or 
spokes, ladiatmg from a revolving axle, drum, 01 
wheel m a ship or boat, so as to enter and push 
on the water in succession (pbsS ) ; hence, b. One 
of the boards or floats which perform the same 
function more effectively in the ^paddle-wheel* of 
a steamer; a paddle*board ; also, c. A float of an 
undershot mill-wheel, d Short for Paddle-wheeIj 
©. Short for paddle-boat or -steamer*, see 10 

1685 Petty in Fitzmaunce Life (1895) iv 122 On each end 
the Axis a wheele of about 7 toot diameter, with 12 

Stemms issuing out of each wheele and a Paddle or Oar at 
the end of each Stem of 3 feet square. 1685 [see Paddle- 
Wheel] 1698 T SkYE&M Navigation Impr iti This engine 
is the least lyable to be injured by a shot for tho’ it 
break some of the paddles, you suffer no inconvenience 
Z758 Emerson Mechanics 2) Gloss 278 Paddles ,, The 
l^dle boards on the edge of a waterwheel 1784 S. T. 


Wood Patent Sfieci/ No 1447 16 A wheel and axis is made 
to revolve, which in its revolution carry with it vanes, 
leavers or paddles, that are fixed to the extremity of the 
axis X786 J Fitch in Columbian Mag (Pbilad ) I Dec., 
Each evolution of the axis moves twelve oars or paddles 
five and a half feet, they work [like] the strokes of a 
paddle of a canoe 18^ Fulton U S Patent Spectf 1 1 Feb , 
1 give the preference to a water wheel or wheels with 
propelling boards Previous to adopting wheels 1 made 
expenmen s upon paddles i8xx H James Patent Specif, 
N o 3426 Ihe oars, paddles., or propellmgboards, revolving or 
turning in the direction of the lengthways of the boat or ves**! 
x8x6 R Buchanan Propelling Vessels 24 The paddle- 
wheels are 9 feet dia. and 2 feet xi ins wide Ihis boat 
has zo paddles 18x9 Lambert in J Nicholson Operai 
Jlleckamc (1825) 72 Ihe great advantage is not only the 
superior hold and pressure which the water takes on the 
paddles or floats of such wheels, but the very little back- 
water which they create. 1833 Encycl Bnt (ed. 7) X 
549 Soon after this 1x787], Mr, JMilIer built a boat with two 
keels, between which he introduced a propelling paddle , 
and Mr William Symington of Falkirk applied the steam- 
engine to It. X840 Dickcms Old C, Shop v, A great steam- 
ship, beating the water with her heavy paddles X890 
‘R Boldrewood ’ Col Reformer 154 A stately ocean 
steamer, with throbbing screw or mighty paddle 1897 Daily 
News7L3 Sept 5/3 Ihe first steamers to cioss the Atlantic 
were paddles ihere were even, paddles in the R05 al Navy 

4 . Zool, A limb serving the purpose of a fin or 
flipper ; as that of a turtle, whale, ichthyosaurus, 
or plesiosaurus ; the foot of a duck ; the wing of 
a penguin; one of the ctenophores or ciliated 
locomotu e organs of the Cienophora ; one of the 
natatory feet of ciustacea, 

183s Kirby Hah hr Inst Amm II xvil 143 Paddles, 
by which term the natatory apparatus of the Cheloiuan 
reptiles, and of the marine Saunans are distinguished 
1850 H Miller Fooipr* Creat m (X874) 33 The sweeping 
paddles of the Icbthyosaunan genus. x86o Hartwic Sea 
^ JVond. VI. 73 Ihe pectoral fins or paddles aie no moie 
than 6 feet long, 1871 — Subterr tV 11 14 Arms le- 
sembling the paddle of the turtle 1894 Newton Diet 
Birds 705 In the water they [the wings of the penguin] are 
most emcient paddles X894 G. Egerton Keynotes 33 'Ihe 
twelve weeks’ ducklings with such dainty paddles 

5 . An artificial disk or plate attached to the foot 
to increase its hold of the water in swimming, etc. 

1823 J Badcock Dom,Amusem 208 The paddles, which 
are fastened to the soles of the feet or boots, , are made of 
block-tin four or five inches wide below 
m. Applied to various things shaped or used 
mote or less IJce a paddle (senses i and 2) 

6. A sliding panel or sluice in aweir or lock-gate 
which can be raised or lowered to regulate the 
quantity of water allowed to flow through ; b. a 
panel regulating the amount of grain running out 
of a hopper. 

179s J Phillips Gist Inland Navig 361 The water in 
the lock IS drawn o(F by means of the paddles in the gates 
1815 Pocklingfon Canal Act ^5 Any paddle, valve, or 
dough m any of the lock gates 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk 
Tiades (1842) 202 The lower gates are loosened, and the 
‘paddles' of the upper gates are gradually raised which 
allows the water to rush into the chamber of the lock 
b 1825 J Nicholson 158 A paddle, 

regulating the quantity of com to be delivered to the mill, 
and by raising or lowering which, a larger or smaller pro- 
portion of giain may be furnished. 

7 A paddle-shaped mstminent or tool, used in 
various trades* e.g Q, rsiGla5S-maktng,iQx^im\i\% 
and mixing the materials; b. in Brickniaktng and 
similar industries, foi tempering clay; c. in 
Puddling, for stnring the molten 01 e 
1662 Merbftt NerCs Art of Glass App , A Padle to stir 
and move the Ashes and Sand in the Calcar. X7S3 in 
Chambers Cycl, Suppl 1825 J Nicholson Operai, 
Mechanic a6o The clay is then cut into small pieces 
With a paadle, not much unlike a spade x868 Joynson 
Metals 73 Ihe metal has now to be k^t constantly stirred 
by the puddler with an iron tool called a paddle X884 
W. H Greenwood Steel ^ Iron xiv 280 The tools used by 
the puddler are a long straight chiselled-edged bar called 
a ‘ paddle ’ [etc.] 

8. An instrument with a flat blade 01 surface, 
used a for beating clothes while they are being 
washed in running w'ater, b. for admmistenng 
corporal punishment to slaves, etc ; hence, a blow 
inflicted with this instrument. 

1828 Cherokee Phcenix 10 Apr (Bartlett s v, Cohh\ Such 
negro shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every such 
offence 1836 Olmsted Slave Stciies 281 The paddle is 
a laige, thin ferule of wood, in which many small holes are 
bored , when a blow is struck, these holes, from the rush and 
partial exhaustion, of air in them, act like diminutive cups, 
and the continued application of the instrument , pro- 
duceCs] precisely such a result as that attributed to the strap 

9 . The long paddle-shaped snout of the paddle- 

fish * see II. 1890 in Cent Diet 

TV. 10 attrih, and Cotnh , as (sense 2) paddle- 
hlade, -dip, -man, -stroke , also paddle-hke, -shaped 
adjs. ; (sense 3) paddle arm, ank, -guard; ‘ having, 

or propelled by, paddles ’, as paddle-boat, ^sloop, 
steamer; (sense 7) paddle tool, 
x83q R S Robinson Gout Steam Eng 87 The ends of 
the *paddle arms pass through the centres 1^1 Month 
LXXIIl 28 Leaving space enough between the "paddle- 
blades to adimc hs head. 1673 Kkigrt Diet Mech X594/2 
The arrangement of the 'toaddle-cranks is intended to 
equally divide the weight of the controlling frame between 
the paddle-wheel and the paddle wheel guard. 1899 E. J 
Chapman Drama Two Lives, Canadian Simmer-nt, 68 


With noiseless *paddle-dip we glide 1847 Carpenter Zool 
§458 The Penguin, aided by its "paddle-like wings, 
swims and dives with great facility. x 86 z J, R Greene 
Man Amm Kingd,, Coelant, 165 A row of strong cilia 15 
attached in such a manner as to form a paddle-like plate, 
or comb 1863 A Robb Heathen World 4- Duty ofCh i 

19 We hear the song of the "paddlemen X898 IVestm Gag 

20 June 10/2 The "paddle-shaped limbs are ‘ fringed '. 1889 
Academy 27 July 52/3 He was in command of the "paddle- 
sloop Argus i^S Model Meam Engine 80 'Hie paddles 
in the "paddle-steamers act as outriggeis x868 Jo\nson 
Metals 58 Ihe iron at a ceitain stage is collected at the 
ends of the * "paddle’ tools into balls or lumps 

11 . Special Combs, paddle-beom {Shtpbmld- 
titg), one of two large beams lying athwart a ship, 
hetv^ een which the paddle-wheels revolve , paddle- 
board, one of the floats or boards fitted on the 
circumference of a paddle-wheel ( ~ 3 b) , paddle- 
box, the casing which encloses the upper pait of a 
steamer’s paddle-wheel , hence paddle-box boat, 
a boat forming, when inverted and stowed, the 
upper section of a paddle-box; paddle-crab, a 
swimming crab, esp. the edible crab of N, America, 
Calhnectes hasiatus , paddle-eud, in decoration, 
an oval enlargement of a line or band, like the end 
of a paddle ; paddle-flsh, a ganoid fish, Polyodon 
or Spaiulana spatula, having a long flat paddle- 
shaped bony snout, abundant in the Mississippi 
and Its tiibutaries , called also spoon-billed cat or 
sturgeon , paddle-bole, a sluice-hole m a lock- 
gate to admit or discharge waier (cf sense 6); 
paddle-row, the ctenophore of a cteiioplioiaii (cf 
sense 4) , paddle-shaft, the 1 evolving shaft which 
canies the paddle-wheels of a steamer; paddle- 
tumbler, m leathei -making, a tank in which skins 
aie thoroughly washed hy being kept in motion m 
water by means of a paddle-wheel ; paddle-wood, 
the light elastic wood of a S American tree, Aspi- 
dosperma excelsum, from which the Indians make 
canoe-paddles. Also Paddle-wheel. 

t8fi4 Webster, *Paddle-bcam x86g SirE J Rcro Ship- 
Imld \v 278 Paddle-boxes are usually built upon a framing, 
of which the paddlebeams form the atbwartship, and the 
spring-beams the longitudinal boundaries. X700 Rumsey 
Patent Specif No. 1738 The floats or "padale boards , 
may hang on hinges 1830 Katnr & Lardner Mech xiv, 
179 In the paddle-wheel the power is the resistance 
which the water offers to the motion of the paddle- 
boaids X837 Civil Eng ^ Arch fml I 13/1 Her 
extieme breadth athwart the "paddle boxes 46 feet 1879 
Black Macleod of D xxxix 351 When we ^et on to 
the paddle-box he will not know what to do to welcome 
oul 1839 F. A Griffiths yir/i/ Man (1862) 133 "Paddle- 
ox boats answer extremely well cxSdo H, Stuart 
mmCs Catech, g Paddle box boats stow on the top of the 
paddle boxes X807 Janson .S/? anger in America igi The 
"paddle fish is four feet and four inches m length The 
snout resembles in shape the paddle used by Indians m 
crossing rivers. 1B92 J A Thomson Ouil Zool 430 (Grt- 
noideUrThe paddle-fishor spoon-bill of the Mississippi. 1815 
Dickenson Patent Specif No 3932 A small pinnion upon 
the "paddle «haft 1837 Civil Eng 4- Arch yrnl I. 55/1 
Each paddle shaft, after being turned, weighs 6i tons 
1893 Model Steam Engine 72 Motion is imparted to tlie 
paddles by connecting the top of the piston-rods directly 
with the cranks on the paddle-shaft 1883 Haldane Work- 
shop Receipts Ser n 373/1 The skins aie now a second 
time washed in the ‘ "paddle tumbler *, first in cold and 
then in tepid water 1866 Tieas Bot 103/2 Aspidospcrma 
excelsum, called by the colonists "Paddle-wood, is reniaik- 
able for its singularly fluted trunk, composed of solid pro- 
jecting radu, which the Indians use as readj made planks. 
Paddle, sb^ Sc Also 6 paddill, padill, 
8-9 padlo, paidle [Ongin unknown Jamieson 
compares haf-podde ‘ sea-toad a name mentioned 
by Schoneveld ] The common Lump-fish, Cyclo- 
ptenis lumpus, also called paddle-cock, Cock- 
paddle. 

1391 Aberdeen Reeds in Cadenhead New Bk of Bon Acc 
(1866) 64 Partins and paddillis, with other sort of schell fish 
x 6 oi Holland Phny II 428 I he Lompe, Paddle or sea- 
(Dwle 1803 G Barry Orkney Isl iii i 295 The Lump 
Fibh {cyclopterus Inmpus ), here denominated the Paddle, 
frequents the harbours and sandbanks. x 8 io Neill Lnt 
Fishes (Jam ) 'Ihe male (called by our fishermen Coik- 
Pnddle), is for the table, at the season, much preferable 10 
the female, (the Gush, //en-paddlc,and in Fife the Bagaty\ 
1838 Proc Berw Nat, Club I 174 Ihe Paidle spawns 
towards the end of March i88z OenviE. Paddle-cock, a 
name given in the north of Scotland to the lump-fish 

Paddle, sh 3 <5’^. [? dim. of Pad 

1 . A little leather bag. 

a 1368 Wowing of fok tj- fynny vil (Bannatyne MS \ 
Ane auld pannell of ane laid hadill, Ane pepper polk maid 
of a padill, 1887 Suppl to Jamieson, Padell, Paidle, 
Peddle, lit, a little pad or pack a small leathern bag, pouch, 
OT wallet used by packmen, . .also, the leathern pouch u orn 
by country housewives. 

2 (Seequot) 

i8gs Daily News s July 5/3 The nets are set at low-water 
point, and haie pockets oi ‘paidles’ in the comers, into 
which the fish, mostly flounders, aie earned with the ebbing 
tide of the Solway 

rate. [f. P addle z;.i] Fuss, ado. 
1642 Rogers Naatnan S65 That paddle and adoe which 
you have made to soder and play the Hypoente, 
Pa'ddlei sb^ [f. Paddle v,^ The act of 
paddling, or of rowing lightly. At the paddle, at 
the rate onemoves when paddling; with easy rowing. 
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i86x Hughfs Tom Brown at Oxf li (1889) 11 An old 
liand just going out for a gentle paddle i8fo De Windt 
Eguaior 07 We amved at the mouth of the Sarawak river, 
.after a hard paddle. 1897 Daily News « Mar 6/s The 
practice consisted of a paddle down to fiCuilingham and 
back to the Leander Hard stopping shoit of Hammer- 
smith, and coming back at the paddle to Putney 

Faddle (pse d’l), v 1 Also 6 paddyll, 7 padle, 
8“9 Sc. paidle [Origin obscure, the form is 
dim and frequentative. 

The radical appears to he the same as in Pad o 2, though 
only sense 4 seems directly deii\ed from that. Cf LG. 
pa^leln to tramp about (Danneilh petdjen. Redden to 
tread The <%pecial association of the word with mire or 
water in sense i is not explained ] 

I 1 tntr. To walk or move the feet about in 
mild or shallow water ; to wade about in play cr 
for pleasuie , to dabble with the feet, or the feet ! 
and hands, in shallow water. 

1530 Palsgr. 6Si/i| I paddyll in the myre, as duckes do or 
yonge chyldren, ye pesiille I pray the, se howe yonder | 
lytell boye padleth in the myre, pesUlle en la houe 1611 
CoTGK., Patoutller^ to slabber, to padle, or dahle m with I 
the feet ; to stirre vp and downe, and trouble, or make foule, 
by stirring 1637 G Dakiec, Genius of Isle 164 Whole 
Shoales of Carren Crowes, Paddle in the warme blood of 
people slaine 1653 Fuller Ch Hist ii 111 § 7 Could those 
infernal Fiends take any Pleasure, by padling beie in 
Puddles, 1706 Phillips, To PadcUe^ to move the Water 
with Hands or Feet, to dabble 1781 Cowfer Reitrem. 499 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. X788 Burns 
Auld Lang Sym lu, We twa hae paidl’t i' the burn, From 
mornm sun till dine x8x6 Scott Anitq xi, Paddling in a 
pool among the locks 1840 R H HhviKBcf Mast 33 
The second mate has to roll up his trousers and paddle 
about the decks barefooted 1848 Thackeray Trav Lend, 
Wks x886XXIV 350 Look at the shabby children paddling 
through the slush 1880 W S Gilbert Pirates i, Suppose 
we take off our shoes and stockings and paddle 
fg x 6 zx Quarles Esther viii, That take delight To 
bathe, and paddle in the blood of those Whom jealousies 
oppose X03S — EinU i, Invoc^ (17x8) 2 Wherein Thy 
childrens leprous fingers, scurfd with sm, Have paddled 
1703 Collier Ess Mot Suh ii 78 An odd sort of bog for 
fancy to paddle in, 1870 Swinburne Ess ^ Stud (1875) 
239 Boys and girls who paddled in rhyme or dabbled in 
sentiment 

2 tnlr To play or dabble idly or fondly (tUj on, 
wtl/i, or adout something) with the fingers ; to toy 
x6oa SiiAKS Ham iir iv 185 And let him [the King] for 
a paire of reechie kisses, Or padling m your necke with his 
damn'd Fingers, Make you to rauell all this matter out 1604 
— Oih. ii i. 259 Didst thou not see her paddle with the 
palme of his hand ? 1746 E vmoor Courtship 374 (EDS) 
He takes hold of her and paddles in her Neck and Bosom. 
X824 Galt Rothelan i vii, Adonijah paddled, as it were 
unconsciously, with his fingers on the gems 1837 Thackeray 
Ravenswtng v. He let her keep paddling on with his hand 
f b trans To fingei idly, playfully, or fondly 
x6xi Shaks Jyvti T i il 1x3 Uo be padling Palmes, and 

§ inching Fingers, As now they aie, and making practis'd 
miles As m a Lookmg-GIasse. x62a in Arber Story of 
Pilgr Fathers 414 There was also a heap of sand newly 
done Wemightseehow theyhad paddled it with their hands. 

fS a. trans To Infle away, waste, squander, 
b tnir. To trifle ; to deal in a petty trifling way. 
(Cf. Peddle, Piddle ) Obs. 

x 6 i 6 J Deacon Tobacco Tortured tz Tell me in good sad- 
nesse, whether it be not a superfluous waste, for any man of 
great place, to paddle forth jearely one hundred pounds at 
the least, for an hundred gallons of filthy fumes ? a 1620 
J Dyke SeL Serm. (1640) 160 Hee may be padling with 
these plajsters and poulteyses that men in the world seeke 
ease by 164a Rogers Naaman 176 Eating and drinking, 
padling in the world or about carnall objects. 1840 Gen P 
Thompson Exerc (1842) V 86 In the small way, they keep 
a perpetual paddling with the poor man’s drink 

II. 4. tnir. To walk with short, unsteady, or 
uncertain steps, like those of a child ; to toddle 

X792 Burks The Deuk's Dang o'er my DaflWir^i,Hepaid!es 
out, and he paidles in, An’ he paidles late and early, O 
x8os Andr. Scott Poems (1808) 164 AfF the spat she wadna 
stir, But prance an' paidle fxSxy Hogg Tales ^ Sk ill 
286 Old Sandy paddled away fiom the stable towards the 
house X836 'r Hook G Gurney HI 176* 1 Itear the sound of 
feet pattering and paddling over the floor. z86o Thackeray 
Four Georges ui (1876) 66 A bundled little children are 
paddling up and down the steps to St James's Park, 
b trans {yii dtaLvs£) (gs) To ti ample down by 
treading over ; to mark with wet or muddy feet 
U}) To lead or support a child learning to walk, 

180S Stagg Misc, Poems 144 (E D. D ) Sauntnn’ pace 
the paddled green. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovtd E^yel 
These circular spots then shorn of grass are termed paddled 
rounalls, i8z8 Craven Gloss, (ed a), Paddle, to supMrt 
or lead a child by the hand in its fiist attempt to walk. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss, Paddle, to trample over, tread down 
x8^ N, IV Line, Gloss (ed. 2) s v , Them bairns hes been 
pa^lin yon clean floor fra end to end 
Hence Pa ddling vbl sh 1 and ppl a)- 
1642 Rogers Naaman 367 How shall I speake to this 
wofull place for the padling out of her season of e^e? 1679 
Jas Polley Will, Pay all my small padling debts 1714 
Gay Shepfu Week v iSS While padling ducks the standing 
lake desue, 1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Paddling strings, 
stnngs fixed to the frock of a young child to ^ist it m 
walking. xSao [see sense 3] A then^im 22 Nov 6se/i 

This undignified paddling recalls the fairy days of childhood, 
when paddling itself was a venturesome feat. 1895 Crockett 
men ofMoss^Hags 1 358 A paidling baim of seven years. 

Paddle, v 2 [f. Paddle 
I 1. tntr. To move on the water by means of 
paddles, as m a canoe Also said of the canoe, 

X677 W Hubbard NarraUve 129 He acadentally met with 


a Canooe turned adrift, by which means he padled by some 
shift or other so farr out of the harbour 2719 De Foe Crusoe 


I Cook’s Voy I IV 141 We had not long anchored, when two 
canoes paddled towards us X853 W Irving in Life 4 - Lett, 
(1864) I 111 60 Paddling with them m Indian canoes on the 
limpid waters of the St Ltawrence. 

b. transf. To row with oars lightly or gently ; 
technically applied to the rowing of a racing crew 
when not exerting their fall power, 

1697 Dampier Voy, I 247 Because they would not he 
heard, they hal’d in their Oars, and paddlra as softly as if 
they [etc ]. 2737 M Green Spleen 36$ He paddling by 
the scuffling crowd, Sees unconcem'd life’s wager row’d 
2842 Bell’s Li/e 31 JuIy^/S (Eton©. Westminster), The com 
petitors paddled to their stations. 2862 Hughes Tow Brawn 
at Oaf XI (1889) 97 Being summoned to the boat, they took 
to the water a^ain, and paddled steadily up home. z8^ 
Oaf Undergr Jml 18 Apr 38 Paddled to Barnes Railway 
Bridge, and rowed hard from there back to Hammersmith 
c Of a paddle-steamer, etc.; To move by 
means of paddle-wheels. 

X844 W, H Maxwell Sports Sf Adv Scott xxxv. (1855) 
279 The * Sovereign ’ was paddling out of the harbour 1847 
Iennyson Pnne Prol 71 Round the lake A little clock- 
work steamer paddling plied And shook the hhes 

d Of birds or other animals ; To move in the 
water with paddle-like limbs. Hence paddling- 
crab ^paddle-crab ; see Paddle 1 i i. 

2 . trans. To piopel (a canoe, boat, etc) by 
means of a paddle or paddles; also, to transport 
(a person) in a canoe. 

1784 Belknap Tour io White Mis (1876) 20 Our horses 
swam after a canoe, in which an old woman paddled us 
over 1863 Fr a, Kemble Restd in Georgia 54, I met 
many of them paddling themselves in their slight canoes, 
187s T. W. Higginson Hist U S ui 17 The canoes were 
very light, and could be paddled with ease 

b Phr. To paddle ends own canoe^ to make 
one’s way by one’s own exertions. 

1844 'btlKasxKT Settlers inCatnada-vm, I think that it much 
better that as we all go along together, that every man 
paddle his own canoe. 1834 Sarah T Boltov Song ^Paddle 
Your Own Canoe ’ 1, Where’er your lot may be, Paddle 5 our 
own canoe 

n. 3. irans. To beat (a person) with a paddle 
or the like ; to ^ spank *, ‘smack ’. U^S 
1836 OLMsrrn Slave States 189 , 1 thought it Mas sulki- 
ness, so I paddled him, and made him go to work x8g6 
Stevenson Weir of Hirmistoniv, 108 She had known him 
in the cradle and paddled him when he misbehaved 
Hence Paddling: vbl, sb 2 and ppl a 2 
1710 De Foe Crusoe i x, I wa.s fatigu’d with Rowing, or 
Paddling, as it is called 1833 Kingsley West-o Bo xxix. 
Lazy piSdlings through the still lagoons. 2836 Olmsted 
Slave States 189, I sent them word to give him a good 
paddling, and handcuff him, and send him back to the rail- 
road. 1873 ‘Stonehenge* Bnt. Sports 11 viii u § i 648 
Paddling is the poital to excellence in rowing of all kinds, 
1894 Outing (U S ) XXIV 422/1 A small fleet of paddling 
canoes and row-boats 

Paddle-beam, -boat, -box, -crab, etc. ; see 
Paddle jiJl Paddle-cock ; see Paddle 2 
Paddled (pse d*ld), a, [f Paddle sb,'^ + -ed 2 ] 
Furnished with paddles. 

1870 J OajouAndes^Amazousvii (1876) 114 Monstrous 
Saunans, footed, paddled, and winged. 

Paddler^ (paedbi). [f Paddle + -ee^] 
One who or that which paddles or dabbles in mire 
or shallow water (In quot. 1882, a wild duck ) 
x6x2 Cotcr , Patouillard, a padler, dabler, slahberer , one 
that tramples with his feet in pishes or durtie water 
a x6a3 Bpaum & Fl Wit ai Sev Weapons i i, Well, he 
may make a padler 1' th’ world, Fiom hand to mouth, but 
never a brave swimmer 1822 Blackw Mag XI 163 Those 
paddlers in sewers, with their mud ammunition X882 
Sir R P Gallwey Fowler in Irel 33, I have seen a 
string of young paddlers tumble oflf a bank into the uver. 

Pa ddler [f Paddle ».2 -i- -erI ] 

1 . One who paddles a canoe or the like 
2799 Naval Chron, III 63 The paddlers are directed by a 
man who stands up x86t Du Chaillu Equat Afr xiv 
218, 1 had twelve stout paddlers in my canoe. 

2 t S'* ** Paddle 2 {obs .) ; b A paddle- 
steamer (collog), 

2682 Whelcr yh«rH. G?eece 1 38 They.. Row with two 
Padlers, or little Oars. x8oo Star a Apr. x/7 In command 
of H M S Bulldog, a paddler 

Pa*ddle-sta*ff. [f* Paddle 1 + Staep sb ] 

1 Paddle sb'^x, 

1609 C Butler Fern Mon (1634) 126 You may make a 
shift with any ordinary Spade or Paddle-staff 1622 in 
Naworth Househ Bks, (Surtees) 19S For lying yron on a 
paddle staffe for the warnner. 2608 Diet Rust, Paddle^ 
staff, a long Staff with an Iron Bit at the end, like a small 
Spade, much used by Mole catchers *806^ J Gr^^ame 
Birds of Scot 3 Listening, leans Upon his paddle-staff 

2 Brewing, A wooden spade-shaped implement 
used III mashing. (Cf. Paddlb sb^ 7.) 

1703 Art «S- Myst Vintners 42 Beat them together with a 
Pad< 8 e.staff for half an hour Ilnd 48^ Put this mixture 
into the Wine, and mix them with a Paddle-staff. 

Fa-dcUe-vIiee-l. [See Paudle 1 3 ] 

1 . A wheel used for propelling a boat or ship ; 
as originally tried, consistmg of or having a senes 
of paddles or paddle-hke spokes inserted in an 
axle, dram, or wheel, whence the name; but, 
eventually, having floats or paddle-boards fitted 


more or less radially round the circumference, so 
as to press backward like a succession of paddles 
against the water. These wheels rotate on a 
honzontal axis, so that only the lower paddle- 
boards are under water ; they are generally arranged 
in pans one on each side of the vessel; m iiver- 
steamers, sometimes single and placed in the stem 
Petty called his suggested wheel with actual paddles a 
*paddle-wheer, but the term ivas app. avoided by the 
inventors and theorists of the i8th c , ^TOO wrote simply of 
‘ the wheel’, ‘water-wheel ’, ‘rowing- wheel’, ‘revolving oars’, 
etc And at the eventual employment of the wheel with 
float-hoairJ? instead of paddles, the name ‘paddle-wheel* 
was at first felt to be inappropriate, but it gradually came 
m after 1815, 

1683 Petty in Fitzmaurice Lifi (1895) iv 122 To make 
this Axis and the Paddle wheels tuin round, so as the 
Paddles may take hold of the water in the nature of Oars 
one after another successively Ihtd 123 The men hetnixt 
decks heaving one way, the men on the upper deck must 
heave the other way, to give the Axis and Paddle w heels 
motion xBos 0 . E\ ans Yng Steam Eng Guide p viii, 1 o 
propel a beat against the stream the paddlewheel may he 
attached to the shaft of the flywheeL [1808 Specif, 
Tremthick 4- Dickimon's Patent No. 3148 A rowing 
wheel furnished with floats or pallets, but which we 
call our propelling boards ] 1813 Specif of Dickinson's 

Patent No 3932 A more efficient method of apply ing the 
power or strength of men to turn paddle wheels fixed on the 
sides of ships, boats. Stvaxt; Hist Steam Ettgiue 

83 Mr Jonataan Hulls is entitled to the honourable notice 
of having proposed [1736] the application of paddle-wheels 
moved by a Steam Kngine, to propel ships, instead of \\ iiid 
and sails. 2840 Eneycl Bnt (ed 7} XX 687/1 In this boat 
he [Jonathan Hulls] had two paddle-wheels sispended in a 
frame pi ejecting from its stem 2842 T Oxley in Mech 
Mag XXXV. 72 Sir Joseph [Banks] and I both called them 
oars, or revolving oars, I belie\ethe word ‘ paddle-whed ' 
M as not known at that time [x8oB] 1868 A. K. H Bovo 
Less Mid, Age 339 1 he fnth is to-day unruffled hy a single 
paddle wheel 1897 Hai^ A eios 23 Sept 5/3 The old paddle- 
wheel IS already, for regular and rapid service, doomed. 

attrib 2837 6 Musgra\ e Pi/gr Dauphini II i. 22 The 
Saone is the most favourable to paddle-wheel locomo- 
tion 1863 P Barry Doc^ard Econ 275 The celebiaud 
f ladimir, so well knov n during the Ciimean war, a paddle- 
M heel boat, and remarkably swift 1873 Knight Diet Mech 
1592 2 On the axis of each paddle is an arm from which 
a rod proceeds to an eccentnc on the paddle wheel shaft 

2 A wheel fitted with paddles (Paddle sb,^ 7 ) 
used to keep skins in constant motion in w ater, m 
the manufacture of leather, and in similai processes 

2883 Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser ir 373/1 The skins 
are finally brought into a tank of water, not too cold, and 
k^t m constant motion with a paddle-wheel. 

Paddle-wood; see Pjvddle 1 1 . 
Paddo,paddow, alsopadda,paddie, northern 
foims of Paddock, frog, toad; so paddo-pipe, 
c 2373 Sc Leg Samis ii {Paulus) 770 A fowle padow at 
Je laste he keste, hat wes laythe to se a 1568 Lyndesay’s 
Play 976 (Bannatyme MS )Quhatandthepaddois[=r.S‘a4y;^ 
13S1 padolcs] nipt my tais ? 2706 Phillips, Paddaw-pipe, 
asortof Heib 2776 Withering Bnt Plants (1796) il 5 
Hippuns Common Maies-tail Paddowpipe 1^0 R 
Chambers Pop Rhymes Scot, 88 A Paddo then came loup- 
loup-loupmg out 0’ the w'elL 

Paddock (pse'dsk), sh t (Also iV. 9 poddock, 
8-9 puddock ) [f Pad sb'b + dimin. suffix -ook.] 

1. A frog. (Now iS'c ^ndiiorlk dial') 

c 2330 in ReL Ant I 8 Raua, a paddoke, 1588 Wyclif 
Exed vfii 2, 3, Y schal smyte alle tbi termys with paddoks 
[1382 frogges], and the flood schal buyle out paddokis 
[138a froggis] 2530 Palsgr 502/2 My bely crowleth, 

I wene there I c some padockes in it, des grenoutUes 
dedans 1608 Topsell Set penis (1658) 725 There be three 
kindes of Frogs , the first is the little green Frog the 
second is thib Padock, having a crook hack and the 
third IS the Toad Drydkn Vtig Georg jil 8ia The 

Water-Snake, whom ^^ish and Paddocks fed 1724 Ramsay 
Health 65 Bak’d puddock’s legs 28*3 Brockett N C 
Gloss , Paddick, or Paddock, a frog Never a toad 2834 
H Miller Sch 4 Schm xii 126/1 Axe we eels or puddocks, 
that we are sent to live in a loch? 

+ b. A toad. Obs (exc as liteiary archaism.) 

13. . K Alls 6126 Eveti*?, and snakes, and paddokes brode, 

. A 1 vermyn they eteth. CX373 Sc Leg Satntsii, (Paulus) 
750 pan pai a padok gert hy m drink in hy c 1440 Pf omp 
Patv 376/2 Paddok, toode, bufo 1530 Palsgr 250/a Pad- 
docke, ciapavlt 2379 Spenser Skeph Cal Dec 70 The 
gnevlie Todestoole And loathed Paddocks lording on the 
‘-ame xfe6 Blount Glossogr,, Paddock, a Toad. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par II iir 240 O’er his head the bat 
Hung, and the paddock on the hearth-stone sat, 

c. transf. Applied lu'obloqny to a jierson ' 

In quot 1605 a familiar spirit in the shape of a toad? 
a 2430 Cov Myst, xvil (1841) 164 , 1 xal prune that paddok 
[= fiog], and prevyn hym as a pad [= toad]. 1363 WinJet 
Wks (1^0)11.31 Certane pacfokis, filthy vermiug, of the 
quhilk soit are the pelagianis 2603 Shaks Mtuo r, i 9 
Padock calls anon faire is foule, and foule is fairc. 2893 
Stevenson Cairtona xv. 174 But there was giandfaithei'b 
siller tester in the puddock’s heait of him. 

2. A kind of rude sledge used foi carrying large 
stones Sc 

2824 Mactaggart Gallovid, Encycl , Paddock, a machine 
shaped like a frog, for carrying large stones 2823-80 m 
Jamieson 2887 Bulloch Pynow s vi, The slip, sled, or pad- 
dock came into use It was a sort of strong wooden cradle 

3 atinb and Comb (chiefly dial,), as paddock- 
brood, -face , paddock-oheese * paddock-stool ; 
paddook-hair, the soft down or hair on unfledged 
birds and on new-born babies; paddook-pipe, 
a species of Equisetmi (Horse-tail), esp. E hino- 
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sum; also Mare’s Tail, Hippuris vulgans; pad- 
dook-ride, -rod, -rud, -spew, frogs’ or toads’ 
spawn; paddook-spmdle. Orchis 
& Holl ) ; paddock-stone - Toad-stone; pad- 
dook-stool = Toadstooh 
ax6a7 MiDDtaTON Witch i ii, Here’s a spawn or two Of 
tbe same *paddock-brood 14 Harl MS 1002, If 144 b/a 
Hic bohtuss a *padokchese 17*4 Ramsay yidon xaj, 
BataYius, with his ♦piddock-face 1827 Taylor Poents 67 
(E D.D ), I foun’ sax bare wee things Wi’ ^paddock hair 
upon their wings. 1830 Galt Lmvne T i vi (1B49) 17 For 
nearly thirteen years I had sat on my hunkers in the paddock 
hair, under the wing of a land parent i6w WeddcrhttrfCs 
Vocab 18 (Jam) Aequiseium, a ^paddock-pipe X778 
Lightfoot Plora Scotica (1792) 648 Alarbh Horse-tail, 
Paddock-pipe *7*0 Ramsay Rtsa of Stocks 114 A 

shot stam found nei<;t day on hillock side, bfa better seems 
nor *paddock Tide [(jf Jelly 7 ,\if/a.Uenstarsv Fallen 
7?// a.] 150S Kevnedie Flyiingw, Dunbar 342 And thou 
come, Fule • in Marche or Februere, Thair till a pule, and 
drank the “paddok rod [o rr, rude, roid] Jnv R* 

Wardrobe (1815) 10 Item a ring with a ^paddokstane, with 
a charnale 1700 E Lhwyd in Rowlands Mona Antiqna 
(1723) 338 Besides the Snake-stones the Highlanders have 
their Snail-Stones, Paddoc-Stones etc to all which they 
attribute their several Virtues C1450 Al^hita (Anecd 
Oxon ) 70/7 Fungus agaricus crescit in arboribus *paddoc- 
stol. 1483 Anfl 265/2 APaddokstole,^<?&^i«',^?i^« 
asjictrarffs 1787 Burks Ferses written at Selkirk iv, 
Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks, and fools, May sprout like 
simmer puddock-stools. 1824 Mactaggart Gallcroid Efuycl 
s V Hillfowky As rotten as a yellow pnddock stool. 

Plence Pa'dldocky a , abounding in frogs 
1828 J. Wilson in Blackw Mag XXIV 284 Over all the 
water-cressy and puddocky ditches 
Paddock (psEdsk), sb^ Also 7 puddock 
[app a phonetic alteration of P.ABBOCK. oH ^oddish 
iox porridge^ etc] 

1 , A small field or enclosure ; usually a plot of 
pasture-land adjoining or near a house or stable 

[1547 in Hunter Biggar ^ Ho Fleming xxiv (1862) 3x2 
Item m the Boghall, that draws in plough and paddock 
xuj oxin] *622 Mabbd tr Aleman’s Gnsman dAlfj 82 
A fierce Bull, which they had let out of the Paddok X669 
WoRLiDCE^yT^ Agric (1681) 330 A Paddock, or Purrock, 
a small Inclosure. 1759 Wesley Wks (1872) II 47xArude 
multitude quickly ran together, to a paddock adjoining to 
the town, Youatt Horse iv (ed 4) 86 Let him [the 
hunter] therefore have his paddock as well as his loose box 
2885 Miss Br addon Wy Hard's Weird I 11 69 1 here was 
only the extent of a wide paddock and a lawn between the 
ball-door and that grand old gateway 

b. spec* Such an enclosure forming part of a 
stud farm 

1856 H Post Paddock m. 50 For downiight 

breeding Rawcliffe Paddocks quite bear the pnlm Ibid. 
62 The strength of the pasturage, and the beautiful combina- 
tion of hill and dale make these paddocks a perfect paradise 
for blood-mares and foals AR^rATAGE Horse viii 115 

The colt may be mounted in the paddock 

c. In the Australian Colonies, the general term 
for any field, or piece of land enclosed by a fence, 
irrespective of size, whether in pasture or tillage 

*832 Bischoff Van Diemen's Land vi. 148 There is one 
paddock of xoo acres, fenced on four sides. x86p Townend 
Revttn Ansiralia 180 The church stood by itself in the 
middle of a paddock 1881 Genii, Mag, Jan 67 The bullock 
paddock .contained 6000 acres, and was securely fenced m 
with the usual post and rails 1892 ' Cocree Tales A usiral. 
Life 121 The fields, or paddocks, as they call them here [m 
Australia], were pretty X900 F Campbell Three Moons 314 
Mrs Iredwin cantering across the teu-inile paddock. 

d. j^. 

284x-<4 Emerson Ess , Nature Wks, (Bohn) I 226 Estates 
of romance, compared with which their actual possessions 
are shanties and paddocks 2875 Dowden Shaks 22 Keble 
was born and bred in the Anglican paddock x88a G 
Meredith Tragic Com (1881) 21 A country where litera- 
ture is confined to its little paddock, without influence on 
the larger field of the social world 

2 . spec a (See quots ) 

2678 Phillips, Paddock^ a walk or division in a Park 
1706 Ibid , Paddock or Paddock<onrse^ a jilace in a Paik 
pal’d in very narrow on both sides, for Hounds or Gray- 
hounds to run Matches 2783 Ainsworth Lat Diet, (Morell) 
I, A paddock m a park, septum^ circus venaiorms 

b. fferse-racing A turf enclosure near the 
race-course, where the horses and jockeys are 
assembled in preparation for the race. 

ihhzAll Yr RosmdMvx 20 Three and thirty thorough- 
bred colts have dipped doivn from the paddock to the post. 
28819 Daily News 2 June 5 The genuine public drove 
thoughtlessly past the paddock,. and disposed itself either 
m the cords near the winning-post or on the slope of the hill. 
3 Mining, {Colonial) a. An open excavation 
in a superficial deposit, b. A store-place for 
ore, etc. 

1869 R, B. Smyth Gloss. Mitdng Terms, Paddock^ an exca- 
vation made for procuring washdirt in shallow ground A 
place built near the mouth of a shaft whete quartz or wash- 
dirt is stored 2876 W. J J. Spry Cruise Challenger vi 
(ed 7) Bs Next the lime tufa was bored into, and now large 
‘ paddocks ’ are sunk to a depth of over 20 feet in the decom- 
posed igneous rock 2895 Otago Witness ar Nov 22/5 
(Morns) A paddock \vas opened at the top of the beach, 
but rock-bottom was found 

4 . attnb.^ as paddock-course^ -cnticy -gate, 

2704 F, Fuller Med, Gynm (1711) 234 Horses run without 
Riders upon ’em something after the manner of a Paddock- 
Course. 2707 J Chamberlayne Si Gi Brti ni viu 313 
The Nobility and (gentry have their Paddock Courses, 
Horse-Rases [etc ], x8oo Mrs Hervey Mourtray Fain, I. 
log They were within a hundred yards of the paddock gate. 


2^7 Daily News ar June 10/6 His bnllkint form made a 
great impression upon the paddock critics 
Pa'ddocky w. [f Paddock sb 5 ^] 

1 trans a To enclose or fence in (a sheep-run, 
etc ) (Australia) b. To shut up or enclose m or 
as in a paddock. 

28^3 Trollopf Australia I xx 30a When a run is ‘pad- 
docked ' shepherds are not required , — ^but boundary-riders 
are employed x873[seePADDOCKFD>//./e ]. X884T Walden 
in Harper's Mag LXIX 433 Droves of oxen, sheep, and 
swine were paddocked close by 

2 . Mining (Colonial ) To store (ore, etc.) in a 
paddock (see P^vddock 2 3 L). 

2899 N, Queensland Herald Z Feb 31 They have gathered 
and stacked surface stone till they have paddocked sufficient 
for a crushing m the mill yard 
Hence Pa ddoekedppl a , Pa ddocking vbl,sb 
1873 Ranken Doftr Australia v (1874) 91 This will com- 
pletely loosen the little dirt found in paddocked sheep iB8x 
A C Grant Bnsh-Life Queensland II 175 Gathering up 
the paddocked horses, he caught and saddled his owmi and 
his master’s 2900 E A Hill (of N S Wales) in Btrtn 
Weekly Post 25 Aug 5/4 Paddocking was not univeisal, as 
IS now the case. 

fPa dduck. Obs, In 6 paduck, padduke. 
Some kind of cloth (Cf pack duck, s v. Duck sb 3 ) 
1545 Rates of Customs cj b, Padduke the c elles xxj 
1583 Ibid D vb, Paduck the c. elles xxiiijj. 

Faddy (pze di), sb 1 Forms . (a 6 batte, 7 
batty ) iS. 7 paddie, 8-9 paddi, 8 pady, (patty), 
9 padi, paddee, 7- paddy, [a Malay pddX nee 
in the straw, m Javanese and other Malay langs. 
pdri. The identity of this with Canarese baita, 
bhatta nee in the husk, whence the batte, batty 
of early authors, is uncertain ] 

1 . Rice in the straw, or (m commerce) in the husk. 

[1598 W Phillips Lznschoten 70 Rice, of a lesse price and 

slighter then the other Ryce, and is called Batte ] 2623 St 
Papers, Col, 146 The people addict themselves wholly to 
the planting of paddie for their maintenance [1698 Fryer 
Acc E India if P 67 The Ground between this and the 
great Breach bears good Batty.] Ibid 244 Furlongs loaded 
with Rice or Paddy, bein g courser than the Indian 278a A nn 
Reg 6s Collecting paddy and beating thence from the straw, 
18x8 Jas Mi'll Brit India II v v 490 His only remaining 
1 esource was in the paddy in the fields 1870 Cassells Teclm, 
Educ, I 18/2 Rice which comes to us in the husk is called 
by Its Indian name ’paddy * 

2 . Short for Paddt-bird ; elhpt, its feathers 

1777 G Forster Vcy 1 ound Woi Id II 568 Rice-birds, 

commonly called paddies 2891 Times 24 Oct 23/2 Feathers. 
Short selected are dearer, white and gray paddy firm 
3 attmh and Comb, as paddy-hoat, clearing, 
-crap, -Jield, fiat, -grinding, -ground, -pounder, 
tax, etc,; paddy-inseot, a Chinese species of 
silkworm from Hainan 

2698 Fryer Acc, E India P, 162 Two hundred Paddy- 
Boats with their Convoys 2762 Wood in Phil 'J ram LII 
417 Youdescendinto the paddy, orricefields xZjiAthenseum 
27 May 650 Mr Cooper was upset into a newly-flooded 
paddy-field by the great man's outriders. 1880 C R Mark- 
ham /’tfrww Barhy\ 354 They call these low swampy valleys 
on each side of a stieam paddy flats, whether they are 
actually cultivated or not 1892 Daily News 15 Mar 3/1 
The Secretary of State has informed the Governor of Ceylon 
that the tune has arrived for abolishing the paddy tax 

Faddy (pse di), sb 2 [Insh pet-form of Padraig 
or Patrick ] 

1 . Nickname for an Irishman. 

1780 A. Youno Tour Irel I 116 Paddies were swimming 
their horses m the sea to cure the mange 2826 Disraeli 
Vw Grey iv iv, Paddy was tripped up 2899 Westnt Gaz. 
18 Mar 8/r We were surprised to see that our entire staff 
of office-boys had suddenly turned Paddies, wearing the 
green with a most becoming honhotme 

b. Phr To come the paddy over^ to bamboozle, 
humbug, slang, 

1821 Blackw, Mag 608 Fairly came the paddy over him 

2 A bricklayer’s or builder’s labourer, 

1856 Emerson T rails {190a) 165 The men were common 

masons, with paddies to help 2877 N W Line Gloss, s v,, 
A bricklayer’s paddy brings him oncks and mortar 

3 . An unlicensed almanac, called more fully 
Paddy's Watch and Paddywhack almanac, 

2876 Mtd-Yorhs Gloss , Paddwvatck, or Paddy, an 
almanac 1886 N^Q 7th Ser I 478/x, I have often heard 
(a XS34] ‘ Have you an almanac ? ' ana the answer has been, 

‘ We nave a Paddy ’ 

4 . A passion, a temper : paddywhack, colloq, 

1894 Henty Dorothy's Double 1 . 132 They goes out looking 

red in the face, and in a regular paddy. 

5 ‘A well-bonng dull having cutters that ex- 
pand on pressure; paddy-dnlV (Funk) 

6 A name in North Carolma of the ruddy duck, 
Erismatura ruhida, (Also paddywhack^) 

Hence Pa ddyism, an Irish peculiarity, Irishism, 
1801 Southey Lett (1856) I 367, I have discovered two 
tricks of pure Paddyism Clark ^vssELLOcean Trag 
I iv 87 , 1 could see, by hearing her (to use a Paddyism), the 
pout of her lip 

[Paddy, a,, an error for baddy in Motley, fol- 
lowed by recent diets. : see List of Spurious Words ] 
Fa*ddy-bird. [f. Paddy sbi + Bird.] 

1 The Java sparrow, Padda (or Muma) oryzivora, 
2727 A Hamilton N&ivAcc E Ind, I xiv, i6t The Paddy- 
bird IS also good in their Season 

2 . Anglo-Indian name for species of white egret, 
which frequent the paddy-fields. 


2858 R Hunter m Mitchell Mem R Neshit 406 Egrets 
or white herons, by Anglo-Indians with little taste termed 
paddy-birds 2884 Miss C. F G Gumming in Maenu Mag 
Feb 3oyx Mulatudes of spint-like white cranes, or paddy- 
birds, paddle about. 

3 , A species of Sheatbbill, Chionis minor 
1894 Newton Diet Birds 832 note. The cognate species of 
Kerguelen Land is named by the sealers ‘ Sore-eyed Pigeon ’, 
as well as * Paddy-bud ’—the last perhaps fiom its white 
plumage resembling that of some of the smaller Egrets 
Fadd3nxieloil (pse dime bn). Also paddy- 
malla; pad-, paddi(e)-, pade-, pady-, -melon, 
-mellun. [A corruption of an aboriginal name, 
the first element of which has been conjectured to 
be tlie same as in pata-gorang (in Sydney dialect) 
‘ kangaroo ’ ; see Morns Austral Eng 336/2 ] 
A small bmsh kangaioo. 

1827 P Cunningham N S Wales (1828) I 289 The wallets 
bee and paddymalla inhabit the brushes and broken hilly 
country 1830 R Dawson Pres St Ausiiaha 212 (Morris) 
Had hunted down a paddymelon (a very small species of 
kangaroo) 2897 Outing (US) XXX 138/1 Get a pady- 
melon, hare, or any coursing game 1898 IVesim Gaz 
23 Feb. 8/x Kangaroos, Wallabies, Kangaroo rats, Wombats, 
Bandicoots, Pademelons 

atinb, 185* J. Henderson Excurs N S Wales II 129 
(Moiris) These are hunted in the brushes and killed with 
paddy-mellun sticks z88^ Mrs. C Praed Head Station 
313 1 he plains riddled with paddymelon holes 
Faddywha ck,-wack. colloq, [f. Paddy j^. 2 ] 

1 An Inshman. 

18x2 Lex Balair s v Whack, A paddywhack j a stout 
brawney Irishman 1846 Songm Slang Diet (1873), I’m 
Paddy Whack from Balljhack, Not long ago turn’d soldier, 
b Paddywhack almanac =* Paddy 3. 

2886 N 7th Ser I 388, 477. 

2 . A rage, passion, temper. 

2899 R Kipling Stalky 25 He’s a libellous old rip, an’ he’ll 
be in a ravin' paddy-wack 

3 . dial A severe thrashing (Eng Dial Diet ). 

4 . The rudely duck : = Paddy sb^ 6 (Cl,S,) 

Fade, obs. form of Pad sd,\ toad, frog. 
tFadeliou. Obs [Cottu^Uoh ofF pzed(p2/) 

de hon lion’s foot ] The plant Lady’s Mantle. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i xcviu 140 The latter wrj ters do call 
this herbe in Latin Achinnila, Pes leonts m English 
Ladies mantell, Padehon. x6ix Cotgr , Pted de Lion, 
Lions foot. Lions paw, Ladies mantle,. Padelion. 

Fadell, obs. form of Paddle sb l 
1! FadeUa (pade*la) [It padella flat pan, frying- 
pan, etc. L patella flat pan or dish . see Patella,] 
A shallow metal or earthenware dish in which oil 
or fatty matter is burnt by means of a thick wick ; 
used esp. in Italy for illuminalions ; also aitrib 
[2858 SiMMONDS Did Trade, Padella (Italian), a small 
fiying-pan, a kind of oven ] 2882 Society ix Nov. 6/2 The 
ivy-covered nooks were lighted with padella lamps. 
Pademelon, variant of Paddymelon 
Paderero, obs var Pedbeko, piece of ordnance, 
Padesoy, ohs. form of Paduasoy 
Fa d-foot. dial [f Pad v.^ (sb i) -f- Foot ^ 3 .] 
1 . A dialectal equivalent of Footpad. 

2847 Tom Treddlehoyle Baimsla Ann, 41 (E D D) 
Sitha, Bobby’s catch’t a padfooit. 2892 J & Fletcher 
When Chas was King (1896) 209 Here f am, winged m this 
way Iw some vile padfoot 

2 (Jne of the dialect names of the goblin called 
the Babghest. (Chiefly in Yorkshire ) 

2736 Drake Eboramm i 11 58 The Padfoot of Pontfrete, 
and the Baiguest of York 2828 Crcuoen Gloss (ed 2), 
Padfoot, A (Jho<it, 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves viii 
106 The Church-dog, bar-ghast,pad-foitj wash-hound, or by 
whatever name the animal supposed to haunt a churchyard 
IS designated. 2883 Almondbury Huddersfield Gloss , 
Padfoot, desenbed as being something like a large sheep, 
or dog, sometimes to have rattled a chain, and been 
accustomed to accompany persons on their night walks, 
much as a dog might, keeping by their side, and making a 
soft noise with its feet — pad, pad, pad— whence its name 
It had large eyes as big as ‘ tea-plates 

Padgeant, -gion, obs. ff Pagbaet. Pad- 
groom, -horse, etc seePAD 2 5 Pad-hook : 
see Pad 3 14, Padill, obs. f. Paddle sb 3 
II Fadishah, padshah (pa dija, pa dja). 
Forms 6 padenahawe, 7 padasha, (potshaugh, 
-shaw), pad(i)sohach, 7, 9 padischah, 8 pade- 
shah, -shau, 9 padiohaw, padisha, S-padishah, 
padshah [a. Pers. padshah, in poetry 

pads-, pddlshah (m Turkish pddishdh) •— Pahlavi 
pdtagid or patag^ah OPers '^pdti'^dyaBiya, f 
pati — Skr. pati master, lord, ruler + idh king, 
Shah, (P. Horn Grundr,Neupers Etymol 1893 )] 
A Persian title, taken as equivalent to 'Great King ’ 
or 'Emperor’, applied m Persia to the Shah, m 
Europe usually to the Sultan of Turkey, in India 
(where often pronounced bddshdh) to the Great 
Mogul, and now by natives to the sovereign of 
Great Bntain as Emperor of Iiidia, also extended 
by Onentals to other European monarchs. 

2622 E I C Letters {ftb. Danver^I, 175 He acknowledges 
no Padenshawe or King m Christendom but the Portugals 
King 2613 Y\ 3 ^csLp>&Pil&Hmage (1614) 543 This Selim Pada- 
sha rebelled against his father Ekher 26x4 Selden Titles 
Hon 103 Ihe Grand Signior rather hath in later time.s vsed 
the title of Padischah Musulmin i Great King of the Musul- 
mans .and they call the German Emperor Urum Padischah, 
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the French King Frank Fadischah. 1634 Sir T Herbert 
TrceUn gj At the end sate the Potshaugh or great King [the 
Shah or Persia] x66s Ihid (1677) 211 Here we met the 
Pot-shaw again X662 T. Davies tr, Oleanus' Ve^y.Ambass 
341 They [Persians] call their Kings SckoLh^Padschach^^xiA 
iPadischach xygy Phtl Trans L 180 1 he word Padishah, 
or rather Padesnah, in the old Persic tongue, denoting King 
1800 Hull Advertiser 30 Aug 4/2 Recognized by several 
Hindoos to be ‘Padshaw’, 1 e the King 18*3 Byron 
yuan VI xx\ix, Whom, if they were at home in sweet Cir- 
cassia, They would prefer to Padisha or Pacha 1896 
Peterson's Mag Jan, 47/1 Ihe Padishah [Sultan] is sup- 
posed to speak no language but Turkish or Arabic 
Padle, paidle (p^ d'l), Sc Ahodpaiddill^ 
7 pedle [app Sc. form of Paddle ; cf Sc, 
pronunciation of daddle^ sctddle (d^d’l, s^d’l).] 
A field or garden hoe ; a scraper of this shape 
n:x568 Anon in BannatyneMS 325/33 Ane pluche, ane 
paiddill, and ane palme corss. 1644 Register Univ Edinl) 
49 (MS ) Duties of the Bursars. To make clean the stairs 
from dirt and dust with a pedle and a Besome a 1800 Old 
SeottzsA Song (Jam ), The gardener wt' his paidle i8xa 
Forbi s Poems 144 (B D D ) Spades an^ padles an' a* 18x9 
Thomson Poems 109 (E D D.) A coal-rake an’ a paidle 
Hence Fadle, paidle v Sc. Itatis, to hoe,* to 
loosen (the ground), scrape or ‘harl ’ with a hoe. 

1823 Jamieson, To Paidle^ v /a, to hoe. X884 Sir A Grant 
Story Unw Edm I 141 The bursars werealso to ‘paidell ' 
the stairs and entrances to the schools [cf 1644 above] 
Mod Sc All the cottagers were employed paidhng turnips 
Padle, obs. form of Paddle. 

Fadlocik (pse dl^k), sh. Formerly often as two 
words, pad look, or hyphened, pad-lock. [f. pad, 
of uncertain meaning -f Lock sb 2 
An obvious suggestion is that the first element is Fadx^ 
b isket, pannier, hamper But there is no early evidence that 
a pad lock was ong used to fasten a pannier. Also, if pad 
in Rogers' Agric ^ Prices^ cited under Pad jA®, occurs in 
the ong documents, these are much earlier than any in- 
stance yet found of pad^ ped, ‘ basket which is besides of 
rare and local occurrence] 

A detachable or portable lock, designed to hang 
on the object fastened, having a pivoted or sliding 
bow or shackle, which can he opened to pass 
through a staple or ring, and then locked so as to 
engage a hasp, the links of a chain, etc 
Dead padlock^ a simple padlock having no spiing 
[1453 in Rogers As^ic <5- P) tees III 554/4 Padlock h ] 
X478-9 in Swayne Chwchw Acc 366 A Padlokke 

to the Chui ch, ihd 1508 in Kerry St Lawrence's^ Reading 
(i88j) 24 Payed for a padlok to the font, iij<rf xsda J Hcy- 
wooD Prao Epigr (1867) 170 Beware it hieede notapad- 
locke on thy heele 1369 Nottingham Rec IV 134 A pad 
locke for the Coppy yatte X649 C Walker Hzst IndepetuU 
Ti 5$ The Zealots of the Commons were very angry at the 
Lords, and threatned to clap a Pad lock on the Dore of their 
House X663 Gerbier Counsel 96 Hung at the one end in 
an iron ring, at the other end in alike ring, both united with 
a strong Padlock 1686 tr. Chardin's Tram Persia 159 In 
a Portmantle lockt with a Padlock X703 Moxon Mech 
Exerc 22 Trunk-Locks, Pad-Locks, etc X874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod Par Churches 219 These may he fastened 
with staples and padlocks 

fig 1658 Gurnall Chr tn Arm Verse 14. nt v, (1669) 
84/1 The light of a holy conversation hangs as it were a 
padlock on profane lips X748 Pope Dune iv 162 We hang 
one Jingling padlock on the mind x8aa Byron Werner 
IV 1, That Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on His 
fmther inqui-sition 18 Lowell Capture Fugit Slaves^ 
Put golden padlocks on Truth's Ups 

Padlock (psedl^k), V* [f prec. sb.] irons. 
To fasten with or secure by means of a padlock 
164s Milton Colasi Wks (1851) 353 Let not such an 
unmercifull yoke bee padlockt upon the neck of any 
Christian, X7»a De Foe Plague (Rtldg ) 71 The Officeis 
had Orders to Padlock up the Doors 1828 Scott F M 
Perth VII, My mouth shall never be padlocked by any noble 
of them alL 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q Bench Div, 455 The dock 
company padlocked the doors. 

Hence Padlocked (poe’dlpkt) ppl a 
1760-7* H Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) III 70 A little 
padlocked chest xS^S Emerson Eng, Tt aits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II 73 High stone fences and padlocked garden gates. 

Padmelon see Paddymblon 
Fad-uag (pee dinse*g), sb, [f. Pad 2 + Nag ] 
An ambling nag , an easy-going pad-horse 
1654 Whitelocke yrid Swed End (1772) H 220 A sober 
..well-paced english padde nagge 1684 Dr. W Pope £?/«? 
Man's Wish 11 (Roxh Ball VI 507)1 With a spacious plain, 
without hedge or stile, And an easy pad-nagg to ride out a 
mile X770 Foote Lame Lover 1 Wks 1799 II 60 To buy 
a pad-nag for a lady a X845 Barh Ingot Leg Ser iii 
House-warmings As horse-litter, coach, and pad-nag, with 
Its pillion Defiled from the Strand 1849 Macaulay 
Eng vn II 172 To procure an easy pad nag for his wife 
Hence Pa cUua*^ ^ 1 to iicle a pad-nag, ride 

at an easy pace, amble , also Pa dna ggingf a 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (r8n) III xl 235 Will it not 
give him pretence and excuse oftener than ever to pad-nag 
It hither? 1836 Col. Hawker Diary (1B93) 11 107 The ereen 
sub of some j^adnagging regiment had walked off with my 
portmanteau instead of ms own 

Padook(e, padok, obs. ff Paddock sbfi 
II Fadou (pad«) [F. fadou (in same sense), 
formerly Padme, 1. e Padua in Italy.] (See quot ) 
1858 SiMMONDS Did, Trade, Padou, a sort of silk ferret or 
ribbon. Hence in mod Diets, 

II Fadouk (padou k). Also padowk, peduk 
[Burmese native name.] A Burmese leguminous 
tree, Pierocarpus macrocarpus, yielding a kind of 
rosewood; also the wood itself (jpadouk-wood), 

2858 m SiMMONDS Diet Trade, 189* Blackw Mag, Sept. 


384 Thick among the huge ‘padouks’ the gray-stemmed 
‘ gurjuns ' gleam 1893 Westm Gaz 20 Apr 3/3 Peduk is 
darker in colour than the other woods generally used 1895 
Daily News 3 June 5/6 There is at least one thing which 
Cedne the Saxon never heard of— the Indian padouk wood 
of the fimngs X900-X Prain Ann Report Bot Card Cal- 
cutia, Ihe true or Burma Padouk is the timber of Ptero- 
carpus macrocarpus, a species that occurs only in Burma. 
‘ Andaman Padouk * or * Redwood * is the timber of P dal- 
bergioides found only, in a wild state, m the Andamans 

Pad-piece, -plate, -play; see Pad- 3 14, 
Padpipe ; see Pad sb 1 4. 

(i Fadxe (pa dr^) [It , Sp , Pg padre L. 
paire-m, SLCc of pater father] ‘Father’ a title 
applied in Italy, Spam, Portugal, and Spanish 
America, to the regular clergy ; in India (from 
Portuguese), to a minister or priest of any Chiis- 
tian Church j and by natives (in speaking to Euro- 
peans) to native priests , hence, applied by English 
soldiers and sailors to a chaplain. 

XS84 in Hakluyt's Voy (1810) II 381 We found there a 
Padres, the one an Englishman, the other a Flemnung 
X698 Fr\er Acc, E India ^ P. Z X Chappel the Rural 
Seat of one of their Black Padres X7SX Afi^ct Narr, of 
Wager 7 A blind Subjection to the Padres, and a con- 
temptuous Abhorrence of Heretics c 18x3 Mrs. Sherwood 
Aywt 4- Lady iv. 25 Now there was in the place where I lay 
ill a Christian padre Ihd. Glossary, PadrCs a Christian 
minister 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 11 47 The Goanese 
padre of Tette appointed a procession x8^ Daily News 
7 Apr. 6/2 The * fighting padre ' is by no means an unknown 
figure In British warh. 

attnb x8 Sir T. Lawrence Label (in Kew Museum), 
Very fine quality Tea called Padre Oolong, prepared by the 
Chinese for their Priests Ibid, Padra Tea [1858 Sim- 
luoNDS Diet Trade Prod 271 Pad) a, a black tea,] 

Fadngoa ; see Pekdrigon, a variety of plum 
Fadroadist (padr<7,a dist). , [f. Pg. padro- 
ado pationage + -ist.] A Roman Catholic who 
favours or supports the padroado or ecclesiastical 
patronage claimed by the King of Portugal in India. 

1890 Tablet 10 May 739 Padioadists and Propagandists 
are regarded as two distinct sects. [18^ Ihd 15 Feb 258 
At present the * Padroado* is a veritsible mcuhus on the 
Catholic Church in India.] 

il Padrone (padr^’me). [It cf medX. patro, 
-mem for cl L. patronus Patboe] An Italian 
term meaning, primarily, Patron, master , applied 
to fa the Pnme Minister of the Papal Curia 
{Cardinal Patron), b the master of a trading- 
vessel in the Mediterranean ; c an Italian labour- 
contractor, an employer of street musicians, beg- 
ging children, etc. , d. the propnetor of an mn in 
Italy 

X670 G H Hist Cardinals 1 111.79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom thw call Padrone, Ibid, n iii. 178 He exercis’d the 
office of Padrone X678 Dryden Ltmberham v 1, I shall 
never make you amends for this kindness, my dear Padron. 
c X751 Gray Lei to Walpole Nov , Wks 1814 L 546 As to 
my Eton Ode, Mr Dodsley [the publisher] is padrone 1804 
W Irving m Life ^ Lett (1864) I v 86 Our padrone imme- 
diately displayed the Genoese flag, and hailed the vessel 
1836 Marryat Midsh Ea^ xix, The crew consisted of the 
padrone, two men, and ahoy, i860 Once a Week 14 July 
72/1 'They had not earned money enough in the day to 
secure them a favourable reception from ^\itpadrone at night. 
Hence t Pa dxoaanoy, fPa’dronage, f Pa dron- 
sliip, the office of (Cardinal) Padrone, or First 
Minister in the Papal Court; Pa'dxoxusm, the 
system of bringing Italian children into a foreign 
country to perform street music 01 beg for the 
piofit of ihopadrom or taskmaster. 

X670 G H Htst Cardinals ii n. 154 He will fall out of 
the hand-* of the Papacy, as he fell out of the Padronage. 
Ibid in 17s The dedaration of a Cardinal Padrone in the 
beginning of his Padronship Ihtd 178 He shew'd himself 
diligent enough in his office of Padronancy. Ibid 206 They 
apply themsdves immediately to the Pope, till they shall 
see the Cardinal a little more setled m his Padronancy x88o 
Dat/y News 15 Apr 5/2 The King of the padroni.. wms 
arrested under the United States law against ‘padronism 
passed in 1874 .which makes the brmging of such [Italian] 
children into the States a felony 

Pad-saddle, -saw, -tree, etc * see Pad sb^ 
Padshah, another form of Padishah. 
f Pad-staff Obs- = Paddle-stafp 

a x66i Fuller Worthies (2840) III. 203 With his pad-staff 
he did dig a square hole about it, and so departed. 
Padstool • see Pad sbfi 4. 

Faduan, (psediwjan), and^A [f Padua unmo 
of a city of northern Itiy, m It. Padova, L. Paia- 
mum + -AN Cf. Patavinht.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Padua, 

1801 D Stewart Lt/e 4 ‘ VFni* Robertson 152 An 
admixture of Paduan idioms. r-n j 

B. sb 1 . A native or inhabitant of Padua 

2842 Brande Diet Set. etc 867/1 The talents which, these 

Paduans possessed to engrave dies 

2 One of the coins or medalhons, m bronze and 
silvei, forged m the i6th c. in imitation of ancient 
pieces, by two Paduan artists, Cavmo and Bassiano. 

X760 Misc in Ann, Reg 196/2 In a separate case are con- 
tained the Paduans and other counterfeit medaia INoie 
A Paduan , is a modern medal struck with all the marks 
and characters of antiquity ] x84a Brande Diet Set. etc. 

3 A kind of dance , the Pavan 

x88o Grove's Diet Mus II 627/2 Padua gave its name to 
the anaent dance Paduan, or Pavan, 


4 A make of violin-stnngs 
1884 H. R Haweis Musical Mem. 111 94 Paduans are 
strong [violin-strings], but frequently false. 

Hence Pa'dXLanisxxi, the dialectal charactenstics 
of Patavium or Padua, of which Livy was a native, 
Patavinity ; the use of patois. 

X594 R Ashley tr. Lays le Rey 24 h, Polho obiected 
Paduanisme vnto Lime 

PadymeXon, vanant of Paddtmelon 
Faduasoy (?» di«iasoi) Forms : a. 7-8 pou- 
desoy, (7 poodeaoy, 8 pudisway). jfi. 7- padua- 
Boy ; 8 padmsuay, (paddi-, pattissway), pada-, 
padesoy, 9 padusoy [Poudespy {poodesoy, pu* 
disway) is F pou-de-soie (1667 Littre), pmU de 
soye, potd de sole (1389-94 in Godef CompL), of 
unascertained ongin, in recent F. spelt pout-de-sote 
and PouLT-DE-soiE, the latter also in 19th c, 
English. The forms m -sway, -suay represent the 
17-iSthc. F. pronunciation of sate as so^, sotd, 
sott$, the rimes show this still in 1730 when the 
spelling ^2&paduasoy. Paduasoy is, in appearance, 
a combination of Padua, Eng. name of the Italian 
city + F. sote silk. (Padua has long had manu- 
factures of silk and^ other textiles, and a kind of 
narrow silk nbbon is thence named m F padou, 
in 1642 padoue- Oudmot). But Padua soy could 
not well be of Eng formation, since soy, soye, sou, 
was never in Eng use. Nor could it onginate in 
French, where ‘Padua silk’ would h^soiedePadoue, 
not Padoue sote The probability then is that 
paduasoy was an Eng, corruption oi pou-de-sote 
or poudesoy, app. hy association with Padua say, 
a kind of Say or serge, actually from Padua, which 
had been known in England since 1633 or earlier 
Naworth Houstk Bks (Surtees) 300 For five yeaides 
of Padua save for a peticote for my Ladie, xxjr viijrf 1676 
Load. Gaz No 1093/4 Stolen, A Padua Say Peticoat and 
Wastecoat Cf 27x0 Ibid No 4706/4 Paduay Serges, and 
other Stuffs.] 

A strong corded or gros-giain silk fabnc, much 
worn in the i 8 th c. by both sexes, of which Poult- 
DE-soiB IS the modern representative Also attnb,, 
and elhpt. a gaiment of this material 
a 1663 S Fortrey Eng Interest 4 Impi 22 In silk stuflEs, 
taffeties, poudesoy es,armoyi,ins, clothes of cold and silver,, 
mlk ribbands, and other such like silk stuffs as are made at 
Toms 2689 Lond, Gaz JAq Also 3 Pieces of 

Checquer’d Silk, all Silk like a Poodesoy 1694 Chamber- 
layne Pres St, Eng 1 viu 65 We yearly imported from 
France Silks, Sattins, laffeta's, Stuffs, Arniqysins, Pou- 
deso>'s [so all edd to 17x0, then X716-1748 Paduasojs]. 
1704 Lond Gaz. Na 3992/3 Also East-India Goods , con- 
sistingof Pudisways xjzS-g m Mrs Delastfs Life Carr, 

1 193 Princess Rojal had white poudesoy, embroidered 
with gold, and a few colours intermixed X733-^ Ibid 428 
A pink plain poudesoy [Obs by 1750, but re-introduced 
from. Fi. c 1850 in the form Poult-de-soie q vj 

167a Acci Earl of Shaftesbury's Wardrobe (Stanf ), A 
black velvet coat, paduasoy suit laced 1704 Lond Gas 
No 3984/4 An Oiive-colourd Gown and Petticoat strip'd, 
lin’d with a muddy-colotir’d Pattissway 2727 Fielding 
Love in Sev Masques x ii. Two girls in paauasuay coats 
and breeches 27*7 Gay Begg Op 11 iv, A Piece of black 
Padesoy 1730 Jiinyns Art of Dancing l 66 Let him his 
active limbs display In camblet thin, or glossy paduasoy. 
1730 Swift Robin fy Harry 47 Dad in a coat of paduasoy, 
A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) 1 223 A fine laced silk waistcoat, of blue paduasoy 
«2845 Hood Bianca's Dream iv, In vain the iichest padusoy 
he bought. 1869 Mrs. Oliphant George II (1879) ®37 

Ihe pale pnmrose-coloured paduasoy 

Padyan, Pad^ean, etc , obs Sc. ff. Pageant. 
Feean (p^ ^)j Also 6-7 pean [a L psgan, 
a Gr vaiav a hymn or chant, properly (see below) 
one addressed to Apollo invoked under the name 
Pssan (JXai&v, Attic natoiv, Epic IIoiijaiF), origin- 
ally the Homeric name of the physician of the 
gods. The invocation being by the phrase 
Uaidvj Jo Psaii (see lo), the song or hymn came 
Itself to be called the psean.'\ 

1 In reference to Greek Anttq A hymn or chant 
of thanksgiving for deliveiance oiiginally addressed 
to Apollo or Artemis, esp a s^ng of tiiumph after 
victory addressed to Apollo, also a war-song m 
advancing to battle addressed to Ares ; hence any 
solemn song or chant. The full phrase I& pssan 
occurs poetically as a sb. in same sense. 

159a Lyly Midas V lu, lo paeans let us sing, Tophysicke’s 
and to poesie’s king 2603 Holland Plufa? ck's Mor. I251 
The Poets that composed the songs of victone, named 
Pmanes <rx6xt Chapman Iliad i 457 That day was .spent 
in pmans to the Sun xwo Ianghornb Plutarch (1879) I 
60/2 The King himself began the paean, which was the 
signal to advance 2873 Symonds Grk Poets v 118 The 
Paean, simg to Phoebus was the proper accompaniment of 
the battle and the feast 2878 Gladstone Prim, Homer 
xiii 251 The tnumphal hymn of praise, or patan, is com- 
memorated m the Iliad, as already established m use. 

2 . In modern use. A song of praise or thanks- 
giving, a shout or song of triumph, joy, or exul- 
tation 

[i^ E Gosynhyll (title) The Prayse of all Women, called 
MuhS-um Pean.] 2599 Marston Sco, Vtllante m vm. 210 
Tut, rather Peans sing Hermaphrodite 1604 Drayton Owl 
2x33 Tlie warbling Mavis imrthfull Peans sung 2646 Buck 



PJEAIT. 


PAGANIOALIiY. 


Rick, lilt HI 78 Who would have sung Peaus to his glory. 
X709 Pope Ess Cnt 186 Hear, in all tongues consenting 
Paeans ring ! 184a Te'inysqn Voices 127 , 1 sung the 
joyful Paean clear Waiting to strive a happy strife x8te 
Ld Lytton Orval Ihe paean of the people’s Liberty 1 

aitni 1839 Mrs Heauuss J ombs of Platen ix, Where the 
paean strains were sung 

Hence Pse an v, iratts^t to sing in or as a psean. 
So PsB anism [Gr. voiaviafi^osli the chanting of 
the pjean; Pasaniaez^. intr. [Gr. waMw/tf-eij/], to 
chant or sing the psean. 

x8aoT Mitchell -4 I 1B6 Notes of vict'ry'"p»an’d 

high' 1669 GaleO-^ Gettides i rr. iv 40 P'or the Victories 
. I0 Paan was sung to Apollo ; at leasthence ^Pseanismes 
had their rise, xjoa C Mather Ma^ Chr vii. vt, (1852) 
S79 The Giecian eAeAev low lov used in their Paanisins 
axSay W Mitford cited in Cent Dtci^ Paeanism x6a8 
Hobbes TAtuyd* (1822) 123 The Peloponneseans . were 
^paeanizing as if they had already the victory 

Psean, vanant of Pabon. Psedagogic, Pa- 
dant, etc., seePBDA- Padarchy; seePiEDo- 
Paderasty^ped- (pf d-,pe-dteti), [ad. mod 
"L, ^mderasiia, a. Gr. iratStpao'Tta, f, iratScpatTr^s, f. 
trar?, irat 5 - hoy + lover. In F r. pidirastie ] 

Unnatural connexion with a boy; sodomy. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilsrimage (1614) 293 He telleth of their 
Faederastie, that they buy Boyes at an hundred or two 
hundred duchats, and mew them vp for their iilthie lust 
1752 Hume Ess* <5* Treat (1777) II 3B2 Solon’s law forbid 
paederasty to slaves 1788 Gibbon Decl ^ F (1846) IV 233 
The same penalties were inflicted on the passix e and active 
guilt of paederasty x869Ravvlinsonw4»c Hist sagHencethe 
law:> against infanticide, against adultery, against psederasty 

So PflB’derast [Gr, mihepaffTTfs], t Psedera'stist, 
a sodomite, Fsederastic a* [Gi. TmiScpairri/tds], 
pertaining to or practising sodomy; hence Feeder- 
a stically adv 

X730-6 Bailey (folio), "^Pederast , a Sodomite, a buggerer 
1738 Warburton Dw Legal I 171 As the detestable 
Paederasts of after Ages scandalized the godlike Socrates 
£1593 G Harvey New Letter Wks. (Grosart) I ago Tlhat 
penned another [Apology] of Pederastice, a kmde of bar- 
latry, not to be recited ] 1704 Swupt T Tub Pref , There is 
flrst the ^psederastic school with French and Italian masters. 
1864 tr Gasfat^s HandM Foiensic Med HI. 333 noie^ 
Donm has observed this appearance in his old paederastic 
hospitallers Ibid 33a A boy alleged to have been abused 
*p3Bderastically 1684 T Goddard Plato * s Demon sg The 
little respect which he had for that Sex, and great love for 
the other, which made him so great a ^Paederastist 

Psedeutics (p^di/I tiks) , rarelysmg psedeutic. 
Also paid- [f Gr. 7rai^€VTtic6s of or for teaching, 

iraiSevTiJe^ (sc. education, see -los ] The 

science or art of education. 

1864 Webster, Paideutios 288$ L^ of Sir R Chnsitson 
I 28 Was It an error or not in the paedeutics of those times? 
1885 Sat Rev 3 Oct 459/1 We could wish such ugly barbar- 
isms or neologisms as ‘paideutics ' and the like had been 
eschewed Blackw Mag Aug 253 The one sub 

stantial contribution made to the paideutic of the game. 

Psedo-9 pedo- (p^di>), occas paido- (pai d^?), 
before a vowel psed-, ved-, combinmg form of 
Gr. Trais, 7r<u5- boy, child, an element m several 
words, scientific and technical, of which the more 
important will he found in their alphabetical places 

FsBdaxohy (pfdaiki) [Gr -apxta, dpxi rule], 
rule or government by a child or childien. Fsedi- 
atrlc (pzdi|je trik) a, [see Iateio], having to do 
with the treatment of the diseases of children ; so 
Fsediatrlcs sb* the treatment of children’s 
diseases . Fesdo 'oracy , paid- [see -oeagy] , govern- 
ment by children Fasdogeuesis (pfd^^dge nfsis) 
Zool, [see Genesis], production of offspring by an 
animal in an immature or larval condition, as in 
certain amphibians, fishes, and insects ; so Feedo- 
genetic a., pertaining to or characterised by 
psedogenesis. Feedo logy, paid- [see -lo&y], the 
study of the nature of children , so Fsedolo gical, 
pertaining to peedology; Fsedologlst, Fasdolo- 
gl stical a , Faedologi stically adv (see quot.). 
Feedo meter, an instrument for measuring the 
weight and length of a child ; hence Fsedometmo a* 
Faedonofiology Idd,:?!) [Gr. vuoroy disease 
see -logy], the study of the diseases of children 
Fcedonymle (prd<7ni*mik) [after patronymic], a 
name given to a person from that of his or her child; 
so Fsedo aymy, the giving of such a name, 

1830^x5/ Eur in Ann Reg 245/2 The government was 
called the ^’paedarchy (or the regime of children) 1893 Syd 
Soc Lex , ^Psedratnc 1894 Lancet 3 Nov 1065 Professor 
Johann Bokai, the well-known paediatiic physician 
(title of a New York periodical), ^Pediatrics 1647 J. Noyes 
Temple Measured 34 Some aie unseasonable, ignorant, 
youthful This is a *Pedocracy as well as a Democracy 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson .<4 ;m;«, Life^crj *P®doeenesis 
or the production of ova by the immature animal is rare, 
and in Iiisecta always parthenogenetic 189s Cambr Nat 
Hist, V 142 1889 Atheimum 13 Apr 471/1 A partheno- 
genetic and ^pffidogenetic generation occurs in the life-cycle 
jof theblood-wormj igoo Speakers May 131/2 Miss Vernon 
ofthe^Paidological Bureau zZg^hduc 8)14 Apr 

233 A^paidologtst 15 one who studies boys *Paidologisticai 
pertains to ’'’paidology, and ^paidologtshcaliy is the adverb 
that refers to the acts of a paidologist while he is treating of 
paidology paidologistically x8s3 Dunglison Med, Lex, 
'^Paedometer, barpmacrometer x88g yml Educ, 1 Feb. 
75/2 The terrors of a cast-iron Code and Inspectors with 




their *paedometric apparatus. 1857 Mayne Expos Lex,, 
Paedonosologia, term for a description or considerauon of 
the diseases of children *pedonosology, 1883 W. Leaf in 
fml Plulol No 24 286 Prof Geddes quotes as a similar 
‘ *JPaedonymic ’ the expression ' Althaea Meleagris *. Ibid, 
287 Whether or no the custom of *Paedonymy has left any 
otW trace must be left to anthropologists to decide 

Faedobaptism (pfdt^bse puz’m) Also pedo-. 
[f. Pjsdo- + Baptism , cf mod.L. pa&dobaphsnius 
(161I1 c.), F. pidobaptisme (i 7tli c.) ] The baptism 
of children ; infant baptism. 

X640 Bp Hall Episc i & 10 Where is there cxpresse 
charge for the Lord’s day? Where for psgdobaptism ? i6sx 
Cartwright Cert Relig 11 38 1 he administration of Pedo- 
baptisme 1733 Johnson, xZ^zlVesim Rev 

July 8x Persons who denied that paedohaptism is to be 
found in the N ew Testament were allowed to rot in gTols 

Fsedobaptist (pfd^bse*ptist). Also pedo-. 
[f PiEiDo- + Baptist, after prec ] One who prac- 
tises, adheres to, or advocates infant baptism. 

1631 Baxter //{/■ Rapt 173 He might have called us Anti- 
paedobaptists, as being against Infant-Baptism 1753 John- 
SON, Pedobapttst,onB that holds or practises infant baptism 
177a in Urwick Nonconf Worcester (1897) 215 Y* Paedo- 
baptist Congregation is of late years much reduced i8gx 
F W. N ewman Card Newman 62 The onlypart which I took 
was, to support Union with Psedo-Baptists, not to divide, 
Paedomancy, erron form of Pedomanoy 
Pfledonom (pf*dd?nfmi) Gr, Anti^, [ad Gr. 
Tratffovd/ioy.] A magistrate who supenntended the 
education of youths 

a 1871 Grote Etk Fragm vi (1876) 224 Under the super- 
intendence of the Padonom 

FSBdotribe (pfd^^troib). Also pedo- Gr, 
Anitq, [ad. Gr. watSoTpijS^s.] One who taught 
wrestling and other exercises, a gymnastic master. 

1394 R, Ashley tr LoysleRcya^, (Jymnasts, pedotnbes, 
athletes 1636 Blount Glossogr , Pedotnhe a x8aa Shelley 
Ess ^ Lett (1852)1 256 Herodicus being psedotribe united 
the gymnastic with the medical art 
Fsedotropb^ (pzdp tnJffi). [ad Gr TraiSorpo- 
ipicL,] The rearing of children. So Fsedotrophic 
(pfdt?trp*fik) a., relatmg to the rearing of children , 
Fsedo trophiat, one skilled in rearing children, 

1857 Mwne Expos Lex , PiedoiropJaa, old term pedo- 
trophy 1890 J S Billings Nat Med Diet If 271 
Psedotrophy The hygiene of the reaung of children x8^ 

T Sully in Haiper's Mag June 102/2 Pasdotrophic 
Fartneisbip, the term by which the new Socialism designated 
a particular and relatively permanent variety of sexual 
attachment Ibid 108/2 1 hey could pronounce the plaintiff 
a^operly qualified padotrophist 

Paen, -ene, var, Payen Ohs,, pagan. Paene, 
obs f Pane sb. Penitence, obs f. Penitence. 
llPBenxila (pfnu?la). [L] Isi Roman Antiq, 
A sleeveless cloak having an opening for the head 
only, and covenng the whole body. Hence, An 
ecclesiastical garment of the same kind, an early 
form of the chasuble. 


[xa7o-i Pipe Roll Hen III mid, Pro .xxxui penuhs 
de Lmdeseye Ermyne & Coruelyne ] 

1733 Chambers Cycl Supp , Psnula,B,m^xig the Romans, 
a thick garment fit for a defence against cold and rain x868 
Marriott Vest Chr p Ixii, We have abundant evidence in 
Roman literature of the uses to which the Psenula served, 
and of Its gradual exaltation from a ^rb of slaves or of 
peasants to one which even emperors might wear in travelling, 
and which was expressly prescribed in the fifth century of 
our era as the dress of senators. 

P 880 Z 1 (pf po). Prosody Also 7-8 paean [a. L, 
p^on, ad Gr. iraia?*' • see P^an.I A metrical foot 
of four syllables, one long and three short, named, 
according to the position of the long syllable, 
a first, second, third, or fourth paeon. 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan Words, Peeon or Paeon, 
the name of Apollo, and of a metncall foot in verse, of 
which Paeans are composed 1699 Bentley Pfiai 459 The 
Poet was constrain’d of mere necessity to use a Paeon instead 
of a Dactyl 1727-41 Chambers Cycl , Paean or Paeon . 
so called, as commonly supposed, because appropriated to 
the hymn Psan , though Quintilian derives the name from 
Its inventor Paon, a physician 1867 R C Jebb Sophocles' 
Electra (1870) 125/2 The antistrophic veise has a paeon, m 
the first place 

Paeonic (p«v a, (sb ) [ad L. psednic-us, 
ad. Gr. mtwviHis of or belonging to a paeon.] Of 


or pertaining to a paeon or paeons , composed of 
paeons , having the pedal ratio (2 . 3) of the paeon 
h, as sb A paeonic verse or foot. 

1830 J, Seagcr tr Hermann's Metres ii xl 104 The 
ancient Greeks themselves appear not to have completely 
distinguished between Cretic and pseonic numbers Pao- 
nics catalectic on two syllables, and having an iambic ana- 
ciubis, aie rarely met with, 1870 J. W White tr Schmidt's 
Rhythmic Class Lang §21 66 JPaeonics and hacchiu Ibid, 
§ 22 69 Paeonic sentences are rare m Aeschylus. 

Paeonin (pf‘<?nin). Chem, \i,'h,p&onia,'?msrz 
(in reference to colour) + -IN ] « Coballin. 

x866 in Watts Diet Chem, IV 324 1878 tr. Eiemssen's 
Cycl Med, XVH 520 The same holds good as regards 
corallm or paeoniii, a red colour composed of rosolic acid 
PcBony, var. Peony. Paeyn, var Payen Obs , 
pagan. Paffle, var. Pofelb Sc , a small holding. 
ilPagador. Obs, [Sp,pagador:-mtd,'L pded- 
tdvem payer.] A pay-master. 

1391 GarrardsArt W'arressB The Treasurers and Paga- 
doles Colateraly. 1396 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 
657/2 This IS the manner of the Spanyardes captaynes, whoe 
. scorneth the name as base to be counted his souldiouts 


pagador. 1604 Digges 4 Farad ir 46 The Captaine-* are 
become the Pagadores or Pay-Masters of their Bandes 
Pagan (p^ gan), sb, and a F onns . 4 pay gane, 
SPagayne, 5-6pagaiie, 5- pagan, [ad lu,pdgd7i- 
us, ong ‘ villager, rustic in Christian L (Tertiil- 
lian, Augustine) * heathen * as opposed to Christian 
or Jewish, indicating the fact that the ancient 
idolatiy lingered on in the rural villages and 
hamlets after Christianity had been generally ac- 
cepted la the towns and cities of the Roman 
Empire : see Trench Study of Words 102 ; and 
cf Orosius I Prsef. ^ Ex locoium agrestmm compitis 
et pagis pagani vocantur.* Cf. Payen ] 

A. sb 1 . One of a nation or community 
which does not hold the true religion, or does not 
worship the true God ; a heathen, (t In earlier 
use practically «= non-Chnstian, and so mcludmg 
Mohammedans and, sometimes, Jews ) 

cxvi^Sc Leg Saints y\\\ 6 Payganis, hat war 

dwelland ha**® 1432-50 tr Hidden (Rolls) II 281 The 

goddes, that paganes do worshippe, were men some tynie 
1436 Sir G. Have Law Anns (S, T S.) 8 The hard hertis, 
and untrewe treuth of the pagans I 393 Shaks Ruh, II, 

IV 1 95 Sti earning the Fnsigne of the Christian Ciosse, 
Against black Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens xsg6 — Mei ch 

V II 111 IX Adue, most beautifull Pngan, most sweete 
lew, 1727 De Foe Syst Magic i 111 (1840) 69 The emperor 
Julian wa*! perveited from Christianity, and confirmed a 
pagan, by Maximus a Magician 1803 homvitx Meir T , 
Yng, Dragon i 1, Pithyrian was a Pagan, An easy hearted 
man, And Fagan sure he thought to end As Pagan he 
began, 1846 Wright Ess Mid Ages I ui 99 The later 
Saxons, after the crusade, used the word * Saracen’ in the 
sen^e or pagan’, and applied it to the pagans of the north 

2 fg or allustvely, A peison of heatheniali 
character or habits, or one who holds a position 
analogous to that of a heathen m relation to a 
Christian society. 

X84X Emerson Led , Man RefonnerW\iB (Bohn) II 247 
Love would put a new face on this weary old world in which 
we dwell as pagans and enemies too long. 1877 iiLACK Green 
Past XV (187$ 122 * But what are his politics? ’ said Lady 
Sylvia to this political pagan xZyg ^ Macleod 0/ D xv, 
Ihat bloodless old Pagan, her father 

f b spec A paramour, prostitute. Obs 
x^7 Shaks 2 Hen I V, ii 11 168 What Pagan may that be? 
1632 Massinger City Madam 11 i. In all these places I 
have had my several pagans billeted For my own tooth. 

3 . Comb , as pagan’ like adj. 
x6o8 H Clapham Errour Left Hand 34 The formes of 
them be Pagan-Uke x668 H More Div Dial iv xxxv 
(17^) 387 A wicked Apostacy into Pagan-hke Superstitions 

B. adj, 1 Not belonging to a nation or 
community that acknowledges the true God, 
worshipping idols, heathen. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke P$ xliv 1, Thy hand the Pagan 
foe Rooting hence, . . Leavelesse made that hraunch to growe 
1634 Sir T Herbert Trav 200 The women here [Sumatra] 
(not differing from all other parts of the Pagan World) 
are much vncha<;t 1763 Blackstone Comm 1 93 The 
antient and cbiistian inhabitants retired to those natural 
intrenchments, for protection from their pagan visitants. 
1863 M. Arnold hss Cnt vi 201 The ideal, cheerful, 
sensuous, pagan life. 1894 J T. Fowlpr A dantnan Introd 
39 'I he first Christian architecture was .. a continuation of 
the pagan work 

2 . fig Of heathen chnracter, heathenish. 

1350 W Lynne Canon's Cron 279 To thepaganePapistes, 
arrogant Anabaptistes, hcenciouse l^foertines x6o6 Chapman 
Monsieur D’Olive Plays 1873 I 215 Said t’was a pagan 
plant, a prophane weede And a most sinful smoke [1 e 
tobacco] rtX7o4T Brown ManiageW\is 1730! 58 
This pagan confinement . Suits no order, nor age, nor degree 

t Pagana'IiaXL, a Obs, rare’-^, p. L. Pagdii- 
aha neut pi (see below) + -AN ] Belonging to 
the Paganaha or annual festival celebrated in each 
pagus or rural district of ancient Italy. So 
tFa ganals sb pi, (anglicization of PaganaheC), 
x6s6 Glossogr ,Paganaltan,, of or belonging to 

Wakes or Plough-mens Feasts, Country Holy daies, and 
the like 1638 Phillips (s v. Paganicah, raganals z Wakes, 
Coiintry-Holidayes, Ploughmens Feasts. 

Pagandom (p^igandsm) [f Pagan +-D oar.] 
The realm or domain of pagans , the pagan world 
(as opp to Chnstendont ) ; heathendom 
x8s3 Fraser's Mag, XLVII. 295 It regarded Pagandom 
as Its common foe. x 868 J A Wylie Rond to Rome xvii 
213 The one supreme deity of Pagandom x886 A. T 
Pierson Crisis Missions 194 Joining the centres of Christen- 
dom and Pagandom 

tPaga’nic, a Obs, [ad L, pngdmC’US, t 
pdgdn’us Pagan • see -ic.] Of, belonging to, or 
charactenstic of pagans ; pagan 
1676 Marveil Gtf/i CtfwwzYfWks 1875 IV 145 Churches, 
that with paganick iites they dedicated to Saint Mary. 1685 
H MoRsPam/^ Prophet, xxxix 293 It is indeed a Paganick 
Oracle 1773 J Ross Fratricide in. xi (MS ) All The 
black pagannic Worship of the East 
t Paga’nical, a, Obs [See -ical.] = prec. 
X373 L Lloyd Marram of Hist , (1653) 149 Paganical ntes 
and fond foolish observations. 1678 Cudwortii InteU Syst 
1 »i 138 [They] are not so much to he accompted atheists, 
as spurious, paganical, and idolatrous theists. 

Hence fFaganlcftlly adv, 

1664 H More Antid, Idolatry ix 06 Whereby it is depre- 
hended to be still more coursly and Paganically Idolatrous. 
x^8 Cud WORTH IntelL Syst i iv, 279 one and only 
God (saith Clemens) is worshipped by the Greeks Paganically, 
by the Jews Judaically, hut by Us newly and Spiritually 
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Fagauiall (p^ gamj), a, [f. Pagan + -ish ^ ] 
f 1. Of or belonging to pagans 5 pagan. Obs, 

1583 Hawes ITarr. Gtlberfs Voy, m HakluySs Voy 
(1809-12) IIL 192 'Ibose Paganish regions 1599 Srougkioft's 
Lett XII. 40 That sence which in Paganish writers is vsualL 
itx 6 ^ Bp Mountagu Acts ^ Mon (1642) 204 Paganish and 
Idololatricall rites. 1718 Bp Hutchinson Wttchcraft 167 
Paganish and Popish Superstitions. 

2 Resembling or befitting a pagan; of pagan 
character or quality ; heathenish. 

1613 Bp. Hail Sertn Rev. xxl 3, 4 Wks 1837 V. 70 Not 
to hope for it, is paganish and brutish. 1676 R. Dixon Tixio 
Testaments 208 To use Rites is coraelw but to multiply 
them IS Jewish and Paganish 1795 W. Mason Ch. Mus. 
238 He would not suffer verse to be sung as verse . because 
It was gay and paganish. 1871 Black Da-ughUr Heth (1876) 
24 Yanations, which he regarded as impudent and paganish 
Hence Pa ganisbly adv 

1825 Scott Betrothed xui, Mahound (so paganishly was 
the horse named) answered by plunging 
F^anism (p^* gamz’m). [ad eccles. L. pd^ 
gdnism-us (Augustine), f. pdgau-tts Pagan: see 
-ISM. Cf. F. pagamstne (1611 in Cotgr.) ] 

1. The religious belief and practices of pagans ; 
the condition of being a pagan , heathenism. 

X4» Lyog SL Edmund 11 4x7 That goddis creatoure 
Sholde in helle eternal peyne endure Thoruh mysbeleue for 
paganysme rage. 1561 T Norton Calvin's Inst iv xix. 
(1634) 709 They goe about a wittie thing, to make one 
Religion of Christianitie, Jewishnesse, and Paganisme, as it 
were of patches sowed toother. x6oa Warner Alb Eng 
IX. li. (16x2} 230 Peruse ail Lawe<;, euen Paganizme zyfx 
Gibbon Decl 4* E, xxi (1846) II 24B The divisions of 
Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism. 1833 J H. 
Newman Artans i. iii (1876) 80 The Book of Genesis con- 
tains a record of the dispensation of Natural Religion, or 
Paganism, as well as of the Patnarchal. 

t b The Pagan world ; pagandom, heathendom 
tr, Verdeie's Rom qf Ronu 1 xxvii 123 The revenge 
of those outrages, which from time to time all Paganisme 
had received from the Emperours of Greece c 1650 Don 
BelUams 18 The great destruction made of ins people by 
you, and in all Paganisms 

2. Jig or allusively Pagan character or quality ; 
the moral condition of pagans. 

1874 Fbrcusson in Coniem^ Rev Oct 765 Views opposed 
to the Paganism, of St Paul’s or to the attempt to medi- 
sevalize it 1876 J Parker Farad, n xix 356 The paganism 
of his logic should not be taken for more than it is worth 
b. A pagan or heathenish feature rare 
1883 Athenseum 13 Dec 783/1 Their crowning features are 
meie paganisms, quite out of keeping with the designs they 
deface 

Faganity (pagse niti). Now ra^e or Obs. [ad. 
late L. pdgdniids (Cod. Theod. 438), f pagdn-us 
Pagan * cf Chnstiamty. Cf OF pateneti?^ The 
condition or quality of being pagan, paganism. 

1548 Udali^ etc Erasm Par Mark Pref 5 Rome, which 
coulde not forget her old paganitie 1678 Cudworth Intell 
Sysi 1 IV 561 There is something of imperfection some- 
thing of paganity likewise necessarily consequent thereupon 
1837 Carlyle Lei to Sterling 25 Dec , What Christianity 
IS to us and what Paganity is, and all manner of other 
anities 1866 J B, Rose Ed ^ Georg Vtrg 143 Britain in 
primitive pa^nity is not ‘ almost divided from the world ' 

Fagauize (p^ ^ gansiz), v [a F. pagamse-r 
(1551 in Hatz.-Darm ) or mQd.L. pdgdmzdye . see 
Pagan and -ize.] 

1. Iratts To make pagan; to give a pagan 
character or form to 

i6xs Brathwait Strappado (1878) igi A Christian Pagan- 
is’d with name of Punke. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst l 
IV § 36. 628 Christianity was thereby itself Paganized and 
Idolatnzed X8X2-29 Coleridge in Lit. Rem, (183B) III 126 
£\ea as early as the thud century the Church had begun to 
Paganize Christianity. 

2. tntr. To become pagan ; to act as a pagan ; 
to assume a pagan character. Also io paganize it. 

X640 Chilmead tr Ferranels Love Melancholy 176 They 
paganize it to then: own damnation 2641 Milton Ammadv 
(1851) 206 This was that which made the old Christians 
Paganize X87S Mrs Charles in Sunday Mag May 5x2 
When Christendom begins to speak of her golden age as in 
the past, she paganises. 

Hence Fa*ganized ppl a, Fa’gaulzing vbl,sh 
and ppl a. , also Pa ganiza tlon, the action of 
paganizing or fact of being paganized ; Pa ganizer, 
one who paganizes. 

1863 Draper Intell Devel Europe x (1865) 228 The 
*pagani2ation of religion was in no small de^ee assisted by 
the influence of the females of the Couit of Constantinople 
1898 F I Antrobus tr Pastor^s Hist Popes V g Whether 
the paganisation of all the relations of life [was! so uni- 
versal as has been maintained 1732 Waterland Chr Vtnd 

F^i94^Je paglnized Catholicism of the Renaissance, 
Chambers Cycl , Ethnophrones^ q. d ^pagamzers, or per- 
sons, whose thoughts, or sentiments were still heathen or 

f entile i6<a Gaule Magastrom iio To take heed of . 

udaizing, *Paganizmg, of idolatry, atheism, superstition 
1855 Milman Lai. Chr nr u (1864) I 328 Chrisdanity 
made some steps towaid the old religion by the splendour of 
Its ceremonial, and the incipient paganising, not of its creed, 
but of Its popular belief Z63X R H Arraignm JVhole 
Creaiurera §i g6 Called abusively by Pagansand Heathens, 
and ^Paganizing Christians, the Goods of Fortune i8z6 
G S Faber D^c. Romamsm (1853) 347 The Bible knows 
nothing of those paganising distinctions between relative 
worship and positive worship 

Fa^a^y (p^^'ganli), adv. [f. Pagan a. + 

In a pagan manner or degree ; like a pa^n. 

x6so H, More ImmorU Soul i. xiv (1662) 53 This. I am 
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not so paganly superstitious as to believe one syllable of, 
X835 in Southey Comm. pi Bk IV 581 The Irish Papists 
are paganly superstidous. 

Faga-no-cliri’stian, a. and sb. [f. pagano-^ 
comb, form of L pdgdnus Pagan + Christian.] 
a. adj. Chnstian in a pagan way, or with an 
admixture of paganism, b sb. A Christian cor- 
rupted by paganism . So Pagano-cluri'stianissi ; 
Pagauo-chxi'stianize v. 

J Corbet Disc. Reltg Eng 17 That new kind of 
Paganism, or Pagano-Chnstianism 1668 H More Dtv 
Dial IV. XXI (1713) 341 The Pagano-christian Tyranny of 
the Pope xSSo — APocal Apoc li 23 These People . 
Mall at the end.. get the Nations under them, that is, the 
Paganochristians x68i — Exp. Dan. 11 38 The Empire 
was beginning to PagMO-Uiristianize and grow Idola- 
teous again. i68§ — Farahp Prophet xxvi. 229 The 
Pagano-christianizing Caesars or Emperours. 

Faganry (p^ 1 gann) [f. Pagan sb. + -rt ; cf. 
popery Pagan condition or pi actice; heathenry. 

X583 Stubbes Anat Abus i. (1879) 144 It Is all one, as if 
they had said, bawdrie, hetheorie, paganrie x866 J B, 
RosEtr, OxtePs Fasti Notes 259 The memory of this paganry 
did not disappear when all traces of lake and solar rites had 
passed away 

tFagany. Obs [Refashioning of Patent, 
after pagan. Cf. Tuscany J « PAGAiniOM 
^ *533 Ld Berners Muon Iviu. 197 He slew Sorbryn, the 
moost valyant knight m all oagany. X594 Carew Tasso 
(1881) IX where midst vnnumbred troopes of Paganie .few 
of his Countrey are. 

Fage (p^dg), Also 5 payge, 6 Sc, pege 
[a, O^.page « It paggio, med lj.pagius {c 1300 , 
Du Cange) * cf. Sp. page, ig. pagein jn same sense. 

The origin of the Romanic word is unsettled Diez con- 
jectured for It pageio derivation from Gr TratStoi^ hoy, 
which IS very doubtml , Littrd suggests that med L pagtits 
is from pdgus the country, a country distnct, comparing 
Pr pages villain, rusiic -L pagensis^ and cites the state- 
ment of Fauchet (x6ox), that down to the time of Charles VI 
and VII, x38o'-z46r,^^i? in Fr seems to have been applied 
solely to de viles personttes ] 

I. 1*1 A boy, youth, lad. Obs. 
az3oo Cursor M 7499 Quat hot to lese Jn lijf, leue page. 
Ibid 10295 War pages nan for hirdes sett, Bot stal worth 
men }>air bestes gett X375 Barbour Bruce i 289 He had 
A Sone, A litill Knave, pat wes ban bot a htill page e X386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 53 A child hat ^vas of half yeer age In 
Cradel it lay and was a propre page e X440 York Myst. 
xviii. loi pat yonge page [the infant Jesus) hffe Jrou mon 
for-gange, But yf hou fast flee fro his foo 1582 Stany- 
HURST Mnets ii (Arb ) 46 My father vnwelthy mee sent, 
then a prittye page, hither 

t2, A male person of the Mower ordexs*, or 
of low condition or manners : a term of contempt 
and sometimes of opprobiium; cf Knave 2 , 3 . Obs 
13 . K Alls 6461 So wex yalow is heore visages, In the 
world no buth so foule pages I 1386 Chaucer Frankl 
Prol. 20 He hath leuere talken with a page Than to comune 
with any gentil wight Theie he myghte lerne gentillesse 
anght, CX430 Hymns Vtrg 6a He [Satan] wolde haue 
peend with god of blis ; Now is he in helle moost looheh 
page CX440 York Myst xxix 3SX Sirs, we muste pre- 
sente }>is page [Jesus] to ser Pilate 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Marat JYemen 313 That page was neuer of sic price for to 
pt esome anys Wnto my persone to be peir. a 1539 Skelton 
Dk. Albany j^xb A prince to play the page It is a rechelesse 
r^e, And a lunatyke ouerage. 

3, A boy or lad employed as a servant or at- 
tendant ; hence, a male seivant of the lowest grade 
in his line of sei vice, corresponding to an apprentice 
in trade ; one whose part it is to assist and learn 
from an upper or more experienced servant or 
officer, a. Formerly in the most wide and general 
use, also with special qualifications, v&page of the 
hitcheny scullery (= scullion), stable (= stable- 
boy), etc Obs m general use , but b. Still applied 
in East Anglia to a shepherd’s attendant, wliether 
boy, lad, or man. (Cf. modem uses of hoy, as in 
cabin-hoy, cow-boy^ post-boy^ stable-boy, etc.) 

axwj Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Palefreiours ant pages 
X3 . Guy Wartu (A ) st 283 Wi> him he hadde per a page 
hat seiued him in jiat heimitage 14 Metr Yoc. in 
wr -Wulcker 623/2 A payge of the keschyn e X440 Promp 
Pai-v 217 h Page of a stab j lie, efuanus, 14 Customs of 
Malton m Surtees Mise. (1888) 6x pai schaU hafle m >« sayd 
m>lnes two mylners and j page 1470-85 Kechyn page [see 
Kitchen sal *S3o Palsgr 250/a Page a servaunt, 
page %a 1550 Fretns of Bermk i^l m Dunbars Poems 
(1893) 300, 1 half ane pege . will . bring to me sic thing 
as 1 will half. 1707 Chamberlayne St Gi Brti 539 (The 

g ueens Officers and Servants) Scullery Yeoman Joint 
rooms Page.. Servant Child ^ ^ , 

h 1819 Rainbird Agnc (X849) 297 Dia Diet ) 

x82S Forby Voc E, Anglta, Page, the lad attending on a 
shepherd, 1847-78 Haiuwell, Fage^ the common and 
almost onlyname of a shepherd’s servant, whether boy or man. 
Extensively used through Suffolk, and probably further, 

4. Chwalry. A boy or lad in training for knight- 
hood, and attached to the personal service of a 
knight, whom he followed on foot, being not yet 
advanced to the rank of squire. Cf. foot-page 
(Foot jA), Footman 3 . Now only Hist. Hence 
f b. A foot-soldier, fo. A camp-servant Obs. 

X3 JT. Alts 6022 Fyve hundred thousand Knyghtis to 
annes, so Y fynde, Withowte pages and skuyens. <r X440 
Generydes 5460 With hir went ij squyers and noo mo, Save 
11 pages to kepe ther horses also. 1x847 James f Marston 
Hallsw, If we place you as page to any one else, it must 
solely be with a view to your military promotion hereafter. 


x8s8 Trench Syuon N T. viii (1B76) 30 Like that of the 
squire or page of the Middle Ages ] 
b, o, ^*33® R- Brunne Chron (z8zo} 263 A hundreth 
knyghtes mo & four hundreth to bote, squieres of gode 
aray, & flue hundreth 0 fote, to whilk I salle pay Knyght, 
squier & page*:, j?e termes of two Jere c 1440 Pi owp Parv. 
337/1 FagetPa^iafPedisseguieSipedes 1480 Caxtok Chron 
Eng.vij (1520) 120/1 Whyle this doynge lasted the englysshe 
pages toke the pyJfre of tne Scottes 1563 Golding Cmsar 
(1565) 60 Learning by the flyght of cure horsemen and pages 
{catonum] in what case the matter stood. 1632 Shcrmood, 
A souldiers page, goujat, 

6 A youth employed as the personal attendant of 
a person of rank. (In earlier tunes often himself 
of gentle birth, and placed m this position in order 
to be trained in the usages of good society.) 

c 1460 J, Russell Bh Nurture 1x23 Yeflf he be a page, . . 
recevehymasa grome goodly in fere Z585T Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy, ii xviii 51 A place for yong children, 
which are pages 1592 Shaks Ronu 4- Jul nr l 97. 
x6o6 Chapman Monsieur D'Olvoe Plays 1873 1 . 107 Pages 
and Parasits [live] by making legges 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl, Page, a youth of state, retained in the family of a 
prince or great personage to attend in visits of ceremony, 
do messages, bear up trams, robes, etc and to ha^e a 
genteel education, and learn his exercises 1756 tr JCeysIer's 
Trao (1760) I 4SS A lady of considerable rank, who . , is 
allowed a page, or ragazzo, and he must not exceed fourteen 
years of age x8o8 Scott Marm i xv, Where hast thou 
left that page of thine, That used to serve thy cup of wine? 
1835 Macaulay Hist Eng xxii. IV. 789 Many coaches and 
SIX, attended by harbingers, footmen, and pages 

b. Hence, a title of various officers of a royal 
or princely household, usually with some dis- 
tinctive addition, as page of honour, page of the 
backstairs, of the chamber, of the presence, etc 
CX386 Chaucer Knils T. 569 A yeer or two he was in 
this seruyse Page of the chambre of Emelye the bnghte. 
1430 Rolls of Parlt. V 103/1 Bryan Wager, p^e of oure 
Robes t3o9-xo Act i Hen VIII, c 14 Yomen Gromes 
and pagys of the Kynges Chambre, a 1562 G. Cavfndish 
Wolsey (1893) 81, XU goodly jong gentilmen, called pages 
of honour x 664 {title) Comedies and Tragedies. Written 
^ Thomas Killigrew, Page of Honour to King Charles the 
First 1698 Brief Rd (1857) IV. 416 A son of 

Mr Secretary Vernon is made page of the presence to the 
duke of Glocester 1707 Chamberlayne St Gi Brit 544 
(The Queen's Ofificers and Servants) Pages of the Back- 
Stairs [6] Their Salary 80/. per Annum each Pages of 
the Presence Chamber [4] Their Salary 25/ per Annum 
each. Grooms of the Great-Chamber [10] Their Salary 
Ibid SSI (The Master of the Hoi se, and his Officers) . , 
Equerry of the Ciown Stable 256/ Pages of Honour 
I4] 156/ each Gentleman of the Horse 256/ 1899 Pall 

Mall Mag Apr 5x4 Loudon was made a page of the 
backstairs to Queen Mary x^ Whitaker's Aim 87 (Her 
Majesty’s Household) Pages of the Back Stairs [4] State 
Pages [2]. Page cf the Chambers Pages of the Presence 
[5] P^eSj Men M Ibid. 88 Master of the Hoise j 
Cl own Equei ry . , Pages of Honour [4]. 

0 Hence, in mod. usage, often applied to a boy 
or lad (usually m ' buttons * or livery) employed in 
a private house, a club, hotel, large shop, etc , to 
attend to the door, go on errands, and the like , a 
foot- boy; in U.S. to an attendant upon a legis- 
lative body, d Also applied to little boys fanci- 
fully dressed at a wedding ceremony to bear the 
bnde*s tram 

1781 CowpcR Truth 146 She yet allows herself that boy 
behind; . His predecessor's coat advanced to wear, Which 
future pages yet aie doomed to share 3829 Lytion 
Devereux ii 1, There a page, in purple and silver, sat 
upon the table, swinging his legs to and fro. 1833 T Hook 
Parson's Daughter 222 A small white faced boy who 
was called ' page ’ to Aunt Eleanor, . superseding what 
commonly-mmded persons were accustomed to consider 
footboys 1897 W. W Jacobs Skippeps Wooing m 127 
And Henry'll be a little page in white satin knickers holding 
up the bride’s tiain 
U Transferred uses 

6. A clip or other contuvance, for holding up 
a woman’s skirt in walking. 

1864 Sala Quite Alone xxvii 185 The artful arrangement 
of books and strings, known as * ladies’ pages ' 

7. Entotn Collectors name for a black and green 
South American hawk-moth of the izxsrCrgUraniidoe. 

x886 in Cassells Encycl. Diet 1901 Wesim Gaz 30 Nov 
4/2 During the last two years swarms of a singularly hand- 
some butterfly, with daik green wings and white tails, have 
been noticed m Trinidad, * it is now known that they are 
the ‘ green pages * of the Venezuelan forests. 

8 Buck-making (See quot.) 

187s Knight Diet Mech , Page, the track carrying the 
pallets, which, support the newly molded bricks, and on 
winch they are slmped to the off-bearing boy. at the end. 

[Fr page was foimerly applied Jo the hnekmaker’s boy 
who carried the newly moulded bricks on the pallets ] 

9. Comb., as page-bay, -woik, page-hke adj. 

X623 Massinger Dk Milan iii. 1, All the dangers That, 
page 4 ike, wait on the success of war x888 Lighthall 
Yng Seigneur S3 * So, then, do your own page-work , said 
Haviland 1902 Spectator 8 Feb 201/1 Loitering in the 
division lobbies as if they were untrustworthy pageboys on 
a round of morning errands 1903 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 7/2 
There are large numbers of page-boys employed in West- 
end clubs and hotels. 

Fagfe (pi^ds), sb,^ [a. F page fern, (izth c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) a page L pagina a leaf of a book, 
a wntten page, f. stem pag- of pangere to festen, 
fix in, fix together,] 

1, One side of a leaf of a book, manusenpt, 
letter, etc. 
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lines, or containing an engraving or illustration which 
occupies the entire page; alsoa /^«3 ♦ cf Tull 12 Pagi 
for page, corresponding m the paging ; also 
1589 Nashb Pre/ Greene's Menaphon (Arb ) 9 Seneca let 
bloud line by line and page by page, at length must needes 
die to our stage. 1601 Holland Ptmy xiii >.11 393 If one 
leafe of this large Paper were plucked off, the more pages 
tooke harme thereby, & were lost 165® Blount Glossogr 
s V., Some confound folio and page, when as a folio or leaf 
properly comprehends two pages. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Row Forest ix. Intending only to look cursorily over the 
few first pages, i860 Tvndall Glac 11 1 224X116 pheno- 
mena referred to in the foregoing pages 1889 H O 
Sommer Malory's Arihitr Pref 8 Caxton is reprinted page 
for page, line for line, word for word 1896 m Moxon's 
Meclu Exerc ,Pnni2ng aviii, A hne-for-hne and page- 

for-page reprint of the original text 

D. Prinitng The type set tip, or made up from 
slips or galleys, for punting a page. 

I7a7-4x Chambers Cycl s v Printing^ The page^ then, 
composed and langed m the galley, he ties it up therein with 
a cord or packthread, and sets it by 2824 J Johnson 
Typogr* n. 293 A few observations on the method of tjing 
up apage 1891 W Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 254, 
I will set up a trial-page of the G[olden] HegendJ. 

c. Typ-fottnding One of the parcels into which 
new type is made up by the founders, to be sent 
out : usually 8 inches by 4. 

xBBaJ Southward (1884) 15 Type is sent 
from the foundeis in parcels .The parcel is called a page. 
2903 H Hart Let to Editor^ Moxon calls these type- 
founders' pages * cartridges' 

2 . Jig a. Any page, or the pages collectively, of 
a wntiDg ; hence, rhetoncally, w nting, book, record 
b. An episode such as would fill a page in a 
written history; a single phase of the *book of 
nature’, or of the *book of life’ (see Book sh 4). 

2619 Drayton Eel v viii, On the world’s idols I do 
hate to smile, Nor shall their names e’er in mypage appear 
1750 Gray Elegy xiii, Her ample page Rich with the spoils 
of time 175a — Bentley v, lhat inspiration That 
burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s page. 2822 Southey 
Ode Ktn^s Vtsti Scot xi, A deeper tragedy hath never 
fill’d The historic page 2832 T rench Poems 54 N or merely 
in the fair page nature shows, But in the living page of 
human life To_ look and learn 2883 Latly Tel, 24 July, 
A bright page in her military history 

3 . aitnb and Cojnh , as page-head^ -headhtg^ 
-picture^ -ticrning, page-cord, -gauge (see quots. 
1858, 1875) ; page-paper, a piece of stiff paper 
on which a page of type is placed before being 
fastened up with others in a forme; page-proof, 
a pull taken from type made up into paged form. 

2S24 J Johnson Typogr II 193 The compositor takes 
a page paper into the palm of his hand, and puts it against 
the bottom of the page 1858 biM monds Lict Trade, Page-^ 
cord, thin twine used by printers to tie together the pages or 
columns [of tjpe] previous to printing 1873 Knight Ltd 
Mech , Page gage, a standard of length for the pages of 
a given piece of work 2901 Daily Chron 15 July 3^^ The 
most continuous feature in this book is the series of attractive 
page-pictures 

Page (F'dg), z/.i [f. Page a. turns. 
To wait on, attend, or follow, like a page. b. To 
page it, to act as page. 

1396 H Chettle in Nashe Sajfmv Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
HI 195 lie square and set it out in Pages, that shall page 
and lackey his mfaraie after him 1607 Shaks Ttmon iv 
111 224 Will these moyst Trees page thy heeles And skip 
when thoupoint’st out? 2638 Ford Faftaes^ v 11, Nitido 
has paged it trimly too 1819 Keats Oiho 1 i 79 Go, page 
hts dusty heels upon a maich 

Page (p^dg), [f Page sd 2] 

1 , traits To put consecutive numbers upon the 
pages of (a book, manuscript, etc.) , to paginate 

^ i6a8 Phyknk Cans Cosxns 53 The first part of hisBooke 
is not paged. 1817 Cobbeit's Weekly Pol Pamphlet 23 Mai . 
353 The former part is paged in such a way as to fit with 
the pagmg of Number Fifteen 2878 Ebsworth in JBrath- 
wmt's Strappado Pref 17 Even when consecutively paged, 
his volumes are often composed of several distinct works. 

2 . Printmg To make up (composed type) into 
pages, 

1890 in Cent, Diet 

b. Type-fotinding To pack up (new type) in 
pieces for sending out. 

^ lyoj H Hart Let to Editor, When type has been cast, 
It is set up 5 then dressed , then paged ; i e. packed up in 
convenient pieces The founder will, if requested, page his 
type otherwise than to the standard vndtb 
Pageant (pse dgent, P^I -), sh Forms a. 4-6 
pagyn, (6 pagen, -eon, padgin, -ion, paidgxon, 
.Sk.pad3(e)aii0,-yan),6-7pagin. /S. 5pagend(e, 
(padzhand, paohand, paiande, pageunt, pa- 
jant, padgeant, -iant, pacent, pachent), 5-6 
pagent, 6 pageaunt, (-ia(u)nt, -lent, -3r(a)nt, 
pageyond, paia(u)nt, -axuitt, *SV.pad5and),6-7 
pageants, (7 paygend, pagiente), 5- pageant. 
[Late ME. pagyn, padgin, etc., in contemporary 
Anglo-Latin, paginal siibseq. with accrescent 
or as in ancient, etc ! see -ant 3 Origin and 
history obscure : see Note below.] 

1 . A scene acted on the stage j spec, one scene or 
act of a mediaeval mystery play. Obs exc. Hist 
c 2380 Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 206 He bat kan best pleie a 
pagyii liur, pagent] of]»e devyl,.schal haue most bank of 
pore & riche X4 . Cov Myst, Prol (passim) Pagent. 2427-8 
Coventry Led Bk If. 43 b, The smythes of Coventre , 


shewen how thei were discharged of the cotelers pachand 
be a lete in the tyme of lohn Gote then meire, 1437 Ibtd, 
173 b, She [Q Margaret] sygh thenalle the pagentes pleyde 
save domesday, which myght not be pleyde for lak of day. 
2467 in Eng Gilds (1870) 372 That v. pageunts be hadd 
amonge the craftes 2468 J PASTONjr vaLett II 317 Many 
pagen tyswerpleyedinhyrwey in Biv^ggystohyr welcoma ng. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi 109 Than cryd Mahoun for a 
Heleand padRane \p,r pad^eane] 2323 Skelton GarL 
Laurel 1383 Of paiauntis that were played m loyous Garde, 
2530 Palsgr 250/2 Pagiaut in a playe, mtstere, 2348 
XJdall, etc Erasttu Par Mark 21 a, I haue rehersed vnto 
thee the persons of this scene or pageaunte. 21x603 
T Cartwright Confut Rhem N T (1618) 477 As they 
haue multiplyed the number of their Stages, so thus they 
multiply their pagins and parts X64X Milton Ammadv, 
(xBsx) 213 His former transition was m the faire about the 
Jugglers, now he IS at the Pageants among the Whifilers. 
x8oi Strutt Sports ^ Past. 111 ii, 137 The prologue, con- 
tains the argument of the several pageants, or acts, that 
constitute the piece 2828 Scott F. M Perth xx, The 
morris dancers again played their pageant. 

b Jig, The part acted or played by any one in 
an affair, or in the drama of life ; performance ; esp. 
in to play ends pageant^ to act one's part. Ohs 
or arch, 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm Sel, Wks I 129 pes pagyn playen 
Jiei bat hiden be treube of Goddis lawe 14^85 Malory 
Arthur x Ixxix, How now, said Launcelot vnto Arthui, 
yonder rydeth a knygbt that playeth his pagents. 1478 Sir 
J PASTONini* LetLlll 235 As ffor the pagent. the Erie 
off Oxenforde hathe pleyid atte Hammys he lyepe the 
wallys, and wente to the dyke, and in to the dyke to the 
chynne. a 1329 Skelton Death Edw JV 85, I have 
played my pageyond, now am. I past 2348 Udall, etc 
Erasm Par Matt vi 44 Ye must not playe your pageant 
in the sight of menne. 1374 Studeley {title) Ihe Pageant 
of Popes, contayninge the lyues of all the Bishops of Rome 
to the Yeare of Grace 1555 written la Latin by Maister 
Bale [etc.] 1878 Browning Poets Croisic Ixui, We must 
play the pageant out 

f o A part acted to deceive or impose upon 
any one ; a trick. To play one a pageant, to play 
him a trick, to impose upon or deceive him. Obs. 

c 2380 Wycuf Wks (1880) 99 In bis manere bei pleien b® 
pi^n of scottis ; for as scottis token bo skochen of armes 
of seynt george & here-bi traieden englischemen, so bes 
anticristis prelatis taken name & staat of cristis apostlis 2530 
Palsgr 658/2 He bad thought to playe me a pagent, il 
me cuyda donner le bout 2382 Stakyhurst Mmis i 
(Arb) 23 This spightful pageaunt of his owne syb luno 
lemembnng [Mee latueie dolt frairem lunonts ei tise\. 
1607 R C[arew] tr. Esitenne's World of Wonders 88 This 
pageant was plaid by a Hollander 

t d. A scene represented on tapestry, or the like. 
2^7 Mere's Wks, C ij b, Mayster Thomas More in his 
outh deuysed in hys fathers house in London, a goodly 
angyng of fyne paynted clothe, with nynepageauntes, and 
veises ouer euery of those pageauntes. which verses, de- 
clared what the ymages in those pageauntes represented. 

1 2. A stage or platform on which scenes were 
acted or tableaux represented ; esp, m early use, the 
movable structure or ‘carnage’, consisting of stage 
and stage machinery (Machine sh. 6), used in the 
open air performances of the mystery plays. Obs 
[2392-3 Cariulaty of Si Marfs, Coventry If. 85 b (in 
Sharp Diss, Cov Mysi 66), Domum pro le pagent pannari- 
orum Coventre] 2430 Coventry Smiihd Acet {Ibid, 20) 
Spend to bryng the pagent in-to gosford stret yd, 243^ Ibtd 
15 be kepers of the aaft shall let bring forth be pajant & 
find clothys that gon abowte be p^ant, and find russhes 
berto 1483 266/1 A Pmande, 1300 

m York Myst Introd. 35 The cartwryghts [are] to make uij 
new wheles to the pagiannt 2335 Covent Weavers* Acets , 
Paid to the wryght for mendyng the pagent iij^ ij^f 2:2593 
Archd Rogers m Sharp Diss 17 The maner of these 
playes weare, euery company had his pagiant, or parte, 
which pageants weare a high scafolde with 2 rowmes, a 
higher and a lower, vpon 4 wheeles 2&1 ti Emthanne's 
Frauds Rcimsk Monks (cd 3) 344 Judith was one of the 
most beautiful young Women of Italy, and round about 
her (upon the same Frame or Pageant) they had placed 
Musicians 2698 Fryer Acc £ India 44 On a Pageant 
oyei -against the Pagod they had a Set of Dancers handed 
like Puppits, to the amusing of the Mobile 1739 Cibber 
Apol (1756) II. 15s Pageants, that is, stages erected in the 
open street, were part of the entertainment, 
t b A piece of stage machinery ; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance or machine generally. Ohs 
23x9 Horman Vidg 238 Of all the crafty and subtyle 
paiantis and pecis of warke made by mannys wyt, to go or 
moue by them selfe, the clocke is one of the beste 2611 
Florio, Pegma^ a frame or pageant, to rise, mooue, or goe 
It selfe with vices a 17x9 Addison (J ), The poets con- 
trived the following pageunt or macISine for the pope’s 
entertainment, a huge floating mountain, that was split m 
the top in imitation of Parnassus, x 85 x Wright Archeeol, 

II XXL 173 Pageant^z. word subsequently in general use 
to denote stage machinery of all kinds. 

3 . A tableau, repiesentation, allegorical device, 
or the like, erected on a fixed stage or earned on a 
moving car, as a public show , any kind of show, 
device, or temporal^ structure, exhibited as a 
feature of a public triumph or celebration, Lmib 
pageant « dumb show. Obs, exc. Btst 
(This sense, in which ‘scene’ and ‘stage’ are combined, 
may have been the intermediate hnk between i and 2 ) 

[243a Let m Mwnm Gildh (Rolls) HI, App 459 Para- 
hatur machina, satis piilchra, in cujus medio stabat gigas 
mxrae magnitudims .. ex utroque latere ipsius eiganris m 
eadem pagina erigebantur duo animaha vocata ^ntelops ’ ] 
13x1 Guylforde Ptl^ (Camden) 8 Bytwene euery ot the 
pagentis went lytilF children , gloryously and rychely 
dressyd. 1533 Coronation Q Anne m Arh Garnei II. 47 
A rightly costly pageant of Apollo with the Nine Muses 


among the mountains. Ibid , A sumptuous and costly 
pageant in manner of a castle wherein was fashioned a 
heavenly roof and under it upon a green was a root or stock, 
whereout sprang a multitude of white and red roses [etc] 
1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm, 330 At Malian were set 
up tnumphant aikes, pageons, and images, with honour* 
able posies ■written. i6n Cotgr , Pegmate, a stage, or 
frame whereon Pageants be set, or carried 164a Rogfrs 
I Naaman 55 To stand as a dumb pageant, without saluta- 
tion 2706 Phillips, Pageant, a ti lumphal Chariot or Arch, 
01 other pompous Device usually carry’d about in Publick 
Shews, a 1745 in Simfi*s Lett, (1768) IV. 27 You would have 
put me to an additional expence, by having a raree shew (or 
pageant) as of old, on the lord-mayor’s day Mr Pope and 

I were thinking to have a large machine carried througli the 
City, wilha printing press, author, publishers, hawkers, de-vils, 
&c. and a satirical poem printed and thrown from the press to 
the mob, 2875 A W Ward Eng Dram, Lit (1899) I 145 
Those pageants, m the generally accepted later and narrower 
use of the term, which consisted of moving shows devoid of 
either action or dialogue, or at least only employing the aid 
of these inadentally, by way of suOTlementing and explaining 
the living figures or groups of figures biought before the 
eyes of the spectators 

4 fig Something which is a meie empty or 
specious show without substance or reality 
1608 Chapman Byron's Consptr Plays 1873 II 2^ With- 
out which love and trust j honor is shame; Avery Pageant, 
and a propertie. 2633 Quarlps Embi 1 ix (1718) 37 Think 
ye the Pageants of >our hopes are able To stand secure on 
eaith, when earth itself s unstable? 2781 Gibbon Decl ^ F 
(1869) 11. xxxvii! 396 It was a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant x8x8 Jas Mill Bmt India II v n 354 The 
sovereign, divested of all but the name of king, sinks into an 
empty pageant. 

1 b i A specious tribute or token, 

2750 Johnson Let to Printer Gen, Advei t 3 Apr in Bos- 
well Life, Many, who would, peihaps, have contiibuted to 
starve him when ahve, have lieaped expensive pageants upon 
his grave 

6 A brilliant or stately spectacle arranged for 
effect ; esp, a procession or parade with elaborate 
spectacular display ; a showy parade. 

2805 Southey Modoc tn W xv, Embroider’d surcoats and 
emblazon'd shields Made a rare pageant, as with sound 
of trump, Tam bout and cittei n, proudly they went on. 2820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk I. 209 Few pageants can be more 
stately and frigid than an English funeral in town. 2832 
Tennyson Ode Dk, Wellington 111, Lead out the pageant 
«!ad and slow. Let the long lon^ procession go 2855 
Prescott Plnhp II, I i 11 17 The glittering pageant 
entered the gates of the capital 2868 Freeman Norm Cong 

II vii 6 The consecration of a King was then not a mere 
pageant 

0. a. aitnb, passing into adj Of or acting m a 
pageant ; stage-, puppet- ; specious. 

2659 Pari, speech Other Ho 4 To these we are to stand 
bar^ whilst iheir pageant stage Lordships daign to give us a 
conference upon ineir Breeches. vjaxLond Gas No 3758/3 
We will,. Assist Your Majesty against the French King, his 
Pageant Prince of Wales, and all others 2736 Hkrvey 
Mem I. 73 France and England the pageant mediatots in 
a quarrel .which was made up without their privity c 2800 
H K yimTS Poet Wks (1837) 36 The pageant insects of a 
glittering hour 2868 J H Blunt Eng I. 55 Cam- 

peggio was made to feel that he was a mere pageant-legate, 
D, Comb , as pageant-masier, ’play, -plot, -tableau, 
-wheel*, pageant-loving zAy ; pageant-car, the car 
which carried, or served as, a stage for acting in 
the open air ; tpageant-house, the house in which 
the stage and pioperties for the play were kept, 
t pageant-idol, an idol which is a meje *vain 
show’, tPB'geant-money, -pence, -silver, money 
contnbiited for themysteiy-play ; pageant-thing, 
a thing lhat is a mere ‘ vain show an idol 
2893 G, S Tyack m Andrews logons Warwick, 66 The 
stages of the *pageant-cars 2420 in Yoik Plays Introd, 36 
Le *pagent-howse pellipariorum 2531 Order of Leet in Sharp 
Cov Myst (1825) 43 A pagiaunt, with the pagiaunt house & 
playing geire 2626 in York Mysi Introd. 36 Of the skinners 
for the pageante bowse farme yerely due, xijrf 2696 Tate 
& Brady Ps, xcvil 7 All who of ‘’Paeeant-ldols boast 2809 
A cademy 12 Aug 157/1 He provided * Trionfi ’ for the delight 
of a *pageant-lovmg folk 2479 in York Myst, Introd 41 
To chuse searchers and ^pageant master 2523 in Sharp 
Weavers' Pageant 20 Rec of the masters for the *pag> nt- 
money xvjj iiijrf 2551-a in Sharp Diss Cov Mysi 22 
Reseyved of the aaft for ^pagent pencys iiir 4^ 2607 

Middleton Your Five Gallants \i i, Some "^pageant-plot, 
or some device for the tilt-yard York Myst Introd 

23 note, *Paiaunt silver 2696 Tate & Brady Ps cxv 6 T he 
"’’Pageant thing has Eais and Nose, But neither hears nor 
smells 2384 m Sharp Cov Myst (1825) 38 Payde for sope 
for the *pagent wheles iiy^f 

{Note The word in the preceding senses is known only in 
English, and in the Anglo-lAtin pdgina The two mam 
early senses were ‘scene displayed on a stage’, and ‘stage 
on which a scene is exhibited or acted ’ The 1 elative order 
of these is not certain , but, so far as instances have been 
found, the sense ‘ scene ’ appears first The Anglo-L pagina 
IS m form identical with the known ancient L, pagina leaf 
(of a book), Page sb * , and it is noteworthy that from 
pdgina French had, beside the popularly descended page, 
a literary form pagtne,pagene, ‘ page of a book which also 
came into Eng in the forms Paginf, pagyn{e, pagen, and 
even (m isth c ) pagent, forms which are identical with 
some of those of pageant, There is thus no difficulty so 
far as concerns form in identifying^^gr;;® ‘ pageant ’ with 
pdgtna, pagine, pagyn, pagent, ‘ leaf* or * page * And it is 
easy to conceive how the sense ‘page ’ or ‘leaf of a MS 
play, might have passed into that o?‘ scene ’ or ‘ act’ ; but 
direct evidence connecting the two has not been found. On 
the other hand, some, who take ‘stage’ as the earlier sense, 
have suggested for pagina a possible passage of sense from 
tablet or slab (for inscription ) ' to ‘ board and so to ‘stage ’ j 
or have seen in the i4-xsth c, Anglo-Latm pagina a more 
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or less independent formation from the stem jJag- of L 
gangers to nx, cognate with L comj^ges^ comjt&go, com- 
pagtna ‘fixing together', ‘joining*, com^gtnaia ‘fixed 
together (whence perh. ‘framework'), or have thought it 
a representative, in some way, of L pegifta, Gr ir^y/ia‘a 
framework fastened or joined together spec ‘ a movable 
stage or scaffold used in theatres * This last exactly gives 
the sense aipagina^ ‘ pageant ' , and not only has Du Cange 
examples of med L peg7tta as ‘ a wooden m^me on which 
statues are placed '»^ut Cotgrave has F pegmate * a stage 
or frame whereon Pageants be set or carried *. Thus it is 
indisputable that ‘pageant’ in the sense ‘stage* would 
exactly render L ^egtfta, and it is further true that the stem 
pag- dipngina is cognate with »njy. of hut of any 

actual historical relation between the forms of these words, 
or any passage of pigma, into pagtna m med L , there is no 
trace It had been supposed that an earlier Anglo-L 
example of pagtna^ in a sense like ‘ boarding *, existed in the 
final naiagraph of the 12th or 13th c treatise of Alexander 
Neckham De UiettnltbuSi printed (very inaccurately) m T 
Wright’s Vol of Vocabnlanes 1857, pp 96-itg, from MS# 
Cott. Titus D 20, If 48 b, where Wright has ’ut hngnum 
bujus pagine forti ademt tegimmbus * J but the actual read- 
ing of the MS IS ‘ ut hngnum Aicc(?/»pagine forti ad[hlereat 
tegminibus*, so that the supposed pagtna ‘boarding* has 
no existence ] 

Pagfeant (pse djent, v [f, prec.] 

fl trans. To imitate as in a pageant or playj 
to mimic. 06 s. rare 

x6o6 Shaks Tr ^ Cr i iii 151 With ridiculous and 
aukward action, (Which Slanderer, he imitation caH’s) He 
Pageants v& 

2 . To carry about as a show or m a procession 

1641 Milton Reform i (1851) 4 Even that Feast of love 

and heavenly admitted fellowship became the subject of 
horror, and glouting adoration, pageanted about, like a 
dreadfull Idol 1660 — Free Commw Wks (1851) 429 To 
pageant himself up and down in Progress among the per- 
petual howingb and cringings of an abject People, 

3 . To honour with a pageant. 

X89Z Murray's Mag Oct. ^99 She who once pageanted 
with sumptuous pomp victorious Doges returning trophy- 
ladea 

Hence Pageanting vbl sb , display of pageantry. 
1873 Masson Drumm of Hemith iv 54 One may^ guess 
the amount of pageanting, banqueting, and speecbifjdng, 

Fa*geanted, a [f. Pageakt sh + -bd^j 
t a. Adorned with ‘ pageants ’ or scenes (in tapestry 
or the like • see Pageant sh i d) Qbs. b At- 
tended with pageantry and pomp 
1539 in ArcheeoL Jrnl (1852) vll 279, iv alter clothes 11 
pagented alter clothes Ibid.^ Pagented he[n]gyngs X902 
W Toynbee in Wesim Gaz 15 Feb 2/3 Well might his 
woith the final fee Of pageanted sepulture reap 

t Pageantee’r. Obs rare In 7 -gen-, [f. 
Pageant sb. see -eeb ] A player in a pageant 
or mystery-play ; in quot.^^ 

1624 Gee Nefix) Shreds t6 file tWkes these lewd pagenteeres 
should be questioned in some Ecclesiasticall Court for 
Prophanation of heaven and holy things 
Pageantic (pad^se ntik), a rare [f. Pageant 
sb + -10 . cf. gigantic ] Of the nature of or belong- 
ing to a pageant or pageants. 

x8a5 T, Sharp Diss on Cov Myst, s$ Illustration of the 
form and construction of Pageantic structures. 
Pageantry (pse’d^entri, P^i--), [See -BY.] 

't’l Pageants collectively; the public acting of 
scenes or display of tableaux Obs 
x6o8 Shaks Fer v 11 6 What pageantry, what feats, what 
shows, What minstrelsy, and pretty dm, The regent made 
To greet the king a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (x6s8) 437, 80 
women gloriously decked were carried in litters, having 
legs of gold, and 500 more in otheis, whose legs were of 
silver , These things were most remarkable in the Pageantey 
1714 J Wyett EUiuood's Auiobiogr SuppI (176s) 391 The 
Pageantry of which Day’s Woik, as acted there by himself 
he hath since published with his Name to it 

2 . Splendid display, gorgeous spectacular show ; 
pomp. Also in fl. 

x6sx Jer. Taylor Serm for Yearll viii. 99 To prove that 
we aie extieamly pioud in the midst of all this pageantry 
1673 [R Leigh] Fran^ Reh 10 Not less ignoble then 
Cardinal Campejus his Pageantry vjvj Gay Fables i xi 
6 A peacock with the poultry fed, All view’d him with an 
envious eye, And mocked his gaudy pageantiy 1793 
Southey Joan ofArc^gV^. 1837 1 186 Blazon’d shields and 
gay accoutrements, The pageantry of war x8s6 Froude 
Hist En^ (1858)! V 389 Experience, had probably subdued 
their inclination for splendid pageantry. 

3 . Mere acting or show, empty or specious dis- 
play, show without substance. Also with fl. 

X687 Burnet Conin Reply to Vartllas 114 After a weeks 
Pageantry of her Queenship, she was kept there till her 
Head was cut off 17x5 Bentley Bo^le Lect Serm x 
364 The standing Ceremony and continued Pageantry of 
Transuhstan nation «i854 H Reed Lect Eng Hist v 
(185s) 153 Chivalry had not yet declined to mere formal 
pomp and pageantry 

Paged (p^d 2 ^)j or z' 2 4- .ed ] 

a. Having the pages numbered, b. Having pages 
of a specified kind or number, yellow-fagea. 

1889 Athenseum at Dec. 853/3 Left by Mr Bradshaw in 
a paged revise of 1877. 

Pagedom (p^'dgdsm). [f Page + -Doar.] 
The office or function of a page Also atinb. 

1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II vi 68 The ladies wuld 
instruct him m no graces of pagedom. 1856 Chamb Jrm 
VI 61 Hyder’s cow-boy belongings .became useful m his 
pagedom novitiate. 

Pa'geflll. [-FUL ] As much as fills a page. 

1879 Q.Rev. Apr 4x5 Virtuous indignation by the pageful. 


Pa'gehood. [-hood] The state or condition 
of being a page, b The personality of a page 
x^o Scorr Abbot xix, She bears herself like the very 
model of pagehood. K828 •‘•F M Perth xxiv, It is not so, 
^ It plewe your pagehood X890 E J. Lysagkt Gold of 
OMtr III X 172 He wore the buttons of pagehood 
Pagen, p agent, obs. ff Pageant; var Pagine. 
Pager (p^idgoi) [f Page w.2 + -eeI.] One 
who pages (papers, blank books, etc ) 

X90X JDaily Chron. 9 Sept 9/4 (Advt) Pager and Per- 
forator wanted 

t Pa gery. Obs. [f. Page sb.l + -by.] The 
office or position of a page, service as a page. 

1586 Cyutle 4- Vneyutle Life (z868) 25 [In France] young 
gentilmen bee brought vp as Pages in Court so soone as 
^eir Pagery is past, they become souldiers in some Band cr 
Garrison X630 B Jonson JV«u /nn 1 1, These are the arts, 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences Of pagery 1641 Earl 
Monm tr. Rtandi'sCtml fPar/esiJ. 86 A Dutchman, who 
being come out of pagery, and not having whereon to ride, 
followed him on foot. 

Pageslxip (p? <3gjip). [f, Page sb.^ + -ship ] 
The office of a page. Also humorously^ as a title 
Lvtton Rtenzt vir vi, May I wait on thy pageship 
to-morrow? 1844 Tupper Crock ofG xxul 187 The house- 
keeper had power to push her nephew on to pageship, foot- 
manship— to the finm post of butler z^z-2 Lolnsbury 
Stud. Chaucer I i 31 It was probably to fit the period of 
this assumed pageship that the year 1340 was fixed upon, as 
the date of Chaucer’s birth 

Pageunt, pageyond, obs, forms of Pageant. 
t Pa'ggle, V. Obs [Deny, uncertain.] tntr 
To bulge, swell out as a bag, hang loosely 
c 1590 Greene /y Bacon x 63 Forty kme With strouting 
dugs that paggle to the ground. 

Paggle, pagil, obs. var. Paigib, cowslip. 
Pagh, obs variant of Pah int 
Paghant, pagia(u)iit, etc., obs, ff. Pageant. 
fPagical, a. Obs [f Page + -icaIi: cf 
magical] Of or relating to the pages of a book 
1606 Str G Goosecappe it 1 in Bullen O PI III 37, 

1 yfaith will, and put their great pagicall index to them, too. 
Pagm, obs, form of Pageant, Pagine 
I jPagina (psed^jina). BoU [L, pagtna leaf, 
page ] A flat surface, as of a leaf. 

1842 Brande Btct. Set y etc.j Paginal the surface of 
a leaf 2866 Preas. Boi.^ Pagtna^ the surface of anything. 
Paginal (pm djmal), a [ad. late L. pagmdl-ts^ 
f pagtna a page see -al ] Of or pertammg to 
a page or pages; consisting of or referrmg to 
pages , page for page. 

*646 Sir T Browne Psettd Epv\u 244 He shut or closed 
the Dooke, which is an expression proper unto the paginall 
hooks of our times, 1811 PuHetthanCs Eng, Poeste m 
Haslewood Eng Poets I Introd. 15 The present edition is 
a veibal and paginal reprint, x868 Archmol Rev Mar 62 
All quotations will be given in full with paginal references 

Paginary (pffi’dgman), a. [f. L. pdiina page 
-1- -ABY.] « prec. 

2823 T. G. Watnewright Ess ^ Crii (t88o) 312 The 
pagraary amount of your lucubrations. 1824 Dibdin Ltbr. 
Comp 247 The paginary numerals recommencing at cb xii 
1864 T Westwood Chron ^Contpl Angler' a6 Hawkins’ 
second edition .was but a paginary repnnt of the first 

Pagfinate (pse-dsm^Jt), zf [f. L pagtna page 
+ -ATE 3 , as if ad L type pdgtndre, which occurs 
in med.L in other senses. Cf. mod.F. pagtner 
{Diet, Acad 1835) ] trans. To mark or number 
the pages of (a book) ; to page. 

X884 H ^0 6th Ser. IX 428/1 It is entitled The View 
of France^ and forms a small quarto, not paginated 1890 
Aiheftaeum ai June 802/2 In printing the hook, a number of 
copies were wiongly paginated. 

Pagination (psedgm^t'Jan). [n. of action from 
piec. . so m Fr {Diet. Acad. 1835).] The action 
of paging or of marking the numbers of the pages ; 
an instance of this ; the sequence of figures with 
which the pages are numbered. 

2841 D’Israeli Amen Lit (1859) H They at first 
totally omitted the Trotlus and Cresstda^ which is inserted 
without pagination, and with little dtscnmmation in the 
writings of Shakespeare 2867 Deutsch Rent (1874) 41 
Twelve folio volumes, the pagination of which is kept uni. 
form in almost all editions. X882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig 
Knaivl. I 289/t The Apocrypha was to be placed at the end 
of the New Testament, with a distmet title and pagmation 

t Pa'gine* Obs Also 4-6 pagyii(e, 4 pagen 
(5 pageut). [ad L, pagtna Page j‘^, 2 , directly or 
through OF. pagmOj pagtne (12th c. 1x1 Godef ), 
a learned adaptation of the L. word, of which the 
inherited form was page ] A page or leaf; transf. 
pages collectively, book, writing. 
aZtveAncr R 286^thoht^mntlpaginasattcta\ <*1300 
Curs^ M. 2x293 (Cott.) pe stile o matbeu, water it was, 
And win be letter 0 lucas, And marc pagine [Trtn pagyn] 

It was milk, And john honi, suet als suilk xaSa Wyclif 
Jer xxxvL 23 Whan Judi hadde rad thre litle pagens 
[*388 pagyns,>«//' pagellasl, or foure, he kutte it with a 
scxapinglenyf. cx^j$Partenay?i<i\ 79 The philosopher. 
Which dedarid in hys first pagent, hys methephisike off 
noble corage iSS* UDALL tr. Gemmvs' Anai. Iij/s We 
comprehended all the fygures of the heade in foure paginea 

Paging (P^‘<i3ii))» *^< 5 / sb. [f Page v.^ + -ing 2 ] 
The action of Page the consecutive numbering 

of the pages of a book; pagination. 

Paging machine, a machine for printing or stamping the 
consecutive numbers of the pages of an account-book, etc. 


I * 77 S Ash Suppl , Paging^ the act of marking the pages. 
I 2824 J. Johnson Typogr, 1, 263 Throughout the volume the 
paging IS ve^ irregular. 1858 Simmonds Dtti Trade, 
Paging-machine 1884 H Sfencer in A ihenaum s Apr 
446/3 Ihe pagings of these extracts refer to the first edition. 
Mod Advi , Improved paging and perforating machines, 
hand and treadle. 

Fagle, vanant of Paiglb, a cowslip, 
t Pa*gled,/jJ/. a , Obs. [Cf. Paggle ar ] Made 
or become pregnant; big with young; cf. Bagged. 
1309 Nashe Lenten Siuffc 46 Hero, for that she was 
paeled and tirapanized 26x3 H Crooke Body of Man 3x4 
Other creatures when they are pagled as we say, do neuer 
or very seldome admit the Male. 

II Pagne (pany) Also 8 pane, 8-9 paan [a.F. 
pagtte, ad Sp. patio « Pg , It panno •^'L.pannuvi 
cloth. In the iosmpaan, a Du paan, ad. Pg or Sp ] 
A cloth ; the piece of cloth fonnmg originally the 
single article of clothing variously worn by natives 
of hot countnes, spec a loin-cloth, or a short 
petticoat, worn by uncivilized races, or retained by 
the more civilized as part of their costume 

Froger Voy. 14 The Marabous, cloath'd with a kind 
of Surplice made of white Pagnes or Cotton stuff •sacrifice 
to Mahomet 1703 Bosman Gmnea 350 A Multitude of 
Cloaths or Panes, heaped one over another Ibid xxi 440 
The Wives of the great Lords wear Caheo Paans beautifully 
Chequered with several Colours These Paans or Ctoaths 
are not very long X750 tr Adanso/e’s Voy. Senegal in 
Pinkerton (1814) XVI 608 For their clothing they make 
use of two paans, one of which goes round their waist and 
supplies the place of an under petticoat. 1789 ti. Sonnet at's 
Voy I II 14 A simple piece of linen, called Pagne, is the 
whole diess of the women 1863 Burton W Africa I 154 
A negro, dressed in scanty pagne or loin-cloth with red 
streamers [etc,] 1902 TVesitn Gas 4 Apr. 3/2 Die loose 
tunic, over which is worn the quaintly shaped pagne, which 
IS draped tightly lound the figure, and only just peimits the 
free movements of the wearer. 

Paged (pse'g^) arch. Also 6-8 pagode, 7 
pagothe. [ad. Pg page de (1516 in Yule): cf F. 
pago'de (1609 in Hatz,-Darm) see next The 
stressing paged occurs in Butleris Hitdtbras\ Pope 
has pago'd as well zspagod] 

1 , An idol temple ; « next, i. 

1382 N Lichefifld tr. Casianheda's Conq E Ind i xiv. 
34 All the Kings doe dye in one Pagode, w bich is the house 
otptaiers to their Idolls 1388 Parke tr Mendezds Hist. 
China 402 Like amonastene, the which the natuiall people 
doo call Pagode 2630 Lord Display Sects E. hid (Y), 
That he should erect pagods for God’s worship 2633 H 
CoGAN tr. Pinto'' s Trav 114 A number of Temples, i^ich 
they call Pagods 1733 Pope Donne Sat iv 239 T he mosque 
of Mahound, or some queer Paged 2829 Tennyson Twi- 
buctoo, Her pagods hung with music of sweet bells 

2 . An image of a deity, an idol (esp in India, 
China, etc ). (Often associated with god ) 

2582 N Lichefield ir Casianheda's Conq E Ind Ixvni 
140 And It IS possible that the Pagodes will not aide nor 
helpe me as they haue done before time 1^34 Sir T Herbert 

7 rav 38 , 1 have scene some of their Pagothes or Idols, m 
wood, resembling a man 2664 Butler Hud n 11 334 Their 
Classick-Model prov’d a Maggot, Their Direct’ry an Indian 
Paged. 27SS J Shebbearf 2.ydia (2769) I 322 His lord- 
ship admired the lions and pagods, and all the chimney 
ornaments 1892 J, Payn Med D Whittington I 33 He 
looked more like some paged than a man at all 

b Jig, A peisou superstitiously or extravagantly 
reverenced, or otherwise likened to a heathen deity; 
an *idol’ 

27x9 D’Urfey Pills II 315 Like the mad Pagod of the 
North, the Swede 1738 BoTEBpil. Sat i 157 See thronging 
Millions to the Pagod run, And offer Country, Parent, Wife, 
or Son I 18x4 Byron Diary 8 Apr, [I] find my poor little 
pagod, Napoleon, pushed off his pedestal i86r Temple Bar 
Mag. I. 254 The most hideous pagod of cruelty, vice, and 
depravity, that ever lived. 

3 A gold (or silver) com « next, 3. 

2598 W Phillips LiwjcWwi xxxv 69/1 They are Indian 
and Heathenish money, with the picture of a Dmell vpon 
them, and therefore are called Pagodes. 2667 H Olden- 
burg in Phil Trans. II 430 Esteemed at 20 old Pagodes 
in India, each Pagode being about xo shillings English 
2698 Fryer Acc £ India 4 -P 34 The Com current here 
[Gulconda] is a Pagod, 8s 1704 Collect Voy. (Churchill) 
III. 822/2 A Pagode was formerly no more than 84 Stivers 
hut 15 since raised to zao. a 2843 Hood To Lady on Dep, 
India X, C^o to the land of pagod and rupee. 

4 . = Pagoda sleeve . see Pagoda 5. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. (Pagode) 

6. attrtb and Comb 

17x9 J T Philipps tr Thtriyfour Confer 82 The 
Absurdities of the Pagod-worship Ibrd 193 If they knew 
the Pagod-Gods they had in. their Temples, 28x4 Byron 
Ode to Nap lu, Those Pagod thingsof sabre-sway 1839 
Sala Gas light * D 11 29 Busily stitching .sedent, and not 
squatting Pagod-like, all of a row. 

PaifOda (pa^g^>i‘da). Also jr pagotha, pogodo, 

8 pagodoe [ad. Pg. pagode, pi. pagodes (15 16 in 
Yule), It. pagode, pL -* ; app. a corruption of 
a name found by the Portuguese in India. (Yule 
has no example of the form pag>da in i 6 th c Pg. 
or It ; the -a appears to have been an Eng repre- 
sentation of Anal '£ ) 

The native form imitated by the Pg pagode is disputed! 
whatever it was, the Pg appears to have been a very imper- 
fect echo of It. Many take it to have been Pers hut-hadah 
idol-temple, f idol habitation, some suggest Skr. 
bluigavat holy, divine, or some current modification of that 
word • see Yule & Burnell s. v ] 

1 . A temple or sacred building (in India, China, 
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and adjacent countries); esp a sacred tower, usually 
of pyramidal form, built over the relics of Buddha 
or a saint, or in any place as a work of devotion 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Tratf 190 Ibe place where the great 
Pagotha stands 1638 W Bruton m Hdkluyfs Voy* (1812J 
V 49 At a great Pogodo or Pagod, which is a famous 
and sumptuous Temple, 1681 R Knox Htsf Ceylon 72 The 
Pagoda’s or Temples of their Gods are so many that I can- 
not number them. 1779 Burke Corr (1844) 11 270, 1 could 
not justify to myself to give to the synagogue, the mosque, 
or the pagoda, the language which your pulpits so liberally 
bestow upon a great part of the Christian world. X803 
Weluncton m Owen Des^ (1877) 3^9 Harcourt dispatched 
a letter to the pnnapal Bramins of the p^oda of Jugger- 
naut ifegFT BuLLENZ-(7g’.5'tf<»watz/289 The lofty shining 
summit of the great pagoda dominated everything else 

b, ^ « Temple. 

1761 Churchill Prophecy of Famine 69 In Love’s Pagoda 
shall they ever doze 

c A small" ornamental building or structure in 
imitation of an Oriental pagoda. 

1796 Horse Amer, Geog" 1 1 . 493 Their towers, the models 
of which are now so common in Europe under the name of 
pagodas, 18x6 T L Pe\cock Headlong Hall iv, Pagodas 
and Chinese bridges shall rise upon its rums x86o All 
VearPoundNo 52 34 Purchased at one of the little glass 
advertising pagodas, .on the Boulevards. 

1 2 . An idol or image ; « prec. 2 06 s rare, 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 235 Pagothaes, Idols or vgly 
representations of the Heuill, adored by the Indians 1665 
laid 375 Many deformed Pagothas are here worshipped 

3 . A gold (less commonly a silver) coin formerly 
current in Southern India, of tbe value of about 
seven shillings 

x68xR.KNOxiywfcC^fwxiv. 11,126 AGoldKing, aPagoda, 
and some t wo or three Dollars and a few old Clotna 1727 A 
Hamilton New Acc E Ind I xxix. 365 They also coin 
Gold into Pagodoes of several Denominations and Value. 
X774 Ann, Reg, 115 Each pagoda being worth about eight 
shillings on the pan with arupee valued at two shillings and 
threepence, xSjt TRELAWNVy^/fe» Younger Sonl xxi 170 
He shook my hand, threw a bag of pagodas on the table. 
x 85 a Beveridqe Hist India I ii vii 344 Held of the King 
of Golconda at a quit-rent of 1200 pagodas, or about ^430 

4 , iox pagoda sleeve , see 5. 

1900 Daily Mail ax Apr 7/4 The freshest fancy in sleeves 
is called the pagoda. 

5 at/rz 6 and Co/^ 6 , as pagoda 4 ih adj., -shaped 
adj,, -strucltire ; pagoda-dower, the flower of the 
Fagoda-tuse:, q v. ; pagoda sleeve, a funnel- 
shaped outer sleeve turned back so as to expose 
the lining and inner sleeve, fashionable in the 18th 
and early 19th century; pagoda-stone, («:) «« 
Pagoditb ; Q) see quot. 

1837 Lett fr Madras (1843J 62 The flowers have no per- 
fume, except the *pagoda-flowers, and those are sickly 
i860 0 . W Holuss Elsie V xiii, Their boughs deposed in 
the most graceful *pagoda-like series of close terraces 1874 
Lisle Carr yud Gwynne I. vii. 174 A fanciful pagoda-like 
cage 1897 Outing (U S ) XXIX 586/2 Crowned with tall, 
’’pagoda-shaped spires 1889 Daily News 12 Nov 3/r It 
has ‘’’pagoda*, or 'hell* sleeves, now reappearing after a 
long interval. John Leech's pretty women in Punch wore 
bell sleeves 1900 Wesim Gass, 28 Sept 3/2 The wide 
pagoda sleeves are not, m my opinion, nearly so pretty as 
the narrow little open sleeve with close fitting sleevelets 
x868 Kthgsmill Geol China m Q yml , Geol Soc XXV. 
126 At least one species of Orthoceratite They are much 
prized by the Chinese under the name of ‘ "pagoda stones 
and sold at fancy prices 1845 G Murray 26 The 
light "pagoda-structure of the larch. 

Patfo*da<-tree. 

1 . Name given to several trees found or cultivated 
in India, China, etc. : a Sophora japmica^ an 
ornamental leguminous tree with white or cream- 
coloured flowers, cultivated in China and Japan; 
b. Plumeria acuUfoliaf a native of the West Indies, 
cultivated in India, with fragrant flowers , c. Piaes 
indica, the Banyan-tree of India. 

1876 Treas Bot (new ed ) 836/r 1884 Miller PlanUn, 

2 . Jig, A mythical tree humorously feigned to 
produce pagodas (sense 3). To shake the pagoda- 
tree . to make a fortune rapidly in India. 

1836 T. Hook G Gurney 1 . 45 The amusing pursuit of 
* shaking the pagoda-tree ’ once so popular in our Oriental 
possessions 1869 Echi 6 Feb , The fruits of the pagoda 
tree are no longer to be had for the mere shaking x886 
Mrs. Lvn.v Linton Poston Carew HI 11, The service of 
John Company, under whose flag, as we know, the pagoda- 
tree was worth shaking 

IPagodite (pae’g/ydsit) Mm [a F pagodiie 
(C. A. G. Napione 1798), f. pagode Pagod -h -ithI,] 
A soft mineral carved by the Chinese into figures 
of pagodas, images, etc. ; also called agalmaiolite, 

1837 Dana Mm Agalmatolite Pagodite 1842 Brande 
Diet Set , etc, Pagodite^ a species of steatite or serpentine, 
which the Chinese carve into figures 

fPagody. Obs, [ad li,pagoH,^ oi pagode y 
m transl. of Viaggto di Cesare dd Fedenct^ « 
Vagoda r, 3, 3. 

1588 T Hickock tr C Frederick's Voy 8, 42 Pagodies 
for euery Horse which Pagody may be of starling money 
fi shillings 8 pence they be peeces of gold of that valew 
Ibid 10 (ii) The Pagodies which are Idoll houses, made 
with lime and fine marble Ibid 33 b, Their Idoles, which 
they call Pagody, whereof there is great abundance, 

Pagrl i see Pfggbee. 

Pagurian (j^giu® nan), a, and sb, Zool, [f 
L, paguruSy a. Gr. ira^ov/ior a kind of crab, in 


mod. Zoology the name of the typical genus of the 
family Faguridse or Hermit-crabs ; see -ian.] . a. 
adj. Belonging to the genus Pagurus or family 
Paguridse of decapod crustaceans, b A 
crustacean of this genus or family, a hermit-crab 
So Fagii’rid; Pagti’riae, Pagu’roid andj^j. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVII 130/1 Pagurians, a tribe of the 
Anomurous family of crustaceans. 1876 Beneden's Amin 
Parasites il 25 Naturalists have given the name of Ceno- 
biiae to some pagurians inhabiting the seas of warmer 
latitudes 1893 Stubbing Crustacea xi. 162 Many of the 
Pagurids are very beautifully coloured 1899 L A. Borra- 
DAiLE in Proc, Zool, Soc, oyj On the Hatching-stage of 
the Fagurme Land-crabs. Ibid , The land pagunnes might 
also have lost the whole or a part of their larval life x85a 
Dana Crust i §3 Three distinct grades of degradation, 

1. e , the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the Paguroid. 
Pagyant, Pagyn, obs. ff. Pageant, Paginb. 
Pah (pah, pa), %nt, (g.) Also 7 pagh. A 
natural exclamation, of disgust, 
iS9» Kyd Sp Trag 111. xiv, Pah keepe your way 
1604 Shaks, Ham v 1 221 (Qo) Doost thou thinke 
Alexander lookt a this fashion I’th earth? And smelt so, 
pah x6os — - Lear iv vl 132 Rye, fie, fie , pah, pah . Giue 
me an Ounce of Cmetj good Apothecary sweeten my 
immagination, 1676 Doctrine of Demis 55 Pagh, this is 
but a poor trick. x8a8 Scott P M, Perth xii, Pah I I 
scorn a tale-bearer x 88 o Mrs Forrester Roy 4* K I. 38 
It was a horrid thought, it made one’s flesh creep. Pah I 
b, attrib, or as adj, (m childish lang.) Nasty, 
hence, Improper, unbecoming 
a 1654 Seldem Table-i (Arb ) 118 Like a Child that will 
continually be shewing its fine new Coat, till at length it all 
bedawbs it with its P^-handj» 1835 Court Mag vl 239/1 
But to pass o'er the rail was considered pah, pah. 

II PaJl, pa epa), s 6 , [Maori phy f ph vb. to 
block up. The form hippah arose from taking 
the prefixed definite article he as part of the word ] 
A native fort or fortified camp m New Zealand 
1769 Cook yrnl, xsi Voy (189^ 157 They have strong- 
holds— ‘or Hippas, ns they call them— which they retire to 
in tune of danger 1777 G Forster Voy round IVorld I. 
194 A hippah, or strong hold of the natives 1842 W. R 
WADE Joum inN, Zeal, 27 (M on is) A native pa or enclosed 
village X84S Ann Reg, 350 Our troops .. attempting to 
carry the pah or fortified camp of Hekd 1859 A S 
Uhompson Story N Zeal 132 (Morris) The construction of 
the war pas 1884 Bracken Lays of Maori 25 Come, oh 
come, unto our Pah 

II Fahlavi (pa lavz), a, and s 6 . Also Pelilevf 
(pe levz), Pehlvi. [Persian Pahlaviy Parthian, f. 
Pahlavi—Parthavay Parlhia] The name given 
by the followers of Zoroaster to the character in 
which are written the ancient translations of their 
sacred books and some other works of the same 
age; now used generally to designate a kind of 
written language, or rather a mode of writing the 
language, used m Persia under the Sasdman kings ; 
loosely, Old Persian. 

' The hot strife which raged till recently as to whether 
Pahlavi is Semitic or Persian has been closed by the dis- 
covery that It IS merely a way of writing Persian, in which 
the Persian words are partly represented--to the eye not to 
the ear— by their Semitic equivalents Thus * for bread 
they wrote lhma, 1 e the il^maic lakmdy but they pro- 
nounced ndn, which is the common Persian word for bread 
Similarly bsra, the Aramaic besrd flesh, was pronounced as 
the Persian gdshi \ The alphabet actually used was dei ived 
fiom the Old Arammc. Prof Noldeke in Encycl Brit, 
xSii Encycl Bnt (ed 7) III 691/1 About the era of 
Mahomet, the learned had a language of their own, which 
had the name of the Pahlavi. 1B40 Penny Cycl XVII, 479/2 
A history of Persia m the Pehlvi dialect xSss Lepsius 
Stand, Alph (1863) 120 It approaches most nearly to the 
Pehlevi wnting 1859 Fitzgerald tr Omar vi, In dmne 
High piping Pehlevi , the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
18B3TH NoLDFKEin Encycl Brit XVIII 134/2 At first 
sight the Pahlavi books present the strangest spectacle of 
mixture of speech. Ibid 136/1 Very little profane literature 
still exists in Pahlavi ; the romance of .^dashir has been 
mentioned above Ibid,, A Pahlavi grammar is of course 
an impossibility 

Pai, obs f Pay. Pai t see Pie (Indian copper 
coin). Paian, var Paten 06 s , pagan 
Paice, obs Sc form of Pace 
P aid (p^d), pp/, a, (Pa. pple of Pat v i] 

1 1 , pred Pleased, satisfied, content 06 s 
cxayi Hah Meid 27 Ei'Ser is alles weis paied of o 5 er 
f Brunne Chrott, (1810) 70 WilUam was not paied, 

pat falle mad him ofnght c X400 Rowland 4* Q 640 Dame- 
sell, arte thou payed of me? CZ400 Maundkv (Roxb)xii 
52 H«e cs my son Jiat I luffe, of wham I am wele payd 
X4to Caxton Citron Eng, ccxliv, (1482) 295 Sore agreued 
and light euyll payed toward the frensshmen 1483 Cath 
A ngl,at 6 / 1 Payde, pacatus, content'^, X885-80 J amieson 
s V. Paid, * I’m weel paid wi* the bargam ’ ‘ I’m verra ill 
paid for ye I am very sorry for you , Aberd, 
fb. Intoxicated, drunk. 06 s slang, 

1638 Shirley Royal Master n, i D iijb, Jaca, Heele be 
drunke presently \Bombo drinks on\ PiU Heej. paid, 
the King will come this way. Bom Dee heareno body say 
he^saw me, I wonnot Be seene yet {He reeles in,) 

2 . Remunerated or recompensed With money ; in 
receipt of pay: see Pay 2, 4. 

All Year Round 18 Oct 133 The machinery of paid 
officials x866 Dora Greenwell Ess (1867) 60 The exchange 
of paid for voluntary labour 

3 . Given, as money, in discharge of an obliga- 
tion , discharged, as a debt; for which the money 
has been given, as a bill, a cheque : see Pay vJ 5. 


x866 Crump Banking iv. 96 The law, .seems to be that a 
paid cheque is the absolute property of the customer xSpa 
ZANGWILL Bow Myst 134, I., found a paid cheque made 
out for;^25 in the name of Miss Dymond. 

4 With prep, or adv., z&paid-JoTy paid-off, paid- 
up \ see various senses of Pay v 1 
Paid-up capital that part of the subscribed capital of an 
undertalung which has been actually paid. 

18x7 Brougham in Par/ Deb 776 The legal, professional, 
hired, and paid for dicta of two oflicers. 1874 Trollope 
Lady Anna rexxsw 290 They are paying twenty per cent, 
on tne paid-up capital 1883 Pall Mall G 7 Sept 2/2 The 
annual repairs would amount to at least A 10,000, and the 
paids-out above mentioned to about 25,000 x883Daz/v 
News xo Sept. 2/3 The consignor, when he has not been 
paid for his goods, instructs the carrier to collect for him the 
price thereof, and this is called the ‘paid on’ x886 R 
Kipling Deparim Ditties (1899) 27 Steer clear of Ink Save 
when you write receipts for paid up hills in't 1804 H 
Nisbet Bush GtrVs Rom xi ico They were mostly the 
paid oil shearers and extra «ttockmen whom he had met. 
Faideutics : see PiSDEUTics. 

Paldgion, obs f Pageant. Paidle, var. 
Padle, hoe ; Sc. f. Paddle v. Pale, obs. f. Pay, 
PaieDL(e, var. Paybn, Obs,, pagan. 

Paier, obs. form of Pair s 6 , Payee, 

Paigle, pagle (p^ g’l). dtai Also 6 pagyll, 
paggle, 8-9 pagil, (9 dial paagle, paugle, 
peagle, pegle, peggle, peggall : see E D. D.) 
[In i6th c pagyUy paghy pagghy of imcertain 
origin , bnt cf. Paggle v 
See many conjectures laN ^Q, 7th s VII, VIII, 18B3.] 
A local name for the cowslip, Frtmula verts i 
sometimes including the Oxlip; also applied locally 
to some other flowers, as the buttercup. 

1330 Palsgr 250/2 Pagyll a cowsloppe 1548 Turner 
Names Herbes (1881) 79 There are iij Verbascula The 
fyrste is called in barbarus latin Arthritica, and in englishe 
a Primerose The seconde is Paralysis, and m engUshe a 
Cowslip, or a Cowslap, or a Pagle. 1568 — Herbal irr. So 
A Cowishp, and .an Oxishp are both call [sic] in Cam- 
bridgeshyre Pagles XS 73 Tusser Hush xlii (1878) 05 
Strowingheibesofallsortes 5 Cousleps and paggles. Ibid 
xhu, 96, 25 Paggles, greene and yelow. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii cclx § 7 637 Called for the most part Oxehps 
and Paigles. x6ao Parkinson Paradist xxv. 247 In some 
countnes they call them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty 
Mulleins, which are called Cowslips in others X69X Ray 
S ^ E C, IVords (K D. S), Paigle .is of use in Essex, 
Middlesex, Suffolk, for a cowslip . cowslip with us signifying 
what is elsewhere called an oxshp 1760 J. Lie Inirod 
Bot Apj) 32X Pagils or Paigles, Primula x866 Treas 
Bot, Paigle, Pagle, or Peagle, Primula verts, 

Panama: see Pyjama. • 

Fai^ (p^k), sh. Sc and north, dial [Goes with 
Patk V . ; origin unknown.] A firm stiff blow, 
esp. on the body ; ends patkSy the thrashing due 
to one, or that one comes in for. 

1308 Dunbar Flytingjo How that thow, poysonit pelor, 
gat thy paikis [rime aix] X37X Satir, Poems Reform xxv 
112 Cum Jiai heir, J>ir tuo >eir, They sail not misse ]>air 
aikis X768 Ross Helenore 42 While monie a paik unto 
IS beef they led, Till wi’ the thumps he blue an^blae was 
made, 1810 W. Tennant Papistiy Storm'd (1827) 48 Ilk 
clapper gaif ilk bell sic paiks 1822 Byron To Scott 4 Ma} , 
He got his paiks— having acted like an assassin, 
Crockett Men of Moss Hags 2B2 We always got our paiks 
for what little we had 

Faik (p<sk), v Sc, and north, dial [See prec.] 
Uans To hit with something hard or solid, as the 
knuckles, a stick, a stone , to beat, pummel, thrash 
Hence Pai*king, Pai kment, a thrashing , Fal’kex, 
a beater; causey-paikery a street-walker. 
ax333 Lyndesay Tragedy 378 Nor Off Rome rakans, 
nor of rude Rufiianis, Off^calsay Paikaris, nor of Publycanis 
CX639 R. Baillie Lett (1775) I 74 That day Mr Armour 
was well paiked 1807 Stagg Misc Poems (Cumberld ) 94 
Weant heame— was paick’d agean by th’ weyfe, 1822 Scott 
Ktgel xxxvii, If she comes to dunts, I have twa hands to 
paik her with 

Paik, obs Sc form of Pawk, tiick 
Fail (p^'l), sb, Forms. 4-7 payle, 5 paille, 
(payelle), 6-7 paile, 7-8 pale, 6- pail. [Of 
uncertain origin : cf OE ps^iel ' gill, wme-measiire * 
(Sweet), and OF pculleypayelleypatelle iTpxig-^fmy 
brazier, warming-pan, bath, liquid measure, salt- 
pan -Ij, patella small pan or dish, plate, dim, of 
patina broad shallow dish, pan ; see Note below.] 
1 A vessel, usually of cylindrical or truncated 
obconical shape, made of wooden staves hooped 
with iron, or of sheet-metal, etc., and provided 
with a bail or hooped handle ; used for carrjing 
milk, water, etc. (The sense in qoots, c 1000 and 
1423 is doubtful In the latter the word appears 
to , payelUy frj’ing-pan, brazier, or flat-dish.) 

[c xooo jElpbic Gloss in Wr.-AVulcker X24/3 Gillo, pasel 
[mispr waegel]. xjiga-% Earl Derby's Exped {OaroAttiizj^ 
Pro jj pajlesligneis.yj [1423 in Rolls of PaHt IV 241 
Item, XXXI Pottez du Bras Item, xix Failles de Bras, 
Item, xxvn Failles de Bras rumpuz Item, xii Failles o\ ec 
Jonge handels, pns le pece mik/] 1:1423 Voc in Wr- 
Wulcker 666/16 Hecniultra, payle. cx^ Promp Patz\ 
377/ 2 Payle, or mylke stoppe, multrale, vel inultra. 1330 
Paiagr 250/2 Payle a vessel!, seau 2577 R Googe Heres- 
backs Hush 66 The Gardners in the end of Sommer, do 
take the rootes and set them in pannes, pottes, or payles 
a 1636 Fitz-Geffray Birthd (i88x) 153 Had they 
not come their empty pailes to fill At wisdomes well, they 
had beene empty still 1697 Dryuen Virg, Past il a8 New 



PAIL. 


PAIN. 


Milk that overflows the Pails. 1703 Moxon MecK Sxerv* 
259 Dip eveiy Bnck you lay, all over in a Pale of Water. 
1798 SouTHEV Welto/^St K^ne v. There came a man from 
the house hard by At the Well to fill his pail. x88a Hoss m 
Sunday Mag Feb, 96 A sea In which we ditldren dip our 
tiny paili, 

b. A pail full (of water, etc.) ; a pailful 

x6oo Hakluyt Vt^ 418 Skins of those scales, con- 
tayning cch of them aboue a great paUe of water X703 
Moxon Mech Exerc 250 They may throw Pales of Water 
on the Wall after the Bricks are lay’d x886 Hall Caine 
Son of Hagari v, Crossing the garden with a pail of water 
just raised from the well 

c. In phrases relating to the milk-pail. 

1617 Moryson Itm* 111 286 The^ay two stiuers weekely 
for each Cow for the Paile. 1738 K, Brown CompL Fanner 
(1759) 19 The best sort of cows for the pail. i88fi Elworthy 
W* Somerset Word hk s v,, A cow is said to be ‘a come’d 
in to pail ’ when her calf is gone, and all her milk becomes 
available for the dairy x888 T. Hardy Wessex Tales 1 57 
The cows were 'in full pail 

+ 2 . A shallow pan, such as is used for obtaining 
salt by the evaporation of bnne; a salt-pan, 0 ^s» 
(So OF fatelle,) 

1481 Caxton Myrr il xxi 112 Nyjgh vnto mete the cyte 
is a water that renneth there, the wniche is soden in grete 
payelles of copper, and it becometh salt fayr and good 
8. aitnb. and Comb*, as fatl-boUom, -hrush^ 
‘handle^ -lathe^ ■ 4 nachtne^ -maker y - 7 tatly -stake. 

1723 Lend Gas No 6224/6 Thomas Gibbons, Pailraaker 
1789 W. Marshall Glouc. Gloss (ED S ), PailstaJte a 
bough, furnished with many branchlets, is fixed with its 
but end in the ground, in die dairy-yard The branchlets 
being lopped, of a due length, each stump becomes a peg to 
hang a pail upon x8s8 Simmonds Dui Trade, Patl^rush, 
a haid brush to clean the comers of vessels 1884 Knight 
Pict Mech Suppl, 653/1 The workman in an instant 
moves another chisel to form the groove for receiving the 
chine of the pail-bottom and chamfers the upper edge 
Hence Pall v {itonce-wd ) , to pour out in pailfuls. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V, 559 The well-head of all 
the clear water which the Lockes and Hartleys have pailed 
abroad 

iP'oie The OE form ^aegel suits the mod Eng ^ail (cf. 
hatl, satlf tail, etc ), but does not explain the final always 
present fiomi4thto 17th c, which is better accounted for 
by the OF. word Neither source is quite satisfactory as to 
the sense the OF word being applied in all cases to a 
shallow dish, while OE appeals to have been a small 
measure cf LG fegel, Da. ^segel, psel^ half a pint The 
Dutch is dimcult to bring into line. Kilian 1599 has 
pegheP capaaty or measure of a vessel ’ j Hexham 1678 has 
* the concavity or the capacity of a vessel or of a pot ’ But 
mod Du pegel, pezl has the sense ' gauge, scale, mark 
which WAS ^so the sense in MDu , going back, according to 
Franck, to an ODu, *fagtl ‘ little peg or pin esp one ‘ used 
as a mark\ to be compared with Eng peg and Du. dial 
pegel icicle, an original sense remote from that of Eng pad 
or even OE pziel\ 

Pail, dial [Origin unknown: see also 
Palbz;.^] irans To beat, thrash. Hence Pailed 
pfl. a.y beaten, Paaling vhh sh., pailing-haimner. 

<rx746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane Dial Wks 


one palling hammer 187# Hartley Yorks. Duties Ser i. 
8 x He's fit to pail his heead agean th' jaumstooan. 

Pail, Paile, obs forms of Pale, Pall, Peel 

[Pailer, mispr. for pallet, Pallet, in Holland 
fliny, ed. 1634, xrx. 1, included by Davies 1881, 
whence inserted in later diets.] 

Pallet, obs form of Pallet sb.^, small bed. 

Failfdl (panful) [f. Pail sb. + -edl] As 
much as a pail holds 

1391 ItYLY Endym iv. 11, He is resolved to weepe some 
three or four paiefuls 1607 Markham Caval v (1617) 38 
You shall take a Peale-full of colde water. Moy-xa Mortimer 
//ush (1721) II 284 Bestow a Pale-full of Water on every 
Tree. 1853 Macaulay in Di/^ 4 r (1880) II 373 The 
ram was Ming by pailfuls. 

Paill, obs Sc. f. Pale sh 1 and a , Pall. 

PalUard, etc , var. Palliabd, etc 
Paillasse, palliasse (pselyje-s, pse'lires). 
Forms: 6 paillyeis, (pavilyeas, pales), 8- 
paillasse, palliasse, -ass. [a.F paillasse 
in Hatz -D.), i,paille straw •— L. palea chaff, straw. 

App, adopted in Sc in i6th c ; then in Eng. in i8thc., first 
in spelfiog, and subseq, as>tf//i<«'j(r 3 

A sack or mattress of stout material filled with 
stiaw and serving as an under-bed; a straw 
mattress; now, usually, an under-mattress stuffed 
with straw or similar raateiial 

0. X506 Acc Ld High Treas Scot. Ill 267 Item, fw 
Ixx elne Bertaiie clath to be four pair pales schetis. 
in Maiil Clttb Mise (1833) 31 Debursit for paillyeisis 
to the Gaird 1566 m Hay Fleming Maty Q ^Scots (18^) 
499 Auchtein elms of caraves to be the pavilyeas and the 
cuvenng of the pavilyeas 

A X739 tr Adanson's Voy Senegal in Pinkerton Voy 
(x 8 i 4 ) XVI. 6o3 Over this they throw a mat, which serves 
them for a paillasse or straw bed 1842 Louisa S Costello 
Pilgr io Auvergne I 95 A paillasse and two mattrpses 
on the floor x868 ReguL 4 Ord. Army T 920 Tbe paitoe 
is to be rolled up in a Circular form. 1883 War Office 
Advi mPallMallG 15 Sept 15/2 Tenders for the Supply 
of Forage and Straw for Paillasses, for Military Ser>a^ces. 

Y. X7^ Arn^ Med. Board in W. Blair Soldier's PnetM 
84 Where matts cannot be made, some fresh straw should 
be placed under each palliass 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp V. 2QX To provide the palliasses for the hospital. 1834 
L Ritchie Wand by Seine 81 They found no one biU a 
man lying on a palliass. x888 Standard 21 May 3/3 The 


Prisoner was found m hed with the watch and chain under 
the palliasse 

PaiUe, Faille Maille, obs f. Pail, Pall-mall. 

FaiUet(t, obs f. Pallet sb % small bed. 

Paillette (pselye*t). Also-et. , paillette 
(pa^ye t), dun. oipatlle straw, chaff, scale of grass.] 

1 . A piece of coloured foil or bright metal, used 
m enamel painting. 

1^8 F. W Rudler in En^cl Brit VIII. 184/2 The 
hghts were picked out in gold, while the hnlhant effect of 
gems was obtained by the use of paillettes, or coloured foils. 
?®94 Times 7 Apr 9/5 A triptych, of Limoges enamel . . 
in bnlliant colours, with paillets of foil, date about 1490. 

2 . A small piece of gold or silver foil, mother-of- 
pearl, or some glittering material, used to orna- 
ment a woman’s dress ; a spangle. 

1890 in Cent Diet. 1897 Westm Gas 9 Nov 7/3 The 
dress is embroidered m a design of Wisteria, earned out in 
paillettes of burnished silver. 1898 Daily Ckron 24 Sept, 
8/2 Bodice of lace, with the design traced with paillettes. 

Hence PalUe'tted a , spangled. 

xgoa Westm Gas 1 May 4/2 It is made of cream-em- 
broidered mousselme, pailletted with mother-o'-pearl. 

tPaillo'le. Obs [a. OF paiUoh (isthc. in 
Littrd), m ined.L. paleola, dim of palea scale of 
chaff.] A thin scale or gram of metal, as of gold 

X48X Caxton Myrr. il vul 85 Ffro this parte toward 
thende of egypte cometh to vs tbe paillole whiche is of fyn 
golde. 

llPaillon (pa*yon, pmdyan). [Fr, deriv- of 
paille scale of chaff.] A scale or small bit of bright 
metal foil used in enamelling and decorative art. 

1890 in Cent. Diet* 

Paillyeis, obs. Sc, f. Paillasse. PailljeoTin, 
pailyeoxm, -50011, -son, -50x111, etc., obs. Sc, ff. 
Pavilion. Pail-mail,Paiment, Paimistria, 
obs. ff. Pall-mall, Payment, Patmistbess. 

Pain Cp^n), Forms. 3-5 peyne, 3-7 
peine, 4-7 paine, payne, payn, 4- pain, (4-0 
Sc. pane, 5-6 pein, peyn, pens, Sc. pan, 6 
peane, poene). [ME. a. OF. pine (nth c. in 
Littid) = Pr., Sp , It. pena — L. pegna penalty, 
punishment Cf, also Pine, an earlier form of 
the same word from L.] 

1 . Suffenng or loss indicted for a crime or offence ; 
punishment; penalty; a fine, Obs . exc. in phr, 
pains and penalties , and as in b. 

X297 R Glouc (Rolls) 7742 per to he nom ^et peme of 
horn 21x300 Cursor M. 6691 If he hue a dai or turn, be 
lauerd sal vnderli na pm 1387 1 revisa Higden (Rolls) 
j II. 231 Cnst J>at payed a payne \poenam soknt] for vs alle 
' 1433 *** loth Rep Hist MSS Comm App, v. 29s He shal 
I pay the same payne as afor is saide. 1482 Poston Dett. 
Ill 297 Wryttes of sutoena made upon gret peynys were 
delyvered to the seid William, 1577 tr BuTltngePs Decades 
(1592) 45 Condemnation vnto death set as a peine upon our 
heades, because of the transgression. x^Col.Rec Pennsyh 
I 309 Which Ordinances .shall be observed inviolably., 
under paynes therein to be expressed. 1770 ywtius Lett 
xxxvu 189 note, The courtiers talked of., a bill of pains and 
penalties 1859 Mill Liberty i. 23 Compulsion, either in 
the direct form or in that of pains and penalties. 

b. esp. in phr. on, upon, under {^np, t t ?«) 
pain ofx followed by the penalty or punishment 
incurred in case of not fulfilling the command or 
condition stated, as on pain of death ; also, formerly, 
that which one is liable to pay or forfeit, as on 
pain of a hundred pounds, on pin of life, or the 
crime with which one is liable to be charged, as 
on pain of felony. Foimerly sometimes with 
ellipsis of on, etc {^pain of ^ ' on pain of*). 

c X380 Wycuf m Todd Three Treat. 133 Cnst ba^reche; 
& )>ei bidden leue in payne of pnsonyng. 2x386 Chaucer 
Knt 's T 849 Namoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
I heed 1685 No man ther fore vp peyne of los of Ijf No 
maner shot In to the bastes sende 1389 m E*^. Gilds 
(X870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to he bretherhede c X430 
Lypg Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) iS* Ther dar noon officeer 
Peyne of his lyff do noon extorcioun c 1449 Pecock Repr* 
(Rolls) 1 99 Vndir great payne of horrible death suffnng 
X46X Poston Lett II. 58 A writte char^g hym in peyne 
of cli to bryngeme in to the Kynges Benche. 1472 Pty- 
sentm Junes in Surtees Mtsc (188^ 24 Opane of yj j 
pt to be forfyt, 1429 Rastell Pasiyme, Hist Pap (rSix) 
55 That none shulde ley no violent hande upon a clerke, 

S iyne of cursynge. 1599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v 11, 
oe It, on poene of the dor x6so Howell Giraffi s Rev 
Naples I g8 That every one upon paine of life shold return to 
their houses 1652 Ibid. 11 19 That every one should open his 
Shop under pain of Rebellion x6s« Bentley Phal 439 He 
ordei’d every man upon tbe pain of death to bring in aU the 
money he had 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process [p. 2) 
9a To pass upon the Assize of C D each under the Pam of 
One hundred Merks xBag Southey in For Rev ^ Coni 
Misc III 30 They shall be commanded, on pain of peiv 
petual bondage, to depait out of the said kingdoms. X884 
Times (weekly ed ) 17 Oct. 14/1 A proclamation ordering 
i the tubes to join him under pain of death 
fc. Pam fort and dure \ see Peine 
fd. mpl. Judicial torture Ohs rare 
I 1533 Cromwell in Merriman Lfe 4- Lett (1902) I 361 
They wolde confesse sum grete matier if they might be 
examyned as they ought to be that is to sey by paynes 
j 2 . A pnmaiy condition of sensation or conscious- 
' ness, the opposite oi pleasure*, the sensation which 
one feels when hurt (in body or mind) ; suffermg, 
distress. With a and //., a single feeling of this 


nature. In early use esp suffering inflicted as 
punishment. (Cf. sense 1.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20618 0 pmne how sal noght thol a dele 
1390 Gower Conf III 345 Of every lust thende is a peine 
14x3 Pilgr Sowle (Caxton) v i (1839) 69 Now ben ended 
the peynes and toimentes x48£ Caxton Reynard (Arb ) 32 
Reynert the foxe . .saide to Isegrym, shorte my payne 15^ 
Chapman Blind Beggar Alexandria Plajs 1873 I 29 But 
every pleasure hath a payne they say 1601 Sir W Corn- 
V ALLIS Ess, [His] furthest wish being but to bee out of his 
pain& 1736 Burke Snhl B \ 11, 3 *ain and pleasure are 
simple ideas incapable of definition X883 A. Barratt 
PJ^s Meiempiricis2 The simple reaction, which phj'sically 
IS expired as the Law of SelPconservation, psy^tcaily as 
the Principle of following Pleasure and avoiding Pam iSqz 
Westcott Gospel of Life 162 The most universal fact in life 
IS pain 

fb spec. The punishment or suffermgs of hell 
(or of purgatory) Obs. 

^ X340-70 Alex 4 - Dmd schulle be punched and put 

in paine for euere. 0x400 Rowland ^ 0. 1440 His saule 
wente vn-to payne. 1544 Bale Ckron Sir J Oldcasiell in 
Harl Misc (Malh) I 26iEueryman isapilgrynijeyther 
towardes blesse or els towardes payne 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 345 Whosoeuer dyed m that time, and gauehis 
goodes to further that voyage, he was cleane absolued from 
paine and from sinne. 25^ Barckley Fehc. Man (1631) 
283 Ar now cast downe into paines lowest abyase. 

c To put out cf (one’s) pain, etc. . to put to 
death, dispatch (a wounded or suffermg person or 
animal). 

X57R Forrest Theophilus 1233 in Anglia YU, God tooke 
him owte of this caicerall payne. x5^ Spenser F Q \ 
xiL 23 He lightly reft his head to ease him of his paine 
X639 Shirley MateTs Rev v 111 , 1 would I were hanged, to 
he out of my pain • X783 Ainsworth Lai Diet (Morell) 
IV s v Lysimachus, Lysimachus at his request gave him 
a ctm of poison to put him out of his pain x8o8 Marchioness 
OF Stafford 15 Sept m C H Sharpe's Corr (1888) I ^46 
A C”. of Suth*^ was half drowned and after coming on 
shore, put out of pain by Andrew Davy, a fugitive. 

3 . In specifically physical sense • jBodily suffering; 
a distressing sensation as of soreness (usually in a 
particular part of the body) 

1377 Langl, P pi B XVII. 187 For peyne of the paurae 
powere hem [the fingers] failletn To clucche or to clawe. 
j^Bk. St A Ibans C vij b, Hawkys thathauepayne in thejT 
croupes 1390 Spenser F. Q i. xi 37 Loud he y elled for ex- 
ceeding paine X697 Dryoen Virg Geoig iii, 64 Envy her 
self at last The Pains of faimsbt Tantalus shall feel 1722 
R,Wodrow 5 ?/^ Ch Scot (1837) II, ii.xiii §5 458/1 At the 
nmth [stroke in the torture of the boot] Mr. hlilchel fainted 
through the extremity of pain 1841-7 1 T. R Jones Anwi 
Ktngd (ed 4) 438 In Man, the power of feeling pam indubi- 
tably is placed exclusively m the brain . and if communica- 
tion be Cut off between this organ and any part of tbe body, 
pain IS no longer felt, whatever mutilations may be inflicted 
xSfp Macaulay Hist Eng. iv I 433 The king was in great 
pain, and complained that be felt as if a fire was burning 
withm him. 

b spec, (now always pi) The sufferings or 
throes of childbirth ; labour. 

tfixoo Cursor M, 348S (Cott) In trauellmg, Ful herd it 
was kail moder pain [Tnn. Muchel was modir peyn] 
1388 Wycuf John xvi 21 But whanne sche hath borun a 
sone, now4phe thenkith not on the peyne, for loye, for a man 
IS borun in to the world. 1339 Bible (Great) 1 Sam ir ig 
She bowed her selfe, and traueled, for her paynes cam spon 
her, 1347 Boorde Brev. Health ccxlu, Wei she may he 
named a woman, for as muche as she doth here chyldren 
with wo and p^ne. cx6ix Chapman iv 509 Peeling 
suddenly the pains of child-birth 21x704 T. Brown xst 
Sat, Persius wks. 1730 I 53 Here some pert sot, with six 
months pain, brings forth A stiange, mi^apen, and ridi- 
culous birth X797 Southey Eng Eclogues, Hannah 19 
She bore unhusbanded a mother's pains X889 J M Duncan 
Chn Led on Dis. Women xi (ed 4) 68 Brought about by 
the contractions of the uterus in 'pains 

1 0 pi. A disease of the feet in horses Obs. 

c X4^ Promp. Paro 390/2 Pej nys, yvyl j n horsys fete. 
1398 Florio, Resie, a disease in a horse which we call the 
paines. x6xo Markham Masierp 11. Ixxviii 350 The paines 
IS a certaine vicerous scabbe mowing in the pastornes of a 
horse, betwixt (he fetlocke and the heele. 

4 , In specifically psychical sense: Mental suf- 
fering, trouble, grief, sorrow. 

X37S Barbour Bruce ii 517 [Thai] wald partenetys eff 
thar paynys be c X386 Chaucfr Knt 's T 957 Syn I knowe 
of loues peyne. C143D Syr Tryam 607 Hyt dothe the 
kyng meicylle payne When he thenkyth how sir Roger 
was blayne c xs6o A Scott Poems (STS) xxviii i To 
luve vnluvit it is ane pane 2636 Cowley Mix., Gold, A 
Mighl^ pain to Love it is, And 'tis a pain that pain to miss, 
But of all pains the greatest pain It is to love, but love m 
vain. 1734 Richardson Goandtson IV. 51, I remember with 
pain the pain 1 gave to your generous heart c 1850 Arab 
Nts (Rtldg ) 85 Their absence would cause me much pain 
tb. ^ec Distress caused by fear of possible 
evil, anxiety ; anxious desire or apprehension Ohs. 
x668 R Mountagu in BuccUuch MSS (Hist MSS. 
Comm ) I 420^ I am in a great deal of pain to know how my 
horses have performed the journey 1738 Ann. Reg. 113/* 
Tbe public was in preat pain for the Admirals • left « in 
sight of SIX large French ships of war X789 G Whiib 
( 1873)3x8 The foster mother [a cat] became jealous 
of her charge [young squirrels], and m pam for their safety 
+ 6. Trouble as taken for the accomphsbment of 
something (= pains, sense 6) ; also, in early use, 
trouble in accomplishing something, difficulty. 
(F peine.) Phrases. To do one's pam; io take 
pain ; io lose one's pain Obs in sing. * see 6. 

a X300 Cursor M. 14480 Fra time forth k^i did frair 
pam pat he and lazat war bathhlain. cx»o R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12174 Po Jiat ascaped/hit was wyp 
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payn. 1375 Barbour Bruce viii 350 Quben lie saw he tynt 
hts pane, He turnit his bridill, and to ga. c 1410 Hoccleve 
Mother 0/ God loB Now do your bysy peyne To wasshe 
away our cloudeful offense. 1476 Poston Lett III 165, 
I have moche payne to gete so moche moiy 1481 Caxton 
Myrr iii, 1. iji Whiche may moche prounyte to them that 
wyll doo payne to knowe them 1S®9 Hawes Past Pleos 
VK (184s) 25 Who wyll take payne to folowe the trace. 13x3 
Douglas ^neis i. ProL 109 And jit, forsuith, I set my hesy 
pane. As that I suld, to mak it braid and plane. iS33 
Bonner m St Papers Hen, VIII, VII 4x0 After that, 
with moost great peatie and difficultie, I was any ved at Kie 
1603 OwrN PefuSrokeshtre y\v. (xSga) 62 The hu^andman 
that spareth paine spareth thnfte. 1633 P Fletcher 
Purple Isl V xi, A thousand Knights woo d her with busie 
pain 1702 E}tg Theophrast 303 A man would not employ 
the least pain in the acquisition of sciences, if [etc.], 1768 

Woman of Honor I. 23 Taking some pain to excuse the 
girl's carelessness. 

6 pL Trouble taken in accomplishing 01 attempt- 
ing something; labour, toil, exeitions, or efforts, 
accompanied with care and attention, to secuie 
a good or satisfactory result ^ Most freq in phr. 
to take paim, to be at {the) pains 
13*8 Tindale IVks (Parker Soa) I 260 To make them, 
think that they must take pains, and do some holy deeds 
1338 Starkly 11 55 Apply themselfys to theyr 

laburys and paynys for the susteynyng of the hole body 
1589 Nashe Pref GieenPs Mewtphon (Arb.) 8 They haue 
nought but tbeiT paines for their sweate, and . . their labour 
for their trauaile x6o8 Chapmah By ton's Comptr Plays 
1873 II. 229 What idle paines have you bestowd to see 
A poore old woman? 1708 Swift Sacramental Test Wks, 
i7« II r 121 The university was at the pains of publishing 
a Latin paper to justify themselves 1774 Goldsm Not 
Hist (1776) II 176 A person born deaf, may, by time, and 
sufEcient pains, be taught to speak, and, by the motions of 
the lips, to understand what is said to him 1808 Scott 
Marm r. xiii. Yet much he praised the pains he took, And 
well those pains did pay 1863 Dickb.ns Mut Pr Postscr 
292, 1 foresaw that a class ofieadeis would suppose that 
I was at great pains to conceal exactly what I was at great 
pains to suggest. 18B7 Kuskin Ptseterito L xii 426 He., 
spaied no pains on his daughter’s education 

b In this sense the pi pains has been freq. 
construed as a sm^ (Cf means, news,) 

1333 Cranmlr Let to Boner in Wnt (Parker Soc ) 
II. 269 Ye will be contented to take this pains J342UDALL 
Erasm Apopft 51 niar^tn^ The pemes of teachyng is 
woorthie great wages, xt'jx tr Erasm CoUoq 230 Recom- 
pensing one pains with another. 1766 Fordyce Setm 
Yi^ Worn (1767) II viiL 25 Why be at all this pains? 
X884 Sir T C Mathew in Lwm Rep 13 Q Bench Div 488 
He took every pains to ainve at a pioper conclusion 
G For (one^s) patnsx in return or lecompense 
for one's labour or trouble ; now usually sarcastic 
or ironical, implying that the labour is misspent 
or futile, or that the return for it is the contrary of 
what was desired. 

1338 Bale Brefe Comedy in Hat L Mtsc, (Malh ) I 208 
For your peynes ye haue appoynted by the emproure your 
stypende ivagea 1398 Shaks, Merry W m, iv 103 Giue 
my sweet Nan this Ring there's for thy paines 1399 
Chapman Humorous Bay's Mirth C iv, No w she stops and 
rates him for his names 1630 Overseers' Acc , Holy Cross, 
Canteri, Paid Groodwife Bayly for paines 008. X713 
Addison Guard No 112. ? 2 when I talk of practising to 
fly, silly people think me an owl for my pains. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina (1791) I. xxi 99 If you hadn’t come, you 
might have staid ana been a beggar for your pains x8ox 
M VR Edgeworth Castle Rackrent Wks X832 I 77, 1 had 
my journey for my pains, xBSg Corbett Monk xi 134 The 
old geneial, in a £t of exasperation, publicly gave him 
a sound thrashing for his pains 
7 , attrib and Comh, a attrib,, as patn-sensa- 
Uon, -sense, -sensibility ; b. uastnimental, as pain- 
afflicted, -bought, -chastened, -dimmed, -distorted, 
-drawn, -racked, -stricken, -woon, -wrung adjs ; 
c. objective, as pain-assttagtng, -bearing, -dispel- 
ling, -inflicting, -producing adjs. , pains-haivng 
adj. [after Painstaking • see 6] , d. pain-free a , 
free from pain; pain-killer, one who or that 
which does away with pam; spec, name of a 
medicine for alleviating patn; f pain-piss Ohs , 
painful urination, strangury. See also Pains- 
taking, etc , Painsworthy 
164s Quarles Sol, Recant, 11. 35 And like a ^pain-affhctcd 
stripling, play With some new Toy, to while thy gnef away 
rS97 A M tr Gmllemeau's Fr Chrurg 49 b/i *Payne- 
assuaging clisteryes, made of freshe milcke 1870 Bryant 
Ihadl V iS3Paeanwithhis*pam-dispeUing balms Healed 
him. X889 Doyle Mtcah Clarke 149 The line of white 
*pain*drawn faces x6a8 Gaule Praet, The (1629) ^76 
Men neyther shrmke, nor shrike when they peiceiue their 
Bodies pierce-free, or*pame-free, xSSApusEvXec/ Darnel 
IX. 562 Indolent, conceited, soft, •pains-hating, 1803 J. 
Kenny Society 32 And Sickness Awhile forgets her *pain- 
inflicting task. x886 N Zealand Herald 28 May 3/1 His 
wife gave him some hot water and milk with a little ’^pain- 
killer Subsequently he died Daily Netvs i Mar 6/3 

The late Sir James Y. Simpson, the inventor of chloroform, 
and gieat painkiller of his day 16x4 Markham Cheap 
Huso, I. XXIX {1668) 55 Of the pain in the Kidneys, *pain- 
piss. or the Stone xSgj Trans Amer, Pediatnc Soc IX 
68 Touch, temperature, and *pam sense are normally 
developed 1837 Geo Eliot Sc, Cler Lt/e, Janet's Re~ 
pent xviii, The sight of the *pain stiicken face, 1834 Tail's 
Mag 1, 134/2 Above the little *pain-wora thing The sailor's 
widow wept 1838 Eliza Cook Truth 111, When the oozing 
■^pain-wrung moisture drips. 

tPaiu, Obs Forms: 4-6 payn, 5 payne, 
peyn, (8 pain). [a^F./tzzw;~L panem bread.] 
1 . Bread, (Frequent in Piers Ploughman^ 


136* Langl. P pi k VIII X06 J?e prophete his payn eet 
in penaunce and wepyng, 1377 Ibtd, B xiv. 76 }?orw plente 
of payn, & of pure sleuthe. 1393 I&id C x 92 Ther is payn 
and peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take. 0x460 J Russell 
Bk, HuHure 339 pan t^e youre loof of light payne., and 
with the egge of pe knyfe nyghe your hand ye kett 
2 . Old Cookery, Applied, usually with qualifying 
word, to various fancy dishes, mostly containing 
bread; as pain fondu [« dissolved], pain perdu 
[« lost], pain ragon, pain Teguson\ pam puff, 
a kind of puff or small pie with soft ernst 
f X390 Form of Cury No. 59 m Anitq, Culm, (1791) 13 
Payn fondew. Take brede, and frye it in grace, other in 
oyfe Grynde it with raisons [etc ] Ibid, No 67. 14 Payn 
ragonn. 0x430 Two Cookety bks 42 Payn pur-dew. 0x430 
Ibid. 68 This is the purviaunce made for Kinge Richard 
the xxm day of September [1387] The thirde course 
Payne puff. Ibid 112 Peynreguson Nym resons and do 
out ye stones, and hray it in a morter with pepir and 
emgiuei, and salt and wastel bred [etc ] 14 , Noble Bk, 
Cookry (Napier 1882) 46 To mak payn pardieu tak payn- 
mayne or freshe bred and paire away the cruste [etc ] rsi3 
Bh, Kentynge m Babees Bk 271 For standarde, venyson 
roste, pecocke with his tayle, plouer, rabettes, ^ete 
byrdes, larkes, doucettes, paynpuffe 1615 Markham Eng 
Housew, iL 46 To make the best Panperdy, take a dozen 
egges [etc.]. 1706 Philups s v., In Cookeiy, Pains signifie 
certain Messes proper for Side-dishes, so calfd as being made 
of Bread, stuffed with several sorts of Farces and Ragoos. 
Pain (p^n), Forms; see Pain [a OF. 
pener, 3rd sing pr peine (loth c in Littrd) =s Pr., 
Sp penar. It. penaie, med L. pemare, 1 L. pcena, 
Y, peine. Pain sh 1 Cf. also Pine v , OE plntan.‘\ 
I fl, trails. To inflict a penalty or punish- 
ment upon, to punish; to torture by way of 
punishment; to fine Ohs, 
c 1330 Will Paleme 2898 And putte hem in hire prisoun 
to peyne hem at hue wiHe 1495 Trevisa's Barth, Be P R 
XIV X Eiij h/a Many deme that the hylle Ethna is a place 
of payne and some soules ben paynyd therm ^^1533 Ld. 
Berners Gold, Bk, M, Aitrel (1546) Nnv, Thou haste 
lusticied the lustyce, and none dare peyne the. x6ox 
Holland Phny I, 409 That whosoeuer cut downe any 
trees growing in another mans ground, should be pemed in 
the court for a ticspasse don. 
fb. To enjoin under penalty. Obs 
ifo7 HenJey-tn-Arden Rolls (1890), Wee paine all the 
Alehowse keepers, that they and euery of them make hol- 
some & good dnnke bothe ale & Beare i6ao J Wilkinson 
Of Courts Baron 148 If theie was any thing pained at the 
last court to be done, and as yet is not done, you must 
enquire who hath made defalt therein. 


IL 2 . To inflact pain upon, cause to suffer ; to 
hurt, distress, a. gen, or mentally : To inflict suf- 
fenng upon, to afflict, give pain to ; to giieve, to 
hurt the feelings of. Also ^sol, to cause suffenng. 

X3 Cursor M 23261 (Gott.) Bot a point es )>aim paines 
[» rr, pines, pinis] mar, Pan elhs all Jiair ojier fare c 1430 
tr. Be ImiteUtone iil xxxv. 103, I peynyng pe wip sorwes 
spare >e not c 1386 Ctess Pembroke Ps lxix x, Whome 
thou pamest, more they name. i6ix Bible Joel u 6 Befoie 
their face the people shall pe much pained, 1780 A Young 
Tour Irel, (Nat. Libr Ed ) 83 There is not a smgle view hut 
wbat pains one in the want of wood. 1807 Crabbe Par 
Reg Wks. II 15s Transports that pain'd and joys that 
agonized. X83B Lytton A lice 11 11, These gifts Caroline could 
not refuse, without paining her young friend. 

b To inflict bodily suffering upon, to torment; 
to cause bodily pain to, to hurt. (In quot, 1377, 
To put to physical inconvenience, incommode ) 

1377 Langl P PI. B. xir. 247 Ri5t as jie pennes of pe 
pecofc peyneth hym. m his flijte. c 1386 Chaucer Motik's T 
614 Many a mannes guttes dide he peyne 1426 Lydg 
Be GuiU Ptlgr, 11958 A body vp on a cioss dystreyned, 
And, as me thouhte, gretly peyned 1330 Palsgr, 631/2 It 
payneth me very sore to speke, I am so horse. 1390 
Sfbmsbr ^ X 11 33 Cold and heat me paines £rx6z4 
Chapman Bairachom, ii So I lay Sleeple'?s,and pain’d with 
headache. x8a8 Scott F M Perth xxx, But your aim, my 
lord, Does it not pam you? ax8S4 Hawthorne Amer 
Note-Bks (1879) 1 , 15a Pained with the toothache. 


1 3 . mtr To suffer pain or distress ; to suffer 
c X3XS Shoheham 38 And seue ^er thou scholdest, man, 0 
dedlyche senne peyny. X393 Langl P PI, C xxn 324 pe 
croys .patcrist for manicynde on peynede ct^^aPromp 
Parv 390/2 Peynyn, or pynyn yn wo or sekenesse a 1536 
Cahsto 4- Mehb, in HazL Bodsley 1 . 81 Where is the patient 
that so IS paining? 1391 Daniel in Sidney’s Astr ^ Stella 
etc Sonn xi, So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to pam. 

Ill 4 . refl. To take pains or trouble ; to exert 
oneself or put forth efforts with care and attention , 
to endeavour, strive Obs. or arch 
ax^oo Cursor M, 19027 Petir painid him. ful merne in 
cristis lai pat folc to lerne, 1377 Langl, P PI a vxi 42 
Pledours sholde peynen hem To pledeforswiche and helpe 
X48X Caxton Godejffroy xxx 64 The other that cam aftir 
peyned them moche for to goo more wysely. 1596 Spenser 
P* Q IV VI 40 She her paynd with womanish art To bide 
her wound X614 Raleigh Htsi World iv ui § 9 Eumenes 

? ained hiraselfe to came succour to his left wing, 1700 
)ryden Cock 4 r Pox 66g While he pain’d himself to raise 
his note 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 217 Men still pain 
themselves to write Latin verses, 
t b, zntr, for rffl = prec Obs 
c X440 Partonope 2190 They peyned fieshly to fyght bothe 
X484 Caxton Fables 0/ A if once vi, In vayne thou hast 
payned and laboured, a xsag Skelton ‘ Novo synge we ’ 68 
Stand fast in faythe, And payne to lyue in honeste. 

c. pass. To be put to trouble or exertion; to be 
obliged to put forth effort. ? Obs 
X783 Crabbe Newspaper 310 We Are pain’d to Jaep our 
sickly works alive 


fS. irons. To take pains about, endeavour. Ohs 
AX300 Cursor M, 28166 (Cott ) Quen I sagh my neghbur 
welefare,..! pamd oft at him vn-spede, bath m will and 
word and dede. 

Pain, vanant of Payen Obs , pagan, 
t Pai’uablef O. Ohs rare, [f Pain sh or v, 
+ -ABLE cf, comfortable Cf. penible ] Painful 
X649 Evelyn Liberty Servitude 111, The manacles of 
Astjmges were not therefore the lesse weighty, and payn- 
able, for being composed of gold or silver 

Paineh(e, Painct, obs. ff. Paunoh, Paint v, 
t Fai’U-demai'iie. Obs. Forms : 4 painde- 
meine, 4-5 payn(e)demayn(e ; 5 payn(e)- 
mayne, -main, paynman, payman, 6 payne 
mayne [AF. pam demeine, demaine, med.L. 
panu dominicus Uord’s bread*. Also called 
simply Demeine] White bread, of the finest 
quality ; a loaf or cake of this bread 
[CX330 Durham Acc, Rolls 17 In pane dommico et melle 
id, 1378 Mwiim, Gildh, Lond (Rolls) III 424 Etiam cum 
uno payndemayn ] c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 14 Whit 
w as his face as Payndemayn Hise lippes rede as rose c 14*0 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Take floure of payndemayn. a 1440 
Sir Begrev 1393 Paynedemaynes [Cawb MS paynemayn] 
prevaly Scho fett fra the pantry c 1440 Douce MS 33 If 9 
Then cast feyre pecys of paynemayns or elles of tendre 
brede c 1473 Pict Voc in Wr -Wulcker 7B8/32 Hicpmtis, 
biede ,, Hec placencia, a payman, 1330 Palsgr 230/2 
Payne mayne, payn de bouche 
Comb a 1377 Househ Edw III m Househ, Ord, (1790) 19 
William Biynklowe Yoman Payraenbaker. 

Pained (pffM, neflf), ppl a [f. Pain v, + 
-ED 1.] Affected with pain (physical or mental) ; 
hurt, distressed, gneved, etc see the verb ; ex- 
pressing or indicating pain 
X340-70 Alex ^ Bind 268 To cure painede peple in- 
possible hit seme^ 1343 Raynold Byrth Manky nae ii vi 
(1634) 122 Which may be applyed to tne pained places x6o8 
Shaks Per, iv vi 173 The pained 'st fiend Of hell a 1661 


Fuller Worthies [1.840) 111 92 Otheis repairing thither., 
the poor for alms , the pained for ease 1873 Black Pr 
Thule xviii 299 There was a pained look about the lips 
Painem, -en, obs. foims of Patnim. 


Painful (p^’nfiil), a. Forms : see Pain sh ^ 
[f Pain sb.^ + -eui.] 

1 . Full of, characterized by, or causing pain or 
suffering; hurting, afflictive, distressing, grievous; 
annoying, vexatious, a In general, or mentally. 

0 X340 Hampole Prose Tr 33 A gastely syghte of il how 
foulemow vggly and how paynfiill ]>at it [sm] es, c 14x0 Love 
BonaBent, Mirr xl 87 (Gibbs MS ) Pe paynfull passyoun 
of Ihc x 348>'9 (Mar ) Bk, Com Prayer^ Visit Stek^ After 
this painfuli lyfe ended 1638 Whole Duty of Man vu. § i 
How pleasant a virtue this is, may appear by the contrariety 
it hath to several great and painful vices 1794 Mrs Rad- 
CLiFFE Myst Vdolpho i, An uncertainty which would have 
been more painful to an idle mind x8zp Landor Imag, 
Conv , Maid of Orleans ^ Agnes Sorel Wks 1833 II 39/1 
Salutary pangs may be painfuller than mortal ones 
b Physically. 

1344 PhAer Regim Lyfe (1560) Hj‘b, Nephretica is pain- 
fuller afore meat x6z2 Chapman Widaives I Plays 1873 
III 73 Alas shee's faint, and speech is paiuefull to her 1703 
Rowe Ulyss r i 228 Midnight Surfeits, Wine And painful 
undigested Morning Fumes i860 Tyndall Glac i xxv 
178 A sky the brightness of which is painful to the eyes 
c Of a person • Inflicting pam or punishment ; 
tormenting, rare 

c 1430 Cursor M 18223 (Laud) Satan that paynefull \Poii , 
Gott , pinful, 'Inn pyneful] pry nee he lawght And vnder 
myght of helle by-tawght 1870 G Meredith France vi 
m Odes Fr, Hist (1898) 60 The painful Gods might weep, 
If ever rain of teais came out of heaven 

2 . Suffering or affected with (physical) pain. 
(Usually of a part of the body which has been 
wounded or hurt ) 

1390 Spenser F Q hi. 11 11 The loving mother, that nine 
monethes did beare In the deare closettoTherpainefull syde 
Her tender babe 16x2 Bp Hall Contempt ^ 0 T iv iv, 
They see themselves lothsome with Lice, painful and de- 
foimed with Scabs 1794 Mrs RADCLirFr Myst, Udolphe 
IV, His wound was painful X877 L Morris Epic Hades h 
7 He wore a crown Upon his painful brow, 

3 . Causing or involving trouble or labour ; 
troublesome, difficult, irksome, toilsome, laborious. 
Now rare or merged in i. 

c X375 Sc Leg Sainis-saciw [Machor) 1342 It sail be done 
. How paynefull or how hard it be. 1333 J Mason m Ellis 
Ong Leif Ser 11 II 55 Itt [Toledojis the paynefullist 
towne that ever mann duellyd in Itt is through so up 
hyll and downe hyll 1604 E G[rimstonl] D'Acostas 
Hist Indies in X. 152 These eighteene leagues of land is 
more ^inefull and chargeable then 2300 by sea. 1663-6 
Phil Trans I go The way of winding off the silk which 
IS the painfullest and nicest of all the rest 1676 Dryden 
Aurengz 1 i, By quick and painful Marches hither came 
1838 Fsoude Hzsd, Eng HI xm 97 Sums of money would 
be frequently offered them in lieu of a painful hospitality 
4 Characterized by painstaking ; performed with 
labour, care, and attention ; diligent, assiduous, 
labonous, careful Obs or arch. 

£X38o Wyclip Wks (1S80) 124 To holde sich pore lif 
and meke and peyneful in resonable abstynence c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xviL 184 He lost much peynfulle labour 
xs6sT STAPLEioNtr Bede's Hist, Ch Eng 70 In considera- 
tion of th^ vertuous sermons, and pauiefull preaching 
1638 in 10th Rep, Hist, MSS Comm* App v.486 The long, 
paynfull and wofitable service donne unto us by James 
Lynch 1773 E, Allen in Sparks Corr, Amer, Rev, (1853) 
I. 464 This IS the situation .according to my most painful 
discoveries X834-43 Southey Doctor vi (1848) x8/2 The 



PAINFULLY, 


PAINT. 


painful chronicle of honest John Stowe 1894 Nation (N Y ) 
21 June 470/3 The little book will reward a not too painful 
reading 

6. Of persons : Characterized by taking pains ; 
working with labour and care; painstaking, labon* 
ous, assiduous, careful, diligent. Ohs or arch^ 

*549 Latimer ^rd Sertn, hef Edw VI (Arh ) gz We haue 
some as painfull magistrates, as euer was in Englande x 6 xa 
Capt Smith Afajf Virginia 23 1 he women be verie pamefiill 
and the men often idle 1702 C Mather Magn Chr 1 v, 
(1852) 76 The more learned, godly, painful mmisters of the 
land. 3802 Mrs Radcliffe Gaston de Blo>idevilk Postli, 
Wks 1826 I 46 The patience of a painful antiquary 3877 
Peile Philol I § 14 16 The laws of etymology, whira 
painful students have discovered 
Faiufally (p^i nfuh), adv, [f, prec. + -lt 2,] 
In a painful manner, 

1 . In a way that causes or is accompanied by 
pain or suffering; distressingly; with pam 
1568 Grafton Chron II 837 Men were so sore handled, 
and so painefully panned, that fete] x6$j R Liaon 
Barhadoes (1673} ro Being painfully and pipeing hot, 
arriv’d at this exalted mansion 179s Southbv Soldier's 
Wife 2 Weary way-wanderer, languid and sick at heart, 
Travelling painfully over the rugged road 1872 Black Adv, 
PJuuion xxii 312 Ambleside looked painfully modem now. 
2 In a way that gives trouble ; with difficulty. 
Obs ox arch 

E *S33 Elyot Cast Helthe (1539) 85 Yf it were easily ex- 
uJsed, or peynfully 1S73-80 Paret Alv P 29 Painefully, 
ardly, iaionosi XB3S J, H Newman Par Serm (1837) 
I 111 32 A depth of meaning., hardly and painfully to be 
understood. 1842 Alison Nisi Europe (1849-50) X Ixv 
§ 55. 51 Macdonald was thus painfully maintaining his 
ground in upper Catalonia 

3 With ^eat pains, painstakingly, labonously, 
with care and effort Obs, or arch 
ISS5 Bradford Ltf/. in Coverdale Lett Martyrs (1564) 270 
Lynyng therein not so purely, louynglye, and painfully as 
1 shoulde haue done 1631 Weevlr Anc Fnn Mon 316 
Painefully and expensfully studious of the common good. 
1709 Hearne Collect (OHS) II 200 He painfully 
collected the works of GeflFrey Chawcer. 1835 Milman Lai, 
Chr, 11 iv. (1864) I 270 That no private man could hope to 
arrive at a sounder understanding than had been painfully 
attained by so many holy bishops 

Fainfalness (p^ nfulnes) [f as prec. + 
-NESS ] The quality of bemg painful. 

1 , The quality of being fraught or attended with 
pain ; distressingness Also in passive aspect : The 
condition of suffering pain ; distress, affiiction. 

c 1483 Digby Mysi iii. 608 0 lord I wo xall put me from 
his peynfulnesse ? 1526 Tindale i John iv. 18 For fear 
hath paynfulnes x66a South Sertn I 37 No Custom can 
make the Pamfulness of a Debauch easy X777 J Richard- 
son Dissert East, Nations 2 To soften the extreme pain- 
fulness of incessant labour 1884 Pad Eustace 79 Forget 
the pamfulness of our situation, and think of its romance. 

2 . The quality of causing trouble or labour ; diffi- 
culty, troublesomeness, irksomeness Obs or arch, 
1336 Ptlgr Per/ (W de W 1531) 230 For the vncertainty 
of the same, and also for the paynfulnes and tedyousnes 
theiof 1631 R. Bypield Docir Sabh 32 Ordinary labour 
with festival! services £0 God can neither easily concurne, 
because painfulnesse and joy are opposite, nor decently 

3 . The quality of lakmg pains, labonoiisness, 
careful industry, painstakmg Ohs or arch, 

I53X Elyot Gov hi x. In theim which be either gouernours 
or capitaynes Paynfulnesse, named in latyne TollerOMiiaj 
IS wonderfull commendable i 397 Hooker EccI Pol v 
Ixxvii § 13 To testifie loue by painefulnesse in Gods seruice 
1838 A, Fox Wurtd Snrg i. 11. 3 A Skill in Surgery is 
obtained with great pamfulness 
p8Liium(e, obs. form of Patnim 
Paining' (p^i*nig) , vhl, sb [f. Pain v, + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Pain. 

1 , The action of causing or condition of feeling 
pam; pain, suffering Now lare, 

C1440 Pol, Rel ^ L Poents 151/15, I askyd hym how he 
had baynyng, he said, * Quia asnore tangueo , 1396 Spenser 
P Q IV. 11. 41 To wype his wounds, and ease their bitter 
payning, 17&-73 H Brooke Pool 0/ Qual, (1809) IV. 107 
It was too much of joy, it was pleasure to paining xSia 
J J Henry Camp agsi Quebec iir These subsequent 
annual painings uniformly attacked me. 

1 2 . The taking of pains Obs 
1633 P Fletcher Ehsa l xhn. There doth it blessed sit, 
and Laughs at our busie care and idle paining 
Pai ningi^/. a [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] That 
pains ; causing pam or suffering. 

X698 M, Lister in Phil Trans XX 346 A paining Grief 
towaids the bottom, of their Bellies, which did grind and 
torment them xBpx Eastern Daily Press 24 July 4/6 
Beyond a slight paining sprain and some cuts about the 
mare, no harm was done 

Painless (p^i*nles), a [f, Pain shX + -less.] 

1 1 . Free from pain ; not suffering pain rare, 

x^’iohE'n'asMamp 01/10 Paynlesse,x»fl?o/<w*f x67sHobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 158 That he should be brought home thus . 
Asleep, and painless. 

2 . Causing no pain ; not accompanied with pain 
1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1 u 590 With paiu-lesse paine 
they tread A sacred path that to the Heav’ns doth lead 
ax7oo Dryden(J), Is there no smooth descent? no painless 
way Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? 1793 Southey 
Vrs, Mmd Orleans ir. 234 Then did they not regard hs 
mocks Which then came painless, 1M7 F Darwin Li/e 
Darwin III 202 Dr Wilder advocated the use of the word 
* Callisection ’ for painless operations on animals. 

Hence Pai'nlessly without pain; ¥ai-ii- 
lessnoss, freedom from pain. 


379 

*^34 ^ Hall Coniemph N T, iv. vu Bloody Issue 
healed Could the Physitians have given her, if not health, 
yet relaxation and. painelessnesse, her meanes had not been 
nusbestowed i86t Bumstead Ven, Dis (1B79) 672 These 
^veilings are usually developed . painlessly Mrs, 

Carlyle Leif/ III 209 Shall I ever more have a day of ease, 
of painlessness? 1880 Miss Braddon Barbara xlv. His 
disease was one in which death does not come painlesbly 
t Par nlm esa. Obs, raie, [f *patnly adj. (f. 
Pain sb.^ + -ltI) + -nessJ The condition of 
being in pam , distressful state. 

143s Misyn Pire of Love 11 v 78 Paynlynes me down 
castis & prykkis to go to he of qwhome onely I trow solas 
remedy I sal see, 

t Paruons, a, Obs, rare. In 5 peynous. [a. 
OF, femts, -os^ later /et7mts Sp penosox’^ 
late L, pcenbs-us (Pseudo- Aug.) painful, f. pce^ea see 
Pain Painful ; severe. 

CX400 Betyn 26m Peynous ordinaunce Is stallid for hir 
falshede. Ibid 37^6 She hath many a day led a peynous 
FainstaJeer (pa^nzie^ kai). Now j are or Obs, 
[f paim (Pain 6) + Takes.] One who takes 
pains ; a painstaking person, 
x6x8 Q&Ksn&KuHesiaazlZnotet Fit for mental pamstakers, 
students (etc ] 1666 Pepys Dietry 24 June, He was no great 
pams-taker m person 1711 Addison Sped No. 6x ? s 1 here 
are actually such Pains-takers among our British Wits. 

Fainstakiiig (pi^nzt^kig), sb, [f pedns^ pi 
of Pain (sense 6) + taking, gerund of Take v ] 
The takmg of pains ; the bestowal of careful and 
attentive labour in order to the accomplishment of 
something, assiduous effort^ 

1336 Olde Antichrist 85 This is their paynes taking and 
trauaile 1623 Lisle Mljnc on 0 , ^ N, Test 5 Their pos- 
terity haue liued m sorrow and pames-takmg euer since 
*737 Whiston Josephus^ Hut, i xvui § 2 (1777), They did 
not shew any want of pams-taking x888 Burgom Lives 
Z2 Gd, Men II v. 44 lhat mastery of the art of preaching 
which results from labonous painstaking 

Painstaking (p^ nztl* kiq), a, [f. as prec. + 
taking, pr, pple. of Take ».] That takes pains ; 
bestowing attentive effort for the accomplishment 
of some result; careful and industrious; assiduous. 

1696 Tryon Mtsc i 23 The Richer sort [are] much more 
Distempered than the Ordinal pains-taking People xyxa 
Cooke Voy S, Sea 309 Ihe Natives are .industrious, and 
Pains taking z88a Serjt Ballantine Exper, xi zz6 The 
case was tried .before a most painstaking judg& 

Tb. Of actions, productions, etc,: Marked or 
characterized by attentive care 
x866 Geo. Eliot T?*. Ho/txxiv, The satisfaction of receiving 
Mr, Sherlock’s painstaking production in print X893 J W 
Budd in Law Times XCIX. 544/2 The .. painstaking 
manner in which they superintend this department. 

Hence Pai'nsta kmgly adv^ with careful and 
attentive effort, assiduously. 

a i86z Clough Poesns^ etc. (1869) I 318 Setting himself 
Uboriously^d jjmns^mgly to work, x^.Ftfif Rev 

Painswoirbhy itJi), a, rare. Also 7 

pam-worthy. |T patns, Pain sb,'^ 6 + Worthy.] 
Worthy of tiouble, worth taking pains about. 

1630 Fuller Pugah iii ii. § i It will be pain-worthy to 
enquire [etc] x86i MAxMiJLLEttd*c. Ser i vi. (ed 4) 
222 There is no painswortby difficulty nor dispute about 
declension, &c , of nouns 

Paint (p^’nt), sb [£ Paint v ] 

1 The act or fact of painting or colouring. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rea in. u. Her cheekes not yet 
slurd over with the paint Of borrowed enmsone. M od. Give 
It a paint, and it will look all right 
2 . That with which anything is painted, 
a. A substance consisting of a solid colouring 
matter dissolved in a liquid vehicle, as water or 
oil, used to impart a colour by being spread over 
a surface; also apphed to the solid colouring 
matter alone, or to a cake of it, &s m a box of 
paints, a pigment. 

17x2 Addison Sped, No. 416 F 2 Expresses were sent to 
the Emperor of Mexico in Paint 1733 Berkeley Querist 
§ 118 A modem fashionable house,.. daubed over with oil 
and paint x8i6 J. Smith Panoranta Sc, ^ Art ll 829 
When two coats of this paint have been laid on, it may be 
polished. X833 J. Hoilaud Mans/ Meted ll 250 Paint is 
commonly ground by means of a stone mailer i88x Besant 
& Rice Chapl of Fleet I 90 The timber had once been 
painted, but the paint had fallen off 

b Colouring matter laid on the face or body 
for adornment; rouge, etc 
01660 Dryden To Sir R Howard. 76 His colours laid so 
thick on every place, As only showed the paint, hut hid the 
face. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. Lady Rich 10 Oct , 

T have seen, beauties monstrously unnatural in their 
paint I 18x7 Byron Beppo Ixvi, One has false curls, another 
too much paint x86s Parkman Huguenots lu (1875) 31 
[The Indians} were in full paint in honor of the occasion. 

0. Med An external medicament which is put 
on like paint with a brush 
1899 Allbutfs Sysf, Med, VIII 382 Both tar and pyro- 
gallol work better as paints and varnishes than the chiysa- 
robia Ibid y 111 727TnchloraceticaC3d maybesubstituted 
[for tincture of iron) as a paint Mod, Iodine paint is a 
good application in some cases, 
d. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet Mech, PowW, ..stuff mixed with 
caoutchouc .intended to harden it, [e.g] Sulphate of zinc, 
whiting, plaster-of-paris, lampblack, pitch 

Z,/g Colour, colounng; adornment, esp. such 


as is put on or assumed merely for appearance , 
ontwaid show, fair pretence 
1647 Cowley Mistress^ Written in Juice of Lemon v, A 
sudden paint adorns the trees. 1650 Hubbert Pill Bor- 
vialiiy 43 Even then shall thy paint appear and be dis- 
covered 1681 W Penn m Hist Soc Pennsyiv (18261 1 
n 204, I have forborne paint and allurement, and writt 
truth 1728 Young Love Fame v. 522 Virtues the paint 
that can make wrinkles shme. 
t 4 . A painting, a picture. Obs, fare 
^ c X7Z0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 299 On the Left side 
is a summer house w‘^ paints of the seasons ofy yeare. 

5 Indian paint a name for two N. .^Daencan 
plants, whose roots yield colouring matters for- 
merly used by the Indians; yellow Indian paint, 
yellow puccoon, or yellowroot (^Mydfostis cana- 
densis'), and red Indian painty red puccoon, or 
hloodroot (Sangutnana canadensis) 

1893 in Syd Soc Lex 

6. aiinb and Cinnb , as paint-cisiem, -cloth, 
•mark, -oil, •water, -work', paint-gnnder, 
-remover*, paint-beplastered, -femoving, -stained, 
•worn adjs , paint-box, a box of solid paints or 
pigments, usually water-colours; pamt-brzdge 
{Theatr,), a platform, capable of being raised or 
lowered, on which a scene-painter stands; paint- 
brush., a brush for painting with ; paint-bumer, 
an apparatus for burning or softening paint by 
a flame directed upon it, so that it can be removed 
(Knight Diet. Mech, 1 875); paiiit-£pamo( 7 >J^^/r ), 
a movable iron framework for moving scenes from 
the stage to the pamt-bndge; pamt-znill, a 
machme for grinding paints or pigments ; paint- 
pot, a pot in which oil-colour is contained, while 
hemg laid on; paiut-xoom, (a) a room where 
paints are stored ; (b) a room in a theatre where 
the scene-painter works ; paint-root, the Carolina 
redroot {Lachfianthes iifictona); pamt-strake, 
Maui, ‘ the uppermost strake of plank immediately 
below the plank-sheer* (Cent Diet,) 

«z843 Southey Comm pi, Bk, IV, 272 Thy *pamt-be- 
plasteru forehead, broad and bare x8^8 Simmonds Did 
"J 9 ade, *Paini-box, a child's box containing cakes of water- 
colours. z%jg B1.KCK. MaeJeod if D xl, A poor creature— a 
woman-man— a thing of affectation, with his paiut-box, and 
his velvet coat, and his furniture. 1827 J Woodman Patent 
specif. No 5476 2 My ’'paint brush is of bristles 1842 J 
Cole Patent Specif No. 9228 4 The paint brush, after 
It IS formed is soaked x88a Young Ev, Man his own 
Mech. § X576 The hair of this brush is longer than that 
of the ordinary paint brush 1898 AilanUc Monthly 
LXXXII 497/2 The exquisite vernal ins and the scarlet 
painted cup, otherwise known as the Indian’s paint-brush 
and prairie Jii e, splendid for color. 18x3 Bu rney Fcdconefs 
Marine Diet ^ ^Paint-Cisiems, in ships of war, are 
cisterns made of wood, and lined with lead, to contain 
the different kinds of paint z886 All ihe Year Round 
28 Aug 79 Snuffboxes, too, were found among the perfume^ 
’’paintcloth^, and washes x8m Outing^fl S ) XXIV. 1x8/2 
Ihe tramper may leave the highway with impunity.., fol- 
lowing the little signs and ’’paint-marks on the trees 1825 
J Nicholson Operat Mechanic 454 Curriers* shavings, 
which are used for cleaning ^paint-mills. 1885 Howells 
Silas Lapham (1891) I 17 Tve got a whole ”03101 mine out 
on the farm, xSaj. Knight Did, Mech Suppl , ^Paint 
Mixer^ a can with shaft and paddles, resembling an upnght 
chum Used to mix paint with the necessary oil, turpentine, 
[etc.]. C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's CatecA. 62 The paint 
and ”paint oil is stowed m the paint room 1840 R. H 
Dana Meat viii r8 We saL with our brushes and 
”paint-pots by us 1890 Cent, Diet,, *Patnt’remot>eri a 
caustic alkaline paste used to take off old paint in order to 
prepare the surface for repainting 1866 Dart\ in Oi ig, Slec 
i (ed 4) 12 The pigs ate the *paint-root {Lachnanihes), which 
coloured their bones pink x w6 S. B J ames Duty ^ Doctrine 
(1871) 83 Snow-white is far moie forcible than mere *pamt 
white, or ceiling-white. x888 M. B Huish itiAif Jml LI 
X77/1 No expensive ^paintwork, m feeble imitation of the 
wood It covers. 1839 Sala Gas-light ^ D,v\\ 85 That com- 
fortable ”paint-wom manginess about the handle 
Paiat(p?^nl),z'l Forms: 3--6pei3it(e,peyiit(e, 
4-7 paynt(e, (5-6 paiit(t, poyat, 5-6, 9 dial, 
perLt(e, 6 painct, paynot, peignt, *Sr. pynt, 6-7 
pemot), 4- paint, (6 pamte). Pa.pph, 3 1-, 
y-peint, 3-4 y-, i-peynt, 4 peynt, paynt, paint ; 
4-6 y-, i-paynted; painted, peynted, -id, 5-6 
paynted, -yd, -yt, 4- painted. [ME ad OF, 
peind-re (3rd sing pres, pemt, pa pple.^^»«^) — 
Vt.pegner, It pignere, pingere :~L, pmgire (3rd 
sing, pingit, pa, pple punct-us) to paint. The 
early ME. pa pple. pemt, ypeint, was a direct 
adoption of F. peint, and may have been the 
earliest part of the vb adopted; cf. Attaint. 
Otherwise the natural form of the word in Eng. 
would be pain as in complain, distf atn,fLa, 

But the earliest evidence for the vb, yet found hpeintunge. 
Fainting vbl sb,, in Ancren R, a 1225 ] 

1 . trans. Tomake(apicture or representation) on 
a snrface in colours ; to represent (an object) to the 
eye on a surface by means of lines and colour, to 
depict, portray, delineate, by using colours. 

7 o pasfd (an object) black, whtfe, red, etc. to depict or 
portray as of that colour, 

CX290 Beket 2X27 in S Eng Leg, 1 . 167 For pvane men 
peyntiez an Anletnesse Iffarl. MS, an balewe] . ^ ne seoth 
It noujt bi-leued )^t here nis depeint [v. r, ypeint] a Roundel : 



PAINT. 
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PAINTED. 


al a-boute J>e heued 1297 R Glouc, (RollsJ 3613 peron 
ypemt was Pe ymage of vre leuedy 13 Coer de L* 5728 
In his blasoun, verrayment, Was y-paynted aseipent. f 137S 
Sc. Leg. Samis xi (Syman 4- yuaas) 6 g He send til hyine 
bane a paynteore, pat rycht sfe wes in portratore, to paynt 
his fygur propirly 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 13 
Gregorius seip, ‘ 1 haue peynt a wel faire man, and am my 
self a foule peyntour ’ c Maundev (Roxb ) vii. 24 Pai 
wald paynt Jie aungell black and pe fende qwhite 1436 Sir 
G Have Law A rms (S. T S ) 41 This story is payntit in 


X533 Gau Rtchi Vay 16 Thay that payntis thair body wth 
precious dais 1667 Milton P. L v 187 Till the Sun 
paint your fleecie skirts with Gold 1730 Shenstone Rural 
Elegance 60 Or humble harebell paints the plain. 1866 B. 
Taylor Pine Forest Monterey^ Spring, that paints These 
savage shores. 

4 To put colour on (the face m order to beautify 
it artificially) 5 to rouge, also reji. 

X38s Wyclif 2 Kings ix 30 Forsothe lezabel peyntyde 
hyre ee^n with stnimpettis oynment, and sche anournede 


the pepyll a pictur poyntyd on a clothe, of the passion of wilde youthe to fret hom wim fyn perle, & j>aire face 

our lorde* 1653 H Cogan tr Piitios Tras> naint y<oq Chapman pfays 1873 I 77 

tomed to paint An^ella 1^5 Southey i’wwj i 1, Diet . To Paint ones face as Gentle-women do. 

But chiefly his praise And delight im m ^ntma the Deinl siancietten. 1711-14 Pope Safe Lock v a. Since painteii 

iSys Hamertom Round viy House 11.(1876) 3^ Picturesque -nainfAri «ii eViaii AnH cVi^ wTin er“nrn« a ma.n. 


child [who] appeared in the same fashion as we are accus- 
tomed to paint Angells. 1805 Southey Patnier i i, 
But chiefly his praise And delight was in painting the Devil 
1873 Hambrtom Round my House 11. (1876) 31 Picturesque 
old houses, which an artist would be glad to paint. Mod. 
His portrait IS to be painted for the Reform Club 
b To adoin (a wall, tapestry, window, etc) 
with a painting or paintings (M ostly m Jxisstve.) 

^1386 Chaucer Knt's T 11 la Al peynted [» r peinted] 
wasthewalin lengthe&brede Ffin>ton thewal was peynted 
a forest. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) II 313 His schippe 
hat was i-peynt wiJj a dragoun 13111 Guylforde Pil^. 
(Camden) 37 All the body of the churche payntid with 
storyes from the begynnynge of the worlde 1784 Cook 
yrd. Voy. II. 111. 267 A kind of additional prow painted with 
the figure of some animal 18x3 Mar Edgeworth Patron, 
(1833) I VL 105 To paint a new window for the gallery 
^ 0 Said of writing (as a kind of painting) Obs, 
1361 Reg Pnvy Council Scot. 1 . 174 Quhilkis markis nor 
descriptioun,,!*? on na wyise specifiit, discrevit, nor payntit 
in nor upoun the said libell as aucht to haue bene* 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol 11 ) 142 These are not words 
that one reades, and are painted upon paper, they are felt, 
d. iransf Said of the effect of coloured light. 
xBax Brewster Optics 11. 6 The green light from G. .and 
the blue light from B will fail upon the paper thus painting 
upon the paper an inverted image of the object. S83X 
Ruskin Stones Ven (1873) II. v 150 Like the Ins painted 
upon the cloud. 

e tnir. or absol. To practise the art of painting ; 
to make pictures 

<?i386 Chaucer Knt's T 1229 Wel koude he peynten 
lifly that It wroglite 1330 Palsgr. 651/2 He can paynte 
and portrer as wel as any man in al this countray. 1669 
Stormy Marutev^s Mag vii. xxxiv s® To grind Gold to 
Write and Paint. 1821 Craig jDr«w/«^viii 417 To 
paint also implies to dmw 

f. m(r (for neuter-massive). To form a (good, 
bad) subject for pauiting. 

i860 Reade Cloister 4 - H xliu (1896) 123 Wax was always 
detrimental .But in old tunes . .it painted well, sang divinely, 
furnished Iliads 

2 . fig. a. To depict or display vividly as by 
painting 

1361 T Hobv tr Castighone's Courtyer in. (1377) Q iv, 
[He] meeteth her in the teeth, with such heauy passion 
paincted in hh eyes lySoBENXHAM/’rrw Legisl xiv § i 
if even each atom of your pain could be painted on my 
mind 18x4 Cary Dante^ Par. iv ix Desire Was painted in. 
my looks 1873 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) IV 85 The bad have 
pleasures painted in their fancy as well as the good 
b. To depict or describe m words ; to set forth 
as in a picture , to present vividly to the mind’s 
eye, call up a picture of. 

1406 Hocclevc Misrule 247 Thoghfauel peynte hir tale in 
prose or ryme 1360 Daus tr, iileidane's Comm 119b, 
Oh unsatiaole woulves : howe ryghte have the Prophetes 
and Apostles paynted and set you forth in your colours 
1605 Pt lerontmo (1901) iii iii, Reueng, giue my toong 
freedom to paint her part 1766 Fordyce Serm Vng Worn 
(1767) I i 13 What words can paint the ^uilt of such a 
conduct? 1783 Crabbe Village i 53, I paint the Cot As 
Truth will paint it, and as Bar^ will not 1865 Gosse Land 
4- Sea (1874) 308, X try to paint, m poor and feeble words, 
a few of the features and objects. 

3 , To colour with a wash or coating of paint ; to 
cover the surface of (a wall, door, etc ) with pamt; 
to colour, stain , hence, to adorn with colours 

a znSoOilfl 4" MigM 76 pine e^en beoj) colblake and biode 
Riht swo hi weren ipeint mid wode a 1300 Cursor M, 
9Q12 pis castelL.es painted 0 thre colurs o sundri heu 
? 3 ed 9924 pe thrid [colur] .pat be kirnels ar paint [v rr, 
paynt, peynt] wit-all. CZ400 Maundev (Roxb) xxx 137 
Many faire Halles and chaumbres, paynted with gold and 
azure, xdro Holland Camden’s Brit ir. 30 Their ancient 
maner and custome of peincting their bodies 16x7 Morysom 
Itm (1903) 83 Commonly paynting the mayne and taile of 
their horses with light coalers, as Carnation and the like. 
1704/ Virrs Acc, Mahometans nil (1738) 163 The Women 
paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant call’d 
Hennah. 1873 Hambrton Round my Home 11, (1876) 33 
Wainscoted with old oak that had been painted grey. Mod. 
Are you going to paint or varnish the wood-work? 
b. trmsf To colour by any means 
1377 Langl. P Pl^ XIX, 6 Pieres pe plowman was paynted 
al biody, And come m with a crosse ^ 1385 (Chaucer 
L.G W 87s Tishe^ How witlihise blod hire selue gan sche 
pente c rs86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. x, Ates snow my 
head hath painted a 1698 South Serm III.xi 420 If God 
so deaths the Fields, so paints the Flowers 18x4 Sporiine 
Mag XLllT. TO His eyes were much swollen and painted 
1831 Trench Poems 155 Where the sunbeam, wound to 
paint With intei space of light and colourfaint That tesselated 
floor 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Iviu, Seeing the young 
faces ' painted with fear 

0. fig. To adorn or variegate with or as with 
colours ; to deck, beautify, decorate, ornament. 

1377 Langl P pi, B, XV, 176 He can purtreye wel pe 
pater-noster and peynte it with aues. 14 Sir Beues 1132 
(MS M ) All the w^dowes and all the walks With cristall 
was peynted xsoo Hawes Past Pleas, xxvi. (1845) 114 
A ryall playne, With Flora painted in many a sundry vayne. 


peie wiiae youuie tg irci ugm wiiu tyii uc. 

paint X399 Chapman Hutn Day's Mirth Plays 1873 I 77 
She IS very faire, I thinke that she be painted 1678 Hex- 
ham Du. Dict^ To Pamt ones face as Gentle-women do. 
Blancketien, X7X*-’X4 Pope Rape Lock v 27 Since painted 
or not painted, all shall fade, And she who scorns a man, 
must die a maid. 1832 Thackeray Esmond ii vii, ‘ She’s 
not so-so red as she’s painted ', says Miss Beatrix, 
b. tntr iorr^ 

X3 . . Cursor M. 28014 (Cott ) Yee leuedis studis hu your 
hare to heu, hu to dub and hu to paynt, ex532 Du Wes 
Introd, Fr in Pedsgr 94s To paynt as women do, f order 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v 1 213 Let her paint an inch thicke, to 
this fauour she must come. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bullwi 
1, She scorned to patch and paint X862 W. Collins No 
N etVue IV 111 II 187 * Shall I paint?* she asked herself . 

' the rouge is still left in my box * 

f c, intr, {fig^ To change colour; to blush. 
To paint w/ittOj etc. • to turn pale Obs. 

C1613 Middleton No Wit like Woman's ii 1, Look to 
the widow, she Mints white —Some aqua ccelesUs for my 
lady • 16x6 B Jonson Devil an Ass ii, vi, You make me 
paint S' Wit The' are fair colours, Lady, and naturall 1 
1623 Middleton More Dissemblets Besides Women \ 1, 
ril kiss thee into colour Canst thou paint pale so quickly? 

6 fig, {iratts ) To give a false colouring or com- 
plexion to , to colour highly, esp. with a view to 
deception. Now rare or Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars T. p 048 Thow shalt nat eek peynte 
thy confession by faire subtile wordes to couere the inoore 
thy synne 1400-^0 Alexander A4Z7 He can practise & 
paynt & polisch his wordis 1351 T Wilson Logike (1580) 

2 b, Rhetorike at large paintes well the cause, And make 
that seeme right gaie x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess , So 
are most of the actions of the la<«t ages; but painted with 
counterfeite colours 1778 Sir J Reynolds Disc vui (1876) 
443 The writers where taste has begun to decline, paint 
and adorn every object they touch 

t 0 . intr To talk speciously ; to feign; to fawn; 
b. irons. Toflatter or deceive with specious words 
CX430 How Wise Man Tou’gt Some 105 in BaieesBk 51 
y wole neijjir glOse ne peynt. But y waame bee on J:e ojjir 
side. 15x3 Bradshaw St Werhurge i. s* Other to fiaten 
and paynt the company 1330 Palsgr. 655/2, I peynt, 1 
glose or speke fayre, je adule 1388 Shaks L, L. L. iv. 1 
x6 Nay, neuer paint me now, Where faire is not, praise can- 
not mend the brow. 1632 Lithgow Troo x 48B You leye, 
you paint, you fame. 

7 . irons To apply with a biush, as an external 
medicament ; to treat (any part) m this way ; see 
Paint sb. 2 c 

x86x Headland Med. Handbk. 233 The vinegar of can- 
tharides . is painted over the part with a camel hair brush. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst Med VIII 524 Liquor potas«®, diluted 
with an equal part of water, should be painted on Mod. 
The part affects should be painted with iodine. 

8. intr. {slang^ To drink 

1853 Whyte Melville Dtghy Grand 11 I. 70 Each hotel 
we passed, called forth the same observation, *I guess 1 
shall go in and paint ' X837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xxiv, 

Pegasus doth thirst for Hippocrene,And fain would paint— 
imbibe the vulgar call— Or hot or cold, or long or short. 

9 Phrases To paint (any one) black : to repre- 
sent as evil or wicked ; so not so black as he ts 
painted To paint the town red (slang, orig. U S.) 
to cause an excitement or commotion, to go on a 
boisterous or riotous spree 
x596-'X837 [see Devil sh 22 c] a. x686 South Serm II ix 
356 Do but paint an Angel black, and that is enough to 
make him pass for a Devil. 1894 Sir E Sullivan Woman 
112 These husbands are not always so black as they are 
painted 1884 Boston (Mass ) Jml 20 Nov 2/4 Whenever 
there was any excitement or anybody got particularly loud, 
they always said somebody was 'paintine the town red' 
X897 Chicago Advance 15 July 74/3 The boys painted the 
town [New Yoik City] red with fireci ackers [on Indepen- 
dence Day] X900 Capt. M H Hayes Among Horses in 
Russia 1 36 , 1 have found them in no way inclined to paint 
town and country red on the slightest provocation 
flO With advbs. Paint forth - Patnt out 1 1 a | 
x5s8 Knox First Blast (Arb ) 12 Nature I say, doth paynt 
themfurthetobeweake,fraiIe andfoolishe. x6z5 Chapman 
Odyss XIX 684 My information well shall paint you forth 
1649 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 148 Itt is of veiy great 
concernment towards the painting forth of the Presbitery, 
11 . Faint out, a fTo express or display by 
painting, to execute in colours {ohs)\ fig, to 
depict as in a painting or vivid description 
1356 m Rohinsotis transl More's Uiop, (Arb.) i64Drawen 
and painted oute with master Mores pensille, is8x J Bell 
Haddon's Answ Osor 461 b, Emongest many pictures of 
our Lady the very same which Lidce did painte out for 
hi*, owne use, and reserved with great reverence 1633 Abp 
Williams in Lauds Wks (1857) VI 336 [They] have with 
their deceitful colours .painted me out as ugly unto your 
grace as they have done your grace formidable unto me 
1728 Morgan Algiers I vi 177 That notable Amazon . is 
painted out as a \ery Masculine Lady. X809 Malkin Gtl 
Bias IV VI f J2 Some good natured fnend in the dark has 
painted you out for a reprobate. 

tb. To copy m colours Obs 
z^o-98 Lassels Vey, Italy II, 33 Tho. Earl of Arundel 
got leave to have it painted out. Ibid, 52. 


c. To blot out or efface by covering with paint 

X862 Wilkie Collins No Nameiv vu, I am going to give 
the he direct to that she-devil Lecount, by painting out your 
moles, ZMX Daily Ckrett ii July 9/7 1 he Star has carried 
those of the Starfish, with the last four letters painted out, 
but so faintly that the pamted-out letters could be read 

t Paint, 06 s. Naut, [app. back-formation 
from Paioteu 2,] irons To make fast (an anchor) 
on a ship with a * painter*. 

X483 Naxfal Acc. Hen VII (1896) 68 Hokes to paynte 
thankers with. 

t Faint, ppl a, Obs, In ME. pemt, peynt. 
[a F petnt : see Paint v i] Painted. 

[1340 Ayenb 26 Berieles ypeynt and y gelt ] c X394 P PI, 
Crede 103 Y-paued wij? peynt til 1399 Langl. Rich Redeles 
HI 196 No proude peniles, with his peynte sieve 

Faintabla (p^‘ntab’1), a [f. P aint v'^-^ -able ] 
Capable of being painted ; suitable for a painting 

1833 Blackw Mag XXXIIT 957 If he would call the 
pictuiesque whatever is not beautiful nor sublime, yet 
pamtahle, (pardon the horrid word,) well. X833 Monthly 

Mag, XaXVIH 162 This great poet is often more pamt- 
able than his brethren. 1862 W W. Siory Roba dt R 
(1863) I 11 10 The new and clean is not so paintable . as 
the tarnished and soiled. 1900 Herkomer title (Romanes 
Lecture) England Lovable and Paintable 

Hence Fai ntalsleness. 

zB^ Aikenafum 23 June 810/1 A good example of that 
aspect of nature for the discovery of which and of its paint- 
ableness the world is greatly indebted to Mi Whistler. 

t Farn-ta kingf. Obs. [f Pain 1 + taking^ 
gerund of Take %] 

1 . Receiving 01 suffenng of punishment. 

X382 "VlvcuF Ecclus V 17 [14] Vp on a theefis confusioun, 
and peyne taking [1388 penaunce, Wvils.pomjteHtia], 

2 . — Faxnstakino sb , , sometimes including the 
notion of enduring pain. 

1328 Tindale Obed, Chr. Man zo8 b, They thinke also that 
God reioysetb and hath delectation in oure payne takynge 
1556 Olde a ntichrist 92 b, Silvester the seconde, who was 
promoted to be pope by the devilles diligent payne taking 
1367 Maplet Gr Potest 80 Ihe other by his paine taking, 
sleepe quietly and take their rest 

Faintea (p^^ nted) , ppl, a [f. Paint v ^ + -ed i ] 

1 . Depicted in colours, represented in a picture ; 
executed in colours as a picture, likeness, or design. 

a X300 Cursor M 23215 Fainted fire J^at apon a wagh war 
wroght *352 Huloet, Paynted ymages in sllinges and 
tables, anaglypha x6oz biR W Cornwallis Ess xlvii, 
What IS [this] but to feed the auditory with dishes by the 
Painter, not the Cooke?— when examined . . it proues a 
painted shoulder of mutton 1798 Coleridge Anc Mar 
u. viii, As idle as a painted Ship Upon a painted Ocean 

2 . Coated or brushed over with colour or pamt , 
oinamented with designs or pictuies executed in 
colour ; having the face artificially coloured. 

^x42oLydg Assembly of Gods Resj'dyuacion gooth 
Towdid Macrocosme, with a pejntyd fase 1326 liNDALr 
Acts xxiii. 3 God shall smyte the thou payntyd wall 1604 
E Q^iii\i&stQi&t\D' Acosta's Hist Indies \ ix 354 I teamed 
vpon the head, a pointed myter of painted paper X769 


Gray Install Ode 8 Let painted Flattery hide her serpent, 
train in flowers 1784 Cook s^d Voy, I Introd 8 when 
Great-Britam was first visited by the Phceiucians, the in- 
habitants were painted Savages X851 Ruskin Stones Ven, 
(1873) II IV no Ihe traditions annealed in the purple 
burning of the painted window 
b fig. Colouied so as to look what it is not ; 
unieal, artificial, feigned, disguised, pretended. 

1377 Langl. P PI B xx. 114 With pryue speche and 
peynted wordes. <?X38o Wyclif Wks (1880) 271 Prelatis of 
world & p^ntid foolis of religion 2426 Lyog De Gut I, 
Pilgr, 10947 Ffor al thy peynted wordys swete, My staff in 
sothi wylnatlete, zGzzEishhg D ebates Ho Zenfr (Camden) 
46 Sir Ed Villiers his paynted friend, and Mompesbon an 
obdurate enemy 1728 Sheridan Persius v (1739) 67 Nor 
are you to be deceived by painted Expressions. X852 
Robertson Seim, Ser. i xix (z&66) 326 The life of men was 
a painted life 

o fig. Adorned with bright or vanetl colouring, 
highly coloured, variegated. 

CX470 Henryson Mor Fables v, {pari. Beasts) xv, The 
peyntit pantheir, and the vnicorne. 1526 Filgr Per/, 
(W de W. XS3I) 63 The pecockes paynted fethers 17x4 L 
Eusden Speech f Pluto in Poet Mtsc 140 And painted 
Meads smile with unbidden Flow'rs 1844 Lo Brolcham 
A Lunel 111 vi 189 The cattle, and painted birds, stretched 
their weary limbs and soothed their hearts 
4 . In specific collocations; often used to form 
the specific name of an animal or plant of con- 
spicuous colouiing, as painted duck^ goose^ Imtey- 
eaier^ mallow^ ray^ etc,; pamted bat, an East 
Indian bat {Kertvoula puid) with bnlliant orange 
colouring ; painted beauty, a brilliant Amencan 
butterfly {Vanessa huntera) ; painted bunting, 
name for two birds • (tz) the Nonpareil, Cyanospiza 
arts; {b) ^painted 2 ongspur\ Painted Chamber 
(in contemporary AF chaumbre peynte\ a chamber 
in the old Palace of Westminster, in which in early 
times Parliament often assembled (first recorded in 
^339) in which the Sovereign sometimes met 
the two houses: its walls were pamted with a 
series of battle scenes (see Stubbs Coftst. Hist. 
(1875) xx* § 748 f Brayley and Britton Westminster 
401); painted olam, an edible porcelainlike 
bivalve iCallista gigantea) of the southern United 
States ; f painted cloth ; see Cloth 5 ; painted 
cup, fa name for (a) the plant Bartsia viseosa ; 
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( 5 ) anyspeaes of the N. Amencan genus Castillna^ 
having bracts more brilliant and showy than the 
ilowers; painted fincli, 'one of several species 
of Pmsenna or Cyanosptsa^ the nonpareil, the 
indigo-bird, or the lazuli-finch: so called from 
their brilliant and varied colors ' , painted grass, 
the striped variety of PhaJarts arundtnacea^ Lady’s 
laces, painted ground, see qnot , painted 
hyena HTnsNA-DOG {Lycaon ^tc^us) ; painted 
lady, (a) a species of butterfly ( Vanessa or I^ra- 
niezs cardui) of orange-red colour, spotted with 
black and white; {p) a party-coloured vanety of 
Pink or DtanthuSf {c) also painted lady pea, 
a vanegated species of LatAyrus, esp of the Sweet 
Pea ; painted longspur, a North Amencan bird, 
Centrophams pictus (Cones Key N Amer Birds 
(1884) 358) , painted mischief (slang), playing 
cards , painted quail, a name applied to several 
birds allied to the quail, esp. to those of the genus 
Excalf actoria\ painted snipe . see quot 1896; 
painted tortoise, turtle, an American mud- 
turtle (Chrysemys pictc^ brilliantly marked on the 
under surface with red and yellow 

1893 N ewTON Diet Birds 459 The gaudy *Pdnted Bunt, 
ing or Nonpareil. [1339 Rolls qfParlt I, En la 
^Chaumbre de Peynte X350-X Ibid 225/x £a la Chaumbre 
BlaunchepiesdelaCbaumbrePeynte ] ^:x543inFarkerZ?ax» 
Archit III 79 The parlement chambre & paynted chambre. 
X654 {title) Speeches of Hts Highnesse the Lord Protector 
to the Farhament m the Fainted Chamber. 1875 Stubbs 
Const Hist III xviiL 129 He [Hen VI] had been brought 
into the painted chamber to preside at the opening of parTia* 
ment 1488 m Rtpon Clu Acts (Surtees) 280, j '^pantid cloth 
cum pictura S Antoniu xs*8 Test Ebor, (Surtees) V 253 
A paynted clothe Chnste and ij thefes upon it, iiij<i 
z54a-x654 [see Cloth si 5]. 1787 Withering Bni Plants 
(ed 2) Ix 632 Sartsia, *Painted-cup 1866 Treas Bot , 
Paintedcup, an American name for CasidUia, X730 
Mortimsr in P/m/ TVaow XXXVI jar Frmgilla tricolor, 
the ^painted Finch , its Head ana Neck are blue; its 
Back green, and the Belly red X597 Gerarde Herbal 1 
XIX g 2. 25 ITsually of our English women called Ladies 
Laces, or *Pamted grasse. 18B4 Miller PlanUn., Painted 
Grass Standard Oct 2/z Designs which remind 
the ancient spectator of that portion of the old Fleet Prison 
once known as 'the ^painted giound', because of the vivid 
illustrations that distinguished it. Homes vnth^ 

out H XU 220 Called the *PaintedHoney-Eater on account 
of the variety of its colouring Its scientific name is Enio 
vtqphila picia 1753 Chambers Cjfcl Snpp , * Painted lady, 
a term for a particular sort of carnations, the flowers of 
which have all their petals red or purple on the out side, 
and white underneath. 1760 J Lee Introd. Bot App 321 
Painted Lady Pease, Lathyrns 1823 Crabs Technol 
Did , Painted lady, the name of a beautifully variegated 
pea, the ZatAyrus odoratus of Linnmus 1829 Glozter^s 
Hist Derby r. 174 Paptlio Pictns, Painted Lady Butterfly. 
1890 Daily Nems 14 Oct 5/1 The butterflies of autumn, 
admiral and painted lady, sail from bush to hush 1825 
Greenhouse Comp II 25 Malva mtmata, ■’’’painted Mallow, 
a shrub introduced from South America in 1798 1879 

Daily News 8 Mar, (Farmer), There are plenty of ways of 
gambling without recourse to the ‘^painted mischief’. 
1895 Lydckker Roy Nat Hist, IV 416 The common 
’’painted quail {Excalfaciorta chtnensis) inhabits the Indo- 
Chinese countries, especially the lower hills. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit Fishes II 433 The Small-eyed Ray, or ♦Painted Ray 
Rata microcellata x8xx Sporting Mag 63 Called the 
’’painted snipe. 1896 Newton Did, Birds B86 The so*called 
Painted Snipes, forming the ^n\i&Rosiraiula, or Rhynchasa, 

. Three species are now admitted, natives respectively of 
South America, Africa and southern Asia and Australia. 

Painter^ (p^i*nt9i). Forms: 4-5 peyntoux, 
peynteux, payntouxe, -eoxe, 4-0 payntux, 5 
pamtour, payntox, peyntoura, poyntowxe, 
panter, 5-6 payntonx, peynter, 5-7 payntex, (6 
peyntar, panter, peinetex), 5- painter. [ME. 
a AE,petntour^O^,peintonr, (regimen-case 
oi pemtre pintor,S^ ,Vg,ptntor, It pmtore) 

•—Com. Romanic pinctdr em, for L. picior-em, 
agent-n. from pingh^e to Paint In i5-i6th c , 
the ending was conformed to the ^er of native 
agent-nouns,] One who paints. 

1. An artist who represents or depicts objects on 
a surface in colours ; one who paints pictures 

X340 Hampolb Pr, Come 2308 Ne swa sley^ payntur 
never nan was, pat couthe . pay nt a poynt akir pair liknes 
c *375 Paynteore [see Paint © ^ 1]. 2382 Wyclif Esther 1 0 
The whiche thing the peynteur with wonder diuersete made 
fair CX440 Prontp Parv, Poyntowre, or peyntoure, 
ptdor 1338 m Vicary's Anat, (1888) App xii 238 Payde 
to Hans Holbyn, one of the Kingii paynters, 1581 T Hoby 
tr. CastighondsCourtyeri Kb, A most excellent peincter. 
1634 W, Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett, 223 , 1 avoid the sight 
of all Paynters lest they shew me the patterne of my pale 
visage 1759 Johnson Rasselas xxix, A painter must copy 
pictures. 1870 Ruskin Led Art v. 121 The greatest of 
English painters our own gentle Reynolds. 

B. fig^ One who describes something in a 
pictorial or graphic style ; a pictorial desenber 

1570 Def Math Pref yi To describe how, vsuall howers, 
may be (by the Sunnes shadow) truely determined will be 
found no sleight Painters worke. 1774 Goldsm Retal 63 
A flattering painter, who made it his care To draw men as 
they ought to be, not as they are. « 1877 Bagehot Lit 
Stud, (1879) 20s The great works of the real painters of 
essential human nature. 

2 . A workman who coats or colours the surface 
of things (as woodwork, ironwork, etc.) with paint 

VoL. VII. 


c 1400 Desir Trey 1591 Of all l^ecraftes . Painters, printers, 
pynners also ; Bochers, bladsmythis, baxters amonge. 1483 
Act I Rich, III, c. X2 § I Artificers of the said Realm 
Spurriers, Goldbeaters, Painters, Sadlers £15x5 Cocke 
LorelVs B, 9 Fyners, plommers, and penters X711 Ad 
10 Anne c. x8 § 57 All .Printers Painters or Stainers of any 
such Paper 1862 All Yr Round 18 Oct 133 Orphans of 
arents—bncklayeis, painters, caroenters— ’ who had never 
een upon the parish’, 1891 E Peacock N Brendan I 26 
We are compelled to call both the President of the Ro>al 
Academy and the man who pamts our carts and hot-bed 
frames by the common name of painter. 

b With off or in objective comb : One wbo 
paints (1. e. either ‘depicts’, or ‘adorns with 
colour*) what is indicated by the context. Also fg, 
2844 Ld Brougham A Lnnel III iv 125 She has some 
pretensions as a painter of still life. 1853 Whittier Garden 
I 0 Painter of the fruits and flowersTwe own Thy wise 
design Mod, He was a famous painter of hons. 

1 3 . (See quot.) Ohs. 

x688 R Holme Armoury \\\ 132/1 Colours, of which there 
IS only seven used m Glass-painting Black, called Pamter 
by them 

4 attrtb, and Comb, chiefly appositive, sspainter* 
husband, •immster, -muse, -saint, painier-like adj. ; 
painter’s brush ; painter’s colic, a form of colic 
to which painters who work with poisonous pre- 
parations of lead are liable, lead-colic; fpainter’s 
S:old, orpiment, f painter's oil, linseed oil. 

1821 Craig Led Drawing il 138 The form will scarcely 
ever be forgotten that has ever been looked on with a 
♦painter-like feeling. 1693 Watts On Death Aged Beta- 
tvoe V, The ♦pamter-muse with glancing eye Observ’d a 
manly spmt nigh. X899 Month Jan. 38 The *printer-sain t of 
Fiesole. 1685 G Meritok NomencL Cler 356 A ■*Painter’s 
Brush or Pencill, Pemctllum. 1822-^ Goods Study Med, 1 
173 Two cases of violent ’•pamter’s cobc. 1899 A llbutt's Syst 
Med, VIII 7 ‘ Occupation neuroses * suchas pamter’s colic or 
mercurial tremor 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N § 199 When the 
English gentleman becomes an art-patron, he employs bis 
’’painter servant only to paint himself and nis bouse, xspx 
Percivall S^ Did , Or^el, leather gilt, ’’printers gold [1399 
Minsheuadm Orpinor base gold for painters] x6xxCotgRj 
Onpeau, base gold, leafe gold, false gold, Orpme, Painters 
gold IS4S Rates of Customs c ij, *Payaters oyle the barrel 
1383 /bid Dyj, Painters or Linsed Oyle 
Fainter ^ (p^ ntei)- JVdut. Also 5-9 paynter, 
7-9 pentex. [Derivation uncertam. Connexion 
with Panter sb 2, net, snare, F, panll^re, has been 
conjectured; but no corroboratiye evidence has 
l^en found. Cf. Paint 

Cf also OF pentoir,pendoir anything for hanging things 
on, of which Godef. has one 15th c instance glossed as 
' cordage de forte resistance ’.] 

1 The rope or cham with which the shank and 
flukes of the anchor, when earned at the cathead, 
are confined to the ship’s side. Now always 
Shank-painter, q.v. 

1487 Naval Aec, Hen ^7(1896) 44 Paynters for the ankres 
. mj. [X49S Ibid 238 Bowpayntours for destrelles feble j 
Shanlqiayntors for destrelles worne & fehle ij ] s86x J, 
Tatham London's Tryumphs m Heath Grocer^s Comp 
(1869) 478 Stand ready by the Anchor Let go your open 
Penter, and hold fast your Stopper. [1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789), Shoi^ Painter, a «!hort rope and chain 
which hangs the shank and flukes of an anchor up to the 
ship's Side, as the stopper fastens the ring and stock to the 
cat-head ] 

2 . A rope attached to the bow of a boat, for 
making it fast to a ship, a stake, etc. 

X711 W Sutherland Shtphnld, Assist 134 For the Long 
boat . Painter, i the Boat Rope and 4 of the Le(ngth), 
*757 Robertson in P/ul Trans L 34 The skiflf was let 
down ; but the painter not being fast, the rope run an end, 
and the skiff went adrifb. xroo Wolcott (P Pindar) Ai&f 
to Fut Laureat Wks 1812 11 338 Tustlike the Victory or 
Fame That by its painter drags the Gig or YawL x8o6 
Naval Chron, XV. 46a This allowed time to cut the boat’s 
penter. 1831 Tbelawney Ado Younger Son (1890) 311, 
I slipped the painter which held the boat x86x Hughes 
Tmn Brown at Qxf ii (1889) 15 [He] jumped out with the 
painter of his skiff in his hand 1876 Besant & Rice Gold 
Butterfly xv. 130 Painters in London boats are sometimes 
longish ropes, for convenience of mooring. 

B. To eta (or shp) the painter (Jig ) ; to send 
a person or thing ‘ adrift ’ or away to clear off ; 
to sever a connexion, effect a separation. 

a 1700 B E Did, Cant Crew ,111 Cut your Painter 
for ye. I’ll prevent ye doing me any Mischief 1783 Grose 
Did Vulg, Tongue s v , VU cut your painter for yon. 
I'll send you off. 1867 Sailor's Jvord-bk, s v , * Cut 
your painter make off x888 T W Reid Zifl W, E 
Forster II 99 The sooner we ‘cut the painter’ and let the 
Greater Britain drift from us the better it would be for 
Englishmen 1891 E. Kinglakb Australian at H, 4 On 
the contrary, the idea of ‘cutting the painter 'is not popular 

Faiulier [Variant of Panther, prob from 
i6thc Eng panter or F, panthhre (pronounced 
panthre),] Name m some parts of N. Amenca for 
the American panther or cougar (Ee/is concolof), 
1823 J. F Cooper Pioneers xxviii, It might frighten an 
older woman to see a she painter so near her. wim a dead 
cub by Its side X90X Roosevelt in SenbneYs Mag Oct , 
The cougar. In the Eastern States it is usually called 
panther or painter , in the Western States, mountain lion, 
or, toward the South, Mexican lion The Spanish-speaking 
people usually call it simply lion. 

Fai’utdrlyi di- (^v.) rare, [f. Painter^ •!• 
-ltI, 2.1 Like, or pertaining to, a painter; 
charactenstic of a painter, artistic, b. adv. In 
a way proper to a pamter, artistically. 


a xs86 Sidney Arcadia 1 (1590) 55 It was a very white and 
red vertue, which you could pick out of a painterly glosse 
of a visage. x8az T G. Wainewricht Ess ^ Cnt (1880) 
248 A painterly arranged exclamation of this kind Ibid, 261 
How well made up— How painterly I 
Pai’ntership. nonce-wd, [f as prec. + -ship.] 
The function or position of a painter. 

*553 Wood tr Gardiner's Tme' Obedience Gviij, Let 
him striue also to continue stil in hts chief pauitourship, 
least another passe him in conning, & so haue the name 
of the cheif pamter from him 

Fainter-Stainer » Fainter 1 1 and 2 

The name by which the members of the City of London 
Livery Company of Printers (which included painters m 
senses i and s), are designated m their diarter. In which 
connexion it has continued in use to the present day. 'The 
restriction of meaning stated in (^uot 1706, and repeated in 
later Diets., doei» not seem to be m accordance with facts 

1304 Deed in J. G. Grace Comp Painier-Siaineis (1880), 
John Browne paynter-steyner xs8x Chapter Painters' 
Comp Lond,, Liben Homines et Gives Civitatis London 
Artis sive Misteni pictonum vocati Anghce Paynters- 
Steyners. xs8a Grant of Byelaws, Ibe fellowship of the 
arte of paynters, alias paynters stayners of the City of 
London 1604 Act i fas I, c 20 No manner of person 
. shall . make any manner of worke or workes, or lay 
any manner of Colour or Colours, Painting or Pamtingi. 
whatsoeuer, in. the sayd Art or Mystery of Painters Stainers 
aforesaid, vxilesse [etc ] 2706 Phillips (ed Kerrey), 

Stniner, one that makes draughts of, and paints all sorts 
of Coats of Arms, with other Devices belonging to the Art 
of Heraldry. 1709 Strype Ann, Ref, (1824) I xiii 268 
Forced to become an apprentice for ten yeaxs to William 
Gardiner, painter striner of London x88o J G Grace 
[M aster] {title) Some Account of the Worshipml Company 
of Painter-Stainers ^ Ibid, ad fin, “I his Company may fairly 
appeal to all good citizens to join in the wish expressed in 
their time-honoured toast ' May the Painter-Stainers’ Com- 
pany flourish root and branch for ever ’ 

Pamt-house, obs. vanaut of Penthohbe. 
Faintiness (p^i'ntines). [f. Painty + 

-NESS.] The quality of being painty, 

1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 663/3 Faults of feeble colouring and 
splashy paintiness. 1883 Bulloch G famesone v. 55 With 
how little paintiness they shine forth from their frames 
Fainting (pii-ntig), vbl. sb, £f. Paint v + 
-inqI] The action of the verb Paint, or that 
which IS painted. 

1 , The result or product of applying paint or 

colour , colouring , pictonal decoration. ^ 

a 2223 Auer R 392 Ine schelde beoS Jnreo binges, bet 
treo, and bet leSer, & Je peintunge. 1493 Trevisds Barth 
De P, R, XVI xcix 587 Glasse is amonge stones as a foie 
amonge men for it takyth al manere of colour and paynty ng 
1607 S^HAKs. Timon i i 155 A peece of Painting, which I do 
beseech Your Lordship tg accept x76o'X in Willis & Qark 
Cambridge (x886) II 4^ Repairing the painting of the 
room. 18x7 j. Evans Excurs Windsor etc, 22 A rich piece 
of painting in enamel. <xx839 Macaulay Afzj/ Eng xxin 
V Z12 Gazers wbo admired the painting and gilding of 
bis Excellency’s carnages 

2 , concr. A representation of an object or scene 
on a surface by means of colours , a picture 

cxgi^^^^yciif'sSel Wks III.462Allemenworschipynge 
. boo y magis or any payntyngus, synnen ande done j dolatry 
X483 Cath Angl, 266/2 EFayntyaga, pictw a, emble[vi\a 
1588 Shaks. L L, L, III 1 2z With your hands in your 
pocket, like a man after an old painting 1639 N N. ti Dn 
Bosfs Compl Woman 1 zo To refresh the ^e& with their 
paintings 1809 W. Blake Descr Caial 62 ^e distinction 
made between a Pamting and a Drawing Z839 Gullick 
& Timbs Painting vj^ Pethaps the most remarkabm painting 
of the eighteenth century in Fxance 

3 . The representing of objects or figures by 
means of colours laid on a surface, the art of so 
depicting objects. 

CX440 Promp, Parv 390/2 Peyntynge, or portrature 
pictura 1638 Junius Paint, Ancients la The facultie of 
Painters knoweth no end m painting X770 Sir J Rey- 
nolds Wks, (1855) 329 There are excrilencies in the art of 
painting beyond what is commonly called the imitation of 
Nature. 1^1-4 Emerson Ess, Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 148 
Painting and sculpture are gymnastics of the e> e 
“b fg. The depicting in words, lepresentation in 
vivid language. 

x6z3 Chapman Odyss xix. 288 Thus many tales Ulysses 
told nis wife, At most but pamtinm yet most like the life 
Z69S Drydem Troilus ^ Cresstda^ef bnj, The painting 
of It is so lively, and the words so moving «z877 Bagehot 
Lit, Stud, (1879) 207 Few things in literary painting are 
more wonderful 

4 . The action of colounng or of adorning with 
paint ; the colouring of the face with paint , an 
instance of this. Also fg 

*497 Nav Acc Hen, VII{jSg6) 237 Workyng abought the 
pajmtyng of the seid ship 1579 w. Wilkinson Cottfui, 
Fean, Loue 46 These his vayne payntynges of his margent, 
shall hereafter make his cause more odious 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah ivf vi. xx6 Painting was practised by Hailots, 
adulterated complexions well aneeing with adulterous con- 
ditions. 17x5 South Serm IV i, 46 Like the Plaistering 
of Marble, or the Painting of Gold x88o Ouida Moihsiw, 
17 It is all cant to be against painting 
1 6 . concr Pigment, paint. Ohs. 

X391 Percivall Sp Did , Mudas, painting for womens 
faces, Fucus, 1594 Greene & Lodge Lookme-Glass Wks 
(Grosart) XIV 27 Ihe costly paintings fetcht fro curious 
TVre, Haue mended in my face what nature mist. x6o8 
Topssll Serpents (X658) 693 Adulterated with meal, chalk, 
white-earth, or painting X630 Bulwer Anihrepeonet 158 
Thou defacest the features of God, if thou cover thy Face 
with painting 

0 . (Ulrtb, and Comb,, as pamting apron, -cleaner, 
-room, etc ; fpaintiiig-clotlx » Painted cloth. 
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x668 IL Head Eh^ ii iia Old painting Cloath . 
Dives m the flames the Prodigal on Horse back. 1769 
C Leadbetter MgcA, DieUling xxvii 148 Painting Brushes 
of Several Sizes 1804 Europ May 3 * 9 /,^ 

offices and painting-room abutted upon Langford’s action- 
room. 1837 Mas Sherwood H Mtlner I xiii, 57 Bus of 
broken plates, which Henry used as pallets and painting- 
stones. 185Z Thackeray Esmond 1, As one has seen un- 
skilful painting-cleaners do 1876 Lowell Among" my 
Bks Ser 11 311 He would come to the painting room and 
sit silent for hours 

Paamting*,///^* [f. as pr€c. + -ikg 2 ] That 
paints see the verb. 

i6*8 Earle Microcosm , Player (Arb ) 42 He is like our 
painting Gentle-women, seldorae in his owne face, seldomer 
m his cfoathes. 1732 Foote Taste ii Wks 1799 I 23 That 
gentleman that we see’d at the painting man's 
Hence Pal atingaesa {laid), pictorial quality 
1801 W, Taylor in Robherds Mem I 374 One cannot 
enough praise the expression and paintingness of the style 

Paintless ntles), a [f Paiht v and sb 

+ -LESS] 

f 1 . Incapable of being painted or depicted. 

1729 Savage Wanderer ir. 246 By woe, the soul to daring 
actions swells, By woe, in paintless patience it excels. 

2 Destitute or devoid of paint 
X859 Helps Friends m C Ser. n. (ed 2) 1 ii Sordid, . 
pointless, blackened houses 1868 Dilxe Greats Bnt I 

I XL 122 We met them with peaceful paintless cheeks 

f Paintment. Ohs raie [f Paint ©. -h 
-MENT.] Painting, adornment with colours 
X597 Beard T/teaite God^s yndgcm, (16x2) 6f Along the 
verdant fields all nchly di'de With Natures paintments, and 
with Floraes pride, xoaz Rowlands Good IJewestjr Bad N 
IS Where natures paintments, red, and yellow, blew. With 
colours plenty round about him grew, 

Paintress (pl^’ntres) [ad F. pemtresse^ in 
1 5-1 6th c also (Godef.), fern oijpet?iife 

painter.] A female painter ; a woman wlio paints. 
1 1 . A woman who paints or rouges her face^ Ohs. 
x6» T Adams Esp a Peter lii z As the cunning paintress 
deals with her fece 

2 A woman who paints pictures; a female artist 

1741 Corr hetva Ciess Hai tford <§• Ciess Pom/ret (1805) 

Hi. 225 We went to see the paintress Rosalba, who is now 
old X836 Blackvo Mag, XXXIX. 353 Natuie adorning 
and touching im, like a paintress, her choice works 1884 
H S ^ivs/a& Stud Hist 160 She was a paintress of repute, 
b With ofj or a genitive, or sb attnb 
1790 H Walpole Let to Mtss Berrys 10 Oct (1846) VI. 
370, I long to hear that its dear paintress is well 1826 
A1RBY& Sp Eniomol. (1828) III xxix. 72 This admirable 
paintress of natural objects x88o C Keene Let in Life 
(1692} X, 314 A friend . a rattling fine animal paintress 

3 A woman employed in jfainting pottery-ware. 

1825 J Nicholson Operai Mechanic 474 As both males 

and females are employed m this bianch, the men are called 
painters^ the women patniresses* but in blue-painting, 
where no men are employed, the women are called dine- 
painters xSga K L wakeman in Colutuhus (Ohio) Dtsp, 
4 May, One {daughter] maybe a ‘paintress coloring the 
cheaper waies. 

tPaxntnx. Ohs rare [See-TRix] «sprec 2 
1547 ytcaty's Aniti (1888) AppL u 117 Item to Misteiis 
levyn Terling, Pamtnx, xh. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Aneed Peaut, v. Wks 1798 III go. 

tPai-atry. Obs. Also 6 -tre. [ad obs, F, 
(i5thc m Godef ) see-Rv] The action 
or product of painting ; also fy, 
xgxx Acc. Ld High Treas, Scot, IV. 296 For certane 
colouns [etc:] boght be him for the pamtre of the Kingis 
gret schip. 1533 Gau Rtcki Vay z6 Ymagis or payntre 
1373 G. Harvey Letter d>k (Camden) 103 No bombast or 
paintry to belpe deforaity 1633 Manton Exp James 1 

II When you walk in a garden 01 field think thus with 
yourselves , Here is a goodly show and paintry 

tPainture. Obs, Forms 3-8 pem-, 4-5 
peyn-, 5 payntuce, >toux6, 5-8 panntxtre- [ME 
a OF. petitiure, painture (nth c. in Godef.) = 
Pr., Sp, \\.pintura (beside Pr ptciura, It. pit- 
tura) .—late L. '^pznctura for pictHra painting, f. 
pinghtf pict-j pinct- to paint: see -FBI;. Painture 
IS l£us ult a doublet of Piotobb.] 

1 The action or art of painting, or depicting 
objects in colouis ; style of painting. Alsoyf^ 

c 1^6 Chaucer Doctors T 33 With swich. peynture She 
peynted hath this noble creature. 1398 Trevisa Barth De 
P, R XIX xxxvu (149s) 879 The Egypaens fonde fyrst 
paynture 1593 G Harvey Pietcds Super, Wks. (Grosart) 

II riB The next peece, not of his Rhetonque, or Poetry, 
but of his Painture x668 Dryden Bss Dram Poesy 
SQ Shall that excuse the ill Paintuie or designment of 
them? ax^x8 Penn Tracts Wks 1726 I, 482 The pumi- 
tive Christians abhorred Painture [1846 Landor Whs 
(1876) IV 226 We have suffered to drop away from us the 
beautiful and commodious word painture ] 

2 That which is painted, pamting, pictonal 
work , a painting, picture 

a 122$ After R, 242 A 1 ms bute ase a scheadewe— al nis 
bute ase a peinture. 1382 Wyclif x Chron vi. ag He made 

III hem cherubyn, and palmes, and dyuersepeynturis CX400 
Maundev, (Roxb ) vm 29 To fordo he paynture and ^ 
ymages bat ware purtraid on walles. 14^ Zhz/es ^ Paup 
1 11] 34/a The lewde man sholde use his hookes, that is 
ymageiy and paynture <1x333 bn. Berners Gotd Bk, 
M Aurel (154®) Y y b. The whiche pamtures were sayed to 

of the handy waike of the expert Appelles x668 
Dryden Ess, Dram Poesy 69 The shadowings of Painture 
being to cause the rounding of it. 

8, A substance used in painting; a paint, pigment. 
X387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) I. 387 jley wolde . make .. 
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dyuers figures and peynte hym wij? ynke ojjer wib o>ir 
peynture and colour c 1449 VzcoGmRepr, ii ix 193 Graued 
and oumed with gold and ©there gay peinturis 1620 
Thomas Lai, Diet , Atramentnm, . .Inkc, blacke painture. 

Faulty (ptf* nti), a [f Paint sh +-t ] 

1 Of, belonging to, or abounding m paint. 

1873 W, Morris In Mackail Li^ (1899) I 292 The big 
room is bare and painty 1891 C Tames Rom, Rigmarole 
181 Do you mind this painty smell? 

2 Of a picture Overcharged with paint; having 
the paint too obtrusive. 

1870 Aihenseum 21 May 680 Bemg rather opaque, not to 
say painty, in some of its less important paits, X884 Ch, 
Times 410/1 A telling landscape, too painty, but the com- 
position is good 

Pain- worthy ; see PAiirawOBTHT 
Painy, Painym! see PAYEiry, Patnim. 
t Paiocke. [Known only in the passage cited. 
It has been vanously viewed by editors as a mxs- 
pnnt for pacocke^ pecocke, or other obs form of 
Peacock, or as some dialect form of that woid, or 
as being the older spellmg (with % for/) olpajock, 
for an alleged northern Sc pea-jock «= peacock, 
Vanous other conjectuies have been offered 
The spelling peacock or peacocks is found in the First 
Folio in the 5 other places where the word occurs, and 
there seems no reason why Hamlet should here use a stray 
dialect word The context suggests that Hamlet was going 
to say ‘A very, very Ass’, hut checked himself at the last 
word and substiltuted this.] 

z6<» SHAKS.Af/1^/; III 11 295 Ham. For thou dost know 
Oh Damon deere, This Realme dismantled was of loue 
himselfe, Aoid now reignes heeie, A vene verie Paiocke. 
Hora. You might haue Rim’d. [Pope reads For thou 
dost know, 0 Damon dear, This realm dismantled was Of 
Jove himself, and now reigns here Avery very— peacock.] 
[Hence 1899 Blackiu Mag Feb 354/1 We think of Beau 
Biuirunell rather as a ‘very, very pajock ’ than a man of 
bones and smews ] 

Paip,pape(p^) Sc. Also pep (Jam) [var 
of Pip J The stone of a cherry, sloe, plum, or 
other stone fruit ; an oiange pip, etc The paips, 
a game played by schoolboys with cherry-stones. 

1721 Kelly Sc Prov 2 A Head full of Hair, a Kirkle full 
of Hips, and a Biiest full of Papes, are three sure Marks of 
a Daw, 1808-25 Jamieson, Paipj a cherry-stone Thi ee of 
these stones ai e placed together, and another above them 
Tliese are called a castle. The player takes aim with a 
cherry btone, and when he overturns this castle, he claims 
the spoil [IBut in some districts the missile is a large flat 
metal button, a bit of slate, or a marble ] x8ax Blaekw 
Mag IX 401 noiCt Popes are cbeny-stones, which are 
collected with care by me boys, and furnish them with 
numbeiless sources of amusement 1885 Sir R, Christxson 
Autobiog, I ii 33 Cherry trees m my young days were 
robbed as much for the panes as for the cherries. 

Paip, Paiply, Sc. ff. Pope, Popely. 

Fair (pe^i), sb^^ Forms . 3-5 peire, peyre, 
4-7 paire, payre, (4-5 (9) pare), 4-6 payr, 5 
peyr, (peyer, payir, 5-6 par, payer, 6 paier, 
parre, pere), 4-pair. [ME. a ¥. paire:— 'L.pana, 
pi neut of par, pdn- equal, taken as sing fern. 
Cf L par sing neut. (more than 50 examples m 
Durham Acc Rolls, Surtees), It, '\par, paio, Sp , 
Pg. par, OF, par, pair\ also Ger., Du. paar 
(OHG , MHG. /<??'), Da , Sw-, Icel. par, the form 
par, pare, was in use also in ME. ; pair, payr, 
without final -e, is occasional m i^-isth c 

Pear IS now followed by ^ as in ‘a pair of gloves ', but qf 
•was formerly omitted, as ‘ a pair gloves ’ • cf Ger. ein poor 
handsekuhe After a numeral pair was formerly used in 
the sing fonn, ‘three pair (of) shoes* = Ger diei paar 
schuhe, this IS still letained colloquially, and in certain 
connexions; but the tendency is now to say ‘ thiee pairs * ] 
I. Two associated together ; a set of two 
1 Two separate things of a kind that are asso- 
ciated or coupled in use, usually corresponding to 
each other as right and left (less frequently as 
upper and under). Such aie things worn on or 
arlapted to the right and left limbs or sides of the 
body, as * a pair of gloves, leggings, shoes, stock- 
ings, spurs, stirrups, fetters, sculls ^ etc ; also 
{colloq and somewhat humorously') the two bodily 
members themselves, as 'a pair of eyes, ears, lips, 
jaws, arms, hands, heels, legs, wmgs*, etc ; also, 
other things used side by side, as * a pair of foldmg 
doors, curtains etc. 

[1278 in Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 487 In 2 panbus 
arsuns.] ext^Bekei 20 in Eng Leg, I 107 Ake euere he 
hadde ane pcire feteres faste him up-on 1375 Barbour 
xiiL 463 Seven hundreth pans of spans lede War tane of 
knychtis that war dede X377 Langl P P/ B. v 256 And 
haue ymade many a knygte bothe mercere & drapere, pat 
payed neuere for his prentxshode nou^te a peire gloues, 
C1386 Chaucer Wife's ProL 597 He hadde a pane Of legges 
and of feet so dene & faire, 1398 Trfvisa Barth DeP R 
v. XX. (Bodl MS.) If iob/2 Somme [teeth] bene pares twey 
outt and tweyne ne>ir 1478 W Pastos jr. m P Lett 
III 237 Ij scbyrtes,andapeyerofsclyppers. ^3^^Nott^ng. 
ham Rec IV 184 A pere of shows for the neytar boye 
1647 Ward Simp Cehier 75 Truth [doth] best, when it is 
spoken out through a pane of open lips, 1678 Butler 
HI 1 701 Our Noblest Senses act by Pairs, Two Eyes to 
see, to hear two Ears. 17x2 Budgell Spect, No 425 r x 
Thro’ a Pair of Iron (Sates 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. i 1, 
The girl rowed, pulling a pair of sculls very easily, 
b. Hencevarious colloquial or familiar locutions • 
Pair of hands, a man; to take or shm a clean or fair 


pair of heels see Clean a, 3 d, Fair a. 8 d; pair of lawn 
sleeves, a bishop , pair of oars see Oar x '3 3 a ; ecnotker or 
a different Pair f shoes or hoots, a different matter: Pair 
of wheels, a two-wheeled vehicle 
X598 Florio s v Trasti della barca. As we saie the cushions 
inapaireofoares X623C0CKERAMI s,y Fenchmonth/Wkvda 
fee, for a parre of Wbeeles is foure pence, and for Paniers 
two pence 1630 R Joknsotfs Kingd 4- Camntw 592 Her 
enemies brought ten hundred thousand paire of hand<: to 
pull downe the wals of Jerusalem. 1844 Macaulay Ess , 
Earl of Chatham (1887) 817 At eveiy leve^ appealed 
eighteen or twenty pair of lawn sleeves 1859 1 hackeray 
Virginians II xvi 130 If Mr. George had been in the army, 
that, would have been anothei pair of boots 1865 Dickens 
Mut Fr I XV, ‘ That, sir replied Mr Wegg, ‘ is quite 
another pair of shoes *. 


2 In the names of single articles of clothing, 
instruments, or tools,* composed of two corre- 
spondmg parts, which are not used separately, and 
consequently are named only in the plural . e. g. 
‘ a pail of breeches, trousers, or stays ; a pair of 
scissors, tongs, bellows, compasses, spectacles, 
balances, stodcs*. 

1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 8013 Amorewe uor to werie a peire 
of bosen [v,r a peyre hose] of say 1390 Gower Coif II 
318 Out he clippeth also faste Hire tunge with a peire 
scheres tfX4as Eng Voc m Wr-Wulucer 657/16 Hic 
culigtia, A« pate belows X530 Palsgr 182 Suene mstru- 
mentes or toles as we in our tong use to name by payres. 
a payre of bellows, a payre of stockes, a payre of spectacles 
X563 Shuts Archi Dj b, Take a paire of compas'.es and 
set the one pomete of the compasses vpon y* line vnder the 
Abacus xSyr Lady M Bertie in xoih Rep Hist MSS 
Comm App. v 23 She was so ill M'lth wearing a paire of 
perfumed bodyes that she was forced to goe to bed 1784 
Cook 3rd Voy. II, vii 351 Our new visitor had on a Jiair of 
green cloth breeches xSyo Dickens E, Drood 11, Two 
pairs of nut-crackers. 

3 . Two persons or animals of opposite sexes 


a A man and woman united by love or marriage , 
an engaged or married couple. 

1377 Langl P, PI B ix 164 Many a peire sithen the 
pestilence, Han plight hem togideres 1590 Spenser F Q 
iir X 16 A wanton payre Of lovers loosely kmt 1590 Shake 
Mids N IV. L 96 There shall the paires of faithfull Louers 
be Wedded, with Theseus, all m loUity 1667 Milton 
P L \y 534 Live while ye may, Yet happie pair X727-46 
Thomson Summer 1x72 Young Celadon And his Amelia 
were a matchless pair. xSoy Crabbe Par, Reg n. X05 Next 
at our altar stood a luckless pair. X869 A B. Edwards 
Debenham's Vow Ixiii, The newly-married pair were installed 
in a compartment by themselves 
b Two paitners in a dance. 

1770 Goldsm Des Vill, 25 The dancing pair that simply 
sought renown By holding out to tire each other down 

g 8i CowpER Hope 13-14 As in a dance the pair that take 
e lead Turn downward, and the lowest pair succeed 
1844 Dickens Christmas Carol u, Three or four and twenty 
pair of partners j people who would dance, 
c. A mated couple of animals. 

X3 E, E Allii P, B. 335 Of vche horwed, in ark halde 
hot a payie ?<zi366 Chaucer Rom Rose 107 The smale 
foules They peyned hem, ful many a peyre, To synge on 
bowes blosmed feyre 1567 Maplet Gr Forest 6 b, There 
IS a paire of them, Male and Female 1795 Cowper Pair- 
ing Time 44 All pair’d, and each pair built a nest 1838 
Encycl Br/t, (ed 7) XVI 733/1 They [eagles] not only 
pair, but continue in pairs all the year round , and the same 
pair procreates year after year 
4 A set of two; two individuals (persons, 
animals, or things) of the same kind taken together; 
esp. when associated in function, purpose, or posi^ 
tion; a couple, brace, span. Sometimes said of 
two objects of different kind when intimately asso- 
ciated and viewed as a group. 

a X300 Florts 4* Bl. 566 Swiche him. seruej> a day so faire 
Amoreje moste anojser peire. X4t8 E E Wills (i88a) 32, 
y peire of my best shetes c 1430 Lydg Mtn Poems (Percy 
Soc ) 236 [He] Took out of belle soulys many a peyre 
c 1430 — Reas, 4* Sens, aiB. C1470 Henry Wallace vil 225 
Vpon the bawk thai hangit mony par i486 BL Si, A lhans 
F vj, A Couple or a payer of botillis, 1575 Lancham Let 
(1871) 8 A payree of great whyte syluer lyuery Pots for wyne 
1638-^ in Swayne Sarum Churchw Acc (1896) aio Paire 
of Sa'wyers for 29 dayes. <1x703 Burkitt On Jv T Mark vu 
13 The Jesuits send forth their emissaries by pairs 1776 
WITHERING PlantsiiigS) III 639 [Victa lutea] Flowers 
sometimes m pairs. x8oo wordsw Pet Lamb 14, 1 watched 
them with dehght, they [maiden and lamb] were a lovely 
pair 1856 Whyte Melville Rate Cor>, xu, The pair [horse 
and rider] looked what the gentlemen call ‘all over like 
going’ 1873 Proctor Elem Asinm xiu 121 The stars of 
the pau are seen to circle round each other The very fact 
that they so circle shows not only that they form a real pair, 
but that they attract each other. 

b. Short for pair of horses, two hoises harnessed 
and running together. 

Z727 Fielding Looe in Sev Masques v. xui, Six Flanders 
mares the former drives^ The latter out a pmr 1782 Cowper 
Ctlpvt 12 All in a chaise and pair X863 Chavtheis's Bk 
Days I 554/2 Who would dare to call two horses anything 
but a pau; when they are harnessed to a carnage, though 
they may be two in any other situation ? x866 M rs. Riddell 
Race for Wealth yxxw, Let. Mrs. Robinson drive out with 
a pair. 

c. In Parliamentary language, Two voters on 
opposite sides who mutually agiee to abstam from 
voting in order to be absent from a division with- 
out affecting the relative position of parties. 

X845 Disraeli Sybil rv i, ‘ We want a Wee of pairs *, $aid 
Lord Milford. ‘Will you two fellows pair?’ 18^ Daily 
News 5 Apr 4/7 The actual majonty, however, would 
have been the same in any case— a pair is a pair , one for, 
one against, x^ Ibtd, ii May 5/2 Sir John Gorat . . was 
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originally paired with Mr Robertson, the pair being 'off 
Sir John Gorst was available for pairing with the Home 
Secaretary* A still later arrangement shifted the pair to 
another member of the Opposition, leaving Sir John Gorst 
free to vote 

d. Short for ‘ pair of oars * . see Oar sd 3 a, b 
1885 WAitaker's Aim 400/1 The two old Oxonians, 

Lowndes and D E Brown, were undoubtedly the best pair* 
1890 Idiii 590/2 Looker and Clark of the Thames won the 
Senior Pairs 

e. In other connexions e. g. 

Pair 0/ cards, two of the same value (see also 6); ^air 
of colours, two flags belongmg to a regiment, one the royal, 
the other the regimental flag; hence, the position or com- 
mission of an ensign , cfl Colour 7 c} pair of dice, a set of 
two , pear of indentures, knives, etc see these words 
c 1386 Chauccr Pard, T 295 The kyng Sente him a 
paire of dees of gold in scorn ztiSo Cotton ComPl Gameeier 
in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 348 A pair is a pair of any two, 
as two kings, two queens, &c 1745 Swift Direct Servants, 


1070 JiARDY ec WARE Moo. xtoyte 80 (Cnbbage) 
adversary were then to play another five, he woiud 
two for the pair 
5 . Sometimes a mere synonym for iwo, and 
formerly used loosely for a few, two or three Now 
mostly superseded m this use by a couple. 

1599 Massinger, etc Old Lasu 11 11, Wlmt is't to bide 
A little hardness for a pair of years, or so? x6zx Speed 
Hist Gt Bnt IX xii (1623) 704 Fewer by a pane of 
thousands. 1629 Shirley Wedding i, I may be compeld 
within A pair of minutes to turn ashes 1^0 B Jonson 
Nevi Inn U ii, To entertain you for a pair of hours 1837 
Landor Pentameron, ^th Day's Interview Wks 1853 li 
348/2 Your mention of eggs has induced me to mey 
I could eat a pair of them 

II. A set, not limited to two, 
t6. A set of separate things or parts forming 
a collective whole, e. g a set (of gallows, harness, 
numbles, etc ) , a suit (of armour) ; a string (of 
beads), a padc (of cards), a complex musical 
instrument, as * a pair of organs, clavichords, vir- 
ginals, bagpipes* ; a chest (of drawers). A pair of 
arrows, a set of three arrows (^Cent Diet 1890), 
All Obs,, OT only dial (But see b, c.) 

X3 Cursor M 7896 (Cott ) J>e king a pair o letters 
[» a letter, lettres] writte Did, and gaf him-self to her. 
X340 Ayerib 258 pet on wyfman ssel habbe uor hare body 
me one yere zuo uele payre of robes z377-x6^ Pejre 
bedes, pare of bedes, etc [see Bead sh 2]. CX386 Chaucer 
Knt 's T 1263 And somme woln haue a paire plates large 
1426 Poston Lett 1 12 Certeyns maffaisours the se>d 
John Grys by the space of a myle to a payre galwes ledden. 
1493 m Chappell Pop Mas. (1879) I 49 Delivered to a 
merchaunt for a pair of Organnes 30;^. 1513 Douglas 
Janets vii. IV 74 Apoune the postis also mony ane payr Off 
harnes hang 1530 Pai^sgr 182 Vnes cartes, a payre of 
cardes to playe with. 1558 Will of Hinton (Somerset Ho), 
A paier of virginalls 163a Lithgow Trov, vl 285 Fourty 
paire of Chaplets. 1656 Earl Monm tr. JSoccahnfs Advts. 
fr Painass 1 ii (1674) 3 A pair of Cards, which the 
Serjeants found in his pocket 1706 E Ward Wooden 
Wot Id Diss (1708) 62 He’s as proud of these, as a High- 
lander IS of a Pair of Bag-pipes 1825 Jamieson s, v , ‘ Apair 
o’ Can Itches', a catechism, ‘a pair o' Proverbs', a copy of 
the Proverbs, used as a adiool-book; 'a pair o* pullisees 
a complete tackle of pullies, etc 1852 Thackeray Esmond 
III vii. We had a pair of beautiful old organs in Castlewood 
Church 1853 Carleton Traits fy Stones (i860) L 263 
A thin, sallow little man, with a pair of beads, as long as 
himself X894 Northwnhld GUss s v Pair, *A pair (= 
chest) of drawers ’ * A pair of cards ’ ‘ A pair 0’ pipes '. . 

All these terms are in common general use 

b a flight of stairs. Often used 

as equivalent to floor or story, as two pair of stairs , 
or shortly, two pair, the second floor or story. 
Also aitrib , as in one (or two) pair {of stairs) 
lodging, room, window, etc. 

1530 Palsgr iSa l^ngz degree, a payre of stayres, x6a8 
Earle Microcosm, lauerne (Arb) 33 A Tauerne Is a 
degree, or (if you will) a paire of stayres aboue an Alehouse. 
1662 J Strypb in Lett Lit Men (Camden) 178 One 
[Chamber], which is a very handsome one, and one pair of 
stairs high 1710 Lend Cast No 4668/4 Numb. 5 in 
Brick Court m the Middle Temple Lane, two Mir of Stairs, 
on the Right-hand 1740 Fielding Tom Jones xiv vl 
That Nightingale should procure him either the Ground 
Floor, or the two Pair of Stairs, 1761 Mrs. F Sheridan 
Sidney Bidulph HI 127 Working for my bread in a two 
pair of stairs room 1844 Dickens Mart Chuz, u, Mr Peck- 
smff turned him loose in a spacious room on the twqrpair 
front. 1853 Clough in Lo/^ellow's Life (1891) II 257, 

1 stay in there, up two pam. ttom eleven to five daily 
a Pair of steps , a flight of steps ; also, a port- 
able set of steps used in a library, etc. 

1755 in Picton Lpool Munic Rec (1886) II 155 A breast 
wall and pair of steps from, the shore or road up to the 
lAdies' Walk. 1761 Colman Genius No. a in Prose Sev 
Occas (1787) I 23, I could as easily have scaled the monu- 
ment, as have come at the tip of her chin without the help 
of a pair of steps 1884 W Alois Wright Bible Word-hk 
(ed 2] s,v., We still speak of a 'pair' of steps or stairs. 

7 . (Also written parel) A company of miners 
working together (Cornwall, America) ; a team of 
mules carrying tin 

1846 J. Trenoodle Spec. Dial 26 (KD D ) Ef Franky’s 
peere wornt drunk, 1855 J R* Leifchild Cornwall 146 
Though the takers or one pitch vary from two to twelve in 
number. .This partnership is termed a pair of men, xWiat. 
ever the number may really he 1871 Trans Amer Inst 
Mining Eng I aoa One 'pair' (two or more men working 
in common) may be losing money. i88a W. Cornw. Gloss , 
Pair ofnioyles (mules), usually about thirty, for carrying 


tin Standard 28 Sept 3/6 (Cornwall) A 'pare ’ of ten 

men were working at a night shift underground 
III, S. attnd.ondComb . pair case (see quot.) , 
pair-bating, skating performed by pairs ; pazr- 
toed a Oniith., having the toes in pairs, two 
before and two behind ; pair-wise adv , m pans 
1884 F J Britten Watch 4 Clockm 183 [The] *Pair 
Case [was] the old style of casing watches with an inner 
watch case containing the movement and an outer case 
quite detached from the inner 1902 Daily CJiron. 14 Feb 
4/7 To this event succeeded the ’'pair-skating competition 
x868 Proc Zool. Soc, 316 A few Cuckoos represent the 
*Pair-toed Coccygomorohae 1831 Carl\le Ess, NibeU 
imgenhedKyBrm) 1 1 1 122 Such as continued refractory he tied 
together l?y the beards, and hung ^pair-wise over poles 

•f Pair, sb 2 Obs rare^^ [f Paib v.^ , but the 
text IS doubtful J Impairment, abatement. 

c 137s Cursor M 738a (Fairf ) lesse welcomed him ful faire 
Samuel him talde wip outen payre. 

Pail* (pe®.i), t/.i [f Paib sb i] 

1 . tram. To make a pair by matching (two 
persons or things or one with another) ; to place 
together as adapted or suited to each other , to 
provide with a ‘ fellow’ so as to make a pair. 

1613 Sir E SAocviLLEinCri^aTv/M/xNo 133 My lord had 
not paired the sword I sent him to Pans , bringing one of 
the same length, but twice as broad, 1693 Woodward Nat. 
Hist Earth i [1723) 26 , 1 can pair, with bea-Shells, several 
of these Fossil ones X849 Briavt Child, Innocent 
child and snow-white flower • Well are ye pair'd in your 
gening hour 1855 hlACAULAY/fxj/. Eng xu III. 23r The 
French ambassador and the French general were well paired 
ft. To be a match for, to match, equal Obs 
1603 Drayton Odes xvi 8 That Shee which I adore, 
Which scarce Goodnesse selfe can payre. 

2 . lutr To 'go* witAf so as to match 

x6zz Shaks Wild. T V i ix6HadourPnnce seene this 
houre, he had paj r’d Well with this Lord, there was not full 
a raoneth Between their births 1756 Home Douglas ix t 
24 He might have pair’d with him in features and in 
shape 1879 E Garrett House 3 ^ Works I 52 There was 
no other figure which could pair with Barbara’s. 

3 . trails To arrange (two persons or things) in 
a pair or couple ; to associate or bring together as 
mates or antagonists, to pair off (a number of 
persons or things), to put two by two or in pairs. 

1607 Beaum Be. Fl. Woman-Hater vt li, Virtue and grace 
are always paired together 1706 E Ward Wooden World 
Dies (x7oS)24 Thus these two [Captain and Lieutenant] are 
generally pair'd like mariy'd Couples, xyix Steele Sped, 
No 113 !• 4 , 1 made new Liveries, new pair’d my Coach- 
Horses. i88x Tylor Anikropol ix 223 Each wamor is 
paired with an opponent 

b To arrange m couples of opposite sexes, as 
for dancing, dinner, etc ; esp to unite in love or 
marriage ; to mate (animals). 

1673 Drydfn and Pi. Conq Granada iiL lu. Ye gods, 
why are not hearts first paired above ? 170a Pope Sappho 
44 Turtles and doves of diffring hues unite, And glossy jett 
is pair'd with shining white x8a8 Scott F M. Perth 
XXIX, It is only whilst the tunid stag is paired with the doe, 
that he is desperate and dangerous 1893 Marie Corelli 
Sorrows Satan xi, The Earl pt 
‘Prince, you will take Miss 
daughter falls to your escort 
4 L. intr. To come together in couples ; to form a 
couple, to become companions or associates; esp. 
Parl» to make an agreement with an opponent 
that both shall abstam from voting on a given 
question or for a certain time (see Paib sb. 4 c) , 
also to pair off 

Ken &on Poet Wks 1721 IV. 393 And tho’ no 
Mamages are there, We yet may, like the Cherubs, pair 
rSio G Rose Diarus (r86o) II 464 Several members had 
paired. xSxy Pari Deb 744 Sir B Hobhouse paired off in 
fav our ofthe motion with General Thornton 1852 Macaulay 
in Trevelyan Life (1876) II 352 , 1 went down to the House 
and paired 1883 7V;/w (weekly ed ) 6 Mar 14/2 Sir E 
Watlun neither voted nor paired on Fnday night 
b. To unite wtih one of the opposite sex; to be- 
come mates in love or marriage ; to couple or mate. 

16x1 Shaks Wmt T tv iv 154 Your hand (my Perdita ) 
so Turtles paire That neuer meane to part 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals II i. There never can be but one man m the world, 
whom a truly modest and delicate woman ought to pair 
with in a country-dance 1793 Cowper Tale 13 A chafiinch 
and his mate.. They paired, and would ha\e built a nest. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth u, Hawks, far less eagles, pair not 
with the humble linnet 1877 A B Edwards Up Nile jcxil 
680 The pigeons are pairing , the time of the singing of birds 
IS come. 

0. To pair off, to go off or apart in pairs; 
also to pair off with (collo^j ), to marry. 

and 

hundr 5 ’^herVes"at Theraiopylae had' paired off with three 
hundred Persians 1863 Miss Braddon Jc^perxxxv, 
[If they] would only make a match of it, I should be fiee to 
pair-off with the lively widow. x88x Mrs A. B Church 
Cectlfs Debt HI. 1, The other guests paired off amongst 
themselves. 

Hence Pai nng ppl a 

xSaS Efuycl Bnt (ed. 7) XVI. 733/1 Pairing birds flock 
together m February, in order to choose their mates 
Pair, Obs. or dial Eoims. 4-5 peire, 
(pere, 5 peiere, P0y(e)r), 4-6 peyre, payre, 
4-7 paire, 3-7 (^*V. -9) pair, {dial, and Sc. 4-9 
pare, 5-6 par, 6 payr, peare). [Aphetic f. 
apeyre, apayre, Appaib, q. v.] 


cl proceeded to ‘ pair * us all 
( Fitzroy,— -Mr Tempest, my 


PAIB-OAB. 

+ L trans, ^ Abvair i, laoPAiB i ; to make worse ; 
to lessen. Obs 

a X300 CwAor M 6407 He that better can mend hen pere 
iv, r paire, payre, peire] X362 Lancl. P. PI. A, iii 123 Vr 
Fader Adam heo falde wih Feirebiheste, Apoysende Popes 
and peyreh holy chirche 1387 1 re\ isa Htgien (Rolls) VI. 
399 He bulde newe citees and amended citees h^t were 
i-peyred 1303 Hawes Exasnp. Virt. v 26 For that wyll 
payre and yll thy name. 1446 J Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr, 
(1B67) 73, I will .mend this house, and payre an other.- 
1373 Tyrxe Refvi. To Rdr. in Cath, Tiactaies (S.T. S ) 10 
Nother eikand nor pearand ane word 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Innav (Arb ) 527 Euer it meads Some, and paires Other 
2 i7itr, Appaib 2 , Impaib 2 ; to become or 
grow worse, to deteriorate, to fall off. Now dial 
cxxao Cast Dove 228 God whrowght never that thyng 
But hit peyred tbowigh bis wonnyng c 1330 R Brunnb 
Chron, (z8io) 296 Now alle he cuntre peires, vnnehis ouht 
bei left CX380 W\clif Sel IV ks HI 438 pis is cause whi 
pe world pey reh c 1400 I aud Tioy Bk 11206 It was dight 
wel & fair '1 hat he my ght neuere rote ne pair c 1470 Henry 
Wallace i 14 Bot God abuff has maid thar my cut to par. 
1491 Caxton Prtf? (W deW 1495) ivn lob/ilhe 
whiche vestyraentes neuer payred in desert. 1330 Palscr. 
655/2* I peyre, I waxe worse. 1^97 Br Hall Sat, vi 
1 84 Somewhat it was that made his paunch so peare, His 
girdle fell ten ynches in a yeare, 1630 T Froysell Semt. 
(1652} 41 So doe his gifts begin to flag and paire in him 
1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2^ Pare, to give a less quantity of 
milk ‘ T'eow pares feafully X870 R Chambers Pop 
Rhymes Scot 364 Febiuai an ye be fair The hoggs 'll 
mend, and naething pair 
Pair, obs form of Pabe v 
Paired (p3«Jd), ppl a [f. Paib + -ed 1 ] 
Assoaated together in pairs or twos ; coupled. 

161X CoTGR, Apparii, paired, coupled, matched X7X1 
Steele Sped. No 254 P 3 A very loving Couple most 
hampily paired in the Yoke of Wedlock. X728 Pope Dune. 

J 60 Figures ill pair’d, and Similes unlike x88o A Wilson 
m Genii Mag CCXLVL44lhelaucelet. has no paired fins 
or limbs. 

tPai'rer. Obs rare-“\ [f Paib zf 2 + -eeI* 
cf. Appaikbb.] One who impairs. 

<?r4oo Wpeirf^sBeHe, fas Pro! (MS Fair&x 2) Enuy^ouse 
men which seyn )«it y am a peirer [» r. apeirer] of holi 
scriptures 

Pair-horse (pea'rh^js), a. [Condensed from 
pair of horse{s used attrib. . cf. two-horse, four- 
ho^se, four-wheel, etc ] For a pair of horses 
1834 C D Yonce tr Athesiseus III, 933 Bringing with 
him Glycera, the daughter of Thalamis in a pair-horse 
chariot 1873 Knight Diet Mech., Patr-korse Harness, 
the general name given to double harness in England. 1900 
Daily News 27 Sept 9/1 His attempt to beat the one mile 
pair-horse English record of a minutes 35 t-5 seconds 
Pairial, obs form of Paib-boyaIi. 

Pai*ring, vhl sb 1 [f, Paib^zi.i + -ing 1.] The 
action of Paib v.l m vaiious senses. 


every species of animals to which it is necessaiy 
for rearing their young, and on no other species. X831 Ht 
Martineau Hist. Peace v v, (187^ III 259 The custom of 
pamng in the Commons. 1900 Daily News is June 8/4 
The pairings in the thirteenth round of the [Chess] tourna* 
ment are as follows [etc] 

b. attrib and Co?nb , as pairing-desk, a desk 
in the House of Commons at which members 
arrange pairs; pairing-season, -time, tbe season 
at which birds pair ; the age at which the sexes 
begin to pair off 

X793 Cowper (idle) Pairing time anticipated. x86o O W. 
Holmes Elsie F. xii, Does the bird know why its feathers 
;row more brilliant in the pairing season? 1899 Daily 

ir A _/* CJ r V Tl- 



Injury, damage, impairment. 

1382 WxcLiF Mdi. XVI 36 What profiti)> it to a man, 3if 
he Wynne al ^e world, trewly he suffre peyrynge of bis 
soule ? ? a 1300 Chester Pf (E E T. S ) 231 He should 
suffer her not to come him nere, for payring of his fame 
tfi6x7 Earl OF Somerset Xc/. to K, fas in Cahala(tts\) 3 
That which is so little, as that it will suffer no pairing, or 
diminution 

Pairmain, obs. f Pbabmain, kind of apple. 
Pairiueut^. Now only dial [Aphetic f. 
apatrtneni, As^j^miiEm cf. Paib«'.2] «Appaib- 
MENT, Impairment , injury, deterioration. 

C1330 R Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 2393 After Jie 
peirement [v. r after apeyrment] of his Iiuere 138a Wyclif 
2 Cor. vu. 0 That in no thing 3e suffre peirement of vs 
c X440 facoBs Well 203 3 if k® thyng be weise, when )>on 
restoryst it, k® nmsle restore k® peyrement 1874 R- ® 
Leader in Skejfdd Gloss (1888), A gardener will say his 
plants will take no pairment under such andsuch conditions 
t Pai'rment 2. Ohs. In 4 peyr-, 4-5 payre- 
ment. [app. a. an AF. *pairemenU f. patrer to 
couple,] ? Coupling, consortship , in phr. to hold 
{a woman) in paimient. 

<rx33o R. Brunne Chron (iSro) 38 Eprie his wife he 
[Harald] drofe away, & held xn peyrment Egyu^ pi.t was 
an abbes, out of hir hous had Maugre hire wille [Langtopt 
Et I’abesse Eggyve de sa mesun robbayt, La tynt cum sa 
femmej. ^x4oo Baud Trey Ph. 5969 His Aunte was 
rauysched with Thelamou; He held here longe In payre- 
ment And gat sir Ayax verament 
IPair-OSUT (pc* r|6®j). [Condensed from pair of 
oars • cf. Pair-hobse ] A boat rowed by a pair 
of oars : see Oab sb. 3 Also aitrib, 

1834 (title) Our Cruise in the Undine, the journal of an 
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PALACE. 


Engbsh pair«oar expedition through. France. 1870 M 
Collins Vivian II. xvi 277 , 1 declare there is a punt, and 
a pair-oar too 1899 Almanack 209 It is the usual 

practice on the nver for a pair-oar to give way to a four-oar 

Pair-royal (pe-^Jiroral). Also 6 parriaU, 7 
paroyal(l, perryall, parreiall, 8 pairoyal, 
pairi'id, pan al, 9 pri aL 
A set of three of the same kind, a. In cribhage 
and other card games* Three cards of the same de- 
nomination, as three fives, queens, etc. ; double 
piir’^royal^ four such cards. 

1608 Day Hum, out ^ Br x C ij, Shew perryall and 
take’t. sdSo Cotton Comj^l Gamester in Singer Hist 
Cards (1816) 34B A pair-royal is of three, as three kings, 
three queens, &c: 1749 Mrs Delany in Life Corr 
C1861) ir s *9 We had in playing a is, a pairoyal, a double 
peroy’al, a second peroyal, and an end game, which was 27 
1801 Strutt Sports ^ Fast iv i 267 The game is counted 
by fifteens, sequences, pairs, and pauials. 1870 Hardy 
& Ware Mod 78 In play [at cnbbage] you cannot 

make a double pair-royal with any cards higher than sevens, 
as they would then exceed thirty-one, the limit of the hand 
b. A throw of three dice all turning up the same 
number of points, as three twos, three sixes, etc 
1656 [see Raffle sb ^ i]. x88o Hardy Ret Native in. vii. 
225 The raffle began, and the dice went round When it came 
to Christian's turn, he took the box with a trembling hand, 
shook it and threw a pair-royal Three of the others had 
thrown common low pans, and all the rest mere points. 

e. iransf A set of three persons or things; 
three of a kind. 

x^gz Nashs Strange Nevias Ciljb, He coupled them 
both and thrust in the third brother, who made a perfect 
parriall of pamphleters 1633 Ford JBroJsen H v. 11, On 
a pair royal do I wait in death My sovereign . on my 
mistress and on Ithocles, 1635 Quarles v. (1777) 
282 That great pair-royal Of adamantine sisters 1630 
Fuller Pisgah iv 1 26 The bloabites. concluded that 
that paroyall of armies had smitten one another 1803 W 
Taylor m .<4 Rev I 352 The end..might also he attained 
by vesting it in a prial of kings 

d attrtb.^z^ pair-royal headedoA) , three-headed. 
1631 Cleveland On Sir T Martin 19 Pair-royal headed 
Cerberus his Cozen Hercules labouis were a Bakers dozen 

Pairt, Pairtlie, Sc f. Part, PAHThy, Peetlt. 

II Pais [« OF pats^ F pays country], in the 
phrase trial per pais • see Country 7 
1664 Speiman’s Gloss s.v., Trial per pais, 1706 in Phil- 
lips. 1766 Blackstone Comm, 11 . xix 294 Common as- 
surances By matter tn pais^ or deed , which is an assurance 
transacted between two or more private persons in pass, in 
the country 1768 I 5 id HI. xxiii 349 The nature and 
method of the trial by jury; called also the trial per pats, or 
by the country 

Pais, obs. f Page, Peace Pais, var Pbise. 
Paisage, obs. f Patsage, landscape. Paisan: 
see Paysan. Paisand, var. Peisant. 

II Paisano (p^in^no), [Sp , =speasant, rustic; 
see Peasant.] In Mexico and south-west of U S . 
A name of the chaparral-cock or road-runner. 
Geococcyx cahfomtamis 

Harper's Mag Feb 423/a The paisano. deserves,, 
kindness from man. 1893 K Sanborn 6* California 55 
Paisaiit, -aunt, obs. forms of Peasant. 

Paise, var Pease, to appease; Peise. 
Paishcush, var. Peshcxtsh. Paishe: see 
Pashe. Paishwa, obs. f. Peshwa. Paisible, 
-yble, obs var. Peaceable. Paiss(e, obs. Sc. 
ff. Pace, Pass, Peise. Paissaunte, obs. f. 
Peasant, Paiste, Paisterer, Palstrie • see 
Paste, Pasteber, Pastry. Pait, obs. var. Pate, 
a badger ; obs. Sc f. paid* see Pat v, 
tPavtclalth Sc, Ohs, Also pet-, paat-. A 
corruption oipaitletj -lat^ Sc. forms of Patlet, an 
article of clothmg ; associated with claith. Cloth. 

IS . Aberdeen Reg XXIV, (Jam.), Gwnes, collans, Pet- 
claylhis, curschis, & slewis [sleeves] Ibid, XXV (Jam.), 
Four paitclaythis 1568 in Hay Fleming iJ/azy 0 of Scots 
(1^7) 5x1 Itemanebroungoun Item ane saitingpait cleyth. 
Paith, obs Sc. form of Path. 
f Pax'tbmeut. Sc Obs, [app. a blending of 
pavement and paithy Path ] = Pavement. (In 
quot c 1470 the earth’s surface, the ground.) 
c 1373 Sc Leg Samis xviii, {Egtpaan^ 719 Done 1 fel 
one>epaythment <?r470 Henry JValiaceviu 936 Quhen 
the paithment was ded in tendyr greyn. 1538 Aberdeen 
Reg XVII (Jam ), The paithtment of the kirk. 

Paitlat, -let. Sc. var. Patlet, a partlet. 
Paitrel, variant of Peitrbl, Poitrbl 
Paitricfc, Paive, obs Sc f Partridge, Pave. 
Paize, vanant of Petsb 
Pajamahs, -mas: see Pyjamas 
II Feyero (paxe rd), [Sp. pajero lit. dealer in 
straw, f. paja straw] The Pampas Cat of S. 
America {Fehs pajehs), 

Pajock, a modernized spelling of Patookb, q. v. 
Pak, pake, pakke, obs. ff. Pack. 

Pakald: see Packaid, 

(iPakelia (pa*k^ha.). Also paokeah. The 
Maori word used in New Zealand for a white man 
[1820 Gram. ^ Vocah Lang, N Z (Ch Miss. Soc ) 187 
(Morns) Pakeha, an European j a white man ] 1832 A. 
Earle 9 Months* Restd N Z 146 The white taboo'd day, 
when the packeahs (or white men) put on clean clothes and 
leave off work 1845 E J Wakefield Adv N,Z\ 73 We 
do not want the missionaries from the Bay of Islands, they 


are pakeha maori, ot whites who have become natives. 1834 
Colder Pigeons Parlt iil 44 Aiding some vile pakehas In 
deeds subversive of the laws. 

Pakisbrede, vanant of Paxbredb. 
il Faktong (pse*k|tpq). Also paak-, paoktong. 
[Cantonese dial, form of Chinese peh fung^, f. 
peh white + tung copper. {Pakfong is a mere 
scribal or typographical error, vhich has passed 
from Ure’s Diet Arts into vanous other works.)] 
Chinese nickel-silver; an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and nickel, resemhhng silver. 

177s Reg II 34/2 A specimen of the ore paaktong, or 
white copper 1839 Ure Diet Arts, Packfong 1836 W 
A Miller Elem Chem, II 864 Owing to the remarkable 
whitening power which nickel exerts on brass, it is now 
much used in the manufacture of packfong 1883 S W. 
Williams MidtRe Kingdom II 19 The pehtung, aigentan, 
or white copper of the Chinese is an alloy of copper, zinc, 
nickel and iron ;. these proportions are nearly the same as 
German silver 

Fal (psel), sb,^ slang or low tolloq Also 7-9 
pall, 9 pell. [a. Eng Gipsy pal brother, mate 
(Smart & Crofton) = Turkish Gipsy pral, plal, 
Transylv. Gipsy pfral brother.] A comrade, mate, 
partner, associate ‘churn’; an accomplice in crime 
or dishonesty. 

x68x-2 Hereford Dioc Reg Depos 29 Jan 31 Wheare have 
you been all this day, pall? why, pall, what would you 
nave mee to doe? X78. Parker Ltjii's Painter 136 Pal, 
a comrade, when highwaymen rob m pairs, they say such 
a one was his or my pal. x8ia J. H. Vaux Plash Diet , 
Pall, a pai tner , companion ; associate \ or accomplice X827 
Blnckm XXII 693 Suppose me, mypells all around 
me, fighting that day's battle o’er again 1894 Astley 50 
Years Lfe I 331 He was a great pal of mine 
Hence Fallish, FaUy adjf.y on terms of fel- 
lowship; ‘chummy’; Fa'lliiiess; Fa'lslup, the 
relation of being pals, comradeship. (All slangy ) 
X892 M Williams Round London (1893) 127, I was at 
Eton with [him] .and, as boys say, we were very ‘pallish 
X893 Westm, Gass 27 June 3/2 A pleasant scene between 
' Miss Brown ' and a school-girl from Demeraia, who tries to 
become ‘pally ’ with her. 1896 Blackw Mag Mar. 30oThere 
IS no ‘ palship ' between a thief and his ‘ fence 
t Pal, sh 2 Obs, rare [ad. 'h,pdla spade, blade, 
shoulder-blade ] A blade. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon*s Quest, Chirurg Fivb, The 
hone spatulare is lyke a pal, for it is large and thynne fro 
the backe parte with an appaience holden by mydde& 
Fal, z'. [f. Pal sh i] intr. To become or be 
a ‘pal’ of another; to keep company, associate 
{yoith) Often with in^ on, up 
xSjg Auiohog ofTkiefinMacm Mag XL socl I palled 
in with some older hands at the game 1889 Mrs. L. B 
Waltord Stijfnecked Gen, (new ed ) 95 , 1 think you and I 
‘pal up’ very well 1899 E Phillpoits Human Boy 84 
Bray bossed Corkey and palled with him. 

Pal, obs. f Pale, Pall. Pala: see Palat. 

II Falalira (pala bra). [Sp , « word ; cf. Pa- 
laver ] A word , speech, talk, palaver. 

Chiefly in pi Pocas palahras (Spanish) few words* a 
phrase frequent c 1600, and variously corrupted. 

X594 Kyd Sp Trag in xiv 118 what new deuice haue 
they deuised, tro? Pocas Palahras, m\\diO as the Lambe 
1396 Shaks Tam Shr, Induct 1 5 Therefore Paucas Pal- 
labrts, let the world slide* Sessa x6xx Middleton & 
Ddkker Roaring Girl D 's Wks 1873 III 221 Pacuspala- 
bros, 1 will comure for you, farewell 182 x Scott Kemliv 
XI, An ye mend not your manners, and mind your business, 
leaving off such idle palahras 1837 Carlyle Rr Rev, III 
V VI, To conquer or die is no theatneal palabra, in these 
circumstances, but a practical truth and necessity. 
Falace(p 3 el^),J^^ Forms: 3-6 paleys, -eis, 
-aia, 4-5 paleise, -eyse, -eioe, -eyoe, -as, -ys, 
4-6 palays, -ayoe, -es, -is, 5 palass(e, -aies, 
-yoe, -ajs, payleysse, -ays, 5-6 palaise, -ice, 
-ois, -oys, 6 paliss, -ise, -ece, pal(l)aiC0, pallas(e, 
-ays, -es, -ys, 6-8 pallaoe, 5- palace PI, 
palaces : in 4 paleis, -ays, 5 -loe, -is, -yoe, -ys, 
-es ; 6 palacies [ME. a. OF, palais, palets, F, 
palats = Pr palai, -ait, Sp , Pg paiaao, It, palazzo 
L, paldtzum, 01 ig, pioper name of one of the 
seven hills of Rome (also called Mans Palatinus, 
the Palatine Mount), hence, the house of Augus- 
tus there situated, and later the assemblage of 
buildings which composed the palace of the Csesars, 
and finally covered the whole hill ; whence transf, 
to other imperial and royal residences. 

From the Fr also Du paleis, Ger palasi,'LQi polos. Da 
palads,%\f, palais \ but the word appears originally to have 
entered the Teut langs va.ih.oionQ.palantiHmor pedaniia 
(cf Gr. iraAAtti/noi/), whence OE. pal^nt m , palente, pa- 
lyndse wlc. fem , OFns palense, OS paUncea, palinza, 
OHG pfalanza, -mea, MHG phalenze, pfalze, pfalz 
fem , cf. Palsgrave.] 

1 . The official residence of an emperor, king, 
pope, or other sovereign ruler 
ext^S Eng Leg, I 39/1 94 A*midde Jje palws his holi bodi 
huy bureden with grete pruyte a 1300 K, Horn 1256 Horn 
him 3ede with his To hfe kinges palais [» r, paleyse] 136a 
Langl. P pi A. rr x8 In )>e pope paleys heo is as pnue as 
my-seluen. X393 Ihtd C xi, 16 Boj^e pnnees paleis [B 
paleyses] and poure menne Cotes, c 1430 Syr Tryaitt, 488 
The hounde, as the story says, Ranne to the kyngys palays. 
1473 Nottingham Rec II 389 Yeuen vnder our Priue Seal, 
at our Palois of Westminster 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 

4 Hes magellit my making, throw his maliss, And present 
It into 5owr paliss. 1329 Rastell Pastyme (iBii) 13 He 


was m his pales slayn by treason. 1349 Compl Scot. 42 
Lyik as plutois paleis hed been birnand 1533 Eden Decades 
259 The dukes pallaice 1389 Hay any Work (1844) 69 Going 
to the old pallas at Westminster. X703 Maundrell ^ourn 
Jems (1732) loi When David spied her from the Terrace 
of his Pallace 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy S Seas 
izo That the worst Jail m England is a Palace to our present 
Situation 1831 Ruskin Stones Yen (1874) 11 vii 233 1 he 
Ducal Palace stands comparatively alone 
b The official residence of an archbishop or 
bishop within his cathedral city, e g. Fnlham 
Palace; in common parlance extended to any 
episcopal residence, e. g. ‘ Lambeth Palace, ‘ Cud- 
desdon Palace’ see quots. 1886-96. (This use 
does not seem to obtain out of England ) 
c 1290 Bekei 1865 in S, Eng Leg I x6o Seint thomas ne 
hadde i-beo at is paleis nou^t longe c 1380 Wyclif in Todd 
Ihree Treat 151 More Jjei shm be sett by whenne }>ei 
comen to her paleices c 1430 Merlin 103 T he archebisshop 
drough hem alle to his paleis X347 Boorde Brev Health, 
Exirav 4 b. All that Cardynalles palacis, be so sumptuously 
maynteyned 2336 Citron, Gr Briars (Camden) 27 Ihe 
fest holden in the byshoppe of Londones palles 1642-3 
in Rushw. Hist Coll (1721) V 109 To the Bishop of Lin- 
coln's House, commonly called the Bishop's Palace X78X 
CowPER Truth 122 Not all the plenty of a Bishop's board, 
His palace, and his lacqueys, and * My Loid 1 * 1843 J, F 
Murray 7 our ofThasnes 36 The manor-house, or palace, 
of Fulham has been, from a very early period the principal 
summer residence of the Bishops of London x886 Daily 
News 28 Dec. 7/1 The style of ‘palace ' belongs strictly to 
a bishop's residence within his cathedi al city only Lambeth 
Palace was known correctly as Lambeth House within 
the past go years, and letters of Bonner aie extant dated 
severally from his palace at Fulham and house at Lambeth 
x8g6 Spectator 22 Aug 235 Even the most ordinary of villa 
residences is a palace when lived in by a Bishop , the Bishop 
will make anything short of furnished lodgings a palace. 

c In extended applications, chiefly due to 
translation or adaptation of foreign usage. 

In some versions of the Bible, loosely used for Gr av\i/}, 
L atrium, hall, court; sometimes applied to a ducal 
mansion, e g Blenheim Palace, Dalkeith Palace', like It, 
palazzo, applied to the large mansions of noble families in 
Italian cities, as the Famese Palace ; in palace of justice ap- 
plied, like F palais de justice, to the supreme law-court, etc. 

1526 Tindale John xvni 15 [He] went in with lesus into 
the pallys [x339,x6xxpalace] of thehye ^resto[av\7iv, atrium, 
Wycuf the halle of the hischop, Geneva hall, Rhem , R V, 
court] 1396 Dalrvmple tr Leshe^s Hist Scot I 47 Vpon 
the Riuer of Douern ar castelis, Touns, palices, and gentil 
jnenis places nocht few. xSoSPiKsSourcesMississ 111,(18x0) 
212 The public square is m the centie of the town, on the 
north side of which is situated the palace (as they tei m it) 
or government house x8x8 Burt's Lett N Scot 1 Notes 6 
People commonly denominate the house of a duke, as they 
do an episcopal residence, a palace. 1823 Roghrs Italy 
xviu. 4 Stop at a Palace near the Reggio gate, Dwelt in of 
old by one of the Orsini, 

t d U,S Tn allusive use • see quot Obs 
1809 J Quincy in Life 174 The result was astonishing to 
Campbell and the leaders of the Palace tioops [suppoiteis 
of Jefferson’s Administration] Ibid 185 Dawson, a man of 
the palace 

2 In various figurative uses . e. g. the palace of 
heaven^ a fairy palace, etc 
01x300 Cursor M 412 He wroght he angels all of heuen 
And sette Jmm in haly palais \v r pales] 1362 Langl 
P, PI A XI 302 Percen wij? a pater noster J?® paleis of 
heuene c X400 Rom Rose 5002 Peyne & Distresse, Syknesse 
& Ire,.. Ben of hu [Eldes] paleys senatours 1326 Ptlgr, 
Perf (W. de W. 1531) 233 May..ouerthrowe y® spintuall 
hous or palays that he hath entended to rere vp. 1397 
Hooker Eccl Pol v Ixv. § 7 Which conceipt being entered 
into that palace of mans fancie c 26x4 Sir W Mure Dido 
4 r ASneas 1 301 Some waxen pallaces with paine do reir. 
X778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) I xii 33 Made me almost 
think I was in some inchanted castle or fairy palace X898 
Watts Dunton Aylwin (1900) 65/x The face of a wanderer 
from the cloud-palaces of the sylphs. 

3 , A dwelling-place of palatial splendour; a 
stately mansion, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 213 pere were meny paleys 
[1432-30 tr. Higden palice] real and noble i-bulde in Rome 
in worschippe of emperours and of o|)ere noble men also 
c X400 Maundev (Roxb ) xv 66 pai schall hafe faire palaycez 
and grete and faire houses C1430 Holland Howlat 668 
Past till a palace of pryce plesand allane. 1589 Grbfne 
Menaphoti (Arb) 30 , 1 will imagine a small cotage to [be] a 
famous pallaice 1740 Dyche & Pardon s v Woodstock, 
The Churchills for whom is built a most magnificent palace 
1836 Emerson Eng 'Iraits, Wealth Wk*? (Bohn) II. 73 A 
hundred thousand palaces adorn the island. 

^Jransf, A building, usually spacious and of 
attractive appearance, intended as a place of 
amusement, entertainment, or refreshment : cf. 
Gin-, CoYBm-palace, etc. 

Crystal Palace, the name of the building of the Great 
Exhibition of i8si,when removed and erected on Sydenham 
Hill, near London, as a permanent place of entertainment. 

1834 Ojf, Unto Mag, 1 327 The gin palaces, (as they have 
been not inaptly called). 1831 {pitle) Palace of Glass and the 
Gatherings of the People X83X {titled Crystal Palace and 
Its Great Exhibition, as it was. 1835 London asiits today 
I2X The new (Crystal Palace is a permanent addition to 
the means of amusement and instruction possessed by Eng- 
land and the world 1873 Ghamb Jml. No 133 66 The 
gm palaces are filled with men, women, chilmen, noise, 
smoke, and gas 1890 Pall Mall G 4 Sept 6/2 ‘ The 
Dockets* Palace ’ is the name of an institution m connection 
with the parochial work of St. Matthew's, Straney. X894 
Stead If Cknst came to Chicago 358 The co&e parlours 
and cocoa palaces of many EngUsh towns 
t6. The astrological ‘house’ of a planet; see 
Housbj^.IS, Ohs, 
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c Z374 Chaucer Coft^l Mars 53 Mars shal entre as fast as 
he may glyde In-to hir next paleys to abyde. 

6 attrib and Comb . a. attnb. ‘ of or belonging 
to, or of the style of, a palace as falace-castle^ 
-chamber^ -churchy -door, -garden, -guards -hall^ 
-lifOi -politics, -prison, -revolution, -yard, etc. 
b. Instrumental, locative, objective, sinnlative, 
etc, as palace-covered, -like, -taught, -walking 
adjs e Special Combs : palace car, a lailway- 
carnage fitted np in Inxunous style, so palace 
iraincar\ palace -crown, a counter used by 
officers of the Palais Royal in France ; palace- 
botel, a hotel of palatial splendour. 

1884 PcUl Mall G 9 Dec ii/i When you sleep in a 
*palace car you are liable to be jerked up on end by the 
sudden slowing up of the train 1899 J 1^ Metcalfe 
Earldom of Wittes 11 A *palace-castle similar to SherifF- 
Hutton CX374 Chaucer Former Age 41 Yit were no 
^paleis chaumbres, ne non halles 1738 Wesley Ps 4* 
Hymns civ iii, God forms His Palace-Chamber in the 
Sxies. 1846 Louisa S Costello Tour Venice ago That 

f orgeous *palace-church, which it took ages to erect 1865 
H Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 153 This *palace- 
covered island i6|3 Urquhart Ralelais ii. xxL 148 A 
great purse full of *Falace-crowns [Fr d'escuiz dii Palats'\ 
called counters, c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11 508 (459) In with 
Jje *paleys gardyn by a welle 1887 G Meredith Ballads 
4- P 46 The *palace-guard Had passed the measured rounds 
1833 Tennyson Poems 70 And richly feast withm thy 
■“palacehall 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 316 There were 
palace-homes around her, 1900 Westm Gaz 30 Aug. 8/ 1 
T^e huge *palace-hotels appear to have suffered most 
1865 Gladstone ifhsmu Addr Edin, JJnw, 24 That system 
exhibits a kind of royal or ^palace-life of man 1801 H 
Skrine Rivers Gi Brii 46 Buxton where Hygaea has 
created her palace-hke temple 1608 SYLvnsTERiPw Bartas 
11 IV IV Decay 197 These ^Palace-mice, this busie idle sort 
Of fawning Minions, full of sooths and smiles x8p6 Dublin 
Rev July IS Eliakim is to succeed him as the king s palace- 
prefect Tatt*s Mag I 232/2 The palace-tau^t, and 

college-fed, Brings scandal on the meek unhonoured head 
i8ro Shelley Cenct ir il 68 That palace-walking devil 
Goli 17*5 Pope Odyss xvin 223 He reels, he falls. Till 
propped, reclining on the palace-walls 

t Palace, sb 2 Obs Also 5-6 palas, -ys, -ays 
[a palais (i3tlic m Hatz -Darm.), ad L pald- 
itum, confounded with palatum (Darmesteter) ] 
The palate or roof of the mouth * see Palate, 

1483 Catk, Angl 266/2 A Palace (o r Palas) of a mouthe, 
frumen, palactum 1306 Kalender of Sheph Kviy, The 
palys or lofe bone. 1341 R Copland Guy dons Quest 
Chirurg F ij. What is the palays? It is the hyghest place 01 
rofe of the mouth 1347 Boorde Brev Health xxvi. 16 
Ulceration m the palace or the roughe of the mouth. 

Pa lace, ^ ® diaU Also pallaoe. [Of 

uncertain history, usually identified in spelling with 
Palace sb\ but peih orig a special use of Palis 
sh , in sense ^ enclosed place', 'yard* ] (See quots ) 
1306 Will of R Holland Ho), My place or bowse 
that I dwell m and alitell bowse or paleys adiownyng [Exeter] 
1703 Lease Corpoi atton Toiues (m JV 4* G Ser (1850) I 
202/1), All that cellar and the chambers over the same, and 
the little pallace and landing-place adjoining to the river 
Dart 17x0 Ibtd (ibid 233^1 All that great cellar lately 
rebuilt, and the plott of ground or pallace thereto belonging 
lat^y converted into a cellar. 1777 Horse Suhsecivs 3^7 
(E D D ) At Dartmouth in Devon there are some of these 
storehouses cut out of the rock still retaining their old name 
of palaces 1871 (Juiller-Couch PoUerro 32. *880 
E Conmall Gloss., Palace, a cellar for the bulking and 
storing of pilchards This cellar is usually a square build- 
ing with a pent-house roof, enclosing an open area or raurt. 
1883 W. Blake in Walsh Irish Fisheries 27 (Fish Erfiib 
Publ ), Even now in certain parts of the county of Cork there 
were remains of what were called fish palac^, where the 
Dutch used to cure the fish 1890 Quiller-Couch Three 
Ships iv (1892) 66 The towns-folk live on their fiist storeys, 
using the lower floors as fish cellars, or ‘ pallaces , 

Pa*lace, rare, [f. Palace trans. To 
place or lodge in a palace, 

1873 Browning Red Coit Hi -cap 1388 Behold her palaced 
straight In splendor, clothed in diamonds *875 — Anstofin, 
Apol 3543 Elektra, palaced once, a visitant To thy poor 
rustic dwelling, now I come 
Palace, erron. var Palis Obs 
Palace Court, pa'lace-cou-rt. [■» Court 
of the or a palace.] 

1 . Name of a court formerly held at the Marshal- 
sea and having jurisdiction in personal actions 
arising within twelve miles of the palace of White- 
hall, the city of London excepted . see quots 
1683 Termes de la Ley 525 Palace-CouH, is a Court of 
Record, held at Southwark, and is a Court of Common 
Law 1766 Entick London IV, 385, 1788 Blackstone 

Comm, 111 76 King Charles I in the sixth year of his reign 
by his letters patent erected a new court of recOTd, called 
the curia palatn or palace court, to be held before tte 
steward of the household and knight marshal, and the stewa«l 
of the court, or his deputy 1773 W S^eldsRep, K, B 
439 This raiwt have been to the Palace Court, where neither 
plaintiff nor defendant must be of the ’ 

in a suit in the Marshalsea, both must be ol the king s house- 
hold, [1849 Act 12 4- 13 Vict c 101 § lA From and after the 
thirty-firstday of December 1849 ^Jl 
and jurisdiction of the said Court of ffie 
the said Court of the Palace of the Queen at Westmm^er 
. shall cease and determine.] xBgx C R, Scarcill-Bird 
Guide to P,R 0 Introd 26 
2 , The couit-yard of a palace, „ , . , 

x8ox Southey Thalaha viii xxxv, Open fly the iron doors, 
The doors of the palace-court 1835 Kingsley Heroes, 
Theseus 11. 211 His palace-court is full of their bones. 


Palaced (psedi^t), a [f Palace sb ^ and v, + 
-ED.] Having a palace or palaces; livmg in 
a psilaoe 


places of palac d pnde. a i8sx Moir Dark Waggon iv, Till 
Lythgo shows, in murored gold. Its palaced loch so fair, 
x^ Amertcanymi ax The palaced rich and the homeless 
and houseless poor 

Palace gate. The gate of a palace 
c 1374 Chaucer Cornel, Mars 82 Phehus, that was comen 
hastely Withm the paleys yates ful sturdely xe, , Str Beues 
306 (MS M), He Vanne hym forth at the ^ate, Till he come 
to the paleyse gate 1323 Skelton Garl Laurel 468 Of ele- 
phantis tetne were the palace gatis. 1723 Pope Odyss, l 
140 On hides of beeves, before the palace-gate, the suitors 
sat 1841 Downton 'For Thy Mercy mid Thy Grace ’, 

So within Thy palace-gate We shall praise, on golden 
strings, Thee, the only Potentate 

Palaceous (pal^'/as), a, Bot, [f. modL. 
pdldce-us (f, lj,p&la shovel) + -otjs,] Of a leaf* 
Having a ^ade-like form, owing to the edge being 
decurrent on the support. 

X833 Lindley Introd Bot. (1848) II 379 Palaceous, when 
the motstalk adheres to the margin. 

Pa*laceward, -wards, adv, [See -wabd ] 
Toward the palace. (Orig. fto, unto the pallace- 
warde ) 

c X374 Chaucer Troylusvt, 1252 (1203) (Campsall MS ) As 
was hm wey to wende To paylaysward 1587 Turberv 
Tr^ T, (1837) 227 That made into the Pallacewarde, As 
fast as shee mought flie. X894 Sala London up to Date i 9, 

I advise you not to travel palacewards in a tramcar 
Palach, variant of Pellock, a porpoise, 
f Pala'CioUS, a Obs, Also pall-, [f L. 
paldh-um Palace + -ous ] « Palatial 
X628 Dekker BriitannuCs Honor Wks. 1873 IV 99 Faire, 
Spacious, and Fallacious Houses x66a Graunt Bdls of 
Mortahiy vi 41 The turning of great Palacious Houses 
mto small Tenements. 

Palacye, obs form of Palsy. 

Paladin (psedadm). Also 6 palladine, -yne, 
7 paladine. [a. YspaMtn (i 6th c , Hatz,-Dann.), 
paladim *= paladtn, palattno — L. pald- 
tln-us of or belonging to the palace, palatine; 
introduced after the equivalent OF palaisin, -asm, 
-azin (see Palasir) had become obsolete. Mod. 
F. has also, in another application, a third form 
of the same word, palatin * see Palatine.] In 
modern forms of the Charlemagne romances, 
One of the Twelve Peers or famous wamors of 
Charlemagne’s court, of whom the Count Pala- 
tine was the foremost; hence sometimes transf, 
a Knight of the Round Table; tX%ofig, a knightly 
hero, renowned champion, knight errant 
1393 Daniel Delta xlvi, Let others smg of Knights and 
PaTladines 1398 Barnfield Poems (Arb) 83 Angellica 
the fkire, (For whom the Palladine of Fraunce fell mad) 
7 cx 6 ao Distracted Emp i 1, Of brave Orlando the meat 
palladyne axS^g Dhumm. ofHawth Hist, yas, 

(1711) 163 They appeared upon the day armed from head to 
foot, like ancient paladines 1638 Phillips s v Palatinate, 
Certain knights of this Island, m ancient times called 
Knights of the round Table, were called Paladin® 1788 
Gibbon Decl 4* F, Iil V 411 The true Peers and Paladins 
of French diivalry 183a tr Stsmondis ItaL Rep, xiii. 
283 Resolved on treading in the footstras of CharlemaCTe 
and his paladins. Stud, Germ, Lit 65 Ihe 

* Chanson de Roland ’ is no longer read, except by scholars, 
but the famous paladin still lives ... 

attnb x866 Kjngsley Hereto, xiv. The spirit of her old 
Paladm ancestor. 

Paladme, obs. form of Palaepinb. 

Palfi8-» form of PALfflo-, used before a vowel. 
Palasarctic (pselxja*iktik, a. [fi Pal^- 
+ Abctio.] Belonging to the northern region of 
the ‘Old World' or eastern hemisphere; applied 
to the zoo-geographical region mcluding Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia north of the Himalayas. 

1837 P L, ScLATER in fml Proc, Liun, Soc (Zopl ) II 
130. 1880 A. R. Wallace / ff Lfem, 39 Our first zoo^logi^l 
region, which has been termed Ae Palaearctic by Mr. 
Sclaten 1882 American V. 1B8 The 'Palaearctic or Eur- 
Asiatic division. 

Palaeclimoia, pale- (pseliksi noid), a. and 
sb, Zool, [f. niod.L. PaUchinoidea, f JPalsechtnus 
(for JPalaeechinus), name of the typical genus, f. 
Gr. nraXaibs fsee PALiSO-) + lx«^os sea-urchin, 
Eohinus ] a ojdj Belonging to the ^tinct 
division {Falstchinoidea) of Sea-urchins {Echtnot- 
dea), whose fossil remains are found in paleozoic 
rocks, b sb, A sea-urchin of this division. 

1889 Hicholson & LvDEKKER Palseoni, 1 373 In all the 
Palechinoids there is a large peristomial aperture. 

Palaetinology, -idithyan, etc, : see Paleio-. 
Pal8eic(pairik),fl. Geal, [mod f. Gr. irci\ai-oj 
ancient + -10 ; after Norw. paksisk (Reusch 1900).] 
Applied to the old land surface as it existed at the 
close of the Tertiary Period, before the formation of 
valleys of erosion and other mcent surface changes. 


Reusch..classes this moorland as neionging ro wxiai iic 
names the Palaeic surface of Norway Ihd , Norw;^ 
where the rocks are hard, we have the Pal»ic hills and 
valley, with its river still flowing through it, the whole, no 
doubt, much modified by ice-action. 


Pal»0-, paleo- (pseU>, before a 

vowel usually pals-, pale-, combining form of 
Gr. ira\at 6 s ancient, used in various scientific 
words (often opposed to Neo-); for the more 
important of these see their alphabetical places 
The spelling with si is preferred in Great Britain , but 
pale- (used by Webster, 1828) is common in America. When 
the mam stress is on a later syllable of the word, the secondary 
stress IS etymologically palsto-, e g. pala odt thic , but 
the influence of pa^laio grapky, pa tseology, etc , has made 
palsBO- common sUso m padaioili thsc, etc. cf Ornitho*. 
Paleeethno logy, palaeo-, that branch of ethno- 
logy which treats of the most primitive races of 
men; so Pal8e(o)ei]uiolo*gical tx., pertaining to 
palseethnology ; Pal8e(o)etlmo legist, one versed 
in palseethnology. Paleeiclithyan (-I’kjian) Zeol , 
a, belonging to the Balgsichthyes [mod.L , f. 
Gr. Ix'Sbs fish], a division of fishes comprising tlie 
elasmobranchs and ganoids , sb, a member of this 
division; so Falseichthyic (-1 kjndk) a, Pal83(o)- 
Ichthyology (-ik])i|p*16dgi), that branch of ichthyo- 
logy or of palaeontology which treats of extinct or 
fossil fishes; so Pal8e(o)ichtliyolo glc, -al a,, 
pertaining to palseichthyology; Pal8B(o)iclitliyo*- 
logisty one versed in palseichthyology. Palseo- 
anthro'pxo a, [Gr avOpcuvos man], relating to pre- 
historic man. Paln'ocene a, Geol, [Gr. koxv- 6 i 
new, recent * cf. Eocene, Mtocene\ — palxogene, 
Palmoco smic a, [Gr. Koaiios world], of or per- 
taining to the first age of humanity upon the earth* 
see quot Palaaocri'uoid ZooL, sb, a cnnoid of 
the division Palseocrmotdea, compnsing the earlier 
extinct cnnoids ; a belonging to or charactenstic 
of this division of crinoids. Palsa*oge no (-d3fn) 
a, Geol, [Gr see -gen], a name proposed 

for a division of the Tertiary strata including the 
Eocene and Obgocene Palaeogeiie'tic [Genetic] 
a , charactenzed by the existence m the early 
embryo of a germ which normally disappears, but 
in certain cases undergoes development; as in 
palaeogenetic atavism. Pal89*ogly ph (*gliO [after 
hterogfypii], an ancient graven chaiacter or inscrip- 
tion. Paleeolierpeto logy [Herpetology], the 
pait of palaeontology which deals ivith the extinct 
reptiles of earlier geological penods ; so Paleso- 
berpeto'logfiBt, one versed in palssoherpetology. 
Palaeo*lat3!y [-latet], worship of, or excessive 
reverence for, what is ancient Palesomachie 
(-maekik) a nonce-wd [Gr. pJayyi fight, battle], 
of or pertaining to ancient warfare. Palsoo- 
meta'lHc a nonce-wd. [after FalsolithIo], of or 
pertaining to the early part of the period charac- 
tenzed by a knowledge of metals, antecedent to 
the use of iron; of or pertaining to the Bionze 
Period Pal«o3ieme*xteaiiy Palceoneme rtlne 
Zool,, CL belonging to the division Palseonemeriea 
or Palseone7Jierttm, compnsing those nemertean 
worms which have the lowest or most primitive 
organization; sb, a member of this division. 
Palaeoniscld (-^ni*sid) Zool, a, belonging to the 
family Paloeomsctdx of extinct lepidosteid fishes, 
typified by the genus Palgeoniscus [mod.L., f, Gr. 
hinaicos a sea-fish of the cod kind] ; sb, a fish of 
this family; so Falsaonlsoold (-<7niskoid) a,, 
resembling or characteristic of the Palseofitsadm, 
Faleeophilist {-g filist) mnee-wd, [Gr, -^lAor 
loving], a lover of antiquities, an antiquarian. 
FaJmophysio logy, the physiology of early races 
of mankind. Falaao rnithlue us belonging 

to or having the characters of the Palxormthtnss, 
a group of parrots typified by the genus Palssomts 
[mod.L., f. Gr. opvi? bird* a bird of this kind 
having been known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans]. Falseornitlio'logy, that branch of 
palaeontology or ornithology which treats of ex- 
tinct or fossil birds ; hence FalBBornltholo gloal 
a , pertaining to palseomithology. Palae osaitr, 
a fossil saunan reptile of the genus Palxosaurus, 
Falaeoselftchian (sfl^i'kian) a,, belonging to the 
division PaJatoselachii of the Selcuhoidei [Gr. 
cr^Xaxos shark] or shark tribe of fishes Fatoo*- 
sopliy [Gr. oro^wi wisdom], ancient learning. 
PaloBOtechnic (-te-knik) a, [Gr rkyyn art], per- 
taining to primitive art. PalaBOVolca'jilc a, Geol , 
applied to volcanic rocks of a period older than 
the Tertiary. 

x883 Ogilvie, ^Palsoethnologtcal „*Palsepeihnologui, 
1883 Amencan VI 253 The views of the disUnguished 
English palae-ethnolo^st x868 ArcheeoUpa XLIl 103 
Of great importance to the students of Italian ndso- 
ethnology and archaeology *88x Gunther m Encycl Bnt. 
XII. 676/1 Remnants of the *PalBBichthyic fauna exuit in 
the sturgeons and lampreys. x88o Nature XXI 428 The 
♦palaeichthyological treasures of [Scotland] began to attract 
attention, x8oo Cent, Did , "^Paleichihpologist X897 Proc. 
Zool, Soc 317 Sending his specimen again across the Atlantic 
for re-examination by Bntish palaeichthyologists. i88t 
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Naittre XXIII 580 Sir P. Egerttm, whose name will be 
ever associated with that of Agasaz in. *palaBich thyology 
1877 Q Geol. Soc XXXI II. iftoc. 83 The *'PalaBocene 
ancf other zones of European Eocene plant-bearing strata. 
1899 Naiitre a6 Jan 308/1 The Palaeocene Volga Sea must 
have been a large sea extending northwards up the present 
loner Volga, and westwards as far as the meridian of Penza, 
1873 Eawson Nat 4* Bible v 155, I have suggested the 
terms *Palaeocosmic and Neocosmic, and I would hold as 
of the first age suiA men as can be proved to have lived m 
time of greatest elevation of the European land in the Post- 
glacial penod,and of the second those who came in as their 
successors in the Modem penod 1877 — Ortg World\.w\ 
285 1884 Leisure Hour Mar X48/2 The second continental 
period was that of palaeocosmic, or ‘ palgeohthic ' man 1873 
Nicholson PaJseoni 126 As a rule, also, the *Palaeocrinoids 
have a calyx 1883 Aihemeum xi Apr 475/3 particular 
recent crinoid which shows the most markedAffinities with 
the pal^ocnnoids is not a stalked form, but one of the Co- 
matulidae, Thawmiocrimis. Ihtd^ It has an anal cone 
covered with plates— -all palaeocrinoid characters. x88a 
Geikie Texi-hk Gtol vi iv. 836 Some writeis, recognizing 
a broad distinction between older and younger Tertiary 
deposits, have proposed a classification into two main groups 
1st Eocene Older Tertiary or^Palaeogene. iSyz At Aensum 
25 June 829/2 Researches on the Bntish paleogeneBryozoa, 
of which he recognized 30 species x88S J. B Sutton in 
Proc Zool Sec^ 351 My object is to show that all examples 
of atavism belong to the ^Palaeogenetic groim and that 
Neogenetic Atav^m has no existence x86x F. Hall in 
yzvzi Asiatic Soc Bengal XXX 7 Any the slightest con* 
versancy with Sanskrit ^paleogl^hs is incompatible with 
a decision so indulgent 1898 Natural Science Dec 435 
[In opposition to] certain guesses of an eminent ^palaeoher* 
petoIogisL 1887 Athenmim 15 Oct 498/a A rare example 
of conscientious and loving typography, and what for want 
of a better word we must call *palsBolatry 1877 Fraser’s 
Mag, XV 54Z Even to those who look upon war as now 
on Its last legs, the reflections on military history will be 
an interesting stndy of those '''palseomacbic days 2890 
Huxlev in xgth 770 The copper and eaily bronze 

stage— the* *palseQ*metailic' stage, asitmight be called x8B8 
Rolleston & Jackson Amm, Life 636 In the ‘'Palseone- 
mertean genera Canneaa and Cephxdoihnx Ibid, 638 
Short longitudinal grooves present also in the Palaeonemer* 
tean Poha. 1883 H Drummond in Li/e vin (1899) 204 1 his 
IS probably abo a '''palaeoniscid scaAe 2890 Athenseuvi 12 
Apr 473/a A specimen of a mesozoic palaeonisctd fish from 
New South Wales 1900 Naiure 20 Sept. 307/1 Cheirolejns 
IS a fully evolved palmoniscid, as shown by its oblique sus- 
pensonum. Ibid ^07/2 Both the head and shoulder-girdle 
are of *paleeonisooid type x8ss Blaekzo Mag, XI, 694 
The gusto with which our zealous ^Palmophilist listens 
to the rattling sound of certain ancient leaves of the rare 
volumes. 2880 tr Geiger^s Hist Developn Hupt Pace 48 
These questions, fall within the province of physiology, or 
if I am permitted to coin the term of ^palaeophysiology. 
2872 H Marshall Lije II vi xi 258 Ideas .are 
laid away in books, just as we find *palaeosaurs in the rocks. 
1798 W Taylor in Monthly MagJyl 432 They [the Eddaic 
poems] will afford a favourite text for commentary to all the 
antiquaries who shall in future busy themselves with arctic 
'^paleosophy 2806 — in Ann Rev IV. 559 The whole 
range of the original writers on northern paleosophy 

Falseobotany, paleo- (p® ls>b^’tani, p^i -). 
[f. Pal^o- + Botany ] The botany of extinct or 
fossil plants. (Coi relative to Palieozoolo&y.) 
Hence Palsaoliota'nio, -loal adjs,^ belonging to 
paldsobotany ; FalsBobo*taiLlst, one versed m 
palaeobotany. 

1872 "IlicnaL&oin Palaeont 473 The subject of Palseobotany 
6r Palmophytology 2879 Ibtd (ed 2) II 457 Professor 
Williamson, one of the ablest of living paleeobotanists 2^5 
Poi Sci Monthly Feb. 479 The preparation and study of 
paleobotanic material. 2896 Naturalist Jan 27 In that 
ear he published the first palmobotanical paper 2896 J P. 
MiTHinProff Amer PAilos Soc Nov. 227 The paleobotany 
of the Coal Measures of Arkansas 
Palaeocosmic, Palaeocrinoid ; see PALiSo- 
Palaeocryatalllc (-kristaedik), a , more etymo- 
logical form of next. 

2893 Sia R Ball in Fortn Rev Aug 283 That palmo- 
crystallic ocean which Arctic travellers have described 
1895 Times 23 Nov 4/6 The hero and the villain are left 
alone,, with very little food, in the palseocrystallic ice 

Faleeocxystic, paleo- (p® U^i^kri'stik, •), 

a [f PALiEO- + Gr, Kpv(Tr(aWo5 ice, iepvffr{aty~ea' 0 ai 
to freeze + -10. The name was given by Capt. 
Nares during the Arcbc expedition of 1875-0.] 
Consistmg of ancient ice ; applied to those parts 
of the polar seas which are believed to have re- 
mained frozen from remote ages 
1876 Petterkann in Academy x6 Dec 583/3 From Smith 
Sound to Behnng Strait, tha region of the Palaeociystic Sea, 
our knowledge is entirely due to Bntish enterprise and per- 
severance — m Athenseuvi 16 Dec. 804/1 Baffin Bay 
can receive but little of the palaeocrystic ite. 2878 A. H 
Markham Gi, Frozen Sea xvi aoo After some discussion, 
Captain Nares decided upon calling the frozen sea, on the 
southern border of which we were vvinteiing, the ^Palaso- 
crystic Sea the name being derived from the two Greek 
words iroAatds ancient, and xpvoraMos ice 

FalsBogssan, -gean (psekt^^id^fan, p^i-), rz. 
[f Pal^o- + Gr. Yafa, 7^ the earth ] 

1 . Belongmg to JPedmogsea, i.e the 'Old World* 
or eastern hemisphere considered as a zoogeo- 
graphical region 

2857 P. L.Sclater in JrnhProc,Linn* Soc (Zool )II 130 
2 (Seeqnot.) 

xB6s Page Handbk Geol Termst Pcdgeogean^ belonging to 
the former conditions of the earth’s surface as revealed by 
geology, as distinct from the existing terraqueous aspects as 
described by geography 

Palttogene, -genetic, -glyph ; see PAiriEO-. 


Palsovraphy, paleo- (pseltV^ali, 

[ad mod.L p^eeogra^hta (Montfaucon, title /Vr/ajo- 
graphta Graeca 1708), f, Paljio- + Gr. ^pa<pia 
-GBAPHY. Cf F.pa/dographte 

1 Ancient wntmg, or an ancient style or method 
of writing 

2822 Q Rev XXVT 195 Dr Young whose acuteness and 
learning seem calculated to subdue die difficulties of Palaeo- 
graphy 1857 Birch Anc Pottery (1838) I 197 Judging 
from the palffiography of the inscriptions, they may have been 
in use from the age of Augustus to that of , Seveius, 2900 
G C BRODRicKAfri»7« 4 Impressions 233 Freeman thought 
It a waste of time for an histonan to grub in palaeogiaphy 

2 . The study of ancient wntmg and inscnptions 5 
the science or art of deciphering and determining 
the date of ancient writings or systems of writing 

28x8 m Todd 1840 Penny Cycl XVII 149/1 The study 
of antient documents, called by modern antiquaries ‘Palse- 
ograpby'. 2839 Guluck & Iimbs Pavtt 100 The art of 
deciphenng ancient writings, or palaeography 2885 Sir E M. 
Thompson in Bncycl Brit XVIII. 143 Palaeography is the 
study of ancient handwriting from surviving examples 

So PalsBogxaph (pse hidgraf, p^ * -) [see -gbaph], 
(«) an ancient wntmg 5 = next [*» F. 

graph^ ,* Falsso grapker, one who studies or is 
skilled m palaeography; Falaeogra phic, -ical 
adjs , of or pertaining to palaeography, or anaent 
writing (hence Fal»ogra'pliioally adv , m relation 
to paleography); Falseo %xa^-&iNalt^palseographer, 

2864 Webster, ^Paleography an ancient manuscript 2894 
A Lang in Coniemp Rev Aug 169 The great French 
palasograph and historian, 1850 C T. Newton JSss tn. • 
Archseol 22 The researches of the ^Palaeopapher of classical 
antiquity embrace a far wider field than those of the 
mediaeval Palaeographer x88x Hartskorne Glance aotk C 
21 A Greek Codex believed bypalaeogiaphers to belong to 
the third century 1846 Worcesier, Paleographic 2858 
J Prinsef ititU) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Histouc, 
Numismatic, ana Palaeographic 2842 Brande Did Sci 
S.V Palseography^ The most valuable compilation of *palaeo- 
graphical knowledge is to be found in the Ti aiii de Dtplo* 
vtaiique of the Benedictines of St. Maur, 6 vols 4to 2748, 
2846 Ellis Elgin Marb II 133 One of the most celebrated 
palaeographical monuments in existence 1869 Deutsch m 
Academy 21 Dec. 83/2 Both these Phoenician characteis, 
though to be distinguished ^palaeographically only by the 
length and the bend of the tail, have a very distinct exist- 
ence z88a Athenmunt 29 July 139/2 The reading is 
palaeographically impossible 2840 Worcester, *PaUo^ 
graphist, one versed in paleography T, Rood 18^ Anti- 
quary May 227/ 1 MSS declared by Roman palmographists 
to be unpublished compositions of St Thomas Aquinas 

FalsBolithic, paleo- (p®hoIi])ik, p^Uz-), os 
(r 5 .) Archssol [f PALiEO- + Gr. KiO^os stone + -10 ] 
Characterized by the use of primitive stone imple- 
ments ; applied to the earlier part of the prehistonc 
‘stone age’; also to ihmgs belonging to this 
penod. 0pp. to neohthtc 

2865 Lubbock Preh, Times 2 Fustly, that of the Drift, 
when men. shared the possession of Europe with the 
Mammoth, the Cave bear and other extinct animals This 
we may call the * Palaeolithic ' period 2873 Gfikie Gt Ice 
Age Pref 10 He considers that a glacial penod has intervened 
since the disappearance of palemithic man 

B sh, A palffiolithic implement 

2888 Amer Antiquarian Mar 223 Information as to the 
discovery of rude relics resembling paleolithics Ibid 124 
iheadiHg) Paleolithics and neolithics 

So Falseolith, a pnmitive stone implement; 
Pal»oli*tliical a, = Palaeolithic ; Falseoli thoid 
<3! [see -oid], resembling, or having the character 
of, what IS paljEolithic. 

1879 Webster Suppl , Palealtihy a relic of the paleolithic 
era. 18^ Bobait Collect Anitq II B (Cent ) Pafeohthical 
2893 Folk-Lore Mar 76 From underground palaeolith to 
exquisitely-shaped barbed arrow head 2896 Sm A. Mitchell 
in Proc, Soc Antiq ^cotl Ser in VI 357 Other things 
show that [this] palgeohthoid weapon is found in the hands 
of a palssolithoid man 

PalsBology (pffil/ip’lodgi, pM/-) rare“\ [f. 

Palaeo- -h Gr -Xoyta, -LOGY • cf iraXcuoXcyeip to 
discuss antiquities.] The science or study of anti- 
quities. So Falseologian (-l^'dgian) nonce-wd,, 
an antiquarian; one who rests on the authority 
of antiquity, Palaolo gical tr., relating to pal®- 
ology, FalesoTogist, one versed m pal®ology, 

1824 Dibdin Ltbr Comp 248 Those of the latter are 
palaeological or glossonal. 1828-32 Webster, Paleohgist 
[citing Good] Paleology, a discourse or treatise on anti- 
quities, or the knowledge of ancient things x88o Burton 
Reign Q Anne II xiii 329 His profound palaeological 
erudition 2894 Miss Cobbe Life Xl 39, I classify both 
parties as Palsologians 

Pal©oinac3uc, -metallic, etc * see PALiEo-. 
Fal 83 oxitograph.y, pale- (pmlrjpntp'grafi, 
p^U?-), rare^"^, [f, Pal^o- + Gt pi oi div 
being -h -7poi^>t'a, -geaphy ] The description of 
fossil remains of extinct animals and plants ; de- 
scriptive palseontology. So Faleeo&tograplilcal 
a 3 relating to or engaged in palseontography, 

2847 PaJseoniographicalSocieiyyLcmsy t That the Society 
formed he called the Palmontographical Society, and that it 
shall have for its objects the illustration and description of 
British fossil organic remains 2837 Mayne Expos Lex,, 
Paleontography. 2861 Wilson & ( 5 eikie Mem E, Forbes 
XU 4x3 The origin of the Pulmontographical Society. 

Fal8eoiLtolog3^pale-(p® hipntp 16d3i,pji 1/-), 

[f. PALffiO- + Gr. OPTO, pi. of bemg + ~\oyia, 


-LOGY,] "fhe study of extinct organized beings; 
that department of geology or of biology which 
treats of fossil animals and plants ; often confined 
to that of extinct animals (palseozoology) 

2838 Lyell Elem, Geol ii xiii. 281 note, Palaeontology iq 
the science which treats of fossil remains, both animal and 
vegetable 2852 Richardson Geol viii. (1835) 207 Palaeon- 
tology may be defined to be the science of fossil animals 
2857 H. Miller Test Rocks x Palaeontology deals, as its 
subject, with all the plants and animals of all the geologic 
periods. 

So PalsBontolo giC| -ical adjs , pertammg to 
palseontology; relatmg to extinct organisms, hence 
PalsBontolo gicailly adv , in relation to palseonto- 
logy, PalssontoTogist, one versed in palseon- 
tology. 

2834 R G Latham Native Races Russian Emp 199 We 
get at It by that *palaeontologic line of reasoning which 
characterizes geology and archaeology 2846 Worcester, 
^Paleontological, relating to paleontolojgy Conrad 2859 
Darwin Or ig. Spec ix 287 Tnat our palieontological collec 
tions are very unperfect is admitted by eveiy one 2854 
R G Latham Native Races Russian Etnp 14 Upon the 
pnnciples of ethnological criticism j or, changing the ex 
pression, *palaeontologically. 2876 Page Adv Texi-bk 
Geol xvin 330 Palaeontologically 2846 Worcestcr^/'g/<!. 
ontologist, one versed in paleontology xByx Tyndali Ft agm. 
Sc (1879) II IX 272 The riddle of the locks has been read by 
the geologist and palaeontologist 
PalfiBophilist, -physiology • see Palaeo-. 
il Falseophis (paUvlis). Palxont, [f Pal.®(o- 
+ Gr. o<^ts serpent J A genus of extinct Ophidians 
containing the oldest known fossil serpents, 

2863 Lyell Man xx 402 The age of the Iguanodon 
was long anterior to that of the Eocene palseophis and 
living boa. 

FalBeophytiC (-fi'tik), flt. lare^^, [LPalaeo- 
+ Gr, (pvrov plant + -10 ] Of or relatmg to extinct 
plants. 1890 Cefii Did , PaUophytic, 

Falaeophytologyjsaleo- (-f3it^> lod^i). [f, 

as prec. + -LOGY.] The science of extinct or 
fossil plants; ^Paueobotany. So Falseopliyto- 
lo’gical, a, » Palaeobotanigal ; Falseopliyto - 
legist ^ Pala&oboxanist. 

2857 Mayne Expos Lex,, Paleophytolosy. 2876 Page 
Adv, Texi-bk Geol i 29 To subdivide Palaeontology into 
two branches— palaeozoology and paleopbjtology Ibid 
ix 176 Under one or other of these divisions palaeophyto- 
logists have attempted to arrange their fossil flora 2885 
Trans Geol Soc, 6 From palseophytological reasons, 
Palseormthine to PalasoBophy ; see Falaeo- 
PalsBO'talith [app. fox ^palxoiaiohthf f Gr. 
voiKaibraro-s oldest + diOos stone ] (See quot.) 

1897 T. M«Kenny Hughes m Archseol, Inst, jml, Dec. 
364 The supposed occurrence of a more ancient group of 
implements, for which the name Palsotaliths has been pro- 
posed. Ibid, 375 The term palseotalith seems unnecessary 
at present, as theie is nothing to which it can be applied 

Fal8eothere,paleo-(p£e hi^])Z0j,p^i U-). Often 
in L. form palffiotheTium. [f. PALiEO- + Gr 
Qnpiov beast ] A penssodactyl mammal of the 
extinct genus Faiseotheriunii compiismg several 
species of tapir-like form, varying from the size'bf 
a horse to that of a hog; their fossil remains aie 
found in Eocene and Miocene strata. (In the 
Eng form extended to other members of the extinct 
family Palmothenidab ) 

1813 W Phillips Outl Mm, 4* Geol, (i8t8) 89 In the 
gypsum, Cuvier discoveied the bones of 5 varieties of an 
extinct animal, which he calls palseothenum varying in 
size from a sheep to a horse 1833 Lyell Pnne GeoLIll 
317 On these lands we may suppose the Paleotheie, Ano- 
plothere, and Moschus of Bmstead to have lived 2854 
Erased s Mag XLIX 141 Cuvier predicted, from the frag- 
ment of a jaw-hone, the yet undiscovered Palseothere. 2880 
Dawkins Early Manx^^ Theanoplotheresardpalasotheres, 
the deinotheres and the mastodons, were either dragged in 
by the carnivores, or swept in by the flow of water 
Hence Falseotlie riaa a., of or pertaining to the 
palseothere , characterized by the palseotheres , 
FaXftotlienrlodoiit [Gr. oSoiis, dSupr- tooth] a , 
having teeth like those of the palseothere; s^,, 
an animal having such teeth; FaJeeotheTioid, 
-the*roid at^s , akin to the palffiothere, 

2834 Sir C Bell Hand 120 The lower layer of this 
* tertiary formation * is sometimes called the product of the 
P^mothenan penod 2868 Owen Auai, Veriehr, III. 341 
Tae tooth assumes more of the palscotherian pattern 2887 
Cope Orig of Fittest vu 253 Equus„\i9& been probably 
derived from Palaeothenodont ancestors Ibid 248 Palseo- 
tbenodonts. 

Faleeotropical, paleo- (p® hjoitrp pikal, 
ptfJ Iz-), a, [Lfalaeo- + Tropical,] Belonging to 
the tropical paits of the ‘Old World* or eastern 
hemisphere, considered as a zoogeographical region. 

2837 P, L ScLATER m ^rnl. Proc Linn Soc (Zool ) II. 
138 jEtbiopian or Western Palaeotropical Region, Ibid, 140 
Indian or Middle Palaeotropical Region 

Falseotype (padstftoip). [f. Palaeo- + Type.] 
A system of writing devised by A. J. Ellis, in 
which the ‘ old types * (i. e. existing Roman letters 
and other characters), in their various forms and 
combinations, are used to form a universal phonetic 
alphabet. Also attnb, or as ai^. Hence FaJseo- 
typic (-ti pik) a, 

1867 A J, Ellis E . E Pronunc , i i In order to he con- 
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venient to the Printer and Writer, the old types, iroAaioi 
Tuirot should be used, and no accented letters, few turned, 
and still fewer mutilated letters should be employed. The 
system of writing here proposed to fulfil these conditions 
will, m consequence of the lash he termed Falseotype. 

13 In order to fix the value of the palseotypc letters, they 
are on p 15 compared with those of Mr Melville Bell^ 
Visible Speech. 187s Ibtd, iv p xu, The original list of 
Falaeotypic symbols . has had to be supplemented and 
improved 1887 — in Encycl Bni XXII 389/2 There are 
many more palaeotype letters and signs, here omitted for 
brevity, but found necessary for phonetic^ discussions. 
PalaBotypoffrapliy C-tsiprgiafi) £f. Pal^o- 
+ TtpogeaphtIj Ancient typography, early print- 
ing So PaXesotypo'graplust, one versed ui early 
printing. 

187a W Skeen Early Typogr 80 One of the latest 
authorities, Mr Blades, the able palmotypographist x88x 
Athenseum 16 Apr 522 When the palaeotypography of our 
own and foreign presses receives full and technical analysis; 

Palasozoic, paleo- (pas hid;zda*ik, P^Uj-), a 
Geol [f Pal;eo- + Gr, foiij life, fah( 5 y living ^ -10 ] 
1 . Characterized by, containing, or pertaining to 
ancient forms of hfe. As introduced by Sedgwick, 
m 183S, It was apphed to the Cambnan and 
Silurian strata ; as extended by Philhps, 1841, it 
comprises all the fossiliferous strata up to the 
Permian, the higher strata being Mesozoxo and 
Cainozoio. 

Z838 Sfdcwick in Q yrnl Geol Soc II 685 Class II or 
Falsozoic Senes. This includes all the groups of formations 
between Class I [Primary stratified rocks called by Sedg- 
wick Frotozoic] and the Old Ped Sandstone, and subdivided 
as follows I Lower Cambrian} 2 Upper Cambrian, 3 
Siluuan System 1840 Phillips m Penny Cycl XVI 489/2 
We include in the term * Palaeozoic*, all the generally 
argillaceous and arenaceous strata between the mica schist 
and the old red-sandstone. Ibid. XVII. iS4/i The term 
Palaeozoic may be retained, though it should be found that 
the apphcation of it ought to be extended so as to include 
the carboniferous rocks or even the magnesian limestone 
This indeed is not unhkely zSax Phillips Palseoanc 
Fossils Devon 160 , 1 have suggested the . proposed titles? 
Cainozoic Strata Mesozoic Strata Palaeozoic Strata 
Upper = Magnesian Limestone formation, Carboniferous 
System; Middle = (Eifel and South Devon), Lowers 
Transition Strata ; Primary Strata. i8g6 Darwin m Lt^e 
^ Leii (1887)11.80 N'otafragmentofsecondatyorpalaeozoic 
rock has been found 1880 Haughton Geog in 78 
During the Upper Palaeozoic age, extensive land surfaces 
were in existence. 

2 fig and iransf Belonging to the most ancient, 
or to the lowest, stage 

1851 D Wilson Preh Ann (1863) 1 . 1. 36 How far back 
man is to be looked for in the palaeozoic chronicles of former 
life X864 Lowell Fireside Treeo. 117 Uncle Z was a good 
^eciraen of that palaeozoic class, extinct , or surviving, 
like the Dodo, in the Botany Bays of Society 1869 Farrar 
Feun S^ech zv (1873) 115 A large number of them belong 
to the lowest, palaeozoic strata of humamty 1889 Jacobs 
Aesop S4 [In] the/Stakas, we come upon a really Paleozoic 
stratum of the Bidpai Fables 

B. s 3 elhpt (;>/) Palaeozoic rocks or strata. 

186s Phillips in Iniell Obsero. No 40 283 Below the 
Palaeozoics. 

Palaoasoology, paleo- lod^i). [f. 
Pal.®o- + Zoology ] That department of zoology, 
or of palaeontology, which treats of extinct or 
fossil animals. (Correlative to Pal^ophttologt ) 
x8S7 in Maynk Expos Lex. x86i R, E. Grant Tab 
View Print Dev Amm Kingd 8 The history of existing 
animals belongs to Cainozoology, and that of extinct forms to 
Palaeozoology xSfia Burton Bk Hunter (1863) 2 Get the 
passive student once into palaeozoology and he takes your 
other hard names for granted 
Hence Pa Ifsozoolo gical a , belonging to palseo- 
zoology, 

1894 Science Sept 175 A distinct revival of palseo* 
zoological interest m the Geological Society 

I! Palaestra, palestra (palf stra, pale stra). 
Gr Antiq. Also 5-6 pal(l)estre, palastre, 
palester, palustre. [a. L. palshslra^ a Gr. 
7 ra\ai<rrpa, f TraXai-eivto wrestle , m form pahstre^ 
a. Y. palestra (i 2th c. m Littre) ] A place devoted 
to the public teaching and practice of wrestling 
and other athletic exercises; a wrestling-school, 
gymnasium : a. In Grecian antiquity. 

14x2-20 Lyog Ckron. Troy 11, xi, In Martys honour they 
were dedicate And in palastre on wakes on the nyght 1380 
Lyly Euphnes (Arb) 447 To wrestle in the games of 
Olympia^ or to fight at Barriers in Palestra X684 Bowles 
tr Theocnitis in DrydetCs Mise. x 243 To morrow 1*11 to 
the Pakestra go, And tell him he’s unkind to use me so. 
X776 R Chandler Treeo. Greece xxui iia Socrates passing 
from the Academy to the Lyceum .discovers an inclosure 
. whici was a palaestra or place for exercises lately built, 
X839 Thirlwall Ivi Vll 143 Among his monuments 

were an arsenal, a gymnasium, a palaestra, a stadium. 

b. In transferred use , often put for the practice 
of wrestling or athletics ; also jig. 

14 Lydg Balade Commend our Lady 6g Laureat 
crowne .To hem that putte hem in palestre for thy sake, 
14. Circumsiston in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 96 Myghty 
champyons With won pallestre thorow hor hee renown 
1385 T. Washington tr, Ntckolay*s Vcy. ni. x 86 The 
Palester of the Athletes, which is the wrestling X78X 
CowpBR Conversation 642 Learned at the bar, in the palaestra 
hold. 1840 Gem P. Thompson Exerc. (i8a2) V 52 When 
the conduct of cnniinal justice is but a palaestra or course 
of exercise, to be turned on occasion against perhaps the 
most deserving members of the community 


Fal»*stral, pale*stral (see prec.), a. ^ [f. 
prec. + -AL (prob. through OF or med L ).] Ot or 
pertaining to the palaestra, or to wrestling or 
athletics; athletic. 

CX374 Chaucer Troyhts v 304 The feste and pleyes 
palestral At my vigile XS13 Dolglas JEneis 1. Pref 174 
'I he lusty gamma's, and plais palustrale Ibtd iii iv. 136 
Our fallowschip exerce palestrale plaj 1827 Hone Evety^ 
day Bk, II. 1009 In the ‘Cornish hug’, Mr Polwhele 
perceived the Greek palaestral attitudes findy revived 

^App misused for ‘palatial’. 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 73 Imperiall wall, place 
palestrall, Of peirless pulcritud. 

So Falas^strian, -e stxiaxL, a. x^., one who prac- 
tised wrestling lu the palaestra , b. a s=Pal.estbal 
1399 R Linche Ane Fiction Q iv, The wrastlers, called 
also Palestrians, x8s8 Webster, Palesiriani Palestnc 

Falaestric, -estric (palfstnk, -estnk), a 
£ad L palaesine-^uSf a. Gr •aakaiffTpiKos, i. staXai- 
oT/w.] = prec. 

*774 J Bryant Myikol II 46 They were so skilled in 
the Palaestnc ait. 1823 De Quxncey Lett. Languetge'^k% 
i860 XIV. 125 An activity too palestnc and purely human 
So f Pal® strioal a Obs (in same sense), 

*579 Twynb Phtacke agsi. Fart i xc jxs We entreated 
of Palestrical exercises 1638 Phillips, Palesirtcal^ or 
Pakestncal^ belonging to wrestling. 

Falsetiology (pal*tiip* 15 d 3 i) rare. Also 
palaitio-. [(for "^palm-astiology), t. Gr. iroAaidy 
ancient + .Etiology; after palaeontology'\ Used 
by Whewell for the application of existing princi- 
ples of cause and effect to the explanation of past 
phenomena. 

1837 Whewell ATm/ Induct. Sc xviii,IIl 481 The sciences 
which treat of causes have sometimes been termed astio- 
logical , a portion of that science on which we are about 
to enter, geology, has been termed paleontology^ since it 
treats of beings which formerly existed Hence, combin- 
ing these two notions, the term paleiiology appears to be 
not inappropriate, to describe those speculations which thus 
refer to actual past events, but attempt to explain them by 
laws of causation. 

So Falee-tiolo'gical a , of, belonging to, or using 
the methods of paljetiology ; Faleeiuo logist, one 
who investigates or treats of a subject m a palsetio- 
logical way 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct Sc xviii III 4B6 Palaetio- 
logical sciences undertake to refer changes to their causes 
Ibid. 487 The tendencies [etc.] which direct man to archi- 
tecture and sculpture, to civil government, to rational and 
grammatical speech must be in a great degree known to 
the palaetiologist of art, of society, and of language, respec- 
tivefy X840 — Pktlos, Induct. Sc (184^11 464- *839 Max 
MULLER. jrc Lang Sen i ii (1864) 29 Dr Whewell classes 
the science of language as one of the palaitiological sciences. 

il Falafitte (p^^ |] palafrt) Archml [F. 

palcfitte, ad It. palcfitia a fence of piles, f. palo 
stake, pile + fitto fixed, driven in: (Flono, 1611, has 
palafitta = pahficaia * a foundation of piles . . in 
water- works* : see Balifioation) ] A hut of 
piehistoric age built on piles over the water of a 
lake ; a lake-dwelling (m Switzerland or N. Italy). 

1882 m 1 . Donnelly Atlaniis 243 We must look, then, 
beyond both the Etruscans and Phoenicians in attempting 
to identify the commerce of the Bronze Age of our palafittes. 
x^^Amer CaiJuQ Rev Oct. to; About forty years ago 
special attention was directed by Ur Keller to the Palafittes 
or Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland 1899 Baking-Gould Bk. 
of [Vest IL 87 In the lake is a cranogue, or subaqueous 
cairn, on which was formerly a palafite dwelling. 

Falagonite (palse giraoit) Mm. [ad. Ger. 
Pdlag 07 tit (Waltershausen, 1846), f. Falagonia m 
Sicily, one of its localities.] A volcanic rock of 
vitreous structure, allied to basalt. Palagontte- 
tuff, a ‘tuff’ or porous rock composed of frag- 
ments of basaltic lava and palagonite 
1863 Barimg-Gould Iceland 208 The hill is composed of 
Palagonite tuff 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiii, 272 Under 
the microscope palagonite appears as a perfectly amorphous 
substance 1896 Chester Names of Mtn.y Palagonite ,a 
basaltic tufa, formerly considered a xnmeral species 
Hence Falagouitlo (-itik) pertaining to or 
of the nature of palagonite. 

x886 Encycl Bnt. 3 QCI 189/2 Lavas and scoriae of 
anorthitic diaracter, palagonihc tuffs, and basaltic ashes 
Palais, obs f Palace , var, Pams Obs 
Palaisade, -ado, obs ff. Palisade, -ado. 
Palamede: seePELAMYD 
Falamedeau (pselamtdian), a. Omitlu [f. 
mod L. Falamedeaf fancifully t Gr. 
one of the Grecian heroes at the siege of Troy.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Palamedea or family 
Palamdetdse of birds, the type bf which is the 
kamichi or homed screamer, Palamedea comuta. 

+ Pa’lamie. Oh. [a F palamie (Liebault, 
i6th c ), ‘ the bloudie rifts j a disease, or impostu- 
mation in the roofe of a horses mouth' (Cotgr,).] 
An abscess in the palate of a horse. 

1600 SURFLET Country Forme i xxviil 193 margint The 
palamie or bloudie chops in the palate 

Ii Falasapore (pse lamps® i) Also 7-9 palem- 
pore, 9 -pour. [Derivation uncertain 
Yule and Burnell suggest a corruption of a hybrid (Hind 
and Pets) A bed-cover ; which owurs as ptdanga- 

pitze in an Indo^ortug. Diet, of 1787 But Mr. Pnngle 
{Madras Selections ser. iv. 71) suggests denvation from 


Palanpur in Guzerat/which seems to have been an emponum 
for the manufactures of North India Perhaps these words 
have been confused ] 

‘ A kind of chintz bed-cover, sometimes of beau- 
tiful patterns, formerly made at vanous places in 
India' (Yule and Burnell). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E India ^ P. 34 Staple Comm.odities 
are Calicuts white and painted, Falempores, Carpets, Tea. 
1786 tr. BecJfords VatJiek (18^) 51 These were only the 
dongling palampores and variegated tatters of his gay 
retinue. x8x3 Byron Giaovr 666 A stain on every bush 
that bore A fragment of his palampore, 1837 Ciml Eng. 
^ Arch Tml I 78/1 The chintz and palampore of 
India long continued to be the prototypes of European 
prmted calicoes. 1880 Birdwood Ind Art II 98 Ihe 
celebrated palamporeSj or ‘bed-covers of Masulipatam . 
%hich in point of art decoration are simply incomparable. 
tFalander (p®land3i). Obs. axa Hist. Also 

6 palandre, 7 palendar; pi 6 palandne, 7 
palandane [app ad, It palandra, palandaria 
(Plorio), ‘ a kind of flat bottomed Baiges or Ships 
ised in time of war to transport Horses’, etc., Sp. 
palandre^ ^ l6th c F. palandne^ nied.L (14th c.) 
palandaria (Jal). Ongm unascertained.] 

1 . A flat-bottomed transport vessel used esp. (by 
the Turks) for transporting horses. 

X372 m Hakluyt II. i 122 margins Palandrie be 
great flat vessels made like Feriboats to transport horse. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 671 Solyman had by night sent 
over certaine troupes of light horsemen, in great palendars 
x6sB Earl Monm. tr Paruia's Wars Cyprus 44 About fifty 
Palandarie, which are made like small Gmlies, . much 
covered, containing about a hundred Horse a peece. X788 
Gibbon Deel ^ F The chargers,, were embarked in the 
fiat palanders. X853M1LMAN Lot, Chr ix vii, They [the 
Venetians] would furnish palanders and flat vessels to 
transport 4500 horses. 

2 A fire-ship, and in 17th c a bomb-ketch. 

1562 J, Srute Cmulnni's Turk Wars 34 h, Tkey tawed 
the palandre after them at y* sterme of some of their 
galleys. xC^^Lond Gas No 2861/r Ihey [the French] 
could not bring on their Palanders, or Fireships, to m^e 
any attempt upon the Spanish Ships. Ibtd No 2878/2, 4 
Ketches ox Palandeis carrying Mortar Pieces 
II Fala'nk, -ka. [a. F. palangue, It pa/anca 
‘a defence made of gieat poles or stakes'; so 
PoL palanka, Roum palanca^ Turkirii palanqak 
The med L. fotx(ispalanga,phalanga. (Du Cange, Korting) 
wpear to be from Gr ^aAay^, trunk, log, pole. 

The pal- forms may be influenced by I, pdius stake ] 

A kind of fortified camp • see quot 1853 
1691 Luttrell BrtefRel (1857) II 302 [They] hop’d to 
make themselves masters of the suburb and palank on the 
other ade the river, x8s3 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl ^ Pa- 
lankaSt a species of permanent intrenched camp, attached 
to Turkish frontier foi tresses, in which the ramparts aie 
reveled wiih large beams, so as to foim a strong palisade 

11 Falankeen, p^anquiu (pnel^kin), sb. 
Forms : a. fipalancbm, pal(i)anchiiie, paUankin, 

7 palankme, -quiue, pallenkine, pallanqum, 
(poUankan, palamkin, -keen, palakin, palla- 
quin), 7-8 pallankeen, palenkeen, 8 pafllenkeen, 
7- palankiu, palanquin, 8 - palankeen Also 

7 palanke, -ka, 7-8 palankee, 8 palanque 
See also Palkeb. [orig. a. Pg. palanqmm (1515 
in Correa Lendas da India), whence also It, palan- 
chtno, Sp and F palanquin (161 1 mHatz -Darm ), 
repr. an E. Ind, vernacular word *pdlankt, cf 
Malay and Javanese palangkt ‘Utter or sedan ^ 
(Crawford), Hindi \pdlahl, palhl * palankeen *, f 
Skr paryanka, palyanka couch, bed, Pali pallanko 
‘ couch, bed, litter, or palankin ' (Childei^, Hindi 
and Marathi pala^tg bedstead, couch The final 
nasal appears to have been a Portuguese addition 
as in mandarin, and is often absent from the forms 
given by early travellers, as also from Palkee 
There is a curious resemblance between this and the Sp 
palanca •-L, pkalanga, pole to carry a burden, cowl-staff, 
whence/A/i2;/£^wm<7, 'a bearer, one of two who eariy a burden 
between them on a pole which some earlier wnters held to 
be the souice of the £ Indian word Yule & Burnell 
suggest that the Portuguese may have associated the two.] 
A covered litter or conveyance, usually for one 
person, used in India and other Eastern countnes, 
consisting of a large box with wooden shuttersTike 
Venetian Winds, carried by four or six (rarely 
two) men by means of poles projecting before and 
behind. 

o 1588 T Hickock tr, C FredencEs Vcy. 10 (ir) 
Making readj^ to depart, with two Palancbines or little 
Litters, which are veiy commodious for the waye 1598 
W. Phillips Ltnschoien 1 xv 27/1 Great and thicke 
reeds, which are vsed in India to make the Pallankins, 
wherein they carry the women 1612 R. Coverte Voy 
37 He IS brought vpon an Elephant , and sometimes 
in a PoUankan, carried by foure skues x6x3 Purchas 
Ptlgnmagey ix 416 Set it in a Palamkin, which was borne 
by the chiefe men of the Towne, 16^ H Cogan tr Pinto's 
Trav, Ivl (1663) 218 They caused themselves to be born in 
Pallaquins or Arm-chairs, upon the shoulders of other Priests 
their inferiois. x66a J Davies Mandelslo^s Ttav 82 Some- 
times earned in Palanquines, which are a kind of Litters or 
Sedans, carried by two men upon their shoulders with a bar 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Palakin (from the Spanish Palan- 
quino a Porter). 17^ Collect. Voy (Churchill) III 6go/x 
Then the Enmress's Palanktn or Litter 1783 in European 
Mag (1786) IX, X77 They handed us each to a fly pallenkeen, 
1885 Bible (R V.) Song Sol iii 9 King Solomon made him- 
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self a palanquin. 1885 A Dobsok Stgft 0/ Lyre 177 Behold 
the hero of the scene, In bungalow and palankeen 
^ i 5 *s Terry m Putchas Ptlgnms 11 ix. vL § 3 14.75 
Caxned vpon mens shooldfirs,,m a slight thing they call a 
Palankee Ibid § 4. 1481 His [Great Mogors] Wiues and 
Women of all sorts are carryed in Palankas, or vpon 
Elephants. *738 [G. Smith] Citnotts Refat II. 504 He is 
carried on a stately Palanque 1747 Genii Mag 341 The 
enemy. lost 2 chests of arms, their provisions, palankees 
b. aftnbn and Coink ^ as palankem-harer^ -boy^ 
•phaeton^ -poh^ etc. 

idgS Fryer Acc. E India. ^ 34 Ambling after these a 

great pace, the Falenkeen^Boys support them, c 18x3 Mrs 
Sherwood Ayah ^ Lady mi 73 One of the palanquin* 
bearers came into the verandah. 1837 Lett Metros 
(1843) 8g, 1 have had all the palanquin-boys, who are the 
best housemaids here, hard at work Ihid^ 163 He put 
his shoulder under the palanquin-pole, and set otiT with his 
song again 1877 Biack Green Past xlvi. (1878) 368 The 
roof of our palanquin-phaeton was of blue cloth. 

Hence Palankee'n, -cLUi'a. v inlr.f to trayel la 
a palankeen . also io palankeen zt, 

1832 Examiner 340/z They are content to hookah and 
palanquin it. 1840 E, Napier Scenes ^ Sp, in For* Lands 
iI.Yi 310 About one months marchmg, or rather palankeen 
ing, brought me to Madras a 2843 Hood To Lady oie Dep 
India VI, Go to the land of slaves and palankeening 

Palantine, -yne, obs forms of Palatjioi, 
Palar (p^i lli), n Tare, [ad L. pdldnSj f 
pal’Us stake, see -ab.] Of the nature of, or 
resembling, a pale or stake. 

1708 J Ckamberlayhe St Gt, Bnt n. iii. x. (1737) 427 On 
the Foot of the Palar Part of the Cross. 2837 Mayne 
Lex , PalartSf palar 

II Falas, pulas (pala s). Also pa-, pulaali 
[Hindi paldfjpaldSj Skr. pald^a ] The DniK-tree 
of India (Butea frondosa and B superhd), Palos 
kinOj the kino yielded by this tree, Bengal kmo. 

X799 COLEBROOKE 111 L^c [1873) 407 note, Butea prottdosa, 
namra Palas, or Dhac. 1841 Elfhinstone Hist Ind I 
nr XI 343 Spaces of several days’ journey across covered 
with the palas or ddic tree^ which in spring loses all its leaves 
and 15 entirely covered with large red and orange flowerSj 
which make the whole of the hills seem in a blaze, 1866 
Treas Bet 183 The Dhak or Pulas of India. 1883 //'.r 

Fam Mar Oct. 685/1 The Palash tree, is considered the 
most suitable tree for the production of lac 
Palaa, obs form of Palace sh 1 and 2. 
t Falasi'n, a Obs, rare In 5 -ayn [a. OF. 
palaszity palaisiny f palais Palace sb,^: cf. 
PALADm.J Belonging to the palace or court. 

^2400 Rom Rose 686a Thise Abbessis and eke bygyns 
These gret ladyes Palasyns [F dames palasines\ 

Falastre, obs f. Palaestra. Palasy, -sie, 
obs ff Palsy Palat, obs. f Palate, Pallet. 
Palatable (pse latab’l), a, [f Palate sb and 

0. + -ABLE] 

1 Agreeable to the palate; pleasant to the taste; 
having a good flavour ; savoury, 

i66g W Simpson HydroL Chynt 165 Spirit of harts-horn 
IS not very palatable, which makes some disgust it 2748 
A nsofis Voy il viii. 220 An almost constant supply of fresh 
and palatable food 284a Dickens Old C Shopvi^ Ask the 
ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple of lobsters and 
something light and palatable. 

2. Jig Pleasing or agreeable to the mind or feel- 
ings ; acceptable ; that is or may be ‘relished*. 

2683 Kennett tr Erasm on Folly 53 Truth is seldom 
palatable to the ears of kings 178a Miss Burney Cectha 
IX 1, This counsel [was] by no means palatable. 2832 Car- 
LYEE Sart Res 111 vii. Such Figbtmg-titles will cease to be 
palatable. 

Hence Palatabi lity ; Falatableuess; Pala- 
tably adv, 

1886 Voice (N Y) 16 Dec. CAdvt),It5 medicinal value and 
^palatabiHty were not impaired C27aoW Gibson 
Dispens 11 iii. (1734) 112 These are seldom or never used 
otherwise than in Substance, for ^Palatafaleness 2770 New 
Dispens. 336/x Greater regaxd being here had to palatable- 
ness than medicinal efficacy. x^riartOxJbrdsh 37 Other 
waters that aie *palatably salt. 1741 Middleton Cicero 

1. VI 426 A way of dressing mushrooms palatably. 

Palatal (pse latal), a, and sb, [a. F. palatal 

(1752 Diet, Trivottx)yi,T„ paldt-um palate + -al] 
A. adj. 1 Anat.y ZooLy etc. Pertaining to the 
palate : « Palatine a,^ 1 , 

x8a8-3« Webster, Palatal^ pertaining to the palate 2834 
B. Muoie Brit Buds (1841) II 19 Bill having the 
palatal knob very large. 1874 Lyell Elem GeoL xxi. 358 
A terrestrial reptile having numerous palatal teeth 2888 
Rolleston & Jackson Antm, Life 360 [In Mammalia] The 
praemaxtllary, maxtllary and palatine bones possess palatal 
plates which constitute the hard palate 
b. Conchol, (See quot.) 

1854 Woodward Mollusca il i^^Pi^a Uva> Shell 
aperture rounded, often toothed (Dr Pfeiffier terms those 
teeth * parietal * which are situated on the body-whirl ; those 
on the outer lip, * palatal ’.) 

2 Phoneites Of a consonant or vowel sound 
Produced by placing the tongue against the palate, 
esp the hard palate. The palatal consonants are 
formed farther forward in the mouth than the velar 
or gutturals, and are approximately our (k^, g^, 
Xf, 7^ and y) 

In the Devan 3 garr or Sanskrit alphabet the palatal con- 
sonants are those of the second row c, eh^ y, jh^ H, with the 
semivowel^ and siblant f , the name is also often given to 
the sounds into which these have passed m modern Indian 
language PalattU vowels are our X, 1, e, e, f, se, more 
commonly calledy^-tfXf^ vowels. 


1828-32 Webster, uttered by the aid of the 

palate. 2844 Kcy Alphabet, etc. 25 In the Sanskrit alphabet, 
the senes of guttural, palatal, Imgual, dental, and labial 
consonants, have an n belonging to each class, 2875 Whit- 
ney Life 4-tf, La^ iv 46 A sibilant with following palatal 
mute 2876 Douse Grimm's Z. ^ 60. X46 The palatal semi- 
vowel (y) 

B sh 

1. Anat, Short i(x palatal hone ; « Palatine sh^ i. 

x^^vcLCasseltsEncycUDict, i^CentDict s,v., In their 
simplest form the palatals are mere rods or plates extending 
honzontally from the pterygoids to the maxillanes. 

2 Phonetics, A palatal sound, usually, a palatal 
consonant (See A. 2 ) 

1828-32 Webster, a letter pronounced by the aid 

of the palate X844 Key A Iphabei, etc. 23 The other letters 
. according to their organs 1st, the guttural and palatals, 
andly, dentals, ardly, labials. 286a Marsh Eng Lang 
492 The combination yA was originally a guttural or perhaps 
a palatal 

Hence Pa lataJlsm, Palatallty, palatal quality 
or clmiacter. 

1876 Douse Grvnm'sL, § 64. 171 Different destinies of the 
combinations kya and according as the palatalisni and 
gutturaUsm represented by y and w, attack the consonant 
or the vowel 2864 F Hall in LaudePs Tractate Notes 
(1869) 32 A device for preservmg the palatallty of its^ 

Palatalize (pse latalsiz), v Phoneites, [f. 
Palatal + -izb.] tians. To render palatal, to 
modify into a palatal sound ; esp., to change the 
gutturals k, g, etc., into kl, g'^, etc , by advancing 
tile point of contact between tongue and palate. 
Hence Pa latalized ppi, a 
X867 A J Ellis E. E, Promme, i 111. § 4. 204 The older 
French seem to have generally palatalized the Latin c be- 
fore a as (^amp) from campus, whence afterwards (champ, 
shan) x886 Athenssum 25 Dec 867/x In Russian a vowel 
like the final i palatalizes the preceding consonant. Ibid , 
Traces of these palatalized consonants are seen m * singe ' 
fxQia. sangyan, CoQys.Sieoer$' 0 , B Gram Mod, 
In 0 £ phonology, the palatalized c and g are often dis 
tinguished s&d,g, by Bulbrmg t&c,g 
Hence Falataliza'tioa. 

1863 Lepsius Stand Alph, 159 The palatalisation of »'has 
..in several Sclavonic languages, passed into a slight as 
sibilation. 2867 Ellis E, E, Proimnc, i 111. 206 The pala- 
talisation of a consonant 

Palate (psedift), sb, {a,) Forms : 4-7 palat, 
palet, 5 palett, 6-7 pallate, 7 pallat, pallet, 5- 
palate. [ad L. palatum palate. See also the 
obs Palace sh 2 a, 'F,paMs\ 

1. The roof of the mouth (in man and verte- 
brates generally) ; the structures, partly bony and 
partly fleshy (see b), which separate the cavity of 
the mouth from that of the nose. 

1382 Wycltf Lam, iv. 4 Cleuede to the tonge of the 
so^ende to his palet in thiist \ftd palatum evus tn stii^ 
* 4 S^*S 3 o Myrr, mr Ladye 249 The anguysshe of harte 
dryed so the tongue & palate of the vyrgyn. 2597 A. M tr 
Gmllemeau's Fr Chvrnrg lub/a The pallate or Vvula of 
the mouth. x668 Wilkins Keal Char, 111 xu. 367 (il^) is 
framed by an appulse of the Root of the Tongue towards 
the inner part -of the Palat <831756 Mbs Haywood Nefw 
Present (1771) 167 To fricasey Ox Palates c 28x7 Hogg 
Tales 4- .yi V 112 My tongue and palate became dry and 
speechless 1844 Key Alphabet, etc. 25 M, n, ng sounds 
depending partly upon the nose, and partly upon the lips, 
teeth, and j^Iate, respectively 
b. Bony or hard palate • the antenor and chief 
part of the palate, consisting of bone covered with 
thick mucous membrane. Soft palate , the posterior 
part of the palate, a pendulous fold of musculo- 
memhranous tissue separating the mouth-cavity 
from the pharynx, and terminating below in the 
uvula; also called Cleft palaiex 

see Cleft ppl a b. 

2W4 Goldsm Nat Hist, (1776) YI. 161 In the bony palate 
of fish .all powers of distinguishing are utterly taken away. 
x8xt Hooper Med, Diet , Palatum molle, the soft palate 
This lies behind the bony palate 1890 Sweet Prim 
Phonetics 8 The roof of the mouth consists of two parts, the 
‘soft’ and the ‘hard’ palate 

to- Falkngdtmnof the palate, the palate down i 
etc , ‘a term for a relaxed uvula* (Syd. Soc Lexl), 
x6x8 Fletcher Loyal Suhj iii. 11, Your Pallat’s downe 
Sir 1664 Pepys Diary 23 Sept , My cold and pam in my 
head increasing, and the palate of my mouth falling, I was 
in great paia 1684 A Littleton Lat Did , Columella, 
the swelling of the uvula, or falling down of the palate of 
the mouth. X687.8 G Miecb Gt, Fr Diet, & v, Liieite, 
The palate of the mouth down, la lueiie ahaiiue 

2, Populaily considered as the seat of taste, 
hence iransf the sense of taste. 

1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W de W 2531) 87 b, Breed to a sore 
mouth IS sharpe & harde, whiche to a hole palate is swete 
&pleasaunt 1596 Shaks Merck V.TV 1. g6 Let their pal- 
lats Be season’d with sudi Yiands. 2642 Fuller Noly ^ 
Prqf St, HI xiu 184 As soon may the same meat please all 
palats ITX2 Addison Sped No 409 v 2 Every different 
Flavour that affects the Palate. 2823 J Badcock Dorn 
Amusem 16 Meats that require salt, ..according to the 
palate of the consumers. 2885 Bible (R. V } fob xii. xx Even 
as the palate tasteth its meat 
b. fig* Mental taste or likmg 
i4« Misyk Fire q/Love 00 Pa haue. Jje palate of he hart 
filyd with feuyp of wykkyd lufe, qwarfor >ai may not fele 
swetnes of heuenly loy. ifio6 Shaks. Tr 4- Cr 1, lu 338 
Heere the Troyans taste our deer’st repute With their finest 
Pallate 2644 Milton Areop (Arb ) 30 Any subject that 
was not to their palat, they condemn d 174a Young Ni, 
Th IX. 2067 Thou, to whose Palate Glory IS so sweet. 1876 


Geo Eliot Dan. Der vr xlvi, I heard a little too much 

preaching,, and lost my palate for it 

8. Bot, A convex projection of the lower lip 
closing the throat of the corolla of a personate 
flower, as the snapdragon 
This curious use goes back to early botanists, e. g Tourne- 
fort, Dillemus, Lxnnseus. It may have ansen from taking 
palatum in the wider sense of Germ, gaumen, Sw. gom, 
OHG gmmo , ' intenor of the mouth, palate, throat, jaws ’ 
[2732 Dillemus Hori. Eltkam 200 Labium inferius tri- 
partitum cuius palatum grandiuscula pioductio occupat.] 
27^ J Lee Introd Bot m. xxii (1765) 228 Palatum, the 
Palate, is a Gibbosity or bunching out in the Faux of the 
Corolla x88o Qray Struct Bot 248 A bilabiate corolla 
is Peisonate, or masked, when the throat is closed, more or 
less, by a projection of ihe lower lip called the Palate. 

4 Entom The epipharynx of an msect, a fleshy 
lobe beneath the labnim 

2867 J Hogg Mterose, 1. 111 220 Entomological specimens 
such as .tongues, palates, corneae, etc show best in balsam. 

5 atinb, and Comb , as palate-bone, -myograph, 
-plate, -pleaser, -pleasure , palate-htting, -pleasing, 
etc., adjs. , f palate-man, a man given to the 
pleasures of the palate, an epicure (so palate people ) 

x8i2 W Tennant Auster F n viii, Some bring From 
Flushing's port, the ^palate biting gm. 2727-42 Monro 
Anat (ed. 3) 138 Each ^palate-bone may. be divided into 
four Parts 2876 Ctm Soc Trans, IX 124 The hori- 
zontal plate of tne palate-bone 2899 Allbutt's Syst Med 
VIII 207 The commonness of *palate-defect , appears 
to be largely due to its coi relation with some degree of 
brain-deficiency a i66x Fuller Worthies, Bucks i (1662) 
12B Whether these tame be as good as wild-pheasants, 1 
leave to ‘^Pallate men to decide 1890 J S Billings Nat 
Med, Diet, II. 277 *Palate*ntyograph, an instrument for 
recording graphically the motions of the soft palate in 
peaking a x66z Fuller Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 194 
Our *Palate-people are much pleased theiewith [garlic] 
X78S Monro Anat 102 The ^palate-plate is cribriform about 
the middle 2620 Venner Via Recta ul 52 , 1 will here ad- 
uertise all ‘‘pallat-pleasers, that they shall sooner surfet.. 
with pork, then with any other flesh. 16x1 Cotgr , Suave, 

, . ^eet, *palatc-pleasmg, delicious 2657 G. Stabkey I/el- 
mont's Vznd. To Rdr , Ridiculous (barely palat-pleasing) 
toyes 1638 T. Whitaker j8/oo<f 0/ Grape 48 , 1 speake not 
phantastically, or from any *palate.pleasure x8oo Lamb 
Lett (1886) 1 286 The .^palate-soolhing flesh of geese. 

t B a((i. Pleasant to the palate or taste ; palat- 
able. Obs, rare 

16x7 Hieron Wks (1619-20) n. 2X0 The most perfit and 
palate wine (they say) doth make the quickest vinegar. 

Palate V, lare, [f. prec. sb] 

1 trans. To perceive or try with, the palate, to 
taste ; to gratify the palate with, to enjoy the taste 
of, relish. Also^ 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr 4 Cr w i 59 You that defend her. Not 
]^lating the taste oft her dishonour. 1739 R Bull tr. Dede- 
kmdus' Grobianus 32 What fairest seems and best, when 
palated, offends th' unwary Guest 1760 C Johnston Chty- 
sal (1822) II 299 ‘ This wine ? ' answered my master, palating 
it two or three times. 1844 Tupper Twins xmx. 213 The 
proud, unsullied family of Stuart, could not palate it at all 
x86o Rvskin Mod. Paint V ix. v § 5 247 Nothing was to 
be fed imon as bread, but only palated as a dainty 
f 2 . To make palatable, to season Ohs 
z6zo W Folkingham Art of Survey Ep. Ded. 2 Labour- 
ing, with invulgar Ingredients, to palate an ill seasoned 
Seruice 

Palate, obs. or erron. form of Pallet 
P a’lated, a, rare [f. Palate sb + -ed 2,] 
Having a ‘ palate* or taste (of a specified kind). 

1804 Collins ScnPscraP vi, If kindly palated, with Taste 
unpremdic'd 

Falateless (pse l^Ies), a, [f as prec + -less ] 
Without a palate , fig, void of delicacy of taste 
a 1831 A Thomson in Butler Bible JVk (1883) I 122 Cries 
came out from palateless mouths wildly imploring. x86o 
Ruskin Mod Paint, V, ix via § 6 He dehveis hu articles 
to his ravenous customers , palateless , gluttonous. 
Palatial (pal^’Jal), [f L. paldii-um 
Palace + -ai ] Of the nature or chmracter of 
a palace, pei taming to or befitting a palace; 
splendid, magnificent (as a building). 

1754 A Drummond Trm xm 271 A very magnificent struc- 
ture builtinthepalatialstiIeofthoseda>s xSsSHawthorne 
Fr 4 " It* Note-bus I, 12 Palatial edifices, which are better 
for a stranger to look at, than for his own people to pay for 
2884 Graphic 9 Aug 134/1 Some of the most palatial hotels 
Hence Palatiality (-Jise liti) ; Palatially adv 
1894 Harped s Weekly Blag 7 Apr 3x7 In point of 
* palatiality^ the newly reconstructed house leads the list. 
2893 F, F. Moore Gray Eye or ho HI 130 Not palatially, 

. but still pleasantly 

t Palatial, a^,sh, obs. irreg. form for Palatal. 
2775 Ask Suppl , Palatial 2791 Sir W Tones Ong 4 
Fam of Nations Wks 1790 I 139 Dentals being changed 
for dentals, and palatials for palauals. x8s8-3a Webster, 
Palatial, pertaining to the palate; as, the palatial retrac- 
tion of the tongue Barrow, * 

Pala’tiaHi a, rare, [f. L. paidii-zm + -AH'.] 
Of or belonging to a palace ; - Palatial. 

2845 Disraeli Sybil n 1, The easy chairs . imparted 
even to this palatian chamber a lively and habitable aur 

t Pala’tiate, a, Obs, rare. Also -at, ff L 
paldtt-um + -ATE 23] sr Palatial Hence 
t Palaidatdy adu, 

163a Lithgow Trav vii. 307 The great Palatiat Mansion, 
where the Vicegerent hath his residence. Ibid, viii. 366 
^latiat Tauemes, the worst whereof, may lodge a Monar- 
chicketmyne. Ibid, iv.239ExtemaIldecoreinentsoffebtick8 
palaliatly extended 
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Falatic (palsetik), a. (sd) rare, [f L palat- 
um Palate + -lo ] Of or belonging to the palate ; 
palatal, lb = Palatal B, 2. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 38 The 3 Labial B P M are 
Parallel to the 3 Gingival T JD N, and to the 3 Palatick 
K G Ng i8a8 Blackiv. JiJag- XXIII 590 [It] nullifies the 
palatic susceptibility 1889 J hi Robertson towards 
Cni. Method 6g Palatic taste is a xnatter of native bias 
So tPalaticaa a Ohs., fFalatlcian (psela- 
ti’Jan) nonce-wd [after pohttcianjy one skilled m 
matters of the palate. 

1636 Blount Gtosscfgr, Palaitcod, pertaining to, or that 
pleaseth. the palate xSzx Edm Rev XXXV fir A profound 
palatician, and mistress of the art of combining flavours 

Palatiform (palse tifpim), a Entom [f. L 
paldt-um + -POEM ] Applied to the tongue of an 
insect when closely united with the mner surface 
of the labium. 

xSafi in Kirby & Sp Eniomol IV 312. 1857 m Matoe 
Falatinal (palss tmal), a [f. L palStin-us 
Palatine a 1 + -al ] Belonging to a palatinate. 

*793 State Papers in Awi Reg Toxt/^ A continued corre- 
spondence between the military commanders, the palatinal 
confederations, . and the general confederation 

Palatinate (palce pse latim^U), sb. Also 
7 -at. [f. Palatine sb^ -h -ateI, in F palaitnat 
inCotgr).] 

1. The territory or district under the rule or 
jurisdiction of a palatine or count-palatine 
1658 Phillips, Palatmaiei the Country or chief Seat of a 
Count Palatine or Paladine xfifig Loud Gciz, No 430/z 
1 he Deputies of the Palatinates of Eraslavie, Podohe and 
Volime nave put in a claim for a reimbursement of their 
Noblesse 1684 Scanderbee: Redzv 11 20 The Realm [of 
Poland] being divided into Thirty four Palatinates or Govern- 
ments. X768 Amt* Reg 13/2 Ihe Russian army formed a 
line in the palatinate of Cracovia. x8fi4 Burton Scot Abr, 
I v 2fio Over Europe there were inexhaustible varieties of 
palatinates^ margravates, regalities, and the like, enjoying 
their own separate pnvileges 

b In England or Ireland A county palatine 
or palatine earldom: see County i 7 , Palatine 
a,'^ 2 b. Also applied to American colonies the 
Proprietors of which had palatine rights. 

Such were Carolina, Maryland (1634-92, 17x5-76), Maine • 
see Palatine « ^ 2 b, ^ a d 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon 247 These two [Chester and 
Lanca<;ter] may he called Lay Falatinats with vs . for also 
of great autoritie are the other two of Durham and Ely, But 
both Bishopnques 1656 Blount Gbssogr, Palatinate, or 
County Palatine, is a principal County or Shiie, having as 
It were the same authority, as the Palace or Kings Royal 
Court hath 1669 J, Lockf Const Carolina tx in 33 Dep 
KPr ReA 259 To every county there shall be three as y» 
hereditary nobility of this pallatmate [Carolina] 1827 
Hallam Const Hist (1876) III, xviii 351 In all these 
palatinates [in Ireland] the king^s process had its course 
only within the lands belonging to the church 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist L IX, § g8. 271 Iwo of these palatinates, the 
earldom of Chester and the bishopric of Durham, retained 
much of their character to our own days x88a L Stephen 
Svn/t I. 2 Godwin Swift was made Attorney-General in the 
palatinate of Tipperary by the Duke of Ormond 

c The PcUatinaie^ Rhtm P., a state of the old 
German Empire, under the rule of the Pfalzgraf or 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, one of the seven 
original electors of the Empire. 

It originally included the district immediately dependent 
upon Aachen, the oiigmal imperial capital, but afterwards 
comprised two districts higher up the Rhine, called the 
Upper and Lower Palatinate, which are now absorbed m 
Bavaria and other adjacent states. 

cx5l^ Bacon State Europe Wks X879 1 367/1 During the 
life of the last elector, Ludovic dwelt at Amberg m the higher 
Palatinate. 1619 Lushington Repetit Semi m Phenix 
(1708) IL 477 The Cathohck is for the Spanish Match, and the 
Protestant for restoring the Palatinate 1637 Documents 
agst Prynne (Camden) 74 It is «?aid that some messinger 
shall he forthwith sent to the Emperour to demaund the 
Palatinates and the Electorate, and to give his Impenall 
Majestie notice of this confedeiacy x^gx Mackintosh 
Vmd Galltcee Wks 1846 HI 12 Who issues with calm 
and cruel apathy his orders to butcher the Protestants of 
Languedoc, or to lay in ashes the villages of the Palatinate. 
1876 Bancroft Hist U S, 11 xxvui 205 Germans, fugitives 
from the devastated Palatinate, 

2 An inhabitant or native of the German Pala- 
tinate ; cf Palatine ^ 5 . 

xyog Land Gaz No 4561/3 Proposals for the Encourage- 
ment of the Palatinates Transportation into the Province of 
Carolina. *890 Critic (U.S) i Feb 5V2 Washington 
encouraged the importation of the Palatinates who fled from 
Germany to find peace and comfort in the American colonies 
8 . attrib or adj. Of or belonging to a palatinate 
Petty Anal vi Tracts (1769) 326 There is also 
a palatinate court in Tipperary 1781 S, Peters Ht^i Con-- 
necitcui 75 He procured from the incaution of Charles II 
as ample a charter as was ever given to a palatinate state 
1874 Stubbs Const Hist I ix § 98 271 note, The palatinate 
jurisdiction of Durham was transferred to the crown in 
1836 xgooQ Rev Apr 425 A chief reason for his accept- 
ance of the Palatinate See. 

Hence Pala tinate v trans. {nonce-wd ), to make 
into a palatinate or county palatine. 

ai66t Fuller Worthies, Chesh i (1662) 171 Lancashire . 
rclateth to Cheshiie as the copy to the onginal, being Pala- 
tinated but by King Edward the third^ referring the Duke 
of Lancaster to have his regal junsdiction 
Palatine (pa laUm, -m), a ^ and sb 1 Also 5 
palatyn(e, 6 pallatyne, (7-een), 7-8pallatme, 
palatin; 7 paladinej 5 pel®n-, palyntyno, 0 
VOL VII. 


pallentlne, 6-7 palenMiie, palantme, ►yne. [a, 
F palattn^ -tne ( 15 th c. m Hatz.-Darm ), ad L. 
paldtin-us of or belonging to the paldtmm or 
Palace, as sb. ‘ an officer of the palace, a 
chamberlain *.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the impeiial 
palace of the Csesars; of or belonging to the palace 
or court of the German emperors , of or belonging 
to a palace , of the character of or befitting a palace, 
palatial 

XS98 Stow Sum yj The Otie of London , hath in the East 
avetygreat& most strong Palatine Tower x6o4R.CAwnREY 
Table Alph , Palatine, belongmg to a Princes Court, or 

S allace <2x735 Hearne tr Petrus Blesensis in Agnes 

trickland Queens En^ (1842) I 3*7 Your king, gave him- 
^If up to palatine idleness. 18x9 Keats Lamia 211 In 
Pluto’s gardens palatine 1859 Parker Dom. ArchiL III 
n vu 372 The pure palatine nature of these is shewn in 
an excellent treatise abstracted by Pennant. 

2 Possessing royal pnvileges ; having a juiisdic- 
lion (within the teriitory) such as elsewhere belongs 
to the sovereign alone. 

a. In Count, Earl {Lord) Palatine • see Count 
sb^ 2 (also County sb 2 ) 

Count Palatine was sometimes used in 17th & as = (Eng- 
lish) Aar/ but occurs in Eng Hist chiefly as the 
title of the Pfals^af, Palsgrave, or Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, and esp of Frederick who married Elizabeth 
daughter of James I, ancestress of the Ro>al House of 
Great Britain, also called, as an elector of the German 
Empire, Elector Palatine, and sometimes Prince Palatine 
a 15^ Hale Ckron , Hen VHl 237 b. Came to Xiondon 
Duke Frederyke of Bauyre Count) e Falantyne or Pals- 

r me of the Ryne c 1580 Bacon State Europe Wks. 1879 
367/1 Ihe elector palatine Ludovic, a Lutheran; his 
chief abode is at Heidelberg xspfi Spenser State Irel 
Wks, (Globe) 621/2 A Palsgrave. .that is, an Earle Falentine 
i6ra Selden lllusir* Draytons Poly-olb xi 181 William 
the Conqueror, first created one Hugh Wolfe a Norman, 
Count Palatine of Chester i6ia Harl MS 5176, If 212 
[Ceremonial of the Marriage] On St John day, the 27 
of Decembre Frederick Count Palatin and Elector was 
affianced and contracted in the Banquettin^ House at 
White-hall, in the presence of the King sitting in state 
xfi4o Yorkb Union Hon xo6 Randolph, surnamed Blunde- 
vile the sixth Eatle Palaune of Chester 1658 Phillips 
5, v Palatinate, One of the Electors of the Roman Empire 
called the Palsg^a^ e, or Prince Palatine of the Rhene 
Scand&ibeg Rediv 111 31 The Daughter of the Princess 
Pallatine. 1786 W Thomson Watson’s Phihp III (1839) 
331 Frederick elector palatine, a prince young, high-spinted, 
and in power not inferior to any of the Protestants. x8i8 
Byron Mazepa viii, An angry man, ye may opine, Was he, 
the proud Count Palatine, xgoo Lapsley County Pal 
Durham 2 To-day the queen empress is also countess 
palatine of Durham. Xhd. 218 » 3 It was said by justice 
Newton that the lord palatine, in producing a vouchee was 
acting as the servant of the king's court {yeai bk 19 Hen YI 
Htl 52) 

b In County Palatine, Palatine County, see 
County 1 7 j rarely used in sense of the (Geiman) 
Palatinate. Palatine earldom, tlie territory or 
dominion of an earl jjalatme « County Palatine. 

X43jb Rolls ^ Par/t Iv 497/2 The Justices of our saide 
Soveraigne Lorde of his Countee Palentyne 1461 Ibid V 
478/2 That the Coante of Lancastr’ be a Counte Palatyne 
xfiao Bacon Draught of Proclatn Wks 1879 II, ii8/a 
N either can we think it oafe for us that the county Palatine 
carrying with itself an electorate .should now become at 
the disposing of that house [of Austria] x6m Charier of 
Maifie in Baxter Sir P. Gorges (1890) II 127 1 ogether with 
. as large and ample Prerogatives Royalties Liberties 
within the said province. .as uie Bishop of Durham within 
the Bishoprick or County Palatine of Durham 1874 Stubbs 
C onst. Hist I. XL § 124 363 note. The first creation of a 
palatine earldom under that name is that of Lancaster in Z35X. 

c Of or belonging to a count or earl palatine, 
or to a county palatine, or palatinate. 

1638-9 Laws Maryland in Archives of M (1883) I 48 
The Lord Promietaue shall be allowed all the like pre- 
rogatives and Royall R^hts as axe usually or of right due 
or belonging to a Court Pallatine, X824 Galt Rothelan I 
11 X. 229 The rich palatine city of Durham 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist (1876) I 1 7 In a few counties there still re- 
mained apalatine jurisdiction, exclusive of the king’s courts. 
1874 Stubbs Const Hist I xi. § 124 364 He [Roger 
Montgomery] also may have possessed palatine x^hts. 

8 Of or belonging to the German Palatinate. 

1644 m Neal Hist Punt (1736) HI 222 j^s Grace has 
forgot his refusing to licence the Palatine Confession of 
Faith 1695 Ijind. Gaz No 3*39/3 The Palatin Troops 
are returned from the Upper Rhine, 1755 Carte Hist. 
Eng IV 1 The Palatine alhance flattered James with the 
expectation of acquiring a mighty interest m Germany 
1768 Chron m Ann Reg 64/1 The elector instituted a new 
order of knighthood, entitled the order of the Palatine-lion 
* b Of or pertaining to tie palatines : see Pala- 
tine IB 5 

X7X0 Gov R Hunter m AT K Col Docs (1855) V, 265 
We want still three of the Palatin Ships and those arrived 
are in a deplorable sickly condition 

B sb. [elliptical uses of the adj (which began 
alieady m L.).] 

I. 1. As proper name : short for Palatine Hill, 
Motis Palaiifius, at Rome. (See Palace sb 1) 
x 6 s 6 Blount Glossogr, Palatine,.. mzy also he taken for 
the Hill Palatinus in Rome X84X W Spalding /M/y 4- 
IsL I. 229 Of the Circus Maximus we can still trace the 
shape, m the hollow between the PalaUne and Aventine. 

EE Repr L. palatinus officei of the palace, and 
senses thence histoncally ansing. 


2. An officer of the imperial palace; orig. the 
chamberlain, the mayor or major of the palace; 
a chief minister of the empire 
1598 Barckley Relic A/a» (1631) 313 Constantine the 
Great, caused this proclamation to be made If there he 
any that assureth himseif he can truly, prove anything 
against any of my Judge*;, Earles, Friends or Palatines, let 
him come safely, and mforme me. x6x4 Selden Titles Han. 
27 Publique Notanes are to bee made only by the Emperor, 
his Palatine*;, or such like 163m Everard Ptoi Pitnces 
Europe 28 Ihe Election of a Palatine or Major of the 
Palace, who was the Consul and Head of the People. 

b Hence, by development of the authority 
delegated to such officers of the palace A lord 
having sovereign power over a province or depen- 
dency of an empire or realm , a great feudatory ; 
a vassal exercising royal pnvileges m his province 
Applied esp in the Middle Ages to the rulers of Hungary, 
the great lords of Poland and Lithuania, Counts Palatine 
of Germany, Burgundy, etc 

159* Horsey Trav. (Hokl Soc ) 260 To stir up the kinge 
of Polland and greatest pallentmes and princes of power in 
Littuania 1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1638) 73 Many 
other gi eat Princes namely, Henry Palatine of ^ine, , 
with some otheis xSyo R Johnson’s ICingd Commw 402 

Saros Patak, where the Palatine or Earle-marcher of that 
art of Hungana, subject to Bethlen Gabon usually keepes 
IS residence. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus’ Nat Paradox x 3 
Ceitain great Officers, named Castellains and Palatines, 
who are little Sovereign Lords, or Petty Kings, every one 
in his own Temtone. i68x NsviLEP/a^o Redtv 157 Poland 
IS both Governed and Possessed by some very great Persons 
or Potentates, called Palatines. 1603 Mem Cut Teckely 
I 12 Francis Wessclim was then Palatme of the Kingdom 
[of Hungary] 17x0 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 32 
Descended from their Waywodes, or Palatines. 1830 Mrs. 
Opie^Dcc mj^tfy/?.(i854)xviii 271 The costume of a Polish 
Palatine, who soon after entered 1855 JMilman Lat Chr 
IX. 11 IV. 38/212 There weie be«;ides Otho the palatine 
of Burgundy the palgraves of Thuringia, Wittlesbach, and 
numberless other counts and nobles 
c In England and Ireland : An earl palatine ; 
the lord of a county palatine. 

161a Dames Ireland, etc (1787) 107 These absolute 
Palatmes made Barons and Knights, made their own 
judges, , so as the King’s writ did not run in those counties. 
1647 N Bacon Disc. Gavi Eng 2. Ixxi, (z759> *89 Divejs 
men had Prisons to their own use ; some as Palatines, others 
of Lords of Franchise, and others by )^wer and usuipation 
xS^'F'rb.bmau Horm.Conf I v 322 The spiritual Palatine 
of Durham and the temporal Palatine of Chester stood alone 
in the possession of their extraordinary franchises. 

fd. In some of the American Colonies, the btle 
of the Lord Propnetor or senior Proprietor of the 
province, (Esp in Carolma* see Palatinate i b ) 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1669 J. Locke Const Carolina ii in 33 Dep Kpr Ref 258 
The eldest of the lords propnetors shall be palatin, ana upon 
y* decease of yf palatin y» eldest of the seven surviving pro- 
prietors shall always succeed him. Ibid, xxvii 261 Y" Pala- 
tin’s Court, consisting of y« Palatine and y« other sea\ea 
proprietors X707 J Archdale Neon Descr Carolina 12. 
1808 D Ramsay Hist. S Carolina I 11 31, 

3. pi. In reference to the later Roman Empire. 
The troops of the palace; the praetorians, 
cx6\o Drumm op Hawth. Poems Wks {1711) 26/2 With 
joyful cries The all triumphing palatines of skies Salute diy 
rising X781 Gibbon Decl. 4- R xvil (1846) II, 36 From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and even legal distinction 
was admitted between the Palatines and the Bordeiers; 
the troops of the court, as they were improperly styled, and 
the troops of the frontier. 1788 Ibid xli IV 21 Behsarius 
was instructed to compute the military force of palatines 
or borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of 
Africa 

1 4 The territory niled by a palatine , a county 
palatine or palatinate Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in HotinshedTl 142/1 He. . vsed 
hts authorltte to decide matters m and throughout the 
palantine of Kema x6oo Dymmok Ireland (X843') 18 This 
cuntry [Kerry] was a Pallatyne to the Erie of Desmond, the 
lyberties and royalties whereof caused him to grow insolent 
aboue measure 

5. An inhabitant or native of a palatinate. 

In quot 16x0, applied to inhabitants of Chester, in those 
fiom 1709 onward«, to the refugees from the Rhine Pala- 
tinate, in Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies 
x6io Chester’s Trt Ded 3 We ^oore Palatines) from our 
best hearts . object to thy eye, The fruit of rich Loues 
industne X708 Land Gaz No ^38/9, 10000 Palatmes 
are order'd to march towards the Moselle, X709 in Picton 
Lpool Muntc Rec (1886) II. 23 Thirty persons of the poor 
Pallatines. Ibid, The Pallatines lately recriv’d into this 
hurrougb 1773 Hist Bni Dom H Aviei 11 1 70 The 
British Colonies have received many emigrant Pmatmes 
and Saltzburghers from Germany, 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xx IV 4B5 It was idl^ they said, to talk about the 
poor Huguenots or the poor Palatines. 

ni 6 . [a F. palatine: so called ( 1676 ) from 
the Princess Palatine, wife of the Duke of Orleans: 
see Littr^ ] A fur tippet worn by women. Also 
palatine tippet. 

1686 Lotul. Gaz. No 2132/4 Lost j a black laced Palatin 
with Diamond Tags upon black Ribon, <*1687 Cotton 
Scarron,, JEn. 11 (1692) 63 (D.) With top-knots fine to make 
’em. pretty, With tippet pallateen and settee X745 Gentl. 
Mag 54 An ordinance has been published at Copenhagen . 
prohibiting the wear of all ribbons, palatmes, womens hand- 
kerchiefs. &c imported from abroad. 1835 Court Ma^ 
VI p vi/r A sable ^latine tippet, should be worn with this 
dress for the promenade. x88oMrs L B ’'H kxsqbu Trouble- 
some Daughters II. xvi 72 Had not Mademoiselle peiv 
nutted Bertha to accompany her and Fraulem Lebnmn to 
purchase their new mufls and palatmes? 
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‘Palatiaie (pse^latain, -in), fl.2 and sd 2 [a. F. 
^nJattn, •in£ (Coigr i6ii),f L Palate ] 

A. ac^. 1 . Anat,f etc. Of or belonging to 
the palate , situated in or upon the palate 
1655 rs«e 17*0 Hale in PJtti Tratts XXXI 7 These 
Glands receive different Names, according to the Part 
they belong to ; as Labial, Buccal, Palatine 1828 Stark 
Eletn ITai Htsi I 354 Ang-uts, no palatine teeth ^ i88x 
Mivabt Cat 73 The maxilla sends inwaids a large horizontal 
process called the palatine plate 
h Produced by malformation of the palate. 
zSza-*^ Gaaefs Study Med (ed 1 . 429 The obscure pala 
tme voice can only be assisted by filling up the fissure in 
the palate with a silver platfc 

t2 Phonetics » Palatal A. 2 Obs 
1636 Blount Glossogr ^ Pdlatme^ of or belonging to 
the Palate. Hence, Palatine letters are such as are pro> 


Greekj Vj k, x palatme consonants. 

B sb 1 , Anat, (/f) Short fox palatine bones * 
The two bones, right and left, which form the hard 
palate. 

1834 Owen SkA ^ Teeth in Circ Sc , Organ Nat I 178 
The pleurapophyses are called * palatines’ 1878 Bell 
Gegenbaur^s Qomj^ Anat, 461 In front of the pteiygoid he 
the palatines. 

fa Phonetics. « Palatal B 2 Obs 
Z696 Wallids Acc Pais Life m Heamds R Brttnne 
(1725) App i toPref 166 Some letters weie Labials, some 
Dentals, some Palatines, and some Gutturals 2776 J 
Ric^k^oscn Araiic Gram 8. Goods Study Med 

(ed 4) I 434 The consonants gutturals, compounds, pala- 
tines, dentals, and labials. 

Pa latuieahip. rare, [f Palatine sb,'^ + 
-SHIP ] The office of a palatine or count palatme. 

1671 F. Phillips Reg Necess 424 Our Nation was not 
without Its Local Count Palatines as those of Chester, 
Lancaster, Pembroke, and the Palatineships belonging to 
the Bishopncks of Durham and Ely. 

t Pa latine SS. Obs [f as prec, + -ESS ] A 
female palatine, the wife of a (count) palatme 
1339 Aylmer Harhorowe Fij, Conrad Palatin, leftbehxnde 
him one only doughter Agnes, which was Palatinesse. 2632 
J Wright tr Caniud Nat Patadoxxu a88 The two Palati- 
nesses strove .which should render best Offices to the 
Prisoner. 

Pala'tmoid. [f. as Palatihb a 2 (from L paid- 
itm palate) + -oid.] A proprietary name for a 
particular form m which medicines are made up in 
a cachet of soluble jujube, so as to render them 
tasteless and easily assimilated. 

zigo Lancet 1 Nov. 38 (Advt) The new tasteless form of 
administering Nauseous Dj ugs Palatinoids convey to the 
stomach Powdeis in their Natural free state 

Palatist. rare, [f Palate sb +-ist] A 
person who studies his palate , an epicuie 
1620 Vemner yia Recta iv 73, I will plainly delmer my 
opinion, whatsoeuer the sensuall Palatist shall deeme 

Palatitis (palatai*tis). [f. 'L. palatum palate 
+ -ITIS.] Liflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the palate ; a form of stomatitis {Sjtd. Soc, Lex ). 
Palative (pselativ), a rare, [f Palate sb, 
+ -ivE ] Appealing to the palate or taste 
1682 Sir T Browne Ckr Mor, il § 1 Glut not thy sense 
with palative Delights. x88o Academy ax Aug 143 /a The 
dirge for female voices, is very pleasrag , , but the interest 
IS not maintained to the very end, The last few bars are 
popular lather than palative 

Palato-(pal^ tOf pse Iho), comb form of L,. paid- 
turn Palate, in scientific words, chiefly anatomical 
Palato-de’ntal {Phonetics) a , pertaining to 
palate and teeth , applied to consonants produced 
by placing the tongue against the palate immedi- 
ately behind the teeth \ sb ^ a consonant so pro- 
duced. Palato-glo'BSal a , belonging to or 
connecting the palate and the tongue ; sb , the 
palatoglossal muscle or palatoglossus Palato- 
gnatlLous (-p*gna]) 3 s) a. [Gr. jaw], affected 
with cleft palate. Falato-ma*zi]lary a [L. 

niaxtlla jaw], belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the (upper or lower) jaw or jaw-bone 
PalatrO-ua sal belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the nose. Falato-pharyngeal (-flu n- 
dgzal) a , belonging to or connecting the palate and 
the pharynx j jA, the palato-phaiyngeal muscle or 
palaiopharyngeus Palatoplasty Surg [Gr. 

dKaamv to mould], plastic surgery of the palate. 
Falato-pterygoid (-pterjgoid) a., belonging to 
the palatine and pterygoid hones; jA, a bone 
composed of these united Falato-pte’rygo- 
4ua drate a , pertaining to the palatine, pterygoid, 
and quadrate bones ; j?,, a cartilaginous structure 
representing these in certain fishes. FaJato- 
quadrate (-kwp’dr/t) a, pertaining to or com- 
bining the palatme and quadrate bones; also sb. 
(sc. bone, cartilage). Falatoxxliapliy (peelat^Tafi) 
Sufg [Gr, /5a0iJ suture] • see quot. 

1844 Key Al/habeij etc 53 D is the medial letter of the 
order of dentals, or *palato-dentals. Ibtd, gg T is the thin 
letter of the dental or palato dental series, “ " • ~ 

Lex,y * P[alatog/ossal\ 

2782 Monrq Anat, 92 


[sutures] is at the bade part of the side of each nostril. x88o 
Gunther his/tes 76 The palato maxillary apparatus 1878 
Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat 448 A firm framework for the 
*palato-pharyngeaI cavity 1893 Syd, Soc Lex , Pialato, 
j^aryftgeal\ fold^ the posterior pillar of the fauces. x8$o 
mLLWGs Nat, Med Diet II 278 ^Palatoplasty 1834 Owen 
Skel, d 1 eeth in Ctre. Sc , Oigan Nat, I 235 The *palato. 

Jackson Anwt, 


x888 Rolleston & 

[Old of l/rodeladp^tAi& as a con 


pter>goid pi 

tinuous membrane-bone subsequently divided, /bid. 413 In 
the latter \Holocephah among Ptsces\ the palato-pterygo- 
quadrate cartilage is continuous with the cranium. The 
palato-pterygo-quadrate is continuous with the cranium in 
Dipnoi 1870 Rolleston Antm Life 38 The ^'palato- 
quadrate cartilages 187X Huxunr Anai Vert. 133 [In 
osseous fishes] the palato quadrate arch is represented by 
several bones, of wmeh the most constant are the palatine 
in front and the quadrate behind and below 1837 Mayne 
Expos Lex,. *Pa/atoraphy, term for the operation of uniting 
by suture the deft palate 1893 Syd Soc Lex, Fata, 
iorrhaphy. the sutuung of a cleft palate, 

Palaulayfl see Pallall 
Palaver (pala yai), sb Also 8 palaaver, 9 dial. 
fa-, [ad ^gSpalatora word, speech, talk * Sp pa- 
labia (m OP. paravoa, OSp. paraula, Diez), It. 
parola, F, parole — L. parabola parable, in early 
med.L. ‘story, tale, word’. Palavia appears to 
have been used by Portuguese traders on the coast 
of Africa for a talk or colloquy with the natives 
(quot. 1735)1 to have been there picked up by 
Lnglish sailors (quot 1771)1 and to have passed 
from nautical slang into colloquial use* cf. fetish, 
Hotien's SlaugDict hasuantee ‘cease talking', 
app corr of Pg «So tem Paiabra=i*ha.vQ or hold no 
speech ’ ] 

1 A talk, parley, conference, discussion ; chiefly 
applied to conferences, with much talk, between 
African or other uncivilized natives, and traders or 
travellers, 

1735 J Atkins Voy Guinea X03 He found it as the Fetish- 
Man had said, and a Palaaver being called, Peter recovered 
two Ounces of Gold Damage 1771 Goldsm Prol to 
Cradoch’s Zoheide 28 {Spoken in the character of a sailor) 
No doubt they're all barbanans I’ll try to make palaver 
with them though 1824 Scott Si, Ronan's vi, Next 
morning a solemn palaver (as the natives of Madagascar 
call their national convention) was held 1835 Marryat 
yac. Paiihf xxix, Now take the other sofa, and let us have 
a long palaver, as the Indians say xStB N Amer. Rev 
CXXVI 345 Like the word palaver, which Portuguese dis- 
covereis lent to the dusky natives of Western Africa. 1897 
Mary KinciSLey W Africa 25a * How long does a palaver 
usually take to talk round hete?* 1 ask ‘The I^t one 
I talked says Pagan, ‘ took three weeks 

2 Applied contemptuously to (what is con- 
sidered) unnecessary, profuse, or idle talk; ‘jaw*. 

1748 Smollett Rod Rand (i8ia) I 263 Damme, said the 
outlaw, none of your palaver 1764 Foote Mayor of G i 
W ks. 1799 I. 173 Let's have none of your palaver here 
c 18x7 Hogg TeUes 4* Sk V, 272 It was probably as well 
that I did not make too great a palaver 1839 Carlyle 
Chartism xx 170 One's right to send one's ‘twenty, 
thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence to National 
Palaver’, z^$^.(:bKm^rrDeQutiicey's Confess Introd 16 
[De Quincey's] besetting sm is palaver— not however imbecile 
garrulity, but the expatiation of the pnneess whose lips 
dropped diamonds 

D Talk intended to cajole, flatter, or wheedle. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias ix li (Rtldg ) v 3 What is the 
meaning of all this palaver ? 2837 Howitt Rur Life ni 1 
(1862) 19s The neculiar style of palaver the unique flattery 
with which the gipsy accosts you. 1887 S. Chesh Gloss,. 
unctuous politeness, exa^erated civility expressed 
m words ‘ Key'd sich a lot 0' falahver with him '. 

3 atlrtb. and Comb.^ as palaver-court ^ -house, 
-man, -room. 

1735 J Atkins Voy Guinea 33 So much as he can prove 
at the Palaaver Court, to have been defrauded of ibid. 63 
Every Town hereabouts had a Palaaver-Room Jhtd. 74 
The Palaaver-Man [demands] xos, 1803 T Winterbottom 
Sierra Leone I v 83 The Africans hold their meetings 
m the btirree, or palaver house. r86i Du ChiAiLLU Equal 
Afr VI so The chiefs house and the palaver-house are 
laiger than the others. 

IFalavev (pala v9j), ». Also 8 dial fa-, [f prec. 
(There is no corresponding vb m Pg. or Sp ).] 

1 . intr. To talk profusely or unnecessarily , to 
‘jaw*, ‘jabber*; to talk plausibly or flatteringly. 
(In quot. 1877, to ^ colloquy, to parley ) 

* 733 j *7^ [see Palavering below] 1778 Miss Burney 
^velinax<f\. And palaver in Frendigibberu' 


pingtm (i88a) 34a [I] had no time to stop palavenng with 
him any way. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 283 The 
worthy man, having spent all day in Assouan, visiting 
palavering, bargaining, was now going home, 

D. irons, with what is spoken as obj. 

1833 G Bronte Villeite xoi^ Telling her nursery tales and 
palavering the little language for her benefit, 

c, trans To talk out of or into something; to 
talk (any one) (mer, by palaver, 

*767 Woman if Fashion 11. 170, 1 won’t be palaver’d out 
of my Prerogative 2782 Elw Blower Geo. Batman II. 
IIS They easily palavers themselves into ladies fevours, 
X798 Wolcott^ (P Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks 181a iV, 
418 No palavering me over with ‘ my dear fnend 
2 . trans To treat with palaver, to flatter, wheedle 
1783 Grose Diet V T , Pallaver, to flatter 18x5 W H. 
Ireland Scnbbleomama 149 To write silly odes, and palaver 
the great 1863 Reade Hard Cash I vu 214 Dodd never 
spoke to his officers like a ruffian, nor j et palavered them. 


Hence Palavering vbl.sb. oxAppl.a 
1733 Revolution Politicks 11 33 Here's Bo-Peep.— Pious 
falaveiing— A Protestant Mask under two Faces, 

Foote Mayor ofGw Wks, 1790 1 . 179 Have a caution 
that [he] does not cajole you , he is a damn’d palavering 
fellow. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xx, A truce with aU 
this palavering x88j Miss Braddon Mi Royal II v 91, 
1 could sue to her as a palavenng Irish beggar sues for alms. 
IPalaverer (paH'vorai}. [f. prec vh +-EI1I] 
One who palavers. So (nonce-wds ) FalaVexlst, 
one given to palaver ; Ft^ vexment, verbiage. 
1788 J. May yml, Lett (1873) 31 They are Irish 
pakverers, and the truth is not in them i8x6 Chalmers 
Lei in Z.y^(z85x)n ul 66 Floundering its uncertain way 
through amongst the palaverments of law XB22 J WusoN 
in Blackw. Mag XI. 485 He is contented to be a critic— 
that IS, a palaverer a 1873 Livingstone in Blaikie I^fe xiii 
(1880) 268 See to what a length 1 have run. 1 have become 
palaverist. 

ilPalay (pal?^). Also pala. [Tamil palay') 
Name of two East Indian shrubs or trees with 
milky juice ; a. Crypfostena grandtjlo) a (N 0 . 
Asclepsadacea), which yields a flax-like fibre and 
a kind of caoutchouc; b. Wnghtta itneiorta 
(N.O. Apocynaceod), which yields an inferior kind 
of indigo (pala tndtgo), 

x866 Treas Bot 836 Palay, an Indian name for Ciypto 
stegia grandifora. Ihd. 1237 An infenor kind of inciigo, 
pr^ared from the leaves of Wb ighiia] tinctona in some 
parts of Southern India, is called Pala Indigo, from Pala or 
Palay, the Tamil name for this and some allied milky trees 
The wood of the Palay is beautifully white, close-grained, 
and ivory like, and is commonly used .for making toys, 
Palayl, erron f Polayl, poiiltiy. 

Palays, obs. f Palace, var. Palis Ohs, 
Palazado, obs. f. Paiisado 
Palde, obs f. Palled Paldron, vai . Pauldeon. 
Pale (p^l)> th l Also 5 pal, payll, 6 paile, 
payl, Sc paiU, 6-7 paile, pail, 7 payle. [a. F. 
pal (i5lh c m Litlr^), ad slake; = It., 

Sp ^lo, Vg,pao] 

1 ortg A stake; a pointed piece of wood intended 
to be driven into the ground, esp. as used with 
others to form a fence; now, usually, One of 
the upright bars or strips of wood nailed vertically 
to a horizontal rail or rails to form a paling (cf. 
pale-board, 1483, in 8) 

[X347 Rolls if Parlt II 169/1 Estopez & transveisez 


- - 'ig - .. . 

batel 1400 Destr Troy 36x0 Pals haue baf pight, with 
pittis and caves c 1440 Prmip Parv 378/2 Pale, for vynys, 
p&jnllus 1330 Palsgr 251/1 Pale or a st&ke,prev 1335 
Eden Decades 177 Indosynge it with stakes or pales as 
his owne. 1673 Hobbes OSssey (1677) 163 With a quickset- 
hedge enclosed round, And pales of heart of oak the hedge 
without Set close together, and stuck deep 1' th’ ground, 
1760-72 H, Brookf Fool if Qua/ (1B09) I. Pief, 11 They 
stand like pales about a park. 1807 Crabbe Par Reg, iii 
3x4 In that small bouse, with those green pales befoie x88x 
Young Eveiy Man his own Mechanic § x8x. 62 Pales, cleft 
pales, or pale boards may be used to complete the fencing 
t b. The stake (palus) at which Roman soldiers 
practised fighting (Veg. Mil i xi, n. xxiii.). Obs. 

1622 Bp Hall Heaven upon Earth vi. 18 As therefore 
good soldiers exercise themselves long at the pale • and 
there use those activities, which afterwards they shall practise 
upon a true adversary. 

2 . A fence made of stakes diiven into the ground, 
or of upright bars or stnps nailed to horizontal 
rails supported by posts ; a paling, palisade. Obs. 
or arch, 

c 1330 R Brunne ChroH. Wave (Rolls! 3831 An ouerthweit 
dik. & per-on a pale wel y-poynt. 1382 Wyclif Luke xix 
43 Thin enemyes schulen enuyroune thee with pale [1388 
with a pale] 1491 Act 7 Hen VII, c. 14 The Abbas and 
Convent of Berking were bounde to repaire, the pale of the 
parke of Haveryng 2323 Fitzherb Husb, § 40 To liaue a 
shepefqlde made with a good hedge or a pale. 1607 Tomlll 
Fourf Beasts {x^$^ 2x3 Richmen. inclosed a piece of land 
by pail, mudwall, or bush, storing the same with divers 
Wilde beasts, rwa A Young /rm. Fiance 333 Herds of 
deer not confined by any wall or pale. iSxo Miss Mittord 
m L’Estrange Life (1870) I iv 94 We have received a 
summons from the under-sheriff, given over the pale to 
William this morning 

b. tranf, and A fence or enclosing barrier 
or line of any material Obs. or arch, 

1364 WtllqfHLacyeiUomMu & Crimes 2, Somerset Ho.), 
My standing Mazer of silver gilte, with a pale of silver 
aboute the foote. X615 Chapman Odyss, i, xio Wiat woids 
fly, Bold daughter, from thy pale of ivory [i. e. teeth] ? 1663 
Charleion Chor. Gtgani 41 The extenor Muniment or 
pale of CTeat stones. 1869 Tennyson Holy Gran ai Never 
th^^ ^ hnown the wmrld without, Nor ever stray’d beyond 

limit, boundary; a restriction; a de- 
fence, safeguard. Sometimes with direct reference 
to the literal sense, as in to break or leap the pale, 
to go beyond bounds, indulge m extravagance or 
licence, Obs, exc, as in 5 
cx4M D^ir, Troy 13874 The buerDe..Pa5t ouer the pale 
and the pale ythes <11460 Play Sacram. 207 Myt we yt 
getc onys whn our pales I trowe we sbuld sone amer putt 


l^iuerj Tiger groweth and extendeth v 
Tospie the Taur. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm 


Titus il X2 This 



PALE. 
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PALE. 


is the pale, and preseruatiue of pietie 1671 F, Phillips Rtg 
Necess 515 Nothing within the pale or verge of Reason, or 
the fancy or imagination of any 1751 Johnsok Rambler 
No 163 p 14 Wtien the pale of ceremony is bioken 

3 An area enclosed by a fence; an enclosed 
place ; an enclosure 

c 1400 Desir Trt^ 8970 He No more in the mater melht 
hyoi as then, But past furth to his pale 1464 Rolls oj 
Farit V S43/2 Closure of certain parcell of the pale of 
oure Park 1587 Churchyard Worth Wales (1876) 77 
Make Wales the Parke^ and plaine Shropshiere the pale. 
If pale be not a speciall peece of Parke X698 Fryer 
Acc £* India ^ F iBo They cut a whole Tree down 
shoulder’d it brought it into the Pale of their Pagods. 1719 
De For Crusoe r iv, I brought all my goods into this pale 
1871 B Taylor Faust (1875) II, ii, m 154 One starts there 
first within a nairow pale. 

4 A district or terntory within determined 
bounds, or subject to a particular jmisdiction, e g 
t English pale, the confines or dominion of Eng- 
land, the pale of English law; spec, b the English 
Pale in Fiance, the territory of Calais (now only 
Hist ) ; c. the English Pale (also simply the Pale) 
in Ireland, that part of Ireland (varying in extent 
at different times) over which English jurisdiction 
was established f d- the English Pale m Scotland 
m 1545-9 {ohsi), 

1560 Daus tr Sleulane*s Comm 396 b, The Frenche 
king went out of his owne pale x6oo Holland Livy vii. 
xiL 257 The Tarquinians overran all the marches of the 
Roman pale. 1615 Heywood Foure Preniises Wks 1874 
II. 199 To breake into my Soueraignes royall pale. X670 
Blount Law Diet s. v Pedingman, A Merchant Denizen; 
one bom within the English Pale. 1683 BnU Spec 112 The 
Bntains had also (even within the Roman Pale) for a time 
kings of their own 

b. X494 Fabyan Chi on vir 539 A lytle beyonde Gnynys, 
whn y* Englysshe pale, was another lyke pauylyon pyght 
foi Kyng Rycharde, 1547 Boorde Inirod. Knowl i (1870) 
120 The Cornyshe tongue [is spoken] m Comewall, and 
Frenche in the Englysshe pale. *577-87 Holihshed Chron 
III 892/1 A great number of men rfwarre laie at Bullongne, 
which diuerse times attempted to spoile the English pale. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII 75 Upon pretence of the safety of 
the English pale about Calais 1893 Archseologta LlII 
289 I'he Pale extended from Gravehnes to near Wissant, 
and reached inland about six to nine miles 


0. 1547 Boorde Introd, Knowl iii. (1870) X32 Irland 13 
deuyded in ii partes, one is the Engly[sh] pale, & the other, 
the wyld Irysb. 1586 J Hooker Risi Irel in Hohnshed 
II 95/r The lord deputie marched with the English armie, 
and the power of the pale to Mainoth 1643 Declar. 
Comm R^ Irel 10 Lord Gormanston and other Lords 


and Gentlemen of the Pale, all now in Rebellion *724 
SmvT Dioptei^s Lett, Wks 1755 V 11. 52 A various scene 
of wai and peace between the English pale and the Irish 
natives, x8p2 Olden Ch Irel 277 The Pale was not a 
definite temtoiy, it merely meant the district in which the 
king’s writ lan, and in which the Irish Parliament actually 
exercised authoriw 

d *549 Jas HTenrison Mem to Somerset xviii, in Si 
Papers Edu). PV, V. If 53 (P R O ) Lands lying within the 
English Pde of Scotland on this syde the strafe water of 
muscellburughe 

5, Jig. esp in within (or outsidH) the pale of, in 
which the senses * limits \ 'bounds’ (see 2 c) and 
'area* or 'region' (see 4 ) become indistinguishable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 414/1 The abbote . and xxi 
monkes went for to dwelle in deserte for to kepe more 
straytelye the professyon of theyr pale, xdi* Skaks. Wtni 
T IV ill 4 The red blood raigns in ye winters pale. 1849 
Jdr. Taylor Gi. Exemp n. xii 53 The Diocese on‘alestiiie, 
which was afterwards enlarged to the pale of the C^tholicke 
Church 1654 Bramhall yust Vtndtc 1 {1661) a For we 
acknowledge that there is no salvation to be expected 
ordinarily without the pale of the Church X788 J effehson 
Autobiog 4* Wnt (1859) IT. 418 The exercise of foreign 
jurisdiction , within the pale of their own laws 1822 Hazlitt 
Tabled II, xii. 270 She is out of the pale of all theories, 
and annihilates all rules. 1867 Freeman Norm Conq (1876) 
I 11, 31 The conversion brought England not only 
within the pale of the Christian Church, but within the pale 
of the general political society of Europe. 

6 , Her Aa ordinary consisting of a vertical 
stnpe or band in the middle of the shield, usually 
occupying one third of its breadth. Formerly also 
applied m pi. to a number of vertical stripes or 
divisions on the shield ; see Pallet sh Paly a. 


In pale . said of a charge or row of charges in 
the position of a pale ; formerly also more gener- 
ally = in the direction of a pale, palewise, vertically. 
{Party) per pale said of the shield when divided 
by a vertical line through the middle. 

1486 Bk St Albans, Her Dviijb, Iff the palys of bothe 
the colowris ben not equall thoos armys be not paly t 
llnd.. He berith gowlys and y palis of golde «7a Bosse- 
WELL Armone ii go The fielde is of the Pearle, two 
Spurres m pale, RuV 123 He beareth Veit rad 

Sable, paited per pale vndade, two Towers embatiled 
Dargent *6x4 Day Dyall vi. 108 Ther ’s p^ty per p^e, 
part of yron, and part of cl^. *<577 Pwr Oxjordsh To 


Rdr. by b, If Gules, lineated perpendicularly, or in Mle. 
X700 Hearne Collect 6 Nov. ((5xf, Hist. Soc.) II 303 The 
Third window hath Nevill's Arms m Pale with those of 
the Sea of York 17x5 Ashmole Aidiq. Berks. (i7«) I. 
145 On a envoi Bar Nebule A Pale ch^d with a Peli^ 
x8xo Scott Lady ofL iv viii, I ..marked the sable pale of 
Mar 1867 Boutell Her (1875) 3f A shield maybe 
divided into any number of quartenngs by lines drawn per 
pale and per fesse, cutting each other. 

+ b A vertical stripe on cloth, etc. Obs. 

^*384 Chaucer //. Fame nr 7S0 But what art thow that 
sejest this tale, That werest on thy hose a pale? 


t 7 . BoU a. The 'ray* or outer set of florets m 
composite flowers, b. Each of the parts or leaves 
of the 'impalement'; a calyx-leaf or sepal, or (in 
composites) a bract of the involucre ; ■= Impaleb 

a. *578 Lvte Dodoens i xi. 19 Floures yellow in the middest, 
and compassed aboute as it were with a little pale of small 
white leaues. 1683 Ray Corr (1848) 13X Whether natur- 
ally a full or double fiower, or only consisting of a pale or 
border of leaves? 

b. x^6 Grew Anai Flowers i. § 4 In the Empalement 
the Pales or Panmcles of every Under-Order, serve to stop 

up the Gaps made by the Recess of the Upper, 

8. attrib and Comb., as pale-board (see sense*!), 
-cleaver (who makes cleft pales), fence, -low, 
pale-enclosed adj. See also PALEiTAif, Palewise 
1483-4 Durham Acc. Rolls gO, 12 plaustrat de Icz p^ll- 
bordes 1577 B Googe HeresbacJCs Husb (1586) 106 The 
Mastholme maie also be made in Wamscot. and Paile 
boorde X578 Faiaersham Par Reg (MS.), Wylrm Smythe, 
a palle cleuer 1645 Quarles Sol Recant, n 51 Take 
pleasure m thy pale-endosed Grounds. *567 Duchess op 
Newcastle Li/e of Dk ofN. (1886) II. 136 Only the pale- 
row was valued at ;Caooo. z8l^ Stockton m Cent Mag. 
Dec. 300/2 A high pale fence surrounded the house yard 

Pale, sb^ Now rare or Obs. [f. Pale a.'l 
Paleness, pallor 

a 1547 Sisvxev AEfteid nr, 666 The pale her face gan staine. 
*592 Shaks, Veti. 4 Ad 589 A sudoain pal& , . Ysurpes her 
cheeke, she trembles at ms tale. 2635 A. Stafford Fern 
Glory (i86o) 116 You on whose cheeks Solitude, Prayers, 
Fasts, and Austerity have left an amiable pale, 1797 Mrs 
A. M Bennett Beggar Girl (18x3) III, 205 The deadly 
pale of her countenance increasing 1832 Bowles Si. lohn 
in Patmos i. 236 The sun is of an ashy pale. 

Pale, sb^ Idial. [ad. 'L. pala spade, oven- 
pale or -peel; see also Peel] a. A baker’s 
shovel, a Peel. b. A cheese-scoop (Simmonds 
Diet Trade 1858 ) 

1728 [sense b is implied ui Pale s z8x6 Muir Minstrel^ 

46 (E D D ) I’se gie a cheese, the very wale, To try it yo 
may brmg a pale 1857 Genii Mag Aug iBi The * Pale ’ 
is the name given to the long wooden shovel on which the 
bread is placed in order to be pushed into the oven 
Pale, sb Bot. [ad L palea chaff.] « Palea, 
*866 Treas Sot 836;^ Palem, or Pales , membranous 
scales resembling chaff The inner scales of the fiower in 
grasses are pales 1891 Oliver Ektn. Bat 45 Wheat Each 
flower IS enclosed between a flowering-glume and a pale 

[Pale, m cross-pale, error for Spale, Spall ] 
Pale (p^l)} a. Also 4 pal, 4-6 paal(e, 5 palle, 
payll, 5-6 Sc, paiR, 6 Sc, pail(e. [ME. a. OF. 
palle, pah (mod. F. pdle) L. palhd-um pale, f. 
palter e to be pale.] 

1 a. Of persons, their complexions, etc • Of 
a whitish or ashen appearance; not ruddy or fresh 
of complexion ; pallid ; wan (either naturally, or 
temporanly as a result of fear or other emotion) 
a X300 Cursor M, 24004 Ful pale [v r pal] wex al mi hide 
c *330 Will Paterfte 881 He cast al his colour and bi-com 

E ale. CX38S Chaucer L.GW 866 Thtshe, And pale as 
ox sche was c *470 Henry Wallace x, 565 Behaldand his 
paill face, He kyssyt him. Malory Arthur x 

xxxiv. He starte ahak and waxed paale. 134s JoYsExf. 
Dan. V 60 Then was y« kynges face paal and his comtacibns 
so ferefulfy troubled him that [etc.]. 160a Shaks Ham. iii. i 
83 The Natiue hew of Resolution Is sickbed o're, with the 
pale cast of Thought X709 Steele Tailer No 23 p a The 
Man grew pale as Ashes, X828 Scott P' M. Perth xiv, The 
Fmr Maid of Perth's complexion changed from red to pale, 
and from pale to red 1870 Morris Earthly Par L i. 436 
Then pde as pnvet, took she heart to drink. 

b generally. Of a shade of colour approaching 
white ; lacking intensity or depth of colour; faintly 
colouied. 

1382 WvcLiF Reo VI 8 And loo I a paal hors; and the 
name Deeth to him that sat on him C1400 Sege Terus. 
743 SuJ? putteh pnnee ouer his pale wedes A brynye, 
browded ficke, cx^oo Desir. Trey 20^ Euer in point for 
to perysshe in the pale stremjis. 1360 Daus tr Sletdands 
Comm. 360 b, Thre sunnes, one while of a pale colour, an 
other while as red as bloud. 1630 Milton May Momv^ 4 
The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Pnmrose. 1699 Lister 
Joum to Pans xo8 The first Writing was turned so pale, 
that they took no pains to tub it out 1^84 Cowper Task 
m, 373 The ruddier orange, and the paler lime. x868 J E A 
Brown LtghU thrd Lattice 27 The pale Grey dnskiness of 
olive foliage. 

c. Qualifying adjs. (or sbs.) of colour. (Usually 
hyphened m attrib. construction ) 

1388 Shaks L L L.i i\ 107 Blushing cheekes by faults 
are bred. And feares by pale white showne 17x7 Prior 
Alma ii 33a Her scarf pale pmk, her hea^knot cherry 
1781 Lightfoot in Phil Trans LXXV 12 The eggs of 
a pSerblush colour 1798 Southey SontieU xi, And timidly 
did Its light leaves disclose, As doubtful of the spring, their 
palest green. x8xx W R Spencer Poems 54 Like i^ee, 
whose pale rose lips they press *876 Geo. Eliot Dan 

Z)*r. XXXV, The pale-golden straw. 

d. Used to distinguish things of lighter colour 
than others of the same kind esp. of certain 


liquors, and flowers or plants 
1708 Diss on Drunkenness 6 Numbers of Pale Ales, nam’d 
after the Brewers that prepaie them. 1838 T Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 801 Three different kinds of cinchona 
bark, the pale, the yellow, and the red i 86 x Miss Peatt 
Flower PI VI 162 Oak Fern is sometimes called Pale 


0 ?s<Se&mg luminous or illuminated • Want- 
ing in bnghtness or brilliancy; of faint lustre ; dim. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeih ii. met m. 26{Caipb. MS) Wan 
the sonne is rysyn the day sterre wexeth paale and leseth 


hir lyht 14 . Circmmiston in Tundale's Vts, (1843) 83 
That lyght was pale and nothyng clere x3i^ Compt Scot 
38 Also fayr dyana, the lantern of the nycht, be cam dym 
ande pail. 1396 Shaks. Merck V v i 125 Ihis night 
mechmkes is but the daylight sicke, It lookes a little paler, 
*tis a day. Such as the day is, when the Sun is bid 1736 
Gray Statius i 34 The Sun’s pale sister, drawn by magic 
strain 1867 Havne Bk Sennet H. 230 Rugged December 
..Marshals his pale Days to the mournful dirge. 

3. jig. (with various implications) . Dim, faint, 
feeble; lacking intensity, vigour, or robustness, 
fearful, timorous, etc. 

c 1330 L Cox Rkei (1899) 53 Poetes haue made many lyes 
of the pale kyngdome of Pluto 1399 Shaks Hen V, ir 
Pro! 14 Ihe French ^ake in their feare, and with pale 
Pollicy Seeke to diuert the English puiposes. xSzo Shelley 
Ode Liberty xvi, That the pale name of Priest might shnnk 
and dwindle Into the hell from which it first was hurled. 
1891 G. Meredith m Academy (1898) 8 Oct 14/e My health 
is of a pale sort at present. 

4. Comb, chiefly parasynthetic, as pale-cheeked, 
-coloured, -compkxtoned, -eyed, -hued, -leaved, 
-spotted, -itnUd, -vtsaged, sometimes Jig with 
implication of fear, feebleness, etc , as pah-blooded, 
-hearted, -hvered, -souhd, -sptnied Also advb , 
as t pale-dead (or ? two words), pah-gltmmenng. 
(See also Pale-eace, -FAcasD.) 

X579-80 North Plutarch 739 These pale visaged and 
canon leane people, I feare them most, meaning Brutus and 
Cassius X599 Shaks Hen V, i\' 11 48 The gumme downe 
roping from their pale-dead ejes, And in their pale dull 
mouthes the lymold Bitt Lyes foule with chaw'd-^asse. 
x6os — Mach rv J. 83 That I may tell pale-hearted Feare, 
it lies. 1624 Massinger Pari. Love iv 11, Whose cruelty 
Would with more horror stnke the pate-cheeked stars. 
1629 Milton On Nativity xix, The paie-ey’d Priest from 
the prophetic cell x688 Lotid. Gas. No 2407/4 A Man 
cf a middle size, and pale Complexion'd 1746 Bnt Mag, 

7 Yon overgrown pare-liver*d Rascal 1789 Pilkington 
View St Deibysh. I 417 Ranunculus htrsutus, pale-leaved 
Crowfoot x876 0£0 aucyrDan Der II xxv. X42 Deronda, ^ 
who considered Grandcourt a pale-blooded mcHlal 
Pale ^ Now rare Also 5 -/ payla, 

6 Sc peill [a. OF pale-r, f. pal Pale j ^.1 ; cf. 
L paldre, f palm stake ] 

1. trans. To enclose with pales or a fence ; to 
ftimish with a fence; to encircle, surround, fence in. 

c X330 R Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 1035 be kyng didc 
5yt pale hit efte 1469 Poston Lett. II 337 Xhey shulde 
payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston ^1548 Hall 
Chi on 1 Hen V 65 b, The Frenchmen diched, trenched and 
paled their lodgynges. x6*o Healey .S*^. Aug Citie of God 
179 Curtius the Con‘mll payled it [the lake] about 1667 
Duchess or Newcastle Life Dk qf N (1886) II 137 He 
hath stocked and paled a little park belonging to it, 1706 
London & Wise Retied Gardner 24 A Trelliss, or Pole- 
Hedge, to pale up our Trees. vjyZEng Gazetteer (ed 2) 
s. V Mahuood-Castle, K Charles II ordered it to be paled 
in 1831 Eastern Ross Farm Rep 89 in Ltb, Usef Kn , 
Hush III, A hedge was planted, . paled on that side to 
piotect the hedge until it should be able to protect itself. 

b tranrf and^. To encircle, encompass, hem 
in ; to enclose as a paling or fence. Const, in, up. 

1563-87 Fote A 4 rM (1596) 7/2 Yet it becommeth euerie 
man there to keepe him, wherein his owne precinct dooth 
pale him <7x396 Declar Fun. Lady K Beikely in Gentl. 
Mag. (18x9) liXXXIX I. 24 In the first aisle stood the 
foresaid 70 poor women, paling the passage on either side, 
Z599 Shaks. Hen. V, v Prol. 10 Behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood ; With Men, Wiues, and Boyes.. 1630 
0 Sedgwick Christ ihe Life Ep Ded , He still desired that 
Justice might be as a River, and never coveted to pale it in 
as a pond for his private use 1766 Goldsm Vic W xxvii. 
All our possessions are paled up with new edicts every day. 
c, "With out : To shnt out or exclude by a fence, 
*597 J King On Jonas (i6i8) 106 All the ground of the 
earth besides was paled out 

t2. To fix or stretch by means of stakes, to 
stake. Sc. Ohs 

X584 Reg mag. Stg 28 Aug. (Rec. Ser.) 225/2 To haill, 
schutt, peUl and draw nettis 

fS. To stripe, to mark or adorn with vertical 
stripes, Obs, (Almost always in pa. pple. . see 
Paled a 1 1 , Paling vbl. i.) 

4 (See quot ) [Origin uncertain ] 

*703 Neve City ^ C Purchaser 194 The Method of 
Paleing (as they call it,) or Soddeiing on of Imbost Figures 
on Leaden Work. Ibid, Suppose a Head in Bass-relief, 
were to be Pal'd on a Pump cistern for an Ornament . the 
Plate where it is to be j>ard on must be scrap’d very clean 
1734 ButldeVs Did. II B7b. *881 Arcmt. Pull, Soc, 
Did s,v Paletug. 

Pale [afl* OF* palir ( 12 th c.), F. 

pdhr to grow pale, make pale, f. pdle adj. pale ; 
cf. L. pall-ere to be pale, pallesc-tre to become 
pale. See also Pall v.f] 

1. tntr. To grow pale or dim ; to lose colour or 
brilliancy; to become pale m comparison. Also^^ 
13 E. E Alhi P. A 1003 be calsydoyne J)ennc with- 
outen wemme, In J>e )?ryd table con purly pale <7x430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb ) 1339 Her colour gan to pale m hast. 
X509 Hawes Past. Phas xjx, (Percy Soc) 92 Her gaye 
whyte coloure began for to pale. 1637 G Daniel Genius 
of Isle X40 The Red Rose pal’d, the White was soil'd 
in red. x8aa Bowles Grave of Last Saxon i 72 The 
morning stars Began to pale, i860 J. W. Warter Sea- 
Boa^ % Dffwn IL 45B All other beauty pales before the 
Beauty of Holiness. xSyx R Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 138 
Must I pale for a stray frailty ? 

2 trans. To make pale, cause to become pale ; 
to dim. 

50-2 
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c 1374 Chaucer BoeiJu 11. met id a6 {Bn M MS.) pe 
sterre ydimrayd palej? hir wh.ite cheres by >e flamus of pe 
sonne t6oa Shaks Hant r v. 90 The Glow-worme shoves 
the Matine to be neere, And gins to pale his vnefltectuall 
Fire. 1709 Prior Soltunon m 26 To . Pale it with Rage, 
or redJen it with Shame. 1B83 S C Hall Retros^eU II 
287, I can see his sunburnt face not yet paled by a month 
, in London , , - ^ 

tPale, V 3 Obs 7 are, [Denved ult. from L, 
jialhare or F. palher (i6th c m Oresme^ ] « 
Palliate v 3 

«;i4oo Lan/ianc's Czrurg^ 01 It is an vnperfijt cure, but 
bou maist pale it [L ^iilhare\ & do it awe> ^estinche with 
hony waischinge ibid 96 Sese fro b© verreye cure and 
turne ageyne to >e forseyde cure of >e oygnement of tuetye, 
whiche >at palyth >e cancre 

Pale, V ^ dial, [f. Pale shfi} irans. To cut 
or scoop (clieese) with a cheese-scoop 
1738 Ramsay RnbksxL. 19 The cheese he pales, He prives, 
Its good , ca's for the scales. 

Pale, Now dial [Ongm uncertain 

Darlington S, Cheshire Folk-sp has pak^ a barley- 
spike or awn but cf. Pail v 2 ] trans. To beat 
(barley) so as to detach the awns. Hence Paling 
•uhL sb \ paling-ipons, an implement with which 
barley is ‘ paled \ 

x888 R, Holme Armoury in 74/1 Paling of Barley, is 
the healing of it, to get the beards from it Halli- 

WELL, PMOi to heat barley Chesh 1887 Darlikgton 
South Cheskire Folk-sp , Pale v to remove the awns of 
barley with *pahng-irons ’ 

Pale, obs form of Pail jf;,, Pall, 

II Palea (p^* ha) PI. -eee [L palea chaff ] 

1 Bot A chaff-like bract or scale; esp, the 
inner biacts enclosing the stamens and pistil in the 
flower of grasses (opposed to the ghmes or outer 
bracts) , also, those at the bases of the indiyidual 
florets in many Compostise , the scales on the stems 
of certain ferns 

*753 [se« Paleaceous] *760 J Lrs Tntrod Boi l viu 
(1765) 16 Paleett a Chaff, is a thin Substance, springing from 
the Receptacle to part the Florets X830 Lindley Hat* 
Syst Bot i(^'&{Composits)Bractes when present, stationed 
at the base of the florets, and called of the receptacle 

Jbid 292 The pales of Grasses approach the nature of a 
calyx X847 W E. Steele Field Boi 179 Outer palea 
awned from the base or centre, 

2 Ouiith A pendulous caruncle on the throat 
of a bird , a w’attle or dewlap. 1890 m Cent Diet. 

Paleaceous (pl»U|^Jbs), a. Bot [f. Tu. palea 
(see prec.) + -aoeous ] Furnished or covered with 
paleae or chaff-like scales ; of the nature or con- 
sistence ot chaff, chaffy 

*753 Chambers Cycl Supp & v Receptacuban^ Its surface 
J5 sometimes naked, and sometimes paleaceous all over 
beset with narrow pointed pale® x8x6 Eiicycl Perth V. 
639/ a The receptacle is paleaceous 1825 Gi eenhouse Comp 
I ^Eltchryswu Yellow paleaceous flowers of long dura- 
tion 1872 Oliver Elem, Bet ii 196 
Palearctxc : see pALiCABono 
Paleate (p^ Izit), Bot \jsl^ 1 ., paledtus, t 
palea chaff ; see -ate 22] Furnished with pale® 
or chaffy scales; chaffy. 

x88o Gray Struct, Bot v. (ed 6) 147 When they [the 
bracts] ore present, it [the receptacle] is paleate or chaffy 
So 'fPa’leated a Obs 

x66x Blount (ed 2),Paleated made or mingled 

with chaff, full of chaff or straw 
Paleee, obs form of Palace. 

Paled (p^^ld, poet p^i led), ppl. a,T- [f Pale & 1 
or sb,^ + -ED ] 

f 1 Furnished or marked with (vertical) stripes , 
striped , in Her « Paly Ohs 
X39S E E WtlU {1882) s A bed paled blak and whit, with 
the tapites of sute, ? it 1400 Morie Artk, 1373 A prelcer 
That D|res alle of pourpour,palyde with sylver Ld, 

Bernbrs Arth Lyt Bryi {1814) +5* All in cotes of scailet 
paled with grene x57a Bosskwell 30b, Such 

Axmes be called Armes pailed, for they bee made after the 
manner of payles 25^ Spenser F, Q, vi 11 6 Buskins he 
wore Pinckt upon gold, and paled part pei part 

2 Enclosed or furnished with pales, fenced. 

^153* HoitingJuun Rec III 371 The paled garden in the 
Narro Mer'.she xUtzandPt Return^ Pamass 11 1, 
Musty mewes, where we haue spent Our youthfull dayes in 
paled langushment *793 Fate of Sedley II 20 A little 
paled garden fronting the cottage xSax Clare Vill Minsir 
I SI ihe paled road The only path that freedom’s rights 
maintam’d 

t b. Bot Having * pales* (Pale sL'^ 7). Obs. 

1704 Diet, Rieei t Paled-Flowers, , those that have 
Leaves set about a Head or Thium, as m Mangolds 
*782 Chawben* Cycl (ed Rees), PaUd flowers 

3 Constructed with pales or vertical bars 

x8x6 Sporting Mag XLVIII 27 The poachers advanced 
down the ride towai ds the paled gate 

Paled (as piec ), ppl rare [f Pale v,^ 

+ -edI] Rendered pale. Hence Paledaess- 
*393 T Watson Teares Fancie xix, Eies m their teares 
my paled face disclosed 1594 R Carew Tasso (1881) 53 
Seely children, and vnarmed old, And womens rout of feare 
ypaled hew *648 J Beaumont Psyche vji, Ixxi, Her 
doubtful Look, Where Paledness and Blushes mutually Their 
timorous and graceful station took 
Paled, obs. form of pallea ; see Pall v. 
Pale-face (p^l|0s) A person who has a 
pale face , a name for a white man attnbuted to | 
the North Amencan Indians or * red men *, 


I x822 m G a McCall's Lett fr Frontiers (1868) 72 [At 
a masquerade ball, a man dressed as] an Indian chief thus 
accosted him,— * Ah, Paleface! what brings you here?' 
1831 Ibid 226 x826 F Cooper Moheans iv, ‘The pale 

feces make themselves dogs to their women ’, muttered the 
Indian, m his native language 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunters xxxvm 292 Thw know it to be the war-trumpet 
of the pale feces 1 X893 S R Hole Tour m Avier, 237 
Julius Berge was the first pale-face bom here [Whitewater] 
some fifty-four yeais ago 

Pale-faced (p^'’l,f^ist), a. Having a pale 
face; pale in complexion, ox (Jig^ m aspect 
1S92 Shaks Ven, ^ Ad 569 Affection faints not like a 
pale faced coward 1633 Quarles Einbl, ii 11 13 The 
pale faced lady of the black-ey’d night 1738 Goldsm Mem 
Protestant (1895) I 192 He was humped-back’ d, pale-faced 
[etc.] X84X Gatlin iv. Amer Ind (1844) II Ivm 229 The 
Indian's inferiority to their pale-faced neighbours 1893 
Scnhier^s Mag June 743/1 The vast wealth of pale-faced 
lotos and shrinking water-lilies 
Pale&ai, -fray, -ficey, etc , obs ff. Palfrei 
Palefrenier . see Palprenieb 

Paleiform ^ 

palea (see Palea) + -(i)foem ] Having the form 
or appearance of chaff; chaffy, (Mayne, 1857 ) 
Paleis, obs form of Palace , var Palis Obs, 
Palely -^^so 6 paly. [f. Pale 

a -h-LT^] In a pale manner , with a pale look oi 
appearance; dimly, wanly 
<1x548 Hall Chron,, Edw, IV 237 Ihon Cheulet .there 
stode so sadly and so paly, without any worde speakyng, 
that [etc ] a 1718 Penn Sandy Found Shaken Wks 1726 

I 250 T V came very palely down the Stairs 18x7 Moore 
Lallit R , Fire-VJorshippets The morn o’er the Green 
Sea palely shines x88o L Wallace Ben-Hur iv x. 223 
If he looked up, it v«as to see the sky palely blue. 

Pale maule . see Pall-mall 
t Pa lemau. Obs [f Pale 1 -^ Man sb ] 

1. « Paler 

XS03 Ac<u Ld High Trens ^ Scot II 372 Item to the 
pale men of the park of Strivelin in dnnksilver, xiiij s 
2 A man of the English Pale in Iieland 
1831 Kelly tr Cambrensts Eversus III. 158 noiCt A 
feeling for other Irishmen not unlike what the old palemen 
had against the mere Irish 
Palempore, -pour* seePALAMPORS 
Palen (p^ len), v, rai'e'^h [f Palea; +-en 6 ] 
trans To make pale, cause to turn pale 
1790 W Taylor tr. Goethe's Iph in Tawis^ ).So turn'd 
the sun His palen’d visage from the damned deed 

Palendar . see Palander. 

Paleness (p^ Ines) [f. Pale a -h -ness ] 
The condition or quality of being pale , pallor 
a X340 Hampole Psalter lx\di[i]. 14 pe hyndire of hire bak 
in palnes of gold [L, pcdlore aurt], 0x440 Promp Paro 
378/2 Palenesse, of colowre, pallor, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
II. xcii 273 [It] taketh away the colour, and bringeth such 
a paalnesse, as is in dead bodies x66x Lovell Hist 
A mm. ^ Mm Introd , Melanchohck diseases, palenesse, and 
smallnesse of pulse 1797 Mrs. Radclitfe Italian i (1826) 

8 Her countenance changed to an ashy paleness 1833 
Ure Phil Manuf, 303 Natural paleness, and that paleness 
pioceeding from bad health, are leadily distinguished by 
the town piactitioner 

Comb x6^ Whitlock Zooiomta 429 Then Palenesse- 
hreeding Labours wo'n't yeild Sack 

Palenkeen, obs. form of Palankeen. 

II Palenque (pale qk^), Jamaica [Sp., « en- 
closure ] quots ) 

1707 Sloane fantaica I p xvii, A Palenque is here a 
place for bringing up poultry 1873 Gardner 'Jamaica 80 
The little farms call^ palenqiies 
Palentine, obs form of Palatine. 

Paleo- ; see Pala:o-. 

tPaleous, « Ohs la^-e, [f. L pa/ea chaff + 
-OXJS.] Of the nature of chaff , chaffy. 

X646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep 11 iv (1686) 60 This 
atti action have we tried m straws and paleous bodies. 
Palepimtz : see Punch sb , the beverage 
t Paler. Ohs. [f Palez^i -}- -erI] One who 
puts up a paling or fence , an officer of a park 
charged with keeping the fences in repair 
14^4 Mann, 4* Househ Exp (Roxb)275 My mastyr payd 
to the paler for wagys, yj s. viy d 1647 Haw ard C> awn 
Revenue 51: Paler of the Park 1670 .5*^ Papeis, Dom 14 
The offices of Keeper of the Middle Park and Bushy Park, 
and of paler thereof 1800 D. Lysons Env, London^ SuppI 
the custody of the parks, has been held two ot^ 
offices, called paler of the parks, and mower of the brakes 

fPaleTino Obs, A wine fi-om Palermo in Sicily. 

iS^ Lyly Campasbei ii 89 O for a Bowie of fatt Canary, 
Rich Palermo, spmkling Sherry i6xz Massinger Maid 
of H onour iii. j, Till 1 set my foot la Sicily again, and 
drink Palermo 

Paleron, obs. form of Pauldron. 

Pales, obs f. Palace , var. Palis Obs 
fPa-lesate, v, Obs rare-\ [f. late med.L. 
palez&re (Du Cange), ad Ji. palesare ^to reveal, 
bewiay, publish’ (Flono), f. public, in open 
view L, type ^palensts, f palam adv. openly, 
publicly Cf OP . palatser^ paliser and palesement 
sb, and see -ATE 3 .] trans. To manifest, reveal 
1613 Sherley Trav Persia 35 The counsell of the Tuike 
had not palesated itselfe openly 

Falesmaxi (p^ Izm^n). rare, ff palds (Pale 
sb.\ sense 4) -f- Man ; cf. dalemtan ] Paleman 2 
*894 P J M«Call Irish Ndmins, Gteen Woods of Slewaj 
The Palesmen he vanquished j they parleyed with you 


Paless, Palesser, vai Palis, Paliser Obs. 
fPalester. Obs [f, Pale v.'^ + -ster, or vai. 
of palesser, Paliser ] *« Paler, Paliser 
*574 m J J‘ Cartwnght Hist Yorks, (1872) 74 Fees to the 
keeper and palester. 

Palestra, etc see Pal/cstra, etc 
Palesy, -le, etc , obs forms of Palsy. 

Falet (p^ let). Bot. [f. Pale sb.^ + -et . cf 
Y, paillette, dim oipaiUe straw.] =» Palea i 

x88o Gray Struct Boi v (ed. 6) 142 Paleis, also called 
Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets on the 
axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Composite , and the name 
IS also given to an inner series of the Glumes of Grasses 
Palet, obs form of Palate, Pallet. 
Palethno'logy, shortened form ofpalaeethnology . 
see Pal^o-. 

A 1898 Brinton in Haddon Study of Man 493 
II Paletot (pm letJu, pee llJ«) [mod.F pale- 
tot (p^lt<?, m verse pkbt^?), formerly palleted (1403 
in Godef CompL), palletocq (1455), palto (1505), 
paleioc (i6th c.), palletoc (Cfotgr 101 1) , cf, paltof 
(1483 in Godef.) , also Sp.paletogue, Breton palibk: 
of uncertain denvation • see Paltock ] A loose 
outer garment, coat, or cloak, foi men or women 
1840 Louisa S Costello Summer arnongd Bocages II 
2o6 a man of about five-and twenty, attiied in a kind of 
furred palletot i8m Alb. Smith Adzf. Mr Ledbury vi 
(1886) 20 Some woj e dark blouses , others paletOts— a species 
of light shooting-jacket X864 Mrs H Wood Hold 
1 XI 182 She wore a puce bilk paletot, as they are called, 
made coat fashion, and a brown hat, X892 J Ki nt Racing 
Life Ld G Cavendish Benttnck 1 7 Wearing a light- 
coloured zephyi paletot above his scarlet [hunting-] coat 
Palett, -ette, obs forms of Pallet 
Palette (pmlet) Forms 7-9 pallet, (7-8 
pallat), 8- palette, 9 (sense 2) pallette [a. F. 
palette (of which the painter’s palette is one of 
many senses), dim. of pah shovel, blade of oar 
'L.pdla spade, shovel, baker’s peel, shoulder-blade; 
cf. Itpala spade, shovel, peel, blade, plate, etc. , 
tixa. paleiia flat spoon, liowel, battledore, apothe- 
cary’s spatula (The Ital word for painter’s 
palette is tceifolozza, dim of tavola.y\ 

1 A flat thin tablet of wood or porcelain, used 
by an artist to lay and mix his colours on. 

Its ordinary form is more or less oval, with a hole for the 
left thumb 

xSzzVzkCHmCompl Gent xm (1634) *30 Having all your 
colouis ready ground, with jour pallet on the thumbe of 
your left hand lay >oui colours upon your pallet thus 1638 
Bhillips, A Pallat (ed X706 -if], a thin piece of i^ood 
which a Painter makes use of to place his colouis upon 
X727 Gay Fables i xviu 34 All things \^ere set , the hour 
\\as come, His pallet ready o’er his thumb rti783 Ii 
Brooke lempU of Hymen Poems (1810) 406/1 On nis left 
hand a palette lay, With many a teiiit of colours gay. *839 
Gullick & Timbs Paint 199 Artists differ greatly in the 
number of tints they arrange on the palette. 
flg, 1824 Galt Roiheletn I n. v zoS The colours on our 
pallet consist of the universal elements and properties of the 
heart 1868 J. E A Brown Lights through Lattice 28 And 
now the Spring . From her onght palette brought the 
emeiald of the young corn, and of the indigo 

b. transf. The set or selection of colours used 
by a particular aitist or for a particulai picture, 

X882 Hamertok Graphic Arts xxi 238 It is impossible 
to give Turner’s palettes, which probably varied vciy much 
at different times 1890 Spectator xi May 694/2 He has . 
a palette of his own that gives pleasure to a great many 
artists 

2 A name given to a small rounded plate 
formerly used in armour to protect the armpit. 

X834 Planch^ Bnt Costume 186 Two circular plates 
called pallettes, are sometimes fastened to them in front so ab 
to protect the armpit. 2833 — Mon Cockayne Fanu m 
Archxol Jrtd 379 A pair of plates to protect the arm-pits 
called pallettes, introduced in the reign of Henry V x86o 
Fairholt Costume in Eng (ed a) Gloss., Palettes 
b. The breast-plate by means ot which pressure 
IS applied to the hand-dull . see Breast-plate 3 b. 
X875 m Knight Did, Mech, 

+ 3 . An instrument of wood shaped like a spatula 
or palette-knife, formerly used for massage. Obs, 
x8s 7 in Dunglison. 

4 Zool A disk-hke structme in certain animals 
a Conch, An accessory valve in some mollusc*’, 
b. Bottom A flat expansion upon the legs of some 
insects. 

Cuvier's Anim Ktngd 269 (Teredo; The 
b'lse .IS fuinished on each side with a stony and moveable 
kind of operculum or palette 1863 Bates Nat Amazon 
viiL (1864) 229 Tbe female of the nandsome golden-nnd- 
black Euglossa Svrinamensis has this palette of \ery 
large size. 

6. A parrot of the genus IH lo^ntw ns (racket- 
tailed parakeets) : from the appearance of the tail, 
which with its two long spatulate central feathers 
snggests a painter’s palette and brushes. 

X890 in Qe^ii Diet 

e attnb and Comb. 

x^6 Cosfju^oUtanyiX. 407/2 Art. holds forth her willing 
palette-feden hand to Youth. 1900 Westm. Gas. 28 July 
8/2 W e have received a new Palette Album , giving a series 
o^iews m colours of scenery in the English LakeDiatrict 
Palette-knife. A thin flexible blade of steel 
fitted with a handle, of vanous forms, used for 
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mixing colouxs on a palette, for distributing pnntmg- 
ink on a surface, and similar purposes. 

1759 CoLEBRooKE In P/itl TroMs LI 46 When the ground 
was near dry, I smoothed it with a pallat-lcnife. x8xi Seiy 
InsirucUr 518 Take your pallet knife scrape your colour 
together 1859 Guluck & Tjmbs Paint 199 The Palette* 
knife, or Spatula, has a pliable blade 
Hence Palette-knifing, the use of tins tool 
189X R. Kifukg L 7 £^At that Fmled^^ I know what palette- 
knifing means 

fPalew, a ish) Ohs Also pallew [app 
a derivative of Pale a ; but the nature of the 
formation is obscure The later authors appear 
simply to follow Recorde ] Light or pale yellow, 
1547 Recorde Jnduu Ur via 31 Palew and lyght aafferne 
are the best coloures Ihid 32 Ihd 66 b, After it 
followyth pallew, which is akynde of light yellow, sum thing 
lyghter in colour then Crowne golde. i6ot Walkington’ 
Oj^t Giass 108 The first is viielhna hits of me colour of an 
egge yolke generated of palew choler 1635 Hart AnaU 
Ur, n 111 62 This colour is called Stihrufus^ suhaureiis^ 
or stthcroceus in English, palew, or light saffron 
+ Pa leway, adv, JJer Ohs, ~ next 
1705 Lmd Gas, No 4163/3 All engraved with 3 Ei>callop 
Shells Pale-way. 

Paleways(p^'dwtf*z),fl 4 &r jser, “fChs, [f Pale 
1 + -WAYS.] ~ next. (In qnot 1610 = Paly ) 
x6xo Guillim Heraldry v 11 (1611) 243 To these will I 
adde an 1 talian Coat of rare use viz, palewaies of six argent 
and gules on a chiefe as the field is many cressants x6gx 
Wood Aih Oxon , Fasti I 646 And hath behind it, pale- 
ways \ed 1721 palewiselj an Ahbats Crosier. 1769 Nm 
Peerage I 270 i wo demi garters pale ways, argent 

Palewise (p^‘'lw3iz), Her [f. Palbj^i 
+ -WISE.] In the direction of a pale , vertically 
(either m the middle of the shield » tn ^ale^ or in 
any part of the shield). 

17*1 [see Palcways, quot 1691] 1864 Boutelh. Her, Hist 
4* Po^ viii 36 Paly Bendy , is produced by lines drawn 
ralewise, crossed by others drawn bendwise 1867 — Eng, 
Heraldry (1875) 14a Pale^vtse, or In Pale that is, set 
vertically, or arranged vertically one above another, 

Paley, variant of Paly a i 
Paleyoe, -eys, obs ff. Palace ; van Palis Ohs 
PaLfrenier (pjElfrenl® i). atrh Forms: 5 
palfreynyer, -frenyer, 9 palsfrenier, -freneei, 
palfrenier. [a F. paMremer (1350 m Godef 
Co??iJl), also pm e-j palfrenier « It, palafrmtei e, 
Sp. palafrenerOi Pg palafreneiro^ med.L pala^^ 
palefreiiariusy fremrttis^ •‘fndtarttis, ong pa^a- 
vereddnus {Lex Batwar,, Capitulare de Vilhs^ Du 
Cange), f. paraveredus , see next and -ibb 2.] A 
man having charge of horses ; a groom 
c 1489 Caxtom Sonnes of Aytnon x 257 Mawgys sayd to 
y« palfreynyer that kepte bayerde ‘frende, goo & set the 
sadell vpon bayerde ' ‘ syr sayd y“ palfrenyer, * I may not 
doo It*. x8ao Scott Monasi xxxv, A legion of godless 
lackeys, and palfreniers, and horse-boys 1840 Thackeray 
Pans -hk (X872) 74 He calU his palefi enier a groom 
1863 Sala CaU Dangerous II. iv 147 Palefieneers littered 
him down wim straw, as though he had been a Horse 
Palfrey (P9 Ifri, peel-). Forms: 2-4palefrai, 

3 -frei, -fray, 3-4 -frey, 4 palfre, 4-6 -frei, 4-7 
-fray, 4- palfrey, (5 palfroy(e, 5-7 -freie, 
-freye, -fraie, -fray©, 6 paulfrey, pawlfre, 7 pal- 
fery, palefroy, palphrie, -frie, -fry, 8 -phxy) 
[ME. a. OF paUfrei^ m nth c, palefretd (later 
palefroy^ -frot) -—late L palafred~ns^ by dissimila- 
tion from paraf edits, ^viSdus (m CapiU Charle- 
magni) .—late L, paraveredus (6th c ), f Gr. 
Ttapd beside, extra + veredus light horse, post-horse 
Cognate Romanic forms are Pr. palafre, -fi Sp. 

+ palafri, palafren^ Pg. palafreuh It. palafreno , 
in med.L, also parefreaus, -fndus^ palaftidus, 
palefredus, fndus, palfredus^ pala-^ palefrenus ; 
see Du Cange. The forms an frenm, frem, fren 
(whence pedfi enter), show popular association with 
u,fiinuin, It, /reno bridle, rein, 

Parafredus also passed into German. OLG 
iarevnt, MLG pend, LG perd,MS>n,paetii Dnjtaard, 
Oid.Q Pfattjhd,pferfn.tt MHG.^ri/, pferd, the 
ordinary woid for ‘horse ’.] 

A saddle-horse for oidmary riding as distinguished 
from a war-horse; esp, a small saddle-horse for 
ladies. (Now Hnt , or m romantic or poetic lang.) 

cxx%Lamh Horn $ Hemihteridan on riche stede and 
palefrai. exTooTrtn, Coll Horn 89 NotSer stede nepalefrei, 
ne fair mule ^1330 R Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 11184 
Many fair palfrayTs stede c X386 Chauclr Prol 207 His 
palfrey was as broun as is a beiye c 1450 Merlin xvi 260 
Tbei lefte theiie palfreyes and lepe upon stedes covered in 
made 1470-85 Malory Arthur ii. vi, A damoysel that 
came ryde ful fast on a fayr palfroy a 1547 Hen VIII in 
Ellis Ortg Lett Ser i II 32 Some faire white, or white 
gray palfieies, or geldmgi*. x5s6 Withals Did (1368) 16 a/i 
A pawlfre, canihertus candtdus 16x4 Chapman Maske 
Inns ffCrt, 2 Dwarfe Palfiies, with yellow foot-cloathes. 
X7X9 D’Urpey Pills IV. ro A Palphry proud, pnek’d 
up with Pride, Went prancing on the Way 1803 SotriHEV 
Queen Orraca iv, vii, Upon her palfrey she is set. And 
forward then they go 18x3 Scott Tnerm ir xi7, A maiden 
on a palfrey white 1856 R A Vaughan Mystics (i860) 

I 9 Die fair damosels of the olden tune on their palfreys. 
1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 * ^ntd 126 [He) shook his drowsy 
squire awake and cried, ‘ My charger and her palfrey ’ 
b cdtrih and Conth , as palfrey-man, -mare, 
-money, -page. 


xaw Plactia coram Rege m. 39 (1897) 263 Ricardus le 
Pmfreyman X360-1 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) 562 Perot 
palfraypage Prions, a 1500 Mankind (Brandi 1896) 240 
And 5e were J?e kynges palfrey mare. 150a Will Ep, Cicest, 
gom^set Ho ), Soluendum. post decessum meas domino 
Reel debztas pro le palfray money, 2530 Palsgr. 251/1 
'SaSr&yma3i,pal0‘omer. 

Hence Pa*l£reyed a [-ED^j^ provided with or 
nding on a palfrey 

17x3 Tickell Oh Prospect ofPecae Poems (X790) 159 The 
bard, that tells Ofpalfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magic 
spells 

tPal&eyour. Ohs, Forms* [3 palfeeur, 
palefreyurj, 4 palefreiour, 7 palfreour, palfrer. 
[a. AF. palefreyiir, -our, f pal^rei Palpbey -f- 
-ouK ] Palpbenier, 

[1297 Placiia coram Rege (1897) 72 Ricardum le Palfreur* 
xyio Pat RollaZ Edw /, m 15 a, in Calendar 550 Adam 
le Palefreyur, Henry le Palefreyur.] a 1327 Pol Songs 
(Camden) 237 Palefreiours ant pages, Ant boyes with boste 
160X F Tate Honseh Ord. Edw JI § 87 (1876) 52 Al pal- 
freours & somters of the kinges house. Ibid § 90. 55 For 
the palfrers & coursers j herberger named 
Palgrave see Palsgeavb. 

Pali (pa li), jA and Also Pali, Pali. [Short 
for pdh-hhdsa, 1 e language of the canonical texts 
(as opposed to * commentary’), f. pdtt line, canon 
4 * language.] 

I The language used in the canonical books of 
the Buddhists, composed in North India This 
‘Middle High Indian’ was the literary form of 
the language spoken in. Kosala, the country now 
called the United Provinces (< 3 ude, etc.), which 
was the hngaa franca of North India from the 6th 
or 5th to the 2nd century B 0. Also often used to 
include b. The language of the chronicles, com- 
mentanes, and other hterary works of later 
Buddhists, which beai*s the same relation to the 
language of the canonical texts as mediaeval bears 
to classical Latin , and c. The kindred language 
used in the early Indian inscriptions. 

[1693 A P tr Be la Louhh'ds Siam 9 The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all the Ornaments of 
the [Siamese] Vulgar Tongue are borrow'd from the Balie.) 
1800 Symcs Emhas^ to Ava 338 That the Pali, the sacred 
language of the priests of Boodh, is nearly allied to the 
Shanserjt of the Bramins, 2833 Tandy tr. Sangermands 
Eurmese Emp 141 The grammar of the Pah language or 
M agata Ibid , All these books are written m the Pali tongue. 
1837 G Turnour Mahasuanso Introd 22 Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the Mdgadhi or Pdli, is of neater antiquity than 
the Sansent 2871 Alabaster Wheel of Lean 246 Others 
believe that Pali was the vernacular langua^ of Magadha, 
the Holy Land of Buddhism 1877 Rhys Davids Eitdd^ 
/asm 237 A list of the Pali commentaries now extant 1903 
— Buddhist India 152 Pali is a literary language based on 
the dialect of Eosala. 

2 . PaXt plague . see quots 

2869 E A Parkes Prod Hygiene (ed 3) 484 The Pah 
plague differs from the Egyptian plague, in having a marked 
lung disease. 2875 tr von Ziemsseds Cycl Med, I 48a 
He thinks that he can lecognise the black death of the 
fourteenth century in the so-called Indian Plague or Pali 
Plague, a disease which ^vailed from 2815 to xdaz in the 
East Indian provinces of Kutch and Guzerat. 

Pali, plural of Paltjs 2. 

Paliard, Palice, obs. ff Palliakd, Palace, 
Palis. Palie, vanant of Paulib a Sc, 
Palichthyologio, etc., irregular form of palas- 
uhthyologtc, etc. : see PAiiBO-. 

2848 Q Jml, Geol Soc IV 302 
t Falifica'tion. Ohs, {Erron, palli-.) [ad. 
med L. pdhjicdtion-em, It. pahficaztone (Florio), 
f L. paltjicdre to make a foundation of piles, f 
pdl-us pile, slake, pale -f fiedre to make J The 
action of driving piles or stakes into the ground in 
order to render it more firm for building operations 
2624 WoTTON Archti, I 26 , 1 haue sayd nothing of Palli- 
fication, or Pyhng of the Ground-plot when w'e build vpqn 
a moist or mardiy soile. Hence 2656 in Blount, 2658 in 
Phillips, 1823 in Nicholson Pract Builder 
Palifonu (pFlifpim), a, Zool, [f. L, palm 
stake, etc + -(i)foem ] Resembling, or having the 
form of, a palus. 

2890 in Cent Did 2900 Proc, Zool Soc J une 126 A nng, 
often incomplete, of larger septal teeth nses up , .or else one 
large paliform tooth 

PaLi^y, Pali's, obs. f Pallify, Palace. 

II Palikar (psb hkai). Also pallecar. ^ [ad. 
mod.Gr. vaKiKipt, iraWrjK&pi lad, f. Gr iraK\a(, 
-17^ youth; mF paltkare] A member of the band 
of a Greek or Albanian military chief, esp. durmg 
the war of Independence 

x8x2 Byron Ch. Har 11 Ixxi, Each Palikar his sabie from 
him cast 2826 Blackw, Mag,XZ. 719 The remnant of the 
Suhot palikars were reduced to capitulate 1853 Felton 
Fam. Lett xxxv (1865) 277 Two very handsome, genteel, 
and avil pallecars, who were very attentive to us 1B54 
Blackw Mag LXXVI 417 The third prominent feature in 
the social condition of the Greek population is the existence 
of a military caste called Palikars. 

Hence Pa lUcarlffoi, the palikar system or in- 
stitution. 

x^^ Blackw, Mag LXXVI. 418 Otho [was] re-established 
in a^lute power by the assistance of palikansm and muni- 
cipal corruption* 


Palilogy, palillogy (pah lod5i). Ehet Also 
in Gr. and L forms, [ai L pahlogia, -tllogia, 
Gr. TTaAiAAoyfa, f. leaPjiv over again -t- -Aoyia speak- 
ing] The repetition of a word or phrase, esp m 
immediate succession, for tlie sake of emphasis. 

*657 J. Smith Mysi Rket 160 Thib figure and Palalogta, 
which signifies Repetition of the same word, are alike. 1678 
Phillips (ed 4), Palilagta 1731 Bailf\ (ed 5), Pahlogy. 
So i* Palilogo'tlo a [f. Gr. TraAiXAoyeri'], charac- 
tenzed by pahlogy Obs, 

2652 Urquhart yra/ff/Wks (1834^292 , 1 could have intro- 
duced exargastidc, and palilogetick elucidations. 

II PalimbaccbitLS (p8e*limb0eksi*os) Pros 
[L., a Gj f. irdXiv back, backwards 

+ ^afcx^Tos Bacchius.] A metneal foot consisting 
of two long and one short syllable; a reversed 
bacchius: -=Aktibacchius Also Pallmha cchic. 
2^ W Webbr Eng Poetne (Arb ) 69 Pallmbachius, of 
two long and one short, as — w accorded 2749 Numbers 
tn Poet Comp, 20 Palimbacchic — Spondee — and half 
Pyrrhic w» 2773 Renrick Rket Gram Enr Lang in Did, 
22 When I hear an English piosodist thus talk of his 
Iambics, his Trochees. .and bis JPahmbacchics 
Palimpsest (pmhmpsest),^^ ai.da. Also 7-8 
in L or Gr. foim. [ad. L palimpsestus sb., 
a. Gr, iraKlfjalnjaros scraped again, iraKipafa^arov 
a parchment whence writing has been erased, f. 
ffdXiM again + if/TjaThs, from \pda, to rub smooth ] 

A. sb, fl. Paper, parchment, or other wnting- 
matenal prepared for writing on and wiping out 
again, like a slate, Ohs, [So It . pahtmesio (Florio).] 

2662 Lovell Hist Amm 4- Min 7 The chalked skinne 
for a palimpsestus, serving in stead of a table book 1^2 
Evelyn Chalcogr (1760) 52 In wilting, the use of the 
palimpsestus and the like 2706 Phillips, Palwipsesion, 
a sort of Paper or Parchment, that was generally us’d for 
making the first draught of thingSj which imght be wip’d 
out, and new wrote in the same Place. 

2 . A parchment or other wnting-matenal written 
upon twice, the onginal writing having been erased 
or nibbed out to make place for the second ; a 
manusenpt in which a later writing is wntten over 
an effaced earlier writing. 

1825 Gentl Mag XCV. i ^48 Monsienore Angelo Mayo 
celebrated for his discoveries in the ‘ Palimpsestes ' 2838 

Arnold Hist Rome 1 256 note. The Institutes of Gams 
was first discovei ed . in a palimpsest, or rewritten manusenpt 
of works of S Jerome, m the Chapter Library at Verona 
2875 Scrivener Text H Test 28 To decipher a double 
palimpsest calls for the masterhood of a Tisenendorf 
fiS 184s DEQuiNCEY5’«S7Jr«<x Wks 1890 XIII 346 What 
else than a natuial and mighty palimpsest is the human 
brain? 2856 Mrs Brouning Aur, Leigh i 826 Let who 
says ‘ The soul’s a dean white paper ’ rather say A palunpsest 
defiled 1879 Le\ies Study P^chol, viii 153 History 
unrolls the palimpsest of mental e\olution 

3 . Amonumental brass slabtumed and re-engraved 
on the leverse side. 

1876 Ettiycl Brti IV. 219/2 A laree number of brasses in 
England are palimpsests, the bade of an ancient brass 
having been engraved for the more recent memorial 2877 
L Jewitt Halpkrs among Eng, Anitq 132 They were 
frequently laid down to other persons, or re engiaved on 
the other side, and hence called palimpsests. 

B. adj 1 (Applied to a manusenpt) Written 
over again ; of which the onginal wnting has been 
erased and superseded by a later see A. 2 

2852 H. Rogers Ed Faith (285^ 237 A fnend who used 
to mourn over the thought of palimpsest manuscripts 2875 
PoSTE Gams Pref (ed 2) 5 The codex is doubly palimpsest, 

1 e there are three inscriptions on the parchment 2^ R. 
Harris in Expositor Dec 402 It is useless to apply re- 
agents in search of palimpsest wiitmg where thevellum has 
only been used once, fig 1873 W Cory m Lett 4 fmls, 
(1897) 30& The pretty song, rising one will nevet know how, 
from a palimpsest memory 
2 Oia monumental biass: see A 3. 

1843 Arc/iseologia XXX 124 Palimpsest brasses are also 
found at Berkhampstead 1877 J C Cox Ch, of Derbysh, 
III. 241 This monument is a remarkable, example of the 
palimpsest or re-used brass 

Hence Palimpsest v, trails, to make into a 
palimpsest, to write anew on (parchment, etc.) 
after eiasure of the ongmal wnting; Pallm- 
pse’Btio a , that is, or that makes, a palimpsest. 

2823 New Monthly Mag, VIII. 13 Discoveries, of Palimp- 
sestic parchments bad not yet furnished fresh matter for 
reseaich. 1836 F, Mahony Rel Father Proutt Songs 
Horace i. (1859) 376 Thy MSS. have come down to us unmu- 
tilated by the puimcestone of palimpsestic monk, x^ 
Expositor June 420 We may wonder less at this Sinaitic 
. codex having been palimpsested. 

PajHnal (pje’lmal), a Physiol, [ureg. f Gi. 
it&Kiv backward -h -al ] Characterized by or in- 
volving badtward motion, esp of the lower jaw in 
masticatloii. 

2888 Cope in Amer, Nat Tan 7 note, The propalinal 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, from be- 
hind forwards, .and the pahnal, from before backward 
2896 ~ Primary Factors Evolution vi 3*1 Ryder is of the 
opinion that the mastication of the Proboscidia is palinal 
Palindromd (pse lmdrff««n), sb, and a. [ad. Gr. 
va\lv 5 poji-os running back a^n; so in modF. 
(Littre),] a. sh, A word, verse, or sentence that 
reads the same when the letters composing it are 
taken in the reverse order, b. ac^. That reads 
the same backwards as forwards. 
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f 1629 B JoNSON Uiuiervioods^Execr u^on Vulcan 
Bj b, Had I .weav'd fifty tomes Of Logognphes, or curious 
PalUndroraes. 1638 Peacham Truth of our Times 123, I 
caused this to be written over the porch of their free-schoole 
doore, Subi dura a rudthus It is Palindrome. 1706 
Phillips, Palindrome as Lffivd did I Itve^ and einl I did 
*8ar Nem Monthly Mag II 170 The Palindromes, 
or Catiorme, or recurrent verses, as they were called. Ibid^ 
171 In English but one Palindrome line is known 
Hence PaUndro mic at., of the nature of a palin- 
drome ; Palmdro'inical a *= prec. ; Pallndro*- 
xnieaOly adv.^ in a way that reads the same back- 
wards as forwards; Pa lindromlst, a writer or 
inventor of palindromes. 

1862 H B, 'Wheatlcy Anagrams ii A singularly appro- 
pnate Greek palindromic inscription . . occurs upon very 
many fonts in England 1864 Webster, Pahndromtcal 
axSj6 M Collins 77 l m Garden (1880) I 226 A dear fiiend 
of mine, poet and pahndromist and archseologibt. 

Pa^ng (p^ lig), 'tihh sb 1 [f Pale + -ing 1 ] 
+1 Decoration with * pales* or vertical stripes. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T, f 343 The cost of embrowdynge, 
barrynge, owndynge, palynge. 

2 . The action of constructing a fence, or of 
enclosing a place, with pales ; fencing, 

1469 PasionLett, II 337 They that ben possessioners.. 
shuldepayle certeme of the Parke of Weverstonj and by 
cause tins is nat performyd..thoo that ben possessioners 
shall be amersid. And it is apeed that Sir William Yel- 
verton, Sir Thomas Hoo .wolle pay the amercyment, and 
to delyver the said Duchesse possession of the said service 
and palyng 1343 35 PV//, c, 17 § 6 For . .pailing, 

railing, or enclosing of Parkes [etc] 1667 Duchess of 
Newcastle Life Dk of (1886) II 153 The paling, 
stubbing, hedging, &c., of his grounds and parks 1703 
T N ^ C, Purchaser 212 Much us’d m Essex. . j but 
in few other Countreys, except for Palemg 
8. emer a. Wood prepared for or made into 
pales ; pales collectively j fencing. 

1788 Trans Soc, Arts VL 22 The firs answer for paling 
for fences c 1830 Carlyli Four Fables i v, Thou art felled 
and sawed into paling x 83 x Young Every Man his oxun 
Mechanic § 181. 62 When park paling of cleft pales is made, 
b A fence made of pales, (with a and //.) 

1338 Nottingham Rec IV, 120 The palyng for the seyd 
pynfold. 1766 Blackstone Comm 11 111 38 It is not 
every held which a gentleman pleases to surround with a 
wall or paling, that is thereby constituted a legal park. 
x8xa Scott Wav lx, Waverley groped his way the best he 
could along a small paling, x866 Rogers Agnc, d- Prices 
1 . xvlu 423 Split oaken planks to be used for stiong palings. 

c. Each of the pales of which a fence is made ; 
usually in// = a set of pales, a fence 
XB34 H Ainsworth Roohjoood ni 1, A rough lane 
which skirted the moss-grown palings of the park x86x 
Mrs. H Wood East Lymie (1888) 195 He plunged .« over 
some palings into a iield 
4 , attnh , as ^ahng hoards fence. 
xBos R W Dickson Praci Agnc, 1 . 110 Plate xxx, Two 
different sorts of paling fences i8ia J. Smyth Pi act of 
Customs (x82i) 282 A paling Board is the outside or sappy 
part of a tree, sawed off from, the four sides, in order to make 
the remaining part square 1894 R Bridges Feast of 
Bacchus L 179 The hedge and paling bounds. 

Paling, z>^/. 53.2 [f. Pale 2/2 + -ikgI.] The 
action onJecommg or turning pale. 

e 14x0 Lydg. Life Our Lady (MS Ashm. 39 If 47), For m 
here face alwey was the blode, With oute palynge or eny 
drawynge doune. X887 G. Meredith BcUlads ^ P. 158 
Like the paling of the dawn-star. 

Paling, ffl a 1 [f. Pale + -m 2 ] En- 
closing, surrounding. 

ex63o Trag Rich 11 (1870) 34 That dost allowe thy 
palemg flatterers To guild them selues with others misseryes 

Paling, i^/, df .2 p Pale «/.2 + -ing 2] Be- 
coming or turning pale. 

1623 Middleton More Dissemblers Besides Women i, iv, 
Your nice paling physicking gentlefolks 2832 J Bree 
St Herbert* s Isle 41 The sun looks downward with a paling 
light X899 19M Cent. Nov, 817 By the dual light of paling 
moon and rising sun. 

II Palingenesia (pselindgenrsia), [med.L. 
(969 m Du Cange), a Gr, tr(i\£77€V€flrfa birth oyer 
again, regeneration, f. iraKiv agam+^^veorts birth, 
ongination.] « Palingbresy. 

x62x Burton Anat Mel, i. x. n ix. The Pythagoreans hold 
metempsychosis and palingenesia that soules go from one 
body to another 2707 Curios in Husb ^ Card. 336 The 
Palingenesia or Resurrection of Plants fiom their Ashes, 
2829 Southey T More II 245 We might then hope for 
a palingenesia, a restoration of national sanity and strength, 
1870 Farrar Hist v (1871)172X^5 is why it became 
the Palingenesia of a dead and miserable world 
Hence FallngreiLe'sian^z. , relating to palingenesia. 
x8x6J, Lawrcncc fn Monthly Mag XLII a96Gaffarel, 
meditated a palmgenesian experiment upon human bodies. 

Palingenesis (pselmdgenesis). [f Gr vhxiv 
again + birth, origination : a modern com- 

pound not on Greek analogy : see prec ] 

1 « Palingenbsy. 

1818 Hobhouse Ita^ (1839) II. 3SI A poem which he 
[Monti] published and called the ‘Palingenesis’. 2871 
H Macmillan True Vine iv (1872) 169 The palingenesis 
of creation is acconmlished, not by the rooting-up of evil, 
but by the sowing of good 

2 . Btol t a. The supposed production of animals 
from putrescent animal matter. Obs. 
x866 m Brands & Cox Diet, Set, etc. 
b. HaeckePs term for the form of ontogenesis 
in which ancestral characters are exactly repro- 


duced, without modification; true hereditary genesis 
or evolution; the * breeding true* of an organism 
(opp. to ^enogenests). 

x8y9 tr Haeckels Evol ManI xi This distinction between 
Palingenesis or inherited evolution, and Kenogenesis or 
vitiated evolution, has not yet been sufficiently appreciated 
by naturalists 

c. Entom, = Metamobphosis. 

x886 in Cassells Encycl DicU 

Hence Palinge^nesist, one who holds some 
doctrme of palingenesy. 

i860 All Year Roufid'^Q, 43 389 Monsieur Doyere, the 
most ardent palmgenesist of the age, pretends that these 
animals are able to supx>ort absolute desiccation, without 
losing the faculty of resurrection x8^ tr. Pouchefs Uni- 
verse (t87i) 33 Our modern palingenesises. 

Faliiigenesy (pselmdsemesi). Also 7 -ie. 
[a Y . pahngdniste^ ad, med.L. j^Ungenena : see 
above.J Regeneration, birth over again ; revival, 
re-animation, resuscitation. (/// and}%;) 

2643 Smallwood On Death Cartwright in C 'sPoefus (1631) 
**ii|, Buried Ashes may as eas’ly see Theirs, as we this glad 
Palingenesie. x66o tr Amyraldus* 7 'reai cone, Reltg ii 
vii, 258 There must also be another burning of the world, 
and another Palingenesie or renovation of things 27x8 
J Fox Wanderers? While the World seems to imoice in 
a perfect Palingenesy, x8ox W Taylor m Monthly Mag 
XI 19 The .doctrines of an imminent palingenesy, and 
of the speedy coming of Antichrist. 2838 Trench On 
Author Vers, (1859) S® Nothing would so effectually hinder 
this rejuvenescence, this palingenesy of words, as the putting 
a ban upon them directly they pass out of vulgar use 

Paliugenetio (-d^euetik), a, [f. Palin- 
genesis ; see Genetic.] Of or belonging to, or 
of the nature of palingenesis (sense 2 b). Hence 
Falingene tically adv, 

2877 Lankester in Q, JmL Microsc, Set, XVII. 4x2 
What he [Haeckel] terms * heterochrony in the palingenetic 
phenomena of ontogeny * 1879 tr Haeckel's Evol, Man I 

] JO It IS most important to distinguish clearly and exactly 
between the onginal, palingenetic processes, of evolution, 
and the later kenogenetic piocesses of the same 

PaU'Bgemst. m?ue~wd. = Paltngenesist. 

2839 Fraser's Mag XIX. 50 We are Palingenists, and 
desire.. to reanimate the dead. 

t Pa'lingmau. Obs, [a. Du. paUfigman^ f. 
pahng eel + vian ] A man who deals m eels, 

2482 Rolls of Par It, VI. Aswell Merchauntes, as 
other sellers of Elys called Palyngmen 2482 Act 22 
Edvi IV^ c, 2 Ascun tiel marchant ne pahngeman. 2495 
Act XI Hen VII, c 23 Noe such Marenaunte nor paling 
man shuld sell nor put to *?ale any Elys by baiell, &c 
{Variously misunderstood x6?oBlou^t Law Diet , Paling- 
man, seems to be a Merchant Denizen j one born within the 
English Pale. Similarly 2706 in Kersey; 2722- Bailey, 
1823 Crabb, etc. 2864 Webster, Pahng-man, one born 
withm that part of Ireland called the English Pale , so in 
later Diets ] 

Falinode (pee'lindhd), sb. Also 7 palinod 
[ad.L. pahndd%a\ see Palinodt; or a. obs. R, 
^Hnod (i6th c. in Littre) ] orig. An ode or 
song in which the author retiacts something said 
m a former poem ; hence gen, a recantation; spec, 
m Sc, Law (see quot. 1861). 

*599 B JoNSON Cynthia's Rev, v iii, You, two and two, 
singing a Palinode, March to your several homes x6oo 
{Utle) The Falinod {ed, 1604 or lecantation] of lohn ColviU, 
wherein he doth penitently recant hwformerproud offences. 
2636 G. Sandys Par Dtv Poems, Job (1648) 62, 1 . there- 
fore in this weeping Palinod Abhorre my selfe, that have 
displeas’d my God 1814 Scott Wav xxv, That Balma. 
whapple [had given satisfaction! by such a palinode as 
rendered the use of the sword unnecessary. 2802 W. Bell 
Diet Lave Scot s v., In actions for damages on account 
of slander or de&mation raised in the Commissary (Tourt , 
It was formerly the practice to conclude not only for 
damages, expenses, and a fine, but also for a judicial recanta- 
tion or palinode by the defender. 1898 R L. Stevenson 
Ives xin, I abounded in palinodes and apologies. 

Hence Fa*linode v [cf, Gr. itaXivi^beiV to recant], 
to recant, retract {fntr and trans ). 

2886 Topper My Life as Author 364, 1 have seen fit more 
than once to 'paunode' 1892 Sat Rev 2 Apr 392/1 The 
first stanza being most ingeniously palmoded by the second 

Faliuo’dial, a. rare-h [a. F palmodial 
(Godef,), f, 'L.pahnodta Palinoby + -al.] Of the 
nature of a recantation. 

1823 Jffferson Wni, (1B30) IV. 188 Their Prince issued 
a palmodial proclamation, suspending the orders on certain 
conditions. 

Palinodic (paelmp-dik), a, Gr, Pros, [ad Gr 
iroAtv^iSix-ds, f. iraAiv^fita . see PalINODY and -la 
lu mod.F. palinodique'\ Applied to verse in 
which two 'systems* of corresponding form, as 
a strophe and antistrophe, are separated by two 
others also of corresponding form but different 
from the former 

1883 Jebb (Edipus Tyraimus p. Ixx, This is called the 
pahnodic period meaning that a group of rh>thmical 
sentences recurs once, in the same order. 2885 Atkenseum 
3 Oct. 432/3 Alterations make vv. 875 to 88a . .into a com- 
plete palinodic period. 

t PalinO’dicali a. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ai ] 
Making or containing a ‘palinode* or recantation 

1602 DEKKSSLSatir^nasiix'Wxs, 2873 I. 234 iVor I could 
be pleas’d ,to quaffe downe The poyson'd fnke, in which I 
dipt your name Tuc, Saist thou so, my Palinodicall rimester? 

Padino dist. rare’^^, [f. Palinode + -ist,] 
The author of a palinode. In mod. Diets. 


Paliuody (palim?ndi). Now rare or Ohs, 
Also 6-7 -odie; and m L. form palinodia 
(pselin Ja dia). [a Y, paltnodtej ad. L. (It., Sp., 
Pg ) pahnodia, a. Gr. vaMniydia singing over again, 
repetition, esp recantation, f, ird^tv back again, 
over again + ^817 song . ‘ a name first given to an 
ode by Stesichorus, m which he recants his attack 
upon Helen * (Liddell and Scott).] 

1. « Palinode. 

2389 Puttenham Eng Poesie l xxiv (Aib ) 6a So did the 
Poet Stesichorus.. in his*Pallinodie vpon the disprayse of 
Helena, and recouered his eye sight. 2643 Prynnc Sov 
P ower Pari, in 243 (a) If I have over-shot my seL" I shall 
promise them a tbankfull acknowledgement, and ready 
palinody 2691 Wood /A Oxon.II 339 He was .orced 
to make his Palinody in a Declamation in the public 
Hall X739 Goldsm On BuiledsRem Misc Wks 18371V. 
473 Then follows a palinody to the same gentleman. 2803 
Columbus (Ohio) Dtsp 5 Oct , The New York Sun says the 
President should recall Mr Van Alen’s appointment without 
regard to Republican ridicule of palinody 

2390 Barrow in Conferences 1 13 Some of your chief 
Teacheis haue pi cached palinodaconcerning your ministerie. 
x6xx Bible Transl Prej 9 Saint Augustine was not rfraid 
to exhort S Hierome to a Palinodia or recantation. 2632 
Marmion Holland's Leaguer v, iv, That he shall sing 
a Palinodium, And recant his ill courses *837-9 Hallam 
Hist Lit, (1847) 1 iv. § 46. 285 A limitation of his tyrannical 
doctiine, if not a palinodia. 

1 2 . Singing over again, repetition, Obs 
1399 Broughton's Let x. 35 Nothing .but a palinody, 
I meane not a recantation, but a repetition 2609 [Bp W 
Barlow] Ansso Nameless Cath 296 His old Paluiodie of 
scoine and malediction 

tPalrntocy. Ohs, [a. , pahntocie^ acl. 

Gr. rraKivroKta repayment of inteiest; in quot. 
1693, taken in sense * regeneration ' ; f. tokos birth, 
offspring, interest of money.] (See quots.) 

a i6g2 Ur^uhart's Rabelais in xvm i47lnhimis begun 
again the Palintocy of the Megarians, and the Palingenesie 
of Democritus [2847 Grots Greece 11. ix, HI. 60 Passing 
a formal Palintokia or decree, to requite fiom the rich who 
had lent money upon interest the refunding of all past in- 
terest paid to them by their debtors ] 
t Pa'liuure. Obs, [f. the name of Palinurus, 
the pilot of iEneas (Virg jEn, iii. 202, v. 833, 
etc ) ] A pilot , in quots fig 
2632 R H Arraignvi, Whole Creature 1 7 Wanting the 
Pilote and Palinure of reason and Religion, they runne 
themselves vpon the rocks 2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat, 
Davids SiH XX (1867) 209 The winding shelves do us de- 
tain, Till God, the Palinure, returns again. [2849 E B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 23 We were driven right across the 
stream leaving our Falinurus and his comrade standing up 
to their middles in water ] 

Palinuroid (psehmueroid), a, Zool [ad. 
mod.L. Paltnuroidea, neut. pi , f Pahnurits ; see 
-OID ] Resembling or alan to the genus Pahnnrus 
(Spiny Lobster) of decapod crustaceans , belonging 
to the group Pahmtrotdea or family Pahniirtdae, 
of which this genus is the type. 

Falione, obs. Sc. form of Pavilion, 
t Palis, sb, Obs, Forms * 4 palice, 4-5 palaas, 
-ays, pahs, -ys, 5 palaies, paleys, paless, palyoe, 
5~6 pales, [a F. pahs, OF. also paleis, and 
^hsse, in med h. pdhcimn, sb neutei, fiom */«/*- 
cius composed of stakes, f. palus stake, Pale. Cf. 
also Palace jA3] 

1 . A fence of pales, a palisade, paling 
23 Gaw tf Gr Kni, 769 A park al aboute, With a pyked 
palays, pyned ful J)»h. C1374 Chaucer Boeih i pr. 111 7 
(Camh MS) Wamestored and enclosyd in st\ich a pahs 
Ibid n met iv 31 Thow that art put in quiete and weleful 
by strengthe of thi palys {robore ualli\ shalt leden a cler 
age 24 Voc in Wr -Wulcker 599/45 Palictunt, -ctj, est 

CX47S Stans 
"hou go with 


2 A place enclosed by a palisade or fence j an 
enclosure see Palace sb ,^ 

(The first quot is doubtful, and miw belong to i ) 
cxt^oAniursofArih. x48(DouceMS.> 0fpalaies[/yM7> nton 
MS Of pales], of parkes, of pondes, of piowes 2382 Siv- 
waro Mari Duapl 1 59 He that idiaU enter m or jgoe 
foorth by any other gate, streete, or waie . into the citie, 
pales or lyst or fort where y* campe is lodged, 
tPa'lis,z^^ Ohs, Forms see prec [f. prec. 
or a OF palisser, f. pahs, palisse ] trans To 
surround or enclose with a palisade ; to fence in 
C2«o R Brunnf Ckion, (Rolls) 9940 He .palysed 
hit [a wood] aboute ful Jjykke c 1330 K. Brunnb Chron, 
[1810) ixo Withouten palaisedparke. CX440 Siacyons Rome 
in Pol Rel ^L, Poems (2866) 122 note, That stoone is vndyr 
an Awter Pal^yd with Iren and stele. 

Palis, obs. form of Palace 
Palisade (p8elis^*d), sb. Also 6 pal(l)aisade, 
7 palisad, pallasade, 7-*9 palhsade. [a F. 
pahssade (i5tli c in Hatz.-DarmO, f palisser to 
enclose with pales : see -aide. Cf. Palisado ] 

1 . A fence made of pales or stakes fixed m the 
ground, forming an enclosure or defence. Also 
applied to a fence made of iron railings. 

2600 Holland Ztt^yxxvm v 670 The avenues of the forest 
Thermopyl® were stopped up by the ^tolians with a 
tren^ and pallaisade. 26^ Dbvden ASnetd xi. 718 Others 
aid To ram the stones, or raise the palisade 2788 Gibbon 
Decl 6* F, xl (1846) III. S31 A ditch and palisade might he 
sufficient to resist the. cavalry x88$ Miss Braddon Wyi- 
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lard^s Wevrd I 4 The wooden palisade had been removed 
in the progress of the work 

fb. Gardening, A light fence or trellis-work 
on which trees or shrubs are trained, an espalier ; 
hence transf a row of trees or shrulis so trained, 
or a row of trees or shrubs forming a close hedge 
1658 Evelyn Fr Gard (1675) 14 Concerning espaliers 
(which I will call ^ahsades) 1 will shew you several formes 
of accommodating them. 171a J James tr Le Blonds 
Gardemng^^t When the Trees are spread, and the Palisades 
grown up 

2 . Mil, A strong pointed wooden stake, of which 
a number are fixed deeply in the ground in a close 
row, either vertical or inclined, as a defence. 

1697 Dryden Mneid vii. 314 And Palisades about the 
Trenches plac’d. 1777 Robertson /firf men I ii 103 The 
ramparts were fortified with pallisades x8a8 J M Spear- 
man JBni Gunner 317 Palisades are 9 feet long, and 6 or 
7 inches square when fixed, they are generally planted 
3 feet in the ground and about 3 inches asunder 1834 
Tcat^s Mag I 188/2 They began to dig a trench, and co 
heap up a mound, on which the palisades they brought 
with them were to be driven in 1853 Stocqueler Mtl, 
Ern^cl^ Falisades, or Pahsadoes^ in fortification, stakes 
made of strong split wood, about nine feet long 

3 Jig" Anything resembling or likened to a fence 
of stakes (or one of such stakes), a. gen 

i(k)x Holland Pltnj^ xviii vii 558 Seed, contained . 
within eares defended (as it were) with a pallaisade of eales 
[Ail 2 ] 17x3 Derham Phys^-Thecl iv 11 109 Out of these 

Cartilages grow a Fallisade of sti6f hairs 1831 Carlyle 
Mtsc (1857} II. 325 To drive down more or less effectual 
palisades against that class of persons X865 B'ness Bunsen 
m Hare Life (1879) 35 ^ The gigantic palisade of 

mountains on each side. 1871 L Stephen Playgr, Eur 
(1894) V 122 A vast palissade of blue ice-pmnacles 
tb. A wire supporting the hair, a part of the 
head-dress fashionable in the early part of the 
17th century, Obs 

X690 Evelyn Fop-Dici^ Palisade, a Wire sustaining the 
Hair next to the Dutchess, or first Knot 

c. pL Name for the lofty chffs extending about 
15 miles along the western bank of the Hudson 
above New York. Also applied to similar forma- 
tions elsewhere. 

X838N P WiLLisAmer Seen I 14 The Palisades— Hudson 
River This singular preapice vai les in height from fifty to 
two hundred feet, and presents a naked front of columnar 
strata, which gives it its descriptive name x8Sx N A 
Woods Pr 0/ Wales tn Canada etc 405 The mighty river 
[Hudson] at first hemmed in by lofty cliffs, called the Pali- 
sades, which, striped with thin red and black strata, look 
like coloured palings erected by Nature to keep within 
bounds the stream x886 A, Winchell Walks Geol Field 
96 High cliffs of basaltic columns, like those exposed on the 
Hudson and Columbia rivers, are often called palisades. 

4 attrih and Comb , as pahsade-hedgej •tree 
(see I b) ; pahsade-hke adj. ; palisade-cell, a cell 
of the pahsade-itssite ; palisade-parencliTina, the 
parenchymatous pahsade-tissue of leaves; pali- 
sade-tissue, tissue consisting of elongated cells set 
closely side by side, as the parendiyma imme- 
diately below the epidermis of die upper surface lu 
most leaves, palisade-worm, name for vanous 
parasitic nematodeworms, esp Strongylus armaius, 
infesting the horse, and Emtrongylus gigas, in- 
festing vanous mammals 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot 657 These changes 
are usually more complete in the **pallisade-cells * on the 
upper side than in the parenchyma which lies deeper 1664 
Evelyn Kal, Hort , Feb Orchaid 60 Tnm up your ^Palisade 
Hedges, and Espaliers 1897 Allbnifs Syst Med II 62 
The rete mucosum between the cells of the *palisade and 
other layers. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles ^ Nerves 10 Cylin- 
drical cells standing, *palisade like, side by side 18^ 
Bower & Scott De BarysPhaner, 407 Not inappropnately 
designated palisade cells, or *palisade-parenchyma 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr Sacks' Bot 463 The chlorophyll-tissue 
is developed on the upper side of the leaves as the so- 
called *PalIisade-tiS5ue x6q9 Evelyn Kal Hort, Jan 
Orchard (ed. gl'is Keep your Wall and *Pahsade-Trees from 
mounting too hastily. xMBRolleston & Jackson Anim 
Lt/e 685 Strongylm amtatus, the palisade Worm is 
a common cause of aneurism, in the Horse and Ass 

Palisaide (pselis^d), v* Forms* see prec. 
[f. prec sb] trans. To furnish, sun ound, enclose, 
or fortify with a palisade or palisades ; to fence in. 
Also absoU, and fig 

xfoa Lithoow viir 349 The Ditch is mainly palla- 

saded with wooden stakes 17x9 London & Wise Conipl 
Gaid I 3 There is daily some new Thing to be done, as to 
Sow, Plant, Prune, Palhsade i7$>6 H, Hooter tr 
Pierre's Stud Nat (1790) I 269 Jaws palisaded with teeth. 
X850 Frasef^s Mag, KLII. 10 The frowning cliffs that 
palisade the shore. j 

Hence Palisa*ded ppL enclosed or fortified 
with a palisade; Palisading vhl sb*, the action 
of furnishing or surrounding with a palisade; 
concr, a palisade, paling. , , . 

X7X9 London & Wise Compi, Gard 188 This Method of 
Pallisading has seldom or never been us’d in England x^ 
C B Brown tr Volney's View Soil U S, 356 Five palh- 
saded forts were the only stages m this journey X845 
Jml. Astai Soc Bengal XIV, 257 Running a light pali- 
sading between two precipices. X890 R* Boldrewood 
Miner's Right (1899) 75/1 A stout palisaded fence was at 
once run across the neck on the side facing the diggings. 
Falisa’do, sb, Obs or arch. Also 6 pidaisado, 
6-8 palizado, 6-9 pallisado, 7 palisadoe, -aadoe, 
palysado, (pallaisada, -asado, pal(l)azado, pal- 


lozado), 7-8 pallisadoe, -zado, palissado. [ad. 
Sp pahzada palisade * see -ado.] 

1 = Palisade sk i. 

X589 IvE Fortify A palizado (placed at the outer edge of 
the parapet raysea vppon the sayd courtine or bulwarke) 
of sparres or such like 1603 Holland Plufarcks Mor 438 
They plucked downe the pallaisada, mounted over the 
tampar, entred the campe 2635 Porchas Ptlgrbus it, 
1369 A deepe Ditch, and a Pallizado of young Firre- 
trees. 1735 De Foe Vay round World (1840) 6$ They had 
a covered pallisadoe round whmre they lodged their 
ammunition X780 Coxe Russ, Disc 212 The fortress is a 
square enclosed with palisadoes 18x6 F. H Naylor Htsi, 
Germany H xxiv, 426 They rushed into the trenches and 
having torn up the palisadoes, made themselves masters of 
the imperial batteries. 

f b. Gardemngr » Palisade sh ih. Obs, 

1604 E G[riaistone 3 D' Acosta's Hist Indies v xiii 362 
In the midst of which walke was a Pallisado, artificially 
made of very high trees, planted in order a fadome one 
from another. 1^-90 Temple Aw C««ftf^*z»^Wks X73t 
I 181 The best Fruits not ripening without the Advantage 
of Walls or Palisadoes. 1735 Bradley Fean Diet, s v. 
Garden, The Space between the Bason and Fallisade should 
be fill'd with Pieces of Embroidery, or green Plots adorn’d 
with Yew, Boxes and Flower Pots 

2 Palisade 2. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon 113 They strengthened all the 
Rampier with Palizadoes 1633 Barriffe mil Dtsap xcv 
(1643) 306 To impale those parts with sharp-pointed palli- 
sadoes 1659 I’^RSon Creed (1839) 289 They always take 
it for a straight standmg stake, pale, or palisado 1770 
Langhohne Plutarch (1819) VI 48 To repair the wall he 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish a palisado T 

Martin Horace ai6 A Roman soldier A woman’s slave, 
her arms doth hear, And palisadoes now I 

8 fig Si Palisade sb, 3 

1843 Milton Divorce ii xvi Wks (1831) 103 No marvell 
anything, if letters must be turn’d into palisadoes to stake 
out all requisite sense from entrii^ to their due enlarge- 
ment x6s8 Sir T Browne Gard, Cyrus m, 47 The notable 
palisadoes about the fiower of the milk-thistle «x658 
Lovelace Falcon 78 When now he turns his last to wrewc 
The palizadoes of his beak 

t b. « Palisade sh, 3 b Ohs 
1607 Lingua IV vi, Tires, Fannes, Palizadoes, Puffes, Ruffes, 
c. = Palisade 3 c 

X840 Penny CycL XVL 179/2 From Tappan to a distance 
of about 8 miles from the town of New York, the Palisadoes, 
as they are called, extend along the river 
4 attnb and Comb 

x 588 R Holme Armoury w, 86/2 Pallisado Hedg. made 
to uphold young Plants that they keep within pounds X720 
Strype Stovi's Snrv London in 354 Freestone pavements 
and palisado pales before the houses 

Falisa*do, ® Ohs or arch Forms . see prec. 

[f. prec. sb.] = Palisade v 

1607 Relat Disc River in Capt Smith's Wks (Arb) 
Introd S3 Thursday we laboured, pallozadoing our fort 
i6 <^ Capt, Smith True Relation wks (Arb) 8 With all 
speede we pallisadoed our Fort c X710 Celia Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 71 In ye middle is a Bowling green pahsado’d round 
1813 Coleridge , ioD, StuartZiSg5)6i5, 1 found Southey 

so pallisadoed by pre&ngagements that 1 could not reach 
at him x8a3 Byron Juan viii. xlvi. The Greek or Turkish 
Ccdiom’s Ignorance Had palisadoed in a way you’d wonder 
To see m forts of Netherlands or France 

Hence Palisa deed ppL a, « Palisaded, Pali- 
sa doing vhl sb * Palisading 
x6xi CoTGR., Pahssi, palisadoed, staked, or paled about 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 60 They conducted us to their 
palmadoed towne 1740 Pineda Span Did , Ewpalizdda, 
the Palizadomg that goes round any fortify’d Place. 1851 
C L Smith tr Tasso in, xxxu, Thus the huge bull in 
palisadoed field Turns with his horn on the pursuing hounds. 

Falise, obs. form of Palaoe j var. Palis Obs, 
tPaliseT. Ohs, Alsopalli8er,palesser,-aser. 

[f Palis sb + -sb,] a, A maker of palmgs or 
fences, b. One who has charge of a park 
[X368-9 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 375 Palicero de 
Mugleswyk et Joh’i Rogerson custodientibus duas portas 
parS ibidem.1 x44a in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 
387 Thomas Combe pahser .. to make the pale of the closure 
of the college 1536-7 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 703 
Jacoho Foster, palaser de Beaurpark 

Palish (K W)j ^ Some- 

what pale, rather pale. 

vvA'l^smskBarihDeP R xix xi (BodI MS) If 295 b/i 
Water! colour & mclky coloure J>at is whitissche oper 
paliscbe. 1564-78 BulleynDhi/ agst (1888) 45 When 
nature is so stronge to caste it forthe with a redde colour, 
palishe or yellowishe. 16x7 Eakewill Apol, (1630) 428 
Palish and wanne as a sicke man 1753 Goldsm Lei Wks. 
1881 IV 475 Her face has a p^sh cast too much on the 
delicate order 1898 Watts Dunton Ayhmn (xgoo) 49/r 
A little feathery cloud of a palish gold. 

tPa’lish, Obs, rare^\ [ad ’B, paliss-, 
Extended stem oipahr to become or render pale] 

trans. To make pale. _ , , 

1483 Caxton G de la Tourht}, The cold was, grete the 
whiche made her black and palysshed her colour. 

||Paliss6 (palish), a. Her, [F. pa. pple of 
pahsser to furnish with pales or with a palisade.] 
Said of a dividing line when broken into parallel 
vertical pointed projections like a palisade; as, 
party per /ess palissd b. Said of the field when 
divided into vertical piles (see Pile) of alternate 
tmetures : the same as pity paly, 

X780 Edmondson CompL Body n Gloss,, PaluU 
is like a range of pallisadoes before a fortification, and so 
represented on a fesse rising up a considerable length, and 
pointed at the top, with the field appeanng between them, 


fPa'linre. Ohs, [ad. L palmrus, a, Gr. 
iraXiovpos (Theophrastus) ] Name of a thorny 
shrub, prob Faliurus aculeaius or Christ’s-thorn. 

X382 Wyclif Micah vii 4 He that is best m hem, is as 
a palyure [gloss, that is, a sharp hushe,or a thistil, or fnjse, 
13^ a paluyre, mea^g A paluyre is a tasil, ether a scharp 
buysch]. [X785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot xvi, Falmrus or 
Christ’s-Thorn. Being common in Palestine, it is supposed 
to be the thorn with which our Saviour was crowned J 
Palizado, obs form of Palisado 
Palkf^e, erroneous form of pakke. Pack sh l 
(I PalKee, palM (pa*lkf). East Ind, Also 7 
pallakee, paHeki(e. [Hindi f pdlaJa, palan- 
keen, litter ] * Palai^keen. 

167B J, Phillips tr Tavernier's Voy, 11 11. 175 The 
Princesses are carried in Palleki's. X77X J R Forster 
Toreen's Voy Suraite in tr Osheck's Vty etc. II aor The 
greater nobility are carried in a palekee, which looks \ery 
like a hammock fastened to a crooked pole i8z8 Asiatic 
Costumes (Stanf) The doolies., are, like thepalkee, borne 
only by tvo men X896 A Forbes Camps, Quarters, ^c. 
266 The ladies tra\elled in palanquins, or palkis, as they 
are more familiarly called 

b attnb, and Comb,, os, palkee-hearer \ palkee 
dak : see Dawk, palkee gharry (gharee) 
[Hindi palH-gdrl, f, g&ri carriage]* *a carriage 
shaped somewhat like a palankm on wheels* (Yule). 

1859 Lang Wand. India 13 1 , 1 was stopped by a set of 
twelve palkee bearers 1872 E Braddon Life in India iv. 
X3I The weak spnnged box upon wheels (called a palkee 
gharee) of India generally, 1878 Life tn ike Mofussil 


- J jour- 

ney at that tune was performed by means of the palki-dilk 

Pall (ppl), sh.'^ Forms; 1 p»ll, 1, 4 pall, 3 
pel, peal, 3-5 pelle, 3-7 pal, palle, 5 Sc paulle, 
5, 7 pale, 6 panle, pawl(e, Sc, paill, 3- pall 
[OE psell, piH ' costly cloak or robe, purple robe, 
purple *, ad. L. palh-um pall, coverlet, curtain, 
cloak ; a Greek cloak or mantle, the philosopherb* 
cloak ; in TertuUian, the garment worn by Chris- 
tians instead of the Roman toga , later in various 
eccles uses: see Do Cange, The histoncal order 
of the senses in Eng. is not that of the develop- 
ment of L. pallium] 

I Cloth, a cloth. 

1 . Fine or rich cloth (as a matenal); esp. as 
used for the robes of persons of high rank ; in OE. 
purple cloth, ' purple^. Obs , exc as poet arch, 
C900 tr. BaedeCs Htsi. 1. l (1890) 36 Of Jam hi 9 seweorht 
se weolocreada taelgh [MS B. pari] c xoco ^lfric Colloquy 
m Wr-Wulcker 96/19 Pallas and sidan (purpumm et 
sencuni) deorwyrJ>e gymmas and gold ciaoo Ormin 8x73 
& all hatt wade batt tar wass Uppo be baere fundenn, All 
wass itt off bettste pall patt anij mann ma33 ^henn 
a 1225 Leg Knth, X46X 1 -schrud & i-prud ba wi 3 pel & wi 3 
puipre. King <f Tars In cloth of riche puxpel 

palfe. CX400 Laud Troy Bk 3836 And m the temple 
Ame clothes fele of gold and pallet c X430 Hymns Vtrg, 
86 Where is bicome cesar, but lorde was of al, Or b^ riche 


Slieph, ’Cal Ju^ 173 They bene yclad in purple\nd 
avjvo Little mnsgro " - - 


- • 

'ooe in Ritsqn Eng Songs II 215 The 
other was clad in pall 


1700 j_ 

one of them was clad in green, The < ^ ^ 

x8xo Scott Lady of L iv xii. If pall and vair no more 
I wear 18x4 — La, 0/ Isles iv xxiil 
2 . A nch cloth spread upon or over something ; 
a coverlet, canopyj etc. Obs or arch in gen, sense. 

X3 K, Alts, 370 Hire bed was mad, forsothe, With psdhs, 
and With riche doihis. CX330 R Brunne Chron IVace 
(Rolls) 1123s And in hure chaumbre vpon a pal J?ey corouned 
hure wyb a coronal 1457 in Somerset med With (igox) 
173 [A piece of doth of gold called] le palle. Z500-30 
Dunbar /’^mrlxxvii 13 To heir the paill of veluet cramase 
Abone hir heid zzxsag Skelton Col, Cleute 943 Hang- 
ynge ahoute the walles Clothes of golde & palles a X578 
Linddsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot I 339 Ane paill of gould 
sett witht pratious stouns sett abone the kingis heid gn^ene 
he sat at meit X735 Pope Odyss xix 364 With splendid 
palls the downy fleece adorn 1994 Mrs Icadciiffe Myst 
Udolpho xlii. Over the whole beading was thrown a counter- 
pan^ or pall, of black velvet 1858 Morris Judgm, of God 
170 He sat beneath a broad white pall. 

3 EccU Sb, A cloth spread upon the altar, an 
altar-cloth , esp, a corporal, arch, Tb. A cloth or 
hanging for the front of an altar, a frontal, arch, 
c. A linen cloth with which the dialice is covered. 
(Cf. Palla 2.) 

c xooo .ffiLFRXC Horn I 508 And b®r stod arvurSe weofod, 
mid leadum paelle gescrydd. c X290 S Eng Leg. I 302/92 
Weouedes buy founden breo, With rede palles buy weren 
i-heoled X432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 33 A myncheon 


weren 

X432-50 tr. Higdeu (KoUsj V. 33 A myncheon 
scholde not towche the palles of the awter 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng iv. (1320) 3a b/i A woman sholde not touche 
the holy vessell of the auter, ne the palle. 15*9 Churchw 

AccStC' ^ ^ ^ r.,. It 

,« 99 t 

IS usually C- 

tion? 1725 tr Dupin' 5 Eccl. Hist iqfh C, I v, 63 The 
Linen with which they covered the blessed Eucharist, was 
called Corporal, the Pall, the Shrowd, Co»opertortum or 
Syndon. 1838 Coronation Set vice in Haskell Mon Ret, 
(1847) III. 83 The Queen makes her first Oblation { which 
IS a Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc 
(1873) 173 The Altar’s snow-white pall, 

4 . A cloth, usually of black, purple, or white 
velvet, spread over a coffin, hearse, or tomb. 
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PALLADIPBBOTTS. 


C1440 Promp Pat’Vi 378/1 Palle, or pelle^ or other clothe 
leyd on a dede body, . capulare 1463 Banal Ord in 
Anizg^ Rep (1807) I 3^5 herse coueryd with whit 

within the pale & parclose C1515 Cocke LorelCs B 8 
A ryche pal to ly on y» corse late fro rome is come 1538 
Croscovtbe Church^ Acc (Soin Rec. Soc.) 43 Received of 
Edyth Honythorne for a knylle and the pall ly ^1674 
Clarendon Hut Reb, xr. § 245 When the Coffin was put 
in, the black Velvet Pall that had covered it was thrown 
over it 1712 Anoisov Sped No 517 !• 2 The coffin was 
carried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up by six of 
the quorum 185a Tennysom Ode Wellmgiott 6 Mourning 
when their leaders fall, Warriors carry the warrior’s pall 
II. A garment, a vestment 
6 , A robe, cloak, mantle ; m early times, esp of 
rich stuff. 06 s or arch in ^en sense. 

c rooo MirvacGrofti xlxii {Z ) 257 PaUttm^ ^TA^palhattis^ 
niid paslle gescryd c 1205 Lav B97 ^ef us peal [0x275 pal], 
jeue us hors, ^eue ua haihe scrud Ibid 24507 ^Ic cniht 
hafde pal on And mid golde bigon 1382 Wyclif Esther 
viii z5 Haidoch scbynede in kingis clothis wiappidwith 
a silken pal and purper 1483 Caxton Gold JLes* 44/2 
\iioa she toke her palle or mantel & covered her. 1575 
LaneHam Lei (1871} 5 One of the ten SibiUs cumly clad 
in a pall of white sylk. 1500 Spenser F, Q n ix. 37 In 
a long purple pall, whose skirt with gold IVas fretted all 
about, she was arayd xdsa N Eedham SeldetCs M %f e Cl. 245 
It IS represented in the Figure of a woman, clothed with 
a Pall or linen frock, 1745 T, Warton Pleas Melanch. 214 
Divme Melpomene Queen of the stately step, and flowing 
all 1824 Byron Juan xvi xl song^ He sweeps along in 
IS dusky pall 

6, Spec. a. Eccl A woollen vestment worn by 
the Pope, and conferred by him on certain eccle- 
siastics, esp. metropolitans or archbishops (such 
conferment being a necessary preliminary to the 
special functions of their office) ; it is now a narrow 
band passing over the shoulders, with short lappets 
hanging down before and behind, and ornamented 
with crosses (Now more usually called Pallium; 
formerly also PallioN.) Hence /mw/ The office 
or dignity of metropolitan or archbishop 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit 25 Offa worshiped Adulpli 
bisshop of lichfeld with the aichebisshops palle 2494 
Fabvan Chron, vir ccxxl 243 This palle is an indument 
that euery archebysshop must haue, and is nat in full 
auctoritie of an archebysshop tyll he haue receyued his palle 
of the pope, Z538 Leiano 7^2/; IV 102 After such tyme as 
the Pall of the Archb. of Lichfeild was taken from Lichfeild 
and restored againe to Canterbury 1563 Hotmlies ii. Agst 
Rehell (1859) 593 The Romish rag, which he calleth a pall, 
scarce worth twelve-pence. 1650 SirR Stapylton SiradeCs 
LovjC Warreswi 54 Besides ms Pall, the Popes Chamber- 
lain, brought him from Rome, a Carduialls hat 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 92 After Consecration he shall have the 
Pall sent him, 1848 A Herbert in Todds Irish Nennius 
Notes 5 The copier places York and Canterbury, the two 
palls or archiepiscopates of England, first and second 
b A robe or mantle put upon the sovereign at 
coronation, now called Ihe ‘royal robe’, 

1643 Baker Chrm^Rich. II 2 After this, he [the Arch- 
bishop] put upon him [Richard II] an upper Vesture called 
a Pall, saying, Acttpe PaUium 1847 Maskcll Mon Rii, 
III ns This now called *Ro;^al Kobe’ is the ancient 
pallium I the ‘open pall' as it is called in the orders of 
Charles II and James II 

7 . Her. A bearing representing the front half of 
an aichbishop’s pall, consisting of three bands m 
the form of a capital Y> charged with crosses. 
(Also called cross-pall^ 

[Parfy) per pall, said of the shield when divided into 
three parts, of different tinctures, by Imes in the directions 
of those of a capital Y. 

156a Leigh Arnione 182 Thefrelde is Aziue, a Paule Sable. 
x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv u 193. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(X777) Diet, PaXl^ a figure like a Gieek Y, about the 
bresidth of a Pallet • it is by some Heralds called a Cross- 
Pall, X6S4 Boutell Her Hist ^ Pop. (ed 3) xxi 356 
Surmounted bv a pall of the last. 

in, 8. (Chiefly from 5, or now esp 4 ) 
Something that covers or conceals, a ‘mantle*, 
‘cloak’; in mod. use esp. something, such as a 
cloud, that extends o\er a thing or region and 
produces an effect of gloom. 

e 1450 tr Le hmiatione nr, Iv 130 There shal I yelde 
glory & worship for shame & repreef, a palle of preisyng 
for mornyn^ [cf Isa. Ixi 3] 1504 Atkynson tr De Iiniia^ 

iione nr viii 203 (heading) Howe grace is to be hj d vnder 
the palle of humylyte 1526 Pilgr.Perf (W. de W. 1531) 
154 Vnder the pall of very mekenes & symphcite. X74a 
Young Ni. Th, ix 2x10 By this dark Pall thrown o’er the 
silent World ! C1817 Hogg Tales Sk V 353 The sky 
was overspread with a pall of blackness 1866 B Tayi or 
IVinter Solstice Poems 301 Too cold to melt its pall of snow 
x882 F Harrison Choice Bks (x886) 438 Overhead by day 
an d by night a murky pall of smoke, 

rV*. 9 attiib Vinci CofiibfSi%paIl-canopy, •‘doth, 
-cloud \ pall-hke adj ; pall-bearer, -holder, 
-supporter, one of those attending the coffin at 
a funeral, to hold up the comers and edges of 
the pall; f pall- work, work m ‘paT* or rich 
cloth {obs^. 

1707 Hearne CoUeci 29 Sept. (0 H. S ) II 53 *Pall 
Bearers were Dr Aldrich, Dr Turner [etc 1, X786 Miss E 
Clayton in Mrs LelanysCorr. Ser. n III 411 Lord and 
Lady Howaid are gone to town this morning for poor P” 
Amelia's funeraL She is one of the paU-bearers 1898 
Westm. Gaz, 28 May 8/1 The pall-beareis had taken up 
their position X875 S Hadan Earth to Earth 52 The old 
English hearse or *pall*canopy, 1541 Yaiiott Churchfoj, 
Acc. (Sora, Rec Soc) 154 Pajd for iij stavys to here y* 
*pawle cloth 011425 Cursor M 5125 (Trin) He dud on 


him ‘"pal clohing And on his bond sett riche ring 1886 
Corbett FcUl o/Asgard II 28 To raise the storm that was 
to rive the *pall-cloud that hung over Asgard. 1814 M. 
Cutler in etc (t888) II 348 The other “pall holders— 
Mr Thurston, Dr. Worcester [etc,] c X420 A ni-urs q/A rth 
ii. Of purpure, and *palle weike, and perre to pay a X440 
StrDegrev 633 All of pall woik fyn, Anerlud with ermyn. 
Pall (p§l)j rare. [f. Pall A feeling 
of disgust arising from satiety or insipidity. 

1711 Shaftesb Charac. 11. 11 § 2 (1737) II T49 The Palls 
or Nauseatings which continually intervene, are of the worst 
and most hateful kind of Sensation 

Pall (pSOj ^ ^ Also 6-7 pawl, paul. [app 
aphetic from Appal v , to which the early senses 
aie parallel. But the literal sense of ‘become’ 01 
‘make pale’ is of rare occurrence, being expressed 
by the cognate Pale w from Pale a ] 

I Intransitive senses. 

+ 1 . To become pale or dim. Obs 
1412-20 Lydg Chron. Troym xxv, The name of whom shall 
palleii in none age, But ever yliche without eclipsing shine 
f 2 To become faint, to faint, fail (in stiength, 
virtue, etc.). Obs 

X390 Gower Conf III 13 That other biter as the galle, 
Which makth a mannes herte palle 1540-54 Croke Ps. 
(Percy Soc) 22 There-at his hert well pall 1562 Phalr 
jEneui ix Eeij, Vnuicted strength&s begin to pal 1602 
Shaks Ham v 11 9 When our deare plots do paule. 

f b. To decay, waste away, rot. Obs rare. 
?ci475 Sgr loxve Eegie 1030 Thus have ye kept your 
enemy here Pallyng more than seven yere 
t 3 Of fermented or aerated liquors* To lose 
briskness or sharpness by exposuie to the air ; to 
become flat, vapid, stale, or insipid, b Of blood: 
To become pale (?) by separation of clot and serum. 

c 1430 Lydgate [ seePALLED^// a.'^ 2 \ ci^Piomp Parv 
379/2 Pallyn, as ale & drynke, eiim lor 15x3 Bk Kemynge 
in Babees Bk 267 Also yf your swete wyne pale, drawe it in 1 0 
a romney ves*>ell for lessynge [cf C1460 J Russell Ble 
Nurture 116 ^iff swete wyne be seeke or pallid put in a 
Rompney for lesynge] 1530 Palsgr. 651/a, I palle, os 
dnnke or bloode dothe, by ionge standyng in a tnynge,yfi 
appalls Ibis dnnke wyll pall (s'appallyra) if it stande 
vneouered all nyght 1596 Nasiic Sa^on Waldett 115 A 
cup of dead beeie, that bad stood pawling by him 111 a pot 
three dayes x634HABiNOTONC<M‘^2?'«(Arb >63 Sooner then 
let pall So pure Canary 2693 T Clayton Virginia in 
Muc Citnosa (1708) III 287 When the Weather breaks 
the Blood palls, and like over-fermented Liquors is de- 
pauperated, or turns eager and sham 1703 Myst, 

Vintners 11 Lest such Wines should Pall anddie upon their 
hands 

4 . iransf and Jl^. To become tasteless, vapid, or 
insipid to the appetite ox interest. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. on Marriage Wks. 1730 1 |8 Oh. the 
virtue and grace of a shrill caterwauling But it palls in 
your game 2709 Steele TaiUr No 2 t 1 Beauty is a 
Thing which palls with Possession. 1748 Johnson Vanity 
Hum. Wishes 265 Now pall the tasteless meats x868 
Farrar Seekers 11 11 (1875) 200 Pleasure may pall or cease to 
be obtainable 1882 Pebody Eng Journalism xvul 137 His 
position lost all its charm the instant the woik began to pall 

b. Const oitf upon (the sense, mind, or organ) 
17x3 Addison Cato i, iv, Beauty soon grows familiar and 
palls upon the sense. 1846 Rusk Patnt.l 11 i iv §2 

They would satiate us and pall upon our senses 1879 Dixon 
Windsor 11 xxiii 236 The pastimes of the tilt-yard., began 
to pall on him. 

6 Of the person or organ To lose relish 
or interest • to become satiated or cloyed wzth. 

1765 Sterne Tr Shandy'Sllll xxxiv, If thy stomach palls 
with It, discontinue it from time to time. 1832 Examiner 
673/a The laity have done much wrong to the clergy in 
allowing it to. surfeit, and pall .with foniidden wealth 

H. Tiansitive senses. 
t6 To make pale, to dim Obs. 

1S33 Elyot Cast. Helthe n xxi (1541) 35 The men and 
women have the colour of their vysage pdlyd [edel 1541- 
1613 palled], 1593 Q Eliz. Boeth i met v. 12 And Luc^ar 
palled by *ebus vpriseth. 

1 7 . To make faint or feeble; to enfeeble, weaken, 
to daunt, appal. Obs. 

X390 Gower ConJ II 311 Hnkindeschipe The trouthe of 
mannes herte it palleth 1423 Jas I JCtugts Q xvm, The 
prolixitee Off doubilnesse that doith my wittis pall 1494 
Fabyan Chrm. vi. clxx (1533) o8b/r His loiyghtes and 
soldyours were tyred Sc palled wyth ouer watche and laboure 
x5s6 J Heywood Spider ^ F Ixxiv 62 Which did their 
harts so pall, That they ciide for peace 1607 Dekker 
SirT Wyatt'We.^ 1873 HI 119 Tis not the name 
of Tiaytor Pals me nor pluckes my weapon from my 
hand, z686 F Spence ti Vartllas* Ho. Medicis 302 A 
caprice which pawl’d fox tune in such manner that she 
utterly turn’d tde 

tb To render (breath) inoffensive Obs, 
i 547 BooRDc. 5 m> HealtkxK 14 A remedy to pall or make 
swete the breth 

1 8 To render flat, stale, or insipid; to stale. 
1625 Massinger New Way i 1, The remainder of a single 
can Left by a drunken porter, all night palVd too 1682 
Otway Venice Preserveau 1, 1 cannot think Of tasting any 
thing a fool has pall'd 1725 Bradley Fam Diet s v 
Brewings Leaving your Vent-Peg always open palls it 
[March BeejJ 

fig. 2700 Dryden Palamon ^ Arciie nr 686 A mirade . 
T heir joy with unexpected sorrow palVd 17x1 P, H. View 
two last Parlis 145 The fortunate issue of that Expedition 
had pall’d the Enquiry 1807 E S Barrett Ruing Snn I 
154 He palls enjoyment by excess 
9 To depnveof one’s relish for something; to 
satiate, cloy (the appetite, senses, or sentient being). 
X700 Addison Eptl Bnt. Enchanters^ And pall the sense 


with one continu'd show. 17*5 N. Robinson Th. Physick 
321 For fear of too much palling his Appetite 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer ii. xii 479 He must not pall his leaaets 1829 
Examiner 355/1 Can even the choicest viands fail to pall 
the stomach? Lit Stud .Shelley {jiZgg)! 1x3 

Languor comes, fatigue palls, melancholy oppresses 

tPall, Obs rare. [Origin obsctiie cf. 
Pale v/ 

1, tram To beat, strike, knock (down). 

GX375 Joseph Anm 409 fei mi^te I-seo sone His polhache 
goand proudedounpallede X377 Lancl P PI B xvi 30 
panne with jje firste pyle I palle hym down. Ibid 51 panne 
liberum arbitnwn palleth adown jse pouke 
2 intr 01 absol 1 0 fight (one s way) through. 
CZ400 Besir Tioy 10022 pai met on the Mnmydons, 
macchit horn hard, Pallit thurgh the persans, put horn beside 
Ibid. 11132 pal Put horn doun piestly^ pauit bom Jmrgh, 
Slogh horn full sleghly for sleght pat pai couthe 

Pall (P9l)i [f Pall sb i] trans To cover 
with or as with a cloth ; to drape with a pall 
cr4oo Bestf, Troy 8385 The halle was pight vp with 
pliers all of pure stones^ Palit full prudl> 1605 Shaks. 
Macb I V 52 Come thick Night, And pall thee in the 
dunnest smoake of Hell 1804 J Grauaml Sabbath 332 
Why pall’d in state, and mitred with a wienth Of nightshade, 
dost thou sit portentiously? 1854 De Quincey Auiobiog 
Sk Wks II 226-7 Nature *!o poweiless and extinct as to 
seem palled in her shroud x86p Tennyson Holy Grml 844, 
I saw the Ploly Grad, All pall'd in ciimson samite 
Fall, obs form of Pal ; variant of Pawl 
i| Falla (pse'Ja) [L., peih, related to paUtum.’\ 
1. Rom Antiq A loose outer garment or wrap 
worn out of doors by women (sometimes by men) ; 
an outer lobe, mantle. 

1706 111 Phillips X834 Lytton Pompeii in. ix, The 
slave .divested her^elf also of her long palla 1866 J, B, 
Rose ti OTid'‘s Met 73 Hex palla to another she resigns 
1898 Wesim Gaz 24 Jan 4/3 Calpurnia is robed 111 a 
brilliant green palla over a long yellow tunic 
2 Eccl An altar-cloth , a chalice-clolh. 

1706 Phillips, Pallas it is also often taken for an Altar- 
cloth 1885 Catholic Bid , Palla^ a small cloth of linen 
used to cover the chalice and usually stiffened with caid- 
board, &c. The upper part may be covered witli silk, 
Falla, vanant of Pallah, S African antelope 
Fallace, obs form of Palace and K 
Pallad** (psedad), Chem.t used as combining 
form of Palladium, m names of certain com- 
pounds, as pa lladami palladammo mim^ pal- 
laddt amine , see quots, 

1859 Fowncs Man Client 329 Palladamine, NPdHs* 0 , 
may be obtained from the chloride by oxide of silver 
Muller also obtained another compound to which he gives 
the name of palladdiamme , it contains N'-*PdPI® 18W-77 
'^KTis Diet, Client VI 320 HugoMullerregards. the yellow 
[compound] as chloride of palladammonmm, NsHsPcl" CU 
The i ellow compound yields the oxide of palladammonium, 
o^alladamine, NaHePd^O 

iPallad, obs erron. form of Pallet sb 2 
Falladian (p&l^i dian), ^ 1 [f L palladi-us 
of or belonging to Pallas + -AN,] Of or pertaining 
to Pallas, the goddess of wisdom ; hence, peilain- 
ing to wisdom, knowledge, or study. 

156a Leigh Armorte 20 b, Perseus the Falladian knight., 
when be had slayne Mrausa, he consecrated y" same 
[shield] to the mighty Goddes Pallas. 1644 Milton A reop. 
(Arb )s6 Unles'-e he carry .all his midnight watchings, and 
expence of Palladian oyl,to the hasty view of an imleasur’d 
hcencer. 1803 Godwin Lt/e Chaucir I. 470 (Jod ) 

Falla' d^n, a ^ Arch. [f. Palladi-o 4* -AN ] 
Of, belongmg to, or according to the school of the 
Italian architect Andrea Palladio (1518-80), who 
imitated the ancient Roman architecture without 
regard to classical principles. 

1731 Pope Ep Burlington 37 Conscious they act a true 
PaJladian pait. And, if they starve, they starve by rules of 
art X792 Gibbon Let in Mtsi Wks (1796] 1 . 696 To pass 
some hours in the palladian Chiswick 1838 Civil Eng. 
Arch Jrnl. I 94/t Ihc thrust, duected avainst that arch- 
heresy of all, the Palladian style 1874 MiCKLnnwAiTL 
Mod Par Umrehes 250 Europe has never seen a worse 
stifle than the Falladian. 

Hence Palla dianlsm, the Palladian school or 
style of aichitecture; Palla dlanize w,, to make 
Palladian in style 

1838 Civil Eng. ^ Arch Jml. I 94/r The sworn champion 
of Palladianism, and the bitter foe of all amateurs X85X 
Ruskim Stones Ven I, App x\ 386 We shall get rid of 
Chinese pagodas, and Indian temples, and Renaissance 
Palladianisms, and Alhambra stucco and filigree, in one 
great rubbish heap 1893 Giltspur Church Street Stoke 
Newington 27 The south front was Palladianised about the 
middle of the last centurj'. 

Falladic (pkIss dik), a. Chem. [f. Palla- 
d(idm^ + -10 ib] Applied to compounds of 
palladium containing a smaller proportion of the 
metal than those called pallathous\ as palladic 
oxide or dioxide of palladumy Pd Oj. 

1857 Maynf Expos Lex Z866-77 Watts Bid. Ckem. 
ly 327 The tetrachloride or Palladic chloride. Pd^’Clt. 
Ibid 328 Palladic salts are very unstable, being easily 
reduced to palladions salts by heat, and Wreducing agents. 

TFalladie. Ohs. » Palladium 1 1 - 

* 5 ^ W* PatTra Exp Scotl. Pref aiij, The well kepyng of 
the Palladie in Troy was euer the conseruacion , of the cttie. 
Falladiferous(pseladi [See-FEROua ] 

Containing or yielding palladium. 

Watts Bict. Chew. IV. 325 The palladirerous 
gold of Brazil 
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Palladine, -yne, obs. forms of Pah-adiit. 
Palladio- Chenu^ combinuig form 

of Palladium m names of certain compounds. 

1841 Brands Chun, 1089 Palladio*bichlonde of Potassiuin, 
Ihd.^ Palladio-protochloride of potassium. Ibtd 1090 Pns 
matic crystals of palladio-cyanuret of potassium 1866^7 
Watts Diet Chem IV 330 Chloride of palladio-phenyl. 
ammonium 

Palladious (p£I^*dios), a. Chem. Also pab 
ladous. [f. Palladi-um 2 + -ous] Applied to 
compounds of palladium containing a larger pro- 
portion of the metal than those caXltd paliadtc ; as 
palladioiis oxide or protoxide of palladium^ PdO. 

184a Parnell Atial (1845) 95 A solution of palladious 
oxide 1866-77 Watts Did Cheat, IV 327 Palladious 
salts are for me most part brown or red; their taste is 
astnngent, but not metallic 

Palladium^ (p^l^di2;m). Forms. 4-5, 7 
paUadion, 5 palladioun, -dyon, -dian, -done, 
-dm, paladion, 5 - palladium, [a. la, paUaditwi^ 
a Gr ’tfoKKaUov, neuter of wctAAdSios of Pallas ] 

1 Gr, and Lot, Myth, The image of the goddess 
Pallas, in the citadel of Troy, on which the safety of 
the city was supposed to depend, reputed to have 
been thence brought to Rome. 

137A Chaucer Troy lies i 153 (07) But l?ough ]?at Grekes 
hem of Troye shetten, Thei hadde a relyk hight Palladiou 
iv rr palladioun, paladion] That was hire tryst a bouen 
euerichon 1390 Gower Conf. II 188 The Priest Tboas 
Hath soffred Anthenor to come And the Palladion to stele 
c X400 Laud Troy Bk 17865 Palladin that thing called is 
Afftir Pallas.. Fro hir It come also, I wene. 1585 T 
Washington tr Neeholay's Voy n. xiii. 48 Diuers anti- 
quities , and amongst others the Palladium of antient 
Troy. x6ox Holland Phny I. 178 Metellus lost his eies 
in a skare-fire, at what time hee would haue saued and got 
away the Palladium out of the temple of Vesta. 1779 W 
Alexander Htsi Women (1782) I. vi. 213 Vestals whose 
office was to preserve the sacred fire of the goddess in 
perpetual vigour, and guard the palladium. 1807 Robinson 
Archaiol, Gresca i xv 69 The Palladium, or statue of 
Minerva brought from Troy. 

2 . transf, 21x1^ fig. Anything on which the safety 
of a nation, institution, privilege, etc. is believed 
to depend ; a safeguard, protectmg institution. 

x6oo Holland Lny Pref 6 These 35 bookes [of Livy] 
preserued as another Palladium out of a generall skarefire 
x6ax Burton /I Mel ii 111 vii (1676) 223/2 My Palladium, 
my breast-plate, my buckler, with which I ward all injuries 
[etc.] 1761 Hume Hisi Png' I xiii 321 This stone .was 
carefully preserved at Scone as the true ^ladium of their 
monarchy 1769 Blackstone Comm Iv xxvii 343 The 
liberties of England cannot but subsist, so lon^ as this 
palladium [tnal by jury] remains sacred and inviolate 
1769-7S yieniws Lett, Ded. 6 The liberty of the press is 
the palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights 
of an Englishman 1845 McCulloch Acc Brti JSntp 
(1854) II 91 The Habeas Corpus Act . denominated the 
palladium of an Englishman's liberty. x888 M Burrows 
Cinque Ports iv 62 The Chaiter of 6 Edward I (1278) 
IS the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties 
Palla'dium^. Chem, [z, mod h ^ f, JPalias , 
cf. prec 

Named 1803 by its discoverer Wollaston, from the newly 
discovered asteroid Pallas * cf Cerium.] 

A hard white metal of the platinum group, re- 
sembling silver, occurring in small quantities, 
chiefly in assoaation with platinum, in S America 
and elsewhere Symbol Pd; atomic weight 1 2d. 

X803 Phi, Trans 200 A metallic substance late sold in 
London as a new metal under the fitle of Palladium 1805 
Wollaston dnd, XCV. 316, I .. subsequently obtained 
another metal, to which I gave the name Palladium, from 
the planet that had been discovered nearly at the same 
time by Dr Gibers. X884 F J Britten Watch ^ Clechtn, 
180 The balance spring is usually of palladium. 
attnb, x866 Watts Die/ Chem, IV 329 Palladium-bases 
Hence Folla'diamize v, trans , to coat with 
palladium 

1851 Mech, Mag in Hem^s Archtv VIII 268 This 
process may be called palladiuimzing with as much propriety 
as we say, zinking, or gilding X864 m Webster. 
PaUah (pscla) Also palla, paala, pala, 
phalla, phaala. [ad. Sechwana p'hala^ Zulu 
im-pala'] An antelope {Mpyceros melatnpus) 
inhabiting parts of S. Africa; it is dark-reddish 
above, dultyellowish on the sides, and white 
beneath ; the male has horns about twenty inches 
long and spreading in a lyrate figure. 

x8e>6 Sir J Barrow yourn Leetahoo 407 This species of 
deer was called by the Booshuanas the Pall& i8x» Plujuftre 
tr Lichtensteifis Trav H 334 That beautiful species of 
Antelope which is called by the Beetjuans Phalla x8»a 
Burchell Troev 11 xi 300 One to called Paala by the 
Bichuanas 1857 Livingstone I'rav 111. 56 The presence 
of the pallah .is always a certain indication of water 
being within a distance of seven or eight miles. 1896 Kimv 
Haunts Wild Game 546 Impala of the Swazis and Zulus, 
Pala of the Basuto. 

PaZlaice, -as(e, obs foims of Palaojb. 
PaUaisada, -ade, obs ff Palisado, -adb 
PaUaU (palal). Sc, and north dial. Also 
pallaUs, palaU, pallaly, pallaldies, palaulays, 
pally-TiUy [Derivation unknown.] A Scotch 
and Northern English name for the game of Hop- 
scotch ; sometimes, the stone used in the game. 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Pallally PalUdls^ a game of children, 
in which they bop on one foot through different triangular 
spaces chalked out, driving a bit of slate or broken crokery 
VoL. VII. 


before them, x8s8 yioizManste Wauch l 14 Some of her 
companions took her out to the back of the bouse to have 
a game at the pallall, 1847 J Wilson Chr. Horih i. 3 
Psal-lall,.or any other of the gamers of die school jplay- 
ground X89X Barrie Little Munster xxvh 292 ibere 
were girls playing at palaulays 1896 Meldrum ^ey 
Mantle 251 Mony's the time I’ve played the pallaldies 
bare-fit wr ’m on the plainstanes x^ R Blakeborough 
Wiit etc N Riding Yorksk (E D D ), Divisions are 
chalked on the pavement, and the *pally-ullies ’ are im- 
pelled within the lines by a hop on one leg and aside shuffie 
with the same foot. 

PaUauchine, -kee(n, -kin, paHaqiiine, 
obs. ff Palankeen. Pallart, obs f. Palliabd 
Pallasade, -ado,-zado,obs.ff. Palisade, -ado. 
Pallasite (p^’lasait) Min, [f surname 
Pallas (see below) + -ite l ] Native iron contain- 
ing embedded grams of olivine, such as that com- 
posing a large meteonte discovered by P, S. Pallas 
in Sibena in 1772 , hence also called Pallas iron 
1886 m Cassells Eneycl Diet 1890 in Cent Diet 

Pallat, -ate, obs. forms of Palate, Pallet, 
Pallatine, -yne, obs. forms of Palatine. 
Palle, obs form of Pall, Palt a 2 
Palled (pgld),/// a 1 [f. Pall z; 1 -i- -ed 1.] 
f 1 Enfeebled, weakened, impaired. Obs 
^1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol, 55 So vnweeldy was this 
sory palled goost c X3M — Shipman's T 102 (Corpus MS ) 
Eny old pafled [vr appalled] wight. X494 Fabvan C/irvu, 
\ii ccxlv 288 Than began the tnimpettys and tabours to 
blowe, whicbe reuyued the palled hartys i6ox Holland 
Plvty xti XXI 364 The colour is more pallat and weake 
[colore langtfido] mclming to white 1605 zst Pt leronimo 
II IV, Which stiooke amazement to their pauled speeche. 
j6o6 Shaks. Ant 4 Cl 21. vu 87 He neuer follow Thy 
paul’d Fortunes more x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthdl 
Anai ii vi xoo It receives the Liver blood, which is be- 
come pauled and sluggish, and has lost its heat. 

2 . Of fermented liquor, etc. That has lost its 
briskness or freshness , flat, stale, vapid arch, 
r 1430 Lydg Mm Poems (Percy Soc ) 168 Who forsakithe 
wyne and drynkithe ale pallid. 14 . Song temp Hen VI 
(Harl MS ), Bryng us home no sydyr, nor no palde wyne 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Mnciditm mnuvi, a pdled 
uine or dead. 1629 Massinger v i, With a spoon- 

ful of palled wine poured in them water, xyxi E. Ward 
Vulgus Bnt V 58 Or that the Turky Should Be pall’d, 
o’er-roasted, and unfit, For such a Fine-mouth'd Saint to 
eat, 1884 Longm Mag Feb. 384 Her high spirits were as 
flat as palled soda-water 

3 Deadened to pleasant tastes or impressions; 
satiated, cloyed, disgusted. 

ifai Drydem Amphitryon iii i. Palled in desires and 
surfeited of bliss 1709 Steele Tatler No 54 ? 1 Pall'd 
Appetite IS humorous, and must be gratify'd with Sauces 
rather than Food. 1795 Southey Vis Maid Orleansu 112 
The epicure Here pampers his foul frame, till the pall’d 
sense Loathes at the banquet z8^ Kingsley 3 Iisc, (i860} 

I 222 The palled taste of an unhealthy age. 

Failed (p§ld, poet -ed), ppl a 2 [f p^ll 
( or sh 1 ) -i- -ED ] Covered with or robed in a pall. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxiii (1848) 289 Swathed in clouds As 
though in plumed and pallfed state 1850 Tennyson In Mein 
Ixx, Palled shapes In shadowy thoroughfares of thought 
tFa’Uen, a. obs [OE pmllen, pollen fi, psd^ 
Pall 1 h- -en 4 .] Made of * pall* or nch doth , 
in early use, ‘ of purple * 

tfiooo ^LFRic Horn I 64 BiegaS eow paellene cyrtlas 
cxooo — Horn m Leg Road (1871) 103 Se casere . 
d>de of his purpuran & his pellenan gyrlan exaos IAy. 
23762 A raef swioe deore & senne pallene curtel, a 1400-50 
Alexander 1517 He plyes ouer he payment pallen webbes 
X4 Siege Jerus (EE T S ) 322 Pijten pauelouns doun of 
pallen webbes, Wth ropis of riche silk 

Pallenkeen, -kme, PaUentine, Palles, 
obs ff. Palankeen, Palatine, Palace. 
FaXLeSCeut (pale sent), a rare, [ad. L 
palMscent-em^ pr. pple, of pallesclre to become pale ] 
Growing or becommg pale. So PaIle*Bcence, 
a blanching or paling 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Lisp, 345 It bearw Apples like 
the masculine, but lesser and luteously pallescent xSiy 
T L Peacock Nightmare Alley ix, The spirit of black 
melancholy began to set his seal on her pallescent counten- 
ance. xSaa — Maid Marian ii, An awful thought, which 
caused a momentary pallescence m his rosy complexion. 
Pallesie, -ye, obs. forms of Palsy. 

Fallet, sb 1 Obs, exc. Sc, Forms : 4-5 palet, 
-ete, palZette, 5-6 peXett(e, 6 palla.t(t, 6 (9 Sc ) 
pallet, (7 -ed). [a. OF. palet^ dim. of pat stake.] 
1 1 . A piece of armour for the head, a head-piece 
(usually of leather) Obs, 

1374 Inv in protnp Parv, 379 note. Item, ij ketelhattes, 
et u paletes, prec' vj s viij d, 1399 Langl, Rich Redeles 
III. 32s A preuy pallette her pannes to kepe, To hille here 
lewde heed in stede of an houe 1405 m Promp, Parv 
yiQ note, Doublettes, jakkes, basynettes, vysers, palettes, 
aventaiUes 14x1 E E, Wills (1882) 19 An abunoun of 
stele with a pallette couerte with reede velwette. c 1440 
Promp Parv 378/2 Palet, armowre for the heed, 
golems cx^'^Ptd Voc in Wr.-Wiilcker 782/34 Nomina 
Amorum, Hec tassts^ a palett. . galea 
2 transf The head, pate. Now only .SV. 

c 1330 Arih 4 - Merl 4016 On the helme he smot for soth, 
Thuich helme and palet to the toth a 13^ Minot Poems 
vii X31 Inglis men sail Knok |>i palet or >ou pas, And mak 
be polled l&e a frere x5oo-ao Dunbar Poems xxxiii. si 
M blaksmyth bruikit was his pallatt, For battering at the 
study. «xsa9 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 348, I shall 
breake your palettes, Wythout ye now cease i xsSa Stany- 


HURST ASnets i (Arb.) 21 Neptun his pleasing pallet vp- 
heauing Hee noted Aeneas 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
50 Not a pinnes head or a moaths pallet, 1638 Brathwait 
Bamabees yml i C ij, Till 1 brake a Blacksmith's palled 
1826 G Beattie yohn o'Amhd in Life (1863) 248 The ither 
bore The gausty pallet, grim with gore. 

Pallet (p0B let), J^.2 Foims; a. 4-5 paillet(t, 
4-6 payllet, paylet, 4-7 pallet, 5 palyet, 6 Sc. 
pelat J jS. 5-6 palet(t, 6 -ette, 6-7 pallate, (6-8 
-ad, 7 palate), 7-8 pallat, 6-pallet. [ME fillet, 
cf dial. Y,pa%llet heap or bundle of straw, denv. 
of straw f—L paka chaff; also h$,pailkte 

straw, m Bestiary 475.] 

1 A straw bed ; a mattress ; a small, poor, or 
mean bed or couch 


CX374 Chaucer Troylus iii 229 (x8o) On a pallet [® r, 
payllet] al )>at glade nyght By Troylus he lay c 1440 Promp, 
Parv, 379/ 2 Paly et, 1 > tj He bed, lecitca. c 1450 Bk Curtate 
435 Gromes palettis. 1505 Ace, Ld, High Tieas, Scot III 
ISO Item, for stra to the Quenis pelat xijrf 1557 Order of 
Hoipitails Gij, Of Beddes, Bolsters, Mattresses, .Pallads. 
16x5 Bp. Hall Contempl y O T, xi, iv, Ibis man, though 
great in Bethlehem, lays him down to rest upon a pallet. 
175B Goldsm Mem Protestant (1895) I 115, I perceived 
the Water had soaked through the Pallet. xSay Moore 
Epicitr. xvt (1839) 165 Content with a rudi^allet of straw. 
X883 Froudb Short Stud IV. x xi 126 The monks then 
sought their pallets 

fg x6ox Holland Phny I 527 All this preuaileth not in 
a leane and hungry ground, vnlesse fatter earth be laied as 
a pallet vndemeatb 1634 Milton Comits 318 Ere the low 
roosted lark From her thatch’t pallat rowse 

b Comb,, 2& pallet-bedy ’chamber^ -couch, 

^ XS13 More Rich III (1882) 82 King Richard came out 
in to the pallet chamber, on which he found in bed sir 
James and sir Thomas Tyrels. x6z8SirS D'EwEsAutobhg 
(1845) I 1X1, I assisted at her pallet-side, kneeling, weeping, 
and praying with others 1707 Chamberlayne St Ci, Bnt 
II XIV xjs The Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber . whose 
Office is to lie by the &ng on. a Pallet-Bed all Night 18x4 
ScottZti/ qfislesrf xxui. That pallet-couch, and n^ed wall, 
f 2 JYaut See quots Obs. (It is not certain 
where this belongs , some plape it under the next ) 
X704 J. Harris Lev. Techn I, Pallet is a Room within 
the^ Hold of a Ship, closely parted from it, in which by 
laying some Pigs of Lead, &c. a Ship may be sufficiently 
baUasted, without losing room in the Hold, which therefore 
will serve for Stowing the more Goods 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word^ky Pallety a ballast-locker formerly used, to give 
room m the hold tor other stowage. 

Fallet (pselet), ^^3 Also 8 palet, pallat, 
(8-9 palate}, [a F. palette^ dun. of pale spade, 
shovel, blade, eta, a word of many senses, some 
of which in English retain the form Palette, q v ] 

1 . A wooden instrument consisting of a flat blade 
or plate, with a handle attached; spec, that used, 
m various forms, by potters and others for shaping 
their work. 

1558 Warde tr Alexis' Seer 114 Styrynge it well fyrste 
ivith a sticke, and than with a pallet broade at the ende 
x686 Plot Siaffbrdsh 390 Arodd of Iron fastned to a pallet, 
that reaches out a little beyond the Anvil 1725 Bradley 
Fam Diet s v Ointmeniy Beat it with a wooden Palet, 
and change the Water, so that it becomes as white as Milk 
I7a7-4X Chambers Cycly Pallet, among potters, crucible- 
makers, etc , IS a wooden instrument, .for lormmg^ beating, 
and rounding their works. They have several kinds, the 
largest are oval with a handle , others in manner of large 
knives. 1837 J T Smith tr Vicafs Mortars 93 noiCy Ihe 
pallet or board (called the ' hawk used by plasterers for 
mixing small quantities of stucco as they apply it 

2 . An artist’s tablet for pamts, a Palette, q. v. 
fS. A flat board, plate, or disk ; e.g the blade 

of an oar, the float of a paddJe-wheel. Obs, 
vqzxPhil Trans, XXXI. 244 Theie's no Improvement 
to be made, rither with respect to the Proportion of the 
Oars, their Length, the Breadth of the Pallets 1725 H de 
Saumaree ibid XXXIII 4x2 At each End of the Lines, 
which constitute the Angle, ..are two Pallets not much 
unlike the Figure of the Log. 1737 BiiADLinr Fmn Diet, 
s V FoXy The Fox.. will endeavour .to pull out the Food 
he smells in the Hole and cause the P^et to fall. x8o8 
Specif TresnthtcA 4 * Dickinson's Patent No 3x48 A rowing 
vmeel. furnished with floats or pallets, but which we caU 
our propelling boards 

spec, b, Bnckmaking A board for canying away 
a newly moulded brick : cf Planchet. c. Each 
of the series of disks in a chaiu-pump 
1839 XJrs Did, Arts 1B9 As the wheel revolves, the piston 
rods will cause the pistons to force the new-moulded bricks, 
with their pallet or board under them, severally up the 
mould. X875 Knight Diet Mech , Pallet 3. One of the 
series of dislu or pistons in the chain-pump or chapelet. 

7. (Clay,) a A board on which a newly molded brick is earned 
away to the hack. Ibid, [see Page sb ^ 8] 

+ 4 Gliding A flat brush for taking up gold-leaf, 
* 7 » 7 “ 4 * Chambers Cycly Pallety in gilding, is an instru- 
ment made of a squirrePs tall , used to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, to apply and extend them on the 
matter to be gilt. 

6. A projection on some part of a machine, which 
engages with the teeth of a wheel, and thus con- 
verts a reciprocating into a rotary motion, or vice 
versd ; esp, a projection upon the pendulum or the 
arbor of the balance-wheel of a clock or watch, 


engaging with the escapement-wheel. [So in Fr.] 
1704 Derham in PhL Trans, XXV 1788 It is scarce 
possible to manage the Pallets so, as nicely to make the 
same Vibrations as were in Vacuo, X730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Pallais, two nuts that play in the fangs of the crown wheel 
of a watch, a 1774 Goldsm. Surv, Exp, Pktlos, (1776) I. 
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PALLIATED, 


140 The pendtilum has two palates, which at equal inter- 
vals rise and fall, and let the teeth of the wheels pass under 
them, in equable succession, 1830 Kater & Laedner Jl/ec^ 
XIV 194 The pallets are connected with the pendulum, so 
as to oscillate with it. 

6. In an organ. Any one of the valves m the 
upper part of the wind-chest, each of which is con- 
nected with a key of the keyboard, and, on being 
opened by pressing down the key, admits the 
‘ wind * or compressed air to a groove beneath the 
set of pipes coriesponding to that key 
Also applied to other %alves, as waste-j^aUety a valve 
allowing escape of air fiom the storage-bellows when too full. 

1:840 Penny Cyci XVI. 493/a, E is the spring which keeps 
the pallet in its place when not in use. 1852 bciDsL Or^an 
48 Of various sorts of valves .those called palates are the 
most important ones. 1898 Stainer & Barrett Diet Mus, 
Tertnt 338 In order to prevent an undue lising of the bellows 
when more wind is supplied than used, a ivaste’pallet is 
placed in every bellows. 

7 Bookbinding A tool for impressing letters or 
figures on the back of a book, consisting of a metal 
block mounted on a handle and having the letters, 
etc. engraved upon it, or the req^nired types 
fastened m it. 

1873 Ut^'s Dtei.A^is I 435 The tools whether single 
letters or liguies, or * pallets’ (that is, the title of a book, 
&c , cut in a single metal block) aie mounted on wooden 
handles, and applied before use to a gas burner, in order to 
obtain the requisite heat 

8. Co7tch, « Palette 4 a 
0 attrib» and Comb , as ^cdUt-fraim^ -springy 
-wheely -nvirex pallet-arbor, an arbor on which 
a pallet (in a clock, etc ) is fixed ; paUet-board 
* sense jb, pallet-box, in an organ, a box 01 
chest forming pait of the wmd-chest, containing 
the pallets belonging to one keyboard; pallet- 
eye, in an organ, a loop of wire at one end of 
a pallet, to which is attached the wire by which it 
IS pulled down , pallet-leather, in an organ, the 
soft leather with which the inner surface of a pallet 
IS faced ; paUet-monlding, m Bnck-makingy a 
process la which each bnck as moulded is turned 
out on a pallet, and the mould sanded to prevent 
adhesion of the clay; pallet-taal, each of the 
rocking arms which bear the pallets in certain 
escapements 

1883 Sir E Beckett Clocks ^ Watches 185 In all clocks 
of this kind the ^pallet-arbors are set m small cocks 1873 * 
lire's Did, Arts I. {Brtck making) This operation is 
repeated each time that a ^pallet board comes under the 
hopper 2898 Staiker & Barrett Dtci Mus Terms 339 
Attached to a loop of wire called the "^Pallet eye^ fastened to 
the moveable end of the pallet X825 J . N tciiolson Oj^erai 
Mechanic 521 That pait of the ^pallet frame in which 
is set the stone for receiving the action or impulse of the 
small pm teeth, is formed into a rectangular shape X87S 
Knight Did Meek s v , In *pallet-molding the molds are 
usually sanded, in slop-molding they are wetted, 1876 
ParrcE & Sivewright lelegra^y 84 The wheel has fifteen 
teeth cut on its circumference} its play is regulated by two 
small pallets.. and two small steel ^pallet springs 1884 
F J. Britten Watch ^ Clochn, 226 The ^pallet staff holes 
are found to wear very much if not jewelled 1703 Sir G 
Shuckburch m Phil, Trans LXxXIII. 88 The index 
that IS carried round immediately by the pendulum, viz. on 
the same arbor with the ^pallet wheel 1832 Suofl Organ 
Sr Muller has tried to put all the ^palate-wires, belonging 
to one manual, into one common hole. 

Pallet (paelet), sb,^ Her Also 7 palett. 
[dim. of Pale sh}' 6 ] An ordinary resembling 
the pale (Palb 1 6), but of half its breadth 
1373 Bossewbll Armorte 13 But it [the Pale] may be 
diminished, as fiom a Paile to a Pallet which is ye halfe of 
the Pail& x66x Morgan S^h. Gentry 11. ui 33 The pale, 
whose content is the third part of the whole field, and is 
divided again into the Pallet, which is half the pale, and the 
Endors which is half the Pallet 2864 Boutell Her Hist 
^ Pop 111. IS The arms of Raymond, Count of Provence— 
or, 4 pallets gules 

t Pallet, Ohs [z.,Y,pa!ette^ paellete 
(Gloss, de Salms, I3-I4th c ), dim, oipaele shallow 
pan :^L patella ] A vessel of a definite measure 
used to receive the blood iit blood-lettmg. 

2627 Hakewili. Apol in, v § $ 203 A Surgeon reports 
that he diew from a patient in foure dayes twenty seven 
pallets, euery pallet containing thiee ounces and more 
t Pallet, a. Obs rare [a OF /a/s/ (i5-i4th c. 
in Godef ), dim. of pdle Pale a ; but in reference 
to wine, cf vtn paillet light or straw-coloured 
wine ] Of a light colour between red and white ; 
pale red, flesh-coloured, 

1553 Cooper T/iesaumsy Heluus colory a pallet colour, 
or a fleash colour of white and redde. 1373-80 Baret Alv 
C79a Horseflesh colour, or pallet colour in wine, ^1600 
Borell Ptlgr in J Watson Coll Scot Poems (1709) n 11 
Vpon thair brest The Ruhie pallet and Th' opall, Togither 
with the Amatist 2612 Cotgr., Vin. a pallet, or pale 
Claret, wine. 2632 Sherwood, Pallet wine, vin houlleU vtn 
patllei ^ , 

Pallet, obs form of Palette, Palate, 
Palleting (pse letiq). Naut. [cf. Pallet sb ^ 
2.] * A slight platform made above the bottom of 

the magazine, to keep the powder from moisture * 
{Wealds JRudiin, Noeo, 136), Also attiib y as 
palletmg-beam, -hatches 

1813 Burney Diet Marviey PaUeihng Hatches | 


are small apertures, about 20 inch« square, formed by 
the pallettiug-beams and carlings in the fore-magazine 
zr283a Riedim, Navig (Weale) 95 Palleting-Beanis aie 
those beams under the fiat of the magazine, bread-room, and 
powder-1 00m, where there is a double palleting, 

Palletot, PaUew ; see Paletot, Palew 
PalHal (pse lial), a Zool [ad. mod L. pallial- 
tSy f. Palliitm • see -al ] Of or pertaining to the 
pallium or mantle of a mollusc (or of a brachiopod) 
PalHal adduciory the anterior adductor muscle of a bivalve , 
palliaZ casntyy tmpresstotiy hnCy lobcy sae see quota ; pallial 
simtSy a sinus or recess in the palhal impression of certain 
molluscs, being the mark of their retractile siphons 
1836 Todd Cycl Anai I, 706/1 It is in this palhal sac that 
the animal establishes a current of water 2832-6 Wood- 
ward Mollusca 26 The border of the ‘iriantle’ is also 
muscular; and the place of its attachment is maiked in the 
shell by a line called the ‘ pallial impression ’ 1858 Geikie 

Htsi Boulder vu g6 The inner surface of each valve is 
lined with a soft membianous substance, called the palhal 
lobe 2872 Nicholson Palseont 216 Ihe ‘pallial line* or 
‘ palhal impression * 1877 Huxiey /««' Amin i 59 

In some Mollusks (e g Pteropoda), the delicate lining 
membrane of the pallial cavity serves as the respiratory 
oigan X888R0LI.ESTOM &jAck.soNi 4 m/// Xi^69B(Brachio- 
poda) A circumpallial sinus uniting the terminations of the 
pallial sinuses is figured by Joubin in Piscina 
t Fa*lliameut» Obs, [ad ined.L, palHdment- 
tmy f pallidre to cloak ] A robe, gown . in quota, 
the white gown of a candidate for the Roman 
consulship. 

2388 SiiAKS Tit I i 182 Titus Andronicus, the people 
of Rome Send thee by me This Palhament of white and 
spotlesse Hue, And name thee in Election for the Empire 
* 5 S >3 Peele Order of Garter 92 A goodly king in robes 
most nchiy dight, The upper like a Roman palhament 
Palliard (pES lyatd) Obs ovarch. Forms; 5 
payllard, -art, 6 pal^ard, -^art, -yarte, pallart, 
6-7 palyard(e, pallyard, 6-9 paillard, 6- pal- 
liard. [a. F. patllard, in 13th c. paillart, f 
paillo straw : see -aed ] A professional beggar or 
vagabond (who sleeps on the straw in barns and 
outhouses); iransf, a low or dissolute knave; 
a lewd fellow, a lecher, a debauchee 
2484 Caxton Fables qf Msop ii. xviit, Ihe foxe was but 
a theef and a payllart and a knaue of poure folke c 2500 
Melusine 294 Ye ought not to meue your self for suche a theef 
& palyard 1323 Ld Berners Fiqiss, II clxix. [clxv.] 402 
He was but a false palyarte, and alwayes agaynbte the 
Crowne of Fiaunce 2561 Awdelay Frat Vacad 4 A 
Palliaid IS he that goeth in a patched cloke 2567 Harman 
Caveat vii 44 The worst and wickedst of all this beastly 
generation are scarse comparable to these prating Pallyardes 
26x4 Raleigh Hist World ii (1634) 476 A most luxurious 
and effeminate Palliard he [Sardanapalus] vas CZ690 
KiRKTON-Sftj/ Ch Scot I 11 (1817) 84 Not only a debauched 
paillard but a cruel murtherer. 1834 H Ainsworth Rook^ 
wczdzfiii v,Palliards,. andjarkmen. 2852 BorrowA/zd^zz^ ^ 
HI. 31S The male part of the upper class are a parcel of 
poor, snaking, nervous paillaids. 

b. attnb or adj Knavish ; dissolute. 

2484 Caxton Fables of Msop ii xvi, Ha a payllart Mule, 
wliy goost thow not faster? 2582 H Bume's Dispni in 
Cath Tractates (STS) 170 Vsurpit Bischopis, apostat 
preLstis and palliard Mimsteris 2638 Sat on Gen Assembly 
in Scott, Pasqmls (x86B) 42 A palyard drunkard chailitan. 
t FaiUiardise. Obs Also 6 -ice, 6-7 -ize 
[a (1539 in R Estienne), f prec + 

-ISB 2 ,] Lewdness, fornication, lechery. 

230X Lodge Diogenes (Hunter. Cl.) a 6 Nothing more 
weakeneth an Armye than luxuntie and pallmrdize 26x4 
Raleigh Hist, World i vi § 5 Hee [Jupiter] gave himself 
over wholly to palUatdize and adultery 2646 BucKi?xz:/z III 
V. 136 Nor can they tax him with Palhardise, Luxury, 
Epicunsm 

So tPallaaxdry, fPaTliardy [- Y.paillardie 
(Villon)], roguery, knavery , lechery, fornication 
23*3 Dougias AEneis iv. ProL 278 5 ® that list of 5our 
pal3ardry neuir blyn c 2560 A. Scott Poems xxxw 82 
Thocht 3ung perwersit natouns To pahardy applawddis 
2370 Satir Poems Reform xxii 80 Thy subteltie and 
pal^ardne Our fredome bringis in thrall 

t Pa lliardize, v, Obs [f Palliard + -ize ] 
1 . tnir. To fornicate. 

26x9 T Milles tr.Mexia'sy etc Treas Anc ^ Mod T 
II. 364/1 Chailemaigne, whose eldest daughter was found 
pailiardisiug with- Egmhard, his Sectetary 2650 Anne 
Sradstrvtt Four Mon , Assyr,, harden,^ Sardanapalas . 
That palliardizing sot. 

2 irans To be a procurer of. 

2644 Rrynne & Walker Fiennes's Trial 2 To let the 
Parliament see, they had not employed such a man as 
would palliai disc Lies, and become a pander unto Falshood 

Palliasse : see Paillasse 
Palliate (pselii/t), ppla, [ad. L palhatus 
cloaked, f paUi-wn cloak (-ate 2 2) ; afterwards 
pa. pple. of late L. palhare to cloak, palliate ] 
tA, 2 .^ pa pple Cloaked, covered, concealed; 
mitigated. Ohs 

a 2548 Hall Chron,y Hen IV, Introd, (iSSo) 4 b, They sente 
the reuerent father Ihomas Arundell , m habite pallyate 
and dissimuled, into the citee of Pans. 1603 Bacon Adv 
Learn ii x § 5 The fault., must be accommodate and 
palliate by dyets and medicines familiar 2637-30 Row 
Hist Ktrk (1842) 242 That was stUl the cloak under whilk 
was palliat all the wicked plotts aganis the Kirk of God 
B. as adj, fl. Wearing a cloak (mquot., a 
philosopher’s cloak see Pallium 1) Ohs 
i6ro Hcalfy.S’/ Aug CiheqfGodxni xvi. (1620) 457 Lest 
the communication of this name with the vulgar, should 
debase the proud , number of the Palliate 


i* 2. Cloaked , having its real nature concealed, 
x6x2 R Fenton Usury 128 That may in matter bee a 
palliat or cloaked vsurie. 2648 Hammond Serm iv Wks 
1684 IV 494 God may give us a treacherous settlement, 
a pmliate peace. 

■fS, Of acme Superficial or temporary. Obs 
a 26*3 Cope in Gutch Coll, Cur I 231 All his industry 
and sales, did in your estate make but a palliate cure 2679 
Prance Addit Narr, Pop Plot 30 Cardinal Poole .did 
not absolve their Consciences from. Restitution, but only 
made a palliate Cure 

4. Zool, Having a Pallium (sense 3 b) , tecti- 
branchiate. 1890 m Cent Diet 

Palliate (p®lijfift), v, [f Palliate ppl a ; 
cf. late "L, palhare (Apuleius, and c ) to cloak, F. 
palhery which may have aided the formation ] 

1 1 h'ans To cover with or as with a cloak • to 
cloak, clothe, sheltei ; to invest Also fg Obs 
a 1348 Hall Chron , Hen VII 32 Surmyse set foorth 
and palliated with the vesture of a professed veiitee 
26x3 R CA'WDTLt:v Table Aip/t (ed cloake 2630 

T Westcote Devon (1845) 60 Her sheep are palliated 
under the coveiture of the high -grown hedges of enclosures 
X63S Gellibrand Vanaiion Mogn Needle 3 The Ocean, 
which palliates the imperfect parts of the Earth, 2656 
BouLr ON Medicina Ded A ij b, It is the accustomed manner 
of our modern Wiiteis, alwaies to palliate themselves under 
the Protection of some worthy Patron 
1 2. fig To hide, conceal, disguise. Obs or arch 
re^nkcm Sacied Medii vii (Arb)xi7 Hipocntes with 
their dissembling hohnesse towards Gou doe palliate and 
couer their iniunes towardes men 1706 Phii lii*s, 'i 0 Pah 
ItaiCy to disguise, daub, colour or cloak x?95 Gouv Morris 
in Sparks Life Writ (1832) III 58 'Ihe bankiuptcy of 
their India Company, long palliated, now stands confest 
X809-22 Mar EncrwoHiii Almcna vii, Her name was 
printed among the list of subscribers, and there \sas no 
palliating the fact 

3 To alleviate the symptoms of a disease 
without curing it; to relieve supei ficially or 
temporarily, to mitigate the sulTenngs of ; to case 

In early use the notion was that of cloaking, disguising, 
patching up , this passed gradually into that of alleviating 
the symptoms cf 4. 

2388 T, Read Compend. Method 60 1 hey [bone-diseases] 
eyther bee neuer cured, or else onclie so palliated that they 
breake out againe. 2602 Holland Phnf II. Explan, Woi ds 
Art Avb, So sweet Pomanders doe palliat a stinking breath, 
occasioned W a corrupt stomack or diseased lungs, and such 
like X646 FULLER Wounded Consc (1841) 351 Let mounte- 
banks palliate, cures break out again, being nevei soundly 
but superficially liealed <2x7x4 Abp Sharp Serm (2738) Y. 
IX 284 He IS but half a Fh>sician, he hath palliated our 
sores and diseases, but he hath not removed them. 1876 
Rogers Pol, Ecoiu xxi. (ed 3) 281 That which cannot be 
cured must be palliated. 

4 To disguise or colour the real enormity of (an 
offence) by favourable representations or excuses ; 
to lepresent (an evil) as less than il really is , to 
cause to appear less guilty or offensive by urging 
extenuating circumstances ; to extenuate, excuse. 

This has p.assed gradually from the sense of cloak (as in 2), 
disguise, colour, to that of extenuate, lessen the gravity of 
1634 W. TiRWHYTtr Balzac's Lett 317 , 1 neede not seeke 
colours to palliate my actions or words x6o H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Tiav ix 27 This advice causing him to see his 
fault he labored to have palliated it with certain excuses. 
1777 Robertson Hist Amer I. iii, 215 They endeavoured 
to palliate what they could not justify 1836 Froude Htsi 
Eng (1858) II VI 83 The illegal imprisonment cannot be 
ex^ained away, and cannot bepalliated xfbS Lecky Eng, 
in \Uk C I L 119 These considerations only slightly pM- 
hate his conduct 
b To excuse (a person). 

x86z M. B. Edwards Tokn f I xxxi (1876) 236 As well 
endeavour to show that black is white, as to prove that any 
temptations you may have had can in the smallest degree 
palliate you 

t5. To make less emphatic or pionounced; to 
moderate, mitigate, qualify or tone down (esp. one’s 
action or statement). Also absol, or intr. To take 
up a more moderate position, to compromise. Ohs, 
1665 Pepys Diary 31 Dec., The great evil of this year is 
the fall of my Lord of Sandwich, whose mistake about the 
prizes hath undone him though sent (for a little palliating 
It) Embassador into Spayne 2672 Marvell Reh Tramp i. 
223 Do you think the Christians would have palliated so far, 
and colluded with their Consciences? 27x2 Hearnc Colled 
(OHS) III 135 The Author, is forc’d to palliate what he 
said about Mr. Hat ley’s being an Accomplice by an Advei tise- 
ment he has in his Paper last Night 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1749) II xxxvl 241 To obtain this time, you must 
palliate a little^ and come mto some seeming compromise 
2796 Morse Amer, Ceog, IL 489 This fanciful piece of 
beauty [small feet] was probably invented by the ancient 
Chinese, to palliate their jealousy 

+b. To appease, please, 01 indulge (one’s taste), 
X63X Weever Anc Fun, Mon 154, I haue inserted these 
parcels of the Psalter, that by this occasion my Reader might 
palliate his taste with an Essay of our Ancestors old English. 
a x6m T Taylor Gods Tudgem n, vu (1642) 110 Next all 
the Candies, Preserves, all the J unkeLs to palliate his taste, 
t c. To moderate the hostility of. Obs, rare, 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr, Apol 59 Yea, that I might them better 
palli^e led, 1684 altered to moderate], I did too with them, 
thus Expostulate 

Palliated (p8ehi^ted),j!>// a [f,prec. + -BDi5 

taking the place of the earlier Palliate 7^/, a.] 

1 Cloaked (Af. and fig ) ; f covered over, con- 
cealed; t superficially healed ; mitigated, extenu- 
ated • see the vb. 

z6xaS£LDEN///«^^ Drayton*sPoly,^lb,Xy Merlin Ambrose 
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slighted that pretended slcill of those magicians, as palliated 
Ignorance 1643 PtmerParL App 102 That 

they might act a certain palliated Fable 1665 Needham 
Med Medictnee^po The palliated Diseases return with more 
seventy than before. 1840 Barham It^ol Leg Ser. i 
Passage Life H Harris^ The half-avowed, and palliated 
confession of committed guilt 1857 Mayne Expos Lex, 
PaUiatus covered with a cloak, veiled, mantled, applied 
tc^ams subdued or lulled by the use of opiates palhated. 

a. Having the archi^iscopal Pallium 
xSoa Tablet 6 Aug 204 This very Vicarial and Palhated 
See of Arles 

Palliating (pas lij^^tig),/// [f asprec + 
-1N& 2 ] That psdliates ; in the senses of the vb 
1679 Genii, Calling Pref § 5 Palliating Medicines, xyio 
in Somers Tracts II 261 The Majority of that House were 
satisfied with a palliating Answer, jumbled up by the 
Junto 1758 JoRTiN.£yi*f/// I 514 Luther discountenanced 
and rejected all such palliating schemes, and was deter- 
mined never to yield an inch 1845 Mrs. S C Hall 
Whtiehcy iL 14, I wish I could show those who cry out 
against Irish outrage a few of the palliatmg circumstances. 

Palliation fpselij^ Jsn) [a. F. palhaUon (i 3- 
14th c. in Littrd), ad xasAX,, falhdttm-em^ n. of 
action from falhdre . see Palliate ] 
tl. The action of palliatmg; the cloalcing or 
concealing (of an act, etc.) ; that which serves to 
conceal or ^de ; a cloak, covering Ohs, 

*S77 Patericke tr. Gentillet (1602) 228 They make her 
[justice] serve as a palliation or coverture, for all assassi[n]- 
ments, murders, and vengeances 1649 Milton Eikon 
xxvu. x66oH M.ovL^Mysi Godl ToRdx o The generality 
of Christians make the external frame of Religion but a 
palliation for sin. 1794 Sullivan Vi^ Nai V. 344 Candour 
would wish to throw a veil over the failings of an illubtnous 
character, hut deliberately perpetrated crimes have no 
claim to palliation 

2 . The action of disguising or seeking to make 
less conspicuous, the enormity of (a crime, etc ) by 
excuses and apologies ; extenuation; excuse, often 
in phrase in palliatwn of, 

1605 Bacon Adv Learn ix xi § 3 Herein comes in 
crookedly and dangerously, a palliation of a great part of 
Ceremoniall Magicke. 17^ Goldsm. Vtc JV, xxx, This 
though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault 
as induces me to forgive him 1867 Freeman Norm Conq 
I VI S70 He could not invoke even the tyrant’s plea of 
necessity in palliation of his evil deeds. 

3 The alleviation of the symptoms and incidents 
of disease without cunng it , hence alleviation, 
mitigation, temporary relief 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 61 A wise physician will consider 
whether a disease be incuiable , if he find it to be such, let 
him resort to palliation , and alleviate the symptom 1651 
Biggs New Dtsp ir83 Palliations of diseases 1783 Toh'4- 
soN Let, to Dr Muage in Boswell, Excision is doubtless 
necessary to the cure, and I know not any means of pallia- 
tion. 1863 Holland Lett Joneses xxii 314 You utterly 
refuse to admit that there is any palUation of ) our misery 
Palliative (pce’liiativ), a and sh [a F, 
palhaiif (13-1 4th c in Littrd), f. L. type 
*fallidivu-us , see Palliate and -ive ] 

A adj, 1 1 Serving to cloak or conceal. Ohs, 
16x1 CoTGR, Paltatif palhatme, cloaking, hilling ouer, 
couenng, 1656 Blount Glossogr , Paihatwe, that cloaketh, 
covereth or concealeth 

2 . Serving to lelieve (disease) superfiaally or 
temporarily, or to mitigate or alleviate (pain or 
other evil) 

*543 Traufron Vigds Chtrurg 43b/2 We wjll speake of 
his cure aswel eradicatyue as palliatyue 1651 Biggs New 
Dtsp P 263 At the best a Fontanel is but a palliative 
cure. 1750 Johnson Rambler "iHo 32 f 6 The cure for the 
greatest part of human miseries is not radical, but palliative 
X889 Alfbutt's Syst, Med, VIII 887 These drugs at best 
are no more than palliative. 

3 . Tending to extenuate or excuse. 

1779 J Duche Disc (1790) I iv 62 The palliative arts 
they make use of to reconcile their duty with their passions. 
1782 Warton Rowley Bug 85 He openly defends his 
new attempt, not in a palliative apology, but m a peiemp- 
tory declaration, 1849 C Bronie Shirley x 148 If her 
auditress ventured to put m a palliative word, she set it 
aside with a certain disdam 

B sh 1 . That which gives superficial or tem- 
porary relief; that which serves to alleviate or 
abate the violence of pain, disease, or other evil 
1724 Swift Drafter's Lett Wks 1755 V, ii 134 Those 
palliatives which weak, perfidious, orabjectpoIinciaM are , 
in all diseases, so ready to administer x8o3iI/(fftf \ 549} 
I. .confined myself to palliatives, the principal of which was 
laudanum 1846 H Rogers I iv. 179 We are promised 
a cure of our malady, and we are treated with palliatives 
1877 Owen Wellesley's Desp Introd 27 A timely palliative, 
if not a ladical cure, for immediate and urgent evils 
2 An extenuatuig representation 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II xxix 184 What shall 
we think of one, who seeks to find palliatives in words r 
ax797 H. Walpole //(1847) HI xi 309 [This was] a 
palliative of the latter’s obliquity, if justice would allow of 
any violation 18 . W Scott (Webster 1864], He had been 
what IS called, by manner of palliative, a very gay young man 
Hence Pa’Ulatlvely adv,, m a palliative manner, 
in a way that serves to lighten or mitigate. 

1714 Mandeville Fob Bees (1733) IL 345 The weaknera 
of the language it self may be palliatively cured by steength 
of elocution 1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) Hi 49® 
In such cases we should proceed gently and palliatively 
Falliator (pse*li|«*t9j). [agent-n. in L form 
from Palliate.] One who palliates or alleges 
extenuatmg considerations ; an extenuator 


1792 Mad D'Arblay Lett 20 Dec., The worst.. will not 
risk losing their only abettors and palUators m this kingdom. 
1824 Examiner He is a palliator of every powerful 
and profitable abuse 1878 Spurgeon Treas Dost Ps. cvi 
30 Phinehas .was no trimmer, or palliatw of sin 
Palliat03?y (psediatari), a. [f, asprec +-OBT.] 
Characterized by palliation; having the function 
or effect of palliating. 

1665 M Needham Med Medicmae 401 There remmns no 
more room for the like palhatory proceeding 1845 Bunting 
in B. Gregory Side Lights Confl Meih, (i8g8) 414 Some 
explanations are very p^liatory out not justificatory 

Pallid (pielid), Also 7 palid. [ad. L. 
palltd~tis, f. root pall- in pall-ere to be -^^^pall-cr 
paleness ] Lacking depth or intensity of colour, 
faint or feeble in colour, wan, pale. (Said chiefly 
of the human face as affected by death, sickness, 
or passion, hence transf of these causes them- 
selves.) Chiefly before 1800, exc. in Bot 
1590 Spenser F Q iil li s8 So soone as Night had with 
her pallid hew Defaste the beautie of the shyning skye. 
xtti — Rnmes Rome xv. Ye pallid spirits, and ye asnie 
Roasts 1596 — F ^ V XL 45 Gainst which the pallid 
death findes no defence ci6xx Chapman Ilnxd viir 65 
Pallid fear made boldest stomachs stoop X700 Dryden 
Fables, Ceyx ^ Aliyone 484 Then fiick'nng to his palid 
Lips, she strove To prmt a Kiss. 1776 Withering Bnt, 
Plants (1796) III 409 Involucnim slender, pallid, cloven 
into segments, 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iii 315 Ablush 
suffused Her pallid cheek x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol 
(z8z8) II XIX 125 note. The dorsal segments are covered 
with very short pmhd hairs. 1875 Bristowe 7 A? 4 Pract 
Med, (1878) 606 The symptoms due to loss of blood get 
developed the patient.. becomes excessively pallid. 

b. Comb, as pallidfaced, -looking, domentose 
adjs. , also in comb, with a word of colour, as 
pallid-grey, fuliginous, -ochraceous, etc. 

1887 W Philups Bnt Disccmycetes 61 Cup subsessile, 
contorted, pallid-fuliginous Jhid 185 Hymenium pale 
umber or pallid-grey Ibid 265 Scattered or greganous, 
hemispherical, palhd-tomentose. X897 P. Warung Tales 
Old Regime 248 Among the crowd which lined the height 
was a pallid-faced girk 1897 Outing (US) XXX, 437/1 
With the mullet came the palltd-looking suckers. 

Hence Palladly adv , Pallidness. 

1656 Ariifc, Handsom 43 [They] sometimes appear 
pallidly sadf, as if they were going to their graves. 1838 
Poe a G Pym Wks 1864 IV 185 GiganUc and pallidly 
white birds. 1661 Feltham Resolves ii Ixvi (ed- 8) 328 Let 
no man then be discouraged with the pallidness of Piety, 
X826 Scott Woodst xvi, The stem repose of the eye, and 
death-hke pallidness of the countenance. 

Pa llidi-, combining stem of L paltid-us pale, 
used in some terms of Nat Hist, as Pallidxflo rous 
a , pale-flowered. Pallidipa-lpate a , having pale 
palpi. PaHidita r sate a , having pale tarsi. Pal- 
lidive'ntrate a , having a pale abdomen. 

1857 in Mayne Lex 

PalHdity (p^h diti). [f L pdlhd-us pale + 
-ITY ] Paleness of countenance, pallor 
x8o8 W. Herbert EUa Rosenberg II. 185 Our looks indi- 
cated the palUdity and languor of sorrow X835 btew Monthly 
Mag XLIV. 469 He sinks into pallidity and paxalj sis 
Pallie, vanant of Paulie a Sc, 

Fallie^oun, obs. Sc form of Paviliost. 
FaUiffcatiozi : see Palifioation 

Ohs [irreg f L. palli-dre or F. 
palh-er -h -ft] Dans « Palliate v 3 
1544 Phaer Regvn, L^(isS3) Bv, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is vncurable. xs?® Jewell of 

Needth 50 b, It palifyeth or lather hydcth the forme of the 
Leprie. Ibid ic8a, It pallyfieth any contagious sore or gnefe. 

t Pa'Ui^, z' ^ Ohs rare-K [f. L palle-re to 
he pale + -pt cf. horrify ] irans To make pale 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, (1633) 148 So much had 
the horrour of death within few hourespallified his colour. 

tPa*llimeiit. Naut Obs lare [ad obs. B 
palemente, also palmante, palapiente, 1 543 m Jal, 
palamento, Sp palament, the oars of a galley 
collectively, oarage, f It. pala blade of an oar, etc. 
Cotgr. has ^ pcdlamenU, part of the Orelop or vpper 
decke of a Galley * ; %q palantettio in Flono. J The 
oarage of a galley (or ? as in Cotgr. and ^*10 
*585 T* Washington tr NiehoJay's Voy ir x 44 Hauing 
mended and newe couered a peece of our palliment 

PaUlnif -irgi ] 

The action of Pall v.^ , the losing of freshness, 
flavour, or interest, etc. • see the verb. 

X703 Art&Myst Vintners i The Palling or Flatting of 
Wines X833 Disraeli in xvu, I know not 

palling of passion. 1873 Symonds Grk Poets v. 129 To 
prevent the palling of so much luxury on sated s wses 
Pa'llingr,#^ dfl [f asprea + -ING®] That 
palls upon the taste, etc . see the verb 
x666 Dryden Ann Mirab ccix. Their piling taste the 
Tth destroys 1749 Fielding Tom Jones viir 
me amusements, the palling pleasures, the 
of the world 1858 Hawthorne Fr, 4 It, 
180 The fresh fruit flavors rich, luscious, yet 


Journey's leni 
XIV, The trifi 
silly business 
Note-Bks II 


not palling 

Hence Pa lUngly adv, 

x8ax Campbell in New Montldy Mag II 236 Their sub- 
jects remind us of fables rather pallingly famihar to our 
school-hoy memories. 

Palling, [f.PALL».3 + -IRG-2] That 
covers with, or as, a pail. 

1839 R. Cattbrmole Beckett, etc 17S Terror, first, In 
fi«nzied haste withdraws the palling shroud. 


PaUio- (pae Iw), combining form of Pallium, 
used in zoological terms relating to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusc, etc.; as PaUiobxanohiate 
(-br® gki^) a , belonging to the JPcdhohranchiata 
or Brachiopoda, the tubes of the mantle being 
supposed to be bronchia or gills, PalUooardiae 
a,, pertaining to the mantle and the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac of a cephalopod ; Palliopedal (-pe dal) 
a , pertaining to the mantle and foot of a mollusc. 

iSgs-fl Woodward Mellusca 281 The only argument for 
supposingthe Rudistes tohave been ^alliobranchiate. 1883 
E. R Lahkester in Eneycl Bnt XVI 677/2 Certain mem- 
branes .and a curious muscular band~>the ^pallio-cardiac 
band— traverse the sac 1878 Bell Gegenhaitr's Comp Anaf, 
348 In Haliotis .they [nerves] pass off from the common 
pedal ganglionic mass (the *pallio>pedal ganglia) 
tPa’IliouL Obs, Also 3 pallaun, 3-6 -oun, 

4 -oime. [a. OP,palhon, -nn (12th c. m Godef ), 
ad. L. pallium , see Pallium ] =sPall (usually 
in sense 6 a), Pallium. 

£1290 Bechet 306 m S, Eng Leg 1. 1x5 Heo gonne sende 
soue Aftur is palhun \Harl MS 248 pallioun] to rome. 
1:1330 R. Brunne Ckron, (1810) 148 Biside J>am on herschip 
com a bisshop doun, pe mast in hand gan kip, with croice & 
pallioun <? 1450 St Cuihbert (Surtees) 7793 With his paHion 
his eyen he hidde, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng xcvil 78 Saynt 
gregory sent to seynt Austynhispallion & madehympnmat 
and Archehisshop of Englond. a 15x0 Douglas KmgHari 
xli, Dame Danger hes of dolour to bun drest Ane pallioun 
that ua proudnes hes without. 

PalHon^ (pm lyan). [Derivation obscure cf. 
Sp. pallon (paPo n), a quantity of gold or silver 
from an assay, It pallone, augni. of palla ball.] 
A small piece or pellet 

2727 Philip Quarll ^^o In the Manner as they make Pal- 
lions on Board with old Cable Ends 2709 G Smith Lahora- 
tory 1 loi Cut it mto little bits^or palhons, lay the bits or 
pallions of solder upon it. 1684 Britten JVateft 4 Clockm 
2« Run small palhons of suitable solder evenly over it 
Pallion, -oim, obs Sc. forms of Pavilion. 
PaUisade : see Palisade. PaUish.: see Pal. 

II Pallium (p£e*li^m) PL pallia. \L, pallium, 
see Pall j^.l] 

1 Aniiq The Latm name for the large rectan- 
gular doak or mantle worn by men, chiefly among 
the Greeks ; esp by philosophers, and by ascetics 
and others m the early Chnstian Church, (» Gr. 
ifjLOTiov, Himatiom ) 

1564 Brief Exant, ♦* * uij, Paule , sent for bis Pallium, 

1596 SvENSER State IrelVlks. (Globe) 630/e Ihe Greekes 
afterwardes chaunged the forme theiof into their cloakes, 
called Pallia, as some of the InA also doe 1766 Smollett 
Trav xxviii II 6z He is larger than tlie life, doathed in a 
magnificent pallium 1850 Mrs Jamlson Sacr, 4 Leg Art 
44 Except in the wings and shoit pallium they resemble 
the figures of Grecian luiigs 

2 Eccl a. The woollen vestment conferred upon 
archbishops in the Latm Church • —Pall 6 a. 

1670 Lassels Vey Italy i 227 Whose Bishop hath the 
ensignes of an Archbishop, to wit, the vse of the Pallium, 
and the Crosse. x8<^ CoxE Austria 1. u 23 In Older to 
receive the confirmation of his office, and the pallium from 
the hands of the Pope, 1831 Hussey Papal Power \\\, 133 
The first recorded instance of a grant of the pallium, the 
consecrated scarf, which was the badge and certificate of 
Metropolitan authority 2874 Green Short Htsi vii § 2. 
359 Whatei er had been his part in the schism, Cranmer bad 
received his Pallium from the Pope. 

b. An altar-cloth : *= Pall sb^ 3 a. 

1865 Kingsley Herew xx vi, The altar was bore , the golden 
pallium which covered it gone. 

3 . t a A^mt, (See qnot.) Ohs. 

2793 Holcropt LavaiePs Physiog x. 60 Anatomists have 
not.. bestowed any name on the curtain, or pallium, extend, 
mg from the beginnuig of the nose to the red upper lip 
proper 

D ZooL The integumental fold or Mantle of 
a mollusc (or of a brachiopo^ . 

2872 Nicholson Pcdseont 20T 'The inner surface of the 
valves * IS lined by expansions of the integument which 
secrete the shell, called the ‘ lobes ’ of the ‘ pallium ' or 
* mantle * x88o Basti an Brain 85 These same contractions 
of the pallium are also subservient 

c. Ormth. The Mantle of a bird, i, e. the back 
and folded wings taken together, when distinct in 
colouring, etc {rarel) 

4 , Meleorol, A sheet of cirro-stratus cloud uni- 
formly covering the whole sky. 

x2&^S(XtTrMeieorol,i vn 126 For the uniform sheets.. 
M Poeyhas proposed the name ofPff/Atfw, a cloak, bnt this 
term has not met with general aco^tance, 2883 T. W, 
Backhouse la Nature No 799 361 The nearest approach 
here to a pallium of these singular clouds was on the morn- 
ing of December Z2. 

5 attrzh, 

X894 Moves in Dublin Rev Oct 419 The Archiepiscppal 
or ]^lium oath was naturally held to be a suffiaently bind- 
ing tie between the entii e hiwops of the provmce and the 
Holy See. 1893 G. Meredith Amaz, Marr x, They must 
be the very ancient pallium philosophers, ensconced in tubs. 

Pallizado, obs form of Palibado. 

Pall-mall (peliinel). Also 6-7 paUe-maolle, 

7 paUemailo, paille maille, -mail, pale-maille, 
pelemele, pelmel, pal-mall, 7-9 pell meU. 
[a obs. P,palkmaille,pcdmatlk,palnia%l (i6thc.), 
pcdUemad, palmail, -maillt (17m c.), a. It. palla- 
magho (Flono 1598-1611 ; see quot in sense i), 

51 -a 
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PALM. 


lit 'ball-mallet*, t^alla * any kind of ball, ballet, 
or boiile + ?nagho * a mallet or a beetle *. It. palia 
IS a vanant of baJla ball; viaghoi—'L malleus 
hammer. Cf. also Mall.] 

+ 1 , A mallet for striking a ball; spec, that used 
in the game described m sense 2. Ohs 
1568 Cal, Sco*, papers (1900) 11 5S8 [Mary was play- 
ing at Seton] iicht oppinlie at the feildis with th« palmall 
and goif 160s Erondel Fr. Gardm for Eng Ladies 
N iij 0, If one had Pailiemails, it were good to play in this 
Alley, for it is of a reasonable good length, straight and 
euen. i6ti Florio, Palamagho, a pale-maile, that is a stick 
with a mallet at one end of it to stake and cast a woodden ball 
with, much vsed .in Italy Also the game or play with it. 

2 A game practised m Italy, Fiance and Scot- 
land, from the 16th. c , and in England in the 
1 7th c , m which a boxwood ball was diiven through 
an iron ring suspended at some height above & 
ground in a long alley ; the player who, starting 
from one end of the alley, could drive the ball 
through the img with the fewest strokes or within 
a given number of them wmning the game. 

1598 Dauimoton JIjT/ZA. Trao (1606) Tivb, Among all the 
exercises of France, I preferre none before the Palle viatlle 
I maruell wee haue not brought this sport also into Eng. 
land. 1599 Jas I Aupoi' in (1603) laz The exercises 

I would have you touseare , ^layingat thecaitche ortennise, 
archery, palle maille. 1634 Feacham Geni xix §3 

S33 Their [the French] exercises are for the most part 
1 ennise play, Pallemaile [etc ] 1647 Perfect Occurr 15-22 

Ocb in Thomasson Tracis (Br Mus.) XXIX. No 42 292 
His Majesties [Chas. I] usuall Recreations are Hunting, 
Pelmel, and Tennes 1650 SiaR SxAPYETON.S'^iarfrt'jioa; 
C, IVarres v. 113 Playing at Pall Mall 1656 Blount 
Glossogr s V 1 his game was heretofoie used 

at the Alley near St. Jameses, and vulgarly called Pel-Mel 
1661 Pepys Dtary 2 Apr , To St James’s Park, where I saw 
the Duke of York playing at Pelemele, the first time that 
ever I saw the sport, CJtambers's Jml 1 Nov. 695/1 
A couple of the mallets and a ball used in the old game of 
pall-mall 1890 A Lang m Gof (Badm Libi ) (18053 11 
The game of pell mell is probably older in Scotland than in 
England, and was borrowed from our *auld ally ' of France, 
f b. Applied to the Persian ckangdn or polo Ohs, 
X684 Phillips tr Taroermei-^s Trav iv v, 154 Here [at 
Ispahan] the men play at Pall-mall on horseback, die 
Horse-man being to stake the Ball running at full speed, 
between the two Goals 

1 3 . The alley m which the game was played 
1644 Evelyn Dtary 27 Feb , [St Germains] a very noble 
garden andparke, where is apall-maill Jbtd 1 May, At Blois 
,we walked up into y« Pall Mall 1663 VrsnsDiary 15 May, 
I walked m the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
Pell Mell^who was sweeping of it; who told me of what 
the earth is mixed that do floor the Mall, and that over all 
there is cockle shells powdered. 1671 Phtl Trans VI, 2:52 
The Alleys are of the largeness of a Pal-mall, 1670-88 Seer, 
Ssro Money Chas, ^ Jas (Qimden) 133 To Lawrence 
Dunay, to be laid out and expended towards the repayring 
thePall Mall m St James's Parke. 

b. The name of a street developed from one of 
these alleys in London, now the centre of London 
club life ; also used as a synonym for the War 
Office which is situated m Pall Mall. 

[2650 Cauwass Crown LandsinArckaiol Jfml, (1854) 

XI 256 Elm trees standing m Pall Mall "Walk, in a very 
decent and regular manuer on both sides the walk, being in 
number 140. J 1656-7 in P Cunningham Handbk Lond 
(new ed ) 372/a Down the Haymarket and in the Pall Mall 
1660 Pepys Diary 26 July, We went to Wood's at the Pell 
Mell (our old house for clubbing), x66x T Rugge Dmmall 
Sept. (B M. MS ), [The road] from Charing Cross to St 
James , by St Tames* Park wall and at the backside of Pall 
Mall, IS now altered, by reason a new Pall Mall is made for 
the use of His Majesty in St. James’ Park by the wall 1691 
Wood Aih. Oxon II 573 He died m his house situated in 
the Pall Mall within the Liberty of the City of Westminster, 
X714 Gay Trvoia 11 258 0 bear me to the path of fair Pall 
Mall} Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell I 1854 
Way in Arclmol Jml XI 256 1861 Thackeray Four 

Georges, Geo HI 71 Pall Mall is the great social Exchange 
of London now the mait of news, of politics, of scandal, 
of rumour X893 Doth News Aot 4/7 It would be a 
very strong thing for Whitehall or Pall Mall to oveirule 
the joint dwcretion of the military and munlapal authonties. 
4. Comh,y as + pall-mall-beetle [Beetle j^i], 
the mallet used m the game. 

X644 Digby Nat, Bodies ix. 73 We see a stroak with a 
rackett vpon a ball, or with a pailemaile beetle vpon a boule 
maketh it fly from it, 

Pall-maU, obs form of Pell-mell, 
llPallone (palUntf) [it. pallone foot-ball, 
balloon, augm of palla ball.] An Italian game, 
somewhat resembling tennis, played with a large 
ball struck with a cylindrical wooden guard, worn 
over the hand and wrist. 

Pascal III 33Ridmgin the bullock waggons, 
and driving the ball at paUone 1885 New Bk Sjp>Hs go 
Pallone, though a far simpler game [than tennis], is, to the 
layman, a pietty sight x886 Symonds Renatss It . Caih, 
React (1898) VII xi 166 Her [Italy’s] lyrist had to sing of 
pal lone-matches instead of Panhellenic games 

Pallor (pas lor), [a. L. pallor^ n. of state 
from root pall- in pallSre: see Pallid ] Paleness. 

1656 Arhfic ffattdsom, 42 There is some little change 
of the complexion from a greater d^ree of pallor, to a lesse 
X656 Blount Glossogr , Pallor, colour, paleness, wan- 

ness. xB6e Huxley Elem Physiol 11, (xS 6 q) sg It is quite 

g ossible to produce pallor and cold in the rabbit’s ear. 1885 
Iiss Beaddon Wyllaids Weirdl, i. 8 It was a pretty little 
face, even in the pallor of death. 


b. Comb,i as pallor-dtmmed adj. 

1857 J L. Tu?per in Rusktn Rosseth (1899) 161 Pallor- 
dimmed frozen, nakedling I 

PaUour.var Palour, a shell-fish Pallozado, 
obs conuptf. Palisado. Pallsay, obs f. Palsy, 
Pally, variant of Paly a,^ Her, Pally, a„ slangs 
companionable, 'chummy': see Pal. 

Pflilyard, Pallys, obs ff Palliabd, Palaob. 
Palm (pam), Also 4-7 palme, 9 dial, 
paum. [OE. palm str m , palma wk. masc., and 
palme wk. fern. = OS. palma fern , OHG. palma 
fern,, 'WdXs. palme fem. and masc , ON. pdlmr 
masc., all a. L. palma , ME palme agreeing also 
with F palme (12th c m Littr^), ad.L palma 
(instead of the mlieiited OF foim paume), L 
palma was a transf- sense of palma palm of the 
hand, expanded hand ; see Palm sb 2 ] 

1 , Any tree or shrab of the Natural Order Palmse 
or PalmacesB, a large family of monocotyledons, 
widely distributed in warm climates, chiefly within 
the tiopics, remarkable for their ornamental forms 
and vaiious usefulness to man 

They have the stem usually upright and mibianched, a 
head or crown of very large pmnate or fan shaped leaves, 
and fruit of various forms (nut, drupe, or berry) In different 
speaes, the fruit pulp, seed, pith, head of young leaves, or 
young root ib used as food {e.g, date-palm, coco nut, sago- 
palm, cabbage palm, palmyra-palm) ; oil is obtained from 
the fruit Coil-palm) or seed (coco-nut), wine {toddy) and 
sugar {jnggpy) from the sap; fibre from the leaf-stalk (date- 
aim, kittui) or fruit-husk (coco nut) , the wood is used for 
uilding and other purposes , the leaves for thatching, and 
for making paper, bats, baskets, etc , with various other 
uses Ihe palm of Scripture is the date-palm The only 
Euiopean sj^cies of the order is Chmnmops kmmhs, the 
Dwarf Fan jPalm of Southern Europe. 

£825 Ves^ Psalter xci. 13 Se rehtwisa swe swe palma 
bloweti. <^950 in Rtt Dunclnu (Surtees) 65 Swmlce paelm’ 
[A quasi palma], Ihd, 95 Pslma* {L, palmarum] ^ 950 
Lvmsf, GosP John xu. 13 ^enomon tuicgo liara palroana 
&foerdon togaeneshim- cioooiELPaic Horn II, 402 Se 
palm is sige-heacen. c 1290 5 Eng Leg 1 . 379/113 A geoid 
of palm cam in is bond, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xci[i] 12 
pe rightwis as palme sail floryss. 138* Wyclif Lev xxiii 40 
And 3e shulen take to 30W the braunches of palmes c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush, VI 91 The palme ek now men setteth forth 
to stonde. 1535 Coverdalb iv 5 She dwelt vnder yo 
palme of Debbora betwene Rama St Bethel 1613 Purchas 
Pilp^mage (1614) 647 A pot of Wine of Palme, or Cocoa, 
which they draw forth of Trees 1635-56 Cowley Davtdets 
I Note 7 In the publique Gaines of Greece, Palm was 
made the sign and reward of Victory 1727-46 Ihomson 
Summer 678 And from the palm to draw its freshening 
wine 1 X870 Yeats Nat, ffist, Contnt, 102 Of the many 
species of palms, the date and the cocoa-nut palm are the 
most distinctive, 
b Applied^ to a person. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi 21 Princes [= princess] of 
peiss, and palme imperial! 2607 Shaxs 7 imon v 1 13 
You shall see him a Palme in Athens ag^me x86o "Warter 
Sea hoard ^ Down 11 , 3Sp Hear what the palm and pnnee 
of Knighthood said. 

c With defining words, denoting vaiious species 
of the order PaltnsSj as Bamboo Palm, Broom 
Palm, Catechu Palm, Dragon’s-blood Palm, 
Feather Palm, etc (see quots ) ; also occasionally 
plants of other orders, as Club Palm, the genus 
Cordyhne (N 0 . Lihacese)^ also called Falm-hly 
(see 7) ; Pern-palm, a geneial name for the N 0 . 
Cycade&t from their resemblance to both palms 
and ferns See also Cabbaq-e-palm, Coco-nut, 
CoHUNE, CoquiTO, Date, B'an, Hemp, Ita, Ivoey, 
Oil, SA.Q,o-palm, etc., etc. 

1866 Treas Bot g6o/i Rlaphia^ vtmferai the Bamboo 
Palm, The Afucans make very pliable cloth and neat 
baskets of the undeveloped leaves, llnd 1147/2 T\knn€ud\ 
argeniea is a native of Panama, where it is called Pahna 
de escoha^ or Broom-palm, its leaves being there made into 
brooms Ibid 837/1 Catechu Palm, Areca CcUechu Ibid 
88/1 A soit of Catechu is furnished by boiling down the 
seeds of this palm. Ibid 379/2 D\yemQnorops\ Draco 
(formerly Calamus Draco) is called the Dragon’s Blood 
Palm, Its fruits yielding apoition of the substance known 
as dragon’s blood 1884 Miller Plant, n , Cordyhne^ Club 
Palm, Palm Lily Ihd ^iychospemia^ Australian Feather- 
palm Cwoifr®, Fern-Palms Cycasrevolnta^'^Kax- 
Palm, or Sago-Palro, of Japan. 

2 . A ‘ branch ’ or leaf of the palm-tree, esp. as 
anciently carried or worn as a symbol of victory 
or triumph, and on festal occasions (as still in 
die Roman and Greek Churches), or lu mediaeval 
times by pilgrims (Palmer sh 1 1) (See also 4 ) 

cxaoo Tnn Colt Horn, 89 pet folc com ti^enes him mid 
blostmen and mid palmes a 1300 Cursor M 2ox6x Tak jus 
prime hei m |)i hand 138a Wyclif Reo vii 9 Clothid, with 
whijte stoohs,and primes in thehondis of hem c 1420 Lysg. 
Assembly of Gods tvj\ Hauyng m her hande the palme of 
vyctory, ^„Tundale*sVts 4i9Butaprest^I>a'tapalmare 
was A palme in his hande he hadde. 2645 Evelyn Diary 
17 Apr , Ihe Pope’s benediction of the Gonfalons, or 
Standard, and giving the hallowed palmes. 1700 Dryden 
Palamon ^ Arctie m 396 And Mars . .With prim and laurel 
shall adorn his kmght. 1827 Keble Chr Y , Holy Innocents 
I, Their palms and garlandb telling plain. That they are of 
the glorious martyr tiain 

S. fig Put emblematically for Victory, triumph ; 
supreme honour or excellence, prize ; esp in such 
phrases as to hear the palm,, yield the palm^ etc 
<;i386 Chaucer Sec, Nuiis T, 240 With the pabn of 


martirdom Ye shullen come un-to his blisful feste X483 
Caxton Gold Leg 382 b/2 He callyd clemente fro the bottom 
of the see to the palme of vyctorye. 1601 B. J onson Poetaster 
V I, Well said 1 Ihis carries palm with it Ibtd , It still hath 
been a work of as much palm, as to invent or make 1606 
Shaks, Tr, 4* Cr iii 1 170 What he shall receiue of vs in 
duetie, Glues vs moie palme m beautie then we haue c x6ix 
Chapman lhad xxm 557 Actor’s sons bore The palm at 
horse-race 1697 Drydpn Vtrg Georg iii 153 In Peace 
t’ enjoy his former Palms and Pams 1781 Gibbon Decl 
P xvii II 33 As an orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence 
with Cicero himself xSayss Willis Pap rhastus 160 Were 
there no palm beyond a ieverish fame 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) I 151 He cannot make a speech— in this he yields the 
palm to Protagoras 

4 . A branch or sprig of any one of several trees 
and shiubs substituted in northern countries, esp, 
in the celebrations of Palm Sunday, for the true 
palm ; also applied to the plants themselves. 

Most commonly some species of willow (or its catkins), 
esp the goat-wilfow,.?<»frjr CaArea, also, locally, hazel, yew, 
laurel, larch, spruce fir, and (in Ameuca) hemlock spiuce. 

1375 BARBOUR^mctf v 312 The folk of the cuntre Assemhlit 
at tne kirk vald be, thar palmys to here, 14. . Coit MS, 
Claud, A n, If. 52 For encheson we have non olyfe }iat 
beiuth grene leves, we taken in stede of hit hew [yew] and 
palmes wyth, and beruth abowte on piocession, and so i>is 
day we callyn Palme Sonnenday XS30 Palsgr 251/2 Palme, 
the yelowe that gioweth on wyllowes 1562 Bulleyn Def, 
agst Sickness, Compounds 40 Woolly knottes, growing 
upon sallowes, commonly called palmes x6oo SiiAKS. A,Y L, 
III 11 187 Looke heere what I found on a Palme tiee 1669 
WoRLiDCE Syst Agnc, (1681) 330 Palms, the white ex. 
crescencies of Buds of Sallies or Withy coming before the 
leaf X77P Genii Mag Dec. 580/1 [Yew-trees in East Kent 
are] to this day universally called palms 1864 Holme Lee 
Silver Age (1866) 475 The palms weie budding dowiw and 
gray in the narrow copse z8So Antrim ^ Down Gloss, 
Palms, small bianches of the Spruce fir, also budded twigs 
of the willow These are supplied on Palm Sunday to 
persons attending service in the Roman C.^tholic Churches. 
1896 A E 'HovstMAii S/ifopsh Ladx,AtK\d for palms the 
girls repair, And sure enough the palms are theie. 

1 6 . A branch (of a tree); in quot 1 796, a 'branch* 
or leaf of the palm-tree ( « sense 2). Obs, 

1559 W Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 201 Couered with 
leaues and palmes of trees. 1796 H. Hunter tr l>i,‘Piet t ds 
Stud Nat (1799)1 530 The stellated and racliating foi ms of 
It’s palms, likewise taken from the straight line, constitute 
a very agreeable opposition with the roundness of it’s stem. 

f 6. Short for palm-vane, or Palm-sack (sec Sack). 

1708 W- King Cookery iv, Two bottles of smooth Palm or 
Anjou white shall give a welcome. 1725 Wllstfu Otko, 
paphte Z2 Nor Cjmius soft, the Lover’s Balm, Is heie, nor 
Vine sirnam’d the Palm. 

7 atirih and Comb a. altrib , as pahn awn-- 
ttig, hark, bentgh, -fibre, fiower, fiond, -gfove, 
-md, -sap, -stem, -thatch, -trunk, -twig, -wood, 
b objective, instrumental, similativc, etc., as 
palm-bearing, -bowered, -erwoned, -fiinged, -graced, 
-like, -overspread, -rising, -shaded, -thatched adjs, 
0, Special Combs.: +palaQi-bag, the fibrous spathe 
of the flower-spike of a species of palm, Mantcaria 
saccifera, of the Lower Amazon, which forms a bag 
or cap; also called palm-net palm-sack; palm- 
bark- tree, an Australian shrub, Melaleuca Wilsoni 
(Miller Plant-n 1884) , palm-bird, a weaver-bird 
which nests in palm-trees ; palm-borer » pabn- 
grub ; palm-brancli, a leaf of the palm-tree witt 
Its stalk, used as a symbol of victory, as a decoration, 
etc. (see 2) ; palm-butter, palm-oil in the solid 
state ; pabn-cabbage, the terminal bud or head of 
young leaves in various species of palm, eaten as 
a vegetable (see Cabbage-tbee) ; palm-cat, ifi) a 
vivemne auimal of the genus Pcaadoxurus or sub- 
family Paradoxurinm, which frequents palm-trees; 
(p) the ocelot; palm-civet « palm-cat, (a); palm- 
colour, used to render Gr, a dark-red colour 
(first used by the Phoenicians), taken as if from 
date-palm ; palm-crab, the tree-crab iPit^ 
gus iatro), which climbs palm-trees for the fruit ; 
palm-fem, a name for the Cycadem {^fem-palm : 
see I c) ; palm-grub, the larva of a palm- weevil , 
paJm-honey : see quot. , palm-house, a glass 
house for growing palms and other tropical plants ; 
palm-kale, a variety of cabbage with a stem 10 
or 12 feet high and a crown of leaves like a palm ; 
palm-kernel, the kernel of the drupaceous fiuit 
of the Oil Palm {Jglaeis gttineemis), which yields 
an oil {palm-kernel oil) : palm-lily, name for the 
palm-Uke liliaceous plants of the genus Cordyline 
and allied genera (Miller 1884); palm-morten 
- palm-cai (a ) ; + palm-net, pahn-saok ^pahn- 
bag, palm-sugar, the sugar procured from palm- 
sap, esp that of Caryota urensx see Jaogeby; 
palm-swift, a small Jamaican swift {Mia opus 
phcenicobia) which nests in palm-leaves; palm- 
toddy see quot. ; palm-viper, a venomous serpent 
of South Amenca {Lackesis or Craspedocephalus 
hihneatui); palm-warbler, a bird {Dendrceca 
palmamm) common in the eastern United States , 
pa^-wasp, a kind of wasp {Polybius palmarum) 
which makes its nest m palm-trees ; palm-wax, 
a waicy substance produced by various species of 
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palm, esp Ceroxylon andicola\ palm-weevil, any 
one of various weevils whose larvae bore into 
palm-trees; palm-willow, any species of willow 
the spngs of which are used instead of palm- 
branches (see 4), esp. Sahx Caprea\ palm-wine, 
wine made from the sap of the palm-tree ; palm- 
withy = palm-willow • palm-worm, (a) some large 
American centipede ; (Ji) = palm-grub. See also 
Palm-ceoss, Palm-leap, Palm-oil, etc. 

xeAxGKB.yff Mussuvtn 185 The Palm-Net or Origin- 

ally, entire, like a taper'd Bag commonly call’d Hippocrates’s 
Sleive ’Tis naturally sewed or woven together with admi- 
rable Art Another Palm-Sack or Net, almost a yard long 
x86s Tylor Early fftst Man viii 210 They catch them 
m nets of *palm-bark 155* Huloet, *Palme bearynge, 
^ahmfer^pahmger 1636 J. Trtjssell in Amu Dubrensia 
(1877) 7 Carnivalls, Palme and Rush-bearing, harmlesse 
Whitson-ales. x866 J B Rose tr, Omds Met 297 Palm, 
healing Araby xSsS Scott F Maid Perth xxxiv, Bearing 
branches of yew m their hands, as the readiest substitute 
for *palm boughs. 1804 J, Grahams Sabbath (1808) 29 
How sweet the tinlde of the *palm-bowered brook I 1535 
CovERDALE Nek viiu IS Go vp vnto y® mount and fetch 
Olyue hraunches, Pynebraunches, M37rtbraun(ies, *Palme- 
braunches 1807 Robinson /I in xx 319 The 

token of victory was commonly a palm-branch 1863 M. L. 

Ragged Lt/emEgyjbiy 31 Dusting furniture with 
a palm-branch, 1878 H, M Stanley Nark Coni, II xul 3B7 
They brought me a mixture of india-rubber and *pam- 
butter. xyoj Bosman Guinea xvi (1721) 271 At the top grows 
a Fruit, .. called *Palm-Cahbage, because it hath a sort of 
Cabbagy Taste. 1827 Penis 4 Captivity (Constable's 
Misc ) 32X They weie fain to subsist on a mw seeds, wild 
fruit and the pmm cabbage. x849-52 Todd Cyol Anat JV. 
911/r These Indian Vwemdae have been called **Palin- 
cats'. 1859 Ienncnt Ceylon (i860) I 144 The palm cat., 
lurks by day among the fionds of the cooo-nut palms, and 
by night makes destructive forays on the fowls 1893-4 
Lydekkek RoyaJ Nai Hist I. 458 The ^palm-civets are 
purely nocturnal and thoroughly arboreal in their habits. 
1774 J . Bryant MythoL I 327 The horse was of a *Palra- 
colour, which is a bnght redj we call such horses hays. 
i88x Semper Amnu Life Introd 5 Diagram of the lungs 
and circulation of Birgus lalrOi the *Palm Crab. 1895 
tiLODD Printer Evol v. (1900) S4 The cycads or *palm- 
fems, so called from their resemblance to palms, for which, 
with their crown of feathery leaves^ they are often mistaken 
x8oi Southey Thalaha iii xviii, As patiently the Old 
Man Entwines the strong *palm-fibre& 16x0 Healey St 
Aug* Citie of God S70 Some thinke they [Bees] doe not 
ingender, but fetch meir issue from the '*Palme-flowre 
1859 Kingsley Misc, (i860) 1 . 86 *Palra-fiinged islets 1B39 
Bailey Fesius xx. (1848) 248 The *palm-giaced pilgnms of 
truth’s holy land 1801 Southey TkalaSa j, 11, Nor *palm- 
grove, islanded amid the waste 1856 Stanley Sinat <$• 
Pal u (1858) 14s From the jpalmgioves, came the name of 
Phenicia or ‘ the Land of Palms’. x866 Treas, Bot 630/1 
In Chill, a sweet syrup, called Miel de Palma, or *Pafm- 
honey, is prepaied by boiling the sap of [the Coquito Palm] 
to the consistency of treacle. 1871 Kingsley At Last xi, 
Let him transport his stream into the great *Palm-house at 
Kew. 1885 (JGILVIC, *Pahndealey a variety of the cabbage 
extensively cultivated in the Channel Islands. 1863 R. F. 
Burton Abeokuta I 129 The *Palm-kernel oil, so^ fast 
becoming an important article of traffic, is of two kinds 
x^9 Mary Kingsley W, Afhcan Stud App 1 444 Two 
tons of palm kernels should be counted to equal one ton of 
mim oil so far as regards fiscal arrangements 18x9 Shelley 
Prometh Unh 111 111 163 Distmct with column, arch, and 
architrave, And *palm-like capital. 1884 Miller PlaetUt , 
Cordvhne, Club Palm, *Palm-Lily 1623 '^vmvLKtiL Xenophon 
31 There was much Wheat, and Wine of Palme to be found, 
and Vineger boiled out of ^Palme nuts 1855 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho ! xxiii, From the ashes of those p^m-nuts you 
could make good salt 1733 Thomson Liberty n. 10 Beneath 
the rural Portal, *PaIm-o erspread, The Father-Senate met 
X598 Tofte Alba (1880) 5 Whilst thou thy Noble House 
noblest mdeede .through tby *Palme-nsing Fame. 1855 
Kingsley IVesiiv, Hoi xxiii, The nymph had darted 
between the *palm-stenis to her canoe 1866 Treas Bot, 
158/1 Palm toddy is intoxicating, and when distilled yields 
sti ong arrack hut its most impoi tant product is j aggery, or 
*palm-sugar 1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa ip It had 
a ceitain amount of ^palm-thatch roof. 1871 C. Kingsley 
At Last X, The two first settlers regretted the days when the 
house was a mere ^palm-thatched hut *857 Livingstone 
Trav xxi. 411 Themen spend most of their time in drinking 
the *palm-toddy. This toddy is the j uice of thepalm-oil teee 
. , a sweet clear liquid, not at all intoxicating while fresh, but, 
when allowed to stand till the afternoon, causes inebriation 
C1200 Trin Coll, Horn 89 [Hi] beren on herebondeblostme, 
sum *palm twig, and sum boh of oliue. x8g6 List Amm 
Zool Soc (ed 9) 646 Lackesis hlineaius (Wied). Two- 
hned *Palm-Viper Hoi South America 1889 Jefferies 
Field ^ Hedgerow 202 The ^palm-willow hears its yellow 
pollen. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 698 Their ^P^rne- 
wines, whicn they draw out of the toppe of a kinde 01 
Palme. 1836 Macgillivrav tr Humboldt sTras) xxii 311 
They found several inhabitants collecting palm-wine. i6og 
C. Butler Fern, Mon (1634) 136 *Palm-withys, or other 
trees whereon they [bees] gather. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wie^ 
lands Oberon (1826) 1 . 179 Underneath the ^^palm-woods 
sheltVjDg height. 1863 j H. Ingraham Pillar of Fve 
(1872) 207 This beautiful door was of palm-wood 1706 
Phillips, Palm-Worm, an American Insect half a Foot 
long remarkable for its infinite Number of Feet, and two 
Claws at Head and Tail, with which it wounds and poisons 
Men. , « ^ ^ 

Palm (panel), Forms: a# 4-0 panine, 
pawme, pamo (also 8-9 dial^^ 5 pa®nie. 5"^ 
paiibiLd, 5"7 7 “* £ME. paume, a 

F. paume '-L palma palm of the hand ; subseq. 
assimilated, through paulme (also in OF.\ to the 
L. The latter was cognate with Gr. TiaXdfir], Skr, 
Pdni (from *palm)j OE. folni, OHG. folmd str, 
fern , palm of the hand,] 


L 1 , The part of the hand between the wrist and 
the fingers, esp. its inner surface on which the 
fingers close, and which is nearly fiat when ex- 
tended. (In early use sometimes — hand.) 

a, 13 , .E E, Allti P, B. 1533 ]>er apered a paume, with 
poyntel m fyngres )tat watx grysfy and gret, and giyniJy he 
wrytes. X377XAMGL P, PI B xvii. 17s pe paume hath 
powere to put oute alle be loyntes. X382 Wycup Matt 
XXVI 67 Other 3ouen strokis with the pawm of hondis m to his 
face 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III 311 A childedrynke 
of be pame of his bond, e 1475 Partenay 4306 Plain pawme 
of hande the swerde made entre. 

CX400 Maundev (Roxb) xxaiL 147 Pe visage and be 
palmezofbehend 14S4 Caxton 4 She lawghech 

, and smyteth her paulmes to-gydre XS33 Coverdale 
3 Kmgs ix. 3S They founde nothmge ofher, hut the 
szkull and the fete, and the palmes of her handes x6x6 
Chapmav HomePs Hymn to Apollo 305 But here the fair- 
hair’d Giaces,. .Danc^lj and each others palm to palm did 
dmg, X74Q Somerville Hohhinol in. 183 She of the Gypsy 
Train, artful to new The spreading Palm, and with nie 
Cant deceive The Ixive-sick Maid. 1813 Scott Rokehy vi 
xii. He pressed his forehead with his palm. xByx R. Lllis 
Catullus Ixiv. 26 x Part with a slender palm tabonnes beat 
merrily janghng 

fig, x82S Longf Spit, Poetry $ The leaves above their 
sunny palms outspread. 

b. In various figurative phrases, esp. referring to 
the receiviug of mone^r as a reward or bribe. 

x6ox Shaks. ^l, C IV ui 10 Let me tel! you Cassius, you 
your selfe Are much condemn’d to haue an itching Palme. 
x8o7 E S Barrett i?w*»g*.y««IH.iv 42 You would imply 
that if we were greased in the palm, we should, like them, 
be ready to turn a courtier X855 AIotley Dutch Rep, 
(1661) II 347 He should believe that their palms had been 
oiled, x8^ Baring-Goulo Bk of West I xl 178 Large 
landed propnetors managed to get slices l^a httle greasing 
of palms. 

e The pait of a glove that covers the palm. 

[Cf quot. 1852 s V. Palmed 33] 1891 Conan Doyle 
Adv Sherlock Hohnesj Speckled Band, I observe the second 
half of a return ticket in the palm of your left glove 
2 In Zool, and Comp, Afiat* (and occasionally in 
wider use) extended lo a The corresponding part 
of the fore-foot of a quadruped, fb. The claw 
of a bird, etc. Obs, c. The sole of the foot, rare 
d Entotn The first joint of the fore-leg of an 
insect when specially developed, e. A prehensile 
structure on the tails of ceitain monkeys. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth 776 A blake bustous here With j»che 
a pawe as a poste, and paumes fulle huge 1426 Lydg De 
Gml Ptlgr, 17480 Myn haudys off merveyllous fasoun, L^k 
the {lawmys off a gr^oun x^ Stacyons Rome 25a in 
Pol Rel. 4 L, Poems (1866) 122 In heuen to dwelle for euur 
more, To b® palme wylle we goo x8sx Shelley PromeTh 
Unb IV 123 Our feet now, every palm, Are sandalled 
with calm — Adonais xmv, The mvisible Palms of her 
[Urania's] tender feet. x8z6 Kirby & Sp Entoniol, III, 370 
Palma (the Palnti The first joint of the Meatus, when 
longer and broader than the subsequent ones, or otherwise 
remarkable, answering to the Plania in the legs 1843 
Browning Return (f Druses hi, A fire curls within us From 
the foot's palm and nils up to the brain. i86x Mayhew Lend, 
Labou/r III. 150/1 Thw form a hollow m the palm of 
the foot, or the waist of the foot as some call it. 1863 Bates 
Nat, Amazon ii. (1864) 40 The South-Amencan monkeys 
which have a fifth hand for climbing in their prehensile 
tails, adapted for this function by their strong muscular 
devriqpment, and the naked palms under their tips 
3 . The flat expanded part of the horn m some 


deer, from-' ^ * * - 

13 Gmu, 4* Gr Knt, 1155 pe breme bukkes also, with hor 
brode pauraez. xgQO Sir T. Cockaine Treat Hunt Dj, 
Diuers Buckes haue sundne slots in their palmes. c i6xx 
Chapman Iliad iv 124 The forehead of the goat Hrid out a 
wondrous goodly palm that sixteen branches brought X630 
j. Taylor (Water P) Napy Landshtps, Horsemanship 
Wks. l, 93/x A Buckes homes are composed of Burre, Beame^ 
Branch, Aduancer, Palme, and Spelter. X770 G White 
Selhome xxviii To T Pennant 80 The horn of a male- 
moose, which had a broad palm with some snags on the 
edge x 85 x Hulmb tr Moqum-Teaidon ir nr x8i In the 
fourth year the horn termmates m an expansion termed the 
*palm’, 

4 . A flat widened part at the end of an arm or 
arm-like projection a. gen, 
t$a 6 Pilgr PeifC^ de W 1531) 304^* & than after they 
..drewe the other arme to the palme of the crosse, & also 
smote in it another nayle 1844 H Stephens Bk of Farm 
I 414 The arm c is furnished.. -with an oblique palm or ear 
upon whidh the fore-edge of the mould hoard rests, and to 
which It IS bolted, x^ Sir E. J. Reed Shiphutld iv. 66 
The palm here spoken of was shaped like the palm of a vice, 
and was run in underneath the iron flat of the lower saloon, 
and riveted to it, 

b. Spec, The blade of an oar. 

1513 Douglas ,^nets x tv, 122 Quhil that the famy stour 
of stremis le Vp weltis from the braid palmis of tre 1867 
CoHiemp Rev VI 253 At length we marked our steersman 
smile, And broadened the oar-palm to rest awhile 

f C. Applied to the hand of a clock. Obs, rare, 

X629Z Boyd 519 The Palme turneth about, 

and with its finger pomteth at the houre 

d. The broad tnangnlar part of an anchor, the 
inner surface of the fluke. 

X706 Phillips, Palm of an A nchor, the Flook or broad part 
which fastens into the Ground. 1772-84 Cook Voy (lyw) 
IV 1264 They were obliged to drag the anchor after 
them, till they had room to heaveit up, when they perceived 

that one ofits palms was broken x^J MacGregor P^y 

Alone (1868) 27 It needs a good scrubbing to get nd of it 
from each palm of the anchor. . . , ^ 

6. An instrument used by sailmakers instead of 
a thimble, see qnot, 1769-76. 


s.jSgr^e'FkuxiVv.aDiei Mar , Palm, paumet, is formed 
of a piece of leather or canvas, on the middle of which is 
fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, whose 
surface is pierced with a number of small boles, to catch the 
head of the sail-needle. The leather is formed so as to 
encircle the hand, and button on the back thereof, while 
the iron remains in the palm 2897 Kipling Captains 
Courageous xo8 Harvey spent his leisure hours .learning to 
use a needle and palm 

II. f 6. A game in which a ball was struck 
with the hand; ^ palm-pie^ (see 9), F. la paume, 
yeti de h paume, b. The ball used in this game 
X440 J. Shirley Dethe K, yames (1B37) 56 Whane he 
playd there at the pawme, the balhs oft ranne yn at that 
fowle hole. 1467 Eng, Gilds 372 Item, that no man pley at 
tenys or pame w‘ya the yeld halier X482 in Poston Lett, 
III 303 At the Faame thex, ther plesure for to take. 1530 
Palsgr 252/a Paume to play at tennys yf'iCa, paulme 
7 . A measure of length, equivalent either to 
the breadth of the palm of the hand (« Haitd sb, 
20, Hasdbbeadth), i e. about three to four inches, 
or to the whole len^ of the hand from the wiist 
to the finger-tips, i. e. about seven to nine inches. 

1485 Caxton Chas Gt 221 He had the face a cubyte brode, 
the nose a palme longe. czpao Melustne xllx 325 Geffray 
made his swerd to entre in his flesshe wel a palme deep 
1607 Tofsell Fourf, Beasts{iL^ 172! he tail is not above 
tw o hands or palms long 2625 Bacon Ess , Empire ( Arb ) 
303 During that Tnumuirate of Kings, . there was such a 
watch krat, that none of the Three, could win a Palme of 
Ground, but the other two, would stiaightwaies ballance it 
x^x A mu Reg, 78 The corpse was . .|fiaced on a scaffold, 
nftj'^-four palms high. 1801 A Ranken Hist, France I r v. 
4SI There was a circular window of live palms or three feet 
nine mches diameter 1857 C. Gribbie in Merc, Marine 
Mag (1858) V 4 The Brazilian palm being ledconed at 8J 
inches, not g as generally supposed 
HI [f. Palm ©] 8. The act of palming a 

card, etc. see Palm v 2 

1664 J Wilson Cheats iv i, Did not I teach you your 
top, youj^alm, and your slur? 

Xv. 9 . attrzb and Comb., aspa/m-breadthf-^mrk- 
tng\ pahji-readvngf-Ucklvtigad^s. , f palm-barley 
(see quot.), palm-grease money given 

as a douceur or bnbe (efi i b) ; so palm-gxeasmg, 
petty bnbery, ‘tipping* , f palm-pear (see quot ) , 
palm-play [Fr jeu de la paume"]^ an old game 
resembling tennis, in which the ball was struck 
with the palm of the hand instead of a racket ; so 
palmplaying \ palm-veined a. Hot,, palmately 
veined , palm-wise adv , with open palm ; palm- 
worker, a person who works with a palm (sense 5). 

1706 Phillips, Palmare Hordeum (m old Records), *Palm- 
Barley or Sprat Barley, ,«a sort of Grain that is fuller and 
broader than common Barley [cf x6ii Cotgb , Orge paumi, 
Beere Bathe, big Barlie, Barhe with the square earej. 1597 
A M tr Guillemeau's Fr Chiritrg 4s/x We must then 
from palme to *Palmebreadthe, a little more than half 
throughe cutt the same 2897 ‘Ouida’ Massarenes 111, 
She’ll w'ant a lot of *palingrease. 18B6 Baring-Gould Court 
Royal I. IV 56 The police were extortionate in their 
demand for *;^m-greastng 1883 Longm, Mag S^t 497 
Belief in fortunate ’"palm-markings 1655 Moufet & Bennet 
HealtKs Impr (1746) 310 Wardens or *Palm-Pears, so 
called, because one of them will fill the Palm of a Hand. 
a 1547 Earl of Surrey in Tottelts Misc, (Ah ) 13 The 


x8oi Strutt Sports ^ Past ii lu. 85 The game 
u> called by the French, palm-play 1870 Rossetti Dante 
at Verona xxviii, He comes upon The women at their 
’^palm-playing. 1867 Craig Palmistry 304 In Palmistry 
and in chiromancy, many collateral circumstances often go 
to read off an individual, as well as the mere *palm-rrading 
2809 Malkin Gil Bias viii vii (Rtldg)y 3 ’*Palm tickling 
petitioners for the loaves and fishes x866 Treas, Bot, 838/2 
*Palm~vetned, having the principal veins radiating from 
a common pomt a 2603 T Cartwright Confut Rhem, 
N, T C1618) S14 The same hand being first stretched forth 
^ ' after gathered in fist-wise 1889 Cnfrc 27 July 


*palm-wise, IS 
65/1 ■*Palm workers 


are obliged to do their work standing 


up; sitting down they would not have enough force to 
pass the long needles through the stiff canvas. 

Palm (pain), V Also 7 paume, pawme, 
paulm, 7-8 paum, 7-8 (9 dial,) pawm [f Palm 
sb 2 m most senses, orig. slang or low colloquial. 
Cf. It palmare to grip with the palm of the hand, 
also, to stroke or smooth with the palm; F. 
paumer to stroke with the flat hand ] 

1 . trans. To touch with the palm, or pass the 
palm across ; to handle , to stroke with the hand; 
to take or gmsp the hand of, shake hands with 

X685 Crowne Sir C Nice hl Dram. Wks, 1874 III. 294 
Sur, Is theie not salt enough m London for you ? Sir Co 
Ay, stuff pawm’d by butlers and waiters. C1704 Prior 
Epigr, Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meats 
X784 New Spectator No X2 x And what with palming one 
fellow, kissing another and coaxing with thousands, has 
driven me almost hommad 1876 T. Hardy Etheiherta 
(i8go) 268 He became gleeful, , nervously palming his hip 
with his left hand, as if previous to plunging it into hot 
water for some prize, x88x Covtfess.frwolous Girl 176 

lb. intr, 

1678 Dryden Kind Keeper w i, I think in my conscience, 
he IS palming and topping in my belly. 2855 Robinson 
Whit^ Gloss,, To Palm or Pawm, to climb, to ascend pro- 
gressively by the use of the hands and feet, as a monkey 
' palming ’ up a pole u ith its paws and legs. 

2 . trans. To conceal m the palm of the hand, 
as in dheating at cards or dice, or in juggling 

1673 [see Palming vbl, sb a]. 1680 Cotton Coutpi, 
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Gamester xv. 96 He palms them as much as he can, nimbly 
passing the last Card 1706 Phillips, To jtalvh to juggle 
in one’s Hand ; to cog or cheat at Dice, a X732 Gay Fables 
ih XU 104 Is’t I who cog or palm the dice? i88a Besant 
All Sorts III 34 He began to * palm ’ the egg in the most 
surprising manner 1882 .S’d!/ LIV 629 You may show 
a dozen men how to ‘ palm ' a caid, yet not one of them will 
be able to do it 

b. ?To perform or play (a tnck) by palming. 
X717 Prior Alma 11 242 But Space and Matter we should 
blame s They palm'd the Trick that lost the Game. 

1 3 . inir. To play a trick, to cheat , to impose. 
ttpon a person. Obs, 

id 85 F, Spence tr, Vartlla^ Ho 414 The Germans 

paulm’d upon Francis the First 1707 J. Stevens tr 
Qiteve{ia‘s Com Wks (1709! 204 The Dog paum’d upon us 
so silly 1724 J Macky yount thro Eng- I iv 68 A.t 
Flay .the Lames think it no Crime to pawm handsomely 
4 . irmis^ To impose (a thing) fraudulently {on 
or npon a person) ; to pass off by trickery or fraud. 

3679 CROvraiE Amo Siaiesftian iv 59 Thinking you cou'd 
pawme such stufFe on me xyxz Addison S^eci No X17 ? 4 
She has made the Country ring with several imaginary 
Exploits which are palmed upon her *753 Smollett 
Qmj:, (1803) IV. 160 My lord duke has palmed his lacquey 
upon us, m lieu of my lawful husband 1822 Lamb Rita 
Ser I, Visi, Corre^ , Have you not tried to palm off a 
yesterday's pun ? a 186a Buckle Cwi/zx (1869)111 iv 274 
Pernicious notions palmed on the people 
b With inverted construction to put (a person) 
offwzih (something), rare. 

1830 tr Artstepkofiesy Achamianszs The Chorus should 
stand by like fools, that I may palm them off with diminutive 
words. 1894 Sept 168 The public cannot always get 
the hooks it wants and is frequently palmed off with other 
books which it does not in the least care about. 

6 To * grease the palm * of, bribe, ‘ tip ’ 

Advent Kidn Orphan 40 Hall) x8ia J H Vaux 
Flash Diet s V , It IS then said that the party who receives 
It [the bribe] is palmed, or thxt Mr. Palmer is concerned 
i8xa Spirit Fub Jmls XVI, 34s A candidate in full 
career Palming each greasy raggamuffin. 1890 Pall Mall 
G 6 Feb 3/3 The heads of this particular firm admit that 
they ‘ palmed ' right and left 1899 C G Harper Exeier 
Road 13s Votes which would in other days have been 
acquired by palmmg the men and kissing all the babiea 

Palmaceous (pselm^ijss), a BoU [f mod, 
L, Palmdces^ fem. pi (f L. pahm Palm sb l) -h 
-ous.] Of or belonging to the Natural Order PaU 
maces&y Palmsa^ or Palms. 

1730 Martyr in PhiL Trans XXXVI 385 The same 
Botanists have placed the Mttsa in the Falmaceoits Class, 
m Maynb Exjbos Lex 

Palma Christi (pie Ima kn sti). [The med. 
L. name (also, in sense i, Fr , It., Sp., Pg ) for the 
two plants (= palm or hand of Christ) , from the 
hand-like shape of the leaves (in i), and of the 
tubers (in 2) See also Palyokrtst ] 

1 . The Castor-oil plant, Rutnus comrmmis. 

X54& Turn! r Names of Herds, Ricinus is called in eng- 

lish Palma Chiisti 1^78 Lyte Dodoens iii. xxix. 355 The 
seedeofPalmaChiistiis hoateand drie in the thirde degree. 
a 1687 Waller Battel Snmmer-lsl 1 Wks (1729) 86 The 
Palma-Chiisti and the fair paph, In half the circle of the 
hasty year Project a shade, and lovely fruits do wear 1736 
Bailey Housek Did 59 He may take an ounce of the juice 
of the root of Palma Chndi, with as much sugar, fasting, 
1833 M Scott Cringle xviii, We applied an embroca- 
tion of the leaves of the Palma Chrisit or Castor oil nut 

1 2 . A name for species of Orchis having palmate 
tubers, as 0 * maculata and 0 lahfoha Obs, 

1578 Lyre Dodoens ii hx 225 Of Royall Standergrasse or 
Palma Chnsti. [Three kinds described.] 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal i ciiu 170 Roiall Satyrion or finger Orchis, is called 
of the Latines Palma ChristL 

tPalmaco’CO, Qbs. The coco-palm, Cooo 2^ 

z68x Grew Mnstemn ii. 20X. 

Palmar (p© Imai), a and sh [ad L palnmr- 
isj f. palma • see Palm sb?- and 2, and -ab ] 

Pi. adj fl (Seequots) Obs^tare'-'^ 

j6s6 Blount Glossogr , Palmar {paZ7narts\ pertaining to 
victory or to a hand breadth, or to the palm of the hand. 
ife8 Phillips, Palmar, belonging to a Palm 
2 Ami Pertaining to, situated in, or connected 
with the palm of the hand (or the corresponding 
part of the fore-foot of a quadruped). 

Palmar arch name for the continuation of the radial 
artery {deep p a ) and that of the ulnar artery {superficial 
p a) in the palntL 

1831 R. Knox Cloguefs Anal 211 Palmar or Anterior 
Ligaments. 1840 G "Ellis Anat 408 Thearteiy thatforma 
the superficial palmar arch is the continuation of the ulnar 
1872 Humphry Myology 37 The anterior or palmar part of 
the ulnar condyle 1878 T Bryant Pract Svrg I 173 
On the plantar surface of the foot or the palmar of we hand 

B sb, 1 Ancd, A palmar muscle, nerve, or 
other structure. 1890 m Cent. Did, 

2 . Zool Name for certain joints in the * arms^ of 
a cnnoid see quot 1888, (Also in Lat. form 
pahmrey pi, -ta ) 

1877 Huxley Anat Inv Amm ix 584 These again 
bifurcate to give rise to the palmana. 2879 Carpenter in 
Trans Lin. Soc II i 24 Complete senes of distich als and 
palmars. 1B88 Rolleston & Jackson Amm Life 572 If 
the arms [of a Cnnoid] branch twice the joints between the 
first and second places of division are known as duiichaisx 
if thrice, the joints between the second and third places of 
division are designated palmars. 

Falmariau (pselmeeTian), a. rare. [f. L. 
palmdn-um that which bears the palm, a master- 
piece + -AN.] » Palmary a? 


18x5 T. Kidd in Tracts 4 * Mtsc Cnt. of Person Pref 
33 The chief merit of this palmarian emendation 1823 
Blackw Mag. XVIII. 212 Ihe palmarian charge of all, 
the climax of his sins, negligences, and offences. X889 
Athenaumi6F&h 206/3 [Theobald's] palmarian emendation 
of the passage m ‘ Henry V ’ describing the death of Falstaff 
should make his name dear to all lovers of poetry 
t Palmary (p3elmari),j3. Obs. rare [ad. L. 
pabmrt’Uin, that which carries off the palm of 
victory, neuter &b. use of palmart-us of or pertam- 
ing to a palm see next ] A token of victory or 
supreme excellence, a prize • cf. Palm ^ 3. 

1637 Thornley tr LonguP Daphms ^ Chloe 163 , 1 give 
thee this, the palmsiry of thyne [sc. beauty] 

Palmary (pjedman), [ad L pahnarirtts 
that bears off the palm of victory, f. pahm palm 
see -ABY.] That bears, or is worthy to bear, the 
palm (see Palm sb? 3), holding the first or 
highest place ; of supreme or first-rate importance , 
pre-eminent, pnncipal, chief 
1637 W. btoRicE Coena quasi Kotv^ Diat. 111 144 Three 
favourite and palmary Texts 2703 Quick Dec Wife's 
Sister 23 But the Palmary Argument for these Maniages 
is this, their great Expediency 1879 Farrar SU Paul 
{1883) 38 That palmary truth of the Pauline theology 1888 
I Bvwater in Class Rev II. 278 He has given us a podly 
number of emendations of the kind which in old days 
would have been called ‘palmary’ [Cf modL emendaiio 
palmana ] 

Palmary, rare, [ad L palmcir-is, f. 
paltna palm see -Anr 2 Cf. F. palmaire (Pare 
idth c.) ] Pertaining to the palm of the hand , 
palmar. 

X696 Fhillivs (ed Palmary Muscle, the Muscle that 
contiacts the Palm of the hand 1897 Chicago Advance 
2X Oct 547/2 It began with ordinary palmary and pedal 
applause 

Palmate (paelm^k), Ckem [f Palm-io + 
-AOiE 4 ; ] A salt of palmic acid. 

1838 T Thomson CAem Org Bodies 432 Palmate of soda 
IS obtained by mixing palmic acid with a solution of cai bonate 
of soda Ibid y Palmate of ammonia may be obtained in 
the same way 

Palmate (pselmA), a, Nat. Hist [ad. L. 
palmat-tis, f. palma palm (of the hand) + -ate 2 3,] 

1 . Of a form like that of an open palm or hand , 
applied to parts or members of a plant or animal 
which have narrow or spreading divisions like 
fingers, properly when these project or radiate from 
an expanded entire portion like the palm. * 

spec a. Bot. Of leaves having lobes or divisions (strictly 
five in number) whose midribs all radiate from one point at 
the end of the leaf-stalk, the sinuses being either shallow or 
deep (see Palmatz ), or even extending to the base so that 
the leaf consists of separate leaflets (in this case more 
properly called digitate) , also of tubers having divisions 
like fingeis, as in some species of Orchis, b Zool, Of the 
horns of deer when of broad fiat form with lateral pro- 
jecting points, as in the leindeer and moose C Entom 
Of the antennae and legs of certain insects see quot 1826 
1760 J 'LcE.Inirod.Boi iii v i-jg Palmate, 1783 

Martyn Rousseau's Bot xxvii (1794) 424 Ihe leaves are 
palmate or handed, 1807 J E Smith Phys Bot 109 
Globular or palmate knobs or bulbs 1826 Kirby & Sp 
Enioinol IV 321 Palmate Very short antennae which 
send forth externally a few long finger-shaped blanches, 
giving them some 1 esemblance of a hand Ibid 329 Palmate, 
When towards the apex the cubit is armed laterally with 
several divaricate spimfoim teeth xSss Kingsley Westw 
Ho / VI, The great palmate oarweeds which waved along 
the chasm x88o Gray Struct. Bot 111 § 4 (ed 6) loi 
Digitate (fingered) was the old name, when the term palmate 
was restricts to a simple but palinately lobed leaf of this 
type. But since the time of Be Candolle the two names 
have been used interchangeably. 

2 . Of the foot of a bird Having the toes con- 
nected by an expanded membrane ; webbed. 

x8a6 Good Bk Nat, (1834) II 41 A palmate or web-foot, 
formed for swimming 

Falmated (pos lm<?*ttd), a Nat Hist, [-jbd 1 ] 
1 . = prec. I 

1733 Chambers Cycl Supp, s v Leaf Palmaied Leafy 
one in foim of an open hand *794 S Williams Vermont 
8a His horns are palmated 1831 Maynd Reid Scalp 
Hunt XX. 139 Thatched with the palmated leaves of the 
yuca 1881 B Dawkins m Nature 24 Nov 85/2 Antlers 
palmated in front, instead of behind the beam 
2 = prec. 2 ; also applied to the foot of some 
quadrupeds, etc, 

1768 Pennant Zool I 129 The Osprey The left [foot] is 
not at all palmated, as Linnseus asserts it is 1776 Ibid 1 
up Seal Five palmated toes on each foot z8oa Paley Nai 
:peoh XV, The strong short legs of that animal [mole], 
the palmated feet armed with sharp nails. X836 Kane 
Arct Expl 1 XXIV. 320 A novel use of a palmated foot 

Palmately (pse^lm/ch), adv, [f. Palmate a, 
+ -Lr 2.] In a palmate manner. (Chiefly Bot ) 
1845 Lindley Sell Bot iv, (1858) q6c, Leaves divided 
^Imately into many narrow lobes 1870 Hooker Stud 
Jfy<77aiS3 Sanicula. . Leaves palmately cut xSya Oliver 
Elem. Bot il^i7S A herb with palraately-lobed leaves. 

Palmati- (pgelm^'ti, pgelmse’ti), combinmg 
form of L.palmatm Palmate, m botanical tenns 
relating to leaves. Palmatifid (-mse'tifid) a 
\L.'fidus split, divided], palmately cleft or divided 
at least half-way to ths base. Palmatlform 
(-m0e*U-) a , approaching a palmate form, or having 
the nbs palmately arranged, Palma tilo’bate, 
Palma’tilohed (-mfiti-) a , palmately divided with 


rounded divisions or lobes. Palma tipa rted, 
-pa‘rtite (-m^* ti-) a, [L. partitus divided : see 
Partite], palmately divided nearly to the base; 
so Palma tisect, Palmastise cted (-m^ti-) a. [L, 
sectus cut : see -sect], 

1840 Whewell Phil Induct. Set I 466 Leaves may be 
called pinnatifid, pinnatipartite, pmnatisect, pinnatilobate, 
pidmatifid, palmatipartite 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex„ Palma- 
tifid, palmatlform, palmatilobate, palmatipartite, 
palmatisected. 1870 Bentley Man Bot 155 When there 
are moie than 5 lobes, the leaf n palmatifid or palmately- 
cleft X872 Oliver Elem Bot i vii. 76 If the segments be 
separated nearly to the petiole, the leaf is palmatipartite. 
xSSz Vines Sachs' Bot 416 Lamina being usually pinnatifid, 
but sometimes palmatifid. 

! Palmatiou (peelm^/sn) [n. of action from 
' Palm v , and Palmate a, : see -atiom ] 

+ 1. The action of touching or feeling with the 
palm of the hand. Obs, 

x688R ’Hoimz Armoury II 387/1 Palpation, or Palmation 
by which the object is discovered to be either rough or 
smooth, hairy or naked 

2. Nat, Hist. Palmate formation (as m the 
horns of a deer, the feet of a bird, etc.) , concr 
each of the divisions of a palmate stmeture. 

2883 Chambers' Encycl s v Deery [Antlers] are renewed 
with increase of size, and of bieadth of pnlmation. i884’^o 
CnsselVsNcU Hist III 79 The gigantic Irish Deer,aspecies 
originally included with the Hlk, on account of the palma- 
tion and outward inclination of its huge antlers. 1889 Set 
Amer N S LX I 296/1 The curious axis deer its horns, 
when developed, will have no palmations 1890 Criuis 
Ormtk II 111 194 Ihe palmation is usually complete, 
extending to the ends of the toes. 

Palmato- (pmlmP l<?), occasional advb. com- 
bining form of L palmdUts'^RLmim (cf Palmati-). 
Falma to-pe'Xtate a, peltate and palmately di- 
vided Palma to-xamo se a., palmately bunched , 
having branches spreading like fingers 
1846 Dana ZoofiA. (1848) 545 Cespitose, slenderly palmato- 
lamose 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 441 Leaves Jaige, 
palmato-peltate. 

Palmclirist (pa mkrist) . Also 7 palmeorist 
[Cf. modGer. Chrisipalme\ obs, paulnie de 
Christ, pastime Huu (Cotgr.).] Anglicized form 
of Palma Christi (sense i) 

i6ir Bible Jonah iv, 6 God prepared a gourd [inatg 
palmecnst] i860 Pusey Min Vioph 286 we have each, 
his own palmchrist, and our palmchiist has its own woim 

Palm-cross, fa A cross, usually a monu- 
mental cross in a churchyard, formerly dcLorated 
with palm-branches (or substitutes for them) on 
Palm Sunday Obs b. (See quot. 1855 ) 
x469r7o m Swayne Sarum CAwch w A cc (1896) 13 Pro 
emend^de le Palmecros 1525 in Glasscock/v’^ir, Michaels, 
Bp Stoitford (1882) 39 Pd for quarter of lyme to set up 
w^alle the palme ciosse xvid . Will in RiponCA Acts 
(Surtees) 334 Palme Crose within the kirkegarth, ^1x368 
[see Padle]. x8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss., Palm Classes, 
ornamental combinations of small crosses made of the peeled 
willow palm, put together with puns and studded with the 
blossoms 'I htse memorialb of the season are then suspended 
from the top of the room. 

Palmed (pamd), a [f. Palm sb,^ + -ed 2 ; 
repr lu, palmdtns‘\ 

1 . Having a ‘palm* or flat expanded part with 
projecting points, as a deer’s horn; palmate, 
carrying palmate horns. ? Obs 
1486 Bk St Albans E iv, Too brawnchis first pawmjd he 
most haue, 1373 Turblrv V enene 56 This heade should 
be called a paJmed toppe x6zz Drayton Poly^olb. xMii 
(174^)355 The proud palmed deer Forsake the closer woods, 
x^7 Phil Trans XIA 505 All of the Deer Kind, carrying 
the same sort of Palmed Homs. 

2 Palmate as a leaf 

X766 J Bartram Jrfd 17 Jan 40 Here we cut down three 
tall pdra or cabbage trees, and cut out the top bud, the 
white tender part of the rudiments of the great leaves, which 
will be 6 or 7 foot long, when full grown, and the palmed 
part 4 m diameter 

3 . In paiasynlhetic comb : Having a palm or 
palms (of a specified kind) 

£^1400 Master of Game (MS Digby 182) in, Of the bucke 
, His heede is pamynge and longe pamed zoxi Cotgb. s, v. 
Paumi, A fulljpaulraed Stags head. 1613 Chapman Masque 
Wks 1873 III 115 She ..loves houndii and high pallmd 
hwts. X832 R S Surtees Sponge's Sp Tow (1B03) 197 
He earned the smart dogskin wash-leather palmedf glove 
of hi^ight hand m his left one 1889 Daily News 18 J uly 
7/x The average palmed, square tipped man is the average 
man of sense 

Palmed (pamd), ppi. a [f Palm v.^ + -ed 1 ] 
Concealed in the palm of the hand. 

Daily News 3 June 8/3 Keeping the hand closed, 
Sticle*^ opportumty occurs for getting nd of the palmed 

Palmellaceous (pmlmeU^ jos), a. Bot. [f. 
mod L. Palmelldce-sb fem. pi, *f -ous.] Belonging 
to the Baltnellacese, a doubtful order of fresh-water 
Algae (typical genus Balmella), consisting of 
simple cells, of various colours, with thick jelly- 
like mtegument, and multiplying by cell-division ; 
supposed by some to be transitional states of some 
undetermined higher plants. So Falme^Uin [-»in l], 
a red colouring matter found in Palmella cruenta ; 
Palme*lloid a. [-oiD], resemblmg or apparently 
akm to the genus PaJmtlla. 
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18770 Mtcrosc Set XVII 185 On a * palmelloid * 
modiiication of Stigeoclonmm [1878 McNab £ot 54 The 
algae were formerly known as the green gonidia of the 
lu^en thallus, and belong chiefly to the Palmellaceae vith 
chlorophyll] PJuladelplua Rec No 3455. 6 Substances 
which he had succeeded m extractmg from fiesh-water algae 
They are palmellme, xanthophyll, cliloxophyll and characme 
1890 Cooke Freshw Algs iv 41 Consideralile surfkces are 
covered with z^palmelloid growth, 
t Pa Imeous, Ohs [f L ^alme-us of or 
made of palms + -ous ] Of palms or palmwood, 
1657 Tomlinson Renou'sDts^ 72s They make thepalmeous 
Emplaister after the form prescribed, agitating it alwayes 
with a palmeous spatle , Agitating it with a rudicle 

of the Palm, or some other astnctive Tree ] 

Palmer (pa mot), sb 1 Forms 3-6 palmere, 
4 paumer, 4-6 palmare, 6 paiilmer, palmar, 
4- palmer [a, AF. palmer ^ paumer = OF pal- 
inter ^ paumier ( «= Sp palmero, Pg Palmeiro^ It 
palmtere) .—meaX palmanus^ f. palma palm,] 

1 . A pilgnm wlio had returned from the Holy 
Land, in sign of which he earned a palm-branch 
or palm-leaf, also, an itinerant monk who travelled 
from shnne to shnne, tinder a perpetual vow of 
poverty , often simply an equivalent of pilgnm 

a 1300 K Horn 1027 A palmere he bar mette. c 1330 R 
Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 15834 A schort staf he dide 
bym make, Als palmeres in handes take 1362 Langl. P PI 
A Prol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Phhten hem to-gedere*. 
For to seche seint leme 14 TnndaHs Vts 41B He se 
non .But a preste, J>at a palmare was, Apalme in his hande 
he hadde, And m a sclaven was he claade. X530 Palsgr 
252/2 Paulmer a poore man, bhsire 1592 Skaks Rom* ^ 
Jul I V. 102 For Saints haue hands, that Pilgrims hands 
do tuch, And palme to palme, is holy Palmers lusse 1674 
Staveley Rom Horseleach 03 The Pilmm had some 
home^ or dwelling place, but the Palmer had none The 
Pilgrim travelled to some certain designed place, or places, 
but the Palmer to all The Pilgrim went at his own 
charges, but the Palmer profest wilful poverty, and went 
upon Alms. x8o8 Scott Mann, i xxiii, Here is a holy 
Palmer come, Fiom Salem first, and last from Rome 1856 
Stanley Sinai ^ Pal, 11 144 Hence too [Phoenicia], at 
least in recent times, came the branches, which distinguished 
the pilgrims of Palestine, from those of Rome, Compostella, 
and Canterbury, by the name of ‘ Palmer* 

2 . Name for a destiiictive hairy caterpillar 

[Orig. applied to those of migratory or wandering habits, 

or that moved about in swarms see Palmer-worm ] 

1538 Elyot Diet , Campoy a worme which is callyd a 
palmer Ibid ^ Cenitpeda^ a worme called a Palmer, whiche 
a heaiy, and hath many feete 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii xxv 
177 Whose leaves be holy as though they had bene eaten 
with Locustes, Paulmexs, or Snayles 1613 P u rchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 803 Mingling likewise with these ashes, scorpions, 
spiders and palmers aUue. 1867 F Francis Angling xiv 
(1880) SOI Palmers . are the caterpillars of various moths, 
b. jingling An artificial fly, of various kinds, 
covered with bristlmg hairs like the caterpillar so 
called ; a hackle. 

x6St T Barker A} t of Angling (1653) s There are several 
kinds of Palmers that are good for that time. X787 Besr 
Angling (ed 2) 93 Golden Palmer, or Hackle 1884 St, 
James* s Gaz 21 June 6/1 In certain waters a big red or 
black palmer is the best and best recognized lure for perch 
c A wood-louse, 

1723 Bradley Fam Diet. II, Its held to be a great secret 
to drink pounded Palmers found in cellars m some white 
wine. 1847--^ Halliwell, P aimers a wood louse 
3 aMrib and Comb , as (in sense i) palmer-hke 
adj , -many -siaffy -weed , (in sense 2) palmer hob 
(Bob sb?‘<i)yflyy tPabuer-eerpeiit see quot , 
palmer-trout, a local name of the samlet 
18x4 CoL Hawicer Diary (1803) L 04 My flies .were the 
yellow dun at bottom and led *palmer bob. i6s*"7 T 
Barker Art of Angltng {xBioi 33 VVe will begin to make 
the ^Palmer flye 1858 Hawthorne Fr, ^ It Note-bks II 
II White head and *palmer-like beard 1885 Burton Arab 
Nts, (18B7) III 276 The *-palmer.man drank the bitter 
draught 160B Topsell Serpents (1658) 745 Unto this Por- 
phyre I may add the^’Palmer Serpent, which Strabo writeth 
doth kill with an unrecoverable poyson, and it is also of a 
Scarlet colour 1623 Wodroephe Mai row Fr, T on^pie 460/2 
The Pilgiimes of nw Deseignes shall alwayes be furnished 
with the *Palmer Staffe of Courage X836 Yarrell Dnt 
Fishes I p xxxvii, ^Palmer Trout 1865 Couch Fishes 
IV, 245 Samlet, or Parr Branlin Palmer Trout Salmo 
Salmulus 1843 G, Murray fslaford 33 He reached his 
home in *Palmer-weeds 


t Palmer, sb 2 Obs, Also 5 pawmer, palmeir, 
-yer, 6 palmier [a F. palmier j paumter palm- 
tree, date-tree (12th c)*— L pahndri-usy f palma 
palm. Cf lt,palme} 0, Sp palmera, Pg palmeira ] 
A palm-tree , a date-tree ; the palmyra 
c X470 Henry Wallace ix, 1923 His handis maid rycht hk 
till a pawmer [v r, to ane Palmeir] 148* Caxton n, 
X 88 in yndegroweth a tree moche grete and right fayr 
and IS called palmyer and bereth dates X491 — V ito^ Pair 
(W de W. 140s) II 261/2 The sayd Symeon. was clommen 
on a palmyer c 153* Du Wes Introd Fr in Palsgr 914 
Palmier, datiers 1399 Hakluyt Voy II i 252 Sugar 
which IS made of the nutte called Gagara the tree is called 
the palmer 

b attnb and Comb • palmer-nut, ? coco-nut , 
palmer-tree, palm-tree (m qiiots coco-nut palm) 
14 . Wr-Wulcker nxxMHta cucmtur,vel 

mis, a palmernutte. x 5§9 Hakluyt Voy II i 218 There 
come euery yeeie from Cocb in,. great shippes laden with 
great Nuts cured, and with Sugar made of the selfe same 
Nuts called Giagra ’ the tree whereon these Nuts doe grow 
IS called the Palmer tree Ibid 264 Here are very many 
palmer or coco trees 


Palmer, rd 3 p obs. Forms : 4 pamere, 5 pau- 
mere, pawmer(e, palmare, 5-7 (?-9) palmer, 
7 paulmer. [a. OF. paumer in same sense, f 
paume palm of the hand • cf Palmery 1.] A flat 
piece of wood used for striking the palm of the 
hand as a punishment ; a ferule 

1387 Tremsa Higden (Rolls) VIII 221 Seynt lohn ke 
Evangelist appered to h>mi m his slepe, and manassede 
hym to smyte vik a pamere \prr pawmere, paumere, 
pawmer 1432 palmer L Jirula] 1483 Cath AngL 267/1 
A Palmare in jie sxxiieiyferulay „palmat0rtum cs^oo in 
Peacock Stat Cambridge (1841) App. A. p xxxvu. The 
Bedyll in Arte shall bring the Af aster of Gramer to the Vice- 
chauncelar, delyveryng hym a Palmer with a Rodde 1561 
Uaus tr BuUtager on Apoc (1573)61 Children are kept in 
awe with the Palmer, least they forget them selues x6xi 
Cotgr , Ferule, a Ferula, or Paulmer ^ sed m Schooles for cor- 
rection X658 Phillips, Palmer, a certain instrument where- 
with school-boys are struck on the palms of their hands 

Palmer Cpamai), sb^ [f Palmz; 2 -f- -erL] 
One who palms, or conceals m the hand (a card, 
die, or other object, m cheating, conjuring, etc.) , 
one who practises sleight of hand. 

1671 Shadwell Humourists 111 , 1 saw you, .by help of a 
dozen men, chastise one poor Topper or Palmer 2706 
Phillips, Palmer, , one that deceitfully cozens or cogs at 
Cards or Dice, by keeping some of them m bis Hand unseen 
1883 Pall Mall G 19 Mar 5/1 The clever conjurer.. as a 
palmer and a passer takes a high rank. 

Palmer, v Sc and north dtal, [f. Palmer 
tntr To wander about like a palmer or 
vagrant ; to go about idly from place to place 

X807 Stagg Poems 60 A palmer'd out as chance wad heft, 
An' dll a neybois house a tuok,, x8x6 Scott Antiq xxix, 
Ony auld palmering body that was coming down the edge 
of Kmblythemont. 1873 W Alexander A in Folk (1882) 208 
Up an' paumerm’ ahoot the toon o' the seelence o' the nicht 

PalmeriXL (palmenn) [Fiom Palmertn de 
Ohva, the legendary illegitimate son of a Byzantine 
piincess, whose name (f Sp pahnera palm-tree) is 
said to have been derived from his exposure as an 
infant in a wicker basket among palms and olives 
on a mountain side. He was the oiiginal hero of 
the Palmeiin romances which appeared in Spain 
in the 1 6th c ] Any one of the knightly heroes of 
the P*almeiin romances; hence, allusively, any 
redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry 

1611 Beaum & Fl Knt, Bum. Pestle in. ii, And, by that 
virtue that brave Rosicler That damned brood of ugly giants 
slew, And Palmenn Frannarco overthrew. 1^0 Glap- 
THORNE Hollander iii Wks. 1874 I. no Ha, thy aime in 
sling, my Palmenn 1823 Scott Pevtnl xv, To be an abso- 
lute Palmenn of England is not in my nature. 

PaTmer-wo-rm. [f Palmer sb'^ 2 + Worm 
sb,, see quot 1608] Name for vanous hairy 
caterpillars destnictive to vegetation; in North 
Amenca, the larva of a tmeid moth, Ypstlophus 
pometellusy destructive to apple-leaves. 

In 0 T. rendering Heb CUgnza»«,prob a kind of locust 

1360 Bible (Geneva) Joel l 4 That which is left of the 
palmer worme, hathe the grashopper eaten x6o8 Topsell 
Serpents (1638) 667 There is another sort of these CaterpUlers, 
who have no certain place of abode, noryet cannot tell where 
to finde then* food, but like unto superstitious Pilgrims, do 
wander and stray hither and thither, these have purchased 
a very apt name amongst us Englishmen, to be called Pal- 
mer-worms, by reason of their wandering and roguish life, 
(for they never st^ m one place, but are ever wandering) 
1660 Boyle Phys Digress 377 One of those 

hairy wormes that resemble caterpillars, and are wont to be 
call'd Palmer-wormes x668 Hew Eng, Hist ^ Gen, Reg 
(1880) X^OCIV. 238 It pleased God to restrain the Palmer 
worm amongst vs in y* Bay and to spare our fruit trees 
a 18x7 T fiytiGiiiX Irav, New Eng etc (1821) II 400 The 
palmer-worm, were it to appear annually, would, within a 
few years, empty New-England of its inhabitants x88o 
Bcy*s awn Bk 263 The palmer-worm, woolbed, or canker is 
found on herbs, plants, and trees 

f Palmery 1 Obs la 3-4 paumerie, pameri. 
[As Palmer 3, with change of suffix.] * Palmer 3. 

<7x290 S, Eng Leg, I 437/219 Seint loan ke Ewangelist to 
him cam. And a paumerie [» r* E Eng P (1B62) 7^208 
pamen] bar on is bond gret and strong i-noujh ; Seint Ead- 
mund he nam bi ke bond and is paumerie op drough 

Palmery 2 (pa mon). [f. Palm sb'^ + -ery ; 
cf fernery ![ A collection of palm-trees ; a place 
or house in which they are grown, a palm-house. 


In recent Diets. 

palmester, -try, obs ff. Palmtster, -try 
Palmeta, -to, obs. var Palmetto. 

Palmette (pselme t) [a. Y,palmetie, in sense i 
lalmetto, palm-leaf ornament, dim. of palme] in 2 
iim of 'L.palmayY palm of the hand ] 

1 . Archaol An ornament (m sculpture or paint- 
iig) with narrow divisions or digitations, somewhat 
eserahling a palm-leaf 

1830 Leitch tr C, 0 MillleVs Anc Art § 320 (ed 2) 373 
k. stele on a vase from Volci, on which the painter represents 
-ellowish palmettes on a white ground 1837 Birch Am 
^oiterv soxApeculiar floral ornament, theantefixal 


^n*ament,"orp^met'te,''appearsat the handle. x8^J. Hirst 

; ArcM^nst, Jml No 181. a8 The artist having 
ished thus to fill in every vacant space at his disposal with 


leaf, a palmette, or a flower, _ . , , . 

2 Zool, An appendage of the head m certam 
astropod mojluscs 

X843 Penny Cycl, XXV. 379/a There is an internal pns- 


matic appendage, which MM Quoy and Gaimard call VLpab 
mette^ because it is frequently digitated. Ibid The 
head is red-brown and striated, with a narrow green band at 
the base of the eyes and the palmettes 

Palmetto (pselmeti?). Forms. 6-7 (9) pal- 
mito, 7 palxaita, 7-8 palmeto, -ta, 8- palmetto. 
[Originally a. S'^, palnitto dwarf fan-palm, dim. of 
palma palm ; subseq. conformed to diminutives in 
-etto from Italian ] Name for several smaller 
species of palms, esp the dwarf fan-palm, CJia- 
mserops kumihs, of Southern Europe and North 
Africa, and the cabbage palmetto, Sabal Palmetto^ 
of the South-eastern United States; also other 
species of ChamseropSy Sabal, and Thrtnax By 
early writers used more vaguely 
X583 E Cotton m Hakluyt Voy (1589) 188 The Palmito 
with nis fruite inclosed in him 1601 R- Johnson Kirgd ^ 
Coinnnv (160^ 204 The inhabitants hue vpon rice, palmito, 
cattell and fish 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 649 The 
Palmita is without branches, the fruit growes on the tap, 
which within is like Pomegranats, ful of grains, without of a 
golden colour 1624 Capt Smith Virginia v, 170 Plants of 
seuerall Kinds, as Cedar^mfinite store of Falmetoes. 1631 
R H Arraignm Whole Creature xii § 2 lao Better than 
the African and Spanish rootes* the American Palmitos and 
Potatoa X634 Sir T Herbert Trav 2c^ The most bene- 
ficiall tree to Travellers Is the Palmeto , ic growes like the 
Date or Coco-tree 1727-46 Thomson SummerS’j^ And high 
palmettos lift their graceful shade 1760 J Lee Introd, Bot 
App. 321 Palmetto, Cheanarops 1765 J Bartram Jml, 
31 Dec. in Stork Acc, E Florida (1766) iB We came now to 
plenty of the treepalmetto, which the inhabitan ts call cab bage- 
tree 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. nr App 27 There is the 
palmetto, which grows to the height of 20 and 25 feet, with 
a trunk two feet in diameter 1847 Longf Ev ii. lu 97 They 
glided along, behind a screen of palmettos, xqax Scribner's 
Mag XXlX 447/2 The only vegetation ih a clump of 
stunted palmettoes, marking the burial-place of some for 
gotten Moorish saint. 

b. "With qualifying words, as Slue Palmetto, 
Ckam&rops Hystrtx, of Southern U. S. ; Cab- 
bage P , Sabal Palmetto (see abo'\e) ; Dwaxf P., 
Sabal Adansotit, of South-eastern U. S , Royal P , 
Sabal umbracuhfera and Thrinax parmjloray of 
the West Indies, Saw P , Chamserops serrulata ; 
Silk-top P., name in Flonda for Thnnax parvi- 

flora y Silver-leaved or Silver-top P., Thnnax 
argenteay of the West Indies, Panama, etc. Also 
Humble P., Small P., names for the palm-like 
genus Carludomca of Pandanacees or Screw-pines, 
of S America and the W. Indies, esp. C, instgnts, 
1736 P, Browne Jamaica 190 Palmeto Royal, or Palmeto 
Thatch This tree. .covers whole fields m many parts of 
the island Ibid 330 The humble Palmeto with round foot- 
stalks Ireas Boi,B^B/ti, X884 Miller 

c. aiii lb and Comb , as palmetto ground, hat, 
leafy palm, ireoy wtne ; palmetto-covered adj. ; pal- 
metto basket, a basket made of palmetto leaves ; 
palmetto flag, the flag of the State of South 
Caiolina, which bears a figure of a cabbage pal- 
metto tree ; so Palmetto State, a name for South 
Carolina; palmetto thatch, the leaves of several 
kmds of palmetto, esp. Thnnax argentea, used 
for making hats, baskets, etc ; also the tiee itself. 

1813 Scott T'jYfijvM iii xxv, Their hands *paImetto laskets 
bare 1883 J Macgregor in Sunday Mag, Nov 686/2 We 
passed vast *palmito-covered and absolutdy treeless plains. 
1763 J Bartram Jml 24 Dec. (1766) 3 A peich or more 
of*palmetto-grou!nd 1747 iV Jersey Archtves'Xll 364 The 
woman . Had on, . blue worsted stockings, palmeta hat, 
scarlet red cloak [etc] 1763 W Roberts Hist Florida 
9 The town, consibting of about forty *^palmetto houses 
1662 Gerbier Pnne 3 Wilde Indians, who have no other 
Roofs but of *Palmito-Leaves 1823 Scott Talism vxii, 
An umbrella of palmetto leaves. 1756 ^Palmeto Thatch 
[see h], x866 Treas Bot 1x47/1 Tlhrinax] argentea, the 
Silver Thatch palm, is usually said to yield the young un- 
expanded palm-leaves iryiorted from the West Indies under 
the name of Palmetto Thatch, and extensively employed 
for making palm-chip hats, baskets, and other fancy articles 
cxs6s J, Sparke j Hawkins* Sec, Voy (Kaki Soc.) 19 
Mats made with the nne of *Palnuto trees 1778 Chroru in 
Ann, Reg, 169 The device for the great seal of South- 
Carolma —a palmetto tree supported by twelve spears 
1792 Mar. Riddell Voy Madeira 100 The Palma caniae- 
rops, or palmetto tree, rises to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet 1^3 J. Sparke J, Hawkins* See Voy, (HakI Soc) 
ZQ *Palimto wme is gathered by a hole cutte in the toppe 
of a tree, and a gorde set for receauing thereof 
llPametum (poelmf ti^m). [mod. use of L. 
pahnetum palm-grove ] (See quot ) 

1834 Hooker HuneU, Jrytls II. xxvii 252 A large Palme-, 
turn, or collection of tall and graceful palms of vanous kinds. 

FalmfiU (pa mful) , sb, [f. Palm sb,^ + -pul 2 ] 
A quantity that fills the palm of the hand; as 
muc^ as the palm will contam 
x8x2 W, a nsfer F I. iii 6 Some little palmfuls 

of the blessed dew 1823 Lamb Elia, Old Benchers Inner 
7 'empie, He took it not by pinches, but a palmful at once. 
PaliufTll Cpa'mfiU), a, rare, [f. Palm sb?- -f- 
-PUL I ] Full of or abounding in palm-trees. 
‘ax6x8 Sylvester Job Trtumphani&’j Near wher Idume's 
d^ and sandy soil Spreads palmful forests 
Palm gamete, obs corrupt f. Pomegranate. 
Palmi- (pmlmi), combining form of L. palma 
palm of the hand, palm-tree, etc (Palm sb 1 and 2 ), 
occurnng in scientific (chiefly botanical) terms, as 
Falxni 'colons a [L. -colus inhabiting], growing 
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upon or inhabiting palm-trees ; Fa'lsniform at. =» 
Palmatipokm ; Falmlgxade a, ZooL » Planti- 
onADE , Fa‘l3nilol3ed a., palmately lobed, Palmi- 
nervate. Pa Iminerve, Pa-lmluerved fl-, pal- 
mately nerved or veined, as a leaf , Pa Iml-veiaed 
a. =s prec. ; Palmi'vorous a [L. -vorus devour- 
ing], feeding on, or obtaining food from, palm- 
trees. 

1857 Mayne Lexty *Palnucolous ■*Pa!niiforin 

1864 Webster, ^Painagrade [ating Hitchcock] 1876 
Harixy Mat Med. (ed 6) 711 Leaves alternate, more or 
less “^^palimlobed, 1857 Mayne Ex^os. Lex t^Pahtnner- 
vaie r88o Gray Sintci Bot 111 § 4 (®d 6) 93 Pahnately, 
Digitately, or Radiately Vemed (or *Palimnerved) class, of 
which leaves of common Maples and the V me are examples 
x8sa Th ViQ^'&Hu7nholdi'sTyavTl.\xxi 336 The assertion 
of Linnaus, that man is essentially ^palmivorous. 

Palmic (p3e Imik), a. Chem [ad, F. palmtque 
(Boiideti832), f L.^fwa(inPAiMACHBiSTi) + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to castor oil : in Falmic actd, 
(CisHg^Oa) obtained by saponifying palmm and 
decomposing with hydrochloric acid ; it crystal- 
lizes in white silky needles ; = rtanelatdu aad 

X838 T Thomson Chem. Org Bodies Palnuc aad when 
pure, fuses at laa® [Fahr] 

Palmier, var. Palmee sb.^ Obs.f palm tree. 

PalmiferOUS (pselmi fer3s\ a [f 'L.^ahnifer 
palm-bearing + -ous see PaiiM sb,'^ and -peeous ] 
a Bearing or producing palm-trees. b. 

Bearing or carrying * palms ’ or palm-branches 

1836 Blount Glossogr. PahntferattSt .heanne or yeeldmg 
Palm or Date Trees , also victorious 1664 H More Myst. 
Imq 376 Satan is bound, the Palmifwous Company tri- 
umphs, and the Heavenly Jerusalem is seen upon Earth. 
1866 Neale Sequences 8- aymns 37 Christ's own Martyrs, 
valiant cohort, White-robed and palmiferous throng. 

Palmification {pse-lmifik^ipn) p. ’L. palma 
palm, after caprijication ] (See quot.). 

1876 Encycl. Brti IV. 7s The Babylonians suspended 
made clusters from wild dates over the females j , the process 
was called ^ahmficaiion 

Palmin (pas 1 mm), Chem. [ad F. pdlmine 
(Boudet 1832), f L palma (m Palma Cheisti) -h 
-IN ] A fatty substance obtained on treating castor- 
oil with nituc peroxide. Now called ricinelaidtn 

18^ T Thomson Chem Org Bodies 431 Palnun is veiy 
soluble: 


[-mai] The 


: in alcohol and in ether. 

Palming (pami^), vbl sb?- 
action of Palm v. 

1, Touching or grasping with the palm of the 
hand. (In quot. 1086 with play on sense 2.) 

x 685 Dryden Sj^ Fryar ri nij {He strokes her Face) , 
Gtnn Hold, hold, Father, Palming iS always held foul Play 
amongst Gamesters X734 Fielding Umv Gallant 111 
Wks 1882 X 7S Theie’s no good ever comes of romping 
and palming I never gave my hand to any man without a 
glove— except Sir Simon 

2 . The action of concealing something in the 
palm of the hand, as in cheating at cards or dice, 
or m conjunng 

X673 ^ Head Canting Acad. 17 Spent in palming, 
napping, with how to fix a Die for any purpose X7X0 
H. Bedford Vmd. Ch Eng Pref 54 The palming by Re- 
ligious Juglera 1803 Snorting Mag XXI. 326 Palming, or 
handling the cards— so called from the cards being secured 
in the palm of the hand 1899 Daily Hews 6 May 8/5 Such 
as are fond of palming and conjunng 
3 attnb. 

i8xa Byron Waltz xiii, Till some might marvel, with the 
modest Turk, If ' nothing follows all this palming work?' 
x8xa J H Yaux Flash Dict^ Palming.rachetf secreting 
money in the palm of the hand 
PaTming, vbl. sb 2 [f Palm sb.'i- 4 + -ixa 1 j cf. 
hlackberrytng^ etc.] Gathenng ‘ palms*. 

x8a5 Hone Every~d^ Bk. I. 306 It is still customary . to 
go a palming on Palm Sunday morning; . gathering 
branches of the willow or sallow with their grey buds 

[f.PALMz^ -h -lira 2 ] That 
palms ; touching or grasping with the hand. 

1775 Sheridan Ftvals ii. 1, But country-dances 1 to run 
the Muntlet through a string of amorous palming puppies. 
fPaJming,j>j)/.a2 Obs. [f ThLKsb.^+-isaK2 
Of a deer’s horn : Bearing palms, 
f X400 [see Palmed 3] 

Palmiped, -pede (paelmiped, -pfd), a and 
sb. [ad L paimtjbes, paltmped-ent^ f. palma Palm 
sb^ + piSj ped-em foot.] 

A, adj. Of a bird: Having palmate feet (see 
Palmate a. 2) \ web-footed. 

xfi6x Lovell Hist. Antm ^ Mm. In trod , Birds which 
are granivorous, as the barnicle palmipede daw 1694 
Ray m Lett Lit Men (Camden) 200 , 1 fancied they were 
no palmiped Bu-d 1830 Frasej-^s Mag XLII 28 She 
would lead her palmipede brood to the water 

B. sb. A web-footed bird. 

In pi often as L /alnnjiedes ( dfz) 

1610 Guillim Heraldry irr. Table (1660) 05 Having their 
feet Whole and plain, and are call^ Palmipedes, as the 
Swan, Goose, Ducks i68j Grew Musmtm 67 Of Palmi- 
pede's, or Webfooted Fowles. x^x Ray Creation (1692) 150 
Water-Fowl, which are Palmipeds, or whole-footed. 1774 
Pennant Tour in Scot vi vjqz. 312 The little Petrel— 
these are the last of the palmipeds 1854 Owen Skel. ^ 
Teeth (1855) 62 In the palmipedes or web-footed order 
So + Falani'pedous a. Obs « piec. A. 

^ 1848 SwT '^zQmtRpseud.Ep v i (1686) loi The Pelican 
is palmipedous or fin-footed like Swans and (^eese. 


Palmist (pse Imist, pa mist), [f. Palm sb^ -f- 
-1ST; perh. back-formation f. Palmistrt.] =next, 
x888 Pall Mall G 16 July 4/1 There is a Sibyl's cave, 
where a hardened palmist will tell your fortune and your 
future 1892 Literary World 20 May 485 The phrenologist 
and the palmist take infinite pains to dispel the prevailing 
i^rance 

falmister (paelm-, pamistw) Now rare 
Also 5-7 palmester, 6 -estrer. [In I5-I7th c 
peUmesUrt also pdmestrer, app. f. palniesiry^ PAI- 
mistet: cf. sorcer-er, sorcer-y^ etc] One who 
piactises palmistry, one who professes to tell 
people’s characters and fortunes by examining the 
palms of their hands , a chiromancer 
<2x500 P Johnston Thre Detd Polhs 42 Quhat phis- 
namour, or perfyt palmester xs6x T. Hoby tr. Casiiglione's 
Courtyer iv (1577) Xnj b, Palmestrers by the visage know 
many tunes the conditions, and otherwhile the thoughts of 
men X585 Cooper Thesaurus. Chtromanies . , a Palmester 
1578 Banister Hrsf 63 These three Muscles make 

that fleshy part of the thombe, which Palmesters do terme 
the hill of Mara x594 Carew Huarte's Exam Wits xu 
(1596) 1B3 Imagination inmteth a man to be a witch, s^er- 
stitious, a palmister, a fortune-teller, a t6yo Hacket Cent 
Seim (1675) 424 No soothsayer, no Palmester, no mdicial 
Astrologer is able to tell any man the event of nis life. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Conmm. III. vi.cxiv 639 note. Fortune- 
tellers, clairvoyants, palmiiters, and seers 

Palmistry (p®lm-, pamistu). Forms; 5 
pawmestry, 6-7 palmestne, palmzstrie, (6 
paulmistne, palmastry, palmesy, pampeatxie, 
-y, 6-8 palmestry), 6- palmistry, [ME. f, 
^uine. palmCj Palm (of the hand) -1- an element 
(ong. -estrie. -estry) ,of obscure origin, which has 
been gradually changed to -%siry, so that the 
word now appears like a denvative of the 19th c, 
pahn%st.'\ 

1 . Divination by inspection of the palm of the 
hand ; the art or practice of telling persons* char- 
acters and fortunes by examination of the lines 
and configurations of the palm , chiromancy. 

X4ao Lvdg Assembly of Gods 870 Adryomancy, Orno- 


iniM< . ^ 

Act 22 Hen VIII. c X2 Some of them feynynge them selfes 
to haueknowlage in physike, phisnamie, palmestrie or other 
crailtie sciences 1538 Elyot Did.. Chiromantta. palm estxy. 
XS48 Langley Pol Veig. De Invent i xvm, 34 b, Chiro- 
mantie. called commonly Palmistry 1562 Lane. Wills i 
(1857) 163 On litle boke of palmesy 15^ Harman Caeeat 
(Shak-s, Soc) 23 Egiptians practising paulmistne to such 
as would know their Fortunes X57S Mirr, Mag , Bladud 46 b, 
For fooles .And such as practise pampestry. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 310 They professe palmistry and fortune- 
telling a 1658 CIlevblamd GefU Poems (1677) 2 He tmples 
Palmestry, and dines On all her Fortune-telling Lines. 
CX704 Prior Henry 4 Emma 133 A frantic gipsy With 
the fond maids in palmistry he deals iB^z De Quincey 
Charlemagne Wks, XIII 160 note. It is m fact upon this 
infinite variety in the superficial lines of the human palm, 
that palmistry is grounded 

attrib X899 Daily News 21 July 5/1 There were raffles, 
a palmistry tent, and a cafd chantant 1900 Pinero GayLd. 
Quex II. 87 The palmistry profession is a fiounshing one 
b Jig {nmce-ttsesi) 

1841 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks i860 XI. 407 The im- 
possibility of finding any two leaves of a tree that should be 
mere duplicates of each other, in what we might call the 
palmistry of their natural marking 1877 Stubbs Lect Med. 
4* Mod. Hist (1886) 76 A science of historical palmistry . 
that attempts to refer every manuscript to its own country, 
district, age, school, and even individual writers. 

2 . Applied allusively to the use of the hands in 
applause (quot. 169S), or in pocket-pickmg (quot 
1711), or to bribery (quot. 1828 : cf. Palm sb^ \h, 
Palm v. 5) ; also used erroneously as * sleight of 
hand (cf, Palm v 2) 

1698 Farquhar Love 4 Bottle iv ii, If you would tell a 
poet his fortune, you must gather it from the palmistry of the 
audience, x^xx Addison Sled No 130 P 3 He found his 
Pocket was picked That being a Kind of Palmistry at which 
this Race of Vermin [Gipsies] are very dextrous 1828 
Burton's Diary III 535 note. If he would only, by an 
allowed and well-undcrstood palmistry, conaliate ‘ a king of 
heralds ’, that piime oflScer in the court of honour would 
presently discover among ‘old registers', arms belonging 
to the applicant’s remote ‘ ancestors 1859 Wraxall tr R 

Houdin 111, 26, I devoted myself to the manipulation of 
cards and palmistry Ibid, xu 175, I had recourse to 
palmistry to influence his decision 
’tPa'lniit. Ohs rare [ad T.. pahnes, paJmit- 
em ] A shoot or sprig of a vine. 

X637 Thornlby tr. Longus' Daphtus 4- Chloe 48 The vines 


Palmitate (psedmite't). Chem [f. Palmit-io 
+ -ATE 4 ] A salt of palmitic acid. 

X873 Ralfe Chem 49 The Potassium Palmitate, 

Stearate and Oleate are then removed. 1880 J W. Legg Bile 
54 Some soaps, salts of the fatty acids, palmitate, stearate, 
and oleate of soda are found in the bile. 

Palmite (pse Imoit). [ad. Sp. and Tg.palmvto^ 
S. Afr. Thi.palmtef: see Palmetto,] 
fl. Some kind of palmetto; in quot. 1595 ?the 
fibre of some variety of palm, Obs. 

1345 Eden Decades 359 Theyr drynke is eyther water or 
the luse that droppeth from the cut braunches of the barren 
date trees cauled Palmites. X593 R. Hasleton in Arb. Gar. 


Her VIII 38a Tying them [sheepskins] together over my 
shoulders and under my arms with Palmite a weed like 
to that whereof our band-baskets are made [at Majorca] 

2 . A South African aquatic plant, JPnomum 
Pahmia (N.O. Juncacesd), growing in the beds of 
rivers, and beanng a tuft of large serrated sword- 
shaped leaves, affording a stiong fibre 
[1824 Burchell Tras) I gt Most of the wvers which we 
pass^, are choked up with the plant called Pahmei by the 
colonista] 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 25 Girt by the palmite’s 
leafy screen 

Palmitic (p£elmx*tik), a. Chem. [ad F pal- 
mttique (Fr^my 1840), arbitrarily f. L. ^Ima Palm 
sb 1 (or ? 'Z.pahmie pith of the palm-treej + -la 
The natural formations from palma would nave been 
palmtc. palmin. &tc , but these were preoccupied by deriva- 
tives of Palma Chnsti (castor oiD ] 

Of or obtained from palm-oil ; in pahmHc actd* a 
fatty acid (CieHjgOa) contained in palm-oil and m 
vegetable and animal fats generally ; a coloiuless 
substance, without taste or smell, lighter than 


water, solid at ordinary temperatures. 

1837 Miller Elem Chem III, 394 Palmitic Acid is ob- 
tained most readily from palm oil, the solid poition of which 
consists chiefly of the glycerin compound of palmitic acid. 
X87X Roscoe Elem Chem 334 This palmitic acid bears the 
same relation to cetyl alcohol as acetic acid does to common 
or ethyl alcohol 

Palmitin (p£e Imitin), Chem. [a Y.pahnitvne 
(Fr^my 1840), f. as prec, -H -i7%e. -in 1 .] A natural 
fat contained in palm-oil and many other animal 
and vegetable fats, obtained as a white solid, 
the tnpalmitate of glyceryl, C3H5(CigH3iOfl)3. 
In pi, applied to the palmilates of glyceryl or 
glycerides of palmitic acid in general ; the above 
being distinctively called tripalmii%7u 

XB57 Miller Elem Chem HI. 368 Palmiitn. is con- 
tamed abundantly m palm oil, from which it has received 
Its name. x866 Odling Anirn Chem 42 Falmitin is an 
important constituent of palm oil or butter, and also exists 
in humanand other soft fats to a considerable extent x866- 


77 Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 33s Palmitates of Glyceryl or 
Palmitins. Mon^almitin. DipalmtUn. Trtpalmiim. 
X877 — Foamed Chem II. 299 By cautious pressure it [palm- 
oil] may be separated into fluid olein and solid palmitin. 
Palmito, obs. form of Palmetto. 

Pabni- veined, Palmivorous • see Palmi-. 
Palm-leaf (pa*mil> 1 ) A leaf of the palm-tree, 
used for thatching, or for making hats, baskets, 
etc., and esp , in the Southern U.S , as a fan. 

x66o F Brooke tr Le Blands Tiav 58 All the bouses., 
are covered with palm-leaves. x8oa Southey Thalcda in. 
xxni, Knitting light palm-leaves for her brother’s brow. 
X87X Kingsley At Last x, A small sugar-press .. under a 
roofofpalm-leaf 


b. pahn-leaf haJt 

1852 Mrs Stowe Uncle 7 om'sC. viii, Sam soon appeared, 
palm-leaf in hand, at the parlour door 1834 Mary holmes 
Tempest * Sunshine 15 So mounting Prince again, he gave 
his old palm leaf three flourishes round his head 

e. attnb. Made of a palm-leaf or palm-leaves 
X842 Dickens Amer. Notes (jZso) zA/h I saw them first 
at their work (basket-making, and the manufacture of palm- 
leaf hats) X897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 427 Above all 
is a roof of palm-leaf mats, in good old Coast style. 

Palmless (pa mles), a. [f. Palm sbf + -less.] 
Destitute of palm-trees. 

X894 B Thomson S. Sea Yarns 185 The hitter winds and 
the sterile palmless shore 

Palmlet (pa*mlet). Entoni. [f. Palm sh.^ 2 d 
+ -LET] ^Palmula. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sf. Entomol. Ill xxxiu. 370 Palmula (the 
Palmlet) A minute accessory joint between the claws, 
answering to the Planiula in the legs 

Palm-oil* [In sense i, f. Palm sh^ + Oil; in 
a, f. Palm with humorous allusion to sense i.] 

1 . Oil produced by various species of palm-tree ; 
esp. that obtained from the fruit-pulp of the Oil 
Palm {Elms guineensts) of West Africa, which in 
cooler climates becomes of the consistence of butter 
and of an orange-red colour; it is used as food by 
the natives, and elsewhere for making soap and 
candles, lubneating machinery, etc. 

X70S Bosman Guinea xvi, (1721) 267 The Palm-oil .is ob* 
tamed Contusion and Expression, X7xa tr. Pomei's Hist 

Drugs I 136 Palm Oil is an unctuous Liquor, os thick as 
Butter. X870 Yeats Nat Hist Comm, 204 Palm oU is used 
m England principally in the manufacture of yellow soap, 
but with the Afneans it is an article of food. 
attrib. X863 R F Burton Wand. IV Africa II. 14s 
Palm-oil-chop ' is the curry of Western Africa. 1896 SiR 
H. H Johnston in Dmfy News o Dec xo/a The sneered 
at * palm-oil-ruffians * of the first half of this century, who 
did more than anyone else to unconsaously abolish the 
sUve trade. x%7 Mary Xincslbv W, Africa 208 The 
NegroM cookumfqrmly very well, and at moments are la- 
sted m the direction of palm-oil chop and fish cooking. 

2 . humorously. ^ That with which the palm is 
‘greased* or 'anointed*; money given as a douceur 
or bribe; a 'tip*. 

a x6*7 Middleton Game at Chess iii i, Palm-oil will make 
a pu^ivant relent zdCy RoutledgdsEv. Boy's Ann. Jum 
368, 1 bad plenty of money, and 'palm oil' goes as far in 
mose latitudes as in our more avilized communities. X896 
E A, King Hal Highways X90 Palm-oil will always pro- 
duce temporary bluidness in the o 65 cials, 

Pal]^8Copy(psdin?-sldfpi). Med. [f.Gr.iro\- 
iws pulsation + •c/eonia -SCJOPY.] (See quots.) 
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1857 Mayne Sjc^os Lex , Paltnosct^ia^ Med, Term for 
divination or prognostication from palpitation} as of the 
heart} arteries, boweR or muscles palmoscopy 1890 J. S. 
Billings Mai Med, Diet 1 I« 280 Pahmscc^, . Observation 
of the beats of the heart or of the pulse. 

Palm sack i see Sack sd,^ 

Palm Slllldajr. Sunday next before 

Easter, observed m commemoration of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem ; in the mediaeval 
church, and still in the Roman, Greek, and other 
churches, by processions m which branches of 
palm or (m northern regions) other trees (see Paim 
1 3, 4) are earned. 

cxooo Luke xix 29 MargiM, ©ys gebyiaS 

feower wucon ®r middan wyntra & on palm-sunnandmg 
c x*9o Bekei 1835 in S, Eng, Leg 1 . 139 Ase ore louerd a- 
palme«sonenday. CX300 St Brandon 348 Aboute Palm» 
fionede hi bihufde about faste. 1375 Barbour ^/v^r^xv 100 
[Thai] helde the s^e full stalwardly Quhill palmesonday wes 
passit by. c X44p Pecock Repr (Rolls) I 202 In eeldir daies, 
whanne processioun was mad in the Palme-Sundai bifore 
masse. 1530 Palsgr. 251/2 Palmesonday, flenryt 

dimanche d& blanches 1643 Evelyn Diary Mar, [At 
Rome] On Palm Sunday there was a greate procession after 
a papal masse. x8a8 Scott F Maui Perth xxi, On the 30th 
of March next to come, being Palm Sunday. 
attnb 1553 Foxe A ^ M, zfzz/z Vpon Satterdaye 
being Palme Sonday Euen, 1627 Drayton Miseries Q 
Margaret in Bait Agincourt etc. 99 Fatall Towton that 
Palme>Sunday light X874 in Rtpon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 
109 note^ The battle of lowton, which was called Palm- 
Sunday Field. 

So fPalmsun even, the eve of Palm Sunday 
{pbs ) ; also Pa’lmsun a , occurring on or about 
Palm Sunday (cf. Whitsun) j Pa Imsiui v, dial 
(see quot 1779) 

XS7X Saiir Poems Rejorm, xxviii 218 On Falmsoneum 
this paper 1 compleit £1605 Acc~bh, W TFray in A nte» 
XXXII. 2x3 The 21 day of April!, beingepalme sonn 
even 1779 Genii Mag XLIX. 580 With us in the North, 
thechildrengooutintothelields apalmsoningorpalmsnmg, 
as th^ call it, and gather the dowering buds of the sallow 
z8x3 Sporting Mag,'Xl,ll 43 The Palmsun Horse Show, at 
Malton. 

Palm-tree (pamitrl) A tree of the older 
Palmacex or Palmar : « Palm l i 
cpso Ltndtsf Gosp John xv 4 Sum Sio palm-treo [L. 
palmed ne mm^e georenge uaestem from him seolfum buta 
geuuniga m wingearde c xooo ^lfric Exod xv 27 par 
waeron twelf wyilas and hundseofontig palmtreowa. c xzso 
Gen ^ Ex 3303 An ten and sexti psume tren hi So welles 
men mi^te sen Cursor m, X3660 A palme tre sco 

sagh hir hi 1543 Traheron Vigds Chsmrg iv, 147 Some 
allowe, that the water be drawen out wyth the woode of a 
palmetre, or drye elder 1634 Jackson Creed viii xviu § 6 
I he palmtree was as true an embleme or hieroglyphick of 
righteousnesse or justice, as the sword is of authority, and 
power 1842 Longf. Siat/e's Dream 11, Beneath the palm 
trees on the plain Once more a King he strode. 

b. Applied popularly to other trees . see Paim 
jAI 4. 

x633 Walton iiL 92 You see some Willows or Palm 

trees Dud and blossome sooner then others do vj\^ Feggb 
KenitcismSi Palm-ireei a yew-tree. 1887 Kentish Clo^s, s v , 
There is, in Woodnesborough, a pubhc-houiC called ‘ The 
Palm-tree which bears for its sign a clipped yew tree. 

O attnb 

X78X Smeathman in Phil Trans LXXL 167 noiCt The 
caterpillar or maggot of the Palm-tree Snout-beetle, Curcuho 
Palmaruntf which is served up at all the luxurious tables 
of the West Indian epicures as the greatest dainty of the 
Western world. i8oa Southey Thaieaa v Notes, Wks. 1838 
ly. 2X0 Houses made of palm-tree branches. 

(I Falmula (pae'lmirfla). Entom, [mod L., dim 
of L. palma palm ] A process between the tarsal 
claws m certain insects. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp Entomol III, xxxv. 692 You will find 
between the claws [of Lamellicorns] a minute but con- 
spicuous joint terminated by two bristles which seem to 
mimic the mtguia and its claws; these paits are what are 
denominated the palmula^ pUmUdOy and pseudonychia, 
1895 Cambridge Jvai, Hist v . ro3 A lobe or process .very 
Varied in different Insects, called empodium, arohum, pal- 
znula, plantul^pseudonycnium, or pulvillus. 

Palmus Christi, variant of Palma Chbisti. 
Z330 Palsgr. 251/2 Palmus chnsti an herhe. 

Palmy (pa mi), sb Sc. Also paimnie, paw- 
mie. [Coi responds to F. jbaumde * coup dans la 
main ’ (Littrd) ; but OF. j^aumie^palmie == It. pal- 
mata^ Pr., Sp., Pg.palmada, had the sense ‘ a slap 
with the palm’; cf med L palniaia (Du Cange), 
f. pahna Palm sh^ Cf. Palmer sb 3 ] A stroke 
on the palm of the hand, given as a punishment 
1783 R, Forbes Poems (i8ia) 93 Nae school being in, Our 
pammies o’er, syne aff we’d rin. z8a6 Galt Lairds iv, 
There was na a day I didoa get a pawmybut ane, and on it 
1 got twa 1854 H. Miller Sch 4 r Schm (1858) X42 The 
same number of palimes, well laid on, were awarded to each. 
1883 Q Rev Apr. 400 He got many a ‘ palmy ’ on his hand 
With a thick strap of leather 

Palmy P Palm sb,^ + -t.] 

1 Containing or abounding in palms j of or per- 
taining to a palm or palms ; palm-like Oimdy poet, 
X667 Milton P L iv, 254 Or palmie hilloc, or the flourie 
lap (Jf som imguous Valley, X734 Thomson Liberty u. 82 
The neighbouring Land, whose palmy^Shore The silver 
Jordan laves 1764 Goldsm. Trav 70 The naked ne»o 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wme. 18x9 Heber 
Hymn' Front ^eenlamds tiy Mountains' i. From many 
an ancient river, From many a palmy plain x866 B. Taylor 
Paim * Pine Poems 267 Her lithe and palmy grace, 
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Bearing or worthy to ‘bear the palin’, 
triumphant, flonrishmg; esp in palmy state (a 
Shaksperian phrase), jJaZ/wy days 
160S Shaks. Ham, i 1 1x3 In the most high and palmy 
state of Rome. 16x7 Drumm op Hawth Eorth Feasting 
Poems (1656) 132 And like Augustus palmy Raigne be deem’d 
X7^ Burke Regie. Peace 1 Wks. VIII 82 In the high and 
palmy state of the monarchy of France, it fell to the ground 
without a struggle, a x8s4 H. Reed Led, Bnt, Poets (1837) 
IK 301 The penod was a palmy one for men, who held a pen 
of power, 1893 J C. Jeaffresow Bk of Recoil, (1894) I. 
xm. 2x8 Persons who belonged to the brotherhood m its 
palmy days 

Palmyra (p^lmsiera). Forms: 7 palmexo, 
8 palmeira, palmira, 9 palmyra [Formerly 
palmetra, a Pg. pcUmeira (It palmero, Sp. pal- 
piera) palm-tree , cf Palmer sb 2 Jxyods palntero 
may have been from an It. source. The mod. 
spelling is app. erroneously conformed to that of 
the ancient Palmyra, Gr. Uakfjtvpa, a city of Syria,] 
A species of palm {Borasstts flahelhfomm), with 
rounded fan-shaped leaves, and large loundish 
drupes each containing three seeds; commonly 
cultivated m India and Ceylon, and impoitant for 
Its variety of uses. ^ 

The wood is used as timber; the leaves for thatch, matting, 
hats, baskets, umbrellas, fans, paper, etc.; the sap yiel^ 
wine (toddy) and sugar Oaggery); the outer pulp of the 
fruit is eaten roasted or made mto jelly ; the seedhng plants 
are used os food, etc. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E Indian P 109 The Poorer [Buildings) 
are made of Boughs or Oleas of the Palmeroes, or Letffb of 
Teke. 1718 Probag Gosp in East III 85 (Y ) Leaves of 
a Tree ci^ed Palmeira- 1778 R. Orme Miiit, Traits Ind, 
II 90 The interval was planted with rows of palimra and 
coco-nut trees. 1828 Asiat, Costumes (Stanf) The punk- 
ha, orfan, represented in the plate, is the leaf of the palmyra. 
1870 Anderson Misswns Amer Bd I vii 138 Sixty trees, 
twenty-nine of which were fhitt&l palmyras capable of 
supporting a native family, 
b. attnb. and Comb. 

X834 SiMMONDS Commerc Prod Veg, Ktngd 376 Eating 
the bulb or root, which is the first shoot from the Palmyra 
nut 1837 Henfrey^£^ 394 Borassusfabelhfortms yields 
what is ^led Palmyra-wood 1838 Hogg Peg Kiitgd, 752 
The Palmyra Palm is the most common palm of India 
1900 G Smith Twelve Pioneer Mtssionanes ig6 The pal- 
myra-climbers make use of a sort of movable girdle to bdp 
them in climbing the trees. 

Palmyre (pselmaioi). rare*-\ [ad. modL. 
Palmyra,'] A sea-woim of the genus Palmyra of 
marine polycbaetons annelida. 1890 in Cent, Did 
Palois, obs. form of Palace 
HPalolo (palJu'b). [Native name m Samoa 
and Tonga,] A nereid worm {Palolo mrtdts)^ 
abundant in some parts of the Pacific, and esteemed 
as food by the natives, who catch it when it 
annually visits the shores to spawn. 

X893 Edm Rev July loaThepalolo worm, greatly esteemed 
as an article of food by the Pacific islanders. 1M3 Daily 
Chron. 31 Jan 3/2 A very interesting account,. of the well- 
known annual fishery of the Palolo worm 
jj Palombino (pseljmbzn^). [It. palombino 
(L palumbtnus) dove-coloured, f. palomba, -bo 
pigeon, dove ] A greyish-white Italian marble 
i86x Sir Cl G. Scott Westm, Abbey (1863) 97 The palom- 
bino IS a white stone, not unhke cluncb, only much harder. 
tPalOTlTi Obs, Also 6-8 pallonr. [ad. F 
palourde^^h-te pop. 1j, pelorida, for cl. 'L, pelSrts, 
-idem, a. Gr. veXoipis, -iSa giant-musseL] A bivalve 
shell-fish ; a kind of cockle or mussel. 

1389 Rider Bibi Schol , Fishes 1722 A pallour, a shell fish. 
z6ox Holland Plmy II. 443 Ihe Palours also doe tnolhfie 
and soften the bellie {Ei pelondes emolhunt alumtil x6xx 
CoTGR., Clonisse, the little, sbarpe, and muddie cockle, 
tearmed, a Palour. Ibid ^ PaHourde, a littl^nariow, and 
seldome-gaping Cockle, which we also call, a Palour. x6s7 
C. Beck Univ Charac. I v, Pallour fish 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais iv bf. (1737) 246 Chevins, Pallours. 

Palox, Paloys, obs. ff Pole-ax, Palace. 

Palp (pselp)> E®’ ad. L. 

palpus,] A feeler ^ Palpus. 

1842 Brande Did Sa etc., av Palpaiors^ A family of 
Qavicorn beetles, including those which have very long 
maxillary feeler's, or palps 1870 Rolleston Amm Life 
Infrod 109 (Class, Insecta) The mandible has never even a 
rudunentofapaip. 1880 Huxley iv 167 

Palp (p2eip)i 'ti* I" palpdre to touch 

softly, pat, caress, coax, flatter; cf F, palper 
(i6th c. m Hatz -Darm.) ' to handle gently . . also, 
to flatter, soothe* (Cotgr.), It palpare,] 
irans To touch, feelj to handle gently, pat. 
Also To speak fair to, flatter, cajole. 

1334 St Papers Hen VIII, II. 218 That they may palpe 
andclayme, also handle as olynde men dothe in darknes. 
1630 T VAUGHAN Anthroposophta To Rdr , i^uinas palps 
him gently, Scotus makes him winch. 1657 Thornley tr. 
Longus' Daphnts ^ Ckloe 287 He began to palpe him with 
soft words. 1793 Gibbon Lett Misc. wks. 1706 L 291 , 1 sent 
for Farquhar, who is allowed to be a very skilful surgeon 
After viewing and palpin^ fie .desired to call in assistance. 
Palp, obs. Sc. foim of Pap, teat. 

Palpability (pselpabrliti). [f. next + -ITT. 
Cf. T.palpabihU] The quality of being palpable; 
concr. a palpable person or thing, 
x5ox Deacon & Walker Shrits f Dwels 34a Concerning 
the non visibility and palpability of spirits, c 1714 Pope, etc. 


Mem Mart, Scrthlerus xiv, He it was that fimt found out 
the Palpability of Colours, X84X L. Hunt Seer (1864) 77 In 
the shape of any Viola, or Julia, or other such Battering pal- 

S ibihty. 1873 M. Arnold Lit 4- Digma (1876) 64 The wo^ 
temal has less of particularity and palpability for the 
imagination. 

Palpable (peeflpabT), a, {adv ) Also 6 -abil, 
-yble. [ad. late 'L,palpdbths (Orosius), f. palpdre : 
see Palp v and -able. Cf. F. palpable (i4-i5th c, 
in Hatz -Darm.) ] 

1 . That can be touched, felt, or handled ; appre- 
hensible by the sense of touch ; tangible, sensible. 

Palpable darhness (tenebrse tarn densse ut palpari queant, 
'darkness which may be felt * Exod. x. 2x), thick, gross, utter 
darkness (a strong figure of speech) In palpable hit, the 
ong physical sense often passes into sense 2. 

cx3^ Chaucer H, Fame ii. 361 That he may shake hem 
be the biles. So palpable they «sbulden be ^1450 Mirour 
Saluacimn 4355 Ferefulst derknesse palpable. X558 Bp 
Watson Sev Sacraru. vii. 30 The Sacrament, signifieth and 
r^resenteth the same visible, mortal!, and palpable bodye 
of Cbiiste vpon the crosse 1600 Holland Livy x xxxii 
375 There chanced to be a fcggie mist, which continued a 
good part of the day, so thick and palpable, as men could 
not see before them x6b2 Shaks. Ham v 11. 292 A bit, a 
very palpable hit a 1633 Austin Medft (16^3) 59 Such an 
Object as shall bee palpable now as well as Visible , fiesh of 
our flesh 1786 tr Bechfords Vatkek 42 For two whole 
hours, a palpable darkness pre\mled. 1799 G Smith Lahoico- 
tory I 9 Nealed and beaten to a palpable powder i860 
Tyndall Glac, i, 11 z8 The stones were palpable enough, 
earned down by the cataract 
b. Med Perceptible by palpation, 
x^ AllbuHs Sysi Med II. 769 The spleen was not pal- 
pable. Itnd, IV. 108 The edge of the liver being palpable. 
2 . transf Readily perceived by some one of the 
other senses, as the sight, heanng, etc. , perceptible ; 
plainly observable, noticeable, patent. 

£^1430 Lydc. Mm Poems (Percy Soc) 206 Merciful 
Leonard ! gracious and benigne I Snew to thy servauntis 
som palpable sygne. c 1430 Lydg. & Burgh decrees 2568 
Evident toknys and signes palpable. Of a fool nyce and 
varyable 1659-60 Pefvs Dicay 6 Jan , Dinner was very 
good ; only the venison pasty was palpable beef, which was 
not handsome 1664 Power Exp Philos i 8s [Eyes of 
spiders] which indeed are so palpable that they aie clearly 
to be seen by any man that wants not bis own 1766 
FoRDYCE^Vwr Yng.Wom (1767)!. vi 236 What is dancing 
. but the harmony of motion rendered more palpable ? 18x9 
Byron ^uan 11 xcvii, For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view xB8o Miss 
Braddon Baibara xx\i 199 ^Head’s very hot’, said the 
surgeon, a fact also painfully palpable to the patient. 

8. Jig Easily perceived; open to recognition; 
plam, evident, apparent, obvious, manifest 
*S 45 JevE Exp, Dan. iv. 61 b, In stormes and derkenes of 
errours more palpable then m the sermtute of eg) pt X576 
Fleming Panopl EpUt 281 The ignoraunce of the world 
IS grosse and palpable, xysy Hooker Eccl Pel v Ixv § 13 
Opinions of palpable idolatne. x6xa Brikslev Lud Lit xx, 
(1627) 227 Keeping all in palpable ignorance to be drawne 
to dumb Idols. 1791 Cowper Odyss xiv 440 Should’st 
thou invent Palprhle falsehoods? iftSa Bowen Logic ix 295 
A Glide so palj^ble as this wouIcL indeed, be committed by 
no one. 1867 Freeman Norm Conq I. vi 539 Rejecting 
palpable fables and contradictions, 
t J 3 . as adv, = Palpably. Obs 
1383 T Washington tr Nickolay's Voy Ep Ded , To 
exclude olde men [is] palpable enronious X607 Schol, JDisc, 
etgst Anitchr t, 11, 83 Those who see them daily with our 
eyes,, yea .feele them palpable without hands 

f a‘lpaT)leness. [f prec. + -mess.] The 

quality or fact of being palpable, 
x6o8 D T Ess, Pol, Mor 8 b, Such is the palpablenesse 
of their irregular enormities 1793 Jefferson wnt, (1830) 
IV 481 The palpableness of these lesolutions tendered it 
impossible the House could reject them. xSa^ A. Bennie 
Disc, 111. 39 Giving to the abstractions of feeling the pal- 
pableness of sense. 

Palpably Ipabli), adv [f. as prec -h -ly K] 
In a palpable manner; so as to be felt, plainly 
seen, observed, etc. ; clearly, obviously, manifestly. 

X384 R. Scot Discov Witcher v viii. (288^ 83 Doo you 
not see how reallie and palpablie the divell tempted and 
plagued Job? x^ Burnet 39 Art xxii (1700) 246 
Ihings . too palpably False to be put upon us now 1792 
Smeaton Edysione L § 184 The sea salts render the wall 
visibly and palpably moist 1873 Gladstone Glean, VI, 195 
For Italy it is palpably matter of life or death 
fPalpabrize, S' Obs. [Axbiti&iy f,L, palpdre . 
see Palpate v,] tsans. To feel, touch, handle. 
(With quot. 1623 cf Palp v) 

*593 Nashb Chnsis T, {1613) 119 They cannot grosly 
parpdDrize or feele God with thdr bodily fingers, 1623 
Gqckeram, Pedpabrize, to flatter. 

Palpacle (psedpak*!). ZoqL [fi L. palp-m 
feeler, after tentacle^ A tentacle-IUce organ in 
the Stphonophora, belonging to a palpon. 
x888 Haeckel in Challenger XXVIII. x8 

Palpacles or Tasting Filaments Under this designation 
I include only the long, extremely contractile, hollow, 
simple filaments, which occur m the majonty of Physonect® 
at the base of the palpons 1898 Sedgwick Students Text- 
hk, Zool I, 130 The palpacles aie similar organs of the 
palpons, found in one order. 

Palpal (p®*lpal), a, Zool, [ad inod.L. palpdlts, 
f, palpus : see -AL. Cf. F. palpaH\ Of the nature 
of, pertaining to, or serving as a palp or feeler 
Palpal organ a modification of the termination of the 
pedipalp of a male spider, which serves as a genital organ. 

XU7 Mayne Expos Lex ,PalpahSipalpedus, Entomol,, 
applied to an insect having palpi, pEilpai palpate 1874 
Mogcridgb AfUs Suppl. 299 The terminal palpal claw has 
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two teeth towards its base on the underside. 1893 Shipley 
& Macbride Zool 188 The spermatORoa are convened to the 
p^al organa of the pedipalpi of the male 

Palpate (pse'lp^t), v [f ppl. stem of L. 
palpara to Palp.] trans. To examme by the 
sense of touch; to feel, spec as a method of 
medical examination. 

1849^59 Todd Cycl Anat IV 1151/1 The bird sifts and 
strains the mud and crater which it palpates in search of 
food 1898 AiiSuif's Sysi Med V 655 Its [the spleen’s] 
rounded margin can be readily palpated 

Palpate, a, rare. [ad. modL palpdUus^ 
Furnished with palps. 

*8^7 Mayne Ex^os. Lex [see Palpal]. 

Palpation (pselp^^fan). [ad. L palpdiim-em 
stroking, flattering, flattery, n. of action of palpdre 
to Palp; cf. F palpation (15th c. in Godef.).] 
Touching, feeling by touch, handling; gentle 
handling , spec medical examination by feeling 
1483 Caxton Gold Leg ig/a Forthly by palpacion of his 
very body 1640 “Watts tr. Bacotis Adv. Leatn v, 11 326 
When a man essayes all kind of Experiments without 
sequence or method that is a meere palpation [L ^edtatid\, 
x65d Blount Glossogr , Palpation.^ flatteiy, cogging, fair 
speaking, soothing x688 [see Palmation x] 1853 Dun- 
GLisoN Med. Lex.i Palpation^ the sense of touch. It is also 
used for the mode of exploring disease by feeling the dis- 
eased oT^n 1879 G Macdonald Str Gihbie I xxii 320 
A hairy thing lay by his side, which he examined by pal- 
pation, and found to be a dog 
(Uirtb 1898 AUhttit's Syst Med V. 898 The presence of 
emphysema tends to mask the percussion and palpation signs 
very considerably 

Pa*lpatory, rare. [f. L palpal-^ ppl stem 
di palpdre (Palp v)\ see -oby 2.] Of the nature 
of or tending to palpation. 

1876 tr. vm Ziexissm's Cycl Med V 76 Palpatory percus- 
sion ^ows a distinct increase of resistance at all points 

!l Palpetoa (psedprbra). PI. -sb. Anat [L.] 
An eyelid. 

x7od Phillips, Palpeira^ the Eye-lids, or Coverings of the 
Eyes 1797-41 Chambcrs Cycl s.v , In quadrupeds the 
lower Palpebra is moveable, and the smaller 1873 Walton 
Dis, Eye zyj OEdematous swelling of the palpebra. 
Palpebral (pae Ipi'bral), a. [ad. L pcdpehrdhs^ 
f. palpebra eyelid + Cf. F. palpibral (i 748 in 
Hatz -Darm.).] Of or pertaining to the eyelids ; 
esp in designating parts connected with these, as 
palpebral arch^ artery^ muscle^ nerve, vein, etc. 

xS^ G V. Ellis Anat 76 The lachrymal artery perfoiates 
the palpebral ligament of the upper eyelid, and it divider 
into branches that supply the lids, and anastomose with the 
upper aud lower palpebral arches rd49 E Wilson Anaf 
vade M. (ed. 2) 281 The Palpebral arteries, are given off 
from the ophthalmic i8<g O. W. Holmes Prof Break/ 1, 

1 (1891) 14 What I should call a palpebral spasm, affecting 
the eyelid and muscles of one side x88o Flower in Ncdince 
KXII gg/x Eyes black, the palpebral openings elongated 
[?An erroneous definition in Dunglison, ‘Relating to the 
eyebrows is repeated in the American Dictionaiies.] 

Pa Ipebrate^ ^dre, \zA.m.^^X,.palpehdU 

us, f. palpebra . see -ate 2 .] Furnished with eyelids 
1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paipe- 
brate, having eyelids 

f Pa'lpebre, Ohs, rare'~\ [a. obs. Y.palpehe 
(15th c in Godef), ad. L palpehra~\ An eyelid 
zj4x R CorLAMD GuydofCs Quest Chirurg D iij, Ihe pal- 
pebres or eye lyddes, the nosethyrlles, and eares. 
Pa'lpeorous, a, rare (See quots ) 

1846 Smart, having largebrows. 1857 Mayne 

Expos. Lex , PalpebrosHs, applied to the Crocodtlus palpe- 
brosus, because it has its eyebrows converted into a single 
osseous scutcheon , palpebrous 
t Paiped, ppl a. Obs [f. Palp v. + -ed 1 ] 
Felt ; apprehended by the touch Cf. Palpable i 
1609 Heywood Bnt. Troy xv. xlii, Fearlesse he through 
the paiped darktiesse soowres. 16x3 — Braz. Age Wks 
1874 111 206 And bring a paiped darknesse ore the earth. 
0x639 Webster A^us 4- Virf in. i, His smooth crest 
hath cast a paiped nlm Over Rome’s eyes 
Palplirie, -phry, obs forms of Palfbbt. 
Palpi, pi. of Palpus. Palpicil: seePAiPociL. 
Palpicorn (ps&dpikpjn), a and^^ [f. inod.L. 
pcdpicornes, pi. of palptcomis, i palp-us feeler + 
comm horn. Cf. F. palpkome (Cuvier) ] 

A. adj. Having palpi like horns or antennse; 
spec of or pertaining to the PcUpicomes, a tribe of 
pentamerous beetles having slender palpi usually 
longer than the antennae. 

1889 in Ogilvie; z 886 in CasselVs Encycl Diet. Mod 
The palpicorn beetles are now classed as Phtlhydnda, 

B. sb, 1 . A beetle of the tribe Palpicomes 

[1839 CrRimTH Ctevter'sAmm KmgiU XIV 424 The fifth 

family of the Pentamerous Coleoptera— Palpicornes ] i88a 
Ogilvie, Palptcom 1886 in CasselVs Eftcycl Diet 
2 . A long labial palp. {Cent, Diet) 

PaTpifer. JSnUm [f. L. palpus Palp sb. + 
•fer bearing, bearer] An outer lobe of the 
maxilla, bearing the maxillary palp 
X84X Newman Hist Insects 162 The feeler-bearer or 
pifer, IS usually placed above the stalk of the feeler-jaw 
x^5 Waterhouse Labium etc 8 We need not expect the 
division between the palpifer and stipes to be specially 
marked here 

Palpi’ferous, a, [f. niod.L. palpifer (f. 
palpun + -ODS : see -fbrous ; cf, F. palptfire 
(,Litti^).] Bearing palps, esp. maxillary palps. 


1857 in Mayne Expos Lex, and m mod Diets. 1890 
Centmy Diet s v.. Any insect which has palps is both palpi- 
ferous and palpigerous, hut mouth-parts of insects are either 
palpiferous or palpigerous, according as they bear maxillary 
or labial palps. 

Falpiform (pse Ipifpim), a [f. L palpus 
feeler + -FOBM; cf F peUptforme {lAViTi)l\ Having 
the form of or resembling a palp, palpus, or feeler. 

x8x9 G Samouelle Entomol Comnena. 305. i8a6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol III. xxxu 341 A pair of biarticulate palpi- 
form organs. 1839 Dana Crust, i 609 The palpifoim nata- 
tory appendage of the thoracic legs 
iPalplgrer (pselpidgw) Entom [f Li. palpus 
+ -ger carrying, earner ] The part of the labium 
of an insect which bears the labial palpi. 

1841 Newman Hist Insects 160 The labial feelers or tah.o. 
palpi originate one on each side of the palpiger 1877 
Huxley Anat Inv Amm. vii 403 Between the mentum 
and the ligula, on each outer edge of the labium, asmall piece, 
the palpiger, is articulated x^5 Wai erhouse Labmm etc. 
6 The part that bears the labial palpi. ., called the palpiger 
by Newman 

Palpigerous (pselpi d^eras), a. [f as piec. 
+ -oua ] Having or bearing palpi or feelers. 

1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol xlviii Iv, 431 Eleutkeraia 
(Coleoptera L) Maxilla naked, free, palpigerous. 1870 
Rollfston Amm. Life 73 A largely developed and palpi- 
gerous labium 

Palpitant (pielpil^t), a. [a Y. palpitant 
(1519 in Halz -Darm ), ad. L, palpitani-em, pr 
pple odpalpitdre* see next] Palpitating 
1837 Carlyle Fr Rev II. v iv, The Grocei, palpitant, 
with drooping lip, sees his Sugar faxS X864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav 195 Cascades, delicately palpitant as a fall 
of northern lights, x868 Geo Eliot Sp Gipsy iv 312 Pal- 
pitant with memories From streets and altars. 

Palpitate (psedpiteH), v, [f L, palpitdt-, ppl 
stem oipalpitdre to move frequently and quickly, 
tremble, throb, freq. of palpdre Palp v, Cf. F. 
palpifer (i6th c. in Godef Compl.) ] 

1 . inir. To pulsate or beat rapidly and strongly, 
as the result of exercise, stiong emotion, or as 
a symptom of disease, said of the heart, and 
transf. of the body or its members ; to throb 

1693 CocKFRAM IT, To Beate or leape like the heart, Pal- 
pitate. 0x7x3 Burnet Own Time iii (1724) I 5x1 His 
heart , continued to palpitate some time after it was on the 
Hangman’s knife, 1766 Goldsm Vic IV. (1876) 204 My 
heart palpitating with fears of detection. 1838 Dickens 
Hick, Nick, IX, ‘I do so palpitate observed Miss Squeers. 
fig 1871 M. Arnold if? Garl viii 67 [Burlesquing 
the style of a popular newspaper] Researches concei ning 
labour and capital, which are haidly, as our Pans corre- 
spondent says, pamitatmg with actuality 290X Lady's 
Realm X. 548/2 London may throb and palpitate with 
functions and festivities, 

b. gen To move with a vibrating or quivering 
motion ; to tremble, quiver 
X849 Noad Electnetiy The limb [of the frog] traversed 
by the direct current palpitated for a certain time 2863 
Longf. JVayside Inn, Stud. T. 87 Fountains palpitating in 
the heat x886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salaimnbb 16 Her 
thin nostrils palpitated. 

2 . trans. To cause to pulsate rapidly or throb. 
X790 Mrs k. M. Johnson Monmouth 1 . 163 What strange 

transporting sensations p^itated my heart. i8« T Hook 
Widow 4 * Marquess vii, These palpitated a bosom pure 
and at rest fiom every fiercer passion 

Falpitatingf (pse'lpiWtig), ppl a. [f. piec. 
+ -ING 2 ] That palpitates ; throbbing, quiveiing. 

X79X CowpFR Iliad xxn 535 She rushed with palpitating 
heart And frantic air abroad 1863 Ld Lyiton Ring 
Amasts I t n. 1 103 A pretty woman, bosomed in an airy 
cloud of palpitating gauze. x88a Rossetti Ball. ^ Sonn. 
201 Some shadowy palpitating giove that bears Rest for 
man's eyes and music for hts ears 

Hence PaTpita tiugly adv. 

1849 Frase-ds Mag XL 518 Heart-palpitatmgly enteied 
he that well-remembered poital xSpi G. Meredith One of 
our Conq. II. x 259 It lifts her out of timidity into an 
adoration still palpitatingly fearful 

Falpitatioa (pselpiUiJon). [nd.!,. palpita- 
tidn-em, n, of action f. paipitdre Palpitate Cf, 
F . palpitation (1545) ] The action of palpitating 

1 . The beating of the heart ; esp a violent and 
rapid pulsation resulting from exercise, strong 
emotion, etc.; throbbing; spec, such increased 
activity of the heart arising from disease of the 
organ itself or other parts of the body, 

1604 Jas I Caunterdl. (Arb.) 102 If . a man would lay a 
heauy pound stone on his breast, for staying and holding 
down® that wanton palpitation x65e Ridgley Pract, 
Physic 273 Palpitation of the Heart comes first from some- 
thing troubling the Heart 1834 J Forbes Laenneds Dis 
Chest (ed. 4] 553 The symptoms of this aflfection are— a 
soft and weak pulse, and feeble and indistinct palpitationa 
187* Huxley PAyr 11. 53 Other emotions cause that extreme 
TMidity and violence of action which we call palpitation, 

2 , ^n. A trembhng or qmvenng motion; a 
tremble. 

1677 Gale Crt Gentiles hl (56 When any parts oi their 
members suffered a palpitation or leaping thev foretold 


tion for me 1827 Lvtton Pelham Ixxxiiu (i 853) 293 Dawsou 
trembled like a leaf, and the palpitation of his limbs made 
his stM audible and heavy. 1891 T Hardy Tess (1900) 
iot/i She heard a new strange sound among the leaves. . . 
Sometimes it was a palpitation, sometimes aflutter, some- 
times It was a sort of gasp or gurgle 


Faipless, a [f Yams sb. + -less.] Having 
no palpi, palps, or feelers 
x8to Bastian Brain 95 Two other nerves on each side are 
m relation with the palpless mandibles, 

Falpocil (pse'lpifeil) Eoo/. Also palpicil. 
[f. L. palpo~, taken as comb, form of L palpus 
YiMS->rCihum eyelash.] A fine hairlike palp or 
palpus , a tactile hair 

x88x E R. Lankester in Entycl Bnt. XII 549/2 Tactil 
hairs fcalpocils), however, occur on the ectodermal cells 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm. Life 806 (Porifera) 
Net vous elements. There are twoforms of them, thepalpocil 
and synocil The formei is a delicate free process, springing 
from a mesoglmal cell with one or more basal outrunners. 
Falpou (pselppn). Zool. [mod, f. 'L.palp-ns 
feeler, after siphon.^ An individual member of 
a siphonophoran colony developed as a feeler; 
a dactylozooid 

1888 Haeckel in Challenger Rep, Zool XXVIII 16 
Palpons or Tasters. . These are always simple, thiii-walled, 
very contractile sacs, in which the proximal portion com- 
municates with the cavity of the stem, while the distal end 
IS closed 1898 Sedgwick Stud Te.\M Zool I 138 The 
structures called palpons (hydrocysts, dactylozooids) aie to be 
looked upon as mouthless manubria of medusoids 

II Falpus (pse Ip^s). Zool. PI palpi (pre Ipoi). 
[L. pamts a feeler, cognate with palpate \ see 
Palp v 7 } A jointed organ attached to the labia, 
maxillse and mandibles of insects, arachnids, etc., 
and serving as an organ of sense ; a feeler. Also, 
each of the two fleshy lobes at the sides of the 
month of bivalve molluscs 
x8z3 Bingley Amm Btog (ed 4) 1 . 41 The mouth.. has 
also, in most instances, four or six palpi, or feelers. Z835 
KiRBY/fhA. 4 Inst Amm II xvi 83 The or feelers, 
which in some cases emerge from the side of the maxilla 
z8sa Dana Crust i 41 'ihe members of Crustacea con- 
sist normally of three parts 01 blanches, a tigellus, a palpus, 
and a fouet Z877 W Thomson Vcy Challenger I. iv 258. 

Comb xB8o Bastian Biatn 97 Nerves , from the two 
pairs of antennae, and from the palpi-bearing mandibles. 

Palsgrave (pgdzgr^v) Iftst. Also 6-7 
paltsgrave, 7 pauls-, palse- ; 7-9 palgrave. 

[a, 16th c D\x. paltsg ave (Kilian), mod. Du. palls* 
gf aaf^ Ger, jfalzgraf MHG pfahgrdve, < 5 HG. 
pfalmzp*dvo, f pfaknza palace + gidvo count. 

L paldiium Palace appeals to have been altered in 
Teutonic lands to ’^palantmm, whence app OllG.fifolanza, 
pfalenza, MHG flense (pfalst, pjalz), OS palencea, 
palmza (Hehand), OF pahnie,Palendse fern, ,pah ni ma&c. j 
A Count Palatine, see Count jA 2 2, Palatine 
2 a. 

ax^ Hall Chi on. Hen VIII 237 b, Came to London 
Duke Frederjke of Bauvre County® Falantyne or Falsgraue 
of the Ryne Ibid, Ihe Palsgraue was receyued & con- 
ducted to Wynsore by the Duke of Suffolke. Sandys 
Europse Spec (1632) 172 Though the Princes and heads of 
the weaker side , both Faltsgi ave and Lantsgt ave, ha\ e . . 
imposed silence in that poinct s6xa Sin C. Mountagu in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist MS^ Comm ) I, 241 If my Lord of 
Exeter had gone with the King now to the Instalment of 
the Faulsgrave [x e as a Knight of the Garter]. X64X French 
Dtsidl IV (1651) 100 J ohn Casmire False g^a^ e of the Rhene 
did alwayes drmke of it. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Palis* 
gtave, the Title of the Prince Elector Palatine of the 
Rheine. X700 De Foe Dang Ptoi Rehg. Misc, (1703) 250 
He had not Courage enough to break with Spam in the just 

2 uarrel of the Palsgrave, King of Bohemia xSxg Scott 
eg. Montrose 11 , 1 have myself commanded the whole stift 
of Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Pals- 
grave’s palace 

^ i6ia W, Pye in Ellis Oiig. Lett Ser. iir, IV. 170, 1 
thought good to stay vntill 1 might advertyse you of the 
Palgraves arryvall 1855 Milman Lat Chr. ix. 11 IV. ^8 
Otho the palatine of But gundy the palgraves of Thuringia, 
Wittlesbacfa, and numberUbs other counts and nobles* 

So Palsgraviue \pw. paltsgravin = Gsx. pfalz* 
grafitij, a countess palatine. 

X835 m Booth Did Eng. Lang X846 in Worcester 
1894 Wesim Gaz 26 Sept. 3/3 Her children [were dibtin- 
gin&hed] as ‘Rhinegmves’and ^Rhinegravines,' instead of 
Palsgraves and Palsgravines respectively. 
tPalsical, a. Obs. [f. Palsy + -ical,] Of 
or pertaimng to the palsy, paralytic 
z7x6 M Davies Athen. Brit, II. To Rdr. 9 Their Hands 
are lyable to strange Paralitical Changes and Palsical 
Motions. 1737 Bailey vol 11 , having the Palsey. 

Hence_t 3 Pa Isloalnesa (Bailey vol II, 1727). 
Falsied (pg Izid), ppl a. [f. Palsy sb. or v. 
+ -ED.] Affected with palsy, paralysed ; Jig. de- 
pnved of muscular energy or power of action; 
rendered impotent ; tottenng, trembling, 

X550 Bale Eng Votaries n 96 As that so many sycke, 80 
many blynde, so many .palseyd, leprosed were by them 
[the Apostles] as by him [Bechet] dehuered, 2603 bHAKS. 
Meets for M hi i 36 For all thy blessed youth Becomes as 
aged, and doth begge the almes Of palsied-Eld. X7S6 Smart 
Hymn Supreme Being xi, He fix’d the palsied nerves of 
weak decay, Z814 Southey Roderick y. so He did not feel 
how Roderick’s hand Shook like a palsied limb, z868 Farrar 
Silence 4* V 111 (1875) <52 From the palsied hands of Greece, 
Rome rudely snatched the sceptre. 1889 Stevenson Edm. 
hi^h 58 Old palsied houses, 

Fialsify (pgdzifai), v. rare. [f. Palsy + -py.] 
irans. To afflict with palsy, to paralyse; also fig. 
X77S Ash, Falsified, diseas^ with the palsy xSsx G 
OuTRAM Legal Lyrics, Annttifyx, She’spalsified— an' shakes 
^ head sae fast about, ye scarce can see’ t 1881 J Walker 
f^nt to Auld Reekie 296 She'll palsify Industry's arms. 
Hence Vfil8ifloa*tloii, paralysing action. 
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PALSTAVU. 

x866 K. Chambess JEss Ser 1. 138 Through the very palsiii* 
cation of despair. 

Palstave (pglst^iy) ArchmL Also -staffs 
llpaalstave, Hpaalstab. [ad. Da. poahiav:-^ 
Icel. j>dlsiaf-ff f, ^«//hoe or spade + jfo/^r stave, 
staff.] A form of celt of bronze or other metal, 
shaped so as to fit into a split handle, instead of 
having a socket into which the handle fits 
1851 D WiLSOK Freh . Ann 255 Implements to which 
archsologists are now eeneially agreed in applying the old 
Scandinavian term PaaTstab, or its recently adopted jSnghsh 
S3monymej Palstave, originally designating a weapon 
employed in battering the shields of the foe. 1877 Dl 
Jewitt Half-hrs amon ^ Eng ^ Aniig ^ 51 In others the 
entire weapon is made thicker, with a groove (answering to 
flanged sides, so far as it goe^ on either side, and a stop« 
ridge These are generally denominated ‘palstaves*, from 
the old Scandinavian itxmj^aalstaf 18^ Notts ^ DerbysJu 
N Aug no Sixteen socketed celts, four spear-heads, a 
palstave with three nbs on the diaphragm above the stop* 
ridge, a ferrule, and other objects 

Falster. Ohs or arch [a MDu. and Du, 
paUter stick with iron spike, pilgrim’s staff: cf 
OE palstr^ paiester spike :—? OTeut. ’^pahtro- 
‘ stick with a thorn ’ (Franck) ; cf. MLG. palte^ 
LG. palt^ palter^ pult^ Sw. palta tatter, splinter.] 
A pilOTim’s staff 

1481 Cmcton Reynard xhc (Arb.) 47 , 1 desire of your grace 
that I may haue male and staff [ong palster ende mael] 
blessyd, as belongeth to a pilgrym, he shal goo on pyU 
grymage, and gyue to hym male and staf [mael ende staQ . 
He hynge on the foxes necke a male couerd wyth the skynne 
of bruyn the here, and a lytil palster [een cleynpalsterkyn] 
therby. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xxi 466 To gyve me 
a newe sloppe and a large bode, a pahter well yrende. [x8m 
F S Ellis 147 Then in his hand a sturdy 

palster He put ] 

Palsy (pe'lzi), sb, {a ) Forms: a. 3-6 parlesie, 
-esi, 3-5 parlasy, 4-5 paxlesy(e, perleay, 5 
parlsy, perlooy, 3-4 palaaie, 4 -asye, -aoye, 
-esy, pallesye, 4-5 palesye, -sie, palasy, 5 
pallesid, palysy. 7. 4-5 palsyoi 4-8 palsie, 
palsey, (5 pallsay, 6 pawsey), 4- palsy. See 
also Paraltsie [ME a. OF, parahste^ •If sie 
(i2-i3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Romanic type 
*parcdysia (cf. It parahsia^ Pg paralysia^ Sp, 
perlesta\iox'L*paralysts^GT TraydAym?, acc -Kvaiv, 
whence also OF parahsin^ * palactn^ palazine 
(Littid), OE parahsint cf. Paralysis.] 

1 . A disease of the nervous system, characterized 
by impairment or suspension of muscular action or 
sensation, esp of voluntary motion, and, in some 
forms, by involuntary tremors of the hmbs, 
paralysis 

a a X300 Cursor M 19048 (Edin ) A man was cnplid in 
parlesie \Pott^ GotU parlesi, Triiu palesy, Laud palsy] 
1340 Hampole Pr* Consc 2996 Som for ire sal have als pe 
parlesy c X400 tr. Secreta Secret , Gofv* Lardsh 76 Lightly 
he rynnys yn-to perlesy 1483 Cath, AngU 269/2 pe Parlesy 
{A Parky), paralysis c igoo Rowlis Cursi^ 46 in Laing 
A nc Poet, 6 cot , Appostrum or the perlocy a 13x0 Douglas 
K, Hart 455 Heidwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy. xs8o T Hay 
in Cath Tractates (S. T S.) 69 Miracolouslie ddyveret 
from ane Parlesie 

jS 0x290 S’, Eng Leg I 16/314 Four men of strongue 
palasie heore hele huy hadden 1303 R Bronne HandL 
Synne 11922 A lymme hat ys dede or drye purghe sykenra, 
or smete yn pallesye. Langl P PI* A v. 61 As pale 
as a pelet, In a palesye [B v 78 palsye, palacye] he seemede 
138a Wyclif Mark 11 10 He seith to the sike man in palasie 
ryse vp, take thi hed 0x412 Hoccleve Be Reg Pinna 
3733 A Roraayn, smyten with he pallesie ^ 

y X3 Cursor M 11817 (Gott ) Pe palsy {Coti parlesi j 
Tnn. palesy] has his a side 138a Wyclif Matt ix. 2 
The man sike m palsie. 14 . Norn, in Wr-Wulcker 
708/32 Hec farahsis^ pallsay, xs33 Elyot Cast Helthe 
(1339) 26 b, Rosemarye helpeth ^ynst palseys, iSS* 
Huloet, Pmasye* 1$^ Spenser 0 . i iv 35 The faking 
Palsey, and Saint Fraunces fire. 1673 Ray yoiem Low C. 
70 To be drunk by those that have the Palsie. 1757 
Franklin Lett Wks 1840 V 360, I never knew any ad- 
vantage from electricity in palsies, that was permanent 
1813 Mar Edgeworth Patronage (1833) I x 164 The 
paralytic incumbent had just at this time another stroke 
of the palsy, X843 Sir T. Watson Led Pnnc Physic xxxi 
I 328 That species of palsy which is called hemiplegia i860 
Thackeray Round Papers^ Caip at Sam Souct^ Having 
to lie out at night she got a palsy which has incapacitated 
her from all further labour, 

b. With defining words BeU’s palsy, paralysis 
of the facial nerve ; oreepmg p., gradually grow- 
ing paralysis ; crossed p , paralysis affecting the 
upper limb of one side and the lower of the other , 
orutch-p., paralysis of the arm caused by the 
pressure of a crutch ; diver’s palsy, paralysis of 
the heart caused by diving ; lead-p., merourial-p , 
that induced by lead or mercurial poisoning; 
scrivener’s p. « Vinter's cramp, see Writer ; 
shaking p , tremulous paralysis in the aged ; 
transverse p. » crossed palsy Also Dead palsy, 

1858 Copland jD/cA III 1 13/1 When the upper 
limb of one side, and the lower of the opposite side is 
affected, the palsy is usually called transverse or crossed 
palsy X900 jyesiM Gan 22 Nov 8/1 A man engaged in 
sinking an artesian well at Merton Abbey has been killed 
by ‘diver's palsy '—paralysis of the heart caused by the 
change from high air pressure at a depth of 103 ft. to normal 

^ 2 ^ /J: Any influence which destroys, or seriously 


impairs, activity or sensibility; a condition of 
utter powerlessness ; an irresistible tremor. 

X433 Lydg S Edmund in. 90 Hand and penne quake for 
yerray dreed Of which palysy, but grace be my leche, , 
I not who shal me teche x6oa Mars ton Antonio's Rev iv 
hr, I will live, Onely to numme some others cursed bloode 
With the dead palsie of like misery 1652 Hovi ell Girevs 
Rev* Naples ii, 150 The next morning the (jity had a not 
good morrow given her by the Castles, that put her m a 
palsie for a great while 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 
3^ Is the calmness of philosophy or the palsy of insensi- 
bility, to he looked for ^ 1848 W H Bartlett 
II. (rS/g) 28 So thoroughly does the region now lie under the 
palsy of hlohammedamsm. 

b. Gentlemaiis palsy • used allusively in refer- 
ence to the shaking of the dice-box nonce^tise* 
x6o8 Yorksh* Trc^ i. iv. To draw thnce three thousand 
acres into the compass of a little round table, and with the 
gentleman's palsy m the hand shake out his posterity, thieves 
or beggars. 

1 3 A palsied person, a paralytic Ohs* 
a xjjoo Cursor M 18543 ((IHott) To parlesi {Tnn palesie] 
and to mesele, And to wode, gifandkairhele. 1483 Cath* 
Angl 269/2 J>e Parlesy, (A Parlsy) paraliticus qui keibet 
. anfimiitatem, 15*6 R. Whytford Martiloge (1893) 14 He 
heled^ blyiide & defe, lepres & palseys 

+ B adj, (always aitnb , and app. attnb. use 
of sb : cf C) Affected with palsy, palsied. 
Also^^ Ohs 

1563 Hyll Art Gaiden^ ji xlvi (r6o8) 116 This hearb eaten 
doth strengthen the palsie members, 1607 Topsell Fourf 
Beasts (1638) 23 A palsie man will fall down if he taste of 
the perfume made of the hairs of an asse or mule. 1635 
Swan Spec* JIL vii, §3 (1643) 350 With what a paKie pace 
[winter] . . cometh. 1703 Kelsey Serm 297 Aged Men, 
whose Palsy Heads and famting Powers are [etc ]. 

O altnh and Cotith* a. altrih* of or of the 


nature of palsy, as \ palsy-evil, i-pliie, -stroke; 
used to cure palsy, z&pahy drop, pill, water, b. 
instrumental, as palsy-qu^tng, -shaken, -shaking, 
-sick, -stricken, -stnuk adjs., palsy-strike vb. c. 
Also palsy-like adj. 

« Propr Sanct (VeinonMS ) in He^^g2^^^I^;LXXXI. 
92/116 hfony he heled in J?at tyme pat weren in pe palesy 
pyne 1387^ T Usk Test* Love in vu (Skeat) 1 40 Me 
thinketh the palse yuel hath acomered thy wittes. 158X 
Molcaster (1887)73 Some palsilike trembling 

from the legges 1592 S\ lvester Tn Faith iv xi, By Faith, 
Saint Peter likew ise did restore A Palsie-sick, x6o6 Shaks 
Tr* 4- Cm ui 174 With a palsie fumblmg on his Gorget ^ 1648 
Herrick Hesper, To fnend on uniuneable Times^ Griefe,. 
has Wither’d ray hand, and palsie-struck my tongue xyio- 
II Swift Lett (1767) III 91 Bid him tell you all about the 
bottle of palsey water by Smyth *744 Mrs. Delany Auio- 
htog 4- Corr (x86i) II 293 Cannot you prevail with her to 
take palsy drops ? 1820 Keats Eve St Agnes xlii, Angela 
the old Died palsy-twitch’d a 1837 Campbell Bead Eagle 
68 A palsy-stroke of Nature shook Oran 
Pa*lsy,«'. [f prec. sb] 

1 trans* To affect with palsy, to paralyse. 
Chiefly^, To render powerless or inert 

x6xs Chapman Odyss xviii 558 Ask'd, if overcome With 
wine he were, or, were palsied In his mind's instruments 
*795 Southey Vis Maid 0> leans i 283 TwoGoulscameon, 
of form more fearful-foul Than ever palsied in her wildest 
dream Hag-ridden Superstition. 1838 Prescott Ferd 4- 
Js Introd. (1846) 9 Ibese circumstances so far palsied the 
arm of the Christmns. 1874 Blacjcie SelfCult, 24 It lames 
and pakies his utterance, 

2 intr. To shake or tremble as if palsied (nonce- 
use) ; to become palsied (raie) * cf. Palsying b 

1582 Stanyhurst /Eneis il (Arb) 63 With menacing 
becking thee blanches palsye beforetyme [L tiemefacta 
comani concusso vertice nutat],, 1834, 1849 [see P alsv ing b] 
Palsying (p? P P^c . + ing 2 ] 

That palsies or paralyses ; paralysing. 

1803 Miss Porter Thaddeus (i8a6) III xii. 260 Tbaddeus 
gazed at him with a palsying uncertainty m his heart 
X898 G Meredith OdesFr Hist ifj On fields where palsying 
Pythic laurels grow. 

b Becoming palsied or paralysed. 

X834 Whittier MoggMegonenx Until the wizard’s curses 
hung Suspended on nis palsying tongue. 1849 C* Bronte 
Shirley x. 132 The heaviness of a broken spiiit, and of 
pining and palsying faculties, 

tPalsywort (pglzijwwt) Ohs [f. Palsy + 
Wort]. A former name of the cowslip 
1597 Gerarde Herbal u cclx. § 7 637 They are commonly 
called .in English pettie Mulleins, or Palsie woorts, of most 
Cowslips {ZLIUd 638 The Cowslips are commended against 
the slacknes of the smewes, (which is the palsiel] xSz^ 
Parkinson Paradtsi xxv. 247 In some countries they 
them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty Mulleins, which 
called Cowdips in otheis. 

t palt, sb, Ohs [f Pali v * • by-foim of Pelt 
sh A blow, a stroke . « Pelt sb 2 
162s PuRCHAS Pilp^ms II VI VI 887 Lifting vp the wwdden 
weapon, he gaue him such a palt on the pate, Tinker 
of 'Purvey (18591 17 Another gave me three palts on the head, 
my scull was cracKed ^ t» •, 

*|« jPfljlfi, n ^ Ohs* [By-fbrm Pux<T ] 

trans. To thrust, put forably. 

a 1380 Crisiene-nton 4 99 hfin*P Pyrmn MS, 4B7 

Men schal m prison >e palt [rpnes malt, for tail] And putte 
be to pyne 

tPalt, Ohs Also 6 pault. [By-form of 
Pelt v* The phonetic change is unexplained.] 

1 trans To drive with missiles 
1637 Heywood Bial iv Wks. 1874 VI 184 Yon hill, from 
whose high crest I with more ease with stones may palt 
them hence. 


call 

are 


2 . To strike with repeated blows of missiles, to 
assail with missiles. 

*579 Gosson Apol Sch. Abuse (Arb ) 64 The dirty Cham- 
pions that stoode a loofe,paulted the buckler bearers on the 
shinnes. 1653 Cocan tr. Pinto's Treev* iv 8 Ihe whole 
multitude to the very children, pursued and palted them 
with staves and stones. *700 T Brown Amusem Ser 4 
Com, no Their Father was palted with hundreds of them 
[eggs] on the Pillory 1740 Dyche & Pardon, Patting or 
Pelting, the act of throwing stones, dirt, &c at a person, 
b jig To assail with obloquy or reproaches. 
i%>7 Collier Immar Stage iii (1698) ixi Do the Antient 
Poets palt It in this Manner? 1701 — M Anrel (1726) 28 
When the Emperor was once dead, he pdts his memory to 
some purpose 

8 . tntr* To deliver repeated blows ; to discharge 
missiles 

1606 Sylvester Bu Bartas « iv ir Trophies 263 Am I 
a Dog, . To be with stones repell’d and xmlted at? 

4 . To go with effort; to trudge 
1360 Nice Wanton in HazL Bodsl^ II, 165 Now pretty 
sister, what sport shall we devise? Ihus palting to school, 
I think us unwise. 

Palter (pg Itoi),®. Also 6-7 paulter [Appears 
first in i6th c. The form is that of an iterative m 
-er, like faulier, totter, waver , but no suitable 
primitive palt is known, and no corresponding vb 
is known in any other laug ] 

I. + 1 . intr a.nd trans. To speak indistinctly or 
idly ; to say or recite in an indistmct tone , to 
mumble, babble Ohs* 

1538 Bale Tkre Lawes^^S, I neuer mysse but paulter. Our 
blessed ladyes psaulter. 1373 Gammer Gurtows Needle IL 
ui, One while his tongue it ran, and paltered of a cat 
f b. trans To jumble up, to patch up (a com- 
position) Ohs rare 

1588 Grecne Penmides To Rdrs ^ 1 keepe my old course, 
to palter vp some thing m Prose, vsing mine old poesie still, 
Qmne tuht puncium 

II 1 2 To shift or alter (m position). Ohs 
1577 Harrison England ii ix. (1877) 1 209 Sith most of 
them [ecclesiastical feasts] are fixed, and palter not their 
place of standing. 

3 . tntr To shift, shuffle, equivocate, prevaricate, 
in statement or dealmg, to deal crookedly or 
evasively, to play fast and loose, use trickery. 
Usually const with* 

160X Shaks ful C 11 1 126 What other Bond [neede we] 
Then secret Ramans, that haue spoke the word, And will not 
palter? 1605 ~ Macb. v. vui 20 Be these lugling Fiends no 
more beleeu'd. That palter with vs m a double sence, That 
keepe the word of promise to our eare, And bieake it to our 
hope 1606 — Ant SfCL in. xl 63 Now I must dodge And 
palter in the shifts of lownes 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 2 
After they have juggl'd and palter'd with the World, 1706 
Phillips, Palter, to play fast and loose, to deal unfairly 
x8x3 Mar Edgeworth Patron (1&33) I. xviil 302 Oh ! 
Carohne, don't go back— don't palter with us~^ide by 
your own words 1823 Scott Quentin D xxxii. If you 
palter or double in your answers, I will have thee hung 
alive in an iron chain 1847 Emerson Poems, Sphinx 32 He 
creepeth and peepeth, He palters and steals 1884 Ld 
Blackburn in Lavi Rep 9 App Cases 20X If they palter 
with him in a double sense [2 e* by ambiguous expressions]. 
It may be that they lie like truth , but I think they he, and 
It is a fraud. 

b. To shuffle or haggle in bargaining; to huckster, 
bargain, or parley in matters of duty or honour 

x6xi CoTGR , Harceler, -tohagglej hu(ke, hedge, or paulter 
long in the buying of a commoditie. x6x8 Bolton Floiyts 
93 But the Carthaginians paltnng in the case, quoth Fahius, 
What meanes this delay? 1838 Dickens 0 TVivj/xlvii, 
Hatred of the girl who had dared to palter with strangers 
X852 Tennyson Ode Dk Wellington 180 Who never sold 
the truth to serve the hour, Nor palter'd with Eternal 
God for power — Third of February 24 What I have we 
fought for Freedom from our prime, At last to dodge and 
palter with a public crime? 1883 J Hawthorne Bust I 
90 Only fools and cowards palter about morality. 

c. To play fast and loose with (a matter or 
thing) ; to dilly-dally, to tnfle with 

18x4 Mrs j West Alicia de Lacy IV 25a If my courage 
palteis with my duty, X841 L. Hunt Seer iiS 6 ^ 25 Iniie 
will not palter with the real state of the case 1877 JL Morris 
Epic Hades il 137 My good Lord Who loved too much, to 
palter with the past 1880 C R. Markham Teruv Bark 
428 He urged that nothing should be allowed to come in the 
way of this great woik, that it should not be paltered with, 
fd. trans To barter; to corrupt, Qbs, 

X64X Milton Ck Govt it. 111 Wks, (xSsx) 173 Wherebnbery 
and corruption solicits, paltnng the free and monilesse power 
of discipline with a carnall satisfaction by the purse, 
f 4 irons* To trifle away, squander Ohs. 
x6as Fletcher Elder Brother ir i, 'Tis not to be a justice 
of peace as you are, And palter out your timei'th penal 
statutes 1706 Phillips, To Palter, also to squander away. 
Hence fPa Itered ppl a Ohs , ’gained by palter- 
mg (sense 3 b) 

ax 6 zB Sir J. Semple Pickiootkfor Pope (1669) 13 Puft 
vp with pampering pride of paltred pelfs. 

Palter6r (pgitorai). Also fi-y P^ltrer [f 
prec + -erI.] One who palters ; an equivocator; 
a shuffler, one who plays fast and loose ; a haggler, 
a huckster ; a tnfler {with serious matters), 

*589 J* Rider Bibl Schal, A Palterer, sordidus, vide 
dodger, xg^ Florio, MiserSne, a ebuffe a pmeh-penny, 
a paltrer, apeme-fatber 1599 Nashs Lenten Stuffs 7 There 
be of you,, that will account me a paltrer for hanging out 
the signe of the redde herring in my titlepage and no such 
feast towards for ought you can see 1642 Rogers Naaman 
364 Turn our eyes off from all slighters and paltrers with 
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God iSio Shelley Cam. iv. i, Vile palterer with the 
sacred truth of God i860 Motley (1868) I 1 20 The 

well-known voice, ^ which had so often silenced the Flemish 
palterers and intriguers 

Faltering (p$ Itang), vdL sb. [f Paltbb » + 
-iNft 1 ] The action of the verb Palter . equivo- 
cation, shuffling, playing fast and loose, tnflmg 
(w/M serious matters) 

1600 Holland Lxzy xxxviri xiv 991 , 1 can no longer en- 
dure this paltering and mockene. 1607 Shaks Cor, iii 1 58 
The people are abus’d, set on • this paltering Becomes not 
Rome 164a Rogtrs Naaxnan B48 She cannot endure any 
dalhance or paltnng 1829 Southey All for Love ii xxxii, 
But, mark me • .on conditions, youth I No paltering here 
we know I 1884 Mrs C Peaed Ziro vii, There must be no 
paltering with present duty 

+ b concr A tnfle, a worthless or paltry thing 
1611 Flobio, Czabaiiane^ triflings, paltrings \ed. 3598 
paultrie] not worth an old shoe 
Faltering, ppl a Also 6 paltnng, 6-7 
paultrmg p. Palter d + -ino 2 , hut lu sense i 
app, influenced by Paltry a ] 
fl. Trifling, worthless, despicable, paltry Obs, 
J553 M. Wood tr, Gardtnei^s True Obed, To Rdr. A iij, 
Anidle belied carnal Epicure, that for worldly honor and 
paltnng pelfes sake, hath euer holden with the Hare, and 
run with the Hounde iMd Olde Antichrist i8ib, For 
feare of losing^ a litel paltring pelfe 1588 Greene Paiu 
dosto (1843)2 The paultnng poet Aphramus x6oa Newton 
Tryal of Man's own Selfe 44 Hereunto is to he referred the 
paultni^ mawmetrie Ibtd 116 Whether by any secret 
sleight, or any such like paltering instcuiaents. 

2 Thatpalteis* see the vb. 
tPalterly, a, Obs or diaL [app. altered 
from Paltry « , as if f. Palter v, + -ly 1. j Paltry, 
mean, shabby 

x666 ^ Pepys Diary aa Feb , It is instead of a wedding- 
dinner for his daughter, whom I saw in palterly clothes, 
nothing new but a bracelet. 1825 Brocketx N* C Gloss , 
Palterlefi Palierejf, paltry. 

+ Falterly, adv obs, rare~"K la 7 panl- 
[irreg f Palter + -ly 2 ] In a paltering manner, 
shiftily, trickily. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Termce, Enmtch 1 ii. lao Thou lewd 
woman, dealing thus paulterly with me 

Paltery, -ye, obs forms of Paltry sh 


Fa'lting, jfpl, a. Obs exc. dtcd. Also 6 
panlting [By-form of Pelting fpl a : cf Pali 
s>.2] Pelting, petty, tnflmg, paltiy 
X579 G Harvey Leiter-Bk (Camden) 63 As for this pault- 
inge letter 1 most afiectionately praye the, retourne it me 
back againfc 1580 — Lett Wks (Grosart) I. 62 To send 
me, some odde fresh paulting three halfepenme Pamphlet 
for newes 1895 Leeds Merc Suppl 7 Dec, (ED D ), 
Wbativer he does it’s alius a paltin’ job he maks on’t, 
tPaltook. Obs, Forms: 4-6 paltok, -e, {pL 
4 paltokea, 4-5 paltokkis, 5 paultockes, 5-6 
paltockes), 6^7 paltooke, 7 paltock [a. OF. 
paltoCf paUtoC) palletoc (now paletot^ final t always 
mute), m Breton paltBkj paletogue. 

By Diex considered a compound of palle cloak and toque 
hood, cap The Du palirok, in Plantijn 1573 falirock^ 
paltsrok, IS, according to Franck, a perversion of the Fr 
word, assimilated by popular etymology Co rok coat, and 
later to pMts m pattsgroaf etc., so as to be =s ‘palatine or 
palace coat',] 

A short coat, sleeved doublet, or ‘jack worn by 
men in I4tb and I5tb centuries 
X350-70 Eulogtum Histonarum (1863) III v. clxxxyi. 230 
Habent etiam ahud indumentum sencum quod vulgo dicitur 
'paltok' X356, X378in Riley ATm London 283, 418 Pal- 
toke, paltockes ctyj^v^Rel Anttq I 41 Callis, rokettis, 
colers, lacis, jadces, paltokis [prznted pattokis], with her 
longe crakowis X377 Iangl. P PI B xviii 25 In Piers 
paliok J>e plowman pis priker shal ryde e 1400 Laud Trey 
Bk 1334® Thei schotte arwes & keste gauelokkis, Thei dyght 
foule her paltokkis. CX460 Medulla Grant (Promp Parv 
380 mtiii Acuptcia, 1 vestts actu iexta^ a paltoke or a 
doubktte 4x529 Skelton Poems c^si Gamesclte Wks. 
1843 1 . 118 Ye cappyd Cayface copious, your paltoke on 
your pate 1330 Palsgr 25 1/2 Paltocke a gai ment, haler ei, 
x6s8 Phillips, PaUetogue or Pallecoai^ a cassock or short 
cloak with sleeves, sudi as Pages wear, 
b. Comb Paltook-maker. 


1378 in Riley Mem, Ltmdon (1868) 418 [John Tilneye] 
paUoke'maker 

fFaltock’s inn. Obs rare, [perh from 
a proper name J A mean or inhospitable place. 

1579 Gosson Sch Abuse (Arh ) 52 Comming to Chenas, a 
blind village, in comparison of Athens a Paltockes Inne. 
X582 Stanyhorst Mims in (Arh ) 72 Swiftlye th w deter- 
mind too flee from a countrye so wycked, Paltocks Inne 
leaning, too wnnehe thee nauye too southward, 
tPa'ltrement. Obs rare, [?irreg f Palter 
V, or Paltry a, + -meitt. ] Worthless stuff, rubbish. 

1641 J. Trappe Theol Theol hi 87 [The heart] a world of 
contempUtive wickediiesse, a very pesthouse of all sorts of 
paltrement 2643 Trapp Comm Gen, xlviii jp Images and 
other like popish paltrement, pressing in upon us again 

Faltriness (pg Itnnes). [f Paltry +-rb3S ] 
The quality of being paltiy ; an instance of this 
1727 Bailey vol 31 , .. Pitifulness, sorriness 

i8t6 J Scott Vts Pans (ed 5I 93 Dirty walls, a foul fire- 
place, and various other signs of paltriness xSyx Carlyle 
in Mrs. C 's Lett III. 298 Those new neighbours, and their 
noises and paltnnesses. 2874 Blackie Self Cult 79. 
f Paltripo litan. Obs Also paultri-, pantry-. 
An opprobrious perversion of metropolttan ; asso- 
ciatingitwith/aiif^. Hence fPaltnpo litanslup. 
X588 Marprel Epist (Arb ) 24 Against the vsurped state 


of your Faultnpolitanship Ibid, 25 Such buggs words 
being in these daies accounted no lesse then high treason 
against a PaJtripolitan. 2589 Marprel* Epii Fiij. 2637 
Bastwick Litany i. 21, I will soe thunderthump Your 
Pantry Politans, as . I will make them come tumbling downe 
like Phaeton 

Faltxy (p§’kri), sb Now only dial Also 6 
paiiltxy, paitexy(e, 6-7 paltiie; see also Peltry, 
[Paltry sb. and adj appear nearly together in 
third quarter of i6th c. The sb. seems to be 
a denv in -by of a sb paltj pelt, exemplified in 
the latter form in Harman, 1567, and in Sc. dial 
(Banffsh.) ‘a piece of strong coarse cloth, or of 
a thick dirty dress; anything waste or dirty, trash* 
(Jam.) , m the former in mod. Eng. dial. (North- 
amptonsh ) palt refuse, rubbish , which is perhaps 
identical with Fns palt, 'K,'Fiv&,palte,palt, MLG. 
and LG palte, pulte a rag, MDu. (‘ Sax., Fns , 
Sicamb.’, m Kilian 1599) palt broken or torn 
piece, fragment, Da. pialt tatter, clout, rag, pi. 
pxalter, Sw. palta, pi. pallor rags. See also the 
adp. and Peltry,] Refuse, rubbish, trash, any- 
thing worthless. 

*SS6 J* Hullier in Foxe A, ^ M (1583) 2004/2 , 1 thank 
ye all, that ye haue deliuered and lightened me of all this 
paltry 2566 Pasguine tn Traunce To Rdr , [They] use al the 
fetches possibly how they maykeepe all things i^nght, and 
cloute yp with stable straw, and such paltry, the rcuynes, 
breaches, and decayes, of this their Chaos Ibid 52 How 
the Popes paltne must be estemed. »S77~87 Holinshfd 
Chren IH 1222/1 From thense to Donfrise, which they 
sacked and spoiled of such paltne as the fugitiues had left. 
25^ Hollyband 7 reas, Pr, Tong, Badinag^ paltne or 
peltrie, or rifle rafie, or ceremonies. 2586 Fernc Blaz, 
Genine 99 In those dayes, we leawd and vnlearned people 
durst not passe by it m the Church yarde without bending 
of a knee, now these paltryes . been taken away. 2589 Bruce 
Sertn, (3591) Y iv, Gif a mans heart he set vpon the geare 
of this warld, vpon the paltne that is in it, greedines com- 
mandeth that man. x6oa Warner Alb Eng, ix. li (16x2) 
23a Your Pardons, pilgrimages, and your halowed paltries 
vaine a 2825 Forbv Poc E Anglia, Paltry, rubbish; 
refuse or trash of any sort 

Paltry (p§ Itn), a Also 6 paultery, pawltre, 
6-7 paltne, paultne, 7-8 paultry [Appears 
lu i6th c. nearly with prec. sb., of whiti. it may 
be an attnb use, as m irumpeiy sb. and adj. ; cf. 
also LG paling, puling (Brem. Wbeh.), E.Fris. 
palteng, paling ragged, tom, f dial. Ger palter, 
pi -em rag, MLG, palter-, potter- (in palter-, 
polterlappen rags), E Fns. palter, putter a rough 
broken or splintered piece (e. g of wood or stone), 
derivatives of palte, palt sb , mentioned in prec ] 
Rubbishy, ti ashy, worthless; petty, insignificant, 
tnflmg, contemptible, despicable, of worthless 
nature, a Of things 

1570 B. Googe Pop Ktngd in. (1880) 30 For this such 
strange religion haue they iiamde, andjpaultne gere. 2573 
G Harvey LeitenBk (Camden) 131 ft gav then sownde 
owte like a pauUeiy bell 2592 Noiiingliant Rec IV. 238 
For byldyng a sort of pawltre howses wyche hathe downe 
gret hurt to owar towne 2678 R, L'Ebtrange Seneca's Mor, 
(1702) 96 For every paultry Sum of Money, there must be 
Bonds. 2692 Bentley Beyle Led, i. 7 Such a contemptible 
paultry Hypothesis xjs* Smollptt Per Pie (tyTo) HI 
Ixxx 69 A paultry chamoer in the third story. 27^ Cowper 
Task V 348 We love the man, the paultry pageant you 
2791 Sir j Mackintosh Vwd, GaUicse Wks 1846 IH 304 
The most paltry and shallow arts of sophistry 2867 Free- 
man Norm Cong I. v 347 The paltry trick was successful. 
2892 Stevenson Across ike Plains 222 Quite dead to all but 
the paltriest considerations* 
b. Of persons. 

C250» Marlowf yoiv ofMalia 11. Wks (Rtldg) 159/1 My 
daughter here, a paltry silly girl. 2308 Shaks. Merry W «. 
i 163 Our Messenger to this paltne ICmght, 2602 2nd Pi 
Return fr, Pamass Prol ii Yon paultry Crittick Gentle- 
men. 2642MiLT0N/Ij5tf/ Smed, Introd.,wks, (1851) 262 The 
idlest and the paltriest Mime that ever mounted upon hanke 
2704 Swift T Tub Author’s Apol , He is a paultry mutating 
pedant 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Cong i i, A low, paltry 
set of fellows 2828 Scott F M Perth xxix, 1 . snowed 
little of that paltry apprentice boy, whom you used to— use 
just as he deserved. 1874 Biackic Self Cult, 57 With all 
this, if he IS not good, he may be a paltry fellow 
Faltsgrave, obs form of Falsgrave. 
Faludal (pal*/?‘dal, p»’li«dM), a. Chiefly Med 
and Pofh, [f. L palits, paliid-em marsh H- -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a marsh or fen ; produced by 
or arising from a marsh , malarial. 

2828-20 E Thompson Cullen's Nosol Meth, (ed. 3) 317 
Order II Pyrexi® Fevers .19 Paludal 1822-34 
Study Med (ed 4) I 602 Dr Young gives to inter- 
nuttents and remittents the common name of paludal fever, 
2856 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anai II, xis Persons exposed 
to the paludal poison. 2896-7 AUbuHs Syst Med I, 47 
Every variety of land-surface from Mount Olympus to the 
paludal lakes of the plain. Ilnd, II 308 Lancisi pointed out 
its [intermittent fever’s] connection with paludal miasmata 

Faludameut (pahii^ dement), [ad. L. pain- 
ddmmtmi (also m Eng use) ; cf. F. paludament 
(Cotgr, 161 1).] A military cloak worn by Roman 
generals and chief officers 5 hence, a royal doak; 
a herald’s coat. 

16x4 T White Martyrd Si ARichPalu- 

dament 15 cast about The Martyres shoulders. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr , Paludament , a Coat-armor or Horseman’s coat, 
a Soldier's garment, an Herald’s Coat of Arms 2702 
Addison Died, Mtdals ui. Wks. (Bohn) I. 349 Our modem 


medals are full of togas and tunicas, trabeas and paluda- 
ntentums 2822 De Quincey Confess Wks 2856^ V 263 
Immediately came * sweeping by ’, m gorgeous paludaments, 
Paullus or Manus 2879 Farrar St Paul I 485 The two 
statues of Augustus, one in the paludament of an Imperator 
Hence Paludame ntal a,, of the nature of a 
paludament. rare 

2652 XJbquhart yewel Wks {1834) 239 Having apparelled 
himself with a paludamental vesture, after the antick fashion 
of the illustnous Romans. 

tPalU'de. Obs, rare, [a. OF. palude (also 
palud), 14th c. in Godef., ad. L. paliis, palud-em, 
marsh ] A marsh, fen 

X412-20 Lvdg Chron Trqy 1 in. The serpent Hydra he 
slough eke m pallude CX420 Chaucer's JBoeih, iv. metr 
vu. XX5 (Camb, MS ) {gloss'^ In J>e palude of lyrne. x^o 
Caxton OvuPs Met xv. iv, That which was somtyme deep 
paludes & see is now sandy ground 2585 T Washington 
tr Nicholay's Voy, iv xxix. 150 The Palude lerne wher 
Hercules killed serpent Hidia 
Paludi- (befoie a vowel palud- and impioperly 
paludi-), a formative element from L. pahlSj 
palud-em marsh, in Falu dio , of or pertaining 
to marshes; Falu dlcole, Faludl coUxLe, Faludl - 
colous adjs,, inhabiting marshes ; Faludi^ferous 
a,, producing a marsh or marshes; also erron. 
Falu'dial, Falu'dian, f Falu*diate, Falu'dious 
adjs. —paludu. Paludal, Paludous, 

2897 Mary Kincslev W, Africa 30X A personal acquaint- 
ance with fluvial and ‘‘paludial ground deposits x86o All 
Year Roundl^o, 53 66 The true specific against ‘'paludian 
fever. 2632 Lithgow Tiav x 430 To choose his lodging., 
far from ''palludiat Ditches Ibid. 493 , 1 set face for Scot- 
land, suiting my feete with the palludiat way. 2897 M L. 
Hughes Medit Fever 1. 2 This endemic fever of the Medi- 
terranean .. [is] distinguished from other diseases, more 
paiticularly from enteric and *paludic fevers. 2857 Mavne 
Eopos /Paludicolous {printed culous] 2656 Biount 
Glossogr ,fPaludifeious that causeth a Fen or Marsh 
2594 T. BEDiNcriELD tr Machiavelli's Florentine Nisi 
(1505) 27 Ihe Cittie of Venice, seated in a place '•♦paludious, 
ana vnwholesome 2659 Gauden Tears Church i. v 60 The 
Lions in Mesopotamia are destioyed by gnats; their 
importunity being such in those paludious places. 

IlFaludina (pjohwdGrna) Zool [mod.L, f. 
L, paliis, palud- + -hius, -ma\ see -ineI.] A 
genus of fresh-water gastropod molluscs, also 
called pond-snatls 

2833 Lyfll Prtnc Geol III 244 Where the same Plan 
oibes, Paludinae, and Limnei occur 2902 Cornish Nat, 
Thames 25 The paludinas being large, thick-stnped shells 

Paludine (pm’h^/dm, -om), a, [f. L. pali/s, 
palud- + -INE 1 ] Of or pertaining to a marsh. So 
m same sense Falu diual, Falu dluous ae^is, 

2838 Buckland Cunos, Nat llist, (1859) 24 To prevent the 
slumbers of the lords and ladles being broken by their palu 
dine neighbours [frogs] x866 Mom, Star xo July, A little 
below Guastallayou come upon the paludmous tracts of land 
along the river [Po]. 

Palndism (pgediMdiz’m) Faih, [f. L. paliis, 
palud-em marsh + -I8M.] ' The condition of ill 

health produced by exposure to marsh miasmata ’ 
{Syd, Soc, Lex.), 

x8m J S Billings Med, Did II 2^Paludism,th^ 
morbid condition produced by exposure to marsh malaria 
2897 A llbuiis Syst, Med II 308 The term ‘ malana ' is pre- 
ferable to paludism. Ibid, 722 In Europe paludism nas 
gradually lessened. 

Paludose (pse li«d^tt*s), rare^^, [f as next: 
see-osRl.] -» next, 

x866 Treas, Sot,, Paludose, , growing in marshy places 
Paludous (paBw dos), a, rare, [a^,paludds- 
us marshy ; see -oxrs.] Of or belonging to marshes, 
marshy ; inhabiting marshes. 

zBo^Med. 462 Uncompounded with, either febrile, 

or p^udous, or limose gas 2857 in hlAYNS Expos, Lex 
tPalumhiue,!! Ob$,iare'“^, [zA'L.palum- 
bln-us, tpalumbSs, -ts, -us wood-pigeon.] Belong- 
mg to the wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr 1658 in Phillips. 
tPalus^. Obs, rare. Also 5 palusche, 
palusfihe. [a OF palus,paluz ( 1 2th c. in Godef ), 
ad L palus marsh.] A marsh, a fen ; an abyss. 

2472 (Saxton Recuyell (ed, Sommer) 390 In myddis of this 
palus was a grete lake or ponde. 2489 — Faytes of A, i 
xiv, 38 A place fer from eny palusche or mares grounde 
2490 — Etuydos XI. 42 The depe palusshe infemalle. 
||Palus 2 (p 3 ‘li?s). Btol PLpali. \L,pdhts 
stake.] In corals, one of the thin, upright, calca- 
reous laminae or plates, which extend up from the 
bottom of a corallite to the calix, and are connected 
by their outer edges with the septa. Hence the 
dim, II Fa*liauB, pL paluli, 

287a Nicholson PaUeoni, ga The chief remaining struc- 
tures.. are what are called ‘pali’, ‘dissepiments’, and 
‘ tabula 2877 Huxley Anat Inv Anim, in. 163 Small 
separate pillars between the columella and the septa are 
termed paluli 
Palus: seePALAs. 

Palustral (palzrstral), a, rare [f. L. pa- 
lustr-is pertaining to a marsh (f. palus marsh) + 
-al.] Pertainmg to or inhabiting marshes ; 
paludal. So Falu stxlau a, (sb ,) ; Falwatxixie a, 
*807 Topotll Fourf, Beasts (1638) i 6 a The PalustrianS or 
Marishie Elephants are hair-brained and Inconstant. 2787 
W, Marshall Noyfolk L 312 Palustrean productions. 2879 
Webster SuppL, PaJustral, pertaining to a hog or mar^ 
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a88j Ogilvie (Annandale) Supp] , Palmirim xgoo BnU 
Med. Jrnl No 2041. 301 All tne palustral mosquitos are not 
malarial 

Palustral, -tre, obs. erron ff. PALjESTBAL, -tea. 

Ohs Also 5paley,payly. [a OF. 
(i2th c in Littrd) chaff.] Bran. 

CX440 Prom^ Para 49/a Bien, or bryn, or paley, eania* 
hrumtfiirfur Ibid 379/1 Paly of brynne, cantabrum. 
Ibid 457/1 Syvedys, or brynne, or ysXy^^furfur 

Paly (ptfi li), Chiefly Also 6-7 palie, 
9 paley. [f Pale «. + -t ] Of a pale kind or 
aspect ; pale, or somewhat pale. 

c 1360 A, Scott ^ T S ) xiv. 3 Homit Dyane, with 
hir paly glemis 1384 Lodge Hisf Porbomus 4* Pnsc 
(Shaks Soc ) X03 Bloud forsooke His palie face. 1593 Sbaxs. 
zHen Pit null 141 174a G ray 11 20 Monthly 

waning hides her paly fires 1778 Lanchorne Owe» of Carron 
xn. Ill, Fear O’er all his paly visage glides x8 J H. 
Newman Verses on Var, Occas (1868) 210 See, the golden 
dawn is glowing. While the paly shades are going 1886 
Stevenson Pratce Olio 11, You look paley. 

Paly ^ palie, pahe. 

[ad. F pali (13th c. in Littr^), f. fal Pale 
Said of the shield (or of a bearing) when divided 
palewise, % e* by vertical lines, into an even 
number of equal stupes of alternate tinctures. 

Paly bendy ^ dmded both palewise and bendwise, t e. ver- 
tically and diagonally, with alternate tinctures, Palyj^ily 
see PiLY 

X486 Bk St AZbanSt Her, Bivb, Whan a cootannure is 
paly of dyuerse colouris to the poynt 1525 Ld Berkebs 
P?oiss, II, XXV 70 His armes are palie golde and goules. 
xSio Guillim Heraldry \ iv. (i6ix) 245 Pales and bends 
bom one ouerthwart the other, for which cause the same is 
termed paly-bendy 1769 New Peerage I xi8 Arms Paly 
of six, or&nd azai-e, a canton, ermine 1892 C E Norton 
Dante's Paradise 109 note^ His scutcheon was paly of four, 
argent and gules. 

Palyard(e, -^ard, etc , obs ff Palliabd, etc. 
Palyce, -Iys» ff Palace , var. Palis Obs. 
Palyeon, -youn, -^eon, -30OW21, -5021, obs. 
Sc forms of Pavilion. 

Palyet, obs. form of Pallet sb,\ small bed 
Pam (pjem). [Corresponds in sense to Sc 
Famphu^ also Fawtnie^ * a vulgar name given at 
cards to the knave of clubs* (Jamieson), and to 
F pamphtle name of the card game, and of the 
knave of clubs in it (Littrd) ; of which Faviphie, 
Fawtnie, Fam appear to be abbreviations. F. 
pamphtU IS, according to Littrf, ad Gr personal 
name Hd/z^iAos ‘beloved of all’, in L. Pamphtlusl\ 

1 . The knave of clubs, esp. in the game of five- 
card loo, in which this card is the highest trump 

1683 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice hi 22 Thou art the oflly 
Court card women love to play with , the very Pam at Lan- 
tereloo, die knave that picks up all 1707 j. Stevens tr. 
Quevems Com IVks {1709) 338 The Apothecary is hke Pam 
at Loo, he is everything that is wanting 17x2-14 Pope 
Ra^eLoch 111. 6x Ev'n mighty Pam^ that Kings and Queens 
o’erthrew. And mow'd down armies m the fi^ts of Lu 
a 1843 Hood Storm at Hastings iv, A living Pam, omni- 
potent at loo I X849 Ckamherf Inform. II 67X/1, 
jfg. vjc6 Estcourt Fair Example i 1, Let me tell ye, 
Madam, Scandal is the very Para in Conversation, 

2 . Name of a card-game, akin to Nap, m which 
the knave of clubs was the highest trump card. 

X69X Weesihii ii She wanted Counters too to play at Fam. 
17x3 Addison Guard No 120 ? 6 She grows more fond of 
Pam than of her husband, 1898 Longm, Mag Nov 58 A 
sumptuous ball at the Pantheon, silver loo with a princess, 

* Pam * with a duchess 

Hence fPam-child, nonce-wd.^ ‘knave-child’, 
male child. 

1760 H Walpole Lett , to G, Montagu 14 Jan (1846) IV 
16, I have sat up twice tins week with the Duchess of 
Grafton, at loo, who has got a pam-child this morning 
Pam- (pjem-), repr. Gr. uafi- the form of nav-. 
Pan-, all-, before a labial, as in Pambrittanick, 
obs foim of Pan-Bbitannio. 

Pame, obs. ME form of Palm sb 2 
II Pame (pa m^), a. Her. rare. [F pdmiy 
formerly pasmit pa pple. of pdmer, pasmer to 
swoon pop. L. pasmdre for spasmdre, lit. ‘ to 
have a spasm’ (Hatz,-Parm.).] Said of a dolphin: 
Represented with gaping mouth 
X867 Boutell Eng Heraldry (1875) 82 If their [Fishes'] 
bodies are bent, as the Dolphin is generally represented, they 
are ‘embowed ,..and if with open mouth, * pame 

Pamezxt, obs. ME. form of Pavement 
Pamfilet, pamflLet, etc., obs ff. Pamphlet. 
f Pamp, pampe, v Obs. rare. Also 6 pompe. 
[app. the primary vb. of which Pampbb is the 
frequentative. Cf Q^i.pampenipxzX andcolloq) 
to Cl am, Bavarian panipfen^ stch voll pampfen to 
gorge oneself (Schmellei) j also Sw, dial, painpen 
swollen up ; L;th. pampH to swell. See below.] 
irons. To cram ; to pamper. 

? <2 1400 \Pn Christ's Temptationi in Wright Ant. 11 , 
41 He stirith him [=them] to pappe andpampe berfleische, 
desyrynge delicous metis and drynkis. 1309 Hawes Past 
Pleas. Y. (1554), The pomped carkes wyth fode delicious 
They [noble Phylosophers] did not fede, but to their sustin- 
aunce Ibid xlii, The pomped carkes [printed clerkes], 
wxthfode delicious Earth often feadeth, with corrupt glotony. 

{Note The existence of this vb is not altogether certain 
The MS. whence the first quot. comes cannot now be 


I found, so that its date is uncertain, and the reading may 
itself turn out to be an error for panipre^ Pamper. Peanpe 
K however supported so far by the examples of pompe from 
Hawes, which appear to point to the same word Prof. 
Skeat suggests the existence of an ablaut senes ptmp~, 
pttn^fpump-f to swell.] 

liPampa^ (psempa), usually pL Pampas 
(pas'mpSz, -as), [a. Sp. pampa (pi pampas')^ ad, 
Peruv. bamba^ a steppe, a flat ; cf the place-names 
Moyo-hamha^ Clmqm-bambai etc ] 

1 The name given to the vast treeless plains of 
South America south of the Amazon, esp. of 
Argentina and the adjacent countries. (The similar 
plains north of the Amazon are known as limios.) 

. VJ^ Collect Voy. (Churchill) III, 46/1 There are also bred 
in the Pampas many Hares. x8xo Edtn Rev XVI 241 
The pampas of Buenos Ayres are plains of the same kind [as 
the llanos or savannahs], but still more extensive X837 
Penny Cycl XVIII 210/1 In the direction due north tSe 
pampa narrows between the Parana and a ndge called the 
Sierra de Cordova. 185* Th. Ross Humboldts Trav II, 
xvii. 87 The Llanos and the Panmas are really steppes. 
x88o C R. Markham Pertea Bark 104 At length we came 
to a rocky ridge which bounded the vast paxnpa of Vilque. 
b Snort for pampa sheeps reared on the pampas, 
xBgz W. H Hudson Nat La Plata zo8 The pampa de- 
scends to us from the first sheep introduced into Plata 
about three centimes ago 

2 . attrib. and Conib , z&PampasIndtcm - , pampas- 
oat, a wild cat of the Pampas {Felts pajeros), about 
three and a half feet long, havinglongyellow-grey 
fur marked with oblique brownish stnpes; pampas 
olay, an ossiferous bluish day, beds of which 
occur m many parts of the Pampas ; pampas deer, 
a small deer of South Amenca, Cariacus campestris^ 
the male of which has partly dichotomous antlers ; 
pampas rice, a name given in the southern U.S. 
to a variety of the common Millet {Sorghum 
Vidgare)^ with a drooping panicle. 

1883 List Amm Zool. Soc (ed. 8) 56 "^Pampas Cat x8^ 
Heilprin Geog 4 Geol Disirtb Amm 383 Unspotted cats 
ranging from Paraguay to the northern boundaiy of Mexico, 
the Cmlian colollo, the pampas-cat, and the hmx x888 
Cassells Emycl Did , ^Pampas-clay 1883 List Amm 
Zool Soc (ed ^xfifCanacuseampestnsB Cuv,*Pajnpas 
Deer 1894 Lydekker R<y Nat Hist II 388 The pampas 
deer is the smaller of the two species, standing about 2}- feet 
at the shoulder Ibid 389 1826 Sir F B Head Journ 

PampM 9 The south part of the Pampas is inhabited by 
the ^Pampas Indians, who have no fixed abode. 
Fa*mpas-gra*ss. [f prec] Tlie popular 
name of a gigantic grass, Gynerium argenteum or 
Cortaderia argentea^ having ample silky panicles 
of silvery hue borne on stalks rising to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet; a native of South 
Amenca, whence it was mtroduced into Europe in 
1843 as an ornament of lawns and shiubbenes 
1830-1 Paxton Flower Garden I 173. 1838 Hogg Veg 
Kingd 82X The beauUful Pampas grass throwing out 
leaves six or eight feet long 1897 0 Staff in Card Chi on 
Ser III. XXll 396 The occurrence of C argentea in the 
pampas is by no means so general as to justify the name 
' Pampas-grass and the less so as the Cortaderia is much 
more common in the Andes, ascending there to high alti- 
tudes 

Pampaylyon, obs. form of Pamhliok. 
Fampean, pampaBan (psempfan, psem- 
psian), a [f, Pampa on analogy of Hyblmn^ 
Scyllxan, European. 

The pronunciation pampean is etymologically incorrect, 
since/tf;;(^tf could not give a L pampern, theKadj would 
be pampdmus giving the Gr TrafiuoZ-os giving 

pampseanyfliichf like Europe an, might be mitt^npampe an,"] 

Of or pertammg to the Pampas, 

1839 Darwin jltm. Researches V<y. 'Beagle ' vii (i860) 
130 In the Pampaean deposit at the Bajada 1846 — Geol 
Obs, S, Amer iv. 76 The Pampean formation is highly in- 
teiesting from its vast extent, its disputed origin, and from 
the number of extinct gigantic mammifers enibedded in it 
Ibid 77 For convenience sake, I will call . the reddish 
argillaceous earth, Pampean mud. X887 Amer, Naturalist 
XXI 460 In the presence of various extinct forms it agrees 
with the Pampean feuna of South America. X892 Hudson 
Nat. La Plata 4 The humid, grassy, pampean country 
extends, halfway from the Atlantic Ocean to the Andes. 
FampelxuOTiSSe (also pample-, -mouse) , see 

POMPELMOOSE. 

Pampelyon, obs. form of Pampilion. 

Famper (p» mpw), v Also 6 pampyr, -ir, 
-re. [Occurs a 1380; forpampred is in Chaucer’s 
Boethius ^1374- It corresponds in form and 
sense with W. "ZXfDi, pamperen (De Bo), and in 
stem with the words mentioned under Pamp v., of 
which it is in form the frequentative.] 

1 . trans. To cram with food; to over-indulge 
with nch food ; to feed luxuriously. Famper up : 
to feed up. Obs except as included m b, 
axpkiPr(n>.ofS.Bemard(F^TXi.M.% 304/3 1 73)And]?at 
is bi flesch, pat >ou pamprest and servest so <?X440 
Jacob's Wellxsj A man, bathy5t Theodoras, in ^otonye, 
euermore pamperyd his bely in exces of mete & of drynk. 
XS30 Palsgr. 052/1 , 1 pampyr, as a man dothe that brxngeth 
up a horse or any other beest whan he fedeth hym to 
makehymspedelyfatte. 1377® GooGTsHeresbach^s Httsb. 
iir (1386) 120b, Horse coursers.-do feed them with sodden 
Rie, orbeanmeale sod, pampering them up, that they may 
be the fairer to the cie X614 Bp. Hall ConiemH » 

V. ii, But now God will pamper their famine, and gives 


them .. bread of angels. w5 Johnson Lei to Mrs. 
Thrale 26 July, After dinner I went to Snowhtll j there I was 
pampered, and had an uneasy night. 1820 Syd Smith 
{ 1867) I 29X Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appe- 
tite. X870 Emerson vSbf ^ Sold*, Farfmngvlks. (Bohn) 111 . 
61 As he nursed his.. turkeys on bread and milk, so he will 
pamper his peaches and grapes on the viands they like best. 

b. To over-mdulge (a person) in his tastes and 
likings generally ; to brmg up damtily ; to indulge 
with what gratifies or delights the senses. 

1330 Palsgr 651/2, I pamper, I bnng up dayntdy, as a 
mother that loveth inordynately dothe her chjlde 1351 
Robinson More's tiiop i. (1895) 47 Beynge deyntely and 
tenderly pampered \p in ydilnes and pleasure 16x3 Brath- 
WAir Strappado, etc. (iSyfl) 338 Vaine is the flower, soone 
fading, soone forgot, which you do pamper toyour ouerthiow, 
1687 tr Sallust (1692} 29 Thw purchase Pictures, Statues, 
Sculptures to pamper their Eyes 1829 Lytton Disowned 
XX, Pelted andpamyered from my childhood, I grew up with 
a profound hehef in n^ own excellences. x£^o Emerson 
Soc 4 * Solit , Civiliz, 'Wks. (Bohn) III. 10 Where the banana 
grows, the animal system is indolent and pampered. 

IS, fig. To ovei-indulge or ‘feed’ (any mental 
appetite, feelmg, or the like). 

X376 Fleming Panopl. Eptst x8o Pampering their minds 
with this imagination x6xB Prynnb Lovedoches 37 Which 
pampers the Vaxne. and Sinfoll humours, Lusts, and disposi- 
tions of our carnall Hearts X74x Fielding Conversation 
AVks. 1784 IX 381 To pamper his own vaiutyat the pnee of 
another's shame. i8oa Zangwill Bow Mystery xx2 She had 
stifled yet pampered her grief by working hard at it [a por- 
trait] since his death. 

1 2 tnir To indulge oneself with food, to feed 
luxunously. Obs. 

Z 573 [see Pampering ppl a ] . x6ao Rowlands Night Raven 
19 1 o be at horse expence for oates and hay, Which idle 
stands and pampers m the stable X633 Quarles Emil. v. 
vii 270 To day, we panmer with a full repast Of lavish mirth ; 
at night, we weepe as fast 

fS. irons. (See quot. and cf sense i, quot. 1577). 
rdix CoTGR , Mangonisme, the craft of pampering, trim- 
ming, or setting out of saleable things I bid,, Mangonner, 
to pamper, trimme, sleeke, or set out vnto the eye sale thinga 
Hence Pampexdom pampered con- 

dition, state of luxury , Pa'mpexer, one who or 
that which pampers ; Fa*mperize v. {nonce-tod.') , 
to pamper 

1847 in y Brown's Horse Subs, (1882) 410 When from such 
pamperdom exiled X77S Ash, Pamperer, one that pampers 
X78X Cowper Conveisat 48 A plea For making speech the 
pamperer oflust. a 1843 Syd Smith (Worcester), Pampenze, 
Pandered (pse'mpoid), ppl a. [f. Pampeb v. 
+ -ED Over-fed {obs ^ ; luxunously fed , o\er- 
zndulged, spoiled by luxury : see the verb. 

<2x329 Skelton Vppon Deedmans Hed 23 For all oure 
pamperde paunchys, Ther may no fraunchys..Redeme vs 
from this. 1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl 366 Their stables ful 
> fraught with pampred lades 1641 Milton Ch. G<mt 
I AVks, (1831) 31 The knotty Afnearusms, the pamper’d 
metafors; the intncat, and involv'd sentences of the Fathers 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg m. 323 The pamper’d Colt will 
discipline disdain. X739 Johnson Idler No. 52 r 2 A pam- 
pered body will darken the mind 1805 Med. Jm! XIV 
276 A pampered and consequently distempered imagination. 
1890 W A Wallace Only a Sister 69 The spoilt and pam- 
pered children of the present day. 

Hence Fa'snpereduesB, pampeied condition. 
a x6i8 Sylvfster Mayden's Blush 1002 The fruits Of 
wanton Pride, of wastefull Pamprednesse^ X74B Richard- 
son CfAmra (x8ix) II xxxvii 267 No Crosses, no vexations, 
but what we gave ourselves from the pamperedne5S,as I may 
call it, of our own wills 

Fa’mpeiring, M, sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 ] 
The action of the vb. Pampbe; luxunous feeding ; 
over-mdulgence. 

xsa6 Pilgr Perf (W. de W. 1331) 137 Pamperyng or ouer- 
moche cherysshyng of our bodyes 1333 W. Watreman 
Fardle Factons it. viii 183 Not in the pam;>ennges of the 
healy 1623-4 Middleton & Rowley Sp ^ Giisy iv. ui, Can 
. . taffeta girls look plump without pampering? 1844 Lever 
T, Bmke xxxi (1857) aw The animal fresh from long 
pampering, sprang forward madly 
Pa*Jlipermg, ppl a. [f. as prec, + -ing 2,] 
Thatjpampers see the verb. 

1373 b Lloyd Marrow of Hist (165^100 A he^ of vices 
wait on pampering Princes 1699 Pomfret Choice 47 
Pamp’nng food Creates diseases and inflames the blood 
X742 Shenstone Sckoolmtstr. 301 With pamp’ung look draw 
little eyes aside 

|j Fampero (pampe lO). pampero, f. Peruv. 

+ suffix -^zk7:-“L. '-ariusT^ A piercing cold 
wind which blows from the Andes across the 
S. Amencan pampas to the Atlantic. 

xBxS Amer* St Papers, For. Rel. (1834) IV 277 (Stacf ) The 
keen blasts called the pamperos swera over the houseless and 
unsheltered plain. x8a6 Sir F B Head Joum. Pampas 9 
The pampero or south west wind, which, generated by the 
cold air of the Andes, rushes over these vast plains 
attrib, xBoa W H Hudson Nat La Plata 13a Some- 
times flying Tike thistledowns before the great pampero wind. 
Painpestrie, obs. corrupt form of Palmistby. 
FamphaiTOUS (pm’mfagos), a rare, [f. Gr. 
vafupdyos all-devounng (f. waju-, wav- all + -<payo 5 
eating) + -OBS ] All-devouring, omnivorous 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr 11. (185a) Api> 194 He eat 
with sudi a pamphagous fury as to cram himself with . 
e^teen biskets at one stolen meal (In some modern Diets ) 

Pampharmacon, vanant of Panfhabmacon 
f Pa’jnpbelet. Obs. rare [Origin obscure • 
perhaps a cant term formed from Gr. ir&H(f>t \05 
beloved of all, with dim. ending* Sibbald Gloss. 



PAMPHIL. 


410 


PAMPIKATI03S-, 


compared obs Pu or FI ^ampoeke 'mnlier 
crassa ’ J A courtesaoj a wench. 

1500-20 Dunbar Po£ms Iv, 14 Dame Venus fyre sa hard 
tham sted, Thai brak vp durris, and raeff \p lockis, To get 
ante pamphelet on ane pled 

tPamphil. Obs rare, [Cf next.] Amemo- 
randtim or note. 

1571 Sir T Smith Let, to Ld, Bnrhi^h 3 Mar in Digges 
Co?n^l Amhass (1655) 192 Ihe next day.. Mr. de Foix 
came to us and brought us a draught of the whole League 
m French, we perused it with our Famphils, as Mr Hall 
termeth them, smedtas or adversaria (some other tho will 
have them called pieces, as some Frenchmen do name them). 
Pamphlet (psemflet), sh. Forms; [4 /aw- 
fieiits\ 4-7 pamfiLet, (6 parnddete, -fl.ett(©, 5 pam- 
filet,pampelet,paui^et, plaun-] ; d-pamphlet, 
(6 pamphelet, 7 -l6tt(e), pamphletei -lette, 
pampfelette [Appears in 14th c. m Anglo- 
Latin {panfletm\ English {panijlet^ 15th c. pant” 
paunjef) ; app. a generalized use of Fam- 
philet or Fanfiet, a familiar name of the lath c 
Latm amatory poem or comedy called Famphlus, 
seu de Antore (in OF. Famphtlet^ MDu. Fanflef), 
a highly popular opuscule m the i3thc. Cf the 
familiar appellations of other small works similarly 
formed with dim, -f/, e. g. Caionet the Bistichs of 
(pseudo-) Cato, Esopet, the Fables of ^Esop, etc. 
(See note below.) Hence m 1 7-1 8th c. adopted 
in French and other langs ] 

1. A small treatise occupying fewer pages or 
sheets than would make a book, composed and 
{a) written, or ( 3 , since c 1500) prmted, and issued 
as a separate work ; always (at least in later use) 
unbound, with or without paper covers. 

In a general sense used irrespective of subject (applied e g. 
in 1495, to a codicil to a will, of only about 170 words), and 
in jyth c. includmg issues of single plays, romances, poems, 
novelettes, newspapers, news-letters, and other periodicals; 
still sometimes applied to chap*books, and the like, but not 
now' usually to anything of purely literary character, or of 
religious nature, even though issued Mn pamphlet form ’• 

(«) [*344 OE Bory Plulohblon. vui, Sed revera libros 
non Ithras maluimus, codicesq.ue plus dileximus g.uam 
florenos, ac panfletos extguos incrassatis praetuUmus pale* 
fndis] 1387-^ T UsK TVf A HI ix (SkeaOI 54 Christe 

graunte of thy goodnes to euery maner reder, full vnder- 
standing in this lead pamftet to haue. c 141s Hocclbvb Le 
Rer Pnnc 2060 pogh pat pis pamdlet Non ordre holdc, ne 
in him include c 1430 Lydg Mvt, Poents (Percy Soc.) 180 
My purpose, Out of the Frenssh a tale to translate, Whiche 
in a paunAet 1 redde and saw but late X490 Caxton 
EmyMs Prol 3 Sittyng in my studye wheie as laye many 
dyuerse paunflettis and bookys 1495 Test Ehoi IV. 26 
And this pampelet I will stand as parcell of my forsaid will. 

(^) 1496 Fysshyngt luith Angle (1B83) 37 That this present 
treatyse sholde not come to the hondys ofeche ydle persone 
whyche wolde desire it, yf it were enpryntyd allone by 
itself & put in a lytyll plaunflet, therfore 1 haue compylyd 
it in a greter volume of dyuerse bokys, 1523 Skelton Oa^'l, 
Laurel r 191 And of Soueraynte a noble pamphelet. a X548 
Hall Citron , Ed-m P'' a As I my selfe that wrote Ais 
pamphlet [Chronicle of Edw V] truly knewe 155a Ascham 
Lei to Astely Wks (*7^*) S Syr Thomas More in that 
pamphlet of Richard the thyid, doth in these pointes so 
content all men. 1559 Jtifirr Mag, (1563) Hvuj, I have 
recounted thus much which if it should haue bene spoken 
in hya tragedye would rather haue made a volume than 
a Pamphletfc 1577 R. Willes Eden's Decades Epist. 7 
R. Eden translated . some other prety pamflettes con* 
cernyng the Spanyardes and Portugalles voia^es 1582 
Stanvhurst Mneis (Arb ) Ded 4 Askam, m his goal den 
pamphlet, intituled thee Schoolemayster. X623 Goucc Serin, 
Extent God's Provid Ded , In regard of the smalnesse of it, 
It [this Sermon] is indeed but as a little Pamphlet. x63x 
Luttreil Eri^ Re/ (18^7) 1. no The publisher of the 
Observator, Heraclitus Ridens, and the Loyall Protestant 
domestick Intelligence (three pamphlets that come out 
weekly) 1778 Johnson 25 Apr in Boswell^ A few sheets of 
poetry unbound are a pamphlet as much as a few sheets of 
prose. 

2 More specifically, a treatise of the size and 
form above described on some snbject or question 
of current or temporary interest, personal, social, 
political, ecclesiastical, or controversial, on which 
the writer desires to appeal to the public 
This IS merely a consequential specialization, arising from 
the fact that works of this kind are those for which the 
pamphlet form is now mainly employed. 

1592 0 , Harvey 3rd Lett in Shake Allusion Bks 1, (1874) 
149 Were it not more for other, I would be the first, that 
should cancell this impertinent Pamdet. x5o5 Chapman 
Gentleman, Usher Plays 1873 I 294 Some words, pickt out 
of Proclamations Or great mens Speeches , or well-selling 
Pamphlets. i54x Milton Ch Govt i, Wks (1851) m These 
wretched projectors of ouis that bsscraull their Pamflets 
every day with new formes of government for our Church, 
X6834CROWNB City Pohhques iv 1, As paper in Holland 
passes for money, Pamphlets with us pass for religion and 
olicy 17x4 Swift Pres Si, Affairs Wks 1755 ll. r 203 
ystems that are supplies for pamphlets in the present age, 
and may probably furnish materials for memoirs and his- 
tones m the next 1791 Mackintosh Vmd Galltcse Wks, 
1846 III. 20 Pamphlet succeeded pamphlet, surpassing each 
other ID boldness and elevation. 1792 Burke Corr* (1844) 
III 428 Grattan’s incomparable speech . ought to make a 
little separate pamphlet, 1824 J Johnson Typogr II. xiv 
490 When pamphlets and other works of temporary and 
urgent nature are required. X84X DTsraeli Amen, Lit, 
(1867) 687 The age of Charles the First maybe characterised 
as the age of pamphlets. 1874 Green Short Hist vii, § 5 
The brief form of these novelettes soon led to the appearance 
of the ‘ pamphlet ’ , and a new world of readers was seen 


in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued. 

3. attrtb and Ccinh, a atirib, 

1646 Sir T« Brownt Pseud Ep, 3.1 We are to cast a wary 
eye on those diminutive, and pamphlet Treaties dayly pub- 
lished among us X7X5 M. Davies A then. Bni 1 4 Tracts 
. often since publish'd separately, in Pamphlet-Forms, as 
well as mostly upon Pamphlet-Subjects. 1730 Fielding 
A nthoPs Farce iii. 1, The scribbler in a pamphlet war X89Q 
Daily Nevis 13 Jane 8/3 An Introductory Letter which 
occupies slxty-mne pages, and is in pamphlet form, and 
pamphlet spirit 

b. Comb,, as pamphlet-hook^ -history, -octavo, 
-shop, -stall f -iille, -writer, -writing; pamphlet-sized 
ad] ; pamphlet-wise adv. 

xyxd M. Davies Athen, Bnt 11. 66 Spending about six 
y ears more in composing such ^Pamphlet-Books. 17x5 Ihid, 
I 5 The iiist Treatise publish'd at Milan, 1607, in a small 
*Pamphlet-Octavo 1750 Let to A Johnson 3 Nor have 

I omitted to call at every skulking ^Pamphlet shop, 1778 
Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II xxv 153 Mrs Selwyn had 
business at a pamphlet-shop 17x6 M Davies Athen, Bnt 

II 1 Several ■*Pamphlet-siz'd wntmgs. CX720 Ibid VI, 
Conclus Dies Physick 32 He deals chiefly .with the 
Librarians of Morefields, '^Pamphlet-stawls of old Books, 
and poor Ushers and Head-Form-Boys 16x3 Beaum & 
Fu Honest Man's Fori ni 11. Have copies of it posted on 
posts, Like ’"pamphlet-titles, that sue to be sold. 17x6 M. 
D vviES Athen Bnt II. 30 Some of King Henry the Bth's, 
and Queen Anne Bolen's reciprocal Letters, were printed 
*Pamphlet.wise, about two or three Years ago. 173S Boling- 
broke On Parties Ded 28 To follow the generous and equit- 
able Advice of the ’"Pamphlet-writer X7sx Pope's Dunciad 
ir 314 note, Not a Pension at Court, nor Preferment in the 
Church, was bestowed on any man distinguished for his 
Learning separately from Party merit, or ^Pamphlet \inting 

Hence {nonce-wdsl) Pa xnpbletage, the aggregate 
of pamphlets, pamphlets collectively ; Pamphlet- 
e tte, a small pamphlet ; Pa mphletfiil, as much 
as a pamphlet will contain; PampHle’tic, -leal 
adjs,, pertaining to or of the nature of a pamphlet ; 
Pa mpliletisziL, an expression or manner of speech 
characteiistic of pamphlets; Pa'mphletize v, 
intr, to wnte a pamphlet or pamphlets ; t^ans, to 
write a pamphlet upon j Pa mphletless a , with- 
out a pamphlet. 

1896 A Lang in Longin, Mag July iro The *pamphletage 
of the subject must be vast. xSSa Russell Hesperothen 
L 64 In a small ’’pamphletette from Robinson’s ' Epitome , 
there is a very pleasant account of some of the treasures 
1B76 N, Amer Pev CXKIIl A26 It included m ten words 
a ^pamphletful ofpolitical insight. X715 M. Davies A then, 
Bni, I Pref. 8 Expressing the *Pamphletick Character, 
and the Pseudonymous Inconsiderahleness of those Libel- 
ling Insults. Lhid 10 Of the same Famphletick genuineness 
is St Barnahy’s Epistle. 1654 Gayton Pleas Notes iil vui 
122 Severall Editions of some small ’’Farophleticall labors of 
his. 17x6 M Davies Athen, Bnt II To Rdr 4 Those 
Libel-Granado's and Dragooning ’’Famphletisms. 1652 
Gaule Magasirom To Rdrs , Books oi late crowded in 
amongst us (some m their ’’pampheletmng edition, some m 
their voluminous translation) x8z8 Blackvf Mag, XXIV 
21 Our Irish preacher did not intend to preach, but merely 
to pamphletize. X837 Marryat in New Monthly Mag* Ll 
175 Martin has obtained a great celebrity in France . He 
is lithographed, pamphletized [etc] a 1845 Syd. Smith 
Sir G C Levins tn Hades, For ever and ever bookless, 
cssayless, ’’pamphletless, grammarless. 

\Note The amatory poem of Pamphil us appears as Panflet 
in the Middle Dutch Flons 4 ; Blaunchefleur of Diderik van 
Assenede (c 1230) 1. 333, where it is said of the hero and 
heroine ‘Ende men se oec te lesene sette In Juvenale ende 
in Pandette, Ende in Ovidio deAite Amandi' (And they 
were set also to read In Juvenal and m Pandet, And in 
Ovid on the Art of Loving) In French, Pamphtlet appears 
in the inventory of the Library of the Louvre (Chas V, and 
Chas VI) dispersed by John, Duke of Bedford (L Delisle 
Cabinet des Manusctiis III x6o). As to its popularity, 
the students of the University of Pans were rebuked because 
they preferred this erotic production to more edifying reading 
Pamphil us was also well known in England, and is twice 
quoted or referred to by Chaucer; also by Gower Mirour 
14449 (where see Editor’s note). To connect the work 
with our ‘ pamphlet we have to suppose that here also, as 
in France and the Low Countnes, it was familiarly termed 
Paniphdet or Paf^ei, and that this name was in course of 
time extended to other opuscula produced or circulated 'in 
pamphlet form 1 e as small detached works This trans- 
ference of sense must have been complete before 1340, when 
the name was applied in Pkilohiblon to what were evidently 
serious treatises, and before Thomas Usk, Hoccleve, and 
Lydgate applied it to single works of then own ] 
Fa'inpllleti V ? Ohs [£ prec. sb ] a. intr. 
To wnte a pamphlet or pamphlets, b. trans. To 
report or desenbe in a pamphlet. Chiefly m 
Pa’mphleting vbl sb and ppU a, 

XS92 G. Harvey Four Lett, 11, Who like Elderton for 
Ballating* Greene for pamphletting* both, for goodfellow- 
ship, and bad conditions ? 159a Nashe P Pentlesse Ep to 
Punter, To the Ghost of Robert Greene, telling him, what 
a Coyle there is with pamphletmg on him after his death 
16x3 Jackson Creed ii xix § 11 370 A common place 
trodden almost bare by the English pampbleting Papist 
17x6 M Davies Athen. Bnt II. 42 This Discourse bemg 
Pamphleted about, to Couit, City, and Country Ibid 217 
He bravely underwent above fouiteen several Tryals and 
Examinations, besides many other Conferences, which 
were not wntten or pamphleted. 

Pamphletary (pm mfletan), a, [f Pamphlet 
sb -f--A»Tl.] Pertaining or relating to pamphlets ; 
of the nature of a pamphlet 

x6oo Nashe Summers Last WiU in Hazl Dodsley VIII, 
73 For baldness a bald ass, I have foigot, Patched up a 
pamphletary periwig 1815 Pans Chit-Chat (1816) I. 203 


The pamphletary fever, which has spread during a few 
months past. 1878 Bayne Pnnt. Rev Pref, 6 The Pam- 
phletary catacomos of the British Museunu 
Paiinphleteer (psemfletio J)^ sb. Also 7 
-etteer, -etere, -etier, 7-8 -ettier. [f. Pamphlet 
sb -1- -EER ] A writer of pamphlets , the author 
of a pamphlet, (Often contemptuous.) 

X642 Vind 13 Seditious Preachers and Pamphletteers 
x64a J Taylor (Water P ) Seasonable Lect, title-p , Henry 
Walker, a late Pamphletere, and now a double diligent 
Preacher 1648 'K^U'ARelat ^ Observ r App 12 Though 
you doe not speak plaine, your Pamphlettiers doe. X77X 
Junius Lett, Iiv 288 lhat miserable pamphleteer reduced 
his argument to something like a syllogism 1847 Tenny- 
son Pnnc Concl. 89 A patron of some thirty chanties, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on gram X874 Green Short 
Hist 111 §i 117 The pungent pen of the pamphleteer played 
Its part in lousmg the spirit of the nation. 

Pamphleteer, [f.prec.sb.] mtr. To write 
and issue pamphlets Chiefly in PamphleteOT- 
ing vbl sb, and ppU a, 

17x5 M Davies Athen Brit I Pref 2 The Jesuitical 
Subornation of a Foot-Soldier’s Pamphleteering against 
a Protestant Vicar X763 Thacher in J, Adams' Diary 

5 Feb , 1 pamphleteer for him again ? No 1 I'll pamphleteer 
against him xSxg Edim Rev XXV. x88 Vulgar slander 
eked out by pamphleteering declamation. X883 Brodrick 
in 19/A Cent 920 The coarse pamphleteering literature of 
which Swift and Junius pioduced the choicest specimens 

t Fa'mphleter. Obs Also 7 -etter. [f. 
Pamphlet + -erI] A writer of a pamphlet, a 
Pamphletbbb. 

Tggx Nowell & Day in Confer i (1584) E iv, Heie saith 
one of the Pamphleters, silence was the answere, 1592 
G Haryfy Pierce's Super (1393) iBi, I ha\ e seldom .tasted 
a more unsavory slaumpaump of woides and sentences in 
any shittish Parafleter 1679 J, Smith Narr Pop. Plot 17 
Calling those Pamphletteis to a further Account. 
Pamphobia, variant of Pahophobia 
Z890 in Bilungs Nat, Med Diet 1900 in Gould Diet, 
Med, Biol. 

Pamphract (pse jnfraekt), iz [f Gr. Tra/t-, 
Pam- + eppairrbs fenced, protected ] Completely 
covered or protected, as with a coat of mail. 

In recent Diets. 

t Pamphy sic, a, Obs, nonce-wd [f. Gr. wa^t- 
Pam- + (pvciKbs natural, f, epbms nature,] Of or 
concerning all nature. 

1610 B JoNsoN Aleh 11 v, Is .. Spagirica, Or the pam- 
physick, or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

Pamphysical (psemfi zikal), a. rare [f. as 
prec. + -AL ] Considering matenal nature as the 
souice of all phenomena. 

1885 J Martineau Types Eih. The I Introd 19 The 
extreme points between which philosophy has oscillated 
are the pantheistic and (if I may invent a phrase) the pam- 
physical poles of doctrme Ibid II Introd 3 It may be 
regarded as determined into existence either from God, or 
from Nature if from Nature, we take the pamphysical 
[track], withm sight of Comte. 

So Pampbysiclsm (psemfi zisiz’m), the pam- 
physical doctrine or theory. 

>^3 Fairbairn Catholicism vui (1899) 360 Under the im- 
pulse given to pamphysicism by evolution, agnosticism be- 
came belligerent and constructive 

t Fampiliou. Obs, Also 5 pampaylyone, 

6 -pelyon, -ion, -pilionn, -ian, -pillion, -eonn, 
-pyllou, pawmpilyon. [Ongin unknown. 

According to quot 1619 (supported by 1303, 1332) the name 
of a fur-bearing animal. For sense 2, connexion has been 
suggested with Pampellone, a town of France near Alby, and 
Pampeluna m Spam* cf. OF pampelune ' fabriqu6e 
h Pampelune ’ (Godef.) ] 

1 . A kind of fnr used in thei5th and i6th centuries 
for trimming. 

1487 (in Fairholt (ed Dillon) Costume Gloss av ), Pam- 
paylyonesof bozy, x^iaz Pnv Purse Exp, Eliz Yoik{j&yh 
33 A gowne of cloth of gold furred with pa\i rapilj on X503 
Hid 189 Two skynnes of pampelyon for the cudes of the 
same gowne xsos Ace, Ld High Treas Scot III 43 
Item, for xj skinnis of pampilioun to fill furth the lynyng of 
the sainyn Igoun]. 1^9 Pmy Purse Exp Hen Vni,ld(x 
xxv dousin skynns of fyne pawmpehon, lx li 16x9 Middle 
Wks. (ed Bullen)VII 331 Those beasts 
bearing fur. The ounce, gmnet, pampilion, 

2 . A coarse woollen fabric of rough surface. 

1567 in Swayne^yrtr/wx Church-w, Acc (1896) 113, ij yerdes 

of Jene fustyan and ij yeides of pampyllon to cast y« [organ] 
pypes vppon, ijr y}d 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr 'long, 
V tt habillement de Bureau, ou autre drap meslangi de 
Petit pns, dont les seffs ^ menu peuple souloit esire 
accousirS, a coate of chaungeable colours for seruauntes, 
shgbte Tugge, or pampihon X397-8 Bp Hall Sat iv n 
19 LoUoes side-cote 15 rough Pampilian Guilded with drops 
that downe^the bosome ran 

Bampinai^ (pse’mpinan), a rare, [ad L. 
pampindnus, vine-shoot, vine-tendiil ] 

Pei taming to vine-tendnls or vine-shoots, 

CX420 Pallad, on Hush iiL 114 Thesquorges hie & giaffes 
from the folde, .& scions pampinari Ibid 320 '1 hesecunde 
yer tokitte of al yfere, That they or dede or pampxnary, were. 

b. Biol, 'Of or pertammg to a young shoot’ 
(Gould Diet, Med Biol, 1900), 
tPampiua'tioxi. Ohs rare, [ad lj,pamptnd- 
tiffn-em, n. of action f. pampindre, f.pampinus* 
see prec ] The pruning or tnmming of vines 

Barth, DeP R xvn clxxvii[i] (MS Bodl) 
“ ®34/s A.lso vines. nedej>pampynaaon,]?at is to menynge 
pullinge awey of superfluite of leues. c x4ao Pallad on 
Hush, VI. 22 This mone is ek for pampinacioun Conuenient 
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—void leves puld to be 1656 m Blount Ghssogr. 174s 
tr Coiitmeilits Hush ^ Bk, Trees iv vi, All supei^uittes 
may be plucked off them by frequent pampmation 
So t^S'^nipinfvte, f Pampine vbs, Ohs, [L. 
pamptndre\t tram to prune or trim (a vine). 

c X420 Ballad on Hnsb x. 198 A vyne whos fruyt humour 
wol putnfie, Pampyned is to be by eueiy side. 1745 tr. 
Colnmellids Mush, 4- B^ Trees iv, xxviii, The time for 
pampinating or pulling off the superfluous tv/igs and leaves 
f I’a'inping*. Ohs, \JiQT^am;pm{e^^A lj j^am- 
ptn-us.‘\ A tendril or young shoot of a vine. In 
quot aiirtb, or appostitve, 

1607 Heywood Fair Maid ExcTi, Prol , Meane while shore 
up our tender pamping twig That yet on humble ground 
doth lowely lie. 

PattipinifoPlll(psempinifpim),rt Anai, [fL. 
pampin-us + -(i)fokm, in mod.F. pampimfirme} 
Curled like a vme-tendnl ; applied ssp to a con- 
voluted plexus of veins proceeding from the testis 
or ovary (also called spermatic or ovanan plexus), 
*< 5 fl 8 Culpepper & Cole Barihol Anat i. xxi 53 This 
Intertexture of Veins and Artenes is by some called Corpus 
vancosum, pampiniform, Pyramidal. Touo Cycl, 

Anai II 704/1 The corre«»ponding vein forming the 
pampiniform olexus, xZgg AllhuMsSyst MedVl 033 The 
veins in which retrograde embolism has been found are the 
hepatic, the renal, the mesenteric, the pampiniform plexus. 

t PaxapiiLO'se, a Qhs iare-\ [ad L,pam- 
pindsuSi f pampinus vine-shoot see -OSB,] Pro- 
fuse of twigs and leaves (said of untrimmed vines). 

c 1410 Ballad on Hush, Tab 507 Vynys, pampynosc and 
not ffuctuose, Co remedte. 

t Pampi’iiiilate, v Obs, nonce-wd, [f L. 
type *pampinuldtust f. *pampinul-us, dim of pam-- 
pmus see Pampinaet,] irans. To furnish or 
deck with minute curling or convoluted threads. 

1592 R D Hypfteroiomachta 99 Hir starrie forehead pam- 
p^ulated with threds of gold 
Pampir, obs. form of Pamfeb, 
li PampleriaCpsemplf dgia). J*atd, Also pan-, 
and in Eng. form pomplegy. [mod.L., f. Pam- + 
Gr. stroke.] General paralysis. 

1842 Dunglison Med, Lex., Pamplegia [also Banpleffia}^ 
general paralysis. Palsy of the body xZg^mSyd SocLex, 
PamplemouBse, etc , variants of Pompelmoose. 
Fampootie (psemp^/^ti). local Irish, Also 
pampooter, pampootee 
[Said in Folk Lore J oumal (1884) II 261, to have been intro, 
duced some two hundred or more years ago by an East 
Indian ship-captain who settled on the South Isle of Aran 
possibly a popular corruption of some form of Papoosh, 
papouche^ or Sp bahucha^ cf paponckeSf painpooties'i 
A kind of slipper or sanded of undressed cow-skin 
sewn together and tied across the instep. Used m 
the Isles of Aran off the west coast of Ireland 
x88x Harped s Ma^ 510 Sandals, called panipootees, made 
of untanned cowhide, universally worn by the inhabitants of 
the Arran islands. 1884 Folk Lore Jml, II a6i The Ara- 
nites and inhabitants of some of the other Galway islands 
wear pampooters 1892 Emily Lawless Grama I. 11 13 
Twisting her small pampootie.clad feet round a rope 

II Fampr e (II panpri, pse mpoi). Chiefly Arch 
[a. F. pampre L pampinus : see Pampinary ] 
An ornament or decoration representing vine-leaves 
and grape-clusters. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archii (ed 7) Gloss , Bampre (Fr ) z886 

Sheldon tr Flaubert's Salcaumhoicr 413 A tunic of violet, 
brocaded with golden pampre 

Famprodactylous (psemprtJdse'ktilas), a, 
Ormth, [f. Gr. 7rct/<-, Pam- all + itph before + 
BaKTvXos finger or toe + -ous.] Having all the 
toes pointing forwards, as the colies (I^amprc^ 
dactylse of Murie), and a few other birds. 

2890 Camb Hat Hist, IX. 20 Certain SwiffSf and to a 
less degree some Nightjars, have the whole number [of toes] 
permanently pointing to the front (pamprodactylous), 
Pampyllon,Painpyx, obs. foims ofPAMPiLioN, 
Pamper. 

Fan (psen), sb 1 Forms : 1-7 panne, (i ppnne, 
4-5 ponne), 4- pan, (5 pon, 6 pane). [OE. 
pantUy ponne wk, fern = OLG. panna (OFris., 
MLG., LG., MDu panne, Du pan), OHG. 
pkanna, pfanna (MHG., Ger. pfanne) ; cf. Icel. 
panna (late 14th c,), Syr, panna, 'Da.pande, prob. 
from LG, ; not found in Gothic. From its occur- 
rence in OE, as well as in Contmental WGer., and 
its having in OHG, pf for p, the word was evi- 
dently Com, WGer in 4th or 5th c , but its 
ulterior history and ongin are uncertain. 

Some think it a (prehistoric) adaptation of L patina, 
paiena, in same sense (as *pafna, *padna, panna), but there 
are obvious difficulties. A med. (Ger.) L, panna occurs in 
i2th c. (Du Cange), but this may be the German word, or 
the result of associating it with L patina. The Ir panna 
was from med L, or Eng The Lith, pana and Slavonic 
forms are admittedly from ( 5 er ] ^ 

1 A vessel, of metal or earthenware, for domestic 
uses, usually broad and shallow, and often open. 
(Often m pi in conjunction with pots^ 
eZgy K Alfred Gregory's Bast C xxi, 165 Mid 'Sisse 
pannan hierstinge waes Paulus onbaerned e xooo ^Elfric 
yoe m Wn-Wulcker 223/6 Batella, panne a 2100 Gere/a 
in Anglia IX 264 Pannan, crocca, brandiren X3, K Alts 
4939 Hy nymeth the fyssh, and eteth it thanne, Withouten 
fyre, withouten panne. ffi 375 hieg. Saints xxxii. 


tyiaivi) 731 A gretpane gert brocht be sowne. Ibid xlvL 
(Anast/iee) z8z Pottis orpannis void he hjmt in armys & kise^ 
CZ386 Chaucer Reeve's T 24 With hire he yaf ful many a 
panne of bras. 0x420 Ballad, on Hush, i. 909 So hit be 
tbicke and pound in a ponne. a 2529 Skelton Elynour 
Rummyn^e 317 A good brasse pan, 2^3 Hottmgham Rec, 
1 IL 398 ,ij sawcers, one pane, one candyistyke Z552HULOBT, 
Panne for coales, larcus Panne to bake in, tesius 1596 
DALRYMFLEtr Leslic'sHtst Scot,l gaTokane pottis, pan IS, 
and vthir kitchme veshels 2646 B.Ryves Mereur Rust, 
264 Thwsteale his Pots, Pannes and Kettles. 2728 Mrs M. 
Kales Receipts 3 Lay a thin. Strainer in a flat earthen Pan 
c 2802 Mar Edgeworth Ennui xv, Let him get home and 
to bed • ril run and warm it with the pan myself 2872 M. 
Lcgrano Cambr Freskm, ui 47 They sent a porter off for 
the hot-water pans— so often forgotten unul applied for, 
l3. With defining words, indicafang purpose, etc , 
e g. hed'pant bread-pan, frying-pan, milk-pan, 
saucepan, stew-pan, warming-pan : see these, 
c As part of any apparatas 
16x2 CoTGR., Bassmdselle percie, the pan of a close stoole. 
Jbtd,, Le bassinet dim reschaut, the pan of a chafing dish. 
a 2693 Urguharfs Rabelais iiL xxii. 183 2842 Parnell 

Ghent, Anal. (1845) 15 With the weights in the opposite pan 
of the balance. 1869 E. A. Parkes Bract, Hygiene (ed 3} 
4 More water must be used for thoroughly flushmg the pan 
and soil-pipe. 

d * Onginally the pan or bowl for the oil-lights 
in a church : afterwards applied to the frame for 
candles * (Gloss.). Sc, 

2S34 Burgh Rec, Edinh (Rec Soc ) II. 345 Item, for xiuj 
faddorae of corde to hing the pan in the meids of the kiik, 
mjf nij<f 2«6 Ibid, 247 1 he sowme of nxs for x half ound 
wecht candilifumist be tham to the pane on the hie altar. 

e. Phrases. (To leap, fall) out of the pan iiito 
the fire, to escape from one evil only to fall into 
a greater one : cf. Frying-pan i b ; savour of 
the pan, to betray its origin | to turn the cat %h the 
pan : see Cat sb, 13 

CX380 WvcLiF^a/ Wks ni 332 Many men of lawe bi 
here suteltes tumen he cat m pe panne, 1554 Ridley in 
Bradfords Wnt (Parker Soc.) II 160 A vtork of iEneas 
Sylvius, . In the which . there be many things that savouretb 
of the pan 2596 Spenser State Irel Wks (Globe) 659/1 
This were but to leape out of the pann into the fire. x 645 
Quarles !sol Recant il 60 Those Bellowes mount the blaze 
the higher, Thou leap’st but from the Pan into the fire 
2 In many technical uses, applied to pan-like 
vessels in which substances are exposed to heat, or 
to mechanical processes e. g 
^ a. An open vessel used for boiling, evaporating, etc ; also 
m Ghent a closed vessel for evaporation, a vacuum-pan. See 
also Salt-pan, Sugar-pan, etc b. metallurgy, A pan- 
shaped vessel, usually of cast-iron, in which ores are ground 
ana amalgamated, also, a vessel in which ore is smelted 
0 Soap-making A broad shallow iron vessel, usually form- 
ing the bottom of a large frame into which the tallows or oils 
are poured to be treated with soda lyes, etc., and from which 
the spent lyes are drained off see Soap-pan d. Tinplate 
Mauuf, The fourth m a senes of five cast-iron rect- 
angular pots used m tinning, having a grated bottom, in 
which the tinned plates are placed on edge to dram and cool, 
e A cucular sheet-iron dish in which gold is separated from 
gravel, crushed quartz, etc., by agitation and washing 

a. zbfjA-g^'Sitce Coll, Words, Making Salt D S),They 

..leave about a pottle or gallon of bnne in the pan, lest the 
salt should burn, and stick to the sides of the pan. 2722 
Lond Gaz Na 6006/4 A Moiety ofSalt-works, containing 12 
Pans. 2828 MARSHALLi?^»zwy iI. ox (K.D D ) The pans used 
in Cbesbirefor the evaporatingof the salt bnne, are now made 
of wrought iron 2823 Ure 436/1 The evaporat- 

ing pan, or still, is ahemisphencal dish of cast-u on furnished 
with an air-tight fiat lid. z8^ Ronalds & Richardson 
C/5m (ed. 2) I. 280 Open pans are heated by the 

waste heat of the pan-furnace 1875 Knight Diet, blech 
2600/2 Overflow furnace-pans are used in concentrating 
sulphuric aad. 

b. 1639 Urb Did Alts IZ33 (S.V Silver) The crystalliza- 
tion refinery of Mr Pattinson is an extremely simple smelt- 
ing-house. Each pan has a discharge-pipe, proceeding 
laterally from one side of its bottom, by which the melted 
metal may be run out when a plug is withdrawn 2882 
Raymond Gloss Mining, Ban, a cylindncal vat of won, 
stone, or wood, or these combined, m which ore is ground 
with mullers and amalgamated 

c 2830 Urb Diet, A ris 1 142 The spent Ij’es, which are not 
at all aualme, are run off by a spigot below, or pumped off 
above, by a pump set into the pan. Ibid X149 The apparatus 
employed for making these soaps is a copper pan heated by 
a water-bath , in the bottom of the pan there is a step, to re- 
ceive the lower end of a vertical shaft, to which anus or 
paddles are attached, for producing constant agitation. 

d 2839 Ure Diet, Arts 2253 A range of rectangular cast- 
iron pots IS set over a fire-flue in an apartment called the 
stow. The first rectangle m the range is the tin-pot j the 
second is the wash-pot, with a partition in it; the third is 
the grease-pot j the fourth is the pan, grated at bottom , the 
fifth IS the list-pot. , ^ ^ 

e 187s Knight Diet Mech 994/1 {GouLimnin^ The 
operator dips his pan . .and then imparts to it a rotary and 
oscillatory motion [etc.] 1879 Eneycl Brit X, 74s The 
most (foaracteristic [appliance] being the ‘pan ,a circular 
dish of sheet iron with sloping sides ^ut 13 or 14 inches in 
diameter. 

3 . The contents of a pan, a panful 

[2674-92 Rav Coll Words, Making Salt (E. P. S ), Out of 
two pans of forty-eight gallons thw expect seven pecks of 
salt ] 1762 Goldsm Cit W Ixx, He had found a pan of 
money under ground x8oo Vince Hydrostat xi. (1806) 126 
By means of a pan of coals, we brought the water to the 
same degree of heat, xZ^V«&X>ici Artsix^^ Sixorseven 
days are required to complete the formation of a pan of hard 
soap. 

4 . A more or less pan-shaped depression or con- 
cavity of any vessel, or part of any stracture. 


1764 Museum Rusitcum III, Ivii 240 A spade made about 
four inches broad, and eighteen inches long m the bit, or 
pan 2823 P. Nicholson Bract Bmld 406 At the end of 
the table, nearest to the copper, a box, called the Pan, is 
adapted x8^ Seidel Organ 38 Where the pedal comes in 
contact with me beam, the latter has a deepening In the form 
of a half-circle (called the pan) 2869 Eng Mechanic 24 Dec 
352/3 On the top [of a harmonium] is Ae ‘ pan ' containing 
the reeds. 2869 Boutell A mis and A t m. vi (1874) 89 1 his 
boss, a kind of deep, circular pan made of iron, was fixed to 
the front of the shield, where it had a considerable projection. 

b. Spec In various obs. types of guns and pistols : 
That part of the lock vrhich holds the priming, 

I Flash in the pan • see Flash To shut one's 
pan (slang), to hold one’s tongue, keep silent 
1590 Sir j Smyth Disc Weapons 21 b, Because the same 
doth..wett the powder in their pannes and touch holes 
2660 Boyle Hew Exp Bhys, Mech xiv 202 Most of our 
attempts to fire the Gun-powder in the Pan of the Pistol 
succeeded not 266a Gurnall Chr, m Amt verse 18 Ivi. 
§ a [2669) 427/2 Like false fire in the pan of an uncharged 
gun. It gives acrack but hurts not. 2761 Bnt, Mag II 210 
The pistol flash'd in tbe pan, and a spark flew into the cask 
280^ Malkin Gtl Bias vii x. f g, 1 was not remiss in com- 
posing a fine compliment w ith which I meant to launch out 
on her part ; but it was just so much Hash in the pan 1833 
Marryat B Simple xx. Shut your pan 2864 A Lincoln 
in Century Mag (1889) Sept 704/2, I shall be very ‘shut 
pan ‘ about this matter 2872 W H G Kingston 
of Amazon 368 If I had tinder I could get [a light] 

with the help of the pan of my gun, 

e. A socket, as of the thigh bone (obs^, or for 
a hinge, etc, 

2598 Florio, Acceiiaholo, , Also the hollownes or pan 
wherein the huckfe bone tumeth 2605 Willet Hexapla 
in Gen 335 We may name it acetabulum, the panne of the 
hucklebone, 2875 Knight Ltd, Mech, i6oi/x Ban, , , the 
socket or sole for a hinge 

5 A hollow or depression in the ground, esp 
one in which water stands, spec a, basin, natural 
or artificial, in which salt is obtained by evapora- 
tion of sea-water ; a Salt-pan. So oyster pan 
*673 Prwy Council Scot Ser i II aB6 It being 
menit be the awnaiis and pan niai!>teris of certane pannis on 
the coistsydes Jhid , The aw nans and panmaistens of the salt 
pannis 2594 Plat Jmell-ho,!, 3a Of all Channels, Pondes, 
rooles, Riuers, and Ditches, and of all other pannes and 
bottomes whatsoeuer 2706 Bhil Trans XXV 2265 The 
Sea-Water being in hot Countries grained in Pans called 
Salt-Marshes. 2790 Trans Soc 88 Frequent 

pools of sea-water in the middle of the Saltings. These are 
not impr<werly called the Pans. 2836 Bray Tamar ^ Tavy 
I 57 (E D D ) Mis-tor, a height on whose rocks mere is 
found so large and perfect a rock-basin as to be called by 
the peasantry ‘ Mis-tor Pan 2852 AViggins Embanking 96 

Fill up the nearest of such hollows or ‘pans’, as they are 
called, with the stuff out of the circular dyke Jefferies 

Red Deer'S. 199 Another kind of hollow m the hu£s is called 
a pan 

b spec m South Afnca, A shallow depression 
containing water or mud, at least in the lainy 
season ; a dried-up salt-marsh or pool-bed. 

1830 ^ G Gumming Hunieds Life S, AJr (2902) 3^2 
Heavy rains fill the pan or basin with water, and, the diy 
season succeeding, the water disappeais, and large deposits 
of salt are found These pans or salt licks are met with in 
several parts of South Afnca 2889 Rider Haggard A llads 
Wife, etc. jar A dry pan, or u ater-hole, which was densely 
covered with reeds. 2900 Daily Hews 26 Apr. 5/6 The 
Boers, surrounding the pan, opened a murderous fire. 

6. The skull, especially its upper part; « Brain- 
pan, Harn-pan, Obs or dial, 

C1330 R Brunnc Chrou Wace (Rolls) 10899 forehed 
ArJjui he smot, porow pe flesche, vnto be pan 236* Langl. 
P, PL A IV 64 rees putte forh his hed and his ponne blodi 
C2386 Chaucer Knfs T 307 Loue is a gretter Jawe,byiny 
pan, Than may be yeue of any erthely man c 2440 Promp 
Pars, 382/x Panne of an heed, craneum, 25^77 Vicary 
A7tat, 111, (2888)27 They be numbred seuen bones in tbe pan 
or skul of the head 2638 A Fox Wurtd Surg 11 vi 6a All 
Wounds in the head are dangerous especially when the 
pan or scull is broken, 2839 Moir Mansie Wauch (ed 2) 
XXIV. 306, 1 feared the fall had produced some ciack in his 
pan, and that his seven senses had gone a wool-gathering 
fb. The patella or Knee-pan Obs 
2657 Rumsey Otg Saluits xi (1630) 63 The said Pitch- 

S laistcr, applyed to cover the pans of Doth knees 2753 A. 

luRpHY Grafs Inn Jml No. 53 Manifest Danger of hurt- 
ing the Fan of the Knee, or some such Disaster, 
f 7 , A steel cap, Obs, 

2638 W MousTAovinBucdeuchMSS (Hist, MSS Comm) 

1 . 282 A pan for the head, back and breast piece, andgaunts 
8 . A hard substratum of the soil, usually more or 
less impervious to moisture ; see Hard-pan, 

[1630 R, yoknsodsKtngd, Contnm 372 Thesoile barren ■ 
being onely a flat Rocke with a pan of earth a foot or two 
thicke.J 27^4 Belknap in B Papers (1877) H It [the 
water] descends to the hard stratum, commonly called the 
pan 2786 Young Ann. Agric V 133 What N orfolk farmers 
call the pan, or that subsidence of the marie or clay uhich 
always forms immediately under the path of the plough 
1805 R.W Dickson Agnc 1 . 413 Upon all light soils 
It js necessary to preserve, at six or eight inches briow the 
surface, what farmers call a pan ; that is, the staple, at that 
depth, should be kept unbroken, a 28x7 T. Dwight Trav 
Hew Eng, etc. (2822) 1 . 374 The stratum, lying immediately 
under the soil , . .what is here called the hard pan, a very stiff 
loam, so closely combmed, as wholly to prevent the water 
from passing through it 2846 T Baxter Bract Agnc 
(ed, 4) II 303 The nan, or old plough-floor, of this field. 
tZjS Lyells Brwc Geol, II. Iii xhv 508 At the bottom of 
peat mosses there is sometimes found a cake, or ‘pan as it 
IS termed, of oxide of iron, 

9 . A small ice-fioe 

2863 A, C. Ramsay Phys Geog, xxiv. (1878) 396 The pans 
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rise over all the low-lying parts of the islands, grinding and 
polishing exposed shores. 1883 Fuh Exkth, Caial (ed 4) 
175 Running across Channel over small pans of ice 189a 
W. Pike ITorth* Canada 240 Ice was running in large pans, 
and steering was difficult. 

10 . The broad posterior end of the lower jaw of 
a whale. 

1887 Fisheries ofUS Sect v II. 212 noie^ Canes made 
full length from the ivory of the ‘ pan ^of the spenn whale, 
turned and polished, with a hand-piece of the same material 

11. atirib ^^Comb, a. gen.^ pan hand^ pro* 
cess^ system*, pan-dishi Jurnace^ -liouse^ -ltd, 
•metal, -sherd, etc. 

1834 Ronalds Be Richakdson Chem Technol, 1 280 The 
open pans are heated by the waste heat of the ^pan-furnace 
xBx8 KIarshall Reznewll, 92 (E D D ) There is a separate 
'*pan house toeachpan X902 Barnes O'scei^w Thames Camp 
72 Jane polishes the *pan lids and scours the kitchen tables. 
ISS* Ck Goods York, etc. (Surtees) 65 One crosse of 
♦pane mettall, one challes of pane mettell gilf 1669 Sturmy 
Marmer^s Moff, Penalties ^ Forjhi* 6 Bell-mettle, Pan- 
mettle, Gun-mettle, or Shroof-jnettle 1877 Raymond 
Si€Utst Mines ^ Minins' 328 Ihe Del Norte has yielded 
exceedingly nch *pan-prospects. 1831 Mayhew Lond» 
Labour 281 The potsherds and ♦pansherds, as the rub- 
bish-carters call them 1880 Jefferies Gt Estate 194 The 
hives were all in a row, each protected by large ‘pan sh erds * 
from heavy rain tBIBzEeP to Ho Repr Free Met U*S* 
609 The introduction of the Comstock *pan system. 

b. Special comb.: pan -amalgamator, an 
amalgamating pan . see a b ; pan-oharge, the 
contents of an amalgamating pan during the metal- 
lurgical pan process ; pan-closet, a water-closet 
having a pan ; pan-cover, the piece covering the 
priming pan in old hre-arms ; pan-head, a form 
of rivet-head used in shipbuilding ; pan-ice, loose 
ice in blocks which foim on the shores of Labrador 
and break away , pan.-latn2ie ; tpan- 

hoker, a parasite ; pan-loaf, a loaf baked in a 
pan ; pan-maker, one whose busmess it is to make 
pans; pan-man, a man in charge of a pan m 
a manufacturing process ; +pan-mastep, the owner 
of a salt-pan* see sense 5, quot 1573; f pan-meat, 
cooked food , pan-mill, a miner^s apparatus used 
in separating gold from the alloy of earth, with 
which it is found mingled (Farmer); pan-mug 
{local), a large earthenware vessel, pan-pie = 
Pandowdy; pan-pulp {^MeialUtrgy), the ground 
ores and other materials m the amalgamatmg-pan ; 
pan-rock, the rock-fish, Roccus hneatus, when fit 
for frying; pan-sand, the sand-bottom of an 
oyster-park or oyster-bed, pan-scale, -scratch, the 
scale that forms on the bottom of a pan , pan- 
washing, the separating of gold from gravel, etc,, 
by stirring it in water in a pan , pan-wood (see 
quot) Also Paktcakb, Pantile, etc. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mimnsi^9 Dodge’s ♦pan- 
amalgamator and settler x882 Rep, to Ho. Repr Free. MeU 
U, S, 651 The ♦pan-charge is diawn into the settlers and 
ginned down. 1884 Century Ma^ Dec 262/2 The absolute 
inadmissibility of the almost universal ♦pan-closet i 96 g 
Boutell Arms 4* Ann, (1874) 246 This [flint of a flintlock] 
IS made to strike against a movable steel *paa cover. 1869 
Sir B. Rbed Skt^mld. xvii. 328 The common form of rivet 
head employed for shipbuilding is that known as a *pan head 
1874 Thearle Haval ArcMt, X27 The pan head rivet is 
slightly conical under the head, [toj fill the hole made by the 
punching tool. 1878 H Y. Hind in Can Nainralist N S. 
VIII. 277 The gradual rise of the land brings the succes- 
sively rising surfaces under the influence not only of ♦pan- 
ice, but of snow-dnfts, 1898 IFesim, Gaz 2 Mar, 4/3 No 
heavy vessels could have withstood the terrible pan ice, 
which was frequently twenty to thirty feet thick itoy 
Hughes Medti. Fever ii 58 An inspection disclosed a leak 
ing ♦pan-latnne 1641 Bull from RomeL.\\^, ’■Panlickers are 
those who are Flatterers of Kings, Princes. 1886 Willock 
Rosetty Ends (x88g) xo (B D D ) Helat drive at Simpson’s 
head wi' a ♦pan loaf 1483 CaiJu Angl 267/2 A *Panne 
maker, paimarms x63i-6 Canterh Mai-nase Licences 
(MS ), Thomas lAshfeild of S MaiyNorthgate, panmakec. 
1879 Spans* Eneycl ManufY 108 'Ihis communication .. 

IS closed by a shding damper .under the ready control of 
the ♦pan man. xBgfz Labour Commission Gloss , Pan-men, 
men in the chemical industry engaged in boiling down the 
liquor obtained fiom black ash. c xooo Ags Voc in Wr * 
Wuicker 281/7 Xliueriitum, ♦ponmete. c X050 Ibid. 409/9 
Femilum, aelces cynnes panmete 1888 Daily Inter-Ocean 
(U S ) S Mar , On their way to mspect the California ♦pan 
mill x688 R Holme Ammiry ii 173/1 Cream, the top 
of 2 dilk standing m a pot or ♦pan-mug. X90X N ^ Q, oth 
Ser VI 11 406/2 A thick glazed earthenware vessel called 
a pancheon in the Midland counties, a pan nmgvii Cheshire, 
and a kneadmgpan in most cookery books. z88a Rep to 
Ho, Repr Free Met, V, S 631 This is found entirely suffi. 
went to heat the ♦pan-pulp. 1898 Wesfm Gaz 25 Nov 2/1 
Oyster culturists and connoisseuis would find giants from 
the * ♦pan sands ’ 1879 Cassells Techn Educ, IV 338/1 

The cat bonate and sulphate of hme gradually accumulates 
on the bottom of the pan , This ♦jpan-scratch has therefore 
to be removed periodically 1874 Raymond Statist, Mines 
4 * Mtmng ai [It] will yield, under ♦pan-washing .very often 
a notable quantity of gold, x88o Sutherland Tales of Gold- 
fields 4 They got a les'«on in pan-washing X803 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl, (1806) HI. 511 The small coal used in [the 
salt-works] has. . from, time immemorial, received the singular 
appellation of ♦panwood, . • which has suggested . asuspicion 
that wood was fotmerly used as fuel in these works. x8o8 
Ball Coal-Trade 52 (B D. D.} Great coals, chews, hme- 
coal, and pan-wood or dross. 

Fan (psen), sb,^ [a* Gi. Udv,] The name of 
a Greek rural deity, represented as having the head, 


arms, and chest of a man, while his lower parts 
were those of a goat, of which he sometimes also 
bore the horns and ears. 

The original seat of his worship was in Arcadia, and he 
was supposed to preside over shepherds and flocks, and to 
delight in rural music; he was also regarded as the author 
of sudden and groundless terror seizing upon beasts or men 
(Panic), in later times, from association of his name with 
rb irav the all, everything, the universe, he was considered 
as an impersonation of Nature, of which his attributes were 
taken as mysterious symbols. 

cxgSg Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 512 Fan that men clepe 
the god ofkynde. ^1420 Lydg Assembly of Gods ^24. The 
rewde god Pan, of sheperdys the gyde 1579 B, K Gloss 
Spensers SkepJu Cal Apr jo Christ is the verye Pan and 
Godof Shepheardes X584R ^corr Dtscov Witcher, vi\,xv 
(1886) 123 They have so fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, 
, elves, hags, fames, satyrs, pans, fauns i6<» Sylvester 
Du Barias ii iv. ii. Magtuf 870 Heer, many a horned 
Satyre, many a Pan. 1678 Norris Coll Misc, (1699) 55 The 
gentle God of the Arcadian plains. Pan that regards the 
sheep, Pan that regards the swains, Great Fan is dead. 1844 
Mrs. Browning 7 'Ju Dead Fan, (Refrain) Fan, Fan is dead 
Pan (psen), 3 Also 5 panne. panne, 

panna (Du Cange) , of uncertam origin. 
The med L word is very frequent m the 13th c. Close 
Rolls, in the forms fas printed) patma and palna, which 
are difficult to reconcile with panna and F panne. An OF 
penne (Godef ) laises further difficulty ] 

In a timber-framed house, the beam which rests 
upon and is fixed to the posts, and which supports 
the rafters, etc See also quots. 1611, 1813. 

Hence app. the phrase post and pan, which however is 
now taken in a different sense see next 
[laas Rot. Ltd Claus II (1884) 65/2 Habere faciat 
duos postes et duos paunas in bosco nostro. Ibid,, viii 
postes, viii trabes, viii palnas, et c cheuerones Ibtd II 
X04, c cheuerones, x postes, xii paunas Ibid 137, xx 
cheuerones, iiii trabes et ml palnas So passim ] 

X420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc (1888) 15 In bys 
tenement in Coppergate in York walles even u^e thurgh 
fra the grunde uppe to the panne 1483 Caih Angl 267/2 
A Panne of howse, panna. xSox Searchers Vet diets m 
Surtees Mtsc (1888) 22 The sparrez & tymbre of 3 e said 
William, which is shot & hyngeth over ye ground of y« 
same Ric* ther by viij^i^ ynchez & more anenst y* pan of his 
house z6oo Burgh Rec Glasgow (Rec Soc.) I 206 Sic 
as biggis with poist and pan and layes with blak morter. 
[x6xx CoTGB., Panne de oois (is particularly) the peece of 
timber that siistaines a gutter between the roofes of two 
fronts, or houses ] x674-'9i Ray H -C, Words &v Fan v , 
It seems to come from pan in buildings, which in our stone 
houses IS that piece of wood that lies upon the top of the 
stone wall, and must close with it, to which the bottom 
of the spars are fastned 1813 Leslie Agnc Surv Hairn 
4 * Moray Gloss , Pan, .the great timbers of a cottage laid 
across the couples parallel to the walls, to support the laths 
or kebbers laid above the pans and parallel to the couples 
Fan, Also pane, [a F pan pane, com- 
partment, etc. . see Pane 
1 , In a timber-framed or half-timbered house, 
a square or compartment of timber framework, 
filled m with bricks or plaster. 

X84Z-76 Gwilt Arclui (ed 7) Gloss , Past, a square of 
framing m half-timbered houses, the upnghts oeing filled in 
with work It 15 called post and pan, or post and petrail 
work, in the north of England 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss s V Post and Pan, The posts being the framing, and 
the pan the flat surface or plastermg with which the framing 
IS fllled up. x886 Chesh Gloss , Pane, a panel of doab or of 
bricks between the wooden framework of the old black-and- 
white buildings. 

f 2 . The space between the flanked or salient and 
shoulder angles of a bastion, a face of a bastion. 

^ 1742 Bailey, Fan of a Bastion, see Fa^e of a Bastion, 1823 
in Crabb Technol Diet 

1! Fan, pan (pSn), jAS Also pawn, paim. [a. 
Hind, pan betel-leaf '—Skr. pama feather, leaf.] 
The betel-leaf; hence the combination of betel-leaf, 
areca-nut, lime, etc , used as a masticatory. 

x6i6 Sir T Rob in Purebas Pilgrims (1625) i iv. xvi 
576 The King gunng mee two pieces of liw Pawtie out of 
his dish, xfcg Ld Valentia V(,y ^ Trav, I. 101 On our 
departure, paun and roses were presented X885 Moan 
Mag Nov 78/2 All .. chew pan as a sailor chews his quid. 
1891 R Kipling City Dreadf. Hi 39 They grin and jabber 
and chew pan and spit 

Fan (pan), v,^ [f. Pan 

1 . trems. To wash (gold-bearing gravel, sand, 
etc ) in a pan, m order to separate the gold ; to 
separate by washing in a pan Const off, out. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain’ Roughing it Ixi, He never could 
altogether understand that eternal sinkin’ of a shaft an' 
never pannin’ out anything 1879 Atcherley Boerland 
X43 This (gravel-washl was panned off in the dish 1^9 
EncycL Brti X 745 The gold is finally recovered by 
careful washing or J^annmg out’ in a smaller pan. 1880 
Daily Tel 3 Dec,, They ‘panned' the surface dirt for gold, 
b ahsol. or intr. To search or try for gold with 
the pan. 

187a ‘ Mark Twain ’ Roughing U Ixi, We had panned up 
and down the hillsides till they looked plowed like a field. 
x88i Raymond Mining Gloss , Panning. . Washing earth 
or crushed rock in a pan, by agitation with water 1896 
Daily Nms 9 May 6/4 All tests made by dolly andpannmg 
off gave me good results. 

2 . To separate (salt) by evaporation in a pan. 

X877 OuiDA Puckxzxy, 463 We might perhaps get our salt 
panned, and our cotton carded. 

3 tranff. and Jig. {U,S, and Colonial^ To 
bring forth, yield (with out), 

1884 Melbourne Punch 4 Sept. 91/2 The department on 


being searched only panned out^ a few copper coins. X89Z 
Boston (Mass ) yml. Nov , Their queer bee tree will pan 
out a good day's work after all 

b. To get by any process, capture, catch, colloq. 
1887 Fisheries of U, S Sect v II 477 The crew * panned ' 
about 10,000 seals. 

4 . tntr. (usually with out ) To yield gold, as 
gravel, etc. when washed in a pan ; hence tramf. 
of the vein or mine, to yield precious metal. 

1874 Aldrich Prud Palfrey vu. (1884) 152 Though it did 
not yield so bounteously as the silver lode, it panned out 
handsomely 1893 Times 24 May 5 The new find proves 
the reef to he 6ft wide, and it pans well right through 
X898 Daily News 8 Aug 2/x Assuming that all the land 
located on these creeks would pan out as well as the few 
claims that were opened. 

b Jig. To yield good results, show to advantage, 
succeed 

1871 J. Hay Little Breeches, I don’t pan out on the pro- 
phets And free-will and that sort of thing 1890 Athenaeum 
2 Aug 166/3 How disappointingly the product of antxquauan 
digging will ‘pan out\ 1892 Pall Mall G 21 Nov. 2/3 
Unfortunately this business did not ' pan out to use the 
American phiase. 

5 . trans. To cook or dress m a pan. 

1871 Napheys Prev ^ Cure Dis. i 11 64 Shellfish are pre- 
ferable either law, roasted, or panned 1883 Annie Thomas 
Mod, Housewife Panned Oysters 

6. Agnc. and dial mir Of soil To cake on 
the surface Cf Pan sb,^ 8 

«x82S Fobby Voc E Anglta, Pan, to be hardened, as the 
surface of some soil vt, by strong sunshine suddenly suc- 
ceeding heavy rain. 

Fan (poen), Z/.2 Sc. and n dial [Derivation un- 
ascertained ] tntr. To fit, tally, correspond, agree. 
137a Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiv 30 Say and piomeis 
qubat thay can, Tbair wordes and deidis will neuer pan. 
1674-91 Ray N-C, Words, Pan, to close, joyn together, 
agree. Prov ‘ Weal and Women cannot pan, but Wo and 
Women can * rSa^ Brockett N C Gloss , Pan, to match, 
to agree, to assimilate 1877 Holderness Gloss s v., Jack 
an his wife didn’t seem to pan togither at fost, but noo they 
get along pratty weel 1883 Abnondhury Br Huddersf 
Gloss, s. V , Boards pan when they he close together, 
b. trans. To fit, join, or unite together 
X884 Leeds Mercury Suppi 31 May (E. D D ), Pan it 
down— press an article into its proper place x888 Sheffield 
Gloss s V , To pan boards together 
Fan, obs. form of Fanb , obs. Sc. form of Paih. 
Fan-, combining form and formative element, 
repr Gr. vav- from rray, neuter of iras all, which was 
freely used m Greek, esp, with adjs. to which it 
stood in advb relation in the sense ^ all, wholly, 
entirely, altogether, by all, of all as in rravdyaffos 
altogether good, vavdytos all-holy, vavaicfis all- 
healmg, ttavdpKTroi best of all, rravapfidvios suited 
to all musical modes, irdvSijfMs pertaining to all the 
people, public, irdvoirXos fully-armed, vapcriMjyos of 
the full moon, Trdv<yo(l>os all-wise; so from national 
names, as vaveKR^vios of all the Greeks, Travidnnos 
of all the lonians , also in sbs., etc. denved from 
these adjs , and some other sbs , as iravBiuTifs an 
all-receiver, vavrjytfJidfv ruler of all, irav^yvpis a 
universal or general assembly, fravovXla panoply. 
Hence pan- occurs m English in words taken or 
denved fiom Greek, and in many others formed 
more or less on the same analogy either in English, 
med. or mod Latin, or French. It is especially 
common with national names, after iravtXXiivtos, 
vavidipios, etc., where it has become a living suffix, 
prefixed whenever needed. Before a labial irav- 
became ira/i-, and before a guttural my- pay-), 
as TrdfKpiXos, va/upiXrjTQs beloved of all, vayicptas 
the sweetbread, the pancreas , the former of these 
is retained m some English derivatives (see Pam-). 
The following are examples of the uses of pan- ; 
the more important words will be found in their 
places as Main words, 

1 . With national names, and words formed in 
imitation of them, with the sense ‘ Of, pertaining 
to, or comprising all (those indicated in the body 
of the word)’; with sbs. in -tsm and -isl, generally 
expressing the notion of or aspiration for the 
political union of all those indicated, a sense 
which also tends to colour the adj. Of modern 
formations of this kind, Parslavism and Pak- 
SLAviST, with their related words, appear to have 
been the earliest. Among others are ; Pan-A nglo- 
Ba'zontz., of or including all of ‘Anglo-Saxon* 
race. Faxi-antlLropolo*gical a,, of all anthropo- 
logists PaiL-ato'mic a , consisting of all the atoms 
{humorous). Pan-Bn ddhist /z , of or embracing 
all Buddhists ; so PaxL-Bu'ddhism Pan-Celtlo 
<z, of all Celts, or all the Celtic peoples; hence 
Pan-Ce*ltlciBm. Pau-Cbxi’stiaaL a., universal 
Chnstian Paxi-deaiomlxia*tioiLal ^ , of or em- 
bracing all religious denominations. Paiueocle- 
Bla*Btical a,, representing a whole church or 
ecclesiastical body. Paa**Go‘thie a,, common to 
or including all the Gothic or Teutonic races or 
languages, Germanic Paa-lia'niaii a., of or per- 
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taining to all hamaa beings. FaxL-Zo'nlaa, Fail- 
lo'nic adjs , of or compnsmg aU Iordans. Fan- 

I sraelltish a., of or pertaining to all Israelites. 
Fan-]^a*tliii8t a,, of or embracing all the Latin 
races. Faix-0*rtliodoz a, of, pertaining to, in- 
cluding, or representing all the Orthodox churches 
of the East ; hence Fan«0 rthodozy, the principle 
of a union of all the Orthodox churches. Fan- 
Fro*testaiit a.^ of or common to all Protestants. 
FEun-Sa'xon a =3 Pan-Anglo-Saxm, Fan-Ten- 
to nic a., of or embracing all Teutonic peoples ; 
hence Fan-Teu’tonism, die principle of a union 
of all Teutonic peoples. 

1899 JOtaly Nffvtfs 8 May 8/4 The Admiral's **Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon ’ ideas are popular on the other sidt 1883 Wright 
Scu ScepUctsin 13 Were a *pananthropological congress 

to vote that [etc.]. 1883 Cowtemp. Rev Dec 800 One 
|;reat Evolutionist is inclmed to insmuate that the universe 
IS the product of a ^Pan-atomic Council x9oa Jbtd Dec 
8^ Something like a *Fan-Baddhist movement Ibid» 851 
*Pan-Buddhism and Eastern Russian policy are now in- 
separable factors on the political chessboard of Asia 1895 
Aihefismvt 6 Apr 434/1 The president of vanous Young 
Ireland and ^Panceltic societies. 1901 Scois^nan 20 Sept 
3/7 [He] remarked that the Pan-Celtic Conference had laid 
the foundations of an abidmg intellectual and moral umon 
of the Celtic races, 1868 Viscr Strahgford Select (1869) 

II 291 An explanation from the ^Pan-Christian point of 
view 2893 ScoU Leader ja Mar 7 The Carrubbers Close 
Mission, which is thorougbly *pan-denominational in its 
character 1897 Wesim Gaz 2 Nov 9/1 Like Toynbee Hall, 
the new settlement is pan-denominational, welcommg all 
shades of opinion. z888 Pall Mall G 6 July 1/2 Two of 
these *pan-ecclesiastical assemblies are meeting this week 
in our midst 1880 Easlc Philol Efiff Tottgue [ed 3) § 236 
Specimens which we derive from the old ancestral *pan- 
gothic stock, Z900 Contemp Rev Apr 571 The '’^pan- 
human type spreads ^ 2830 J. Douglas .ffrr regard Rehg 
ill 76 Ihe *panioniaa Confederacy or the Amphictyonic 
Council 1878 Efitycl Brii VIII 675/2 The purification 
of Delos and the restoration of the ’^Pan-iomc festival 
there, in 426 B.C. i88x Ibid^ XIII, 204/2 Pan-Ionic. 1891 
Cheyke Orig Psalter xv 148 A fine monument of the*Pan- 
Israehtish sentiment of the Persian period. iSSa Echo 29 
Auf 1/5 She regards it as highly important that a * '’Pan- 
Latinist ’ movement should be started, in order to oppose 
and neutralise the advancing aggression of ’ Pan-Germanism' 
and ‘Pan-Islamism’ Pall Mall G 6 July 1/2 They 
are endeavoui mg to hold a "’'Pan-Orthodox Council m 
Kieff 190a Q Rev Apr 604 The pnnciples which mspire 
her rulers are those of Panorthodoxy and Panslavism. 
1898 Q Rev Apr. 469 The old ’’'pan-Protestant theones 
2901 A* BiRRELLin iV Amer, Rev Feb 260 A *Pan-Saxon 
Idea, to go down into the lists and strike the shields of 
the Pan-Savonic Idea, .and of the Pan-Germanic Idea 
2884 Mancha Guard 26 Sept. 5/2 An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme a *Pan-Teutonic or Pan-Africanoer combination 
against the Bntish power in South Afnca. 2898 Westfn^ Gaz, 
22 Nov 5/t The Organ of the Pan-Teutonic League 2894 
£ F Evans in Pop, Set, Monthly XLIV 306 Germany has 
long since outgrown the swaddhng-cloutof '’’Panteutomsm. 

2 . Other words * Faua'ntlixoplsiu [Gr 
man, after pantheism] : see quot. Pan-apo spory: 
see quot. Fau-atltle*tlc a,^ of or pertaining to 
tlie whole circle of athletic contests. Fana tom, 
an atom of a supposed pnmary substance of which 
all the elements are composed. Faxibla*stlo a, 
BtoL [Gr. i8Aa<rTds sprout], onginatmg from all 
the germinal layers (Billmgs Nat, Med, Diet, 1890). 
Fanchrl^stio a, identifymg Chnst with the 
universe. Fancla'stlc, an explosive that shatters 
everything. Fau-oonci'llatoxy a , conciliatory to 
all. t PaxLcra'stioal a, ?for panchresHcal [Gr. 
ird7X/>i7<rroy good for everythmg], good for all 
diseases, of the nature of a panacea. Fauoyclo- 
pee die of or pertaining to the whole circle 
of science, f Fan^desda Han a, [Gr.iraj/SaiSaXos], 
of all curious workmanship. Fau-destru'ctlon, 
universal destruction. Fandia'bolism [after pan^ 
theism] = pan-Satantsm. Fandynamo’meter : 
see quot. Fan-e'goism, an extreme form of 
subjective idealism, restricting reality to the per- 
cipient ego; solipsism; hence Fane'golst, a 
solipsist. Fane'ntlieism [Gr. kp in + Beds God] : 
see quot Fan-enlogrisiu, universal or indiscri- 
minate praise. Fanfolvoiiujn nonce'wd, [from 
frivolous^ after pandemommit etc.], a scene of all 
firivolity. Fange inuisixi, a doctrine that attri- 
butes all disease to germs; so Fangermio a. 
t Fan-gly phic a. : see quot. Fangra mmatist : 
see quot. Fangra phlo a., writing on all subjects 
or m all forms. Pangymna'sticoiL, a device 
combining many gymnastic appliances (Funk 
1895). Fanliidro'BiB, panld-, perspiration over 
the whole body. Fanhy gronB a rare [Gr, 
irdvuY^os quite damp or wet], damp over the whole 
surface \Syd, Soc, Lex 1893). Fan-hypexes'inla, 
general hypersemia or pleShora of blood 
FanliyBtere'otomy, complete excision of the 
womb. Fanioh.tliyo'pliagous a., eating fish of 
all kinds. Fanldlomo'xphic a, Mtn,^ having all 
Its components idiomorpluc. Faa-xnatariall atio 
a, [Biter pantheistic], holding the matenal universe 
to be all Fan-uelo'dicon, -melodions seff 
Voh. VIL 


quot. Paa-neiiri'tiB Path , general mflammation 
of the nerves, multiple neuritis {Syd, Soc Lex, 
1893). Fa'xmomy Phttos , the ^ law of reason as 
universal* (Funk 1895). Famoil's-tic a, Eniom, 
[Gr. (Ldv egg], having an ovary producing eggs 
only without vitelhgenous or other cells, f Fan- 
olethry [Gr. irwwAed/ifa utter destruction], general 
destruction or slaughter f Fano'rgauon, a 
universal instrument. Fano'tiLilB, mflammation 
involving both the middle and internal ear (Billings 
Nat, Med, Diet 1890). Fampatliy [Gr. itbBos 
sufFermg], a feeling common to all. Paaplie- 
310 meualism Philos,^ a theory that the universe is 
purely phenomenal. fPaiiple’gia: see Paiiplegia. 
Faupuen'iuatlsm : see quot. Pampolism [Gr 
woXis city, v 6 \ia}ia community], equality of civil 
rights Fan-popish A, pertaining to universal 
papal junsdiction or power. PanpsyohlBrn : see 
quot. Fan-Sa tanism [after panthetsni ] , the bdief 
or doctnne that Satan is the informing spmt of 
the universe Fa2Lscx*oIis3»., universal sciolism or 
smattenng of knowledge. Pansolero'sia Path*, 
complete induration of a part (Syd, Soc Lex, 1893). 
tPanselene [Gr. iravakXsivos full-mooned], 
full moon (Phillips 1 706, etc.), f Fa nspexm: see 
quot. Fansphy gmograph - Cabdiogbafh, or 
a combination of cardiograph and sphygmograph 
(Mayne 1857). Faustereoxa m& [Gr. solid 

+ bpdpa sight, spectacle] ; see quot. Fante le> 
graph, a form of telegraph invented by Cassdi m 
1856, for transmitting facsimile messages and por- 
traits along a line connectmg two xsochronously 
vibrating pendulums, of which the first gmdes an 
iron pomt over the original portrait or message, 
setting up equivalent motions m the other. So 
Fantele'gxaphy, * facsimile telegraphy’ (Funk 
1895). Fante 'lephone, a highly sensitive micro- 
phone capable of reproducing minute sound-vibra- 
tions at great distances ; hence Fantelepho'nlc a, 
Fasithele matism. Philos, [Gr. fleAij/xar- will * see 
-ism], the theory of Schopaihauer that the Ultimate 
and Absolute is Will. Fa nthelism [^Gr 
to will] =* prec. Fanzo ism Biol. [Gr (corj life], 
a name given to a synthesis of all the elements or 
factors of vitality Fanzo 6ty [Gr. animal 

nature], a zymotic disease affecting animals gener- 
ally in a distnet or country, so Panzodtic a 
and sb 

1871 H B Forman 367 If Mr Swinburne's 

creed is descnbable m one word, that word must be made 
for the occa‘iion--*pananthropism he sees the spirit of man 
(which be it borne in mind he calls ‘God*) everywhere 
animating and mfomiing the uaiveise, 2892 Athenmtfft 
22 Nov 667/3 A seedlmg showing prothalk developed 
aposporously over general surface of frond (*pan-apogpory). 
2897 Wesisn Gaz 27 Jan 2/1 That Cambndge Undei. 
graduates are not all marching through a cycle of ’’pan- 
m:hletic triumphs to double firsts 187a Watts Ltd Chevu 
VI 896 *Panatoms the hypothesis that all the elements 
are formed of a single primary substance, pantogen, the 
atoms of which are regarded as matenal points, and as 
equal to one another, 2897 ExpostiorViexi, 416 Ckotesque 
Egyptian Gnostic Gospels which exhibit a ’’pan-Chnstic 
conception. 2893 Ttwes 2 Apr 7/a A *panclasttc moie 
teirible in its efiects than any hitherto known 2901 M. 
J F. McCarthy Ftve Yrs Xrel xxvi 383 That *paTicon- 
cUiatory gentleman, 2698 Fryer Acc, E, India 6* P 377 
Their Prescriptions are ’’Pancrastical, a Salve for every 
Sore, without respect had to difference of Temperament, 
or Constitution 2853 De Quincev Sir W, Hamilton 
Wks. 2863 XVL X30 A ’‘pancyclopaedic acquaintance with 
every section of knowledge that could furnish keys for un- 
locking man's inner nature. 20x8 Lithgow Ptlgr. Fare-, 
well Eiv, To see thy gallant Youthes,so uch arrayde, In 
*Pandedalian Showes, did shine like Ore 2884 Rae ConiemP 
SocialisM 302 Bskunin, the Russian nihilist, says that to 
attain ‘ *Pandestruction’ requires ‘ a senes of assassinations 
and audacious, or even mad enterprises, horrifying the 
powerful and dazzling the people’, 2899 ^ ^ Tollemachb 
in Literature 26 Sept 281 [Some pessimists] will contend 
that her [Nature's] cult is in reality, not Pantheism but 
♦PandiaWism 2876 Catal Sci, App S Kens 59 Flexion 
*Pandynamometer. An instrument designed to determine 
the work done by a steam engine, by means of the flexion 
of the beam, Benn in Academy 25 Jan 70/1 *Pan- 
cgoism (better known as solipsism— the extreme form of sub- 
jective idealism). 28980 Rev Jan 65 Secondly, a philosophy 
of Immatenahsm and Panegoism, in which, if consistent, 
we become subjective idealists and solipsists 2890 Eng, 
lUusir, Mag, Nov 13CX I am the gieat *Panegoist, the 
would-be Conservator of Self, the inspired prophet of the 
Universal L iA’j\Xt,UeberwegsHist Philos II 230 Krause 
(1782-1832) .. sought to improve upon the pantheism of the 
System of Identity by developing a doctnne of ^Panentheisra, 
or a philosophy founded on the notion that all things are 
in God 2892 tr. Amiels yml, 294 The panentheism of 
Krause is ten times more religious than their dogmatic 
supernaturalism. a 2864 NaiionalRev, (Webster), Her book 
has a trace of the cant of *paneulogisin, xStw Tait's Mag, 

I 507/x Within the walls of that exquisite ^anfnvolium— 
the ball-room at Willis’s 1 2887 A hi Brown Anzm Alhal, 
260 *Pangermic doctrines bolstered up by hazy, vague, 
hypotheses. Ibid, 226 ^Pangemusm has been exhausting 
its energies in sensational demonstrations of bacterial sur- 
prises and bacillar blundenngs, 1592 R D Hypneroto. 
machia 6 Fragments of strange histones, ’’Panglyphic and 
Hemy-ghphic. Margin, Panglyphic be wholy carved from 


the head to the foot in all members 2739 J. Herrick Try, 
phUidonts p xxvii, There is ^et another style of Wntets 
which . may not improperly be called *Pangraminatists.. 
It was not sufficient for them that their Poems consisted of 
the proper feet and measure, unless all the letters of the 
Alphabet were crowded into every single line of them. 2825 
Nevj Monthly Mag XIV 254 Rivalling the Pangram- 
matists and Lipogrammatists of old in quaint and laughter 
stirring conceits. x8ax Blachw, Mag. YlII 356 A sort of 
Hermes Tnsm^stus — in short, he may be reckoned omni- 
scriptive or *pangiaphic 2857 Mayne Expos Lex , *Pan‘ 
tdrosis xZ^Syd Sec, Lex , Panhidrosis 1890 Billings 
Hat, Med nici , *PafUiysterectomy. 2900 Lantei 18 Aug 
500/2 Panhysterectomy and vaginal extirpation werefavoured 
in continental Europe 2853 Fraser^s Mag, XLVII 265 
A dry coarse fish, fit only for hungry boatmen and *pan- 
icthyophagous puss. x888 W. S Bay ley \nAiner NduraUst 
Mar 209 When all of the constituents are idiomorphically 
developed, the rock is ’’panidiomorjiliic. \Bfn Friuers Mag 
XV. 103 A most striking pourtray, in pantheistic or “pan- 
matenalistic form, of the wondrous living guise of the 
Unknowable. 1838 Encycl Bnt (ed 7) Xvl, 7B9/2 *Pan- 
imUdtcon, an instrument invented by Leppich at Vienna lu 
1810 By means of a conical barrel moved by a wheel, rods 
of metal, bent to a right angle, were made to sound when 
the finger-keys were piessed down 1890 Cent, Diet , Pan- 
melodiojt, 2877 Huxley Anat, hw Amm vii 443 So far 
as IS at present known, only the Orthoptera and the Pulid- 
dae possess ^anoistic ovaria 2888 Rolleston & Jackson 
A mm. Life Introd 23 note. An ovary in which every ovarian 
cell becomes an egg, may be termed panoistic; one in which 
some only become eggs, meroistic. The terms are Brandt’s, 
and were originally apphed by him to Insectan ovaries. 
x668 M. Casaubon Credulity (1670) 58 Such peisecutions, 
confusions, internecions, and ''Fanolethries, as they have 
suffered m most places 2672 Leybourn {ttUe) ’’Pan- 
organon ; or, a Universal Instrument performing all such 
conclusions as axe usually wrought by Spheres, Sectors, 
Quadrants, Plani«;pbere5, etc., and to Solve Problems lu 
Astronomy, Dialling, etc. 2900 P. Carus Hut Demi 462 
There 1$ a mysterious longing, a yearning for the fulness of 
the whole, a *panmthy which finds a powerful utterance in 
the psalms of all the religions on earth. xSvz Fraser Life 
Berhel^ x. 410 This philosophy of ultimately unintelligible 
*pan-phenomenalism. 1897 Scotsman 25 Mar, 7/5 This 
psychology leaves no room for reality anywhere, and can 
only resmt m a panphenomeualism alun to that of Hume. 
Z90X Baldwin's Did Philos, II 256/1 *Panpne%iviatum, 
a term used by v. Hartmann (only) to designate a ‘higher 
synthesis of Panlogism .. and Panthelism . according to 
which the absolute is both will and thought ’. 2884 Rae 
Coniemp Socialism 190 Equality of right was the maik of 
the new period Mario calls it *'panpobsm. 1883 Chr 
Comvm 6 Dec. 174/3 Ihey have, while escaping from the 
’’pan-popish bondage, been led into metaphysical mazes of 
divinity 2902 Baldwin's Did Philos II. 256/1 ^Paiv- 
psychism, the theory that all matter, or all nature, is itself 
psychical, or has a psychical aspect; that atoms and mole- 
cules, as well as plants and animals, have a rudimentary life 
of sensation, feeling, and impulse which bears the same lela- 
tion to their movements that the psychical life of human, 
beings does to their objective activities. 2894 tr. Hat, 
Hack's Hist, Dogma iv, 257 note. Some Gnosucs advanced 
to ’’Pan-Satanism with regard to the Conception of the 
World. x868 Pall Mall G 2 Dec, 12 The attempt at 
panscmhism, even in the arts, must end in ’’pansciolism. 
173X Bailey, *Pansperm, universal seed, also a imxture of 
all sorts of seeds. 2842 Branoe Diet Sci , etc., ^Pansiereo, 
ranus, in Rihevo, a model of a town or country in cork, 
wood, pasteboard, or other substances 2889 in Public 
Opinion 27 Apr., In place of a picture he shows us a 
panstereorama 287s Knight Diet Mech, 2602/2 *Pan 
telegraph, 2882 XXIV 225 Of telephone-specialists 

M de Locht-Labye will show his Jhpan-telephone in action 
z8^ Set Amer, 28 May 343/2 When the diaphragm was 
[aflectedj by damping either with the fingers or by placing 
the ear directly against its surface, the molecular or ’’pan- 
telephonic vibration predonunated, and all sounds were 
heard, including the first harmonic 1877 Shields Final 
Philos, zgy Hartmann, endeavoring to reconcUe the pan- 
logism of Hegel with the ’’pantheleraatism of Schopenhauer 
(or so called doctrine of universal will). 2902 Baldwin's Did 
Philos II 257-8 ^Pantltelism, the doctnne that will is the 
basis of the universe 2878 N, Amer Rev, CXXVII 53 
The great world-powersj such as Evolution, Persistence of 
Force, Heredity, *Paiizoism, and Physiological Units. 2890 
Billings Nat, Med Did., ^Panzodtic, an epizootic affect- 
ing many different kinds of animals. 2893 Soc Lex,, 
Panzobtic, relating to Panzobiia, 1857 Mayne Expos 
Lex,, Panzootta, , term for a disease which affects the 
cattle and other animals of a country or district generally; 
similar to Pandemia as applied to human beings ^panzoSty. 
tPauaBase (psenab^s) Mm, Obs, [irreg. 
mod. f, Gr. vdv all + Basis sb,'^ Named (in French) 
by Beudant 1832 ] A synonym of Teteahbdbite. 

1847 in Webster; and m later Diets. 2896 A H Chester 
Did Names Mm , Pasutbase, because of the number of 
bases which may replace one another m its cot^csition 
tPaiiabasiteCpanae’basoit) Min aJj wprec 

2870 J. Orton Andes 4* Amazons 11 xxxiii. 443 Native 
silver with arsenuret of silver, panabasite pyrites and blende. 

t Panaceo'on, erron. form of Pakaoea. 

2684 tr Bonefs Merc CompiU xvi 563 , 1 think I have found 
a Fanaemon for all Scorbutick pains. 

Panaco (p»’n^O« -A-lso 6-7 panacea, 8 
panaoee. [Adapted or adopted forms of L. 
panax and panaces^ synonyms of panacia (see 
below), as name of a plant Panaces retains the L. 
form , panacee was prob. from Fr. ; Lyly’s panace, 
if of two syllables, would represent L. panax,] 
A fabulous herb to which was ascribed the power 
of healing all diseases ; * All-heal *. 

Vanously identified, as by Pliny, with Ligusiicum, lovage, 
and Opopanax, and by the i6th c. herbalists with several 
other plants . df All-heau 

1^23 Douglas JSneu xii vil 91 The weill smelland herb 
halt panaces. 2580 Lvly Eupkues (Arb.) 425 Where is that 
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g ecious herbe Panace which coreth all diseases? i6ix 
BLB Trans! Pref 3 Men tallce of Panaces theherbe, that 
it was good for all diseases. 1697 Dryden xii 617 

Venus brews Th' extracted Lig^r with Ambrosian Dews, 
And od’rous Panacea. 1740 C. Pitt Mneidx\\» 583 
The queen Tempers with scented panacee the whole. 1866 
CoNiNGTON j^neid xil 424 With juices of ambrosia blent 
And panace of fragrant scent. 

Panacea (psenasfa). Also 6 -oitfiaa, -chea, 
7 -cfiea. [a lu^pznacea^ a. Gr vaudma universal 
remedy, f. irava^s ‘all-healing ^] 

1 , A remedy, cure, or medicine reputed to heal 
all diseases ; a catholicon or universal remedy, 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke Pref 8 b, [That] 
which they call panacea, a medicine (as they affirme) cifec- 
tual and of muche vertu^ out knowen to no man, xS99 Nashs 
Lenien SiuM (Grosart) V 234 Physitions deafen our 

cares with the HonoriUcahilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachea. 1623 Hart Anai Ur, Pref B, This Panacaea 
was a certaine medicine made of saffron, quick siluer, ver- 
milion, antimome, and certaine sea shels made vp in fashion 
<rf triangular lozenges. 185a Evelyn St Francemi&c Writ. 
(1805) 89 Phlebotomie, which is their panacea for all diseases 
X7S9 Wesley IPks (rflya) XIV. 243 There cannot be an 
absolute panacea— a medicine that will cure every disease 
incident to the human body. 1867 Mrs, H Wood Orville 
College (iSyfi) 185 CoSbe was his panacea for most ailments 
fig 1616 Rich Cahnet 24 The godly Preacher procures 
the general! panacea of patience, to ease all pames. 17^ P. 
WnnEHEAD Ep to Dr Thompson Poems (1700) 160 What 
sovereign medoine can its couise reclaim? What, but the 
poet’s panacea— shame 1 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus (1826) 
III. vii. 131 A panacea for worse ills 1884 Sir CSC. 
Bowen m Lean Rep 26 Ch Div 7x1 There is one panacea 
winch heals every sore in litigation, and that 1^ costs. 

t 2 . Applied to A reputed herb of healing virtue, 
vaguely and vanously identified ; All-heal Qbs 
1590 Spenser ^ iii v 34 Whether yt divine Tobacco 
were, Or Panachsea, or Polygony, Shee fownd, and brought 
it to her patient deare. vjtA Phillips, Pt^acea^ the Herb 
All-heal or Wound-woit 1727-41 Chambers CycU^Panacca^ 
, All-heal, is also applied to several plants, by reason of the 
extraordinary virtues ascribed to them. 

3 . Panacea of mercury , see quot 
X823 J BadcockD^;» Amvsem, 96 Add what is called, 
white panacea of mercury, (calomel washed in spirits of wine) 
Fanacean (paenasf an), a [f prec. + -an ] 
Of the nature of a panacea, all-healing. 

1638-48 G Daniel Eclog, v. 102 Fanacean Asphodil And 
fresh N^enthe 1782 Whitehead Odesyi\\Xt Still does re- 
luctant Peace refuse To shed her Fanacean dews tBSaJkfed 
Temp Jml July 145 Our slowness to believe the panacean 
qualities of alcohol 

Fauaceist (psenasf ist) [f. as prec h- -xst ] 
One who believes in or applies a panacea. 

1803 Coleridge Letl,^ to Southey (1895) 438 If the coach- 
man do not turn Fanaceist, and cure atl my ills by breaking 
my neck. 1849 Lewis Infiuence Authoni^ x § 6 382 The 
panaceist .. [has] one principle, which he introduces every- 
where, and which he expects to prove a complete and im- 
mediate remedy for numerous political ills of the most 
discoidant natures. 

Fauaclie (pana^J) Also 6 paunaoli, 6-7 
pumaoh, 7 penache, -ashe, 7-8 pannache, 7-9 
pennaohe, 8 panasli©, (-aok). [a F panache, ad. 
It, pennacchio, ditriY of feather ] A tuft or 
plume of feathers, esp. when used as a head-dress 
or an omainent for a helmet; thence extended to 
ornaments of similar appearance, as a tassel. 

X333 Hakluyt Voy, II t. 1x3 A little pinnach of white 
Ostrich feathers rgSg James I Ess Poeste (Arh) 43 Like 
as ane hors, when he ib barded haile. An fethered pannach 
set vpon his heid, Will make him seame more braue 1601 
Holland Phny I 270 1 heir feathers so faire, that they serue 
for pennaches. X65X Evelyn Diary 7 Sept , He had in his 
cap a pennach of heron 1669 Wyche ShoH Rel River 
Nile (1798J 40 The tail is worn by children for a Penashe 
1719 D'URrEY Pills VI. 133 Like to a Panack it covers 
my Face, 1796 Stedman Surinam H xvu 31 This bird [the 
cockatoo] IS crowned with a panashe or bunch of feathers 
18x9 H. Busk Vestnad 7. 428 The tow'ring panachesweeps 
the chalW floor, a 1848 Sir S Meyrick in Cussans Her vi 
(1882) 94 The distinction between the Panache and Plume «, 
that the former was fixed on the top of a Helmet, while the 
latter was placed behind, in front, or on the side 
b Astron A plume-like solar protuberance. 
18B7 Lockyer Ckem, of Sun 441 At the poles there is an 
exquisite tracery curved in opposite directions, consisting of 
plumes or panaches 

c Comb,, as panache-crest, 

1864 Bootell Her, Hist $ Pop, xvii 8 2 (ed 3) 267 The 
Garter-Plates display panache crests. 

Fanacbed (pan^t), a Also 7 pen(ix)ached 
[f. prec. + -:ed2 j cf. r, panachi'\ Diversifi^ with 
stripes of colour like a plume 
1664 Evelyn JCal Hori Apr 63 Carefully protect from 
violent stoims of Ram your Pennach’d Tulips, z6^-76 
JR.EAP/o?a(^d e) g3Theflowers arewhiteandredpenadied 
like a tulip. 17x9 London & Wise Compl, Card ix, 2B6 
Purple, violet colour'd and panacbed or striped yedlow, and 
violet Pansies 

t Pa’naoy. Obs, rare'^^ - Panaoba. 

« 1690 T Watson m Spurgeon Treas Dav Ps cxix 72 The 
Scripture is. the panacy, or universal medicine for the soul, 

Fauada (panad^). Also 7 pannada; / 3 . 6-9 
panado, [a. Sp. (Pg., Pr ) panada « It, panata, 
F. panade Panadb 2, f It. pane, L. pane-m bread ; 
see -ADA, also -ado] A dish made by boiling 
bread in water to a pulp, and flavouring it accord- 
ing to taste with sugar, currants, nutmegs, or other 
ingredients. 


16x5 F. Hering Cert Rules Cb, Burnet will doe well, or 
thmne pannada. i6as Massinger Neai fFcyj 11, She keeps 
her chamber, dines with a panada, Or water-g^el. 1732 
Arbuthkot Rules of Diet i 252 Mealy Substances and 
Panadas, or Bread boiled in Water 1782 Jones Let in 
Ld Teignmouth Life (1804) 2x8 The nation will be fed like 
a consumptive patient, with chicken-broth and panada z66x 
J, A Symonds Shelley iv, 73 His favourite diet consisted of 
pulse or bread, which he ate dry with water, or made into 
panada, fig 1822 Blackw Ma^, XII la [They] swallow, 
without flinmiing, all the theological panada with which she 
may think fit to cram them. 

/ 3 . XS98 Florio, Panada, akindeof meate Called a Panado 
16x7 Moryson liin, ir 46 Befoie these warres, he vsed to 
bane nourishing biackefasts, as panadoes, and broths 1776 
Phil Trans LXVI 430 The regimen enjoined him was 
gruel, panado, and sage-tea. 1835-40 J M Wilson 
Borders (1851) XIX, 252 A ruined constitution, which sack, 
and sago-pudding, and panado, could scarcely support. 
i'Fanade^. Obs, rare, [app. related in its 
radical part to OF. pann-, pan-, penari, penard 
‘ cutlass, a kind of large two-edged knife, poniard* 
(Godef), medL petiardus (Du Cange), but the 
sufBx is different Cf. also med lj,pennatus a kind 
of sword (Du Cange), \t,pennato * a kind of aitting- 
hooke that gardmers vse * (Florio ) ; also (for the 
radical part) L. bipennis a two-edged ax.] A kind 
of large knife 

[X3 Annales Panlint an. 1330 in Citron, Edio I ^ I! 
(Rolls) I 350 Quando episcopus erat monturus clamavit et 
praecepit ‘ Occt^, occide * , et ad hoc tradidit suum panade, 
unde caput episcopi fuerat abscisum. X883 Stubbs ibid II. 
p xcix, [Bishop Stapleton was] stripped and beheaded with 
a panade or butcher’s knife, which one of the bystanders 
oflfered ] cx386CHAUCERi?£’m'j T 9 And by his belt he baar 
a long panade \inispr hy Thynne pauade] Ibid, 40 Wi)? 
panade and wij? knyf or boydekyn. 

Fauade ^ (panli d). [a F panade ] » Panada, 

1598 Florio, Panadella, Panadma, alittle niesseof Panad 
1603 Holland PluiarcKs Mor, 714 They give pappes 
and panades unto their Uttle babes. 1655 J Phillips Sai, 
eegst Hypocr {1674) i4ltwasnoChristma&dishwithPruens 
made, N or White-broath, nor Capon-broth, nor sweet ponade 
1892 W B Autobiog Notes I 127 His [Leigh Hunt’s] 
own food seemed to be panade. 

Fanado, variant of Panada. Panadd d in Dts- 
colhmtmunt (i6go) 46 ; see March-panado v, 

[I Pan0estliesiaresthesia(pjenes])r sia, -«.>-). 
[a, Gr iravaxaBi^aia iuU vigour of the senses, f nav-, 
Pan- 4 aicrOrjcTLS perception ] The total sum of the 
perceptions of an individual at a given moment. 

X884 McDowall tr. A Herzen in yrttl Mental Set Apr. 
51 Each [element] awakens its own guantupi of conscious- 
ness, which unites with that of the other elements simul- 
taneously disintegrated, to foim the pansesthesia of the indi- 
vidual Note, 1 propose this name of Pausesthesia to expi ess 
' the totality of what an individual feels at a given moment ' 
FanfiBSthetism (psencs-, psenfsKtia’m) [f. 
Gr. way-, Pan- + al(s 9 i]r-rjs one that feels + -iSM.] 

1 . The theory that consciousness may inhere in 
matter generally, 

X882 E D, Cope in Amer Naturalist Jvint 468 Fansesthet- 
ism. . The admission of the possibility of the existence of 
consciousness in other forms of matter than protoplasm, and 
in other planets than the earth. 

2 . « Panjisithbsia. 

tgoo Gould Diet, Med, Biol,, Panestheiism, same as 
Ptxnesihesm 

Fan-A’frican, a, [Pan- i ] All- African ; of 
or pertaining to all persons of Afhcan bnth or 
descent. 

*000 Daily News x6 July 7/5 A pan-African Conference 
will be held at the Westminster Town Hall on July 23, and 
will be attended and addressed by those of African descent 
from all parts of the British Empire, the United States of 
America, Abyssinia, Liberia, Hayti, &c Ihid 26 July 4/4 
A permanent Pan-Afnean Association was formed to protect 
the rights and aid the development of Afficans and their 
descendants throughout the world. 

So Pan-Afeioamder a [Pan- i], of or belonging 
to all Africanders, or of a government or state 
which should include all South Africans of Dutch 
descent or sympathies Hence Pau-Afxlca’nder- 
dom (see -dom) 

X884 Mcmch, Guard 26 Sept s/a An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme a Pan Teutonic or Pan Africander combination 
against the British power in South Africa 1^9 T, Schreiner 
in Daily News 29 Nov 6/fi Their dream of a Pan-Africander 
Republic 1900 Ibid 12 June 3/4 He never pretended to 
hide his ideal of Pan-Afrikanderdom under its own flag. 
Paaage, obs. f. Pannage Panagia: see 
Panhagia. Panagirick, obs f. Panegteio, 
Panama (pssnama ), [The name of a town and 
state in Central Amenca, and of the isthmus unitmg 
Noith and South America.] attrib. Of or per- 
taming to Panama, spec. Panama fever, see quot. 
1890. Panama hat, a misnomer for a hat made 
from the undeveloped leaves of the stemless screw- 
pine {Carludovica palmatd) of tropical South 
America ; now often applied to hats made in 
mutation of this; also absol, Panama sh, 

2833 Marryat P, Simple xxx, Men, with large panama 
Straw hats on their heads 1858 Simmonds Diet Trade, 
Panama-haiSf very fine plaited hats made from the fan- 
sbaped leaves of Carludovica pahnata, which are generally 
worn in the West Indies and American Continent, and feti^ 
a high price In Central America where they are made, the 
palm is called Jipijapa. 1890 Billings Nat, Med, Diet, IL 


281 Panama fever. Sometimes malanal and sometimes 
yellow fever tgoofrul Soe, of Arts 17 Aug 744 Jjpuapa 
or Panama bats. Ecuador is the real home of ttie hats 
wrongly designated under the name of ‘panama \ , . Every- 
where in liatin America the hat is known under thenameof 
‘iipijapa ’ in honour of the city where its manufactuie was 
first staited 

x88s Iaity Brassey The Trades 177 It is sometimes called 
the bat-palm, the young shoots making excellen t sombreros 
or panamas. Z900 jTnil Soc of Arts 17 Aug 744 In buying 
a panama it is necessary to ascertain two things— that the 
straw is whole and that it is not stiffened 

Fan-Amevican. (p3en,ame nkSn), a [Pan- 
1 ] Of or pertaining to all the states of North and 
South America or to all Amencans 
1889 Evening Post (N Y ) 27 Sept 4/3 European Opinion 
on the Pan-Amencan Congress 1901 Daily Neivs ix Apr. 
S/i The Buflklo Pan-Ameiican Exposition 1901 fVesim, 
Gas 23 Oct. 4/2 The Pan-Amencan Congress was opened 
at four o'dock yesterday afternoon at Mexico 

Hence Pau-Ame rlcanlsm, the idea or senti- 
ment of a pohtical alliance or union of all the 
states of North and South America. 

Monthly Rev Oct 66 The French-Canadian, should 
a change be forced upon him, would incline towards Pan- 
Amencanism. 

Pan-Anglican(p8enjfie’qglikan),a. [Pan- i ] 
Of, pertaining to, or embracing the whole Angli- 
can Church with its branches and related com- 
munities, esp Colonial and American 
[1679 LyndwooePs Promne., Const, Legat 3 heading^ 
Concilium Pan-Angheum Londini habitum Anno Doxmni 
1256] X867 [A ‘ Pan-Anglicaii Synod’, consisting of 75 
British, Colonial, and American Protestant bishops, met at 
Lambeth Palace from 24 Sept to xo Dec.] x868 W S 
Gilbert Bab Balled, Bishop 0/ Runtdtf 00, To synod 
called Pan-Anglican 1888 Pall Mall G 6 July r/2 Tlie 
Pan-Anghcan Episcopal Council, which is sitting at Lambeth. 

Pan-Anglo-Saxon, etc. ; see Pan- i. 
Panans, obs form of Pbnanoe. 
Pananthropism, -apospory : see Pan- a 
Fanaouilon (p^nse*kwilf?n). Chem, \i,panax 
quinquefihum (see Panax) + -ON ] An amoiphoiis 
sweet substance found in ginseng {Panax Schinssnf) 
by Gamgues, in 1854, 

1859 Fownes Man, Chem, 355 Panaquilon, from Panax 
qumquefol , very much resemble*! glycyrrhizin, but is not 
precipitated from its solution by sulpbunc aad 1890 
Billings Nat Med. Diet II. a8i Panaquilon. CiaHscOtr. 
tPanaTchic, a, Obs, nonc&wd, [f Gr wdy- 
apX^os all-mlmg + -lO.] All-niling. 

x6xo B. JoNSON Aich, II V, Is Ars sacra, . Or the pam 
plwsick, or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 
Fauarchy (psemajki) rare, [f Pan- Gr. 
Apxii -ftpxia rule, realm.] Universal realm. 

1839 Bailey Festits xtx. (184B) 208 The starry panarchy of 
space 

fPa’Daret. Obs* rare-'^, [ad, Gr. iravApeTos 
all-virtuous.] An all-virtuoiis one. 

1609 J Davies Holy Roode (iW 13/1 Wilt haue our 
Bodies which thou didst create? Then take them to thee 
thou true PanareL 

IIFauarixiumritium. Obs, Also 6 -is. [late 
l^pananctum, ioT paronychiwn^ A whitlow. 

c 1400 Lemfrawts Cirurg 223 Panancium is an enpostym 
hat IS in heed of a mannes fyngir about ]>e nail. X5p7 
A. M tr Guillemeails Fr, Chirurg 39/x Ther conunethe 
in the endes of the fingeis, soratimes a certayn viceratione 
callede Panans or Paronichta, 1663 Boyle Use/ Exp 
Nat Philos, II V. XI 229 A Counsellor’s wife, who. was 
cured of a panaritium 

Panarmony see Panhaemont. 
IlFanarthritis (peenajJjrortis) Pedh. [f. Pan- 
4 Abthbitis ] Inflammation mvolvmg the whole 
structure of a joint 

X890 Billings Nat Med Diet , Panarihriits *897 All- 
buit's Syst Med HI 79 The disease [rheumatoid arthritis] 
has been called a pan-arthritis, because it involves all the 
parts of a joint— cartilage, bone, and synovial merabiane. 
tFaiiary,rd. Obs tare^K \yA,'L, pandnum 
bread-basket, nen^,er of pdn&rius* see next and 
-ARY ] A storehouse for bread, a pantry. * 

16 IX Bible Transl Pref 3 It [the Scripture] is a Panary 
of holesome foode, against fenowed traditions. 

Fauary (pse’nau), a, [a, L pandn-us, f pdn-is 
bread • see -aky ] Of or pertaming to bread ; 
esp in the phrase panary fermmiatton, 
x8i8 CoLEBRooKB Import Colonial Com 128 That fer- 
mentation, which takes place in the making of leavened or 
raised bread, named the panary fermentation 1844 H 
Stephens Bk, Farm I 41 Trying the relative panary 
properties of different kinds of flour and meal 
Panashe, obs. form of Panaohb. 
t FanateT. Obs rare-\ [ad It. panatella 
or panadella 'a little messe of Panad* (Florio).] 
A light panada. 

1603 Lodge Treat Plague (Hunterian Cl ) 55 If sharpe- 
nesse be displeasant to his stomacke . Barly, creame, 
Almond milke, and panatels, are fit meates in this cause. 
[Z727-4X Chambers Cycl,, Panada, Panata, or Panatella, 
a diet, consisting of bread boiled in water, to the consistence 
of i^ulp , given to sick persons whose digestion is weak ] 

llFanatlieiieea Also-aia. [a. 

Gr. laxvaeiivaia adj. neut. pi. (sc Upa solemnities), 
f, vav- 2 dl'¥*A 9 rivdi-os Athenian, f. *AB 9 ivat Athens, 
or Athene, Minerva, the patron goddess of 

Athens.] The national festival of Athens, held, 
m a lesser foim every year, m a greater every 
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fifth year, to celebrate the union of Attica under 
Theseus. It included a splendid procession to the 
shrine of the goddess Athene^ with gymnastic games 
and musical competitions. Hence Paiiatlieiue*aii 
pertaining to or characteristic of this festival. 
x6o3 Holland Plutarch Explan Words, Panatkenseai 
a solemnity held at Athens. Such games as were then 
exhibited they called Panathenaik. 2727 Bailey vol II, 
Panathetmea 1775 R. Wood Ar<77//tfr‘24o Could Homer 

have heard his Poems sung or leated, even at the Pan* 
athenaean Festival, a x8aa Shelley Ion Pr Wks 1888 II 
X14 You have now only to consider how you shall win the 
Panathenaea xSsQ^tCKiK tr AnsiopA (1872)11 590 , 1 was 
quite spent with laughing at the Panathenaia xBSz Swin* 
BUHNE lynstroin ofLyonesse, Athens 179 None so glorious 
garland crowned the feast Panathensean 
Panathenaic (psen^jmi^ik), ) [ad Gr. 
7raYa^jjvai«-os, f iroi/a0]7Yaia , see prec.] Of or 
pertaining to the Panathenaea 
Panathenaic JheMf a frieze, designed by Phidias, repre* 
senting the procession at the festival, which sui rounded the 
extenor of the cellaat the Parthenon 
x6o 3 [see prec.J 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 152 The 
pageants of their Panathenaike solemnitie. x8m Court 
Mast* VI. 179/3 That unrivalled production of Greelc art,the 
Panathenaic procession. 1869 Puskin of Air § 39 The 

earliest Panathenaic vase known— the * Burgon ' vase in the 
British Museum. j88o Poynter & Head Classic ^ Hal* 
Paint Pref 13 The beauty which receives Its full expression 
in the Panathenaic fneze 

+ B sh, pi The Panathenaic celebrations Obs 

1678 CuDwoRTH Syst i. iv ^01 ThePeplumorVeil 

of Minerva, which m the Panathenaicks is with great pomp 
and ceremony brought into the Acropolis 

Pan- athletic, Panatom see Pan- a. 

II Panax (pse n»ks) [L panax, ad. Gr. irav- 
a«ijy, all-healing, Ttavaic& the plant yielding 
opopanax] Panace, All-heal; now a Linnaean 
genus of plants (N O Araltacem), contaming herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, of tropical and Northern Asia 
and Amenca, some of them noted for real or sup- 
posed medicmal virtues, esp the Ginseng (P Schin-* 
sen^ and American species (P qtnnqmfohimi) 
c 1617 Middleton Witch m iil 29 Marmaiitin and man- 
dragora, thou wouldst say Here’s panax too 1638 Nabbes 
Bride iv i, Panax Coloni Is known to every rustick , and 
Hipericon. xSxp Pantologia s v , Ginseng was formerly 
supposed to be confined to the mountains of Chinese 
Tartary it is now, however, fully ascertained that the 
American panax qumquefoha is precisely the same. 
Panblastic : see Pan- 2. 
t Pa^n-boue. Ohs rare'“^* [f. Pan 6 + 
Bone ] The bone of the skull 
XS4S R aynold Byrih Maaif^nde Y yj , Vnsensyble swettinge 
euaporatith, and yssuyth furth of the poores m the skyn 
that coueryth the panbone. 

Pan-Brita'imiC, a Also 8 Pambntannick 
[Pan- I ] t a. Of or consisting of all the Bntons 
or of all parts of Bntam Obs b. Of or com- 
pnsing all the Bntish dominions. 

X709 Elie Elstob Ags Horn* on birthday Si Gregory 
Pref. 17 And be it plain as to the Bntains, even from their 
Behaviour at that most celebrated Pambritanmck Council 
at Augustine’s Ac 1900 Daily News 24 Mar, 4/7 The 
momentous outburst of pan-Bntannic patnotism 1902 Q, 
Rev July 329 A Pan-Britannic Customs Union, if practic- 
able, would prove ^cacious in centenung the union of the 
empire. 

Pan-Buddliism, -iat, etc. ; see Pan- r. 
Pa]icaik6 (psenik^k), sb* [f. Pan ^^11 + 
Cake r^.] 

1 A thm flat cake, made of batter fned in a pan. 
(Often taken as the type of flatness.) 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks i 46 Putte a litel of ke Whyte 
Gomade in )>e panne, & late flete al a^brode as ))Ou makyst 
a pancake xsS5 W Watrcman Fardle Factms i v 53 
For their meate they vse, moche a kynde of pancake made 
of ryemeale x6xx Middleton & Uekker Roaring Girl 
II L A continual Simon and Jude’s rain Beat all your feathers 
as flat down as pancakes I 16x9 PasquiVs Paltn. (1877) 15a 
And every man and maide doe take their turne, And tosse 
their Pancakes up for feare they bume xys? Smollett 
Reprisal 1. 11, I’ll beat their skulls to a pancake x8a8 
Craven Gloss (ed. a) s v Pancahe Tuesday^ In some farm 
houses the servants, according to seniority, fried and tossed 
the pancake, i860 Ld Bloomfield in Lady G Bloomf eld's 
Remin* (1883)1! xiv 97 The country is as flat as a pancake. 

2 , Applied to various objects thm and flat like 
a paiics^e, e g. 

a. An imitation of leather consisting of leather-scraps 

used'for^^oles (Knight Mechxly^ b- Anairange- 
ment of six playing-cards, in which one card is laid down 
and another transversely across it, round these are then 
placed four o Aers, held in their places by the overlapping 
ends of the first two, and by overlapping each other, so that 
all form one cohering whole, o Palxotet (See quoL and 
cf die existing Cake-urchin ) d. dxal idi The leaf of the 
Kidney-wort, Cotyledon Umbilicus (Devon), {jb) The fruit 
of the Common Mallow, Malva sylvesins (N. Line.) e 

Naut A single cake oi paneake-tce see 3 

b 1844 Alb, Smite Adv Mr Ledhtry I ix, I’ll bet you 
that I make the whole of this pack of cards into ‘ pan- 
cakes ’. c. 1843 Humble Diet Geel ^ Mm , PancahCt 
the name given by Klem to the Echmodiscus laganum, 
a species of fossil echinus, belongii^ to the division 
catocystL d *886 Britten & Holland Plant-n^ 
Pancakes. 0 18 in Borthwick Brit, Amer Rdr (i860) 
263 Tins sludge [of ice] forms itself into small plates, which, 
being rounded by continual rubbing, are called by the sailors 
pancahes* i 96 j Smyth Sailor^ s Werdhk ^ Pancakes^ thin 


floating rounded spots of snow ice, in the Arctic seas, and 
reckoned the first mdication of the approach of winter, in 
August 

8. attrib* and Comb , as pancakC'fmktn^ , pan- 
cake-like^ •shaped adjs.; pattcake-fashion, •wise 
advbs ; pancake day, Tuesday, ^ove Tuesday, 
from the custom of eating pancakes on that day; 
pancake-ice, floatmg ice m thin fiatpieces,forming 
m the polar seas at the approach of w inter ; pan- 
cake-plant dial , the common mallow (JV Zinc*) 

I a 1825 Forby Voc £. Anglia, *Peatcakeday, Shrove 
Tuesday 1863 Atkinson Stanton Crae^ (1864^ 164 , 1 ^ve 
seen them [hares] work theur way— ^pancidce fashion, 1 should 
call It— under a wire fence. 1817 Scoresbv m Ann* Reg t 
Chron 556 Its exterior is always sludge, and its intenor 
’^pancake ice. 1886 A W Arctic Service I vl 56 No 

semblance of a pack was noted until about 5pm It then 
consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which would m no 
way interfere with the progress of any steaming vessel 
1887 W Rye Noi/olk Broads 75 A mound, a considerable 
one for this *pancake-like county 1902 Daily Chi on, 19 
Nov 8/5 She vk ears a ’^pancake shaped silk hat on her head. 
1825 Brocicett N C* Gloss, ^Pancake Tuesday* Shrove 
Tuesday, on which it is a general custom in the North to 
have pancakes. 1399 Porter Angry Worn Ahtngd* (Percy 
Soc )^o [She] makes him sit at table *pancake wise, Flat, 
flat, Godknowes 

Hence {nonce-wds^ Pa’iioake v. irans*^ to 
squeeze flat like a pancake , Pa ncakisk tz., some- 
what like a pancake* Pamcakewards adv,, 
towards a pancake 

X879 G Meredith Egoist II. 226 These conquerors of 
mountains pancaked on the rocks in desperate embraces 
1883 Blackoj* Mag July 62 A pancakeish omelette and wine 
were very acceptable, 1867 Camh Mag Mar 362 Her 
allowance would not admit of . a surreptitious egg, might 
her desire pancakewards be never so strong 

Pa*ncake-be*U. A bell formerly (still in some 
places) rung on Shrove Tuesday at or about ii a m., 
popularly associated with the frying of pancakes. 

Generally held to have been onginsdly the bell calhng to 
confession It was observed as the signal for the cessation 
of work, and beginmng of the holiday 
1399 Dekker Skoemakeds Holiday v I, Upon every 
Shrove-Tuesday, at the sound of the pancake bell, my floe 
dapper Assyrian lads shall clap up their shop windows, and 
away 1620 J Taylor (Water-P.) Wks (1630) 

115/1 Shroue-Tuesday, by that time the docke strikes 
eleuen, which (by the helpe of a knauish Sexton) is com* 
monly before nine, then there is a bell rung, cald The Pan- 
cake Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands of people 
distracted. 1640-x in Swayne Sarum Chnrchw Acc (1896) 
212 Making a frame for the Pancake bell X896 Leeds Merc 
2Q Feb Suppl (E D B.), Richmond and Darlington have 
also their pancake bells, also Northallerton, at which place 
the same bell is used as for the curfew The pancake bell 
called the people to be shriven before Lent 
tFaiica*rpial,a. Obs rare^\ [f L pancarpt- 
us, ad. Gr. waywapir-oy, f irav- all Kagnhs fruit.] 
Composed of all kinds of fruits. 

1392 R D. Hypnerotomackta 86 b, [Nymphs] with Pan- 
carpiall garlands of all manner of Flowers, upon their heades. 
tPa'UCart. Ohs [a. V* pancarte, ad* med*!, 
pamarta, pancharta : see Panchabt ] 
a. ** Panohabt. b. A placard bearing a public 
notification 

X577 Holinshed Chron. II 330/2 lohn Bouchet meruay- 
leth of an olde Pancarte [ed 1387 panchart] or Recorde, 
whyche he had scene, by the tenoure whereof, it appeareth, 
that this Otho entitled hymselfe Duke of Aquitayne. 
1636 Blount Glossogr [from Cotgr], Pancart, a paper 
containing the particular rates of Tolls or Customs due to 
the King, etc. Thus termed because commonly hung up in 
some puolick place, either single, or with a fmme X741 tr 
D'Argend Chinese Lett xl 310 The poorest of them when 
they die, leave Alms enough to pay for the spiritual Pancart 

Fance, obs form of Panbb, Pansy, Paunch. 
tFancelet. Obs* rare, [?dim of pence, 
Paunob, cnirass : see - let] A kind of borse-shoe 
1607 Markham Caval vi x 64 The Pancelet to help the 
weake heele 1726 Diet Rust, (ed 3) s.v Horse Shooe, 
Horse-shooe of .several sorts i That called the Planch- 
shoe or Pancelet 

Fan-Celtie, etc . see Pan- r 
Paiicer(0, -cher, vanants of Paunoee Obs, 
FaRch, -e, obs. vanants of Paunoh. 
fFanchavt. Obs, [ad. med.L pancharta 
(-carta), f Gr. irav- all -t- L charta leaf, paper, in 
medL. ‘charter*.] A charter, ong. app. one of 
a general character, or that confirmed all special 
grants, but in later use applied to almost any 
written record. 

1387 [see Pancart, quot 1577] x62X Mollb Camerar 
Liv Ltbr v. XI 361 The Constitutions of the Emperor 
Charles the fourth, gathered together in the Panchart, 
commonly called the Golden Bull 176a Genii, Mag 236 
The consul’s chaplain has shewed me a panchart of a great 
Rabbin . This good Rabbin says in his Panchart, that all 
men should regard each other as brothers 

II Faucliayat, punchayet (p»ntja yat). E, 
Ind Also panohaet, -ait, -aeet [Hindi, f. 
panch five, Skr. pahea five,] A council of five (or 
now usually more) persons, assembled as a jury or 
court of arbitrators, or as a committee to decide on 
matters affecting a village, community, or body 
1803 Asiatic Ann Reg, Misc 14/2 The panebaets are 
anxious for the examination of collateral facts. x8xa Mar. 
Graham Jml, Restd Ind 41 The Parsees are governed 
by their own panchait, or village council [it] consists 


I of thirteen of the prmcipal merchants of the sect. 1826 
I Hockley Pandurang Han L ni 32 Assemble a punchayet, 
and give this cause patient attention, seeing that Hybatty 
has justice. 1844 H H Wilson Bni India II 3x3 The 
fullest possible employment of the village courts, or Pan- 
chayats, in the a^dicature of civil suits. 1873 Maine 
Hist Inst, vii. 221 The normal number of a Jury or Board 
of Arbitrators is always five — the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India 
Fancheon (pse njan). Also 7panslun, -sbnon, 
y-9 -chion, 9 -chm, -shm, -ahon. [Ongm 
obscure ; app. denved in some way from Pan 
S ome would identify it with pojikin, which is known much 
earlier , but there are no other instances of the dim -km 
becoming -chin Influence of puncheon has been suggested ] 
A large shallow eaithenware bowl or vessel, 

I wider at the top than at the bottom, used for setting 
milk to stand m to let the cream separate, and for 
other purposes , sometimes applied to a bread-pan. 

x6ox Holland Phny xv. vl 433 Pans and panchions of 
earth. X687 H Mobc Contn Rework, Star. (1689) 421 
A great many Earthen Milk-pans or Panchms, as they 
call them 1784 Wesley Wks (1872) XlII. 502 A shelf 
where several pancheons of milk stood 1829 GlovePs Hist* 
Derby i 99 Pancheons, or shallow red glazed pans for settmg 
of milk in dairies 189^ Gordon Mew 43 (E D. D ) She was 
pounng the new milk into the great earthenware pancluons 
that are brown without and cream colour within, 
b Humorously used for ‘ paunch \ 

1804 Anna Seward Mem Darwin 142 Lakes of milk ran 
curdling into whey, within the ebon concave of their [cats! 
pancheons 

t Fa nchrest. Obs* Anglicized form of next. 
1727-41 Chambers CycL^ Panchrest, Panchresios, . a 
panacea. 1753 — Cycl* Supp*, Paeichrestarh, among the 
Romans, those who prepared the pancrest, or universal 
remedy, 

[I FaxLchreston (psenkrPst^). Ohs, Also 7 
-ohrestum, -oreston, (8 erron panchrestos, -us) ; 
pi -ohresta [a. Gr wdTXpjjo’roR adj neut. ‘ good 
for everything*, whence L, panchrisium m^ted- 
mentum (Cicero and Pliny) sovereign medicine.] 
A umversal medicine, a panacea, 

163a Wintertok Drexelius' Consul* Eternity To Rdr 4 
A pancreston profitable for all things. 1640 Harvey S^na- 
gogue, Bible lii, Ihe true Panebreston *£is for every 
sore. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 176 Empiricks . that 
with some Panchrestum, Catholike Medicines, undertake 
every thing 1706 Phillips, Panehestra, Medicines that 
are good against all or many Diseases. [So in Kersey 
Bailey, etc ] X7a7-4i Panchrestos [see prec ], 

Fan- Christian, Fanchristic: see Pan- i, 2. 
II Faiicliway,paxisway(p9e ntjw^,pse nswai). 
E. Ind Also 8 panguay, ponsway, paimoh- 
way. [a Hindi pansol, Bengali panqot, pan^l a 
boat.] < A light kind of boat used on the rivers 
of Bengal, with a tilted roof of mattmg ot thatch, 
a mast and four oars' (Yule). 

*757 J. H Gross Vqy E Ind* 20 Their larger boats, called 
panguays. are raised some feet fiom the sides with reeds 
and branches of trees, well hound together with small-cord. 
1766 Ibid* (ed. 2) Gloss,, Ponsways, Guard-boats 1793 W. 
Hodges Trav India 39 Thepaunchways are nearly of the 
same general construction [as budgerows] 1823 Heber 
Narr youm India (1828) I. 4 A PEnchway, or piassage 
boat large and broad, shaped like a snuffer dish ; a deck 
fore and aft, and the middle covered with a roof of palm 
branches. 

tFanch^magOgue (paenikiTnagpg). Obs* 
[Formerly ^nchymagogott, a. Gr. type *irayxyfJia- 
yooyov, f. iray- all + fluid, humour -f- dyooybs, 
• 6 v leading.] (See quot. 1657 ) 

1637 Physical Diet., Panchymagogont sudi purgers as are 
universal, purging all humors xdyx Salmon Syn* Med in. 
xlix. 360 There are many PaQchymagogons extant Ibid* 
li 570 Electuary of Turbith, is a good Panchymagogue. 
16^ Cooke Melhfictum Chirurg vii, i iv. 814 Of Water- 
Purgers, Simple, Compound, and Panchymagogons. ^ 1706 
Phillips, Panchyniagoga or Panchymagogues, * Medicines 
that disperseall Humours of the Body xfog Syd Soc Lex , 
Panchymagogue, a medicine anciently believed to dnve out 
all peccant liumours 

Fanclastic, -conciliatory, etc. : see Pan- 2. 
Panclastite (psenklae'stoit). [f. Gr. vav- all 
4 - KXcLarbs broken, -KKaarrjs breaker + -ITB 1 4.] 
An explosive formed by mixing hquid nitrogen 
tetroxide with carbon disulphide, mtrotoluene, or 
other liquid combustible, m the proportion of 
three volumes of the former to two of the latter. 

1883 Eng Mechanic 9 Mar 9 A Parisian has invented 
a new explosive which is more powerful than dynamite. 
Panclastite, as he calls it, consists of hypoazoticacid . .mixed 
either with essence of petroleum or sulphuret of carbon. 
1890 Daily News 31 May 5/7 An analysis, ^ows that the 
Nihilists were manufacturing * panclastite 

Fasxcosmic (psenkp^zmik) , a. ^ [f, as next + -10 ; 
cf cosmic,"] Pertaining or relating to the whole 
universe ; of or pertaining to pancosmism. 

*833 Fraso's Mag, XLVIII. 439 In the most melodious 
verse, Ulustrated by the most startling and pancosmic meta- 

f hors ZS9X Dasfy News 3 Apr. 3/2 Miss Naden's poetry 
egan to hear the Dutden of Pancosnusm. She rejoices in 
being* One with the essence of the boundless world’. A 
microbe or a bluebottle fly is just as Pancosmic as anything 
eUj on this showing 

Fancosmisiu (psenk^ zmiz m). Fhtlos, [f. 
Gr, iroY- all + Kbapos world, universe -I- -iSM, after 
pantheism] The doctrine that the material 
universe or cosmos is all that exists. 
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i8£^ Gsotb Plato 1 1. 18 The fundamental tenet of Xeno> 
phaneswas partly religious, partly philosophical. Pantheism, 
or Pan Icosmism, 1876 Faikbaium Siud Pkiu>s, Pelig-, ^ 
Htsi (1877) 302 Pantheism and Pankosmism are but the 
ideal and real sides of the same thought 1901 R M 
Wenlev in Baldwin Philos «S* Psychol I 84/a Pan- 
cosmism is, for orthodox theology, the sole atheism. 

b. nonce-iisB Ideal oneness with the whole world. 

1891 [see PancosmicJ- 

Hcnce Fauoo smist, one who holds the doctrine 
of pancosmism 

1^6 Fairbairn SUtd Philos Rehg ^ fftsL (1877) 392 The 
pantheist xs a metaphysician, the paukosmist a physicist 

FaxLcratiaxL (psenkK* Jiin), a, [f, L. Paitcea- 
«ri-TrM+-AN'.] Of or belonging to the pancratinm 
x8to F Lee tr Pindeto^s Isihsmatt Odes v 474 To thee 
and to thy Pytheas were decreed The garlands of the stout 
Pancratian toih 

Fancratiast (psenkr^i^Jisest). [ad. L, pan-' 
cratiasteSf a. Gr. naynpanourr^s, agent-n. from 
vayxpari&^HV to practise the mrfHp 6 riov, Pauoea- 
IlDil. Cf, mod. F. pancrcOtasU ] A combatant 
or yictor in the pancratium. 

1603 Holland E xplan. Words, Pancraitasti one 
that is skilfull and professed m the said Pancration. zSxo 
Marcelline Triumphs Jos 1 1 To plmte Wreathes, Chap- 
lets, and Coronets of houor for this worthy Pancratiaste. 
vjCi^Aniiq va. Ann. Reg 181/ x An Olympian Pancratiast. 
x88o Waldstbik Pyiht^* Rhegton 15 This statue belongs to 
the heavier genus of athletes, the boxer or the pancratiast 
So PaxLcxatiastio (psenkr^jise stik), a, [ad. Gr. 
•naynparwaTiK-h^^ of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a pancratiast. 

X749 G Wusr PtndaPs I^entean Odesxi Strophe 11, The 
Wrestler’s Chalet MixM with the great Pancratiastick 
Crown X875 jowETT Plato (ed a) 1 . 194 They have at last 
earned out the pancratiastic art to the end. 

Fancratic (psenkrseTik), a, [ad. L. type 
’^pancratic-u5{m. VL6.v.pancrattce, S^.paneraticajF, 
pancrati^ue),iireg f iray Kpiriot/f or LGi, irayupar'^s 
all-powerful -f- - 10 ] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the pancratium ,* hence, 
fully disciplined or exercised in mind, having 
a universal mastery of accomplishments. 

a x66o Hammond ^et^ xxxi 18 Wks 1683 IV 488 

Advanced and arrived already to a spiritual height, to a full 
^ncratick habit, iitfor combats and wiastlmgs. X73X Bailey, 
PiWicrahtrA, all-powerful, almighty. xBaoA«« 1296 

The evolutions and manoeuvres of the old Pancratic con- 
tests, 1848 1.OWELL BigUm P., Notices Indep Press^ The 
advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic education 

2. Of an cye-piece. Capable of adjustment to 
many degrees of power. 

X83X Brewster Optics xlm 363 It has more recently 
been brought out as a new invention, . under the name of 
the Panmatic Eye Tube. 1878 Lockver Siargazug 113 
This artangement is called GoUond's Pancratic eyepiece. 
1884 Knight Diet Meek Suppl 654/1 Pankratic Micro- 
scope has a sliding tube containing tb e eye piece, by which 
Its distance from the object glass may be changed, and 
various degrees of enlargement .. obtained without change 
of glasses 

tFancra‘tical, a* Ohs, [-al] = prec i. 

X5B1 Mvlcastbr P^iUoiis xni (1887) 76 Not to deale 
with the catching pancraticall Idnde of wrastlmg. X646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vil xviu, 381 Milo was the most 
pancraticall man of Greece. 

Hence f Faueva idoaUy ado. Ohs. 

»87 Bailey vol M^Pancraitcedlyy almightily. 
Fancratist (pse'nkratist) . [cf. lt,pancrattsia, 
for L pancroHastes, with modification of suffix ] 
=» Panoratiast 

1775 Ash, Pancraitsfi . , one skilled in gymnastic exercises. 
1873 s Symonds Grk Poets iii (1877) 87 Boxers, pentathletes, 
wrestlers, pancratists. 1885 Jane E Harrison Sind. Grk. 
Art IV igr A wrestler, a boxer, a pancratist. 

IlFaucratium (psenkr^Ji^m), -ion (#n). 
[L. pancratium ^ a. Gr. iraytepanov an exercise of 
all the forces, f. wav- all •♦- Mpdros bodily strength, 
mastery : cf, vayuparfis all-powerful. As a plant- 
name (see sense 2 ), in Dioscorides and Pliny ] 

1 . Gr. Anitq. An athletic contest, combming 
both wrestling and boxmg. 

1603 Holland PlutarcUs Mor 364 Feats of activity, . not 
onely m that generall exercise Pancraiion^ wherein hand 
and foote both, is put to the uttermost at once, but also at 
buffets. Another general Pancratium Z74fi G 

West Odes Pindar^ Pancratium (1753) II 92 An Athlete 
must borrow many Thinjgs from each of those Sciences to 
render himself eminent in the Pancratium 1837 Wheel- 
wright tr Aristophanes IL 215 How could one, Arm’d 
with a breastplate, fight in the pancratium ? 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed 2) V 402 The pancration shall have a counterpart 
in a combat of the light-armed. 

Jig 1807 Edin. Rev IX 395 Epic poetry has been con- 
sidered by critics as a sort of poetical pancratium 

2. Bot A genus of bulbous plants of tbcN O, 
Amaryllida£e8&, beanng an umbel of large white 
flowers terminating a solid scape. 

1664 Evelyn Kal Hort Dec. m Syloa^ etc. (1729) 227 
Lychnis double white, Matricaria double flo Olives, Pan- 
cration 1767 J Abercrombie Every Man own Card (1803) 
47 Gladioluses, pancratiums, fntilTaries, crown imperials 
1846 Mrs Lee African Wand xviii (1854) 314 Above that 
exquisite white pancratium, attrih xB^ Pall Mall G. z2 
July s/a A magnificent panciatium lily 

FancreasCpse gkr^ises) [a. mod L.,a. Gr itay* 
«/)ear (stem -/fpear-) sweetbread, f. irav- all + Kpkas 
flesh. So F. pancrias. It , Sp. pancreas ] A 


lobnlated racemose gland situated near the stomach, 
and discharging by one or more ducts into the duo- 
denum a digestive secretion, the pancreatic jmee ; 
called in animals, when used as food, the s^oeetbread. 

1578 Banister Hut. Man v 68 This body k called 
Panchreas, that is, all carnous or fleshy, for that it is made 
and contexed of Glandulous flesh. x68x tr, Willis' Rem 
Med Wks Vocab , Pancreas^ called m a hoe the sweet 
bread. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments 1. (1735) rs The Pancreas 
IS a large salivary Gland separating about a Pound of an 
Humour like Spittle, in twelve Homs X83X R. Knox Clo^ 
quefsAnat, 784 The Pancreas lying across the vertebral 
column, between the three curvatures of the duodenum, 
behind the stomach, and to the right of the spleen, 
b transf (Seeqiiots) 

1841-71 T R. Jones Amm. Kingd (ed. 4) 47s To these 
secreting caeca [of Rotifera], Ehrenberg has chosen to give 
the name of pancreas , but the first rudiments of a pancreas 
are only met with in animals far higher in the scale of 
animal existence X883 E R Lankester m Encycl Brit. 
XVI 676/2 Upon thehiTe-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed 
yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known as 'pan- 
creas though neither physiologically nor moiphologically 
IS there any ground for considering [them] .. equivalent to 
the glands so denominated m the Vertebrata 
Pancreatic (psegkn'ite’tak), a [ad. mod L. 
pancreatic-us, f Gi iraynp^or - . see prec. and -IC 
So mod F pamriaiique^ Sp , It. pancreatico^ Of 
or belonging to the pancreas 
Pancreatic jutcCf the clear viscid fluid secreted by the 
pancreas, forming an important agent in digestion 
1665-6 Phil Trans, Mar, 178 Produced by the conflux 
of the said acid Pancreatick-juyce, and some Bilious matter, 
1758 /did L 588 Two bodies or glands, one of which may 
be called hepatic, and the other pancreatic 2827 Abernethy 
Snrg. Wks, I 31 *87* Huxley Phys vi, 153 Pancreatic 

jmee is an alkaline fluid not unlike saliva in many respects, 
t Fancrea tical, a Ohs [-al ] ~ prec. 

X670 W. Simpson Hydrol Ess X58 The sub^id ferment of 
the pancreatical juyee. 

Pancrea tico-, combining foim, as in Pan- 
orea'tico-duodemal a , connecting or pertaining 
to both the pancreas and the duodenum. 

1848 in Craig x^ Alidutfs Sysi, Med III 724 Loss of 
blood due to ulceration of the pancreatico duodenal arteries 
Fancreatiu (pie'^krtiatin). Chem. [f Gr, 
stem vayicptar- (Pancreas) -h -in 1 ] A proteid 
compound, one of the active principles of pan- 
creatic juice; also, a preparation extracted from 
the pancreas and used to aid digestion 
2873 Ralfe Phys Chem 145 Pancreatin is obtained by 
rubbing down the pancreas of a freshly killed animal, in full 
digestion, with pounded glass, from which the pancreatm 
may be precipitated by alcohol. Pancreatin is an albu- 
minoid substance which rapidly decomposes. 1883 Q, Rev, 
July 21 The digestive ferments, as pepsin and pancreatin. 

11 Fancreatitis (pje^krtiatoi tis). Path. [f. as 
prec. + -iTis ] Inflammation of the pancreas. 

1843 m Dunglison Med Lex 1866 A Flint Prtne Med. 
(1880) 646. xBgq Allbuti's Sysi, Med, II. 859 Chronic pan- 
creatitis may be caused by alcoholism 
Hence Fanoreatltic cLj pertammg to or affected 
with pancreatitis {Cent, Diet. 1890), 
Faucreatize (pse'^krfiatoiz), v. [f as prec. + 
-izb] irons. To treat with pancreatin so as to 
make digestible. Hence Pamcreatized, Pan- 
creatizing ppl, adjs : also Fanoreatiza-feion. 

2^ Century Dici^ Pancreaitze 28|p7 Allhutt's Syst, 
Mea 111 235 Reducing, the pancreatismg agent. Iotd,i 
pRncreatised nulk diluted with water Idtd, 240 The milk 
mayhepancreatisedfora time and diluted— the mncreatisa- 
tion being gradually reduced. 2898 Ibid V. 615 The process 
o^eptoDisation or pancreatisation of milk. 

Faixcreatoid (paeqkr^iatoid), o. and sh [f. 
as prec. -b -oxd.] a. adj. Resembling the pancreas, 
b, sh, A tumour resembling the pancreas. 

2843 Dunglison Med, Lex^ Pancreaioid^ a tumour 
resembling the pancreas in structure 2867 C A Harris Die/. 
Med Tertmnol^ /'micreatoti^ieseinbhng the pancreas 

Pancrea'tomy. [For *pancreatotofny^ f, as prec. 
+ Gr. -TOHY, cutting ] Excision or extirpa- 
tion of the pancreas 
2890 in Cent Dud, 2893 in Syd, Soe Lex, 
Pancree'ctomy. [See Eotomt.] « prec. 

2890 in Cent Did 1893 m Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Paacy, obs form of Pansy. 

Pancyclopflodie; see Pan- 2. 

Faud (psend). Sc, Also dial pan’, pawn. [Cf. 
OF. panare * pendre to hscag, pend pendant.] A 
narrow curtam or piece of Papery, hung hori- 
zontally (usually box-pleated) from the framework 
of a bed ; a valance. 

2562 /nv. Royal Wardr (1815) 123 Item ane claith of 
stait of blak velvet .. with thre pandis quhairof thair is 
ane without frenyeis x^i^Inv inSpoiiiswoode Mtsc 
1 . 370 Ane stand of oourtingis, udth two piece of pand z^i 
/nv, in Sedt, N. * Q, (1900) Dec. 92/2 Ane highe wanscot 
bed with purpure nmgins and pand furnished with silk jfren- 
zies 1756 Mrs. Calderwood frnl, (1884) 72 Commonly a 
muslin or point ruffled pawn round it 2828 Scott Br, 
Lamm, xxvi. Where’s the beds of state, twilts, pands and 
testois, napery and broidered wark? 

Hence Fa nded a , having a pand or valance 
1578 /nv. Roy Wardr (1815) 220 Ane bed of claith of 
gold and silvur double pandit 
Pand, obs. or dial, form of Pawn 
Fanda (psemda). [Said to be one of the names 
m Nepal,] A racoon-like animal {Mlurus fulgens) 


of the south-eastern Himalayas, about the size of 
a large cat, having reddish-brown fur and a long 
bushy ni^-marked tail ; the red beai-cat. 

[2834 F Cuvier Hist, des Mammiferes hvrais 50 Panda.] 
2835 SwAiNSON Nat Hist. Quadrupeds 107 The panda has 
been discovered only of late years, in the mountains of India 
It has been teimed the most beautiful of all known quadru- 
peds. 2862 J. G Wood Nat Hist I 420 This beautiful 
creature is a native of Nepal, where it is known under the 
different names of Panda, Chitwa, and Wah loox C. J. 
Cornish Living Amm. 220 The bear Cat or Panda, 
Pan-dGBdalian, etc. : see Pan- 2. 
PandflBmonium : see Pandemonium, 
il Fandal (psc'ndal) B Ind Also 8 bandel, 
ptmdull, 9 jpandaul. [a Tamil pendal shed.] 
A shed, booth, or arbour, esp. for tempoiaiy use. 

27x7 J T. Phillips Acc. Malaiarxg Water-Bandcfs(which 
are little Sheds for the Conveniency of drinking Water). 
x8oo Sir T Munro in G R Gleig Life (2830) I 283, 
I would not enter his pundull, because he had not paid the 
labourers who made it 28x0 Southey Curse ^Kehama ix. 
Notes Whs 1B3B VIII 259 The Pandal is a kind of arbour 
or bower raised brfore the doors of young married women. 
1825 M«KENziEin Asiai, Res XIII 329 (V ) Pandauls were 
elected opposite the two principal fords on the river. 2893 
Westm Caz 18 Nov. 4/3 Ihe town was gaily decorated in 
honour of his visit, twenty pandals havmg been erected 
along the route to Government House 
Pandall, Her , : see Spindle ckobs, 

II Fandan (pa ndan) E, Ind [Urdu panddn^ 
f Hindi Pan j^.l + Pers dan vessel, holder.] 
A small box of Indian manufacture, generally of 
decorated metal, used foi holding pan (Pan sb.^). 

x886 Catal Colon f /nd, Exhih 52 The articles shown 
include }).oo\tah&,pandnns or betel-nut boxes 

Faudanaceous (psendan^ Jas), a. [f. Bot. L. 
Panddn^ce-ss-^-ovB.] Pertammg to or connected 
with the Natural Order Pandamcese or screw-pines. 

2889 Nicholson & L'Vdi:kkkr Palaunt II 2542 Fruits .. 
whicm are regarded by their desenber, Mr Carruthers, as 
undoubtedly Pandanaceous. 

So FaxLda*2iad, a pandanaceous plant; Fanda ne- 
ons a , pandanaceous. 

2857 Mayne Expos, Lex , Pandaneous 2893 Dasly Nuws 
20 Apr 5/5 The palms and pandanadb which, with the Cycads, 
now form the most sti iking feature of the large Palm House 
at Kew. 

II Fandauus (psend^ n^s) Bot, [mod.L., ad 
Malay pandan (Marsden) ] A genus of 
plants (trees or bushes), type of the order Pan* 
danacese^ the screw-pines, found chiefly in the East 
Indian archipelago, having long tough prickly 
leaves arranged in a tnple spiral senes forming 
tufts or crowns resembling those of the pine-apple, 
and beanng a roundish, edible, though somewhat 
insipid, fruit. Also cettnb. 

£*777 U. Forster Voy round World I 270 The pandang 
or palm.nut tree had given its long prickly leaves to thatch 
the roofs of the buildings.] x8|fi L. Leichhardt in J D. 
lAng Cooksland 326 The fruit of the pandanus forms 
another app^ently very-much.liked eatable of the natives. 
2875 Miss Bird Sandwich /si. (1880) 86 She wore,. a let of 
the orange seeds of the pandanus. 2885 G. S Forbes Wild 
Life Camara 216 Jackals and hyaenas occasionally lurked 
among the pandanus thickets on the shore. 1694 Outing 
(U S.) XXrV 354/2 On the pandanus-leaf mats, 
Fandar, etc : see Pander, etc. 

II Fandaram (p^daTam). E, Ind. [Tamil 
pan 4 dra!tn ] A low-caste Hindu ascetic mendicant ; 
also applied to the low-caste Hindu priests of S. 
India and Ceylon 

17x1 in J T, Wheeler Madras (xB6x) II 163 The de- 
struction of 50 or 6o/x)0 pagodas worth of gi am and killing 
the Pandarrum x8x4 W. Brown Hist Propag Chr, (1823) 
I 1B4 With the view of becoming a distinguished Pandaram, 
he placed himself under the tuition of one of the most cele- 
brated priests. 2859 Tennent Ceylon 1 . 111 vu 373 A little 
temple in which consecrated serpents were teniierly reared 
by the Pandarams 

Fandaric (p^ndseTik), a rare, [f Pandar-us 
(see Pander sb) + -ic ] Of, or similar to that 
of, Pandams , of or pertaining to a pander 
2885 Nation (N Y ) 26 Mar 257/2 One might infer ..that 
.. the servants and hangeis-on of kmgs and princes are no 
longer capable, in mooern days, of dischaiging pandaric 
offices for their masters 

PandatiozL ^«iadtfi*j3n). Arck rare, [ad L. 
panddtiSn-em (vitruv.), n, of action from panddre 
to bend, bow.] A bending, bowing, or warping. 

i860 Weale Diet. TermSy Pandahony in architecture, a 
yielding or bendmg in the middle. 

Faudean, -diean (p^ndfan), a, and sb, 
[irreg. f Pan j^.2 , on some mistaken analogy ] 

A. <2^^ Of or pertaining to Pan, Pandean 
pipe * Pan-pipe, Pandean hamiomcay a mouth- 
organ resembling the Pan’s pipe. 

1807 {iiilii The Complete Preceptor for Davies’s new in- 
vented Syrrynx or patent Pandean Harmonica. 2820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk II, 106 Wandering musicians with pan- 
dean pipes and tambourine X834 Hood Tylney Hall (2840) 
249 A pandean hand m those days as fashionable as Weip- 
parts’ or Colmet’s at the present time. 2864 Pinkerton m 
iV*G 3rd Ser VL 430 Their band, represented by one man 
with pandean pipe and drum 

B. sb A member of a pandean band. 

a 2845 Hood To Mrs Fry xiu, I like to hear your sweet 
Pandeans play 1880 in Grove Diet, Mus II. 644/x At the 
commencement of the present century itinerant parties of 
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musicians, terming themsdves Pandeans, vent about the 
country, and gave performances. 

Pandect (psendekt). [a. F. pandecict ad. L 
pandecta or -tes, a. Gr. vavdijtTrjf an all-receiver ; 
esp. in pi L. pafidectm, Gr. TravSe^rat, in sense i.] 
1 //. (rarely stng:) A compendium m fifty boolK 
of Roman civil law made by order of the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixthcentury,systematizmg opmions 
of eminent jurists, to which the Emperor gave the 
force of law. 

153 * Elyot Gov i xiv, Called the Pandectes or Bigestes. 
s6x4 Seldem Titles Hon. Fref div, When Lothar took 
Amalfi, he there found an old Copie of the Pandects or 
Digests Z758 Blackstone Comm. Introd 1. tj A copy of 
Justinian's pandects being newly discovered at Amalfi, soon 
brought the avil law mto vogue all over the west of Europe. 
17^ Ibid 111 81 The present body of civil law. consists of, 

I The^institutes. . . a. The diges^ or pandects, containing 
the opinions and writings of eminent lawyers, digested m 
a systematical method. x878SuiTHDzrf Aniig 860/3 These 
two works, the Pandect and the Code. 

b. iransf. and Jig (Also stn^.) A complete body 
of the laws of any country or of any system of law. 

XSS3 PAYN^ {title) The Pandectes of the Evangylicall 
Law^ comprisyng the Whole Historye of Christes GospelL 
x6it Bible Transl Pref, 3 The Scripture is.. a Pandect of 
profitable lawes, against rebellious spirits. xSgz Bentley 
Poyle Led ix. 316 The Code and Pandect of the Law of 
Nature X731 Hid Ltiierantt II 303 Proposals for printing 
by Subscription, a new Pandect of Roman Civil Law, as 
now received and practis'd in most European Nations 1000 
Expositor OcL aoA Some of the Moslem codes are called 
* Pandects ' 1. e, * all containing 
2 . (^sing) A treatise covering the whole of a 
subject; a complete treatise or digest. 

1S91 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 1 200 Therefore by Fsuth's 
pure rayes illumined, These sacred Pandects I desire to 
read. i6ix Donne On Cotyat's Crudities 50 Thus thou, 
by means which th' Ancients never took, A Pandect mak'st 
and universal book 1701 Swift Contests Nobles 4* Comm 
Wks X755 11 . L 46 That the commons would please to 
form a pandect of their own power and privileges. 18x3 
Mar. Edgeworth (1833)11 xxi 26 On these points 

it IS requisite to reform the pandects of criticism. 

^ Catachr. for PuNDia?. 

[Similarly in Fr • cf quot. 1791 in Yule s v Pundit ] 

X794 J. Williams Parental Didactics m Cabinet etc. 18 
Pandects and Bramins, Molhas and Cantabs 
Hence Pande*ctlst, one skilled in the Pandects. 
X901 F W Maitland Rede Led 26 Georg Beyer, a paii- 
dectist at Wittenberg, set a precedent for lectures on Ger- 
man law in a German univeisity. 

Fandee, variant of Pa^idt sh.^ 

I] Pandemia (pasndfmia). Also anglicized 
Pa ndemy. [mod L,, f Gr. travdrjfjiia the whole 
people, vavSif^ios of or belonging to the whole 
people, public, general ] — Pandemic sd. 

1853 Dunglison Afed Lex,, Pandemy, pandemic* X857 
Mayne Expos Lex , Pandemia, pandemy xooo Gould 
Diet, Med. Biol, eta, Pandemia, an epidemic that attacks 
all persons. [Also] Pandemy. 

Pandemian (pandz*mian), a, [f Gr. irov- 
84 /w-os of or pertaining to all the people + -AN.] 
Vulgar, popular, human ; *= Pandemic 2 
x8x8 T L Peacock Rhododapkne Wks. 187s HI 158 
Uranian Love.. IS the deity or genius of pure mental passion 
for the good and the beautiful , and Pandemian Love, of 
ordinary sexual attachment, axBzz Shelley Pn ^Vks (1888) 

II fiA^Of necessity must there also be two Loves, the Uranian 
and randemian companions of these two goddesses 

Pandemic (p^ndemik), a and sb. [f. Gr. 
vdvbrjfi-os of or pertaining to all the people, public, 
vulgar, f. irav- all + people, populace ; m 
sense 2 repr, Gr, irdvbrjiJLos Upas common, vulgar, or 
sensual love, as opposed to ovpanos the heavenly 
or spiritual ; so vavtTjpos *A<l>pobirr] the earthly or 
human Venus, etc. Cf. Plato Symp. 180 E.] 

A. ad;. 1 General, universal, esp Of b. disease : 
Prevalent over the whole of a country or continent, 
or over the whole world- Distinguished from 
epidemic, which may connote limitation to a 
smaller area. 

x666 Harvey Morb Angl 1. 2 Some [diseases] do more 
generally haunt a Country whence such diseases are termed 
Endemick or Pandemick. 1799 Hooper Med Did , Pan- 
demic, a synonim of Epidemia 187^ Mrs. Whitney Other 
Gtrls xxviti, It IS absolutely exceptional , it will never be 
pandemic. xSps Times 2 Sept 9/1 We are face to face with 
a pandemic outbreak of cholera similar to those which fell 
upon Europe m 1830, 1847, 1853 and x866 
2 . Of or pertaining to vulgar or sensual love. 
axBzz Shelley Pr IVks. (x888) II 67 That Pandemic 
lover who loves rather the body than the soul is worthless. 
1883 Pall Mall G 8 Sept 5/1 It is the Pandemic not the 
Heavenly goddess whose praises he chants. 

B. sb A pandemic disease see A. i 

X853 Dunglison Med, Lex, Paitdeimc, an epidemic 
which attacks the whole population 1876 tr Wagner's 
Gen Pathol (ed. 6) 141 An epidemic exists in one com- 
munity only, but in its greater extension, over a whole 
land, it IS c^ed a pandemic 1899 AllbuiVs Sysi Med 
VI 192 Nearly all of our knowledge of thiombosis in in- 
fluenza dates from the pandemic of 1889-90. 

Pandemoiii&C (psendxmdwnxffifc), a [f.^ as 
Pandemoni-um, after dtmomac'y a. Of all divini- 
ties. b. Of or pertaining to Paudemomum, infernal. 

a. x8^ W R Williams Lord's Prayer (1854) 217 He.. in 
whose Pandemoniac alembic all religions and ^1 existences 
are found to coagulate into one Being 


b. 1849 E E. Napier Excurs S. AJrtca II 239 To move 
with the restlessness of condemned spirits at some pande- 
moniac feast. X890 Talmage Pr Manger to Throne 45 
That awful struggle against pandemoniac cohorts which 
rode up to trouble^ bafile and destroy .the Son of God. 

Paudemoniacal (psendxnumoi’^al), a, [f. 
as prec after demoniacal^ Charactenstic of, or 
like that of, Pandemonium ; esp. of dm or noise. 

z86a Temple Bar Mag IV 502 A more fearful and pan- 
demoniacal dm anses 1875 Ruskin Fors Clan. Ivii. 251 The 
Pandemoniacal voice of the Archangel-trumpet thus arouses 
men out of their sleep 

Paudemoziiaii (psendftn^a'nlan), a and sb. 
[f. Pandemoni-um + -AN.] a. adj. prec b, 
sb. An inhabitant of Pandemozuum 


X795 Bentham Mem ^ Corr. Wks. 1843 X 3x3 He is pre- 
panng some dishes for Oie entertainment of your country- 
men, and my fellow citizens, the Pandemonians. 1889 
C C R for Season 159 Shrieks and pandemonian 
revels. Hell let loose. 

Fandemonic (psendfmpmik), a [f. as prec. 
4- -10, after demonic^ Of or pertainmg to Pande- 
tnomum, or to all the demons. 

1879 M D. QoveitfKi Demonol, I. m. viii, Every constituent 
feature, rolled together in one pandemonic expression. 

Fandemonium (pm ndxmnamz^m). Also -das- 
mon-. [In form, mod.L £ Gr. wav- all + Balpwv 
divinity, Demon] 

1 . The abode of all the demons ; a place repre- 
sented by Milton as the capital of Hell, containing 
the council-chamber of the Evil Spints; in common 
use^ ss hell or the infernal regions. 

X667 Milton P.Lj 756 A solemn Councel forthwith to 
he held At Pandsemomum, the high Capital Of Satan and 
his Peers Ibid x. 424 About the walls Of Pandmmonium, 
Cxtie and proud seate Of Lucifer 17x3 Addison Guardian 
No 103 ? 4 He would have a large piece of machinery re- 
present the Pan-daemonxum [of Milton] 1743 Chesterf. 
in Old England No. 3 Misa Wks 1777 1 . 116 ‘This .. is 
certainly levelled at us says a conscious sullen apostate 
patnot to his fallen brethren in the Pandsemomum. Z83X 
Carlyle Sort. Res 11 111, And, m this hag-ridden dream, 
mistake God’s fair livingworld for a palha, vacant Hades 
and extmet Pandemonium 

2 transf, A place regarded as resembling Pan- 
demonium : a. A centre or head-quarters of vice 
or wickedness, a haunt of wickedness, b. A place 
or gathermg of wild lawless violence, confusion, 
and uproar 

1779 Swinburne Trax. Spain xliL 367 Every jirovince . 
would in turn appear a Paradise, and a Pandaemoniutn 
1800 CoLQUHOUN Comm Thames iv 190 The various rami- 
fications of this Fandsemonium of Iniquity 18x3 Examiner 
17 May 317/2 The Emperor Tiberius wrote to the Senate 
from his pandmmonium at Capreae. x8x6 Byron Pieces 
n 11, To make a Pandemonium where she dwells. And reign 
the Hecate of domestic hells 1827 Lytton Pelham xhx, 
We found ourselves in that dreary pandaemoninm, a Gm- 
shop. 1876 Black Madcap V. vi 47 She would turn the 
place into a pandemonium in a we^ 1897 F T. Bullen 
Cruise Cachalot is5 Ribald songs, quarrelling, and blas- 
phemy made a ventable pandemonium of the place. 

c. Wild lawless confusion or uproar, a distiact- 
ing fiendish * row*. 

1865 Parkman Piters Pr, t iv. (1885) 55 When night 
came, It brought with it a pandemonium of dancing and 
whooping, drumming and feasting. 1897 Daily News 
^ Nov 4/5 On Saturday pandemonium again reigned ui the 
Reichsrath 

3. = Hell sb 7. 

1807-8 W- Irving Salmag (1824) 386 Which like a tailor’s 
Pandemonium, or a giblet pie, are receptacles for scientific 
fragments of all sorts and sizes. 

Fandezny; see Pandemia. 

Pan-denominational, etc. * see Pan- i. 
Pander (psendw), sh. Also 6-pandar, 6-7 
pandas djPimdor [Properly/a^tftrr, ong. Pandare^ 
Eng. or AFr. form of L. Pandarusy Gr HdvSapor, 
a proper name used by Boccaccio (in form Pan- 
daro), and after him by Chaucer in Trotlus and 
Criseyde, as that of the man fabled to have pro- 
cured for Troilus the love and good^ graces of 
Chryseis, name and character being alike of me- 
diaeval invention ; see Skeat Chaucer II. Introd 


Ixiu-iv. The later spelling pander is due, no doubt, 
to association with agent-sbs. andfreq. vbs, in-BR.] 
1 . As proper name. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus i 548 A frend of his hat called 
was Pandare [nmes care, fare]. Ibid. 582 This Pandare, 
bat neigh malt for sorwe and routhe. Ibid 822 And how 
bat hym soth seyde Pandarus x6o6 Shaks Tn ^ Cr in 
11. 2X0 Pandarus, If euer you proue false one to another, 
since I haue taken such paines to bnng you together, let all 
pittifull goers hetweene be cal’d to the worlds end after my 
name* call them all Panders 

2 A go-between in clandestine amours ; one who 
supplies another with the means of gratifying lust; 
a male bawd, pimp, or procurer 

XS30 Lyndesay Test,Papyngo 390 Pandaiis,pykthankis, 
custronis, and clatteraris XS 79 - 8 ® North Plntaick (1612) 
93 He that was the Pandor to procuie her. xigx Spenser 
jif Hubberd 808 Ne, them to pleasure, would he some- 
tunes scorne A pandares coate (so basely was he home). 
1598 Shaks. Merry W v v. 176 One M*" Broome, to whom 
you should haue bin a Pander. 163* Lithgow T?av. i. z 
Ruffian Pandors are now clothed . and richly rewarded 
X791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom, Forest xiv, He now saw him- 
self the pander of a villain. 1840 Macaulay Ess , Clzve 
(1851) 11 . 534 Squandering his wealth on pandars and 


Batterers, 1869 Lecky Europ, Mor 1 xl 293 The Pander 
and the Courtesan are the leading characters of Plautus. 

b. l.ess usually said of a woman . a panderess. 

1^85 Greene Planeiomachta Wks (Grosart) V 77 Fasylla 

smiling at the diligent hast of the old Pandar [Clansta], com- 
maunded she should be brought m 1766 Fordycb Senn 
Yf^, Worn (Z767) I. VTL 304 Employed as a handmaid., 
if not as a pandar. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xix. 223 
Sorceress she was, pander and slave-dealer. 

c. transf and fig. Said of a thing. 

1582 Stanyhurst Janets, eta (Arh ) 139 Forgerye thee 
pandar , thee messadge modirye. i6» Hakewill Davids 
Vow 111. iisThe Eye beeing as it were the Pandar or Broker 
a 1704 T, Brown Sat on Qieack Wks. 1730 I 63 Thou 
church yard pimp, and pander to the grave. 1791 Burke 
A^, Whigs Wks. VI. 40 Make virtue a pander to vice. 

3 One who ministers to the baser passions or 
evil designs of others. 

1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1621) 7 One of her Eunuche*!, 
whom she purposed to use as her pander for the circum- 
venting of the Patriarch, x68a Dryden Rfedal 256 The 
Pander of the People’s Hearts. 175a Johnson Rambler 
No. IQS f X2 In a place where there are no pandars to folly 
and extravagance. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(189a) 11 . Ill 92 He crowns a torrent of abuse by declanng 
that Scott has encouraged the lowest panders of a venal press. 
t 4 . ? » Bully 3, 4. Obs, 

X59S G. Harvey Pierce's Super, Wks. (Grosart) II, xii He 
would neuer dare me, like a bold Pandare, with such stout 
challenges. 

Pander (pse'ndoj), 9. Also-aar. [f Pander r^.] 
1 . trans. To act as a pander to ; to mmister to 
the gratification of (another*s lust). Also fig, 
x6oa Shaks, Ham hl iv. 88 Since B>pst it selfe^^as actiuely 


re, as 

doth burne, As Reason panders 'Vl^ll x666 E. M. Con- 
verted Twins 11 III, Ah I that a Lady's love should he Thus 
pandar'd by a Gypsie. 18*7 R H Dana Buccaneer xlii, 
Lust panders mumer— murder panders lust I 

2 . tntr. To play the pander; to subserve or 
minister to base passions, tendencies, or designs 
Const, to. 

X603 [see Pandering] 1641 Milton Ch Govt u (XB51) 64 
Excommunication servs for nothuig with them, but to prog, 
and pandar for fees. i8xa Southey Omniana II 23 These 
traitors , who lampooned the noblest passions of humanity 
in order to pandar for its lowest appetites x868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng, 1 . 359 He pander^ to the king’s gross 
immoralities 1879 Black Macleod of D, xvi, Pandering 
to the public taste for pretty things. 

Hence Pa ndering vhl .rAand ppl,a . ; Fa'uderer, 
one who panders; = Pander sb, a. 

1&3 Dekker Wondeifitll Yeare Wks (Grosart) I go To be 
plaid heere ByEnglish-jnen, rufians, and pandenng slaues. 


Vivienne iv. iv, Fanderers to popular taste and popular error. 

fFa'nderage, Obs nonce-wd. [f. Pander v. 
+ -AGE.] The practice or trade of pandenng. 
z6z2 Chapman Widowes T, Plays 1873 HI ox Thou shalt 
hold thy Tenement to thee and thine eares for eueu m free 
smockage, as of the manner of Panderage, x^3 J, Smith 
Chr Rehg App (Webster 1828). 

Fanderess (psemdores). Now rare. Also 7- 
paadaor-, 7 pondresse, 8 pandress, -ass. [f. 
Pander sh. 4- -ess.] A female pander, a bawd. 

x6q6 Warner^ I d Eng xiv Ixxxix 362 But alimvame, 
so opposite to Loue did she perseuer, As that vnto his 
Pandresse Arte he was enforc't to leaue her. a x65a Bromb 
Mad Couple it, 1 , 1 have ingag'd my selfe for her to be your 
Pandaressa i7siD’URFEyQ^>‘icr, eta 274 This Pandrass, . 
he diarges to Tunandra’s Hand To give the Scroll. 1859 
Trench Sel, Gloss. 20 Bawd once could have been applied 
ti^andar and pandaress alike. 

Fauderism (pmmddnz’m). Also pandar-. 
[f. Pander sb + -rsM.] The practice or trade of 
a pander ; systematic pandering 
x6ox Downfall Earl Huntington ii a m Hazl Dodsl^ 
VIII 136 Suffering their lines To flatter these times With 
pandansm base. 1604 T M Black Bk in Middleton's 
Wks (BuUen) VHI 24 He should excel even Pandarus 
himself, and go nine mile beyond him in pandarism. 1726 
Swirr Gulliver in. vui, Perjury, oppression, subornation, 
fraud, pandarism. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias ix. viu (Rtldg.) 
r 4 Lemos managed that intrigue by the panderism of 
Signor de SantiUane. x8z8 Blackvo Mag III 453 His 
paid panderism to the vilest passions of that mob. 
t Pa’nderiae, v. Oh, Also pandar-. [f. as 
prec. 4* -izB.] intr. To act the pander. Hence 
tPa'ndenzing vbl sb. BnAppl. a, 

1603 Florio Montaigne (163^ 489 Venus who so cun- 
ningly enhanced the market of her ware, by the brokage or 
pandenzing of the lawes. x6o6 Marston Paume in, Your 
father shall not say I pandanzda x6x6 R. C. Twted 
Whistle VI. 2Bto Incarnate devtil 1 pandanzing page 1 
Fa'Slderiy, a, Obs, or arch, [f as prec. 4 - 
-ltI.] Of the nature of or befitting a pander, 

1581 B, Rich Farewell Tivb, She would make her 
vnderstande .how ill she could awaie with suebe pandarly 
practises, i6ox Shaks. Merry W. nr ii, xxg Oh you Panderly 
Rascals, there’s a knot a gin, ^acke, a conspiracie against 
me. Gent Knave m Gr, To Rdr , Some [ai e] pimping, 
some panderly knaves. 1823 Scott Quentin D xxvii, A 
panderly barber 

FauddVluite (p^ndo’imoit). Mtn, [Named 
3877, from Panderma in Asia Minor : see -HE l.j 
A variety of Priceite. 

x886 in Ca^eWs Encycl. Diet, 1896 in Chester Did, 
Names Min. 

t Fa udevous, a, Ohs, Also 6 -droxis, 7 
-darous. [f. Pander sh. 4- -ous ] Of the nature 
of or cbaractenziog a ponder. In quot. cik’j^BS sb. 
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c 1S7S Balfou^s Praciicksi^’l^^ 378 He maybe repelht fra 
pasnng upon ane assise, or being witness that is ane 
pandrous (i e, or juglar (1 e joculaior) 1611 ^nd 
Maiden's Trag* in 1 in Ha^l Dodsle^ X. 427, 1 set before 
thee, p^deroas lord, this steel, a x 6 vj Middleton Wiich 
in 11, The same wary pandarous diligence Was then bestow’d 
on her 1633 Costhe Wkore iv u in Bullen 0 PI IV, I dare 
in single combat any knight, Any adventurer, any pandoms 
hmde 

PaTideTsliip. ran [f.asprec. +-ship ] The 
function or trade of a pander. 

x6s6 J. Bentham Two Treat, (1637) 5* Calvin . . saith, That 
mixt dancing of men and women together, are nothing else 
then panderships and provocations to whoredome 

Fan-destruction, -diahoHsm see Paw- 2. 
Fandi’Culated, cu rare [f, L ^andicul^-usy 
pa pple. of panduu^drt to stretch oneself, f. ^and^e, 
to stretch + dim element ] * Stretched ont, opened, 
extended' (Ash, 1775) 

Faudiculation (psendikiwl^ Jan) [n. of 
^o\\oik hom'L* j^atidiculdrS , seeprec] An instinc- 
tive movement, consisting m the extension of the 
legs, the raising and stretching of the arms, and 
the throwing back of the head and trunk, accom- 
panied by yawnmg; it occurs before and after 
sleeping, also m certain nervous affections, as 
hysteria, and at the accession of a fit of ague. 
Sometimes loosely used for * yawning* 
x64g Bulwer Paihoniyot 11. ix. 225 Pandiculation is 
a Deliberate Action of the other Muscles of the Body. 
x668 Phil Trans III 8x2 About Sneezing, the Hickocke, 
Yawning, Pandiculation, and their Causes. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med, (ed. 4) III 333 Pandiculation, is an instinctive 
exertion to recover a balance of power between the extensor 
and flexor muscles x822-3$ Db Quincey Confess (1862) 
2K By mere dint of pandiculation, vulgarly called yawning 

Fandionine (pmndor^noin) Omiih, [f. Zool. 
L Pandion^ generic name of the OsPBBr, L. 
Fandtoiti Gr. IlavSftwv, in Mythology the fether of 
Procne and Philomela] Of or belongmg to the 
genus Fandwii or osprey. In recent Diets 

Pandit, variant of PuwDir. 

Fandle (paemdl). Also 8 pandeH [Origin 
unascertained , app the source of Leach's genenc 
name Fa 7 tdalusJ\ A local name of the shrimp ; 
applied by some writers to an allied crustacean, 
perhaps Fandalus annuheomtSy Leach 
1788 Genii, Mag, n 853 A small fish is caught on the 
sands [at Hastings] which they call pandells, they are bigger 
than shnmps, smaller than prawns. Their daws are not 
like those of a lobster, but shut up like a kmfe with a short 
blade. 1833 Kirby Hah ^ Inst, Amm XI. xv, 38 The 
smaller Ciustaceans, as the shrimp, prawn, pandle 1875 
Sussex Gloss , Pandle^ a shrimp Also used m Kent 
Tb. Comd,f as pandle-whew, a local name of the 
wigeon (Norfolk), 

1883 SwAiNsOK Prov Names Brti Birds 154. 

Pa ndoor, -dore. Sc dial, [See quot, 1796; 
but proof of the alleged derivation is wanting] 
A kind of large oyster, found near Prestonpans. 

1796 Statist, Ace, Scot XVII 70 Oysters caught nearest 
to the town [Prestonpans] are the larMst and fattest hence 
the largest obtained the name of Pandoors, ne. oysters 
caught at the doors of the pans X805 Foksytk Beauties 
Scoil I 438 x894HAUBTiRT0N^««f/iz«i?'2tff^f s8{E.p.D) 
With a dish o’ raussel-brose at Newhaven, or with a prievui' 
o’ fat pandores a little further east the coast 
Fandoor, Fandor see Pandoue, Pandee. 
Pandora 1 (p^ndo»ra). Also 7 Pandore, [a 
Gr. XLoLvt^spa lit. ^ all-gifted*, f. rav- ah + l^Sopov gift.] 
In Greek mythology, the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom, when made by Vulcan and 
brought to Epimetheus, all the gods and god- 
desses bestowed gifts 

j Fisher Fuwms Trees i iv. in Hazl Dodsley XII 
461 To frame the like Pandore, The gods repine, and natuie 
would grow poor 1643 Milton Divorce 11 lu, The Acade- 
mics and Stoics, who knew not what a consummat and most 
adorned Pandora was bestow’d upon Adam 
Hence Pandora’s box; the gift of Jupiter to 
Pandora, a box enclosing the whole multitude of 
human ills, which flew forth when the box was 
foolishly opened by Epimetheus ; according to a 
later version, the box contained all the blessings of 
the gods, which, on its opening, escaped and were 
lost, with the exception of hope, which was at the 
bottom of the box. Hence in ng and allusive uses. 

1379 Gosson Scfu Abuse (Arb ) 44, I cannot lyken our 
affecton better than to Pandoraes boxe, lift vppe the lidde, 
out flyes the Deuill ; shut it vp fas^ it cannot hurt vs 
1610 B JoNSON Alch n, i 92 Such was Pandora's tub 
167a SirT Browne Lett Friend § 14 And if Asia, Africa, 
and America should bimg m theix List [of diseases], Pandoras 
Box would swell, and there must be a strange Pathology 
1679 J Goodman Pemi Pardoned n i. {1713) 264 There 
may be some hope left in the bottom of this Pandora's box 
of calamities 1840 Carlyle Heroes v 268 The Eighteenth 
was a Sceptical Century; in which little word there is a 
whole Pandora’s Box of miseries x886 Mrs Lynn Linton 
Poston Carew xlii, Pandoia’s box was opened for him, and 
all the pains and gnefs his imagination had ever figured 
were abroad 

Pandora 2 (pdendo»Ta), pandore (psendoa’i). 
Also 7-8 pandure, (8 pandola), 9 pandura, 
pamdur, [a. It. pandora (also pandur^, pan- 
dorO) ad. L. pandura^ a. Gv, iravdovpa, a inusical 


instrument the invention of which was attnbuted to 
Pan (But the word was prob of foreign origin )] 
A stnnged musical instrument of the cither type, 
the same as the BA2fPORB 
The original Greek and Roman pandura is described as 
a kmd of lute with three strings , such an instrument is 
still used in some eastern lands under the name pandur. 
But die origmal type has, at different times, and in different 
countries, undergone many changes in form, in the number 
and material of the strings, the use or non-use of a plectrum, 
etc Equally numerous are the modifications of the name 
cf Bandore, Banjo, Mandoline The changes of thing 
and name have not always jgone together . the Neapolitan 
pandura, for instance, retaining the ancient name, is ’ a 
musical instrument larger than me mandoline, strung with 
eight metal wires, and played with a quill *. 

a XS97 Morley lutrod, Mus, 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute, Orpharion, Pandora, or such like 2762 Smollett 
L Greaves lii (1793) I. 51 Their raw red fingeis being 
adorned with diamonds, were taught to thrum the pandola, 
and even to touch the keys of the haipsichord. 1823 Fos- 
BROOKE Encycl Antiq, I 628 The Omharion was like a 
guitar, but was strung with wue ..The Bandore, nearly 
similar, had a straight bridge, the Orphauon slanting. The 
Pandura was of the lute kmd, the Mandura a lesser lute 
X838 Eneycl Brit (ed 7) XVI. 788/2 Pandora^ a small 
kind of lute, with fewer strings than the ordinary lut^ 
believed to have ongmated in the Ukraine x88o A J BLiP- 
KiMS m Grove Did Mus, II 644 Pandora or Pandore 
A Cither of larger dimensions than the Orpharion. 

/3, x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb iv. 63 Some that delight to 
touch the sterner wyerie chord, The cythron, the pandore, 
and the theorbo strike. 1706 Phillips, Pandore or Pandnre, 
a kind of Musical Instrument x88o Grove's Diet Mus 11 
612 A larger orpharion was called Penorcon, and a still larger 
on e Pandore X889 Abercrombie East, Caucasus lyx Akim's 
eyes at once fell upon a pandur, or three stringed lute. 

Faudour, pandoor (pse ndfiojc) Also pan- 
dur. [= F pandoury Ger, pandur; all a Serho- 
croatiaxLp^dier, 'a constable, bailiff, beadle, sum- 
moner, or catchpole; a mounted policeman or 
guardian of the public peace , a watcher of fields 
and vineyards', having also in earlier times the 
duty of guarding the frontier distncts from the 
inroads of the Turks For ulterior etymology see 
N ote below The sense m which the word became 
known in Western Europe is mvolved in the history 
of Trench's body of pandours ] 

1 . In pi. The name borne by a local force organ- 
ized in 1741 by Baron Trenck on his own estates 
m Croatia to clear the country near the Turkish 
frontier of bands of robbers; subsequently enrolled 
as a regiment in the Austnan Army, where, under 
Trenck, their rapacity and brutality caused them 
to be dreaded over Germany, and made Pandour 
synonymous in Western Europe with ‘brutal 
Croatian soldier 

X747 Memoirs of the Life of Francis Baron Trenck 
..Colonel of a body of Pandours and Sclavonian Hussars 
Ibid, 13, 1 set out with a retinue of twenty pandour-tenants 
of mine. Ihd 16 My harara-bascha or captain of pandours 
X7S4 Richardson Grandison (1781) II iv 51, 1 beheld six 
Pandours issue ftom that inner part of the wood 1791 
Hampson Mem f, Wesley HI. 124 His» style might have 
better suited a colonel of pandouis than a Christian bishop 
1799 Campbell Pleas Hope i 352 When leagued Oppression 
our’d to Northern wars Her whisker'd pandoors and her 
erce hussars 1843 Penny Cycl XXV 183/1 On Maria 
Theresa’s succession to the throne, Trenck offered bis own 
and the services of his men, his regiment of Pandours, as he 
called them^o the young empress. 
fig X768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks ir, The hussars and 
pandours of physic, rarely attack a patient together 
|j 2 . In local use, in Croatia, Servia, Hungary, etc. . 
A guard, an anned servant or retainer; a member 
of the local mounted constabulary. 

x88o Sat Rev, 7 Feb. 178/3 A small body of guards, 
called pandours, is, by immemonal usage, attached to the 
establi^ment [the monastery of St John of Rylo] x886 
W J. Tucker E Europe 153 The ‘ pandurs' came to fetch 
him, and dragged him before the commission Ibid 169 
These Panduis, your police, your mounted constabulary, or 
whateve^ou call them, ate they of no use? 

\Jfote The word pa ndiir, with all or some of the senses 
mentioned above, is found in nearly all the South-Slavomc 
(Servian) dialects, and in Magyar, also as pandur in 
Roumanian , it has entered Turkish as Pandn I Earlier 
forms in Magyar and Serbo-croatian were hcindilr^ bdnd^; 
the former is still used in and near Ragusa The word is 
not native either in Mamr or Slavonic, and the question 
of Its oiigin and course of diffusion in these langs. is involved 
in considerable obscurity But Slavonic schdars are now 
generally agreed in referring it through the earlier bdndurt 
bdndory to med L. banderius, ong ‘ a follower of a standard 
or banner ’ (see Banner), or to some Italian or Venetian 
word akin to this. Among senses evidenced by Du Cange 
for banderius (and bannertus)i are those of ‘ guard of corn- 
fields and vineyards*, also ‘summoner, apparitor’, which are 
both senses of pdndilrt It bastditore (Venetian bandiore) 
has also the sense of ‘summoner *, The alleged derivation 
of the word from Pandur or Pandur Puszta, ‘ a village in 
Lower Hungary', given in Ersch & Grflber’s Cyclopaedia, 
and repeated in many English Dictionaries, is absolutely 
baseless ] 

Fanaowdy (pandau*da) U, S, [Of obscure 
origin ; perh. a compound of Past sh 1 HaUiwell 
cites from Bp Kennett’s MS pandoulde a custard 
(Somerset); but this is now unknown In Eng. 
dialects.] A kind of apple pudding, vanously 
seasoned, but usually with molasses, and baked in 
a deep dish with or without a crust. 


1846 Worcester, Pandatvdy, food made of bread and 
apples baked together 1832 Hawthorne Bhthedale Rom, 
XXIV, Hollingsworth [would] fill myplate from the great dish 
of pandowdy xfcsLELANDATm 1 74 Pan-dowdy— a kind 
of coarse and broken np apple-pie 

Fandxass, -ess, obs. forms of Pai^bebiiss. 
Fandur, vanant spelling of Pandour. 
Pandur, pandura, pandure; see Pandora 2. 
Fandur ate (paemdiur^), a. [f L. pandura 
Pandora 2 + -ate 2.] =next. AlsofPa nduratedor. 

X773 Ash Suppl , Panduraiedy having a leaf in the form 
of tne pandore, 1847 Webster, Pandurate 1881 Gard 
Chron aVI. 717 The lip is pandurate, undulate, emarginate 
at the top 1882 Gas den 29 July 104/z The large pandurate 
labellum is pure white on its upper part. 

Fanduriform (paendiu® nfpim), a, [f L. 
pandura Pandoba2 + -form.] Fiddle-shaped: 
chiefly in Bot and Eniom. 

1733 Chambers O' c/ Supp Leaf Pandunfmrm Leaf ^ 
one of the shape of a violin ‘ larger at both ends than m 
the middle, where it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner, 
1760 J Lee Inhod Bot iii v (1765) 178 Pandureefomiy 
Pandure-shaped 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniom, xxxv 111 609 
In Acketa monshosa they [the tegmina] are rather pan- 
duiiform, xSyoUzmLmMafKBot (ed 2)153 When a lyrate 
leaf has but one deep recess on each side, it is termed pan- 
duri/^t or fiddle-shaped 

tPanduTlst. Obs rare, [f as prec. + -ist ] 
1656 Blount Glossogry Pandunstf he that plays on a 
musical instrument called a Rebech, or on a Violin 
Fandy (paemdi), sb,"^ Chiefly Sc, [Supposed 
to be L pande ‘stretch out!', imper. of pandee to 
stretch or spread.] A stroke upon the extended 
palm with a leather strap or iawse, ferule, or rod, 
given as a punishment to schoolboys , « Palmy sb 
x8o3 A Scott Poems 12 But if for little rompish laits, 
I hear that thou a pandy gets. 1865 G Macdonald A, 
Forbes 30 The punishment was mostly in the form of 
pandies— blows delivered with varying force, but generally 
with the full swing of the tag, as it was commonly called 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scoil. i v. 204 Breaches of order 
and bad conduct at the Elgin academy [are punished] by 
* pandies ’ 1895 W. Humphrey in Month (jct 230 The 

pandies took their name from Pande mannm— Stietch out 
your open hand ’ [llie usual Sc explanation is from pande 
palmrnn I as the source at once of pandy and palmy ] 
Hence Pa'ndy w irans ,to stiike on the palm of the 
hand with the tawse or ferule, as a punishment 
1863 Kingsley Waier-Bab y. And she . . pandied their 
hands with canes 1873 A R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr, ii 
When he was going to be pandied. 

IlFaady (pmndi), sb,"^ E, Ind, Also -ee 
[Accordmg to Vule, from the surname Faittfe, the 
title of a Jot or subdmsional branch of the Brahmms 
of the Upper Province, which was very common 
among the higli-caste sepoys of the Bengal army. 
One of those beanng the surname was Mangul 
Pande, the fimt man to mutiny in the 34th 
Regiment.] A colloquial name for a levolied sepoy 
in the Indian Mutiny of 1857-9. 

1^7 H. Grbathed Lett Si^e Delhi (X858) m As long 
as I feel the entire confidence I do I cannot feel gloomy. 
I leave that feeling to the Fandees 1864 Trevelyan 
Compef, Wallah (1B66) 247 He was separated fiom his 
squadron, and surrounded by a party of desperate Pandies 
i^3FoRBES-MiTCHELLi?tf»«« Gt Mutiny 164 We captured 
those guns that the Pandies were carrying off. 18^ Ld 
Roberts 41 Yrs in India I vi« 62, 
Pan-dynamometer, etc. . see Pan- 2, 

Fane sb ^ Forms 4-5 pan, 6 paene, 

paan, pein, ^7 payn(e, 6-8 paan(e, 4- pane, 
[a. 'S,pcm (nth c m Littr^) » Pi, pan, Sp. paHo, 
Pg. panno, It, panno L. pannum, acc. of pannus 
a cloth, a piece of cloth.] 

I, A piece of cloth. 

* 1*1 A cloth; a piece of cloth; any distinct 
portion of a garment, a lap, a skirt. Obs 
a 1200 Cursor M 4387 Sco drou his mantel wit )}e pan,. . 
He drou, sco held, pe tassel brak C1320 Sir Tnstr ^4 
Tnstrem gan it wi)> bald As prince proude m pan 1387^ 
T UsK Test, Love n, n (Skeat) 1 29 Among pannes mouled 
in a wiche [Whitch], in presse among clothes laid c 1450 
Merlin 50Z Thei kneled to sir Gawein, and folded the panes of 
her mantels c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 234 Gif thow dwellis 
with the (^uene, proudest in pane c 1473 Partenay 5654 
Which so well was Anoynted indede, That no sleue ne pane 
had he hole of brede 1573-80 Baret Alv, P 37 A Pane of 
cloth, /AfinzcvfMr, segment poxiov 
tD. Counterpane 2 Obs, 

13 , Ga>w Ir Gr Knf 855 per beddyng watz noble, Of 
cortynes of dene sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez, & couertorez 
fill cunous, With comlych-panez. 1459 Invent in Poston 
Lett I. 484 Item, ij blankettys, j payre of schettyb Item, 
J rede pane forxyd withe connyngs. 1493 Acc, Ld High 
Treas Scot I. 226, 111 ellis of scarlot to be a pane to the 
Kongis bed 1316 lend III 50 For 11 elne iij quartans 
Inglis scarlet to be ane pane for the Kingis bede in the 
schip. Invent in’SxmtexBiggari^IIo Fleminfnxvi, 

An^em of purpour weluot freinzeit w‘ blak and leid silk. 

1 2 . A piece, width, or stnp of cloth, of which 
several were jomed together side by side, so as to 
make one cloth, curtain, or garment Obs, 

The ‘panes' might be narrow pieces or strips of alternate 
or different colours (e. g red and blue) or different matenals 
(e.g velvet and doth of gold), or pieces of the same colour 
with lace or other trimnung inserted m tiie seams, or (in later 
use) strips of the same doth distinguished by colour or 
separated by lines of trimming, etc. 

1480 Wardr, Acc, Edw, //^(iSso) 118, uij costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue with rooses sonnes and aownes m 
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every pane, igxy in Kerry Si Lawy, Readu^ (1883) 106 
An Awter Cloth of panes of Cloth of gold & velwett im< 
browdred w* archangells & Houres. /XX548 Hall Chron.^ 
Hen. Vni 307 b, Another chamber was hanged with erene 
Veluet in the middle of euery pane or pece, was a fable of 
Quid in Matamotphoseos embraudered xspa G&eene U^st 
Courtier m HarL MUc (Malh ) H, S19 A very passmg 
costly paire of veluet breeches, whose panes . was drawne 
out with the best Spanish satine x6xx Coryat Crudities 
43 The Switzers weare , doublets and hose of paneSj inter, 
mmgled with red and yellow, and some with blew, tnmmed 
with long puffes of yellow and blewe sarcenet nsing up 
between the panes. 16x3 Chapman Masque Plays 1873 III 
92 But betwixt every pane of embroidery, went a row of 
white Estridge feathers, <(1639 T* Carew Coel. Bni Wk& 
(1824) X50 The curtain was watchet and a pale yellow in 
paines 1686 Lond. Gaz. No 2170/4 One Green Satin Peti- 
coat laced with Gold and Silver Lace, m Panes 1694 
Motteux Rahelats iv. hi (1737) Breeches with Panes 
like the outside of a Ta^r 

+ b, pi. Strips made by cutting or slashing 

e. g. to show tf e fine stuff with which it was lined, 
or of which an undergarment was composed. Ods* 
16x3 Chapman Masque Plays 1873 III. 94 Wide sleeves cut 
in panes 11SX848 Ln Herbert x66 Her gown 

was a green Turkey grogram, cut all into panes or sl^hes, 
from the shoulder and sleeves unto the foot 1653 Urquhart 
Ralelms i vui, (Rtldg ) 36 They [breeches] were, withm the 
panes, puffed out with the lining 

II A piece, portion, or side of anything 
+ 3 , A section or len^ of a wall or fence. Obs 
e g the length between two angles, bastions, buttresses, 
posts, etc. 

c 13& Str Ferumb 5188 By ba.t were Sarazyns come in- 
ward , At a pan Jjat was broken. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A. iL XV Z19 Closed rounde about with seuen panes of 
strong walles. 1524 Churckiu Acc St Giles^ Reading 21 
For makyng of v pan^ of the church pale uij^. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Frotss II, xxii. w Than the knygnt ^ewM me 
a pane of the wall, and said, sir, se you yonder parte of the 
wall whiche is newer 1330 Palsgb. 251/2 P^e of a wall, 
pan de nmr 1672 Dryoek Assipiaiton il li. There's the 
wall \ behind yond pane of it well set up the l^der [»p5 
Southey ^oan Notes Wks 1837 I 200 (tr. Froissart) 'The 
miners overthrew a meat pane of the wall, which filled the 
moat where it had fallen.] 

+ 4 . A side of a quadrangle, cloister, court, 01 
town Obs 

13 EE Alht, P. A. X033 Vch pane of )?at place had 
hre jatez 1447 WtU of Ren. VI m Carter Kznfs Coll 
Cha 13 A cloistre square the est pane conteyning m lengthe 
clxxv fetej and the west pane as muche X48Z Caxton Code- 
froy clxxix 264 Thyse thre castellys were alle square, the 
sydes that were toward thetoun were double, in suchewyse 
that one of the panes that was without myght be aualed 

g >on the walles, and thenne it shold be lyke a brydge. 1560 
OLLAND Crt Venus w ^ Ane Closter weill ouir fret .. 
Quhairin was all thir ten Sibillais set In euenlk Pane set ay 
togidder thre. 

6. A fiat side, face, or surface of any object 
having several sides : e g (a) the dressed side of 
a stone or log j ( 3 ) one of the divisions or sides of 
a nut or bolt-head, (^) one of the sides of the 
upper surface or table of a bnlliant-cut diamond. 

X43A Indent Fotkeringhey in Bugdale Monast (X846) VI. 
X414/2 [The steeple is to be square in the lower part, and 
after being earned as high as the body of the church] hit 
shall be chaungid, and turnyd in viij panes C1530 in 
Gutch CoU Cur. II. 305 Gone odar Challes with a patten 
gilte the foote of vj panes and m cone of theyme a Cniaiixe. 
1875 Laslctt Timber 74 notej Pane is the hewn or sawn 
surface of the log 1875 Knight iCot/n Pane . 

the divisions or sides of a nut or bolt^head j as, a six-paned 
nut, X ^ a hexagonal nut. 

Ill A division of a wmdow, and denved uses. 
6 . One of the hghts of a mullioned window {obs ), 
or a subdivision of this ; now, One of the compart- 
ments of a window, etc. consisting of one sheet or 
square of glass held in place by a frame of lead, 
wood, etc. ; the piece of glass itself, or of horn, 
paper, or the like substituted for it, 

^ X466 Poston Lett. II 268 To the glaser for takyn owte of 
il panys of the wyndows of the schyrche ax^go Botoner 
Ittn (1778) 93 Item quselibet fenestra , continet s vel 6 pa. 
gettas, anglice panys C1535 in Yorksk Arched yml. 
(1886) IX 322 One glasse wyndow w* iij panes of vij ffoote 
longe and ij foote wyde euery pane. 1607 Walkington 
Opt Glass 139 The glazier should haue vsed him for 
uairels and pmnes i66a Gerbier Pnne zf Glass Win- 
ows of small rayns 1663 — Counsel 47 Suffer no Green 
paines of Glasse to be mixt with white. X709 Steele 
Toiler No 77 V 2 She had found several Panes of my 
Windows broken Laboratory I 170 Choose 

such panes of glass as are clear, even, and smooth. z8oi 
Southey Thalaba vi xxiv, Silvenng panes Of pearly shell 
x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II, 754 Take now a 
pane of glass, and place it upon the print. 1836 Mac- 
GiLLiVRAY tr, Hutnboldi's Trav v 69 The windows being 
without glass, or even the paper panes which are often sub- 
stituted, G B Shaw II. 274 The ornamental 
cabinet its corner rounded off* with curved panes of glass 
protecting shelves of pottery 

b Fulminating fane^ see FuIiMiitating ppl, a. ; 
luminous or magic pam^ a sheet of glass on which 
pieces of tiu-foil, arranged in some design, are made 
luminous by the discharge of an electric condenser 
throu^ the foil. 

1894 Bottone Elecir Insir, MaMng (fid. 6i qs Fulmina- 
ting Panes, or * Franklin's plates * as they are also called, are 
easily made by coating bbth sides of a sheet of glass with 
tinfoil, to the extent of half of the entire surface, leaving the 
margins all round dear glass, 
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1582 Stanyhurst AEnets x. (Arb } 34 iEneas theese picturs 
woonderus heeded, And eeche pane tbroghly with stedfast 
phisnomye marcked. 1503 Nashe Christ's T 79 b, False 
counterfet panes in walls, to be opeined and shut like a 
wicket ai6*$ Fletcher Elder Bro iv iv, He had better 
have stood between two xmnes of Wainscot. 2706 Phillips, 
Pane^ a Square of Glass, Wainscot, etc. rzSso Rudvn 
Havig (W eale) 136 Panels a square or pane of thin hoard 
8 A rectangular division of some surface, one 
of the compartments of a chequered pattern. 

X555 Eden Becades 198 Biuers shietes weaued of gossam- 
pyne cotton of sundry colours, wherof two are rychely 
frynged with golde and precious stones, and chekered lyke 
the panes of a cheste horde Z724 J Macky Joum thro 
Eng (N >, One w'all took up the whole length of a street, 
built of pams of this stone about a foot square. 2875 Knight 
Diet Mech 1601/2 Pane^ one square of the pattern in a 
plaid or checker-work fabne. 

b. Each of the blocks of burr-stone of which 
a mdl-stone is constructed 
1839 Urb Diet. Arts 829 The pieces of buhr-stones are . 
cut into parallelopipeds, called panes, which aie bound with 
iron hoops mto large mdlstones 2874 Knight Diet Meek. 
400/2 The separate blocks which are hooped together to 
form a huhr-stone are known as panes 

8. A section or plot of ground more or less 
rectangular in shape; spec, in Irrigation, a division 
of ground bounded by a feeder and an outlet-dram. 

^cx48aHENRYSON Test Cress 427 Quhair is thygarding.. 
with fresshe ffouns, quhilk the quene Floray Had painted 

S lesandly in every pane.] i8xg Rainbird Agrtc. (1849) 297 
B) D D )Pane^ aregulardivisionofsomesortsofhusbandry 
work, as digmng, sawmg, et& Someare saffron-panes, where 
saffron hasbeen grown. 1848 W Barnes Poems Gloss 
(ED D ), Pane, a compartment of tedded grass between 
the raked divisions x86B E. Anglian N. Q II yb^Pane, 
used by cottagers for a garden bed, or any small piece 
of ground, having a defined boundary 1879 Wrightson in 
Cassell's Techn Educ vil 2^ The water trickles down the 
sides of the ridges, finding its way mto gutters— between 
the elevated * panes ' or * stetches ' 

tFaue, sb.^ Obs [ME, a. O^.pannej pane, 
penne, pern, etc. (Cotgr. panne a skin, fell, or 
hide) OSp peila,pena, S-^.pana, 
in med,L, panna, penna fur, skin (Du Cange) 
Referred by Diez to L. penna feather (the sense after 
MHG federe downy fur or peltry) , others take it as a fem 
formation from L pamtus, but here the OF. form penne, 
pene, presents difficulty] 

1 Fur, esp. as used for a lining to a garment ; 
a fell or skm (of ermine, sable, minever, or other 
fur) 

a 1300 Floriz ^ Bl 110 He lat brmge a cupe of seluere 
And eke a pane of meniuier. 13. . Guy Warm (A ) 71X pe 
panis al of fow & griis [Af 5 ' Cams nche panys of faire 
grys], Pe mantels weren of michel prus £1440 Promp. 
Parv 381/1 Pane, of a furrure,pe»ula, .(P panula). 1404, 
in Househ Ord (1790) lao Item, On New-ywre’s day, the 
King ought to weare his pane of arms ; and if his pane bee 
5 ermins derae, a Duke's oi^ht to bee but fower ^2500 
Sl Poem lieraldry 177 in Q, Eltz Acad., etc (1869) 100 
5 hit sum baldis in anms jj certane thingis, Nothir metallis 
nor coloans to blasoune^ Ermyne and werr, callit pams, 
bestly furring, And haldin so without other discnpcioune. 
1503 Acc. Ld High Treas. Scot. Il, 236 Payit to the 
Quenis Maister of Wardrob for ane payn of myaever to 
:ml furth the lytwng of the samyn xlr. X530PALSGR 251/2 
Pane of a gray tms^panne degris 
2 . A package or bundle of furs containing a 
hundred skins . also called Mantle. 

(But this may belong to Pane sh 

[1423 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 136, ui panes de Foynes, chescun 
contenant c. Bestes, pris le pece xd] x6x2 Bk. Customs d* 
Valued Merck, in Holy burton's Ledger 305 Budge Fowtes 
the fiircontening four pans IX li. loid,, Ddaba seasoned 
the pane .x h , stag the pane vili. 

Fane (P^n), jAS [Cf panne, m same sense, 
of uncei tain origin ] The pointed or edged end of 
a hammer opposite to the face , =* Been 
x88x Meted World la 181 What writer . has decided 
the proper orthography of the top part of a machinist’s 
hammer? Some call it the ‘pane , some write it ‘^e’, 
and some ‘peane*. 2883 Crane Smithy 4 * Forge 20 borne, 
times the handle is nearer to the pane or narrow end, 
the broad end bemg known as the face, 2002 Marshall 
Metal Tools vi 65 An engineer’s ball-pane hammer The 
'hall-pane’ IS the small round knob at the back of the 
hammer-head, and is dbiefly used for nvetmg. 

Hence FaxLed a.^ in comb., having a pane of 
a specified kind, as hall-paned, smallpaned 
2902 y. Black's Carp 4* Build, Home Handier 30 Give 
every alternate tooth [of a saw] a sharp tap with a small- 
paned hammer. , __ _ 

tFaJi6/ Obs. [f. Pane sb,^ irons. To 
border or line with fur Paned, i~paned, furred 
0x330 Fiance 4 * Bl (1857) 131 And a mantel of scarlet 
Ipaned al wij meniuer. 

Fane (p^o), ©,2 [f, Pane 
1 . trans. To make up (a piece of cloth, a gar- 
ment) of pieces or strips of different sorts or 
colours, joined side by Side. Chiefly in pa pple. 

XS104 Will of Goodyer (Somerset Ho,),iij cnrteynis paned 
bluwe & red of stamen Butgh Rec, Edtnb (1869) I 

122 That thair banens of baith the saidis craftis be paynitt 
with the imagis figuris and anms of the webstans. 2552 
Iwo Ch. Goods Surrey m Surrey Archseol. (1860) IV, 16 
Item one aulter doth of grene and yelow creweB pained 
W04 Lond Gaz No 4033/+ Lost 3 Damask Window- 
Curtains, pain’d with Orange-colour Sha^een 2774 Ann 
Reg 117/a A rich mantle of purple, paned with white 2861 
H. Ainsworth Constable of Tomer (1862) 17 He wore a 
doublet and hose of purple velvet, paned and cut 


2. To fit (a window) with panes. 

1726 Leqni Albertfs Archit. II. 46/1 The Window must 
be mted, tho* not paned with scantling talc, 
to. To panel (a room). Obs. 
lyaS Brief s Weekly yhtl. 28 June 4 The other [room] 
wainscotted and paned with fine Dutch Canvass. 

Pane, obs. £ Pain, Pan sAi, Penny. 

Fan- ecclesiastical, -egoism, etc. see Pan- 
Faned (p^nd),j>//. a [LPane v 2 {sb i) + -ed.] 

1 . Made of s^ips of different coloured cloth 
joined together, or of cloth cut into strips, between 
which nbs or stripes of other material or colour 
are mserted. 

xSSS ui W tils Doctor! Comm (Camden) 43 Item, a paned 
blue hanging for the same use. 1583 m Notth N ^ Q.l. 
77 A payr of blew paynd bosse, drawin furthe w* Dewrance 
1607 Beaum & Fl. Woman-Hater \ 11, All the swarming 
gei^ation Of long stocks, short pain'd hose, and huge 
^uffd doublets a 2638 Ford, etc IVtick Edmonton vt I, 
Oh 1 my ribs are made ofa payn’d hose, and they break 2822 
Scott Nigel u, His paned hose were of black velvet, lined 
with purple silk, which garniture appeared at the slashes 
/ZZ&5 Forby Voc E. Anglia s v. Pane, Paned curtains are 
made of long and narrow stripes of different patterns or 
colours sewed together [1B27 W Gifford Ford Introd. 177 
Paned hose were a kind of trunk breeches, formed of 
stripes of various coloured cloth, occasionally intermixed 
wth slips of silk, or velvet, stitched together ] 

2 . Of a window or door Havmg panes of glass. 
(Chiefly with qualification.) 

2756 Mrs. Calderwood yml v. (1BB4) 127 ’The windows 
are all of the small pained kind, 18x4 Sporting Mag. 
XLIV 43 A fox, took a direction through a glass paned 
door 2888 F Hume Mad. Midas i u, A quaint little 
porch and two numerously paned windows on each side 

Fauee, Paneel, var. Pawnee, Pakele 
F anegas, obs, form of pence, pi. of Penny, 
Fanegnrie, obs variant of Panegybt. 

+ Fai'negyvea obs [ad Gr. waviyyupis PANE- 
GYSis : in sense i identified with pane^nc ] 

1. A eulogy : «= Panegybto sb. i. 

2603 B. JoNSON (title) A panegyre on the happy entrance 
of James, our soverdgn, to his first high session of Parlia- 
ment, a x6x8 Sylvester Mayden's Blush Ded 4 Instead 
ofprccious ( 3 ifts, of solemne Panegyres Accept a Heart. 

2 . A general assembly , ~ Panegybis i, 

2757 SruKELEY in Mem. (Surtees) III 358 Here was in 
Bmish times the great panegyre of the Druids, the mid- 
summer meeting of all the country round. 2763 — PaUeo- 

f ^apk Sacra 8 At public sacrifice, which they i^led 
anegyres} a meeting of a side of a country, a province. 
Fanegyric (paeniffsi-nk), sb. and a. Also 7 
panegyxifce, -gyrique, -girick, pani-, panne-, 
pana-, -gyriok, -girike, -gerick(e, 7-9 pane- 
gyrick. [a. '^.pandgyrtqtee (1513 m Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. panigyrtc-us public eulogy, orig adj , a. Gr, 
vavTjyvpinbs fit for a public assembly or festival, f. 
vav^vpts Panegybis.] 

A sb. LA public speech or wnting in praise 
of some person, thing, or achievement ; a laudatory 
discourse, a formal or elaborate encomium or 
eulogy. Const on, upon, formerly of. 

xSoaDANiEL ($iilii A Panegynke Congratulatone delivered 
to the Kmgs most excellent Maiestie x6ao in Fortesc. 
Papers (Camden) 232, 1 also composed a panaginck of the 
immortality of glone 2856 Blount Glossogr., Panegyrick, . 
a licentious kinde of speaking or oration, in the praise and 
commendation of Kings, or other great persons, wherein 
some falsities are joyned with many flatteries 1673 ^ ar vell 
Reh. Transp II. 45 The Mountebanks.. decrying all others 
with a Panegyrick of their own Balsam. 1^7 Potter 
Afitiq* Greece iv via (1715) 227 The Company were some- 
times entertain’d with a Panegyrick upon the dead Person 
a 1704 T. Brown Pleas* Ep. 1730 I xog Write a pane- 
gyric upon custard. 2702 Boswell Johnson 1 , 1 profess to 
wnte, not his panegynck but his Life 1836 Johnsomana 
I. 72 Had 1 meant to make a panegyric on Mr Johnson’s 
excellencies. 1879 Froude Ceesar xxviii ^91 After Cato's 
death Cicero published a panegyric upon hun. 

2 . Elaborate praise , eulogy; laudation, 
i6x3^R. Cawdrey Tedle Alpk (ed 3)1 Panigimke, praise 
2702 jEvslyn m P^s' Diary (1B79) VI. 255 Kot doubting 
but the rest which follows will be still matter of panegyric. 
276a Goldsm. Cit W. I Pref. s In this season of panegync^ 
when scarce an author passes unpiaised either by his friends 
or himself, x^9 Farrar Si. Paul I. 6 He stands infinitely 
above the need of indiscrimmate paneg3^ic; 

1 3 Panegyrist. Ohs, 

xSoo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 13 Father Stanney, a 
Jesuit Priest, called (of the Panigericks) the lantcrae of 
England. * 

B. adj. +1. = Panegyeioal i. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan. Words, Pamgyriche, 
Feasts, games, faires, marts, pompes, shewes, or any such 
solemnities, performed or exhibited, before the generall 
assembly of a whole nation. 

2. = Panegybioal 2. 

njx63x Donne Liianie xxiii. Poems (1654) .344 Li Pane- 
gyrique Allelujaes. X706 Maule Hist Puis in Misc Scot. 

I 17 The panegynck author after a sort doth show 1737 
Pope Hot. Epist u 1 405 I’m not used to panegynck 
strains X774 Mason Elegies 1 Poems 46 Cautious I strike 
the panegyric string 

Hence + Fanegy'iio v. tnir , to utter or wnte 
a panegync; trans., to praise in an elaborate 
oration or eulogium. 

1708 De Foe Remem Affairs France IV Pref , I am not 
going about to panegync upon my own Work. 2732 Gentl. 
Insir. (ed xo) 539 (u ), I had rather be. lampooned for a 
virtue than panegyrick’d for a vice. 
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Paaegfyrical, a. [£ as prec. + -al.] 
tl. Oi the nature of a general assembly. Obs. 
a 1617 Bavne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 4 Their ordinary 
meeting, as it is, Acts 2 46, daily, could not ae a Fane|;encall 
meeting a 1679 Goodwin Govt CJu Christ iv vi Wks 
1865 XI, 231 In the onniitive church the persons of the 
bishops were chosen by all the people, and by panegyrical 
meetings 

2 Of the natnre of a panegyric or eulogy ; publicly 
or elaborately expressing praise or commendation ; 
eulogistic, encomiastic, laudatory. 

1592-3 G Harvey Puree* s Super (Grosart) II. 326 

To addresse a plausible discourse, or to garnish a Fanegyricall 
Oration in her prayse. 1506 Nashu S(^ on* Walden Wks 
CGrosart) III 76. x6i6 Bullokar Eitg Expos ^ Pane* 
gyrtcaUi spoken flatteringly m praise of some great person. 
* 75 S J* Shebbcasb Lydta (1769) 1 . 405 A dead lord . . is 
always to receive honourable interment and a panegyrical 
epitaph *858 J H, Newman HisU Sk (1876) II. ii 1 222 
The Duke of Wellington's despatches tell us so much more 
about him than any panegyrical sketch. 

Hence Panegyrically adv , in or by means of 
a panegyric , by way of elaborate eulogy, 
x68o Religion of Duichyx 57 You must also Fanegwically 
celebrate the Cantons for their refusal 18x4 W. Taylor 
m Monthly Rev LXXllI 360 Winkelmann fell in love 
with Its sculptured reliques of antient art, and undertook to 
describe them panegyrically 

Panegy-ricize (-saiz), v rare. [f. Panegtbio 
sb, + -iZE ] sa Panegteize V I 
1787 Ann Hilditch Rosa de Montnionen II xiv. 68 He 
sunered me to panegyncize him in a dedication of a piece 

llPanegyris (panfdsms, -e’dgiris). [a Gr. 
TTOvqyvpiSj it nay- all + dyv/HS « dyopd assembly 3 

1 . Gr. Antiq A general assembly , esp. a festal 
assembly in honour of a god. In quots, 1647-79 
in allusion to Heb. xii. 2^ 

2647 Trapp Comm Matt. 111 xa Amidst a panegyris of 
angels, and that glonous ampitheatre. 1679 J. Goodman 
Penti. Pard nr v. (1713) 367 TTiere shall be the glorious 
Panegyris, the assembly and church of the first-born X775 
Chandler Trav, Asia Minor xl 143 A panegyris or 
general assembly was held there yearly. 1879 C T. Kewton 
Art^ Arckseol. viii (1880) 330 The Olympic panegyris,. 
was still a reality 

+ 2 . = Panbgyeto a. I. Obs. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 23 Their silence speaks 
aloud, and is Thy well pronounced panegyris 
Paueg^ism (pse n^dginzW). nonce-wd, [f 
pAHEGYBIZE + -ISM Cf Gr. vcofTjyvpKr jM, -ia}i 6 s 
celebration of a public festival ] A panegynzing , 
a composition of panegyrical character. 

x^ T Sinclair in Atheimum 17 Nov 677/2 A work 
whiem has been called a panegynsm. 

Panegyrist (psemidginst) [f. next • see -ist 
C f Gr. iravTjyvpKrrTjs one who celebrates a public 
festival] One who wntes or utteis a panegyric j 
one who elaborately praises ; an encomiast. 

1605 Camden Rem (1637) 3 Adde these few lines out of 
a farre more ancient Pane^rist 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
IX 111, The panegyrist of human life 1 X815 W' H Ireland 
Scnbbleomama 25 Panegyrists, Errant Xnights 1 That 
whitewash one as grim'd as Nero, And make Jum shine 
abroad— an hero 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxui 156 
The high-flown rhetoric of a panegyrist 

Panegyrize (pEemxdgfroi z), v. [ad. Gr. wav??- 
Tupff-etv to celebrate Trav^yu/ws or a public festival, 
to deliver a panegyric • see -IZE ] 

1 . tram. To pronounce or write a panegync or 
elaborate eulogy upon; to speak or wnte m praise 
of ; to eulogize. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp Ely ii vi 250 Among so many 
Saints, as he Panegyrizeth in these Orations 1791 Mad 
D'Ahblay Diary 2 June, The fnends of Government . 
panegyrised him while they wanted his assistance X833-6 
J H Newman Hist Sk. (1876) I it u. 251 Meanly pane, 
gyrizing the government of an usurper. 

2 . tntr. To compose or utter panegyrics. 

a 1827 Mitford cited in Webster (1828) 

Hence Panegyrized, Pa negynzing ppl. adjs.\ 
also Panegy vl zex. 

xSiR Valperga II. 239 He was an earnest panegyrizer of 
republics and democracies 1853 Davies & Vaughan Plaids 
Republic X. (1868) 341 More anxious to be the panegyrized 
than the panegyrist XB55 Doran Hanover Queens I. xi 
436 In his panegyrising epitaph on the monarch 

Paiiegyry(panf*-,paiie djjin.pse'nsdgin). Also 

7 pam-, panegery, panegury. [f. Gr, ray^yvpis 
Paxegtkib, with change of sufiix.J 
1 . Gr. Antiq. » Pakegyeis i. Also more 
generally, A religious festival. 

Z64X Milton Ch Govt ii Pief , That the call of wisdom 
and virtue may be heard everywhere ; not only in pulpits, 
but at set and solemn panegunes in theatres 1659 H. 
L’Estrance Alliance Dtv Off. 136 These dayes [the 
Nativity, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost] were 
called .The Christian Panegyries, as a note of distinction 
from those of lesser account, 1839 FrasePs Mag XX 207 
The panegyries or great monthly festivals of the [Egyptian] 
gods. 1894 G. Rawlinson in Lex Mosaica 24 The institu- 
tion of panegyries or ‘solemn assemblies 
t 2 a= Paxegyrto a I {if not mispr in quots) 
1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 72 Then would he 
[Erasmus] .sound foorth the Fanigeries of their^ praises 
1636 Heywood in Ann, Dnbrenna (X877) 60 Having these 
Panegenes now read over. To thy perpetual! fame. 

Faneity (panf iti). [ad, iaed.L. *pdneitdSi f. 
*pd?us-iis of bread, f. pdn-is bread ] The quality 
or condition of being bread, * breadness *, 


0:1687 S. Parker Reasons Abrogat 7Vf/(i688) 22 Th^ 
could not onely separate the Matter and Feurm^nd Acci- 
dents of the Bread from one another, but the Paneity or 
Bi eadishness it self from them all X689 Prior ^ Shephard 
6 b Romish bakers praise the deity They chipp d, while yet 
in Its paneity. 1782 Priestley Coirupt Clir. II. vi, 42 
Innocent, acknowledged that.. there did remain a certain 
paneity and vmeity. 

Panel (psemS), sb^ Fonns: 3- panel; also 
4-6 panell, -e, (5 -yll, -^ell, -ele, pannule, 
penelle), 5-8 pannal, 6 -ale, 6-7 -ail, 6-8 -ell, 
6-9 -el, (7 -elle, -lell). [ME. a. OF. panel piece 
of cloth, saddle-cushion, piece (of anything), etc., 
mod. 'B,panneau^Jt,panneIh, med. L. pannelltts, 
dim, of pannus cloth; see Pane (several senses 
of which are found also under panel), OF. had also 
pmeU f., piece, etc, which m ME. would run 
together with panel’] 

I. A piece of cloth, and connected uses. 

1 , A piece of cloth placed under the saddle to 
protect the horse’s back from being galled {obs ) ; 
now, the pad or stuffed Iming of a saddle employed 
for this purpose. 

tfX30O Cursor M, 14982 Broght h&i nober onhirbakNa 
sadel ne panel c 1400 Ywaine 4* Gaw. 473 Luke thou fil 
wele thi pauele, And in thi sadel set the wele X483 Cath, 
Atigl, 267/2 A Panelle of a saddle, panelluSf subselhnm 
X497 Naval Acc Hen, VII (1896) 117 Cartsadell without 
panell. x6o7 Markham Caved, vi (1617) 56 The pannells of 
his Saddle snail be made of strong linnen cloath 2724 Pc 
Fob Mem, Cavalier (1840) 74, 1 cut a hole in the pannel of 
the saddle i8« Encycl Bnt, (ed 7) XI 621 Hunting 
saddles should have their pannels well beaten and brushed 
to prevent sore backs. 

2. A kind of saddle • generally applied to a rough 
treeless pad; but formerly sometimes to an ass’s 
wooden saddle. 

[i390-i Earl Derby's Exped (Camden) 46 Pro iij panellis 
nouis pro cursore domino, xxs. pr] 1530 Palsgr. 251/z 
Pannell to ryde on, batz^panneau, *573 Tusser ATwA (1878) 
36 A panel and wantey, packsaddle and ped. X59X Pescivall 
Sp. Diet , Acitdra de Silla, thepann^l or the^ saddle tree, 
Stragulum ligneum, 2597 Bp Hall Sat iv 11. 26 So ndes 
he mounted on the market-day, Upon a straw stufift pannel 
all the way 26x7 Morvson Itm i. 215 Our Asses had 
pahnels in stead of saddles and ropes laid crosse the 

J annels, and knotted at the ends in stead of stirrups. 1742 
ARVI5 Quix, I IV xliii (1865) 243 Sancho Panza, stretched 
on his ass's pannel and buried m sleep 1869 £, A Parkes 
Pi act* Hygiene (ed 3) 419 Weight of Horse Appointments 
5th Dragoon Guards i Pair pannels sib. 4^ oz 
f 3. In moie general sense: A small piece of 
anything Ohs, 

[Common in OF but of doubtful existence in Eng ) 
x6a8 Coke On LiU ii. 11 § 234 738 b, A Fane is a part, 
and a Pannel a little part 

II. A small piece or slip of parchment, and 
related legal uses. 

4 A slip or roll of parchment, esp, the slip on 
which the sheriff entered the names of jurors and 
which he affixed to the writ. 

1 dorso^ Responsum istius breuis est in Pane^ huic annexe j 
tfx440 Promp. Peerv, 381/1 Panele, peigella, panellus 
156a 5 Eltz c 22 § t Vnlesse such person or persons so 

making any pelts, or buying such skinnes, . conuert the 
same into semits, pannels, or other their owne necessary 
vses. ^ 1628 Coke On Ltii 11 ii § 234. 158 b, A Jury is said 
to be im*pannelled when the Sheriff hath entied their names 
into the Pannel, or little piece of Parchment, in Pannella 
etssism 1670 Blouht Law Diet , Panels a Schedule or 
Pages as a Panel of Parchment, or a Counterpane of an 
Indenture . But it is used more particularly for a Schedule 
or Roll containing the names of such Turois, as the Sheriff 
returns, to pass upon any Trial 1752 J Louthian Form of 
Process Sc (ed 2) 202 Which. Panel must be in Parchment, 
intitled, The County ss Nomina ^ur ad Tnand inter 
Donunuin Regem, et Prtsonar ad Barr com Ibid., 
The Panel must have Margin-room, to mark their Awear- 
ances and Challenges 1768 Blackstone Comm 111 353 
He returns the names of the jurors in a panel (a little pane, 
or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to the writ. x^5 
Stubbs Const. H HI xx 408 Under the name of ‘ pannd^ 
the sheriff’s return had been endorsed on or sewed to the wilt, 
5 . A list of jurymen, the jury itself. 

[xapa Britton i. xxii § 10 Pur uns remuer hors des panels 
etautresraettre. xy.^-x^RoUs of Peerli I 333/2 Ipsi panel- 
lum dehitum de pi obis & legalibus homimbus retornarunt ] 
X377 Lancl P pi in. 31S Ne put hem in panel To don 
hem plijte heie treuthe. 1444 Rous of Parlt V, 127/1 The 
Coronours have power to make the array of the enquest or 
panell for the triell of the same offencers 1543-4 A ct 35 Hen, 
VIII, c. 6 § 6 Persons so impanelled shalbe added to the 
former panell z58a Enq Elect Sher^ 24 The Pannel that 
brought m au Ignoramus upon the Bill against the Earl of 
Shaftsbury 1730 Fielding Rape upon Rape ii i, I think 
half of that pannel are bailiff’s followers 2827 Hallam 
Const Hist (1876) II XU 458 The sheriffs had taken care 
to return a panel m whom they could confide i86a Burton 
Bk, Hunter (1863) 136 A panel means twelve perplexed 
agriculturists, who. are starved till they are of one zmnd. 

b. tramf. A list ofmen, or (quot. 1575) of beasts, 

X57S Lansham Let. (1871) 16 A great sort of bandogs 
whear thear tyed in the vtter Cooart, and thyrteen bearz in 
the inner. Whooaoeuer made the pannell, thear wear inoow 
for a Queast, and one for challenge, and nded wear, 17x6 
M. Davies Bnt II 242 If the following Pannel be 
labell’d to the former Catalogue of that most August As- 
sembly 1888 Standing Orders Ho Comm, (1807) $ 49, 13 
The Committee of Selection shall nominate a Chairmen's 
Panel to consist of not less than Four nor more than Six 
Members .the Chairmen's Panel shall appoint from among 
themselves the Chairman of each Standing Committee. 


6. Scots Law In the phrase on or upon the 
panel « upon (his, one’s) tnal. Also, m later use, 
tn the panel, etc. 

The original sense of pastel here is conjectural. It seems 
most probable that (on the analogy^ of sense 4) it meant a 
slip of parchment, containing the indictment, or the name or 
names of the persons indicted. To be on the panel would 
thus be to be indicted, and so on one’s tnal It would also 
be easy to use the term elliptically for the name or names, 
and so, the person or persons, on the panel, as in b, where 
note that the word is collective In later times, ‘ the panel ' 
has been sometimes understood as a place, viz ' the bar of 
the court ' (so Jamieson), or the dock Cf the phrases in the 
panel, to put or bring into the panel, to enter the panel 
1557 Boohs of Adjournal (High Court of Justic) 8 Apr., 
The personis upone the pannell askit instrumentis. 1560 
Rolland Crt, Venus iii 128 Thay callit the criminall, With 
ane twme scheith set him on the Pannall 2582 Reg Pray 
Council Scot Ser i III. 502 Few complenaris hes offerit 
thame to persew the persoms enterit on pannell x66o Dick- 
son Exp Job X Writ 1845 1 5 God has put the man on the 

r annel, and is entered in a contest, and will condemn us 
a 1700 m Kirhton's Hist Ch Scot (1817) 384 Mr James 
Mitchel was upon the pannell at the criminal court for 
shutting at the Archbishop of St Andrews. 17x4 T iiomson 
in Cloud of Witnesses (1730) 134, 1 was brought and set in 
the Pannd, with the Murderers, and they read over my 
Indictment 2752 J Louthian Form of Process (ed 2) 16 
The Day of Compearance being come, the Prisoner is sent 
for, and enters the Pannal (fiom this the Prisoner is called 
Pannel). 

b. The person or persons indicted, the accused. 
(The pi. foim in quot. iSoi is a ‘ foreigner’s ’ error.) 

1555 Bks. of Adjournal 7 Dec, The pannell protestit for 
the panis contenit in the actis of parliament 1562 Ibid 
X3 May, Intrandi as secund pannale, the laird of Wester 
Ogill, etc 2695 Ibid. 18 Nov , Ordains that for hereafter 
the pannalls advocats in all their wryten debates title the 
defenders by the name of pannall, as has hein always in use 
before the Justice Court, and not by the name of defender 
*708 J Chamberlayne St Gt Bnt ii. 11. vi. (^47) 386, 15 
at e chosen to be the Assize upon the Pannal (or Prisoner at the 
Bar) 1795 iicots Mag LVII. 479/1 He saw no marks of 
insanity about the pannel, who always behaved with great 
propriety x8ox Sporting Mag XVII, 30 Mr. Clark, Counsel 
for the pannels, made no objection. 1883 Edersheim Life 
Jesus (ed 6) II 169 On the assumption of then being the 
jud^, and He the panel 

III, A distinct piece or portion of some surface, 
etc , usually contained in a frame or bolder. 

(This appears to be the underlying idea in this group, but 
the arrangement is tentative and provisional ) 

1 7 The general sense of ‘ compartment ’ or * sec- 
tion’ appears to be exemplified in the following: 

c Z440 JacQPs Well 273 pis ^ound of equy te is ij panellys. 
In be to panel equyte acordyth resoun wyth wyll, and pe 
o|?er panel equite acordyth wyll wyth resoun Eyther of 
pise ij. panys is iiij. fote brode. 

8 A section or compartment of a fence or 
railing ; a hurdle Cf Pane sb ^ 3, 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A \\ xxiv, In the said forest to 
be made palebordes called penelles. Ihd, ii. xxx, To make 
fyue penellys of palysses to be sette vp. 2530 Palsgr 251/2 
Panell of a wall, pan de viur. 2658 Evelyn Fr Gard 
(1675) 138 A reed-hedge handsomely bound in pannels 188a 
Card Chron. XVIl 809/2 Each panel is composed of 
three vertical parallel posts, two longitudinal rails .and two 
hoards attached to the posts between the rails. 2890 
'R Boldrewood' Col Reformer (x%^x\ 226 A panel of 
fencmg is not quite nine feet m length 
9 . A distinct compartment of a wainscot, door, 
shutter, side of a carnage, etc, consisting usually 
of a thinner piece of board or other matenal, nor- 
mally rectangular, set in the general framework 
1600 Shaks a y L m iii 89 This fellow wil but loyne 
you together, as they loyne Wainscot, then one of you wil 
proue a shrunke pannell, and like greene timber, warpe, 
warpe. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii 100/1 Pannell, little 
cleft Boards, about 2 foot high, and 16 or qo inches broad, of 
these Wainscot is made 1703 Moxon MeeJu Exerc 109 
Bevil away the outer edges of the Pannels. 1784 Cowper 
Task i 282 Rural carvers with knives deface The pan- 
nels. 2825 Cobbett Rur Rides 411 A stage-coach came 
up to the door, with ‘ Bath and London ’ upon its panels 
e 1850 Rudtm Namg (Weale) 136 Panel, a square or pane 
of thin board, framed in a thicker one called a stile. Such 
are the partitions by which the officers’ cabins are formed 
1866 Geo Euot F. Holt xxxviii, She had seen herself 
. in the crystal panel that reflected a long drawing-room 
1874 Knight Diet Mech 720/2 A panel wider than its 
height IS a lying panel. If its height be greater than its 
width, a standuig panel 

b. In architecture and other constructive arts : 
A compartment of a surface either sunk below or 
raised above the general level? and set in a mould- 
ing or other border, as in a frame, sometimes of 
different colour or matenal. 

2693 Tigon (A//tf) A New Book of Drawings, containing 
Several Sortes of Iron Worke as Gates, Staircases, Pan- 
nelles, etc. 2725 Leoni Palladio's Archit (1742) II 27 A 
large pannel occupying the whole Architrave and Fnze to 
place the Inscription upon 2842-76 Gwilt Archit (ed 7) 
960 The tower of St Peter Mancroft, at Norwich, is a good 
specimen of flmt building with stone panels 2874 Mickle- 
THWAiTB Mod Par. Churches 214, 1 can see no reason why 
the panels should not be foimed of some of the concretes 
whi^ we are now able to procure 

c Bookbinding, (g) A compartment of the 
external cover of a book enclosed in a border or 
frame (^) Also, the space between tbe raised 
bands on the hack of a book, 

187s lire's Diet Arts (ed 7) I 425 ‘Raised bands’ are 
formed of strips of pasteboard or parchment at regular 
intervals across the hack of the book, leaving a space termed 
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‘panels* between them t88o Zaehnsdorf BoohHnding 
129 Panel mitred m gold, with title and small comets .. 
Small tail panel with date 1903 Sftedto Aug 175 A solid 
leather outer binding with an inlaid panel in the centre to 
contain coats-of-arms amid a framework of gold tooling 

d, A piece of stuff of different kind or colour, 
laid or inserted lengthwise m the sktrt of a woman’s 
dress; also, the portion of the original material 
enclosed between two such pieces (^) A panel- 
shaped piece of embroidery or applique work for 
insertion in any drapety 

1889 yoAn JBitU 2 Mar 149/3 The skirt, of grey silk, had 
broad panels of dark grey velvet, on which a design of 
feathers was embroidered in silver 1S99 W G, P Townsend 
Embro>dery iv 43 Design for an applique panel, Worked 
in the Windermere linens, in blues and green Imd^ Design 
for a long panel for the back of a settee. 1903 IVesim 
Gaz 19 F« 4/2 On the skirt these [flatly stitched inverted 
box pleats] are set about five or six inches apart, except 
in the front, where a wider space is left to ^ve a panel 
effert— a space amounting to about twelve inches 

e. fig. Somethmg resemblmg a panel in shape 
and relation to the surrounding space. 

xpoa A E. W Mason Four Feathers xviii 174 Through 
the open window the moon threw a broad panel of silver 
light upon the floor of the room 
lO + a. A window*pane Ohs b A compart- 
ment in. a stamed glass window, containing a 
separate subject. 

17*7-41 Chamqcrs Cycl s v , Hence also Panels, or panes 


of glass, are compartiments dr pieces of ^ass of vaiious 
forms, square, hexagonal, etc 1873-5 Jas Fowler in Yks 
Arch 7 ml III 199 The arrangement is a succession of 
panels, each contaimng a subject, x8oi J T Fowler Ibid 
XI 499 1 his panel certainly does not belong to the window 
11. CoaUinini7ig. a A piece of coal left uncut 
in a mine. b. A compartment or division of 
a mine separated from the rest by thick masses or 
ribs of coal. 


X747 Hooson Miner's Dict^ Pannell^ a small Piece of 
Wholes that is left uncut, either to support some Weight 
from falling, or else left, because it is not worth the 
cutting. Ibid K iij, Huttrill [is] any hard Pannel in a Vein 
or Pi^ .bound up and crossiVd by mixt Stuff, as Chirts, 
hard Tufts, Caukes, or Kevills 1847 E. Cresv Ent^cl 
Ctv Eng I. 695 Panel work is performed by dividing the 
entire mine into panels, separated by walls of coal from 40 
to 50 yards in thickness 1862 R L Galloway Hist Coal 
Mining XV 149 It occurred to Mr Buddie [eriSzo] that a 
great improvement might be effected by dividmg a colliery, 
in the course of the first working, into districts, or panels, 
surrounded on all sides by barriers of solid coaL 
12 Gardening A compartment of some design 
in carpet-bedding 

1805 Repton Landscape Card 185 The pannel may be 
removed m winter xZgaGard Chron 27 Aug 243/3 These 
need frequent thinning out and clipping into snapCj so as 
to confine each colour to its own’panel or boundary*hne, so 
as to properly define and preserve the character of the several 
desi^s. 

13. A compartment or division of a pavement 

1893 Daxly Nems 21 Sept 5/3 A * panel ’ of kam wood 

has been laid opposite the West Strand Post Oflice, where 
th e wea r and tear is exceedingly heavy 

IV, A thm board, etc , such as might form, a 
panel in sense 9 

14. A thm wooden board used as a surface for 


oil painting; also, a painting on such a board, 

1709 Prior Pioiogenec ^ Apelles 59 He [Apelles] gave the 
Pannel to the Maid 1765 H Walpole Otranto 11 (1798) 
32, I am not m love i^ith a coloured panel xSax Craig 
Lect Drawing vCtvj It was the custom of the first practi- 
tioners in this process, to cover the jpannels of their pictures 
with grounds of thin plaster 1859 Gollick & Timbs Paint. 
217 For small cabinet pictures, panels of well-seasoned ma- 
hogany are prepared 1875 Fortnum 111 26 Were 

they even painted in oil on panel 

b. A large size of photograph, of a height much 
greater than its width. Chiefly attrib. 

1B88 Lady 23 Oct, 374/3 Some of the most dehghtful panel 
screens for photographs I ever set eyes on. Ibid , The two- 
fold screens with sufficient space for panel portraits. 1891 
Pall Mall Cr. 14 May 6/1 The panel photo is as much part 
of the ceremony of presentation as, iii the courtly times of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, afew sittings at his studio in Leicester- 
square were part of the business of a fashionable mamage 
16. A boaid used by a baker, tailor, etc 
i6xa in Haworth KouseJu Bks, (Surtees) a 2 A pannell for 
the baker X658 J Tones tr. Ovids Ibis 120 Dominus 
Mechanick that leaps n-om the pannel to the pulpit 
V. Unclassed senses. 


10. (See quot.) 

1853 Stocqueler Mtlii Encycl^ P camels^ in artiller>% are 
the carnages which carry mortars and their beds upon a 
march, 

17 Minmg (See quot.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Trade^ Panels in mining, a heap of 
ore dressed and ready for sale x88x Raymond Mining 
Glass , Panel, i. A heap of dressed oie 

18, (See quot) 

z8^ Northuinbld Gloss , Panels^ the several strata com- 
posing a bed of stratified rock : chiefly used with reference 
to the bands of a limestone, as ‘ Blue limestone with strong 


panels *. 

19. (See quot ) (A rendering of Fr panneau^ 
perh never actuily m Eng. use ; cf. Pane sb.'i- 5 ) 
X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl s v , Pannel in masonry, denotes 
on e of me faces of a hewn stone 

VI. 20 alirih and Comb , as panel- cupboard^ 
'■ledge^ -maker ^ -opener^ -paintings -picture^ -sleeve^ 
-van, pafiel-backedf-bodted,-/ineaa^}s ; pauel-den 

Yol. VII. 


panel-ktmse; panel-fumng, a fiimng to which 
the external panels of a railway-camage are 
fastened , panel-game, stealmg in a panel-house 
(Cent Diet 1 ^ 90 ); paneZ-house, a brothel m 
which the walls have sliding panels for the pur- 
pose of robbery; panel-plane, long stocked 
plane havmg a handle or toat* (Knight Diet 
Mech. 1875 ), panel-planer, (a) a machine for 
thinning the edges of panels so as to fit into the 
grooves m the stiles ; (S) ^ panel-raiser ^ panel- 
raiser, a machine for forming a raised panel on 
a board by working away the surrounding surface ; 
panel-atrip, a strip of wood or metal to cover the 
joint between a post and a panel or between two 
panels in a railway-camage ; panel-thief, a thief 
in a panel-house , so panel-thieving sh . , panel- 
truss, a trass having timbers or bars arranged in 
rectangular divisions diagonally braced , panel- 
wheel, a wheel which cuts a gioove with a flat 
bottom and sloping 01 bevelled sides. See also 

PAISIBL-WOBK. 

X835 Court Mag VI 10/2 Mark the i^fcctly self-com- 
placent air with which he sits m bis quiet ^pannel-bodied 
Tilburj» 1895 Clive Holland 7 ap (ed 11) 63 She 
goes to a *panel cupboard, where we keep our EnglUh 
biscuits. i8fc Bartlett Diet Amer (ed 3), ^Panel-house, 
or *Panel<den, a house of prostitution and theft combined 
X90X Academy 5 Oct. 293/2 On the *panel-ledge stands an 
unfraraed sketch. 159X Percivall Sp Diet , Albardeio, 
a *pannell maker, ChteUanus 1896 Wesim Gaz, 24. Oct 
4/1 [A] collection of burglar’s tool^ mduding a fine brace 
and centre-bil^ and a ‘patent ^panel-opener shaped much 
like the common or domestic tin-opener, but on a larger scale 
1890 W J Gordon Foundry 157 Trucks do not want up- 
holstering or glazing or *panet-paiating. x88o Littledale 
Plain Reas vii 16 We should disprove the genuineness of 
a ^■panel picture declared to be four hundred years old, if we 
showed It to be painted on mahogany 1873 J Richards 
Wood<uorJnitg factories 182 To these standard planes may 
be added a *panel, plough, and nght and left rebate planes. 
187s Knight Diet Meek 1602/1 A double head ^panel- 
raiser, working upon two edges of the board at once. x8x3-x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc ^ Art \ xo6 The *pannel-saw is 
used for cutting very thm boards in any diiection which 
may be required 18*5 J Nicholson Operat Mechanic 
584 The panel-saw, either for cross cutting, or cutting very 
thin boards longitudinally, 1884 Daily Hews 27 Oct. a/t 
The sleeves are of a diflferent material from the other por- 
tions. The brocade of which these long *pane1 sleeves are 
made deserves descriptioa x86o Bartlett Diet. Anur 
(ed 3), * Panel-thief, a thief, who enters the room, by a secret 
opening, and abstracts [the victim’s] money, watch, etc. x868 
M H. Smith Sunshine $ Shad H York 306 She was one 
of the most notorious panel-tbicves in New York, 1707-xa 
Mortimer Hush. (1721) II 202 Those Walls which are 
huilt *Pannel-wise, with square Pillars at equal distance, . 
look much handsomer. 

tPa'nel, obs. [Ougm obscure: treated 
by some as a sense of prec] The fundament or 
lower part of the alimentary canal of a hawk. 

c 1575 Perf Bk Keptnge Spaihawkes (1886) 7 Meates 
endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell are best Ilnd. 
26 Tokens of Wormes Strayning sodaynly on the fy^ste, 
champpinge w^ her beake, onennge her heake ofte to the 
panel!, mutes smotty fetc.J 1611 Cotgr., Brayeut, the 
parts, or feathers, about a hawkes fundament, called by o^ 
Faulconeis the l^yle in a sbort-wingd, and the pannell in 
a long-wingd, hauke. 1678 Pktlups (ed 4), Pannel, in 
Faulconry, is the Pipe next to the Fundament of the Hawk, 
there she digesteth. her meat from her body 

Panel (pse nel), V. [f. Paneii 
I 1. trans. To en^anel (a jury). 

X4SX Pasioit Lett 1 . 208 The ShereffwiUe panell gentylmen 
to aquyte the Lorde, and jowroures to a quyte his men 1530 
Palscr 652/x, I panell a quest of men after the lawes of 
Englande 1509 Massinger, etc. G/rf v i, The jury’s 
paiiell'd, and the verdict given Ere he appears 

n 2 Law To bnng to trial , to indict. 

1376 Reg. Pnvy Council Scot. Ser, I. ZI 567 That the 
cuntre men anfeistit may certanelie knawatquhat day to 
be pannelht. x66o Dickson Semu Isa xlu 14-15 Wnt. 
184s I 138 Thou art a rotten hypocrite, thou hast never pan- 
nelied thyself before God’s tnounal for sin xyai Wodrow 
Ch Hist nt vui (1830) IV 124 Some country women were 
pannelled for being helpful to the wife of one of the persons 
alleged to have been concerned 1814 Scott PY tv Jxvi, He 
. . was soon to be panelled for his life 

III. +8. To furnish (a saddle) with a panel 
or pad, Obs rare, 

1308 Acc Ld High Treas, Scot IV. 13s For grathmg of 
foure saddles, new pannaht 

4 To put a panel on (a beast, esp a mule or 
ass) , to saddle with a panel 
1530 Palscr. 632/1 Panell my horse, Iwyll ryde to market 
174* Jarvis Qiax r. rv xlvii (1885) *57 'Ihey ordered him 
to saddle Rozinante and pannel the ass i88x Dufpield 
Don Qutx I 144 Don Quixote oidered Sancho to saddle 
and pannel at once. 

IV. 5, To fit or furnish (a room, wall, etc ) 
with panels ; to adorn with panels. 

1633 WihmlowChurclvo) Acc xaSAvniiMX East Cheshire 
(1877) I. X08 Paid for pannelling the churche in the toppe 
17 Pennant (T ), A very handsome bridge, the battlements 
neatly pannelled with stone. 1823 P Nicholson Pract, 
Build 192 Where the principal stairs were constructed of 
wood, It was customary to panel the soffit 1890 W J 
Gordon Foundry 73 We look into the saloon, which the 
cabinetmakers are panelling with satm-wogd 

0 To fit or place as a panel in its frame. 

xSsn Lytton Eugene A. u v, A few old pictures were 


panelled m the open wmnscot 1858 — What will he do t 
x. vi, Panelled in wood that had once been painted blue. 

7 . To ornament (a skirt or piece of drapery) with 
a panel or panels : see Panel sb^‘ 9 d. 

XQOX Wesint, Gaz 11 July g/i A lace flounce might border 
a skirt of net, or the lace might panel a skirt of net, 

S. Telegr. To arrange (wires) in parallels. 
x890inCf;2^ Did 
Panel, dial, form of Paenbl. 
t Panele. Obs, Also 6-7 panell, pannel, 7-8 
penele, 8 paneel, paniaL [a. Sp panela ; cf. Ger. 
panelle ] Bi own nnpunfied sugar from the Antilles. 

156* Bulleyn Bk Simples 72 Although Suger can not bee 
simply made, from the panell, or sande wbiche cometh from 
the Cane. 139* in Acts Prwy Council N. S XXII 465, 
9 chests of sugar muscovathes . 10 chests of sugar pannels, 
1637 R Ligon Bai dadoes (1673) 9^ They make Peneles, a 
kind of Sugar somewhat infenour to the Muscavado 17x3 
tr Pomets Hist Drugs I 56 A Sort of duskish, pale-grey 
Sugar called Paneels 1740 Hist Jamaica 229 Muscovadoes 
and Paniai Sugar, 65^ per Hundred 1774 Ann. Reg 215/1 
Molasses, syrups, paneles, from the Bntbh plantations. 

Paneless (p^nl^s), a, [f. Pane sb '^+ -less ] 
Of a window : Having no panes, lacking panes. 
a X763 Shenstone Econmny iii ixi The shifts enormous 
that in vain he forms To patch his paneless window. x886 
W, J. Tucker E, Europe 220 To keep out the cold by 
fastening our towels securely across the paneless window, 

Panellation (psen^^Jan) [n of action f. 
med (Anglo-) L. pannellare, f. paimellns Panel 
j^.z 4 , 5 ] The empanelling of a jury 
a 1695 Wood Hist. Umv. Oof (1796) II 9 They in the said 
pannel latlon did put Rich Wotton . ana other pnvileged 
persons, which were not wont anciently to be impannelJed 
x8dE in Wharton Law Lex 

Panelled, p^aneled (psemad), ppl. a. [f. 
Panel v + -ed j 

1. Sc. Law. Brought to the bar, put on tnal. 

1636 W Scot Apol Harr.ixZt^d) 153 Many were unknown 

to the pannelled. 

2. Fitted or made with panels, divided into 
panels or decorative compartments, 

I 1760-7* H Brooke Fool o/Qual (i8og^ IV 123 A fold- 
ing door of pannelled looking-gTasa 18x9 Shelley Pr, 
wks xB88 II 285 Within this arch are two panelled alto 
relievos. mo«Besant/VxwJK«r.* 95 The dark panelled 
old room that they called Oliver Cromwell’s Libraiy 

Panelling, paneling (pseneli^). [f Panel 
sh. + -iNG 1.] 

1. Wood or other material made into panels, 
panels collectively, panel-work. 

1824 Scott Redgauniiet ch v, The > ery old wainscot which 
composed the floor and the panelling of the room. X83X 
Iayard Pop, Acc. Discov. Hzneveh xiii 343 This alabaster, 
cut into slabs, served as a kind of panelling to the walls of 
sun dried bricks X873 W. S Hayward Loveagst. Worlds 
The oak paneling, of a sombre but nch brown 

2 . Mining. (See Panel 1 ii.) 

xQoo Daily Hews 26 Nov 2/x Ground . opened out and 
* drained prepaTato:nr for panelling. 

Pa*nel*worjc. 

I. Work m wood, stone, etc, consisting of 01 
containing panels ; esp panelled w oodwork. 

1874 Parker Gothic Archit, 1 vi, xgs The windows fre- 
quently ^pear to be only openings in the panel-work x886 
WILLIS & Clark Cainbrttige II 5x0 The spaces between 
the windows are decorated with panelwork. 

2 I'he working of a mine by division into panels 
X847 E. Cresy Ewycl. Ctv. Eng I 695 Panel work was 
introduced, fifty years ago [See Panel x88« 

Galloway Hist Coal bUnmg-x>f. T49 Panel- work was first 
introduced [at WallsendJ in the year 1810 

So Panel-working 

1883 Greslev Gloss Coal-mimng, Panelmorhing, a system 
of working coal seams in the North of England 
Panemye • see Patnimy Obs. Panenee, obs. 

f. Penance Paner, -ere, obs ff. Pannier. 
Panes, obs f pence, pi. of Penny. 
panentheism, Pan-eiilogism see Pan* 2 . 
Paneter,«tre, -trie, obs ff Panterj^ 1, Pantry. 
Panewes, -aes, obs. ff. pennies, pi of Penny. 
Panfisk. Us. [f. Pan Fish j-Ai] 

1. A fish suitable for fiying whole in a pan, 

1690 in Cent Diet 1894 Outing (US) XXI II 403/2 

Z he cat fish, also a good pan-fish. x8^ B. W Green Ytr- 
gtma Word-bk. 

2. A name for the king-crab (Ltmuhts), from^ its 
supposed resemblance to a saucepan. (Cent Diet) 

Panful (psenful). p. Pan + ~ful] The 
quantity that fills a pan, 

1^4 Raymond Statist Mines ^ Mining Iiwreferred 
to cmculate upon the result of 40 panfuls worked by rocker. 
1887 I. R. Lady's Raneke Life Montana 167 , 1 often used 
to take a panful of salt, and get the whole band round me, 
x^ Onivng (U S.) XXIII 356/2 A panful of water, 
Pang (p0e5)» sb Also 6-7 pangue. \Pang, 
sb. and vb., are known only after 15C0, the vb. 
being exemplified first (which may be accidental). 
Origin uncertain. 

It has been suggested that pang sb was a phonetically- 
lightened vanant of an ezx\aizc prang (cf speech, OE sprme, 
where however three consonants came together), and thus 
identical with a word occurring twice zspronge a 1450, and 
once as pr&nge c 1530, app. in the same sense as pang see 
below These have naturally been viewed as iig uses of 
Prong , a stabbing or piercing point , the difficulty is that 
thu> has not been found in the literal sense till much later 
(X567), and IS not frequent before x6oo. 
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PAM'G-. 


PANHELLENISM. 


1447 BoKE^rKAM Seyniys (Roxb ) 151 As thov the prongys 
of deth dede str^ Here hert root a 1450 Ccv Mysi 
(Shaks. Soc,) 287 These prongys luyn herte aiondyr thei do 
rende c 1530 Crt 0/ Lave 1150 The prange of loue so 
straineth them to cne.] 

1 , A hnef keen spasm of pain which appeals 
suddenly to pierce or shoot through the body or 
any part of it ; a shooting pain 

In 16th c chiefly in * pangs of death’ , also ‘ of childbirth \ 

1526 Pilgr Per/* (W de W. 1531) 24s b, In the pange & 
distresse of deth. 1530 Paisgr 251/a Panges of dethe, les 
irmciz de wort* a 1548 Hall Chron , Rdtii IV 250 The 
pangues and fittes of his sickenes c 1586 Ctess Pembroke 
Ps xLviii Ui The wife whose wofull care The panges of 
child bed findes 1601 F Godwin B^s q/Eng^z^ This man 
being very olde, died in a pang. 1603 Shaks Meas for M 
KL I fio Ibe poore Beetle that we treade vpon In corporall 
sufferance, finds a pang as great, As when a Giant dies 
i6og Bible (Douay) 2 Ki/tgs xxii 5 The pangues of death 
have compassed me x6ii Biblp Isa xxvi. 17 Like as a 
woman with childe. .is in paine, and cryeth out in her pangs. 
X709 Steele Tatferiifo a? f a Ihe Man in the Pangs of the 
Stone, Gout, or any acute Bistemper. 1833 Hr Martineau 
Cmftamon ^ Pearls vii 118 The pang which shot through 
her yesterday xSex Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 288 
The attempt to allay the pangs of hunger by filling the 
stomach with non>nutntious substances. 

2 . Jig* A sudden sharp mental pam or feeling 
of intense mental angmsh. 

i^foXiccMat/t. Pref i,Iaminnolittlepangofperplexitie 
1590 Spenser F. Q. n 1.48 The bitter pangs that doth your 
heart infest. x6ox Shaks Tvoel IT ii. iv. 94 Say that some 
Lady.. Hath for your loue as great a pang of heart As you 
haue for Oliuia. X687 Dryden Iltad 4- P iii 287 O sharp 
convulsive pangs of agonizing piide I 1749 Smollett Pegt<* 
ctde I 111, Keen are the pangs Of hapless love zBo8 Scoit 
Martn in. xiii. High minds, of native pride or force. Most 
deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse I 1877 Black Green Past 
xxxviii C187S) 303 Cheerfully and without a pang sacrifice 
the dollars you have paid. 

^ 3 . A sudden access of keen feeling or emotion 
of any kind ; a sudden transitory fit. Obs. 

X543 TJdall Mrasm. 117 b, This pangue or guierie 

of love dooeth especially invade & possesse suche persones 
*548 XJdall, etc Erasm* Par Luke iv 54 There bee in 
vs certayne affeccionate pangues of nature, whiche we are 
not able to cast awaye from vs. 1565 Jewel Def A/oU 
Wks. (Parker Soc ) III qga O, what a merry pang was 
this, M Harding 1 184a Rogers Naaman 6 Only to amuse 
their minds, and stirre up pangs of affection X843 Trapp 
Comm. Gen xix. 32 [He] does that in a drunken pang 1693 
Huvtours Town 138 Among their Fits of Devotion they 
shall have such Amorous Pangs for Heav'n, that one 
wou’d think [etc ] a 1604 Tillotson Senn (1743) VIIL 
34x7 Galen when he had anatomized man’s body, and care- 
fully surveyed the frame of it. .fell into a pang of devotion 
and wrote a hymn to his Creator 
Fsuigf Cpseij), a Sc, [cf. Paitg © 2 ] Packed 
tight, stuffed, crammed Also fangJuU. 

cxs6o A Scott Poems (S. T S ) 11. 178 'Thair avains fyld 
vp all the feild, Thay wer so fow and pang With drafe 
x8ot Ruickbie IVayside Cottager no (E D D ) The bench 
is fill’d, the house is pang 1895 Crockett Men qf Moss 
Hags 31^ A rude man, and pang full of oaths. » 

D. “flight, compactly framed. 

18x3 Hogg Qveen‘s Wake (1871) 27 Sae pang was our 
peanTy prow Quhan we cudna ^eil the brow of the wavis 
We needilit them through below 
Fang (p^i)), Now rare. [See Pang jA] 
trans To afflict with pangs ; to pierce or penetrate 
with acute physical or mental pain. Also absol 
x5oa yosej^/t Artm (E E T S ) 47/323 His chylde in the 

t estylence was m leopardy, And sore panged. ^1x529 
KELTON P S^arowe 44 What heuynesse dyd me pauge 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen. VII 3 h, By the tormentyng of 
which sicknes, men were so peynfully pangued 1598 
Plorio, Accorare, to pang or pmch at the hart 1613 Shaks. 
Hen, Vllli II iiL 15 ’Tis a sufferance, panging As soule and 
bodies seuenng. X748 Smollett Rod, Rand (1817) II Iil 
X77 The news of your misfortune panged me to the very 
intrails FraseVs Mag XVIII. 531 May the mortm 
stroke Be balanced well, and pang not 
fb. To move by any sudden feeling. Obs, 

1613 Purchas Pilgrtfnage (16x4) 528 Heere the kinde- 
hearted lesuit is panged with a fit of Charitie to yoke the 
Lutherans with them 

Hence Pamged fpl a,, Pa uging vhl sh. 

1827 Hood Mtds. Fatneslxxvuit Like a pang’d nightin- 
gale, it made him pausa 1876 C. Wells Joseph cf Brethren 
X. vi. But he is dead, and 1 am left to mourn, And tire on 
pau^fed recollection. 1863 La Lytton Ring A^nasts I i 
II 11 124 Never shall the panging of your spirits be at rest 

Fang (paeg), Sc and north, died. [Ongtn 
uncertain • perhaps onomatopoeic. 

Identity with Goth, preggan^ i. ^prangan to press, with 
loss of F*, has been suggested ] 
trans. To pack tight, fill by pressure, stuff, cram 
1637 Rutherford Lett, 14 July {1671)9 Hell will be empty 
, .and heaven panged full 17x8 Ramsay Christ's JCtrh Gr 
III lit, As fou ^s the house could pang 1785 Burns JJoly 
FatrxiSf It pangs us fou o' Knowledge 18x4 Scott 
Ixiv, The auld gudeman 0’ Corse Cleugh has panged it wi’ a 
kemjple o' stiae amaist xSa^ Brockctt H, C. Gloss , Pang^ 
to fill, to stuff 1899 Speaker 4 Feb 157 Men whose minds 
are panged with the lore of old Scotland 

Fangene (psendgf'n). Btol. Also pangen 
[f. Gr. irav- all + stem of ^hos race, offspring, 
to beget : cf. next.] De Vries’s name for a (sup- 
posed) primary constituent unit of a germ-cell, 

X899 J A. Thomson Set, Li/e xl 146 The theory of 
‘Pan genes’ advocated by De Vries in 1889. incorporates 
the distinctively modern conception of germinal continuity. 
Ihd IS3 To these hypothetical units numerous names have 
been given— biophors, pangenes, idiosomes [etc.]. 


4 ^^ 

Faugenesis (psenjdge’nesis). Biol. [f. Gr 
irav-, Pan- all + bnth : see -GENESIS ] The 

name given by Darwin to his hypothesis, ad- 
vanced to explain the phenomena of heredity, that 
every separate unit or cell of an organism repro- 
duces itself by contributing its share to the germ 
or bud of the future offspring. See quot 1868. 

x868 Darwin Awim, 4* PI II. 359 , 1 venture to advance 
the hypothesis of Pangenesis. which implies that the whole 
organization, in the sense of every separate atom or unit, 
reproducesitself Hence ovules and pollen-grains— the ferti- 
lized seed or egg, as well as buds— include or consist of a 
multitude of germs thrown off from each separate atom of the 
organism. GhxJiovi Hered Gemnsz^X X870 Tyndall 

Sci Use Imag. m Leei.fy Ess (1903^ 72/2 He (Mr. Darwin] 
has drawn heavily upon time in his development of species, 
and he has drawn adventurously upon matter in his theory 
of pangenesis According to this theory, a germ, already 
microscopic, is a world of minor germs. X877 Huxley A nat 
Inv A mm. i. 40 xS^a J, A Thomson Outlines Zool 65 
1 his hypothesis has been repeatedly modified, but, except 
m the general sense that the body may influence its repro- 
ductive cells, ‘pangenesis ' is discredited by most biologists, 
b. Mracellular pangenesis see quot 
X900 Gould DicURled Biol, Iniracelhdar Pangenesis, 
the origin of ultimate vital principles (pangenes, gemmules, 
biophors) within the cell* 

Fang^exie'tiCy ce* [See prec. and -genetic.] 
Of or pertaining to pangenesis see quot. 

1875 Coniemp, Rev XXVII go We cannot understand 
how colloid bodies, such as the Pangenetic gemmules must 
be, could pass freely through membranes. 1899 Thomson 
Set Life XVI. 217 Maupertuis distinctly stated a pan- 
genetic theory of heredity. 

Hence Fangene tically adv 
1890 C L, Morgan Anwt Life 4 Iniell (1891) 134 [It] is 
(pangenetically) due to the fact that it takes some time for 
the modified gemmules to accumulate 

Pangemie, a. = Pangenetio 
Z900 BnU Med Jml, No 2046 636 The one [point of 
view] was known as the ‘pangenic theoiy ’ of Darwin. 
Fangeometry (pseuidsxjp mein), [f. Pan- 
all + Geowetby ] Geometry extended to space of 
more than three dimensions ; universal geometry. 
So Pangeo’xneter; Fa ngeome'trical a 
1882 J B Stallo Concepts Mod Physics ai6 The peculiar 
tenets of pangeometry. Ibid, (3883) 214 The pangeometers 
erect a transcendental structure on empincaf foundations. 
Ibid, 208 note, The connection of Gauss's metageometneal 
or {to use the expression of Lobatschewski) pangeometneal 
views with his investigations respecting the geometrical 
interpretation of imaginary quantities. 

Fan-Crennan (pienidaa aman), a and sb, [f. 
Pan- 1 + German : cf. Ger. Alldeutscher'\ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to all Germans, or to 
the union of all Germans in one political state. 

1892 Daily Nevus 27 Feb. 5/2 The present difficulty is not 
Prussian merely; it is Pan-Geiman The riots in Vienna 
are mst as serious as those in Berlin X902 Q Rev July 
iSS The Pan-German ideal, as presented by the Iwic poets 
of the Liberation Ibid, 160 Ihe Pan-German League 
was founded in 18^ 

B. sb An advocate of Pan-Germanism 

X899 Daily News 26 Oct 3/4 The Pan-Germans and Anti- 
Semites at Hamburg. X90X Scotsman 28 Feb 7/5 The 
radical Czechs, by making speeches in their own tongue, 
caused the Pan-Germans to raise a protest 
So Fau-aerma nlo a. , Pan-German ; Pau-Ci’e’r- 
auaaiisxn, the notion or pnnciple of the compre- 
hension of all German peoples in an extended 
Germany, Pau-Ge rmany, a Germany mcludmg 
all German peoples. 

1900 tr von E&lavt in Westm, Gas 13 Dec. 2/2 There are 
laurels of higher worth than those which the Pan-Germanic 
League has to bestow. 2882 Times 30 Mar. 5/4 The 
Clericals will no more tolerate Pan-germanism than the 
Poles Pan slavism, 1882 Echo 219 Aug i/s In order to 
^pose and ncutialize the advancing aggression of ' Fan- 
Germanism xpoa Q. Rev July 152 It is only quite recently 
that the term AllaeuUehtum was coined or the foreign 
equivalent Pan-Germanism., supplied Ibid. z6x What the 
Pan-German League wants is a ‘ Greater Germany ’, or as 
the exponents of this idea would say, a ‘Pan-Germany '. 

Pangermic, -germism : see Pan- 2. 
[Pangetive (la Lodge’s Poore Mans Talent^ 
Hunterian Cl , 60), error for PuNGiTivB.] 
Fa'ugfal, a. [f. Pang -f- -PUL.] Full 
of pangs, sorrowful. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII 224 He bowed bis 
head upon his pangful bosom X897 Chicago Advance 
S Aug. 17B/3 [To live] far from home, is as pangful to him 
as to an absent scbool-boy 
Pang-full ! see Pang a, 

Fangless (pse'^les), a. [f. Pang sb. + -less.] 
Without a pang. 

181X Bvbon To 7 hyrza 1^ Death for thee Prepared a light 
and pangless dart 1879 E. Arnold Li, Asia 4 So brought 
she forth her child Pangless. 

Hence Pa'nglese^ adv. 

X877 Patmore Unknown Eros Proem, Thefunously gibber- 
ing corse Shakes, panglessly convuls'd, and sightless stares, 

Fa’n^-like, a. [f. Pang sb + -like.] Like 
or befitting a pang 

a 1586 Arcadia iv (1629) 412 With pang-like grones 

and gastly turning of his eyes, immediately all his limmes 
stiffened, and his eyes fixed 

Fangolin (pie^gdiaqin). Also 9 pen-, [a 
Malay peng-golmg roller, f. peng- deno- 


minative -k-gohng to roll, in reference to its power 
of rolling itself up. The Malays distinguish peng- 
gphng sistk scaly pengolin, from peng-goHng rani^ 
blit hairy pangolin (Marsden).] An edentate 
mammal of the genus Mams, of tropical Asia and 
Africa, the greater part of whose body is covered 
with homy scales; a scaly ant-eater. The name 
originally belongs to Mams Javamciis, a native 
of Java, etc. j but has been extended to Indian 
and Afncan species, of which there are several. 

[1734 Seba Ihesaitr Rer Natural, I. 88 Javanensibus et 
aliis populis orientalibus Panggoehng, quae vox Convohtio^ 
rem notat ] 1774 Goldsm Nat Hist (1862) I vl 468 The 
Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly lizard, 
IS about three or four feet long 1822 Sir T. S. Raffles 
m Trans. Linn Soc XIII 249 Pangolin Sisik or Tangiling 
of Sumatra 1840 Penny Cycl XVII 188 The Pangolins 
are slow in motion, and live on worms and insects, especially 
termites and ants 1893 Selous Tiav S, E Africa xoS 1 he 
curious ant eaters {earm pigs and pangolins) are probably 
relics of an earlier fauna, 

tPangony, -le. Ohs. [ad, L. pangffm-us 
(Pliny), a. Gr. iraYi&vios, 1. e. all-angled j Name of 
an unidentified precious stone mentioned by Plmy 
in 1 8th & employed by some as a class-name. 

1658 Phillips, Pangome, a kinde of precious stone, so 
called from its multitudes of Angles. 1692 Coles, Pangonie, 
a precious stone with very many comers 1753 Chambers 
Cjj cl Snppl , Pangonia, . . The bodies of this genus are single 
pointed, or imperfect crystals, composed of dodecangular or 
twelve-planed columns, terminated by twelve-planed pyra- 
mids, and the whole body, therefore, made up of twenty 
four planes. Of this genus there are only three known 
species* 1 A biownish-white one, with a long pyramid 
This IS found in Silesia and Bohemia , . and is esteemed 
a very valuable ci ystal 

Pan-Gothic to Pangymnaetieon • see Pan-. 
t Pa’iiguts. Obs. [app. f. Pan- all + gttis.'] 
26x7 Minshcu Ducior, A Panguts, an vnweldie Drossel 
nothing but guts. Phillips^ A Panguts (as it were all 
guts), a drofcsel, a gorbelly, an unwieldy fellow. 1704 Cocker, 
Pangut, or Paunchgui, a huge fat bellied fellow 2775 Ash, 
Pai^tis (j a low word), a fat bulky lazy fellow 

il Fanha'gia. rare. Gr Ch Also Panagia. 
[a. Gr. Travayia, fem. of vavoriios all-holy.] A title 
of the Viigin Mary in the Orthodox Eastern 
Church ; the All-holy. 

[x686 B. Randolph Pres Si. Morea 23 Many People came 
from the City of Zant to pay their devotions to the Panaija 
there ] 1775 R, Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) 1 1 59 The 
picture of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, in Mosaic, on the 
cielingof the recess r866 Felton Anc ^ Mod Gr, I ii 111 
314 1 he Parthenon which had been converted into a church 
of the Panhagia, or Blessed Viigin 2003 G F Abboti m 
Daily Chron, 26 June 3/1 A small table placed under the 
lamp which burns m front of the icon of the Panhagia 

Fanhandle (pae*n,h0endT), [f. Pan sb"^ + 
Handle ] The handle of a pan ; hence m CP. S 
a denomination for a narrow prolongation of a 
State or Territory extending between two others, 
e. g the Panhandle of West Virginia, Also allrtb. 

x888 Missouri Republican (US) 24 Feb (Farmer 
camsms), The Panhandle of Texas oners desirable homes to 
a million of people, at a nominal price. 1890 Cent Did s, v , 
The Panhandle of Idaho, the Panhandle of West Virginia, 
projecting northward between Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
Fanharmonic (paenhajm^Tiik), ^2. [f. PAN- 
all + Harmonic: cf, next.] a. Adapted to all 
the ' harmonies ’ or musical modes, b. Universally 
harmonic, harmonizing with all. 

2875 JowETT Plaio (ed 2) III. 274 We shall not want 
multiplicity of notes or a panharmonic scale. x886 Farrar 
Hist. Inierpieiaiton iv 236 St Augustine demanded that 
all interpretation should be panharmomc 
So PaiilLarxu.o’xiicon, a mechanical musical 
instrument of the orchestnon type, invented by 
J. N Maelzel in 1800 

Z848 J. H Newman Loss ^ Gam nr, x. 381 The whole 
con^egation was as though one vast instrument or Pan 
harmonicon, moving all together 1879 Grove's Did, Mus. 
II 294 Maelzel devoted himself to constructing an auto- 
maton instrument of flutes, trumpets, drums, cymbals, 
triangle, and strings struck by hammers. . . His next machine 
was the Panharmonicon, with clannets, violins and cellos 
added 

+ Harmony ; after^ ^r. vavapfxbvlos all-hannoni- 
ous ] Universal or general harmony. 

1652 Collier tr Comenius' Patteme univ Knowl 52 
Pansophy by its owne desirable Panarmony, or generall 
agreement will be fit and convenient 
Fauhellenic (psenihelzmk, -e'nik), a. [f. 
Pan- I -f- Hellenic; after Gr. iravtKKiivm of or 
pei taming to all the Greeks, iravkXkrivis all the 
Hellenes, the united Greeks.] Of, concerning, or 
representing all men of Greek race (including in 
ancient times the Greek colonies in Asia, Sicily, 
Ital^, etc ; in modern times, the Greeks livmg in 
the Turkish dominions, in Crete, etc.). 

2847 Grote Greece 11 xlvii, The schemes of Pencils were 
eminently Pan-Hellenic, x8^ Ibid, Ixxii, Athens had 
never had the power of organizing any such generous Pan- 
hellenic combination, 

Fauhellexiism (psenhe lenk’m). [f. Pan- x + 
HbIiLENISM, or Gr. rravbXXrfves + -iSM • see prec.] 
The idea or plan of a political union of all Greeks , 
the Fauhellenic spint and aims* 
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j86o [‘Remembered m spoken use m Oxford* (Prof By- 
water)] 1874 Fiske Cosmic Pktlos^ii x^ii II 205 The 
struggle between the 2ugher and the lower patnotism, — 
between the two feelings known to the Greeks as Pan- 
Helleuistn and Autonomism 1884 T T Bent m Macm. 
Mt^ Oct 429/2 A secret society which was the backbone 
of Fanhellenisnu 

So Fanlie Uenist, one who fayonrs Panbel- 
lenism. 

ifi8* in OciLViE Insper Dtci 1900 Pthi 2 S^t sS^x 
There is an aloofness that lies deeper down in his [the 
Cretan’s] nature than any pan>Helleni&t pzet}. 

Panhidrosis toPauliysterectomy ; seePAF-. 
PaniaZ, vanant of Panhle 06s. 

Panic (pse nik), Also 5-6 -yk(e, 6-7 -ik(e, 
-iokO) 6-9 -iok j 6 panxtyoke^ 9 -iok. [ad L. 
pdnicum^ xn It pamco^ F panic'\ A grass or 
graminaceous plant' originally applied to Panz'- 
ctim itahcum of Linnseus (Setana tialtca of later 
botanists), otherwise called Italian Millet, largely 
cultivated in Southern Europe, etc, ; also extended 
to other species of the genus Pmttcum and its sub- 
genera, many of which are cultivated in different 
parts of the world as cereal grams 
Panicum 15 a very extensive genus • Steudel descnbes 850 
specie'^, grouped under eighteen sections, many of these beuig 
distinct genera with other authors {Treas Bot) 
c Pallad, on Husb. iv so Panyk & mylde in hoot & 
drie IS sowe As now. 1555 Eden Decades 260 Of Moscouia 
, the fieldes beare also mylle and panyke whiche the 
Italians caule Melica. 1562 Turner Herbal ii 76 b, Panic 
IS of the kynde of pulses, and in lykenes lyke vnto millet 
1597 Gerarde Herbal i Ivi 78 There be sundrie sorts of 
Panicle. Ibtd,i The Panick of India groweth \ p like Millet 
x6io W Folkingham Art of Survey i vii 14 Saffron, 
hlill, Millet, Panick, Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Garences 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet i 251 Panick, aperient, boird 
with Milk. iBiaSouthey J?n/fer2cfeWks 1838IX yj^notet 
1 he Hermit took a loaf made of pannick and of rye. 1852 
Badger Nestonans 1 214 Three kmds of miUet or pannick 
, make the bread-flour in general use. 

b attrtb. and Comb ^ as panic-bread^ -seed, 
panic-grass, any grassy species of Pamcuni, as 
P, (JSchinochlod) Crus-galli, a weed of cultivated 
and waste ground in England 
X59X Percivall Sp Diet , Pwiojo, pannycke seede, Ptut- 
mcula x668 Wilkins Real Chm ii iv 73 Panic-Grass 
1797 W. Johnston tr Beckmann's Invent II 248 note. 
The slender spiked cock's foot panic-grass, sangui- 
nale 18x4 Southey if^rfencAWks 1838 IX 309 The 
king would eat only of the pannick bread, as he had been 
wont to do X835 Hooker Brtt Flora I 43 Pantctan 
Crus-galli, Loose Famck-grass. 

Panic (pse nik), a and sb 2 Forms . 7- panic , 
also 7 -ig.iie, -ik, 7-8 -ick, pannick, -10 [a F. 
pamque adj. (15th c in Littrd) =slt panico (Flono) ; 
ad Gr flnw/rdffadj of or forPan, gioundless (fear), 
whence iraviKov neut sb. panic terror, a panic 
* Sounds heard by night on mountains and in vallies were 
attributed to Pan, and hence he was reputed to be the cause 
of any sudden and groundless fear’ (Liddell and Scott) 
Stories more or less elabotate^ accounting for the origin of 
the expression, are found in Plutarch’s Lives (Langhorne’s 
tr (1879)11 7oi/2),Polyaenus'.S'^m/^ri‘«w(wnttenci6oA o, 
cf Potter Greece iil ix), etc) 

A. adj (Now often viewed as attnb. use of B ) 

1 . In panic fear, terror, etc • Such as was 
attributed to the action of the god Pan =B 2 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor 425 Sudden foolish frights, 
without any certeine cause, which they call Pantgue Ter- 
tores Ibid, 1293 All sudden tumults and troubles of the 
multitude and common people, be called Pamque affrights. 
1647 Ward Stnt^ Cobler ii, 1 hope my feares are but panick. 
1665 Sir T Herbert Trav. (1677) 241 That gieat Army 
were put into that pannick fear that they were shamefully 
put to flight. X700 Drvden Fables, Cock ^ Fox 731 Ran 
cow and calf and family of hogs, In panique horror of 
pursuing dogs *770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 701/3 
A panic fear ran through the camp 1850 Merivale Rom, 
Emp (iB6s) II XIV, 134 A sound of panic dread to the 
populations of Italy. 

b. Of the nature of or resulting from a panic; ex- 
hibiting unreasoning, groundless, or excessive fear. 

174X m yohnson's Denies Pari {1787) I. 386 The tumults 
of ambition in one place, and a panic stillness in another 
X824 Galt Rothelan II. in viu 70 He cried, with a shrill 
and panic voice, for Shebak 

+2. Of noise, etc • Such as was attributed to Pan ' 
atlShx Holyday yuvenaJ lao Which they thought 
might be prevented by making a loud and panick noise with 
brasen vessels. 

1 3 Universal, general Obs, nonce-use 
a x66x Fuller Worthies xxiv (1662) 77 Seeing sometimes 
a Pannick silence herein 

4 . (cap ) Of or pertaining to the god Pan as, 
Bacchic and Panic figures. 1890 m Cent Diet, 
'B. sb^ [ « mod F. une pamquei\ 
tl. Contagious emotion such as was ascribed to 
the influence of Pan. Obs, 

16*7 tr Bacon's Life ^ Death (1631) 15 Seeing Pan was 
their ( 3 od, we may conceive, that all Things about them 
were Panicks [L, Pamca adj.], and vaine, and subject to 
Fables 1708 Shaftesb Ckaraci (1711) I i. ii 15 We may 
call every Passion Pannick which is rais'd m a Multitude, and 
convey’d by Aspect, or as it were by Contact or Sympathy, 
Ibid x6 There are many Pannicks in Mankind, besides 
merely that of Fear, And thus is Religion also Pannick, 

2 . ( = pamc fear, terror, etc ; see A i) *. A sudden 
and excessive feeluig of alarm or fear, usually 


affecting a body of persons, origmating in some 
real or supposed danger vaguely apprehended, and 
leading to extravagant or injudicious efforts to 
secure safety. (With and without a and^/.) 

1708 Shaftesb. Characi. (1711) I i 11 15 The Uncertain^ 
of what they fear'd made their Fear get greater . And this 
was what m after-tunes men call’d a Pannick X709 Steele 
Tatler No z 8 r 6 The Approach of a Peace stnkes a Pannick 
thro* our Armies, tho* that of a Battle could never do it. 
1818 Jas Mill Bnt India II iv viii 277 The General 
fulfilled the fondest wishes of Hyder, by taking the panic, 
and running away from the army. 1856 Kane Arct Expl 
II \il 123 Parental instinct was mastered by panic. 1867 
Freemw Harm Cong, I v 375 An unaccountable panic 
seized on all men. 1879 Froude Cesar xxu. 382 Csbar’s 
soldiers w'ere seized with panic 

b. spec. A condition of widespread apprehension 
m relation to financial and commercial matteis, 
ansing in a time of monetaiy difficulty or crisis, 
and leading to hasty and violent measures to 
secure immunity from possible loss, the tendency 
of which IS to cause financial disaster. 

X757 Harris Coins 31 No alteration can be made in the 
standard of money without producing , distrusts and 
panics. 182$ C. Knight Pop Hist. Eur. VIII xi zos 
This pecuniary crisis [in 1825] universally obtained the 
name of ‘The Panic*. 1826 T Attwood 27 Feb in Life 
VIII. (1885) 104 Smith, Payn and Smith, and Barclays have 
had last week very sharp runs upon them. In many Country 
Towns also these pleasant ‘panics' have prevailed. 1863 
Fawcett Pol Eean, iii xi (X876) 443 Commercial panics 
are caused by a reckless employment of credit. 

3 . attrzb, and Comb. a. edtrtb Of or pertaining 
to a panic or panics ; resulting from panic 
1884 Giffen m Pall Mall G 19 Dec 4/1 The appreciation 
was one not to be regarded with a panic feeling. 1894 
Daily News 12 Jtily s/i The Bill, as a pure panic measure, 
must stand or fall by the general estimate of the gra^dty of 
the circumstances which have given nse to it 
b. Comb, (often not distmctly separable from 
attnb use), as panic-cry, -cure, -dread, -Eight, 
-master, panic-driven, -like, -pale, -stunned ; 
panic-motLgex, one who endeavours to bring about 
or foster a panic, esp on a political, social, or 
financial question , an alarmist . a term of oppro- 


brium, hence pamo-mongermg; panic-stricken, 
-struck a., stricken with pamc^ so panic-strike v 
1873 Burton Hist Scot VI. Ixxu 301 The old *panic-cry 
about a Scots invasion Bfresford Miseries Hum 

Life (1826) II xviii, When he has scattered your whole 


b'er^sjUct (1846J VI 494 i 

*panic-master-genera! 1849 (Tobden Speeches 8 Those 
wicked alarmists and *panic-raongers whom I will never 
forgive 1894 Ld Wolseley Lipe Marlborvug^h II 14 
Sunderland succeeded mpursuading James that Lewis XlV’s 
warnings were those of the ‘panic-monger* t886 Times 
30 Mar 12/1 This *panicmongenng has had the effect of 
suggesting stnkes and noting 1883 G Meredith Poems 
4- Lyrics 143 How hold when skies are blue , When black 
winds dium the deep, how *panic^le 1798 Lady Hunter 
in yml Sir M, Hunter 122 C 5 ur formidable apwarance 
"panic-struck them, and they were moving off. 1898 Hender 
sonSionev/aliyachsonl xi 448 They need only a movement 
on the flank to panic-strike them x8t^ Southey Roderiik 
XXV, The Moors, confused and captainless. And "panic- 
stricken, vainly seek to escape The inevitable fate, 1859 
W Collins Q of Hearts (1875) 19 Owen and I looked at 
one another m panic stneken silence 1848 Buckley Iliad 
130 A panic-struck and turbulent council, *791 Cowper 
Iliad XVI 983 "Panic-stunn’d he stood. 

Hence Panic v tians, to affect with panic 
{nonce-wd.') , Pa nicful a., ‘ full of panic, fearful *. 
1827 Hood Hero ^ Leander xlii, The crew .. Struck pale 
and pamck’d by the billows’ roar 1846 Worcester, Panic, 
ful (cites C B Brown) 

Panical(p2enikal),a. rare, [i asprec. + -ALj 

1 « Panic a. i. 

x 5 qs Camden Poems 7 Chaucer our English Homer 
m the description of the sodaine stirre and Panic^l feare 
when Chanteclere the cocke was caned away by Reynold 
the Foxe. 1890 Clark Russell Shipmate Louise xil 128 
Was ever panical terror more incomparably suggested ? 

2 Of or pel taming to the god Pan* -Panic a 4 
1794 T Taylor Pausamas' Descr Greece JU 235 The 

Sun produces Angelical, Demoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, 
Pamcal, and such-hke powers 
FanicaUy (pae mkaU), ado [f prec. + -i*y 2 ] 
With panic-like fear. 

X882 Stevenson Merry Men v (1887) 55 Had the sea been 
a lake of living flames, he could not have shrunk more 
pamcally from Its touch 

Panicky (pse niki), a coUoq. [f. Panic sb 2 
-k -7] Of the nature of, or characterized by 
a tendency to, panic ; subject to panic; unreason- 
ably or excessively apprehensive; said esp. in 
reference to commercial and financial matters. 

i860 Echo 12 Oct , Hence the delays, mystification^and 
consequent pamcky results xB8a St. Jamefs Gaz. 13 Feb , 
Wheat fell on Saturday, and the wheat market is desenbed 
as being ‘panicky’ 1900 l^cotsman 2 June 8/3 All of a 
sudden he made a pamcky speech m the House of Lords 
which was held by the panicky newspapers to justify all 
that they had said. 

Panicle^ (pxe-mk’l). Pot, Also 6-9 parmicle. 
[ad.L pantcula \-ucula), dim. oipdnus a swelling, 
an ear of millet.] A compound inflorescence, 
usually of the racemose type, in which some of the 
pedicels branch again or repeatedly, forming a 


PAKIOJSr. 

loose and irregularly spreading cluster, as in oats 
and many grasses. 

X597 Gerards Herbal i iiL 4 The hushie top, with his 
long feather like pannicles do resemble the common Reede. 
1792 Maria Riddell Voy Madeira g8 The blossoms are 
disposed m a pannicle, or diffused spike 1832 Veg. Svbst, 
Food X20 When millet is ripe, the panicles are cut off near 
to the top of the stalk 187a Oliver Elem Bot 1 1 83 An 
inflorescence which branches irregularly, like that of Bramble, 
Horse ChestnuL and most Grasses, is called a panicle, 
t Panicle 2. q^s, * Panic 

1606 PsACKAM Grapkice (rdia) 135 September in his left 
hand a handful of Millet, Oates and Panicle X656 W. D. 
tr. Comenius' Gate Lut Uni § go. $x Oats, Rice, Millet, 
Panicle, Beech-wheat. [Johnson's example from Miller is 
erroneous, M.’s entry is Paniaem, Panic (etc.).] 

Panicle, obs form of Pannicle 
P anicled (pje*iiikTd), a [f. Panicle i + -ed 2 ] 
Arranged in form of a panicle; paniculate; fur- 
nished with or bearing a panicle or panicles. 

1677 Plot Oxfbrdsh, 84 Fair ranicled corn or bent-grass 
x8oo Asiatic Ann Reg, Misc Tr. vArjfi Flowers panicled 
about the ends of the branches 1830 Lindley ifai, Syst, 
Bot 292 Arranged in a spiked, racemed, or panicled manner 

Fanicouo^aplx Gpan9ikf^*n(7giaf). Alsopami*- 
cograph, [f Pan- + Iconogb aph ] (SeequoL) 
1875 Knight Diet Mech 1602/t Pamcograph, a mode 
of obtainingprinting-plates direct from a subject or transfer 
by applying it to the face of a plate of anc, and building 
up a printing surface in relief cozresponding to the design 
transferred. 1890 Dze/ , Faniconograph. X902 Webster 
Su^l , Pamconograph, , a photozmeograph, 
ho Pan! oonogra pliie, -ioogra*p]ilc 42 , pertain- 
ing or related to paniconography; Fanlcoxto- 
graphy, a name given to a process for obtaining 
pimting-plates directly from a design or transfer, 
by producing the design in relief on a zme plate; 

^1854 Chamh yr 7 u \ 69 There is a paneiconographic pro- 
cess— a long name, which seems to imply apower of cowmg 
or leproducing any or all kinds of engravings 1890 Cent, 
Dtci , Panicenographic, Panicenogre^hy, 

Paniculate (paiu'kizSflift), ct, [ad. mod h, 
pdmculdt-uSf f pdnicula Pa2?iolb 1 + -AiE^j 
Arranged m a panicle ; panicled 
1727 Bailey vol. II s.v , A Plant is said to be florthus 
pantculaiis, 1 e with paniculate Flowers, when it bears a 
great Number of Flowers standing upon long Foot-Stalks, 
issuing on all Sides from the middle Stalk 1760 J Lee 
Introd Bot. Ml xxi (1765)217 Paniculate, with the Flowers 
in Panicles 1846 Dana 2 ooph (1848) 578 Incurvate, 
paniculate in a ^ane, subtripinnate X877-44 F* E Hulme 
Wild FI p vi, The inflorescence paniculate 
Hence Pani'culately- adv, 

X870 Hooker Stud FI 306 Scapes. .paniculately branched. 
Panrcnlated, rare. [bee-ED^.J = piec. 
1719 Quincy Med. Diet, (1726)349/2 Such are call'd Panm- 
cuTated Plants z86o Tyas Wild FI, ri/ St, John’s wort. — 
T he inflorescence is branched m paniculated clusters 
Pam culato-, comb form of modL, pdnicu- 
Idt-us, paniculately, paniculate and — 
xZefiDmhZooph 582 Sparingly ramose, above paniculato- 
c^mbose. Ibid 666 Paniculato-ramose, branches terete 

Panidioniorpliic,PanidrosiB,etc.: seePAN- 
Ponier, vanant of Pannieb 
P axiifrable, a. rarer'K [a, F pantfiabh, f. 
pamjierl Capable of being made into bread. 

X849 Lond yml, 10 Mar 8 An ingenious instrument, 
called, . the aleut ometer, the purpose of which is to indicate 
the panifiable properties of wheat flour. 

Panifioatiott (pienifik^'Jsn). [a 'S.pantjica- 
itoit (p, des ponwtes deterre, 1781 in Hat2.-I)arm.), 
noun of action f panifUr to make into biead ] 
The makmg into bread ; conversion into the sub- 
stance of bread, esp. as a chemical process 
X779 Projects in Ann Reg xoo/i It is from this very 
simple operation that the whole fabrication of potatoe- 
bread depends, without it, no paniflcation. x8x8 Cole- 
BRooKE Import Cohntat Corn 129 Whether the paniflcation 
of the meal of rye or barley be complete. X854 FrasePs 
Mag L 326 See jhe blessed idea of Christian communion 
degraded into a mere act of divine paniflcation 1 t886 J ago 
CEemistry of Wheat, Flour 4 Bread 314 Summing up 
the changes produced m paniflcation— they are alcoholic 
feimentation of the sugar, softening and partial peptonising 
of the albuminoids, and a liinited diastasis of the starch by 
the albuminoids so changed. 

tPanifice. Ohs rare, [ad L p&mfcmm 
making of bread, anything baked, f pants bread 
Cf obs F pctmfice * bread-making, . . also bread ^ 
(Cotgr ) ] (See quot, 1656 ) 

1656 Blount Glossggr ,PaniJice,. the craft of baking or 
making Bread 1 also Bread it self, or a Loaf of Bread 1657 
Touixusovi Renau's Dtsp 398 These animalls do not expose 
their panifice to the injuryes of the aire and Heavens. 1658 
m Phillips 

Paiiigeriek(e, -gery,etc.,obs.ff PANEGTEic,etc. 
Pauikelle, obs form of Pannicle 
P anime, obs. form of Patnim 
i Pa'llion. Obs. Also 6 panyon [Shortened 
from Companion ] « Companion, mate, fellow. 

T Wilson Rhei. 50 Whether he be a gamester, an 
alehouse haunter, or a panion among ruffians. 1581 J Bell 
Haddofts Answ, Osor 496 b, Lee here a very pleasaunt 
panion and Maister of nis Arte X589 Nashe Martins 
Months Mmde Wks ((Srosart) 1 . 165 These Panions, scorn- 
ing all modestie, and reiecting al reason 1592 Greene 
Def. Canny Caichtng''^\(& (Grosart) XI. 80 He was a kind 
of Scholastical panyon. 
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PANNIBB. 


Pan-Iomaiij Pan-Ionie • see Pan- i. 
fPa'niot. Obs rare, [a. OP ^amot (12%2 in 
Godef ), f poM cloth ] Covenng 5 horse-cloth 
J310 Acc Mxers T £p of Exeier (Camden) 6 De iijJ. 
vjrf de in peas de panyot debili venditis 
Panisc, panisx (pje’msk). Mythoh [ad Gr. 
•navlcic-o^^ L. Pamsc-us^ dim. of Ilai', Pan so 2] A 
little Pan ; an infenor deity representing or attend- 
ing on Pan Hence Paul sea as feminine of this, 
zdo4 B JoNSON Penates, The Pamskes, and the Siluanes 
rude *830 Leitck \x C u MnllefsAnc Ari(fid 2) § 361 
448 A panisca at the music of Apollo opens her mouth wide 
loiei § 387 501 A good-natured panisc plucks a thorn from 
the foot of a satyr 

Panisic (psenai sik), a. nonce^wd, [f. Pan- all 
+ Gr ftr-os equal 4- -10.] Relating to a social state 
in which all are equal , = Pantisochatio 
1864 Blackmohe Clara Va^igltati Ixii, Platonic no doubt, 
and panisic, but not altogether adapted to double entry 
1887 — Sprinrhaven. (ed 4) II vii 76 A meek salutation 
which proved Tns panisic iocas to be not properly wrought 
into his system, as yet. 

PaiLislam (pseni slam, -isla*m) [f Pan- i + 
ISLAK ] All Islam ; (the conception of) a union 
of the Mohammedan world 
tBB^Contemp Rev Jan 57 Panislammustbe crudied bya 
new crusade 

So Panislamio, -Xslamlo (•isl&e mik, -isla mik), 
of or pertammg to all Islam, or to a union of all 
Mohammedans Panl slanilsm, the Panislamic 
aspiration 

z8Bx Tunes 22 Dec 9 Some encouragement being given in 
Egypt to the Panislamic dreams of the present Sultan 
xM3 Coutemp Rev Tan 62 The phantom of a Panislamic 
league. 1885 Bneycl* Brit XiA 93/1 The most famous, 
after the Fan-Islamic pilgrimages, are the great Shiite 
sanctuaries i88» Echo ag Aug 1/5 In order to oppose the 
advancing aggression of ^Pan-Islamism ’ 
pEtni'Vorous, a, rare'-^, [f L. panis bread’ 
see -VOEOUS ] Devouring or feeding upon bread 
1830 m Maunder Treas Knovil 1848 in Craig. 
Panijaudram (pten 16305 nduum) In origin, 
a nonsense word (simulating compounds of Pan-, 
and burlesquing a title), occuiiing in the farrago 
of nonsense composed by S. Foote to test the 
memory of old Macklm, who had asserted that he 
could repeat anything after once hearing it. 

17S5 Foote m Q Rev (1854) XCV 516 And there were 
present the Picninnies, and the Joblilhes, and the Garyulies, 
and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with the little round 
button at top, x8aS Mar. Edgeworth Harry <5- Lticy 
II 133, 1867 F, H Ludlow 39 The 

little wide-awake, like the Panjandrum ‘with the little 
round button at the top 

Hence a. A mock title for an imaginary or 
mysterious personage of much power, or a per- 
sonage of great pretensions; a self-constituted 
high mightiness or magniHco ; a local magnate or 
official of grand airs ; a pompous pretender. 

1*8*5 Mar Edgeworth Hany ^ Lucy Concl II. 46 He 
[the gardener] began to praiie his carnations One he 
called * The envy of the world, or the great panjandrum ’ ] 
a 1880 FitzGerald (Brewer), He was the Great Panjandrum 
of the place. x'S^BmwFfL Reads fs Hand-bh Allusions, 
Panjandrum {The Grand), any village potentate or Brum- 
magem magnate. 1887 Pall Mall G ii Oct 1 Wanting to 
cut a fine figure in l^h life, as oificial panjandrums gener- 
ally do want 1893 F Harrison in Pall Mall G 19 Sept 
4/3 , 1 do not think the future of Ireland can be affected hy 
the utterances of the Panjandrum of Biblical Science and 
bcotch Presbyterianism xSgfi A Morrison Child of the 
fagjj 148 A sudden quack^lver, a Panjandrum of phi- 
lanthropy, who undertook to abolish poverty and sin 1900 
Pall Mall G x6 Feb. 3/2 So will the great British public, 
even though it may scarcely know what sort of a Panjandrum 
a Senior wrangler is 

b. Official and ceremonial fuss 01 formality. 

1B83 Nasmyth Autohto^,x^e 281 , 1 did not caie for all this 
panjandrum of punctiliousness 
Pank (paegk), w. dial tnfr To pant 
1663 Dryden Wild Gallant v 111, We piet thiec or four 
hugeous ugly devils that made my heart so panck ever 
since, as they say I 1746 Exmoor Scolding (ED S ) 48. 
xSSa Young Rabtn HtU 7 (E D D ) Jxst hark how he do 
pank an’ blow 

t Pank, sb Obs Of uncertain ongm and sense. 
(The date seems to oppose its being connected with prec 
vb., as a collateral form of Pant jw 
CZ43Q Lydg Mtn, Poems (Percy Soc) 31 War the sick- 
nesse that called is the pank, A maladie called male de 
flank, A bocche that nedeth a good cirurgian 

PanMu (p0e*n|km) Now dial, [f Pan 1 + 
-KIN j cf. Pannikin.] A small earthenware pan 
or jar j also, such a vessel without restriction of 
sise, a pancheon. 

x4*o E E Wtl/s (1883) 46 Also h pankyns & a posnet of 
a potell 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (i8go) ig To Aves 
Philipps, my auntes doughter, a pankyn 1^7-8 N, Riding' 
Rec (3B87) V 0 Presented for stealing an earthen pankin 
i^d), X788 W Marshall Yarksh Gloss (E.D S ),Pankin, 
anysmall earthen jar x^^h.’tKia^oinStaHtofiGratigeii^d^ 
231 You get a big pankm, a large earthenware jar. 
Panloifism (pm’nMd3iz'm). [ad. mod.L pan- 
logismns^ { Gr, ttco'- all + Kbyos speech, word, 
reason ; see -ism ] A term formed by J E, Erd- 
mann {peudsche Speculation sett Kant (1853) IL 
853) on the analogy of paniheismteSi to describe 
the philosophy of Hegel, as one which holds that 


424 

only the rational is truly real, (Generally used 
with an implication of dissent from the position so 
characterized ) Hence Fanlo glcal, Fanlogl stlo 
tf., pertaining to or of the nature of panloMsm, 
xa^r Lewes Hist Philos (ed 4) II. 6m By Erdmann, 
Hegel’s system is happily characterized as Panlogism rather 
than Pantheism, since, instead of presenting the universe as 
the evolution of God, he presents it, and God also, as the 
evolution of the abstract idea. 1872 Coniemp Rev XX 
538 The panlogical system of Hegel 1893 Athenssum 
12 Aug 221/1 In the course of expounding his ‘ panlogistic ’ 
theoiy X90X Dewey in Baldwin Diet Pfalos, II 255/2 
Panlogis?/i, a term applied to philosophic systems which 
make thought the abaomte'— usually to the system of Hegel 

Pan-materialistie, -melodlcon, etc ; see 
Pan- 2 ^ _ 

II Pa&xniada (psenmiksia). EtoL [modL., 
Qet, panmixia (Weismann),f Gr vav- Si]l + -fu£ia, 
from flints mixing, mingling; lit, ‘iiniveisal or 
general mingling^ (sc, of ancestral qualities^.] 
Weismann's term for a supposed promiscuous 
reproduction of all manner of ancestral qualities or 
tendencies, consequent on the cessation of natural 
selection in relation to organs which have be- 
come useless or little used, and tending to the 
degeneration of these organs 
1889 PouLTOH, etc tr Weismann's Ess, Heredity 90 This 
suspension of the preserving influence of natural selection 
may be termed Fannuxia, for all individuals can reproduce 
themselves and thus stamp their characters upon the species, 
and not only those which are in all respects, or in respect 
to some single organ, the fittest, the great vanabihty of 
most domesticated animals essentially depends upon this 
principle 1890 Bav Lankestkr in Nature 27 Mar 487/2 
The doctrine of panmixia is this When there is no longer, 
owing to changed conditions of life, any use for an organ, 
it will cease to be the subject of natural selection Con- 
sequently all possible variations . will have (so far as the 
now lapsed use of the organ is concerned) an equal chance 
X89S Mivart in Harper's Mag, Mar ^ A fortuitous mixture 
of ancestral tendencies callet^anmixia 

Pan]iaeli(e, -aske, Paimada, Pannal(l, 
obs ff Panaohe, Panada, Panel 
llPaimade. Obs, [obs F. pannade (Cotgr,), 
OF, pennadefpenade (i5-i6th c m Godef.), whence 
F panader to strut, caper, curvet. Given by 
Blount in an entry taken verbally from Cotgrave 
and repeated in most of the Diets, to the present 
day. But app. never in Eng use.] 

[xGxr Cotgr , Pannades, the curuettings, praundngs, or 
boundings of lustie horses J 1656 Blount Glossogr , Pan- 
ncuies (1^), the curvettings, pmuncings, or boundings of 
lusty Horses X658-X706 in Phillips i7ax- m Bailey 
1755 in Johnson citing Ainsworth Hence in mod Diets. 

llPa’nnag. [Heb pannag'\ ‘Perhaps a 
kind of confection * (R.V. margin). 

x6xx Bible Ezek xxvii 17 They tiaded in thy maiket 
wheate of Minnith, and Fannag, and home, and oyle 
Fasmage (pee 11663). Also (4-5 pownage), 
6 pannadg©, 0-9 panage, (7 pawnage, 7-9 
paunage), [a. OF pasne^e, 1272 in Godef. 
(also paasn-, pam-, paan-), panage (pazsn-t 
pain^^pennage (Godef), modF panage, In med 
L pasnatuupi, pastmdttcum'-^te L pasiiona- 
itcum (921 m Du Cange), f. pastton-eni feeding, 
pastunng, from pasc^Bypast-um to feed] 

^ 1 , Lem a The feeding of swine (or other beasts) 
in a forest or wood , pasturage for swine ; h The 
nght or privilege of pasturing swme in a forest , 
c. The payment made to the owner of a woodland 
for this right , the profit thus accruing 
[xai7 Charter of Rarest ix, Unusquisque liber homo agistet 
boscum suum in foresta . et habeat pannagium suum 
1293 Britton hi vii § 5 Et puis soit enquis de mel et de 
pannage et de pesson des glans des noyz et de autre manere 
des fruetz Z32x-a Rolls ofParli I 388/2 Pores a pesezer 
en temps de pestzon santz doner pasnage X347-8 Ibid II. 
205/2 En lieu de Disme de Pannage ] X450 Ibtd V 184/1 
All maner of Grauntes of eny HeMage or Pannage, Fissh- 
yng, Pasture or comnyn of Pasture X46X Ibid 476/1 A 
summe of money called custume pannage for Swyne x^5 
Act II Hen VII, c. 33 § 10 The office of kepyng of the 
Parke of Maylewyg . with the Herbage and f ownage of 
the same 1523 Fitzherb Surv vm (1539) 12 Also it is to be 
enquered of panage, and herbage Manwood Lawes 

Forest xiL § t (i6jy 87/a The profile of the Mast, which is 
called PaAvnage. .Pawnage is rather the money that is re- 
ceiued for the Agistment of the Mast, then the Mast, or the 
Agistment it selfe x6xo W. Polkincbam Art of Survey 
m iv, 70 Immunities and Exemptions from Theolome, 
P^tage, Pannage, Passage, 1770 Hasted in 
LXI 165 To afford pannage for so large a number as 1200 
hogs 187B Lave Rep 7 Ch Div 562 The Plaintiff claimed 
to have a light of pannage or common of pannage for his 
swine commonable in the forest. x88o J WiLueMS Rights 
of Common ax Nuts, acorns, the mast of trees, the right to 
which is known by the name of pannage 
2 cancr. Acorns, beech-mast, etc, on which 
swine feed 

C1374 Chaucer Former Age 7 They eten mast hawes and 
swych pownage. 1868 Wilkins Real Char u vl 171 Mast, 
Acorn, P^nage 17x3 E Gibson Codex 706 Acorns . 
are the chief of those things, which the ancient Laws call 
Pannage. x88a Athenseum 19 Aug 232 Herds of wild 
ponies and droves of wilder pigs thriving on the pannage 
iremsf, 1647 Ward Simple Cobl 28 What usefull supplies 
the pannage of England would afford other Countnes. 
Pannam, -um (pse’n^m). Thieves' Cant, Also 


7-8 panam. [prob corrupt foim of L, pdnem, 
acc. of pmits bread, as in the prayer pattern no- 
strum da nobis hodie ] Bread. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Here folio wyth their pelting 
specne. Paunam, bread x6« Dekker LanthorH ^ 
Candlelight ciij b, If we mawn’d Pannam, lap, or Ruff-peck. 
X64X Brome yovialCrew ii. Wks 1873 III 388 Here’s Pan- 
num and Lap, and good Poplars of Vatrum, To fill up the 
Crib, and to comfort the (Duarron a 1700 B E, Diet Cant 
Crew, Panam, Bread x88o Miss Braddok fust as I am 
VI 34 Bits o’ mouldy pannam. aitrib C1742 in Hone 
Every-day Bk II. 527 Tickets to be had, for three Megb 
a Carcass to scran their Fannum-Boxes 
II Fanne (pan, psen). [F panne (15th c. m 
Littr6), Q.oflvex pene , penne, pane (i3tli c:\ptenne 
(14th a) = Pr penna, pesta, OSp, pePla, med L. 
panna (1406 in Du Cange) ; ongin uncertain see 
Pane 2] A soft kind of cloth with a long nap, 
resembling velvet. 

x87SXNiGHTi?it/ Mech, Panne, worsted plush of Fiench 
manufacture 1898 Daily News 10 Dec 6/3 Among the new 
materials is that called panne, a very silky make of cloth, 
almost resembling velvet in softness of surface 1899 Westni 
Gas 18 Sept. 4/1 We see her in a dress of grey panne 
Panne, obs. form of Pan sbJ' and 3 . 

Pannei, vanant of Panel, Panels. 

[Pannell, v. Only found in the following 
passage : app. an error of some kind. Editors 
have conjectured spanieled, patitVred, and paged 
x6o6Shaks Ant fyCl iv xii 2x The hearts That pannelled 
me at heeles, to whom I gaue Their wishes ] 

Faxuxery (pse non), [f. Pan sb,"^ + -brt,] 

1 , The m&mg of salt in pans : see Pan sb 1 
xj 6 z tr Buschings Syst, Geog V, 470 The pannery heie, 
or the nght of salt-works, depends on chancery-writ 
2 nonce-use. Pans collectively 
1889 Pall Mall G 30 Apr 7/2 , 1 asked the manager what 
be thought of the new pottery and pannery; he said, ‘Not 
much 

t Fa*linicle. Obs, Also 5 panikelle, panny- 
oele, S-7 panicle, 6 pannyole, -lokle, -ikell, 
-iouie, 7 -ikle [a. OF pamcle, panmcle, ad L. 
panmcul-us small piece of cloth, rag, dim. of 
pannus cloth ; in mod.F. panmcule ] 

1 , Anat, A membrane or membranous sti ncture 
in an animal body, as the peritoneum, the mem- 
branes of the brain, and esp, the panntculus car- 
nosus {fleshy panmcle), a layer of muscular fibres 
lying just beneath the skin, specially developed in 
some quadnipeds. 

erx 4 oo Lasifrands Ctrurg arj After hem conieh panniclis 
\Add MS pannyceles]— J>at 15 to seie smal cloop, \>a.t is 
maad of sutil >redis of senewis, veynes & arteries Ibid 
marg paiukelles. Ibid , pe panicle of )>e heed byndip 
seuene boones. 1545 Raynold Byrih Mankynde i (1634) 
70 A panmcle springing and growing forth from the nght 
seate of Peritoneum 156* Bulleyn Bulwark, Dial Soarnes 
40 The rimine or panmcule, whiche from out foorthe, 
covereththe scalpe. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor 1337 
That all their braines should be contained within one and 
the same membrane or panmcle. z62X Crashaw Iiscus 
Papalts L iv, Also, there is the very skinne or pannikle 
that came out of the most holy body of the Virgin Mary, 
which her sonne Jesus Christ our Lord, in his birth, bi ought 
with him 1656 Blount Glossogr s. v , The fleshy Panmcle. 
ci7ao\y, Gibson Farrier's Guide I 1 (1738) s Underneath 
the Skin is placed the flediy Panmcle, which is Muscular, 
[i8yx Darwin Dese Man I i 19 The power which many 
animals, especially horses, possess of moving or twitching 
their skin , . is effected by the panniculus carnosus.] 

II b App misused as *= hrain-pan, skull 
15M Spenser P ^ hi v 23 He Smote him so rudely on 
thePannikell, That to the chin he clefte his head m twaiue. 
2 Bot A membranous covering in plants, as 
the scales investmg a leaf-bud. 

X67X Grew Anat Plants i iv § 17 Every Bud, besides its 
proper Leaves, is covered with divers Leafy Pannicles or 
Surfoyls. 1736 H Brooke Vmv Beauty iii, 403 The 
flowers’ forensic beauties now admire, The impalement, foli- 
ation, down, attire, Couch’d in the panmcle or mantling veil. 
Pannicle, vanant of Panicle 
t Fanni cular, a, Obs, [f L. panmcul-us, 
Pannicle + -ab.] Of the nature of a 'panmcle*. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat ix (1B88) 8r The tayle gutte, whose 
substance is panmculer 

Paamiell, obs form of Panel. 

Fannier (poemioj), sb,^ Forms : 4-7 panyer, 
4- pamer, 0 panuyer, 6- pannier, (also 4 
panyar, payngnier, 4-5 panex, pany^er, 5 
panere, -yere, -5er(e, -jar, -yher, Sc panjell, 
6 paniar, 7 panniar, -ard, 7-8 panyard, -erd) 
[ME panier, a F,panier (in I5tb c. rarely pannier) 
^Fupamer, Cat paner. It pamere — L p&ndri-um 
bread-basket, f pan-is bread ; see -abium,] 

1 . A basket; esp, one of considerable size for 
carrymg provisions, fish, or other commodities, in 
later use mostly lestncted to those carried by 
a beast of burden (usually m pairs, one on each 
side, slung across the back), or on the shoulders 
of a man or woman. 

c X300 Haveloh 760 (Jode paniers dede he make to beren 
fish inne. CX3S8 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 562, j par 
de Panyars empt, apud London, c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame 
ill 849 Or mafcen of these [twigs] panyers. 1426 Lydg De 
Gml Pilgr, 21050 Vp-on hyr hed a gret paner. <rx44o 
Geda Ram, x xc. 4x4 (Add. MS ) AU Mofe 1 solde the 
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fyshe, I solde the not the panyere. 1578 Lvte Dodoenx xv 
hi 511 The frayle Rushe they vse to make iigge frnyl^ 
and paiuers therwithall 1598 Hakluyt Voy 1 448 (R) 
Baskets made like bakers panium-s z6oo iSid, (i8io3 111 
389 Little Faniers made of Palme leaves 4x856 Ussher 
Antu VI (1658) *72 Beasts of,.cam^e, some for padc- 
saddles, and some forpanniards 1727 Gay Fablesi xxxvii 
ax Betwixt her swagging panniers* load A farmer’s wife to 
market rode 1859 T hackeray Vftgni xxii, A costermonger 
with his donkey and a pannier of cabbage. z886 Hall 
Cainc Son of Hagar{iZZj) I 1 i 21 Mounted on a pony 
that earned its owner on a saddle immediately below its 
neck, and a pair of panniers just above its rail 
b. The amount contained by a pannier 
1714 Fr Bk% Rates 43 Glass in Metal per Cart-load, con- 
taining 4 Panniers x^ Disraeli Fndym I xi. 89 The 
gardener’s wife threw a pannier of cones upon the logs 
c A covered basket for holding surgical mstm- 
ments and medicines for a military ambulance. 

(By a ennous blunder this was explained by tbe Secretary 
at War in the House of Commons on 25 July, 18341 ^ ^ 
horse litter or ambulance for the transport of tbe sick or 
wounded, and no one in the House knew any better. The 
error is repeated in Kinglake’s Crtmea^ 

1854 Sidney Herbert in Hansard CXXXV 7x9 Almost 
the first thing upon which my eyegkinced was forty pair of 
panniers, for the conveyance of the sick [Cf quot 1895 1 
x88o Kinglake Crimea VL li 7 He was earned in the 
invalid's jpanmer Ibid vi. 144 The cart or panmer used in 
transferring him to some other kind of hospital 1893 Sir 
£ Wood Crimea in 1854 ^ 18^4, xi, I suppose it would be 
difficult now to find any one in the House of Commons, 
who could mistake a medical pannier, 1 e. a covered basket 
for holding surgical instruments and drugs, for an ambulance 
t 2 Arch CoBBEiL 2. Oh. [Littre has 
(Jpamer 14) ‘ Ornement d’ architecture plus ^troit et 
plus haut que la corbeille, portant des fleurs et des 
fruits’. The Eng. works here cited erroneously 
confuse Cobbeil with. Cobbel.] 

1781-6 Rees Chamhefs* Cycl, Paamerfin ArcMiecinre. 
See CoRBEt- \Ihid , Corbel^ m A r-chtieciure^ the representa- 
tion of a basket ] 1842*76 Gwilt Arehti (ed 7) Gloss,, 

Pawner^ the same as Corbel. [So Webster 1864 and mod. 
Diets , all confusing ccrbetl with corbel J 
8 (See quot.) 

x875KKiGHTi7ic; MecJL^Pannfer {ffydrattltc Engineer- 
mg), a basket or gabion of wicker-work containing gravel 
or earth, . used m forming a basis for earthy material in 
the construction of dikes or banks 

4 A basket-carnage rare. 

1880 ‘ OuiDA ’ Moths xvn 190 Vere, with her husband, 
drove in the paiiier, with four white ponies, 

5 A flame of whalebone, wiie, or other matenal, 
used to distend the skirt of a woman’s dress at the 
hips \f.j>amer(Li\Xx€)'\ en*on A bunched up 
part of a skirt forming a protuberance behind 

1869 Punch 31 July 33/2 The singular excrescences which 
are woin now on the back are spoken of as 'paniers *. 1877 
‘OuiuA* Puck XXXI. 390 Chignons and co-respondents, 
plungii^ and panniers, Amencanibm and cocotteism. 1902 
Daify Chron ix Jan, 8/3 Paniers are among the very latest 
dress importations received in London They have been 
used on a gown of mahogany brown velvet in the form of 
a tunic, opened in front to show a petticoat, with sides 
sweeping into a tram at the back 
6. atinh and Comb., as fanmer-hearer^ •maker, 
•rush, -shafed adj ; f pannier-hilt = Basket- 
hilt Also Pahniermak- 
1431 Ace in Sharp Com My si (182s) 206 Item, J>e pan^ar- 
berrer. xjif Preseutmis ^ Junes in Surtees Mtsc. 

(1888) 25 Gone panyermaker houses & barbers suspect per- 
sones in his hous. 1378 Lyte Dodoensvf lii 5 ** The frayle 
Rushe or panier Rushe 1633 B T onson Teele Tub ii. i, Your 
dun, rusty, Pannier-hilt poniard. 1641 S Smith ffernng 
Buss Trade 19 Fresh or Pannier Herring x8a8 Kirby & Sp. 
Enioiml (ed 2) III xxx 229 The larva constructs a pan- 
nier-shaped cocoon of the parenchyma of leaves 

Pannier (pse’nioi), [See below.] The 
name by which the robed waiters at table are 
known in the Inner Temple 
x8*3 Crabb Technol Diet , Panmer or Pamier-inan, a 
name now commonly applied to, all the domestics who 
wait in the hall at the time of dinner. 1859 F. Brandt 
Ftatik M viii 107 The most awkward of waiters (called 
accorciing to custom pannyers , scilicet pannifers, or bread- 
bearers) 1861 Illustr Land. Hews 9 Nov 481/1 Tbe Inner 
Temple Hall waiters are called ^anmers, from the j^annani 
who attended the Knights Templaisf*]. 1903 F A Inder- 
WICK Letter to Editor^ The term ‘pannier* during the 
whole of my time, now extending over 45 years, hab been 
used as meaning ‘waiter’, and applied to the attendants of 
the inn waiting at meals 1 have not found the term used 
anywhere officially, hut it has^parently long been employed 
by members of the inn —TP, Howell Let , As no new 
‘panniers’ are now appointed, the name will drop out ©fuse 
\Note The name panmer is merely colloquial, and does 
not occur in the Records It may have originated or been 
derived in some way from that of the Pahnierman, but it is 
not identical with that word, as erroneously assumed by 
Crabbe (followed by later dictionaries), still less is it, as 
sometimes stated, the source of that word There is no 
evidence to connect it with L pdndruts (bread-seller) or 
pamtdrms (cloth-seller), as conjectured by some.) 

Pa nuier, ® rare. [f. Paniheb sb trans. 
a To furnish with a panmer 01 panniers, b, To 
place in, or as m, a pannier, 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 146 He hath so pannyerd 
and drest it that it scemesa new thing 1804 Charlotte 
Smith Cofvoersaiwns, etc II 190 Panier’d in shells, or 
bound with silver strings Of silken Pinna 
Paxinies^d (pse’msid), a. [f Paniee sb?- + 
-ED 2.] Laden with a panmer or panniers 
X73S Somerville Chase iil 131 Drove like a pannier’d Ass, 


and scourg'd along, e zSao S. Rogers Italy, Como 47 Wains 
oxen-drawn and panntered mules are seen. 

Pa’nnierman. [f. Pahnier sb?- + Mar.] 

1 , A man in charge of a panmer or panniers, 
esf a hawker of fish, etc , who conveys his goods 
to market in panniers. ? Obs. 

Ridaig Fee N.S I (1894) 251 Divers of the inhaby- 
tantes and other poore men panier-men 1614 B Jonson 
Barth. Fair ii Wks (RtIdgJ 321/2 If the pannier-man's 
jack was ever better known by his loins of mutton, I'll be 
Bayed 1678 Ray Pi cm, (ed. 2) 78 Mock no panyer-men, 
your father was a fisher. 1736 F Drake Eboracum 1 vi 
219 Sea fish market is kept for panmermen free of the city 
1900 [see Eng Dial Diet ] * 

2 The name of a paid officer in the Inns of Court, 
who brought provisions from market (with a horse 
and panniers), and (in later times at least) had 
vanous duties in connexion with the serving of the 
meals, etc see qnots (Now obsolete.) 

X482-3 Black Bhs Ltnc. Inn If 54 Et de xvjt solut a le 
paneremaa 1338 Ibid, (ed XB97) 231 No horses shall be 
putt in the Conygarye, butt onlye one horse for the Panyar 
man x6ox Pension Bk Grafs Inn 156 The paniarman 
shall alsoe have in A allowed him for. his wantinge of 
pasture and provision for bis horse. x6z6 Bl. Bhs Line 
Inn 1B3 It is further ordered that the flesh and fish shall 
not be caryed in one pannyer undeanelye and uncovered, 
but that the Pannyerman shall have one pannyer for fish 
and another for fle^ x6a4 Pern Bk Grafs Inn 263 It is 
ordered that the panietman shall have thirrie shillings 
a yeare more towards the bringinge home of the meat 
from the markeL idgo-x Calend Inner Temple Reeds. 
(x8q 8) II 19X For a new horn for the panierman 1650 
Wits Recrea/ious'Bpit Ixxviii Muj,Onl H. the Panmer- 
man of the Temple. x66x Blount Glossogr (ed 2), Pannier^ 
man, m tbe Inns of Court, is one whose Office is to blow 
the Horn for Dinner, and wait at tbe Barristers Table. 
1842 SI Bks Liua Innsi^Th&t the Panmermaa do see that 
this order be observed ^6 MS Bks Line. Inn 19 Nov 
[Latest mention] The daughters of Edward Clark late Pan- 
merman to this Society [1900 Abolished at Inner Temple,] 
Pannikoll, obs. form of Paiihiolh 
Fannildn (pse’nikin). Also paxLXiioan, pana- 
km, pajiikin. [f. Pas ^ + -Kiir: cf mannikin ] 
A small metal (usually tinned iron) drinking vessel ; 
a cannikin ; also, the contents of such a vessel. 

' Exceedingly common in Australia' iAusfralEng) 

1823 £ Moor Suffolk Words, Pannikin, a little vessd or 
pan for warming children’s pap, etc A dimmutive of pan 
1830 R Dawson Pivs Si Australia lox (Morns) Seveial 
tin pannicans Ibid 200 He went to the spnng and brought 
me a pannican full 1835 Marryat Jac. Fafihfxu, Bringing 
out ffie botde and tin pannikins, ready for the promised 
carouse. 1865 Masson Rec Bnt Philos. 1. ig If saucers 
and pannikuis are all that we have, let us at lea&t take an 
inventory of oar saucers and pannikins. x88o Sutherland 
Tales Goldfields 44 A small pannikin full of gold dust, 
Como 1898 Morris Austral Eng^ Panmkin-boss, or 
Panntkm-overseer, . applied colloquially to a man on a 
station, whose position is above that of the ordinary station- 
hand, hut who IS only a * boss ’ or overseer m a small way 
PaUUilLg (pDe’mq), vbl. sb, [f, PAK V?- + -IBG 1 ] 
The action or process of washing aunferous sand, 
gravel, or crushed rock, by agitation m a pan, so 
as to obtam the particles of gold or other sub- 
stance of greatest speafic gravity. 

1870 Tucker Mute 40 Others to these the precious dirt 
convey, Linger a moment till the panning's through 190X 
Mnnsifs Mag XXV 662/1 Panning is the crudest and 
simplest method of getting out gold dust. 

D. The proceeds of such washing; the gold (or 
other valuable substance) obtained. 

xdgz Times xs Jan 5/2 Samples from the surfiice of the 
various reefs ^ow rich pannings 1893 Wesim Gaz 
6 Dec 6/1 My pannings from these claims are splendid. 
Fannon, -otm, obs forms of Pennoh. 

Faxmo me, a Of or pertaining to ancient Pan- 
noma, corresponding to modem Hungary Also 
Pann.0 man a and sb. 

X507 Ge&abde Herbal l xxxv § 7 So Carolus Clusitis 
hath set foorth in his pannomck Epitome. 1632 Ashmole 
Theai. Chem, Prol 3 When the World was troubled with 
Pannonick Invasions. j 6 s 6 BLOVirr Glossogr., Paunonian . 
of or belonging to Hungary xBoa Eurqp Mag. May 
333/2 The sons of Britain .animated with even more than 
^anoman ardour. 

Fannose (pserufn s), a Boi, [ad L. patmds-us 
ragged, rag-like, f. fiannus cloth: see -ose] 
'Having the texture of coarse cloth’ {Treas, Bot, 
1866). Hence Panno sely adv. 

Fannous (psemas), a. Path. [f. as prec + 
-00s.] ' Pertaining to or of the nature of pannus ’ 
{Cent Diet. 1890). 

Panniim, variant of Panfam. 

II Fanuus (pM*n:^s). Pedh. PL panntts cloth; 
in F, paniis (by Litbr^ referred to L pdnus, Gr. 
VTIVQS web).] A vascular condition of the cornea 
of the eye, with thickening and opacity 
[£:i4oo Laitfrands Ctrwg 189 Pannus is a superfluite 
J>at fallxjj m a wommans face, & comej? ofte in childbetyng] 
1706 Phillips, Pannus.. a Disease of the Eye, when the 
Vessels that run to the corners swell with Blood, by reason 
of a stoppage or inflammation ; so that a fleshy Web after- 
wards covers the whole Eye, or part of it 1873 H Walton 
Dis Eye 873 Such opacity with vasculanty is called pannus 

Fanttnscoxinni. Cp®® nj^sjko®*n»m) [Illiterate 
comb. oilu. pannus cloth, and hide, leather,] 

A trade-name for a kind of soil leather cloth, used 
for the uppers of boots and shoes. 


x8s8 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Pannuscorium, a namegi\en 
to a species of leather cloth, used for shoes and boots for 
those who have tender feet. ^ x86o Popular Song, Here is 
a Necropolii;, There is an Emporium, Your hoots are Ante- 
gTopolis,Your shoes are Panusconum sB 6 oA U Year Round 
No 46 467 The pannus conum, which has abolished corns. 
Fanny (pie ni), a. rare, [f Pan sb? + -t.] 
Like or charactenbtic of a pan 
X872 Ellacombe Ch Bells Devon, Bells Ck. 1 209 A panny, 
harsh, iron-like sound. 

Fanny cele, -de, obs. forms of Pannioie 
Fannyer, Pann;^^©^* ohs ff Pannier, Panteb. 
PanoiBtic, Fanolethry • see Pan- 2. 
FaaomphiSBau, -ean (pseepmfsan), a [f 
Gr, iravo;i^a?-os, f, irav- all + voice of a god, 
oracular response : an epithet of Zeus ] Of or 
pertaining to Zeus, as sender of all ominous voices 
(Misused humorously in Fiench by Rabelais, and 
misunderstood by Cockeram, etc.) 

xSag Cockeram, Panomphean, All hearing 1636 Blount 
Glossogr t Panomphean peitalning to Jupiter. z(^ 
Motteux Rabelais y, xlvi, Trine is a Panomphean Woid, 
that is a Word understood, us’d and celebrated by all 
Nations and signifies Dnnk. 1856 Mrs Browntng Aur. 
Leigh V 114 We want no half gods, Panomphaean Joves 
So Pauomplia Ic, Pauo xnpMc adjs {nonce-wds ) 
xSsz T. L. Peaoock Maid Marian xvii 266 That very 
Pa]y>mphic Pantagruelian saint, well known.. as a female 
divinity, by the name of La Dive Bouteille. 2878 J Thom- 
son Plenip Ktyj Whose supreme oracle is thepanomphaic 
Tnncq. 

II Fanopliobia (psen^flja bia) Path, Also 9 
paiipliobia. [mod.L, f Gr. XL&v, gen Ilai/ds 
Pan + -^ojSia from 0 oj 9 os fear ] A form of melan- 
cholia marked by causeless or excessive terror 
X7M Hooper Med Diet , Pasiophoita, that kind of melan- 
choly which IS attended with groundless- fears 1870 
Maudsley Body ^ Mtnd 97 That form of melancholia 
which is sometimes described as panphobia. 1893 iyd Soc 
Lex, Panopkobia, sudden fear or panic, which was sup- 
posed to be inspired by Pan, 

II FanophtliaTinia = next. 

tSgo in Cent Diet 1893 in Syd, Soc Lex 

II FaHophtbaluiii/is, Path. [Pan-.] In- 
flammation of the whole eyeball, 

X842 in Dunglison Med. Lex jBgg AlWvtisSysi. Med VI 
789 Evidence of destructive changes and panophthalmitis 

Panoplied (pte*n^pUd), a [f. Panoply 4- 
-ED 2 .] Clad in complete armoux. Also fig 
1877 “Blackie Wise Men 2x8 She ivith nice craft had 
moulded from the clay A panoplied Pallas xpox Ld. M ilncr 
Sp 26 May, Panoplied hatred,insensate, ambitious, in vmcible 
ignorance 

Panoply (pscn^pli), sb [ad Gr wavoirX/a a 
complete suit of armour, the full armour of the 
dirkirTfs, f. way- all + BrrXa pi arms. Cf F panophe 
(occurring casually 1551, but adm, m Diet. Acad 
1835). The original Gi. and a latinized fonn 
pamplta occur m early use 
1607 Sir j. H in Hari^otCs Hugye Ant (ed Park 1804') 
II 213 As well episcopalT as temporall panopUa, or furni- 
ture, beseeming both a gentlenmm a deane, and a bi^op 
1624 Gee Foot out 0/ Snare 24 Let vs axme our selues 
with tbe TravoffAta of God ] 

1 . A complete suit of armour, the ‘ whole armour ’ 
of a soldier («) of ancient or (^) of mediaeval times 
(In ( 3 ) its brightness and splendour are chiefly 
connoted ) 

(a) 1632 B JoNSON Ladym ivfron. More .Than 
allyc mr fury, and the panoply— Prtfc Which is at best, but 
a thin linen armour 1667 Milton P L vt 760 Hee in 
Celestial Panophe all armd 1750 Johnson Rambler 'N o 78 
f X Encumbered and oppressed, as he will find himself 
with the ancient panoply 1838 Xhirlwall Greece II 346 
Their short spears and daggers were ill fitted to make an 
impression on ihe Spartan panoply. x88i Jowbtt Thucyd 
I. 243 Three hundred panoplies which were allotted to 
Demosthenes he brought home with him, 

0 ) X813 Scott Trierm 11 xix. As all around the lists so 
wide In panoply the champions ride. 1839 Longt Coplas 
de Mannque xxxii, Scarf, and gorgeous panoply, And 
nodding plume x8^ Freeman Norm Cong (1876) I m 
3x6 Aimed with all the magnificence of the full panoply of 
the tune 

2 . In various fig. and transf. applications * a fig 
Complete armour for spiritual or mental warfare 

Often with direct allusion to ■nji' wavoirAiaK roS ©eoS * the 
whole armour of God ’ in Eph. vi 11, 13 
1576 Fleming fjtitU) A Panophe of Epistles, Or, a looking 
Glasse for the vnlearned X650 S Clarke Eccl Htsf (x654> 

I 4 Patience is the Panoply or whole Amour of the man of 
God 1638 Gurnall Chr. tn Arm. (1669) 243/x These words 
piesent us with another piece in the Christians panoply. 
1784 C!owper Task iL 345 Armed himself in panoply com- 
plete Of heavenly temper 1854 JSC Abbott Napoleon 
(1855) II XXV 464 Napoleon was armed with the panoply 
of popular rights; 1884 Tennyson Bechet v. ii, Mail’^d jn the 
perfect panoply of faith. 

b. transf Any kind of complete defence, cover- 
ing, or dothing c. Any splendid enveloping or 
surrounding array, material or ideal. 

1829 Lytton Devereux ui, What a panoply of smiles 
the duchess wears to night. 1832 Lander Adv Niger 111 . 
xvii 37 Another chann a panoply, for preserving all 
persons, while bathing, from the fangs of the crocodiles. 
1850 Merivale Rom Emp (1865) I vm. 322 Before him 
Iw the mighty City .gleaming in tbe sun with Us panoply 
ofxoofs. 1856 Kane Arct Bxpl. II 1. 22 His many-coated 
panoply agauist KingDeath. 1867 Lydia M. Child Romance 
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of Riptth XXXV, 400 Mist as it grew colderj liad settled^ on 
the trees covering every little twig with a panoply of ice. 
187a Jenkikson Guide Eng Let^s (1879) 978 Ihe two 
lakes, Buttermere and Crummock, surrounded by a grand 
pan^ly of mountains 1887 Bowen Mnetd iii 5x7 Both of 
the Bears, and Orion, in golden panoply dight 
3 A group of pieces of aimotir arranged as 
a kind of trophy or ornament. 

18^ m Cent, Did, 1896 Daily ITewst Mar 7/5 Some 
Russian shields, serving as panoplies, were added to the 
French shields 

Panoply Cp0end]3li), S!'. [f. prcc. sb] trans. 
To arm completely, to furnish with, a panoply 
183* L Hunt Gentle Armour 11 4 Tomorrow sees me 
panoplied indeed Hoimlet Sept 364 To panoply 
fearful souls with the armor of heaven-inspired thoughta 
b ^ To array with something brilliant 
1895 Daily News 14 Sept 5/7 There was a train of saloon 
carnages for the excursionists. It was panoplied with flags 
and garlanded with vine leaves 
PaXLOptiC (psenpptik), a, [f. Gr* r&vovrot 
seen of all, fully visible, Tray^irr-jyy albseemg + -ic ] 

1 . All-seeing. 

1826 Blackw Mag XX 844 He vainly conceits that the 
great forest of books will hide him from our panoptic view 
1856 J. Martineax; Ess. (xSgz) IV 52 Any class ot teachers 
free to assume this panoptic position. 

2 . In which all is seen cf. Panoetioox 

1845 R. W 'EKmvTOnPop.Educ. ix fed a) 239 The school 
tin France] is the ward of one great panoptic pnsonhouse, 
with the keepers before the door, 

PanO'ptical, a [f. as prec. + -ai.] Of or 
pertaining to a view of everything at once. 

1879 Sir G Scott Lect Archit II 252 The internal effect 
does not, however, trust exclusively to this panoptical theory 

Panopticon (psenp ptikpn) [f Gr, irav- + 
6 tttik 6 v neuter of 6irTi«dff of or for sight , cf. itdv- 
oTTTOff fully seen or visible.] 

1 . The name given by Bentham to a proposed form 
of prison of circular shape having cells built round 
and fully exposed towards a central * well whence 
the warders could at all times observe the prisoners 
Also attnd or as ai^. 

The Penitentiary, Millbank, London, was originally con- 
structed accoiding to Bentham’s plan 
1791 Ben'tham (title) Panopticon , or, the Inspection-House. 
Ntd I Postscr. 86 In a Panopticon prison there ought not 
any wheie be a single foot square, on which man or boy 
shall be able to plant himself under any assurance of not 
being observed 18x3 Edin, Reo, XXII 19 The Panopticon 
was to be open at all times to every magistrate, and at 
certain hours to the public generally i8r8 Hazlitt Eng 
Poets V, (1870) 128 He superintends, as in a panopticon, 
a select circle of rural malefactors 1882 Mrs. Oliphant Lit 
Hist Eng III 310 Bentham’s Panopticon 

b, fig and transf A place wheie everything is 
visible , a show-room for novelties. 

1851 J. Hamilton Roy Preacher xix (1854) 239 From this 
panopticon of all the possible, His holy wisdom chose the 
best. z88z OciLviB (Annandale), Panopticon 2 An ex- 
hibition room for novelties Art Journal 

2 . Name given to an optical instniment (In 
quot 1768, app a kind of telescope ) 

1768 Franklin Lett Wks 1840 V 420 Mr Martin, when 
I called to see his panopticon, had not one ready X87X 
Routle^dsEv Boy'^sAnn Mar Suppl.i/i Statham's* Pan- 
opticon ’ a powerful achromatic Telescope and Microscope 
combined 

Paoiora m, a and sh, [A commercial shorten- 
ing of panoramic.l a. adj\ = Paxobamio. b 
sb, =a Pantframtc camet-a 

x8gi Photagr Ann, 201 The Panoram* a perfected pano- 
ramic camera. 1902 Wesim Gaz s6 May 4/2 Holiday 
pictures taken with a Panoram type of camera. Ibid 
36 June 4/2 He should make it a point to use a Panoram 
for his exposures. 1903 Ibid 27 May is/a The North 
Eastern Railway Company publisn a series of what they call 
‘Panoram’ post cards. 

Panorama (peenoia ma, -se ma). [f Gr irai/- 
all + BpafM view : a name invented by R, Barker 
f 1789. 

(In his specification of patent 1767, he called his invention 
La Nature A coup dCEtl.)'\ 

L A picture of a landscape or other scene, either 
arranged on the inside of a cylindrical surface 
round the spectator as a centre (a cyclorama), or 
unrolled or unfolded and made to pass before him, 
so as to show the various parts in succession 
X796 Repertory of Arts IV. 165 Patent granted to Mr 
Robert Barker [No 3612 of 1787] (Footnote) This invention 
has been since called the Panorama x8oz Eneycl, Bni, 
Suppl 11 326/2 Panorama, a word employed of late to 
denote a painting which lepresents an entire view of any 
country, city, or other natural objects, as they appear to 
a person standing in any situation, and turning quite lound. 
XB06-7 J Beresfobd Miseiies Hum Life v. xvii, Prolong- 
ing your stay in London for the express purpose of going 
to the Panorama. 1807 T Young Lectures I 453 In the 
panorama, which has lately been exhibited m many parts of 
Europe, the effects of natural scenery are very closely imi- 
tated x8 (title) Panorama of the Thames from London 
to Richmond, exhibiting every Object on both banks of the 
River. x866 Brande & Cox Diet Sa , The first pano- 
rama exhibited in London was painted by Robert Barker in 
3789, it represented a view of Edinburgh. 

b. transf, andy%; A continuous passing scene ; 
a mental vision in which a series of images passes 
before the imnd’s eye, 

X836 Marryat Japhet Ivil 304/1 A deep reverie, dunng 
which the various circumstances and adventures of my life 


were passed in a rapid panorama before me, 1859 Gsa Eliot 
A . Bede xliv. You percen e clearly what sort of picture Adam 
and Hetty made in the panorama of Arthur’s thoughts on 
his journey homeward 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Bttiteifiy 
IV, She began to recall the endless moving panorama of the 
London streets 

2 . An unbroken view of the whole surrounding 
region. 

1828 Scott Ckfotu Canougate Set ir Introd, The Calton 
had always the superiority of its unrivalled panorama. 1836 
Murray's Handbk /or Traio, 321 The Panorama from the 
top of the Brocken is very fine. 1878 K. Johnston Afru:a 
11 22 From the summit there opens out one of the grandest 
panoramas which the eye of man could behold 
b, ^ A complete and compiehensive survey or 
presentation of a subject. 

x8ox (itilii The Political Panorama. x8o6 Mrs. Stern- 
D\LE (piili) The Panorama of Youth xSxa J. Smith (piile) 
The Panorama of Saence and Art. x8x3 Maria Edgeworth 
Patron (1833) II, xxvu 137 In his rapid panorama of foreign 
countrie^ he showed vanety of knowledge. x86o Pusey 
Mm, Proph 425 Habakkuk, in one vast panorama, exhibits 
the future in pictures of the past 

3 . aitnb. and Comb. ; also panorama-wise. 

xSon W Irving Knxche^ nr vi, The panorama view of 
the battery was given merely to gratify the reader with 
a correct description of that celebrated place x8z2 Blachw 
XII. 86 A thousand other scenes come up .panorama- 
wise before us 1896 Daily News 19 Nov. 7/^ A prospecting 
party came across a vein of gold quartz in the famous 
panorama walk 

Panora’mal, a, nonce-wd, [f. prec. + -al,] 
Passi^ everything under survey or review. 

x8o8 E S Barrett Miss-led General lao Those satirical, 
crihcal, panorama!, cynical drudges, the Reviewers. 

Panoramic (psenone-mik), a [f. prec + -ic ] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a panoiama. 

Panoramic carnera^ a photo^phic camera devised to 
rotate automatically so as to ti^e a complete or extended 
landscape 

1813 Rees Cycl s v Pattorarne^ The cylindrical surface on 
which objects are to be painted is called the panoramic sur- 
face. 3B15J Campbell 5 4/970x361 (Jod), I ex- 
pressed a wish, that my friends in London could be gratified 
with a panoramick view of it 1838 Robins (title) Panoramic 
Representation of the (Queen's Coronation Procession from 
the Palace to the Abbey 1856 SirB Brodie Psychol Inq 
1 , 11. 35 An extensive panoramic view of the whole of the 
surrounding country. X878 Abney Photogr (i88z) 2x4 In 
a panoramic camera the eye is supposed to travel round the 
view, the point of sight altering at each movement of the eye 
b Commanding a view of the whole landsc^e 
1880 D W Freshfield in Academy xx Dec. 418 The 
panoramic peak of Monte Incudine. 

So Fauora'inical a , ; Fanora mically adv.^ after 
the manner of a panorama 
1840 Fraser's Mag XXII 671 Emblazoned panoramically 
upon the mind’s perception. 1846 Worcester, Panoramic^ 
PanoratmeetL 1889^ \thenseum 28 Dec. ma/i The subject 
. .treated panoramically, is exceptionally difficult, 
Fauoramist (psenora’mist, -semist). [f. as 
piec, + -IBT ] A painter of panoramas. 

x88x N 6 th Ser. HI. 247/2, 1 shall be glad to know if 
there is any record of the panoiamist’s religious history. 
x888 Pall Mall G 14 Mar 5/2 The illusion produced by the 
art of the panoramist is so great that even with the aid of 
an opera glass it is almost mipossible to determine at what 
exact point the solid objects end and the painted picture 
b^ms. 

Panorgonon, -Orthodox, etc. ; see Par-. 

II Fauorpa (panp ipa). Entom, PI. -a, [mod. 
L (Lmnasus 1748); denvation not stated] A 
genus of neuropterous insects, the type of a family 
Pamrptdsi^ taken hysome as an order Panorpatof, 
the scorpion-fiies. Hence Fano rpAte, f Fauo r- 
patous adjs.j of or pertaining to the scorpion-flies 
as an order ; Fano rplan, Fano xpine ad^s.^ of 
or pertaining to the genus Panorpa , Fano’rpld, 
an insect of the family Panorptdf&y Fano^xpold a,, 
resembling or related to the scorpion-flies 
X878 Bell Gegenbaur^s Comp Anat 272 Some of Panorpa 
have an enlargement at the end of the fore-gut 1857 Hay nb 
Expos Lex, Fanozpatous 1890 Webster, Panoiptan, 
Panorpid x^ Cent Did, Pasicrpine 1895 Funk's 
Stand Diet , Panorpate, Panorpoid, 

Panotype (pse’ndbip). [f pano-, irregularly 
for Pan- or Pauto- + Type. ] A name for a photo- 
graphic picture obtained by the collodion process. 
1875 in Knight Diet Mech 1602/2 [Also m later Diets ] 
Panpaxdie, -perdy, obs. ff. pain perdu . see 
Pain sb,^ 2. 

Panpathy, -phenomenalism : see Pan- 2. 
tFanphaTmacal, a, Obs rare, [f next + 
-AL ] Of or pertaining to a panpharmacon, pan- 
acean 

X657 Tomlinson Rermls Disp 289 The Indians use this 
medicament as panpharmacal in all diseases, Physical 
Did., Panpitannacal, an universal medicine 

Fanpharmacon, pam- (psenfaumak^u, 
psem-). rare [f. Pan- all + Gr ^pisa/cov drug ; 
cf Gr. irafJup&pfjLaKos adj. ‘skilled in all drugs .] 
A remedy against all diseases and poisons, a uni- 
versal remedy, a panacea. 

1661 Blount Glossogr (ed 2), Panpharmacon (Gr), a 
medicine for all diseases. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens 
(17x3) 575/2 It is used hysome as Panpbarmacon, hut what 
Diseases it will absolutely cure I thmk is scarcely deter- 
min’d 1700 T Brown Antusem Ser ^ Com 95 The 
Outsides of their Pots were Gilded with the Titles of Preserva- 


tives, Cordials and Panpharmacons. 173X Bailey, Pam^ 
pharrnacm [So 1775 Ash ] 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 

I. 193 The divine Isaac Barrow resorted to this panpbarmacon 
whenever he wished to collect his thoughts. 

Panphobia, variant of Panophobia. 
Fan-pipe (pse-nipoip). Also Pan’s pipe, 
Pan’s-pipe. [£ Pan sh,^ + Pipe ] A primitive 
musical instrument made of a senes of reeds gradu- 
ated in length so as to form a scale, the upper and 
open ends being level, so as to permit the easy 
passage of the lips from one to another , its inven- 
tion was asenbed by Greek legend to Pan; a 
syrinx, mouth-organ. 

x82oT.MiTCHELL4mfi22^^ I p, XXXV, Olympus is generally 
represented, as a young man .. taking lessons on the pan- 
pipe from Marsjras. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk I X114 A 
man playing the Pan-pipes, or * mouth organ 3846 Grote 
Greece j, i. (3862) L 52 Herm8s surrenders to Apollo, the 
lyre, mventmg for his own use the syrinx or panspipe. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes xlvu, At the end of the lime-tree 
avenue is a broken-nosed damp Faun, with a marble panpipe. 
i^S JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 37 The harp may be per- 
mitted in the town, and the Pan’s-pipe in the fields. 

Panplegia to Panpeyemsm ; see Pan-. 

Fa u-Fresbyte’rian, a. [Pan- i.] Of or 
perUining to all Presb3rterians 
1877 Proc Free Ch Scot 973 Representatives to the 
Pan-Preshyterian Council— The names of gentlemen , pro. 
posed [to] represent the Assembly at the General Presby. 
terian Counal in July next x888 Pall Mall G 6 July 1/2 
The Fan Presbyterian Council meets once in four years. 

t Fa n-pu dding. Obs. or dial A pudding 
cooked or naked in a pan , see quot 1839 
x6o6 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881} 47 Quoth he, Panpudding 
IS a good dish for a grosse stomack 1630 J Taylor 
(W ater-P ) Gt Eater Kent Wks 1 146/1 The Pan puddings 
of Shropshire, the White puddings of Somersetsnire, the 
Hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the Pudding pyes of any 
shire, all is one to him 1736 Byrom Rem (Chetham Soc.) 

II. I 17 , 1 ate pan puddings, as they called them (flitters) 
heartily. 1839 Stonehouse Axkolnie 47 About forty or 
fifty years ago Saturday, pan pudding, 1 e a pudding made 
of flour, with small bits of nacon in it. 

b attnh. (in contemptuous use.) 

*593 Nashe Four Lett Conftt Wks (Grosart) II 277 
Not to corrupt the atre, and imposthumate mens ears with 
their pan-pudding prose any more. 

c. Phr To stand to one's pan-pudding, to stand 
to one’s duty , to stand firm, hold one’s ground 
1690 PaganPrtnee xxv. 71 And so, noble Ti itons, every one 
to his command , stand to your Panpudding. 1694 Mot- 
TEUX Rabelais iv. Jxiv (3737) 264 How bravely did they 
stand to their Fan-puddings ! 

Pans, obs form of pence, pi. of Penny. 
Pan-Satanism to -sclerosis . see Pan-. 
Pansch, obs form of Patjnoh. 

Fanse (pems), v. Sc, and dial. Also 5 pans, 
panss, 6-8 pance, (9 panch). [a. OF. panser, 
pancer, to take thought for, take care of, treat (the 
sick), attend (to wounds, etc,), parallel form of 
penser to think . see Pensb ] 
fl. intr. To think; to meditate. Obs 
a xjoo Henryson Garment gude Ladies 27 Hirpatelet of 
gude pansing 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ivni 24 Thay panss 
nocht oiTthe parrochin pure* 1528 Lyndesay Dream s 97 To 
pans on his prudens 1530 — Test Papyngo 444 My hart 
IS peirst with panes for to pance. 1594 A Hume Hymns, etc 
(Bannatyne Club) 63 Studie not nor panse not meikleon the 
feeding of the flesh 1637-50 Row Htsi Kirk (Wodrow 
See.) 12 The faithfull servants of God paused how this 
great work might be effectuat to God’s glorie 
1 2 . trans. To think of, consider, heed Obs, 
x^ Rolland Crt Venue iii. 879 PerfitUe pance thir 
pointis last pregnant, c x6oo Montgomerie Cherrie Slae 
Z357 And pance not, nor skance not. The perril nor the 
piyce 1629 Sir W Mure True Cructf, 2825 If God bee 
for thee, panse no who oppose 

3 . To attend to surgically or medically , to dress 
(a wound) 

a Montgomerie Cheme 4 Stae 491 Gif ony pacient 
wald be pancit, Quhy suld he loup quhen he Is lancit 1676 
W Row Conin, BlaiVs Aitiobtog xii (1848) 576 They had 
a singular care of him causing panse his wounds. 1752 J 
Louthian Form of Process (ed. ^ 124 He was carried to a 
neighbouring House, where his Wounds were panced 1890 
LowbONGw*^//i«t;a8nE D D ) Having paused and dressed 
the wound. 1891 Hartland Gloss, Panck,,, to prick and 
work a wound to extract matter or any foreign substance. 
Hence Pansmg vbLsb, (tt) thmkiug, (b) the 
dressing of a wound ; also Pansement rare, 

X500-20 Dunbar XXIX 13 Than pansing of penuritie 
Revis that fra my remembrance. xyj^r^o BwghRec Edtn 
(Rec Soc.) IV 352 The pansmg, dressing^ cuiing, and 
handling of Robert Asbowane, quha wes laitlie hurt and 
woundit be Tames Dowglas 1590 A. Hume Hymns, etc 
(Bannatyne Club) 45 My pansmg dois augment my paine, 
184Z Dunglison, Pansement, dressing 
t Pause, sb Obs rarer-^. [a. OF, pense, 
panse, thought.] A thought. 

a 1500 Colkelbie Sew 1 456 (Bann MS ) And all thair plat 
pure pansis 

Pause, obs. variant of Paunoe, a breast-plate. 
Panse, Pansie, obs. forms of Pansy. 
Pansheon, -shon, obs. or dial ff Pancheon. 
Fansied (pse nzid), a. [f. Pansy + -ed 2 ] 
Adorned with or abounding in pansies 
x8z9 Wiffen Aonian Hours (1820) ax A pansied dell. X835 
Talfourd Ion 11 1, When pansied turf was air to winged feet. 
Pansive, obs Sc form of Pensive a. 
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Pan-Slav (psenisla v), a, [Pan- i.] « next. 

1903 Mod Newsj^apert In 1905 a Pan-Slav exhibition will 
be held at St Petetsbui^, when representatives will be sent 
from all the Slavonic nations of eastern Europe 

Fanslavic, -Slavic (-sla-vik), a, [Pan- i ] 
a Of or pertaining to all the Slavic races b. 
« pANSLAVISTIO a. 

x86o Marsh Eng' Lang, 1 8 The Panslavic invasion, 
which will be the next source of danger to the civil and in- 
tellectual liberties of Chnstendom x88o Daily Tel a Mar., 
A fresh outburst of Panslavic anger 

Panslavism (p^nsla viz*ni). Also 9 -scla- 
vism. [f Pan- i + Slav + -ism : after Ger Pan- 
sclavtsmus,'] The movement or aspiration for the 
union of all Slavs or Slavonic peoples in one poli- 
tical oiganization 

[1846 JowETT in Life^ Lett (1897) I v 157 My balance 
of power would be France and England against Pan- 
sclavismus and despotism.] x8^ Longf in L^e (xSpx) II. 
188 He [Gurowski] is a Pole believing m Panslavism, or the 
union of all the Slavonic tribes under one head, and that 
head Russia. 1^7 Public Oj^imon 7 July i The advance of 
Russia IS as hateful to the hopes of Hellemc Christians as it 
can be welcome to the zealots of Panslavism. 1880 Fraser's 
Mag May 6x6 Here Panslavism is distinctly repudiated ; 
PhiTo-Slavii>m is defined 1 have never met a Panslavist 
among the Southern Slavs 

So Pansla*vist, an adherent or promoter of 
Panslavism ; also as ^ ^ next , Panslavl stic 
a f a of, pertaining to, or favouring Panslavism ; 
b. = Panslavic a. 

z8£o Longf in Z^(x8gx) II 189 At tea we had Panslavistic 
Guiowski 1877 H M WALLACE Eussia XXVI 419 But what 
of their Panslavistic Aspirations ? 1883 AtJietmunt 29 Dec; 
855/z It saved him from those Panslavist tendencies 1884 
Harper's Mag May 859/1 The aspirations of the Musco- 
\ite panslavists were not satisfied. 1903 CcnUm^ Eev.Jan, 
65 The first Pan-Slavistic Congress took place in Prague in 
June, 1848 

Panslavcnian, -Slav-, a Also -solav- 
oman. [Pan- i.] Of or pertainmg to, or in- 
cluding all Slavonians; Panslavic, Panslavistic. 
So Panslavo'nlo, -S 1 -, -Sclavonic a.] Pan.- 
sla^vonlsm » Panslavism. 


1854 R G Latham Natwe Races Russian Emp 331 The 
fundamental fact on which Fan slavonism rests, is the vast 

area over which the dififerent dialects of the Slavonic lan- 
guage are spoken, combined with the small amount of 
difiference they eiuiibit. 1864 Webster, Panslavoman 
X877 Public O^mon 7 July i Under the supreme direction 
of rrince Tcherkasski .and his colleagues of M AkeakofTs 
Panslavonic bureau. 1877 D. M Wallace Russia xxxiy 
600 There was but one step to the conception of a Panslavonic 
empire 

Pansophic (psen^ fik), a, [f. as Pansopht -h 
-10 ] Of or pertaining to pansophy. Also Pau- 
se pblcal a Hence FanacpMoally adb , in a 
pansophic manner. 

j6sx CoLLiFR Contemus' Patieme Univ, Knmvl 93 We 
have three chieie and e^setitiall properties of Pansophicall 
method. Ibid 146 Every theame that*s handled panso- 
phically hath propositions making demonstrations. x66o 
Worthington Let to Bartlib in Remains (Chetham Soc ) 

I 2^2 It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin for the humbling of many conemted enthusiasts and 
Pansophical pietenders. x88a AiJunseuvi 4 Mar 279 His 
[Comenius's] great design of a Pansophic Institute, or 
College of the Sciences^ was pressed upon the Long Parlia- 
ment by Hartlib and others. 

Pausophism (pae*ns^fiz*m). [f. Gr. ‘jrdvffo<pos 
all-wise + -ism.] The possession or profession of 
universal knowledge. So Pa nsopliist, a claimant 
or pretender to universal knowledge 

i8$4 Blackmorb Clara Vasighan xxxix, Choose between 
my services, and the maunderings of some pansophist 1868 
P^l Mall C 2 Dec 12 As a geneial rule the attempt at 
pansophism, even in the arts, must end in pansciolism 

Pansophy (psens^fi). Also J7 -soplue, 7-8 

II pansophia. [f Gr irav- all + ffo^ta wisdom, form- 
ing an abstr. sb to Gr. ir<ij/<ro0or adj. ' all-wise \] 

1 . Univeisal or cyclopsedic knowledge; a scheme 
or cyclopaedic work embracing the whole body 
of human knowledge. 

In its Latin form used by J. A Comenius (Komensky) of 
Moravia in 1639, in the title of a book, Prodromus Pan- 
sophisBi giving a sort of prospectus of a universal cyclopmdm, 

1642 Hartlib Ref Schooles 90 The seven parts of the 
Temple of Christian Pansophic 1651 Collier ComemtK 
Paiterne Unvo Knaiul 16 Pansophy therefore by whole- 
some Counsel takes all things m generall into its considera- 
tion, that it may evidently and most clearly appeare, how 
lesser things are, and come to be, subordinate to the greater 
[etc] 1^4 Boyle Excell Theol i l 50 The Encyclo- 
pedia's and Pansophia's, that even men of an elevated genius 
have aimed at x88a Aikenseum 4 Mar. 279/x Comenius s 
scheme was to collect and maintain learned men from all 


108/2 i 

‘ Christian Academy of Pansophy . 

2 . The claim or pietension to universal knowledge 
1792 Boothby On Biirhds App Whtgs 265 The French 
phitosophers affect a sort of pansophy, or universality of 
command over the opinions of men 1886 Standard 30 Dec 
2/1 His pansophy teaches him that the affections are the 
cause of all the misery in the world 

Pansperm * see Pan- a 
t Pansperma’tic, « Obs [f. Gr. irav- all 
+ ffirepfiar- seed + -ic, after spermatic ] That is the 
seed or seminal principle of all things 


Leybourn Curs, Math, 445 b, To the end it [the Solar 
Ocean] might more effectually communicate its Pansperma- 
tick Virtue to all those Bodies, to which it is to afford Light 
and Influence 

PanspeTmatism. [f as prec. + -ism] = 
PANSFJBBMT. Hence Panspe xmatist, one who 
sm 

420 The hypothesis, 
, . . atmosphere is full of in- 

visible germs which can penetrate through the smallest 
crevtees 'Ihis hypothesis is currently known as ‘pansper- 
matism’, or the ‘theory of omnipresent germs', or the 
‘ germ-theory ' 1874 Contemp Rev, XXIV 518 It rested 

more especially with the FanspermatisLs, who chose still to 
be opponents of ‘spontaneous generation', to show this 
belief was erroneous 1878 Tyndall S’t II xui. 

Panspermia * see Panspjbbmt. 

Pausperxnic (p9enisp5‘jmik), a [f. Gr. vdv- 
OTicppros composed of, or contaming all sorts of 
seeds (f. •no.v- all + (Tirbppa seed) + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to panspermy. 

2857 Mayne Expos Lex , Panspennicus ., of or belong- 
ing to Panspermia panspermia 
So Paneperiniam (p£En|Sp3*jmiz’m)«PANSPEK- 
MATISM, panspe rmist = Panspebmatist. 

1869 tr. Pouchei's Universe (1871) 504 The name of pan- 
spermism has been given to this pretended universal dis- 
semination of the reproductive bodies of animals and plants 
1B70 Nicholson Man Zeol 33 By the * panspermists ’ or 
the opponents of spontaneous generation, it is alleged, that 
the production of Bactena in organic mfusions is due 
simply to the fact that the atmosphere and probably the 
fluid Itself, is charged with innumerable germs. X874 Con- 
temp, Rev XXlXl 710 The hypothesis of Panspermism , 
supposes that these minutest living things have merely de- 
veloped in the fluids owing to the accidental presence of 
invisible geims thrown off from pre-existing living organisms 
i88x Tyndall Floating Matter of Air 208 Panspermism 

Panspermy (pssziisps-jmi) Also m mod. L. 
form panspeTnua. [ad Gr. iravaTreppla the doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras and Demoentus that the ele- 
ments were a mixture of all the seeds of things, 
f, irasKHreppos , see Panspebmio.] The biogenetic 
theory that the atmosphere is full of minute germs 
which develop on finding a favourable environment 
Also called Panspebmatism 
1842 Dunglisok Med Lexy Panspermia 1857 Mayke 
Expos Lexy Panspermia „y panspermy 1882 Pop Sci, 
Monthly XX. 824 Ihe weight of his opinion in favor of his 
own theory of panspermy 1893 Syd Soc Lex , PanspermiOy 
the physiological system according to which there are germs 
disseminated through all space which develop when they 
encounter a suitable soil 

Pansphygmograph, etc.: see Pan- 2. 
Pan*s-pipe, Pan’s pipe; see Pan-pipe. 
Pansy (psemzi). Forms . 5 pensee, 6 pensy, 
pawnsy, patmaie, 6-7 panoy, 6-8 pansie, 7- 
pansy. Also i 3 . 6 pances (? pi ,) , pawnee, patinse, 
6-7 panse, patmee. [Formerly peiesee,pemyy a F. 
pensity penede (« 1500 in Godel Compl)y a fanciful 
application of pensde * thought \ The ;8 form panse 
IS not given m Fr diets. , but OF. had pease, pause, 
beside pensk, pamde, in the sense ‘thought*. 

A reference to the popular or ‘ vulgar’ standing of the 
name in France occurs in the French botanist Ruel or 
Ruellius De natura slirptum (1536) 595 ‘Violae inodoi® 
genus esse putavenm quamvulgus galhcam penseam vocat ’ ] 
The common name of P’so/iz tricolor , esp of the 
cultivated varieties ; the wild plant is a common 
weed in cornfields, etc , with small flowers com- 
pounded of purple, yellow, and white ; the culti- 
vated form IS a favourite garden plant, with veiy 
numerous varieties having large nchly and vanously 
coloured flowers. Also called Heartsease, q. v., 
and dialectally and locally by various fanciful 
names, as kiss-me-cU-ihe-garden-gate, love-in-idle- 
ness, three-Jaces^nder-a-hood, etc, 
ax^ Assembly of Ladus 62 With margarettes growing 
in ordinaunce . Ne-m’oublie-mies and sovenez also; The 
povre pensees were not disloged there. X330 Palsgr 251/8 
Fancy floure, meme pencet [cf 231/1 Hertesease, metvoe 
pensee] Ibid 253/1 Pensy floure, pensee, *^2 Greene 
Upst Courtier in Marl, Mtsc (Malh ) II 217 The checkerd 
paunsie, or party coloured harts ease, xssj Gkrarde Mer- 
bal II ccxcix § 1 703 Harts ease is named Pansies, Liue 
in Idlenes 1629 Parkinson Parodist tn Sole hi 283 In 
English Hartsease, and Pansies of the French name Pensees 
Some gjueit foolish names, as Loue in idlenesse, Cull me to 
you, and Three faces in a hood *637 Milton 144 

'Ihe Pansie freakt with jeat 1697 Dryden Vtrg, Past 11 
66 Fancies to please the Sight, and Casia sweet to smell. 
1771 Langhorne Fables of Flora, Violet 9 t Pansyyu, On that 
fair bank a Pansy grew, That borrow’d from indulgent skies 
A velvet shade ana purple hue, 1866 Treas^ Bot 12x8 The 
endless varieties of Heartsease, or Pansy, are all deriyed 
from the cornfield weed tricoUm, and the allied 

species V altaica from Tartary, and V,grandiflora from 
^czerland. 


142 The pretie Pawnee And the Cheuisaunce, ^ 
with the fayre flowre Delice x6ox Holland Plwy xxi x. 
02 The purple March Violet, after them the Pause ^17 
B JoNSON Vision of Delight 164 The shining Meads Doe 
boast the Paunce, the Lillie, and the Rose, c xfiao Robinson 
Mary Magd,\ 3^6 ^ r 1 « 

b. A figure or representation of the flower of 
the pansy as an ornament. [So m i6th c. Fr.] 


XSS3 Richmond Wills 76, I beohweytt and gyff to my 
broder Constable my pawnsy of golde with the ruby in it, 
c. Comb, as pansy-citUwe, -flower, -grower, 
-gromng, -tint, -velvet', pansy-coloured, -hke, 
-purple, -violet, -yellow adjs 
[Cf F, penste ‘ couleur d’un violet brun * (Littr^ J 
a 1548 Hall Chroiu, Hen VIII 8x The Frenche kyng & 
hit bend with garlondes of friers knottes of white satten, 
and in euery garlond laj paunse flowers, whiche signified, 
thinke on Fraunces. 1865 R Buchanan Sutherlands 
Pansies iv. But pansy growing made bis heart within Blow 
I fresh. 1891 Daily Nezos 22 June 6/2 A yoke of pansy- 
I coloured velvet 1897 Westm Gaz 26 Jan lo/i He turned 
1 his attention to pansy culture; x£^ Atlantic Monthly Apr 
i 460/t The velvety, pansy-like variety of the birdfoot violet 
I 1898 Daily News 1 1 May 4/4 A gown of pansy-purple velvet 
X90X IVesim Gaz 13 July 2/1 A wild upheaval of pansj- 
I purple volcano-shaped peaks 

Pant (pant), sb ^ northern, [Ongm unknown * 
sense 2 suggests Romanic pantano slough, bog; 
but the resemblance is prob. fortuitous ] 

1 , A public fountain, cistern, or well ; usually 
a stone or iron erection with a spout, whence 
water is drawn, a conduit; also called pont-weE 
(Jamieson 1825-80) 

1386 in Mem, St Giles'' s, Durham (Surtees) 13 Payd for 
the poore men's d}cke that dwell att the pant 1595 in 
R Welford Hist, Newcastle III X30 Every street hath his 
cistern or nant 1837 Jeffrey Roxburgh II 111 ns Water 
was brought from a well in Sudhope-Path to a pant eiected 
for Its reception at the Cross Ibid III i xs A huge and 
unseemly pantwell, surmounted by a lamp stood m one 
corner 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster lu (18 87) 28 A tri- 
angular green, bavins the village pant at the end. 1887 
Newcastle Weekly Chron, Suppl 23 July 2/5 Besides the 
numerous public pants, there were Cdcx846], in the most 
populous districts [of Newcastle], ‘ farthing pants ', [at which] 
one farthing was charged for a ‘ skeel * full of water 
2 A pool into which wmter or moisture drams ; 
a puddle. 

1807 Stagg Misc Poems 15 Lang stretch’d 1' tb' midden 
pant. x8o8 E. Anderson Cumbld Ball, Codbetk Wedding 
XU, He stuck in a pant 'bum the middle z^8 Cumbld 
Gloss , Pant, a sump \Jbid,, Sump a hole at the bottom 
of a pit to collect water in ] 1899 Speaker 23 Dec; 309/2 
Where the water from the pant flows out of the farm-yard 
under a wall, the grass n» soft and green 

Pant (psent), sh [f Pant ®.] 

1 . One of a senes of short quick efforts of 
laboured breathing, from exertion or agitation , 
a gasp, a catching of the breath. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xm S3 Thair cumis Rang monkis 
And in the courte thair bait flesche dantis, Full faderlyk, 
with pechis and pintis. 1603 Drayton Bar Wars (16x9) v, 
Ixiv, As yet his Bieath found Passage to and fro, With many 
a short Pant, many a broken word 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War 248 Here were there pants 1834 W Godwin 

Lives Necromancers 221 The loud strokes of the hammer,. . 
intermixed with the pants and groans of the workmen x^5 
E Warburton Crescent ^ Cross xxiv H, 2x2 Not a pant 
escaped from her [a mare's] deep chest 
2 A throb or heave of the breast in laboured 
breatliing or palpitation 0/ the heart. 

1581 T- Howell Devises Eijb, The hardest harte by 
proofe, doth yeelde an inwarde pante When good dcOTCs 
are depresL x6o6 Shaks Ant ^ Cl, iv vui 16 Leape thou 
. Through proofe of Harnesse to my heart, and there Ride 
on the pants triumphing. x8ooin Spirit Pub yrnls, IV 270 
The bosom’s pant, the rosy-winding arm. 1805 W Godwin 
Fleetwood I vl 139 , 1 felt the qmde pants of my bosom 

3 . tran^. The regular throb and gasping sound 
of a steam-engine, as the valves open and shut. 

1840 Ruskin Lei College Fnend July, Wks, xgos I 407 
For you have heaved the dark limbs of the colossal engine 
—Its deep, fierce breath has risen in hot pants to heaven 
x8S3-8 Hawthorne Note-Bks (1879) II 53 Every pant 
cf the engine 

Pant (psent), v. Also 5 pout, 6-7 pauut. [Com- 
mon from ^1440; eailier history not evidenced 
App. related to (? shortened from) OF, pantoisur, 
-nster, -aiser, -tmter, -tser, * to pant, to have the 
breath short, to breathe with labour* (12th c in 
Godef ) ; according to Gaston Pans {Romania VI 
(1877) 628) :-*popular L. phantastare to be op- 
pressed with nightmare, to gasp or pant with 
oppression, f phanietsia phantasy, nightmare. 

Such a shortening of the Fr. vb. in Eng. is not very easy to 
account for but paniiser may have been felt as a vb with 
sXAxapant- and formative suffix -tser (cf culvert, advertise) 
In i6th c F there was also the vb panioier, panioyer, 
while mod F has panteler to pant, in both of which 
pant- IS app taken as a stem and furnished with various 
formative suffixes.] 

1 tntr. To breathe hard or spasmodically, as 
when out of breath; to draw quick labouied 
breaths, as from exertion or agitation , to gasp for 
breath. 

c 1440 Prompt Paru 381/2 Pantyn, anelo, c 2440 Hylton 
Scala Perf (W. de W 1404) n xxxiv, They streyne hemselt 
..and panten soo strongly that they brast in to bodily fer- 
uours. ^1460 Towneley Mysi xvi. 238 War I I say, lett me 
pant, now thynk I to fyght ffor anger X470-85 Malory 
Artlmr vn xvii. Thus they foughte lyl att the laste they 
lacked wynde both, and then they stode waging and 
scateryng pontyng, blowynge and bledynge. 1576 Fleming 
Panoil J^2zA 288 Theyblowe^ and pant like discomfited 
souldiers 1607 Shaks. Cor, ii ii. 126 He neuer stood to ease 
his Brest with panting 161S Manwood Lawes Forest 
(ed 2) 3 inarg , He that doth hunt a wilde beast, and doth 
make him paunt, shall pay 10 shillings X7« Somerville 
Chase iii. 509 He pants, he sobs apall'd , Drops down his 
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PANTALOON*, 


heavy Head to Earth x86o Tyndall Gtac i xvu iia He 
sometimes paused, and panted hke a chased deer 1873 
Hale In His Name vi, 49 The poor beast he rode came 
panting into the crowd. 

b Said of the wind or waves 

x666 Dryden Ann* Mirab xcviii, Weary waves, with- 
drawing from the fight, Lie lulled and panting on the silent 
shore. 17*7 Pope Hloisa 159 The dying gales that pant 
upon the trees 1782 Cowper £x^ost 721 A cold blast sings 
Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings. xSzp 
Shelley Ode io West Wind iv, If I were, A wave to pant 
beneath thy power, and share The impulse of thy strength. 

c. To go or ran panting. 

17x3 Young Last Lay i, 207 Words all in vain pant after 
the Stress. 1770 Goldsm Lis VtU 94 As a hare.. Pants 
to the place fiom whence at first he flew. i8jx Browning 
Balaushon 71 We could hear behind us plam the threats 
And curses of the pirate panting up In piission of pursuit 

d. traitsf. To emit hot air, vapour, etc., m loud 
puffs, as a furnace or engine. 

1743 Davidson Mnetd viir 250 The fire in the furnace 
pants 1878 Bro\vning La Saisiaz gB Not a steam-boat 
pants from harbour. 

2 . To gasp (for air, water, etc.) ; hence fig To 
long or wish with breathless eagerness; to gasp 
with desire , to yearn {^for^ after^ or io with mf\ 

1560 BiBLC (Genev.) Ps xUi. i As the hart braieth for the 
rmers of water, so panteth my soule after thee 0 God 160$ 
Shaks. Lear v iiL 24:;, I pant for life x6tx Bibi s Ps, xln. 
z As the Hart panteth after the water brookes, so panteth 
my soule after tbee, O God. 17x9 Young Revenue v. 11, 
When all the bliss I pant for, is to gain In hell a refuge 
from severer pain 175a Johnson Rambler No 193 ?2 
Every man pants for the highest eminence within his view. 
1781 CowFER Retirement 476 He . Pants to be told of battles 
won or lost 1822 Byron Werner i i, T is to be amongst 
these sovereigns My husband pants! 1863 Geo Eliot 
Rcmola. xxiv, He panted for the threatening voice again. 

8, To throb or heave violently or rapidly, to 
palpitate, pulsate, beat ; said of the heart, bosom, 
etc. ; also of the blood. 

0x460 Towntley My si xxuL 32, I shall fownde, if that 
1 may, To cause his hart pante. 1535 Coverdalb Ps, 
xxxvuli] IO My hert paunteth, my strength hath fayled me. 
— Isa XXL 4 Myne nerte paunted x^g-Bo Baret Ah) 
F 71 To pant as the heart, or braine doth My vemes 
do beate, or pant. x6o8 Merry Devil Edmonton in Haxl. 
Dodsley X 228 His blood is good and clear, As the best 
drop that panteth in thy veins, 1781 Cowper Ex^ost 473 
A breast that panted with alarms, 18x9 Shelley Qenci n. 
11. 140 Her very name, But spoken by a stranger, makes 
my heart Sicken and pant. 

4 . irmsfi Of an iron ship : To have its plating 
bulge m and out in the struggle with the waves. 

1869 Sir E J Reed Shtpbuild. 1 12 Instances of ships 
* panting * in their fore compartments x8go W, J. Gordon 
Foundry 67 In the fore body and aft body there is much 
strutting and bracing, to prevent the new ship * panting * in 
her struggles with the waves. 

6 . tram a. To utter gaspingly ; to gasp out, etc. 

1605 Shaks Lear ii. iv 31 Came there a reeking Poste, . 
halfe breathlesscj painting \Globe panting] forth From 
Gonenllhis Mistns, salutations. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 
xlvi, ‘ No,— no,— no— ’ I panted out, ‘ I am no actress ’ c 1830 
S. Ferguson Forging of Anchor li, And thick and loud the 
swinking crowd at every stroke pant ‘ ho ' ' 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess v. 23 At length my Sire Panted from weary 
sides ' King, you are free 1 ' 

fb. poet. To expel or drive forth or out by 
agitated gasping. Obs, 

0x624 Chapman Batrachom xxo His heart within him 

§ anted out repose, For th* insolent plig^ht in which his state 
id stand xBiz Shelley Promem unb iiL iti X25 My 
spirit Was panted forth in anguish whilst thy pain Made 
my heart mad. 

Pant, obs. form of Paint. 

Pant- * Gr. iroFT-, the shortened form in which 
iravTo- ‘ all-’ appears before a vowel see Panto-. 
The following words have pani^ followed by an 
element with initial a~. Famtaifogne Med. [Gr. 

driving forth, leading], a medicine that 
expels all morbid matter. Pantamo vpliic a, 
[Gr. &fiop<pos formless, unshapen], generally de- 
formed. Fa ntanencepha lie a. Terai [Gr. 

without brain], congenitally destitute 
of brain (Gould Dtct. Med, yoo). Famta- 
phobia [Gr. fearlessness J, total absence 

of fear (Syd. Soc, Lex, 1893). Fa ntarohy [Gr, 
dpx?7 rule], a state m which the rule is vested in 
the whole people. tPa>^tarete, erron. -ante 
[Gr, d/iiri; virtue], all-virtuousness. Fanta'tvophy 
JPath, [Gr, arpo<pla Atbophy], general atrophy ; so 
Fanta'trophous a. See also Panthodio, Panti- 
SOOKACY, 

[z6xx Hooper Med, Diet , Pantagoga, medicines which 
expel all morbid humours] 1854-67 C A Harris Did 
Med Termmoly *Paniagoguei that which expels all morbid 
humours 1893 Syd, Soc Lex,^ Pantagogue^ the same as 
Panchyme^ogue, 1857 Mayne Expos Lex , Pasitamor- 
^kicus, .^pantamorphic 1890 Billings Nat Med, Diet,, 
Paniamorpktc, generally amorphous or deformed 1899 
'Pi^ixx^Cen.tqf Sci viii 2x7 Never did a philanthropic world- 
mender contemplate his grotesque phalanstery or *pant. 
archy with greater pleasute xo^ Heywood Gunaik m 
123 Of whoseomniscience, pantarite, and goodnesse, all men 
heretofore haue spoke too little X857 Mayne Expos, Lex , 
Pantatrophus, .totally without nutrition or nourishment, 
*pantatrophous 1893 Syd, Soc Lex , PantatropkouSy with- 
out nutrition. 1857 MaVne Expos, Lex,, Pantatrophia,, 
term for complete innutrition, ''pantatrophy, xgoo Gould 
Diet, Med,, Pantatrophy, 


Panta**, erron. form of Panto-, in Pantacosm, 
Pantagamt, Pantatype j also pmtagrapk, panta- 
morphu, pantoscopic , see Pantogbaph, Panto-. 
Pantaole, -ole, -fie, obs var. Pantople 
P a*]itacoain. [Erroneous form for pantocosm, 
f. Panto- + Gr. xbafios world.] Another name of 
the instrument called Cosmolabe 
X864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Pant agamy (psentse gami). [An illiterate 
foimation for pemtogamy, f. Gr. iravro- Panto- all 
+ -yajwta, from 'ydfios marriage. {Pantaganiy is 
etymologically, from Gr dyafxia celibacy, ‘uni- 
versal or total celibacy ’ .) ] A communistic system 
of complex marriage, in which all the men and 
women of a household or community are regarded 
as married to each other, as formerly practised 
among the Perfectionists at Oneida Creek in U, S 
1852 J 'UliaiOL Amer Lit 1 20 The American mind de- 
lights in social and political experiments, as Shakerism, 
Mormonism, Pantagamy 1867 Dixon Neto Amer II xxiv 
heading, Pantagamy [Ibid, 256 In the Bible Family living 
at Oneida Creek, the central domestic fact of the household 
IS ihe complex marriage of its members to each other, and 
to all] X894 O Rev, Oct. 311 Has not Oneida Creek 
invented 'Comdex Marnage ^or Pantagamy? 
Pantagraph, etc., eiron.f Pantograph, etc. 
Pantagmeliaa (p^ntagrft5,e han), a and sb. 
[f Pantagruel, the name given to the last of the 
giants in Rabelais + -lAN ] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
appropriate to, Pantagruel, represented by Rabelais 
as a coarse and extravagant humonst, dealing satiii- 
cally with serious subjects 

1694 Mom ux Rabelais v 223 The Most Certain, True 
and Infallible Pantagruehan Prognostication. For the Year 
that’s to come, and ever and aye Fraser^ s Mag XX 

S21 The liberah^, ability, and Pantagruelian zeal of Theo- 
dore Martin of Edinburgh 1883 F W Potter tr Fr Cele- 
bntiesii ii3ThePantagruIian chePd’ceuvre,*L’Ami Fritz* 

B. sb. * Pantagbuelist 

1899 W E Henley in Nutt's Ciraflar Apr 2 Rabelais 
had been dead a full century, .eie Sir 1 homas Urquhart 
best of Pantagruelians ana rarest of Scotsmen, produced 
(1653) his amazing rendering of Books I and II 

So Fantagxne lie [F. pantagrudhqtie\, -gru'el- 
iae adjs, =* prec A ; FantagrueTicaUy adu, 
tfx8o4 Douce in Btbl, Comub (1878) II. 869/1 An anti- 
quarian hash under the whimsical appellation of ‘the 
Ancient Cathedial of Cornwall ' pantagruehcally surveyed 
by John Whitaker, B D 1838 Fraser's Mag XVII iii 
Call you this writing Pantagruelhcally ? 1857 Lawrence 
Guy LtvingsU xxxi, 304 A German philosopher (eating 
and dunking all the while Pantagruelically) 1882 Traill 
Sieme tv, 34 PantagrueUc burlesque. 1882 Daily News 
2 Jan. 5/2 A Panta^uelme prognostication for 1882 
II PantagrueTion. [F paniagruUtm^ A 
humorous name given by Rabelais to hemp, as 
the source of the hangman’s ropa 
x85y Kingslev Pvjo Y, Ago x. An immediate external 
application of that famous herb Pantagruelion, care for all 
public ills and private woes 

Fantagruelism (psentagx^'eliz’m). [a. F 
pantagruStsme, f Pantagruel see above and -lair ] 
1 . The theoiy and practice ascribed to Panta- 
gruel, one of the characters of Rabelais ; extrava- 
gant and coarse humour with a satirical or 
serious purpose. 

1835 Southey Doctor III Interch. xui 340 Ignorant of 
humorolo^ I more ignorant of psychology I and most ig- 
norant of Fantagruelism a 1849 H Coleridge Ess (1651) 
II. 234 An unsuccessful attempt at pantagruelism, with all 
the outrageousness and none of the richness of Rabelais 
x86o Donaldson Theatre of Greeks (ed 7) 77 By Panta*- 
gruehsm we mean an assumption of Bacchanalian buf- 
foonery as a cloak to cover some serious purpose. x86s 
Wright Hist Cancai xix 342 Pantagruelism, or, if you 
like, Rabelaism, did not, during the sixteenth century, 
make much progress beyond the limits of France. 

^ 2 . ‘ The theory or practice of the medical pro- 
fession; used m burlesque or ridicule (Webster ) 
(App an error from misunderstanding quot 1835 above ) 
Z864 Webster (citing Southey as authority), [So in Ogil- 
viE } also in Cassell, and later Diets ] 

Pantagmelist (pjEUtSgrx/ elist) [a. Y.pan- 
tagnUHste or f. as prec. + -ist] An imitator, 
admirer, or student of Pantagruel, or of Rabelais. 
i6xx CoTGR., Pantagruehsie, a Pantagruelhst ; a merrie 
Greek, faithfull drunkard, good fellow (Hence in Blount 
1656, Phillips 1658, Bailey 1721 ) 1834 Southey Doctor 
(ed 2) I. 175 In humour however he was bynatuie a Panta- 
gruehst Ibid 178. 1847 Lowell Lett I 130 Had I mixed 
more with the world than I have, I should probably have 
become a Pantagrueli&t. 1886 Saintsbury Ess, Eng Lit 
(x8qi) 251 Peacock was a Pantagruehst to the heart’s core. 
Hence Fantagruell'stlc, -Istical adjs, = Panta- 
GRTJELIAN a 

Fraser^s Mag XVII 317 In a work Pantagruelistical 
they would be out of place 188b Ltbr Unvo Knowl, 
(N.Y) VII. 31Q A very absurd and indecorous work of a 
paiUagruelistic kind 

Pantaleon (psentse U^n). Also -Ion, -lone, 
-loon. [Named after Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
a German, who invented the instrument in 1705,] 
A musical instrument : a large dulcimer havmg 
one or two hundred strings, sounded by hammers 
or sticks held m the player’s hands. 


>774 Wraxall Tour North, Europe iL (i77S) n She plays 
on an instrument resembling our spinet, and which they 
call a pantaloon 1838 Ewycl, Brit (ed 7) XVI 790/a 
Pantalone x88o A J Hipkins in Grove Diet, Mus II. 
64s Pantaleon or a very large Dulcimer invented 

and played upon in the eaily part of the last century by 
Pantaleon Hebenstreit, whose name was transfeired to the 
instrument by Louis XIV The name was also given in 
Germany to horizontal pianofortes with the hammers striking 
downwards. 

Pantalettes, -lets (psentale-ts), sh.pL (rare 
m smg) Chiefly U, S. [Dim formation after 
pantaloon : see -ette ] Loose drawers or ‘ trousers ’ 
with a full at the bottom of each leg, woin by 
young girls r 1825-53; transf euphemistically to 
drawers, trousers (see Bioomeb), cycling ‘knicker- 
bockers or the like, worn by women 
X847 Porter Big Bear 104 (Farmer) If I hadn't a had on 
pantalets 1857 Readd Course True Love II 11 133 The 
company were very severe on this [Bloomei] costume, and 
proceeded upwards from th^antalettes to the moials of the 
inventor. 1870 Loud, Soc Cmristm No 51/2 You are only 
fit for a pinafore and pantalettes x88x m Mrs. Power 
O’Donoghue Ladies on Horsebk, v 316 [Mexican hor'ie- 
women], clad in loose Turkish pantalettes tucked into the 
nding-boots of soft yellow leather 1882 Standard xg Sept 
^2 Dr. Mary Walker lectured in ‘ pantalettes ’ 1887 

J Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel 229, Song of Schoolgirls, 
Come the dainty dimpled pets, With their tre'.ses all in nets, 
And their peeping pantalettes Just in view. 18B7 in Girls 
Oivn Paper ZQct 19/3 1888 iv 7 th Sei VI 390 X897 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 Theie are very pretty possibilities 
with a short skirt and pantalette [for the dic> cle] 

b. transf. The frills used to adorn certain joints 
when brought to the table 
X883 Harper^ s Mag July 246/r The paper pantalets which 
adorn the broiled lamb chop. 

Hence Fantale tted a , dressed in pantalettes 
Z865 Mss Whitney Gayworihys i, A child of seven, sashed, 
pantaletted and bronze-booted 1880 World 31 Mar. la 
The short-frocked pantaletted contingent [of giiJsJ. 
Pantalon, -one, -oon, variants of Pantaleon. 
Pantaloon (psentalz/ n). Forms. 6 panta- 
loone, -loun, -lowne, 7 panteloun, -lown, 
7-8 pantalon, -lone, 7- -loon, [a F. pantalon 
(1550 m Hatz-Darm.), ad. It, pantalone ‘a kind 
of mask on the Italian stage, representing the 
Venetian* (Baretti), of whom Pantalone was a 
nickname, supposed to be derived from the name of 
San Pantaleone or Pantalone, formerly a favouiite 
saint of the Venetians.] 

1 , a The Venetian character in Italian comedy, 
represented as a lean and foolish old man, weaiing 
spectacles, pantaloons (see 3), and slippers b. 
Hence, in modern harlequinade or pantomime, a 
character represented as a foolish and vicious old 
man, the butt of the clown’s jokes, and his abettor 
in his pranks and tricks. 

f xsgotn CoWietAnn, StageixBsx) III. 403 (Stage Direction) 
Enter the panteloun, and causetb the cheste or truncke to 
be brougbte forth 1592 Nashc P, Penilesse 27 Our re- 
presentations not consisting like theirs of a Pantaloun, 
a Whore, and a Zanie, but of Emperours, Kin^s and Princes 
a 1610 Healey Epictetus* Man (1^6) 24 Hee is not ashamed 
. to dance Country dances, and Matachines, as a Zanie or 
Pantaloa 1632 Heywood undPt, Know not vie Wks 1874 
I. 257 Now they peepe like Italian pantelowns Behind an 
arras. [1704 Addison Italy, Vemce (1766) 68 Pantalone [in 
Italian comedy] is generally an old cully.] 

B K78X Westm Mag IX 709 No Pantaloon with peaked 
beard to-night Shall screaming boys and trembling maidens 
fngbt. 1835 W Irving XXIX 275 Their tail 

cocked up like the queue of Pantaloon in a pantomime 
1855 Times 3 Apr , Never did Clown and Pantaloon belabour 
each other more heartily. 1867 [see Harlequinade] 

1 2 Hence applied m contempt to an enfeebled 
tottering old man, a dotard, an old fool. Obs. 
exc as echo of Shaks. 

1596 Shaks Tam Shr in i 37 My man Tranio, regia, 
bearing my port, celsa sems that we might beguile the old 
Pantalowne 1600 — ^ 4 . Y L it vii 158 Ihe leane and 
slipper’d Pantaloone. With spectacles on nose, and pouch on 
side. His youthfull hose well sau'd, a world too wide, For 
his shrunke shanke x86a T A Trollope Marietta I, lu. 
S3 He became a withered and shrivelled pantaloon 
t b A nickname (app ) for Scottish courtiers 
after the Restoration. Obs, [Perhaps from their 
dress cf 3 ] 

x66o CavedtePs Complaint in W W. Wilkins Pel Ball. 
(i860) I. 163 But truly there are swarms of those Who 
lately w'ere our chiefest foe, Of pantaloons and mufis cx6$a 
Kirkton Hist Ch, 6cot m (1817) 1x4 This parliament 
[1662] was called the Drinking Parliament The com- 
missioner [Middleton] had ;^5o English a-day allowed him, 
which he spent faithfully among his northern pantalons. 

3 . Applied at different periods to garments of 
different styles for the legs. (Chiefly in pi.) 

f a. A kmd of breeches or trousers in fashion 
for some time after the Restoration. Obs, 

Said by Evelyn (in context of quot. 1661) to have been 
taken by the French from the costume of the stage character 
of the penod * when the fieak takes our Monsieurs to appear 
like so many Farces or Jack Puddings on the stage ’. 
x66x Evelvh Tyfanus m Mem (1871) 751 , 1 would choose 
..some fashion not so pinching as to neM a Shooing-hom 
with the Dons, nor so exorbitant as the Pantaloons, which 
are a kind of Hermaphrodite and of neither Sex [Cf 
‘petticoat-breeches* m Fairholt (ed xB6o) 854-5 } 

X663 Butler Hud i iiu 924 And as the French we conquer'd 
once Now give us laws for pantaloons, The length of 
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breeches. 1667 D&voen Wtid Gall nr x, I have not yet 
^ke ivith the gentleman in the black pantaloons [the 
Devil] x^4 Blount Glossogr (ed. 4).FanlaloaeSi a sort 
of Breeches now in fashion, and well known. x686 tr. 
Chardtii's Treat, Persia 87 lliey [Persians] wear little 
shirts, that fall down to their knees, and tuck into a streight 
Pantaloon 169X Satyr agst French 6 They taught our 
^arks to strut in Pantaloons 1710 De Foe Crusoe 1 xi, 
Toe breeches were made of the skin of an old heogoa^ 
whose hair hung down sudi a length . that, like pantaloons, 
it reached to the middle of my le^ a 1734 North Lives 
(1826) 1 . 289 [referring to events ot c r68o], I could not but 
wonder to see pan talooos andshoalder>knots crowdingamong 
the common clowns. 

f b. Applied to other styles, either historically, 
or in reference to the dress of the stage character, 
which, according to qnot 1727-41, was at one 
time of the nature of * tights Oh. 

The quot from Chambers is merely translated from ^e 
Fr DtcUonnatre de TrSooux, and does not prove English 
usage. In French the name became associated with^the 
tight garments of the z5-x6th c , familiar in the paintings 
of the Italian artists of the period j but this was nowhere 
a contemporary application. From this arose the use m c. 

x6g6 Phillips (ed Pantaloon, a sort of Garment 
formerly worn, consisting of Breeches and Stockings fastned 
together and both of the same Stuff vjvj^ Chambers Cych 
[from French], Pantaloon or Pantahn, the name of an 
ancient garment frequent among our forefathers, consisting 
of breeimes and stockings all of a piece* The denomina- 
tion comes from the Venetians, who &st introduced this 
habit, and who are called Pantaloni Also used for the 
habit or dress these buffoons [in the Italian comedy] usually 
wear, which is made precisely to the form of their body, and 
all of a piece from head to foot 

a A tight-fitting kind of trousers fastened with 
nbbons or buttons below the calf, or, later, by 
straps passing under the boots, which were intro- 
duced late m the iSth c , and began to supersede 
knee-breeches, d. Hence extended to trousers 
generally (especially in U $., where this use may 
have been independently taken directly from F. 
paiitalon, a 1800) 

2798 [unplied in Pantaloonbo] xSo^. C B Brown 
tr l^olfuy's View Soil U S 360 He was dressed in the 
American style; in a blue suit, with round hat and 
pantaloons, 1806-7 J Beresford Miseries Hum Life 
(1826) X, Ixxxix, Loudly bursting . the fastenings of your 
braces, and the strings of your pantaloons behind 1825 
Retrospect Rev. XII 23 note, In October xBia, an order 
was made by St, John’s and Trinity College, that every 
young man who appeared in Hall or Chapel in pantaloons 
or trowsers, should be considered as absent 1834 Flancei£ 
Bni Costume 316 Pantaloons and Hessian boots weie 
introduced about the same penod [1. e. czjSg] 185s 
Whittier Barefoot Boy 3 With thy turned-up panta- 
loons, And thy merry whistled tunes 1857 Chambers 
Inform People 1 798/1 Pantaloons, which fitted close to 
the leg, remained in very common use by those persons who 
had adopted them till about the year 1814, when the wearing 
of trousers, already introduced into the army, became fashion- 
able 1858 Gen P Thompson Audi AH. I xlviiu 187 
British officets, in all the pnggery of sash and white panta- 
loon 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr iii xi, Dressed in pepper 
and salt pantaloons 1877 M M Grant Snn-Matd viii, 
His loose shirt hung outside bis pantaloons 
e. See quot and cf. Pantalettes 
xSax Ladies* Museum Feb (Parisian news). Female 
children wear pantaloons of menno, with short petticoats 
of the same. x88x in Mrs Power O'Donoghue Ladies on 
Horseback v 235 [For horsewomen] Pantaloons of chamois 
leather, buttoning close at the ankles 
4 aitnb. and Comb , zs pantaloon-ltke adj 
X675 Phillips Tkeat Poet Pref -junij, Whether the Trunck- 
Hose Fancy of Queen Elizabeth’s days or the Pantaloon 
Genius of ours be best a x8aa Shelley Devil xvi 4 Could 
make his pantaloon seams start 1838 Simmonds Did 
Trade, Pantaloon SiuF, material for men’s trousers. iBoa 
Sir J C. Browne m Fall Mall G s May 7/1, I should 
describe them as pantaloon-like girls, for many of them had 
a stooping gait and withered appearance, shrunk shanks, 
and spectacles on nose 

Pantalooned (-ItZnd), a. [f. prec.+-BD2.] 
Wearing pantaloons; having pantaloons on, 
trousered 

X798 Charlotte Smith Yn^ Philos I 27 He was panta- 
looned and waistcoated after the very newest fashion. x8ox 
in Spirit Pub fmls, V, 233 No more the pantaloon’d, un- 
powder’d spark, Displays his figure in the dusty Park 1857 
Reaee Course of True Love II iv. 160 These pantal^ned 
females piactise a reserve, compared with which the 
modesty of Europe is masculine impudence. 

Fantaloo nery, [f. as prec + -eet.] 

1. The performance of a pantaloon in the panto- 
mime. 

x8ax Lamb Eha Ser 1 My First Play, The clownery and 
pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean passed oat of 
my head, x8ss Times 2 Apr , The difficulties of Clownery 
and Pantaloonery had yet to be surmounted fg" 1883 
Society Nov ii/i At last that pantaloonery is *over ’ 

2 . * Materials for pantaloons’ (Webster 1864); 
trouserings 

Paxi,taloo*iiiii^9 [f. Pantaloon 

-I- -iNol, cf. tailoring, colomlhng'\ Playing the 
part of Pantaloon. 

x86x Mayhew Land Labour III i2r He has given up 
clowning, and taken to pantaloomng instead, x86a All 
Year Round 13 Sept, ra Pantalooning is bad for a man’s 
spirits, bad for his manners, bad for his opinion of himself 

JPantameter, -morph, etc. : see Pantometjsb, 
Panto-. 

tPaiitap,an abbreviation oifantapIe,Vxs'SOTJj!^ 

X570 Levins Mamp. 27/28 Fantap, callopodmm 
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Paiitaph6l,-ap(p)le, obs corrupt ff Pantople. 
tPanta*vbe. Obs. [a. OY.fantarbe (Cotgr. 
1611), ad Ot. vavrAp^r} some kind of precious 
stone.] A precious stone fabled to act as a magnet 
to gold ; the stone of tbe sun. 

1387 T. Underdown Heliodorus* Mihtop Hist. 34 The 
stoane is a Pantarbe, of secrete vertue. 1647 Trapp Comm 
1 Pei. iL 4 Andprecious Far beyond that most orient and 
excellent stone Pantarbe^ celebrated by Philostiatus x6^ 
Motteux Rabelais V xlux 201 That Carbuncle alone would 
have darken’d the Pantharb of Joachas the Indian Magician 
X7S3 Chambers CycL Supp , Pantarbe, an imaginary stone, 
the virtues of which were similar to those of the magnet ; 
but exerted upon gold as those of the loadstone upon iron 
fPamtarch. Obs. rare. [a. F. paiiiarche, 
•arque (Rabelais), erron form of fancarte Pan- 
cart ] A paper ; a general chart 
1694 Motteux Rabelais, Pantagr Proguost To Rdr, 
I have tumbled over and over all the Fantarchs of the 
Heavens, calculated the Quadrates of the Moon. 
tPa'XLtaSjpa'utais. lObs. Also 6 panties, 
7 -asse, -ise, 8 -ess. ^a. F. fantais, •ois, from 
fantoiser, earlier fantaister, ^teisier to Pant ] A 
pulmonary disease of hawks ; also applied to the 
‘yellows * in cattle. 

XS37 B Googe HeresbacKs Hush (1586) 134 b, If he haue 
the Panties he will pant much, and shake m the Flanke. 
x6xx CotGR , Paniois, short wind, pursinesse ; in Hawkes 
we call it, the Fantais x6x4 Markham Cheap Hush 11. 
xhv (1668J 84 ITie Pantas is a very faint disease, and 
maketh a Beast to sweat, shake and ^nt much R 
Holhe Armoury u 237/a (Diseases inHawks) The Pantos, 
or Asina a Disease in the Breast, which caused! shortness 
of breath, or hinders the drawing of breath, called also tbe 
Panttse X74X Compl. Ftan -Piece iil 476 Of the Yellows 
in a Cow or Bullock, which some call the Pantess, 1847-78 
Hallzwell, Pantos, 

Fantascope, eiron f. Pantoscope 
tPamtatype. Obs. [f. Gr iravra fl. ‘all 
thmgs ’ + Type ; but the etymological form is 
Pantottpe-] The name given by Charles, Earl 
Stanhope, 1803, to a system of ‘ universal type- 
pnnting* projected by him 
1803 A Wilson Let to Authors, etc., Aug (in Collec- 
ianea (0 H S ) III 377) Earl Stanhc^ has lately pur- 
chased the two important Secrets of Pantatype Pnnting 
and of Stereotype Pnnting, in order to give them to the 
Public Pantatype Pnnting means universal type prmting, 
being applicable to all subjects. X896 H Hart Stanhope 
4- Oxford Press (ibid 411) What then was Pautat5»pe? My 
own opinion is that .Ld Stanhope thought he saw his way 
to a wide-spread adoption of what we now call ‘process' 
work Hard metal relief blocks [were to be used] in place 
of wood-cuts , intaglio engravings were to be copied and 
turned into relief blocks by the processes of Gengembre and 
others. 

Fanteclinic (pseuite-knik), a rard. [f. Gi. 
uav- all + rryyiHh belonging to the arts.] Of, 
pertaining to, or comprehending all the arts. 

1848 Lowell Biglow Papers, Notices Jndep* Press, Then 
do I perceive, the advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic 
education. 

Fauteclinicoil (pienite kmk^n). [f Gr irav- 
all + neut. of rexvucbs . see prec ] A 

word, invented as the name of a bazaar of all kinds 
of artistic work, which has (through the fortune 
of the building) come to be applied to a large 
warehouse for storing furniture, and also to be 
colloquially used as short for faniechmcon van, 
a furniture-removmg van. 

X830 Mech Mag XV, 393 Pantechnicon [Heading of 
Article, describing the building, in Motcomb Street, Belgrave 
Square, which was onginally intended for a bazaar, and was 
afterwards converted into a warehouse for storing furniture] 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixi, The rich furniture and 
effects, rolled away in several enormous vans to the 
Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Georgy’s majority. 
xMs Dickens Mut Fr l 11, He would have come home in 
matting from the Pantechnicon X876 Jos. Irving Our 

Time, SuPpl (ed 2) 155/2, 1874 [Feb ] 13.— The Pantechni- 
con, in Motcomb Street, used as a repository for furniture 
and all kinds of goo^, destroyed by fire, together with its 
valuable contents 1891 Pali Mall G 31 Aug 2/3 The 
fnends who sent pantechnicons and heavy waggons doubt- 
less meant well. 

b The attempt to reconcile tbe use with the 
etymology has given the following • 
x84a Brands Diet, Set, etc. Pantechnicon, signifies a 
place in which every species of workmanship is collected 
and exposed for sale The large building near Belgrave 
Square is an excellent specimen of this modern invention 
x^5 Ford Handbh Spain u 731 The rest of the Peninsula 
considers them [the shops of M^rid] to be the magazine, the 
Pantechnicon of the universe. 

c aitrzb., ^ paniechnicon-drivtr, -van 
1892 Daily Chron 28 Apr. 9/1 Situation wanted in house- 
hold removals in pantechnicon vans xBot Mary Kingsley 
W AJrtca vu 142 When you are an unsophisticated cannibal 
Fan you don’t require a pantechnicon van to stow away 
your one or two mushroom-shaped stools, knives, and 
cooking-pots, and a calabash or so, xgoa Daily Chron, 
28 Apr 11/3 Pantechnicon Driver required , smart, 

Panteen, -ein, var. forms of Pantine. 

Pantel, -ell(0, obs. forms of Pantlb. 
Pantelegraph, -telephone . see Pan- a. 
Pantellerite. Mm. [Named by Forstner 
from FanteUerta, an island between Sicily and 
Tunis.] A mineral found at Pantellena, inter- 


mediate in composition between dacite and hpante, 
and more or less tracbytic in character. 

X890 in Cent. Diet. 

Panteloun, -own, obs. ff. Pantaloon. 

g ?aiiteixer, a freq misreading of Pabteneb ] 
anteon(e, obs. forms of Pantheon 
tPanter^. Obs, (exc Hist,) Forms: a. 3 
paniter, 3-4 -eter, 4 -yter, -ytere ; / 3 . 4- panter, 
(4 pamtep, 5 pant(t)er©, -yr). [ME. paneter, 
etc., a. AF. faneter panetier (lath c. in 
Hatz.-Dann.) Pr. gamier, Sp. fanadero, It. 
panatiere, in medL. pana-^ panetarius, -terms, 
baker (cf. 0 ¥, paneter to bake bread), f. L pdn-etn. 
It. pane, Sp pan, bread ] A word originally 
meaning ‘ baker but in ME. usually apphed to 
the officer of a household who supplied the bread 
and had charge of the pantry (an office now 
merged in that of butler) , the controller of the 
bread in a large establishment. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3868 He jef , Jat loud of aungeo 
kaye is pMeter [v rr panyter, panter] Ibid (Rolls) 9034, 
& is paniter & is cbamberlem & is botiler al so. 1393 
Lamgl. P pic xvii, 151 Paaence is bus paneter and payn 
to pouerte fynde> c x43o>6o Bp, Grossetesfs Househ Slot. 
in Babees Bk 330 Command the panytere with youre 
brede, & the botelare with wyne and ale, come to-gedur 
afore 50U at the tabulle. X496 Ace. Ld High Treas Scot 
I. 303 Item, to the cuke and the panetare in Methven xuiir 
P. 14 Meir. Voc in Wr-wiileker 624/8 Arihoeepus, 
botelere, bakere uel panttere. ^1430 Bk. Curiasye 667 in 
Babees Bk, 322 penne comes )fe pantere with loues thre 
CX460 J Russell Bk, Nurture ibid. 66 If thou be admitted 
in any ofiyce, as Butler or Panter, — ^in some places they are 
both one c 1530 1 indale fonas Prol. C iv, Though all the 
bred be committed vn to the panter 1580 Hollyband 
Treas Fr Tong, Vn Fanetier, a Panter [1851 Turner 
Dom Archit I, iv 137 The Pantry was superintended 
by the panter or pannetier } 

Pa'nter^. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 paunter, 
5 pantare, -yx, 5-6 -ere, (6 panther). [ME. a 
OF. panter * tendicula, lacnm ’ (13th c in ( 5 odef ) , 
cf F panUire (Cotgr. *panthure, a great swoope-net 
or drawing-net’) = It, pantzera * 2i\ividL. of tramell 
or fowlmg net * (Flono), m med.L. panthera (Du 
Cange) ‘a species of net with which ducks are 
taken*; L. panthera hunting-net, Gr. irav6^/)a 
large net, f vav all + Bijp wild beast, Orjpdv to hunt] 
A fowlmg net, a fowler’s snare ; a net, snare, trap, 
noose. Also 

c-x«5 Poem Times Edw. II in Pol Songs (Camden) 
344 Pride hath in his paunter kauht the heie and the lowe 
c 13*5 Meir. Horn 6g Als a fouler Tas foules wyt gylder and 
panter. CX380 Wycuf Sel Wks HI 200 Ydilnesse is be 
develis panter <?i38s Chaucer L, G IV Prol xig The 
smale foulis That fiom the panter. ben skapid ? 41x420 
Lydo Chotle 4 - Byrde 77 This bnde was trapped, & caught 
with a pantexe. ^1440 Promp Parv 381/2 Pantere, snare 
for byrdys, 2 aqueus,pedtca 1483 [see Pantle 1509 
Barclay Shjp of Folys (1874) II 297 As fysshe or byrde 
topanteqnetorsnare. 1330PALSCR 251/2 Panther to catche 
byrdes mihfpaHneau 2653 Askmole Theat, Chem 2x5 T he 
Byrd was trapped and cawt in a Panter 1783 Elphinston 
Martial iil xcm 173 Thy panters, unpropt, are decay’d To 
nets of Arachne’s control. 1900 E D. Diet , Pemier (N. E 
Lancash }, a snare for birds made of hair 

Panter ^ (pse ntor) [f Pant v, + -eb i ] 

1 . One who or that which pants* 
a X739 Congreve On Mrs Arabella Hunt's Singing li, 
Which, warbling mystic sounds, Cements the bleeding 
panter’s wounds 2^3 Byron Juan vii xxxix, All panters 
for newspaper praise X840 New Monthly Mag LX 492 
Panters after posthumous reputation, 

2 . slang. The heart. (Partly a pun upon ‘hart’.) 
a 1700 B. £ Diet, Cant, Crew, Panter, a Hart c X72S 
Old Song in Farmer Musa Pedestris (x8^) 44 Didst thou 
know. But half of the smart Which has seized on my 
panter, since thou didst depart. ^ X7B5 Grose Did Vulg, 
T , Panter, a bart, that animal is, in tbe psalms, said to pant 
after the firesh water brooks. \ed. 1796 adds^ Also the 
human heart, which frequently pants in time of danger. 
f 3 (See quot.) ^s. 

X706 Phillips, Panier^fat Paunch or Belly; also a Sore 
or Gall on the Neck of Draught-Beasts. 

Panter, obs forai of Painteb, Panther 
P aaiterer (pee ntarsi). Now only Hist. Also 
5-6 -trer. [Expanded form of Pantbb 1, as if from 
pantry + -er: cf. adulterer, upholsterer, etc,] 
« Panter 1 


Z4 Nom inWr.-Whlcker684/2oiYu;/aHf4rrMd',apantrer. 
cupas Chron Vilod, 506 His Pauterere to[k] a lofe J)0 
ywys 2353 Huloet, Pantrer, Pananus, ax64x Bp. 
Mountagu Acts 4 r Mon. (1642) 427 They meet in the 
Refectory . where the Panterer sets bre^ before them. 
1830 Parker Dom. Arekit III. in. 80 The Cloth being 
laid, the panterer brought forth the bread. 1883 Times 
(we^ly ed ) 6 Apr. 9 Dukes and earls and knights acted as 
steward and butlers and panterers, and bagged for their 
perquisites of scarlet cloth and wine and candles like 
commoner people. 

Pan-Teutonic, -Teutonism : see Pan- i. 
Fanthan, PantharU, vanants of Pantheon, 
Pantarbe. 

tPanthe’an, Obs. «next. 

Z730-6 Bailey (folio). Pantheon Staines, statues that 
represented all or the most considexable of the heathen 
deities. 

Pautlieic (p8en)>ruk), a. rare. [f. PANTHB-xifii 
+ -10 ] Of the nature of a pantheum : combining 
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an one figure the symbols or attributes of many 
different gods, 

28x8 R. P Knigkt Sytnholtc Lmt ^. (1876) 81 Diana has 
titles and symbols expressive of almost every attribute, 
whether of creation, preservation, or destruction, as appears 
from the Pantheic fibres of her I6id 143 In engravings 
upon gems, we often find the forms of the ram, goat, 
horse, cock, and vanous others, blended into one, so as to 
form Panthe ic compositions, signify in g the various attributes 
and modes of action of the Deity 
Pantheism (pse«nj)jjiz*m). [mod, f. Gr woj/- 
alL + Oi-os God + -ism; app. after Pantheist, 
Pantkhsie and jtaniMisme were used in French in 17x2 
(E Benoist Milaitges 252, 265) the former app taken from 
Poland's English use (see next), the latter formed after it on 
the ordinal y analogy of pan s in •%st and -ww;, Toland does 
not appear to have ] 

1 . The religious belief or philosophical theory 
that God and Uie universe are identical (implying 
a denial of the personality and transcendence of 
God) ; the doctrine that God is everything and 
everything is God. 

* 53 *, Waterland Chr- Vtnd» CJutrge 76 Pantheism and 
Hobbism are scandalously bad, scarce differing from the 
broadest Atheism. «X766 J Brown Honour 176 wte^ That 
species of atheism commonly called Pantheism. 1823 Cole- 
ridge Tailed 30 Apr , Pantheism and idolatry naturally 
end in each other ibr all extremes meet 1848 R. I 
WiLBERFORCE Doct liKomaiwn V (1852) I3I Pantheism, 
the principle of which is to merge the personality of the 
moral Governor m the circle of His works. 

2 . The heathen ■worship of all the gods, 

2837 Sir F Palgrave Metck «5* Frtar 1 (1844) ax The 
greater portion of the Tartar tribes professed a singular 
species of Pantheism, respecting all creeds, attached to none. 
x86t Pearson Early ^ Mid Aees E7ig, (1867) I 18 The 
spirit of Roman pantheism, which erected a temple to the 
divinities of all nations 

Pantheist (pse n]»|ist). [f as prec + -IST. 
First used by Toland 1705 ; thence , pantMiste\ 
One who holds the doctnne of pantheism. 

1703 Socinianism truly Stated ; to which is prefix! 
Indifference in Dilutes Recommended by a Pantheist 
y, Toland] to an (Orthodox Friend 1705 Toland tbtd 7 
The Pantheists of which number I profess myself to he 
one. 1721 Bp Harx Scnpi Vtnd ^ Mtsrej^ Ejl Bangor 
Pref 2* Thus prays this Paniheisi (l e the impious author 
of the PctntkeisttcorCi whose impudent Blasphemies loudly 
call for the Amrnnd versions 01 the Civil Power 1750 
Warbubton Note Pope's Ess Mam 268 We are parts of 
him, his of&pring, as the Greek poet, a pantheist quoted by 
the Apostle, observes And the reason is, because a 1 eligious 
theist, and an impious pantheist, both piofess to believe the 
omnipresence of God, 1778 Apthorpd Preval CAr* 223 He 
js therefore a Spinozist or a philosophic pantheist. 2876 
Gladstone m Coniemp Reo June 24 , 1 am by no means 
sure that Dante is not a Pantheist. 

PantEeistio (pDenJj2,istik), a. Xi as prec. + 

-10 cf Toland*s title JPantheihicon.^ 

1 Of or pertaining to pantheists, or pantheisni 
[1718 J, Toland {tt(lt) Pantheisticon : sive Formula cele 
br^dse Sodalitatis Socraticae.] 1732 Waterland Chr. Vind, 
Charge 44 The Pantheistick System , supposes God and 
Nature, or God and the whole Universe, to he one and the 
same Substance, one Univet^l Being j insomuch that Mens 
Souls are only Modifications of the divine Substance 
1856 Sir B Brodie Psychol Im I iv. 118 Ihe pantheistic 
theory, has descended from the school of Pythagoras to 
these latter times 

t2 ^Paetheio Obs (? an error) 

2842 BRANDEDi^r Set etc, Panthetsttc, .a term applied 
to statues and figures 

So PautlLel^S'lilcal a» sense i ; hence Pan- 
tliei’stioally adv, 

2840 Thackeray Paris Sk.dh (1872) 176 In this work, the 
lady asserts her pantheistical doctnne 2848 Tatfs Mag 
XV 150 The Creator [is never] pantheistically identified 
with the works 1870 Disraeli Loihtur xxx 151 There is 
human reason which insists on being atheistical, or 
polytheistical, or pantheistical 

Panthelematism, -thelism : see Pan- 2 
Pautheology (psenjizip lodgi). [mod f. Gr. 
TTflv-, Pan-, all + Thboiooy ] 
i*!. The whole sum of theology or divinity, Ohs 
2656 Blovnt Giossogr t Pauiheology. the whole sum of 
Divmity X638 Phillips, Pmiheologte 
2 . A synthetic theology comprehending all deities 
and all religions 

a 2693 Urquharfs Rabelais in. ji 29 The true Spnng and 
Sottr« of tlw lively Idea of Pantheology, 2B93 Temple 
Bar Mag XCVII 69 [His] mtimacywith Greek pantheology 
was scarcely orthodox 

Hence FantlieoTogistf one who studies or is 
versed in pantheology, 

2727 Bailey voL II, Panihcologtsi, a Student or Writer 
of umveisal or a whole Body of Divinity, (So in later Diets ) 

Paatheon (psenjiffn, psemjizipn). Also 4 
panteon(0, 6 pantban, -ean, (pauthee) [a L 
panthSon, •theon^ a. Gr rrdvOetov a temple con- 
secrated to all the gods (f. irov- all + Beios of or 
sacred to a god, O^os a god) Cf F jpanthion* 

The ME, and eaily mod, Eng pronunciation (e g fn 
Cowley and Bailey’s Diet) was Pantheon,\ Johnson has 
panthe ofiy which is now the more prevalent m England.] 

1 A temple or sacied building dedicated to all 
the gods, or where images or other memonals of 
all the deities of a nation are collected , s^ec, that 
at Rome which was originally built by Agnppa 
C25 B,o., and being on a circular plan has also 1 


been called the Rotunda \ since a.d. 609 it has 
served as a Christian church, being known as Santa 
Maria Rotonda. 

? 23 All Satnis 37 in Hen ig's A rchtv LXXIX 435 That 
temple was callyd panteone Panteone is to sey in greke 
‘Of all godis & deuellus eke' C1350 All Samts 37 m 
Horstm. A Itengl Leg (18B1) 143 Panteon )>ai calde he name , 
‘pe hows of goddes hat menes he same 2549 Covehdale 
etc, Erctstn Far Rev^ xvl 23 The fiiste plage is fallen 
vpon all ydols and false goddes whiche they had set and 
packed together in one tempel of Pantheon, that is to saye 
all goddes. [1585 T Washington tr Nitholay's Vw 11 xx. 
57 The proportion of the Panthee of Rome ] Sir E. 
Hoby PoL Disc Truth xxx 140 The Romanes allowed the 
seruioe of all gods, hauing for that ende builded a Temple 
to all gods called Pantheon 1588 Shaks Tti, A i 1 242 
Lauina will I make my Empresse And m the Sacred 
Panthan her espouse 1617 Moryson Itm i 135 Maicus 
Agiippa built this Church, and dedicated it to Jupiter 
and to Ceies, and to all the gods*, whereupon it was called 
Pantheon 1727- Baxley, Patiiheon 1740 Dyer Riivis of 
Rome Poems (1761) 28 Yon venerable dome, Which virtuous 
Latium, with erroneous aim, Rais'd to her vanous deities, 
and nam’d Pantheon i860 Hawthorne Marb, Faun 1 
(1883) 5x6 The world has nothing else like the Pantheon, 
b * Temple* or * shnne of all the gods 
1596 Nashe Saffrm Walden Wks (Grosart) 111 155 Of 
this John 1 bonus I will speake , his Church another 
Pantheon or Templmn mnnmvi deortim, the absolutest 
Oracle of all sound deuinitie 2639 Fuller Holy War (1640) 
4 Poland, the Pantheon of all religions 1663 Cowley On 
ok present itself to JJnw Ltbr, Oxf 1 Hail, Learning’s 
Pantheon 1 Hail the sacred Ark, Whae all the World of 
Science does embarque I 1882 Athenaeum 30 Dec B78/1 
Scherer has room m his literal y pantheon for every legiti- 
mate form of art 1899 Earl Rosebery Sf. CromvieU 14 
Nov , Everyone, I think has, in their heart of hearts a 
Pautheon of their historical demigods a shnne in which 
they consecrate the memories of the deaths of the noblest 
and bravest men, 

0, tra7tsf A building resembling or compared to 
the Pantheon at Rome , now, especially, a biiildmg 
serving to honour the illustrious dead of a nation, 
who are either buried there or have memoiials 
erected to them in it. 

The latter use had app its origin in the church of St. 
Genevieve m Pans, which in some lespects resembles the 
Pantheon at Rome, and which, both before the Revolution 
and since, has been used for this purpose, being so renamed 
at that period ^ 

Ward's Simp CoUerto. It were requisite, that the 
City should repair Pauls for an English Pantheon, and 
bestow It upon the Sectaries, freely to assemble m 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl s v , The chapel of the Escunal, wmch is the 
burying place of the kings of Spain, is also a rotondo , and 
in imitation of that of Rome, is also called pantheon x8ot 
[see Pantheonize below] EncycL Brti (ed 7) XVII 
76/2 'Ihe Pautheon, or church of St Genevieve, is perhaps 
the most magnificent of the modem edifices m Pans 'Ihe 
west portico bears some resemblance to the Pantheon at 
Rome x8ss London as %t is to-day 29 Westminstei Abbey 
may not inaptly be called the pantheon of the gloiy of 
Britain 1890 Whitaker's Almanack 346/2 The Fiench 
Chamber deaded to transfer the lemams of Carnot, Mar- 
ceau, and Baudin to the Pantheon 
2 A tiabitation of all the gods ; the assemblage 
of all the gods ; the deities of a people collectively' 
Bale Image Both Ch. xvi Sel Wks, (Parker Soc) 
491 ihe blasphemous Pantheon of Rome once perishing, all 
other churches of the unfaithful must needs follow soon after 
in their course 1806 T Maurice Introd 15 

To that superstitious race the univeise is a vast pantheon, 
ft intellectual beings of Amnous classes and powers. 

2833 Maurice <5- ^wi^jxxv. 435 However intricate the 
relations of the gods may seem to us in the Greek pantheon 
2862 Beveridge Hut India 11 iv 11 22 The Hindoo 
pantheon now boasts, of being able to muster 330/100,000 
deities. 2878 Maclear Celts 11. (1879) 2® Highest in the 
Celtic Pantheon was the golden handed sun 
b. A name for a treatise on all the gods. 

2698 [A Tooke] [pitle ofiransl) The Pantheon, Repre- 
senting the Fabulous Histones of the Heathen Gods and 
Heioes Written by Fra. Pomey 1700 
{title) Bells New Pautheon, or Historical Dictionary' of 
Gods, Demi-Gods, Heroes, and Fabulous Personages of 
Antiquity. 1824 Watt Biblwiheca Bmt I s v Stephen 
BafemoHj Golden Book of Heathen Gods .’This work h ps 
been considered as one of the first attempts towards a Pan- 
theon, or descriptions of the Heathen Gods, 
c A collection of wax-work models of the gods 
zjtx Spect, No 46 A^dvt , Mr. Penkethman’s Wonderful 
^vention call d the Pantheon or, the 'iemple of the 
Heathen Gods . . The Figures move their Heads [etc,] 

8. Name of a large buildmg m London (* having 
a dome like the Pantheon ’ — Walpole, Let to Mann 
26 Apr. 1771)) opened as a place of public enter- 
tainment in 1772 : hence allusively. 

bast night was opened the 
much-talked. of receptacle of fashionable pleasure, The Pan 
theon, to a clouded company. 1774 Foote Cozeners \ Wks. 
1799 II, 146 Expences in attending plays, operas, mas* 
querades, and pantheons. 2782 Wesley Wks (X872) XI 
158 We are making swift advances toward it [lewdness], by 
playhouses, masquerades, and pantheons 
4 attrzb, Bs Of all the gods or heroes 
1767 H Walpole Let to Mann 30 May, I shall make a 
solemn dedication of it in my pantheon Chapel 
H 'Qce Pantheoaio a, of the nature of or re- 
sembling a pantheon; » aatlie oniaa tioa, admis- 
sion into the pantheon , Pauthe'o&ize v, trans , 
to admit mto the pantheon ; to inter in the Pan- 
theon. 

2802 Paris as it was II. xHu. 237 Marat was,. pan 
theonized, that is, interred in the Pantheon 2804 Europ 


MagJRlH jiatIx The insanity of the people in pantheonizing 

and dispantheonizing Mai at and Mirabeau 1865 J If 
Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 223 All these sacred figures 
decorated this pantheonic portico, 1883 R, Brown Eri- 
danus 4 The formal pantheonization of divinities 
Panther (psemjM). Forms . 3-6 panter, 
4-6 pantere, (5 panteere), 5-6 panthere, (7 
-ar), 5- pamther. [ME. fanterB^ a. OF. panUre 
(Ph. de Thaun, 12th c ), mod F, panthbre, ad L. 
panihera^ ad. Gr. vdv 9 rip, (The solitary instance 
in OE IS merely an alien word fiom L or Gr ) 

The subjective analysis of the name, as fiom Gr va.v- all+ 
beast, gave rise to many fancies and fables see Ph de 
Thaun Bestiaire 224, etc ] 

1 Another name for the Leopard {JFelis pardui)\ 
popularly applied to large leopards. 

As with other exotic animals, the name, handed down from 
the Latin wuteis, was known long before the animal , all 
the early references merely reflect the statements of ancient 
authois and their mediaeval continuators. These statements 
were long believed to refer to a beast distinct from the 
leopard, a belief encouraged by there being two Latin 
^ntiiii a. and pasdus, as to the relation between 
which the ancient writers themselves weie not clear, and by 
fabulous notions as to the geneiation of the leopard as a 
hyhiid between the lion and the ‘pard and as to the sweet 
fragrance fabled to be exhaled by the panther Down to 
modern times (cf quot. 1813) the ‘panther’ was supposed to 
he at least a laiger and more poweiful kind of leopaid, 
a distinction not scientifically tenable 
[azooo Paiiiher j2((St) Is ^aefc deoi Pandher bi noman 
haten, baes ]>e uiQlSa beam wisfaeste weias on gewntum 
cypoan bi ]>ara anstapan ] c 1220 Bestiary 733 Pantei is an 
Wilde der, Is non faireie on ueilde her 1398 Trevisa 
Barth De P R xviii. Ixxxii, (1495) 834 Lyons in Siiia ben 
blacke wyth white speckis and ben lyke to Paiiteres c 1430 
Lydg Reas ^ Sens 6438 In his sheelUe, yvf ye lyt.t here, 
Hath enprented a pantere 2484 Caxton labtes ofjEsop 
IV V, Fable of a panthere whiche felle in to a pytte. 1503 S 
Hawes Examp Fi? ^ ix 4 And by a swete smelle I knewe 
a pantere 2545 Joye Ixp Dan vii 98 Ihe leoparde 
01 spotted panthere signifieth the kingdom of great 
Alexander 1642 Rogers Hnaman Ep Ded 4 Whitm (as 
the Panthars breath ) hath made your name sweet 2658 
Phillips, Panther^ a kinde of spotted beast, the Leopard, 
01 Lihard being the Male, the Pantlier the Female 2687 
pRYDEN Htnd ^ P \i 22B The Panther's breath was ever 
famed for sweet. 2823 Bingley A mm Biog I 261 In bis 
general habits he [the Leopard] resembles the Panther, 
lying in ambush for prey iSii Carv Dante's Inf 1 30 
Lo I a panther, nimble, light, And cover'd with a speckled 
^ Flower & Lydikker Mammals xi 
S15 The attempts to separate a larger and moie robust 
variety, under the name of Panther, fiom a smaller and 
more graceful form, to which the name Leopard might pro- 
perly be iestucted,have failed 

z8sz Shixley Hellas 316 Her slow dogs of war see 
The panther, Freedom, fled to her old cover. Amid seas 
and mountains, and a mightier brood Crouch round 
2 Applied in America to the puma or cougar, 
Fehs coiicolor, also called Painter 3 ; and, some- 
times, to the jaguar, F onctL 
2730 H fersey Archives XI 202 On Monday was killed 
a monstrous large Panther 1774 Goldsm NaU Hist I 
*40 The jaguar or panther of America x 8 o 8 Pike Sources 
Mississ (1810) 66 Saw a very large animal, which, from 
Its leaps, I supposed to have been a panther , but if so, it 
WM twice as large as those on the lower MississippL 2822 
It lied Register ILSXI 304/2 A panther, nine feet long, was 
mtely found dead on the shore of lake Ontario 2839 Penny 
XIll 434 / 2 The Jaguar, or American Panther, .is the 
form of the Leopard found in the New World It is. the 
* or Great Panther of the furriers 2843 Marrvat 
M Violet xJiv 360 note^ The puma, or red panther, is also 
^led ‘American lion, cougar 28^ Cent Mag Apr. 849 
The panther was long called a ‘ tyger ' m the Carolinas,and 
a ‘ iyon ’ elsewhere. 

3 , jig Applied to a fieice or savage man. 
x868 Sat Rev 18 Jan. 75/2 Even authoresses seem to. 
accept with perfect equanimity the idea that taming the 
male panther is out of the question 
t 4 . Name of a (? sweet-smelling) drug Oh. 

2656 Acts ^ Ord Park c 20 (Scobell) 464 Drugs called 
Panther, the pound, /;2 1662 in Stat Ireland {17(1$) II 403 
6 attrzb. and Comb., as panther-jump, -killing, 
-springer, -tooth, -tread \ panther-hke, ^spotted 
adjs. , panther-oat, the ocelot (Funk 1895) , pan- 
ther-cowry, a spotted co'wry, Cyproea panthei-ina: 
of the East Indies (ibid')] panther-lily, U.S, 
the Californian lily, Lihum pardahnum , panther- 
moth, a collector’s name for a European geome- 
tnd, Cidaria unanguJata (jCent Diet 1890); 
panther’s bane, a plant, also called Wolf's bane ; 
panther-toad, a South African toad, Bufo pan- 
thennus {Cassells EncycL Diet 1886) ; panther- 
wood, a vanety of the citron wood or sandarach 
tree, Calhstris quadnvalvis {Cent. Diet 1800). 

^1774 Goldsm Nat Hist (1776) III 254 An animal of the 
panther lund 2857 C Bronte Professor I. xii 197 Envy 
mid *panther-like deceit about her mouth. 1884 Miller 
PlanUn. 78/1 ^Panther Lily. 2900 Field 23 June 903/3 
Liiltum] superbnm., lequires a vegetable soil like the 
Panther lily 2820 Shelley Witch of A Has xxxviu, Amid 
ihe panther-peopled forests. 17x2 tr Pomet'sHist Drugs 
I 39 Wolf or Panther’s bane is a Root divided by Lumps 
or Clods. 2S93 Nashe C/wVj T Wks (Grosart) IV, 77 
Some soules of this *Panther-spotted lerusalem, may bee 
^ “y *898 O UETtKDvm Odes Fr 

Hist 48 The smiter, *panther-springer, trapper sly. 2834 
L 341/* With ^panther-teeth their victim’s 
heart They tear. 2^ Wesim Gaz. 9 Feb. 2 A The cat 
still keeps, the bold, free *panther-tread with which itpacedi 
of yore the temple courts of Thebes. 
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Pantheresrsr (p^^npores). [f. prec. + -zss.] 
A female panther. 

x86z Frouoe in Sir J Skelton Skirle^^s Tahle‘t 127 Maty 
Stuart was something between Rachel and a pantheress. 
1877 Vtana, Latfy LyU II vii. iv. 201 A pantheress 

is not anned with a more stealthy foot 

b. Jig Applied to a fierce or cruel but beautiful 
woman. Also attnb. 

x868 SaU Rev, 18 Jan 75/1 A heroine of the beautiful 
pantheress order. 18^ Roldrewooo' Rtghi 
(x8gg) 43/1 You are just as much earned away by this 
infernal scoundrel’s re^ar features and soft voice, as t^t 
handsome pantheress that he’s stolen somewhere. 

Pantherine (ps& n^arain, -nn), a, [ad L. 
panthertn-usy f panfhera Panther, see -inteI] 
Resembling a panther, spotted like a panther ; of, 
belonging to, or charactenstic of a panther. 

1656 Blount Glossogr y Panihenne 1753 Chambers 
Cy^ Snpp^ Panthenne tables, menssBy among 

the Romans, tables made of atron wood, had this name 
from their being spotted after the manner of panthers 1883 
Fenn Elis Children (ed 2) L i xix 314 [She] curled herself 
gracefully m a pantherine style in the corner of the carruge 
1890 — Double Knot I l 73 Marie made a panthenne 
bound across the room 

Pa’ntherislL, a [f Pahtheb + -ish 1 .] Some- 
what like, or dbaractenstic of, a panther. 

xSpa Blackw, Mag, CLI 114/2 Graceful m a lube, pan- 
thensh way 1895 Athenaeuvt 27 July 125/2 A boneless 
puppet, at the mercy of any specimen of * pantbensh ' grace 
(there are several panthers) who takes him in hand 

II Pantheum (psenjif Mostly in pi. pan- 
th.ea. [late L. pantJieum^ f Gr trav^etos see 
Paothboh. In mod. F. panth 4 e'] More fully 
signum paniheum : A statue combining the figures, 
symbols, or attributes of several deities 
X706 Phillips, Panthea or Sig^ia Panthea 
Chambers CycL^ Panthea^ Havdcia, among the ancients 
were single statues, composed of the figures, or symbols of 
several different divmities combined. X730-6 m Bailey 
( folio) 177s Ash, Panihettm . A statue adorned with the 
figures or symbols of the gods. 1838 m Ettcycl, Bnt XVI. 
790/2 xBBz'FEXitfELLtr MtchaehdAnc Marbles Gt Bnt, 
628 In the fashion of the signa panthea this youth unites m 
his own person the attributes of vanoiis gods Poseidon . 
Apollo Dionysos. Ares Eros, 
t PaiLthne*tist. Oh, rare, [f Gr. irov- all 4- 
Bvr\rh mortal + -IST.] (See qiiot ) 
x^o Ingclo Bentw 4 r ii (1682) 208 , 1 will premise 
a few things concerning the Temper and Design of the 
Panthnetists imargin\ Such as think the Soul and Body 
to pensh m Death 

Pantliodic (paenjjp’dik), a Physiol, rare, [f 
Gr. TravT(o- PANTO- + Gr. dSds way ] Said of 
nervous action: Proceeding m all directions from 
a single pomt. 

1850 Marshall Hall Synops Diast Kero Sysi i. § 7 
(1852) 13 {headings Panthodic Law of Action of the Vis 
Nervosa Ibid ^ I use the term panthodic in a very 
emphatic sense, I believe that no spot of the diastaldc 
system can he excited without telling upon every other. 
i8s3 in Dunglison Lex 1803 m Syd, Soc Lex, 
Paatlble, corrupt form of Pantoelb 
Pantile (pa nitail) Also 7-9 pan tile, pan- 
tile, 8 pan-tyle. [f. Pan 1 + Tile sh, Cf. Du 
dahpan (Kilian dach-panne), lit roof-pan; Ger. 
dachpfanne^pfannenziegel pan-tile.] 

1 . A roofing tile transversely curved to an ogee 
shape, one curve being much larger than the 
other; when laid on the roof the greater part of 
their surface forms a concave channel for the 
descent of water, while one side forms a narrow 
convex ndge, which overlaps the edge of the 
adjounng tile. 

The name has also been applied to tiles made with a single 
curve, which were laid edge to edge, on their convex sides, 
the junction of two edges being covered by another tile laid 
with Its concave side downward, also, improperly, to flat 
overlapping loofing tiles 

1640 Charier Czty London Table of Rates, Tyles vocat' 
Pan Tyles or Flaunders Tyles the thousand, \id 1703 
Moxon Meek, Exerc, 240 Past-Ttles^ being about thirteen 
Inches long, with a Nob or Button to hang on the Laths 
The best sort are called Flemmish Pan-liles X738 [G» 
Smith] Curtate Relations II v 108 Those Leaves serve 
instead of Pan-Tiles to cover their Dwellings x8x6 J Smith 
Panorama Sc ^ Art 1 190 Common tiles for roofs are 
called pan tiles x8Bo Baring-Gould Mekalah i, A small 
farm-house . roofed with red pan-tiles x88x Young Every 
Manias own Mechanic § raod 561 Plain tiles are perfectly 
flat, while pantiles are curved m form /-w something after 
the manner of the letter s. 
b. in sing, collectively, or as a material, 

1697 Dampier Voy (1729) I 387 The Houses are large, 
strongly built, and covered with Pan-tile, Phutp 

Quarll 65 Their Houses are Cover’d with Pantile 
fc Erroneously applied to fiat Dutch or 
Flemish paving tiles, and so to the Parade at 
Tunbndge Wells which was paved with these. Ohs, 
*774 Foote Cozeners iL "Wks 1799 II 171 At Tunbndge , 
they have the oddest pantile walk 1784 H Walpole Brit, 
Traveller 25 (Tunbr. Wells) [The shops] are ranged on one 
side of a walk called the Pantiles, from its pavement X805 
Moore To Lady H 1 When Tunbndge saw, upon her 
Pantiles, The merriest wight of all the kings That ever luled 
these gay gallant isles x8o6 Guide to Watering PI 419 
The former [Upper Walk] was once paved with pantiles, 
raised about four steps above the other 
2 Humorously apphed to hard sea biscuit, etc. 
1873 Slang Diet, s. v , Pantile also means a flat cake with 


jam on it, given to hoys a.t boarding-schools instead of 
pudding xSgx Labour Commission Gloss , Pantilest term 
used to express the hardness of old sea biscuits ground into 
meal and then re-baked 1901 Farmer Slangy Pantile 
(nautical) a biscuit 

3 ailrih and Comh,, as pantile-rooj -works ^ 
pantile-lath, an extra stout lath used for support- 
ing pantiles on a roof. 

1776 G Semple Building tn Water 66 A nine Foot ’^Pan- 
tile lath. X873E S?ov( Workshop ReceiptsSex i 137/1 Laths 
called by bnwlayers double laus, and the larger ones pan- 
tile laths 1837 Howitt Rur Life 11 iv. (1862) 127 A long 
shed, stone walls and "’'pantile roof 1703 Proelam 10 Jan 
in Lond, Gaz No 3879/4 The Brick and ^Pantile Works 
near Tilbury Fort 

fb Applied contemptuously m iSth c to rural 
Dissenters’ meetmg-houses (sometimes, like ordi- 
nary cottages, roofed with pantiles), and to those 
who attended them * see quots. Ohs, 

171S Mrs Centlivre Gotham Election Wks. 1760 III 
163 Mr. Tickup’s a good (Churchman none of your occa- 
sional Cattle} none of your hellish pantile Crew Ibid, x8i 
I’ll have you bang'd for *t, I will, you Pantile Monster 
1785 Grosc Diet, Vulg, T,, Pantile house [ed Pantile 
Shop], a Presbyterian, or other dissenting meeting house, 
frequently covered with pantiles. 

Hence Pa’ntiled covered with pantiles, 
t Pamtiler : see 3 b. 

1778 Love Feast 12 Led by the Spirit to John's ^pantil'd 
Roof X870 F R Wilson Ch Lindts/ame 89 [It] nses 
over the thatched and pantiled roofs notably. 1856 Mayhew 
World Lond 249 The oiilcers used to designate the extra- 
ordinary religious convicts as ‘ "’'pantilers , iB 8 g Drys- 
DALK ffist. Presbyter, Eng, 443 Thar frequenters were 
in some localities nick-named Pantilers', these pantiles 
forming a substantial yet economical roof. 

Pa'n-trling. [f. Pantiib + -ins^] The 
covering of a roof with pantiles, pantiles col- 
lectively or m the mass 

x8o5 R. W Dickson Praci Agric I 89 Pan-tihng, with 
small-sized deal lath, and sparkled within side xBz3 J 
Nicholson Operat Mechanic 550 A square of pan-tiling 
requires 180 tiles, laid at a ten-inch s^uge Times 

23 Apr 13/2 Wood and pantiling and boarded roofs taking 
the place of back or stone and slate. 
tPa’utine. Obs, Also pantein, -een, -in. 
[In ¥,panhnj iomi&x\y pantine (‘ tme jatte de Saxe, 
tme pantine de Boucher Diderot Promenade du 
Sceptiqm^ which some French etymolo- 

gists have referred to Pantin a village near Pans; 
but see quot. 1748] A pasteboard figure of a 
human being, having the neck, body, and limbs 
jomted, so as to move when pulled by a thread or 
wire * a fashionable toy in the middle of the 18th c, 
1748 Lond Mag 271 The ridiculous folly of Panteins[«tf*. 
Paper or pastboard puppets, contriv’d to move in all postures, 
so call'd from mademoiselle Pantem, one of the marshal 
Saxe's [ob 1750] ladies, who is said to be the inventer]. 
1749 Mrs Delany Life ^ Corr (1861) II. 505 She has 
begun and almost finished a set of pantines. 17^ Sheb- 
beare Matrimony (1766) II 75 She resembled a Pantine, 
and wanted nothing out a Whalebone in her Head to give 
her a Twirl, and flirt her two long Arms into Motion X790 
Bystander 174 Edwii is as much of an actor as a panteen 
IS of a puppet [i88x Besant & Rice Ckapl of Fleet ii v, 
Pantines, a ndiculous fashion of paper doll then in vogue as 
a toy for ladies with nothing to do ] 

Panting (pae ntig), vhl, sb [f Pant v, h- -ing^ ] 
The action of the verb Pant, m various senses. 
cu^Promp Parv -^BifzViccityxi^tianelactOiVelanelaius, 
1580 Sidney Ps xlii 1, My soul in panting plaieth, 
Thirstmg on my God to looke 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb. 1, § 3S The Prince’s Journey into Spain, which 
had begot such a terrible panting in the hearts of all good 
Enghsn-men X7XS-ao Pope Iliad xvl 134 His breath, in 
quick, short pantings, comes and goes. 1837 Hawthorne 
Twicedold T (1851) L xvi 251 The horses heave their 
glistening sides in short quidc pantings. 

a [f as prec. -h -ing K] That 
pants, in vanous senses r see Pant v 
157a Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew Wks. (1587) 91, 1 feele 
my panting heart begins to rest, x6x6 Chapman Musaust 
Hero \ L 36B She hugg'd her panting husband X718 
Prior Power 172 Frequent for breath his panting bosom 
heaves x8a8 Lights ^ Shades II 73 One poor panting girl, 
X897 Allbuiis Sysi, Med, III 83 The respirations aie short 
and panting. 

Hence Pa atingly oefe , m a pantmg manner ; 
with ^ort quick breaths. 

160S Shaks. Lear iv. 111 28 (Qa) Once or twice she heau’d 
the name of father Pantingly foorth, as if it prest her heart 
1744 Armstrong Presero, Health iii 559 Thick and pant- 
ingly The breath was fetch'd, X89* Harper^ s Mag July 
10^2, ‘ I came— on the first— train answered Lois, pantingly. 
Pantiple, conupt form of P.^topIiE 
Pautisocracy (p^tispkrasi, -ws-). [f. Gr 
iravT-, Panto- all + IffOKparia Isoobaot.j A form 
of social organisation in which all are equal in 
rank and social position ; a Utopian commimity m 
which all are equal and all rule. 

X794 Southey Let, 20 Sept in Life 1 . 221 We preached 
Pantisocracy and Asphete[r]ism everywhere zSsx Byron 
Juan iir. xcui, All are not moralists like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of ‘ Pantisocrasy’. 1887 Dowden 
Shelley I iv 13s Southey and Colendge. had dreamed of 
pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna 
Pautisocrat (psentorsiWerset). [f, as prec. 
after aristocrat, democrat One who advocates 
or promotes pantisocracy. 

X794 Southey Let 20 Sept in Life 1 . 221 It will then be 


tune foryoxi to take leave of the navy, and become acquainted 
with all our brethren, the pantisocrats 1895 Saintsbury 
Ess, Eng Lit, Ser u 10 It was impossible to start it with- 
out money, of which most of the Pantisocrats had none. 

So Pantisocra'tic, Pantlsocra tical adjs, per- 
tainmg to, involving, or upholding pantisociacy; 
Fantlso cratLst = paniisocrat, 

1794 Coleridge Lei 18 Sept in Life Southey 1 219 , 

the most excellent, the most ^Pantisocratic of aristocrats, has 
been laughing at ma 1794 Southey Lei 14 Oct ibid. 222 
This Pantisocratic scheme has given me new life, x^ W. 
Hunt Bristol 186 Here the young poets daborated their 
scheme of a pantisocratic settlement on the Sesquebanna 
x8ojj W. Taylor m Robberd;. Mem, I 442 To found a 
Christian platonical *pantisocratical republic x88o Dowoen 
Southey ^ With such a sum they might both qualify by 
marriage for membership in tbe pantisocratical community 
X835 Macaulay Ess ^ Mackintosh s Hist, Rev (1843) II. 
216 Rushing from one wild extreme to another, out-Pam- 
ing Paine, out-Castlereaghmg Castlereagh, *Pantisocratists, 
Ultra-Tones, heretics [etc ] 1883 Hall CJaine Coivj Crti 
11 37 Colendge, Southey and Lovell , were all three 
passionate pantisocratists 

Paxitle (pse’nt’l), sh. Now dial, Fonns* 5 
pantelle, 6 -el(l, 9 pantle. [app. an altered 
form of Panteb 2 ] A snare foi birds, esp snipe 
X483 Cath, Angl 268/1 Pantelle strynge (A, APantyr), 
Pedica, 153* Huloet, Pantell, setter, or snare, pedica 
1856 J Davies Races 237 (E D.D ). i88a Lancash, Gloss , 
Pantle, a hird-snare made of hair. X893 J Watson Conf 
Poacher 39 We used to take them [snipe] m panties made 
of twisted hoisehair *897 Macpherson Wild-fowbt^ 458 
(E D. D ) In South Furness men snare snipe by means of 
engmes locally called jiantles. 

Pa’ntle, v, Obs, exc. dhal [f Pant v, with 
dim. or frequentative ending -LE.J intr. To pant 
[1632 Rowley Woman Never Vexed ii m HazL Dodsley 
XII 128 My heart I O my heart • if it does not go pantle, 
pantle, pantle 1 am no honest woman ] X652 Urquhart 
J ewel Wks. (1834} 222 The Italian . foamed at the mouth 
. and fetched a pantling breath X678 Cotton Seam on, i\, 
142 Although her woful heart did pantle 1875 Porson 
Quaint Words 15 Glouc Gloss,, Pantle, to pant, 

[^so S. Worqestersh (E D D)] 

Pantler (pse ntlai). Now only Hist, [app an 
altered form of Panteb \ Pakteber, ? after iuUer 
(Not in French, nor app, in med.L )] =Pantee 1 
CX330 R Brunne Cliron. {1810) 33 The kyng tok kis pante- 
lere, & strangled him right ]>ore. c X440 Promp Parv, 381/2 
Pantlex^Pamiarius 1483 Cath Angl 268/1 A Pantdere, 
vbt A butlere. 1533 Wriothesley Chron (1B75) I 21 The 
Earle of AnondelTbutler, the Viscount Lisle pantler 1597 
Shaks 2 Hen, IV, 11. iv. 258 Hee would haue made a good 
Pantler, hee would haue chipp’d Bread well 1679 Blount 
Anc Tenures 36 The Mannor . to be held by the service of 
being Pantler to the Kings at their Coronations X706 
Lond, Gaz, No. 4252/2 The Butler and the Pantler have 
taken his N ame off the Tables m their Offices 1842 Barham 
Ingol Leg- Ser ii Lay Si Cuthhert, Pantler and servmg- 
man, henchman and page, Stand sniffing the dude-stufiSng 
(onion and sage). 

Panto- (psenti?), before a vowel Pant-, repr. 
Gr iraFTo- (iravr-, travfi-), combining foim of 
TTor, vav (stem Traur-) all, already used in ancient 
Gr. (where often interchangeable with ttoj/- Pan-) 
in forming adjs and a few substantives used 
attiib , as Trdvrapxos (Soph ) all-nilmg, TravTodavbs 
of all kmds, Travro/eparwp ^mighty, irayroKrtjrTjs 
creator of all ; in later Gr. it became much more 
frequent The word iravTbpiCpLos was adopted m 
L. as pantomimsis and thence came into French 
and English as pantomime before 1600 Other- 
wise, the formation of words m panto- began m 
the 17th c , and became more frequent m tbe 19th; 
but this has not become a living element forming 
compounds like the cognate Pan- i m Pan- Angli- 
can, Pan-Amei'tcan, and the like. The chief 
derivatives of panto- appear m their alphabetical 
places ; the following are of minor importance; 

fFanto-chrono meter : see quot. fPaixto-de vil, 
nonce-wd., a complete or entire devil. Paato- 
srangli tls Path, ' see quots. Pa xxtogeOa stio, 
-al adjs [Gr. ^^kaariKbs risible], all-laughable. 
Panto'genous ^ Mm, [Gr. -7evi7r bom, produced; 
\xi'E,pcattogbne\ \ see quots. + Panto-la trical a., 
universally healing, all-healing, f Pantomancer, 
a dmner upon all kmds of things Pa utomorph 
(erron. panta-) [Gr. vcaiTbpoppoi], that which takes 
any or all shapes , so Paatomo rpMc a (panta-), 
assuming any or all forms. Pantopela gian a, 
[Gr. 7r6Aa7os sea: cf. F. pantopilagien (Littr^)], 
frequenting or inhabiting all seas, f Pa*ntopMld 
[F pantophtle’\, a lover of all. Pantopleiihora 
Path,, general plethora. Panto’pterous a, Zool, 
[Gr. TTTepdv wing, fin], of or pertaining to the 
Pemtoptera, a family of fishes having all fins but 
the ventral (Mayne Exps Lex, 1857). Panto- 
tlie riatt a, [Gr, Bi\pa, Btfpiov beast], of or pertain- 
ing to the Pantotheria, an extinct order of American 
Jurassic mammals ; sb, a member of this order. 

II Pantozoo tia = panzooty , see Pan- a (Harns 
Diet Med Terminal, 1854-67). 

1842 Brands Diet Set etc., *Panfochro»omeier, a term 
recently invented and apphed to an instrument which is 
a combinatum of the compass, the sun-dial, and the universal 
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time>6a1, and performing ^the offices of all three. X694 
Motteux Raiilats v, xiii, Oh you Devils, ciy’d Fnar 
Ihon, Proto-Devils, *Panto-I)evils, you would wed a Monk, 
would you? 1857 Maync Rat/os Lex , ^PanUgauglUtSi 
term, for inflammation of the gmighai central and 
periphencal , also for oriental cholera. 1893 Syd Soc Lex.. 
TaniogaftghitSy a term for malignant cholera, introduced 
aa the assumption that it was caused by inflammation 
of all the sympathetic ganglia x8o8 ^Pantogelastical [see 
PantologicalJ. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char Miu (ed 3) 220 
■^Pantogenous (pantogene), that is to say, which derives its 
form from all parts of the crystal, when every edge and 
angle suffers a decrement. Example, Pantogenous heavy* 

f ar. 1857 Maynb Expos Lex , Pantogenus^ applied by 
auy to crystals in which each edge and each solid angle 
has undergone a decrease pantoeenouq 17x6 M Davies 
A then. Brit III. Dies Phystck 14 Religiously inchn'd 
Doctors of the same ^Panto-latrical Scriptures 1652 Gaule 
Magasirom 335 Of astromancers turning *pantoniancers, 
or presaging not onely upon prodimes, but upon every 
slight occasion, by every vile and vaine means. X84X 
Scudamore Nomencl , *Pmiatnorph that which has all 
shapes. 1836 Smart, ^PaniamovphtCy taking all shapes 
1850 Cent Dtci , Pantomorph, Pantomorphic 1857 Mavnd 
Expos Lex , *Pantopelagian 1893 Syd. Soc Lex.y Panto- 
pehigtany frequenting all seas, or the whole sea; applied 
by Fleunen to such birds as the albatross and the stormy 
petreh X898 Allbutfs Syst Med, V 925 * The heart of a 
■"pantophile’, as Voltaire called that removed from Diderot's 
body 1857 Matne Expos Lex,t ’^PaniopUihorOy uni- 
versal 01 general plethora, or fulness of the blood-vessels. 
Pantoble, pautoele • see Pantopm 
P antod* seeOD^b. 

Pantofle (pse ntdOf '1, psntp'fl, -t« f ’1). Forms . 
5 Sc. pantufle, (-uifQI)^ 6 -tiffle, 6~7 -aflo, 
-apbel, -ophle, -opliel, 6- pantofle, 

-offle, 7-9 paatoiide, 9 -oofle Also 6 
pantocle, -acle; pantapplo, 7 pantaple, 6 S 
paatable, (6 pautiple, 7 -ible, -oble). [a. F. 
pmtovfle (1489 in Hatz -Darm.) =* Cat, planiofa, 
Sp, pantujloy Pg paanhifo^ It pantcfolay -ufola j 
also Gen, Ttw.. pantoffel (from It.), YXtm. pattoffeU 
Ultenot origin unknown ; see Diez and Littre. The 
English stress on the first syllable facilitated the 
corruptions pantaple, pantocUy pantabUy assimi- 
lated to words in -pUy -hie. The stress on 
second syllable follows Fr. and GerJ 
A slipper; formerly applied very variously, app., 
at one time or another, to every sort of in-door 
slippers or loose shoes , esp. to the high-heeled 
cork-soled chopins ; also to out-door overshoes or 

f oloshes ; and to all manner of Oriental and non- 
luropean slippers, sandals, and the like (In 
Scottish use from rsth c, , in common Eng use 
from ^1570 to <: 1650-60; after that chiefly an 
alien or historical word.) 

X494 Acc Ld High Treats. Scot I. 224 Item, to Home 
Che cordinare, for schone, broc^kinnis and pantuiffillis tane 
fra him be Jame Dog 1497 fbtd 334 Item, for ane par of 
Franch pantuflis viij*. 1565 Cooppr Tkesanrusy Baxesy 
.a kynde of slippers, or pantofles 1577 B. Googe Heres- 
bad^s Hush (1586) 101 Of his [beech’s] barke, are made 
Pantoffels, and Slippers 1579 Gosson Sch. A buse (Arb ) 30 
The title crackhalter that carrieth his maisters pantouffles 
XS79-80 North Plutarch (1895) IV. 22 A payer of panto- 
phles xsBpPuTTENHAM Eng Foesiei.xv. (Arb ) 49 The actois 
. did walke vpon those high corked shoes or pantofles, which 
now they call m Spaine and I Caly Shoppiw, tdoj R. C;:[arew] 
tr. Esitenne*s World of Wonders 203 The Pope would not 
entertaine him, except he would . .kisse bis pantoufle. c x6x8 
Fletcher o/Connth r ii, [He] takes bis oath Upon 
her Fantoffies. 16x4 Burton Anat, Mel iii 11 i 1, (ed. 2} 
356 She. whipped him [Cupid] besides on the bare buttocks 
with her pantophle. 1636 Massinger JSaskf Laoer v i, 
Pray you, let me be your page; I can swear already, Upon 
your pantofle. *67^ Oluham Sat. f emits Wlcs (1686) 
44 Spurns to Kell For jeaung Holy Toe, and Pantofle 
17x5 Burnet Oton Time (x8a3) III. xv. 77 [The pope] 
would give me a private audience abed, to save me the 
ceremony of the pantoufle. 1767 Sterne Pr Shmdy 
IX XXI, Nothing ..hut trunk-hose and pantofles. xBzo 
Scott Ahboi v, I have been too long the vassal of a pantoufle, 
and the slave of a silver whistle. ^rx845 Barham Jngoi 
Legy Ld, Tkotdouse vi, Pantonfles with bows Each as Dig 
as a rose xS^ Thacrcray Esmond r. m. Great gold clocks 
to her stockings, and white pantofles with red heels. x8^ 
Anna Forbes Tnsulinde I 9 Indian-looking pantoffies, . 
with no upper heels, but very high wooden ones. 

fl Corrupt forms. (Pantahle was exceedingly 
common from 1580 to c 1650 ) 

41x568 Ascham Scholein r. (Arb) 84 As it is free ., to 
chose ..whether a man lust to weare Shoo or Pantocle. 
IS7X Daman <$■ Pithzas in Doditley O.P I 215 Even here 
with a jpMtade I wyll you disgrace. 1573-80 Baret Alv 
P7Z APantMple, mde Shooe <xi586 Sidney Arcadia x 
(1629) 40 Channg and swearing by the pantable of Pal lace 
and such other oathes as his rustic^ bravene could imagine. 
XS9X PcRavALL sp DicUy Calgado de dlcorquesy in panto- 
pies, Crepidatus. X596 Lane. Wills III. 2 A payre of 
pantables and ij payre of slippers 1602 Harston ^ 
Mel ir Wks 1856 1 . 19 By my ladies pantable, I feare 
I shall live to heare [etc ]. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle v, 
ill, Out of my doors, by Jacobs Pantible— a Relique of 
Renown’d memory 1688 R. Holme Armoury ri 112/2 The 
Lady Slipper so called from the resemblance the fore part 
of the flower bath to a Slipper, or Fantable, 1883 J Payne 
joox Nights VI agi Except he bring her , another crown 
and girdle and pantable of gold. 

lb Phrase. To stand {bCy etc ) lepon (pnds) pant- 
ofles y i,c. on one’s dignitv ; so the high pantq^e, etc 
*573 Harvey Letter-ok. (Camden) 14 He was now 
) altogicher set on his mern pmnes and walkd on his stateli 


pantocles 1579 Lyly Enphues (Arb ) 47 For the most part 
they stand so on their pantuffles 1591 R. Turnbull Exp, 
Eptsf. fames 171 b, To stand too much vpon our pantiples 
«9X Grcene and Pi. Conny-catcJu Wks. (Grosart) X. 119 
Then are they vpon their pantophles, because there is nothing 
found about them. 1594 Carew Hiiarie's Exam Wits xiii. 
(1596) 224 A Caualiero, who stood much on the pantophles of 
his gentilitie X665 Brathwait Comment Two P ales 22 This 
sets the Carpenter upon his Pantofles 1685 Bunyan Pharisee 
^ Puhl Wks (1845) 140 Thou standest upon thy points 
and pantables, thou wilt not bate God on all of what thy 
righteousness is worth CX740 A Allen MS, Did s v 
Paiitobhy Pantofle, or Pantoufle, Slippers with high Soles. 
These, as well as high Heels, making People appear taller, 
. gave birth to our Proverb, to stand upon ones Pantables, 
1 to stand upon high Terms, carry his bead Loftily 1755 
H. Walpole Lett (1846) III. 156 , 1 could not possibly to day 
step out of my high historical pantoufles to tdl it you 
f c Comb. Pantofle-filioe [F. fer h pantoufle j 
ays pantoufle = Panton-jAi?^ (for a horse). Obs. 

X696 Hope tr SolleyseTs Parfmt Mareschal J xj 131, 
I have called this shoe the Panton or Pantable shoe to dis- 
tinguish It from those of any other fashion or shape 17x7 
Diet Rusitcum (ed 2), Pantons or Pantable-shoeSy a sort 
of Horse-shoes that serve for narrow and low Heels 1723 
W Gibson Famer^s New Guide xciv (ed 3) 256 The Cure 
IS . to shoe him with Lunets or Half-moon Shoes, or with 
those Pantofle Shoes desenb'd by Solleyseli. 
Pantogamy . see Pantagamt. 
Pantoganglitis, -genous, etc. • see Panto-. 
tPantoglo’Ssical, a. Obs. rare'"^. [f Gi. 
iroFTO- all + yXcj(X<ra tongue f -ICAL.] Of 01 belong- 
ing to all tongues. 

19 x 6 M Davies A then Srvt. II. 299 [It] may stand in 
full Defyance of ever being express’d, even with any Para- 
phrastical Periphmsis,or any Pantoglossical Mint of Woids 

Pantoglot {p8e nt<7gVt), a and sb. [f Gr. 
iravTO- all + 7Ao;TTa tongue, after poly- 

glot ] a adj. Knowing 01 speaking all languages, 
b. sb. One who speaks all languages. So Panto- 
glo ttlsm. 

18^ Lowell Biglow F. Ser 1 ii Poems i8go II 61 This 
would argue for the pantoglottism of these celestial intelh- 

f ences. 1895 H Callan From Clyde to fordan ix loi, 
disapprove of a man being a polyglot, ot woise, an ap- 
proach to apantoglot 

Pantograph (pse ntdgraf). Aho erron^v^i^-i 
pauti-, pento-, pento-, pente-. [mod f. Gr. 
TTovTo- Panto-, all -l* -ypifos writing, writer. So 
"F . pentographe (Bion 1723), pantographe (1743 in 
Hist, Acad, des Sci,)y the proximate source. Erro- 
neously spelt by Bion and his translator Stone 
and by Chambers 1737 penla- (as if from 
Gr. irtpra- five) ; the latter still frequent in com- 
mercial and technical use.] An instrument for the 
mechanical copying of a plan, diagram, pattern, 
etc , on the same or an enlarged or reduced scale. 
In 1 7 th c called parallelogram 
It consists of four rods, perforated at uniform distances, 
and jointed together, two opposite joints being terminal and 
constant in position, the other two capable of bema shifted 
accordmg to the scale desired , one of the fiee ends cames 
a tracing-point, and one of the terminal jomts a sunilai 
tracing-point ; when one of these pomts is moved over the 
lines of the diagram, etc , the other traces the copy required 
[1631 C. ScHEiNER (f If &) Pantographice, seu Ars Delineandi 
res quaslibet per parallelomammum lineare mobile vjv^ 
Bion Instr. ae Math. 89 L'lnstrument .. est nomin6 Pento- 
^phe, on le nomme aussi Singe] 1723 E Stone tr 
Bion'sMaih Instr 86 Of the Pentogmph, or Paralldogram. 
X727-4X Chambers Cycl , Penta^aph^ an instrument where- 
by designs, prints, etc of any kind, may be copied in any 
proportion; otherwise called a parallelogram. \x^\%Mach. 
approuv par VAcad des Set vil 207 Pantographe, ou singe 
perfectionnd, Par M Langlois ] xySe B Martin Surv by 
Goniometer x8 There remains therefore only the Pantagraph 
to be desenbed. 1803 Hawkins Patent Specif No. 2735 
Attaching pencils, etc to a double pantograph. 1844 
G. Dodd Textile Manuf vi 200 An instrument called a 
pantograph has been introduced for producing an exquisite 
embroidery on plain silk goods after weaving 1844 Mech 
Mag. XL. 9a The Eidograph, invented ^out the year 
1821 ..is considered superior m many respects to the Pento- 
graph. 1879 G Prescott Sp Telephone 303 By using a 
form of pantograph, Prof, Mayer has obtained magnified 
tracings on smoked glass. 1897 [see Pantographer 2} 
attnb. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. s v Pantogiaphy The 
plate is then laid on the curved bed of the pantograph 
machine. 1895 Oracle Ewycl. L 585/2 Patterns are also 
etched on the rolleis with nitric acid, by lines cut . by means 
of Rigby’s pentagraph machine 2897 Westm Gaz, 26 June 
6/3 The pantagraph power-shuttle machine 
b. A device of similar construction for mechanic- 
ally reducing the cross-head motion of the indi- 
cator used for recording the pressure in a steam 
cylinder. 

1893 WraiHAM Constr. Steam Eng, 154 A simple form of 
pantagraph, for use when the indicators are attached to the 
side of the qyiinder Ibid , Pantagraph motions have been 
devised for overcoming these defects 
Hence Pa^ntograpltinfir vbl.sb., the manipula- 
tion of a pantomph 

X897 Sketch 26 May i8i/a A front girl who must always 
have bad experience in pantagraphing* 

Pauto’graplier. [f prec 4 --eb 1] 
tl. =Pantogbaph. Obs. 

1750 J. Hammond tpitle) Practical Surveyor, with Desen^ 
tion of Slidmg Rule, Universal Dial Pantographer [etc.] 
IW4 S Dvm {title) Theory and use of the Pantographer, 

2 One who produces patteins, etc , by means of 
a pantograph. 


1897 Sketch 26 May 181/2 The pantagrapher follows, or 
traces, with his pantagraph, the course of the stitches lu the 
sketch of the pattern to be produced. 1897 Advt Brit. 
Embroidery Machine Co,, The Jacquard pioducing the 
pattern and dispensing with the Pantn^apher, 

jPantograpliic (psentt^gr® nk), a Also (m 
sense i) erron penta-, panta-. 

1 . [f. as prec. + -lo] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a pantograph. In quot 1759 /if* Re- 
producing copies like the pantograph. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy L xxiii, From the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphic Brethren of the brush ha\e 
shewn in taking copiea 1^5 Knight Diet Mech s v , A 
system of connected pantogiuphic levers, x^o W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 17s The piettiest process of all is the pantagraphic 
one; . The tiny fingers scratching so quietly and humanly 
the loi^ cylinder of copper once seen wifi never be forgotten 
2 [C Panto- + Gr, ypa(fnic 6 s Gbaphio.] ?Able 
to write in every language or character, nonce-use, 
x8ox W Taylor in Monthly Mag XII 583 The author is 
polyglottic as the hydra, pantographic as Fry’s letter- 
foundery 

Pantogra'pliical, 12! [Scc-ical.] *prec. i. 

i8s8 Webster, Paniographical, pei taming to [or] performed 
by a pantoCTaph 183X Carlvie Germ Poetry in Misc, 
Ess (1872) III 243 We have no original portrait here, but 
a pantagrapbical reduced copy of some foieign sketches. 
Hence Fantogra phically adu : a. by means of 
or in the manner of a pantograph; b. m the 
manner of a general description, 
a X8B4 in Storm ONTH. b XB90 m Cent Did. 

Fautography (psentp’giafi). rare, [f Gr, 

TFWTo- Panto-, ^ + -gbafhy ] 

1 Complete description. 

1828 Webster, Pantographyy general description , view 
of an entnc thing 1836 Smart, Panto^apkyy description 
of all, view of an entire thing, (Also in later Diets ) 

2 . The use of the pantogiaph. (So F. panto- 

graphie<^fl.\x€)l) 1890 in Cent Did. 

Panto-iatrxeal • seePANio- 
Fantologic (psentolp dsik), a Also errotu 
panto-, [f asPANTOLOQY + -io] Of or pertaining 
to pantology ; of universal knowledge, 

1858 J Brown Horse Subs , Educ ihiough Semes Ser. r. 
(1862) 316 We may say of our time in all seriousness, what 
Sydney Smith said of the pantologic master of Tunity— 
Science is our forte; omniscience is our foible 
So Fantolo'gical a , dealing with pantology, 
x8o8 {title) Fashionable Biography, with a Preface and 
Notes, Pantological and Pantogelastical X852 Fraser's 
Mag XLV 175 The development section of the new Panto- 
logical Museum x868 M. Pattison Academ Org v 266 
Still less is the scientific habit generated by the pantological 
schemes now so much in favour. 

Pantology (psentpdodgi). Also e^ron paata-. 
[f, Gr. TravTo- Panto-, all + -Xoyia -LOGY.] A 
survey or systematic view of all branches of know- 
ledge; universal knowledge, also, a compendium 
of universal information. 

18x9 Paniohgia IX, Paniologta, Pantology, a work of 
universal instruction, or science a cyclopaedia or encyclo- 
peedia. 1822 Blackw, Mag XIL 56 You, North, are un- 
doubtedly a living pantology. 2841 B Park ^litld) Panto- 
logy, a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge. x85a 
FrasePsMag. XLV. 175 The celebrated Hokus will lectuie 
.on Pantology. 

Hence FautoToglst, one who studies or is versed 
in universal knowledge. (Humorous or saicastic ) 

^ X840 Fraser^s Mag. XXII 148 Multiim legere non wulta 
is the student’s motto— rather disregarded by the panto- 
logists of the day. 1878 Ibtd, XVII. 533 One more Panto* 
logist— Professor of the Universal 
Pantomancer, etc. ; see Panto-. 
Pantometer(paentp*mi'tdi). AXsoerron. panta- 
meter [ad, F, pantomitre (1675 Bullet (title) 
Usage du ^ntomhUe)y i Gr. vavro- Panto-, all + 
phpov measure.] (See quots.) 

x6^ Phillips (ed 5), Pantometery an Instrument in 
Geometry that serves to measure all soits of Angles, 
Lengths and Heighths. 1823 Crabb, Paniomeire. 1867 
Smyth Smlor^s Word-bk , Pantometer, an instrument for 
taking angles and elevations, and measunng distances. 

b Applied to other instruments 
^ a *A graduated level’ (Gwilt Archii ,1842-76). h. An 
instrument for the mechanical production of portraits in 
profile {FunEs Stand Diet, 1895}. 

Fanto'inetry. [f Gr. iravTo- Panto-, all -f 
Gr. -pirpia measurement.] 

+ 1 . Universal measurement : see quots Obs, 

[x5^x Digces {title) A Geometrical Practise, named Panto- 
metzia, diuided into three Bookes, Ixingimetra, Planimetra, 
and Stereometna.] 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Paniomeirie. 
a measuring of all ktnde of quantities* It is the title ana 
subject of a Mathematical Book, set forth by one Mr. Digs. 
X692 CtSLE^yPauiometry, a measuring of all things, 1797 
J Dawes {tale) Pantometry, or an Attempt to systematize 
every Branch of Admeasurement 
2 . The use of the pantometer. {Cent. Diet 1890.) 
Hence Pautozne’tric, Pantome'txicfil adjs.y of, 
pertaming to, or dealing with pantometry. 

1828 in Webster (both words). 

Pantomime (pse nt^moim), sb, {a.) [ad. L. 
panfomimus one who plays a part by dumb show, 
a ballet-dancer, ad, Gr. iravTd/it/ws imitator of all, 
f. vavTo- Panto-, all + pipo/s mimia So F, panto- 
mime (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.) , m Eng. the word 
was at first used in the L. form.] 
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1 . A Roman actor, who performed m dumb show, 
represenbng by mimiciy vanous characters and 
scenes; hence, generally, a mimic actor; one who 
represents his meaning by gestures and actions 
without words ; a pantomimist Now only jffisf, 

а, X589 Puttekhau Pceste l xi. (Arb ) 42 Betweene 
the actes when the players went to make ready for another, 
. and the people waxt weary, then came in these maner of 
conterfaite vices, they were called Pantomimic and all that 
had before bene sayd, they gaue a crosse construction to it 
very ridiculously x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 240. 1630 B Jonson 
Love's Triumph § 1 With antic gesticulation and action, 
after the manner of the old pantomimi, they dance over 
a distracted comedy of love «x636 Hales Gold^Rem i. 
(1673} z6o A Panto>mimus, a Poppet*player and Dancer in 
Rome 

^ x6i5 Brathwait Sirapj^ado 126 In time Ko question 
hut hee'l piooue true Pantomime, To imitate all formes, 
shapes, habits, tyres Suiting the Court. x6ax Sanderson 
Serm, i Cor*, viu 24 (1681) 202, I would our Pantomimes 
also and Stage-players would examine themselves and their 
Callings by this Rule, X678 Butler H-ud iiL ii 1287 
Pan tomimes Who vary Action with the Times xyop Steele 
TaiJer No« 51 ^ 4 This Pantomime may be said to be 
a Species of himself He has no Commerce with the rest 
of Mankind, hut as they are the Objects of Imitation X7Bt 
Gibbon Dech ^ xxxvi. (1869) II 318 Buffoons and pan- 
tomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend, 
the company 1869 Lecky Evrcp, Mor I. xi 277 The im- 
mense increase of corrupt and corrupting professions, as 
actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators. 

2 . ' A kind of dramatic entertainment in wbicli 
the performers express themselves by gestures to 
the accompaniment of music, and which may be 
called a prose ballet* (Husk in Grove Diet, Mus ). 

<**735 Aebuthnot (J), He put off the representation of 
pantomimes till late hours, on market-days, a 3755 (m 
Johnson), Exulting folly bail'd the joyful day, And panto 
mime and song confirm'd her sway. X760-7S H. Brooke 
Fool of QuaL (1792) IV 75 A great number of burlesque 
comedians enter^ the pales, in order to act one of their 
Afiican drolls or pantomimes, a 1843 Arnolo Laier Rom, 
Comvva) (1846) IL xi 416 The exhibition of the pantomime 
was prohibited ; an entertamment very different from that 
which IS now known by the same name, and an outrage 
upon all decency 1875 A. W Ward^;^4^ DranuLit I 1 8 
In the early days of the Empire .the pantomime, a species 
of ballet of action, established itself as a favourite class of 
amusement 

8 An English dramatic performance, onginally 
consisting of action without speech, but in its 
further development consistmg of a dramatized 
tale, the denouement of which is a transformation 
scene followed by the broad comedy of clown and 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin and colum- 
bine. Now a feature of 3 ie Christmas holidays. 

xjM Cibber Apol (1756) II 50 It may not.. be improper 
to shew how our childisli pantomimes came to take so gross 
a possession of the stage. 174^ Fielding^ Tom yottes v i, 
The inventor of that most exquisite entertmnment, called the 
English pantomime 1780 T Davies Gamr-fe (1781) I x 99 
Rich [m 1717] created a species of dramatic composition un- 
known to this, and I believe, to any other country, which he 
called a pantomime * it consisted of two parts, one senous 
and the other comic 1707 Southey ybaa of Arc Bref., 
After the publication of tnis poem, a pantomime upon the 
same subject was brought forward at Covent -Garden 
Theatre. 1807 Director ll 331 Those very confined and 
partial transfigurations of our Harlequinades, termed Panto- 
mimes 1879 Buxx, MacUod of D xxxiv 307 It is like a 
pantomime. You would expect to see a burst of limehght 
and N eptune appearing with a silver tndent and crown. x88o 
Husk in Grove Diet Mus II. 646/2 In the early panto- 
mime Harlequin was the pnncipal character, and continued 
so until the gemus of Grimaldi placed the Clovra in the 
most prominent position. i8ga Daily I/ews 24 Dec. 5/2 
The pantomime has gradually interwoven itself into our 
recognised Chi istmas festivities, so as to become an essential 
part of them. 

4 . Significant gesture without speech; dumb 
show 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom Forest Vj Peter acted a perfect 
pantomime. x8x4 Scott JFav xxix. The entrance of Mrs 
CruickshanJcs . mterrupted this pantomime of affectionate 
enthusiasm. x87x L. Stephen Plwgr, Eur, (1894) y. 118 
As he could not speak a word of French . he was obliged 
to convey this sentiment into pantomime 1873 Quid a 
Pascarel I 42 Flono shrugged his shoulders with the most 
expressive pantonume in the world 

б. attnb passing iuto adj, a. Of the nature of 
pantomime (sense 2); pantomimic, b. Of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of the pimtomime (sense 3). 

2746 in Wesley's Wks (1B72) II 40 An Obnubilative, Pan- 
tomime Entertamment to be exhibited at Mr Claik's 17^ 
Richardson Corr (1804) VI 265, 1 am sorry that the visits 
between you and Miss Talbot were so very pantomime, 1777 
G Forster Voy round World I, 4x2 In the intervals of the 
dance three men performed something of a pantomime drama. 
1838 Dickens Ntck* xxiii, Mr Folair made a funny 
face from his pantomime collection x86i Thackeray Four 
Georges iv (1862) 222 The king in the pantomime, with his 
pantonume wife, and pantomime courtiers, whom he pokes 
with his pantomime sceptre. xSpa Anstey Voces Pop Ser. 
zz. 153 The Pit dimng Pantomime Time. 

Fa'ntomimej v [f. prec. sb ] 

1 tntr To express oneself by dumb show, 

1768 [Donaldson] Sir B SapskuU I. xviii 174 An un- 
happy girl for want of fnends to appear, or money to 
pantomune in her favour, is hurried to gaol 1888 Sat* Rev 
24 Mar. 3S4 Where it is necessary for her to pantomime, 
the attitudes she assumes are in the best style of plastic arb 
2 . tram* To express or represent by pantomime 
or dumb show. 


1847 Levss Kni, ofC^eynnehmic Pantomiming the action 
of dnnkmg with his now enmty glass 185* R F Burton 
Falconry Vail, Indus 't 55 JHe then placed his forefinger on 
his lips, pantomiming that a little * Bamboo-bakhshish' had 
stopped the unreasonable complainant’s tongue. x86x 
Dutton Cook P, FosiePs D. x, Septimus pantomimed 
deprecation of any such notions. 

Faxitosnimic (pseuti^mi tmk), a. and sb, [ad. 
L paniomtmic-tts^ f. pantofnXm-us ; see -ic.] 

A. adj, I. Of the nature of pantomime or 
mimicry , expressed by dumb show. 

/ex68o Butler Rem, (1759) I* *33 That counterfeits all 
pantomimic Tncks. xj^Warburtotls Div Legai vi Note<i, 
wks III SS5 Pantomimic gesture was amongst the Romans 
one way of exhibiting a Dramatic Story. x^Geo Euot 
Thee Such xv. 268 , 1 do not forgive myself for this panto- 
mimic falsehood, 

2 Of or belonging to the pantomime, 

x8o5 Wordsw. Prelude vu 262 Music, and shifting panto- 
mimic scenes, Diversified the allureinent 1840 Penny 
Cycf.XVII 194/2 Noverre, in France, distingnished himself 
Idcewise m the composition of pantomimic Pallets ’. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel 30 May, Ihe jury were moved to 
irresistible laughter when they were told that the Brothers 
Dare, Mr. Marquez Gonza, and the pantomimic Martinetti 
had far better, instead of flying through the Mr, have 
' devoted their attention to the Bar or the Church *. 

b. Characteristic of or like a pantomime, in its 
quick or sudden transformations, 

1895 J McCarthy va.J^'orum June 453 Mr C*s change of 

their swiftness, \nd t^eir completeness, and^t^eir suipiise. 

B, sb. « Pantomime sb. i 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel iv. iv, 1 am 
acquainted with one of the pantomimics. x68^ T. Plunket 
Char Gd. Commander Fools and Pantomimnucks hear 
the Bell 

Pantomi'mical, a, Navf rm e [See -ioal ] 

L Of, belonging to, or of the nature of panto- 
mime or dumb show 

X644 Bulwer Chiron, ix This was in that Pantomimicall 
Rosaus, who could vary a thmg more by gestures, then . 
Tally could by Phrase. 1649 — Pathomyot il vl 187 Such 
. seeme to have a Patent for excellent Pantonuniicall utter- 
ance. X780 T Davies Geemck (1781) I x 98 He [Rich] 
applied himself to the study of pantomimical representation. 
1787 Generous Attachment III, 25 Which ^ betrayed the 
rest of the company mto the same pantominucal behaviour. 
1824 Scott St, Ronads xx, Action, even pantominucal 
action, was not expected 

2 . *= Pantomimic a 2. 


X736 Fielding Pasqutn v i, How came they to give the 
name of entertainments to their pantominucal farces 7 x8o8 
Mem, Female Philos, 1 . 106 lhat for which she had the 
greatest predilection, was pantominucal dancing. 18x3 T 
Busby Lucretius I tii Comm, p xu, I might instance the 
constant effects of pantomimical music 

Hence PAntosni'inicaUy’ adv,f m a pantomimic 
manner ; by way of pantomime. 

1839 Lady Lytton Chevelp (ed 2) III. iv 99 Pushing 
over a banker’s book on wnich be began to write panto- 
mimically 1884 Colungwood Under Meteor Flag 27 
Perched on the crosstrees, from which . position he re- 
minded me pantomimically of the potent charm to he found 
in a comic song 

t Pantomi'inlery. Obs, nonce-wd [f Panto- 
mimic + -BY, after rntmicry ] » Pantomime 4. 

1728 North Mem Music (1846) 35, I desire to know to 
what end panto-mimikery was so much used. 

Fantoxtiiittist (psentJmaimist) [f. Panto- 
mime + -1ST.] One who acts in, or wntes, a panto- 
mime, a comic or burlesque actor; also « Panto- 


mime I 

1838 Dickers N ich Nick xxiii, ‘This is Mr Lenville..', 
said the pantonumist. 1871 Smiles Charac 1. (1876} 9 
Even the poor p^tomiinist of Drury Lane felt himself his 
superior 1882 Farrar Early Ckr 9 The actons who ab- 
sorbed the greatest part of popular favor were pantominusts. 

Pantomoi^h, -moiphic : see Panto-. 
Fanton. Sc, (Now local^ Also 5-6 pan- 
totai(e, 9 Shetland -in. [Origm unknown. App. 
related in some way to pantofle^ 

1 . A slipper; = Pantofie. 
x489^cc Ld High Treas Scot I xii For xxxt^ pa^ of 
schone and xxx** paire of pantoms Jo my Lorde of^Koss 
xcoo-zo Dunbar Poems liii, 27 He trippet, qubill be tint his 
pantoua xfife Jas. I Ess, Paesie (Arb.) ^55 The counsale 
quhtlk Apelles gaue to the shoomaker seing him find fait 
with the shankis of the Image of Venus, efter that he had 
found fait with the pantoun, Ne sutor vlira crepidam, 
xfliS Rec, Sterling Council va. Trans Nat Htsf 4 Arch, 
Soc Sterling Buitts, schone, pantones and picke- 

daillis x6m Sc, Presb Eloq (1738) 142 That all the Kings 
in the World may.. kiss his Soles, not the Popes Soles, &c , 
no nor his stinking Pan ton neither. [tSgy Shetland News 
IS May (E.D DlWhat .. is tempid dee ta come butt , 
’ithoot dee pantins?] 

attrth x6x8 Litmcow Ptlgr Farewell C nj b. The Papal! 
Panton heele 164* Sc, Acts Chas, /(1817I V^ 541 In name 
and behalff of .wrichtis, Coupens panton heil makens. 

t 2 . Cmb,: Pantou-shoe (Pitmery), a horse- 
shoe having the sponges thick inside slopmg to 
a thin outer edge, as a remedy for narrow or con- 
tracted heels; also called PANroFiB-j/5i7ir. Obs, 

1696 Hope tr SoUeyseTs Parfait Mareschal l xl 130 For 
those horses which are hoof-bound you must have Panton 
shoes. 1727 Bailey vol II, Panton-Shoe, a Shoe contrived 
for recovering narrow ana Hoof-bound Heels m Horses. 
*73. Chambers Cycl, Supp,, Panton-shoe, in the manege 
^antoner, a freq. misreading of Pabtenbrj 
P ontgpelagian, -pbile, etc. ; see Panto-. 


Fantopliagist (psentp-iadaist). [f. Gr. vayro- 
ipbey-os all-devounng + -istJ A man or animal 
that devours things of all kinds ; an omnivorous 
eater 

x8»-34 Good's Study Med (ed 4) I. zz6 Borelli gives us 
an instance of a pautophagist who swallowed a hundred 
louis-dor's at a meal. X84B Qiaig, Pantqp/tagtsi, an animal 
that eats all kinds of food. 

So Fantopha'glo flf,=next (Mayne Expos, Lex), 
Fanto'phagous, <2. [f. as prec. + -otrs.] All- 
devouring, eating all kinds of food, omnivorous. 
X848 m Craig, 1^3 in Syd, Soc, Lex 
So Paatopliagy (psentp fadgi) [ad. Gr vavro- 
^7ta], the eating of all sorts of food. 

x84x FrasePs Mag XXIV. a6 The premier glonously 
crams With a power of pantophagy ultra-Herculean. 1857 
Mayne Expos, Lex,, Pantaphagta, term for the capability 
of enjoying all eatables without distinction pantop^gy 

Fantophobia (psentofi7a‘bia) Also panto - 
phoby. [f. Gr. trcanoipd^os all-feanng (f. treu'To- 
all 4 <p 6 $os fear) + -ia^.] ‘ A form of monomania 
characterised by causeless or excessive terror. Also, 
a synonym oi Hydrophobia' {^Syd, Soc, Lex, 1893). 
1842 Dunglison Med, Lex , Pantophobia, Hydrophobia, 
Fanophobia. X857 Mayne Expos, Lex,,Paniophohia, term 
for a species of melancholy, chaiacterised by causeless fears, 
pantophoby. 

So Pantoplio bic, Panto phobons adfs, 
x8S7 Mayne Expos Lex , Pantqphobtcus, of or belonging 
to Pantophobia : pantophobic. 1893 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Panio- 
phobous, afflicted with Pantophobia. 

Faatopod (pamtjppd) Zool, [f. Gr iravTO- 
all + TTofi- stem of irour foot.] One of the Panto- 
poda, a name for the Pycnogonidm or Sea-spiders, 
when treated as a sub-oider , a sea-spider. 

1887 Encycl, Brit. XXII. 409/a Arachnids, and espedally 
Pantopods. are very common. 

PantopragmafaLc (paent^^iprsegmsetik), a and 
sh humorous and satirical [£ Panto- + Peao- 
MATic ] a. adJ, Universally meddling, occupied 
with everything, b, sb A 'pantopragmatic * 
person; also, m pl,^ a satincal name for the alleged 
‘ science* of universal meddling 
x86r T L Peacock Gryll Gr viu,^ Two^ or three arch- 
quacks have taken to merry-andrewizing in a new arena, 
which they call the Science of Pantopragmatics, Ibid, xxxi, 
There is a meetmg of the Pantopragmatic Society, under 
the preadency of Lord Facing-both-ways. Ibid , I wonder 
the Pantopragmatics have not a department of cookery. 
1873 Coniemp Rev, XXV 735 One or two of his contem- 
poraries, whom he could never forbear satirizing as leaders 
of the Pantopragmatic and kindred movements xBgx Sat. 
Rev, 4 J uly 4/ 1 He was beginning one of those curious pan- 
topzagmatic tours of his. 

Fantoscope (pse*nt<fekoup). Also erron 
panta-. [f. Gr. vavro-. Panto- all + -scopb.] 

1 . A form of photographic lens having a very 
wide angle 

x87S tr. Vogels Chem Light xiu 124 Lenses have been 
made with a very large field of view. They are called 
pantoscopes. 1889 E J. Wall Did Photogr X05 In i860 
Hamson, of New York, introduced his globe lens .. Busch 
improved upon this with the pantoscope, 
fig, 1894 K. H. Aitken Nairn alist on Prowl 129 It grows 
more wonderful under the pantoscope of modem science 
2 A panoramic or pantoscopic camera. 
x8go in Cent Did, 


Fantosco'pic, a. Also erron panta-. [f 
as prec + -10.] Having a wide range of vision. 

Pantoscopic camera, a panoramic camera. Pantoscopic 
spectacles, those so constructed as to have different focal 
lengths in the upper and lower parts, the upper being for 
long distance vision, and the lower for snort *, bi-Tocal 
spectacles; also applied to spectacles so shaped that the 
wearer looks over tnem for longer, and through them for 
shorter distances. 

1875 H Walton Du Eye 259 Spectacles made according 
to this principle have long been sold under the name of 
pantoscopic. 2882 Ogilvib, Paniascopie camera, mphotog, 
an instrument for tabng panoramic views, including any 
angular extent up to 360^ bjr means of mechanism and 
clock-work. Very successful views of Swiss scenery have 
been taken by this instrument 1893 Photogr Ana, 292 
Rotate the lens and film as m the pantoscopic camera. 
Fantosophy, laie syaon. of Pansophy. 
Fantostomate (psentp st^mA), a, Zool, [f. 
Gr. iravro-, PANTO- all + mouth ] Having 

a body of which any part can be used for the 
absorption of food, as in Amoeba and other pro- 
tozoans ; belonging to the class Pantostomata of 
Protozoa. 

X895 in Funk's Standard Did, 

So Fontosto'matoxis a, (in same sense) ; Fa*iitQ- 
stome, a member of the Pantostomata, 
x88o W. Saville Infiuoria 1 . 40 It needs only the 
withdrawal of the radiating pseudopodia, with the retention 
of the flagellum, to produce the Pantostomatous Flagellate 
genus Ofkomonas, 1895 Funk's Stand, Dtd,^ Pantostome. 
Fantotheriau: see Panto-, 
fFantotype (pgemtJtoip). Obs [f. Panto- + 
Typb .1 a universal tTOe. 

X644 Bulwer Chirol, Aij, In Nature’s Hieroglyphique 
gasp'd, the grand And expresse Pantotype of Speech, the 

Pantoxim, a French spelling of Pantun, 
Fantrer, obs form of Pantebbb. 
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Pantry (p9e*ntn), Forms: a 3-5panetne, 
5 panetre , j 3 . 5-6 pantrye, 5-7 -tria, 5- pantry, 
(4-6 panterie, 5 pantre, 6 pan-, paintxee, 8 
p antrey) . [a. KS .panairte « OF, paneterte bread- 
room, bread-closet (1392 in Godef), in medL 
pdna^j pdnetdria^ -tenat It. paneiana bread-shop, 
stall ,f. msAX^,pdnetdnuSt F,panetier seePANTEB l. 

In Eng the sense has been from an early period gradually 
extended and transfeired, until that of ‘ bread-room is now 
practically lost sight of cf quots 1706 and 1768.] 

1 A room or apartment in a house, etc , m ■which 
bread and other provisions are kept , also {bntUt^s 
or kotisemmd's pantry\ one in which the plate, 
linen, etc. for the table are kept (see Butler 3 ). 

a 1300 Marina, 82 m Horstm Aliengl Leg (1878) 172 pe 
abbot & J)e couent bo maden him maister of panetne 
£1330 R BauNNE Chron. (1810) 33 Whilom he serued in 
hi-s panteiie, & was outlawed for afelonie 1438 jB Ji Wills 
ft 882) 110 To the officers of my said lords hall, pautiie, 
Seler, Botene. c 1450 Bk, Curtasye 499 in Bahees Bk 315 
pen to pantrd he hyjes be-lyue. Act 33 Hen V II 1^ 
c 12 § 9 The sergeant of the pantne shall gme bread to 
the partie, that shal haue his hande so striken of 1573 
Im Sktjfion Castle in Whitaker Craven, (1805) 290 In the 
Kytchine, West Larder, Paintree x66o Ter Taylor Worthy 
Commun i, § i 28 In the cupboords or Pantries where bread 
or flesh is laid 1706 Phillips, Pantry ^ a Room or Closet 
where Bread and cold Meat is kept 1768 Goldsm Gooden, 
Man n i, Him that I caught stealing your plate in the 
antry xSas Scott Pirate iv, The co^maid. indemnified 
im for his privations by giving him piivate entree to the 
pantry X900 Plan Ocean Passenger-steamships Pantry 
Saloon pantries 

7%" *43»-5o tr Higden (Rolls) I. 77 Paradise is the 
pantre or place of alle pulcritude \imtversae pulcriUtdints 
erai proniptuai turn} Ibid 273 The cite callede Pai isius 
the pantry of letters interna litierarum\ i66z Gurnall 
Ckr, in Arm, iir xxix. (1669)377/1 God carried the key 
of their Pantry for them 

2 atfrib and Cewib,, as pantry ^coffin, -dooTy 
-kmfty -Itnmy -window ; pantry-boy, an assistant 
m the commissariat department on board a pas- 
senger ship ; pantry-cook, a faucet with upward- 
rising pipe, which curves semicircularly and dis- 
charges downward (Funk); pantry-fly (see quot ). 

1897 Daily News 16 June 2/3 "^Pantry boy.,on board the 
British ship Illovo, of London 1611 in Coryat's Crudities 
Panegr Verses Ij b nctSs A *pantrie coffin made of paste 
3731 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 113 May she not open her 
am *'pantr5'-.door 1833-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) I 278 
'these deposit dieir eggs in game and other meats that have 
been long kept as musca camana, or flesh-fly, in, 
cttaria or *pantry-fly 1463 Fnston Lett III 43s Item . 
ij '♦pantre knyves, a pyce of sylver xBga E Reeves Home- 
ward Bound 127 Gi eater ■*"pantry-window and other similar 
convenience 

Hence f Pantry v, Obs,y to keep in a pantry. 

1637 Rutherford Lett , io D, Dickson 3 Mar. (1671) 189 
Chnst wil not pantry-up joyes 
Pa'ntryman. A man m charge of or employed 
in the pantry (or in the commissariat department 
of a passenger ship) , a butler or his help. 

1363-7 Buchanan P^rm, St, Andros Wks (1892) 6 The 
Cuik, The Portar, The Stewart, The Pantnman 1849 
James Woodman xxv, The pantry-men cleaned out the 
cups 1891 Daily News q Nov 7/2 Prisoner had been in 
the employ of the Savoy Hotel Company as pantryman, and 
after he had left in June a quantity of plat_| was missed. 
Pants (psents), sb pi 

1 , a. A vulgar abbreviation of (chiefly 
U.S.), b. colloquial and ‘shoppy' for ‘drawers’. 

1846 O W Holmes Rhymed Lesson 515 The thing named 
‘ pants’ in certam documents, Aword not made for gentlemen, 
but‘gents’ X853E Bhadjxy Verdant Greett{iB$ 7 )z 2 Sea.ttd 
with wash-leather like the eleventh hussars with their 
cherry-coloured pants. 1880 Daily News 8 Nov 2/7 Pants 
and shirts sell rather freely, and jerseys are still m lequest. 
X8B4 Philad Even, Tel XLI No, 8 2 His assailant tore 
the pocket from his pants 1893 A S Eccles Sciatica 37 
Cutting off from a pair of merino pants the leg con esponding 
to the sound and unaffected limb. 

2. A colloquial abbreviation of Pantalettes 

X85X Washifiton Telegraph tyi S )mlllusir Lond News 

IQ July B6/1 Garments as graceful and becoming as are the 
* frock and rants ' [Bloomer costume ] 

Pantiime, .ufle, obs forms of Pantople 
I f Pantun (pant^Ti). Alsopantoum [Malay 
pantun ; in Fr. misspelt panioum for pan- 
toun (Devic in Littrd *S’«/^/).] A verse-form in 
Malay (see quot 1883), also imitated in French 
and English. 

1883 Em^cl Brit XV, 326 The paniwts are improvised 
poems, generally of four lines, in ™ch the first and thud 
and the second and fourth ihyme The meaning intended 
to be conveyed is expressed in the second couplet, whereas 
the fiist contains a simile or distant allusion to the second, 
or often has, beyond the rhyme, no connexion with the 
second at all 1^7 Sat Rev, 3 Dec. 770 Among the verse- 
forms that aie little used we must notice as new to us the 
droll and clever pantoum *En Route* X897 Datly News 
2 Aug Very few people know what a Pantoum is , it 
IS a Malay form of verse patented by Mr Austin Dobson 

tPantj^, Obs,rare [Shortened form 
Pantet, or a. OF , panetibre ] * Pantet 
ci^’jSPici Voc mWr -WulckerSos/soCNominadomorum), 
ffecpanatriat a pantyr 
Pantyp, obs. form of Panter 1 and 2, 
Fanurgic (p^nS’idgik), a rare, [ad late 
Gr. iravovprfiKbs knavish, f. itavovpyo^ ready to do 


anything, kna'vish, f. irov- all + ipyov work.] Able 
or ready to do anythmg. 

1873 Morley Rousseau I 291 Rousseau bade the pan- 
urgic one to attend to his own affairs. 1878 — Diderot 11 . 
xvii 279 No less panurgic and less encyclopsedic a critic 
than Diderot himself could [etc.] 
t Pa nurgy. Obs rare^\ [ad. Gr iravovpyia 
knavery, f iravovpy-os, seeprec] (See quot.) 

X656 Blount Glosso^.y Panurgys craftiness, subtilty, 
deceit; guile; a medling in all matters. (So m Phillips, 
Bailey, etc. Not in J ohnson ) 

Pannriiie (pEmCwram), a, Omith, [f mod. 
L panUr-us (f. Gr. vav all (see Pan-) + oiipb, tail) 
•h -inbI] Pertaining or allied to the genus 
Panurus or Bearded Titmouse. So Fanu'roid a, 
1890 in Cent Diet 

Pany, Panyme ; see Payeny, Paynim 
I f Panyar (panya j) v , W, Afnca fad. Pg. 
pmhorar to distrain, seize as a pledge or security 
(cf petihor^^cvrii) :~L. ptgmrdrey -erdreXo pledge, 
m med L. to take in pledge, to plunder, invade an 
enemy's lands (Du Cange).] trans. To seize as 
a guarantee or security ; hence, a euphemism for 
To seize as plunder, to laid, steal, esp to kidnap 
(natives as slaves). 

3735 J Atkins Guinea 53 Panyarring is a term for man- 
stealing along the whole coast, here it’s used also, for 
stealing anything else X744 W Smith Foy Gmnea 99 To 
panyar is to kidnap, or steal men 1853 Cruickshank 
18 Yrs on Gold Coast I. 11 35 The words palaver and 
panyar. are in very frequent use upon the Gold Coast 
The latter is used to express the forcible seizure of a person 
or property, to obtain redress or restitution Ibid v 08 He 
threw the guns over the batteries, and released a number of 
Cape Coast prisoners, who had been panyaried by the 
Dutch at Appam, 

Panyar, -yard, -yer(e, -yerd, -y5er, -yell, 
obs. ff. Pannier. Panyon, var. Panion, Obs, 
Panzoism, Panzootic, -ty • see Pan- 2. 

II Paolo (pa’£»li9, paulu) [It. Faoloi—IL, Paulus 
Paul see quot idi?.] An obsolete Italian silver 
coin, worth about fivepence stealing. 

1617 Moryson Ittn, I 90 Each man payed foure Poll, or 
Poali (a come so called of Pope Paul). Ibid 118 We gaue 
a Clowne one Poalo for conducting vs 1736-7 tr Hosier's 
Trav (1760) II 141 Manuscript pasquinades sold in the 
coffee-houses for half a paolo a sheet 1803 M G Ixwis 
Bravo of Vemce I 1 3 No, not one paolo, by heavens 1 
and I hunger almost to deathl 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend 
xxxiii, Five hundred thousand paolis, amounting to about 
thirteen thousand pounds in sterling money 

Pap (psep), sb 1 Forms 3-7 pappe, 4-6 papp, 
4-7 (chiefly Sc,) pape, (Sc, 5-6 palp, 6 paiip, 
pawp), 4- pap, [ME. pappe^ m northern and 
north-midl writings, and app. from Scandinavian. 
Not recorded in ON. or MSw , but pappty papp is 
widely diffused in Sw. dialects (Rielz) ; also ENorw 
^\2X,pappey North Fns papy papty and dim papke 
(Outzen) all in sense ‘nipple, teat, breast giving 
suck’; cf Lith papas m same sense Supposed, like 
the next, to have its origin in the sound made by 
an infant m opening and shutting the lips, as asso- 
ciated with the notion of food ] 

1 . A teat or nipple: a. of a woman's breast 
now arch, or northerf^\ b. a teat of a beast 
chiefly mriheni ) ; o the corresponding part of a 
man, the mamilla (chiefly somewhat a; ch ). 

a c xaoo Ormin 6441 patt fedd hiixim wij?h Jjatt illke millc 
I>att comm off hire pappe. a 1335 Ancr R 330 Bi peo titles 
[MS, T pappes] ]jet he sec J>e mile jjet hine uedde «sx3oo 
Cursor M, 16650 Blisced pe papp }>at neuer suken was 
X340 Hampole Pr Consc, 6767 Als a childe pat sittes in 
pe moder lappe And when it list, soukes hir pappe. X398 
Treyisa Barth De P, R, v. xxxiv (149s) 1 vj b/2 The pappes 
IS a nedfull membre to fede and nourysshe the chyide 
X509 Hawes Past Pleas xxx (Peicy Soc ) 146 Her pappes 
round & therto right prety 15x3 Douglas ASneis i Prol 
474 The sweit liquare of thi palpis qubite. 1526 Tindals 
Luke XI 27 The pappes [so x6xi, Wyclip teetis; R V, 
breasts] which gave the sucke 1553 Lyndesay Monarche 
4009 The barren paupis, than thay sail blys. x6oo J Porv 
tr I„eds Africa Jntrod 33 These women seare off thmr 
left paps, that they might not be an hinderance vnto them 
in their shooting i6ax Burton Anat Mel i u i iii 
(1651) 56 , 1 have seen those that..dryed up womens Paps, 
cuied Gout, Palsie by touch alone 1669-70 Dryden 
Tyrannic Love v 1, Her paps then let the bearded tenters 
stake X70X Ray Cieation (ed 3) 11 236. [Nowm ordinary 
use in Sc and North Eng. to Lancash and Lmcolush ] 
b 1634 Sir T Herbert Ti av, 212 The Mannatee or Cow- 
fish creepes vpon her paps. 1759 Brown Compl Farmer 
40 She had as many teats or paps as pigs X774 Goldsm 
Nat, Hist (1776) II 290 The distinctions of quadrupedes, 
or animals with paps, as he [Buffon] calls them. Mod. {north 
and north midl) A cow’s paps 
C. CX440 York Mysi xl 103 Inne with a spere poynte atte Jie 
pappe To the harte full thraly he throste hym. 1526 Tindale 
Rev 1 13 One lyke vnto the sonne of man gyrd aboute 
the pappes [so 16x1 , Wyclif teetis ,R Y eJL the breasts] with 
a golden gyrdle. tfx6xi Chapman Iliad iv. 517 He strook 
him at his breast’s right pap 17x3 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 
iiL App 1, Whether uie said Timothy Trim and Jack were 
the same person ? which was proved hy a mole under the 
left pap X870 Bryant Iliad II xv. 103 Beneath the pap, 
it smote him as he came 

2 transf. Something resembling a pap in form, 
a A small round tumour or swellmg, a pimple. 
Pap of the hause (Sc. , see Halse sb,^) , the uvula. 


1553 Huloet, Pappe or pyle in the fundment of a man 
Annates X639 T de Grey Comyi Horsem, 217 This whay 
IS also good to cure . barbs, pappes, and all fevei s. X774 
Goldsm Nat Hist, (3776) IV 109 After the skin [of the 
porcupine] is taken off, theie appear a kind of paps on those 
parts of the body from whence the large quills proceed 
1898 N Munro j Splendid xxix, Just a tickfing at the pap 
o’ the bass, he said in English 

b pi. Formerly, a name for two (or more) 
conical hill summits, rising side by side; still 
retained in local nomenclature. 

X633 Lithgow Treco iii, 123 The length of Troy hath been 
fifteene English miles , lying along the sea side betweene 
the three Papes of Ida 1703 Martin Western Isl, 231 
There are four Hills of a considerable heighth, the two 
highest are well known to Sea-faring Men, by the Name of 
the Paps of Jurah X74S P- Thomas yinl Ansoits Yoy 
104 There being two Mountains appearing like Paps 
those they told us were the Paps over that Harbour 1748 
Ansods Yey ii ix 228 We observed two remarkable hum- 
mocks, such as are usually called paps X774 Pennant Yoy, 
Hebrides 217 The other paps are seen very distinctly, each 
inferior in height to this, but all of the same figure, perfectly 
mamillary 1873 Black Pr Thule xxv, The great ‘Paps 
of Jura ' were hidden in the mist. 

3 . atinb, and Comb y as f pap-bone (app) a 
name for each of the pair of ribs beneath the paps; 
t pap-bead, the nipple , pap-pox, a name for 
cow-pox ; pap-sbell, a name for the limpet 
X38X Mulcaster Positions xiv (1887) 65 This kind of 
laughing oftimes therewith both the ‘♦papbones be loosed. 
1530 Falsgr 251/2 ‘^Fappeheed, bout de la mamelle. x6xo 
Markham Masterp, 11, eux 460 In the searing you shall see 
the ends of the veines stai t out like pape heads 1889 Lancet 
o Mar. 503/2 A possible origin of the term Cow pox or 
*Pap pox 184a Johnston in Proc, Berw, Nat Club II 
No 10. 36 The Limpet shell is often used to apply Fuller’s 
eaith, and similar remedies, to the soie nipples of nurses, 
hence probably the ongin of ‘ '“Pap-shell ivnich Lister tells 
us IS one of its English names. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 
The Mammane or “Pap-veines and Arteiies 
Pap (psep), sb 55 Forms : 5 papp, 5-7 pape, 
6 pappe, (.S; paup), 5- pap [Known from 
15th c. Corresponds to MLG., LG. pappey MG 
pappCy papy Ger pappey pappy Du pap (1573 
Plantijn), Cf. also OF papa (13th c in Godef), 
Walloon pape, Sp , Pg papay It, pappa ‘ pap for 
children, any kind of pap or waler-grewell *, pap- 
paie ‘to feede with pap' (Flono), also L pdpa 
(pappa) ‘the woid with which infants call for 
food ', pappdre (papare) to eat pap; med.L pappa 
pap As the word appears to oiigmate (like Pap 
r^.i) m the early utterance of infants, it may have 
been formed independently m various langs ] 

1 Soft or semi-liquid food for infants or invalids, 
made of bread, meal, etc , moistened with water 
or milk. 

c 1430 Voc in Wr -Wulcker 600/22 Papatunij pap 1530 
Falsgr 251/2 Pappe xneate for chyldre, boville 0^x548 
Hall Chron , Hen VI 89 Will you haue an Englishe in- 
fant, whiche liueth with pappe to bee your Kyng and 
gouernor ? 1597-8 Bp Hall Sat iv 11. 33 Or water-grewell, 
or those paups of meale That Maro m^es his Simule and 
Cybeale x688 R Holme Armoury 111 84/1 Pap, of Nurses 
called papes, is Milk and Flour boiled together. xy8x Cow- 
PER Conversaiton 480 Give it the breast, or stop its mouth 
with pap 1 1896 AUbutis Sysi Med, I ^92 To begin with 
milky arrowroot then to pa.ss on to boiled pap of bread- 
crumb and milk 

fS xS4aUDALL^fAp;« Par,B\ei 14 Pappe for yonglinges 
in the feith a x63x Donne Lett , to Sir T, Lucey (1651) 
13 Many doctrines have place in the pap of Catechismes. 
1826 Scott yml 14 Sept , No man that ever wrote a line 
despised the pap of praise so heartily as 1 do. 1894 H 
Gardener Unojf Patriot 223 A self-indulgent moralist, who 
feeds expensive pap to his personal conscience, but gives 
a stone to his starving neighbor 1 x 

fb Pap with a hatchet an obs ironical phi ase. 
This expression, says Park (in editing Hart Mtsc, 1808), 
‘ seems to have been a cant phrase foi doing a kind thing in 
an unkind manner, as it would be so to feed an infant'. 
But the sense appears rather to be ‘ the administration of 
unish meat under the ironical style of a kindness or benefit 
t was the title of an anonymous pamphlet in the Mar- 

? relate controversy attributed to John Lyly by Gabriel 
larvey {Pieicds ^Supererogation 69), who also frequently 
styles the author Papp-hatchet, 

1589 ?Lyly {fitldi Pappe with an Hatchet, 1589 G. 
Harvey Ptereds Super (1593) 69 Would God, Lilly had 
always been Euphues, and neuer Papp-hatchet, that old 
acquaintance [u e Harvey himseli] is neither lullabied with 
thy sweete Papp, nor scarre-crowed with thy sower hatchet. 
159a — Foure Lett il Wks (Grosart) L 164 , 1 neither name 
Martin-mar-prelate nor shame Papp wyth a hatchet 1594 
"Lyly Moth Bomb i 111 104 They ^ve us pap with a spoon© 
before we can speake, and when we speake for that wee love, 
pap with a hatchet 16x5 A Niccholes Disc Marr, ix. 
30 He that so old se^es for a nurse so yong, shall haue 
pappe with a Hatchet for his comfort, X719 D’Uri v.y Pills 
IV 329 A Custard was to him Pap with a Hatchet 
2 . Anything of the consistence of the preceding , 
a soft semi-liquid substance; a mash, paste, pulp 
(such as is made by mixing a powdery substance 
with water or some other liquid). 

14^ Misyn Fire of Love 90 Iiee we bodily and 

warldly lufe qwos flowre is anoytt with gall, & ke pape of 
neddyrs 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 776 Of the pap of 
barley and the broth of lupines make a cataplasm. 1678 
Evelyn Diary 24 July, They cull the rags .. then stamp 
them in troughs to a papp wdth pestles or hammers like the 
powder-mills Creationi (1^2)139 An oily Pap or 

Liniment 1839 Ure Diet, A rts xoio The clay is conveyed 
into a cylindncal vat, to be worked into a pap with water. 



PAP, 


485 


PAPAI,I,Y. 


tb. The pulp of an apple, esp. when roasted. 

X594 Plat y^melUw^ ii. 45 [To] be giuen in powder, in the 

n ipe of an apple. 1633 Hart Vteiqf Diseased ni xv 287, 
old It not amisse to take Pills in the pap of a rested 
apple a 1691 Boyle Jiled» Exp. i x Let the Patient take it 
at Bed-time in the Pap of an Apple. X76x Sterne TV 
Shandy 111 XVI, A child’s head is naturally as soft as the 
pap of an apple 

3 Comb , as pap~bottle^ -devourer, -maker ^ 

-paitf -spoon , pap-feed vb. See also Pap-boat. 

2857 Hughes 1 om Brown ii. n, Put him in with plenty of 
cotton-wool and a *pap-bottle X84X Thackeray St Phihp's 
Day at Paris Wks 1900 XIII 552 The fools who have 
gratified the young *pap.devourer with the present of'a fine 
sword 1809 CoBBETT Pol Reg- XV 872 This measure has 
been nursed and dandled, rodeed, swathed, and ^pap &d 
by whom? 1390 Nashe PasqniVs Apol i Bij b, I warrAt 
you the cunning *Pap-maker knewe what he did c 1440 
Premp Parv 382/1 "’^Papmete for chylder, papaium, x8^ 
Tennyson Pelleas ^ Etiar> e idS Xeep him off, And pamper 
him with papmeat, if ye will 1458 Will qfGuyhon (Somer- 
set Ho ), *Pappepanae 1333 Weaver Wells Wills C1890) 
155 My best panne, my best cawdren, a pape panne 179* 
Wolcott (P Pindar) Odes to Kien Long ii xxiv, His sacred 
*Pap-spoon,and the Virmn’s Dish. x84t Emerson Leci^Con- 
servative Wks II 274 His social frame is . a universe in 
slippers and flannels, with bib and pap-spoon 
f api [f prec, Cf It pappdre to eat pap ] 

1 traits. To feed with pap , to feed up 
ai6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Custom tff Country iv iv, Oh, that 
his body were not flesh, and fading < But fll so pap hun up 
— Nothing too dear for him i8ao Examiner No 657 721/1 
It had been.. 5 waddled, and papped, and called beautiful 
like Its father 1878 E J enkins jffeaierholme 97 The babies 
.were taken in, and papped, and provided with toys and 
soothing syrups 

f 2 . To treat with pap ; to apply a pap or pulp to, 
1658 A. Fox Wurtd Surg 1 vul 34 vhuch moisture 
turnes into a water, as we see it in such wounds which are 
thus papped up 

Pap, v,^ [Echoic ] tnir. To make a noise of 
which IS an imitation. 

2837 Thackeray Raveuswing 11, Big square-toed shoes 
with which he wentpappmg down the street. 

Pap, Sc. dial, form of Pop v. 

Papa^ (papa*). Also 8 pappa. [a F.papa, 
m T^5B2pdppa (Hatz -Darm.) =lt pappa ‘the first 
word that childien are taught to call their Father 
by, as ours say Pad, Daddie, or Bab’ (Florio 
1598, 1611), L papa father, papa; cf Gr v&mrasj 
later irdiras ‘ a child's word for father From F. 
also Ger papa^ introduced in 17 th c. as^^d, and 
at first only in courtly use, passing into common 
use late in i8thc In Eng in 17th and eaily 
iStti c. the form varied between papa oxidipa ppa \ 
from the latter the American poppa'] A word 
employed as the equivalent of father chiefly used 
m the vocative, or prec. by a possess, pronoun (as 
‘my papa’); also without any article in the 
manner of a proper name (e g ‘ I will ask Papa') ; 
less usually with a or m plural. 

At Its fiist introduction from Fr, courtly and polite, 
and used even by adults, long considered * genteel’; 
but more and more left to children, and in second half of 
79th c largely abandoned even by them 
i68r Otway Soldiers Port, 1 (16B3) 7 Oh Papa, Papa t 
where have you been this two days, Papa? X709 Maa 
Manley Secret Mem I 57 The Maid . in her usual 
fawning Language calls him dear Papa \ed 1720 Pappa]. 
vj^-xLett jr.Mtsfs Jrnl (1722)11 74 Not her Husband, 
but her Pappa. X73X 'Smsi: Sirephon i Chloe^ The bashful 
nymph no more withstands, Because her dear papa com- 
mands. 1763 Yqq-xx. Comnmsary i\ Wks 179911.26 Ihe 
right honourable Peer that is to be my pappa.. has flatly 
renounc’d the alliance 1783 Miss Burney Cecilia vl v, 
May he he thinks it would not be pretty to be very fnsky, 
now he's a papa x8xa H & J. Smith Rej Addr , Bobyrs 
Debut 1, Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) Bought me, last 
week, a doll of wax, And brother Jack a top Ihid. v, 
And while papa said, * Pooh, she may I' Mamma said, ‘No, 
she shan’t a 1845 Hood ^iage^Struck Hero\\\^ Genteelly 
taught by his mamma To say, not father, but papa. 1862 
Thackeray Phthp xxi, Papa-in law was well enough, or at 
least inoffensive. jtSSy Ruskin Praeteriia II vl 186 How 
papaand mamma took this new vagary, I have no recollection. 

11 Papa ^ (pa pa), Obs. [lu sense i, a med.L, 
^pa^ mtimately a Gx. irarriray, irdiroy father, later 
waTras; see prec. In sense 2, a. med L, papa as 
translating irdwas, irairaj 

The Gr and L words (meaning ‘ Father 0 were, like the 
latter, and mod Romanic padre^ addressed or applied to 
spiritual fathers, in the West at first to bishops generally (as 
in Prudentius and Gregory of Tours), but gradually confined 
to the Bi^op of Rome (see Pope) ; in the East, in the form 
TTttiray, applied more widely, so as to include the lower clergy. 
In this sense also sometimes rendered in Eng by ‘pope’ ] 

1 The pope (of Rome) 

[1333 in HtMhwis Vcy (18x0) II 476 Prester John whom 
some call Papa Johannes.] 1539 m Strype Ann Ref (1824) 

I iL App viii 424 In what age the name of Papa had his 
orranal 1363 WinJet Four Scotr Tkre Quest, To Rdr , 
"VV^s 1888 I 39 The successour of Petir, now commonlie 
callit Papa albeit Papa be a terme efter the myndis of the 
aunciant Fatheris conimoun toonybischope, os efter in this 
bulk is schawin. 1588 Marprel Epist (Arb ) 19 Here lies 
lohn Bridges late Bishop, friend to the Papa 18x3 Moore 
Posi’hag IV App 298 , 1 made thee CardinaC— thou mad’st me 
—ah ? Thou mad’st the Papa of the World— Mamma I 1831 
Borrow Lavengro xlix (1893) xw Their spiritual authority 
had at various times been considerably undermined by the 
emissaries of the Papa of Rome, as the Armenian t^led 
him, x86i Stanuy East Ch 111. (1869) 98 


2 A parish pnest or any member of the lower 
orders of the clergy in the Orthodox Eastern 
Church Also in Gr. form papas. 

1391 G Fletcher Russe Commw. (Hakluyt Soc ) 111 Their 
priestes (whom they call papaes) are made by the bishops. 
1679 Sir P Ricaut Pres, Si of Gr ^ Armen Ch 92 
From the Monasteries he receives a certain annual Income 
or Rent and from every Papa.^ or Priest, a Dollar yearly per 
Head. 1686 tr Chardin's frav Persia 71 The Oriental 
Christians as well as the 1 urks, call Papa’s all manner of 
Ecclesiastical Persons that Officiate in Holy Orders, w hether 
Single or Mamed 1687 A. Lovell tr Thevenot's Trav 1 
83 While the Papas sajs some Prayers, the Godfather and 
Godmother hold a Garland of Flowers 1773 Whaxall Tour 
North Europe The papas or priests are dressed in vest- 
ments which very much resemble the Romish 18x2 Byron 
Ch Har II He boxed the ears of the first ‘papas* 
who refused to assist. 1897 Daily News 30 Mar 6/1 
Cypiian was now Papa, Papas or Pope of Carthage, and he 
at once began, like the Apostle Paul, to magnify his office. 
Papa, oba form of Papaw 
Papable (p^ pab’l), a. rare [a. F. papahh 
(i6th c. in Hatz -Harm), after It. papabtU ‘able 
to be pope’ (Flono), f. /^^Popb; cf. med.L. 
pdpdhihtds (Du Cange).] Capable of being elected 
pope , quahfied for the office of pope 
1392 WoTTON Let to Ld. Zouch in Rehq (1685) 707 By 
the Death of the other two, the Conclave hath received 
little alteration; though Mondovio were papable, and a 
great Soggetto m the List of the Foresters, 1670 G. H 
JItsi. Cardinals in. il 282 Cardinals, antient and Papable. 
1900 speaker 17 Feb. 538/2 The Cardmal, a man of worth 
and papable esteemed Crashaw. 

Papacy (p^ pasi). [ad med. L. papdiia 
(Florence of Wore m Du Cange), £ papa Pope. 

Papdiia appears to have been altered from pdpdius papal 
office, after other abstract nouns in -to, e, g abbdtia abbacy ] 
1 . The office or position of pope (of Rome), 
tenure of office of a pope 
[a xxxB Florence of Worc. an. 7044 Hie [Bemedictuslcum 
Papatiam enusset ] X390 Gower Conf 1.258 This innocent, 
which was deceived His Papacie anon hath weyved, Re- 
nounced and resigned eke 1480 CAXTO'<iChron Etig ccliii 
(1482) 327 Pope Felyx lesygned the hoi© papacye to 
Nycholas. x6xx Coryat Crudities lax {Mantua) This Pius 
Secundus was that learned Pope which before he vndertooke 
the Papacy' was called ^neas Syluius 1739 Hume Ntst 
Eng I 11, III The hope of attaining the papacy 1777 
Watson Philip II (1839) *3 He engaged that such a number 
of caidmals, partisans of France should he nominated at 
the next promotion, as would secure to Henry the absolute 
disposal of the papacy, m the event of the PootifiP’s death 
2 The papal system, ecclesiastically or politi- 
cally , esp. Hist the papal government as one of 
the states of Europe. 

133P Bale E^ig Votaries ii B uj, The Papacy of Rome 
1333 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 133 b, In times paste 
before the papacye bare rule. x6x5 G. Sakdys Trass. 2 
The Venetians are Lords of this Sea but not without con- 
tention with the Papacy 1624 Bedell Lett x 1^6 The 
Papaae falsely calling it selfe the Church of Rome is such 
1706 Cotes tr. Duptris EccL Hist xbih C II iv xix 289 
we cannot say the Institution of the Papacy conies from 
Jesus Christ, unless we say that of Episcopacy does so too. 
183s I. Taylor Sptr Despot vl 283 The preparations for 
the papacy— that is to say the church ascendancy of Italy 
and of Rome its centre, had already been earned very far 
[at end of 4th c.]. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed 2) III 191 
Another Roman Empire, existing by the side of the Papa<^ 
fig a 17x6 South Semu V xu 531 There is a Papacy m 
every Sect, or Faction, they all design the very some 
Height, or Greatness, though the Pope alone lutherto has 
bad the Wit and Fortune to compass it. 

+ 3 . Applied to the Caliphate : cf. Popedom. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilpnmage (x6i4) 240 Kaim succeeded in 
the Papacie Anno Heguse 422 
t Papagan, and a. Obs nonce-wd A hostile 
formation •= Papist, Popish (with allusion XQpagan). 

X64X Trappe Theol. Tkeol vil 283 How much cause have 
wee to blesse God that wee weie not borne Pagans or 
Papagans 1647 Trapp Comm, i Cor vil 9 2679 C Nesse 
Antid Popeiy 12 As there is a pagan superstition so there 
IS a papagan superstition Ibid 19 

Papagay, obs. form of PoprjrjAT 
Papain (papi^^m). Chem Also papayin. 
[f papay-a (see Papaw) + -inI,] A proteolytic 
ferment obtained from the halfnpe fruit of the 


papaw (Carica papaya). 

x^ in Cent Diet 1893 Syd Soc. Lex ^Papdin^ a pre- 
paration from the juice of thepapaw A whitish, amorphous 
powder, containing a proteolytic ferment. x8^ Allbutfs 
Syst Med V ssThe chemical objection which may be urged 
against the vegetable ferments papayotin and papain. 

Papal (pl^’pal), a. (j^.) [a F. papal (1380 m 
Mtrour) or ad eccl Lpdpdhs belongmg to 
the Pope, f papa Pope . see Papa 2. So Sp., Pg. 
papaly lt.papale see -ad.] 

1 Of or peitaining to a pope, or to the pope, his 
dignity or office. 

Papal cross, one with three transoms; a triple cross. 
Papal crown, or tiara, seequot 1727 

1390 Gowcr Coif 1 257 The Pope Of his Papal Autorite 
Hath mad the decre 1432-30 tr Higden (Rolls) VI. 395 
The clothynge papalle taken awey,and indued with secular 
clothynge. rsx* Act 4 Hen. VIII, c 19 Preamble, That 
our seid holy Fader shulde..be sequestered of & fro all 
Jurisdiccion and admynystracion Papal <xx66x Fuller 
Worthies, Herts (1840) II. 42 His own font-name was a 
papal one, 1687 T BRom Saints mU/roar'W}ss 1730 1 79 
Having received the Papal benediction, xqz? Chambers 
Cycl., Papal Crown, is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold, 
encompassed with three coronets or circles of gold, adorned 


with flowers having a globe at top, finished with a cross. 
x86o J Gardner Faiths World II. 601/2 Hildebrand ac- 
cepted of the papal tiara under the title of Gregory VII 
b. That IS a pope. 

a 180Z BovitLES Poems I 200 When it bade a Papal tjTant 
pause and tremble. 

^ 1 2 . Adhering to or supporting the pope , belong- 
ing to the Church of Rome ; popish. Obs 
c iS9» Marlowe Massacre Parts ir vi. To heat the papal 
monarch from our lands a 17x3 Burnet Own Tune (1724) 
I 265 Dr Lloyd thinks their time of hurting the Papal 
Chiistians is at an end 18x4 Southey Ode IVar A 7 Jier. 
i\, They who from papal darkness, and the thrall Of that 
worst bondage Saved us in happy hour. 

3 C omb , as papal-imperial adj. 

X874 Stubbs Hist I i 6 Ihe permanency of the 
papal-imperial system. 

t B sb.^ Papist. Obs. 

x6ix Speed Hist, Gt Brtt ix. xxiv. (1623) 1190 To salute 
this puppet King, and to welcome these papals. 

tPa jalin, -ilie. Obs. [a.F.^q^^z//«(l7thc.m 
Hatz -Darm.), relating to the pope, f It, papaUm^ 
f papale ; see Papal and -ine 1 ] A member of 
the papal party or papal church , an adherent of 
the pope ; a papist. 

1624 Bedell Lett. 1 42 The wise State of Venice baue a 
little different notion of their Papahnes, excluding.. such of 
the Nobilitie as are obliged to the P^e by Ecclesiastical] 
promotions X626 C Potter tr Satprs Hist. Quarrels ao6 
The Doctrine of the Romane Writers, or Papalms, 1669 
Baxter Power Mag f Ch Past, n Ixiv (1671) 4a The Wars 
between the German Exnperours and the Papahnes. 2784 
J. Brown Hut. Brtt. Ch (iSao) I. 6 Their uncommon holi- 
no'.s distinguished them from the Papalms. 
i( Fapalrna. Obs. rare^K [It., fern, of papa- 
hiio see prec ] A female papist 
1671 in Mem Vemey Fasti (1899) IV. 203 By y* best and 
truest mtellegence she did not dy a Papalina, but she made 
noe profession or confession eyther way 

Papalism (p?* paliz’m) [£ P^veal + -ism.] 
The papal system 

2870 Contemp Rev XIV ^6 Bavaria.. began to be dis- 
posed towards Papalism and Jesuitism 1887 (weekly 
ed) 7 Oct fl The modern advocate of die new Papalism 
IPa’palist. [f as prec. + -ist. Cf obs F. 
papahsie] A member of the papal party, an 
adherent of the papal system. 

1730 Hodgls Chr Plan (1755) Pref 23 For my reader’s 
satisfiiction and lefiection, and the Fapalists conviction and 
confusion 1826 G S Faber Dtffic, Rontamsm (1833) 373 
Unless 1 wholly mistake, the veiy hardiest of the Pap^ists 
pretend not to assert the Infallibility of Ecumemcal Councils 
in regaid to Facts x88x Tunes X2 Aug 7/5 The stage to 
which the dehbeiate fury of Papalists and anti-Papalists 
has carried the quarrel 

PlenCe Fapall'stlc of the nature of a papalist; 


papistic. 

z886 Symonds Renaiss It , Gath. React (z8^} VIL x 92 
His papalistic enemies could get no gnp upon mm 

t Papa*li1y . Ohs, [a F. papahu, m med.L. 
papdhtds (14th c. in Du Cange) : see Papal and 
-iTY.] Tne papal office, dignity, or authority; 
the popedom; the papal see. 

1456 Sir G Have Law Arms (S T. S ) iii [He] ourthrew 
wiangwisly the legis of the papalitee. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng V. (1520) 34/1 It was in the 6 yere of Seyiit Gregoryes 
^palyte 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss 11 clx. 440 Pope 
Clement was redy in his chambre of consystone, s> ttyng in 
his chayre of papalyte 165a Urquhart fewel Wks, (1834) 
9 Joynt to the power wlieiewith he is mvested by his 
apality, he ruleth over those parts by the right of a 
temporal prince 2662 Blount Ghssogr (ed a), PapcUiiy, . 
the Popedom, the Dominion of the Pope, Popishness. 

Papalize (p«^ paloiz), v [f Papal + -izb.] 

1 , tntr. To become papal ox popish in practice 
or sympathies , to roinanize. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare II 10 Concerning the he- 
hauiour of this Papalmng Church-man 17S3 Cowper Lei 
to y Newton Wks 1837 Approaching nearer to the 

church of Rome than ever any hlethodist did, though 
papalizlng is the ciime with which he charges all of that 
denomination x886 Svmonds Renatss It , Calk, React 
(1898) Vil X 86 Her nobles became more papalising m 
their private sympathies 

2 trans To render papal ; to imbue vvith papal 
or papist principles or doctrines 
1839 Watchman 4 Sept , Let him CMecially look at Ireland, 
intensely papalised as it is. 2836 E G. K. Browne Ann 
Tfoctanan Moztem. (i86z) 470 Mr Gohghtly accused Dr. 
Wilberforce of Papalizing the See committed to his charge 
x8g8 G. W. E. Russell Coll ^ Recoil iv 53 He believed 
that he had been divinely appointed to papalize England. 
Hence Pa'pallzed ppl, a., Pa’pallzingr 'obl. sb. 
and ppl a. , also PapaJlaa-tlon, the action of 
papalizing, Pa-paUaer, one who papalizes 
2624, 2783 Papalizing [see sense i]. r&fa G S Faber 
Prov, Lett (1844) II In {irder to retain these faithful 
papalisers m our ecclesiastical garrison. 1843 — Sear 
Calend, Prophecy (1844) I, p xxv, In these evil days of 
Scepticism and Papahsation 28^ Boultbee Hist. Ch. 
Eng. 60 The canon and the civil law of the p^lised medi- 
aeval penod 1882 Ch Tunes 3 Feb 68 The thorough 
Papalizing of the Church under Cardinal Kemp 

Pft’pftllyy P Papal + -ly 2.] in a papal 
manner; from a papal point of view; as a pope 
1627 H Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 68 It reigned then 
Imperially it reigoeth now Papally z888 Dai^ News 
29 Oct 6/3 Henry VIII was one of the most papally- 
minded men m England xgox F. W. Maitland Rede LtcU 
25 Very rarely do we see elsewhere the academic teaching of 
any law that u> not Roman imperially or papally Roman, 
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+ Pa*palty, Oh [a, OF. pij^alU^ ^apauUt 
(a 1550 Calvin in Godef. Compl^^ mod.f'. papaut^f 
{ papal after royaltS^ royaut^'\ — Papality 
IS77 F de Ltslds Legendane C vuj b, Through whose aide 
he might conquere the Papaltjye for him selfe. 1641 Milton 
Fe/prrn, ii (1851) 42 To uphold the decrepit Papalty, 1859 
’ 'C,Hobhouse//o;^II 239 The Papalty, like the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, subsists by sufferance 
tPa'panej a and sb Obs rare [f 'L, papa 
pope, after L, type *pdpdnus, sec -an, -ane.] « 
Papal a, and sb 

X58X J Bell If etddads A itsw Ojcr 20 Although the same 
doth not acknowledge your Papane prmcipalitie Ibzd 476 
Peruse throughly this whole Papane 

Papaphobia (p^ipafca bia). rare-\ [f L. 
papa + -<^o) 3 ia fear.] Distempered dread 

of the pope or of popery. Hence Pa'papho hist, 
one who is affected with papaphobia (nance-wd) 
X798 Bisset Ltpe of Burkt I 32 (Jod ) The puritanical 
papaphobia. x8x8 Colebidge in LiU Rem (1838) III x8g 
In the same spirit I excuse the opposite party, the Puiitans 
and PapaphoDists 

Pa pa-prela tical, « nonce-wd. Of or pertain- 
ing to papal prelates, or prelates who act papally. 
SoPapa-pre latist, one who supports such prelates, 
169a Scotch Preslyt, Ehq (1738) 76 She {Ch. of Eng 3 is 
Papa-prelatical , nay, she is Archi-papa prelatical. xBx6 
Scott Old Mart, vi, To nux in the ranks of malignants, 
prists, papa^prelatists, latitudmanans, and scoffers. 
Paparchy (p/ipaiki). rare, [f. L papa pope 
+ Gr. -a/>xfa -archy, sovereignty ] Papal rule or 
sovereignty ; government by a pope 
1839-40 I. Taylor Anc Chr <184^ II viii 400 Assump- 
tions on which the Paparchy has been made to rest 1895 
N,Amer Rev Aug X39 The paparchy is a law unto itself 
So Fapa'vcliioal a , pertaining to papal rule 
189s H Amer, Rev Aug 132 The Pontiff reserves to him- 
self the full powers conferred upon him by paparchical laws. 

Papas, a Greek pnest see PapaJS 2 
Papaship (papajip). [f Papa 1 + -ship] The 
position of bemg a * papa \ fatherhood , also (with 
possessive) as a mock title {humorous ) 


f papa ship 1883 Blacic YoCaude XXl. x. igx 
You will convey the inforniation to his Papa ship 

+ Fa*pate. Obs, mre. [a OF, papal (r5th c. 
in Godei.) or ad med L pdpdtus (Du Cange), f. 
papa pope ; see -atb^.] The office of pope, the 
papacy, 

1390 Gower Conf I 254 A Cardinal was thilKe tide, Which 
th e^pat longe hath desired 1456 Sir G Have Law A r»ts 
(S T S 3 216 [IfJ the subject had bene al$ evill to the haly 
pwatis as the maister man was. 

Papaveraceous Cpapffivcrff‘*j9s), a. Bot, [f. 
mod.L Papafoerdce-oi (f 'L,papaver^o^i^f) + -ous J 
Of or belonging to the N 0 . Papceoeraeem, the 


po^y family. 


. _ _ i Petpiy Cyct, 1863 Mary Howitt 

F Brettieds Greece I, viii, 260 A little gdden yellow flower 
of the papaveraceous family 

f Papave*ne, Chem, Obs [f as next 4- -10.] 
In papavenc aad^ a synonym of Meoonio acid 
x 8S7 m Mayne Expos Lex, 1876 Harley Mai Med, 
(ed 6)738 

Papaverine (pap/ivuram). Chem, [f. L. 
papaver poppy + -inb 5 ] An alkaloid (CfloH 2 iN 04 ) 
contained m opium, obtained in colourless needles. 
x8^7 W A Miller Elem Chem HI 282 Papaverine is 
distinguished from the other opium bases by giving with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a deep blue colour 1876 Harley 
Mai Med, (ed 6) 762 Opium contains about x per cent, of 
Fwaverine. 

Papaverous (papii varas), a, [f as prec + 
-ous J Pertaining to, resembling, or allied to the 
poppy ; papaveraceous ; Jig soporific 
x64^ Sir T Browme Fseua, Ep vn vu (1686) 288 Man- 
drakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant odor. 1843 
Blackw Mag LvIIL 243 Papaverous volumes, with which 
only a superhuman endowment of vigilance could hope 
successfully to contend. Self Cult 5 A botanist 

will class a water-lily with the papaverous or poppy 
family. 

PapavrCpapg , pppp). Fonns: a. 5 -;^papaio, 
7-9papaye, 8pappaya, papay,papey, 8-papaya, 
(9 popaya). 7 pappa, pappaw, papawe, 
7-9 papa, 8 papah, paupaw, 8-9 pawpaw, 
poupau, 7- papaw [Formerly papaya, p^pof^ 
a. Sp, and Fg, papaya Jpapayo tree), adopted 

from a Canb dialect. 

Oviedo, 153s, gives as the name m Hispaniola j 

Breton, Dtcitonitaire Caraibe, 1665, has alabai papaye- 


tree, Gilij, 1782, says that some form of papaia is the name 
among all the peoples of the Orinoco, mat in Ottomac 
(Venezuelan Canb) it is papfat From America the name 
was taken with the plant in the i6th c to the East Indian 
archipelago, where pap(^a now occurs in Malay. Ihe 
immediate source of the Eng forms papa, papaw, paV7paw, 
etc , doei not appear F pape^e is from Sp J 
1 . a. The fruit of Cartca Papaya (see b), usually 
obloug and about lo inches long, of a dull orange 
colour, with a thick fleshy rind, and containing 
numerous black seeds embedded in pulp , used in 
tropical countries as food, either raw, pieservcd in 
sugar, made into sauce, or (m an unnpe state) 
boiled or pickled. 


a 1598 Phillips tr. Ltnschoien i. (1885) II 35 There is also 
a fruite that came out of the Spanish Indies, brought to 
Malacca, and from, thence to India, it is called Papaios, and 
IS very hkc a Mellon, as bigge as a man's flst x6^ Froger 
Yoy 128 As for the Papaye it's a thick fiuit, and tastes 
somewhat like a Cucumber. 1769 Amt Reg 190/1 Their 
other fruits, as Papayas, Mammeas, etc can no ways he 
equivalent to our fruits X878 P Robinson In My Indtan 
Garden, FruiUsaThe rankpopeyas clusteringbeneatb their 
coTonala of shapely leaves. 

fi. 1624 Cavt. Smith Ytrginiav 171 (Bermudas) The most 
delicate Pine apples, Plantans, and Papawes. x^ Sir T 
Herbert Trvtv 183 Amongst other fruits are Lemmon<i, 
Pappaes. Cocos X7a6 Shelvocke Yoy roitftd World 356 
Those brought us Papas, Guayavas, Cassia, Limes. X748 
Anson* s Yoy 11 xii 267 Another fruit called a Papah x8a5 
Genii Mag XCV. i 318 The papa is a fruit about the same 
size [as the grenadillal 1869 A R. Wallace Malay Archi- 
pelago II 33 The only fruits seen here were papaws and 
pme-apples. 

to. The tree Carua Papaya (N. O. Papayacese\ 
a native of South America, commonly cultivated 
throughout the tropics 

Somewhat resembling a palm, with an unbrancbed stem of 
soft spongy wood, a crown of large seven-lobed cut-edged 
leaves on long stalks, and male and female flowers usually 
on different planta The stem, leaves, and fruit contain an 
acnd milky juice which has the property of lendenng meat 
tender by means of a feiment which it contains (see Papaxn, 
Papayotin) 

a 1613 Porchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 505 The Papaios will 
not grow, but male and female together 1796 Stedman 
Surinam II xxvi 243 Amongst the preserves were the 
female pappayas, the male bearing no fruit 1796 Hunter 
tr St -Pterrds Stud Nat, (1799) ill 167 Paul was as much 
surpnzed, and as sorrowful, at the sight of this large papaya 
loaded with fruit. X875 Miss Bird Sandwich Isi (1880) 46 
There were bananas bainboos, papayas 

jS c 164s 'VkLLEEBatiU of Summer Isl, i, 5a The palma- 
christi, and the fair paph, Now but a seed (preventing 
Nature’s law), In half the circle of the hasty year Project 
a shade, and lovely fruits do wear 1657 R. Ligon Barbaaoes 
(1673) 70 The Papa is but a small tree, the top handsomely 
form'd to the branches X7fi4 Grainger Sugar Cane iv 6 
Thy temples shaded by the trem’lous palm, Or quick papaw. 
187X Kingsley Ai Last i, In the midst of the yard ^ew, 
side by side the magic trees, whose leaves rubbed on the 
toughest meat malee it tender a male and female Papaw. 

2 (Only in forms papaw, pawpaw ) Name in 
U. S, for a small N. American tree, Asimina 
trtloba (N. O. AnonaceA), with dull purple flowers 
and ovate leaves {papaw-tree) ; or for its oblong 
edible frnit, about 3 or 4 inches long, with bean- 
like seeds embedded m a sweet pulp 

1760 J Lee Inirod Boi App, 321 Papaw tice of North 
America, Anitona, axy^6 m Morse Awer. Geog I 577 
(Ohio) Crab apple tree, paupaw or custard apple Ibid, 636 
(Kentuclw) Ihe coffee, the papaw, the hackherry 1807 
P Gass 261 We got a great many papaws a kind of 
fiuit in great abundance on the Missouri from the nver 
Platte to Its mouth 1832 Mrs. F. Trollope Lorn, Manners 
Americans iv, (1839) 32 Near New Orleans the undergrowth 
of palmetto and pawpaw is highly beautiful. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt 1. 13 The red-bird flutters down in the 
coppice of green pawpaws. x866 Treas Boi, 843 Papaw 

3 atirvb , as papaw-bush (=* 2), papaw-ihtekei 
(sense i\papaw-tree (» i b or 2) 

1704 Collect Yoy (Churchill) III 769/1 A Fig-Tree or a 
Papey-Tree was sold 1705 Bosman Guinea 290 Some 
Papay-trees run up to the heighth of thii ty foot X773 Capt 
Wallis's Yiy in Genii Mag XLIII 542 Here [Iinian, 



PapayaceoUB (psepaiyFiJas), a, Bot, [f; 
mod,L. PapSydee-se (f. Papaya see Papaw) + 
-ous.] Belonging to the N, O. Pafayacese (some- 
times reckoned as a suborder of Pass^oracese), of 
which the Papaw-tree, Cartca Papaya, is the type. 
So Papa yad (-AO i d), apapayaceous tiee or shrub; 
Fapa*yal a,, allied to the Papayaeese\ sb a plant 
of the papayal alliance; Papayotin (papHiitin) 
Chem,, a ferment, akin to papam, contained in 
the sap of the papaw-tree 
1846 Ltndley Veg Kined 320 The . Papayal alliance 
Ibid , [The plants] brought into closest contact with Papa- 
yals Jbuf 321 Papayacese, Papayads 1857 Mayne Expos 
Lex, Papayaoeous, z 8<56 Ureas Bot, 843 Papayacex 
(CancesB, Papayads), a natural order of calycifloral dicoty- 
ledons belonging to Lindley's papayal alliance of diclinous 
Exogens. 1885 Lancet ii July 86/2 Papayotin (in diph- 
theritis) exercises a feeble solvent effect on the membrane 
when It IS b^innmg to decompose 2898 Altbuits Sysi, 
Med, V, 33 Papain the more powerful product yielded by 
the fruit of Cartca Papaya (papayotin being derived from 
the milky sap) has been recommended 
Pav-tooat. [f. Pap sb^ -f Boat sb 2 a,] 

1 . A boat-shaped vessel for holding pap for 
feeding infants, 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi, viii, I have a vast inclination 
to get a pap boat myself, and make him a present of it. z8<4 
Thackeray Rose ^ Ring iii, [She] merely sent her compli- 
ments and a silver paphoat for the baby. 

2 . A shell of the family Turbtnelltdm, as Turbz- 
mlla rapha^ used on the Malabar coast to hold 
anointing oil. 

x886 in Cassells Encycl Did, 

Pape, obs form of Pap ; Sc form of Pope. 
Papegay, -jay, -joy, obs* forms of Popjnjat. 
t Papelard. Obs, Also 5 papularde, pape- 
lart. Tja. F. papelard adj. and sb. (13th c. in 


Littrd); in It. pappalardo glutton, greedy-gut, 
hypocrite (Baretti) ; medL pope-, papalardus {JDvl 
Cange) ; f OF. paper^ It pappare to eat + lard^ 
It, lardo bacon, fat, lit. a parasite, a sponge, a 
‘sucker’.] A flattering parasite, a sycophant; a 
hypocrite. Also atinb, or as adj. Hypocritical 
(for greed or gain), 

xy^Ayenh 26 pet me ne by yhyealdeypoente ne papelard 
huer me dret more }>e wordle panne god ^1400 Rom 
Rose 7283 That papelard, that him yeldeth so, And wol to 
worldly ese go e 1440 Gesta Rom Ixx 401 (Add MS ) He, 
this papularde preste, hathe herde oure Cownsaylle, and 
bathe delyuered here from syn X49X Caxton Yitas Pair, 
1 1 l (1495) 106 Lete us entree in . And slee this papelart 
So f Fapelardzy, f Fapelardy (papyllordie), 
sycophancy, hypocrisy (for greed or gam). 

£‘1400 Rom Rose 6796 Bifore the puple patre and prey, 
And wrye me in my foxerj e Under a cope of papelardj'e. 
c 1400 tr Secreta Secret , Gov Lordsh 136 1 u fal se Papelardiy 
of word or of dede, X426 Lvdg De Guil, Ptlgr, 13921 
Papyllardie Wych is a maner of ypocrjsie 
Papeling, obs. be. form of Popeiino, a papist, 
t Pa*pelote> Obs, Also 5 paplote, paplette. 
[app. AF. pape^ f. pctppt Pap sh^ + 4 oite dim. 
suff. Not in OF. (Godef. has papelotti -lotte small 
piece of paper),] Porridge, 

1393 Langl. P,Pl C X 75 Eo]>e in mylk and in mele to 
miike with papelotes 14 Voc, In Wr.-Wulcker 601/46 
Petaptnm, ails'* Papelotes 1483 Caih. Angl, 268/2 Paplote 
(A Paplette), papaium 
Papengay, obs form of Popinjay. 

Paper (p^ pax), sb Also 4 papure, 4-6 papir, 
5 papxre, papyre, (paupire, 5-6 pauper\ 5-7 
papyr, 6 papxe. [a. AF. paptr ^ OF, papur ( «» 
Pr papier, GeX, paper, * paper’, It papiro 

papyius), ad. L papyrus the papynis or paper- 
leed of the Nile, also writing-material made of 
It, a. Gr irdirvpos the papyrus-reed. From the 
wnting-sheets made of the thin strips of papyrus 
the name was transferred to paper made of cotton, 
and thence to paper of linen and other fibres. 
These extensions took place before the word 
became English, so that heie its application to 
papyrus is only a later retrospective use.] 

I. The simple word. * Without a or pi, (exc, 
as denoting a particular kind). 

1 . A substance composed of fibres interlaced into 
a compact web, made (usually in the form of 
a thin flexible sheet, most commonly white) from 
various fibrous maleiials, as linen and cotton rags, 
straw, wood, certain grasses, etc , which are ma- 
cerated into a pulp, dried, and pressed (and sub- 
jected to various other processes, as bleachingj 
colouring, sizing, etc., according to the intend^ 
use); It IS used (m various forms and qualities) 
for writing, prmting, or drawing on, for wrapping 
things in, for covermg the interior of walls, ana for 
other purposes. 

X3 Gaw 4 - Or, Kni 802 So mony pynakle payntet watz 
poudred ay quere, pat pared out of papure purely hit 
semed. c 1374 Chaucer Treylus v 1597 Youre letlres ful 
]>e papir al y-pleynted Conaeyued hath mya heites pite 
f 1400 Maundev (1839) xxii. 239 He maketh no Money, but 
of Le ther emprented, or of Papyre [Roxb papire]. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 42 A book of papyr to wryte 111 expensis. 
AX529 Skelton Poems agsi Gaine^he Wks. 1843 I 131 A 
reme of papyr wyll nat holde [all] 1548 Privy Council A cU 
(1890) It. 179 To the Clerkes of the Counsaile for paper, 

S ens and ink x6oo J Pory tr. Leds Africa 24 All tneir 
ooks are written in parchment, for paper they haue none 
17x1 Act xe Anne c 18. § 44 Paper printed painted or 
stained .to serve for Hangings axnx^ South Sertn, IV. 
X 440 He sells his Soul with it, like brown Paper, into the 
Bargain X730 Fielding Authors Pares it, v, A good 
handsome large volume, . printed on a good paper and 
letter 1887 Pall Mall G, 21 Sept 12/1 A growing tree is 
now often cut down, made into paper, and turned out as a 
newspaper in thirty-six hours 
to Also applied to other substances used for 
writing upon, of similar consistence but differently 
made, as the Papybbs of the ancients ; 01 to sub- 
stances of similar texture, as that made by wasps 
for their nests (see paper-wasp in 12). 

X398 Trevisa Barth De P, R xvii cxxvl (Bodl MS h 
Or)}ese russebis. hm make^ & weue]> botes and seiles, 
& also kei make)} i^erof papir to write in. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 506 Of the pith or heart of the tree, 
IS made paper for bookes 16x5 G Sandys Trav 102 
The sedgie reeds,.. called formerly Papyri, of which they 
made paper; and whereof ours made of rags, assumeth that 
name. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXVII. xos/i This [ligneous] 
fibre is made into a paper, of which are constructed the 
combs [of a wasps' nest]. 

c. Applied familiarly to substances made from 
paper-pulp, used in the industrial arts, such as 
mill-board, papier mflche, slabs prepared for use 
in roofing, buildmg, and other purooses. 

C1670 Boyle Uses Nat Things iv. Wks. 1773 III 485 
Hiough paper be one of the commonest bodies that we use, 
yet mere are very few that imagine, that frames for 
pictures and divers fine pieces of embossed work, with 
other curious moveables, may he made of it 1778 Tour 
thro' Gt Brit , Bimnnghatn, Mr. Clay's manufactory for 
japanning, &&, making paper cases, stands, waiters, tea- 
boards, coach-pannels, &c , all of paper, finely varnished, 
and painted. 1897 Baden-Fowell Matabele Campaign ii< 
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#5 [Bulttwayo] well filled with huildmgSi all single storeyed, 
some brick, some tin, some ‘paper* (i e. wire.wove, ready- 
made in England, sent out m pieces), all with verandahs. 
Ibui, 111 8o These ‘paper* houses are common in Buluwayo 
—they are really wire-wove, with wooden frames, iron roofs, 
cardboard walls. 

d In various phrases and connexions, with 
allusion to writing or drawing, as to commit to 
paper ^ to write down , to put pen to paper, to 
commence wnting, to write. Onpaperx m writing, 
in print, said esp of something described or repre- 
sented m a prelmainary sketch or plan, m contiast 
to the reality ; hence * in theory, theoretically. 

1582 Stanyhurst j'EneiSt etc. (Arb ) 139 But shal I looue 
the lady, so as Petrarck Laura regarded? In paper her 
dandling? her person neauer atayning? 1624 Caft Smith 
Virgvaa iv t6i All those are rathei things in words and 
paper then in effect. ^1654 Dor. Osborntc Lett (1903) 146 
The fellow thought that putting ‘pen to paper’ wasmuth 
better than plain ‘wntmg’ 1771 Smollett HumpJu Cl 
10 June i, A man may be very entertaining and instructive 
upon paper and exc^inglydull in common discourse 1795 
Washington LetL Wnt 1892 XIII. 64 All this looks very 
well on paper, but [etc.] 1865 L Carroll Alice* s Adv, 
Wonderl vi 12a Humpty Dumpty looked doubtfuL ‘I’d 
rather see that done on , he said x888 Burgon 

Lives 12 Gd. Men I in. 296 The intention . of committing 
to paper some recollections of the holy man. 
t2. Paper bearing wnting; wntten documents 
collectively. Obs 

za^Bd Chaucer Cook*s T, 4oVp on a day whan he bispapir 
so^te, that [etc] 1393 Langl P PI Q xiv 38 The 
marchante mote nede be lette lengere jie messagere ; 
For he parcels of bus paper and oJ>er pryuey dettes Wol 
lette hym, as ich leyue. 

3 Comm a. N^egotiable documents, bills of ex- 
change, etc. collectively, b. Paper money or 
currency as opposed to com, bank-notes, etc 

a 1674 Clarendon Ht&t Reb, xvl 1 34X The custom, being 
to make their payments in Paper by Assignations. 1727-4Z 
Chambers Cycl, s v , I have no money to give you, but only 
” " ’ ’ ’ T Swift 

sour 

rs paper? Montcsomery in “Sparks Cerr 

Affier Rev (1853) 49 ^ I^ ^ necessary to send hard 

money here as paper will not yet go down 1824 Byron 
yuanyiw xxii, But rarely seen, like gold compared with 
paper 1883 Manck Exam, 14 Dec 4/1 For three months’ 
Dills the terms were 2! per cent., but for January paper 
the rate was stiffer Mod The bankeis wll not look at his 
p^er 

4 slang, a. Free passes of admission to a theatre 
or other entertainment; trans/ persons admitted 
by free passes. 

1873 Rouiledgds Yt^ Genii Mag, Apr. 277/r The house 
is filling well without the aid of paper or free tickets 1885 
St James's Gaz 30 Jan , Another point ; I mean the dis- 


yesterday we do not know, but 
have been remuneratively mil, 
b US, Marked cards for sharpers. 

1894 Maskelynb Shares Flats 43 In America . . one 
may still find ‘saloons ' which are stocked entirely with this 
kind of ‘paper’ as the cards are called. 

+ 5. Hei'b paper, water paper : suggested names 
for the papyrus plant, Ohs, 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Pa/yros . It maye be 
called m englishe water paper, or herbe paper. 

** Individual singular with a, and plural. 

(The earliest sense here is 7, the fapers which first attained 
to individual distinction being wntten documents In 6 
also, the specialized b. naturally took precedence of the 
general sense.) 

6 . A piece, sheet, or leaf of paper 

1628 Earle Microcosm., A Childe, His Soule is yet a 
white paper vnscnbled with obseruations of the world, 1634 
J. Bate Myst Hat, Art ^ Straine it through a browne 
paper rowled within a tunnel 1718 Mrs Eales Receipt S 
Let ’em stand all Night in the Pan they are boil’d in, with 
a Paper laid close to 'em. 1833 J H Newman Anans\, 
111. (1876) 85 The mind is often compared to a tablet or 
paper. . But, in truth, the mind can never resemble a blank 
paper. 187s H. C Wood Therap, (1879) 19 Papeis are 
medicated leaves or sheets of paper for externd use, 
b A piece of paper serving as a wrapper or 
receptacle ; often includmg the contents, a packet 
done up in paper, a small paper parcel , a paper- 
ful ; a sheet or card of paper containing pms or 
needles stuck m it 


ifiiz Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 39 The warden toke a 
basyn full of folden papres with refyquis in cche of them 
Z567 m Hay Fleming Mary Q of Scots (1897) S08 Item 
xxiiij papir of prenis to the Querns dule. zm J, Davies 
tr Man^lsUs Tram 227 A paper of Fruits and Conserves 
for the Desert 1698 A Brand Enib Muscovy to China 82 
Two Papers of Thee «X776 R James Dissert on Fevers 
(1778) 48 , 1 gave him half a paper more of the Powder. 1836 
Dickens Sk £oz I 229 A little basket which contains a 
small black bottle and a paper of sandwiches, 1844 — 
Mart Chttz xix, Give me the paper of gloves 1901 A cadeviy 
17 Aug. 138/z, * I want a paper of pins ’ 
c A curl-paper. (Usually in jJ/.) 

1876 Miss Braddon J Haggards Dau tx, 122 Take their 
hair out of papers 

7. A sheet, leaf, or piece of paper, bearing writ- 
ing J a document written or pnnted on paper, as 
a note, bill, or other legal instrument; in pi, 
written notes, memoranda, letters, official docu- 
ments, etc. With qnot. CI475 cf- T. lire sur Us 
papiei's de quelqiCun, to be m his books, m his 
VoL, VII. 


debt, f Papers of concern , cf. F papiers de conse- 
quence^ papters d'affaires, 

[1384-5 Rolk ofParlt II 287/1 Surmettantz a eux qe sont 
Dettours, & ce voillent ils prover par lour papirs.] 13^ in 
Eng Gilds (1870) 5 To kepe wel & trewely alle be pointz of 
pis papir Partenay 4735 Now fall menly demene 

you amonge, For of his paupires strike oute plain be ye 1 
159® Sfenser F Q i, XU. 25 Which he disclosing read thus, 
as the paper spake 1682 Bunyan Holy IVar 203 His name 
IS Pitiless, so he has writ himself in all papers of concern, 
wherein he has had to do. 1706 Mss. Ray in Lett Lit 
Mm (Camden) 208 As to my husband's papers I have put 
them all , mto Mr Dale’s hands 1750 Gray Long Story 
86 Papeis and books a huge Imbroglio ' 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr 11 , xvL 573 Papers printed by authority of either 
House of Parliament. i86x C Knight Pop Hist Eng VII. 
XXVI. 453 Mr James Pauli , moved for papers, upon which 
he proposed to ground grave charges against the late 
governor general 1872 Yeats Growth Comm 99 Prom a 
state paper of the Doge Moncenigo we learn some par- 
ticulars of the trade with Italy 1902 Besant Five Yis, 
Tryst PQ ‘You’ve signed some paper or other, of course?' 
‘ I’ve signed a dozen papers * Mod, 1 he honourable gentle- 
man concluded his speech by moving for papers. The Pnnie 
Mmister promised that papers should be laid on the table of 
the House. 

t b. A note, fastened on the back of a criminal 
undergoing punishment, specifying his offence. Obs 
a 1520 Skelton Sp Parrot 47a So myche pmiers wer>ng 
for ry^te a smalle exCc]esse. <2x548^ Hall Ckron., Hen 
1^77/59 He so punyshed penuryewith open punyshraent 
& open papers werynge, that m nis tyme it was lesse vsed. 
1577 Knewstub CoH/ut (1579) Sab, Allegones, which are 
H N, his best witnesses: be as those men who haue hereto- 
fore wome papers, z^ Shak& L L,L iv, 111 47 Why be 
comes in like a neriure, wearing papers. 1593 — 2 Hen, VI, 
II IV 31 Led along, Mayl’d vp in shame, with Papers on 
my back, And follow’d with a Rabble 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m 310/1 To stand on the Pillory with Papers 
of his Offence set on his Back. 

fe pL « StatE'PAPLrs, as m Office of His {Her) 
Majesty's Papers, Clerk^ Keeper, Register of the 
Papers ; cf also Paper-office a. Obs, 

Cf ‘ Calendar of Documents relating to the History of the 
State Paper Office’ in Dep Kpr App. pp 212- 

M3 The * Office of Her Majesty’s Papers and Records for 
Business of State and Council ’ was established in X578. 
About 1800 the terms ‘ papers of state ‘ paper-office * etc. 
became superseded by those of ‘ State papers , ‘ State paper 
office * etc. 

i6ia in ydh Rep, Dep Kpr App 223 The Othe of the 
Clerke of the Papers for matters of State. 16x2 Indorse-, 
rneni ibid , A Register of the later Bookes and Papers of 
English business,. delivered into the Office cf the Papers at 
Whitehall, at the death of the Earle of Salisbury, late Lord 
Treasurer 1629 Sir 1 Wilson Peititon ibid 239 Clerk, 
Keeper and Register of Your Majesty’s Papers and Records 
for business of State and Council ?X78a Ihd, 270 To 
preserve the Papers of State for the use of the pubhe. 1799 
Ihd 287 The King’s papers require an airangement ap- 
pticable to the dispatch of business. 

d. pi The collection of documents which estab- 
lish the identity, standing, etc., of an envoy, 
traveller, or other person ; the certificates which 
accompany an officer's aj^plication for permission 
to resign ; hence io send in onis papers, to resign ; 
{shifs papers) the set of documents canned by a 
ship for the manifestation of her ownership, nation- 
ality, destination, etc. 

1683-8 m Black Bh Adnnraliy (1B71) I 29 To examine 
them well about their ladelng and likewise their papers 
and documents 1794 in Story's Prod Prize Courts (1854) 4 
Every ship must be provide with complete and genuine 
papers. Ibid, If there be false or colourable papers , if any 
papers be thrown overboard; ..if proper ship’s papers are 
not on board 1796 Pitt Let 2 Nov , I accompanied your 
memorial with all your papers X853 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 
XY IV, 473 A fine ship named the Redbridge. . .Her papers 
h^ been made out for Ahcant 1872 Rouuedgd s Ev, Boy's 
Ann, Apr 302/1, 1 sent m my papers, packed up my traps, 
and here lam 1890 W. E. Norris Misadventure xvi, 
He wished him to send in his papers before hxs marriage 
e A set of questions in an exammation, usually 
written or pnnted on one sheet , also, the wntten 
answers to such a set of questions 
1838 Arnold in Stanley Life (1S44) 11 124 The recom- 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellor, that the Examinations 
should be conducted entirely through the medium of pnnted 
papers. Ibid , We . know the value of pnnted papers, and 
we know also the advantages to be denved from a vivfi voce 
examination 1832 Bristed s Years m Eng, Unva, 1. 186 
Our best classic had not time to floor the paper* 2839 
Farrar Julian Horne xi 131 The papers suited him ex- 
cellendy. x86x M. Burrows Pass ^ Class (1866) 21 The 
Pass papers occupy one day, the Class papers from four to 
five. Mod I was nusy correcting examination papers, 

8. *= Newspapbb, journal 

x6m Pr RufERT7?#tf/a«2*a»3 Those impudent unpunished 
papers cried daily in the streets X7i6 Addison Freeholder 
No 20 F 4 The Exmmner was a Paper in the last Reign. 
1727-41 Chambers Cyd, s v ,We have daily Papers, weekly 
Papers, morning Papers, evening Papers political Papers, 
literary Papers, Papers of entertainment, etc. z8zo Lamb 
Let io Manning 2. laa , Coleridge is bringing out a paper 
m Weekly Numbeis, called the Fnend, 2832 Mrs Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C xix, She entered the room where St Claie 
lay reading his paper xSBs’Stevenson Silverado Sg, 14 
The office of the local paper (for the place has a paper— 
they all have papers) 

9 , A written or printed essay, dissertation, or 
article on some particular topic. Now esp, A 
communication read or sent to a learned society. 

1669 W Holder Elent Speech 113 A Paper presented to 
the Royal Society. 2700 T Brown Amusem, Ser, ^ 


Com, 2 , 1 know not what Success these Papers will find in 
the World. 1734 Chatham Lett Nephew 111. 16 Spettators, 
especially Mr Addison's papers, to be read very frequently 
X790 Trans Sac, Arts iR 220 A short paper on we Cin- 
namon tree X882 Nedure XXV 351/t The second paper 
was .on the system of diedgmg introduced on the rivers 
of Fiance. 2887 PeUl Mall G 28 Oct. 3/2 This new theory, 
on which a paper was read at the late meeting of the 
British Association. 

II. attrih and Comb, 

10. Simple attrib in special senses, passing into 
adj a Of paper , made or consisting of paper. 

(Also, made of paper of a particular form or kmd, as in a 
large-paper copy of a book, a brewnpaper parcel, an 
oiled-paper bag, etc. See Large, etc.) 

(Often unnecessarily hyphened to following sb. Tbehyphen 
IS needed only when the combination itself is used attrib ) 
2396 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks, tGrosart) III 173 
These Boyes paper-dragons that they let fly with a pack- 
thrid in the fields 1662 J Davies tr uleanus' Vay, 
Ambass, 236 Certain Cords whereat hung Paper-Lanthoms 
1670 W Clarke Nat Hist, Ntire 60 The paper.Bills on 
the walls .remain'd like the Gold unburn'd. 2707 Hearnl 
Collect, 1 May ( 0 . H. S ) 11 . 10 The Bp. desires a larg^ 
paper Livy Ihd 1 June 17 Aroyal paper copy of Mill’s N.T. 
17 ^ Ibid 8 Apr 201, 3 small-paper Livys. 1737 [Burke] 
Europ, Settlern, Amer, II 297 Moneyof credit, which they 
commonly; call paper ciirrenig^, X780 Cowpbr Table-T, 385 
The inestimable ’ Estimate* of Brown Rose like a paper- 
kite, and charmed the town. X828 P. Cunningham N S, 
Wales (ed. 3) 11 . 202 Our colonial council has lately com- 
mitted a great error m prohibiting . , all paper Issues below 
one pound. 1849 Noad Electricity 167 A thick paper bag. 
1872 Kingsley At Lastv, Paper-nests, , like those of our 
tree-wasps at home, hang from the trees 187^ Knight Diet 
Mech,^ Paper Collar, one made from paper in imitation of 
linen 1897 Mary Kingsley W,Afnca 477 Seedy young 
men with us object to cairying paper pai cels for fear of 
being taken for tailors. 1903 Daily Chron jo July 3/4 
Paper-cover issues of scientific and other serious books. 

b. fg Like paper , slight, thm, flimsy, frail, 
feeble (as if made of paper). 

x6x3 (Brooke Body Man 60 The excellent propoition 
and structure maketh this Paper-sconce high penll-proofe. 
a 2716 South Set^ti IV iv 177 What Paper Walls such 
persons are apt to incloi>e themselves with zyw Fielding 
Rape upon Rape I. viu. Pox of my paper skull ! 1B04 
Collins Scripscrap 4 Go mtter to paperscuU saps, do ye 
see, 1877^ A. H. Green jPhys Geol 11 85 In some very 
finely laminated rocks as many as 30 or 40 layers may be 
counted in the thickness of an inch : such beds are called 
Paper shales X89Z Labour Commission Gloss,, Paper 
Ship, a ship built of inferior material and badly put together 

c. Consisting of, pertaining to, or carried 
on by means of letters to lonmals, pamphlets, or 
books ; literary, (Cf id) 

2392 Nashe P Pemlesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 16 So . . was 
this Paper-monster, Pierce Pemlesse, begotten. 1^2 G. 
Harvey Fours Lett, iv Wks. (Grosart) I 223 Meere Paper, 
bugs, and mckehorne-pads : or a greate deale worse 1599 
Shake. Much Ado ii iii 249 Shall quips and sentences, and 
these paper ballets of the braine awe a roan ? 2636 Prynne 
Unbish 7 'iih.(i 66 i) Ep 22 Booksofcontroversiejandpaper- 
battela. 2641 Milton Amneae&i. iv. Wks (1847) 6s/i Itwill 
stand long enough against the battery of their paper pellets. 
2672 Clarendon Ess, Tracts (1727) 252 It thought it 
seasonable to discontinue those paper-skirroishes. 1727 W. 
Stukeley in Mem, (Surtees) 1 , 190 My retreat secures me 
fiom malice and envy and all other kinds of paper.galk 

g 6i Ann Reg, 187 Avery acrimonious paper war 1893 G 
,B Barrett Surrey 80 A life of perpetual paper warf^e. 
d Written on paper, m written form ; exist- 
ing only * oa paper ’ (see i d) and not m reality ; 
theoreUcal, hypothetical. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Proi, l Pref to Auth. ‘ Charity 
MaroL* § 18 The paper fortresses of an imaginaiy Infalli- 
bility. X558-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 37 If they have 
a mind to break in upon a paper law Z793 Smeaton 
Edysione L § 222 , 1 detemuned, from the paper materials 
that I had at once to construct the models. x8m M. Cutler 
in L\fe, etc. 1.2888) II 74 We see how insignificant the best 
constructed paper Constitution will prove when opposed to 
the rotei ests and passions of men. 1834 H Miller Sch, ^ 
Schm ui (1857) so, I remained simply a fictitious or paper 
cock-fighter xB^^a Wharton's Law Lex (ed. 5), Paper 
blockade, the state of a hue of coast proclaimed to be under 
blockade m tune of wan when the naval force on watch 
is not sufficient t88a CkaLVin, Paper baron, peper lord, 
one who holds a title which is not hereditary, or holds it 
by couitesy 1893 Times a May lo/i Paper piofits were 
divided as if they were real. 

11. General Combs. 

a. atlrib. Of, pertaining or xelatmg to, or used 
for, paper or papeis; paper-case^ -ctrcuhtion^ 
-eJamp, -clip, -colour ( = white), -excise, -factory, 
-Jihe, -fie, market, -merchant, -payment ^enses), 
-press, -pulp (see PiriiF), -punch, -size, -stuff, -system 
(sense 3 m quots.), trade, etc. 

1670 Oatfs Harr Popish Plot 48 Who there dicw out 
of a*Paper-CaseaPaper. 1837 Hughes TomBrownuvXw, 

A leather paper-case 2803 Edin, Rev II 114 The doctrine 
of unlimited *paper cuculation. 1873 Knight Diet, Meek,, 
*Paper-clamPt . for holding newspapeis, sheet music, peri- 
odicals. Ihd, Paper clip, a ctasp for holding papers 
together. 1888 Stevenson Slack Arrow 11 He will turn 
^aper^xilour. i860 Bright Sp,, Tax bills 6 J uly (i B76) 497 
l^rsons who were interested m this question of tne “paper- 
exase. 2862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II 400 Next 
year a *paper-factory will nse. 2872 Kingsley At Last 
XVI, The culture of bamboo for ^paper-fibre. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech , "^Paper-file, a device to hold letters or other 
papers in a pack. 1872 Kingsley At Last-xv\, To supply 
the Unites States* *paper market. x6oo J. Pory tr Leifs 
Africa vm. 307 Next followeth the streete of the *paper- 
merchants, xBaa Coqbitt Weekly Reg, tt May 353 Ibe 
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scheme for mating ^paper-payments perpetual, x8s5 J 
Nicholsok Operai Mecfiantc ayi The screws emplOTsd for 
^paper-presses are generally formed with such coarse threadsi 
and so rapid a spiral, that the elasticity of the paper is suffi- 
cient to force It to run back. 1839 Ure Diet Arts 937 
The two sheets of *paper pulp thus united aie earned for- 
ward by the felt over a guide roller. 1900 Du-t, NaU Bio^, 
LXi 146/2 He started a paper-pulp manufactory at Chis- 
wick. 1839 Ure Diet Arts 936 [A] sieve is employed to 
strain the ^paper-stuff previously to its bein^ used in the 
machine. *803 Edtn Rev 11 . 105 Dabblers in the*paper- 
system XB33 Tn Cobbett Rur Rides (1885) I. 398 We can 
Have no war, as long as the paper^ystem lasts. 

b Objective and obj. gen , as paper-hUssingy 
-savin^i -sparing, ^itsing acljs. ; paper- 

colour&r^ -dander^ -giosser^ -holder^ maker ^ -makings 
-marbleTf -reader^ -seller ^ -soi'terj -spiller, -splitting, 
-tester^ -waster, 0. Instrumental and parasyn- 
thetic, as paper-bound^ -capped^ -clothed, -coUai ed, 
-covered^ -mended^ -palisaded^ -panelled^ -patched^ 
-shuttered adjs. d. Similative, etc , as paper-thuk, 
-white adjs , paper-whiteness \ paper-hke adj 

1S97 Draytow Mofitmeriados S ij b, What "^paper-blessing 
Charrecteia are you? 1598 E, Gilpin Sktal (1878) 5 So 
euery ^paper-clothed post m Poules To thee (Deloney) 
mourningly doth speake. xBya Rouiledgds Ev Roy's A nn 
Apr 264/2 To jump through a ^paper-covered hoop. 1682 
T Flatman Jtferachtus Rtdens No. r8 (1713) II no We 
shall ne’er have done, if every whiffling *Paper-dauber must 
be regarded, xB8a Ogilvie, ^Paper-glosser, a hot-presser 
fot glossing paper or cards , one who gives a smooth sur- 
face to paper 1663 Gcrbicr Counsel 93 *Paper-Iike walls 
1857 Mrs Gatty Parables fr, Nat (1859) II 33 Little 
pieces of his delicate paper like baik. 157^80 Barft Alv 
P77 A *paper maker, chariartus 1832 Babbage Econ, 
blanuf xxxi (ed, 3) 320 If the author deals at once with 
the paper-maker x8i6 Singer Htsi Cards 20 The art of 
*paper-making not being introduced into England before 
the reign of Henry VII. 1887 m Moloney Forestry IV 
Afr 105 We think the West Afiican Colonies specially 
adapted to the supply of paper-makingbasts 1886 Cassfll, 
*Pe^er-iHarbler, one who marbles or colours paper with 
veins in imitation of marble for book-binding, paper-hangings, 
etc. 1726 Swift Adv, to Grub-Street V'erse-Wniers iv, 
Lend these to "*paper.sparing Pope iBpx Wood Aih 
Oxon II 327 This grand scnpturicnt *paper.spiller .Was 
strangly tost from post to pillar. x87S Knight 2 ?iet Mech., 
*Paper sphiiing, two pieces of muslin are firmly cemented 
on the sides of the paper and dried By a pull on each 
piece the paMr is split onen. 1635 Mrq Worcester Cent, 
Inv, xliv, AXey , which , hath its Wards and Rose-p^ 
but ^Paper-thick. x88x H H, Gibbs Double Stand 67 To 
supply , , a *paper-using country with a required metal, x68a 
modest Account 13 For your Lordship to turn *Paper- 
waster. CX385 Chaucer L G, IV 1198 Dtdo, Up on a 
thikke palfrey *paper whit 1874 R TyRWHiiT Sketch* 
Club 21 You have only the "’^paper- whiteness to stand for both 

12 . Special Combs. : paper-back} a book with 
a paper back or cover; f Pfi-Por-bank, a bank 
issuing notes ; paper-bark (tree), name for Mela- 
leuca Leucadendron and species of Callistmon^ 
Australian trees, of which the bark peels off in 
layers ; paper biroli (see Biboh sh. i h) ; paper- 
blurrer, a contemptuous name for an Inferior 
wnter; f paper-board, pasteboard * Board sb, 4 
(tf^r.) ; paper-boy, a boy employed to sell news- 
papers ; paper-ckase, the game of hare and hounds 
(see Hare $h, 3 b) when paper is used for the 
‘scent’; hejicepaper-chaser, -chasing tidi] , f paper- 
cigar, a cigarette; paper-cloth, {a) a kind of 
cloth faced with paper, (P) a fabric made by 
Polynesians from the inner bark of the paper- 
mulberry and other trees; paper-coal, (a) a variety 
of coal or ligmte of the Tertiary period, which 
splits into thm layers ; (b)^ » Dysodvlb ; paper 
credit {Cmm), ‘credit given on the secunty of 
any written obligation purporting to represent 
properly* (Wharton Law Lex, 1883); ‘the term 
as commonly used includes book-debts, 1.0 U ’s, 
and mstmments of credit of all lands* (Bithell 
Counting-ho, DicU 1893) , paper-cutter, (a) a 
paper-knife; (^) a machine for cutting the edges 
of paper , paper day {JLa'w) . see q_uot. ; paper- 
faced a , (rt) having a face like paper, i, e. thm or 
pale ; (^) faced with paper ; paper-fastener, a 
metallic contrivance for fastening separate leaves 
of paper together moie conveniently than a pm ; 
paper-feeder, a workman or contrivance supply- 
ing a printing machine with sheets of paper : cf. 
Feeder 8 a and c ; paper-folder, an instrument for 
folding paper, as a paper-knife, or the foldmg-stick 
used in bookbinding; paper-gauge, -gage {Print- 
ing), = Gauge sb, 12 a; paper-hornet, a hornet 
that makes a papery nest(cf paper^asp)\ paper- 
hunt =3 paper-chase , paper-machine, a machine 
for making paper; paper-man, a man employed 
in some way about paper, as a paper-maker, a 
paper-hanger, etc,; one who sells‘ or supplies 
papers ; paper-marl, a kind of marl occurnng in 
thm layers; paper minister {Sc, colloq,), a minister 
who i^ds his sermons ; f paper-moth, a moth 
of which the larva devours paper; ^g. one who is 
constantly occupied with paper (cf. hookworm)] 
paper-mulbeny, spiaU tr^e {Broitsspnelia 


papynferd) allied to the mulberry, from the bark 
of which paper is made in China and Japan, 
paper-muslm: see quot ; paper nautilus = Argo- 
WATjr 3 ; t paper paste [«= F carton p&te\,papier 
indclU] paper pholas, see Pholas ; f paper-plant, 
papyrus; f paper-plot, the plot of a play, etc., 
drawn up on paper ; paper poplar see Poplar , 
paper priest, ? ^ paper minuter, paper-reed, 
the papyrus; f papo^^-royal* see Royal; paper- 
ruler, an instrument used for, or person employed 
in, ruling straight lines on paper, a ruler ; paper- 
rush, the papyrus , paper sailoT, the argonaut or 
paper nautilus ; paper-shell, anything with a very 
thm shell, as a soft-shelled crab, paper-spar, 
a form of calcite occurnng in very thm plates 
(also called slate-spar)] f paper-stealth, literary 
piracy, plagiarism, paper-stock, raw material 
from which paper is made , ] paper-table, a sheet 
or leaf of paper, paper-tree, name for vanous 
trees and shrabs from which paper is made, 
as the Chinese paper-mulbej t y, Daphne cannahma, 
Edg&worthia Gardmri, and Trophts asfera^ all 
of the East Indies; paper-washing {Photogr), 
water m which silver prints have been washed, 
esp. befoie toning, which often contains a con- 
siderable proportion of silver, paper-wasp, a 
wasp tliat constructs its nest of a papery substance 
made fiom diy wood moistened mlo a paste; 
paper-weight, a small heavy flat-bottomed object, 
of stone, metal, glass, etc., often ornamental, in- 
tended to be laid upon loose papers to prevent 
their being removed or disarranged ; paper win- 
dow, a wmdow m which paper is used instead of 
glass , hence paper- windowed a ; paper-work, 
{d) worJc in paper, a structure made of paper ; (p) 
a writing, a literary work ; (r) the written work of 
a student in a class or examination ; paper-works, 
a set of buildings in which paper is made, a paper- 
factory, paper-mill , + paper-worm *= Bookworm 3. 

x8o9 R- 'Kii^LimStalky 35 There are a pile of "‘‘papei -hacks 
on that shelf 17^ Morse An/er Geog II 26 Two trading- 
companies, , an Insurance company, and a *paper-hanlc 
X846 Stokes Discov Austral I. v. 106 The face of the 
country was covered with specimens of the red and while 
gum, and "^paper bark tree x866 Treas, Bot 197 Calkste- 
mon, ..The outer bark of some of ihe kinds., peel off in 
layers, hence the trees are called Papei Bark tiees Ibid, 
141 The *Paper Biich, Bieiuld\ pa^yracea, so called from 
the brilliant white colour of the bark of young trees, is an 
Ameiican species. x^Sx Sidney Apol Poetrie (Arb) 6x, 
1, that . . am admitted into the company of the ’'^Paper- 
blurers. 16^2-62 Heylin Cosmogr iir (1682) 182 Every 
foolish and idle paper-blurrer. 1852 K.H. Digby Cowpitum 
VI, 269 Hie conventional, exaggerated effusions of mere 
paper-blurrers. 1549 Bk Com /^n*ytf/'(Colophon), Bounde 
in *Paper Boordes 1876 Besant & Rice Gold Butieyjly'v 38 
The ^paper-boy was beginning, with the milkman, his round. 
x8j6 DiacENS i>capegra£e in Hoimh, JVds XIII. 28/2 What 
leapers of biooks, what runners m "’^papor chases 1 X884 
Maneh EAum 6 Dec 5/4 There are by-roads and field- 
paths enough to satisfy the wants of the *paper chasers 
1B84 C. Dickens Did Lend There is plenty of cioss- 
country sport promoted by the ^paper-chasing clubs X833 
Marbyat P Simple xvii, A *paper segar 1843 [see Cigar- 
ette], X832 Dickens BleaJi H xliii, Walking about, smok- 
ing little paper ctgara X843 Humble Diet Geol ^ Min,, 
*Paper coat composed of a congenes of many kinds of 
leaves 1896 Chester Diet, Names Mm , Papei -coal, an 
early name for dysodile, alluding to the paper-hke leaves in 
which It occurs. 0x697 PPollexfen] Disc Trade Av, 
*Paper Credit ever was, and will be, necessary for the carry- 
ing on of Trade. vj<u^Lond Gaz, No 3991/3 They have set 
up a soit of Paper Ciedit at Strasburg, where they pay in 
Bills. 173a Pope M Bathurst 39 Blest pajper credit I last 
and best supply I That lends Corruption lighter wings to 
fly 1 1803 Edim Rev II 102 Paper-credit is the visible sign 
of public credit, and identical with it. xSao Lytton Du- 
tnmed xxxv, A pause ensued. Loid Borodafle played with 
a *paper-cutter X90X Harped s Mag CII. 797/1 Theie he 
wail fitted out with cveiything he wanted, down to a silver 
paper cutter. X838 Ciutty Archholcts Pract, Cri Q B, 
(ed 6) zoi In eacn of the courts there are certain days In 
each term called *Paper Days, because the court, on those 
days, hear the causes which have been entered in the paper 
for argument before they enter upon motions X507 Shake 
zHen IV,v,\y 12 Thou *Paper-fac*dVillame. Inouthm 
man 1892 Greener Breech Loader X74 The wadding used 
in the shotgun is of three varieties 3rd, a hard felt paper- 
faced wad, the ‘pink edge’ or Field wad. 1864 if S 
Patent Specif No, 43,435 A new and useful Legal Cap- 
*Paper bastener. 1867 Patent Spec^, No 2276 An eyelet 
and paper fastener combined X897 Daily Nevis 9 Dec 7/7 
[He] secured the envelope .with a paper-fastener, which he 
ran tlirough the envelope, doubling over the ends 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav 123 A useful old jackknife will buy 
more than the daintiest .*paper-folder. 1875 KNiGHf Did 
Mech,, Paper folder, a bone knife used in folding paper, 
folding signatures for sewing, and feeding paper ftom the 
bank to the press x886 Pop Set, Mo, XXVIII 642 The 
positions of the ^paper-hornets’ nests .are variously asserted 
to he indicative of a * hard’ o%J open ‘ winter, as they clmnce 
to be placed in the upper or towei branches of a trea 1871 
RoutUdge'sEv Boy’s Ann Jan 52 Hilton backed up Gordon 
at the ^paper-hunt yesterday, X839 Ure Did A rts 937 The 
pulp being diluted to a consistency suitable for the *paper 
machine, IS delivered into a vat, x6x9 Purchas Microcosm, 
Iv 522 The Printer.., Inke-man, *Paper-man, Corrector 
xytt H. Walpole Lett (1846) II 469 , 1 have paper-men to 
scold. 1707-12 Mortimer Hush, (1721)!. 87 *Paper.Marle, 


which lies near Coals, and [is] like Leaves ot Pieces of brown 
Paper, only ’tis something lighter for Colour. 1834 H. Miller 
Sen, 4 Schm, v. (1857) 86 The skin-fiint wife of a *paper 
minister. 1698 Farquhar Lmte ^ Bottle 111 1, Are my 
clothes so coarse, as if they weie spun by those lazy spinsters 
the Muses? Do my hands look like *paper moths ? 1777 
G. Forster Voy round World I 354 Cloth made of the 
baik of the *papei>mu]berry, which we commonly called the 
cloth-tree 1872 Oliver Elem Bot ii. 133 The Paper Mu’, 
berry furnishes to the Polynesian Islanders the useful 
Tapa cloth, which is fabricated from its fibrous bark. x8^ 
Webster, *Paper-niuslin, glazed mushn, used for linings, and 
the like 1763 W Lewis Comm. Phil Techn 367 Ihis 
varnish, mixed with ivoty-black,..i5 applied, on the diied 
*papBr paste. 1597 Gerarde Hei hal 2 xxvii § 4 37 1 his 
kinde of reede, which I haue englished Paper reede, or 
*Paper plant, is the same that paper was made of in Egypt, 
1628 Ford Lover's Mel iii 111, Enter Palador, Aretm, Corax 
(with a *paper-plot) 17x6 M Davies A then. Bnt II, 56 
His Book limited not his design, nor his Paper-Plot his 
undertakings 1781 Rending not Pieachmg n 11 Let our 
♦paper-piiests and reading clergy apply this to themselves 
*597 *Paper Reede [see paper-plant above] x6xx Bible 
Isa XIX. 7 The papei reeds by the biookes shall wither. 
172^41 Chambers Cycl s v Petper, The descnption ^ven 
by Phny of the Papyrus, or ♦Paper-rush 2884 Miller 
Plani-n,, Paper reed, or Paper iiish, of the Nile, or of the 
Ancients 1843 Humble Z>ri:/ Geol 4 Mm, Argonauta, 
the *Paper Sailor xooxZ^tu^ Chron 14 Nov. 3/4 The 
Argonaut or Paper Sailei so tailed from the delicate con- 
sistence of its shell 1890 Century Did s v, When the 
shell has hardened .the “paper-shell [crab] becomes a 
aacklei 1893 Kate Sanborn Truth/, Worn S. Cah- 
fmia X32, 190 California paper-shell almond trees 1647 
H More Song of Sonl i ii xxxix, Ihe words that he by 
♦paper stealth had got. 187^ Knight Diet Mech , ^Paper- 
stock Bleacher, for expressing the bleaching matei lal from 
paper-stock, without having recourse to the diainmg-vat 
Paper-stock Washer, a machine for cleansing slnedded 
lags prepaiatory to pulping rggr Svlvesier Du Barias 
I. v. 90B Blush not (my book) To bear about upon thy 
♦paper-Tables [F paints sur ton blanc papier]. Flies, Buttei- 
flies, Gnats, Bees, and all the rabbles Of other Insects 
1839 Ure L>tct, Arts 940 Processes in China to make 
paper with the inner bark of their ♦paper-tree, or Chinese 
mulberiy. x884MillerPAx;//-7i , Indian Paper ttc^,Dcphne 
cannahma and Edgeworthia Gaidneri, Ibid, Paper-tree, 
of Siam, Trophts nspera, 1858 Simmonds Did, Trade, 
*Paper-weight, a fancy ornament for keeping loose letteis 
or papers on a table or desk from blowing about. 2893 
Q [Couch] Deledable Duchy 283 He spread the plan on 
the table, with a paper-weight on each corner 1580 Holly- 
band Tteas Ft, Tong, Vn Chassis, a ♦paper wmdow. 1683 
Moxon Mech JLxerc , Printing 361 The Journcy-men 
make every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no 1889 Pall Mall G 26 Feb 2/2 We were 
shown to a clean ♦paper-windowed room. 1587 Harrison 
England ii. xv. (1877) * 268 Many goodlie houses yet they 
are rather curious to the eie like *paper worke, than sub- 
stantial! for continuance 1599 Broughton's Lett, ix, 32 
Euery later paperwork of yours is but a Tautology of the 
former 1898 F Harrison in xgth Cent Nov 802 Books 
are tested, precisely like an undergraduate's paper-work 

r Daily News 15 Dec 6/1 The paper work is much 
e the average, though as yet only the well-educated 
part of the audience undertakes paper work. X841 Douglas 
in Proc. Bero) Nat Club I No 9 246 They leached Mill- 
Bank “paper-works, 1902 Wesim, Gao 18 Mar 2/1 The 
great paper works at Bermondsey, founded in 1803, X69X 
\IOGiDAth OAon II 3i6Prynne was one of the greatest 
♦paper worms that ever ciept into a closet or library 

Paper (p^’pw), V [f, prec sb ] 

1 . irans. To write or set down on paper; to 
write about, describe in writing Also ahol, or 
inir, (quot. 1606). Now rare, 

X594 Carew Tasso (1881) xi6 Foorthwith then ech ones 
name is papered 1606 Warner All Eng xiv, I0 Rdr. 
(1612) 337 Set IS the soueraigne Sonne did shine when 
paperd Taste our penne 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 
II 341 How farther to deale with them 1 will not paper with 
my sence therein. 1863 F, T Buckland Curios Nat Hist, 
Ser HI (1882) 3X A lady, asked him if he was Robinson 
Crusoe that Mr* Buckland had papered x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped 185 I’ll have to paper your friend from the 
lowlands 

2 To enclose in, put tip in, or cover with paper; 
to stick (pins, etc ) in a sheet or card of paper 
[see Papered] 1683 Moxon Mech Ex , Print xxi 
f 2 The Bot Papers up each sort m a Cartridge by it self. 
17x8 Mrs, Bales Receipt 6 Pat 'em in Pots or Glasses, paper 
'em dose. 2832 Babbage Ecoiu Manuf xix (ed 3) 283 A 
woman gains about \s 6d per day by papering [pins] 
1871 ^rd Rep Dep Kpr Irel 33 The following, being un- 
suitable for the cartons, have been papered and indorsed. 

3 To stick paper upon (a wall, etc ) , to furnish 
01 decorate (a room) with paper-hangings. (In quot. 
1774 the thing stuck on is the subject of the vb ) 
*774 Wesim Mag. II, 95 Bills plaister posts, songs paper 
evTy wall. 1775 Ash, Paper, to adorn with paper, to 
furnish with paper hangings. 1823 J Badcock Dom, 
Amusem, 170 Walls , maybe papered immediately X884 
G. Allen PhihsHa 1 . 164 I've had my room papered again 
since you saw it last. 

b To line with paper, 

1683 Moxon Meek Exerc , Printing xxIl f i Of Papering 
and Laying the Case. Ibid,, The other sides of the Box, he 
Papers so smooth and tight 

c. Bookbinding, To paste the end-papers and 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end of (a volume) 
before putting on the cover. 

X87S lire's Did, Arts I 423 The books . . having been . 
‘folded, collatediplacedand sewn’, and afterwards 'papered '• 
d. To paper out : to exclude by papenng. 
X855MRS H A Ropes (1856) 87 We 

must paper out the cold wind 

4 , To supply or furnish with paper. 



paper-book:. 


1883 N, V. Even, Post 13 May, The paper-manufeclures 


very 

b. slang To fill (a theatre, etc.) by means of 
free jDasses . see Paper sb, 4 a. 

1879 Webster Su^^l 5 v., The house is well papered to- 
night 1885 Punch 31 JTan 53/2 When on the first night of 
a new piece the house is badly 'papered \ the efiect is likely 
to be lataL 1897 W C Hazlitt Four Gen Lit, Font 1. 
Ill 1 229 The modern practice of papering the theatres was 
comparatively unknown 

6. To treat in any way with paper, ^ ^ to smooth 
with sand-paper. 

i8y3 Carpentry 4 ^om 144 This will scrape down the 
surface of the wood until it is ready for ‘ papering \ i e 
being further smoothed by glass or sand paper 

Fa*per-book. Obs [f. Paper sb, + Book ] 

1 . A book of blank paper to wnte in, 

1548 Elyot Diet s V Codex, Cariacem codex, a paper 
booke a 1568 Ascham Scltolcm i. (Arb ) 26 After this, the 
childe must take a paper booke, and sitting . by him self, 
let him translate into Engiishe his former lesson 16^3 
Howell For Ttav (Arb ) 23 In reading hee must couch in 
a &ire Alphabetique paper-book the notablest %ccurences. 
1747 Chesterf, Lett (1774) I. xc 266 To take memo- 
randums of such things in apaper book. 1751 Earl Orrery 
Remarks Svnjl (1752) 129 On his birth-day I sent him a 
pwer-book, finely bound 

2 . Law, A copy of the demurrer book which 
contains the pleadings on both sides in an action, 
when the issue is one of law, not of fiict. 

1768 Blackstone Comm III. xxi. 317 Copies thereof, 
called paper-books, are delivered to the judges to peruse. 
1796 Mod Gulliver 152 Pleas and paper books conclude this 
term. x8x8 Cruise Li^^esi (ed aj II 472 He had com- 
pared the case of Smith v, Parker m the report, with the 
paper-hook, which was delivered to one of die Judges who 
then sat upon the bench Z873 WhartotCs Lcmi Lex (ed 5}, 
Paper book, the issues in law, etc , upon special pleadings, 
formerly made up by tbe clerk of the papers an officer for 
that purpose, but now by the plaintiffi’s attorney or agent. 

Papered paid), ///. a [f. Paper v, + 
-ED 1 J Covered, lined, decorated, etc , with paper. 

1599 M[oufet] Silkwormes $6 Their papred boord 
whereon they take repast 178s Peacock m Plul Trans, 
LXXV. 368 Slip the papered board into the recess x8xo 
Crabbe Borough xvul 307 There mark the fractured door 
and paper d pane 1869E A PAaKEsJ°^«r/ (ed,3) 
127 The ordinary plastered and papered walls. 

Paperar (P^ parw), [t as prec + -Ett 1 ] One 
who papers (see the verb) ; spec, one who papers 
a room, a paper-hanger; one who fixes pins in 
papei, as the final process in their manufacture. 

7844 Mrs Carlyle Lett, 1 292 The painter, pieparatory 
to the paperer, has kept me expecting him till now. 1873 
lire's Diet Arts III 580 The pins aie then taken to the 
P^erers, who are each seated in front of a bench. 
Pa'parfnl. [-JUL 2 ] As much as fills a paper. 
X7»a De Foe Col Jack (1840) 45 There was a great deal in 
It [a bag of money], and among it a paper-full by itself 
!Pa*por-lLa:xiger. A man whose business it is 
to cover or decorate the walls of rooms, etc., with 
paper-hangings. 

X809-X3 Mar Edgeworth Fivian xii,ThQ vulgar present, 
full of upholsterers and paper-hangers, pressed upon his 
attention with mmortunate claims xs^x J Black's Carp, 

4 Build., Home Handier, 42 It is more general to pass the 
paperhanger's brush down it first and follow this by apply- 
ing a paperbanger’s roller. 

Fa'per-ka-nging. 

1 . pT, Paper, usually printed in ornamental de- 
signs, used for covering and adorning the walls of 
a room, etc (so called as taking the place of 
the cloth hangings formerly nsed) ; wall-paper. 
Rarely 111 shtg, A piece or length of wall-paper 
1693 Lond <^z. No, 2899/4 At the Waiehouse for New- 
fashion'd Hangings, are made and sold strong Paper- 
Hangings, at Three-Pence per Yard. 1759 Symmer in 
Plul Trans LI, 365 , 1 was surprised to find it sticking 
against the paper-hangings of my room 1887 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng, vi (1B80) 10 1 The art of printing paper- 
hangings was introduced by some artizans from Rouen 
2 The decorating of a room with wall-paper. 

Mod An expert in paper-hanging 

Paperie, obs Sc. form of Popery. 

Faperiness (p^' pannes) [f. Papery a. + 
-ETBSS.] Papery quality, 

X890 A thcfimum 26 Apr 537/3 When he has rid his surfaces 
of a certain dryness and ‘paperiness * 

Fapering (p^^p^ng), vbl sh, [-ing^] The 
action of the verb Paper , covenng or decoration 
with paper Tb. concr. Paper with which the walls 
of a room are covered, paper-hangings 
X835 Greenhouse Comp 1 . 248 The most suitable colours . 
for the temporary painting, chalking, or papenng X843 
Mrs. Carlyle I 203 Your modest allowance for paint- 
ing and papering 1883 Harper's Mag Feb 365/1 This 
room remains in its original state, with me exception of the 
peering 

Fa’per-knife. A knife of ivory, bone, wood, 
or other substance, used to cut paper along a fold, 
esp. to cut open the leaves of an uncut book. 

X806-7 J Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) viii 111, 
Bemg reduced to make a paper-knife of your finger 1848 
Thackeray Lett 28 July, A paper-knife with a Mother of 
pearl blade X889 Besant Bell St, Pauls II 137 Standing 
thoughtfully at a table, playing with a paper-knife. , 

Hence Pa’per-knlfe v,, to cut with a paper-knife. 
i8g8 Academy 17 Sept. 267/2 A fresh batch of publications | 


439 


pafieb-mIch:^. 


has reached us The first to be paper-knifed was The 
Meaning of Eduiation, 

Fa pev-iui:]!. A mill in which paper is made. 

X498 Privy Purse Exp Hen VII 25 May (in Bentley 
Excerfia (1831) 117), For a rewarde yeven at the paper 
mylne, i6j. 8<f. X545 Elyot, Chariarise oJRcinse, paper 
mjlles. X593SHAKS :iHen VI, jv m 41 a X658 Cleve- 
land Pei Poem 64 Where Scholars Teeth are their own 
Paper-mills; 7707 J Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com JVks 
(1709) 227 As the Rag-women do for the Paper-Mills xSzg 
J Nicholson Operat Mechanic 370 A very large and 
capital paper-mill, at Maidstone, in Kent, which is the 
principal seat of the paper trade in England 1875 lire's 
Diet Arts III 482 Paper-mills, moved by water-power, 
were in operation m Tuscany at the commencement of the 
Z4th century 

Hence ]pa*pex-miller, a man who works in a 
paper-mill 

186s Dickens Mui Fr. iv vi, No jealous paper-nuUer. 


Fa^per mo:ney. [Paper jd. 1,3] Negotiable 
documents used instead of money, esp. bank-notes, 
passing unquestioned from hand to hand; more 
strictly, a paper currency, which by the law of the 
country represents money and is a legal tender. 

[Cf ciM Maunoev (Roxb) xxv. 117 He [the Crete 
Caan] makez na monee but owjzer of lether or of pMire ] 
X69X C Mather Constd Bills Credit m A. M Davis 
Tracis 13, 1 therefore cannot a hide wonder at the 
great indiscretion of our Countrymen who Refuse to accept 
that, which they call Paper-Mony, as pay of equal value 
Yvith the best Spani^ Silver axSgrj t?PoLLEXFEN] Disc, 
Trade Ks We have improved Paper Credit, and turn'd it 
into Paper-Money, by giving Notes and Bills tbe privilege 
of a new Specie of Com, and using them for making of most 
great payments. Ibid, A 4 For promotmg the sending of 
Silver Money abroad, and using Paper filoney at home 
X735 Beskelfy Querist § 2x9 Whether the abuse of 
ba'i^s and piper-money is a just objection against the 
use thereof? 1776 Adam Smith W. N, il il (1869) 
I. 291 There are several different sorts of paper money, 
but the circulating notes of banks and bankers are the 
species which ts best known i8ai in Cobbett Rur, Rides 
(1885) I 35 The desolating and damnable system of paper- 
money 1880 Bon Price in Fraset's M^, May 660 What 
is real paper money ? The answer is, banknotes They are 
written promises by a bank or Government to pay a certain 
quantity of com to the bearer on demand 
attnb, 1740 W. Douglas Disc. Curr Brit, Plant Amcr, 
19 We see in our Paper Money Colonies, the Currencies 
have incredibly depreciated from Sterling 1823 in Cobizett 
Rur, Rides (1885) 1. 268 To put an end to the gains of the 
paper-money people 1828 P. ChJNNiNGHAM N S IVales 
(ed 3) II. 93 [Each] has charged about tbe same paper- 
money price for his articles 

Papern (p^*pmn), a. Now dial [f. Paper 
sb, + -BR 4 .] Of paper. 

x6x6 J Lane Cent Sqr *s T. v 442 With deedles woades 
. papern shott Idtd. vii 54a But kmge Cambuscan noold 
spend manie shott on papem-gunners barrelles (waxinge 
hott) [Now common in s w dial Hampsh toCornw,eg. 

' papern shoes *, ‘ a paperen bag ' • see Eng Dial Diet. J 

+ Faper-ofice. Obs, An office or place where 
documents were kept . cf Paper sb, 7. fiu The 
older name for the &?atb Paper Office i spec the 
place near Whitehall where the state papers used 
to be kepf b, A place attached to the King’s 
(Queen’s) Bench where legal documents were kept. 

X637 Wotton fVill, Item I leave his said Majesty all the 
Papers., that pendiance his Majesty will think nt to be pre- 
served m his Paper-Office. 1670 Evelyn Diary 21 Oct , 
Mr Jos WilUamson, Master of the Paper Office X704 J. 
Harris Lex Teckn I. s. v , All Letters of Intelligence, 
and many other Pubhek Papers communicated to the King's 
Council, or die two Secretaries of State, are afterwards 
transmitted to the Papa-Office, wherein they are all disposed 
in a place of good Security and Convenience within the 
Kmg's Royal Palace. 7707 Chamherlayne's Si, Eng, iii 
692 The C^tos Biewam, Nisi Pritis, and die Paper Office's, 
are m tb ' * 

Heame (, 

App^2?oPaTCr Office, Application for the olcf office adjoin- 
ing to WhitebaJI Chapel 

Fa'per-Stai:iier. [Staimb, f. Stain w.] 

1 . One who stains or colours paper. Humorously 
used for an author, esp. an inferior author 
7596 Nashe Saffron IVaiden Wks, (Grosart) III 42 Let 
anie man but finde mee meate and drinke while I am 
playing the paper stainer 7771 Gentl, Mt^ XLI. aoi The 
whole tribe of Paper-stainers, from the sleek Divine, to the 
more active Devil at the Printing Office. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Sept 3/1 Tbe author lacks something of the true 
poet, but rises far above the mere purposeless paper-stainer 
2 A maker of paper-hangings 
7756 Mounsey m Phil Trans, L ip Mr Butler, a paper- 
stainer, trying to make some discoveriesfor tbebetter fixing 
of colours 78x9 P 0 Lond Direct 353 Vincent & Co., 
Paper-stainers xgo» fVesfm, Gaz, 3 Oct 4/3 The wife of 
a paper-stainer 

Fapery (pif^'psri), a [f. P.i1peb sb, + -r.] Of 
the consistence of paper; resembling paper; thin 


or flimsy in texture, 

1627 MAYZ.«m»iv (1631) 5 So the ^Egyptians saile with 
woven boates Of papery rushes X648 Herrick Hesper,, 
Oheron's Feast, The homes of papene butterflies 7853 
Seeman in Pkarmac Jml. XIII 385 Texture from cona 
ceous to papery. 1900 Daily News la May 6/5 China silks 

look meagre and papery except when they are of the best. 

(Fapescent, error for Pappesoent in J. and 
subseq Diets.] 

Fapass (iw^p^s). [ad. F. papesse (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm. ), It. fapessa * a shee-pope, a pope- 


lone * (Florio), med L papissa^ f . papa • see -LSS i J 
A female pope ; «= PoPBbS. 

Historically used of the alleged Pope Joan B53-55 
1630 Bp Hall Hon Mar Clergy 11, ix 196 Was the 
Histone of that their monstrous Papesse of our making? 
1678 R 'BKRCUccApol Quakers y., § 10 294 w/e, Onuphnus 
annotations upon tins Papess (or Pop^}. z£h56 Barinc- 
Gould Cur, Myths Mid Ages, Aniichr tj* Pope Joan 170 
She IS commonly called the Papess Joan. 

II Fapeterie (papetrz*), [F , *= paper-manu- 
facture, paper-trade, stationery-case, f papeitet 
paper-maker, paper-merchant, in med 'L.papetenns 
(1414 in Hatz -Darm.) nreg. deny, of papier paper ] 
A case or box, usually ornamental, for paper and 
other writing materials , a stationeiy-case. 

1847 in Webster. 1880 Pnnt Trades Jtul No 37. 13 
A combination of desk, papetene, and dispatch-box. 
tFa'pey, Obs Alsopappey. [app a deny, 
of L, papa pope] A fraternity of pnests in 
Aldgate ward, London, or their residence. 

7598 Stow Surv, no Then come you to the Pappey, a 
proper house, wherein sometime was kept a Fratemitie, or 
brotherhood of S. Chautie, and S lohn Euangehst, called 
the Papey, for poore impotent Pnestes, (for in some language 
Priestes are called Papes) founded in the yeare X430. 1790 
Pennant London (1813) 607. 

Papey, obs form ofPAPAW. 
tFa'p-hawk. Obs, rare-\ [f, Pap sb,^ + 
Hawk.J a child at the breast, a suckling. 

Coo. My si, (Sbaks. Soc.) 179 Popetys and pap- 
bawkes I [Herod] xal puttyn in peyneWith ray spereprevyn^ 
pychyn, and to-pende. 

Fapllian (p^*fian), a. and sh, [f. L. Paphi-us 
adj (t Paphos) + -an.] A. adj\ 

1 Of or belonging to Paphos, a city of Cyprus 
sacred to Aphrodite or Venus {fiit Papktatt Cod'- 
dess, Paphtan QimrC), 

c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido ^ ^neas 11 753 The Faphyen 
Queen such brood did never beare. 7879 Farrar St Paul 
(1883) 403 The orgies of the Paphian goddess. 

2 irantf Pertaining to love , esp, pertaining to, 
or devoted to, imlawful sexual indulgence; belong- 
ing to the class of prostitutes. 

^x656 Blount Glossogr, s v , Hence Paphian fire or shot 
[is taken] for the fire or Airows of Love xy^^a Young 
Thovghts'^m, 994 18x2 Byron Ch Har i vu, Now Paphian 
gills were known to sing and smile 1879 E. Walford 
Londonmna I 27 The Paphian sisterhood 
B. sb, 1 . An inhabitant or native of Paphos. 

2 Adevoteeof the Paphian Venus, a prostitute. 
x8xx Byron Hints f Horace ^ la turns sne'il seem a 
Paphian or a prude. xSaS P Cunningham N S, Wales 
(ed. 3> II 270 A miraculously converted Paphian. 
Pap-holy : see Popeholy. 

Paphood (pae phud), nome-wd, [f Pap^A 2 + 
-HOOD,] Infancy, 

xfa7 FraseVs Mag XV. 576 Betrothed to thee as thy 
'little wife* since the days of paphood. 

Papiay, obs foim of Popinjay. 
f Papi*colist. Obs, rare, [f, L. jpdpa pope 
-cola worshipper + -1ST ] A * Yvorshippet of the 
pope *, a papist. So Papi color a 

T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter 1 17 The word Trinity, say 
our papicolists, is not found in the Scriptures ^ 1644 Speculum 
Imptetaiis X9 The Romish Papicolists are in arms. czSio 
Coleridge in Lit Rem (1838) III 364 As a German would 
have expressed himself, ' a-not-of-the-Roman-Catholic- 
Papicolar-polemics-unmented, sneer'. 

li Fapier mdiCli6 (phpy^ ma*JV)- Also with 
hyphen, and with simple a m fmch 4 , which is also 
found vanously misspelt, [a. F papier paper, 
chewed, pa. pple. of vidcher\—ij masticdie 
to chew. (See below.)] 

A substance consisting of papei^pulp or paper 
reduced to a pulp (often mixed with other sub- 
stances), and shaped by moulding; used for boxes, 
jars, trays, vanous fancy articles, etc. ; finer kmds 
consist of sheets of paper pasted togelher 
X7^3 Mrs Delany Life 4 Corr, (1B61) HI. 262 The 
ceiling ornamenting with papter machie, 77^ [R. Dossm] 
Handmaid to Arts \i\, iv. § i. 407 Paper., is rarely made 
the subject of japanning till it is converted into papier 
Moeht 77^9 CoMtpi, Lett, Writer (ed 6) 229 A beautifal 
and exquisitely carved and gilt chariot of papier mashb 
79^ T, Martyn Connoisseur No. 91 Some larm and 
elegant Jars and Vases in Papier machei x8x6 Tingry 
Varmsker's Gmde (ed. 2) xi, Colourii^ articles made of 
papier machd 7879 G Prescott Sp, Telephone 305 Thin 
sheets of papier-mach6. 

b. aitrtb, (usually made of papier mfichd). 

X7S3 Mrs Delany Life 4 Corr (1861) HI. 260 A papier- 
viaohie ceihng. 1777 Sir A. I. Elton in Burke's Corr. 
(1844) II. 137 A papier-mhcki snuff-box 1899 Daily News 
26 June 8/4 The foundry room, wherein tbe papier-mAchd 
moulds, or matnee^ receive the boiling lead and turn out 
complete castings ot pages of type 
{Note, Although composed of French words, the name 
papier mkehi appears not to be of French ongin i it is not re- 
cognized in the French Dictionaries of theAcad6mle,Littrd, 
or Hatz.-Darm, (except m the sense of ‘ chewed paper 
papier vtoutUi, and figurative uses of this see Littr6). The 
term is not in the Description des Arts ei Miiiers par 
^ Academic des Sciences of 1761 , the Journal de t Agri- 
culture, dn Commerce, etc , of Sept, 1778, cites it from an 
English source, translating from the Handmaid to Arts of 
1758 (see above) ; so later French works. It seems to be 
meant as French for 'mashed paper' Cf the instructions 
for making this substance in Boyle’s Uses of Nat, Things vf, 
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* First soak a convenient quantity of whitish paper then 
mash It in hot water’, etc ] 

Papilionaceous (papilitfe^ijss), a. Also 5^ 
papiU-. [f mod L. papthon&ceus (of insects), in 
l£,paptliomci (R^aumtir 1734); papilionacem (of 
plants), Ray 1682 ; f l^pap^tM-emhvitiQihy , see 
-AOBOUS.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a butterfly or butterflies ; 
of the nature of a butterfly; belonging to the 
butterfly tribe Now rar€ or Obs 

x668 WiLKiMs Real Char ii v § s 126 Papilionaceous 
Fly. X7X3DERHAM Phys-Theol iv. xiii 235 A good though 
very brief Description of the Papilionaceous Fly. 1771 
Genii Mng XL I 401 He takes pleasure to impale for days 
and weeks the papilionaceous race with corking pins 1837 
U Hook Jack Brag xviu, Psyche the lovely lively lady 
with the papilionaceous wings 

b. fig. Having the character of which a butterfly 
IS taken as a type cf Bottbefly 2 
1833 Carlylc Mtsc^ BosfivelVs Johnson (1857) Ilf gr 
A bright pamlionaceous creature. 1875 Miss Braddon 
Hostages to Fortune 1 . 1 57 The women he has admired 
hitherto belong to the papilionaceous tube. 

2 . Bot. Applied, from its fancied resemblance to 
a butterfly, to that form of flower found m most 
legaminous plants, having an it regular corolla 
consisting of a large upper petal (the vexillttm 
or standard), two lateral petals (the als& or wings), 
and two narrow lower petals between these (forming 
the canna or keel) Also said of the plant 

r668 WiLKWS Real C/tar 11 iv § 5. g6 Herbs Papilhou- 
aceous ; the flower having some resemblance to a Butterfly, 
as the blooms of Peaseor Beans, &c. xkg^P/ul Trofts^XVll. 
jG6 Many papilionaceous and wingeU Plants. 1797 Hol- 
ctiCTT Stalberg^s 'Jrazf (ed 2) III bcxviii rgt, I saw the . 
tree of Judas, covered with its., red papilionaceous flower 
1876 Daewin Cross-Jeritl 1. ^ Papilionaceous flowers offer 
innumeiable cunous adaptations for Cross-fertihsation 
Fapi] Lionine (paprlnfiiain), a, Entom* [ad, 
mod L Paptli 6 mn-m (fetn pL), f, paptUo butter- 
fly, in mod. Zool. the name of the typical genus ] 
Belonging to the subfamily Paptliontna or swallow- 
tail butterflies. 

fPapi'lious, a. Obs. rare^K [irreg. f, L. 
papilw butterfly 4 -ous ] Allied to the butterfly 
1733 Chfyne Eng Malady i x § 4 (1734) 98 Silk-wouns, 
and the other Insects of the pMilious Kind, 
jj Papilla (paprla). PI - 89 . [L., « nipplt^ 

dim. of Papula swelling, pimple.] 

1 . ZooU and AnaU a. The nipple of the breast; 
tlie^mamilla. {rare ip Eng. use ) 

[1398 Trbvisa Bhrilu De P. R v. xxxiv. (Bodl MS ), pe 
tette Jxe heed of he pappe hatte papilla in latyne ] 1693 tr. 
Blancof tPs Phys* Did (ed. 2), Papilla^ a red Excrescency 
in the middle of the Breast. X7S7-4X Cuamdcrs Cycl s v., 
The lacteal tubes, coming fiom the several ports of the 
bieasts, terminate in the Papillae 

b. Any minute nipple-hke protuberance, usually 
soft and fleshy, in a part or oigan of the body 
e g those on die skin, specially abundant at the tips of the 
Angers and elsewhere, and constituting the apparatus for 
the sense of touch (tactile papiilm), those on the tongue 
(ctrcuvwallaiet comcal, filijorm^ fdiate^ and fw^iform 
papilla), most of which are connected with the sense of taste 
(gustatory faptlla), those at the Ups of the Malpighian 
pwainids m the kidney [renal papilla) j those in the embryo 
which ultimately produce the teeth (dental paptllai ) , and 
those in vaiious parts of insects and other invertebrates, 
two malodorous organs which can be protruded from 
the abdomen in certain beetles Lachrymal papilla a slight 
protuberance on the edge of the eyelid, traversed by the 
lachrymal duct Opit^apilla see Onic A. a 
X713 Derham Phys -TheoL iv vi 144 Mr. Cowper hath 
given us very elegant Cuts both of the skin, and the Papillae. 
1748 HAETLEy Ohserv Mam 1 43 The nervous Papillae 
which are the immediate Organ in the Senses of Feeling, 
Taste, and Smell 1844. Carpenfer Prtnc, Hum Pkys 
§ 3 id The papilla, ate little elevations of the surface of 
the cutis, easily perceptible by the aid of a lens 1853 Ibid. 
(ed. 4) § 279 The Dentinal pulp makes its appearance in 
the form of a papilla, badding-out from the free surface of a 
fold or groove of the mucous membiane of the mouth, x88x 
Mivart Cat 03 Each hair grows from a single deimal 
papilla only, of which it is the greatly prolonged epidermal 
covenng 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm Lt/e 551 [In 
Holothurundedi The tube feet are either partially or com- 
pletely retractile, and furnished with a terminal disc .or 
they are conical papiUa without discs. 

c Path. A small papule or pimple 
1797 M. Baiilie Morb Atuzi (1807) *5® Papillas and 
pustules, somewhat resembling the small-pox. x^a Syd 
Soc, Lex , Papilla Also, a diminutive of Papula 
2 Bot A small fleshy projection upon any part 
of a plant 

1848 Craig, Papilla m Botany, tlie minute puncta upon 
the surface of a leaf, the vesicles on leaves of twigs [etc ] 
1870 Hookhr Stud Flora 37 Peppenvort papilla scale- 
like when dry. 1885 Goodale PhysioL Bot (1892) 15s In 
the earliest stage of its development the leaf is a mere papilla 
consisting of nascent cortex and nascent epidermb. 
Papzllar (pds'pilai, papifl^), a [ad, mod.L 
papiUdr-is . see next ] — next. 

1830 R Knox Blclard's Anat 143 Small papillar emi- 
nence, wluch are much more distinct upon the denuded 
dermis, than when seen through the epidermis 1861 Hulme 
tr MoquifirTandon n vi, vi 306 A case of papillar and 
vesicular inflammation 

Papillary (psepilan, papilari), a, [f L. 
(see above) + -aby; cf. ^.papiUatre (1690 
an Hatz.-Dann4).] Of the form or nature of a | 


papilla j containing, furnished wUh, or consisting 
of papillie , of, pertaining to, or affecting papillae 
Papillary lady the papillary la5'er of the skin Papillary 
muscles bundles of muscular Abie springing from the walk 
of the ventnules of the heait and attached to the chords 
tendwese 

1667 PhiL Tians 11 . 402 Conceining the Tongue, the 
same Author [Malpighi] has discoveied m it many little 
Eminences, which he calls Papillary. 17x3 Derham Phys - 
Theol iv. V (1727) 140 note, The outward Cover of the 
Tongue under which he papillary Parts. x886 Fagge & 
Pye-Smith f'nwc Med (ed a) 11 613 The papillary layer of 
the cutis 1899 Allbittfs Syst Med VII 847 Irregular con- 
traction of the papillary muscles 

b. Bot Of the nature of a Papilla (sense 2 ) 
1874 Lubbock Wild Floweis 111 54 The papillary edge of 
the summit of the pistil is the stigma 

Papillate (p^e pil^t, papi JA), a [ad. mod L. 
papiUdUus, i.^ptUa\ see -ate 2 2.] 

I Furnished or covered with papillae 

xZST lAhsvie. Expos Lex , Paptllatm papillate 1874 E 
Coups Birds AT, W 629 Two short, obtuse cornua, which 
are thickly papillate 1M7 W Phillips if Biscomycetes 
96 Hymemum same colour, papillate, granular. 

2 . Formed into a papilla, papillary. 

X890 in Cent Diet 

Fapillated (pae pilfited), a, [f. as prec. + 

-ED 1 ] == Papillate a 

x8a8 Stark Ehm Hat Hist. II 69 Branchiae piojecting, 
in the form of scaly plates, papillated, or like cirri 1834 
M«Muutrie Cuvier's Anim. Kmgd 141 ITie neck investLd 
with a plumeless and papillated skin 1897 Allbutt's Syst* 
Med, II. X058 A papillated, or a simple mouth 

Papille'ctomy, Sttrg [f Z-^apilla + Gr, exTo/ti) 
excision.] The excision of papiJl®. 

1900 Brit Med* Jrnl, 3 Feb 248 Renal Papillectomy 

fapilliferous (psepili f&ss), a [f modL 
paptUifef% in F paptlHfire (Lillre), f. papilla + -fier 
beaung + -ous.J Bearing papillte. 
x8a8 Kirby & Sp. Entomot I V 351 Cauda . 5. Papilliferous 
(Papilltpra) When at the last segment but one the tail 
exerts two soft fleshy oigan\ which secrete a milky fluid 
and yield a powerful scent Ex Staphylinus xB66 7 reas 
Bot 844/2 Papillose, Papdbferons, coveied with minute 
soft tubercles or excrescences, xpoo Brit Med Jrnl 
30 Jan X37 The perforation of papilnferous cysts, 

Fapilliform (papi lifpam), a {eirm* papillse- 
form) [f, mod.L papilhform-is ^ f as prec, 4 
-FOBM ] Of the form of a papilla ; nipple-shaped. 

xSaB Stark Elem Nat Hist II 396 Anus at the posteiior 
extremity, and a papiilifurm filament near it. x86i Hulme 
tr Moqnit>Tandon il hi iv. 143 The Leech then draws a 
small papiliform piece of the skin into its mouth 1878 Blll 
GegeidicmPs Comp* Anat 139 A thicker cuticular layer is 
formed on papilliform processes 

II Papillitis (pEopilortis), Path* [mod L. : see 
-ms 3 Inflammation of the optic papilla 

1892 Syd Soc Lex s v. Papilla, congestion. All cases of 
inflammation of the Optic disc are now usually designated 
Papillitis. 1899 AlUmtfs Syst Med VII 657 Attended 
with headache and a slight degree of papillitis. 

II Papilloiua (pnepilffo ma). Path. FI. -ata. 
[1. Papilla 4 Gr. ending -dma — formation ; 
cf Condyloma] A tumour of the skin or of 
a naucous membrane, consisting of an overgrown 
papilla or group of papillae, usually covered with 
a layer of thickened epidermis or epithelium , e.g 
a wart, com, condyloma, etc. 

x 866 A. Feint Prmc, Med (i 88 o) 43 A papilloma is com- 
posed of papillae, oilen very large and wregulai in sliape 
X873 T. H Green Itiirod. Pathol (cd. 2) 131 The Papillo- 
mata are new formations lesembling in structure ordinaiy 
papillae, and like these they grow from cutaneous, mucous, 
or seious suifaccs 

Coitd) Allhuii's Syst. Med W 1122 Papilloma-like 
giowths in cysts Ibid IV 837 A papilloma-like mass 
Hence || Papillomato sis, the formation of a 
papilloma; Papillo matons u., of, pertammg to, 
or of the nature of a papilloma. 

187a Peaslee Ovar Tuvms ao The benign papillo- 
matous or dendritic form of tumor 1897 Allbutts Syst. 
Med IV. 683 A small papillomatonb giowth 1809 J. 
Hutchinson Surg^ No 38 182 Family proclivity 
to cancer and to papillomatosis go together 
Papillose (pospild’as), a* [ad modL papil- 
Ibs-ns, f papilla* see -osEl] Full of or beset 
with papillte or mpple-like piojections. 

i7Sa Hill Hist Anim 425 The Anas, with a naked 
papillose face, The Muscovy Duck J7S3 Chambers Cycl 
Supp s v Lecfi, Papillose Leaf, one whose suiface is 
coveied with little roundish protuberances, or vesicles. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat I 532/1 The tongue becomes 
soft and papillose 1B77-84 F E Hulme WtldFl.'^xsi, 
Burdock— Anthers exserted : fllaments papillose. 

Hence Papillo sity, papillose condition 
x88x West in Jml Bot* X No 220 115 The papillosity 
of the upper part of the back of the fleive alone thoroughly 
distinguishes it. 

Fapilloso-, used as combining adverbial form 
of papillostis Papillose, as in Papillo so- 

a sperata a , rough with closely set papillae 
X846 Dana Zoopk (1848) 491 Surface of the coralla papilloso- 
a^iate 

Papillote (pse pibnt, -^l). Also 8 papillot, 
papiUiot(e, 8-9 papiUotte, 9 papilotte. [a F. 
papillate (Mme de Sevigne a 1696), app. a verbal 
sb. from ^paptlloter^ a supposed dejriv. of papillon 
butterfly.] A curl-paper. 

1748 H Walpole Let* to H. S.fi0ftway6 Oct., Z wish you 


could see him making squibs of his papillotes 1778 Refuia. 
tiofi ig The wild Devonia still on fashion doats, And turns 
thy satiie into papillotes 1797 Mrs AM Benneti Beggar 
Girl{i8s2)lll 169 Apapilliot having diopped from madame '5 
tete. X83X Brewstfr Hat Magic ui (1833) 42 Her Angers 
were m active motion among the papillotes. 

attrib 2845 bTOCQun er Haudbk, Bnt India (1834) 80 
A good supply of papillote paper 
FapilloUS (paptTos), a Now rare or Obs 
[ad mo^.'L* paptllbsus * see -ous ] » Fapjllosis 
X718 J Chawberlaynd Rehg Philos ^1730) I xiv, § 6 
Ihe Pai tides of the Olfactoiy Matter must strike with 
some Force against the Papillous Tegument, to pioduce the 
Sense of Smelling x82a-34 Goods Study Med* (ed. 4) 
IV. 486 Cutiule below the ‘.tabs . dotted with papillous 
apei Lures, oozing fie&h mattei 

Fapillule (papi IJ^I) [ad. mod.L. papvllula, 
dun of papilla ] A minute papilla , in Entotn 
applied to a small elevation or depiession with 
a minute papilla in the centre. Hence PapFllu- 
late a,, beset with papillules, 

1826 Kirbv & Sp Entomol IV 274 Papillulc (Papillnla), 
a tubercle or variole with an elevation in its centre PapiUu- 
late (Papillulaia), beset with many papillules. Ex. Elyti a 
of Dynasdis Hercules 9. 

I* Pa’pin# Obs In 5 papyn. [app, a. F paptn, 
now ‘pap for cbildien’, Cf Sc. Papptn ‘a soit 
of batter or paste, geneially made of flour and 
walei ,uscd by weaveis for dressing their linen warp, 
01 then webs * (Jam ) ] A dish composed of milk, 
flour, and yolks of eggs, sweetened with sugar 

c 1430 Two Cookery hks 9 Papyns —Take fayre MylUe an 
IMowie, an drawe it )iorw a stiaynoure, an set it ouei be 
fyre, an let it boyle a-whyle [etc.] 

Papinga, -gay, -go, -jay, obs ff. Popinjay. 
Papin’s digester : see Dioe&tek 4 
tPapion, -Otm. Obs* [a. OF. papion^ ad. 
meclL papto, of unknown oiigiii] A 

carnivorous beast used in hunting , app, the cheetah 
01 hunting leopaid 

[121244 Jac DC VnniACO Orient (DuCacM), Papiones 

quob appellant canes silvesties aciioies quamlupt 0:1375 
Maundev (French text) (Roxb ) v 14 En Cipre lem chace 
ouesqe papion«;, qi semblent leopardz pi luez^ qi preignont 
tropbienles behtes sauvages] <7x400 (Engli'ih text) rim?,, 
In Cipiemen huntes withpapiounsU/.S' Cott 7 ' it papyoims, 
v*ir papions, pampeons], |je whilk er lyke to leopci ds 1598 
Hakluyt Foy I, 98 (tr Hin fr. Will de Rubi uqms, 1253J 
ITie Taitars make themselues two gownes of wooluts 
skins, or Fox skins, or else of Papions \orig. de pellibus 
lupmis, vel vulpibus, vel papionibusj 
Papir, papire, obs foi ms of Paper. 

Fapish. pij), sb and 13 ! Now dial. [app. 
f. pape, dial, foim of Pope (fi.pape, \j*pdpd^ 

A adj. Papistical, popish (A hostile epithet ) 
1546 Gardiner Declar. Joye 21b, This they wyll aske 
me Thow papysshe bysshop and folujh lawer, doest thow 
deny piedesUuation? [Side note) They vse the woidpapish, 
to stop euery mans mouth withall. 1566 in PeacoLK Eng 
Ch Fm mini e (1866) 137 The vestments, albs, amc&ses that 
belong to the papibhe priste. 1759 Dilsvorth Pope T48 
None but apish and papish brats will heed him ciSz? 
Hogg i ales ^Sk III 160 The rebel a ew, and iheir papish 
rince. 1898 Crockett Stand Bearer xiv 118 He had 
een a Papish pnest some-gate in his youth 

B sb — Papist dial or tlltier ale. 

X604 in R. E C. Wateis Parish Reg Eng (1883) <58 
Christian Steevens was buried by women, for she was a 
papi&he. 1668 Dryden Sit M mar^all iv. i, There aie 
some Fapishes I'll warrant, that lie in wait for my daughter 
1792 Mad D’Aublay Lei to Mis Phillips Sept , Upon the 
supposition that, being nothing but French papishcs, they 
would never pay x8oa Coi eridgeZc// , to P Wedgwood 
(1895)417 The climate and country are heavenly, the inhabi- 
tants Papishes 182B Craven Gloss (ed. 2), P<2/;.r/i, a papist 
1894 Lvttie Betsy Giay 16 (E D D ) Ye ca’d him a Papish 
an’’ a rebel. 

Papisher. Ohs.oxdtal [See-EitL] =prcc. B. 
1823 Scott Peveril xxi, Tins plot that they ai e pursuiitg 
the Papishei s about 1836 J. H Nlwman Lett (1891) U. 
199 Dr Wiseman (somewhat coolly) has sent me down two 
fresh PapLshets last niglit 

Papism (ptfipiz’m) [a. F. papisme (1578 JR 
llatz-Darm), f, as next 4 -ism] The papal 
system , popery , R^nan Catholicism. 

xSSo Bale Apol 83 If all thynges muste be peisolued, that 
hathe bene promysed in papis,me 1553 IIecon AV/17 Rome 
(1563) 138 So long as y« Masbc endureth, so long shall papisnie 
continue. <2x6x4 P Liue Tiuo Serm (1619) 47 Papisme 
IS not a total defection, but an aberration^ ft om Christ. 
1716 M AtJun But 11 381 Invocation of Saints, 

Church-Ornaments, Priest-Vestments AUar-Garmenis, or 
such like Fundamental Articles of Papism. 1850 H. W. 
Grevillb Diary (1883) 373 He [Benuet] enter*, into the 
whole case of Puseyism, , Papism, his own position 

Papist (p^hpist). [a F. papists (1525 m 
GodeT. Compl ), or ad. i6tlx c. L papista, f. papa 
pope ’ see -1ST ] 

1 . An adherent of the pope ; esp an advocate of 
papal supremacy; also, more generally, a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church , a Roman Catholic 
or Romanist (Usually hostile or opprobrious ) 

[iSax FrsHER Serm* agst Luther Wks. (1876) 344 The 
popes holynes & his fauourers, whom he [Luther] calleth so 
often in densj on papistas, papastros, & papaiios, & papenses.! 
*534 (titld^ A Lite! Treatibe ageynst the Mutterynge of 
some Papistis m Comers 1657 J Sergeant Schism Dis- 
pach't 656 ’Tw clear that al Roman-Catholikes, that is, all 
Communicants with the Chuich of Rome or Papists (as 
they call them) hold the sutetance of the Pope’s Authority* 
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t 6 gg Tanner 28 Apr in Pe/^ys* Dtary (1879) VI 186 The 
Papists and other enemies of the Ch of England X78X 
Gibbon Decl ^ F 'xx, 11 . 152 note^ In the beginning of the 
last century, the Papists of England were only a thirtieth, 
and the Protestants of France only a fifteenth part of the 
respective nations. Pimes xo Oct 5/3 In spite of the 

clamour of the extreme Papists, the Vatican recognized that 
it had still to look to the Italian Government for piotection. 
2 attnb or guast-adj. « Papal 
iBtg Lady Morgan Aui^iog', (1859) 277 There, and in the 
bright hopes that opened to them of getting rid of papist 
government, it is that Bonaparte is a loss to Europe. 
Hence Fa*pistlike a , , Fa'pistly adv. 

1579 Fulkk Refni Rastel 739 To reason from the 
authontie ofmen negatiuely, IS Papistlike. 17x6 M Davies 
Athetu Bnt III Diss D>ama 29 He was suspected to be 
a Papist or Papistly affected 

Faprstic, os. p. as prec, + -lo; cf F. 
^apistzqne (loth c. inLittre) ] 

1 « Papistical. (Usually hostile.) 

Jove Exp* Dan vii. ro8 b, Lykewyse in the papistik 
chirche, what a multitude Sc vanete is there of laudable in 
syghte ceremonis 1624 Brief Inform* Aff Palati'nate 49 
Ihe Armie of the Papistique League did extreamely 
rauage the low Palatinate, X774 \Vartov HtsU Poetry iS\s* 
(184a) HI 130 Service-books for the old papistic worship 
x844LiNCARD^;^/£i'Aur C/a (1858) II xiii 259^A7/r,Idonot 
see why the papistic prelate Dunstan has not as good a 
claim to the honours of a reformer as either Alfred or jElfnc. 

2 absol or jd. =» Papist i. 

1389 Ma>piU* Epii (1843) 21 The papistics affirming all 
their traditions to be agreeable to the word. 

Papistical (paprstikal), «. [f. as prec + -AL ] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a papist or 
papists , adhering to the pope , of, pertaining, or 
adhering to the Church of Rome and its doctrines, 
ceremonies, and traditions, popish. Usually hostile 
or opprobrious (In quot 1568 « Papal ) 

IS37 Cromwell in Memtnan Life 4- Lett vj July (1902) 
II 65 Soo bus grace cannot a litle mervayl to here of the 
papibticall facion that us mayntamed in that town 1568 
Gkaftok Chroiu II. 599 A^ipiryng to ascend to the Fapi- 
sticall Sea. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomta 358 Our Protestant 
Jesuites (as well as the Pmisticall) care not for converting 
those Indians that have no (jold X767 S, Paterson Another 
'Jrav II 66 A papistical or a calvinistic saint 1873 M 
Collins Squire Suchesier II 11 17 The decorations had 
become unpopular Somebody had called them Papistical 

Paprstically, [f prec +-ly 2,] in 
a papistical manner ; popishly. 

157a Abp Parker Corr (Parker Soc.) 403 Inquu-e of <}ach 
unoidered persons papistically set i 6 ss Baxter Quaker 
Catech 30 1 hese Quakers that Pharisaically and Papistically 
justifie themselves. 1848 J. H, Newman Loss 4 Gam 207 
What IS called papistically inclined 

tPapi'Sticate,?/ Obs. iionce-wd* [f Papistic 
+ -ATE 3 ] irons* To render papistic. 

1746 W Horsley Fool (1748) II 67 Though he may not 
make them Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 

Papistry (p^'pistn). [f. Papist + -bt ] The 

doctrine or system of papists , popery j the Roman 
Catholic religion or faith. (A hostile term ) 

15 Pore Helpc m SkeltoiCs Wks (Dyce) I p cix, Say- 
inge It IS but papistiie, Yea, fayned and hipocrisy ^9 
LatimePs znd Serm bef Edw F/, To Rdr (Arb ) 54 The 
abolish mente of all papestne 1549-62 Sternhold & H, Pj , 
Come Holy Spirit^ Keepe us fiom sects and enors ail, and 
from all Papistiie 1617 Moryson Itin u 121 There was 
now small hope of reduang England to papistry 1732 
Neal Htst Punt I. 596 Because Papistry was odious. 
1856 W HiTTiER Ma7y Garvin xxix, Beholding The stranger 
cross his forehead with the sign of Papistne 

t Fa‘pize, v Obs* [f. L. papa Pope + -izb ] 
tnlr* To act or play the pope , to act on the side 
of the pope or papal system ; D. tram. To render 
papal or popish. Hence f Papized pp^^ d., imbued 
with popeiy, conformed to the papal system; 
+ Papiziug zfbl sb and ppl, a,, playing the pope , 
following papal doctrines 01 practices. 

1612 R. Cabbenter Soules Sent 41 It is only an opinion 
of papizing Paganes. 1629 Brent tr JevoelPs Episi in 
SarpVs Council Trent^ etc 854 When we see that nothing 
IS decreed in the Councell, but at the Popes pleasure, why 
may wee not say that the oracles of the Councels doe Papize? 
1639 Fuller Holy IVai 111 xxix, (1840) 170 Protestants cut 
off the authority from all papired writers of that age X692 
Scotch Preshyt* Elaq (1738) 80 Papismg Prelates. ax843 
SourHrv Comm pi Bk III 519 He is accused of PsLpizmgf 
because he wishes for conciliation. 

Paplette, paplote, variants of Papblote Obs* 
Papolatpy (p^ipp latn). mnce-wd [f. L pdpa 
pope + -LATRT.] Worship of, or excessive rever- 
ence foi , the pope So Papo latrous a , charac- 
tenzed by ‘papolalry*. 

xSg^Coniemp Rev Aug 302 Preachers of papolatry. Ibid. 
303 The new papolatrous and doginapoeic movement 
IlFapoose (pap^-s). Also 7 pappouso, par 
poTise, 8-9 pappoose [An Algonquin word; 
in Narragansett_^t^i>^j, Pequot pouppous (i,e poo- 
poos).] A North- American Indian young child. 

1634 W, Wood Hem Eng- Prasp (1865) 108 This little 
Fappouse travells about with his bare footed mother to 
paddle in the Icie Clammbankes 1677 1 . Mather Hem Eng* 
(1864) 197 They thought to make the English believe those 
base Papooses were of royal Progeny i8<^ Kendall Trap 
I, xiu 152 From papoose^ a word by which, as it is said, 
some of the Indians mean a child. 1865 F. Parkman 
Champlam xii, (1875) 348 Naked pappooses screamed and 
ran 1890 L. C D’Oylb Notches 28 Strapped m that queer 
contrivance in which squaws carry tb^ papooses. 


f b Comb* z866 Tieas Bot 844/2 Papaose^rooi, the root 
of Caulophyllum ihalutioidts 

(I Fapoosli,papoiicli(e (p^p«/). Also 7 papu- 
cha^ 9 papoush . see also Babouche, Pabouch 
[a. Pers. paposh (Turkish pdbutcli) 

slipper, shoe, f. Pers \spd foot 4 ^^^pffsk cover- 
ing.] A Turkish or Oriental slipper. 

1682 WiiEi ER foum Greece ii 187 They slip off their 
Papuchas, or bhoes, when they go m to do their Devotions 
Ibid* V 349 They never wear Papouches, or Slippers, like 
the Turks 1835 Willis PencilUngsl\* \ax 115 A ragged 
and decrepit dervi&h, with his papooshes in his hand. 18^ 
Thackeray Eastern Adv Fat Contnb. Wks. XIIi 
621 Hib pipes, narghil&j jataghans, and papooshes made 
him a personage of no small importance 

f Pappe, rd, Obs [p * pappe^ vA*!*. pappm^ 
- Pappus. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuods Dtsp* 356 Flowers, which wither 
and turne into pappe or down 

f Pappe, V Obs* rare^K [? Connected with P^vp 
sb 2 and v 1 Cf. It pappare * to feed with pap ’ 
(Flono).] irons To feed, cram, pamper. 

?ax4oo m Wnght R^* Aut* II 42 To pappe and pampe 
her fieische. 

Fappescent (p«pe'sent), a* Bet Also aron* 
papeso-. [f see-EscBUT.] Producing 

a pappus, as composite plants 
1720 Blair in PIuL Trans* XXXI. 33 The Esulse and 
Ttfhymali are Cathartick; tho* both these are Lactescent, 
yet they differ from those which are Fappescent aUo xygx 
ARBUTHNOT‘'/l/r/wx/rvi (173s) 222 CooliHg, lactesceut, pape- 
scent Plants, as Cichory, Lettuce, Dandelion, 173a — Rules 
of Diet 346 Some lactescent papescent Plants as Endive. 

Pappet, obs vanant of Poppet, Puppet, 
Fappiferous (p^piferos), a* Bot. rarer^^ 
[f L papp-ns + -PEBOUS.] Bering a pappus, 

2890 in Cent* Diet* 1893 in Syd Soc* Lex. 

Fappiforia (pas pi^im), a* Bot* [f. 

L. papp-us + -FOBM.] Having the form of a 
pappus 1866 Treas Bot 844/2. 

Papple, dial, var. Popple, cockle (weed), 
Papponymic (paepunx mile) nonce-wd* [f. Gr. 
Trdinr-or grandfather, ^iex paironymtc.l (See quot.) 

187s M A Lower Eng Surtiatnes (ed 4) fl vii 73 Those 
who assumed the latter \Mac\ adopted the father’s name or 
Patronymic^ while those who took the former [ 0 ' 3 , chose 
the designation of the grandfather, the Papponymic 
Pappoose, pappouse, variants of Papoose. 
FappOSe (p^np^u s), a Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. L. 
papposus (in 17th c. botanists) : see Pappus and 
i -ose,] Furnished with a pappus; of the nature of 
a pappus, downy. 

1692 Ray Creation l (2692) 99 That pappose Plumage 

r owing upon the Tops of some of them [SeedsJ 1703 
Fltiver m Phil lions XXIIL 1422 Above a dozen 
pappose spikes. i86x Bentley Man, Bot 575 Calyx .. 
supenor, with a membranous or papfiose hmb 

Fappoiis (psepas), a* Bot* [Sec prec and 
-ous J = prec, 

i 1658 SirT Browne Gm'-d Cyrus m* 155 The seeds of 
many pappous or downy flowers 1785 Martyn Roussecats 
Bot* xxviii (2794) 430 It consists of pappous or villous hairs. 
1806 Galpine Bnt Bot 409 Salix. Seeds pappous, 

[| Pappus (pse p^s). [mod L , a. Gr vSanros,'] 

1 . Bot* The downy or feathery appendage on 
certain fimts, esp. on the achenes or ‘seeds* of 
many Cofttpositm^ as thistles, dandelions, etc.; 
hence extended to the reduced calyx of CompostitR 
generally, whether downy, bnstly, scaly, toothed, 
or membranous. 

1704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Pappus^ in Botany, is that 
soft light Down, which grows out of the Seeds of some 
Plants, such as Thistles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, etc xSxi 
A T Tnomsovi Lend D/js^.(j 828) 405 The capsule is crowned 
with a feathery pappus x866 Treas Boi 844/2 Pappus, 
the calyx of composites, m which that organ is reduced to 
a mem Diane, or scales, 01 hairs, or a mere rim 
Comb 2847 E* Steele Field Bot 23 Cal with a 
supenor membranous or pappus like lunb. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 222 Tragopogon pappus-hairs in many senes. 
Ibid* 288 Centaui ea mgia ..pappui»*scales short unequal or 0 . 
2 . Anat (Seequots) 

1857 Mayne Expos Lex , Pappus Anat Term for the 
fiist downy beard of the chin 2893 Syd, Soc Lex , Pappus. 
.Also, the downy hair of the skin and cheeks, 

Fappy (p8s pi), sb,^ pim, of Papa.] A child*s 
pet-name for ‘ father Now 
1763 Bickerstaff Love in Village 66 Come, be a dear 
good-natured pappy, 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vr. viii, 
O DO, Fappy has a world of business to settle first. 1897 
* OuiDA ’ Massarenes xx, Now they weie doing the same 
with poor pappy. , . 

Pappy, sb^ [dim. of Pap jo 2] A nursery 
equivalent of Pap sb*^ (also dial of Pap sb l), 

1807 E. S Barrett All Talents 38 A giant sputt’rmg 
pappy fiom the spoon, 

Fappy (p»*pOj P* ■** 

nature 01 consistence of pap ; soft and wet 
2^6 Wiseman Chirurg* Treat v, w 386. 1 saw it [his head] 
swelfd in severall places some of the Swenwgs were big 
and pappy 1762 Mills Sysi PraeU Hush 1 . 137 A sword 
of their roots laid over a very pappy mud 1849 Biackw, 
Mag LXVI X03 A pappy potato, salted m the boiling 
1896 Allbidfs Syst* Med I 402 Bread crumbs and milk 
in fine pappy condition . , 

b. Jig* Feeble in diaracter, * milk-nnd-watery , 


1809 W Blake D tw; Catal No 9 There would soon be 
an end of proportion and strength, and it would be weak, 
and pappj', and thick-headed, like his own works. 1893 
G Allln Scallywag I 67 You left me to talk half the day 
to that pappy, sappy, vappy big Enghshman, 
c. Comb , pappy-headed* 

18*8 Southey to A An honest fellow of 

the numskull race, And, pappier-headed still, a ver}* goose 
Papre, Pap^, obs. forms of Papeb, Popery, 
fPapse. Obs. rare'^^. The name of some 
game or sport; or peih.// pranks 
c X440 York Myst xxix 358 And sone schall ye see Howe 
we schall play papse for Jie pages Jjrowe. 

II Fapula (pm pirfJa). PL [L., = pustule, 
pimple, in foim a dim. of ^papa, app. from a loot 
pap- to swell ] 

1 Bath = Pabulb i 

X706 Phillips, Papula, a Swelling with many reddish 
Pimples that eat and spread 2875 B. Meadow s Chiu Observ 
22 The papulae remain, a hair plainly seen in the centre of 
each 1876 Duhrinc Dis, Skm 41 Papulae are circumscribed, 
solid elevations of the skin, vaiying m size from a pm-head 
to a spht pea. 

2 . Zool* and Bot = Papule 3. 

1857 Ne Papulifckous]. 1870 Bentley Bot, (ed a) 
58 Those with one secreUng cell placed above the level of 
the epidermis are fiequently termed papulae or papill®. 
Papular (pm’piwlaJL), tz. [f prec +- ab] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of papules or pimples. 

z 8 z 8 - 2 o E Thompson tr Cullen's Hosol* Method (ed, 3) 
321 These papular affections are peculiar to infants 1879 
Si. Giorge's Hosp Rep IX. 221 Administration interfered 
with by a papular eruption 
PaptQaxde, obs. form of Papeiabd. 
Fa'pulated, a [f L . papttla + -ate2 2 + -ed i ] 
Covered with or marked by papules or pimples. 

2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed 4] IV. 463 A harsh 
papulated or watery nnd 1874-88 W Williams Prtne* 
4 Pract* Vet Med. [ed 5) 218 The disappearance of the 
p^ulated eruption. 

FapulatlOU (pBepwdtf^'Jsn). [n. of action f. 
L papuldre to produce papulst or pimples.] The 
foimabon of papules or pimples. 

1877 Roberts Hasidbk Med* (ed 3) 1 , 161 Papulation is 
deferred till the 7th, Bth, 9th, or loth day 1899 Allhutts 
Syst Med VIll. 607 The papulation, is as fiequently the 
consequence of the scratching as its cause. 

Faunle (pae*pw?l). [ad. L, popular cf. F. 
papule (1555 in Hatz.-I)aim ).] 

^ 1 . A small, solid, somewhat pointed swell- 
ing of the skin, usually mfiammatoiy, without 
suppuration; a pimple 

[1857 Mayne has only Papula.} 1864 W T. Fox Shin 
Dts* 30 Papules and vesicles may exist m abundance with 
very little erythema 1893 LeAr.s.v., The minute 

anatomy and pathology of papules are vexy vanous. 

2 . Zool aud Bot* « Papilla i b, 2. 

287a H C. Wood Fresh-Water Algse (2874) 223 Nodules 
a^roximate, with their papules applanate. 

Papuliferous, a* [f. L papula + -(i)fbrous 
beanng.] Bearing papules ; papilliferous. 

2837 Mayne Expos Lex, Pe^li/erus, Boi Having or 
bearing papulae, as the branches^ leaves and calyces or the 
Mescmbryctnthemum paptiltferwu : papuliferousi 
Fapulo- (psepitzk), used as combining form 
of Papula, Papule, in pathological terms, as 
Fa pnlo-exytlie ma, erythema accompanied by 
papules ; hence Pa pulo-exytho^matoua a*, diar- 
acterized by papulo-eiy thema. Fa pulo-pu sttUar 
a*, characterized by swellings resembling papules 
but containing pus. Fa ptao-sqna’mous a*, char- 
actenzed by papules covered by scales. Fa^pulo- 
vesicle, a swelling resemblmg a papule, but 
containing fluid , hence Fa pulo-vesi’culav a , 
characterized by papulo-vesicles. 

z8m AUbnits Syst* Med. VIII 808 Gyrate patches of 
erythema or ^papulo-erythema Ibid 697 Preceded by 
a ^papulo-eiythematous condition. Ibtd. 860 A ^papulo- 
pustulor skin-affection 2876 D uhring Dts Smn 247 Where 
the process runs into a ^papulo-squamous stage Ibid* 67 
A great variety of stages of exudation giving rise to the 
papule, ^papulo vesicle, vesicle [etc.]. 1875 B Meadows 
Clht Observ 47 An irritable and *papulo-vesicular patch on 
the back of each hand 

Fapulose (psepKrious),^; rad.mod.L papu- 
lo 5 ~m' see Papula and -osb.j Covered with 
papules or papillm ; papillose 
*776 J. Lee Introd* Boi Explan Terms 385 Fapulosum, 
papulose, covered with vascular Punctures x8to Lindley 
Nat, Syst, Bot 57 Stigmata, papulose, or pencil-formed. 

So Papnlo'sity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Pe^ulostiy, fulness of pimples or 
blisters 2658 in Phillips. 

Papulous (psB'pi«l 9 s), a* [f. as prec. f -ous.] 
Covered with or characterized by papules, papu- 
lose ; of the nature of a papule, papular, 

18x8-20 E. Thompson tr Odien's Nosol Method (ed 3) 
320 The varieties of papulous eruption are comprehended 
under three genera, xfe AUbuits Syst* Med*\lll 6 o 5 
Among the papulous diseases of the skin. 

Fapure, ohs. form of Paper. 
t Fa'pwort, Obs [f. Pap sbt^Q) + WobtJ 
An old name of the herb Mercury. 

a 2400-50 Siock/u Med MS* 203 Hercurie or papwourtz 
or j>emoresmerewourt mercunedts* x^GmAXoi^ Herbal 
App*, Papwort is Mercurie. 

Papy, obs. form of Poppy. 
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Papyllardie, variant of PAPELAnDY Ods 
t Papyr, papyre, anglicized foims ot Papirus 
1601 Holland Fimj/ xni xu !♦ 392 The veiy Lodie of 
the Papyr it sclfe, serveth. very well to twist and weave ther* 
with little boats x66a STiLLiNcrL Ong-.Sacr Ded x Mose^, 
when exposed in an Ark of Nilotick jiapyre. 1855 Bailey 
S^ir Leg in Mysttc^ etc (ed 2) 88 Nile born papyr 
Papyr, -e, obs. forms of Paper 
PapyraceoTia (papu^^ Jss), a, Nat. Hist [f 
\i.papyr-us (see Paper) + -aojcods ] Of the con- 
sistence or thinness of paper; of the natuie of 
paper; papery, 

175a Sir J Hill Htst Am/n i6g The violet-puiple, 
papyraceous Solen I t's whole substance is not thicker than 
that of a sheet of tolerably thick paper. 18x4 C Dubois 
Ejiii Lamarck's Arrafigem Testatea 14a Shell thin, 
fragile, and papyiaceoiis 1836-9 Todd Cycl AnaU II. 
156/2 The scapula is quite papyiaceous in some places 
x^a Htjxlcy in Nature 9 Mar 43^ This papyiaceous 
substance has taken the place of the epidermis 

Papyr aX (papoioial), a noitca-wd, [f. L. 
papyr-us -f -At.] Made or consisting of paper. 

1848 Lytton Caxtms vii. ii, Uncle Jack, whose pocket 
was never without a wet sheet of some kind, drew forth a 
steaming papyial monster. 

Fapyriau (papirian), a. Also -ean. [f. L. 
papyriiis of papyras + -an,] Pertaining to or 
composed of papynis 

1754 Dodslcv Agrw Poems (1810) 360/1 And from whence, 
A second birth, grows the papyr ean leaf, A tablet film, on 
winch the painter-hard Dehneates thought. 1836 I Taylor 
Phys Theory Another L^/e{^^S^)^^ An inscnption, which 
heietofore had been commuted to a leaf, or papynan scroll. 

Fapyxiferons (psepm feras), a [f. L. par- 
pynfir papyrus-beaiing + -00a , see -(i)peeous] 

a. ‘Producing or yielding papynis. b. Producing 
or yielding paper, or a substance resembling or 
serving as paper, 

1656 Blount GtossogTi Papynferous^ that bears or brings 
forth Paper, or the Rush Papyius 1837 Mayne Expos 
Le r , Papyrtferus^ Bot, Beai mg paper papy nferous. 1866 
J B Rose tr Omits Meiam 463 To steerToPapyrifeious 
seven mouth Nile. 

Papyriii(p8epinn). Also -me, [mod,f,L papy- 
rus (see Paper) + -in ^ ] The same as parchment 
paper or vegefaJbla parchment • see Pabchhent. 

x 85 a Edm Philos, Jml N S. XII 324 Vegetable parch- 
ment — Papyrine 1863-72 Watts Diet Chem I 819 Un- 
sized paper plunged into [dilute] sulphui 1C acid .and then 
washed with we^ ammonia [is] converted . into a tough 
substance very much resemhhng animal parchment The 
foimation of this lemarkable substance was firbt noticed in 
X847, by Messrs Poumarede and Figuier, who gave to it 
the name of Papy mu 1864 Webster, Pdpynne. 
Fapyxine (i>apai nn), a. [ad. L, papyrin-us 
of papyrus: see -nna^.] a. Made of papyrus 

b. Hesemblmg paper (Mayne Expos, Lex 1857). 
r8x6 G S, Faber Ong, Pagan Idol 1 . 211 They made a 

papyiine vessel, which in form represented the head of the 
deity [Osins] 1819 — Dtspemaiiom (1823) I. 372 The 
active missionaries whom the great maritime people .is to 
send by sen with papynne volumes. 

Papyritious (psepmjos), a. rare^K [f, L. 
/it/yr-wr (see Paper) - f-mo0si: cf. L ctnertcius'] 
~ Papyraceous. 

1840 Westwood Classt/ Tnsects II. ao6 It is of a white, 
slender, and papyntious texture. 

Fapyro-, combining form of Gr. n&itvpos Papy- 
rus (also in sense * paper *) . as in Fapyroovaoy 
(paepirp’krasi) nonce-wd. [-oraoy], govemment by 
paper, i. e. by newspapers or literature; Fapy- 
roXogy (paepirplodsi) [-lout], the study of 
papyri; Papyropbobla (pap9ior^f<?u bia) mnee-wd 
[-phobia], dread of paper ; f Papyro polist Obs, 
rare'“o [Qy, to sell], a seller of paper; 

Papyrotlnt. seequot., Papyroxylin(paepirpksi- 
lin) \yX\xxpyroxylvn\ (see quot.), 

X843 Tati's Mag X 238 A vow against sparing one drop 
of blood which the tubunals had once devoted to the altars 
of the *Papyrocracy. 1898 Athetmun 24 Dec 887/1 In 
the depaitment of ^papyrology , if we may use such a word. 
1900 Ihd 3 Feb 140/3 Papyrology is the Greek study which 
IS devouring all the lest 1790 Moral Set I l 11. 

§ 320 Of thw ^papyrophohia I was cured long ago, x6s6 
Blount Glossogr ,*Papyropoltst, a Seller of Paper 1897 
Wall Diet Photegr (ed 7) 435 Papyrotype^ Papyrography^ 
or *Papyroituti modifications of photo-liihography, in which 
paper is used as material on which the original transfer is 
made 1894 Bottone Electr, Ltsir Making (ed 6) 26 Gun- 
papei, or *papyro\yhne, is paper which has been immersed 
for a few seconds in a mixtuie of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and then washed in an abundance of water Jhid 27 If papy- 
roxylme is used, it should be made fiom stout millboard 

Fapyrograph (papgieTdjgiaf), sb, [f Gr. 
irdvvp-os papyrus (see Paper) -p -ypasl>os -GRAPH,] 
Name of an apparatus patented (1874) by E Zuc- 
cato for copying documents by chemical agents 
acting tiiiough a porous papei -stencil. 

(In quoL 1878 erioaeously put foi photopapyrography) 
[1876 Papter Zeitung 1S8 \titld\ Zuccato's Papyrograph ] 

1877 Echo 22 Oct 4/z Besides the old-fashioned carbon 
paper., we have the papyrograph, the auto polygraph, the 
autographic, and various other systems of so-called printing 

1878 Abney Photogr (1881) iBi This method has been 
named by Sir H. James as the papyrogiaph It must not 
be mistaken for another process, used for copying letters or 
arculars, and known by the same name, 2883 R. Haldane 
Vorkshop Receipts Ser n. 179/2 In the early days of papy- 


rograph printing, a pad, saturated with peisulphate of non, 
was placed al the back of the stencil. 

Hence Papy*rograpIi v. trems,^ to copy with 
a papyiograph; Papyrogra*pMo a., pertaining to 
or produced by a papyrogiaph or papyrography, 
X848 H E Strickland in yardtne's Contt tb Otntth 20 
If [a person] adopts the Papyrographic process, he has 
merely to draw on paper with lithogiaphic chalk instead of 
a lead pencil, and to send his design to an anastatic 
printer, who will speedily strike oflf the requisite number of 
impres‘,ions 1874 Spec^ Znccato's Patent No. 1078 , 1 shall 

refer to the paper so prepared as papyt ogi apbic paper 
a 1890 W R Ware Vpoodjwoj king Tools ^Cent Diet ), The 
first draft of these lessons was printed or papyrogiaphed 

Fapyrograp!h,y(p®pir^grAfi). [f. aspicc + 
-GRARHY.] A teim applied to a piocess of writing 
or drawing on paper and transferring the design to 
a zinc plate whence it is pnnled. 

The name had already been given in French {pa^to- 
graphic) to various tiansfer processes introduced in 1819, 
1822, and 1840 T^ectively. More recently it has been 
loosely applied in English toCaptn Abney’s papyrotype, etc. 
1848 H E Strickland in Jardine's Contrih Ormth 20, 

1 found that drawings made on paper with this [lithogiaphic 
chalk] could be readily transferred to zinc, and would supply 
an indefinite number of impressions This new process, the 
original design being made on papei, I have distinguished 
by the name of Papyrography. 1849 P H De laMotte 
{title) Anastatic Printing and Papyiography 1888 Lictze 
Hehogtapkic Processes 112 Capt Abney’s Papyrography 
[= Papyrotype] 

b The process of copying with a papyrogiaph. 

In mod. Diets. 

Papyrotype (papoioT^toip). [f Papybo- + 
Type J Name given to a modification of photo- 
lilhogiaphy, devised by Captain Abney, in which 
the picture is first punted on a sensitized gelatin 
film supported on paper, and afterwards transfeired 
to a lithographic stone or to zme 
1874 Adney Instr, Phoiogf 122 To make a transfer by 
Papyrotype 1892 Broiucrs Photogr 159 A process called 
Papyrotype was patented by Capt. Abney [Specif 615 of 

1873] 

II Fap3rrus (papaieTi^s), Pi. papyri (-aia-roi). 
Also 4-7 papirus. [L. papyrus^ a. Gr •no.nvpos 
the paper-rush; also, the wriung material prepared 
fiom It ] 

1 . An aquatic plant of the sedge family, the 
Paper Reed or Paper Rush {Cyperus Eapyrus or 
Fapyrits antiqtiorunC)^ with a creeping rootstock 
which sends up stems from 8 to 10 feet high, 
bearing spikelets of flowers on long stalks iti 
a large cluster at the top; foimerly abundant 
in Egypt, and the souice of the writing matenal 
used ^ the ancients (see 2) , still fouud in Abys- 
sinia, Syria, Sicily, etc. 

1388 Wycuf Isa. xviiL 2 The loud that sendith mes- 
sangerls bi the see, and in vessels of papirus on wains. 1398 
TRBViSA^iiZ^//^ DeP R xvii cxxvi (Bodl MS), Papirus is 
he name of a rusche h* is idruyed to tende fuyre & lanterns 
iS^ Turner Names of Herbes 60 Papynis groweth not 
m Englande, it hath the facion of a gieate Docke . It maye 
be called in englishe water paper, or herbe paper. 1615 
Sandys Trav (1632) 102 The sedgie reeds which grow in 
the marishes of iEgypt, called formerly Papyn, of which 
they made paper X727-41 Chambers Cycl s v. Paper, 
Besides Paper, they made tads, ropes, and other naval 
rigging; as also mats, blankets, clothes, and even ships, of 
the stmk of the Papyius 1827 Moore Eptcnr, xvi (1839) 
173 Planks., bound ludely together with bands of papyrus 
i86s Livingstone Zyunbesi iii. 8a The shore was covered 
with reeds and papyrus 

2 A substance piepared, m the form of thin 
sheets, from the stem of the papyius plant, by 
laying thin slices or strips of it side by side, with 
another layer of similar stiips crossing them, and 
usually a third layer again parallel to the fiist, 
the whole being then soaked in water, pressed 
together, and dried ; used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, etc,, as a matenal for writing on 

X7a7-4i Chambers Cyel a.v Paper, Taking the MS of 
St. Mark’s Gospel at Venice to be written on Egyptian 
Papyrus. 1824 J Johnson Typegr II xu 430 Ancient 
manuscripts written on Papyrus, both in Greek and Latin. 
X834 Lytton Pompeii 1 m. 14 The few rolls of papyrus 
which the ancients deemed a notable collection of books 
1877 A. B Edwards XJp Nile xv 397 'Ihese invaluable 
letters, written on papyrus in the hieratic character 
8. (With pl./tfjbrn.) An ancient manuscript or 
document written on papyius 
1824 J Johnson Typogr II xu 430 The fiist Papyrus 
was at length unrolled, and pio\ed to be a Treatise of 
Music. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Amasis 1 , 11. i. v 267 Hiis 
mummy was accompanied by a papyrus. 1873 Scrivener 
Led, Text N Test 20 Those Biblical codices which most 
resemble the Heiculanean papyri 

4 atinb, and Cmb, 

1837 Sir j G Wilkinson Anc. Egypt vul III 62 Pur- 
poses to which the papyrus plant is said to have been 
applied x866 Livingstone Last yruls, (1873) I dl 234 
Papyrus roots are haid to the bare feet i^s Scrivener 
Led Text N, Test 16 The papyrus fragments rescued from 
the ruins of Herculaneum 
Paquet, -ette, obs. forms of Packet. 

Far (pai), sb,^ [a. L. par equal, (as sb.) that 
which 15 equal, equality. Cf. It. pare^ Sp,, Pg. 
par^ l^.pair equal; It, Gei./a;/, Pg. paro^ par 
of exchange ] 


1 Equality of value or standing ; an equal footing, 
a level Now chiefly m plir on or upon a par. 

1662 Peity Taxes 26 A natuial par between land and 
laboui, i&jz — Pol Anat (1601) 63 The most in^ortant 
[is] to make a Far and Equation between Lands and Labour, 
so as to express the Value of any thing ly either alone 1706 
Phillips s.v , To be at Par, i. e to be equal *7x0 Palmer 
Pi overbs 25^ Thus matters were brought to a par, and victory 
j stood hoveling o’re the illustrious combatants 1726 Swift 
I Gullweruiw, The rest of the great officers aie much upon 
a par. 1741 Monro Anat. (ed 3) 16 The Renewal and 
Wasle keeping pretty near par in adult middle Age. 1753 
i A Murphy Grafs-Itm fful No 61 II 53 It will set the 
I Ladles upon a Par with the Men. 1761-2 Hume Hist 
Eng, (1806) III. App HI 629 Industry increased as fast as 
gold and silver, and kept commodities neaily at a par with 
money i8oa H. Marun Helen of Gleitioss II, 211 Lord 
DorviIIe is almost at par with you. 183a I. Taylor Salm- 
day Even 481 All are to beseem themselves as if all were 
on a par X850 W. Irving Goldsmith xv. i8z Elevated 
almost to a par with his idol. 1873 Burton Hist Scot V 
1x111 404 Something near to par with what Scotland had to 
lender in return. 1876 Mozley Umv Sesm, v 120 Ihe 
rights of natural society are not to be put upon a par with 
the lude ideas of eaily ages 

f b. An equal niimencal strength, f 0. A match, 
something that is equal or a match to anothei. Obs 
1708 Swift Sacr. Test Wks 1755 H 1 130 So many of 
oui [lush] temporal peers live in England, that the bishops 
are generally pretty near a par of the [Irish] house 17x1 
P H. Pzevf true last Pai Its 234 The X’lyal of this worthless 
Tool was made a Pai to that of Arch-Bishop Laud’s 

2 Comm a. The lecognized value of the enr- 

lency of one country in terms of that of another, 
in of exchange sec Exchange sb 4 

1622 IV^LYNCS Anc Law-Merch 416 Tlie diuersitie of the 
said Par of Exchanges of thirtie three shillings foure pence 
for the Low coun treys, and twentie feme shillings nine pence 
for Hamboiough "Lozycc Lower, InteiestWV^ 1727 
II 72 I’he Par is a certain Number of Pieces of the Com 
of one Country, containing in them an equal Quantity of 
SiKcr to that in another Number of Pieces of the Com of 
anothei Countiy. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s,v, Ihe Par 
differs from the course of exchange, m tins, that the Par of 
exchange shews what other nations should allow m ex- 
change , which is certain and fixed, by the intimsic values 
of the several species to be exchanged, but the course 
shews what they will allow in exchange 183a McCulloch 
Commere Did (1852) 579 The thousand circumstances 
which aie daily and hourly afTecting the state of debt and 
credit, prevent the ordinal y course of exchange from bting 
almost ever precisely at pat. 1838 Penny Cycl X 108/2 
Between two countries m^mg use of the same metal a par 
may exist , but between two countries one of which makes 
use of gold and the other of silver an invanakle par cannot 
exist x86i, x868 [see Exchange sh, 4] x86x Goschcn For, 
Exclu (1864) 6 If the exchanges were at par— that is to say 
if the indebtedness of the two countries weie equal. 1882 
R Bithell Cotmiing-Ho Diet (i893)» Mint Par of Ex. 
change, the weight of pure gold or silver in a com of one 
coiintr^ as compared with that m a com of another. 

b Equality between the maiket value of stocks, 
shaies, bonds, etc , and the nominal or face value. 
Chiefiy in the exiiressions at par, at the face 
value , above par, at a pnee above the face value, 
at a premium ; below par, at a discount. 

1726 Swift Gnllwer i vi, The exchequer bills would not 
circulate under nme per cent, below par 1744 Tindal 
Raptn's Hist Eng III Contiru 336/1 The credit of the 
Exchequer notes being thus secured, tlicy daily rose nearer 
to par 1755 H. 'Walpole Let. to J, Chute 20 Oct, 
Lottery tickets nsc subsidiary tieaties under par— I don’t 
say, no price. xBoa Ediiu Rev, I 104 A stock bearing one 
half per cent, would not find many purchasers at pai 1892 
Barn Smith & Hudson Anthm for Schools 304 When 
the price of £ 100 stock is f 100 in money, the stock is said to 
be at par. 

c. attrib. Par value = value at par. 
z86z Gosciicn For Exch 6 Thus those who have the bills 
to sell are able to obtain moie than the actual par value for 
them. Ibid, 48 The limits within which the exchanges may 
vary are on the one extreme, the par value, plus the cost 
of transmission of bullion , on the other extieme the par 
value, minus this identical sum 

3 An average or noimal amount, quality, degree, 
or condition On a par, on an average. 

1778 [W. Marshall] M mutes Agrtc 5 Nov an. 1775, From 
five bushels of malt, I find, are brewed, on a par, forty-four 
gallons of strong, and eighty of small X796 W Marshall 
IF England 1 . 32 Taking the par of years, we may fairly 
place "west Devonshue ten days or a fortnight behind the 
Midland District 1805 Forsyth Beauties 6cot (1806) I'V', 
255 The nominal farms contain on a par about ninety 
acres within the head dike, and about 250 acres of moor or 
hill lands i8ia Sir J Sinclair Syst, Hush, Scot i 382 A 
very small sacrifice of this sort would bring good clover and 
rye grass to the par of old tuif. 1863 Fitzroy IVeather 
Bk 1$ note. Its [the barometer’s] average height being 29 95 
niches at the mean sea level in England on the London 
parallel of latitude, which height may be called ‘par’ for 
that level attrib Ibid 323 The barometer had risen,, but 
not to its normal or par height, 

b. Above or below {uiider) par, above or below 
the average, normal, or usual amount, degree, 
condition, or quality. So up to par, 

1767 Sterne 7 r Shandy IX, xxiv, For the livre or two 
above par for your supper and bed. 1778 [W Marshall] 
Mtnuics Agric, 5 Nov. an, 1775, The last brewing costs but 
5^. a gallon, but it ^ below par 1782 Miss Burney Cectlta 
iL 1, Soon find out if they are above par Z790 M, Cutli r 
in Life, etc. (1888) I 461 Some of them [^eeches in the 
House] far below par. 2809 Malkin Gtl Bias vn. iv f 6 
A little below par with respect to your own works in general 
X826ANNE "Rov ALL Sketches 7,jo The females appeared to be 
rather under par, as did some of the other sex. x886 Baring- 



PAR, 


Gould Court Royal xlviii, I think he c&ught a chill, and 
being below par he succumbed. z8^ H. Spekcer in Westm, 
Gaz 20 May 4/3 Thanks for your inquiry 1 am about up 
to par, and not without hope of rising above it presently. 

4 . Golf, The smallest number of strokes m which 
(without chance or fluke) a round has been finished 
(on a particular conrse). Also aiirtk 
x8g8 IVesitn Gaz, 30 Mar 9/3 Comparison between the 
par value of the different championship courses and the 
winning scores in the last championship meetings over 
them 1900 find 9 Mar 3/2 'I he piofessionals went round 
in the par of the green— 74 

il Par, sb 2 Anat [L. far equal (see prec ) ; 
also, a pair.] A pair, m L. names of the pairs of 
cranial nerves ; chiefly in far vagum^ lit ‘wander- 
ing pair', the two pneumogastric nerves 
1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, Par Vagwn^ a Pair of 
Nerves arising below the Auditory ones. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl s. V , Par VaguM^ or the eighth Pair, w a very notable 
conjugation of nerves, of the medulla oblongata; thus called 
from their wide, vague distribution 1893 Soc, Lex 
s V , Par vagum nervoru7nj the two pneumogastric nerves 
Par (paj), sb 3 dial [Related to Pab v 1 , ME. 
parrtn (13th c.), and thus possibly going back to 
a ME. *farref and even to an OE. *fearre, radical 
form of fearrzic, Parbock, q v.] An enclosure 
for beasts , also in comb , as par-yard see quots, 
18x9 Rainbird (1S49} 29;^ (Eng Dial Diet). ^1825 
Porby Voc, £ Angha^ Par^ an indosed place for doraesuc 
animals, for calves, perhaps, in particular. Ibtd , Paryardt 
the farm>yard, which is itself well separated and inclosed, 
and contain5/<»r for the many and vanous animalb which 
inhabit it. 1863 Morton Cycl Agrtc , Par (Suff, Norf ), 
an enclosed place for domestic animals 
Par (pai), sh ^ colloq, A printer's, reporter’s, 
and journalistic abbreviation of paragraph, 

18^ Black Macleod o/D xviil 155 Occasionally a reporter 
..will drop into the theatre on his way to the office, and * do 
a par. \ as they call it 1891 E Nesbit in Longm Magr 
Oct 605 A picker>up of unconsidered pars, a reporter. xSgz 
Publ Optn 27 Mar 404/1 Knowing something of the way 
these pars are worked in the Continental Press 
atinb x^zDatlyNeivs^ Feb, 7/2 He had paid hundreds 
of pounds for par advertisements in the country papers 

Par, parr, Now dial, [ME, ^rren\ 
app. related to Pah sb,^ dial , and possibly repre- 
senting an unrecoided OE. *peaman\ see Pab- 
BOOK,] irons To enclose, confine; to shut up in 
an enclosure ; to fold, pen, etc. 

CX300 Havelok 2439 He bunden him ful swi{>e faste, hat 
he lorede als a bole, pat he wore parted m an hole, With 
dogges forto bite and beite 1380 Wv cur &el Wks 
1. 25 pm enemyes schulen ..parre Jiee in Jerusalem, as sheep 
ben parnd m a foold c X400 Ywaine 4 Gaiu 3228 Yn al 
]>is [? tyme] was sir Ywayn Ful straitly patted with mekil 
payn cx^ York Myst xxxiu 33 Lay^has In pynyng 
payne bees he parred. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Dial,y Par, 
to inclose, shut up 

Par (p^)# ® ^ [f P-^it tram. To 
equate m value. 

X878 En(ycl Bnt VIII 789/2 When two countries par 
their gold coins, the object is to anive at a common term, 
for which value for value will be paid 
II Par (pai, ^h)tPrep lF,par:-'L per ‘through, 
by way of, by means of, by’] A French pre- 
position meaning ‘through, by' occurring in Fr 
phrases, butnever itself adopted as an English word 
1 . Occurring in ME, in oeitain asseverations 
and adverbial expressions (where it was sometimes 
confused with OF, pur ^ F,pour,-^ pro ‘for'). 
Many of these subseq. became obsolete, some con- 
tinued into later use with change of par to per, 
others coalesced m popular use into words see 
Pebadventitbe {par aunttr\ Pabamount, Pab- 
AVAin, Pabavaunt, Pabdie, Pebcasb, Peeeay. 

+ a. Par (per) amour, by way of love, for love’s 
sake ' see Pabamotjb adv 
t b. Par (per, pur) charite (oberyte, etc.), by 
or for Chiistian love, out of charity (chiefly in adju- 
rations) . see Chabity i Also par seinte charite 
[OF (13th c ) poursamte chanti (Littr^)], for the 
sake of holy chanty. 

c 1230 Hymn. Vtrg 19 in Trm Coll Horn 258 Bisech Jun 
sune pai chente l^at he me sschilde from belle pm 1297 
R Glouc. (Rolls) 5972, I nam no^t wurjii to be >1 sone ac 
par seinte charite .uor 5if it me axjpa Cursor M 20248 
(Cott ) Quarfor 1 prai yuu, parcharite [so G , F, for, TV 
pur charite] Yee sai it me and helis noght cx»o R. 
Brunnb Chron, (18x0) 97 Anselme kried, pes per caante 
<^*378 ‘SVr. Leg, Smuts xxx iT/teodeta) 403, & askit hym 
parcheiyte pat scho mycht j)aie lesawit be, <;x43o^r^r- 
vtasonry (Halliw ) 794 Amen 1 amen I so mot hyt be I Say 
we so alle per chaiyte. tfiASo Guy JYarw (C.) 45S1 
Y bydde yow now pur chary te, That body ye delyuyr to mee 
•j'O Par mafay (fey), by my faith. Cf PEBiTAy 
c 1300 [see Fay l 6 b] 13 Cursor M 636 (Gott ) pai 
were noght schamed par ma fay <;i 435 'Lorr, Portugal 
830 Ryght gladly, par ma fay I 

f o. Par ooeiir (oeur), by heart, accurately* see 
Peequbb(b. 

f 0 Par chaunoe, by chance* see Perchanoe. 
f f. Par (per) compaigny(e, by way of 01 in 
company, for company’s sake see Company i b. 

c 1386 Chaucer T, 653 To sitten m the roof par 

compaignye, — Reevds T 247 The wenche rowteth eek 
par compaignye. X390 Gower Conf III 2x8 And tawhte 
hem hou they sholde asene AJIe jn o vois per compai^ie. 


443 

I *4^3 Pdgr. Scwle iv. xx. (Caxton X483) 67 Now lete vs 
' steruen here per companye. 

j t g Par-entrebgnarie [cf. OF. entreligneure^ 
etc (Godef)], with interlineation. 

1J77 Langl. P pi, B XI 298 A chartre is chalangeable 
byfor a chief lustice , If false latyne be in ]« lettre )>e lawe 
It inpagneth, Or peynted paranterlinane [or] parceles ouer- 
sloped [1393 C XIV XX9 Oher peynted par-entrelignane] 

2 In mod Eng., in advb. phrases from modem 
French, often hardly naturalized. Such are Pab- 
BLEU, q V ; 'ipar complaisance, by deference 
or indulgence; ^par deriibre, backward, on the 
back side, behind ; par Eminence, by way of emi- 
nence, pre-eminently; par exemple, for example, 
for instance ; par force — Perpobce adv , , par 
parenthesBy by way of parenthesis. 

*597 J P^VNE Royal Exch ai So yt ys par derriere 
18x9 H Busk Dessert 106 And 1 became a volunteer par 
force 1878 SirG Scott Medtsev Anhii I g Pointed 
architecture is not exclusively, but Par emifunccy Christian 
1693 F Adams Hew Egypt 25 A small European force, and 
one, par Pa?ent/tise, by no means extraordinary as to its 
military chaiacter 

b. Par excellence [L. per excellenttani\y by 
virtue of special excellence or manifest supenonty ; 
pre-emmeiitly; by the highest claim or title to the 
designation ; above all others that may be so called. 

C*S^ Topte Alba. i. (1880) 57 My bright Sunne, renowmd 
per Excellence^ Throu^ the illastrious splender of her 
gleames.] 2695 Earl opFertk Leif, (Camden) 6x The Santo 
(which IS St Antonio’s church, called il Santo par excellence') 
X777 in W. Roberts Mem Hannah More (1834) I. 118 The 
whole house groaned at poor Baldwin, who is reckoned, 
excellence^ the dullest man m it 1804 Edin Rev V 85 
Of the class of narratives usually denonunated ‘ anecdotes ' 
Par excellencejll, Kotzebue has given several that deserve 
notice 1873 C Robinson H S Wales 80 The fashionable 
quarter par excellence is the east end of the aty 

Par-, prefix, repr. F. par-, L. per- (see Pab 
prepay ‘through, thoroughly', occurring in words 
from F., as Parboil, Pardon, Parterre, Parvenu; 
esp. common in ME in words now obs,, or in 
which /ar- has since been changed to Per- after 
Latm, as paiceve Perceive, patfi Peepect, 
foumie PERroRM, partene Pertain, etc. 

Par, var Pare sb , young salmon ; obs f. Pair. 

(I Para 1 (pa*ia). Also 8 parrah, perau. 
[Turkish (Pers) %j\y pdrah piece, portion, morsel; 

the small com so called. In F. para’] A small 
Turkish coin, the fortieth part of a piastre, in the 
17th and 18th c. of silver, but now of copper, and 
sunk by successive depreciations till its value is 
at present (1903) about one-twentieth of a penny, 

(In other countries formerly Turkish the para has a greater 
value ) 

1687 A, Lovell tr Thevenot's Trav ri, 62 The Piastre 
Ryal IS worth eight ChaiSy and each Chat five Parasy and 
the Para four Asptes, which are all peces of Silver 
1704 J Pitts Acc Mohammetans 68 Thiee or four Parrahs, 
1776 R. Chandler Trap, Greece 123 The [Albanian] girls 
wear a red skull cap plated with peraus or Turkish pennies 
of silver perforated, and ranged like the scales of a fish. 
x8o8 A. Parsons T^av 1 3 Small fish sell for a paia, or 
three fai things English for a Turkish okay which is forty-two 
English ounces. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Ttade s v., In Greece 
the para passes for about the third of a penny, and 100 make 
a diachma. 1880 J. Nichol Byrott x, 196 He discarded 
animal food, and lived on toast, vegetables, and cheese, 
olives and light wine, at the rate of forty paras a day x886 
Cassell's Encycl Diet s. v, The Para of Seivia is the 
equivalent of the French centime. 

II Para ^ (para ). Name of a seaport on the 
south estuary of the Amazon, in Brazil. Used 
aiirib in the followmg : 

Fard cress, a composite plant (Spilanihes oleracea), 
cultivated in tropical countries as a salad and pot herb ; 
Pard grass, (a) =Piassava; (< 5 )a Brazilian forage-gmss, 
Pameum barbinodcy now cultivated m the Southwn United 
States; Pardnut= Brazil-nut see B razil 4; Pardmbber, 
an india-rubber obtained from the coagulated milky juicc 
of Heoea brasthensis (N 0 Enphorbiacese)y a tree Rowing 
on the banks of the Amazon. 

1866 Treas Boi 1083 Spdanthesy . the leaves . have a 
singularly pungent taste, which is especially noticeable in 
the *Paid Cress, oletacea, i88a Garden 30 Sept 295/3 
18^ SiMMONDS Dnt, Tradsy ^Para-^asSy a name for the 
fibres of the leaves of the Attalea fmufera, 1858 Hogg 
Veg Kwgd 759 Attalea fnmfera furnishes that fibre, 
resembling whalebone, which is now so much used m this 
countiy for making brushes and brooms, their fibre ,is 
called in commerce Piassabafibrey Monkey Grass^ or Para 
Grass, 1871 Kingsley Ai Last x, The creeping Para 
gi OSS X848 Craig, *Para Nuiy the fruit of the tree, Bertho- 
letia excelsa 1866 Tteas, Boi, 138 Brazil nuts form 
a considerable ai tide ofexport from the port of Para (whence 
they are sometimes called Para nuts). 2897 Gifting (IT S ) 
XXX a8o/i The crude rubber, which is the best up-river 
‘'Pai a that the market affords x8^ Daily News 31 Aug. 
S/i The area producing Pai a rubber extends over 1/500 
square mileSi 

Para -1 (pjera), before a vowel or h iisnally par-, 
repr. Gr. napa-, nap-, combining form of vapaprep.^ 
occurring in words already foimed in Greek, then 
adaptations, and derivatives, and in modern words 
formed on the model of these, and, in certain uses, 
as a living element, in the formation of technical 
nomenclature. 

As a preposition, Gr napA had the sense ‘ by the 


PARA-. 

side of, beside’, whence ‘alongside of, by, past, 
beyond', etc In composition it had the same 
senses, with such cognate adverbial ones as ‘to 
one side, aside, amiss, faulty, irregular, disordered, 
improper, wrong * ; also expressmg subsidiary rela- 
tion, alteration, perversion, simulation, etc. These 
senses also occur in English derivatives see 
Parabaptisn, Parable, Paradox, Parasite , 
Parallel; Parenthesis; Parhelion; Parish; 
Parochial, Parody, Paroxysm, etc. Two groups 
of less usual technical words follow here. 

1 . Terms (substantival or adjectival) chiefly of 
^atomy and Natural History, denotmg or relat- 
ing to an organ or part situated beside or near 
that denoted by the second clement, or standing 
ID some subsidiary relation to it , and of Pathology, 
denoting diseases affecting such parts, or desig- 
nating disordered conditions and functions These 
last are often Latin in form. 

(I Para-anessthe'sla Path , aniesthesia of both 
sides of the body, esp. its lower half (Billings 
1S90). llParaoautho'sls Path, [Gr d«av8a prickle 
+ -oais], morbid growrn of the prickle-cell 
layer of the skm {Syd, Soc, Lex), Va'racarp 
Pot, [Gr leapjTos fruit], also in L. form l|paxa- 
oa*rpiiuu, Link’s term for an aborted ovary. 
Parachro'znatln, Btol., that portion of the nucleo- 
plasm (diffenng from the rest in takmg a feint 
stam) which forms the spindle in kaiyokinesis. 
Varaohxo*iixati8m Path., ‘faulty perception of 
colours' {Syd Soc. Lex, 1893), colour-blindness. 
]] Poxacolpi'tls Path [Gr. uAkxos womb], inflam- 
mation of the outside of the vagina. Faxaco'n- 
dyloid a,, applied to a process of the occipital 
bone adjacent to the condyle. || Faraoope 
(parsE'kopz) [Gr irapaAowij], deliiinm of fever; 
nence Faraco pic a, (Billings 1890). Faracoxo Ua 
Bot.i an appendage to the corolla, as in Narcissus 
(Mayne JSxpos. Lex^ ^^ 57 )* II FaxacoTi*8ia, 
paraon'Bls [Gr. d/routns hearing], disordered hear- 
ing. II Faracje*8lB Path, [Gr. concep- 

tion], extra-utenne pregnancy. Fa'xacyat, a sub- 
sidiary cyst, esp. m the reproductive organs of 
certain fungi. || PamcystlrtlB Path , inflamma- 
tion in the paracystium or connective tissue 
round the bladder. |[ Paradenl*tis Path, [Gr, 
atiiv gland], inflammation around a lymphatic 
gland. ^parepididyjnUy hence 

Foradl dymal a {| Faraflage'Uiun (pi. -a), 
a small supplementary flagellum m an infusorian ; 
hence Farafla'geUate a,, provided with a para- 
flagellum or paraflagella. Faarag«*rixiinail a,y 
situated alongside of the germen m a seed. 

II Faxageusia (-gi» sia) [Gr. sense of taste], 
pet version of the sense of taste; also UFara- 
gen’sis; hence Faxageu'sic a, Farai^anal 
[Gr, socket of a joint] a,, epithet of the 

coracoid bone or cartilage in fishes ; sb,, the cora- 
coid bone or cartilage of a fish. Farabj'al a, 
(see quot.). j| Farahypuo sis, abnormal sleep, 
as in hypnotized states 01 somnambulism )| Fara- 
kexato'sls Path [Gr, KepUrb-oj to become homy], 
skm disease chaiacterized by abnormal develop- 
ment of the homy layer. |j Faratkine-sla Path. 
[Gr. ttivrjcris motion], disordered motor function ; 
also (I Faraklne'sis. || Faa;ala*lla Path [Gr. 
XaXid talking, speech], disordeied or defective 
aiticiilation. f Paxala mpsis Path [Gr. vapa- 
\apapiSy f Aapifas shining], a pearly-looking opacity 
of the cornea. || Faralexe ma Path. [Gr. vapa- 
talking nonsense], slight deliniim, ‘wander- 
ing ’ m speech ; also |t Faralexe sie ; so Farale - 
roUB a, [Gr vap&Krjpos talldng nonsense], slightly 
dehnoiis |[ Farale xia Path, iGr. \e£is speaking], 
a foim of sensory aphasia in which one woid 
is read for another; hence Farale xlc a || Paral- 
ge’sla Path [Gr. dhrfrjm sense of pain], {a) 
disordered sense of pain; {b) diminished sensi- 
bility to pain. IjFaralgla Path, [Gr dKyos 

f ain] sensation akin to pain f Farame'iiia Path. 
Gr. p^v-es menses], disoidered or irregulai men- 
struation (Good 1822-34). II Farametrl'tia [Gr. 
pifTpa utetus], inflammation of the patametiium or 
connective tissue by the side of the uteius; hence 
Faxametxi'tio a,, of, affected with," or pertaining 
to parametntis. Parqjiii*tom(e, the more fluid 
art of protoplasm, as distinguished from the 
enser and reticulated mitome, || Faramue sla 
[Gr. -pvr]<fis memory], disordered or perverted 
memory, esp. of the meaning of words, || Faxa- 
myo'clouus Path, [Gr. pv-Sy pvo- muscle + r\( 5 voy 
tumult], a form of convulsions m symmetrically 
placed muscles, Paramy'otone Path, [as prec, 4- 
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Gr ropos stretching], anervons disease, characterissed 
by persistent tonic spasm || Parane^ma (pi -mata) 
[Gr V7j/ta thread] «Paeaphysts; hence Para- 
nema'tio a., pertaining to a paranema. Fara- 
neplirio (»ne ink) a. [Gr. v€<pp^s kidney], occur- 
ling in the tissue beside the kidneys (1 Para- 
nepliri'tis, inflammation of the paranephm or 
suprarenal capsule ; hence Paraneplin tac a , 
pertaining to or affected with paranephritis, 

II Parapa’^esiB Path. [Gr. irdpearts letting go, 
paralysis], paitial paialysis of the lower limbs ; 
hence Paraparetic a Parapata giaJL per- 
taining toX\it parapata^gtum^ a fold of skin between 
the neck and shoulder in birds || Parapa tbla 
Path [Gr. Mos suffenng], moral insanity, patho- 
mania Parapetalous a. Boty situated at each 
side of a petal, as stamens [1 Paxaplia sia Path, 
[cf. Apitabia], disordered speech characterized by 
the incoriect use of words ; hence Parapba sio a, 
II Para pMa Path [Gr, Ap-tj sense of touch], dis- 
ordered tactile sense. |] Parapliy Hum Bot, [Gr. 
<p6\Xov leaf], (a) a stipule; (^) m certain mosses, 
a small fohaceous organ between the leaves 
Farapliysioa]. a., subsidiary or collateral to 
what IS physical. Parapo lar a , situated beside 
a pole, or beside the polar cells, as certain cells in 
Bicymtdse, tFa>3?^popl«3cy Path.y an attack 
simulating apoplexy, false apoplexy. i| Para- 
pro ctium A?iat [Gi. irpajjcT 6 s anus], the connec- 
tive tissue siuroiindmg the rectum , hence Ij Para- 
proctiiilfl, inflammation of this. Pararectal 
(Ly situated beside the rectum. (|Pararthrla 
Path [Gr. ap$pov joint, dpOpovv to articulate], 
defective or disordered articulation of speech. 

II Parasalpingitis Path [Gr aaXmy^ trumpet, 
taken in sense * Fallopian tube’], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around the Fallopian tube 
Farasecre tlon Path,, abnormal or excessive 
secretion, Faraslnoi d,al a., situated beside a sinus, 
e g. of the brain. Parastemon Bot [Gr arrjixuv 
thread, taken as 'stamen’], a stamen-like appendage, 
a slammodium. II Parastre^inma Path [&, 
ffTpififui twisting], a convulsive spasm, di&toiilng 
the face || Parasynovi tis Path , inflammation 
of the connective tissue next to the synovial mem- 
brane of a joint. ParasypMliilc a , indirectly re- 
lated to or ansing from syphilis Parata rsial a , 
pertaining to the paratarsium or lateral portion of 
the tarsus m birds. Paratbyroid (-faio roid), one 
of several bodies adjacent to the thyroid gland , 
hence Parathyroi'dal a, pertaining to a para- 
thyroid Paratc'uilal a, situated beside the 
tomtum or cutting edge of a bird’s bill ; pertaining 
to the paraiomtum or lateral part of the upper 
jaw in birds f Faratrrpsis [Gr rubbing] 
rubbing , hence FaratrL'ptio a , pertaining to or 
effected byrubbmg(Billings 1890). llFaxa1:ro phla, 
para'tropliy PM [Gr rpop^ food], disordered 
nutation ; hence Faratxo*pliic a, |] Paratyphi! tis 
Path, [Gr. Tv<pK6s blind, taken in sense ' csecum ’], 
inflammation of the connective tissue next to the 
csecum ; peiityphlitis |] Paxauche uium Omiih, 
[Gr, neck], Illiger’s term for the lateral 

region of the ne<i: || Paxavagini tis « para-^ 
colpitxs, Paxavesleai a [L. nesTca bladder], 
situated beside the bladder. Also Parabasal, 
Paraohobdal, Paeagabtsb, Parotid, etc., q v 

*889 j M. Duncan Led Lis, WpfiuH xxu. (ed. 4) 171 
*PaTa colpitis 1B88 Nature to July 288/2 Paradoxal deaf- 
ness the *paracousia of W illis,fn 'which the patien t is deaf to 
words uttered m the silence of a 100m, but not m a noisy 
street 1657 Physical Did,, *Pamcousts, noise in the eais 
which comes from a praeternatmal motion of the air which 
is naturally contained in the ears. 1822-34 Goodes Study 
Med. (ed 4) IV 123 *Paiacyesis Morbid pregnancy ifcO 
tr, Wagiter^s Gen Pathol 243 Inflammation of the 
loose adipose and connective tissue of the lower and 
lateral parts of the uunary bladder known as *para- 
cystitis 1885 E R Lankester in Encycl Bnt, XIX 
8sS/r With a single anterior large flagellum or some- 
times with two additional ^paraflagella *876 Kleim m Q 
Jml Mterose Sci XVI 116 That portion which is over- 
hanging the *'paiagermwial CToove. 1899 AUhitt's Sysi, 
Med, VIII 327 ^Parageusia is seen m nearly every form of 
insanity. s Study Med {ed 4) III 204*Para- 

f ousts. Moibid laste 1893 16 Mar 348/3 Dr. 

I ivai t repi esen ted two lateral processes of the basihyal {for 
which he proposed the name ^parahyal processes) as pi obably 
distinctive of the whole of the Psittaci 1899 Syst^ 

Med, VllI 882 Bowen regaids the disease as a ^para- 
keratosis 1878 tr von Ziemssen's Cycl Med, XIV 845 
^Paralalia is that afFecdon in winch the patient brings 
forth a difllerent sound fiom the one be wishes to utter 
Ikd 790 In ^paralexia incorrect words are utteied 1900 
Lancet 15 Sept, 822/1 On being asked to read aloud from a 
newspaper hu reading was markedly *paralexic 2885 
Landois & Stirling resei-bk Hum Physiol. II, 1097 1 he 
term ' cutaneous ^paralgia ’ is applied to itching, creeping, 
fomioation. 1893 A S I)ccLB9.S'»^i^2^(«6oHypeisstHesia, 
ara 1 gi& and anaesthesia are also greatly modifled 1889 I 
. MrPvNCAN Led Dts, Women xxx (cd 4) 244 The fre- | 


quent occiii rence of albuminuria In ^parametritic cases 1874 
Jones & Siev Pathol. Anat (ed. a) 758 *Paiametntis is 
inflammation 1 ^ the side of the uterus. 1889 J M Duncan 
Led Dts \Vomm xxviii (ed a) 225 A very common 
name for parametritis is pelvic cellulitis z888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Amm Life p xxi, Protoplasm as a rule, is 
more or less vesicular, consisting of a denser substance 
(mitome) enclosing droplets of a more fluid character 
(enchylema, *paramitome) 1893 Syd Soc, Lex ^ Para- 
rnitom, 1^9 AllhuH's Sysi. Med VXI 896 All cases of 
paramyoclonus cannot be hysteiical 1892 Gov/^na Man. 
Lts Nero Syst I, 540 Ataxic *paminyotone x866 7 reas 
Bot, 845/2 *Paranema6a. the paraphyses of algals and 
other cryptogams 180^ Allbutt's Syst Afed IV 4S4*Pa>a- 
nepbuc cysts. 1857 Maync Expos Lex , ^Paranephritis 
^Paranephijtic. xS8o Gkav Struct Bat vi § 2 (ed 6) 178 
noie^ *ParapetaloMs, those stamens which stand at each 
side of a petal, yet not necessanly before a sepal x866 A. 
Fiint Brine Aled (1880) 657 A difliculty of speech may 
consist in an inability to use the pioper wotds to express 
the mental ideas .This difflculty is sometimes distinguished 
as paiaphasia 1899 Allbutt's Syst Med VII 428 A 
possible cause of parapbasic speech 1863 Berkeley Bnt 
Mosses Gloss 312 variously shaped fohaceous 

or iilameiitous bodies pioduced near the leaves, but not at 
definite points like stipules t866 Treas Bot 844/2 * Para- 
ph} lliat stipules tdzQBlackw Aiag XX 853 Physical or 
^paraphysical , logical or paialogical, nay, even meta- 
physical or pararaetaphysical , nothing comes amiss ^ to a 
Gei man romancer 1877 Huxley Inv Amm xi 653 
Cells of the adjacent part of the body (^parapolar cells) 
1893 Syd Soc, Lex , ^Pararectal pouchy a name sometimes 
given to the peritoneal pouch on either side of the upper 
part of the rectum Ibid ^ *jPaf asimidal spates^ the spaces 
in the dura mater which contain the Pacchionian bodies 
1899 Bnt Aled Jml 25 Nov 1483 Both tabes and general 
paralysis aie *paras5»philitic affections 1897 A lUmtfs Syst 
Afed 111 314 Ceitain bodies known os accessoiy thyroids 
and *paiathyroids Ibid, ^Parathyroidal and thyroidal 
tissue do not play an equivalent part 211 preventing the 
development of the symptoms which follow ihyioidectomy 
1833-6 Todd Cycl Anat, I 60/1 Any process of rais- 
nutrition or *paraUophia 1857 Mayne Expos Le r , '''Para- 
trophic, 1893 Syd Soc Lex , Paratrophic, of or belonging 
to pai atrophy, *Paratroplty, a. malnutiition , also, hyper- 
tiophy. iSm Allbittfs Sysi Afed 111 879 ‘ ^Paratyphlitis' 
conveyed the same view of the position of the inflammaloiy 
changes 1893 Syd Soc Lex , ^ Parm/esical pouch, the 
peritoneal pouch on either side of the bladdei. 

2 In Chemistry, para- is used to form ; 
a. Names of substances that are (or have been 
supposed to be) modifications of those to the 
names of winch para- is prefixed, or that have 
been produced along with or instead of tliese, or, 
sometimes, that meiely occur with them 
This nomenclature appears to have been first used by 
Berzelius in 1830 (cf Poggendoi fs A ;«»flr/f«XlX 328, where 
he introduces aciditm pm aphoKphonctfin and paraphos- 
phates, also actdmn paratai tanemn, a. parastannicum) 

In some cases the pm a- derivatives are isomers or poly- 
mers of the simply-named substance, e.g paraldehyde, para- 
toluene, but in others they aie neither isomeric with nor 
closely lelated to them, e,g. naphthalene CioHe, para- 
naphthalene CuHiO- 

Paxahe'nzene (paxah© nzol) (CoHo)n, a hydro- 
carbon isomeric with benzene, occuning along 
with It in light coal oil. Faxahu'xlxie, an alka- 
loid, CajH^gNaO, obtained from the bark of the 
box-tree Paracampho rlo a ,mp aad, inactive 
camphoric acid Paxaoa’xthanxixi, a red sub- 
stance allied to caithamin, contained in the bark 
of Comus sanguhua, dogwood Paxace Uulosey 
a supposed modification of Cellulose, occurring 
in the cellular tissue and pith of plants. Para- 
ci trie d! , in/ acid =AcomTJO acid Paxaco nlo 
a [Aoonic], in /. acid, one of the isomenc acids 
of constitution C^H^Ou Paxa'conine, an artificial 
vaiiety of Cohine, CgHigN, differing from it in 
some of its chemical reactions and physical quali- 
ties Paxacxesol, one of the toluol alcohols 
found in urine, hydroxyltoluene Para-ellagic 
a, in /. acid » Kueigallio acid, Faxafl^brin, 
a supposed modification of fibrm occurnng in 
ceitam morbid conditions Soc Lex), Para- 
formaldehyde, a polymer of formic 01 methyl 
aldehyde. Parafuma*xic a,vap acid = Maleio 
acid Paralhu min, a form of albumin found by 
Scherer in ovarian cysts Paxamale io , in p. 
acid * Fustario acid. Paxaana*lic a, in p acid 
= Diglycollic acid, O 2 (CHgCOOIl) see Gly- 
ooLLio Parameoo nie a,, m p, acid — Comekio 
acid Paxamenispe'xmxne, au alkaloid left as 
an insoluble residue after the extraction of menis- 
permine, CjgHijNOa, of which it is an isomer, 
Paramioa, in p acid, deiived from paramide. 
Pa vamide s Mellitimide Paramo rphia, para- 
mo rphxne « TiiEDAiNB, CjoHaiNOa Para’my- 
lene =• Deoenb, CjoHag Para mylum, -one, a 
caibohydrate closely allied lo starch (Amylum) of 
foimula (CcHjoOrOn, found in starch-like granules 
in Englena mndis, a flagellate infusoiian, Faxa- 
myosinoffen, a proteid occuning in muscle- 
plasma Parana phthalene Akthbageee. 
Fara'nUine, a polymer of Aniline, CialiuNg, 
obtained in long while silky needles Faran- 
thraoene, a crystalline isomeric modification of 


anthiacene : see quot. Parapextio a, in p acid, 
Cg^Hg^Ogg, an uncrystallizable acid formed from 
pectic acid or pectin by long boiling, or by the 
action of pectose. Faxape ctin, a neutral sub- 
stance, C3flH4gOgi, deiived, as a translucent jelly, 
from pectin by boiling and precipitating with 
alcohol Paxapeptone, a substance allied to 
syntonin, precipitated on neutralizing the action of 
gastric juice on egg-albumin. *\ Paraphospho xio 
a , in p acid, Berzelius’s name for pyrophosphonc 
acid, Its sails are Paraphosphates. Parapl'co- 
liiio, an oily base, Ci 2 Hi 4 N 2 , a polymer of Pico- 
line, and formed from it by the action of sodium. 
Para rabin, a modification of Ababtn, prepared 
from curiots or beet-ioot, not yielding sugar on 
treatment with dilute acids. Faxasa cobaxose, 
an isomeric modification of saccharose or cane- 
sugar, Cigl-IsaOii , formed by a special fermentation 
of a solution of sugar-candy see quot Para- 
sa licyl, the salicylide of benzoyl, C14H10O9 ; also 
called sptnn, Faraso rbio a , in parasorhic aady 
an isomer of SouBio acid, CoHs^ij ^ volatile oily 
liquid obtained from moimtam-ash berries. Faxa- 
sta nnic a., inp, oxide, a name given by Berzelius 
to the calcined form of stannic oxide, which differs 
in some propeiLies fiom the ordinary oxide. 
Paxataxtaxio a, in/, (Eeizehus, 1830) =* 
Racemic acid ; Faxata xtxamldo = Bacemamide 
(see Amide 2) Parato Inene, nji isomer of TOLU- 
ENE, C7H8, along with which it occuis in light 
coal-tar oil; also Parato I110I. Paxaxamthine, 
a substance, Ci 5H,7N{,04, having lelations with the 
xanthine group, obtained by Salomon from unne. 
See also Parabanio, Paraldeuyde, etc. 

1866-72 Watts Ltct, Chesn IV. 340 *Parabcnzene . has 
a faint alliaceous odour, less pleasant than that of pure 
benvene X837-62 Miller Ehm. Chem (cd 2) 111 654 note. 
Church found . a bydrocaibon isumcnc with benzol which he 
teiins *paraben/ol. 1866-72 Waits Did Chem IV. 341 
The utiicular tissue forming the medullary lays of wood 
consists of ^patacellulose *893 Syd Soc Lex s v. Para- 
cellulose IS chaiactenzed chemically by being insoluble in 
Mdlon*s reagent, except after lieating to 140° !•' for several 
^ boms X883 Landois & Stirling Teat bk Hum Physiol 
I 502 According to Plammarsten, metalbumin is a mixture 
of *paralbumin and other proteid substance, z863-7a Wat ts 
Diet Chem HI 880 ^Paiamenispermme has the same 
composition as menisperroine. Ibid, 873 *Paramide or Mel- 
htimide is a white amoiphous powder Ibid 874 *Parnmic 
acid *838 T. Thomson Chem, Org Bodies 746 This sub- 
stance was discovered by M Dumas m 1832, in coal tar, 
and named by him *^paranaplitlmUn, because from his ex- 
periments It appears m its composition to be perfectly 
identical with naphthalin cxB6s Letheby in Circ Sc I, 
J07/1 Finally, a more solid mateiial, named paranaphtha- 
line, distils over 3B83 Athenaeum 15 Sept 343/2 Dr D. 
Tommasi . states that if anthracene is dissolved in benzol 
and exposed to the direct rays of the sun it becomes tuibid 
and deposits crystals This photogenic subst.ince has been 
named *pamnthiacene 1883 Landois & Stirling Text- 
bk Hum Physiol I 331 Identical with Kiihne's hernial- 
buminose and Meissner's "^parapeptone 1877 Watts Powned 
Chem (ed 12) I 327 Intermediate between orthophosphates 
and metaphosphates, there are at least three distinct classes 
of salts, the most important of which are the pyrophosphat&s 
or *parMhosphates 1866-72 — Ltd, Chem I V. 354 The 
salts of »parapicoline are for the most part uncrystallizable, 
1893 Syd Soc, Lex s.v., Agar-agar, the Chinese vegetable 
jelly, IS composed of ^pararabin. Ibid s.v , ^Parasaccharosc 
is more strongly dextro rotatory than Saccharose 1857-62 
Miller Elem, Chem (ed 2) III, 385 This new acid is 
identical with the ‘'^paiatartaric or racemic acid. 1885 
Landois & Stirling Textdik Hum Physwl II 539 The 
crystalline body ^paraxanthin occurs in traces in the urine 
b (More Bystematically) Names of isomenc 
benzene di-denvatives m which the two hydrogen- 
atoms replaced by another element or ladical are 
symmetrically disposed in the benzene img, being 
separated on each side by two other atoms j as 

I and 4 m tie nng 1 J J * , e. g paradtchlorobeneene, 
CgClHHClHH. So conmarie (i • a) and para- 
cownaric (i 4) acids, etc See Ortho- 2 
As these compound names are formed systematically, and 
aie in number unlimited, it is not necessary to give any 
list, cf the following 

1^6 Jrnl Chem Soc (1) 207 Few chemists employ the 
terms para-, meta-, ortho-, in any other sense than as 
denoting i 4, i 3, and 1.2 compounds respectively, 1B72 
Waits Diet Chem VI. 198 A second senes of bi-derivatives 
of benzene— the Para- senes— is produced from dmitro* 
benzene From this compound is obtained para uitra- 
mlme, -which, maybe converted into para-diazonitrobenzene, 
and from this may be prepared parachloi ©nitrobenzene, 
parabromonitrobenzene, and para-iodo-nitrobenzene. 1 hese 
may be converted by reducing agent*, into parachloi ani- 
line, parabromamline, and paia-iodaniline. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr Bull II 270 \Ve have called pnradihydroxy- 
benzene [or qumol] one of the benzenes, and the prefix 
para- shows which one; there are two others, one of which 
IS <?r//iC‘dihydroxybenzene,or catechol, and the other wrM- 
dihydroxybenzene or resorcinol. There are thus three 
substances, catechol, resorcinol and qumol, all having the 
same composition C6H4(HO)2 and distinguished front eacii 
other by the prefixes ortho, meta, and para attached to 
dihydroxybenzene 

Para-^, a 'P,para-, a It para-, imperative of 
vb pat ate 'to ward ox defend, to cover from, to 
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shield, to shroud, to shelter* (Florio), orig. *io 
make ready, prepare*:— L par&re\ used with a 
sb. object, in phrases which have themselves become 
sbs , as para-sole lit, ‘defend or shelter from sun *, 
hence * a sun-shade'; so parafuoco fire-guard, fire- 
screen, paravettio wind-screen, parapetto breast- 
guard, parapet. (Cf analogous Fr, and Eng. 
compounds, as couvre-clief^ cotivre-feu^ makeshift^ 
spe 7 id-ihrtfti ward -7 obe) Italian <z- has been 
adopted m Fr , which has added parapluie rain- 
scieen, umbrella, paracroUe mud-gnard, pa 7 ‘achttts, 
parados^ etc Thence English has Pakapbt, 
Parados, Parasol, Parachute, with occasional 
humorous nonce-words, as Parabore, defence from 
bores, and occasional uses of the alien (French) 
words, paragrandine [L. giandi7i~em hail], 
paragrSle [F grUe hail] protection against hail, 
parapluie [F plnie rain] umbrella, paratounSre 
[F. i 07 tnkre thunder] lightning-conductor, para- 
vent [F vent wind] defence against wind. 

1844 Ld Brougham A Lwtel 1 1 s6 And sigh for a Bore, 
net, a *para bore, to protect me, like our musquito-curtains 
1842 Francis Diet Arts, ‘^Paras^randifie^voa. instrument, the 
object of which is to avert hailstones m the same manner as 
electric conductors avert the danger of lightning z886 
CasselVs JSficyci Diet , *Para^rHe, 1727-41 Chambcrs 
Cyct f Pa7 asoZ The word is French — That used against 
rains is sometimes called ’^parapluie 1829 Mrs Southey 
ChapU Churchwards II. 246 Escorted by Mr Vernon on 
one side and his own valet, with a paraphne^ on the other 
x866 Mrs, H Wood St Ma7'im's Eve xix (1874) 234 She 

displayed an enormous crimson parapluie^ which she held 
between her face and the sun 

Farabanic (pmi abac ink), dt. Chem, [f. Para-* 
see below] la parabanic addj a dibasic acid, 
CO 2(NH CO), produced by the action of nitric 
acid on line acid or alloxan; crystallizing in 
colourless pnsms. When boiled with dilute acids, 
it IS converted into oxalic acid and urea, whence 
It is sometimes called oxalyl carbamide or oxalyl 
urea. Hence Paraban, a proposed substitute 
for the name parabanic acid, to express its paral- 
lelism to alloxa 7 i. Fa rabauate, a salt of para- 
banic SLCidyasarge 7 tticparaba 7 iate,CO 2jNAgCO). 

1857 Miller Etew, Chem, III, 635 Parabanic acid forms 
salts which are exceedingly unstable parabanate of stiver 
being the only salt which is peimanent 1866 Odlimg 
Anim Chetn 43 Paraban and allovan are products of the 
oxidation of uric acid 1873 Ralfe Phys Ckem p xxviii, 
Kreatin is a monureide, and so aie paraban and alloxan, 
■which are obtained by the oxidation of uiic acid t888 
RrMSEN Org, Chem, 203 Paiabanic acid is formed by boiling 
uric acid wim strong nitric acid and other oxidizing agents 

[Note, The term parahatiic was introduced by Liebig and 
Wdhler in 1838 (Annalen XXVI 283), but without any 
explanation of its formation. As they made parabanic acid 
by a leaction in which they expected to obtain alloxan, it is 
prob that para- was used m the sense * instead of, ‘ opposed 
to', the ending being that of allox-an^ -a/dc, and the h 
merely euphonic It has been suggested that the latter is 
a residue of carb-, and that the term was formed to express 
parallelism of constitution to urea or carbamide, CO^eCNHa), 
and to alloxan, C0»2(NH*C0)C0 j but as a fact, it was not 
till much latei that the identity of urea and carbamide was 
discovered.] 

Parabaptism (pierabse ptiz'm). [ad. late Gr. 
frapafiaimajm irregular or spnnous baptism, fi 
irapa- aside, amiss, wrong 4* MirTiir/ia baptism] 
Uncanonical or unauthorized baptism (in the early 
church). So Parana ptist, Farahaptlza*tion. 

171S Bikgham Orig-, Eccies IV- 273 Such Baptisms are 
frequently condemned in the ancient Councils under the 
name of irapa^aTTrumaTa. .Which sort of Farabaptizations 
are there condemned. 1890 Cent Diet , Parahaptistn, 

Parabasal (paerabJi*sal),fl.(r^ ')Zool, [Para-1.] 
In Cnnoids; Situated next to and articulated 
with a basal plate, b. sh, (also m mod.L. form 
parahasdle^ pi -edict) A parabasal joint 

1872 hlicHOLSON Padeeoni 125 In some cases the * basals * 
are succeeded by a second row or cycle of plates which 
are sometimes regarded as something special, and are 
termed the ‘parabasals’ or ‘subradials*, 1877 Huxley 
Anat* Inv Amm ix 393 A calyx supported on a stem, 
and composed of five basalia, five parabasalia, and five 
radialia. 

II Parabasis (parse basis). PL -bases (-basfz) 
[a. Gt. irapd&am lit. a going aside, di^jression, 
stepping forward, f. vapadoivew to go aside, step 
for waid ] In ancient Greek comedy, A part sung by 
the chorus, addressed to the audience in the poet's 
name, and unconnected with the action of the drama 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristcph I p evi, What steps were 
used in their pai abases to give effect to the rhythm. Ihid 
p cxiv, The play originally condemned has come down to 
us with part of a parabasis (or addresb to the audience) 
x866 Lowell Swttt6uine*s Trag Pr, Wks 1890 II 130 
Something similar 111 puipose to the paiabasis was essayed 
in one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and in our time by Tieck. 1877 Ward in Eficycl Bnt VII 
407/2 The distinctive feature of Old, as compared ivith Middle 
Comedy, is the parabasis, the speech in which the chorus, 
moving towards and faang the audience, addiesseditinthe 
name of the poet, often abandoning all reference to the action 
of the play- 

11 Parabema (p®rabf m a). PI -mata, [a. mod 
Gi irapd^r}fia, f. irapd, beside + Bema ] In 
VOL. VII, 


Byzantine churches, The part of the edifice on each 
side of the bema, when separated from the latter 
by a wall. Hence Fa«a'bema*tic a,, pertaining 
to a parabema , suppoited on the parabemata. 

1850 Neale East Ch, 1 . ix il 171, (3) The prothesis, 4) 
the diacouicon or sacritty . when divided as here by \vatls 
from the bema, are called parabemata Ibid 172 Care 
must he taken to recognize the parabema in cases where 
there is a passage through it, as it is still architecturally 
one. Ibid, The Church of S Theodore, given above, has 
a parabematic dome. 

Farabenzene, -benzol: see Para-I 2 
tParabie'n. Obs, [a. Sp parabien, from 
para for, bte 7 t well, the wish ‘ may it be for good to 
you*, * I wibh you joy or success’, congratulation.] 
A congratulatory compliment, congratulation. 

1622 Mabbe tr, Alewafts Guztnan d*AN, 11 1 v 47 
My Master rendnng me an account of his loue, and I 
gluing him the Para^bien thereof 1668 Ld Arukgton 
m Te 7 nple*s IPks (1770) I 516 So that now I can. give you 
the parabien of this gpreat work x68i Moores Bapfed 9 
But instead of giving me the Parabien, you have disturbed 
my hour of Eating 

t Parabi'lity. Oks 7 are, [f. Parable ^] 
The quality of being easily procured or prepared 

1634 Whitlock Zootoima loa He consideicth not the 
parability, or Propriety of Medicines, it is not unusual for 
him to ptesenbe tilings out of use, or leacb, or season 

Parablast (pae rablaest). [f. Para- + Gr 
fikaards sprout, germ see -blast ] 
tl. Path. (Seequot) Obs, 

1837 Mayne Expos, Lex,, Parahlasta term used by 
Eisenraann for disease with anatomical conversion or altera- 
tion a parablast 

2 . E 7 nbryol, The nutritive yolk of a meroblaslic 
ovum, as distinguished from the formative yolk or 
archiblasi'f also, a special layer of cells m the 
embryo, supposed by fiis to arise from the nutntive 
yolk, by others to belong to the mesoblast. 

1876 Klein Jml Microsc Set XVI 116 This quosl- 
extraneous portion of the germ I will call parablast, in con- 
tradistinction to the segmented part or blastoderm of the 
authors, which I will term archiblast . However,.. accord- 
ing to His, parablast is not a poition of the same substance 
ot uhich the blastoderm consists, but is a part of the white 
yolk 1884 Science IV. 341/1 Ihe parablast of Klein, the 
intermediate layer of American authors x888 J Beard in 
Q Jrnl Microsc Sc, Oct jps Theie are here also plenty 
of mesobla<it— pardon, ‘ parablast’ cells in the neighbourhood 
Hence Parahla Stic a,, pertaining or relating to 
the parablast (sense 2), 

1883 Landois & Stirling Hum Physiol II 1128 

Ihe parablastic structure of blood and connective-tissue 
1888 J Beard in Q Jrnl Microsc Sc Oct zgs When His 
regards the nuclei here present as mesoblasttc or parablastic* 
cells, his view IS just as mudb a gratuitous assumption as the 
whole parablastic doctnne. 

Parable (pje lab’l), sh Forms ; 4- parable; 
also 4-7 -bole, 4^6 -bil(l, 5-6 -byll(e, 7 -bile 
[ME, a. ^.parahole ^3th c m Littre), ad, L, 
2i)/i2Companson, in Christian L., allegory, pi overb, 
discourse, speech, talk, a. Gr. wapafioK'ff a placing 
side by side, companson, analogy, parable, pi overb, 
f. irapa- beside + ffdkft casting, putting, a throw. 

From L parabota came the various later forms pa? avola, 
paraiila, barola, parole, parabla, palahra, Palaiora, mean- 
ing Speech, woi cf in the Romanic langs parabola, 

parable, parole, palaver are all representatives of the same 
ongmal word J 

A comparison, a similitude j any saying or nar- 
ration in which something is expressed in terms 
of something else; an allegory, an apologue. 
Also vaguely extended (chiefly after Heb. or other 
oriental words so rendered) to any kind of enig- 
matical, mystical, or dark saying, and to proverlS, 
maxims, or ancient saws, capable of application 
to cases as they occur, airh (exc. as in b ) 
t Pa? ables of Solo?Hon, the Book of Proverbs, (obs ) 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xlvm 4 Y shal bowe myn eres in 
paiabiles [«i30O E Psali, forbiseningej. ai^ Ham- 
pole Psalter ibid , Leiand me to speke in parabiTs, that is, 
in hkyngis that all men kan noght vndirsdand 1382 Wycup 
Matt, xxiv 32 Lerne je the parable of a fyge tree CX386 
Chaucer Wfe*s Prol 369 Been thirnone otnire resemblances 
That ye may likne youre parables to Ibid, 679 And eek 
the Parables of Salomon, <7x420 Lydg Assembly if Gods 
1987 Hit sownyd to me as a parable, Derke as a myste, or 
a feynyd fable c 1430 tr De Imitatione 1 v 7 Lete not he 
paraboles of eldir men displese he * 5*3 Skelton Garl 
Laurel 101 A poete somtyme Spekyng in parablis, how 
the fox, the grey, The gander, Went with the pecok a^yne 
the fesaunt 1596 Bacon Max 4- Uses Com, LaviPrOif,, 
All the ancient wisdom and science was wont to be delivered 
in that forme, as may be seen by the paiables of Solomon. 
1634 Gayton Pleas Notes iv iv. 194 Accept of the Curates 
parabile, and his sentences m praise of a slender dyet as 
Modicum non uocet 1671 Milton Samson 500 A sm That 
Gentiles in their Parables condemn 1794 Sullivan yiezu 
Nat II. 234 Moses, and the Prophets wrote all m Parables 
1825 ScoiT Talisui x, I will leply with a paiable told to 
me by a santon of the desert. i88x N T (R V.) Luke iv 
23 Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable [Wyclif hk- 
nesse,! indale, 1611 proverbe,I?4^«;«J similitude], Physician, 
heal thyself 

l3. spec, A ficlilious narrative or allegory (usu- 
ally something that might naturally occur), by 
which moral or spiritual relations are typically 
figured or set forth, as the parables of the New 
Testament. (Now the usual sense.) 


CX380 Wyclif Sel TVks III 332 pus spekij) Cnst..of 
dette in ^ Pater Nos ter, and also m o parable. 1382 — 
Matt xui. 3 And he spak to hem many thingis in parablis. 
1526 Tindale Matt XUI. 10 Why speakest thou to them in 
paiables? 13 1 herefore speake y to them in similitudes. 
18 Heare ye therfore the similitude [Rheims and i6n 
parable] off the sower 2389 Puttenham Eng- Potsie iir 
xix (Arb.) 251 Whensoeuer by your similitude j e u ill seeme 
to teach any moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall 
and darke, or fane fette, vnder a sence metaphoncall apply, 
mg one naturall thing to another, the Greekes call it 
Parabola, which terme is also by custome accepted of vs . 
Such parables were all the preachings of Christ m the 
Gospell z688 South Ser?}i II viii 276 The Foundation 
of ill Parables is some Analogy or Similitude, between the 
IropiLal, or Allusive part of the Parable, and the Thing 
couched under it, 1793 Southey jocen of Ate iv, 208 
Or rather sing thou of that wealthy Lord, Who took 
the ewe lamb fiom the poor man's bosom, ..This paiable 
would I tell, And look at thee and say, * Thou art the man 1 ’ 
1841 Trench Parables 1 (1877)2 Ike parable is constructed 
to set foith a truth spiritual and heavenly, this the fable, 
with all its value, is not 

c. dial. Something that may be pointed to as 
an example or illustiation (to follow or to avoid). 
ICf 1382 WvCLiF fer xxiv, 9 And y shal 5yue them in 
to lepref, and in to ^able, and in to prouerbe] ciBSo 
Correspondent, Parable is used near Drumcondra, Ireland, 
in sense of ' An apt illustration, a case in point *. 1894 
Maclaben Bonme Bner Bush vi ii 218 ‘Man’, says 
Mactavish, . . ‘ You are justa Parable, oh yes, just a Parable *. 
1900 Cetti, Mag Feb. 601 He bad bis three acres in such 
rotation os a fiower garden, his wee patch a parable to the 
counthry 

d ^<7 take up ends posable [after Num. xxiii 7, 
etc.], to begin to discourse, arch, 

1382 Wyclif Num, xxiii. 7 And takun to his parable 
[1388 And whanne his parable was takun], seith 1333 
CovERDALE ibid , Iben toke he [Balaam] vp his parable, 
& sayde [etc ] x868 Milman St Pants i 5 In due time, the 
learned took up their parable. 

e. attrib, and Comb.j as pm-ahUpoefti^ -poet, 
-readtftg, -wnler ; -like adj., -wise adv. 

1361 Daus tr, Bulhuger oti Apoc, (1373) 149 b, It is m 
parableivyse, and in way of comparison, that this citie is 
called Sodome and Egypt a i5o3 T, CARTwarctrr Caufui, 
RImn N T, (1618) 240 His speeches had been hitherto 
darke and parable like. x88o G. Meredith Tiagtc Com 
(1B81) 62 We Jews are a parable people X884 Aihensemn 
6 Dec. 725/z [They] can only be described as paTable>poems. 
Ibid 707/3 The cuiTent of the story with the Western 
parable-writer moves too rapidly 
t PaTa'ble, a, Obs, [ad, L pardbzl-is pro- 
cuiable, f pardre to prepare, procure: see -ble] 
That can be readily prepared, procured, or got; 
procurable, ‘ get-at-able 

X38Z Mulcastcr Positions xix. (1887} 8r, I baue kept 
Galenes rule m chusing these exerabes, and that they be all 
both pleasant, profitable and paiable xfiai Burton Anat, 
Mel II. V, I v. (165*) 390 Ibis of drink is a most easie and 
parable remedy. ax6$x Boyle Med Exp, Pref (1693) 3 
Receipts that being Paiahle or Cheap, may easily be made 
servicable to poor Country People, Compl Pant -Piece 
I i 60 A parable but excellent Medicine in the Stone. 
PaxaDle, V, rare, [f Parable sb, Cf. late and 
med L parabolara to discourse, talk, whence F. 
parler to speak.] 

1. tnir. To compose or utter a parable; to 
speak or discourse in parables, 

157* Golding Cahatn on Ps xlix 4 That is to say, Paiable 
thou in parable. 1820 Blackw, Meg, VII 437 My store of 
praise would never fail, Tho' I should parable till 1 were old, 

2 . trans. To represent or express by means of 
a paiable, allegory, or sinulitude, 

1643 Milton Divorce i vi. Wks. (1851) 32 That was chiefly 
meant^hich by the ancient Sages was thus parabl’d. 1884 
G, F Pentecost qf Egypt 111. 54 That sign which to my 
mind it parables or typifies. 

II Pajrable'psis. [a. Gr. iro^) 3 \e^ir, f. vapa- 
to look aside at, to see wrong, to over- 
look, f. irapa- Para -1 + fiKireiv to see.] False 
vision ; oversight So Fa^rablepay ; Paxable ptle 
a,, of or pertaining to parablepsy, 

1837 Mayne Expos Lex,, Parahlepsn, term for false 
vision ; side vision , parablepsy Parahlepticus, of or belong- 
ing to Pmablepsis parableptic. 1886 Aiheraeum 7 Aug. 
1(^/3 He avoids the difficulty by supposing., the words 
were omitted through ‘parablepsy’ on the part of the scribe. 
tPa*rably, adv, Obs raie ff. Parable sh, 
+ -IT 2, after advbs. from adjs. in *ble,'\ In 
parables, parable-wise 

1382 Wyclif Mark xii t And Ihesus bi^ to speke 
parably [gloss or in parablis ; Vulg, 111 parabolis] 

Parabola (parse bJla^). Geo}U [a. i6tb c. L. 
parabola (also parabole), a Gr. irapa^oKif juxta- 
position, application, spec in Geometry, the ‘appli- 
cation* of a given area to a given straight line, 
hence also, the curve described below for deiiva- 
tion and other senses, cf Parable, In parabole. 
See note below ] 

One of the conic sections , the plane curve formed 
by the intersection of a cone with a plane parallel 
to a side of the cone , also definable as the locus 
of a point whose distance from, a given point (the 
focus) is equal to its distance from a given straight 
line (the directrix). 

Sometimes distinguished from parabolas of the higher kind 
(see b) as the Apolloman or guadraitc pnrabola It Is 
approximately the path of a projectile under the infiuence 
of giavity. 

57 
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PABABOLOID. 


PABABOLAWUS. 

[i^ Arehumdts 142 (heading) Archimedis qvad- 

ratvia paiabolas, id est portionis contentae a linea recta & 
sectione reetanguli coni 1538 Commandinus Atchimedts 
O^era 18 b, (heading) Archimedis qvadratvra parabole&J 
1570 Digges Siraiioi 188 , 1 detnaunde whether then this 
Eleipsis shal not make an Angle with the Pais^ola Section 
equsu to the distaunce betweene the grade of Randon pro- 
poned, and the grade of vttennost Randon 165® [see 
Farabolastcr] ifi68 Pint Trans III 876 The Spindle 
made of the same Parabola by lotation about its Base 
Whiston m EartAj, (1722) 14 Ihe Oibits describ’d will 
he one of the other Conick Sections, either Parabola’s or 
Hyperbola’s 1706 W. Joncs Sjw Palmar. Matheseos 
246 ’Tis evident the Parabola has but one Focus* 
Chambers CycL (ed Rees), Paraboltt^ oscwlaioryt in Geo^ 
vietry^ is used paiticularly for that ^parabola which not 
only osculates or measures the curvature of any curve at a 
given point, but also measures the vaiiation of thecurva^re 
at that point x8a8 Hutton Course MaxiA II ij6 The 
Aieaor Space of a Paiabola, is equal to Two-Thirds of its 
Circumscribing Paiallelogiatn. sSsalTal Philos Ihlnlrod 
Mech, p xvui (U. K. S), The curve-line which a ball 
descnbes, if the resistance of the air be not taken wto con- 
sideration, is called in geometry a parabola. 1868 LoCKYcn 
JSlem. Asiran xxm (1870) 124 The orbit of a comet is 
geneially best represented by what is called a parabola j 
Hiat IS, an infinitely long ellipse, 1881 C. Taylor Anc. ^ 
Mod Geom. 8a The parabola was so called from the equality 
of the squaie of the ordinate of any point upon it to the 
rectangle contained by its abscissa and the latus rectum 
It IS reported by Proclus in his Commentaiies on the first 
book of Euclid that the terms parabola, hyperbola^ and 
had been used by the Pythagoreans to express the 
equality or inequality of areas, and were subsequently 
transferred to the conic curves 

b. Extended to curves of higher degrees resem- 
bhng a parabola in running off to infinity without 
approaching to an asymptote, or having the line 
at infinity as a tangent, and denoted by equations 
analogous to that of the common parabola. 

Campttntform or heU'shaped parabola , a name formerly 
given to cubic parabolas without cusp or node Cartesian P 
a cubic curve Quoted by the equation xy - ojfl + bx^ -i-cx+dj 
having four infinite blanches, two parabolic and two hyper- 
bolic Cubic or cubical P i a parabola of the third degree. 
Double p • a paiabola having me line at infinity for a doable 
tangent Hehcotdp see Helicoid Neihatt^ thesemi- 
cubical parabola =sy*}, rectified by William Neil in 1657. 

Sejnicnoical P see SemicUbical. 

1664 PhiU Pram 1 . 15 A Method for the Quadrature of 
Parabola’s of nil degrees 17^41 Chambers CycL s v, 
Paiabola’s of the higher kinds are algebraic curves, defined 
by Some call these Paraboloids lyfisCROKPR 

Diet Arts, Cartesian Paarabola 1795 Hutton Diet. 
II 192 A bell form Parabola, with a conjugate point 
[Note To the earlier Greek geometers, including Archi- 
medes, B c. 287-212, who investigated only sections per- 
endicular to the surface of the cone, the parabola was 
nown as opdoyupiou edvov TOfiilj = sectio rectanguh coni 
* the [perpendicular] section of a right-angled cone ’ The 
use of irapajSoAi], * application in this sense is due to 
Apollonius of Peiga, C210 b c., and, with him, referred to 
the fact that a rectangle on the abscissa, having an area 
equal to the squaie on the ordinate, can be ^applied ’ to the 
latm rectum, without either excess (as in the Ayperbold^, or 
deficiency (as in the ellipse) (See C Taylor And ^ Mod 
Geom 195; T L Apollonius o/Perira,laXx(A Ixxx) 
But an explanation of the name, fiom the much moie obvious 
property of the parallelism of the section to a side of the 
cone, IS ^ven by Eutokius of Ascalon c a, d 550, and is 
frequent in later writeis ] 

II Barabolauns (paerabiil^ n^s). FL-ni. [late 
L. {Cod, just, Cod, Theod^, i, parabol-us 
man, one who jeopardizes his life, a. Gr. vapA^oXos 
exposing oneself, venturesome, reckless, penlons, 
f, irapa* aside + ^Axxety to throw ] A sick-nnrse, 
especially m infectious cases, ha the Eastern Chttrch 
from 3 rd to 5 th. c , name of a class of lay helpers 
who attended upon the sick in the plague, etc. 

1672 Cave Prim Chr m 11 (1673) 267 These Parabolani 
were a Kind of Clergy Physitians. Z727'*4i Chambers Cycl, 
s.v , The Parabolani weie not allowed to withdiaw them- 
selves from their function, which was the attendance on the 
sick 1852 Hook Ch Did, (1871) 563 1853 Kingsliy 

Hypaiiay, Philammon went out with the paiabolani, a sort 
of organist guild of distnct visitois 

t Fara'bolar, a, Geom Obs [f. Parabola. + 
-AR.] Of the natuie of a paiabola ; patabolic 
166s Phil Trans 1 . 105 If regular, whether Elliptick or 
Parabolar. 

t Farabolaxy,^ Obs [f. Parablb 

+ -ARY J Of the nature of a parable ; paiabolical. 
ids* Urquhart yeivel Wks (1834) 292 Allegoues of all 
sorts, whether apologal, affabulatoiy, parabolary [etc ]. 

tFaral)ola*ster. O&s, [f. Parabola: see 
-ASTER,] A parabola of a higher degree : « Para- 
bola b, Paraboloid r 

1656 HoBors Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 185 , 1 Lave 
exhibited and demonstrated the pioportion of the parabola 
and parabolasteis to the parallelograms of the same height 
and base i 6 s 5 tr Hoboes* Elem, Pktlos, (1839) 233 The 
line, m which that body is moved, will he the crooked line 
of (he first semi-patabolastei of two means, whose base is 
the impetus last acquit ed. 1670 Colt ins in Rigaud Corr. 
Set Men (1841} II. igg A pure unafiected biquadratic paia- 
holaster 

IlFarabole (parse*bd’b'). [a Gr. irapapok^ 
comparison, analogy (see Parable) ; formally m 
Latinized form parabola ] 

1. Rhet A comparison, a metaphor (in the 
widest sense) ; spec, a simile drawn from the present 
1580 Puttenham Eng Poeste in. ix (Aib) 251 The 
Gieekes call it Parabola, which terme is also by custoRie 


accepted of vs s neuerthelesse we may call him in English 
the resemblance misticall. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Parabola, 
a Similitude of a thing In Rhetorick it is a similitudinary 
speech whereby one thmg is uttered and another signified ; 
as in this Example, ‘As Cedars beaten with continual 
storms, so great men flourish *. 1828 Webster, Parabole, 
in oratory, similitude; comparison 
t2. « Parabola Obs, rate. 

x$84 T. Bakfr Geometr, Key 10 Though no necessity of 
invoking a Parabole .to midwife forth the two flist classes 
of Equations. 

Farabolic (paerabp bk), a. and sb, [ad late 
L. parabolicus, a. late Gr iroLpa^oXiicbs figurative 
(Clemens Alex.), f. TrapapQXrj Parable ; in mod. 
use referred also to Parabola; cf F paiaholiqut 
( 14 the. ni Littrd)] 

A. adj, 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a parable ; *■ expiessed by paiable ’ (J.). 

1669 Gale Cri, Gentiles i i 11 ix Iraditions ; which he 
wiaps up in .parabolic notions. 1804 Collins 
96 And through each parabolic tract, Pursue the tiail of 
moral fact, xwa A B Brucc [title) The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, a systematic and critical study of the parables 
of Our Lord 

b. Of or pertaining to parabole ; metaphorical, 
1(596 Whiston Tk, Earth (1722) 66 Resolving the whole 
into a Populai, Moral, or Parabolick Sense 1878 6 D 
Boardman Creative Week ao (Cent.) Creation transcends 
all experience. Hence all the words descubing Creation 
must, in the very nature of the case, be figurative or paiabohc. 
2. Geom, Of the form of, or resembling, a para- 
bola ; of which Ihe section is a parabola ; also, 
having relation to the parabola. 

Parabolic asymptote • see quot 1788 Parabolic branch 
(of a curve) a branch which, like the parabola, extends to 
infinity without approaching an ^ymptote (opp to Upper- 
bolid\ Parabolic conoid, a conoid of paiabohc section, a 
paraboloid of revolution. Parabolic point a point on a 
surface at which the curvature is cylindrical, the indicatiix 
thus being two parallel straight lines, 1 e a degenerate 
parabola. Parabolic pyraimdotd see Pvramidoie. Para- 
bolic r^ector, a leflector, usually of polished metal, made 
in the Imimof aparaboloid of circular section, so as to reflect 
paiallel rays to a focus, or reflect m parallel lines the rays 
of a lamp placed at the focus Parabolic space (a) the 
space between an arc of a paiabola and its ordinate, (^) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any numbei of dimen- 
sions, of zero curvature, as ordinal y or Euclidean space (see 
Hyperbolic 2b, quot. 1672-3). Parabolic spindle a figure 
formed by the revolution of an aic of a parabola about its 
(double) ordinate. Parabolic spiral =l^licoid parabola* 
see Helicoid 

1702 Ralpiison Math. Diet, Pa? aholoid otherwise called 
a Parabolick Conoid X704 Parabolic spiral [see Helicoid 
A. i] 1706 Phillips, Parabolicle Space, is the Area be- 
tween the Curve of the Parabola and any entiie Oidinate 
Ibid, Parabolick Spindle, 17^^ Hartley Obsems, Man. i 
HI 357 1 he parabolic Area equal to 4 of the circumscribing 
Parallelogtam. 1788 Chambers Cycl (ed Rees), Parabolic 
asymptote, a parabolic line approaching toacurve,so that 
by producing both indefinitely, their distance from each other 
becomes less than any given line xS** Imison Sc ^ A? il 
19 The resistance of the air and other causes occasion pio- 
jected bodies to deviate constdeiably fiom the parabolic 
cuive, xSgi Brewsti r Optics xxxviii § 183 323 Paiabohc 
leflectors made of metal 1842 Pe?my CyU, XXllI 304/x 
The elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic cylinders are pei- 
fectiy distinct. 1869 Boutell Arms 4* A?^n xi (1874) 223 
[They] made experiments with paiabohc shot or bombs. 
187* Proctor Ess, Astron ui 40 Comets which sweep 
round the sun in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits. 

B sb, i*l (7^^;;;. A parabolic figure; a parabola 
or paraboloid. Ohs rare 
1637 'V Rand tr Gassendi's Life Peii‘esc ir ico Whether 
those aie the portions of Globes or of Parabolicks, or otlier 
figures, IS truely haid to judge. 1867 Southey E^i lella's 
Lett, II 137 They weie talking of paiabohcs and ellipses 
2. A parabolic expression, a metaphor, nonce-use, 
1829 Blackxu Mag XXVI. 73(5 The grandeur of the house 
was above all parabolics. 

Farabolical (paeiab^likal), a, [see -ical ] 

1. Of or pertaining to paiable ; involving, or 
constituting, paiable ; having a figuiative, as op- 
posed to a historical or liteial, existence ox value. 

XSS4 m Foxe A, 4 * M (1563) 910/2 Nothing can bee 
sayde more vneerteyne, or moie parabolical and vnsensiblie 
than so to say X64X Wilkins Metewy 11, (1707) 10 Ihe 
Jewish Doctois accustom themselves to a Parabolical Way 
of Teaching, 2x7x6 South Set^n (1717) HI 373 A Paia- 
hoheal Description of God’s vouchsafing to the World the 
Invaluable Blessing of the Gospel, by the Similitude of a 
King, Solemnizing his Son’s Mairiage. 18*7 G S Faber 
Sacr Calend PrAecy[\%i,^\ 6 That paiabolical piophecy 
of our Lord ‘ Avheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together *. x866 Whittier Pr, Wks, (1889) 

I IIS Ihe Scripture they turn unto allegory and para- 
bolical conceits 

tb. Usmg or addicted to the use of parable. Ohs, 
1691 Wood Aih Oxon II 263 He had a parabolical and 
allusive fancy cxBi; Hogg 'Pales 4 Sk (1837) IV 9, I 
think aunty’s unco parabolical the day 

2. Geom, « Parabolic a 2 . Now rare 

1S71 Digges Pa»*w Pref Aiijb, Aichimedes (as some 
suppose) with a glasbe framed hy reuolution of a section 
Paraholicall, filed the Romane nauie commmg to the <nege 
of Syracusa. x666 Boyle On^ Eormes 4* Qual, (1667) 313 
Not diiectly downwaids, but in a parabolical or some such 
crooked line. X728 Pemberton Heivfon's Philos 234 To 
compaie the orbits, upon the supposition that they are 
araDolical. ^1850 Rudun Navig (Weale) in A Para- 
ohcal Conoid 

Hence Parabo’licalness. rare^‘* 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Parahohcalness, the being of the 
Nature or Manner of a Parable, 


FarabO’lically, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] 

1. In a paiabolical manner; with parable or 
allegory ; according to parabole, metaphorically, 
x6xs Bedwell Moham Imp, 11 § 63 They are spoken 
parabolically X749 Fielding Tom Jones n, n, The latter 
was parabolically spoken. 1828 Carlyle (1857) I 148 
This doctrine is to be stated emblematically and para- 
bolical !y 

2 Geom, In the manner of a parabola, rare, 

X75S ID Johnson. 

Fara boliforxn. a* rare, [f. Parabola + 
-(i)roRar.] Of the form of a parabola. 

1710 J Harris Lex, Techn II, Paraboloids, are Pata- 
bolifoim Curves in Geometiy x8xg Pantologia, Pa? a 
holiform curves, a name sometimes given to the paiabolas 
of the higher oiders 

f Fara'bolism. Alg Obs, [f GT,vapa$oXii 
in sense ‘ division * -h -ism ] The reduction of an 
equation by dividing it by the coefficient of the 
unknown quantity of highest d^iee. 

1702 Ralphson Math Diet , Paralwhsm, is the Division 
of the Teims of an Equation the known ( 3 u.*inliLy (when 
thei e happens to be one) that is involved or multiplied into the 
first Term, Thus the following Equation aax-\'zabx - bcc 

will be reduced to this xx-V^hx = — 
a 

Favabolist (parse’bdfhst). [f. Gr, TrapajSoXiJ 
parabola) Parable, Parabola + -ist.] 

1. One who narrates, uses, or deals in any way 
with, parables or parabole. 

X63X H More Second Lash in Enihns, Ti^i , etc (1636) 296 
Now my pretty Paiabolist, what is theie left to make your 
similitude good 7 

2. One who deals with the parabola ; in quot 
paitisan of the parabola’: cf. Hyperbqlist 2 . 

nonce-use, 

1831 I Taylor ZTjf/V wt TJaiol (1839)42 The partisans of 
the ellipsis, the paiabola, and the hyperbola, The paia- 
boUsts believing themselves qualified to act as mediatois. . 
would giavely say much that was very plausible 

Farabolize (pane bd^loiz), v, [See -ize.] 

1. trans To express or repicsent parabolically ; 
to set forth in a paiable. Also absol 

x6oo W. Watson Deiacordon (1602) 20 Otherwise could 
not the chuich Catholike be. parabolized with a net cast 
into tlie sea Ibid 34 As our Sauiour Chi 1st iigliily para- 
bolized of such 1623 Doleful Even-Song 9 Whicli mucifull 
bounty is here paiabolized vnto vs by a ceitaine man (lint 
was a king [etc ] 1847 Bushnell Chr Hurt, 11, vii (1861) 

379 He rChiist] paiabohzes the truth 

b To turn into, treat, or explain as a parable 
1831 G S. Faber Many Mansions 329 Some would para- 
bolise, 01 rather indeed, mythise, the se\eial slatemcuis in 
the Book of Job and the Vision of Micaiah 

2. To make parabolic or paraboloidal in shape 

1869 W PuRKiss in Eng Mechawc 12 Nov, 208/2 bucii 

cui-ve being afteuvaids xiaiabolised by the polishei. Z878 
Lockyer 6 ta? gazing 134 M Foucault proceeds in a 
diffeient manner in parabolising his glass nuiiois. 

Hence Fara^holizing 7jI} 1 sb and ppl, a, ; also 
Faxa’bolizer, one who parabolizes. 

X69X Search aker Wit 3 And who fiist shou’d Tiump up, 
but the Paiabolizers 7 1702 C Maiuhr b/a^i, Chr ni 11 
XIV (x8s 2) 420 The people then peiceived the meaning of 
the paiabolizer to be that [etc ]. xSxg G S. Faber Dis- 
pensations (1823) 11 302 Tlie parabolizing Arab 1869 
W PuRKiss in Eng Mechanic 12 Nov 208/3 shorter 
the focal length, the moie difficult the painbohsing becomes, 
Faraboloid (paise bd^oid), sh {a ) Geom Also 
7 -oeides, -oeid, 8-9 -oide [In form, ad. Gr. 
mpa^oXoHlijs a. (ui a different sense), whence m 
17 th c. use paraboloeides , see Parabola and -oid, 
and cf. 'P,parabolotde,\ 

tL A pal abola of a high er degi ee • « Parabola b. 
1636 Hobbfs Six Lessons Wks. 1843 VII. 313 The mra- 
bola is I, and the cubical paraboloeides i of their parallelo- 
grams respectively 1697 Evelyn Nuimsm ym 281 The 
Equated Isocrone Motion . in a Paiabolocid, 1706 W. 
Jones Syn Palmar Matheseo’t 2^3 U hose of the Third , 
Order will be the Cubic Paiaboloid 17x0 J Harris Lex. 
Techn II. s v , Suppose the Paiameter nmlliply’d into the 
Squaie of the Abscissa to be equal to the Cube of the 
Oidinate, that is, pxxsty\ Ihen the Cuive is called a 
Semicubical Paiaboloid 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections aie paiabolas; formerly 
restricted to that of circular section, geneiated by 
the 1 evolution of a parabola about its axis, now 
called paiaboloid ofrevolnUon, 

Elliptic paraboloid a paraboloid of elliptic section. 
Hyperbolic Paraboloid a curved suifacc of which every 
plane section is either a parabola 01 a hyperbola, the curva- 
ture bang concave in one direction and convex in another 
(as in a saddle concave towards front and back, and convex 
towards each side) 

1702 Ralphson A/ds/A Did , Paraboloid, is a Solid formed 
by the Circumvolution of a Paiabola about its Ax This is 
otherwise called a Parabolick Conoid, X807 Hutton Course 
Math H 127 The Solid Content of a Paraboloid (01 Solid 
geneiated by the Rotation of a Parabola about its Axis), is 
equal to Half its Circumscribing (Ilylinder X829 Nat 
Philos I optics vii 22 (U. K. S.) The specula, or mirrors, 
of all reflecting telescopes aie ground into the shape of a 
p^boloid. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVII 222/2 Paraboloid 
The simplest form of this surface is the paraboloid of 
revolution. >842 Ibid XXIII. 304/2 For the elliptic paia- 
boioid, let a parabola revolve about its principal axis, and 
let the circular sections become ellipses. Ihd,, Let two 
parabolas have a common vertex, and let their planes be at 
right angles to one another, being turned contrary ways 
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Let the one parabola then move over the other, always con- 
tinuing paraiiel to its first position, and having its vertex 
constantly on the other its arc will then trace out an 
hypeiboUc paraboloid* 

B. adj, = Paraboloidal rare, 

1857 in Maync Lex, xyofv^ihCent Oct 586 The 
voice aided by a paraboloid megaphone 

Paraboloi dal, a, [t as prec + -al ] Of 
the form of a paraboloid, 

1825 J Nicholson a/ Mechanic S7S Circular [domes] 
may be spherical, spheroidal, ellipsoidal, hyperboloidal, 
paraboloidal, &c 1^6 G F Chambers 759 Using, 

instead of a spherical, a paraboloidal speculum, 

II Parabraucllia (pserabr^ ^kia) [Paba< i.l 
The modified osphradium of certain gastropoa 
molluscs, considered as a secondary bronchia or 
gill. Hence Parabra nchial tz , of or pertaining 
to a parabranchia; Parabra nchlate tf., furnished 
with a parabranchia. 

1883 E K. Lankester in Encycl Brit XVI, 648/1 The 
right olfactory orran only is retained, and may assume the 
form of a comb-like ridge to the actusil left of the ctemdium 
or branchial plume It has been erroneously described as 
the second gill, and is known as the parabranchia. x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Antm Lt/e 479 In some 
h anckta the osphradium is large, thrown into folds, and is 
generally taken for a second but reduced ctemdium (para* 
branchia) 


Parabromalide (*brJa maloid). Chem, 
[Paea-1 2 a] An isomer of bromal, CaHDrgO, 
foiming colourless rhombic pnsms with four-sided 
summits. 

1866 Watts Diet Otent IV. 34a 

11 Parabysma (pasrabi zma). Dat/i. [mod.L, 
a Gr. itapa^vffixa stuffing] A term for swelling 
of the abdomen from enlargement or engorgement 
of the viscera. Hence Parab7*8]iiio a 

1822-34 Goods Studji Med, (ed. 4) I. 13s Parabysmic 
tumouis of the liver LfeW 351 On this account I have 
ventured to change it for Parabysma. fhtd, IV, 54 Thus 
working up a distressing parabysma or visceral torgescence. 
/hid 316 Parabysmic dropsy of the belly 

Faracamplioricto -cellulose * see Faba-1 2 . 

Pazracelsiau (pser^elsian), sh, and a, [f. 
proper name Paracelsus (see below) + -ian.] 

A sh. A follower or adherent of the celebrated 


Swiss physician^ chemist, and natural philosopher 
Paracelsus (1490-1541), or of his medical or 
philosophical principles; in the former sense 
opposed to GalenisU 

His true name was Philippus Theophrastvon Hohenheira. 

1S74 J* Jones Galens Bookes of Elementes, con- 
futing the crrouis of the Paracclcians 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia xo8 OurDoctoris pertinaciously either a Galenist, 
or Paracelsian lyw W King tr Nctndds Ref Politics 
1. 15 The Paracelsians pervert the text of Hippociates, to 
establish their visionary imaginations. 

B. adj. Of, pel taming to, or characteristic of 
Paracelsus. 

16x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11 li, Can all 
your Paracelsian mixtures cute it? 1650 in Burtods Diary 
(1828) IV. 453 It is a paiacelsian lem^y, that may kill as 
well as cure, 1857 m Mayne Lex, 

Hence Farace Isiaulsm, the medical prmciples 
of Paracelsus 


x668 H More Dtv Dial, v. xviii (17x3) 467 Bath in 
which we all over discover the Foot-steps of ParaceUianism 
and Famihsm. 

So Paxacelsic, Faxacelsioal adjs , Para- 
06 iBist sb f Faracel 9 i*stio a 
x6oa F Hering Anatomyes 15 Hyperbolicall, or rather, 
Paracelsicall Commendations 1625 Hart Anaf, Ur 11. x. 
xrg Our Paracelcists would fame feed vs with many such 
smoaky promises *633 R, Sanders Physio^ 165 The 
Galenick and Paracelsick Physick. X704J Harris Lex, 
Teckn I Paracelsistick Medtcvies, xBSz Standard 13 Dec. 
5/5 The Galenists, the Paracelsists, the Vitalists, and the 
Anti-Hailerians had all their followers. 

II Paracentesis (pserasentf sis). Surg, Also 
6 iu Fi. form paracentdse; 7 etron -thesis, 
-tisis. [L , a. Gr. vapajekvTr\m tapping, couching, 
f, vapwttvrdv to pieice at the side, f. irapa- beside 
+ ueyrety to prick, stab ] The operation of 
making a perforation into some cavity of the body, 
esp. for the removal of fluid or gas j tapping ; also, 
couching. 

1M7 A M. tr Gmlleineaii's Fr Oururg ao/i We must 
make the Paracentese to diawe awwe the water out of the 
bellyes 1667 Fairfax m Phil Trans II, 548, I had 
thoughts of a Paracenthesis or Tapping between the Ribs, 
X779 M Cutler in Lfsi etc (i8B8)X 73 Rode to Chebacco, 
to attend the operation of paracentesis with Dr. Davis. 
*874 Lawson Dts, Bye 31 Paracentesis of the cornea will 
also be of service. x^2 Bnt, Med. yml, xio4/i, 

Faracentral (pserasemtral), a [f Gr. irapa-, 
Para- 1 + xkvTpoy centre + -al.] Situated beside 
the (or a) centre; in Anat. applied to paits of the 
bram lying alongside the central fissure. 

1878 A, Hamilton N'ero, Dis 61 The meningitis was . 
localized on two convolutions, the anterior and posterior 
marginal near the paracentral lobe 1899 AUbut/s Sysi, 
Med VII 715 Frequent in the panetal and temporal lobes 
and in the paracentral gyn. 

t Farace^ntriCy ct* Kinetics, Ohs, [See 
Para -1 and Cektbio.] In paracentric motion^ 
rendering motus paracentrtcus of Leibnitz, used by 
him to express that motion which, compounded 


with harmonic circulation, he supposed to make 
u{) the actual motion of a planet. Sometimes 
misunderstood by other writers, and apphed to 
simple motion about a centre. 

[x^ Leibnitz Tenianten de mot easiest, cawsis^ Opera 
1768, 111 216 Motu duplici, coinpOi>ito ex circulatione har- 
monica et motu paiacentrico. 1702 Gregory Astron 
^hys elemcnia 1 Kxvii 10a] X704 C Hayes Fluxions 
293 Paracentric motion of Impetus is so much as the revolv- 
ing Body approaches nearer to or recedes farther from the 
Center of Attraction vjx^\x (jregory's AsUotux kxvu 
X75 The other Motion (namely the Paracentric) auses fiom 
a double curve, namely the excussory impression of Circula- 
tion and the Sun*s attraction compounded together 1797 
Monthly Mag 111 128 If a slender rod AC levolve round 
the point C, as a centre, the centrifugal force aiising from 
the paracentric velocity of the rod [etc ] 

So Faraoe ntxical a. ? Obs = piec 
17x8 G Cheyne Phtlos Princ Relig 32 The Paracentrical 
Motion is compounded of two others, viz [that] whereby 
all Bodies moving in a Curve, etideavour to lecede from the 
Center by the Tangent, and the Attraction of the Sun oi 
the Gravitation of the Planet toward it 

Faraclie, Parachen, var. Parish, Parishes. 
Pajachito, obs. vanant of Parakeet. 
Faracliloralide(-kl6oTal9id). Ghent. [Para-i 
2 a.] All isomer of chloral, CaHClsOfl, a pungent- 
smellmg liquid, insoluble m water, produced by 
the action of chloral on wood spirit 
1866 Watts Diet, Chein. IV, 341. 

Faracliordal (pmrakpudal), a (j^.) Emhryol, 
[f Gr.Trapa-PABA-l-f-xop^chord + -AL] Situated 
beside the notochord; applied to two plates of 
cartilage, forming the foundation of the skull in 
the embryo b. as sb Parachordal cartilage, 
1875 Newton m Encycl, Bnt III 701/2 The hinder and 
front cartilages, parachordal and toabecul^, are ^^^hed to 


each other unconformably 
cranial plate or parachordal cartilage 


x88x Mivart Cat 337 'J 

‘ “ 'r/ Soc. Lex, 


inial plate or parachordal cartilage 1892 Syd 

s v, The parachordals with the cephalic portion of the 
notochord form the basilar plat& 

Barachromatm, -chromatism: see Para- L 
Farachroxusm krdhiz'm). [f. Gr Trapa- 
Para- 1 + xpo>'"Os time -i- -ism ; cf. dvaxpow(r;t<Js 
anachronism Cf, F. parachromsme/\ An error 
m chronology ; usually taken as one in which an 
event, etc , is referred to a later date than the true 
one. (Cf Afaohronisit) 
a 1641 Bp ^Iountagu Acts <$> Mon, iil (1642) x86,l much 
inarvaile, that our Moderne Cnticks did not consider so 
great an Errour, and Parachronisme in lusUns Text x66o 
H. More Myst Godl v xvl 198 The Bride of the Lamb, he 
interprets of Constantme's Family and Retinue ; wherem 
he commits a gross Parachronism 1788 R Porson in 
Mvs, Cnt. I 23s Parachronisms appbir in the marble, 
respecting the age of Fhidon the Argive, the assassination ol 
Hipparchus, and the expulsion of Hippias 1873 J, H* 
Smith Notes Margin, Teimyson 1x4 It cannot be regarded 
as parachronism if the poets . refrain from cutting out 
the life and essence of the onginal tales. 

So Paraohroni atio a , marked by parachronism ; 
Paxa*clironlEe v. 

X685 H. More Parahp, Piophet, xil 97 Though he have 
there over-much Parachromstick stuff, x^o Blount Gteogr 
(ed 3), Parachromze^ to mistime any thing. 
tParachxooiis (pane*kw>|3s), a, raie-**. [£ 
Gr. vap&xp^'O^ + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1837 Maynd Expos, Lex , ParachroUs (L), of a false or 
altered colour, deprived of colour . parachroous 
So Paxaclixose (pseTakro«s) a, [meg. as if f. 
Xp^(Tis colonring] see quot, 

1847 Webster, Parachroset a, (ilfui.) changing color by 
exp<Mure to the weather. Molts, 

Farachute (pmrajVzl), sb. [a. F. paiachule^ 
f Para- ^ + chute fall J 

1 . An apparatus used for descending safely from 
a great height in the air, esp. from a balloon ; it 
is constructed like a large umbrella, so as to expand 
and thus check the velocity of descent by means 
of the resistance of the air 


1785 Europ, Mag VII 401 In Mr Blanchard’s late visit 
to this country, he brought his Parachute to England 1796 
Stedman Surinam IL 17 These [flying squirrels] have 
a membrane, .which when they leap, expands like the wing 
of a bat, and by this, like a parachute, they rest on the air. 
1837 Genii, Mag. Aug. 190/a After the para^ute was 
divided from the car, the balloon rose rapidly. 1876 
Bencden Amtn, Paras, ti 33 The medusa, when extended, 
forms for them a balloon with its parach ute 
2 . gen. Any contrivance, natural or artificial, 
serving to check a fall through the air, or to 
support somedimg in the air; e.g. the expansible 
fold of skm or patagium in the flying sqmnel, etc. 

1833 Sir C, Bell Hand (1834) 82 The Draco fimbnatus . 
dropping safely to the ground, under the protection of a sort 
of parachute, formed by its extended skm. 1879 tr Semper s 
Amtn Life ir The parachutes of the flying reptiles 1894 
H Drummond Ascent Man 304 The fruits and seeds when 
ripe are .provided with wing or parachute and launched 
upon the wind. ^ , , , , , 

fS. Kame given to a broad-bnmmed hat worn 
by women late in the 18th century. Obs 
X885 Fairholis Costume in Eng, Gloss., ParcuJmte^ a 
ladies' hat, in fashion in 1779. 

4 . a. Mining, A contrivance, such as a safety- 
catch, to prevent a too rapid descent of a cage in 
a sliaft, 01 of the boring-rod m a bonng, 
x88x m Raymond Mmtng Gloss, 


b. Watchmaking A contrivance to prevent 
mjury to the balance-wheel from a shock or blow. 

1884 F J Britten JUaiclt ^ Clockm, 184 The idea of the 
parachute is that if the Tvatch is let fall the balance staff 
pivots may be saved from breaking by the yielding of the 
end stoneih 

c. Brewing, An apparatus made to slide up 
and down the side of a fermenting-vat accordmg 
to the height of the fermenting wort 

1885 Standaid 14 Mar. 7/7 Brewery fermeatmg tuns .. 
with parachutes and attemperatoxi preferred 

5 , attnb, aud Comb.^ as parachuU-beartng adj. ; 
parachute ligbt, a bnght light given by a burning 
composition contained m a small bomb (called 
zi parachute light-halt) supported by a parachute 
so as to float in the air (the paradiute bemg at 
first inclosed in the bomb, and set free by the 
explosion of a charge which also ignites the com- 
position); used for observing the position or 
movements of an enemy. 

x868 Rep to Govt U S, Munitions IVar 192 A parachute 
hght-ball ..if It only bums for a few minutes, does not 
reveal the position pf those using it. 1883 O Allen in Know- 
ltdge 22 June 367/2 Othei paraAute-bearwg mammals 1897 
Willis Flower. PI Ferns I. iio Very perfect ' parachute ' 
mechanisms IFesim Goa, i Aag 4/1 A ‘parachute* 

parasol with the edge fringed with lace of the style,. m 
vo^e at the period of the Crimean War. 

Hence Pauraohute z^. imm,^ to convey by means 
of a parachute; mtr,, to descend by or as if by 
a parachute (whence PaTaohutiiig vbl sb ,) , Pa ra- 
clmtism, the art or practice of parachuting; 
Pa rachutist, one who descends from a balloon 
in a parachute, esp, one skilled m such descents. 

1807 CoLBiAN Btaad GrinSt Reckomng w. Time vi, Thy 
pinions next Balloon’d me from the Schools to Town, 
Where I was parachuted down, A dappei Temple student 
x888 Pall Mall G, 28 Aug s/i The lady who ‘parachuted ’ 
from Clifton Suspension Bridge. x888 IVeehJy Scotsman 
6 Oct 4/2 Mr Baldwin, the now well known balloonist and 
parachutist 1889 Graphic 5 Aug. 127/1 By and by, perhaps, 
Soaety may vote parachuusm vulgar, i8go Das/y News 
21 Feb. z/3 Narrow escape of a I^dy Parachutist 1893 
Westw Gas, 2X Mar 9/2 Thus Baldwin, having made a 
fortune by parachuting, was able to retire unscathed. 

Paracide, obs. erron. form of Pabbioidb. 
Paracitrie, etc,: see Paba-i 2, 

Paraefcetto, obs, vanant of Parakeet. 
Faraclete (pae*iaklB:). Also 5 -clit, 6 -dot. 
[a, 'F,paraclet (13th c. in Hatz«-I)Qrm.), ad. eccl. 
Ii,parac/etu 5 (pXso paraclitus) Tertull., etc, a. Gr. 
vapAuXi^ros advocate, intercessor, one called to 
one’s aid, f. vapaxaX&y to call in, call to one’s 
aid. Although a passive verbal « L. ad-voedtus, 
rrap&KXriTos was at an early date associated by the 
Greek Fathers wilh the Hellenistic sense of vapa- 
Kokuy to console, comfort, and the active agent-n. 
irapaieXijrap encourager, comforter. Cf. the active 
sense acquired by advocaie. 

In Job XVI. 2, where the LXX has wapax\iiTope$ kokwv 
irdireY, Aquila and Theodotion have irapaxAi/roi.) 

1 . A title of the Holy Spint (repr. Gr. vap&dKryrQS 
m John, xiv, 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7) ; properly ‘an 
advocate, one called in to one’s assistance, an inter- 
cessor', but often taken as = * comforter ’ (see 
Comforter i b). Also (rarely) repr. Gr. napd- 
/cXtjTos ‘advocate’ as applied to Christ (i John 11. i). 

CX450 Mtrour Saluactoun 36x6 Ffbr anotliere Paraclit 
I shalle send 3owe nedefulle. X582 K. T (Rhem.) yolm 
xiv. 26 The Paraclete, the Holy GhosL whom the Father 
-will send m my name x6m Pearson Creed vm. (1662) 361 
* If any man sin we have a Paiadete with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous '.. saith S. John, 12x700 Dryocn 
Fenti Creator Spimtus B O source of uncreated light, The 
Father’s promised Paradetel <*17x4 Abp. Sharp Semi 
(1738) V. 29 In the Te Deum, ‘ also the Holy Ghost the 
Paraclete’ for that is the word in the original. 1843 
Nbalp Hymns for Sick (1863) 58 Consoler Of our hearts, 
Blest Paraclete 1 1884 J. Parker Larger Mvustry 21- 
iransf 1871 Morley Cnt, ilfwc , Carlyle Ser. i, 238 With 
him [(jmlyle] The victoiious hero is the true Paraclete. 

1 2 . gtn. An advocate or intercessor. Obs, 
iSS/ohALB linage BothCh in xvui.Bbv,Braggynge Win- 
chester, the Popes paraclete in Englande, that j$ mayst^ of 
the Stewes at London, X581 N Bubne in Cath, Tract 
(S. T S ) 126 Your paraclet Theodore Beze is constranit to 
deny this pairt of the scripture 1701 tr Le Clerds Pnm, 
Fatlms (1702) 8a [Plato] has likewise used in one place, 
the term Paraclete, Intercessor, in speaking of the Reason. 
Faxaidose, obs. vanant of Parclosb. 

11 Faracme (paiaekmO. [a. Gr. irapaiep.ii the 
pomt at which the pnme or strength is past, f. 
irapa- past, beyond + dup-^ culmination. Ache,] 
A pomt or period at which the pnme or highest 
vigour IS past ; the point when the cnsis of a fever 
is past. So Farooma'Btic, f Paracma'sticaa a, 
[Gr. irapaKpaarifeSs, F. paracmastiquey 15th c.], 
past the culmination or crisis. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,y Paracurasticalt pertaining to a 
feaver, wherem the heat, when it is at the greatest, by little 
and little diminisheth till it ceaseth. 1706 Phillips, /’ urAcwd-. 
the declining of a Distemper, when its Rage is abated, and 
the Patient Judg'd beyond Dan^r. X730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Paracmet that part of life, in which a person is said to grow 
old, and which, according to Galen, is from 33 to 49,^ 189a 
Syd, Soc, Lex i ParaanasilCi past the pnme or the time of 
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PARADIASTOLB. 


vigour t past the crisis Paretctm^ the point at which the 
prime is past; the commencement of old age,.. the period 
in a fever after the occurrence of the crisis. 

Paracolpitis to Paraeresol : seePAEA-i i, 2 
fParaoood,obs f. BABiiACUDA,a W Indian fish 

1685 L Wafer Voy (1729) 340 They have Paracoodb also, 
a long and round fish, about as large as a well giown pike. 

Paracroatic (pserakrp stik^, [f. PiUi(A- ^ + 
Acbostic.] (See qnot ) 

184a Brandc Dtci Set etc,, ParacrosiiCi a poetical com- 

E ositioa in which the first verse contains, in ordei, all the 
itters which commence the remaining verses of the poem or 
division. Accoiding to Cicero {pa Dvotnaitom^ 11 54}, the 
original Sibylline verses were paracrostics. 

Paracya'nogen. [Paba-I 2.] An iso- 

mer or polymer of cyanogen, a dark brown porous 
substance formed m small quantity when cyanogen 
IS piepared from cyanide of mercury. So Para-* 
cy'anate, Paxacya'nio adj ^ , Faracy aitide. 

1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr'j Ctre 5 ’tf., Cham, 500 Cyanide of 
mercury evolving cyanogen and metallic mercury when 
heated in a close vessel, and leaving a black residue teimed 
paracyanogen *857 Mayne Expes Lex ^ Papacy anaie . 
applied by Berzelius to a fulminate /izrf, Paraqyofttcus 
. applied by Berzelius to fulmimc acid, because, though 
having the same composition as c>anicacid, it widely diffeis 
in 1 elation to its propeicies , paracj^nic 1884 H Sfenccb 
1 . 7 In paracyanoran, formed of the same proportions 
of these elements in higher multiples^ we have a solid 
which does not fuse or volatilize at oidinary temperatures. 
1866 Watts Picf, Chem, IV. 34a Faracyaiude of silver. 

Paracyesis, Paracystitis Path', seePAUA-i. 
Paracyst (pae’rasist). [Paba-^i] One 
of a pair of sexual organs in certain Fungi. 

1874 Cooke Puiigi 175 In the middle of these [utricles] 
are generated elon^ted clavate cells which Xulasne names 
paraej^ts. >884 H. M Ward in Q yml, Micioscop Set 
XXI Y. 280 The paracyst is a duo-shaped brancblet, close 
to the macrocyst , the apex of the paracyst and the hook- 
like prolongation [of the macrocyst] pecome united. 

t Paraaaj -ado. Obs, [app. an altered form 
(see -ADO 2) of F. parade^ which at a later date 
was adopted unchanged. Sometimes held to be 
taken direct from S^,parada, but the latter was not 
used in these senses . see Pabadb sb,'\ 

1 , Pomp, show, display, ostentation; mPabade r, 
xfiai Molle Cawerar Ltv, Lthr 1 x. 31 All this parado 
and goodly shew decUneth, 1656 Arhf Htmdsonu 82 The 
great pomp or princely parada used by Queen Berenice, and 
her tram of women x66o Waterhouse Arms ^ Ann 123 
No Court Paradoe, or Munificence was read of. X689 Def 
Ltber^ agst. Tyrants 137 Pompeous Paradoes and Shows. 

2. A muster or display of troops; « Pabade 2 
1625 F Markham Bh Hotu 11 ix. § 4 It may he done .in 
March, in Campe or on the head of a Paiado 1640 Glap- 
THORNE WeUlemtam iv. 11. Wks (1874) II 64 In tneir best 
furniture of Amies, all drawne Into parada 

3 . Muster, ‘turn-out’ rare, 
a X639 WoTTON Life Bk, B-uckhm in Rahq, (1631) 8.^ These 
five [Pr. Charles, Buckingham, and 3 attendants] were at 
tlie first the whole Parada of this Journey 

4 . « Parade sh 4 and 5, 

(In quots 1653, 1690 applied to the Prado at Madrid.) 
xfijja Earl Monm tr Benht/oghds Iltsi, Rclai 141 A large 
field, between Mastndc and Aquisgrane, where the Parado 
iptazza ^arme] was made 163^ A Wilson JW 1 228 The 
Kmg and Prince had some interviews in their Coaches passing 
to the Parada to take the Air 1634 Earl Monm tr. BenH- 
voglio's JPar?s Flanders 383 In midst of the Parado, a 
Church was intended to be built x6qo Siiadwlll Am, 
Bigot L 6 In the Evening we’l drive m the Paiado. 

116 . =PABADBr( 5 . 6 

1B63 tr Ercdemattn Chatrian's Waic? loo (1870) g8 Parada 
and riposte must have come like lightning 
Parada'ctyl. OruUk, [ad. mod L. paradac'- 
iylum (lUiger, also m Eng use) , f Gr. wapa- beside, 
Paba -1 -f Sd^rvAo? finger ] (See quots ) 

[iBix Illiger Prodrom System Mnmm et Avivm 178 
Paradactylum, pagina lateralis digiti, pelmatispars digitmn 
spectans I 1857 Mayne Ejepos Lex , Paradaciybtm^ 
applied by Ilhger to the lateral portions of the toes of buds, 
to distinguish it from the infei lor surface the paradactyle 
^74 CouES FF Atner Birds lu 331 Side of toes {Para- 
dactylum)tla& sides, many way distinguished from the toes. 
Hence Farada*ctylar , of oi pertainmg to the 
paradactyl 

1890 Cent Beef s V, The marginal lobes [etc.] of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 

Parade (pM d), sb [a Y, parade (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm), ‘a (boasting) apparance, or shew, 
a branado, or vaunting offer’ (Cotgr ); ad. It parata 
‘a wardmg or defending; a dighting or gansh 
settmg forth’ (Flono 16 ii), parada ‘a staying 
or stopping, also, a standing or staying place* 
(Minsheu 1599) , L. type "^pardta^ from pardre, 

L pardre to make ready, piocure, prepare, furnish, m late 
L to deck, adorn, developed many senses in Romanic; e. g, 
in It (i) ‘to adorne, dight, decke, beautilie, set foorth, 
furnish, garnish, prouide ’, ‘ to prepare to receive (a blow), 
to ward off, defend, cover, shield (3) *to teach a horse to 
stop and staie orderly to make ‘ the stop in the action of 
horsemanship* (Flono), In Sp. parar is *to stop, stay, 
rest, end, he at a non-plus, pause* (Minsheu). All the senses 
occur in Fr The sb , It parata^ Sp Parada^ might occur 
in any of the senses of the vb used m the lang. Fr, has 
app taken senses of parade from both. Cf also L magno 
jpa^hemth. great preparation, provision, or display.] 

1 . 1 . Show, display, ostentation. 7 b a 
parade of^ to display ostentatiously. 

1656 IBloumt Glossogr,^ Parade^ an appearance or shew, a 


bravado or vaunting offer 1663 Cowley Cromwell Wks. 
Z710 II. 658 The most virtuous and laudable Deed that his 
whole Life could have made any Parade of. 1700 T Brown 
Amusem, Ser ^ Com 150 To make a fine Parade of his 
own good Qualities and Veitues 1759 Hume Hist Eug 
(1812) IV, xxviii 16 A new display of lliat stale and parade 
to which he was so much addicted. 1789 Belsiiam Ess I 
xit 217 Making an empty parade of knowledge which we 
do not really possess 18x2 Gen, Hist in Amt Reg 22 
The unseemly paiade of his funeral. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem xxi, Anomer answeis, * Let him he, He loves to make 
parade of pain ' 

2 . An assembling or mustering of troops for 
inspection or display; esp. a muster of troops 
which takes place regularly at set hours, or at exUa- 
ordmary times to hear orders read, as a prepara- 
tion for a march, or any other special purpose 

1656 Blount Glossogr,^ Parade is also a term of War, and 
commonly used for that appearince of Souldiers in a Garrison 
about two or three of the clock in the afternoon, to hear 
prayers, and after that to receive Orders from the Major for 
the Watch, and Guards next night. 1667 Milton P L 
IV. 780 The Cherubim stood aimd To thir night watches 
m warlike Parade Junim Lett, xxx 138, 1 shall 

leave it to militaiy men, who have seen a service more 
active than the parade xSrx Lytton Godolph vi, He was 
not very much bored by drifis and parade 1859 Musketry 
Imir 69 Permitted to be absent from afternoon parade 

b The men appealing on parade, 

X844 Regul, «S Old At my 260 The Commanding Officer 
IS then to direct the Parade to Order Arms, 

3 . A march or procession ; esp in .S'., a pro- 
cession, organized on a grand scale, in support of 
some political object. 

1673-4 Dk- Lauderdale in L, Papers (Camden) III 
xxiv. 36 They went up with a Parade of 9 or 10 Coaches, 
X73X bwiFT SUephott jr Chloe Misc 1735 V 33 The Rites 
perform’d, the Parson paid, In State returned the grand 
Parade 18x0 Craddi: Botottgh xxiv, Not a sweet ramble, 
but a slow parade. x888 Bryce Amer Comnnv II. iii Ixxi 
s8o When a procession is exceptionally large, it is called a 
Parade Ilnd, 581 noie^ In the Cleveland Business Men's 
parade it was alleged that 1500 lawyers had walked. 

b An assembly of people; esp a crowd of 
promenaders. 

1722 Be Foe Col yack (1840) 107 We saw a great parade, 
or kind of meeting a 184^ Hooo Storm at Hastings xiii, 
The gay Parade grew tlim— all the fair crowd Vanish'd 
X87X R. Ellis Catullus Iv. 6 Where (locks the parade to 
Magnus' arclies 1873 Black Pr, Thule xvu. 265 ‘ Did she 
go into that parade of people?’ said Ingram 
4 The place where troops assemble for parade , 
the level space foiming the interior or enclosed 
area of a fortification , a parade-ground, 

1704 J Harris Lax- Techn, t, is a Military word, 

signifying the Place where Troops usually draw together, 
in order to mount the Guaids, or for any other Service. 
1748 Ansods Voy m. x 407 Two hundred soldiers .. con- 
ducted him to the great parade before the Emperor’s 
palace In this parade, a body of tioops were drawn up 
under arms 1844 Regul ^Oid,A rmy 240 When Barracwi 
are occupied by Troops, the Yards and Parades are to be 
swept, tolled, and kept clean by them 

6 . A public square or promenade. Now some- 
times the name of a street 
1697 Dampier Voy I, 219 (Leon) The Square is called 
the Parade 171a E Cooke Voy S Sea 149 Before the 
Chuich of Santiago is a very handsome Parade 1775 
Sheridan Rwals 1 1, We saunter on the paiades [at BathJ 
1834 Southey Doctor xi (1862) 29 In what street, paiade, 
place, square, row, terrace, or lane will be explained m due 
time >862 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) 1 . 85 The 
smart parades and crescents of the former town 
II. 6, Penang, *= Paebt. [Fr. paiade. It 
parata^ 

1692 Sir W Hope Feiuiug-Masier 20 The Lessons De- 
fensive are commonly called the Parade Ibid , Parades or 
wayes of defending Ibid, Two Parades, the Parade in 
Quai t, and the Parade in Terce. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, 
s V , There are as many kinds of Parades, as of strokes 
and attacks 2834 Emycl Bnt (ed, 7) VI 502 A paiade 
IS a defence of the body, made by an opposition of one's 
blade to that of an adveisary 

fig Locke Ednc § 94. 152 Marks, which serve best 
to shew, what they [men] ai e especially when they are not 
in Parade and upon their Guard 

in 7. attnh and Comb (mostly connected with 
sense 2), as parade athie, -day, duty, -ground, 
major, -march, officer, order, -step ; parade-rest, 
a position of rest, less fatiguing than that of 
‘attention*, in which the soldier stands silent and 
motionless, much used dunng reviews , parade- 
like adj. 

1724 m Temple & Sheldon Hist Ncrihfield, Mass (1875) 
200 If the enemy get within the parade ground. 1755 Mem 
Capt, P Drake II lu 78 T he Trenches were levelled, and 
then I lost the Title of Parade Major x8o6 Hutton Course 
Math I. X49 The slow or parade-step being 70 paces per 
minute 1807 W Taylor in Ann Rev V 576 Thw are 
chiefly parade letters to men of celebrity. 18x3 Mar Edge- 
worth Patron, (1833) I vii 126 A mere parade officer, who 
had never been out of London. 183X Carlyle / Res ir 
11, Andreas too attended Church like a parade duty, for 
which he in the other world expected pay with arrears. 
x888 Century Mag, XXXVII. 465/1 Not a man moved 
from the military posture of ‘parade-rest’ 

Parade (par^ d), v [f. prec. sb, ; cf. F. 
parader (1784 in Hat2.-Darm ) ] 

1 , tram. To assemble (troops, etc.) for the sake 
of inspection or review . see Parade sb 2. 

x 686 [see Parading vbl, s 3 ,J. 1753 Mem Capt P Drake 
II. 111. 73 He [the General] thought me more capable to 


parade the Workmen, and detach them for the respective 
Works. X799 Welling! ON m Gurwood Desp (183^ I 26 
The troops were paraded. 1887 Bowen Virg jEneid v, 
550 Bid him parade his troop in his grandsiie's honour. 

iiansf undfig i88i Rossetii Ball ij- Sonn (1882) 208 
While Memory^s art Parades the Past before thy face, 1800 
‘ R Boldrbwood ’ Miner's Right (1899) 87/1 Robbing the 
mail, and parading every tiaveller on a certain line of road 
with almost ludicrous impartiality. 

2 . tntr. To march in procession or with great 
display or ostentation , to walk up and down or 
promenade in a public place, esp for the sake of 
‘ showing off*. 

1748 Ansods Voy n vi. 196 These troops paraded about 
the hill with great ostentation piactising every art to 
mtiimdate us X78x Giueon Decl «S- F xlviii (1869) III 27 
He paraded thiough the streets with a thousand banners. 
x8oo Mrs Hervfy Moiptray Fam ix 104 If I had my way, 
I would parade all the morning up and down the fashion- 
able side of Bond Stiect 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge Ixvi, 
In this ordei they paraded off with a horrible meirunent, 

3 trans To march through (a place of public 
lesort) m procession or with great display; to 
walk up and down or promenade (some place) esp, 
foi the sake of ‘ showing off’. 

1809 W Irving KmcKerb vi viii, Venus, in semblance of 
ablear-e>cd trull paraded the battlements of Fort Christina 
x8x4 Southf-y Rodcruk v. 84 Have we not seen Favila’s 
shameless wife, parade Oui towns with legal pageantry? 
x85S Prescott Philip II, I n vi an Tin owing themselves 
into a procession, tliey paraded the streets of tlie city. 

4 . To match (a person) up and down or through 
the streets either for show or to expose him to 
contempt. Also lefl, 

1807 Jefferson Writ (1830) IV 89 The idea of a chief 
magistiate parading himself through the several btaics as 
an object of puldic gaze i886 R F Burton Arab Nts, 
(abr. ed.) I 296 'they set him on a camel and paraded him 
about the city 

6 intr. To make a parade; to behave, talk, or 
wiito ostentatiously ; to ‘ show off Also in phr. 
to paiade tt, rare or Obs, 

X7S4 Richardson Graudison (1766) V, 46 The whole family 
paraded it together 1760-72 H Brooke Fool of Qual, 
(i8og) III 38 He paraded and shewed away concerning 
the divinely inherent right of monoi ths 2807-8 Syd bm 1 11 
Plymlcy's Lett Wks. 1859 parade a gieat 

deal upon the vast concessions made by this country to the 
Jri&h, before the Union 

6 trans. To make a parade of, to display or 
hold out to view ostentatiously, to ‘show off*. 

18x8 Lady Morgan Auiohiog, (1859) 32, 1 thought 1 would 
amuse him a little by parading the wliole lush system of 
things before him 2838 Lyt ion v A great man 
never loses so much as when he exhibits inlolcrnnce, or 
parades the light of pcrsLcuiion 1865 Miss Brai?don Istr 
Ja yier's 7 euant u, 'J he veiy last to parade his feelings 
before the ejes of his fellow men, 1878 Browning Pods 
Cl oistc cxl, Don't linger here in Paris to pai ade Your victory. 

7 nonce-use To provide (a town, etc.) with 
a jiarade 01 parades 

xSBp Hissey Tour in Phaeton 191 The modern pait that 
faces the sea is paraded, well lighted, well drained 
Hence Para ded ppl, a 

1865 Mrs G. L Banks liudS, true in Harland Lane, 
Lyiics 277 From paraded assLstance I turn’d with disdain 
1876 Browning A Foigivutcss 337 Worse than all, Each 
day’s piocession, my paraded life Robb’d and imiwverished 
through the wanting wife 

Fara*defdl, a rare, [See -pul] Full of 
parade or display 

1755 Richardson Coir (1804) III 224 Supper, as paiade- 
fill a one as if it were a less fiugal mtal than it always is 
at Parson’s-Green, entcis. 

Paradeigma, Paraaeisal ' see Paradi- 
Faradeless (par^ dies), a, [ISec -less.] 
Without parade , lacking a paiade, 

187a M Collins 7 >w Plunges for Pearl III vi. 137 A 
clubless paradelcss city. 

Paradenitis, etc • see Para- 1 . 

Parader (paradox) [f Parade ». + -ebI.] 
One who parades : in the senses of the verb. 

1748 Richardson CAtmxrt (i8n) n i 3 What think you, 
rejecting both your men, and encouragmg^my parader? 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet clu xvui, Bung me* the parader’s 
Ijage, x888 Voice (N Y ) 27 Sept , U he paraders inarched 
m to swell the multitudes. 

Paraderm (px radojm), Btol, [f Gr wa/ia-, 
PAibk-i, m sense ‘subsidiary’, ‘by-’ + skin.] 
The delicate membiane enclosing the pro-nymph 
of some dipterous insects, 

1895 Hat Hist V, 164 Lowne, .looking on the 

limiting membrane as a subsequent formation, calls it the 
paraderm 2895 in PtenA's itandard Diet, 

llParadiaBtole (pmrad3i,mst<3[lx) Rhei Obs, 
[L , a. Gr. irapoBtaarokri ‘ putting together of dis- 
similar things’, f, vapa- side by side + StacTToX^ 
separation, distinction ] A figure in which a favour- 
able turn IS given to^ something unfavourable by 
the use of an expression that conveys only part of 
the tiuth. b (See quot 1657.) 

2^ A Day Eng Secretary ii. 11625) 84 Paradiastole, when 
with a milde interpretation or speech wee colour others or 
our owne faults, as when we c.tII a subtile person, wise , a hold 
fellow, couragious, aprodigallman, libcrnU 2589 Puttenham 
xyu, (Arb) 295 The fij^re Paradiastole, 
which .nothing improperly we call the (Jurry-faueU. 1657 
T, Smith Mysi, Rhet, 2x3 Paradiastole is a dilating or en- 
larging of a matter by mterpretation. A figure when we 
grant one thing that we may deny another. Ibid, 125 This 
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figure paradiastole is by some learned Rhetoricians called a 
faulty teartn of speech, opposing the truth by false tearms 
and wrong names. 1706 Phillips, /’/rnu/zas/d/r, a Figure 
which di&joyus things that seem to have one Import, and 
shews how much they differ. 

Hence f PaxacbA'stolary a 

165a UsQUHART (1834)292 Figurative evpres- 

sions, paradoxical, paramologctick, paradiaslolary. 

Paradidymal, -didymis : see Paka -1 1. 
Paradigm (pse radtm, -daim) Also 7 -digme, 
[a. F paradtgme^ ad. L pa) adlgma^ a Gr iropa- 
deiyfxa pattern, example, f. vapadfiKvv^mL to exhibit 
beside, show side by side* Formerly also m L, form ] 
1 . A pattern, exemplar, example* 

1483 Caxton Go/d Leg ao8/i We now haue none enter- 
pretour of the parablys ne paradyi?mes. 1576 Fleming 
FattopL EPist B j, Giue me a paradigme or example, of a 
deliberatiue kinde of epistle. 1669 Gale Crt Genttlt.s i tii 
III 45 The Universe . was made exactly conformable to its 
Paradigme, or univeisal Exemplar. 175a J Gill Trtmty 
V 91 The aichetypcj paradigm, exemplar, and idea, accord- 
ing to which all things were made 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) IV 13^ Socrates makes one more attempt to defend 
the Platonic ideas by lepresenting them as paradigms. 

•‘t 2 Rhet (In L form.) See qiiot Obs, 

1586 A. Day Etig Secretary ir (1625) 100 Patadtgma^ 
a manner of exhorting or witn*drawing by example, as to 
say ' the nature of the Dolphin is not to suffer the yong 
one of her kinde to straggle vndefenced ’ 1589 Puttenham 
Eng, Poeste in xix (Arb ) 252 margtnt Par^igma^ or a re- 
semblance by example. 

8. An example or pattern of the inflexion of 
a noun, verb, or other mflected part of speech. 

1599 AIinsheu span Gram so Now it remaineth to giue 
a Paradigma or example of euery Coniugation of their 
Moodes. 1698 Wallis in P/ttl 'Irons XX 358 It will be 
convenient to Write him out a full Paradigm of some one 
Verb 1859 Max MiJllcr Sc Lang (i86i) 8i Paradigms of 
regular and irregular nouns and verbs. 1892 Davidson Hebt . 
Grtim 72 Skeleton paradigm of the regular verb 
Paradigmatic (pseradigmsetik),^^. (sb) [ad. 
Gr TTopaSci-y/iaTtK-dy, f. irapaSeiyfjiaT^ : see piec. 
and -loj Of the natnre of a paiadigm , serving 
as a pattern ; exemplary. 

1793 T Taylor Plata Introd Timaeus 372 After this, the 
demiurgic, paradigmatic, and final causes i8a8 in Webster 
x888 Amcr Jml Phtlol, Oct 294 The Timaeus seems at 
first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea 2890 J H Stirling Phtlos ^ Theol 11 37 All these 
ideas are not paradigmatic only but parental 

f B. sb One who writes lives of religious persons 
to serve as examples of Christian holiness. Ohs, 
rare 1847 in Webster 

t Paradigma*tical, a [See -ical ] prec. 

1577 tr, BullingePs Decades I1592) 958 We read that some 
signes aie paradigmaticall 1678 CunwoRTii Intel/ Syst 1. 
v 733 Here therefore is there a Knowledge before the world, 
that was Archetypal and Paradigmatical to the same 
1793 T Taylor Plato Introd Timaeus 370 Primary causes, 
1, e the producing the paiadigmalical, and the final 
Hence Paradigjna tically adv, 

1846 WoRCEsTrR cites Awiot Tr In mod. Diets. 

t Paradrgmatize, v, Obs, [ad. Gr irapa- 
8€t7)uaTf to make an example of, f. TrapadetyjjiaT - : 
see prec. and -ize.] trans. To set forth as a model, 
to make an example of. 

1647 Hammond Copy Papers betw H ^ ClteyneU 123 
There is no question concerning any line in those Books 
so paradigmatized by you. 1651 Baxter Baptism 2x6 
Not [to] go about as it were to pai adigmatize, and stigma- 
tize me thioughout the whole Kingdom 1708 Bmt APollo 
No 36 2/1 To Paradigmatize and explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities 

Parading (par^'dig), vbi, sb, [f. Pabade v 
+ -iNoi] The action of the verb Parade; 
mustering of soldiers , promenading , showing off, 
etc Also atlnb, 

x686 tr. Clvardtids Trau Persia 208 The Parading Place 
that is before it, serves also for a pubhek meeting Place 
1764 C. Smart Pheedrus vui. 28, 1 value not thy gasco- 
nading, Nor all thy alamode parading ciSxy Hogg Tales 
1 B6 There was a great deal of parading, and noise 
of beating drums. 

Para aingi PP^ a* [f. as prec. + -ino 2 ] That 
parades, marching up and down, showing off, 
given to display, etc. 

1777 Mad D'Arblay Early Diary July, She is parading 
and tolerably uncultivated as to books j8i6 Chalmers 
Astron Disc vii. (1830) 284 It may have been a piece of 
parading insimificance 1902 Deuly Chraiu 18 Mar. 8/« 
The pairing bands are now passing along in silence. 
Hence Para dingly adv, 

xSu W. Spalding Italy ^ It Isl 1 . g6 All that the spirit 
of liWty had honoured, were protected and brought porad- 
ingly forward. 

If Paradiortho’sis. Obs, rare, [a. Gr. vapa- 
di6p$a)(rt! a marginal correction, f irapa- aside, 
(Paha- 1 in sense of * improper, false ’) + ddpOwffis 
correction ] A false correction, 

1658 W Burton Itm, Antofu 2 , 1 cannot choose but take 
notice of a Paradioithosis, or false emendation 

Pa'radiploxna'tic, [f. Paba-I i,] Aside 
or apart from what as strictly diplomatic or con- 
cerned with the evidence of the manusenpt texts, 
1854 Ellicott Comm Galatians Pref. (1859) i 7 j ^ have 
always endeavoured, first, to ascertain the exact nature of 
the diplomatic evidence; secondly, that of what 1 have 
termed paradiplomatic arguments, by which I mean the 
apparent probabilities of erroneous transcription, permuta- 


tion of letters, itacism, and so forth Ibid 15 The acLidental 
omission seems probable on paradiplomatic considerations. 
1879 Farrar in Expositor IX 29 T he passage is still to be 
retained in spite of evidence both external and internal, 
both diplomatic and paradiplomatic. i88z — Early Chr 1 1 
448 One of those cases in which the reading of the existing 
MSS IS outweighed by other authorities and other considera- 
tions Note lo express the same thing technically, the 
diplomatic is outweighed by the paradiplomatic evidence 

Paradisaic (pieradistfi-ik), a [Aibitranly f 
Paradise orL patadis-us (after algebraic^ Judaic^ 
Alosaitj pfvsatc),] = next. 

*754 Shebbearc Matrimony (1766I I 240 The Paradis uc 
Vision of excessive Love. 1843 J. B. Robertson tr Moth- 
ler's Symbolism 1. 34 1B98 J P, Lilley Pnne Protestant 
i 16 Salvation is never 1 epresented m Scripture as a mere 
restoration of the paradisaic condition 

Paradisaical (pmradis^i ikal), a [f as prec. 
+ -All ] Of, perlainiag to, of the nature ot Paradise, 
paradisiacal 

1623 R Carfenteu Conscioii Chiisitan 26 This onely 
permanent and Paradisaicall good of an vpright conscience. 
1725 Popr Lei to E, Blount 13 Sept , We wander in a para- 
disaical scene among groves and gardens 1871 Tylor Pmm 
Cult 1 27 The pictures drawn by some travellers of savagery 
as a kind of paradisaical state 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 26 
Sept 5/1 The paradisaical groups of Fra Angelico 
Hence Faradisa’ically mh. 

1832 tr Tour Germ Prince IV 117 A singular and para- 
disaically luxunant country 185^ FrasePs Mag LI. 532 
How happily and almost paradisaically they seem to live. 

Paradisal (pJBradorsal), a, [f, “L, parculTs-tts 
+ -AL,] Of or pertaiQiDff to paradise. 
cxefio A Scott Poems tS T.S ) xv ig, I feill no pane, 
I half no purgatory e, Bot peirles, perfy tt, paradisall plesour. 
1723 Lady M W Montagu Lett, to CHess Mar Apr 
(1B87) I 341 The paradisal state of receiving visits every day 
fiom a passionate lover. 1839 Bailey Festusyi^ (1852) 79 
[They] each prepare His wing to poise for Paradisal flight 
x88o Webb Goethe's Faust Piol in Heaven ig To paradisal 
day succeedeth The awful presence of the night 

Paradise (pm’raddis), sb, Foims: a. 2-4 paro- 
dis, (4-dijs,-di5s), 4-S -loe, (5 pexadis, paradies, 
-yss, 5-6 -yo0, 6 ‘•izo), 5- paradise. 2-5 
parais, 3 paraise, 3-4 parays. [Early ME a. 
F paradis (also in early semi-popiilai form pajms, 
pareis), acl L pamdis~us, a, Gr irapadeiaos, a. 
OFeis, patndaesia enclosure, paik, f patn around 
+ dia to mould, form , whence also Armenian 
paidez, late Heb tPTB pm des (Neh ij. 8 the park 
of the Pel Sian king, also Eccl. 11 5) ; m mod Pers. 
and Ar. Jir^us garden, paradise. 

Used in Gr (first by Xenophon) for a (Pereian) enclosed 
park, orchard, or pleasure ^ound , by the LXX for the 
garden of Eden, and in N T and Christian witters for the 
abode of the blessed, which is the earliest sense recorded m 
Eng TheOE equivalent was cf 

St Basil -16 ParcMisum ^imt we hataji on Englisc neorxna 
wang, called also, Phamix 418, se halga wong ^ot^ land, 
territory, surface of the ground) J 

1 . The garden ot Eden. Also called earthly 
{^ternnal, tm ene, ierrestre) paradise^ to distinguish 
it from the heavenly paradise, 

a, axv]$ CoU Horn, 221 God jia hine brohte mto paradis. 
c «75 Lamb Horn 129 Heo weren ipult ut of paradise. 
c 1250 Gen ^ Ex 291 He sa5 m paradis Adam and eue 
in mike[l] pris, 13 K, Alts 5685 Paiadys terrene is nghth 
in the Est 1340 Ayenb, 50 Ase he did to euen and to 
Adam m paradys terestre c 1400 Destr Tio^ 549^ Evfra- 
ton & be fiode Tyger passyn out of peradis >urghe the 
playn Rewme 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxu. (Arb) 83 
Bytwene the grele Inde & erthly paiadyse 15^ Parke 
tr, Mendozds Hist Chtna 397 The nuer Ganges, one of the 
fouie that comme foorth of paradice terrenall 1667 Hilton 
P L, IV, 132 He.. to thebordei comes Of Eden, where 
dehaous Paradise . Crowns with her enclosure green the 
champain head Of a steep wilderness, 1885 Entycl, Brit, 
XVIII. 236/2 The earthly paradise, as developed by 
Christian ifancy, is the old garden of Eden, which lay in the 
far East beyond the stream of Ocean, raised so high on 
a triple terrace of mountain that the deluge did not touch it 
/3 cxx^% Lamb Horn 129 pet w«s eorSliche parats. 
a 1225 Ancr, R, 66 Eue heold me paiais longe tale mid te 
neddre 13 111 Pol Rel * L Poems (1866) 230 pe ^ates 

of parais poruth eue weren iloken 

b Hence m names of plants and animals. Apples 
of paradise, the fuiit of the plantain, Musa pm a- 
disiaca\ bud of paradise, see Bird 7; grains 
of partdise, see Grain sb, 4, 

1583 T. Washington tr Ntcholay's Voy, i. xvi. 17 b, 
Apples of paradice, which they call muses. 

2 . Heaven, the abode of God and his angels and 
the final abode of the righteous. (Now chiefly 
poetic^ 

a, [exoooAgs Gosp, Lukexxiii 43 To-dtes^pu hist mid 
me on paradiso [Hatton on paradise , Gr eu rw irapaSelow, 
Vulg m paiadiso, Wyclif in paradys, Tind, m paradise] ] 
<?X205 Lay 24122 pat he, ^efen heoni his paiadis, pat heo 
mosten bruken blisse mid aenglen. a 1240 Uretsun m Colt 
Ham 191 I brouht of helle in-to paradise, 1340 Ayenb, 
14 pet hf wyp-oute ende >et is pe blisse of paradis. 148k 
Ckxcqvi Fables of Msopv, I haue dremed that the Angels 
had led one of yow m to paradys or heuen 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxvi. 4 A fre chois gevin to Paradice or Hell, 1387 
Fleming Holtnshedlll 1352/1 If he vouchsafe to 

call you into paradise, how blessed shall you be, 1633 
A Stafford Fern, Glory exxn (1869) laa You,, shall 
at length arrive at the Celestiall Paradice. *838-60 J 
Gardner Fmthsof World 11. 11 The Jewish Rabbis teach 
that there is an upper and a lower paradise or heaven. 186a 
F, W. Faber Hymn, 0 Paradise, 0 Paradise.. Where loyal 
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hearts and true, Sland ever in the light In God's most 
holy sight 

J3 c 1x75 Lamb, Horn, 61 To bon in heuene fuliwis In 
toupe[?J sete of parais. axvzs A/. Marker. 13 Faraibes 
geten aren,garewe lopenet he nu 41x300 Floitz ^ Bl 76 
Him hu3te he was in parais c 1323 Soi^ Virg 33 in E, 
Mtsc, 19s Leuedi quene of para>s 
b. The Mohammedan heaven or elysium, 

C1400 Maundlv. (1839) xti 13a 5if a Man aske them 
[Saracens], what Parad3rt> thei menen , thei seyn, to Parudi s, 
that IS a jlace of Delytes, where men schulle fynde alle 
nianer of Frutus, m alle Cesouns [etc ] X702 Row E 'Tamcrl, 
IV 1 1766 Prophet, tal*e notice I disclaim thy Paiadice. 
18x3 B^kon Giaour 469 note, The Koran allots at least a 
third of Paradise to well-behaved women. z8x6 — Siege Cor, 
25s Secure in paradise to be By Houris loved immoitally. 
1841 Lane Arab Nis I 20 Some assert Paradise to be in 
the seventh heaven, and, indeed, I have found this to be the 
general opinion of my Muslim friends. 

e. By some theologians, the 'vsord as used m 
Luke xxiii. 43 as taken to denote an intermediate 
place or state where the departed souls of the 
iighteous await resurrection and the last judge- 
ment. Cf. * Abraham’s bosom Luke xvi 23. 

a xB^ Bp Bull SLrm* Acts z, 25, Wks 1846 1 55 Then . 
he [St Paul] saw also the lutei mediate joys of paradise, 
wherewith the souls of the faithful are refreshed until the 
itsurrection. Ibid 59 1703 D Whitby Paiaphr, N, 1 , 

Lukexxtii 43 17x3 A Doctr Mid. Siateiyizx^ 

53* *739-Sfi Doddridge Fam Expositor (1761) IV 523 

He was ah^ raught up into Paiadise. that Garden of God, 
which 15 the Seat of happy Spirits in the intermediate State, 
and durmg their Separation from the Body 1776 ^VESLEY 
Let to Miss Bishop 17 Apr , In Paradise, in the inter- 
mediate state between death and the resurrection. <i z8o5 
Horsley Serm, (i8n} 395 Paradise was certainly some 
place where our Lord was to be on the very day on which 
he suffered, and where the companion of his sufferings was 
to be with him. It was not heaven. *835 J H Newman 
Par Serin, (1837) III xxv 4x2 Paiadise is not the same as 
Heaven, but a resting-place at the foot of it 1883 Catholic 
Diet (ed 3) 518 The Limbus Patmm is the Paradise of 
Luc xxui. 43, so called because it was a place Of rest and 
joy, though the joy was impeifect, 

3 A place like or compared to Paradise; a region 
of sui-passing beauty or delight, or of supreme bhss. 

^ CX300 St Biandan 147 That is Foweles Parays, a wel 
joyful place, c *386 Chaucer Knt 's T, 379 Fful blisfully 
in prison maistow dure. In prison? ceites nay but in 
Paradjs, 1387 T. revisa Higdon (Rolls) VI I 215 No man 
schulde be i-chose pope but he were of pe paiadys of Italy 
i-bore 1533 Eden ireat News Ltd (Arb) 15 A man 
woulde thinke it were a \ery Paradyse of pleasuie 1390 
Spenser F, Q ii xu 58 There the most damtie Paradise 
[the Bowre of Blisse] on ground It selfe doth offer to his 
sober eye *607 Norden Surv Dial v 230, I was once 
in Someisetshire, about a place neere Tanton, called Tan- 
deane. You speake of the Paradice of England 16x7 [see 
Hell 10] 1743 P Thomas yml, Anson's Foy 297 Among 

then Buildings aie many which appear perfect Paradises 
x8x4 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I 123 These gardens are 
the most perfect paradise 1 ever saw. 1891 E Kinglaks 
Australian at H 136 [Australia] is a rather overdone 
Paradiite of the working man. 

b. Jig A state of supreme bliss or felicity. 
See also Fool’s Paradise 

CX386 Chaucer Met eh T 21 Wedlok is so esy and so 
dene That in thib woild it is a Paradys a 1348 Hall 
Chtoii, Hen VII 6 Tins poore priest brought into this 
foolishe paradice thiough his aivne fantasticall ymagina- 
CLOn. 1742 Gray Eton 98 Thought would destroy their 
paradise. 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron (1833) II, xsviii. 
211 As she seemed entering the paradise of love and hope. 
1897 * OuiDA ' Massarenes xl, 1 ^all deny him the paradise 
of your embrace 190a A M. Fairbaibn Chr Relig 

I 11 7p Comfort, seems to many Englishmen the only real 
paiadise. 

4 , Au OiienUl park 01 pleasure-ground, esp. one 
enclosing wild beasts for the chase, b. Hence 
sometimes apphed to an English park in which, 
foreign animals aie kept 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 75 Betweene Orpha and 
Caraiiiit, was the Paiadise of Aladeules, where he bad a 
fortiess destroyed by Selim. x6ax Burton Anat, Mel, il h. 
IV (165 1) 269 A Persian Paradise, or pleasant park, could 
not be more delectable in his sight 1775 R. Chandler 
Ttav, Asia M (1825) 1 296 He bad moreover an extensive 
paradise or park, full of wild heas ts x86s Rawunson A nc, 
Mon HI. 1. 34 Semtramis built a palace, and laid out a 
paradise 1900 Daily News 3 Aug s/i A ‘ paradise ’ is the 
technical term for a preserve in which attempts are made 
with moie or less success to acclimatize foieign birds and 
animals The three most successful paradises in England 
are Haggerstone Castle, near Beale , Leonardslee, in Sussex « 
and Woburn Abbey 

t 5 , A pleasure-garden m geneial; spec, the 
garden of a convent. Ohs, 

Hence sometimes surviving in the street nomenclature of 
old cities or towns, e g ‘Paradise Square', Oxford. 

[X374-S Durham Acc Roth (Surtees) 180 In retracione 
mun circa paradis’.] x6xo Holland Camden's Brit,, Xrel 

II 111 Minding to replant it like unto a certaine garden or 
Paradise, 1662 Evelyn Diary 9 June, [At Hampton Court] 
There is a parterre which they call Paradise, m which is 
a very pretty banquetting-house set over a cave or cellar. 
1686 Ibid, 4 Aug., Signior Varno now settled in his 
Majesty’s garden at St James’s, which he had made a very 
delicious Paradise* 1873 Parker Gloss, Archit (ed. 4], 
Paradise, ..also the garden of a convent, the name seems 
originally to have been given to the open court, or area, in 
front of the old church of St. Peter’s at Rome, 

1 6 . Sometimes given (perh, ong, in jest) as a 
distinctive name to a particular apartment. Obs, 
xiSbi^ Rolls of Parlt VI 372/a The Keping of the Houses 
called Paradyse and Hell, withui the Haliof Westminbter,., 
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and also tlie Kepins of the Purgatory within the said Hall, 
whiche Nicliolas Whytfeld late had and occupied 
Leland/^/«. (1710) 1 . 39 , 1 saw m a litle studiyng Chaumber 
ther caulUd Paradice tneGenealogie of the Percyh. loiet 46 

7 . The gallery of a theatre, where the 
' gods’ are. Cf. 'S^j^aradts, (Slang Dtci, 1873 ) 

8. ath’ib and Cofnb , as paradise body^ weather , 
etc , also paradise-hke ndj ; paradise apple, (rt) 
a variety of apple \ cf parathsc^stock ; (^) the 
Forbidden Fnut orPomello; f Paradise-bird = 
bnd-of-paradise : see Bibd sh 7 ; paradise -duck, 
a species of sheldrake (Casarca vai tegald) found 
in New Zealand; paradise-fisli, (a) see quot. 
1858, (b) a brilliantly coloured East Indian fish 
(Maaepodiis viridtam atus) sometimes kept in 
aquariums; paradise-flycatcher, a bird of the 
genus Tefpstphme, remarkable for the length of 
Its middle tail-featheis ; •f* paradise -gram— grain 
of Paradise : see Gbain sb, 4 ; paradise-grosbeak, 
an African species of grosbeak (^Loscia eiythio- 
cephald)^ grey and white, with red head and chin, 
often kept as a cage-bird; paradise stock, a 
haidy slow-growing apple-tree used as a stock by 
nurserymen for dwarfing other varieties, paradise- 
tree, a small West Indian tree, Siimrtiba glama, 

1676 WoRLiDCE C'zf/<f;'iS9The*Paradice-Appleisacurious 
Fruit, produced by grafting a Permam on a Quince, 1699 
Evelyn Kal, Hoti Nov. (ed 9) 131 Stocks of the Para- 
dise or sweet Apple-kernel 1834 Penny Cycl II 191/2 
The stocks are the wild crab, the doucm or English 
paradise, and the French paradise apple. 1857 ]\Iayne 
Expos. Lex^ Paiadise common name for the fruit 

of the Citrus Parodist 1617 K Tiikogmorton in St, 
Papeis Cat, (1870)50 [Sends presents, including] a para- 
dise bird’. X774 Goldsm Nai Ifist VIII. Index Ffib, 
Paradise-bird . an inhabitant of the Molucca islands. i6m 
Baxter Kmgd C/utsi 1. (1691) 10 Some think that the 

t iesurrectloii body] ls to be a "^Paradise body, like Adams 
lefore he sinned. 1845 E J WAicErrcLo Adv, A^. Zealand 
HI 57 The ^paradise duck , is nearly as large as agoose, and 
of beautiful plumage 1882 Pall Mall G, 29 June 4/2 He 
IS pretty sure of a good bag of pigeons, with as many para- 
dise ducks as he cares to carry 1858 Simmonds Diet Trade^ 
‘^Paradise Jish^ a species of Pelyuemus^ which is esteemed 
excellent food in India, 1885 G F Marvels Amm 

Life i 3 In Siam there is found a fish known to science as 
the Macropodus or paradise-fish, on account of its curiously- 
sht^ied fins. 1893 Newton Diet Birds 275 One of the most 
lemarkable groups of Muscicapids is that known as the 
^Paradise Flycatchers, .. the males are distinguished by the 
growth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail 1703 
Bosman Grnnea xvi. U7si} 285 Malaff/teia, otherwise called 
*Paradice-Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1663 GnuBirR Counsel 
c vj, Your Lordships *Paradise-Uke Garden at Neewnem 
tjOS London & Wise Reiidd Gardner I r xvii 82 An 
Apple upon a *Paradise Stock, *834 Penny Cycl II. 191/2 
The doucin or English paradise stock, which is what the 
English nuiserymen usually sell as the paradise stock, is 
intermediate in its effect between the crab and the French 
paradise. 1875 W. Cory Lett, ^ yrnls, (1897) 381 Last 
week was a marvel of ^paradise weather. 

Paradise (pje'radsis), v, [f. prec. sbj trans, 
a. To msdee into Paradise, b. To place in Para- 
dise, to imparadise; to make supremely blessed 
or beautiful. Hence Pa*radised ppl a 
159a G. Harvey Ptereds Super, m Archatca (1815) II 173 
Your Vertical Star that . paradiseth the eaith with the 
ambrosial dews of his incomprehen<uble wit. 1594 Nashs 
Unfort Trav, Wks (Grosart) V 60 If there bee anie sparke 
of Adams paradized perfection yet emberd vp in the breastes 
of mortall men, z6xo R Jones Muses* Card. DeUgJUs xii, 
One houre of Paradised joye Makes Purgatorie seeme a 
toye 1843 E Jones Seas ^ Event $6 All paradised bright 
stars did roU. 

Paradisean (pseradrstau), <7 rare, [f. med.L. 
paradise-us (f. paradis-us) + -an, cf. cgsndeanj QteJ] 

1 . Of, peitaimug to, or of the nature of Paradise. 
1647 J Hall Poems 73 Spread those boughs, Whereon 
lite grapes, those Paradisean cluster growes, x^s Forum 
(N. Y ) Nov. 351 The paradisean years of a tender and 
si^acious childhood are passing. 

2 Belonging to the genus Paradisea or family 
Paradisetdd&i which includes the Birds of Paradise. 

x8S7 Mayne Expos. Lex , Paradtseus^ helongmg to Para- 
dise , paradisean. OrnitlioL Applied to a certain bird with 
beautiful plumage 

So Paradl'ueid Qrnith , a bird of the family 
Paradiseidsj a Bird of Paradise. Paaradl-solne 
a.f of or belonging to the sub-family Paradtseinde^ 
a sub-family of Paradiseidse. Paradlseoid 
akin to the Birds of Paradise. 

1893 Ibis 397 One of the most wonderful of the many new 
discoveries in the Faradiseine family. 

Paradisiac (pasradi si^k, -drzisek), a. [ad L. 

paradtstae-uSj a. Gr. vapaBeitriaK^os park-hke, f. irapor 
btiff-05 PAEADISE. In F. paradisiaqtte^ = next 
1632 Lithgow Trav, v 208 This Paiadisiac [printed -lat] 
Shamma, is the most beautiful place of all Asia 1767 Bush 
HtbenaaCur. (1769) 117 This most delightfully rural and 
paradisiac recess 1850 Kingsley A It Locke xl, The para- 
disiac beauty and simplicity of tropic humanity 1873 
Browning Red Coti, Nt -cap iii 2 So slipt pleasantly away 
five years Of Paradisiac dream 

Paradisiacal (paeradisai'akal, -zsrakal), a, 
[f as prec + -al ] 

1 . Of, pertaining or belonging to Paradise; Eden- 
like; like that of Paradise, suprenoiely blest ,* peace- 
fully beantifuL 


1649 J Eclliston tr BehmetCs Episi, xv §1 (1886) In 
Hih pleasant Paiadisiacal Garden. 1768-74 Tucker Lt 
Nat (1834) L 25s It would bring back the golden age or 
paradisiacal state again 1840 Howitt I'lstts Rem Places 
bei. 1 208 Rums of Bolton Priory , one of the most 
delicious and paradisiacal scenes the heart of England 
holds. 1876 Mrs, Whitney Sights 4 Ins II. xxvi 540 
They are at the paradisiacal age , the young Adam and Eve 
are strong m them. 

2 . ^?f or pertaining to the heavenly Paradise; 
celestial. 

1660 H. More Myd Godl i. vi 17 Clothed with those 
Heavenly, Ethereal and Paradisiacal bodies which Chiist 
will bestow upon those that belong to him 1779 J. Duch£ 
Disc. (1790) II xvii 357 The veiy moment the heaven-born 
spirit had escaped from its tortured body, the whole Para- 
disiacal world was opened upon its senses 

Hence FaxadisPacally adv, 

x88x Curtiss tr. //w^ Redempt 1 §4 21 That 

human history began and will end pamdisiacally 15 correlated 
with Its sinless commencement and its sanctified ending 

Paradisial (pseiadi sial, -di'zial), a [irrcg. 
f L paradts-us Pabadise + -lAiiJ - prec 

iBoo W. Taylor in MoniJdy Mag X. 426 Immortal men, 
women, and children, whose paradisial plenty and patri- 
archal pleasures, are elegantly depicted. X879G Macdonald 
iitr Gtdbie 1 iv. 45 No insignificant element m the para- 
disial character of the place. 

Paradisian (pteradrsian, -drzian), a [f, as 
prec. + -IAN ] «= prec. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist.Rcltg (1850)1. 38 0 happy sovereign 
. whose food was paiadisian; clothing, innocence, con- 
versation, angels, a 17x1 Ken Nymnotheo Poet Wks 1721 
HI 272 The Golden Cup is filrd with Paradisian Wines 
i8az Blackw Mag IX, 18 A fit habitant for paradisian 
gloves 

Paradisic (pasmdisik, -di’zik), a, [f. Gr. 
iropdSstir-or PABADISE -|- -10.] *= prec. 

a 1743 Broome Ground Relig (R,), A life Dead of it- 
self to paiadisic bliss. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar 11 196 
Kennck stood mute, as if a paradisic vision had dazed his 
senses. x88z Curtiss tr DelitzscEs Hist Redempt 1 §4 
The condition of childish innocence is m itself paradisic 

Paradi'Sical, a, rare, [f. as prec + -ai, ] 
prec. 

1649 J Eclliston tr Behmen's Episi 1. § 17 That same 
Image which dyed 1x1 Adam being the true Paradisicall 
Image. ^28 North Mem of Mustek (1846) 78 In the 
reigne of King Jac. 1 , and the paradisicall part of the reign 
ofKingCba.1. 

Hence Paradl'sically adv, 

1894 Outing (U S ) XXIV. 7/1 [His] paradisically happy 
years of mamed life. 

Parade; see Pabada. 

Parados (poe-racips, llparadJ’). Fortif, [a. F. 
parados ^ f. Paba-2 + dos back.] (See quots.) 

1834-47 J S. Macaulay Field Fortif (1851) 107 When the 
covering masseb are intended to protect the defenders from 
reverse fire, they are called parados 1833 Stocqubler Mil 
Encyct 207 Fataiios, an elevation of which is effected 
behind fortified places, to secure them from any sudden 
attack that may be made in leverse 1870 Illush Lend. 
Neivs 29 Oct 446 The conical top of the lull .selves as a 
gigantic natural parados or tiaverse. 

Paradox (pse ladfiks), sb, (a,). Also 6-7 -oxe. 
[ad (perh. tlirongh '^/paradoxe, 14th c mHatz- 
Darm.) L paradoxttm, -on^ sb., properly neuter of 
paradox-itSyOx, irapdSof-oj adj contrary to received 
opinion or expectation, f. irapa past, beyond, con- 
trary to + Uia opinion ; in Gr. and L. also used 
subst , esp. in pi ’napaho^a. Stoical paradoxes : cf. 
Cicero Paradoxa^ prooem. 4, In Fr and Eng. the 
sb. is the earlier and more important ] 

1 . A statement or tenet contrary to received 
opinion or belief ; often with tiie implication that it 
IS marvellous or incredible ; sometimes with un- 
favourable connotation, as being discordant with 
what IS held to be established truth, and hence 
absurd or fantastic; sometimes with favourable 
connotation, as a correction of vulgar error. (In 
actual use rare since i/th c., though often insisted 
upon by writers as the proper sen^e ) 

1340 Palsgrave tr Acolasins Prol B ij b, We shall not 
wytsafe any Paradoxes m noo place, 1 we shall not wytsafe 
(to speake or make mention of ) any thynges, that be aboue 
or beyonde the common oppynyon of men 1346 Bi‘ Gar- 
diner Art, Joye 54 b, Your fonde paradox of only 

fayth lustifieth 1581 Marbeck Bk Notes 791 Paradox is a 
straunge sentence, contrane to the opinion of the most part. 
Or thus It IS a straunge sentence, not easely to be con- 
cerned of the common sort. 1602 Siiaks. Heun iii L 115 
This was sometime a Paradox, but now the time giues it 
proofe x6x6 Bullokar Eng Expos , Paradox^ an opinion 
Hiaintamed contrary to the common allowed opinion, as if 
one alfirine that the earth doth mooue round, and the heauens 
stand still, 1653 H More Antid Ath 11. xii, § 17 (1712) 
84 That pleasant and true Paradox of the Annual Motion 
of the Earth 1656 Hobbes Liberty^ Necess , 4* Chance (1841) 
304 The Bishop speaks often of paradoxes with such scorn 
or detestation, that a simple reader would take a paradox 
either for felony or some other heinous crime,.. whereas 
perhaps a judicious reader knows, that a paradox, is an 
opinion not yet generally received X697 tr. Burgersdtciud 
Logie II. XV 65 A Paradox is said to be a Probleme true 
against the common Opinion, such as that, viz., the Earth 
moves; which, tho* it be true, yet may it he so against the 
common Opinion, and therefore a Paradox 1854 De Quincey 
Tempiard Dial, Wks IV, 183 A paradox^ you know, is 
simply that whidi contradicts the popular opinion— which m 
too many cases is the false opinion. 1890 lllustr. Land 
News 26 Apr. 535/3 A paradox is a proposiUon really or 


apparently contradictory to a commonly received idea It 
is, as Its name indicates, a conceit contrary to opinion, but 
not contrary to reason A position contrary to reason is a 
paialogism. 

tb Rhet, [repr L paradoxttin ] A couclusion 
or apodosls contrary to what the audience has 
been led up to expect. Ohs 
1678 Phillips (ed 4), Parados^ In Rhetonck, it is some- 
thing which IS cast in by the by, contrary to the opinion 
or expectation of the Auditor, and is otherwise called 
Hypomone. 

2 . A Statement or piopo^ition which on the face 
of it seems self-conlradictoiy, absurd, 01 at variance 
with common sense, though, on investigation or 
when explained, it may prove to be well-founded 
(or, accoiding to some, though it is essentially 
tme) 

1569 Crowley Soph, Dr. IVatson i, 187 Your straunge 
Paradox of Christes eating of his owne fleshe. 1607 J. 
Norden Swv, Dial iv 195, 1 can tell you a pietie para- 
doxe Boggy and spii iigy gi ounil , though in it 0 wnc nature 
it be too moist, yet if it be ovei flowed with water often, it 
will settle and become fiime 16*4 Hayward Suprevt 
Reltg 5 Three or foure at the table , who esteemed that 
wliidi I had said, not for a Paradoxe, but for an Adoxe, or 
flat Absurditie 1694 Bentley Boyle Lecf. 66 'Tis no less a 
truth than aparadov, that there are no greater fools than 
atheistical wits , and none so credulous as infidels a 17x6 
South Sei^n (1744) XI 127 If you will admit tlie paradox. 
It makes a man do moie than he can do <tx8o6 Horsley 
Serm (1811) 369 Of ihe two parts of a paradox, both are 
often true, and >et, when proved to be true, may continue 
paradoxical 1800-10 Collridgp If iettd(i^s) 5A The legal 
paradox, that a libel may be the moic a libel for bcinj^ true 
1883 Seeley Inttod Polzi, Sc 1 (1896) 3 In ray opinion, to 
lecture on political science is to lectuie on history Here is 
the Paradox— I use the word in its oiiginal sense of a pro- 
position which IS really true, though it sounds false 1902 
Daily Chron 30 Oct 3/1 Perhaps the only immoital iiara- 
doxes are the divine paradoxes called Beatitudes , for each 
generation sees their truth, but as no one ever acts upon them, 
their paradox comes with perpetual freshness to every age 

b Often applied to a proposiUon or statement 
that IS actually self-contradiclory, or contradictory 
to leason or ascertained truth, and so, essentially 
absurd and false. 

Hence some (cf quot 3639) denied statements to be 
aradoxes when they can be proved after all to be true, or 
ave called them ‘ apparent paiadoxes * (quot 1876), when 
they are real paradoxes in sense 2. 

X570 Foxe A. ^ M Jed. a) 1299 This monstrous para- 
doxe of transubstantiation was neucr induced or receaued 
publickly in the Churche, before the tyme of y® Lateran 
Councell 1588 Shaks L, L L vi 111 253 Berov) . No 
face is faire that is not full so blackc Ktn O paradoxe, 
Blacke is the badge of hell 1628 Wither Bnt. Rememb, 
tii 39 Vulgar men, doe such expressions hold To be but idle 
Paradoxes 1639 1 < uller Holy IVar in. iv (x8<m) 121 It is 
therefore no paradox to say, that m some case the strength 
of a kingdom doth consist in the weakness of it. 1643 
MiLioN Tetrach, (Matt, xix, 7-8) Wks (1851) 215 The most 
giosse and massy paradox that ever did violence to reason 
and religion 1777 Priestley Disc Philos Necess ix. 
xxo This will be no paradox, but a most inmorlant and 
necessary tmth. 1822 Ld Jcitrey in Life (1832) II, 
2II The dulness is increased m proportion to the density, 
and the book becomes ten times more tedious by its com- 
pression This IS not a paradox now, but a simple truth. 
x8sx Gladstone Glean, VI. xxvi. 17 To my mind there 
could be no more monstrous paradox, than such a proposi- 
tion would involve. 1876 L, STcrHEN Eng Tit, iSth Cent, 
II 37s The apparent paradox that wfaile no man sets a 
higher value upon truthfulness than Johnson, no man could 
care less for the foundations of speculative truth 

3. (Without a or plural^ l^aiadoxical character, 
condition, or quality ; Pabadoxy. 

xsSq Puttenham Ei^, Poeste i xxix (Arb.) 71 It may be 
true in manner of Paradoxe. 1788 Gibbon Decl 4- F xhv 
(ed Miltnati) IV 186 Ihey imbibed the love of xmradox 
and a minute attachment to words and verbal distinctions. 
a 18^ Webster Wks (1877) 11 91 A distinguished lover 
of liberty of our time, said, with apparent paiadox, that the 
quantity of liberty m any country is exactly equal to the 
quantity of restraint 1869 J. Mautineau Ess II. 88 A per 
petual source of fallacy and paiadox. 

4. transf, A phenomenon that exhibits some con- 
tradiction or conflict with preconceived notions of 
what is reasonable or possible ; a person of per- 
plexingly inconsistent life or behaviour Bydro^ 
static paradox see Htdbostatio. 

a 1625 Fletcher Womads Pnse xv ii, Not let hts wife 
come near him m hissicknes? . Is she refused 7 and two old 
Paradoxes, Peaces of five and fifty without faith, Clapt in 
upon him? a 1687 Tcmy Pol A nth (1690) 92 The wonderful 
Paradox that Englishmen pay Customs as Foreigners for 
all they spend in Ireland. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Dtss, (X708) 45 He's a down-nght Paradox. 1846 Lytton 
Luireiia ii. xvm. One of those strange living paradoxes 
that can rarely be found out of a commercial community. 

6 A shoitening of the specific name paradoxus 
of the Platypus (fimithoihynchus paradoxus'), 

18x5 m O'Hara^wA NSW (1817) 452 The water-mole, 
or paradox, also abounds in all the rivers and ponds. 

6. aUrtb,vix\^ Comb ^ iispaiadox-moiiger, 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pi of St 11 iv, 62 A Paradox-monger, 
loving to hold strange yea dangerous Opinions, 1879 Spectator 
23 Aug 1069 Which made the same bnlliantparadoxmonger 
[Prof, Clifford] enjoy saying, ‘There is one thing m the 
worid more wicked than the desire to command, and that is 
the will to obey’ 

tB. dwjf « Pabadoxical Ohs. 
x6^ Caft. Smith Virginia vi 220 Let no man then con- 
demne this paradox opinion. 1634 H. L’Estrange CAas I 
(1655) fix Though paradox it may seem, and out of the rode 
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of common Ijeleef x66o Barrow Euclid ni. xvi. Cor^ 
Many Paradox and wonderful Consectanes 
iPa'radox, v rare, [f, prec. sb ] 
f 1. irans To affect with a paradox, to cause to 
show a paradox or contradiction. Obs rare 
1617-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xv. 180 The same City 
that bred him a slave, for his virtues chose him a King; 
and to his eternal Honour, left his Statue paradox’d with 
Servitude and Royalty, 

2 To bring or dnve by paradox, nonce-me, 

X69S R L’E STRANGE Jos^husy Ltfe (1733) 807 Paradox- 
ing soberer Men than himself out of their Senses. 

3. zntr. To utter paradoxes. Also to paradox 
it. Hence Pa radoxing vbl sb 
1647 Ward Simp Cobler 55 If that Parliament will pre- 
scribe what they ought, without such paradoxing. 1604 R. 
L’Estrangc Fahles Ivm (1714) 73 There must be no Para- 
doxmgor Playing 1 ricks with Things Sacred. axZxt R. 
Cumberland in T. Mitchell Arzstop/t II 46 I could ,, 
dogmatize and dispute And paradox it with the best of you, 
Paa*ado*zal^n! fP^^.mgen use, [f. L patadox- 
us adj. (see Paradox) + -al ] « Paradoxical. 

^Paradoxal * sailing on the spiral a ship would 

describe if she continued sailing round the world on any 
course except east and west, or north and south * {JEdiior's 
note m Davis* IVks (Hald Soc.) 239) 

1570 Dee Math Pref. d iv b, Hable to vnderstand The 
Proportionall, and Paradoxall Compasses (of me Inuented, 
for our two h*’oscouy Master Pilotes, at the request of the 
Company) 1594 J Davis (*//^) lue Sea-mans Secrets 
wherein is taught the 3kmdes of Sailing, Horuontall, Para- 
doxall, and Sayhng vpon a great Circle. Ibtd n. Wks 
(Hakl Soc.) 315 By which motion lines are described neyther 
circular nor straight, but concurred or winding lines, and 
are therefore called paradoxall, because it is beyond opimon 
that such lines should be described by plame horizontal! 
motion z6oo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 531 Their 
paradoxall, pragmaticall,and stratagemicall doctrine. 1653 
Milton Hirelings Wks (1851) 338 If it suffic’d som years 
past to convince and satu^ie the uniogag’d of other Nations 
though then held paradoxal a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 1 . 678 As Paradoxal as any may please to think it 
1888 Nature 19 July 288/2 On par^oxal deafness in 
which the patient is deaf to words uttered ui the silence of 
a room, but not in a noisy street. 

Parado 3 cer (pse radpkssi) [f. Paradox v 
(or sb) + -BB 1.] A propounder of paradoxes. 

1863 De Morgan Budget Paradoxes U872) 2 , 1 shall call 
each of these persons a paradover, and his system a paradox. 
1864 Ibid. 187 My friend Francis Baily was a paradoxer he 
bi ought forward things counter to universal opinion 1883 
Sat Rev 21 Apr 489 The political paradoxer is always 
with us 1888 Ibid 28 Apr 515 We have known paradoxers 
who disputed the competence of actois as teachers of 
elocution. 

t Paradoarial (pserad^ ksial), a Obs [f. L, 
paradoxta Paradox + -al.] — Paradoxical a, 
1624 Bargrave Two Serin 5 Sinne, with all the para- 
doxiall qualities and iidling intricacy thereof 
Farado*3dO| a rare, [ad, obs. Y . paradoxique 
(Cotgr.), It. paradosstco^ f med.L. type ^para'* 
doxicus see Paradox and - 10 .] » next 
163a Litmgow Trav. x 486 Shall I . In Paradoxicke 
passages, Equivocate x8B8 Science XL X74/X Certain pro- 
positions of modern economic writers which are so much at 
variance with the current doctrines of political economy, that, 
if true, they are certainly paradoxic. 

Paradoxical (pserad^ ksikal), a. [See <ical.] 
1 Of a doctrine, proposition, etc. : Of the nature 
of a paiadox, exhibiting or involving paradox, 
a. Contrary to coinmon opinion. 

1381 [implied in Paradoxically] 1598 Florio, Para^ 
dossa/e, paradoxical!, contrane to the common opinion. 
X667 Pepys Diary 10 Apr , Proposing many things para- 
doxical to our common opinions iSag Coleridge At^ 
Reft (1848) I 6 Many things may he paradoxical, (that is, 
contrary to the common notion) and nevertheless true nay, 
because they are true 

b. Apparently inconsistent with itself, or with 
reason, thongh in fact true ; also, really inconsistent 
with reason, and so, absurd or irrational. 

x6^ Junius Paint Ancients 353 Of this point, which per- 
chaTOe may seem somewhat paradoxicall, we have studied 
elsewhere to give sufficient proofe 1664 Power Philos. 
I. 71 , 1 have but one paradoxical and extravagant Quaere to 
make 1678 Codworth Iniell Sysi 1 i. S 34 43 This 
Philosophy of the Ancients, which seems to be so pro- 
digiously paradoxical, in respect of that Pre existence and 
Transmigration of Souls 1748 Anson's Voy in. v 342 This, 
however paradoxical it may appear, is evident enough 18213 
I4AMB Elta Ser n Stage Illusion^ Comedians, paradoxical as 
it may seem, may he too natural. 1876 Frpeman Norm 
Conq V xxiii. 65 It would be true, though it might sound 
paradoxical, to say that the Norman Conquest made Eng- 
land ^xon. 

2 . Of peisons, etc Fond of or given to paradox 
16x3 PURCHAS Pilgrimage (i6r.i) 41 Goiopius after his 
wont paxadoYicall, noldetn it to be the Hill Faropamsus, 
or Paropamisus, a part of the Hdl Taurua 1708 Swift 
Abol. Chr Wks 1755 II i. 82 This perhaps may appear 
too great a paradox even for our wise and paradoxical age 
to endure 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV 529 There is a 
paradoxical element in the Statesman whicn delights in 
reversing the accustomed use of words *88* Sat Rev, 
23 July loi/i Dead Stanley’s paradoxical temper. 

S, Of a. phenomenon, circumsLance, etc : Exhibit- 
ing some contradiction with known laws or with 
itself, not in accordance with what is theoretically 
reasonable or possible; now said esp. of natural 
phenomena that deviate from the normal or are 
hard to reconcile with known scientific laws. 

Sir T, Browne Pseud Ep. 107 Among those many 


paradoxicall and unheard of imitations. i8x»-x6 Playfair 
Nat. Phil (1819) L z6z A phenomenon not a little para- 
doxical, and not yet sufficiently examined. 1845 Darwin 
Voy Nat i (1879) ti A most paradoxical mixture of sound 
and silence pervades the sha^ parts of the wood *899 
Allbuti's Syst. Med. VI 231 Zahn gave the name ‘para- 
doxical embolism ' to the transportation of emboli derived 
from veins into the systemic artenes without passing through 
the pulmonary circulation* 

Paradoxicality (pseradpksxkjEditi) [f. prec, 
+ -ITV ] Paradoxical character or quality 
1816 Bcntham Chrestoinathia Wks 1843 VIII. 48 But for 
the apparent paradoxicality and anti sentimental!^, instead 
of economising, nnmmistngviO\x\d, m this case have been 
inserted x8^ Ch. Tutus 9 Aug 720/1 Here comes in 
Ward’s paradoxicality 

Parado’zicaiHy, adv. [f. as prec. 4- -ly 2 j 
In a paradoxical manner ; in such a way or sense 
as to involve a paradox. 

ts8r Sidney Apol Poeine (Arb) 51, I aunswere para- 
doxically, but truely. tba^Str G. Goosecappe v. j. in Bullen 
O. P. (1884) III* 81 Divinely spoken, Sir, but verie Para- 
doxicallie 1788 Pries 1 ley Lect Hist v« Ixiv 512 Some 
persons have paradoxically maintained that there can be 
no inconvenience whatever attending any national debt, 
1859 GrEO Eliot A Bede v, Nevertheless, to speak para- 
doxically, the existence of insignificant people has very 
important consequences in the world 

Parado-zicahiess. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being paradoxical ; paradoxicality. 

*668 H MoreDk; Dial.m in. (1713) 184 The confident 
Ignorance of the rude and the unexpected Paradoxicalness 
of the skilful *879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics vL 77 1 he 
seeming paradoxicalness of this statement, 

Psuradoxi'dian, a. Palxont. [f mod.L. 
JParadoxtdes, f, Gr. vapdbo(-os. see Paradox and 
-Ian] Of or pertaimng to the Paradoxides, a 
genus of laige triiobites of Middle Cambnan age 
*882 Geikie Texidtk Geol 652 *^3 Ibid (ed 3) 725 

Geologists hare grouped the Cambnan rocks in three 
divisions— the lower or Olenellus group, the middle or 
Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian. 
f Paradoxion, a. Obs. [app. error for 
d&xtan ] = Paradoxical. 

*631 J. Donf Pa^doron 40 Of all maimer of People I hate 
the paiadoxion bahhng wit sbewers, 

Paradosdsm (pse'rad^ksiz’m). [f. Paradox 
+ -lair Cf mod P'. paradoxtsme^ The utterance 
or practice of paradox 

*593 Nashe Christ's T (1613) 1*9 They would be difierent 
m paxadoxisnie from all the world *869 Eng Mech. 
17 Dec. 32^/3 All this may seem like paradoxism of the first 
water, but it is fiicu 

Paradoxist (pa&'rad^ksist). [f. as prec. -f 
- 1 ST ] A dealer in paradoxes ; a paradoxer. 

*673 0 Walker Educ. xi. 132 For reading; verse him 
well in inuentive Authors, such are generally all Paradoxists, 
Satyrists 1869 Eng Meclu 12 Nov 204/3 The race of 
paiadoxists is not confined to our own country 187* 
Athemeum 25 Mar 370/1 It was [De Morgan’s] intention to 
complete hfe humorous exhibition ofparadoxisb with another 
senes of papers 

Paradoxogra'phical, a. nonce-wd [f. Gr. 
irapaSofoypd^-os a writer of paradoxes + -jcal.] 
Belonging or addicted to the writing of paradoxes. 

18x4 T. L Peacock Wks. (1875) III, 12* Some such para- 
doxographical philosophaster 

Faradoxology (pser^ksp’lddsi). [ad. Gr 

irapabofokoTia, f, iropaSofoA^yostellingof paradoxes, 
see -logy.] A maintaining or putting forwaid of 
paradoxical opinions, a speaking Iw paradox. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. To Rdr (1650) 3 Who 
shall indifferently petpend the exceeding difficulty, which 
either the obscurity of the subject, or unavoidable para- 
doxologie must often put upon the Attemptor. 1856 G, F. 
Collier {htle) Reg v Palmer, the Parodoxology of Poison- 
ing XQ02 Aihenamm 14 June 746/2 When Cicero accused 
Cato of political parodoxofogy 
Paradoxure (pseradp*]csm«a). Zool [ad. mod 
L. pa^ adoxui^us, f. Gr. (see Paradox) -h 

obpa tail ] An animal of the genus Paiadoxunis, 
family Vvuerridse, or of an allied genus, so called 
because of its remarkably long curvmg tail; a 
palm-cat, palm-marten, or palm-civet, 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI 4cw/a The Paradoxure was con- 
founded by Buffon with the Common Genet 1883 W H 
Flower in Eneycl Brit XV 436/a The Paradoxures or 
Palm-Civets are less strictly carnivorous than the other 
members of the family. Ibt(f„Hemigale, another modifica- 
tion of the Paradoxuie type. *886 P S. Robinson Valley 
Teet. Trees 99 Paradoxures squeak and scuffie, The jerboas 
are wide awake ^ 

Paradoxurine (pierad^'ksinram), a and sh, 
[f modL. Faradoxttrlnsb’. see prec. and -ineI.] 
a. adj. Of or pertaining to the sub-family Fara- 
doxunnas, of which Paradoxuius (see prec.) is the 
typical genus, b. sb. A member of this group. 

1882 Mivart in Proc. Zool Soc. 137 Professor Flower . 
conclusively establishes .the Paradoxurme affinity of Arc- 
tictis. 189* Flowfr & Lydekker Mammalia xi. 532. 
Pavadoxy (pwrad^J'ksi). [ad. Gr, •napoBo^ia, 
f. irap&8of-os ; see Paradox.] 
f 1 A paradox. Obs. rare^K 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep 3^1 With industry we 
de^ne such paradoxies, and peaceably submit unto their 
received acceptions. 

2 . Paradoxical quality or character; paradoxi- 
cality. 

*7p6 W. TAyion ip Monthly Ma^ 11 777 Another well- 


known passage stating the paradoxy of the Christian Creed. 
a 187* De Morgan Budget Paradoxes {iZjs) 186 It may be 
that Ignorance had more to do with it than paradoxy. *873 
F HallA/o^. En^, Pref xxRegardingany truth whatsoever 
which i<i not of obvious perception m its fulness, paradoxy 
is likely to be orthodoxy, 

f Pa-radrome. Obs rare^\ [ad. Gr. ira/w- 
tpoyas ‘place for taking the air’ (Liddell and Sc.).] 
1656 Blount Glossagr, Paradrome, an open Gallery or 
walk, that has no shelter over head. 1658 in Phillips. 
Paradromic (pteradr^ mjk), a [f. Gr. irapd- 
dpofx^os running alongside + -10.] Running side 
by side; paradtomsc wiudht^, winding in courses 
that run side by side. 

*883 Tait in Nature i Feb. 317/* The consideration of 
double-threaded screws, twisted bundles of fibres^ etc , leads 
to the general theoiy of paradioraic winding 1884 Tait 
Setenitf Papers II. 91 A subject treated by lasting, which 
he calls paiadromic winding 

Paradventure, obs f. Pebadventure, 
Parael, var Pabel v Obs. 

ParsemiaCj etc : see Parceniac, etc. 

(i Paraeuesis, pareu- (parfnfbis, -emfsis). 
[late L. par&msts, a Gr. Trapalveins exhortation, 
recommendation, £, irapaiveiu to exhort, advise, f 
xapa~ beside 4 aiveiv to speak of, praise, commend. 
In F. parMse.'] Exhortation, advice, counsel,, 
a horlaloiy composition. 

*604 Earl Stirling (title) A Paraenesis to the Prince 
1664 Evelyn Sylzfa X05 A short Parmnesis touching the 
present ordering, and diroosing of his Majesties Plantations 
for the future benefit of the Nation. *7x6 iVI. Davies At/ien. 
Bnt III, Diss. Drama 38 By way of Apology, or Parenesis, 
or both, to the Jews in general, *866 T Harper Peace 
thr Truth 229 Clement of Alexandiia. tii the course of a 
paraenesis on sobriety in the drinking of wine [etc] 
tience tParm uesize v Obs ia 7 e, to exhort. 

17x6 M. Dames^/A&a Brtt II To Rdr 15, I Faranesize 
and endeavour to Proselyte them to [etc J. 

Pareenetic, -enetic (psermeiik), a. (j^.) 
[ad. medL. paistnettc-us, a. Gr, TrapaivcriK- 6 s 
hortatory . see prec. and -lo. In F. 

(1574 in Hatz.-Darm ).] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of parienesis ; advisory, hortato^. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Parenetick 1678 B L*Estrangb 
Seneca's Mor (*702) 393 Cleanthes allows the Paraenetick, 
or Preceptive Philosophy, to be in some sort Profitable *873 
W Wagner tr TeuprJs Hist Rom Lit II 300 Of a 
practical and paiaenetic character xSpx Dbiyfr Introd. 
Lit O T 2PL Clauses . of a parenetic or hortatory character 
f B, sb. A hortatoi7 composition. Obs 
x^5 Liberty ofConsc 38 Let us heare no more Pai aeneticks 
for loleration. *6rf Blount Glossogt , Pateneiicks, are 
taken for verses fullof precepts or admonitions. 

Paraeue’tical, -ene'ticaJ, a. Now rare, 
[f. as prcc. -f- -AL.] as prec. 

1598 iiitle) A Treatise Parmnetical, That is to say : An 
Exhortation, Wherein is shewed.. the right way and true 
nieanes to resist the violence of the GastHian king Trans- 
lated . into the French, by 1 . D Dralymont And now 
Englished GX64X Bp Mountagu Acts 4 Mon vil (1642) 
435 Their writing-, both Pareneticall and zUso ApologeticalL 
17*6 M, Davies A then Bnt II. 131 Paraenetical Lectures. 
X824 Dibdin Libr Comp 466 The author need desire 
nothing more paraenetical than the ciiticism ofMeuselms. 

||Par»atJxesia,-estli6sia (pccres-, -fsjjf sia) 
Path. [f. PjIRA- 1 * disordered' 4 Gr per- 

ception, sensation* see ^sthesis] Disordered 
or perverted sensation ; a hallucination of any of 
the senses. Also |1 Paxsesthe*sls ; hence Paxeas- 
thetio (-Jie'tik), of, pertaining to, or affected with 
pairesthesia, 

*857 Mayne Expos Lex, Paresthetic *873 T. H 
Green introd. Pathol (ed 2) 217 They include gieat 
excitability, parmsthesim of sight and bearing 1889 Alien. 
ifNeuiol X 44a A number of parmsthetic symptoms 1897 
Allbifits Syst. Med IV. 762 Chlorotic and ansemic girls 
very frequently suffer from parmsthesia of the throat region. 
xS^Ibui VI H 5^ Various palsies and parajsthesiaa. 
Paraf, paraflrt see Paraph. ^ 

Paraf^ (pae rafin), sb Also -ine. \i,'h,paru 7 )v 
too little, barely + afftnn having affinity; so 
named by Reichenbach 1830 in reference to its 
neutral quality and the small affinity it possesses 
for other bodies. See Journal f Chem, u. Pkystk 
LIX. 466 ] 

1 . A colourless (or white), tasteless, inodorous, 
crystalline, fatty substance, solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures (chemically a mixture of hydrocarbons 
of the senes CnHgn+Oi discovered by Reichenbach 
m 1830 ; obtained by dry distillation from wood, 
coal, peat, petroleum, wax, and other substances, 
and also occurring native in coal and other bitu- 
minous strata, subsequently used foi making 
candles, as a waterproofing material, for electrical 
insulators, and for various other purposes. 

Penny Cycl XII 396 Paraffin was discovered about 
the same time [1830] by Dr Christisson and Dr Reichenbach ; 
the former, called it petioltn. 1839 Ure Diet Arts 942 
Paraffine is a . solid bicarburet of hydrogen j it has not 
hitherto been applied to any use, but it would form admirable 
candles. Ronalds Sc Richardson Client Tecimol. 
(ed. 2) I. 374 The amount of paraffine, according to these 
experiments, obtained from 1 ton of peat does not exceed 
2^ lbs *868 Q. Rev, Apr. 345 It 15 not. from coal, but 
from certain shales, that the most abundant yield of paraffin* 
)s thus obtained Daily News 10 Mar, 7/5 Until 1873 
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paraffin as a candle making mateual had been produced 
almost wholly in Scotland and Germany. 

2 . Short for ^aroMu oz/ • see 4 

i86x Ann, Reg aa^There has been lately introduced, for 
the purposes of light, an oil called * paraffin ' 1865 Times 

p Mar , The hon secretary to the River Dee Salmon Fishery 
had preserved a bottle o^ure paiaflin made from the waters 
of the Dee x88o Miss Braddom Just as I ani xii, [He] set 
hiS face against paraffin and the whole family of oils 

3 . C/iem, A general name, introduced by Waits 
1872, for the saturated hydrocarbons of the senes 
CnHan+a, of which the lirstfourmemhers, methane, 
ethane, propane, quariane (see -amtb) aie at ordinary 
temperatures gaseous, those highei in the senes, oily 
liquids, and Biose higher still, solids , all are re- 
maikable for their chemical iiidiffeience, the 
hydrogen being combined in the highest proportion 
possible with the carbon. 

187a Watts Diet CJiein VI. 705 This substance is a hydro- 
carbon or a mixture of hydrocarbons of the senes CaH2„+a; 
. the name paraffin may therefore be conveniently used as 
a generic term for the whole senes. 1873 — Fomtes' Chevi 
S4S Many of the paraffins occur leady-foimed m American 
petroleum. 1874 ^chorlcmmei 's Rise ^ Deitel Org Chem 
92 Henry Watts proposed to call the whole senes the 
Aaroj^ns, and this name has been accepted 

4 . aiinb, and Comd,f as paraffin candle^ lamp, 
“iefinerx paraffin oil, any one of several oils 
obtained by distillation of coal, petroleum, and 
other substances (chemically, liquid members of 
the paraffin series (see 3), or mixtures of these, 
often with admixture of other hydrocarbons), used 
as xlluminaiits and lubricants ; also called simply 
paraffm (see 2), kerosene, or peiioletm , paraffin 
scales, inaniifactureis' name for a crude solid 
paraffin , paraffla wax, solid paraffin (=s sense i), 
as distinct from pa7 affin oil, 

1889 Cent, Diet 3 V. Butter, ^Paraffin htiier, a crude 
paraffin which is used for making candles 1863 Faraday 
/fist Candle 18 ♦Paraffin candles made of paraffin obtained 
from the bogs of Ireland, x^x Roscon Blenu Client 294 
The fatty or ♦paraffin group or organic bodies. 187a Rout- 
ledge's hv Boy's Amt 155/1 ♦Paraffin-hmps were not used 
ill the house 1874 MicivLCTiiwaite Mod, Par Churches 
196 Paraffine lamps are now becoming mucli ii<ied. 1851 J. 
Young in Mech Mag LIV. 334 Treating bitummons coal 
lo obtain iherefrom an oil oontaininff paraffine whicJi the 
patentee calls ♦paraffine oil 1866 Watts Diet Chem IV. 
X Boghead or Bathgate Naphtha, also called Photogen and 
Paraffin oiL /rx88a Sir R. Christison Antohwg (1885) I. 
395 Paraffin-oil had been found the best of all anti-fiiction 
lubricants, AUhuii s Syst VIII. 521 Sulphur . 

in ♦paraffin ointment is useful, x88o SAom' Eneycl, Manvf. 
I. 586 The crude solid product separated fiom the light and 
heavy oils by the mineral oil refiners, and known as 
* ♦paraffin scales *. x888 Pall Mall G, 29 Aug. 12/1 Dinner 
was finished by the light of ♦paraffine tapers 187a Rout- 
ledge's Fv Boy's Ann, Apr. 307/1 ♦Paraffine-wax candles 
form a good source of light, 1894 Bottond Electr Imir, 
Making (ed, 6) i8 \Vhen paraffin is mentioned in this woik, 
paraffin wax is understood, not paraffin oil 
Hence 7 a‘xaffla 7) trans,, to cover, impregnate, 
or treat with paraffin (chie/Iy in ppl, a. Pa raffllned) j 
ParafEL nlc a,, Chem , of paraffin, as paraffinic 
mtnte, a compound of nitrous acid and a paraffin, 
having the formula CnHan^iN02, also called 
mtroparaffin\ Pa'xafflul'se v* tram,, to treat 
with paraffin ; Pa’ralftnoia a,, of the form of or 
akm to paraffin, 

X876 Preece & SiVEwnioiiT Tele^afl^ 133 An apparatus 
composed of alternate layers ot tin-foi! and ♦paiaffined 
paper xSgx Anthon^s Phoiogr, Bull IV, 13 Dry them by 
pouring the white albumen upon a clean board which has 
been paraffined, 1891 Atlmusuin 14 Mar 347/3 On the 
Physiological Action of the'^Pai'affinic Nitrites, x88B Amer 
Nat, XXII 859 The ♦paraffinized preparation is placed on 
a layer of cotton to cool. 1887 Standard t6 Sept. 3/3 
Transition from tars of the ♦paraffinoid to those of the ben- 
zenoid or ordinary gas tar varieties. 

+Para*ffle, para*fiLe. Sc Ohs ad F 

parafe, paraphe a lloiiiish added to a signature.] 
‘Ostentatious display* (Jam) 
x8x(i Scott Antiquary xxi, Whether it is of these grand 
parade o* ceiemonies that Holy Writ says ‘ it is an abomina- 
tion to me 1824 — Redgauntlei Let v, The subject of this 
paraffie of words. 

Parafibriu, -flagellate, etc. : see Paba-I. 
tParafrenesie, -fiTensie. Ohs, rare [«OF 
parafrenaste, ad med L. pa> affienesis, f Gr irapa-, 
Para- 1, in sense ‘ false, spurious ’ -1- L phrenests (in 
Celsus as a Gr word ^pivtjms) madness, delirium, 
Frenzy,] Temporary delirium, due (aswas thought) 
not to disorder of the brain itself, but to its being 
affected by the feveied state of some other part 
1398 Trevisa Barth DeP, R vii v, (Bodl MS.), It comeb 
of fumosite and smoke hat come]> vpward to l>e brayne & 
distiirbleh )>e brayne and hatte parafrenesie, nought vrei 
frenesy [Barthol. parafrenesis, 1 frene^is non vera, OFr 
version (Godef ) parafrenasie. qui ii’est pas vraye frenasye] 
Ihid , panne jie brayne turned agen into nis owne good state 
and panne bis yuel parafrenesie is deliueied, 

tUPa'rafiroilt. Ohs, Also 7 paraphrout. 
[f. Gr. vapa* beside, alongside of -f- Front.] A 
hanging for an altar, apparently a Dossal 
x(S4z Comm qfAceommod in NealAf*rA Punt, (1733)11, 
46a Advancing Crucifixes and Images upon the Parafront 
or Altar-cloth, a 1670 HACKETin Plume Zi/e(t86s) mg The 
most curious piece that 1 have ever peen of purple velvet 


powered with ^old and silk, to be placed in the parafront 
above the cushion azGyo — Ahj^ \V7U1ams xi (1692)107 
That religion might have a dialect pt^er to itself, as Paten, 
Chalice, Corporm, Albe, Paraphront, Suffront, for the hang- 
ings above and beneath the table. 

Paragal, variant of Paregal. 

Pavaffamy (parse'gami). Biol, [f Gr. vapa- 
beside, mongside + -ya/ita mariiage.] Applied to 
a special mode of reproduction see quot 
X89Z Hartog in Nature 17 Sept 464 Pai agenesis \vill in- 
clude the following modes, usually grouped under the term 
parthenogenesis, apogamy (proAetrie), oLc. —A True Par- 
thenogenesis B Simulated Parthenogenesis C Metaga- 
metal Rejuvenescence ..D Pai agamy or Endokaryoganiy* 
vegetative or gmetal nuclei lying m a continuous mass of 
cytoplasm fuse to form a zygote nucleus i Progamic 
paragamy e Apocytial paragamy. 

Faragaster (pseragm'stoi) Zoo! [f Gr. irapa- 
PABA'l*lalse*+7a(rT^/) belly, stomach ] The central 
or gastric cavity of a simple sponge. Hence Para- 
gfa stxal a,, of or belonging to the paiagaster 
X887 SoLLAS in Bncyc! But XXII 413/2 The simple 
paragaster of Ascettaveaxy become complicated in a variety 
of x888 — in Challenger Rep XXV. p xiv, The re- 

cesses, known os flagellated chambers, communicate with 
the cavity of the sac (paragaster) each by a single wide 
mouth (apopyle), and with the exterior by a smalt pore 
(prosopyle) Ibid p xkvi, If endodermal, then the cavity 
of the vase forming the sponge must he paragastral 
Faragastric(paeragm strik)jfl!. [cf piec.] 

1 . [f. Fara- 1 1 ] Situated alongside the stomach 
or gastric cavity, as certain canals in Ctenophora 

x86xj. R GRrENE^/rt« Anim Kingd ,Coelent 223 Next, 
radial and paiagastric canals appear, the former quickly 
reaching the surface of the body. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim Life 7x7 These two vessels are lhe*para- 
gastiic canals ’ 

2 . [f. prec ] Pertaining to the paragaster of a 
sponge. 

1887 SoLLAS in Biit XXII 4x3/1 The instreaming 

cuirents bear with tliem into the cavity of the sac (para- 
gastric cavity) both protoplasmic particles .. and dissolved 
oxygen. 

li Paraga’strula. Emhryol [f. Para-1 i + 
Gastrula ] A kind of gaslrula occurring in some 
sponges, produced by invagination of the flagellate 
cells within the granular. Hence Faxaga stxular 
a,, of or pertaining to a paragastrula, Faxagastru* 
la tioxi, the formation of a paragastrula. 

1887 SoLLAS in Encycl Bni, XXII 425/1 The two layered 
sac thus produced v&s^pare^astrula . its outer layci, known 
as the epiblast, gives rise to the ectoderm, the inner layer or 
hypoblast to the endoderm 1890 Cent Diet , Paiagastrn- 
lar ,Paragastrulatton, 

tFa'rage. Ohs, Also4perage. [tlV, parade 
(nth c. in Hatz -Darm.) « Pr. paratge, Sp. parage. 
It, paraggto, med.L. pardimmt, 7 f par equal ; 
see -AGE, The original sense in mecLL. and Fr 
was app ‘ parity of condition or rank ’ j hence, 
‘noble lineage or extraction*: the latter is the 
sense with which the word entered Eng] 

1 . Lineage, descent, rank; esp, noble or high 
lineage. 

n X300 Floriz Bl 256 ] 7 er bub senauns in stage pat 
seruep pe maidenes of paiage, V3 , E E, Alltt, P B 167 
Aproch J>ou to pat prynce of parage noble c 1386 Ciiauccr 
Wfe's Prol 250 If she be riche and of heigh parage. 1484 
Caxton Chwalry 46 Parage is none thynge but honour 
auncyently acustomed 1528 Roy Rede vie (Arb ) 61 They 
..fare nioche better at their table Then lordes of worthy 
parage a 15^3 Udall Royster D i, ii (Arb ) 17 His face is 
for ladies of high and noble parages, With whome he hardly 
scapeth great manages xfisa Needham tr. Selden's Mare 
Cl 281 So did the King<i of Wales of high parage, 

2 . Worth, value raze, 

X513 Douglas Mnets 111 v. 222 Syne to my fader, . Riche 
rewardis he gaif of hie parage 

3 . Equality of birth or station, as in members of 
the same family 

* 5*3 Douglas JSneis iv Prol. 44 Thowmakis febill wj^cht, 
and Tawest the hie j Thow knittis frendschip qubar thar 
bene na parage <21670 Racket A bp, IFilltmm it (169a) 
X15 He [Laud] thought it a dLsparageinent to have a paiage 
with any of his rank, 

II 4 , Feudal Law (As Fr , para j.) See quots. 
[xfin CoTGR, s V, Temr en paiage^ to hold part of a fief, 
as a coheire, or coparcener j or, younger brothers to hold of 
their elder by homage, and fealtie, which is therefore due 
vnto him, after partition, because he does homage vnto the 
Lord Paramount both for their parts, and his owne ] X7a7-4x 
Chambers Cycl s v , When a fief is divided among brothers , 

. , the 5 ounger hold their part of the elder by Parage, 1 e, 
Without any homage or service This Parage being an 
equality of duty, or service among brothers or sisters [1875 
Maine Hist Inst vii 205 Called in French ‘Parage’, under 
which the near kinsmen of the eldest son still took an in- 
terest m the family property, but held it of him as his Peers ] 

Faragenesic (pjeraids^iie sik), a, Biol, [f. 

next + -ic ] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
paragenesis ; see next, i 

XM4 Reader No 94. 477A Observed in paragenesic h^'- 
bridity 1878 Bartley tr Topinai el's Anthi op, ii \u, 36g 
M Broca has defined the various degiees of sexual affinity, 
which he calls Homogenesis, thus —Without offspring 
Abortive, Agenesic, DysgenesiQ With offspring, Para- 
genesic, Eugenesic 

Faragenesis (pmraidsem&is). [mod f. Gr. 

Trapa- beside, side by side + yivecris Genesis,] j 
1 BzqI, a. The production in an iudmd.ual 


organism of characters belonging to two different 
species, as in hybridism 1890 m Cent, Diet, 

b. spec. Hybridism in which the offspring is 
partially sterile. 

1898 Syd Soc Lex ^ Paragenesis see Paragenesia 
Paragenesta^ a term applied by Broca to the comparative 
sterility of hybrids, which consists in their being sterile with 
similar hybrids, but feitile with members of either parent 
species 

c. A name for subsidiary or unusual modes of 
r^roduction • see Paragamy 

2 . Min The formation of minerals in close con- 
tact, whereby the development of the individual 
crystals is interfered with, and the whole locked or 
interlaced together m a crystalline mass ; the struc- 
ture so foimed, as in granite or marble. [So named 
by Bieithauptin Ger 1849J 
tSss Dana Mm i zjjp X865 Page Handbk Geol Terms 
350 Paragenesis of Minerals 1878 Lawrence tr Cotta's 
Rocks Class 3 What was teimed by Brcithaupt Paragenesis. 
By this is meant the law of mutual association 01 repulsion 
of cei tain minerals 1894 Thinlei V 342 By paragenesis, 
or by some form of pseudomorphism, one mineral may be 
changed into anotlier 

Faragenetic (pteraidg/ne lik), a, [f. Gr vapa- 
(see prec ) + (sec Genetic) J a Bzol, 

Pei taming to or originating by parogenesis, para- 
genesic h, Mtn, Onginating side by side, as m 
paragenetic iwzn (crystal) . see quot. 1883. 

1865 Page Handbk Geol, Terms 3^ Tlie innate structuies 
of granite, marble, loaf-sugar, and the like, are instances of 
paragenetic Cl ystallisation. 1883 M F Hi ddip in Eniycl 
Brtt XVI 367/1 Twins [crystals] liave,. been divided into 
* paiagenetic ’ and ‘ mctagenctic ' U'he first tei m is applied 
to the oidinaiily occuriing twins, in which the compound 
sLiiicture IS supposed .. to have been compound in Us veiy 
01 igin. 

Paragenic ^pmrad^e nilc), a, = prec. b. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Paragermmal to -glenal: sec Para-I i. 
Faraglo'bin. « next. 

1877 Watis Fownes' Chem, II, 626. 1893 ^yd Soc Lex, 
Faraglobulin. (pmiaglp bK/lm;. Chem, [See 

Para- 1 2 .] A name given lo distinguish the par- 
ticular form of Globulin found m blood-serum 
(and to a slight extent elsewhere in the tissues). 

1873 Rali E PAy/f Chem 31 Paia>glohuhn, .The globulin 
obtained from senim differs from that of the crystalline lens 
m not being precipitated from Us solulioiib by heat or 
alcohol, and also by the piopcrty it possesses of co.'igulating 
certain liquids, as the peiicardial, peritonea], and hydrocele 
fluids Tills modification of globulin has lieen called para- 
globuhn, and also fibnno plastic substance from the power 
It has of forming with the above named nuicls, fibi m, 1^7 
Foster I, i (1879)27 zZigig Allbutt's Syst Med,''l\\, 
800 'I he albumin is mainly paraglobuhn. 

II Favaglossa (pseiigV sa). lU. -80. Rntotn, 
[f. Gr. vapa- beside + tongue.] Eaclx of two 

lateial appendages of the ligula in various insects 
1826 Kirby &Sp Entomol III. 359 Paraglossse . Lateral 
and often membranous processes observable on each side of 
the tongue m some Hymenoptera, etc, 1878 Bell Gegen- 
baitr's Comp, Anat 246 'Ihis has two lalcial appendages, 
or secondary tongues (paraglossm), at its base. 

Hence Faxa^lossaA a,, of or pertaining to a 
paiaglossa; Paxaglo*8sate a,, furnished with 
paraglossBS {Cent, Diet,) 

Paragnatious (parmgnaj)3s),6!. [f. 

Gr. TTopa-, Para- alongside 4- 7vd0-oT jaw + -ous.] 
Having the mandibles of equal length. Hence 
Para gnathlcun, paragnathous condition. 

187a Cours Key N Amer Birds 24 All bills .. have been 
divided into four classes. .The paiagnathous, in which both 
[mandibles] are of about equal length, and iieilher is evi- 
dently bent over the other 

Faragoge (pcerag^u d^?). [a. L. paragoge, a. 
Gi, irapayojyq a leading past, in Gram ‘addition 
to the end of a syllable ’ , f. wa/ja- past, beyond 4* 
carrying, leading. In V, paragoge {e muil).] 
1 . Gram, Tlie addition of a letter or syllable to 
a word, either inorganically as in peasan't, or, as in 
Hebrew, to give emphasis or modify the meaning. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Paiagogical, of or pertaining to 
the figuie Paragoge, which is when a syllable or letter is 
added to the end of a word, i73<H5 Bai lly (folio), Paragoge^ 
this figure is fiequent with the Hebrews, for 
1883 Marsh Comp, Gram Anglo' Saxon § 20, g * 
fig *658 J Jones tr Ovid's Ibis 7$ Thus Levellers by 
Apocope would pare off the Superfluities of long Estates j 
and by Paragoge add to the extiemities of their short. 

11 2 . The reduction of a dislocation, [Gr.] 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1893 m liyd, Soc Lex, 

11 3 . A wheeling from column into line ( Gr.] 

1878 Svnih's Diet Gr ^ Rom Antiq 485/1 ITie depth 
of the whole body was then lessened, and these intervals 
filled up by the ordinary paragoge, and by the different 
lochi siding up nearer to each other 

Fara<gO^C (paewgfj’dgik), a Grata, [ad. 
mod L paragogiC'Us , see jirec, and -ic ] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of paragoge ; esp. ,of 
a sound or letter ; Added to a word by paragoge. 

x7»7-4i Chamulks Cjyt 4 , Paragogie. in grammar, denote 
something added to a word without adding anything to the 
sense thereof . In the Hebrew the n is frequently Paragogic. 
1778 Bp Lowth 'Iransl, Isa, Notes (ed. 12) agx These are 
infinitives with a paragogic n. 1837 G Philiips Syriac 
Gram, 8x In the 3rd pers. plu prat. Peal, some verbs take 
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the paragogic forms 1887 A. Morfl-Fatio in Encycl, 
Bnt» XXII 349/2 The infinitives with r paragogic (zfiurert 
seurer^ ^louivr) are not used 

ParagOgical (pser^p cl^ikal), a, [f. as prec. 
+ -All ] s= prec. 

1607 Hieron Defence i 88 They both read it, and that 
with pnckes & took&it not to be paragogical x&ji Milton 
Animadv 1 Wk'L (1851) 188 You cite them to appeare for 
certaine Paragogicall contempts, before a capiicious Pm- 
dantie of hot-hver’d Grammanans 175* Wesley 
(1872) XIV 154 Frequently they [Futures] assume a para- 
gogical rr with Kamets 

Hence Parag'o*glcaIl 7 adv , by way of paragoge 
1706 A. Bedford Temple vii 143 The Letter (h is 
Paragogically added. 

Pa*ragogize, v, ran. [f. Paeagoge + -izeJ 
irans To add as a final syllable 
1866 Blackhore C. NtmeU liv, Bob knew better than to 
paragogize the feminine termination. 

Paragon (pse ragpn), sb. {a ) Also (6 parageon, 
peragon, 6-7 parragon), 6-8 paragone. [a OF. 
para^n (isth c.), now parang&n m., m OF. also 
para{ii)gonne fern , ad It. paragone (also paran- 
gone) m , * a triall or touch-stone to try gold, 01 
good from bad * (so m Dino Compagni ai ^24, and 
Boccaccio , also in 1 5th c Fr see Godef.) , ' a com- 
parison or confernng together ; a paragon, a match, 
a compare, an equal * (Flono 1 61 1). Cf. Sp. parang 
gon ox paragon ‘ an equall, a fit man to match him, 
one comparable with * (Minsheu 1 599). See below j 
I 1 A pattern or model of excellence, a. A 
person supreme in merit or excellence. 

a 1348 Hall Cht^u,^ Hen V 33 b, Thys prince was almost 
the Arabicall Phenix, and emongest his predecessois a very 
Paragon 1537 ToiielVs Mtsc (Arb ) 178 But therwas neuer 
Laura more then one, And hei had Petraike for his para 
gone 1377 B Gooce fferesbaclCs Hnsb (1586) 168 She 
was the very Phenix and Parageon of all the Gentlewomen 
that I euer knewe 139a Greene Phtlonu Wks (Grosart) 
XI 175 The peragon of Italy for honorable grace 1689 
SiiADWELL Bury Pear 11. 1, Your ladyship . has been long 
held a paragon of perfection, 1784 T, Potter Vtriuous 
Villagers II. 159 He is a paragon of his sex 1833 Ht 
Martinbau Charmed Sea ix 133 She will turn out a para- 
gon of a wife. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxvii, 17 You 
cbiefl>, peerless paragon of the tribe long-lock’d, .Egnatiiis 
b. A thing of supreme excellence 
i6or Holland Phny II 372 [Magicl is at this day re- 
puted by most nations of the earth, for the paragon & chief 
of al sciences 0(1656 Bp Hall Rem Wks (1660)22 We 
came down to Antwerp, the paragcm of Cities. 1736 C 
Lucas Ess Waters I Ded , The dissolved civil constitution, 
that paragon of perfect pohty x86x J Kuffini Dr Anioiito 
X, Sir J ohn pronounced it to be the paragon of easy-chiurs 
I* 2 A match , a mate, companion ; a consort in 
mamage j a nval, competitor. (Also of a thing.) 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. I 45 Cyrus ourpnnce and lorde, 
whose paragon wee haue chosen you to bee *391 Spfnser 
M Hnbberd 1026 Love and Lordship bide no paragone 
1596 — J?* 0 VI IX. II He , her worthy deemed To be a 
Princes Paragone esteemed. 1394 Chapman Hyninus vi 
Cynllaam Wks (1875) 13/1 Through noblest mansions. 
Gardens and groves, exempt from paragons X762 J H. 
Stevenson Cra^ Tales 43 You cannot fish up HU like 
and paragon again 1824 Wiffbn tr Tasso iv. xlvi, None 
but himself could be his paragon in vice 
+3 Comparison, competition, emulation, rivalry, 
[Cf 1389 PuTTEHHAM Eng Poesie in xix (Arb.) 241 ] 15^ 
Spenser Mmopotmos 274 Minerva deign'd with her the 
paragon to make. 1390 — F Q\i\ iii 54 Wemen valorous, 
Which have full many feats ^ Performd, m paragone of 
proudest men. 1396 Ibid, v iii, 24 Then did He set her by 
that snowy one, Of both their beauties to make paragone 
1664 Evelyn tr Freart's ArcMt Ep Ded i A Work 
worthy to go in paragon with it. 

IL Specific and technical applications, 

4 . A perfect diamond; now applied to those 


weighing more than a hundred carats. [So in 
mod F ] In quot. 16 16 jig. of a person. 

1616 B JoHsoN Demi an Ass in 1, He is no great large 
stone, but a true paragon, He has all his corners, 1622 
Malynes Ane. Lav) Merck 73 The fassets must be in- 
dustriously wrought, which in great stones of 10 or 12 Carrats 
malccth them to be Paragons, that is to say, in all perfection. 
1647 R. Stapylton yuvesial 241 That stone, which for a 
paragon was set. 1863 Chamoers' Bk of Days I 484/1 
Only six very large diamonds (called paragons) are known 
t b. Also paragon^sione. Obs. 

1358 Wards tr, Alexis' Seer i 04 b, Take Cristall, or 
paragon stone, 1373 Art of Ltmimng 9 Take a beade of 
Christall or a Paragon stone 1629 Maxwell tr, Herodtan 
(163s) 230 His Rings set with Paragon Stones. 1698 Fryer 
Acc E. India ^ P. 213 The Diamond Without Spots or 
Fotdness, is called a Paragon-stone. 

fS. A kind of double camlet; a stuff used for 
dress and upholstery m the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. Obs [Cf. F. parangon de 
Ventse^ the finest silk stuffs from Vemce (Littre),] 

c i 6 o< Allegations of Worsted Weavers (B M Add MS. 
12304, art 64) The Paragon, Peropos, and Philiselles maybe 
affirmed to be double chamblet, the difference being onw 
the one was double in the warpe, and the otherin the -nloolff. 
i6i8 Nemorih Househ. Bits (Surtees) 74, xij yards of water 
paragon for my Lady at vs, vmd. S yards of Fren^ green 
paragon xxvj xa? 1639-60 Pepys Dtaty 8 Mar., Took my 
wife by land to Paternoster Row, to buy some Paragon for 
a petticoat and so home again 1674 Lend Gaz No 832/4 
Hangings for a Room of Green Paragon. 1678 Fletmngs 
tn Oxford (0 H S ) I 235 . 7 yards & an halfe of black 
Paragon for a [Undergraduate’s] Gowne. 1739 Oburv. 
Wool 4 - Wooll Manuf in Beck Draper's Diet 24s Para- 
Von. VII. 


gon . stuff of combing wool aiirzh. 1719 D’Urpky Pills 
^872) HI. 173 The Plowman, the Squire, the Erraater 
Clown, At home she subdued in her Paragon Gown. 

+ 6. A kind of black marble: see quoL 1753, 
Obs. [F parctngon-Vi. kind of black marble of 
Egypt and Greece (1 ittre) ] 

. Litjigow Trav vi. 267 The lloore being curiously 
indented with intermingled ALibaster and black shining 
ParangOHC ] 1643 Evelyn Duiry May (1879) L 227 A 

niche of paragon for the statue of the Prince now li\ing 
1733 Chambers Cycl Supp , ParagonCt the name given by 
many to the basaltes, a black marble, used as a touchstone 
7 . fruiting. Name of a large size of type inter- 
mediate between Great Pnmer and Double Pica, 
about lines to the inch. Now usually called 
^ two-line Long Primer ’ 

1706 Specimen of Letters b i, m H Hart Century ofOxf 
Typog 67 Paragon Roman (Bought 1706) Paragon Italick 
(Bought 1706) 1824 T Johnson lypogr II 77 Paragon 

IS the only letter that has preserved its name, being called 
so by all the printing nations 1843 Penny Cycl XXV 
456/ 1 Of types larger than those employed for book-work, 
the first, in an ascending series, is called Paragoiu 1887 
T B Reed Old Eng Letter Foundries 34 The first named 
[Trafalgar] has disappeared in England, as also has Pai agon. 

B. adj. [Perh originating mattnb. use ofthesb ] 
Of surpassmg excellence, perfect m excellence. 
(See also 4 b.) 

x6ox Holland Phny 1 . 437 Wc may be bold to compare 
them with that Paragon-coronet of the Greeks, which passeth 
al others, 163a Wentworth Let 24 Sept in Gardiner Hist. 
Ckas 4 1 . Pref 14 If I do not fall square, and paragon, 
in every point of duty to my master 1672 Sir T Browne 
Let to Friend § ap Those jewels were paragon, without 
flaw, hair, ice, or cloud 1823 R P Ward Tremaine HI 
XV. 34s Presuming to have had opinions, which this paragon 
Lord does not approve. 

iNate This word app^rs first in Italian (z4th c ), whence 
in Fr , Sp , etc The notion of Diez that paragon originated 
in Sp , from the prep phrase para con (which is sometimes 
= ‘ m comparison with ') is historically untenable But it is 
not certain whether the onginal sense of It paragone was 
‘ comparison ', or ‘ touch-stone * ; in the latter sense it might 
stand for pietra di paragone For the etymology, Tooier 
{Zeitschr Rom Phil (1880) IV 37^ suggested derivation 
from the Or vb. Trapaxovav ' to sharpen or whet one thing 
against another f aKoio; * whetstone snpposmg that this 
may have developed the sense ' touch-stone , or that the It. 
vb paragonare may have been formed from TToipcucovdi', 
with the sense of ‘ try or compare by rubbing together 
whence paragone the act of doing this, pietra dt parotic 
‘ comparison stone, touch stone *. A med Gr trapaKotaj is 
cited as applied to a smooth hard stone used to polish the 
gold laid on m illuminating. But the suggestion presents 
various difficulties] 

Paragon (pJCTag^u), w. Also 7 -one, paran- 
gon, parragon [£. Pabagoit si . cf, F para(ny 
gowier. It. para(n)gonare 'to equall, to paragone, 
to compare * (Flono), Sp. parangmar : see prec] 

1 trans. To place side by side; to parallel, 
compare. (N ow archaic or poetic.) 

01x386 Sidney Arcadia i (1390) Liij, The picture of 
Pamela whiche in little forme he ware in a Tablet pur- 
posing to paragon the little one with Artesias length. 1600 
O E (?JVf Sutcliffe) to Libel i i 1 An excellent and 
singular woman, to bee parangoned with the famous women 
of ancient time, Shaks Ant f Cl i v 71 1667 

Milton P L x. 426 Lucifer, so by allusion calld, Of that 
bright Starr to Satan paragond 1894 A Austin in Blackw 
Mag S^t. 31a Baby billows, mere cradles ratliei , when 
paragoned with these monsters of the real deep 
2 . To match, to mate. (Now poetic^ etc ) 
c 16x3 Sir W Mure Sonn vii, My loue, my lyfe . Bright 
spark of beutie, paragon’d by few 1697 Evelyn Ntamsm 
vii 239 Such proof of their Abilities as may rightly paragon 
them with . the Ancients 1835 Lyttoh Rtenzl vr v, [It 
was] a virtue nature could not paragon, words could not 
repay 187a Browning Fifne xxtii, To join jour peers, 
paragon charm with charm, As I shall show you may 
1 3 To excel, suipass Obs 
1604 Shaks Otk. ir. i. 62 He hath atchieu’d a Maid That 
paragons descnption, and wilde Fame 
44 To set forth as a paragon or perfect model. 
16x3 Shaks. Hen F///, n tv. 230 We are contented To 
weare our mortall State to come, with her .before the 
primest Creature That’s Parragon’d o* th’ World 
f 6. To serve as a paragon or model of; to 
typify, exemplify. Obs. 

1617 CoLLoisDef. Bp JS^tAbstr of Contents 11, Peter the 
fitter to paragon the Church, because a great sinner and so 
apt to shew mercie. 

f 6 mtr To compare, compete, vie With. Obs. 
i6ao Shelton ^tx 11 iv ix. 123 Few or none could for 
Feature paragon with her, and much less excel her 
Faragouite (pmTagonoit). Mm. [Named 
1848, from Gr 7rap(i7WF pr. pple., leading aside or | 
astray, misleading -f* -itb L] A hydrous mica con- 
taming sodium, and so distinguished from common 
or potash mica (muscovite), fare^mte-schtst, 
a mica-schist m which paragonite takes the place 
of muscovite 

1849 J NicohMin 163 The mica slate named paragonite. 
x868 Dana Mm. (ed. s) 488 Paragonite constitutes the mass 
ofthe rock at Monte Campione , , , 

Hence Paragoni*tio a., characterized by the ' 
presence of paragonite. ^ 1 

x868 Dana (ed 3) 488 Tlie rock containing cyanite 
and staurotide, called paragonitic or talcose schist. 

tPa’ragonwe,^'. Obs. [LPabagor jA-h-izb] 

1. trans To compare, put in competition or 
nvaliy : « Paeugok v . i. 


1389 PuTTENHAM Eng PoesiB ill xix (Arb) 241 Faire 
women whose excellencie is discouered by paragontzing or 
setting one to another 16^6 Earl Monm tr Boccahnls 
Adz/ts fr, Pamass. ii xxxiii. (2656) 282 Those, who pre- 
sumed too much upon themselves, and dared to paragontse 
their privat Nobihty, with his immense fortune wmi reigned. 

2 . To match, to equal . = Pabagon v. 2. 

1606 G WfooDcocKE] Lwes Emperors in Hist Ivsiine 
Ggij, He lined without al example, no man euer para 
goninnghim 1635 J Hayward tr rzjg- 

63 If there was any accompluih'd Gentleman, that para- 
gonized PerosphtJo 

3. To serve as a model of, exemplify, typify : » 

Paragon v 5 

1586 A; Day Eng Secretary 1 (1623) 147 All those excel- 
lencies, which none but her selfe can paragonize. 
Pa*ragonleBS, a rare, [f as prec + -less.] 
Without a paragon, matchless, peerless. 

XS99 Nashe Lenten Stujffe (1871) 33 WhiLt I loitered in 
this paragonless fish-town, city, town or countiy. 
Paragoric, obs form of Paregoric. 
t Pa’ra«am. Ohs. [f. Gr. phrase rd irapd 
yp&fina ffKZpiuLTaj lit ‘jokes by the letter’.] A 
kind of play upon words, consisting in the alteration 
of one letter or group of letters of a word. 

By some writers restricted to the change of the initial 
letter or letters, as m Btbertus Alero for Tiberius Nero, 
but Aristotle included such as KoKtx^ for xopof. 

a 1^79 Hobbes Rkeiorick iii x (i 63 i) zi6 Paiagrams; 
that 15 , allusions of words are gmcefnl, if they be well placed. 
1711 Addison Sped No. 61 V 2 Aristotle describes two or 
three kinds of Puns, which he calls Paragrams. 1733 *•* 

MOTH tr Cicero's Lett iv, xviii, Unless it be some smart 
pun, or elegant hyperbole, some striking paragront, or some 
arch and unexpected turn. A Paragrara is a species of 
the pun which consists in cliangingthe initial letters of a name 
So Paragra mmatist [Gr, "^irapaypapfiarKTr^s • 
see prec. aud -ISt], a maker of ‘ paragrams 
17XX Addison Spect No 61 ?3 A Gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest Paragiammatist among the 
Moderns. 

ParagraplL(pcc ragraf), sb Also 6-7 -8raff(e 
[a. F. pajagraphe (13th a in Hate -Dana.) - It 
paragrafOy nd late L. paragraph-tts, a. Gr. vapa- 
ypatpos ong. a short honzontal stroke drawn below 
the begmniDg of a line in which a break in the 
sense occurs (see Kenyon PalsBogf‘. 27), also 
— irapaypaipijy a passage so marked ; f irapa- by 
the side + -ypaipos wntten ] 

1 A symbol or character (now usually ^ or TP) 
formerly used to mark die commencement of a new 
section or part of a narrative or discourse ; now, 
sometimes mtroducmg an editorial obiter dictum 
or protest, and sometimes as a reference to a 
margmal note or foot-note 

Its original use is common in Middle English MSS (where 
the form is often a xed oi blue C} C Qx B) It was retained 
by the early punters, and remains tn the Bible of 1611 (but 
only as far as Acts xx), no doubt because every verse begins 
a new line, 50 that the method of indicating a paragraph 
hy ' indenting ’ (as done by Tindale, Coverdale, and the 
Revisers of X881-5) was not available, 
i«8 Elyot Did , Paragi aphusy & paragraphumy a para- 
graie 1365 Cooper 'thesaurus Introd »iv, Which he may 
find out by this Paragrafle % X623C0CKERAM, Paragraph^ 
a note set in the margent of a booke, to obserue and marke 
the differing discourses therein t69x Miegp Eng Gram. 
(ed. 2) 126 Fonnerl]^. they used this Figure 7 termed a Pil- 
crow, and by the Printers, Paragraph 1824 L. Murray 
Giam. (ed. 3) 1 . 412 A Paragraph ^ denotes the bemnnmg 
of a new subject, or a sentence not connected with the fore- 
going This character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments 1824 J Johnson Typogr. II. in 32 At 
present, paragraphs are seen only in Bibles. 

2 A distinct passage or section of a discourse, 
chapter, or hook, dealing with a particular point 
of the subject, the words of a distinct speaker, etc , 
whether consisting of one sentence or of a number 
of sentences that are more closely connected with 
each other than with what stands before and after 
Such a passage was at first usually indicated by 
tiie mark desenbed above ; but afterwards, as now, 
by beginning on a new line, which is indented or 
set back by the space of an ‘em-qnad*, and ends 
without running on to the next passage ; hence, in 
reference to typography or manusenpt, a paragraph 
is a portion of the text between two suim breaks ; 
but, in a less technical sense, it is sometimes applied 
to any passage which, from its nature, might or 
ought to be so indicated in writing or printing. 

2523 tr, yerome of Brunswick's Snrg T vj/x In the xxv 
chapytre . . in the seconde paragraphe 1345 Ascham 
Toxoph. I C^b ) 78, I call that by bookes and chapiters, 
whyebe the greke booke deuideth by chapiters and para- 
graphes. x6^ H. More Myst hnq 470 [He] tells us the 
best way*, in a Paragraph worthy to be written in letters 
of Gold, toward the end of the first part of the Homily. 1703 
R, Cromwell in Eng Hist. Rev (i8g8) XIIL 122 This short 
paragraph hath a deal of matter in it. 1706 Phillips, Para- 
grapky a Portion of Matter m a Discourse or Treatise, 
contained between two Breaks, i e which begins with a new 
Line, and ends where the Line breaks off. 1830 D 'Israeli 
Chas /, III. VL 103 A chronicle which contracts many an 
importan t event into a single pan^aph. 1863 Miss Braddom 
BleanoVs Viet. (1878) I, ii 17 The letter was written in 
sharp and decisive paragraphs, and in a neat firm hand 
lb A distinct axLicle or section of a law or legal 
document, usually numbered. 
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iSSa Huloet, Paragraffe or sence in la we wrytten, or 
opinion written before a sentence m lawe 1736 Boling- 
BRorcn Painci (2749) 84 Our obligation to submit to the 
civil law IS a puncipal paragraph in the natural law 181:3 
VVellington Let to Earl Bathurst 3 J uly m Gurw Desp 
X 507,1 beg jour Lordship’s particular attention to the 
13th paragiaph of the instructions 1883 Pules Supr Crt 
wxvni viijEveryalTidavit shall be divided intoparagraphs, 
and every paragraph shall be numbeied consecutively, and 
as nearly as may be shall be confined to a distinct poi tion of 
the subject 

3 . A short passage, notice, or article m a news- 
paper or journal, without a heading, or having 
only a side heading , an item of news* 

The paragraphs here are quite independent and uncon- 
nected with e'lch other, but they constitute collectively 
a summary of local 01 general news or gossip, or of ‘notes ' 
on some special subject or department 

1769 Burkc Corr (1844) I. 21a He [the newspi inter] has 
made a flaming para^aph of it* 1780 Newgate Cal V 202 
'l‘he wi It er insci ted various paragraphs in the news-papers 
m favour of the unfortunate men 1833 Ht hlARTtNEAU 
Loom tj- Lugger 11, v. 79 Handing the newspaper to his 
sister and pointing out a paragra^ i88a Pebodv Eng 
yotirnalisin xi 78 The Morning Post made a name for 
Itself by its fresh and spaikhng paragraphs of Court and 
fashionable gossip 1902 Besant Five Pia’is' Tryst 95 
Next day there was a paragraph m the London papei s [etc ] 

4 . aitrtb and Comb 

1769 Middlesex Jrnl 14-16 Sept 4/4 A paragiaph writer 
shall kill you the stoutest man m the kingdom foi lus six- 
pence, and bring bun to life again for another X798 Wolcott 
(P Pindar) ItUes of Hoy Wks 18 ta IV 418 The Prince of 
Paragraph-makej s, The Nabob of News 1813 Hazlitt Pol 
Ess (1819)9 Disposing of their go veinment at the will of 
every paragraph monger 18B1 Daily Nefias 22 Mar 6/4 
[ He] explamed. that pai agraph advertisements were adv ertise- 
meats appeanng in the body of the paper amongst the news. 


Paragraph (pceTagraf ), v [f prec ab ] 
fl 1ra7is To Bign, to initial; « Paraph 2/ a. Ohs 
x6ot T, Wheeler Treat Comm go Giuen at Praghe 
Subscribed Rudolph, Paragraphed I D W Freymondt 
165a Evelyn St France Misc Writ (1805) 68 [They] deliver 
them [leports] to the Greffier or Clerk, by whom they are 
to be allowed, that is. Paragraphed in parimment 
2 To mention in a paragraph ; to write a news- 
paper paragrapTi or short notice about Also absol 
1764 Foote in Wks. 3799 I 359i I will pai agraph 

you in every newspaper 1774 Ivestvi Mag II 489 We'll 
paragiaph and puff 1777 Sucridan Sch Stand 1 11, I am 
sneered at by all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
neivspapers 1827 Examiner 749/2 'the newspapers had 
already begun to paia^raph him. as a ‘Noupaieil’* xBBo 
Daily Tel ir Nov , No one was more paragraphed and 
puffed 

ft). To treat of matter) m a paragraph Ohs 
*774 R Gough I ei in Nichols Lit Aueed 18W c (1814) 
VI U 6ti What .the menial tnbevould paragraph to the 


newspapers 

c. With extension expressing the resiilL achieved. 

s8iS in Southey /-2/Sr (1844) III 573 For very little 

money you may be paragraphed up to the episcopal throne 
*828 Examiner 658/1 His enemie'* squibbed, and para 
graphed, and taradiddled him to death *830 I6id 610/2 
The Politician must be quacked, paragraphed, clubbed, and 
coteried into notoriety 

3 . To divide into or arrange in paragiaphs. 
(Chiefly in passive ) 

1799 C Winter in W Jay Lift (1843) 27 The whole is so 
injudiciously paragraphed, and so wretchedly unconnected 
Aiheitseum 14 Nov 635/2 This .. contains H M 
1 nspectors' reports classified, paragi aphed, and summai wed 

Paragrapher (pte ragrafoi). [f. prcc. + -erI ] 
One who writes patagraplis, a paragrapliist. 

182a J Wilson in Elackw Mag, XI 362* 1 detest news- 
writers — poragrapheis — spouting dub speechifiers *899 
Wesim Gaz 10 July a/i ITic play nnhei aided by the 
paragi aphei or the Press ^ 

II Paragraphia (ptBiagrsc-fia). Pal 7 t [mod. 
L.,f Par 1 .- 1 1 + Gr -7pa</>io writing ] Tbeaiihasic 
symptom of writing one word for anothei 

1878 tr. If von Ztemssen's Cycl Med XIV 789 hTorbid 
paragiaphia, like moibid paraphasia, prosi»nts itself in mild 
and in severe forms 18^ Allhuii's Syst, Med VIT 41.2 
Paraphasia and pamgiaplua are incoordinate rathei tlmn 
paretic or paralytic defects of speech 

Para^aphic (pcciagroe flk), a [f Para- 
graph + -Id. The adj Trapaypa({Hfc-us was used in 
Greek, but not in the English senses ] 

1 . Of. peitaming to, or of the nature or fonn of 
a paragraph or paragiaphs 

1790 Bystander 94 I'he sUmnlating influence of puffing 
spice and paiagraphic Cayenne 1813 Edm Rev XXI 
221 Some unprosperons member of the paragi aphic coros 
1848 G S Fabrr Many Mansions Pief (1851) 41 Transla- 
tion and paiagraphic division of the Cosmogony down to 
the end of the Fourth Day *866 Athenxuin 29 Dec 870 
Sententious and paragraphic common-places 

2 . Path Of 01 pertaining to paragiaphia. 

AUbuifs Syst Med VII 435 The writing of other 
patients may show defects of a paragraphic type Ihid 445 
In persons who have been raurn accusiomtd to wiite, it is 
possible that writing (though at first of a paragraphic type) 
may be executed 

Paragraphical (pseragros’fikal), a, [f as prec. 
+ -al ] « prec I 

1748 H. Walpole Lett to H Mann (1834) II, 242 Adieu I 
I am very paragraphical and you see have nothing to say 
17^ New Spectator No 9 8 A list of the sums p.aid to the 
Editors of SIX of the morning papers for the paragmphical 
support of a certain unpopular measure *783 (Jrutwele 
Pref to Bp, Wtlsofis Bible bij, The verses being numbered 
in the margin, and distinguished m the text by para- 


graphical marks a 1849 Poe Marginedta Wks 1864 III 
577 His essaj’S have thus only paragraphical effect ; as 
wholes, they produce not the slightest impression 

Faragra*phically, adv, [f. as prec. + -lt 2 ] 
a In or by means of paragraphs, paragiaph by 
paragraph, b. In the style of, or by means of, 
newspaper paragraphs 

atjz^ELLwooD Autobiog (1765) 293, I began the Book 
again, and reading it with Pen in Hand, answered it para- 
graph ically as 1 went 1727 Bailey vol 1 1 , Paragraphtcally^ 
Paragraph by Pamgrapn, or in Paragraphs 1793 Sporting 
Mag II 108 Frequently announced paragi aphically in the 
papers 1890 Pail ModtG rS J in 6/2 Writing condensedlj 
and paragi aphically 

Faragrai}hiiig (pse ragrafin), vbL sh [-ino i ] 
The action of PASAGBArH v, a The writing of 
newspaper paragraphs or treating of a subject by 
means of these, b. Arrangement or division into 
paragraphs Also aiirtb, 
fl 1805 Sure IVmter in Land (1806) 1 1 . 71 Many powei ful 
rivals have started in the art of paragraphing, and the 
mystery itself has consideiahly sunk in its credit. 1803 
J. McCAR’^'^'a r ^ "C f 230 About whom evciy 

one in the . I . . * 1 paingiaplis. 

b. i88x 'Athemenm 23 Apr 562/1 The ariangeraent is 
different and the paragiaphing is altererl, but otherwise the 
matter is to a large extent a reprint 1899 F C CoNvnrARE 
in Amer ’pnil Thcol Oct 705, I have rcpioduced the 
punctuation and paragraphing of the MS. 
Pa.ragraphism(p£B lagrafiz'm). [f. Paragraph 
sh, 4 - -ISM.] The system or practice of composing 
or printing newspaper paragraphs 
1846 Poe Duyehmh Wks 1864 III 64 A brevity that dc- 
geneiated into mere paragraphism iBiyoVmv Rev Sept 
78 Ihe daily newspapers are overrun with social para- 
gi aphism 

Paragraphist (pasTagrafist). [f. as prec.+ 
-ist] a professional writer of newspaper jiara- 
graphs 

m Spirit Pub Jinls (1799)1! 350 Every paragrapliist 
IS justly noticing the immense public advantages which 
await tfie issue of the late victory 1805 SumlPinte? tn 
Land (1806) III 247 A hireling pamphleteer and para- 
graphist. 1892 Times 6 Feb o/s U hose powers of darkness, 
tlie desciiptive reporter and the sensational paragi aplusl 

t Paragraph! stieal, (z. Obs, rare-^^, [f. as 
prec. + -lOAti ] = Paragraphic i (but purporting 
to be used nonsensically) 
ax6z^ Fletciipr Fair Maid ni 1, Let us a little examine 
the severall conditions of our Paiagraphisticall suitors 
Pa*ragraphize, v, noiice-wd [f. as prec. + 
-IZB ] zirtr* To write paragraphs for the newspapers. 

iSaSDiSRACLt Fiv, G?ey nr viii 123 Do you evei see the 
‘ Age ' ? Is It true that his Loi dship paragraphises a little? 
i‘Pa*ragraphly, adv Obs [f as prec + 
-LY 2 ] Paragraph by paiagraph, paragraphically 
1678 Sir a Forrester m Landeid Papejs (Camden) III 
IxxM 137 Thqt the dmiight of the intended Addresse might 
be taken paragi aphly into consideration /bid 138 The 
House hadf pai agraphly and very fully heard and debated it 
ParagfraphyCpasTagiafi) [f. Paragraph see 
-GRAPHY,] The writing of newspaper paragraphs ; 
newspaper paragiaphs collectively or as a class. 

1896 Ciilic (N y ) 2$ Jan 64/2 There has been a whiil of 
paragi aphy over the secession of Mr P, C from the 
Lj ceiiin Ibid 17 Ocl 233 In these days of literary para- 
gi aphy iL rcquiies some ingenuity to keep up an incognito 
Paragration, obs. variant of PjiRAGRATioN. 
Favagnay (pjn ragw^^). [The name of a nvei 
and Republic of South America ] 

1 . The South American llexpara^myensis^ 
commonly called Mat6, the leaves of which are 
dried or loasled, and infused as a beverage in the 
same way as tea Hence Paraguay~tea 

*727-41 Chambers Cycl ^ Paiaguay^ a celebialed plant 
of the shrub kind better known among us under the 
denoimnatiou of South-Sea Tp. Ibid , The use of Paraguay 
began lately to obtain in England , where many people 
seemed to like it as well as tea 1802 Ihoohcd Gazetteer 
(ed is) s V , The valuable heib called Paraguay, the infu- 
sion of which is drank, in all the Spanish proiinces of S 
Amenca, instead of tea 1858 Simmonds Bid TradCy Pa? a- 
gmy-teoy the leaves of the South American holly, Ilex 
Pai agnensis, 

2 . Paraguay herb • see qnots 

X7A8 Eaiihgttahe of Pern 111 263 They make use of the 
Heib of Paraguay, which some call St Bartholomew's Herb. 
*887 Moloney loiesiry W Afr 396 Paraguay Herb {Van 
deltia dijfnsat L)— Small herb In South Amenca this 
plant is used as an emetic 

Faraheliotropic (ptc rahflwtrp pxk), a, Bot 
[f Or, irapa- aside + ^Atos sun + -t/iottos turning + 
-10 . cf. Heliotbopio ] Of leaves : Turning their 
edges in the direction of incident light. 
iWo C & F, Darw in Movem, PI 419 The leaves of some 

f ilants when exposed to an intense and inuirious amount of 
iglit direct the^elves, by rising or sinking or twisting, so 
as to be less intensely illuminated Such raovenients have 
sometimes been called diuinal sleep They might be called 
paraheliotropic. 1881 Darwin in Naim e XXIIl 409/2 With 
several species of Hedychium, a widely different isarahelio- 
IrOTic movement occuis. 

Faraheliotropism (pa; i ahrliip*trffpiz'm) . 

Bot [f as prec + -3SM ] A tendency m plants 
when exposed to brilliant light to turn their leaves 
parallel to the incidence of the light-rays. 

*881 Darwin m Nature XXIIL 409/1 This remaikahle 
movement I have called paraheliotropism. Ihd,^ F Muller 


doubts whether so strongly marked a case of parahelio 
tropism would ever be observed under the dullei skies of 
England 

Parahyal* -hypnosis : see Para-I 
Parall, -aile, -axlle, var. Pareil, Parel Ohs 
Paraifl, Faraison, obs. f. Paradise, Parison 
Farakeet (picrak/t), paroquet (pmj^kot), 

I parr-. Forms* a 6 parroket, 7 paaroequet, 
i parocket, y-9 perroquet, (8 paraquet), 8- 
' paro-, parroquefe iS. 6 (Pparakitie), parraohito, 
6-7 paraquit(t)o, 7 parraqmto, parakito, 
-keeto, -cliito, -que(e)to ,* perokito, -chito , 
par(r)akita, parraketto, paraketo, -cketto, 
paroqueto, 7-8 paraqnetto 7 7 parakeete, 
parrakeit, 7-8 parakito, (8 parroehite, paro- 
queet, 9 -keet), 7- parakeet, 8- parrakeet. 
[Several forms, lepr. (a) OF paroquet (14th c in 
natz.-Darm.), moclF. peiioquet parrot, (fi) It. 
pai^rocheito, •ucchelio^ peiiocJielto (also in Flono, 
parockito ‘a little Parret or Parochito*), Sp./m- 
quito (recent) ; (7) an anglicized form of this as 
pa 7 '{;i)aheet. The OF paivquet is held by Dar- 
incsteter to be ad IG pairochetiOf dim of pairoco 
paison (cf momeau sparrow, dim, of monk) , 
but some think the typical It. foim to be pautu- 
clietto^ as dim of pairucca ‘peruke, periwig*, in 
reference to the plumage of the head in some 
species Tn Sp pemqttilo is a later dim. of the 
much commoner name penco, supposed to be the 
s.aine avoid as Pemo, colloquial dim. of Pciho 
Peter: cf Parrot The relations between the 
Sp. and It forms cannot be settled until tlie 
chronology is known ; prob the name has been 
modified by popular etymology in one 01 both 
As the pairot was known in Italy from Roman limes 
downward, the name parrochetio^ etc , ni.ay have originated 
there rather thcui (as sometimes assumedj with the Spanish 
and Portuguese navigatois,] 

A bird of the parrot kind , now spec applied to 
the smaller buds included in the order, csp. tliose 
having long tails 

The species best known and having the widest range is the 
ring necked pal akeei{PaIfeoi-nis toigvaius)iQ/icxx kept as 
a cage bird , another well-known species is the AlCAandrinc 
paiakeei {P alcxandii), the common parakeet of the 
United Statics is Connius carolintnsis , special genera of 
panots aie knoiisn zs gi ass-pai aheis, oundfai aheets, 

a 1581 Hamilton Cath Timet in Cam Tiactatcs 
(STS) 102 Foi him and sik vlheus, quha lyk pairokcLtis 
eiiterteneis the aiiditouiis be cUtteniig tcllis 1687 A 
Lovrir tr I/tevinofs linv iii 38 In some places Parroc- 
quets are taken aftei the same inannoi 1698 Frogpr Voy 
47 Small buds, with fine feathers among llicm there arc 
Pei roquets, Cardinals, and Colibiies 1698 Fryer Ace 
E India ^ P. 71 Here were some Flocks of Paiockcts 
1713 Beraeiev GumM No 49 ir 7 , 1 look on the liLaiis and 
ladies as so many paraquets in an aviai y 1718 Prior Diwe 
91, I would not give my Paioquet Foi all the Doves tliat 
cserflew xjy 6 P/til 'Jinns LXVI 574 A pen oq net got 
fi cm his master some of the 1 loiled fish *796 S teum an Smi i~ 
navi II xvii 32 Beautiful paroquets, winch are a species of 

g allots, but smaller though not less common *846 G 
rMiONrR Biastl 179 Parrouuets, keeping up an almost 
continual ciy of Parroqiitet— Panoqiiet. 

/3 c 150S CAPr Wyatt R Dudley's Voy JV Bid, (IlaU 
Soc) 38 Infinite store of parralts, panakitics, and other guat 
birds of most fine and well mixed colleis 1596 Raifigii 
Discov Gviniia 61 They bi ought vs also a sort of Para- 
qmtos, no biggei than wrens 1509 T MfouFii] Sill- 
wonjies 66 Millet seedc wlicrewitTi ParraUntos are fed. 
1603 Fiorio Montaigne 11 viii (1632) 214 Loved lor our 
pastimes, as we do apes, monkus, or peiokitocs. *644 
Quarles Sheph Orar iv, We discipline them, teach them 
lioiv to prate, Like Pamkitoes, woids they know not what 
01x652 Brome City IVii i i Wks. 1873 I 286 M uhme, how 
does your Monckey, your Panot, and Pariaquitoes? 1652 
& S Secidaifs Stndie 37 None of your jigging Gules, 
that pcarch Paraquellos on their fi'its 1675 Lend, Gaz No 
1014/4 A Green Pari aketto, with a black and led Ring 
about his Nock, lost *682 S Wilson Acc Catohna re In 
the woods great plenty of wikle Tin tie Doves, Pai aquelos, 
and Pidgeons 1688 R IIoime Aimouiy n 282/2 'i’hc 
Scarlet Parakeeto, is no larger than a Black bud *706 
Phillips, PaiaqueilOt a small sou of Panel, a Bud 
Y *621 Sir R Boyle Diary m Ltsmore Papeis (1866) If 
IS A purse of sylek lyke a parakeete, 1688 Lond Gaz 
No 2341/4 A Little Parakeet with a icd Head, a gicen, 
red, and black Tail . .flew out of a Window , on Sunday last 
1700 Wallace Acc Nnv Caledonia in Damn in Misc 
Cur (1708) III 417 Panots of many kinds, Parakitcs 
Macaws *705 Bosman Guinea xv (1721) 255 Uwo small 
Parrochites, or Guinea Spanows 1750 G Huciips Ilai~ 
badocs in 73 The Paiakite is of the frugivorous Kind 
and about the Bigness of a 'I linish 1847 L Hunt Mi u, 
JPomefif 4 B (1B76) 36 What prodigious chattering and 
biilliant colotus iii the maccaws and parrakeets 1853 
Kingsley Ilypaiia xxii. Strange birds from India, paia- 
keets, peacocks, pheasants 1879 E Arnold Li Asia (18S9) 
151 Wild fruit .plucked By purple parokcet. 

b. Applied allusively to persons, i e iniefercnce 
to the chattering or imitative faculty of the birds, 
or to their gay plumage . cf Parrot sh 
*596 SiiAKs I Hen IV ^ 11, im 88 Come, come, you Para- 
quito, answer me directly vnto this question, that I shall 
aske x6to B. DncoUimimiim 41 Some young Parackettocs 
now nuising up in the Universities *66* K W Conf 
CJmrac^ Camtr Minion^ A Cambridge par.akcto is an 
outlandish ape, whose numick disposition makes her shape 
her seacole vestures into the form of the fashion, a 16W 
Davenant Marts ihe Master ir. 1, That damsel is too pert, 
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you {should Leep tliese paraqiiectos in a cage 1876 Gi o 
Euoi Dan Dtr x\xiu, 'Ihe young wonnui *i t.oit of 
paroquet in a blight blue dress. 

Parakeratosis, -laiiesia, etc tee Paka -1 r. 
ParaMte (pecrakoit) [In sense a, f. PaKxV- 
(ohute) + ICiTJS, in b, f Gr Trapd, Pag A- 1 beyond + 
Kite ] a A kind of laige kite constmclcd so as 
to be inflated by llie wind like a parachute, pro- 
posed by Simmons in 1875 for imlilaiy use. b 
A kind of tailless kite devised by Woglom m 1896 
foi vaiious scientific purposes 
1875 10^4 Rtp Ai.fonauf, Soc 75 An attempt was made 
by Air Simmons, the aeronaut, to supplement the employ- 
ment of a balloon in waifarc by a kite^ which, from the 
eculiar nature of Its consliucLioUj he designated the para- 
ite It was, in fact, a combinalion of the parachute and 
kite 1895 li ADEN Powell m 7 ? ni United SejT/ice Inst 
883 Simmons, the acroniiut, tiled in Z876 an appaiatns under 
the name of the ‘paiakite’ for laihing a military observer 
1896 G T Woglom {tiile) Paiakites, A '1 realise on the 
Making and Flying of 1 ailless Kites for Scientilic Purposes 
Ibid, 25 Inasmuch as ‘ kite ’ has been the name for a toy 
It has seemed pioper to di-stinguish therefioni thc'je ‘paia 
kites using the Greek prefix in its purpoit oi beyond the 
kite— an advanced kite 1897 Daily News 4 Nov 6/4 U he 
piocesses of * Parakite Photography’ aic minutely described 

Parakite, -kifcie, -kite : see Pabakbbt. 
Paralactic (pasialse klik), Chem [Paea -1 

2 a.] In Paialaciic aetd^ an isomeric modiflcalioii 
of ordinaiy lactic acid, one of the two consti- 
tuents of sarcolactic acid, existing m the animal 
organism, especially m muscular flesh. Its salts arc 
Parala ctates 

1877 Wai’ts II ga8 Paralaclic acid heated 
to rjo® yields dilactic acid, convei tible by watei luto ordinary 
lactic acid 1893 *5^'^ > 'I'he paialaclate is 

. .throAvii clown as a mass of small, colouiloss crystals. 
Paralalia, -lampsis see Paga- 1 1 
Paralament, obs form of Pakliament. 
ParaJLax, obs form of Parallax. 
Paraldehyde (parm Id/Jisid). Chem [Pab(a -1 

3 a.] A polymer of Aldehyde, QHiaOa, a 
coloiiiless liquid at ordinaiy tempeiatures j used 
as a narcotic and as a remedy against insomnia, 

1857 Mir LER Ekm Chem III 134 A third isomenc body 
termed paialduhyd, which is liquid, and boils at 257° 1881 
Capi Abney in Nature XXV igi/ 1 Par-aldehyde has three 
molecules of aldehyde m its one molecule 1885 Remsen 
O^S Chem (i888) 49 1896 AUbnit's Sysi Med I 242 

Pataldeliydc produces few special effects otlier than those 
procuring sleep 

Paraleipsis, paralepsis : see Paralipsis, 
Paralerema to Paralgia : sec Para -1 i, 
tFara’lian. Obs. rare, [f L parah-us^^, Gr. 
vapdKi-os by the sea, maritime, f. 7 rap& beside + 
a\s, d\~ the sea.] A dweller by the sea So 
t Para lious ds., dwelling or growing by the sea. 

i6S4 H L'EstrAngl Chas, /(t 6 ss) 131 The Mediterraneans 
the Highlanders muttered at tlic Imposition, alledging that 
It being a Naval Tax, it ought to be born by the Par- 
alious, the Maritime parts 165? Tomlinson Renou^s Dtsp. 
247 The branches of paralious Tuhymal 1724 Dil Wiiak fon 
True Briton No. 66 II. 558 The Paralians (or those who 
liv'd by the Water-side) 

Paraling, variant of Parelling- Obs, 

II Faralipomeua (pscraloipf? mena), sh, pi In 
4-6 (7 m Diets] paralipomenon (also 4 -lyp-), 
properly gen. pi ; in 9 rarely in sing, paralipo- 
menoDL (-leip-). [Late L. paraBpomemf gen pi 
(Jerome), a. Gr. TrapaXelnoisepa (thmgs) left 
out ; f. rrapoKekeiv to leave on one side, omit.] 
fl. (Almost always Paralipomenon^ repr. genit. 
pi. UapahenrofjLivap (sc. / 3 ij 9 Aia), the title m LXX 
and hence in the Vnlgate, ) The Books of Chronicles 
in the Old Testament; so called as containing 
particulars omitted in the Books of Kings. Obs, 
42x340 Hamfole Psalter cxxxv i Crete louyng of Jje» 
psalme is shewyd in paralypomenon. 1388 Wvclif i Chron 
Prol , This book of Paralipomenon, the lirste, bigynneth at 
Adam rehersinge many thingis whiche ben not wnten m 
the book of King^ before, a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen, VIII 
aay Wyllyam lyndale .translated the .v. bookes of Moyses 
the bookes of the Kynges and the bookes of Paraiipo- 
menon [etc ] 16x6 Bullokar Png', Expos , Paralipomenon, 
There are two bookes m the old testament so ^lled. 
because many worthy histones omitted in the bookes of 
Kings, are there related. 1706 Phillips, Parahpofnenat 
the two Books of Chronicles 

2 Things omitted in the body of a work, and 
appended as a supplement (Rarely in sing, -g/?.) 

1674 Boyle Grounds Corpusc P/alos, i To reserve th^e 
thoughts, as a kind of Paralipomena to his dialogue 1690 
— Medic Hydrosi Postscr , A supplement to the first 
tome, containing divers historical paralipomena, that by 
mistake were omitted 1887 T A Trollope What I Re^< 
member I 225 One more note .as a paraleipomenon to that 
Autobiography of my brother 
llParalipsisCpserali'psis). Rhet, Also-leipsis; 
erron, -lepsis, -lepsy [a, Gr. irapdKuypis passing 
by omission, f. irapaKetveLV to leave on one side, 
pass by ; late L. paralipsis (Aquila),] A rhetorical 
figure in which the speaker emphasizes something 
by affecting to pass it by without notice, usually 
by such phrases as ^not to mention’, *to say 
nothing of \ ^ , 

1586 A Day Eng* Secretary 11 (1623) 95 Paralepsis or 


Occupation when lu siLcming to ouei pa&se, omit, or Ict-sbp 
a thing, we then chiefly speake thereof 1589 Puttlniiam 
Eng Poesie 111 xix (Arb) '^’y^Pix.yalcpsiSi or the Po&sagcr 
*®S 7 J Smith Myst Rhet 165 PnialtpsiSy Pretention. 
1842 Ijrvnoe Did Sciy Pat cdupsisy in Rhetoric, the 
artificially exhibited omission or slight mention of some 
important point, in Older to unptess the heareis with in- 
dignation, pity, etc. 

Par all, variant of Pared v Ohs, 

Parallactic (pMialsektik), 05 [ad Gr napa\~ 
haKTiK-us of or by the paiallax, f vcibal adj. 
*Trapa\\aKTQs, f, napohdcraeiv see Parallax ] 

I Pertaining, relating, or due to parallax. 

Parallactic inequality see Inequality 4 ^Pamllaitic 
tnstrumi.ntyiehiiCopeye\x. fomiei namts for mi Lquatoiuai 
1630 R N tr Camden's Hist Bits 53 Thomas Digsey, 
and John Dey Imiie learnedly prone d by Paialactic 
Doctrine, that it [new star in Cassiopeia] was m the cclcstiall, 
j not in the Elementary Region 1670 Blount (ed 3), 

Pat allactic 1764 Phil 1 rafts LIV 363 The parallactic 
telescope ought to be iieaily of equal goodness with the 
tiansit telescope 1789 Piazzi zbid LXXIX 50 By the 
method of par illactic angles Nat Plnlos III Astfoiu 

lu 84/1 (U K S) The diuinal, or parallactic, hbration 
1887 Pall Mall G xo June 12/1 The parallactic motion of 
stars has been demonstrated by the Rev Dr Pntchaid, of 
Oxfoid, under a process of making the stars photograph 
their position, peifected by himself. 

i Paralla ctical, a Ohs [See -ical ] = prec 

x67x Flamsieed xu Rigaud Cotv lici Men (1841) II iqp 
The parallactical angle 1704 J Kauris Let lechn I, 
Paf allacitcal Angle, is an Angfemade by the Oblique cutting 
of a Circle of Altitude, or Vertical Circle with the Ecliptick 
Parallax (pseralteks). Also 6-7 paralax, 7 
paraUaxe ; also 7 in Gr. form parallaxis. [a, F. 
pa^ allaxe (1557 in Hatz,-Darm ), ad Gr wap&Wa^ts 
change, alteration, alternation, mutual inclination 
of two lines meeting in an angle, f irapaT^XdirffHV 
to alter, alternate , in mod L parallaxis ] 

1 . {Astron,) Apparent displacement, or difference 
in the apparent position, of an object, caused by 
actual change (or difference) of position of the 
point of obseivation; spec, the angular amount 
of such displacement or difference of position, 
being the angle contained between the two straight 
lines drawn to the object from the two different 
points of view, and constiluting a measure of the 
distance of the object. Also Iran^ (quot 1881). 

In Astronomy there are two kinds of parallax, vu. diufual 
and annualy the former when a celestial object is observed 
from opposite points on the earth's sutfacey the latter when 
observed fioni opposite points of the earth's oflnt As the 
mean or proper position of the body is that which it would 
liave if viewed in the one case from the earth's centre (or a 
point in a line with il), in the other case from the ceiitie of 
Its orbit, the paiallax is actually calculated and stated from 
these centnil points, and called geocentric and heliocentric 
respectively, the base lines of these being the eai th's radius 
and the radius of its orbit. Hon&onial paralletx, the 
diurn^ parallax of a heavenly body seen on the horizon. 

16x2 Seldbn Illnstr, Drayton's Poly~olb xiv, 233 Those 
learned Mathematicians, by omitting of Paralax and re- 
fractions, decerned ihemselues and posterity. 1663 Boyle 
Exp, Nat, Philos r 11 33 Which they not irrationally 
prove ^ the Parallaxis (or Circular difference betwixt the 
place 0/ a Star, suppos’d to be taken by two Observations, 
the one made at the Centie, and the other on the sur- 
face of the Earth), 1663 Phd, Trans 1 . 106 He hath de- 
duced the Horizontal Parallax of this very Comet 1696 
WiirsTON Th, Eaith t (1722) 32 The fix’d Stars , till very 
lately were thought subject to no parallax at all <2x711 
Ken Hymns Evang Poet, Wks 1721 1 44 . 1 saw it moving 
in a Sphear so high, Scarce any Parallax I cou'd descry, 
x8ia WooDiiouSE Astroti, xu. 98 The parallax of Mars was 
found to be about 23 seconds, 1867-77 G F. Chambers 
Astron, i. i. a The problem wh>n solved [gives] the 
amount of the Sun's equatorial horizontal parallax. 1881 
Tait m Nainf e XXV oi/r In these thermometers no pro- 
vision IS made for avoiding parallax 01 personal equation, 
b jfig, 

*694 J* Davis Seaman's Seer, (1607) ig To atn^d the 
paitillax of false shadow of your si^t iS9S ^Daniel 
Mnsophilus 606 Vndeceiued with the raralax Of a mis- 
taking eye of passion. r68a Sm T Browne Chr. Mor ir. 

§ 3 Many things are known, as soihe are seen, that is by 
Parallaxis, or at some distance from their tme and proper 
beings 1870 Max MUller Sc, Rohg, (1873) 43 Unless we 
make allow.Tnce for this mental paiallax [between matenal 
and spiritual]. 1^2 Nation 7 Apr, 262/3 The soit of 
parallax which exhibits the light of Whitmans fame at so 
different an angle in his own country and in England, 
f 2 In general sense of Gr vap&hka^is ; Change, 
alteration. Ohs, rare~"K 

X677 Gale Crf Gentiles II iv 258 The Sun althougli it 
IS not so vaiiable as the Moon, yet it has its wapoAAayaff 
or jrapaAafetr, Paralaxes and Changes it appears otherwise 
at rising, otherwise at noon, otherwise at setting 

Parallel (pjS'ralel), a, and sb. Also 6 para- 
lelle, 6-7 -aUele, -alell, -alel, 7 -allell, -alele, 
7-8 parr-. [a« F. parallele (m Rabelais, i6th c ), 
ad. L. parMhs^ a. Gr. irap&kkijkos beside one 
another, side by side, f. Tra/xi- beside, alongside of 
4- dkkrfXcs one another.] A. 

1 . Lying or extending alongside of one another 
and always at the same distance apart; continu- 
ously equidistant : said of two or more lines, 
surfaces, or concrete thmgs; also of one line, etc.. 
Extending alongside anotlier at a continuously 
equal distance (const, to, with). 

In Geom applied to straight hues la the same plane, or to 


planes which never jiin.t huwLVLr far produced in eithei (or 
any) diiection, or (according to the definition of modern 
geometry) which inteiSLCtat infinity, moie rarely to cutved 
lines or sui faces continuously equidistant, 1 e having 
Common normals at all points (e g conceotiic elides or 
spheres) , or to curves upon a cui ved surface (e. g circles 
on a sphere) which are continuously at the same distance 
as measured upon that sin face, o» are in paiallel phnes 
PixralLl bars, a pair of bars suppoi ted on posts about 4 to 
6 feet above the giound, u<;ed foi gymnastic exercises. 
Parallel roads (Gitf/), name for a senes of natural tciiaces 
at diffei eiit levels on the side of a hill 
*549 Coutpl Scot vi 47 Cosmaghiiphie sal declair the 
eleuatione of the polls, and the lynis paialleiis, and the 
meiidiaii ciicbs 1559 W Cunningham Cosmogr, Glassc 37 
In a hphere the pni allele 01 equidistant Ciimes, have all 
one Pole 1570 Biu ihgsi ey Euclid i defin. 35 s b, Paralltl 
or equidistant light hues arc such, which being in one and 
tlie selfe same stiperficies, and produced infinitely on both 
sides, do neuer in any pait concurre j6oo Hakluyt Pay, 
III 56 Reuolntions that aie paiallel to the equinocliall are 
also parallel to the horizon 1655 Evelyn Diary 24 Feb , 
A chr>'stall ball sliding on paiallel wyers. 1787 G White 
Selborne 1 2 One straggling street, thiee quai teis of a mile 
111 length running parallel with 1 he Hanger 1833 Lyell 
PriHc, Ceol III 131 Ihe parallel toads of Ciloquimbo, 
in Chill Ibid y The analogous parallel loads of Glen Roy 
m Scotland i860 Tyndall Glac i i r, I observed that 
the planes of cleavage were everywhere parallel. X&3 
LnLAND^/irw I 261 [Hel exhibited his skill on the parallel 
bais, honzontal pole, etcetera. 

b. transj. Applied to various things involving 
geometrical partulelisin in some way, esp to me- 
chanical contrivances of which some essential parts 
are parallel, or which are used to produce paral- 
lelism of movement, etc. 

Parallel bar (see quot 1875) Parallel circuit (Eleetr >, 
a term loosely applied to a curemt connecting the some two 
points as are connected by another circuit? so parallel coj> 
nexioJiy etc. Parallel copifig{se&q}io\ii4^2~7o) Paiallel 
file, a file with parallel edges, not tapering Parallel forces 
(Dynofmes), forces actmg in parallel lines. Parallel knife. 
Si knife with two blades set parallel to each other, used for 
cutting thin sections for the nucroscope. Parallel lathe, 
a small lathe bearing several gnndmg wheels of different 
sizes, besides a brush, a dull, etc, which all run simul- 
taneously , used by jewellers, dentists, etc. Parallel motion, 
(d) the motion of any thing which always remains parallel to 
itself, 1 e. in the same direction, ( 3 ) a mechanical device by 
which alternating rectilinear is converted into circuit 
motion, and vice versa Parallel perfective, peispective 
in which the plane of the drawing is parallel to a principal 
surface of the object delineated Parallel rod, the rod 
which connects the cranks of the driving-wheels on the same 
side of a locomotive so as to cause them to move together; 
the coupling-rod (W ebster 1864) Parallel ruler (or rulers), 
an instrument for drawing parallel lines, consisting of two 
or more straight rulers connected by jointed cross-pieces so 
as to be always parallel, at whatever distance they are set 
Paiallel sphere, the celestial or terrestrial sphere m that 
osition or aspect in. which the equator is parallel to the 
orizon, 1 e at either of the poles? distinguished from oblique 
and right spheie. Parallel vice, * a vice whose jaws move 
in exact parallelism, a bar on one slipping in a socket on the 
other' (Knight d/rfcA 1875) 

1394 Blunoevil Exerc in 1. xvil (1636) 313 This kind of 
Spheaie is called a paiallel Spheare, in which Spheare they 
that dwell have six months days, and six months nights. 
1664 Power Exp Philos i. s Her body is. stuck all over 
with great bladk Bristles, set all m parallel order, with 
tbeir ends all pointing towards the tayk 1704 J Harris 
Lex Tcchn* I, Parallel Ruler *829 Nat Philos I 
Mechanics ii. xiii. 59 (U. K. S ) The most remarkable 
method of converting an alternate rectilinear motion into 
an alternate circular one, is that known by the name of the 
parallel motion invented by Watt for bis double-acting 
steam-engine. 1830 Kater Sc Labdner Mech, xviii* 260 
Parallel motion.. the name is generally applied to al! con- 
trivances by which a circular motion is made to produce a 
rectilinear one, 1842-76 (jWilt AreJui Jed- 7) Gloss. s.v. 
Coping, Coping equally thick thioughout is called parallel 
coping, 1837 Whewell Hist Induct, Set, (ed. 3) I 381 
The parallel motion of the Earth's axis. 1839 Ruskin 
perspective 91 The greatest masters are fond of parallel 
perspective. 1875 Knight Diet Mech., Parallel bar, a rod 
m the side lever engine, forming a connection with the 
pump-rods and studs alone the center line of the levers. 

Lumberman's Gaz, 5 Jan , He has successfully adopted 
the Austin parallel edger 

•fc. loosely (wiQx to or In the same 

parallel (of latitude) as, m a line with, Obs, 

1634 Sir T Herbert Trasf 6 In this latitude we were 
paralell to {later edd, uith] Sierra Leoon. Ibid ax6 On the 
eleuenth of Nouember, [we] were parallel to the greene 
Cape, and to the Gorgades. 

2 . Ji^ Havmg the same or a like course, ten- 
dency, or puiport ; running on the same or similar 
lines; resembling something else, or each other, 
throughout the whole extent; precisely similar, 
analogous, or corresponding Const as in 1. 

1604 Shaks 0 th, II. uu 35s How am I then a Villaine, 
To Counsel! Cassio to this paralell course, Directly to his 
good? 1648 Sterry Serm, on Clouds 22 These Parallel 
palaces make those expressions seem Paiallel , Mgels, 
Cloudes. 1664 Power Exp, Philos m 156 Parallel and 
Analogical effects of Electrical with. Magnetical Bodies 
1718 Hickis & Nelson KetihweU iii. bcxiii 387 Sorrow, 
that his Piudence should not be parallel to his Zeal 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Obsero, Surg (1771) 173 Having observed 
It to happen before m a parallel Cose Z64X Myers Cath, 
Th, 66 There is nothing parallel to this in the history of 
any nation with which we are acquainted 1873 Jowett 
Plato HI. X13 The parallel passage in the ninth book 

fb Equal in amount or worth. ? Obs. 

a 16x0 Epictetus JLife (i6t6) A vj, Then bee should 

haue all Epictetus his wisuome inspired into him and so 
become pamlell to that admired father. 1674 S. Jeake 
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PARALLEL, 

AniJi {i6pQ 164 If the remain be added to the Number 
substractcd, the Total will be parallel to the Number from 
which SubstracUou is made. 

c. Side by side m time; running through the 
same period* of time ; contemporaiy in duration 
1746-7 Hervey Medii (r8i8) 174 That the benefits accru- 
ing to nis people might run parallel in their duration with 
eternity. i86a Stani ey Jtw Ch (1877) I, xviii 340 That 
Ptophetical dispensattoni which lan parallel with the 
Monarchy from the fixst to the last King 1878 Siuuus 
Const* Hut III. xviij, 131 The parallel lines of war and 
negotiation run on for three years more 

3 , Miis^ a. Applied to parts whicli move so 
that the mterval between them remains the same 
(major and minor intei-vals of the same name, e. g. 
thirds or sixths, being in this case reckoned the 
same); also to the movement of such parts 
{parallel vioHon, a particular case of similar motion , 
sometimes loosely used as » similar motion) ; 
and to the mlervals between such paits (usually 
called comecutvue), b. Sometimes applied to 
major and minor keys which have the same signa- 
ture (usually called lelaitve) 

1864 Webster, Pttrallel vtoiton^ .the ascending or de- 
scending of two or more parts in such a manner as to have 
constantly the same interval between the coitespondmg 
notes in the several paits 1889 E Prout Harmony (ecT 
10) IV. § 93 There aie three kinds of motion , stmi/at (some- 
times, though less fiequenlly, called ‘panallel’) when two 
or more parts move in the same direction— up, or down, 
oblique , mUconiraiy 1898 Stair I'R & Barrett Put 
Jllns r,, Pat alhl tuoitott Parallel fifthb arc under ceitain 
limitations forbidden (Consecutives ) 

4 . Comb , as j^aralkl-edged^ -sided^ -reined adjs, 

185^ Darwin Ong Spec* viii (1872) 224 A little paiallel- 

sided wall of wax 1861 BeniliiY Man Bot 153 Wc 
apply the term paiallel-veined to all leaves 111 which the 
mam veins aie more or lesb parallel 1879 St, George's 
Hasp, Rep IX. 525 A narrow pat ollehedged opening x88z 
HatnreKXV 228/1 The leaves vary although generally 
parallel-nerved 

B sb, I l,pl Parallel lines (see A, i); rarely 
m A line paiallel to another. 

*551 l^ECOHDE Patlem Kuonul r. Defiii , Here might 
I note the error of good Albert Duiei, which affirmeth tJiat 
no perpendicular lines can be paralleles 1603 Dwayion 
Odes 11. 49 Those Paralels so evun, Diawne on tlie face of 
Heaven 1733 Pope Rss Man in 103 Who made the 
spider parallels debign, Stue as Demoivre, witlioul lule or 
line? x8o6 Capt Mundy in NaveU Chron XV 343 In- 
tending to steer on a parallel with the enemy *882 
Chrystal m Naiute XXVI 218/1 In the modem geo- 
metrical sense, a parallel (i c. a line intersecting anothei at 
an infinite distance) cannot of couise exist in elliptic space 
except as an imaginary line 

b pi Things running paiallel, or having a 
parallel direction. 

1589 Greene Memphon (Arb) 30 Thy aged yeies shalbe 
the calender of my fortunes, and thy gray haires the 
Paialells of mine actioiib. cx6xi Ciiapiuak Iltadxva 152 
Make thy steps paiallels To these of mine 16x5 H Cbooke 
Body of Man 552 As it was conuenient that the eyes should 
be paralels. so also the nerues, which because of the motion 
of the eyes might decline from, the light line 

2 . Geo^* Each of the parallel circles imagined 
as traced upon the eaiUi’s surface, or actually 
drawn upon a map (usually at intervals of 5 or 10 
degrees), in planes perpendicular to the axis, and 
maikmg the degrees of latitude * in full, parallel 
of latihide Also Astron* each of the coire- 
sponding cucles on the celestial sphere (^parallels 
of dech 7 tatioit)j or of similar cucles parallel to the 
ecliptic {parallels of laUhide\ or to the horizon 
{patalleh of alitlitde). Also attrib m paiallel 
sailing {Natit\ sailing along a parallel of latitude, 
i e. directly east or west. 

xggs Eden Decades 12 A hundielh leaques westwarde with- 
out the paralelles of the Ilandes, 1559 W Cunningham 
Cosmap' Giasse 37 S^og th' Equinoctiall, the ij tropikes, 
and the circles Atctike, and Antnrctike, be equidistant 
paralleles 1669 Sturmy Martnet^s Mag* vi 11 103 Any 
Line drawn Parallel to the Ecliptick represents a Parallel 
of Latitude of the Stars. 1704 J Harris Lex Teclin* 
ly Parallels of Altitude 1710 Ibid* It, Parallel Sailing., 
in Navigation, is sailing under a Parallel of Latitude 
X824 Mackintosh iip S* Amer St Wks 1846 III 463 
The prodigious varieties of its elevation exhibit in the 
same paiallel of latitude all the climates and pioducls of the 
globe, 1877 G A Aujcn Amet 465 Along the 49ih 
parallel they aUo pass north in summer and south m winter 
X900 G Santayana ^ Relig 261 As the parallels and 
meridians make a checker-board of the sea 
b. fig* Region, level 

1887 Mrs. a. Raleigh Stud, tn Unseen igi Taith, the 
human hand-clasp which bungs God near, is only possible 
in another parallel than that in which the wise of ibis world 
live and move. 

3 . Mtl, In a siege : A trench (usually one of 
three) parallel to the general face of the works 
attackea, serving as a way of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the siege-works. 

1591 Garrards ArilVarre^26 [They] serve jfbr Paralell 
to couer the souldiours. 17x0 Lend Goa No 4687/1 On 
the 6th we advanced two new Paiullels x8xa Wellington 
Let 20 Jan in Gmw Desp VIII 549 On the night of the 
igth wc . advanced from the left of the first paiallel down 
the slope of the hill towards the convent. 1863 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil Man* (ed. 9) 263 Parallels, or Places of 
arms* thrown up at sieges, are trenches formed to connect 
together the several approaches to a besieged place 
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fig 1874 Lisle Carr fud Gwyime I. vin. 250 She had 
alieady undermined the parallel which she felt convinced 
Judith liad opened against the freedom of Cousin Norman 

4 . Pi lilting A lefercnce-maik consisting of two 
parallel veitical lines (|1). 

177X Luckombe Hist Print 260 The Parallel is another 
Sign which serves for a Reference x86i Angus Ilandbk 
Eng 7 'ongHe xi 342, (|() the paiallels. aie used as marks of 
lefeience 

6. fig, A tiling .or person agreeing with another 111 
essential particulars (see A 2), something pie- 
cisely analogous, comparable, or of equal worth or 
force ; a counterpart, equal, match. 

*599 B. JoNSON Ev Man out of Hum iit i, Why, this is 
without parallU, this. 1683 Kennltt ir Erasvt on Polly 
31 Cicero was no less fatal to Rome, than his Paiallel 
Demosthenes wasito Athens 1728 Theobald Double Falseh* 
in 1, None but Itself can he its Parallel 187X Frelman 
Norm Conq IV xviii 107 1 hen followed a scene to which 
we hnd several parallels in Northumbnan history. 

II. 6. Parallel position ; parallelism 
In parallel {Electr) said of two or more ciraut wires 
connecliiig the same points (cF patallel ciicuit in A i h) 
1634 Gaviom Pleas Nodes «'2 t, Had thy full lines run out 
their Paralell, And not been charm'd in by a wane Spell 
1699 Garih Dtspens* 111 33 Lines that from their Parallel 
decline x^z Gloss Electr Tet ms in Lightning q 
Abreast, when a current is divided between two or moic 
paths, these paths are said to be abicast or 111 parallel 

7 . Agieement in all essential pailiculars; 
close correspondence ; analogy, paiallclism 

<2x6x7 Daniel To Sir T Egerton xvii, Maintaining 
still an equall paralell, lust with fli' occasions of humanity 
1628 Puynne Cens Coaens 6 i Tlius faireyouhaue an exact, 
and perfect Paralell of our authors wntings With the 
Papihts 2718 Eiiiertaiftet No 15 105 Qur Case is much 
upon the Parallel x8x8 IIallam Ahd Ages (1872) I m 11 
444 Ihe two republics stand in continual paiallel, 1878 
Bosw Smith Carthage 57 It is the Battle of Megiddo and 
the biook Kislion that we fancy we see ..The parallel is 
dose indeed thioughout. 

b Contemporary continuance , in parallel withj 
contemporaneously, during the same time with 

1878 Stubbs Const* Hist III xviu 124 Negotiations for 
a peace going slowly on ui parallel with the slow and 
languishing war ^ 

8. T he placing of things mentally 01 descriptively 
side by side so as to show their coircspondence ; 
comparison, or a comparison ; esp* a comparison 
of things as being alike, a statement of parallelism 
or analogy, a simile. 

1599 Bioughtotds Let vii, 22 , 1 craue pardon of Ins Grace 
for abasing him in parakll with such on one as thou art. 
<2x639 Wotton 111 Reltq tjteading) Of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, and George Yillieis, Duke of Buckmgbam Some 
Observations by way of Paralell 1646 Crashaw Delights 
Muses 107 How even thou 'st drawn this faithful paiallel, 
And match'd thy master-piece 1710 Steele Toiler No 
188 1* 10 You are drawing ParolleU between the greatest 
Actois of the Age X869 F. W Nlwman Btisc. 173 The 
dilBculty may be relieved by putting in parallel the 
Roman armies during two full centuries of the republic 
Pa rallel, V Forms see prec. [f prec. adj ] 
1 . trans To place (one thing) beside another 
(const, •with, io\ or (two or moie things) side by 
side mentally, so as to exhibit a likeness between 
them; to bring into comparison, compare; esp 
to state or exhibit the likeness or analogy of, to 
repiesent as similar, corresponding, 01 of equal 
worth , to liken, compaie as being like. 

iSg8 Barret 7 'lteor IVarres v ii 172 To consider and 
paralleill his ownc foices with the powers of the aduersary 
x6» Speed Hist Gi Brit ix xxiv. (1623) 1236 Well may 
shee be paralelled with Uie euer-renowned Zenohia 1693 
llumont s Town 31 , 1 desire yon to parallel the Follies and 
Vices of the Town with the shadows of such in the Countiy 
1736 Burke Subl ^ B iii xxv, Let us parallel this with the 
softness .. of the beautiful m other things x88i Guai dtan 
9 Feb. 215 [He] parallels to-day’s outcry against Ritualism 
with yesteiday’s against Methodism. 
f 2 To make parallel, bring into conformity, 
equalize. Obs* 

1603 Shaks Meas fir M iv 11 82 His life is paralel’d 
Euen with the stroke and line of his great Justice 1669 
biUKMY Mar Mag j ii 16 [He] will make use of swift- 
stealing Tune, that he may paral lei h is Art with his Valour 
3 To show, present, or bring forward bomething 
parallel, equal, or corresponding lo; to find or 
furnish a match for; to match, 

1606 Shaks TV. ^ Cr* n ii, 162 Well may we fight for 
her, whom, we know well, The woild’s large spaces cannot 
paralell 1692 Ray Due ir, iv (1732) 187 Such unknown 
Plants as we cannot parallel 1841 W Spalding Italy ^ 

It Isl I 187 For the Italians, the Middle Ages were an 
eia of such grandeur as even iheir ancient history had not 
paralleled 1674 Maiiafty Soc* Life Greece u 25 , 1 cannot 
parallel these facts m Homer. 

t b. To brmg or present as a parallel Obs rare* 
1605 Shaks Mach* 11 111 67 My young remembrance can- 
not paralell A fdlow to it 

4 . To be parallel or eqiml to ; to correspond or 
be equivalent to ; lo come up to, equal, match, 
x6oi Shaks Alls Well iv. 111 281 For rapes and rauish- 
ments he paralels Nessus. 1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct , 
Of all the wonders of Italy nothing parallels this a 17x8 
Sandy Found* Sliaken'*Il\i& 1726 1 249 Whose Fac- 
tion, Prejudice, and Cruelty soon parallel’d the foregoing 
Heathenish Persecutions i86x Maine Lasuvx. (1870) 
306 Reluctance to admitting that there is anything in 
contemporary maimers which parallels the loyalty of the 
antique world. 


PAEALLELIITERVOtTS. 

5 Often in passive, in which case the distinction 
between senses 3 and 4 usually disappear, the 
Sliced becoming indeterminate ; e g* zt cannot be 
paralleled *= * no one can paiallel it ’ (sense 3), or 
^ nothing can parallel it' (sense 4). 

1623 J Williams Gt Brit Salomon 37 You neuer read in 
your liues of two Kings more fully parallel’d amongst tkem- 
selues. 1697 Potter Aniiq Greece r via (1715) 35 A 
Master-piece of Aichitectnre, not easie Lo be parallel’d 
1705 Bosman Guinea 265 This Bud is not to be pariallelled 
for Beauty 1833 Bright ip , India 3 June (1S76) 14 A 
state of things which cannot be jparalleled in any other 
countiy. 2863 Iyndall Heat vm §318 (1870) 243 Ihe 
Phenomena of light are also paralleled by those of sound 
G. intr* To be parallel ; to conespond or match ; 
to be compaiable, * compare’ {wUli)* lOhs. 

t6z6 Bacon Sylva § 125 It [sound] parallcllclli in so many 
othei things with the sight and radiation of thiiiGs invisible. 
1637 Heywood Dialogues Wks 1874 VI. 307 Will you then, 
Since that we parallell in number thus, Heipe us to fill a 
measure? 1657 in Bw tods Diaiy (1828) II too The case 
yesteiday, as I apprehend, may dueclly paiallel with this 
7 . tsans. To make parallel (in space), rare 
x6i\p Sir T Browne Pseud Ep it 11 63 [At the Aroics] 
it [the needle] seemeth equally distracted by both [con- 
Luicnts], and diverting unto neithei, doth parallell and place 
It self upon the true Meridian 
8 To nm parallel with, run alongside of, go or 
tend in the same direction as (Chiefly U S ) 

188s Haiper'sMag Api 695/1 Railroad Avenue has been 
paralleled by another bubinc&b sticct nxmed Gold Avenue. 
1891 Cosmopolitan XII 52/2 Ribbons of gieenesL tiirf, 
paralleled on both sides by shaded promenades. 1899 1^ 
Kipling 257 He had then, crossed over andge that 
paralleled their rear 

Hence Pa ralleled ppl a , PaTalleling dU sb 
1606 Warner Alb Eng xiv Kxxn (16x2) 344 Knowe our 
Weale-publiques bhssc is now a paralelled Creation, Wherein 
Religion and our Lawes pcrscvei lu their Station ^ S634 
Jackson ieim Matt 11 17-18 §4 The exact parallclmg of 
the type and antitype ..they purposely leave lo the in- 
dustnoiis seaicli of posterity. 

Farallelable (l^ee lalelabT), a* 7 are* [f prcc. 
vb + -able] Capable of being jiaralleled. 

a 1656 Bp Hall Rem. Wks (1660) 277 Sucli an advantage, 
as IS not par.TUe 1 ahle in all the Woild beside 

Parailelanty. [ureg f. Paballbl « , 

after such words as cifculasilp, stmilanly^ etc] 
State of being paiallel, parallelism 
1804 Mitford Inquiry 85 1 he exactness of the paiallclaiity 
of its lines 

Parallelepiped (pse ralelie-pipcd) ; eailier in 
Gr. form parallelepipedon (pm ralelfpi potion), 
pi. -a. Often incoirectly 6-9 parallell-, 7-9 par- 
allelo- psc ralcbpi ped) Geom, [ad Gr. 
TTapoXhTiXiTriTTiZov, f irapaKKriX-os rABALLEb + Itti- 
TTtSoF plane surface, sb. use of nciit of yiitdbos 
plane, flat (f lirf upon + ir^Sov ground) In late L 
(Boethius)/a;'a//(?/i^z/cff«j, F pai alldiipipkde (1570 
in Hatz.-r)arm ), often pai alUhptpkie ] 

A solid figure contained by six paiallelogiams, 
of which every two opposite ones are parallel, 
a prism whose base is a paiallelogram 
a XS70 BiLLiNGsr LV Euclid XI xxxL 34a Pal'd Iclipipcdons 
consisting vpon equall bases, and being vndei one and the 
selfe same altitude, are equall the one to the other x666 
Boyil Ong Formes ^ Qiial (1667) 42 Thougli Spheres and 
Parallelopipedons differ hut in shape 1667 Coliins in 
Rigaud Corr Sci* Man (1841) II 479 By producing the 
planes of the parallelepipedons, so that dieir sides shall cut 
off (viz each parallelepiped twelve) second segments in the 
whole equal 1791 Hamiiton BerthoUels Dyeing I i. nr. 
viL 275 white ayslals m flat paralleliyipedons 1857 Brscii 
Anc Pottexy (1858) I 12 These bricks are all paiallelo- 
pipeda, of Nile-mud or clay of a dark loamy colour, held 
together by chopped straw. 

/9 1663 Charleton Chor Gigani 21 Resembling Paial- 
lehpipeds, rather than Cylinders^ 1667 Parallelepiped [see 
a] 1744 Plul Trans XLIIL 29 Tins I’arallelopipede Figure 
with oblique Angles is common to many Stones. 18x2-16 
Playfair IVJxif Phi (1819) I 183 If a lectangulai paiallel- 
epiped float m a fluid. xS 66 Grovi* Conti ib ic in Corr 
Phys* Forces (1874) 449 A slab of stone of a p.Tr.iJIdopiped 
form 187s Wonders Phys World 1. 1 31 These most fre- 
quently axe cubes or rectangulai pardlelepixieds 
Hence ParaUelepipedal (-/pi ‘pedal), Paral- 
Xelepi*p6dozial(2rrF^),Paxallelepi pedous ad/s,, 
having the form of a parallelepiped. 

1794 Sullivan I 438 Cubic., or parallelcpipedal 
forms 2852 Th Ross Ilw/iboldPs Trav I xi 368 Bieaking 
into fragments of a paral lelopi pedal figuie. x^o Centuiy 
Diet , Parallekpiptdontil Kirby & Si*. Entomol, IV. 
267 Parallelopipedons, six-sided, with four paiallelograniical 
and two quadrate sides 

Paralleler (pm ralclsi), ; an* [f. Paballel v, 

+ -ER L] One who parallels ; one who draws 
a parallel or companson 

1641 R B[aillie] Paiallel Lilwg w Mass bk 57 Many 
other poynts of agreement might an accurate paralleler find 

Pa ralleline-rvate, flf. Pot [f. after mod.L. 
paml/elmerv-ts "F pa7'alUltne}'vI * sccPabal- 
LEh, Nerve, and -ate] Of a leaf Having 
parallel nerves or veins. Also Pa raHelineirved, 
Pa rallelinewoTis 

18517 Mayne Expos Lex*, Parallehuervate parallell- 
nervious. 1866 Treas* Bot, Parallehnerzied* 1893 Syd. 
Soc* Lex*^ Parallehnervate Pai allelmeivom* 



PARALLELISM, 


PARALOGISM 


Parallelism (pse'raleliz’m). [ad. Gr. iropa\- 
XrjMffU’OS companson of parallels, f, irapaXKTjXi^^&v 
to place side by side, to parallel. Cf. F Jfaral-- 
lilisme (1667 in Hatz -Darm.).] 

1 . The stale or position of being parallel ; direo. 
tion parallel io or with something Rarely with 
//., a particular instance of this (qiiot. 1753). 

z6io W. Folkikgham Art of Sutvi^ u v 55 Pioiect all 
Pluinbe-hnes in Parallelisme jperrondicular to a Parallel or 
supposed Common Base. 1^6 Hobbes Lessons Wk& 
1845 VII 265 An objection taken from the parallelism of 
two concentric circles 1753 Hogarth Anal Beauty 111 ig 
To give the front of a building, with all its equalities and 
parallelisms. 1794 G Adams Nat, 4* Ex6 Philos I x 408 
So long as the rays preserve their parallelism 1836 Pumy 
Cy^ci V 247 The parallelism of the veins of glasses is par- 
ticularly pointed out 1880 \V B Carpcntlr in iqth Cent 
No 38 613 Irregulanties in the general pamllehsm of the 
stratification. 

b. The state or fact of remaining parallel to 
itself, i, e* of mamtaming the same direction ; con- 
stancy of direction, as of a moving line 
1656 tr Hohhes^s Elem, Pktlos, (1839) 430 1660 Ingelo 

Beutiv 4 Ur n (1682) zi6 I he Axis of the Earth being 
directed to keep a perpetual Parallelism. 1794 G Adams 
Nat ^ Exp Philos IV xlm App 173 Ihe axis of the 
earth keeps a perfect parallelism and constant inclination 
to the plane of the ecliptic 1868 Lockyer Ginllcmtn's 
Heavens (ed 3) 117 It is the parallelism of the axis which 
accounts for the nearly invaiiable position of the celestial 
pole above the honzon m each locality, 

fc loosely. The position of being in the same 
paiallel (of latitude) with Obs 
1739 Desa oflPuuiward Passage (ed 2) 8 They fall into 
the Trade-Windb as soon as they arnve in that Paiallelism 
of Latitude with Jamaica, which caineii them right before 
it all the Way 

2 Jig The quality or character of being parallel 
(see Paballbl A. 2) ; close agreement of course 
or tendency, similarity in details; precise corre- 
spondence or analogy 

1638 Rouse Heaa), Unto, vii (1702) 99 In this parallelism, 
the True Internal and Mystical sense of the Mosaicat 
Genesis doth consist 1678 Codworth Inidl Syst Pref 
12 This parallelism between the ancient oi genuine Plato- 
nick and the Christian Trinity might be of some use 1790 
Paley HoriB Paul 1 s Tlie connexion and paiallelism of 
these with the same circumstances in the Acti, 1827 
WiiATELY Logic (1837) 235 The argument lests on the 
assumption of parallelism in the two cases 1891 Dbiver 
Introa Lit O T (1892) 22 The parallelism of details which 
prevails between the two narratives is lemaikable. 

b. An instance of correspondence or analogy; 
a parallel case, passage, etc, (Usually in pi) 

1664 H, Mosc&Mysi Imq 261 Proved by Two Parallelisms 
of Agreements. 1794 Paley Evid i viii (1800) I 153 Paral- 
lelisms in sentences, m words, and m the order of words, 
have been traced out between tue gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke 1869 J Martincau Ess II 312 Their passages of 
awarent analogy are but false paraileRsms 
8. Spec, Correspondence, in sense or construction, 
of successive clauses or passages, esp. in Hebrew 
poetry; a sentence or passage exemplifying this 
1778 Bp, Lowrn Traml, Isaim Prelim Diss 10 The cor- 
respondence of one Verse, or Line, with another, 1 call 
Parallelism When a Proposition is delivered, and a second 
IS subjoined to it, or drawn under it, equivalent, or con- 
trasted with It, in Sense ; or similar to it in the form of 
Grammatical Construction z8i6 G. Gregory tr Lowtlis 
Lect, Soar Poetry Hebrews 11 . 30 The parallelism is some- 
times formed by the iteration of the former member, either 
in the whole or in part. 1873 M. Armold Ltt. ^ Dogma 40 
The veiy laws of HebrewcomposUion which make the second 
phrase in a parallelism repeat the first m other words. 

4 . A statement of correspondence or analogy; 
a companson, simile . ** PAKAliliEL B. 8. ? Obs, 
1656 H More Enthus Tn (1712) la Aristotle makes a 
long Parallelism betwixt the nature and effects of Wineand 
Melancholy 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 149, I shall beg 
leave by a parallelism to apply it to the present matter, 

6 ? Levelling, or condition of being levelled. 

Mathias Pitrs, Lit, (1798) b France had been long 
looking for that, which her philosophers had taught her to 
term, Uie parallelism of the sword. 

Parallelist Opse ralelist). [f Parallel -b -ist.] 
1 * One who draws a parallel or companson 
x79X-^833 D’Israeli Cur Ltij Literacy Parallels^ The 
parallelist compares Erasmus to * a river swellmg its waters . 
x8xo Beresford BibliosophtOy etc. 124 For the purpose of 
carrying on my business of a Parallelist to the last. 

2 . nonce-iise An advocate of parallelism. 

1B83 Daily News 17 Apr s/i Mr, L— is a strong parallelist. 
He insists on the hair being dressed, and whatever cownng 
may be put upon the head being made to accord with the 
parallel Tines of the fece, and with the line of the eyebrows 
So Pa*ralleli stlo a, [see -iSTio], relating to or 
characterized by parallelism 
x868 Contemp Rev, VIII. 441 The parallelistic elucidation 
is nowhere applied with greater force. x88i CHEYNE/'nyA. 
Isa, (t884) I. 88 A parallelistic poem 
Pa rallelive'noiis, ^z. Bot syiABnlom, [i.L. 
parallel’us Paballbl + vettos-us, f. vim Vein.] 
Of a leaf, or an insect’s wng . Parallel- veined . 
= Paeallelinebvatb. Also Pa ralleliveno’se, 
1857 Mayne Mx^os Lex,i Parallelivenous. 1866 Treas, 
Boi^Parallelivemse, r 1 

ParSbllalize (pse’ialelsi z), V [ad, Gr. irapaA- 
f. irapdkXifjXos PaballBL . see -IZB ] 

1 . trans. To make partillel. fa To cause to 
correspond, lo equalizes « PARALLEL 2, Obs, 
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1620 T, Granger Div. Logike Aij, To parallelize andeuen 
It with its obiect. 

b. To place so as to be parallel, in quot., to 
dispose in parallel columns. 

1900 Fornivall^ E, 'I, S Statem Dec. s If the Pans 
te'kt cannot be parallelised, it will form a separate volume 
2 To place side by side, or beside something else, 
in contemplation ; to trace a parallelism or analogy 
in or between , to compaie » Parallel v 1. 

1610 E Bolton Ehm Armorus 59 That we should paral- 
lelize our Annes with those of the Hebrewes, Greeks, and 
Romans 1669 Gvle Crt,Gt.ntiUs i 11 iv 42 As Apollo 
may be very far parTllelised with Joshua m Names, so also 
in'lhings, or Exploits done. X701 Blvlrley Apo,. Qxast 
28 Its Seven Mountains of Scituation are P.11 alclhz'd with 
Seven Heads, Kings 2887 E D Coj*l Ong, h itUsi j, 11.95 
The series among Lacertdia of Acrodonta and Iguama, 
paiallelwed by Duinenl and Bibron 
t 3 . To furnish With a parallel or counterpait. 
1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i n iv 40 We see how accurate 
Satan was in parallelising the Names, Attributes, and Wor- 
ship of the true God. 

4 To be a match foi, to match (usually m pass ) 
Parallel v 3—5, 9 are, 

163A Sir T Herbert Ttot) 208 For vaiieiie of Gods tem- 
poral! blessings scarce to be paialellized 1893 P Adams 
New E^pi 54 Ihe astonishing fertility of the average ox- 
eyed ftllah woman is parallelised by an infertility of all 
Europeans and their descendants. 

Hence Parallelization, the action of paral- 
lelizing; Parallelizer, one who parallelizes. 

1610 E Bolton Elem Annortes^^ Comparisons, or pmal- 
lelisations of ancient scales x88a-3 Schaff Encycl Keltg* 
Kftowl, HI 1S15 The attempted parallelization between 
Peter and Paul 1891 £ h^kGmrsFhiloj}iythus\\ 213 The 
Ecclesiastical Assiinilator oi Parallelizer nascitur^ non ft 
ParaUeUessCp£eTalel|les),<3t rare, [f Parallel 
sb, + -LESS ] Without a parallel, unparalleled. 

itirx Beaum. & Fl. Plulaster ui 1, Tell me gentle boy, Is 
she not paralleless? 

Parallell3r (pas raid jli), adv. [f. Parallel a 
+ -LT 2 ] lu a parallel manner or diiection ; so 
as to be paiallel, (lit, or fig) 

1607 J NoRDEN-Swry Dial IV 188 Cutting them streight, 
from the most boggle places, to the raaine brooke, euery of 
them as it were paialelly, 1676 Osnw Amt Lf.azfesi iv 
k 2z Betwixt these Ribs there aieotheis mucli less, be- 
twixt Rib and Rib, Parallelly interjected. 1804 R Jameson 
Mincialogy I 154 Some lare vaiieties [of Quaitz) shew a 
parallelly fibrous fiacture x88i Bentiiam m Uml Linn 
Soc XVIII 296 Four collaleral, moie or less paiallelly com- 
pressed, pollen-masses 

Parallelogram (pceiMel^gr^m^ [a P. 
paralUlogramm (1552 in Halz -Darm.), ad. L. 
parallelogrammiim^ a. Gr ’napaXkqX&ypap.fiov sb, 
neut, of TrapoLhXriXbypafJLiAQs bounded by parallel 
lines, f, irapiXKqXos PARALLEL + 'fpafxftlj line ] 

1 Geom A four-sided rectilineal figure whose 
opposite sides are parallel , sometimes spec, applied 
to a lectangle. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. xxxiv 44 There are fower 
kmdes of parallelograimnes, a square, a figure of one side 
longer then the other, a Rhombus, or diamond figuie, and 
a Rhomboides or disimondhke figure i6rx Coigr , Para- 
lelogiamme^ a Paralelogramme, or long Square. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud Mp 60 A parallelogiam or long square 
figure. 1726 Swift Gulliver \\\ 11, Cones, cylinders, parallelo- 
grams, and seyeial other mathematical figures x8o6 Hutton 
C0U1 se Math, 1 . 288 Parallelograms on the Same Base, and 
between the Same pTrallels, ate equal to each other. 1846 
Ellis Elgin Marl, I. 71 The plan of the generality of the 
temples of Greece, was that of a simple parallelogram 

D. JPccrallelogram of foi ces (Dynaimcs) : a figure 
illustrating the theorem that if two forces acting at 
one point be represented in magnitude and direction 
by two sides of a parallelogram, their resultant 
will be similarly represented by the diagonal 
drawn from that pomt ; hence, a name for the 
theorem itself. So parallelogram ofiveloctitesy etc. 
[F, pctrcUUlogranime des forces^ Lagrange Mic 
Altai, (ed. 2, 1811).] 

1830 Kater & Lardner Mech v. 50 To verify expenment- 
aUy the theorem of the parallelogram of forces is not difficult 

2 A thing shaped like the figure described in i 
f a An old name for the Pantograph. Ohs, 

zx656in Sir W Petty Down Surv^ (1851) Pref 16 These 
reducements were made by pamlelagrames z6fi8 Pefys 
Diary 27 Oct 1704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Paral/elo- 
gratUi , an Instrument made of five Rulers of Brass or 
Wood, with Sockets to slide or set to any Proportion, used 
to enlarge or diminish any Map or Draught 1723, 

[see Pantografh] 

b. Anything of this form, or whose section is 
of this form, as a block of buildings, a space of 
ground (cf, square), a bnck, card, domino, etc. 

1820 Syd Smith Wks (185^ I 303/1 Mr. Owen may give 
his whole heart and soul to the improvement of one of his 
parochial parallelograms j but who is to succeed to Mr. 
Owen’s enthusiasm? i 86 a Wilson Preh, Man li (1865) 14 
Tbs [site] the original piojectors of the city mapped off 
into parallelograms, 1873 TarsTRAUf Moab it ar Picture 
a parallelogram of canvas quite black, and with a rotff only 
three or four feet above the ground 
8. attnb, and Comb, 

X704J. Harris Zzjr Teclm J, Parallelogram Protractor, 
is a Semicircle of Biass, with four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelogram, made to move to any Angle, one of which 
Rulers is an Index, which shews on the Semi-cirde the 
Quantity of any inward or outward Angle, X7fi7 Monro in 


P/ttl Trans LVII. 497 Parallelogram-shaped crystals 
184Z E, Miall in Nomonf II Bog Qimmuinties shaped 
parallelogrora-wise. 

Paralie logramisli, a miue-wd, [f prec 
■V -ISH 1 .] Somewhat like a pai allelogram 
1839 Lady Lytton Cheoeley (ed. 2) I xi 253 Handing over 
Monsieur de Rivoli’s parallclogtamish epistle. 

Parallelograxamatic (pccialc bgmmse tik), 
a [f. late L. pai allelogramma, -mat- (Boethius 
525, for paicUlelogravimiim, after Gr. woids m 
-ypa/tjua) + -ic so mod. F parallilogi aminaUque ] 
= Paballelogrammio 

1727-4X Chamdcrs Cycl s. v Beam, Not only m case of 
p'lralltlograuiatic, but also of elliptic bases 1809 Tboi lope 
He Kxiuw, etc wxvui I 299IU11U is new and paral- 
lelogrammatic as an American town. 

Also Paxalle logramma'ticaX a 

1890 in Cent Diet, 

FaraHelogramiuic (pee 1 alcl(?gi 03 mik) , a 
Also -gromic, [f, Gr. irapaXki^Xoypafifi-ov PARAL- 
LELOGRAM + -10 ] Pertaining to, 01 of the form 
of, a parallelogram , paralleloEjram-shaped 
1730 Greenwood in PluL Trans XXXVII §9 There are 
two distinguished Parallellogramic Areas of an intense Red, 
x8oo Hersciifl ibid XC. 529 Uhe lantern has a sliding door 
of tm plate, in which there is a parailelogrommic hole. x86i 
J H Bcnnet IVviier h/edet, i x, (1875; 304 Ihe Kings 
palace [at Athens], a factory-looking parallelc^amic build- 
ing 5U1 rounded by gai dens 

Pa:rallelogra'iumical, a, 7 Obs, ALo 
-gramioal, [i. as prec + -al,] prec 
1647 H. More Soug Soul Notes 164/2 Hhombonhs, is a 
pnrallelogjamniicaU figure with unequidl sides and oblique 
angles i76xbrnKNE7; Shandy XV \x.vii, 'J'he table being 
parallelogrammical, xiid v erynariow, it afforded afoiroppoi - 
tunity foi Yonck of slipping the chestnut m. 1859 W H 
Gregory I 59 '1 he mosque is in the shape of a large 
paiallelogranucal hall, twice too long for its height 

Fa^rallelo meter, [fi its Pauallll + -ome- 
TEii ] (See quot.) 

1^6 Amef , Assoc Adit Sc,"i^th 121 A gravity 

parallelometer; by J A Biashear, devised to expedite 
measurements of deviation from parallelism m glass plates 
for optical pui poses. 

Parallelopiped, etc, euoiieous spelbug of 
Parallelepiped, etc. 

Parallelosteric (preralebstcnk), a [f Gr 
irapd\XTj\o-s PARALLEL + ffrepeos solid ] (See quot ) 
x86^-7a Watts Diet Chem III 43a If bodies of equal 
atomic volume be denominated and analogousiiaiis 

of compounds evlubuing equal differences of atomic volume, 
pat alldostei tc, the pieceding law may be moie shoitly 
stated as folWs —Pairs of compounds whicli are isomor- 
phous and analogous are likewise parallelostcric 

iPa rallelwi se, adv ? Obs, [f Parallel a 
-I- -WISE.] In a paiallel manner, paiallelly. 

1606 W Cbashaw Rom Forgeries I iij, Standing so to- 
gethei paralel'Wise, that a man may see them both at one 
sight 1763 Murdoch in Phil Trans LIU 188 All the sorts 
of rays, -mether united m a pencil of light, or separated 
paiallelwise by refraction. 

Parallmg, vanant of Parelling Ohs 
Paralogic (p0Bral9*d5ik), a, lare. [f. Gr 
irapaXoy-os (see Paralogy) + -10 ] next 
1859 R F Burton Cenir Af in yrnl Gtog Soc XXIX 
329 He appears, therefore to the civilized man a paralogic 
being,— a mere mass of contradictions , his ways are not our 
ways, his reason is not our reason 

Faralo gical, a, ? Obs, [f. as preu -i- -al.] 
Involving or characterized by paialogism 01 false 
reasoning , illogical, unreasonable 
1658 Sjr T. Browne Gard, Cyrus 1 roi Whether this . 
Husbandry.. had not its Ongball in that Patriarch, is no 
such Paralogicall doubt 1756 Johnson Tntrod B 's CItr 
Mor 54 Browne poured in a multitude of exotick woids; 
many, indeed, useful but many superfluous, as a paralogical 
for an unreasonable doubt. x8z6 [see paraphysiceU in 
Para -1 1]. 

tParalogician (pseral^gijan) Obs, [f. Paea- 
Loaio, after lagtctau,] «= Paralogise 
X739 Regul Freethtnking 31 He shall be admitted to the 
Degree of Paialogicians, wnndi is the highest Honour we 
can possibly bestow. X754 Hildbop Mzsc Whs I 23 He 
would be as accoraplislied a Paialogicion as any Man of his 
Talents can be supposed to be 

Paralogism (parse liyd3iz’m). Iisl, para- 
log sme (1556 in fiatz.-Dami.), ad. late L. para- 
kgismus (Boethius), a Gr. irapoKoytaiibs, f, vapa- 
\oyiC-f(r6ai to reason falsely : see Paralogize and 
-ISM ] A piece of false or erroneous reasoning ; an 
illogical argument ; a faulty syllogism ; a fallacy, 
esp (as distinct from sophism) one of which the 
reasoner himself is unconsaous. 

1365 Calfhill Answ Treat Cross (Parker Soc) 4 Three 
kinds of paucalogisms of false arguments, or fond cavils, are 
most familiar with you, 1641 ^ Smkctymnuus ’ A nsw xvui, 
(1653) 81 It IS evident that this aigument is a Paralogisme, 
depending upon the Equivocation of the name Bishop, 
xfigytr Bnrgersdtctns* Logic it vai 33 Tliat the moie easily 
true Syllogisms may be discern’d from Paralogisms, some 
Laws are to be observ’d 175a Hume Pol Disc, x asp He 
IS here guilty of a gross paralo^m 1877 E Cairo Philos 
Kant II XV S4e The syllogisms of Rational Psychology are 
therefore paralogisms, in which the middle term is taken in 
two different senses 

b. Without a and pi , : False or erroneous 
reasoning, illogical argument rare 
X691-8 Norris Pract, Disc, (1711) III. 172 Their whole 
life runs all along upon wrong principles and mistaken 
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ieas.oiiiugs, and is all over Fallacy and Pamlogi&m 171S 
CiiEYNE Philos Prmc Reh^ 11 44 We bhall luii uito Con 
fusion and Paralogism Sat Rev s July ii/i A 

dabbler in paialogism and fallacy 
So Faialogist, one who commits a paralogism, 
a false rensoiier ; ParaZogl stlo a [sec -istjo], of 
the nature of a jiaialogisin, fallacious 
1624 F, WniTD Ri/l Fisher 47 You haue played the 
Paialogibt 1677 Gale Cii Geniihs II 111 Pagan Philo- 
sophie was not tiuely Logistic oi discuKiive, Dutratlici paia> 
logistic and sophistic; 1757 Mns GRimiii Liii Ntwjf ^ 
P'iwtccs (1767) IV 38 , 1 really think you equal, in this way, 
to Sir Alarmacluke Wyvill, who they say was the best 
Paialogist, in the Win Id 1879 W G Ward Ess Philos 
Pkiism (1884J I 357 We made no appeal even to 'Iheisin 
which It would have been grossly paralogistic to do, since 
we are maintaining Freewill as a premise towards the 
establishment of Theism 

Paralogize (paijE UJgaiz), v [Ultimately 
ad Gr. •napaXoyt^'-eadai to reason falsely, use 
fallacies, f. trapaXoyia. PARALOGy see -IZB. Perh, 
immediately ad. medL paralogtzdi e {pM CviX^gt) 
or F. pat atogmr (i 5 . , in Goclef ) ] intr. To com- 
mit a paralogism , to leason falsely or illogically. 
(In q^uot. 1599 app misused,) 

1599 ^S.l>iS\vs.LenieilSUlJf'e^i^i I had a crotchet 111 my head, 
heie to hauc run astiay thorowout all the coast townes of 
England & commented and paralogized on their condi< 
tion 1624 F White RepL Fisher Pief. 8 What though he 
paralogize in the seeming duect proposing of his aignment 
1675 J Smith Chr Rehg Appeal if 77 The gentile pio- 
ceeded, m the same way of paraloguing, to the oblation of 
humane blood 

{“Para logy. Ohs, [ad, Gr. TrapaAoyi'o 

fallacy, f irap&Roy-os aside from or beyond reason, 
f vapd beside, beyond, etc. + Adyoy reason ] 
Faulty reasoning = Paralogism b. 

1646 Sir T. Browwe Pseud Ep vii in 343 That Dlethu- 
selah was the longest liver we quietly beleeve but that 
lie must needs be so, 19 perhaps below Paralogy to deny 

ParaloUB, obs form of Pisbilotjs. 
Paralysant (pte lalgiz^t), a, and sb [a, F. 
patalysattlj pr. pple. and sb. from paralyser to 
Paualysb see a. adj. Paralysing, 

luoducing paralysis, lb, A paralysing agent 
1873 H C Wood ThetaP (1879) 64 Heubach . failed to 
prove any paralysant action of the drug Ibid 246 Atropia 
acts as a paialyzant to the motor nerve-trunks themselves 

Paxalysation (pceraUiztfl’Jgn). [n. of action 
f Paralyse , see -atiojt ] The action of para- 
lysing 01 condition of being paralysed, 

4x1846 Q Rev cited in 'Worcesilr 1849 Jas. Grant 
Kifkaldy 0/ Gf, xr 226 The paialysalion caused by the 
underhand intiigues of Elizabeth. i86z ^ Rev Api 405 
The paralyzation of the only legislative organs x88i Mrs 
P iRKis Wavded an Heir I 313 Her limbs felt stilF and 
cramped almost to paialysalion 

Paralyse, -ze (pm'iabiz), v. Also -ize [app. 
a F paralyser, found i()tli c, in pa. pple. paralyse 
(Pare), f paralysie* cf Analyse] 

1 . tfans To affect with paridysis ; to palsy. 

1804 Aberkethy Obs 188 To paralwe the opposite 

side of the body 1844 Ld. Brougham A.Lnnel U ui. 106 
Some with their spine wounded and their limbs paralysed 
in consequence. 2862 Darwin Fertil Orchids v. 222 The 
depending iight-hand antenna is almost paralysed, and is 
appaiently functionless 

2 . fig To deprive of energy or power of action ; 
to render powerless, helpless, inactive, or ineffec- 
tive ; to deaden, cripple. 

180s Londm Cries 30 (T,) Or has taxation chill'd the 
squish land, And paralysed Britannia’s bounteous hand? 
1B30 S. Warren Eiaiy Physic (ed Tauclin ) I 8 My pro- 
fessional efforts were paralysed. 1866 G Macdonald Ann 
Q NeigJd xiiL (1878) a66 His pride paralysed his love. 
Hence Fa-ralysed, Pa'ralysmg ppU adjs, \ also 
Pa xailyses?, something that paralyses. 

1842 Manning Sernu (1848) 1 . 149 Under the dominion of 
this paialysmg fault, *833 Macaulay Hist Eng xix. IV 
263 To brace anew the nerves of that paralysed body 1876 
Bartholow MaU Med, (1879) *9^ Opium, aconite, lobelm, 
and the cardiac paralyzers, 1897 AlWntt's Syst, Med 11 . 
7B8 It acted . .as a paralyser of ihe moLor nerve endings. 

tPaxalysie. Ohs, Also 4 -asie, 5 -ise, -isy, 
-ysye, per-, 5-7 paralisie. [a. F. paralyste, in 
13th c •’isie (Hatz.-Darin ), repr, a L. type *para- 
lysia for paralysis. Hence the reduced form 
Palsy.] -next. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin Sel. Wks. II. 19s And so senewis 
weren confoitid . and paialasie was put awey, 1432-30 ir. 
Higden. (Rolls) IV. 339 Cnste did heale a man hauenge the 
perahsy X 493 Caxton Gold Leg 428 b/i, xiii contractus 
or fylled wyth paralysye were by the same lestoiyd m 
good helthe 1581 N Burke Disput, m Calk Tractates 
165 Ane young man, and young voman had fallm in ane 
paialysie and trimblmg of al tnair membns, 1397 Lowe 
Cluritrg (1634) 292 Paralisie is a mollification, relaxation, 
or resolution of the nerues, with privation of the mooving. 

Paralysis (parsedisis). Also 6 -lisis, (-lices) 
[a. L paralysis, a, Gr vapaKvais, i irapaAiJ-civ to 
loose from beside, disable, enfeeble, f, ira^a- be- 
side + \b€ip to loose. The word occurs already 
in OE. in the Gr.-L, accus. form parahsm (so in 
I2th c, Fr,) , but the ME. and i6th c. form from 
Fr, wasPABALTSiK seeprec.] 

1 . Path, A disease or affection of the nervous 
system, charactenzed by impairment or loss of the 


inotoi or sensory function of the nerves, csp. of 
those belonging to a particular pait oi organ, tliub 
pioducing (paitial or total) mcapauLy of motion, 
insensibility, or functional inactivity lu such pait 
(The earlier name, still in populai use, was Palsy ) 
[c 1000 Sax Leechd II 12 Lsecedomas wi}> paialism, hmt 
15 on engltbc, lyft adl J 1523 tr Ptunmickh Surg Ixu 

0 J b/i Paialisis of the handcs 1327 Andrew Bi misvuyU 's 
Disiyll IPaters C ij, Good against paralisis. i§63 1 Gall 
Antidot II 76 Ihys Oyle is mostc piecious in paialiccs 
1656 Blount Glossogr, Pcaalysis, the Palsie 1797 M 
Bah lie Mai h A not (1807) 457 A paralysi:, of a pai t of the 
body ft 1876 Halley iierm (1879) So -Distoi ted with agony, 

01 with convul&iQii or paialysis 

b With definmg word, as BeWs paralysis, 
crossed paralysis, cnitch paralysis, diver's paralysis, 
etc ; see Palsy sb Gemral paralysis see quots. 

1873 T H Q}sxsm Intiod Pathol (ed 2) 26 This is seen 
in the vaiious forms of paralysis, especially 111 the so-called 
‘essential paralysis* of children 1893 Syd 60c Lex, 
Paralysis, general, of insane a disease usually affecting 
peisons near the piime of life, and chaiacteriscd by a stage 
of mental exatement with exalted delusions, followed by 
dementia, it is accompanied by a var> mg aiuoiint of loss of 
musculai power, x8^ AllbiiU's Syst Med II 857 Tlierc 
are cases of general paialysis in whidi the bodily symptoms 
ate present without any mental alteiation 
^ fig A condition of utter poweilessness, in- 
capaaty of action, 01 suspension of activity ; the 
state of being * crippled helpless, or impotent 
1813 J Randolph 30 Aug. m Life of Quincy, The 
whole country is m a slate of paralysis 1831 Carlyle 
Sati Res i 11, Let him strive to keep a fiee, open sensi., 
cleared from the mists of prejudice, above all fiom the 
paralysis of cant. 1882 Times 13 June 11 The deeds by 
which the paialysis of law is accomplished. 

Faxalytic (pccrahtik), a and sh Forms 
4 paralitike, pailatyk, 5 paraletike, -lytyk, 
peralytyk, -latok, 6 paiaUtic, (6-7 -btick(o, 
-litique, 7 -lytiqne), 7-9 -lytick, 8- paralytic. 

pccralyttqm (m 13th c paiahhke, Littre), 
ad, L.paralytic-m,a, Gr. wapaKvniebs, i Trapdkveiv 
see Paralysis ] 

A. adj 1 . Affected with, suffeiing fiom, or 
subject to paralysis ; palsied. 

13 ERA lilt P B logs Sunrnie lepre, summe loine, & 
lomerande blyiide, Poy&ened & parlatyk & pyned in fyics. 
1398 Trevisa Baith De P, R vii, xiv, (1495) pij/i Ihe 
Palsey IS somLyme in the heed .and somlymein the membre 
peialytyk cinioLovEBonavent, Mirr xx If 47 (Gibbs 
Mb ) Off be paraletike man lettc doune m hisbcddc ai4z$ 
Langlands P PL A v 61 (MS U) He was os pale as a 
pelat & peralatik he seemed 1340 CompU Scot vi 67 
Morpheus gart al my spicitis vitm ande animal be cum 
impotent & pnralitic X67X Salmon Syn Mid 11 Ivi 340 
If the Farahtick member do grow less and less it is hard 
to cure. ^£17x3 Burnet Chun Time (1766) I 221 He fell 
into a paraly tick state 1773 Johnson to Mrs T/irale 
17 Au§, Au old lady who talks broad Scotch with a 
paralytick voice 1838 Dickens bitch Ntch xxxi, He 
glanced at his shabby clothes and paralytic limb. 

2 . Of the nature of or jiertaming to paialysis. 

x8x8 Jas Mill Brtt India II v v 529 The General, who 

had sustained a second paralytic atta^ z866 Geo Eliot 
F. Bolt 1. (186B) 11 The unevenness of gait and feebleness df 
gesture which tell of a past paralytic seizure 1878 Kinczett 
Amni, Client, 53 Paralytic saliva is very thin. 

3 . fig, Depiived or destitute of energy or power 
of action ; powerless, ineffective^ charactenzed by 
impotency or powerlessness. 

x^2 NfiTfiERSouE Constd. upon Ajfiitrs $ Without the 
stren|:th of that sinew of War, ms Cavaliers can have but 
paiahtique Arms. 1791 Bentham Draught of Code Wks. 
1843 IV. 403 Out of extortion and peculation grow inac- 
cessible justice and paralytic laws. 1844 Ld Brougham 
A, Lmiel I, v. iia The feelings of the soul, like the nerves 
of the body, are liable to a paralytic numbness, 
b Jmmoromly, Shalcy, rickety. 

1824 Galt Rothelan III Phystognonmt 13a A mean abode, 

• furnished uncouthly with , curiously carved cabinelib, 
fiaralytic tables [etc.]. 

fo. In active sense. Havmg the quality of 
paralysing or rendering powerless Obs, rare, 

1649 G. Daniel Trinai clu. Hen IF ccclxxxv, Richard, 
bound in Paraliticke Chaws Vndera Tirant’s Grate. 

B. sh, A sufferer from paralysis, a palsied 
person. General paralytu, a sufferer from general 
paralysis 

c 1380 Wycuf Serm, Sel, Wks, II. 23 Paralitikes ben )>o 
men jiat ben suke in J« palesy. xsio Bonavent, Myrr 
L)fe Jhesn xx (ed Pynson) Gj, Oure Lorde fyrste foi^mve 
the pn[ra]lctike his synnes and after he heled him of the 
bociely paJss^, x64x Bp. Hall Seme Ps lx 2 Rem Wks 
(i66o) 77 The Paralytick was let down through the roof 
1757 Franklin Lett, Wks. 1840 V 359 A number of 
paialytics were brought to me to be electrized 1897 AIL 
butt's Syst Mt,d II 857, 25 per cent of the male and 20 per 
cenL of the female genial paralj^ics were addicted to drink, 
t ParaJy tical, a, Obs, [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec A 

Bright MelancJu xxiv 138 The muscle receiueth 
a kynde of paraliticall disposition for the time x6o6 Proc, 
agst. Late Traitors The state of this. Island.. was in 
a manner parahticalL 1630 Elderfield Tyihes 89 Many 
a patalytical or spasmatjcal fit. Z788 Reid Actwe Powers 
II. I. 53a Some persons have recovered the power of speech 
after they had lost it by a paralytical stroke, 

Pciraly'tically, ado, [f. prec. + -ly^j in 
a paralytic manner, by or as by paralysis 
17x0 T. Fullbk Pharm, Mxteinp 188 The Intestines . 
paralytically relaxed. 1840 Dickens OU C, Shqpxxxix, The 


figure shook its head paralytically 1899 Alibutt's Syst 
MuiYl 832 ParalyLically distiubcd oi-ukir molilil> 

Paralyze, etc. variant of Paralyse, etc 
Far am (panocin) C/iei/i [f Para-1 2 + 
Amide] A synonym of dicyanocUamide, CgNj 
(NH2)2, a white crystalline compound, a polymer 
of cyanamide, 

1866-77 Watis Diet Chem IV 350 Cyaiiamidi. changes 
into param when left to itself foi a long time, 1877 lownci’ 
Chem II 106 Dicydiiocliamide, CsNjHi {Param) 

Paramagnetic (pmrama.*gne tik), a [f. Gr. 
flwpa- in sense ^alongside, parallel * + Magnetic.] 
Having the property of being attracted by the 
poles of a magnet, and hence, when suspended or 
placed freely in a m«Tgnetic field, of taking a 
position parallel to the lines of the force j also 
fieri O’-magneltc \ opp. to Diamagnetio, 
haiaday at fiiht (1846) disliuguished diamagnetic fiom 
magnetic bodies , afterwards (1830-51) be called the lattu 
paramagnetic, using inagm tic to intludL both. 

1851 Faraday Exp AVv ui EUctr No. 2790 in Phil 
Trans 26 As the magncti'sin of iron, nickel, and coball, 
when in the magnetic field is like that of the e.iilli as a 
whole, so that when rendered active they place themselves 
parallel to its axis 01 lines of magiu.tic force, I have sup- 
posed lliaL they and their similars (including oxyi'cn now) 
might be called paramagnetic bodies, giving the following 
division— Magnetic (1) Pai amagneUc, (2) Diamagnetic, 
Ihid No 2834. 39 Masses of patamagnetic matter. 1855 
Maury Phys Gsog, Sea vl (1858) § 376 Faiaday has shown 
tliat, as the tempeiature of oxygen is raised, its paiamag- 
nelic#foice diminishes, being resumed as the icmperaluie 
falls again 1893 SroRY Maskelvne Crysiallogr 1 §13 
Un magnetised bodies if bt ought near a magnetic pole are 
cither attracted or repelled by iq and aie said to be mag- 
netised by induction , being described in the formci case as 
paramagnetic and as diamagnetic w the lalLcr cose 
Plence Faxamagne ticaUy adv, 

1890 in Ccfd Diet, 

Paramagnetism (proramaj’gnctiz’m). [f. 
Para- 1 1 •(- Magnetism, after piec.] The quality 
of being paramagnetic , the phenomena exhibited 
by paramagnetic bodies . opp. to Diamagnetism 
X851 W, Gregory Led, Amm Magnet p. xv, Ho docs in- 
deed propose to include, undci the gcneial term Magnclism, 
two forms of it viz. Para magnetism and Din-magncUsra 
1877 Lk Conte Elew Geol (1879) 186 If the bai be slender, 
it shows its paraniaguetism by assuming the axuil position. 

Paramaleic, Faramalic : sec Fara- i 2 
Paramastoid (piicramm sioid), a, {sb^ Amt, 
[f. Gr. irapa- PARA -1 i + Mastoid.] .Situated 
near the mastoid iirocess : applied to ceiLain pro- 
cesses of the occipital bone, also called par- 
occipital, b. as A paramastoid process 
1847-9 Todd CjVtf/ IV 370/a The paramastoid apo- 

physis is dilated into a pronunent plalc xB66 Huxu.r/’; eh, 
Rem Caithn lox None of the skulls eshibit paramastoid 
or pneumatic processes of ihc occipital bone z868 Darwin 
Amm ^ PL I iv 118 The parainastoids relatively aie 
genetally much thicker than in llie wild rabbit 
Paramatta (pscramm ta) [f Paramatta (pi op. 
Parramatta), a town m New South Wales, 

Theie formerly existed at Parramatta a convict establish- 
ment m which clothing materials wcic pioduced ‘ cf Eiuycl 
Brit (ed 7) XVII 65/2? pci haps the modern stuff (which 
according to Beck DiapePs Diet was invented at Brad- 
ford) was in imitation of these , there is no evidence for 
the assertion that the fabric was ong, made of wool im- 
ported from Parramatta.] 

A light diess fabnc having a weft of combed 
merino wool and a warp formerly of silk, but now 
generally of cotton 

*834 J D, Lang State N, S, Wales ni Tads Mag I 
410/1 Cloth, Parramatta, per yard, is M 1844 G Dodd 
Textile Manif iv. 137 Tnere are two kinds of stuff now 
made, called ‘Orleans ' and ‘ Paramatta * . , apparently formed 
of worsted, the warp being cotton. xS^S C P Hodgson 
Remin Austraha'&ot&s 367 Paramatta, a peculiar tweed, 
made in the Colony, and chiefly at Paramatta, hence the 
name 2838 Simmonds Diet Trade, Paiamatta, a kind of 
bombazine, the weft of which is worsted, the warp of cotton. 
Z90X Daily Hews x Feb. 5/1 The new leaders were called, 
not m silk, but in paramatta, which is the proper stuff for 
the gown of a Xing s Counsel when mourning is prescribed. 
]) Paramecium (pieramPsiiJm). Zool, Also 
errou. -msscium, -mesemm. [mod. L. f. Gr. 
rrapafx^K-Tjs oblong, oval, f« Trapd against + pTjKos 
length, cf. L. ob-longds,'] A genus of holotrichous 
cihate Infusoria, type of the family 
of oblong shape, having the mouth near Ihe middle 
of the ventral surface; also called, fiom their 
shape, slipper>anitnalLules. Hence Faraaue cine 
a,, belonging to this family 
1752 Hill Aftff Amm 4 The Paramecium, with au oblong, 
voluble body, obtuse at each end, 1875 Huxley & Mari in 
Elem Biol (1877) 97 1883 H Drummond Nat Law in 

W, (1884) 2X1 By the repeated subdivisions of a single 
Parameauvh no fewer than 268^007x30 similar oiganisins 
might be produced in one month. 

Paramecoiuc,Paramenia,etc.: seePAiiA-ii, 2. 
Paramedian (paeramPdian),iJ. Amt, [Paua-I 
I.] Situated alongside of the median line, as 
the paramedian sulcus on the dorsal surface of the 
spmal cord. {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1893.) 
tPa*rament. Ohs, Alsosparemont. [a. OF. 
paranient (loth c. m Litti^), parement (13th c.) 
= It., Sp. parammto, late L. pardniesiium onia- 
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merit (Augustine), f L Harare to make ready, 
prepare, fit out, deck, adorn, see -hent.] An 
ornament, a decoration Chamber of pammeni^ 
a nchly decorated room, linng with tapestry, etc , 
a state room , a presence chamber 
^ 1385 Chauceh L» G JV 1106 Dzdo^ To daunsyngechauro. 
herys fal of paramentys 1 his Enyas is led c 1386 — ^gr ‘s 
J 261 Til he cam to his chambre of parenientz, CZ489 
Caxton Smnes 0/ Aymon m 151 The chambre of pare- 
mente, whicbe was hanged right r^chely 1529 hloRB 
Dyaloge i 11 VVks. 114 Woulde suffre no such supcrfluite in 
the paramentes of the church 1589 1 L Advt Q Ehz 
(1651) 49 All the dehces, the pompes and pararaentsof her 
oppressors, shall vanish as a dreame. 1654 L'EsTitANcr 
K Chas /(165s) 112 Taking away the Crucifixes, Chalices, 
and Paraments of the Altar 1706 Phillips, Paraimni^ an 
Ornament for an Altar, 

b A decorated robe, a robe of state. 

CZ386 Chaucer Kni's T 3643 Lordes in paramentz on hir 
cour^eres 1474 Caxton Ousse 11 n, One of the best pare- 
ments and maketh a womman most in her persona is to 
be shamefast 1656 Blount Gl(issogr , ParamentSy robes of 
state 

II Parame nto. Obs [Sp. * see prec ] =piec b 
a i6as Fletcher Love's Pilsrtm» i i, There ivere cloaks, 
gowns, cassocks, And othei pammentos 
Paramere (pre ramloj) Biol [f. Gr irapa- 
Paha- 1 + part ] 

1 One of a senes of radiating parts or organs, 
as a ray of a stai-fish; an aclinomere 

1883 P Gisxmis.sin Encycl Brit XVI 812/2 The formei 
definition of the term antimere is corrected by terming each 
r^ a pacanieic, and its symmetrical halves the anLimeres 
2. tach of the halves of a bilaterally symmetrical 
animal, or of a segment or somite of such 
X884 tr Clavs' Zoot I 27 These two halves [of the body 
divided by the median plane], as opposed to antimeres, may 
be teiined parameres Ibid ^ The antimeies of the Radiata 
also consist of two parameres, and are therefore bilateral. 
x^^S&Natme 10 May 47/1 The pnmitive proximal paramere 
of the second visceral arch. 

Hence Faramexic (-meTik) a, pertaining to 
a paramere; having parameies. {Cent Diet 1890) 
IlFavamese (parse m?bi). [a Gr. vapafxitTr] 
the stnng next the middle, f 'irapApLetros next the 
middle, f irapd beside + /tJuos mid] In ancient 
Greek music, The tone next above the raese , the 
lowest tone of the disjunct teliachord, 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan Woids, Pmamese^ next 
the meane or middle string A note in musickc, 1698WALIIS 
in PJul Ti(tns XX 250 Which was, in their Miisick, that 
from Mese to Paramese , that is iii om hfusick, from A 
to B 1760 Stiles ibtd Ll 70a The paiame-,e of the lyre, 
though still paramese m position, acquiied the power of the 
mese 1898 Stainer & Barrett Diet Mus 7 ' s v G^eek 
Music^ In the eight stringed lyre .Paiamese took its proper 
place, next to Mese 

Parameter (parm'miloj) Math [a. mod L. 
parameter^ fern, (Mjdorge 1631), in F 

parawHre (*la ligne nommd ailleurs coste droit, 
parametre, et icy coadjiiteur’ Desaigues 1639); f 
Gr TTttpa- beside, subsidiary to + fihpov measure ] 
1 . In conic sections : The third propoitional to 
any given diameter and its conjugate (or, in the 
parabola, to any abscissa on a given diameter and 
the corresponding ordinate) ; this is the parameter 
of the given diameter, spec. The parameter of the 
Iransveise axis {principal pai ameter, or parameter 
of the c%irve\ 1. c the lalus rectum, or focal chord 
perpendicular to the axis 
[1631 C Mvdorge Piodfoiu, Catopt ^ Diopi, siue Com- 
corum 3 Def, xix, Parametium coni sectionis dicimus, reo 
tarn lineam h. cuiuslibeL coni sectionis, aut portionis, vertice 
eductam ordinatim ad contiguam diamelrum applicatis 
aeqiudistantem Quse, si ab axis termino sil educta, iccta 
parame^ dicetur ] 

1636 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks 1845 VII 259 As mudi in 
vain as seek for the focus or parameter of the parabola of 
JJives and Lazarus. 1704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Para- 
meier^ by some called the Laius Rectum of a Parabola, is 
a Third Proportional to the Abscissa and any Ordinate, 
Z793 HurroN Math. Diet .Paiamcle) , a certain constant 
right line in each of the three Conic Sections, otherwise 
called also Latus Rectum } being a third proportional 
to the transverse and conjugate axes, in the ellipse and 
hyperbola, and, which is the same thing, a third pro- 
portional to any absciss and its ordinate in the parabola 
1798 — touiee Math. (1811) IJ 123 The Parameter of any 
TJiameter [of a parabola] is equal to four limes the Line 
diawn fiom the Focus to the Vertex of tliat Diameter z8i6 
tr Lacroix's Dtjf Jjr Int Calculus 401 If .the parameter 
of a parabola be made to vary, a series of parabolas will be 
obtained i8gi C. Taylor Elem Geom Comes (ed 7) lu 
§ 17 The Parameter of any diameter of a parabola is the 
focal chord which it bisects* thus the latus rectum is the 
p.arameter of the axis. 

2 gen A quantity wkich is constant (as dis- 
tinct from the ordinary variables) in a particular 
case considered, but which varies indifferent cases; 
esp, a constant occurring in the equation of a airve 
or surface, by the vanation of which the equation 
is made to repiesent a family of such curves or 
surfaces (cf quot. 1816 in i) 

183a B. Price Infinites Cate I. xiii. 409 If an equation to 
a curve be given, involvmg one or more constants, as well 
as the current coordinates, the position and dimensions of 
the curve will be changed by a change in the constants, and 
yet the class may lemain the same. . A constant that enters 
into an equation, and vanes in the way above explained, is 
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called a variable parameter 1839 Parkinson Opiits (1866) 4 
The refractive index between the two media ,isa parameter 
which varies, (1) if the nature of the hght be altered, (ii) 
if the relation between the two media be altered. *879 
Thomson & Tait Phil, 1 . 1 §293 1883 LEUDEsnoRr 

Cremona's Proj Geom 63 This anharmonic ratio is called 
the coefficient or parameter of the homology, 
fb. Astron - Element 7 a. Obs 
1829 Encyel Melrop Div 2 I Index, Vanation of Para- 
meters [Ibid 6qq variation of elements of orbit] 

Penny Cycl XVll 240/1 Ihe parameters of the orbits are 
now generally called their elements 1841 Piol Amer 
Phil 60c II 19 Dibits having small parameters. 

c Cryst, Each of the intercepts made upon the 
axes in a crystal by the plane which is chosen for 
a face of the unit or primary pyramid 
1839 W. H Miller Crysiedlagr 2 The parameters are the 
portions of the axes cut off by a given face Z878 Gurney 
Crystallogr, 18, c the parameters of the crystal 1893 
STORY-MAS»KrL\NE Ciystallogi ll § 18 The ratios a h c 
of the intercepts [on the axes] of some one plane chosen as 
a standard or parametral plane aie termed the parametral 
latios or paiameters of the system as referred to theaves 

a; \\z. 

Parametral (parse m/iiul), a. Math, [f as 
prec + -AL ] Of or pertaining to a parameter 
1878 Gurney Crystallogr, x^^ABC is called the paiametral 
plane z88o L. FtErciiER in Phil hlag" Feb 83 The para- 
metral ratios are permanent. 1893 [see prec 2 c] 

Parametric (paciame’tnk), a ^ Math, [f. as 
lirec. + -icj - prec Also Faxameiiiical nr. 

1864 Cayley in Coll Math Papers V. 352, {i is the para- 
metric order, v the parametric class, of the system Z873 
G, Salmon Higher Plane Curves 65 When the vauable 
curve depends on a parametric point moving on a given 
parametric curve 1887 R. A Roberts Iniegr Cah, 1 
These angles belong to different parametiical systems. 

Parametric (pieiam/trik), Amt and 
Path [f, Gr. irapd beside + ixfjrpa womb, matrix 
+ -10 cf. modL paiameiniim the organic tissue 
beside the utenis] Situated beside or near the 
uterus, or affectmg the paife so situated. 

Z889 ] M. Duncan Le^ Dts IFomen vui (ed 4] 44 
The parametiic cellular tissue Ibid xiv 101 The infiam- 
raatory disease is geneially paiametric 
Parametritic to Paramnesia* seePAiu-i n 
11 Paramo (pa ramo) [Sp pdramo , app from 
a native lang of Venezuela 01 New Gianada.] 
A high plateau in the tropical pai ts of South 
America, bare of trees, and exposed to wind and 
thick cold fogs. 

Z760-72 tr Juan ^ C/lIoa's Voy (ed 3) I 422 The most 
remarkable paiamos 01 deserts of Quito 1873 Encycl Bi it 
I 89/2 The Indian of the Andes through whose rude 
straw hut the piercing wind of the paramos sweeps, and 
chills the white man to the veiy bone igoi A II Xeanf 
.S Aum I 193 The Venezuelan and Colunibiau Paramo— 
a narrow zone of cold bleak icriaccs 
Paramologetie, eiron f. Pabomologetio. 
Paramorph. (pse'iampjf). Mm, [mod f, Gr. 
vapa- by- (see<PAEA-l i) + fiop<j>ii foim lit. by- 
form, subsidiaiy form ] A pseudomorph formed 
by a change of physical chaiacters ivithout a 
change in chemical composition. 

2879 in Webster SuPJl 1892 Amer Naiutahsi Jan 55 
Many of the supposed poramorphs have been proven to he 
due rathei to the solution of some onginal substance and 
Its replacement by a new deposition. 

Paramorphia, -morphine : see Paea-I 2 . 
ParamorpMc (pteiampjfik), a. Mm [f as 
pAEAMORPH + -10 ] Of or pcitaiuing to a para- 
morph ; characterized by paramorphism 
x 886 Dana m Amet Jrnl Sc Ser 1/7 XXXII 315 This 
type of crystal [brookitejis the one which most frequently 
shows the paramoiphic change to mtile Z894 ThiuKei V. 
342 Phenomena like the devitrification of natural glasses 
oscillate fVom paramorpluc to pseudomorphic 

Faramorphisiii (pserEmpifiz’m). Bfin, [f 
as prec. + -IBM ] The change of one mineral to 
another having the same chemical composition 
but a different molecular structuic. 

z868 Dana Mm, (ed s) 697 Aragonite passes to calcUe, 
through paramorphism 1889 Naime 21 Nov 49/1; Para- 
morphism includes those changes within the rock-mass, 
involving changes in the chemical composition of the onginal 
minerals and the formation of new minerals 

Paramorphoais (pseramprfuu sis). Mm, [f 
Gr. itapai*op(p 6 -€tv to transform, distort; see Para- 
MOIU?H and -OSIS ] » prec 1890 in Cent Diet 
Paramoyphous (pseramp ifas), a. Mtn [f as 
prec + -OUS ] * PAUAMOUrHIO 1882 m Ogilvib 
Faramoudra (pmram;/ dra) Geol [Sug- 
gested by H. Noiton (1881 Proc Norwich Geol, 
Sac 1 . 132) to be Anglo-Irish corruption of Erse 
peura mail each (pe*ra mffi rax) ‘ pears*, from 
their shape, and occunence on the beach below 
chalk cliffs ] A name given to large flints, pear- 
shaped, bariel-shaped, or cylindrical (sometimes 
3 ft. long and i ft. thick), perforated with a central 
axial cavity, found standing erect in the chalk of 
the N E of Ireland (where the name is local) and 
of Norfolk (where known as pot-stones), 
x8i 7 BucKLANDin Trans, Geol. Soc,lV,iis These singular 
fossils are known at Belfast by the name of Paramoudra, 
a word which I shall adopt because I find it thus appro- 
priated, They have, I believe, never yet been found in 


England, except at Whittingham near to Norwich. 1887 
H JJ Woodward Geol, Eng ^ lFales{cd, 2)399 These 
flints are known as * Pot-stones ' or ' Paramoudras ' /i£d.f 
The most celebrated exposure of Paramoudras was in a pit 
at Horstcad on the river Bure in 1838. 

Faaramount (pm ramaunt), a {sb,) Also 6-7 
perar, 7 pere-. [a AF paiamont, peramont 
above (in place, order, or degree), f OF par 
by + amont^ h moni adv., up, above (of motion 
or position) •— L cid moniem to the mount or hill. 
In AFr paramont had the simple sense ^ above *, 
e g in local position, on a page, or in a’^book j 
1381 Gower hhrour 100T7 II fist le manage Jadis du 
Siecle a son hgnage Comme je vous contay paramont.] 

1 . Above in a scale of rank or authority; 

superior a In lord paramount^ lord superior ; 
overlord ; spe, the supreme lord of a fee, from 
whom other feudatones hold, but who himself 
holds from none; hence transf one who exercises 
supreme powei or jurisdiction, lady pai amount y 

a woman la supreme authority; also Uansf the 
lady who has made the highest score m an archery 
tournament 

[1339 Year-Bh 13 Edw TII^ Tnn (Rolls) 307 La mort le 
chef seigneur paramont nest nen a vous. a 1481 LnrLrroN 
Tinmesw § 19(1516) A ujjAutielxseruices come ledonnour 
fait a son seignur prochaine a luy paramont [* 1544, etc , 
Such seniices as y" donour doth vnto hts loid next abouej 
1328 J, Peumns Profitable B&oke v, § 430 Mes si en mesme 
le case le sei^ur paramont relees lout son dioit en le 
tenancye al belie, p.ar cost releas le menalte est determine 
[tr 1642, p zSs, If in the same case the Lord paramount 
release unto the heire all his right in the tenancy, by this 
release the Menaltie is determmed] ] 

1379 Fenton Gtttcciard i (1399) S Quarrels . .betweene the 
vassall and the Lord Peramount. 1392 Warner Alb hn^ 
vni. xliii (1612) 207 With Scots Wlio to our Kings, Lords 
Fairamounts, not wanes but vpiores bring 1628 Coke On 
Lift 65 The King is soueraigiie lord, or Lord paramont. 
either mediate or immediate of all and eueryparcell of Land 
within the Kealme. 1642 Chas. I Ansiu Declar 26 May 
in Clarendon Hist, Reh v. g 287 Was not the Interest of the 
Lord Paramount consistent with that of the Mesne Loid ? 
i^4Tl>iQG'E&UiUasuf Taking Arms r.\v ii6 He .made all 
. .feudanes to him, so that he remained „Lord Paramounty 
or overlord in the whole Land 17*7 A Hamilton Hew 
Acc E Ind. I xxm 273 Built, of old, by the Portugueze, 
when they were Lords Paramount of all the Sca-coasts of 
India. 1851 Dixon JF Pe»n\xm {1872) 202 Penn was now 
become the lord paramount of territories almost as large as 
England X863 Livingstone Zambesi v loS Part of the 
Upper Shire Valley has a lady paramount, named Nyango 
1903 Ross Getz 10 Sept 3/4 The prizes were given away by 
Lady F who was the Ladly Paramount of the afternoon 
b. genet ally Above others in rank or order; 
highest in powei or junsdiction ; supreme 
133 X Did on Laws Eng ii xxxvi. 73 Thei saye that 
the kyng is patrone peiamounte of all the benifices 
Within the realine, 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 406 
He proceedeth with the goiiernours of Persia, whether 
Paramont or deputed, 1799-1803 S 'Ilxime.^Aftglo-Seix I 
za 111 X70 There appears to have been a paramount 
sovereign , a Pen-dragon, or Penteyrn 1828 Scott P, M 
Peiih xxvii, The Clan Cliattan liaving for their para- 
mount chief the powerful earl of the latter sbue xSax 
Macaulay Ess, IF, Hastings (1851) 618 To make Britain 
the paramount power in India 

2 . In more general sense ; Superior to all others 

in influence, power, position, or importance ; pre- 
eminent. ^ 

Z63Q Fuller Holy IFar in xix. (1840) 148 The pope that 
anticuinst paramount. «i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) HI. 
316 The Cathedral of Salisbury is paramount in this kind 
Z684T Burnet TJu Earth 11, 141 lie can, bya Mwer paia- 
mount, stop the rage either of Satan or Antichiist 1784 
CowPER Task \i, 583 Man's rights and claims Are paia- 
mount 1816 Coleridge Staiesm Man 359 Sir Philip 
Sydney— he the paramount gentleman of Europe Z849 
Grote Greece ii hv VI 6x9 The pai amount feeling 
tended to peace 1868 Gladstone Jnv Mnndi 111 (1870) 
74 The Achaians were paramount, and the Pelasgoi were 
subordinate members of one and the same community. 1877 
J. D Chambers Divine Worship 229 Matteis of paramount 
importance 
b Const, to 

1625 Bacon Ess , Of Paction^ Leagues within the State 
are euer Pernicious to Monarchies , For they laise an Obli- 
gation Paramount to Obligation of Soueraigntie. 1690 
Locke Gofot i xi (Rtldg ) 126 A tight antecedent and para- 
mount to Sill government. 1760 Junius Lett, 3d 47 Their 
fust duty.. IS paramount to all subsequent engagements 
1844 Ld Brougham Brit Const \v. (1862) 220 They re- 
garded the title by hereditary succession as paramount to 
any legislative enactmenL 
0. With ellipsis of to 

ZS96 Bacon Maa, Com Lem ! (1636) 3 fo any degree 
paramount the first the law respectetn not 1636 Prynhp 
Unbtsh Tim (i66x) ao Having no superintendent para- 
mount them, 1643 — Treaeh ^ Disloyalty r 6 A Geneiall 
Councell is paramount the Pope, 1882 Brown Senven's 
Law Copyholds (ed 6) 23 Not , good as against a dowress, 
whose dower is paramount the debts. 

B. sb, « Lord paramount ; overlord , supreme 
Ttiler or proprietor 

CX643 Howell Lett 1 . v. xii (1650) xso {Hymn) Blest 
maid which . raignst as Paramount, And chief of Cherubins 
1667 Milton P.Z 11 308 Midst came thir mighty Paramount 
Z779 Forrest Voy N, Guinea 327 Those paramounts claim 
the property of the banks, as wel as of the dry land 1839 
Erasers Mexg, XX, 41 The parded paramount of Rome 
hath rung The knell of onslaught 
Hence Fairaanountly adv,y pre-eminently, chiefly, 
above all ; Fa ramoTuxtslilp, paramoontcy. 
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x8i8 Colbridgg m Lti Rcnu (1&36) I si6 Man communi- 
cates by articulation of sounds, and *paramountly by the 
memory in the ear, 1823 Exavnner 185/2 Such active 
instinctiveness of character, as paramountly lives in the 
canvass of E Landseer, 173s J iLmm Suj^^lk Trew (1764J 
rS4 He is only the mean Lord, Sir I'homas Allen hath a 
*Paniiiiountship over him. 1808 Daily Nexvs 23 Aug s/i 
Four young native [Basuto] chiefs, including the heir to 
the paramountship 

t Pa*ramount, Obs rare-\ [f Paba- 
MOUNT a\ tnty. To become paramount, to rise 
to the highest place 

1697 Potter Antiq Greece iv xi (1715) 274 And dost thou 
think, thou dirty, servile Woman, lo paramount, to cast 
me out? 

Paramountcy (pseramauntsi). Also para- 
moimoy. [f. Paramount + -oy paramouncy is 
formally more analogical, cf tenant ^-aitcyjnqimvty 
-ency ] The condition or status of being paramount. 

1667 Waterhouse Ftie Lend go And add to hei Para- 
mouncy of renown a i8m Coleridge N'otes ($• Lect (1849) 
I. 278 If It were possible to lessen the paramountcy of 
Volpone himself 1890 W, Wallace Life ScJwpenhaner 181 
That metaphysical doctrine of the essential paramountcy of 
the will 1^7 H. M Stanley in 19M Cent Apr 513 
British Paramouncy over the S, African Republic is ac* 
knowledged in the [Conventions of x88x and 1884] 
Paramour (pee ramuor), adv, phr, and sh 
Forms, see below. [ME a OF. adv plir ^ar 
amurt amottr^ -s, by or through love From an 
early date the plirase was written as one word, and 
came to be treated (in Eng ) as a sb , both m sense 
of * love * and ' beloved, lover This may have 
come partly through a mistalcen analysis of the 
ijlirase to toz/e paramour^ -s ] 

A. adv, phr Forms. 3-4 par amur, -s, 4 
par amour, -s, per amour, -s; paramur, -s, 
4-6 paramour, -s (5 paramour©, -es, -is, 5-6 
paramour, -s, -owre, 6 -owns, 5 (7) -ora), 
f 1 . Through or by way of love ; out of (your) 
love, for love’s sake (cf. Love sh 7) ; sometimes 
in weakened sense, Of your kindness, as a favour, 
if you please. Ohs, 

Peril sometimes 01 ig short for 'foi love of Cod’ 
n. Sir Denes (MS A ) iiB ‘ Felawe a saide, ‘ par aniur 
Wnar mai ich finde Jjcmperur ?’ 13 Seuyn Sag- (W ) 1455 
At lat me in, su*e, paramour * 13 Coer tie L 433 Tel me 
the sothe, I yow piey, Off the-^e joustes, peramours 14 
Recovery qf Throne oy Echo Ir in Pol Poi.ms (Rolls) IT 
aBo He hathe deservid thancke amonge other paramour 
x6w Speed Ihst Gt BrtL ix xxiv § 143 The Loid Uiiefc 
Justice stood vp, and forbade the proceedings, alotting 
Paramour the Lands, with the satisfying of the Plaintifes 
" 1 * 2 . For or byway of sexual love. Ohs {pxarch') 
C1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 32 They moorne for hym 
paramour \Vhan Item were bet to slepe 2825 Scott AV- 
trothed xxvn, She is one I could have doalcd to death upon 
^ar avfours 1848 Lytton Hai old vi vi, Some infidel, to 
one of whose wives he sought lo be gallrntf jiar amou? s 
fib. Phrase To love par mnour (amours) 

' (ITsiially) To love by way of (sexual) love, to love 
(a person of the opposite sex), to love amorously 
or as a lover, to be in love with, sometimes, 
to have a clandestine or illicit amour with 
In some later instances ia^mnours may have been taken 
as sb , and object of the vh cf B 2. 

^2300 Fhyi& ^ Bl, 486 Ho jxit IuucJ>par amur And haji 
|?ei-of loye mai luue fluies. a 1300 Cursor M 52 For now 
is halden non in curs Bot qua \>a.t luue can paramurs [laier 
MSS, -ours, -ouns]. a 2310 in Wiight Lyric P xxxi. gi 
Y lovede a clerk al par amours 2375 Barbouji Bruce xrij 
a8s He his sister paramouris Lufit c 2386 Chaucer Knt 's 
r ^ 297 , 1 telle thee outrely fibr paramour I loued hire first 
or thow. c 2410 Sir Cleges 489 htr Clegcs That I lovyd 
peramore ^2430 Syr Gener, (Roxb) 4553 He loueth 
paramoures som wight 2430-40 Lydg Bochas viii. xxvn. 
(1558) 19 Aboue al women loued her peramour 1483 
Caxtoh G de la Tour L in, To loue peramours eche other 
2532 ElyoT Gov nr xxii, The same lady [Cleopatra] Antoni 
loued also peiamours, abandonynge his wyfe 1S3S 
Coverdale Baruch vi 8 Like as a wencli y* loueth per- 
amours IS trymly deckte. c 2560 A Scoit Poems (S. T. S ) 
III 46 And swa but pane je may lufe paramowns Ibid 
xxtx 6 For moiiy men ar evill to ken, Pat luvis paramour, 
W* fenjeit niynd,falb and vnkynd, Bnngis 50W to dishonour 
[2652 Ashmole Theat, Chem 200 Sche loveth him peramore 
and no other ] 

B sb. Forms 3- paramour, 4-5 -amours 
(5-6 -IS ; 4, 5-7 -or, 4, 8 -ore, 5-5 -cure, per-), 
fl. Love, esp sexual love , an amour. Obs 
C1350 JVtll Palerne 1412 He.,layked him at hkyng wij) 
pat faire buide Pleyes of paramours vn-parceyued longe 
time, So sliiiche, l>at no seg souched non iHe. c isfc Chaucer 
CooFs T, 8 He was as ful of love & paramour As is the 
hyve ful of hony sweete -- Merck, T 206 By cause of 
leueful procreacion Of children . And nat oonly for paramour 
or loue, £2470 Hknryson Mor Fah ul {Fox Cock) 110 
In all this warld was tbair nakyndar thing , In paramouris 
he wald do ws plesing. a 2586 Montgomerie Misc Poems 
1 27 Pigmaleon, that ane portratour Be painting craft, did sa 
decoir, Himself thairwith in paramour Fell suddanlie, and 
smert thairfoir. 

tb In devotional use, Divine or celestial love ; 
cf. 2 b. Obs. 

13 Saint Our Lady 45 in Minor Poems Jr Femon MS, 
135 Hell puyred princesse of paramour, Heil Blosme of 
Brere, Brihtest of ble 

2 A person beloved by one of the opposite sex ; 
>a ^love*, a lover, a sweetheart; also of animals 
(quots. i735> 1801) and^, arch, and poet. 


\ c 1330 VFtll Palerne 2534 Mi perles paramours my pleye 
& my iqye, Spek to me spakli or 1 spille sone 2393 Langl 
\ P PI Q XVII 107 A mayde for a mannes loue her moder 
for-sake]>, and goo)> forth with hure paramour c 1489 
Caxtoh Blanchardyn xxiii 78 Ye knowe well my lady par- 
amours, and that she is of your lynage. 1535 Stewart Cron 
Scot, (1856) II s*4 Ane fair ^oung man, Hir peramouns 
quhilk in the tyme wes than ? a 2550 Knight of Curtesy 45 
in TSUtsonMeir Rom. Ill 195 His paramour she thought to 
be, Hym for to love wytb herte and ininde, Nat in vyce but 
m chastyte 2590 Spenser F Q,\ l 9 The Willow, worne 
of forlorne Paramours 2629 Milton Nativity 36 lo wan- 
ton with the Sun her lusty Paramour 2735 Somerviue 
Chase iv 58 Huntsman I For ev’ry longing Dame select 
Some happy Paramour. 2802 Southey Thaiaba iv 1, Pale 
reflection , . Of glow-worm on the bank, Kindled to guide 
her winged paramour. 2^1 R. Ellis Catullus Ixi 44 Loid 
of fair paramours, of youth's Fair affection uniter 

" 1*15 Formerly, in devotional language, applied 
(by men) lo the Virgin, and (by women) lo Jesus 
Chnst ; sometimes also to God. Obs, 
a 2300 Cursor M 69 For-Jii blisce [I] Jiat paramour Hyr 
luue IS ay ilike new £2375 Sc Leg, Saints \ {Kaieiiue) 
1118 My dere lord Ihesu errste Jj^t is my luf and paramor 
£2475 Songs 4* Carols i^tk C (Waiton Club) 48 To liis 
moder then gan he [Ciiiisl] say, My swete model, myn 
paramour 2492 Ryman Poems Ixvii 2 in ^ rchv Stud neu 
Sjr LXXXIX 23s [Mai y to Chnst] Myne owne dere sonne 
and paiamoure 1382 Marbeck Bi 0/ Notes 1171 Thus 
prune and pricke vp your sclues, and God himselfe shall be 
your paramour 

c The lady-love of a knight, for whose love he 
did battle , hence, the object of chivalrous admiia- 
tion and attachment poet, 

2503 Dunbar Thistle 4- Ro<te 180 The commoitn voce vp- 
raiss of hmlis small, Welcome to be our pi inces of honour, 
Our perle, our plesans and our paramour c 1590 Grefnf 
Fr Bacon vi. 37 Suffice to me he's Englands pai amour. 
1^3 G HhKvre Pieice's Super S3 He may declare Jus deere 
adection to lus Paramour [i e Greene] or his pure honesty 
tothewoild 2630 B Jonsok C/i/mrfii2adlin.,Chlous, the 
queen of flowera , . , The top of paramours 
3 An illicit or clandestine lover or mistress 
taking the place, but without the rights, of a 
husband or wife. Now, the illicit jDartner of a 
married man or woman 

e:2386 CiiAuccR lVi/b*s Prol 454 My fourlhe housbonde 
was a leuelour This is to seyn he nadde a paramour, ^1400 
Maundev (2839) IV. 24 He seyde, he wolde ben hue lemman 
or paramour 2483 Caxtoh G de la Tour L ij, Ones he was 
gone for to see Ins paramouis m the wynter a 1548 Hall 
C/iroii,, Edw, IV 193 b, She might so fortune of his per- 
amoiir and concubync lo be c)iaunged to his wyfe & lawfull 
bedfelow 2598 Drayton Herne Ep vii. 275, isue not now 
thy Paramour to bee, But as a Husband to be link’d to 
thee 1664 H Morf Myst Imq, 257 Pranking up them- 
selves to allure llieir Paramours 2826 J ScOTr Vts, Paris 
(ed 5) 85 A woman can seldom possess a lover before mar- 
riage, and IS as seldom without a variety of paiamoars after 
283a G Downes Leti Coni Conniries I 224 A Russian 
princess poisoned by Catherine II, who had her husband 
for a pai amour 

[Paramour, v * to love ' is given in some Diets on the 
strength of the subjoined passage? butprob ‘ loueth ’ has been 
accidentally omitted by the scribe r 1450 47, 1 knowe 

a faire Hdy that Vter paramours Cf Ihd. g That she loued 
the holy man paramours ] 

Paramuthetic (pscrami«])e*fak), a, [prop. 
paramytlieltc,zA Gr 7rapa/«i0t?r«-os,f vapa^v0€iff$ai 
to encourage, console, f. vapa- beside + fxvOfLaBai 
to speak.] Tending to encourage, consolatory. 

1854 Maurice Mot, J Met, Philos 11 11 § 12 47 The 
discipline of the habits or character he [Clemens] would call 
protreptic, of the actions hypothetic, of tlie passions para- 
mutlietic 

Paramylene to -naplithalene s see Para- 1 
Pavanatellou (p^senate Ipn) Astrol [f Gr 
Ttapa- beside -f- bva^Wcov nsing ] A star that 
rises at the same time as another star or stars 
1811 Sir W Drummond CEdipus Judaicus xxvu, Now the 
extra zodiacal stars, which rise above the horizon, or sink 
below It, during the time that decan takes to rise or set, are 
what I call its paranatellions 1882 Mary Lockwood tr 
Lenormanis Begimt, Iltsi 568 wte^ The twelve stars are 
astronomically the paranatellons of the signs [of the Zodiac], 

Parance, Parand, var Pabenoe, Pabbnt a 
Paranema to Paranephritis . see Paba- 1 1. 

II Paranete (pseranftz). Also ^ -neate. [L. 
a. Gr. itapaa/lfrrj, f, vapa- beside the highest 

in pitch of three strings] In ancient Gr. music, 
The note next below the nete in either the disjunct 
or the upper tetrachord 

2603 Holland Explan Word^i, Parofiete Hyper- 

bolaan, a treble string or note in musicke x66o Stanley 
Hist Philos IX (2701) 38^1. 2694 W Holder Harmony 
(1731) X04 The Licnanos, Farypate, FaTanete,and Trite, are 
changeable. 2898 Stainer & Bakrett Diet Mus, Terms 
s v Greek Musk, The scale,. for the eight stimged lyre 
upon the Egyptian or Octave System Upper Tetrachoid, 
e. Nete; d. Paranete c Trite, b. Paramese 

II Paraiig (pa^aeg). [Malay ^ pdrang>'\ A 

large heavy sheath-knife used by the Malays for 
vanous purposes, esp. as a weapon. 

18s* P, Farley'^ s Ann, 371 He observed ,in the hand of 
a native woodman, a |^rang, or wood chopper, 2882 De I 
Windt Equator 103 Bakar„and a Malay boatman pre- 
ceded us with parangs to clear the way of branches before 
us 2892 Pall Mail G, 18 Oct 4/2 The pirates, who were 
armed with spears and parangs, showed fight 
Comb, 2890 W. H. Furness Folk-lore Borneo 7 TJiis 
parang handle sank deep into the rock. 


Paraniline, etc : see Paba- 1 2 
il Paranoia (pseranora), paranoea (-nf*a). 
Path, [mod L. a. Gr. irapayota, f irapavo^os dis- 
tracted, f vapa- beside + v6-os, vovs mind ] Mental 
derangement, spec, chronic mental unsoundness 
characterized by delusions or hallucinations, esp. 
of grandeur, persecution, etc. 

1857 Mavne Expos Lex , Paranaa. 2891 N V Tribune 
1 Dec 3/3 (Funk), I should designate his trouble as paranoia 
28^2 Review of Rev 15 July sd/i Paranoia bears fruit in de- 
lusions of persecution, or hallucinations, or delusions of 
grandeur 2899 J Fiske Cranks in A tlantic Monthly Mar , 
A clear Instance of the megalomania which is a well-known 
symptom of paranoia 

Hence Paramox'ao, -<B*ac, a adj, afhicled with 
paranoia ; b rA ; also Paranoic, -noe ic a 
2857 Mavne Expos, Lex , Paranoicus, of or belonging to 
Parancea paranoic 1892 Revteiu of Rev, 25 July 56/1 The 
select portion of the paranoiac race Ibid, The paranoiac 
suffers from a steady degeneration of the brain through 
hallucinations and delusions towards the delusion of gtan- 
deur 289P Allbutfs Syst Med VIII 399 The paranoiac 
IS tlie victim of foul wrong, he is proud, defiant, and self- 
centred 

Faranomasia, obs erron f. Paborohasia. 
Parant, var Pabent a Obs Paranter see 
Pebadventube. Parantory • sec Pebemptoby, 
ParauthielLon (pscrrhnpf lij 7 n). [mod f Gr. 
ira/)(o- beside + «= dvrl over against + ^Atoy 

sun ] A diffuse while image of the sun, due lo 
successive reilcxions from prismatic ice m the 
atmosphere, seen at the same altitude as llic sun 
and at an angular distance from it varying from 
90° to 140°. 

2B88A W Gnrziv Amcr JVcaiherxx 262 (Cent ) Theie 
IS then visible, at 120^ fioin the sun, .1 white image more 
or less diffuse, which has received the name of paranlhehon 

1*Para’2ithine. A/?;/ Obs, [f Gr. vapav0-Hv 
lo be past bloom, lo wither, f 7ra/)(a- past + av8os 
flower -f -INE fi.] An obsolete name for Wcrncrite. 
Also t Para nthite. 

1832 Brewster xvii, 149 2837-68 Dana (ed 5) 

319 The name substituted for SLapohte(and for 

Aiendal specimens) by Haliy 2868 Ibid , The name pa- 
mnthitc may well be retained for this section of the ScapoUtc 
group 

Parantliracene, etc. : see Para- 11,2. 
ParaatlcleTlS (pscrainm khz/s) Bzol PI. -i. 
[f. Paba -1 I -f- Nuoieus] a small subsidiaiy 
nucleus, of which there may be one or more, in 
certain Protozoa 

2878 Bell GegenbanVs Comp A nat p vui, Conjugation 
m the Infusoria is attended by a definite brcakmg-up of the 
nucleus and so-called nucleolus (paranucleus) of the conjugat- 
ing individuals. 2888 Roiles 70 M & Jackson ✓Jw/w Life 
255 The nucleus or endoplast, and paianuclcus or endo- 
plastub, sometimes erroneously termed nucleolus 
Hence Paxauu. clear a , pertaining to or of the 
nature of a paranucleus, Paranu'cleate a,, 
having a paranucleus So also Parannole'olus, 
a body extruded from the nucleus of the raolhcr-cell 
of pollen-grains or spores just before division. 

1885 Lankester in Encycl Bnt. XIX. 864/1 It does not 
appear lo be established that there is any transference ot 
nuclear or paranuclear matter from one individual to the 
other in the form of solid formed particles. 1887 A B 
Macullum in Q Jrnl Microsc Sc Mar 447. 
ParanympjbL (pae rammf). Also 0-7 -mmph. 
[ad. L pazanymphus masc., also late L. para-* 
nympJia fem. (Isidore), a. Gr. rrapdwf u()os masc tlie 
best man, fem the bridesmaid, f. wapa- beside ^ 
yiSpxpvj bnde. Cf. F. paranymphe m. and f, 
(X5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Gr, Antiq, The ‘ friend of the bridegroom 
who accompanied the latter when he went to fetch 
home the bride , also, the bndesmaid who escorted 
the bride lo the bridegroom; hence, a modem 
* best man ' or groomsman, or a bndesmaid, 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 204 Our blessed Lndics 
paranimphe Saint Gabrieli. 2672 Milton Samson 1020 
Thy Paranymph, worthies!, to thee compar’d 1771 Mrs 
GRimTH Htst Lady Barton II. 274 , 1 hope she is by this 
time Lady Creswell, and that my sweet little Harriet 
had the pleasure and honour of being her paranymph. 
1829 Southey All for Love xv xx, The Bride and Bride- 
groom side by side, The Paranymphs in festal pride Arranged 
on either hand. 2892 G. F X, Grii tith tr. houartVs Chi ist 
I. 242 By her side the paranymph, or bridesmaid, kept 
watch with the ten virmns. 

fit *863(2 CXiV 530 The paranymphs of the budal 
[of^ry Stuart] were to be the fiends of war. 

2 . tramf and fig, A person or thmg that woos 
or solicits for another; an advocate, spokesman, or 
orator, who speaks in behalf of another. 

^*S93 G Harvey Pierce's Super Wks. (Grosart) II. 21, 

I would . . it bad bene your fortune to hauc encountred some 
other Paranymphes, then sudi as you are now to discipline 
2643 Trapp Comm Gen xxiv. 35 Ministers, Christs Para- 
iwmphs, must likewise wo for Christ. 1656 Blount Glossogr 
[from Cotgr.], Paranymph, an Orator, who a little before 
the Commencement of Doctors, etc., makes a publick 
Speech in commendation of their honesty and sufficiency. 
a x6m Urguharls Rabelais in xIl 342 To supply the place 
of a Paranymph, Braul broker, Proxenete or Mediator. 
Hence i* Fairanarmplial a, 

1638 Ford Lady's Trial iii, i, Saying grace As at some 
paranymphal feast. 
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PARAPHEASABLE. 


Parao, obs form of ptalm^ Pboa 
P araparesis toParapeptone ; seePAHA-ii, a. 
Parapegxa (pcerapem). Gr^ Anitq, Now 
usually in Gr.-L form parapegma (pserape^gma). 
[ad, L,/a; apcgma^ pi. -pegmata^ a. Gr, vapa-mj^jm, 
-irqyjMTa, a thing fixed beside or near, a tablet, 
calendar, etc , f. vapa- beside + Tnjypa anything 
fastened, Cf. mod. F, parapegme ] A tablet set 
up inscnbed with some public mformation or 
aunoiincement, as a law, a proclamation, or a 
calendar of annals or astronomical observations; 
a canon, rule, or precept , a fixed date or epoch, 
fl, fln64iBp. MouNTAGU^r/si|‘JI//w iJ (1642)133 Flora what 
Paiapegme or root of time, these 70 weekes or 490 yeares 
must be current, is a thing much pejplexed and involved 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep iv. \iii (16S6) 182 Our fore, 
f.iineis .set them down in their Parapegms or Astronomical 
Canons 17SS J oiinson, Pat apt 
p idSaSriLLiNGPL. Sact i vi § tfed 3) 89 The want 
of certain paiapegmata or some fixed periods of tune. 17S3 
P/td 'Jmtis, XLVIII 22s We sec here an 'lUlhentic paia 
pegma in antient history, deduced from astronomy 1788 
R. PoRSON in Museum Cut I 234 Diodoius complains 
that be could find no parapegma on which he could relj, in 
relating the events that preceded the Trojan war. 
Parapet (pssiapet). Also 7 -pett, ‘pit [a 
‘F,pa7apet (Rabelais i 6 thc.), or It pajapettOy f, 
Para- 2 protection, defence + petto —L pectus 
breast ] lit. A defence breast-high, a breastwork. 
1 Mth A defence of eartli 01 stone to cover 
troops from the enemy’s observation and fire, in 
pennanent woiks, a protection against shot, raised 
on the top of a wall or rampart ; m field-works, 
a bank of earth high enough to screen the de- 
fenders and thick enough to resist any shot that is 
likely to be dischaiged against it 


had with battene, cieatlydecaied the Bulwarke, Parapetti, 
Maisons, houses Cloisters and Churches ] 1590 Wahlovve 
zndPt Pamburl in u, It must have paiapets toliidc the 
musketeers, Casemates to place the great artiUciy 1S96 
biiAKS 1 Neff JVj 11 in ss 1635 Mrq, Wobcester Cent 
fnv § 73 A transmittible Gallery over any Ditch or Breach 
m a Town-wall, with a Blinde and Farapit Cannon-proof 
1748 Ausan's P’ejf ill x 410 A soldier stalkt about on the 
parapet with a battle-ax in hjs hand. 1803 Wellington m 
Gutw Desp. I 444 It wants iho earth which has been 
washed fiom the parapet into the ditch to be cleaied out | 
1861 W H Russell in 'Jmes 30 July, Higher up . tUeie 
IS a breastwork and parapet, within which are six guns 

2 A low wall or baiiier, placed at the edge of 
a iDlatform, balcony, roof, etc , or along the sides 
of a bridge, piei, quay, etc, to prevent people 
from falling over; sometimes mainly or wholly 
oinaraenlal. 

2598 Florio, Parapeiie^ a parapet or wall breast high. 
1706 Pmr I IPS, ParapU (Ital m Masonry), a Wall or Balcony 
Breast-high, ranging about a Pillar, Tower, Steeple, or other 
Building rtf 1720 SiiLrncLD (Dk BucUim ) IPks (1753) IJ. 
224 [The rooH defended by a parapet of hallusters 1773 C. 
llu n ON Bridges 96. 1823 P N icholson Pi act. Build 3 10. 
i866 Geo Kltot F Holt 1, The teirace surrounded with a 

Stone parapet m front of the house 1879 '&LKc;iX.MadeodpfP. 
\xxvi 320 bitting on the weathei-vvom parapet of the bridge 
b. iramf Anything lesemblmg a parapet in 
appearance or use , ^ 

1636 B. JoNSON Discov Wks (RtIdg) 744 A There was a 
wall or parapet of teeth set in our mouth, to lestram the 
petulancy of our words. 1823 F Clissold Ascent Mi 
Blmic 21 After some bundled feet of ascent, we found our- 
selves opposed by a parapet of congealed ^ow, about ^gnt 
feet high 1837 Soutiiev IPis. I p xvii. The brows of the 
Surrey bills bear a parapet of modern villas ^77 Bryant 
Btitle People of 6now 64 [Winter] threvv Spangles rf 
Silvery host upon the grass, And edged the brook with 
ghitening parapets. . 

+ c Her A representation of a parapet, uos. 
i66x Morgan SpA Gentry m iv 34 The Mural Crown vvm 
laised with Brectesches, parapects, and Battlements of Gold. 

3 Locally, The side-walk, footpath, or pavement 

of a street or road. ^ ^ 

The ordinary name in Chester, Liverpool, and the district 
from Crewe to Lancaster, but disappearing eastward 
iBeo (* Well known in Liverpool ‘ ^ L. B.) in Hovpb 
Suppl Lex (erron. ‘ North Eng and Sc '). 1900 if The reg- 
ular name in Ormskirk ’ IIJ R M ) 1900 iS FuANas 

Daughter o/theSoihw 26 Occasionally, to the terror of her 
mistress, hotsdng one wheel of the hattchair on the para:Mt 
[2904 See Manch City Hezvsjaxi 23— Feb 20,* Notes y J 
4 . attrtd, and Coptli , as parapet banky watte; 
also parapet lino, the line or level of the bottom 
of the parapet, esp. on a roof, parapet wall, 
a low wall servmg as a parapet. 

1739 C Labelye SBortAee. Piers Wesim Bri^e Sg The 
Side-walks to he six Feet in the Clear, bej^een the Parapet- 
Walls. 179a A Young Trao France 77 The fence is a high 
broad parapet bank i86a T A Trollope I x. 

185 A low parapet wall defended it from the edge of the 
rock %88a O'Donovan Mer^t Oasis I 11. 38 The ancient 
chief entrance above which the pauapet walk is continued. 
2886 Willis & Clark Cambridge 111 . 2B4, Wykehams 
gateway-tower [at Magdalen Coll , Oxford] rises plam and 
square above the parapet-hne of the chambers lOia 285 
Hence Pa xapet v., chiefly in Pa'rapeted ppl a , 
furnished with or defended by a parapet; Para- 
petldss without a parapet „ * , . 

1633 T Stafford Pac Hib lu, vi (1810) 548 A place 
naturally formed like a platfbime, and pampetted wth an 
old diich 1827 Southey Hist Femns* U ai 11 . 108 Tlic 

VOP. VII. 


housetops were parapeted to secure the defendants 1859 
Chamb XI 325 A perilous bridge; high, parapetless 
1869 Pall Mall G 15 July i A wider parapeted trench de- 
signed for two roH's of inmntry 
Parapetalous ,* seePAiu-ij. 

Paraph (pie rsef), sb. Also 4-5 paraf, 5 -affe. 
[a. F paraphCy paraf also 15th c. pan apke, -affe, 
pai affe =* It para fo, med.L, paraphtiSy shortened 
form of paragraphits • see ]?aiiagr.u*h.] 
fl A paragraph. Obs 

1393 Purvey Femonsti (1851) 15 Hostiance, in the paraf 
‘ Quid «?i clencus seith [etc J c 2440 Piomp, Pan*. 3B2/1 
Paiaf ofabooket/f 01 paragraf \paraphus^ paragraphits, 
1483 CfiM Angl 269/1 A Parafl^e,/rt7Vl^«*///w5■ 
f 2 (’) A paragraph mark on the margin Obs 
14 A.BC Poiffi 8 m Pol , Bely L Poems (1866) 244 
Wiout IS on J>c bok with-oute, v paraffys grete & stoute 
Boljd in rose red. Ihtd 19 Grete paraffys, I>at be wondis v 
3 Diplomat tes A flourish made after a signatiue, 
onginally as a kind of precaution against forgery. 

2584 PowFL Lhydts Cambria 9 That charactei which the 
Lawyeis do call a Paraph 1636 Blount Glosstgr, [from 
Cotgr ], Patapfh the flourish or peculiar Knot or mark set 
unto, after, 01 instead of, a name in the signing a Deed or 
Letter 1727-41 Ckambcrs Cycl s,v. The Paraph of the 
Kings of France is a grate, which the secretaries always 
place befoi e their own , iii all letters, etc 1842 Brand c But 
kS«, etc,s V, In some countries (as in Spam) the paraph 
IS <$1111 a usual addition to a signature 1895 Dmly News 
17 Dec 5/1 [Signaiui eo/Fr Bacon} 1 he paraphe is a loop- 
headed triangle, with a lozenge below 
Parapli (vssisef), v, [f. piec. sb • cf F 
parapher (1565 m Ilate.-Darm.) in sense 3 ] 
tl. trans. To divide into paragraphs. Ohs, 

C2440 Pramp. Pare. 382/r Parafyd, paragi aphaius 
Paraffyn, taragiapho 

2 . To affix a paraph lo ; hence, to sign, esp with 
initials , to initial. 

2667 Evelyn Publ Employm To Rdr,, I have j^et pur- 
sued my antagonist, iightly paraff’d and compaied 1856 
tr Di^i Pf elfin Peatc Vienna i Feb , TTie undersigned, 
after having paraphed it conformably to authorization 
have agieed that [etc ] 

Raraphanaiia, obs. erron. f Pabaphernalia. 
Paraphasia, -phasic: seePAEA-i i. 
li Paraphema (pseraffi ma), sb. pt^ [L para- 
plicrna pL (m Ihe Digest), a. Gr. vapdtjiepva pi., f. 
Tjapa- beside + (pfpvti dower.] 

1 . Dom. law. TJiose articles ot property held 
by a wife over and above the dowry she brought 
to hei husband, and which remained under her own 
control; see P aeapheenalia i. 

2706 Phillips, Paraphema or Paraphernalia Bona (Gr ), 
those Good*, that a Wife brings her Husband over and 
above her Dowei, ns Furniture fm her Chamber, wearing 
Apparel, Jewels, etc 2727-41 m CnAMOEtts CycU 

2 . =s PAIIAPIIEEITALIA 3 

1876 Bartoolow Mai Mtd (1879) 363 None of the para- 
pherna of the operation should be exhibited before the 
patient 2890 Mdin Rev CLXXl 480 A succession of 
names and a series of disguises weie of necessity part of the 
paraphema of eveiy Jesuit father 
Paraphernal (pasrafSunal), a {sb.) [a. F 
paraphernal (1575 in Hate-Darm ), ad. late L 
paraphe? ndl-ts^ f. paraphema . see jprec. and -al ] 
Of, belonging to, oi of the nature of paraphema j 
2773 Erskinf Jnsi Lasv Scott t, vi § 15 90 From the 
jusmaiiit parapheuial goods are exenqiled Over these 
the husbaiicl has no power 2818 Colcbrooke Obligations 
26 Mamed women may have paraphernal or oLhei separate 
pi Opel ty 

b as sb (serving as sing to next.) 

1S06 WtllofLooe aisO. (Somerset Ho), Parapharnelles 
2839 Wilson Tales V. s (K D D ) Go and t^ign thee thy 
appurtenances and paraphernals 1851 G Outram Legal 
Lyncs (1887) gS She had fled And had not left a single 
paraphernal 

(I Parapliemalia (psemfejn^i Ra), shpl, [med 
L , neuter pi of paraphenialis (see prec.), short 
for paraphemaha bona, paraphernal goods.] 

1 . Law. Those articles of personal property 
winch the law allows a married woman to keep 
and, to a certain extent, deal with as her own. 

The word paraphema was used by the Roman jonste to 
indicate all property which a mairicd woman sia juris held 
apart from her dos (dower). Over such property the hiis- 
haad could exercise no rights without his wifes consent In 
most modern systems of law, based on the Roman, 
■dhcmalia bona (in Fr btens paraphemaux) means much the 
^me thing, but in English and Scottish Common law, under 
vrhich all personal or movable property of a wife vested ipso 
jure m the husband, the paraphernalia became restricted 
to such purely personal hrfongmgs of a wife as dress, jewels, 
and the like These latter were regarded as, in a sense, ap- 
piQpnated to the wife, and on the husband s death they were 
not treated as part of his succession, and the right ofa trustee 
over them, m the event of the husband’s bankraptw, was 
restricted But m neither England nor Scotland did Pqr^ 
phemalta strictly include articles in the nature of household 
furniture, even though these had been marriage presents to 
the wife The effect of the ‘ Mamed Women’s Property 
Acts ' of 2870, etc , will ultimately be to deprive the tenn of 
all significance in English and Scottish legal practice 
[2478-9 Year-bk. iBEdw, JY 11 b, Auxy de son apparaile 
quel est appel en nostr Uy pai aphonalia de ceo per lagree- 
ment de sou baron el poet faire testament (Digby, Real 
Pfop, 307) As lo her apparel, which is called in our law 
pa^phenieUtOy of this by agreement with her husband slie 
make a will] i 6 $t W Shfppard Faith/ Counsellor 
(1653) laa The woi d PtP a/lmatm is used m our Law, but in 


the Civil Law the thing is said to be PaiaphernaUa, 1656- 
74 Blount, ParaphonaJicu [So 1658-78 Phillips.] 27x8 
MAccLESFirLD in Ld Campbell CtocrZ/ow (2857) VI cxxiu 
25 Paraphernalia are not devisable by the Husband to 
the wife 2728 Vanbr. & Cm Pron Ihtsb To Rdr., Ihe 
Ornaments she herself provided seem’d in all Respects the 
Faiaphonalia of a Woman of Quality 1766 Blackstonc 
Comm, ]J. XXIX. 435-6. 1774 Mrs. Delany Letty to B 
Granville in Life \ Corr, ber ii II m The law restored 
them to her as her own paraphanalin 1845 Stephen 
Comm Laws Eng (1874} II 266. 1876 Digby Real Prop 
VI yqnote. 

2 Personal belongings, esp. articles of adorn- 
ment or attire, trappings; also, the ai tides that 
compose an apparatus, outfit, or equipment; the 
mechanical accessories of any function or complex 
scheme ; appointments or appurtenances m general. 

1736 Fielding Pasqiitn iv Wks 1S82 X 176 [Thunder 
and lightning] are mdeed properly the p.araphernalia of 
a ghost [on the stage] 1746 Br/t Mag 257 A Lady whose 
Paraphatiaha fill'd up three lourths of the Breadth of the 
principal W.alk. 1791 ‘G, Gambado’ Ami. Horsem, 111 
(1809) 78 Bridles, saddles, and other equestrian parapher- 
nalia 2800 ‘ M Markwi ll ' Advice to Sportsmen title-p , 
Hints m the Choice of Guns, Dogs, and Sporting Para- 
phernalia i86a Trollope Orley F xui 101 The para- 
pheinalia of justice,— the judge, and the jury, and the law- 
yers 2882 A. W. Ward Dukens 12 26 Dickens, though 
a temperate man, loved the paraphemaha of good cheer 
b. as collective sing. 

1788 Disinteiested Love I 14 My pampheuialta Is more 
complete 1822 Galt Piavost xh (186S) 120 2845 Dis- 

RArLi Sybil JH V, A whole paraphernalia of plums 2882 
0 'Dono\ \n Merv Oasts 1 24^ A ponderous paraphernalia 
IS a concomitant of respectability 

lienee ParapIxema'lLan a. = Pabaphernal. 

2876 Westm Rev No 98, 337 The Italian law, for the 
\ eiy i eason that it i egards paraphemahau of more advantage 
to a wife than dotal property, sewes every opportunity of 
construing doubts in her Ihvour 

11 Paraphimosis (poe rafaimcia'sis) Path, [mod. 
L., f Paka- ^ I + Phimosis ] Permanent reti action 
of the iDiepiice 

2693 tr BlmtcartCs Phys Bid (cd a). Paraphimosis^ . 
when the PtmPnitnm\ too short 2789 W. Buchan Bom. 
Med (1790) 509 Paraphymosis x846BRiTTANtr Malgaignds 
Man Oper Sitrg 473 Paiaphymosis only lequires two opera- 
tions— reduction— and, if that cannot be accomplished by 
the oidinmy means, incision of thestricture. 1B61 Bumstead 
Ven Dis. (1879) 124 The term Paraphimosis implies exactly 
the opposite ot phimosis 

So Fafapliimo'sed a , affected with paraphi- 
mosis; FarapMmo tic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of paiaphimosis 
1874 Van Burcn Bis Gemt. Org x 5 A paraphiraosed 
glans penis 1857 Maynl Expos Lex j Paraphiraotic. 
t Paraphonalia, obs. coirupt f. Pauapheb- 
NALTA; hence f Paraphonalion, an article be- 
longing to a mamed woman’s paraphernalia. Obs, 
IS99 Marstom Sco P'lFmie j 11, Whether as Parapho- 
nahou A siluer pisse-pot fils his Lady dame ? 

11 Paraphonia (pteraf^i nia) [med L., f. Gr. 
TTap&fpojvoi sounding beside (f xropa- beside + ificav^ 
sound) ; applied in pi. to certain harmonies . cf. 
irapoi/jciiFi} side-sound ] 

1 . Gr Bins. The harmony or concord of fourths 
and liftlis ' cf. Antiphonv i and Homophony i a. 

2776 Burney // w/ Mus I Twop«assages shew, 

that even in their time, thirds and sixths made no port of 
then Antrphonia, or Pai aphonia 1782-6 Chambers Cycl. 
(ed Rees), Paraphema, m Music, is tliat species of concord, 
which results from different sounds, as the fifth and fourth ; 
and thus it diffets from homophoniOy which is produced by 
the same sounds, as m the unison, and from antiphoma, or 
the leplication of die same sounds, as m Ae octave, ^ 

2 Alteiation of the voice from physiological or 
pathological causes 

X799 Hooper Bid Med . , Pai aphonia, alteration of the 
voice. A genus of disease compielienduig bix species 2878 
Ir von ZmnsseH*s Cycl Med XIV S73 lie [hlansfeldj 
distinguishes two vaiieties of defective speech [in deaf- 
mutes], paraphoma and mogilalia 2 Paiaphonia The 
voice is unpleasant, rough, and even Iiarsh 
Hence Parapho*nio a,y of or pertaining lo para- 
phonia (sense i) 

2836 W. T Spurdfns tr Longinjis xwm 223 In music, 
the principal sound falls moie sweetly upon the eai by means 
of what aie called p.a) aphonic variations 
liParaphora (parrc'lbra). [a. Gr. vapatpopd 
going aside, dislracUon, deiaiigement, f. impa- 
aside + </)opd carrying, beating, movement,] Slight 
deliimm; a mild form of insanity (Syd Soc Lex ). 
Hence S'arapho'ric a , pertaining to paraphoiu, 
1857 Mavne Expos, Lex , Paraphora, Paraphoi ic. 
Paraphosphate, -phosphoric. seePAEA-i 2. 

Paraphrajgm (pcc raira&m) Zool [ad. Gr. 
Trap&fbpaypia breastwork, limpet, f. vapa^pdira-tiv 
to enclose witli a breastwork] One of the outer 
divisions of an endosternite in Crustacea, Hence 
Farapbrafirxnal (pserafrte'gmal), a. 

2877 Huxley Anat Im, Anun, vi. 320 ITie anterior non 
Eontal uniting with its own paraphragmal apophjsis, tiie 
Dosterior with the paraphragmal of the antecedent endo- 
sternite. *8Bo — Crayfsh iv 158 The outer piolongation of 
the capital [of the apodemes] is called the pnrapbragm 

Pa*raphrasable, a. [f Paraphbase v, + 
-ABLE ] Capable of being paraphrased. 

X900 Academy 17 Nov 465/1 ^lakespeare’s text must be 
coirupt whenevei U is not readily parapUrasable 
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Pava»plirase (pa3*rafr/*2), sb. Also 6 perra-, 
parailrase. [a. paraphrase (^5^5 in Hatz- 
Darm.), ad. L paraphrasis ^ a. Gr. rrapitltpacris, 
f. vapa^p&Ctiv to tell tlie same thing in other 
words, f. vapa- beside + <ppdC<iv to declare, tell : 
cf (ppdais mode of speaking, speech, phrase j 

1 , An expression in other words, usually fuller 
and clearer, of the sense of any passage or text ; 
a fiee rendering or amplification of a passage. 
(Sometimes, by extension, of a musical passage.) 

Chaidu Paraphrases the Targum. 

[1547 hUm Rtpon (Surtees) III 41 Una cum empcioue 
diveiitoruin libioiuni vocatoium paraphracez Krasmi.] X54S 
Udall Eras>n Pai, Pxef Bvjb, Ihou hast here good 
Chustian reader the paraphrase of Emsmus \pon the ghos- 
pell Ibid Bvij, A paiaphrase, is a plain settyng foouh 
of a texte 01 sentence more at lai ge 1^8 Hooper Dcclai 
Co7>wtmidm vi Gnj b, A great nomhre, that say not platlye 
and playnly there is no God, but by certayne circumloquu- 
tioiib and paraphresis 1646 SiR T. Brownc Pseud Ep 2 So 
is It expiessed m the Thargum or Paraphrase of Jonathan 
*684 N S CriK Eng Edit Bible xxvii 240 The Hebiew 
Text, the Chaldee paraphiase by Onkelosius, the Targum, or 
Arabic Paraphiasc by R Saadius 1693 URYDrN ywmi/*/ 
Ded (1697) 87 Not a literal Translation, out a kind of Paia- 
phrase, 1791-1823 D'lsnAKLiCwr Lti ^Imprtsonm Learned^ 
Buchanan, 111 the dungeon of a monastery in Poitugal, com- 
posed his» excellent Paraphrases of the Psalms of David 
1874 Stubbs Con&U Hist I 11 31 This description is a mere 
abstract and paiaphrase of the language of the Germania 

b Without a and pL^ as a process or mode 
of hteiary treatment 

ifigS CowLUY Pmdat Odes i Notes 8 [It] could not he 
rendred without much Paraphrase, 1680 Drydcn Pre/ 
Transl Ovid's Episi Ess 1900 I 237 Paiaphrase, or trans- 
lation with latitude, where the author is kept in view , 
hut his words are not so strictly followed as his sense ; and 
that too IS admitted to be amplified lyps Mason Ch^AIus 
in 177 To proceed in the way of Paraphrase 1873 Rogers 
Oitff Bible VI (1875) 227 Most hooks need comment, ex 
planatlon, illustration, but if that be the object, paraphrase 
IS the woist way of eftecting it 

t c A comment Oos, 

x64t Chas I in Riishw Hist Coll. iii. (1692) I. 616 , 1 will 
make no Paraphrases upon what you have heard,., only this 
Observation 1738 ti Ouazso's Ar£ Coitvei sat ion 153 [Who] 
make a thousand wrong Paraphrases, and foolish Interpie- 
tations of their Actions 

d fig A practical exemplification of or com- 
mentary upon some principle, maxim, etc* 

1662 South Serm I. 56 All the Laws of Nations, and wise 
Deciees of States, .were but a Paraphrase upon this stand- 
ing Rectitude of Nature. 1666 — Serm Tit 11 13 Bed., 
All your After-Greatness seems but a Paraphrase upon those 
promising Beginnings a 1670 Hacket m Plume Life (1865) 
1^6 A glittering prelate without inward ornaments was but 
the paraphrase of a painted wall 

2 Spec. In the Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches : Each of the hymns con- 
tained in the 'Translations and Paiaphrases, in 
verse, of several passages of Sacred Scripture 
collected and prepared by a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
[ ^ 745 “ 8 1 ]> ^ order to be sung in Churches These 
are usually appended to the Metrical Psalter in 
Scottish editions of the Bible or New Testament 

The first edition, entitled ‘ Translations and Paraphrases 
of several passages of Sacred Scripture, collected and pie- 
pared by a Committee appointed by the Geneial Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland’, was printed and issued for 
consideration in 1745 That finally adopted was published 
in 1781. 

*745 Mmuies of Gen Assembly 18 May, The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland had laid before them , 
some Pieces of Sacred Poesy, under the title of Translaizons 
and Paraphrases of sever^ Passages of sacred Scnpiwret 
composed by private Persons 1883 Siievenson Silverado 
Sq 51 You have to learn the paraphrases and the shorter 
catechism, 1889 D J, Maclagan {Iitld) The Scottish Para- 
phrases an account of their History, Authors, and Sources. 
Ibid 56 With all their faults it is yet to he hoped that the 
time IS far distant when the Scottish clergy and the Scottish 
people aie ashamed of tlieir Psalms and Paraphiabes 2891 
Barrie Little Minister m, ‘ 1 hope he said nervously, 

* that you don't sing the Paiaphrases?' 1893 Daily Hezus 
23 Dec. 5/2 One old Anti-Burchcr used to stump out of 
church if a paraphrase came on last. 

Paraphrase (pte rafi^z), v [ad. F. para- 
phrase-r^ f. paraphrase see prec ] 

1 irans. To express the meaning of (a word, 
phrase, passage, or work) in other words, usually 
with the object of fuller and clearer exposition , to 
render or translate with latitude. 

i63oPRYNNRy4«/t-./4ri«m 168 Those words of Christs . 
he paraphraseth thus 1648 Boylx Seraph Love v (1700) 37 
Which emboldened Mary to Paraphrase him [Liszarus] by a 
He whom ihonlov^st. 1741 Watts / w/rw Mindi 11 (1801) 
nxAlutor .whenhe paraphrases and explains othei authors 
X84X DTsraeli Amen, Lit, (1867) 113 An ecclesiastic paia- 
phrased the Gospel histories 1879 Huxley Hmne ix (x88i) 
173 Dr. Whately paraphrases Hume, though he forgets to 
cite him. 

fig x6a6 Warner /A Eng xiv, Ixxxix (1612) 361 To para- 
phrase this Painter were to Age an idle thing. 1628 Jackson 
Worthy Churchman 45 Virgil paiaphraseth the same vertue, 
when he compares a meeke man to a standing pool 

2 . %nir. To make a paraphrase , to comment or 
enlarge upon a passage so as to bring out the 
sense. 

*6« Prynme rstPi, IT istrio-m.vi, ili 339 Inhis Commentary 
on the xi8 alias the 119. Psalme, verse 37 ,he paraphraseth 


thus 1722 Sewel Hist Quakers (1795) I. ni. 185 Such of the 
family as could make lepetitions of sermons, and paraphrase 
thereupon 1864 Pusey Lect, Daniel (1876) 200 He para- 
phrased, rathei t^n translated. 
fS zntn To comment on^ to enlarge upon a 
subject Obs 

1644-3 Chas I Lei, to Wife 14 Jan , Wks. (1662) 321, I 
cannotbul paraphrase a little upon that which he calls his 
superstitious observation 1683 Moxon Mech Exerc , PnnU 
ing xxu ? 8, 1 must a little digress, to paraphrase on the 
posture he hold^ the Bodkin in. 

Hence PaTaphrasiBg i>hL sK 
1640 Glapthorne WalUnsfem 1 111 Wks 1874 II 27 May 
, .thy dieames Be free from paraphrasing on my memory 
1728 Morgan Hist Algiers 1 Pief 20 His Paiaplirasings 
and mine differ. 

Paraphraser (pceTafr^izoi). Also 6 -phryser. 
[f prec sb. and vb. + -erI ] One who makes 
paraphrases or wlio paraphiases ; a paraphrast 
1348 Q ICatcryn in EIIis Ong Lett her i II 152, 

I knowe not wether ye be a parwhiyser or not x6xx Cotgr , 
ParaphrasiBi a Paraphrast, or Paraphrasor 1624 Gatakfu 
Tiansubst, 94 Pachymeres the Gieeke paraphraser of this 
Dennis 1833 J, A. uarlyle m Philol Museum II 624 The 
Paraphraser must have read ofsiiara. for orptofiaTa 
||Paraphrasia(p8erafr/izia). [mod.L, 

f. Gr -irapa- Para- 1 1 + (pp&ffis speecli ] Incohe- 
rent or disoidered speech. 

1878 tr von Ziemssetis Cycl Med, XIV. 8t6 This pheno- 
menon should he classed as paralogia and paraphiasia 
Ibtd^ We find paraphiasia developed in conditions of 
moi bid hebetude and intellectual weakness 
fParaphra'sian, « (01 jA) Obs [f. 

L. paraph asi-s Paraphrase sb + -an.] Given 
to or dealing in paraphrases (or = paraphrast). 

a XS48 Hall Chron , lien V 38 b, As ihc logical para- 
phinsian and Philosophical interpreters do by a distinccion 
e vpounde this terme necessary to signifie a ihyng conuenient. 

j| Paraphrasis (parse fra-sis) [L pai aph asis : 
see Paraphrase ] = Paraphrase sb i, i b. 

1338 Cranmcr Rem (Parker Soc ) 213 (Stanf ) These words 
do let Mid interrupt the course of the paraphrasis 1^47 
Edw, VI Injunct in Cardwell Ann (1839) I g'l‘he 
‘ Paraphrasis ' of Erasmus also in English upon the gospels 
01x568 Ascham Scholetit n (Aib) 96 Paraphrasis., is not 
onehe to expresse at large with moe wordes, but Lo stiiue and 
contend .to translate the best latm authors, into other latm 
wordes, as many or thcieaboutcs 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps 
XV, They lepete iheir new text by this paiaplirasis. *776 
BbNTiiAM hiagm Govt Wks. 1843 I. 293/1 A word may be 
said to be expounded by pmaphiasis. x8xx-3i — Umv 
Grant ibid YlII. 356/2 On this consideration the para- 
phrasis may be teimed the development 

Paraphrasist (parse’frasist) [f. Paraphrase 
+ -1ST ] = next 

t^4 Manch Exam 4 Juiys/3 The plan, says the para- 
phrasist, was evidently one for ' a iiulitary rising, dii ected by 
the General * 

Paraphrast (p£e’rafi0est),xA [ad L paraphrasi- 
f, a. Gr, TTapaefipacT'^s, f. irapa<fipa^-€iv . see Para- 
phrase sb Cf. F. paraphrasis (160/ m Hatz.- 
Darm ) ] One who paraphrases ; a paraphi aser. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc.E^or5w/ PoT, Thess Ded , Toucliyng 
thys notable learned Paraphrast D Erasmus 1577 Hanmer 
Anc Reel Hist lo Rdr , More like a Paraphrast then a 
translator 01x656 Usshpr Ann vl(i6s 8) 93 As Jonathan 
tlie Chaldee Paraphrast expoundeth it. 1764 Mew. G. 
Psalmanaaar 55 Using all proper helps, as commentators, 
araphrasts, books of controversy 1879 Farrar St Paul 
. 17 Able to understand the Bible .through the aid of a 
paraphrast. 

tPa'raphrast, zf* Obs rare. [f. prec sb.] 
= Paraphrase Hence t Fa'xapliraster, a 
paraphraser. 

1607 HtERON Defence 1 99 Our owne Church Bible Winch 
paraphro&teth in the margin . . thus 1632 !.£ Grys tr Velleius 
Paierc To Rdr,, I do not allow either to my selfe, or any 
other translator the liberty of a paiaphraster, 1684 N S. 
Crit Enq, Edit Bible xiii 102 It is the common Fate of 
Paraphrasters. to follow the freest method of translation. 

Paraphrastic (pserafite'stik), a [ad med L. 
paraphrashc-usj a. Gr. vapatfipaernfe-os, f. irapa- 
(jipaarfis PARAPHRAST ; see -lO Cf F. paraphra- 
sttque,'\ Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paraphrase ; addicted to the use of paraphrase. 

1623 CocKPRAM, Paraphrastiche^ one that still kcepes the 
sense of the Author in a irandation, albe that he [etc ] X759 
Johnson Idler "Ho & pq The paraphrastic liberties have 
been almost universally admitted 18^ Penny Cycl, V 227/a 
A paraphrastic translation of the Greek poem of Hero and 
Leander. 1877 Svmonds in Academy 3 Nov. 419/1 The two 
extremes of laconic accuracy and paraphi astic freedom 

Faraphrastical (pterafne stikal), a. Now 
raie or Obs, [f as prec. -l- -Al] = prec. 

*S49CovcRDALE.Er«Jw/ Par.W Ded toQn Katerinexb, 
Ernstnus hathe by a paraphrasticall discourse playnly sette 
foorth the ghospelles of the fewer Euangclisles ^ x6xx Chap- 
man Iliad To Rdr., [Who] are ten parts more paraphrostical 
than I, x68s Boyle Enq Notion Nat 39 To bear with 
some Faraphrastical Expiessions ^*779-81 Johnson L /*,, 
West Wks. IV 302 He is sometimes too paraphrostical 
1807 Pennington Life Eliz Carter^ To translate such a 
hook rather in a paraphrostical way 

Paraphra'stically, adv. [f. prec. -f -lt 2 ] 
In a paraphrastic manner, by way of paraphrase. 

1557 Paynel Baiclafs Jugurth Bed., The whiche, be- 
cause the reader shulde most redelie and plamely vnderhtande i 
and perceiue the thinge, doth paraphrosticalhe so open the 
hole matter c 1645 Howell Lett IL iii xxi 545 Every 
language hath certain idioms ..which are not rendible in 
any other, but paraphrastically 1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah 


Notes (ed. 12) 135, I have been forced to render this line 
paraphrastically , as tlie verbal translation would have been 
unintelligible. i8za L Hunt in Examiner 28 Sept 618/2 
She was plain in her dress, or, more paraphrastically, in the 
manner of adorning herself 

||!Paraplireiiitis(p5crafrihM‘iis) Path. [mod. 
L., f. Para- 1 i + Phrenitis ] A term for inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, foimerly thought lo 
be invariably accompanied by delirium; hence 
applied to dehniim supposed to be so produced. 
Cf Parafrenesie. 

1693 Blancaidls Phys Diet [yA,d\<^Paraphremtts^ Mad 
ne>;s, accompanied with a continual Fever,, thence theMid- 
1 iff and Lungs aie troubled X727-4X Ciiambprs Cycl , Pai a. 
phrenestsy 01 Parapkremtis^ .a secondary kind of phrenzy, 
supposed by the ancients, to be owing not to any immediate 
disorder of the brain, or meninges, but to an inflammation 
of the ventricle, the liver, and especially the diaphragm, 
whereby the brain and meninges come to be affected by con 
sent ofjparts Ibid , Paraphremiis^ among modern physicians, 

IS an inflammation of the mediastinum, or pleura about the 
diaphragm. 2876 tr von Ziewsseiis Cycl, Med IV 605 
Diaphragmatic plemiUs is the disease of which a very ex- 
piessive geneial desciiption has been given by the ancient 
physicians, under the name of paiaphremtis. 

Hence Parapltreni tic a (Mayiie 1857). 
liParaphxonesis(pteiafit?nrsis). Path, [mod, 
L., a. Gr. vapa(f}p 6 vr}ais wandering of mind, deh- 
rmm, f. vapa^pov^iv lo be beside oneself.] « next. 
So Paraphrone’tic a, 

1857 Mayne Expos Lex.i Paraphroneficus, of or belong- 
ing to ParaphronesiSf or rather Patapho^ne' paia- 
phionetic 

llParaplirosyne(pseiafrp-smQ. Path, [mod. 

L , a. Gr. irapaiiipoaijvrfj f vapdippojv out of one's 
wits, f irapa- beside + rfifdiu mind ] A mild form 
of dcliiJum or temporary menial derangement. 

x6o 3 tr, Blancards Phys Diet (ed a), Paraphrosyne^ a 
slight soit of Doting in the Imagination and Judgment. 
x8x8-2o E Thompson Cullen's Nosol Mcth (ed, 3) 230 The 
symptomatic species of Mania arc, (a) Parapluosyne fioin 
poison, (b) Paraphrosyne fiom pawion, (c) Febrile Paiaphio- 
syne (In mod. Diets.) 

ParaphyllunLtoParaphysical* see Para-1 i 
II Faraphysis (parte’fisis). Pot, Also pa*ra- 
physe. Pl.-phyaes, [mod L., f.Gr.Trapa- Para- l 

1, in sense ‘ by- ’ or ‘ subsidiary* + growth ; 
so F. pataphyse ] A stei lie filament accompanying 
the reproductive organs in ceitam cryptogams 

1857 Berkeley Crypiog Boi 270 Abortive asci, known 
under the name of paraphyses 2858 CARi'ENiru Veg, Phys 
§ 759 Among the spore cases lie sterile lilaments, teimed 1 
Paiaphyses^ which serve to bind them logethei. 1870 liENr- 
LLV Man Bot (ed a) 367 Among the autheridia tneie me 
. .found slender cellular jointed ihieads called paraphyses 
Hence Parapliysate (paioe fist’^L) «, liaving or 
producing paraphyses {Cent Diet 1890); Fara- 
pliysi'ferous, beanng paraphyses (Mayiie 1857) 
ParapicolLae, etc. see Para- t 2. 

Faraplasm (pte’rapltez’m). [ad mod T, pat a- 
plasma^\,Cxr iropa- I’ARA-l i + itXaorjw.*, see Plasm ] ^ 

1 Pwl a. KupfTer’s name for the moic fluid* 
part of a cell-substance ; called by Flcmmmgpata- 
mitom b. See quot. 1891. 

2887 Schafer Essent Ihstol, (ed 2) 2 Paraplasm is often 
present in suflicient amount to rtduce the protoplasm to the 
condition of a line sponge-work 01 net-work 1891 Quants 
Elem.Anat (ed 30) I ii 174 The terms 'deutoplasm' 
and ‘pai aplasin ’ have sometimes been applied to materials 
contained within a cell, which are not considered to con- 
stitute a part of the actual protojilasm 

2 . Path, a. Morbid tissue , a neoplasm, b. A 
malformation. {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1893 ) 

Hence Farapla smio a , pertaining to or of the 
nature of paraplasm. 

x^2 Blit Med Jml 29 Mar. 786 Aerobic germs find [a 
suitable resting pUce] in paraplasmic tissue. 

Faraplastic (poeraplse slik), a, [f Para- 1 1 
+ Plabtio : cf prec.] Of, pertaining lo, or con- 
nected with paiaplasm ; neoplastic. 

2853 Dunglison Med Lex,^ Pai nplastiCy, possessed of 
depiaved formative powers, as Caicinoma 1893 Hyait m 
P10C, Boston Soc Nat, Hist, XXVI 97 The stages could 
be collectively spoken of as paraplastic with relation to the 
ontogeny of others of their own type or allied types*. 
Faraplectic (psei aple ktik) , a, [ad. Gr. irapa- 
vXi]ftTUe-6sj f. irapair}<.ri(rff~€tv : see PakapLEGIA,] 

I Affected with paraplegia . « I^araplegio. 

1661 Lovell Hist Anwi, 4 Min 13 Those that are ver- 
tiginous, epileptick, apoplectick, paraplcctick. 1857 m 
Mayne Expos, Lex, 

2 . Paraplecttc •weeotl^ a species of weevil {Iaxus 
parapkcitcus^ Linn.) inhabiting a plant the eating 
of which causes the staggers in horses. 

x8o2 Bingley Anim,Btog (X813) HI. 135 The larvae of the 
Faraplectic Weevil inhabit the interior pnit of the stenib of 
an umbelliferous plant, the pkellandtmm aquaiicnm, 

II Paraplegia (pasraplpdgia). Path, [mod. L, 
a, Gr. itapavkiifia = napaieKri^ia a stroke on one 
side, hemiplegia, f. irapavX-^crtr-Hv to stnke at the 
side, f. irapa- beside, aside + irhjio'tretv to stnke.] 
Paralysis of the lower limbs and a part or the 
whole of the trunk, resulting from an affection of 
some part of the spinal cord. 

2657 PI^sicalDict , Paraplegia, the same with paralysis 
1693 tr. Bfancaids Phys, Diet (ed. a), Paraplegia^ a Palsy 
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winch seizeth all the parts of the Body below the Head 
x8oa £»£;■ Etu^cl VI, g/i When it fpalsyj happens to all 
the parts below the head, or to the lower h£df of the body, it 
IS called paiaplegia Geo Eliot m Cross Life III, 

Z02 He had an attack of paraplegia. 

Paraplegic (pseraple dgik, -plP-)j a, [ad. Gr 
TrapaTrXrjyiKos, dial, form of irapairXrjKriKos * see 
Pakaplectic ] Maiked by or charactenstic of 
paraplegia ; affected with paraplegia 
x82z-34 Gelid's Study Med (ed 4) III 478 Paraplegic 
palsy The disease affecting and confined to the lowerpart 
of the body on both sides or my part below the head 1880 
G4RROD & Baxti r Mat Mud, 325 Incontinence of urine in 
children and paraplegic patients. j8gg AllhwtVsSyst Mud 
VII 708 Ihe contraction may have a hemiplegic or a para* 
plegic distiibution 

t Pa rapleroma tically, adv, Ohs, 7 m 
[f Gr. Trapan\ripaptarLK- 6 s exjiletive + -AL + -LY ^ ] 
Expletively, as an expletive. 

1698 C Bovle Bentley's Dtsseid, 205, 30 or 40 Instances . 
where the Particle Sm is us'd Farapleiomatically. 
(iParapleura (psBiapluera). PI -ae. 

Also parapleu rum, pi. -a. [mod L , f Gr. vapa.^ 
beside irXeuphv nb, side ] (^e quot.) 

i8z6 Kirby & Sp Eniotnol III 382 The Parapluires 
Two pieces, one on each side of ^eiPostpeutus.^ included be- 
tween the Scapularia, Mtsestet/iiwu, and Pleurts, Ibtd 
IV 372 Their scapulas and parapleurse are parallel and 
placca obliquely 

11 Parapleuritis (pserapluoraitis) Path, [mod, 
L,f Gr.irapa-PABA-l I + PLEDEms pleurisy] ‘A 
slight degree of pleuiitis , also, applied to pleuro- 
dynia’ (Syd, Soc, Lex, 1893). 

PaTapod, anglicized form of Pabapodium. 

1890 m Cent Diui 

Parapodial (pserapou’dial), a, [f. next + -ab ] 
Of or pertaining to a parapodium 
1877 Huxf /w Amin v 245 Marine vermiform 

atumalb without distinct external segmentation or parapodial 
appendages, 

II ParModiumCpsetapda dmm). 7 ,ool [mod L., 
f Paba- ii m sense ^ subsidiary ' false '+ Gr. iro 5 - 
foot (cf. Gr, irapairoStos at the feet) ] One of the 
jointless lateral processes or rudimentaiy limbs of 
annelids, which serve as organs of locomotion, and 
sometimes of sensation or respiration. 

1877 Huxley Auat Inv Anim v 227 Those parapodia 
which he in the vicinity of the mouth may be specially modi- 
fied in form and direction, foi eshndowing the jaws of the 
Arlhropoda 1878 Bell Cegenbaur's Comp Anaf, 134 The 
foot stumps or parapodia Ibid. 237 I'he paiapodia found 
in the higher Annufata 

tPa*rapoint, Ohs 7 -are'’\ [f. Paka -1 i 

over against + Point ] ? A conesponding point, 
164.7 Ward St/np, Cobler 46 The crazie world will crack, 
in all the middle joynts, If all the ends it hath, have not theit 
parapoynts 

Parapolar, etc. : see Paba- 1 1. 

I! Forapophysis (pserapp-fisis). Anat, [mod. 
L , f. Gr. irap(a- beside + Apobhysir.] An anterior 
or ventral transverse piocess of a vertebra, in some 
animals greatly developed and serving as articula- 
tion for the head of a 11b. 

1854 Owen Skel ^ Teeth in Ctre Sc , Orgafu Nat, 1 168 
The haemal arch sometimes includes bones called ‘para- 
pophyses 187a Mivart Elem Auat, vL 220 One made up 
of tubeicular processes (or diapophyses) and ribs, the other 
made up of capitular processes (or parapophysesl and ribs 
tience Farapophy sial a,, of or belonging to 
a parapophysis 

1837 in MAvm Expos Lex tBSjAmey Nairn alist'XXl, 
563 Tliree cervical vertebrae, with large parapophysial fossae 
looking downwards and outwards 

ParapoplexytoParaproctium: seePAKA-ii. 
Parapos, an obsolete fabric see PEROPua. 
FarapjSidal (parse psidal), a, [f next + -Ah ] 
Of or pertaining to the parapsis of an insect. 
llFarapsis^(paJ8epsis). PI. -apsides, [mod. 
L, f, Gr, irap(a- beside + hopis, aapiSf in sense 
‘circle, arch, vault’ In mod,f, farapstde,'] Each 
of the two lateial pieces of the mesoscuturn of 
the thorax of an insect, by means of which it is 
articulated with the wing. 

1830 MacLeay in Ecot fml V xyjnoie^ The lateral pieces 
of the scutum of the mesothonex, which I call parapsides, 

II Fara'psis K Path, [mod L., f. Gr. ira/>(a- 
Paba- 1 1 + ci^ts touch ] Disordered touch. 

x8za Good Study Med III 272 Paraps’s Morbid Touch 
Sense of touch or general feeling vitiated or lost. 1842 in 
IDuNGLisoN Med Lex, 

II Fara-pternm, -on. [mod.L., f. Gr rrapa- 
beside + vrephv wmg. In mod.F pai^apthre ] (See 
quot.) Hence Faxa*ptexad. a., pertaining to a 
parapternm. 

1857 MAyvE Expos, Lex fParapterutn, Entomol, Applied 
to a piece in the lateral parts of each sejgment of the thoiax 
of hexapodous insects, which has_ relation with the epister- 
nuin and wmg . Ormthol, Applied by llhger to the long 
feathers directed backwards, which are inserted in the arm 
near the axilla^ and which cover more or less of the wings. 
•|-Parapy 'elite, variant of Baba-pioklbt, Ohs, 
X731 Mrs. Delany Life if Corr, 1 . 287 M’Donnellan, his 
sister, and I breakfast together on coffee and parapyclites. 

Paraqueeto, -q[uet> -quetto : see Parakeet. 
Pararab>in to -salpingitis : see Paba- 1 1, 2. 


Farasaug (ise'ia'iaeij) See also Fabs^ing 
[ ad. L, (It., bp ) parasastga., ad Gr irapairayyi/s, of 
Persian ongin, the corresponding mod Pers. word 

bemg Fabsang, Arab. fat sax ^ in 

mod. F. parasange, farsasige ] A Persian measure 
of length, usually reckoned as equal to between 
3 and 3^ English miles. Also Jig 
Reckoned by Herodotus, and app. also by Xenophon, as 
equal to 30 stadia, which, taking the stadium at 6io ft , 
would make tlie parasang less than 3| miles 1 he Arab 
geographers accoiding to Frey tag reckon the farsdkh at 
3 (Haschemite) miles But according to Pliny and Strabo 
the length of the parasang was reckoned differently by 
authors, some making it = 40 or even 60 stadia. See also 
Grote Greece IX, ii Ixix 20 note, 

[iSSS Edcn Decades 3x5 I he lake conteyncth fortie Persian 
myles cauled Parasetnge 1 1394 Blundevil Exerc 111 11. 
VL (1636) 382 T*he Grecians did measure the distances by 
furlongs, and the Persians by parasanges. x6z3 Bjkcham 
Xenophon 9 From hence, .hee marched fiue Parasangs, euen 
to the streights of Cilicia. i8ax Byron Sardan ii. i, Sloth 
moves more parasangs m its intents Than generals m 
their marches 1847 Grote Greet e n xxxvi IV 418 He 
[Artaphemes] causM the territory of each [Ionian] city to 
he measured by parasangs (each parasang was equal to 
thirty stadia, or about three miles and a halQ i88a Floyer 
Unexpl Baluchistan 376 A £ir*kh or parasang varies in 
length fiom three to four and a half and even five miles in 
different parts of Persia. 

fg xdaxBuRTOS Auat Met 11 in. 1^(1651)325 Thou 
art many parasanges before me in means, favour, wealth, 
honour 1836 Lamdor Penc ^ Asp Wks 1846 II 38a If 
there are paces between Sculpture and Painting there are 
parasangs between Painting and Poetry. x88o Daily Tel 
9 Dec., Between a canary and a cook there is distance of 
many parasangs. 


Farasceue (p^rasln) Gr and Roin Antiq, 
Also in L form parasce mum. [a. F. patasebne, 
mod L. parasdmutftj a Gr. irapao'/rjwov, one of 
the side-entrances to the stage, a side-scene, f. 
irapa- side- + tsKrivrt stage.] The part of an ancient 
theatre on either side of the stage, comprisuig 1 00ms 
to which the actors retired ; the side-scene. 

1706 Phili IPS, Parascentum, , the back part of the Scene 
or Stage in a Plaj -house 2643 Penny Cycl XXIV. 295/1 
Iheie was no other architectural exterior than that foimed 
by the Parascene (Hopairic^iTj) and colonnade behind the 
stage 

tParaseeua*stic, a, Ohs, rme, [ad. Gr. 
rrapaateivaffTiKos (cf next) ] Preparatory. 

167a Corah's Doom 128 The Latine and Greek, and 
those other Learned Languages . are the Parasceuastick 
part of Learning 

fParasceuolo'gical,^ Ohs 7 me, Tn/-scii- 
[f Gt. uapaffK^vh preparation (see next) + -(o)IjOGY 
+ -ICAL ] Relating to preparation. 

1671 Salmon Syn, Med nr. xxxiv 504 The Parascuo- 
logical Instruments, wherewith Medicines are prepared 

Farasceve (pjerasfv, Hpzeiasfvf), Also 7-8 
paraacue. [ad late L. parascPvS day of prepara- 
tion, day before the Sabbath, a Gr. -rapamtiwj pre- 
paration, in Jewish use the ‘ day of preparation’; 
f. irapa- against + (TKsvfi equipment, outfit, attire, 
etc, Cf. 'P,paf ascive (i5-i6th c. in Godef.) ] 

1 . The day of preparation for the Jewish sabbath, 
the eve of the sabbath, Friday; spec, GoodFnday 
(from Mark xv. 42, etc) Ohs exc. m R, C, Ck, 
[1391 Farl Defby's Exp (Camden) 117 In die parasseue] 
1548 XlDALLEfosm. Par Luhexxuh 167 The same lorde 
finished y* redempcion of the worlde on the sixth daie, (which 
IS the parasceue date), 1382 N T (Rhem.) Marhxv 42 It 
was the Parasceue, which is the Sahboth-eue, — yohn 
XIX. 14 It was the Parasceue of Pasche. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage(i6x4) J23 Tbefourteenth day being the Parascue, 
or preparation X69J Bp Patrick Comm, Exod xvi 5 I 
From which Preparation tins Day was called the Parascue 
f 2 . Preparation (with allusion to sense i). Ohs, 
x6xa R. Sheldon Seun, St Martin's 5 Preparing and 
making a Quadragesime, or fortieth, as a parasceue of Christ 
his death and passion. 1647 Herrick Noble Numbers, 
Parasceue, Let's go, my Alma, yet, e're we receive, Fit, fit 
it IS, we have our Paiasceve X654 H L Estrangd I 
(165s) 19s This Treaty at Rippon was but the Parasceue, 
the preparation to another of higher import. 

Parasclie, -en, obs. forms of Parish, -en, 
Parasdiematio (paeiaiskjmseUk), a, fwe, 
[mod. f Gr. type *napa<TXW<*triK6s ♦ cf. irapauxTI” 
fiariCsiv to transform, to form by a slight change ] 
Formed by slight change of an existing element. 

x868 Max MOller Rede Led 11 Sel. Ess. xB8i I. 98 Ihe 
growth of these early themes may have been very luxuriant, 
and, as Prof. Curtius expresses it, chiefly paraschematic. 
Farasecretion : see Paba- 1 1 . 

II Farasel 63 i 6 (pse rasHs nt), PI. paraselen© 
(-nf)‘ pH mod.L. paraseleTtSf f, Gr. vapa- 
m sense ‘subsidiary, false’ + askijvr] moon (after 
Parhelion): cf. F. parasdUne (i 647 Hatz- 
Daim.) ] A bright spot on a lunar halo, somewhat 
resembling the moon itself ; a mock moon. 

x6S3 [see Paraster]. 1670 PM Tram V. 1071 Observed 
together with the Paraselene’s or Mock-moons by M. 
Hevelius 1790 IjMrJiEViLLE Nudsou's Bay 24 Paraselenes 


Narr, 2nd roy xxxvi 501 a large anu uaiw xuuuu 

the moon, with four paiaselen® 1878 A. H Markham Gf 


F10SCU Sea \v 206 Para'-UeniEjOr mock moons, and auroias 
were of frequent occurrence. 

Hence Faxaselenic (pse ias/le*nik) a,, pertaining 
to or of the nature of a paraselene. In mod Diets* 

IlFarashah. (pceiaja). Also 7 (parashioth, 
from Heb pi ), parasli, 8-9 parascha, 9 parasha. 
[Heb. pdrdshdk division, f, pdrash to 
divide,] Each section of the Pentalcncli read as 
the weekly Sabbath lesson in the synagogue Also, 
more loosely, any section, chapter, or passage of 
the Old Testament. 

In mod Jewish use, applied spec to the section of the 
weekly lesson publicly 1 ecitcd in the Synagogue by a Jewish 
youth at the age of 13, when he liccomeji Bar-mttsmh 
f Son of, or heir to, the Commandment') In thu, iense 
colloquially called Pa rshd or Pe isha * the boy read bis 
Pais/ia weir 

? 1624 R Skynnyr in Usslter^s Lett (1686) 352 1 hey have 
told us that there be 54 Parashioths or Sections 10 Mo^ies's 
Law. 1723 Matiicr rttitt Bible 362 Read instead of the 
Paraschas of the law 1833 J Cummikg ticupt Read Gen, 
VI 39 One paiasha was read each Sabbath. 

Parasinoidal: see Paba- 1 i. 

Farasital (pag'rasoital), a [f. Parasite sh, 
4 -AL ] « Parasitio. 

1839 J E. Reads Deluge 24 Idle thonghts Which, like 
the paiasital plants, cling round 1862 Lytton Sir, Stety 
11 344 Round the sides .clustered p.'irasital plants. 
fFarasita'ster. Obs, faie-K [L. (Terence) ; 
see next and -aster ] A mean or sorry parasite. 
xdo6 Marston (title) Farasitaster, or the Fawne. 

Faraslte (pmi^sit), sh. Also 6 parrasite, 
parasyte, paresito, 6-7 parasit. [ad. 
s/t-zesj -a, a Gr. vapdatros ht. one who eats at the 
table of another, hence one who lives at another’s 
expense and repays him with flattery, etc ; ong. an 
adj, — feeding beside, f. Trapa- beside + fftTos food. 
Cf.F parasite (Rabelais 1535) ] 

1 . Ore who eats at the table or at the expense 
of another, always with opprobnous application; 
‘One that frequents nch tables and earns his 
welcome by flattery’ (J,); one who obtains the 
hospitality, patronage, or favour of the wealthy or 
powerful by obsequiousness and flattery; a hanger- 
on from mterested motives ; a * toady \ 

1339 ' 1 AVERKER Erasm Prao (1552) 71 It is the fashion of 
a flatterer and parasyte to lyue of an other man’s trencher 
1542 Udai l Erasm Apopk, igg Parasites, were called suche 
sraeliefeastes as would seeke to hce free geastes at nche 
mennes tables 1368 Grafton C/iion II. 397 He . dis- 
tributed the Dukes landes to his Parasites, and flatteryng 
folowers 1607 Shaks Itmou in, vi 104 You knot of 
hlouth-Fnends Most smihng, smooth, detested Parasites 
1736 Boltngbrokb Patriot (1749) 139 Crowds of spies, 
parasites and sy cophants, vi ill surround the throne under 
the patronage of such niimsters. 1862 Thackeray Four 
Geoiges 111, The good clergy not corrupted into parasites by 
hopes of preferment. 

Jg *597-8 Bp Hall Sat i Prol 10 Hath made his pen 
an hired parasite. 1602 2nd Vt Return fr, Pmvass. v iv. 
2160 'J his fond eai th Where most mens pens are hired 
parasites 

b. Gr. Aititq, One admitted to the table kept up 
for a public off cer, or to ihe feast after a s&nflce. 

('This IS a sense given by the Greek grammaiians and late 
writers, which was app obs in s. c. 400 , it comes nearer to 
the etymological sense, but stands quite apart from the 
general current of meaning m Gr , L., and Eng.) 

x6g7 Totter A nt/^ Gieeeci xxn (1715) 1471 he / 3 cKriA«/ff 
IS to take care that the Parasites he created out of the 
People, whose duty 'tis, each of them to leserve out of his 
allowance an Hecteum of Early, for the maintenance of 
the Genuine Citizens Feast X706 Phillifs, Parasite (among 
the Ancients) was the Pnest’s Guest, whom he invited to 
eat part of the Sacrifice whence the word is taken for a 
smell-feast [etc ] 1770 Langhornc Plutarch (1879) f xo6/i 

note, In the first ages the name of parasite was venerable 
and sacred, for it pioperly signified one that was a messmate 
at the table of saciifices. X791-1833 DTsualli Cur LH , 
Confus Woids, 1807 Robinsoh Archxol Graeca i xxiii. 
xoo, in. III. 202, 1868 Smith Smaller Diet, Ant, s, v, 

2 . Riol, An animal or plant which lives m or 
upon another organism (technically called its host) 
and draws its mitnment directly from it. Also 
extended to animals or plants that live as tenantb 
of others, but not at their expense (slnctly called 
cofiwiensal or sytnhtohc ) ; also to those which 
depend ou others in vaiions ways for sustenance, 
as the cuckoo, the skua-gull, etc. (see Parasitio 
2 b); and (inaccurately) to plants which grow 
upon others, deriving support but not nourishment 
from them {epiphytes), or which live on decaying 
organic matter (saprephyfes). 

See note s,v Parasitic 2 a. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl , Parasites, in botany, a kind of 
diminutive plants, growing on trees, and so called from their 
manner of living and feeding, which is altogether on others. 
..Such is moss,, which, with the lichens and mistletoe’s, 
make the family of parasite plants. x8a6 KipBY & Sp. 
Entomol, xliy. IV. 209 The great body of insect parasites . 
belong to the Nymenoptera Order 1835 Henslow Phys, 
Bot § 234 Certain plants.. obtain thetr nourishment imme- 
diately from other plants to which they attach them- 
selves, and whose juices they absorb. Such plants are tiue 
‘Parasites', xByx Darwin Derc Man 1 . 1. 1 la Man is 
infested with internal and is plagued by external parasites. 
389a J A. Thomson Outlines Zool, 15* The Trematodes are 
leaf like or roundish external or internal parasites 
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b Applied, loosely ot poetically, to a plant 
that creeps or climbs about another plant or a 
wall, trellis-work, etc., by which it is siippoitecl 
1813 SunLLrvQ Mah i 43 Like tendnis of the paiasite 
Around a maible column 1843 PiiEscorr Mexico ii vii 
(1864) *14 Ihe hr inches of tlie tiees were festooned with 
chtsteung vines of vdiiegated convolvuU,aud other flower- 
ing parasites 1876 Browning A hot-gitietuss 77 Helpless 
as the statue Against that strangUng bcll-flowei ’s bondage 
tear Away .the paiasite 

c. fig A pet son whose pail or action lebcmbles 
that of an animal paiasite 

1883 H Diiumjiowd Lmo m Hpi), 1f ^ , Parasitism 
(1902) gs Instead of having learned to piay the ctclesiastical 
paiasite becomes satisfied with being piayed for. His 
transactions with the Ctciiial aie elTecled by commission. 
1898 iVesim Gaa i3 Jan 3/1 If the ciiiplo>ei who gives 
less than llie equivalent of woik m wages is a par.asite, so 
also is the labourei who gives less than the equivalent of 
wages in -w^oik 

d. P/iM A parasitic vowel or consonant : see 
Pakasttio 3 b 

1888 SwLET Eu^ Sounds 40 The quality of the parasite 
IS often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel 
3 . Mtn A mnitial developed upon 01 wiihm 
another, sj^cc, [ad Gei./rt/W/J a plumose variety 
of BoLiACiTj!!, the lesult of alteration, 
i86B Dana Mtn (ed 5) 596 Parasite of Volger is the 
plumose interior of some crystals of boracite 1896 A II 
CiirsiFR Diet names Paiwate (Parasit), because 
formed as a parasite at the expense of the original imiieial 
The plumose interior of ceitaiii ciyslals of boiacite, 

4 athtb often passing into adj =sparasitic,/<j;fl:- 
site-vowely-consonant^ ^sound^-ktter , see 2d; para- 
site-diphthong, a diphthong formed by the 
development of a parasite beside the original vowel. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl s v Moss^ A little plant of the 
parasite kind xSog-io Coleridoes Fiiend (1865) 37 The 
parasite weeds, that fed on its very roots. 1817 — Eiog' 
Lit I 1. 6 These parasite plants of youthful poetry 1873 
F, S Haden Eai th to Eai ih 60 N ot the respectable tiades- 
inan but a parasite class which interposes itself 188B 
Sweet Em iiomds 40 [see Parasite v 3] Ibid ^ E fear 
from OJE fSr shows how parasite-diphtbongs begin 
6 Comh , as pctrasUe-mitaimng, -cove^ed^ ‘in- 
fested, pm asitc-hke adjs. 

1897 Oiifuig (U.S ) XXX 163/2 Fish with thin, paiasite- 
covered bodies 1^7 Pep Su Monthly Nov 70 Which 
eflect their dispei&al in thu, parasitelike way 1898 P 
Manson Twi* Diseases \\\ 74 Paiasite-containingied blood 
corpuscles, Ibid 75 L/Tete parasite-infested corpuscles 

Fa'rasite, fare, [f prec. sb] 

1 . tit(K To act the paiasite or sycophant. 

1609 Bp W Barlow A'V wwc/cwCa/A 41 Popes testify 
mg of themselues , or Canonists Parazitiiig to Popes 

2 . tians. To infest as a parasite, to parasitize, 

Amer Naimalist May 128 Parasited cocoons and 
eggs of insects, or living insects and other anunals infested 
by parasites. 

3 tnti\ (JPhilol ) To develop a parasitic sound, 
1888 Sweet Ens^ Sottiuis 40 {Parasitmg) The develop- 
ment of parasite-vowels before and after certain consonants 
.The first stage in parasitmg is seen in such woids as 
E lower, German baiter from older hnr, in winch the glide 
to the (r) has been e\aggeiated into an independent (a). 

Parasitic (pserasftik), a [ad L parasUic-tts, 
a. Gr, Trapa(riTUc- 6 s, f irapamr-oy • see PAEASITE si. 
and -10. Cf. F. parasUtqzic (Litlid) ] 

1 . Of, pertaming to, or diaracteiistic of parasites; 
having the nature of a parasite, sycophantic 

16*7 Hakewill Apol (1630) 3rd Advt , The Bishop re- 
ccived small thankes for hts parasitteke presentation. 1648 
Eikon Bas xx, 197 Some paiasitick Preachers 1634 Vilvain 
Epit. Ess, VI 79 Parasitic Panegyrics i8ss I^incslly 
JPesiw Ho I vin (i86g) 150 Somewhat of a gnathonic and 
parasitic soul. 

2 . BioL Of, belonging to, or having the nature 
of a plant or auiiual parasite. 

a Living, as an organism, in or upon another 
from the body of which it derives its nourishment , 
pel taming to or of the nature of suchau organism ; 
also, by extension ~ Symbioiio In Path, applied 
to diseases caused by parasites. 

Earlier naturalists included plants which grow upon others 
but are now known not to derive nourishment from them, 
e g polypody, moss, lichens. 

1731-3 Miller G tfrrf Diet s,v Hedera,lvy isaparasititk 
Plant, 1760 J. Lte Inlrod Bot in. iv (1765) 169 Parasitic, 
when theygrownotoutoflheGrouiid,butonsome other Plant 
1799 Hooper Med. Diet , Parasiltc, animals that receive 
their nourishment in the bodies of others, as worms, polypes, 
hydatids, &c i9a6 Kirby 8 c Sp Entemol. xliv IV 2x3 The 
Ichneumons that are paiasitic upon larvm 1851 H Spencer 
Social Statics iv 449 In certain states of body, indigenous 
cells will take on new forms of life, and by continuing to 
reproduce their like, give ougm to parasitic growths, such 
as cancer i86t Miss Pratt Flower, PI IV 80 Lesser 
Broom-rape occuis chiefly on clover, [but] is parasitic on 
various other plants 1899 Allhites Sysi. Med. VUI. 853 
I’arasitic diseases of the skin 

fig 1874 H. R. Reynoles yohn BapU 1, § 6 58 Some 
parasitic untruth which ci lUasm was competent to cut away 
ifc8 Geo Eliot Coll Bieakf P, 564 A parasitic growth on 
th^ast real and ideal world of man and nature, 

D. Applied to animals which, do not provide 
for themselves, but depend in some way upon 
others for sustenance, e.g. by robbing them of 
their food, as the skua-gull, or by laying their 
eggs in others’ nests, as the cuckoo, 

*837 SwAiNSON Nat. Hist. Birds II, igfi The parasitic 


gulls [Lcstris) derive thuir chief supply of food by robbing 
their inoic feeble congenus. xdgiEiuycL B?tt (ed 7) XVI 
6 .| ^ List f IS pai asiiicus, 1 11 Parasitic Gull i860 All \ ''ear 
Jiomtd No 63 296 Many bees are paiasitic, and always lay 
their eggs m the nests of bees of olnu kinds 1889 Gludes 
& Thomson Evol Sear xix 278 'Ihe Ameucaii cuckoo is 
occasioiudly pai asitic. 

c. Used loosely or poetically of climbing plants, 
which depend on other plants or on something 
external for suppoit Now tau or Obs. 

1830 IdQozi^annted H i ix. Vagrant plants of parasitic 
bleed Had overgrown the Dial AX845 — Ode to R WiUon 
xxiii, Faith IS a kind of paiasitic planl, That giasps the 
nearest stem with leiidril-itiigs. 

3 iransf. (fiom 2 ) Applied to something bub- 
sidiaiy growing upon 01 attached to bomclhing 
else, spec, in Min to minerals found upon or 
wilhm oihei mineials; in Phys. Gcog lo sub- 
ordinate volcanic cones developed on the sides of 
the principal cone 

x8xi J PiNKLUiON Pctiahgy I 208 The most usual paia- 
siUc Slones of gianitel aic sclioil and gai nets 1878 Hum 1 y 
Physiogr 194 Mount Etna liaving its flanks studded with 
paiasitiL cones xSgx 1 'rliman .sZ Fi Tnw 11 11 iia A 
iiiuubei of par.isUit buildings on llic soutli side [of a chuich] 

b. Philol Applied to a non-oiiginal vowel, coii- 
soiiant, or clement, attached lo an original iDlionelic 
clement, out of winch it has been developed, or lo 
which it has been added , c. g the d in thunder, the 
e in flower, the second element 111 the *paiasite- 
diphthongs ’ d\ e®, d», o* 

1870 March ComJ>ar Gram Anglo-S Lang 20 llie 
consonants most dimculL to make, the lulls I, 1, and the 
gutturals //,aie often accompanied by an iiivolunt.uy 
syiiqiathetic movement of othci pails of the oigans, which 
piodttces what may be called a parasilic sound 1871 Pub 
6c/i Lot Cram 8 Paiasitic zx or p follows jr, and x, as, 
sequorcA seqvor, lingua qt lingita , siuivis oi svavn 

Farasltical (poerasi likal), a [f ab piec, + 

-AL ] 1 « prec I 

1577-87 IIoiiNsiiED Ckion HI 1400/2 This is the paiasi- 
ticalf and flatlet mg sermon of a popcling 1652-62 IIkylin 
Costnogr i <1682) 72 Courteous enough to strangcis, and 
Parasitical enough to then supciiottis x728MoRGAN/t/g/^';ir 
I IV 03 [He] lias faith and ciediihly enough to believe their 
parasitical Protestations i86a Mi rivals Row. Bmfi (1865) 
Vll. Ivi 65 I'oppaca had entei tamed a xiaiasilical biood 
of astrologers about lici. 

2 Biat. ~ prec. 2 

1646 Sir T Browne Ep 98 Such as living upon the 
Slock of others, ate termed Parasiticall plants, as Polypody, 
Mosse and many nioie. 1682 Gulw Amt PI Pref, I 
intended to have subjoyned the Description of Paiasitieal, 
Marine, and Sensitive Plants 1776 Withering Brit, Plants 
(1796) 11 209 Cusciita, IhLS pfant is parasitical, without 
seed-lobes 1826 Kirby & Si> hntomol xliv IV 22B When 
hatched .they cease to be pai asmeal 1875 B. Meadows 
Ohserv, 25 Ine parasitical disordci removed, tbc skin was 
left in an unnaturally irritable slate 1879 V Ball jungle 
Life India 1 (1S80) 41, I obscived a species of Vtscfem, or 
Mistletoe, parasitical on a Loranthns, which was itself 
parasilical on Sal {i/iotea lobnsia) 

b piec 2 c Now tare or Obs, 

1827 ScoiT Chroiu Canong. Introd vi,Iron lading, iuintd 
round with honeysuckle and other parasitical shiubs 1834 
Mrs Stoucaviii-n Catmex Phys .fr* xxvu. (1849) 300 Inter- 
laced by creeping and parasitical plants. 

3 Min. =B prec 3. 

x8xx J Pinkerton Peiralogy II. 22 The slits of a niaible, 
01 of a slate, filled with spar or quartz these foreign bodies, 
or parasitical, as Linnmus calls tbcin, have been [etc ] 
Hence Parasi’ticalness. 

1727 BaileyvoU Tl,Pai fawningness, flaltering- 

ness. 1838 Jackson tr Krtemmacher's Elisha xil 277 Our 
utiwoithy parasiticalness with respect to the liighet ranks 

* Parasitically (pmrasi tikali), adv [f. piec, 
-f- -LY 2.] In the manner of a paiasite 
, 163s Pagitt Qhrtsiianogr. 229 Boniface , parasitically 
insinuated with the Emperour Phocas 1705 IIickeringill 
Pnest cr ii iv 46 Priests devoted lo Ambition, aie apt 
enough Parasitically to give to Princes more than their due, 
s&$t^Chambefi>* EncyU VI 203/2 The species [of Louse] , 
live parasitically on human beings, mammalia, and buds 
fig x86o Tyndall Glac j \iv 95 Minor oscillations 
cover parasitically the laige ones ofa vibiating string. 

Parasiticide (pterasi tisaid). Med. [f. L, 
parasTtus Parasite + -oideI] An agent that 
destroys parasites, e. g. such as infest the skin. 

1864 W, T Foy Shin Dis 14 What means its cure by the 
action of paiasiticides? 187^ H C Wood Therap (1879) 
86 Oil of Cajeput is exceedingly destioiclive to low forms 
of life, and consequently has been used as a paiasiticide 
X899 AllbutCs Syst Med VIII. 771 The destruction of the 
parasite by means of parasiticides. 

attnb 1869 T H. Tanner Practice of Med, (ed. 6) II, 
426 To form an opening through which the parasiticide 
lotion can soak, Allbutls Syst Med. VIII, 517 Anti- 
septic and parasiticide properties. 

Hence Faxasi ticidal a., parasite-destroying 
1892 Dalzicl Dis. Dogs (ed 3) to Almost inaccessible to 
parasiticidal remedies 1897 MlmUls Syst. Med 11. 729 
Due directly to tbe paiasiticidal action of the drug. 

Parasitism (p» r^siti z’m). [f. Parasite sh. 
+ -ISM. Cf. F. parasiitsme (Littre) ] 

1 . The practice of living on or at the expense of 
another ; sycophancy, servile complaisance. 

x6xx CoTCR., Escortttfierte, base Parasitisme, leasting, or 
tale-carmng, for victuals 1659 Gauden Ser^n etc (1660) 
Aivb, ParasUisme differs as much from just and comely 
praise, as Divels do from good Angels x86o A L. Windsor 
hihica V 221 Nor was venality and parasitism less its 
chaiacienstxc than at the worst lanes of the Kestoratiou. 


1874 CoUES Birds N IP 181 Among m uiimals wl havu 
pine painsitism in the asseileil lelalioiis of the jntkal and 
lion 1899 Westm Gaz 28 Nov 2/2 Accepting the con- 
ditions of p.ii asitism imposed by liis tunc upon the poet and 
the [jieacher 

2 Btol The condition of being a (plant 01 
animal) paiabilc, parabitical cpiality or habits 

1853 G /oiJNsioN Nat Hist I Bonl I 258 Numeious 
mictoscopic Algae dcfoini the cleanness of tin, stems by 
Lhtir extcssive pai isiUsiu 1870 Rollision Amm Lifi 
p xiv, The spcLial liaUt of paiasilisiii must bt icgaidcd as 
entailing a tiuc inoiphologiuil dcgiadalion 

3 . Path. ParabiLical infestation; disease caused 
by the agency of paiasUes 
1884 Pitbltc Opinion 12 Sept 335/1 Vcgelaiuuis flallmd 
lliLinsclvcs they escaped the ills of puasilism 1898 If W 
Conn Stoiy Girm Lifev 172 'ihc seventy of the disease 
will depend upon the extent of the* painsitism 

Parasitize (pw lasoitoi z), v [f. pAiuaiTE 
+-1KE] Dans To infest asajiaiasite Chiefly 
in pa pplc , infested with paiasitcs. 

a 2890 in Cifit Diet , Fish iiaiasitiAd ai l teimed ktnllioi n- 
spials [Cf J'' D.ay But Iidtes (ibBo-j) 11 233 Ihese 
fishes [spiats] infested by iiu.isiles [i e Leinea, luminous 
. ' • 1 ■ I • I 18^3 IlAiir 

I i . • i • I ,1 I of that 

% ' . I ,, paia 

sitiztd by laige chalcids of the genus 6////^ ; a 1B99 Sputkt r 
5 Aug 124/1 Thu mustiiulu wliieli his beeome pmasitised 

II om the blood of a iiLtKiiial [ulient 
Parasitology (1 an asoil|» 16 d 5 i). [I Gi napu- 

alTo-s l^AUAaiTE H* -(())LOG\ ] That biaiieh of 
biology, and of mcdiCtal bcieiiec, wliieli ticatb of 
paiabites and pamsitibiii 

1882 in OciLMi (Attmuidak) 1S93 7 t/ws 15 M.ty j/i 
The well kiiowm Diicctoi of the Labur.itoiy of Pausilulogy 
in Tails xgox Daily Chi on y bept 3/5 A pajici on 
Tropical Paiasilology 

Ueiicc Faxasitolo gxcal « , of 01 pertaining to 
parasitology, Faiasito legist, one who btudieb 01 
lb versed in paiasitology 

Lint. Diet , Parasitological 2862 T S Cohhouj iti 
I null OhsuD No I 30 It atfoids the paiasUologist a leady 
mode of ascei Laming lo what genus the eiito/ooii belongs 
1901 Blit Med 7?nl No 2098. Oaa bonus winch the 
imasitologists regaid as inelicaling stages in the life-history 
of one or olhei niieiubic forms 

tPa-rasitry Obs. laie [f Pakakite sb f- 
-nr. Cf. K. patasilmie (i6lh c. in Littic}.] The 
practice of a paiabitc, sycophancy 
2638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 3x2 PyLhiatiu But is l*ai asitiy, 
s.iy you, Simo, an Ait then? Hid 3x3 As if one should 
askc, What Ait 'tis, and we should answer as we doe of 
Gianimci, or Physieke, 'tis Paiasitiy. 

Parasol (ptci abf? 1 , pte itibfil),j/^ [a F pmasol 
(15S0 in Halz -Darni ), ad. Jl patasole, 1, PAKA-^i 
-1- sole sun Smart, 1S36, inonomiccb jitC lab^rud, 
which IS still said by bonie ] 

1 A light portable sereea or canopy caiiicd as 
a defence from llie sun , a suubliailc • used by 
peisoiis of high rank in the liabt, and hence, by 
women in Europe, etc , in the form of a small hglit 
umbrella, often ornamental or gaily colomed 
x66o F Brookf Lc Bland s liav 52 The Poilugais 
have their l^llasols carried by them 1675-6 Locm Jint 
Tiai) Iiance 111 Life (1076) I vii 351 Parasols, a pietiy 
sort of covei for women riding in the sun, made of sliaw, 
something like* the fasliion of tin covers for dishes 2765 
Meietnuad 50 And two inoie bore an Indian iiarasol 
1803 Jane Poini r 'Phaddens (i8j 6) HI in 49 bhe took hei 
ixiiasol and descended the staiis 2838 Dkkins Nich 
Nick, xvm, ‘You naughty erealuic said the lively luly, 
poking the peer with her p.iiasol. 1871 Ai abash r IVheU 
of Law 8t buthawat, the gieat Br.ihma, brought his great 
royal parasol and extended it. 1883 F M, Ckawsoud Di 
C laudius 11 St A dainty lace-covered para&ol 
2 . iransj. Anything serving as a defence from 
the rays of the sun Now rate or Ohs. 

x6x6 Duumm oi Hawiii. Madng Eptgt. Wks (1856) 
95 Love sufferclh no parasol . Sweet I would you advise 
1 0 elioose some other fan tlian that white hand. 2678 San- 
cuot T Set m. (1694) 127 Whilu thu Woild ls all on fire aliout 
them, tlicy journey iliiough tliat toiinl Zone, with their 
mighty Parasol, or Utnbiclla ovei their lie ids, and aie all 
the while in the Shade. 179B Ferriau Ceit I ’ar. Man m 
Ilbtsir %te>ne, etc soo Feet so large ns to slicUcr the 
whole body— these were the fiist parasols. 1801 Sou nit y 
'Phttlaba iv Notes, Wks 1838 IV 163 Tins was a greater 
miracle than that of the cloud with wlueh God defended 
his chosen people m the wiideuicss from the heal of the sun, 
inasmuch os it w.as a iiioie elegant and fanciful tiaiasol. 

3 atirib. and Comb , as pmaSQl-kandle,patasoU 
shaped adj.; paarasol ant, a Icaf-carrying ant, 
esp. (Ecodoma cephalotes oi is America (see qiiots.); 
parasol fir, a fir-tree of the Japanese genus Sita~ 
dopitys, so called from the form of its tufts of 
leaves, also called umh ella-fir or •pim (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884) ; parasol mushroom, a species of 
mubhrooin {flganctis ptoiotif) with a broad 
reddish-brown pileus (Miller) , parasol pine, (tf) 
the stone-pme {Ptmts Pinea), Irom the form of 
its head of branches; (p) ^ farasolflr , parasol 
probang, a probang with an attachment at the end 
capable of being opened like a parasol ; parasol 
skirt, a spreading skill worn by ballet-dancers. 

X781 Smtathman 111 Phil Trans. LXXI. 275 note 35 
Those called, m Tobago, *Para-sol-Ants, because they cut 
out of the leaves of certaiu Uees and plants pieces almost 
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ciicular, wldcU give n very good idea of people walking 
with paraboU 1871 Kingsley Lust v, Ihc parohol 
ants walk m triumphal processions, each with a bit of 
green leaf home over its Head 1877 *Ouida’ \ go 
Little Cosmo had told me, that ‘‘parasol liandJes could rap 
fearfully hard 1854 W J Higgins in M/^»Aug 179 

Gaidensand public walks, adorned with tall^parasol pines, 
daik cypress and ileY 1882 M M\l1\EN/ii: Lfis, Tfuoat 
iS Nose 11 103 III two cases polypi were remosedwiib ihe 
*paiai»ol probaug 1896 Westm Gas 27 Jan 3/2 Her 
dress tt IS the ballet dress of iSf5, with the skirts longer than 
the ‘ ’'parasol ‘ skirt now in fashion 1850 R G Gumming 
tlunUAs Lifeis Aft (1902)66/2 Scattered thiough a grove 
of the picturesque ^parasol-topped acacias 
Hence Parftso*! v, irons , to serve as a parasol 
for, to shade from the siiii ; Faxaso led ar., having 
a parasol ; Parasole*tte, a small parasol. 

1799 Southey JVo/uftsert^is 111,^ And if no kindly cloud 
will parasol me, 1 shall he negroHed 1843 ^ iMisc 

Nss , Lf Nt'afutaiiSfz) VII 24 Frondent trees pnrasol the 
streets a. x8sx Moir Daisy m. The parasol’d Chinese 1883 
Century Mag XXVI 41S Ihe crowd of pirasoled ladies. 

I*faSi,A‘s Mag XXVI 223 What a ‘rush* theie was 
when the first ‘ pirasollette ’ made its appearance, 1847 
Webster, Pa7asoUttejS.B\nsW. parasol or sunshade 

Parasorbic see Para- ^ 2 . 

Parasphenoid (psBiaisffnoid), rt. {sb) Zool 
aud Comp Amt [f. PABk-i 1 + Sphenoid] 
Lying alongside the sphenoid bone, epithet of 
a bone extending in the median line along the 
base of the skull in birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes b as sb The paiasphcnoid bone. 

1872 Mivart Eletn Anai 137 The paia-sphenoid bone 
encloses It below 1875 Hu\ley in Bt/f I 751/2 

The paiasphenoid has the form of a daggei with a very 
wide guard and short handle 1884 A tketueum 13 Dec 77S/r 
Mr Sutton came to the conclusion that the parasnlieiioid 
of fishes was the horaologue of the \omer of mammalb 
Hence Parafitplxenoi dal a . of the nature of or 
pel taming to the parasphenoid 
Parastaciue (parm slasam), a. ZooL [f 
mod.L, Parasiaats (see defin ) +■ -inbIJ Belonging 
to the genus Parastacus or family Parasiacidx of 
fresli-walei* Ciustacea of the Sonthem Hemisphere* 
1880 Huxley Crayfish v 253 Diagram, Paiastacme Plan 
Parastanmc, Chem see Paha- t 2 , 

II Para stas» m pi parastades fpaimstadrz) 
Aich, [a Gr TrapaGTtts, -d8€s, dooi -posts, gate- 
posts, antce, f. Ttapa- beside + root ffra- standmg ] 
Iwpl Pilasters, antre 

1706 pJiiLLiJ'S, Patastaihs, the Po«;ts or Pillars, on both 
sides of a Door, call’d Jaumbh 1884 Sciilicmann Troja 
111 So The /iatasiadts or an fat have been used here prin- 
cipally for constructive reasons. 

Parastatic (paji^tronik), [ad Gi. 

vapaffrartKos preseiitative, impelling, f. wapuTm-vai 
to set before, etc, : see PaRxV- ^ i and Static.] 
f L Having the function of impelling to action. 
1656 Stanlfy Hist Philos v (itoi) 191/1 The souls of 
the Gods have a dyudicative faculty, called Gnostic, and 
iinpulsive to some action, called Parastatick 
a. Having the quality of presenting something 
before the mmd. 

x866 Liddon BampU Led, (i86g) 70 Tlie 5 hekinah [etc.] only 
involve a paiaslatic appearance of God, are symbols of His 
presence 

tParasta'tic, nr 2 c?bs [C Gr mzpacrrarai testi- 
cles -h -ic. Cf. Parastotes in Phillips.] Seminal. 

ax^’^Xhqnhar^s Rabelais \i\ xvxi 264 The Parastatick 
Liquor [1696 PiiiLLirs (ed 5), Paroitatest two little Purses 
full of windingNooks whei e the Seed remains m Reserve ] 
Parastemon; seePAiiA-t i 
Paraster, para*stron. nonce-wd [f. Gr. 
vapor beside, etc. (see Paba- ^ i) + dffrrip, dtrrpov 
star, after parke^ioUf pmasckne'\ A (supposed) 
image ol a star, analogons to a parhelion 
1653 H More Antid Ath in xvi § g It should seem 
a hundred times more easy for natural Causes to hit upon 
a Paraster or Parasirott (for let Analogy embolden me so 
to call these seldom or never seen Ph5euomena,,)than upon 
a Pm elios or Paraselene 

Parasternal (pmraista jnal), a Anat [f 
Paba- 1- 1 + Stebn-um + -Ai cf. Sternal ] Lying 
alongside the sternum or breast-bone. 

Parasternal Itne^ a line drawn vertically down the surface 
of the chest from a point in the collar-bone distant one-tbiid 
of Its length from ns inner end Pat asternal regiony the 
space between this line and the edge of the sternum 
1870 S J. Gel AuscuU .S' Peracss u § i 13 Parasternal 
(i e midway between the side-sternal and nipple lines) 
Ibid I 11 (1^3) 39 The position of the impulse [of the 
heart] is the fifth left interspace midway between the nipple 
and the parasternal hues 1899 Allbutis Sjtst, Med VI id. 

Parastichy (parce’stiki). Pel. [f. Paba- 1 1 
+ Gi. from arlx-os row, rank : cf Obtho- 

STicHT.] A secondary spiral or oblique rank of 
lateral members, as leaves 01 scales, around the 
stem or axis, in a phyllotaxis in which the leaves, 
scales, etc are dose together, as m certain leaf- 
rosettes, pine-cones, etc, 

1875 Bcnneit ix. Dyer tr Sachs* Boi 1 ui 173 When the 
members of a spiral phyllotaxis with a constant angle of 
divergence stand sufficiently close to one anothei, spiral 
arrangements are easily seen and followed to the right and 
left vmich more or less conceal the genetic spiral. These 
rows are called Parastichies, and are particularly clear in 
the cones of species of Pinus. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phatier 285 Two bundles come into contact— that 


from the one side following the parasliducs composed of 
every third leaf, that fiom the olutr the parastichlLs com- 
posed of evciy fifth leaf. 

llPaFasti’gma. hulom. [modL,f Gr.Trapa- 
bcbide + OTiypa puck, point, spot . sec Stic JIA ] 
A clutmous spot situated beside the stigma uii the 
wings of ceilaiii insects, as dragoii-fheu So Fara- 
stigma*tic <r, situated beside the stigma, per- 
taining to the jiaiasligma. 

1826 Kirby & bi* hatomol 111 377 Ihv, P.u*astignn A 
corneous spot bt.t\vcui Ihc costal and posLcostal iicivuies, 
distinct fioin the btigma, ubscivablc in ihc Ltbillulma 
(iParasyiiesis umasin/sis) Philol [a Gr 
irapaGuycGw misiiiidcrs.tanding, f -napa- m bcnse 
‘amisb, wiong’ -i- auveerts imclerstanding ] Hib- 

undeistanding or misconception of a woid, lesiill- 
ing in an alteration or corruiition of it Hence 
Farasyuetic (-sine tik) a , pertaining to or due to 
parasyncsis. 

1877 JImdemvn Ouiluus Etytml 31 Parasyncsis, a mis- 
understanding or misconception of a avokI all of which is 
piescnt, .US when ‘ Chinese’ is supposed to be a plural, ami 
capable of furnishing ‘Chinee’ m t/ic singular number. 
x88s I'tans Anur Phtlol. Assoc XVI App 32 Such 
paiasynetlc forms as ‘spaner-grass ’ for ‘asparagus due to 
misconception of a word, are (ommon enough ui Neqio 
Parasynovitis,-syplulitic, etc sccI^aka-I i. 
))Parasyntliesis(po?rasinl>/sib) PhiloL [mod. 
a Gr, irapaffwfieffir, f iropa- beside, alongside + 
composition, SlNTHESia ] Beiivation horn 
a coini^otind , conjoint com buintiun and derivation, 
as a process of woicl-foimation see next. 

1862 Chandler Grl Accenttiatian PreF mi. It is said that 
sj nthesis does, and pirasynthesis does not afiect the accent , 
which IS really t mtainount lo say mg, that when the accent 
of a wold IS known we shall be able to judge whether a 
Greek grammaiian itgaulcd that vvoid as a synthetic or 
parasy nthetic compound. 1884 Anm ^ml Phtlol July 
193 I he principle of parasy nthesis . is more rtgularly and 
extensively developed here [in Portuguese] tlian in any 
other one of the Homance group of languages 

ParasyTltlietio^(pmiasm])e tik),tr (sb ) Phtlol. 
[mod. t Gr. mpaen/nfftTos ‘foimed from a com- 
pound ’ (f frapa- beside + a-vofferos put together, 
Lompoimdcc!) + - 10 . In mod.F parasy nthlfiqne ] 
Formed from a combination or compound of two 
or more elements, formed by a conjoint pio- 
ce&s of combmalioa and derivation b. sb, A 


parasynlhetic formation or derivative 

Applied, esp in Romanic Philology, to veibs derived from 
a combiii'ition of picposiUon and obiect, witii the atlditioii 
of avcibal ending, as from phr ahord^aboutir from 

bont^ endosscrjrom eu doSt etc , aLo to the dciivalives of 
these, as ca-iabh~menty etc. Many of these parasy ritheljc 
denvalives have enteied Eng from French, e g, accost, 
embath, endorse, twpiison, but native formaiious of this 
kind are ixuely if ever made in Eng Oui parasymthetic 
denvalives chiefly consist of adjs andsbs formed liycoui- 
biiiing two words m some grammatical relation, and adding 
to the combination a formative suffix , e g fioiii black cyt, 
hlack^yed, from silh kai.stlL-hatied, fiom all ages, all agud, 
from b^ end, htg-etuler, irom fice ti ade,ft eedt adir, fi oin at 
home, at homeish, at-homeishness, at homeness, fioni get at, 
get-at-able, etu Thus blacl eyed, hg-ender, eta , notwith- 
standing the hyphen, are not foimed from black + eyed, 
b/g render, etc, but fiom black eye+-ed, hg emi-k-er, 
etc , the suffix mdicating a formation not upon the element 
next to it, but upon the combination of the two elements, 
which, of themselves, without the suffix, aie only m gram- 
matical collocation 

1862 [see prec ] 1884 (April) N. E Diet s v Ask sb *, 8. 
tomb a. In a sinnlaiive relation passing into patasyn- 
thetic compovaiids, as as/t-bellied, ash-colomed 1884 AM 
Elliot r in Anier Jml PhdoL July 186 {Jieadtttg\ Verbal 
paxasynthetics tn a- in the Romance languages. Ibid. 187 
That species of word creation commonly designated as para- 
synlhetiG covers an extensive part of the Romance field, 
both III its noun and verb-development, and is usually 
found mote abundant in the later than in the earlier periods 
of these languages. Ibid 192, IbrW 194 
So II Farasy athetoa, pi. -eta [a. Gr. irapacvv- 
0€TQy, aeut used subsl ], a parasynlhetic fomaatioD. 

[Cf Choerob C 477. 21 in Chandler Gik Accent (ed. 2) 
§ 417 IlapatruK^erov oe to awb ayvBirov yiyvopevor, cos dwh 
ToS Awlyows <rw0eTou yiverai to amyowjw napatrvuderov ] 
Used in German hy Diet Gtantm, Rent (ed 3. 1869) 
and in the French transl by G Paris and Morel Fatio 1874 
(11 388) 

1870 March Cotnpat, Giant. Anglo S Lang 134 Para- 
synthetaarederivatives from compounds 1884 \ M. Elliott 
III Amei. Jml Phtlol July 198 The Neo-Latm parasyn- 
iheta in their oiigin are independent so far as form is con- 
cerned, having, however, models m the Latin literal y pnd 
especially Folk language that would suggest them, e. g, 
stmilare, assvmlare 

Parat, -ate, obs. forms of Pabbot. 
Paratactlc (pseralaektik), a ^ Granu^ [mod. 
f. Gr, ira/ia- PABA-t l + raicrvcos pertaining to 
arrangement, from rdo'O'eiv : see Pabataxis.] Per- 
taining to or involving parataxis ; co-ordinative. 

1871 tr Lange's Comm , Jer 49 change the para- 

tactic mode of expression into the syntactic. *883 tr 
Godet's Comm yohn Prol m. 37^ The paratactic form 
characteristic of the Hebrew Amer^ Jinl Philol. 

July 21S The use of licet a conjunction developed from 
the paratactic construction. 

So Farata-ctlcaJ. a. , Farata ctioally adv. 

x886 Meyer in Proe, Phtlol Soc 18 June p. xliv, Old 
phenomena preserved in Teutonic. . . Such are the para- 
tactical arrangement of sentences, ui pieference to hypo 


lavis, whii-h wluirc it aiipcirs is of the siinplcst form 1884 
tr Lotze's Logic 362 We distrust any pr.itlu,al project vvIiilU 
instead of co oidinating side by '•ide, paialaLtaaily, to ii'^e 
a phrase of nlax, indept-nduit conditions of smccss, lets 
them depend hypotactic.ifIy on a web of mutually t-on- 
ditioiung presuppositions. 1890 J. b Rlid Cturo, P/a 
Balbo Notes 50 All the clauses from /nr to the end of 
the stiiteiiceare paratactically, not sjntaLtically arranged, 
that IS, tliey are merely put side by side, and not linked 
toother by particles 

raratarsial, -tartaric, etc . see Paba-I i, 2 . 

llParata3ds(p£Liata* Icsis) Cram [moJ a Gr. 
‘iropuTafi? a placing side by side, f naparaaa-iiv to 
place side by side, f. napa- PAlhi - 1 i -f rhuaeiv to 
arrange, tu^is airangenient.] The placing of pro- 
positions or claiists. one after another, without 
indicating by connecting woids the relation (of 
cu-oidinatiou or subordiimUon) between them 

1842 111 IjRiVNDr D/ct Sc/ , etc 1^3 B L Gildersllcve 
in -i//A/ J/nl Pkilid IV 420 Now to make hjpotaws out 
of paiata.\ii wo must have a joint x888 W Leap lltad II 
414 A good instance of pumitivc parataxis, two clauses 
bung nieiely set side by side. 

Paratlieriau (paiajdo niiu), a. Zool [f, mod. 
L Patalhena pi., f. Gr. irapa- Para- 1 i+8^p, 
Bijptov beabt,] belonging to the Pat athci m, a name 
proposed (aftci Huxley's Prololhena, Aleiallmza, 
and Hul/iena) for the Ldciitate Mammals. 

1887 Oldreld Thomas iu Phil Trans n 462 On the left, 
above, is the Paiathcrnn (Edentate), and below, the con- 
tinued Metatheuan branch. 


Parathermic (i mrajw jmik), a. [f Gr irapa- 
Paba- 1 1 + Q^piws warm, hot + -ic.] Name given 
by Sir J llersclicl to invisible rays acconipaiiymg 
the orange and red raj's in the spectrugj^ and 
having the quality of discharging the colour fiom 
papei Imled with certain vegetable juices, so 
called m reference to the neighbouring tlierinic or 
heat rays. 

1843 Sir j Hi ksciill in Phil Trans I s Certain raj,»s, 
which . accompany in the spectrum the red and orange 
lays, and are also copiously emitted by heated bodies shoit 
of ledue&s I would propose the leim paruihumte /ays to 
designate them 1849 Mrs Somerville Conner Phys Sc 
N\iv (1858) 217 A new set of obscure lays in the solar spec- 
trum, which sucm to bear the same iclation to those of neat 
that the photogtaphic or cbeimcal raj's bear to the luminous 


llParathesis (plimji/bis). [moclL, a. Gr „ 
vapadiais a putting beside, apposition, juxtaposi- 
tion, f. TrapariOivai to place beside, f irofia- beside 
+ riQivai to place, Bbcis placing, position, Tuesis ] 

+ 1 Giant. = Apposition ^ 0 Obs 
*®S7 J Smith Myst Khet rgo Pa/afhesis, appasitio, 
apposition, or a putting of one thing to another Apposi- 
tion lb a continued or immediate Conjunction of two hub- 
stantivcb of the same case, by the one wheieof the otlier is 
deckued as, Vrbs Roma, the City Rome 1678 Piiilliib 
(ed 4), Paiatkesis is a Giainmatical figure of Construction. 

to In Greek and Latin grammai iJimple com- 
position of two woids without change, as in Aidtr- 
Kvpot, rcs-pitbfua: opp to synthesis and para- 
synthesis 

1862-81 Chandler G/k Accentuation (ed 2) § 416 Re- 
tention of [the accent was held by the Greek grammarians 
to be] a distinctive maik orPaiasjmtliesis and Parathesis. 

1 2. Phet , etc The insertion or mterpolation of 
a clause, phrase, or word in the midst of a sentence 
or discourse by way of explanation or exposition j 
a parenthesis or parenthetic remark, Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char if. i § 6> 45 Discourse. .1 .. 
Elements.. Parenthesis Parathesis, Exposition, X706 
PiiiLLii'S, Parathesis, .a Figure in Rhetonc, when a small 
hint of a thing is given to the Auditors, with a Promise 
to inlatge on it at some other convenient Time, 17H 
J Greenwood Eng Gram. 226 Parathesis or Exposition, is 
used for Distinction of such Words as ate added by Way 
of Explication 

'I* to Pi ~ Pabrnthesi-s 3 Obs. 

1685 Boyle Veneration Man's Intellect orues to God 
Advt , Those passages included m Paraiheses 1706 Piullits 
s V,, In the Art of Printing, Parathesis signifies the Matter 
contain'd within two Crotchets, thus inaikcd f ] xyxx 
J, Greenwood Eng Gram 226 

3 Phtlol. The juxtaposition of primary elements 
of a language, as the monosyllabic lOots in Chinese ; 
supposed by some lo characterize an early stage m 
the development of language, prior to the forma- 
tion of inflexions and connective particles, 

1882 in OcriLViE (Annandale). 

4 Gr. Ch. A prayer pronounced by a bishop 
over converts 01 catechumens. 

X864 Wlbster cites Wright, 

So Farathetic (paerajje tik) a., pertaining to or 
chatactenzed by parathesis (m quot. in sense i b 
or 

xSi^ Farrar Pa/n. Speech iv, (187^ ia6 These are ftas^a- 
theiic compounds, 1 e there is only a juxtaposiuoH not 
a fusion Ibtd 127 Such a parathetic compound as house- 
id ox stsicr-tn-law. 

j?arathyroid, etc . see Paba -1 j, 
tParatiou. Obs. rare—K [ad. L. patdltofi-- 
ent, n. of action from pardre to make ready.] A 
making ready, preparation. 
a 1617 Bayne On Em i. C1643) 357 If c of a 

dead palsy, into a light pbrenzy, phreiizy of itself, is uo 
paration tu health. 



PARA.TITLB, 


PABBREAK. 


tPa'ratitle. Obs [ad m<^d.\-.,paraUila\At 
{ Gr Trapa- PARA.- 1 1 + 1, fiiuins Title la mod F 
paratille (Littre) ] In // A short explanation of 
the titles of the Digest and the Code, to make 
known the subject and connexion. In sing An 
abstiact of any section of the Code see quol 1 781. 

i5io Holland Camden's Brit r 263 James Cuiacius 
readeth Gynsecij and in luh Paratitlts upon the Code inter- 
preteth it Sacium iexirtnum, fijSi Gibbon Dtcl ijf- F, 
XVII n. 47 Consult, however, the copious Paraiiilon 
or abstiact, which Godefi oy has drawn up of the seventh 
book, de Ke Militari, of the I heodosinn Code.] 
Paratoluene to Paratomial: see Paea-I i, 2 
Paratomous (paios’tiJmas), a Mm. [f. Gr. 
irapa- Paba- I I + -rapos cut + -oos ] (See qiiot ) 
X847 in WcDSTCR 1857 Mavne Expos Le v , ParatomouSx 
Minaal applied tocleavage when its planes are parallel with 
those of the fundamental hguie, or aie inclined to the anis 
Pavatonic (paeidtpmlc), a [f. Gr. irapa- 
Para- I I + Tonio ; cf. Gr, itapdrov^os stretched 
beside 01 beyond ] 

1 . I^atA. Relating to overstrain 

1857 Mayne E^jpos Lej. , Paraioma^ aa ovei straining 
PmaioMcuSy of or belonging to Pai atoma paVatonic. 

2 Bot a. Applied by Sachs to the effect of the 
varying intensity of light m causing the movements 
of * waking’ and ^sleeping’, i e opening and 
closing of the leaves, etc, m certain plants, b. 
Applied to movements of leaves, or of growing 
organs, caused by external stimuli, as light or 
mechanical irntation, o. Applied to the effect of 
light m retarding growth in most growing organs, 
as distinct from its stimulating effect on leaves 
1875 Bpnneit & Dycr tr. Saefts' Bot 677 In most leaves 
endowed with periodic movements the paratonic influence of 
light is so strong that it neutralises them. Ibid 67S Hoth 
the periodic and paiatomc movement . is lost when they [the 
plants] have remained in the dark for a consideiable time, 
such ns a whole day ; m other words, they become rigid by 
long exposure to darkness. X878 M^Nab Bot 136 In other 
cases the nutations are due to the action of external caases 
on giowth. Such nutations are called paratonic or kinetic. 
Hence Farato nicallya^zi , in a paratonic manner 
(m quot, in sense 2 a). 

x8Bo C, & F Darwin Movm. PI. 123 But cotyledons, 
besides being hehotropic, are affected paiatouically (to use 
Sachs' expression} by light. 

II Paratonueirxe (paratongT). [Fr., f. Para- 2 
+ ionfwre thunder ] An apparatus for protection 
against * thunder-stroke * ; a lightning-conductor. 

x8*7 London Enc^cl. xv 74 The stem of a patatonnerre 
effectually defends a circle of which it is the centre, 1879 
Noad Llectrictty (ed 3) 112 Paratonnerres or Lightning 
Conductors for the Protection of Telegiaph Lines 
Paratopism (paimt^piz’m), nonu^wd. [f. 
Para-I I + Gr rdiros place + -ISM cf. Para- 
oubonismJ (See quot ) 

1851 Fiasei^s XLIIL 80 We want some word winch 
will be,ir the same relation to place as anachfontsvt does to 
time— for his paratopiswsj let us say 

Farator, van Paritor, aphelic f. Apparitor. 
FaTatory, rau-\ liX(\.L.paraiontmf f. L. 
pardt-t ppl stem ol pardre to prepare : see -oby.] 
A place of preparation ; ^ y a vestry or saciisty 
1877 Lfe Gloss Litnrg Terins^ Paraioty —An old Eng- 
lish tcim for a vestry —Sec Paratormm Paraiortum — 

I A place of piraaiation. 2 Hence, a vestry, sacristy, or 
xobmg chamber for ecclesiastics. 

Faratory, var. PABiETiVBY Obs.^ pellitory. 
tParatrage'diate, v. Obs. ^ [meg. f. L. 
pat atrageeddre^ f. Gr. TrapaTpay^SeiVf f. vaparpi^ 
y<p 5 os pseudo-tragic, bombastic : see Para- 1 i ] 
mlr. To speak or write in mock-tragic style; to 
use bombastic language. 

1656 Bwoot Glossozr ^ Parairagediate. 1639 Hickman 
just\f. Fathers 4 How doth Mr. Pierce paiaLragaediale? 
How doth he tumble in hn, ugly tropes, and rowle lumselfe 
in his rayling eloquence ? 1683 E. Hooker Pf ef Porte's 
mystic Div. 19 In regaid of their so paratiagoediating. 

II Faratragoadia (pjeratrad^r dia). [mod.L., 
f Gr. ffc^Jar^Doy^iS-iis : seepicc] Mock-tragedy. 
xBox A. T. Murray On Parody and Paratiagoedia 
in Aristophanes 1897 T G. Tucker in Class. Rev, XI, 
344/1 The paratragoedia of comedy. 

ParatnpsiB * see Para- 1 i. 

Paratriptic (pasratn ptik), a, (sb) Med, etc. 
[f. Gr, no pa- Para- ^ beside, alongside of, against, 
etc + TpiiTT-, deriv. stem of rpi^uv to rub ; cf. Gr. 
rrapaTpiiBeiv to rub on or against,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to friction or chafing. 

^37 in Mayne Ex/os. Lex 

2 . Having the property of preventing waste of 
bodily tissue. Also as sb, A substance having 
this property. 

1887 W. S Searle in N. Amer. Rev CXLV. 150 The 
paratriptic effect peisists and daily continues to manifest 
Itself. /^riijThe so-called paiatrlptics— or preventers of 
waste in the body. Of these the most common and best 
Imown are wine, tea, coffee, and tobacco, X89X T Child 
Delicate Dining xi. 116 Tea, coffee, and tobacco come 
under the heading to which scientific men have given the 
name cf Paratt iPtics. 

Paratrophia to Paratyphlitis : see Para- 1 i. 
+ Fa rature. Obs, rare^\ [ad, L. pardtura 
preparation.] 
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1636 Blount Glossogr.^ Pat aim the matter whcicot 
any thing is made 

t Paran*3ice. Obs [Aphetic f. apai attnee, Ap- 
PARifiNCE 2 ] - Appabenoe 2 . Ill Imer of pai awice^ 
heir of appnrency, heir apparent 
tf 1430 Bk Cnrtasye 497 in Babces Bk (1868) 313 No mete 
for mon sclialle sayed be, Bot for kynge or prynce or duke 
so fre , For heieis of paiaunce also y-wys 

t Farau nt, iz. Obs, lare"-^^, [a. OF pm ant 
apparent, visible, of eminent or distinguished ap- 
pearance, pr. pple of paroty^L. pare? e lo appear ] 
Appaicnl, prominent, distinguished 

c X430 Merun 356 These foure wcie paraunl a-bovc alle the 
totlier, flbr these dide soche prowesse with her owne bodyes 
that It was wonder 

Faraimter, -tre, -tur, obs ff. Peeadventure 
F aravaginitis : see Para- 1 r. 
t Paravai’l, adu {a ) Obs exc. Hist. Also G 
paraual, 6-7 -availe, 7 peravall(e [a OF par 
aval down (of direction orposilion), f par tlirough, 
by (ofieii - Kng be-) + aval^ A vai, adv and picp., 
‘down’ —L advallem lo the valley, as opposed 
to amont, ad inontem to the hill, up ] Down below 
or beneath , below one 111 position , as tenant pai- 
avail, one who holds under another wJio is himself 
a tenant; spec with English legal wi iters since 
1 6th c., the lowest tenant, he who actually worked 
or occupied the land, etc. Opposed to PAiiAMoaNT, 
The English view of a tenant paiaxtatl was prob in- 
fluenced by the enoneous notion winch conncclcd the woid 
with avail, because the lowest tenant or actual holder was 
he who made his avail or profit out of the land Cf a X634 
Coke On Litt. ii (1642) 296 The Tenant of the l.'ind is 
called Tenant per (waiU, because it is piesunicd, lliat lie 
hath avaiie and piofit by the land 
[Z33X Fii^iiEKB Nat Biev 80 h, Et Ic seignurpai amount 
destieigne le tenant paravale pour le^ bcruicea dont [etc ] ] 
*579 J Studbes Gaping Gulf D iij, In respect whereof al 
other the greatest caslelles, honors, and manors, aie but 
mesnallies or rather very messuages and tennneyes paraual. 
1585-6 Hooker Semt. yustif § 28 Let the Pope no 
longer count himself Loid Paiamount over the Pi inces of 
the eartli, no longer use Kings as his tenants \Ld 1613 
servants] paravaile. a 1625 Sir H Finch Lim (1636) 156 
The Loid grants his seignioiy, the Mesne must aituiue, and 
not the tenant paiauaile for the Mesne is Tenant to the 
Loid 1647 N Bacon Govt Eng 1 hx (1739)114 All 
degrees from the LiOid paramont to the Tenant paiavale. 
1766 Blacks roNB Comm II v (5o The king thciefoiewas 
billed lord paramount; A was both tenant and lord, or was 
a mesne lord , and B was called tenant paravail, or the 
lowest tenant 

b. Cottrt paravail, Ihe court below ; a lowci or 
mfenor court of law. 

a 1650 Beaumont Poems (N ), But though there lie writs 
from the courts paramount. To stay the proceedings of the 
courts paravaile 

t Farairant, -aunt, Obs, [a OF./am- 
vant adv. and piep , ‘ before ’ m time or place, 
f. par ‘tlirough, by, be-' + avant before:— L, 
^abante from before. 

In mod. F. retained only in the archaic pai avant que 
befoie tliat, and the compound aupai avant bcfoie, in tunc, 
formerly The latter has heaped tip successive element*!, 
until It has, for the expression of the simple L. adv. ante, 
the lepresentatives of ad illiid per ah ante'l 
Before ; m front ; before the rest, pre-emmently. 
1^90 Spenser F. Q iil 11. z6 Tell me some maikes by 
which he may aj^eare, If chaunce I bun encounter par- 
avaunt. 1393 — Col Chut 941 Yet that I may her honour 
paravant. And praise her worth, though far my wit above. 
1396 — F. VI X. X5 But that faire one, That in the midst 
was placed para vaunt. 

Paraventure, obs. form of Peradventure. 
Paravesical, -xanthine, etc ‘ see Para-1 i, 2 . 
Paraxial (paim’ksial), a, Anat. and Zool, [f. 
Para- I i + L. axi s Axis : cf axial ] Lying along- 
side, or on each side of, the axis of the body. 

i86z J R. Greene Man. A mm, hingd, Ceehni 228 The 
oral extremities of the paraxial canal system. 1870 Nichol- 
son Man, ZooL 113 The ‘paraxial system ', comprising tlie 
paragastric canals 1893 Syd Soc, Lex., Paraxial muscles, 
the muscles developed by the side of the vertebral column. 
Parayl(e, variant of Pareil, Parel Obs, 
Parays, obs, variant of Paradise. 

II Parazoa (pseraz^u a), sb, pi. Zool, [mod L* 
neut. pL, f. Gr. vapa- Para- 1 + C^oy animal ; after 
Protozoa, Metazoa] In some classifications, 
a name for the Sponges consideied as a division 
co-ordinate with Frotozoa and Metazoa. Hence 
Farozo an a , belonging to the Parazoa', sb., 
a member of the Parazoa. 

1887 SoLLAS in Encycl Brit XXII. 421/1 The phylum 
Parazoa or Spongtse consists of two main branches, 

llParazonium (i'a:razJani&m) Gr Antiq 
Also 7 anglicized as parazon, -zone. [L. (Mai tial}, 
ad. Gr. vapa^djyiov » vapa^vvldiov a da^er worn 
at the girdle, from vapa^covihos at the gmlle, f. 
rrapd beside + girdle, belt ] A small sword 
or dagger worn at girdle by the ancient Gieeks; 
also applied by mediseval writeis to similar weapons. 

1623 CocKERAM, Parazon, a wood-kmfe. [So 1658 in 
Phillips.] 1674 Blount Glossogr (ed. 4), Pat ozone {para, 
zommi), a Dagger, Fauchon, or Short Sword 1830 Leitch 
tr C. O. Mailer's Anc. Art § 4x4 (ed. 2) 579 The Athenian 
Anakes in chlamydes with parazonia, on a sardonyx as 
amulet x874BouiBLL..dms^ ui 49 A weapon . 


in general use by all tlashcs of Greek soldiei'^, is a short 
sword or dagger, called parazomum (belt companion), which 
sometimes was reduced to the pioportions of a kmfe 

PaTbake, zi. nonce-wd [f. par- in Parboil, 
taken as = ‘part’ + Bake] tians To bake 
partially, half bake. 

1883 Mrs Ritchie -/I/; j Dymotuli vi, Everything was so 
hot and so gUiiiig that very few people weic about , a few 
pai -baked fiyuies went qiiiLkly by 

ffParbleu Cpaibit;), mt Now only as Fr. In 
8 parblew. [h pat bleu (La Fonlaine, Moli6ie 
17th c), a deformation of paidieii ‘by God’, 
Pabdib ] An exclamation or minLcd oath 
1709 Prior Thief Cot del nr x, Paiblew, I shall have 
little Stomach to eat 18x3 Souiiu-v Match to Moscow i, 
The Helds wcic giccn, and tlie sky was blue, Morbleu I 
Paibleul i8j36 W. Ihvinc. Asiotia I 313 The poor 
Canadians [ejaculated] .'Paibleu! this is a s.id sunpe 
we aie i», bi other * * 

Parboil (pa'iboi 1 ), v Forms , a. 5 parbuille, 
'boylyn, 5-7 -boyl(o, (7 enon part-boil), 6- 
porboil 5 perbuille, 6-7 -boy 1(0, -boil©, 
[a OF paihoill-ir,parhoialht,pa)bonyllyi (Godef.) 
XpouibouiUer Colgi ) laic h, pci bullii e (Thcod. 
Pnsc .) to boil thoroughly, f pcj Ihi ongh , Ihoi oughly 
’^buUire lo bubble, iJoiL The prefix h.Ts been 
erron identified willi pat t, whence sense 2 ] 
tl trans. To boil thoi oughly Obs, 

cx4^o Two CooAeiy fils 6 Take fayic taboges paiboyle 
hem 111 fayie water, an haiine pi esse hcin on a fayie buid 
ci^Ko Douce MS 53, xx\ If 19 Lctc paibuillc hun i>3lli 
wtlf 1363 SrAi'LL-ioN tr. Bctk's Jlist Ch Enf 122 It 
might all be pcrboyled out by the lire of long li ibulalion. 
i6w Co7CK, J'oitrfioHtlkf , to parljoile tin oughly az6^ 
Sir T Maylrnz At chimagi/t/sv (1658) 2 Take the Haie 
and pai-boyl him, liien lake all the flesh fiom the bone 

2 . To boil pai Hally, half lioi). 

cx^o Promp Patv 38'’/! Paibo>lyn mete, scmibuHio, 
paibttUto, 1530 Palsgk 652/1 It nmsle Ije pailwyled first 
and than bakeii il le fault patbouyllyr ptemier et puts 
Ic mettle cuyraufour 1553 Kdin Decades 183 FIcsshc 
can not bee preserucd..exccplc it be loslcd, sodden orptr- 
boylde 16x3 I’uuuiAb Pilgrimage viii 111 623 Sometimes 
they will peiboiie their lucatc a little. 1670 Blount 
GUmogr.{fi.d -A^ Pattlioil, to bod m pai t not fully 1769 
Mrs. Raiiald Jfousekpt (1778) 15 x Pniboil a calrs- 
hcad, when cold cut it in pieces 1853 Kam Gt inncll Exp. 
xvii (1856} 130 Rub with soda, wash out the soap thus 
ficcly made, pai bod and pickle. 

3 . In figui alive or hypcibolical use (from i or 2); 
usually in refeicnce lo oicrhealmg 

1366 Drant Horace, Sat ix Eiij b, My liailc In cbollcr 
perboylde was 1398 B. Jonson hv. Man in Hum iv 1, 
’Jhey should haue beene peibo>l’d, ind bak’d loo, cuery 
mothers Sonne x64a Howei l Ynir/ (Aib ) 74Whcn 
liee secs the same Sun winch only chcrishctb and gently 
warmes his Counti uy men, halfe parboy le and launc other 
people 1682 N, O Binkau's Luirm iv 12 He parboil'd 
in his mellow Sweat lay frying 1807 W Irving iialmag, 
viii On Style, Being squeued, and smollicred, and par- 
boiled at nightly balls X879 H Giokgl Ptogr ^ Pev, 
V 11. (z88i) 263 To get four dolhirs a day fur pai boiling 
themselves two thousand fctl undeigioimd 
Hence Parboiled (pa iboi Id ) ppl a , j* thoroughly 
boiled {obs.) \ partly boiled, haJf-boiled ; alsoyfi** ; 
hence Porboiledness , Pa'rboiling vbl. sb. and 
ppl a 

c 1440 Promp. Patv 382/1 “ Pai boy 1yd, pat bullUus 1539 
Mir? Mag, Jack Lade am. s Than weie on poales my 
parboylde quailcrspight CX644C1 Mixt Assembly 

Wks (168^ 33 Strange Scarlet Doctors these, tliey’ll pass 
m Story For Sinners half refin’d in Purgatory , Or par- 
boyl’d Lobsters. 1844 Tuppeu Twins xxiv x8o My fellow 
passengers weie lying about as weak os parboiled eels. 
X862 I etnple Bar Mag VI. 154 Sweltering licat and *par- 
boiledness seem to be tlic fashion c Promp, Pam 382/x 
*Pai boy lynge, pa? hullicio a 1360 R Hall Life Bp, Fisher 
(i6ss) 211 The parboyhng in hot water. 1727-41 Ciiamhers 
Cycl, Parboiling, in phaiinacy»,ctc. aleim applied lo fiuits, 
herbs, etc which aic boiled a little while, lo diaw out tlie 
first juices c 1450 Two CookcryMs 84 Take faire parcelly, 
and paiboyle hit in a potte, & “paiboyhnggc bro]>u 
ParbreaJc (paibr^k), jiJ Obs ot anli rare. 
[f. next ] Vomit, spewing 
X586 Marlowe zst Pi 'lamhuil v 11, Loathsome pai 
break of the Stygian snakes, 1390 Splnslk F <?, i i zo 
H er filthie parbreake all the place defiled has 1884 
Symonds Shnks. P?edec x 374 Tlie very parbieak of a 
youthful poet's indigestion. 

tParbreak (pajbi^i’k), v, Obs. Forms: a, 
5-7 ptvebrake, 6 -broke, -brack, 6-7 -break(o, 
5. 6-7 perbrake, -break. Fa pple 0 -braked, 
-brak’d, -brackt, -breakt, 7 -brak’t, -breaked 
[A compound of Brake z/C, of which it is a 
synonym; subseq referied to the more common 
Break v. The prefix is identical in foim wilh F. 
par-, and, like it, in Eng. occas. spelt pc?-; cf. 
Perbreak V. to break tin ongh or thoroughly By 

Sylvester, and in recent Diets , stressed payvieah] 
1 . To spew, vomit ; « Brake z>.c a. zu/r, 

CX440 Promp Pa?v. 47/2 Brakymge or parbrakyngc, 
vonntus 15x9 Horman Vulg. 39 b, He wyll nat cease fro 
surfettynge. tyll he be redy to parbrakc. a 1329 Skelton 
Duke of Albany 322 And virulently dysgorgyd, As though 
ye wolde parbrafee \rime to make]. 1330 Palsgr 478/1, 

I cast my gorge, as a baulke doth, or a man that parbraketh 
1587 Levins Pathway to Health (1632) 271), It will cause 
a man for to cast or perbreake. «x6xo Healey Iheo- 
pkrastus (t6i6) 14 Yesterday, hee saytb, I was wamble- 
uopt, and (sauing your presence} lurbrhk't. 
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PAROBt,. 


b. irans. 

154s Raynolo ByHh Mankynde 128 Marlce that the which 
the chylde doth perbrake, whether it sauer sharpely lyke 
vyneg^er 1573 Twyne x (1584) Pvb, His goldbright 

shield fire perbrakcs. 1589 Mar Martzne s Thou hast 
parbrackt out thy gorge, and shot out all thy arrowes. 1598 
Syl\ ESTER Du Bartas ir i iii* Furies 253 Come, parbre^ 
here youi foul, black, banefull gall. 

2 . Jig {irans ) To utter or pom forth recklessly 
or offensively , to vomit forth. 

1401 Poi Poems (Rolls) II 63 That someth the beter than 
with sotil sillogismes to parbrake thi with 1523 [Covcrd \Lrl 
Old God ij- New (1534) R, Many there are now a dates, which 
in y* pulpit do perbrake forth theyr priuate braulles, 
hatredes, & pryde. 1597-8 Bp Hall SaU i. v 9 And when 
lie hath parbrak’d his gi leued mind 1599 Bronghioiis Lett 
1. 6 Your virulent letters (parbrcakt from a poysonfuU 
stomacke) x 6 zg Z Loyd Lasi JSattell 165 One of those 
in whom Satan hath parbreaked and spewed the spawne 
of all sorts of sinne 

Hence t Phlrbrea*king vhl sh and ppl a 
c 1440 [see I a] 1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Parbrek> ng, vomtsse- 
ment 1590 Barhougii Meih PhystcJe 293 Miserably tor- 
mented with perbrakmg and continuall vomiting 1656 
Ridgley Prmi Physicktx It [ChohcJ is eased by parbreak- 
ing 1746 Exmoor Scoldim (EDS) 148 A wud ha’ 
had a coad, nggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha • 
t-Parbrui*lyie,t/. Sc. Obs, Erron. f. Babbulye, 
to confuse, perplex. 

1600 J Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 41 1 Maist con- 
fusedlte parbruilyied 

Farouckle (pajbz^kT), sb. Also 7 -hunkel, 
-bunkle, 8-9 -bunole. {OngJarbnnkiej ^btmcle, 
of unknown origin; about 1760 associated by 
popular etymology with buchle^ A device for 
raising or lowenng heavy objects, either vertically 
or m an inclined plane, by means of a rope of 
which both ends are passed round the object, a. 
A sling formed by passing the two ends of a rope 
round the object and tlirough a bight of the rope, 
and tightening, the weight of the object servmg to 
keep It tight. (See also quot, 1627.) b A rope 
having a bight looped round a post, etc., at the 
level to or from which the object is to be raised or 
lowered, and the two ends passed round the object, 
and hauled in or paid out to raise or lower it, the 
object acting as a movable pulley ; used in hoisting 
casks or other cylindrical bodies, also in Capt 
Cunningham’s method of furling a sail by hoisting 
the yaid in the bight of the chain. 

i6a6 Capt Smith Ac(ud Yng Seamen 13 The canhookes, 
sUngs, and parbunkels 1627 — Seaman’s Gram v 21 A 
Parbunkel is two ropes that haue at each end a noose or 
lumpe l?loope] that being crossed, you may set any vessell 
that hath but one head vpon them, bringing but the loopes 
ouer the vpper end of the caske, fix but the tackle to them, 
and then the vessell will stand strait to heaue out, or take 
m without spilling 1638 Phillips, A Pmhu 9 ikh (in Navi- 

f ation), a roap seased together at both ends , and so put 
ouble about the Cask to hoise it in by 1704 J Harris 
Lex Pechn I, Pm bnnclct a Rope m a Ship, almost like 
a pail of Slin^ ; ’tis seized both Ends together, and then 
put double about any heavy thing that is to be hoised in or 
out of the Ship , having the Hook of the Runner hitched 
into It to hoise it up by M3i-t8oo Bailey, Parhuncle {Sea 
Tetm), 1769 Falconpr Diet Marine (1776)* Parbuckle. 
1823 Crabb Techml Diet , Parbuckle 1831 Jane Porter 
Sir E Seaward’s Narr II 63 By means of planlra, and 
tackles, and parbuckles, they succeeded in dragging the gun 
up to the flag-staff 1838 Encycl Brit , Pmbnncle [same 
as quot 1704I 1867 Smytii SailoYs ]Vord-bk s. v , Une 

pai buckle is frequently used in public-house vaults. 

attub i779mAlmonie^7H«HW"n!«f^^Vin 372 , 5 ofathoms 
of skid and parbuckle rope 

Pa'rbucklO) [f prcc sb.] To raise 

or lower (a cask, giin, etc ) by the device of a par- 
buckle see piec b. 

1831 Trelawnty Adv Younger Son xcvi, We parbuckled 
Louis into his shore-grave *833 Marryat P .S'i;h/ 5 « xlin, 
You might parbuckle it up to the very top x8® F A 
Griffiths Artil Man (1S62) no To parbuckle a gun is to 
roll it so as to cause it to ino\e in either direction fiOTi the 
spot on which it rests 1890 Daily Nexos 19 Aug 3/2 Ihe 
gun has then to be dismounted down the rear on watered 
skids, moved then on rollers, and parbuckled across a ditch 
Hence Parbuckling sb (also atfrtb.) 

1839 F. A Gritfiths Ariil Man. (1B62) 13X Where there 
IS a swell, parbuckling is not to be attempted Ibid , Ihe 
ends of the parbuckling skids should rest on the dunnage 
Parc, obs or alien form of Pabk. 

Parcaaa, parcas(e, vanant of Pebcasb Obs. 
t Pa*rcage. Sc. Obs. [a. F parcage, f partner 
to Pabk ] Enclosure, shutting up (of stray beasts) 
1433 Truce w Scotl m Rymer Foedera (1710) XI 337 
Without IVnding, Parcage or other Distourbing 1576 Reg 
Privy Council Scot Ser, i II 323 To doubill the pane of the 
parcage or poindage 

Parcar(e, Parcee, obs ff Pabkeb, Pabsee. 
Parceit, Paroeive, obs ff. Pebceit, Pebcbivb. 
Parcel (paisel, pausM), sb Forms a. 4-6 
paroelle, 5^6 -cele, 4-S -cell, (5-7 passell, 9 
dml. passdl), 6 parsel, -syll, 4- parcel. 4-7 
peroel(l, 6 persell [a. F parcelle * Vr.parce/a, 
Pg parcella. It. particella -L type *parttceUa, 
dim. ol parhcula^ dim oi pdrs^ pai't~em^NN^~\ 

I \.gen A part, portion, or division u/any thing 
(matenal or immaterial), considered separately, as 
a unit ; a small part, a particle, arch. 


By parcels by part*?, a part at a time, piecemeal 
cx^ Chaucer Compl Pite xod What nedeth to shewe 
parcel of my peyne ? c 1391 — Astral i. g 12 A certein par- 
celle of the body of a man. 14x2-30 Lydg Chron, Troy i 
vu, Where as Naso recordeth. But percell eke of the \n- 
kyndnesse Of this J ason 1459 m Somerset Medieval WiUs 
(1901) 193 Chargyng my said sonne that he never clayme 
parcel! ne part thereof 1523 Fitzherb. Sun* Prol, (1539) 2 
That there be no parcell thereof loste. xSzS Prymke Love- 
lockes 9 Those onely suffer a little part and parceit of their 
Haire to growe long 1692 Ray Disc. 11 v (1732) 226 A 
great Parcel of the Earth is every year earned into the Sea. 
1794 Godwik Cal IVtlliams 242 They took up the detached 
parcels of my miserable attire. 1873 M Arnold Lit. 4- 
Dogma{xZ’j€) p xxxi, Truth more complete than the i»arcel 
of truth any momentary individual can seiTC 1879 Ruskin 
Lett to Clergy 37 The insinuation of having committed 
the smallest parcel of them [sms] 

b. A constituent or component part, one of the 
pmts or members {of something), something in- 
cluded m a whole : emphasizing comprehension 
in the whole, rather than partitive character. 
(Often without article) atch. (exc as in c.) 

Qpa parcel with • of a piece with, consonant with 
x^^ Rolls 0/ Parli IV 60/1 The fees of his seal, which is 
parcel and partie of his sustenance. 14. 26 Pol Poems 
(E E T. S ) 5 x/i 6 pe leste lygeman wi}> body and rent, He 
is a parcel of Jie crowne 1370 T. Norton tr Nowels 
Catec/t. (1853) 204 To praise and magnify God’s goodness . 
is parcel of the worshipping of God 1665 Bacon AiAf 
Learn. i 1. § 3 That nothing parcel of the world is denied 
to man’s inquiry and invention 1784 Cowper Tosh v 247 
Being parcel of the common mass. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
(ed 2) III. 27s Franchises which were originally parcel 
of the ro3ml prerogative xfex Swinburne Songs he/. Sum 
rise^ Lttany of Nations 95 Till the soul of man he parcel 
of the sunlight. 

c. Phrase pari and parcel see Past sh 18, 
f d. Share, allotted portion. Obs. 

X3fi2 Langl. P, pi a XL 50 Luyte [B litel] loueh he >at 
lord i>at lenep him pat Blisse, pat hus^rtep with be pore 
A parcel when him neodef? 1393 Ibid u xxiii. 280 pei shal 
geue Jkj freres A parcel to preye for hem and maken hem 
niurye With J>e remenant of pe ^od a 1400-30 A lexander 
4318 pe poueit of cure persons for plente we hald, Pe quilke 
is part vs, all pe pake be pai cells euyn 

t©. A part of the world, of a country, etc.; 
sPvETJ^ 13. Obs.^aie 

1382 STANYHURST.^»wiflr, etc III. (Arb.) 85 How beyt iheese 
parcels in sayling must he refused. Ibid , Cornetts 11 136 
Wheare barcks haue passed, with cart's that parcel is 
haunted [in winter] 

ff. Pait (ill a play, etc), r 61 e. Ohs rare. 

CX412 Hoccleve De Reg Piinc* 3055 In lordes courtes 
pou pleyest pi parcel. 

2 spc. a A portion or piece of laud ; esp.^ in 
Law of IReal Property, as pail of a manor or 
estate, (Often without article ) 

[132X Rolls of Parti I 387/1 Tenant de dis parceles de 
terre] ?X449 Paston Lett 1 93 On lese then that hesel 
a pai cel of his land. 1539 Bible (Great) 1 Chron, xi xg And 
there was there a paiseU of grounde full of baileye 2604 
in Eng Gilds (1870) 433 For that parcell he shall agree with 
the lord for his years rent i6ix Bible fofm iv 5 A city of 
Samana neere to the parcell of CTound that lacoh gaue to 
his sonne loseph 2642 tr Perkins’ Pnf Bk in, § 226 
100 A parcell of an acie of land 1720 Col Rec Penniylv 
III loS Owners of certain parcels of Land 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed 2)s v Twi/ord^ In this town is a parcel of 
ground, said to be in the county of Wilts 1883 C Sweet 
Law DicC Pmcel, m tlie Law of Real Property, signifies 
a part or portion of land Thus, every piece of Copyhold 
land forms parcel of the manor to which it belongs 2897 
60 61 Vtct (Land Transfer Act) c 65. § 14 (2) Regard 
being had to ready identification of parcels 

b. A small portion, item, instalment, if a sum 
of money, a small sum Now fare or Obs 
149X Hen. Vll in Ellis Orig Lett Ser 11 I 172 The said 
summe of ten pounds and every parcell therof 2524 
Churchw Acc St GileSt Reading 20 For the bequest of 
Pokeriges wife in parcel of a more Sm®. vjj viij^ 2586 A 
Day Rng. Secretary \ (2625) no To credite him with a 
small parcell of money in dispatch of a lourney. 2390 
Recorde, etc Gr Aries (1646) 202 The parcels of these foure 
Merchants made in one summe 240 pounds. 2733 in Fowler 
Hist. C. C. C. (0 H. S ) 287 ffhe College received the] last 
Paicel of Lord Coleraine’s Legacy. 

f c, A small portion or passage of a book, esp. 
a sacred book, as the Bible ox the Koran. Obs. (or 


merged in I.) 

2370 T Norton tr Nomers Catech. (1853) *73 This parcel, 
‘ the communion of saints doth somewhat more pminly 


paicel of Scripture 1636 Clavts Mysf xiv 185 The 

paicdl of Scripture whence I have taken my text 1635 E 
Ttrry Voy E. Ind 264 The Mahometan priests, .read some 
parcells out of their Alcoran, upon Frydays 

td. Anih. A term of a progression, Obs rare, 
2442 Recorde Gr Aries {-mis) 2*3 Tell how many numbers 
thSe are (which© numbers here [in progression] wee call 
places 01 parcels). 

fe. Gtam. A particle. Obs. 
tw GohDim Cahill on Ps viii 4Thispa«:ell (C/«‘)anmng 
the Hebrewes imporleth as much as (Quta) m Latin, which 
signifyeth (by cause) in English , 

t8. Each of the definite parts or units which 
make up a complex whole (material or imma- 
terial); an item, detail, particular, point; esp. an 
Item of an account. Obs. 

c 2330 R Brunne Chion. (1810) 13S Liste and I smile rede 

.. .. Tr nM-.. man in rlnnc urilla 1rAc^A 


Poston Lett, II 332 Pics yow to send m&passels of costes 
and expences ;e here and pay for the <?aid causez. x$09 
Fisher Fun Senn. Hen. VII Wka (1876) 279 The fourth 
percell of his complaynt 2396 Shaks t Hen lY^iiu ii 159 
0x642 Bp "SioviiTAGu Acts Mon vul (1642)5x3 No Herald 
could draw downe a better Fedegree, uere it possible to 
prove the parcels. 

A separate portion qfa material or substance 
(rarely of something immatenal) ; a small piece, 
particle; a (small or moderate) quantity or 
amount ; a lot, Ohs. exc as in b and c. 

14x3 Pilgr Sowle (Caxton) 1 liL (1839) 4 The Centre was 
veray derke, withoute ony parcel of clereness. a X348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VJJI 51 We finde m a corner, a great persell 
of blond 2684 T. Burnet Th Earth 11 67 Such undtscover’d 
parcels of fire, as lie fix'd and imprison'd in hard bodies. 
2734 Swift Let Wks. 1824 XVIIl 255, I prophesied a fine 
tercel of weather from yesterday but I was deceived 2737 
A Cooper Distiller i 11 (1760) 15 Being thus loosely mixed 
with a moderate Parcel of the Liquor. 2830 Rater & 
Lardner Mech iiu 32 An inanimate parcel of matter is 
incapable of changing us state of rest or motion 
b. Milling {local) I seequols. 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss , Parcel, Com , a heap of 
dressed ore ready for sale. 2883 Gresley Gloss Terms Coal, 
itnningi Parcel (S. Staff), an old term for a ton; really 
27 envts. 2903 Eng. Died Diet , Panel (Cornw,), a' quantity 
of tin stone of a certain weight and uniforin quality. 

o. deal A small quantity of new-mown hay 
spread out to diy. 

2863 Barnes Gloss Dorset s.v Haymeaken, On the follow- 
ing morning the. cocks are thrown abroad in passels— > 
parcels— which, after being turned, are in the evening put 
up into large ridges— weals. 

1 5 . One of several parts into which a thing is 
broken 01 divided; a fragment, piece. Obs. 

1686 Burnet Trav li (1750) 94 They piece their broken 
Pots so dose.. without any Cement, by sowing with Iron 
Wire the broken Parcels together x6B8 Stradling Serm, 
(1692) x86 To join and re-unite the scattered parcels. 2783 
Ainsworth Lai Diet (Morell) iv. s.v Abiyrtes, Being 
busied in gathenng up the parcels of his son’s body, 

+ b. ^ (Usually contemptuous.) Obs. 

1398 B JoNSON Ev. Man in Hunt iii vii, I muse, your 
parcell of a souldier returnes not all this while 2599 — 
CyntIvuCs Rev 11 i, What parcel of man hast thou lighted on 
for a Master? 2^ Dekker Gulls Honh-bk v {1862} 27 
Get some fragments of French, or small parcels of Italian, 
to fling about the table. 

t6. A small party, company, collection, or 
assemblage (of persons, animals, or things); a 
detachment; a group, lot, set; a drove, flock, 
herd. Obs. exc dial or as in h 
In earlier instances proh. always implying a portion of 
a larger body or of a whole, hut eventually losing this 
implication. 

[CX449 Pecock (Rolls) 1 1 438 Ech Apostle was heed 

of oon certeyn parcel of peple ] 1588 Shaks L L.L.v li 
x6o A holy parcell of the fairest dames that euer turn’d 
iheir backes to mortall viewes. 26x3 Sir T Roc ftnl in 
Chui chill Voy, (1704) I 767/2 [Penguins] do not fly, but 
only walk in parcels. x^lMXTVi.n.x.Brie/Rel 604 

When the English horse went, they went hut in parcells 
17x2 Steele ^eci No 326 P 5 A parcel of Crows heartily 
at Break-fast upon a piece of Horse-flet.h 1775 Romans 
Florida App. 34 A parcel of dangeious sunken heads called 
the Hen and Chickens 1780 A Young Tonrirel. I 96 Sheep 
are kept in small parcels 2841 Gatlin iV Ainer Ind (1844) 
II xlviiL 128 One day, a parcel of them were run upon so 
suddenly by the Choctaws 2893 Emerson Man ^ Not 8g 
(E D D.)Tne arrival and passing over of a parcel of linnets 
b. In depreciative or contemptuous itse . A ‘ lot*, 
‘set’, ‘pack’. 

2607 Middleton Michaelm Term in i 167 You parcel of 
a rude, saucy, and unmannerly nation 170a Addison Dial 
Medals 1721 1 533 Ofgieatuse. to let posterity see 

their forefathers were a parcel of blockheads 27^8 L. Temple 
Sketches (ed 2) 76 Born Lyars; who tell you every Day 
very seriously a Paicel of insipid unmeaning Lies. 2778 
Miss Burney Evelina xiv, 1 think the English a parcel of 
brutes x8x8 'Razu'ct Eng Poets vii, (1870) 17a Making a 
paicel of Yixy faces over the matter x^x ‘ Rita’ My Lady 
Coquette 1, I’m not going to be lectured by a parcel of girls 
7. A quantity of anything or a number of things 
(esp. goods) put together or wrapped up in a sin^e 
package (usually of moderate or small size) , an 
Item of goods in carnage or postage ; a package : 
now chiefly used of packages wrapped m brown 
paper Bill of parcels * see Bill sb B 6 . 

[a 1362 G Cavendish Wohey (1893) 148 Basketts with old 
plate, and bokes conteyning the valewe and way te of every 
parcell c 1645 Howell Lr// IV. xlvi, I Receiv’d that choice 
parcel of Toli^co your servant brought me 3 269a Oxford 
Almanack in Woods Life (1848) 162 For the carriage of the 
greatest parcel, (all being to be esteemed parcels under one 
quarter of an hundred weight,) one shilling 27x3 Loud 
Gas. No. 5330/3 The General Penny-Post-Office where 
Letters and Parcels will be taken m as usual 174s L)e 
Foe's Eng, Tradesman 2 . (t84T) I 6 He sees the bills of 
parcels ofgoods bought 2820 W Huntingdon in ^ Rev 
(1821) XXIV, 484 A shoemaker, told me a parcel was left 
there for me, ,I opened it, and behold there was a pair of 
leather breeches. i8<i4 Dickens Mart, Chus. ii^ The 
youngest Miss Pecksniff ran out again to pick up his hat, 
his brown-p^er parcel, his umbrella, his gloves. 1897 Paper 
pai cels [see Paper loa], 

b. imnsf and Jig. Cf. Bdrdle 3 . 

2783 Reid Intell Powers Man 11. x. 283 What I call 
a lather, a brother, or a fnend, is only a paicel of ideas m 
my own mind. 2822 Hazlitt TeUtle 4 . Ser ii xii (1869)246 
It IS true j can , rake up a parcel of half-forgotten observa- 
tions. 2842 A Combe Physiol. Dieesiton (ed 4) 73 A con- 
tinuation of the circular fibres of the gullet, whiim divide 
into two parcels. 
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PARCELMEAL. 


e Comm, A quantity (sometimes definite) of 
a commodity dealt with iii one transaction ; £S^, 
m the wholesale market • a ^Jot ' 
i8^ McCulloch Cawm Did (1852), Parcel^ a terra 
indilTerently applied to <;n)all packages of wares, and to 
large lots of goods. In this latter sense, ao hogsheads of 
sugar or more, if bought at one price, are denominated 
‘a parcel of sugar’. 188a limes 19 July 13 At to-day’s 
cloth market,. considerable paicds of winter stock were 
taken for Italy, Austna [etc} 1897 Dmly Hews 17 Jeb 
itU Cocoa.— At public sale to day the parcels ofieied went 
ou freely at dearer prices. 

8 . Laio, (J>I) The name given to that part of a con- 
veyance, lease, or other deed dealing with property, 
which follows the operative words, and contains 
the description of the pioperty dealt with , m the 
case of lands, generally beginning with such words 
ns ^ All that piece or parcel of land etc j forming 
the last of the clauses called the Premisshs 

x7dd Buicicstonb: Comm 11 App No it (margin) X837 
T. Martin ComfeymmnsU 84 Of Parcels, Du'uv 
SON Conveyancing- Introd § 7 Of Pai-cels llie word 
* parcel’, seems to have been onginally applied, in the 
sense of * a piece', to land only [see smse 2], but in modern 
usage the evpression ‘parcelh’ is used to signify ibe de- 
scription of the propel ty, be it what U may x88a C Sweet 
Lmo Did, 

9 Miid = PAKOELLrNO vM sh 4 b. 

187S Knight Die/ Muh 1632/2 Pmed {NauitcaD^ 

0 wiapping of tailed cam as on a rope to pi event chafing 

II. ail?ib and Comh, 

10 . Ordinary attributive uses and combinations, 
chielly in sense 7, as f>auel hookj boy^ comyavy^ 
hflj man, office, f>ojiej, varr, fajcel-cairywy, 
•pachng, dying' sbs and adji, , parcel-carrier, 
one who or that which carries a parcel, sfec, 
a basket or case slung fiom a cable, etc. for tians- 
portmg x^arcels, parGel(s) delivery, the action of, 

01 an agency foi, dehvenng paicels (also atfnb) , 
f parcel ground, a ^parcel’ of land (see 2 a), 
4 parcel like (-lyk), aiin , ?m pait, partly ( = Par- 
ceIjLY aiiv 2) ; parcel paper, stout paper, usually 
brown and unsized, made or used Jor wiapping 
parcels, parcel- wise adv , by * parcels’ or portions, 
bit by Lit, xnecemeal See also PAROEL-MAkKiij 
Paroel post 

1838 SiMMONDS Did Trade, *Pm cel bool, a merchant’s 
register book of the dispatch of parcels 1897 Daily ITews 
13 Dec. 8/4 By day these Boj'S aie eiraiid boys, *paicd 
boys, van boys, office boys 1893 IFesim Gaz 19 Sept 3/1 
The railway companies fancied that tins new develop, 
ment of Post Office enterprise would destroy their ^parcel- 
carrying business 1878 JevoNS Pi-iim Pol Ecoti \v 12s At 
piesent there are a great number of ^parcel companies 1844 
RIrs Caulylb Ldi 1 . 291 Send me some books by the 
’^paicels delivery 1858 Simmonds Did. J-iade, Parcels 
Delivery Company, a company in London which reccivts, 
and delivers by vans, pat kages and small parcels over the 
inetiopohs Daily Ntms 14 Oct 5/3 Tips to omnibus 

men and parcels delivery men are unknown m London 1632 
Limaow/Vrrzt iv 166 If these Timanotswoie not rewarded, 
with such absolute possessions of ^’parcell grounds 18^ 
Knight Did Meek Suppl, * Parcel Lift, a dumb waiter 
used in stores and warehouses 1426 Lydg De Gml Pilgi 
97S9 Ffor, ffyrst, the sowle pryncypally Sasteneth & bereth 
the bodyj And ^parcel-lyk The body bereth by accident 
The sowle 1567 Maplet Gr Forest aS The rest of time 
hath he in part and parcell like so disposed and ordred of 
Nature to lay halde on the other life above this. x88a 
OaiLviE, ^Parcel office, a place where parcels aie leceived foi 
delivery i827A'rA«. AVr'. XLV 429 Some have a ^'parcel- 
packing action x866 Geo Eeiot F Holt (1868) so A pence- 
countmg, *parcel-£ymg geneiation, such as mostly fill your 
chapels 1647 Trapp Comm, Heb ix 8 The mystery of 
Christ was manifested piecemeal and *parsel-wise 1876 
Gro, Eliot Derll xvi 45 Looking at life parcel-wise 
B adv or quasi-fl^fzi or adj. [Cf similar use 
of jbailj part- ] 

1 Id part, pailly, partially, in some degree, to 
some extent f a qualifying vb or phrase. Ohs, 
c 140a Lydg Conipl Bl. Kni 224 The sake teres that fro 
myn eyen falle, Paicel declare grounde of my peynes alle 
014*0 — Thehes Prol , Chaucer’s "Wks (1561) 256 b/i To 
moi owe eaily we will forthe, parcell afore prime 1430-40 
•^Bochas vni \xvu (1558) 13 b, Parcell for pride, parcel 
foi gladnesse 

b qualifying acljs , as parcel hhnd, deaf, dnink, 
Greek, guilty, Latin, mad, Popish, etc. Also 
rAitoErrGiLT Obs, sincc T 7 th c., but revived by 
Scott and used by later writers 
In ihese often hyphened, but propeilyso only when the 
adj IS used Qd, part-, half 

* 4^3 [see Parcel-oiltJ idoi B Jonson Poetaster v, m, 
Parcel-gnilty, I 1609 Dfkker GnlFs Hom-hk, 11 (1862) 

12 Their pai cel Greek, parcel-Latin gibberibli 1618 Flctciifr 
Chances iv m, She is paicell drunke ai66i Fuller 
Woithies, Somerset (166a) ip The Author being parcel- 
popish. i8a6ScoTi IFaodst iv, The ivoi thy dame was parcel 
blind, and more than parcel deaf 1834 Aihenieum i Apr 


W humour, parcel jocose, parcel stupid 1873 F Hall 

Mod Eng 1 23 Penny-a-lineis and Such parcel-learned ad- 
venturers have had their fellows in every age 1897 W. C 
Hazi ITT Ourselves 26 Our Church is a mixed mstuulion, 
parcel divine, parcel terrestrial 

c. qualifying sbs , as parcel ass, bawd, broker, 
devil, heresy, laztyer, poet, Protestant, soldier, etc, 
Ohs. since 17 th c., till revived by Scott 
Often hyphened, but properly so only when it has an adj 
force, as in quots, idoa, a iCdi, c j66 ^, 1672, 1867, 


x6oa Dekxer Satirom, Wks 1873 I. 235 Nay and thou 
dost, the Patcell poeis shall sue thy Wrangling Muse. 1603 
Shaks Meas for M 11 1 63 He Sir a Tapster Sir ' parcel! 
Baud one that serues a bad woman. x6o8 Day Hum 
outofBr I i, Irue, shee’s parcell poet, parcell fidler already, 
i6ro B JoNSOM Alch IV vi, That paicell broker, and whole- 
bawd, all rnskall x6ix Barrey Ram Alley i 1 in Hazl 
Dodsley X 273 Parcel lawyer, pm cel devil, all knave 164a 
Harington Qtceen of Arragon i, Who vents him For 
ought but parcell-asse may be in danger a x 56 x Fuller 
IFort/ues, Yorhsh, (1662) 213 He was at the least a Parcell- 
Protestant c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem Col Hutchinson 
(1848) 135 He. then, I know not how, got to be a parcel- 
judge m Ireland 1672 Sir C Wyvili. Triple C-iown 70 
Friar Pedro has maik'd them with the black Coal of parcel 
Heresle 1820 Scott Ahhoi iv, He was a jester and a parcel 
poet 1829 ^ Jinl 25 Apr, A ventiiloquist and paicel 
juggler came in. 1849 Ticknor Spm Lit I 242 mU, The 
principal peisoiiage is Marcelia, — parcel witch, wholly 
shameless -* 8^7 E owrLL study Wind (1870) 05 Gilliert, 
Hawkins, Fiobisher and Drake, parcel-soldieis all of them. 
+ 2 . elhpL » Parcel-gilt (Nares.) Ohs 
1613 Beaum & Ft Coxcomb iv iii, The Turkey carpet, 
And the great parcel salt, Nan, with the cruets 

Parcel (pa'*isel, pa js’l), z;. [f Parcel Cf 
mod F parcelkr to divide into parcels or veiy 
small portions. Tlie connexion of sense 3 is not 
apparent, and it is perhaps a distinct word,] 

1 . tram. To divide or distribute into ‘parcels’ 
or (small) portions. (Usually with 

*384-5 m T West Aniiy Furness (1774) a 60 Devydingo, 
pcicellinge, and poicioninge of tenements 16x0 willki 
HexaplaDan 319 H Jhoughton dolli th(i<; poiccll out 
the 3 cares. 1639 b oller Holy War v ui. (1840) 245 Whose 
verdict we will parcel into these several pailiciilars 1727 
Pope, etc. Ait of Sinkmg ii4Dividc2d into several branches, 
and parcelled out to sevcial trades X796 Morse Amei 
Geag II, 532 'Hie einpiie. w as poi celled into twelve gi and 
divisions 1840 Dickens Old C Shop xv,The mean houses 
parcelled off in rooma 1883 Ad ^8 «$• 49 Pid. c 77 § 16 
Tracts of land to be parcelled out m allotments 
1 b. To distribute m parcels or lots 
1699 Eurnpt 39 Art XXII. (1700) 242 Si Steplicii’s and 
Rt James’s Bones might have been then paicelled about 
1863 Ln Lytton Ring Amnsts J i 1 21 litfoi-e mghlCili 
we shall be parcelled off to our different destinations 
f c. To put asunder or separate as parts; to 
part, divide, Ohs 

165a J Hall Height Flag p Ixxiij 7 ’hmgs being scatter’d 
and parceH’d one fioin another can nevci close into any 
Height 

2 . To make into a parcel 01 parcels, to put up in 
parcels 

i775Asri,P'»i'v' — -V -n* -’’bundle 0x887 

J CuQLLinJ 111 / •' Lcninedinthe 

mechanical mi 01 weiguiug .ma jui ceiling up ihc tea 1898 
Daily Chron 24 Sept 10/6 Girls wanted for pai celling 
card-board bo\cs, 

3 Nani a To cover (a caulked seam, etc ) with 
canvas strips and daub with pitch, b To wiap 
(a rope) round with canvas ships 01 fa) celling 
(to lie then bound with spun yam) 

2627 Capt Smith Seaman's Gt aw 11 13 Parsling is most 
vsed vpon the Decks and halfe Decks i which is, to take a 
list of Canuas so long as the scame is you would parscll, 
being fiist well calked, then powre hot pitch vpon it, and 
It will keepe out the water 1691 T H[ale] Acc Htsv 
Invent p xx, The Bolt heads, &c , being fanly parcelkd 
177s Falck Days Dvuiny Vessel 54 These rings weie 
parcelled with canvas, and served with inch rope 1842 
ljKANDi.Dz«f Set, etc , Paicel a 9 ope, m Naval language, 
to cover it smoothly with tarred canvass, which is then bomul 
over with spun-jarn 1875 Knight Did Mech 1632/2 
Usually, the rope is wormed, then paicelled, and then 
^rved x 87S BroFOBD Sailor's Pocket BJL x (cd 2) 360 
Three men can worm, parcel, and serve 2 fatlioms of i2-inch 
I in an hour 

r In the following passage the vb has been aariously but 
not satisfactonly explained Johnson took il as ‘ To ni.ake 
up into a mass , ScHmidt, *To enumerate by items, specify ’. 
Cf quot. 1594 in Parcelled helow 
1606 SiiAKS Ant, d- Cf V 11 163 0 Caasar, what a wound- 
ing shame is this, .that mine ownc Seruant should Parcell 
the summe of my disgraces, by Addition of his Eiiuy 
Hence Parcelled, parceled (pa'jseld) ppl a,, 
divided into paicels, parts, or portions, distnbulecl, 
etc, • see the verb. In first quot. opposed to 
general : Schmidt explains it as ‘particular’. 

*594 SiiAKS. AicA. ///, ir, u. 8r Was neuer Mother had so 
deere a losse Alas I I am the Mother of these Gieefcs. 
Their woes are parcelled, mine is generall. 1649 G Danipl 
Trt^rch,, Hen ccxxxiv. Not liveing Men, but as fixt 
Statues grew , Pobsht by English Swords j cut into Imlfes 
And parcell d faces a 17x6 Soum Serm (1744) XI 280 
i here was no budding any solid confidence upon aparcelled. 
curtailed obedience. 1887 W. G Palgrave Classes 162 
The waving emerald of the pai celled rice-field. 

Parcel, parcelay, obs forms of Parsley. 
FaTcel-gilt^D! (sb ) Forms. seePAROEL^^ and 
GiLTppla ; also 7 Sc persyallgylt,^;?<?;^ pottial- 
gilt, [f Parcel sb. B + Gilt ppl. a'] Partly 
gilded , esp. of silver waie, as bowls, cups, etc., 
having the inner smface gilt 
a. In participial construction, after the sub- 
stantive (Usually as two words.) 


pprsyall gylt. 1884 Knight Did Mech. Suppl , Patcel- 
gilt Meanmg partly gilt. Silver waie giU inside, 
b. In attnbutive constniction (hyphened). 

1576 Baker JffOicll of Health lox b, Into winch if you put 
parsyll or doubble gylt cuppes or poties, the Sylver shoitly 
after wyll be dissolved. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen IV, \\ i 94. 
1620 Brathwait Five Senses in Archaica (1815) II 12 
Desiring rather a duection in her way to eternity, than to 
have paitial-gilt corruption her best solicitor in this vale of 
misery, 1894 'I unes 7 Apr. 9 Art Sales A parcel gilt 
beaker, engraved with scroll, foliage, and strap oiiiaincnl 
e quasi-ji. Parcel-gilt ware Also^i?* 
i6xo B Jonson Ahh "^iir 11, Or changing His parcell 
guilt to massie gold 16x4 C Brooke idiosi Rich HI, 
Poems (1B72) 60 Fortune’s fniioritcs, Whose peicell gu>lt, 
my touch will not endure 
bo Pa xcel-galder, Faxcel-glldiug. 

1867 A. Barry Sir C Bany 11 55 Paicel-gildmg was 
gaudy 1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb 3/4 Artvci liscm , 
Wanted, an es^peiienced Paicel Gilder and Oxydiscr 

Parcella tion. ? a? e [f. Parcel v. -i- -atjon ] 

Division into separate parcels 01 poi lions, 
i88s Amei lean IX 350 Hash as such a parcdlation of bis 
troops might seem 

Parcelle, obs foim of Parcel, Parsley, 
PaTceller. rare [f Parcel v + -EU ^ ] One 
who or that which ‘paicels’, divitlc« 5 , 01 disliihules 
1664 Spelman's Glos'i , Pa* cene* Quasi pa* ( Jh 1 , itl cst, 
lem in jiarcelhs dividcns Hence 1670 in Biount Daw 
Did 167a in CmelVs I nit* pr 

Parcelling, pa reeling, vld d* Also 7-8 
(in sense 4) parsling. [f Parcel v -i- -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Parcel, 01 its icbult, etc 
fl A part, portion OM 7 a>c. 
c 1449 PccocK A’r/; Hi win 400 Tiihis and offiingis and 
suche othcre smale paicelhngis of pay mentis 
2 Division into parcels or poi lions ; partition, 
*s84’'5[see Parcfl 7^ i] 1803 Jani Portir Ihaddeus 
(1826) I xi 236 IJe did not observe lliu pai cUling out of Ills 
temperate meal, one Inmging ui the fowl, aiuithoi the 
bicad 1834 bm W Nahlr Jim mv mu, The 

p.ai celling of an at my b(.roi*e a loih untr.iLLd etiLiny 1866 
Geo Ki lOT I* Holt x\i\, An ingemiUy of diwiti. fitting 
them to make a figuie in the paiccilnig of Kuropt*. 

3 . The action of putting up in a paicd 01 pai cels. 

1876 Mrs WimNi y SieUts Ins vi 31 The buying and 

spiling and crowding .and pajctliiig and udlings of* Cush • ' 

4 . Naut a, The putting of a canvas strip over 
a caulked seam, bolt, etc , and covciing it with 
hot pitch ; also, the wiapping of a rope round w illi 
canva4 stnjis. 

1627 [see Parcf.1. v, 3! 1668 Wii kins Real Chat, ii. xi 

§ 4 283 Paisliiig x(^t T IlfAriJ Acc New Invent. 25 
The pai celling, 01 ln>ing with Tan and ITaii all the Iron* 
woik undci w.iter, c 1^0 H SauAur itnwnw’j? f aUch 28 
'J’o bt-^ri sciviiig, you should begin wlicre >ou luivu off 
pm cell mg 

b concr A stiip of canvas (usually tailed) foi 
binding round a rope, in ordei to give a smooth 
surface and keep the inteisticcs watei-tiglit, 

1769 Faiconfu Did, Mamie (177L), Vamtlini>, mtiin 
long iiairow slip*, of canvas,d uibeil null t,u,aj]fl ljLi|ti( iitly 
bound about a rope 1879 N II I’lsiioi* \ JJ/on'/is iii 
Siteak-Boi (i88y) 13 Tlicie vvcio piles of old nugiiig, non 
bolts and luigs, taned parcelling. 

6 altj lb , as parooUing maeluno, {a) a machine 
for making up pai eels o! yam, cloth, etc ; {b) a 
machine foi making pai cclhiig (4 b). 

187s Knight /J ic/ A 1621/2. 

t Pa*reellize, 2; Obs [f. Paroel 

-b-iZE] Dans T o subdivide j « I’arctl i. 

1605 S\L\ ESTER Du Ilartas ii lu iv. Capiat ms iisi T init 
same Majesty Is not eictingiusht noi eMcmuitc, iJj bting 
parcdliz’d to a plurality Of jittly Kingliiigs. 

i'Pa'rcelly, Obs. [f I’vuoi-LjrA i - ia-,] 

1 By paiceib or portions; in detail, item by 
item. 

?i469 Pastoii Lett II 334 Fulmvyng appcriih, p.iru*ll>, 
dyvers and boondr> mancr of willy ngs 1525 in W UTuint.r 
S^cl Rec O Av licit iftu jj.aiLclly folltmtih 

2 . In ]xirt, partly* pti> telly gilt ^ J’ARcHL-Gn/r. 

*509.. in ArJusol Loll, XLI 37, 11 chalices of siUu'i 

parceily gylt 

Parcelly, obs. form of Parsley. 
*|*Parcel-maJkeF (pauseljm#'^ k.-ij). Ohs, exc 
Hist, In pi. Two officers in the lixchequer, who 
formerly made the parcels of the ehchcaliii-.' ac- 
counts, in which they charged these with evciy- 
thing they had levied for the use of the Sovereign 
during their period of office, delivering tlie same to 
the auditors to make up their accounts* therewith. 
x6i7 m Mmsiiru Dudor. 2642 C. Vfrnov Comid. Em h, 
lately ptoaired by the luruell makers* fin 
bheiiffs to accompt before them for. I':schtat-», cic *658 
Sir 1. Fanshaw Ptvw:/ Rxcheg too They be Vder luscaet. 

tuma Escaet* totalled up by themselves by the iwriaJl- 
makers, which be the whole Cluirge of ihe Lstheator. X704 
J Harris Lex. Techn. I. ' 

* 1 ’ Pa’rceboieal, ath). Obs, u- Parc’fl sb + 
-MEAL ] By ‘parcels* or poitumb , in small por- 
tions at a time; bit by bit, pitcemeaL 
X362 Iancl. P pi, a ni 72 Men . \>at mast liarm Wiiri h^n, 


x,ett III 286 My standing cuppe chased parcell gilt. XS46 
/nv Ch Goods Votksh , etc (Surtees) 87 Juclles all gyltc 
jttclles, parcell ^Ite 1604 DudofMmlif, Arhuthnot of 
that Ilk (Jam ), Twa fan syliier salt fatlis, ane dubill oumilt, 
maid in the stj'pell fessone, the other on the bel fgssone 


other MSS a parcelj to oqn man and parsed mele to a uo|)et 
^ (Somerset Ho.k loiy down the 
said Ch. parrelemele as the werkea thereof go forihwarck 
1,48 UOAH. Bna>H Par. IfaU H. s« WJlivh Jii tmieanJ hy 
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FABOHUENT. 


FABCELMEBT. 

parsel meale, should he promulgated 1596 Bp W. Barlow 
Thtee Serm, ii 64 We will .examine them parcell meale. 
Pa rcelment. rare^ [f Paecel v, + -mentJ 
Division into parcels (of land). 

1847 Tait's Mag: XIV 560 That [small holdings] , have 
succeeded in the Channel Islands is owing not so much to 
the plan of parcelinent, as to the state of tenure. 

Parcel pOSt« (At first called erroneously 
Parcels post.) [f Paucbl sb 7 + Post 
T hat branch of the postal seivice which under- 
takes the carnage and distribution of parcels. 

[1859 Motfse/t IVonis XIX 303 They urge that a small 
parcels-posc ought to be forthwith organised ] 1883 O 
Gmde z Oct 3 Inland Parcels Post In order that a 
packet may go by Parcels Post, it must be tendered for 
transmission as a parcel, and should bear the words * Parcels 
Post ’ [so up to I July 1884 , I Oct 1884 ‘ Parcel Post '] 
1884 Whitakers Abnanack 278 Remarkable Ocettrr 1883 
August I, New Parcel Post first m operation zgoz Daily 
Cltroth 4 Aug, s/i Ihe parcel post was recommended by 
Rowland Hill just sixty years ago It was proposed to 
Parliament with success by Mr Fawcett twenty years ago, 
and came into force in 1883. 

Paroelye, obs form of Parsley, 
t Pa*rcen, z/. Obs [app. lepr anAF. 

'^parcener t for OF. pardoner — L type*/tir/(//)zJ»- 
me to divide ] Iraus To divide among parceners. 

a 1641 Bp Mountagu Acts 4 A/ati, 11 (1642) iix Be it, that 
such estates, entire or paveenned, might lawfully be by 
Femals dismembi ed 

Parcenary (pa jsenan) Zaw, Also 7 -cm- 
[a AF. parcenat le = OF. pargonei te^ pet soiznerie^ 
etc. (med L type *partionarta)^ f, pargonier , see 
-EllY, -ABY.] Joint heirship* * CorABOENARY I. 

[11x481 Littleton Tenures xxiu (1516) Djb, Les autres 
poient teller leremenaunten parcenarie & occupier en comen 
sans particion ] 1544 transl. H vij b, The other may holde the 
rcinenaunt 111 parcenary and occupy in common without 
partycion x6^ Phillips, Parcmariej in Common-law, is 
a holding of Land, by two, or more pro mdiviso, or by 
Joyiit-Tenants, otherwise called Copartneis 18*1 Jeffer- 
*50N Avtohog, Wks 1859 I 43, I proposed to abolish the 
law of primogeniture, ana to make real estate descendible in 
parcenary to the next of km 

t PaTcenel, sb Obs Also 5 parsonal [Cor- 
ruption of ParcbnebJ a sharer, paitaker. Hence 
f Pa rcenel v , to share, parlake 
a 1340HAMP01 E Psalter x 8 comut , pe rightwisnes of god, 
in the wiiilk all rightwismcn ere parcenel [zf r partiner] 
Ibid Ixxxi 6 5® eie ayres & peicenelb in Jie bliss of heuen 
Ihid cxxi 3 lerusalem pe whilke is made as cite whas 
parscnclynge [Vulg pai tictpacio\ of it in it selfe This is 
icrusalcm as cite in sere degres of honui and meryt, and 
parsencl of godis stabilnes 1438 Bk Alexander Gt (Bann, 
Cl) 9t Baith ho & he Suld parsonalis Sclordis be 
Parcener (pa isenoi) Forms. 3-4paToiiior, 

4 parsener, -samer, -saner, -soner(e, -Conner, 
-conar, -oyner, -oner, personer, 4-5 parcenere, 
parceynere, 5 -senere, 4- parcener, [a, AF. 
parcener = OF. par^omer^ parsximr^ parsonier^ 
etc. » med.L. parii&ndmts^ for partUtdmmts^ f, 
partllim-em, in 0 'S, pardon, Partition; see-ERS.] 

* 1 * 1 . One who shares, or has a part m, something 
with another or others , a partner; a sharer, par- 
taker. Ohs, w Rcn sense 

xa97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6309 And icli mot ek of eneelond be 
]u pnrcinei az^po Cursor M 27207 (Cott.) O sin pan es he 
paisamci \yairj parcenere], ^^374 Chaucer BeiUh v 
pr V 132 (Camb MS ) As we ben parsoneres of Reson 
c Sc, Leg, Saints vi. Thomaszio ar now Parsanens of 
Icstand lyfe. ^1380 Wyclif Sel, Iris, III iSa pei ben par- 
cyneres of bis gretc synne. c 144^ Love Bofuwent oa 
Saciam Christ's Body 124 (Gibbs MS) Desirynge Jjat be 
kynge scliuldo be partyner or parceynere of bat erete and 
so worthy a syghte 1621 Bi* Mountagu Diairioce 178 to 
dmide betwixt Partners, or Parceners 

2 Law One who sliares equally with another 
or others in the inherilance of an estate from 
a common anccstoi ; a coheir «= CopaROENER 
[1292 Britton hi iv ^ 23 Mas nul parcener ne sa issue ne 
jurge fe-Tutc a autiesi noun a seen eyn/nee paflener 
Niciioi IS*. Hut no paicener or his wsiie shall swear fealty 
except to the eldest parcener ] 1574 tr Littleton s Tenures 
111. i, § 241 And if there he two daughteis to whom the land 
dcscendeth, then they be called two parceneis. 1647 N 
Bacon Disc Govt Eng u xli (1739) 66 It equally concerned 
all, lioth Sons and Daughters, as Pmecners. 1883 Je^sopp 
in xcdhCeni Fab , What had been hitherto a single lordship 
became 3 lordships, each of the parceners looking very 
jealously after his own inteicst , . - 

tPa-rcery. Obs, rare'^K [Erroneous form of 
X^AitOENARY 1 Appoitionment, division. 

1582 Stanyiiurst JEneis iii. (Aib.) 81 This part was to 

Helenus by wylledparcerye lotted, 

Pareeve, -oew, -ceyve, obs flf Perceive. 
Parcll (paitj), » Sovma : 5-6 perch, parohe, 

6 partoh(0, 7 pearoh, 6- parch. [E^dencecl 
since c 1400, origin unknown. See note below. J 

1 . trans. To dry by exposure to great heat ; to 
roast or toast slightly (com, pease, i^ejike) ; 
Uo bum slightly and superficially (J.). (The sub- 
ject IS usually a person.) 

1398 Trrvisa Barth De P, R, xvn. cxxxi (Bodl MS ) If 
223 Vi Saresines put peper into an Onen whan is new 
and perchrth & rostej. it so 

buraingc & of springinge. ^ *44® | 
Pawcbepecyu,orbenys,/;'/^tf 1 

pesyn, as folkes use in lent x«x Stobbm 

ciStnuts if they be perched, or dryed *583 »tubbbs | 

VOL, Vll 


A Mat Abus It (1882) 37 To make the sooles sdfTe, and 
harde, they must be parched before the fire x6ox Holland 
Pluty xviiL vii, After they haue pearched them all well, 
they blend them together and grind them in a quern. 
1693 Sir T P Blount Hdf Hist, 215 Ihe Goodness of 
Coffee chiefly consists in an exact way of Parching and 
managing the Berries 1853 Soyer Paniroph 41 Dry, near 
the fire or in the oven,, barley flour, then parch it 1900 
Daily News 4 May 5/4 Parching the oats, as is done in some 
parts of Scotland. 

2 . To dry to extremity, to make hot and dry; 
to ^scorch’: said esp. of the action of the sun’s 
heat, or of fever or thirst. 

iSSS W Watremvn Fardle Facions i 11 30 The earth 
beyng more patched by the heate of the sonne, ceased to 
bring fuTthe any mo greate beastes 1573-80 Barbt Alv, 

P 97 The feuer parcheth him Ibid, P g8 Thirst parcheth 
them, i(%>7 Dbydem Vtrg Past, vit 70 Parch'd are the 
Plains, and frying is the Field, xw Curios, tn Hush, ^ 
Card ia6To hinder the extream Heats of Summer from 
parching them up 1875 W.S Love agsU World 

95, 1 am parched with thirst 

b, trazisf To dry, shrivel, or wither with cold. 

*873-80 Baret Alv, P 9S Parcheth, adnni Solis color ^ 
admit etianifngus Ibid P 98 They suffer themselues to 
he bitten, or patched in the cold \C^<&s^pemociantvenatores 
in niue^H inonidnis vri se patiuntnr, xfidy Milton P, L 
n 594 The pai clung All Burns fror^ and col d performs th' 
effect of fire syga Southey Tmimph of Woman 6 Who 

felt the storm Of the bleak winter parch ins shivering 
form 1888 Swinburne in z^th Cent XXlII. 320 The live 
woods feel not the frost's flame parch. 

3 vttr. To become very dry and hot ; lo shrivel 
up with heat. 

XS30 Palsgr. 653/2 , 1 partche by heate of the sonne, or the 
fyre,^A' me retire. x6o6 Shaks Tr. ^ Crt 111 370 We were 
better parch in Affricke Sunne 1756 P. Browne Jamajca 
x 62 New coffee will never parch or mix well. 1825 Cobbett i 
Rur Rides 16 The grass never parches upon these downs 1 
1877 Black Green Past xx (1878) x6o He would sooner 
parch with thirst 

[Mote Koch suggested the identity of parch with OF 
pochieTy pareJuer, now Peicher^ Picard form of F percer 
to pierce Phonologically this would be possible, but the 
difficulties involved m respect of the chronology and sense 
seem insuperable, esp. when the history of Pierce is com- 
pared A more plausible conjecture would see in it a repr 
of L ferstcedre to dry thoroughly , cf obs F Parseicher 
(Godef), but here also the historical and other diffiailties 
appear to be too great ] 

Parch, sb rare, [f, prec vb ] The action of 
patching or the condition of being parched. 

X874 Mrs Whetnfy We Girls xi 232 The summer had not 

g me only the parch and the blaze were over. 1900 S. 

HiLLiPS Paolo ^ Freuic, n li, I love not, I, the long road 
and the march, With the clunk, chink, chinking, and the 
parch 

Parchable (pa Jt/abT), a, rarer^, [f. Parch rt 
+ -ABLE ] Capable of being parched. 
x6ix Cotgr , AdnstibUy burneable, parcheable 
Pareliaxicd, obs form of PfiRCHANCE. 

Parched (paiijt, paatjed), pj>l a, [f. Parch 

V, + -bdI,] 

1 . Dried by exposure to great heat; roasted, said 
esp of the effect of fire upon farinaceous substances. 

CX440 Promp Pae-v 382/2 Parchyd, as pesys, or benys. 
*539 Bible (Great) 1 Sam xxv 18 Fyue measures of parched 
come 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 93 The perched or burstled 
peasen called in Northumberland carlines 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tim, 213 The Hens in eating taste like parched 
Pigs 1682 Land, Gaz No. 1750/4 Fine Coffee-Powder, 
from as, 6</ to 3^ per Pound, or the Parched Bernes at the 
same rate ift-t Emerson Lect,y Man Reformer Wks 
(Bohn) II 243 Parched corn eaten to-day that I may have 
roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday, is a baseness 
2 Deprived of natural moisture, by the sun’s heat, 
fever, etc. , dried up, ‘ scorched’ * see Parch v 2 . 

2552 HuLOE*a Parched with heate, or the sunne, reiomdits 
1560 Bible (Genev) 'per, xvii. 6 He shal inhabit the 
pai tched places hi the wildemes XS9S Shaks John v vii 
40 To make his oleake windes kisse my parched lips, And 
comfort me with cold 1709 Stecle Tatler No 9a F a A 
parched Soil and a burning Climate. 2853 C Bronte Villette 
xxii, As good to me as the well is to the parched wayfarer 
Plence ParchedJy (pa*jt/edli), adv , Paxched- 
ness. 

2598 Florio, Aridamenie^ barrenlie, dryly, parchedly 
1653 H More Conject CaUaly Dtf Mor Cab i 206 A 
waste silent Solitude, and one uniform parchednesse and 
vacuity. 1887 Clark Russell Frozen Puate II. iv 95 
A dryness and pai chedne'is of old age 
Parcheesi, -chisi, erron. ff. Paohisi, a game. 
Parohemen, -mener, obs. if. Parchment, -bb. 
ParcheJllin(pajJem3n),r>' rare hd,S,parchc^ 
mtne-r, f. parchemin Parchment] == Paroh- 

MENTIZB V, , 

1884 Eissler Mod, High Explos i. v X23 The more readily 
a fibre is parchemined by the action of bulphuric acid. 
;Paroheinj3i(e, -myii(e, obs. ff. X^arohment. 
Parchemyaer, obs, f. PAEOHMENoaiE. 

Parchep (pa’JtJai). rare [f. Parch zi. + -bb 1.] 

Oue who or that which parches. 

iSaiiBAvxi^sParthenoph,x\ in Arb GtfrwrV, 361 That 
pr^d, commanding, and swift-shooting ^cher; .which., 
more than Phoebus, is an inward parcher I 

Parolieryte; see prep. 1 h, 

+ PaTChflally, adv, Obs, rare^K ? In a parched 

or burning slate. t ^ 

XS82 Stanyiiubst ASneid etc., (Arb ) *37. Jii the den are 
drumming gads of steele, parchfulye sfmr^hng , And flam s 
fierclye gfowing from fomace flasshye be whisking. 


Farchingf (pautjiq), vbl sb, [f. Parch v. + 
-ING 1 ] The action ol the verb Parch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P, R xvn cxxxi (Bodl MS.) 
If 223/2 Somme peper is blacke and ryuejy wi^ percbinge 
and rostinge of hete of the fire 1573-80 Barbt Alv P 98 
A burning, 01 parching, ambustio 1760 tv Juan^ Ulloa's 
Poy (1772) I 288 They have several methods of preparing 
the maize, one is by parching AlldniPs Syst Med 
V. It A severe cold in the chest, with deep-seated rawness, 
soreness and parching. 

Pa'rcliingf,/// a, [f. Parch +-ing That 
parches ; drying to excess , scorching. 

1563 CoopcR Thesaurus s v. Acer^ W accTy parchyng 
hoate x^x Shaks.x A/tm F 7,i ii 77 Whilest I toSunnes 
parching heat display'd my cheekes. X707-X2 Mortimer 
Husb (1721) II 206 Having of water at hand .especially in 
dry parching Times 1827 Lytton Pelham xxi, Then will 
this parching thirst be quenched at last 
b. Becoming excessively dry and hot. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg 111 844 The slow creeping Evil 
Consumes the parching Limbs. 18x9 Keats Ode Grecian 
Um III, A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Hence Pa'roMiLffly adv,^ Ba'sehinguess. 

2847 Webster, Parchingly^ scorcbingly 1727 Bailey 
vol II, burning &c Quality 

ParclimeiLt (pa rljment), id Forms, a 3-4 
parchexDiii, 4 -men, 4-6 -myn(e, -mine, 4 
paTohymene , 5 perchymyn, p6roliem7n(e, 
-men, 6 -meyne, -mine; 4 parohmen, 5-6 
perohmyne, 6-7 parohmine. 5-6 perohe- 
ment, 5-7 panohe-, (7 partoh-), 6- parehment. 
[ME. a. Y, parchennny in nth c north. S.parca^ 
min \ cf Pr pergaznen, -mi, Cat, pergamt^ Sp. 
perganiifWy Pg. pergamtnho ; It. pergame^na^ per^ 
gamma (Florio), ad. L pergamSna, in Isidore / et- 
gamlna, abs, use (sc chaita) of Fetgamhm, fern of 
PeigamSnns adj,, of or bLlonging to Pergaimtm^ a 
city of Mysia in Asia Minor. The Romanic forms 
(exc. It.) point to a L. neuter form pergamenum, 
-minmn (both in med L.) , OFr. shows a further 
change, evidenced m med L, pm^cammunit and in 
Du., of onginal g to c, which before a became ch- 
in Fi. and thence in Eng. The later Eng. form in 
-ment corresponds to a medL by-form perga- 
mentum (nth c. in Wright- Wulcker) with falsi&d 
suffix, seen also in OHG. pergement, permciU^ Ger, 
pergamenty J£D\x, parca-^ pai kemntj 'Dvi,pe 7 ka-t 
peikement ] 

1 . The skill of the sheep or goat, and sometimes 
that of other animals, dressed and prepared for 
wilting, painting, engraving, etc. 

a A 1300 Cursor M 8503 AIs wntten es in parchemin 
13 E, E. Allit P B. 1134 Polysed alsplayn as parchmen 
schauen c 1375 Sc Leg Saints xxiv {Alexid^ 337 Sons 
askyt he pene, Ink, and parchemyne, <7x400 tv Seereia 
Secret , Gov Lordsh 113 [pei] peyntyd his ffigure in peicbe- 
myn 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg 31^1 Brynge to meperchy- 
myn & jmke 15x2 Act 4 Hen VllI^ c 19 § 10 The seid 
Commissioners shall delyver by one parte of theyr wrytyng 
in parchemyn triplicate . the hole some 1594 R, Ashley 
tr Loys le Roy 21 Thicker then double parchmme. 

^ a 1400-50 Alexander 5305 par in perchement depayntid 
his person sebo schewid 7x450 Poston Lett, I 405, 1 sende 
yow the copie of your patentes, in parcbement, X560 111 
W H Turner Rec 279 The drum is covered 

with parchment. 1578 in ilfoiif/, C/ Mnc I (1833)4 Foure 
volumes . coverit with quhite perchement Shaks 

Ham, v. i 123 Ham Is ilbt Parchment made of Sheep- 
skiunes? llor 1 my Lord, and of Calue-skinnes too* 
<2x634 Chapman Alphonsits Plays ZB73 HI* 257 Mine 
Entrals slinnk together like a scrowl Of burning parchment 
1875 Scrivener Lect Text N T xj [The vellum] is often 
no better than coarse parchment made from sheep's skins 
b. With defining word, applied to substances 
resembling parchment, as cotton parchment ^ a 
parchment-like mateiial made by soaking cotton 
fibre in a solution of sulphuric acid, glycerin, and 
water, and then rolling it into sheets ; vegetable 
parchment - parchment-paper (see 4 b). 

1838 Mech Mag XXX. 192 M Pelouze states that if .. 
paper be plunged into nitric acid and immediately washed 
a species or parchment is produced x86o Edin. Phil 
Jml XII 324 Vegetable parchment —Papynne. x86o 
Hofmann in Uie's Diet, Arts III. 406 In its appearance, 
v^etable parchment greatly resembles animal parchment. 

2 . A skin, piece, scioll, or roll of parchment; 
a manusenpt 01 document on parcl]tTient. 

13 . . Seuyn Sag (W ) 3011 The knight toke vp the parche- 
myne, And red the Frandie, ful mwe and fyne. c >374 
Chauccr Boeih,v met iv. 129 (Camb. MS ) Thilke stoyciens 
wenden ]iai the sowle hadde ben naked of it self as a 
myroure or a cleene parchemyn, 2483 Cath Attgl 269/1 
A Parchement, membranOf pergamenum, N T 

(Genev ) a Tzm iv. 13 Bryng with thee . the boices, but 
specially the parthements [so 16x1 , Wyclif parchemyn, 
Tindalk: partchementj. 1595 Shaics. John v. vil 33* I a»i 
a scribled forme drawne with a pen Vpon a Parchment 
1786 tr. Beekfbrds Vatheh 29 Carathis was privately draw- 
ing from a filigreen urn, a parchment that seemed to be 
endless. 2865 Kingsley Herm, x. He glanced with awe 
at the books, parchments (etc ]. 

3 . A skm or membrane resembling parchment ; 
spec, the husk of the coffee-bean ; in quot. 1879 
short iorparchtnent^beaveri in 1883 ior parchment-' 
coffee 

1677 Grew Anaf, Fruits v § 13 The Case is lined with 
a dxy and thm Parchment, as smooth as Glass. 27^1 Trans 
Soc, Arts IX p. xui. Coffee brought over m the inner skin 
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or parchment only 1879 D’An\ers tr J Verfte's Fnr 
Cotmtry i xvi, 1 he heavers’ skins wei e labelled as * parch 
meats ^or ‘ young beavers * according to their value 1883 
CasselVsFam Mag- Aug 528/1 1 he ‘parchment’, m it is 
called, IS sewn up in stout bags and dispatched by bullock 
carts to the nearest railway station 1893 Kevu BuU^in 
No 78 129 The husk or parchment protects the [coiieel 
bean from atmospheric influences which affect the colour 
4 . cUinb and Comb, a attnb or as adj. Made 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of parchment ; 
also, existing only on parchment, 1 c in writing. 

2593 Shaks. Rtch If, II 1- 64 England is now bound in 
with shame, With Inky blottes, and rotten Paichment 
bonds 1^9 E ^Q.vi\j&\mmBttcdetichMSS (Hist MSS 
Comm) I 331 1 he parchment deed I delivered to Mr Pack 
i8ax J Maksiiall Const Opn (1839) 231 Its effects cannot 
be restrained by parchment stipulations 1886 G R Sims 
Ring o' BollSi etc; i l 14 A look of pity overspread his 
paidiment features 

b Comb Instrumental, parasyntheLic, etc, as 
parchment-covered j -facedi -hke^ -skvnmd^ -spread 
adjs. , paroHment-benver, name foi beayer bkms 
taken in summer after the hair has been shedj 
*dry beaver ’ or ‘ dry castor parohment-cofiFee, 
the coffee-bean while still enclosed in its husk: 
cf, sense 3 ; parohmont-glue, a glue made from 
parchment cuttings; parohment-maker, a maker 
of parchment; parohment-paper, a tough, trans- 
lucent, glossy kind of paper lesembling parchment, 
made by soaking ordinary unsized paper in dilute 
sulphuric acid , parohmont size « parchment- 
glue, parohmeiit-skin, a piece of parchment; 
also Jig ; also, a disease of the skin in which it 
becomes dry and rough so as to resemble parchment. 
Also PAaOHMENT-LAOB 

1781 Pkmnant Hist Quad II jB6 ^Paichment Beaver, 
because the lower side resembles it 1810 Rers Cytl s v. 
Castor j Beaver skins aie distmguihhecl by the name of 
coat beaver and paichment beaver, by traders 1864 m 
Wedstek 1894 J M Walsh Cojjfbe 62 The best seed 
being wh-it is known ns ‘ ^parchment ’ coffee 1799 G. 
Smith Lahoratay I 209 Then, with ^paichment glue, 
mix: It into a mass l8a^ Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner 231 The remaikable white ‘ *parchment-like* skin 
of the Oichids 1899 J Hutctiinson in Arch. Swg X, 
Eescr Plate xvu, It was quite impossible to pinch the skin 
up anywhere, as it was tight and parchmenl-like cx^3 
Caxton Dialogues jLffg losso the ’^parchemyn maker solde 
me a skyn of parenemyn 1609 1 ) Rogers Hart MS 
Z944]f 25 b in Dtgly Myst (1882) p xxii, Glouers and Parch- 
ment malcers. 185* in llbistr Land News (1854! s Aug. 
119/2 (Occup of People! Parchment maker i860 Hofmanh 
m Urds Diet Arts (ed 5) IH 406, I have carefully 
examined the new material, called vegetable parchment, or 
^parchment paper 1899 Cagney tr Jaksch's Chn Diagii 
i (ed 4) 84 Spread in a thin layer on a parchment-paper 
dialyser. 1758 [R Dossie] Handmaid to Arts 411 It is 
better to employ the glover’s or the ^parchment size 13, 
Minor Poems fr Vernon. MS 501/308 He wrot so faste til 
Jkh he want, Pfor hia *parchemyn-skin was so scant 1859 
H Kingsley G, Hamtyn (igoo) 63/2 Good night, old bat, 
old parchment skin, old sixty per cent 1803 Syd Soc Lex . 
Parchment see Xeroderma. 1859 Cornwallis Neso 
World I. 295 A dried-up looking, ^parchment skinned 
attorney, styled Eldon ^1847 Eliza Cook Room of a 
Householdmt The ^parchment spread battledore 
Parchment, v [f. prec. sb.] — Pauoh- 
MBUTTizE V So PaTohmenfced ppl a. • see quot , 
and cS. parchment-shin (Parohmbnt sb 4 b). 

1893 Syd Soc, Lex , Parckmented^ applied to a haid, 
tough condition of the skin in certain diseases 1899 Ibid 
s, V Xeroderma^ The skin is parchmented, and the epi- 
dermis is wnnkled and thinned out 

Parolimenta*rian nonce-wd Applied to a 
hook bound in parchment 
x8o8 Southey Lett, (t8s6) II 58 The parchmentanans 
have all been rubbed and scrubbed Ihd 63 Biackets in 
my study support the parchmentanans. 

t Parcliinenter. Obs Forms; 5 parohe-, 
perohy-, 5-d peroh(e)-; 5 -myner(e, -mener, 
-menter, 6 -mentier [a. OF parcJiemimer 
(i3thc. IR Hatz.-Darm.), in mecl L pergamenarius, 
-inerins.] A maker or seller of parchment (In 
quot. 1576, a maker of parchment-lace ; cf Passe- 

UEMT'FBB.) 

14x5 in Yoih Myst Intiod 20 Parchemyiiers Bukbynders. 
X4.* Nominale in Wr-Wuleker 685/14 Hicmevibiarms^ a 
peichmenter, 1576 Gascoigne Steele (d (Aib) 8 q When 
drapers draw, no games by giuing day, When perch- 
mentiers, put in no ferret Silko 

Parchiuentize (pa’it/mentsiz), v. [f. Paboh- 
MENT sb, + -BE ] trails. To convert into parch- 
ment; to make parchment-like lu texture. Hence 
Pa'rchmentizedj^/ a , PaTchmentizing vbl sb» 
1878 Abney Photogt (1881) 44 Sulphuric acid parch- 
mentises paper when it is immeised in it, . that is, renders 
It tough and of close texture x88a T. Swan in Nature 
to Aug 357 A carbon filament produced from parchmentised 
cotton thread 1883 Hardwteh's Photogr, Chem. (ed. 
Taylor) 153 The effect of the previous parchmentizing 

tJParclunent-lace. Ohs A kmd of lace 
(Iaob sb. 5), braid, or cord, the core of which 
was parchment (See Mrs. Palliser's Ihst Lace^ 
ed. 1902, 37-8, and quots. there given.) 

Frwy Purse Exp P’cess Mary (1831) 97, ij payr 
of Sieves wherof one of gold w* parchemene lace c 1570 
Pride Ltml, (1841) 19 Of xx* a yard, as I beleeve, And 
layd upon with parchment lace without. 0x64$ R* Harper 
Moch-leggar Hall in Roxh, Ball, (1874) 11 . 133 No gold, 


nor silver parchment lace Was worne but by our nobles. 
[1678^ Wardrobe Acc Chas II (m Palliser (1902) 38) [igh 
>dh ] aure® et argentc® pcrgameiiro lacuuro ] 1900 Mrs 
F N. Jackson & E Jesurum Ihst Lace 6$ "Ihe paichment 
lace, as it was called when silk, gold or silvei thread was 
twisted over the thin strips of cartisane or cardboard which 
formed the mam lines of the design xgoz M Jourdain & 
Alice Dryden PalhsePs Ihst Lace 37 

Farchmenty (pa Jtjmenti), a. [f Paboh- 
MENT + -Y,] Oi the nature of parchment 
x8s6W B Carpenter ilfVcrw/: §296 The wings are usually 
of parchmenty consistence. 1867 F .H. Ludlow Little Brtq^s 
Ofxjy I look back with a shudder upon the number of paicli- 
menty sandwiches which I ate 1889 G. Gissing Nether 
World 11 11. 18 Parchmenty cheek and lack-lustre eye 
i Parchy (pa itfi), a. Obs rare-K [irreg. f. 
Pabch V, + -Y ] lined up, parched. 

1746 Bnt. Mag 156 When minute show'rs refresh the 
p ircny ground 

Parcial(l, etc , obs form of Pabtiaii, etc 
Pareide'ntate, a ZooL [f h. parens spanng 
+ Dentate.] Ilaving few teeth or tooth-like 
processes. *890 m Cent Diet 

1 Parci’loquy. Obs ja/e-'^ [ad L. paictlo- 
quinni speakiug spaimgly, f, pauns si>aiing + 
loqm to speak ] (See quul ) 

1656 Blounf Clossogr i Paictloqny {,parcilogmwn\ a 
spanng or mggarly speech. 1658 Pun lips, Paiciloqny, 
a modeiation m woids, a speaking little 
ParcimomoHSj-ony, var rAKSiMONioua, -ony 
P aremary, -mer, obs IT rABOENAuv, -eneb 
+ Pa rcity Obs Also 6 -cyto, -cite [ail 1 . 

spanngness, f pai t~us spatmg * see - it\ ] 
Spaniigness, fiugalily , scantmess, smallness 
1509 Barclay ShyP of lolys Argt (1874) I 17 As nere 
as the parcyte of my wyt wyl suffei me 1526 Ptlgr 
Perfect (\V deW 1531)52 these moiall vci lues, mckcncs 
abstynence, sylence, & disci ete parcile 01 scai senes xdao 
Vlnni r VtaRectawii, 175 If they shall at any tune exceed 
, they must make amends with a following paicity 1658 
Phillips, thiift, spaimgnesse, fiugality 

Farclose (pajklonz), perclose (pDakldu?), 
sb. Fonns, a. 4-(S parclos, (5 -cloos, -fclos) , 
5 perclos, -oloos , j8. 4-7, 9 parclose, ((5 -closse, 
7-eloese, 9 pam-); 5-8 perclose, (C -dowse) 
[ME. paj clos, parclose^ a. OF. parclos m , pat close 
fern , pa pple of parclcn e (see next) used subst ] 

+ 1 . Close, conclusion (esp. of a sentence, dis- 
course, or writing) Obs 

13 Minor Poems fr. VeimonMS 611/75 Nowjjisschal 
beo J>® pai close, No more to speken of J>ib prose x6oz 
Warner Alb Eng Epit (1612) 377 Omitting the particulaxs 
of King Harolds answere the P.ucloese was, that by his 
Sword he would niainlaiiie hia Scm>ter 1645 (^uari ls Sol 
Recant vii 97 Let the Perclose oi her thoughts be this. To 
study what Alan was, and what Man is 1671 F Pmi lips 
Reg Necess 174 The perclose of that Law 

2 A partition, scieen, or 1 ailing, solving to 
enclose or shut off a space in a building ; esp (now 
only) a screen or railing in a church enclosing an 
altar, a tomb, etc , or sepaiatmg a chapel, etc. 
fiom the main body of the church 

CX400 Laud Trw Bk 11281 Thei made afllir a parclos 
That al a-boutc that fair werk gos c 14x2 IIoccleve De 
Reg, Prmc. 4231 By-twjx hem nns J>er but a pai close Of 
horde, e 1440 Promf Pa-ro, 382/2 Parcloos, par^ulum 
x^4 Nottingham Rec III. 3x4 ioi makyiig of a parclose 
m the Shomaker Both 15x3 in I o> mul Anglic 

440 My body to be beryed before the rode within the new 
perclowse 1330 Palscr 251/2 Paiclos to parte two roumes, 
separation i6tx Florio, racer? a, a raile or perclose of 
timber wherein something is closed 1867 Ellacomue in 
Trans. Exeter Dioc, Archif Soi. Sei 11 I 705 The nave 
IS separated from the tower by a parclose of three bays, 
to. An enclosed space, enclosure, cloister, closet ; 
esp one m a building, sepaiated from the main 
part by a screen or railing. Obs, 

1445-6 m Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 394 Pro ij 
feuestiis de lez parcloses Regis et Regine 1516 Ibid II 
244 A doore into the perclose theie 1523 Ln BERNras 
Froiss I cccvi 460 The other Englysshcmen were on the 
felde, and the Constable styll m his pu close, 1571 in Nicol- 
son & Burn Cumberland (1777) 90 A decent perclose of wood, 
wherein morning and evening prayer shall be read. 

4 Jfer. {perclose). See quot. 

1780 Edmondson Ilefaldry II Gloss , Per closer or Denn- 
garter^ is that part of the garter that is buckled and nowed. 

[Pa? close =s ‘ limber-hole , in Smyth Sailor's Wd -bk , is an 
error, founded on F parcloses hmbei -boards see Littre.] 

Pardo se, perdo’se, v [ad, OP\ parclorcy 
pa. pple. parclos^ -close, f par-^ L. per- through, 
thoroughly, ^uite + chi'e — L clatui^e to Close ] 
1 1 . To bring to a close, close, conclude Obs. 
16x0 Guillim Heraldry m xxi (1660)230, I purpose- so 
to perclase this Treatise; 1626 Boyle in Lismore Papers 
(x886) II 187 Raphe Curteis this day percloscd all occompts 
with me for the same 1667 Ormofule MSS in loM ReP 
Hist MSS Co?n?H. v. 52 Orders to satisfy your peti- 
tioner the lemaining A 120, after perebsmg their worke. 

2 trans. To enclose , to fence in or shut off with 
a parclose (see prec. t). rare 
, * 577 STANYHUHSTi)«cr Irel. inHoUmhedCAr/»« (1807-8) 
VI 30 The towne was not perclosed either with ditch or 
wall, 1855 Ecclesiologist XVI 1x3 Ihe sanctuary is par- 
closed, the organ standing on it** north side 

Parcoure, Pareiillis, obs ff Pabeee, Port- 
cullis Parcy in dtaw parcy ; see Pebsue sb, 
Pareyal, ParoyZ, obs. var. Partial, Parsley. 


Fard ^ (paad). Also 4 parde, (5 pexde). [a. 
O^.pard, pait.parde, ad L. (male) pan- 
ther, a Gr irapbos (later formation from vaptaKis 
fern,), panther, leopard, or ounce, an Eastern 
word; cf. Pers. ijaJ^^pdis panther] A panther 

or leopard (Now only an archaic 01 poetic name ) 
axy>o Cvisor M. 11629 Leon yode jiam als Iniicl, And 
paides als |>c diagons did 1382 wyclii v. 6 A paidc 
wakynge on the cUets of hem 1398 'JrI'Visa Ba?th De 
P fi xviii Ixxxiii (1495) 834 Uhe peide vftnelli notfro the 
panlcm, but the pniueta hath muo wliite spcckes x6oo 
biiAKS A Y L. n vii ISO Then, a Soldiei, Full of sliangc 
oatlis, and btaided like the Pard 1657 W Moricp Cot?ta 
quasi Koii'iei Did xmv 240 A& mute .i^a Dogg bitten by 
a Paid X725 Purr Odyss iv. 616 Sudden, our band a 
spotted paid restrain 1817 J F Plnnil Royal IhnsUel 
11 409 Hab the fietcu mountain paid assail'd the flock? x8zo 
Ki ATS Ode A ightingah iv, 1 will fly to tlicc, Not chai joluU 
by Bacchuh and bis paids 

b Comb i8ai ,Sii rli w A lionats \ami, A p.ii d-like .Spn it 
beautiful and swift 

Fard ^ (paid) slangy chiefly U S [Ahlncvia- 
tion ol paidnei, P-xhtneh ] A parlnci, male 
1872 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Roughing It (into) II m 68 He was 
the bullicst nmn in llic nKiuiiiaiii., ]i.ii(l I 1883 I ongm 
Mag Nov 97 lleit’s siitccss, paul ' 1887 A A IJaus 
yii,tnt's A'i«^3oo Don’t go back on yuui old paid 
Pard, obs i J*abt, obc 1 pn t oU^abezi 

Parda, pardah, 'sai sptl lint's ol Puiidau. 
i'Fa*rdaL Obs Also -alo [yK\.\, poidahs 
a female panther, a. Clr. irapStibi^ km a panllier; 

oh&'F pa? dal?de{Lo(\d.) seePABJji.] Another 
name foi the paiUlici or Icojiaid , uioie commonly 
identified with the icopaid when tiuh was supposed 
to be distinct fiom the panthci 
iS53B»enul() Cnitmsv K viijh,(hc.at nonihicsof lioises 
v>tli Lyons, .uicl Paul tlks uincd in L.igLS. xsgo St'i NSMt 
I Q i VI 26 'JliL spotted J’anthcr, and the tiisktd Dole, 
i liL P.nd.dc swift, and the 'Jigie Lriicll 1594 iliUNinvii 
I \t?i V ix (1636)551 bpullul with many spots, .IS IS the 
P.iulale or J Lupnul x66x Iomu I/id, Antm. Min 8). 
'i hey are cnimies to the i‘aid.il. 

b Jn 1 ^ joim pardaliN. 

1687 TJrmjin Ihud 4 P, iif, 667 The Paidalis [old edtl. 
I’aidehsJ uplicd 

Fardalote (pa* idalJ‘»i) Oi miji, [ad. mod, 
Zool L. faidatCHns.^ a Gi. Tra/iiSwAtoros spotted like 
a ijarcl, f, vapbahis J’ABii] A bird of Ihc Auslia- 
lian genus PaidalohtSy consisting of small birds 
allied to the llycatchei s 

1848 J. Gouid Bi?ds Austfalia TI 33 rmdaloht't pin‘r~ 
iatiiSy Jenim buuiicd Ikudalolc Ibid J'a}daiotu\ 
? uliuatiUy Gould Red loud Pard.ilule 

IlFarda’O. E Imi Ohs, Poims: dparclaw, 
perdao, 7 pordawo, perdaw, -au, pardai, pai»- 
dain, 6“7 pardao, (9 pardo) [Tg pa? duo, ad. 
15th c. Western Iiuhtui Joim pailCiby ull innately 

Skr. pi dtap splentloui , majest) ulc) .] A com 

ciiciilating in Goa, woith at the end of Iho idlli c. 
about 4s 6d,y but aftcrwaids diminishing in value 
to lo^d. , used also as a money of account 
1582 N Liciifiield ti Casian/uda's Lonq, I, hid r. Iv. 
xt7 in lendy tuoiic> theu was found two hundied thoiisaiul 
Peidaos 1598 \V PiiiLiii’Sti Limchoti n i (iBBs) 11 22a 
Eveiy Qiiiiu.iil standeth tlii.m 111 tweKc PaidawLS 1613 
PuRciiAS y imagi (1614) 473 A hioilier of Ins offered one 
hundied and fiftie thousand I'aidawos. 1653 11 Cooan ti. 
Pinto's Piav IV 9 '1 wo liundied I’.udaos, winch are woilh 
thiee shillings and nine pence a iijcce of onr coy a 1662 
J. Davits tr MandtUlo'i, Tiav 107 fflix T.nighes in.ikc a 
Paulai 1858 SiftiMOM.s Diet Iiadcy Panhy t*! money of 
acLOunt of Goa of 4 or 5 tangas, and woith about os, 6t/. 

Parde, pardee • see Tardie, 

Farded (iiajcled), a, [f. PardI + -Ei)‘*i.] 
Spotted like a pard. 

x8o6 J Graiiame BiidsSeoi 39 How picttily, upon his 
paided breast, Uhe vividly conti.iMt*d tints unite 1870 
Rock Text Fair i 225 Chr.ifles with tlicir long necks and 
paidcd skins, 

[Pardeltm, a little part! (Wyclif Jh'ul \iv. 5); 
au error , see s v Camelion ] 

Pardenystotir : see 1 ’aiujonisteb. 

11 Fardessxis (pard^s/^), Obs. [F., * a man’s 
overcoat *, sb. use ol pat -dessus adv , ‘ over-abo>c* ] 
A name for a kmd ot lady's cloak, woin r 1850-60. 

xSso Ha?per's Mag 1 575 P.'irde&sus of pnik glaov. silk, 
edged with a narrow silk fuuge x 86 z Eng, It om, Pont, 
Mag IV 237/2 '1 he pardcs^us is conqiusud of black corded 
silk, trimmed with nariow velvtt, 

Fardie (piudj), perdie (p 5 >-«l/)i tnt, or 
adv. aith. iforms* a (3 par deu), 4-6 parde, 
(5 parde©), 5- pardie, 7-9 pardi, (5 par dy, 
6 pardye, 6, 9 pardy, 9 pardieu). ti. 4-6 
perde, (5 per dieu), 6 per de, (per dee, perdeo, 
perdye), 6- perdie (perdy). [a < )F. pat dii 
(13th c.), mod. pardieu (also colloq, patdi), by 
God.] A form of oath * « * By G (kH ’ ; hence as an 
asseveration ; Venly, certainly, asstirctlly, indeed. 

a C1290 Becket 2016 in J!» Eng I eg I. 165 Nai jwir dui, 
nou^t a fote. CX386 Ciiauci'R Metch. P?ol 22 A gu<xl sue 
boost I liaue > wedded bee Thise monthes two and mopre 
nat pardee [v r, pardek 1413 Ptlgr. i?owle (Laxton) L nv, 
(1859) Parde, some wvght wyl haue vpon me routlie. 
^ * 47 S Rauf Coil^ar 168 The hous ls myne, pordte. c 1540 
J Heywood Four P P B id b, In that ye palmer as de- 
byte May derely dyscUarge him parde. 1630 Wauswukiu 
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Pt^g^r.11, xOfl pardi demanding how they could take such 
an oath . , they answered 1754 Ij'ielding Fathers iii ii, 
Pardie 1 Sir, your most humble servant 184X Thackeray 
Fun Napoleott m 66 Not their deeds of arms alone, 
^ctrdi* 1842 Tennyson Dnanty Revival iv, * Pardy *, 
return’d the king, * but still My joints are somewhat stiff 
or so. [1S43 Lytton Last Bar 1 1, Put, pardieu, he 
knows all the Neviles by eye.] 

^ *375 Barbour Bruce v 545 Bot how that euir it fell, 
perde, 1 trow he sail the varrar be 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
i cxxxvi, Perdt a twelvc>moneth will be soone gone 1548 
Udall, etc Frasm, Par yo/m xix 115 A place perdye 
detestable c 1550 Bale K Johan (Camden) 8i Symon of 
Swynsett my very name is per dee 1602 Shaks Haw 11 1 
u. 30s For if the King like not the Comedie, Why then 
belike he likes it not perdie 1748 Thomson Cast Indol 1. 
XXI, Not to move on, perdie, is all they can. 1858 Kingsley 
Red King 32 There’s Tyrrel as sour as I, peidief 

Fardiue (paudsm), a rare, [f. L. pard-us 
PABD 1 + -INB ] Of 01 pertaining to the paid, 
*859-63 Wood Illustr Nat Hist I i8a The Marbled Cat 
partakes more of the proverbial pardine spotted character 
Pardo: seePABDAO 


Pardon (pa'idan, pa*id*n), Forms 3-4 
perdun, pardon, 3- pardon; also 4perdun0, 
4“5 per-, pardone, 4'-6 perdonj per-, par- 
doon, -e, 5 pardown, -0. [ME a OF. perdun^ 
pardun, pardon ^Tr.perdOj Cat perddj Sp perdoit^ 
Pg perddOf It. pet dono^ med L perddnumf f par- 
donnetf late L perddndie (sec next), assimilated 
in form to donum gift.] gen. The act of pardon- 
ing or fact of being pardoned , forgiveness, 
tl. Remission of something due, as a payment 
of any kind, a debt, tax, fine, or penalty Ohs, 

1390 Gower Conf 1 . 115 Thei His grace scholden go to 
scene Anc^ardoun of the deth beseche 14^ R oils ofPai It 
V J21/2 To rere the peyne or peynes of him or of hem so 
forfeted, witlioulen eny paidon 1449 Ibid, 146/a If eny 
suchc persone. accept or take eiiy pardon of you, of the 
said Subsidie 146X Ibid 492/1 Grauntes, Relchs, amenis- 
bliitigcr and paidons of Feefermes. iSiGActzjHen. VlII^ 
c 42 § 4 His mooste gracious pardonne and leleasce of the 
said lirste frutes and tenthe 

f b. Remission of sentence, granting of mercy, 
sparing (So in F ) Obs, rare, 

*555 W Watreman Faidle Facimts ii viu 176 Withoute 
pardon, they kille him, and make a feaste with him. 

2 The passing over of an offence without pimish- 
ment ; tlie overlooking of an offence and treatment 
of the offender as if it had not been committed , 
foigiveness (but often more formal than this, and 
coloured by sense 4). 

a 1300 Cutsor M, 1168, I am ouertanwit sh treson pat 
1 agh not to haf pardon CX470 Henry Wallace v 975 
Pardown he ast off the repreiff befor. 1590 Spenser F Q 
1 XU 18 Tlierefbie I ought crave pardon, till I theie liave 
beetle X603 Shaks Meas./or M in 1, 173 Bet me ask my 
sister pardon 1646 Crasiiaw Delights of Muses 100 Speak 
Her pardon or her sentence , only break Thy sUencel speak 
X7S4 Hume Ilist Eng (1812) I. 275 [Robert] ciaved pardon 
for ins offences, and offered to purchase forgiveness by any 
atonement 1875 J P Hopes Pnne Relig xv 47 Par- 
don, or forgiveness, is an act or feeling which fiees tlie 
wrongdoer fiom the resentment of an offended person, or 
from outward penalty X887 Bowen Firg AEneid n. 184 
To invoke Pardon for great transgressions, 

b. Thcol Forgiveness of sms. 

AX300 Cursor M 11002 pe annunciaciun 0 crist, pat 
broght vs al pardun c 1400 Ywatue ^ Gaw, 857 Of lus 
sms do him pardowne. XS13 Douglas iii 100 

Bot, with offerandis and eik devote prayer, Thai wald we 
suld perdoun and pece requier X699 Burnet 39 ^rf xvi 
{1700) 142 Our Saviour has made our pardoning the offences 
that others commit against us, the measure upon which we 
may expect pardon from God. X74a Young Ivi Th, iv 32a 
A Pardon bought with Blood 1 X836 J Gilbert Chr 

Atonem Notes (1852) 370 Pardon supposes law and sin. 

3 . Ecd, = iNDUiiGBNOB 3 a, b 

c xa9o Bechet 2421 in S Eng L^ I 176 pe pope 5^ alle 

C ’ in pat pudere wolden gon, pat men nusten in Enge- 
suuych pardon non a X300 Cuisor M 2x614 (Edin ) 
pe quene wip hit menie [went] apon pe fridai eftirwarde Of 
perdun [v rr pardun, -doun] for to seme hir parte x^ 
Hampoll PuConsc 3926 pus pardon in purgatoiy availles, 
Alb I laid. X36a Langl P PI, A. 11.198 And xaf pardun 
for pons poundmele a-boute, CX380 Wyclif Sel Whs III 
331 pis bischop of Rome stirep men bi grete perdon to 
breke opynly (joddis hestis X48x Caxton ReytMrd (Arb ) 
17, 1 gyue to hem alle pardon of her penance and relece all 
theyrsynnes. i56oDAU&tr Sletdane'sComm ib, Lament- 
ing that the ignoraunt people, should be so fm abused to 
put the whole trust of their salvation in pardons 1840 tr 
D'Aubigfifs Hist Re/ (ed 3) I a 68 The penitent was 
himself to drop the price of his pardon into the i^est. 
b. A church festival at which indulgence is 


granted ; the festival of the patron samt 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 The Jubylee & pardon 
at the holy Appostle Seynt James in Spayne, 

Caxton Dialogues 28/28 The procession of couentre; The 

1 . p -1 11 Ui. 4 -Vi.. 1 <.AiviTnn«n(r nf -incrnfit. axMa 


king] passit to Sanctandrois and thair lemamt quhiU the 
MiSallmasperdoun. iHoT k.T^<iLwmSmim.BrU^ 
II, 300 Many of these are situated in vtllagw where Pardons 
are held 1B59 Jephson Bnttany v. 62 To-day was the 
village ^ pardon and the whole population were assembled 

m the church to celebrate It. 

4 . Law, A remission, eitber free or conditional, 
of the legal consequences of crime; an act of 
irrace on the part of the proper authority m a state, 
releasing an individual from the pun^ment im- 
posed by sentence 01 that is due according to law. 


General ^ardon^ a pardon for offences generally, or for 
those committed by a number of persons not named indi 
vidually, 

[x3a8 Act 2 Ediu, II c 2De ceo que ebartres depardoun 
ont este si legiennent grantees avant ces heures, des 
homicides, etc ] Rolls of Parlt V 202/2 Your Letters 

of pardon under your grete Seale X473 ^^^d VI 73/1 
Lettres of pnve Seale, of Pardon general! or speciall 1559 
Mtrr MagiJ, Cade xviii, With generale pardon for my 
men halfe gone x6oo E Blount tr Conestaggio 314 Offer- 
ing to all such as were in the Hand a generall paidon in his 
Maiesties behalfe, if they woulde yeeld. 1603 Shaks. Mtas 
JbrM iv 11 75, I hope it is some pardon, or repreeue For 
the most gentle Claudio x6xx Collection of Statutes 292 b 
(anno 43 Eliz.), A generall pardon with many exceptions, 
as followeth 1761 Hume Hist Eng (1812) VI liv 373 
The farmers and ofiiceis of the customs . were afterwards 
glad to compound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 
pounds 1773 Junius Lett Ixviii 356 He might have 
flattered hiniself with the hopes of a pardon. xSop Tomlins 
Jacob's Lata Diet s v , A Paidon, if pleaded, must be 
averred to be under the Great Seal except a Statute Par- 
don, or what amounts theieto 

5 . The document conveying a pardon ; a. in 
sense 3 ; b. in sense 4 

^ a c 1386 Chaucer Prol 687 His walet [lay] biforn hyin 
in his lappe Bret ful of pardon comen from Rome al hoot 
1543-5 Bkinllow Lament (1G74) zoo Their pardons, and 
other of their tromperye, hath bene bought and bolde in 
Lombard strete itWy Milton P L, nr 492 Then might ye 
see.. Indulgences, Dispenses, Paidons, Ihillb, The sport of 
Winds b 1603 Shaks Meas for RI 11 iv 152 Signeme 
a present pardon for my brother 1879 Dixon Windsor II. 
xxii. 231 The kuig sent him a fuU pardon fur his past 
offences. 

6 (In weakened sense, from 2 ) The excusing of 
a fault or what tlie speaker politely treats ns one ; 
courteous forbearance or indulgence; allowance; 
excuse , acquittance of blame Often in phrases of 
polite apology, esp in I beg your ^rdon, a 
courteous form of expressmg disbciit or con- 
tiadiction, *= * Excuse me ’ , c. g. * I beg your 
pardon, it was not so * ; and interrogatively « * I do 
not catch what you say’, or * what you mean\ 

1548 FoRRfcST Pleas Poesye 62 Perdon I haue askte for 
my symplenes 1607 Middleton Miclieulm Term 11 iii 
283 Yet, under both your paidons, l*’d rather have a citizen 
1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 11 i Wks. (Rtldg) 116/2 
Captain, I beg your pardon you will not make one at 
ombre? X806-7J Beresford (1826) 

viJ. xxviii, Endeavouringin vam tohear aperson’s quesLion 
addressed to you j and after repeatedly saying 'I beg your 
pardon. Sir ’, &c still not heaiing him 1873 ‘ L Carroll ’ 
Thr, itie Looking Gl vii, ‘I beg your pardon?’ said Alice 
* It isn’t resjpectimle to k^’, said the King * 1 only meant 
that 1 didn^ understand ’, said Alice. 

+ b Leave, permission. Obs, 

1548 Udall, etc Ei asm* Par, Acts xxvl 84 Thou haste 
paidon to speake for thy selfe 1602 Shaks. Ham iv. vii 
46, 1 shall (first asking your Pardon thereunto) recount th* 
Occasions of my retume 1606 — Ant Cl iii vi 60 
My Lord Marke Anthony acquainted My greeued eare 
withall. whereon I begg‘d Hih pardon for leturne 
•f* o. Allowance for defect, toleration Obs. 

1607-xa Bacon Ess,^ Beauty (Aib ) 212 Noe youth can be 
comely, but by pardon and by considering the youth, as to 
make vpp the comelynes tzx639 Wotton Snra Educ, 
Ep Ded,, A slight Pamphlet, about the Elements of Archi- 
lectuie hath been entertained with some pardon among 
my Friends. 

f 7. 'A plea in law by which land was claimed 
under a gift special * (Editor Plumpion Corr.), Obs, 
X489-90 Plmnfton Corr (Camden) 91 Fech your pardon 
& ray ladyes, & send them both. Ihid 146 1 hey have made 
search m the Escheker for the perdon that was pledet 
1500 Ibid, 147, I pled for your mastership x yere agoo 
a Perdon for Wolfe-hunt lands about Mauiisefeild m Shir- 
wood, by which plee ye clamed the land by fefement of 
my master, yore father 

8. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 3), as 
pardon-bull^ -monger f -office, -pedlar \ pardon- 
beads *= pardoned beads . see Pardon v, 4 ; par- 
don-bell, a name for the angelus-bell (because 
special pardons were formerly granted to those 
who on healing it recited the angelus correctly) ; 
pardon-ohair, a confessional; pardon-screen, 
a screen around or in front of a confessional, 
pardon-staH, a stall from which pardons are 
read, or m wHch confessions are heard (Lee Gloss. 
Liturg Terms 1877). 

15x6 Will o/R, Svufson (Somerset Ho.), A pair of ♦pardon 
beades 1538 Bp Siiaxton Injunct, in Burnet Hist Ref 
(2829) III 11 202 That the hell called the *Pardon, or Ave 
Bell, . . be not hereafter m any parte of my diocesse any ; 
more tollyd Ellacomde Betts 0/ CIu ix in Ch 

Bells Devon 433 The Pardon Bell was silenced by Shaxton, 
Bishop of Sarum, in 1538. *556 O^-de An^hnst 74 The 
♦pardon bulls which they offre to sell for large money to 
men 1570 Foxe^ ^ M (ed. 2) 97V3 The vnordinate out- 
rage of those hys ♦pardonmongers, whiefae so excessiueiy 
did pyll and pole the simple people. 1874-7 Wylie 
Protestant, (1899) 257 The whole population of the place . 
had come out to welcome the great pardon-monger x68i 
Flavel Right M Ref 209 Gods faithfulness, is as it were 
that *pardon-office fiom whence we fetch our discharges. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelcas u i» 10 Potters and ♦pardon- 
pemars [fardonnatres'], ^ 

tPardon,i ^.2 Obs. [app corr ofa native name.] 
The wine obtained from a species of palm on the 
Guinea Coast, app. Raphta mmfera, the wine from 
which is called by P. Beauvois {Flored'Oware et de 
Bemn, 1 . 77) Bourdon, HenceFardon-tree, -wme. 


X705 Bosman Guinea \yi 386 Ihe thud sort is drawn at 
AiiLober, Abokroe, Axim and goes by the name of Pai dou 
Ibid 288 The Pardon-Trees crow like the Coco-nuts, though 
on a much thinner Stalk loid xxi 438 Their Di ink Water 
and Pardon-Winc 

Pardon (pa idsn, pa'id’n), v. Also 5 pardone, 
-donne, perdoun, 6 perdon [a. , pardoner, 

perduner (nth c ), F. pardonner « Pr , Sp per- 
donar, Pg perdoar. It perdonare, late L pej donare 
(Carolingian Capit.) to giant, concede, remit, 
condone, indulge, f L. per- through + dom^ e to 
present, give, perh after OHO.forgeben, Forgive.] 
d'l trans. To remit or condone (something due, 
a duty, obligation, debt, fine, or penalty) Some- 
times with indiiect (dative) obj of the person Obs, 
*433 Rolls ofParlt IV. 478/1 That the Bailliffs abbiegge 
ne pardon no maner of duty that longeth to the seid 
Commalte CX465 En^ Chi on (Camden Z856) 10 Ihe 
kyng paidoneih the thy drawing and hanky ng, but th>n 
bed shalle be smj te of atte touflulle, 1547 Gardiner in 
Burnet Hist Ref (1839) II 11 163, I am by nature already 
condemned to die, which sentence no man can pardon. 1590 
Shaks Merck V iv, 1 374 , 1 paidon thee thy life before 
thou a&keit 1605 — Learvr vi 11 1 1639 Fuller Holy 

IP ar III. XKV. (1840) 165 Who had their lives paidoned on 
cond ition to cleanse the city 1643 Prvnne Sem Power Pai I 
11 75 The King cannot pardon nor release the repmriiig of 
a Bridge or Highway, or any such like publike charges. 

2 . To remit the penalty of (an offence) ; to pass 
over (an offence or offendei) without pimishmeut 
or blame , to forgive 

Paidon, is a more foi-mal term than^;^W, being that 
used m legal language ; also often 10 theology. 

a W'lth the offence as obj * sometimes with the 
offendei as induect obj,, or governed by to, 

<71489 Caxton Sonnes oJ Ayinon i 47 Paidone theym the 
dethe of j'our sone. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen, Vlll, c. 24 § 2 
Nopersonne shall have any power to paidon or reinitte 
any tresons or any kyndes of felonnyes what so ever they 
be but that the Ktnges Highnesse shall have the hole and 
sole power and auctontie therof. x6o3 How to choose good 
wifb V 111 in Hazl Dodsley IX go On my knee I beg Your 
angry soul will paidon me her death x6xx Bible Exod, 
xxiiu 21 Provoke him not, for he will not pardon your 
transgressions. 1759 Hume Hist Eng (1812) V xltv 418 
Her father would never have pardoned so much ob&tinacy 
1861 J, A Alexander Gosfel Chr xxvu 369 God pardons 
nothing or He pardons all 

b. With the offender as obj 

<71430 SyrGener (Roxb.)3239 And he pardoned Geuendes 
thoo Of al the wrathe bet\vi\ hem twoo 1450 Marg. 
Paston m Lett I 115 The Duke of Suffolk is pardonyd, , . 
aud IS in the Kyngs code grase 1459 Paston Lett, I 499 
My maistr, whom lesu for bis mercy pardonne. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Msof 11 x, I praye the that thow wylt 
paidonne me of tnoffeiise that I have done to the 4x533 
Ld Berners //«<7m1xxxiv 266 , 1 holde you quyt & pardon 
l^ou of all niyn yll wyll x6xi Bible 2 Kings y 18 In this 
thing the Lord pardon ihy seiuant 174X Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 103 Pardon you ! said he. What 1 when 
ou don’t jepent? 1754 Hume Ilist Ei^ (X812) I vi 321 
'hat the adherents of each should be pardoned. 1841 1/ANE 
Arab Hts, I 82 Paidon me, and kill me not, and so may 
God pardon thee. 

c. absol To grant pardon or forgiveness. 

a 1450 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 138 But for no amoneste- 
ment she wolde not pazdone. z6xx Bible Isa Iv 7 Hee 
will abundantly pardon 

d. To put away by pardon, {jionce-ttse ) 

*875 J P Hopps Princ Rehg xv. 48 We cannot pardon 
away a wound or forgive away a disease 

3 To make couiteoiis allowance for; to excuse : 
a. a fact or action. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 2, I beseche you to 
pardon my boldnes 1605 Ciiapaian AlfFooles Plays 
1873 I 136 Ladle, joule pardon our grosse bringing up? 
1648 H aamlion f (Camden) 194 Pardon my impatience. 

xySz Hume Ihsi, Eng* (1812) VI 405 You will be pleased to 
pardon my infirmity 1847 Tennyson Princess 11 289 My 
needful seeming harshness, pardon it 
b. a person , formeily esp, in asking to be ex- 
cused from doing something (now esccuse me , see 
Excuse v, 7) 

1509 Hawfs Past Pleas xx, (Percy Soc.) 98 To pardon 
me of my rude wrytyng 1570 Foxb A ^ M (ed a) 
2291/1 Her graces Cooke aunswered my Lord. I will neuer 
suffer any straunger to come He [Id. Chamberlain] sayd 
they should B ut y^ Cooke said, his Lordship should pardon 
h^ for that matter. 1599 Shaks ii 1 x^tSeat, 

mil you not tell me who told you so? Bene No, you 
shall pardon me, 1603 — Meas,for M, iii 11. 142 Duke, 
What (I prethee) might be the cause? Luc No. pardon 
’Tis a secret must bee lockt within the teeth and the hppes. 
1764 Foote Patron iir. Wks, 1799 1 359 My band I what, 
to a poet hooted, hissed, and exploded J You must pardon 
me, Sir. 1795 Anna Seward Lett (18x1) IV. 8x Pardon 
me from dweUmc so long on this sad theme 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, VI, ir 46 Men who had been so long.. oppressed 
might have been pardoned if they had eagerly seized the 
first opportunity ot obtaming .revenge. 
t 4 . Eccl To hallow (beads) so that pardon or 
indulgence for sms was attached to their use Obs. 

1524 Will M R, Hotter (Somerset Ho), Beads &c 
pardoned at Sion 1553 Becon Rehq Rome Wks. (1564) 
III 358 b, To all good christen people disposed to say our 
Ladyes psaulter on any of these beades, the which bene 
parefoned at the holye place of Sbene, shal haue ten 
thousande yeres of pardon. 

Hence Pardoned ppl, a , ; Pa rdoning vbl sb 
sn^ppl a, 

1530 Falsgr 251/2 ^eix^QX\yr\gfardonnance 1547 Homi- 
lies I Good Wks HI (1859) 59 All thuigs which they had 
were called holy, holy cowh, holy girdles, holy pardoned 

60-2 
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beads. idyS South S^rtn II x 379 That solid and sub- 
stantial Comfort . which Pardoning-grace, for the most 

S art, never gives i6ga Luttrbll Brie/ RU (185^ II 347 
Ine of the witnesses against him, being a pardoned robber 
i8a8 Scott F M, Perth x\ii, Thou tliyself shall preach up 
the pardoning of injuiies 1896 Actuiemy 12 Dec S2(yi 
Reformers whose essential integrit> of intention wins for 
them at last a pardoning respect 

Pardonable (pa-idanabl), a, [a F. pardon^ 
nahle (i2tli c. m Hatz -Darm ), f patdonnei . see 
Pardon and -able ] lliat can be pardoned or 
forgiven, admitting of paidon ; excusable, 
a Said of an offence 

XS48 Udall, etc Erasm Par JRfark 111 23 Errourc and 
ignoraunce are pardonable 1712 Addison No 285 

p 3 Such little Flemishes we should impute to a paidoii- 
aWe Inadvertency 1800 Med, Jml III 361 It is a very 
pardonable error 1876 Tennyson Harold 111 1, Of all the 
lies that ever men have lied, Thine is the paidonablest 
b Of an offender (or his condition). N ow 
1638 Baker tr, Balzads Lett (vol III] 118 The Italian 
women are moie pardonable than the French 1803 Jane 
Porter Thaddetes (1826) III 111 68, I dare say your 
daughter is pardonable. 1846 Trlncii Miiac vii (1862) 
195 To bring the culprit to a free confession, and so to put 
him in a pardonable state. 

Hence Pa rdonahleuess ; Pardonably adrt 

Ld Falkland, etc Infodhhtltiy (1646) 48 This 
dilRcu^ of using this nieanes, (and so patdonablenesse of 
eriing) ifo4 Boyle Excell Theoh i 1 23 The Stoicks 
absurdly, (out much more pardonably than hlr Hobbs) 
would have men to spring up like mushrooms out of the 
ground 1871 L. Stephen Playgr Eur (1894) v 332 Our 
thoughts pardonably concentrated themselves on the 
question of food iSgzChatub Jml 13 Aug 514/2 Aconvic- 
tion of that neighbour’s patdonableness 

t Pa'rdonauce. Obs lare'^^. [a. OF par- 
doitance (izthc), ♦ (Gower), X pardonuer 

to pardon • see -anoe ] Pardoning ; a pardon 
X4E3 Pilg) 9owle (Caxton) i xxxiv (1839)40 This present 
pardonaunce is my yeft. 

Pardonee (paidonf) [f. Pabdoit v + -ee,] 
One who is pardoned , the recipient of a pardon. 
X89S in Fufih^s Stand. Did 

Pardoner Mpa jdanni) Now only Also 
4-6 perdou-, (5 perden-) , 5 -eex, 5-6 -are, 

' -aiP, -or, [In AF pardmer ^ F pardonnier 
(Palsgr.), f. Pabdob sb. + -eb 2 2 cf gardm-er\ 
also obs. 'E.pardotmatre in Rabelais ] A person 
licensed to sell papal pardons or indulgences 
X362 Langl. P pi X. Prol 65 per prechede a pardoner, 
Asheaprestwere. ci38oWycLiF^M?- Wks (1880) iS4 pere 
comep a pai doner wib stollen bullis & false 1 elekis. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol 670 With hym ther was a ^ntil Pardoner 
•I’hat streit was comen fiom the court of Rome. X486 Bk 
St Albam'Wy\],X Lyeng of perdeneris. ^11500 Colkelbte 
Sow I 120 A peruerst perdonair, And practand palmair. 
x5r6 Frociam in Elyofs Gov (1883) Life 124 Light peisons 
called pardoners and sellers of indulgences 1672 R Wild 
Declar Lib, Consc, 13 The old Pardoner will never get 
Feter-pence enough here to buy him a pair of breeches 1706 
tr. Dupids Bed Htsi i&th C. II in, 11. x8 The Complaints 
which the Faithful made of the Pardoners. x8o8 Scott 
Marm i xx, Or pardoner or ttavelling priest 

Pa*rdoner \ [f. Pardon v + -br ^ a ; cf. F 
pardonnetcr'\ One who pardons or forgives. 

1581 Fulke m Cot/er ii. (1584) N, Be present as a paidoner 
of our excesse X675 Traherne C/tr. Ethics 388 An injury 
forgiven is forgotten by him that did it, and the friendship 
continues at the expence, and to the honour and comfort of 
the pardoner x866 Miss Mulock Noble Life xiii 220 [He] 
who is at once the Judge and the Pardoner of sinners, 
t X'ardoiiister. Obs. Forms 4-5pardon- 
ystre, -ter, pardenystour [ME. pardoinslt 
app repr an Anglo Fr ^pardmtslre, by-form of 
*pardomste : see -isthr ] *=: Pardoner 1. 

c X380 Anteenst in Todd Three Treat 147 Bi 

pardenystotirs & procuiatours 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) JI 
78, 1 trowe thou menys the pardonystres that rennen so 
lastaboute. tj^g6E/z/es^ Paiep (W deW)vii xi\ 306/2 
Bothe the preest & the pardonyster be bounde to restytucyon 
PardouleSS (paidanles), a. [f. PABDOif ib, 
+ -LEas] Without pardon ; unpaidonable. 

1567 Drant Horace, Arte Poeine B iij b, He In one 
thinge ofte is pei denies 1630 Heywood Rape Lncrece Wks. 
1874 V 2 i 8 My example Might in my seruants breed en- 
couragement So to offend which were pardonlcsse 1867 
T B Rose tx ytrgds ASueid 83 If that offence be pardon- 
less, then cast The living in yon mam 

I" Fa*Tdoaoua, a. Obs, nmce-wd. [f Pardon 
sb, + -00s ] Abounding in pat don 
1610 Marcellini Triumphs fas 1 94 Thy Pardons are 
too pardonoiis, and thy Indulgences, have too much 
indulgence 

Pardnehe, -yche, obs ff. Pabtbidge 
P ardure, -durable, obs, ff, Peedure, -able. 
Pardy(e * see Pabdib 
hPare, sb, Obs, lare [f. Pare 
1 That which is pared off , the paring or panngs 
collectively. 

c 1430 Two Coohery’hks. 30 Take a part of Applys, & do 
a-way Jye corys, & ]?e pare 
2 A piece of turf, a sod. 

i6sx tr Bezds Fun. Verses on Calvin in Fuller Ahel 
Redvo 284 How happens it that tins is Calvins share, To 
lye under this little, unknowne pare I Is not this he who 
living did appeare. Decaying Romes continued dread and 
feare? 

Pare (peaj), vy Also 4-6 payre, 6 pairs, 7-8 
pair, [a F. pan-r to prepare, tnm, dress, etc, 


'also, to pare the hoofe of a hoise’ (Colgr.) L. 
pardre to make fit 01 ready : see Prepare,] 

I fl tram. To get ready, to piepaie; to 
adorn, deck out. Obs 

>392} 1444 [see Paring vll, sb 1]. <1x400-50 Alexander 
4208 (^uen It [a boat] was done at his diuyse & dia5en ouer 
with hulls, Pared & Parreld at his pay, pu-kid Ac taloglixd. 
a 1450 Knt de la Tour (x868) 67 It is syiine to haue so mam 
diuerse clothes, and to do so moche coste to pare the foule 
body 1617 Minsheu Ductoi , To Pare, to make readie. 

+ 2 . To form, shape (or ?io cut). Obs, 
t3 EE Alltt P B 1408 Lyfte logges )>ei-ouer & on 
lofie coTuen, Pared out of paper & pojnted of glolde 
[? golde] Ibid 1336 A fust faylajnde Jxe wryst, Pared on pe 
parget, purtrayed letlreK 13 Gaw 4 Gt Knt 802 Pared 
out of papure purely hit semed. 

II. 3 , Totnm by cuttingoff projecting, irregular, 
or superficial parts , to cut close to the edge so as 
to make even or neat ; to cut away the outer edge 
or outside of (something), e g the skm or rmd of 
(a fruit), in thin layers, slices, or flakes 
c 1320 Sir Tnstf . 542 Bred Jjh pard and schare, Ynou^Jjai 
hadde at ete c 1375 Sc Leg Saints xxx vi {Bapiisid) 1099 
To payre nne npil & til eete 1377 Langl. P Pi \X \ 243 
To wey pens with a peys, and pare Jie lieuyest. c 2420 
Pallad on Hush vii 2 Atluyn afloor for thresshing thus 
thei make They pare hit first, and lightly after geie Hit 
doluensmal. <;x53oH Rhodes/*’^ Nurture x’jxvaBaJbees 
Bk. 76 Your hands cleane, your nayles paide 1530 Palsgr. 
252/1 Paryng yrone to pare a horsehofc with 1563 Goi ding 
Ceesar vii, (1565) 199 b, A littel hill notably fortified , and on 
all sides, pai ed stepe. X626 Mi ddi eto> I nythingfor Quiet 
Life IV 11, What a cursed wretch was I to paic my nails 
to-day 1 a Friday. 1686 Lend Gas, No. 212^/4 Stolen , 
about 350 of the best Kids, some ready pared, 1769 Mrs 
Raffald Eng llousekpr, (177S) 215 Take some pippins, 
pare, core, and boil them. 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng x\i 
iV 620 Ihe practice of paring down money .was far too 
lucrative to be so checked. 

b Phrase to pare to the quick, to cut away the 
eiJidermis, or other superficial part, so deep as to 
reach the ‘live* or sensitive parts, to pare so as 
to hurt. Also fig. So to pare too dose or near, 
1538 Elvot, Resecare ad vtnmn, to pare to the quicke, 
to touche the quicke m a mater X573 Tusser Husb (1878) 
8 Great fines so iieere did pare me 1598 Chapman lhad 
To Rdr.(x865)pi, I entreat nw Reader, that all things to 
the quick he will not pare, 1^83 Burnet tr More's Utopia 
(1685) 14 Whom, to raise their Revenues, they pare to the 
(Duick X708 Swift Saermt Test Wks 1735 II i 134 IIis 
daws pared to the quick. 1790 Han. More Rchg Pash. 
World (1791) 49 The prevailing mode of living has pared 
real hospitality to ihe very quick. X846 J, Baxtfr Lth 
Pract, Agrtc (ed 4) I 432 T he smith proceeds at once to 
‘pare the com out to the quick, till the blood stai ts ' 
c. To prune by cutting off superfluous shoots 
(obs .') ; to reduce the thickness of (a hedge, etc.) 

x^Tn-EvtSK Ba?ih DeP*R,7Cvn xcviii (Bodl MS) If 
214 b/i The apple tree waxi]* bareyiie but he be pared and 
ischred. 1598 Sylvester JDn Bat ias ii 1 i. Eden 86 He 

g iants, he proms, he pares, he trimmelli round Th’ ever green 
eauties of a fruitfuil ground, X633 G Herbert Temple, 
Paradise iv, When thou dost with thy knife but pi une and 
pare, Ev’n frinlfuU trees more fruitfuil are 1884-5 Act j8 4 

S 9 Vtct c X3 § 2 It bliall be lawful to cut, prune, or pare 
lie *iaid hedge. 

4 . To slice off the turf or other vegetation covering 
the surface of the ground a with the gioimd or 
land as object; esp. in phi. pare and bunt, to cut 
the turf to the depth of two or lliiee inclieb, and 
burn It, m order to use the ashes as manure, as is 
done in denshiring or bum-bealing 
1530 Palsgr 632/2 He hath pared his grounde, he loketh 
to have saffrone shortly. 176X Sterne Tr. Shandy IV 
XXXI, The expense of paring and burning and fencing in 
the Ox-moor, X789 Tians Soc Arts VII 40 Seventeen 
acres were pared and burned in 1779 exSso Glouc Faint 
Rep 14 in Libr. Use/ Knowl , Husb III, When the saint- 
foin plants begin to fail, which is about the sixth yeai, the 
land IS pared, and burned, and sown to turnips 
b with the liiif as obj (cf 6) 

XS77 B Goqgk HeresbacKs Husb (15B6) 20 They cast into 
their Foldes suche Turues pared from the giounde 1704 
Diet Rust, et Uib E,\, Burning, With a Breastplayt to 
pare off the Tuiff 1846 in J. Baxter Pract Agnc 
(ed 4) II i8r This system of culture consists in paring off 
the grassy sward or surface of the land, with an instrument 
called a breastplough, the tui f pared off being burnt 
6 , To reduce (a thing) by cutting or shaving 
axvay^^ hence, lo reduce or dimmish little by little , 
to biing down in size or amount Also ahsol 
1530 Palsgr 701/2, I sluve, I pare away any thing by 
Ihynne portions 164.3 Milton Divorce ii xx Wks, (1831) 
1x9 We never leave subtilizing and casuisting till we have 
stiaitn’d and par'd that libeiall path into a rnsors edge to 
walk on, between a precipice of unnecessary mischief on 
either side lyax Ramsay Poefs Wish i, 'lay and Tweed’s 
smooth streams, Which gentily.and daintily, Pare down the 
flow’iy braes 1825 m Coblrett Rur Rides (1885) II 16 
They pare down the wretched souls to what is below gaol 
allowance X864 Bowen Logic m. 57 To pare down the 
complexity and redundance of rhetorical expression 
6 . To cut, sha\e, or shear off or away (an outer 
border, surface, rand, or skin, a projection, foimerly 
also, any part on the outside of something) 

1387 Tbbvisa Higden (Rolls) IV 47 peie the Affres clo<sed 
hym [Regulus] m a sti ei^t tree and parede of his y3e hddes. 
f X400 Laud Troy Bk 13407 He pared berchekesal aboute, 
That al here tethe fellen oute et^zo Pallad on Hnsb iir. 
532 Now tb to repaie Rosayres olde & drynesse of to pare. 
14 . Sir Beius 197/3939 (SlS M) Halfe the helme he can 
pare Than mygHt men se his hede bare, 1530 Palsgr. 


652/2 Pare your crust auay, parts la crouste de vosUe 
payu 1613 Hcywood Silver Age i 1 Wks *874 III 90 
Whose head wee by Mineiuaes aide par'd off, 1686 JtJoknlck 
Crucif, Jesus 336 Let them pare away that poysonous 
imd 17^ WiNiEU Syst Husb 105 Where aiitb inhabilj 
their h ills should be pared off. 1855 Macauiay // za ^ Eng 
XXI IV 623 'io pass a halfcrown, after paring a pennyworth 
of silver from it 1885 Manch U eiUy Times Suppl. 
20 June 4/3 The edges are pared off by the olil-fashioncd 
bookbaideis’ plougli, 

b. fig To cut off or remove 
xS4p CovERDALE, elc. Erosut Par Cot n 5 b. Nor haue 
ye a Title piece onlye of the carnall man pai ed awaye c 16x0 
biR J Melvil Mem (1735) 401 Conditions and Articles 
might be added and pared at the Pleasure of their Friends 
1649 Jer Taylor Gi Exemp Pief § 47, 1 was diligent to 
reraarke sucli doctrines, and to pare off the mistakes. <*1677 
Barrow Sfrm Wks 1716 1 10 Paring away the laigcst 
uses of wealth 1883 Annie 'Thomas Med. Ilouseimfe 32, 
I did not see how it was possible for me to paie and prune 
off any more of our expenses 

c To make or forna by paiiiig or cutting away, 
1708 J Philips Ctdcr i 27 Slow house-hearing snails, that 
deep O’er the npe fruitage, paring slimy liacis In the sleek 
rinds 17x3 Warder hue Amaso/ts (ed a) 121 'To pare 
away with a sharp Chizel a place foi the Slidei 
Hence Pared (peoKl,/<7^/ peo red) ppl a 

Piovip Pofv 384/1 Paryd, as biecdc, decinsiatus 
c X300 E'or to serve Ld in Babees Bk 367, iiij or v loves of 
paryd brede X597-8 Bp Hall Sat iv ui 89 Not his p ired 
nayle will lie forego 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi 1 V 
643 Huge heaps of pared and defaced crowns and shillings 
{^Pare, obs [Shortened from compare J 
intr. To ‘ compare *, admit of comparison. 

c 1430 Ptlgi Lyf Manhode 11. civ. (i86g) 114 pal j haue 
piys of alle, and pat noon be poringe to me. 

Pare, obs form of Pair sb i and z/ S Pear 
P area, obs. form of Pariah. 

Pareable (peo rab’l), a, rare [f. PARE + 
-ABLE ] That can be pared or cut off, 
c X440 Pecocic Repr. il iv 160 The yuel is paroable and 
kutteable awey. 

II Parecensis (jiare’knsis) Path, [mod.L, f. 
Para -1 i + Gr, inKpicis secretion. In mocLF. 
pareccrise,'] Improper or disordered secretion. 

1857 in Mayne Expos Lex 
Pareche, -chen, obs. form of Parish, -en 
fParedrial. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. naptdpla a 
sitting beside + -al ; cf. next.] =» next 
1652 Gaulb Magastrom 270 He had a devil his parcdrial 
or assessor 

||Pare‘dru5. Ohs. lare. [late and med.L., 
a. Gr vapibpos sitting beside, one who sits beside, 
an assessor, f. vap(a- beside + lEbpa seat.] One 
who sits beside ; a familiar spirit. 

[1603 Holland Plutarch Explan Wds , Assistants he had 
twaine, named Patedn, who sat in rotiimission with him J 
a 164* Bp. Mountagu Acts i]- Mon lu (1642) x6i Witches., 
having Familiar Spirits, Paredros, Asbisters to them 

tParegalyperegal, a audr/^ Obs Forms* 
a. 4 pangal, -agal, (paringal(le, -ingale, pa- 
ruyngal, parmyngaUe), 5-6 paregaU, 6 -egale, 
7 -egal. 4 perigal(e, 4-7 p0regal(l, 5-6 
-egalle, (5 pereugale, permgall), (5 peiigall, 
(perregal), [a OF pmigal, paiingal, paregal, 
pe) tfigal (i 3tli c. m Godef ) .— L type "^pet scqudl-em, 
f. per- through, Ihoioughly + ,vquaTis IitiUAL. 
Button, III XX § 4, has the dciiv. sb pcngalld 
Willi petingale, cf mghiingaie fromOK. nihiegalc.\ 
A. adj 1, Fully equal , equal (esp in power, 
rank, value, or the like) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 776 (Cott ) He dos it for lie ne wald Jee 
were Pangal \lGdtt panng«de] til him ne pere Ibid 2096 
pof be werld es Delt. in thnnparlcis pniicipale, pt partes 
er noglit pengale c 1374 Chauclr Tioyluss 840 His lierte 
ay wif> J}e firste and wip k® heste Stod paregal lo dorre don 
that hym Icste c 1400 tr Secreia Secret , Gov Lotdsh 64 
Alexander, kepe \>y most noble saule liegli, and lo angeles 
perengale ^1450 Merlin 163 Thci heilde hem peoyngall 
X513 Douglas jEnets vi. xiv 50 Schynand with elyk armes 
paregale a 1548 HKLLChron, lien VII 44 Although in 
degree they were not peregall with these great lordes 1636 
Fasctc Florum%wj^ 63 All goodly fair, in years, .ill PeiegaTl 
b Adequate , adequately qualified, v ortliy 
t4. Hoccilvb Aungeles Song it Wks (E K, T S)III 
p xlvii, No praisyng is, jral may be peregall. cjs6o A, 
Scott Poems (S T. S.) vii. 20 Wald God |>at I wer pe*rigall, 
Vnder Jiat redolent ross to rest 1 
^ 2 caiachr. Equal to any other , of the highest 
rank or standing. 

i(^ W Watson Decacordon (1602) 274 Our noble Eli/a- 
heth, prince peregall, paramount and paragon. Ibid 236 
An absolute statesman paramount, peregall [tdia T Jamls 
Jesuits' Down/ 66 Paregal] 

B sb One who is fully equal to another in 
some respect , an equal, peer, match 

exjigs Elowmatds lale 130 That lioldeth no man his 
permgall 1399 Langl. Rich Redcles i 71 poru partiiige 
5oure powCTe to 3oure paragals. 14 . Sir Beucs 11J4/2138 
(Mb S ) At hooni y am his parm> ngalle [N paruj iigm j C. 
In contre y am liyi, perej 1513 Douglas Mhcis 1 y x, 
132 Nor na disdene at the sal haue, suythly, 'lo lie hys 
peregall into archery a jsss Lvndesay Tragidy 45 Duryng 
^ had no perigalL x6oa Marston Ant 4 Mel. 

1856 I, 39 Bal. Howhk’bt thou my suite V Cat, 
All, beyond all, no peregal, 

II Pare’graenon, Fhet. [mod.L., a. Gr, iraprjy 
fifvov denved, neuter of perf. pple. pass, of mpaytiv 
to lead aside, change,] (See quot.) 



PABEGOEIO. 


1678 PiHLLps (ed 4), Pme^mefioit in Phetoriclf, ts a 
Fij^iiie m which are words oonjoyned, which are deiived 
onL of another, as Discreet ^ Discntton 

Paa'egoric (pscri'gpTik), a and sb. Also 8 
para- [ad. late L. pategonc-us, a, Gi napr^- 
yopiK-Ss encouraging, soothing, f. irap-qyopos con- 
soling, soothing, f. vapa- Paba -1 beside, on the 
side of + -ayopos in sense ‘ speaking \ f, &yop^ 
assembly of the people , cf« dyopeijeiv to speak in 
the assembly. In ^ . pat 

A. adj Of medicines Absnagiiig pain, soothing. 
1684 tr Bonet's Merc Compii vi 190 Thefuryofthebloud 

is icstramed by a paregonck diaiighl of lhacodiura 1744 
Berkelly Sins § 73 It [lar-water] is both paiegoiicand 
coitlinl X784 T Colby 111 Med Comtunn II z8 , 1 directed 
a paicgoric diaught to be taken at night. 

b. spec. Paregoric chxn , acamphoialed tincture 
of opium, flavoured with aniseed and benzoic acid, 
Foimerly, also, the ammoniated tincture of opium {.Scotch 
patesortc eiixii ) , see Buchan Med» ed 1790, App 608 
1751 Stark tr. Mead's Med Precepts \ 113 Of all this u-ibe 
['inodynes] I know no better medicine than the paiagonc 
eliMi 1837 Maynp Expos Lex , Paregoric Mlixtr, name 
for the Tuictura opu camphoraia^ or English paregoric 
elixir, to distinguish it from the Ttneiura qpn ammomata^ 
whicli was formerly also called paregoiic elixir 1893 m 
S}>d Soc Lex 

B sb* A medicine to assuage pain, an anodyne 
1704 T. Harris Lex Tecluu I, Anodyiies ,aie sometimes 
also called Paragoncks 1780 Grant in P/m/ 7 Vai/r LXX 
129 Taking only a paregorit. at night 18x5 Mr yohn 
DetasUo 1 36 This acted like a paiegoric for a little time 
b specif in the British Pharmacopoeia =Paregoj tc 
elixtr see A. b. 

X87S tr. von ZiotmeiCs Cycl Med I 437 The above men- 
tioned inixtuie of paregoric and wine of opium x88^ ‘F 
Ansify’ Tinted Venus xv 180, I never sell paregoric to 
childicn 1892 Daily Ncivs i Nov. 6/5 In the third repiint 
of tlie [Brilibh Pharmacopunal, issued in November, 1888, the 
Council drew attention in a prefatory notice to their inser- 
tion of paregoiic— on page 411, 1898 AUhiitt's Sysi Med, 
V 151 We endeavour . to relieve cough, particularly at 
night, by paregoiic and otlser anodynes 
i ParegO'rical, a Ohs, [See -icai ] = prec. A. 

1637 Tomlinson Renon's DiSjp 113 Some are Paregoricall 

01 Icnialing, X837B W Expert Plusiuan€i6Dvxp\\Qv^tycsX 
and Porcgoiiual Medicines 

t Fareil, a and sb Obs Forms ■ 5 pareille, 
-eilo, -eylle, parello, patail, parayl, -I0, -lie, 6 
pai*eyl, 7 pareil. [a. F. paretl adj and sb , like, 
equal (isth c. in Halz.-Daini.) = Pr parelhy Sp. 
paiejo^ It paiecehto ‘ equal, euen, like * (blorio) 
laic popX. ^pancttlum dim. of par equal ] 

A adj Equal. 

1470-83 Malory /I 11, Vnto yow is none lylce ne 

parLylle m Crystendome 1483 Caxton Gold Legi Who 
IS he that is founde paraylle or lyke to thys sacrefyse 1610 
G FLErcK&R Christ's rtet, 1 Ixxvxii, Was never sight of 
pared fame 

B. sb, a. Equality, b. A mate, fellow, com- 
panion. c. An equal, a match 

A 1430 Kni de la Tour (1868) 61 She beleuid for to haue 
pai eille lo God c 1460 J Kussi* ll B& Nurture 343 SufTere 
yourc parclle to stond slille to Jie botom c X4g5 EpitaM^ 
etc. in Skelton's IVks (181,3) H 392 Whos parayl alyue thou 
can not fynde 131a Nelyas in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) 
III 51 lie ne kiiewliis paieyl ui prudenceof understanding 
1638 Jer Taylor Serm Auniv Gunpowder Tr 7 We shall 
quickly flnde out more then a pared for S. lames and 
S John tlie Boanerges of my Text 
Pareil, obs form of Parrill 
Pareira (pareo*ra). [ad. Pg. paneira vine 
tramed against a wall; whence paneira brava 
wild climbing vine, the name given to the Brazi- 
lian plant ] A drug made of the root of a Brazilian 
shrub, used 111 disorders of the urinary passages. 
Oiigmally understood to be the root of the clnnbing 
shiub Cissampelos Paieira or ‘Velvet-leaf’, the 
paneim brava of the Poitiigoese, whence the 
name, now said lo be that of a difleient shrub, 
Chondi odendron tomcntosim) the ‘Velvet-leaf' 
being (Iistinguiiihcd by some as Spurious Paieira 

(The fact is that, historically, the latter is the real paieiia, 
‘pareil a’ of pharmacy being a misnomer ) 

1713 Phil Trans XXIX, 365 The Pareira Biasia^ a 
Root which comes to us from Brazil by the way of Lisbon 
1876 IIaully /!/«/ Med (ed 6) 721 Pareira Brava is a climb- 
ing shrub indigenous in Brazil 1880 Garrod & Baxter 
Mat Med 187 Pareira is a bitter tonic, like calumba, but 
scaicely ever used as such, it is thought to act as a diuretic 
1887 Moloney Forestry IV Afr 514 Paieva brava 
{Ctssasnpelos Pareira) Velvet-leaf or spurious Pareira. 

Pareis, Pareiss, obs ff Pabish, Pabis. 

+ Fa'rel, parail, sb, Obs, Forms : 4 paiail, 
-aille, 4-5 -aile, -ayl(e, 5 -ayll, -eylle, 6 par- 
relle, 6-7 parrell, -el, parel, -ell. [Apheiic form 
of ME. aparail, Appabel, q v.] 

1 , Preparation, equipment » Appabel sh, i, 

CX400 Laud Troy Bk* 17501 We schal come on suche 
parayle That Off his purpos schal he be rent c 1430 
Myst XXV (Shaks Soc) 246 Jewgys tliat knowyth the 
paiayl this matere to amende. 

2 A body of troops • « Abeay sb, 4. 

13 Coer de L, 1644 Kyng Rychard wente, with hys 
pirayle, To Marcyle they ganne ryde Mw-" 3 
Hen, VIIL c, 3 Preamble* Much parley of the cominalte 
and pareil of the Realme .be not of power nor abihtie to bye 
theym longbowes. 


473 

5, Apparatus, outfit, fumitnre, tackle . ~ Ap- 
PAEEL sb, 2, 3. 

C X420 Chron Vzlod 448 pis chapelle w^ alle )« pai eylle 
p* Jongedeperto 14 111 Tundalt's Vis (1S43) 114 Or of hur 
bed was ther any perayle of gold or sylke 1332 m Weaver 
Wells Wills (i8go) 120 All the pareil belongyn to the plowe 

b Clothing, array, attiie = Appabel sb 5. 

1377 Langl P pi B xr 228 For his pore paiaille and 
pylgrymes wedes. 1393 Hud G xiii 131 In >e parail of a 
pilgrim ax4oo Octomait 1680 Melk whyte armes, yn ryme 
1 1 ede, Was hare parayle a 1547 Sukhly Miietd iv 337 A 
shining parel of Tinan purple 1647 Ward Simp, Cobkr 
14 Fling all his old parrell after him 

4 Ornament, decoration . = Appabel sb, 7 , 7 b : 
cf Paboeb I, 

1346 //Z9 Ch Goods VorksJut^Xa (Surtees) 138 Two albes 
and barrelles [/I/.S’ transcript parrettes] of ymagerye. 1334 
Ludlow Churchw Acc, (Camden) 58 Item, for poirelz for 
albis vyd xGefi Lend Gaz No 3370/4 Stole. , one piece 
of Cloth, marked in the Parrel, 1 O H. 
b. A chimney-piccc, mantelpiece. 

1332-3 m Bayley Hist Tower London (1821) I App 
Pt 1 XXIX, The set^ng of vij. new pai ells in vij. chym- 
iieys ev’y pareil’ v fote m wydnes. 1341 in Rogers Agtw 
Prices UI. S71/2 (Dartford) Parells of stone for chimneys 
1845 Parker Gloss Are/at (ed 4), Parrellf a chimney- 
piece ; A set of dressings or ornaments for a fire-place 

6. A preparation of eggs, etc. put into wine to 
refine it (see quots,). 

1394 ho 111 66 Which parrell for the most 

part 111 one night will cause them [the wines] lo fine a 1700 
B E. Diet Caut Crew* Pareil* Whites of Eggs, Bay-Sait, 
Milk and Conduit-Water beat together, and pouied into a 
Vessel of Wine., in order to Fine it. 1703 Art ^ Myst 
Vintners X4 They make a Pareil of bura’d Alum, Bay-^t, 
and Conduit Water. 

6 (?) Cf. Appakel sb, 6 . 

a 1330 Rolands^ V, 196 Fele kousand of sarazines, Swi^e 
heyje of parail Gower Conf UI 119 Lich to tuo 

twinnes of mankinde So be tbei bothe of o parail. c zzoo 
St, Alexius (MS. Laud 622) 27/165 To ke chirche of seint 
Bonefas Wik k^s maiden hai token k^ pas, pat heije was of 
paraiie Ibid 56/810 He hidde heie nonian shulde ywite. 
His book of gode paraile 1328 Pavnel Saleme's Regim 
H, The ruddier ^^rmes of the same pareil are more nourysh- 
than white. 

7 Haul SeePABBEL 

t Fa*rel, parail, v Obs, Forms : 4 parayle, 

4- 5 parail, 5 parael, parrail, -aille, pareil, 
parele, paj?xel, 6 paralX 1 parel [Aphetic form 
of ME aparail* ~ayle* Appabel » , q, v!] 

1 . trans. To prepare, get ready, put 111 order ' 
= Appabel v, 1 

a 1400-30 Alexander 480 Pis dere kyng Had parreld him 
a proude feste Ibid, 765 (Asbm) He parroiJs [Dubl, ap- 
perels] him a proude ost of princes & okire 

b To give a ‘ parel ^ to (wme) : see prec. 5 
16x3 Markham Eng Housew 11 iv. (1668) 1x3 Parel it 
With SIX Eggs, yolks and all, one handfull of bay salt, and a 
pint of conduit water to every parel 

2 . To clothe, dress, array, attire: == Appabel v 5 
c 1330 Will, Paleme xmo A 1 ke ^pul is parayled and 

passed to cherche, IM3 Langl. P PI C iil 224 Ac mar- 
chauns metten with hym [Guile] And paraded hyin lyke 
heie prenlys 14 Thomas ofEixetdoune (ed 1875) 04 But 
I am a lady of anoker cunire. If 1 be paxelhd moost of price. 

3 . To adorn, embellish = Appabel v 7. 

Z2Z3ZO Douglas N Hart i ix, And said he suld it paiall 

all mch fyn And firesche delyt, wiih mooy ilornit flours 

Forel, -e, obs. forms of Pebil. 
ii Fare'lcon. Gram Obs, [mod.L , a Gr. rrapeA- 
ucjtff pr. pple, of vapiX/c€iu to draw aside or along, 
spin out, prolong.] (See quot.) 

1678 Phillips (ed j^*Parelcon* Protiaction, a figure wherein 
a word or syllable is aaded to the end of another, as Numnmn* 
Etiamnum, 

Farelectr OUOlt^ (pgerHektrp’nomi) Physiol, 
[ad. ¥,pa> ilectroiiotme* f Gr, ira/j(o- Paba-1 against 
-I- Electbo- electric -vo/tla, f vbpuis law, etc ] 
(See quol 1895.) PJence Parelectrono mic a , 
pertaining to or marked by parelectronomy 
1877 Rosenthal Muscles 4 Nerves 208 Called parelectro- 
iiomy by E du Bois Reymond, because it differs from the 
usual electric action of muscles X878 Foster Phys t n 
§ 2 52 It IS not until this parelectronomic layer, as he calls 
It, has been removed that the natui al current can manifest 
Itself in its proper strength 1893 Syd Soc Lex, Par 
elecironomy* name applied by Du Bois Reymond to the 
weakened condition of the electrical emrent of muscle, while 
the natural transverse section at the tendinous ends is mam 
tamed The condition is due to the presence of an opposite 
current across the natural transverse section 

Parelie, Parelion see Parhelion. 

Pareil, -e,var Pabeil,Pabel0^j j obs.f Peril 
Farellic (pare lik), a, Chevi [f. Bot. L. jparella^ 
f , F partlU, formerly pareele^ ad med.I/. pat atella^ 
name of a plant.] In Parelhc acid (CoHjO*), 
obtained from a crustaceous lichen, Lecemora 
Parella , also called Pare Plence Pare llate, 

a salt of paiellic acid 

1866-77 Watts Diet Chem, IV 335 Parelhc aetd or 
Parelhn, Paielhc aad forms coloiuless needles, very 
slightly soluble xn cold water, soluble in alcohol and in ether 
. Parellate of barium is awhile powder insoluble 111 water 

t Fa’relling, vbl, sb Obs Also 5 parral-, 

5- 7 paral-. [f Paebl v, and sb, -i- -iNOl.] The 

action of the verb Pabel; preparation, equipment, 
arraying, etc ; also concr, equipage, furniture, 
apparatus (- Pabel sb 3). I 


PARENCHYMA. 

1496 Acc Ld, High Ticas Scot I 322 For xxx** spams, 
to mak a paialing of ak for the gunnys 1503 Ibid 111 142, 
viij dosan of lauchteris to be coyis in the schip and paialiiig 
gif tlia com lo ony segis 1665 J Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 
88 The uprighl btoncs retain their Angles., Airis, and a 
Shew of paralhng, conspicuous, fair, and pcifect even to 
Admiration 

b. alHb, in pnrelline staff, a stick used by 
vintnei s in * parelling * (sec Pabel v i b). 

XS 94 Plat ^ewel-ho 11 1 68 A hazell sticke of the bignesse 
ofTgoodcudgell, (the Vintners call it theu poriellitigslaffe} 

1703 4 Myst Vtntiieis 16 They add more Wine, and 
stir them together in a Half-tub, with a Parelling staff 

Paremayn, obs. f Peaejuin, kind ol apple 
11 Farembole (pare mb/^lz). Phel, [a. Gr 
napep^oKrf luseition, interpolation, parenthesis, 
etc,, f. 7rap(a- Paba -1 i 4- throwing in, 

insertion ] A land of parenthesis: see quot. 1753 

[1658 Harrington Pop Gw/.Wks (1700)236 In 

which IS contain'd the Parembofe or Courses of Isi ael before 
the Captivity ] 1733 Chambers Cycl, Sup} , Parembole* 
IlapepfloAi;, in rhetoric, a figure wlieiein something idating 
to the subject is inseiLed in the middle of a pt-riod All the 
difference between the patembole and parenthesis* aLcord- 
mg to Vossms, is, that the former relates to the subject in 
hand, whereas the latter is foieign to it 
Parexaent, variant of Pabambnt Obs 
II ParemptO’SlS. Rhet, [a Gr irapepirroffis 
irruption, insertion, f. 7 rap(a- beside + epirrmis 
falling in, incidence ] = Pabembole 
(1706 PniLUPS (Kersey), Parentpiosts , a Giammatical 
Figure when a Letter is added 111 the middle of a Word ] 
X842 Brande Diet, Set etc s v Parembole *lK. is also called 
pof e^tptosis* and is 2 species of parenthesis 

Parence, obs f. paients^ pi. of Pabent sb, 
il Parencephalon (pserense f^pn). Anat, 
fmodiL., f Gr irap(a-, Paba- 1 i + -os 

brain, Ilncephalon; cf Gr TtapeyKeipaXis cere- 
bellum.] The cerebellum. Hence || Parenceplia- 
litis (-31 lis) [-iTis], inflammation of the cere- 
bellum; Farence phalocele (-sil) [Gi. KifXij tu- 
mour], hernia of the cerebdlum. 

1704 J Harris Lex, Techn, I, Pamicephalos* the same 
as the Ceiebellum 1706 Pihllips, Parenctpfialos 1842 
Dukglison Mid Lex,* Parettcepfiaiocele* hernia of the 
cerebellum , a very rare disease. 1837 Mayne Expos Lex , 
Paremephahtts 

Faxenchym, -me (pare*qkim). [ad next, or 
a. F (1546 m Hatz,-I)aira.).] —next 

1669 W Simpson Hydrol Chym. 67 Obstructions in the 
very parenchym of that bowel x8ii Pinkerton Petral 
II. 3x4 Fossile beds of a light marl, which contains leaves. . 
whose fibres are in the most beautiful preservation, but 
whose porenchyme is black and carbonised X835 Lindley 
Introd, Bot, (1848) I 50 Cellular tissue is fiequently called 
Parenchym. 1880 R G Drysdale in Med, Temp, yrnl, 
Oct. 3 In the paieiichyme of the organs, 

Faxenchyma (pare'gkima). PI. parenchy- 
mata. [a, Gr. -fiar-, lit. * soraetlimg 

poured in beside ' (f. wapa- beside + iyx^V^ 
fusion), used by Erasistratus in sense la below, 
the substance of the liver, lungs, etc. being 
anciently supposed to be formed of blood strained 
through the blood-vessels and coagulated.] 

1 Altai, and Zool a. The special or pioper 
substance of a gland or other organ of the body, 
as the liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, etc, as dis- 
tinguished flora tlie connective tissue or stroma, 
and from muscular tissue or flesh proper. (In 
quot. 1682 applied to the connective tissue forming 
the tme skm, as distinguished fiom the nerve- 
fibres distributed through it.) 

1637 S PuRCHAS Pol Flying’Ins 115 Pbysitiaus deter- 
mine the Parenchyma of the Liver to bee a cei lam flowing 
of blood, as if nothing else were theie but coagulated blood 
1664 Etiicredge Com Revenge v 1, I fear that the 
pareiidiyraa of the right lobe of the lungs is peiforated 
1682 T Gihsoii Anat <1684) 13 The tiue skin.. is made up 
of nervous fibres closely interwoven and of a parenchyma 
that fills up the interstices 1783 W Cuilcn First Lines 
§ 293 Wks 1827 II 32 An inflammation of the parenchyma, 
or substance of vxsceia 1893 Syd Soc lex, s.v, The 
parenchymata of glandular organs ate vascular 

b. The soft tissue composmg the general sub- 
stance of the body in some invertebrates, as sponges 
and certain worms ; spe the unfliffeienLiated cell- 
substance or protoplasm of unicellular animals. 

x66s R, Hooke ^//erzgr xxii 138 In a Sponge, the Paten- 
chyma, it seems, is but a kind of mucous gelly, X878 Bell 
GegenbauVsComp Anat 106 The calcareous bodies (spicula) 
always lie in the connective tissue of the parenchyma 
Ibid 131 The body-parenchyma of this sporocs^st becomes 
differentiated x88x Mivart Cat 9 Histology enables us to 
understand the structure and nature of the ultimate sub- 
stance or parenchyma of the body 

2 Bot, Tissue consisting of cells of approxi- 
mately equal length and breadth placed side by 
side, usually soft and succulent, and often with 
mtercellulai spaces; found in all the systems of 
tissues, but chiefly and typically m the fundamental 
or ground tissue, as in the softer parts of leaves, 
the pulp of fruits, the bark and pith of stems, etc.; 
hence sometimes used as a synonym for ‘funda- 
mental tissue* (Distinguished fromPBosENaHTMA ) 

1651 Biggs Ne^o Disp r 79 Beginners must learn to dis- 
tmgiush the bloud of plants, trom their gore and Parenchyma 
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or garbage, i&ji Gwcw Anai Piantsi §i8 Ne^t to the 
Cuticle [in a bean], we come to the Fartnchyma I call 
It the Paremh^ntit Not that wt are so meanly to con- 
LLi\e of it, as if It were a meer concreted Ju/ce For it 
IS a Body very cunouiily organiz’d Ibid iv. § 7 The 
Parenchyma of the Leaf, which lies betwixt the Neives, 
and fills all up 1786 Grt/iW Mag LVI 1 456 1 hey nialce 
corks of the parenchyma, the second bark of the black 
poplar 1870 H Macmillan Bible Teach vii 141. 'Ihe 
gieen cellular substance, called parenchyma, which fills up 
all the inteispaces in leaves. 1875 Llmnlit & D\er tr 
Sachs* Boi 78 

3 attnb. and Comh , as pareitckyma~ccU, 

1899 AlibntVs Syst Med VI 249 Emboli of air, of fat 
and of paienchyma-cells. 

Heiicu Farcuchymal, PaTeucliyma'tic adjs , 
of, pertaimiig to, or consisting of parenchyma, 
paienchymaloiis ; Parencliymati tis /’tzM , lu- 
^animation of the parenchyma of an oigaii 
*835-47 Food Cye/ Anat 111 485/2 The bloodvesseU 
remain on the ■’fpaiench>mal aspect of the mucous tissue 
1897 Allbiitt's 'iyst Mtd II iiii Probably they aic 
actually derived fiom the parenchymal layer *651 Biggs 
New Disp F 213 The *parenchyinatick 1 aboratone of the 
Liver t% 2 A-y^Ooo£s iitudy Med (ed 4) IV 300 Inflaniina^ 
tion of the biaiii, and pmucularly pai cnchymatic in* 
flainmation. 1857 Mayng Expos Lojl ^^Paienchymaittis 
Fareucliymatous (ptereijki matss), a. [f. 
Gr, 7rap^7xv/«ij vaptyx^fULT- (see prec) + -OTJS.J 

I Aimf, and Zool a Consisting of 01 having 
the natnie of parenchyma (sense r), spec applied 
to intestinal worms whose bodies aie composed of 
solid parenchyma with no visceral cavity. 

1667 P&il Tra7ts, II 498 Then Liver is of a dark Gieen, 
inclining to black, and Parenchym itous 1786 Undlrwood 
tbtd LVII 5 Under this kind of parenchjnnatous sub- 
stance was a muscular mass. 183s Kikby Ilab ^ Tnst 
Imne I xi 319 The Parenchymatous intestinal worms of 
Cuvier 1835-6 Toox>Cycl, Anat 1 . 19/2 The abdominal 
viscera may be subdivided into the membranous and the 
paienchymatous. 

b. Of or belonging to the parenchyma of an 
organ ; occuning in or affecting the parenchyma 
■Azst-y^Goods Study Med (cd 4)11 88 Parenchymatous 
or deep-seated fnnammation distinguished from mcningic 
x866A Flint Pw/t. Med (1880)54 Ihe cells m influned 
parts undergo parenchymatous degeneration 1876 tr 
Wagnei^s Gm Path, 210 Paienchyni itous hemorrhages 
2. Bot Consisting, or having the nature, of 
parenchyma (sense 2 ); of or belonging to the 
parenchyma 

1791 Hamilton Bertholltfs Dyeing II ir iii 1 112 The 
.ligneous parts aie more easily pounded than the paien- 
chymatous parts 186* Beni LEY Bot (ed 2)7 Cells 
have been divided into parenchymatous and prosenchy- 
matous, paienchymatous being applied to those cells 
which are placed end to end , andproseucliyniatous to those 
which are attenuated, and overlap one another, but various 
transitional states occur which render it impossible to diaw 
, . a distinct line of demarcation between them 1884 Bower 
De Baiy's Phaner 517 Nairow ligneous bundles 
are separated .by broad parenchymatous medullary rays 

Hence Faxenchy'matously adv. 

1884 Therapeutic Gas VIII 555 The injection, of tincture 
of lodme parenchymatously is dangerous in cases whcic 
the growth is very vascular 
Parenohymo : see PABENCSYar, 

II Parenchyme'lla. EmhtyoL [modL, dim 
of PABBirOHYSrA ] * PABENCHYMlItjA 

1889 Metschnikoff in Amer. P/dtura/istXXl 419 There 
finally arose a two-layered parenchyraella, which, by ab- 
breviation of the embryonic process became changed into 
a gostnila. Ibid 421 How does the Parenchymella theory 
agree with the facts of embryology in general? 
ParenchymOTis (pare gkimss), a Now rare 
[f. PaEENOHYM -h -OUS.] 1= Pabenohtmatous 
1666 J Smith Old (ed. 2) 185 The flesh of the body is 
of three sorts, Parendiymous, Glandnlous, 01 Musculous. 
1671 Grew Aunt Plants iv § 7 Ihe Cortical Body, or 
Parenchymous part of the Bai que. 1706 Bai ward in FJoyer 
Hot ^ Cold Bath ii (1709) 381 The parenohymous Sub- 
stance of the Liver 1826 Kirdv & Sp Entomol III xxix 
gr [The eggs] are usually deposited in the parenchymous 
substance of the leaves 1868 E P Wnioii r Ocean IVorld 
VL 121 Among the Gorgonid® the polypier ceases to be 
parenchymous— -that is, spongy and cellular, 

II Pareuchymula (peeregki mi^lJla). EmbryoL 
[mod L dim of Pabbnohyma ] (See quot.) 

1884 A Hyatt in Proc Boston Soc Nat Hist (1885) i 
71 It [Sycandra] is a form with concentrated development, 
in which the gastrula appears without the parenchymula 
1886 — in Amer, Jrnl Set Ser, 111 XXXL 341 {Ong, 
The Parenchymula is a recently discovered stage 
of the embryo immediately succeeding the closed blastula 
A differentiated colonv, like the amphOilastula, with the cells 
at one end becoming better fitted to take in food, could be 
tr^sformed into a parenchymula by the miration of 
differentiated feeding cells into the interior, and the 
parenchymula could then have been transformed into a true 
gastrula. 

Paraneais, Parenetic . see Parjenesis, etc. 
Parent (peo*mit), sb, [a. OF. pareul (iithc. 
m Littr6), pi parem, parens (cf. Eag pi parence 
in I G-i 7tli c ) « Pr. parentf paren^ Sp. panente^ Pg , 
It. parente — L, parent-em (nom patms\ sb, use 
of old pr. pple, of par^e to produce, bring forth, 
beget , prop, a fatfiei or mother, or by extension, 
an ancestor; in mod. Romanic langs. any kinsman ] 
1 . A person who has begotten or borne a child ; 
a father or mother. Also parent-in-law^ a father- 
in-law or mothei-in-law. 


f 1450 PIu our Saluaciomi 901 To Nazaieth was sho had 
home vntil lurepoienles house 1557 Seacer Sch Vertue 
294 in Babees Bk 341 In thy parence presence Humbly 
salute them with all leueience 1^68 Grafton Chtoiu II, 
397 He . seased % ithout right or title all the goodes of the 
sajde Duke lohn his parent 3623 Bf Hall Contempl ^ 

0 T XV ill, IV, Children are but the pieces of their Parents 
in another skin 1647 HitshandmaiVs Plea agst. Tithes 61 
From our Ancestors, and natuiall parence 174* Richard- 
son Pamela. 1, He was not uudutiful to his parents 1827 

Powells DcuisesigA 3) II 335 The bequest was not 
made by a parent or person standing in loco parentts 1883 
H. Drummond Nat, Law in Spir W (ed 2) 257 No man 
can select lus own parents 1899 Earl Roseblry 111 Daily 
News 6 May 4/2 The crusty old parent-m-law 

b. By extension (already in L) : A progemtoi, a 
forefather , esp. m our first parents, Adam and Eve. 

3413 Ptlgr Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv 105 There myght 
thou beholde thyn owne parentes Adam and Eue 1552 
Davies Immort, lionl Introd u, God’s Hand had wnttenin 
the Hearts Of our Fust Parents all the Rules of Good 1667 
Milton P L, hi 65 On Eaith he first beheld Our two fiist 
Parents, yet the onely two Of mankind. 1805 Southey 
Mcuioc in W vm Wks 1838 V 65 The glad promise, given 
To our first parent, that at length his sons .. Should foim 
one happy family of love 

o, tramf A peison who holds the position or 
exercises the functions of a paient, a piotector, 
guardian; sometimes applied to a father- or 
mother-in-law. Spiritual parent a sponsor, god- 
parent ; also, a peison to whom one owes one’s 
spintual life or conversion. 

1526 Ptlgr, Perf (W de W 1531) 9 In the fayth of theyr 
spintuall parentes 1570 Homilies n Rebellion iii (1859) 
570 Tlie rebels do not only dishonoui their prince, the 
parent of their countiy, but also do dishonour and shame 
their natural patents 1700 Drydcn Sigism ^ Gmsc 358 
A publick parent of the state 1888 in Charity Organ, Rev, 
May 231 Tne ‘house parents ’ leceive their fixed salary 
'I' 2 A lelalive ; a kinsman or kinswoman. [So 
m Fr. and othei Romanic JangsJ Obs, or alzen 
(Common m i6th c.) 

<2x450 ICnt de la Tout (1868) 150 Fulle goodly thei reuer- 
enced and obeyed eche to other os Jotiyng cosynes and 
arentys 1490 Caxton Eneydos xi The man ys nyghe 
ynne and paient of y“ goddis. 1541 R Coflamd Guydon*s 
Quest Chuurg, Q ij b, As breiheiiie, and cosyns, or other 
parentes 1585 T Washington tr Nicholay's Vay, iv xxvu. 
14s b, Being by her next paients biought vnto her husband. 
x62x J Revnolds Gods Revenge 1 131 Hee sends the chiefest 
of his Parents to Vei mandero 1745 E liza Heywood Female 
sped No 10 {1748) II 172 She should be saluted with the 
frowns and upbmidinga of a wtonged husband and incensed 
arent [her uncle] 1771 Mrs GRirFim Hist Lady Barton 
267, 1 had many times thought of returning to Brian^on, 
of thiowin^ myself at my onlysurviving parent’s feet, and of 
endeavouring to obtain her pardon 
3 Any organism fanimal or plant) considered in 

1 elation to ils offspnng. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist (1776) V 182 The parent began 
to change her note, and send foith another cry X84X-71 
T R. Jones Anim Kingd (ed 4) 366 The ultimate deriva- 
tion of every animal is from an egg Mediately, or imme- 
diately, there is always not merely a parent but a mother 
1877 Darwin Forms of FI, v 212 Out of the above 211 seed- 
lings, 173 belonged to the same two forms as their parents, 
and only 38 . to the third form distinct from either parent. 
4 . fig. That from which another thing spnngs or 
IS derived; a source, cause, origin, (Usually of 
things , less commonly of peisons, in relation to 
then * productions ’ ) 

iwo Shaks. Mids N «. 1. 117 And this same progeny of 
euilh, Comes from our debate, from our dissention, We are 
their parents and onginall 1597 Hooker Pol v. 1 § 4 
We have reason to think that all true virtues are to honour 
true leligion as theirparent 1646 Crashaw Steps to TempU 
8 Hail sister swings, Parents of silver-forded rills 1 X754 
Grav Poesy 14 Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs 
184X Miall in Noneonfl, 1 The evils of which it is the parent. 
3877 J D Chambers Div Worship 243 It [the Liturgy of 
St James] is undoubtedly the parent of the Armenian Kite 
6 attrzb, and Comb a. Appositive (with or 
without hyphen), chiefly in sense 4 ; cf. mother- 
country, (Unlunited in number.) 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 3 Such the mEuden gem. . 
Pee^ from her parent stem. 1673 Drydcn sndPt Cong, 
Granada iv 111, Speak, holy diade; thou parent-form, 
speak on. a ijrax Prior To Ctess Devonshire 37 When the 
parent sun with genial beams Has animated many goodly 
gems. W3S Somerville Clutce iv. 26 New blooming Honours 
to the Parent-Tree 1784 Cowper Task vi 446 To let the 
parent bird go free. 1787 Sir J Hawkins fahoison 500 In 
the contentions between a parent state and its offspring 
x82z Shelley Adofiais xlvi. So long as fire outlives die 
parent spark. x868 Darwin Amm, <S- PI, I. iv 105 The 
parent form must have been a burrowing animal, 1870 
Mi^caCompar GravuAnglo-S 2 Theoretical roots given 
by grammarians as those of the Parent Speech 1878 
Guthrie Pract Physics 46 To find with what pressure the 
vapour separates itself from the parent liquid 3903 Edm 
Rev Oct 380 The parent-substance can scarcely have been 
used up or annihilated. 

b. Other combinations, (a) attiib. (b) instru- 
mental, as parent-llest adj ; also parent- hke adj, 
(adv.) ; c parent-cell a cell from which 

other cells are derived, a cytula; parent-kernel, 
the nucleus of the fertilized egg-cell ; a cytococcus. 

x88o G Meredith Trag Com (1881) 150 He was bent on 
winning a *parent-blest bride 1810 Lee Odes of Pindar 
(1810) 486 Forth from thy ^parent-bosom swarm’d Thy 
Dorian sons, to lead the way 1843 S, Lover Handy 
Andy iii. 36 He earthed himself under his mother’s bed in 
the ^parent cabin. 1879 tr Haeckels Evol Man I 176, 

I therefoie assign a peculiar name to the new ceil, from 


which the child really proceeds usually inaptly called ‘ the 
fertilized cgg-cell ’ I shall call it the ■*parent-cell (cytula), 
and itbkci nel {uiulcus) the*parent-kernel (cytococcus), a 3835 
Mrs HrMANS Return Poems (1875) 453 The holy piaytr 
Of the child in his ‘"parent-halls x6o8 Don & Ci eaver 
Expos Piav xi-xii 7S Marueilous is die efficacy of a 
*parentlike blessing 1735 Thomson 1 371 Re tuy 

gteatWoikWiU Paient like sustain 1899 E PiiiLLPorrs 
Human Boy 197 With fatheis or women he [the master] 
had an expression known as the ‘ ‘"parent-smile \ 

t Parent, a)- Obs, Also 5 -ant, -aunt, 7 
-and. [Either a OF. parant apparent, visible, 
pr. pple. of parotr'-^ pmh^e to ai^pear, or aiDhelic 
form of aparant, Apparent ] = Apparent t?. 4 . m 
parent heir, heir pai enU 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xxix. 1x2 Tlic mooste parent heyre 
of the lynage. 1494 Fabyan Chron vii ccxxxui 268 The 
sayd Henry shulde be proclaymed for heyre parant Ibid, 
S33 By auctoryte of the same parliament syr Roger Moi ty- 
raer, eile of the IMaiche was soone after pioclaymyd Iieyer 
puraunt vnto y® crowiie of Englondc [axG^^pLoveis Quaff el 
IV m Child Ballads iv. cix B. (1886) 447/1 My heir and 
parand thou shalt be.] 

I'PaTent, «.2 Obs, rare-^ [ad. L parens, 
pdrent-em obedient, pr pple of pdrhe to obey ] 
1656 Blount Glossogr,, Paient, obedient, dutiful, scivice- 
able 

Fai*ent (peouent), v raie, [f Parent sh 
cf. Q^, patenter (i4-i5lh c. in Godef.) 111 same 
senses] trans, a. To be the parent of, beget, 
produce, b. To be 01 act as a parent to ; to ‘ father' 
or ‘mother* 

X663 Sir G Mackenzie Rchg Stoic 11 (1685) 23 Cliuilish- 
ness and Close handedness paicnled by Avaiicc 1884 
W. F. Crafts ScU/b for Man (1894) 192 Even a lepublican 
government is compelled to parent such of its people as aic 
not capable of self-goveinment 

Parentage (peorentedg) [a F. paientage 
(i2th c. in Liltr^), f parent Parent + -age.] 

1. Exeicise of the functions of a paient , paienlal 
conduct or licatment rare 

c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 123 Our fader . sholdc 
have slayne vs, if it hadde not be our loidc that keptc vs 
therfro bore harde paientage dyd he slicwc to vs, our 
uaturell fadei 1633 Wodroepiie Man <no hr. Tongue 478/2 
Good Amitie is a second Parentage 3867 Lrwi s lltst 
Philos, (ed 3) I 269 Plato ordains community of wives, and 
interdicts parentage 

f 2 Parents collectively. Obs rate 
1513 Bradshaw St Werhmge 1 1851 This blessed Audry 
from her yonge aego Was Obedyent lowly vnto her 
parentage 1590 Spenser F Q 11. x. 27 He . Inquyid, 
which of them most did love her parentage? 

3 Derivation or descent from parents, esp in 
reference to the particular paient or parents, 
‘buth’, lineage. 

1565 (Cooper Thesaurus, Pareniela , Parentage* aun- 
cesUie. 1593 Shaks 2 Hen VI, iv 11 152 The elder 
[child], ignoiant of his biith and parentage, Bcc.arne a 
Bricklayer, when he came to age 1664 1 ’owew E xP Philos 
Pief 18 Thai doubly Honoui able (both for his paits and 
parentage) Mr. Boyle 1765 Blacks i one Comm 1 . u ^^63 
Settlements by paientage all legitimate children being 
leally settled in the parish where flicir parents aie settled 
1870 Freeman W<777// Conq (ed 2)! App 714 The alleged 
paientage of her son Harold was geneially doubted 
"h, fig. Derivation from an author or source, 
origin. 

i^x Mulcaster Positions V, (1887) 35 Tins woide, ypa/i/xa- 
TiK^, with ypatfnicri, both the two of one parentage and 
petigree Z64X Wilkins Math Magick i 11 (1648) 9 We 
shall find it to spring fiom honourable paientage 1^3 L. 
Ritchie Wand by Loiie 153 The supeistUion Is of very 
ancient and respectable parentage, 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr, II 436 Sin shows by etmeal likeness its Satanic 
parentage 

4 . Spec, Derivation or descent from parents in 
relation to inherited lank 01 chaiacter ; hcieditary 
degree or quality, ‘family’, ‘birth*. Usually 
with qualifying adj. ; in quot. 1608 ahsol good 
birth, high lank. 

X490 Ckuygn Eneydos yA, 41 They whichc henbomcofbassc 
parentage. 0:1548 Hali Chron, Hen F7/38 CicileDuches 
of Yorke a woman of small stature, but of muchc honour 
and high parentage 1568 Grap ton Uiron II 649 Ileyies of 
great parentage in the South part 1600 Shaks A V, L, iii 
IV. 30 He askt me of what parentage I was, I told him of as 

f oot! as he. 1608 Don & Cleaver Expos Prov, xi-xii 49 
'core women vrhich. neither liaue parentage, nor beauty, 
nor nche apparel to set them forth 1754 Suevlock Due, 
(1759) 1 ni 95 They upbraided him with the hleanness of 
ins Parentage. 18^ Lytton Alice i xi, Born of humble 
parentage. 

t6. Kelalionship, kinship; relations collec- 

tively, kindred Obs 

1548 Ld Somerset Epid Scots Aivb, By manage 
one blonde, one hgnage and parentage, is made of twoo, 
1587 Fleming Contn Hohnshed III looi/x By eqiialitie 
and loue, which is by parentage and manage. 1657 Earl 
Monm tr Parutds Pol, Disc, 56 If Cato had not despised 
the Parentage offered him by Pompey 1693 Tate m 
Drydeds Juvenal xv. Notes (1607) 382 The Souldier is also 
pnviledg’d to make a Will, anci to give away his Estate, 
which he got in War without consideration of Parentage, 
or Relations. 3768 Boswell Corsica il (ed 2) 93 Signor 
Lmggi Giafferi who had a numerous parentage. 

D. The condition or status of a parent ; parent- 
hood. Alsoy^. 

1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr 165 This supposes that 
Tyre, since it had reached the age of political parentage, 
must have come into possession orconsiaerable power some 
time before tZgq Mrs. Phelps Story if Avis xv. 275 
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Romances, in which parentage is lepresented as a blindly 
deifying privilege, which it were an iiTeverence to associate 
with teething or an insufficient income 1887 Bi ackmori 
Sprtnghaven III. 54 Another race .with doubts whether 
marriage could make paientage between them. 

7 . = Parage 4 

X7a7-4x Chambcrs Cycl s v Parage^ This Parage being 
an equality of duty, or scivice among brotheis and sisteis, 
some hive called it P'taUiage and Pmeniage 

Parental (pare ntall, a [ad L pa) ental-is ; 
see Parent and -al Cf. obs )S.pmenlal (i6thc 
in Godef.) ] 

1 Of or pertaining to a paieiit, characteristic of 
or resembling a parent ; fatherly or motherly 

1623 CocKPRAM, Pmcniall, of or belonging to the paients. 
1646 Sir 1 . Browne Psemf Ep 143 It overthrows the 
careful! course, and pai entail ptovi&iun of nature 1798 
Maltiius Popnl, (j8o6 J II, iv vu 399 One of the most 
delightful passions in human nature— parental affectwn 
1826 Disraeu Vm Cpo'IV* VI, The finger piessed on the 
parental lip warned him to silence X856 Froude IlisU 
Eng (1858) H viL 159 The early English held almost 
Roman notions on the nature of parental aiilhority 

2 Of the natiiie of a patent ; fig. that is the 
soiiice or origin from which homething spi mgs. 

1647 Ward ^utip Cohlerzs If I can but finde the parenlall 
root, 01 foimall reason of a 'I’lulh, I am quiet 1727-46 
Thomson hummo 577 ToPaiental NaluiepayThe teaisof 
grateful joy 18x3 W Taylor m Monthly Rfv LXXI 477 
*t'he fiist appendix allempls tu shew tliat it fSauscrit] is 

larental to the Low-Dutch and other Gothic Dialects of 
Owen Mrq WelhslQps JOesp, p xxiii, The 
piinciiial, and (so to speak) parental agent in that scheme 
1904 IT Briiiupv in Ch? World ii Feb 22/5 When the 
nesting scasiui is over, the parental robins retire to the 
thickest woods and copses 

IIciicc Pareutality (prerentce liti), the state or 
condition of being a parent, paienthood ; Fture nt- 
ally ad7) , m the manner of a paient 

1780 Hentiiam Pniic. Legisl xvi §50 It involves in it 
divestment of parcutalit)^ , to^wil, of piUrnity, or of^ma- 


fc 


X79X ijURKK App iK/tigs Wks V i 197 wnatever rights 
the king enjoys as elector, have been always paientally 
exeicised 1837 Sir F. B IIpad 19 Dec in Nartative ix 
(iBjo) 319, I parentally called upon tlicin [the Canadian 
lebcl leaders], as thou Governoi, to avoid the Lffusion of 
human blood 

11 iPaveiitalia (ptErSnt^ ha) pi [L paroitdhcL 
lit parentaltlungs or riles] Among the ancient 
Romans, Periodical observances in honour of dead 
parents or relations , also transf as title of a work 
(bO Jj, in Auboiims) 

1706 in Pinr r iPs x73o Wren Parentalia, or Memoirs 

of the Family of the Wrens, i8ot Shaw hi Sonthey^s Tha^ 
laba VIII note^ For two or thiee months after any person is 
intoned, the female lelations go once a week to weep over 
tlie giave, and perforin thur parentalia upon it. 

t Pare’ntate, Obs [f L patcnidi’,’^^\» 
stem oipare7tldre, Lparml-em I^arent see -ate d. 
Cf. F parenter in^ame sense.] mU* To celebrate 
the funeral riles of paients or relations , hence in 
general sense, to offer funeral obsequies. 

1620 Barret Bcd^ SoiUlmelPs Poetm (Turnbull) 246 Not 
to peiish unrevenged, they parentated to themselve.s, with 
the lilood of the Senate 1623 Cockeram, PatentaU^ to 
celebrate ones parents funerals 1654 R Codrington tr 
IiisUne XI 159 Uc did parentate to the Tombs of those who 
fell in the Trojan wai. Ikd. xxxix 470 By her death [he] 
did parentate to the Ghosts of his wife^ • r \ 

IPaventation (pearenl-, pcerenttf^qsn). ? Obs* 

* [ad. 'L.pareimUm-enh n. of action from pareniara \ 
see prec So F. parcntalton (i6th c ).] The per- 
formance of the funeral rites of parents or rela- 
tives, hence, any memorial service for the dead 
1627 May Lncan iv 867 Let Fortune this new parentalion 
make For hated Carthagos dire spirits sake. 1772 Nugent 
tr Hist Fr Girttnd II. 263 An happy voyage over the 
proccllous ocean of your funcial parentation 1807 Rorin 
SON AnJmol Giteca i. xxxiv 124 Children and heirs were 
to perform the accustomed ntes of parenlation 

PaTentdom. mnce'tvd, [f. Parent so. + -dom ] 
The realm, domain, or body of parents 
X840 Nm MontJUy Mag LIX 168 All parentdoin is up 
in arms against it o 1 /y 

Pa*rented, a rare [f as prec, + -1 d 2 ] (In 
comb.) ITavmg parents (of a specified kind) 

1902 Daily Cloon 30 Oct 5/1 The best patented children 
have to suffer exile at times 

tParentele. Obs* [a, F pare^u^le (isik c. 
m IIalz.-Darm,), ad 'L^parmiSla relationship.] 

1 , Kinship, relationship, kindred 
c X386 Chaucer Pars T F 834 Certes parentele is m two 
maneres outher goobtly or flesshly x 4 *a tr Sect Srtret , 
Priv Pnv 163 Honestly hym he Pinyed wyth his mete 
Perentele awhyle hym dyspoi te 154* Pape) s Hen W/j 

III. 346 The Jiiges inclyned to parcialiue and unlauful 
favoi unto their parentilc and affynytie 

2 = Parentage 4. „ , 

1491 Caxion Vtias Pair (W. de W i 49 S) > xl S4 V2 
They ben comen of grete parentele and lygnage in worldly 
honour CXS 30 L Cox Pht (1899) 57 He hath spoken of 
hts parentele and bryngjmge vp in youth, atm North 
Exam I 111 §156 (174®) *®3 Hot so many, .as there were 

Cities strove for the Parentele of Homer. _ ^ ^ 

BarenterU-nanej-lignario: seePAB/r^ ig 
t Pare-nthese, v. Obs. rare [f. Pabbntkbs-is 
or Its F. foim fiarentblse'i tram. To intersperse 
as wti parentheses. 


163s J Hayward tr. Btondi>s BanisTCd Vi7g 226 A faint 
voyce, whose lamentations were often parenthesed ivith 
sighes and teares Ibid 228 Shee ^arentnesing her words 
with greedy kusses) thus hespake him 

Parenthesis (pare nKsis). PI. -theses (-sLi). 
[a. med.L., a, Gr f Trap€vri$ivat to 

put in beside, f nap(a- beside + If xn + rtBepai to 
place, Oiffis placing. Cf. F pmefnthhe (15th c). 
It partntesi^ 

1 An explanatory 01 qualifying word, clause, or 
sentence inseited into a passage -with which it has 
not necessaiily any grammatical connexion, and 
from which it is usually marked off by louncl or 
sqimie biackets, dashes, or commas 
1568 Grafton Chton. II 811 The Duke somwhat maruejl- 
yng at his sodauie pauses, as ihoughe they were but Paien- 
thebis, with a high countenaunce sayde 1586 A Day Etig 
Seaetaiy il (1623) 83 Ptti enihe^iSy an intei eluding of a 
sentence commonly sit betweene two halfe circles, as thus, 
I am con tent (not in respect you deserue so much at my hands) 
onely for pittie sake to heaiken vnto you x63x R B\ field 
Docti 218 Note M Bieei woods Parenthesies 163910 
Bm ton's Dtarv (1828) IV 283 You see the inconveiuency of 
a. long parenthesis , vve have forgot tbe sense that went 
before X762 Sterne 'Jr Shandy V xvi, The phenomenon 
Imd not been woith a parenthesis 1880 Muirhi^au Gams 
Introd xe What is illegible , but .obvious from tbe con- 
text , IS in italics, within marks of parenthesis ( ) 
fb. A passage introduced into a context with 
which It has no connexion ; a digression. Obs 
1600 HnYwooDij^i’A Edw /FWks. 1874 1 29 Away with 
this parenthesis of words 1634 Gataker Etsc Apol 4 But 
let this go foi a Parenthesis} return we lo our task 1757 
H Walpole H Manns May (1^46)111 288 , 1 thought 

you would prefer this parenthesis of politics, 
c As a giammaLical or rhetoncal figuie 
1389 POTTENiiAM Eng Poeste iii xu[i.] (Arb ) 180 Your 
fiist figure of tollerable disorder is (Parenthesis) or by an 
English name the (Insertoiir) 1836 H Rogers y. Home xi 
(1863) 333 He is full of involution, parenthesis, and awk- 
waid transposition 1902 Dauly Chi on 5 May 4/3 That 
essential quality of the amusing story tellei, the ait of paren- 
thesis, the dropping m of the appropriate and unexpected 
word, tbe swift and illuminating phrase. 

2 . tiansf An interval, an interlude; a hiatus, 

1599 B JoNSON Ev Matt out of Hum in 111 , 1 ne'rekuew 
tabncco taken as a parenthesis, hefoie 1628 Earle Micro. 
eoKm , Antiquaiy (Arb ) 29 A Manusenpt he pores on euei- 
lastingly, especially if the couer be all Moth-eaten, and the 
dust make a Paienthesis betweene euery Syllable 1654 R 
CoDHiNcroN tr. lustme in. 62 In the Paienthesis of time 
whiles the Infant grew up, he made Laws for the Spartans, 
1796 Burney Mem Metasiasio II 162 Rural amusements 
usually serve as aparenthesis lo music 1899 Stopf Brookf 
Fng Lit. 152 During that parenthesis of liad govei nment and 
national tumult which filled the years between the death of 
Aldfnth and the renewed peace and oi-der under Ceolwulf 
3 The upnght curves ( ) collcLtively, used to 
include words inserted parenthetically; now usually 
in pi parentheses \ 'loiiud brackets 
Also extended to the * squaie brackets’ or crotchets \ ] 

171S in Somers Ttacts II 436 Our old Hi hies liad these 
Words m small Letters, and sometimes in a Paienthesis 
X77X Luckomhe Hist, Pituitng 274 The Parenthesis serves 
to inclose such parts of a Period as make no part of t lie sub- 
ject 1823 H. J Brookc Introd Crystallogr 238 This 
sjmbol IS placed in a paienthesis to distinguish it from a 
combination of three simple or mixed decrements 1824 [see 
Parenthetic i] 1831 Cari yle Sari Res i iv, Sentences 
. in quite angular attitudes, buttressed-up by props (of 
parentheses and dashes) Mod The words m parentheses 
b. transf A pan of curved lines or figures 
resembling ‘ round brackets 
1608 Day Lam.Tnckes nr Ej, Doost see Vulcan with 
the horning parenthesis in his fore-head 1 1820 Lamb Eha 
Ser. I Chi ist's Hosp, 35 ago^ Weaving those ingenious 
parentheses called cat-cradles. 

Fareutliesist (paie nji/sist) [f. Parenthe- 
size . see -1ST ] One who introduces a parenthesis, 
1901 Q Pioneer Dec 27 His poverty is here put to silence 
by this parenthesis— (‘ but thou art rich’) No doubt, 
the parenthesist bad in his eye Polycatp’s nches towards 
God exclusively 

Farentliesize (parc*n]j^soi£), z), [f. Paren- 

THES-is + -JZB cf empbas’tse.ll 
1 . trans To insert as a parenthesis ; to express 
or State m parenthesis (Usually with obj. clause ) 
1837 SouTHEV Doctor cxix IV 181 Sir Kenelm Digby ob- 
serves that * It w a common speech (but he paxentheswes, 

‘ only amongst the unlearned sort) t/bi tresmeazci duo aihet 
i8s4 Lowell yrnl tn Italy Pr, Wks 1800 I 167 Speaking 
of Italian quairels, I am tempted to parentheswe heie another 
which I saw at Civita Vecchia. 
b, tntr. To introduce a parenthesis, to say 


inething in parenthesis. 

38 o Bright V at B' ham 19 Mar , I was going to observe 
)Ut your friendly intcrruptioni* foiced me to parentbei>i 5 e 
I trails. To insert* a parenthesis m ; to inteilard 
intersperse with parentheses 

)8g Lancet 22 June 1 277/1 The amount of constant prac- 
e that IS requued to take a verbatim report of a compli- 
ed and much parenthesised speedi. 

i To put between marks of parenthesis; to 

SiClcet. 

366 Contemp Rev III. 470 If Pa^®"thwi 7 ed question 
out of a negative answer 2866 Rev XXI 26 Each 
rd or member of a phiase, with its explanation appended 
parenthesized clauses. 

To curve into the shape ( ). humorous 
3^9 Scribner's Mag XIX 771/1 begs somewhat paren- 
isized by usage Lo tlie saddle- 


Parenthetic (pJKren])e*tik), a [ad medL 
parenthehc-tts^ a Gr *7rapevtf€r£/i:-d?, f TrapivBcTO^ 
‘put in beside*, f. vapevnOipai . see Parenthesis j 

1 . Of, peitaining to, or of the nature of a paren- 
thesis ; inserted as a paienthesis. 

1776 G Horne Comm Ps Ixxiii ii, I would rather mip 
pose the foregoing verse (to whomsoever it may belong) 
to be parenthetic 1824 L Mokrav Eug Gi ojh (ed 41 I 
410 1 he parenthesis itself does not supply the place of a point 
between the parenthetic clause, and the w ords immediately 
preceding it 1883 J Pabxi u Apost Life 11 6 They speak 
of him with many parenthetic qualifications 

b fig Inteiposed m the course of something else. 
1876 Gfo Eliot Dan Da x\xiv, Deronda took m these 
detaiK by parenthetic glances z88i AIasson De Quincej 61 
About a year .of parenthetic peace and happiness. 

2 = next, 2 rare, 

1782 Tyers Rhapsody on Pope 33 Qeland (whom he 
describes as a man of sense, and, lo be very paicnllietic, who 
was the Will Honeycomb of the Spectator’s club) 

Pareuth.e’tical, a [f as prec -t- -al ] 

I - piec I. 

1624 T. ScoTr(*//^) Votivae Anghae 01 the Desiies and 
Wishes of England, in a Paienthetical Discourse 1638 
Rouse Ileav, Umv ix (1702) 128 Ulie thiee fiist verses , 
beinga Paienthetical Interposition 1833 H Spencer/*? 
Psychol (1872)11 vr vi 62 Returning fiom thus nireiithetical 
discussion 1868 E Edwards Rahgh 1 . xvii 508 It had 
many tunes found parenthetical employment in urgingupoii 
Salxsbiiiy yet one expedition more 

2 . Characterized by parenthesis , addicted, to 01 
using parenthesis. 

1837-9 Hallam Dd HI ill §141 WccallilleviLjjVvhen 
the mind is easily diverted, and the discoiuse is pai cnthcLical 
1846 Poe a S Supheus Wks 3864 III 62 LSiyle] involved, 
needlessly pnieiilhetical 1859 Hnr ps Lriends in C Ser 11 
II v 1 12 Then there is the paienthetical talker 

3 Curved like ( ) , bandy nonce-use, 

1836 R P Burton EUMedinah xxvii III 217 An Indian 
woman, with her semi-l artar featui es and her thin pni cn- 
thetical legs. 

Parexitketically (pserenje tikah), adv [f. 
prec -h -LY 2 ] In a parenthetical manner , in 
a parenthesis , by way of pai enthesis 01 inteilude. 

1664 II Mori Mysl Imq 390 If we refene Sttou to the 
great City, and read (which is spiritually called Sodom and 
■®gypt) Parenthetically 1803 Bryant Obsei'v Sctipi nr 
163 The intelligence is certainly mentioned parcnilietically 
1839 Hawthorne Marble Faun \x\ii (1883) 339 klany of 
whom are parenthetically devout 1874 H R, Rr^ holds 
yokn Bapt v § 3 337 Ihe clause is brought in paien- 
thetically, and is not the main point of the statement 

Parenthood (peo'ienihud). [f. Parent sh 
+ -HOOD.] The state 01 pot.ilion of a parent, 
fatherhood or motherhood 
*856 Mis*? Mulock f Halifax xxv, Those on whom the 
Father of all men has bestowed the holy dignity of parent- 
hood 1^3 H Spencer Stud Sociol xv (1874)371 1‘aient- 
hood produces a mental exaltation not otherwise ptoducible 

Parenticide^ (pare*ntisaid). [f 1 ,, pareni-em 
Parent sb + -gide 1.] One who murders his parent. 

1656 111 Blount Glossogr <21834 Colfridge m Cottle 
Early Recoil (1837) ^49 Fain, dark Eiroi’s uncouth 

child, Blameless parenticide .' 

Pare'Hticide [f. as prec + -ctde 2 ] 

The murder of a parent. 

X658 Phillips, Paienticidi, a killing of ones Patents. 

Parentile, variant of Parentele Obs, 

•f Pa rentlne, Obs rare. [Deiived m some 
way from Parent . cf OF pa}entd{HS,paieniee)^ 
parentesse^parentots parentage] Parentage 
c v^oBeryn 841 Nonture & connyng,hewte ^ paientyne. 
Ibid, 3241 5 it for his parentyne, to pipe, as doitfi a mowse, 
I well hym. tech 

Parentless (pe«i rentles), a. [f. Pai^ent sb 
+ -LESS.] Without parents, fatherless and mother- 
less, orphaned Also^. Having no (known or 
traceable) parents, author, or source 
1361 T Norton Cahmts Inst il xvi (1634) 245 lie will 
not leave them as paTentlesse,but will comcagame lo them 
16x0 Mrrr, Mag, Eng, Eliza Induct 778 Ihy Orphans left 
poore parentlesse alone, c 1800 H. K. WiiiTis IPaud Boy, 
I am a parentless wandenng boy 1862 hi erivale Rom Evip 
(1865) YIl lx 289 Thus It IS that the Colosseum, the most 
conspicuous type of Roman civilization, . is nameless and 
parentless. 

Pareutsllip (pe»TentjJip) [f as pi ec. + -ship.] 
The office or position of a pai'ent 
1849 Taxi's Mag XVI, 510 In the sphere of parentship 
there are two human providences. 1895 J. Kidd Moral 6 
Rehg vm 337 The ideas that flow from iL are not king&hip 
and citizenship, hut parentship and sonabip. 

II Parepididymis (parepidrdimis), Anat 
[mod L,, f. Par(a -1 i + LpiDiDYaiia.] The organ 
of Giraldes, a mass of convoluted tubules just 
above the epididymis. Hence Farepidi dymal a„ 
pertaining to the parepididymis. 

x88i [see Paroophoron). x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Amnu Life 3SS Remnants of the non-sexual part of the 
mesonephros may persist (par-epididymL, par-oophoron, of 
Mammalia). 1890 Cent Did , Parepididymal 
Parepiffastric (parepigje strik), « Anat. [f 
Par(a- I I -f Epigastric.] Situated or occurring 
beside or about the epigastiium. 

1876 tr von Ztentssen's Cycl Med VI. 30 This pulsation 
IS designated in general terms ‘epigastric’ But still to 
avoid confusion with another form it is better to designate 
the first mentioned as ‘ parepigaslnc ’♦ 
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il ParepithjTMiia Path [mod 

L,, f. Pae(a-1 I + Gr liTidi/ftfa desire,] A mental 
disorder characterized by perverted desires. Hence 
Parepithymlo as,, relating to paiepithymia. 

1857 Maykk Ex^os Lex , Parepitbynua, Parepithymicr 

Pareplunij obs form of 2^tcs.-plum, 
i*Pare*pocliisiu< Obs £f.PAB(A-ii+ E poch 
+ -laic : ti, parackronisn.'l An error of date. 

1685 H. Mors PropJiei x.63 AgrossParepochism 
committed by Josephus Ibtd xi 81 And so fairly com- 
mitted a Parepochism, the taking one Epocha for another 
Parer (pe®*raj). [f, Pabe ». + -erI.] a. An 
instrument for panng. 

x^3 TussER Hash (1878} g8 A hone and a parer, like sole 
of a oootei to pare away grasse and to ra^ vp the roote. 
1600 Hakluyt Vcy III. 271 The women with short peckers 
or parers, doe onely breake the ypper part of the ground 
to laise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde stubbes of come 
stalks. i8*8 Moir Mamie IVaitck xiii (1833! 89 A sharp 
shoemaker’s pater. 1883 Lovett m Proc R Geog See. 
29 Jan. 68 The shoemg-smith drawing this parer or gouge 
over the hoof 

b. A person that pares, in various senses. 

186a Mrs, H Wood Mrs. Hallih i, xx, There were 
parers, grounder^ leather sorters, dyeis, cutters, inakers-up, 
and else 1887 Gissino Thyrm III. 111 62 The old man 
must have . friends about him, and not cold-blooded pinchers 
and parers. 

Parer, obs. form of Parube. 

Par6£|fal (paiaugal), a [f Parirg-on + -al.] 
Of the nature of a pai ergon, subsidiary, supple- 
mentary So f Parerge'tlo, -leal [cf eiieigetic] 
adjs , in same sense. 

18*7 G S. Fader Sacr Caiend. Prephe*^ (1844) I ^3 On 
the morrow of this parergal <;ahbath, os being the beginning 
of tlie barley-harvest, they were directed to bring a sheaf of 
the drst-fruits for a wave-offering 1643 R. Baillie Lett , 
to June (1841-2) II 72, I take Wedne'ulay, either 

before or afternoon for some parergelick Diatribe 1607 
Walkington Opt GlassTs.^ 139 If there beany parergeticafl 
clauses, not suiting true judgement. 

tParerga'stical, a. Obs. rare [f Pabergojt, 
after Gr. €/>7a<rrt«-(5s working + -al ] Of the nature 
of a porergon, done as by-work 
1397 G Harvey Wks, (Grosart) III is 

But to leauc these parergasticall speeches and to come to 
your trimming, because 1 will deale roundly with you 
Parergic (par§*jdgik), a, rare. [f. as Parbr- 
GOJT + - 10.1 Pertaining to by-work. 

X900 G W E Russell Conferemes Bed 27 Tame spirits 
of a parergic pen. 

liParergou (paro-jg^). PI. parerga (in y 
erron parergas) [L. pai ergon an extra ornament 
in art, a, Gr irapcpyoi' by-work, subordinate or 
secondary busmess, etc, sb. use of neuter of 
irapepyos beside or in addition to the mam woik, 
f. irapA beside + Itpyov work.] 

1 . In Painting . Something subordinate or ac« 
cessoiy to the main subject ; hence, generally and 
jfig, ornamental accessory or addition, grace, 
embellishment ? Obs 

x 6 ot Holiand PIi 9 ^ II 542 He painted among those by- 
works (which painters call Pai erred certaine small gallies 
and little lon| barks, to show therby the small beginnings of 
his art x6xa Peach AM GrapJuce 43 For your Pat ergas or 
needlesse graces, you may set forth the same with Farm- 
houses, Water-milU, Pilgrims travelling, &c. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr s. V. Landskfp, All that which in Picture is not of 
the body or argument thereof is Landskip, Parergon, or 
by-work. 1638 Phillips s v. Lantshp, The persons arc 
called the Axgument, the Landskip the Parergon or By- 
work. 17*4 £ WoDROw Lr/e y Wodrom (1828) 68 These 
were the proper parerga to and the gentlemanly learmng 
of a minister. 

2 . By-work, subordinate or secondary work or 
business ; work apart from one’s main business or 
ordinary employment 

ex 6 i 8 E Bolton iv. iv, For that the Subject 

is rather Parergon^ then the thing it self I write of 1673 O 
Walker Edtte xiv 197, 1 advise to, but onely as a parcigon, 
not an employmen t 1897 A thenaeum 9 Jan 5 1/3 f HeJ pursued 
astronomy as a parergon (to use his own favouiite phrase) 

3 . A supplemental work. (As title of a book.) 
1726 Ayliffe i^Utle) Parergon Juris Canonici Anglican! i 
or, a Commentary by Way of S^plement to the Ganons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England 
tPa'rerCT. Obs* [f. prec with change of 
suffix ] A thing beside the purpose in hand. 

1646 Sir T Brownc Pseud, Ep vii.xvi 373 The Scriptures 
being serious, and commonly omitting such Parergies, it 
will be unieasonable from hence to condemne all laughter 
X630 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 12 Whether Roman Vitriol 
may not be justly 1 eferred to the Classis must be a parergy 
here to dispute it 1636 Blount Clossogr,^ Parergy ^Parergon 
or Parer^mt .. uny thing that is besides me principal 
question, point or purpose 111 hand 

Pares, paresohe, pareshe, obs. ff. Parish 
Paresi : see Pabisis, a French com. 

1/ Paresis (paerJsis). [modL.,a Gi, irApeais 
letting go, slackening of strength, paralysis, f. 
irapiivai to let go, let fall, relax, etc., f, ira/)a- by 
+ Uvai to let go ] 

1 . Path Partial or incomplete paralysis, paralysis 
affecting muscular motion but not sensation. 
General paresis ^ a term used by some for progressive 
paralysis of the insane. 

1693 tr Blaitcard's Phys, Diet. (ed. 2), Paresis^ a sort of 


Falsie. X790 J. C Smyth va Med, Commuiu II 491 He 
had been subject to . paresis or palsy. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med (etf, 4) I 144 The paresis of the olfactory nerves. 
1867 Flint ^Praci Med 645. x^fj^Eao^KJOts.Ear 
108 The form of insanity was general p^esis m eight cases 
X899 Allbui^s Syst, Med VII. 301 There was paresis of 
the left side of the face, paresis of the arm, and complete 
paralysis of the hand and foot 

fig 1896 Howells Impressions Exp, 208 The slowly- 
creeping desolation, the gradual paresis, that was seizing 
upon the late full and happy life of our hotel 

2 . The netting go’ or ‘dropping' of elements 
of a word. 

1885 Trims, Ainer Phtlol Assoc. App. p xxxi, He [the 
Negro] has simply taken the pnnciple of paresist or word- 
neglect,— a principle by which, maculate becomes mote 
(a spot)— and worked it out to its ultimate consequences. 

Baressh, paresslie, obs. forms of Parish. 
Paresthesia, variant of PARiESTEEStA. 
Paretic (pare*tik), a. Path [ad mod.L 
pareUe-nSt f. Gr vAper-os relaxed, palsied see 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to paresis ; affected with 
or charactenzed by paresis, 

1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) III. 480 A debilitated 
and paretic state of the liver* xWiFoiumf^ S.)Sept loi 
The increase of paretic dementia, and the increase of 
alcoholic insanity 1896 AllhuiPs Sysi Med I 330 The 
use of the kathode for paralytic or paretic states. 

Hence Faore tically adv 

1878 Simthsomaninst. Rep 361 He proved that currents 
[of galvanism] travelling m both directions act paretically 
Par excellence see Pab prep II b, 

Pareyll, obs f Peril Pareylle, var, Parel 
Parfait, -ayt, -ect, -et, -it, -ite, etc., obs ff. 
Perfect. Parfay: see Perpay. 
liParfila^e (parfflag). [F., f parfihr to 
unravel thread by thread : in OY.piti filer ^ f pour 
for + // thread.] The .unravcllmg of gold or 
silver thread from laces, epaulets, tassels, etc , 
fashionable as a pastime among ladies, esp in 
France, in the latter part of the i8th century. 

1894 A Dobson Cent, Vignettes Ser ii. 256 Of the 
Austiian Court and its decorums, of its parjila^ and its 
caid-parties, Lady Mary has much to say 18^ Godey*s 
Mag Feb, 177/2 The busmess was known as porfilnge, 
and the threacl-pickcrs (called parfileieses\ when they went 
to court, took large bags to hold whatever they received 
from the men. Ibid.^ The countess introduces a scene in 
one of her novels ridiculing pariilage. 

IlFarfleche (parfle*]). Also -flesh, [app 
Canadian Fr.] Among some tribes of North 
American Indians: A hide, usually of a buffalo, 
deprived of the hair and dried by stretching on 
a flame ; an article made of such hide. 

1870 Keim Shcridads Troopers x68 Opposite the chief 
lay several very fine lobes and parftesbes finely painted 
x88a R I. Bodge Our Wild Indians xix. 254 note^ Among 
almost all the Flams tribes, the common name for a skm so 
prepared is ‘ parfleche and almost everything made of it is 
also * parfleche 1899 G B. Grinnell \n Atlantic MoniJdy 
LXXXlJI. 23/2 In an Indian village, .tbehnnd that scrapes 
the paiileche rules the camp 

Parforce, obs. f Perforce. Parfbrme, 
-fourme, -fotimd, obs. if. Perform. 
Parfomysshe, var. Perfdrnish Obs. 
Parfyght, parftrt, obs ff. Perfect, 

Pargana, -gazina, variants of Fergunnah. 
Fargasite (pa'jgasait). Mm, [ad. Ger par- 
gasit (Stemheil 1814), f. Pargas in Finland, where 
found ; see -ite 12 b.] A green or greenish variety 
of Hornblende. 

x8x8 T Thomson Ann, Philos XI. 469 A new mineral 
called pargasite has been sent to this country 1868 Dana 
Mtn. (ed 5) 233 Pargasite is usually made to include green 
and bluish-green kinds, occumng m stout lustious crystals, 
or gianular. 

Fargfe (pa^dg), v *iOhs, P Shortened from 
Parget z^] = Parget v i. 

1701 m llesx) Eng Hist. ^ Gen. Reg (1879) XXXHI. 176 
notOf To point the garret and to Parge the chimnyes with 
good Lime mortcr 1703 T N City <5 C, Purchaser 31 
They do not Parge, or (which is all one) Plaster their 
Garrets. 1803 R, W Dickson Pract Agric I. 57 The 
thatch should be properly parged with lime mortar on the 
inside, to prevent any dust falling upon the milk. 

So tPaxge-wozk = Parget 2, Pargeting 2 
1649 in Archmologue X 403 Above which [waynscot] is 
a border of freet or parge worke wrought .the seehiig is of 
the same fret or parge worke. 

PaTge-boardf. « Barge-board 

X843 Parker Gloss. A 1 ehst (ed 4) 1. 42 Batge-board, Berge- 
board, Verge-boaid, or Parge-board, 

fPaTgen, z/ Obs, Altered form of Parget ». 
Hence f Pargener (-ur). = Pargetbr. 

1449-50 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) 230 Pro le pargenynge 
eccl par supradicte. 1489 Priory of Pinchaie in Parker 
Gloss Archit (1845) I 272 Pro le pergenyng et weschyng 
ecclesi® de Fynkhall 

Farget (paidg^t), sh Also 5-7 pariet 
6 -etto, 6 pergit, 7 parjet. [app. f. Parget zi. 
(or from same source).] 

1 Plaster spread upon a wall, ceiling, etc ; 
whitewash ; roughcast , in mod. dial spec, a plaster 
made of lime and cow-dung with which the flues 
of chimneys are lined, 

13 E. E. A Hit P, B. 1536 A fast faylajmde Jie wryst, 
Paied on |)e parget, purtrayed lettres. <7x420 Pallad. on 


Hush 1 4x4 The parget of thi wough be strong & biyght 
c X440 Promp. Part) 383/2 Pa[r]get, or playster for wallys, 
gipstim,..ltiura, 1330 Palsgr 252/1 Pariette for walles, 
olauchissevre x343 Joyc ExP Dan, v 69 Wry tinge in 
the whight parget of the wall of the kynges palace ^ 1639 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang Uni. xlviii (1643) g ^a6 Will lus 
trovell hee roughcasteth all over with plastering, to wit, 
with slaked lime and with parjet 1789 M Madan ti 
Persius (179s) 120 note^ The plaster, paicet, or rough cast 
of a wall 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. fed , Pallet, a 

name given to the rough plaster used for lining chimney 
flues, and formed of lime and cow’s dung. 
fig, 1597 J King On yonas (1618) 162 Wipe out ihe 
parget ofuiy flitting honouis, and take a naked view of thy 
naked selfe 1637 W Morice Coena guast Kou'ij Def xx 
X73 With what piirget soever men may daub. 

2 . spec. Ornamental woik in plaster, a facing of 
plaster with ornamental designs in relief or in- 
dented, used for decoration of walls : also called 
pargeting (f Also applied to other wall-decora- 
tion, as gilding ; cf. next, i c.) Obs or IPist 

[01x400-^ Alexander 5285 A chambre, pairaiUid all of 
plate-gold, panet and ojjire.] 1369 Srensi-r Visions Bellay 
11, Golde was the paiget and the siclyng eke Did shine all 
scaly with fine golden plates x6o6 Sylvlsti r Du Bartas 
II iv. II Magnificence 1162 All the Paigct caiv’d and 
branched trim with Flowrs and Fiuits, and winged Cheiu- 
bim 1726 Isexmi Albertis Archit II 17/1 Unless you will 
grant the name of painting to a parget of various colours . . 
This parget raity be made of red oker burnt, 
fS. Gypsum used for making plaster; plaster-stone 
1637 Tomlinson Renotis Dtsp 27 Many Poysons are diawn 
from Minerals as Quicksilver, red-Lead JPaiget, 1762 tr, 
Buschtnfs Syst Geog. HI 56 Near Bardi, among the 
parget and chalk-veins, are found scxangular crystals, 
i 4 . iransf Paint (for the face) * cf.next, 2. Obs. 
Z393 Drayton Eclogues iv 77 And Beauties selfe Scorn'd 
Paintings Pcrgit, and the borrowed Haire. 

Farget (paudget), v. Also 4 parchet, 5-6 
paTgett(e, porgette, (5 pexgete, 6 porgytt), 6 • 
panet 7 panete, perget, 7-8 pargit. 

[ajip. a. OF. pargeter^ parjeier to throw or cast 
over a surface, in Lifege phrjetei ^jointoyer (Godef.) 
(‘ a tenn of masonry, to fllL up the joints of stones 
with mortar or plaster* Litlrd), f par through, 
all over + jeter to throw or cast cf (1557) ^ 
cast it all over with claie, to keepe out the wind *, 
Cast v, 57, and see Uoughoast. 

The synonym spargeiie (found only in Promp Parv.) has 
suggested to some a connexion with L spargfre^ or a 
med L frequentative spaipiare \ the spelling panet (1 a. 
parjet) has been by others ineptly connected with L. 
partei-em partition-wall ] 

1 . iians To covei or daub with parget or plaster, 
to plaster (a wall, etc.) ; to adorn with pargeting 
or ornamental plaster-work. 

1382 WvcLir Ezek. xiii 10 And he bildidc a wal, foi sothc 
thei dawbeden \gloss or pargelidcnj it with ftn with outen 
chaflis i398TREVisA^rtr^/LZ^i?/*.i? xvi xxiv (Bodl MS), 
Cement .to loyne stones togedres and to paigctte and to 
whitelyme walles 1555 W. Watreman Paidle Jutuons 
ir xii 301 The ivnlies to be paueted^rithoiit, and within, 
and diuersly paincled 1632 Le Grys tr Velleius Paierc 
125 Quintus Catulus shut himselfc up in a place lately 
pergetted with hme and sand, and witliall suflbcating Ins 
ownc bieath, died. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit 1 . 101/2 
Let the floor of your Vault be pnrgctted. 1869 Latest Ntws 
5 Sept. 7 That no iron chimney bars supporting the aich 
are absent, and that the flues aie pargeted 

f b To daub or plaster ovei with (anything) 
x’^'X.VLC.wsaBarth.DeP xvni xii.(Bodl MS.), Beene 
pergetteth )je rof off her huyucs wi)> wose and gomme ^ 
Plat y&ivelUho iii 31 Then parget oucr whatsoeuer 
thou wilt with this composition. X636 Karl Monm. tr 
Boccahnis Advts fr, Parnass, r Ixxvii (1674) 104 They 
saw the Wretch pargeted with apparances four inches thick, 
all over his body 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India P 424 The 
continual confluence of Flocks of Water-Fowl . liaving paved 
or pargclted the whole Rock [Ascension] with their Filth 
fc. To cover or decoiate (a surface) with 
ornamental work of any kind, as gilding, precious 
stones, etc. Ohs, 

a X400-50 A lexandD 3C73 All pargestis [? pargettid] ofplate 
as pure as pe noble 1576 Baker JefiuelloJ Health 34b, The 
vessels of Glasse are paigetted and fenced x6^ Sir T, 
HERBERr Trav, 61 Their outiiide Lyling purge tied Mth aruic 
stones resembling turquoises. Moiiaux Rabelais v. 
xxxviii, The Roof and Walls of the Temple all pargetted 
with Porphyry and Mosaiek Work z8w R. F Burton 
Arab Jits (abi ed) 1. 85 The couch of jumper uuod, 
pargetted with gold and silver, 
t 2 . iransf To daub or plaster (the face or 
body) with paint , to paint Also inir. for 1 eft Obs 
1381 Pettie Gitaazds Ctv Coteo in (xs86) 123 1>, Tlioso 
dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion d icd faces. 1609 B. J onson 
Sil, fVom V, 11, bhe’s aboue fiftie too, and pargets I x66o 
F. Brooke Le Blands Trim, 192 They delight much to 
parget their bodies with a reddish earth. 

3 . fig. To cover with a fair appearance; to 
‘whitewash*, to smooth or gloss over. ? Ohs. 

1392 Consptr Pretended Ref, 6 Tlie sinke of these sinnes 
in him, hee alwayes smoothhe couered and parieted oucr*. 
with a very^ rare outward eamestnesse 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps li. C, Thus they did parget, or roughcast their 
vices. 1824 Carlvlb Wilhelm Meister II xil 237 If one 
did not try to parget-up the outward man as long as possible. 
Hence PaTgeted ppl. a 

*53 ® Elyot, CaleatuSf pergetted or whyte Ijmied. 1552 
Hulo^, Pargetted house, cdlcata. 1645 Burgbsss Serin. 
Ho. Comm 30 Apr 51 With feire, (specious, pargetted, 
glQzmgwords)- xmAihenanm 16 June 760/2 Some charm- 
ing pictures of old pargeted houses. 



PARG-ETEB, 

tPargeter (paids^taj). Ohs, Foims* 6 
pargetouT(e, pergeter, 6-9 pargetter, 7 -gettor, 
-jetter, 9 -giter, 8- -geter. [ong j^argetotir « 
OF. '^parjettmr^ Agent-n from parjet-er , see prec.] 

1 Apfasteicr; a whitewasher. 

1538 Elyot, Cc7mniartii daubers, pargetters, rowgbe 
masons, whiche do make onely walles 1638 Buomiiall 
Treat Specie? s 1 8 Not far fiom. the Town, he met lo 
Pargettois. cairying with them thw tools 1826 J. Bailey 
Forcellmt^ Dealhator^ one who white-washes, a paigeter 

2 fg One who ‘bedaubs’ with ilattery; a 
sycophant. 

At 1636 UssHER Power Prtnees r (1683) 71 Let those 
parjetters of gieat men now come forth 
Pargetingf (pa’idgetig), vbL sh. [-imtuI.] 

1 . The action of Pabget v, , plastering ; adoining 
with plaster-work; '\transf painting (of the face). 

1396 ConpoUis Will Chert Cmtodis Coll CofiluaK Oxon 
(1S81) 33 liem pto carecta calcis pro jiarchetting vjj. viij/f 
c x4i(o Pro?np Parv 384/1 Pargettynge (or spargettynge of 
walhs), gipsacio^ gtpsaivra 1388 T Thomas Diet (1606), 
liicrustniiOi a laying over, a pargetting, a lough-castiiig 
x66x Bust Orige?i^s Opm* in Phoenix (1721) I 42 If the 
House be ruinous* .all the external Painting and Pargetting 
imaginable can neither secui e the Inhabitants from its Fal I 
X703 T N Ctiy * C. Purchaser 318 Paigeting signifies 
the Plasteiing of walls. 1853 Turner ArtkiUll n 
45 Impressed on the plaster in the same manner as pargetting 
was performed. 

jgg 1657 W Moricb Coena guasi Koivij Diat v. 247 Much 
pargetting theie is, to shew a disparity between the Word 
and Prayer and the Sacraments. 

2 concr. Plaster or plaster-work, often oina- 
mcntal » Parget sb. i, 2. 

1388 Wyclif Ezek xiii, 12 Where is the pargetyng [1382 
dawbynge], which je paigetiden? 1338 Elyot, Tectanum^ 


the pfaystiynge or panettynge of a house. X603 ICnolles 
Htsin 'l?0h (z62x} 343 Uhe wals glistered with red marble, 
and pargeting of divers colours. 1736 Bp Focockb Treat 
(1889) II. 328 All the old houses in Herefordshire are built 
witli frames of wood and cage woik between, call'd pargit- 
ing X838 Civil Eng <$• Arm, Jml 1 . 213/2 Ihe practice 
IS to coat the inside of the ilue with a composition of lime* 
mortar with cow dung, called ‘pai getting* X883-94 R, 
Bridges Eros^ P^che May g The pargeting of ceiling and 
of wall Was fresco'd o’er with figures manifold 

3 . aitrtb, 

1613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage vii. i. 550 They annoynt it with 
a kiiide of pargetting mortar 

f a'rifetmg, tpl. a. [f. as prea + -ins 2] 
Thai pargelsj fthal ‘whitewashes’, glosses or 
smooths over. 

xG/gj Gillespie Ettg, Pop Cerem Ep. Aijb, You must 
not acquiesce m the paigetting verdict of those who are 
wealthy and well at ease. 

f Pa*rg'6tyi Obs, rare [f. Parget sb, + -t,] 
Of the natnie of plaster, sticky, 

1684 tr, Fambresau Art Pkystek x. 42 Four sorts [of 
fl^m] ; the Watery and the Pargetty # 

Fargo, pargie : see Forgo, poboy 

Parktodral (paJihe*dial),fl! rare [f. Grir<ipe- 
8poj adj,, sitting beside, sb, an associate, coadjutor 
+ -AL , cf Parbdrial.] Attendant, subsidiary. 

1884 Guide to Exh, Gall Brit, Mus 94 Besides the 
principal gods, infeiiororparhedral gods, personifications of 
the faculties, senses, and others 

Parhelion (pAihrli^n) PI parhelia (-la), 
rarely -10ns Also 7 parelion, {pi iprron ) -elxas, 
-helia’s), 8 parelium, -helium, also i 3 . 7 parelius, 
«elios, -h0liua,i>/, -eUi, -helii ; 7- 7 paxelie. [a. 
L. parMlion^ a. Gr. ira/njAiov, also wap^Kios, f. iropa- 
beside + Ijhios sun. Early forms represent also 
the latinized pare/itis, parehum^ and F parihe 
(1547 m Platz.-Darm.) The insertion of h, after 
Gr. ^Aios hihos, is later ] 

1 , A spot on a solar halo at which the light is 
intensihed (usually at the intersection of two halos 
or bauds of light), often piismatically coloured, 
and sometimes dazzlmgly bright, formerly supposed 
to be a reflected image of the sun ; a mock sun 

Two or more parhelia aie usually seen at once, on a level 
with and on opposite sides of the sun, and sometimes 
vei tically above and below it t, 1 

1647 H More Song of Soul w, i 111 xxv,GlistringParelies 
or other meteors. xoaS Boyle Seraph, Lcme xii (17^) 01 
As absurd as it were for a Persian to offer his Sacrifice to 
a Parhelion (as the Greeks call that Meteor) instead of 
adoring the Sun. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exen^ i. u. 71 


Script 259 As parhelions [167S parrhelions] to the sun 
1663-6 Phil Trans, I. 330 At the two extremities ap- 
neared two Parhelia’s or Mock suns 1706 Phillips, Pare- 
hum or Parheltum , a Mock Sun 17M W Whiston m 
Phil, Traits, XXXI 813 Two plain Parhelia, or Mock- 
Suns X780 VoH Troil Iceland SS The paihelions are 
observed in Iceland chiefly at the approach of the Green- 
land ice 1878 Narbs Polar Sea I xu 301 A fine circular 
prismatic halo was seen round the sun with a distinw 
prismatic parhelion at the usual distance on each side and 
above it. * . n ... 

2. fig. Applied to a fainter image or reflection 

of something else. « i. t* j 

1647 T .Goodwin Whs. (1861) III. a77 Parhelii, and 
resemblances, and shadows of those thoughts mind 
secretly conceives and forms J* Scott Wr. Ayr 

rifiool V qAi Only the parhehus or reflection of the visible 
glory of him 1867 Draper Amer, Civ /For* I. xxxiii. 5^3 
aiie sky was full of parhelions of delusive glory. 
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Hence Farhellacal (paihslsi akal), Pavhello 
(pailiJlik or -helilv) akjs,y pertaining to or re- 
sembling a parhelion. 

Pa? heliacal nngot parheUc circle^ a horizontal circle of 
light passing thiough the sun, seen in connexion with halos, 
with parhelia at ceitain points on it 
1839 Bailey Fesius xxxii (1852) 346 Parheliacal gods 
which mocked men’s zninda x8^ Chafubers' Eticycl V, 
52j/2 Ihe Parhelic circle, which is a white circle passing 
tlirough the sun and parallel with the horizon. 
j| Parhidro SIS. Also parid-. £f. Pab(a -1 x 
+ Gr. t8pd/s sweat: see -osis.] ‘Secretion of 
sweat of an abnormal kind ' (Spd, Sec, Lex, 1893), 
i8go in Cetit, Diet 

Parhomologous (paihmpd^gos), a. Comp, 
Anat, [f Par(a -1 I + HoMObOGODS] Applied 
to parts apparently but not really homologous: 
see quot So Paxhomo logy (paiht?mp lodgi), the 
condition of being parhomologoiis. 

x888 H Gadow in Nature 13 Dec. 131/2 Two plexuses 
may be homodynamous, although, strictly speaking, not 
homologous. *Ihis is expressed by the term ‘imitatory 
hoinodynamy more happily by paihomology Ilnd,^ The 
muscles together with the nerves, undergo metameiic 
changes until they are only parhomologous 
il Farhypaie (pajhi’patz). Also 8 paiypato, 
fa. Gr. Tfapvndrr] (sc. 7rap(a- beside + 

vmros uppermost] la ancient Greek music, The 
name of the lowest note but one in either of the 
lowest two tetrachords 

x6o3HoLLANO/’/i^^d!^(cAExplan Wds ^Parhypatehypaidn^ 

. Suopnncipall of principals A string or note in Musicke 
C, FA, UT ParhyPate AlesSn^ . Subprincipall of meanes 
a stung or note in Musicke F, fa, ut X706 Phillips, 
ParhyPate^ the Sound of the String next the Bass, 1753 
Chambers Cycl Supp ^ Parypaie, in antient music, ,, that 
note or chord of a tetiachord which lay next to the hypate. 
Fariall (peaTia, pa’na) Forms: 7 parea, 
(piriawe,pamer, 8 paTrear,baTeier),8-9paria, 
(panar, parriar, 9 pareiya), 8- pariah, [ad. 
Tamil paratyaVy pi. of paratyan name of the 
largest of the lower castes in Soiilhern India, ht, 
‘(hereditary) drummer*, f parai ‘the large drum 
beaten at certain festivals ‘ (Yule & Burnell,)] 

1 . prop A member of a very extensive low caste 
in Southern India, especially numerous at Madras, 
where its members supply most of the domestics 
in European service 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 494 The Pareas are of 
worse esteeme, .reputed worse than the Diuell x6a6 
Ibid (ed. 4) 998 The worst whereof are the abhorred Firiawes 
X7X7 J T Phillips Acc Malahar xxxiL 1^ Bareier (or a 
sort of poor People that eat all sort of Flesh) 1807 F, 
Buchanan Mysore I i 20 The Paruar, and other impure 
tribes would be beaten, were they to attempt joining in 
a procession of any of the gods of me Br^hmans.^ 1836 R. 
Caldwell JOravidtan Grmti App. 494 The Pariars [ed a 
Fareiyas] constitute a well defined, distinct, ancient caste, . 
and has subdivisions of its own, its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments of the castes which are 
above it and below it z886 Yule & Burnell Anglo-Ind, 
Gloss s. V,, There are several castes in the XamiL country 
considered to be lower than the Partahs. e g the caste of 
shoemakers, and the lowest caste of washermen. And the 
Pariah deals out the same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher castes. 

2 . Hence, extended to a member of any low 
Hindoo caste, and by Europeans even applied 
to one of no caste, an outcaste. 

This extension, of application bejgan among the higher 
castes of Hindoos, because the Pariahs are lower than the 
lowest caste of the Brahmanical system, by whom they are 
shunned as unclean and thus, practically, outcasts, 
vjxx in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old Time {1861) II 
135 A resort of basket makers. Scavengers, ^ and other 
Parriars, to drink Toddy xtoS W Taylor in Monthly 
Mag, VI, 330 As little [to] be looked for .. as a brave heroic 
^mt among the outcast Farias of the Hindoos now z8x6 
Snoer Hist Cards 317 To shew that Gipsies were of the 
lowest and most degraded cast of Panas or Suders. 1823 
Byron yuan xii Ixxviii, They lose their caste at once, as do 
the Parias. 1842 Prichard Nat fftst Man 164 This may 
be true with respect to the Paixiahs, or oulcaslSt 

3 . fig. Any person (or ammal) of a degraded 
or despised class , a social outcast 

xSiQ Shelley Lett, Pr. Wks 1888 II. 286 Such re- 
memDrances as an exile and a Pariah may be permitted to 
address to an acknowledged member of the community of 
mankind. 1834 L Ritchie Wand, by Seme 245 A king’s 
daughter, thrown forth to prowl with the Pariahs of 
society Z884 Expositor Feb 106 The sparrow, a very 
Panah amongst the feathered tnbes 1 190X Academy 23 
Mar 244 Ibsen is the supreme pariah of the English stage, 
b « Fandh dog\ see 4 b 

x8x6 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master 39 But soon some Pana's 
appear. The Paria puppies of Bombay. 1895 Mrs. 

B. M. Crokek Village Tales (1896) 58 1 11 get you an old 
pariah out of the bazaar, and give you fifty rupees to buy 
him a collar 1 , , 

4 attnb. That is a panah , consistmg of or 
belonging to pariahs ; also applied to animals of 
low breed or things of base quality (see also b) 

I7XX C Lockver Acc, Trade India 1 20 The Company 
allows two or three Peons to attend at the Gate, and a Parrear 
Fellow to keep all clean 17x6 in J. T, Wheeler Madras 
tn Old Time (1861) 11 330 A Panah woman of the 
Right hand castes 1837 ^tt,Pr Madrasi^Q^sU^x People 
hefe talk of high-caste and Panah horses. Pariah dora, &c. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Behaxnpur^)s& (Bohn) IL 387 
Some men appear to feel that they belong to a Panah caste. ; 


PARIETAL. 

b. + Pariab.-aaTack, a deletenous native spirit 
made in India {obs')*^ panoh-dog, a yellow 
vagabond dog of low breed which fiequenls towns 
and villages in India and the East ; paxiah-kite, 
the Scavenger-kite of India {Mthnts govtndd), 
t67i-2 Sir W Langhornp in J T Wheeler Madras tn 
Old Time {1861) III. 422 The unwholebome liquor called 
*Parner arrack 1780 I. Munro Narr Miht Operat iv 
(1789) 36 A species of the common cur, called a *pauar dog 
3^78 E Arnold Pref P, Rohtnsods In Ind, Gatd 9 
The very panah dogs are classic to those who know Indian 
fables 1877-78 y Ball yu?tgie Life xlv (1880) 655 The 
s^venger or *pariah kites [Mt&us govinddi . though gener- 
ally to be seen about the tents, at e not common in the jungles. 
Hence Pa rialicloui, the condition of a pariah. 
X878 Symonds Sottn, M Ai^elo ^ Campanella 16 The 
men of whom 1 speak were conscious of Panobdom. 

Farial (pea*nal), a rare-^, [f, L part- 
equal, in pi paita pair + -al.] Belonging to or 
constituting a pair ; paired 
x8s4 Owen Shel 4- Teeth m Cire Sc , Organ, Nat, I, 213 
[The plastron consists of nine piecea— -one median and 
symmetrical, and the rest in paiis] lotd, 2x6 The parial 
pieces of the plastron are the * hsemapophyses * [etc ] 

Parial^ obs form of Paib-boyal. 

Fariau (pee nan), a, (sb ) [f. L. Fan-us of 
Paros + -AN : in F parten ] 

1 . Belonging to the island of Paros, one of the 
Cyclades, £imed for a white marble highly valued 
among the ancients for statuary. 

Parian Chrotncley a famous chronicle of Grecian history 
from the reign of Cecrops b c. X450 to the archonsbip of 
Diotimus B c 354, engraved on marble , formerly kept in 
the island of Paros, and now preset ved among the Arundel 
Mai hies at Oxford 

1638 Junius Paint Ancients 46 , 1 had rather have a good 
piece of rough Parian marble 1700 Prior Carmen Sec, 370 
The King shall there in Parian Marble breathe 1762-9 
F ALCONCR Shtpwr, nr iwS T he port an image bears of Parian 
stone. 1847 Emerson Poems, Snow Storm, Mockingly, On 
coop or kennel he bangs Fanan wreaths 

2 . Name given to a fine white kind of porcelain. 
Usually ahsoL as sh. ; also aitrih. made of parian. 

1830 y^d. of BestgnlN, 43 Messrs Minton and Copeland 
almost simultaneously intioduced the new'body ’ in pottery 
called Fanan, statuary porcelain, carraran, &c. 1894 
U S Tarijf m Times 16 Aug 6/3 China, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware. 

t Faria’tion. Obs. [ad L,pandtion-em, n. of 
action from pariaro to make equal, balance.] The 
action of making equal; equalization, balancing. 

1623 CocKERAM, Panation, Euennesse of account, a 1656 
Hales Gold Rmu iix. Serm (1673) 17 Nothing clears our 
accounts with God but panation ofn^xpences with Receipts, 

Parich, obs. f Parish, Perish. Parichone, 
•oner, •yngh.er, obs ff Pabishen, Parishioner. 
Paricidal, Paricide, obs. ff. PABBion)AL,-oiDB. 
Paridigitate (psendrdgitist), a, Zool, [f. 
pcari-y stem of equal + Digitate.] Having 
an even number of toes on each foot ; artiodactyl. 
1864 Webster cites OvircN. 

Pandrosis, variant spelling of Farhidbosis. 

+ Pa’ilent, a, Obs, rare‘-°, [ad. L,parteni-em, 
pr pple. of parht (part-) to brmg forth.] 

X656 Blount Glosso^ , Portent {panem), travelling with 
yong, lying in travel, bringing forth yong; 

II Paries (pe» rilfz). PI. porietea (pararftfz). 
Anat., Nat. Htst , etc. [L paries, panetem wall, 
partition-wall.] A part or structuie enclosing, or 
forming the boundary of, a cavity in an animal or 
plant body or other natural formation } a wall (of 
a hollow bodily organ, a cavity of the body or of 
a shell, an abscess or wound, an ovary or capsule 
of a plant, a cell of a honey-comb or wasp’s nest, 
etc.) Chiefly in pi, 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s v , The parietes of the two ven- 
tricles of the heart are of unequal strength and thickness 
x8o8 Barclay Muscular Motions 545 Between this mem- 
brane and the dorsal parietes, are situated all the various 
convolutions of the intestine x83oXjiNDL£y Nat Syst Bad 
ZQX In the opposite parietes of the ovarium of Brunonia. 
1872 Nicholson Palseont x^o A central portion, which is 
termed the * paries which is attached by its base to the 
* basis' of the shell 

Pariet, -ette, obs. forms of Pabget. 

Parietal (parsretal), « (sh) [a l^.pariital 
(r 1560 in Pare), ad. L paneidl-ts, f. partes ; see 
Pabies and -al ] 

1 . a Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or connected 
with the wall of the body or of any of its cavities. 
Applied esp, to a pair of bones {parietal bones), right and 
left, forming part of the sides and top of the skull, between 
the frontal and occipital hones; and to structures connected 
with these, or situated m the same region {parietal regiofh 
of thehead, as parietal entinefu:e^rotuberance,cxiuhet, 

a central elevation on the outer surface of the parietal bone, 
corresponding to a depression {Parietal fossdi on the inner 
saNoixn , parietal lobe, the middle lobe of each hemispheie 
of the brain, composed of the three parietal convolutions or 
lobules, etc Mso applied to those parts of the peritoneum 
and pleura which line the body-wall {parietal peritoneum, 
p, pmtreii, as distinct from the parts investing the viscera 
and lungs. 

x3q7 a, M tr. Guillemeau*s Fr Chtrurg If. xvb/2 The 
twoDoneSfthe Foreheade,and the Parietale. 1704 J Harris 
— . * « 1a? [printed psaientsA} Bones — ' 


Lex, Techn I, Paneit __ 

Phillips, Parietals, or Panetal Bones, 


x8^ Owen siel , 
61 
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PARIS aARDER. 


^ Tuth m Ctrc, Sc.^ Organ Nat, 1 . 177 The penultimate 
segment of the skull .is called the ‘panetal vertebra ' *866 
Hu xt EV PreJitsi Rent Coifftn 120 iTie parietal suture's are 
somewhat full, 187a Mivart JSlem, Anai 77 At the side of 
the we have the parietal region. 

b, Bot, Belonging to, connected withj or attached 
to the wall of a hollow organ or structure, esp of 
the ovary, or of a cell . see quots. 

1830 Lindlev NaL Sysi Boi 158 They differ in their 
parietal exalbuminose comose seeds. 1835 — IniroiU Bot 
(1848) I 364 Botanists call anything paneial which anses 
from the inner lining, or wall of an organ *875 Bcnnett 
& Dyer Sachs^ Boi s The nucleus , approaches the circum- 
ference of the sap-cavity, and becomes parietal Ihd 34a 
A rapid absorption of water in the parietal cells. 

2 . In U. S., Pertaining to residents and order 
within the walls of a college, as in Parietal Boards 
P, Committee, at Harvard College : see quot, 

*837 Orders ^ Reg Harvard Umv la Ihe Officers 
resident within the College walls shall constitute a per- 
manent standing Committee of the Faculty, to be called the 
Parietal Committee. This Committee shall have particular 
cognizance of all offences against good order and decorum 
within the walls. 3878 N, Amer, Rev CXXVI 15 One 
instance in which the Parietal Board [Harvard College] took 
him m hand. tZm Nation (N Y) s Jan One might 
call It, in college phrase, a style of parietal admonition 

3 . Of or belonging to a wall rare, 

1B45 Ecclestoltgist IV 257 The man who surrounds witli 
parietal deal a space belonging to twenty otheia 1874 
Lowell Lett (1894J II. xii, 134 They were much our betters 
in parietal Wit 

B Paiietal bone ; see i a. 

*706 [see 1 a] 1758 J S. Le Brants Qbserv Surg (1771) 
57 A Blow upon the posterior Part of the left Panetal 1855 
O'ffmSkel, ^ Teeth in Circ, Sc,, Organ, Nat I 192 The 
constant coalescence of the panetals with one another, 
t Farietai^ (pae uetan), sh, Obs Poims: 
a 4-5 pajTitopxe, 5 paritaxie, (paratory, pyn- 
torie), 5-6 peritone, (-yt-, -ye), 6 paritory; 
] 3 . 6 parietary, -one, -ory, 6-7 -arie [ME. and 
AE pantane « OF. parttaire (13II1 c.), mod F. 
parUtaire, ad, L parietarid, 1. e herha parietana, 
from panefai*i-us\ see next ] The herb Pellitory 
(Panetarta offianahs), 

ciid 6 CHAVCKTLCan,yeom Prol ^ T-zB Fulof Plantayue 
and of Paritone [v rr peritone, permylorye, Pyntorie] 
c 1400 Ltmfrands Cvrnrg, arg Leues of malue & peritone 
34.. Voc in Wr-WulclcM: Perttoria, Perytorye. 

c 1475 Pici Voc, ibid 787/26 Hoc cohiropium, a paratory 
1538 Turner Libellus^ Helxine, Latmis panetaria dicitur, 
vulgo Paritory 1578 Lyte Bodocns i xxxiv 50 Parietone 
is singuler against cholerike inflammations *696 Phillips 
( ed. s), Partdarte commonly called Pellitory of the Wall, 

Parietary (parai etan), a rare’^K [ad L 
panetari-us, i. paries, partef-em wall • see Paeies 
and -AEY.] =* Pabietal a, 2, 
i88x Nation [N Y.) XXXII. 442 The snuffing out of the 
school by a parietary regulation of President Wayland’s, 
Faxietes, pi. of Pabies. 
t parietines, sb, pi Ohs, rare'-\ [ad. L. 
pariettnm, pi fern, of panet%nus of 01 belonging 
to walls ; see prec, and ] Fallen or ruined 
walls; rums. 

i6»r Burton Anat Mel ti ix ii, (1651) 238 We have 
many ruines of such bathes found among those parietines 
and rubbish of old Romane towaes. 

ParietO- (parsiet^), used as combinmg form 
(not on L, ty^) of Pabies or PabietaIi, m several 
terms of Anatom;^, denoting a Belonging to or 
connected both with the parietal bone, or lobe, 
and (the structure indicated by the second element) : 
as Fax! eto-fifo'ntal a, and sb , Far! eto-Jti*gal, 
Farl eto-ma 8toid,Fari 6to-ooci*pital,Farl eto- 
^ua^dxate, Fax! eto-fiphenol dal^ Foxi eto-8qua<« 
sno ‘sal, Farl>eto-te xnporal ae^s, b. Belonging to 
or connected with the wall of (a cavity), orofthebody 
and (some structure): as Pan eto-spla nchnio 
(-splEe'gknik) a, [Gr. <nr\&yxya viscera], belong- 
ing to the walls of the viscera, viscero-pleural ; 
Pari eto-vagimal a, [L. m^ma sheath], connected 
with the body-wall and the tentacle-sheafh (applied 
to certain muscles in Polyzon), Farl'eto-vx’sceral 
a, » paneto-spUnchnic, 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elenu Biol 208 (The Frog) Two 
long flat bones, the ^uarieto-frontals, one on each side of 
a median suture which answers to the sagittal and frontal 
sutures in man 1893 Syd Soc Lex,, *PaHetoyngal index, 
the ratio of the greatest transverse diameter of the skull, or 
maximum panetal diameter, to the bizygomatic diameter, 
Ibid^ *Paneto~wasiotd suture, the . suture between the 
infenar border of the panetal bone . and the superior border 
of the mastoid poi tion of the temporal bone 1879 Calder- 
WOOD Mind ^ Brain 11 j 6 Towards the back part of the 
braiu IS th e *Parieto-occipital Assure, which indicates a two 
fold subdivision of the upper portion of the brain behind the 
fissure of Rolando 1897 Trans Amer Pedtainc Soc. IX. 
385 Abscess of both parieto-occipital lobes and the cere- 
bellum. 1893 Syd Soc, Lex , *Parieto>spkenoidal artery 
P, notch 1870 Rolleston Amm Life 50 (Edible Snail), 
The upper or *paneto-splanchnic portion of the sub- 
oesopbageal mass *893 Syd, Soc Lex , ^‘Paneio-ietnporal 
suture, the suture between the parietal and temporal bones. 
1836 Allman Presirw Polyeoa (Ray Soc.) 27, 28 ^Paneto- 
vaginal, x^8 Bell Gegmbaui^s Cornp Anat 144 Tie 
retractors of the antenor part of the body (paneto vaginal 
musdes). 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm Life 236 
A teir of paneto-vaginal muscles attached to the base of the 
fold surrounding the tentacle-abegth, 


tFaJt^ifOTUial, a Obs, ranr^, [f L. pai\ 
pari- equal -f forma form + -ae : cf. foi mal 
Improperly for *panfonn, med.L. panfoiims, 
whence panformiier adv. punier, similiter * (Du 
Cange)] Of equal form; equifoim, 
x6sx Biggs Neva Bisp P 180 The Isonomy or pan-formall 
lawes of Re-pubbques 

So t Farifo'xmity Obs rare, similitude of form. 
1436 Libel Eng Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) II 193 Now 
see wee Welle than that thisiownde see To oure noble by 
paryformytee [v r parformyte], Undere the shypp, shewyd 
there the sayle 

V, Obs, rare, [a. OF. panjl-er 
(i5lh c. m Godef.), or ad mecl L. partjicare (1285 
in Du Cange), f pdr, pan- equal, see -FY.] 
trans. To make, or represent as, equal ; to com- 
pare, liken. So f Farificalilou Obs, 

^1425 Wyntoun Cron v Prol 2 Orosius apon syndry 
wys tyll Babylone Rome paryfyis 1537 Bet, in Crnumers 
Misc Writ (Parker Soc) II. 352 Subseqiiently ye panfy 
me unto them 1537 Cranmer ibid, «4 Where you sayj 
that I panfy you to the false traitors mXincolnshire Ibid,, 
When I write this paufication (as you call it) of the rebels 
of Liiicolnshiie, I nothing thought less than to compaie any 
man hereabout to them 

Famgal, var Pabboal Obs, Fariglin, var. 
Pabillir Panl, obs. f. Periii. 
tPaTile, Obs, [acl equal, like, 

f par equal • cf siimhs like.] Equal, like. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes ii Otheiwisc, I shall by 
a parile argument of ignorance, conclude, that [etc ] x686 

( 3 oad Celest Bodies i xvui, ji6 Doubts.. why the First 
Sextile should not be panic to the Later 
So t Faxi lity Obs, \L,pai thtas\, equality. 
x6xo Healey St Aug, Cttie of Cod 425 His beauty con- 
sibting more of proportion and panlyty of parts, 3634 T 
Parefs Chit urg 1 v (1678)4 The tempeiiTture 
IS a little absent from the exact and severe parility of mixed 
qualities 

FariHin (pari Im) Also paxigUii (paudyin) 
Chem, [f. Sp parilla (seeSAESArABnjLA),Pg./fl!r- 
nlha, \t,parigha + -iw 1 ] A white or colourless, in- 
odorous, crystalline substance (C4oH7oOi8) obtained 
fiom sarsapaiilla-root, also called FariTllc acid, 
salsaparin^ sarsapanlhn, sarsapanlla-sapmin, or 
smilacin. 


1831 J, Davies Manual Mat, Med Panllme, 
Pitnglium, a peculiar proximate pnnciple, discovered by 
Pallota 1838 T. Thomson C/iem, Oig Bodies 278, *8Bx 
WAfTS Diet, Chem, VIII, 1780 Parilim does not excite 
sneezing like sapouin. 

II Fari mutuel (par* rsiU\U ^ ; usu.inipL patis 
mutuels (with same pronunciation) [rr.,= mu- 
tual stake or wager ] A form of betting ' in which 
those who have put a stake on the winning horse 
divide among themselves the total of the stakes on 


the other horses* (less the percentage of the 
managers — 1. e., in France, the Government), 
x88x Standard 1 Sept. 5/2 Thai the accounts of their 
horseracing should sometimes puzzle English readers by the 
mention of * pools ' and ' Pans mutuals" is possible 3894 
Bail^ News 13 Oct 5/3 The Minister of the Interior has 
prohibited throughout France the opening of pan mutuel 
offices at cycle races. As for morality, there is little to be 


said for private pan mutuels Bad as they are, however, 
they are better than the Government instituted ones. 


Fariue (peoram), a, Ornzth, [f. modL. 
Paring, f. L, parus titmouse, in mod L. the name 


of the typical genus ] Belonging to or having the 
characters of the subfamily Paring of passerine 
birds (the true titmice), ^ 

Faring* (peo ng), vbl sb, [f. Pabe + -ing 1 ] 
The action of Pabe ». 1 , or the result of this. 


f 1 The action of preparing, preparation. Obs. 
i3jpa Earl Berbfs Exp (Camden) 136/6 Et pro bulling et 
paling died frumentL 1444 Rolls of Parli V 114/1 The 
saide wyne had hia true makyng, and trewe boillyng and 


paiyng 

2 . The action of pruning, or cutting off the edge 
or surface, or anything superficial It and fg, 

3398 Tbevisa Barth Be P R, xvii cxvu (Bodl MS ) If. 
220/1 Buerich 3ere |>e spraie [of a vyne] uedekkuttinge and 
parmge 1607 Middleton Michaelm, Term ii m, For all his 
cleansing, pruning, and paring, he’s not worthy a brokei’s 
daughter, x866 Rogers S{Prices\ xxi 528 The hoofs 
of horses have become less solid in consequence of continual 
panng, i88x E J. Wordoise Sissie viu, That one is never 
the better for mere scraping, and paring, and saving 

3 concr, A thin portion pared off the surface of 
anything, usually as refuse or supeifluous matter ; 
a shaving, 

3382 Wyclip I Cor iv 13 We ben maad, the paringis 
\gloss or outcastmge] of alle thingis til git. 1413 Pilgr 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv vu 61 The rynde or the paryng of 
this appel x6oa Narcissus (1803) ^PP *5 What is left for 
mee but the pannges, when I have given others the peares? 
2698 Fryer E India if P 140 Never was more truly 
verified that Proverb, Half the King’s Cheese goes away m 
Parings, 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life fy Wnt (3832) 
II. 278 To take her islands is to possess but the panng of 
her nails. 1856 Miss Mulock J Halifax 1, Sailing thereon 
a fleet of potato parings 

4 attnb taid Comb ,a.spanng-bee,XJ,S,(B:m^ 
-chisel, -iron, -knife, -matto^, -plough, -shovel, 
^spade, etc. ; panng-plaoe, ?the castor (of a horse). 

1530 Palsgr. 632/2, I pare a saffrone grounde, or aley 
With a paryng yron. Huloet, Paring shouell, or 


instrument to pare floras, valgiwn, 1391 Percivall Sp 
Diet , Trmcheie, a shooemakers panng knife 3693 Land, * 
Gaz No 2933/4 A black [Gelding] with a swelling on the 
Paring place of the far hind Leg X703 Moxon Mech 
Exe> c 76 T he Panng-Chissel must have a very fine and 
smooth edge. 1805 R W Dickson Agrtc I la The 
Paring-Plough is a necessary instrument in bringing into 
cultivation heath, moor, and other waste lands 1888 Skef 
field Gloss , Partng-spade, an instrument used for dealing 
stubble from land after haivest 3888 J Q Biitinger Hist 
Haverhill (N. H ) 359 Quite an incident was the panng- 
bee in bringing young folks together The >oung men 
mounted the paring machines and peeled the apples, whilst 
the young ladies qiiai tered and cored them 
Fanngal, -ale, -alle, var. Paeeqal Obs, 

II Fari passu (pe« rsi poe sw7. pa*rf pa S77), advh, 
phr, [L , ^ ‘ with equal step *.] With equal pace ; 
at nn equal rate of progress ; side by side , simul- 
taneously and equally. In Zaw, On an equality, 
equally, without preference. 

3567 Sir N Throkmorton Let, in Robertson Hist Scot 
Wks 1826 I, 378 noh, They think it convenient to pro- 
ceed with yow both for a while pan passu. 3642 Sitt E. 
Bering Sp on Rchg xvi 88 Let both these bils go pan 
passu, hand in hand together 1773 J Adams Wls li85.j) 

IX 356 T 0 proceed with wailikc measures and concilmtory 
measures passu 1827 Jarman Powell's Beznses II, 

139 Copyholds are now placed pan passu with freeholds 
3890 Gladstone Sp Ho Commons 19 Feb, 'Jhe only 
method of detcribuig pan passu was that adopted by Mr 
John Bright when he said that, when people were content 
with a pan passu progress, it was hke driving six omnibuses 
abreast down Park-lane 

Panpatecian, erron. f. Pekipatetian Ohs 
Faripiiitiate (pmnpi ncl), a Bot, [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. panpinndt-ns, f. par, pan- equal • see 
Pinnate!] Pinnate with an even number of leaf- 
lets, i. e without a terminal leaflet 
3857 Henfrey Elem, Boi § 9^ When theie is no end leaflet, 
the leaf is abruptly- or pari-pinnate. 1870 Bentley Man, 

Boi (ed a) 163 

Paris (pccris), the name of the capital of^ 
France, used in various collocations , e. g. 111 names' 
of materials or articles made in Pans, as Pans 
^ cusp, cap, net] in names of measures oi weights 
used at Pans, differing from the corresponclmg 
English ones, as Pans foot, inch, line, pint 
Pves:i<a\i2ihy=i Pans doll {pent Bid i8go], + Paris 
hall, a tennis ball ; Paris basin ^eol )• liie area of Tertiary 
strata on which Pans is situated , t Paris black, ? name of 
some black stuff used for garments , Paris blue, {di a bright 
shade of Prussian blue , (^) a bright blue colouring matter 
obtained from aniline, tParis candle, a kind of laige wax- 
candle : Paris dsusy, dx^^ltoatChrysanthemumfi utescens 
from Teneiiffi^ cultivated also v&,Marguenie , Paris doll, 
a doll or layffigure dressed in the latest fashion, used by 
dress-makers as a model ; Paris green, a vivid light gieeii 
pigment composed of aceto arsenite of copper , Paris gyp- 
sum, gypsum from the Pans basin . f Paris head, aliuad- 
dress from. Pins ; Paris lake=caimine lake (Waits Did, 
1866-77) , Pans plaster =Pr AST rR-OF-PARisj hence 
tParis-plasterer, Paris-red, Ua) a shade of leil, 0 ) 
feme oxide, finely divided, used as a pnlisli for glass, gold 
and Sliver, etc . Pans violet, a coaltar coluui, called 
also methyl-Molet, Paris white, a fine kind of whiling 
used m polishing 

1473 Riplfy Comp, A Ich v, xxm. m Ashm (1652) 155 Ther 
Pauteners be stuffed wy th *Parrys balls 1530 1 *ai sgr 240/1 
Lytell paresball, es/cvf 3599 Siiaks. Hch V, ii iv, 131 To 
that end I did present him with the Pans-lkills 1832 
Dela Bpcjie Geol Man. 233 CompiLsed within what is com- 
monly termed the ^Pans basin a 1368 R Siemi'LK tfonet 
Reid 4 BaytU *Pareiss blak and Ingks broun. 1864-72 
Watfs Bid, Chem, II 227 The pure feme feirocyanide , 

15 sometimes called ^Paris blue 1900 Daily News 4 Tune 
2/6 Manufactures of Pans blue, starch, and black lead. 
[x40Z‘-a Mem, Rtpon (Suitees) III, 209, ij lib," *candel, dc 
Parys ] 1480 Wardr, Acc, Edw JV (1B30) 121, iij dosen 
and IX lb’ of pans candeir. xgia Northwnhld Ilousi/t BA, 
(1827) 2 Of Pansch Candle vjij dos&on xlb 2547 Salis- 
bury Welsh Bid, Rdmvyll bans, a paies candel. 140Z 
m Frost Notices rel, Hull (1827) App 3 Pro x dus[enis] 
*pans crisp. 1479 Paston Lett III, 270, iijj *Parys cuppis 
with a cover, x88^ Millfr Plaui-n,, Chrysanthemum 
Jhdescens, Marguerite ’“Pans Daisy. 174a Phil, Trans, 
XLII 188 The *Pans Foot ..contains 12 785 English Inches. 
188a Howells in Longm Mag, I, 44 Saffron, with ^Paris- 
green shutters nB^LyelPs Elem Geol {tCi 4) Index, P0&&1I 
footpunts in *Pans gypsum <71596 in Genii Mag (1819) 
LXXXIX I 23 Next after them came the Didy Stninge 
m her ^paiis head 3791 Bo&well Johnson a 8 Apr an 1778, 

A *Pans-made wig 1766 [C, Ans 1 ^ v] Bath Gttidi. (ed. 3) 26 
Stomachers and *Parisnets 1795 Mag.VfS ii. 925 
len quarts (or *Pans pintsl 1855 Eiclesiologist XVI. 336 
Mortar, ^Pai is-plaster, sulphur, and even lead c 1515 1 ocke 
Lorelts B 10 *Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme bomeis 
1600 in Hakluyts Voy (1811) III 289 (The Captnine] 
bestowed vpon him a cloike of *Paris red 1588 Ktg, Pmy 
Council Scot, IV. 322 Ane quarter of anunce*PaieiswBcUt 
1434 in E E, Wills (1882) 101, 3 towell of *par}s work 
Paris • see Hebb Paris ; obs form of Parish. 
tParisant, <7 Obs.rare^K [a OF.parissa/tl, 
i partr to appear] Seemly, of good apiicarance. 

tfi4oo Laud Troy Bk 8599 Kche man now his hameis 
rubbes, That thel be dene and Parisaunt 
Farisohe, parise, obs ff Parish, I’buish. 
Fansee see Pabists. 

t Paris garden. Obs Also 6-7 FariBh 
garden. [See quot. 1C74.] Name of a place at 
Bankside, Southwark, where a bear-garden was 
kept in Elizabethan and later times ; hence; * a bear- 
garden’, a noisy disorderly place. Also attrib, 

25^ lAhSiiiEPas^uitsIleiHm'^ks, (Gfosart) L 109 Strange 
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trickts, and deuises, belweene the Ape and the Owle, the 
like was neuer yet scene in Paris gaiden. 1592 Greene 
Courtier Wks (Grosart) XI 253 Eager lo catch him, 
as a dog to lake a beaie by the eares in Pansh-garden. 1663 
Butler Hud, l 11 172 Bred up, wheie Discipline most rare 
IS, In LliUtaiy Garden-Pans 1672 R Wild Poet Licent 
31 Their Churches Paris-Gaidens are become 1674 Blount 
Glossogr (ed 4^ Gmdeuy is the place on the Thames 
Bank-Side at London, where the Bears aie kept and baited, 
and was antiently so called from Robert de Pans, who had 
a Plouse there in Richard the second's time 

Parish (ptcTiJ), sb Forms ; a. 3-7 paroche, 
4-8 parooh, (4 proohe, 6 parroch(e). 4 
parosohe, -ossli©, -osse, 5 -oislt, -ossh, -os; 
4-5 parizs, -yzsli, (-ise, parshe, persohe), 4- 
pansh, (5 parisoh.(e, -iashe, -issoho, -lase, 
-escEe, -essh, -es, -eche, -yscli(e, -ysh(e, -yssh, 
-ysse, pairesche, -ycli, peresche, pajsche, 5-6 
parish©, -issh, -asohe, -esshe, Sc pans, -eis, 
pariiche, -ish). [Two forms : (a) paroche^ a AF. 
^aroche^ OF. j^ar{r)oc/iej app. a learned form, ad 
late.L. parochia , (/ 9 ) parosshe^ etc. OF. pai oisse 
•—popular L, ^parocm for pm ochia The latter (in 
Sidoiuos, c 47 a) was a form substituted for 
ChnsUan L. pmceaa (Augustine, Jerome), a, Gr. 
irapoiicia, m Christian use, the charge of a bishop, 
a diocese, later the charge of a presbytei, a parish 
see Note below. With parochia^ parocia, paroisse, 
cf, brac/noj bracta, F, brasse. With Eng parosshe 
from pm oisse, cf. ME. marisli, marsh, fiom OF. 
vtarets, marots ; also bi ush, etc The stress was 
already c 1 300 on par- , whence the 0 was weakened 
to e and i, giving paresche, partsshe, parish^ 

1 . In the United Kingdom, and some of the 
Colonies, the name of a subdivision of a county 
applied lo it primarily m its ecclesiastical aspect, 
but also as an area lecognized for various pm poses 
of civil administration and local government 
The name occurs in Norman French in the Laws of 
William I, tfioySj but has not been found in Eng. before the 
13th c. Although the parochial system was more or less 
developed in many (perhaps most) parts of England before 
the year 1000, there is no woid formed from pai ochia., nor 
any diiectly answering to it, in OE, , the nearest equivalents 
being preost scir ‘piiest-slure * {Bedes. Inst, xiv in Thorpe 
Laws), and scri/t-sdr ^ shxdt {Canons 0/ Edgar vi, 
Ecd, Laws 0/ Cnui xui), both of ixth or late xoth c., the 
latter rendered parochia in the X3th c L. version, 

a* ong, A township or cluster of townships 
having its own church, and ministered lo by Us own 
priest, paison, or parish clergyman, lo whom its 
tithes and ecclesiastical dues are (or originally 
were) paid. "b. A later division of such an original 
parish for ecclesiastical purposes only, having its 
own church and clergyman. 

The latter includes the ancient paroeJtial cha^lries of 
some of the large northern paushes (Chapel 3 b, Qiapelry 
x), and the more recent ecclesiasttcal districts constituted 
uudei the powers given by the various Church Building 
Acts, distinguished as new ecclesiastical parishes In Scot- 
land these are called parishes quoad sacra, while the 
original parishes which remain such for all puiposes are 
parishes quoad ovinia. Tlie original parish when retained 
for civil, althoujgh subdivided for ecclesiastical purposes, is 
commonly distinguished as the civd parish, in Scotland 
a parish quoad civilia 

Most of the older colonies have parishes, both for ecclesi- 
astical and civil purposes, frequently as electoral districts 
or divisions, in the newer colonies where there is no 
established church the parish has often no official existence, 
though the Church of England (and, m some cases, other 
Churches) has applied the name to areas formed for the 
organization of its own work , and the term is used m the 
same way by the Protestant Episcopal Church m the 
United States. 

a, flaps Britton ii xix § 4 Car en une vile porrount 
cstre plusours paroches, et eii une paroche plusours manets, 
et hameletz plusours porrount apendre a un maner. 1865 
Nichols tr , For m one town there may be several parishes, 
and m one parish several manors, and seieral hamlets 
may belong to one manor.] xa Cursor M 29S01 If hou 
did a sin Ano|>er preistes paroch m. 1464 Ald/Zr ofParli, V. 
542/1 In the paroche of Cleohury. XS33 Cranmer Let to 
Cromwell in Misc Wnt (Parker Soc ) 11 269 My friend 
was born in the same paroche. x68i in Lond Gaz No. 
1649/2 The Ministers of each Paroch. 174a Campbell m 
Phil Trans XLII. 240 John Ferguison, a Native of the 
Paroch of Killmellfoord in the Shire of Argyle. 

/ 9 , [c 107S Loews of WtUtani /, r i 1 E de mere iglise 
de parosse [9. r. paroisse] xx souz, e de chapele x souz] 
1340 Ay mb, 42 Ine ham J>et be yefjies , yeueji be pro- 
uendres and be parosses ober obre benefices of holy cherche. 
91380 Wyclif (18B0) 113 pis shulde teche siche per- 
sones to take more hede to ptv paryzshis c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol, 449 In al the parisshe [v rr parysshe, -ich, -issche, 
-isch(e] wif ne was ther noon That to the off^nge bifore hire 
sholde goon. 1387 Trevisa H tgden (Rolls) V 89 Denys . to 
deled parisches [9 rr, parsches, patyshes, xAga-soparesches] 
and chirche hawes, and assigned to evench a preost 1393 
Langl. P. pi, C. xxin, 263 Pilours and pyke-herneys in 
eche parshe [9 r, paresche] a corsede. 9x440 Promp, Pap) 
384/2 Paros, or parysche (J*. pares, or parych), parockt^ 
x5xx->xa Act z Hen, VIII, c 17 § 17 Medowes . m the 
parriche of Ewherst. 1526 Tindale i Pet, v. 3 Nptt zf 
though ye were lordes over the parisshes 154^ Compl, 
Scot, 167 Nocht ane boroustone nor landuard pans vitht in 
the realme 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb) 45 A herds- 
mans daughter of the same parisE *64* Fuller Holy v 
Prof Si, HI. XXIV. 220 Otherwise Palestine was a great 
Pa^b, and some therein had an hundred miles to Church. 
X739 Wesley JVhs, (1872) I, 201 , 1 look upon alhthe world 


as my parisE 2758 Johnson Idler No 29 P9 , 1 am going 
to settle in my native parish 1846 McCuiloch Aec, Brit 
Empire (1854) I 141 Parishes are frequently intermixed 
with one another Ihis seems to have aiisen from the lord 
of the manor having had a parcel of land detached from 
the main jpart of his estate, but not sufficient to form a 
paiish of Itself 1875 Stubbs Const Hist I viu 227 Ihe 
paiish, then, is the ancient vicits or tfin-scipe regarded 
ecclesiastically As many toivnships were too small to re- 
quire or to support a separate church and priest, many 
parishes contain several townships 1885 C. I Elton 111 
Encycl Bni XVIIL 296/1 Under the powers given by the 
Church Building Acts, many populous panics have been 
subdivided into smaller ecclesiastical parishes 

e. Used as the English name for the correspond- 
ing ecclesiastical areas in ancient times or in foreign 
coimtnes 

1839 hiwycl Bnt (ed 7) XIX 432/1 There are in Rome 
54 parishes, and 300 churches x88o E Hatch in Diet 
Chr Aniiq 1560/1 In Gaul and Spam a single presbyter or 
a single deacon was sometimes put in charge of a pansh 
That a deacon might be* rector 'of a parish is clear from 
many instances, e g Cone, lllib c 77. 

d As many as would fill a parish ; a parishful 
x6ii Shaks Cyinh iv ii, 168 Il’d let a parish of such 
Clotens blood. 

2 . A district, often identical with an original 
parish, but often having quite different limits, con- 
stituted for various purposes of civil government, 
and thus designated a civil parish , a. primanly, 
Such an area constituted for the administration 
of the Poor-law, and sometimes distinguished as 
a poor-iaw parish ; legally defined by Act 52 & 53 
Vict. c 63 § 5 as ‘ a place for which a separate 
poor-rate is or can he made, or for which a sepaiate 
overseer is or can be appointed \ (This area at 
first coincided with the original parish in sense i ) 
Hence the phrase 0 ^ the pansh, in receipt of 
parochial relief ; so ^ on the pansh, to be 
brought up by the pansh, buried by the pansh, etc 
Also t) An original pansh, or other area, separately 
assessed for land-tax; a land tax parish, ‘They are de- 
scribed in the senes of land-tax accounts from 1692 to the 
present time, and are also defined in the Taxes Management 
Act of 1880' (Elton in Efuycl But XVIII 296) 

0 An area treated as a pansh for the purpose of the 
Burial Acts, from 1852 onward, a Burial Acts Paiish, 
d. A district, larger or smaller than an original pansh, 
which constitutes a unit for the maintenance of its own 
highways ; a Highwe^ Parish, 

[x6oi Act 43 Eliz c 2 Ouerseers of the Poore of the same 
Pansh ] 1M2 N Ferrar Story Bhs Little Gtdding (1899) 
219 That a Father should leave his children on the Parish 
through , unthiifUnes 1830 Examiner 803/2 He shall 
either go upon the parish or starve 1846 M«C;ulloch A cc 
Bnt Evtpif e {xSs^} II 653 The selection of the * pansh ’ as 
the territorial division likely to prove the most convenient 
for the pm poses of poor-law administration, was, no doubt, 
fully justified by the circumstances of the country m Queen 
Elizabeth's reign But . the 13 and 14 Car II , c X2, enabled 
townships, under certain circumstances, to erect themselves 
into parishes for poor-law purposes. 1885 Sir WB Brett 
in Law Rep 15 Queen's Bench Div. 385 An ordinary parish 
may be conterminous with and practically the same thing 
as a highway parish. XB85 Sin C. Dilke in Daily News 
14 Oct 6/x The township, the hundred, and the county 
In place of the three sets of districts which never overlap 
we have . overlapping areas, highway parishes and land- 
tax parishes, as distinguished from poor-law parishes, and 
other anomalies. 1890 F. W. Robinson Very Strange Fam, 

6 The boy will certainly be sent to the pansh, if you don’t 
pay for him. 1893 Daily N^s 22 Mar, 4/6 There are . 
civil panshes and ecclesiastical panshes, which do not 
exactly coincide either in number or in extent. 

3 The mhabitauts of a pansh; parishioneis 
collectively. 

9 1290 Becket X845 m S, Eng, Leg, 1 . 159 Ech preost 
somonede is paroche \yi,r (Per«w Soc.) parosche] 91325 
PoL Songs (Camden) X57 Everuch a parosshe heo polketh 
in pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle 9 1325 Poem Times 
Raw II 102 ibid, 328 And thus shal al the parish fox lac of 
lore spille. 9 1380 Wyclif Wks (1880) 41:8 )?ey barmen hem 
silf & parizs & oiler puple a 1450 Myrc 678 Whan thi 
parisse is togidir mette. 1583 Leg Bp, St Andreis 102 Sic 
preist, SIC panche what suTd mairf x68o Baxter 
Stillingfl xxxiv 54 Not the .Tenth Part of the Parish can 
come to Hear him m the Church 1750 Gray Long Story 
42 this time all the Parish know it, 1876 Baring-Gould 
R. S Hawker ix 220 The parish offered to give the church 
a roofing of the best Delabole slate. 

h, u, S, The body of people associated for 
Chnstian worship and work m connexion with 
a particular local church ; a congregation ; hence, 
a denomination. 

1B51 Hawthorne Twice-Told T , MinisieVs Black V HI, All 
thewisybodies and impertinent people in the parish 1858 
— Fr k Lt, Noie-Bks (1883) 25 Being of another pansh, I 
looked on coldly, but not irreverently 1875 H Jerson 
Lamsoiis Ch. Fust Three Cent, vii. 11. 308 The term 
‘parish’ IS apphed in America to congregations, considered 
as the minister’s ‘cure of souls' without the reference to 
local limits with which in England it is associated 
4 . U, S, a. In colonial times, and still in some 
of the southern States • A subdivision of a county 
made for purposes of local self-government, b. 
In Louisiana, the name of the (58) territorial 
divisions corresponding to the counties of other 



into thirty-one parishes, 1856 Olmstfd Sleeae States 639 
In the parish of Opelousas (parish, in Louisiana, is equiva- 
lent to county) there were many 
5 . Htst In sense of Gr vapoiula, A diocese, or 
district under the spintual charge of a bishop. 

*70? J Johnson Ctergym Vade M ie 10 Let not a Bishop 
be allowed to leave his own parish, and leap into another. 
1898 J Bssoppin x^ih Cent Jan 50 Pai isli indicated originally 
the geographical area over which thej'urisdiction of ahishop 
extended. 

6 Curling, The ring with the tee in the centre. 

1893-4 E CaJed Cur ling Club Ann 104 (E D D ) He has 
plenty of running to win mto the pansh, 

7 aitnb, Comb • often= ‘parochial’ a. 
Of, belonging, or pertaining to a pansh, as pansh 
altar, bell, bounds, constable, drudge, dungeon, 
duty, feast, knell, Iwmg, meetmg, 0 cer, parson, 
preacher, pulpit, rate (so pm tsh-iaied adj ), school, 
vestry, wall, for the service or use of the 
pansh, as parish doctor, magazine, mill, nurse, 
pound, pump, room, etc ; maintained or pro- 
vided by the pansh, as the recognized unit of poor 
relief (see a a), as parish-hoy, -child, -coffin, -girl, 
-house, poor, relief shell, workhouse ; charac- 
teristic of a pansh, parochial, pansh-jest, -wit; 
also partsh-pesisioned adj b Special Combs. . 
pariBb. blue, cloth supplied as a pauper dress (see 
Blub sb* 3) ; parish-book *= parish-register (b) ; 
parish lands, landed property belonging to a 
pansh, and administered by the churchwardens; 
parish lantern {dial and slang), the moon ; 
parish-register, f (a) the registrai of a parish ; 
(b) a book recording the chnslenmgs, marriages, 
and bunals whicli take place at the parish church ; 
parish-rigged a , cheaply rigged , f parish-top, 
a top kept for the use of the panshioners , f porish- 
watoh, a pansh constable. See also Parish 

CHUBOH, OLEBK, CtC. 

1481 Peebles Charters (1872) x88 Cbaplanls and serwandisat 
the *paroche alter in SmI Andros kyrk, as pleban and curat 
1864 TrNNysoN Ard, 6x6 Though faintly, meriiiy— far 
and far away— He heard the pealing of his ^parish belb 
1830 Gen F. Thompson Exerc (1842) 1 212 A mark and 
a suit of '^parish blue 1594 Orhene & Lodge Looking 
Glasse G 's Wks. (Rtldg ) 131/2 For proof he was my child, 
search the *pansh book, xB6x J Brent in Archseoe Cant* 
IV, 36 Approaching St. George’s *pansh-bounds. 1749 
Fielding Tom Tories ii, 111, who, together with seven 
*Parish-boys, was learning to read and write 1663 Pepys 
Diary 20 Aug , A good likely girle, and a *parish child of 
St. Bride's, of honest parentage 17x5 Nelson Addr, 
Pers, Qual, 187 They will rather take a Child, Avho 
hath been educated m a way of Industry, than any other 
Fansh-Child. 1897 Rhoscomyl White Rose Amo 195 
Flaying ^parish constables and apprehending vagrants. 
1796 H Hunter ti Si -Pierre's Stud. Nat (1799) II. 580 
A simple and obscure ‘‘pansh-dradge, to whom no one pays 
any manner of attention x68x Otway SoldieVs Fori, v, i, 
Ye Night-Toads of the ^Farish-Dungeon. 2798 Southey 
OldMansicn-ho i, Oldfnend! whyyouseembent on ♦parish 
duty, Breaking the highway stones. X715 Gay What dye 
Call tf Fref, The Ghost of theEmbiwo and the ♦Pan^. 
Girl aie entire new Characters 1762 Goldsm. Cit W, xxvi, 
In every ♦parish-house the poor are supplied with food, 
clothes, fire, and a bed to he on. x86o Blackmore LomaD 
xliii (t88g) 373 The *parish-knellj which b^ns when all is 
over. 18^ Pollock Lasid Laws li. 40 Sometimes these 
♦pansh lands are within the modern boundaries, but by no 
means always. 1847-78 Halliwell, ^Parish lantern X887 
J Ashton i8^A 235 The Imk-boy’s natural 

hatred of ‘ the Parish Lantern which would deprive him 
of his hvelihood. xSay Cobbett Prof Ref, 11 § 47 The 
Bishopridcs, the ♦Parish-livings, the Deanships, . are all in 
their gift 17x2 pRmEAUX Direct Ch -Wardens (ed. 4) 55 
They, have a Vote in the ♦Parish-meetings. »65 Goody 
Two Shoes (1766) i. Introd , He stood up for the Poor at the 
Parish Meetings x^ [see Parish Council]. x6^6 Wor- 
LiDGE Cider {x6gi) 96 Car^ your fruit to a ♦parish mill, 1716 
M. Davies Aihen, Bni, II. 345 Venerable Alms-women and 
experienc’d ♦Parish-Nurses 16B9 S Johnson Rem, on 
Sherlocks Bk, 37 Without a Constable or ♦Pansh-officer. 
1746 Lockman To ist Promoter qf Camhnek Tea Bills 
^ Bad tenants, and the ♦parish-pension'd band. 1693 C« 
Dryden in Drydeds Juvenal vii {1607) 179 And shew his 
Tally for the Dole of Bread, With which the ♦Parish Poor 
are daily fed. X700 Steele TaUer No. 56 7 3 Nicolas de 
Boutheiller, ♦Parm-Preacher of Sosseville, ^i72X Prior 
EpH , InierVd beneath this marble stone 33 They paid the 
Church and ♦Parish Rate. x6s3 Acts ^ Ordtn Pari, c, 6 
(Scobell) 237 Some able and honest person, to have the 
Keeping of the said Book [a Register of Marriages, Births, 
and Buiials], and the person so elected, approved and sworn, 
shall be called the ♦Parish-Register 17x2 Pridbaux Direct* 
Ch -Wardens (ed 4) 06 The Parish-Register is a Parchment 
Book, in which all the Christnings, Marriages, and Burials 
of the Parish are Recorded. This was first ordered by the 
Lord Vicegerent Cromwell, .. 1538 x8x6 Mrs. Marcet 
Comers. Pol, Bcon. x, (1861) 151 ♦Parish relief thus became 
the very cause of the mischief which it professed to remedy. 
1899 F, T Bullbn LogSea-wafies She was what s^lqrs 
call ‘♦parish ngged L meaning that all her gear was of the 
cheapest. x8xa W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xix, That day 
the doors of fparish-school were shut, 1879 Browning 
Halbert ^ H<^ 24 Save the sexton the charge of a ♦parish 
shell. Z847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc, Rallying round 
a ♦parish steeple z6ox Shaks. Twel* N* 1. 111 44 A Coward 
and a Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece, till hts 
brames turne o'th toe, hke a ♦parish top. c i6r6 Fletcher 
& Mass. Thierry ^ Theod, 11 iii, A boy of twelve Should 
scourge bun hither like a parish-top, And make him dance 
before you. c 1400 Rowland ^ 0 , 284 Lete Duke Naymes 
lenge at hame 1 0 kepe ♦parecne walles fro schame a 1745 
SmvT Story Injured Lady, I must maintain a ♦parish watch 
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against thieves and robbers 1864 Tennvsom Ayhners 
Field 5flT To him that fluster’d his poor ^parish wits.^ 

\lfoie. (1) Gr irapoucta -was the abst sb from iropoiieos 
adj (f iraptt by. beside + oTieo? house, dwelling), in cl^ Gr 
‘ dwelling beside or near, neighbouring, a neighbour , in 
LXX, if T , and Christian wters, ‘dwelling temporarily or 
sojourning in a foreign land, a sojourner'. As to which of 
these notions was present, when irapot^cta passed into Mcle- 
siastical use, opinions difler , the earlier etymologists (Diez, 
etc ) have taken it as ‘ the body of persons dwelling beside, 
and hence, the district lying about a church or ecclesiastical 
centre', hut more recent writers, founding their conclusions 
upon the usageof theLXX and N.T , takeit as=* the body ot 
sojourners'. Holding the appellation to have been primarily 
applied to colonies of Jews of the Dispersion sojourning in 
Alexandria and other Gentile cities, and to have been from 
them continued or adopted as a name for 'the Christian 
brotherho^ sojourning in a town or district’, perh. not 
without reference to the spiritual use of n-dpoiKoc, wapowcta 
(i Pet L 17, 11 11) ' see Lightfoot S, Clemeni 11 . 6, Hatch 
in Diet Cnr AiUtq s v. Parish (a) According to Light* 
foot, TapoucCa was at first used in a much more general sense 
than 5ioiK»io'is, diocese, of which it was later a synonym, as 
were its L representatives down even to 
the lath c. The modem sense * parish ’ appears already in 
St Basil a 379 Although/arifc/iia was used m the wider 
sense at the Councils of Celchyth a z>. 8 x 6 , and Clovesho 
825, and is so rendered even in rath c. gloaaries (cf 
Wr -‘Wfllclcer 537/10 Dtocests vel jbarocjua, biscopriche), 
pamh, as an English word, is found only with the modem 
meaning (exc vrtien used hy later writers as a literal 
rendering of the Gr. or L. word , sense 5) (3) The relation 

to the original iropoiKia, parcecta, of later and med L 
parochta, presents difficulty. The latter could not aiise out 
of the former by any normal phonetic process j and it has 
been suggested by varioub scholars independently that 
parocJua is really a derivative from L. parochiis (Gr 
wapoxoOy the name of a local ofllcial in the country parts of 
Italy who supplied public personages with entertainment, 
etc , when they came into his district; and that this familiar 
term was popularly substituted for the unfanuliar pareecia, 
Cf what is said under Parkock, as to the OHG. rendering 
of parochta by the apparently native pharra, pfarre ] 
Hence Pa'rlslied a, (in comb.), having parishes 
1864 Ltfe H Atray in Ct^mmeni Bella i The county is 
somewhat wide and many-parished. 

Parish (pse'nj), v, dial [f. Pabise sbj intr» 
To belong to or go TOtth as part of a pansn. 

x8n JDrakea'tfs Siatfi/ord Bliews 8 Oct., A village that 
parishes with one adjoimng. 1886 S IV, Line, Gloss s v,, 
It IS said of an hamlet or township that it parishes to some 
other place, that is^ forms one ecclesiastical parish with it. 
Thus Whisby parishes to Doddington, and Morton to 
Swinderhy. 


Parish clmrch. Forms: seePAHiSH^CHUBOH, 
Kirk. The church of a pansh. 

£’3380 Wyclip Wis, (1880) 14 Axe hem what charite it is 
to laten paxische clurdiis fallen doun. 1448 Poston Lett 

I 7a Being at messe in one Parossh Chirche 15^3 Reg 
Privy Council Scot I. 248 The parochinans of the poroche 
kirk within this realm. 1584 Tenner Bef Ministers (1587) 
49 Diuers haue made men paye twelue pence a Saboth for 
being absent from their parishe Church. x6oo S haks. A Y^L 

II vn 5a The why is plaiue, as way to Pansh Qiurch 173* 
Berkeley Alctphr 1 § i Cnto, whose pansh-church is in 
our town. 3841 MaCaulay Ess , JV llasttngs (1S65) 11 . 
243/a Belund the chancel of the pansh church of Dayles. 
ford, was laid the coffin of fWarren Hastir^s] xSpo 
Stubbs Study Med, ^ Mod Hist, (xgob) 457 The parish 
church where for generations their fathers have been hap tizcd, 
married and buried. 


Parish clerk. An official appointed by the 
incumbent of a pansh to assist In various duties 
connected with the church and its services ; before 
the Reformation usually a member of one of the 
five minor orders; after the Reformation a layman, 
the office hemg often conjoined with that of sexton ; 
by the Act of 1844, which at present regulates the 
office, the duties may be undertaken by a curate. 
See CliEBK sh, 2 b. 

One of his most prominent duties in, former tunes, that of 
leading the responses (often without any following) is now 
generally given up (being performed by the choir and con- 
gregation), except at baptisms, funerals, etc. 

CX386 Chaucer Mtlier^s T, 126 Now was ther of that 
chirche a parissh clerk. 1439 E E, iVills (rSSz) 1x4 Tlie 
brederhede of seyiit Nicholas founded by paressh clerkes 
in London. 1591 Spcnser M, Hnhherd 557 And craftie 
Reynold was a Priest ordained, And th' Ape his P.'vrish 
Clarke procur’d to bee, 1674 Playford Skill Mus, 1 71 
Parish-Clerks} being the Leaders of those Tunes in their 
Congregations. 1774 Wakton Mist Eng, Poeh y xxxiv 
<1775) II, 39s Plays acted by the society of the parish 
clerks of London. 1778 Eng Gasetteer (ed a) s v Ply* 
mouth, This town has two ditirches, which, .have each so 
large a cure of souls, that the paiish-clerks were, till very 
lately, m deacon’s orders, to enable them to perform, all 
the sacerdotal functions. 1840 Dickens Barn Rudge 1, 
The little man was the parish clerk and bell-ringer of 
Chigwel!. 1857 Toolmin Smith Parish 197 The * Parish 
Clerk ' IS not the cleik to the Pansh, in the modem sense of 
the word ‘clerk’ 1885 C. I Elton in Eiuyel, Bni 
XVIII 296/1 It is said that the only civil function of the 
parish-clerk now remaining is to undertake the custody ol 
maps and documents .deposited under the provisions of the 
Railway Clauses Act, 1845. 

lieiice Parisli-cle'rkly a, characteristic of a 
pansh cleric, Paxish-cle rkshlp, the oihee of 
parish clerk. 

15x3 in Trans, R, Hist, Soc, VI 361 The parroch clerk* 
schip beand vacand be the deceiss of Thomas Wemys 
j886 G R Sims Ring o' Bills, etc. i, 1. 8 In a, parish- 
clerkly way he swore to humble the lady's pride. 

Fa*risll Con'ucil. A council of a parish; 
sj^c, the local administrative body created m rural 


civil parishes of more than three hundred inhabi- 
tants by the Act of 1894. Hence Pa nsh Cou'n- 
cillor, a member of this body 
177a Nugent tr Hisd Prior Gerund II 350 AH royal 
councils . must prove their descent to have been from 
parish-councils 1893 Daily Nnvs 22 Mar, 4/6 Eveiy one 
. which has a population of three bundled and upwards 
will have a Pansh Council. 1894 Act 56 ^ S7 c 73 
§ X There shall be a parish meeting for every rural pansh, 
and there shall be a pansh council for every rural parish 
which has a population of three hundred or up wai ds I6id 
§ 3 (5) The parish councillors shajl be elected by the parochial 
electors of the parish 

tFsbrishen^i parishion. Obs. Forms a. 
3 paroschiaii,4-o9clU6n,-osclien,4-5 -oisshien, 
5 -oflhya; 4-5 parlschien, -isshien, 4-6 
parishen, (4-5 -izsohen, 4-6 -iscen, -is(s)oheii, 
-ia(B)hen, -ysshen, -yschen, -in, -yn, -eue, -ion, 
-lu, -Ing, -yn, -on, 5 parasohen, -es(B)oh0ii(0, 
-eshon, -ochen, -ishon, -yshohon, parschen, 
-one, par-, pomshen, -yshyn, 6 parysohoon, 
-yn, -0sshen, -achon, perishou. [ME, paro- 
schien^ -oisshien, etc, a. OF,parotssieit, i,parotsse 
pABian, after med hJparochtdn-usx seePABOOHiAN 
Subsequently, following parosshe, parish, it became 
parishen, with many variations of spelling, and 
sometimes phonetic reduction to parschm, OF. 
had a paiallel form parochien, a closer adaptation 
of the med L , whence also ME parochtm, paro- 
chen, etc.; these forms are treated under Paro- 
OHIAN, though they often show a mixture of the two 
types, ch not being distinguished from sh or sch ] 
One of the communiLy of a parish ; = Parishioner 
o. a 1225 Ancr, R, 198 pet child Jiet ne huhff nout Ins eldre, 
vnderling his prelat, paroschian his preost <7x325 Metr 
Horn 87 Quen paroschenis com him to. 1377 Langl P PI 
B Proi. 89 pat Jiei bholden shryuen heie paroschienes 
14 ,Leii Matg, An^on^ Bp (Camden) 46 The 

paroisshiens of said paroish 
P 13 Cursor M 26292 (Colt,) Alsua if Jn panschen 
\Fatff parochm] In sm lang has ligand bene Ibid 26315 
(Cott.) ALsiia pou preist^ if j>ou ha ben In plight wit pi 
pariscen [Patip^ parochienj <7x386 Chaucer Prol 4B2 
Hise parisshens ]p,rr parischiens, -isshiens, -isschens, 
•issliins] devoutly wolde he teche X393 Langl. P, PI C. 
i 82 Personas & parsheprestes pli^ed pat hure parshens 
[v, rr, parschone, paiesschene, -ischene, parshen] ben poore, 
c 1449 Pccocac Repr, (Rolls) 11 . 391 That the parascliens so 
3aue 1482 Monk of Eveshamt (Arb) 49 Whoys paresbon 
also y was. 1533 More Bebell TixAvwwks (1557) ioi8/x 
If the peison womde take it of his penshen by force X536 
WKiOTHESLFvCirwA (1875) 1 . 55 The curates should preach 
and teatch their panshiones the * Patei noster ‘ Avee and 
* Creede 1566 Three Cent, Chron , etc. (Camden) 
138 Suche quarylynge was between y® mynystars and 
parishoneis that to quyat y® mattar y® churche dores wer 
fayn to be closyd, ana y® paryschyns to departe 

PavislienL^. Sc died, In6pariohoun,-scliozL6. 
[f. Parish sb,\ the suffix is obscure* cf Pabishihg 
and Paeoohin' in same sense.] = Parish. 

a 155s Lyndesay Tragedy 367 Mak hyiu Persone, quhilk 
his panschoun can teche. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, VIII 90 Robert Schau, quha pastoui was of the 

f arLschone of Minto X79 Burns The Cm dm' o'i ii, Yet 
hae seen him on a day. The pride of a' the panshen. 1896 
Shetland News 6 Aug (E D D ) 
tParishenant. Ohs, (See quot ) 

1534 Test, Ebor (Surtees) VI, 44 Every clerke officer 13d,, 
and every odre clerke paryshenaunte jd 

Parish, garden: see Paris garden. 
tFa*rish.ixig. north. Eng Obs [f Parish 
jA + (app.) -iNGi; hutnatiue and function of the 
sulfix not clear ] » Parish. (Chiefly Yorksh.) 

(It IS not certain that quot c 1450 belongs here ) 
c 1430 Bidding Prayer in Lay Polk's Mass Bk 71 We sail 
pray also for all women }>a.t er bun with chiWer in >ia 
parichin 1486 in Surtees Misc, (1888) 48 A gentilman borne 
in the parishing of Estrington. xj^xi Test Ebor (Surtees) 
V 24 To the well of my parishyng iij j iiij d 1524 
Knaiesborough Wills (Surtees) I 19, I, William Hall of 
the paryshyngeofPannall xefi4lb^ 145 My neighbours 
and poure^of the parishing 

t Fari'Shional, a, Obs Also 7 parrishonall 
[f Parishion(er + -al ] Of or pertaining to 
a parish; paioclual; of pan&liioners 
x^ H, Jacob Ref Ch, Eng 7 A Parishionall 
Bishop, who IS a Pastor of one ordinary Congregation only 
x6z4 J Robinson Relig, Communion 20 These parrishonall 
assemblyes want not onely all such power. 1641 in 
‘Stnectymnuus* Vtnd Answ § 13 133 By Congregation 
cannot be meant a pansbionall meeting 1786 m F Qhase- 
Eist, Dartmouth Coll, (1891) I. ^26 'The town .. have for 
a considerable time past indulged one parisMohal division 
of about 5,000 acres, round and near the'College, 1803 W 
Taylor in Ann, Rev I 4x9 Various parishional experi- 
ments were tried to employ them [the poor] profitably 
Hence Pari shlonajly twfzc, as a parish or body 
of paiishioners. 

«i6i7 P. Bayne Tryall (i6ax) 2 That which was 

more numbersomc then could meet Panshionally, was no 
Parishional hut Diocesan church 

Farishionev (pari’Janaj). Forms. 5 paris^ 
fihoner, 6 parysshoner, -issyoner, -isolionep, 
pari-,p0riBhon.er,paTishe]i0r,-in0r, -ner, -nore, 
parichyngher, 6- parishioner [f panshion, 
Parishen 1 + -erI; for the form cf. practitioner, 
etc. ^ See also the doublet Paroohinab ] One of 
the inhabitants or community of a parish. 


X47X in Somerset Medieval Wills (rgoi) 221 Item, I be- 
queath to the chirche werkes of thechirch of Brewton where 
I am parisshoner of 2or 1523 Visitation Dean .J* Chapter 
Yo7k (MS), With the mynds & holle consent of the 
Panchynghers of the same 1540 Act 32 Hen VIII, c 44 
Beyng pansheners of the said flue pariish churches. 1546 
m Eng, Gilds (1870) 221 Ffor the Comffort of alle the 
paribsyoners there 1561 T. Hody tr Castiglione's Courtyer 
iL (1577) L IV b, A Priest of the Counti ey saying Masse to his 
parishioners. 1567 Harman Caveat 19 Your poore, in- 
dygente, and feable parishnores. 1591 Spenser M. Iluhberd 
561 Th’ euill will Of all their Panshneis they had constraind 
16x7 Moryson Itin, I 193 The Xing . was the chiefe 
Parishioner. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 407 A man is said to 
be a Parishioner m respect of his Dwelling or Habitation , 
in such a Parish 1857 Toulmin Smith Pmish 1 Ihe 
piactical duties and rights of every Paiishioner 
Hence Pari shionerslup, the status of a pa- 
rishioner. 

1842 Daily News s May (1899) 6/3 Shocked lo 

admit that, after seven years of paiishionership, 1 did not 
know the face of him 1882 Ch, Times 6 Api 245 A 
shoiter sojourn would have created sulliaent parishioner- 
ship for purposes of banns 

Farish priest. The priest in charge of a 
pansh 

<xx3oo Cursor M 26173 (Cott ) To Ju pariche pieist hou )ie 
bede. cx4Qt Chnst Goddes thyld 29 Neythcr to tlie pope 
ne to the parysshe prest 1504 in Eng Gilds (1870) 282 
Who-so-euer he peison, vycary, or parasche prest 1659 
Howfll Lexicon, hng Prov x The Pansh-Pnest forgot 
that he was ever a Clark. 1865 Sarah Austin Ranke's 
Hisi Ref II 83 The paiisli priest of Croiiacli was one of 
the first who manied 

FarisiaxL (pairzian, - i//an), sh, and a. Also 
6 -len. [a B, pansien, mcd.L. paristdn-tts , f. 
Parisit Pans . see -AN.] 

A. sb, A native or inhabitant of Paris 
1530 Palsgr. 34 In this woike 1 moost folowe the Pansyens. 
1683 Apol Proi Prmiee iv 48 Duung that lage the 
Parisians were then stiried up to. 1779 J. Adams m Pam 
Lett (1876) 355) I admire the Parisians piodigiously 1831 
Sir j Sinclair Qorr, II 95 The Parisians, as usual, had 
a number of novelties. 

B adj Of or pertaining to Paris; resembling 
Palis or that of Pans. 

x6x4mCr^ ^ Times fas / (1848) I 346 For fear a Sicilian 
vcspeis, or Parisian matins, did ensue x688 South Senn 
1 477 I’erhaps the Cut-Throat may rather take his Copy 
from the Parisian Massacre 1828 Lights ^ Shades II 72 
No gown sat well that was not of Parisian make. 

Hence Fari*sla2LiBxn, X’arisiau character, habit, 
or practice; FaxPsianizo v trans , to make 
or render Paiisian (whence Faxl sianiza tlon) ; 
Paxl'Bianly adv,, in a Pansian fashion or manner 
1892 Aihensum 25 June 821/3 All his good points— his 
gaiety, his shrewdness, his Pansiamsm — appear excellen tly 
1851 Fraser's Mag XLIH 415 He has become irrep.irably 
Pansiamzed. Ibtd, A considerable amount of i’ai isi.unzation. 
X876 G. Meredith Beauch, Career I, x 139 Where folly 
had danced Pansianly of old 

II Farisienne (panzyg’n) [F Parisien 

Pansian ] A female Parisian. 

x886 Illustr, Land News Summer N 0. 22/2 A black-eyed, 
red-cheeked Partsienne 2887 Coniemp Rev May 718 She 
IS a Paiisienne, if you will, but a very exceptional Porisienne. 

t Farisis, pazrisee. Obs, Also 5 -ysee, -esi, 
6 -yse, 8 -isis. [a F. painsis L. partstens-eni 
Parisian, f. Partstt Pans,] 

1 A word, orig.tzflj/., meaning * of Paris’; used to 
distinguish dealers stmek at Pans, which were woilh 
one-fourth more than those struck at Tours; hence 
sb a denier of Pans. 

1426 Lyog. Be Gntl Pilgr 17664 To tourne, by liys 
sotylte, A Tourneys to A parysee c 1430 Ptlgr, Lyf Man- 
hoae in XIX (1869) 145 Bi enchauntementes she maketli it 
[denier ioumois] m to paresis. 1528 Sir R. Wlston m 
Dillon Calms tjr Pale (1892) 93 Forfeytes for every soche 
tree cntxli. paryses. [1901 Suarfe Cal, Lei, Bk. C, 230 In 
part payment of the value of;^58 gs, 4<f paribis.] 

II 2 In the old French Custom-house piactice, etc. . 
A surtax of one-fourth upon the duties fixed hy 
the tanffs and pancartes. 

17x4 Pr. Bk, of Rates 17 The Augmentations of Anno 
1644, 1647, 1654, and the Pansis la and 6 Peny, of all the 
said Dutiea Ibid 265 The Duties of the Pansis, the xatli 
and 6th Deniers, shall be leried and collected by the said 
Measurcis in the Eiccustomed Manner. 

Farisite (pm risait) Min, [Named 1845 after 
the discoverer, J. J, Pans : see -itb l.] A fluo- 
carTioiiate of the metals of the cenum group, found 
in small brownish-ydlow crystals in the emerald 
mines of Colombia. 

X84S Amer, yrnl Set, Ser. 11 II 415 ParJsite was dis- 
covered in the valley of the Musso x8^ Ibid, Ser. iv 
VIII. 21 Crystals of pynte and pan&ite. 

Paris mutuels : see Pari mutuel. 
Parisodogy. rare, [f Gr. Trdpiiror almost equal, 
evenly balanced + -\071a speakmg: see -IjOQV.] 
The use of ambiguous language. 
x8 Campbell cited in Worcester (1846), 

tlFarison^ (pmrispn). Phet, PI. parlsa. 
[a. Gr Trdptffov, neuter of irapuros exactly or evenly 
balanced, f. vap(a- beside + taos equal.] An even 
balance in the members of a sentence 
1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 11. (1625) 86 Mewirum or 
Partson, when one or more memhers doc follow in equalL 
sentences. 2589 Puttekham JSi^, PaesU m. rix. C^h } 22a 
Panson, or the FigoEe of ^en. r.In this figure, we once 
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vriote theM verses. The good is geason,and short is his 
abudC) J. he bad bides long, and easie to be found Our life is 
loathsome, our sinnes a heauy lode, Conscience a curst ludge, 
lemorse a priuie goade 1603 Holland Plutarth^s Mor 
g88 Hi5 ^arim^ standing upon equall weight and measure 
of syllables 1894 C G Child Lyly EnphtnsiU 52 As 
Lyly s first thought is evidently to be antithetical, the use of 
parison, though constant, enters as a secondary matter. 
Hence (irreg.) tFari'soiial, Parlsonica., clia- 
ractcrizeci by ‘panson * or exact balance of dailies. 

1652 Urquhaht Wks. (1834) 293 T.he harmony of 

a well concerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members [cf Diodorus xu 53 icroKcuAa km Tropicra] x8^ 
Symonds Shaks Predecess xiii. 512 [Euphuism] is charac* 
tensed . , by antithesis of thought and diction, enforced by 
alliterative and pansonic use of language 1894 Raleigh 
Eng NovU 11, (1903) 33 Almost every sentence being 
balanced in two or more paxisonic parts. 

Parison ^ (pae nssn) Glass-hlotvtng, Also 9 
paraifion. [a.F paraum^^<sx\\ pre- 

parey corr^. to Li paratton-cm from pardre,] 

1. The rounded mass into winch the molten 
glass is first gathered and rolled when taken from 
the furnace. Also aMk as panson-hole 

i8^» G R PoRTFR Porcelavi ij- Gl i6g By this means the 
particles of glass are agglomerated m a cylindrical form, 
which IS then called by the workmen a Paraison 1903 
K A Macaulay (Chance Bros) The word ‘panson' 
survives among our workmen, not as directly applied to the 

5 >iece of glass, but to the ‘ hole ’ or opening into a furnace 
or reheating the glass after moulding it, which they call 
a ‘ parison*hole 

2 Hence, in a botlle-makmg machine ; see quot 
1888 Daily News 14 Feb 6/6 The present machine con- 
sists first of a receptacle, called a * parison m which the 
exact quantity of molten melal requited to form a bottle is 
placed, there being no overplus or waste At the lower pait 
of the ‘panson * ib the collar mould which forms the Up 

Panssyoner, obs form of Pabishioner. 
Paristhmlc (parrsfmik), a. Anal. [f. Gr. 
iraphOfuou tonsil (f. 7ra/)(a-by + hOpds neck, narrow 
passage or connexion) + -lo.] Pertaining to the 
tonsils. So Paxl'stlmilotome [Gr. -ro/ 10 ; cutting] 
(see quot,) ; Farlsthmltio (pseiisjjmi tik) a , per- 
taining to pansthmitis, [{ Farlsthmltis (-9itis), 
inflammation of the tonsils 
1821-34 Goods Sltfdy Med, (ed 4) II 322 In the second or 
PaiHthinitic vaiiely, the morbid virus is chiefly diiected to 
the fauces, li/id (1822) II 339 The common quinsy of the 
present day, the parislhmitm tousilaris of the system before 
us. 1837 Maynec Ejipos, Lex 884/x Of or belonging to 
the Pai tsihtma or tonsils pansthmic. Ibid , An old instru- 
ment with which the tonsils were cut or scarified a 
parisllimiotome Ibtd , Pm isihmtiis ^ . inflammation of the 
tonsils \ the same as Tonstlhits 

Parisyllabic (pse risilse’bik), a and sb Gram. 
[f. L. par, part- equal + syllaha (a Gr. <ri;Maj 9 ^ ) 
syllable + -10 . cf. syllabic^ 

A. adj. Of Gicek and Latin nouns Having 
the same number of syllables in the nominative as 
in the oblique cases of the singular. 

1656 Blount Glossogr s v. Pati^llabtcal, We say in 
Grammar, the first declension of Nouns is Pansy Ilabique, 
because all the cases of such Nouns in the singular numbtr 
especially have even vp^s^^%z!tGeimta,gemmee,gettimw, 
gemmavi, gemma, gemma, 1775 in Ash 2876 Kennedy 
Pub, Sell Lai Giam. (ed. 4) 104 1 -nouns come under four 
chief Heads (A) Parisyllabic Ijnouns with Norn Sing I-s . 
(B) Parisyllabic I-nouns in e-s (1 s). 

B, SO A parisyllabio noun. 

2893 Ailtenmwn 5 Aug 189/2 The classification cannot 
be commended. The distinction of pansyllabics and impari- 
syllabics is barely incbcated 

t Pansylla’bical, Ohs.rarer^. [f.asprec. 

+ -AL ] = prec adj 

1656 Blount Glostogr , ParasyUabteal, that hath equal 
syllables, 1658 Phillips, Pan&yllabical Nouues, 
Paritane, variant of Pabietaby sb. Oos. 

■f Paritor (pm ntoi). Obs. Also 6 pamtour, 
-ator, 7 -itor, 8 -ettor, -otter , 6 perritore, 6-7 
parator, 8 -iter. [Aphetic f. Appabitob,] An 
apparitor or summoning officer of an ecclesiastical 
court. , , 

XS30 Palsor, 232/1 Parytone [?parytor] somoner, bedeau. 
1387-0 m Swayne Saivm Chttrekw. Aec, 135 

Sparkes the pamtour for smoke fardinges to the to®, “ 
o^ Ladle church 1600 Heywood 2nd PU Edw IV , Wks 
1874 I, x6i We are the Bishops Parators, my friend x6x4 
J. Eeltg.Commun 19 the greatest part from the 

Prelate to the Paritour are , irreligious, *^7 * Eachard 
Observ Afisw Contempt Clergy (1703) 16 Unless I should 
have turned PaiTCttor or Informer. ifiB* N 0 Bottea^ s 
Lutnn HI 187 Where Doctors, Proctors, P^tors together 
Shaun't leave upon thy Naked back one Feather jyxo i 
FmgkaU Chnrchw. Ace. (MS,), Paid the 


Pantorie, -ory, variant of Pabietabt sb Obs. 
Parity 1 (p«'rfti) [ad L. parms eq^iy, f. 
/or equal. Cf.l /ar»«(t 4 tlic. inHatz.-Darm.) ] 
1. The stale or condition of being equal, or on 
a level , equality _ . 

■was a uaritv of power among the Apostles, * 7^3 ” • 


( 5 rovf Corr, Phys. Forces lox The bodies in which this parity 
of force has been discovered are small compared with 
exceptions. 

2 . Equality of rank or status, social, pobtical, or 
ecclesiastical ; esp , equality among the members, 
or among the ministers, of a church 
IS 7 * m Neal Nisi Punt. (1732) I 284 There ought to he 
a Parity among the ministers m the Church 1393 Bilson 
Gooi, Chrtsfs Ch. 413 What conilictes and uproares yoor 
paritie of Presbyters will breede 1642 Chas I Anew 
ig Prop 22 The Common people grow weary of Journey- 
work, and set up for themselves, call Parity and Indepen- 
dence, Liberty X709 Hearne Collect. 5 Mar. (0 H. S.) 11 
173 lo introduce Presbyteiian parity among our Cleigy 
1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit (1867) 442 With the disciples of 
parity, a free election was a first state principle. 1903 
J W. Maitland m Camb Mod, Hist II xvi 394 A cau 
for ‘parity*, for an equality among all the ministers of 
God s Word, anji consequently for an ^htionof alPprelacy*. 

3 Equality of nature, character, or tendency; 
likeness, similarity, analogy; parallelism, as in 
panty of reason or reasoning. (Cf L part ratiom ) 

i6ao Venneb Via Recta lii. 55, I thinke that there is a 
neerer parity of nature betweene the flesh of Fallow-Dcere, 
and of the Red 1646 P Bulksley Gospel Coot i 33 Argu- 
ment from the pantie and Itkenesse between the covenant 
of works, and the covenant of grace i6« Needham tr 
Seldeuls Mare Cl 23 Truly there is a pantie of Reason also 
for this x6oa Bentley Bt^le Led w 323 We may infer 
by panty of Argument 1734 Berkeley Hylas 4? Phil 
(ed 3) lu Wks. 1871 I 329 ITiere is no panty of case 
between Spint and Matter. 1834 Mudie Bnt Birds (1847) 

I 172 By parity of reasoning that house on which the mag- 
pie perches is m no danger of falling 
1 4 . Of numbers ; The fact of bemg even and 
not odd ; evenness Ohs 

a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom ii. x § 4 (1622) 308 It [unity] is 
not vanable, by panty ; or imparitie 1646 Sm 1 Browne 
Pseud Ep IIS Ifwesurveythetotall set of animals, we may 
in their legs observe an equality of length, and parity of 
numeration ; that is, not any to have an odde leg 

6. Comm. Equivalence in another currency; a 
standard of pnee expressed in another currency. 

^ x886 Wool Report 22 J une, Public sales of wool were held 
in Beilin 1800 bales are rroorted to have been all sold at 
full London parity. x886 Times 7 July, Prices geneially 
soon advanced above the panty of Satniday night’s closing 
quotations m New York. 1894 8 Dec 5/2 The London 
parity will be about ;^94»5o 
b. Pab sh'^ 2 h, 3 b. 

1900 Sloch Market Report, Buying on days when the 
market is weak and below pantyj and selhng when prices 
are put above panty by the operations of local speculatois. 

6 In Monetaiy parlance* Equality, as legal 
tender or money, between coins of one metal and 
coins of another in certain definite proportions of 
weight and fineness, fixed by law, 

1895 Spectator 2 Feb, 137 Convinced . that silver can be 
raised by legislation to a ‘panty’ with gold xgoo Ld. 
Aldenham Colloquy on Cuneney 2^ The object, was to 
maintain the parity between Gold and Silver money. The 
parity which they have in the United States is a National 
parity between the coins, not between the metals ..What 
I desire is International panty, 

7. attnh. and Comb , 2 &partty-preachtng\ panty- 
cautoiL, a canton m Switzerland where the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches are on an equal footing in 
Iheir relations with the State 

1639 W Brough Schism 549 Have all doors shut upon you 
for your pantyjjreaching i8» Westm. Gas. 27 July 3/3 
In the ‘Panty-Cantons ’ of the Swiss Confederation, where 
two Landeshrehen are established— a Catholic and an 
Evangdiical Church 

Parity 2 (pse'uti) Obstet. Med. [f. Par-obs 
a. + -itt] The condition of being parous, 
the fact of having borne children. 

1878 Sir j Williams in Obstet Trans. (1879) XX 173 
Diagnosis of Panty. Ibid., Circumstances m which proof 
of parity or nulliparity may turn out toheproof of innocence 
or guilt, x8to J M. Duncan Chn Lect. Bis, Women 
(ed. 4) Index S3S Signs of Parity. 1898 G. F Herman 
JDis Women VC 87 ^ 

Panzs, -Chen, obs. ff Parish, Pabishbn. 
Paijet, obs form of Paeget. 
tPaigetory. Obs. [?f. P arget ] ?«Pargetj 3.2. 
x64a Milton Apol, Smect. Introd , Wks frSsx) 263 This 
prevaricator of America , broughtus homenothing but ameer 
tankard drollery, a venereous parjetory for a stewes 

Paijure, Baigxiri, obs. ff. Perjure, Perjury. 
Bari (paik), sb. Also 3-4 pare, (also 9 in 
senses 5, 6), ^-*7 parke, 5 paaik, perke, 8- Sc 
perk. [ME a. OF. pare preserve for beasts of 
the chase, etc The OF. was ultimately identical 
with WGer. ^parruk, whence OE. pearruc : for the 
history see Pabrook. The Welsh pare and Gael. 
pUrc are from Eag, In senses 5 and 6 fiom later 
uses of F. pare. The Fr. word has also passed into ' 
Du and Ger , where it is used alongside of the 
native forms descended from WGer. *parruk ] 

1 Law. An enclosed tract of land held by royal 
grant or prescription for keeping beasts of the 
chase. (Distinguished from sk forest or chase by 
being enclosed, and ftom a. forest also by having 
no special laws or officers } ^ ^ 

cx2^ Charter of Fntlimdd^ of Snrrpr (dated afivs) m 
Kemble Cod. Dtpl. V xS Bitwiene |eshrubbes and Wine- 


ino5 of fmt & ek of tren, 01 wodes & of parkes. exaso 
WilLPaleme 28« A pns place was vnder J>e paleys a park 
as it were ^at whilom wij» wilde bestes was wel restored 
Z436 Roth of Parlt IV 498/2 To make a Park in Grene- 
wyche. a 2440 Str Degrev 362 Have ye nat perkus and 
chas ? X5^ Bqorde Byeiary iv (1870) 239 A parke repleted 
with dereocconyes is a necebsatye and a pleasaunt thyngto 
be anexed to a mansyon 16x7 Moryson Itin lu 139 W<^- 
stocke Towne Is famous for the Kin^ House and large 
Parke, compassed with a stone wall, which is said to haue 
been the fiist Parke in England 1781 S. Peters Hist. 
Connecticut 249 there are only two small parks of deer in 
Connecticut. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) HI, 255 Toa paik 
three things are necessary i A giant from the King 
2 Inclosures by pale, wall, or hedge. 3 Beasts of park, 
such as buck, doe, &c. And u here all the deer are destroyed, 
It bhall no more be accounted a paik. 

b. Hence extended to a large ornamental piece 
of ground, usually comprising woodland and 
pasture, attached to or surrounding a country 
house or mansion, and used for recreation, and 
often for keeping deer, cattle, or sheep. 

In these the name has either come down from a time when 
the ground was legally a park m sense x, or has been more 
recently ^iven to a ground laid out in imitation of such as 
were originally parks It is thus not possible to separate tlie 
quotations accurately 

17x3 Dr For Fam Insintci i ul (i84x) I. 63 Not walk 
out in the park or fields any more on the Lord’s-day 18x3 
Mar. EDGrwoRTH Patron. (1833) I xvi 256 Hungerford 
Castle— a fine old place in a beautiful park. 1850 LyclL2»<x 
Visit U S II. 326 Having never remarked mis splendid 
tree in any English shrubbery or park xBya Raymond 
Statist Mines 4 Mining 226 Giving to the pine woods . , the 
aspect of beautiful natural parks. 1890 ‘R. Boldkewood ’ 
MinePs Right{T^^ 175A ^“® those natural forest-parks 
peculiar to Australia 

c. In this sense now often forming part of the 
name of a country house or mansion ; and thence 
of suburban districts, as Addington Park, Osterley 
Park; Clapham Park. 

1848 Miss Sewell Amy Herbert viii (1858] 92 She felt a 
little unwilling to acknowledge that her home was neither 
a park nor a hall Ibid x. 127, I daresay you have been 
dreaming of having a large house like Rochford Park. 

d fii 

1579 loMSON Caioirts Seifn. Tim 899/1 Wee must bee so 
much the more watchfull, and keepe our selues stil within 
the paike wherein God inpaled vs with his worde. x6b6 Sir 
W Harbert Propk Cadwallader clxxvi, Wolsey , , did erect 
those glorious towres of yore [Christ Church, Oxfordl, Learn- 
ing’s leceptacle, Religion’s parke x8g8 H M. Stanley 
Introd. Capt Bw'rovis' Laud Pigmies p xi, This vast slave 
park whence Dongolawi and Arab, Bakongo and Portuguese 
half-caste slave traders culled their victims 

2. An enclosed piece of ground, of considerable 
extent, usually within or adjoining a city or town, 
ornamentally laid out and devoted to public recrea- 
tion , a ‘publicpaxk', as the various ‘ parks’in and 
around London, and other cities and towns. The 
Park (m London), in 17 th c. St Jameses Park, 
now esp. Hyde Park, as the place of fashionable 
promenade. 

This application has its origin in some of the royal parks 
(in sense i) near London (l e St James’s, etc ) developing 
into ornamental grounds to which the public were con- 
ditionally admitted 

[x66x , see Pall-mall 2 and 3b ] 1663 Petys Dieayxi May, 

I walked in the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
PellMell. x6^ Ihtd 13 July, W^ked ,to the Park, and 
there lay down by the canalle. 1706-7 'PMSganKOi Beaux* 
Strat. IV. 11, There vrill be Title, Place and Precedence, the 
Park, the Play, and the Drawing-Room. X7*7 Fielding 
Lofve tn Sev. masq 11, 11, Come, my dear, by this, 1 believe, 
the park begins to fill. i8m Byron Blues 11. 150 But ’tis 
now nearly five, and 1 must to the Park. z85S London as 
it is 112 Victoria Park was first opened in 1847, for the 
recreation of the inhabitants of the east side of London 
The park has been most admirably laid out. 1894 Ralph 
in jfarpePs Mag. Aug 332 To create there a charming 
park filled with summer cottages for themselves and other 
wealthy New Yorkers. 1897 Daily News 25 Feb. 6/4 It is 
not etiquette to bow or curtsey to Royalty in the ^rks 
1897 Westm Gas. 25 June 2/3 The Jubilee celebrations . 
included among other things the opening of a new park. 

t). An extensive area of land of defined limits set 
apart as national property to be kept in its natural 
state for the public benefit and enjoyment, as 
the Yellowstone Paik ( 6 $ miles long by 55 broad) 
in the United States. 

Up to Jan. 1903, seven such National Parks had been 
estsuilished by Act of Congress in the United States. 

[1841 Catlin N Amer Ind. (ed 2) I 262 What a beautiful 
and thrilling specimen for America to preserve and hold up 
to the view of future ages I A nation's Park, containing 
man and beast, in all the wild and freshness of their nature's 
beauty,) xByx N P Langford (m F 28 Jan ), 

This new field of Wonders [the Yellowstone Park} should 
, be at once set apart as a public National Park for the 
enjoyment of the Amencan people for all time xSts Ri^. 
Regents of Srmthsotuofi Inst. (1873) 28 A proposition, 
originally made by Mr Cathn as eaily as 1832, has been 
revived and presented to Congress, to reserve the country 
around these geysers as a public park. 1871 U S. Statutes 
XVII, 32 An Act to set a^rt a certain Tract of Land lying 
near the Head-waters of the Yellowstone River as a public 
Park. XO03 Ibid. XXXI 76s An Act To set apart certmn 
lands in me State of South Dakota as a public park to be 
known as the Wind Cave National Park. , , 

3 . a. lu Ireland, Scotland, and north of England : 
An enclosed piece of ground for pasture or Ullage; 
a field; a parrock or paddock, , 

Town parks (Ireland), small fields or plots of ground lying 



PABK, 


PARLANT. 


round a town or village, usually let for tillage or pasture to 
the townsmen or villagers. 

xs8i Iim in GmtU Mag- Sept. (iS6i) asyTJiefoure parkes 
by the greene which Richard and John Shanighaineholdeth 
of me for years, lyot ScoiL Charac in Uarl Jllisc 
(ed. Park) vll 379 Upon inquiry how many deer his 
father had iu liis perk, the truth will out, ,that they call 
an inclosure a perk, in his country c xSoa Mar Edgeworth 
Siitim viii, Many a ragged man had come .with the modest 
request that I would let him one of the paiks near the 
town Ibid f Just what would feed a cow is sufficient in 
Ireland to constitute a ^ark, 1887 Pall Mall G 19 Aug. 
ir/x Mr Healy. explained in a graphic way that a ‘ town 
park ' was accommodation land, by means of which in the 
wretched villages, misnamed towns, scattered throughout 
Ireland, the hucksters eked out a miserable business by 
growing potatoes or feeding stock foi early slar^hter, 1899 
IVesiitt Gaz 73 Mar 1/3 Kodaks from the Kingdom [i e 
Fife] * Old Kiisty ’ lived all alone, far up in the ‘ parks 
as w e say of,lhe wide stretches of old pastuie which reach 
away inland till they merge into gorse and heather 
fb. Any enclosed piece of ground. Obs, lare* 
xSsS Evelyk Pn Card (1675! 138 In what manner you 
should inclose your melon ground. In this park (which 
may he of what extent you think good) you shall make 
beds of horse-dung 

4 . Applied m some parts of the United States, 
esp. Colorado and Wyommg, to ahigbplateau-lilce 
valley among the raonntams. 

x8oB Pike Sources MIississ. (18101 11 133 Passed the Park, 
which IS ten miles round, and not more than three quarters 
of a mile across. 1831 Maynb Rcro Scal^ HunU xuc. 137 
Hence the oases, such as the * parks* that lie among these 
mountains. 1877 J, A, Allen we?'. Bison 560 Adventurers 
and miners exterminated them [bisons] in the parks and 
valleys of the mountains. 1890 CcfUuiy Mag Feb, 523/1 
Then it had descended into a gieat ‘park’, ciossed it, and 
h^n a new ascent 

o MtL The space occupied by the artillery, 
wagons, beasts, stores, or the like, in an encamp- 
ment ; these objects themselves when thus placed 
together ; a complete set 01 equipment of artilleiy, 
of tools, etc 

1683 Sir J Turner Pallas Annaia iii, xx 394 As to 
these Oblong Quadrangles, wherein are encamped several 
bodies, you may if you please, call them as the French 
do, Parks, and that properly enough. 1704 J Harris Lex * 
Techii I, Paik of the Artillery^ is a certain Place in a 
Camp without Cannon-shot of the Place besieged where 
the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, and other Warlike 
Ammunition are kept. Ibid , Park ofPrmnsions^ is another 
Place in the Camp, on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
IS taken up by the Suttlers. who follow the Army with all 
sorts of ProvLsions, and sell them to the Soldiers 1733 
Washington Wni (1889) I 160 The whole park of 
artillery were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 
march X79p Stuart m Owen Mrq* Wellesl^'s Des^ {1877) 

The main body of the army, with the park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore. 3827 Napier Pemns 
War VI IV, A vast pare of carriages. 1836 Alison Europe 
(1845-50) V, XXXI § 29 Kray .despatched his grand park, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty pieces and eight 
hundred caissons 1859 Marcy Pratrte Trav, vi 221 If . 
a small party be m danger of an attack from a large force 
of Indians, they should seek the cover of timber or a paik 
of wagons 1884 Mtl* Engimertng (ed 3) I. ii 8 Sites for 
the artillery, engineer, and grand magazine parks should 
now be prepared, 1900 Westuu Gas 19 Mar 5/1 Theie is 
no reserve of boots in the supply column or supply-park. 

6. Aa enclosed area m which oysters are bred, 
communicating with the sea so as to be overflowed 
at every high tidej an oyster-park. (In quot. 
1603, applied to a similar enclosure for fish.) 

[x6o3 Owfn Pemhroheshtre (1891) 117 They haue ready 
at their call sault water fishe as yt were in a parke of 
wild fish] 1867 Twies 15 Oct. 5/6 In the shallowest of 
these pares not one of the young oysterlings was known 
to have been killed 1882 olandata li Feo 5/2 In some 
of the French ‘parks* the water is renewed every tide, 
1883 F G Sola Eishenes Spam 5 The Government is 
laying down .a model park for oyster culture. 

7. aflrtd, and CofJtb,, as f ark-deer , -fence, -gate, 
-hound, -land, -lodge, -pale, -paling, '^-pahs, 
-robber, -wall\ park-hke adj.; f park-bote, the 
repair of the fence or wall of a park ; the impost 
levied for this, park-breaker, one who breaks into 
a park (cf. house-breaker) ; so park-breakmg ; 
park-hack, a hoise for riding in the park : 
see Hack i b ; park-time {iionce-wd*, after 
d%nmr-time, etc), time for ndmg in the park; 
park-way {U* S*) . see qiiot Also Paek-keepeb. 

a 1634 Coke lust, iv 308 *Parkeioie, to he quit of enclosing 
of a Park or any part thereof x8sx Scott Jfeuiha v. If 
you take him for a house breaker, or a *park-hreaker, is it 
not most natural you should welcome him with cold steel or 
hot lead ? 1834 Landor Exaue Shaks Wks 1846 II 267 
Venerable laws against “park-breaking and deer-stealing 
1898 Daily News 26 Jan 9/5 Animals held jnoie or less in 
confinement whether they be “park-deci, rabbits, pigeons, 
or animals in menageries 1901 Daily Ckron. 7 Aug 
6/4 Legislation for the suppression of park-deer hunting, 
1856 Emerson E^ig. Traits, Aristocr* Wks. (Dohn) II. 84, 

I pardoned high “park-fences, when I saw that besides does 

pheasants, these have preserved Arundel marbles, 
lowneley galleues C1400 Master of Game (MS Digby 
182) XXXV, If the hun^mge shall be m a parke, alle men 
I’® *parke gate 1644 Milton Areep 
(Arh,) 48 The exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
pound up the cro\vs by shutting his Parkgate, 1848 
I HACKERAY Vau Pair h, “Park-hacks and splendid high- 
stepping carriage horses 1831 Maynb Reid Scalp Hunt, i 

II Views “park-hke and picturesque, xSoo ‘ R, Boldrewood * 

Cou Reformer Green park-hke woodlands 1837 

LvTTON E* Maltrav ix, The chaise.. stopped at the gates 


m 


of a “park lodge a rggo Image Ipocr ii. in Shelton's Wks* 
(1843) II. 434 He cane tell many tales, Of many “parke 
pale>3j Of Dutgettes and of males. 1846 Greener Set 
Gumiery 14 Birmingham is the emponum of the world for 
guns, from the..' “paik paling ’ so called, of the slave trade 
up to the claboiately-finuihed gun of the peer. 18^9 R 
Kipling Stalky 12 The high Lodge gate in the split-oak 
paik palinm cxe,^^Pict Voc m Wr -Wulcker 812/21 Hoc 
valltan, a “parke pahs, 1713 Swift Ladenus ^ Vcuutssa 46 
F roni equipagCj and “Pai k-pai ades r 88x Mrs. 0 'Donogh u e 
ftitli) Ladies on Horseback, Learning, *Park-iiding and 
Hunting 1688 R Holme Awtouryw 184/2 The Blood- 
hound hunts Beasts, or Men . that aie “Park Robbeis 1439 
Rolls of Parlt V is/t Ihey came by a “Parke side, called 
ye Park of Prys xdya Wycherley Lcoe m Wood i u, Pi ay 
Mr Ranger, let’s go ’tis “Park-time. i673DRYDENiI/«^r. 
d la Mode iv iv, What a clock does your loidship think it 
is? It is almost park-time X896 Goal's Mag* (U S ) Apr. 
350/1 The right to travel upon the public roads and “park- 
ways, 1898 Cent* Api 585 ‘ Park-ways to connect 
the gi eat outlying woodlands wi th the Metropolitan Parks 
of Boston and the suirounding townships. T hese park-ways 
are broad boulevards with margins of glass, wood, and river 
167a Wycherley Lme tn Wood ii, i,Then you are a ’^Park- 
woman, certainly. 

Park (paik), a [f Park sb ] 

1 . trails. To enclose in, as m, or as, a paik. 

iSafi fsee Parking iJ 1339 W. Cunningham Cosutogr* 

Glasse 144 A ceita^me hyll, whiche they must nedes go ouer 
that go by land from Egipte to Arabia Petrea, that parketh 
them 1580 Hollyband Treas Fr Tong, Enclore, . to 
enclose and parke in isgx Shaks 1 Hen VI, iv. ii 45 How 
aie we park’d and bounded in a pale I 1856 hiRS Browning 
A-icr* Leigh m 456 We fair fine ladies, who park out our 
lives From common sheep-paths 

b Park about, to suuound with a patk 
1876 Browning Shop vi,Some suburb palace, parked about 
And gated grandly, built last year. 

c. To lay out or plant in the manner of a park ’ 
see Pabkikg 2. 

2 , Mil, etc. To arrange compactly (artillery, 
wagons, etc.) m a park: see prec, 5 

i8xa Examiner 30 Nov 756/2, 6000 Cossacks took six 
pieces of cannon, which were parked, 1844 Regtd, Ord 
A rmy 180 At night the wagons are to be parked, so as to 
occupy as little space as possible 1883 A rmy Corps Of ders 
m Standard 22 Mai 3/3 The Artillery will be paiked to the 
east and west of the south end of the Race couise 1887 
Police Arrangt.m Jubilee Process. 21 June, The area is 
reserved for parking carnages belonging to the Procession. 

S %nir* To walk or drive in a park. 
axjBs H. Brooke Vasnl^ Poems (1810) 416/2 Then 
all for parking, and parading, Coquetting, dancing, masquer- 
ading 

Hence Parked (paikt) ppl* a* 

1807 J Barlow Columh vi 375 Deep squadron’d horse 
And park'd artillery. 1841 Miall m Noncord I 57 A 
lesideiice compassed round with parked and shaven acres. 
Parker (paukoi). Also 4 parkere, 5 -axe, 
parcare, -oure, 5-6 -ar, 6 perker. [a Anglo- 
F Parker (= OF, type *parqmer), in medL, 
pandrius, f. Park : see -eb 2.] 

1 . A man who has charge of a paik; a park- 
keeper Obs, exc Hist, 

iuzi-z Rolls f Parlt I 397/a Ses geentz, e’est asavoir 
Johan soun Parker, & Richaid [etaj ] 1393 \siE E Wills 
(j®82)B,IbequethetoRoger,mypaikere, c.s. tfi43oLyDG 
I^ke thy ft A udience 28 in Pol Kel 4 * D, Poems 26 Mawgre 
the wache of fosters and parkerrys. c 1440 Promp Part/ 
382/2 Parcare. indagator 1483 Caih* Angl. 269^ A Par- 
coure {A, Parkare), parcanus. 1530 Palscr. 458/1 This 
parker blodyeth his clothes. 1643 Prynne Sov Power 
Ro.rU III 17 If the Parker negligently suffer the Deere to 
be killed, or kill the Deere himselfe it is a direct forfaiture 
of his Office, z8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III 147 An 
annual fee of 40/. had been given to the parker, issuing out 
of the lung's manors in the county of Surry, 

2 . A rabbit that lives in a park 

X846 P. Parle's Ann* VII. 325 Gamekeepers g^ve various 
names to rabbits with them they aie warreners, parkers, 
sweethearts, and hedgehogs. The parker’s favourite haunt 
is in gentlemen’s pleasure grounds X870 Blainit Eneycl, 
Rttr* sports 3) §2683. 

Hence t Pa rkershxp Obs*, the olEce of parker. 
1461 I^lU of Parlt y 473/1 The Offices of Constableship 
and Parkership of the same Castell 1374 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures Zi h, The office of a Parkershippe of a Parke. 1671 
Brydall Law Eng relating to Nobility ^ Gentry (1675) 35 
As if a Parkership be granted to an Earl 

Parkin (pa*ikin). north* dial* Also -en, 
perkin. fOngm unknown : perh. from proper 
name PerBn or Parkin:\ A kind of gingerbread 
or cake made of oatmeal and treacle* 

1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Parkm, a cake made of treacle 
and oat meal, commonly called a treacle-parkin. 1884 Mrs. 

G. L. Banks ^btlla, etc III 145 Bribed by a cake of 
parkin from Dame Dorothy’s capacious pockets, X887 
^uppi to Jamieson, A ddenda, Perkins. 1896 A llbuifs Syst 
Med I 404 The diet should he varied, and should include 
whole meal bread, * parkin’, gingerbread and molasses. 
Parking (paukig), vbl sb ^ [f pABKzr 4- -IKO 1 ] 

1 . The action of Pare z/b (in various senses) 

13*6 m Dillon Calais A PaU (riina'i Tf li*. / - 

park 
acre, 

parking i 

out Chrisliaos, 

2 , concK Ground laid out ui the style of a park ; 
also, in 17 , S., a strip of turf, with or without tiees, 
in the centre of a street, 

1883 Hopkifts Hist Studies Ser, in Mar roo Spaces 

were left for a market-place, court-house green and parking 
for the palace. x888 H. Gannett in En^cl XXIV. 



382/2 In some cases, similar parking has been left in the 
middle of the streets. 1888 Appleton's Cycl Amer* Siog. 
IV 578/1 In 1871 he [F. L Ofinsted] urged the so-called 
‘ parlang system * for the bioad stieets of Washington. 

Parkish (pa ikij), a [f Tajik sb* + -ish i ] 
Kesembling a park , soniewlial paik-likc 
1813 J. Forsyth Rem Italy The immediate appioachcs 
aie planted in the open paikish style 1824 t^corr St 
Roiuntsixx, A rage to render their j Hce ‘paikisfi’, ns was at 
one time the prevailing phiase 1838 Pf aset 's Mag XVI 1 1 . 
148 A parkish-looking soit of pleasmc-giound. 

Pa’rk-kee’per, The keeper of a park, 
x624 Middleton Game at Cliessvt 11, Some falconers, some 
paik-keepers, and some huntsmen. 1783 Bawkfr in Phil 
Jrans LXXV. 354 1833 Macaulay Ilut Bug. xvii. IV 34 
All that the Queen could do was to order the parkkeeptis 
not to admit Sir John again within the gates 
So Pa rk-kee peress {iionce-zvd), a female park- 
keeper, or jiark-keeper’s wife. 

18521 ImssPeqmnillo HI. i6i They had been paik-keeper 
and pnrk-kecpere&s to the Westwood family thirty yeaia 
and SIX months 


Pa’rk-lea:ves. ? Obs* [app. f Pabic sb. -h 
leaves, j)!, of Leaf.] A name for the shrub Tutsan 
{Hypeiicum Androsasmum)* Also, with early 
lieibalists, the tree Vitex Agnus castus ; the name 
agnus castus having app. been applied to both 
(see Turner Names of Herhes, A viij b), 
at 1400-50 Stockh Med MS 157 Totsane or parkleuys 
'Ognus castus 1543 Elyot, Agnos, is a tree . commonly 
called A^us castus, in englysshe paikc leaues, it hathe 
leaues lyke to wyllowe, 1378 Lytb Dodoens i xlv 66 If 
Andiosemon be Tuthan or Parke leaues, it groweth plenti- 
fully m woodes and parkes, in the west partes of England. 
x6ii CoTGR , Amentte, Agnus castus, chast or liempctree, 
Parke-leauis x68a Wheler Jonm, Gieece ir 205 On the 
top succeedeth a large yellow Flowei, much bigger than 
Parks-Leaves. 1837 Mayne Expos Lex, Paik Leaves, 
the Hypeficum androsmnuvt, All-heal, or St Peter’s- wort 
Park] OS, obs. form of Paeclosp. 

Parkly (pa ikli), a. rare. [f. Park sb -i- -i.y i.] 
Oi the nature or character of a park , park-like 
1341 Act 23 Hetu VIII, c 37 The same with goodli & 
parkely parkes to beautifie adorne and decorite. x886 
Ruskin Pnetenta I v 164 Among the gentry of that town 
and Its parkly neighbourhood 
Pa*rkward, adv [f. as prec. +-waed.] To- 
wards the park. Also Pa'vkwaxdB. 

X598 Shaks. Merry W* iii. 1. s Marry Sir, the pittie-ward, 
the Parke-ward . euery way olde Windsor vs ay, and eiiery 
way but the Towneway x886 G. Allen Maivne's halve 
XXI, She took a stroll out parkwards. 

Parky (pa iki), a i rare, [f as prec. + -y,] Of 
the nature of a park, or abounding in parks. 

X83C Taii's Mag, XVII 613/1 Some of the parky purlieub 
of London, 


Parky, a 2 slang Cold, chilly. 
xZgZPink 'un * Pelican 273 (Farmer). ‘ Morning William j 
cold b’morning?’ . ‘It is a hit parley , assented William, 
X900 G Swift Somerley 109 Oh 1 stars I this water is parky. 

Pari ; see Parle 

fPaTlage, a. Sc, Obs. rare-\ [app. a. F, 
parlage babbling, palaver, useless talk.] ? Bab- 
bling, full of empty talk ; yelping. 
cx6x3 Sir W. Mure Sonn xi, A parlage cur, a brokin 
staffe for stay. 

Parlanient(e, -raentt, obs ff, Parliament. 
Parlance (paulaus). Also 7 -enoe. [a. 
AugloFr and OF* pai lance, -launce, f. pailer to 
speak, (Not m mod French )] 

1 . Speaking, speech; esp, debate, parleying, 
parley, arch 

[xg , Langtoft Ckron. I 147 Le ray William le Rous . 
A countes et barouns..Par lettre maunde et pne venir a sa 
parlaunce [R Brunne 87 parlement].] 1579-80 North 
Plutarch, Crassus (1595) 6i4Word was brought to Crassus, 
and he accepted parlance i6ix Speed Hist* Gt Brit ix. \ii 
57 S/a King JEdward signifies to the Pope, that Battel and 
not Parlance should determine his right, and title, xqozs 
Case of Schedule Stated 26 The Place of that Common 
ParlancewAscall'd theParhament Cliamber, xZzi^Exatnmer 
585/1 Pie was not disposed to let him pass without further 
parlance 1830 1 'ennvson Isabelw, A hate of gossip parlance 
and of sway. 1879 Boultbee Hist* Ch Rug* 43 After some 
p^lance, tjie stranger foretold deliverance 

2 . Way of speaking, mode of speech, language, 
idiom Usually with defining words, as in common^ 
legal, ordinaiy, vulgar parlance, etc. 

[01X48X Littleton Tenures y\ (15x6) Av, Mas per comune 
parlaunce [1^44-1608 tr, language] celuy qin tient pur 
terine de sa vie demesne est appelle tenaunt pur terine de 
vie I 1787 Beniham Df. of Usury xiii 180 Birmingham . . 
claims m common parlance, the title of a projecting town. 
*798 Bay Amer Law Rep (1809) I, 183 in common law 
]WJance an execution is not an. action. 1829 Southey Sir 
r More (1831) II. 267 A wise woman, by winch I do not 
me^ m vulgar parlance one who pretends to jirophew X84X 
L Hunt Seer ir. (1864) 70 A curious specimen of English 
parlance 1844 Disi^eli Coningsly n mi, 'I he political 
opinions were what in ordinary parlance are styled Tory* 
Sir W. B Brett m Law Rep* 14 Q Bench Div. 191 
In legal parlance there might be a debt. 

t Pa'rlant. Obs. [a. F. parlant speaking, pr, 
pple. of parler to speak*] One who parleys or 
takes part in a conference. 

1366 Wa^er Alb* Eng rit xix. (1589) 79 The place 
appointed, Parlanteshimin simple meaning meet Faire ftom 
their Armie all vnarm'd* 

Parlasy, Parlalyk, obs. ff. Palsy, PARALYwa 
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Parlatory (pajlalsri). [ad medL ^arla- 
tornwiy It parlatono {•‘ioio) parlotir, f parlare to 
speak, L. type ^parabolatdrium ] The leceptioa- 
room or room for conversation in a convent 

1651 Howell Venice 185 What he had overheard in a 
Parlatory of Nunnes 1768 J Baretti Acc Mann Italy H 
12 They were shown into the parlatory Ibui 17 Both in 
the morning and afternoon they are allowed some hours of 
parlatory, as they call it ’*1772 Nuglnt tr Hui Fr 
Gei-und I nr vi 557 The drawing-rooms of the ladies, or 
the parlatones of nuns 1890 in Cent Diet 

Parlay • see Parley v 

Parle (pail), sh arch and dial. Also 7 pari, 
[app.f Parley Cf alsoP word, speech] 

1 . Speech ; talk , conversation 

1587 Mas » Ihennus xxvi, There could no parle of 
peace preuayle x6xx Coryat Crudities 2 After this familiar 
parle, [he] dismissed us to oiir lodging, 1641 J Trappe 
Iheol, T/teol Ep Ded Av, I have learned from our 
Saviours parle with Peter, not (childishly) to strive for the 
last word 1814 Cary Dnnie^ Pat adise ix 109 IhiL fully to 
content Thy wishes Demands my fuUher parle ^1850 
Rossetti DanU Circ i, (1874) 213 There with dames and 
maids hold pretty paries 

b. Speech, language, parlance nmue-wd, 

1793 Burns Mcs o' the Mill iv, A tocher's nae word in 
a true lovci's parle. But, gie me my Jove, and a fig for the 
warl I 

2. A conference, discussion, debate, spec, a 
meeting to discuss teims (between enemies or 
opposed parties) under a truce ; a truce , = Parley 

2 . f To break parle see Break v 24 

*578 CuuRCiiYAUO Chippes (1817) 123 Cloking pretensed 
mallice vnder a parle and communication of peace 1585 T 
Washing row tr, Iticholay's Voy 1 xix 23 A whyte banner 
should call tlie enemies too a Parle 1^92 YixviSol, ^^Pers 
in IV, Drum, sound a parle to the Citizens 160a Shaks. 
Ham, I, I, 62 Wlien in an angry parle He smot the sledded 
Pol lax on the Ice 1650 Huddlrt Pill Foi-mality 204 
There is no cessation of Assaults, no parle to be admitted 
167X Milton Sani&on 785 Lot weakness then with weakness 
come to pari, tyoa Rowis. Tranerl 1 11. 618. 1807 J Barlow 
Colwnh V, 284 When sudden parle suspended all the field 
x868 Whittier F>oU of fat I Thoilell 5 j ‘ So be it 1 ’ cried 
the young men, ‘There needs nor doubt nor parle ’ 

3 Comb Parl0-hill«y^fl!r/(?/-^i//(pARLEYj^ I3) 

1664 Spelman's Gloss ^ Pat le hi ll^ Colhs ubi convenire 
ohm solebant Centunm, auL viciniai incolaj ad htes inter se 
tractandas & terminanclab 

t Patle (pwl), v Ohs, or arch and dial. Also 
6-7 pari. [a. F. to speak « Pr parlar^ 
Sp patlary W., parlare, medL. parlare, pop. 
L. paraboldre to dibcourse, talk, f parabola I’Ait- 
ABLH, cUscoiirse, speech.] 

1 . %ntr„ To speak ; to talk in conference. 

1377 Langl P pi B xvhi 268 Patnarkes and prophetes 
han parled her-of longe, pat such a lorde & a lyste shulde 
lc.de hem alle hennes. 1573 G Harvey Letter bk (Camden) 
3T, I wuld be loth to have sutch an orator to pari for me 
in a weitier matter. xgSa Stanyhubst Janets r (Arh ) 36 
Brieflye then heere Dido, with downe castphisnomye, parled, 
Ibid IV. 106 At length thus briefly dyd he parle ifi4X J. 
Trappe Theol Theol, 111 43 His delights were^ with the 
sonnes of men with whom he parled in Paradise. X706 
Baynaro in Sir J. Floyer Mot ^ Cold BatJu 11. 229 He 

E arled with them, and told them, that if any Body came in, 
e would certainly Drown ’em, 

2 . intr^ To treat, discuss terms, parley [fi)ith 
an opponent) ; to hold a pailey. 

1538 in ^ih Rep Pep Kpr Irel 84 Commission to Sir 
Henry Radclif ,to parle with, take pledges from.. the Irish 
of the said counties tjSy in Hakluyt's Voy (i6(wlll 810 
They within s or 6 houres fight set out afiagge of t^ce and 

g arled for mercy, 1643 Trapp Comm, Geiu 111. 1 M^en the 
paniard comes to parle of peace, then double bolt the door 
167s J. Easton Narr (1838) 23 Thay had demanded the 
Indians* Armes, and went againe to parrell with them. 
X709 Db Foe Hist, Union m Arnot Htsi, Edinh i. v. (1788) 
j88 The Jacobite and the presbylerian.. parled together 
b. trans. To treat with, parley with. (Cf. 
Parley v, 2 h) 

163s Pagitt Chtisiianogr, ir. vii. (1636) 63 Whilst the 
Bishop of Rome parleth a faction which receivelh union from 
himselfe onely 1838 S Bellamy Beit ayal 94 To throw the 
gate,a1rcadyjarring on its mutinous hinge, To the pari dfoe. 

o. To dibcuss, debate. 

1631 Heywood and Pt, Maid of West it Wks, 1874 II. 360 
Where kings affaires arc questiond, Or may be parled 
Rarle, obs. f. pARitEL. Parlecue, parleycue 
(Sc,)i seePuRLiODE. Parlement, obs. f Parlia- 
ment, Parlence, Parler, obs ff Parlance, 
Pablour. Rarlesie, etc , obs ff Palsy 


Parley (pa'-ilOj parlye, -lie, 

-lee, (7 -le, - 16 ), 6-9 parly. [Either from Parley 
V , F, parler vb. inf. taken sbst , or a. OF. parlee, 
fern, sb. from pa pple, of parler to speak.] 

1 . Speech, speaking, talk] conversation, dis- 
course, conference; debate, argument. (Now 
usually coloured by 2 ) 

1582 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (A^ ) 97 
haukmg amyd oft her parlye she chocketh 1583 w. Fleet- 
W00DmElIis<9r;^ZsiJ^Ser,i II 292, 1 know not what other 
parlee Mr Nowell can pled 1389 Grkene Menaphon (Arb ) 
46 They did froheke amongst themselves with manie plea- 
sauntp^hes. C164S Howell 

tion . that you should com to be so CTeat a M^ter of those 
Languages both for the Pen and Parley. 1717 Prior Alma 
I. 330 They meet each evening in the grove? Their parley 
but augments their fove. 179* 

nymph and swow soft parley mutual hold, i860 Holland 


Miss Gilheri vi, 103 Arthur without further parley com- 
manded him to he silent 1887 Bowen Vi-‘>^S, jSncid in 
481 Why with longer parley the rising breezes delay? 

fb A public discussion or disputation in a 
University, Obs 

XS77 Fulke Confui Purg 441 This were a pretty question 
for a Sophister in Oxford to demand in their parleis 
2 A conference for the debating of points m 
dispute; esp Phi, an infomal conference with, 
an enemy, under a liuce, for the discussion of 
terms, or the mutual arrangement of matters, as 
the exchange of prisoners ; a discussion of terms. 
To heat or sound a parley, to call for or request 
a pailey by sounding a drum or trumpet 
1381 Pettid Guazzo's Cw, Conv m (1586) 138 b, Castles 
that come to parley, are commonlie at the point to render. 
1607 Dekker Htsi Sir T, IVyaii Wks 1873 III. 97 stage^ 
dit eef , The Herald soundes a parlee, and none answers 1607 
Scliol, Disc agst, Anttchr i L 38 Sound for Parle, and 
thinke vpon conditions of peace x68z Bunyan Holy War 
(Cassell) 262 When this drummer bad beaten for a parley 
he made this speech to Mansoul 1720 Db Fob Capt, 
Stngleionyc^x 278 Carryingawhiteflag,andoffeniigaparley, 
1838 Prescott Fetd ^ Is, (1846) II. \iv 60 We find them 
proposing a parley for arranging terms of capitulation 

b. Sc, dial, A tnice or armistice m certain 
games; the place of truce. Cf. Barley tnt 
1723 Meston Kmghi Poet Wks (1767) 7 On it [his skull] 
you miglit thicsh wheat or barley, Or tread the grape ere he 
cry'd parley. 

C (See quot ) Cf heat a parley m a 
1867 Smyth Sailot^s WordMe, Parley, that heat of drum 
by which a conference with an enemy is desired. Synony- 
mous with chamade 

3 . Comb, t Parley-hill, in Scotland and Ireland, 
formerly, a mound, usually fortified, where the 
local disputes of neighbouring districts were debated 
and settled. 

X64X in D Beveridge Culross^ Tnlhallan (1883) I vi.196 
Those who stand m the kirkyard or parlyhill discoursing 
1664 SpehnatCs Gloss s.v, Mallobergzuin, Quae in Hibernia 
parly lulls, 1 placitandi velinteiloquendi montesappellantur, 
Parley,J ^2 Sc mddial Also parly, [Short 
for parliament ] A thin cake of gingerbread , a 
j)arliament-cake. 

1823 Jamieson s v Parltameni-^ahe, Here’s a bawbee 
tae ye awa* an’ buy parleys wi't x8 M'Gilvray Poems 
(z86a) 108 (£ D D ) Pies, parlies, taits, and butter bakes 
1891 Barrie Little Minister (1892) 3 A little boy pressed 
forward and offered him a sticky parly 
Pa rley, sb 3 humorous, [Shoit for Parleyvoo.] 
A Frenchman 

1831 Lady Granville Lett (1894) II, 78 The girls are led 
out by unknown parleys, who caper by their sides and then 
give mem back to my care 

Parley (pa-ih), Also d-7 »-lie, d-S -ly, (7 
-lee). [Either f F. pai ler to speak, pat lez speak ! , 
or f. Parley sb (if the latter was earlier) ] 

1 intr. To speak, talk; to converse, discourse, 
confer {with) Now arch, (and tending to be 
coloured with 2). 

1391 Sylvester Du Darias i ui 963 As hashfull Suters, 
seeing Strangers by, Parley in silence with iheir hand or eye 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit , Irel 11. 116 Ulisses, when 
hee went down to parlee with those m hell 1791 Cowper 
Ihad xxrr, 147 It is no time With him to parley, as a 
nymph and swam 1847 Disraeli Tancred in 1, Is it not 
the land upon whose mountains the Creator of the Universe 
parleyed with man? 

b. trans. To speak, utter; esp, to speak a 
foreign or strange language. 

1370 J. Phillip Frendly Larum in Farr .S’. P, EUz 
(Parker Soc ) II 326 Not basshing suche pernitious talke To 
naxley and reporte 1691 Wood Aih Oxon I. 237 That 
Beauty in Court which could not parly Euphuism, was as 
little regarded as those now there that cannot speak French 
1873 Dixon Two Queens II ix. ix, 147 Aa Italian, who could 
parley French and Spanish 

2 intr. To treat, discuss terms; esp, to hold 
a parley {with an enemy or opponent) ; to come 
to parley. Also 

1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 34 The Lord Lieutenant sent 
the Lord of Cayre to parly with him. 16x3 Heywood SUv, 
Age m. Wks. 1874 III. 143 Vpon them, when we pailee 
with our foes 1719 Db Poe Crusoe ir, xi, We .offered a 
truce to parley 1823 Scott Peveril vii, Major Bridgcnorth 
advanced, as if to parley 1866 Dx Argyll Reign Law 11 
(ed 4) S3 And so we see the men of Theology coming out to 
parley with the men of Science. 

b irans. To grant a parley, or an interview for 
discussion, to (a person) ; to hold discussion with, 
speak to, address 

x6xx Heywood Gold Age iir. Wks. 1874 III 43 Beare 
Saturne first to prison, Wee’I after parly them. aid 

of West y Wks. 1874 11 3*1 Conduct hm safe wheie we 
will parly him Row Conin, Blair's Auiobiog xi 

(1848)347 They parlied Lambert 1839 Bailey Fesius yi, 
(1852) 79 Wouid'st parley Imniel on her silver seat? 

Hence Parleying vbl sb Bndppl a 
1692 Diary Siege Lyinemck 16 The Cessation which began 
yesterday upon the Besieged’s Parlying, continued till Ten 
a Clock the next Morning 1803 Wordsw Sonn , to Men 
of Kent, No parleying now I In Britain is one breath 
1887 BrWning {Um Parleyings ^Ylth certain People of 
Importance m their Day. , 

Fairley, U, S, Also parlay, parlee. [Cor- 
ruption of Paroli q. r ] In faro and horse-racmg, 
To apply the money staked, together with the 
money wpn on a bet, in eontmmng to bet on th? 


sarae card, or as a further stake on another horse 
or combination of horses, trans, and mir 
1893 How to Make Money on Small Cap 63 Were he, 
however, to what is termed ‘ parley ’ his money—tlmt is to 
say, if he pnt his Ss on his dioiLe on the fiist race, and, if 
the horse should win, put all the winnmgs and his original 
$3 on the next race, and so on Ibid. Gloss. 126 XS93 
Funk's Stand Bid s. v , To parlay one’s bet 
Hence Parley sb ^ ^ Paboli 
x^n^Amemcan Cot i esp. In horse-racing the parley must 
be for the whole * caid ' of races. In faio, and m rouge-et- 
noir, one lays a bet and, winning, leaves it on the table once 
more only. 

Parleyvoo (pailmz*), sb humorous Also 8 
parle-vous, 9 parlez-vous, parlyvoo. [f. F 
parlez-vous (parl^/?) in parlez-vous fran^ais ? do 
you spealc h reach?] 

1 . The French language, French, sdiool-study 
of French ; pL French utterances or talk 

X7S4 Fqotr Kmghts ii Wks 1799 1 76 In comes a French 
fellow with his muff and parle-vous. 18x3 Southey March 
to Moscow viii, But he look’d white and he look’d blue, 
Morbleu ! Parbleu 1 When parlez-vous no more would do 
1822 Galt Steam-boat xii 290 But the bodies hae a civil 
way with them for a' that, and it*s no possible to he angry 
at their parleyvoos xB^ Lowell m Atlantic Monthly 
LXIV. 148 No words to spell, no sums to do. No Nepos. 
and no parlyvoo 1 

2 . A Frenchman 

1^x3 sporting Mag XLV 164 Jockies, Jews, and Pailez- 
vous, Courtezans and Quakers. 1884 Pae Eustace gx You’ll 
have the honour of going to fight the frog-eating parleyvoos 
3 attrib or as ad^ = French, or foreign, 

1828 Moir Manste Waucit xi 93 His waistcoat was cut in 
the Parly-voo fashion. 

Parleyvoo*, v, slangoc humorous. Also 8 par- 
ler voTis, 9 parlez-vous, parleyvous, [Formed 
as piec. sb] intr. To speak French, to speak 
a foreign tongue , to palaver. 

1765 Foote Commissary ii, Wks 1790 H 28 You know 
I can’t pailer vous 1813 Southey March to Moscovi vin, He 
would rather parlez-vous than fight 1833 Gait Entail II 
xxvui 265 Me and your honest grandfather had no foisti ing 
and parleyvooing, like your novelle turtle-doves 1824 
Macaulay Gi Lawsuit misa. Writ j86o I. 94 He kept six 
French masters to teach him to parleyvoo. 1881 Sat Rev 
0 July 44/2 They will be tempted to ask, with their grand- 
fathers, where is the use of all this parleyvooing? 

Parliament (pailiment), sb^ Forms 3-8 
parlement, (4-5 perle-), 4 parly-, (perly-), 4-6 
parlea-, 5 parli-, 5-7 parla-, (5-0 perla-), 5- 
parlxoment, (5 perlia-, 5-7 parlya-, 7 parlee- 
ment) ; also occas. 4-d -mente. [ME a. OF. 
parlement speaking {Chans Roland lUh c), f. 
parler speak + -ment,inl\,parlamento,XQ.td,'L, 
parldmentum,\th.t\ic^ also par lament', 

the form parliament corresponds to an Anglo-Lat. 
parliamentum, found in 13th c , founded perhaps 
on the ME forms in parly-, parli-,'\ 

+ 1 . The action of speaking ; a ' spell ’ or ‘ bout ’ 
of speaking; a speech; a talk, colloquy, con- 
versation, conference, consultation ; a discussion or 
debate Obs 

[rzx6“39 Matt Paris Htsi, Angl, (Rolls) II. 197 Quod 
[Lodowxcus] voluit habere per intermedins parlamentura 
pacificum cum eo [Huberto de Burgo] ] 1297 R Glouc 
(Rolls) 3519 pere he hulde is parlement wat were best to done. 
C1320 Cast. Love 896 Gret perlyment they han i-nomen 
ax3j3 Lay Folks Mass Bk App iv 282 Tedceb good tent pat 
36 holde no pailyment Wipno ciisten mon WJion ^ecome |>e 
Ckurche with Inne. 14x3 Ptlgr Savoie (Caxton 1483) 1, ix 
S Thenne herde I within the curteyne a longe parlament 
cx^Ofl Merlin Thus ended the parlement betwene the 
fader and the sone c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayman vL 
136 After Bourgoyns hadde taken Tholouse, he made a grete 
parliamente to his folke, And sayd to theym, ‘ Lordes, ye 
knowe well [etc ] ' 1542 SU Papers Hen VIII, IX, 2x9 

Who wil shortely. comme to Bononye to be at parlement 
with thEmperour 

fb « Parley sbP 3. Obs, 
c:x33o R. Brunne Citron Wace (Rolls) 7844 porow tnst of 
trues, of on assent, pey sette a day of Parlement, Open pe 
Playne of Salesbiiry. Ihd, 16226 Til Cadwalyn his sonde 
he lOswy] sent, paC he wolde com til parlement 1596 
Danett tr. Connnes (1614) 169 Wherefore fliey fell to parla- 
ment and yeelded it by composition i6eo Holland Cam 
den's Brit ii 194 In Cai bry, after a certain Parliament ended 
betweene the In^ and English, there were taken prisoners. 

1 2 . A formal conference or council for the dis- 
cussion of some matter or matters of general 
importance ; spec, the name applied m the early 
times of the French monarchy to the assembly 
of the great lords of the kingdom, and in England, 
in the course of the 13th c to great councils 
of the early Plantagenet Kings; hence, retro- 
spectively applied to those of earlier kings before 
and after the Norman Conquest, and in ME. 
widely and vaguely, or allusively, to any similar 
councils of ancient times or foreign nations. (Now 
only Hist, and as an earlier stage of sense 3, into 
which, in use, it passed without any break.) 

[12 m Stubbs xiii 570 Parliamentum Runl- 

med®. 1*37-59 Matt, Paris Hist Angl (Rolls) II 393 Ue 
magno parlamento habito Londonns in octavis Epiphani® 
ubi rexexigebat tiicesimum regni. \Btfore tlm, the word 
ts colloquium ] 1246-59 Ibid III. § Convenit ad parla- 
mentum generalissimum regni Anglican! totalis nobilitas, 
tarn prslatorum quam miUtum,) c 12^ Bekei 531 in S, Eng* 
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Leg^, I I2I po heo comen to pe parlement [to clanndone] 
pe king axede heom a«iion 5wepur heo wolden holde J>e 
lawes ase heore Auncestres heolden ech*on a 1300 Cursor 
Mx 5497 He [Pharaoh] gedir[d] him a parlement c X330 
R. Brunnb Chroiu (1810) 214 J?e barons lo mak distmb- 
aunce jjei held a pailement. [IhiswastheMad Parliament ] 
c X374 Chaucer Troylus iv 115 (143)1 Pryam pe kyng ful 
soone in general Let here>vpoa his Parlement to holde. 
cx4ao Desir Troy 9379 Fdlomydon a perlement puruait 
anon. And the grete of J>e grekes gednt he somyn 1432-50 
tr Higdon (Rolls) VII. xii After that he kepede a parlia- 
ment [1387 Trevisa, made a parlemente] at Oxenford, where 
Ynglische men and Danes were acorded to observe the 
lawes of kynge Edgarus. rx44o Bocivs (Laud MS. 559 
If 10), A noon forthe they wente And ke^e a grete perlia- 
mente. 1563 Golding Csisar i. (1565) 22 Th^ maderequest 
that It might be lawful! for them to sommon a Farlament of 
(3alUa at a certain day. 1570 Levins Mma^ 68/14 A Parla- 
ment, senaius cotisulUa^ 1762 Hume Htsi Eng. II xii. 9 
In aparliament^summoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
began about this time [1222] to receive that appellation). 
1863 H Cox Insiii. i 111 15 In the rei^n of Edward 1 the 
word ‘ Parliaments ' was frequently applied to the assemblies 
of the four great courts as well as to the Great Council of 
the realm. Stubbs Const, litst II xiv. § 175 ntatg.^ 
Parliament of 124a. First report of a debate. 

3. The Great Council of the nation, which forms, 
with the Sovereign, the supreme legislature of the 
United Kingdom (formerly of the Realm of 
England), consisting^ of the three Estates, namely 
the Lords Spintnal and Tempoial (forming together 
the House of Lords), and the representatives of the 
counties, cities, boroughs, and universities (forming 
the House of Commons). By some legal wnters, 
the Sovereign, as part of the Legislature, is in- 
cluded in the Parliament ; but this is not usual. 

a. Viewed as a temporary assemblage of persons, 
summoned by the Sovereign, and after a time (the 
length of which is now limited) agam dissolved, to 
be succeeded (formerly at an uncertain and often 
distant interval, but now within a very short period) 
by another assemblage similarly constituted. 

This IS, ia its origin, merely a development of sense 2, 
corresponding to the gradual evolution of the modern 
parliament from the Great Council, Stubbs Const, Hist , 
following the chroniclers, uses * parliament' fiom 1249 on. 
wards ; hut the ' parliaments ‘ previous to 1275 belong rather 
to our sense 2, with progressive approaches to this sense 
In this sense the word may be preceded by a or the^ and 
have a plural; so we speak of a new parliament, or of the 
first, second, or third parliament of Edward I, or of 
Victoria, and historians individualize many parliaments by 
distinctive appellations • see 8 
[1275 Act 3 Edu}, I (Staiwie of Wesim ) Preamble, Ces 
sunt les Estabhsemenz leRey Ed^ward, le fiz le Rey Henry, 
fez a Weymo&ter a son primer parlement general apres son 
corounement par son Conseif e par le assentement des 
Erceveskes, Eveskes, Abbes, Prmrs, Contes, Barons, & la 
COmunaute de la tare ileokes somons.l CX330 R Brunnb 
Cfaon (18x0] 244 To London he [Edw 1 : 1286] went He 
sent to his barouns, a parlement to hold. 1424 Poston Lett, 
1. 17 Be billes tn the too last parlementz holden at West* 
minster and at Leycestre. X459 V 372/2 By 
th' advyce of his Lords Spirituell and TemporeK, and by you 
his Commons tn this his presente Parleamente assemblyd 
1546 Commons (E E. T S ) 65 They weie not all 

sturdy beggers that were in the Parlament when this lawe 
was stablisned. 1659-80 PEFYsDzke:^ (1875) La To acquaint 
him [Monk] with their desires for a free and full Parliament 
1665 Boyle Occas, Rofl, iv. xvn. (1848) 268 Grievances, for 
whose nrevention or redress, Parliaments are wont to be 
assembled^ and Laws to be enacted 1765 Blackstonc 
Comm, I. ii x6o These are the constituent parts of a parlia* 
ment, the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons. 18x8-48 HALLAMd/iffl (1871) IlI.VlIl. Ill 19 As to 
the meeting to which knights of shires were summoned in 38 
Hen III, It ought not to be reckoned a parliament Hid, 37 
The usual object of calling a parliament was to impose taxes 
x86o C. Inncs Scot, Mtd, Ages viu 213 The earliest Parlia. 
ment that can be proved to have resembled the present 
legislative constitution of England hy summons of citizens 
and burgesses is 40 Hen. HI, a. n. 1265. Stubbs Const, 
Hist, 11 . xiv. 92 The famous parliament or ^mon de Mont, 
fort was called together by a wilt issued on the 14th of 
December, to meet at Westminster on the 20th of January, 
1263. X8B5 Gladstone Sp, Ho Commons 16 Nov , After 
sitting in 12 Parhamentsaman begins to have, if he has any 
brains at all, the capacity and faculty of knowing what a 
particular Parliament can do and is likely to do. 

b. Viewed as a permanent or continuous insti- 

tution, the composition, character, and size of which 
have changed from time to time, but whicb has 
itself a continuous history. In this sense usually 
without a or or plural (except in speaking of 

such institutions in diiferent coimtnes, as, *the 
Scottish and Irish Parliaments are now incoiporated 
in that of Great Bntain ’). 

Act of PoriiaweutfS.lsi'w made by the Sovereign with the 
advice of bis Parliament ; a statute passed by both Houiies 
of Parliament and ratified by the royal assent Cierk qftiie 
Pai haments Parltament), the chief official of the House 
of Lords, who reads the royal assent to bills before Parlia- 
ment assembled as a corporate body in the House of Lords, 
Imperial Parliament see Imperial A. 2b Member of 
Parliament : see Member Writ ofParliamenix see Writ, 
X362 Langl. P, pi A, IV. 34 bene Pees com to parlement 
and put vp a Bille, Hou J>at Wrong ajeyn his wilJe his wyf 
hedde I-take. CX380 Wyclif^*// Wks III 329 bes worldly 
prelatis Jwit sltten m Perlement 1393 Langl. P, PI C v 
r85 fow shaft nat ryden hennes, Botebemy chyfchaunceler 
in chekyr and in parlement, And conscience in alle my 
coartes. 1454 Rolls ofParJt, V. 230/2 If the said Thomas 
shuld he relessed W Privelegge of Parlement. 1455 Ibid. 
317/2 The Office of Clerk of cure Parlement. 1326 PUgr, 


Peif (W de W. 1531) 16 By acte of parlyament 1628 
rr X gidA logb, Parliament is the highest and 
most honourable and absolute court of justice m England, 
consisting of the king, the loids of pailiament, and the 
commons. 1647-8 (18 Jan ) Charles I Declar, fr Carts- 
hrooke Castle^ Which I would have rather done, by the way 
of my two Howses of Farlament 1680-x Wood Life 5 Mar. 
(O H. S ) HI. 84 Providing convenience for the lords to sit 
in parliament m the schools [at Oxfoid] 1706 Act€^ Anne 
c XI § 3 That the United Kingdom of Great Biitain be 
represented by One and the same Parliament to be stiled 
The Parliament of Gieat Biitain 1765 Blackstone Comm, 
I. 1 102 The privileges of parliament. Ibid 11 161 Some 
have not scrupled to call its power, byafiguie rathei too 
bold, tlie omnipotence of pailiament 1774 Penman r Tour 
m Scot in 1772 i6x This Shire and that of Cathness send 
a Member to Parlement alternatly x8oo Act 39 4" 40 
Geo. Ill c 67 Art, iii, That the said United Kingdom be 
repiesented 111 one and the same Parliament, to be called the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Bntain and 
Iieland. 1839 Keightley Hist, Eng II. 57 Parliament was 
prorogued on the 24th 1896 Laio Q Rev, July 201 We are 
pietty sure it is not the law Parliament intended to make, 

C. High Court of Parliament^ a name foimerly 
applied collectively (as in Bk. of Common Prayer) 
to the two Houses of Parliament m session; now 
mostly said of Parliament in its judicial capacity. 
X450-X662 [see Court sb ^ loj. 
a. transf. The place where Parliament meets; 
the Parliament House rare. 

x6z8 Earl Manch vciBitccUnchMSS (Hist MSS. Comm) 
I 268 Werden tells me he hath provided you [with a lodging] 
not far from the Pailiament 

4. The title of the coriespondmg legislative bodies 
which formerly existed in Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the existing legislative bodies of ceitam 
British colonies or dependencies, as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Austialian Commonwealth, the 
separate colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Tasmania; also popularly applied to the 
legislative assemblies of other colonies, and to 
those of foreign countries, as the French Chambers, 
the German Reichstag, the Spanish Cortes, etc. 

In Scotland and Ireland, as in England, the earliest use was 
that of a meeting or session of the legislature, as in 3 a. 

a [1292 Acts Part, Scot I 445 Coram ipso Rege et 
consiUo in parliamento suo primo 1296 Entry in Liber 
Niger of Chr, Ch , Dublin, 26 Edw, I, J usticiarius ordmavit 
et btatuil generate paihamentum hic ad hunc diem ] 1308 
Acts ParL Sc I 573 Item it is ordanyt hat lUce yhere pe 
kyng sal halde a pailement 1428 Close Roll if Ireta t 
7 Hen VI, Y“ lordes spiritual and tempoieh, & communes 
of your land of Ireland, at your parliament last holden at 
5rour citie of Dyvelifl [Dublin] x6ijMoii\sQis Itiu it 7 In 
an Irish Parliament he put vp bis petition, that he might 
theie haue the place and title of the Eaile of Tyrone, j6zx 
m Crt 4- Times Jas. I (1849) 267 The King of Denmaik 

is gone back to a Parliament in Denmark ^ 
b 1424 60 Acts yas, I (1597) § 29 It is statute and 
ordaned, that the breakers of the actes of Parliament be 
punished 2596 Spenser State Irel Wks. (Globe) 671/1 
Howe will those be lediessed by Parliament, when as the 
Irish which sway most in Pailiament shall oppose them- 
selves agaynst them? 1706 {title) Speech in the Scotch 
Parhament concerning the Union 1707 Acts Pari. Scot. 
XI. 407 (Act orUnion 16 Jan ) At the time of ratifying the 
Treaty of Union in the Parliament of Scotland. 1778 
Miss Burney Evelina xxxu, A senator of the nation 1 
a member of the noblest parliament m the world 1 1800 
Gratian Speech 26 Mayj Connexion is a wise and profound 
policy; but connexion without an lush Parliament is con- 
nexion without Its own piinciple .. without the pride of 
honour that should attend it. x^ Lccrcv Liberty 4* nemocr 
(1899) 1. 1 14 The system of direct election of members of 
Pai liament was not established in France till 1 8x7. Ihd 1 1. 
VI 44 A law was earned through the Prussian Pailiament 
giving the Government a discretionary power xooa J, E C 
Bodley m Encycl. Bnt. XXVIII. 491/1 The [French] op- 
portunist minister ofW at understood the feelmgof parliament 
6, implied to vanous consultative assemblies. 

a. lu the Stannaries, a representative assembly 
or convocation of tinners for Devon, or for Corn- 
wall, formerly held for the redress of grievances, 
and general regulation of the stannaries. Now 
only Hist. 

1574 m T, Pearce Latvs 4* Customs Stannaries (1725) 240 
The Great Court, or Parliament, of our Sovereign Lady Eliza- 
beth of the Dutchy of Cornwall holden at Crockerrentorre 
before.. Frances Earl of Bedford Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall. 17x630 Risdon Surv 
X>^on § 2x5 (iBro) 223 A high rock, called Oocken-Torr, 
where the parliament for stannary causes js kept. 1686 
in Calr Treas. Pap (z868) x8 His Lordship’s letter for 
the speedy calling a convocation or parhament of tinners. 
1752 m Laws of Stannaries (1808) 14 We, the above-said 
four and twenty stannators being duly elected to serve in 
this piesent convocation, or parliament of Tinners, do agree 
that [etc] x8^ Penny Cyci 444/1 These assemblies 
were called parliaments, or convocations, of tinners, and were 
summoned by the lord warden of the stannaries, under a writ, 
issued by the duke of Cornwall, or by the king, when there 
was no duke, authoiizmg and requiring him to do so The 
last convocation was held in 1752. 

b, A consultative assembly of the members of 
the Middle or the Inner Temple. 

x68x Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) 1. 94 Last week there was 
a parliament held in the Inner Temple to debate the affaires 
of the house 1706 Phillips av , The Societies of the two 
Temples, or Inns of Court, do likewne call that Assembly a 
Pailiament, wherein they consult about the common Afiaiis 
of their respective Housea x86z llhtstr Land News 
XXXIX, 480/x The Tieasurer conducted him [Pnnee of 
Wales] to the new Parhament Chamber .A Parliament was 
then formed of the Masters of the Bench present. 


c fg. and irafu^ uses 

X400 Chaucer Epil Cant r, The book of semt Valen- 
tynes day of the parlement of biiddea CX430 Lydg Mm 
P oems (Peicy Soc ) 23 The royall lyon lete call a pailement, 
All beestes aboute hym every on, a xMz H, Smith Seivn 
(1622) 22 A man neuer abandoneth euill, untill bee abandon 
euill company for no good is concluded m this Pailiament 
x6^ Day [title) The Pailiament of Bees. 1727 Fielding 
Love in Sev Masq it 1, I sometimes look on my drawing- 
room as a little parliament oPfools, to which every different 
body sends its representatives, 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1883) II. 100 This would bear a smart debate, I fancy, in a 
parhament of women 1842 TrNNYSON Locksley Hail 128 
Till,. the battle flags were furl’d In the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the woild X893 J. H. Barrows {title) 
The World's Pailiament of Religions held in Chicago lu 
connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893, X903 
Daily Chron. 9 Dec 4/4 The Ciicket Parliament at Loid’s 
t d Pwihco Pai hament * see quot. Ohs, 

*799 Hull Advertiser z Feb 2/4 One thousand citizens, 
with a sprinkling of what is here [Dublin] called the Pimlico 
Pailiament, or mob. 

6. Foreign uses . 

a. la Fiance (before the Revolution of 
the name given to a certain number of supreme 
courts of justice, in which also the edicts, declaia- 
tions, and ordinances of the king were registered. 
Of these theie were twelve, of which the Parlia- 
ment of Pans was of greatest importance in Fiench 
history. [ = F. parlement ] 

1560 Daus tr« Sleidands Comm 454 The Senate of Pans, 
whiche they cal the Parliament x6a6 in Crt 4* Times 
Chas I (1848) I 84 The French king, by sentence of the 
parliament of Rouen and Rennes hath arrested and in his 
possession above the worth of 300,000 of our mcrdiants* 

g jods 1656 Blount Glossogr s.v , In Fiance, those high 
ourts of Justice .aie called Sedentaiy Parlements; and 
their Assembly of States General is onely equivalent to our 
Parliament. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v , The parliament 
of Pans IS the principal, and that whose jurisdiction is of 
the greatest extent. This is the chief couit of justice 
throughout the realm. X77X Ann, Reg 8s His majes^ has 
thought fit to bi anch the pai liament of Pans into five different 
parliaments, under the denomination of superior courts. 
1877 Morley Cnt.Misc Ser 11. 228 The parlements took up 
their judicial arms m defence of abuses and against xeform. 
b. In Florence. [ = It parlamenio J 
1832 tr Sismondt's Hal Rep, 1. 23 This meeting of all the 
men of the state capable of bearing aims was called a pailia- 
ment 1900 E G Gardner Florence 11. 56 The State was 
reorganised, and a new constitution confirmed in a solemn 
Parliament held in the Piazza. 

7. Short for Parliament-cake . see 9 . 
x8xa H & J Smith Rej Addr, Tale Drury Lanej Crisp 
parliament with lollypops, And fingers of the Lady x8a8 
Moir Mansie Wavch iiL 30 As for the gingerbread I shall 
not attempt a desciiption * roundabouts, and snaps,.. and 
parliaments, x8^ Thackeray Van, Pair xxxviii, Gorging 
the boy with apples and parliament x88x Proc Geog, Soc, 
III 5x5 They [walls] look exactly as if they were made of 
the sort of gingei bread called 'parliament'. 

8 With qualifying words, in the names applied 
to vanous parliaments, chiefly in sense 3 a (but 
also in senses 2 and 4 ). Many of these are not 
contemporaiy, being due to later chroniclers or 
historians. 

Addled (t Addle) Parliament, that of 1614: see quots, 
1614, 1862. Barebone’s P , a nickname given to the 
Ltiilo P (fl v), from the name of Praise God Barbon, one 
of the members for London. Cavalier P = Pensioner P, 
Convention P see Conveniion s R. Devil's P, {Par- 
ltamentuindtabolicunh,i}nsiX held by Henry VI at Coventry 
in 1459, which attainted the Duke of.York, liis son the Earl 
of March, afterwards Edward IV, and their chief followers. 
Drinking or Drunken P., the Scottish pailiament which 
met after the Restoration on x Jan x66i. Good P., that 
which met in 1376, and endeavoured to leform abuses. 
Great P : see quots. Lack-learning or Lay P. = 
Unlearned P. Little P., the assembly of lao members, 
nominated by Cromwell and liis Council of Officers, which 
sat from 4 July to 12 Dec. 1653 LongP , that which met on 
3 Kov. 1640, commenced the Civil War, and brought about 
the death of Charles I ; being 'puiged ' hy Col. Pride and 
the Rejiublicans in 1648, dispersed by Cromwell in 1653, 
and twice restored in 1659, it vias finally dissolved m March 
z66o, after restoring Chas II, also the Parliament of Chas. II, 
which continued from i66x to 1679. Mad P. {Parlia- 
mentum insanuni)^ name given to the meeting of the 
baions at Oxford m 1258, which passed the ‘ Provisions of 
Oxford' Marvellous, Merciless, Unmerciful, or 
Wonderful P , that of 1388, which condemned the favour- 
ites of Richard II Nommated P. ^Little P, Pension, 
Pensionary, or Pensioner P., a nickname of the Long 
Parliament of Charles IL Rump P., the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, in its later history see Rump. Running 
P.^ name for the Parliament of Scotland, from its being 
shifted from place to place (Brewer). Short P,, that which 
sat from 13 Apnl to s Mot 1640, before the Long Parliament. 
Umeamed P., P. 01 Dunces {Parlmmeninm indoc- 
torwn)t that convened by Hen IV at Coventry in 1404, 
from which all lawyers were excluded. Unmerclfiil P. 
see Merciless P, Unreported P., that which sat from 
1768 to 1774. Useless P., the first parlument of Chas, I, 
18 June to Z2 Aug 1625. Wonderful or Wonder- 
working P. see Marvewms P, 

^ x6z 4 in Cn f Times Jos, / (1849) I. 323 The parliament 
is dissolved, without the ratification of so much as any one 
act; .. thereby rendermg it, as they term it here, an Saddle 
parhament, x86s Ann E^. IL 353, a. d, 1614 The parlia- 
ment meets April 5, and is dissolved June 7, without passing 
a single act .. It was in consequence nicknamed the ^addled 
parliament 1657 Ln. Say & Seals Let aa Dec, in Eng. 
Htsi^ Rev (1895} X. X07 'A ^bubones Parhament, as they 
call it, without dioyce of the people att alt, is not worse 
than this. 1663 J. Hbatk BmfCho^ Cttnl Wars 648 It 
was better known . by the name of Bazebones Farliatneni;, 
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whose Christian name was Praise God| a Leatherseller in 
Fleet Street. 1900 [see LtUhP,\ 1840 Macauiay^m/. 
li (1B71) I. 95 Ihe *Cavalier Parliament, chosen in the 
transport of loyalty which had followed the Restoration. 
CI690 Kirkton H’tst Ck, Scot, m, (1817) 114 This parlia- 
ment [1662] was called the *Dnnking Parliament X580 
Stow Chroit 46^ (an. 1376) A Parliament, commonly called 
the *good Parliament, was holden at Westminster [c 1440 
Walsincham Hist, AngL I. 324 Pailiamenti quod Bonum 
merito vocabatui] 1705 Hickerimgill Pnest~cr, 11 v 34 
We meet.. with a ParliamenL called the good Parheunent^ 
in the soth Year of Edw III, and the great ParhamenU 
and the vtarveUous P&rhatnenU both in the Retgn of 
Rich II 187s Stubbs Const Hist, II xvi § 26a 433 l*he 
impeachment of the great offenders, and the substitution 
of a new council, were however only a small part of the 
business of the Good Parliament. CX465 Eng Chrou 
(Camden 1856) p In the xxj yeer of King Richard [II], he 
ordeyned and held a parlement at Westmynstre, that was 
callid the ^grete parlement. 1705 [see Good P.] z886 F« 
York Powell Hist Eng to 1509 IV. i. 198 The Great 
Pailiament of tags, which was afterwards acknowledged as 
the model for such gatherings, as the three Estates were all 

? resent regularly summoned 1765 Blackstonb Co^mn, 
11 X77 Our law books and historians have branded this 
parliament with the name of parhamentnm mdoctum^ or 
the ^lack-learning parliament x886 F. York Powell Htst 
Eng, to 1509 V 1. 294 In October 1404 the *Lay or Unlearned 
Pailiament was called. Whitelockc Mem, ia 

Aug. (1732) 563/2 They [Cromwell and bis Officers] baa 
appointed the ^little Parliament whom they chose, and 
commanded them X900 Mobley Cromwell 359 The com- 
panv of men so constituted stands in history as the Little 
Parliament, or, parodied from the name of one of its members, 
Baiebones* Parliament. 16^ E. Williams in Mass Hist 
Coll, Ser. Ill X. 2 Major G. Haincon was the ad in the 
nation when the Lord Genl and bimselfe joined against 
the former *long Parliament and dissolved them. 1659 
Englands Con/ 8 Their old hackney drudges of the Long 
Parliament. 1S37 W. Wallace Contu, Mackintoslds Hist, 
Eng VII. vii, 225 Thus ended the long or pensionary 
parliament of Charles II., after having sat seventeen years I 
1873 Edith Thompson Htsi, Eng xxxiv 165 Thus ended 
that famous * Long Parliament’ which, twice expelled and 
twice restored, had existed for twenty years. 1878 S. R. 
Gardiner in Encycl, BHi, VIII. 348/3 When the Long 
Parliament of the Restoration met in i66x 1884 — Htst, 
Eng, IX. XIV 218 On November 3 [1640] that famous 
assembly which was to be known to all time as the Long 
Pailiament met at Westminster. 1580 Stow (1631) 

xqt/z The Lords held a Pailiament at Oxford, which was 
after called the *mad Parliament [1274 Lth deAnttq Leg. 
(Camden) 37 Hoc anno fuit illud insane Parliamentum apud 
Oxoniam.} Stubbs Const, Htst, II. xiv. § 176. 74 On 
the nth of June [X258], at Oxford, the Mad Parliament, ^ 
as it was called by Henry’s partisans, assembled. 1705 
^Marvellous P \sA&GoodP,\ 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist II. 
XVI § 266. 483 The * ^merciless* parliament sat for 122 da^ 
Its acta fully establish its right to the title [a 1500^ in 
Knighton's Chrm, (Rolls) II, 249 Parliamentum sine 
mtsericoidia]. xqoz S R Gardiner Hist Commw, (1903) 
III, XXXV 175 One of the advanced members of the *Nomi- 
nated Parliament, a 1735 E. Harley in Portland MSS 
(Hist MSS Coram) V 642 During the whole leign of 
Chailes II. he [sir R Hailey] was a member of that Parlia- 
ment called the ^‘Pension Parliament, 1837 *Pensionary P 
[see Long P.]. x68x Nlvilp Plaio Rediv so The Evil Coun- 
sellors, the *Pensionei -Parliament, the Thorow-pac’d Judges, 
the Flattering Divines, 01641 Evelyn Ltaty ix Apr 
an, 1640, His Majesties riding through the Citty in state to 
the *SnoLt Parliament {1782 Pfnnant Chester to 

Lotid 141 Stiled ’^Parhamtntnm indoctomm ; not that it 
consisted of a greater number of blockheads than parlements 
ordinarily do.] *878 Stubbs Const Htst, III xviii § 634-5 
In October at Coventiy the ‘Unlearned Parliament met 
This assembly acquired its ominous name from the fact that 
m the wnt of summons, the king, directed that no lawyers 
should he returned as members. 1853 J. W Croker m C 
Payers (1884) III xxviii. 391 There is a lacuna in our 
Parliamentary debates . from X768 to 1774. That Parlia- 
ment is commonly called the ‘ ''♦unreported Parliament. 
X841 {Utle) Sir Henry Cavendish's Debates of the House of 
Commons dm mg the thirteenth Parliament of Gieat Jhitain, 
commonly called the unrepoited Parliament [fiom lothMay 
1768 to 13 June 1774]. x8to Stow Ckron (1631)303/1 This 
Parliament was named the Parliament that wrought 
^wonders [a 1500 m Knighton's Citron, (Rolls) II. 258 note^ 
Parliamentum apud Westmonasterium operans mira], 1878 
Freeman in Btti VIII 319/2 A parliament known 

as the ^Wondeiml and the Merciless. 

9 , attnb. and Comb, Of or belonging to a or 


the parliament, sometimes = pailiamentary , as 
parliament a^my, harge^ hooh^ buildings^ busttuss^ 
censure^ day, diat y, fee, gentleman journal, knight, 
news, people, robe, time\ made or ordained by 
Pailiament, as parliament church, faiths law, 
religion (hostile terms) ; also parliament-cake, 
-gingerbread, a thin crisp rectangular cake of 
gingerbread ; parliament-ohamber, the room in 
which a parliament meets, spec, that in the Old 
Palace of Westminster ; Parliament Christmas, 
a hostile name for Christmas according to New 
Style, at the introduction of the latter; parliament- 
heel (iVhw/.) : see quot. ; parliament hinge, a 
hinge with so great a projection from the wall or 
frame as to allow a door or shutter to swing back 
against the wall ; parliament ordinance see 
Obdinancb sb, 7 ; Parliament Holl ; see Roll 
of parliament. Also Parliament-housh, -man. 

[The reason of the name in some of the special combs, has 
not teen ascertained.] ..1. 1 e 

1771 Goldsm. Htst, Eng III. 277 One of the generals of 
the ^parliament army 1606 Progr jt^ I II. S3 The 
King of Cheat Britain passed in the *Parliament-barge to 
Gravesend. 1640 J Baillib Lett, ^ ymls, (1841) I 281 The 
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Cancelling was registrate in the *Parliament>books of that 
second session. zSaz Galt Attn, Parish xix 182 A general 
huxtry, with ♦♦parliament-cakes, and candles, and pin- 
cushions, as well as other groceries, in their window. X454 
Rolls of Parit V. 239/2 The Lordes Spirituelx and 
Tenraorelx b^g in the *Parlexnent Chambre ^1543 
W Clrbb ms Add, 4609 If 409 in Parker Dom, Archtf 
III. 79 At Westminster the grete chamboure for your 
graciouse personne, & the queues logging, vdth the parle- 
ment chambre & paynted chambre Law Times CII. 

X23/2 A Parliament chamber [Inns of ( 5 ourt] is close tiled, 
exc^t for purposes of discipline affecting character 1837 
Southey Doctor ox. IV 71 There were people . who re- 
fused to keep what they caUed ♦♦Parliament Christmas 17x1 
Hickes Two Treatises (1847) I 3x8 We have a parliament 
religion.. parliament bishops, and a ♦♦parliament Church 
X726 Trapp Popery 1 63 Ih^ call our Church and Religion 
. a Parliament-church, and Religion. 1738 Birch Mtlion I 
App 70 Lord Altham declar'd, That he had been turning 
over his Father^s Papers, amongst which be found a^^Pailia* 
ment-Diary, written by himself. x|^8i Reg, Prity Council 
Scot Ser. 1. HI. 428 Certane small custumes, callit of auld 
the ♦♦Parliament fee or archearis wyne. in Crt ^ Times 
Chas, / (1848) 11 . 35 What passed between the judges and 
our ♦♦parliament gentlemen upon their appearance the first 
day of the term, the enclosed will inform you. X769 Fal- 
coner Diet Marine (1780), *Parliasnettt-heel, the situation 
of a ship, when she t$ made to stoop a little to one side, so as 
to clean the upper part other bottom on the other side. zySs 
Ann* Reg 225* The Rojal George should receive a sort 
of sh^t careen, which the seamen call a parliament heel. 
X609 BiBLE(Douay) 2 Kings y, comm, lliose that, goe to 
church, to shew them selves obedient to the ♦♦Parliament law. 
1845 ]MSC&A,Ned i. Have you seen any of the ''♦pailiament 
people there? 1629 in Crt «S* limes Chas I (1848) II. 15 
Proceedings against the parliament prisoners in the Star 
Chamber, 1563 Harding Confui, JeweVsApol vi. 11. 278 Let 
vs not be blamed, if we call it ^parlament religion, pai lament 
gospel], parlament faith. XYxx-ad ist&Parlta»ftestt-chnrch\, 
*533 WRiOTKESLEYCAruw. (Camden) I. ig The Lordes going 
Intheir ♦♦Parliament roabes. 14x4 Rolls of Parlt IV. 57/2 
Enacted in the ♦♦Parlement Rolle 1454 Rolls of Parlt, V 
239/2 In tyme of vacation and not in ♦♦Parlement tyme. 
t Parliament, Error for Pabambnt b or 
Palliambnt. 

*539 inv R Waidr (1815) 32 Ane gowne of freis claith 
of gold bordount with perle of gold lynit with crammasy 
satyne the hude and parliament of the saown. X584 R W. 
Three Ladies London in Hazl Dodsley vI. 31a Wouldst 
know whither with this parliament 1 go ? 

Parliame*3lt j v. rare. [Late ME. parlernent, 
a. OF parlementer (14th c. in Littr^) cf It. and 
med L parlamentare (1297 in Du Cange) to parley 
or speak together ] 

1 1 . tnir To talk, converse; to confer, parley. Ohs 
149X Caxton Vitas Pair (W de W. 1495) i xlviii, 01/2 
After that they hadde longe parlemented togyder in theyi 
langage. 1543 Si Payers Hen, VIII, IX 465 [They] wolde 
have pailamentidde withe the capteyns of the towne foi the 
lendringe of it 1596 Danftt tr Comines (16x4) 301 Who 
brought woid that they were content to parlament. Ibid, 
302, 308 16x0 J Melvill Diary (1842) 223 The King . 

lesolved to Parliament 

ta trans. ? To assemble, gather together. Ohs. 
1589 Nashe Almond for Parrot 2 The full smode of 
Liicuers ministers angells assembled, did pai lament all their 
enuy to the subuersion of our established mimslry. 

3 . t 7 ttr. To attend Parliament ; to discna^e the 
duties of a member of Parliament. Also wifti it, 
1642 R Harris Sermon Ep Ded , My worke was to 
Momne, to Preach j not to Parliament-iL X786 Burns Twa 
Dogs 147 Wha, aibhns, thrang a parliamentin, For Britain’s 
guid his saul mdentin 

4 fg, {humorous') To vociferate, gabble 
iBi^\Fteldseo May 714A ^ g«at phalanx [of geese], which 
stood loudly ‘parliamen ting’ on the mud beyond. 

Ilence Parliame nting sb 
1596 Danett tr. Comines (16x4) 309 But waiting for this 
parlamenting I had begun 1830 Galt Lawne T. i iv 
(1849) 11 There was a pleasure in our sederunts which 
1 doubt if wiser parliamenting often fumidies 


t Parliame'ntal, a. Ohs [See -al ] Of 01 

pertaining to Parliament ; parliamentary 
1570 FoxeaI. 4- Jlf (ed 2)611/1 Asummary recapitulation 
of such parlamentall notes and proceeding^, as then were 


practised by publike parlament 162^77 Feltham Resolves 
f. xxui 4x Against the Parhamental Acts of the two Houses 
PnvNNn Vind Liberty Eng 17 Deiiving their Parlia- 
mental Authority onely from the people, 177s T. Lynch in 
Sparks Corr Amer Rev, (1853) I 83 The destruction of the 
Parhamental army in America will certainly produce peace 

Fa rliaxuenta'riaxL nan), sb, and a. Also 
7 parla-. [f. as P abliamentabt + -an] 

A. sb •j‘ 1 . One who accepts a rdigion or 
church ordained or ruled by parliament. Ohs, 
Cf parliament church, Pabliambnt sh}^ 9. 

x6x3 Sir £. Hoby Countersnarle 72 Yet doth bee make 
no other reckoning of you, then of so many Parlamentanans, 
whose Religion is steal ed by the Helme of the State. 

2 . Htst, One who took the side or was m the 
service of the Parliament, as against the Xing, 
daring the contests and Civil War of the 17th c. 

[Whitelocke Menu (1682) 57/2, sub anno 1642* And now 
came up the Names of Parties, Royahists, and Parlia- 
mentauans. Cavaliers, and Roundheads,] 
x^inRushw.Mr/. 0 »;/ i« II 74^ The Parliamentarians 
were forced to retreat in haste, x64jS Petit, of East, Assoc, 19 
Under the titles of Malignants, and Parliamentarians. 1640 
Bounds Publ Obed. (1650) 40 So many here were insnared, 
both Royalhsts and Pailiamentarians. 1736 Neal Hist 
Punt 111 39H1S Majesty.. gavedirectionstoseizethelands 
and goods of the Parliamentarians. 1^31 R. Vaughan Mem. 
Stuart Dynasty 11 . X2X The parliamentarians were found 
chiefly in the metropolis and its neighbouihood. 


I 8. One versed and skilful in parliamentary usages 
and tactics; a skilled and experienced parlia- 
' meotary debater. 

X834 Oxford Univ, Mag 1 . 39 A veteran parliamentarian 
1894 PVes/nt Gas, 15 Mar 5/x Parliamentarians were 
proud of the greatest !rarliamentanan of the century 

4 . Applied to a member of a French parlement, 
or of a foreign * parliament 
1893 A Ogle Marq, D'Argenson 33 He took refuge, like 
many an irate, but thrifty parliamentarian, in the Rue 
Quincampoix, 

B ad;, » Parltamentabt a., esp. in sense 1 b. 
x6oz Wood Ath, Oxon II (R.), Being in a manner undone 
by the seventies of the parliamentarian visitors in 1648. 18^ 
Scott Pevenl li, The parliamentarian Major was con- 
siderably embarrassed by this proposal 1856 R A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I 85 The Parliamentarian soldier was often 
seen endeavouring to adapt his life to a mistaken apphcabon 
of the Bible. X682-3 in Schaff Encycl, I. 381 Canada is a 
self-governing country, with a parliamentarian system. 

Hence Paxliamenta'rlaulsixi, the parliamentaiy 
pnnciple or system. 

2B79 M "PAmson Milton 137 The Greeks of Constantinople 
. were not more infatuated than these pedantic common- 
wealth men with their parliamentarianism when Charles II. 
was at Calais 1884 Athenseum 27 Dec 831/2 M Hubert 
proves that the Belgian constitution of 1831 was drawn . 
partly also from English jparliamentaiianism. 

Farliame'iitavilyf adv, [f Pabliamentaby 
+ -LY 2.] In a parliamentaiy way ; in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure ; in connexion with 
parliament. 

1768 Grenville in Bancroft VS (1876) IV. xxxviii. 
Z34 How do we know, parliamentanly, that Boston is the 
most guilty of the colonies? a 1797 Walpole Mem. 
Geo II (1822) I, 48 He disliked proceeding parliamentanly 
in this business x888 G Gissing Life's Morning III. xuc 
1x3 Mr. Baxendale was m London, parliamentanly occupied 
Parliaiiie*ntariness. rare-^, [f. as prec. + 
-loisa.] * The bemg according to the Rules, Method 
or AuAonty of a Pail lament ^(Bailey vol. II. 1727). 
Parliamentarism (pailime'ntariz’m) [f. 
as prec. + -ism : cf. militartsfn,’] A parliamentary 
system of government. 

1870 Daily News 14 Jan , There is not one. who, if left 
alone, would not, in a given time, bnng Parliamentansm 
into discredit XS84 American VIll 295 He cannot stay • 
the onward sweep of parliamentarism in Germany. 1890 
Harper's Mag, June 79/2 A procedure similar to English 
parliamentarism. 

Parliamentary (pailimemt^ri), a, (r^.). Also 
7 parla-, 7-8 parle-. [f. Pabliambno? or med.L. 
parhament-um + -abyI; (ii,modL,P.parlementatre j 

1 . Of, belonging or relating to a parliament, or 
to parliament as an institution; of the nature of 
a pailiament. 

Parhameniary agent, a person professionally employed to 
take charge of the interests of a party concerned in or atfected 
by anyprivate legislation of Parliament. 

x6a6 Sir S D'Ewes Autohi^, 4 Corr (1845) II. 179 Or- 
dmane newes 1 omitt, such 1 call Pailiamentarie, of the 
l 40 wei House, and forraine 1644 Vicars God tn Mount 
134 lhat foiementioned.. inclination of our Parhameniary 
Senators. 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron (1833) III xxvii 
29, 1 know as a minister' what must be yielded to parlia- 
meiNory influence. 1819 J. Dean in M^^Adam Rem, Road 
Maktf^iiBz^) 187 Would you, as a parliamentary agent, 
undertake to prepare and conduct an ordinary road bill 
through jparliament ? x886 Gladstone 21 Jan. m Hansard 
Ser III CCCII. zx2, 1 will venture to recommend them, as 
an old Parliamentary hand, to do the same. 

b. Of, belonging or adhering to, the Parliament 
in the Civil War of the 17th c. 

Z76X Hume Hist, Eng HI Ixi, 319 He inspired that 
spirit which rendered the parliamenta^ armies in the end 
victoiLOus, X778 Pennant Tour in VVales (1883) I 16 His 
house, which in September 1643 was surrendered to the parle- 
xnentary forces. 1843 Penny Cycl XXVII. 560/* In 1642 
Worcester was besieged by the parliamentary forces 

c Of or belonging to the Parliament of Pans. 
1620 Brent tr Sarpts Council Trent v 462 There was a 
fame that the French-men, though Catholikes, came with 
Sorbonicall and Parlamentane minds, fully bent to acknow- 
ledge the Pope no further then they pleased X79t Mrs. 
Radclieff Rom Forest i, The proceeding^ in the Parlia- 
mentary Courts of Paris during the T7th century 

d. allusively. Slow or deliberate like the pro- 
cedure of Parliament. 

183s J. M Gully Magendte's Fomiul, Pref 3 Beholding 
the parliamentary pace of our British Pharmacopoeias in the 
official recognition and adoption of the numerous and active 
remedies which the chemists of France are continually send- 
ing forth. 

2 . Enacted, ratifted, or established by Parliament 

Pailiamentary minister (Ch. of ScotJ, a minister of a 
church having an endowment, but which is not a parish 
church. 

i5x6 Chamfney Voc, Bps x6i Not onlie this parlementarie 
fashion of ordination hut the verie order of Bishops it selfa 
z638 !I^con Hen. VlfWis 2879 L 734/2 To the first three 
titles were added two more, the authorities parliamentary 
and papal, c tjoa Rem, Retjn WtlL III in Select fr Hart 
Misc (X793) 493 Thus the pnnee of Orange, mounted the 
imperial throne of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by a 
parliamentary title 177a Priestley Inst Relig (178a) L 
Ded« 7 Cheazfully pay all parliamentaiy taxes. 2854 H. 
Miller Sek, 4 * Schm xxii (ed 4) 461 When the General 
Assembly admitted what were known as the Parliamentary 
ministers, and the ministers of diapeb of ease, to a seat in 
the eburem courts. 1853 Macaulay E^. xvii IV. xo6 
To obtain a Parliamentary ratification of the treaty 

b. Parhameniary train \ A train canyiug 
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passengers at a late not exceeding one penny a 
mile, winch, by Act of Parliament {fSc 8 Vict, 
c. 85), every railway company is oUlged to run 
daily each way over its system. So Paniammtary 
carriage, fare, itckei, etc 

184$ Brads/tofw's Railway Gmde Aug s Fares between 
London and Brigbton—Passengers by 1st class 1^ hour 
trains, 14ft ; . and class ^ by 2^ hour trains, 8j , third 
class, 51 s parliamentary trains, 4^ 3^ *849 Alb Smith 

Pottletm Leg (repr ) 63 In a parliamentary carnage, very 
like a rabbit-hutch 1880 Miss BrAddon Clav, Foot xxwiu. 
He went early on Tuesday ihorning by the parliamentary 
train. x8jn G Alleh Scallywag 1 . 178 A parliamentary 
ticket by the slow tram from Dorsetshire to Hillborough. 

3. Consonant with the usages or agreeable to 
the practice of Parliament ; according to a paiha- 
mentary constitution 

x6a5 Commons* Debates (Camden) 94 His Majestie pro 
mis'd a more particular, and, as I may terme it, a more 
Parliamentary answere, article to article x6a8 m CrU ^ 
Times Cliae, / (1848) I 354 We now sit m parliament, and 
ther^ore must take bis majesty's word no otherwise than 
in a parliamentary way. 1636 in Burton* s Diary (1828) I, 
206 ft IS not parliamentary, under colour of a petition, to 
hnng in a Bill, lyxt Ftngtdl MSS m xoth Rep, Hist, 
MSS, Comm, App v. 1x6 He desired money in a parlia- 
mentary way from his people. 

b. Of language : Such as is permitted to^ be 
used in parliament ; hence allusively , Admissible 
in polite conversation or discussion; civil, courteous. 
Sometimes, of a peculiar or novel word or phrase : 
that has been used by some one in Parliament. 

x8i8 Pari, Debates 1400 Mr. Brougham asked, whether 
the last expression totally false'] of the hon gentleman 
was intended in a parliamentary sense? 1824 BvkoN yuan 
XVI btxiii. He was *fiee to confess '—(whence comes this 
phra.se 7 Is't English? No— 'tis only p^arliamentary) [i.c, 
used by the Younger Pitt, 1788-9]. 1824 Okvi: Roikelan I 11 
vii 205 The taste and discrimination with which we so give 
them the go-by, to use an elegant parliamentary phrase 
1834 Emerson Lett, Soc, Atms^ FloffuenceWVs, (Bohn) 
111 . 192 The speech of the man in the street is invariably 
strong, nor can you mend it by making it what you call 
parliamentary x866 Geo Eliot F Holt xxx,The noimna. 
tion-day was a great epoch of successful trickery, or, to 
speak in a more Pailiamentary mannei, of war stratagem 
S8B3 Vpool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 Two gentlemen politely 
and in strictly Parliamentary language cmling one another 
incompetent administrators; 

B. sh, I. 1 a. A member of Parliament. 
x6a6 in Crt, Ifr Times Clias. I (1848) 1 . xi6 The eight par 
liamentaries who gave their charge against him to the Lords 
will not accuse him in that court. Mrs Sheridan 

Lei to Parr 13 Dec in F *s Whs, (182S) VIII 468 An un- 
lucky word has made some little confusion in the heads of 
a few old Parliamentaiies 1878 Morris in Mackail Ljfe 
1 . 362 On Monday our Parliamentaries began to quake, 

D. Pabliahentabian sb, 2. 

1649 Declar, Bps* Clergy ei Clomtitenoise 4 Dec. in 
1 , C, Monahan Rec Dioceses Ardagli ^ Clonm (1B86) 101 
Commander in Chief of the Kehel Forces commonly 
called Parliamentaries, 

2 Short fox farltamentary train : see ab above. 

1864 TuAtrojiD (Mrs Biddell} O, Geiih (1865) II. vi. 54 
Our pleasures travel by express our pains by parlia- 
mentary, 1866 Dickens Mngby jwtetton. She’s a Paiha- 
mentary, sir 

11 . 3 . A person sent to parley with the enemy, 
to make or listen to proposals. [F. fat lementmre,} 

1865 Maffei Brigam Life I 15s On the 29* of May he 
sent a parliamentary to the Piedmontese garrison, sum- 
moning them to surrender 1898 in Columbus (Ohio) Disp, 
IS Apr i/a The colonial government is to send Senors 
Giberga, Dolz and Viondi in the character of parlia- 
mentaries, to treat with the insurgents. 

Hence Parllame ntarylam^PABiTAMENirABisM. 

1839 Blackw, Mag XLVI 103 They have no taste for 
the journalism, the oudgetism, the parhamentaryism of the 
zptb century. X898 Retifu Rev, Apr. 331 The inharmonious 
working of parliamentaryism 

f Parliamenta*tion. Ods, rare^\ [a F. 
parlementattm (i6tlic.), i,parUmenter\ see Pab- 
liambnt ». and -Awoir.] The holding of a pailia- 
ment or counal ; conference* 
x6aa £. Misseldek Free Trade 4 With the Parliamenta- 
tion and Consultation of all the Parts together about these 
Causes and Remedies. 

Farliamenteer (padimenfiou), sh. Also 7 

-eix, 7«8 -ier, [f, Pabliambht sh + -eeb.] 

1 . HisU « Pabliamentabian sh, 2. 

x^a Pr Ruperts yml, xo Nov. in Rug Hist, Rev, (x8p8) 
XIII 731 The Parliame itiers came to treale at Colebrooke. 
1843 /hd ax Sept, ibid. 735 1643 Prynnd Popish R, 

Fasiounie^i, I. beseech all protestant cavaliers, and Anti- 
parliamenteers whatsoever. x8igtViwsvAth,Oxon I 463 He 
left hve sons who all (one excepted) proved zealous Parha- 
menteers, 1738 Birch Lfe Milton App,, M 's Wks 1738 1. 84 
The very Destroyers of the King (whom the first Parlia- 
mentiers call’d Rebels). 1845 Carlvle Cromwell { xZ8s) 1 . 17S 
A Committee of Parliamenteers went with him. 

2 . == PAELTAMENiTABiAir sb, 3 rare, 

X893 National Observer 15 Apr. 543/z Novelist or play, 
wright, painter or paihamenteer 
Hence Faxliaxiientee’rshlp nmee^wd, 

1840 Carlyle. Heroes vi, If my Protectorship is nothing j 
what in the name of wonder is your Parliamenteership? 

Farliamentee'r, v, [f prec. sb] Rarely 
used exc. in Pflrljia2nent6e*rijQg vhl, sh, engage- 
ment in parliamentary affairs, electioneering ; ppl a, 
occupied with parliamentary affairs. (Cf moun- 
ianteei ing, etc ) 


17XX Brit Apollo III. No 131. 2/2 A Parliamenteering to 
Chelmsford I lately nd down. 17x2 {iitl^ Ihe Art of 
Parliamenteering, 

Writ (1832) I* 
x8yi Carlyle __ 

the now lawyering, parliahienteenng, &c , loud man. 

t Parliame'nter. Se. Obs, [f. Pabliament + 
-EB 1 ] A parliament-man, a member of Parliament 

^17 T\ \ Gam,. 'Dawli*«nan.««B 


mg 0 the parnamenters, Kobin. x 84 a Vldder troems 
If I’d been fiuent, do you see, I'd been a parllamenter. 

Farliameut-bousey Parliament house. 

The building m which a parliament meets. 

Formeily applied to the (Old) Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster ; still used of the building in Edinburgh in 
which the Scottish Farliament met (now used as the general 
^valtlng room and lounge of persons engaged in the business 
of the Court of Session), and of those of various Colonial 
Legislatures. 

ri394 P PI Ct'ede 202 Y set on lofte j As a Parlement- 
houa, isag Ld, Berners Frotss II cxxviii 363 The con- 
stable hath entred his quarell and plee agaynst you in the 
parjyament house of ParyS; X54S Brinklow Compi, 27 Ye 
that be lordes and burgessjra of the parlament house. 1603 
in Crt, ^ Times yas, / (1849) I 36 There was placed under 
the Parliament House, where the King should sit, some 
thirty barrels of powder x’jeBLond Gob, No. 4270/3 His 
Grace was attended in his going to the Parliament-House 
[Edinburgh] by most of the Nobility, xnx Goldsm. Hist, 
Eng 111 x6s Their fiist intention was to Sore a way under 
the parliament house from that which they occupied x8x8 
Scott Hri, MtdL v, The haill Parliament House was 
speaking 0’ naething else 1836 Gen P Thompson Exerc 
23 July I A wearisome and fruitless debate on the plans for 
the new Partiament-houses, 

Pa’rliamexit-ma'ii, parliament man. 

Now Hist, or dial. Also 8 parliamentman, 

1 . A member of the Parliament, orig. of England, 
also of Scotland and Ireland, later of the United 
Kingdom; occasionally applied to a member of 
the House of Lords, but usually, like 'Member 
of Pailiament* now, to a member of the House 
of Commons. 

1603 Sir E. Hoby in Crt, Times yas, /(1849) 1 . 35 Sun- 
dry parliament men are dead since the last session, as Sir 
Thomas Atye, Sir Edward Stafford, young Sir Henry 
Beaumont, &c x68x J Mead ibid 11 . 263 We talk here as 
though the Earl of Southampton should refuse to answer the 
commissioners because be is a Parliament man 1622 R 
Bruce in Senn, etc (1843) *3*i 1 spoke not with a [Scottish] 
Parljament-man, except theLordKilsyth. x66oEvelyn Diary 
5 July, All the Parliament-men, both Lords and Commons. 
z668 Pepvs Diary 5 Dec , My great design is to get myself 
to be a ParUament-man. 1766 Goldsm Vic, W xviii. I set 
him down m my own mind for nothing less than a Pailia- 
ment-man at least. x8oa Anderson Cmnbld, Ball, 22 Our 
squire’s to be parliament man. 18x8 Scott Hrt Midi iv, 
1889 Tennyson Owd Roa vii, Fur 'e’s moor good sense na 
the Parliament man ’at stans fur us 'ere 

t b Applied loosely to members of other legis- 
lative bodies. Ohs, 

c 1729 W. Byrd Hist Dimding Liw (rS66) I. 36 Letting 
us know he was a Parliament Man [described as '^one of the 
Senatois of N. CaioUna ']. 

2 , « Pabliamentabian 2. rare 

1833 Whittier Prose Whs (1889) II 419 The pious en- 
thusiasm of the old Camel onians and Pailiament men of the 
times of Oomwell, 

t Fa’rliance, pa’xleance. Ohs, [Alieied 
from Pablanob aftei parley^ Parleying, parley. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy I. 229 If you shall be muited into any 
Lords or Ruleis house, to dinner, or other parliance. 16x3 
Hdywood Foure Freni Zoftd, 1. Wks. 1874 II. 212 He 
sound my Diumme To diown his voyce, that doth for 
parleance come. 1632 Hcywood and Pi Iron Age iv. l 
W ks 1874 III, 399 After some amoious parliance. 
tParlie-r, Obs, rare^K [ad. Y, purler after 
parley ; cf. Ger parheren^ intr. To speak French, 
1666-7 Denham Direct Paint, iv vi. Then draw . Not 
homewaids, but for Flanders, or for France j There to par- 
her a while, 

Parlimente, obs. form of Pabliament. 
Pa'rling, vbl sb [f. Paele v, + -ing i.] The 
action of the vb. Pablb a Speaking, conversing, 

^ 1382 Stanyhurst Mneis iv (Arb) 104 In myd of his parl- 
ing fiom gazing mortal he shrmcketh. 1650 J. Reynolds 
Flower Fidel 153 Their melodious parling, 

b. Paileying, a parley, a conference. 

1337 .S’* Papers Hen, VHl, II. 492 The Judges, shuld be 
dyscnargeid fiom hosteinges, parhngs, roodes.and jomayes. 
1644 PavNNE & Walker Fiennes's Tnal 61, 1 followed the 
Enemy, fell from fighting, to Parhng 

c. Comb. Parling-hill : = PAULBY-^f//, 

1664 in Spelman's Gloss, s v« Parlameniuvu 
FaTlingy pph a, [£ Pable v, + -ing®.] 

SpeaJcing , parleying 

*593 Shaks Lucr 100 But she that neuer cop't with 
straunger eies, Could picke no meaning from their parling 
lookes. f 1605 Rowley Birth Merl i i. The king.,calte 
a council for return of answer Unto the parhng enemy. 

Parlour, parlor (paibi) Forms: 3-5 
parlur, (5 -lure), 4-6 parlore, 4-5 perlowr, 5 
parlowr(e, -lore, 5-7 parlor, -lonre, (6 perler, 
-lour, parlarf e) ; 4- parlour, 6~ parlor. Parlour 
is now usual in Bntain, parlor in Amenca, 
[ME. parlur, etc. a. KF, parlur, from OF,parieor, 
parleur (12th c.), parlemr « Pr, parlador. It. 
pailaiorto, '•toio w med.L. parldtbnum (L. type 
^paraholdtbrimi), f. parldre x~>parblarc t-parabth 


Idre to speak, Cf the more usual med.L. locii’- 
tbrium, f. loqui, locuUus to speak.] 

A. Forms. 

izi2a3 Parlur, 1:1330 Parlour [see B, i] 1:1290 South 
Eng Leg I 286 ’3 wat In he parlore ? ' seint Domenic seide. 
X4.. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 114 Fresch perlowres glased 
as bryght as day. CX440 Promp,^ Paro, 384/2 ParTowre, 
locuiomum, X443 Agnes Paston in Lett I. 39 The parler 
and the chapelle at Paston. 1483 Somerset Medieval Wills 
(xQoi) 242 'Ihe hall parlur chambers Chapell Kechin and 
other houses of my maner of Assheton 1309 Nychodemns 
GospeU (W. de W. X318) 4 Than wente our lorde Ihesu out 
of the parlore. x3^ Coverdale 2 Sam, xviii. 33 Then was 
the kynge soroufulh and wente vp in to the perler vpon the 

f ite, and wepce. Hooper Breape Treat in Stiype 
ccl, Mem, (1721) III App xxiv. 69 Mr Hales came into 
the pailaie. x6io- Parlor, Parlour [see B 2] 1676 D’Urpby 
Mm Fickle ii, 11, I’ve led him into the Parler. 

B. Signification. I. 1. An apartment in a 
monastery for conveisation with persons from out- 
side, or among the inmates. 
a 1225 Ancr, R, (Camden) 68 NimetS otier hwules ]>eo 
otire men & wumnien to parlurs |nirle, speken uor 
neode. ^1330 R. Brunnc Chi on, Wace (Roll <3 7066 He 
asked leue atte priour lo speke wyh Constant y he parlour 
17x425 Eng, Voc, m Wr.-Wulcker 670/5 Hoc locuiotmw, 
parloure. 1593 Rites of Durham (Surtees) 52 'I'liorowgh 
yo pailer, a place for meichaunte to vtter ther wanes. 
1727-41 Chambfhs Cycl, Pailour, Parloir^ in nunnenes, a 
little room, or closet, where people talk to the nuns, through 
a kind of grated window. Anciently there were also par- 
lours m the convents of the monks, where the novices used to 
converse together at the hours of recreation x886 Ruskin 
Pratenia I, 421 A chat with us in the parlour. 1903 J T. 
Fowler in Rites 0/ Durham (Surtees) 238 Tlic utter or 
outer Parlour, Locutoiium, or Spekehouse, was usually on 
the western side of the cloister. «, There was always an inner 
parlour for more strictly monastic conversation. 

2. In a mansion, dwelling-house, town-hall, etc., 
0^g, A smaller room apart from the great hall, for 
private conversation or conference (e. g a banker’s 
parlour, the Mayor’s Parlour in a town-hall). 
Hence, in a private house, the ordinary sitting- 
room of the family, which, when more spacious 
and handsomely furnished, is nsually called the 
drawing-room. Formerly often simply = 'room* 
or ' chamber sometimes a bedchamber. 

I? 1374 Chaucer Tioyhts 11. 33 (82) Two ohereladyes sette 
and she, Wi)>-Inne a paued parlour <2x400-30 Alexander 
5304 In-to a preu^arlour hai passe bathe to-gedire. <2x425 
Cw sorM 16093 Crrm ) Anoon pilate vp he roos .. And ^ede 
in to he parlour {earlier MSS preton] CX460 Towneley 
Myst 111 133 Make in thi (diip also, Parloures oone or two, 
And houses of oflyce mo xi86 Nottingham Ree HI 233 J?e 
Counsell House and be Parlour vnder hit. X54Q-62 Stern- 
HOLD & H /*,f Iv 16 For mischiefs raigneth in their hall and 

n * )ur wheie they dwell X389-90 in WiIIis & Clark Caui' 
ge (x886) III 382 A foime for the College parler. 1398 
Ibid, The parlor all seeled with waynscotf 1593 Lane 
Wills (1837) II 129 [To] permit my wife to have two parlors 
or other coiivenientc places to her use. x6xo Bo. Hall 
Recoil Treat (1614) 780 Extempoiane devotions in your 
Parlois 1625 Bacon hss , Budding (Arb ) 549 To haue, at 
the fujtber end, a Winter, and a Summer Parler, both 
Faire. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc (1888) I. 233 The 
Parlor, Diawing-room, and Dining-hall are in the second 
story i798WAsmNGioN/i^n/ (18931X1 V x3o?w/<?,Mr 3 ^or 
. informed me that a gentleman 111 the pailour below desired 
to see me. 1884 T Quincv Figmcs of Past 367 He stood at 
one end of the low parlor of the President’s house x886 
Morley Cnt Misc , Geo Eliot 111 . 106 Jane Austen bore 
her part in the little world of the parlour that she desciihcd 

b. Used as a duiing or supper room, 

1377 Langl. P pi, B X. 07 To eten bi hym-selue In a 
piyue pa[r]loure .and leue pt chief halle. 1526 Tinoale 
Mark xiv 13 He wyll diewe you agreate parlour, paved, 
and prepared X542 Udall Erasnt, Apopk, 69 b, Neither 
could he wjshe a more galaunte parloure to eate in. a x^6 
Arcadia i. (1629) is To the Parler where they used 
to sup. 1689 m Taylor Wakefield Manor (1886) 126 Duas 
ccenaculos, anglice parlors. 1796 Hist, Ned Evans 1 199 
In the parlour was a table elegantly coveted, and a seivant 
in a laced livery behind every chair 1823 Ru itfr Fonihili 
65 The Oak Parlour was the only room for the service of 
dinner xj^ Ld Aldenham Let to Editor, In my youth 
[1830-30] the room on the ground floor which is now called 
the Dining Room was alway& called the Parlour. 

c. In different parts of England, the inner or 
more private room of a two-roomed house, cottage, 
or small farm-house, variously used according to 
locality, kind of household, etc., as the Imng-room 
of the family distinct from the kitchen, or as 
the ' best room ' distmct from the ordinary living 
room (or sometimes as a bed-room). See E7ig, 
Dialect Diet, s. v. 

[X469 Bury (Camden) 45 , 1 will that the seid Denyse 
imue the new hows callyd a parluie^ wyth the kecliyn, and 
the chamberys parteynyng to the seid parlure and kcchyn. 
1482 MARa Paston Will va Lett HI 286 My fetherbedde 
. in my parlour at Mauteby, 1599 Acc -bh, W, Wray in 
Antiquary XXXII 243 In the chamber over the hawle and 
parloure ] i823> Mackinkon A cat, Mes^ngham 23 (E, D.D.) 
The cottages had only a house and parlour, the parlour 
being used as a dormitory for the whole family, both male 
and female. 

d transf, smdfg, s* ' chamber*, * inner chamber*. 

T Norton Calvin’s Inst v, (1634) 8 He hath framed 
Pmlours in the waters, that the clouds arc his chariots, 
x^o Co^oN Espemon 1. iv. 156 He had also discover’d 
uiat the Duke every afternoon us’d to pky at Cards In the 
Parlour of his Tent. x866 G, Macdonald AnruQ Neighh 
V, (1878} Forgetful to entortam strangers, at {a the 
parlour ofhxs heart. 



FABLOUB. 


FABlfASSIAir. 


3. A room m an inn more private than the tap- 
room, where people may converse apart, 

*870 E. Peacock RcUfSktrL IL 146 A pnvate entrance . 
led to the back parlour or inner room 1883 Mag, 

Nov. 818/1 He was sitting in the ‘ parlor*’ 1899 JVestm, 
Gaz 18 Apr 7/2 A tavern consisted of three open rooms, 
freely inviting class distinctions— the saloon, the parlour, 
and the tap^room 

4 U,S, (Commercial cant.) An elegantly or 
showily fitted apartment, for some special business 
or trade use, as a misfit parlor^ oyster p , photo- 
gmphei^s p , tonsortal p , etc 
in Cent, Diet, 

II 1 6 Conversation, colloquy, conference. Obs 

tCf OF. parloiTt *ce qu’on dit dans une assemblee* 
(Godef) ] 

1483 Oath, An^ 269/a A Parlowr, colloqtmmii Colloqito* 
ionunu 1501 Douglas Pal Hon, ij wvi, Vpiau, the 
couit and all the parlour ceibt. 

III. 6. attrib widi. Comb, parlour aitj ease- 
ment ^ cati door, fit game, novel, sofa, table, •wall, 
window, parlour-boarder, a boarding-school 
pupil who lives in the family of the principal and 
has other privileges not shared by the ordinary 
boarders , parlour-oar a luxuriously fitted 

railway carnage, a ‘drawing-room’ car; zo parlour 
cattle-car \ parlour child: see quot. ; parlour- 
door, the floor of a pailour j the floor or story of 
a house which contains the parlour, parlour- 
jumping, slmg, robbing of rooms by enlenng at a 
window; so parlour-jump v ; parlour-mogic, 
feats of legerdemain, etc , performed in and suited 
to a parlour ; parlour match, ‘ a friction match 
which contains little orno sulphur’ (Webster 
1902) ; parlour-organ, a reed-organ smtable for 
a private room ; parlour pew, « family pew in 
a church, furnished like a small parlour, some- 
times occupied by the lord of the manor or 
squire with his household, f parlour-preacher, 
a preacher who preaches to a pnvate congregation, 
so I* parlour-sermon, f- worship; parlour-skate, 
a roller-skate (Knight Dut, Mech, 1875); par- 
lour tricks, society arts or accomplishments; 
t parlour trimmer, a parlour servant See also 
PAKEiOUE-MAID. 

x8x7 Cni Rev Apr , Romantic enough to satisfy all the 
^parlour-boarders of ladies* schools m England 1848 
Thackeray Van Pair xx, Surely ic must be Aliss Swaitz, 
the pailour boaider. x88s Sala Amer, R^ts (1885) 88 A 
couple of fauteuils in the Pullman * ^parlour- ' or, as it is 
called m England, ‘ drawing-room car * x9oa E. L Banks 
Newspaper Girl 302 , 1 saved that amount to pay my parlour- 
car fee and a late dinner on the tram. x8Si Cfucago Twtes 
30 Apr., The first *parIor cattle car left to-night for New 
Yoik 1874 Temple Bar Oct. 346 Such an only child used 
to be called *a*parIour child ) to denote that there was more 
intercourse between child ana parent than exists m a * nurs- 
ery child *, to whom the nurse seems his natural guide and 
ruler. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 209 b, Streyght waies 
cometh one of the women to the ^parlour dore* 15^ Shaks. 
Taju Shrew v 11. 102 They sit conferring by the *Parler 
file X828 Scott F M, Perth xvi, Simon Glover placed 
him in a chair by his parlour fire 1780 Mrs. Harris in 
Lett, Earl Malmesbury (1870) I 453 We illuminated the 
♦pailour flooi and the diawing-room floor X894 1 . Zangwill 
m CriitcC^ Y.) 24 Nov. 342/a In the ♦parlor game of ‘Con- 
sequences '. x8q4 a Morrison Mean Streets 260 No 
hoy would ♦parlour-jump nor dip the lob for him. 1870 
A utobiog of Thief m Macm, Mag XL. 500 , 1 palled in with 
some older hands at the game, who used to take me ♦par- 
lour jumping. 1896 Dauy News 30 May 8/s The village 
church, lately in possession of a ‘squire’s pew’, carpeted, 
with fireplace, chans, and tables ; a snuggery wherein the 
great man snored unobserved,,, now the ♦parlour pew is 
gone, x^ Nasiie Pasgutls Refnme Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 100 
In the tippe of the tongue of some blind ♦Parlor-preacher 
x(^ Crasiiaw Delights Muses 131 His *parlour;^mons 
rather were Those to the eye, than to the ear. iSS* Huloet, 
*Parlourseruaunte or trimmer, *^$ 3 ? Henry 
Dtaty (188a) 128 Agreed to give me aor. for y« *ParIer table. 
xBosW. Taylor in Rev, III 50 This book has lam for 

exhibition on the parlour-table of all our polished families. 
1839 Lomgp Pootst, Angels 11, Shadows.. Dance imon the 
♦parlour wall, xtoo Dryben Cock ^ Fox 15 Her ♦parlour 
window stuck with herbs around Of savoury smell 1623 
T, Scott Htghw God 72 He will haue a ♦parlor-worship, 
a religion by himsclfe. 

tPaTloiiring. Obs rare^K [f.prec. + -iNai.j 
Tapestry for the walls of a parlour: cf. Halueg. 

1496 Will ofBnce (Somerset Ho), My two halhnges & ij 
parlourynges one of theme peynted with fenne CouQtreys 

6 bourdred with bistoryes of the bible. 

Pa*]?l0'ar-iuaid« A female domestic servant 

who waits at table m houses where indoor men- 
servants are not kept, 

X840 Dickens OldC, Shop xxxi, Miss Monflather’s parlour- 
maid inspected all visitors before admitting them. 1887 
I, R Lady's Ranche Life 112 Here am I, cook, parlour- 
maid, house-maid, and scullery-maid all rolled into one 
Hence Pa*rloiixmaldlng, parlourmaid’s work. 
1885 G. Aj.len Babylon xv, I’d go back again wdlingly to 
the parlour-maiding. 1887 1 . R Lady's Ranche Life Mon» 
tana 17, 1 do all the housemaiding and parlourmaiding. ^ 

Parlous (paulss), a, {advl) arch, and dial* 
Forms : a 4-^ perlous, (4-5 -louse, 5 -lewse, 

7 -las), 4- parlous, (4 -lows, 5*-6 -louse, 6-7 
-les, 9 dial, -lish). 7. 4~5 P»lious, -laous, 5-6 
parllouB, (6 -yous, -yus). [A syncopated form of 


Perilous (ME. also perelous, peralous, parclous), 
found from 14th c. idongside of the fuller forms, 
but since 17th c. more or less arch, in literary use ; 
common dialectally from Durham to Hampshire ] 
1 - Penlous, dangerous ; hazardous. 
a, a x4c^5o A lexander 3949 Out of his perlaous place he 
past with his ost ^1440 GestaRom xxvui io8 (Harl MS ) 
Then hit shall be to the a perlewse case, 1535 Co\erdale 
Mtcah 11. 3 It will be a perlous tyme 1596 Drayion 
Legends 111 165 His course was per'Ious to be stayd 16x3 
Beaum & Fl. Coxcomb i, Upon a Perles ground too, 

B 1380 Lay Folks Catech. 1225 (Lamb. MS ) Sura men 
hynke hat h>s is a ful parlows heresy 131* Noihngkam 
Rec III 340 Thoro the which the bye wey shall be paries 
both for man and beest, 2589 Hay any Work (1844) ix 
Cards I tel you though they bee without homes, yet they 
are parlous beasts, a 1677 Barrow Wks. 1716 1 x8i 
Ihe tongue is a sharp and parlous weapon, 1823 Bkockett 
N C Gloss , Pailous, penlous, dangerous, wonderful,— also 
acute, clever, shrewd An old word — Pat lish, a variation 
in dialect. ^ 1883 Lpool Daily Post xx Apr 4/8 Sug- 
gestions which in these parlous days ought to receive 
practical attention. x886 Craaibbrlain Sp, Ho Comm 
26 Aug , Their position 15 very penlous. They are in a very 
parlous state 1892 M C F. Morris Yorks. Folk-Talk 259 
The word parlous forms one of the very commonest com- 
ponents of our dialectic vocabulary— parlous zoads, parlous 
weather, a parlous tahm, &c 

y. c 1400 Mauncev. (Roxb } vii 24 Many perilous hauens 
er henn 1447 Bokenham Seynfys (Roxb ) 169 Thou stondyst 
in a ful perlyous caas, isia Act 4 Hen VIII, q ig Pre- 
amble, Whiche ys parlyoiis and temble example to all 
Crisien fayth X336 Boorde Let in Intiod, Knowl, (1870) 
Forewds 59 Persons, hat be hys adueirsarys, & speketh ' 
parlyus womes 

"b Risky to deal with ; ticklish, awkward, pre- 
carious, 

X638 CoKAiNC Obstinate Lady ul ii. This London wine is 
a parlous liquor x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk v, 269 Mother 
Church , to iier we make appeal By the Pope, the Church's 
head —A parlous plea, Put in with noticeable ^ect it seems 
x88z H G Merivale Faucit ofB, II. xo€ Snipe— a parlous 
bud to hit, at the best of times. 

2, Dangerouslv cmming, clever, eager, etc ; keen, 
shrewd; capable of harming, mischievous; very 
bad, ‘shocking*; surprising, extraordinary, exces- 
sive, * terrible , ‘ awful *. (In later use colloq, and 
dial') 

a 1400 Ptshll Susan 53 Whon heos parlous \v r perlous] 

S restes perceyued hu play. 1390 Shaks Mids N,i\i 1 14 
erlaken, a parlous feare 1594 — Rich, III, ii iv. 33 A 
parlous Boy go too, you are too shrew’d, c x6zo Fletcher 
& Massinger Trag, Baruastelt il it, He is a SchoUer and 
a parlous Scholler. 1641 Milton Antmadv i 6 Sure some 
Pedagogue stood at your Elbow, and made it itch with this 
parlous Cnticisme. 1658 Cokaine Obstinate Lady v. vi, 
You have a parlous wit, X696 Phillips (ed. 5), Parlous, 
a kind of made Woid, signifying shrewd, notable, a *700 
B E Diet Cant Crew, Parlous, or Pertllous Man, a 
notable shrew’d Fellow. X730 Fielding Cojfee Ho, Poht, 
Ep, Oh I may our youth whose vigour 15 so pailom. To 
Italy be wafted with Don Carlos 1 1839 Bailey Pesfus 
xviiL (1848) X76 Oh 1 you are a parlous little infidel. 

B. as adv. Excessively, ‘terribly*, 'awfully*, 

* desperately *, ‘ precious*. 

X399 Massinger, etc Old Law iti. ii, I am old, you say, 
Yes, parlous old, kids, an you mark me well 1 17^ Hist, 
Ned Evans I 133 The night is parlous cold Ibid, 136 He‘s 
a parlous nch man. x8x7 Keats Lett, Wks. xSSp III. 54 
’Twould be a parlous good thing 1843 Lyttok jCasi Bar, 
i IV, There’s parlous little care from me great xSyo Edgar 
Ruimymede 81 She is parlous handsome, and bewitching to 
look upon. 

Hence Pa'rlonsly adv, ; Pa^rlonsixeBS. 

X4SP-x^Myrr ourLadye 45 How mochemore ♦parlously 
are they traytours to god. 1333 Coverdale 2 Macc iv x6 
For the which they stroue perlously 1663 Killigrew 
Parson's Wed 1 it, in 'RssA.Dodsley'XJN 395 Scorning me, 


Folkesi , Thou art parloosly encompassed Golding 

Cmar viii, (X365) 265 Our souldiers were hindred both with 
the ♦perlousenes of thencounter, & wyth the disaduauntage 
of y« place vjvi Bailey voI. Il, Parlousness, uncajj^ble- 
ness of being equalled, spoken commonly in an til Sense 
X 755 Johnson, Parlousness, quickness ; keenness of temper, 
t Paris, paries. Sc, Obs. rare. Paralysis, palsy. 
a 1585 Montgomerie Fly ting ^24 With paries and plurisies 
opprest, And nipd with nurles. c 16x5 Sir W. Mure Sonn, 
xii. WIb, I 58 Puir, perjurd palliard, plaged w* the parts. 

Parlsy, Parltme, Parly(a)ment, obs. ff. 
Palsy, Pdbloiit, Parliament. Parly, colloquial 
abbreviation of Parliamentary (tram), 
t Parmace'ty. Obs, Forms : 6 parmaoete, 
-citie, -aitie, 6-7 -oetie, 7 -oety,-city, 7-8 -sity, 
7-9 -oetty, -citty; 7 permaoetty, -ceti, 

1 . A popular corruption of Spermaceti, 

1343 Rates of Customs c uj, Parmacete the pounde iur liiidl 
XSTT^ Holinshbd Chron III. 1259/2 The oile being boiled 
out of the head was parmasitie 13^ Shaks z Hen, IV, i. 
iiL 38 The Soveraign’st thing on earth Was Farmacity, for 
an inward bruise X624 Althorp in Simpkinson JrasA- 
zngtonsApp 56 Metridate, Dies coidin, and permacetty of 
every one of them a little c lyao W Gibson Farrier's 
Dispens 11 1 (1734) 34 Pamumly, or Sperma Cetu i8a8 
Craven Gloss, (ed 2)^ Pannacitiy, Sperma-cctl . now con- 
sidered vulgar or antiquated. 

b. Poor marls partnacety • a name for the plant 
Shepherd’s Purse {fapsella Bursa-pastorts), 

X5OT Gerarde Herbal it. xxiii 5 ^ sx 5 Sbepheardes purse 
or Scrip * of some poore mans Parmacetie. 1657 Coles 
Adeun tn Eden xxxv. 71 Shepherds pouch and poor mans 


Parmaceiy, it being in some sort effectual for the same 
things that Parmacety is. 

2 In full parviacety whale \ The Cachalot, or 
Sperm whale. 

1730 S. Dale 5 " Taylods Hist fj* Antiq Harwich 413 
1 be Parmacitty- Whale, or Pot- Wall-fish x8si H M elville 
Whale XVI, 80 Chewed up, crunched by the monstrousest 
parmacetty that ever chipped a boat 

Pormanable, Parmayn: see Pebmarablb, 
Pearmain. 

FarmeliaceoTiB (pajmxlijli'Jcs), a. Bet [f 
mod,L. Parmelia (f. Gr. irdp/ii;, L parma small 
round shield) + -aoeous.] Belonging or allied to 
the lichens of the genus Parmelia, repr by the 
Common Yellow Wall-lichen, So Farme Uoid 
a, [-oid], resembling the genus Parmelia {Cent, 
Diet, 1890) 

Parmenidaan (paimenidr ^), a, {shl) Also 
7 -lan. [f Gr, prop, name Ilap/ievtSijr + -AN.] Be- 
longing or relatmg to Parmenides of Elea, a Gre^ 
philoso^er of the 5th century B, 0., or his philo- 
sophy. D. sb, A follower or disaple of Parmenides. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Iniell Syst 1 iv, § 21 3B7 That Con- 
troversie, betwixt the Heracliticks and Parmenideans Ibid 
§ 3fi 580 The most Refined Platontck and Parmenidian or 
Pythagorick Trinity 1845 Maurice Mar, ^ iIf^^ Philos 
in Encycl Meifop, (X847) II 376/x This search after an 
organ or instrument for the Parmenidean philosophy 
tFa'rmeuter. Obs, \jL,OF, parmentter, in 
med.L, parmentdnus (1148 in Du Cange), of un- 
certain origin. 

Sometimes assumed to be f L. pardmentum, F. paremeut, 
Paramcnt; but the a of the second syllable would not be 
lost in med L. and Fr ] 

A tailor. So f Paxmentery, -try Ohs, [OF. 
parmenterte\, ? the trade of a tailor. 

[1301 Rolls of Parlt I. 246/x NichIola]s le Pann[en]ter 
l}[ab]uit die [prsedicto] . xz.r. In furratura et pellibus 
agntnis x marc] AX307 in Riley Ltber Alhus (z86i) 198 
Farmentery. [« 1400 m Gross Gild Merck II 206 Item 
nul parmenter estraunge ney t cuue ne counfite en sa mesone ] 
z4 inWr-Wulcker6o^39iVim/An««J>apannenter(or 
a scynnere), a 1695 Wood City ofOAford ( 0 . H S.) I 492. 

Parmesan {p^m/zx n), a, and sb Forms : 
6 parmeson, parmasen, -zen, -Bine, -sian, 7 
parxnezan, pormazan, -zme, parmisan, 7-9 
parmasan, 8 -zene, 7- parnxesan ; also 7 par- 
moBant, (-ib-, -iz-), parmasent, (permoysaunt). 
[a. Y.parmesan, It, parmegtano, i, Paftna,'^ 

A. act;. Of or belonging to Parma, a city and 
province (formerly a duchy) of Northern Italy; 
esp, appliw to a celebrated cheese made there and 
elsewhere m North Italy. (Now with capital P) 

1319 Horman Vulg xvii, Ye shall eate parmeson chese. 
x66o F Brooke tr Le Blanc's Treat 328 It becomes firm as 
Parmasan cheese 1883 Stevenson Treas IsL iv xix (x886) 
155 In my snuff-box I canry a piece of Farmesan cheese 
very nutritious. 

B. sb, 1 . Parmesan cheese: see A, (Now 
usually with capital P,) 

1556-68 Withals Did 49 b/i Parmeson, caseusparwensts, 
1377 B. Googe Hereshaclls Hnsb, (ijB6) 147b, The best 
(lieeses are counted the Farmasines 1691-3 Middleton 
& Rowley Changing i 11, A mouse that spoiled him a 
parmesant X633 Ford *Tts Pity i iv, He loved her almost 
as well as he loved parmasent. 1703 Hickeringill Priest- 
cr I Wks. 1716 111.26 Whilst Men five like Rats and Mice, 
only to eat Paxmazene, and run squeaking up and down- 
1842 E FitzGerald Lett (1889) 1 SA) 1 mean to take down 
a Thucydides, to feed on . like a whole Parmesan. 

1 2 Some Italian fashion of dnnkibg. Obs, 
x6o6 DsKKER.S'ev Stnncsx (Arb.) 12 Dninke, according to 
all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as Vp^-Freei^Crambo, 
Pannizant 16x7 T, Young Eng Bane Djb, [Tol quaffe 
Vpsey.freese crosse, Bowse in Petmoysaunt, in Pimlico, in 
Crambo. 

+ 8. The dnchy or territory of Parma. Ohs, 

1702 Lend, Gaz No. 3B22/1 Some of our Men being seized 
in the Parmesan. 1707 Ibid, No 4396/x Those Troops which 
he m the Mantuan and Parmesan 
Pajrmyiigralle, corrupt form of Fabeoal Obs, 
Farmytte, Parmyxtiue, obs. ff. Permit, 
Pbrmiitivb 

Farnassiaii (pamse si^), a, and sb. Also 7 
Paxmassean, PemasBian. [f. L Parnds{s)t-us, 
-e-us (f. Pamasus^ Parnassus) + -an. Cf. F, 
Pamassien,! 

A. ac^, I. Of or belonging to Parnassus; of 
or belonging to poe^, poetic, 

AX644 Quarles Sot Recant Sok xi. 49 Hadst thou what 
strenrth the Pamassean Muse Can blesse tby fauenr wiih- 
X734-F0PB Ess Man iv xx Twin’d with the wreaths Par- 
nassian laurels yield. 1875 E. C Stedman Victanan Poets 
(1876)272 Its composer holds a place in the Parnassian bemi- 
cycle as legitimate as that of Robin Goodfellow in Oheron’s 
court X884 Harpeds Mag, Feb. 335/1 What Parnassian 
flowerets have strewn its course 

b. spec, Epithet of a school of French poetry of 
the latter half of the rpth c,, from the title Pamasse 
contemporaxn of a collection of their poems pub- 
lished in 1866 ; also transf, Cf. B. i b 
190a E Goss^ in Dmly Chron, 20 May 3/x This school 
was that of the Parnassian poets^ who ruled French verse 
fium about 1850 to i8go. 190a — in Encycl Bnt XXVIII. 
256/1 The name of the ‘Parnassian School’ has^ been given 
to a group of poets who belonged to the generation succeed- 
ing that of the Rossettis and Wm. Morris. 
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2 Eivtonu Belonging to the genus Pamassius 
of butterflies, ioxmd m mountainous regions of the 
northern hemisphere. 

B. sh. 1 . A poet : cf. A i. 
i6S9 o» Clettehuid 49 C.'s Wks (1687) 278 Such was 
this pure Pernassiaiii whose clear Jfature To gain a World 
could never brook to flatter. 1899 He?/. July 90 There 

are two souls in these Parnassians 

b. A Piench poet of the Parnassian school. 

x88a J. Claretie m Aiheiusum 9 Dec. 774/a He does not 

speak the tortured language or the Parnassians, but the free 
and dear lafiga^ gaidcis of Mathunn Rdgnier. 1893 
Nation (N, YJ gTeb. loi/a Leconte de Lisle is the head 
of the Parnassians 

2 . Entonu A butteifly of the genus JPamassitts 
at subfamily Pamasstiim* 

Parnassus (p^se*s2^s). Also formeily: 6 
Pernasse, Parnasse, 7 Panxass. [a. L Par- 
nasuSf PamasstiSi a. Gr. napvao'ijy, later napyatreros; 
in Fr. Pamasse,"] Name of a mountain in cential 
Greece, anciently sacred lo Apollo and the Muses; 
hence used allusively m reference to literature, csp. 
poetry. (Cf. Castalia.) 

<ri386 CHAXjcm Frankhn^s Prol. 4gjIsIeepeneaeieon the 
Mount of Femaso He lerned Marcus Tullius Setthero. 1557 
Grimald Funeral Song m ToiteVs MUc, (Arh ) 116 With 
ioyes at heit, in this pernasse [Carabndgel I bode 1579 
Sfchser Shtplu Cal Apr at And eke you Virgins, that on 
Famasse dwell isgx — Tears of Muses 58 Our Syre, that 
raignst in Castalie And mount Parnasse. 1597 The 
Returnefrom Parnassus. 1735 'Scyo^Prol Sat 4 All Eediam, 
or Parnassus, is let out X850 S Dobell Roman vii. There 
are good feet that do not walk Parnassus 

b As the title of a collection of poems. 

x6oo Allot England’s Parnassus or cho^est Flowers 

of out English Poets 1657 J. Poole The English 
Parnassus or, a Helpe to English Poesie. 1810 {itite) 
Gammer Gutton's Garland • or, the Nursery Parnassus 

c. Panuxssus Grass y Grass of Parfiassus^ a white- 
flowered marsh plant, Pamassta falustnsx also 
extended to other species of the same genus. 

Z578-X854 [see Grass ^ 2 bj. 
tPamel. Obs tyiQ.dial Forms: 4p6in6le, 
purnele, 6 peronall, 7 parnell, peinel, 7-8 
pamel, (9 dial, panel), [a. OF. Peronehf Pemele 
:>oL. Pitrmilla a woman’s name, a saint so named; 
popularly viewed as a feminine deny, of Peirtis, 
Peter ] A priest’s concubine or mistress ; a har- 
lot; a wanton young woman. 

1353 Langl. P. pi A IV. X02 Til lordes and ladies louen 
alletreujje, And perneles porfyl be put in heoie whucche 
txgiJhta. C. xviti 71 Of }>sA hat holychorche of he olde lawe 
cleymeh, Fnestes on aparail and on purnele spenen. 1508 
Dunbar Tua, Marat IFoneen 331 A tender j^ronall, that 
mygbt na put thole. 1560-4 Becon Display Popish Mass 
Wks. iii^ 4X b, noppy Ale ai^d Toste, which your^rety 

be done, 1606 Clm^^Cjfance, etcJ^CiSsI) 70 ^is dainty 
Parnell hath no paragon. 1678 Phillips (ed 4), Pamela . 
an Appellation, particularly applied to any kind of wanton 
Woman a x8m Old Ltncolmhtre Ballad (H alliw ), Panels 
inarch by two and three, Saying, Sweetheart, come with me. 

b. Prattling Pamel : an old name for the plant 
London Pride {Saxtfraga nmbrosa). 

X597 Gerardb Herbal 11. cclxiu. 645 Of our London dames 
pratliRg Parnell. 

Farnellism (pa^meliz’m). [See -issr.] The 
principles or policy of the party of Irish membeis 
in the House of Commons led by Charles Stewart 
Parnell from 1880 to 1891, whose aim was lo 
establish Home Rule in Ireland. So Fa'xnelUte, 
a member of this party, a follower of C. S. Parnell. 

1885 spectator 20 June 808/2 We desire ..to see the 
Liberal party wm at the next elections, and win so com< 
pletely that both Toryism and ParnelUsm will be powerless. 
X887 Ibtd, 28 May 723/x The shamelebS and persistent 
obstiuction of the Pariiellite members, 

Farnor, obs. form of Pbrkob. 

+FaTnter, Obs, rare'^K Perh. a contracted 

form of Parmbntjer, 

CX400 Desir» Troy 1591 Parnters, painters, pynneis also. 
Faxo: see Proa. 

Faroooipital (pserpksi'pital), a, (jd.) Amt. 
and Zool. [f. Pab(a-1 i + Occipital.] Situated 
at the side of the occiput, or beside the occipital 
bone ; applied sfec. to certain bones, or processes 
of bone (also called faramastoid), as the jugular 
process of the occipital bone. D. as sb. A par- 
occipital bone 01 process. 

1854 Owen Skel Teeth in Ctre. Sc^ Organ. Nat 1 . 205 

The transverse processes are called the * paroccipitals 
s88i Mivart Ca/62 External to each condyle is an expanded 
process of bone called the par-occipital process. 

Paroeh. (pse'r^), rare, [ad 16th c. L. parochus 
parish priest, for earlier parochiSnus (i2thc ) : cf 
It., Sp. parrocOf Roumanian paroh^ parish pnest ] 
A paii^ clergyman. 

1900 Dixon ^sf. Ch. Eng. (1902) VI. xxxvui. xo6 noUt It 
was as much as to say, You nonconforming parochs,..at 
least you must put on a suiplice. 

FavooMal (pllrd^*kial), a. {sb) Also 5 per-, 
[a. OF. parochial^ parr^^ perr^y in AF. parochiel 
^itton, etc.), ad. late L. parochialds (S. Greg. 
Ep, a 600) , f. late L. parochia diocese, Parish. In 
ME. the ch was prob. (tj).] 


f 1 . Of, belonging, or pertaining to a paiish, or 
parishes in general a Of the ecclesiastical parish. 

I [xaoa Britton 1 xix § 1 Deeglisescathedralesparochieles 
et leTigiouses. X3X4-X5 Rolls of Parli I 297/1 L’Eglise 
de Bosham, q*est paiochiele ] 1393 P<>^nplamt m Peasant's 
Rising (1899} 47 After thofiertone the masse parochtell. 
1426 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II 137 But in his chirche than 
parochialle Of Semt Johan he came with good entent. x6s8 
Coke On Litt iii xi. § 648 344 A church parochiall may be 
donative and exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction. 1641 
Milton Ch, Govt i vi Wks (185*) 122 The poore dignity 
or rather buiden of a Parochial Presbyter 1704 Nelson 
Fast, 4 r Fasts x a (rvso) 598 Tithes are the mam legal 
Support of the Faroi^ial Clerpr, a 18x7 T Dwight Trao 
New Eng (1821) I 16 In these countries what may be 
called parochial schools are everywhere established. 184a 
Bum's Reel. Law (ed 9) I. iv. 299 A paiochial chapel is 
that which hath the parochial rights of chiistening and 
butring; and this didereth m nothing fioxn a church, but 
in the want of a rectory and endowment. 

b. Of or pertaining to tliecivil orpooi-lawpansli 
Parochial hoard, in Scotland, an elective board charged 
with the administration of the Poor Law in a parish (now 
merged in the Pansh Council). 

lyfiS Blackstone Comm I ix. 361 The statute of queen 
Elizidjethj m which the only defect was confining the 
management of the poor to small, parochial districts i8j6 
Dickens Sk Bos (p D ed ) 4 It uas at this period that 
he applied for paiochial lehef 1861 W Bi-ll Diet Law 
Scot 641 /x Assessments [for the lelief of the poor] aie 
imposed by the parochial boards of the seveial paiisliLS, 
1894 Act $6 d 57 Ftci c 73 § 2 (3) Every parochial elector 
may, at any parish meeting give one vote and no more. 

Feitainmg or confined lo a nairowaiea or 
region, as if within the borcleis ot one’s own parish; 
narrow, piovmcial. (Said of aflairs, interests, etc ) 
1856 Emerson Eng Traitsy Literaiine Wks (Bohn) 1 1 , 
113 Paiochial and snop-till politics betray the ebb of life 
and spit It, 1867 Lowell }Vbs. (1890) 11 276 The laiger 
part of contemporary fime is tiuly parochial evciywheie 
1899 C Tri,velyan 111 Daily News 21 Feb 5/1 hfany Con- 
servatives call social lefotm ‘ parochial ’. We claim that it 
15 the first duty of an impcnal people. 

B. Ch. /list. Of or pertaining lo the paiackta or 
charge of a bishop 111 the early Churcli, , 

x86x J G. Sheppard Fall Rome xu 644 To the parodnal I 
cities were attached bishops, to the piovinces metropolilans, 
to the dioceses patriarchs. . 

B. sb. {pare>^ (elliptical uses of the adj ) a. A ! 
parish church, b. A paiisli cleigyman. 

1637 C. Dow Aimo. H Bui ton 189 Cathedrals have 
ever had ceitaine rites which have not beenc used in I 
parochials. 1853 R W Church in Life Dean Lake (looi) ' 
184 In all the matters that happier parochials are so full of, I 
and find the woik and ciuoyment of their lives in 
Hence Faro chially mv, \ Faroxhlfiliiess 
1690 STiLUNGFLErx Charge 40 By the Foui th Council of 
Toledo, the Bishop %vas to Visit his whole Diocesi., Pai o- 
chially, eveiy Yeai , 1840 T. H. Newman Lei. to F. Rogers 
21 Mar , I have little or nothing lo do at Oxford parochially, 
and a gieat deal at Littleniore x866 G Dawson Addr 
Open Free Librt Histoiies. minute lo their parochialness, 
le^e in theii amplitude. 

Parocliia*lic, a nmce-md. [See -ic ] « prec 
X84B Toit's Megi XV. 490 Eloquent speeches were made 
ti^iecede patiiotic or paiochialic resolutions. 

Farocaialisiii (pardukiaUz’m). [See >ish] 

1 . * Parochial’ character or tendency; confine- 
ment of one’s interests to a narrow sphere, with 
indifference to the world outside; local narrowness 
of view; petty provincialism. 

X847 FraseFs Mag XXXVI. 369 The narrow and jealous 
spirit of parochialism xBBx AtheMSum ao July 241/3 
A natuial impatience of the parochialism of the petty Greek 
state X894 Times 7 Mar 3/3 Able to. reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of parochialism and nationalism. 

2 . Absorption in parish duties. 

<^^x884 M. Pattison Mem. ii (1885) 91 They took pains 
with their sermons— were, in short, steeped in parochialism, 
Parochiality (parJakisefliti). [f. late L. pare- 
chidhis Paboohial + -ity.] i 

1 . The quality or state of being parochial. In 
pU Parochial matters, affairs of the parish. 

1769 Sir J. Marriott On Rights tints. 32 [This] would 
be for the lustices to take upon themselves m effect to 
determine tne parochiality of colleges X87X Carlyle m 
Mrs. CIs Lett II 237 Neighbour Chalmers, great in 
parocbiahties, did his best, Ch. Times 28 Jime 587/2 

A rigid parochiality is a thing of the past. 

2 . Jig. Absorption in petty local interests; also 
pi. narrow or lestricted interests or affairs. 

1887 AtJunseum 25 June 829/3 Her limited knowledge of 
real life^ her intense strain of ‘parochiality’, ,, form a rather 
depressing combination xBpa C Rhodes m PaU Mall G 
25 June 3/2 Home Rule will lessen that absorption tn 
trivialities and paiochialities, 

Parochialize (pardu*kiEbiz), v, [f. Paro- 
chial + -IKE.] 

1 , trans. To make parochial. 

0x846 Brit. Crit. cited in Worcester X870 Goulburn 
CathedrtU System 1. 15 Do not parochialise [the Cathedrals], 
or turn them into vast pansh churches xEi86 G. L* Gomms 
LiU Local InshUy A private act., to endose, allot, and 
p^ochialise and make it chargeable to the poor. 

2 . intr. To do pansh work ; to work a parish. 
X87X Earle PAi/tfA Eng, Tongue S 310 Young ladies who 

parson in any way were said to parochtoSze. 
x88x Ch. Times 10 June 382 There are crowds of people who 
have not the very aightest aptitude for parochiauzing. 
Hence Faro*clilallilng vbl. sb. and ppi. a ; 
Faro chiallsa'tiou. 

1877 T. Sinclair Mount (1878) 5 It can well be put, whether 


the parocbialising of great men may not be in some way an 
unmoral kind of pursuit. 1^4 Noncottf 4- tndep n Dec 
ZZ79/2 The new constituencies ought lo be able to rise 
above parochialism^ influences. x8^ Pall Mall G. 4 Dec, 
X r/2 Tne ' patocliializ'ilion ' of our borough contests. A man 
who IS nobody out of his own ward is often within his 
proper district a great gun. 1896 A nitquaiy June 1 71 1 he 
scheme included the parochialization of ihe cathedral 

t Faro’chiau, sb. and a, Obs. Also 4-6 
paroohion, (4 -oohizi, 6 -ochen, perrochiouj^ 
[(a) In ME form, a, OF. parochteny ad med L. 
parocUidn^tis f. parochia y (fl) in eaily mod. Eng. 
conformed to the medL. see Pauish and -an 


The ME. forms are not always sepaiable from the 
parallel senes parosshtetty etc , which gave at length 
pAitiSHBK, panshion ] 

A. sb. 1 . An inhabitant of a parish, a parishioner, 
a X357 Lay Folks Caiech 6z Enio^'giie thair patoclueiis 
and thane sugettes. [13 Cuisor M 26292 (Fairf ) Ahqiia 
if at paiochin fCott pariscben] InsynneJange lyandc has 
bene X377 Lancl. P PI "B v 426 , 1 lean Construe oon 
clause wel and kenne it to ray parochienes [v r p.*iiisshens] ] 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen Flly c 20 Pieatnble, Amongeste the 
pome paiochens of the paiycne Churche afoieseid t55a 
Lyndi say Monaiche 4692 Bol he is oblyste, be icsoun, To 
pi echo on tyll perrochioun 

/3 x5oa Will of Bartelet (Somerset Ho ), Wheras 1 am 

? ai ochian 1529 Cromwi i f in Mernman I^ife 4 Lett (1902) 
62 , 1 gyue and bequetk to the poure pnrochians X765 
Blackstone 1 xi 387 In thisacl a pension is directed 
to be cUslnbuled among ihe poor parodiians, 

2 A parish clergyman lare 
x6ai Bp. Mountacu Dtafribos 401 For payment of the 
Tenth of a Tenth, fiom the Farotluan vnto the Diocesan. 

K 15 M. Davies Aihen But I 177 Edward Brown, 
11 ochian of SmicUvich m Kent. 

B. adj. Of or pei taming lo a parish, parochial 
X3 . Cursor M. 28429 Til oj^er men ban to my light priest 
paiochtn 1604 Ba^com Ch j&’i^Wks 1879 T 357/^ 

A Lompiitation taken of all the parochian churches 1^4 
Maxwlll Prereg. Chr, Kings 72 The Parochian Pope, or 
independent Soveraigne in every Parish. 

FaTOchianar, -or : see Parochirbb 
P arochien, -m : see PABOotiiAR. 
tFarochiu, -ine. Sc. Obs. Also 6 parr-. 

S f late L parochia^ O^.parochcy or "HiK parochify 
oublet of PabisB: the suffix is obscure, cf 
Pabishino.] Parish. 

X500-20 Dunbar Piiwwxvi 56 Sum givis parrochynins ful 
w> d, Kukis of Sanct Barnard and Sanct Bryd Ibid, Iviu 24. 
x^ Reg, Privy Council Scot 1.246 The toun and parochin 
of Dunlermhng. 01578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot. 
(S T S ) I IS9 [He] preichit to the said parochin him self 
1637 Gillespie Eng, Pop Lerem iv. viii 35 I’he gencrall 
Con fession of Faith, swome and subscribed by the scvei all 
Parochmes in the Land. x8xo W. Tennant Papistiv 
A form'd 1. (1827) n The tither In landwart parociuns gaed 
stretchin' 1^x4 Scott Redganntlet Lti xi. He was i>ing 
in the auld kirkyard of Redgauntlet parochme, 

+Paxo*chinal, a. Sc, Ohs.rare-^. [?f Pauo- 
OHIN + -AL ] = Pabocutal a, I a. 

*636 W, Scot Apol Narr (1846) 65 The Paioclnnall and 
Classical Eldersmjps 

t Faro ohiner. Ohs. Chiefly and /w/M. 
Eng. Forms: 5 paroeboner, -anar, 6 -ianar, 
-ianor, 6-7 -mar, -iner, -oner. [f. Paro- 
oniAN (in its ME. forms) + -eb A doublet of 
Pabishionbb. 

c X450 Cov. Myst (Shaks. Soc.) 71 So xulde every curat m 
this werde wyde 3eve a part to his parochoneres that to 
povert slyde x^x Peebles Charters, etc (1872) 188 Paro- 
chanaris 1534 Cranmer Misc JVrit, (Parker Soc.) II 278 
A Controversy between you and divers of your parochinars. 
155a Inv, Ch, Goods Yorhsk , etc, (SuiteeO II 89 TJie sayd 
cuiate and paiochianors. 1552 Abp Hamilton Catech, 
(18B4) 5 That ye reid the samyn Catechisme to your awin 
parochianaris. z^x-a Reg. Prwy Council Scot. Ser, i I, 
205 All and sindrie panochinans, takkismen,, possessouris 
and byaria 1578-9 Ibid. HI. 95 Quhen the parochinnerL 
war absent 01651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 46 
The^rochiners of Restalrig 

fFarochrie. Sc. Obs. [f. paroeh, Pabish + 
-BT.] A parochial area ; a pansh. 

1581 Sc, Acts yas, VI (18x4) That euerie paroche 

kirk and samekle boundts as salbe found to be a sufficient 
and a competent parochne fed. X597 { xoo Parochin] sail 
have >air awin pastoure w»k a sufficient and Reasonable 
stipend. 

Paroek, Parocket: see Parbook, Pabakebt. 
Farode (poeroud). [ad. Gr. ird/io 5 -or passage, 
entrance from the side, esp. that of the chonis in 
the orchestra, also the flist song sung after entrance, 
f. ira/)(a- by, by the side + aSos way.] In the 
ancient Greek drama, The first ode sung by the 
chorus alter its entrance. 

^ 1669 Swinburne Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 206 Between the open- 
ing speech of Silenus and the parode. 1870 R C. /ebb 
SofJwcles' Elecira (cd 2) 49/r The parode or entrance-chant 

Farode, ohs, variant of Parodt sbX 
Farodiahle (pse*n 9 di|abl), a, [f. Pabodt v. 
+ -able.] Capable of bdng paiodi^. 
x8|W Sal Rest. 20 Oct. 467/z Plmty of things .. which, if 
critiazable and parodiable .are as unmistakably poetry as 
anything that was ever wntten. 189$ Saintsbury Corr. 
Impress viii. 73 It is when a thing is mutable; net when it 
is parodiable, mat it stands confessed as second-rate. 

Farodial (pardQ'dflU), [£ L. parff^, a. 
Gr. naptptM Pabodx sbX + -AL.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a parody. 
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1807 E S BARwr Kistftjr Sun 111 xu 124 This parodial 
jeu ^e^rtt raised the glow of the company. 1856 Titan 
Dec. 496 A specimen of the parodial banter to which 
their productions are subject. 
tPa*ro*dic, Math, Qbs, rare, [ad. Gr. 
irapoSiK'-Ss passing, f irapodos a passing, a passage : 
see -10] Applied to any one of the series of 
degrees or powers of the unknown or variable 
below the highest that occurs in an equation 
1684 T Baker Geometr, Key 18 Of the Construction of 
Cubic Equations, affected under no Parodic Degree 5 or of 
Quadrato^quadratic, affected under the first Parodic Degree. 
1710 J. Harris Lex, TecJm II, A Cubick Equation where 
no Term is wanting ; but having all its Parodick Degrees 
177s Asn, ParodiCf regularly ascending or descending as the 
indices of the unknown quantity m adfected equations. 

So t Faro dical a 1 Obs, « prec, 

1)574 Jeakb Artih. (1606) 336 All Magnitudes under the 
Power pi oposed, aie calfed Parodical to the Power 17x0 
J. Harris Lex Techfu II s v , Parodical Degrees in an 
Elation in Algebia, 

Parodic (par^ dik), a 2 rare, [ad Gr. iraptu- 
Sik- 6 s burlesque . see Parody sb 1 and -ic ] 01 
the nature of a parody, builesque 
x8a8-32 in WmsiCR, 1873 Wagner tr TenfftVs Ilht 
Rom, Lit, 11 583 A paiodic poem in deri&ion otP'in 
So Faro dioal ^ 2 — p^ec 

1774 T Warton Hut Eng, Poetry Iviii (18 jo) III, 343 
This version [Drant’s Horace] is very paraphiastic, ana 
sometimes parodical Examiner o.vjlx Pi ofane, parodi- 

cal muse of Hone, Be pleased to keep your distance 1 
t ParO'diouSf ^ Obs rar&-“^, \{,\a,parddia 
Parody 1 4- -ous ] Of the natuie of a parody, 
parodial 

rti704T Brown 1730 I 21 The Silli 

of the Greeks were parodious fiom one end to the other, 
which cannot he said of the Roman Satires 

Parodist (paeTdclist). [ad F. parodtste (1723 
irt Halz-Darm), f. Gr. ttapipZia', see -1ST.] The 
auihoi of a parody. 

174a Melmoth Fitzosh, Lett, xlix, (1749) II 18, 1 have ob- 
served in most of the modern Latin poems a remarkable 
barrenness of sentiment, and have generally found the poet 
degraded into the parooist 1794 Mrs Piozzi. 5 ^w;/. II 276 
Numbeiless have been the parodists of Johnson xf^ J. 
Jacobs ASsops Fables I 197 ^sop's Fables have sufiered 
too from the parodist 

Parodistic (p0er(7di stik), a, [f. prec + -10] 
Of the nature of a parody; that parodizes. So 
Farodi'stlcally adv 

1840 G. S Faber Chrtsfs Disc, Capernaum viii 234 fioiCt 
That gorgeous and seductive adulteress whom the stem 
voice of inspiiation parodistically denounces as the mother 
of harlots and abominations of the earth x88i Dady Tel, 
11 July 2/2 The conceit included some curious parodistic 
variations by Ernst Scheiz on the 'Carnival of Venice’. 

Parodize (paeTiJdaiz), 7;. [f.Gr. nap^pdia Parodt 
sbA + -TZB.] « Pabodt z». (tram and tatr) 

1658 Burton Hau Anton 76 If first you will give me leave 
a little to parodize. x6Bx Blount Glossogr (ed. 5), Parodize^ 
to change the signification of a Verse, by altering some 
words. 1834 T. Hook G Gurney (1836) I sa At that 
period It was the rage to parodize tiagedies 

Parody (p 8 e*rMiJ[^^.l Also 7 parode. [ult. 
ad. Gr vaptpBia a Diirlesque poem or song, f. 
irap(a- beside, in subsidiary relation, mock-, etc, + 
song, poem j perh. immed from L. parodta 
or F, parodie (1633 in Hatz -Darm ),] 

1. A composition in prose or verse in which the 
characteristic turns of thought and phrase in an 
author or class of authors are imitated in* such a 
way as to make them appear ndiculous, especially 
by applying them to ludicrously inappropriate 
subjects ; an imitation of a work more or less 
closely modelled on the original, but so turned as 
to produce a ndiculous effect. Also applied to 
a burlesque of a musical work. 

1598 B. JoNsoN Ev, Man in Hunt, v v, Clem, [reads some 
poetry] How? this is stolnel E.Kn, A Parodie, aparo- 
die I to make it absurder then it was. 1607 T. Walkington 
Opt Glass V. 3S All which in a parode, imitating Virgil wee 
may set dowhe 1693 Hryden JwoenalDep (t697) 34 From 
some Fragments of the Stlhi .we may find, that they were 
Satryrique Poems, full ofParodies , that K, qfVersespatch d 
up from great Poets, and turn’d into another Senw than 
their Author intended them X774 J Bryant Myt/tol II 
132 note. The history of Aristeus is nearly a parody of the 
histones of Orpheus and Cadmus 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) IV 134 1 he dei ivations in the Cratylus are a parody 
of some contemporary Sophist. ^ 

2 . tratisf, andj^. A poor or feeble imitation, 


a travesty. . ^ * 

1830 CoLERiUGE Tabled 5 Oct, The Brussels not . is a 
wretched parody on the last French revolution. x84x w. 
SrMxnm/taiftli /si II.106 Tuscandla, 
hamlet, had a govemmeat whoM compheat^ I*e 

a parody on the Lombard republics 19^ W. M. Ba“say 
in Expositor Mar 210 Such a parody oQustice could be 
parallried only by the very vrorst acts attributed to the In- 

qui^tion^ popular maxim, adage or proverb* 

(Bailey 1730-6). Sotne error.’] ^ 

*+ Parody, jA® Obs, rare, [Only m Chaucer, 
and (after him) in Lydgate ; app. a distorted form 
of F Mriode (14th c), Pemod (not fomd m pig. 
jn its proper spelling till later).] A period; a 
term of duration, life, etc. , . . , r 

?ci374 Chaucer Troylusv, 1548 Among al >is he fyn of 


he parodj e \gloss fjiarl, MS 2280) duracion] Of EeJor gan 
approchen wonder blyue x4xa~ao Lydg. Chron Troy iii 
xxvii (MS. Digby 230) If. 120 b/2 When he parodie of his 
worbi knyjt [Hector] Aprochen shal. Ibid, v xxxviii If. 
190/2 And howe hn-t he [Uhsses] my^te not eitCTpe l‘he 
Parodye h* was for him y shape, 5 ^r Pachas han his 
laste terme set^ 1430-40 — Bochas iv x (MS Bodl 263) 
If 227/2 Parodie \ed 1554 periody] of pryncis in.w nat 
chaunged be Ihe terme sette fro which thei may nat flee 

Parody (pse iddi), v, [f. Parody sbX ; perh 
after F.parodter (1690 in Furetiere) ] 

1 trans To compose a parody on (a work or 
author) ; to turn into parody ; to ridicule (a com- 
position) by imitating it. 

AX745 Pope Q), I have trandated, or rather parodied, 
a poem of Horace, in which I introduce you advising me 
1763 J l^^owK Poeiiy^ Mas, 149 Ihe best Men, as well as 
the best '1 ragedies, were parodied or ridiculed more com- 
monly than the woist 1830 L Hunt Auiobiog II x 24 
He parodied music as well as words. 1894 Lowell in 
LenUtiy Mag May 24/2 [Milton] is easily parodied and 
easily imitated 

1 ). tntr. To wnte or compose a parody 
187s Browning Ansioph Apol, 3365 Aichippos punned, 
Hegemon parodied, 

2 . trans In general sense ; To imitate 111 a way 
that IS no better than a parody, 
x8ox Southey Thalaha ix naic^ I could show that it is the 
trick of Beelzebub to parody the costume of religion 1869 
'R<ximsAdaviSmtiJh]y’ N I. Pref 20 After his death, his 
[Pitt’s] finance was paiodied by incapable successors X878 
Miss J, E. A Brown in Sunday Mag Dec 42 Childien of 
the peiiod, who parody the wajs and the woildlinessof men 
and women 

Paroe, obs form of prdhu * see Proa. 

+ Paroece. Obs, lare [ad L paroteta,^ Gr, 
rrapoiKta, see PARISH] A parish (Are-formation 
of the word after L. and Gr.) 

1564 Brief Exam ^***^** ij b, As yf j ou saw m one of your 
paroeces, what is conuenient for the whole Realme find 
*»*###* ij, It shall not he lawefull for you to vse tliem 
before your paroeces. 

t Paroe cian. Obs.rare'^^ [l.'L pai tecta (zqq 
prec ) + -AH.] A parish piiest. 

1723 t** Dupids Eccl Hut vjth C I v. 83 The Priests 
ordained for the Government of these Churches were call’d 
also Priests of a Pansh, 01 Paruecians,and in fine, Rectors 
or Curates, a name which is become most common 
ParOBCiOTlS (parf*Ji3s),<? Bot \i. Gt, vbpoiKos 
dwelling Side by side, irctpoiHia the condition of so 
dwelling (see Parish) -b -ous ; after dlcectous^ etc ] 
Having the male and female reproductive organs 
growing beside or near each other, as in certain 
cryptogams Plence Faros’ciously adv , Faroe ol- 
ousuess ; so Farcsoism (parf siz’m), the condition 
of being paroecious, 
in Cent, Dai 

il Parosmia (parfmia) Rhet, [L., a. Gr. 
vapotpta by-word, proveib, f. vapoip-os by the way, 
f vap(a- by + olftos way, road ] A proverb, adage. 
Plence f Faroe mial a =» Pabcemiac a. 1 . 

1386 A Day Eng. Secr^ary n <1625) 80 Paroemia, called 
amongst vs an Adage, or common saying, as thus Who so 
toucheth pitch, shal be defiled therewith 1389 PinrENHAMt 
Eng Poeste (Arb ) 199 Panmia, or Prouerb, or, as we vse to 
call them, old said sawes, os thus As the olde codee crowes 
so doeth the chick A bad. Cooke that cannot his owne 
fingers lick 1652 Urquhaht yevoel Wks, (1B34) 292 Alle- 
gories .. parabolaiy, aenigmatick or paraemial. 1716 M. 
Davies Athen Brtt, II. To Rdr, 1, I take these eighteen 
Paroemial Effata’s for unquestionable Axioms. 

ParOBmiac (parfraiak), a, (sbls [ad. Gr. 
vapot/MaK-os (m both senses), f. vapoipla : see prec ] 

1. prop. Of the nature of a proverb, proverbial ; 
in quot. « Fabasolio i (after vapotpia *= rapafioX'/j 
in St John's Gospel). 

x8ao A Knox m Carr, w, Jehb (1834) II 431 It is a tran- 
scendant piece of parcemiac composition 

2 . Gr, Pros Applied to a form of verse: see B. 

1899 Bentley Pheu, 133 The Anapaest Feet run on to the 

Parcemiac, that is, to the end of the Sett as if the whole had 
been a single Verse X778 Bp Lowtii p 7 elufu Dtss, Isamh 
p xxxii, Somewhat like the parcemiac verse of the Greeks. 

B, sb. Gr, Pros, Ine short Ime (anapaestic 
dimeter catalectic) with which an anapaestic system 
usually ends, 

X803 R, PoHSON Let Dalzel in Mas, Crit, 1 . 334 The propor- 
tion of paroemiacs to other anapaests is scarcely one m ten, 
Paroamiogfraplier (parrmip-grafai). [f Gr. 
napoipua: see Pabcbmia, -0, and -obaphbb.] A 
writer of proverbs. So Faroamlo grapliy, the 
writing of proverbs ; a collection of proverbs. 

X79x-i8a3 DTsraeli Cur, Lit, Philos Proverbs, The 
royal paroemiographer classes among their studies, that of 
' understanding a proverb and the interpretation , Ibid, 
note, England may boast of no inferior parcemiographers. 
x 8 x 8 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag XLVl. 404 B seems to 
have been the model of the Paiceraiography of Howell 

Farcdmiolosnr (parfmipdodgi). [f. as piec, : 
see^ooT] ThVsubject of proverbs. So Farcs- 
xnlo loglst, one who treats of proverbs. 

z83s FrasePs Mag, VI 501 A fmthful Ustorian of the 
parSniology of his country. x86i W K, KxuxProo all 
Hat (ed. 2) 93 That is all that Scotch paroemiologists con- 
descend to tefi us. 

FaroicioiiB, a, Bot, » Pakcboious, 

1890 in Cenb, Diet, 

Paroish, -ien, obs. ff. Pabish, Pabishebt. 


Parolee, Parokeet, obs. ff PAiiROCK,PAiLtKEET. 

Parol (pae r^l), sb, and a:. Forms » 5-8 parole, 
6 parrall, 5-7 paroU, 7 parroH, 6- parol [Ong 
pat ole, a. AF and F,/ar<7/e •— late pop. \s,paratila 
pafovo/at—paiabola word, speech, orig, story, 
Parable ] 

A. sb, 1 , Something said or spoken; an oral 
statement or declaration ; an utterance , a word 
Chiefly in Zaw , now only in the legal phrase by 
paiolj by word of mouth. 

[*377 La-ngl. P pi, B xv. 113 aren enblaunched with 
btle paroles and with clothes also ] 1474 Caxton C/iesse 12 
The symple parole or worde of a prj nee. 1587 T pAYNrLL 
tr. Aniaats de Gaula To Rdr , The dulcet and sweete paroUs 
of his pmaniour 1394 Wi:st 2nd Pi Symbol. § 43 If the 
submission were by paioll x^r^Qvnuyfshs Theapk xrii cix 
250 But Saints with an attentive hope from high On Heav’ns 
Paroll do live and die, 1714 Scroggs Courts-leet (ed 3) i6o 
A Lease for three Yearb by Paiol is a Porfeitiiie 2844 
Williams Real Piab (1877) 3^9 A tenancy at will may be 
created by parol, or ny deed 

2 . Law The pleadings fileddu an action (formerly 
presented by woid of moulli). 

[1398 Kitchin Le Court Leete ei Conti Baron 193b, 
Farol fuit mise sauns lour m piecipe vers prioi ] ax 6 zs 
Sir H Finch Laiv (1636) 360 If the tenaunt plead a 
wanantie with assets against him, the parroll shall ckmurre. 
1741 T Robinson Gavelktmlxi 108 And the youngest Son 
. shall have his Age, 01 the Paiol shall demur. X788 Black- 
stone Comm HI, 300 177a JacoPs Loro Diet, Parol^ or 

Pleadings, are the muLiial altei cations between the plaintiff 
and the defendant , which at present aie set down and de- 
livered into the proper office in writing, tho’ formerly they 
were usually put 111 by iheir counsel ore tenus, or vwa voce 

B. adf^ [attiib use of the sb ] 

1 . Expressed 01 given orally , verbal, oral Now 
only in Lesw, in such phiases as parol evidence, as 
distinguished from documentary evidence. 

1801 Holland Pliny (1634) TI 31 Topping the heads of the 
highest Poppies there glowing, without any answere parole, 
[he] dispatched them away xdz?^ Fcltham Resolves 
n Ixxxii 334 He gave him a Law Parole; and inscribed it 
in his heart 1706 Phillips s.v lytll. Will Parole or 
Nuncupative JVill, a Will only by Word of Mouth 1788 
Blackstont Comm, III xxiii. 367 Proofs, (to which the 
name of evidence is usually confined,) are either written, 01 
parol, that is, by word of mouth. 1878 Digby Real Prop 
X. § I 379 Ihe other terms of the tenancy may be proved 
by parol or verb'll evidence without writing, 

2 . Law, Made (as a contract or lease) by word 
of month or in a wilting not sealed, 

1390 Acts Privy Council XIX 178 A lease parol for 
three yeares of certauie growndes. x8oo Manchester^ Court 
Leet Rec, (1883) II 158 Adam Smytbe houldetb a Dutighill 
. of Tames Radclyffe by lease pai rail 17x7 N Riding Rec 
VIII 35 Let to Ralph Wilson by paroli-lease. .for seven 

i ears 1834 Penny Cycl 11 . igs/i Binding by deed poll, or 
y an agreement to execute an indenture, oraparol binding, 
have been held not to constitute an apprenticeship 

Parole (par^tt'l), sh Also 7 -ol, -oil. [a, mod. 
F. parole (parol) word (see prec.), in sense * formal 
promise, engagement,* parole d'honneur word of 
honour, honourable engagement.] 

1 In {\PX, parole of honour \ Word of honour given 
or pledged; esp. Mil, the undertaking given by 
a piisoner of war that he will not try to escape, or 
that, if liberated, he will return to custody under 
slated conditions, or will refrain from taking up 


arms against his captors for a stated period, gener- 
ally for so long as the war tiien going on shall 
last. A person so liberated is said to be on parole^ 
a x6x8 Beaumont Antiflatomc iii, Loves Votnes inthrale 
each othexs souIe, Till both of them live but upon Faiole. 
£x648 Short Ahridgem Britands Dufemperqi Upon his 
word of honour, or upon his paroll, as soldiers now call it. 
z858-9in T, Burton's Diary [jAstZ) IV. 6 Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Trevoi moved that his parole might be taken Sir Arthur 
Haslengge The word parole is anew word; I move that 
the Sergeant take his bond. Sir George Booth Seeing 
that we all understand not French, let us take his word , 
that IS English . Sir Richard Temple His word is sufiicient 
1658 WiLLSFORD Secrets Nat xgB Licens'd to go upon their 
Paroles. x68s J Davics tr Mandelslds Trax. 130 Finding 
means to make an escape, contraiie to their paiole 1700 
AsTRYtr SaavedraPaxardol, 2« Aversions upon him 
for the Breach of his Parole 1722 Db Cd, yack (1840) 
3x5, 1 . took their paroles of honour for my safety 1778 R. J 
Meigs in Sparks Corr. Amer Rev (1853) I 263, 1 arrived 
here the 220 instant, from Quebec, on my parole of honor, 
to return when called for. 1837 Lockhart ,S'<.^//xxvit note. 


A good many French officers, prisoners of war, had .been 
livii^ on parole m Melrose. x88o Dixon JPtndsor IV. xxvui. 
250 ’They had broken their parole and fled. 


250 Xney iiad broken tneir ]^arole ana nea. 

D. ellipt. The condition of being on parole. 

X667 Annb Wyndham Kinfs Concealm. (i68i) 76 They 
had lately obtained their Paroles. X855 ^Macaulay Hut 
Eng.xn (1871)1 735 This man [Rich Hamilton] bad violated 
all the obligations, .had forfeited Jus military parole 

2 . Mil The password used only by the officers 
or inspectors of the guard ; distingmsbed from 
the countersign given to all the men on guard, 

*777 W. Dalrympus Traio, Sp, 4* Port, xlm, ’The governor 
of Madnd, having received the parole, he enters the room 
to the ambassadors. 1844 Regul, &• Ord, Army 260 The 
Officers to be formed about forty paces in front of the 
centre, in two Ranks, facing the Line where they are to 
receive the old Parole. 

fg 1781 Johnson 8 May in Boswell, Classical quotation 
IS pasde of literary men all over the world 
S. attnb, and Comb, 
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18x2 C/iran m Anfi, 89/2 A considerable number of 
officers have,. been ordered into confinement, for breaches 
of their parole engagements. 1900 ig Sept 4/2 
It IS difficult to see how we can with any show of fairness 
inflict any severe punishment on the parole-breakers. 

Parole (paron 1), v [f Parole ] 
tl ifttr. To pledge one’s word Ods. 

17x6 Bp Kicolson m Elbs Oftg' Lett Ser i III 392, 

I dare pniole for him, if the Government sends him back 
he’ll never petition for another return into his native country* 

2 trans^ To put (a pnsoner) on liis parole, to 
liberate on parole. 

1863 Emerson Evianc Pfoclam (Cent), The President 
by this act has paroled all the slaves m America , they will 
no more light against us 1893 Lcland Mem II xoo If 
you get [him], don't parole him Shoot him at once. 

b. To liberate (a prisoner) on his own 

recognizances 

x888 Troy Daily Twws 7 Feb (Farmer Amer\ The 
defendant was paroled on his own recoCTisance xB88 N Y, 
Herald 29 July (ibid ), He was parolea until August 8 
Hence Paro led ppl put upon parole. 

1898 Dculy Hews 7 Jiilie 5/4 The Spanish are already in 
American debt for paioled prisoners 
Paroli(pa [a F,^a5«7/i(Oudmot 1653), 
a. It paroit * a grand part, set, or cast, at dice * . 
cf parolare * to set or play at a grand part at dice ’ 
(Florio 1611) ; Pderiv. of pa^a pair, couple ] In 
faro and similar card games, lie leaving of the 
money staked and the money won as a fuitlier 
stake ; the staking of double the sum before staked. 
Cf. Parley 

170* Farquhar StrH IVtldiuru i, I can dance a minuet, 
play at picquet, or make a paroli, with any Wildair m 
Christendom. Ibid, 11, 11, The capot at picquet, the paroli 
at basset, X709 Cox ion Compl Gamester (ed j) X79 The 
Paioli IS . . having won the Couch or fiist Stake, and having a 
mind to go on to get a Sept-etde-va^ you ciook the Comer 
of your Card, letting your Mouy lie without being paid the 
vallue of It by the Talltere, 176a H Waltole Lett , to 
Montagu clxxx. My fiiendship goei to sleep like a paioli at 
Pharoah, and does not wake again Ull their deal is over 
1794 SpoHing Mag, IV. 43 That no parohs stand which are 
lost, and should lelire 183S Iloylds Games 46 At Rouge 
et Noir .Paroli Double the sum staked the fiist time. 
1844 Thackeray B, Lyndon ix (1886) 127 When I turned up 
the ace of hearts and made Paroli 
Hence Paroli z;, to stake one’s money over 
again, plus that gained by it. 

*838 Hoyle's Games 61 When a punter ^ins, he may cither 
take his money or paroli should he again piovc successful, 
he can paroli for quince and le va 
Paroliat (parJn h&t). rat e [In sense i, f. Parol 
sb , ; in 2, f. Parole sh, + -ist ] 

1 1 A nsei of affected words. Ohs, 

1604 T Wright Passiom iv 1 1x2, I heard once one of 
these worthy paiohsis who had got by the end the word 
*intricat't he tould . that such a genlleiiian and he did 
beare most * mtneat ’ loue one to another [meaning] intier 
2. One released on parole. 

1901 Scotsman j 6 Apr. 8/3 Parolists. admit that further 
resistance signifies dally increasing miseiy for all 
Parolivary (parp livari), a Attaf [Para-Ii] 
Adjacent to the olivaiy body of the brain. 

1^3 Syd, Sac, Lex , Pa} olwary hody^ the Root-zone, 
anterior 

II Paromoeou (ppci^nnr^n). Giam, [mod L., 
a. Gr. ira/idftotov, neuter of TrapSjWios closely re- 
sembling, f. irap(a^ Para-1 + SfMtos like,] The 
beginning of two or more woids in a sentence with 
the same letter; alliteration. 

X706 Phillips, ParomceoHy a Figure in Grammar when all 
the Words of a Sentence begin alike, or with the same 
Letter, as O Ttte^ iu/e, Tati, itbt tanta Tyraune tnhsU, 
*793 Hely tr, O'Plalieriy's Ogygta II 74 In every fouith 
pAit of a distich, there should be a paiomseon of two words 

Paromolofi^ (piBrdmplod^i). Rliet, Chiefly 
in L, form paromologia. [ad. Gr» 7rapofJLo\oyla 
partial admission, f. ira/)(a- subsidiary + d/xoAoyta 
agreement, admission, Hohoiogy ] A rhetorical 
figure in which something is conceded to an ad- 
versary in order to strengthen one’s own position. 

1586 A. Day £ng. Secretary u (1625) 97 Paramologta, 
where we grant one or more things meet to be marked or 
allcdged, and forthwith doe inferre thereupon <sufficient 
whereby to ouerthrow it. idgy J Smith Myst Khei 115 
Sometimes we confesse that which will not prejudice us? 
and this is called Paiomologiay confession as, I grant that 
they are 1 esolute, but to their own undoing. 1884 Webster, 
Paromology \ so m later Diets. 

So f Faromologe tic a [f, Gr irapoiiokoy^Tv to 
admit], of the nature of an admission. 

x6sa URWHARr S^ewelWks, (1B34) 29a Figurative express 
sion? paradoxical, paramologetick, paradiastolary 

Faromplialooele (patp'miabs^). Path, [f. 
Par(a- 1 + Gr 6ii(pa\6s navel + tnmonr ] * A 
hernia near the umbilicus ’ Soc, Lex, 1893). 
Hence Paro mplialooa'Uo a, 

1857 Mayke Exp, L , Paromphalocele, Paromphalocelic 

II Paronomasia (^^m^izia, -siS). Also 
errm, 7-8 paraii-* [L,, a. Gr. vapovofiaala, f, 
irap(a- Paba-1 I + ivopaaia naming, after wapovo- 
p&ipiy to alter slightly in naming.] A playmg 
on words which sound alike ; a word-play ; a pun. 

*579 E* K, SpenseYs Sheph, Cat Jan. Gloss , A Parono- 
masia or playing with the word, where he sayth / hne 
tktUu Ussse^ alas etc. 1866 Dryden Ann, Alirab, Let 


Sir R. Howard, The jingle of a more poor paranomasia 
1727 Pope, etc Art of Sinking 97 The Paranomasia, or 
Pun, where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks 
twice as much by b&ng split. xBgo Scorr Monast xxxiii, 
A most idle paronomasia. 1879 Expositoi X. 20 Both 
classes of paronomasia are found in St. Paul. 

Hence Panronoma'Blali Faxouoiua slan, Faro- 
nomaaia’stio adjs,^ of or pertainmg to parono- 
masia ; characierized by paronomasia; so Farouo- 
ma'stio, -loal adps,^ Faxoxioma'sticaily adv 
1823 New Monthly Mag VIII 108 [This] raised aludicrous 
*paronomasialassociauon in theminds ofsome ofthe audience. 
1890 Sai, Rev 13 Sept 300/2 The playful, *paronomasian 
method of the poet xgoa Speaker 4 Jan. 400/1 The finesses 
allusive, ’‘paronomasiastic, and the like of the Erasmmn 
Latin c 18x0 CoLEiiiDGE m Lit Rent (1838) III 266 The 
very letter of the famous *pai onomastic text proves that 
Peter’s confession, not Peter himself, was theioclc. 1664 H 
More ExP 7 hpist, Pief bij, The sound of ©udreipa and 
duyaretpa are near enough for ^paronomasticall Allusion in 
any mdiffeient man’s judgement whatsoever, 1888 Book^ 
worm I 273 Cleverly parouomastical is ‘ A Cursory History 
of Sweai mg ’ by Julian Shai man. 1846 TREGELLEb Gesemus’ 
Hehr Lexicons v For the purpose of ^paronomastic- 

ally answering to the words 

t Parono'masy. Obs Also 7 eiron, paran-. 
[a* F, paromviasu (1557 w Hatz.-Parm,),] » 
Paronomasia. _ • 

x6ox B JoNSON Poetaster iii. i, A kind of pmanomasie, or 
agnomination a 1677 Barrow Set m, Wks. 1716 1. 142 Some 
elegant figures and tiopes of rhetorick paronomabies, 
oxymoions and the like, fiequently used by the best speakers 
II Paronychia (prer^^ni kia). Also 7 paromy- 
cline [L , a Gr. mpoowxM a whitlow, f ira^(o- 
Para -1 I beside + ovv^y ovmx- nail. In F pa?o- 
nychze (Par^ c Cf. also Panabioium ] 

1 Path, An inflammation aboiil the finger-nail , 
a whitlow. 

*597 [See Panaricium] callede Panarts or Parontchia 
1663 Boyle Use/, Exp Nat Philos ii v xi, 229 Tormented 
with a Parofsyc/iia for four dates together x6^ PniLUrs 
(ed Paronythie, a preternatuial swelling m the Fingers 
ends, very troublesome. r74t A Monro Anat, (ed 3) s 
The deep-seated kind of Paronychia 1874 Roosa Dis Ear 
X20 The pam will be intense, like that fiom a paronychia 

2 , Bot, A genus of heibaceoiis plants (N, O 
IUecebiacesd)y with naiiow leaves, and conspicuous 
silvery stipules usually concealing the minute 
apetalous flowers; whillow-wort 
1666 Locke Lei, to Beyle 24 Feb , B ’s Wks 1772 VI 537, 
1 have endeavoured to provide paronychia, and I think 1 
shall be able to forwaid piciLy good sioie of it it begins to 
be 111 fiowei about a foitnight hence. z86x Miss Pratt 
Flower, PI 11. 315 

lIcQce Fibxoxiy'clual, Farony Ohio adjs {Path^y 
pertaining to or ofthe nature of }3ai onychia, 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex,i Paronydiic, 1890 Cent, Diet , 
Paionychial 

Parouyiu (paTMm). [ad. Gr. waptavvfiov, 
from neuter of iraptjwfios * formed by a sbght change 
of the word, derivative'.] A word which is derived 
fiom another, or from the same root; a derivative 
or cognate word 

1846 Smart Suppl , Paronyme, a paronymous word, x888 
P, Shorcy in Amer, Jml, Phtlol, Oct 290 Plato was 
detei mined to preserve the dignified associations of Being 
and Its paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to 
honor. 

b. *A word of one language which translates 
a word of apother with only a difference of termina- 
tion or otlier slight change' {Cent, Diet, 1890): 
cf. Paronyhize, Paeonymy 3. 

Plence Faxony mic a, = Fabonymous. 

1890 in Cent, 

Paronymize (parp nimoiz), v, [f. prec. + 
-IZB.] tram To convert into a paronym; to 
adapt (a foreign word) by givmg it a native form. 
So Faxonymlaa'tion. 

1883 B G Wilder in Proc Amer, Assoc Adv Sc, 
XXXIII. ^zijitotey I have suroested that, in English works, 
*so far as possible, the names be given an English aspect by 
paronymisation. 1889 Nation (N Y) 18 July 58/3 The 
Latin words are commonly paronymized rather than trans- 
lated into inelegant or misleading heteionyms, ^g,pedun- 
cuius is Anglicised as pedtmeUi not/ooflet 

Paronymous (parp’nimos), a [f, Gr. irap&- 
vufi-os (see Paronym) + -oos.] 

1 . Of words : Deuved from lie same root ; radi- 
cally connected, cognate. 
x66i Blount Glossogr (ed, 2), Paronymous (Gr ), pertaining 
to words or terms that have denomination from the same 
tlung, but differ in case or termination. 1697 tr. Burgers- 
dtcuts Jus Logic 1. xxv 100 A Paronymous is a Concrete 
Word, and so denv'd from the Primitive, as that it differs 
only from it in Termination. 1827 Whatkly Logic 111. viii, 
157 The Fallacy that paronymous words ^ e. those belong- 
ing to each other, as the substantive, adjective, verb, &c of 
the same root) have a precisely correspondent meaning, 
which IS by no means universally the case. 1832 Austin 
yurtspr,^ (*879) I xxiv, 482 The term ’delitum' is exactly 
coextensive with the,, paronymous expression 'debtor ’. 

b. Derived from a word iu another language 
With the same or similar form. 1890 m Cetd, Diet, 
v + 2 (Seequots.) 

1836 Smart, Parpnymousy near to another word in meaning, 
as distinguished from synonymous , . it may be said that there 
^ few if any synonymous words in a language, but many 
that gn paronymous, 1845 Worcester, Pafotymous, alijU 
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in sound, but differing in orthography and signification , as, 
car and hen 

Paronymy (parpmmi) [f Gr iraptjpvp-os 
(see Paronym) + -y. (Gr. irapwvvpia = a by-name, 
a surname,)] 

1 1 . = Paronomasia Obs 

1627 W. Sclater Exp, 2 Thess (1629) 29 Tribulation to 
them that trouble. The paranomasie, 01 paronymie, I 
thinke is not casuall, but intended to point at the Talto 
God holds in recompencing 

f 2 . The family of words denied from one root 
x68a Weekly Mem, Ingen 37s The Paronymie 01 deriva- 
tives from thence 

3. P'ormation from a word in another language 
with but slight change; adaptation of a foreign 
word to native word-types. 

1885 B G, Wilder in /ml Neivous ^ Ment Dts July (^//i) 
Paionymy versus Heteronymy as Neuronymic Principles 
1885-9 Fuck's Handbk Med Sc. VIII s*9 (Cent) The 
i elation between the Latin pons and the ¥iench pofit is one 
of paronymy ; but between Pons and the English bridge it 
is one of heteronymy 

Paroo, obs. ymr, ^ra/iu • see Proa 
II Paroophoron (paer<7|^'f6rpn) Anat [mod 
L., f PARfA-l + Sophotm ovary] a « Paro- 
VARIFM. b A small remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the female, corresponding to the parepi- 
didymis in the male. So (iFaxooplioxi tls Path , 
inflammation of the paits adjacent to the ovary, 
1872 Peaslle Ovar Tumors 12 The paroophoron, or 
parovarium, is a rule of embryonic life x88i Bauouk 
Comp Emhryol, 11 xxiii ^7 Remnants of the anterior 
non-scYual parts of the Wolflian bodies have been called 
by Waldeyer parepididymis in the male, and paroophoion 
in the female 1893 Syd Soc Lex , Pai obphoi itis, 

Paropa, -pos, a fabric : see Pebopub 
Parophite (pse'rd^foit). Min, [Named 1852, 
f. Par(a -1 I + Ophite, from its resemblance to 
ophite or serpentine.] A variety of Finite, allied 
to agalmatolite, of vanoiis colours (greenish, 
yellowibh, reddish, or greyish). 

x862 Dana Man. Ceol, § 67. 6x The Parophite of Hunt ib 
a rock of similar composition, from Canada 
II Faro'psis. I^ath, [mod. L., f. Gr. tropa- 
rAR(A- 1 + o^is sight, vision.] (See quot.) 
xSaa Good Study Med III, 198 Paropms is literally 
'diseased or depraved vision' The ophthalmic mono- 
graphists..have most unmercifally enlarged the list under 
this genus xZigjyitciHSL Expos, Lex, 

Paroqiiet (pseTd^ket). [Another form of Para- 
keet.] 

1 Parakeet, q. v for forms and quotations. 

2 Comb, Paroquet (perxoquet) auk, a small 
auk, Ombrta psiitacula {Cyclorhyrnhus psitlaculns ) , 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the northern 
Pacific ; paroquet-bur, a name in Jamaica of the 
plants of the genus Tnumfeita : see qiiot, 

z8oa BmcLEY Amm Biog. (1813) II. 345 The Ferroquet 
Auk 15 found m flocks m Kamtschatka, in the isles towai ds 
Japan, and on the western shores of Amciica 2835 Penny 
Cycl. ill. xo^i I he Perroquet is about eleven inches 
m length ..The head, neck, ancrupper parts arc black, 
blending into ash-colour on the fore part of the neck , the 
under parts fiom the breast are white , the legs are yellowish 
z866 Treas Bot, 1x76 In Jamaica the name Paroquet Burr 
IS given to them [species of Tnumfeita], on account of the 
green paroquets feeding on their ripe fiuits or burrs. 
Paroral (paro® ral), a. Zool, [f. rAR(A-l i + 
Oral Situated beside the mouth ; applied to 
a senes of cilia in certain mfusonans, 
x882 W Savillb Kent htfusorta IL 762 A fourth, but as 
yet rarely observed, series [of cilia] obtaining m Gastro- 
styla he proposes to distinguish as the ' paroral ’ one. 

Parorcliid (parp jkid). Anat, Also in L. form 
parorchis, [ad. mod L, parorchisy f, Par(a -1 + 
Gr. Spxis testicle . cf. orchid'] The epididymis. 
X878 Bell Cegenbaut^s Comp, Anat 614 1 he vasa effcrenlia 
pass to a parorchis. Ibid 6x7 The primitive kidneys are 
partly united with the testes, and there form the parorchtds 
(epididymes). 

II Parorexia (pscrore ksia.) Path [mod.L,f. 
Par(a- 1 + Gr. o/)€/*y appetite.] Perverted apjielite. 

1898 Allbutfs Syst Med V. 500 In neurasthenui thi;> 
anorexia o^arorexia leads to emaciation. 

Paros,Parosche, (-osse, -ossh(e,) -en, -ian, 
obs ff. Parish, -en. 

Paroschen, ? scribal error for parosche. Parish. 
CX330 R Brunne Citron Wace (Rolls) 5774 To a dyoci&e 
langed a cite, & ordened paroschens [v, r parisches, wace 
parosces] for to be. 

II Parosmia (par^'zmia). Path, [mod.L., f. 
Par(a- 1 I + Gr. 6 <Tfjdj smell.] Perverted sense of 
smell Also (irreg.) Faro*8^8. 
x822 Good Study Med, UL 254 Parosmts, Morbid Smell 
Sense of smell vitiated or lost ITus Is the parosmia and 
anosmia of maiw writers X884 H. Mackenzie Dis, Throat 
4' Nose II. 472 Parosmia is often met with in lunatics. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst Med. IV^ 695 Parosmia, or pttversion of 
the sense of smell, in which imaginary or subjective per- 
ceptions of odours are present. 

Parosteal (p^p'stzial), a. Anat,, Zool,, Path, 
[f. Gr. irap(a- Paba -1 i + dtrrior bone: see Osteal ] 
« PABOSTOnO. 

X854 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat, (1874) Z46 Osseous 
tumours,. . and espedally articnladonsr called by Virchow 
parosteal tumoura 1870 IRolleston Antm, Li/k 38 Those 
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*parosteal’ bones which are developed from the skin and 
the subcutaneous and aponeurotic tracts underlying it. 

So ParoBtio (parp*stik), a. Path. [f. modL. 
parostia\^ pertaining to or characterized by 
parostia or defective ossification, 
i8aa>34 Goodes Study Med (ed 4) IV 348 A parostic dia- 
thesis seems from some cause or other to ha\e existed 

liParOStosis (pserpst^u^sis), AnaUy Zool, 
Path. [f. as prec. + -osis ] The formation of 
bone outside the periosteum, as in the integu- 
ment or connective tissue, or the sheaths of blood- 
vessels. {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1893 ) Hence Paro- 
ato*tic of or formed by parostosis. 

1870 Rolleston Amm Ltfe Introd 63 No 'parostotic* 
hones are ever developed m relation with either limb>gudle. 
Pajpot, obs. form of Pabrot, 

Parotic (parp*tik), a, Anat and ZooU [ad. 
mod L. pardttc~uSf F. paroiique^ f, Par(a- 1 i + 
Gr, owr, drr- ear, d;rtxdr of the ear] Situated 
beside or near the ear ; parotid. 

1857 Mavnb Expos, Lex t The parotic region in birds 
IS the turn of the ear. 1871 Huxley Ve^t Amm v. 
320 The parotic apophysis on the posteiior face 1B93 Syd 
Soc Lex , Parotic process^ m the skull of the Teleosieit 
formed by the union of the Pierottc and bones. 

Parotid (par^'tid), a, and sb. Also 7-8 -ide. 
[a. Y, parotide (1545 m Hatz-Darm.), or ad. L, 
pard/iSf parotid- : see Parotis.] 

A, adj, {Anat , ZooL^ Path,) Situated beside or 
near the ear; apphed esp to a lobulated race- 
mose gland (in man, the largest of the thiee 
salivary glands), situated one on each side, just m 
front of the ear, and having a duct {parotid duct 
or Stenson's duct) opening into the mouth opposite 
the second upper molar tooth ; also to the arteries, 
nerves, veins, etc. belonging to the same region, 
and to inflammation, tumours, etc occurring in it, 

1687 Phil Trans, XVI. 4S6 Neither was &ere any swell- 
ing formed in the Kaxillary or Parotide Glandules 1758 
J, S, Le DratCs Ohserv Surg (1771) ro The Parotide is not 
a single Gland. x8aft-^ S Cooper First Lines Surg, iv. 
(ed 5) 3x1 The parotid duct passes beneath die integuments 
of the cheek over the masseter muscle 1877 Roberts 
Handbk Med (ed. 3) 1 178 Mumps is chiefly characterized 
anatomically by inflammation of one or both parotid glands. 
2878 Kikgzett Amm, Chem 53 Parotid saliva is alkaline 

and VISCOUS, 

B. sb, L Anat, and Zool The parotid gland. 

1770 T, Percival Ess, (1777) I, 383 Indurated parotids, 

and deafness have ensued X84X-7X T R. Jones Amm 
Kvigd,^ (ed. 4) 83s The paiotids vary principally in their 
propoitionate size 

T 2 . Path A parotid tumour. Ohs, 

1747 tr Astruc’s Fevers 2x4 Parotids, which are nothing 
else nut tuimfied lymphatic, not salival glands, situated about 
the neck, ears, etc. These tumours have given occasion to 
two different systems for their explication. x8o8 Med yrnl, 
XIX. 450 We saw some parotids, but almost all were mortal, 
notwithstanding the stimulating topicks. 

So Paifotlde*aI, Parotide *aii oi^r. « Parotid a , ; 


II Parotiditis [see-rjris] = Parotitis 
xSjr R Knox Cloquet* s Anat, gg The breadth of the face 
is limited on each side by the pat otideal edge of the in- 
feuor maxillary hone. 1843 E Wilson Anat, Fade M, 
(ed. 2) 27s The Parotidean Arteiies are 4 or s large branches 
, , given off from the external carotid. 1878 T, Bryant 
Pract, Surg, I 520 Parotiditis, 01 * Mumps is a simple, 
although an infectious disease, 

II Parotis (parju’tis); usually in pi. parotides 
(panT^'tidfz) [L., a. Gr. vapconSj wapcoriS-f f, 
vap{a- Para- 1 I beside + o5y, dir- ear; see -id] 

1 . The parotid gland. 

x6x5 H, Crooice Body of Man 823 Vnder the cares and 
behind them there are many glandules called Parotides. 
X747 tr Astrnc's Fevers 246 when the parotis begins to 
suppurate, let the suppuration continue for some time 
f 2. A parotid tumour. Obs 
1693 tr, Blancards Phys Diet (ed. a), Parotides^ also a 
preternatural Swelling of those Glandules. 1720 Quincy tr 
Hodges^ Lotmolo^a 148 Deafness joined witn Drowsiness 
were signs the Parotides would soon appear 1813 T 
Busby tr Lucretius II 25 (Jod ) The hard dry paroudes 
induced mortification 1893 Syd Soc, Lex , Parotis^ Also, 
an old term for a swelling of the parotid gland. 
Parotitis (pseriJtortis). Path, [in eg. for 

Parotiditis, f. prec, * see -itis.] Inflammation of 
the protid gland, or of neighbouring structures , 
usually constituting the disease called mumps. 
Hence Farotitio (-Irtik) a,^ pertaining to or 
affected with parotitis. 

i8aa Good Stu^ Med, II. 337 In advanced life parotitis 
IS sometimes apt to run into a chrome form, 2857 Mayne 
Expos, Lex , Parotitic x88o J W. Legg Bile 469 Such 
symptoms as a parotitis, and injection of the conjunctiva 
X897 Allbuits Sysi, Med III 358 Though it [i e Mumps] 
IS called Parotitis, the other salivary glands as well as the 
paiotid are usually affected . , . _ , ... 

Parotoid (paiJ^a’toid), a, {sb ) Zool [irreg. f 
Parotis + -oid.] Applied to certain glands of 
the skin forming warty excrescences near the ears 
in some batrachians, as toads. Also as sb, 

2873 UveKKsElenu Anat xn 488 The so-called ‘ parotoid ’ 
glands, as in the common Toad. 2873 Huxley m En^cl 
Brti, I. 762/1 In many Anura and Urodela these glandular 
structures attain a greater conrohcation of structure, . . and 
constitute what are termed the ‘^rotoid ' glands. 

ParottCe, Parour, obs fif. Parrot, Parttbe. 


Parous (pse'ros),^. Ohstet Med, [fL. element 
•pai'-its beanng ; see next Cf. Parity ^,] Having 
brought forth offspring. 

2898 G. £. Herman Dis Women ix 87 In text-books of 
anatomy it is stated that the parous uterus is normally 
larger than the virgin uterus. 

-parous, suffix^ f, L. -parus bearing, producing 
(belongmg to par-^re to produce, bring forth , in 
Fr. -pard) + -ous, as in ovtparus oviparous, vivi- 
parus viviparous; so in numerous later and modern 
formations, as albwmniparous^ htparous^ cmni- 
pat ous, larviparous, multiparous, umparous, etc. 

II Parovarium (p3ert7vea rinm) Anat, [f. 
Par(a- 1 1 + Ovarium.] A remnant of the Wolf- 
fian body in the female, consisting of a group of 
closed tubules lying between the ovary and the 
Fallopian tube ; corresponding to the epididymis 
in the male (Also called organ of Posennmller ) 
2859 Todd Cyel Anat V. 594/1 The parovarium is formed 
out of the Wolffian body. 187a [see Paroophoron] x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Amm Life 426 The anterior 
portion of the mesonephros is in this case converted into 
epididymis in the male, parovarium in the female. 

So Farova’rian a,, pertaining to the pai ovarium. 
2878 T, Bryant Pract Surg (1879) II. 269 The majority 
of me pure unilocular cysts are broad ligament cysts or 
parovarian. 2899 Allbuti's Syst, Med III. 585 The variety 
of tumour most likely to be mistaken for free fluid in the 
peritoneum is the parovarian cyst. Ihd, IV. 432 Ascitis or 
parovarian cystoma. 

Parowre, obs form of Parure. 

Paroxysm (pseT^siz^m). Also ^ -isme, 
-ysme, -im(e, 7-8 -ism [a. Y ,paroxysme ( 1 6th c. ), 
earlier ( 1 3-i4thc. m Hatz.-Darm), ad, 
med.L, paroxysmus irritation, exasperation, a. Gr. 
vapo^vaiws, f, vapo^ioveiv to goad, exasperate, im- 
tate, f vap{a- Para-1 i -j- o^bv-eiy to sharpen, goad, 
render acute. In i6th c, used in Greek or L. form,] 

1 . Path, An increase of the acuteness or seventy 
of a disease, usually lecumng periodically in its 
course ; a violent temporary access of disease ; a fit, 

[1^77 Frampton yoyfitll Mewes 11. 86 When thd bee in 
their traunce, or Jaroxtsmos the smoke of it maketh theim to 
awake ] 2604 Tho Wright Passions v § 2 i6t When the 
paroxime was vpon them 2605 B Jonson Volpone iii. v, 
Againe, I feare a Faroxisine 2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 83 If 
they can go hut so far, as to call the flt of an Ague, a 
Paroxysine^ mv admiring Patient takethhim to be a great 
Schollard 2704^ Fuller Med, Gyinn, (2711)34 They mjw 
give wonderful Relief in theParoxism. \8aeMed, yr»^.VllI 
409 In the course of the paroxysm she felt great aversion 
to water 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol (ed 6) 16 The 
period in which the symptoms make their appearance is 
called the paroxysm or attack. 

2 . A violent access of action or emotion ; a fit, 
convulsion {e g of laughter, excitement, rage, 
terror, etc. ; also said of physical processes, as 
earthquakes or volcanic eruptions). 

2641 Milton Refoim i, Wks, (1851) 30 , 1 will not run into 
a paroxism of citations again on this point. 2762 Sterne 
Tr, Shandy VI xxiii, In one or two of the more violent 
paroxysms of the siege. i8m James Lows XIV^ IV. 42 He 
was cast into paroxysms of rage and despair which were 
fiightful to behold 2869 Phillips Vesuv 111 48 In this 
violent paroxysm the whole top of the mountain is believed 
to have been swept away. 

b. (Without//.) The extreme height or violence, 
the acute stage (of any action, etc.). Now rare,^ 
2650 Fuller Ptsgah iv v, 84 And four-score [Years] in 
the Paro^ysme of their [Egyptian] bondage, ito R. Flem- 
ing Disc Earthquakes no By a falling down of the greatest 
Darkness, he brings their case to some higher Paroxism. 
2822 J Q Adams in Davies ni (1871) 145 At the 

very moment of fanatical paroxysm of the French revolution, 

o. Violent or convulsive (physical) action. 

1893 A W. Momerie in J H Barrows World's Parlf, 
Eetig I 271 It IS manifest that the species themselves «. 
have been created not by paroxysm but by evolution. 
tS. A Violent outburst ; an open quarrel. Obs, 
2650 Fuller Pisgah rv i 13 The gieatest contention 
happening here, was that Paroxysme betwixt Paul and 
Barnabas 2633 — Ch, Hist ii. 11. § 88 The paroxisme con- 
tinued and encreased betwixt the Scotish Bishops and 
such who celebrated Easter after the Roman rite 2702 C. 
Mather Magn Chr ni ii 111 (1852) 372 The misunder- 
standing did proceed so far as to produce a paroxism 

Faroxysxnal (pser^srzmal), a [f. prec. + 
-AD ] Pertainmg to or of the nature of a paroxysm ; 
marked by paroxysms ; violent, convulsive. 

1632 Biggs Nro) Disp 244 The cruel Tertian did not for- 
get to keep its paroxysmal course and leturn 2821 Shelley 
St, Irvyne x Pr Wks 1888 I 200 In a paroxismal frenzy 
of contending passions 2866 A YuxytPrwc, Med, (1880) 
253 Asthma is essentially a paroxysmal disease 2878 Bayne 
Punt, Rev, 488 A risk of their being elected in some 
paroxysmal mood of feeling. 

b. spec in Geol, Of or pertainmg to a violent 
natural convulsion ; sometimes = Catastrophic, 
Cataclysmic (Inquot 1877, Holding the theory 
of paroxysmal or catastrophic changes.) 

2830 Lyell Pnne Geol L 463 Paroxysmal convulsions 
are usually followed by long periods of tianquillity. 2842 
Trimmer Pract Geol 469 These paroxysmal disturbances 
which have hitherto occurred at intervals from the remotest 
geological periods, may he renewed. 28^ A H. Green 
Phys, Geol, xi 8 4. $24 The Paroxysmal School of Geolo- 
gists z88a J Geikie mHatureXXVll 44/2 We have had 
experience of paioxysraal changes of level 


Hence FarozyamaUst Geol, = PAROXYsansT ; 
Paxoxy smally adv,, in a paroxysmal way, by or 
la paroxysms or fits 

2833 Lvell Prtne Geol III. 249 A line of shoals, there- 
fore, or reefs, consisting of shattered and dislocated rocks,., 
ought first to have been pointed out by the paroxysmalist 
2859 Semple DiphtherfaSs l^he haemorrhage .is suspended 
and paroxysmally renewed. 

Farozysmic (pser^^si zmik), a, rare, [f. as 
prec + - 10 .] — Paroxysmal. 

2830 Kingsley Alt, Locke xv, (1874) 230 They fancy that 
they honour inspuation by supposing it to be only extra- 
ordinary and paroxysmic. 2889 A W. Tourgee in Chicago 
Advance 7 Feb 214 The slender figure writhed with the 
paroxysmic effort [of coughing]. 

Faroxysmist (pse'r^sizmist). GeoL [f. as 
prec +-IST.] One who attributes certain pheno- 
mena to paroxysms or sudden and violent natural 
convulsions ; a catastrophist. 

1863 Lubbock Preh, Times xi 357 The argument of the 
Paroxysmist would probably be something like the following 

Faroxytone (parp ksitaun), a, and sb. Gram , 
chiefly Gr, Gram, [ad. mod L paroxyton-us, a. 
Gr, Trapo^uTov-os, f, irap(a- beside, past + h^brovos 
OXYTONE. In F, ^roxyton (1570 in Hatz- 
Darm.).] a. adj. Having an acute accent on the 
last syllable bnt one. b, sh A word so accented. 

1764 W, pRiMATT Aecenius redtvisn 106 The lonians , 
when they turned proparoxytone nouns of the second de- 
clension in «ia into 117, at the same time they made them 
paroxy tones. 2882 Chandler Gieek Accent, (ed s) a A 
word with the acute on the last syllable is called Oxytone, 
on the penultimate, Faroxytone. 

Hence Faxozytonic (-tp nik) a,, characterized by 
paroxytone accent or stress , Farexytone, Fax- 
o'zytonlEe vbs , , to accent on the penultimate syllable. 

2887 A Morel-Fatio in Encycl, Bnt, XXII 349/2 As 
regards the tonic accent and the treatment of the vowels 
which come after it, Castilian may be said to be essentially 
aparoxytonic language^ though it does not altogether 
refuse proparoxytonic accentuation, 1890 Cent Diet, 
Paroxytone vb, 

Paroyall, obs, form of Pair-royal. 

Farpal, perpal. Sc, In mod. Sc. pairple. 
[app var. of Parpen] In full /«?/«/ wa//, parti- 
tion-wall, partition. Hence FarpaOIlugr. 

1:1470 Henryson Mor Fab, n Town C, Mouse xxvii, 
I thank yone courtyne and yone perpall [z» « parpane] wall 
Of my defence now fra yone ciewell heist, Ihtd xwi, 
Vp in haist behind ane parpaling [MSS parrahng, peir-, 
ed. 1622 parpelling] Scho clam sa hie 15^ Acts Cotihcu 
E diti (Jam), The counsellors did. give order to the Dean 
of Guild to big within the said church [St Giles's] parpall 
walls of stone 28 Jamieson, Feiple, a wooden partition. 
Mod Sc, (Roxh), Ye can hear the mice ahint the pairple 

Parpen, parpend, parpent (pa'jpen, -end, 
-ent). Forms; 5-8 pexpend, (5 perpoyut), 6-8 
parpen, (parpiii(e, 6-9 parpan(e, 9 parpomt), 
6-9 pexpen, (7-8 pei^in, 7-9 perpent, 9 per- 
peyn), [a. OF. parpain (1304-1550 in Godef.), 
perpain (1506), parpm (1394), parpan (1498), 
parpotn {i 6 thc), perpin (Cotj^. J6ii), mod F. 
paipamg (Littre), m med.L, paapanus (1402 in 
Littrd). Of doublful oiigin (see Note below), 
hence the etymological spelling is unsettled. In 
OFr. the word was used as an adj with fem 
parpaigne, -pagne, -peigne, also ellipt. as sb (for 
pierre parpeigni) ; see also parptne in Littrd ] 

1 . In Masonry, A stone which passes through 
a wall from side to side, having two smooth vertical 
faces , a stone squared or dressed for this purpose. 
In quot. 1579-80, perh adj. 'with perpendiculai 
faces'. 

cx^ag in 'Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 445 Pro 
xxxiy ped’ de perpoynt* xvij», 2379-80 North Plutarch 
(1676) 88 The pillars of this temple nre cut out of a quarry 
of marble called pentlike marble, and they were squaied 
parpine, as thick as long x688 R. fdoixce. Armoury iii 11 x/x 
Perpin, are less than the size of Ashlers Ashler, is a 
Stone a Yard long, and 8, 9, or xo indies square. 17x2 J. 
James tr Le Blond's Gardemng 208 Lay here and there 
Stones that reach the whole Thickness of the Wall, that is 
to say, such as make the Surface on both Sides, which 
Workmen call Making a Parpm x^ Tabht 28 June 1026 
The church is .built otbrick-iaced Yorkshire pai points. 

2 Short {qt parpen-tvalli A wall built of parpens ; 
a pailition-wall. Also fg, 

2592 Bruce Serm Iviij^ Sinne casteth a balk and a 
mist betuixL the sight of God and vs ; and therefore the 
Piophet calleth it a pai pane. Ibid Tvb, Gif thou build vp 
anperoen of thine awin making betuixt thee and him 1624 
— in Serm ,etc. (Wodrow Soc.) 10, That I should take the full 
burden upon me, until this parpan was demolished 2823 
Jamieson s v , 2 “The parapet of abridge is called ^farpane, 
or parpane-wa', Aberd 182B Craven Gloss (ed 2), Par- 
pa/nt, a thm waJ, the stones of which are built on the edge, 
Ibid, The parapet of a hndge is called in Scotland, 
which, in general, consists of a single stone in width, 

3 . attnb and Comb, parpen ashlar^ stone, mork, 
CX42Q in Willis & Clark Cambridge II 443, Ixxxij 
et di' rolt of *perpendaschler vj**, 2736 Ibid 529 Tlie ashler 
under the Plinth of the Ballustrade is parpm ashler. 2782 
J Wood Cottages (1806) 8 The freestone is sawed out with 
a common hand-saw into what Is called perpen-ashlar, that 
IS, stone of four, six, eight or ten inches thick. 2722 Bailey, 
*Perpend’Stone (among Builders) a stone fitted to the 
Thickness of a wall, so as to shew its smoothed ends on 
both sides. 2843 Parker Gloss Archil (ed. 4), Perpent- 
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stone , a large stone leachiug through a wall so as to 
appear on both sides of it; the same as what is now usually 
called a bonder, bond-stone, or through, except that these 
are often used in rough-walling, while the term perpent 
stone appears to have been applied to sqiiaied stones, or 
ashlar,,. in Gloucestershure, ashlar thick enough to leach 
entirely through a wall, and shew a fan face on both sides, 
t& calledPar^mr as/t/ar z6ao Holland xuv xi 1177 
A new wall, not oullt to the thickenesse of the old, but with 
•perpend \^olke, laid with one course of biicke and no moie. 

b. Parpen wall, a thm wall built of parpen 
stones or of single bricks, as commonly in interior 
paitition-walls ; hence, a thin partition-wall of any 
kind , also locally, a parapet wall, as of a bridge. 

»S 54 “S Btfrg 7 t Rec, Edinh, (1871) IL 297 Ane braid daill 
to be ane porpen-wall to the litill hous of the portell in the 
counsall hous x688 R. Holmc Anjtoitty 111 457/1 A perpm 
wall, is a Single stone wall. 1720 Wonitow L(/e R, Entce 
in £ 'j Se7 m , etc, (Wodr Soc.) 80 The King discliaiged the 
taking down of a parpan wall m the Great Kirk, to enlarge the 
East Kirk x86o G E. Street in Cant 111 . 126 

The altar set on a foot pace about tliree feet from the east 
wall, with a low stone perpeyn wall at its back 1903 J T. 
Fowler in Rties of Durham (Surtees) 195 At Rievaulx the 
five eastern altars were divided by perpent walls of stone 
[Note For the derivation of the French word, M Antoine 
Thomas suggested in Romama XXVI. 437, 442 a L type 
*perpagitieui (f 'L,per through + radical of com-paginenh 
propdginem^t with the notion of ‘something fastened or 
driven through', M Gaston Pans, id7(l XXVII. 481, 
indicated some difficulties m this, and suggested a popular 
L ^perPendiumt related to perpendimluvit leferrmg to the 
smooth vertical faces of the parpend stone He admitted 
however the difficulty of thus accounting for the corresp. 
SiciUan parpagnUi Engadme parpaun^ and Sp fetpiam, 
unless these nre more or less alteied adaptations of tne Fr. 
woid ] 

Farpetrat, etc., obs. f. Fjsbfetbate, etc. 
Farquet (paike*t, [| pa rk^), sb [a. (in specific 
senses) F. parquet^ OF. parchet (14th c ) a small 
compartment, part of a park, theatre, court, etc,, 
wooden flooring ; dim. of pare Park : see -et ] 

1 . A flooring ; spec, a wooden flooring composed 
of pieces of wood, often of different kinds, arranged 
in a pattern ; a flooring of parquetry 
18x6 Tiugry Painter ^ f^amfsher's Guide (ed.a) 384 Dis- 
temper for parquets, or floors of inlaid work, Ibtd , The 
name of parquets is given to hoards of fir intersected by 
pieces of walnut-tree, or disposed in compartments of which 
the walnut tiee foims the frame or bolder. xSga tr Tour 
Germ Prince II xiit. 254 The large blocks of wood on the 
fire, the tile parquet, — all recall vividly to my mind that I 
am in France, and not in England 1867 ‘ Ouida ' C Castle’- 
viavu (2679) xo None such as these could cross the inlaid 
oak parquet of Lilliesford. 

2 (Also erroneously pajrqudtte.) Part of the 
audttonum of a theatre, the front part of the ground- 
floor nearest the orchestra, or sometimes the whole 
of it Chiefly U, S. 

1848 AV. Irving Li/e ^ Lett. (i86a) IV. 34 Ladies with 
their gay diesses, make wliat is the paiquette in other 
theatres look like a bed of fiowets 1883 M Schoy: cb in 
//aiper's Mag Nov 8S0/1 No actual haiddup is attached 
to a seat in the parquet /fird B84/2 The partition which 
runs fiom theiluorohheparqiietteto thefloot ofthegalleiy 
IS of fire-proof blocks 1896 Daily Ninvs 10 Feb 6/6 In 
New Yoik the stalls occupy the whole of the poiquet. 

(J 3 In France, etc. : The branch of the adminis- 
tration of the law concerned with the prevention, 
investigation, and punishment of crime 
xBoa Pall Mali G 30 Sept, 6/3 The orgies reported last 
week as having taken place in a Paris restaurant have 
atti acted the attention or the parquet 1902 Eiu^cl JSrtt 
XXVII. a8g The head of the whole Paiquet m France is 
the Procureur-Gdneral 1903 Speaker 19 Sept 556/1 An 
unwise economy in tlie pay of the native Parquet 01 prose- 
cuting body 

4 . attrib. and Comb , as parqnet-Jloonng, •'Work. 

1874 Lady Herbert tr, Ililbuer^s Ramble ii u (1878) 245 
The lacquered boi ders of the parquet floor. x886 w illis & 
Clark Cambridge L xi6 A dais m narquet-work for the 
high table. xS^Ailbifit's Sjist Med, VII. S A polisher of 
paiquet-flooi ing. iy>t Ifl’estm Gaz, 14 Mar 4/2 Scottish 
tweeds are some of the hei ring-bone pattern ; othei s, again, 
what IS called ‘parquet mutating a parquet flooring 

FarqLuet (pa'aket, 1| pa'rk^) , ». [a. F . pargtteler 
(13S2 m Hatz-Daim.), f par^t\ prec J 

trans. To provide (a room) with a floor of 
parquet' work ; to construct (a flooring) of par- 
quetry ; to make of inlaid wood-work. 

1678 Evelyn Diaiy 23 Aug, The roomes are wain- 
scotted, and some of them parquetted with cedar, yew, 
cypresse, &c. x86s J C.Blllew Blount Tempest I 58 The 
flooring was parqueted very cuuously, and so highly 
polished, that .. it was as unsafe as ice. 1873 M, Collins 
Sgmre Siichester III. xxu 239 From the paiqueted floor to 
the open oaken-raftered roof 
b To turn into, or make like, a parquet floor 

1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, (1876) II. 277 we ascended 
a paw gieasy with dijzzle, parquetted by negro feet 

Farquetage (pauketedg). [a. F parquetage 
(1676 m IIat2.-Daim) flooiing, wooden mosaic, f. 
parqueter* see prec and - age.] = Parquetry. 

1845 Art-Umon yrnl June 169 Twelve diffeient patterns 
of parquetage, 01 mlaid wood flooimg 1847 JUteidr. Lond, 
News IX Sept, X70/2 Carved oak, stained glass, parquetage 

Parquetry (parketn). Also || porquetene 
(parkgtix) [a F.parqtieUrte (1835 in Diet, Acad,)^ 
f. parquet', see -ebyI.] Inlaid work of wood, m 
which a pattern is formed by different kinds of 
wood; esp. in flooring: cf. Parquet sb, i. 


1842 Francis Diet, Arts, Parquetry 1877 Gd, Wards 
XVII L 19/1 The floors aie m parqueterie, xSro CasselPs 
Teclm Edna nr 1S4/2 Parquetry is a beautiful species of 
flooring, consisting of vaiious patterns formed of different 
woods. 1883 J. Payn Jlucker than Water xx, The floor 
left a flee opportunity for parquetiy round its margin. 

attnb X883 'I lines 19 Nov. 4 1 he floor . , is. a parquetry 
floor 1895 Daily News 10 May 9/2 A Louis XVI, par- 
queteiie secretaire of tulip and rosewood 
Parri, par (pai). [app of Scottish oiigin; 
deiivation unknown.] 

1 . A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 
distinguished by the parallel transvcise bands on 
lU side ; Brandling sh 2. 

Formerly supposed to be a distinct species 
X7X5-2a Pennecuik Deser, Wks. (1815) 107 Salmo 

salmulua Samlet, or Par. atj^x Smolleit Ode to Leven- 
Weder, The scaly brood In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 

, .The salmon, monarch of the tide, The ruthless pike, intent 
on war , The silver eel and motled par. x8ao Scott A blot xxiv, 
Par, which some suppose infant smmon. 1827 — yrnl 9 May, 
Warm dispute whether par are or are not salmon trout 1844 
Zoologist II. 527 noief Brandling-trout, fingerlmg, par, smolt, 
&c all denote the same fish. xBOz Act 25 ^ 26 yiet, c. 97 
§ 2 ‘Salmon' shall include bull trout, smolts, parr, and 
any other migratory fish of the salmon kind. x868 Pearo 
Water-farm, x. 103 The ova deposited in our boxes have 
long since become parr 

2 A young coal-fish or black cod, less than 
a year old (see Billets); a sillock. local, 

X769 Pennant Zool III 153 Coal FtshjT^o fry 
are called at Scarborough Parrs, and when a year old, 
Billets, About nine or ten years ago such a glut of Parrs 
visited that part, that for several weeks it was impossible to 
dip a pail into the sea without taking some. 1832 J Cole 
Scarborough Guide 108 The principal fish brouglit to Scar- 
borough for sale are - .herrings, whiting, parr, billiLs, colefish. 

8. attnb and Comb,^ as parr-fishug^ parr- 
marka, the dark transverse bands which charac- 
terize the salmon in the parr stage ; parr-tail, an 
artificial fly used in salmon fishing. 

x 88 q Daily News 9 J uly 5/3 What better means of diminish- 
ing the population of salmon can be invented than free *pai r- 
fishing? X867 F. Francis Angling ix (1880) 305 With 
bands or marks on the sides known as •parr inaiks. x866 
Crichton Ramble tn Arcades 129 Though we spun the 
*parr-tail assiduously we did not succeed in moMiig one 
[salmonl 1867 F Francis Angling (1B80) 294 
VBXV’t, dial. Also parre, par, (Seequot) 

1847 Halliwcll, Pai ret a young leveiet (Devon). [Thence 
m Webster, etc,] 

Parrachite,-eMto: see Parakeet. Farrah: 
sec Para, Eastern coin. Farrail(le, var, Pareu 
Farrakeet, -ket, variants of Parakeet. 
tPaTraketlsm. Obs. nonce-wd, [f prec + 
-rs&r.] Acting like a parrot, i. e. speakmg without 
understanding wjhat one says. 

1658 Harrington Prerog, Pep Govt Wk& (1700) 254 Did 
you ever hear such a Parraketism? for to speak a word 
without understanding the sense of it, is like a Parrat. 
Parral, Parraiing, var. Parrel, Pabelling 
Farrall, obs. f Parle, Parol. Parramatta: 
see Paramatta, Farraquito : see Parakeet. 
t Par-rational, a sionce-wd, Obs [f. ‘L.pdr 
equal (see Par jAi) + Rational] Equally 
rational or reasonable. 

1647 Ward Simp, Coblerepx 1 know no difference in these 
Essentialls, between Monarchies, Aristocracies, or Democra- 
cies; the lule will bee found par-rationall say Schoolmen 
and Pretorians what they will 
Parrator, obs. f. Paeitoe. Parre * see Paib, 
Par Parr 2. Parrear, obs. f Pariatt. 
Farree, Farreiall, obs. ff Parry, Pair-royal, 
Parrel, parral (pse’r^l), Naut. Forms: 

5 perell, o parle, 7 parel, parrell, (8 pareil), 7- 
parrol, 9 parral. [app. the same word as Parel 
sb Cf petrail rigging (1345 in Godef)] 
A band of rope, chain, or iron collar by which 
the middle of a yaid is fastened to a mast. 

1485 NewalAccts lien. VI f (1896)37 Layners for the truss 
perelL x59X PrncivALi Sp Diet , Racameniat the parle of a 
^xp^qzxdtAplusire 1627 Capt ^umiSeamailsGram \ 20 
Pairds are little lound Balls called Truck-., and htlle peeces 
of wood called iibs,and lopes winch doe incirrle the Masts, 
and so made fast to the Yaids, that the Yards may slip vp 
and downe easily vpon the Masts, xyao De For Lapt. 
Singleton xi. (1840) xqz The pareil of the miren topsail yard 
giving way 1764 Vpitcii in 'Trans LIV 286 From 
the panel of the main-yaid down to the upper deck of the 
ship Ibtii 288 xdej Sm'iith Sailor's pybrd-bh,$iBParralSt 
or Pai rels Those bands of rope, or sometimes iron collars, 
by winch the centres of yards aie fastened at the slings to 
the masts, so as to slide up and down freely 
b. Comb , as parrel-lashing, -ro^, -truck, 

17XX W Sutherland Shifbuild Assist 142 Parrel Rope, ' 
as big ^ the Pendants of the Brace. 1867 Smyth Sailods 
Parrel-rope. xSy^ Knight Diet Mech s v, 
The paxral has strung upon it pairal-trucks, that is, small 
WTOden globes to prevent friction, in hoisting or lowering. 

Hence Pa rrel, parral s?., to fasten by means of 
a pairel (m qnot, 1895 mtr, for rejl). 
c x8te H, Stuart Seamaiis Catech, 49 The masthead men 
pairel the yard 1895 Outing (IJ S ) Apr 46/1 Hook them 
on to the trysail gafi^ the jaws of which parral on to the mast. 

PaiTel(l, Paxrer, Farresche, Parret, Par- 
rettor, obs. ff. Parel, Peril, Pabure, Parish, 
Parrot, Paeitor. 

[Farrett, copyist's error for parrell i sec Pabel. 
xS 4 fi in /w. Ch. Goods Yarksh etc (Surtees) 138-9.] 


il Panrhesia (par/ zia, -rrsia). Rhet, Also 6 
parresia, parisia ; in 7 RRglicizra as pa*rrhesy. 
[Late L. pan liesta (Isidore Orig. n. 20), a. Gr 
vapprjirla free-spokeuness, frankness, f. irapa- beside, 
beyond + ^tris speech ] Frankness or freedom of 
speech. 

1586 A. Day Eng Secretary ii. (1625) 90 Parresia, or 
liberty to speake, when by winning of curtesie to our speech 
we seeke to auoide any offence therein, as thus * Pardon if 
I be tedious. 1589 Puttcnham Eng Poesie 111 xix (Arb ) 
234 PansiOt or the Licentious 1659 Gauden Tears of Ch, 
III. IV. 274 An honest and innocent parrhesy, or fiecdome of 
peaking, such as becomes the Messenger of heaven. 1678 
Phillips (ed. e^tParrhesiai liberty in speaking, in Rhetonck 
It is a figure in which we speak boldly, and freely, in things 
displeasing, and obnoxious to envy 1^3 Ch 'Times 27 Oct 
Z090, 1 do not the less admire the womanly sweetness and 
beauty of charActers like Peidita and Miranda because of 
their occasional parrhesla 

Parrhesiastic (parfbitc stik), a rare, [ad 
Gr vapfyqaiaanK-bs free-spoken, f. irappijcriaaT-iis 
(L. parrheszastes), ult. f. vapprjcia • see prec ] Bold 
and open in speech; free-spoken, outspoken. 

183s WHATrtY Comvipl -Bk, (1864) 120 The supposed 
superiority of wisdom attributed to cautious, reset ved 
characters, as compared with the more open, unreserved, 
energetic and parrhesiastic. 

Pamah, -iar, -ler, obs. ff. Pariah. Parrial, 
-aU, Farriche, obs. ff Pair-royal, Parish. 
Parricidal (psensai dM), a. [ad L. parricl- 
daltsi cf obs. Y, parricidal (16th c. in Godef.), 
f. parrtcJda Parricide i.] Of, pertaining to, of 
the nature of a parricide ; guilty of parricide. 

1627 May Lucan vii. N yj, On bi others, and on fathers 
empty bedds The killers lay their pamcidall heads. X850 
Blaclic uEschylus II. 194 The parricidal Oedipus 1667 
Freeman Norm Conq, (1876) I. v. 270 Swegen’s parricidal 
war with his father. 

Hence Parriol dally adv,^ in a parricidnl manner 
XB56 Miss Mulock y Halifax xxw. Dust of the dead ages 
. never parucidally profaned by us the living age. 

Parricide^ (pceTisaid), Also 6-8 paa»i-, (6 
para-, 7 parra-) [a. F. pametde (13th c in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L pamctdatpdrmda^ of doubtful 
derivation , by Quintilian thought to be for »- 
ctda, f pair-em father: see -OIOK i. See also Patri- 
cide] One who muiders his father or either 
parent, or other near relative ; also, the murderer 
of any one whose person is considered, specially 
sacred as being the lulcr of the country or in some 
position of trust ; one guilty of the crime of parri- 
cide : see next ; transf, one who commits the crime 
of treason against his country. 

*554 W Prat African, G iv, They haue a sharpe punishe- 
ment for the paradices and mansleers 15^^ Edln 
Decades 270 The Romans were accustomed to sowe pancides 
in sackes. 1560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 6 ^ b, Luther . 
exhorteth all men that they would come to destroye tliese 
wycked theves and paiacides. 1563 Foxc A, ly m (158^ 
755/2 Thus was Solyman murdeier & parncidc of hys owne 
sonnes. 1613 Pvrchas Pilgrimage (1614) 812 Paiiicides, 
which slew their Parents, or wmch slew their wives or 
children 1633 T Adams Exp 2 Peter 11 5 If a woman 
muider her husband, she js judged by the civil law a parri- 
cide 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol 111) 17a T'hey 
lend the Spaniard their blood, and their hearts, to make a 
slave of their country, and are parricides of their Mother 
X644-58 Cleaveland Gen Poems (1677) ^ 7 * My Compassion 
to my Country must not make me a Ptirricide to my Pi ince 
c 1696 ’SuioR Cupid Mistaken ii Pariicide I Like Nero, thou 
hast slam thy mother. xnoi'Sjyifit.FairPenii v. i iSioTIus 
Paricide . .Shortens her Father's Age, and aita him off. 1853 
Merivale Rom Rep, 1 (1867) S Should a victorious geneiJif 
dare to turn his arms against his own country, whvie was the 
nation which should rise and overwhelm the parricide *t 
b. attnb or as adj, « Parricidal. 

1686 tr, Chardin's Trav Peisia 58 Persons that had 
dipp’d their Pairicide Hands in his Blcjod 1706 Anna 
Seward Lett. (iBit) iV 295 To exalt the French Jiatacler, 
and, with parricide impulse, to depieciate that of Kiiglniid ? 

Fa^rricide^ Also 7-8 pari-, [a, F par- 
ricide (15th c. in Littr^), acl ’L.paincJdmn : see 
I)rec. and -oidb 2] The murder of. a father, 
paient, near relative, ruler, etc.; the crime of 
a parricide : see prec. ; transf the crime of treason 
against one’s country. 

Parriclda and pamctdium had already in liitin a very 
wide aj^plication, including all uses found in English In 
Codes m winch disunctions are or were made between 
different kinds of murder, pamcidt , be.stdes meaning the 
murder of parents and near relativts, has been variously 
extended, English Common Law distinguishes ‘in no lespect 
between the ciiine of pariictde or that of killing a husband, 
wife, or master, and the crime of simple murder' (Wharton 
Law Lex. 1848} 

* 57 ® T. Norton tr. NoweVs Catech (1853) *3® If he 
for every pnvate man. parricide to kill his private patents. 

R» Codrincton Ir. lusime xxxn. 405 The Father bring 
compelled to pamcide, did make sad all the Court with the 
JJcecution of his Son a 1^4 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. 

§ 244 This unparalleled murder andparriade wa.s committed 
upon the 30th of January. xySa Cowfbr Let, to y. Newton 
wks. 1837 XV 126 The Americans.. seem to me to have 
incurred the guflt of parncide, by renouncing thrir parent, 
making her rum tbmr favourite object 18W R. Lows i>p 
Refopn,^x May(i867)2X2 Toprecipitateadecirion, is pam* 
mde m the case of the Ckmstitudon, whidi is the life and soul 
of thisgreat nation. 1879 Fsoudb Cmsary^ 87 They denied 
t^t they had themsera killed Sextus Roscius. TTrey said 
me son bad done it, and they charged him with pamode. 
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b, attfih^ or as adj, s=i PAERicrDAL. 

1806 jErFEHSON Wnt. (ed Ford) VIII. 473 Persons who 
may reject parricide propositions 
Hence Pa molded ppl a , killed by pamcide. 
1858 Carlyle P^edh Gt 11 ix. (1B72) L 106 The paxricided 
Albert's son 

t Parrici'dial, Ods, [ad. L, parnadtal~7s, 
f. part'tcTdium Pakkicide ^ see -al Cf obs F 
parnctdial {c 1600 111 Godef ).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of parricide ; pamcidal 
1398 Sylvester Du Bartas n i ni Funes 797 Who in 
all humane liv es In cold blond bath their parncidiall knives 
a 1656 UsSHER A nn {1658) 337 Partly by pamcidial acts com- 
mitted m his own family, 1692 Washington tr, ^hltofCs 
Def Pop (1851) Pref g The news of Salmasius Parricidial 
Barbarisms 

t Parrici dious, a Ohs. [f L pamcldi um 

Parricide 2 h- -ous ] = Parricidal. 

1609 Bp W Barlow^ /MW N'ettmless Cath 241 The vn- 
gratious and vnnatuiall despight of a Pamcidtous Vsnrper 
Ibid 246 A parricidious Murder 1779 Htsi Mod. Europt 
I XIX 228 This pari icidious Zealot 1807 J. Barlow Cohmh 
V 397 Airest, my son, thy paincidious hate^ 

Parricidism. [See -ism; d. liber- 

iintsin ] The practice of pamcide. 

*797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev XXIV, 193 An inflexible 
and severe magistrate, accused of incest and parucidism. 
t ParrlcidouB, a. Obs rare-“\ [f. Parrioidb 
+ -ous.] = Parricidious (Perh a mispimt.) 
16^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep nr xvi 143 TJj^ men of 
Melita when they saw a viper upon the hand of Paul, said 
the pamcidous animall and punishment of Murtlierers 
IS upon him 

t Pa'rricidy. Ohs, In 6 paracidie, 7 pan- 
[ad L pat t icTdi-titn ; cf. hotnii zdyJ] = Parricide 2 . 

xsdoDAUstr SleidandsComin 339 For committing Para- 
cidie, that is to wit, for poj soning thy Mother and a Nephew 
of thine 1602 Warner Alb Eng; x Iiv (1612) 242 How 
they wi ought Pancidie, z6xo Hollasd Ca/z/deds Bnt i, 
113 Aurelius Conanus.. defiled with Pancidies or raurtheis 
of nis Dwne Kimed. 

Parrier (pse nsj) [f. Parry v.i -h -er i ] One 
who parries. 

x8oo Roland Fencing; 45 To understand that it is very 
possible to lilt these kind of windmill pair^ ers. 

Parrier, obs. form of Pariah 
Parrisli,-en, etc , obs ff. Parish, Partshbh, etc. 
Parriteh, Sc and north, dial. f. Porridge 
Pamtor, -our, ohs forms of Pabitor. 
Par-roast, v, nonce wd [f. Roast v,y after 
Parboil 2.] tians. To roast partially. 

X847 Qoincey in Tail's Maz XIV S7S Martin, the 
man that parboiled, or pai-roasted Yoik Minster. 

Parroohe, -in, -yn, ohs. ff. Parish, Partshen. 
Parrochite, -oeguet \ see Parakeet. 
Parrock (pseTdk), sb. Now chiefly dial, (see 
Paddock). Forms. i pearroo, pear(r)tic, 3 
parrok, 0 -ooke, 6- parrook, (7 parook, dial, 
purrock, 9 dial parrack, -xck). [OE pearrocy 
~nic masc., coiresp. to OHG. pfarnhy pfy'nh, 
MHG. pfemch ‘fencing about, enclosuie, enclosed 
space *, ‘mod.Ger. pferSi ‘ fold (fbr sheep, etc ) ’ ; 
MLG. perc masc. and neut j MDu. perCy parcy 
'Dvi.pi ky park neut , ‘pen *, and (after Fr.) ‘ park* ; 
all pointing back to a com. WGer. *parmky -ik. 
Found also in early med L as paaricnsy parcus 
(Sth c, m Ripuar, Laws)y and in mod. Romanic 
langs. • It. parcOy Sp, Pg. patqney Pr. parguCy 
parCy F patCy whence ME, pare PRRKy and mod, 
Ger. parky Du. park (in part). Also m Welsh 
parwg(fiom ME,parrock)jpa7C (from Eng.), Gael. 
pbirc (from Eng), Biet, park (from Fr). 

The ulterior or^n and relations are disputed . see Diez, 
Kiirting, Kluge, l^nck The OE and cognate Ger forms 
show that the word must have been m WGer. as early as 
the 4th c. The oldest sense in OE and OHG appears to 
be * the enclosing fence or hurdles, claihrt ', rather ^n the 
enclosed space . Oiez and Kbrting favour a Romanic 
01 igin, and possible connexion with L parcirsy parcus yA}. 
but Darmesteter rejects this, because Prov, parg;ue (with 
pargouypargadeypargan) requires orig pamc-vppar^ 

A Celtic oiigin is out ot the question (Ihumeysen) j all the 
Celtic foims are late boirowings from Eng. and Fr. It is 
thus not improbable that *parruky *pamky was a dim. of 
a WGer ^parroy OHG pharray Ger p/arreyin an oriemal 
sense ‘ circuit, compass, precinct, district ' (taken m Chns- 
lian times as a convenient equivalent for med.L parochia 
parish) J cf. mod dial Par jA® ‘ enclosure for beasts , and 
ME pom (Hy Par, parr » “ to enclose, confine' ] 

1 . t a. A fence, or hurdles, with which a space 
IS enclosed. (O.E,) b, An enclosed space of 
ground ; a small enclosure or field, a paddock, 

<*700 EpmalGlo^s, 224 (so Erf 224) Clai{h)rumy pearroc. 
ajU Corpus Gloss, 486 Clairwn {filaihn). pearuc. ^^8 
K. JIlfred Boeth. xvm § a On Sisiim lytlum pearrocc [L 
saeptumy Chaucer clos, 1 e, the earth] pe we mr ymbe 
sprsecon bugiab swibe manega ueoda. ^918 0 E Chron, 
an 918 [Hie] him wio xefuhton . and bediifou hie on anne 
pearruc and besaeton hie )xEr utan. c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in 
Wr-Wulcker 140/8 Clairumy peanuc. tiooo in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl V 277 Dis sindon : 5 a landgemaero. iErest on 
Boxeles pearruc; of Boceles peaxruce a 1400-50 AUxander 
4702 Pyned bar in a parroke inparkid as bestis 1530 
Raiscr as=A Parrocke a lytell pmke, Sir 

T Heneace Let in Nicolas Life Hatiofi (1847) 277 To kill 
a doe in the oarrock of the great pwk. x^ Nashe 
Martins Months Minde 49 My parrock of ground . . abutting 
VoL VII, 


vpon thiee high waie^ wherevpon standeth a Cottage, built 
triangle wise Ii e. the gibbet at lybum], xyag N, Rtdvtg 
Fee IX 107 The paddock or parrock called Butt-paddock 
1825 Brockltt F.'C Gloss s v Paddocky In Westmorland 
pi ruck,, is a common name for an tnclosure near a faim- 
house. x886ELWORTHy IF So/n JFordbh s.v,T’hey cows 
mus'n bide jn the parnck no longer 
2 . A small apartment or narrow cell in a building , 
a stall, coop, or pen for animals 
£1440 Promp Parv 384/2 Parrok, or cowle, saginanumy 
, caveuy pargulus. Ibid , Parrok, or caban, Pretenolunty 
capana x8x8-8o Jamieson, Panotky Parroky 1 a small 
incloTOie, a htile apartment, Dmufr 2 A very straight 
enclosure in which a ewe w confined, that she may take 
with her own lamb, or with that of another when her own 
IS dead. Roah, 

1 8 . (See quot.) Ohs, [Perh a difterent word ] 
1700 Kezineit Jl/S in Halliwell 5 v , When the bajdiff or 
beadle of the Lord held a meeting to take an account of 
rents and pannage in the weilds of Kent, such meeting was 
calld a parock 

Fa'rrock, v Ohs, exc. dial, [f prec,] Irans, 
To enclose, shut up, confine withm narrow limits. 

X377 Lancl. P,Pl B XV 281 Poule pnmus herennta had 
parroked h>m-selue, pat no man mQte hym se X393 Ihtd, 
C \ II 144 Ich am ywoned sitte Yparroked in pnwes. r X440 
Promf Parv 384/2 Parrokkyn, or nperyn in strej te place 
{K. speryn in stiey(t)ly, 5* closjn m streythly) 1825-80 
Jamieson $ v, Sheep aie said to be pairacb'd in a fold, 
when too much crowded Ibid y To panock a ewe and 
lamby to confine a strange lamb with a ewe which is not its 
dam, that the Iamb may suck Roxb 1894 Norihumbld 
Gloss y Pasrotkypai-ntKy to shut up m a paddock 
Hence Pa rrocked^/ <2., shift up, closed 
4- 1520 Treat Galai(ntii 6 m Hazl E. P. P III 156 For 
all thy parrocked pouche that thou so fast doest biace. 
Parroket, -quet . see Parakeet. 

Paxroll, obs. foim of Parol sh. 

Parrot (pte rat), sb. Also 6-7 parot, parat, 
6-8 parrat, -et, (6 parrote, -otte, parott(e, 
parate), [Known first ^ 1525 ; of unceitain origin, 
there being no cognate form of the name in other 
langs. ; conjectured to be = F. Perrot ‘ a mans 
proper name, being a diminutive or derivative of 
Pierre’ Peter (Cotgr): cf. Pterroty diminutive of 
Pierre, in mod.Fr a name of the house-sparrow. 

The chief difficulty in this is that the sense ‘parrot ' is not 
recorded for F Perrot (although Littrd has pirot as a mode* n 
Fr familiar name givea to the parrot), while Perrot does not 
appear as a man's name in x6th c Eng, <:o that pomts of 
contact are wanting Cf however the suggested origin of 
Sp pencOy pengmfOy under Parakeet ] 

1 , A bird ot the order Psttiaciy or family Psitta- 
cidse, and spec of the genus Psittacus , these are 
scansonal and zygodactyl, and have a short hooked 
bill and naked cere ; many of the species have very 
beautiful plumage, and some of the flesby-tongued 
ones can be taught to repeat words and sentences 
with great peifection , hence, much valued as cage- • 
birds, the species most commonly kept being the 
Grey Parrot {Psittacus erythanti) of West Africa. 

The order includes many genera and species chiefly in- 
habiting tropical and semi-tropical regions , a few are found 
in the tempeiate zones m N America, Australia, and New 
Zealand As differentiated from parakeet^ ‘pairot’ is ap- 
plied to the moderate sized and largei species of the oider. 
Vanons families, geneia,and species have distinct names, as 
cockatoo.keoy loryy macaWy etc 
c 1525 Skelton Sp Pan ot i My name is Parrot, a byrd of 
paxadyse. Ilnd 9 Faiot must haue an almon or a date 
Ibid IS Speke, Parrot, I pray you, full curtesly they say , 
Pan ot is a goodly byrd, a prety popagey 1564-78 Bullfyn 
Dial agst. Pest, (1888) 61 Our Parate will saie. Parate is a 
minion, and beware the Catte, and she will call me Roger 
as plaine as your Maistership. xsSx Rich Fareiv Miht 
Prof, H iij b, Haue you founde your tongue now pretie peate, 
then wee must haue an Almon for Parrat x6oo J. Ponv tr 
Leds Africa Introd 52 Heere be likewise gray parots x6oi 
Holland Pltny I 146 'Ihe Island Gagandus where they 
began first to haue a sight of the birds called Parats xfixy 
Morvson liin in a Childien like Parrats, soone learne 
forraigne languages, and sooner foiget the same. X656 Earl 
Mokm tr BoicalinVs A dots. Jr, Pamass i. x. (1674) *3 
Seeing a beautiful Indian Parret [he] delighted to hear her 
speak 1727 Pope 'I h, Var Subj. Swift's Wks 1755 II i. 
230 A vefy little wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased 
with a few words spoken plain by a parrot. X78X Cowper 
Convers 7 Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse 
x8^-S Stand Nat, Hist (1888) IV. 363 The gray parrots, 
forming the family PsiiiacidBy are few in number and are 
confined to Africa and Madagascar 

b. A figure of the bird;^ esp, one used as a 
mark for shooting at ; a popinjay 
XS78 T N tr. Conq W Indta 198 They will make a Parret 
or Popin Jay of mettall, that his tongue shall shake, and his 
heade move, and his wings flutter x66a J. Davies tr. 
Oleartus* Voy Aviiass 262 You passe through a place ap- 
pointed for tilting and in the midst, a high Pole for shoot- 
ing at the wooden Parrat. 

2 . Applied contemptuously to a person , esp. in 
reference to an unmtmligent mechanical repetition 
of speech, or imitation of the action of others. 

1581 J Bell Haddods Atisw Osor 107 Speake out 
Pairotte, in what place doth Luther subverte the dueties of 
vertue? x62X Burton Mel. Democr to Rdr (1651) 75 
The Pope is more then a man, as his parats often make him 
1656 W D ti, Cofuenius* Gate Lat f/»/§S 9 S 181 To make 
a parrot of a man, a rehearber of other men's sayings. ciSoa 
Mah Edgeworth Eimm ix, The mere puppets and pan ots 
of fashion 1837 Emerson Addr , Amer Schol Wks, 
(Bohn) II 17s He tends to become . the parrot of other men’s 
thinking. 1 


PABROT. 

3 , Sea-parrot, a The coullemeb or puffin, so 
culled on account ol the peculiar shape of its bill. 

*®94 * 542 / late Voy ir, 88 Amongst all web-fboted 

Buds, this hath a peculiar Bill , and because it seem'd to 
those that gave him this Name to be like that of a Parret, 
therefoie they called him also a Parret 1772-84 Cook's 
Vcy. (ijgo) VI, 2126 We saw numbers of sea parrots, and 
small ice-biids X865 Gosse Land k (1874} 30 These 
known by the fisiiermen as sea-parrots or couTternebs , 
but are more generally designated in books as puffins, 
b Some kind of fish : see Parrot-fish. 

*706 ^HiLuvSySea-Parret, a Fish that has very sparkling 
and beautiful Eyes, the Balls of which aie as cleai as 
Fisheries Exhib Catal (ed 4) 105 Sea 
Wolf Sea Panot Sea Sow, Cock Peddle Sea Mouse 

4 . aiirib and Comb , as parrot cagey family yfortjiy 
speciesy storyy teacJiery etc. ; of the nature of or 
resembling that of a parrot, esp, with reference to 
the mechanical repetition of words or phrases in 
the manner of the bird, as parrot-cryy -echoy 
-facullyy fnryy •Icnoyery -phrasey -playefy -praiCy 
-prating tcachingy ivay, -work, etc. , patrot-hilled, 
-leainty -nosed adjs ; parrot-hke adj and adv., 
patTot- 7 ozse tidr ; parrot-beak = next (^*); parrot- 
bill, (as) a New Zealand plant, ChanihuSy Kaka- 
bill or Glory pea (Morns Jtisiral Eng); (b) 
a war-hammer with a point like a beak {Cenf. 
Diet ) ; parrot-bnliancli, an Indian bird of the 
genus Paradosconiis ; parrot-crossbill, a species 
of ciossbill, Loxia ^tiopsiticuusy having a larger 
bill tlian the common species , pairot-flnoh, (i») 
= piec , {b) one of the Ploceidse or Weaver-birds, 
Etythrma psttiacea^ fiom New Caledonia {List 
Anim Zool Card (1896) 252); parrot-greep, 
a yellowish green like the colouring of some 
parrots; parrot mouth, a malformation of a 
horse’s mouth, in which the upper incisors project 
bejrond the lower, so as to prevent grazing , parrot- 
perch. * Parrot-fish b (Morris Austral Eng .) , 
parrot’fi bill, f (a) a form of surgeon’s pincers ; 
{b) ss parrot-bill (a) , parrot’s corn , see quot , 
parrots’ plague, rinderpest, a contagious disease 
to which parrots are subject ; parrot-toed a., in- 
toed, pigeon-toed ; parrot tongue, a tongue like 
that of a parrot , spec a dry shrivelled condition of 
the human tongue in typhus, etc. , parrot tulip, 
a recent variety of tulip ; see quot , parrot-weed 
the Tree Celandine, Boccmia frutescens, a tropical 
Ameiican plant; parrot-wrasse » Parrot-fish a. 
Also Parrot-coal, -fish. 

x866 Treas Bot 298 called *Parrot*s- 

Bill from the 1 esemblance of the keeled petal to the bill 
of that bird 1838 Ettcycl. Bnt XVI 581/2 The *parrot- 
billed species 1825 P J Selby Illustr Bnt Ormih I, 
254 *Parrot-Crossbin X843 Varrell Hist. Bnt Buds II. 
35 Speamens of the Parrot Crossbill are frequently biought 
from Germany by dealers in bu-dsi’ skins x^R B. Sharps 
Handbk Birds Gi Brit (1896)58 The so-called ‘Parrot' 
Crossbill is an inhabitant chiefly of Northern Europe, 
whence it 1 anges occasionally into the Bi itish Islands 1898 
Daily News 2 June 7/6 An old *pairot-cry which had been 
exploded long ago. 1884 J Tait Mtnd in Ma iter (1892) 238 
False miiacles or “parrot echoes of real ones, igox Daily 
News 5 Feb 6/3 A “parrot-faculty for picking up languages 
188^ Newton Diet. Birds (1896) 686 The home of the vast 
majority of“Panot foims IS. within the tropica zGsyPeele's 
Merry Jests Civb, At which shee biting hei lip, m a “parat 
fill y went downe the staiies. 1646 SirT Browne Pxw/cf 
Ep 138 The little Frogge of an excellent “Parrat-green, that 
usually sits on trees and bushes. 1885 Stevenson Childs 
Card Versesy Trav 4 Whgg below another sky “Pauot 
islands anchored he x6i6'T. Adams Pn/ Hunting "'NVs 
X862 1 . 16 Their ban-dogs, corrupt solicitors, “parrot lawyers, 
that are their properties and mere trunks. 1856 Miss Mulock 
J, Halifax XXVI, His lips moved in a paroxysm of prayer 
—helpless, “parrqt-learnt, Latin piayer, 1847 Carpenter 
Zool § 458 The horny “parrot-Iike beaks of Cuttlefish 
x888 F Hume Mme Midas i v. Why do I repeat them, 


parrot-like? 1899 Allhuii's Syst Med, VIII 246 In the 
education of mentally feeble children, pariot-like repetition 
should be carefully avoided z8af Wolcott (P Pindar) 
Epist, to Ld Mayor Wks 18x2 V 206 Despise his mind and 
“pairot-piate. 158a Stanyhurst ZEnsts r, (Aib ) 26 His 
pnttj e ^parat piating 1597 A M. tr Cmllemeau's Fr, 
Chtrutg, If. XV b/2 The pinsers which are callede * “parates 
billes X857 Mavne Expos Ler,y *Parrofs Com, common 
name for the seeds of the Carikamus itneiortvsy or hastaid 
saffron. 1895 Daily Nzws 19 Dea 5/4 Spoken of as the 
“parrots’ plague called by Laics “parrots* 1 inderpest . One 
of the persons who died at Vei sallies of the distemper was 
an officer’s wife. She caught it by feeding the bird with 
sugar from her mouth, 1599 Shaks. Mum Ado \ 1 139 
You are a rare “Parrat teacher. X887 Moloney Forestry 
W.Afr ass Too much tune devoted in the past to the exer- 
cii>e of memory, to ‘ “parrot* teaching. 1849 W. F. Lynch 
Exped Jordan v gt Mostof theTuiks walk what is termed 
^zirrot-toed, veiy much like our Indians, i860 Readb 
Cloister * H, Iviu. (1896) 179 If you would but .hold your 


typhus. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. V. 283 The “parrot- 
tribe might be an instance. 1882 Carden 13 May 333/3 
A bunch of “Parrot Tulms ,in a tall Dutch jar 1^7 
Wesim Gas, xx May a/i That marvel of red and gold and 
green and terra-cotta, with its fantastic jagged petals and 
Its sharp spur, which goes by the name of the pat rot tulip 
x8^ Lights 4- Shades I. 318 Their notions are in all cases 
alike infused in the true “panot way 1856 J W Warter 
in Southey's Lett. (1856) II 29a In what way Southey 
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wtshetl the Catechism taught, not *parrotwise, hut Chns- 
tianwise, 1806 Edtn Reo VII 468 Avoidmg what he 
calls *parTot-work. 1884 Lottgtu, Mag Mar, 529 Certain 
tropical species of herrings and ^parrot-wrasses. 

Hence {nonce-wds^ Parrote se [see -ese], 
parrot-language ; Pa xrothood. 

1889 Max MOller T^at R&lig, xiv 361 The parrot never 
speaks paiTotesfe 1894 Dealy Tribune (N. Y ) 5 J uly, From 
early parrothood the lost one displayed a keen sense of the 
conventionalities of polite speech 

Parrot (pseTat), v [f. prec , q. v. for Forms.] 

1 . tiUTn To chatter like a parrot; to repeat 
words or phrases m a mechanical manner, like 
that of a parrot taught to speak Also to parrot 
iL Now only as absol use of next 

1S96 Nashe Saffron Walden 1^6 Hee would do nothing 
hut crake and parret it in Print, m how manie Noble-mens 
fauours hee was i6ia Chapman Widow’s 71 Plays 1873 
III 82 If you Parrat to me long *647 Tkapp Comm* i Cor 
xiv IS It ts not praying but parotting I have read of a 
Parot in Pome, that could.. say over the whole Creed 

2 . irans^ To repeat [words) mechanically 01 by 
rote like a parrot, to iterate to weariness; to 
repeat or imitate without understanding or sense 

1649 Hevlin Relat ^ Ohserv 11 202 If the Ministers will 
not parret forth the new States Poctrine to you, they shall 
be starved out of their Pulpits. iSoe T, Hoicaorr Bryan 
Perdue I. 132 Boys parrot what they hear 1823 Dc 
Quincey Lett JSdue, v, (i860) 94 To parrot the tjAsissima. 
verba of ifhz F. Hall Raise Pktloh 31 The verb 

experience is. to Mr Wliite, parroting Dean Alford, alto- 
gether objectionable. x88a Gf eve’s Dicf* Mf us J ass/a An 
idea which has been parrotted by incapable , critics 

3 . trans To teach lo repeat in a mechanical 
parrot-like manner ; to drill like a parrot 

X77S S J Pratt Liberal Opin iii (1783) I 0 The most 
sensible people are frequently parrotted ; they think as they 
are bid to think, and talk the dull dialect of their teachers, 
from the cradle to the coflin 1827 Lamb Let in Hazlitt 
Mary «§■ C Lamb ^874) 278 We are parroted into delicacy. 
1890 Sat Rev 15 Feb 196/2 The rank and file are tutored 
and parroted by author, by manager, or by stage-manager. 

Hence Pa xrotingfW.r^ and/// a ; Pa'xxoter, 
one who mechanically repeats something learned 
by rote 

<2 1603 T, CAxavraiGVfy Confut, Rtiem N T (r6r8) Ptef 5 
Which had been liker vnto the prating, piatlmg, and parat- 
ing of birds ? a 1700 in DTsraeU Citr Lit^ Hist Thea* 
du7 mg Suppression, Those proud ^roting players, a sort 
of superbious ruffians 1840 De QumcBY S^le m Wlcs. 
1890 X 208 Passages of great musical effect vulgarized 
by too perpetual a parroting z86z Mill Auiohog 1 (1874) 
31 Mere parroters of what they have learnt 
Pa*rrot-COal. Sc znAnostJu dial [Ongin of 
/flimp/uncertain, (Quot. i853oifei-safanciful guess.)] 
The Scotch and northern name of cannel coal. 

a 1789 Black in Brand Hist N’emcastU (1789) 11 . 242 fwte. 
Parrot, or kennel coal 1793 Statist, Acc, Scot, FifesJi. 
VIII 4SI Theie is, on the north parts of ToriTi a fine 
pairot coal, in thickness 4 feet, which is very valuable. x8oi 
Encycl, Brit (ed 3) Suppl II. 231/1 Cannel coal is found 
in Lancashire, and in different parts of Scotlan^where it is 
known by the name of parrot coed 1853 Fleming in 
Phatmac ^rnl, XIII 124 * Parrot' might be applied to 
them, from the fact that, when burning, they ' chattered * 
somewhat like a parrot. 1877 Lb Conte Elem* Geol v. 
(1879) 343 Cannel or parrot coal is a dense, dry, structurdess, 
lustreless, highly-bituminous variety, which breaks with a 
conchoidal fracture. 

Pa'rrot-£sh. A name given lo several fishes 
on account of their bnlhant colouring, or as having 
a strong hard mouth lesembling the bill of a 
parrot; spec* a A fish of the family Scaridx 
found m tropical seas and having a very strong 
jaw. h. A fish of the Australian l^broid genus 
Lahrichthys^ esp. L, pmtacula c. One of the 
gymnodonts 

171a £. Cooke Voy,S Sea 28 We also took here that they 
call the Parrot-Fish 1733 Mortimer m Phil Trans 
XXXIX 113 Psittacus Piscis, vtridts, Ba/iamensts • The 
Parrot-Fish 1 so called from the Shape of the Head, and its 
beautiful Variety of Colouis, green, blue, red, and yellow 
1756 P. Browne famatca 446 The Parrot-fish This fish 
' has the most beautiful lustres of any I have ever seen .. 
The jaws thick and strong resembling the beak of a parrot 
1885 C F Holder Marv, Anivi Life i The gorgeous 
parrot fishes are the sun-birds of the sea. 1902 Sir W 
Kennedy in Daily Chron, 13 Oct. 3/1 A very curious speci- 
men, known in the tropic seas as the pari ot fish, from its 
formidable beak, like a macaw’s 

Parrotism (pse r3Uz*m). rare [f.pABROTjA 
+ -I 9 M,] Action like that of a parrot , mechanical 
repetition or imitation; parrotry 
*773 Nrs, Grant Lett,fr Mount (1813) I. xxi 170 You 
have traced all this premature reflection to its true source t 
and you will possibly call it parrotism 1877 M Wallace 
Russia 413 The ‘monkeyism* and ‘parrotism’ of those 
who indiscriminately adopted foreign manners and customs 

Pa’rrotizei z'. rare, [f. Parbot sh, + -izb ] 
inir* To act or speak like a panot, to repeat 
parrot-like, to parrot 

X647 Ward Simp Cobler 24 That Language be adapted 
to the Theme, He that to Parrots speaks, must parrotise. 
1789 Mrb Grant Lett fr Mount, (1813) II. xxxi 156 You 
will hear many people , parrotizing about enthusiasm, 
when they mean bigotry or fanaticism 

Parrotry (pse rotri) [f. Pabbot sb, + -ET ] 
The mechanical or servile lepetition or imitation 
of the sayings, language, etc , of others 
*796 Coleridge Watchman No 3. 93 fiotp, This seijtj- 


ment is so lugged into every debate, that it has degenerated 
mto meie parrotry 1847 J Sterling Ess, etc (1848) I 
p xlui, To lender the ordinary religious confidences little 
moie than parrotry or gibbensn 

Parrotter, van Pabitob Obs , apparitor. 
Parroty (pm rati), a rare [f. Pabbot sh* + 
-y ] Like or characteristic of a parrot. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 45 Terence reckons it, to- 
gether with cat's eyes and a parrotty nose, as an insur- 
mountable objection to a proposed bride 1890 A Lang 
Old Friends (1892) 158 You will have a parroty time 
Parry (pse n), sb. Also 8 parree. [f. Pabby 
7j. Substituted for Parade, a, F. parade, ad. It 
parata (to which Fr has no answenng "^parie) ] 

1 . The act of warding off or turning aside a blow 
or weapon by opposing one’s own weapon or other 
means of defence , « Parade sb 6 
170S H. Blackwell Fencing Master ^ The Parry for 

Carte and Tierce is both from the Wnst, *779 Sheridan 
Critic in 1, O cursed parry I that last thrust m tierce Was 
fatal x8a8 Scott 2 * M Perth xxxiv, You were taught the 
thrust, but not the pan y XB63 Wh yte Melville Glaaiatoi s 
3T A fatal thrust , and irresistible by any parry yet dis- 
covered. 

2 gen The warding off of any attack, 

1709 Sacheverell Serm. 15 Aug. ii We may., observe 
many Politicians to act always ..on the Reserve, and 
hold their Adversaries at a parry x8oz Mrs Piozzi Let 
(in Sotheby’s Sale Caial, (1899) 24 Nov 122), This must be 
a Severe Pariy [Battle of Copenhagen] to the Chief Consul 
I' 3 . A fencing- bout, hence, an encounter of wits 
AX734 North hxam iir. vu § ii (1740) 580 Sir George 
Jeiliies, and one of the Prutonei's Witnehses, had a Pariee 
of wit 

Parry (pse’n), v. Also 7 pane, 8 pary [app, 
repr F. /am from parer, ad \i* parare <to ward 
or defend a blow ’ (Floiio), a development of the 
sense ‘ lo prepare, make ready ’ ’-L par at e. 
Probably an echo of the F imperative pares / as a word 
of command, constantly used in giving fencing lessons ] 

1 . tntr To ward off or turn aside a weapon or 
blow by opposing to it one’s own weapon or othdr 
means of protection 

167Z Marvell Reh Transp 1 139 Excellent at parrying 
and fencing, i6ga Sir W Hope Fencing Master 4 'i’o 
Pane is to put by a thmst or blow, so that you are not 
touched with it xyawi Chambers Cycl s. v , Good fencers 
push and pariy at the same time. , The Spaniards parry 
with the poniard The ancients parried with their bucklers. 
1872 Baker Nile Tithut vui. 116 They never parry with 
the blade. 

fin *7*7 Prior Alma iii 382 , 1 could With learned skill, 
now push, now parry. From Darn to Bocardo vary 1813 
Mar Edgeworth Pairatt (183/ II, xxxiv ^7 1 00 angry 
to parry, as she usually did, with wit 1878 Browning La 
Saisias 404 Fancy thrust and Reason parry 1 

2 . ttwts To stop, ward off, or turn aside (a 
weapon, a blow, etc.) m this way 

169a Sir W Hope Fencing Master 26 After you have 
Parted him, you are readiei to go to the Parade again 
1705 H Blackwell Eng Fencing Master 7 Carte must be 
parried partly by the Edge of the Foile or Sword Tierce 
must be parried with the Fiat. X824 W Irving T, Trav* I 
ago, 1 might as well have attempted to parry a cudgel with 
a small sword. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 11 111. He now 
fights cautious, .parrying the Slogger’s lunging hits 
b. gen and fig* To avert or tuna aside from 
oneself (anything threatened) ; to meet and turn 
aside (an awkward question, demand, etc.) by an 
adroit reply , to avoid, evade. 

17x8 Freethinker No 90 P 5 They retort upon the 
Aggressour the Injury, which they parry from themselves 
X766 CiicSTERF Lett Godson (1890) 196 Nothing is more 
usefull either to put off or to parry disagreable and puzzling 
affairs. x8(n Med yml X 47a The effects of moisture 
must have been, in a great de^ee, parried by his labour 
1859 W Collins Q. 0/ Heaids (1875) 32, 1 parried her 
questions by the best excuses 1 could offer 
Hence Pa rried/// a., Pa‘rrymg vht* sb* 
x68o Hickeringill Meroz 13 I’le waiTant there has been 
Parrying and Fencing x8xs Chalmers Posth Whs 
(1849) Vl. 306 He would not trifle or delay or make any 
parrying with temptation 1867 Carlyib Remin. II 26 
Argumentative parryings and thrusUngs. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 165 Estimating what was come of parried thnist 
f Parry, app obs, form of Pbbry. 

X490-X Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) ico Pro ij trowez 
pro fatrenyng del parry, viijd!. 

Parryoh, obs form of Parish. 
t Pars, sb, pi* Ohs [a OF pars, pi. of paid 
Part ] Parts ; parts of speech, grammar. 

<*1300 St Gtegoty 480 in Herrig Archiv LVII 64 
Gregorye can ful wel his pars, he can ful muche also of 
lawe [Cf Vie dnpape Gregoire 41 (Godef.) Que a douze 
ans sot hien ses pars Lire et entendre des ars ] 13 A". 

Alts 66s The sevethen maister taught his pars, And the 
wit of the seoven ars. ^ 1412 Hoccleve De Reg* Princ 4^ 
0 lordes, yene vnto your men hir pars 

Farsable (pa jsab’l, -zaVl), a [f Parse v + 
-ABLE ] Capable of being parsed 
1889 W G Jenicins in Ann, Deaf k^t log A sen- 

tence or phrase.. perfectly parsable 
Parsainer, parsaner, obs. ff Paroenbb. 
Parsche, -en, -one, obs. ff. Parish, Paeishen 
Parse (pais, paiz), Also 6 peirse, 7 paroe, 
pearoe ^ (app. f. Pars, or f L . pars part. (The 
pronunciation pSis is historical, and accords with 
the analogy of all words in ^rse*)’] tram* To 
describe (a word 14 a sentence) grammatically, by 


I stating the part of speech, inflexion, and relation 
j to the rest of the sentence , to resolve (a sentence, 

I etc.) into Its component parts of speech and describe 
them grammatically 

«*SS3 CoxE Let* in Foxe A* ^ M (1583) 1395/2 He 
I [Prince Edward] hath learned almoste foure bookei. of Cato 
to construe, to parse, and to say wythout booke a 1368 
Ascham Scholem i (Arb.) 27 Let the childe, by and by 
both construe and parse it ouer againe. 1658 Gurnall Chr, 
in Arm verse 14 11 11. (i66g) tafn The child reads, consti ues, 
and pearces his Lesson as the Master saith 1797 Monthly 
Mag HI 200/2 The important rule, that we should scrupu- 
lously parse every word we use. x88i F. G Lpe Re^ 
Bareniyne i v S 9 Joram himself, they say, can't parse his 
own sentences which never scan, 
b tntr, or absol 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871) 61, I coold my rulez, coold 
conster & pars with the best of them 1596 Nashe Aaffion 
Walden 75 His Schoole master neuer heard him pense 01 
constei, but he crycle out, 0 acumen X790 Han Morr 
Fern hduc, (ed 4) I 241 Why m parsing is he led to refer 
every word to its part of speech ? 

Jig, 1824 Miss Febrier luhei, xxv, Ihc Earl, therefore, 
parsed and prosed away to good Mrs B. 
c inir foi/^LTj To admit of being parsed. 
x88o Grant White Eveiy day Eng, Pref, 13 Anxious . . 
whether his sentences will parse 

d irans. To put (one) through his paising; to 
examine minutely. 

1867 Fitzgerald 75 Bt oole St, II. 77 Look liere, Mrs. 
ArcliWd, parse him well on that. 

Hence, Pa rsmg •ohl sb 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem, i. (Arb ) 28 Plaine con^truinge, 
diligent parsinge, 187X Earle Philol Jj.Hg Tongue § 211 
What IS called Paising, or assigning words to their parts, 
is a juvenile exercise 

Parsecucion, Parsecut : sec Pbrsecutb, etc. 
Parsee (pajtsP). Forms 7 Persie, Paroee, 
-file, -fiey, -sy, 7--9 -si, Persee, 8- Parsee. [a, 
Peis fdrst Persian, f Pars Persia, 

In earlier use, Persees, -sets, -ceys, occur as variants oi 
Perses, ~is, F. 2 ’eises, L, Ptrsas, Persians 
X398 Tremsa Baith, De P R xv. cxviii (Harl MS, 644, 
If 131/2), pe first Perceys weron clepyd Elamytes 1495 
Ibid xvHi. CIV, 'I he Persees callen an arowe Tigris ] 

1 , One of the descendants of those Peisians who 
fled to India in the seventh and eighth centiuies to 
escape Mohammedan persecution, and who still 
retain their religion (Zoroastrianism) ; a Guebre. 

16x5 Terry in Puichas Pilgrims 11 . 1479 There ts 
one sect among the Gentiles called Parcees. xfoo Lord 
Uitie) The Relimon of the Persees, As it was Corwiled 
from a Booke of theirs. 1662 J Davies tr. Mandelslo’s Ti av* 
74 'ihe Parsis believe that there is but one God, pieservti 
of the Univei-se 1698 Fryer E, India ^ P 107 Tiie 
Parsies are of the old stock of the Peisians, worship the 
Sun and Adore the Elements 1727 A. Hamilton New A t c 
E Ifid I XIV 158 The Parsees are numerous about Surat 
x8o8 A Parsons Trav xii. 260 The Mahometans are the 
next in number, and the Persees the kast x88x Mompk- 
Williams in 19^.4 Cent March 500 The PfirsTb, who are 
merely colonists in India, derive their name from P.lrs (111 
Arabic, F.iW, the proper name of a particular piovince of 
their mother country 
b attnb or as adj* 

X698 Fryer Acc E India (J- P Table, Parsy-Tombs in 
Persia the same as in Indin, 1864 Puspy Lect, Darnel iv 
S5S Daily objects of Parsee-worship 1894 R II Elliof 
Gold, etc m Mysore 224 A Pat see gentleman, whose un- 
ceasing efforts to aid the progress of India eutilie him lo be 
placed in the vei y highest rank 

2 . The language of Persia under the Sassanian 
kings 

X840 Penny Cycl XVII 479/ j As to the Deri or P»irsi, 
after it became the language of the court, it was very much 
cultivated by the Sassanian kinga x88x hloMBR-Wii i iams 
xn x^th Cent Jan 160 Pars! is merely a form of vernacular 
PeTbian, later than Pahlavl 
Parsee, parsie, m hunting . see pREsnE sh, 
Parseeism (paisf'iz’ni) Also Parsiifim. 
The leligion of the Parsees, Zoroastrianism. 

1843 R Nesbit in Mem viii. (1858) 212 Constrained to 
make himself acquainted with P.iTsiisra, 1882-3 Slhaif 
Encycl Relig* Knowl If 877/a Parsccism with its fully- 
developed idea of God as light 

Parsel(l,parsely(e, obb foims of Par.sley. 
Farsenep, -mp, obs forms of Parsnip. 
Parsener, obs form of Parcener. 

Parser (paisDi, -zai) [f Parse + -erL] 
One who parses ; a book on parsing. 

1864111 Webster 1869 March (A/A'i A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners. x88z Mrs Ramtis Tempt* II. 99 An expert 
parser need not be an intelligent reader 
Parser, obs. f Piercer Parseii©, -seyue, 
obs. ff Perceive. Parshe, obs. f. Paribh. 
Parsi, Parsiism, var Parble, Parseeism. 
Parsie (pa’isik), a. [f Pen.. Pars I’ersia (see 
Parser) + -lo.] Pertaining to the Parsees. 

1876 tr Neils Leek, 1 126 Ihc seven Parsie amschospanda. 
Parsil, dial form of Parsley, 

ParsimonioTis (iiajsinn^a niss), a. Also 7 
perci-, 7-paroi-. [f, L. Parsimony 

+ -ous. Cf. It parsimmioso (PTono 1598), F. 
parcivuniienx (1788 in Hatz-Darm).] Charac- 
tenzed by parsimony ; careful in the use or dis- 
posal of money or resources; sparing^ saving; 

^ close Said of persons, their expenditure, etc. 

X598 Dallikgton Meih, Treev, H, Such a parrimontons 
sparer was Lewes ti. x 6 ox ILJoiiNSON Ktngd. 4- Cotnmw, 
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fi6o3) 238 Bei^ so peicimonious and spaiing in his ex- 
pellees. 1655 Fuller Ch Hist in 1. § 28 Afterward he 
proved most parcimonious, 1769 Robertson Chea V, xi 
in 315 He husbanded the provisions with the most parsi- 
monious economy 1874 Green Short Hist, vii § 3, 364 
Her expenditure was parsimonious and even miserly. 

b. Jig, Sparing or niggardly in the nse or dis- 
posal of immaterial things, 
rt!i7x6 South Serm (1744) IX vii 212 These are those in- 
exorable spiritual Cato's, those parsimonious dispensers of 
meicy. 1745 J Mason 1 v (1833)46 Nature 

deals out her Favours in the present State with a parci- 
inonious Hand 1863 Seeley Homo\ (ed, 8)41 hey 
asked, is God so little paisimonious of his noblest gift 
C Of things Yielding spaimgly, unproductive; 
meagre, scanty ; showing paisimony, poor, mean 
17x3 C'tess Winchelsea Mtsc Poems 169 T’allay thy 
envy d Gams, Uii thought of, on the parcimonious Plains. 
1782 Miss Burnfy Cectlia i lx, Her dress, though parsi- 
monious, was too neat for a heggar 1830 S Warren 
Physic (ed Tauchn ) L zi Our parsimonious fare haidly 
deserved the name of food. 

Hence Farslmo’niously adv , Parsimo'nious- 
ness. 

1671 L Addison W,Betrhafy v, 130 , 1 find them without 
Parsimoniousness. and placing no Character of good House- 
keeping in abundance of Viands a 174 s Swirr (J ), Our 
ancestors, acted parsimonioudy, because they only spent 
their own treasure for the good of their posterity, whereas 
we squandered away the treasures of our posterity 1822-56 
De Quincey Con/ess, (1862) 161 , 1 continued . to live most 
parsimoniously in lodgings 1859 Helps Fnetuis in C. 
Ser ir. 11 V zzo It should tend to.. generosity rather than 
to paisimoniousness 

Parsimony (pausimani). Also 5- pare!-, (7 
peroemonie) . [ad, L. Jarninonia or parctmdnia^ 
f. parc-^re, ppl. stem pars- to spare, save. Cf, It. 
parsimonia (Florio 1598), ^,paramome (ifidf in 
parsimome (Cotgr. i6ii)j adm. in 
Dict^ Acad, 1798 as parsimome, altered 1835 to 
parcimome, Latm s^olars appear to agree that 
parsimonia was the actual spelling in classical L.] 
Carefulness in the employment of money or 
matenal resources j saving or economic disposi- 
tion. a. In good or neutral sense. 

1432-50 tr. Higdett (Rolh) HI 35 The nowble man 
Ligurgus movenge that parcimony scholde be hade of 
alle men, leste the laboie of cheuallry scholde fade thro 

E lente i:x54o tr. Pol Verg Eng Hist (Camden No. 36) 

. go A pnnee of great parsimonie, and m noe respecte 
ambitious 1604 ]£ Cawerey TaNe AlJ^h , Parsimonie^ 
thnftines, sparing, 1623 Cockeram, Paistmomey thnfti- 
nesse, good husbandne. 1631 T. Powell Tom All Tradts 
(1876) JC70 Without profusenesse, or too much perceraonie 
1642 Akes Marrow Htv 378 Parsimony is a vertue whereby 
we make only honest and necessary expences 1776 Adam 
Smith JF H . v. 111 (1869) 11 . 509 The want of parsimony in 
time of peace, imposes the necessity of contracting debt m 
time of war, 1865 Iylor Eai ly Hist Man ix 268 In,. all 
domestic matters, they use the ancient parsimony 

h. In dyslogistic sense. Stinginess, niggardliness. 
1561 Seen Arie Neang Pref, By miserable couetousnes 
and parcimome 2673 Lady's Call ii. 111. § s This is one of 
the most pernicious parsimonies imaginable 1^7 Dryden 
Vtrg Georg iii a8r Nor be with harmful Parsimony won 
17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iii vii, It is impossible to march 
up close to the frontiers of frugality, without entering the 
territories of parsimony. X78a Miss Burney Cecilia \ viii, 
By parsimony, vulgarity and meanness [he should] render 
riches contemptible. 1871 Dculy Hews 5 Tan , What is not 
just economy may fairly be charged with the ^piobrious 
name of parsimony X896 Times i Sept 7/4 Due to ill 
judged Parliamentary interference and to the misplaced 
parcimony of the Treasury. 

0 , Jig, With reference to immaterial things. 

1656 Blounp GlossogKy Parsimony y brevity or sparing 
ness in the use of words. 1667 South Serm, I- 286 That 
Parsimony in God’s Worship were the worst Hmbandry 
in the World 1876 Lowell Among viy Bks. Sen 11, 40 
Dante’s parsimony of epithet. 

d. Law of parsimony : the logical pimciple 
that no more causes or forces should he assumed | 
than are necessaiy to account for the facts, 

1837 Sir W, Hamilton Meiaph, xxxix (1870) II 39s Ihe 
law of Parcimony, which forbids, without necessity, the 
multiplication of entities, powers, principle, or causes, 
above all, the postulation of an unknown force, where a 
known impotence can account for the effect 1864 Bowen 
Logic 1. 17 By the law of parsimony, language makes up 
its millions of names or designations out of comparatively 
few words x8oo G L Morgan Atttm, Life ^ Intell (1891) 
174 We do not icnow enough about the causes of variation to 
be rigidly bound by the law of parcimony 

Farsism (pa'jsiz'm). [f. JParsiy Pars-eb + 
-ISM ] « Pabsebism 

1849 Froude Nemesis o/Fcuih 89 It was the development 
of Parsism in settling final^ the vast question of the double 
principle, x^ T K Cheyne Ong Psalter vm, 437 
Inconceivable on the principles of Parsism. 

Parsley (pa'jsh). Forms a. i petersilie, 4-5 
petroBilye,-sili. & 3-5 percil, 4-5 peresil, per- 
Bil, -sel, -cel, -oyl(l, -sile, -ayle, -syUe, -cile, 
-cyle, -oeU(e, -oylle, 4-7 -ceU ; 5 parcyl, -oeUe, 

6 Sc, -sell, 8 Sc, -sel, 8-9 dial -sil, -cel 7 4-6 
peroely, Po^^^ely, 5 -selye, -seloe, -celi, 
-oelll, -cyly, -sol(e)y, 5-6 -celly, 6 -seley, 
-oeley, 6-^7 -sehe , 5 parc©l(l)y, 6 -selye, -celye, 
-celay, 6-7 -sely. 5 P©rsle, 5-7 (8 dtal^ 
persley, 6 -lie, 7 -lyj ^ parslye, 6-8 paraly, 
6- parsley. [In a forms (cf, OlIG. petarsilCf 


MHG. peterstl, Ger. petersihe^ MDu. peterszhe, 
Du peiersehe), ad. late L, petrosilmm, an unex- 
plained alteration of cl. L. petroseltnum^ a. Gr, 
ir€Tpoori\ivov * rock-parsley *, f. irirpa rock, or 
trerpos stone + treXivoif parsley. In 0 forms, a OF. 
peiestl (i3thc in Hatz-Darm.), later perstl —late 
1 peirosthnvi\ in It petrosiUo (Florio), now^^/;G- 
sclhno In 7 and 5 , pei sclye^ etc , app. a mixture 
of the OF. foims with the ending of the OE ] 

1 A biennial umbelliferous plant {Teirosehmm 
sativunti sometimes classed as Apmm or Caium 
Pcirosehmmi)^ a native of the Mediterranean 
region, having wlixte flowers, and aromatic leaves 
which in the commonly cultivated variety are 
finely divided and curled, and aie used for season- 
ing and garnishing various dishes; m another 
variety Qiamburg paisley) the large spmdle- 
shaped root is dressed and eaten. Hence, the 
leaves of this plant, or the plants collectively. 
(Not used with a or m pi,, exc. as = kind of 
parsley. ) Also extended to the genus Peiroselimtin 
a cxooa Sax LetcJid, I 240 Hy same men petersilie 
hateb 1398 Trtvisa Batdh De P R xvii exxx, (MS 
BodI ) If 2^3/1 Petrosilje [1495 Fetrosih] hatte Petrosihum 
and IS an heibe pat growej? m gardynes ivi]> goode smel 
p [cxx6$ Voc, Plauf-n, in Wr WQlcker 556/11 Peiro^ 
Jz//zwn.peresil,i.stoaiisuke ] i36aLANGL.F PI Avii 273, 
I haue porettes and percyl rr persil(e, peisely], a 1400 
Pistill Susan 107 pe persel, Jjc passenep, poretes to preue. 
ex^^HoAnc Cookery in Nousek Ord (*790) 427 Take sage 
and parcyl. 14 A^izw.in Wr-Wulcker 710/14 
nllwHy persylle, C1450 AipJuia (Anecd Oxon) 169 Per- 
sile. X483 Cath, Angl yo/i, 275/2 Parcelle, Percelle,/tf/«7- 
cillmn, 14 Treat Gardening in Arc/tasologia LIV t. 
164/126 Ihe kynde of percell 1595 Duncan 4 /^ Etymol y 
Petrosehnwny'pos^. xZi&Ciaven Gloss (ed a),Parsil, 
•y, S, CX386 Chaucer CooFsProl 26 Of thy percely ]yj,rr 
persle, -sele, -sely, -celly] yet they fare the wors. 1393 
Langl P pi Q. VC 3Z0 Ich haue porettplontes perselye 
[w r percile] and scalones. CX420 Liher Cocorum (1862) 31 
1 . ake persoley and sage and gzynde hit wele. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv 393/2 Persley, herbe (iT percyly, .S’, percyle, P, 
percyll), jteirociUum vel peirocilmm c 1450 Two Cookery- 
bks, 73 Take parcelly, Sauge, Isoppe, Rose Mary. i*yo 
Palsgb 252/1 Parcelay,^«m/ is« Boorde xix 

(1870) 278 The Rootes of percellysoaen tender. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 99/32 Parcelye 1584 Cogan Haoen Health xxxi 
(1636) 50 ihe chiefe vertue of perselie is in the roote. 1594 
Lyly Moth, Bomb, iii. iv, Ale thought his hose were cut 
and diawen out with parsly 1617 AIinsheu Ductory Parsley, 

• Perseliey Persly, i6ao Venner Via Recta viu 133 
Sodden with Orpine and Parsely 1690 Evelyn Acetana. 
8 Fried in fresh Butter crisp with Persley, 1747 Wesley 
Prun Physick (1762) 39 A Plaister of chopt Parsley mixt 
with Butter. 1876 Harley Mat, Med (ed. 6) 581 Parsley 
yields an aromatic volatile oil. ** 

2. Applied, with defining words, to vanous 
plants (almost all umbelliferous), mostly with 
finely-divided leaves,^ as 
BastardFarsley, the genus Casicalis, esp. C daucoides; 
Beaked Parsley, the genus Anthnscus (from its beaked 
'fruit) ; Black Parsley, (i«} Stone Parsley, Stsou Ainomum, 
fi) a shrubby umbelliferous plant of Madeira, Melmwselmwn 
{fhapstd^ deciptens% Corn Parsley, a cornfield weed, 
Petrosehnum segetiimy allied to the common parsley; 
Garden Parsley, Hamburg Parsley (see 1 ) ; t Great 
Parsley, an old name for Alexanders, Smymium Olusor 
imwiy Hedge Parsley, f(a) = Bai»taTd Parsley, p) 
Tortlis Anthriscmige.^ Hedge sb xo), or the genus Tonlts , 
Macedonian Parsley, Seseh {Bubon L ) macedonicuim 
also identified by Lyte, etc. with various otiier umbellifers ; 
Marsh Parsley, t(rt) an old name for smallage or wild 
celery, Apmm greeoeolensx [b) 'CEnanilu LacheneUii and 
the genus hlaoselinum' (Miller Plant n X884), Milk, 
Milky Parsley, a name for species of Peucedanum and 
Selinum with milky juice. Mountain Parsley, (a) an 
umbelliferous plant, Peucedanum Oreoselmum, {p) the 
Parsley Fern, Allosorus enspus iPryptogramne crispet ) ; 
Pig’s Parsley, ‘probably Anthnscus sylvestns\ Cow- 
parsley (Britten & Holland), Rock Parsley, t(a) Stone- 
parsley, 0 ) the Parsley Fern, fRose Parsley, a name 
suggested by Turner for the ^den anemone, Sciuare 
Parsley, t(<z) applied by Turner to CamwBulbocasianum ; 
(P) now usually applied to PiychoUs heieraphylla {Carum 
heierophyllumY, t Thorough-bored Parsley, ‘an old 
name for Smyminm apn/ohum * (Miller), from its hollow 
stem. Wild Parsley, name for vanous wild umbellifers 
with finely-divided leaves. See also Ass Parsleyy Bur 
Parsly, Cow parsley, Dofs Parsley (Dog sb, 18 d>, Foots 
Parsley (Fool sb ^ 7 c), Hemlock Parshyy IdoasE Parsley 
Sheep'j Parsley Stone-parsley, Water-parsley 
1548 Elyot, CaucaltSy .an herbe like fenel with a white 
flowre and short stalke, and is supposed to come of naughtye 
persely seede. It is also called "^hastarde persely 157S 
Lyte Dodoens v. xlviii 6ia. x84x Witkerm^s Arr, Bni 
PI, {yd 5) X43 Common *Beaked-parsley. Fruit egg-shaped. 
1562 Turner Herbal ii 139 b, Sison is called of som 
“black perselye i86x Miss Pratt Flower PI III 2 A 
shrubby plant of this Order . called the Black Parsley 
1633 Johnson Gerardds Herbal ii cccc, 10x7 Of “Come 
Parsley, or Hone-wort. 1640 Parkinson Theair, Boi 
931. 1760 J Lee Inirod, Boi App 321 Parsley. Corn, 

Sison, X578 Lyte Dodoens v. xli 605 “Garden Parsely hath 
greene leaues, lagged, and in diuers places deepe cut, and 
snypt 171a tr Pomets Hist Drugs I, 2 A plant which 
resembles our Garden-Parsley. x$jSJj^^Dodo^(s xW, 
608 Of “great Parsely or Alexander. Ibid. 609 The seede 
of great Parsely is of lyke vertue to the seede of the j^den 
Parsely 1796 C Marshall xv (1813) 24s Parsley 

broad leaved, as an esculent root, is commonly called 
“Hamburgh paisley and is eat as carrots 1633 Johnson 
Gerarde's Herbal Si ccocui, 1022 Caucalis minor Jlosc rub, 

I haue thought good to call “Hedge,or field i^Iey 1683 
Salmon Boron Med i 7 Hedge, or Bastard Parsly. 1578 


Lyte Dodoens v \liv, 607-S Of stone Parsely.. The whiche 
is the true Parsely, called by the name of the place, where 
as it groweth most plentifully, Parsely of “Mac^ome 1640 
Parkinson 'Iheatr Boi 024-5. 1706 Phillips, Macedonian 
Parsley otherwise A hsanders^ one of the Furnitures 

of Winter-Sallets. 1746 Watson in Phil Ttans XLIV 230 
Two Persons, who had eaten these roots, mistaking them 
for Macedonian Parsley 1578 liWE Dodoens v. xlu, 606 Of 
“Marish Parsely, March or Smallache. 1657 W Colks 
Adam m Eden zgo, x866 7 reas Bot 849/1 Parsley, Marsh, 
hlseosehnum 1806 Galpinc Bnt, Bot 13 1 *Milk parsley 
(Selmum) 1884 Miller Plant-n , Peucedanum palustrc, 
Brimstone wort,Altlk-Pars]ey. 1640 Parkinson Bat 

928, I have entituled it m English, Wild “milkie Parsley 
1760 J Lee Inirod Bet App 321 Parsley, Milky, Selmum 
157S Li TB Dodoens V. xliu. 007 The Auncientes haueal waj'^es 
described a kinde whiche they Dame“Mountajne Parse^. 
albeit It be nowe growen out of knowledge^ X76q J Lee 
Tntrod.Bot App 321 Paisley, Mountain, 1861 

Miss Pratt Flower PI VI 168 Curled Rock-brake, 
Mountain Parsley, or Rock Parsley 1866 Treas Bot 
849/1 Parsley, Mountain, Peucedanum Oreoselmum, a xGo] 
Aubrey Wilts (R Soc MS. p 120) (Br & Holl s v. Pig's 
Parslej)y The taylor’s wife made a pultesse of “Pigges 
Parseley stampt with oatemeale grutts, and tooke or the 
swelling m a very short time. x6ii CotGr., Perstl de roc 
“Rocke Parseley, stone Parseley. 1861 [see Mountain 
Parsley], 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 13 Anemone 
groweth muUie about Bon in Geimany it may be called in 
english “rose perseley. Ikd, 22 Eunium . .may be called in 
englishe “square perseley x866 Treas Bot 849/1 Parsley, 
Square, Pfycitotis heierophylla 1597 Glrarde Hei bal ir 
ccclxxxvii 869 Smjrniura in English “Thorowbored 
Parsley ^1265 Voc, Plaiii-n in Wr.-Wuleker 556/12 C/ff- 
serUy 1. alisaundre, 1, “wilde percil. a 1450 Siockh, Mid 
MS It 783 m Angha XVllI 326 Wjlde persyle most is 
he lyk 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 74 Sison... Ther 
grow'eth a kinde of this besyde Shene, and it maye be 
called in englishe wylde Perseley. x6ii Cotgr., Perstl 
atgrutty Wild Parseley, great water Parseley, sallade Parse- 
ley. 1760 J. Lee IntrM, Bot App 321 Parsley, Wild, of 
America, Cardtospermum, x86i Mrss Pratt Flower PI, 
ni. 23 Petrosehnum segetum (Corn Parsley)... This is the 
truly Wild Parsley 

3 altrtb, and Comb, as farsUy’trmn, -leaf, 
-piey -rooty -wreeUh ; parsley favoured, -like adjs. , 
t parsley apple, a (? green-skinned; vanety of 
apple, parsley-bed, (a) a bed of parsley; (b) 
see quot. 1623 [cf. Gr. deXivov] ; parsley break- 
stone = Fabsley-pibbt (see Bbbaestone); pars- 
ley camphor « Apiol , parsley fern, name for 
the Rock Brake (Allosortts enspus or Crypto- 

f mmvie crtspd)y also applied to a variety of the 
ady Fern (Athynum Filtx-femincC)y from their 
finely-dmded fronds : parsley haw, a species of 
hawthorn (jCratsegus apitfohd) of Southern U. S,, 
with finely-ent leaves; t parsley-more, farsley- 
root ; f parsley vme, some vanety of grape-vme. 

exi^Aiph, Tales Cy. E T S.lxxiv, t8^ per come so swete 
a savur oute of his “parcell bed & his erbis. a Greene 
yas IVy IV. ill, She is like a frog in a parslej^ed 1622 
Mabbe tr Alemofts Gunman ^Alf i. 25 margin. That 
phrase which we vse to little children, when we tell them 
they were borne in their mothers Parsly-bed X687 Settle 
Refl Dryden 51 Little less Poetical, then Parsly-beds for 
the conception of Children. 1796 Plgge Amnym, x. § 91 
(1809) 52 The child, when, new-born, comes out of the persley 
bed, they will say in the North. 1892 T. Hardy JVeli- 
Beloved iii in 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal App. 111. 
1594 In the West countrey about Bristow they call this Herbe 
Percepier; but our herbe women m Cheapside know it by 
the name of “Parsley Breakestone. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
Parslie Break-stoney Parsley-Piert, 1879 Watts Diet, Chem, 
VIII. X18 Aptoly or *Parsl^ Camphor, is a crystalline sub- 
stance, extracted . . by distilling parsley seeds with water. 
1648 Herrick Hesper,, Epigr, to Larr, No more shall I 
from mantle-trees hang downe, To honour thee, my little 
“parsly crown X693 G. Stepney m Drydeds yuvenal viii. 
(1697) 212 The poor Renown Of putting all the Grecian 
Actors down, And winning at a W^e their Parsley-Crown. 
X777 Lightfoot Flora Scot II. 655 Osmunda enspa „ 
Crisped Fern “Parsley Fern 1B66 489/2 Fern, 

Parsley, Allosorus crispus\ also sometimes applied to 
A thyrium Filixfoemina ertspum, <7x400 Master of Game 
(MS Digbyi8a)xu, Takebeleuesofleekes .and of “persle 
leues 1466 Bk St Albans B ig, Take the Juce of “percelly 
Moris otherwise calde percelly Rootis, x866 Treas, Boh 
79/2 In Cornwall it is largely used in “parsley pies, which 
are peculiar to that pait of Rngland 1876 Miss Braddok 
y Howard's Dau, vu 95 A patsley-pie in which tender 
>oung chickens nestled in a bed of parsley and cream 
<2x450 Siockh Med, MS 1 429 in Anglia XVIII 306 
Take , savvge and “percely-rotys 1657 Austen Fruti Trees 
Y, 59 , 1 know none so good, and fit for our Climate as the 
“Parsley Vine 

Parsley-piert (-pi®Jt). Also parsley peril, 
[app. a popular corruption of F pene pterre, lit, 

‘ pierce-stone \ according to Littr^, one of the Fr. 
names of this plant, cf. BBEAKSioifB.] A dwarf 
annual herb {Alckeimlla arvemis)^ aUied to the 
Lady’s Mantle, growing on dry barren ground, 
hedge-banks, etc , with jagged leaves and minute 
green axillary flowers. (Eiron. applied to the 
Knawel, Scleranihus annum • see quot iSP/) 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n cUii 454 Knawel, which herbe is 
called (as I saide before) Parsley Piert, x&fo Parkinson 
Theair Boi iv xvi 449 , 1 shewed you before that the word 
Parsly pert, was but a corruption of time in the vulgar 
sort, and Percepier also, derived from the French word 
Percepierrey which, signifieth as much as pierce stone, or 
breakestone m English. 1829 Glover's Hist, Derby i X05 
Aphanes vulgaris, paisley pi«:t. x88a G Allen Colours 
Flowers v 06 Alchentilla arvensts (parsIey-piert) is an 
extremely deoased moss like descendant 
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Parahng, obs. form of Paboelling. 
t Parsment . 5 *^ Ods app « Pabtimbnt, 

1513 Douglas jEmis v. x 31 Twise sax childer followis 
ilkane about In thair parsmentis [L agmtne partitd\ ainiyit 
in armour brycht 

Faj^snip (pausnip) Poms • a. 4 passenep, 
4-6 paanepe, spastnep, 5-6pasnep, 6pasneppe. 
^ 6 paTsnepe, -neppe, -nebb, parsenep, pers- 
nepe, persenepps, ;^parseiiip, parsneap, 8 pars- 
neep, 5 - parsnep, parsnip [Corrnpted from ME. 
passemp^ pasmp\e^ ultimately repr. X„pastmaca 
* parsnip *, a name connected with pastimre to dig 
and trench the ground, pashmm a two-pronged 
cligging-fork. Thence OHG. pasitiwJif Ger. 

pastimk^ -}iake^ Dn. pastinak ; in It pasHnaca, 
OF pasmiBi also pasnaisij panatse^ mod 

F pattais The ME form may have been derived 
from OF pasiiaie^ with the second syllable changed 
to 7 iep, after ME *tiip (in I5thc mp^ lupe, neppe) 
•~OE n^p turnip, adX. napus^ the parsnip being 
considered a kind of nepe Cf the later word 
iurnep^ TtiBEnp, 

Other (mostly lOth c ) French forms were ^asieiidCf pas» 
ienayet ako the denv forms pasUmdei •htiade^ •‘toitadc^ 
pastmagne^ •aqm^ •az/’/e , but these were too late to affect 
the Engl word The OE. Glossaries render pasiuiaca, 
‘feldmora,walhmore,wealmcra, more',in i2thc 'walmoie'] 

1 . A biennial iimbelliferous plant (JPashnaca 
saiwa), a native of Enrope and part of Asia, 
having pinnate leaves, yellow flowers, and a pale 
yellow loot winch in the cultivated variety is 
fleshy, sweet, and nntntions, and has been used 
fiom ancient limes as a culinary vegetable , a kind 
of beer and a wine are also locally made from it. 
Hence, the root or edible part of this plant. Also 
extended to the genus Pastiitaca^ 

1398 Tkuvisa Barth, De P R xvii cxxxvn. (MS Bodl ) 
If 225 b/a Eueriche heib wijaa rote of meche noribsching hah 
seede jjat is nou3t norisschinge as it fare)? in Fasnepis and 
in rapis a 1400 PisitU 0/ Susan 107 pe peisel, be passenep, 
poretes topreue ct^Pallad onHttsh JX 56 Also mono 
is sowyng of pasnepe «(x45o Sioikh. M&d RIS 95 Past- 
nepyserroles 1530 Palsgs 232/1 Pasneppe an herbe 1333 
Elyot Cast Hetfhe (1539) as Parsnepes and carettea 136* 
Turner Nei bal 11 138 b, Of Persnepes 1370 Levins Mamp 
240/42 A parsnip, pastuinca 1594 R Ashley tr Lajfs le 
Roy 28 Leekes, chibo^^, carpets, paisnebbs 1699 Evelyn 
Acetaria 31 Parsnep .is by some thought more nouushmg 
than the Tumep 176* Gent/ Mag 261 To sow parsneps 
in the open fields. 1846 J, Baxter Ltbr P?act Agnc 
(ed 4) II 189 The Parsnip is extensively cultivated in 
Jersey and Guernsey for feeding niilch cows 

b Prov Fine {fatr, sqft) words lulter no 
parsnips (see also Butter i c) 
a 1623 Fletcher Womans Przste i 111 , 1 shall nse again, 
if there be truth In eggs, and butter’d parsnips 1639 Clarke 
Paroetmohgia ta Faire words butter noe parsnips, verhanon. 
alnntfcumhmn 1797 G Colman Hatr at Law 111 in, 
Business is business , and fine words, you know, butter no 
#parsmpa *867 Trollope C/trott Barset II xii, I often tell 
era how wrong folks are to say that soft words butter no 
parsnips, and hard words break no bones 

2 . Applied, with defining words, to various 
umbellifers, allied to or resembling the common 
parsnip; os 

Giant Parsnip, ‘ the genus Herachum ’ (Miller 
1884); Meadow Parsnip, (/i) Cow parsnip, Heradiuin 
Sphondylmm, (^) the N American genus T/iaspzumt 
Prickly Parsnip, Sea Parsnip, names for the genus 
Echimphora^ esp E spimsa^ growing on sea shores, with 
prickly inflorescence , Rough Parsnip, (a) Cow-paismp, 


1 Eccl A holder of a parochial benefice in full 
possession of its lights and dues, a rector Parson 
tmparsonee' see Impaesoneb Parson viortalj 
P tminortal* see /3. quot. iJroS, 
a eizsp LtUel Soth Serm» m. O E Mtsc 188 pes 
peisones ich wene ne beojj heo no^t for bore c 1290 Beket 
561 in S Eng Leg I 122 Person, preost, o}>ur 5wat-so he 
beo Ihtd 176/2425 Of pnores and of persones and mame 
ohur clerkes al so 2362 Langl. P PI A Prol 80 Persones 
[Z? paisons] and pansch prestes playnek to heore Bisschops, 
J 7 at n«ore Parisch ha]» ben pore se}»he Pestilence tyme 
e 2386 Chaucer 478 A good man was ther of Religioun 
And wab a poure Person [v,rr, ^soun, one, parson] of a 
toun r 1449 Pecocic Repr 304 That the louaen curatis a& 


prickly inflorescence , Rough Parsnip, {a) Cow-paismp, 
Herackwit Sphmdyhum, {b) the Opopaiiax plant, 
panax Cktrmmm {PasUnaca OPoiaftax), Victorian 
ratsnm, Trac/iymeiie austrahsi^mox)*. Wild Parsnip, 
the wild forin of PasUnaca sattva (see i). See also Cow- 
PARSNip. Water-parsnip 

2362 Turner Herbal ii 145 Spoiidihou maye be called m 
Englishc Kow persnepe or %iddow persnepe 2866 Greets 
Bat, 1140 T/iaspimti a genust of North American ortho- 
spermous Uvibelltferse Its popular American name is 
Meadow Parsnip 1760 J Lee Infrod Bot, App 321 
P^snep, *Pnckly, Echimphora. 2548 Turner Names oj 
Hetbes 76 Sphondihum, may be called m englishe (jow- 
persnepe or ^rough Persnepe r&o Parkinson Theatr, Bot, 
ia86 The *Sea Parsneppe. 2338 Elyot, Stap/nlims, ^wylde 
paisnyppe 2747 Wesley Prtm, Phystck (1762) 41 A 
PouUis of Wild Parsnips flowers, leaves, and stalks. 

3 . allrtb and Comd,^ as parsnip deer, culture, 
pie, seed, hut, wine , parsmp-colourcd adj ; par- 
snip -chervil, Anthnsats bulhosus {Chmrophyllum 
htilbosuni), cultivated for its esculent root. 

itfi; Middleton Wtick i, 1 65 111 send you venison, 
custard, parsnip pie 1834 J Baxter Ltbr Pract Agnc, 
(1846) II 417 March is the month for makrag parsnip wine. 
1866 Treas Boi Ihe Parsnip Chervil is a native of 
France In size and shape ihe root attains the dimensions 
of a small Dutch cairot 28^7 Daily News 24 Mar 7/3 
Parsnip beer contained nearly 14 per cent [of proof spirit] 
xSpy Allbuii*s Sysi, Med IV, 375 The pale or parsnip tint 
which belongs to nephritis. 

Parson (pais^n, pais'n). Forms; a. 3-6 
persone, 3-/ person, (4-5 -oua, 5 -ua, 6-ozme). 

4 paraonne, -oun, 4-6 -one, 4- parson. 
persons, a. OF. and KS, pet sons (12 th c. in 
Littre, 1292 in Button), later OF. (Picard) par- 
some (1466 in Godef ), FF,parsone, parson (Little- 
ton) (see Person), m nied.L. 'rector 

of a parish* ; see Note below.] 


wil have a poore yngrame soule to bcare tlie name 01 a 
persone forxxmarlce 1623 Burges Tithes tz Ihe 
Person of Whitwell being sued for laking away a Horse for 
a Hortuaiy 

/S ix2z\-i^RollsQfPatlt I 313/1 AuPriourdeLaunseton, 
Parsone de la dite ville ] c 1325 Poem Tunes Edw // 53 m 
Pol Songs (Camden) 326 Sone so a paisoun is ded and in 
eorthe idon, Thanne shat the patroun have ^iftes anon. 
X377 Langl P P/ B v 422, 1 haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretty wynter. 1449 Poston Lett I 87, j scholere 
of Cambiyg, qwecne is parsone of Welle 1360 Daus tr 
Sletdane^s Comm 119 b, The parson and vicar wyll have 
for a mortuary, or a coaise present, the best thynge that is 
about the house, c 1630 Risdon Snru Devon § 192 (i8io) 
205 Whose prior was parson thereof, and had a vicar endowed 
there 1691 Case oj Exeter Coll 40 If a meer Lay-man be 
inducted into a Benefice, he is, whilst he continues in 
possession, a Parson de Facto il^i Bp Stiliingfl Chatge 
IS A Vicar cannot appoint a Vicar, but a Paison may And 
altho thnt Name among some be used as a Term of Reproach, 
yet in former Ages Pcfsonoius and Dignttas were the same 
thing *, and so used here in England in Uie time of Henry II 
1706 Phillips, Parson Mottal, the Rector of a Church, 
made for his own Life, was formeily so call'd, but a 
Collegiate or Conventual Body, to whom the Church is 
for ever appropriated, was styled Petsona hnmoriahs, or 
Pat son Immortal 2709 Ota tn Cornu: 13 Jan in Land 
Gaz No 4508/1 All Parsons, Vicars and Curates withm 
this Realm. 1763 Blackstomk Comm I xi 384 A parson 
IS one that hath full possession of all the rights of a 
parochial church He is sometimes called the rector of 
the church but the appellation of patson, (however it may 
be de][)reciated by familiar, clownish, and indiscriminate use) 
IS the most legal, most beneficial, and most honourable title 
that a palish pi test can enjoy 2902 SprottA'^ Com Otder 
Introd 49 ttoie, The word parson is used in lists of clei gy 
till 1645 to mark those who had the whole tithes of a parish, 
like Rector 

fb. Grey {grey-coated, giiy-coat) pauon\ an 
impropriator 01 farmer of the parish tithes. Obs 
1785 (jkose Diet Vulg, T, 1830 in Cohhei^s Rural Rides 
(1886) I 133 note 2847-78 in Halliwelu 

2 Extended successively, in popular use, so as 
to include a vicar, or any benenced clergyman ; a 
chaplain, a curate, any clergyman; a noncon- 
formist minister or preacher. In the more extended 
sense only coUoq , and (exc.‘']n rural lise) usually 
more or less depreciatoiy or dyslogistic 

x^ Shaks L L L V w 932 When dl aloud the winde 
doth blow, And colling drownes the Parsons saw. 1591 
Spenser JTz Huhierd ^ The Foxe was well induc'd to be 
a Parson x6x6 R C. Times' Whistle vL 2383 The country 
parson may, as m a string, Lead the whole pansli vnto 
anything. 1666 South Smn, 1 204 Call a man Priest 
or Parson, and you set him m some Mens Esteem, ten 
Degrees below his own Servant 1691 Luttreil Bnif 
Rel (1B57) II 312 Mr. Baxter, the famous nonconformist 
paison, IS lately dead 2720 Gordon & Trdnchard lnde~ 
^nd Whig (^28) 187 After a Coach and Six, the next 
Trappings of Domestick Grandeur, are a Page, Plate, and 
a Parson 2772 Horne m yumus Lett li 264 Popular pre- 
judice lb violent against the parson. 2799 Han More 
Fem Ediic (ed 4) I The clergy are spoken of under the 
contemptuous appellation of 1 he Parsons 18*5 J epferson 
Auiobtog Wks 1859 I 9 This information I had from 
Parson Hunt, who happened at the time to be in London 
2827 ^Porting Mag XX 55 The interruption [of a prize 
fight] through the intervention of a grocer at Hungerford, 
and a Methodist parson 2850 Geo Eliot A , Bede 1, Which 
was ye thmkm' on, Seth, the pretty parson's face or her 
sarinunt? 1899 Daily News 29 May 5/4 ‘Mr C 1 He 
ain’t a parson He’s a Man’, with great emphasis on the 
‘ man ‘ He’s a downright Chnstian man That’s what he is.' 

3 transf. From the black coat of a clergyman, 
applied to animals with black fur or markings, as 
a black lamb, a black rabbit, or to birds with 
black feathers, as the IsU of Wtght parson, the 
cormorant. See also Pakson-bibd. 

1806 Gntck to Waierwg Places 176 The cormorant, called 
hi the sailors ' the Isle of Wight Parson ' 1827 Col Hawker 
Diary (1893) I. 3x2 Ihe chase we had with the shag, alios 
cormorant, alias * paison', *853 W D Cooper Sussex 
Gloss , Parson, the hake . So called from the black streak 
on Its back i88z Leicester Gloss , Parson, a large black 
beetle, a cockroach xB86 Elmtorthy W Som Word-bk, 
Parson, ,a black rabbit A farmer when rabbiting cned 
out to me there’s a parson I shoot thick for God's smee. 

b. *A tiny finch of Brazil, Spermophila mvnuta* 

{Cent Diet, 1890). 

4 Angling A kind of artificial fly 

1867 F, Francis Angling x (1880) 344 The Parson .. !s a 
very showy fly. 

6 fg, A finger-post • see quots. Chiefly dial 
1785 Grose Diet rulg T,, Parson, a guide post, hand or 
finger post by ihe road side for directing travcllfars; .be- 
cause .. it sets people in the n^^t way. i8xg Banquet 59* 
Like the rude guide post some a parson call That points the 
way but never stirs at all, z88g in N, W Lines, Gloss, 


6 atirth and Comb a. apjmsitive, as parson- 
editor, -magistrate, -peer, -physician, etc , b 
attnb , as parson-power, -pt emium , c. obj gen , 
clc , as parson-baiting, -fighter, -hunting, -worship*, 
parson-hke adj d Special Combs • parson-amd- 
clerk, {a) a children’s game • see quot. 1863 ; (^) 
= parson-in-the-pulpit {a ) , parson-grey sb and 
a , dark grey, pnesl-grey ; parson-gull, a local 
name of the great bladk -backed gull {Lams 
manmis ') ; parson-has-losfc-his-coat, name of 
some game; parson-in-thG-pnlpit, a popular 
name, from the form of the flowers, of two plants, 
{d) cuckoo-pmt, (fi) monkshood ; parson’ s-noae, 
the rump of a fowl, etc ; parson’s-weefc, the time 
taken as a holiday by a clergyman who is excused 
a Sunday, lasting (usually) from Monday to the 
Saturday week following Also Pabson-bibd 
1788 H WALPOLuZffr to Airs HMoreaaS^pt 
of life flit to the lost sparkle of folly, like what childien call 
the *parson and clerk in a bit of burnt paper, a. 1800 Cow 
PI tt On observing some names tn Biog Brit, 2863 Barnls 
Dorset Dial , Passons aid darks, the running fiery 
spots on burning paper 1882 Gloss Devon Plant n (ED S ), 
’P&rson-and QexkfAmimmaculatum 1826 W E Anorlwi, 
Fxam Fox's Cai Piot, 473 The ''‘parson-editor of 

the folio edition of the New Bool o/Maf iyrs 1821 Blackw 
Mag VIII 620 His bonnet blue, a coat of "Parson giay 
1883 SwAiNsoN A !?» Names Bmt Birds Greater Black- 
backed Gull , "Parson gull, or mew 1889 Doylc Altcah 
Clarle 163 Saturday night game of ‘ kisi-m the-niig 01 
‘ "paison-has-lost-his coat’ 1742 Fielding f Andrews m 
VI, Some of them dcclaiing that *pai son-hunting was the best 
sport in the world 2836 F E. Pagki Owlet OwlsL 14s, 
I don't see why we are to assume that "parson-liusbamis 
have more sense than other husbands 2882 Gloss Devon 
PLini-n (EDS), ■"Parson-in-the-Pulpil, {,i)Armn inam- 
latum (2) Aconttum Napclhs 1625 Hart Anat, Ut 11 
I 55 No lesse then three "Parson I*hysitians had ad- 
ministeied to him x84z Lever C 0 'A/all^]xvu 319 Not 
ptonounced doubly hazardous by the Insurance Com- 
panies, nor acceptable under a * "Parson-premium 2839 
Longfellow llyperionyw. An epicurean morsel— a "parson’s 
nose, 1873 Slang Did, Person's nose, the hmU part of 
a goose— a savoury mouthful Sometimes called the Pope’s 
nose 2790 CowPER Let to Lady Jlesketh 28 June, Wks. 

J 836 VI 1, 39 If they come . , they will stay a "pai son’s week, 
that is to say, about a foiLnighl and no longer, 2836 
Kingsley Let* to T Hughes in Li/e xiv (1879) II 3i I wish 
you would go with me to Snowdon for a parson's week, 

I & twelve days 1897 W C Hazlitt Ourselves 4 I'ersons 
who identify piety with churchgoing and "parson-worship. 

Hence (mostly nonce-wordi) Fa'VBonaxoliy, rule 
by parsons, a body of ruling parsons. Parsone se 
a , parsonic Pa rsonkood, the slate or condition 
of a parson Paxso'niiy v trans , {a) to make 
parsonic ; (b) in passive, to be married by a parson. 
Pa rsonislL a , like or characlenstic oi a parson, 
parsonic Toxho rsltg ^pof'sonhood Parsouiae 
V , {a) irons to make parsonic ; (A) tnir to play 
the parson, do parson’s woik. Pa'rsonly a, 
belonging to or befitting a parson. Parsono latvy, 
parson-worship. Paxsono'logy, lore about par- 
sons. Pa'XBonxy, parsons collectively. Fa'xson- 
shlp, the office or position of parson, rectorship. 

2830 Examiner A pampered squirarchy, and a mag- 
nificent "par&on areny. x86o Huxley in L Huxley life 
(2900) 1 222 Sunk, as nine tenths of women are, in meie 
Ignorant "parsonese superstiUons 1834 Tait's A/ag, I. 
632/1 The perquisites of "pnrsionhood are of a more solid 
and tangible nature x88o W S. Gilev rt Pirates qf Pen- 
zance, You shall quickly be "parsonificd By a doctor of 
divimiy et 2834 Lamb cited m Worcester (t^6) for '^Par- 
somsh, 2884 Punch ii Oct, 178/2 A proper parsonish style, 
2844 J. T Hewlett Parsons fy W vi, All the duties of 
"paisomty. xWoinCongregattoualistiV S.) 21 June (Cent), 
The hope that lay evangelists will not ‘ presently become 
"paxsonized*. 1892 Stevenson m lEusir. Lend Nmus 
6 Aug 171/a Now, It seems, he's parsomsing down Somerset 
way 27758 J Vratt Liberal Opm Ixxxv (1783) HI 1.19 
[Attire] png, pnm, prue, and "parsoiily. 1776 — Pupil 0/ 
Pleas (1777) I 82 whining passages about pity, and virtue, 
and all the et emtera of par&only cant 1852 Tai^s Afag 
XIX 342 heading, The "Parsonolatiy of Dissent xBx$ 
Byron Let to Aiooie 20 Jan , Which proves , your pro- 
ficiency in "parsonology x886 P Fitzcfrai u Fatal Zero 
XXIX (x888) 185 D 's ready sneer about preaching or * par- 
sonology’. 2876 G. Meredith Cafcerhxyn 259 

The "parsonry are a power absolutely to be counted for 
waste, as to progress 1680 R. Ware Foxes ^ firebrands 

II (168:^ 35 The Convert continued not fully two years m 
his "Parsonship or Parish before he died. 

\Note T he ecclesiastical use of L sSna does not appear 
before the nth c. It was app still new at the Counul of Cler- 
mont ioo6jwhen it was said, c. iu ' Ecclcsiae vel deuniaB,. 
ssBpius ab Eptscopis sub palhata avoritia venduntur mortuis 
nirairum, scu mutatis Clericis, quos Personas vocant ’ (Mansi 
Conctha XX. 902) Various views have been taken of 
Its genesis. English legal writers, Cuke, Blackstone, etc , 
have referred it to the Civil Law sense of persdua, the 
parson being viewed as the legal ‘person’ by whom the 
property of God, the Patron Saint, or the church, m 
the parish, was actually held, thej^rson to sue and be sued 
in respect of this property Du Cange (ed. 176a), pointing 
to the early equivalent use of persSna and dsjyitids, would 
start from the sense ‘personage, great or dignified person, 
dmnitaw . Dr. H. Schaefer, Pjarrktreke und Si\ft tm 
Dmtschm AhtUlaZter (1903) § 19, shows that persifnet was 
primarily applied to the holder of a parochial living who 
was non-resident, being either a conventual body, a chapter, 
or member of one, or often a mere layman, the sptntual 
duties being in either case discharged by a vsedritts or sub- 
stitute, who received a small portion at the revenues. He 
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refers the designation to the fact that the holderof the living 
merely figured in the character or r 61 e (cl L. ^ersdna) of 
parish clergyman, without actually discharging the duties 
He explains the frequent early equivalence of persona and 
adduced by Du Cange, in the case of conventual 
or collegiate rectors, by the usual application of digntias to 
the superior personages or * dignitaries ’ of a chapter, and 
the fact that it was by these that the parochial parsonages 
were held. It would appear however that in England the 
appellation must have been early interpreted in the Civil 
Law sense , else how should it have been extended from 
the persona unmort&hs to the persona wortdhs or resident 
rector, and have become in England his legal designation?] 
Parson, obs. form of Pehsoit. 

Parsonage (pausoned^) Forms seePABSOKj 
also 6 -edge, -ige, Jr -adge. [Altered form, ^s in 
prec , of jp^rsonoffe, a AF. personag&^ OF. per- 
son(n)a!§e, ecclesiastical dignity or benefice, == late 
L, persdndiictmj med.L, (from Fr or Eng) per- 
sorngiuvi • see Peksonage ] 

1 . The benefice or living of a parson; a rectory. 
Obs, exc. in Law 

a. [xapa Bbitton iv ui § 7 II. 179 A prendre garde lequel 
ele est de tut voide, ou soulemeiit le personage Nichols U 
It must be observed whether it [tlie church] is entirely 
vacant, or the parsonage only ] cxgSo Wyclif Wks (1880) 
433 pe fourjie part shulde be dispendid to kepe he bousis of 
he personage. 14115 Rolls of Parlt IV 290/a Noun resi- 
dens of Persons of holy Chirche, upon theire Personages 
1489 Mo>ik 0/ Evesham (Arb ) 93 A certen knyght that was 
patron of a chyrche solde a personage to a certen clerke 
for xxvij marke. 1544 Snpphc, to Hen VIII (E E T S ) 
34 Other pations haue presented theyr clerckes to per- 
souagyes & vicaragyes Afol Smeci 111 Wks. 

(1851) 288 Whether a good Personage, or Impropriation 
bought out for him would not improper him 
jS 1377 Langl P pi B. xiir. 245 And I hadde neuere of 
hym Neither prouendre iie parsonage 3ut of he popis 3ifte. 
1450 Rolls ofParlt V 206/1 Qiurches, Parsonages, and 
other Possessions 1588 Fraunce Ded ?ivb, 

Their fathers haue eithei compounded with their Landlord 
for some pelting vicaredge, or pa>d ready money for a 
better parsonage, 1646 Royalist ComP Papers (Vorksh 
Rec, Ser ) H 57 He offers the parsonage of Hornsey worth 
L 100 for ^ 1000 a 1704 T Browm Two Oxford Scholars 
Wks 1730 I 5 , 1 cannot exercise the Office . without some 
Curacy, Vicarage, ot Parsonage x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 
HI 60 The rectory or parsonage, which comprises the 
parish church with all its rights, glebes, tithes, and other 
profits whatsoever 

2 ( ~ Parsoiiage-Jmtse), The house attached to 
a parson’s living, the rector's house. Also, in 
later use, the house of a vicar, perpetual curate, 
01 other incumbent of a parish or parochial district ; 
sometimes (esp m U S and Colonies) applied to 
the lesidence provided for any minister of religion. 

1472 IVtU m Rec St Mary at Hill (E E T. S) 16 The 
parsonage & Chirchyerd of seynt Botolphes Chirche, 1523 
Fitziierb Surv xx (1539) The syte of the pei-sonage 
slandeth between the sayd nye way 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm fSurgeon (Arb ) 62 It is ofter out of reparations, then an 
old Parsonage, a 1704 T Brown Two Oxford Scholars 
Wks 1730 1 . 10 An old rotten Parsonage or Vicai age-house, 
x8o6 Bowles Banwell Hill 11. 34 Where the white parson- 
age, among the trees, Peeped out 
f 3 . The paison's or rector’s tithe. Sc Obs, 

1818 Scott Hrt Midi viii, "What have I been paying 
stipend and teind, parsonage and vicarage for, ever sin the 
aughty-mne, and I canna get a spell of a prayer for’t ? 

4 . attrtb,^ as parsonage-garden^ -house^ -land 
X566 Eng CJi Furniture (ed Peacock) 14s Burnte by the 
said Churchwardens at the said parsonedge house. 16x0 
Burfoid Reg, (Hist MSS Comm) Var Collect I 82 
The buildinge of the said cottage uppon the parsonadge 
land of Caine 1796 Mrs. M Robinson Angelma I 26 We 
have but few houses of any note, and please your honour- 
only three ..The parsonage-house, the poor-house, and the 
public-house. 1838 D F. Strauss Lutheran Clergym m 
273 The door of the parsonage garden opened. 
Parsonage, obs form of Personage. 
Fa'rson-bird. [See Parson j.] 

1 , A New Zealand bird (JProsthemadera novae- 
$selandtm)i so called from iLs daik plumage and 
white neck-feathers ; also called poe-btrd ot iuu 
1857 G Hursthouse N Zealand I 118 (Morris), The 
most common, and certainly the most facetious, individual 
of the ornithology is the tui (parson-bird). 1866 Lady 
Barker Stat Life JL Zeal 93 (ibid,), The tui, or parson- 
bird, most respectable and clerical-looking m its glossy black 
suit .and white wattles of veiy slender feathers. 

2 Applied to the Rook. 

xpoa IVestm Gan, 7 Jan ^3 Entirely devoted to the 
glorification of onr friend Mr. Rook, the parson-bird Ibid 
14 Feb. 12/1 We have no doubt that the ^parson birds will 
keep up the ancient tradition and celebrate their weddings 
to day 

Parsoudom (pa*JS9nd9m), [f Parson +-dom ] 
The state or quality 6 f a parson; the domain 
of parsons, parsons collectively 
X850 P. Crook PVar of Hats 3 All parsondom is up x86d 
Trollope FrounleyP xiv, His sms against parsondom were 

Farsone, -©lly, obs ff. Parson, Person, -ally. 
Parsoned (pa issnd), ppl, a, [f. Parson + 

-ED 3.] 

1 . Made or penned by a parson. 

1742 Young Nt Ik iv, 840 Ye Deaf to Truth I peruse this 
Parson'd Page, And trust, for once, a Prophet, Md a Priest, 

2 . Furnished with a parson, as a parish, 

X882 in Ogilvie. ,17, 

3 . Mamed in chuich or chapel, colloq. 


x8S6 Cassells Encycl Dtct,^ Mamed and Parsomd A 
colloquial expiession, signifying that all the necessary rites 
Imve been performw. 1^2 Emerson Sen of Fests 154 
(E D D ) Don^t you wish you was married ? , . Don’t you 
wish you was pas>soned? 

Parsoiier(e, obs. form of Parcener. 
Parsoness (pars^nes). coUoq, or humorous, 
[See -ESS 1 ] The wife of a parson. 

Unfortunate Scnszhhtyl 121 The few good ladies, . 
such as ihe parsoness, were extremely concerned 1873 M 
Collins Squire Stlchesier 11 , 1 3 A lady who was parsoness 
of the parish 1898 Coniemf Rev 75 The parson reigned 
supreme in the church, and the parsoness m the school 
Parsonet (paisonet) colloq, or humorous, 
[f. Parson -h -et ] 

1 . A parson’s child. 

x8xa G CoiMfcaBr GrinSt Two Parsons xxv, The Parson 
dearly lov’d his darling pets, Sweet, little, ruddy, ragged, 
Parsonets 

2 A petty or newly-fledged parson 
1834 Gen P Thompson Exerc HI 15 This is all ‘ hay, 
straw, stubble ’ the stuff to make over to hireling preachers 
and fasluonable parsonets X877 P Brooks Led, Preach, 
n (1895) 45 *3 he people in the neighbourhood dubbed us 
‘parsonnettes’ 

Parsonic (paispmik), a, [f. Parson -h -lo 
(after words from Gr)] Of or pertaining to 
a parson ; resembling or characteristic of parsons, 
X785 Mrs S Bo\s Coalition II 74 He felt himself hold, 
not entertaining any great idea of parsonic valour. 2847 C 
Bronte f Eyi e xxxvii, His manners are not to your taste? 
— pnggisb and parsonic? 1891 E Peacock iV Biendon 
1 284 A secular as w ell as a parsonic view of life. 

Parsonical (pais^mkal), a [f. as prec. + 
-lOAL.] s® piec. So Parso nically adio , after the 
manner of a parson 

X750 Chesterf Lett (1774) III 14, I am not stoically 
advising, nor parsonically preaching to you 1834 Ld Sher- 
brooke in Life I 97 Please to let me know how your 
parsonical duties go on 

Farsoning, vhl, sb, [f. Prison -f* -ing^.] 
Actmg as a parson ; doing parson’s work 
a 179a Wolcott (P Pindar) Parson dealer. Meaning by 
pars’ning to support a table 1887 T E Kebbel Eng 
Country Life (i8gi) 8 There were many very bad clergy- 
men, to whom what they called ‘ parsoning ’was a simple bore 
Faraoure, obs. variant of Piercer 
F 8 .rsii£ 0 dable, -suasion, obs. ff. Persitabable, 
-SUASION. Farsy, obs, form of Parseb 
Part (pait), sh {adv.) Forms i, 3- part ; also 
4-5 paarti, (paid), 4-0 pert, 4-7 parte, 5 perte, 
6 partt, 6- .Si? pairt. [In OE, ad L. pars, 
past-em (in sense 3 a); in 13th c a F. part « Pr. 
part, Sp., It. parte i-ij, part-em part. The pi in 
ME was sometimes Pars, after OF. pi. pars^ 
earlier parz,’\ 

1 , Portion or division of a whole 
1 . That which together with anotlier or others 
makes up a whole (whether really separate 
fiom the rest, or more often only sepaigited m 
thought) ; a certain amount, but not all, of any 
thing or number of things (material or immaterial) ; 
any one of the smaller things into which a thing 
is or may be divided (m reality or m idea) ; 
a poition, division, section, element, constituent, 
fraction, fragment, piece. (Now the ordinary 
word for this, m OE., and usually in ME., ex- 
pressed by Deal r^.i) 

When denotmg a number of persons or things, ofren con- 
strued as a noun of multitude, with plural verb. 

[exoso ByrhfertlCs Handboc in (1885) VIII 317 

Rabanus cwyo \>gst se daeg hsefS partes, synt daelas.] 
<xx3oo Cursor M 2096 pof pe werld es.. Belt*. In thnn 
parteis principale, pe partes er noght pengale <;x38o 
WYCLIF Sel, Wks III. 339 Chnstis chirche hath pree 
partis Pe ffrst part is m blis, wip Cnst .The secounde 
part beu seintis in purgatorie, CX400 Maundev. (1839) ii 
13 0 part is at Patys, and the other part is at Constanty- 
noble. CX440 Promp Parv, 385/1 Paart, or deele, porno 
1535 Stewart Cron, Scot (1858) 1 . 37 In equall pairtis this 
kinnk to diuide. 1538 Staricey England i 11 51 One 
louyng one a notber as membr>s ana partys of one body. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid l Post ix 8 The whole is equal to 
all his partes taken together. 1 S 74-5 Pnvy Council 
Scot, Set I II 426 With all parus pendicles and per- 
tinentis thairof 1609 Bible (Douay) Deut vii 22 He wil 
consume these nations in thy sight by lide and litle and by 
partes 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 202 Of all parts of the 
countenance the eyes are most powerful!, being as the soule’s 
window. xjnStx Gregory's Asiron,! 392 Let the Diameter 
AB of the Circle be divided into two equal Parts m the 
Point C a 1774 Goldsm Psst Greece II 264 The greatest 
part of the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces, 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamamhip I. 168 Leading pari, that part of a tackle 
whi(^ IS hauled upon *836^ Sir W. Hamilton Metaph 
xxxvii (1870) II 33B Whatever is the part of a part, is a 
part of the whole. X87S J owett Plato (ed. a) 1 . 443, 1 aRree, 
Socrates, m the greater part of what you say iWa Times 
25 Sept 8 They formed but a small part of deaths caused 
by mfrctious fevers. 

h. Often idiomatically used without article; 
part of ^ a part of, some of; so great part of 
a great part of, much or many of ; most part of, 
the majority or greater part of, most of. 

CX37S Cursor M 3534 (Faiff) Gif me part of bat )>ou 
grayde atm Ibid 19049 (Tnn.) A mon croked in J>e 
palesy And had ben moost^part of his dayes ffp Lauti MS . 
Cott & Gdii mast all). 14S0 Pasion Lett, I 107 And part 
therof sold, and part iher of yaffe, and the remenaunt thei 


departed among them. X53X 7 ivdale Expos x yohn Wks 
(Parker Soc ) II. 5*4 Fart of his laws are ceremonies. i6xi 
Bible xhv 16 He burneth part thereof in the fire* with 
part thereof he eateth flesh 1760 Johnson Idler Na 97 F 5 
The road was passable only part of the year. 1778 Learn- 
ing at a Loss I J5S, I shall probably spend great Part of 
the Summer with him 1827 Southey Hist Penins War 
II 705 Great part perished before they could reach the wall. 
1847 Tennyson Princ, Prol 47 Part were drown’d within 
the whirling brook x86o Whew ell in Life (1881) 512 We 
were at Oxford great part of last week, for the meeting of 
the British Association 

c Spec, An essential or integral portion ; some- 
thing essentially belonging to a larger whole; 
a constituent, element (Also without aiticle ) 

2732 Law Serzons C, 1 (ed. 2) 9 They must be made parts 
of our common life 174a Young Ni Tit. ix, 413 Tis 
a prime Part of Happiness, to know How much IJ nhappi- 
ness must prove our Lot x8i6 Scott Bl Dwarf vi, lue 
rider sate as if he had been a part of the horse. 1863 
Fr. a Kemble Resid, m Georgia 14 That formed no part 
of our discussion. 1879 Mozley Semu 276 Affection is part 
of insight 

2 . Specialized uses of sense i. 

+ a. -partofspeechi Obs, (The earliest 

use in English ) 

cxooo /Elfric Gram xvi (Z) 107 fry eacan synd med, 
fe, ce, )»e man eacna^ on l^en-sprmce to stunum casum 
ises partes. Ibid, xvii 108 Anfeald getel on ^isum 
arte ego xc, txi Su, lUe he. ibid, xxxix. 242 pes part maes 
eon gehaten dmlmmend a 1300 (see Pars] c 14B3 Caxton 
Dialogues viii 38 Donettis, partis, accidents 1615 Brinsley 
The Posing of the Parts. <2x637 B Jonson Eng, 
Gr am rx. Wits. (Rtldg ) 777“8 In our Enriish speech we 
number the same parts with the Latms. Only we add a 
ninth, which is the article. 

b The name of a division or section of a book, 
play, poem, or other hleiaiy work ; in mod. use 
also spec Each of the portions of a work issued at 
intervals, at a uniform price, and in thin covers, 
and intended to be afterwards bound up into one or 
more volumes, 

c 1450 tr, De Iiniiaiicne 64 Here begynnep ])e third parte 
ofinwardeconuersacj'on Capitulum primum 155X Turner 
Herbal i Prol , I haue set one part of a great hei^all 1562 
{pule) The seconde parte of Guilliam Turners berbalL 1594 
{title) The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster, 1677 Lady Cha- 
woRTH in i2^A Rep Hist MSS Comm App v 44 , 1 have 
resented your Lordship with the last part of Hudihras, to 
elp to heighten your mirth this Qinstmasse 1743 Young 
Ht Th VII X2 Thro’ vanous Parts our glorious Story runs ; 
lime gives the Preface 1873 Ruskin tones Vetu I Pref 7 
The architect had read his third part of the Stones of 
Venice to purpose, xpox Daily Chron. 27 Dec, fz The 
new Dickens would have to find a second Cruik^ank to 
illustrate any novel issued in separate weekly parts Mod 
The work is now coming out in monthly parts. 

t c. An element or constituent of some quality 
or action, considered by itself (and with no stress 
on its being merely a part); a point, particular. 
(Usually in //.) Hence absol. Point; matter, 
affair ; respect ( « Party sb, 3). Ohs, 

1563 Homilies ii Repeniancem, (1859) 545 Ye heard of the 
true parts and tokens of repentance. 1589 Puttenham Eng 
Poesie iir xxiv (Arb ) 295 But at all insolent and vnwoonted 
partes of a mans behauiour we find many tunes cause to 
inishke or to be mistrustfull. a 1639 W. Whatfley Proto- 
types II. XXVI. (1640) 43 Perfection of parts, is when all the 
parts of goodnesse are found in a man. xfi^ Locke Educ, 

1 142 Nothing can cure this Part of Ill-hreedingbut Diange 
and Variety of Company. 17x9 Bp. Robinson in Perry 
Hist Coll Amer Col, Ck, I 200 If we neglect our duty 
in that part. 

3 . A poition of an animal body ; either definitely, 
a particular member or organ ; or indefinitely, a 
‘spot*, ‘place* (cf 13). Usually pi ; often with 
defining adj., as hinder parts, mwaid parts', also 
absol, {euphem,) = privy parts, 

0x400 Destr, Troy 884 lason . anoyntide hym anon.. 
Bothe the face and pe fete, & all be fore perte. 1526 Pilgr, 
Perf de W. 1531) 3 God hath no lineamentes nor partes 
corporall 1^ , ktr A, Barton in Surtees Misc, {1888) 
73 In a previe place and a secrete pert, He shoote hime 
m at the left oxtere, The arrowe quiett tbroughe harle 
Back parts fsee Back a, 1] 1590 Spenser F, Q 

1. 11 41 Her neather partes misshapen, monstruous. 15$^ 
B Jonson Ev, Man in Hum, iv. 1 xfixy Moryson Itin, 111. 
1x5 The innexparts of Goates are esteemed great dainties, 
especially in Toscany. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 41 A 
cloth which should couer those parts, made to be pnuate. 
<747 Wesley Prun Physic (176a) 80 Wash the parts with 
Juice of Calamint 1799 M. Underwood I real, Dts, 
Cluldren (ed. 4) II. 136, I had occasion to examine the 
parts [of a child] ve|y attentively at the brth. 1899 AIL 
iiutVs Syst, Med, VIII 558 The patches in such parts may 
then assume a salmon tinge 

f 4 A minute portion of matter, a particle Obs, 
X707 Curios, in Hush ^ Gard, 31 The Entrance of some 
sudi small aqueous Parts, as may excite the Fermentation. 
J709 F, Hauksbeb Pkys -Meek. Exp il (1719) 36 Woollen 
impregnated with saline and ^irituous parts. ^1774 
Goldsm. Surv Exp Philos (1776) II 88 Now the parts of 
the air, ..being in this case driven asunder hy some external 
interposition, such as fire, or any other agent x8oo tr. 
Lagrange's Ckem II 278 The earthy principle, which is 
confounded with the indigo and some mucilagmous parts. 

5 . spec, (with a numeral) : Each of a number of 
equal portions into which a whole may be divided ; 
an aliquot part, exact divisor, submultiple. 

(<t) With an ordinal numeral indicating the number of such 
portions in the whole, as a ikird p(srt, two third parts i 
now more usually omitted by elupsis, the ordinal thus 
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becoming a sb, as a ihird^ two thuds ( 3 ) With a 
cardinal numeral, implying a number of portions one less 
than the number which constituteb the whole, as two parts 
= two thirds, three parts = three quarters (tonnerl> also 
as collective sing , as Uw parU) 
cxapo St Mtcfiael 665 m Eng^ Leg, I 318 
jiare, to women Inne, onnejie Jie seuenjie part a 1300 
Cun>or M 973 pe half parte gladli or pe thnd We wil J?e 
glue, if j>ou It bid 137s Eakboub Bruce v 47 Mair than 
twa part of his rout War herbreit 111 the tonne tharout 
C1386 CiiAUcra Sqr*s T S45 Ne koude man by twenty 
thousand part CountrefeLe the Sophymcs of his Art, CX475 
RaufCotl^ar 123 He tyt the Km^ be the nek, Iwa pait in 
tene. 1603 Owi n Pt-mh oktshire 11 (i8gi) ii Ffoure partes 
of five of this sheere is compassed with the sea c 1611 
Chapmvn Iliad X. 223 Two parts of night are past, the 
third u> left t' employ our force 1660 Bahrow Euclid v 
Def i, A part is a magnitude of a magnitude, a less of a 
greater, when the less measures the greater 1706 E Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (tvoSl 12 The Queen allots him three 
Parts in eight for his singular Hazards 1813 Mar Edgf- 
WORTH Patron (1833) III xli 130 Possession being nine 
arts of the law. 1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 319 He was 
imself only three parts Roman, 
f b Used by confasioii or error as if = ' limes’, 
as m {hy) a thousand y)art{s') — a thousand times, 
a thousandfold; by the seventh — seven times, 
sevenfold. Obs, (Cf. Deal ^ i e.) 

a x4oo>-^o Alexander 2157 Jlai pleyne more J?e pouirte. of 
Jjar horsis \nm Jie soro^e of jiam-selfe by Jie seuynt parte 
[Dudl MS, dele] 1460-70 Bl Qrnniesseiice 7 Je schule 
liaue 3oure licour by an liundrid part bettir gilL 1528 
Tindalb Whs (Parker Soc ) I 149 A thousand parts better 
may It be translated into the English, than into the Latin. 
1590 Spenser ^ ^ 11 ix 48 Not he .. Might be compar'd 
to these by many parts c x6xx Chapman lliati To Rdr 
(1865) 88 They are ten parts more paraphrastical than I. 
i6as B. JoNSON Staple ofN in. 11, 1 nave better news from 
the bake house, by ten thousand parts, in a morning 
c In expressing the proportion of the in- 
giedients of a mixture or compound * One of a 
number of equal portions of indeterminate amount. 

x6x3 Chapman Odyss ix 298 It was so strong, twas before 
allaid With twentie parts in water. 1736 C. Lucas Ess, 
Waters III. 298 Two parts of this water poured into one part 
boiling milk rSii A T Thomson Loud Dtsp (1818) 5x2 
Take of pure sulphate of copper, two parts , subcarbonate 
of ammonia, three parts X854 Ronalds & Richardson 
CJiein, Technol, (ed 2) I. 1S3 One part of carbon consumes 
in burning to carbonic acid 2^ parts of oxygen 
1 6. A mediseval measure of time, equal to ^ of 
an hour, or 4 minutes see Atom 7 . Ohs, 

1844 Lingard Aiiglo-Sax, Ch, (1858} II. xi 158 Each 
. admits of four different subdivisions, into four points, ten 
minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments. 

II, Portion allotted, share. 

7. A portion of something (material or imma- 
terial) allotted or belonging to a particular person ; 
a share. Sometimes almost in abstract sense . 
Shanng, participation ; interest, concern, 

To have part, to share, partake (*?/, ^of). To have 
imtherpart nor lot tn* to nave no share or concern in, to 
have nothing to do with (see Lot sh, 2 b) See also art and 
part Artj^ x6 

a 1300 Flonz ^ Bl 522 He moste kunne muchel of art 
pat J^uwoldcstgeueJier-of part axymCnrsor M 195815 Has 
pou na part, coth petre, here. 1382 Wyclip Rev, xx 6 
Bles^id and holy he, that hath paaxt m the first a^en risyng. 
X390 Gowbr Conf, III, X04 Cham Upon his part Aufnque 
nam, c 14^0 Fbcock Re^, 111. 1. 277 The preestis and 
dekenes of the Oold Testament schulden not haue part and 
lott in ibe fiiste parting of the lend of lewiy X477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x Aduersitees, Of the wbiche I ,haue 
had my parte X338 BAX.B ^ohn Bapt m Harl Mtsc, 
(Malh > 1 2x6 My ways., with mennys wasra haue no part 
1601 Barlow Serm, Paules Crosse 23 We haue no part m 
Dauid, nor inheritance in the son of Isay r6ix Bible 
Acts 1. 17 X76o-7a H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) I 151 

We had neither art or part, concern or interest therein. 
1850 S Dobell Roman 1. Poet Wks. 1875 I 14 Death Can 
have no part in Beauty. 189X Dougall. Beggars All (ed 2) 
27X That she would have neither part noi lot in his dis- 
honest career. 

^ b. Allotted portion (without definite notion of 
division or shanng) ; possession {conev, or ahstr ) ; 
one’s lot in life. Obs or arch, 
xsja WVCLIF Ps, Ixii. II [Ixui, 10] Thei shul be taken m to 
me bond of swetd, the partis of foxis thei shul be c X3M 
Chaucer Clerh*s T, 594, I haue no^ht had no part of 
children tweyne But first siknesse, and after wo and peyne 
c xsoq fhree Kings Sons 66 To obeie and abide the wille of 
cure lord. Sc to take suche part yn pacience, as he wol 
^nde Bible (Douay) Hos v. 7 wow shal a moneth 
devoure them with their partes X83B Neale Bernard de 
hf (1865) 36 The Lord shall be thy part 
8 A person's share m some action; what one 
has to do; function, office, business, duty. Formerly 
in fl when referring to a number of persons 
t37S Barbour Bruce xi 245 Be liklynes the mast cowart 
Semyt till do ncht weill his part. 1451 Mahg Paston in 
P Lett I 201 He seyd itt was not his paite to do itt, x54s 
VvihU^Erasm Apoph 297Thepartesof menne is,toreio>ce 
111 the behalf of the commenweale 1363 Homtlies 11 Repent- 
ance II, (1859] 544 It is therefore our parts., to pray unto our 
heavenly Father i6rx Bible Ruth 111. 13 But if hee will 
not doe ihe part of a kinseman to thee, then will I doe the 
part of a kinseman to thee, as the Lord Iiueth. 1^7 Milton 
P L viii. 561 Accuse not Nature, she hath don her part 
17x2 Addison Sped No 418 p 7 It is the part of a Poet to 
humour the Imagination. 1865 Trollope Belton Esi xxii 
2S4 Was It not a brother’s part to go to a sister in affliction ? 
1882 Tunes 9.^ Sept 4 The artillery did its part with its usual 
devotion 

8 . Theatr* The characterAssignedio or sustained 


by an actor 111 a chamatic perfoimaiice , a r61e 
Also, the words assigned to or spoken by an actor 
in such a character , hence, a wilt ten or printed 
copy of these. 

X49S in Shaip Cav Myst (1825)36 Payd for copyyng of the 
ij knyghts paitcs, & demons 1584 Ibid 38 To Jhon Cope 
slake, for playenge of Esron his parte xxrf 1600 Shaks*. 
A y L vii 142 All the world’s a stage And one man 
in his time playes many parts. 1622 Mabbe ti Aleman's 
Guzman dAlf i 264 Let every man take his Qu and per- 
feet his owiie part, xyxo Steele TatlerlHo 180 p 6 They 
must be called off th^ Stage, and receive Parts more suitable 
to their Genius 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias ti viii P 2, I was 
sent on the boards m children’s parts i88a H. C Merivale 
Faucii of B 1 14s Minna in the ‘Pirate’ would be more 
the line of part to fall to you 

b. fig A character sustained by any one, cither 
as a special office or function (nearly 8 ), or as 
assumed or feigned. 

To play (act) ihe Pari of to act as or like ; to perform the 
function of To play (act) a part to perform a function, or 
pursue a couise of action , also, to sustain a feigned charac- 
ter, make a pretence, act deceitfully. 

a X400-50 Alexander 361 Pan pe figour of a freke he sail 
take eftire, And preualy in pat part a-pere gowe be-foine 
^2x548 Hall Chron,^ Rich III 50 Homfrey Chciny plei- 
yng the parte of a good blood hounde, foloea the tract of y" 
flyer 1590 Splnser F Q, ii iv 27 Where left, he went, and 
his owne false part playd 1663 Butler I 11 205 None 
ever acted both Parts bolder, Both of a Chieftain and a 
Soldier a 173a Gay Fables n vi. z The man of pure and 
simple heart %ro' life disdains a double part 1886 Baring- 
Gould Court Royal xxxv, He was unskilled to act a part 
and speak half the truth xBpx Speaker ii July 36/2 The 
Referendum and the Initiative have a great part to play in 
the futuie of Switzerland 

*j*c, iransfi. One who performs a pait, an actor. 
a 1643 W, Cartwright Commend Verses Fleh her's Di am, 
Poemsy That some who sat spectators liauc confessed 
[they] felt such shafts steal through their captiued sense. As 
made them rise Parts, and go Lovers thence. 

10. Mus The melody assigned to a particular 
voice or instrument in concerted music, or a written 
or piinted copy of this for the use of a particular 
performer; each of the constituent melodies or 
successions of notes which make up a harmony. 
Hence transfi. Each of the voices or instruments 
which join in a concerted piece. 

1326 Skelton 1481, I syngeof two partys without 

a mene c 1386 C’tess PewbrokePj lvii vi, Thou my harp 
the consort make, My self will beare a part 1397 Morley 
Inirod to Mus, 1 Musicke bookes .being brought to ihe 
table the mistres^e of the house presented xnee with apart, 
earnestly requesting mee to sing 1674 Playford Skill Mus, 
HI. 1 The Parts of Mustek are in all but four, howsoever 
some skilful Musicians have composed songs of twenty, 
thirty, and forty parts. 1706 A Bedford Temple Mus, in 
SS This one Voice or Part is mentioned as the greatest 
Excellency of the Temple Musick. X889 B Prout Har- 
numy (ed, 10) iv, § 94 Most music is written in four-part har- 
mony, and the parts are generally named after the four 
varieties of the human voice. . The highest part is called the 
trebley or soprano, the next below this, the altOy the third 
part . . the iemr^ and the lowest part the bass 
fll. A piece of conduct, an act (usually with 
qualification expressing praise or blame). Obs, 
xs6x T Hoby tr Casiighonds Courtier 11 (1577) Mj, 
Alonso Ganllo. hauing committed certaine youthfull partes 
was by the Kings commaundement carried to prison 
*579-80 North Plutarch (1895) III. 333 Pausanias com- 
mitted many insolent partes by leason of the great authonty 
he had 1596 Raleigh Dtscov, Gmcaue Aij, For your 
Honors many Honorable and friendlie parts, I have hitherto 
onely returned promises a 1632 T Taylor Gods yndgenu 
L II 1 (1642) 155 He . after shewed him many other un- 
kmde and unchudly parts. 

12 A personal quality or attribute, natural or 
acquired, esp. of an intellectual kind (? as a con- 
stituent element of one’s mind or character, or ? as 
allotted to one by Providence . cf. gtfil^ taletit) , 
almost always in pL Abilities, capacities, talents 
Usually with an adj. expressing excellence, also 
absol =high intellectual ability, cleverness, talent. 
Now arch , rare in speech 

1361 T. Hobv tr CasUglione's Courtyer 11 (1577) Gvijb, 
To set his dehte to haue in himselfe partes ana excellent 
qualities 1308 B. Jonson Ev Man tu Hum, iii 1, 1 ne’re 
saw any gentlemanlike part [in hun] Ibid iv 1, A gentle- 
man .of very excellent good partes. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 
V iL 64 For which of my bad parts didst thou first fall in 
loue with me? 1627-77 Feltham R^oives i xxxiv 88 
We magmfie the wealthy man, though his parts he never 
so poor, 1678 Barclay Apol (1841) 283 Three things go to 
the making up of a minister i Natural parts, that lie be 
not a fool 2. Acquired parts, that he be learned m the lan- 
guages [etc.] 17x0 Steele Toiler No. 197 r 5 Courage is 
the natural Parts of a Soldier 1710 Hearne Colleci 
(Oxf Hu,t Soc.) II 351 A man of Parts, but a most vile, 
stinking Whigg. x8o6 G Canning Poet Wks, (1827) 49 But 
if, amongst this motley crew, One man of real parts we view, 
1844 Macaulay Ess, Bail Chatham (1887) 8x8 Some of 
them were indeed, to do them justice, men of parts X894 
'Ian Maclaren ’ Bonnie Bnar Bush {1899) s A Lad o' 
PairK a X90X Besant Five Years' Trysty etc (1002) 196 At 
school the son was a steady lad, of good, not brilliant parts 
III. Region, side 

13 A portion of a country or territory, or of the 
world; a region, quarter, (Usually in pl,\ often 
with a vague collective rather than plural sense ) 

(When the words of the world or the like are added, the 
sense is z above e g 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb)i, 4 If a man come fio ]}& west 


partyb of ]je werld 1333 Boorde in Inirod Knovil (1870) 
Forewds 53 Few frendjs yngload hath m iheys paites of 
Europe 1360 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm 132 Going into 
the foure partes of the worlde ) 
c X400 Desir Troy 217 And all prou3»ns and pei tes pi pcs 
shall desyie 1558 Knox Ftrd Blast (Aib) 20 Women in 
those partes, were not tamed nor einbased by consideration 
of their own sex and kind 1607 Middieion Mithnehn 
Term ni 111 52, 1 am a mere strangci for these parts 
A 1674 Clarendon Swv Leviath (1676) 2 One who ha's 
spent many years in foreign parts 1723 Berkeley Pro- 
posal Supplying Ch in For Plant, Wks III 215 To 
piopagale the Gospel in foreign parts. 1833^1,;^ Scl Com- 
mittee on Mnmc Corporai 33 1 The mived jurisdiction m 
the Parts of Kesteven, x86z E FitzGerald (1889)1, 
277 Let me know when you come into these parts 

b. Part of Poj tune (Asliol.) that point of llie 
heavens in which the moon is when the sun is in 


the ascendant or * horoscope . 

X696 in PiHLLirs (ed s). 18x9 Wilson Did AsUol, 

1836 Smedley fJfw// ^c,mEuqycl Metrop (1855) XXXI 
311 'Ike Part of Foi tune y is the distance of the moon's 
place from the sun, added to the degtees of the ascendent 
’■I" 14. Side {Jit ) , hence, direction m space. Obs 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 3517 Y schal lake out lo anol^cr pard 
& prykie fro hem anon a XS48 Hall Chi on , lien 30 
Made a bridge over the river on llie part of saint Denis 
stiete, and so escaped xs5x Robinson tr More's Uiop, i. 
(1805) 34 Sume here and sume there, yea, veiye mnnyc of 
bothe partes. 1374 Bourne Regiment for hea (1577) lutrod, 
5 b, If that the Sonne be unto the North pan, or Southe 
pait of the Equinoctiall x6xx BinLL xvii 24 As the 
lightning that Iighteneth out of tlie one part Midcr heauen, 
shmeth vnto tlie other part vndcr henuen 1774 T, Hutchin- 
son Diary 7 Sept , [Norwich] is on every part walled in. 
b. « Hand 321 . Nowrfl;^, 

1483 Caxton Parts <$• V, 67 On that other parte he had 
giete drede 1334 Cuomwell Let, 17 Nov in Mernman 
Life d- Lett (1902) I, 391 Neglecting of thone parte the 
kinges highnes honoui to be preserued .of tbother parte a.s 
it were contempnyng all frieendeship in giving place to a 
litle Lucre, 2387 Golding De Mornay xv. 40 On the 
contrary pait, his mind seeth not itself, but only turnetli 
into itbclf xB8a Stevenson iVkw Nts (i884)x350n 

the other part, 1 judged that 1 might lose nearly as much, 
t O' (Father’s or mother^s) Side (in genealogy). 
(Cf Half 2 ) Obs, 

X538 in Strype Ann Ref (1709) I, n. App. v. 398 All other 
your majesty^ ancestors of the part of your said mother 
[cf I* ex pm te matema], 

16 Side ifig.)s in a contest, dispute, question, 
contract, or any relation of opposite persons or 
bodies of people j party ; cause. 

X37S Barbour Bruce vii. 624 Clyffurd and wauss maid a 
melle, Quhar cliffurd raucht him a cole, And athir syiie 
drew to partis ^1380 "Wyclif Sel Wks, III. 263 pe ftnd 
hajj Jje itrenger part here han h® part of treupe. 1306 in 
Scott Antiq XIV. 217 This indenture made .betwx Scher 
Henry Synclar , on the ta part and Scher Jone of Der- 
mounde on the tother pirt. c 2489 Caxton BUtnehardyn 
xlvii, 179 Of that other part, they maiked well that wyth 
subyon were grete fuson of men 1326 Tindale Mark ix. 
40 Whosoeuer is not agaynste you is on youre parte. 
1363-73 Cooper Thesaurus Aj b/i A Senatn siat , , he 
IS on the senates part 2392 Kyd Sp Trag i 11. 64 
The victory to neither part mclinde 2700 Prior Carmen 
Seculare 356 Betwivt the Nations let her hold the Scale, 
And, as she wills, let either Part prevail. 1882 H C. hlsRiVALE 
FaucitofB I 107 No word had been spoken on either part. 
By thewood Jat man's Free vi Conveyancing (^Ol 4) 

I 402 An agreement made Between — (the vendor) of 
the one part, and — — (the purchaser) of the other part, 
b, coster A paity; a body of adherents or 
partisans ; a faction Now rate or Obs. 

CX330 R Brunne Ckton, Wace (Rolls) 1045S When bojje 
partis come to J>e fight. CX386 Chaucer Kni's T 1724 
Arcite & eek the hondred of his parte 1534 in Left. Sup- 
press Monasteries (Camden) 9 Bothe the seyde partes 
nathe ben more ardente now then they were before, 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm, 400 He in dede would gladly 
have pleased both parts 1596 Bpenser F, Q iv iv 25 Then 
gan the part of Cnalengers anew To range the field, and 
victorlike to mine. 

t c. pi, ? =5 part-fray (see 29 ). Ohs, ran, 
xbws Look About You i liL in Hazl Dodsley VII 401 
Shift for thyself, good Skink j there's gold, away Here will 
be parts. x6x6 B. Jonson Epigrams cx, [Cmsar] lived 
scaice one just age, And that midst envy and parts. 

IV. [f. Part v ] Parting. 

+16. Parting, separation, leave-taking. Obs rare. 
2603 Pt, lerommo n. vi 27 0 cruell part; Andreas 
boiome heart, away my hart 
17. The parting of the hair. U S. 
x8po in Cent Diet, 1893 Century Mag Aug 489/1 His 
str^ht, smooth hair, with us definite part. 

V. Phrases 


18. Part and (or) parcel. (The addition of 
parcel emphasizes the sense of pa/tl) 

a. Part and parcel^ emphasizing sense i c : cf. 
Parcbi. sb I b. 


f/4*4 see Parcel i b ] 1535-6 Act vj Hen, 17//, c 11 
ihis present Act, and eucry part and parcel therof, shall 
evtend [etc]. Ibid c. 26 The.. Lordships. .to be part and 

J arcell of the same hundred (of Wesebery] 2392 West xst 
t Symbol (1647) 100 [To] suffer the same and every part 
and parcell thereof to descend come and lemaine according 
to the true meaning of this Indenture. 2664 CompUai 
^urkj^S The said Capital Messuage, lAinds, Tenements, 
Hereditaments, and Premisses, and every part and parcel 
thereof. 2837 G0BINO& Pritchard Miengr xo6 This being 
part and parcel of my present subject. 1846 McCulloch 
A^ Brit* Eu^re (1854) I. *94 The places referred to arc. to 
all intents and purposes,_pait and parcel of the metropolis. 
1856 Dove Logic Ckr, Padh V. i 5 a. 272 TTic mosal law 
of the conscience is part and parcel of man himselfi 
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b Part or ( 7 ior') parcel 

MS9 [see Parcel sd i], 1S3S-6 Act 27 Hett VUJ^ c ii 
Vnited, . to and with the countie of Hereford, as a member, 
part, or parcell of the same. 1539 Act 31 Hcn^ VIII, c 13 
All such Right [or] Title to the piemisses, or to any part 
or parcell therof 1576 Fleming PanoAl Epist 64 Neuer 
a part or parcel thereof left vndiscouered x(564 Comjtleai 
Clark t As often as it shall happen the said annuity of a 
hundred pounds or any part or parcell thereof to be behind 
and unpaid *867 Lady Herbert Cradle X. iv. 126 '1 he 
Protestants alone have no part or parcel in the sacred 
inheritance 

10 Part of speecli (Gram ) [L,pars oraltoms]. 
Formerly also part oj reason (Reason sbi}- 3 c), 
or simply part (sense 2 a). Each of the gram- 
matical categories or classes of words as deter- 
mined by the kind of notion or relation winch 
they express m the sentence. 

^ Usually reckoned as eight, viz noun or substantive, ad- 
jective^ pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, in- 
terjection (sometimes as nine, the article being reckoned 
separately from the adjective) Formerly the participle was 
often reckoned as a distinct *part 
1481-1530 [see Reason 3 c] 1509 Hawes Past 
Pleas V (Percy Soc ) 24 For as much as there be Eight 
paites of speche, I would knowe ryght fayne, What a noune 
substanti\ e is m hys degre 1530 Palsgr Introd 24 They 
have also a nyntn part of reason whiche I call article, 
borowyng the name of the Grekes x6za Brinsley Lttd, 
Lit (1627) 56 G* How many parts of speech have you ? Or 
how many parts are there in Speech? A. Eight, xyiz J 
Greenwood Eng Granin 62, 1 have not made the Article ^ 
some have done) a distinct Part of Speech. x866 J Mar- 
tineaUjEjs I 277 We must have the parts of speech before 
we can piedicate anything 

b. Principal parts (of a verb) : those from 
which the other parts can be derived, or which 
contain the different stems in the simplest forms. 

In Latin Grammar, applied to the first pers sing pres 
indic , the infinitive mood, the first pers sing perfect indic., 
and the supine (or in deponent verbs, instead of the two 
last, the perf pple.) ; in English, and Teutonic Jangs. gener- 
ally see quot. 1870 

1870 March Comp Gram Ags Lang 78 The Principal 
Parts [of a verb] are the present infinitive, the imperfect 
indicative first person, and the passive participle. 

20 . Most part : the greatest part, most ; as ads) 
mostly J f most part allj almost all ; t the more part, 
the greater or major part, the majonty. 

X3 K Ahs 5390 pe mest parte pereof hy slowen 
c X400 Destr Troy 13308 The most parte of my pepull put 
to )je dethe 15*3 Ld Berners From I 77a The towne 
was than mooste parte all the houses covered with strawe 
1526 Tindall Acts xix. 32 The moare parte knewe not 
wherefore they were come togedder 1567 Gnde Sj Godlie B, 
(S T b.) 166 [Mankyiide] leuand inaist part in all vice. 
1693 Hwuours Town 48 Their Spendthrift Sons have 
dipt most pait of their Estates in Judgements, Bonds, and 
Warrents Mod* He lives there most part of the j'eai. 

b. For iphi) most part, the most part, ^ for the 
more part X as concerns the greatest part, in most 
cases, mostly. 

CJ386 Chaucer Reeve*sProl 4 For the moore p»t they 
lou^e & pleyde. cx^ Maundev (1839) xix, 213 pel ben 
alle, for the moste part, alle Pygmeyes. 159^ R Ashley 
tr Leys le Roy 13 They ride the most part, without sadles, 
spurs, or shoes on their horses *685 Lovpll Gen Hist, 
Relig 123 Bishopricks and Monasteries, for most Part, in 
great Disorder. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley Banker i 
viii, 166 The shops were for the most part closed 
t 21 . Some part: as adv , m some parts; to 
some extent ; somewhat. Ohs* 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Anns (S T, S ) r.f It [the vision] 
be sum part subtile to understand 1569-70 Tragedte 140 
in Satir* Foetus Refomu x. Lord Darhe, Of quhais rair 
bewtie scho did sumpart farlie. 

22 . Bear a part: to sustain a part (as m 


acting) ; to take pait; =* 23 b. 

cxtxx Chapman Ihad Anagram (1865) 73 No spirit in our 
blood But in our soul’s discourses bears a pmt 1712 
Arbutiinot 'dohn Bull iii 1, John Bull’s mother .. bears a 
part in the following transactions 178* Priestley Corrupt* 
Lhr II ix 186 The king himself bore a pait in it. 

23 . Take port a To share, partake of or m 
(cf sense 7) ; b. To participate in (some action), 
to assist, co-operale (cf 8), 

138a HyiCUsHehr 11 14 Therfore for children comuneden 
to fleisch and blood, and he also took part of the same 
rtx533 Ld. Berners Hnon Ixxxi. 24s Such as regarded her 
were constrayned to take parte of her sorow 159^ Spenser 
F, Q IV. IX 24 Each one taking part in others aide 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 19 Philebus takes no further 
part in the discussion. 

c To take petrt with, to side with, range oneself 
on the side of (see sense 15). To take the part of 
to espouse the side of, to support, second, back up. 

c 1420 Lydo Assembly qpGods 1038 Vertu was full heuy, 
when he sy Frewyll Take part with Vyce Jbtd* 1220. I 
haue gret meruayll Ye durst be so bolde Vwes part to take. 
1545 Brinklow Lament* (1B74) 80 The lewes cried out 
agaynst Christ, takynge parte with the highe presles. 1560 
IJaus tr Sletdands Comm 34 ^hey shall doubtles have mo 
to take their parts cx6ii Chapman tlt^i 57° To take 
part Against Olympius. 1732 vvW 

He took your part in this war 1850 T ait s Mag XVII 
S<g/i Some took part with him, some with Cairol. *875 
Jowett PlaloifiA 2) III. 251 Zeus sent him flying for taking 
her part when she was being beaten, 
f 24 A part, on part, early analytical ways 
of writing Apart, q v Ohs* 

X470'4l5 Malory Arthur i xv, We wille go on parte 

25 , For my part . as regards my share m the 


matter; as far as / am concerned (cf. on my part, 
etc , 28) . so for Jus, our, your pait, etc. 


hym with thankeynges for his parte, and meke our selfe for 
our parte 1552 Bk Com Prayer, Communion, I for my 
part am here present i6fa Butier Hud, L 11 35 But as 
for our Part, we shall teli Ihe naked Truth of what befell 
1762 Whitehead School for Lovers iv. i, I wish all the 
women were m the bottom of the sea, for my part x8x8 
M G. Lewis yrnl W Ind (1834) 185 For my own part, 
I have no hope of any matenal benefit 
26 . a In part, partly. 

CZ380 Wyclif Set JVks HI. 351 It may be purgid in part. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 663 The lawes of the realme, in 

g irt he reformed, and in part he newely augmented. z6xx 
iBLE X Lor xiii^ For we know tn part, and we prophesie 
in part 16^ J Eaton Honey *0 Free yusUf 374 To make 
himselfe righteous by his own works, either m whole or in 
part 1878 Hutton Scoit ul 30 The lady herself was in part 
responsible for this impression. 

b In good part : favourably or without offence; 
til ill or &01I parti unfavourably ; so m better, best, 
ivorse part, etc. Chiefly with take, or the like. 
(Cf. L. m bonam partem accipere, or interpretan ) 
1559 Knox Let Q EUz* in First Blast (Arh) App 60 
Interpret my rude wordis m the best part. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm* 35 b, Feannge lest the duke should it 
take in evyll part Ibid vyj Thus verely doe they frendly 
counsell them, and requyre them to take it in that parte. 

’ 1:1566 J ALDAYtr BoaysiueuisTAeai /P^i7rfn?Auj, Accepting 
[it] in good part 1585 T Washington tr Nxcholay's Voy 
1 xxii s8 b. Bread, wine, and sweet water were accepted 
in better parte then the answeare of the grand maister. 1594 
Shaks RicJu III, HI iv. 21 Which 1 presume hee'Ie take 
in gentle part cxbxi Chapman Ihad xxiv, 124 And myself 
take that wrong .To Hector m worst part of all Z76x-a 
Hume Hist Eng (1806) IV. Ix 544 The parliament took 
this remonstrance in ill part 1867 Trollope Chron Barset 
I xviii x6o, 1 am sure that he will take it m good part. 

+ 27 Of the part of, of my part, etc. • « on 
the part of (see 28) ; also, of my pari, from my 
side, from me. Ohs* 

c XS3/0 To My Heart's foy g in Pol Rel ^ L* Poems 40 
Yf ye liste to haue knowehche of my part, I am in hel 
[= health], god thanked mote he be. As of body X565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus Aj b/i All this is of my part, or maketh 
for me 1585 T Washington tr. Hichola/s Voy* i vi 4 b, 
[The] Moores, to whom of our partes was made good cheere 
1595 Shaks. Johnv vi 2 Of the part of England. 1626 
Bacon Hetv Atl (1627) 6 We of our parts saluted him m 
a very lowly and submissive manner 
28 On the part of (any one, on his part, etc.) : 
on the side of ; as regards (his, etc ) share in the 
action, as far as (he, etc.) is concerned (cf, for 
my part, 25). Also, Proceedmg from (the person 
01 party mentioned) as agent; made or performed 
by; by. 

cxiM Desir* Trey 11836 Piiam on his part, & his prise 
knigntes, no swyke thoghtyn c 1420 Lydg Assembly 0/ 
Gods 460 On my part no deiaute hath be. 1526 Tindalb 
I Pet* IV 14 On their parte he is ev>ll spoken of but on 
youre parte he is glorified idgx Gouge God's Arrows nr, 

§ 2 183 Without any cause, or provocation on Israels part. 
1667 Milton P L vc**] Foul distrust, and breach Disloyal 
on the part of Man, On the part of Heav’n Now alienated, 
distance and distaste 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng iv. I 503 
The conclusion, that no excess of tyranny on the part of a 
prince can justify active resistance on the part of a subject 
1875 Jowett Plato 1 . 20 No objection on my part, 1 said 
VI, 29 . Combinations and attributive uses 
part-book, a book containing one part (or a 
number of parts printed separately) of a harmonized 
musical composition (see 10); tpart-ftay, a con- 
flict between two parties or factions (phs^ ; part- 
music, music in parts (esp vocal) ; part-alnging, 
singing in parts ; part-writing, composition of 
music m parts, combmalion of parts m musical 
composition (see 10). See also PAM-soNCt 
1864 A. M®Kay Hist* Kilmarnock fed 4) 278 A complete 
set of ’^part books of Handel’s ‘ Joshua * 38^ w. S Rockstro 
in Grove Diet Mus IV 739 Separate volumes, well known 
to students of mediaeval Music as ‘the old Part-Books ' 
1633 Heywood Maid of JVest 11 Wks 1874 f 1 282 Pox of 
these *part-frayes 1880 H F. Frost in Grove 137 ^# Mus II 
658 When secular *part-music again occupied the attention 
of composers, it took the form of the glee rather than that 
of the madrigal or part-song 1899 Daily Hews 2 Nov 6/3 
Once the craze was all for issuing volumes m parts; to-day 
*part publication is almost unknown 1859 Geo Eliot 
A Bede xix, It had cost Adam a great deal of trouble , to 
learn his musical notes and *part.singing 1889 E Prout 
Harmony (ed 10) iv § 95 Rules which the student must 
observe m *part- writing 

B. adv, or qiiasx-i3£/z>. or adj [Cf. similar use 
of Pabobl sh H.] In part, partly, in some degree, 
to some extent a. qualifying vb. or phrase 
X533 More in Grafton Chron* II 787 The king made his 
mother an answere part in earnest and part in play. 1535 
CovERD Dan il 33 His fete were parte offyron, and parte 
of earth. 3591 Sylvester Du Barias i vi 517 To th end 
each Creature might . . Part-sympathize withhis own Element 
x6o4 Shaks Oih v 11. ag6 This wietch hath part confest 
hi^illany. 3647 Trapp Comm a Tim i. x2 The ship that 
IS part in the water, and part in the mud 17^ Pope 
Windsor For* 18 Waving groves part admit, and part 
exclude the day. i8a8 Craven Gloss (ed 2) s v , ‘ It rams 
part , It rams a little. X864 Tennyson Grandmother viii, 

A lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight, 
b. qualifying adj. or pple. 

Properly hyphened when the adj. is used attriQ 1 


*597 Shaks 2 Hen, IV, i iiu 60 One who (halfe through) 
Giuet, o're,and leaues his part-created Cost A naked subieet 
to the Weeping Clouds. 1832 Motherwell Poems (1847) 
266, 1 watched those cold part-opened lips. xSox Mail 
14 Dec. 3/6 A part-heard case of alleged dealing in l^gus 
cheques 

a qualifying sb. With agent-nouns and nouns 
of action, still of adverbial character, as m part^ 
payment, payment in part, action of partly paying, 
Part-ow»ee; but with other sbs functioning as 
an adj. In part-time, part-way, etc. often » part 
of (the time, the way) : cf. half-time, half-way. 
Usually hyphened to the sb., and the combination 
may be used attrib , as in part-mine ptg-iron, 
absol, part-mine, pig-iion partly fiom native ore , 
part-time girl, a girl engaged for part of her time 
x^8 Hallam Mid* AgesiyA-jd^ I i 122 Apart performance 
of Gregory II 's engagement 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr* 
Wines »5* Pol, 1 I An excursion of part business, part 
pleasure. x86a H Spencer First Prtnc, n xx § 159 (1875) 
447 A part-cause of the transformation of the Earth’s crust 
1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 23B It was part payment only, 
payment in full was still to come. 1875 Kisglake Crimea 
y IV II. 70 He moved some battalions part-way towards the 
frowning Swoune Heights 1891 East* Daily Press 26 
Aug. 2/1 Wanted, a Part-time Girl, (15), for housework 
3893 Daily News 20 Nov 2/6 Staffordshire part mines are 
4SJ 6/f to 464 6d and 47J, according to mixture , common, 
35 <* to 363, and all mine hot-blast forge iron, 60s to 62s 6<f. 
1896 Ibid 30 Oct lo/s Gentleman open to part-time 
engagement to manage the advertising of a cycle firm. 
iBg6 Wesim Gas 29 Jan. x/2 The part-authors, and part- 
condoners, of the horrors m the Armenian provinces 
Fart (pait), V. Also 4-5 pert, 4>-6 parte, 6- 
Sc* pairt. Pa. pple. parted, lu 4-5 (8-9) part, 
[a F. pari-ir (pr. pple paid-ant, 3 sing. pres, 
indic, part,^ pres. subj. parte), formerly * to part, 
sunder, divide, sever ; also * (m mod Ft. now only) 
‘to pait, depait, remoue, or goe from* (Cotgr.; 
=sPr. and Sp, It parhrex-^ paidire (m 

cl. L. usually partTii) to part, divide, distnbute, 
share, f. pais, part-em, stem parti- Paet sb ] 

I. 1 . tram* To divide into parts (by actual 
local separation, or by marking or assigning 
boundanes, or merely in thought) , to divide, break, 
cleave, sever. Now somewhat rare* 

To yart the hoof X to have cloven hoofs (cf Divide v* 1 h). 
c xa7S On Serving Christ 27 in 0 M Mtsc gx And Adames 
eyres beoji parted on lire. C1330 R. Brunne CZ/rw/. (1810) 
49 Knoute. paited he loud in foure parties ax34oHAMPOLE 
Psalter xxi x8 J>ai partid bis clathes in foure partis. CX440 
Promb* Parv 385/x Partyn a sundyr, or clevjm, dtoido 
X483 Cath Angl* 270/2 To Parte in thre, tri^ritri 1594 
WiLLOBiE Avisa xlv, A heavy burden weaneth one, Which 
being parted then in twaine, Seemes very light x6zx Bible 
Lev* 11 6 Thou shalt part it in pieces, and powroyle thereon 
— Deut* xiv 6 Euery beast that parteth the hoofe, and 
cleaueth the chft into two clawes 1650 Traff Comm Exod 
XIV. 21 I'hat torrent of fire yet parted it self, making a 
kinde of a lane, 1894 Green Short Hist u. § 9 1x2 The 
besiegers were partea into two masses by the Seme, 
t b. Anth « Divide v* 9 a. Qbs* 

*579 Digges Stratiot 8 To deuide or parte, is ingeniously 
to hnd how oftentimes the diuibor is conteined m the number 
to be diuided 

c. To separate (the hair), as with a comb, on 
each side of a dividing line or parting* 

x6is G. Sandys Trav 68 The haire of their heads They 
part It before in the midst, and pleate it behind a xSzs 
Shelley Pr Wks (1B88) I 403 The hair delicately parted 
on the forehead 1839 Yeowell Anc Brit Ch m (1847) 
30 The hair of his upper ]ip being paited on both sides lay 
upon his breast. 

d. Naut To break, or suffer the breaking of 
(a rope) so as to get loose from an anchor, a 
moonng, a vessel in tow, etc. Also absol* to get 
loose in this way. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L § 149 In the attempt, it parted 
the grappling rope. x8oo Nelson 26 Feb in Nicolas Disp 
(184^ iV 200 She having split her maintopsail and foresail, 
parted the cable, let go another anchor X854 G B Richard- 
son Untv Code v (ed 12) § 3746, I have parted, sweep for 
my anchor when I am gone 1892 Pall Mali G 9 Apr 6/a 
He did not think that three of the best ocean tugs could 
have taken the Federation through the cyclonic seas with- 
out parting their hawsers. 

2 . inti. To suffer division, be divided or severed, 
to divide, break, cleave, come in two or in pieces 

X579 W Wilkinson Confuf* Famitye of Love 16 b, The 
clouen ayre, which parteth in sunder at the end of his 
arrow 1716 B. Church Hist Philips War (1865) lux 
They came into the Country Road, where the track parted. 
x8oi Southey Thalobaxi xxxviu, The gentle ivaters gently 
part In dimples round the prow 1830 Marryat Kings 
Own liv. The frigate paited amidships 1898 Daily H^s 
24 Nov 5/5 The cord parted, and he was dashed to the 
pavement iifeles« 

3 . irans. To dissolve (a connexion, etc) by 
separation of the persons or parties concerned ; in 
special phrases, as to part company, to dissolve 
companionship, take leave, separate (« sense 6); 
to part a fight, fray, to put an end to a fight by 
separating the combatants (see 4); •fto paid beds, 
to cease to live together m wedlock {pbs ). 

1426 Lydg De Guih Pilgr 9x68 Truste ek trewely, Ye 
parts neuere company c X586 C’tess Pfmbroke Ps cvii 
XI, Of seas and winds he partes the fight 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado V. 1 114 Welcome signior, you are almost come 
to part a fray, 1698 Fryer /let, E India. ^ P* 46 The 
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Vioe'-Admiral left not off till Night pai ted the Fi ay *7x1 
Steele Toiler No F 4, I could name Two, who after 
having had Seven Childrer^ fell out and parted Beds upon 
the boiling of a Leg of Mutton, 1844 Pickens Mart 
Chuz xxxvii, They parted company at the gate of Fumival’s 
Inn. 1875 J'owEiT Plato (ed 2) lY. 380 He paits company 
from the vain and impertinent talker. 1883 H Drummond 
Nai Z.a«i tn W 11 (t884) 76 The point at which the 
scientific man is apt to part company with the theologian, 
b. To dissolve, break up (an assembly), rm e. 

13 . Cwsor M 13850 (G^tt) Wid jiis j>ai partid hair 
semble lyao Ozru. Verio fs RotUs Re^ II. ijl 132 The 
Night coming on, parted the Assembly, before anything was 
decided 

4. To put asunder, separate, sunder (two 01 
more persons or things, or ont fmn another) , to 
separate (combatants) so as to stop the combat , to 
make a separation between (companions, loveis, 
etc.). Alsoj*^ to separate iii thought, to put in 
a different class or cat^ory, to distinguish. 

C13XS SiioREHAM 1 2089 Eche hordom ne partej> nau^t Jie 
mane al fram hys wyfe. 13 , Cursor M 390 (Gott ) To 
part he dai fra (je night, c 1440 (^netytfes 2295 The kyng of 
kynggez partyd them twayn, 1588 Shaks. L L L tn j 
How canst thou part sadnes<te and melant-holy? 1602 — 
Ham V 11, 31a Part them, they are incens'd, 1611 Bible 
Rut/t I 17 The Lord doe to me, and mote also, if ought 
but death part thee and me. — Lui’e x\iv, 51 While he 
blessed them, hee was parted fiom them, and caned vp into 
heauen. e 1643 Howell Rett, (1650) I 242 A fool and Ins 
money is soon parted. 1738 R Brown Comj^l Pajmer 
n (1760) 87 [Horse beans and tares] aie easily parted 
with a nddle 1830 Tennyson Tsadel li, To part Error 
from crime 1853 Kingsley Hy^attn m 35 The women 
shrieked to their lovers to part the combatants, 

b. To keep asunder or separate, to separate, as 
a boundary, to form a boundary or interval between, 

*573 Laneham Let (1871) 50 Each windo arched in the 
top, and parted from oother by fiat fayr bolted columns. 
163a Lithgow Trav ii 56 Which Riuer parteth also Dacia, 
from Mysia 1781 Cowper Char^^a Where seas or deserts 
part them from the rest 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4* Emd 
1118 As two wild men supporters of a shield. Painted, who 
stare at open space, noi glance The one at other, parted by 
the shield 1874 Green l^hort Hist i § i 1 The peninsula 
which parts the Baltic from the Northein seas 

c. spec, in technical uses : (a) Metallic gy. To 
separate (gold and silver) fjom each other by 
means of an acid (3) Paper Manuf To separate 
(the damp sheets) after pressing, (f) Comb’' 
making. To cut (a pair of combs, or their teeth) 
from one piece of material by a special method, so 
that the teeth of each correspond to the spaces 
between the teeth of the other {d) Twmftg, To 
separate (a piece) fiom the block, as with ^parting’- 
tool , see Pautino vhL sb 2, qnot 1879 . 

Act if Hen VlRc zPremnhle, It was of old Tune 
used , to fine and part ail Gold and Silver,. needful for the 
said Almts^ xBa3 J. Nicholson Operaf Mechatnc 766 The 
gold and silver to he parted ought previously to be granu- 
lated 1839 Ure Old Arts 927 Fine papers are often 
twice parted and piessed Ihid 1061 The one space is 
allotted to the processes of dissolving the silver, and parting 
me gold 1873 Ibid, (ed 7) I. 905 The teeth of the larger 
descriptions of comb are partea^ or cut one out of the other 
with a thm frame saw, then the shell, equal in size to two 
combs with their teeth interlaced, is bent like an arch in the 
direction of the length of the teeth. Smaller combs of horn 
and tortoise-shell are parted whilst flat, by an Ingenious 
machine with two chts^ formed cutters, placM obliquely, so 
that every cut produces one tooth. 

d. intr, or absol. To m^e or cause separation, 
division, or distinction. 

i6r* Bible Prov, xviii, x8 The lot causcth contentions to 
cease, and parteth hctweene the mighty [Coverd , parteth 
the mightie a^nder] 1750 Poston Rec (1887) XVII 253 
In a TMM with the Fence and Trees which parts between 
John Richardson Esqrs. Land, and Samuel Wells Esqrs. 
Land. 1830 Tcmnyson In Mm xlvm, Her caie is not to 
part and prove 

II. 6 . tntr. To become or be separated or 
sundered (Jhm something) ; to be liberated or 
detached, to proceed, emanate ; to come off, rare, 
4PI3TO Cursor M2Q7SS pon parted his bend fm pebere^ 
*594 Constable Otana vi. ix. But from his bow a fieiy 
arrow parteth. 1679 Estahl Test 13 A stolen smile will 
Fu***’ u *7*7 Pop® JSloisags Ev’n thought meets 

thought, ere from the lips it part, i86a Borrow If^ld Wales 
HI. XV. 168 The dieep caught the disease and the wool 
parted, 

6 . In reciprocal sense: To go or come apart or 
asunder, to separate, Of persons To go away 
from each other, quit one another's company. 

**97 R, Glouc, (Rolls) 6153 be kmges & muche of hor 
folc aiiue partede atuo a 1300 Cursor M 20264 Allas 1 hou 
sal we part in tua. *3 , Gaw 4. Gr, Knt 2473 pay acolen 
and kyssen . and parten mt j^ere. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh) 
xm, 57 pare pare it and Iordan partes es a grate bngg 
C147S Km/ Coil^ar sm Thus partit thay twa 1596 
Spenser ^ ^ vr 1 10 So both tooke goodly leave, and 
parted sewraTL 1602 Shaks, Ham, l v 18 A Tale .Would 
..Make.. Thy knotty and combined locks to part. And each 
pMticular haire to stand on end x6±6 Chashaw Delights of 
rnmes xsg And, when life's sweet fable ends, Soul and body 
part like friends. 1725 Gay Black-eyed Susan iv, We only 
part to meet again <11x732 — Hare ^ Friends 61 But 
dearest friends, alas 1 must part, 18x7 Shelley Islam 
J. xviii, Her lips grew pale, Parted, and quivered, X842 
1 ennvson Edwin Moms 70 We met to part no more. *897 
Kingsley W, Africa 302, 1 give my guides buttons, 
^Is of wtton, fish-hooks, ana matches, and we part friends, 
mod. Here oui: roads parted. 


b. Part front (oi) to separate from, go away 
from, leave (see also 7 ) ; (^) == next b (now rar^ 
«iaa^ Ancr R, 64 Hwon he parteiS urom ou Ihd, 406 
Bute ^if ich parti ui om ou, |>e Holi Cost ne mei nout kumen 
to oil ax^oo Cwsor M 13033 Herodm wend to part 
fra herod 137S Barbour Bruce vr, 492 The hwnd hym 
lufit swa, That he v.'ild part na vis hym fra /rxaoo Laud 
Tioy Bk 10692 For al his myst & his prowes He partied 
neuere fro him barmles 1509 Hawfs Past Fleas xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 60 Fare well, she sayde, for I must parte you 
fi o x^i Shaks Tiuo Gent iv. iv 102 This Ring I gaue 
hinu when he parted from me 1727 C Golden Hist Five 
Ind Nat, 3 This extremity oblige the Adirondacks to part 
from those of the Five Nations. 1863 Geo Eliot m Life 
(1885) II, 365 Our poor boy Thornie parted from us to day 
1^6 Shaks Merck V iii 11 174, X giiie them with this 
ring, Which when y-ou pait from, loose, or gme way. Let it 
piesa^e theiuine ofyourloue x64oGlaptiioune Wallenstein 
iJi 111, 'Jhat jewell which you seeme To pait from so 
unwillingly 1793 MinsUel III. 30 Gmspmg die shadow 
of powei , whilst their poverty constrained them to part from 
the substance i8fio uro Buor in Lif {1885) 11 166 His 
precious hag, which he would by no means part from 
o, Pait with , {a) = prec a (now rare), (b) to 
let go, give up, surrenclei ; to get nd of, send away, 
dismiss } in mod. use also of a body or substance 
to lose, give off (heat, or a constituent or element). 

To pari with child (baim ) ; to be deliveied prematurely, 
to suffer abortion (Sc,) 

13 Cursor M, 77022 (Cotl) Kynd na saiil suffers ar to 
part wit [so Gott , ; Tnn, & Laud parte fro] man 0 hue 
1390 Shaks Com, Err, v, i 221 He was with me then, Who 
parted with me to go fetch a Cliaine. 1600 — ^4 Y, L iii 
11 235 How parted he with thee? *643 Trapp Comm Gen 
xiii 14 Abram had now parted with Lot, to liis great grief 
1766 Goldsm. Vic, JV ix, The ladies seemed veiy unwilling 
to part with my daughters xSyx M Arnold FnemL/ti/’s 
Garl 97 Just after I had parted with him at his lodging*?. 

c 1350 St John Evang 200 in Horstmanp Aliengl Leg 
(18B1) 38 He dredes his gude sal fro liim fall, ^ >at he dar 
noght part with all 158X PrniE Gvazzds Cw Conv, 1. 
(1586) 28 b, The Dutches was driuen to part with one of her 
chiefe women cx^z Mari owe Jew of Malta iv 42* Oh, 
that I should part with so much gold 1 1663 Boyle Exp 
Hist Colowswi xlix. Annot 11, Lixiviate salts dispose 
them [vegetables] to pait readily with their tincture 1718 
Freethinker No 92 P3, I would part with all my Jewels, 
to be but Twenty, x8oo Asiai, Ann Reg, Mtse Tr 
Such substances as aie known to contain oxygen m ihe 
greatest abundance, and to pait with it with the greatest 
facility 1^8 Dale Led Preach v 131 Men will not part 
with what they have until you give them something better 
aiS'jB Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chton, Scot (S.T S)I 61 
The jeir following the queue pairtit witht baime. ,, The 
bairtie was born quick and deceissit witht in schorl space 
thaiiefter, 1722 Wodrow Hist, C/t Scot II m viu §7 432 
AH which put her to such Fright that she parted with 
Child,and never recovered. 1883 Graham Wntmgs II 20 
CE,D D ) Mag^ had parted wi’ bairn. 

d. absol. To part with something, esp. money ; 
to give or pay money, slang or coUoq, 
sBn Slang Did $ v, *He’s a right un, he isf I know'd 
he’d part 1894 ‘ J S Winter ' Red Coats 107 1 he master 
of Dorien was wily— what the country folk call ‘unwilling 
topart At least, he would only part for a consideration 
7. intr. To lake one’s leave or departure, to 
clepai fe, go away ; to set out. arch [Cf. F. pai tir ] 
In perfect tenses, it often took he ‘ he is parted from Rome 
4x300 Cursor M 12975 Sum ojpir ansuar sal sai, Ar 
I fia yitt part awai <7x300 Havelok 2962 Hwan he 
wore parted alie samen, Hauelok hi-leftewit loieand gamen 
In engelond x^Ba Wyclif Mark 1 42 Anoon the lepie 
partide [Vulg. discessii) awey fro hym. ^1400 Si, Alexins 
(Laud 622) 3B4 For to dye it were my ri^th, And hennes to 
party, c X489 Caxton Blanchardyn iv 20 Who moued you 
to leue me, and to parte soo? 1591 Shaks Two Gent, i l 
71 But now he parted hence to embarque for Millain 1622 
J. Borough in Lett, Lit Men (Camd ) 120 Mr, Norgate is 
parted from Rome for England. C1642 Twyne m Wood's 
Life i Sept (0 H. S ) 1 58 They desisted and parted awaye 
quietly, x«76 Land Gaz No, 1151/2 T he Queen of Poland 
was parted from Janowits, to go and meet the King at 
Leopol 1724 De Foe Mem, Cas'alier (1840) 44, I parted 
from Vienna the middle of May 18x4 Cary Dante, Para- 
due VI 142 Aged and poor He parted thence 1883-^ R 
Bridges Eros ^ Psyche Aug xxiii, ‘ But ere he parted 
said she, ‘ he confer’d On thee the irrecoverable boon *, 
b To pan (pence, out of this hfe, etc ) : to (3ie. 
01323 Gy Wartv 297 Whan heihsholen parten henne, 
Ful wel jyeih sholen here weie kenne Riht to ]>e bhsse of 
paradys. 13 Chron. Eng 422 (Ritson) Er he partede of 
thisse live 1599 Shaks Hen. V, n in xz A [= he) parted 
eu n mst betweene Twelue and One x6x6 B. Jonson Epigr 
I xxii, At SIX months’ end. she parted hence x8x6 J. Wilson 
!• ui. so An angel sent from pitying heaven 
To bid him part in peace. 1878 Masque of Poets 14, I 
know It well and yet in peace I part, 

+ 8 irons. To depait from, go away from, take 
leave of, leave, quit, forsake: =DEPAia?®.8. Obs, 

In quot 1609, app a mixture of ‘had parted this life ' and 
‘had been parted*ftom this hfe Cf Pass o. 

I 

Tn 

avoide My 'monstroiis charge 1593 ^haks. ^Ruh IT, in Z 
3 Sinc^resently your soules must part your bodies. z6og 
Bible (IJouay) 2 Macc v. 5 As though Antiocbus bad bene 
parted this life 1787 Minor iv vi 222 My regret at parting 
this second Eden, 0x802 Mar, Edgeworth Ennui xiv, 

1 hough loth to part his country, he could rather part that 
nor me 18x2 Examiner 14 Sept. 588/c One of the trans- 
ports, .having parted the convoy, was captured, 
b. To part with, give up . « 6 b (b% c (b), dial, 
X823 Sharpe Ballad Bk. (1868) 2 (E.D. D.) 0 we maun 
jmrt tins lore, Willie. 1899 Macmanus Cktm, Comers 73 
(E, D. D.) He wouldn’t part his wife Molly at home for all 
the princesses in the world. 


Ill 9 hans. To diMde to or among a number 
of recipients, to distnbute in shares, apportion, 
(With various const ) Somewhat arch, 

13 K, Alts 467B He nam Darieb tresour, And perLid 
hit among his kynne. 0x330 R Brunne Chron, (i8jo) ag6 
He parted his wynnyng ulle his men largely, a 1400-50 
Alexander 43x8 pe quilke is part vs, all )>e pake, be parcells 
euyn ,1379 Spenser Skeph, Cal Apr 153, 1 will part them 
all you among c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps cviii 111, Let 
me part out Sichems fields, 1609 Bible (Douay) x Macc, 
V 20 And there were parted to Simon three thousand men, 
to goe into Galilee. <zx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II 503 
She parted herself, whilst living betwixt these thiee places 
17x5 Pope and Ep Miss Blount 15 To part her time 'twixt 
reading and bohea. 1809 Bawdwcn Domesday Bk 33a This 
land was parted between 41 Burgesses who have 12 ploughs 
1876 FRErMANiF<;?7;^ Conq, IV. xvin 209 Lands which seem 
to have been parted out among the magistrates and chief 
buighei-s 

10. To share with another or others; (of one 
person) to give a shai e of to another ; (of a number 
of peisons) to take each a share of, di\nde among 
themselves, Now rare or Ohs, exc dial, 

13 Sevyn Sages (W ) 2053 Yif thou wilt half parte with 
ous, Thou sschalt hit have, Sire Cressus xgSa Lanot. 
P, PI, A. XL 50 Luyte louej? he J>at lord J?at pus parted 
with po pore a parcel whon him neodejj 1382 WvcLir John 
XIX 24 Thei partideii my cloihxs to hem, and in to my cloth 
thei Semen lott <7x386 CiiAurrR Mtnh T 3B6 [HeJ 
thanleed god That no wight his hlisse parten shal. 1484 
Caxton Pahles of/Esep ii xvui, Ye slialle parte to gjxler 
your good 150^0 Dunbar Poems Iviii 5 Giff thume tlie 
pelffe to pairt araang tliame 1388 Shaks L, L L, v 11 
2.19 Long Let’s part the word. Mai No, lie not be j'our 
lialfe 17 , Pope (J 1 , Jove himself no less content wtm'd 
be To part hts throne, and share his hcav’n with thee 
1840 Dickpns Old C Shop \hv, Htr friend parted hij> break- 
fast., with the child and her grandfather 

fb. To pait stakes (also to part shares)*, to 
share, partake, participate, ‘go shares ‘ {yivUh a 
person, in a thing). In quot ifiSi, to make 
division or distribution {of a thing beUvecn peisons) 
1553 T Wilson Rhei (xsBw) 133 The Deuill and thei 
shall parte stakes with theim one dale. xsBx J. Beil 
Haddon's Anew, Osar 406 b, To make Invocation to the 
dead, to part stakes of honour betwixt God and Iiis Sain< tes 
t6zz Mabbc tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf, n 304, 1 might 
pai t shares with rny wife, x6a8 Gaule Tract The, Panegyi , 

7 To share the Honour with him, and part stakes in the 
Prayse 1663 Brathwait Comment Two Tales 42 This was 
before they parted Slakes. 

til. tntr. To make division into shares; to 
give or impart a share ; to lake or have a share ; 
to share, ‘go shares’, participate, partake (w///^ 
a person; of as tn, raiely with, a thing) Obs 
CX290 St, Brandon 264 in S Eng Leg I 226 Heo wuUcz 
party pzr-of mid us a 133,0 Oiml 1658 And sef uc am 
good winne, For so})e hou schalt parten per nine. 1340 
Ayenb 38 pe pyeues be uela^iede byej> |7o het parte|j of ]>e 
Wefbe. 1426 Lydc. De Gml Pilgr 4706, 1 ffeede folk that 
hongry be, And parte with hem off my plente AX578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chi on Scot (S.T S) I. 254 Lat me 
and the Frmchemen pairt amang ws. x6xx Bible x Sam, 
XXX 24 As his part is that goeth downe to the battel, so 
sliall his part bee that tarieth by the stuffe . ihey shall part 
alike. X670 Waliis in Rigaud Coir Su, Men (1841) 11 . 
5*9 Who longs to hear of some heie willing to pait m the 
impression of my things at Leyden, 
f 12 tians, and absoL To give a part or share 
of, hence, To give away, bestow, impart. Obs, 

*362 Lamcl P PI h. X, 156 Bote 30 loue \)t pore. And 
such good as God sent Treweliche parten, Je naue no more 
merit [etc] 1382 Wyclif Baruch vi. 27 [I’bti] nether 
parten to seeke man, nether to Leggynge c 1430 Lvug. 
Min Poems (Percy Soc.) 219 With glad herte parte thyn 
almesse 1322 World Child m HazI Dodsley 1 243 For 
poverty I part 111 many a place To them that wifi not 
obedient be. 

1 13. To mix or temper (wme) with other liquors 
or substances. Ohs. [Cf F. coxtpet le vin^ 

<xi7oo B, E Diet Cant, Crew, Freese, a. thin .Cyder,, 
us'd oy Vintners in patting their Wines, to lower the Price 
of them. X703 Art i}* Myst, Vintners 67 1 o part a Butt of 
Muskadel Draw half your Wine into another Butts then 
take your Lags of all sorts that do not prick, and so much 
Syrup as will not prick;, beat them up, and let it rest after 
you have blown the froth from off it [etc 1 

IV. flA, irons. To side with, take part with, 
(Cf, Fab-tt®. 2 a.) Obs, fare, 
x6$z [see Parting M sb, 6], 1669 Macparlane Gtnealog 
Collect, (1900) I. 58 Alexander Eail of Argyle parted the 
Bahol 1715 Wodiow Corr, (1843) II, 89 'I’be influence of 
Hich Church in England, who ported our disaffected party, 
and stopped all prosecution of tnem, 

+ Part,///, a, rare, Obs. pa. pple, of prec, vb. 

= Pasted. Part per pale « party per pale ; as sb, 

* an escutcheon party per pale, 
xtcB BfiU Apollo No, 3 2/2 He, that selleth Ale, Hangs 
wt a ChequerM Part per Pale Part per Pale sells Ale and 
Beer, 1862 liONCP Wayside Inn Pref, 107 A Wyvern part^ 
per-pale addressed Upon a helmet barred. 
tPartable(pa*itabT),Gr. Ohs, [a O'P. portable, 
f. partir, partant to divide, to Part ] 

1. Capable of being parted or divided ; » Partible. 

[1292 Britton m vui, 1 5 Soit acune foiz le cors del eglise 
divisible ou partable de antiquitd] ^1380 Wycuf Sel Wks, 
MI 03 Watris remuynge, freele,and partablA. CX400 tr. 
Seereta Secret,, Gov, Lerdsh 88 It ys partable in fiburs. 
*^ 3“4 *9 VII, CJ 3 5 1 To be imrteable amonges 

the seid Rob^ Dymmok, Thomas Laurence^ and Kateryn. 
iw I. L. Womens 5, 1 have some kind of doubts. , 
whetber. at bee partable as runong cobeires* 
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2 , Capable of having a part or share w; able to 
partake participanL 


X426 Lydg. De Guih Ptlgr, 9928 Ffor he wyl also be part- 
” ' meiytes & guerdouns. rt 1450 ICni dela Pour 

shalle be 1 


able Off thy meiy tes & guerdouns. a 1450 Knt de la 2 our 
(z868) 61 He shalle be partable in the synn& 1527 Golden 
Legend m Docum Si PauVs (Camden) 188 Vouchesafe to 
make hym partable of thyn excellent loye 
Partaek, obs. form of Pabtakb. 
il Partage, sb. [a. F. Cartage = It ^arta^gio^ 
med h parlSgtttm(i3,1ikc inDuCange),f F parttr^ 
It pailire, to Part, see -age. Formerly natural- 
ized (pa'ited^) ; but, since iSthc, treated as F. 
(parta g). (‘ A word merely French * J )] 

1 The action of dividing, division; partition; 
esp. division into shares Also attrib, 

Dalungton Meilu Tram F iv. The Comfrerie were 
against the Leaguers, for their partage 1599 Daniel Lei 
Ociavia Wks 1717 I 75 Unequal Partage, to b’allow’d no 
share Of Power to do of Life's best Eeneht. a 1656 Ussheh 
Ann (1658) 33 s In the partage of the kingdom seemed 
a little mclxnSl to her youngest son 1751 T, Dicey Hisi 
Acc Gfiemsiy 61 The Fief Noble goes directly to the Eldest, 
unless he will put it into Partage with the rest 1857 hlus- 
GRAVF Pilgr into Dau^hmi I m 58 The partage system, 
which parcels out the land into these infinitesimal patches 
2. A part, poition, share, lot 
1456 Sir G Hayc Lav) Arms (STS) 160 Thir pure folk 
has na charge, na takis na lyhng, na partage of the wens. 
xSoa Old Ctysien Men (W de W. 1506) v ii 370 Deth 


King cannot have partage with the Elder 1623 i_ 
Famme's 'J /teat Hon ir. i 67 [Such] as should fall to oieir 
lot and partage ai66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III 388 
Divine Providence stopped the flowing of those salt-springs 
till the poor were restored to their partage therein. 1763 
H Walpole LeU to H S Lonioay 21 May, Vivacity is by 
no means the partage of the French 1843 Mrs, Romer 
R/tonCj Darro, etc 1 281 Exempt from the cruel pounding 
that IS the partage of inside places 
^ Misti ons. L. cowpdges^ 

1S93 Q Eliz Foeth ir pr v 31 What is there that wantes 
a spirit and lymmes partage [Ciiaucfr jointure], that Justly 
mayseeme fayre to the myndes and Reasonsnature? 

So t Pa rtaffe v, irans [F partager, a 1400], to 
divide into parts Obs rare 
c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps xlv. viii, Children thou shalt 
bring, Of partag’d earth the kings and lords to bee. 

Fartakable, -takeable (pait^ikab'!), a. 
rare, [f. next -h -able.] fa Capable of par- 
taking Obs, b. Capable of being partaken, 

1632 j, Hayward tr Ftondls JSromena 96 He neither saw 
his favours participated, nor anypersonjpartakeable of them 
X701 Norris Ideal World \ v 256 Seeing in what degrees 
his Divine essence was imitable or partakable. 

Partake (paJt^k), v. Also 6-7 pertake, 7 
Sc, partaok, [Back-formation (after 1550) from 
Pabtak-ing, Pabtakb-b, which were i6th c. synco- 
pated forms# of the earlier regular combinations 
part~takingy part-taker, repr L partictps^ -ctpmm, 
Cf hotisekeep vb. from housekeeping, housekeeper. 

As a direct formation, a vb parUtake would have been 
against Eng idiom In 16-17 c , the feeling of connexion 
with take vb was so weak, that the pa.t. and pple, were 
often , 

I, trans, 1 . To take a part in, to share in. 

1589 Qmasix&MenapItan (Arb ) 32 , 1 lent you sighes to par- 
take your sorrowes, Huartes Exam Wttsvu 

(1596) 96 The propertie of the generall is equafty partaked 
by the special c 1611 Chapman Ihad ix 363, I never will 
partake his works, nor counsels, as before 1751 Johnson 
Ramller No. 153 V 3, I had never partaken one triumph 
over a conquered fox. 1803 Southey madoc m W xiii. 
The old man Partook that feeling 1863 Kinglake Crtt/tea 
(1876) I. XIV. 234 Adventurers who were willing to partake 
his fortunes. , y.. , , , v 

b. To share (a meal) , to take (food or dnnk) 
in company with others ; hence (without the idea 
of sharing), To eat or drink of, to take some of, 
to ‘take’ Now rare or Obs^ (Cf. 4b.) 

16x7 Sir W. Mure Mtsc, Poems xxi 114 Thou may par- 
tack such as this soyle affords I 7 a 5 Pop® Odyss^ 


re partook. 1837 Ticknor in eic 11070; ly. 
71 When the cardinal had partaken the sacrament he ad- 
ministered it to her * 

1 0. To share in (a communication or news), to 
be informed of, be made acquainted with. Obs, 
cx} 2 qz Marlowe yew of Malta v, 296 And, Gouemour, 
now partake my policy 1603 PU lermtmf m iv 70 
But has the Kuig pertooke your embassy? xpoij D^ker 
Nortim Hoe i. 1873 III. S May we without offence 

g erlake the ground of it f 1667 Milton P, L , xii 59 ° Det 
er with thee partake what thou hast heard 

+ 2 To give a part of (something) to or share it 
with another or others , to impart, communicate ; 
esp, to communicate information about (something), 
to make known. Obs 

136X T Hoby tr. Casiighonds Courtyer (1577) ^ 

liberall man that partaketh his gwds in common with his 
friends, 1385 Cartwright in R Browne 87 Christ, 
who hath partaked vuto them bis holy spirite. 1394 Mar- 
LOWE & Nashb Dido IV II, If you wo^d partake with me 
the cause Of this , I would be thankfull for such curtesie 
1611 Shaics. Wint, r, V III 13a Go together.,your exulta- 
txon Partake to euery one. 

+ 8 To make (a person) a sharer or partaker 
(^informafion or news) , to make acquainted with 
something; to inform Obs, 
voLrVU. 


[ . rfifiS MS Coii Cal B ix 218 Your lordship, I am sure, 
IS partaken of such letters as I write to Mr. Secretary 1300 
Spenser F 0 ii iv ao My fnend, bight Philemon, I did 
partake Of all my love and all my piivitie. 

H. tnir. 4 r, To take a part or share in some 
action or condition; to have a portion or lot in 
common with others , to participate. Const, in, 
of {p: with) the thmg; with the person shanng. 

c 1383 R Browne Cartionght 6 g Howe then should 
the people partake with them in the sacrifices? 1397 Beard 
TheaUe Gods yud^n, (1612) 412 As for Cleopatra, as 
she mrtaked of the &m, so shee did of the punishment, 
1640 Habington Pdnu IV X05 The King having even after 
death partaked with the troubles and disgraces of his life, 
1664 Marvell Corr Wk& 1872-5 II i6x The King my 
Master has sent me., to congratulate in His stead, and pei- 
take of Your Majestie’s present felicity. 1708 Stanhope 
ParaHir (1709) IV 244 This Care jou have partook of 
1771 Goldsm Hist, Eng IV. 308 Bred m a luxurious court, 
without partaking in Its effeminacy. 1838 Whittier Quaher 
of Old, Time 111, He felt that wrong with, wrong partakes, 
ihat nothing stands alone xBSa Spurgeon Treas Dam 
Ps cxtx. 74 We do not only meet to share each others’ 
burdens, but to partake in each other's joys 

b. esp (with of) To receive, get, or have a share 
or jjortion of. Often used without any notion of 
sharing with others, esp m reference to eating and 
dnnkmg, = to take some of, take of, take. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd 4 Contmvo (1603) 122 There is no 
cittie that doth more absolutely iiiioy her owne commo- 
dities, and doth more freely pertake of others, x6x5 G. 
Sandys Tram 14 The streets do almost all the night long 
partake of their musicke 1635 J Hayward tr. Biondfs 
Famsh'd Vzrg 34 H it • partaked of its substance and 
colour. 1636 Blount Qlossogr, Parasite, a flatteier, one 
that IS still hanging on some rich man to the end to per- 
take of his good cheer. 1J795 Gentl Mag, 543/1 Nonjuring 
clergymen and their families partook vexy largely of his 
benevolence 1805 Emily Clark Banks of Douro III 41 
Her solitary meals she partook of in the apartment next the 
eating room 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II 254 He would 
of course have no right to partake of the money, till their 
claims were satisfied 1865 Dickens Mut Fr hi, iv, Your 
papa invited Mr. R. to partake of onr lowly fare. 

t c. To share the nature of\ to have some of 
the qualities or characteristics of Obs, 

^1383 R. Browne Ansm Cartwright 64 They did par- 
take with such watchemen, 1620 T. Granger Dm, Logtke 
X04 So truce partaketh more of wane then of peace 

d To have something of possess a certam 
amount of (a quality or attribute) ; f fonneily also, 
To contain some ^ have an admixtnre of (a 
material substance) (gbs,), 

c 16x3 Bacon Adv Str G, Vtllters ii. § 16 The attorney 
of the duchy of Lancaster partakes of both qualities, 
partly of a judge, and partly of an attomey.general. 1627- 
77 Feltham Resolves i. xvi 28 For that which doth partake 
on both It makes Just God, a friend to unjust man, 
without being uniust 1776 G, Semple Building m Water 
40 Where the (Sravel partook of Mud ^ Ihd. 43 Sea- 
water that partook of putrid Water, running from a foul 
Sewer. 1838 0 . W Holmes Aut, Breakf-t, lu 21 Scientific 
knowledge, even in the most modest persons, has mingled 
with It a something which partakes of insolence, 

+ 5 . To take part with a person, take sides. Obs. 
C1600 Shaks. Sonn, cxluq When I against my selfe with 
thee pertake. 

t Parta -kener. Obs rare Erroneous variant 

of Paetakeb. 

1363 Stapleton tr. Bedds Hist CIu Eng, 48 And it is 
mete snehe men were partakeners, and inheretors with the 
Angels in heauen. -~Portr Faith xx3h, 1 am partakner 
of all those that feare thee and kepe thycommaundements 
Partaker (pait^kw). Forms; o. 5-7 part 
taker, (5-6 parte taker, 6 parte-taker, parte- 
taker, parttaJeer, 6-7 part-taker), 6- par- 
taker, (6-7 per-). [Comb of Pabt sb + Taker 
(peih. after part-taking', rendering L. parti-ceps). 
In i6th c the combination of the two /’s in part- 
taker began to be simplified, giving pariaker\ 

1 . One who takes a part or share, a partner, 
participator, sharer, (Now viewed as agent-noun 
from Partake v, • « one who partakes.) 

a c 1400 Destr Troy 2183 (MS after 1500) And part taker 
of my payne with pnekyng in hert 148^ Caih. A »gl 270/2 
A Parte taker (A ^axtitsiksxe),pariiceps 1326 Tindale 
Lube v 10 James and Jhon the sonnes of Zebedei which 
were partetakers with Simon. — i Cor ix 10 He which 
throsshetb m hope shulde be put taker of his hope. 1361 
Eden tr Cortes* Arte Navtg Pref,, All the other are part- 
takers therof more or lesse x6oa Dekkbr Satiromasitx 
Wfe. 1873 I 244 Thou shouldst have been bang’d, but for 
one of these part-takers i6« Speed (1632) 

1024 You wolde make them part takers off your myscheffe 
^ X547 Boorde Brem, Health xxii, Partaker of good or 
euyll 1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Comuratioms pariiceps^ 
a partaker of the conspiracie. 1630 Prynne Anit-Arnmi, 
125 All men are pertakers of it *631 Sir S D’Ewes Auto- 
hiog 26 Apr (184s) II 31 Went to Lavenham, where I was 
a partaker of a good sermon 1672 Petty Pot Anai, Ded , 
To , .be partaker with him in new Scenes of Action a rw4 
Harte Boecius to Rusiidana 14 Joint partner of my life, 
my heart's relief, Alike partaker of my joys or grief x866 
G Macdonald Ann Q Heighi, viii, (1878) lag Man must j 
be lyjartaker of the Divme nature. 

t2. One who takes another’s part or side; a 
supporter, adherent, partisan. Obs, 

?^ez3oo Chester PI viii 321 (MS ^rx6oo) And all his par- 
tackers I shall slea and beate downe, 
a* 1343 Reg, Pray Council Scot I 4 To command the 
said Donald and all utheris bis part takens. 1593 Tell* 
Troth*s H, y. Gift (1876) 8 When a woman distnistes of any 


helpe to come from any part-taker, shee wiU bee glad to please 
htr husband 2633 HtssenafA Ihat they would not want 
assistants and part-takers even in the very Court it self, 
a 1348 Hall C/tron , Hen, IV 20 T o the great dis- 
pleasure and long unquieting of kyng Henry and his par- 
takers a 1636 UsSHER Ann, iv (1658) 35 There grewa long 
war between his partakers and the partakers of David. 
X700 Tyrrell Htsi Eng II. 844 The Partakers of Lewis 
were to be indemnified. 

Partaking (p^t^kig), vbl. sb. Forms, a. 
4“6 part(e taking, 6-7 part-taking, parttaking; 
also 3 6-7 paarts-, paj^ta taking. 7. 6- partaking. 
[Comb, of Part j^.+ Taking vbLsb, (peih ong. 
a_ literal rendering of L. pariicipdho). As in prec., 
simplified in ifi-iyth c to partaking, in which 
modified form it gave nse to the vb Partake, of 
which It IS now viewed as the vbl. sb ] 

1 . The taking of a part or share, sharing, 
participation. 

1382 Wyclif I Cor, X 16 The breed which we breken, 
wher It U not the ddynge [gloss or part takynge j o r 
parting , Vulg paiticipatio] of the body of the Lord ? c 1400 
^ol Loll 12 In part takyng of J>e defaut 1483 Cat/i 
Angl 270/2 A Part takynge, partiapacio 1326 'Tindale 
X Cor, X Ys not the breed winch we breake partetak3mge 
of the body of Christ ? <11x714 Sharp Whs, (1754) IV. Serm 
VI 108 In order to the partakmg of his benefits, 
f 2 . The taking the part of some one ; the action 
of taking sides (in a dispute or contest). Obs, 
a 1548 Udall, etc. Erasvi Par Matt, 11. 27 No nede of 
helpes, riches, power, parte taking. i6it Spfed Ilist Gt 
Bnt IX XX. (1623) 976 Remembnng withall the mischiefes 
of part-takuigs 1646 Earl Monm, tr BtondPs Cmil Warres 
viL 84 Heanng that there was part-taking, and tumults 
raised in the City. 

A *S3S>-4o Abp Parker Corr (Parker Soc) 11 We 
diould by our disagreement, cause a murmur and parts 
taking among tbemsdf. 1593 Abp Bancroft Daung 
Posit I 1 3 To draw them, into partes taking x^ 
Dallington Meih, Trav, R ly, The ambition of the house 
of Guise, and the parts-taking with them, and those other 
of Burbon, is guilty thereof 

y, a 1548 Hall Citron,, Hen VII 2 b, Forgettynge clerely 
the diuersUe of faccions & voyce of partakyng «x6z8 
Raleigh Maxims Si (X651) 23 Joyning with them in their 
^rtakings and Factions 1657 Earl Monm. tr Partita's 
Pol Disc 50 There was no siding nor partalang studied 
amongst them. 

Paita'kiaig, ppl, a [orig. part-taking: cf. 
prec] That takes part, or partakes; *)* taking 
another’s part or side ; sharing. 

1639 Ld Digby, etc. Lett cone Relig (1651) 113 Mens 
part-taking subtilties have given toGod’sWord many various 
acceptions. Ihd. 131 Throt^h any partakmg passion, or 
forelaid designe 1736 H. Tones Earl of Essex 52 The 
land condoling comfort of a dear Partakmg friend. 

Partan (pa*Jt^) Sc and north dial. Also 6 
partaoie, pertane, 7-9 parten, 9 partm, partou. 
[app. from Celtic : in Oaal, partan, Manx partan, 
lx,pari6n,portdn crab; ultenoi history unknown.] 
1 . A crab; esp. the common crab. Cancer pagurus, 
£1423 Wyntoun Cron r. 813 In to ]je watyr of Ganges 
wormys als of bugis strenythe, Lyk to paitanys heyr ai 
l>a, And on ]7ar cors has armys twa. 1349 Compt Scot xix, 
159 Flutarque rehersis ane exempli of the partan, quhilk 
repreuit ane oi hyr ^ong partans, be cause the 3ong partan 
void nocht gang enyn furtht, hot rather sche Kid crukit, 
hakuart, and on syd 1^3 Wallace Descr Orkney Isl ii 
14 Lobsters, Paitens, Mussels 17x0 Sibbald Fife n, 11. 
[ill.] 53 Cancer mannus Vu/gans, the Common Sea Crab ; 
our Fishers call it a Partan. x8x6 Scorre Anii^ xi, A half- 
a doxen o' partans to make the sauce. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders (ea 3) 75 Progressing, as the partan .is said to do, 
backwards. 

b The shore crab, Carcinus pumas, 

1790 Grose Provinc Gloss MS add (C.) (ED D), 
Partan, a kind of small crab, not eaten, as it is said to be 
poisonous x 88 o Antrim Dofwn Gloss, Parten, the 
shore crab, Carcinus meenas, 

2 fig An ill-favoured or ill-natured person. 

X896 Barrie 'Tommy iv 45 Tak’ that, you glowenng 

partan ! 1890 Crockett A, mark xx, 163 A silly partan o’ 
a bairn like this 

3 attrtb, and Ccpib, partan-cage, a crab-trap ; 
paxtan-exab = sense i , pa'itan-face, au ill- 
favouied or sour-faced creature, a term of abuse . 
cf. sense 2 j pa rtan.-fu*ll a , as full as a crab is 
of meat ; pa xtan-hamded a , close-fisted, stingy ; 
pa‘rtan-toe , a crab’s claw. 

1899 Crockett A, Mark xviii 140 To set his Spartan cages 
in Byness Bay 1^3 Stevenson Catriana xxii, A boat, that 
was backed hke a *par tan-crab, 1^5 ^ov Horsematis W d, 
xii. (E D D ), Answer yoursell, ^arten-faco, gin you’re 
grown sic a wonder 0' wisdom Taylor Poems 56 

(E D D ) She was sae ^partan-fu' 0 pride, xSav Gali 
Entail xci, Ye *partan-handit, .Mammon o’ unrighteous- 
ness. a tsM ‘ LtsUs Lordis, I sallyow ielV 57 (Bannalyne 
MS.) With ten *^pertane tais, And nyne knokxs of windil strais. 
Partargo, obs form of Boxabgo, Potabgo 

c 1640 [Shirley] Utiderwit m. hi inBvlUnOldPl 
(1883) II 37* Oh the Neats tongues and partaigoes that 
I haue eaten. ^ 

Partcli(e,Parte,obs.ff pABOHo.,PABT,PkBTY. 
Parted (pa Jttd), ppL a, 

I. Ipa pple of Part v, : see -ed 1 ] 

1 . Divided into parts ; severed, cloven ; divided, 
as the hair, by a parting. 

1390 Shaks Mids N iv. i 194 Me.thinks I see these 
things with parted eye. When eueiy thmg seemes double 
1667 Milton P, L iv 302 Hyacintbin Locks Round from 
his parted forelock maoly hung Clustnng 1817 Keats 

^4 
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^Wotnatil wJien I behold thee" «, Light feet, dark violet 
^es, and parted hair. 

b. BoL Divided or cleft nearly to the base, 
as a corolla or calyx , esp. with a numeral indicaUng 
the number of divisions, as fed^ tripartite. 

1880 Gray Struct. BoU vi § s (ed. 6) 245 The calyx or 
corolla , IS said to be parted (3-paited, s-parted, etc ). 

0. Her = Party a 3 , hence of cloth, trappings, 
etc . cf. Party a. 2. 

148a Caxton CJvrotu Eng‘ ccxli S ij, A raylk whyte stede 
..trapped with cloth of gold and lede parted \ed 1530 
partyed] to geder. 1486 Bk St. Albans^ JfetaldryTiiijf 
Armys partit aftir the long way. I&td, D vi, In armjs partit 
it is requynt alway that the partys of the colouns he eqnall 
156* Lcigii Armone 44 Parted per Pale. 1568 Grafton 
C/trou, II 383 Two fayre steedes, trapped in nche cloth of 
Golde, parted of red and white 1823 Rutter Fonihxll 
p XXI, Beckford, Parted per Pale Gules, and Azure, 

fd Of diverse hinds or colours intermixed; 
paiti-co loured, pied. Obs. (Cf. Party a. 2.) 

C1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 471 Herfoie^ biddih God in his 
lawe J>at his men shulden not be clohid in wollun & lynnun 
partid to gidere. 1370 North Donis Philos (1888) 70 So 
goodly a beaste with his parted hide (halfe blacke, halfe 
white) and biased starre m the foreheade. 

2 Separated, sundered ; placed or standing apart. 
ffi6xx Chapman V 8g8 So soon his wound’s paited 
sides ran close in his recure. 1727 Gay Feddes i xxmv 38 
Awhile the parted warriors stood 1879 Black Macleod of 
ID xli 373 With her saucy eyes and her laughing and parted 
u 

. Departed, gone away , deceased, dead, arch 
1*3 Shaks 3 Hen FI, iii 11 i6r A timely-parted Ghost, 
or ashy semblance, meager, pale, and hloodlesse 1597 
Warner Alb. Bug. 1. 1, 3 Their parted fathers Ghost 1793 
Southey yoan ^ Arc viii, 93 And hymn the requiem to 
his parted soul 4x838 Campbell Last Mont Yet mourn 
I not thy 'parted sway. Thou dim discrowned king of day I 
4. Divided between two or more ; shared. 

1396 Spenser F Q vi. n. 48 So off he did his shield, and 
him up thereon did rear e, And twixt them both with parted 
pames did beare 

H. [f Partj^ +-ED2] 

f 5. (Usually with qualifying word ) Pnrnished 
with or having (good, mean, etc.) 'parts* or 
abilities (see Part sb, 1 2) , gifted, talented, ac- 
complished, Obs. 

1399 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. Pref 7 A Man well 
parted, a sufficient Schollei, — CynthicCs Rev, v 11, A man 
rarely parted, second to none in this court 1628 Earle 
Microcosm y Detractor (Arh.) 43 A detractor commonly 
some weak ported fellow 4id68 Davemamt Hews fr 
Plymouth n. Wks 1873 IV. 326 Bettci pai led, more polite 
and vers’d in The rules of courtship 
0 Charged with a dramatic part or character, 
(See also Over-parted ) 
x6xa Heywood Aj^ol Actors (18^1) 28, I have seen Trage- 
dyes, Comedyes, publicly acted, 111 which the graduates. . 
have been specially parted. Mod, Hewsj^.l have seen Sir 
Henry better 'parted^ a score of times, and Miss Ellen Terry 
t a hundred times. 

Hence Pa'rbeduess (in qnot., in sense 5). 

1634 Whitlock 12 Wisdome, though but knavery, 
men afford so many grams of esteem, as to termpartednesse, 
and cunning. 

Partee, Parteiner, obs. ff. Party, Partner 
Parteis, obs. pi. of Party, 

[Partel, spurious word ; mis-reading of Parcel 
(kehq. Antiq II 57 )] 

Papt 0 l 0 ss(e, -lot, obs. IF Partless, Partlet. 

+ Pa rteu, V. Obs [f Part sh, (?) + -ENfi 2 • 
in sense a synonym of Part v. ; perh. m b asso- 
ciated mthpariener. Partner] 

a. inir. To bestow a part or share, impait some 
ofi =s Part v 11. b. irans To share, partake 
{;wtik a person) : » Part w 10, 

1397 Trevisa DeP R viit xxix (Bodl MS), And 
soo fattenes of }>e matere lettith disliibumonn and pai tenynge 
of )?e sohynyng Jjat is ifonge. c 1400 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II 98 
And als.0 the pore man iwaiede to the apostlis to parlen of 
her almes c X470 Cola^os ^ Gaw 1 104 Anc wounder pei a- 
lous poynt, partenyng grete plight 1361 T. Hoby ir 
Cnsitgltom's Cotiriyer i (3577) Cjb, That if any blame 
happen it may he also paitned wiili you Ibid iv. (1577) 
X viij b, A sHyning beame of that hght, whiche is ihe true 
image of the Angehke beautie partened wyth liyi, whereof 
shea also partneth with the body a feeble sliadowe 

Parten, var. Part.vn, crab. Partenar, -er, 
Partene, obs. ff Partner, Pertain v. 

Parter (pautsj). Now lare. [f. Part v + 
-EB L] One who or that which pails ; a divider, 
separator, distnbutor, etc : see the verb 
^1380 Wyclif Setm, Sel Wks, II 231 Who made me 
juge and partere among 50U? 1470-85 Malory Aithnr 
xviir vii, The kny^tes parters of the lysles toke vp sire 
Mador t^ZjAct^JJen VII, c 2 {P/easiihle), Fineis and 
Parters of Gold and Silver by Fire and Water 1567 
Maplet Gr Forest 62 b, To be a defence and apartour of our 
neighboui his ground and ours j6xz Chapman IVidow's T. 
Plays X873 HI 40 Not we Sir, we ate no partcis of fraies. 

Partericlie, obs. form of Partridge. 
Parterre (paileou). Also 7 parterra, parter, 
parterr. [a. F parterre (1549 m R. Estienne) ; 
absolute use of the adverbial phrase par Urre on 
or over (Ihe surface of) the ground.] 

1 . A level space m a garden occupied by an 
ornamental arrangement of flower-beds of various 
shapes and sizes. 


a 163$ Carew Coel, Brit Wks. (1824) 188 A delicious gar- 
den, with severall walkes and jjarterra’s set round with low 
trees 1661 Cowley Prop EAper Philos , Colleget A Par- 
terre of Flowers 1663 Gerbier Counsel d ij h, Paradise like 
gardens ,, with Parters 1699 Lister youm Parts 181 
Large Parteirs in the middle, and large Fountains of Water, 
which constantly play 1717 Lady M W. Montagu Let 
C'tess Bristol 1 Apr , Like a parterre of tulips a X839 

Praed Poems (1864) II 53 A paling, cleaned with constant 
care, Surrounds ten yards of neat parterre. 1837 0 . Bronte 
Professor ix, A parteire of rose-trees 
fis* *709 l^*^s Manley New Ail (ed. 2) II 197 See 1 
that Chamber I are you not, as yon look round, m a beau- 
tiful Parterre^ 187a Gfo Eliot Mtddlem 1 i^ The 
casket was soon open before them, and the various jewels 
spread out, making a bright parterre on the table. 1889 
llluslr Lond* Neivs 16 Mar 322 , 1 cull these flowers from 
two parterres of opposite politics 

2 A level space on which a house or village 
stands. 

1677 J P. tr. Tavernier's Trav (1684) IT. 79 (Stanf) 
Moieover it is required for the beauty of an House, that it 
be seated in the midst of some great Pai ten e 1876 Cot nh. 
Mag Sept 31 B The village stands npon a small parterre 

3 The part of the ground-floor of the auditorium 
of a theatre behind the orchestra , later, m U. S., 
the part beneath the galleries. Also, The occu- 
pants of this pait of a thcatic. 

1711 Addison Sped No 2p p 8 The Chorus gives the 
Parterre fiequent Opportunities of joining in Consort with 
the Stage. 1733 Murphy Gtay's Inn yml No 41 (1756) I 
263 The Parterre turned their Backs to the Stage, and 
blew their Noses. 1736-7 tr Keyslcr'sTt av (1760)111 373 
Tlie parterre or pit is likewise adorned with several statues. 
1883 Harper's mag, Nov 884/1 The parterre and the . 

‘ first ' tier are distributed among the stockholders. 

4 . atUib, and Coinb.^ pai iei re-hke adj, 

1849 Clough Dipsychus i 111 C6 Ihe hullmnt season’s 
my paiterrelike room, X90X JFesim Gaz 31 July 6/3 The 
American parterre system, which has been so successful at 
the Theatre Royal. 

Hence Parte rred a , laid out in parterres. 
x8x6 J. Scott Paris Revisit (ed g) 203 What must have 
been the beautiful Hougomont,— with its wild orchard, its 
parterred flower garden, its gently-dignified chateau 
Partesant, partezan, obs. ff. Partisan 2. 
Partoy, Parteyn, parteynge, obs. ff. Party, 
Pertain, Parteyiier,parthenare, -ere, obs. 
ff. Partner. 

Partheniad (pai^fmad). ? Obs. [f. as next 
+ -AD c ] A poem or song in honour of a virgm 
(in quot 1589, of Queen Elizabeth). 

1580 Putteniiam En^.Poesiem. mx (Arb.)a24 In another 
Parlfieniade insinuating her Maicsties great constancy 111 
refusall of all marriages oflred. 1^91 Hakington OrL Fnr,^ 
Apol Poeirie ip iij, Diuerse pieces of Parthemads and 
h^nes m praise of the most praisworthy 

Farthenian (pajJ/ man), a. rare [f Gr 
vap9ht~os (f, irapBivos virgin) + -AN ] Of or per- 
taining to a virgin. 

1636 Blount Glossogr , Parthenian belonging to virginity, 
or to a hlaid 189a W W. Pkyton Memotab, fesus iv 88 
Nature is not cheated of her rights when a parthenian birth 
takes place in the human family 

Farthenic (pajjiemk), rare [ad Gr. 
Trap9tvit£-6sj f. irapOivos virgin ] Of or belonging 
to, or of the nature of, a virgin ; unviolated, 
‘ virgin ' maiden ' 

1834 Disraeli Rev, Epich ni xvii, The virgin towers Of 
Com, whose parlhenic crest a flag Hostile ne'er sullied 1 
1869 J. Eadib Comm. Galatians through her paitlienic 
maternity, the mystery of my&teiits realized— God manifi-st 
in the flesh 

Fartlie* 3 lic, Chem. [f. L. parthemumj 
a name of several plants , in the herbalists a species 
of camomile {Matncana ParthentMti) ^ now, in 
Botany, a genus of Compositte ; see -lo i b ] In 
Pai theme and see quots 
1866-77 Watts Did Chem. IV 357 Parthemc nad, the 
name given by PeretU to the acid which forms in distilled 
chamomile water after long keeping 1893 Syd tioc Le.x , 
Pm theme aetd^ a non crystallisThlo acid ocemnng in com- 
bination w ith Patihemne m the Pai ihcnmmhvshraphorus. 
So Partheaine (pa jJjenoiu), them. [-iNF.o], an 
alkaloid, C1QH28NO0, obtained from PailJiemum 
I/ysterop/ierus, an American composite plant, 
used as a remedy foi fever and neuralgia Also 
called Faxtlieiiiciiie (paijiemisoin) [f, L. parthe- 
nice » paiihemum'l 

1883 Lancet 11 July 86/2 Partheninc has rccentlyjieen 
studied as a lemedy for facial neuralgia zS88 Ibid 
30 June 13 12/2 The physiological and clinical tiiaLs that 
have been made with ‘ parthenicine 

Fairtheziisixi (pa ipeuiz’m) lare^^ [f Gr. 
vapBiVQs virgin + -ism ] ~ next 
1892 W W Memorab 88 These creatures 

show parthemsm or sexless generation, 

Farthenogenesis (pa.ipeni?,d5enesis). Btol 

[f, Gr vapBivo^s virgin 4- yheais oiigin, biith, 
nativity. Genesis ] Reproduction without con- 
couise of opposite sexes or union of sexual elements. 

Now usually restiicted to reproduction by the develop- 
ment of a single sexual cell (as an ovum or ovule) without 
fertilization by union with one of the opposite sex (which 
occurs, normally or occasionally, in certain insects and other 
invertebrates, and in rare instances in plants) ; formerly used 
more widely to include asexual reproduction, as by fission 
or budding (cf Agamogenesis), 

1849 Owen {title) On Paithenogenesis, or the Successive 


Productions of Procreating Individuals from the Single 
Ovum 1839 Darwin Spec xiv (1878)387 The teim 
parthenogenesis implying that the mTture females aie 
capable of pioducing ferule eggs without the concourse of 
the male 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* BoU 805 noie^ 
Pat ihenogenesis is a phenomenon of very raxe occurrence 
in the vegetable kingdom 1879 ti Haeckels Evol Man 
I 11 28 Uhe so called parthenogenesis, 01 viiginal genera- 
tion, of Bees has been pi oved by the meritorious zoologist, 
Siebold, of Munich, who also snowed that male Bees* de- 
velop from unimpregnated, and female bees only from im 
pregnated eggs. 1886 Vmrs /'/mw/ of Plants ttxm 674 
When these gametes, having failed to conj ugate, germinate 
independently, it must be assumed tliat both male and 
female paithenogenesis takes place. 1889 Gi ddfs jk Thom- 
son of Sex tem §i In 1701, Albrecht observed that a 

female silkmoth,’ which had been isolated in a glass c.ise, 
laid fertile eggs Ihe occasional parthenogenesis of this 
insect has been repeatedly confirmed by competent observeis 
fig 1870 Among my Bis ber 1.(1873)223 How 

one sin involves another, and forever another, by a fatal 
paithenogenesis. 

Farthenogeuetic (paafen^iclsriietik), a. [f. 

as piec, + -GENETIC.] 

1. BtoL Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by parthenogenesis , reproducing by 
parthenogenesis 

187a Darwin Ong Spec xiv (ed 6) 387 To acceleialc 
parthenogenetic leproduction by giadual steps to an cailicr 
and earlier age X877 Huxley Anat Im, A mm \ii 44C 
The terms arienotokous and thelytokous have been pro 
posed by Leuckart and Von Siehold to denote those par- 
thenogenetic females which produce male and female young 
respectively, x8^ Geddes & Thomson Lvol, of Set iv. 
§ 1, 46 In thtf aitiucial environment of a greenhouse, equiva- 
lent to a perpetual summer , the parthenogenetic succ cssion 
of females [aphides] has been expeniuentally observed for 
four years 

2 Born of a virgin, mnce<tse. 

1871 Tylor Prim Cult II 279 The enigmatic nature of 
this inextricable compound parthenogenetic deity 

Fa rtheuogeue tically, adv. [f prec. : 
see -lOALLY.] In a parthenogenetic manner; in 
the way of or by means of parthenogenesis. 

1873 tr, Schmidt's Desc Darw. 48 Ova developing par- 
thenogenetically, without fecundation. X890 Q Rev. Apr 
38a Amongst the creatures which are jparthenogenetically 
produced is the male, or dione, of the hivc-bee. 

Parthenoge'nic, a. [Cf. Gi. vapBepoyeprjs 
virgm-bom.] « Pabthenooenetio i. So Par- 
theno'genoiis a. in same sense; Fartheuo*- 
geny « Parthenogenesis. 
in Century Did 

II Fa-rtlienogoiii dium. BoU [mod.L., f. 

Gr, vapOkvQs viigm + Gonidium] Agomclium in 
certain algse, as Volvox, by which they aie icpro- 
dneed asexually. 

iBpsKpRNER&OiiVERiV/r/ J/isi Plaiiisll 634 Daughter- 
colonies [of VolvoA Globaiotl aic developed fiom special 
cells, usually eight in number, called patihenogonidia^,. 
larger than the oidinary vegetative cells 

Farthenolatry (-^latn) [f Gr. vapeho-s 
vij gm + karptia worship, -latry ] Virgin-wor&hip. 

x8i8 Coleridge in Lit Rem (1838) III 174 Frippery 
patches, cribbed from the tyniig Room of Romish Parllicn- 
olatry 

Fartlieuo*logy. [f as prec. + -logy ] The 
part of physiology which deals with virginity. 

1853 in Dunguson Med Lex. 

Fartlienopiaii (paipend^a pian), a and sb [f 
modL, Parthenope, a. Gr UapBevuwf), name of 
one of the Sirens ] a adj. Pertaining to the genus 
Parthdiope or family PartJmioptdie of crabs b. 
sh. A crab of this genus or family. So Parthe*- 
uopine a and sb 

1840 Penny Cycl XVII, 289 (heading) Partlicnopians, 

Farthenospore (pa ajien^ispuo j) pot. [f 
Gr tiapekvo-s virgin 4 - Spore ] A reproductive cell 
resembling a zygospore, but pioduced without 
conjugation, in certain algm. Also called PaT- 
tlieuospezm [sec Speum] 

1889 Benneii & Murray Ciyptog Boi 261 {MesO’ 
cat paced) In Gonatonema, partheniisperms aic saul to he 
formed closely rtsembling zygosperms Ihd 29^ {Voh'o- 
cineiB) The nonseaual propagative cells, zoospoies or 
pailhenospores. 

Farthiau (pa a])ian), a. and sb [Sec -an.] 

A. adj Of or pertaining to Parlhia, an ancient 
kingdom of western Asia. 

The Parthian horsemen were accustomed to baffle tlie 
enemy by their rapid manueuvres, and lo discharge thtir 
missiles backwai d while in re.d or pretended flight hence 
used allusively m Parthian ft^ht, shaft, shoUglanct.^ etc. 

1390 C’tfss Pembroke Antonie 107 Thou car'st no more 
for Pai til nor Parthian bow CX640 Walli k Phi/lis 26 
To look upon thi*. Parthian Fight Ot Lo\e 1848 Lyiton 
Hat old VII iv, Ihe fugitne Britons .. performed their 
flight with the same Parthian rapidity that charactensed 
the assault X874 Lisle Carr fud Uwynne 1 . 1 31 Ca&Uiig 
back Parthian glances of scornful hostility 1902 Grv 1 noucii 
& Kittrkdge IFords 380 A ‘ Parthian ihot ’ was very literal 
to Crassus to us it lu only an elegant and pointed sj nonym 

for our method of ‘ having the last word 
B sb. A native or inhabitant of Parthia 
1326 Tindale Acts u 9 x6rx Shaks. Cymb l vi ao Or 
like the Parthian I shall flying fight, 1^8 Butler Hud. 
HI Heroic Ep 173 You wounck like Parthians, while jou 
fly, And kill, with a Reti eating Eve, 1742 Young Ni Th. 

1 1 33S Whose Y esterdaj^ look backward with a hmile ; N or, 
like the Parthian, wound him as they fly. 
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PARTIALITY, 


II Parti (paiti) [Fr,«j)aity, side, match, 
resolution taken for oneself ] 

1 , A marriageable person considered in leference 
to means or position, oi what kind of a 'match’ 
he or she may be 

18x4 Bvrom Let to lloore Oct , It is likely she will prove 
a considerable Mrti 1873 Miss Broughton N’aniy II 
278 He was looked upon as quite a ^arii 1899 Mrs Dyan 
All in tt Man*s K» 72 He was an eligible paiti in everj iray. 

2 . Farit piis^ side taken, mind made up, bias 
iSm Morley Crit Mtsc Ser 1 Carlyle (1878) 189 Ihat 

fatal spirit of w which has led to the rooting of so 
much injustice, disorder, immobility and darkness 111 English 
intelligence x88o ‘ Ouida ’ Moths I 60 Lady Dolly scanned 
the garment with a critical air and Apajlt pris. 

Parti, obs form of Party. 

Parti- 1 (also f partie-), extended use of the 
first element m PARTr-coLooRED, earlier paritB’ 
coloured, after which Shakspere has fpartie- 
coated, having a party-coat, 1 e, a parti-colonred 
or motley coat So, in later use . pa rti-de co- 
rated, decorated part m one way, part in anotlier , 
fpa rti-me mbered, having members or limbs of 
two lands , fpaTti-iiamed, having diverse names. 
1638 Sir J Beaumont in yonsomts Fzi^nWjWheu hereto- 
fore, the Vice’s only note, And sign from vn tue was his *party- 
coat, 1388 Shaks L L L y \\ As lone is Varying m 
subiects as the eie doth roule. To euerie vaned obiect m his 
glance Which *partie coated presence of loose lone Put 
on by vs fete.] Wesim. Gae, 3 Oct 7/1 One finds the 

drawing-room *parti-decorated one half is adorned with 
sporting pictures the other presents a Scriptural text and 
other signs of sanctity 164X Milton Ch Govt 1 v. Wkg. 
11851) 119 So was Jereboams Episcopacy partly from tne 
patterne of the law, and partly from the patterne of his 
owne carnality, a parti colour'd and a *parti-member'd Epis- 
copacy 1634 Sir T Herbert Trav. 149 Though the meat 
be particoloured, or *party named, yet the ground and meate 
15 Pelo and no other 

Farti-^, combining form oi "L, pars, par £-ein, 
Part ; as in parti-pa'rtJal a, {Logic'), applied by 
Sir W. Hamilton to a proposition in which both 
terms are partial or particular ; parti-to*tal, in 
which one term is particular and the other universal 
1833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss (1852) 162, iii. Faiti-total— 
Some IS all Ibid. 162, iv Farti-partid— Some is some 
Fartial (paujal), a. (rM Forms 5 parcial, 
-oyale, 5~6-oyal(l,-ciall, (operoiall,-oyall),6-7 
partiall, (6 Sc. pertiall), 6- partial, [a. OF 
parcial (14th c in Godef.), F. partial, and m 
sense 2 partial, It parzmle, Sp, "Sg, parcial, ad. 
late h.partidl-is (S Gregory) , cL partidliter 
in Cselius Aurel., 5th c 

Fr now distinguishes partial in our sense i (Amyot 
z6th c), isompartiet in our sense 2 {Did Acad 1762), but 
this distinction is recent, for parcial was used by Oresme 
a X400, and partial by Calvin i6th c ,= mod.F, paftiel\ 

I. 1 * Inclined antecedently to favour one party 
111 a cause, or one side of the question more than the 
other’ (J.) j unduly favonrmg one party or side in 
a suit or controversy, or one set or class of persons 
rather than another, prejudiced; biased, inter- 
ested ; unfair. (The opposite of impartial) 
ParticU counsel iSc. Zaxu), improper advice or communica- 
tion to one of the parties in a cause. 

c 1420 Lydg, Assembly of Goth 153 Yef ye in thys matyr 
be nat parciall. 1442-3 Rec. Coldinyham Pitory (Surtees) 
I 148 For the qwuk thai war pursewit be process of a 
parcyale Juge, 1326 Tindale Acts x 34 , 1 perseaue, that 
God is not parciall. a 1348 Hall Chron , Hen, F 36 A 
peraall interoretour marieth the sentence x66o South 
Serm I. 97 Your Worldhness, your Luxury, your sinister 
partial Dealing. 1^3 Siair Dist (ed 2) iv. xlm. § 9 Wit- 
nesses become InhabiTe Jiy giving partial Council 17x3-20 
Pope Iliad xviii 382 The witness is produced on either 
hand . For this or that the partial people stand x86x W 
Bell Diet Law Scot , Partial counsel t is one of the circum- 
stances which throws discredit upon a witness’s testimony 
Ibid, Partial counsel is a ground of declinature of a judge 
x86x Mir L Uiiltf v 67 It is inconsistent with justice to be 
partial. 1872 Blackie Lays Highl, 54 Who sits supreme in 
righteous state Above man’s partial mood. 

b. Favouring a particular person or thing ex- 
cessively or especially; prejudiced or biased in some 
one^s favour, hence in weakened sense Favourably 
disposed, favourable, kindly, sympathetic. Const. 
to Now rare, or merged m prec. or next. 

c 1383 Fatre Em ni. 1326 And never could I see a man, 
methought, That equalled Manvile in my paitial eye. 
1586-7 Q Eliz. Let, Jos VI, 14 Feb , Who shall other- 
wise peiswade yow, judge them more partiall to others then 
to yow. 1699 Bentley PhaL 148 So obliging, so partial to 
our Sophist. X750 Hume Hist Eng (1812) v xh 275 Men 
naturally believed she had been influenced by an aflfection 
still more partial than that of friendship 1771 Jumws Lett. 
xlu 253, 1 am not so partial to the royal judgment ^ to 
affiim [etc.] 1804 M. G Lewfs Bravo 0/ Venice (1856) I vl 
280 Rosabella, a creature in whose formation partial nature 
seemed to have omitted nothing which might constitute the 

S erfection of female loveliness x8sa Robertson Semu 
er ni xv. 19a Not the partial Father, loving one alone 
C With/<»: Having a liking for, fond of colloq 
1696 Prior Secretary 16 Athens .Where people knew 
love, and were partial to verse 1747 H WaLroLE Lett, 
(1846) II 189 , 1 am not partial to the family, 1827 Lyttom 
Pelhasft Ixxxvi, I am not more partial to my arm chair, 
nor more averse lo shaving than of yore. x88o A. Lang 
Prince Pngio xvii 133 He brought out some cold sausage 
^to which Alphflhso wa& partial). 


i Inclined, apt {to do something) O&s. 

16x5 in 0/ <; T fas I, I 363 Ihej are too partuil to 
think themselves sacf o sancti, that they may not be touched 
e Comb., as paitial eyed. 

X393 Nashe Four Lett Confut Wks (Grosart)Il 248 A 
discontented Scholler tragicalhe exclaiming vpon his par- 
tial-eid fortune. 

H. 2 . Pertaining to or involving a part (not 
the whole) , 'subsisting only in a part , not general 
or universal , not total * ( J ) , constituting a part 
onl> , incomplete Partial cause : see quot 1697 
1641 H. L’Estrange Gods Sabbath 22 A total Prolcpsis 
of an entile story before another there may be, and j'et no 
partial of one part of that story before another 1643 
Burroughes Exp. Hosea iv. (1652) 225 Idols are content 
with a partiall obedience, because they aie but partiall in 
bestowing of good things xl^7 tr Burgersdiaus /its Logic 
I XV sx I bat [cause is] Partial which, joyned with the other 
Causcb ofiLs own Species causes the Caused only m Part. 
X734 Pope Man iv x 14 Or partial III is universal Good 
1^1 Gibbon Decl. fjr F xxvi (1869) II 35 This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success. x86x W. 
Bell Did Law iicot s v. Insurance, A partial loss is one 
short of a total loss, or, where the articles insured are 
actually landed at the port of delivery, the injury will 
amount to a partial loss. Ibid, In all cases between the 
insurers and the insured, there is no question as to the 
legality of the capture or the change of property, but simply 
whether it be a total or a partial loss, and whether it admits 
of an abandonment. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 6x Our representa- 
tion is necessarily partial, as not including all its Marks 
1886 W. A Harris lechn Did. Fire Iitsurcutce,' 2 os\xv\ 
damage to merchandise 

b spec That is one of the parts which make 
up a whole; constituent, component. 

X48X Caxton Myrr i xiii 40 Who that myght haue the 
parfayt scyence tnerof [of astronomy], he mygnt wel knowe 
how the world was compassed and plente of other parcyal 
sciences 1834 Mrs Somerville Coimex Phys Sc. 111. 
(1849) 17 The whole force which disturbs a planet is equiva- 
lent to three partial forces. 

Spec Particular, individual, personal. Obs. 
X489 Caxton Faytes of A i xx. 63 A true counsexller 
seeth more to the comyn wele than to his owne parcyall 
rofiit 1360 Rolland Crt, Venus Prol. 224 Ilk man takis 
IS proper port partiall a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron 
Scot (S T S ) 1 . 87 The miuries done to ony of them sould 
be equall pertiall to thame all 

f d. Using or dealing with only a part, not the 
whole, of something; sparing. [? associated with 
L.parctes] Obs. rare 

1576 Fleming Panopl Epist 81 , 1 thought good, first not 
to touche, secondly to be parciall of my pen Ibid, 245 Howe 
parciall and sparing in diet, how moderate m appard. 

3 . In several technical uses. 

a. Astron, Applied to an eclipse in which part 
only of the disk of tlie luminary is covered or 
darkened 

1704 in J Harris Tecim l.&y Echpse. X837MAYNE 
Expos Lex , Partial eclipse occurs when the moon enters 
but in part into the shade of the earth, or when it covers a 
part of the disc of the sun 

b. Math, {a) Applied lo differentials, differ- 
entiation, etc. relative to only one of the variables 
involved, the rest being for the time supposed 
constant {h) Partial determinant ~ Minor 
determinant, 

x8x6 tr Lacroix's Dtjf, ^ Int. Catcnlus 146 Usually ex- 
pressed by saying that one is the partial difierential relative 
to X, and the other die partial differential relative toy 1823 
J Mitchell Did, math ^ Phys, Sc. 346/1 Theory of 
Partial Differences. x8^ Caylef’s Coll. Math Papers 
Index, Partial Differential Equations; system of. 

c. Bot. Forming one of the parts or divisions 
of a compound structure ; secondary, subordinate : 
as partial umbel, each of the smaller umbels 
of a compound umbel ; so partial involucre, the 
mvolucre of a partial umbel, au mvolucel. 

X760 J. Lee Introd Bat. 1 vul (1765) 17 The Umbellula 
which proceeds from the universal Umbel, a partial Umbel 
x8xq Pantotogia, ParhtU umbel, in botany , othei wise called 
umbellule. The involucre at the foot of this is called the 
partial involucre a partial peduncle, is a subdivision of a 
common ueduncle. 1872 Oliver Elem Bot. i. vii 82 The 
entire inflorescence forms a compound umbel ; the umbels 
of single flowers being the partial umbels. 

d. Acoustics and Mas, Applied to any one of 
the simple tones which together form a complex 
tone. Upper partial tones IJor ttppei partials) . 
those higher in pitch than the fundamental tone, 
liroduced by the vibrations of the aliquot parts of 
the sonorous body; also called harmonics or 
overtones • see Harmonic B. 2 

1879 G Prescott Sp Telephone 96 That characteristic of 
a musical note or clang, which is called its qualitjr, depends 
upon the number and lelative intensities of the pat lial tones 
which go to form it. 1880 Grove's Did. Music IL 654/1 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of hearing the upper partial 
tones, many musicians have been able to do so by their un- 
aided ears . , , 

e R, C. Ch. Of an indulgence* seequots. 

1883 Caih Did. («. 3) S.V Indulgence, Divisions of In^ 
dulgenc€S,-'2\eo2Cty remit all, partial a portion of the tem- 
poial punishment due to sin. 1890 W. J. B. Richards 
Catech. Indulgences 2 Indulgence fxo Plenary and Par- 
tial, the former take away the whole of temporal punish- 
ment to which the power of the Church extends? the latter 
take away a greater or less part only of the punishment 
B. sb. Acoustics and Mus. Short for partial 
tone : see 3 d above. 


1880 Grove's Dtit Muiic II 654/2 Fiom the mass of com- 
pound tone each resonator singes out and responds to that 
partial which agrees with it in pitch, but is unaffected b> a 
pat tial of an> other pitch i88x Bkoaduouse Mus A condics 
312 Those combinational tones which result from the union 
of the upper partials 

fPartial-gilt, obs. erron form of Parcel-gilt. 
XS73 Peg Privy Council Scot, Ser i II 269 Twa silver 
saltfattis, ane thairof partiall gilt with gold 

Fartialism (paujaliz’m) [See - ism] 

1 . A partial theory or view, which does not take 
into account the whole of the facts or subject. 

187a H W BErcirtR Led Preach i 25 Your mode of pre- 
senting the truth will be impeifect, jour partialisncs are 
full of danger 1897 C A. Berry in Chicago Aavance 
2 Dec. 779/3 The Gospel also is in danger In danger from 
partialtsin, because men do not fully realize what Christ is 
in his three offices of prophet, priest and king. 

2 TheoL «= ParticuLx\uism i. 

1864 in Webster. Hence m later Diets. 

Fartialist (pa jjalist). [f Pabtiai, a, + -ist ] 

1 gen, A partial, prejudiced, or biased person ; 

one who ffivours one party or side unduly, a 
paiLisan. 

1597 Daniel Phtloias iv u, To satisfie The most stiffe 
partialist that will not see x6^ Vilvain TheoU Tuat ni 
89 Which dissent cannot falsify their consent and harmony 
as partialists infer 1788 Mme. D'Arblay Dtci 7 y ix Jan , 

I have not been willing to deny myself the pleasure of 
letting my eqtially blind partialists hear 1892 Chicago * 
Advance 22 Dec, How all these things came to be is not 
a matter to be settled by partialists. 

2 . One who holds a partial view or theory ; one 
whose knowledge or outlook is limited, 

X841-4 Emerson Ess Ser ii. viii (1876) 198 Veiy fit)y, 
therefore, I assert, that every man is a partial isL 1874 H W. 
Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit VI. 239/1 We are all of us 
Ignorant , we know in part ? we are partialists. 

3 Theol = Particulabist. 

1864 m Webster In later Diets. 

Hence PartiaU'stlc a,, belonging to partialists ; 
characterized by partialism, 

1896 W Gladden in Papers Ohio Ch, Hsst, Soc VII, 141 
The whole partialistic scheme of a rulership which is for 
a portion of mankind and against the rest, 

Fartiality (paijijm liti). Forms* a. 5 par- 
cialte, -tee, -oyadte, paartialte. jS. 5-0 pai- 
oialite, -tialite, (fi -oialyto, -cyalite, -tye, -tie ; 
parsealyte, percialitee, pexseaJytie, etc), 6- 
partiality. [In a, a OF, *parcialid, •aulU 
(15th c. in Godef) , m i 3 , a OF./irm-, partialiti, 
m Pr, parciahtat, Sp pamahdad, It. paruahth, 
med,L parttdltids,l, partialis Partial: see -ity.] 

1 . 1 . The quality or character of being partial (see 
Partial i) ; ' unequal state of the judgment and 
favour of one above the other, withont just reason ^ 

(J.) ; prejudicial or undue fiivouring of one person 
or party, or one side of a question; prejudice, 
bias, unfairness ; an instance of this. 

a. 1422 Rolls of Parlt IV. 176/1 With oute favour or 
eny maner parcialtee or fraude. 1461 Ihd V. 464/x 
Abusion of the Lawes, partialte, notte. rape and viciouse 
lyvyng. X43X Poston Lett, 1 . 2x2 Whiche myght weel by 
knowe for open parcialte 

/3 G1430 Lydg Mtn Poems {Percy Soc) 120 Injuste 
promodoune and parciahte. 1326 in Archaeol, (xSpx) Llll. 

374 Eimianell a queste withoute partiahte or mamtenance. 
a 1333 Lo Berners Huon Ixxxu 250 Gyue trew lugement 
without ony fauoure or parsealyte. 1^89 A ctsPrny Couetctl 
(1898) XVII. 1X2 Without par^allytie, indyrect dealinge or 
prejudice to anie partie. 1648 Nethersole Problems i. 3 
Whether Neutrality or Partiall tie be more agreeable to the 
duty of good subjects, in such a Warre, X739 Cibber 
Apol. (1756) IX. 2 We had our partialities, our prejudices, 
our favourites of less merit. 1878 R. W. DALsZe^. Preach 
viii. 249 Rebekah’s treatment of Jacob may bring home to 
parents the sin of partiality. 

b. Excessive or especial preference for, or pre- 
possession in favour of, a particular person or 
thing , hence, Favoniable disposition, predilection, 
fondness, 01 affeclion for some one or something. 
Const to, for, towards. 

X38X G Pettie tr Guasasds Civ Conv. 111. (1586) leob, If 
he shall euer vndeistand this your partialitie, 1 doubt me.* 
that he will beshrew me for it. 1669 R. Montague in 
Bucclettch MSS. (Hist MSS Comm.) I 425, 1 have no 
pai tlality in the world toivards him 17^ Hume Hist Eng. 
(1812) V. xlii, 330 Another favourite who at this timereceived 
some maiks of her partiality, 2833 Ht. Martiheau Loom 
4- Lugger ii. iv 66 Miss Storey had always more partiality 
for our people 1871 H. Ainsworth Tower HtU ir x, 
Henry’s partiality for St, John’s Chapel had prevented it 
from being desecrated by the Vicar-General, 
ta. Party-spiTit, rivalry ; factiousness. Ohs. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, iir. {15^) as h/x Hircanus after 
the decesse of his moder succeded in the kyngdom, in the 
which he had lytel prosperyte for parcyalte of the people, 

1383 Stocker Civ Warres Lowe C iv 38 Ihere was greate 
partialitie betweene the Citie of Groenyng, and the Countrey 
men, by reason of certain Rigbtes and Pnuiledges 1593 
Daniel Cw Warsw v, His State beu^ turbulent, Factious, 
and full of partialitie X73» Hume Ess. 4- Treai (1777) I- 
427 *What domestic confusion, jealousy, partiality, revenge, 
heart-burnings, must tear those cities, 
f b A party, a faction. Obs. 

I2X533 Ld Berners Gold. Bh M Aurel (1546)3 ij, There 
IS greatte nombre of parcialiLies, CiniLiens, Catoniens, Pert- 
^ticiens, Aca^miens, Epicuriens.^ 1^78 T^N, Cong. 

they ^re of the parciality of Tlaxcallan* 1623 tr. ^Favinds 

64- a 



PARTIALIZE. 


PABTIOIPATB. 


Theai Hon vir xv 287 The Inhahitaots weie in former 
times past deuided mto two Leagues and partialities 
II» 1 3. A political dmSon, a province rare, 
[Cf Du Cange, Parcialidadf^cyi Hispanica, Patna, legio *, 
with quot. of 1585 ^nomina, cognomina, pat cates, et 
regionem, vulgo Parcialidad, et oppidum 'J 
j6oi R Johnson Ktngd ^ Comnnv (1603) 198 They 
[Japan Islands] are m number sixty sixe, dmided into three 
partialities 

III. 4. The quality of being partial as opposed 
to universal ; relation to a part and not to the 
whole; partialness rare, 

* 1822-34 Goods Study Mod (ed. 4) III 49 Without any 
attention to the universality or partiality of the disease. 
Partialize (paujabiz), 0 . [ad. F. ^arttahs-er 
(Amyot 1559 ), f. partial* see Pabtial and -ize.] 
■fl. intr. To take a part or side; to favour one 
side unduly or unjustly. Ohs. 

159* Danici. Dolta^ etc. Com^, Rosamond Kiij, Thus 
stood I ballanc’d equallie precize Till world and pleasure 
made me partialize 1656 S H Gold, Lavi 15 But yet fully 
to clear it, that I partialize not in my plea in behalf of his 
Highness. 

2. trans. To render partial or one-sided; to 
bias; t lo divide into parties {ohs ). 

*393 SriAKs. Rich, //, 1 1, 120 . 1 make a vow, Such neigh- 
bour-neerenesse to our sacred blood, Should nothing prmi- 
led^e him, nor partialize The vn stooping firmenesse of my 
vpnght soule fln6i8 Sywester Mtrac. Peace xxxvi, 

0 how I hate these partializing words, Which ^ow how 
wee are in the Faith devised 1627-77 Fbltiiam Resolves 
ir 1x11, 289 His hate will partialize his Opinion. i8oz-ia 
Bentiiam Ration Judtc Evtd, (1827) V. 643 The fact 
may have influenced, perverted, and partialized, the per- 
ceptions presented by it. 

t 3 . intr, ?To concern oneself with apart and 
not the whole. Ohs, rare. 

*594 z^hena vi, My tears, my sighs all haue 1 summ'd 
in thee. Conceit the total, do not partialize 
4. trans To makcpaiLial as opposed to universal. 
^ x883 CAicago Advance 13 Apr, To coniine, to partialize, 
IS to destroy. x 88 g Tahlei 30 Nov. 836 Such a unification. . 
IS only paitiahsed knowledge. 

Partially (pa*ijali) , adv, [f. Partial + -lt 2 3 
I, F. paritahintnt, 1 . In a partial or biased 
manner, with paitiahty; so as unduly to favour 
one side, or a particular person; unfairly, unjustly. 
Now rare, 

*493 II Hen, Vllt c, 24 Preamhlcy Oflicers making 
panelles parcially for rewardes to theym geven 1536 Tindalk 

1 'Ptm V. 2x Do nolliinge oarcially [x6ri by paitialuye] 
* 57 ® R^S Prvvy Council Scot, Ser. i. II 516 Intencling 
partiallie under cuUour of justice to put thame to deith 
*593 oiiAKs Lncr 634 Their own transgressions partially 
they smother, xti^V-s:m^iLSov,Pinver Pari nr, 134 Nor 
are Noble-mens crimes to be more partially censured, then 
ignoble ones. <*17x6 South Senn V. xii. 563 We act 
partiany, m gratifying one Sect, who can pietend to no 
more Favour than what others may as justly claim. 1755 
JoimsON, Partially ; with unjust favourer dislike [no quot J, 

D. With Special favourer affection. Now rare, 
1633 T. Stafford Pac, Hib, 11 vi (1821) 283 All which for 
feare of their estates, were partially affected to the English, 
1718 J. Hucjhes in J Duncombe Lett, (1773) I 193 Iviay 
yo** always persist in thinking so partially of me x8oo 
Mar Edgeworth Will iii, One of whom you lately appeal ed 
to think so partially. 

=* F. partiellement (r 4 lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.) . 
2. In a partial way or degree, as opposed to 
totally; to some extent; in part; incompletely, 
restnctedly; partly. 

1460-70 Pk, Quintessence 24 Sikirly alle o]iere manor of 
feuer^ pestilence maybe cuiid partialy oure s essence, 
*S» G Hawisy Letter -dA (Camden) 59 They were hudhd 
•^nd bunglid upp in more haste then good speede partially 
at the urgent and importune request of a honest good- 
natund and worshipfull yonge gentleman 1646 Sir T. 
aRowtiE Pseicd Ep 113 Which was hutpaitially true 1794 
U, Price Rss Ptcinres/^ue zi Those olratacles themselves, 
either wholly or partially concealing the former ones. 1827 
G S Fabcr Sacr Calend, Prophecy (1844) II. 12 The two 
feet, branching out into ten toes, are partially of iron, and 
partially of clay 1880 Swinhurnb Stud. B ^onson 11 As 
to whether 'The Case ts Altered may be wholly or partiallv 
or not at all assigq ible to the hand of Jonson. 

b. Comb, (iistinlly with pa.pples.) 

1813 T Busby Lucretius L i Comm 17 A 
^itiall^potent, and finite being, like man. 

Prtnc, GeoU IH. git Layers of partially-rolled 
flinta Mducai. Rev Sept iia Scienc 

partially-umfied knowledge, 

Fa’rtialness, [f Partfal a +-hiEsa.] The 

quality of being partial as opposed to total or 
universal ; incompleteness 
X701 Norris Ideal World \ il 33 He did as truly view 
and contemplate it as I do now, only with an intireness 
instead of my partialness 1898 H C, King in Chicago 
Advance 24 Mar, 788/1 The many-sidedness of truth, and 
ine Mcessary partialness of one’s own view. 
fPaTtian. Ohs, rare^K [f. L pars^pari-em 
Part (ox i, parti Party) + -an.] « next, A. 

1624 Bp Mountagu He is not of that desert or 

esteeme to be ranked with the Fntheis of the Primitive 
times* being ,a Partian many wayes foi winch cause I 
answere him not, 

PaiTtiary (paujlan), sh, and a, ia?e [In 
form ad. 1 , paritan-us adj , F. partiatre, that 
^ares, or is shared, willi another, sb a sharer. 
But m sense A. i, app f. F. paiti Party + -ary.] 
f A. sb, Ohs, 1. One who supjiorts a particular 


progressive, 
1833 Lyeli 
and broken 
:e is only 
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Side or parly, esp in a nairow or prejudiced 
way, a partisan. 

X624 Bp Mountagu GaggVted 24 The Counccls of Trent, 
of Florence, of Lateranc, aie not all Councels We icfuse 
them as factions, as bastards, as paitiarics, as having nothing 
but the names of Councels. 1625 — ApP Coesar 14 Not 
any man but Partiaries would have taken them spoken 
Dogmaticb. 

2 (See quot) 

1656 Blount Glossogr , a partaker, 

a follower, a copartner: It may also be used adjectively for 
paitial, or that hath lespect to persons 

B. adJ, That shares something with another; 
taking or having a share. In quot. 16^4, ? Having 
only a portion or part of the office, that is so in 
part, partial 

X654 Haumond Ansiu Ammado, I^tai, lii § 4 74 The 
Epistles of Ignatius aie the best records on which to build 
this second Order of Secundane, or Partiane Presbyters 
x88o Muirhead Geans 11 § 254 He is in the portion of a 
partiary legatee, 1. e, a legatee to whom a share of the estate 
lb legated 

Fartibility (paitibiditi). [f, next : see -ity,] 
The quality o/bemg partible , divisibility. 

1644 Digby Hat Bodies xi. § 10. 97 Water when it is in a 
payle hath the effect of grauity predominating 111 it ; but if 
It be poured out, it hath ^e effect of partibihLy more 1741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind i 4 1 he partibility of lands m other 
countries 1869 Pall Mall G 32 July lo The substitution 
of pai tibility for ptimogeintme m cases of intestacy of real 
property would work very little alteration in the first in- 
stance at all events 

Partible (pa itib’l), a, [ad. post-cl. L parti- 
blits, f, pariiri to pait, divide : see -RLE.] Capable 
of being parted or separated; capable of being 
divided or distnbiited among a number ; subject to 
partition; divisible; separable. 

i 54 « ^ci 32 lien VHI, c, 20 Landes , by a custom 
partible betwen and ainongest heyres males. 1586 Fcrne 
Blaa, Gcntne 293 That their land should be partible, as in 
Gauellciiid 1626 Bacon Sylva § 502 It weie best to make 
the Moulds partible, glued, or cemented together, that you 
may open them when you take out the Fruit 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Iltsi Mass, (1768) II. 66 The principal point 
in view was to make real estates partible among the children 
of an intestate. 1863 W. Beamont It Domesday Bl , 
Cheshire 13 For more than a century after this Suivey, a 
father’s land was partible among all his children 
b That involves partition of inheritance 
*®S 3“4 WriiTELocKE Jml, Swed, Emh, (1772) I 318 The 
like partible law takes place generally m Germany, Den- 
marke, and other countryes,bolh for goods and lands. X833 
'^v.vN^DeTocquesnWsDemocr I iii.s5Thelawofpaitible 
inheritance 

Farticate (pauulc/t). St, Ohs, exc. 2 Iisi, Also 
perticat. [ad. jned.L, pertiedta (also particatd), 
f pertica a r eroh : cf, htwate, camicatel\ A Scotch 
rood (aa a measure of landj ; one fourth of the 
Scotch acre, containing 40 square falls, rods, or 
laips, each of 36 sq ells; or 13,690 sq ft. 

(The Imperial rood contains 10,890 sq ft ) 

[*S97 Skene De Verb Particata vel perticata terim 

. ane rmd of land ] 1673 in Macfarlane Genealog Collect, 
(tgoo) n 368 Four SeverarTennemeiits of Land witlia Parti- 
cat of Land and Kiln and ho use built thereon 1793 Statist , 
Aec, Scott Will, 526 note, Taxed with one penny of the 
kingdom of Scotland, upon the ground of his half particatc 
1864 jErFRTY //ij/ Roxburgh IV. viii 372 Each tenant is 
noined in the charier [to the Burgh of HawickJ, with the 
number of parlicaits which he was possessed of. 

b. Co77ib , as particate-mun, the holder of 
a particate of land, 

1864 Jetfrcy Ilist Roxhwgh IV viii, 283 The bestial 
belonging to the particaLe in.tn 

Partice, obs. pi. of Farty, 

Fartician, - on, -otin, obs. forms of Partition. 
Participable ^ (pwti sipab’l), a. [a. OF. 
parhc%pdble,i participertoPjJi.TiiQieRS^, see-BLE] 

■f I, Liable or entitled to participate or share, Obs, 
a x»,^v Mankind (Brandi 1898) x6 pat 3e may be paxtycyp- 
able of hys retnbucyone. 

2 . Capable of being participated or shared. 

1610 W FolkIngiiam Art ofSnwey i. vi ii Communicate 
Matter is that which is participable to thePlot together with 
other Places. Ibid. 11 a 50 A mutuall propcrtic or ducty 
participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, balking, 
^kmg. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1 111. 246 According ns 
the e.ssence of God is llktbis or that degree participable by 
things Without x8aa T Taylor Apuleius 296 An union 
with that which is partiapable. 

Hence PaxtL oipahility, capability of being 
shared, 

X7PI Norris Ideal World i, v. 254 So far as it states the 
ideality of God upon his mutability or participability. 

tFarfcicipal, Ohs ran. In 5 pertyoy- 
pall. [ad. 'L.partiapdlts partakmg, f parhcip-eni 
a partaker] next, A. i 
*497 Bp, Alcock Mono Perfect Cujb, And also setteth 
hyinamonge angels there to be pertycypall of the eternall 
beatytude. 

Fa^icipaut (paiti*sipanl), a, and sh, [ad L, 
parttcipant-em, pr. pple of particxpdre ' see Par- 
ticipate Cf F pariuipaiit{\^-T 4 ^c.'),'] 

A adj \ Participating, partaking, sharing 
*349 Compl, Scot, 13 1 Toreueil it 111 diuerse men to gar 
them be parlicipant vitht vs xfis* Gardiner Expiic, 
Presence 54 In tins Sacrament, we be mode paituipaunt, 
of Ins Godbode, x 6 m Schol Disc agst Anttchr.x n 79 
It inalieih the Church participant wnh the popish super- 


stition 1687 Evflyn Diaiy 20 Mar , The Communion fol- 
lowed, at which I was participant. X79S SouTirrv Joan of 
Arc VII 101 In the ills of that defeat Participant 1863 
Carlyle FrcdL Gi xii vii (1872) IV 170 Of which we 
propose to make the reader participant before going farthei 

tb Having a shaie in the knowledge op, 
cognisant, informed Obs. 

1327 W Knight in Ellis Orig Loti, Ser i I 280 The 
Kyngs Highnesse wolde that your Giace sliiilde be partici- 
pant of that that occurrelh or is. doonc heie 1568 in H 
Campbell Love Lett Mary Q Scots (1824) App 54 In this 
sort, they were now made paiticipant of the whole state of 
the cause, even as largely as the rest of Hir Majeslie’s 
Privy Counsel were 

tc. Sharing the nature of something Obs 
1634 Sir T Herbert Trav ic [The penguinj is rather 
participant with the water then land. 
f 2 . Giving out, impaiiing Obs, 

«xS9S Southwell Hundred Medii (1873) 215 0 my God, 
Who ait infinitely more noble and more participant than 
any other creature 

B sb, 1 . One who participates in anything; one 
who talces pait in, possesses, or experiences some- 
thing m common with others ; a sharer, partaker, 
participator. 

x56a Reg, Privy Council Scot, L 216 Thai sal be rekiiyt as 
partiapantis with the saidis thevis. XS79 Foucr Hcsktns’s 
Pari 445 Chnste instituted a communion of many partici- 
pantes 1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pm doned iii, v (1713) 
348 ’Ihat none of the partiLipanii, may go away without full 
measures of what ib desirable to them, 1839 Sioni house 
Axholme 74 He [Vermuyden] sold shares to seveial of his 
countrymen, who thus became Partners, or Participants, with 
lum in this great umlei taking, by which latter dcmonsli ation 
the holders of these lands have ever since been disLinguishcd 
X89X Luds Meic, 23 hi ay 5/2 The chief paiLicipaiits m the 
recent massacie are now in custody. 

t b. With poss,pron. One who takes pait with 
another; a paiUsan, adherent; aparlnci Ohs, 
iS6a Reg Pi ivy Council Scot, I. 222 He and liis saidis 
sonnis and lUhci is than paiLiapantis 1650 Hollinowouiu 
Jit etc Usurped P(nvt.rs hot from 

Chederlaoiner and his participants. 1675 G. R, ir Le 
Cl aiid's Man without Passion 145 Allhei Participants lake 
shaie m her Grandeur 

fc. A sharer of information; one lo whom 
news IS communicated. Ohs 
*639 Sir T Stafford in Lijww Ser 11 (i 888) IV, 

37, I beseech you make me a participant of thtir safe acces- 
Sion to the Army 

t d. That which has something of the quality, 
or contains some amount, of something else. Obs, 
Goad Celest Bodies u, iv. 201 Fog being a Participant 
of both Dryth and Moisture. 

1 2 Mas. In the ecdcsiastical modes : A jmr- 
licular note in each mode, constituting one of the 
‘ Regular Modulations *; normally, m the authentic 
modes, either between the Final and Mediant or 
between the Mediant and Dominant, and 111 the 
plagal modes the lowest note of the scale. Obs, 

1889 W S Rockstro in Grove Dut Mns. IV 592 [A 
close] may teimuiate upon the Dominant, or Participant of 
the Mode. ^ 

Hence Parti clpance, Parti 'oipancy, the fact 

01 quality of participating. 

1869 Mrs. WHnNrY IIitJurtoAW igt An Infinite Parli- 
cjpiiice and Sympathy tSS^Longm Ma^ July 263 Ibat 
seiisti of long participaiicy winch is one of the pleasuics 

OX ^£6 

Participate (paili sipt^), ppi, a, {sb ) Now 
lara or Obs, [ad L. paj izapdt-us made to share, 
pa jqile. of participme ; see next ] 

+ 1 . Made to share; « prec A i, Ohs, 
rtX4So Mankind (Brandi 1898) 181 Oiieto hjs blysse >e 
be all predestynatt Euery nun for Iiys degre, I tiust, x,ill 
be parLjcypatt. 1637 PIawke Killutg is M, no To be 
participate of the fraude of the Fox as well os the force of 
the Lion 

2 as pa,pple, =* Participatjsd. 

+ a. Communicated Obs 

X567 in EjObertson Hist Scot (1759) II App. 37, I have 
paiticipat the content.*} theieof to such as I thoughl meet. 

b Shared, participated. 

x8so Mrs. Jameson Leg Moiutst, Otd (1S63) 399 Welt luis 
iie been named 11 Beato and Angelico whose life Wiis 
jiarticipate with angels even in this woild I 

+B. sb, Oneinadctopaiticipatej a participant : 
=* prec 13 . I b. Ohs, 

x6^ in H. Cary Mem Gi, Civ, War (183a) II, 10 The 
committee of estates, whicli I supposed did consist of the 
of Lanenck and his participates. 

Participate (pajti*sij[itfit),s7. [f h.,paritctpdt-, 
ppl. stem of parttetpdre, f particeps, paiimp-eitt 
pai taking, a partaker, i, parti- I’art + -eip-, weak 
form of cap-, stem of capire lo take. As with 
many other vbs. in -ate, the L. pa. pple. in -dUts 
was adapted as -at, -ate, before any other part of 
the vh. : see prcc. and -ate 3 .] 

I. trails, X. To take or have a part or share 
of or in; to possess or enjoy in common with 
others ; to share : = I^artakb i 

Elyot Gov m, x\iv, The one [the soul] we participate 
with goddra, the other [the bodj ] with bestes ct6xx Chav- 
man ilioft ix. 579 Since half iiw honour and iny realm 
thou mayst participate. 1736 Washington Lett, Writ 
10^ 1 249, I see their situation know their danger, and 
participate Aeir suffering 1807 Kobhuson Crseca 

m. viii. 233 Dione. .is said to have partiapt^ with Jupiter 
the mcense burnt at the temple of Dofma. 1^7 R. W. 
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PABTIOLE. 


Hamilton Dtsq Sabbath iv (1848) 118 This ‘general 
assembly * is not called to behold or to participate combat, 
f 2 . To gne (a thing) to be shared, to share 
ta thing) with others ; to give a share or portion of 
(it) to or itnto another; hence, to communicate, 
impart ; to impart (information), make known , 
= Pabtake 2. Obs, I 

c 1340 tr Pol Ver^, Htsi (Camden Na 36) 1 . 93 
[He] didde participate his whole councell with her. 1588 
Kyd Househ Phtl. Wks (1901) 245 A friende and neighbor 
, who often time partiapates the profit of his sports with 
my Son. Ibid 231 A matter which my Father, participated 
vnto me a fewe yeeres before his death rti677 Halk 
P}im Ortg IV. IV 323 God Almighty must be called 

in to distribute and participate the portions of this Mental 
Nature 1707 Freind Peterhorffm's Coitd» Sp 203, I have 
resolved to write and participate to you this Opportunity 
^ b. To impart, give. Obs 

1597 A M tr Guillmeau's Fr* Chtrurg b iv b/i The 
Ingravere hath participated some propre and perpohte 
fnshone to the handle. , 

I'S To make (a person) partaker. Obs, (Cf. 
Pabtake 3 ) 

1597 Beard Theaira God^s yiid^tn (1612) 376 He used 
to mamtaine beards of whores, with whom he participated 
his friends and servants. 

II. tntr, 4 . To take part ; to have a part or 
shaie , to share . « Pabtake 4 (but not now said 
of shanng in material things). Const, with a person, 
tn fwith) a thing. 

XS03 Peg Prtuy Council Scot 1 . 363 To draw in sti angearis 
to participat with thame in thair atteraptattis. 1377 
Harrison England n xxii. (1B77) i 339 Our red and fallow 
deere will not let to paiticipat thereof [mast] with our hogs, 
1699 Luttrell Brief Rel, (18573 IV 548 His aunt, who par- 
ticipated of thesame doae, . ,is like to recover. 1777 Robertso n 
HtsU Avter I n. 97 Their eagerness to participate of the 
same favours, removed all their ftars. i8og bvD Smith Serm, 
I. 64 Fourteen or fifteen youths, who have long participated 
of your bounty. 1873 Holland Bonmc xii aov Millie 
and I talked of many things and participated very little in 
the general conversation 1876 Mozley Univ. Senn v. 
(ed, 2) 106 One member of the human body has to bear the 
burden and participate in the grief of another 

fb. To share the nature, have some of the 
qualities or dbaractenstics of^ have a common 
character or something 111 common with (another 
thing or person) : « Pabtake 4 c. Ohs. 

1S33 Elyot Cast HeWic (1541) 37 The sprynge tyme dothe 
mTtiRitiate the fviste parte with wynter, the later pmte 


people ill their peisons, habit, and Keiimon, pariicipaie 
Lmewhat of the Arabians. 1670 9 ^’^* J* Smith Bng 
Imltov Revived 32 All Earth simple or compound doth 

paiticipate with the Clime wherein It lieth , . . , 

0. To have something (of a quality); Talso 
(quot. 1594) to contam some (of a substance) . = 
Pabtake 4 d. Const. <7/ t , 

*578 Banister Htsl Meta \ni 103 Thi '5 fift Muscle, 

vou participate with the nature of an Englishman 
Plat Jmellho r. 10 Not any one tlung in the world^ 
which dooeth not participate of this salt 167B Cudworth 
IntelL Sysi i. m § 33 *39 Such a force as partiap^mg of 
Older, proceeds as it were methodically 1731 IdsNSON 
Rambler No 90 f 14 Both memlwrs particiwte of harmOTy. 
xSaA L Muriw? Eng. Gtam. (ed. 5) 113 The pmticiple.. 

derives its name from US participatinjg, not only of the 
pioperties ofa verb, but also of those of adjective 
Hence Participated ppL Participator 

vbfsb onA-fpLa, {j:pec. profit-sharing), Parti ci- 

‘patinfiTly adv. . , * . • 

16x4 Jackson Creed lU xxix. A 
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The acbon or feet of paitiapating. . . „ 

1 . The aettoa or fact of partaking, harag or 
forming part t partaking of the snhstwoe, 


I a longe cyme 

rules 
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STs a figureif the participation of pardon, acceptance, and 
full blessedness. 


2 . The fact or condition of sharing m common 
{with others, or with each other) , association as 
partners, partnership, fellowship , profit-shanng. 

X43Z-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) III 477 God wille me to haue 
communion and particmacion with his creatures and werkes 
XS 70 Dee Math Prefix A atraunge participation betwene 
thmges supernaturall and thynges natural 1 1596 Shaks 

I Hen /K iir u, 87 For thou hast lost thy Princely Priiu- 
ledge, With vile participation. 1604-5 Bacon Certif Com* 
miss. Union Wks 1879 1 . 460 The communion and jpartici- 
pation by commerce. 1709 Steele Tatler No 40 r 0 Their 
Satisfactions are doubledj their Sorrows lessen’d by Partici- 
pation i8xa L Hunt an Examiner 14 Sept s^Z/^ Par- 
ticipations of empire have long been out of fashion x88x 
ig/A Cent. May 809 Sharing in whatever siirpliis profits are 
realised by the more efficient labour which participation 
calls forth , . ^ .r 

b. A taking part, association, or sharing (with 
others) in some action or matter. 

1667 Digby Elvira i in. HazL Dodsley XV. ii Of all this 
I have not only had knowledge, But great participation in 
your joys 1789 Jefferson Wni. (1859) II 567 It is probable 
the States General will obtain a participation in the legisla- 
tion 1858 Bright Sp.^ Reform 27 Oct, (1876) 279 Many 
petions are shut out from any partiapadon in pohtical 
power 187s Gladstone Glean VI li. X3S Will it increase 
die active participation of the flock m the service ? 
p The alleged sense ‘Distnbution, division into sh^w’ 
(Johnson), appears to arise from a misunderstanding of the 
passage cited | that of ‘Community, fellowship ‘ (Schmidt) 
to be merely a contextual use of sense 2. 

Participa>tive (pajtrsip^Jtiv), a.^ [f. med L. 
type *pariiapdftv-tis (f. partictparCi -at- . see -iyb) • 
cf. F, paritcipaitvemenfl Having the quality of 
participating Hence Participa tively adv. 
x6si C. Cartwright Ceii Reltg 1. 3* The word Catholick 
{ taken in three severall sences, formally, casually, and parti- 
cipatively Participatively, because particular Church^ 
agree, and participate in Doctrine and (Domraunion with the 
C^thohek. x8x8 Todd, Parttcipaiwei capable of partaking 

Fairbicipator (paiti sip^ftsi). Also 8 -er 
[a, late L. parttcipdior, agent-n kom paritcipm e 
to PABTicipATE. (In earlier L. supplied hy par^ 
ticeps, m F. \s3 participant^ One who participates; 
one who takes or has a part; a partaker, sharer 
1796 Charlotte Smith Maichmont I xo6 Leaning on 
the faithful participater of her grief. 1876 E. Mellor 
P^’iestlu vi 281 The sacrament will remain a witness and 
a warning, even if its participators should eat and Mink 
unworthily x88o M'Carthy Ovou Times HI 141 Four 
persons were put on trial as participators in the attempt 
Hence Partidpa'tress, a female participator. 
1817 Carlyle Germ Rom. I 97 Not in the selfish view of 
becommgparticipatress in a large fortune. 

Participatory (paiti-sip^wi), a [f. L- 
participcttor or stem parhcipdt- \ see - oby.J Charac- 
terized by participation or piofit-sharwig 
x88x 19//I Cent May 803 A survey of the ground already 
covered by participatory operations abroad ^ 

tPartrcipe, obs.rare. [ix.E.partiape-r 
(14th c.), or ad L. parhap^re to Pabticipate.] 
tnir. To participate. 

1508 Kidender of Sheph. Tj, Prayers ..^d orysons in 

whiche y“ mayste rendre partycypynge Jhy frendes and 

kynnesmen cisio Ibid. xUi Lviij, He is called the lytel 
woildc,for hcpartycjpethof aU,or heis called all creatures, 
for he partycipelh and hath condycion of all creatures 

Participial (paitisrpial), a and sh. Gram. 
[acl. L parttcipidl-iSf f. parttcipi-tm Pabticiple. 
Cf. mod.F. pat lictpial^ 

A. adj. Of the nature of a participle ; of, per- 
taining to, or involving a participle. Participial 
adjective^ an adjective that is a participle in origin 

^iMx?^civALL.S>i Did Divb, You shall sometime finda 
a Srticipiall voice of the present tense, as Amanie but 
they are rather nouncs adiectuiM then participles x6i2 
UniksLEY Pos Parts (1669) 83 Do all Nouns Participials 
require a Genitive Case? 1755 Johnson />/«? Pref P3G 
A thinking man, a man of prudence ; 
that can pace; these I have ventured to call p^ticipial 
adjectives x88» Farrar Early C/ir I 213 In the 
participial constructions of Ibis clmptec..the sentences 

sometimes have an unfinished look. 

B. sb. A verbal denvattve of the nature or, or 

akin to, a participle. , . 

1570 Levins Mamf 89 Mete^if also the s«gne of some 
uerbals m and of participials m duSf as, Mete to be 
loued. 1590 Stoocwood R rtles Construct 47 A participial 

IS taken for an adiectiue likeapmticiple, Init yet in deede 
no participle, bicause he doth not si^nifie time 
PmfuBS Aaj«u« from 
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“HeiwePa^ciplaWi participial diaraclei ; in 
quots {nonce-tise) addiction to the use of paiti- 
aples; Partici-piatoe ®. irans , to make parti- 
cipial, turn into a participle; Partici-pially ado , 
in a participial manner, as 8- pajticipl®. 

eumetochic « ntence. 
could be au»e exotic thuu 


Caxton’s participiahties. His Eneydos (1490) begins thus 
‘ After dyverse werkesmade, translated and achieved, having 
no werke in hande, I sitting in my stud} e ' [etc.]. 

Participle (pa'itisipT), jA (<r) [a OF /177- 
iictp/e in Grammar (13th c. m Hatz-Darm.), by- 
form of parttczpei ad. L. paritcipnm a shaiing, 
partaking, in Grammar a participle ] 
fl. A person, animal, or thing that partakes of 
the nature of two or moie different classes. Obs 
1432-50 tr Hidden (RolL) II 167 The pepleof the sow Ae 
IS meke and quiete, the pepleof J>® nor the is more moveable 
and cruelle, the peple of the myddelle partes be in maner as 
a participulle [Higden partiapii vicem tenet} 1605 Bacon 
Adv Learn, n v §2 In all Dmersities of things theie bee 
certaine Participles m Nature, which are almost ambiguous 
to which kinde they should bee referied 1613 Porchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 78 In the mountaines dwelt the Curdi, 
that were Participles or Mongrels in Religion, professing 
paitly(3iri$t, partly Mahumet. 1665 Sib T HERiiE»Ty>aw 

s^mMo?a^loubtful kind, participating\oth of Bird 
and Beast 1694 R Bubthogge Reason 248 Extreams are 
Knit and United by Participles that partake of Both. 

2 . Gram A word that partakes of the nature 
of a veib and an adjective (or ‘nonn adjective*); 
a derivative of a verb which has Ibe function and 
construction of an adjective (qualifying a noun), 
while retaining some of those of the verb {c.g. 
tense, government of an object) ; a verbal adjective. 
Formerly often reckoned a separate part of speech. 

1388 Wycuf Prol. 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif vois, eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a coniunccioun copulaiif ifto 
Palsgh 65 In the frenche tong be IX partes of speche, article, 
. verbe, participle, adverbe [etc ] 1590 Stockwood Rules 

Comiruct. x6 There are three kinds of adiectiues, a noune 
adiectiue, a pronoune adiectiue, and a pai ticiple adiectiue. 
x68x Flavel Meth Giace L xa To whom coming as unto 
a ln>ing stone the participle notes a continued motion 
X7SX Harris Hermes i x (1786) 1S4 If we take awa/ the 
assertion, and thus destroy the Verb, there will lemaiu the 
Attribute and the Time, which make the Essence of a 
Participle x866 Mason Eng. Gram (ed. 2) 38 Participles 
are verbal adjectives, differing from ordinary adjectives in 
this, that the active participle can take a substantive after it 
as its object. 

tB. ady. Participating m the nature of two 
things or classes; belonging partly to one and 
partly to another, Ohs ^are'^\ 

1694 R Burthogge Reason 141 By the Gradation of 
Shades, or Participle intermediate Colours. 

Paii/icle (pa*itik’l), sb. Also 4 -ycle, 4-6 
peiticle, 5 -yfcyll, 6 -ikole- [ad. L. pajiictila^ 
dim. cf. pars ^ paft-em Pabt . cf. Pabticule ] 

1 . A small part, portion, or division of a whole. 
Now 9 are or Obs , or merged in 2, 

X380 Lay Folks CateeJu (Lamb MS) 243 Eche on of kese 
thre party es conten^ irany partyclys. 


Pubchas” (16 Persians accounted the 

Sunne the greatest God, and worshipped ibeFiie as a particle 
thereof x 6 ^ Power ExP PJulos i 7 {Horse Fly) You shall 
most fairly see a pulsing partide (which certainly is the 
heart). 1745 tr ColnmeUeCs Hush xi 11, One particle or 
degree of the Ecliptic, 1836 Emerson Nature 1, I am part 
or particle of God , 

b A very small part of any proposition, state- 
ment, writing, or composition ; a clause ; an 
article of a formula. 

tcafi Pdg*^ Perf (W. de W. 1531) I 99 The thyrde particle 
of this first article of our fayth, is Creatorem celt et ten e. 
1563 Ressonmg Crosraguell ^ Knox Eujb, Of thefoimar 
pertikcle I ma^ twaheidis in speciall. X634 Sir T Herbert 
Trccu. 156 Just uhen they are praying that particle. 1780 
T. Taylor Proclud Comm II 102 Those who enunciated 
this proposition, and at the same time omitted the particle, 
kaming one Side pi odwed. . , t 

c. A small piece or plot of ground, local. 

[1540 see Particule 1 ] 1839 Wilson Tales Bordeis V 
330/2 Confiscation 0’ a* gudes, gear, chattels, particlesj and 
pendicles 1890 A W. Moore Surnames Isle Man 318 Small 
portions of land which, though not iniack% were, for some 
unknown reason, not included m the designation of Qmrtir. 
land, are called Particles, they are now on the same fooling 
as the QuarUrlands ^ 

2 . A very minute portion or quantity of matter ; 
the smallest sensible, component part of an aggrega- 
tion or mass ; formerly often ~ atom or molepule ; 
in Dyftavttcs^ a minute mass of matter whicli while 
shll having mertia and attracUon is treated as a 
point, i. e. as having no magnitude. 

1398 Trevisa Barth DeP R. x.i.l (Bodl MS ) If i^ Vi 
An element is semple and leste pa tide of a hodie >at is 
compowned [ong. Elementum «5t simpla & minima corpmis 
TOmpositipiticula] Ibid vni 1 (x«s) 29 S P«tykyU 
GlaSvill Van Dogm. x, 88 The different cffecte, whi^^ 
and water have onus, which we call heat and 
the so differing configuration and agitation of their Particles 
1664 Power Philos J. 57 Campbre (which spends it 
sSfby continually effluvinting its Component Pa^cl^k 

Emerson Fluxions 263 To find the Motion of any 



combines eMiIy with the neater part of the colouring 
particles precipitated by acids^ 1871 Tyndall Fragni. Sc. 


11870) I. xiu 373 Every particle of matter attracts every 
*878 ^NkY Photogr (xSSx) 11 When we 
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say particle we mean to convey the idea of the smallest 
visible quantity of nialter. 1880 Clcminsiiaw IP'itriz' Aiatn 
Th 39 'ITie particle is a collection of a definite number of 
molecules in a definite situation, occupying a space incom- 
parably greater than that of the volume of the molecule'; 
a 1901 BFSANT^fwtf Years* 7 etc. (1902) 117 Through the 
open windows were borne black pai tides and a smell as 
of a bonfire 

b. A very small or the smallest conceivable 
portion or amount of something immaterial 

1620 T. Granger Div, Logike 3a Performed by and in all 
actions, ind things, to the least pat tide 1742 Young Nt 
Tfu VII 824 1 Ins Particle of Energy divine, 1794 Palpy 
Emd (1825) II 384 They had never enteitameda paitide 
of doubt 187s JowciT Plato (ed. a) I 361 No one who 
has a particle of undei standing. 

c. R, C, Ch The portion of the Host given 
to each lay communicant. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s v , Pauides is also used in the 
Latin church for the ciums or little pieces of consecrated 
bread, called MepiSes in the Greek chinch 1847 
WiscAtAN Unreal Aitghcati Pche/Y.s& 1833 II. 406 I'he 
word ‘ particle ’ being equally applied to the Host given m 
lay communion, and to the smallest visible fragment 1853 
Dale tr. Paldescht's Ceremonial 104 After which he re- 
cehes the Sacred Particle. 

^ 3 . Gram, A minor pait of speech^ esp. one that 
is short and indeclinable, a relation-word ; also, a 
prefix or suffix having a distinct meaning, as 

1533 Udall Plowres 107 Compowned with the>m selfes, 
they sygnifye as raoche as if they were compowned with this 
partycle cwriquCi as qmsqwis^ 1, gmcunqne 1533 Jovn 
Apol Tiftdale (ArbO 38 Theie thys particle (a«d) expowneth 
what yt IS to come to Crist x6ix Florio, /«, a Particle or 
Preposition locall and of priuation 1668 Wilicins Peal 
CltaiMV, VL 438 Their words are not declined by Termina- 
tions, but by Particles, which makes their Grammar much 
more easie than that of the Latin. 1711 Steele S/ect 
N o, 147 ? 3 Emphasis improperly , placed on some vei y xii- 
signifioant Particle, as upon or and, 2762 Kames Ele/Jf, 
Cut xviii (1833) 30s Conjunctions, prepositions, articles, 
and such like accessories, passing under the name oi 
tides 1845 Stoddart Gram vaEncyd McUo^ (1847)! 
65/1 These inferior Parts of speech have been called 
iides, and, as such, are sometimes distinguished ftom 
vioidSi and sometimes treated only as a separate class of 
words 1868 Gladstone ^uv Mwidt ii (1870) 54 To hold 
that It attains its initial vowel by junction with the particle 
a in Its intensive or any other sense. 

Hence {itonce-wds^ t Ba'rticle v, tians ^ to 
connect by apailicle 01 conjunction ; Pa rtloleda., 
composed of particles, particulate. 

1650 Hollinc WORTH Exeic, Usurped Pamers 48 If tliey 
be not the same persons, how come they to be thus particled 
together ? 1883 C Morris m Naim e 14 June 148/2 An ether 
whose condensation yields particled matter. 

t PaTti-coloup, particolour, a, {sh) Ohs, 
Shortened from Pauii-colouhed . cf. rose-colour^ 
etc. Also as sb 

x6io IICALEV .Jif Aug, Cxtie 0/ God xi\, xxv. 466 For he 
[Jacob] liking the particolours [1 e, sheep] cast white slraked 
rods mto the watring places. 1662 Glanvill Lux Orient 
u <i68a) IS The divine way of working is not parti colour or 
humotirsome 

tFarti-colotir,part7-coloxiv,z' Obs rare. 
[JBack-formalion from next J trans. To make parti- 
coloured, colour variously. So Pa^rtl-co lounug 
vbl sb, 

i6ioW. YoiximiimArtofSurveyi x 28 Being.. inter- 
niedled by the plow with the soyle, it puflie lights and party 
colours the same 2649 Ter. Taylor Gt, ExevtP, iii. Disc, 
xiv 27 -A. bubble which himself hath made and the sun hath 
particoloured x88a Burton Reign Q Anne I 1. 38 In the 
feminine element there was lelief in a party-colouring of 
rich costumes 

Farti-colouredi party-, particoloured 

(pa*ili|k» l 9 jd), a Also 6 partye-, 6-5? partie-. 
[The first element appeals to ht 
which Itself occurs from ^ 1380, in the sense * parti- 
coloured’, and in such phrases as ‘paity red and 
white*: see Party a z. Of the thiee spellings 
cunent from lateinthe i6thc., Johnson admitted only 
party-coloured^ winch still remains the main form 
m dictionaries ; but parti-coloured ox particoloured 
IS now more prevalent, at least in Great Bntain ] 
Paitly of one colour and partly of another; 
vaiiegated in colour, diversicoloured. 
f a, partie-coloured {partye-'), Ohs, 

33 The speckled and partye 
colouied goales, and all the spotted and partye coloured 
kycldei 1577 B Goooe Eeresback's Emb, (1386) 139 The 
policie of Jacob in piocunng of pai lie coloured Lanibes, 
1630 R Johnson's Kutgd, Commiv, 143 A Guard of 
Swisse, attiied m partie-coloured-Cloth. *693 J Edwards 
Author O ^ N, ucd 178 A rich partie-coloured vest 
A Mriy coloured, party-coloured 
1S93T Watson Teares Fancie vi, Beames Thatwelnigh 
burnt Joues party coloured wings 1684 Luttkell Erie/ 
Ret, (1837) I 296 The new serjeants putt on their jmrty 
colouied robes. 1712 Addison Spect No 265 ?s, I looked 
^ on this little party colouied Assembly, as upon a Bed of 
Tulips *803 WOBDSW. Waggoner iv 31 Party-coloured 
garments gay.. 1838 Hawthorne Fr ^ It Note-lks I 80 
A party-colored dress, striped with blue, led and >eIlow, 
white and black 1873 Lowell Under Old Elm iv 1, All 
party-coloured threads the weaver Time Sets m his web 
7. partv-coloured, 

1590 Greene Orl, Fur (1599) 48 luno . . mounted on her 
parti-cploured Coach. 2888 R. Holme Armoury nj. 227/2 
A Baiber is always known by his Cheque parti-colouied 


Apron 2822 W. Irving Bracel Hall \xi, 183 Making 
gai lands of parti coloured lags 1879 G ‘itlxmv.mvn Egotst 
x\xi (1889)305 The Pope’s pai U-colouied body guaid 1893 
E B Hcaion m Chicago 23 Nov., The slopes . 

are parti-coloied 

&. pai ticoloured, 

1598 Dallingion Meih Trav, I ivb, A Gard of Swisse, 
attired in particoloured Cloth idoo J. Pory tr. Leo's Afi ica 
11 72 This kinde of paiLicoloured inaible 1706 Addison 
Rosamond i. vi, The particolom *d gay Alcove 1839 Ba i ley 
Pesitis XIX (1852) 274 Double and triple particolouied suns 
2832 R, S Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour (1893) 373 Broad- 
backed pai ticoloured jockeys 

b.^y. Varied, diversified, ‘chequered’. 

2^2 S Ward Life of Faith in Death (1627) no Their 
delights . .particoloured and spotted with mixture of sonow. 
C1710 Prior Own Monument 12 In life paity colour’d, half 
pleasure, half care xZozEdttt. Rev, IL96 By their quaintness 
andpaitycolouiedlearnmg X885R L&F Stevenson 
wtier 184 He got to bed with these parti-coloured thoughts. 
Farticular (paiti ki^^lai), a and sb, (adv) 
Forms : 4-7 partic(u)lor, (5 -ere), 5-6 par-, per- 
tyouler, 6 parfcyoular, 6-7 perticulor, (6 -ar, 
-ere), 6- particular, (6 Sc, -air, 6-7 -are), [a. 
OF. particuler (mocl.F. -ter)^ ad. l^,patii€uldr-tSy 
of or concerning a pait, partial, particular, f. 
parhculaVhWiiGL ^ : see -arI; in i6th c conformed 
in spelling to the L.] A. adj 

I f 1 Belonging to, or affecling, a part, not 
the whole, of something, partial, not univeisal 
Obs (exc. as implied m 2.) 

1387 Trevisa Etgden (Rolls) II. 325 pe jjridde particuler 
flood [ong terimm diluvium partteulaie) in Ihessalia 
2348 Boobde Dyetary xxxvi. (1870) 297 They the whiche 
haue the Palsye, vnyuersall or pertyculer, must beware of 
anger. 2625 Bacon Ess , Vtciss Things (Arb.) 569 The 
Ihree yeares Drought, m the Ume of Elias, was but Par 
licular, and left People Aliue 2643 Sir T Browne Relig 
Med I § 22 Tis iidiculous to put off, or drowne, the general! 
Flood of Noah, m that particular inundation of Deucalion. 
2 Pertaining or relating to a single defimte thmg 
or person, or set of things or persons, as dis- 
tinguished from others ; of or belonging to some 
one thing (etc,) and not lo any other, or to some 
and not to all; of one’s (its, etc.) own; special; 
not general. 

Often preceded by a Pass. Pron.^ as *its particular ad- 
vantages ’=5 the advantages which it, as distinct from other 
things, possesses , ’ my particular sentiments ’=» sentiments 
whidi are my own, not those of some one else, 

Partictdar Ai/ei age see Average jA® 4. 

C2386 Chaucer Frankl 7\ 394 As yonge clerkes . , Sekea 
Particuler sciences for to lerne. —Clerk's Frol 3T Or 
lawe or oother Art particuler 2465 Rolls of Farit V 
335/2 To be perceyved by the handes of the particular 
Kesceyvour of the Lordshb of Heigham Feres for the 
tyme beyng. 2333 The xiii Bukes of Eneados . 
Translatet bi Gawin Douglas Euery Buke hauing hj's 

S erticular Prologe 2359 m Strype Ann Ref (1709) I 11 
Lpp vuL 423 The first hyshopps of Rome were particular 
byshopps of a certein precinct 2632 J. Goodwin Redempi, 
Red V, There are conscientious and learned men who 
either deny univeisal or assert particular redemption. 2656 
Earl Monm tr Boccahm's Advts /i.Pamass, 1 Iv (1674) 
71 We .prohibt .the ivriting particular Histones of any 
whatsoever City. 2677 Marvell Corr Wks, 2872-5 II. 
554 This was reported to the House, who . . named a 
particular Committee to that purpose. 1709 Stlele Tatler 
No 83 f I We live in an Age wherein Vice is verj^ general, 
and Virtue very particular. 2780 Burkc Let to W, Watts 
111 AthemBum (1893) 27 May 672/1 These are not my 
particular Sentiments .they are the unanimous Sentiments 
of all who are distinguished in this Kingdom, for learning, 
intcgtity, and abilities 2850 M<iCosii Div Govt, (1852) 276 
There liave been disputes m all ages as to whether the 
providence of God is general or paiticular. Philosophers, 
so called, have generally taken the former view, and divines 
the latter 

+b. Belonging only to (a specified person or 
thing) ; proper, peculiar, restricted (to), Obs, 
xsm Mohley Intfod Mus 179 The light musicke par- 
Ucular to vs in England, c 1703 Lord Godolphin in Buc- 
clench MSS (Hist MSS. Comm ) I 253 What the Queen 
has commanded is not particular to that office, but general 
to all others. 27*3 tr Dupvi's Eccl llist, xnth C, 1 vi xi. 
228 His System upon Original Sm .was particular to him. 

c. Logic, Applied lo a proposition in which 
something is predicated of some, not all, of a class 
of things opp \.o universal 
iSS* T WilsonZii^*.^^ (1380) 27 Whereby euery Proposition 
is knowne, either to be vniuersall or particular, affirmatiue, or 
negaliue 1697 tr Burgersdicms hts Logic n 27 A. denotes 
a Uniyersal Affirming /, a Particular Affirming Ibid ^ A 
Proposition Universal or Particular. 1843 Mill Logic i. 
ly § 4 (1846) 115 A particular proposition Is that of which 
the subject is undistributed. 2860 Ahp 1 iiomson Laws 
Th J 74 (ed 5) 127 A judgment about part of a conception 
as Some lakes have an outlet ’ is a particular judgment 

d. Particular Baptists ; a body of Baptists 
holding the Calvinislic doctrines of particular 
election and particular redemption^ \ e. the Dmne 
election and redemption of some, not all, of the 
human race. Opp. to General Baptists, 

2717 [see Bai?tist 3 b] 2738 T Crosby Hist Baptnis I 
273 ihose that have followed the Calvimsttcal scheme of 
doctrines, and from the principal point therein, personal 
election, havebeen termed Particular Baptists 2796 Morse 
Ainer, Geog I 276 The leading principles of the regular or 
particular baptiits. 2847 Particular redemption [see Par 
TICULARISM 1] 1876 Besant & l^iCE Gold, Butterfly (1877) 

210 A face which, conveyed the impression of a Particular 
Baptise who was also in the oil trade. 


+ 3 . Belonging to, coiiccining, or known to an 
individual peison or set of peibons ami no other; 
private, personal, not public Ohs 
1436 SirG Have Law Armsi^ T 8)265 Bataill par- 
ticulere is ay for hid caus that may iiocht be kyd opynly 

2459 Poston Lett I 409 There be many and diveise pai- 
ticuler billes put inne, but noon redde 247a MS Re^ N 
Cant Cath Libr\^ 236 Youiegramerscole inCanterbuiy,. 
send your commaundment that noon olhir particler scole 
be kept nygh by. 2563 Reg Privy Council Scot I 244 
Personis without ony particular inleiest, and voyd of all 
passioun. 2563 Ibid 414 Untrew and groundiL upoiin pai- 
ticular malice, x6osSiiaks Learw,\ 30 For these dome*,tiLke 
and particular btoiles, Aie not the question hceie 2662 J 
Davies tr Mandelslo's Trav 3 They about the Court 
procuied me a parttcuhr audience 2703 Moxon Mech 
Exesc, 240 Houses, both Puhlick and Particular 1768 
Boswell Corsica 11 (ed a) 120 Their want of union , which 
made particular animosities take up their attention 

tb Of persons . Not occupying a public office 
or position, private. Obs, 

2383 Stocker Cw Wanes Lme C, iv, 4b, All the lest of 
the Nobilitie, Knights, perticuler Gentlemen, and Subjects 
2663 Gerbier Counsel aviij, Notonely to pai licular but to 
Pubhque Builders, xji^ Anson's Voy ii x 238 Enriching 
the Jesuits and a few particular persons besides 

Particular numbers^ the individual com- 
ponents or factors of a number. Obs, rare. 

2460 Cafgrave Chron, (Rolls) 3 This noumbir eke of sex is 
praysed for his particulei noumberes, whech be on, too, line. 

6 . Particular estate (Law) : see qiiot. 187G. bo 
particular tenant^ the tenant of a particular estate. 

2628 Coke On Ltit, 251 b, A particular estate of any thing 
that lies in grant cannot he forfeited by any grant in foe by 
deed 164* Perkins's Prof Bk viii § 495 217 Upon which 
particular estate the remainder is expectant 2766 Blacic- 
I STONE Comm, II, xviu, 274 Alienations by partuulai tenants, 
when they are greater than the law entitles them to make, 
and devest the remainder or reversion, are also forfeitures to 
him whose right is attacked tliereby. 2876 Digby Real 
Plop, v § 3 (i) 225 Where a tenant in fee simple 1 ms cieatcd 
an estate in tad, for hfe, or for yearii, he has left in him a 
present estate, which will come into possession or enjoyment 
on the expiration or sooner determination of the estate tail, 
the estate for life, or the estate for years, The smaller estate 
thus granted ts called the 'particular ’ estate. 

0 . That is a unit or definite one among a number; 
taken or considered by itself, apart from the rest; 
individual, single, separate. 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks (1557) 261/2 Who was there 
euer that laid vnto another all the perticulere euill dedes of 
any one other man 1538 Starkey England i, lu 64 Euery 
man partycular and also the hole commynalty 2602 Shaks. 
^Ifs Well I. 1 97 That 1 should loue a bright particuler 
stahre,-And think to wed it x6oa — Ham, 1. v. 19 Make . 
each particular haire to stand an end. 1688 R Holme 
Almonry m ^01/2^ I shall set down each perticular Letter 
2763 J. Brown Poetry cj- Mtts xii, 207 Particular and well 
attested Facts are stubborn Things x868 Freeman Norm 
Conq, II vii. 125 This particular tax was a painful and 
hateful badge of national disgrace 1893 Liddon, etc Life 
I'usiy I. xviiL 417 T he Ancient Fathers bring the thought 
of particular Churches into communion with the thought 
of the Univei-sal Church, when outwaidly united, 
tb. Existing by itself apart from others; standing 
alone ; actually separate or distinct ; independent, 
1347 Boorde B/ev Eealth Pref 3 b, Dylygentlye to con 
syder yf the syckenes or impediment, be perticuler by 
hym se]fe,or els that it have any other infirmitie concurrant 
with It. 1585 T. Washington tr Ntcholtiy's Voy x. vu 6 
Alger is as it were ordered as a pai ticular common wealth, 
2635 E Terry Voy E.Ind, 78 Thirty and seven several and 
large Provinces, which autiently were particular Kingdomes 

7 . Distinguished m some way among otheis of 
the kind; more than ordinary; worth notice; 
marked; special 

1483 Caxton Chas Gt 195 A 1 creatures resonable owen to 
gyue synguler honour & pertjTuler loue to hym that hath 
gyuen to them beyng 2399 B Jonson Cynthia's Rev v. 
Ill, Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 2622 Bacon 
I/en, P'/ZiWks 1879 1 . 785/1 Of this prince [Arthur] there 
is little particular memory only . that he was very studious 
find learned 1797 Monthly Mag III 200 Tiie politician 
takes up the paper and tells his friend that it contains 
nothing particular, when he means that it has nothing 
important 2838 Dickens Nich Nick xxxv. He was a 
sturdy old fellow., wth no particular wai&t 1862 M. 
Pattison Ess (i88^) I, 35 To tender particular thanks to 
Anne .for the felicitous suggestion. 

tb. Remarkable, noteworthy ; peculiai , singular, 
2665 Bunyan EolyCiiie 27 'Hicy were men of a particular 
and peculiar Spirit. 2723 A Bayne hi J. Duncombe Lett 
(1773) I 109 There is something very particular in my story 
*774 Goldsm Nat Hist, (1862) I vii. viii 544 T he nyl- 
ghau’s manner of fighting is veiy particular 2792 Bosw i li 
folmsofi an 1737, Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which 
at all times was very particular 

•f o. Peculiar so as to exate surprise or wonder , 
singular, strange, odd. Obs 
27x2 Arbuthnot ybhn Bull iii. ui, Peg .loved anything 
that was particular.. Jack was her man 1 for he neither 
thought, SMke, dressed, nor acted like other mortaK 1772 
WtacY Wks, (1872) V 322 Do we not many tunes dispense 
with religion and reason together, because we would not 
look particular? ^28x7 Hocc Tales 4. Sk,Y, 75 His gait 
was very particular he walked as if he hsid been flat-soled. 

d. In Eymns, used m the names of certain 
modifications of ordinary iambic metres, vu. 
Common Particular Metre (8.8.6 8.8.6), Lmg 
Particular Metre (8 8.8.8.8 8), Short Particular 
Metre (6,6 8.6.6.8). Now chiefly U,S* 

8. Relating to or concerned with the separate 
parts, elements, or details of a whole ; describing 
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or setting forth something in detail; detailed, 
minute, circumstantial. 

a. Of a narrative, account, etc. 

1450 Poston. Lett I. 373 The avertisementes of 3 ou and 
my fiends that have more particuler knowlege yn such 
maters ^1548 Hall Chron ^ Hen. VIII 223 A more 
playne and perticuler declaracion of the malicious & trayter- 
ous mtentes of the sayd Elizabeth x66g Sturmv Manners 
Mag, n 1, 47 The particular Description of the several 
Instruments 1786 Jcfffrson JVni (1859) I 53^ It k as 
particular as the four-sheet maps from which it is taken 
lygS 111 Times 28 June 1/4 To be prepared true and par- 
ticular Lists, signed by them or their Agents, to be made out 
in the form prescribed 

b. Of a pei son in giving a description or account 

1607 B JoNsoN Volpone Ded , Where have I been par- 
ticular? where personal? except to a mimic, cheater [etc]? 
17*7 Swift JVhai passed tn Lottd IVks. 1755 III, r 179 , 1 
think my self obliged to be very particular in this relation, 
lest my veiacity should be suspected 1803 Jane Porter 
Thoiiaeus 1, (Z83X) 6 , 1 am thus paiticular m the relation 
of every incident 

+ 9 . Specially attentive to a person ; bestowing 
marked attentions; familiar in manner or be-* 
haviour, Obs 


x6xo B JoNSON Aleh iv 1, Mam, Sweet madame, le’me 
be particular— Dal Particular, sir? I pray you, know 
your distance. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer in vi, So 
unaffected, so easy, so free, so particular, so agreeable. 
1749 Fielding loin Jones -xi, iv, Never suffer this Fellow to 
be particular with you a^in i77t Smollett JInmph, Cl 
31 May, I must tell you^ in confidence, he was a little parti- 
cular i but perhaps 1 mistake his complaisance, and 1 wish 
I may, for his sake, 

):>• Closely acquainted, familiai, intimate. (Now 
associated or identified with 7.) 

1706 Phillips, Particular^ intimate, familiar 
Eilwood Autobiog (17x4) 3 , 1 became an early and parti- 
cular Play.fellow to her Daughter Guh 177^ Sheridan 
Critic II 11, These are particular friends of mine, a 1817 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xi in Mem (187X) 223 On terms 
of the most particular friendship 1848 Dickens Dombey i, 
Paul, my dear, my very particular friend Miss Tox, 

10 Attentive to details of action; specially 
careful; precise, exact, scrupulous; hence, exacting 
in regard to details, nice m taste, fastidious 
x8z4 Wellington ii June in Gurw Desp, (1838) XIT 50, 
I am very particular about the appointment of my chaplains, 
1865 H Kingsley Hdlyars ^ Burtons xxvui, More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo X879 
Black Macleod of D, xviii, People who have to work for 
their living must not be too particular, 

II. Absolute uses. 

11 . The particular. That whicb is paiticular 


(see the prec. senses) ; f llie individual {pbs ), 

1551 T. Wilson Logihe (1580) 73 This argument is from 
the paiticular, to the vniuersall 1632 Sir T Hawkins tr, 
Mathieu*s Unhappy Prospei itie 259 It is the interest both 
of the paiticular, and pubhke, that the wicked perish, and 
the good prosper. 1635 R Bolton Com/ Affi Consc, vl 
(ed 2) 36 Thou mightest have been that, either for the kinde, 
or for the paiticulai 

12 . In particular, a (Each)byitself,onebyone, 
individually, separately, severally; in detail ? Obs, 
x5o2 Ord, Crysten Men (W de W 1506) i vi 49 For to 
declaie what is to be seen of euery artycle in pertyculer 
i6xx Biele 1 Cor xii, 27 Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and members inparticular[i? K severally members thereof] 
*737 [S Bering ton] G dt Lucca's Mem (1738) *8 Every 
Thing in General and Particular, we could think of 

b. As one of a number distinguished from the 
rest; in distinction from others; particnlaily, 
cs]pecially, '^Jn nioie particular (quot. 1628), 
more particularly {obs \ 

i$oz Ord Crysten Men (W de W 1506) l 11 13 Ifc apper- 
teyneth in particular & in especyal unto the godfaders & 
godmoders. x6a8 W Sclater Ihree Serm, (1629) Ep 
Ded , The other is, your vndeserued fauours towards my 
selfe m more particular 173* Weslty Wks (1830) I 163, 
I observing the tears lun down the cheeks of one of them 
111 particular *859 Mrs Carlyle Lett III, jo Ready to 
swear at ‘ things in general and some things in particular, 
X879 J. Payn in 'i.gth Cent Dec 994 The Bar, with its high 
road leading indeed to the woolsack, but with a hundred 
by-ways leading nowhere in particular, 
t c Privately, in private. Ohs, 

1383 T Washington tr Nicholay's Voy iii x\ii iiab, 
They are waged either publikely, or of som in particular 
170a Eng Theophrast x62 Preachers who offering us the 
kingdom of Heaven m publick, sollicit in particular a small 
benefice with the utmost importunity ^ 

f 13 In the particular In the particular or 
special case, with regard to the mdividual instance • 
opp, to m the gmeial (see General A ii d), Obs 
1639 T.d Digbv, etc. Lett cone Rehg (1651) 4 L I doe not 
think him moi e in the wrong in the particular, then I beleeve 
him right in the generall 1827 Fonblanque Eng under 
7 Adminisir (1837) I 44 Though Mr. Canning was often 
in the genet al the avowed enemy of oppression, we never 
m any one single instance found him so m the particular. 

Ill 14 Comb ^ ^ , 

1767 S Paterson Anothei Treo) I 3:^ Rail at the 
heliever. wiapt up in a particular-fashioned habit, 

B.sb , , , 

f 1 A part, division, or section of a whole; a 
constituent part or element; spec, a division or 
' head’ of a discourse or aigument ; m quot. 1494, 
a part-payment or instalment. ? Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron vii 3*° For the which he pajed 
vnSi the archebisshop 111 m marl«, and to the ^er, 
by paptyctilers XV m niarke 1601 R Johnson Kuign, 4 r 
Comnm, (1603) 36 Let us devide the discourse, into foure 


particulars. 1630 Ihtd 496 The ancient Provinces were 
divided^ into three particulars 1650 Weekes Truth's 
Confl, li 54 If you please to mmde the first particular in 
the 1 1. Verse (For) which is a Rationative Particle x66o 
Mrq Worcester Waier’Comm Engine 14 The Engine 
consisteth of the following Particulars. 1694 Salmon Bote's 
Dispens, (1713) i68/r Ihis done, put 111 the several P-irti- 
culars into the Liquor 1859 W, Anderson Disc, (j86o) 17 
In constructing the systematic argument, a ‘particular as 
It is called, will he bestowed on the Divine mercy 

2 A minute or subordinate part of a thing, 
statement, or whole of any kind, considered apart 
from the rest ; a detail, item, point, circumstance. 

*S 33"4 25 Hen, VIIL c 12 As by theparticulerstherof 

heie after shalbe expressed 1555 Edfn 176 This 

particular of the myiies of gold, is a thing greatly to bee 
noted x^ Shaks. i /A'tt IV ^ 11 iv .«4 Examine mee vpoii 
the particulars of my Life, zfoa J. Borough in Lett Lit 
Men (Camden) 130 A pnvate Library, to be sold, and [I] 
am pi omised a Catalo^ie of the particulars 1683 Rob inson in 
Ray'sCorr (1848) 137 ihQSeselipratenseMon^lietiS2Lsr^t& 
with our Englibh Meadow Saxifrage in every particular 
xyyi Paley HoriB Paul Rom. l 10 Turn to the second 
epistle and >ou will discover the particular which remains 
to be sought for. X844LD Brougham .<>4 Lunell,m,6ylS.yeiy 
particular of it remains deeply engraven on my memory 
b. spec, {pi) Items or details of statement or 
information; information as to details ; a detailed 
account In the textile industiy, Detailed specifi- 
cations, subsequently given, as to the manner m 
which an inclusive or general order or contract is 
to be carried out. 


1606 Shaks. Ant ^ Cl, I, 11 57 But how, but bow, giue 
me particulars. X687 A, Lovell tr Ihevenofs Irav i, 74 
A French man .told me all the particulars, and the order of 
It very exactly 1716 Land Gas No. 5445/3 Particulars of 
the said Estate may he had. 1830 Syd Smith Mem ^ 
Lett (1855) II 305, I have not heard the particulars of 
J effrey becoming Lord Advocate 1891 Daily Neivs 23 Oct 
(Bradford), There is an absence of orders, but 'particulars ' 

<2x901 Besant Five Yeard Irysi^ etc, (X902) 197,^ i?iall 
be prepared to give you further particulars as to the persons 
to whom this sum is due 

1 8 A statement setting forth the several points 
or details of a thing or matter; a minute account, 
descnptiOD, 01 enumeration ; a minute. Obs, 
x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 26 A perticuler of sudi 
strengths and fastness of woode and hogge as are in every 
province of Irelande. 1630 R Johnson's JCingd, ^ Commw 
521, 1 have seene a particular of his daily expences. 1^3 
Mem, Cnt, Techely iii. 82 A loose Sheet in which they 
made a Particular of the Cruelties which had been practised 
against several Persons of Note 1786 Ld North Let, 
6 Jan. (in Davey's Caial (1895) 28), I send you the descrip- 
tive l^ticular of Cudworth corrected according to my last 
letter from the country and as 1 believe perfectly accurate 
f 4 . a. A single thing among a number, con- 
sidered by itself ; each one of a number or group 
of things , an individual thing or article. Obs 
1586 A, Day Eng Secretary it (1625) 78 Synecdoche^ 
when by one particular we vnderstand a number x66o 
Sharrock Vegetables 3 The ways of increasing the parti- 
culars of each kinde xfipx Ray Creation n. (1692) 57 That 
they [vertebres] should be all perforated in the middle and 
each particular have a hole on each side 1743 New Jersey 
Archives XII. 190 The above Particulars were stolen by 
one Robert Fryar, 

f b. An individual person, an individual ; some- 
times spec, a pnvate person, one not holding a 
public position. Obs, 

*599 B* JoNSON Cynthia's Rev v 11, And, for your 
spectators, you behold them what they are, the most choice 
particulars in court 1656 Earl Monm tr. Boccalmis 
Advts fr, P amass it. vi (1674) 142 [This] was publickly 
praised by all, and in private abhorred by every particular. 
X741 Warburton Dm Legat, II, 30 Ahimelech is described 
without his guards as a simple particular 1766 Museum 
Rusticum VI 75 In the case of a few particulars, who have 
public spirit, and pnvate ability sufficient to lead them 
6 . More vaguely ; A particular case or instance ; 
an individual thing in relation or contrast to the 
whole class (Usually m pi ; opp. to generals or 


unwersals ) 

cx6oo Shaics Sonn xci, But these pertioilers are not my 
measure, All these I better in one general best 1651 
Hobbps LeviatJu i vi 29 Reasoning: is in generall words , 
but Deliberation for the most part is of Particulars xyaa 
Wollaston Rehg, Nat hi 41 We reason about particulars, 
or from them , but not ly them 1773 Monboddo Language 
(1774) I J 1 5 These conceptions aie either of particular"!, 
viz. individual things, or of generals. *874 W Wallace 
Hegel's Logic Intiod § 13 18 When the universal is made 
a mere form and coordinated with the particular, as if it 
were on the same level, it sinks into a particular itself, 
b Logic = Particular proposUton K 2 c). 
iSS* T Wilson Logike (1580) 24b X553 Eden Treat, 

Newe Ind, (Arb )g margin, A perticuler proueth no vniuer- 
sail 1697 tr Bnrgersdicins his Lome u 27 Now Indefinite 
propositions are all here taken for Particulars 
f 6. (One’s) individual case; personal interest or 
concern ; part. Chiefly in phr for^ m, as to, etc. 
{and i) particular (one’s) own case, for (one’s) 
own part, as for as (oneself) is concerned. Obs 
1580 Reg Pray Cownctl Scot Ser i. Ill 321 Nawvis 
wiiiing to impeid the publick peax for his particular. 1M3 
Heming & Condfll Wks, Shaks, Ep. Ded , Whilst we 
studie to be thankful m our particular, for the many fauors 
we haue receiued 1657 W Rand tr, Gassendi s Life Peiresc 
n. 281 This losse concerns the whole Common-wealth, as 
much as mmeown particular 1724 Warburton J racts{jj&g) 
ra To return from the common Cause to what con^ns our 
Particular. *79® Cowper Let, to Mrs, JCing^xT)^c,^a 


have all admired it and for my own particular, I return 
you my sincerest thanks. 

fb. In Stronger sense: Peisonal or private 
interest, profit, or advantage. Obs 

*597 HookFR Reel Pol, v Ded § 9 Such, as doth not pro- 
j)ose to Itself to lSiov our own particular, the partial and 
immoderate desire whereof poisoiieth wheresoever it taketh 
place. ci 6 to Sir J Mclml Mem (1735)297 Some of the 
Lords whose Particulars he promised to set forward. 1653 
in Nicholas Papeii% (Camden) II 17 If the gentleman had 
kept all the allowance for his own particular, I should ha\e 
doubted his affection 

fc. Private matter or business Obs, 

ciSxo Sir J Melvil Mem (1735) 66 My Companion told 
the Emperor, that I bad a Particnlai with his ]^^aJe^tJ 
1653 in Nicholas Papets (Camden) I f 22 Going to England 
in about a fortnight upon some particukirs of his own. 

t d. Personal relation, close acquaintance, inti- 
macy; personal interest, regard, or favour, rare, 
1607 Shaks Cor v 1, 3 He . Which was sometime his 
Generall who loued him In a most deere particular 1631 
Weever Anc Fun Mon 797 Out of his particular to their 
Towne, hee procured of C^ueene Elizabeth a Charter of 
Incorporation. 

7 colloq, or slang, a. Something specially be- 
longing to, or characteristic of, a place or person , 
one’s special choice or favonnte, 

London particular (a) a special quality of Madeira wine 
ns imported for the London market l^obs), (3) a humoious 
name for a London fog, 

1807 W Irving Salmag iL Acc Friends, I uncorked a 
bottle of London particular 1852 Dickfns Bleak Ho lu, 
q his is a London particular .A fog, miss 1901 Scotsman 
6 Nov 10/6 ‘The London particular’, the fog which, four 
or fii e years ago, assumed the consistency of pensoup 1902 
Farmfr Slang, Particular a special choice to ‘nde 
one’s own particular ’, ‘ a glass of one’s particular , etc, 
b A special friend, a favourite. 

1828 Ciaven Gloss (ed 2), Pmiiculars, old particulars, 
very old friends. 1830 Gen P Thompson Exere (1842) I 
285 Except you and your particulars, who are living on 
the taxes ^ 1902 Farmer Slang, Particular, subs (old), a 
favorite mistress Fr une pariicnhlre 

fC adv, Paiticularly, individually. Obs, jare, 
x6oo Nashe Summers last will Wks (Grosart) VI 146 
Innumerable monstrous practises,.. Which t'were too long 
particuler to recite 

t Parti cular, v Obs, rare, [f prec ] trans 
To mention particularly, to particulanze. 

1603 Nottingham Rec IV. 274 Slanderinge all the Com- 
pany, but being vrged, would not particuler any thinge. 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep 340 The 1 ext, wherein is 
only particulared that it was the frmt of a tree good for 
food and pleasant unto the eye 

t Particula'rian, a Obs rare, [f. L par- 
ticuldn-s 4 -AN ] Relating to particles of matter : 
= CoBPUSCtJLAB 2 

1674 Boyle Excell Theol, il iv, 169 Those .things, which 
are alledged in the praise of the corpuscularian philosophy 
established by the inventors and promoters of the Par- 
Licularian hypothesis. 

Particolarism (p^ti ki?flariz’m). [a. F. 
pariiculansme (Bossnet, 17th c , in sense i), or ad. 
mod.L particulai tsmus^ Ger. partikulanstnus , 
see Paetiodlab and -laar ] 

1 . Pheol, The doctrine of particular election or 
particular redemption (see Pabticulae A. a d); the 
dogma that Divine grace is provided for 01 offered 
to a selected part, not the whole, of the human race, 

a x8a8 Murdock ated in Webster 1847 Buch tr. Hagen^ 
bach's Hist Docir, IL 255 I’he Calvinists adopted the 
notion of particular redemption (larticulansm), 

2 . Exclusive aUacliment 01 devotion to one's 
particular party, sect, nation, etc ; exclusiveness. 

X824 Coleridge in Lit Rem (1838) III 82 A jealous spirit 
of monopoly and particularism, counterfeiting catholicity by 
a negative totality 1828 Pusey Hist Eng i, 144 1'he sole 
object of the Epistle to the Romans was to oppose the par 
ticularism of the Jews. X84S Geo Eliot m Cross Life 
(1885) 1 135 ‘ Habits of thought * is not a translation of the 
word pariiculartsmus If he decidedly objects to pai ticu- 
larism, ask bim to be so good as substitute exclusmeness 
187s JowETT Plato (ed 2) IV. 36 An abstract principle . 
strong enough to ovenide all the particularisms of mankind. 

3 . Politics, The piinciple of leaving each state 
in an empire or federation free to retam its own 
government, laws, and rights, and to promote its 
own interests, without reference to those of the 
whole; esp, in German politics since riSfio 

1853 Teat's Mag XX. 387 The other protests agahist all 
centralization, seeks to confederate the estates, to establish 
universal independence, separation and extreme division of 
powers, which has lately been denominated paiiicularism 
m Germany 1869 Daily Nevos 22 Apr , The faults and 
excesses of ‘ particularism ’ — weakness abroad, discord at 
home, and obstacles in the way of trade and traffic 1891 
spectator 4 July, The majority returned at recent elections 
[in New South wales] is believed to be opposed to Federa- 
tion, and m favoui of particularism. 1893 Times May 
9/5 I'he old particulaiisim has again atlaiued formidable 
proportions [in the (^^rman Empiie] 

4 . Exclusive attention to a particular subject; 
specialism 

xBga E TucKerman Genera Lkkenmn x The marked par- 
ticulanam which has characterized the study of Lichens for 
the last thirty years. 

Farticnlarist (paitrki??lanst), sb {a) [f. 
as prec. + -IST. Cf. F pai itculanste (1701 m 
Fuietifere) ] An advocate or adherent of particu- 
lansm (in any sense : see prec.) 



PARTIOITLARISTIO. 


PARTICULAR^S-BSS. 


* 7 * 7 ^ 4 * Chambers Cyel , Pariiatlarutif among polemical 
divines, a person who holds for particular grace, i e teaches, 
or believes that Christ died for the elect only 184a Branob 
Ihet Set, etc , PartimlnnsU , As a ^rty name, it seems 
to date from the Synod of Doi t 1870 Daily Neios 27 Sept., 
They are known as * Paiticulansts ’, that is men who would 
maintain unaltered the petty governments which still hin- 
der Germany from displaying the strength of a united 
country. *872 Specittior 7 Sept 2128 We do not believe 
that the unity of Germany has anything serious to fear 
from the particularists of Bavaria 1889 IhttL 5 Oct , The 
desire of the scientific particularist 
B. adj, =ueKt. 

1876 N Amer Rtv, CXXIII 338 During the administra- 
tion of Washington the particulanst tendencies were mostly 
quiet 1888 G W Smaeley Loud, Lett I s The German 
analogue for parochial is Particulanst. 

PaiticTilari’stic, ct. [£ prec. + -lo ; see 
-IBTIC.] PertEunmg to, chaioctenzecl by, or up- 
holding particularism (m any sense). 

1881 Fcrin Rev Mar, 373 To overcome the particular- 
istic tendenoes of the single Slates x886 C P Ticlc m 
Mncycl, Bril, XX 369/1 Buddhism, Islftm, and Christianity 
were neither national nor particulaiistic. 

Particularity (pwtikwldse’riti) [a. F ^ar- 
itmlanU^ ad. late L. pxHiciddritdt-em (Cassio- 
dorua, Boethius), f. parttetdar-ts Pabtioulak 
see -iTr.] The quality of being particular ; some- 
thing^that is particular. 

1. The quality of being paiticular as opposed to 
general or universal ; the fact of being or relating 
to one or some (not all) of a class ; relation to an 
individual thing, individuality. 

1587 Fleming Coultt. Hohnshed\l\ 1027/1 So also was 
itgenerallie doone throughout all England, m which gener- 
alitie this city was of a particuloritie 2647 H. hfoRE Song 
Soul II 11 III Yi, Not wedg’d m strait paiticularity, But 
grasping all in her vast active spright 2656 tr HohheP 
Rlem, Philos, (1839) 22 A common name set by itself with- 
out any note eithei of universality or particularity, as man, 
sionet is called an indefinite name. 2725 Watts Logie i. 
iv J 4 Any common name whatsoever is made proper by 
terms of imrticularity added to it. 2863 Mozerv Mirae, 
II 41 That does not alter the paiticularity of the fact, or 
make it at all the more a universal. 

* 1 * b A particular or individual matter or affaii ; 
a particular case or instance. Ohs 
2593 Shaks 2 Hen VL v. 11 44 Now let the gencrall 
Trumpet blow his blast. Particularities, and pettie sounds 
To cease. 1398 Manwood Forest Lowes 1. § 3 (1613) 22 
There is no principle or ground so generall, that there is 
not some particulaiity exempted out of it 

2 The quality of being special or of a special 
Icmd ; the fact of being m some way distinguished 
or notewoithy , speciality, peculiarity Nowm'^. 
2370 Dee Math Pre/ Civ, Suflicient to notifie, the particu- 

laiitie, and excellency of the Arte 2722 Steele Sped, No 
442 f 8 To . . have the Esteem of a Vvomaa of your Merit, 
has la it a PaiticulariLy of Happiness 2793 Shhaton 
Edysione L Contents 7 Further augmented by the par- 
ticulai ity of the Tide 

+ 1). Peculiarity such as to excite surprise, 
singularity, oddity; an instance of this, an odd 
action 01 characteristic Ohs, 

X7I2 Steele Sped No 438 ?4 An habitual Humour, 
Whmi, or Particulaiity of Behaviour 2754 Richardson 
Grandtson (1781) VI xxiii 132 Mr Greville has fre- 
quently surprized us with his porticulauties o!X7gx Rey- 
nolds in BoswelPs Johnson an 2739^ One instance of his 
absence of mind and particularity, as it is choracteiisticlc of 
the man, may be worth relating 

3 An attnbute belonging particularly to the 
thing in question ; a special or distinctive quality 
or feature ; a peculiarity. Now ran 

1388 Parke tr. Metidozds Hist, China, 343 It is thought 
that they doo descend of the tortures, by some particu- 
larities that IS found amongst them x6^ E G[rimstonc] 
tr D'Acostds Hist, Indies iii xii. 159 To speak what we 
know of the particularities of the Autartike straight. 27x3 
Steeee Guard No 10 ? 7 Some particularities m the garb 
of their Abbds may be transplanted hither to advantage 
1779 Sir W Hamilton m Phil Trans LXX. 73 The 
particularity of this lost eruption was, that the lava .was 
now chiefiy thrown up fiom its Ciater 1844 Ld Brougham 
A Lunel III vm 231 He has, however, some of the par- 
ticularities of the family 1863 E V Neale Anal T/l ^ 
Hat 73 Seeking for the geneial conception through the 
particularities of the individual 
f4; Personal mteiest or advantage: « Pab- 
TioulAB B 6 b , also, regard to personal or private 
interest, an act dictated by this. Sc, Ohs, 

XS49 Compl Scot 138 The quhilk gracis and propreteia ar 
nocht grantit be god for thy paiticularite, hut rather to 
he ane dispensatoui of bis gyftis amang the ignorant pepiU 
1378-9 Reg Pttvy Council Scot HI, 79 The correctioun 
of his thevis is nather done for gredines nor ony kynd of 
particulaiitie 1583-6 Ibid, IV, 47 Mair respecting than 
siwne paiticulariteis nor the commounweill of the said citie. 
1 6. A particular point or circumstance, a detail . 
«Pabticulab B. 3. Ohs , (Common m id-i^thc.) 
1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec of Ref I. 1 . 103 And so 
from such good words entered into the particularities of the 
matter 1336 Cromwell 14 May in Merriman Life 6- Lett, 
(1902) II 12 , 1 write noo particularities, the thinges be soo 
abhomynable, that I thtnke the like was neuer harde. x63a 
Sanobbson Serm 302 In this particularity whereof we now 
speake X717 Lady M W Montagu Let to Ahil Conti 
29 May, When I spoke of their leligion, I foigot to mention 
two particulanties. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog II 29 The 
particalarilies related of this animal would be incredible, 
were they not attested upon oath. 

6 , Minuteness or detniledneas of description, 


608 

statement, investigation, etc . ; treatment of the 
particulars of a matter. 

X638 A. Read Chirurg xviu. 130 'Fomentation'?., for a 
gangrene, whereof I meane to discouise m a particularity 
1699 Burnet 39 Art 11 (1700) S3 Theie is no part of the 
Gospel writ with so copious a Paiticularity, as the Histoiy 
of his Sufferings and Death. 1790 Paley Horn Paul i 3 
The very particularity of St. Paul’s Epistles 1844 Glad- 
stone Glean V. xix 93 Charges which, ponderous as they 
are, are so deficient m particularity. X883 Sir A, Honnousn 
111 Law Rep 9 App. Cases 180 It is necessary to examine 
the proceedings with some particularity. 

+ 7 Special aLlentiveness to a person ; an instance 
of this, a paiticular attention ; fTmilianty. Ohs, 

1709 Steele Toiler No. 47 r 2 All thereraaikable Pm ticu- 
larmes which are usual for Persons who admire one another 
X734 Fielding Unixh Gallant iii 11 Wks 1882 X 76 Sister, 
1 nm. surprised at you This paiticulauty with a young 
fellow is very indecent 1815 Jand Austen Emma nr xiv 
380 Behaving one hour with objectionable particularity to 
another woman 

8 Attentiveness lo details of action; special 
carefnlnesss , preciseness, fastidiousness. 

2672 WooDHCAD St Teresa xi 235 With gieat weight, and 
muOT paiticularity, I heard internally that Verse of the 
Psalm i«3 Richardson Grandison (1781) I viii 36 Sir 
Rowland himself, as you will guess by his paiticularity, is 
an old bachelor, 2832 J.P. KrNNrDY Swallow B (i860) 14 
It [the letter] flouted my opinions, laughed at mypaiticu- 
larity 2882 Miss Woolson Anne g6 A particulaiity as to 
the saving of string, 

1 9 . Phr. In partindarity in detail ; individu- 
ally , specially : = tn parlictdar (Paeticulab 
A 12 a, b) 

2339 Parker m Burnet /fif/ i?g/’(i6Bi) II Collect Rec 362 
Which mine disability I might alleadg at length in paiticu- 
lanty, Act ii Eltz maoltow Siai Irel (1621) 317 Your 

Majesties title in generahtie to the whole Realrac of Ire- 
land, and in partxcularitie to the dominion and temtories of 
Ulster, 1388 Frauncb Launeis Log Ded ?fb, Theie is 
no Law maker so provident, as that hee can in particulaiity 
foiesee and prevent the infinite variety of mtiue incon- 
veniences, 

Particularization (p^ti Xw^Iarsiz^i Jsn), [f. 
next +• -ATION ] The action of particiilarizing. 

1. Individual or detailed mention, description, or 
treatment; specification. 

2637 J Sergeant Schism DispachH 410 With such allu- 
sion to his name, and other particularisationsj os . are apt 
to breed an expectation of something paiticular m the 
thing promised 2798 W Taylor in Robberds Memoir of 
W Taylor I. 217 Jinterprises, for the paxticularizaLion of 
which they afford ample materials. 2876 Lowell Among 
my Bhs Ser ii 240 TJiis power of particulariTation is what 
gives such vigor and greatness to single lines and senti- 
ments of Wordsworth, 

2. The action of making particular as opposed 
to general ; restriction to a particular thing rare, 

1836 De Morgan Di/T ^ Integr Calculus 583 note,, The 
difficulty arises from the particularivation of the meaning 
of 8 being made a little too early in the process 

Particularize (p^ti kiiJfiaraiz), v [a. F. 
Partzetdanse-r (15th c. in Littrd) see -rzE ] 

1. irans. To render particular (as opposed to 
general); to apply, appropriate, or restrict to 
a particular thing or class, rare, 

2368 J Harvey Disc, Prohl 44 Aud who can directly dis- 
cusse, or particularize the mquiuocation, and ouer-great 
generalise of Interregni, and Auiti sanguinis propago? 
1677 G Hickes m Mlis Omg, Lett Ser ii IV. 41 To par- 
ticularise the general information I have sent you the 
names of the most considerable and mischievous of them, 
2876 F H Bradi ey Eth. Stud iv 133 You can not par- 
ticulaiize a definition so as to exhaust any sensible object 

2. To mention or describe particularly j to name 
or state specially, or one by one ; to speak or tieat 
of individually, or m detail; to specify. (The 
usual sense.) 

1593 G Harvey Ptereds Supet Wks (Gro'sart) II 321 , 1 
dare not Particularise hei Description according to my con- 
ceit 2596 N ASHE Saffron IFalden 2 54 Except he particular- 
ize and stake downe the veue words 2674 Essex Papers 
(Camden) I 161 , 1 doe beleeve the Howse of Commons will 
Vote the King a Supply but not paiticularise the sume 
2741 Earl Orrery 7 July in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV, 241 In 
mentioning your friends I must particularize Mr Pope, 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy Pref 6 Various causes, need- 
less tojparticularise here 2884 Sir J, Bacon in Law 7 'imes 
Rep, L. 34S/i The plaintiffs .might particularise more 
distinctly the grounds on which they claim relief 

b. tntr. To mention, speak or treat of, or 
attend to, particulars or details ; to go into detail 

2602 Holland Phny xxxvi xiv 580 They would require 
many volumes to paiticularize upon them i 6 a 5 C Potter 
tr Sarp^s Hist, Quarrels 196 It sufficed to say they had 
many Reasons, beii^ not able to particularize in any 
1670 Clarke Nat Hist Nitre 68 But to a little more par- 
ticularise 1709 E Ward tr. Cervantes 34 He took such 
Pams to particularize upon every Point of his Happiness. 
2834 W H Ainsworth Rookwood iil xiu. In our hasty 
narrative of the fight, we have not paused to particularize 
8 , irans. To place or represent apart as an indi- 
vidual thing; to render distinct or separate; to 
individualize, distmguish, differentiate rare, 

1643 Digby Ohserv Rehg, Med (1644) 84 Particularize a 
few drops of the Sea, by filling a glasse full of them, then 
that glasse-full is distinguished from all the rest of the 
watery Bulke, a 2662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 203 The 
place . not sufficiently particularized to his memory m so 
wide a common 2893 Black ^ White 24 June 764/a In 
dress, in manner he particularises himself from his fellows. 

fb, tnir^ To be distinguished. Ohs rare. 


2637 Earl Monm tr, MalvezzPs Rotnulus * Targuin 43 
Beyond the common equaliLte amongst brethren, they did 
pai ticulaiise in being equally at the some lime borne, 
IlencePartroularized///.^ ; Particularizing 
vbl sh and ppl, a, 

z6zi Coi GR , Particularise, Particulai ized, distinguished 
2632 G Herbert Pnesi to Temple xiv. If the Parson were 
ashamed of particularizing m these things, he were not 
fit to be a parson. 1637 J. Sergeant Schism DisPacJH 
394 If then It weie spoken .after a particulai izing way 
X84X Borrow Zincah 1 . xii 1 207 We may be well excused 
fi om pai ticularizin g. 2832 Kin 0 Bible Illustr, (1867) VI 1 1 
440 He dwelt with particularizing emphasis on his persecu- 
tion of the believers m Jesus, i860 Maury Phys Geog, 
Sea (Low) xx § 840 462 Irrespective of the particularized 
facts and phenomena which we have been considering. 

Particularly (paJtrki?^aili), adtt. [f Pak- 
TiouLAE a, + -LY 2.] In a particular manner, or 
with a particular leference, 

1 . a In the case of, or in respect of, each one of 
a number ; one by one, severally, singly, individu- 
ally Now rare or Ohs, 

1398 St Paper 26 Oct. in Rymcr Foedera (1709) VIII. 
56/r The qwhilkis the said Commissairs ne may noglit, for 
faut of laisure, particularly ger be refourmyd and aincndit 
2472-3 Rolls of Parlt, VI 39/1 Every such aomme and 
sommes of money, that in their said accompl slial he 
particulcrly expies'?ed 1526 Petf,(yi de W 1531) 
44 And eucry hand and fotc bath Ins fyiiguis & toos pnili- 
cularly distinct 2367 Maplct Gr, Foicsi 30 Treating of 
Plants as of Heibcs, Trees, and Shinbs, purLiculcrly and 
Alphabetically. 1630 Prynne Anii-Arimn, 146 They aie 
all paiticularly redeemed by his death X766 uoidsm. Vic 
W, xvx, lie amused them by describing the town with 
every part of which he was particularly acquainted 2877 W. 
Bruce Comm Rea 100 The different images that arc used 
also particularly agree with each other. 

b. In Tclatiun to, or in the case of, some one 
thing, person, or class, as distinct from any other , 
individually, personally, specifically, in particular; 
in a particular case, for a particular purjiiose, etc. 

2347 Boorde Inirod Knowl, vii, (2870) 246 Also I do 
not, nor shal not, di<?pruueno man in this booke perticulerly. 
C1392 Marlowe Jew of Malta i, 11, No, Jew, we take par- 
ticularly thine To save the mine of a multitude. x6a^ Bacon 
Ess^ Jiegtm Health (Arb.) 59 It is haid to distinguish, 
that which is generally held good, and wholesome, from that, 
which IS good particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
2774 J. Bryant Mythol 1 . 319 It signified a lord or prince , 
and was particularly assumed by the sons of Chus. 2B6S 
Lockver Elent Astron, 111. x (1879) 6x Theie is still much 
more to be learnt, both about the system generally, and the 
planets particularly. 

o. Logic, In the manner of a particular pro- 
position ; in relation to some, not all, of a class* 
xB6o Adp Thomson Laws 7 h. § 63. 203 Such an imago is 
a conception, used particularly, i e only some pnit of it is 
called up 2864 Bowen Logic v. 239 Equivalent to qunntify- 
11^ the Piedicate paiticularly. 

With respect lo the several paits of a whole; 
in relation lo particulars or details; mmutely, 
circumstantially, in detail. 

24^ Caxton Fayies of A, it xv 133 It bcmeth me gode 
to adde more partyculeily thoo thinges that be goode and 
propyce to assaylle Cytees, Castelles and Townes, 1353 
EnrN Treat Newe ftia (Aib ) 5 Albeit it do not so largely 
or particulcrlye entreate of cuery parte, 2638 Chilltngw 
Rehg Proi, i vii § 18. 398 My purpose of answering them, 
more punctually and particularly 2765 Ad 3 Geo, JII, 
c Preamble, Their .appurtenances moie paiticularly 
described 1883 Sir J. Bacon m Law Utmes^ Rep, LI I, 
369/1 It becomes necessary to consider more particularly 
the facts out of which those issues arise 

3. In a special degree; more than others, or 
more than in other cases; especially, notably, 
markedly , collo^, more than usual, much, very, 

1676 tr Guillatiere's Voy Athens 270 In matteis of 
Commerce, he is particularly intelligent. 2697 Drvdrn 
Enetd Ded , Ess (Ker) II 207 By some passages in the 
Pastorals, but more particularly m the Georgies, our poet is 
foimd to be an exact astronomer, xyxx Addison Sped, 
Na 235 r 20 Thus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained 
by all, but particularly by those who tliust after it 1813 
Mar Edgeworth Patron (1833) I vu 123 What I par- 
ticularly admire in him is his candour. 1862 Borrow Wild 
Wales 1, Which he would have been veiy unwilling to do, 
more particularly as he had a wife and family 2883 Spec-- 
iator 50 May 714/2 One docs not feel., particularly drawn 
towards the heroine 

f 4 Personally, familiarly, intimately. Obs, 

x68o Burnet Rochester Pref (1692) 7 He was paiticularly 
known to few of the clergy. 1723 Sterlr Consc Levers 
HI 1, Admitting Mr. Cimberton as particularly here, as if 
he were married to you already 1749 Fhlding Tow 
J ones XI vm, Her Lady, with whom be was very particularly 
acquainted 

t Farti’cnlariiieiit. Ohs, rate, [f as prec. 
+ -M 8 NTJ A particular or individuai thing; a 
particular, a detail. 

1647 H, More Song Soid l n. xv, Upon this universall 
Ogdoas Is founded every particularment. Ibid 11 111 in 
XXX, With straight Ime It binds down strongly each par- 
tic’Iarment Of every edifice. 

PartrcTilaniess. rare [f as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of bemg particular (m any sense) ; in 
quot. 1859 , Freciseness, fastidiousness. 

2727 Bailey vol IL Parhculamess, peculiamess, slogu* 
lamess. xfljso Geo Eliot Adaiu Bede 1 , You're getting to 
be your aunrs own niece, I see, for particulamess. 
tParti'Culaiy, adv, Obs Sc, form of Pab- 

TIOULABLT, 

x473-'4 Acc Ld, High Treaty Soot, 1 , 66 As his heris, 
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particulary exaramit at the Chakkere. 1567 Reg-. Pi-tvy 
Council Scot I. 551 The dayis particulane ahonespecifiit 
X57I-4 II 179 Under the panis particulane under- 
mentionat. X589 Excheq Rolls Scotl XXII 22. 

Particulate (paiti*ki^l/t),fl Only in scientific 
use. [ad med, or rnodX. jparlimlat-us divided 
into particles; see next] Existing in the con- 
dition of minute separate particles. 

1874 Simon Re^t* of Med Depintt P C 30 July 6 [In] the 
common septic contagium or ferment paniculatej as above 
cle<;cribed, tbeie seems now to be identmed a force acting 
disintegratively upon organic matter x88o Lancet 17 Jan 
85 The contagium . is particulate— that is, consists of 
definite particles of organic nature 1885 Klein Mtero- 
OrganisJits 46 Chauveau was the first to prove experiment- 
ally that in vaccinia and in variola the active principle 
IS a pai ticulate non-dififusible substance X89X A Ca rpenter 
in Pall Mall G 2 June 1/3 Showing that particulate matter 
can be conveyed many thousands of miles in the higher 
legions of the atmosphere. 

b. Of or rektiug to mmute separate particles. 

^ x88x E. R Lankfster in ^mlt Microsc Se Tan. 121 The 
Ingestion of fats in a particulate form by Vertebrata. x888 
Times 20 Jan 10/2 The particulate andundulatory theones 
of smell are not exclusive of each other. 

tParti*CIllat6t V, Ohs. [f ppl. stem of 
mtdiJL, farhaddrt (cf. late division 

into particles, Mart. CapelU ^425), f faritcula 
Particle ] hans = Particularize 2. 

*579 Fenton Gmcciard Ded., I am bolde to leave to 
pai ticulate in my epistle anypait of the argument x6xo 
Holland Camdeds Bni i 605 If I should particulate the 
scuffiings and skirmishes 1656 Hiylin Swv Ffanceno 
Many acts.. which I will not stand here to particulate, 
b. tnir, ^ Particularize 2 b. 

x6o 2 WARNia Alb Mng xi Ixiv, (16x2) 277 But why 
particulate we thus, that much in few would write? 1605 
Camden Rem (1637) 14 That I may not particulate of 
Alexander of Hales, the Irrefragable Doctor. Ibid 27, 

1 could particulate in many more, 

3 ?a*rticille. Obs , exc m sense 2 b, as Fr (par- 
tzki/T). Also 6 pepticule. [a. Y.farttcule (1484 
in Hatz -Dawn.), ad, L, farticula Particle,] 
fl. A small part or portion (in quot. 1540, of 
land) , a particle. Obs 

1540 Sc, Acts yas V (x8i4l 376/2 pe landis and barony 
of Kstwemis aduocatioun and donatioun of kirkis tenentLS 
tenandrns particulis pendicuUs and pertinentis parof. 1647 
I.TLLY Chr Astrol xxix 193, I ever tooke .. that very 
particule of hour when it was proposed 
ta. Qtwn, a Particle sh, 3. Obs exc. as in b 
CX620 A. Humr BriU Tongue (1865) 33 Aw k & noun of 
number, . an a particule of determination preceding a voual 
II b. sfec. Applied to the French preposition de 
used as a prefix of nobility in personal names. 
x^Blackvt Mag CXLVI, 270/1 We generously add a 
de * where no particule is, with no consciousness that we 
are thus conferring nobility 1898 Bodlcy Prance I. ipi 
Of the 1500 boys 200 have names prefixed with the particule, 
signifying that they claim to be of gentle buth, 

II Pai^Oi [mod. F. parlu (partP) ] A match 
in a game , a game. Parlte carr^e, f qttarria [F , 
= square or quadrate party] a party of four 
1678 Dryden Ltmherltam iv. li, Well, I have won the 
partie, and revenge x8x6 Singer Hist Cards 16 The 

E arties at Cards are doubled. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fasr 
, Champignac was very fond of ^carte, and made many 
barites with the Colonel of evenings 1876 A Campbell- 
WALicER Coned Card (1880) Gloss 13 Parite^ the same 
players playing two rubbers consecutively, or, should it be 
necessary, a third rubber, to decide which is the best of the 
three rubbers ^ 

*739 Cibber A^l, (1756) I 186 Very often in a ieie 4 tele 
and sometimes m a fartie guarrSe, a 1845 liARHAM 
Leg Ser. iii Ld TltoHlouse^ The partie guarrie had like 
aldermen fed 1890 ‘ R. BoLDnrwooD ' Col Refonner (iSqt) 
130 A bartie can le composed of George .his mother, sister, 
and Mr John 

Fartie-coated : see Parti- 1, 
tParti-fe-Uow. Obs, In 5 paxtifelewe, 6 
partie-. [f farll Party sb. + Fellow.] One 
who shaies, a piirtner : cf. parting fellow s. v. 
Pabtino ppl a, 4. 

1422 tr. Sect eta Secret , Pri’O, Prvo, 219 [In] the Passions 
of that oone, that other is Parcenere, or Partifelewe 1530 
Palscr. 252/1 Partie ftlowCf parsonmer, 

+ Pa'rtify, V, Obs rare, [f Party sb, + -ft.] 
trans, To render partisan j to give a party com- 
plexion to, or imbue with party spirit 
X7XS M Davies Atben, Bnt I Pref. 8 Adulterations of 
partify’d Collectors and additional Refiners of the perverted 
Text. 17x6 Ibid III, 67 Publications manag’d, and partify d 
by the respective Romanists# 

Fartila (pautsil, -til), a. Also 7 
[ad. divisible, f. J oot of partjre to divide* 

see -ILE, also, partial (m zA\,fartihUr partially, 
In mod Fr., in sense 2, partil‘\ 


in part). 

f 1. s Partul a, II. Obs, 


XS76 Fleming Panopi Epid, 178 The light of my renowne, 
shaf not suffer a partile eclipse, bat it s^l te in nmner, 
wholy daikned J. Harvey Disc ProlU xi6 Being 

but a Partile not a Totall Eclipse X67B W Adams Dtdham 
PulPtt 67 There are many beginnings of fulfilling them, 
partile accomplishments E. Halley mPAa/. Traw, 

XIX. 18 The Penumbra or Paitile shade of the Sun i6ot 
/bid 445 A partile Account of a Book long since published 
2 . Astrot, Of an aspect* Exact to the same 
degree and minute, or, at least, within a degree ^ 
e g, partile conjundiott^ exact conjunction j so 

voi.. vn. 


I partile opposition ; partile irine^ positions exactly 
130 ° apart. Opposed to Platio. 
i6tq Healey St At/g, Cttie of God 109 hfars being in 
the seventh house in a partile aspect with the Horoscope 
*674 Jkakb Anth, (1696) bij, His Fiery Partil Xnne, to 
actuate The Active House to a more Actue Fate. X70X 
Moxon Math, Did s. v., The Sun in one Degree of Taurus 
Md the Moon in one Degree of Cancer make a Partile 
Sextile, 1819 J, Wilson Did Astrol s, v , An aspect is 
partile when it falls in the same degree and minute, both 
with respect to longitude and latitude. This cau seldom 
happen, but a few minutes can make no difference. 1839 
Bailey Festiis ix (1852) 121 Your aspects, dignities, ascend- 
ances, Your partile quartiles, and your platic trines, 
t Pa rtily, adv, Obs rare, [app. f. Party a 
+ -LY 2 ] With respect to a part , partly. 

X407 Hen. VII in Ellis Ong Ldt Ser i I 57 That the 
said Kings of Fraunce and Sp.ayne .be in this behalf con- 
tributory, pqrtilie m mem and pariily in money. 

t Fa^rtiment. Obs lare. Also 6 partyment. 
[ad. rned.L. parlimeitium (1292 m Du Cange) 
partition, division; f. partJre to Part: so It. 

r itniento ] a A part or division ; a company. 
? A constituent part or element. 

*5*3 Douglas AEnets xii. 111. 39 And eftir that the trumpet 
blew a sing, Than euery partyment bownys to thar stand 
x64xLd l^rtooKnEng Eptsc vii 40 Estates and Revenues . 
which are the Partiments and Suppoi ters of Noble Honours. 
Partm,Partmar,.er,obs ff PartaNjPartneb. 
Farting (pa rtig), vbl sb, [f. Part v, h- inqI.] 
The action of the verb Part, partition ; the result, 
or place, of this action ; something tliat parts. 

1 . The action of dividing or fact of undergoing , 
division into parts ; division, breaking, cleaving : 
see Part v, i, 2. 

1539 Palsgh 252/1 Paring of any thyng, fartaxge, 1355 
Aoamo {piili) An Anatomi, that is to say a parting in peeces 
of the Mass 1748 Anson's Vt^, ii iii 146 There being 
great danger of the ship's parting. 1875 Knight Did, 
MecA , Parting .[Jtlauiiccdl Brewing cable, leaving the 
anchor in Che ground 

b. The division or dividing bne of the hair 
when combed: see Part vie, 
x6^ Farquhar Lmie ^ Bottle iii t, Does the parting of 
my fore-top show so thin? x86a Mrs H.WooDilfrr Halhb 
T i (1864) 6 Smoothing the parting of the glos^ brown hair 
on her well-shaped head 2887 J, Ashby Sterrv Lat^ 
Minstrel (1892) 193 My hair is getting thin, . , Old Time has 
made my parting wide. And sunk my hopes to zero. 

2 . The action of separadug or putting asunder, 
or fact of being separated; separation, ip) spec, 
m technical uses : see Part v, 4 c. 

13x3 Shoreham Poems (E. E. T S) 66/1855 5 ®!* ky 
wgrl serue}i hat flesch, Ry^t partyng worthe liym none 1340 
Huumpolb rr Consc, 1803 Dede es noght elles Bot a 
partyng of k© saul and body. ^1440 Piomp Parv 385/r 
Partynge a-sundyr fSebaracia *710 J Harris Tc^n, 
II, Failing^ IS one of the Refiners ways to separate Gold 
and Sliver. 1839 Ure Did Arts 1059 In parting by nitric 
acid, the gold generally retains a little silver. 1879 H 
N ortiicott m Cassells Techn Educ, IV 71/2 Tools chiefly 
for ‘parting', or cutting off pieces of work from the main 
cylinder or log. 

b. That part in which separation is realized ; 
the place at which two or more thuigs separate or 
are separated * as ^lAe parting of the waysy the 
place 01 part at which a road divides into two 
or more that proceed in different directions (often 
fig. in reference to a choice between courses of 
action) ; xvater partings the line separating two 
river-systems, a Watershed. ( 3 ) spec, va Foundings 
the division or meeting-surface of two parts of 
a mould (see also c) 

ff X400 Master of Gtone (MS Digby 182) xxxv^ Whan he 
is passed lie partynge of }>e quarter and entered into a newe 


quarter, he shulde blowe 111. moot and seke forth x6xx 
Bible Esek, xxi. 2z The king of Babylon stood at the 
parting of the way, at the head of the two wayeSj to vse 
diuination 1869 Lowell Parting of the Ways i, Who 
hath not Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? xS/s 
Knight Meek 1460/1 An exact is now made 

with the trowel along the median line, if the casting be 
symmetrical Ibid 1634/2 Parting 4. (.Founding') The 
meeting surfaces of the sand rammed up in the cope and in 
the drag t888 Pall Mall G, ao Dec s/a Take the Nile 
valley and the water partings on each side from. Berber. 
i8» Marq. Salisbury Sp, Ho. Lords 19 Jan , For the 
difficulties in which we find ourselves now, the parting of 
the ways was ra 1B53, when the Emperor Nicholas’s pro. 
posais were rejected 

0 . concr Something that parts or separates two 
things ; esp, in technical uses, as (a) Mining and 
Geol, A layer of rock, clay, etc. lying between 
two beds of different formations; ip) Founding, 
Fine sand {parting-sand) or other powdery sub- 
stance used to prevent adhesion of the surfaces of 
the parts of a mould (cf b). ...... 

1708 J. C Cowpi Collier (184s) 53 A sort of bad foul Air, 
or Fume exhaling out of some Minerals, or partings of 
Stone, x839 Murchison Silur Syst, 1. xxxv 466 The 
laminae are occasionally marked by very thin carbonaceous 
partings. 1874 J H Collins M stal Mining (187^ 67 The 
partings of the shafts consist of strong beams of wood., 
longitudinal timbers are nailed to these so as to form the 
shaft parting 1875 Knight Did Mech xeftlz The 
charcoal-dust of the black-wash acts as a parting. 

3 . Mutual separation of two or more persons ; 
esp. the action of quitting one another’s company ; 
leave-taking. 


£‘1330 Amis 4 Aiml 325 Gret sorwe that made at her 
parting c 14x0 Love Bonaxent Mirr, xlviu (Gibbs MS ) 
If. lOT A my dere sane a byttre partynge was thys. 2592 
SiiAxs. Rom 4 yul IT iu 186 Good night, go^ night, 
Parting is such sueete sorrow. That I shall say good mght, 
till it be morrow 2667 Milton P L, iv 1003 1773 John- 
son Let, to Mrs, 7 hiale so Mar , The la^t parting 15 very 
afflictive, 1875 JowETT Plato I 70 , 1 said a few words to 
the boys at parting, 
b. With With * see Part v, 6 c. 

2620 Barret Ded Southwells Poems xAig To purchase it 
by parting with their Armes 1705 Stanhope Paraphr IIL 
482 The parting with a beloved Child is at any time an 
Affliction. 1804 Mar, Edgeworth Ennui xm, The parting 
with a watch and some other trinkets, enabled me to pay 
this money 

4 . The action of going away or setting out, 
departme; al3o_^ {euphcml) Decease, death, arch, 
a 1300 Flonz ^ Bl 684 He dro^ foiJ> a riche ring His 
moder him 3af at his parting. 2377 Lakgl. P, PI B vii. 57 
Her pardoun is ful petit at her partyng hennes 1480 Caxton 
Fayies of A r xiv 37 He shal be pu^ieied bifore nis pait- 
>ng 1603 Jas. I in Ellis Ong Lett Ser. i III 78 My sonne. 
that I see you not betore my panting impute it to this great 
occasion. 1656 Hevlin Extraneus Vapulans 64 To let him 
know, that the Company was upon the parting 17x9 Be 
Foe Crusoe iL u. Nothing troubled me at my parting from 
the island, 1857 Heavysegb Saul (1869) 194 Who can, at 
parting, picture his return? 

t 5 . Division into shares; division among a 
number, distribution ; the giving of a share to 
another, imparting Obs, 
c 1380 Wyclif SeL Whs IIL 342 Chesjmg of cardenalis, & 
parting of beneficis. cxi^Promp Paro 385/1 Partynge, 
or delynge, pat iicio^ distt ibncio 2560 Daos ti. Sletdands 
Comm 80 b, They fell out about the partyng 
I t b. The taking or having of a share , shaiing, 
participation. Obs, 

138a \fetiF 2 Cor, vi, 14 Sothli what partpge \gloss or 
comunynge] of n^twysnesse with wickidnesse? 

1 6 . The action of taking parts or sides. Obs, 
i6sa W Brough Sacr, Pniie,^ Presera i^st Schfsme 31 
'With them there will be Siding and Parting. There cannot 
be Unity and Order. 

7 aftrib and Comb, a. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to parting, i e leave-taking, departure, or {euphem^ 
death; esp, (in adjectival construction) Given, 
taken, periormed, etc, at parting, ‘farewell*, con- 
cluding, final. (See also Parting -cup.) 

T59ai Grcene Upst, Courtier'^V^, (GroiartJXI 219 Thus 
much I must say for a pni ting blow. x6ix Shaks. Cymb l. 
in 34 Ere I could Giue him that parting kisse. x&iff 
Crash aw Steps to Temple 77 Haik I she is calfd, the parting 
hour IS come 2779 Sheridan Ctiiicw 11, If you go out 
without the parting look you might as well dance out 
2794 Southey Frederic 6 That deep cry seems to sound 
My parting knell. 2B75 Jowett Plato (ed e) I. 266 This 
seems to be indicated by his parting words, x8^ Hall 
Caine Manxman 75 With this parting shot,, Nancy flung 
into the house, x^ Flo Montgomery Tony xg Forgetful 
of hts mother's parting injunctions ^ 

b. Of or pertaining to parting or separation, as 
pa ittng-poi nt\ esp in names of various technical 
appliances used for separating something, etc., as 
porting-asaay (see quot. and Assay sb, 6) ; part- 
ing-baad paiting-st) ip ; parting-glass, a glass 
flask used in ‘ parting ’ gold and silver (see Part v. 
4c («)), esp. ill assaying; parting-lino {Found- 
ing), the line in which the ' parting * of a mould 
(see 2 b (b)) meets the surface of a pattern as it 
lies in the mould; parting-rail (see quot.), 
parting-sand (Founding)^ fine dry sand, free from 
admixture of clay, used to prevent adhesion of the 
parts of a mould at the Sparling* (see 2 b (^)); 
parting-abard {Potteiy Manuf,), a thin piece of 
baked clay placed between pieces of unbaked ware 
to prevent adhesion; parting-strip, a strip of 
material used for separating two parts, e. g, the 
vertical strip of wood inserted at the side of the 
frame of a sash window to keep the sashes apart 
when raised or lowered ; parting-tool, name of 
various tools used in di^erent kinds of work for 
separating pieces of material, or for trimmings 
cutting fine outlines and markings, etc. ; f parting 
water, nitric acid as used in ‘parting* gold and 
silver {obsl). 

In some of these, parting bead, rash shard, strip, the 
attrib. use of the vbl. sb can hardly be separated from that 
of the ppL adj (see next) Thus a parting strip may be 
viewed either as a strip used for parting, or as a strip that 
parts. When the hyphen is used, the former is implied . cf. 
a walking-stick, a walking let^, 

2758 Reid tr Maeguers Chym, 1 . 56 This method . is 
called the ‘^Parting Assay. 284:^76 Gwilt Arehit Gloss., 
^Parting Bead, toe beaded slip inserted at the centre 
of the pulley style of a sash window, to keep the two sashes 
in their places. 2^5 Lock Workshop Rec, IV. 349/x The 
washing may be performed in one of the conical precipitat- 
ing or ^parting ’flasks. 2594 P^t yewellho, iii. 79 Water 
in a ^parting gmse vpon warme tmbers. 2835 J Nicholson 
OperaU Mtchamc 766 Parting glasses .. ought to be very 
well annealed, and chosen free from flaws 2875 Knight 
Did, Mech, 1460/1 The *parting-liiie is that line upon the 
pattern, as It lies in the sand, above and below which the 
Sides of the pattern run inward from the peijpendtcular, 
2835 in Liddon etc. Life (1894) I. xv 350 Mr. Maurice 
. made up bis mind that it represented the '■toarting-ppint 
between him and the Oxford School. 2884 Knight 
Mech Suppl Parting Rad ..A rail intermediate between 
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the bottom and top rails of a door or partition. 1864 
*Pariw£‘ sand 1875 Knight iJie/ Mech.\4^h 
Some dry pai ting 'land is next scattered over the surface 
YiJQT^taffordsh 123 Haveing only *parting-bhards,i e 
thin bits of old pots put between them, to keep them from 
sticking together 1881 Young Ev Man Jm cmn Mechanic 
§ 648 297 The *parting-tool is a sort of gouge or grooving 
tool, with an angular edge 189s Mod Steam Eng* 90 Side 
tools to cut at the side, Paiting tools, narrow and sharp for 
parting work. x66a Merrctt tr Neri's Art of tdass 
xxxviii 62 {keadvt^ How to make Aqua-foitis call d *part« 
mg water, which dissolves silver and quick silvei, 

Favtiniff tpi ^ [f as prec + -ing That 
parts (in vaiious senses of the verb). 

(See also prec 7 b.) 

1 Separating, dividing , forming a boundary or 
interval between two things 

i6gg Boston Rec (1881) VII 233 The gate iti the parting 
line between Mi Winthrops land and Major lownsends 
farm 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush xi. 121 The Parting 
Space is tnrnt Distance which the Drill leaves betwixt the 
Row It plants in going one Way, and that Row which it 
makes in returning back 1833 Lyell Ceol III 239 

Occasionally there is a parting layer of pure flint 

2 . Undergoing division , dividing, breaking, 
going to pieces, 

17x9 S Sewail Duity 14 Dec ,%At the parting way came 
up with Col Quincey, 1736 GAay Statius ii 21 Pailing 
surges round the vesiel roar X76» Falconer Shtjwr in. 
51 X Uhe parting ship that instant is no more 1 

3 . Going away, departing ; 

a XS77 Gascoignf In praise Gentlewoman Wks, (1587) 284 
And sne to quyte hys loue dyd yeeld her parting breath 
1591 Shaks. 1 Hen K/, ii v 115 And Peace, no Wane, 
befall thy parting Soule 1667 Mii ton P L 276 Both 
by thee inforind I learne, And from the parting Angel over- 
heard 1750 Gray Elegy 1, The curfew tolls the knell of 

f lirting day 1866 Neale Sequences ^ Hymns 127 To 
brtify the parting soul 

h 4 Shanng, participating; parting fellow ^ sharer, 
partner = PABTr-FErxow. Obs. 

X377 Lancl. P pi B.xm 206 If pacience be owiepartyng 
felawe, And pryue with vs botlie. c 1386 Chaucer Par^ 7 
T 563 Ihise scoineies been paityng felawes with the deucl 
15x4 Wilt ofSianyng (Somerset Ho 1 , Partyng feloo. 
Pa^rtiug cup. a A dnnkmg-cup with two 
handles on opposite sides, used by two persons in 
taking a draught of liquor at pai ling, (Cf. Loving 
oup ) b. A kind of ♦ cup ’ 01 compound beveiage, 
made with ale and sherry, sweetened, and with 
soda-water added just before drinking 
x868 J. Marryat Pottery (ed 3)481 Maislial de Bassom- 
pierre, when ahoiitto return had called Ins friends logelher 
that he might drink their health in a parting cup 
fPaTfcion. Obs rare'^\ [ad. L parltott-em 
a bringing forth, f. paih^e^part- to bring forth.] 

^ x6s6Blount Glossogr , Partion^ a buth, a breeding, a lying 
in travail of children or yong, a laying of Kggs, a sitting 
on brood 

Partisan, partisan (pa'itiz^n, paatizsen), 
shX {a,) Also 0 pertisen, -sann, -sant, 7 parti- 
zant, -sen, -zane. [a. F. partisan sb. and adj. 
(15th c in Littrd), ad It. dial, form « Tuscan 
parttgiano . cf. Roman and Neapol. parttdano^ 
’Biano^ Upper Italian partezan^ paitian; f. parte 
pait. ci couitesan,parmesan 
Flecchia, \n ArchvoioGlottolog Ital. II (1876) 12-17, finds 
the origin of the Italian suffix in the adj ending -ese -L 
•ensiSi es/St whence a derivative (originally sb ) -estano, as 
in eortese^ coriesiano^ cori^-, corttgiano^ Pa> Mese^ Parnie- 
siano^ Parmtgiano , on the analogy of these, deiivatives of 
the same type were subseq formed directly from their 
primitives, without the intermediate ad^ in -ensts, -ese 
Adaptations of these have passed fiom It into Fr and other 
Romanic languages.] 

1 . One who takes part or sides with another ; an 
adherent or supporter of a party, person, or cause ; 
esp, a devoted or zealous suppoiter; often m un- 
favourable sense: One who supports his paity 
'through thick and thin’; a blind, piejudiced, 
unreasoning, or fanatical adherent. 

*SS 5 Eden Decades 6% Theyr newe capitayne. placed his 
souldiers as pleased hym in the foxwarde and lereward, and 
sume as pertisens abowt his owne person, Siocker 
tx. Diod Sic, I. IV 6 [To] haue a number of men in euery 
citie to be his Pertisannes or garde 159$ Daniel Ctvill 
Wars 11. IV, These partbanes of factions, often tride. x6oo 
E Blount tr Couesiaggio 292 The Portugals, pertisants 
vnto Anthonie. xSozAfchpriestControv (Camden) II ig8 
The partixants and (auorerb of the late seditious puntaine 
Erie 1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1621) 1293 They made 
themselves partisans to the one to oppresse the other 1779 
J Moore ViewSoc* Jhr (1789) II, xcvi 429 Why the inhabi- 
tants of every other country should beLome partizans of 
America, is not so apparent X780 Bi'Niham Prtne Legist 
u I 4 A partizan of the principle of asceticism x866 G 
Macdonald Ann Q Netghb* xii (1878) 234 The clergy- 
man must never be a partisan 1874 Green Short Hist vi. 
§ I 274 The Duke of Gloucester had now placed himself 
at the head of the partizans of the war 
2 . Mil, A member of a party of light or irregular 
troops employed m scouring the country, surprising 
the enemy’s outposts and foraging parties, and the 
like; a member of a volunteer force similarly 
engaged, a guerilla. 

\^LiytTsxuLBrie/Reh (1857) U* 5^3 Lemtenantcollonel 
Manwanng brought in 50 iVench partizans, with excellent 
arms. x8io Wellington in Gurw De^ (1838) VI 319 The 
numerous bands of partizans which are carrying on a destruc- 
tive warfare. x8a7 Scoti Napoleon VII, 36 The qualities 
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of a partizan or irregular soldier are inherent in the national 
character of the Spaniard 

b. A leader of Such a party of light or irregular 
tioops; a guerilla chief or captain. 

1706 Phillips s v , In the Art of War, a good Partisan is 
an able Soldier well skill'd m commanding a Party. 1731 
Bailry vol I, Partisan (in Military Affairs) a Commander 
of a Party 1760 Hisi in A nn, Reg, 26/2 '1 his march would 
have been thought an astonishing exploit in a partizan at the 
head of a small and disencumbered corps. 1837 W. Irving 
Capi Bonnevtlle II 38 1833 Stocqueler Miht Encycl , 

Partisan^ also means an officer sent out upon a party, mth 
the command of a body of light troops, generally under the 
appellation of the partisan's corps. 

3 Cotnb.^mspariisan-hketidi]. 

1841 1 Taylor Spu CJir 190 None commands our servile 
or partisanlike support 

B. atlrtb or as adj. [cf. Y.partisan^ adj.]. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a partisan; 
supporting a party, esp zealously or blindly; 
biased, prejudiced, one-sided. 

x&ia Agnes Strickland Queens Eng, II 380 Nothing but 
partisan malice could blame such hospitality 1882 Hinsd a i c 
Garjield^ Educ ii 363 One spot across which the shadow 
of partisan politics has never fallen 1885 Upool Daily Po\t 
1 June 5/3 Every obstacle which partisan malevolence could 
cieatc 

2 . MU, Of or pei taming to militaiy partisans 
(see A 2) ; pertaining to inegular or petty warfare. 
Partisan t anger = Ranger l 3 

170B Lond Gaz No 4447/3 Our Partisan Parties have 
lately been very successful 1731 Baii cv vol II, Partisan 
Party, a small body of Infantiy commanded by a Partisan, 
to make an incursion upon the enemy, to lurk about their 
camp to disturb their foragers, and to intercept their convoys, 
1827 Scott Napoleon VII 35 The system of guerilla or 
narcizan warfaie (in Spain]. 1855 Macaulay Eng xii 
III 226 The Enniskilleners had never ceased to wage a 
vigorous paitisan war against the native population. 

Hence Fa xtiaa nlng a,y supporting a party 
zealously or blindly ; Pa xtlzanism, the practice 
of parlisanship ; partisan spiiit ; Fa'rtisanlze v 
tram , to render partisan ; Fa'ctlsa niy adv,y in the 
manner of a partisan ; Fa’rtisa ury, partisanship. 

1790 in Dallas Amer Law Rep I 319 Violent attacks to 
gratify *paitisaning and temporising resentments. 1890 
Lolumbns (Ohio) Disp 29 Mar, As long as *partisamsin 
continues rampant in the legislature x^ Ibid 28 Sept , 
Loyal Prohibilioinsts are neither *partisanized old men, nor 
spoiled chilcUeii 1882 Daily News 18 Aug 5/5 The ‘World 
which IS *partisanly Irish, calls the sentence outrageous 
1889 Brltk Plant Negro 67 Whose ^partisanry conforms,, 
to the seductions of bribery. 

Partisan, partizan (pa'jliz^n), sb ^ Also 
6 paxtyzyne , paTtesant, prison, 6-7 partezan, 
pertison, 7 partizane, 7-8 per1nusaii(e, 8 partm- 
saii(e, 9 arch pertuizan. Ohs from 1 1700, till 
revived by Scott and 19th c antiqaanes [a i6th c. 
Y, partizane^ parti- y parihisane, ad. Itfartesana, 
pa^ tigianOy m partesanay pei Hxana ; m Sw 

barduan, 

Tlie origin of the It, word is disputed Dies associates it 
With partigimo Partisan', as if the weapon earned Iw 
partisans , others would identify the first part with OHG 
parta, barta halberd, leaving th^rest of the word un- 
explained In Fr , popularly corrupted in is-i6th c, to 
pourtisaine, periinsegney peitnsaine. mod F periimanOt 
as if from pertms a hole, pertinser to bore, pierce.] 

1 . A military weapon used (under this name) by 
footmen in the i6lh and 17th c., consisting of a 
long-handled spear, the blade having one 01 moie 
lateral cutting projections, variously shaped, so as 
sometimes to pass into the gisarme and the halberd; 
in some of its forms used also m hoar-hunting. 

xss6J HcYwooDi)Ji^« ^F.hi 25 Byls, bowes, partisance, 
pikes XSS7 of IV Oliver (Somerset Ho ), A staffe 
called a Paityzyne. 15^3-80 Bakct A Iv P 138 A Partison, 
a lauelme to bkirmish with, hasta veil fans, 1^3 Rates of 
Customs Dvj, Partesants or Bore speares vngilt the dosen 
xxvu Mwid 1596 Lane ^ Chesli Wilis III 4 A pertison 
and a leadinge staffe. X604 E G[uinstone] D* Acosta's 
Hist Indies vii xxtv 570 Shewing their svvordes, lances, 
pertuisans, and other armes. x(So6Skaks Ani f^Cl 11 vii 
14 , 1 had as hue haue a Reede that will doe me no seruice, 
as a Partizan I could not heaue. z6z< Markham Souldiers 
Accid 5 Their weapons .shall be faire Partizans of strong 
and short blades. x688 Cavt, J S Art of War 40 The Pike 
and Partisan are the onely Aims proper to stop the fury of 
the Cavalry «o6 Phillips, Partisan or Pertuisany a 
Weapon like a Halbard, sometimes us’d by Lieutenants of 
Foot x8o5 Scott Last Ahnstr iv. xx. On battlement and 
bartizan Gleam'd axe and spear and partizan 1855 Motley 
DutchRep,u, ix (18(36)317/2 Others had the partisans, battle- 
axes, and huge two-handed swords of the previous century 
i 87 ABouTELL^riiu^-< 4 z'w. viu 145 The texsas partizany 
halherde, and gutsamiey denote the same class of weapon, 
which admitted various modifications. . In all these examples 
a lance-head and an axe are present 

b. Used as a leading-staff, and borne as a 
halberd by civic and other guards, 

z6xx CoTGR , Pertmsaney a Partisan, or leading stafie. 
1667 Chambhrlayne St Eng i. (1684) 213 Of the Yeomen 
of the Guard One half, bear in their bands partizans 
1681 Lond, Gaz No 7661/3 His R^al Highness was received 
by the Piovost, Magistrates and Council, and by a Band of 
the Young Men of the Town Jpearing Gilded Partisans [1828 
ScoiT F M Perth viii, They have brought two town 
officers with their ^tizans, to guard their fair persons, 

I suppose, i860 Fairholt Costume 277 One of King 
Charles IJ.’s j eonien of the guard has been here copied . He 
carries a partisan in his right hand and a sword by his side.] 
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2 . transf A soldier or civic guard armed with 
a paitisan. 

1693 Lond Gaz No 2869/2 First marched the City 
Parti^es in new Livei les baie-headed [x8ao Scott Abbot 
xviu, They, were fighting hard, when the provost, with his 
guard of partizans, came in thirdsman, and staved them 
asunder with their halberds, as men part dog and bear ] 

Partisanslli^ (see Partisan l) [f, Pabtj san 1 
+ -SHIP.] The state, condition, or practice of a 
partisan; zealous or blind support of one’s party. 

X83X Carlyle Sari Res in. I, Not out of blind sectarian 
partisanship 1867 Freeman Norm Conq. I. iv, 268 The 
frenzy of religioub partizanship 
Partise, obs pi of Party. 
t Pa*rtising- -SV. Laio Obs, Also 6 pairt-. 
[app, corrupt (S OF partison y -tssony -etsun pai- 
lition, separation, depaiture (•— L. partJtidn-em ) , 
the ending being confused with Sc -z//, -ency 
-mgy of vbl, sbs] Legal pailing or sepaiation, 
foimal divoice Libel of partistngy bill ot divorce 
1552 Abp Hamilton Catcch 165 b, Suintyme a man hafiand 
displesure at his wife wald gene to hir a hbel of jpartising 
and put hir fra him. c 15^ in H Campbell Lave leii 
Mary Q, Scots (1824) App 47 Apiil 26, the first precept 
for the pai Using of the Eile of Both well and liis wyif was 
direct fuilh from the CommiS<iarys of Edinburgh a 1578 
Lindesay (Pilscottiej Cluon Scot, (S T. S) II, 217 To 
adwyse of the pairtising of the quein and my lord bothwell, 

PaTtisman . see Fartsman 
Partison, obs form of Partisan 2. 

Partite (pautsit), a [ad 'L,partft-us parted, 
divided. Cf Bipartite, (Juinquepabtite, etc ] 
a Divided into parts or portions, 

1570 Levins Manip, xsi/40 Partyte, pariiiies, a x68o 
Morden Geogr RecLy Spam (1685) r/o Spain /eJI into a 
x2-paiute division 

b Bot and Enfoni Divided to the base, or 
nearly so, as a leaf, corolla, or insect’s wing 
[X753 Chambers Cycl, Supp s.v. Leafy Qmnquepartiie 
Leafy one which is separated into five parts down to the 
very base In the same manner a leaf is said to be btpar tiU , 
etc] X760 J Lee Introd Bot iii, v. (1763) 179 PariitCy 
divided , when they are separated down to the Base 1826 
Kirby & Spence jEv/w/a/, IV 296 Partite {Pariita), divided 
to the base x86x BrNTiXY Man Bot 232 The corolla may 
he paitite, cleft, toothed, or entiie. 1880 Garrod & l>AxrLK 
Mat Med 180 The leaves aie palmate, five-partite 

+ Farti ted, ppl a. Her Obs, rare, [f. as 
prec. + -ED ] Divided into pat Is : said of a cross 
used as a beaimg, having each arm doubled, or 
tiipled (Tbipartited). 

X486 Bh Si Albansy Her aldry He herith Sable and 
a cros dowble pertitid of Siluer Ibid c vij b, Then hit is 
called a cros dowble partilid floi ishicl, as here 

Partition (paitrjon), sh. Also 5-6 per- [a. 
If , pai tition (Oiesme, I4lh c ), in 12th c paiiicioiiy 
ad. L partUidn-eMy fiom pai tire to Part] 

1 . The action of parting or dividing into paits , 
the fact of being so divided , division. 

1^09 Hawes Past Pleas i (Percy Soc) s An image 
With two fajre handes stretched out along, Unto two hye 
wayes there in particion 1552 H uloet, Delusion or partiLion 
of a praye 01 spoyle in warre 1567 Mapli t Cr Forest 28 
Some loynted or deluded as the Reede . some without any 
such particion 1371 Diocrs Paniorn ii, xiv Oj, Certayne 

? uestions for the partition and diui^ion of grounde 1^91 
Trcivall Sp Dict,y Creincha, the partition of the haire, 
coMX dihisio, tfx62o A, Hump Brit, Tongue (1865) 16 
Quhen a word fales to be divyded at the end of a lyne, the 
partition nuistbemadeat theendofasyllab. 1741 Middlcion 
Cicero xi II 436 The partition of the Empire 1855 Bain 
Senses ^ Ini 11 i § 8 (1864) 88 The threefold partition of 
mind into Feeling, Volition, and Intellect, 
b. Division into shares or portions; distribution 
G1430 Lydg Min, Poems (Percy Soc) 170 A 1 tho that 
make suche a particioune Amonge theyr suhjettis. 1380 
Sidney xxii xi, Of my poore weedes they do parliUon 
make. 1653 H Cogan tr Pinto's Trav, xxu 71 He spent 
out of the general booty, before the partitions were made 
X751 Affect Narr, of Wager 102 A final Partition was this 
Day made of the remaining Flour 1799 W Iooke Viaw 
Russian Ernp I 327 At the first partition of Poland in 1773, 
ai 1832 Mackintosh Warofi^^yiV^ 1846 111 . X79 We 
cannot imagine that a greater evil could befall the human 
race than the partition of Europe among the spoilers of 
Poland X90X N Amer Rev, Feb. 275 The partition of 
sovereignty between . .the State governments that the people 
created, and the government of the United States 

Q,Jig. (Cf. 2 Ttm.w 15.) 

X64X J Jackson True Evang T i 7 It is a safe rule In 
the partition of holy Scripture, not to churne the sincere 
milk thereof till butter come. 1684 Willard Meny Magn, 9 
We mw briefly take partition of this parable. 

2 . The action of parting or separating two or 
more persons or things , the fact or condition of 
being separated ; separation, division. 

1530 Palsgr. 165 Separaisdn, a particion 156a Turner 
Baths I b, We make no partition Mtwen y men and ihe 
weomen whilse they are in bathing. x6xx Shaks. Cyrnb i vi 
38 Can we not Partition make . Twixt faire, and fbule ? 
1766 FoKDYfxSerrn Vng, Worn (1767) II, xiii 233 Every 
wall of partition it throws down 1872 Blackie Lays 
HighL loA Walls of ancient, harsh partition Twixt the 
people, and the crown. 

3 Something that separates (either a material 
structure, or more rarely an immaterial boundary 
or dividmg Ime) ; esp, that which sepaiales one 
part of a space from another; e,g, a structure 
Separating rooms or parts of a room ipsp, when of 
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slighter nature than a wall proper) ; a septum or 
dissepiment in a plant or animal body j etc. 

154s Elyot, Dtssepimenittm, the particion in a wall nutte, 
wherwith the kernell is deuided 1571 Digges Pantom ii. 
XV, O j b, A hedge dyke or other partition runnyng from 
the fountayne to the marke espyed 1617 in Wiflis & Clark 
Cambndge (1886J I, 205 All the particians shall bee maide 
with good and sufficient groundesills x68i Dryden Ahs ^ 
Ac/nt I 164 Great wits are sure to madness near allied, And 
thin partitions do their bounds divide 1687 A Lovell tr 
Thevenot s Treev, 1 82 The High Altar is divided from the 
rebt of the Church by a wooden partition with three doors in it 
X763 BicKERSi AEF Lovo ttt Villa^ 56 Did I not overhear your 
scheme through the partition? 1844 Ld. Brougham A. 
Lwtel I 111, 85 The thin partition that divided his mirth and 
good humour from his anger 1846 P Parle's Ann. Vll 
23s One shaft divided by a brattice or partition in two. 1878 
Macalistcr Veriebr, ^ hw. 46 The red organ pipe coral 
of the Indian Ocean, with its table>Uke partitions and its 
green polyps. xSga J A Thomson Quil ZooL 138 A number 
of partitions or mesenteries extend from the body-wall 
towai ds this gullet Some of the partitions are * complete ' 
4 , Each of the parts into which any whole 1$ 
divided, as by boundaries or lines , a portion, part, 
division, section, a. (Formerly applied to the 
divisions of a book or literary work.) Now rare 
1561 T, Norton tr Calvin's Insi i xiu. (1634) 56 He . 
affirmeth, that there be part, and partitions m the essence of 
God, of which every portion is God, 1571 {titlii Toxophilus, 
1 he Schole, or partitions of shooting contayned m ij bookes 
written by Roger Ascham 1608 R Norton tr Sievin' s 
Disme Div, The Yard, Ell, &c , with his tenne partitions. 
x6ax Burton A^nat Mel. 1 1 iii iv (1651) 36 Of this last I 
will speak.. in my third Partition 17*7 Pope, etc Artqf 
Sinking 115 The vituperative partition will as easily be 
replenished a 1854 Reed Lect Eng Lit. vii, (1878) 235 
In each partition of our earth's time. 

b. One of a number of actual superHcial or 
cubic spaces into which an object is divided; a 
compartment; a pane, a panel; a pocket (of a 
bag) ; an apartment, chamber, room. 

1578 T. N tr Conq W Ind 66 Of a faire and straunge 
worKemanshippeiuwardes.with manygieat partitions, some 
full of pottes of honey, and mau 1^7 Damficr (1729) 

I 412 The Hold was divided in many small Partitions 
x7s6 Mrs. Brooke Old Maid No 37 (1764) 300 The temple 
was divided into two noble partitions X783 Wlsley Wks 
(1872) IV. 250 Ihe garden oefore the house was in three 
partitions 1900 G. Swift ^ovterley 58 She walked straight 
up to the window, which was divided into three paititions. 

6. Law A division of real property, of 
lands, between joint-tenants, tenants m common, 
or coparceners, made either by private agreement, 
a judicial decree, or private act of parliament, by 
which their co-tenancy or co-owneisliip is abolished 
and their individual interests in the land aie 
separated , a division into severalty. 

Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI 100/1 That the seid Dukes and 
their seid wyfes. may make particion of all the premisses 
and every part therof [the premisses were real estate] 
15x3 Act Hen VIIL c 13 PreamhUi Particion was made 
be twyne theymeof the sayd Maners 1696 Phillips (ed 5} 
s. v,. Partition of Lands descended by the Common Law, or 
by Custom amoi^ Coheirs, or Parceners 1741 T Robinson 
Gavelktitd \ j To shew an actual parution of the Lands. 
x8z8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) II 521 The third mode of 
voluntary partition is. where the eldest makes the division 
of the lands, in which case she shall choose last 1845 
Act s Ij'g Vict c 106 § 3 A partition and an exchange of 
any tenements or hereditaments, not being copyhold shall 
also be void at law, unless made by deed. 

6 Lo^. Analysis by systematic separation of 
the integrant parts of a thing; enumeration of parts. 
(Distinguished from division . see Division 6 .) 

XSSI T. Wilson Logike (1580) 15 A manne is dmided into 
bodie and soule, and this kinde of diuidyng is properlie 
called a partition. 1697 tr Burger&dietus hts Logic ir v 17 
When hian or Human Body is dnided into its three Regions 
and Limbs; or the Year into 12 Months.^ It is a Definition 
of the Integiate, or Mathematical, and is called Partition. 
X725 Waits Logic i. vl § 8 x866 Fowler Elem Deduct* 

Logic viii (1887) 59 As a test of a logical division the term 
divided must be predicable of each dividing member In 
this manner it is distinguished from paititwn of a whole 
into US parts 1870 Jfvons Lo^ xii 108 Logical division 
must not be confused with physical division or Partition 

7 . Math + a « Division 5 a Obs. 

157X Diccrs Paniom. 1. xii. Diijb, Augment by the 
parts, and make particion by 12 xyop-xp V. Mandey Syst 
Math,y Arith 3 Division, or Partition, is the finding of a 
Number which shews how often the Number Dividing .is 
contained m the Dividend 

b. Any one of the ways of expressing a number 
as a sum of positive integers (^ g. the partitions of 
4 are I + 1 + I + 1 , I + 1 + 2 , 1 + 3, a + 2). 

1853 Cayley Coll Matlu Papers II 33s (heading Re- 
seaiches on the Partition of Numbers. 1839 SvLvrsTER 
{title) Lectures on the Partitions of Numbers, delivered at 
King's College, London. 1 .. r 

8. Mils An arrangement of the several parts 01 
a composition one above another on the same 
stave or set of staves ; a score. Now rare or Obs. 

1597 Morley Inifod. Mns 97 Here it is set downe in 
partition, because you should the more easilie perceiue the 
conueiance of the parts * 7 * 7 ^* Chambers CycLy Parti 
Uon. in music, the disposition of the several parts of a song, 
set on the same leaf, so as upon the uppermost ranges of 
lines are foand the treble ; in another the bass [etc.] 1891 
Daily News 24 Oct sA Heie are to be found original 
scores and partitions, MSS. interesting not only to the 

musician but to the collector of autoCTapM, ^ . 

9 . J/eK a The division of a shield into two 


{)arts of different tinctmes by one of the dividing 
lines (see Pasted, Pasty a). 7 Obs, fb. An 
ordmary which separates or lies between common 
charges on a shield. Obs, c. Each of the divisions 
or compartments of a parted or quartered shield. 
i486 Bk Si Albans, Heraldry diij, The first particion 
forsoth IS of ij colouris in arm^^ after the long way in the 
playnemaner /^/<fdv, Ihe particion ouerwart is m^e 
as mony wyse as is the partycion on length x6zo Guillim 
Heraldry ul 11 (1660) xo8 Whensoever there is a separation 
of common charges by reason of the Interposition of some 
Ordinaries, then they are not termed Ordinaries, hut most 
worthy Partitions. 1733 Coats Diet Her , Partitions^ or 
Coinpariiments, as the French call them, as also Quartenngs 
of the Escutcheon, according to the Number of Coats that 
are to be on it, are the several Divisions made in it, when 
the Arms of seveial Families are born altogether by one. 

10 . attnb and Comb. 3 as partitim-balk, 'beam, 
dine , Partition treaty, name given to each of 
the two treaties (of ri Oct 1698 and ii Oct. 1700) 
attempting ‘to settle from outside the complex 
question of the Spanish Succession on the death of 
the king, Charles II ’ (Low and Piilhng/?*rf. Lug, 
Hist. 1884, 804) See also Partition- wall. 

iSSi-po m Wilhs & Clark Cambridge (1886) II, 412 A 
particion balke of 16 foote breadthe X779-R1 Johnson 
L P , Prior Wks. Ill 134 The impeachment of tho5»e lords 
who had peisuaded the king to the Faitition-treaty 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 465 The partition line between New 
York and Connecticut as established Dec. i, 1664 1838 

Prescott 4 Is (1846)1!. xviii 165 The removal of 
the partition line was followed byimpoitant consequences 
to Che Portuguese a 1859 Macaulay Hist Eng xxiv. (1880J 
II 6^3 It was said, when fiist the terms of the Partition 
Treaty were made public that the English and Dutch 
governments were guilty of a violation of plighted laith 
Partition Cpwtijan), [f prec sb] 

1 trans. To make partition of, to divide into 
paits or portions , to dismember and deal out. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I 52 She mentions bis 
concealing himself to hear her partitioning out her clothes 
x83x Examiner 420/x He never sullied his conquests by 
paititiouing and dividing the conquered 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas I vi 162 We have witnessed, in our own times, 
this political artifice of partitioning a great kingdom, 
b. Spec To divide (land) into severalty 
x88o Muirhead Dig 442 The actio familtae eici- 
sciifulae for paitiuoning an inheritance 1883 Lasv Times 
Rep XLIX 162/2 They claimed .. that the estate should 
be sold in lieu of being partitioned 
2 . To separate by a paitition ; to divide off, 

1833 Ht AIartineau Hill d* Valley iv. 67 Paul had 
partitioned off half his little room to serve as a workshop 
X85X Dickens Lett, ill 131 , 1 dream that 1 am a caipenter 
and can’t partition off the hall 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Pnaner 217 The internodes and petioles .« are 
partitioned by diaphragms 

Partition^, « Now rare [f Partition 
sb + -AL ] Of, pertaining to, or of the natuie of 
a partition. 

X669 First Cent. Hist. Spiingfield, Mass (1898) I 379 
The Towne order says that pariitionall ffeuces oetweene 
Lot and Lot shal he oidered 1 ^ ye Select men a 1693 
Vrquliart's Rabelais 111 I 401 A sepaiating and partitional 
Woik. X764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv 456 note. The pods 
contam from three to five seeds m partitional cells 

Parti* tionary, A 't^re. [f. as prec -i- -ary I.] 
Of or concerned with the partition of lands. 

1897 Maitland Domesday d- Beyond 489 The loss of acres 
due to partitionary arrangements 

Partitioned (paatr Jond) , ppl a. [f. Partition 
sb. and v, + -ED ] Having paititions , divided or 
separated by partitions. (Also with off) 
x685 Bacon Ess , Buildings (Arb ) 549, I vnderstand both 
these Sides to he vtuforme without, though seuerally 
Partitioned within 1838 Dickens Ntch Nick, xxxv, A 
little partitioned off counting-house. x866 S. B. James 
Duty 5 Doctrine (1871) 7 Your special studies, your divided 
and partitioned duties 1875 Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bh. 
v (ed 2) 189 Partmoaed spaces for their reception. 

Parti"cioner, [f* Partition v. + -er i.] One 
who partitions , one who divides land. 

1799 S Turner Anglo-Sax (1836) I iv 111 275 Their first 
occupieis or partitioners transmit them [cultivated lands] to 
their descendants. x888 Archmol Rev. Mar. 23 As each 
partitioner might in course of time be represented by a 
group of pel sons, his heirs, each of these fields might be 
again partitioned into smaller enclosures. 
Pa;^i'tionmg, sb. [f Partition sb, and v ] 

1 . [f. the sbj Work consisting of partitions 
inside a house , material for partitions 

X663 Gerbier Counsel 80 The selings and Partitionings at 
one shilling two pence a yard 1703 T N City 4 C Pur- 
chaser 141 The Caicase, Floonng, Partitioning, Roofing, 
Ceiling-beams xBxi Self Instructor 135 Roofing, flooring, 
and partitioning by the principal cMpenters 

2 . [f.thevb.] The action of the verb Partition. 
1890 Daily News 8 July s/i The most stupendous business 

in temtorial partitioning known to history. 

Farti'tioning, ppl- P- Partition v. + 
-ING 2 .] That partitions see the verb. 

1793 Burke Regie Peace tv. Wks. IX 3S Revolution has 
not taught the three.. partitioning powers .moderation. 
x8x5 Ann, Reg iio The former annexations of the three 
partitioning Powers. ^ _ i 

Partrwonment. [f. Partition z/.+-ment] 

1 . The actidn or fact of partitioning; division 
into parts or shares ; separation. 

1864 in Webster 1875 Bryce Holy Rom Emp xtx 
(ed s) 348 That greatest of public misfortunes, the partition- 


ment of Poland X879 Tyler Lit.xm II, 272 The 
definite yartitionment from Virginia of land that once be- 
longed to It 

2 . concr A partition ; a compartment, 

183X I Taylor fVeslo' (1852] 105 As to these partitionments 
within which soulless religionists are content to be penfolded, 
he walked over them unconsciously 

Farti tion-wall. A wall forming a partition ; 
esp a wall dividing one room or portion of a 
building from another, an internal wall. Also ffg 
1633 G Herbert Temple, Ch. Mtht 26 But to the Gen- 
tiles he bore crosse and all, Rending with earthquakes the 
parUtion wall 1667 S Prjmatt City 4- C. Build 67 Par- 
tition-walls you may have Lathed, Plaistered.and Rendered 
for one shilling a yard 1743 Young Tk iv.fisB Oh when 
will Death Tins mould'ring, old Partition-wall throw down’ 
x&|9 James Woodman vii, A partition wall, with a rude door 
in it, crossed the building at about one third of its length 

Fartitive (pajtitiv), n and jd [ad l,.pai- 
iXtlV'Us (peih. through F. parhttf^ -we, 1550 in 
Hatz -Darm ), f. L partU-tis divided ; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality or function of 
dividing into parts ; characterized by or indicating 
partition, a. spec, in Gram Denoting or indicating 
that only a part of a collective whole is considered 
or spoken of, esp applied to a noun, pronoun, or 
adjective denoting such a part; also to (he ‘genitive 
of the divided whole' (Roby) used with such 
words {partitive genitive), in Greek, Latin, etc. 
(lepresented in Eng by i/with the sb. : see Of 
prep. XIII). 

1330 Whitintom Vnlg (1527) sb, The nowne partityue, 
as altqms, qntsqwam . & euery nowne set as a nowne parti- 
tyue 1530 Palsgh Introd 29 Nownes partityves and dis- 
tributyves as tout, nul. i5sk» Stockwood Rules Construct 
33 Somtime of a noune partitiue or distributme x8a8 In 
Wfbster 1876 B, H Kfnnedy-/V^ Sch. Lai, Gram, n 
(ed 4) 417 The Plural Genitive of the Thing Distributed is 
a divisible Whole, and depends on Partitive Words mdicat 
ing that one or more Parts (or no Part) of such Whole are 
t^en. 1899 £ Anwyl JVelsh Gram § 380 After the adjec- 
tive Hawn , ' full what was probably an old Partitive Geni- 
tive, has survived in the dependent noun 

D Pariittve judgement in Logic see quoL 
Funk's Stand. Diet,, Pat titive judgment, a judgment 
that, under form of a disjunctive, predicates of a genus 
Its several speciesT; os ‘ Indians are either North-Amencan 
or South-American * 

B. sb. Gram. A partitive word ; a word de- 
noting a part of a whole. 

1330 Palsgr 74 Pronownes, untowhiche I j‘qyne, by cause 
of lykenesse in nature, partityves itoi Percivall Sp Did 
Eiv, Partitiue-. will haue a Genitiue case X609 Sir £. 
Hoby Let to r Hiiggotts) 28 So that Matthewes partatiue, 
and Clarkes coUectiue doe note one thing x6z3 Brinsley 
Pos Parts (i66g) X33 Tlusi order is changed in the oblique 
cases of the Relative qut, of Tnterrogatives, Indefinites, and 
Partitives 1876 B. H. Kennedy Pub, Sch Lat Gram ii 
(ed 4) 418 Partitives sometimes take the Gen of a Collective 
Noua ‘Plato toUus GrsecieB doctissimus fuit ’ 
Pa'irtitiTelyf odv. [f prec. + -ly 2 ] In 
a partitive way , 111 the way of partition or division ; 
spec in Gram, In a partitive sense. 

1530 Whitinton Vulg, (1527) 5 b, Nownes be set parti- 
tyuely he these. 1390 Stockwood Rules Construct 46 
Nounes of the comparatiue and the superlatiue degree being 
put partitiuely require a gemtiue case <3x8a8 Ruddi- 
titan's Rudiments (ed 2) ^ Partitives, and words placed 
Farlitively, Comparatives, Superlatives, Interrogaiives, and 
some Numerals, govern the Genitive Plural 1870 Contemp, 
Rev. XIV 416 I he unperplexed steadiness uith which, 
partitively employed, in hundreds, he carries on a multitude 
of difficult and complicated operations at the same time. 

Fartizau : see Partisan. 

Fartless (paitles), a. Now rare [f. Part 

sb. + -LESS.] 

fl. Having no part or share ^of, m ) , not sharing 
or participating in (= L. expets). Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v 7 God sail . make ham parties 
of heuen. X3 E. E, Alht. P A. 335 Nowiech Ineuerfor 
to declyne, When I am partlez of peilez myne CX374 
Chaucer Doeikius iv pr lu 93 (Camb MS.) Who is he ]^t 
nolde deme hat he that is ryht myhty of good weere parties 
of the Meede X43S-S0 tr Higden (Rolls) II 251 Heber was 
partelesse [tmmunis] in the confusion of the langage of 
theyme x3X3 Barclay Ecloges 11, It were a great wonder 
among the women alJ, If none were parties of luste venerall 
Mofiip gx/ix Partlesse, 

2 . Destitute of parts or talents (see Part sb. is). 

1603 J Davifs Microcosm (>878) 72/2 For Men of woorth 

(say they) with parts indow'd The tymes doe not respect, 
nor wil relive, But wholly vnto partlesse Spirits giue. 

3 . Having no parts ; indivisible 

a 1696 ScARBUKGH Eiicltd (1705) 4 As indivisible and part- 
less as a pomL 1766 G. Canning Anii-LucieUws iv, 273 
How much more easily, and surely, breeds Our ^ther 
Motion, than your partle*is Seeds, 

Fartlet ^ (pa-Jtlet). Forms ; 4-5 Perfcelot(e, 

5 PertiIot(e, Partlet [a. OF. Perteloie, a 
female proper name.] A word used as the proper 
name of any hen, often Dame Parties also applied, 
like ‘ hen *, to a woman 

<!I386 Chaucer NufCs Pr T. 50 Seuene hennes Of 
whiue the faireste hewed on hire throte Was cleped faire 
damoysele Pertelote. . x48x Caxton R^nard (Arb.) 31 
Chantecler the cock, peftelot wyth alle theyr children 1^x3 
Douglas jSneis xilPToI. 159 Phebus red fcwle . .Hys wifis, 
loppa and Pertelok, hym by 1607 W, Yonge Dtaty 
XI June (Camden) 14 , 1 saw a partlet slain therewith [by a 
thunder shower]. x6xx Shaks Wmt T. 11 111 75 Ihou 
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dotard, thou art -woman-tyr'd vnroosted By thy dame 
Partlet lieere 1746 H Walpole Lei to G Monia^e 
S2 May, The paxtlets have not laid since 1 went a 1^5 
Hooo Tale ^ Trumpet xlui, Like the call of Partlett to 
gather her young 1885 Pwtch 13 June {Porwa$ d Bajy)^ Do 
you think an old Partlet who’s ta^en to nreacbing L like to 
he heard? 

Partlet^. Htsl. Forms 6-7parta- 

let, 6-8 partlet, (6 -lett(e, pertelet). [ap^j. a 
corrupted form of paUlety Patlbt ] Aa article of 
appaiel worn about the neck and upper part of the 
chest, chiefly by women, oiig. a neckerchief of 
linen or the like ; a collar or luff 1 also, a kind of 
habit-shirt. 

15x9 Harl MS 2284 If 42]}, x yerdes of lusset satten 
for a Jaquet & ^artelet foi the kingei> grace, 1526 Lane 
Wills 1 . 13 To pToime my doughter inyne other bonetc and 
a partlett x 5 a 5 Tincalc Acts xix, la From his body were 
brought unto the sicke napkyns and partlettes 1528 -* 
Obed Ckr Man Wks (1573) 131 Paul sent his pertelet or 
jerkyn to the sicke, and healed them also 1580 Holi^ybahd 
Trens Pr» Tong^ Vn collet^ oiigoigias de mioy le^ femmes 
cottvreni leiciv^tcirmest a pii tlet a 1586 Sidney A f cadta 
IIL (1629} 274 Parthema tearing ofl her hnnen sleeves and 
partlet to serve about his wounds 1617 Collins Def Bp 
Ely iL ix 364 To see Lazarus come forth bound about with 
his partlets 1658 Phillips, Partlet^ a word used in some 
old Statutes, signifying the loose collar of a dublet to be set 
on or taken off by it self without the bodies, also a womans 
neckeicheif X786 Cumberland Observer III No. 65, 44 A 
close<bellied doublet coming down with a peake behind as 
far as the ci upper, and cut off before by the bieastbone 
like a partlet or neckerchei [1834 Planch^ Brit Costume 
»4S *843 Lytton Last Bar i iv. She turned aside, and 
took off thepartelet of lawn ] 
attiib or Comb 1597-8 Bp Hall Sat iv vi 9 Tyr'd with 
pinned rufls, and ians, and partlet strips 1641 Dial 
RcUtU-h ^ Rojind-h. 8 Let Lawn-sleeves serve instead of 
Buffe, And for your Arms your partied ruffe 
fPartlike, adv Sc Oh, rare, [f. Part sb 
+ Like ] Propoitionally 

1538 Aberdeen Regr XVI (Tam), And suld haff pait 
thair part paitlyk and he had tynt Ibid.^ 'I hair pait 
parti yk of thre crovnis Ibid XV, Paitlyilc. 
fPa rtlings, Sc, Qbs rare, [f. Pahtj^. 
+ -lings \ see -LiKa^.] Partly. 

*S78“9 Privy Council Siot Ser. i HI 78 PartUngts 
according to thair naturall ewill inclinatioun. 

Partly (pa Jth), adv, [f. Part sb + -ly2 ] 

1 , With respect lo a part, in part; in some 
measure or degree, not wholly. (U sually lepeated 
m refeience to each of the parts consideied.) 

15*3 Skelton Gail Lmti el 1054 Paitly by your councell, 

. Was myfresshe coronell 1563 Shute Aichii B ij, Partelye 
for their beautye, .paitel^'e for iheir foititude and strength. 
M70 Levins Mamp, Paitjy ledde, rubiev/idiis, 

Fart ty isyre, pulc/irellits 16x3 Pubchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
78 The Curdi, that were Participles 01 Mutigreh in Religion, 
professing partly Christ, partly Mahumet 17x2 Addison 
Sped No 269 r la Heaimg the Knight'b Reftexions, which 
were partly pn^Le, and partly political 1873 3^ <S- 37 

Vici c 85 § 8 Eveiy such agreement shall be in writing or 
m mint, or partly in writing and partly in print. 

D. Usually hyphened to a participial adjective 
when preceding its substantive. 

1888 J Paym ^^st Mtfbrtdge xxiv, A partly heard con- 
versation. X89X T Hardy Tess Ivi, (igoo) 137/2 Withm the 
partly-closed door. 1898 Westm, Gaz. 18 July 8/x The 
whole of the partly-paid shares of the new company 
•|• 2 . PaTtly-ooloured, paiti-colourcd Ous, 

1^2 m W. H Turner Sded, Rec Oxford (i8Bo) 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelie colored 
Partly, obs, form of Pbbtly. 
fPa'rtment. Sc Obs In 7 pairtmenfc [f. 
Part v + -ment.] DeparLuie 
1663 T Makdowcll Let in J Russell Haigs x (i88i) 276 
To Bvpress what grief yom mother doth sustain since your 
pairtment from hence 

Partner (pa imoi) , sb, Foi ms : 3-8 partener, 

(4 parteneer, partheuare, -ere, 4-5 partenere, 
pertener, -yner(e, 4-6 partenar, -mer, -yner(e, 

5 pattonex, pexteynor, 5-6 perfciuer, -eyuer, 

6 parteinex, -eyner, -mar, 7 .Sir pairtenar), 6- 
partner. [In ijthc paitener^ app. an alteiaUon 
of Parcener under the influence of Part sb. 

In the earliest examples it appears *is a variant MS. leading 
of partener^ it ha^ been suggested that, in some cases at 
least, this was due to a scribal confusion of c and i , but, as 
parcemr was in X4th c very commonly written parsener^ it 
IS evident that such a scribal error could not have been per- 
petuated but for sense-association ynthpart J 
1 . One who has a share or part with another or 
others; one who is assoJated with another or 
others in the enjoyment or possession of anything ; 
a partaker, shaier. (Before i6oo of much wider 
application than now.) Const with, rarely of 
(a person) ; of tn, ito (a thing). 

1297 R Gloug Chfon, (Rolls) 6313 Ich as )ji parciner 
\y, ri , j^rtiner, •yner{ej half engelond mid l^e. a 1340 Ham- 
J’OLS Psalter If, 8 In |>e wliilk all rightwismen ere parcenel 
\MS, o. partiner] c 1340 — Prose Tr 15 pe flesche is perty- 
n^e of pe payne. c 1375 Sc Leg Saints xxi. {Cleimnt^ 808 
(jod has fsena] me til ^w here of ^oure crone to be paithe- 
nere. X387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I 87 At pe laste pey 
were partyners wi> the Romayns, and deled lordschipe wi> 
hem, 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtcies 15 He snal be 
j^rtenar to the Ignoraunse of froward folke X480 in icdh 
Rep Htsi, MSS* Comm, App, v 316 He .. shall desire and 
require his partener, to whom half the gutter appartained, 
to repaire and amende his half of the same 1567 Sir N, 
Throgmorton Let, to Leicester in Rol^rtson Hist Scot 


(17S9) n App 47 It may please your lordship to make my 
lord Stuard partner of this letter CX585 Cartwright in 
R. Browne Ausvi C 95 Partenersof impietie 1590 Spenser 

^ II IV 24 A groome of base degree, Whidi of my 
love was partener Paramoure 16x7 Moryson Itin, i 43 He 
intreated a gentleman of Friesland to admit me partner of 
his bed 17x8 Rowe tr Lucan 1. 174 No Faith, no Trust, no 
Fiiendship, shall be known Among the jealous Partners of 
a Throne 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII Ivi 131 Acknow- 
ledged as partner of Amdmus Philip in the empire xajyo 
Fkeeman Norm Conq 1 . App. 716 A wife worthy to be the 
partner of his Empire 

t b. With the notion of participation with otheis 
weakened or lost , One who has a part or share in 
something, a partaker. Obs 
c 1290 '.S' Ettg Leg, 1 . 380/126 Blessede eov foi bat 50 
scholden of heouene oeo parteners 1398 Trevisa Barth 
DeP*R iisii (Add. MS.), Aungel is .partiner of iininortahte 
1S3S Fisher Ways Perf Relig,'^\& (1876) 383 You shall 
be partener to the more plentuous abouudance of his loue 
2 One who is associated in any function, act, or 
course of action ; one who takes pait with another 
or others m doing something; an associate, col- 
league (sometimes meiely = companion). F ormerly 
often in reference to evil deeds: An accomplice. 
Now rare, exc in specific senses * see 3. 

Prase Psalter x 7 [xi 6] pe gost of tempesles ys 
partener [w,z; paicener] of her wyckeiinesse 13 Cursor 
III, 26677 (Cott,) Bot pai be samen partenar sekand til an 
sakful tlede c 1386 Chaucer Pars 'P p 894 They bat eggen 
or Goniienten to the syniie been parteners of the synne 
c X430 Syr Gener, (Roxb ) 9724 Think wel, How that ye ar 
partenere Of that we haue doon to king Aufns. X503-4 
Act ig Hen, VII, c 3; | 2 The stid EiTe was not pievy 
nor paitener to the offeiis of his seid sonne x6oa Mauston 
Antonio’s Rev, v. 1, The Florence Piinc^ !•» made a part- 
ner m conspiiacie i6ix Bioll Piov xmx 24 Who so is 
partner with a thiefe haletli his owne soulc. 1660 Marvei l 
Corr Wks 1872-5 H 39 , 1 suppose this day my good part- 
ner Mr Ramsden will airxve at Hull 1875 Joviett Plaio 
(ed 2) 1 . 99 Laches and I aic pauiieis in the aigument 
+ b. One who takes part m some action Obs 
* 5*3 Mord Rich HI \Vks» (1557) 64/1 He wyth other 
peitiners of that counsayle, drew aboute the duke. ^1565 
Norton {title) A Warning agaynst the dangerous practises 
of Papistes, and specially the parteners of the late Rebellion 
3 . spec, a Comm One who is associated with 
another or others in the carrying on of some 
busmess, the expenses, piofits, and losses of which 
he pioportionaLely shaics. 

Sleeping (ox dormant) partner, a paitiier who has capital 
in a business and shares in its pibfits without taking any 
pait in the management. Predomina/nt Partner, see Prd- 

DOMIMANl. 

15*3 14 ^ ts Hen, VIII, c. 4 § 1 (2) They occupie here 

not onelyfor them selfe, but also colourably for other 
straungerb, then fi endes, and pai tiners. 1534 Tindall Lulx 
V to lames and lohn whii,n were paiteneis [1526 parte- 
takers] with Simon. 16x3 Compt Bk D Wcadeibume 
(Sc Hist. Soa) 240 I’ua punscheounib Wyne perleining lo 
Walter Kynnereis paittenans. x66o F Brooke Le Blanc's 
Treev 4 Which losse bioak my fathers paituci, Robeit 
Pontoine. X817 Sllwyn Law Ntsi Prius (ed 4) 11 1055 
How for the Acts of one Partner are binding on his Co- 
partners x8ci8 Wlbstlrs V Dormant, Dormant paitner, 
in comineice and manufactories, a partner who takes no 
share in the active business of a company 01 partnership 
He 15 called also sleeping paxtnei X833 Hr. Martini au 
Berkeley the Banker 1 1. 18 In Scotland, there are a great 
many partners in a bank, which makes it very secure. 1870 
Lowlll Study IVtud, ig6 He has been the sleeping partner 
who has supplied a great part of their capital x^x Daily 
Neivs 30 Sept j/i On attaining his majority he was elected 
partner in the firm, of which at the present moment he is 
sole partner 

b. One associated 111 maniage, a spouse ; more 
frequently applied to the wife 

1749 Smolleit Regicide ii vii. What means the gentle 
paitnei of myheaitV x8x6 Southey IHlgi \ i viu, 

So forth I set And took the partner of my life with ine 
X879 Farrar .S"^ Paul IL 69 The believing wife or husband 
mighl win to the faith the unbelieving partner. 

c. One’s companion 111 a dance 

16x3 StiAKS. Hen, VIII, i. iv 104 Lead in your Ladies 
eu ry one Sweet Partner, I must uo^et forsake you. 17x2 
Steile Sped No 515 r 3, I at first Entrance declared him 
my Partner if I danced at all 1837 Dickens Ptekw vi, 
Isabella Wardle and Mr. Trundle ‘went partners'. 

d. In various games, e.g whist, tennis, etc . 

A player associated on the same side with anolier. 

Cotton Compl Gamester ri, 84 If he can have some 
petty glimpse of his Partners hand, 1778 C Jones Hoyle’s 
Games Impr, 60 It appears to y ou that your Partner the 
last Trump 1870 Mod Hoyle i {IV/asl), The players are 
divided into a couple of groups^ each group being partners, 
and therefore winning or losing together. Partners sit 
opposite each othei. 1875 J D. Heath Croquet Player aq 
He never thinks of his partner at all, but places himself m 
front of his own hoop 1 

+ 4 . One who is on the side (of any one); a 
partisan. Ohs 

X388 Wyclif Hos, IV 17 Eflrayin is the paitener [1382 par- 
cener] of idols, leeue thou him 1395 purvey Remonstr, 
(1851) 58, 1 am parteneer [1382 Wyclif Ps cxviu. 63 par- 
cener] of alle that dreden thee 

6 Mmt, (in pi) Pi. framework of timber fitted 
lound any hole or scuttle in a ship’s deck, through 
which a mast, capstan, pump, etc. passes, and 
serving to strengthen the deck and to relieve stram 
axdoS Sir F verc Cotmu (1657) 4 ® My mast 
being in the partners rent to the very spindell X727 A. 
Hamilton He^v Ace, E Ind II. 1 219 Our Mam mast 
breaking in the Parteners of the Upper deck, disabled both 


our Pumps 1869 Sir E Reed Shtphiiild xv 273 In some 
ships the partner-plates have been cut away m order to 
allow coiner chocks of the wood partners to pass down 
thiough in one length. 1874 Tuearle Naval Arc/ut, 47 
The mast holes of a ship with wood beams are framed with 
a senes of carlmgs termed fore and aft partners, cross part- 
ners, and angle chocks. 

6 . attnb : formeily qiiasi-m^* = associated. 

X639 Fuller Holy War iv x (1840) 195 This great over- 
thiow, to omit less partner causes, is chiefly imputed to the 
Templars . . breaking the truce with the sultan of Babylon 
X647 Trafp Comm Heb, i. 6 The manhood hath a partner- 
agency m tlie woik of redemption and mediation zooa 
Daily Citron, 5 Aug, 3/2 He calls them [Colonies] rather 
happily ‘Partnei -States’ 

Fartner (pa'itrw), v, [f. prcc. sb.] 

1* trans. To make a partner, to join or associate 
i6xx SuAKS Cymb, i vi. i2r A Lady, So faire,..lo be part- 
ner’d With Tomboyes x8xp Blackw, Dlag, V. 592 A re- 
spectable accompaniment of lads and ‘lasses free'; with 
whom It IS time to partner ourselves on the green x8^ 
Times 10 June 11/4 Harry Vardon, who was partnered with 
Bob Simpson. 

2 To be 01 act as the partner of; to associate 
oneself with as a paitner. 

1882 Doth Tel 24 June, The Colonials had scored 192 for 
the loss of four wickets, on resuming Bonnor partnered 
GilFen xSgo Daily News x6 July 3/6 Prince Geoige, part- 
neied by one of Ins officers, pioved himself a most skilful 
player at tennis. 1894 N B Daily Maili^ Sept 3 Golf. T lie 
Right Hon. A J. Balfour, had a couple of lounds., partner- 
ing Mr. A. M. RobS against Mr R, M Harvey and Mr 
Ben Sayers 

Fa-rtnerless, a [-usss ] Without a partnci 

1852 Miss Yonge Two Guard xiii (1861) 241 That rosy 
tall boy standing partnerless 1869 Lady Barker Station 
LifeN Zealand 'll, (1874) 37 Some of the pretty and part 
nuless CTOups of a London boll room. 

Fartnership (pa Jtnsijip). [See -ship.] 

1. The fact or condition of being a partner, 
association 01 participation. 

1576 Fleming Panopl Eptsi 23 Shee might runue the 
lace of her age in hispleasaunlpartenersihip X74Z Middllion 
Cicero II vuL 196, 1 have faithfully peirornicd to him 
every duty which our partnei&hip in office, required 1769 
Bible 2 Kings xv 1 This is the 27tli jHiar of Jero 

boam's Partnership m the kingdom with nis Father 1877 
Freeman Norm, Cong (ed 3) 1 , App 786 A scandal which 
charged Emma herself with a partnership lu the deed. 

2. Comm, An association of two or more jDersons 
for the carrying on of a business, of which they 
share the expenses, profit, and loss 

ax7oo L'Esi RANGE (J.), A necessary lulc in alliances, 
partneiships, and all manner of civil dealings x8oz Mar 
Edgeworth Insh Bulls xiv 276 His brother took him into 
partnership 1849 Freese Comnu ClasM xvj An entry to 
the debit or credit of each Partner, m the proportions agreed 
upon in the articles of Partnership x86x Dickens Lett 
(1880} II. 145 He has been for some time seeking a paitnci- 
ship in business. 

b. The pel sons collectively composing such a 
busmess association. 

x8o2-xa Blntham Ration fwdic Emd (1827) IV 74 The 
rate at which businesb is done, when the parlnerblup aic 
ashamed or afiaid to put it off any longer. 18x3 Mar 
Edgeworth Pation, (1833) II xxi 20 He liad obtained 
the partnership’s perinisbion to go over to the Dutch mer- 
chants. 

3. Ariih, The lule or method for the calculation 
of a partner’s share of gam or loss in proportion 
to his shale of the capital or other detciminirig 
conditions , ~ Fellowship 9 . 

*7‘H J* Harris Lex Techn, I, Pariiiershtp, a Rule in 
Anthmetick, the Rule of Fellowship, which 

see 18^ Barn. Smith Arith ^Algebia{Qf\, 6} 508 Fellow* 
^ip or Partnership. 

4 atlrib, 

1770 Foote Lame Lover 11 Wks, 1799 II. 70 The charge 
must be made for partnership-profit 1817 W Selwyh Law 
Nist Prtus (ed, 4) II 1058 A general partneiship agreement 
under seal x8x8 Jas. Mill Bnt India II v, v. 487 Tlic 
sort of paitnership soveieignty, which die Nabob and die 
Company had established in the Carnatic. 

+ Pa rtnit, -nyt Ohs, rare, [app f. Pabt sb, 

3 + Nit,] The pubic louse or Ckab-louse. 

XS30 Palsor, 25^1 Partnyt tliat bredetb under ones aime, 
mortpou 1547 Sallsbury IVelsh Diet,, KranKleuen, a 
pai tiiy t 

Parton, Partener : see Paktan, Partnbk, 
Partorlclie, obs, foim of PAimiiDGis. 

Fa’rt-ow ner. [f. Part sb, B. c + Owner : 

* owner in part.] One who owns something in 
common with another or othcis j each of two or 
more jouit-owners or tenants in common. 

156a Ad 5 Eliz c 5 § 8 Bottoms whereof.. Strangcis bi>rn 
then beOwners, Shipmastersor Part-owners CZ677 in Marvell 
^^of^i^PoperyfitflS) 62 The yohn and Eliaabeih, Blnghsh 
built, Thomas Rising, Master and part-Owner, 18x7 W, 
Selwyn Law Nisi Prtus (ed 4) II *273 If one of two part- 
owners of a chattel sue alone for a tort, and the defendant 
do not plead in abatement, the other part-owner may ^ter- 
wards sue alon^^ 1884 Sm W. B Brcit in Law Rep, x6 
Queen s Bench Div. 65 A part-owner might be compelled to 
incur expense against his will 
Pftrtpiclg’e (pa'itndg). Forms: see below. 
[ME pertrtch, partnch , cf. OF. perdnz, pertnz 
{fao^,Y,perdnx), alteration of perdtz (^'^r,per*> 
ditz, Sp. perdtz. It. f perdue (hlorio), now per* 
nice)*^L.perdtx,perMc-em, a. wipl^~a 

(the Gieek^ partridge. 

The change of orig; perd wpert^ is occasional al so In OF. 
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(^erfns, ^etrist jierirtsel, ^erinset, Godef), the fuither 
<^ange to ^ari- is as in cTerMf Agart, and also occurs in 
OF j^ardixi that of -tckf -dc/t, to~tdge is as in cnawiec/iet 
knowledge^ etc. The change dt ^eydtx to ^erdnx {p&rh 
from a mixture of Gerdts and *PedriSy ^etns) occurred in 
French, the second r being piesent in Eng from the fiist. 
But no explanation has been found of the repiesentation of 
the Fr, -m, by Eng ~rtch^ nor of the notable fact that 
this became ~nk in northern Eng , like the final element in 
hevennchet hevennky kingrtcJu^ kt^tgrik^ etc ] 

A. Foims (The collective ph is often like sing') 

a. o. 3-8 (9 dial:) partnch, 4-6 -riche, 5 
-eriche, -oriohe, (parthyryd), 5-6 partryoh(e, 
-ricohe, -rytohe, -reche, pardriche, -dryohe; 
6- partridge, (6 -rydge, -rege, -yrege, -enge, 7 
-rige, -ridg, -rage). 4-6 pertrich(e, -ry(t)ohe, 
5 -eryoh, 6 -rige. 7. dial, 6-9 patrioh, 7-9 
-ridge. 

ciago S, Eng Leg I. 411/3x6 A 3ong partnch he bar on 
his bond. cx386C^uceh EroL 349 A fat paitnch [v fr 
parti ych, perterych^ partriche]. C1400 Master of Game 
(MS. Digby i8a) xvi 73/15 Of )?e paiteriche and )je quayle, 
Ibtd* 73/17 A goode goshauke for he pertiiche. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret , Prvo Prw, 24s Paidriches, culueres. 14 
Metr Voc in Wr.-W ulcker 635/2 Perdix [glossed] parthyryd. 
1433-50 tr, Htgden (Rolls) I 339 Partncche and fesaunte, 
pyes, nyjtegales c 1440 in Hoitsefu Ord. (1790) 450 Rested 
pejons, egietys, partoriches CX440 Pronip Para, 395/1 
Peitiyche, byrd, petdiu 1526 Ski lion Magnyf 484 A 
plummed partiydge all redy to five 1530 Palsgk 164 
PtudriSy a paitrytche Ibid, 253/2 Pertrytehe a byrde, 
paidrts 1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph To Rdi 3 b, One y« 
serueth his stomake with a Peitnge. a 1550 in Ellis Or^ 
Lett, Ser, iit. III. 71, I sende yowe by this bringei halia 
dossen partterigs. I sende owte my hawke this day to kyll 
yowe paiteiigeforsupei on Monday 1550 J Cokb^«^ 

Plei aids 111. (1877) 57 Pardiyche, quayles, and other wylde 
fowle 1578 Coon r Thesaurus, Cacabo, . to call like a 
patrich isro E K Gloss Spenser’s Sheph Cal Apr 118 
A Couey of V^xt\ idge, 1583 T, Wasiiin(Jton tr N'lcholafs 
Voy II. V. 34b, Mj couple of quick partiiges 1616 B J onson 
Poreii u 29 The painted Partnch lyesm ever 7 field a 1674 
Clarlndon /list Eeb xiv § 76 {1704) 404 To see a Dog 
set patridge 1892 Hewett Peas, Sp, 12 (E. D. D ) Zo 
plump’s a pattiidge. 

b. norl/i, Eng, and Sc, a, 4-6 partryk, (4-5 
-ryke, 5 -rike),4, 9 -riok. j 9 . 4-6 pertnk, (4-5 
-ryke, 4-6 -rike, 5-d -ryk, -rycke, 6 -rek, 0-7 
-riok, 6-9 pairtrick, 8 peartnok) 7. 8-9 pait- 
rick, patnek, 9 paitrio, paetriok. 

13 EE A lilt P B. 57 Mypolyle jjat is penne-fed & 
paitiykes bojje. C1373 Sc, Leg Samis v {.yohauftes) 457 
A fule quhilk we ane partx^ cal. x^88 Jhirham Acc 
Rolls (Surtees) 47 In v perLnkis empttb, 1408 Ibtd 53, 
xvpeitiykes. c r^S Voc m Wr -Wulckei 640/41 Htcperdtx, 
.peilrycke, 1438 Alexander Grt (Bann, Cl ) 14 Spar- 
lialk, PerLrik, or Quail^e 1609 Skene Reg, Maj , Pecun, 
Crimes 139 b, Pei tricks, Plovcrb, Black cocks 1728 Ramsay 
Lure 12 Peai lucks, teals, mooi>powts, and plivers. 1784 
Burns Ep, to % Rauhine vii, I .brought a paitnck to the 
grun’, 1807 Tannaiiill Poems (1817) 229 (E D. D ) The 
pairtrick sung his e'ening note. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovtd 
Encycl (1876) 176 Wha had shot a paitric or hare. 1838 
Hogg Tales (1866) 63 Shooting moor-cocks, an’ paetneks 

B. Sigiiidcatioa. 

1 . The name of certain well-known game-buds ; 
specifically the Biitish and Cential Emopean species 
Perdix cimrea, also called distinctively Common 
or Grey Partridge, More widely, used to include 
all species of the genus Perdix^ and some allied 
genera : see 2. 

c 1200, etc. [see A a and b] 138a Wyclif Jer, xvii 11 The 
partinh nurshede thatshe liar not 1447 Bokcnham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 48 Lyche to lyche cvere doth applie As scheep to 
sclieep and man to man Pertryche topeitryche and swan to 
swan 15x3 Bk, Kei uynge in Babees Bk ayS Wynge mat 
partryche exso* Marlowe Tew of Malta iv iv, Hee 
nideh and buiies it vp, as Parti idges doe their egge^ vnder 
the earth 1611 Bible i Sam, xxvi 20 The king of Israel 
is come out to seeke a flea, as when one doeth hunt a pait- 
iidge in the mountaines 1629 Symmcr Spir, Posie i iv 14 
The Partridges of Paphlagonia have two hearts 1774 
Goldsm Nai, Hist (1776) V. 206 The paitiidge is now too 
common in France to be considered as a delicacy 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz xxv, Plump as any paitridge was 

each Miss Mould , , 

b. In British Colonies and U. S , popularly 
applied to several birds of the Tetraontdai or Grouse 
Family and Phastantds or Pheasant Family, esp. 
m New England, the Ruffed Grouse (JBonasa 01 
Tetrao ufnbellus\ in Pennsylvania, etc. the Virgi- 
nian Quail, Cohn, or Bob-white (^Ortyx mrgim- 
anus) , see also 2, , , , ^ 

By some earlier naturalists extended to mclude the Tina- 
mous of S America [perdtzes of Spanish and Portuguese) 
1634 Relat Ld Baltimore's Plant (1865) 16 Euery day 
they are abroad after squirrells, partndges, turkies, deere, 
and the like game. 1637 T. Morton New C^aan 
(1883) X04 Partridges, there are, much like our Pmtridges of 
Enmand 1808 Pike Somces Mtssiss, (1810) 73 My Indians 
killed fifteen partridges, <K)me nearly black, called the 
Savanna partridge. .8 m A. Penjv 2>«®.S3Tlie neagh- 
bouring woods abounded in partndges, and hares. tAvm 
The Krds, here intended, are red grouse ^18x3 A 
Wilson Amer Ormth (1832) II 230 The food of the Par- 
tridge [Ortyx vtrgimannsl consists of grain, seed^ insects, 
and benies 1840 Penny (^cl XVU 44 oA ^ 

Qtual of the inhabitants of Nw England, the 

of the Penesylvanians, has the bill dImIc. .849 Brywit 

Old Man', C<mn,a y, The eo”f«> X'!Si ni™ w 
rufif around his mottled neck , Partridge fh®y c®'!! him by 
our northern streams, And pheasant by *e 
Thorbao Walden xu. (1863) a 43 1 “ J““® partridge 


{feiiao umhelhii^ led her brood past my windows. 1804 
Newion Lhci Birds 696 By English colonists the name 
^rihidge has been very loosely applied, and especially so 
111 Noi th America There is sometimes a difficulty at first to 
know whether the Ruffed Grouse {Bonasa umbellus) or the 
Virginian Colin {Ortyx virgimanus) is intended 189s 
964 Buifon and his successors saw that the Tin'imous, though 
p^ing among the European colonists of South America as 
* Partridges , could not be associated with those birds. 

C. The bird, or its flesh, as used for eating. 

13.. Coer deL, 3526 There is no flesch so noryssaunt, ,, 
Partnek, plover, heroun, ne swan ? c 1475 Sgr, lenve Degi e 
318 With deynty meates that were dere, With partrymie, 
pecoke, and plovere 1584 Cogan Haven Health clix, Par- 
tnch of all foules IS most soonest digested 1715 S Sewail 
Bmry 19 Sept , Din’d with Fry'd Lamb and Partridge. 

2. Omtth, With defining words, applied to 
particular species of the genus Perdix^ or of the 
sub-families Perdictfua, OdontophonnsSi and Caeca- 
hineae, of family Phastamdse, also to some species 
of Tetraonidse, all of Order Gallinve , m S Africa, 
to some of Order Pterocleies (Sand-grouse). The 
following are the chief species * 

African or Barbary P., of N Africa, Caccahts petiosa ; 
Bamboo P , of North China, Bamhusicola tkoraaca*. 
Bearded P, of E Siberia, Peidtx batbata. Black- 
beaded P., of Arabia and Abyssinia, Caccabis melano- 
cephalus , Bonham’s P , of \V Asia, Ammqpefdix Bon- 
Jtami , Biifif-breasted P , of W Africa, Ptilopachys 
veniralis, California P {ox Cla3dL),Callipepiacaltforincai 
Capoeira P , of Brazil, Odoniophorus deniatus , Chukar 
P , of IndiajC/zccrtdw C/iukar, French 'B,^RMcggedP ; 
Gambel’sP , of California, Calhpepia GatnhelU, Greek 
P , of Southern Europe (the original Gr-L 7r4p5t.$,perdt,^, 
Caccabis saxaUlts , Grey P (a), the Common P (sense x); 
(^) the Indian genus Ortygorms , CKliana P , of S America, 
Qdontophofus guianensts*, Hey's P , of Aiabia, Ammon 
perdix Heyt\ Hill-P , the genus Gallopeidtx, ^ G, 
lumilattts of India, Himalayan P = Snow P , Hodg- 
son’s F, of Bhutan, Petdix ftod^sotitee , Massena P., 
of New Mexico, Calhpipla inontezmme, Moimtain or 
Plumed P , of (I^alifoinia, Oreortyx picUts , Namaqua P , 
of & Africa (Sand-gioube), Pterocles nmiaqua, Pamted 
P (or Francolin), of S. Afuca, P^ancohnus pictus. Red- 
legged P , of Euiope, Caccabis rufa , RockP , a synon>ni 
of Greek P and Barbary P , Sanguine P„ of China, 
Geoffioy's Blood-Pheasant, Ithagims geojfioyi , Snow P , 
Lemea mvuotat also TettaogaRus Htmalayensis, Spruce 
P ^Canada Grouse, Tree or White-browed P , of 
Cential America, Dendrostyx leucephtys 
Also, Night Partridge, a name locmiy given in TJ S. to 
the Amencan woodcock, Phtlohela minor (Webster, 1890) 
1894 Newion JDict Birds 696 The French Paitridge has 
several conveners, all with ted legs. In Africa north of the 
Allas thei e is the ^Barbary Partridge 16x1 Coi gr , Perdnx 
gaille the gxeat hrowne-hodied, and red-legd Paitndge, 
the ^French Partndge, 1894 Newion Diet Bifds6gs The 
common Red-legged Partridge of Europe, generally called 
the French Partridge, . was intioduced into England to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century 1884-5 Rtand 
Nat Hist (I883UV 204 A genus of ^graypaittidges, styled 
Oriygoi ms, is found lu India and Ceylon 1^4 Newton 
Lict Birds 692 note, In India the name Grey Partndge is 
ubed for Ortygomis pmticcriasius, which is perhaps a 
Fiancolm X753 Chambers Cycl Supp 5 v, ^Indian. 
Partridge, the name given by the Spaniards to a bud of 
the West indies, of which thcie are thiee or four specieb, 
all which, Nieiembeig says, are properly of the partndge 
kind 1850 R G CuMMiNG Hunter's Life S Afr, (ed 2) 

I 161 The *Nainaqua partndges . every morning and 
evening visit the vleys and fountains in large coveys for the 
pui pose of drinking By watchmg the fligh t of these^ birds 
mornings and evenmgb I have discovered the fountains in 
the deseit x6ti Cotgr,, Perdnx rouge the great %ed- 
legd Paitridge 1678 Ray fFillvg/tbjrs Ormth, 167 The 
Red-leg’d Partndge, Pefdix niffa Aldrov called 111 Italy 
Cotuinice and Coturno. 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp s v, 
Red’legged Paring is not found in England, but is 
sometimes shot in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
z^PennyCycl XVII 443/1 The ^Sanguine Partndge may 
be considered as uniting the Partndges with ihe Pheasants 
and the Polyplectrons. x^ Newton Diet, Birds 696^ The 
group of biras known as Francolins and ^Snow-partndges 
are generally furnished with strong but blunt spurs, the 
genus Lerwa contains but a single species, L, mvicola, 
which IS emphatically the Snow-Partridge of Himalayan 
spoitsmen. xSps (U.S.) XXVII 2x8/1 The *spruce 
partiidge abounds here • 

1 3. MtL a. A kmd of charge for cannons con- 
sisting of a number of missiles fired together, 
similar to langiage or case-shot; also partndge- 
shot see 5, See also qiiot 1788 Obs 
1678 Lend Gaz, No 1361/x He Steered from us, falls a 
Stern, loaded his Guns with double Head and round Par- 
tridge X697 Ibid No 3318/3 We had time enough to give 
her four entire Droad-sides with Round and Partrage from 
Aloft. 1726 SiiELVOCKE Pby round World 262 We had no 
more ammunition than two round shot, a few chain holts 
and holt-heads, the clapper of the Speedwell’s bell, and 
some bags of beach stones to serve for paitiidge X751 
Smollett Per, Pickle 11 1788 Grosl Mil Autig Desaip 
of Plates II 5 The Partndges A mortar that threw 
thirteen grenadoes and one bomb at the same time , the 
bomb representing the old hen, and Ae grenadoes the 
young partndges. 1867 Smyth Sailors Wetd-bk, Par- 
tridges, grenades thrown from a mortar, 
b. (See quot.) , 

1823 Crabe Tecimol Hud, Partndge (GunnA large 
bombards which were formerly used. [So in later Di^s ] 
This IS app an error, due to a misunderstanding of Grose, 
quot. 1788 above But cf. OF perdrian ‘an engine for 
throwing stones ’ Guxmt 1304, in Du Cange and Littie. 

4 Sea partridge, fa. A name of the sole. 
[Cf F. perdnx de mer * the sole-fish’ (Cotgr,).] 
b. A local name of the Golden Wrasse or Gilt- 
head, Crmtlabrus nulops (Webster 1S90). 


1633 Hart Diet qf Diseased i x\i, 89 The Sole 15 without 
exception a good and dainty Ftsh it is for this cause called 
the Sea-paitridge 1740 R Brookls Angling 11 xv lao 
The Sole in some Countiies, they stile it the Sea-Partridge 
6 aitrib and Comb, a. simple attnb , as par^ 
tndge brood, chtek, dance, dnve (see DinyEsb i c), 
eye^ fillet, ground, hackle, mew, net, poult, pratrte, 
seaso 7 z, wtng, b. objective, etc,, as -bieeder, 
-driving, -hawking, -killer, -shooter, shooting , also 
partndge- like c. Special Combs, partridge- 

bixd , see quot. ; partridge-breast, -breasted 
(aloe), the name of an American species of aloe 
{A 2 oevartegata) \ partridge-cane* seePABTHiDGE- 
WOOD I , partridge cochin, a vanety of cochin- 
china fowl {Cent, Etctl) ; partridge-dove, a local 
name given to a gionud-dove of Jamaica {Geotry- 
gon enstatd), also called mountain-witch (ground- 
dove), partridge-hawk, the Noith- American 
goshawk {Asiur aUicaptllus) , paxtiidge-legged 
clover : see quot. , partndge pea, (t?) a speckled 
or mottled variety of field pea; (^) a yellow- 
flowered leguminous plant {Cassia Chamsscrisia) 
of U S • called also sensitive pea; (t) a plant 
{Heisteria cocctnea, N O. Olacinese) having red 
fruits enclosed m an enlarged fieshy calyx ; par- 
tridge-plgeou, an Australian pigeon {Geophaps 
scnptd), one of tbebionzewings; partridge-shell, 
a large univalve shell {Dohum perdix) with pai- 
tridge-like mottlings, a paitndge tun ; partridge- 
shot, (a) = sense 3a; {b) shot suitable for shooting 
paitiidges ; f partndge tun, Conch., a shell of one 
of the two groups into which Cuvier divided the 
genus Dobmn (see Tun, Tunshell) ; partridge- 
vine « Paiitkidge-beert a. (Funk 1895). Also 

PABrniDGE-BEBBY, -W OOD. 

X87X J Burroughs lVake-Rcibtn,Adirmdac (1884) ibo Here 
. I met my beautiful singer, the hermit-thrush. ,Aboy said 
It was the * *parLriclge-bird no doubt from the resemblance 
of Its note, when disturbed, to the cluck of the partridge. 

Greenhouse Comp 1 103 Alee vanegata, ^partridge- 
breast 1858 Glenny Card Everyday Bk, 191/1 The 
various Aloes, of which, the *Partridge.hieabted is at the 
head 1864 Tennyson P 382 These *paitndge- 

breeders of a thousand years. 1843 Holtzapfffl Turning 
I ^xg Some of the smallest palms are imported . for walkmg- 
sticks under the names of ’^partndge and Penang canes, etc. 
1852 C, W, Hoskyns Talpa 127 The *partndge-chick had 
found cool midday covert under the young turnip-leaf. 1829 
Col Hawker Diary (1893) II. 3 This is not a professed 
*pailridge country i^x Darwin Desc Man u xiu, (x6m) 
380 In these ^ParLridge-dances, the birds assume the 
strangest attitudes. 1892 Greener Breech-Loader 223 In 
*partiidge-driving the stations are frequently changed, and 
the object u, to break up the coveys as early as possible m 
the day. ^1470 Henryson Mor Fab ix {Wolf ^ Fox) 
XXVI, It IS ane side of salmond, as it wair, And callour, 
pjpand like ane *pertrik ee, 1867 F Francis At^lwg vi. 
(1880) 244 The * Partridge Hackle. Dressed similarly to the 
last fly X781 Latham Geu Synopsis Buds I. i 78 This 
bird was sent from Severn River, Hudson’s bay, where it 
was called Speckled “^^Pai tridge Hawk. 1807 Young Agric. 
Essex 1 8 It [the ‘red ’ land] yields clover, but the plant 
will fatten nothing, they call it *partndge leg’d clover, 
with red stalks and small leaves. x8^ Penny Cycl XVII 
438/2 The *Partiidge-like plumage of the. Quails 

Westm. Gaz 23 June 8/a The tmainous, a partridge- 
like hiid of South America 1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. 
IV, I must t^e care of my *partiid^e mew. I shall have 
some .man or other set all my partndges at liberty 1759 
H, Wai pole JUtt H Mam 13 Dec (1846) IV 7 Fourteen 
thousand soldiers and nine generals taken, as it were, in a 
’<paitiidge-netl xSxa Sir J. Sinclair Syst Hush, Scot, i. 
225 The ^partridge pea may be sown m May, but no other 
field variety, x^ H, Stephens Bk, Farm II. 370 The 
Cartridge, gr^ maple, or Marlborough pea, is suited for 
light soils and late situations x866 Treas Bot 574/1 
Hezstena cocctnea . is a native . . pai ticularly of MaLtinique, 
where the Fiench call it Boib perdrix, which is a corrup- 
tion of Pois perdrix, signifying paitndge pea, the llesliy 
led fruits forming a favouiile food of pigeons and other 
birds. 1847 L. Leichhardt Overland EAped. 1 . 8 The *par- 
tridge pigeon {Geephaps scriptd) abounded in the Acacia 
groves. 185s Kingsley We^tw, Ho 111, [They] felt like 
a brace of ‘‘’partndge-poults cowering in the stubble 1840 
Penny Cjcl XVII. 436/x The well known object of every 
European ^parixidge-bhooter. 1683 R D, State ^Turkey 
153 Laden with . pieces of non, and ^partridg-shot. X769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Saefteis de mtiiailUs, 
grape-shot, or paitndge-bhot 1833 G. A McCall 
Frontiers (1868) 263 A load of partndge-shot 1837 Penny 
Cycl IX. 4s6/x Dohum, Cuvier has separated the species 
into two sections, viz. Ike Tuns [Dohum) &nd tlie ''^Paitndge 
Tuns {Perdix of de Montfort). 1599 Shaks, Much Ado 11 
1 155 There’s a ^Partndge wing saued, foi the foole will 
eate no supper that night 

Hence Fa*xtridginff vbl, sb., shooting partiidges; 
(cf, blackberrytng and -iNol i c). 

185^ Steel PottePs Thumb (189^) loB, I don’t, remember 
how It happened We were partridging, I suppose, 

Pa*rtridffe-be*rry. Name of two North 
American plants, and their fniit ; a. MtUhella 
repens (N.O. Ctnchonaceei), a trailing evergreen 
herb with edible but insipid scarlet berries ; also 
partridge-vine, b. Gaulfheria proewnbem 
(N.O. Ertcaceae), the Ceboker-bbeey or Wiiteer- 
GBEBN, whose red bernes furnish food for partridges 
and o^er animals. 

Phil, Trans XXIX. 63 Another Plant, ..Partridge* 
beAie^ excellent m curing the Dropsy. 1748 H. Ellis 
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lludi^ons Bay i6q Shrubs bearing red and black Bernes, 
which the Partridges feed on, therefore called Partridge 
Bernes 1871 J. Burroughs Wake Rohin^ Hemlocks (1884) 
79 the foot of a rouch, scraggy yellow biich, on a bank 
of club mossjsonchlyinlatd withpartridge-berryand curious 
shining leaves lE^S T. Hill Fnie Ord Stud fli Our 
American plant Gaultheriais called 111 some sections Winter- 
green, in others Partridge-berry. 

t PaTtridger. Ods, Also 7 partringer. [a 
AF. *perdri£/i0ur, perdngeouif m OY.peidnseifr 
partridge-hunter, f perdnch, -ris parUidge,] One 
who hunts or catches partridges 
x6ox F Tatc liottseh Old Edw, II § 59 (1876) 45 A 
partnnger x6xx Cotgb ^erdf iseur, a Partridger, or Part- 
ridge-t^er, also, an OMcer that hath the conunaund of 
that Game, m France 

Pa'rtridge-wood. 

1 , A hard red wood, much prized for cabinet work, 
also used for walking and umbrella sticks, obtained 
from the W Indies, having darker parallel stripes, 
once thought to be the wood of the partridge-pea, 
I/cjslena coicima^ now supposed to be (at least m 
pait) obtained from the leguminous tree Andvra 
tnermis ; called also pheasant-wood, 

1830 LiNDLEviVff^ Syst Bot 78 1 he wood of Iletsieria. 
coccinea is the Partridge wood of the cabinet-makers, c 1863 
J Wylde in Ctrc, Sc I 172/2 [Descr of a machine] These 
tubes are terminated by circular knobs, winch enclose jets 
of partudge-wood, shaped of a cylindrical form, and having 
a jet somewhat resembling a bats-wing gas-buiner 1898 
hloRRis Austral Eng,^ Patiridge-wood,!i\iot\iex; name for 
the Cabbage-Palm, 

2 . A name for the appearance of wood when 
attacked by the saprophytic fungus Stereum frusUt- 
losuniy on account of its speckled colour, 

1894 Somerville & Ward tr. Hartt^s Bis Tries 203 
1 helephora Perdix A form of disease which is very common 
in tlie oak throughout the whole of Germany is known as 
^partridge wood^on account of the peculiar discoloi ation 
which it induces in the wood. 1899 Masses Text hk, of 
Plant Diseases 172 

Partschinite(pa itjinoit) Mn, [tOtr patt- 
schirit as named 1847 Partsch of Vienna 

+ -ITE 1 .] A Silicate of iron, aluminium, and 
magnebuim, occunmg in auiiferous sand. 

[1854 Dana Mm 501 Fartschin found in grains in small 
monoclinic crystals ] 1868 I did 293 Paitschimte. 
tPaTfcsman. Sc Obs In 6 partaaman. [f, 
pa 7 tis opart's, Y^ossGS&iyQ of Pabt sh . cf. ddjfsmm,] 
One who has a part or shaie, a partaker, sharer. 

13*3 Douglas Mneis xii vii 132 To mak the partisinaii of 
gret senjeory 1363 W1H51 t Whs. (1890) II 45 marg , Obserue 
guid Cliristiaue, that you be partismaii of tliir blissingis. 

Fa*rt-so*ng. [f Pakt sb, lo + S okg ] A song 
for Ihiee or more voice-parts, usually without 
accompaniment, and in simple haimony (not with 
the parts independent as in the glee, or contra- 
puiitally ticated as in the madrigal), 

[1397 J Dowlan d {title) The first Booke of Songes or Ayres 
of fowre partes with Tableture for the Lute, 1698 Purclll 
Oipheus Brttann 39 A Two Part Song, in Epsowe-We/ls ] 
1850 (^i/^if)Novel]o’s Part Song Book No i Hid p i, It is 
intended to select some of the most striking of these German 
choruses and part-songs, for insertion 1894 Hall Caehe 
Manxman iv vi 221 He went over to the piano and they 
sang a part song. 

PartB-takmg : see Pabtakino 2 0 , 

Partterig, obs f Paetsidgi!. Parfcuisan, 
obs. f Paetisan^. Partrurb, obs. f. PERruBB. 

+ Fa^rtnre \ Obs, pf. Part v, + -ube, after 
departure \ but cf. OF paiieure, pai ture division, 
separation, from parhr see Part v ] llepaiture 
1367 Turberv To his Loue, long absent Epit , etc 65 b, 
For since your parture I haue lead a lothsome slate 1387 T 
Hughfs MisforU Arlhui v 1 in Hazl Dodsley IV 333 
Yet let my death and parture rest obscure 1623 C Fitz 
Geffry Alisha i Klisha his complaint at the p.Liture or 
rapture of Elijah from him into Heauen 
tPaTture^. Obs [ad L pajturay f parcre, 
part- to bring forth’ see -ure] The bunging 
foilli of young, or bearing of fuiit , that which is 
biought forth, offspring, produce 
1^88 J 'B.ksxex Disc Prabl 67Theflowers,seedes, berries, 
fiuits, gums^ or other parture of trees 01 shrubs 1397 A M 
Gmllemeaus Fr Chirwrg asb/a Some woenieu are lo 
m^h aOfiighted of the parture or Childbirth 
Farturiate (paitiuo iwk) , v rare, [irreg. f, 
L. parluri-re + -ate 3 ] a tntr To bring tortli 
young, to bear fuut, h, tmns To bring forth 
ififio Hickcringill famaica (1661) 33 This Tree Pai- 
turiates eveiy Monetb, and will have fifty or sixty Nuts at 
a burthen 1866 J ]] Rose Ir Ovid^ Met 18 And then did 
mother earth partunate Spontaneously Ibid, 161 The 
goddess great, paituriating twins —• Fash i 6^ The 
matrons vowed not to parturiate, And slew their offspring 
111 its embryo state. 

Farturience (pajtiuo*ricns). ra;e~K [f. L. 
pat Iw lent-em , see Partitkient and -ekcb.] The 
action of giving birth ; partuiition 
1833 Hew Monthly Mag, V 361 His helpmate m annual 
partcinence is seen. 

Farturieucy (pailiuoTiensi). [f. as prec. + 
-lEor.] Partiinent condition 01 quality, (Usually 
fig in refeience to ideas, etc ) 

1633 Urquhart Jewel Wks (1834) 210 From whose brains 
have already issued offsprings every whit as considerable, 
with parturiencis for greater births. x686 H, Morl Real 


Pres vii 49, I believe in the Authors thereof there was 
a kind of Partunency, and more confused Divination of 
that Truth 1736 Bericfi ey Querist App 11 § 253 A more 
general partunency with respect to politicks and public 
counsels. 

Farturient (paitiuo*nent), a, [ad, L. par- 
iuHenSy -ent-y^x pple. of parinnre lo be m labour, 
to travail, to be pregnant, desiderative of pat hey 
part- to bring forth ] 

1 . About to bring forth or give birth ; travaiLng; 
transf, bearing fruit 

X598 G Harvey Four Lett, 111 Wks (Grosart) I 199 More 
. then the whole Supplication of the Parturient Mountaine 
j^97 A M. Gmllemeau's Fr Chtrutg ssb/a Ofthepartu- 
nent woman 1637 Hawkf Killing is M 56 Thus have . 
Allen’s partunent mountaines produced a pittiful and ridi- 
culous Mouse. xe<S7 Jer Taylor Semi for Year, Snppl 
UL 37 The plant that is ingrafted, must also be partunent 
and fruitful x86x W B ’Bhookv, Out w Gaitbaldiwi 26,1 
saw Annita Garibaldi, the now partunent motlier, lie down ,, 
to die 

2 . fig. Ready to bring forth 01 produce some- 
thing; big or ‘in travail’ with (a discovery, idea, 
principle, etc ). 

x5^9 Nashe Lenten Stujfe Wks. (Grosart) V 248 Not the 
diniinutiuest nooke or creuise of them but is parturient of 
the like simeiofiiciousnes x668 M CasaiIbom Cteduhty 
(1670} 121 That the whole world in a manner, since the 
Creation, hath been partunent, or in travel of this great 
tiuth, and mystery, till the birth of Christ 1807 J, Barlow 
Columb \iri 144 l^reedom, parturient with a hundred states, 
Confides them to your hand. 1850 Gbote Greece 11 Ixvui. 
VIIL 621 'I he fresh and unborrowed offspriM of a really 
parturient mind 

8. Of or pertaining to parturition 
1748 Richardson C/am^^tiSio) VII xcii 382 Describing 
the parturient throes i860 Tanner 40 Because 

the partunent process in domesticated animals is easy or 
difficult, in proportion as they are subjected to a life of toil 
X893 Syd, Soc Lex , Partunent apoplexy, a puerperal dis- 
ease occurring m cows 

Farturifacient (paitiQonf^Jlent), a andj^. 
[f. 'h,parturire to travail + -paoient.] a. adj 
Serving to accelerate parturition b. sb, A medicine 
having this piopeity. - Oxytocic a, and sb, 

1833 Dunglison Med, Lex, Pat iunfacteni, parturient 
X867 C. H Harris Did Med 'J ermmol , Parturifacient, 
in Obstetrics, that which promotes or causes parturition 
x886 Bni Med, Jrnl 27 Mar. 614/a [He] calls attention to 
the value of mistletoe as a partunracient 
fPa'rturmg, ppl a, Obs rare [After L. 
pat turtens ] Par tui lent, 

*597 A M Gmllemeau*s Fr Clururg 35 b/2 Certifyed 
lieereof, as wel of the parturinge woman, as of theMidwyfe 
Barburiometer (paitiiionp infrai). [irieg £ L. 
parturhe (see next) + -ometbr ] (See quol ) 

1890 m Cent Did 1893 Syd Soc Lex , Partunomeier, 
LeamaiCs An instrument for indicating the effective move- 
ment of the advanang part of the ovoim or foetus at any 
moment during parturition. 

t FartUTXOUS, a, Obs, rare, [irreg f L. par- 
iw ire to bring forth, or partura beanng + -oub.] 
Of or pertaining to parturition. 

1604 Drayton Moses ii Poems (1810) 482/1 Stining with 
pain in the parturious throes 

t Fartu*ritie. Obs, tote. In 5 parturite 
[f L partiir-us about to bring forth (or f. stem of 
pat turl-re) + -ity ] - Partuiution i. 
c 1440 Lonplich Mei tin 924 Swich as to niester scliolde be 
That longeth to wommans paiturite 

Farturitiott (paJtiun’Jan), [ad L parluriti- 
on-eni, n of action f. parturJre see Parturient ] 
1 The action of bunging forth or of being de- 
livered of young , childbirth. (Chieily in technical 
use ; also^ ) 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud EP ij 6 The conformation of 
pails IS necessarily required also unto the parturition or 
very birth it selfe. 1799 Med, Jml I 157 Case of difficult 
Partuiition 1877 Final PhiUs 127 What Rospe 

termed Nature in the act of parturition. 

-t 2 . Thai wluch is brought forth; a ‘birth’; 
olTspung. In quot fig Obs, rare 
1639 0 Wai kfu Oratory viu xxy The ardency of love, 
which we have lo any new parturition, is by some space of 
time abated, after that we have diverted to some other 
ii^loyment, 

Parturitive (pailiu® ritiv), a, rare, [f. ppl. 
stem of L. parturite + -i^e ] Inclined or tending 
to parturition , in quot. catachr. Relating lo pifr- 
turition ; obstetric. 

x83a Ly iTON My Novel xil. xi. According to the piophecies 
of parturitive science 

Farty (pa rti), sb. Forms • 3-7 paartye, (3-4 
partite), 4-5 partx, (4 peril, 4-5 -y, 5 parte, 
perte (?) , pi 4 partijs, 4-5 parteis, -eys, partise, 
-yse, 5 partice, -yce), 4-7 partie, (5, 7 pertie, 
6 . 5 V:. pairtie, -y, 7 partee), 4- party. [ME. 
partieypartye, a F partte (i2lhc. in Littr^)=Pr., 
Sp, paritda, It, partita lit, a parting or division, 
from fern, pa pple of L. pariire, It. partire, F. 
partir, s$e Part v. This sb (analogous to those 
in -ata, -ada, -ade, “de, -y) in some senses coincided 
with or superseded part. Part sb. But m some 
uses the Eng, sb answeis to F parti. It partite •— L 
partitum that which is divided, shared, or allotted. 
Final mute e in Bug being often dropped 01 added with- 


out reference to derivation, it is not possible to separate the 
senses belonging to paiti from those belonging to pat tie, 
and the arrangement here is m many points provisional.] 

I. Part, portion, side. [= F. pat tie "I ^ 

+ 1 , A division of a whole, a part, portion, share ; 
an aliquot part , a part or member of the body ; 
cf. Pabt sb, 1-7 Obs, 

c 1290 .S’ Eng Leg I 231/418 pat he for clef is foule bouk 
in pie partyes at \>e laste X297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8112 Hii 
departede verst hor ost as m vour partye a X300 Cursor M, 
2094 pe werld es Delt in thrm parteis [v r partijs] sere. 
Ibid 13583 O godd him semes ha na perti 1362 Langl. 
P /*/ A I 7 pe moste parti of J»e peple X387 Trlvisa 
Htgden (Rolls) 1 103 ludea is a kyngdom of Syria a party 
of Palestyna 1433 of Farit IV. 475/2 In party of 

payment of the said I li X497 Bp Alcock Motts Perfect, 
E ij b/i Bewteuous in colour of al partyes of theyr bodyes. 
X526 Tindale Matt xxvii 51 The vayle of the temple was 
rent in two parties X54X R. Copland Guydon's Q^est, 
Chtrutg, In what partye of the ^oldre is it? X628G0KE 
On Litt, 47 Out of a generall, a party may be excepted, as 
out of a manor an acre 1634 Gataklb Disc Apol. 69 To 
prov the truth concerning an over great partie of them. 

t b. Phr. A party (see A-party), in patty : in 
part, partly; somewhat, a little. Also (i 5-1 7th c.) 
simply party (elhpt. or advb.), in pait, partly 
(= Part sh {adv,) B). So for the more patty, 
etc , a great patty, in gieat part, lo a large 
extent ; (cf. Pabt sb, V), Obs 
CZ330 R Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) X1749 When pei 
were stilled a party, llirsl spak sire Ohel. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce m, 29a He sail eschew It In party. £ri^o Wyciif 
Wks (16B0) 389 In sum londis hooly, & in ynglonde for f;e 
more party. Ibid, pe lordis ben vndo in gretc party xsSa 
1 Cor xiii. 12 Now 1 knowe of parly, tbanne forsooth 
I schal knowe as and I am knowj n c 1400 Gaanelyn 392 
Now I haue aspied thou art a party faU CX440 Caiguavc 
Life St Kath iv 859 Uhus paity with witte, party wytli 
nygtamauncy She perueiteth cure lond in wonder wise 
CX430 hletliiiTx, 1 knowe thynges that be for to come a 
preie part> e, x45o~x530 Myrr our Ladye 38 Like lo this 
in party X473 warkw Chron, (Camden) 11 Alle Englonde 
for the moie partye hatyd hym 1378 Lyie Dodoens 11 
Ixxvii 25X Sometimes all white, and sometimes partie white. 
x688 R Holme Annoury 111 197/1 Iheir [Deacon’s] Office 
, IS party Humane, party Divine, 
t 2 . A part of the world, region, district (usually 
pl,)\ «Pabtj^ 13. Obs, 
v^,, K Alts. 49x0 Thoo that wonelh in the est partie. 
c X400 Destr, Troy 305 Mony prouyns and perties were put 
out of belle, f 1400 Three Kings Cologne 123 In all pe 
partyes & kyngdoms of pe cest X536 Siarkfy England i. 
1 2 Dyueise partyes be^'ond the see. 1378 T NicuoLAb Lr 
Cortes* Hist, W, Ind, (1596) 17 Freely lo goe and trafficke 
into those parties 

fb. Side; direction, ‘quarter’ of the compass : 
= Pabt sb, 14 Obs, 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) XX 91 And a man liare take 
a spere and sett It euen m ^ erthe at midday, it makcz na 
schadowe till na paity. 24 I undale* s Uis, 1973 'lliay 
hanged thykke on like party, 1347 Boordl Intt od Kttowl 
xxii, (1870} 177 Marchauntes passeth fiom both parties by 
the water of Tiber, 1383 T VVasiiincion tr. mchola/s 
Voy II xviii 51 The Northeast wind comming from the 
arty of Aictus whiche m gretk signifieth a she Bear. X5B8 
Mlllis Bnefe Insti D iv, In the Debitor partte. And 
in the Cl editor party of the Leager. 

+ 3 , ?A pait of a matter, a point, particular, 
matter, affair ; respect. (Cf. Part sh, 2 c.) Obs, 
X390 Gowlr Conf III 46 His hourcs of Astronomic He 
keiieih as for that pailie which longeth to thiiispeccion Of 
lose and his affeccion 2439 E, £ Wills (1882) 113 Y be- 
quetb to cche of niy seide executouis for his labor in this 
party to be had, Cs 1509 Hawes Past Pleas xi. (Percy 
Soc ) 47 No we after this, for to make relacyon Of famous 
relhoryke so in this paity, As to the fourth part, Pro- 
nouncyacyon, 1 slial it shew anone ryght openly, 

1 4 ? State, condition, plight, predicament tate 
(7X440 Ceneiydes 3318* If thu', quod he, ‘had done after 
my rede, Thu shuldest not now haue ben in tliib parte ’ 
[rimes vteily, iiewelly] X483 Caxton Pans 4 5 Ye see 

in what party we be now 

6. bide in a contest, in a dispute, a con ti act, or 
the like , cause, interest : « Part sb 15, ? Obs, or 
merged in 6 On (in) a patlyx on one side 
t To dtaw to parties : to take sides. 
a X300 Cut SO) M 729 Bath ar now on a partie to conftind 
[hiinj vmt trechene. Ibid, 7470 And her i cede mi self redi, 
For to light for vr parti [v r party]. 1393 Langl, P PI 
C II 95 And for no lordene loue leue jje trewe partye, 141X 
Ralls of Parti HI 650/1 The ordenance , , made beiweii 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert lir- 
whit on that other partie rx45o Merlin xta And whan 
thei were alle assembled to-geder, thei were wellvij"'* on his 
partye X5X2 Ad 4 Hen VIII, c. xo A pane of Indentures 
inadebetweu your Highnes on the oon partie and William 
Couitency on the other partie, 2548 XJdall, etc Erasm, 
Par Pref 16, I cannot tell on whose partie first to com- 
mence 1368 Grafton Chron II, 289 Maiiye feates of armes 
were there done on both parties, c 2386 C’lESS Pfmiirokb 
Ps cxviir vi, Jehova doth my party take, 1649 in J, 
Hoinngton Def Rights Untv Oxf!>ta{\(nyA 32 What hath 
been said on either party 1734 Fielding Jon Wild i xi, 
By the contrary party men olten made a bad bargain with 
the devil. 18^ Milman Lat Chr, vii v, (1864) IV 153 
Rome Mas on that party which at tha time (xmld awe her 
with the greatest power or win her by the oiobt lavndi wealth, 
t b On (or of) my party ; on my behalf, on my 
part (OF- ma partie, F, de ina part). For, on 

{in, of) my party ,* as far as I am concerned, as for 
my part, on my part • so for, m, his party, etc. 
(cf. Pabt sh 25, 27, 28). Obs 
a X300 Cursor M, laSio (Cotk) Tell Jiom soth, 0 [Gdtt,, 
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Trm < 30 , Fair/ of] mi parti Ii,d 15196 (Cott ) Til )ie 
lauerd o pat hus Yee sai on mi parti, pat he yow wald len 
sum place 1390 Gowr Ctmf III 196 , 1 thenke also for 
mi partie Upon the lawe of Juene, c 1430 Freemasonry 
(Halliw ) 29 Ihey schul enquere every mon On his party, «is 
wyl as he con 150a Atkvnson tr De Imiiatiom lu xi 206 
Thou, good lorde, fulfyll that I want of my partye 1542 
Udall Erasm Apoph loi If they beleved any offense on 
their partie against die Goddes. 

c t Tb hold party (obs ), to make cite ' 5 party 
good . to make good one’s cause, or position 
CX350 fFill, Palerne 3643 His men miat nou^t meyntene 
here owne, Prestly to hold party to puple pat hem folded 
X63X Hfyi in St George 'lo make good his pirty, against 
these seveiall Squadrons, 1662 J Davies tr uleartm' Voy 
Ambasi, 6 A man hath much ado to make his patty good 
against them Ignats] xBog-za Mar Edgeworth ^’ivntn 
XU, Julia has made her party good with him, for he wntes 
me word he cannot part with her 
td/ A league, confederacy ; a conspiracy, plot 
x6a^ Capf Smith Virginui 88 Hee had such parties with 
all his bordering neighbours. 1640 in liofnition Papers 
(Camden) App 261 The said Marques made many proffeis 
of great parties within the Realme of Scotland 
n A company or body of persons. 

6. concr Those who are on one side m a contest, 
etc., considered collectively , a number of persons 
united in maintaining a cause, policy, opinion, etc., 
in opposition to others who maintain a diffeient 
one ; a body of partisans or adheients. In eaily 
instances (usually), One of the two ‘sides* or 
bodies of combatants arrayed against each other, 
as m a battle or tournament 


1297 E, Glouc. (Rolls) 1445 He sei j>at hor parLie [v r 


fully m her power, )j® '^eculer party may go pipe wih an 
yuy left for eny lordeschipis |>at j>e clerkis wUle 3eue hem 
ajen CX430 Lyog. Afm, Poems (Peicy Soc.) 4 The meyer 
Made hem hove in rengis twayne, A strete betwene eche 
party lyke a walle 2502 Ord Ctysten Men (W, de W, 1506) 
Prol s Taking part yj suche prechers weren of y» party 
of Ihesu cryst XS84P0WEL Lloyds Camhna. 284 Euene 
partie returned home. 2:1625 Fletcher Chances v 111, My 
end is mirth, And pleasing, if I can, all parties. 17x4 I?opb 
Lei to Jervas 27 Aug j I expect no greater from the Whig 
party, than the same Liberty —A Curse on the Word Party, 
which 1 have been forced to use so often in this Peiiod 1 Z7<^ 
Robertson Chas Vy vi Wks 1826 IV 84 Thus ended a war 
in which both parties exerted their utmost strength 18x3 
Sou nicy March to Moscow v, It was through thick and thin 
to Its party true , Its back was buff, and its sides were blue 
1871 Freeman Norm Conq (1876) IV xviu 126 A party 
of order had sprung up among all classes of Englishmen 
b. abstr The system of taking sides on public 
questions, the system of parties , attachment to or 
zeal for a party, party feeling or spiiit; paitisaiiship. 

1729 Butler Serm Love Neieht 11 Wks 1874 II 163 
The spirit of party, which unhappily prevails amongst 
mankind. 1774 Goldsm RetaJ. 32 Here lies our good 
Edmund [Burke] .Who, born for the universe, narrowed his 
mind, And to party gave up what was meant for mankind 
x 8 az J W Croker Dtary 23 June, Party is in England 
a stronger passion than love, avarice, or ambition. X841 
Gen P Thompson (18^) VI 32 Party means being 

of any but the right party, which is every man’s own For 
when it is the right, then none will call it pai ty In fact it 
is the ill-natured, or as Jeremy Bentham called it, the dys- 
logistic word, for everybody except a man's self and friends, 
xfiia Westm Gaz. i Feb 1/3 Party is the embodiment of 
certain principles, beliefs, persuasions, which are commonly 
held by all who belong to it as essential to the right conduct 
o^ubiic affairs 

7. Mil, A detachment or small body of troops 


selected for a particular service or duty. 

164^-6 Pr,Ru^it^syrnl mEng Hist Rev (i89B)XIIL 
740 March Sunday, a partie from Oxford, surprise 
Abingdon; but were beatten out 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reh vr S 250 Sir John Berkley with a good party volant, 
of horse and dragoons, .visiting all places m Devon, took 
many pusoiiers of name. X77a Ann Reg, 73V3 Surprizing 
several of their posts, routing their parties, and destroying 
their magazines 1853 Stocqueler Mtht, Encycl, s v, 
Reermting Parties are a certain number of men, under an 
officer or non commissioned officer, detached from their 
respective battalions for the purpose of enksting men — 
Finng Parties are those who are selected to fire over the 
grave of any one interred with military honours.— 

Parties consist of small detachments of men who are 
employed on fatigues which are not purely of a milit^ 
nature 1900 Westm Gaz a June 7/2 A few minutes after 
they had passed our demolition party destroyed the line 
t b. Upon party ^ on the service upon which such 
a detachment is sent. Ohs, 


1709 Steele Tatler Ho. 18 i» 6 They have been upon 
Parties and Skirmishes, when our Armies have lam still 
1756 Wasihnoton Lett Writ 1889 1 334 Complaint mat 
the officers and soldiers upon party, take up the strays they 


find in the woods 1 , 1.1. 

' c transf, A gang of prisoners working together. 

X896 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 There are numbers of gangs 
or 'parties , as they are officially termed, working m the 
open. ..There is the quarry party, which works about two 
hundred yards from the prison 

8 A company of persons (rarely of animals); 
esp. a company formed or gathered together for 
a temporary purpose ; a body of persons travelling 
together or engaged in any common pursuit; a 
number of persons met together for amusement or 


entertainment, , 

Thus, a hunting or fishing party, a reading party, a house 
party ; to form a party to go to Switzerland, etc. 


1773 G White iS’tf/fort/^xxxviu (1789)97 , 1 have found 
these birds in little parties m the autumn cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. 1797 Mrs Radcliffe lialtan Piol 
(1836) 3 One of the party pointed him out to the friar 1805 
Ld, Collingwood 16 Dec m Nicolas Disp (1846) VII 242 
Iruly sorry am I that Calderwas not of the party. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xxi, A bench, which one might appro- 
priate to the entire and unparticipated use of one’s self and 
party, x86o Tyndall Glac 1 xxu 150 A party of gentle- 
men had started at three o’clock for the summit 1870 E 
Peacock RalfSh/rl, III 141 When the party were once 
more on their horses 

9 A gathering or assemblage for social pleasure 
or amusement , a soaal gathenng or entertainment, 
esp of invited guests at a private house. 

'J'hus, a dinner, tea, or suppei party, a garden or picnic 
party, to give a party, go to parties, etc. 

1716 L\i)v M W Montagu Let, to Mrs Smith s Aug, 
I rather fancy myself upon parties of pleasure 1728 Elua 
Heywood tr Mme de Gamed Belle A (1732) II 99 To en- 
treat we would favour her with our Company, to make a 
Party of Pleasure, which her Daughter had put her in mind 
of X754 Chatham Lett Nephew iv 24 Decline their 
parties with civility 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vm ix. f 6 
After the example of his excellency, 1 determined to give 
parties of my own Scipio, too, had his parties in the 
servants’ hall 1827 Lytton Pelham xv, The party was as 
stiff and formal as such assemblies invariably are 1902 
Westm, Gaz 20 Nov 7/3 The luncneon-party included four 
or five of Lord Rosebery’s personal guests 
1 10 A game or match, esp. at piquet « Paetie 
(F. partie ) Obs 

1726 [see Quadrillf sh 1 ] 1727 Gay Beg, Op 1 iv, He hath 
promis'd to make one this evening at a party of quadrille 
X73X Fielding Mod, Hnsb, iiu xi, I am confident that he 
lost the lost party designedly X770 C J cnncr Placid Man 
1 . nr. vii. 188 Sir Isaac was within a few points of ivinning 
the party 1796 Mrs M Robinson Angelina II 33 Let’s 
play a party at back-gammon 
lU. A Single person considered m some relation. 

11. Each of the two or more persons (or bodies of 
people) that constitute the two sides m some pro- 
ceeAng, as the litigants m an action at law, the 
Iversons who enter into a contract, who contract 
mariiage, etc. 

ci2go Behet 577 in Etig Leg, 123 Jif bi-twene tweie 
lewede men weie am striuinge, Opur bi-tuene a lewed man 
and a clerk be king wolde in his coui t hat plai scholde 
beon 1 driue, For ase niuche ase a lewed man he o partye 
was X377 Langl. P, pi B xiv 268 A h^t is 

maned porw brokage. As hi assent of sondrypartyes 01430 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 146 Eiienly dele twene these 
partyes tweyii. 1467 Waieff, Aich in io /4 Rep llisi 
MSS, Comm App. v 305 There shal none of the saide 
counsaile passe in no juie betwene party and party 
X489 Caxton Fayies of A vt x 257 The party playntyf 
that IS to saye he that calletb that other whiche is 
party deffendaunt 21x568 Saiir Poems Reform xlvji 
100 Becauss their bandis wer reddy to be proclamit The 
pairteis mett and maid a fair contrack. 1596 Danett 
tr Comtnes (16x4) 190 The King neuer meant to accom- 
plish this manage, because there was no equalitie between 
the age of the two parties. X704 J Harris Lex, Tec/in 
1 s, V., Those that make any Deed, and they to whom it is 
made, are called Parties in the Deed »26 Ayliffe 
Parergon 158 If a Bishop be a Party to a Suit, and ex- 
communicate his adversary , such Excommunication shall 
not disable or bar his Adversary from his Action 1853 
Maurice Proplu ^ Kings xx 343 It appears to be a narra- 
tive wntten by a third party. 1857 Baden Powell Chr 
without fudaism 139 The word signifies, generally, 

any legal act or deed ; whether of one party, as a will or 
‘ testament *, or of two, as a covenant 

Hence aitiiby party -‘Ond-party^ as between the 
two parties in an action at law 
1895 Daily News 31 Oct 5/6 The levelling down of 
solicitor and client costs to the party-and-party scale, X898 
Westm, Gaz, 4 May 1/3 The distinction which is known as 
' party and party ’ costs and ' solicitor and client * costs. 

t b Hence, An opponent, an antagonist Obs, 
(Cf. F forte partiCi a powerful antagonist ) 
cx5ao Mehtsine 262 , 1 doubte me to haue shortly a strong 
werre & to haue a doo with a strong partye 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis VII. iv 38 Ilk ane bew his party for to irk 1572 ti 
Buchanan's Detect, Eiij b, He is denyit of his fremdis and 
seruandis quha suld haue accompanyit him to his honour and 
suretie of his lyfe, in respect of the greitnes of his partie 

12, One who takes part, participates, or is con- 
cerned m some action or affair ; a participator ; aa 
accessory. Const, io^ formerly also tn 

X399 Thirnyng m Rolls of Parlt, HI 451/2 That he was 
nevere partie, no kaster, no willyng ne assentyng to the 
dethe of the Due of Gloucestie 15x2 Act 4 Hen VI II ^ 
c 9 PreambUy The said Edward was not previe ne partie 
to the offence of his Sonne z6o4Shaxs. v 1 86, I do 
suspect this Trash To be a party in this Imune X630 R 
Johnsoiis Kvigd, 6* Commw, 244 He also made himselfe 
a partie in the present quarrell X760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
ofQual, (1809) II. 158 , 1 would willingly have been a party 
in aiiy kind of wickedness X844 Dickens Mart Chuz 
lu, He was a party to all their proceedings X891 Law 
Rep, Weekly Notes 138/1 The defendant was a party to the 
making of the codicil 

1 13 One associated with another as counterpart , 
a fellow , a partner (esp. m marnage), a male Obs 
(chiefly Si). [OF. pariit (Godefroy).] 

1561 A Scott Peons (S T SJ J. 198 Thow w<a King 
Frances pairty maik and peir. XS63 WinJet Four Scotr 
Thre Quest Wks 1888 I ixo Quhiddirgif a man or woman 
being lang absent fra thair party, or haifand thair party 
impotent throw seiknea, may mary an ythir? 1651 tr 
De-htSnCaverad Don Fenise »4Q They fell upon this dis- 
course of marriage, saying that it was necess^ for every 
one, to take a party confoimable to his disposition. 


f b. An equal in a contest; a match. Sc, Obs 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot, (S T S.) I. 118 
Thinkand he sould be pairtie to the king and gif him 
battell Ibid, H 20 The govemour nor cardmaU durst 
nocht . gif thame battell bccausthay mycht nocht be pairtie 
at that tyme to thame. 

14 In extend ed sense : The individual person con- 
cerned or in question ; more vaguely, the person 
(defined by some adjective, relative clause, etc). 
(Formerly common and in serious use; now shoppy, 
vulgar, or jocular, the proper word bang person ) 
In the plural, the partiesy meaning *the persons is more 
toleiable, being susceptible of explanation as * the groups of 
persons'. 

CX460 Fortfscue Ahs ^ Ltm Mon xv (1885) 145 To 
make hem also ffauorable and parcial, as were the same 
seruantes, or the parties ))at so moved hem, X541 Act 33 
Hen, Vllly c. 12 § 9 The sergeant of the pantne, shall . 
guie bread to the partie that shal haue hib b'lnde so striken 
of 1579 W WiiKiNS 0 NCtf»/ 9 // 12 [They] 
thought the parties baptized of hetetiques, ought to be re- 
baptized agayne 1597 Bi> Andrewes Serm Zack xii 10 
Serm. (1631) 341 Not onely, it is we that have pierced the 
Party thus found slaine , but, that this Party, whom we 
have thus pierced, is even the Only begotten Sonne of tlie 
most High God i6ix B Jonson Catiline 11. ii iii T'ls 
the party, madame What party? Has he no name? 1621 
Burton .<4 Mel,m iv 1, u (1651) 655 [As] used by such 
parties as Moses, Elias, Daniel, Christ, and as his Apostles 
made use of it 1631 Heylin , 5 *^ George 303 That the 
partie nominated, bee a Gentleman of name and armes. 
1684 R Johnson Man Physick i. iiu 33 When the fit is 
coming or upon the Party, blow up some sneezing-powder 
into the Nostrils 177a Coi lignon m Phil Trans LKIl 
467 If done immediately after the poity’s death. 1823 
vVoRDsw. Prose IVhs III 206 The party was not known to 
me, though she lived at Hawkshead 1843 J H. Newman 
Miracles 59 St Paul's supernatural power was doubted at 
Connth by the very parties who had seen his miracles and 
been his convert^ 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd Men II v. 
63 ‘ Do you know, my Lord ', (said the old party solemnly), 
b. With a: A person. Now low colloquial or 
slang (In early ex.araples from sense ii.) 

[X650 Earl Monm. tr l^enault's Man bee Guilty 191 She 
should be innocent, if she u ere not fastened to so guilty 
a Party a 1654 Gataker Antid Eri our{y.6^o) 14 A partie 
offends and wrongs his Neighbor ] x686 Lond Gaz No, 
2149/4 A Red Scailet Ckak .. delivered to a wrong Party 
by Mr Capers at the Bells of Osney X770 Foote Lame 
Lover 111 Wks 3799 11 8z There is, likewise, another party, 
for whom a place ought to be kept X855 Bagehot Lit 
Stud I. 304 ' From what you tell me, sir’, said an American, 
.'I should say he was a go ahead party'. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C, Ser 11 1 . iv, 185 Calumny herself has been 
a most calumniated 'party', to use the mercantile slang word 
of the day 1870 M Collins Vivian 11 . vi. xx6 She was a 
piofessedly pious party 

IV. Senses of doubtful affinity, mostly repr. F. 
parti. 

tl5. A decision on one side or the other, a 
determination, resolution esp, in to take a party 
(cf. Id, prendre son parti), Obs, 

*585 T. Washington tr Nttholay's Voy r xix 23 The 
souldiers setting al honor aside, . concluded together to 
take some party. X702 Vanbrugh False Fnmd l Wks 
(Rtldg ) 398/x, 1 am not come to ask counsel my party is 
taken 1760 Hist m Ann Reg 6-7 He had two parties to 
take, either tokeep within the town, .or to march out. He 
resolved on the latter party. 

tl6, A person to marry, considered in respect 
of desn ability ; a (good 01 bad) match or offei. 
(See PabtI.) The first quot. is quite uncertain. 

[1423 Jas. I Ktngis Q. xlnii, Now gif there was gud 
partye, god It wote ] X055 Theophama She easily con- 
descended to so advantagious a party. 1789 Charlotte 
Smith Eihelutde (1814) V 200 Try to make lum look upon 
either of your daughters as a desirable party for him. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes I 296 A girl in our society accepts 
the best party which offers itself. 

+ 17. A proposal, an offer Obs, 

1653 H Cogan tr, Pinto's Tiav xlix, 241 As such a one 
I accept of the party thou dost present me with, obliging 
myself to render thee the two passages of Savady free. 1765 
H. Walfolf Otranto v. (1834) 241 Manfred accepted the 
party, and, to the no small grief of Isabella, accompanied 
her to her apartment. 

V. 18 attnb, and Comb, t 'a. atinb, or as 
adj, (with sbs.) or as adv (with adjs ), in sense 1 b : 
In part, partial (or partially) ; = Pabi B, Pabcbl B . 
ab party-bawd^ fulfilling^ -halting^ -payment \ 
t party-gilt adj « Paeoel-gilt. Also party- ver- 
dict, one person’s share or part of a joint verdict. 

X473 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 226 A couple of 
salt salers party gilt X497 Naval Acc Hen, VII (i^6) 140 
In partie payment of the sayd warraunt 1593 Shakii 
RiCh, Hy I 111 234 Thy sonne is banibh'd vpon good aduice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gaue, 16x0 B Jonson 
Alch ni w. My deare Delicious compeere, and my partie- 
bawd X633 Ford Love's Scar xil in, Unfold What by the 
party -halting of thy speech Thy knowledge can discover 
169X Bevfrley Thous, Years Ktftgd. Christ 30 For all the 
swelling Rhetorick and seeiping Hyperboles, had but 
Parcy-iulfillings before, 

b attrtb or as at^, with sense as in Party- 
wail, q V , as party arch,fince-waH sUntUnre, 
18JZ-16 J Smith Panivama Sc, Art 1 , 267 They inust 
have a party-wall, with a party-arch or arches of the thick- 
ness of a brick and a half at the least, to the first and second 
rate 1823 P Nicholson Praci Build 363 Proprietors of 
houses and grounds must give three months* notice to pull 
down old party-walls, party-arches, party fence walls, or 

5 oarter partitions. Gwilt Archtl, (ed. 7) Gloss., 

'arty Fence Watty a wall separating the open ground in 
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one occupation fiotn that in another j each ownei having a 
right up to the centie of such wall, 1855 Act 18 ^ 10 Ftct» 
c 12a § 3 ‘Party structuie ' shall indude party walls, and 
also partitions, arches, floors, and other structmes sepaiat- 
ing buildings, stories, or 100ms which belong to different 
owners. 

19 . Ordinary attributive uses (often hyphened) and 
combinations, chiefly in sense 5 (often = Pabtisan 
B,), as pmty-adminisirahon^ -author, -chef, 
-coiztesi, -cry, -dimnon, -feeling, -fury, -goveni- 
uunt, -leader, -lie, -list, -mahm^, -malice, -meast^e, 
-vionger, -pamphlet, -paper, -pohhcs (hence party- 
pohticaltsA},'), prejudice, quarrel, ^age,-spiriii^exic& 
patiy-spiiifed adj ), woman, witter, aeal, zealot, 
etc.; also (sense i or 5) ^ paity-iakei (= Pab- 
takee) ; (sense 7) paiiy-makm^, -war , (9) paHy 
fi*ock, -giving, ‘goer, (11) party-hunting, -witness* 
1735 Bolingbrokb On Parties vi 56 The Abettois of 
a *Pai ty-Administration 17x2 Addison Speci* No 457 F 4 
Our *Paity Authors will also afford me a great Vaiiety of 
Subjectsi 1865 Lowcix Wks (1890) V, 274 Mr Johnson 
has chosen to revive the paltry ^arty-cries X73S Boling 
BROKC On Partus 1. 2 Maintaining, or lenewingour *Paily 
Divisions X770 Genii Mag XL rat The Earl of Bute 
had not for a great while gone out of his own house, with- 
out being followed by one of those *paity-doggeis 179*” 
i8»3 DTsracli Cur Lit , Suppressors of MSS., All * party 
feeling is the same active spirit with an opposite direction, 
1883 S C Hall Retrospect 1 . 130 Party feeling ran fiight- 
fully high. 1898 Daily News 10 Dec. 6/3 *Paity froclcs for 
girls aged from ix to 16 years 1718 Blackmobc Alfred xi, 
(1723) 400 And *Party-Fury took the Rebells Side 1879 F . W 
Robinson Coward Cotuctence ii vi>, It did not seem a time 
for *paity-giving 1831 Society I 257 That young woman 
has the maimeis of a piactised ^party-goer, 187^ Froude 
Csesar 111 28 *Party government turns on the majoiities at 
the polling places. 17x8 Row clr Lucani 492 And bring the 
Potent *Paity-Leaders low 17x2 Addison No 507 
F 2 That abominable Practice of Party-lyiag . .a *Party.lie 
IS grown as fashionable an Enteitainment, as a lively Catch 
ora merry Stoiy x875^«0'r/.^r/^.lll 291/2 This voting., 
carried on by ^party-lists on differently colouied caids is 
practically open xyoa C Mather Mei^ Chr. vii 1 (18523 
490 Little piques .have misled all the neighbors, .into most 
unaccountable ^party-making. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t Misc. 
(1733) III. 280 If any is so zealous To he a *party-minion 
1727 De Foe Syst Mc^tc i. 11 (1840) sg The magic of 
the *party-nnongers 175* Popds Wks Y, 16 1. He began 
under twenty with furious * Parly-Papers, 1773 Mllmotii 
Rein, on Cato 142 The nanow and polluted channels of 
^party-polidcks 1788 Sheridan in Sluridqmana 99 Evei y 
♦party-prejudice has been overcome by a display of genius. 
1705 Stanhope ParapJir I. 50 By such inrontable Con* 
descensions on either side., they would laydown all ♦Party- 

S uarrek X7ii Addison Sped. No 57 F 4 That ♦Paity- 
lage vmich of late Yeais is very much crept into their 
Conversation. 1813 Scott Rokehy vr viii, Biute and blind- 
fold party rage 27x1 Addison Sped No 125 P3 A fuiious 
♦Party Spmt. exerts it self in Civil War and Bloodshed. 
1862 Farrar Early Chr II 87 Any he, howevei often 
refuted, is good enough for party sjui it 2483 Caih Anfl, 
^0/2 A Parte takei {A *Paititaker), pariiceps 2722 De 
Foe Col yack (1840) 229 The latter part of the campaign 
we made only a ♦party war 2829 Bbntiiam yfjtsiice ^ Cod 
Petti,, Air Petit, Justice 33 Say accordingly ♦party^ 
witnesses, «er testifying parties, 2723 Swift in Pope's 
Wks (1751) IX, 55 Fortune is both blind and deaf, and a 
Court-lady, but then she is a most damnable *Party-woman 
2724 Addison Sped, No. 567 ? 3 Our ♦Party-writeis are so 
sensible of the secret Vertue of an Innuendo to recommend 
then Productions 2836 H. Rogers % Howe i (1863) xz 
mie* That splenetic party-writer Anthony Wood a 2746 
Holdsworth On Vtrgil (1768) 402 Passion and splecn-nnay 
so far blind an Historian as to make him prostitute his 
character to ♦party zeal, 1722 Popd Temp, Fame 464 
Priests, and ♦patty-zealots, num'rous bands. 

Hence Pa^rtylBin, the system of parties; ex- 
cessive attachment to a party, party spml, so 
Pa*rt7iBt, a partisan ; Fa^rbyldn, a small paity , 
+ Pa'rtyBhlp, the being of a party, partisanship. 

1844 Marv Hennell Soc, Syst 191 It [human nature] 
perbists m living in industrial incoherence and family 
♦partyism, x886 Goldw Smith in Macm, Mag-, Aug 247 
Allowance being made for all the party isra .. by which the 
great issue was obscured. 1903 Dial (Chicago) 16 Mar, 
294/3^ The vast canva*; whereon he has pauited Amencan 
pai tyism with all its deformities x88p Voice (N Y ) 10 Jan , 
The temperance men in the Republican party outnumber 
the ‘ third ♦partyists seven to one 2835 Thackeray Let 
in Virgifu (1903) Introd 19 , 1 had a very pleasant ♦pnity- 
kinlastnight xS^HoLLiNGWORTH^'A^n;. Usurped Powers 
5 The Kingdom is divided by ♦partieship vrith them, on the 
one side or the other. 

Party (pa iti), a. Also 4-7 -i, 5 -ye, 5-8 -ie, 
[a parti •-ii. parlit-us divided, pa. pple. of 
pat Hr, L partite to part, divide] 
fl. Parted, divided; separate; fig, separate in 
character, different. Ohs 

i4oo>5o Alescauder 668 Oft storbis me la statour and 
stingis me 3erne, pat Jh personale proporcion sa party is to 
myne 

tb. Gold party, party gold ; beaten gold, gold 
leaf Sc, Ohs, 

2496 Acc, Ld. High Treas Scot I. 293 For u« of gold 
party to the Duke of Jorkis banar, 2307 Ibid, III. 404, iuj 
quarts parti gold. 

f 2 , Parti-coIoured, variegated Ohs. 
ej3S6 Chauccr Nut ’s T, 105 She gadereth floures party 
white & rede. 2390 Gower Coif 1 . 312 Juno let hende hue 
parti howe, £2440 Promp, Pare 385/1 Party dothe, or 
clothe made of dyuers colowrys 2494 Acc, Ld, High 
I. aaS) vj quarteiis of crammesyn satyne to be 
half a party dowblat, 23x3 Douglas ASnets viu. iv, 201 
The party popill grane Heildit his held wyth skug Heicu- 


leane. 1394 Plat yewelUho iir. 38 Partie letters and other 
faiisies X707 Mortimcr JIusl, (1721) II. Q, Some [Hya- 
cinths] are more double, as well white as Blew, and there- 
foie aie to be esteemed because of their Party-flowering. 

•f b. Jig Combining two different qualities ; of 
composite character Ob$ 

^2420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 316 Foitune, the goddesse, 
with her party face. 2563 WinJet Vincent, Linn Wks. 
X890 II 6 , 1 hef pimpmit a litle, partie, bandsum, instru- 
ment that may suffice ws, bayth for a waippin and a werk- 
lume, foSr a speir or a spade 

3 . Her, Said of a shield divided into parts of 
different tinctures, usually into two such parts by 
a line in the diiection of an ordinary (indicated by 
pci^ \ thus party pr pale, divided by a vertical 
line through the middle; pady per fees, by a 
horizontal line through the middle; so paity per 
bend, paiiy per cJtevion • sec Pm^e, Fess, etc. 

(In blazoning now usually omitted, ^er pale, etc, being 
used instead of party per palct etc ) Also Parted, q v 
i486 Ek St Albans, Heraldry Fij, He benth paity after 
the longe way of ij colouiis golde and goules 1362 Bfigh 
Annorie 43 b, Party per Fesse, Argent, and Veri Ibid 45 
Paitye pei Chetuon, Or, and Geules 1603 Camden Rem 
(1637) 225 lohn Beaufoid bare paity per pale Argent and 
Azure a bend of England with a labell of Fiance. 2723 
Coats Did Her, Partie, or Party, signifies in French 
divided, but their Heialds use it only to denote what wc 
call Party, o** Pai ted per pale, x88a Cussans Handbk 
Her IV (ed. 3) 72 A Slueld is nevei party of any of the 
Diminutives, or of the Chief 01 Bar 
tb. Party per pale {JigY Plavmg twodiffeienl, 
esp. opposite or contrasted, qualities ; of mixed 01 
composite character; half-and-half (Cf. 2b) Ohs, 
x6x6 B Jonsonj^z^ \xKm,YQiiv partie per pale 
one half diawn In solemn cypies, the other cob-weh-lawne 
«i6sa Bromd Caveni Gaiaeni i Wks 1873 II 13 Othou 
party perpale, or rather paiboild Bawd. 2727 Hearnd in 
Reliq (1857) I 376 It was, as I hear, a party per pale ser- 
mon, VIZ both for the wniggs and for the tones. 1781 
H Walpole Zf/. to Ctess Ossory 18 Dec.. A giandee hopping 
with one foot on the hanidu pani, and t'other in the kennel, 
partie perpale, ermine and mud 1 

4 . Comb , as *1* party-llvered, of divided loves , 
see also Pabti-, Pabti-coloueed. 

160X Chester Lovds Mari etc. (1878) 180 Not like that 
loose and paitie liuer'd Sect Of idle Louers, that.. Change 
their Affections with then Mistris Sights, 
t P arty, V, Obs, raie. [f Pabtt sh ] 

1 . a. irans. To take the part of, side with, b. 
inir. To side (jmih), = Part v, 14. Sc. 

rt263q SromswooD Hist Ch Scot vi. (1677) 412 The 
Loids Levingslon and Elphinston did party the committers. 
1644 Hume Hid Dong 16 This house of Abernelhie. . 
did assist and paity them in all their enterpnses. 2734 
R Keith Hi&t, Ch, Scot i xl 121 The Earl of Huntly . 
had, it seems, an unfix'd Resolution what Side to party with 

2 . To party it* to take sides ; to form a party. 
2636 S H Gold Law 72 To incense the people to faction 

or party it against him. Ibid, 8t 

Hence f-PaTtying vbl sb, 

x68x Whole Duty Nations 37 Such kind of pai tyings m 
Religion aie like the Hetsenee 01 Cabals in Civil Govern- 
ment 1727 Wodrvm Corr, (1843) II. 323 And you'll scaice 
now meet with a case, but . in ten minutes’ time, you’ll see 
a^rtying of ministeis and great men 
Party, adv, : see Party sb, i b. 

Partyeion, obs f, Pabtitioit. Party-coat, 
Party-coloured : see Parti- \ Pabti-coloured 
tPa*3rby-ju:ry. Obs, [f. Party iz. + Jury.] 
July de viedutate : see Jury sb, 2 e. 

1662 Actsi^ Chas, 11, c, 11 § 13 Thereshall not be any Party 
J ury but such only as are the natural and free bom Subjects 
of the King 2704 J Harris LeJtr, Techn, I, Mediaius 
Ltnguee, oi Pariy^yury, whereof the one half consists of 
Denizens, the other of Strangers, and is used in Pleas, 
where one Paity is a Denizen, and the other Stianger. 

Fa*rty-iiia:n. [f Party sh. r Man.] 

1 1 . mtl A soldier belonging to, or officer com- 
manding, a parly (Party sh, 7). Ohs 
2693 Mtm Cni, Ttekely it, 112 The Male-contents, much 
bet ter Pai ty Men than the Ii^enalists 2724 De Foe Mem, 
Cavalier (1840) 1B6 Piince Rupert, a most active vigilant 
party-man, and litter for such than for a general. 

2 A man belonging to, or devoted to, a party 
(Party sb 6) Partisan sb'^i 
1702 Swift Contests Nobles ^ Comm, v Wks, 1755 II i 49 
Bibulus the party-man is persuaded, that Qodius and Cuno 
do really propose the good of their country as their chief 
end 2741 RiaiARDSON Petmela (1824) I 187 , 1 am no party- 
man I think the distinctions of whig and ioiy odious. 
ij^Char mAnn 327 Mr. Burke oecame a professed 

party man, 2874 L, Stephen Hours vi Library (189a) 1 , 1, 
12 Although a party man, he was by no means a man to 
swallow the whole party platform. 

Partyiier(e, obs, form of PARTiraB. 

Partyrege, obs form of Partridge. 
Pa*rty-wa-ll« [f Party a, + Wall] A 
wall between two bnildmgs or pieces of land 
intended for distinct occupation, in the use of 
which each of the occupiers has a partial nght. 

The primary and most common meaning in law is ‘ a wall 
of which the two adjoining owners are tenants in common’; 
but three other cases aie included under the term in Elphin- 
stone, etc. Intel pr Deeds (1885) Gloss The structure of 
party-walls between houses, and the lights and duties of 
their owners have been the subject of much legislation, 

2667 S. PRIMATT City 4 C, Build 93 The Builder is to 
leceive of his next Neighbor, if they have the benefit of ^1 
his Party walls and Peer-stones, sixty five pounds and ten 


ence, 1677-2703 Moxon Mech Exerc 145 No Light can 
e placed in the btair-Case, because of the Paity-walls 2833 
Wharton Pcnnsylv Digest II. 403 The mmety of the cost 
of a party wall is a peisonal chiuge against the builder of 
the second house and hen upon the house itself 1833 Act 
18 fr 19 Vict c 122 §3 ‘Party wall’ shall apply to every 
wall used or built in order to be used as a sepaiation of any 
building from any other building, with a view to the same 
being occupied by different persons, 
fr 1870 J H Newman Giamm, Assent \ v 95 Not as 
if there were in fact, or could be, any line of demaicalion or 
party-wall between these modes of assent. 

PlencePaTty-wallea (-wqld) a,, having a party- 
wall. 

2703 Moxon Mech, Exeic 145 Our Party-walled Houses 
in London 

Partyzyne, obs. foim of Partisan sh a 
Fartzite (paulsoit). Mm, [Named 1867 
after Dr. A, Pai tz.] A hydrous oxide of antimony 
containing other metallic oxides, and varying in 
colour from yellowish-green to blackish-green. 

tE&j Ainer yml. Set, XLlll 362 Partzite occuistogcthei 
with aigentifeious galena. 1868 Dana Mm, (ed. 5) 188 
2877 Raymond Statist Mines 4 Mining 4x1 This was the 
pai trite ore of which so«nuch has been said 

Fanim'bilical (pjcrt^mbrlikal), a Anat [f. 
Par(a- 1 L. umhlic-ns navel -al.] Situated 
around or close to Ihe umbilicus or navel, 

1890 in Century Diet 1893 ^yd lioe Lex , Parumhheal 
veins 1897 Allbttti's Syst Med IV 17B The passage of 
blood fiom the poital vein, by the pauunbihcal vein to the 
epiqastiic system. 

II Farure. Obs, or alien. Also 5 parowre, -ur, 
peruT, 5-6 parour, 6 porrer, purer [a, OP 
pareure, pares- i^aiing, peeling '—L, f. 

pardre to prepare, make ready, F payer to Pare, 
In sense 3 an ahen word from mod.F. (par?# i) ] 

+ 1 . An ornament for an alb or amice Ohs, Cf. 
Pabel sb, 4 a, Apparel sh. 7 b, 

C242S Wyntoun Cron, ix vi. 596 The Byschape Waltyr 
.. Gave twa lang coddis off welwete . Albis wyth paruiys 
to tha lyk c 2440 Promp Parv 384/a Parowre of a vesty- 
ment, parainra, vel pamra, 2449-30 in Nicolas Test 
Veimt 267 One coopc, chcsible cliacones, for decones j 
with the awbes and paiuies 13x9 Churehiv Ace* St, Giles, 
Reading 7 For was*uiyng of the churche gere and settyng 
on the parouTS ijf viijrf 2327 in^ Fiddes Wolsey (1726) ii. 
104, 7 payer of odde parrers for children [choristers] 

1 2 . A paring, peeling Obs. 

2490 Promp Parv. 384/2 (Pynson) Parour of frute, idem 

S iod fannge (iY. parowre) 1587 Turberv Trag T (1837) 
ed 4 Dedicating to you. these few Poeticall parers, and 
pensive Pamphlets. 

II 8. A set of jewels or other ornaments intended 
to be worn together ; a set of decorative trimmings 
or embroideries for a dress. 

1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog (1859) 47 A red leathei case 
containing a beautiful parure of amethysts i860 0 W 
Holmps Elsie V,\v, (1891) 51 The women whom ornaments 
of plain gold adorn more than any othei parttres 1875 
R F Burton Gorilla L, (1^6) I 223 Wrists and ankles 
were laden with heavy 1 mgs of brass and copper, the parwe 
of the gi eat in Ffin-land 1877 Mrs FoRnrsTPR Mignon II 
49 Sir Tiistram has given her a paiure of diamonds 
II Faruria (paiuo na). Path, [f, Gr. vap{a- 
Para- 1 1 -I- dvpov Urine ] * Disordered mictuu- 

tion, or clysuna’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,'), tience Faxu'rlo 
a., pel taming to paritna. 

1822 Good Study Med, lY. 438 Paruiia. Mismicturition 
Morbid secretion 01 discharge of urine. 1857 Mayne Expos, 
Z^JT, Parunc 

Paruyngal, corrupt formof Parbgal Obs, 
Parvanimity (paivanrmiti). [f, L, patv-tts 
small + anim-tis mind : a suggested antithesis to 
magnanimity l\ LitQeness of mind, meanness; 

also, an instance of this, or iransf. a person 
characterized by it. 

a 2692 BoyleD/^c, agst SwearingVXtuy^n, They will Justly 
esteem your parvanimity so great that you deserve derision 
1829-30 Dc(2uiNCEY.Si& Prof,lVilson'XiTiccX\ Writ 1890 1 260 
The meanness and parvanimity of Bonaparte. Note, I com 
this word parvamimty as an adequate antithesis to mag- 
nanimity, 2840 — in Tait'sMag Vll 37 Memorably con- 
nected with the parvammities of the English government at 
one penod. 2873 F, Hall Mod, Eng, 33 note. Persons of 
the class of hopeless parvanimilies of the true insular stamp. 
il Parvenant (parv^nan). [F , pr. pple. of par- 
venirx jst Parvenu ] A person who is acquinng 
a position, or on the way to being a parvenu. 

2843 tr Cusitne's Empire of Czar III 184 A specimen of 
the worst kind of emulation— that of the parvenant ah eady 
giving himself the airs of the parvenu ! 

Parvenke, obs. form of Periwinkle 
II Farvexixi (1| parv^nz/, pauveniw), sb, and a. 
Also in fern, form parvenue. [F., 'said of an 
objure person who has made a great fortune' 
(Littr^, sbst. use of pa. pple. of parvemr to arnve 
(at a destination), to nse to a position, make 
a fortnne L pervenire to arrive, attain,] 

A. sh A person of obscure origin who has • 
attained wealth or position beyond that of his 
cla«; esp. such a one when unfitted for his 
position, or when making large assumptions for 
himself on account of his wealth ; an upstart. 

tr, yuoened v. 22S mie^ His patron- 
age, . like that of many other paroenust was so burden- 
some, that the poet, in a fit of ^Iqen, threatens to shake 
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It off entirely. i8a6 Disrahit P'tv Cr^y ii.xiv, ‘Ah J there 
IS nothing like old families 1 ' remarked Mrs. Million, with 
all the awkward feelings of a parvenue. 1834 L Ritchie 
IVand by Seme The Bonapaite people were parvenus, 
and clung to all the prestiges of the preceding dynasty, 
1848 Thackcrav Van F \xjlvi. The ladies their wives, who 
could not bear the parvenue [Rebecca] 1891 M O’Rfll 
Frenchnu in Amer 209 The parvenu is a pet son who makes 
strenuous efforts to persuade other people that he is entitled 
to the position he occupies 

B adj That has but recently risen to wealth or 
position; like or characteiistic of a parvenu in 
manners, vulgar display, etc. 

1839 Poe IV IVibson. Wks 1874 I. 347 A young paroenu 
nobleman 1879 Q Rev J uly 14 Other monarchs had treated 
the parvenu iiiler of France with distant arrogance 1897 
HarpeVs Ma^, Apr 746 There was naihing parvenu m the 
penniless lad. 

Hence Parvenu dom, the domain of paivecus ; 
Pa'rvenuism, the habits or practices of paivenus, 
25 arvenu character 

1834 Lowell ymb Prose Wks 1890 T. 203 A Roman 

column standing near satinres silently their tawdry par 
venuism 1868 W R. Greg Lit 4* Soc, yud^g^n 280 [A] 
piece of inflated affectation in the nchest style of parvenuism 
x^x Star IS Dec. 4/3 The seivile grovelling of parvenu 
dom 1900 Westnu Gaz* 31 Jan 3/2 How far it is» true as 
a study of Beilin pai veuudom, few could say 
Par vers, obs foini of Perverse a, 

Parvi- (paJvi), comb foim of L parvus small, 
as in Parvifo‘lious a i^Bot \u,pa)'Vifohus ) , having 
small leaves; f Pa*rvipe nsioa [L. pernio a 
weighing, cf. phr parvi pendSre to esteem little], 
slight estimation; Parvi potent a [Potent], 
having little powei ; Parvipsoas [Gr. yfha lumbar 
muscle], a name applied by Coues to psoas 
parvus or small psoas muscle , hence Parvlpso- 
a tic ; Parvlro strate a [L. rostrum beak], 
having a slender beak; Parvi ‘soient a [L. 
scient-em knowing], knowing little. 

1837 MaynEuE'-'^iw l,ex ^Parvi/btius, having small leaves, 
.■•‘paivifohous. >893 in Syd,Soc Lex 1673 R Burthogge 
Causa Du 44 When we consider in it that Contempt, Scorn, 
and »Parvipension of God, which does compose it, 1678 
Piiir r IPS (ed 4) List Barbarous Words, Partnpension, a 
setting htely by, an esteeming at a small rate. 186a F Hall 
bhudn P/alos Sysi (1897) 152 The ignorance of a single soul 
keeps It ‘•'parviscient, "^parvipotent x8S7 Maync Expos, 
Lex . Paiviiostiu, having a slendei heak, *parvirostrate 
1884 'r T. Scott in J M Reid Doomed Rehs 160 Brahma 
alone is neiUiei parviscient nor omniscient 

Parvis (pa-ivis). Also 5 parvys, per-, par- 
vyoe, 5-9 erron. pamse. [a F. parvis^ ‘ place in 
front of the principal door of a church, particulaily 
of a cathedral, as the Parvis of Notre Dame*, in 
OF. parms (i 2-1 3th c m Hatz.-Darm ), earlier 
paieis {paraiSf -ays, parewts) (Godef) para- 
dls-um Paradise (a name given in tlie Middle 
Ages to the atnum or court in front of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and to the courts before olhei churches • 
see Du Cange), From F. also a med.L. foim 

paravTsus^ paiavtsius] ^ , 

1 , The enclosed area or court in front of a build- 
ing, esp of a cathedial or church; m some cases, 
suriounded as a cloister with colonnades or porti- 
coes; whence, sometimes applied to a single 
portico or colonnade in front of a church, and (in 
dictionaries) explained as a church-porch. 

The parvis of St PauFs in London was a noted place of 

310 A Sergeant of the La™ & 


a room often found over church porches 1888 jVt ^ 

7th Ser VI 203/1. 

f 2 . A public or academic conference or disputa* 
tion. (So called from being originally held in 
the court or portico of a church ) Obs 

1496 Dwes 4* Paup (W* de W.) iii vi 142/x There [in 
chirchej they holds theyr peruys of many wionges whiche 
they thynke to doo. cxS3o More Answ Frth Wks 841/2 
Whan he was a young sopbister he would I dare haue 
been full sore ashamed so to haue ouerseene bimselfe at 
Oxforde at a peruise. 1379 Fulkc Beskins' s Pari 296 
M Hesk will set a boy m the Paruis to answere the 
Bishop 1706 Phillips, Parms, a Court before a Church- 
Porch, whence that Disputation at Oxford, call'd 
taiio in Paroisiis* It is also apply’d to the Mooting or 
Law-Disputes among young Students at the Inns of Court. 
x886 H C Maxwell Lyte Untv* Oxjord 205 A 'general 
sophister was required to attend the logical * variations ' 
that were held ‘ m the parvise ' for at least a yeai , * disputing, 
arguing, and responding ' on sophisms ..The parvise being 
a cloister, paved platform, or other open space, immediately 
adjoining a church. A curious instance of the survival of 
old names is to be found in the * testamur '. .which is now- 
adays [down to 1893} issued by the examiners at * Respon- 
sions to the effect that a successful candidate has answered 
to the questions of the Masters of the Schools * in parviso* 

PaxTvitude (paivitiwd). rare, [f, L parv-us 
small, after magnitude. (The L. derivative was 
parvtids )] Littleness, smallness. 

1637 Tomlinson Renoiis Dtsp 34 Magnitude, Parvitude, 
and Number, x66x Glanvill Van. Dog^m. S9 Because of 
Its parvitude it cannot reach to the same floor with them 
1788 T. 1 AYLOR Proclns I. 89 They differ in magnitude and 
parvitude. 1903 Edin Rea. Jan §9 A continued preference 
for the slum , . would confess parvitude in the point of view 

fb. An absolutely small or mmute thing, an 
atom, Ohs. 

1833 H More Conjeci CaPbal. (1713) 189 These ^rfect 
Parvitudcs which are so infimtely subtile, that no Touch 
can perceive them *839 — Immort. Som ii i ns By a 
nieer point of Matter I doe not mean a meer Mathematical! 
point, but a perfect Parvitude, or the least leality of which 
Mattel can consist. 1878 Cudworth Intell Syst. i v. 777 
To suppose Incorporeal Substances, Unextended and Indi- 
visible, IS to make them Absolute Parvitudes. 

t^Pa'rvity, Ohs. [ad L. smallness, 

f, parv-us small . see -ity ] «= prcc. 

1820 Venncr Via Recta vui, 190 Through paruity of exer- 
cise many crude humours are bred 1630 Bulwcr 
Anihopomet 1 4 Such a kind of turbinated figure repre- 
sents a certain paivitie i6gt Ray Creation i. (169a) 159 
But what are these for their fineness and paivity? 

Parvoliue (pa ivdbm) Cbem. [f. L. parv-us 
small, little + -ohne, after quinohne^ A ptomaine 
C,H„N,=C.H,N(CHj)i,(C,H5)dimethykthylpyn- 

dine, obtained as an oily liquid with a disagreeable 
odour, from decaying mackerel and hoise flesh, 
and also from certain shales and bituminous coals. 

X853 Grkv Williams in Q yml Chein. Soc. VII 106, 
I propose to a'?sign it the name of Parvohne m allusion to 
its small volatility as compaied with its associated bases 
ei883 Lethcby in Ctre Sc I, tiS/a Of the alkali^ mat tore 
there are leucoline, . and parvohne *887 A. M. 

Brown Amm Alkal. 31 Parvohne C®H‘®N.--Tlus was the 
first ptomaine chemically analysed and defined, it was 
discovered by MM. Gautier and Etard m the putrefactive 
products of the mackerel and horse flesh. 

Pariml© (pa*wi«l), U.s. [fL parvul-us,-um 
very smull, dim oi. parvus smdl.] (See quot.) 


ellys where, calle on hyra for the same letter. cx 4 fl 5 nj 
Digby Mysi,Mor PVisd. (1882) 167 At P^vyse I ^11 
be aT Powlys, be-twyn two and three. 1687 A. Lovell m 
T/teaenoi's Tran. it. 80 Before this Mosque tjere is a 
Parvis or Walk of many Angles, and m the middle of it I 
a Bason of Water likewise Polyene 170^ Phillips, Barms, 

1 Court before a Chuich-Porcl; or any Palace or stately 
House 1743 Blomefielo N'orfolk II 748 In 1300^ I find 
Mention of a Publick School for Children to learn to read 
and sing, kept in the Parvis of this Church [St. s, 

Norwich], 1864 LoHcr Div. Commedia 11, (^nopied with 
leaves Pmvis^d portal bloom like tiellised bowers. X87S 
H James Trans Sk.,Rom.Pretghb 179 
on a terrace as vast ju* the parvise of St Peter 5. iMx 
Dmly JVeios 1 Apr 3/1 Its illuminating power was clwily 
orowd by the two lamps on the p^vis of St Pauls 
Cathedral x886 [see sense 2] 1893 H I^shdall Urn- 

^rsUus II. II. xii. § s. 4 ^ note, The ‘Par^s ' is used 
of the Cloister of Notre Dame at Paris, the Palace Yard at 

^*4^TS!”By’some 19th c writers applied m error to 

* *745 above. 

VoL, VH. 


American speciality, sinular m au respects to grannies ; 
made up with a fixed, but very small, quantity of some 
active drug _ 

Parwanah, -wanuaj variants of Pdrwannah. 
Parwynke, obs. form of PeriwinkIieI. 
tParyi Obs. rare, [ad. F. parier or L, 
paridre, to be equal, to tally, {.par, par-em equal.] 

1 . mtr To tally , 

X7i6 Bentley Zf/ to Alp Wake 15 /tor. in Monk 
(1833) I 309 When I came to try Pope Clement s Vulgate, 
I soon found the Greek of the Alexandnan, and that would 
by no means pary, 

2 To bet, Stake. 

axeJka. Hekrvson Praciysts (if Med. 84 (Bann. MS) Sir, 
minister this medecyne at evin to sum mam And, or pryme 
be past, my powder I pary, They sail bliss yow or elhs 

'^Pa'^° ob^V. Parry, Paryil, obs f. Peril 
Parysch(0, parysse, .y*sh, obs. ff. f^bwh. 
Paryschoon, -sliclion, var Pabishen^ Obs 
Paryse(0: see Paribis, Parytory, obs, f. 
Pabietaryj 3 . , ^ _ 

Ii Pas (pa). [F. poss step, precedency, ete.] 

1 The right of going first, precedence. Phrases, 
to dispute, give, take, yield, the pas [F. prmdre, 

cider le pas, etc,] Also^^ . . r 1 

1707 Vnlpoue 23 It appears they have always fiercely ron- 
tenSd for thV^ among themsefves. xyxa Addison W. 
No fiao F7 ^istotle would have the l^ter yield the to 

« A^g wWa It is d&uft to give any one portion of it 

* 2:^A°step « Tancing, a kind of dance ; mostly 
in names of special dances, as Pas de deux, a 
dance or figure for two persons , Pas grave, a slow 
or solemn dance; Pas seul, a dance or figure for 

Tfwsft m. i». Mine are tr»e.botn English 


legs, they don't understand their curst French lingo ' their 
pas this, and pas that, and pas t'other 1804 Charlotte 
Smith ConverseUtons, etc I 140 She . shewed a new pas 
grave, which her dancing-master had lately introduced 
18x9 T, Horn Anastastus (1820) I vii 136 A pas-de-deux 
whi^ we performed together as a lover and ms mistress 
1868 Daily N'ersis 3 Nov . The father of some ‘young phe- 
nomenon^ of a minor theatre fiddling in an ecstacy of 
admiration at his little daughter's rehearsal of her ‘ pas ' 
before going on. 1870 Miss Bridgman Rob Lynne L 
viii 165 Fanny- performed a pas de seul up the garden 
path, 

3 Pas-de-sotiHs. (JForitf^ [F. lit* mouse-steps ’ ] 
A staircase from the ravelin to the ditch. 

1704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Pas de Sonrts X859 F, A, 
Griffiths Arid Man (1862) 268 Stairs, ox Pas de sonrts. 
These steps of masonry are made at the gorges of the 
several Morks, and at the salient, and le entering angles of 
the counterscarp. 

Pas, obs form of Pace, Pass. 

1383 in ^rd Rep Hist MSlt Comm. 410/a Deferiyt tyl 
his lauchfull day next efiir pa& 

Pasan, paaaug (pa zan, -Sg). Also 8 pazan, 
9 pazun, paseng. [a. Peis, yjli pdzan the 

mountain goat; erron. analysed as f. pd foot + 
stone.] 

A species of wild goat {Capra JSgagrus), found 
in Western Asia and Crete ; the bezoar-goat. 

1774 Goldsm. Hat Hid HI, 74 The eighth is 
the paxan; or, by some, the bezoar goat. 1834 J. B 
Fbascr Persia xii 470 Two of the most inteiesting crea- 
tures to be met with in these countries are the . . Pazun (the 
mountain goat) and the Argak X838 Penny Cycl XL a8«/ 2 
Cuvier considers the Paseng {Capra ASge^us) to be the 
parent-stock of all the varieties of the domestic goat. 1893 
Lvdckker Horns 4 Hoofs 307 The bezoar stone is a con- 
cretion obtained from the stomach of the pasang. 

^Mistakenly identified by Biiffon [1764, XII 
213) with the oryx or gemsbok, a S. African ante- 
lope; the error was formerly followed by some 
English compilers, and is reproduced m some 
recent dictionaries. 

Paso, Pasce, obs.fr. Pasoh, Pass. Pascage, 
Pascal, obs ff Pasodagb, Paschal, Pabcoal. 

Pascent(p 8 e* 5 ent),fli. rare—^. \ 2 A..i>,pdscent em, 
pr pple. olpdscSre to feed, graze.] Feeding. 

X76a Goldsm Misc Wks (1837) II. 538 The pascent fea- 
ture finds a bed which at once supplies food and protection. 

IPascll (posk). Now arcA or Hist. Forms : 
2-4 pi. pasches, 3 {Orm ) passke, 3-7 pasohe, 4-6 
paske, pa.«k, 5, 9 pasque, 4- pasoh, (4 pasok, 5 
pasc, pasce, paohe, passh, 5-6 passe, 6 paaase. Sc. 
5 paisoh, 6 pashe, pass, peice, 7 peace see also 
Pace 2 ; in L, form, 4, 9 pasoha). [a. OF. pasebe 
(Phil, de Thaun, etc.) and pasqtte (mod.F./<S^/r^), 
ad. L pcLscha, a Gr. iniflrxa, ad, Heb, 
in Aramaic emphatic state NHDQ paskhd a passing 
over, the Passover; f. riDQ pdsakh to pass over. 
The OF. pasches*--^ paschas (acc. pi.) occurs 
already in the OE. Chron. a 1131. Cognate foims 
from L. were OS , OFris pascha (MDu, paescJmi, 
'Dxi.paaschen, MLG. pascheiit, LG p&schen,p&skeu\ 
lcel.pSskar iS\y.pM(a, Da. paaske ) ; the Northern 
Eng. forms in paske, pask (whence pace, etc ), 

were perh. from Scandinavian. Formerly often pi. 
with sense, as in F , Dii.,LG., Icelandic, etc] 

1 . The Jewish feast of the Passover. 

e X20O Ormin isSto Forr Passke,— siffhu turmenn willt palt 
word till Enngltssh spaeche, pa taccne)^ itt tatt uss birrp 
Uss flittenn toivarrd Cnste c ia3o Gen, * Bx 3157 
nxxt sal ben fesfc pasebe, fortS-for, on engle tunge, it be 
a X300 Cursor M. 6164 (Cott ) Quat wise >ai suld pair paskes 
[later MSS pask, paske] bald. Ib/d i68i4-f-a If am man 
i At paschez to detf woie bioght. xafe Wyclip xii 

43 This IS the religioun of pnask [Vidg, phase]; ech alien 
shal not ete theioL — Mark xiv 34 Wher is my fulfilling 
[gloss or etyng place] where I schal ete pask [1582 R/tem 
the Pasche] with my disciplis. e 1400 Maundev. (1839) viu. 
02 There made our Lord his Pask with his Disciples. ^ 1440 
YofkMyst xxvii 29 pe lambe of Paso. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
t Esdras 1 i Josias made a Pasch m leiusalem- 1743 A 
Butler Lives SatnU, James 1 May (i847)^V. 16 In the second 
year of Christ's preaching, soon after thePasch, in the yew 31. 
Cx83o Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 1x4 Hail our Pas^a, That 
wait dead I X883 Catholic Did, (ed 3) 284/2 The Cheches 
of Asia Proconsulans .. kept the feast of Pa^ver or Pasch 

atthesametimeasthe Jews--^ i4Nisan] 

2 . The Christian festival of Easter, arch or local 

cf Pace sb.^ (In ME. often in //. with collective 
sense =■ Easter-tide : cf F. les P&ques . ) ^ 

rt«3x Q E Chron an 1122 On pis geare w^ sti'Sf 
Heanri on Cristes maissan on Norhtwic and oi^asches he 
weason Norbthamtune. 13.. Coer de X» wower 

Ihon, Wolde do corowne hym anon, At the ^* 3 ^ 

R Brunns Chron. Ware (Rolls) 9267 At Londone his 
Pasches he [Uther] held I 3?7 Lay Folks CtdecA 321 
Anes in the yhere, That is at sai, at ^kes ^* 4 So 
104 Syr, we pray yow that the swerde be suffted yet m the 
ston to Passh. X481 Caxton Godephy clxau 24/ There 
helde they the feste of ester 

1423 Lyndesay Satyrs 2004 And balds me ^it vad« tlmt 
*535 CAnrameni! at Pasche 


biatione of the Pashe. *6^ Chillingw. ^oi, l vi. 
6 V). ^4Q Who had assigned the fourteenth of the Moneth of 
h^cn Tor the observation of the Pasche, x?** S. ^wall 
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Biary 2i Dec,, They kept not Yule nor Pasch. 1883 
Catholic Diet (ed 3) 284/2 J he great majority of Christians 
celebrated the Pasch on the Sunday aftei Nisan 14. because 
on that day Christ rose again. 

3 . atfrih^ and Comb in many collocations = 
Easter-, as pasek-even^ -lamb^ -massj -morn^ 

•weeh. Also Pasch-day, -EaG, 
cxaoo Ormin T5849 pa . frellsenn hatt witt tu iveL 
Cast like Passkemesse etzw Cursor M 18617 pe seuend 
dai in paske tide, He ras arh, wit vten bide. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xv loi Quhill the tysday in pask owk [zf rt* payss 
wouk, Fasche Oulk] On athir naif thai trowis tuk Ibid 
105 Apon paske evin all richt To the castell come schippis 
Av £1460 Tffwneley Myst xxiu 666 That Lord that rose 
on pasche morne 1533 Tikdalb Supper of Lord Cvjb, 

I wyll compare circumcihion wyth baptysme and the passe 
lambe wyth Chnstes supper x6oS Sylvcster Bu Barias 

II 111 nr Ltiv) 583 Th’ Israelites, whose doores were markt 
before, With sacred Pass Lambs Sacramental gore 

Paschal (po skal), a and sh Also 5-6 pas- 
kal(l, 6 pasoal(l, paacq.uaU, 8 pasqual. [a F. 
paual (i2thc m Hatz-Baim.), ad, late L pas- 
chdl’is (Codex Theod ), f pascha Pasch , see -Ah,] 
A. adj 

1 Of or pertaining to the Jewish Passover. 
Paschal lamby the lamb slam and eaten at the Passover j 
applied, to Chriiit, hence aLo to various symbolic representa^ 
tions of Christ = Ackus Dci b and c. 

c^3o Lyog Hors, Sheep G zvaPol Rel L Poems 
15 This pascalle Lambe with owte spoCt, alle whyte xja6 
liNDALE Mark XIV. 12 The first daye of swete breed, when 
they offered the pascal lambe, 1658 Lightfoot Horse 
Hehraics (1859) II 33^ That Judas after the paschal supper 
could make his agieement with the priests, and getnis 
blades together leady to apprehend our Saviour a 17x4 
Sharp Wks» (175^ Vll Serm xii 223 The paschal feast, 
flora whence our Saviour took his sacrament of the Loid's 
supper. 1845 H J 'Bjose.mEneyel MeUop (1847)11,891/1 
The paschal Iamb they called the body of the Passover 
2 . Of or pertaining to Easter , used in Ekister 
celebrations. 

Paschal eandlet a large candle blessed and lighted in the 
service of Holy Saturday and placed on the gospel side of 
the altar there to remain till Ascension day 
i43a-<5o tr. Hidden (Rolls) V 377 The giete cicle of the 
terme Paschalle is fimschedeor complete m this yore of 
lustinus, whiche is of v «. yere and xxxijM from the passion 
of Cnste, and after Mananus v.« and lx, yere 1477-0 in 
Rec St, Mary at Hill (E E, T S ) 92 For makyng of the 
paschall tapre weyngxxxlb 1506 in Glasscock 
Michaels Bp Stor^ord (iBZz) 31 For the paskal sylver at 
Ester eve 15x9 in Nash Churchto Acc Si Giles, Readuig 
6 For mending and scouring of the Pascal! cansticke 1653 
JcR Taylor 25 Serm 39 They then thought that when the 
Paschall taper burn'd, the flames of hell could not burn, 
till the holy wax was spent 1670 Blount Law Diet , 
Paschal Rents, are rents or yearly tributes paid by tlie 
inferior Clergy to the Bishop or Aich-Deacon at their Easter- 
Visitation. 1772 Nugent tr Hist Fr Gerund I 6x At 
the time of confession and pasqual communion. X875 Ligh r- 
FOOT Comm, Col, 56 Polycarp , visited Rome, hoping to 
adjust the Paschal controversy, 

B sb. Various absolute uses of A i and 2 

1 . A great candle lighted at Easter : sec A. 2. 
b A candlestick to hold the same. Cf Judas 2 

1427 in Rec, St. Mary at Hill (E. E. T S ) 64 A pece of 
tymbre to )>e newe Paschall Ibid, A dysch of peuter for 
)>e Paskall 13x9 m Nash Churchw Acc St Giles, Reading 
S For wax and making of the Pascall, 1590 Munday 
Eng Romayne tfe in Harl, Misc, (Malh ) II 186 After 
the lewes .be baptized, they be brought into the church, 
and there they see the hallowing of the paschall which is 
a mightie great wax taper 1^3 m Rites ^ Mon Ch Burh 
(Surtees xpoa) ii On the height of the sl^ candlestick or 
pascall of lattine was a fair large flower wherein did stand 
a long peeoe of wood , wheron stood a great long square 
tap of wax called the pascall x8a6 Home Every day Bk 
I 436 The paschal or great Easter taper at Westminster 
Abbey was three hundred pounds* weight Ibid, The 
paschal in Durham cathedral was square wax, and reached 
to within a man's length of the roof 

2 . The Passover celebration, Passover supper, 
or Passover lamb 

<579 Fulke Heskmss Pari 46 He did desiie to eat the 
Pascall of the lawe, x^i R GkiADE in Confer, m (1584) 
1 iiji Theie was some distance of time betweene the Pascml 
and the Supper a xdss Vines Lord s Supper (1677) x6 The 
Levites killed the paschals 1670 G H, Hist Cardinals 
I* 34 To suffer them [Jews] to Celebrate their Paschal 
with all possible Solemnity. 

t IPEl'Sclialist. Obs rare'“^ ff prec. 4- -1ST.] 
An adherent of (the Greek 01 Roman) Easter. 

X64X Milton Preh EpiscAVks (1851) 89 That which Church 
Histories leport of those Last, and Western Paschahsts 
t Pa*8Cll-day. Sc, and norlh, dial, Ohs, 
Forms; see P asoh, Page jd.2 Eastei-day. (Some- 
times applied to Good Fnday.) 
cxw Ormin ISS52 Forr batt Judisskenn Passkedaw |>a 
shollde cumenn newenn a 1300 Cursor M 13227 (Cott ) 
Sant ion .was slan m pasch daus [F paske dawes] X472 
in Surtees Mtsc (x888) 25 The Lord sal! reperell be Passe 
day 1596 Dalrvmple tr Leslie's Hist Scot, iv 227 Anent 
the celebratione of the Pasche day a 1670 Spalding Troub 
C/iM, I (1850) 1. 262 Nopreiching nor commvnion .. wes vsit 
and wont, nor yit gmn on pash day, 

Fascil-egg (pa'skieg). Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms: see Pasoh, Pace sb,^\ also corruptly 
paste-egg. An Easter egg an egg dyed of various 
colours, and boiled hard, as an Easter gift 
1579, x6xi, etc [see Pace sb^ 1677 Coles Eng -Lai, 
Btci,, Pasch eggs, Eggs given at Easter, Omtm pasekale 
crocenm or luteunu 1777 Brand Pop, A nttg 310 Of Pasche, 
or as they are commonly called, Paste Eggs. 1805 BaocitETT 


N C Gloss , Paste-eggs 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 80 
And kindly countiy-women, yet, Their Pasch-eggs ready 
make, Of diveis colours beautiful, To give for Jesus' sake 
1898 Dublin Rev July 153 In France it is, or was until 
recently, usual to eat the Pasch egg before any other food 
was partaken of on Easter Day. 

Paseh-flower * see Pasque-ploweb. 

Paschite (pae skait), [f. Gr. ird^xa, Pasch + 
-ITE.] One who observed Eastei on the date of 
the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth of Nisan ; a 
quaitodeciman x8go m Cent. Diet 

Pasclble (psesib^I), a, rare [ad. L type 
*pascibihSi f pasche to feed . see -ible.] Capable 
of serving as pasture. 

<795 J* Billingsley Agru, Somerset (1798) 52 Land., 
when pascible for the lemaimng months, of little value from 
being ovei stocked. 

Pascioun, Pasek, obs. ft. Passioit, Pasch 
Fa*SCtLage. rare’^^. Also 7 pascage [a. 
OF. pascuage (i4tli c. in Godef.), ad late L 
pascuMuum (med L pascnagium), f. L. pascu-twt 
pastuie, neuter of pascuusad) , Pascuous, tpascire 
to feed : see -age.J The grazing of cattle. 

X656 Blount Glossogr pascage, grazing, feeding or pastui 
mg of Cattle 1848 in Wharton Lmo Lex 

Fascual (pse skw/al), a. Also 7 pascal, [a 
OF. pascualy pasmelt ad med.L, pasctwl-tSi f. 
pasett-tm see -al. Cf. xatd,X., petsenale 

sb.] Of or pertaining to pastures; growing 111 
pastilles 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Pascal, feeding here, and there 
abioad, belonging to pasture. 1863 J G Baker iV PbrvlA 
Stud 183 We may employ a series of adjectives such as 
sylvestial, pratal, pascual, encetal [etc.] 1883 A FIiyer in 
Jrnl BotyBrit 6 Bor XXI, 375 No hard and fast line 
can be diawn between Pascual and Piatal plants. 
Pascuasit (pse'skiWjanl), a. Her [f. L pas- 
ctMW2 pasture, grazing + -ant.] Said of deer, oxen, 
etc. lepiesented asgmzing 
trxBaS Berry Encycl Herald I, Pascuani, cx Pasgvani 
(French paissani), is a term used for sheep, cows, &c when 
feeding 1882 Cussans Her, \i. (ed 3) go Pasenant Ap- 
plied to Deer, Oxen, etc , when giazing. 

Pascuous (pm'skwqos), a [ad L. pascu^-us 
abounding in pasture, f pasetmm pasture, grazing 
cf OF,pascuetix'] « PascdaIj 
1656 Blount Glossogr , Pascuous, serving for pasture, or 
for feeding, or grarmg of Beasts x866 Trens, Bat., PaseuouSf 
glowing in pastures 

Pase, obs, form of Pace, Pass, 

Paseiueufc, obs f. Passement, Paaeng, var, 
Pasang Paseporte, Pase-tyme,Pas-ftower, 
Pasgorde: see Fasbfobt, Pastime, Pasque- 
flower, Pass-guard. 

Pash (ps^s Obs. exc. dial, A head. 
i6xi Shaks pFint, T, l il 128 Thou want'st a rough pash, 
& the shoots that 1 haue. To be full like me. X674-9X Ray 
H C. U^ds, Pash, ‘a mad ^sh', a mad-brain. Chesh. 
axbyj Clcland Poems 66 Some turning up their gay 
Mustachoes, And others robbing [1 e. rubbing] their dull 
pashes. 17x9 Ramsay To AHmckle xx8, 1 [wig-maker 
and poet] theek the out, and line the inside Of mony a douce 
and witty pash. 1836 J Strothers 6 Where's 

Jock Arneil'b lang witty pash ? [In E, D D as Scotch and 
Cheshire ] 

Pash (psej), sb 2 Now chiefly [f. Pash v ] 
1 . A smashing or crushing blow or stioke. rme, 
x6xi CoTGR , Gourmade, a cuffe on the mouth, a pash on 
the nose 


2 . A crashing blow or fall ; a crash. Now dial 
1677 0 . Heywood Dianes, etc (1883) III 140 There was 

suddenly a pash of a chamber-floore, 1781 J Hutton Tour 
to Caves (td, 2) Gloss., Pas/t, a sudden crash Craven 

Gloss (ed, 2), Pash ‘ I fell wi sike a pash ' 

3 . A heavy fall or dash of rain or snow dial 
1790 Marshall Midi Counties (1796) II Gloss. (E, D S ), 

Pash (of lain), a heavy fall of rain 1828 Craven Gloss, 
(cd 2), Pash ‘We hev hed a sad pash last week’ 1885 
Q Rev Apr 350 The soil would have been run together 
like lime by a ‘pash ’ of ram. 

4 . transf, * The fragments produced by a smash* 
(E,D.D.), debns; hence, a collection, a medley, 
a great quantity or number. 

*790 Grose Prov Gloss Suppl., Pash, a great many, 
Horih 1894 Sat Rev 14 Apr 386 {idle of Article) A Pash 
of Heraldry 

Pash, Aphetxc form of Calipash. 

1764 Foote Patron i 1, Not the meanest member of my 
corporation but can distinguish the pash from the pee. 
Pash (pjeJ), y. Also 4 pasach.©, 4-6 pa8(s)lLe. 
[app., like many other vbs in -ash, of onomato- 
poeic ongm : cf. Bash, Smash. In sense 5 doubtfully 
related to Sw. ditil, pasha ■ see Pabk. 

A much used word (esp m sense 2) from z?xS75 for some 
60 years, but now chiefly dial see Eng. Dial Diet.} 

1 . trans. To hurl or throw (something) violently, 
so as either to break it against something, or 
smash something with it , to dash. Obs, exc dial 

136a Langl. P, pi a V. 16 Pines and Flomtres weore 
passebet to |>e grounde, 1590 Greene OrL Fur, (1599) 17 
As the sonne of Saturne in his wrath Pasht all the mountaines 
at Typheus head. X628 Ford Lovetts Mel 1. 1, And m that 
sorrow, As he was poshing it [the Intel against a tree, 

I suddenly stept in 1876 Mid Yorksh, Gloss, s. v,, To pash 
a thing IS .to burl or dash xt violently, from a short distance. 

2 . To break or dash (a thing) m pieces or to 
atoms ; to crush or smash by blows. 


1377 Langl P PI, B. xx. 99 Deth cam dryuende after 
and al to doiist passhed [v,r? paschte, passhte] Kynges & 
kny^tes kayseies and popes ^1540 J Redford b/or Play 
Wit ^ iic, (Shaks Soc.) 8 Pash head, pash biayne, The 
knaves are slayne 1628 Gaule Praei The (1629) 9 One 
should ryse fiom her Loynes. and pash that wily Serpents 
head a 1693 U^guhart's Rabelais in, xxxiii. 282 It 
pasheth into pieces the Steel Sword a x825 Fordy Voc 
Js Anglia, Pash, to beat any thing buttle into small fiag- 
ments. X875 Browning Arisioph Apol 843 Planed and 
studded club Once more has pushed competitors to dust 
3 . To strike or knock violently, usually so as to 
bruise or smash Also absol 


c X440 York Myd xlvi 38 pei dusshed hym, J>ei dasshed 
hjm, pel pusshed h\ni, pel pas'^hed hym. 1570-83 Fond 
A, ^ M 295/2 In the meane while the Christians weie 
pelted and paihed with stones by tliem which stood aboiie 
x6o6 Shaks Tr ^ Cr, 11 111 213 If I goe to him, with 
my armed fist, He pash him oie the face. x6ix Coicn , 
Courmi cuffed on the mouth, pushed on the nose, or face 
X79X CowPLR Odyss xviir, 119 He his adveisaiy on the neck 
leash'd close beneath his eai, he split the bones 1863 
CowDi M Cf ARKC Shaks Char xiv. 362 Never woiildst thou 
. have pushed that venerable face with tlia rude flint-stones 


b. With obj. of cognate meaning 
1602 How man may chuze good wife ii iii, Per Jevem et 
yunonern / hoc Shall pash his coxcomb siicli a knock 
4 To drive out by a violent blow, to dash out 
(biams, etc ). 

1530 Palsgr 653/2 He passhed out his biaynes with a 
stone 1587 Hoiinshcd Chron III 79/a They left him 
[Becket]not till they had cut and pasiicd out liis biaines, 
X647 H. MoRr Song of Soul Quot, xxiv 199 So may their 
scattered Brain Pash'd fiom their cuiscd bciills the Pave- 
ment stain 1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2) s v,, I’ll pash thy 
brains out 1855 Browning Childe Roland xii, "1 i-i a bi ute 
must walk Pushing their [dock leaves’] life out. 

6. irtr. Said of the dashing action of sudden 
heavy ram (now dtai)\ also of that of a wave 
upon a rock; and of the action of beating or 
sinking water as by the feet of a hoise (rat e), 
[With the last of these cf ME Pask, to dabble , but this 
sense does not appear to have come down dialcctally, and 
Browning’s use is prob, due to the exigency of rime,] 

1589 [see P asiiing below], X855BROWNIKG Upai aVillavn, 
There’s a fountain to spout and splasli 1 horses with curling 
fish-tails, that prance and paddle and pash Round the lady 
atop m her conch 1892 Sropr. Brooke Early Eng Ijit 11 
xvj, 87 The black sea waves pash and push upon iL. xgoa 111 
Rng, Dial, Diet s. v., It [the ram] fair pash'd doon The 
water was pashing out of the broken spout The lain came 
pushing against the windows 
HenLC Fa’shed, Fa'shing ppl adjs, 

X589 Nashb Anat Absurd, 24 Y“ watire clowdcs with 
pashing showres-^cessanttie, sending down their vnreason- 
^le moysture. XS93 — Christ's T (16x3) 39 x6o6 SnAxa 
/> 4 O V v 10 Wauing his beame, Vpon the paslied 
courses of the Kings 1828 Craven Gloss (ed, 2), Paslu'd, 
dashed. 1847 Bairnsla A rm 32 (E. D. D.) Pacin’ rain. 


II Pasha, paeba (paja, paja). Forms 7-8 
paseba, 7 passa, 9 pashaw, pacha, 8- pasha. 
[Turkish pdshd, generally held lo be the same as 
bashd^ from bash head, chief, m some Eastern 
Turkish dialects pash The form with b was app, 
the earlier, being that first adopted m Western 
languages see Bashaw. 

In Turkish there is no hard-and-fast line between the 
breath and voice stops; and in the case of p, h, the con- 
fusion IS increased by the absence of p in Arabic and the 
occasional replacement of Peisian and Turkish phy b (cf, 
papooshipabouch, botboucke, etc) : this may have conduced 
to interchange of b, p, and survival of the p in pasha Some 
however thonh. pdshd and bdshd onginally uistinct woids 
(cf quot 1687) , Zenker distinguishes bds/td, the ofTicer of 
the Janizaries, from pdshd, whidi is now largely a civil 
title; but Barbier says that the title, in either form, was 


Turlash>«rfaAi*ti,e SulfaSr 

A title borne in Turkey by officers of high rank, 
as military commanders, and governors of pro- 
vinces. Formerly, esp in the case of military 
commanders, written Bashaw. 

There are thiee grades of padias, formerly distinguished 
c number of horse-taiL displayed as a symbol in war , 
the highest grade (of three tails) corresponding to a com- 
manding general, admiral, or governor of equivalent rank , 
the second (of two tails) to a general of division or vice- 
admiral, etc , the third (of one tail) to a general of brigade, 
rear-admiral, or naval officer of corresponding rank. 

[For earlier quotations (iS34-<86o) see Bashaw ] 

16^ Crashaw Deo Hosjtro (1652) X93 The aged Pasclia 
spies love’s dawn, and disappears. 
XM7 Lond^ Gaz No 22x9/2 The Chiaus Bassa i& made 
a Passa, which is a Preferment to his Loss 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let to Abhi Conti 17 May, Every pasha has his 
Jew, who IS his hxmvne d'affaires x8o8 A. Parsons Trav, 
i. 4 The price of bread . is fixed by the pashaw of the 
province *822 Shelley Hellas 565 The freedman .has 
beat back the P^ha of Negropont X848 Thackeray Bk 
^obs tv, I am like the Pasha of three tails 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L l 3 The rest of the party went on to 
see the Pacha of Egypt’s Palace. 

Hence FaslLa-like like or after the manner 
of a pasha. Faslui 4 oni, the domain, realm, or 
estate of pashas. 

1849 E- B Eastwick Dry Leaves 172, 1 . began to feel 
quite supreme and Pashd-hke. 1883 Pall Mall G, 24 Nov. 
^2 On the 23rd of October last year I was at Cllairo . 
^asnadom seemed fairly ablaze with decorations and rib- 
« J ^ July 5/3 ITie Sultan and all 

pashaoom have been filled with growmganxiety and concern. 
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PaslialiCj pachalic (pa-falik, paja-lik), sb 
((?) Also -lick, -Ilk. [Turkish pashahk^ froin 
-A/i, suffix of quality or condition.] The jurisdiction 
of a pasha; the district governed by a pasha 
X74S PococKE Descr of East II i 76 The place of resi- 
dence of the pasha of this country, on which account it was 
called the pashalic of Saphet x8oz Edtti Rev. I 52 A 
pachalic IS divided, for military pui poses, into certain dis- 
tricts, called sangiacs, or standai ds 18x3 Byron Br A bydos 
11 XV, Abdallah's Pachalick was gain’d X894 Twtesti Oct 
10/6 In Septembei, 1877, he was appointed Consul for the 
poshnlics of Adana, Alep^, and 1 npoh, residing at Aleppo 
B. as adj. Of or pertaining to a pasha. 

1863 WooLSiiRBeauti/ulLady lag Semngpachalic power 
by a swift blow 1884 Manch Excan. 16 Peb 4/7 There 
IS to be an end to military exactions and Pashalic oppies 
Sion [ill the Soudan] 

t Faahe. Qbs. Also 6 paiahe App. short for 
passion, m the asseveration ‘for the pashe of God^ ; 
cf. the full * for the passion of God by the same 
speaker m iv. iii. 

a ISS3 Udall Royster I), iv ui, Nay for the paishe of 
God, let me now treate peace /did vii, Backe for the 
pashe of God, backe sirs Ibni viii, R, Royster Away, 
or else die we shall M. May. Away for the pashe of our 
sweete Loid lesus Christ. Ibid. v. v 

Pashe, Fashion, obs. IF. Pasoh, Passion 
[ j Pashm (pJ3e’/*ra). [Pers pashm wool, 
down.] The under-fur of hairy quadrupeds in 
the elevated lands noith of the Himalayas, esp. 
that of the goat, which is the material of Cashmere 
shawls. So II Fashmma (psejmf na) [Pers. pash'' 
mm adj , woollen] 

x88o Mrs A G F E Jamfs Tnd. Indust. xxxi. 364 The 
pas/uHy or shawl-wool, i& a downy substance, growing next 
to the skin and under the thick hair of those goats found m 
Tinbet and 111 the elevated lands north of the Himalayas 
1885 Balfour Cycl India III 154 Pashm and pashmtna aie 
specially applied to the hne shawl-wool of Turfan and 
Cbangthan 1893 R Nat Nisi (ed. Lydekker) I 7 This 
under-fur is gieatly developed in Mammals of all groups 
inhabiting Tibet, where it is locally known as * pashm', and 
it IS this pashm of the goat of these regions which aftords 
the materials for Che celebrated Kashmir shawls. 
Fasigraphy (pasrgiafi). [irreg. f Gr itaai 
for all + -aiiAPHY.] A name given to a system 
of writing pioposed for universal use, with charac- 
ters representing ideas instead of words, so as to be 
(like the ordinary nunieials i, 2, 3, etc) intelligible 
to persons of all languages. Applied originally 
to a system proposed in 1796; subsequently to 
others having a similar object 
1796 in Monthly Rev XIX 357 Pastsp*aphy, fiom iraot to 
all and ypdi^u Iivrile^ will not explain the sounds of any 
known language but the sense of the words of every lan- 
guage, even of that which people have never learnt. X797 
T Brown in Welsh Lt/e i, (1835) 35 x8ox Sh. Pans as it 
woi 11 xl 43 It IS also in contemplation to teach a blind 
pupil pasigraphy, or universal language, invented by Demai 
mieux. x8os Med. Jinl XIV. X89 Essay on geological 
Pasigraphy, or on the manner of representing the phe- 
nomena of the stratification of the rocks, by perfectly simple 
signs X870 Baghmaicr Pastgra^h DieU ^ Gram, Introd , 
Pasigraphy teacher people to communicate with one another 
in writing by means of numbers, which convey the same 
ideas m all languages. 

Hence Pa-sigraph v tians., to express or repre- 
sent m pasigraphy ; Fasigxa'pliio, -ioal aifts., of 
or pertaining to pasigraphy. 

*796 in Monthly Rev XIX 3S7 At the end of a very few 
hours, any intelligent peison may pasigraph his own idiom, 
by consulting the method characters, and the twelve in- 
variable rules. *797 W. Taylor in monthly Rev XXIV 
563 Over each column is stationed one letter of the pasi- 
raphic alphabet. *804 — m Crtt. Rev Set. ni I. 382 The 
gures of arithmetic aie alieady pasigraphic 1839 Proc 
Amer Plalol Soc 1 . 121 The Chinese alphabet forms a sort 
of pasigraphic system x8s» Jcrdan Auiobtog. II 221 1870 
Bachmaier {title) Pasigraphical Dictionary and Gramram 
FasHaly (paesiJali). rare, [irreg. f. Gr. vaai 
for all + -AoXio speaking.] A spoken language 
for universal use. 

x8o5 W. Taylor m Ann Rev HI 14 It appears that the 
Indians have invented, what a recent French writer calls 
a pastlaly^ a method of talking to people of all languages, 
without understanding theirs. 1864 in Webster. 
t Fask, V. Obs, [Appears to be cognate with 
mod.Sw. dial, paska to dabble m water (Rietz) ; 
efi Norw. baska m same sense . cf. also Pash v , 
Plash «7.] tntr. To dabble or plash (in water). 

CX305 St Andtew B va E, E, P (1862) 98 Here nettes 
gonne forsake And suede him .. Hem was so betere pan to 
pasken in be water iwis While oure louerd an yipe was. 

Fask, -e, FasHxadn, obs ffi Pasoh, Passement. 
tPasme. Obs, rare, [a. OF. pasme (Godef) 
swoon, faint == Pr, pasme, Sp., Pg. pasmo (and 
espasmd), It. spasimo L. spasmus Spasm, treated 
as expasmusypasmus, and with altered meaning; 
cf. mod F. pdmer to faint.] A swoon. 

xsgi Greene Farew, Folly Wks (Grosart) IX 315 Semy- 
ramis no sooner heard of the death of hir hushande, but 
she fell into a pasme, and was hardly brought to life, 

Fasment, -mond, obs, ff. Passembnt. Fas- 
nep(p0, -nepe, obs. ffi Pabsnip. Faspy, var. 
PASSEPIBD. Fasque, var Pasoh, Easter. 
Pasque’flower (pa-skiHaufi). Forms* a 
6-7 Passe-; 7 Pas-fltower. fi. 6- pasque-, 7-8 


pasch-flower, [Orig. passeflower, a. F. passe" 
Jleur (1539 R. Estienne) *a variety of anemone’ 
(Hatz.-Darm .) ; changed by Gerarde to pasque- 
flower^ after pasque, Pasch, Easter.] A species of 
Anemone {A, Fulsatillci) giowing on chalk downs 
in England, and elsewhere m Europe, blossoming 
in Apnl, with bell-shaped purple flowers clothed 
with silky hairs. Called also pasque anemone 
With distinctive adjuncts the name Is applied to other 
species of Anemone, as the American Pasque-flower, 
A. patens, var. Nuttaliatia, Japanese P , the Autumnal 
Anemone, A , Japonica, 

a. X378 Lyte Dodoens iii Ixxv 423 Passeflower or the 
fiist Anemone, hath leaves like Coriander, 1597 GcRARon 
Herbal n. Ixxiji 300 Passe flower is called, .after the Latin 
name Pulsatill, or Flawe flower. x6xx Cotgr , Passe fienr, 
the Passeflower, bastard Anemone, 01 Windflower ifigi 
J, F[reakc 1 Agrtppa's Qcc Philos 39 Poisonous things 
delight in the Plant called Pas-flower 1658 Phillips, Passe- 
Jlov)er,a certain kmd of flower, otherwise called Pulsatil 
XS97 Gebarde Herbal 11 Ixxiii. 309 They flower for the 
most part about Easter, which hath mooved me to name it 
ftisque flower, or Easter flower, xfiao Parkinson Para>- 
disus 201 The yellow Pasque flower.. Ked Pasque flower 
White Pasque flower. 2785 Martyn Roitssean s Bot xxi, 
(1794) MX The Pasque-flower, so called from its flowenng 
about Easter, . . adorns some of our dry chalky hills, with 
Its beautiful bell shaped purple flowers 1854 S “rHOMSON 
PVild FI, m (ed 4) 175 The pasque flower, purple anemone 
Fasquil (pmskwtl), sb Also 6 pasqual, 7 
pasquell. [iLd,med,L,Fasqui/Ius, ad. It Pasquillo, 
dim. of Fasquino ; in F. Fasquille : see Pasqdin 
The L. form is known as early as 1500 see Pasquin. The 
Fr appears m Res Pistons de Pasqmlle, 1547 (Ebeit) ] 
fl = Pasquin r Obs. 

*533 Elvot Proheme a v, For there be Gnathos 

in Spayne as wel as in Grece, Pasquilles in Englande as 
Welle as in Rome — Vasquil the playne Aij, jPasquille 
is an olde Romane, but by longe sittinge m the strete, and 
hering market men chat, be is become rude and homely 
xjS* T Wilson Logike (1580) 67 These two verses were 
written to the Pope, as worthie such a one, and sette 
upon Pasquillus in Roome. 1609 Dekker Gvlls Home-hk 
1. (1862) 9 I'm the Pasquil's madcap that will do it. *6*6 
R Carpfnter Past Charge 66 Making the Pulpit often- 
times a Fasquill to ease their spleenes. ids* Weldon 04 
K Chas 20s The Councell Table was growne more like a 
Pasquil then a grave Senate. 

2 A lampoon posted up in a public place ; any 
circulated or published lampoon ; a pasquinade, 
1542 St, Papers Hen VIII, IX 12 Here bathe been also 
after the maner of Rome, a pasqual set up upon Sainct 
Marques day laste, tantynge thEmperour. Cooper 

Admen, 56 The Libeller 10 set out his Pasgmll, raketh all 
things. x6i2 T, James yesuiiP Dovmf 38 They blame 
others for Ltbells and verie \npnestly Pasquils, and yet 
write themselues *709 Steele Tatter No 92P1AII the 
Pasquils, Lampoons and Libels, we meet with now-a-days, 
*865 Wright Caricature xxx 3x5 Ihe pasquils formed 
a ^dy of satiie which struck indiscriminately at everybody 
within Its range 

3 . attnb and Cotnb,, as pasqutUmaker, -pulpit 
cs&eie A. Bkome On Death J Shute 35 Nor such as into 
pasquill pulpits come With thundenng non seiice, but to beat 
the drum To civil wars 1770 Baretti Joum, Genoa II i 
They only put one in mind of the Pasquil makers of Rome 
or the Monthly and Cfiticai Reviewers of England. 

Hence Fasqui Ulc a , of the nature of a pasquil 
1833 Carlyle Mtsc (1872) V 66 Verse (be it heroic, be it 
pasquilhc), 

t Fa'Squil, Ohs, [f, piec sb] a. intr. To 
compose pasquils b. trans To libel or satirize in 
a pasquil , to lampoon So Fa'sqTiillaiit sb , the 
writer of a pasquil; lampooning; Fasqnlller, 

the composer of a pasquil or pasquils 
x6ax Burton Ami Mel i. ii iv. iv (1651) 148 Princes . 
are grievously vexed with these pasquelling libels and satjnrs. 
1643 Howell Iwelve Treat. (i66x) 268 In Holland and 
other places he was pasquiU’d at a X648 Ld Herbert 
Hen VIII (1683) 6og There wanted not some, who took 
occasion to pasquil it 

1817 Coleridge Biog Lit. (1870) 204 [The character] of a 
gossip, backbiter and pasquillant *833 Carlyle Mtsc 
(1872) V 125 A Pasquillant verse *S97”8 Bp, Hall Sat 
V. u 14 Or Lucile's muse .Or Memos old, or Pasquilleis of 
late. tfx6s9 Osborn Luther VindVlks (1673) 408 1 his favour 
did so work with him, and the rest of the Pasquillers of 
the time, that none used the like Invectives, 

(pse'skwin), jA [ult. ad. It. Fasquino, 
in L. Fasqumus, F Pasquin, 

Pasguino or PasqwlU was the name popularly given to 
a mutilated statue, or piece of ancient statuaiy, disinterred 
at Rome in the year 1501, and set up by Cardinal CarafFa 
at the corner of his palace n«r the Piazza Navona. Under 
his patronage, it became the^'annual custom on St Mark's 
Day to ‘restore* temporarily and dress up this torso to 
represent some historical or mythological personage of 
antiquity; on which occasion professors and students of 
the newly restored Ancient Learning were wont to salute 
Pasquin in Latin verses which were usually posted or 
placed on the statue In process of tune these peesqmnate 
or pasquinades tended to become satirical, and the term 
began to be applied, not only in Rome, butin other countries, 
to satirical compositions and lampoons, politick eedesms- 
tical, or personal, the anonymous authors of which often 
sheltered themselves under the conventional name of Pas- 
quin. According to Mazocchi, in the preface to the printed 
collection of tk^pasgumate of 1509, the name Pasquino or 
Pasquillo originated in that of a schoolmaster l^hterator 
senmamter lived opposite the spot where the 

statue was found; a later tradition given by Castelvetro, 
i5s8-g, made Pasquino a caustic taitor or shoemakw, 
another of *544 calls him a barbm. See L Morandi in 
Nnm/a Anto%iia 1889 I. 271, 7 SSi U Gnoli ihtd. XB90 1 5*, 


273, Stoma di Pasquino. The latinized form PasqtuUus 
was already a 1544 applied both to the author and the pas- 
quinade, in which extended application it was subseq. 
followed also by Pasquin ] 

1 The Roman Pasquino (man or statue), on 
whom pasquinades were fathered; hence, the 
imaginarypersonage to whom anonymous lampoons 
were conventionally ascribed. 

xs66 {title) Pasquine in a Traunce A Christian and learned 
Dialogue Wherunto are added certay ne Que«;tions then put 
forth by Pasquine, to haue beene disputed in the Councell of 
Trent X58X Allen Apol Eng Colleges qg 1^ Neither the 
Old Comedie, nor Pasquino, nor any ruffian or Cameuall- 

S iuth in Rome *592 Wotton in Relig. (1685) 680 The 
abell of Sixtus’s time, which Pasquin told him of i6iy 
Moryson Ititt, J 135 At one end of this market place, in a 
corner of astieet opposite to a publike Pallace, is the statua 
of Pasquin, vpon a wall of a priuate house 1670 Lassels 
Voy Italy II 229 This Pasquin is an old bioken statue 
jeenng wits set up here, and fathei upon poore Messer 
Pasquino, their Satyrical jeasts, called fromhim, Pasquinades 
1686 Dryden Addr Htgden 2 The Grecian wits, who 
Satire fiist began, Weie pleasant Pasqums on the life of 
man <1x7^7 H Walpole Mem Geo II, I 283 If Pasquin 
has seen wittier, he never saw more severe or less delicate 
lampoons *885 Encycl. brU, XVIII 341 1 he 16th century 
was indeed Pasquin’s palmy time, and in not a few of the 
rare printed collections of his utterances Protestant polemic 
is minted, attnb, X582 T Watson Centime cf Loue 
Ixxxi, A Pasquine piller erected m the despite of Loue 
1 2 ^ Pasquinade, Pasquil 2. Obs. 
x6it Flohio, Pasquino, an old statue in Rome on whom 
all Satires, Pasqums, rayling runes or libels are fastned and 
fathered. 1633 A. Wilson fas 1 53 On him some unhappy 
Wit vented this Pasquin 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel, (i8sy) 
II. 371 Wrote from Rome, the French had caused a pasquin 
to be fixt leflectmg on tbe pope for conniving at tne pro- 
testant alliance against his eldest son a X745 Swift Atisw 
Sheridan 32 Wks 1841 1 761/1 But enough of this poetry 
Alexandrine; I hope you will not think this a pasquine 
Hence Fasquiu v trans, [*= It. pasqutnare 
(Flono) ; F pasqutmrl, to lampoon, pasquinade. 

1682 Dryden & Led Duke of Guise Ded , Not that any^ 
Man delights to see himself pasquin’dandaflrontedby their 
mveteiate Sciiblers 

Pasquinade (pseskwinji*d), sb, [ad. It, pas- 
qutnata , cf F. pasquinade, and see Pasquin and 
-ade ] A lampoon affixed to some public place ; a 
^ sqiiib*, libel, lampoon, or piece of satire generally 
[i|92 WoTTON in Rehg (1685) 656 A Pasquwata set 
forth against him in form of a Prophe<ue } X658 Phillips, 
Pasquinade, a Satyrical Invective or Libel, savoring of the 
Pasquin at Rome, xyxx Addison Sped No. 23 T 4 This 
Pasquinade made a great Noise in Rome X750-72 H 
Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) III. 136 The very peison who 
.contrived the honour of the pasquinade on my back this 
day X843 Prescott Mexico vji. 1. (1864) 411 The white 
walls of the barracks were covered with epigrams and 
pasquinades levelled at Cortez, atirib 1838 Borrow Rom, 
Rye I. zo A^asquinade picture was stuck up at Rome. 

Pasquinade (paeskwin^^ d), v [f. prec. sb ] 
trans. To satirize or libel in a pasquinade 
1796 Sportii^ Mag, VII. 312 One of the candidates has 
already been pasquinaded xSSoDisraeli Endyin 1 5 We 
dined and voted together, and together pasquinaded our 
opponents. 

Pasquinader (pjEskwin|i*doj). [f. piec sb. 
or vb. + -ER 1 ] a, A writer of pasquinades, b. 
{nonce-use), A collectoi of pasquinades 
X862 Burton Bk, Hunter (1882} 19 He was not a black- 
letter man or a pasquinader. *888//.*^ 7thSer,V 511/1 
Pasqainaders often maintained that the more hidden the 
allusion the more teirible the import. 

tFasquiua*do. rare-"', [See -ado] * 
Pasquinade sb 

r6oo O E. Rep, Libel riL Pref, 2 His great practise and 
skill m Pasquinadoes 

FasqTii*nian, a rare. [See -ian ] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic ol Pasquin ; pertaining 
to a pasquin, satirical. 

1796 Burney Mem. Meiasiasto I. 189 You have exhausted 
all your friendship, m transports of true Pasqumian passion 
in my defence. 

Pass (pQs), sb 1 Also 4 pas, paso, 5 paas, 5-6 
passe. [In ME. pas, paas, a. F. pas ,’-lj,passus 
step, pace, track, trace, etc. Ong. the same word 
as Page ; in later use often associated with Pass t> , 
and thus m some senses not easily separated from 
Pass passed 
I. Obs. senses « Page, Passus. 
fl. Occasional spelling of pas, Page (in 
vaiious senses), q. v. 

a X300 Cursor M* 10970 , 1 and mi wijf on aid tas, Of barns 
er we passed Jze pass [v r pas]. 1375 Barbour Bruce vii, 
203 Till hym tbai vid a full great pass, cx^ Maumdev. 
(Roxb.) XI. 41 Fra pe kirke of Jze sepulcre . ane aght score 
passez es >e temple Domtnt *6x5 Chapman Odyss, ix 734 
A little pass Beyond our fore-deck from the fall there was 
1 2 . A passage (m a narrative or wnting) ; a canto 
of a poem, a chapter, section, or division of a book ; 

« Page sbl- 12 , Passds 

CX3S0 Will Palerne 161 l?us passed is J>e first pas of Jns 
pris tale. «x4oo-5o Alexeenekr Here a passe endes. 
1546 Gardiner Declar Art, foye 27 So as m thys passe of 
saynt Paule, sayntc Chrisostome is verye dylygente to note 
and conferme vnto vs *553 Kennedy Compend Tract, in, 

It IS to be notit of this pas of Scripture abone rehersit. 
1573 Reg Privy Couttctl Scot, Ser l II 375 In quhilk 
Act, besyde mony utheris passis and clanssis, . it is statute 
and ordanit [etc.) *633 Sc, Acts C/tas, I (1817) V. 152/1 
Dispenssis for ever In all . . heades articles claussis obleis* 
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PASS. 


PASS, 


ments pointes passis of the saniyn x <47 N. Bacon Dt^c 
Gffut Prol r 7 A summary view of the cardinal passes 
of tl»e government of this Kingdom, 

II. A passage 

3 . A way or opening by wliicli one passes through 
a region otherwise obstructed or impassable, or 
through any natural or artificial bariier, esp» a. 
A nanow and difficult or dangeious passatje through 
a mountainous legion or over a mountain range, 
also (less usually) through a forest, marsh, bog, or 
other impassable ground. 

In ME. applied to a road or passage in a wood, over a 
heath, etc., such as was exposed to ambush, robbery, etc. , 
in Its later application prob a re adoption from mod F ^as 
a 1300 Cursor M 2519 pan he broght pam til a pase [G. 
pas] pat men cald m p[at 1l]and temase [o.x*. themas]. CX325 
Mei7 //cm* 5a In oui gat lis Satenas Wit his felawes, als 
thef in pas 1340 Hamtole /b . Cottsc. 1239 Thefs and out- 
lawes, pat hald pases, and lobhes and levts Men of pat |>ai 
have X377 Langl. P 13 xiv 300 pe sexte is a path of 
pees, 5e, porw pe pas of altoun Pouerte myBte passe with- 
oute pen! of robbynge 1390 Gower III 208 Into the 
pas wbanne hewasfalle, Tliembuisschementz tobneken alle. 
1538 St Papers Hen VUU HI* 7 , 1 have cut divers pases, 
and made suche smothe wayes 1680 Mordln Geog Rett ^ 
Piedmont (t68s) 205 Pignerol . . a Commodious Pass from 
France to Italy, 1703 Maundreli. Jounu Jerus (1732) 35 
Having gone thrown very rugged and uneven Pass. 1806 
Gazetteer SloR (ed. 2) 226 Glcntilt , a pass m the Hignlands of 
Athol, famous for the dangeious road which runs through 
It. x^io^corv Lady o/L v in, '1 he guide, abating of his 

f ee, Led slowly through the pasb'sjaws. 1833 Penny Cycl 
388/2 The chief pass of the Lepontian Alps is that of 
the St. Gothard . Ihe height of the pass is 6890 feet 1851 
Turner Dom* Archit I jo6 The wooded pass of Alton on 
the borders of Surrey and Hampsbiie, which was not dis- 
afforested until the end of Henry s leign, was a favourite am- 
bush for outlaws, who there awaited the merchants and their 
trains of sumpter-horses travelling to or from Winchester 
Jig c X500 Meliistne 31 But ones os he said he shuld passe 
the ciuell paas of the cleih X864 Tennyson AylmePs F 
209 But Edith’s eager fancy hunied with him Snatch’d tluo’ 
the perilous passes of his life. 

b esp. m Mil, Such a passage viewed strate* 
gically as commanding the entrance into a country 
or place; hence, by extension, any place which 
commands or holds the key to such entrance. 
Also fig*^ and in various phrases, as to gain^ hold^ 
keept sell the pass* '^Fass of arms [F. pas 
d*ar rues'] : see quot. 1727-41. 

1683 Kbnnctt tr Erasni* on Folly ^ They would be able 
to keep their Pass and fence off all assault of Conviction 
X684 Scanderheg Redw, V. 108 The City Mohilow on the 
Pniester, a place of great Importance, as being the pass 
into Moldavia a 1704 T Brown Sat agst Womait wks 
X730 1 . 56 Thus all the unguarded passes of his mind she’ll 
try. i7a7-4t Chambers Cycl , Pass oj arms, in chivalry, 
a place which the ancient knights undertook to defend, 
e gr, a bridge, load, &c. which was not to be passed with- 
out fighting the person who kept it. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No 163 ? 2 The passes of the intellect are barred against 
her by prejudice and passion 1774 Chesierjields Lett 
I. xvii 74 Horatius Codes, who alone defended the pass 
of a bridge ag^amst the whole Tuscan army. 1838 Thirl- 
WALE. Greece y, 283 When Philip reached Thermopylae, 
he found the pass strongly guarded, 1&7 Westm Gaz, 
6 Dec. 7 /e He now warned the men that by accepting the 
proposal they would be 'selling the pass^ for all other 
trades, 1903 Daily Chron* 16 Nov 5/1 He . , accepted the 
settlement, and at once fell from his pre-eminence,, being 
viewed by bis folio weis .as one who had 'sold the pass’ 

c. More generally; A way by which to pass or 
get through ; a passage, road, route. Also^. 

x6o8 Chapman Byrods Trag Plays 1873 II. 294 Let your 
Armie Have the directest passe, it shall goe safe, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist* Reb ix. §92 Tne force of both counties .. 
should be drawn to Tiverton, luid upon that pass, to fight 
with the^ rebels 1689 Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) I. 617 
The Danish horse, are ordered to march for Scotland, being 
the shortest passe for Ireland 1787 M Cutixr in Lm^ etc. 
(x888) II 395 Through the Sandusky and Scioto hes the 
most common pass from Canada to the Ohio and Missis 
sippi. 1798 Bloomfield Farmers Boy^ Spring 302 [He] 
Sees every pass secur'd, and fences whole 
fig* 1631 N. Bacon Disc Govt Fng ir, xvi (1739) 84 The 
King and Council seemed to have the sole power «. to open 
and shut the passes of Tiade. 

d, A passage across a river; a place at which 
a nver can be crossed by ford, ferry, or, rarely 
a bridge. Now rare 

18^9-50 Cbomwcll Let* to Lenthall 15 Feb. in Carlyle^ 
Desirous to gam a Pass over the Suir ; where indeed we 
had none but by boat, or when the weather served X650 
Ibid 2 Apr , By which means we have a good pass over the 
Barrow, and intercourse between Munster and Leinster. 
ai66t Fuller WoriJnes (1840) HI 384 The royahsts 
chiefest strength consisted in two passes they possessed 
over the river of Severn. 17x8 Rowe tr, Lttcan i 815 To 
guard the Passes of the German Rhine z86a Stanley yew, 
CV 4 {1S77) I, 111. S3 The watch-tower of Peniel, which years 
afterwards guarded the passes of the Jordan 

e. A navigable channel; esp, at a river's mouth, 
or in a delta. 

x6g8 Fryer Acc E India ^ P, 123 The next Morning, 
with only sending my Servant ashoie to acquaint the Ren- 
dero, I quitted the Pass 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 56 
Passes that lead to the City from the Adriatic. 1758 Ann 
Reg* 109 The greatest part [of the vessels] escaped by run- 
ning into the pass of Toulinquet *817 J. W. HEusrib 
Phys Ohsety* Topog, d* Dis*Lovtsiana 23 The mam branch 
of the Mississippi has three mouths, or, as they are called, 
passes. 1895 J WiNSOR Misstss, Basin 154 A foi t was soon 
built at the Balize, on the edge of the Gulf, but which to- 
day IS nine miles up the pass. 
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f Applied to other nairow passages* e g. 111 
a toad or street. 

av^to Pope Alley 2 A narrow pass there is with Houses 
low X7X2 S rCLLD Spect* No, 454 r 4 While he whipped up 
James-Street, we drove for Kmg-Street, to save the Pass at 
St. Mai tin's Lane. Ibid No 498 T 2 Till he came to the 
Pass, which is a Military Term the Brotheis of the Whip 
have given the Strait at St. Clement’s Chuich 190* Daily 
Chron 16 Apr. 7/2 How Royal and Coionation processions 
got thiough the Pass is a secret which our London foie- 
mthers have taken to their graves. 

g A passage or alley in a church Sc dial* 

1871 W Alexander yoJmny Gibb xi (1892) 68 He was 
going along the pass to shut the door, 1873 Gilmour iV«- 
Flk 51 (E. D. D.) William McLerie . steps noiselessly up 
the ‘ pass asking kindly for each as he slips along 
h A passage for fish over or past a weir. 
x86i Act 24 d* 25 Vict* c* Jog § 23 Any Proprietor of a 
Fishery with the written Consent of the Home Office may 
.'ittach to every Dam . a Fish Pass, of such Foim and 
Dimensions as the Home Office may approve. X867 Bond, 
Rev 22 June 696/r To reslote our nvers to their former 
prolific condition, it is indispensable that salmon passes 
should be piovided. 1899 Daily Hews 4 May ix/2 In 1863 
a salmon pass or ladder was made at wood Mill, with the 
result that fish were enabled to ascend into the non-tidal 
waters 

4 . Mining, (See qiiols.) 

[May perh belong to Pass sb 

1671 Phil I ram VI 2108 After the Ore is landed, 'tis 
brought and unloaded at the head of the Pass (z r. 2 or 3 
bottom-boards with 2 side boaids sloping wise) in which the 
Ore slides down into the CofTer 17x0 J, Harris Lex 
Techn II, s V , A Frame of Boards consisting of 2 or 3 
bottom Boards and two side ones set slope wi&e, thro’ which 
the Oie slides down into the Coffer of the Stamping-Mill, 
for the Tin-works, is called by the Woi kmeu ihe Pass, x88i 
in Raymond Mining Gloss 

Pass (pas), J^.2 F orms ; 4-7 paAse, (6 pas), 7- 
pass. [Partly a. V, passe, f . passer to pass, pailly 
immed from Pass v* Not always clearly separable 
from Pass sb with which, since 1600, and occa- 
sionally earlier, it has been identified m spelling ] 

I. 1 . An act or the fact of passing ; passage. 

[AX400-50 Alexander 2978 ]?e pepill of jje palais quen jiai 

Ills passe {D* hym passe] sa^e, Rusches vb in a res rynnes 
in to chambi es.] XS99 Siiaks. lien V,w Choi 39 Charming 
the iiairow seas To giue you gentle Passe 1600 W. Wat- 
son Dccacordon (1602) 45 In the passe and repasse out of 
England into Fraunce. c x6xi Chapman llmd 111 242 Out 
of his ample breast, he gave his great voice pass. Ibid iv 
406 He went, and safely had his paas Back to Asopus' flood 
ibid* XX 422 One ear it enter’d, and made good his pass to 
th' other ear X647 N BaCon Due* Govt Eng, i xx (1739) 
38 This privilege of Safe Pass being ancient and funda- 
mental. .resteth stiU in force, X67X Grew Atiai Plants 11 
§31 Tne Sap moving in the Barque^ towards the Pith, 
through the Insertions, theiemto obtains a pass. 1820 J 
Cldland Rise Glasgow 121 There are four or five hundred 
passes and repasses in the same period, 1844 Welsh 
Ser/ff 186 How dread must be the pass from the unsub- 
stantial fabric of this earthly state to those abodes 
b. Departure from life, death. Alsoy^, 

«x645 Featly in FullePs Abel Redw,, Reynolds (1867) 
II, 238 Whose happy pass, agreeable to his godly life, God 
forbid that any should deplore 1742 Young Nt Th 111 
134 For Man you smile , Why not smile at him too? You 
snare indeed His sudden Pass , but not his constant Pam 
1827 PoLLOK Course T, iii, This pass of human thought, 
This wilderness of intellectual death 
+ 2 . (?) Demeanour, 'walk*; (?) comse of action, 
xsss W. Watreman Farcile Faaofu n. xii 269 To be 
honestly apparelled, and accordyngly to vse their passe and 
conuersacion 1603 Shaks Meas for M v. 1 375 When 
I perceiue your grace, like powre diuine, Hath look’d vpon 
my passes. 

to The fact of passing as approved; reputation, 
estimation; currency Obs 
*598 B JoNSON Ev Man in Hvm v 1. 442 Or that their 
slubberd lines haue currant passe, Fiom the fat ludgements 
of the multitude x6ox Shaks Alls Wellw v 58 , 1 do know 
him well, and common speech Giiies him a woithy passe 
4 . The passing of an examination ; esp in a uni- 
versity examination, the attainment of such a stan- 
dard as satisfies the exammeis without entitling 
the candidate to honours Often atinb* see 17. 

1838 Arnold Lei, in Life «$• Corr (1844) II viii 127 A pass 
little x-i;, or even pe&tgo, is surely a ridiculous thing, as all 
that the University expects of a man after some twelve or 
fourteen years of schoofingand lecturing. x86o M Burrows 
{title) Pass and Class . an Oxford Guide-Book through the 
Courses of Literae Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and Modern History, 1874 Burnand My 
time xxxvi 388 Honours were out of the question, and 
a pass we most of us obtained x68a J Southward Pract 
Print (1884) 199 If, howevei4 there are only three marks 
or less, there is ‘ no pass *. 

II. That in which the fact of passing is em- 
bodied; the condition to or thiough which anything 
passes. 

*^ 6 Event, issue ; completion, accomplishment. 
[X48x*sec6h.] is^Vdall E rasni Apoph j. § 93 n., 
38 a, [He] shall easily bryng the same to suche ende, and 
to such passe and effecte, as he would dooe. 1579 Tomson 
Cahfin'sSenn, 7 tm* 287/2 God will bring all to good passe. 

Shaks Sonn* cui, To no other passe my veises tend 
Then of your graces and your gifts to tell x6xx Bible 
Traml Pr^ 11 Wee haue at the length, through the good 
hand of the Lord vpon vs, brought the worke to that passe 
mat you see X649 Milton Emoh. ix 86 By this reckning 
his consents and his deuialb come all to one pass 
6. Phrases. ^ (Now somewhat arch!) 

(Heie to pass is often regarded as infinitive of the vb.j but 
sec quot. 1549 in a, 1543 in b, and cf. prec.) 


a 7 o bring to pass (rarely '\itnto pass) to 
bring to accomplishment, fulfilment, or realization ; 
to carry out ; to accomplish, produce, bung about 

1323 Skelton Gail Law el 1228 A tiatyse he dcuysid & 
browght It to pas, Callul Speculum Principle X530 Tindall 
Gat xli 32 'I hat the thynge is ceitanly piepaicd of God, 
and that God w ill shortly biynge it to passe 1338 Starkty 
England 11 11. 19s Thys wcie a commyn icmedy, yf hyt 
myght be brought to passe X339 Bidll lGieat)jPj xxxvii 
S Cominytte thy waye vnto the Loide, and put ihy tiust in 
hym, & he shall bi ynge it to passe 1349 La i iMi it xst Sei m 
bef* Edw K/ B viij b, Many hath taken in hancle to brynge 
manye thynges vnto passe {printed paste] c 1592 Marlowe 
fern of Malta v in, Doe but bring this to passe which thou 
pretendest. a 1634 Chapman AlpJumsus Plays 1873 III. 225 
Huge wonders will Alphonsus bung to pass X65X Hoddls 
Lemath 11 xxlx 169 They [faith and sanctity] aie nut 
Miracles, but bi ought to passe by education. 

b. To come to pass* to come to the eient or 
issue ; to be carried out, accomplislierl, or realized ; 
to turn out in the event, to eventuate; to issue, 
come about Also, f to go to pass, f To come 
well to (o«r) pass, to come evil to pass, to turn out 
well (for us), to turn out ill 

X48X Caxton Reyna? d xl (Arb ) 108 The wulf Lluew the 
foxe al plat vnder hym, whiche cam hym euyl to passe 
{Leeds text, 1479, xh, dat hem seei misuiel] 1326 Ski lion 
Magnyf 2134 Magn I am Magnyfycence, that sonilyiiiL 
ihy maysler was. Lyh What, is the wotUIe thus come to 
passe? 1526 '1 INDALE John xin 19 No we tell I you before 
it come that when yt is come to passe, ye myght bcleve 
that 1 am he a 1333 bn Bi rni ks Iluon Ixvi 226 Alas * 
why dyd not Huon kuowehis entente? if he had, the mater 
had not gone so to passe. 1542 Udall Erasm Apoph 336 
‘A man that fitelh will lenewe baltaill ngain ’ is a piouei buill 
veise by whiche we aie warned not to be brought in 
despaire, if some thyng have not well come to oui passe. 
— m Lett* Lit, Men (Camden) 2 If iL had succeded and 
cum to passe accoidyng to my lequest. i6xx Biuli Num 
XI 23 Thou shall see now whether my w'oid shall come 
to pass vnto thee [Cuvlrd shall be fulfilled in dedc], or 
not. x66a Shlungfl Orig liair ii vi § 5 When ihere- 
foie any Prophets did foretell things . and those things 
did not come to pass, il was a eei tain evidence of a false 
Piophet 1887 Lecky Eug, in C, VI. 121 If the pio- 
jects foreshadowed by De Maulde had come to jiass. 

0 quasi-2;;//>^«. , with tt, and suboid. clause. To 
come to be the fact, to come about, to turn out, to 
happen (esp. in Scriptural lang ). 

X326 Tindale Matt xl x And it came to passe when lesus 
bad ended his preceptes .. he departed thence. x6xx Biblk 
Gen xxii. x 1628 Hobbes Thucyd* (1822) 49 After this it 
came to pass that the Athenians and their confedeiates 
fought against the Medes xyia Addison SpeU No 418 
r 3 But now comes it to pass, that we should take delight 
m being terrified or dejected by a Desciiptiun 1796 H 
HuNTLRti lit -Fieri ds Stud Nat (1799) ill. 44 It comes 
to pass, that those places only, which are situated m the 
point of divergence experience two tides a day 

7 A position or situation in the course of any 
affair; esp* a position, qualified in some way, a 
critical position, a juncture, a predicament, 

Cf, F Hre en belle passe, dam tme maitvatse Passe, etc. 
see Littid, Passe 3 But in Eng app sometimes associated 
with Pass i as if a fig use of sense 3 a. 

1560 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm 58 Yet all thynges lyke 
to come to suche a passe z38x Pettic tr. Guazeo's Civ* 
Conv II (1586) 49 b, The worlde is come to this passe, that 
It counteth anie thing to bee lawfull which is delightfull 
1396 SrcNSER F Q VI 111. X4 Him seemed fit that wounded 
Knight ’Jo visite, after this nights penllous passe 1596 
Shaks. Tam Shr v. 11 124 Lord let me neuer haue a 
cause to sigh, Till I be brought to such a sillie passe. x6xo 
R Abbott Old Way 27 To that desperate passe they aic 
brought by the writings of the authors X732 Law Serious C* 
IV (ed, 2) 66 To such a pass are we now come x8a2 
SiiCLLcy Triumph Life 302 How and by what paths I have 
been brought To this di ead pass 1833 Ht Mari ineau Fr* 
Wines d- Pol* VI 98 Where is the patriotism of bringing 
things to this pass ? Z894 C N Robinson Brit* Bleet 9 
Neglecting, at this critical pass, to secure the maritime 
approaches to his realm. 

fb. To pass (?)To (proper) position; in position. 
[Cf. Dll. U passe* But see Well to pass*] 

c XS9S Capt, Wyatt R Dudley's Voy W, Ind (Hakl Soc ) 
58 Her ordinance lyinge well to pass, shee went ns upright 
as a church 1644 Nye Gunnery 11 (1670) 5 If the first shot 
had stiuck under the Mark, then bring the Peece in all 
points as before to posse. 

III. Permission or authonzation to pass. 

8 'Permission to go or come anywhere* (J.); 
esp a written permission to pass into, out of, or 
through a country or place, or between places 
within a country; a passpoit; also, a document 
authorizing the holder to pass, e g through the 
lines of an army ; authorization or leave to pass. 

139* Spenser M* Hubherd 936 He cast to leave The 
Court, not asking any passe or leave 1598 Hakluyf 
V(^ 1. 472 They shall haue a letter of passe giuen vnto 
them. axbo\ Hakmer Chron* Irel, (1633) ^2® 1 « give him. 
Posse to seek adventures m some forraigne country 1647 
Clarendon Reb* u § 44 He had given passes to many 
obscure persons, to go into and return out of that king- 
dom. 1667 Pepys Dtaiy 3 Apr , The Dutch have ordered 
a passe to be sent for our Commissioners 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1754) Q To get Passes and Ceitificates of Health . 
for, without these, there was no being admitted to pass 
tliro’ the Towns. 1798 Nelson Lei 27 Oct in Nicolas 
Disp ^845) III 163 , 1 am much displeased that you should 
grant Passes to the Ships of any Power with whom we arc 
at War. *867 Smyth SeuloPs Word-hk , Pass, or Passport, 
a permission granted by any stale to a vessd, to navigate 
in some particular sea without molestation. 1900 [see xy a]. 
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PASS. 


b. MtU (See quots.) 

1617 Moryson Itm, ir 253 No souldter should bee dis- 
charged but by Passe from the Lord Deputie, Prmcipall 
Goueinour, or chiefe Commanders. 1853 Stocqucler jffjT//. 
Encycl , Pass^ abo a certificate of leave of absence to a 
soldier for a short period, 1887 Times 28 Sept 7/3 Passes 
to remain out aftei hours for well-conducted soldiers. 

t c. An Older passing a pauper to his or her 
palish; ‘an order by which vagrants or impotent 
persons are sent to their place of abode ’ (J ). Obs 
X646-7 in Swayne Sarum Cluirch w Acc, (1896) 325 Pore 
woman traveling from, Ireland by passe, 4^ Z743~4 Act 17 
Geo //, c 5 Incorrigible rogues who being apprehended 
refuse to go before a magistrate, or to he examined on oath, 
or to be conveyed by a pass. 1786 Piltofi Churcim Acc 
in Notes ^ Gleatungs (Exeter) II 37/2 Paid a woman that 
had a Pass to Wexford in Ireland or td 
d. A document or ticket authorizing the holder 
to travel free on a railway, etc. Usually^ pass, 
e. A ticket or order giving fiee admission lo a 
theatre or the like. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet TraciCj Pass , a fiee journey-ticket 
on a railway , an unpaid admission lo a place of amusement. 
1871 M. Collins Mry, ^ Merck II ix 2^ He has. .railway- 
passes 1894 [see Free a, 32]. 

IV The causing of something to pass. 

9 . Fencing, The act of passing the sword or 
rapier ; a lunge, a thrust ; a round or bout of fencing 
159® SiiAKS Meny JV ii 1 233 In these times you stand 
on distance your Passes, Stoccado’s, and I know not what, 
1602 — Hoju V 11. 173 In a do/en passes between youi- 
self and bun, he shall not exceed you three hits 1678 
Otway FrtendshtA tn P i,i,l put by hxs Pass, clos’d with 
him and threw up his Heel’s. 1692 Sir W. Hope Feficnig 
blaster (ed 2) 70 A Pass is lhat with which a man goeth 
quite by, and behind his adversary, the second kind which 
IS called a Pass (but improperly) is that with which a Man 
goeth only close to his Adveisaiy, and commandeth his 
Swoid. x6gz Wasiiincton tr. Milton's Dcf. Pop vii LI *s 
Wks (1831) 173 You he eveir where so open to blows, that if 
any one were to make a Pass at any part of you, he could 
haiUIy nuss 1752 Youno Brothers iv 1, Thy bloody pass 
cleave thro’ tliy biother’s breast 1840 Thackeray Calherine 
VI, He drew his.. sword and made a pass at Mr Sicklop 
tb,^^, A sally of Wit; a witty thrust or stroke; 
in phrases /fljj of pate, wit, Ohs, 
x6io SiiAKS. Temp iv i 244 Steale by line and leuell is 
an excellent passe of pate 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. 
vui (18&) 173 This IS a curious pass of wit 
10 The manipulation of a juggler, the tians- 
ference or changing of the position of anything by 
sleight of hand, or the like , a trick. 

To make the pass (m card tucks), to alter the position of 
the cards in the pack, by dexterously bringing the lower 
caids to the top, or shifimg the top or bottom, card 
1S99 Minsheu Span. Dict^ Passa^ as juego de Posset^ 
luglers playing passe and repasse. 18x4 Byron Diary 8 Apr , 
He will yet play them a pass c zSax Philosoplu Recreations 
97 No isx How to make the Pass [i e with cards— a full 
description] 1836 Marryat Japhet xi, For hours and 
hours was I employed by his directions m what is called 
' making the pass ' with a pack of cards, as almost all tncks 
on caicil depend upon your dexterity in this manoeuvre. 
x85p Wraxall tr. R, Hondin iv 38 He performed the most 
dimcult ‘ passes * with a coolness no one would expect him to 
possess, x86i Bw's Own Conj. Bh 94 As.. a friend is not 
always piesent who can perform the pass, I will endeavour 
to desciibe it. 187a RouiUdgds Ev, Boy's Amu 346/1 To 
make the Pass iiauier la coi^e) 

11 . A passing of the hands over or along anything; 
manipulation , esp, ni Mesmerism, 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xxiii, Alexis, after a few passes 
fiom Dr. Elliolson, despwes pain, leads with the back of 
his head 1851 H Mayo Pop Svperstit (ed, 2) 180 The ern- 
ployment of mcsmeiic passes as a local means of tranquil- 
lising the nervous sensibility 1874 Carpenter Menial Phys 
n XIV (1879) 553 The delusion was kept up by a frequent 
recourse to * passes resembling those of the Mesmerists 

12 . Fooioall, Lacrosse, Hockey, etc A trans- 
ference of the ball by one of the players to another 
on his own side 

1891 Lock to Loch Times 24 Oct 16/2 L. who took the 
ball well from a difficult pass by C secured a try after a 
capital run Badminton Ltbr , Football {Assoc,) 

Inside forwards must, like the outsides, be on t^ l<wk-out 
for making a pass to the opposite wing. Ibid {Rttgoy) 332 
Some of the leading clubs soon discovered that for a pass 
to be accurate it must be short. 

13 . In a rolling-mill • * A single passage of a 
plate or bar between the rolls’ (Knight Diet, Meek, 
1875). 

x88z Raymond Mining Gloss,, ..When the bw ps^es 
‘ oh the flat ’ it is called ajdatiinS-pass , if on the edge , an 


edging-pass, 

V. t An iron ring through which the ball 
was driven in the game of Pall-malIi [V, passe. ^ 

1611 COTGB., Leve, a Mallet wherewith the bowle to 
laysed, and cast through the Passe at Palemaille * 7*7 
BAitEY voL II. s. V Mall, The Ball is sti uck . . » as to run 
through an iron Arch at the End of a long Alley . This 
Aich IS call’d the Pass, ^ , , 

16 . The aperture formed by the corresponding 
grooves in a rolling-mill. 

1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 1635/1 The pass is so foj^med as 
to give the required shape to the metal rolled therethrough 

16 . More fully pass-hemp the thud quality of 
Russian hemp, next to ouiskot, 

1744-So W, Ellis Mod Nusbandm, V. in 87 Th^e is 
another Sort from Russia, called Pass-hemp, whmh is a 

»Im[S«SuiS^ 3£ j&i^SlMMONDS 
a name for the third daasilication or quality of Russian 
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^Dip 1886 W At Harris Techtt Diet, JFtre Ifuitrance, 
Pass-hemp 

VI, 17 , atinh 2Xi^Conib a aitrib,, (a) le- 
lating to the passing of an examination (sense 4), 
pass degree, dimmty, examinalton, schools, etc ; 
(J?) relating to the issue of passes (sense ^^pass^ 
form, inspector, law, warrant, etc. 

1838 [see 4] 1853 ‘ C, Bede ’ Ve> dant Green xii, He had 

gone to a farewell pass-party. x868 M Patiison Acadun 
Orgamz vi § 2 236 When a pass-examination was insti- 
tuted. Ibid 238 The univeisity should cease the pass- 
business altogether. Ibid 239 It is not possible, nor is it 
pioposed, lhat such a measure as the abolition of the pass- 
degree should be taken at once 1883 7 'imes i June 4 Some 
pass-examiner .. set a continuity of traps 'whereby the 
unwary examinee was brought to grief 1890 Spectator 
5 Apr., We quite see the use of a pass examination in health 
for all appointments, because the State does not want to be 
buidened with invalids 1891 Daily Nesvs 8 Dec 3/2 The 
pass-schools are once more upon us, and the pass-men in 
their white ties monopolize the High-street after breakfast 
and lunch xpoo Ibtd 23 Feb 6/4 He also bribed the 
‘ pass inspectors ’, whose business it was to see natives had 
proper passes. 

b. Special combs ; + pass-bank, pass-boat, 
see quots ; pass-box, a box for transferrmg car- 
tridges from the magazine to the guns on the field; 
pass-check, a ticket of admission to a place of 
entertainment allowing the holder to withdraw and 
le-entei (Simmonds Diet, Trade 1858) ; pass-door, 
a door of communication between the stage and the 
house in theatres ; fpass-gilt (.SV ), ‘current money*, 
pass-hemp, see sense 16 , pass-holder, one who 
holds a ‘pass* to a theatre, etc (Simmonds 1858) , 
pass-note, ‘a certificate from an employer that 
the bearer has regulaily left his last employment* 
(Webster Siippl. 1879) » tpasa-penny, the oboliis 
placed by the ancient Ciieeks on tlie tongue of 
the dead to pay their fare over the Styx; pass- 
shooting {U S'), the shooting of wild ducks as 
they pass to and from the feeding-grounds an 
autumn ; pass- ticket, a ticket empov ering the 
holder to pass m (01 out); pass-warrant, see 
quo! ; pass-woman, a woman-student who passes 
an examination without honouis , cf Passman. 
Also Pass-master. 

a 1700 B E Diet Cant. Crew, *Pass-banki the Stock or 
Fund thereto belonging [l e to the game of passage] ; also 
the playing Place Cut out in the Ground almost Cock-pit 
waies 1721 in Bailey 1875 Knight Diet, Meek , *Pass- 
hoat, a broad, flat-bottomed boat A fiat or pwii 1856 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I 431 The wall dividing the front 
from die stage still lemained, and the iron ^pass-doois stood 
ajar 1637 Records of Elgin (New Spald C; 1 ) I 300 Money 
not ♦pasguilt The officere are ordained to advertise the 
inhabitants not to receive this newe brought in base couper 
coyne. 1659 W Guthrie Chr Gt Interest 11 C1724) 169 His 
Prayers, his other Service done to God, his Alms-deeds, &c 
are not Pass-gilt before God, since they came not from a 
right Frinaple in his Heart his sacrmces have been an 
abomination. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Petresc 
ir 50 Whether the .Egyptians also were wont to put a 
*Passe-penny in the mouth of the dead 1877 C Hallock 
Sporism, Gag, 204 Another method is *pass shooUng, that 
is, standing . m belts of woods, over which the birds fly 
when travelling in their afternoon flights to the xoosting 
and feeding grounds. 1761 Amu Reg, 229 The friendship of 
Mr. Rolles, vwo had procured me a ^pass ticket, as they call it, 
enabled me to be present both in the nail and the abbey. 1840 
Pefiny Cyci. XVlII 401/2 Paupers who have no settlement 
must be maintained by the parisn m which they happen to be, 
as casual poor, unless they were born in Scotland or Ireland, 
or m the islands of Man, Jersey, or Guernsey, in which case 
they are to be taken under a *pass warrant of two justices 
to their own country. 1896 iVesfm Gaz 13 Feb 1/3 One 
of the resolutions .proposes that only women who have 
taken honours shall be eligible for the degree, a diploma 
being oflered to the '^passwoman* m lieu thereof. 1900 
G. C Brodbick Mem. ^ Impressions 349 If there should 
ever be a large influx of pass women of the same type as pass- 
men. difficulties of (fisciphne 'Will be greatly aggravated. 

t Pass, sb 3 Obs, lare Also 5 posse, [acl. L. 
possum raisin- wine, made from dried grapes, neuter 
of passm spread out, (of fruit) spread out to dry, 
dried, pa. pple. of pandire to spread; cf. uva& passes 
raisms] Raism-wine; also attnb. pass-wine. 
Now in L form possum 

<ri4ao Pallad. on Hush xl 491 Now passe is maad lhat 
Affryk vseth make Aforn vyndage. ifci Charente Lett. 
Customs Mauritania 37 They are forc’d to make use 
of Pass wine, or Raisin wine, for they call Raisin of the 
sun Pass, it is a white Wine, but muddy [x8ix Hooper 
Med. Diet , Passim, Raisiii-wine. X84X Spalding Italy ^ 
It Isl I 381 The passum was made from raisins ] 

Pass (pas), V, Forms . 3-5 passe(n, (3 pasai, 
3~5 -y*; 4 paci, pasl, -ye, 4-5 passyn, paoyn), 
3~7 passe, (4 pasoe, 4-6 pas, pase, pace), 4- 
pasa. Pa. t. and pple. passed, past (now rarely 
as pa. t.) , also 4 paced, pased, 4-6 Sc, passit ; 
3-5 ipassed, ipast, 4-fi ypassed, ypast. [a 
F. pass-er (nth c. in Litti 4 IIatz.-I)arm.), a 
Com. Romanic vb. ; m Pr. passar^ Sp. pasar, 
It passare --late pop.L. *pas 5 are (med.L. m Uu 
Cange, with denvs. of iithc.), f. passdis step, 
pace, track <Pabs .1). The primary signification 
was thus Ho step, pace, walk’, but already m 
lithe. OF. It had come to denote progression or 


moving on from place to place. Pass and pace 
are the same word, the forms liAUVing been in latei 
times differentiated, and pace restricted lo those 
senses which are akin to or derived from Pace sb , 
while pass has been retained for the other oiiginal 
senses and the newer ones developed fiom them.] 

In Eng. pa^s has become the mo^t general veib expressing 
ouv.ard motion . passmgxao:^ consist in going, running, rid- 
ing, flying, swimming, sailing, floating, gliding, or m being 
earned, drawn, diiven, uupeTled, or moved on, in any way 
In many cases the lutians sense can be espiessed hy go, 
especially -when construed with, or extended by, preposi- 
tions or adveibs e'\.piessing varieties of direction, etc , but it 
can be used in mai\y transfen ed senses in which go is inap- 
plicable , e g to pass into a new state or condition, or to 
a new subject It differs fiom wove in expressing the 
effect lathei than the action ^ Without any pi epositional or 
adverbial ettension, the original and intrans use is now 
chiefly confined to branches V and VI, being othenvise less 
frequent than the derived trails and causal uses in B and C. 

As in othei mtrans. vbs of motion {go, come, depart, elc ), 
the pel feet of resultant condition had originally the auxiliary 
be (he passed, they passed) cf sense 1, quot ^1380, 
x b, 14 , 2, c 1400, etc This was sometimes retained even 
when -was transitive cf sense 34, quot. 1375, 38, quots, 
14 , 1526, etc Hence arose the later Past prep , q v. 

A lutiansitive uses. 

I, To go, proceed, move onward, 

1 . To go on, move onward, proceed; to make 
one’s way Now usually with some preposition, 
adv , or advb, extension (with same extension). 

1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 4498, & vor to passy vor); J)e mouns 
he garkede uaste is route c 1320 Sii Beues 2043 (LIS A) 
Euer a was pasaunt. Til a cum. to Mombiaunt. c X380 Sir 
Ferumb 2026 Wan pay weren alle yn y-paste. Flonppe het 
schitte dore faste 1423 J as. 1 Kmgis Q xxii, Out of my 
contiee Be se to pas, tuke I myn auenture. 1456 Siu G 
Hays Law Arms (STS) 178 He understude nocht that 
lie suld pas be see and ibaie sa mony that may pas land 
gate 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded 6 Thei durst none of that grit 
companye pas bakuart nor foiduart 1593 Shaks i Ihn VI, 
II i 69 Moat pait of all this Night X was imploy'd m 

E ng to and fio, About relieuing of the Centinels 1667 
TON P L n 1031 A Bridge by which the Spirits per- 
verse With easie lutercouise pass to and fro 1727 Gay 
Fables i xv, 7 But where he past, he terror threw. 

b. \Vith advb. accusative, expressing route or 
distance, as to pass that way, to pass a mile, etc. 

A 1300 Cursor M 8806 Quen he moght pass nanober gait. 
14 Sir Beues 89/1725-1-7 (MS. C) When he waspastea myle 
fro Damaske e 1475 RanjCoil^ear 570 Seir gaitis pas thay, 
Baith to Paris in fay 1596 Spenser F Q, v, ii 6 For never 
wight he lets to passe that \^ ay Over his Bridge,. But he 
him makes hus passage penny pay i6ii Cobyat Crudities 
93 After I was passed afew miles from Vercellis, I came into 
the Dukedome of Lilian, 1847 Tennyson Pmne, 1. 183 She 
once had past that way. 

c Of something inanimate or involuntary; To 
move on under any force, to be moved, cariied, 
conveyed, transported, impelled onward; to flow 
as water, a stream, etc. 

1340-70 Alex. <5- Diud 140 From perlese paradis passeji 
ke stronde. 1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy iii vii. 
80 If the water do passe aboue the gjrrdlesteed, they haue 
a hundred Aspres 1617 Moryson litn r. 146 A bridge,, 
with thiee Arches, vnder which the boates passe. X703 
Moxon Medi Exere. 177 That the Pole may pass fiom 
one Puppet to the other, as the Work may require 1794 
Mrs. Radclifi e Myst Udolpho xv, The river was gay with 
boats passing to that aty X846 M<^Culloch Acc, Brit, 
Empire (1854) 1 1 No official accounts having been kept of 
the quantity or value of the articles passing between the two 
countiies 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VUI, 23 While the 
rheophore is thus placed and the current still passing, the 
patient should be made to exercise these muscles. 

d. Of a line, string, path, etc » To extend or 
be continued, to have its course, ‘ nin’. 

X703 Moxon Meek Exerc, 220 Bach two Centers, shall 
have an imaginary Axis pass between them 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Asiron 1 439 A Diameter of the Ellipse passing 
thro' the given Points B and A 1793 Smemon Edystoue 
L § 254 note. Two strong ropes, one passing from the 
head of the shears to the rocks. x8x3 Hobhousb Journey 
485 The path passes round a bay, where tbeie is a solitary 
cottage. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Pkaner, 297 
Branch bundles passing down through the cortex 

e. To proceed or go on m nanation, considera- 
tion, or action. Now usually pass on ; see 65 a. 

c 1384 CttAUCfR^ Fame III 265 But hit were alle to longe 
to rede The names and therefoie I pace e 1386 — Prol 36 
Er that I ferther m this tale pace 1563 Shute Archii F ij. 
The whiche pillor of 60 foote in height shalbe deuided 
into 9 partes, wheie of the Epistihum occupieth one such 
part, and so passing forwaid as necessitie shall requyre in 
order as is before mencioned 1583 T, Washincion tr 
Nicholay's Voy, ir viiL 42 , 1 will not passe further without 
first making a description of the yie. 1620 T. Granger 
Div Logike 309 One being finished, we immediately passe 
to another, i8i^ F. Habihson 'Pefinyson, Ruskm, Mill, 
etc I 10 So Far we have been considering the lyrical foim of 
the In Memortam We pass to its substance. 

2 . With reference lo place or object of destina- 
tion. Chiefly with to {uttto, tnlo) 
c 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 75 Till araby sons gan he pas. 136a 
Langl. P pi a, vh 77 To Penaunce and to pilgiimage 
I wol passe with kts okure c 1384 Chaucer H* To.me 11 21a 
[It] stant eke in so Juste a place That every soune mot lo 
hyt pace c X400 Laud Trey Bh 5606 Now ben thei alle 
to batayle paste, a 1425 Cursor M, 1034 (Tnn ) A welle, , 
J)at rennek out of foure stremes Passynge into dyuerse 
remes 1589 Greene Mcnapkon (Arb ) 21 Democles . . 
elected two of his chiefe Lordes to passe vnto Delphos* 
1600 J. PoBY tr Leo's Africa ix, 334 This nuer taking 
his origmaU from mount Atlas.. passeth southward. X7B2 
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A. Monro Altai, Boucs^ JVkrzw, etc 15 The marrow passes 
into the articular cavities 1864 Tennvson En* Ard, 326 
She lose And past into the litlle garth beyond. 

b. Of spiritual destination ; esp* in to pass to 
God^ heaven^ etc. 

a xaa5 Amr R 330 pet we moten |juiuh rudi scheome 
passen to pe heouene, C137S Eeg Saints xxwiit. 
{Adrian) 150 , 1 sal cuine & cal j>e to pass to God quhen 
we are bone X453 Poston Lett I 256 He passyd to God 
on Monday last past, at aj of the eJok befor none 1517 
Knaresboi ough (Surtees) I, 6 All my good fieindes 

passyd to the mercie of God 160a Suaks. Hcanlet i. u. 73 
All that hues must dye. Passing through Nature, to Eternity 
1839 Tennyson Guinevef e 6go She past To wheie beyond 
these voices there is peace, 

II. To go about, circulate, have currency (in 
some capacity or character) 

1 3. To go about, to travel ; to move about, be 
astir, be alive and active. To pass on earth {incld), 
to have one’s active being, to exist . cf. Go v, B. i b. 

1340-70 Alex Bind* 741 Whi fauure panne fake 
godus, and folliche seggen pat haa power of peple pat 
pacen on molde? 136a Langl P/ A. i 7 pe moste parti 
of pe peple pat passep nou on eorpe. xys%lbid C vn 67 
Hadde he wysshes at wille, Sholde no lyf lyuye, pat on hus 
londe passede. 31361 Reg Preay Connctl Scot I 162 That 
na skippans, mannens, nor uthens pass m cumpany with 
thame. 1367 Git^ <5* Godlie B, (S. T S ) 45 He did his 
Apostillis leiche, Thiow all the warld for to pas, And till all 
Creature for to preiche, 1383 1 ’ Washington tr Ntcholay's 
Vqy IV. 1 114 Yong men .. pnssyng as 1 haue said, in the 
nightes to goe about the streetes. 

t b. H^ell to passy well to do, well off (cf ’^well 
to hve) Obs see Well adv 
4 To be handed round or about ; to circulate, 
be in cuciilation, be current, have cuirency To 
pass current (f for current) see Cubeent a 8. 
*389 Nashe Anal, Absurd Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 65 Vpstait 
reformers . coueting to liaue newe opinions passe vnder their 
names. 1639 T Brugis tr. Cainns Moiat RelaU 248 This 
foolish and imse lule of honour, which passeth among the 
Nobility and Gentry of France a 1715 Burni t Time 
vi (1734) II. 161 Our money they thought would not pass, and 
so the Markets would not be furnished. 1731 Swirr On Death 
Dr, Swift 189 And then, to make them pass the glibber. Re- 
vised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber 1777 Sheridan iich, 
Scand ill. 111 songy Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 
x8xo Sir A. Boswell Edinburgh mh, From hand to hand 
the whirling halfpence pass 187a E W Robertson HisU 
Ess 1 1. 3 The coinage of Constantinople passed over the 

S eater part of the Eastein world x886 Mamh Exam 13 
ar. 5/2 A certain quantity of paper engraved and signed 
so as to pass instead of gold 

6. To pass fory as, to be accepted as equivalent 
to ; to be taken for ; to be accepted, received, or 
held in repute as. Often with the implication of 
being something else. 

1396 Shaks Metck, V 1 11. 6x God made him, and there- 
fore let him passe for a man. 1607 Middleion Mtchaelm 
Term 11. 111 289 , 1 might make my bond pass for a hundred 
pound 1’ th' aty 166a Stillingfl Ong Sacr iii n § i; 
Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have passed for 
a handsoinly described Fable. 1688 R Holme Arniomy 
III 29/1 The Double Rose Noble passes for thirty nine or 
Forty sliilhngs. xyxx Addison Sped No. 1 ? 5, 1 some- 
times pass for a Jew m the Assembly of Stockjobbers at 
Jonathan's. 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias ix vii r x You pass for 
a kind hearted gentleman X870 Freeman Norm Coftq, 
(ed 2) I. App 664 Something happened which at least 
passed foi a regular election 18^ H Spencer blan v, 
StaiCy Neiv Toryism x Most of those who now pass as 
Libeials. are Tories of a new type 

b. To pass by to be currently known by (a 
name or appellation). 

X761 HuME/fisf Ene, II. App in. 518 Davis .discovered 
the Straits which pass by his name. Ibtd (1806) IV lix 460 
A low room, which ^sed by the appellation of ‘ hell ’ X894 
Huxley Evol ^ Ethics Prolegoia. 13 That progressive 
modification of civilisation which passes by the name of the 
' evolution of society 

c. To pass on, upon : to impose upon; to gam 
credit with, 

1678 Butlpr I/ud III. i 1202 'Tis true, I thought the 
Trick would pass Upon a Woman well enough, a x68o — 
Rem, (1759) L 229 Illiterate Dunces undiscerad Pass on the 
Rabble for the learn'd 2738 tr. Gnazzo's At t Cotwetsaiion 
102, 1 am now sensible that you have passed upon me very 
pleasantly 1781 C Johnston Hist, y Jumper \ 193 This 
imposition was too gross topass upon him xSos-xa Bcntham 
Ration Judic Evid. (182^ V. 60 Such modes of speaking 
as would not pass for reasons upon any body. 

III. To go from one to another, be transferred. 
6. To go or be transported from one place or set 
of circumstances to another (Usually with prep ) 
Idey pass ! a conjurer’s exclamation, professing to 
order something to go from one place to another. 
exy^ Hampole Prose Tr 8 Fowheles |jat passes fra a 
landto a*nothire 1373^80 Baret Alv P 163 A gnefe passed 
from the side into the heart xnvj Gay Fables i. xlii 35 ' See 
this bank-note : obseive the blessing, Breathe on the bill ' 
Heigh ^ pass 1 'tis gone x86o Tindall Glac 11 iv 248 
Nothing . is more common than to pass, m descending a 
mountain, from snow to ram. 

7. To undergo transition from one form or state 
to another, * to be changed by regular gradations* 
(J.); to undergo chemical, niineialogical, struc- 
tural, or other gradual conversion tnto 
c X38S Chaucer L G, IV 1583 Hypsip , And from foime m 
to forme it [matteij passyn may x6x8 Chapman Hesiod 
I. 197 Jove’s will was, The good should into heavenly 
natures pass. 1674 PLAvroRo Skill Mus, tii. 5 That which 
16 a fifth shall pass into a third, tjia Berkeley Pttnc 


Hum Kmwl §124 Ancient and rooted prejudices do often 
pass into principles 1813 Bakewell Introd, Geol (1813) 
197 It IS said that peat has been discoveied passing into 
mineral coal 1831 Wright Richardsofts Geol 126 Thus 
granite passes through syenite and greenstone into basalt, 
and this last to pitchstone 1854 Brewster More Wot Ids 
XV. 228 Our Earth passed from a state of chaos into an 
orderly world 1833 Prescott Philip II y I 11. 111 179 ’ll*® 
hatred of theologians has passed into a pioveih X871 B. 
Stewart Heat (ed 2) § 84 A substance passes fiom the solid 
to the liquid state 185^ Allbutts Syd bled, VIII. 595 
Uhe patient then passes into a severe geneial lichen, after 
the ordinary type. 

8. Law, Ol pi Opel ty: To be conveyed/^ a person; 
to go by conveyance, or come by inheritance to, 
tnto the hands of 

Z489 Rolls Pat It IV. 344/1 Neyther be colour or occasion 
of feffement or of yeftof gode moeble passede be Dede, nor 
other wyse, CX449 Pecock Rebt, II 404 Ihe 3ifte so mad 
10 him passid into him fulli ana hooli. 1374 tr Littleton's 
Tenures 47 A1 the rente and service bee incidences to the 
reversion and passe by the graunte of reversion x6xx Bible 
Num xxvii 7 Ihou sbalt cause the inheritance of their 
father to passe vnto them, x64a tr. Perkins* Prof Bk 111 § 204 
gi If liverie and seisin bee made unto the Monke .nothing 
shall passe thereby x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 51 The 
advowson passed, because it was clearly referred to in the 
grant. 2883 Law Times Rep XLIX 337/1 There is no 
case in wluch the benefit of a personal covenant, not assign- 
able on the face of it, has been held to pass by assignment 

9. To be uttered between two (or more) peisons 
mutually; to be interchanged or transacted, as dis- 
course, communications, letters, mutual offices. 

1568 T. Howell Arb Amiite (1879) 91 Remember yet the 
friendly wot des, ypast betweene vs twaine. exspa Marlowe 
Jew of Malta 11 462 Here must no speeches passe, nor 
swords be drawne. 1398 Shaks Metry IV. iii. v 63 Now 
M Broome, you come to know What hath past betweene 
me, and Foidswife 17x2 biEELU Spect No 263 ?s Two 
Letters which passed between a Mother and Son very lately, 
1773 Goldsm Stoops to Conq, v, I know what has past 
between you. 18x9 SiirLiUY Julian It Maddalo 158 X'he 
Count entered Salutations passed x^^Gd, Wotdszs^/z 
X hen, by-and by, the vesper bells at ten ring out from the 
ste eple ,.. some moral leftections pass 

IV. With reference to place left * To go away. 

10. To go away; to go forth, depart, remove 
font {iofy off) a place, thing, or person. Of a 
thing To be taken away or removed {front), 

a 1300 Cutsor M, 13731 Giue vs Jn dome, and lat vs pas, 
CX330 King of Tars 49 That schul ye witcn ar ye pase 
X3 Cwsor M, 4001 (Gott ) If l»u will sal pasce. And 
cum nohut in his hand percas ^1384 Chaucer H Fame i. 
239 And shortly of this thyng to pace 0x400 Destr Ttoy 
1896 Pas fro my piesens on payne of J>i lyffe 0x^33 Torr* 
Portugal X483 Fro the wyld bcstis gan he passe To an hye 
hyll X436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (STS) 147 To pas 
of the contree, X530 Palsgr. 653/2, 1 passe, I go forthe or 
away, je passe, x6xx Bible bfatt xxvi. 39 If it be possible, 
let this cup passe from me. 1819 Byron Juan 11 cx, The 
sand Swam round and round, and all his senses pass'd. 1^9 
E Arnold Asia lit, (1883)66 The holy man.. made The 
eight prostrations,.. Then turned and passed 

to. Topass one's %oay to depart. Ohs, 

CX375 Sc Leg ^ainis xi. {^Symon ^ ludas) 384 jTane Jje 
apostolis can assay owt of }?e land to pass vay Ibid 
xxxiii {George) 346 [He] lape one horse & passit his way, 
1375 Barbour JBruce ix. 184 In pess lete thame pai>s thar 
vay £1386 Chaucer Miller* s T, 387 That we may fiely 
passen forth cure way c X433 Torr, Portugal 771 And hys 
way fast awyn dyd pase 

c.j'fg. To depart, diverge^ww a course, practice, 
principle; to pass from (f ^)«to leave, abandon, 
forsake ; to pass of wit, to go out of one’s wits. 
CX400 Destr, Ttoy 8685 Sum wdt into wodenes, & of wit 
past c X449 Pecock Repr, I 176 A man leueth . and pashith 
Iro that that he hath toke upon him to kepe as lawe of God 
1497 Bp Alcock Mens Petfect C iij, As a henne y‘ passeth 
fio liei eggeh & suffre them to be colde. 1777 Watson 
Philip //, I. X. 283 Intreating bun ,to pass fiora the other 
taxes. 

11. To depart fiom this life, decease, die. a. 
with various extensions, as to pass hmee, etc. 

a X300 Cursor M, 17019 J?e , wittes five all sal be tint er 
saul pas AX330 Roland ^ V, 130 To sende him mi^t & 
space, Er he hennes passe, (P137S Lay Folks Mass Bk 
295 (MS B) And for ho soules hat hethen are past. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb ) 72 The sowlys that passyn hens 
out of this world. 13B3 Leg, Bp, St, Androis Pi ef 74 Lyk 
to our fay thfull pastoi is past befoir. X613 Shaks. Hen VII I, 
IV 11 162 His long trouble now is passing Out of this world 
1871 R Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 153 No handful of earth shall 
bury me, pass'd to the shadows. 1874 L Stephen Hants 
in Library (1892) I vii 237 There passed from among us a 
man who held a high position in English literature, 
b Simply Now aich, ox dial, 

X340 Ajeub, 214 Non ne wot huonne he ssel sterue nc 
huanne he ssel paci. c X386 Chaucer Sqr ‘s T 486 Myn 
harm I wol confessen er 1 pace 14x8 in E E Wills (1883) 
38 3yf hat I passe Rather han sche. 1393 Shaks 2 Ileiu VI, 
HI 111 25 Distuibe him not, let him passe peaceably x6(^ 
— Lear v. in. 314 Vex not his ghost, O let him passe X850 
Tennyson In Mem lx. He past ; a soul of noblei tone 
X878 Seeley Stem III. 560 About 6 o’clock [he] was seen to 
turn on his left side, breathe a deep sigh, and pass. 

V, To go by, move past. 

12. To go by. Now the leading intranbUivc 
sense of the simple verb. (Not in J ) 

c 1390 Sir Beues 849 (MS. A) A wende pasi in gnh & pes, 
pe stiward cride , * Leih on & sles ’ c X430 Syr Tryam 219 
An olde knyjt that may bur lede, Tylle sche be paste X477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 Ther passed a theef byfore 
alexandre 1349 Cmipl Scot, Ded, 6 The ttagbutans past 
neiL to the camp of ther enemeis x6xi Bible 1 Sam xvi 10 
Againe le^se made seuen of his bonnes to passe before 


Samuel. yjcALottd Gaz No 4445/3 The Right of the Foot 
pass’d yesterday 111 Review befoie Ins Grace. 1842 
Tennyson Voyage vi, And hills and scailet-mingled woods 
Glow’d for a moment as we past 1878 B Taylor Deuka- 
lion in 11 xos At a distance I Have seen thee pass Mod. 
Allow me to pass, please. Looking on as the procession 
passed. , , ,, , 

b. Of things : To be moved, conveyed, impelled 
past ; to flow past. Also^^. 

13 . R, Alls 3192 Thatlaunce paced without harme* Ac 
Ah^aundte him smot thoi ugh the brest 1583 T. Washingion 
tr Nickolay*!, Vqy i xii 14 At the beginning of the valky 
passe two smal nuers, 1390 Spenser F Q i 11, 22 And 
high hath set his throne wheie Tibens doth pas 1394 
Shaks. Ruh III, i n 38 My Lord stand bncke, and let 
the Coffin passe XS96 — 1 Hen IV, iv i 95 The nimble- 
footed Mad-Cap, Pi nice of Wales, . that daft the Woild 
aside, And bid it passe ax68Q Mrs. Behn Dream, The 
grove was gloomy all around, Mui muring the stream did 
pass. X748 Thomson Cast Indol 1 vi, Gay castles in the 
clouds that pass 1836 J H. Newman in Lyta 
Apost (1849) 6s The pageant of a kingdom vast, And 
things unutterable, past Before the Prophet’s eye. 

c. With various complementary adjs., mostly of 
negative meaning, as to pass unheeded, unnoticed, 
etc. lit, and fi^, 

1607 Middleton Michaelm, Term ii. i. 109 Do I pass al- 
together unnoted, think you? 1624 Quarlls Dw Poems, 
StovPs Somu (1717) 382 Those crimes Which past unthought 
of in nnr prosp'rous times. 1766 Fordycc Setm Yng, Worn 
(1767) I 1. 13 It IS done every day, and passes unregarded 
X784 CowPER Task I 3x7 Nor unnoted pass The sycamoic, 
capiicious in attiie. xSog hwon Eng Bards Sc Rev, 255 
Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here? 

13. Of time and temporal things, conditions, etc * 

a. Of time: To elapse, glide by, come to an end. 

13 R Glouc (Rolls) App. XX 578 Twelf hundred & 
sixtene her to Jeres were ipassed, ar h*** were ido. 1377 
Langl. P, PI B v 416 And vigilies and fastyng dayes alle 
hise late 1 passe, And ligge abedde in lenten. X388 Wiclu< 
Jobxvii II Ml dales ben passid, 1323 Ld Berners Prom, 
I, 84 The fiist day passed without any thing doyng 1697 
Dryden Vitg Georg iii. 82 More Ages . Tlian have from 
Tithon past to Caesai's Days 1736 Butler Anal, 1. 11, 
Wks 1874 I 42 If the husbandman lets his seedtime pass 
without sowing, the whole year is lost to him x8a6 Disralli 
Vw, Grey v x, The first few days appear to pass very 
slowly. 1836 Sir B Brodic Psychol Inq, I. iv X48 As we 
advance in age so do the years pass moie rapidly. Mod 
Make haste , time passes 1 

b. Of things in time. 

13, , Cursor M 27630 If |x>u be fair, it passes sone. 1382 
Wyglif Luke xxi. 33 Heuene and erthe schulen passe : but 
my wordts schulen not passe X50S Atkynson tr De Ivn- 
iaitone i. xx. xte The worlde passeth with all his picsaunt 
delites x^ Spenser F, Q, ii xii 75 So pa'^eth, in the 
passing of a day, Of inortall life the leafe, the bud, the 
flowre. 1667 Milton P L, v. 453 Not to let th’occasion 
pass. 1697 Dryden Virg Past, 11 20 Beauty 5 a Charm, 
but soon the Charm will pass, axjjt G^wSong 10 Skies 
seiene Speak not always winter past X84X Jamls Bt igand 
I, Thus passed the eailier part of the day & journey x88a 
Tennyson To Virgil \u, Kings and lealms that pass to rise 
no moie. 


VI. To go or get through. 

14. To go or get through (esp by a narrow or 
contracted passage, or in face of obstruclions and 
difficulties); to have, obtain, or force passage, to 
make one’s way. Also of things 
c x3ao Sir Beues 44x7 (MS. A) To lesu he made his praiere 
]7at he mosie pase wi)) is lif, To sen is children and is wif. 
cx^$ Meir Horn 70 What thyng sail passe qwyte, And be 
noght in this snarres tane. £1400 Destr, Troy X1149 The 
yates stake, . Neuer in purpos with prise to pas at 
horn efte, X1509 Act x Hen VIII, c 9 Preamble , Ihe 
Kynges Subgiectes shal nolt passe on horsebacke not on 
fote by that way, 1385 T Washington tr Ntcholay's Voy, 
IV XV 129 Through which narrow streights, Alexander 
. made his armie to passe. 1588 Shaks. Tit A, i, i 290 
Mui My Lord you passe not hcere lit. What villaine 
Boy,bar^t me my way m Rome? X667 Miiton P L, hi. 
480 And they who to be sure of Paradise Dying put on the 
weeds of Dominic Or tn Franciscan think to pass disguis’d. 
ax^ B. E. Diet Cant Crew s.v , [At] Billiards, when the 
Ball goes through the Court or Porch, it is said to pass 
X879 E Arnold Li Asia iii (1883) 80 At the gates he set 
A tuple guard, and bade no man should pass By day or 
night, issuing or entering in. 

fg 1363-7 Blchanan A’ St, Andros Wks (1892)12 
No man salbeadmittit .. to the philosophie that has nocht 
passit be the first or second classe of humanite. 

t b To make the passage of a channel or sea. 
1588 B C. in Ellis Ong Lett Ser 11 111. 135 From Dun- 
kerke is lately come to Lisbone a smale shipp having passed 
invij dales. 1662 J, Davies tr Mandelsto's Tiaa, 102 A 
hundred small vessels which came from Cananor and the 
coasts of Malabar, and had pass’d, notwitlistanding the 
blockhouse of Dutch vessels 


c. Of thmgs: e.g. to be admitted through a 
customs barner. 

1637 Star Chamh, Decree § 6 in Milton's AreoP (Arb.) 12 
Nor shall any Searcher, Wayter, or other Officer belonging 
to the Custome-house, , suffer the same to passe 1849 
hlACAULAY Hist Eng vi II. 1X5 The officers of the customs 
allowed the superstitious garments and trinkets to pass. 

d. To go through a duct ; to be voided. 

X73X Arbuthkot Aliments i, vi (1735) 17 Such [subslanc<»>], 
whose Tenacity exceeds the Powers of Digestion, will neither 
pass nor be converted into Aliment x8ox Med, Jrnl V 480 
When a bougie can readily pass, there is no necessity for 
using any othei method. x8^£ A pARKEs/*ra£/. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) xBi If large quantities arc given, much passes by the 
bowels Allbuit's Sysi AfivA IV. 233 The patient was 
progresnng satislactonly, save that., the button had not 
passed. 
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16. To be allowed or not stopped by a censor, 

10 go uncensured , to go without check oi chal- 
lenge j to be tolerated oi allowed to serve the 
purpose; to be successful as an expedient or trick, 
to * go down to * do \ to pass muster 

13 Cursor M 28707 (Cott ) For quen a siii was wroken 
sua, Hu sal he passe has hundiet ma. 1565 Abp Pabkfr in 
Lett LiU Men (Camden) 28 We thinke it maye so passe 
well ynoughe 1613 Siiaks. Hen VIII^ Prol, ir Those that 
come to see Onely a show or two, and so a gree 1 he Play 
may passe 167a Wycherlcy Lave in a. Woodv ui, Indeed 
and indeed, the tuck will not pass, Jonas 1781 Cowpcr 
Wk’i (1837) XV, 92 , 1 never suflfei a line to pass till I have 
made it as good as 1 can. a 1850 Rossetti Dante ^ Ctrc 
1 (1874) 108 This sonnet might be divided yet more nicely, 
and made yet clearei ; but this division may pass. 1876 
OuiDA Winter City vi 130 Pranks that pass in a palace, 
though the police would interfere in a dancing garden 
16 To be allowed and approved by a court, 
legislatuie, or deliberative body, to *get through’, 
to receive legislative sanction ; to be ratified 

1568 Grafton Chron II no Vpon him onely whome the 
king nominated, he compelled most commonly the election 
to passe XS79 Fulke Ileskins's Pari 376 The bill will 
passe neuer the sooner, 167* Marvell Lorr Wks 1872-5 

11 409 , 1 tell him that we must get the Patent passe before 
Pailiament 17x1 Addison Sped No. 7a ir s 'Ihis Resolu- 
tion passed in a geneial Club Nemtne Coniradicenie 1765 
Ch^oH in A ftn Peg" 154/2 A motion was lately made in the 
lush house of commons to address his majesty But it 
passed in the negative X790 Burke Pr, Rev Wks V 61 
I hat gieat body of our statute law whirh passed under those 
whom they treat as usurpers x88o McCarthy Ov)n Times 
IV Iviti 285 The bill passed without substantial alteration. 

17. To go or get through any tiial successfully; 
spec to be successful in an examination, to reach 
or satisfy the required standaid 7'o pass master ^ 
etc , to graduate as master, etc. (m some faculty) 

x6oo O E (? M SuTcurre) Repl Libel r, viii. 217 Parsons 
IS not onely a practitioner, but also has passed master in 
tins facultie. ivay-^x Chambers Cycl s v Degrecy To pass 
bacheloi of divinity, the candidate must have been seven 
yeais master of aits 1833 Marryat P Simple xxxviii, If 
I pass, which I trust I shall be able to do. 1840 Encycl Bnt 
(ed 7) XXI 498/2 The candidate for mathematical honours 
must, in the first instance, ‘ pass ’ in classics. 1843 Penny CyeU 
XXVI, 29/2 Candidates will pass who diow a competent 
knowledge in any two of the subjects The list of the 
candidates who have passed is to be published X878 in 
AtJieimum ii May 583/2 Lest it should be supposed that 
no Lawrence could pass for the artillei^, X870 Lubbock 
Elem, Educ in Coniemp. Rev, June 79 Only 62,000 passed 
in any extra subject 

I- 18. To succeed, lo be successful. Obs. 

c X400 Destr, Troy 8295 Than Troiell Wold haue led the 
lord o-lyue to be towne; But.. Thai pullid hymwithpyne, 
but passid J)ai noght 148X Caxton Godejfivy ccvul ^o^ 
They ansuerd that it shold be hard to be hw, not with- 
stondyng they muste essaye, fibr they myght passe 10 none 
other manei X589 Nashe Martins Months Minds Wks 
(Grosart) I. i6x Howe they meane than to proceede (if they 
passe} shall bee a Mumchaunce for me 

VII. To go beyond, exceed, excel, surpass. 

I* 19. To excel, to surpass; to go to excess Obs, 

c 1380 Wyclip Wks, (1880) 39a J? 0 U 3 J>ai be lesse in 00 
chirche, |)ai passen in an oj>er c 1394 P PI Crede 846 
Paiauntei y mi3te Passen par auenture, & in som poynt 
erren c X440 Ipomydoti 916 In alle the feld was none so 
wight, But If It were my ford the kynge, For he is passand 
in euery thynge xfiafi Skelton Magnyf 1401 So dyd he 
excede & passe, a x^ap — Ph, Sparowe 151 Because that 
she dyd pas In poesy to endyte iS 73 “ 8 ® Bkrvt Ah/ P 
169 Onely Demosthenes passeth, or excelleth 160a Life 
T, Cronmell v. in 123 My faith compar’d with thine as 
much shall pass As doth the diamond excel the glass. cx6xx 
Chapman Iliad ii. S94 The fairest man Of all the Greeks, 
save Peleus' son, who pass’d for gen’ral frame. 

f b. ^wflsjf-impersonal, // passes' it exceeds all 
ordinary limits, passes description, ‘beats every- 
thing’, Ohs 

1549 Chaloner tr. Erasin. on Folly Kij, It passeth, 
to see what spoite and passetyme the Godds them selues 
haue, at suche folie of these selie moitall taeii 1599 
Porter Angty Worn Abtnffd in Hazl. VII 352, 

I. hearing hei, led her such a dance in the dark as it 
passes 1606 Shaks Tr, ^ Cr, i 11 178 There was such 
laughing, and Hellen so blusht, and Pans so chaft, and all 
the rest so laught, that it past /n6s8 Cleveland IVk^ 
(1687) 376 You keep such Hurly burly that it passes, 1689 
Shadwpll Duty F, i. i, And were as merry as pass d 

VIII. 20. Of events To go on or proceed in 
the course of things ; to take place, occur, happen. 
Foimerly with indirect obj see quot 1542 

ajsu Wyatt Let in Wks, (i86x) p. xix,That I should 
write and declare such things as haue passed me whilst 
I was in the Emperor’s Court X590 Spenser <2 * 

If he did know Of straunge adventures, which abroad did 
pas. 1667 Milton P,L, viii. 173 Heav’n is for thee too 
high To know what passes there X73a Berkeley A l^phr 

II. § 25 , 1 am attentive to all that passes, z8oa Mar Edge- 
worth Moral T, I m. 17 Reflect coolly upon what haspassed. 
1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng xyi III 726 Intelligence of 
what was passing was conveyed to the Lord Fresident. 

T^. Used in reference to process of law. 

[AF. Passer^ 01 ig. to proceed, go on cf the legal sense of 
‘process’, ‘proceedings'.] .v • i. 

21. Of a jury (assize, inquest) : To sit m inquest 
oti or up>ofi ; to decide or adjudicate between paities; 
to give a verdict for or against, arch, 

[XM3 Yearhks 20 ^ 21 Edw I (Rolls) 399 I^^sise passe, 
ke dyt ke Willem sun pere ne morut poynt seygr. Hid 
40X [see 22 below] axgn Liber (Repts. of 

Edw. HI, ed. 1679) 5 Si Fassise passe pur le demandant. 


Ihidt, 46 Etl'assisepassasurle point contrelebarun et la feme ] 
13 Evang NtLod 243 m Herng Archw LI II 396 He 
chesed a quest, on him to pas 1437 Rolls ofPai It, IV 509/2 
If the seid 'ihoinas Stamford, peiceyve that eiiy enquest 
woll not passe with his enteut 1443 T Beckington torr 
(Rolls) II 213 We avis not lightly to passe upon suche 

g rauntsof your demaynnes 1454 Rolls o/Parlt V 239/2 
y the June that passed betwene the said Duke and the 
said Thomas, it was founde that the same 'Ihomas was 
gylty. X473 SirJ PASTONinT* Lett III 84Thejurjethat 
passjd again Saundie 1495 Act ix Hen, F//, c 21 Such 
peisones as passen and ben impanelled upon issues joined 
between partie and partie in the Couites of the same Citie 
1599 Warn Fave Worn u 1209 Mastei Shinff, yeshal not 
need to returne any lury to passe upon him, for he bath 
pleaded guilty x688 yWi/ no. Comm (1803) X 22 Jurors, 
which pass upon Men m Tryals for High Treason, ought 
to be freeholders. 1752 J Louthian Form of Process 
(ed 2) 203 Ihe Clerk saith to the Prisoner* these Men 
which >ou shall hear called .. are to pws between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and you, upon Trial of your Life 
and Death ’ X887 Pall Mall G 4 Nov 2/x Judge Stephen 

has decided that a jury could not be trusted to pass upon 
the question of Endacott’s good faith xgox N, Amer Rez* 
Feb 248 Sheriffs’ juries should never be asked to do moie 
than pass upon the estates of the alleged lunatics. 

b To serve or ‘sit* m {upon^ fijt) a jury, 
assize, or tiial. 

X574 Wateof AicJi m xoih Rep Hist MSS Comm 
App V 333 Thiiihabitanntes used to passe in juries of 
tnall XS97 in Ferguson & Nanson Mnmc. Rec, Carlisle 
(1887) 277 Yf thes [slander] may goe unpunished, it is not 
for noe honest man to pass upon any jury X752 J 
Louthian Perm of Process (ed. 2) 40 With a List of the 
Assizers Names and Designations, that are to pass upon his 
Assize, Mod Jurymads Oath (Sc Cruninal Cases), You 
fifteen swear by Almighty God you will truth say and no 
tiuth conceal, in so far as you are 10 pass on this assize 
C Of a court, a judge, the law To adjudicate, 
pass sentence upon^ on. Also ti ansf ( VV ith indirect 
passive ) 

x53a Tinoalb Paihw Script Wks. (Parker Soc, 184B) ii 
When the law hath passed upon us, and condemned us to 
death. 1545 Ravnold ByHh Manlynde Piol. Cij, Yf 
euery thynge in this wourdle shold be wayed and passyd 
vpon after this sorte 1586 A, Day Et^ Secretary 1. (1625) 
137 The law*, must further passe vpon him 1603 Shaks 
Lear 111 vii 24 We may not passe vpon his life Without the 
forme of lustice 1640 D Cavtdsey Three Semi (x64i)x2A 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, which passes upon life 
and death x68o Hickeringill I/drr Iryal Wks 1716 
II 208 The wicked World cannot pass upon it till they 
have first defiled it with Lies and Slanders a 1863 C. P 
Daly in Ct, Comm Pleas, New York m Herald ^ Genealog 
(1863) 345 It does not fall withm the sphere of my judicial 
duty to pass upon that question 1896 Law Times C. 491/1 
The conception of a judge to paxs on questions of law, and 
a jury to pass on questions of fact. 

22. Of a verdict, sentence, or judgement : To be 
rendeied, given, or pronounced , of justice * To be 
executed ; + (rarely) of a case or suit . To be de- 
termined or decid^ (quot. 1453). 

[1293 Yeafbks 20 ^ 2X Edw, I 401 Unkes jugement ne 
passa sur le verdyt de le assise kar, apres le A&sise passe, 
les partyes aveyent jour pur oyer lur jugement , e la partye 
demandant ne voleyt pluys venyr en Court, Ibid 411 
Entre ky e ky passa le jugement?] /X1380 in Horstmann 
Altenglische Legenden (1878) I. 32/a J?e sentence, mayden, 
asoyl^ be, Whon hit passed on me 1453 Rolls of 
Pailt, V 267/2 If., the mater pleded passe or be demed 
for the Pleintif therm x^ Sidney Ps xvri li, O, let my 
sentence passe irom thine own face 1647 N. Bacon Disc 
Govt, Eng,! xxxix (i739)S9After Verdict, Judgment passed 
according to the letter of the Iaw 1771 Goldsm Hist, 
Eng II 82 A similar sentence passed gainst some of his 
adherents x8i8 Jas. Mill Bnt India II iv v 199 Before 
his arrival, unlimited condemnation had passed on the whole 
of his proce^ings. 1891 Law Rep Weekly Notes 78/2 
The verdict and Judgement passed foi the plaintiff. 

+ b Of the accused • To undergo trial and sen- 
tence ; to be sentenced. Obs, rare 
a 1533 Ld Berners Hiton Ixxxii 254 To dyssymell the 
matter vayleth not, syn that Huon must passe by lugement ; 
howe saye you, shall he be hangyd or drawen ? 

X. +23. To care, to reck, (Usually with 
negative.) Obs. a. Const for \ to pass for^ to care 
for, regard, mind 

x^ UOALL, etc. Erasm, Par Acts 60 Paule and Sylas, 
not passyng for theyr whyppyng pi ayed and song hy mnes 
1565-73 Pifrh, Depos (Surtees) 109 She said that she dyd 
not passe yfall ropers were hanged. avepAhsosKuScholem 
1 (Arb) 82 They passe for no Doctores They mocke the 
Pope. They raile on Luther, x6o6 G W[oodcocke] Hist 
Ivsiine xiv. 6r Neither doe I passe ^eatly for my life. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, Forenmnersvit Yet if you go, I passe 
not ; take your way. x67x H. M tr Erasm Colloq, 292 , 1 
do not so much pass for the body. 

+ b Const of{csi, to reck of\ on, upon, Obs, 
xS4a Udall Erasm, Apoph. 24 The scoldying of brathels 
is no more to bee passed on then the squelgrng of welle 
wheles a 1548 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV 21a For^e passed 
litle, either of the pein of his seruaunt, or of his charge and 
expence 1555 Eden Decades 12 Thinhabitantes passe not 
on them, tsfii T, Hoby tr. Castighonds Conrtyer 11. (1577) 
Hi, In our countrey of Lumbardy these matters are not 
passed vpon. 1590 Greene Never too (1600) 47, 1 passe 
of my honour more than life. x 596'-9 fcee d]. 

+ c. Const with mfin or at. To care, concern 
oneself, tiouble oneself; to sciuple, hesitate, stickle; 
to take any heed ; to ‘ mmd object. Obs, 

1548 Udall Erasm Par. Luke ± Y® couetous Phanseis 
passed lesse at the violacion or breaking of gods oreTOptes, 
then of their tradicions iS4^fe bTERNHOLO & H. Fs. 
Iv 22 Of frendship to neglect the bandes they passe or care 
no whit t^^Homilmn, Place Prayervi,ijZ^9)Z^^ixc\i 


wicked people pass nothing to resort to the church. 1578 
J Stockwooo Serm 24 Aieg, A ij b, I passe very little to be 
ludgedof them 01625 K Lnktsmtsi. Sijc Serm (1629) 149 
To retaine it, it passeth not toforgoe halfehercontroveisies. 

+ d. Const With clause, becoming at length 
object of pass ; in later use with obj sb. = caie for, 
regard, Obs, 

Cf * I care not who he is ’ ‘ Not i egarding his entreaties ’ 
1549 m Disc Common Weal Eng (1893) p lu, He passythe 
not what he saythe, nor what he dothe, so that he may 
satisfie his vngodlie desires. 1551 Robinson tr More's Uiop, 
II viii (1895) 255 Nor the Vtopians, passe not how many of 
them they bring to distruction. 1573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 
104 Three poles to a hillock (I pas not how long^ a 16x7 
Bayne On Coloss (1634) 340 Passe not you who doth give 
sentence against you i6« G. Herbert lemphy Fore- 
runners u, I passe not, I, u^at of the rest become 
*598-9 B Case IS Alter edY Signiors, for 

1 0U, 1 pass you not, though I let you pass , for in truth 
pass not of you 0Z64X Bp Mount agu Acts 4 Mon iv 
(1642) 270 Not passing his much and often mtrenties she 
continued hen efusall 164^ H \i\mESoi^ofSoul\ ii. xliii, 
[He] deemed it no small disgrace That that bold youngster 
should so little passe His learned speech. 

t e With emphatic expansion , to pass nothing 
at all, not to pass a fly, pin, stf aw, whit. Obs, 

1556 Oldc Antithiisi 132 They pashe not a pynne of the 
Magistrates 1572 T Jonls Bathes of Bath Pref 5 So for 
the leprochfull words of the backbiting Zoilus I passe not 


a strawe 1573 G Harvey Letter hk, (Camden) 27 He 
said he passid not am thing at al of thei e displeasure x57g 
XoMSON Calvin's Serm iim 54/2 We passe not a flie for it 
a 159a Greene Aiphonsus i Wks (Rtldg ) 228 Whoe'er it be, 
I do not pass a pm x6zo Day Festivals 111 (1615) 63 Nor 
doc we passe a whit what lew or Gentile can say against it. 

XI. Elliptical or absolute uses of B 01 C. 

24 Fencing. To make a pass ; to thrust, lunge. 
Const, on, upon, 

*595 Savioi-O Practice ***j, You may suddenly passe with 
your left foot .. and tuine your point vnder his Rapier 
X598 B JoNSON Ev Man in Hum i. v. (16x6) 17 Boo A 
well experienc’d hand would passe vpon you, at pleasure 
Mai How meane you. Sir, passe vpon me? Bob Why, 
thus Sir (make a thrust at me) come in x6oi Shaks. Twel N, 
HI 1 48 Nay, and thou passe vpon me, He no more with 
thee x6o2 — Ham v. 11. 300 Laertes, you but dally, I pray 
you passe with your best violence 1602 Marston A nionio's 
Rev I. Ill, And if a horned divell should burst forth, I would 
passe on him with a moi tall siocke 1700 Drt dln Palamon 
4 Arc 11 196 Ihey lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to 
bore Their Corslets. 

25 Conjuring To cause any object to pass, as 
by magic, from one person or place to another 

1589 Pasgmts Ret Diij, No body knoweshow it came 01 
how It went, for, since she was deliuered, (passe and repasse) 
the childe was neuer heard of 1627 H Burton Bait Pope's 
Bull Ep Ded, 19 They are like cunning lugglars, that can 
passe and repasse at pleasure 

26. Cards Dice, a. Inpnmero, pokei, etc. 
To throw up one’s hand, retire from the game. 

1599 Minsheu Sp Diet , Dial 111. 26 , 1 am come to passe 
againe. 17x7 Prior Alma i. 284 As in a luckless gamester’s 
place, She would not play, yet must not pass. x8x6 Singer 
Hut Cards 2^6 When the first player says Pass, every one 
IS obliged to discard, notwithstanding any one may have an 
ace or a six m hand a zSSg American Hcyle in Fanner 
Americanismst ‘ I pass* is a term used in draw poker, to 
signify that a player throws up his hand, and retires from 
the game. 

b. In euchre, napoleon, etc. ; To decline or 
voluntarily forgo one’s opportunity (as of making 
the trump; * see Edchei sb. i. 

1884 Encycl Bnt, (ed. g) XVII 229/r The eldest hand 
may decline to play, when he says ' 1 pass * If the eldest 
hand passes, the next player to the left has a similar option 
of standing or passing, and so on all round. ..If all pass, the 
hand is not played. 

+ c To win in the game of Passage, q. v. Ohs, 

1600 Mundav & Drayton Str y Oldcastle F \v,Huni, I 
must haue the dic& What do we play at ? Sujf, Passage if 
ye please.. Har, (jeorge, You are out Giue me the dice, 
1 passe for twentie pound x68o [see Passage 15] a 1700 
B E Diet Cant, Crew, Passage, a. Cam^-Caxne,mtlkthrt^ 
Dice, Doublets, making up Ten or more, to Pass or Win, 
any other Chances lose. 1725 in New Cant, Diet, 

27. a To pass the bailL at Football, etc . see 46 b. 

z888 [see sense 46 b]. 

b ( £4 ^ ) To throw and catch a ball : see quot. 

X889 Arner Folk-lore 11 No 5 In New England 
the ordinary term used to express the throwing and catching 
of a ball by two or more persons is pass, ‘ Let’s go out and 
pass '. 

B, Transitive uses. (From A V, VJ, VII.) 

I, To go by (something). Trans, of A V. 

28. 'fo go by, to proceed past (a person or thing) ; 
to leave behind or on one side as one goes on. 

£^1290 S Eng. Leg, I 273/50 poheo he croiz 1 passede 
hadden a^in to ke weie he cam. 13 . Rehg. Pieces fr 
Thornton MS, 39 Swa kat nan houre passe the kat bou 
ne sail be swetely ocupyed. c 1400 Destr, Troy 564 The 
perlouse pointtes kat passe you behoues, Hit is vnlike 


on abng the coast to passe the cape Malee z6x5 Chapman 
Odyss VI. 306 Thus, passing him, she to the virgins went. 
1784 CowPER Task XV. 2x1 Tune, as he passes us, has a dove’s 
wing, UnsoilM, and swift, and of a silken sound, 1843 
Tennyson StrGalahad^z So pass I hostel, hall, and grange 
Mod Many carnages passed the door. I never pass Uie 
spot without thinking of him 

b. To get to the other side of; to avoid, escape. 
Obs ox dial, 

c X450 St, Cuthkert (Surtees) 4603 To passe k&t persecu 
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cioune. 1894 R. Rnn Poifins 88 lE D D ) The heid*; wad 
gang iive mile aboot Uae pass this lanely brae. 
f29. To go by without attending to; to 
leave unnoticed ; to neglect, disregard, omit, Ods, 
£*1380 WvcLiF 11 ^ (1880) 448 Wedding wijj j?es newe 
bilawi?, pASSinge j>e wedding wib goddis lawe, makib Jjes 
newe rotun sectis ifips Shaks yo/tft ii 1. 258 If you fondly 
asse our proffer’d ofler 1607 — Cor n m 207 You should 
aue ta'ne th’ aduantage of his Choller, And pass’d him 
vnelected 1643 Sm T Browne Med i. § 29, I 

wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could pass that 
great and indisputable Miracle, the cessation of Oracles. 
1643 Evelyn Dtaiy 21 May, We dined at Sienna, where we 
could not passe admiring the great church 

b. To omit in narration, to leave unmentioned. 
*585 T Washington tr Nicholas s Voy iv, xxxui 156 
Other goodly ordinances, which I passe with silence. 1616 
R C Times Whistle i 469 To passe the papist and the 
Lutheran, Their trans and consubstantiation. 1697 Dryoen 
Virg Georg 1 239 Nor must we pass untold what Arms 
they wield Ihd m 415 , I pass the Wars that spotted 
Linx s make With their fierce Rivals, for the Females sake 
1890 Times 6 Dec. 12/4 We may pass the cleamng>rod and 
the downhill position; they are not of much consequence 
1/ S To omit payment of (a dividend, etc.) 
ifloo Fmmudal Nttvs 7 July, A few days ago the National 
Bank of — passai its interim dividend, and nosv . the 
Banco Nacional of — has suspended specie payments 
fd. To pass onds flag \Naval)^ to decline pro- 
motion to Bag rank, and become a retired Captain. 

1805 Nelson in Nicolas Dtsp (1846I VII. 41 When you 
passed your Flag, I wrote my regret that the Service was to 
lose your abilities at Sea 

II, To go through, across, 01 over (something) 
SO To go from side to side of, or across, to 
cross (a sea, channel, nvei, barrier, frontier, moun- 
tain-range) , also (less frequently), to go through, 
traverse (a forest, way, street). 

To pass the pikes see Pike. 

cxtisoBeket 1773 in .S' Eng Leg I 157 For godes lone { ne 
passe nou5t jie se, a 1300 Cursor M 12375 he yode be 
flum to pass. C1380 Sir Ferumb^ 3523 So bat god me 
graunty grace, be bngge of Mantrible sat to pace, 1430-40 
Lync Bochasww 11 (1558) 3 b, They of Alraayne the Alpes 
dyd pace. 1526 Ptlgr, Peij (W. de W. 1531) 14 The fyrst 
people <to entred & passed the reed see. 1579 Gosson Scit, 
Abuse (Arb ) 36 I’hey, , are . pointed at commonly as they 
passe the streetes X590 Spenser F Q i. v 33 They pas 
the bitter waues of Acheron 1591 Shaks Tvjo Gent iv, iii 
24 The wares are dangerous to passe 1667 Milton F L 
II. 776 To keep These Gates for ever shut, which none can 
pass Without my op’ning 1673 Ray Jourii Loiu C 23 They 
measure their way in these countreys, by the time they 
spend in passing it 1743 T Jones in Bucclench MSS 
(Hist MSS. Comm ) I, 405, 15,000 men had passed the 
bridge at Aschaflenbuig 1819 Byron Juan ir cv, He could, 

K erh^s, have pass'd the Hellespont, As once Leander, 
Ir Ekenhead, and I did 1871 Freeman Norm Con^» 
IV xviii 221 At Cambndge the liver and the marshy ground 
beyond had to be passed 

b. Of a book or printed work * To go through 
(the pnnting-press, or successive editions). ? Ohs 
2665 Phil, Trans, I 104 Which hath already so far passed 
the Press 179a Mnnchausenls Treat Pref ^ This Work. . 
has passed several editions within a short period. 

f 31 To pierce, to penetrate : said of a spear or 
other weapon, also of ihe person dnving it. Obs, 
1588 Parke tr Mendoza's Htsi CJuna 331 Their weapons 
are strong bowes and arrowes wherwith they will pierce 
and pas<;e a shirt of mayle or plate coate 1630 Capt Smith 
T^av 4* Adv 12 At the sound of the charge, he passed the 
Turke throw the sight of his Beaver, face, head, and all. 
X713-20 Pope Iliad xvi 567 From strong Patroclus’ hand 
tile javelin fled, And pass’d the groin of valiant Thrasymed, 
32. fg. To go or come through m the way of 
a course of study or treatment, experience or suffer- 
ing; esp, to expeiience, undergo, endure, put up 
with, suffer. Now usually /aw through (58 b), 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxut. x Paim bat ere passid 
penis of Jhs warld CX400 Destr, Troy 12704 Thies passet 
the perellis of the pale ytbes, Houit on the hegh sea, held 
horn o feire. X563-7 Buchanan Fejbrm Si, Andros Wks 
(1802) 12 In thre gens thyr regentis sal pas he degreis the 
hail cours of dialectic, logic, physik and metaphysik. X582 
N. Lichefield tr. Caslanhedds Conq, E Ind i, xv. 39 b, 
Hauing past many troubles and daungets upon the sea. 
1588 Parke tr Mendoza's Htsi China 252 The Spaniardes 
remained a good while, and passed great heate 1604 
Shaks. Oik, 1, ni 132 The Stone of my life, From yeare 
to yeare the Battaile, Sieges, Fortune, That 1 haue past. 
x65a J Wright tr Cavms' Nat Paradox v. 249 With- 
drawing himself secretly out of that Province (where he had 
passed so many penlls) 1735 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) 
II X91 After having past the previous ceremonies. x8^ 
M kvimiXiCottsolaUmWi And countless beings Pass count- 
less moods. 

b. To pass o/ie's time, life, etc \ see 44 . 

33 To get through the process of being con- 
sidered, examined, and approved, a. Said of a 
measure approved by or carried in Parliament; 
hence, to be agreed to, accepted, sanctioned by 
(anybody) To pass ihe seals, to receive royal (or 

other) sanction or ratification expressed by sealing 
x4zg Rolls o/Parlt, IV. 343/2 In alle thyngesthat owith to 
passe and be agreed he the seide Counseill 1807 Shaks 
Cor in, 1, 29 Hath he not pass’d the Noble, and the Com- 
mon ? 1667-8 Pepys Diary 5 Feb,, An Act of Compr^en- 
sion IS likeV to pass this Parliament, for admitting of all 
persuasions in religion to the public observation of their 
particular worship 1670 Ln Roos in x-zih Rep Hist MSS 
Comnirn App v 14 My Bill hath passed the Lords House 
and was this day read in the House of Commons^ 17x0 
Lond Gez, No, 47 ? 8/3 Their Commissions are passing the 


Seals accordingly 1725 ErRxrLrY Let, to Prior 3 J»une 
Wks. 1871 IV III Yesterday the Charter passed the Privy 
Seal 1771 Juniifs Lett Ixiv. 327 These bills passed the 
house of lords such bills could never have pa^ised the 
house of commons without his knowledge. 1793 Smeaton 
Edy stone L § 33s Estimates weie approved, and passed 
the common seal of the Coiporation. 

b. Said of a person or thing that goes satis- 
factorily through a test, tiial, or examination • to 
undergo and come out successfully; to come up to 
the standard required by (the examiners or exam- 
ination) ; to be allowed by 
1536 Cromwell Let 6 Dec. in Merriman 4 Lett 
(igoa) IL 38 This maner of dealing is suche as 1 am right 
hory to see pass you that shuld be a man of hoaestie 1599 
Chapman Hum Days Mirth Plays 1^3 I, 63 Then have 
you passed the ful list of expenment 1053 H More Aniid 
Aih, II ill (1712) 47 There is nothing m Nature but what 
passes the Approbation of a Knowing Principle, X712 Steele 
6pect No 438 ? 3 All things among Men of Sense and Con- 
dition should pass the Censure, and have the Protection, of 
the Eye of Reason. 2832 Austin i^r (1879) ii 
808 On the bales being weighed over or 'passing the 
scale' 1858 Hogg Feg Kingd. 616 All [Russian Rhuijarbl 
that does not pass this examination is burned 1885 Manch 
Exam II Nov 3/1 Very few could pass even the most 
elementary examination, a 1901 Besxnt/'iui: Years' Tryst 
(1902) 26 You 11 pass your exams with distinction , you'll get 
appointments 

c To pass inmier, see Musteb. 

Ill Togo beyond, surpass, exceed, (fi AVII) 

34. To go beyond (a point or place) , to over- 
shoot (a mark), to outrun, outstrip m a race; 
to nse above, suimount 

136a Langl, P, pi a ir 164 So]>nesse . . seide bote luyte, 
Bote pnkede on his palfrey and passede hem alle 137s 
Barbour Brttce xx 43a The lord dowglass passit wes All 
the folk that wes chassand then c X386 CiiAucrs Kni 's T 
2231 Ffor gentil mercy oghte to passen right CX400 
Maunoev (Roxb ) m 8 In his ile es pe mount Caucase hat 
passez he clowdes tr HigdenTiAx) Contin, (Rolls) 

VII 505 The see overflowide and passide the clyves 1585 
T Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy iv xxiv 140 Mount 
Alhos IS so high, that it passeth the skies 1871 R Ellis 
CatuUns iv 4 Nor yet a timber o’er the waves alertly flew 
She might not aim to pass it 

35. To go beyond or outside of; lo overstep 
(bounds, limits) ; to transgress, fig To go beyond 
(one’s province, warrant, knowledge, etc ). 

£1320 Cast Love 1057 pat hose passede Codes heste, He 
scholde he myn. 1362 Langl P PI A.r, 102 He hat passeh 
hat pqyiit is a-postata in he ordre £1380 Wychf 
Wks III 346 pis stiward passih his power, & failih in 
governaunce of pe Chirche 1456 Sir G Vlicm Law Annys 
(S T. S ) iig And haldis it nevettheles m his rycht reule, 
that is, pas nocht his mesure x^6o Daus tr Sleidands 
Comm, iixb, Lethym loke..that in no wysehe doe passe 
the boundes of hts commission 1604 T wkight Petssiom 
(162c) 114 Let not the cobler passe his pautofle 1607 Chap- 
man Bussy dAmboisPl&ys 1873 II 6 A pooie staid fisher- 
man, that neuer past His countries sight. 1754 (Jray Pi ogr 
Poesy qB He pass’d the flaming bounds of Place and Time. 
1784 CowPER Task VI. 102 He marks the bounds which 
Winter may not pass, And blunts his pointed fury, 

36. To exceed or be beyond the compass or 
range of (any faculty or expression); to be too 
great for, tianscend 

138a Wyclif Phil iv 7 And the pees of God, that passith 
al Witt, kepe souxe hertis and vndrrstondingis in Crist Jhesu 
cure Lord 1413 Ptlgr, Sowle (Caxton) v i. (1850) 73 Hit 
passed his wytte, thenne muste hit nedes passen the power 
of his speche 1589 R Robinson Gold, Mirr (x8^) 6 It 
passeth all my skill the halfe for to indite 1624 R Daypn- 
PORT City Nightcap i i in HazI Dodsley XIIL xo6 Where 
each word stands so well-plac'd, that it passes Inquisitive 
detraction to correct X701 Norris Idetd World 1. vi 364 
It passes all comprehension to conceive such a thing. x8ao 
W. Irving Sketch Bk, I 229 To express that gnef which 
passes show, 

37. To surpass or excel in some quality ; to surpass 
or exceed in degree arch 

£X2^ Hah Meid, 43 Alswa passel^ meiden onont te mihte 
of meidenhad, wideweii & iweddede. C1300 B^t 1031 For 
gold ne passeth noQt in hountd so momie leode iwis, As 
dignitd of preosthod passeth the Jewed man is 1380 
L^ Folks Catech 6r (Lamb^ MS) pis pater noster passys 
oper prayera £1386 (^iiaucbr Prot 448 Of clooth makyng 
. She passed hem of ypres & of Gaunt, £1450 tr De Inn- 
iaiiom i 1. 2 The doctrine of crist passip pe doctrine of all 
semtes & holy men a 1533 Ld Berners HuonXnx.^ 244 
None coulde passe hym in beaute 1539 Bible (Great) 

2 Sant i 26 Thy lone to me was wonderfull, passyng the 
loue of women 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Htst, 
Indies n, 11. 83 Ethioma passeth Affnkeand Barbane in heat 
1704 Collect Voy (Churchill) III 25/2 The Milk .. has a 
sweetness which passes ordinary Milk, 1850 Neale Med, 
Hymns (1867) 17 Of rival towns thou passest all 

b. To exceed in number, measurement, or 
amount Now raie 

rti300 Cursor M, 1237 Adam had pastd nine hundret yere, 
selcut )jof he wex vnfere. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 198 
'Ihai m hy assemblit then, Passand, y trow, a thousand 
men. c 1440 Generydes 5954 Ffrom hens it passith not a myle 
or twayne X468 Sir J Paston in Lett II 329 The utter- 
most pryse had not passyd v. mark 1592 Davies Immort, 
Smd vici. XX (1714) 54 Tho' they in Number pass the Stars 
of Heav’n 16x8 Chafman Hesiod 183 Let Jove steep the 
grass Three days together, so he do not pass An ox's hoof in 
dept^ 1874 Micklethwaite Mod Par Churches 164 The 
whole chest should not much pass four feet in height. 

1 38. To get beyond (a stage or condition of life 
or existence) Oh (exc 2 ^Jig from 34 ). 

£ X3i5 Shoreham Poems E T. S.) 74/aiii On wenddeb, 
Jjoper abyde schel [H]wet oper passep age By kende, 14,, 


Tnndale's Vis, 1464 A blissed souley may pe calle For pou 
art passed thy paynes alle c 1450 Gesia Rom x 33 (Harl 
MS ) Withoute dowte, whenne we shiil passy pis life, he 
5elde to vs pe fowrefolcL cx5zo Barclay Mit> Gd 
Matiuei s {isio) Evjb, When he passed childe, And come 
to mannes estate. 1526 Pilgr Per/ (W de W 1531) 20, I 
am passed my purgatory, and 1 am saued 135* Huloet, 
Passe boyes age, ex epJisehiSi vel pnetts evcedeie, i6n 
Bible x Cor vii 36 If she passe the floure of hei age 1685 
Evelyn Diary 15 Sept , On purpose that they might whilst 
young pass that fatal disease 

f B To go beyond or exceed (a defined lime) 
£1384 Chaucer H Feune L 392 How he forewore hym ful 
falsly, And falslygan hys terme pace 1607 Middicion 
Mich, Term ii. 111 342 , 1 never pass my month, you know 
IV. 39 To pass the hps, \ the mouth (f locoine 
out of the mouili of, be spoken oi uttered by, 

1526 Pilgr Per/ (W de W 1531) 115 h, Kepe it in the, 
that It passe not thy mouth- £1611 Chapman Iliad r 493 love 
at this sat silent, not a word In long space pass’d him, 1753 
H Walpole Lett to Mann 15 June, I will desaibe him to 
you, if I can, but don’t let it pass yom Ups 18x9 Sun lfy 
Prom Uiib i, 219 Mother, let not aught Of evil p.iss 
again My lips. 

0. Causative uses. 

1. 40, To cause or enable (a person or thing) to 
go, proceed, or make his way anywhere; to cany, 
convey, send usually with prep or adv specifying 
the direction, etc. ; esp, to convey across a river, 
a ferry, etc., to transpoit 

ax533 Ld. Berners Huon clvi 597 Me thynke ye be none 
of the layrey, wherfoie I am not contente that I liaiie passed 
you ouer 1585 T Washington tr Ntckolay's Voy iv. xxiv, 
140 The w^ whereby Xerxes passed his army x6oo E. 
Blount tr Conesiaggio 30 The most of them were harkes to 
passe horse and munition x6ii Cotcr , Pile U igone, a 
triangle peeceof yroii to be thrown at a ring, through which 
he that passes it wins the game 1698 FryeiM££ E, India 
(jr P 126, I sent to the Havaldar, to know when he would 
Pass us up the Gaot 1722 Db Fok Plague (Rtldg ) 164 
Every vagrant Pei son may. be. pass’d back to their la^t 
legal Settlement 1798 1 . Allcn Hist Vermont 254 A canal 
. sulHcient to pass boats of 25 tons burthen into said lake 
tb. lefl - mir, lo pass, proceed, depart, cyoss, 
£ X500 Lancelot 362 So the king proponit And for to pn.s 
hyme one the moriie disponit 16x5 Chapman Qdyss xiv 
260 He pass'd him foi the Pylian shoic to find His long-lost 
fathei 

fe With double object: To send or convey 
(a thing) over or acioss (a place) Obs rate 
1512 W. Knight in Ellis Ortg Lett, Ser. 11. 1 . log Which 
can shew yow . with what besynes thei [the Spaniards] 
bane passyd thaire Artiliane the giete mountaynys. 

41, To make (a thing) go in any specific manner 
or direction ; to move, draw, push (a thing) , as 
to pass one's hand over, to pass onis eye over (to 
glance rapidly or cursorily ovei), to pass a wet 
spjmge ever (often fig to obliterate the memoiy 
of), to pass the stveeper over a floor, to pass a t ope 
or string round anytli mg 

170S Addison Itafy 434, I had only time to pass my E> e 
over the Medals, which are in great Number 1853 M, 
Arnold Sohrah 94 O’er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed i8«|9 Jepiison Brittany 11 21 Washing their 
hands by having water passed over them, 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk,, To pass, to take certain turns of a rope 
round a yard, etc x868 Yates Rock Ahead ij n, He had 
passed the wet sponge over the slate contaiinng any records 
of Ins early life x^6 Allbutt's Syst Med, I. 437 If , the 
nuise cannot pass the catheter into the orifice at once 
Mod Pass a rope round its hind legs 
t b. pass through . lo pass through a sieve, etc. 
1530 Palsgr. 654/2, ye sasse, I left hym passynge of 
synnamon, 1639 J W, tr, Guihert's Char Physic 11 66 
lwo,,searses or sieves to passe hitter things 

42 To cause to pass or go by. To pass in re- 
view . ijorig,) Mil To cause (troops) to march by 
for inspection, hence fg, to cause wiitings or pro- 
ceedings to pass before the eye or mind for exam- 
ination or scrutiny. 

X852 Grote Greece n, Ixix. IX. 24 Here . Cyrus, halting 
three days, passed the army in review 1863 M Arnold 
Ess Crit ii (1875)52 The works of other wnters.. might also 
be passed under the Academy's review 1878 Browning 
La Satsiaz 16a Passing lightly in review what seemed 
hits and what seemed misses in a certain fence play. 

43 To cause or allow (a person or thing) to go 
past or through some barrier or obstruction. 

i6xi Shaks IVint T 11 11. 57 Madam, if 't please the 
Queene to send the babe, I know not what I shall incurre, 
to passe It. Hauing no warrant 1867 Maccrecor Voy. 
Alone (iB^) 39, 1 had letters for the highest authorities to 
pass the Rob Roy as an article entered for the Pans Exhi- 
bition 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 215/1 The men who pass 
tobacco, wine, and spirits into England by contraband 

44 To cause or allow to pass or go by, to sj^nd 
(time, or any portion of time, one’s life, a season, 
etc.) . sometimes merely m reference to staying 
through or to the end, as to pass the winter at a 
place ; but oftener with reference to occupation or 
mode, as to pass one's ime tn sleep, pass a pleasant 
evening, pass an anxious day, Cf. pass away 
(60 V), pass forth (63 c). 

*39® ^wER I 115 Thus passen thei that wofull 
nybt md III 316 Thus passen thei a day or tuo. 1594 
oHAKs Rich ///, I IV 2 0, 1 haue past a miserable ni^t, 
So fall of toefull Dreames, of v^y sights [etc] 1^4 
£oyle Excell, TAeol L i. 35 A very pleasant way of passing 
one s tune. 1709-10 Addison Taiur^o, 153 F 15 A Friend . , 
invites me to pass the Evening at his House. 1779 J Moork 



PASS. 


View Soc Fr, 11 Ivi 63 He generally passes the summer 
m the country. 1859 Geo. Eliot A Bede xxiv, Those 
whose lives are passed in humble everyday work x86o 
TiiACKERAV Round Papers, Za^ Idle Boy (1B76) i, I had 
occasion to pass a week in the autumn in the little old town 
of Coire 1878 J. C Morison Gibbon 2 The longest period 
he ever passed at school were two years at Westminster. 

+ b ? To cause to pass away, dispel Obs, rate. 
1565 Coopnn Thesaurus, A cqmescere tn re ahqua, to take 
delight and pleasure in * to passe his sorow and phantasies 
II t 4 : 5 . To carry through its stages, transact, 
to bung to an end, to accomplish or execute (a 
matter, a business) ; to complete (a voyage) Ohs, 
CX450 Corn Myst 89 We beseche gow of ^oure pacyens, 
1 hat we pace these materes so lythly away 1473 Rolls of 
Parlt VI 66/t In cas all other things were thoroughly 
passed and concluded betwixt his Highnes and Lheym X596 
biiAKS Vam Sla iv iv 37 Then at my lodging, theie this 
nigliL Weelc passe the businessc puuatelyand well x6oa 
Marston Anionids Rev iv 1, If you but meditate of what 
is past, And what you plot to passe 1605 B Jonson 
/ 'olpone in v, I told his son, brought, hid him, here, Where 
he might hear Ills father pass the deed. Anson's Fov iii 
X 403 The contract being past, it was some satisfaction , . 
to be certain that his piepaiaiions were now going on 
b To cause or allow (anything proposed) to 
proceed, esp. after examination 01 scrutiny, to 
carry or get earned (a measme in Parliament, a 
resolution in a meeting); to agree to, declare 
correct, confirm, sanction, endorae 
X349-61 STrRNHOLD & Hopkins Ps cxix ni 24 They serve 
in stead of conncelloui s my matiers for to passe 1624 
Capt Smith Virginia xBs The gieatest matter passed, was 
a Proclamation against the spoile of Cahowes. 1666-7 
Marvell Corr, Wks 1873-5 II 206 His Majesty came 
yesterday to the I ords' House, and there past five puhlick 
Bills 1669 in loih Rep Ihst MSS Comm App v 104 
Seveiall recloryes and impiopriations ..have been passed 
into patent in the name of ms Grace, 1703 S ^wiiKULDiary 
12 Nov , Brooklm is pass'd to be a Township by the Council 
1707 Watfs Hymn, ^ Life is the time' vt, There are no acts 
of pardon pass'd In the cold grave to which we haste, 17M 
Ji'FrnusoN Writ, (1839) IV 263 Their majority will pass the 
hill 1836 Penny Cycl, V. 296/2 Boyle clearly proved that 
he passed his accounts in an irregular and dishonest manner. 
1863 If* Cox Insilt, III. VI 663 He was required to pass under 
the Great Seal the requisite authority to Commissioners 
x868 Frrrman Conq 11 x 483 ITiey began to pass 

decrees in utter defiance of the royal authority. 1878 Montagu 
Brownr Praet Taxidermy 11 21, I have eubmitted the 
foregoing to a practical bndcatcher, and he has 'passed* 
It as coirect x88S Law Rep 29 Ch Div 796 A scheme of 
arrangement passed by the shareholders 189a A S. Wilkins 
in Bookman Oct. 26/2 He had already passed for the ptess 
all the sheets of the present volume 

c. To allow or enable (a person) to pass an 
examination ; to get (him) through. 

1833 Marryat P, Simple xxxviii. Come Mr. Simple, stand 
up .igaii). Don’t be afraid, we wish to pass you 1844 
Dickfns Mari Chtie xxvii, I’ll pass you I can con- 
scientiously report you a healthy subject, 1889 Nature 18 
Apr 577 His first duty is to ms men, and as our 
systems of examination are at present ordered, the passing 
IS more a question of the facts than of the principles 


fd. To allow (something) to pass or go un- 
checked or without notice, to overlook, excuse, 
pass over Ohs, 

c 161X Chapman Iliad nr. 114 An old man will consent to 
pass things past, and what succeeds He looks into *768 
IVomnn of Honor II 212 Pass me this digression xSoa 
II, Martin Helen of Ghnross 1 . 247 , 1 tell you, 1 will not, 
cannot pass that boy’s bravado, 

III. 46 . To cause to go from one to another; 
to hand over, hand round, hand, transfei 

*396 SuAKS. Tam, SJer, iv iv. 45 If tike a Pathw you 
will deale with him, And passe my daughter a sufficient 
dower, The match is made, and all is done a 17x6 South 
Semi (1727) IV, 73 When God makes a Man wealthy and 
potent, he passes a double Obligation upon him X824-8 
T Hook Saying *S* Doings 222 (Stratm.) Shall I pass you a 
spoon ? 1833 Marryat P, Simple xxvii, Desire the sentry 
to pass the word for the butcher, I want to speak with him 
Ibid XXXV, Pass the word to reduce the cartridges i8« 
TiiALKniAYPendennisn, T he intelligence was passedround 
in an instant, a xgox JicsAtiTFive Years' TrysU etc. (1902) 
1x7 They passed buckets of water from hand to hand 
b Fooibail, etc. To transfer (the ball) to another 
player on the same side. Also ahsol, (sense 27 a). 
Cf. Pass sh,^ 12 

cx 86 s F. Wood BeeiofUs Foothall [Assoe,'} Rules 36 No 
player shall carry the ball, hold it, throw it, pass it to 
another with his hands, or lift it from the ground with his 
hands,. x888 Irvins, etc. Football, Laws Rugby 9 It is 
lawful for any player who has the ball to throw it b^k 
towards his own goal, or to pass it back to any player rf his 
own side who is at the time behind him, ^hid 71 Never 
pass blindly, and be very chary of passing at all ne^ your 
own goal Never throw forward, for it is illegal, 1889 Pall 
MallG, 4 Oct. 3/x Seven years ago hockey was an utterly 
unscientific game. .The Moulsey Club was the first to adopt 
a passing game, xgoo Fegan, etc. Football etc., Hock^ 135 
The ball may often be passed as usefully from forwards to 
halves, or from halves to backs, as in the contrary direction. 

c. To put into circulation, give currency to 
(com, or the like) ; esp. used of putting base coin 

into circulation, Also/^. 

X3B9 PuTTENHAM Eitg, PossU HI. XIX, fAib ) 237 One whom 
his mistresse burdened with somevnkindespeeches whi^ he 
had past of her, X634 Wood Nim Eng, Prosp (1863) To Rdr , 
There hath beene manyscandalousand fidse rewrls pMt upon 
theCountrey. xSosMar Moral T,^i 6 )l , xvc 

iSS This bank-note he was afraid to pass, till all inquiry had 
blown over *864 Daily Tel, 28 Nov , Utterers of base com 
have a trick of passing a bad shilling between two good ones. 

Voi VU. 
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47. Law, To convey, make over, in legal form 
or with legal effect. 

*587 Ld, Burleigh m Collect (O H S.) I 204 You passe 
a lease to the Ladie Stafford X690 Locke Goivt, ir. 
XVI § 186 Nor does it at all alter the Case no more than it 
excuses the Foice, and passes the Right, when I.. deliver 
my Purse myself to a Thief, who demands it with a Pistol 
at my Breast 1891 Law Rep Weekly Notes 201/1 The 
delivery of the key of a trunk was held to pass the trunk 
and Its contents 

48 , To give in pledge (one's word, promise, oath) ; 
+ to pledge (one’s faith, honour, etc ) 

1469 Sir J Paston in Lett II. 369 5 © wryteth in your 
letter that ye durst not passe your credens. 1528 Wriothes- 
LEv m Pocock Rec Ref 1 xh 79 To pass his promise on 
such sort might make much broylery x388Shaks L,L,L 
I 1 49 Your oath is past, to posse away from thes& x6ox 
— Iwel A^. I v 86 Sir Toby will be sworn that I am no 
Fox, but he wil not msse his word for two pence that you 
are no Foole 1724 Be Foe Mem, Cavalier 1 1x4 He [King 
of Sweden] had passed his Honour to the Norembergers, 
that he would not leave them 1837 Keble Chr Y 2 Sun 
Lent viii, That Name, by which Thy faithful oath is past, 

1835 Macaulay Hist En^ xiu HI 329 Half the sum was 
raised, and Dundee is said to have passed his word for the 
lemainder 1896 Edith Thompson in Monthly Packet 
Christm No. 97 He had passed his word of honour that 
he would report himself at the fort of Haraf 

i b To give or tender (a vote). Ohs, 

164a G. Mountagu m Buccleuch MSS, (Hist MSS, Comm.) 
I 298 These are the votes , which passed shall be published 
ill a Declaration to the kingdom 1685 111 Picton L'pool 
Mimic, Rec (1883) I. 266 Everie person . shall passe his 
vote when required, the town clerke shall proceed from 
person to person till the whole Councell have passed their 
votea 

rV. t 49 . To send forth or out, to emit To pass 
the ghost*, to give up the ghost, to die. Ohs rate 

<7x400 Desfr Troy 82x6 lha he gird to the ground & the 
gost past x6oa Marston Aniomo's Rev, ii 111, Here is a 
vent to passe my sighes, 1621 Quarles Aigalus^P (1678) 
46 She past a sigh, and said, O ask not who 

60 To discharge from the body by excretion, 

1698 Sir R. Sibbald m Phil Tram XX 266 He hath 
past none by the Yard since he past these the other way 
1799 Med, Jml, 11 264 She passes her stools naturally 
1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed 4) I 192 He was incapable 
of passmg a motion by any means xBm Cagney tr Jahsch's 
Chiu Diagnosis vii, (ed 4) 292 Hairs nave been known to be 
passed with this fluid 
f 61 . To discharge (a volley). Ohs, 
x68i Land Gaz No 1628/1 One of them, shooting a-bead 
and passmg his Broad-side, fell a stem, by her Lee side 
52 , To give utterance or expiession to ; to utter, 
pronounce (speech, criticism, censure); rarely, to 
put (a question) Sometimes, to exchange (words) 
1613 Chapman Odyss i 274 On him again the grey..eyed 
Maid did pass Ihis kmd reply 16x7 Moryson I tin, n 38 
Tyrone saluted his Lordship standing on the other banke, 
and there they passed many speeches. 16^ tr, Scudety's 
Curia Pol 33 To passe a censure, or to whisper seditiously 
against the Actions of Princes il^ Atterbury Serm (1726) 

I 186 A Way of exposing Things sawed and serious, by 
passing a bold Jest upon them, a x698”South Serm III 1. 
30 By all this (it seems) our Saviour was only teaching those 
about Him, how to pass Complements upon Almighty God 
1828 Scott F, M Perth xi, No man shall biook life after he 
has passed an affront on Douglas 1873 Jowett Plato (ed a) 
V 6 They are dissatisfied wim the free criticisms which the 
Athenian passes upon the laws of Minos. 

b. To Utter or pronounce judicially, (Cf. 21, 22.) 
X390 Shaks Com Err, i i 148 Thou art adiudged to the 
death, And passed sentence may not be recalM 2600 — 
A F X I 111 86 Firm and irreuocable is my doombe, Which 
I haue past vpon her. 1700 Dryoem Palamon ^ Arcite i 
266 If our doom be past in bonds to he x8ao W Irving 
SkehhBh II 263 When sentence of death was passed upon 
him X894 Hall Caine Manxman vi viii, The Deemster 
in the half-lit court was passing sentence 

0. In various phrases, as to pass the time of day 
{dial, or collo^ ), to exchange salutations or gossip 
in passing ; so, to pass {a) good morning, the good 
day, the compliments of the day, 

1836 A. A. Parker Trip to West 165 Two Indians halted 
within a few rods of us, stared a moment, and then civilly 
passed the time of day 1873 Sussex Gloss s. v Time of 
Day, ‘ I doant know any more of him than just to pass the 
time 0’ day ’ x88a B Harte Fhp 111, ‘Dromrog in to pass 
the time of day ’ with her father 1890 L C D'Ovle Notches 
x8o She had simply passed him a pleasant ‘ Good morning * 
1894 Outing (U S ) XXIV. lo/i Nothing has happened 
to prevent my passmg the compliments of the day with 
Mrs Orombie 

V Fencing To make or execute (a thrust), 
1398 Shaks Merry W 11. lii 26 To see thee fight, to see 
thee foigne, to see thee passe thy puncto, thy stock, thy 
reuerse, thy distance, thy montant 
64 To perform the pass on a pack of caids; see 
Pass sb^ 10. 

1884 Si, James's Gaz 3 Dec. 3/a [To] prevent him from 
watching the operator too closely when engaged m ‘ ready- 
ing ’ and * passing ’ the cards Ibid , Striking feats of dexterous 
'readying ’ and 'passing * which his companion performed. 
D. With prepositions and adverbs. 

1, With prepositions. 

Pass fintrans , trans , or causal) may be followed by any 
preposition of motion ordirection^with its object, both words 
having their own senses. Sometimes the prep appears to 
be more closely united with the verb, so as tolform with it 
a verbal phrase, often expressible by a single verb with its 
object Thus pass across ^aoss, traverse, pass dowries 
descend, pass into = enter, up = ascend, etc. Of these, 
the following are the more important , 

Pass at — * See 23 c. 


PASS. 

66. Pass beyond . a. See simple senses 
and Beyomd prep, 

b To pass the limits of, exceed, transcend. 

18x9 Keats Lcwtia it 30 His spirit pass’d beyond its golden 
bourn Into the noisy world 1873 Jowett Plato (ed 2) IV, 
237 No effort of reflection will enable us to pass beyond the 
limits of our own faculties, 

66. Pass by — . 

fa To go through or by way of. Ohs, 

13 , K Ahs 1320 Anon they Passith by Tire, and by 
Cidoyne, Alle til they come to Babiloyne 1390 Gower 
Coitf III 63 Wher as sche ^seth be the strete. 

Hall Chron , Hen Fill 6 x (They] assauted the Alyens as 
they passed by the stretes *373-ac» Baret Alv F 162 As 
we came to this Citie, we passed by Lions, where we soiounied 
two dales 

b To go past ; to pass ; =* 28. 

13 AT Alls 663S Heo passeden Iwaquenes lend, That 
hette Candace, Y undurstond ^1386 Chaucer Merck 7’.34o 
Thanne stiolde he se ful many a nguie pace By his Mirour 
1481 Caxton xxiii, (Arb) 34, 1 supposed to haue 

passed by hym peasibly toward this feste x3so Crowley 
Epigr 34 b, As he paste by a pasture most pleasaunte to se 
1606 Shaks, Tr 4* Cr, iii m 39 Please it our Generali to 
passe strangely by him, As if he were foigot X7xx Addison 
Speef, No 63 F 6, I heard several double Rhymes as I passed 
by them 1850 S Dobell Rowan, Chamount, If Ihou 
hast passed by The sleeping savage dreadful still in sleep 
c To pag without stopping, or without notice , 
to take no notice of, disiegard, omit .‘see 61 c. 
Pass for — , See 5, 23. Pass into — . See 7. 
Pass of — . See 10, ro c, 23 b. 

Pass on — . See 5 c, 21 b, c, 24. 

57 . Pass over — . 

a. To cross above or on the surface of (a sea, 
river, or expanse); to cross, to traverse; » 30. 

f Z275 Lay Z341 Seyles drawe to toppe, leten lade Jiane 
wind, passi ouer bieres Z297 R Glouc (Roll^ 228 Su]>|7e 
he ssulde mam lond over pass! & wende 21x300 Cursor M, 
X0120 Do me to posse j>e dikes \v r diches] ouer e 1325 Lai 
le Freine 141 The maide passed ouer a wild heth e 1400 
Melayne 878 lo Charls now will I torne agayne pat passes 
ouer Mountasme & playne. CX440 Promp Parv 376/® 
Pacyn ovw, transgredior z6oo Shaks. A Y, L v in, 19 
It was a Louei, and his lasse, . That o're the greene come 
feild did passe z6oo J Pory tr Leo's Africa Introd. 39 A 
man must beware how he passe ouer deepe riuers with them 
fg 1887 Bowen Firg ASneid ii 284 O’er thy people and 
city, alas] what sorrows have passed. Mod, A change 
passed over his countenance 
b To pass the hand over. 

z8o3 Southey Modoc in W, xtv, He took a harp . and pass 
ing o’er its chords Made music z87p Sir E Arnold Lt 
Asiavii (1883) 52 So sigh we, passing o^r the solemn strings 
f c. trans. To spend (time) , =* sense 44. Obs, 
X390 Gower Conf III 64 The queene..passeth over Lhilke 
nynt, Til it was on the morwe liht. 1548 Udall, etc 
Erasm Par Matt, i. 20 So that the reste of the life be 
passed ouer after the rule of Christ. ^ 1377 de Visle's 
Legendary Aviij, He neuer medkd with matters of estate 
but passed ouer his time in pleasure. x66a J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Foy, Ambass 198 Many times he pass’d over the 
Winter therein 

d. To pass a thing without dwelling upon it, or 
without notice or remark, to omit : see 67 e. 

68. Pass through — 

a To go from side to side of, to cross, traverse. 
a 1300 Cursor M 6263 pe see on aiber side jam stod, . .Til 
bat war passed thoru pat flod. Z375 Barbour Brttce xvr 3x9 
That he wes passit tnrou all Irland Fra end till end. c X383 
Chaucer L G,W 746 Tliisbe, And with a soun as softe as 
ony shryfte Th^ lete here worats thour the chft pace. 1326 
Ptlgr, Perf, (W, de W isst) 12 b, Y® people of god passyng 
thtough the same see drye fote iMo Falsor. 653/2 He 
sliall passe thorowe fyre and water oriie get it Z613 Fur- 
CHAS P>&rxw^e(x6i4) 62 Not cause their children to passe 
through the fire. Z709 Steele TatUr No. 44 F 4 On Satur- 
day last he passed through Staines. X883 Leudesdorf Cre~ 
viona's Proj, Geom 237 If two conics which are inscribed in 
a given quadrilateral pass through a given point. 

Fd *<*39 T Brugis tr Cantus' Mor, Relat 318 All the 
Idea’s which passe thorow our xnindes. 1722 Wollaston 
Relig Nat 1 ii Abimelek gave greater credit to that infor- 
mation which passed through his eye. ' 

b. In reference to times, stages, states, con- 
ditions, processes, actions, experiences, etc. 

c 1320 Sir Beues (MS A ] 1033 Erst pow schelt pase pour^ 
mm bond And pourg Morgelay, my gode brondl X36a 
Lancl. P, pi a viii 11 [Thei] Han pardoun porw Furga- 
tone to passen ful sone. X604JS GCrimstone] 

Hist Indies iv iv. 2x1 Golde which hath often passed 
through the fire, keepes his colour. x66q F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's TVav 128 Men having passed thorough all sorts of 
animalJs at last became Gods xyiz Addison No X15F5 
How many Hands must they pass through before they are 
fit for Use? 1747 Genii Mag XVII 323 Having pass'd 
thro’ his Degrees in Arts, he became domestick Chaplain to 
Dr Tho Smith. 1863 R W Dale Jew, Temp, xxi (1B77) 
233 We. ere passmg through times of speculative unbelief. 

c. To make or force a passage through; to 
penetrate; to pierce through; to shoot through, 
send a shot through 

X4., in Twt dale's Fts, (1843) 133 And thorow thi sowle 
schall a sdharp swyid pace. x4x2-2o L ydg Chron, Troyw, 
XXX, For he felte thorugh his herte pace The persyng 
stremys of hir eyen two c 1470 Got Gaw 708 Throw 
platis of polist steiU thair poyntis can pase 1530 Falsgr. 
6 u/a He passed thorowe his harnesse and his hodye at one 
shotte^/ iranspassa son hamoys et son corp a vng traict. 
Mod, The bullet passed through his shoulder. 
fig 1638 Junius i’aw/ Ancients on No man is able to 
passe through the secrets of Art, unlesse he first overcome 
the pompeofvaineglone. 

ev 
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d. causal To cause (a thing) to pass or go 
through ; to put, thrust, or impel through 

igjo Palsgr. 654/2 , 1 passe thorowe, as spyce. thorowe a 
sarce, or pepyr thorowe the nuerne, or meale thoiowe a 
boulter 1731 Kolbsfis Cape G. Hope II 67 Ihe 

ground becomes frequently so hard, that twenty oxen are 
not sufficient to pass a plough through it. 1853 Soyer 
Paniroph, 288 Tabe a flour sieve, and pass the cheese through 
it 1857 Borrow Rom Rye jocxix, The principal component 
paits were burnt wine and rosemaiy, passed through an 
alembic. 1885 Lttw Rep 15 Q B D 316 A catch which 
prevented the pin, when passed through a slit, from repassing 
189S Florence Montgomery Toeiy ao Passing his arm. 
through the strap of the window. 1890 A Ub%tit'stSyst Med 
VI 1 1 . 848 The preparations being much reduced in virulence 
by passing the culture through rabbits. Mod* A dragoon 
passed his sword through him, 

Pass upon — See 5 c, 2 1 c. 
t59. Pass with — . to have done with, lake 
no notice of. Ohs rare 

zdax Nicholas Papeis (Camden) 27 Neither have they 
gratifyed the kinge with the release of the lo. Moiitrosse or 
with the passing with the Ea. of Traquaue 
II. With adverbs, 

60 Pass away, a See simple senses and 
Away adv, b. intr. Of persons To depart; 
also, to get or break away (as from restraint) 

A14S5 Cursor M 12975 (Trin) Somme ojiere vnswere 
shaltoii say At I passe from J>e away, c 1430 Syr Try am 
317 The quene passyd awey & fledd On fote. 1390 Spenser 
Q* I, VI, 48 But, when he saw the Damsell passe away, 
ITe left his stond, and her puisewd apace X879 E. Arnold 
LU Asia IV (1883) 88 But that ox>hing .'trampled the 
warders down, and passed away 

c viir* To die, expire. 

Lay Folks Mass Bh (MS B) na God lord graunt 
rest and pese Jiat lastis ay to cristen soules passai away 
x8o6 Southey Lett (ed Warter) I 366 Immediately as he 
uttered the words he passed away 1892 Law Times XCII 
X44/2 Mr Richard Williams passed away on the 21st ult., 
at the great age of ninety years. 

d tnir. Of time \ To elapse, come lo an end 

0x425 Cursor M 20858 (Tnn.)Tyme passed faste awey 
xyzx Addison Speet No 93 F a The Moments that are to pass 
away before the happy Meeting 1847 yLMCKSKsChildi N, 
Fm esi iv, Thus passed the winter away so rapidly, that [etc,]. 

G. znlK Of things : To pass out of existence, 
come to an end, cease to be, be dissolved, perish, 

13 S Paula inHorstm Alteugl Leg (1878) 4/1 Precious 
stones Jlat wi)> jus world and eorjie heie Passen awey al 111 
fere, 1539 Bible (Great) 2 Pet ni jo The heauens shall 
passe awaye 1557 N, T (Genev ) Matt xxiv 35 Heauen 
and earth shall pas-se awaye [Wvclif passe, Tindale 
Iiensshe], but my wordes shal not passe awaye 18x4 
Southey Ode War Amer xni, Dominion passeth like a 
cloud away. 1845 M. Pattison Ess (1889) I »6 His 
anger passed away. 1856 Fhoude JhsU Eng, (1858) I. 

1 59 All the convictions of the old woild were passing 
away, never to return. 18B4. Manch* Exam 20 May 5/2 
The fears of a general crisis are passing away. 

f. trans* To spend (time, etc ) ; to while away, 
to pass • emphatic of 44 

c 1550 Lusty Jimutus m HazL Dodsley IT. 46 What 
shall I do now to pass away the day? X560 Daus tr 
Sleidands Comm* 139 Going than to Wittemberg^ they 
passed away the rest of the wynter there. 1594 Shaks 
Rtck Ilfj 1. 1 25 Why I Haue no delight to passe away 
the time 1665 Earl Dorset Song" Wniien at Sea vii, To 
pass our tedious hours away. 1711 Addison Sped* No 
106 p X An Invitation.. to pass away a Month with him in 
the Country. X84B Thackeray Lett 12 Aug., One day is 
passed away here very like its defunct predecessor. 

t g To transfer away ; to relinquish, surrender 
(rights, etc.) ; to convey away (property). Obs 
i6sx Hobbes Leviaih ri xxi iit What Rights we passe 
away, when we make a Commonwealth, 1690 Locke 
Govt, II, viiL § 116 Because our Fathers or Progenitois 
passed away theirnatural Liberty a 169a Pollexfen Disc* 
Trade (1697) 28 A Man that is to pass away Lands, or 
Goods X78X CowPER Hope xi Riches are passed away 
from hand to hand. 

61. Pass by. 

a. inir* To go or proceed past; to move on 
without stopping , to flow past 

Tryam 278 There the quene schulde passe by. 
xs68 Grafton Chron II 301 The Englishmen passed by 
without anye approchyng. i6xi Bible Lam* i x2 Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that passe by? 1712 Steele Sped 
No 398 F X He saw Robin the Porter passing by. 1709 
Southey Rmned Cottage Wka 1838 HI 32 The countnN- 
budge, . would all look up When she 
pass d by, 1850 Tennyson In Mem, xix, There twice a day 
the Severn fills, The salt sea<.water passes by. 

b. Jig and in leference to time. 

CX386 CiiAucER Man of Lav/ s T, 1026 ButI lete all his 
stone pMsen by, Of Custance is my tale specially, a x8ax 
Keats Sonn , Human Seasousi To let fair things Pass by 
unheeded, as a threshold brook x2B^Manch* Weekly Times 
20 /unes/5 A generation would pass by before the advert 
sanes.. would find their way back to power, 

e. tram. To go past (a thing or person) with- 
out stopping, or without taking notice; to fail to 
notice, to overlook ; to omit; to take no notice of, 
dismiss from consideration, disregard, ignore; « 
pass over, 6^ e, f. 

When the object is a sb , it usually comes after 3 y, so that 
the construction can be analysed as that of an intrans vb, 
with a preposition and its object, as in to pass ih kts eldest 
son; Cl to pass him by 

if Cursor M 156^ Quer i sal >is calice dnne, or i 
sal pa» par-bi?] 1560 Bible (Genev, ) Prev* xix. 11 His 
glone is to passe by an offence x6ri Ld T, Howard 
in Hanngto^s Nvgat Ant* (ed. Park J804) I. 393 He was I 


overchaiged with confusion, and passed by admiring the 
dressing of the hoise, x6az T Williamson tr Goularfs 
Wise Vtetllard 77 Better to wink at, and passe by an in- 
mrie. 1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) iV 3, I would 
hear him first, and then pass it by.. He must come as a 
delinquent on Ins knees. 1677 Horncck Gi Law Consid* 
V (1704) 297 These observables are passed by as things out 
of Ins element 1869 J Martineau Ess* II 76 Instances,, 
which legislation passes by m silence 1869 Freeman Norm* 
Cong. III. xiii 278 lhat Eadward might rightly pass by an 
incompetent minor 1871 R H. Hutton Ess* (1877) I 71, 
I pass them by with the remaik. 

62. Fassfortli. 

a. tnfr. To go out or away {arch.) + To pass 
foith of use, to go out of use, become obsolete (<?^j ) 

X297 R Glouc (Rolls) 2910 He sey J?e contreys as he 
passede vorh & destrued & bar in eebe half. CX394 P* 
PI* Crede 96 Leue nou3t on J>o losels but let hem for> 

I pasen. X530 Palsgr. 654/x, I passe forthe, I go forthe, as 
' an armye whan it is removynge, or a company byfore a greai 
' estate t$6$ Reg Pnvy Council Scot 1 332 undeYSt&ndmg 
the privilegis of the Scottis merchantis to decay and pas 
furth of use in the partis of Flanderis. 1596 Spenser F Q 
VI. m 16 He passed forth with her in faire array 

t b. To go forwaid, advance, go on, continue 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T’ 1 84 This passeth forth fli o day 
today this Absolon So woweth hire, ct^SoSt Cvihbert 
(Surtees) 7505 He was w ele paste forthe in age 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron II 391 Ihe jongest say iheir opinions first, 
and so passe foorth in order vntill it come to the highest, 
f 0 . /tans. To spend or pass (time) Obs 
\ 1509 Hawks Past Pleas xvi (Perw Soc) 73 She wyll 

wyth love her grene floury ng age Passe forth in joye, 
pleasure, Sc courage. 1552 Huloet, Passe forth the day or 
tyme, agiiare diem, exi^ere iemptts XS73-80 Barpt Alv 
P 158, 1 will passe forth this day by little and little [paulatim 
hnne pioducani diem] with sipping and drinking. 

63. Pass in. tians 'To hand m (e.g. a cheque 
to a bank). To pass tn one*s cheques y to die (slattg) 

187a * Mark Twain ’ Roughing It 332 (Farmer) One of the 
boys has passed in Ins checks, and we want to give him a 
good send-off 1894 H Nisbet Bush Girls Rom 108 The 
best thing 1 can do for you is to give you a cheque of my 
own made payable to yourself at sight, with an introduction 
to the bank as well, and I will pass in the form myself next 
time I am down there 1900 IV Lond Observ 4 May 3/7, 

1 see that young M, has passed in his checks. 

64. Pass off, 

a intr* To go off or disappear gradually said 
of sensations, physical conditions, moisture, etc. 
1845 Budd Dis* Liver 266 In the presence of some medi- 
cines lhat pass off m the bile z86x Headland Med* 
Handhk jto Remittent tever instead of intermitting at 
distinct periods, passes off after a variable time, and then 
recurs Mod After a little the feeling of faintness passed 
off 'The hydrogen unites with the oxygen to form water, 
which passes off in steam The smell of the paint will pass 
off in a few days 

b. intr Of a proceeding. To be earned through 
and completed (with more 01 less success). 

x886 Times 23 Nov 9 In every sense the festival passed 
off as Its promoters must have desired xSpx Leeds Merc* 

2 May The Labour Demonstrations throughout Europe 
yesterday passed off on the whole more peaceably tlian was 
anticipated Mod How did the wedding pass off? Every, 
thing passed off very well 

0 . tram To put into circulation, or dispose of 
(esp. decej^tively) ; to palm off ; to impose 
1799 Han More Fern Educ* (ed. 4) I 297 They might be 
tempted to pass off for their own wnat they pick up from 
others x8S7 Borrow Rom. Rye xvii, And other customers 
came in, who. also passed off their jokes upon me Ibid 
xli, [He] sometimes shortened money, and at other times 
passed off what had been shortened by other gentry 1865 
M, Arnold Ess Cret lu 6$ Trying to pass off their wares 
as excellent 1884 Law Tunes Rep LI. 222/2 The applicants 
pass off their goods for those of the Baron de Geer. 

d. To cause (a person) to be accepted m some 
false character ; esp* refi. (with for or or), to give 
oneself out as what one is not, to pretend to be. 

1809 Malkin Gd Bias v 1. ? 13 He passed himself off for 
my servant Ibid ri8 The insolence of this scoundrel who 
fancies to pass me off for a highwayman, x^t Smiles 
Charae vi (1876} z8i He does not seek to pass himself off 
as richer than he is. 1885 H Conway Family AJfatr 1 , 

A child still young enough to be passed off as a child in arms. 

e. To ward off or adroitly put aside (a remark, 
etc ) without seriously meetmg it ; to parry 

1890 A Gissing Village Hampden III xi. 238 The young 
man passed off lightly all such reference 

65. Pass on. 

a. intr. See simple senses and On adv*i esp* 
to proceed on one's way, in one's course, in one's 
discourse or writing ; to continue one's course ; to 
proceed or advance, as a transaction or progressive 
state ; to pass, as time. 

0x300 Cursor M 17288+395 pe day is passed on, no 
fiirrer may J?ou wjn 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvni xx, 
Soo this paste on alle that wynter with alle mancre of 
huntynge and haukyng. XS73-^ Baret Alv* P 163 The 
more time that passed on, the more [etc J x6xx Bible Gen, 
xviiL s, I will fetch a moisell of bread , and comfort ye your 
hearts, after that ye shall passe on. 1626 C* Potter tr, 
Saiplsl/ist Quarrels 46 The Pope spake all this with so 
^reat heat, that the Ambassador did not fudge fit at that i 
time to passe on further 1634 Milton Conats 430 Yea i 
there, where very desolation dwels. .She may pass on with i 
unblench'c 4 hajesty 1842 Tennyson * Come not when I am 
dead' 11. Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where 1 he. 1899 
Allbutt s Syst Med. VII 65* The optic neuritis is passing 
on to post-neuritic atremhy Mod, Pass on, please, and do 
not obstruct the way. The preacher passes on to his second I 
head But we have said enough on this point , we pass on | 


b. irans* To send or hand (anything) to the 
next member of a senes. 

1791 'G. Gambado' Ann Horsevi* xvii fxSog) 139 No 
Vagran ts past on 1877 Sturgeon Serm XXI II 357 Gett 1 ng 
lid of a case by saving your own pocket and passing the ap 
pUcant on to another. Mod Please read this and pass it on, 

66. Pass out. 

a. intr. See simple senses and Out ; chiefly, 
lo go out through a passage. To pass otit of to 
issue from, leave ; to pass out of sight, lo go 
beyond the reach of siglit. 

13 . K Alts 6246 Iher no schal schip out passe ^1375 
Cursor M 12127 (Fairf.) How lange J)i hfe sal laste or hou 
passe out of l>is werde a 142s Ibid, 17350 (Tun ) pei sent 
aspies also aboute pat he shulde not passen oute 1574 tr. 
Marlorai's Apocahps 3 That he should passe out of Asia 
into Macedonia 01711 Ken Art* Visit Wks (1838) 492 
When any one is passing out of this life 1833 Keble Serm* 
(1848) I. Z47 He may pass out of this woild, before he see 
any abatement in the triumph of disoider and irreligion 
184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 34 Love Smote the diord 
of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out of sight, 
t b irans To spend the wliole of (a tunc). 

1603 Knolles Hist* Turks (1621) 55 The pooie Sultan 
utterly discouraged, returned againe to Constantinople, and 
there passed out the rest of hi& daj cs 

67. Pass over. 

a. tnir To go across; lo cioss lo llie other 
or opposite side. In ChemisUy, said of the vola- 
tilized substances which pass from the retort in 
distillation, and aie condensed m the receiver. 

a X330 Otuel 707 Ouer pe brugge pei wenten ifecie, . & po 
bei ouer passed were, Such auiitrcs pei funden pere. x6xz 
Bible Deui* 111 r8 Ye shall passe ouer armed oefoie your 
brethren the childicn of Israel, 1641 Iuencii Distill vi 
(1651) 196 Adde the tarlarizated quintessence, yet so lhat 
that passe over with it 1849 Macaulay Hist* Eng v I 
60Z Ihe hope that some of those legiments which he had 
formerly commanded would pass over to his standard 
1863-72 Watts them* 1 . 10 That which passes over 
towards the middle must be ledistilled to free it horn copper 
mechanically carried over 1864-72 Ibid II 337 Some 
organic compounds boil at so low a temperature that, when 
lieated in a retort, they pass over unchanged, 1875 Bennptt 
& Dyfr ir hcKfid Bot 802 The contents of one of the 
conjugating cells pass over into the other which remains 
stationary 1879 Harlan Eyesight 11. 25 After lining the 
inner surface of the lids, it [mucous membrane] passes o\er 
to the ball, forming a loose fold. 

fb, tnir. Of a period of time: To go by, 
elapse, be spent, come to an end Ohs* 
cx\yo Henry Wallace i 271 This passit our,quhill diuers 
dayis war gane 1659 H Plumpire Let in laM Rep 
Hist* MSS Comm. App v, 6 Wishing that all your yeares 
yet to come may passe over with mirth and jolhtyes 
f e tnir. with compl., as to pass over ttn^ 
punished, to go unpunished Ohs 
1566 Reg Pnvy Council Scot I* 470 Wordus of dishonour 
quhilk aucht nocht to pas owir untryit and unpiineist. 
d tians To hand over to another; lo tiaiibfer, 
1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm, 306 b, [They] leauing 
behinde them no childten, passed ouer the goueiiimciit to 
their yongest brother 1577 Harrison England 11 xxiii, 
(1877) I. 355 But then 1 should exceed tlie limits of a 
description Wheiefore I passe it oner to others [etc.] 163X 
Weever a 7tc Fun Mon 687 'Ihis house satisiied the said 
Sir Richard , who thei eupon past it ouer to Q Maiy. a x686 
T Watson Body Divut (1692) 460 The Covenant of Grace 
. by vertue of which God passeth himself over to us to be 
our God 1862 Dana Mcui Geol, 583 Geology here passes 
over the continuation of the history of man to Archaeology. 

e To pass (a thing) without touching it, or 
without remark or notice, esp. in nanation ; to 
omit, to skip, to disiegard; to ignore the claims 
of (a person) lo promotion, etc., to pass by in 
selection for a special post or duty. 

As m pass by 61 c, when the object is a sb., it usually comes 
after over, so that the construction can then be analysed as 
that of an intrans. vb. followed by a preposition with its 
object , as in the literal he passed aver the bridge* Cf. also 
the vb Overpass, of which pass over was formerly the 
decomposed form used in certain verbal constructions. 

C1380 WvcLip Serm Sel. Wks II 226 Paul pa&sij> over 
ji^es two venues, and praiei> after charite. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pard Prol. 17 This is a pilous tale for to hcere But nathe- 
lees passe ouer is no fors 1526 Skelton Mapiyf 646, 
1 wjll passe ouer the cyrcumstaunce, And shortly shewe 
you the hole substaunce. 1530 Palsgr 654/3 , 1 have many 
mo thynges to saye. but, for faulte of tyme, 1 passe them 
over 1573 G lAKsarH Lettei^bk (Camden) 8,1 pas mam 
sutch misusagis over. x6ax Elsing Debates Ho, Lords 
(Camden) 54 ihe matter of Yelverton is of such ymportaunce 
as yt cannot be paste over 171X Addison Sped No, x F3 
As for the rest of my Infancy 1 shall pass it over in Silence. 
1839 James Gentl* Old Sek xiv, This gross offence , was 
not to be passed over 1890 W £ Norris Misadventure 
vui, He does not think it t^ould be right to pass over his 
son 1890 T. W Reid Monckton-Milties (1891) I. viiL 360 
He had agmn been disappointed of his* expectation of omce, 
Peel having once more passed him over, 
f To let go unpunished, to oveilook (an offence). 
1388 Wyclif Prou XIX 11 His clone is to passe ouere 
wickid thingis. x6xx Bible ibid , It is his gtory^ to passe 
ouer a transgresfion. 18x4 Wellington x 6 May in Gurw. 
Desp (1838) XII 2z If conduct such as that . be (lassed 
over, It will be impossible to maintain the necessary discifiUne 
of the army. x8w Sfurgeon Serm XXIII 662 1 he sin. . 
was not to be winked at and passed over as a mere trifle* 
tg. To surpass « Ovsbpabs v 7. 

Gxsv^Ccnf, II, 264 A goddesse..what bir liste.. 
Sene dede^ That passeth over manneskinde, 

68. Pa»8 througiL: emphatic of sense 14. 

^1400 Ywainei Qsm. 15 Thutgh 1 past, with mekyl payn* 
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a 169^ South Serm II v 176 His Heart lies open for all 
the Sin and Villainy in the World freely to pass through* 
1801 Bloomfield J^uml T , Fa^c/ikam GAosi xi, So long 
It [the gate] swung That Ghost and all pass’d through 183a 
Tennyson Dteaui Fear Women 83 Pass freely thro' the 
wood IS all thine own. 

Pass-, the vb-stem or mper. of Pass v, 
used in a few combinations, mostly nonce-words * 
tpa’ss-dice « Passage 15 [cf It passa-diea: 
see quot. 1598 s v]; *1^ pass-man a, surpassing 
man, superhuman ; pa ss-ont « , of a ticket : that 
enables the holder to pass out and return to a place 
of entertainment, f pa'ss-prais© a., transcending 
praise, beyond praise 

1803 T '^OLC^orT Ftyatt Perdue 11 56 To« idle away 
pait of the four and twenty hours at hazard, pass dice, 
picquet [etc.], x6o6 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11 iv 11 
I2SA The passe-man Wisedome of th* Isaacian 
Prince, A light so bright, set in such eminence 1804 A 
CiicvALLiER Recoidby Htmsel/igz An attendant proffering 
her a pass out check respectfully asked if she intended to 
leturn 1896 Wesim Gas 94 Nov 1/3 The agitation for 
pass-out checks at the variety theatres Sidney 

jisir d* <!i^eRa Ixxvii, That skin, whose passe praise hue 
scornes this poor learm of white 

Passable (pasab’l), a. Also 5-6 -yble, 7 
passeable. [a, F, passable (13th c m Hatz- 
Darm ), f, passer to Pass see -able Cf It 
passahile. In OF. the word had most of the senses 
retained in Eng. ; mod.F. retains only sense 4.] 

1 That may be passed, crossed, or traversed 
1413 Ptlgr, Sowle (Caxton) i iiu (1859) 4 Ryght as the 
fletyng ayer geuyth place to the flyght of byrdes .light so 
was at this erthe passable to spintes 1537 Knight 111 
Pocock Rec Ref I xxviil S7 The rivers not being always 
passable. 1576 Aci iB Eliz c. 10 § 7 For the better keeping 
of the Highways passable for her Majesty's People. 1593 R 
Harvey Phtlad 4 Since Brutes time the Alpes haue been 
passable enough. 16x4 Raleigh Hist, World iii (1634) 106 
To leave at their backs a wood scarce passeable. 1685 
Lattd Gaz, No 2080/3 Ihe Streets were haidly passable 
1723 De Foe Col Jack (1840) 104 The ford was not passable 
184X W. Spalding Italy ^ It Isl, I. ^8 Ihe river is passable 
for boats to the Mediterranean, a distance of nearly sixty 
miles x88o Geikib PAys, Geoff iv 302 The last time that 
the Thames at London was passable on ice was in 1814. 

1 2 . Able to pass or have passage. Obs, 

1555 Eden Decades X2i Foiasmuche as they [sunbeams] 
are not passyble in them selues, as doth manyfestly 
appeaie by the snowe lyingc contynually vnmolten vpon 
certeyne hygh moiitaynes 1664 H ^lo'KzAntid Idolatry 
X X31 So that a Soul otherwise passable of her self would 
be necessarily drown'd in this one foul Deluge of Guilt. 
X74S Hales in PAil Tram» XLIII, 502 All passable Stones 
which have lately fallen from the Kidneys into the Bladder, 
might readily and easily be brought out thence 176a 
Dunn ibid* LII 464 The Sun’s rays become passable 
through such a length of medium 

3 . Of money; That may be circulated, that has 
valid currency, current; of a book qualified or 
fit for circulation Alsoy^f. 

iSM Gbfcme Nemr Too Late Wks (Grosart) VUI. 26 
Sterling coyne passable from man to man m way of exchange. 
x6o 7 SiiAKS. Cor, v. 11 13 "J’he vertue of your name, Is not 
heere passable. 1674 Hickman Hist* Qiunquari (ed ?) 
xq6 He would have prevailed with some of them to authorize 
Ins Book, that it might have been more passable 1703 
Eng Theophrast x88 It is with Men, as it is with false 
Money; One piece is more or less passable than another, as 
It happens to have more or less Sense or Starling in the 
Mixture 1888 B. W. Richardson Son of Star 111 xi 186 
The com may cease to be of value as a passable thing, as 
money, but as a relic it must always live 

4 . That can pass muster ; tolerable, fairly good, 
fair ; moderate, sufficient, presentable. 

X489 Caxton Faytes of A i. xii 33 Take gode hede that 
noon be reteyned but he be passable so that noo fawte be 
in his persone, 1597 Morley Introd Mus 12a At that 
time I thought it excelling, but nowe I feare it will bee 
found scant passable X637 Laud Sp tn Siar-Chamb, 

14 June 6 Our maine Crime is that we are Bishops , were 
we not so, some of us might he as passable as other men, 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) 1. u 8 There were many 
women deemed passable who were inferior to herself 1838 
Southey Doctor cxlv (1862) 398 A passable knowledge of 
living languages. 1893 Times 12 June 4/ 2 Potatoes appear 
in e^ht departments very good, 13 good, 17 satisfactory, 
x8 passable, six mediocre, and three bad 
+ 5 . Passing, transient, ephemeral. Obs, rare'^K 
x6a7-77 Fb^tham Resolves i, xx. 36 Things acted arc too 
more retainable, than the passable tones of the tongue. 

6. [f. PASSZ>. 45 b + -ABLE.] Capable of passing 
or being passed by a deliberating assembly 

X83X "V^ately in Life (1866) I 66 It is a task of double 
difficulty to frame what shall be at once an improvement 
and passable in Convocation [of Oxford University]. 

7. qum - ac/zt = Passably 


estate 1706 E Ward Wooden Worhi Diss, (1708) 41 But 
for him, the Ship’s Crew would be passable good Christians 
Hence Pa’ssableneBS, tlie quality of being 

passable. , , . , 

1737 Bailey vol II, Passahleness capableness of being 
passed, X779 Wolff Dansk Ordbog, 
crity, passahleness, 1834 Blackw Mag XXXV 176 There 

was a river to cross, me passablenws of which was very 

questionable x888J Q IQmwGER Hist, Haver Atll(^*il) 
191 The roads of Haverhill will average m passableness and 
comfort with the roads of neighboring tovms 

Fassa]ble> obs. erroneous form of Passible. 


Passably (pa’sabh), adv. [f. Passable a* + 
-LT ^ ] Tolerably, sufficiently well to pass , fairly 
■well, moderately. 

ai6io Healey Theophrastus To Rdr (1636) Iijb, The 
French is elegant enough, passably copious, happie in com- 
position 1741 Richardson (1824) I xhx 379 [She] 

IS mighty pretty, and passably genteel xSoi Mar. Edge- 
worth Gd French Governess Wks 1832 III 175 Miss 
Fanshaw had learned to speak French passably 1874 Mrs 
H WooD/l/tfj-r Greylandsxxvu 3151. he night was passably 
bright 

II Passacaglia (passaka lya). [It, a Sp*pasa- 
calk (pasaka lye), f, pasar to pass + calle street ; 
because often played in the streets ] An early kind 
of dance tune (of Spanish origin) having a move- 
ment slower than the Chaconne, generally con- 
structed on a ground bass and written m triple 
time ; also the dance to this. 

1639 Howell yocab Sect 50 Giggs, salibrands, chaconas, 
passingalias, galiards 166B Dryden Evenings Love ii 1, 
Pray let me hear it • I hope it will go to the tune of one of 
our Passa calles 1734 Short Explic* For Wds Mus Bks , 
Passacaglio^ or Passacaille^ or Passagtlho, is a Kind of Air 
somewhat like a Chacoone, but of a more slow or graver 
Movement x88a Grove Diet Mus II 660/1 The feature 
which, m common with the Chaconne, has elevated the 
Passacaglia above the majority of dance form's, is the con- 
struction of the music on a ground bass, generally consisting 
of a short theme of two, four, or eight bars X898 G. B 
Shaw Peif Wagneiite 5 There are passacaglias on ground 
basses, canons ad hypodiapente 

(I Passacaille (pasaka ly) [a F passecatUe 
(Fnretiere 1690), ad. Sp pasoialle, see prec.] 
= prec. 

X711 E. Pemberton {title) Essay for the Further Improve- 
ment of Dancing, to which is added 'Three Single Dances 
a Chacone, a Passacaille, and a Jig. x86a E. Pauer Pro^ 
gramme 8 Mar , Ihe ongin of the Passacaille is Spanish. 

Fassade (pas^ d). rare, [a. F. passade^ ad. 
Pr passada 01 lit* passata (^^. pasada)^ f passare 
to Pass see -ade, -aha, -ata ] 

I Horsevtanshtp, (See quots.) 

1636 Blount Gksso^ [from Cotgr], Passade^ the 
manage of a Horse, backward and forward. xnvj-\% Cham- 
bers Cycl.i Passade* in the manage, signifies a turn, or 
course of a horse backwards or forwards on the same plot 
of ground , passing or repassmg from one end to the other. 
xSpa B, Hinton Lords Return 214 The action of Sir Walter 
was like the pas^de in the manege, a turn backward, for- 
ward, without bemg able to extricate himself 
f 2 . An alms given to a passer-by. Obs* rare, 

1656 Blount Glossogr [from Cotgr ], Passade, an alms, 
benevolence or entertainment given by, or to a Passenger. 
2638 m Phillips in Chambers Cycl. 

1 3 . * next, I. Obs rare 

1706 Phillips, Passade or Passado^ a Pass or Thrust in 
Fencing 1727-41 m Chambers Cycl, 

II Fassado (pasa do), Ohs* [Altered from F. 
passadCj or Sp pasada, It passata (both, of these 
also m early use) ; see prec and -ado ] 

1 , Fenang* A forward thrust with the sword, 
one foot being advanced at the same time. 

1588 Shaks. L L L 7 il 184 The Passado hee [Cupid] 
respects not, the Duello he regards not, [1595 Saviolo 
Practise K ij, You may with much sodainenesse make a 
passata with your lefie foote ] 1598 B. Jonson Ev Man 
in Hum IV. v, I would teach these 19 the special tricks 
[fid 16x6 rules], as your Punto,your Reverso,your Stoccato, 
your Imbroccato, your Passado [ed 1616 passada], your 
Montaunto x63;6 Dekker Wond, Kmgd* i i. Wks. 1873 
IV. 222, 1 have my Passees Sir * and my Passadoes. X830 
James Damley xv, We'll have no crowa . to criticise our 


aitnb, X648 Meic Acad No 1.6 After a Passado com- 
plement with his Chancellorship. 

2. a Passage 13 b* 

x<hdbSirG Goesecappei w in Bullen 6). P/ IH 19,1am 
sure I past one Passado of Courtship upon her. 1656 
Heylin Surv, Frastceig In the Passados of their court-ship, 
they [the French] expresse themselves with much vanety of 
gesture 

3 . Way, going, passage, rare, 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sinffe (1871) 89 Angelo went olF, and 
all wind instruments blew in his passado to the Pope’s 
ordinary or dinmg-chamber, 

Fassage (pse'sedj), [a F passage ^ pasage 
(nth c. in Hatz.-Dariii.) *= Pr passatge, Sp pasage^ 
It. passaggtOy a Romanic formation from passer^ 
passare to Pass : see -age.] 

I, The action of passing, and co^ate senses.^ 

1 . The action of passing; a going or moving 
onward, across, or past ; movement from one place 
or point to another, or over or through a space 
or medium ; transition, transit. 

Const e^(or with possessive) indicating the person or thing 
that passes j more rarely of^ objective genitive. 

<7x290 Beket 682 in 5* Eng, Leg* I 126 He wende eft in-to 
be se, be passage for-to fonde 1390 Gower Conf 1 233 
He wolde The passage of the water take 1536 Pi^ 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) i The passage of the chyldren of 
Israel from Egypte 1538 Grafton [ftile) The Passage of 
our most drad Soveraigne Lady Queen Elyzabeth through 
the City of London to Westminster. xs8a Stanvhurst 
AEneis i. (Arb.) 19 Yeeld to the wynds passadge, dude downe 
theire fleete with a tempest. 1615 W Lawson Country 
Homevj, Card, (1626) 4 So as the Water may be stated from 
passage. lyoa Rowe n i 54^ Not far from hence 

The Captives were to wait the Emperor s Passage. 17^ 

, nr.. -1. the passage of Venus over the 

1869 Tyndall Notes 


Led Light 20 In the passage from one medium to another 
of a different refractive index, light is alwa^ 5 reflected. 1883 
Watson & Burbury Math* Th Electr ^ Magn, I, 236 A 
cell in which no chemical actions can take place on the 
— - — -j of the current. 


Ann Reg 67 To olwerye ..the passag 
sun’s disK on the 3d of June 17^* ** 


b. The passing of people ; hence nearly ss people 
passing, passers, rare. 

1590 Shaks Com, Err 111. u 99 If by strong hand you offer 
to breake in Now in the stirring passage of the day 1604 
— 0 th V 1 37 What hoa? No Watch? No passage? 
filurther, Murther x86$ Stevenson Dr Jekyll e. Even on 
Sunday, when it [the street] lay comparatively empty of 


0 The ^passing* or extending of a line, stniig, 
or the like, fiom one point to another. 

1615 Crookc Body of Man 485 They are like to nerues in 
their passage, colour and vse 1831 R Knox Cloquet's 
Altai 247 It divides, after a short passage, into four very 
distinct bundles. 

d. The migration or migratory flight of birds. 
See also quot 1S79. 

1774' Goldsm, Nat Hist, (1776) V. 267 At the approach of 
winter, it totally disappears, and its passage can be traced 
to no other country. 1879 E D Radcuffe in hncycl Brit 
IX, 7/2 The line herons take over a tract of country on their 
way to and froin the heronry when proem mg food in the 
breeding season is called a ‘ passage ’ 

e Of passage (=F. de passage) \ f(a) That 
passes through a place or state, -without continu- 
ing in It ; transitory. Obs, exc as in (b) bird of 
passage, a bird that migrates from one region to 
anothei at aparliculai season and letums at another, 
a migratory bird (also^) ; so fsh of passage 
1673 Temple Ess Tiadelrel Wks. 1720 1 120 The poorer 
Traders, or the young Beginners, or those of Passage 17*7- 
4t Chambers Cycl s v, Buds of Passage, , There ai e also 
fishes of passage, as herrings, mackerel, etc. 1732 Pope Ep 
Cobham 97 In Man, the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage 1 gone as soon as found X797 Holcboft 
Siolberg's Tias)* (ed. 2) III. Ixxxiv. 348 The sword fish is 
a fish of passage. 1879 Miss Braodon Cloven Foot xxww, 
I am only in town as a bird of passage. 

2 In various fig senses : Transition fiom one 
state or condition to another {spec* from this hfe to 
the next, by death) , the passing or lapse of time ; 
the going on, course, or progress of events, etc. , 
or of a person through a couise of action; a 
passmg m thought or speech from one point, idea, 
or subject to another, fin passage, m passing, 
by the way {obs*). 

c 1430 Life St Hath, (1884) 67 Wyth good passage out of 
thys lyf xgxfi Life St Bridget in Myir our Ladye p, hi, 
A lytel before hir blessyd passage out of this world 1379 
W WILKl^soN Confui, Familye of Love 52 The bookes of 
H N do make a more easie passage to the vnderstandyng 
thereof xbo^^kzovi Adv Learn ii Ded gSThesefunda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in passage 1769 
Sir J. Reynolds Disc 11 (1876) 317 Students this day re- 
warded for their happy passage through the first period. 
X830 Lyell Geol 1 206 There is a passage between 
this and ordinary travertin 1839 Murchison SiTur Sysf i 
xxMV 450 The passage of the red marl into the has is here 
well exposed 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 85 The passage of 
bodies from the solid to the liquid state 
tb. absol ‘Departure^, death. Obs. 

Gower Conf 1. 261 Bot ate laste of thi passage Thl 
deth was to the houndes like. X507 in. Wood Oxford (O H S.) 
HI X16 By pestilence 1 bad my passage. x6oa Shaks. Ham, 
HI in. 86 When he is fit and season’d for his passage. 1693 
Humours Town 13 A perpetual Requiem for your Soul 
before its Passage. 

3 Possibility, power, or opportunity of passing ; 
liberty, leave, or right to pass, {lit, andj^) 

<;x33o R. Brunne Chron (18x0)30 pei purueiedhir passage. 
And led hir vnto France, spoused forto be, 14x7 in Ellis 
Orig, Lett Ser. iv, 1. 63 That ye cure Chanceller doo make 
unto thaim soufficeant Writtes of passage. X589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb ) 68 She made passage to her choller in these 
termes of contempt. 1667 Milton P £ xi 122 All approach 


1844 H H. Wilson Brit India II 79 The refusal to give a 
passage through Nepal to a British force intended to take 
possession of Lassa, 

f b. Admission or permission. Obs* 
x6mM Bf Hall Contempt,, 0 T, xvn. vu. He [Solomon] 
^ve not passage onety to the Idolatry of h isheathenisb wives, 
put furtherance. 

4 . A definite passing or travelling from one place 
to another, by sea, or formerly sometimes by land ; 
a journey ; a voyage across the sea from one port 
to another, a crossing. 

a 1300 Cursor M 19990 J?is it was he first passage ^ 
apostels m parti Mad mang folk 0 paeni, 13 E* E 
A Bit* P C 97 pus he passes to pat port, his passage to 
seche, Fyndez he a fayi schyp to Jje fate redy 4x1539 
Skelton Sp, Parrot 324 Prepayre yow, Parrot, breuely 
your passage to take, Of Mercury undyr the trynall aspecte. 
1583 Stanyhubst yEneis iii (Arb.) 87 Foorth w« take oure 
passadge, oure sayles ful winged vp hoystine. 1776 Hm. 
Eur in Ann* Reg 8/z Nor was the march by land more 
* ' ■ * ’ water, 18x5 Ckron ibid. loB/i 

'hames from New South Wales 
after an extraordinarily shortpassage of less than five months. 
XB36 Marbyat Midsh, Easy xi, He had suffered aU the 
horrors of a passage in a slave sh ip 1877 Talm age 50 Serve, 
16 You have found a rough passage. 

b. Right of transit or conveyance as a passenger, 
esp by sea ; accommodation of a passenger 
1633 J, Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 6 Carasio. having 
agreed with the manners for their passage, acquainted 
therewith Polemiro. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins yoy* S. 
Seas 199 That the Governor would give us a Pass, and 
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that^/e would work Tor our Passage 1782 Johnson LcU to 
Mrs, Thrale 8 June, I have this day taken a passage to 
Oxford 1864 l^cNKysoN Ln Ard, 646 And clothes they 
gave him and free passage home 
■fd. Achaige or custom levied upon passengeis; 
a toll. Ohs* 

tiaoo Charter K yo/ia in S Osmundt (Rolls) I. 212 
Sint qaieti de theoloneo, pontagio, passagio ] ? c 1525 

Mode in Child Ballads (1857-9) V 425 Vet was he 
never so curteyse a potter, As one peny passage to paye. 
1610 W Yolkihguavi Art ^Surveyni iv 70 Immunities and 
ExemptionsfiomlIicolonie,Pontage,, Passage, Tranage, . 

Cariage, &c. 1710 J Harris JL,e.v iTec/iH II, Pa^sagCi 
Passasiwify was a Iribule 01 Toll paid by Passengeis oi 
Travelleis for the Repair or Maintenance of some Road or 
Passage. i8ia Sey&r Bristol Charts s Engl i My burgesses 
of Bristol shall be quit both of toll and passage, and all 
custom, throughout my whole land *883 Picion 
Munic Pec. 1 . 6 They claim to be quit of passage, pontage 
and lasti^e. 

f0. The fact of ‘passing cuirent* or being 
generally accepted, as coins, customs, etc , cur- 
rency, general reception, Ohs. 

1345 Reg Pn^iy Council Scot I. 10 Double dukatis 
quhilkis commonly hes course in France for Wxx and 
xvu and ar worth samekle to have passage m this lealin 
1&3 Bacon Ado. Learn 1 v § 3 As if the multitude, .were 
not ready to give passage rather to that which is popular 
and supeificial. Digbv Nat Bodies viii 33 , 1 would, 
render this treatise intelligible to eueiy rationall man 
(among whom I expect it will haue a fairer passage, then 
among those that are already deepely imbued with other 
piindples) 

7 The passing into law of a legislative measure. 
1387 Harrison England ii viu. (1877) i 178 This is the 

Older of the passage of our lawes. 1668 Marvell Corr, 
Wks 1872-1 II 249 It IS a businesse of that weight that 
I scarce belies e it can have a passage this session 1669-70 
Ihd. 311 [The Bill] had but a nairow passage, there being 
only 100 for it against 09 1856 C Beck Age Petromus 

A rhiter 73 Soon after, for the precise time of its passage is 
not known— the lex Funa Chininia was enacted. 1^3 Times 
a May lo/i The passage of any measure resembling this 
would be a deadly blow at landed property in Ireland 

8 Horsemanshtp See quols. (= ) 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl , Passage^ in the manage, an action 

wherein the horse raises two legs together, a hind and afore 
leg, in form of St Andrew’s cross, when, setting those two 
on the ground a^m, he raises the other two, and thus 
alternately 1884 £ £ Amoimsqix Mod Horseman ii xvii 
146 The Passage is a slow brilliant trot, in which the horse 
brings each pair of diagonal legs to the ground at exactly 
the same moment Usually employed in traversing 

9 . Med An evacuation of the bowels, a ‘motion’, 
also eoncr, 

1778 Pr o^yiA.vss\r\BuccleuchMSS (Hist MSS Comm) 
I. 416 He took medicine three or four times during the day 
in order to procure a passage i8og Med Jml XXl 480 
He has been repeatedly fiom eighteen to twenty-live da3's 
without a passage. 1875 H. C Wood Tketap (1879) 106 
Late in the attack the passages are in most cases very light 
clay-colored, or even wniiish 

10 . The action of causing something to pass 
(in various senses: see Pass v.)] Uansmission, 
transference, etc. rare. 

x86o Tyndall Glac 1 11 so As fine as if produced by 
the passage of a rake 1890 m Financial Nevus July 
j/4 The passage of the preferred dividend by the directors 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway is regarded 
as consistent with policy. xSgo S^ctator 16 Aug. 197/1 
The passage of a great measure has become as difficult 
to effect as the passage of a cannon ball through earthworks. 
X896 AllbiiHs Syst Med. I 531 The virulence of many 
oiganisms may be pei manently or temporarily increased 
by passing the organisms through a senes of animals (a 
process which is called ‘ passage v 1899 Ihd VI. 73 'Die 
unskilful passage of an oesophageal bougie 

II. 11 . That by which a peison or thing passes 
or may pass; a way, road, path, route, channel; 
a mountain pass ; an entrance or exit 
Locally a name for a narrow entry 01 lane in a town, etc , 
serving as the approach to a row of houses, or as a thorough- 
faie for foot-passengers, e. g Norman Passage, St I/elen’s 
Passage (PxCoxd\All Samts* Passage (Cambiidge). 

ciapo Behet 56 in S Eng. Leg 1 108 Heo cam to J»e se 
and redi fond hire passage a 1300 N Horn 1323 To kepe 
)jis passage, Fram hoin hat is of age. X340 Hampole Pr 
Come 1394 pis world es pe way and passage, purgh whilk 
lyes our pilgrimage. <7x330 JFill Paleme 2139 And loke bat 
hjide-raen u cl kepe pe koraune passage, And eche brugge per 
a-boute pat bumes oucr wende 1480 Caxton Chron Eng 
ccxxiii 2S2 At an hongyng bought of the more m a streit 
passage 1340 Act 32 Hen VllI, c. 41 In any towne or 
village being a thoroughfaie or common passag within this 
realme 1533 Eden Treat, Newe Ind (Arb ) 8 Into the 
frosen sea and so forth to Cathay (yf any suche passage 
may he found) 1385 T Washing roN tr Nicholay's Voy 
1. xxii 29 Dona,. was tanying for vs at the passage with 
S principal gallies. x6gx R. Johnson Ktngd 4- Conwvw 
(1603) 6 luuironed with mountaines which hath fewe and 
seciet passages, X627-8 in Swayne Sai urn Chwch w Acc 
(xBpiS) 187 The open passadge in the middell of the Churche. 
1723 De Fon Voy found IPorld (1840)6 He had already 
sent one ship for a new attempt upon the North-West or 
North-East passages xSoi Southev Tkalaha vi. xiv, Was 
It the toil of human hands Had hewn a passage in the rock? 
1812 Gen Hist, in A nn, Reg 137/2 They weighed anchor, 
and made sail through the passage Taigneuse. 1828 [see 
Passenger i] 1836 Sianlcy Smat 4 Pal, iv (1858) 217 
As the passage of Beth-hoi on led up to Gibeon, so the passage 
of Michmash and Ai led up to Bethel. ^ 1897 AllhitTs 
Syst Med IV 22 Iieeing the liver and its bile passages 
fiom their injurious presence. 

b. spec. A place at which a river or strait is 
or may be crossed, a crossing; a ford, ferry, or 
bridge, ? Ohs. 


c 1330 R Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 140x2 An lieremitage 
Bys>de Chymoun, at a passage 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
VII. VI, Ihei e was a giete ryuei and but one passage X477 
Poston Lett HI 203 Wherefore my loid hath do brokyn 
all the passages excep Newham bryge a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hiton liL 176 When I cam to ony passage of water he wolde 
caste me in his necke & beie me ouer. x6xi Bible Judg 
Alt 6 Then they tooke him, and slewe him at the passages of 
Iordan 1779 S Rudder Gloucesiershiie 492 In this parish 
are two femes over the Severn The uppeimost, or Old 
Passage^ is in the Tything of Aust The New Passage is 
at Redwick. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp vii (1856) so Its 
several ^crossings' have been divided into the South, the 
Middle, and the Northern passages. 

c A way giving access to the vaiioiis apart- 
ments or divisions of a building, or affording 
communication fiom one apartment to anothei , 
a corridor or gallery ; a lobby or hall. 

161X CoRYAT Crudities aan At the West end of this glorious 
Councell hall . there is a passage into another most stately 
roome, 1663 Gehbier Counsel 23 By convenient passages 
about or under them 1707 Moriimcr Hush (1721) I 371 
In Building of Houses long, the use of some Rooms will be 
lost, in that the moie room must be allowed for Entries and 
Passages 1722 Dc Foe Col Jack (1840} 207 , 1 was in the 
passage, or entty of the house. x8xo QvikTseicBotoHghicK. 
66 Haik to the winds I which through the wide saloon And 
the long passage send a di-smal tune. X833 G A. McCall 
Lett fr. Ffontiers (1868) 280 1 he house was one of those 
structures called m the West ' two pens and a passage ' 

+ 12 . ?A means of passing; a vessel or vehicle 
in which a person or thing may pass ; a convey- 
ance. Cf Careiage. Ohs. rare. 

*473 Paston Lett HI. 94 , 1 praye yow wrycht ageyn, and 
sende it by the next passage. 

HI. 13 . Something that ‘passes’, goes on, 
takes place, occurs, or is done, an occurience, 
incident, event; an act, transaction, proceeding 
Obs or arch. (exc. as in b and c). 

1368 Graiton Chron 11 731 Surely it was a daungerous 
passage to conuey a pnnee in a straun^ realme, by such 
a strayte. x6oi Shaks Twel. N m u 77 There is no 
chiistian can euer beleeue such impossible passages of 
grosseiiesse i6xa Woodall ilfh/c Wks (1639) Bvjb, 
Observing the whole ^sages of the diseased people, con- 
sidering both when they began to bee steke, what hath 
beenapplyed [etc ] 1624 Dk Buckhu. 111 Ellis Oitg, Lett 

Ser I ill 180 [It] will facilitate those passages of favors, 
grace, and goodiies which hts Majesty hath promised for the 
ease of theRomaine Cathohekes. 1671-2 Sir C Lyttelton 
m Hatton Corr (Camden) 76 Theie has lately happened a 
very strange passage upon occasion of [etc.] 17x0 Stlele 
Toiler No. 19S r x Her Life has lately met with Passages 
very uncommon, <xx74z T Chalkley an 1734 wks, 
(1751) 265 A remarkable and dismal Passage he related to 
me 1820 Lamb Elia Ser i Old Benchers, I remember a 
pleasant passage, of the cook applying to him, for instruc- 
tions how to w rite down edge bone ofbeef z866 Kingsley 
Hei&vu. xvi, The magnificent young Scot spiang to him, .. 
talked ovei old passages. 

Tb. Something that passes between two persons 
mutually ; a negotiation ; an interchange of com- 
munications, confidences, or amorous relations. 

16x2 N Field Woman is Weathercock ii i in Hazl. 
Dodsley XI 33 And such strange passages and mutual 
vows 16^ Sprigce Anglia Rediv iii vi. (1854) 165 Seveial 
passages between the piince and his excellency’’, and be- 
tween his excellency and Goring 1649 Milton Eikon viii 
68 The King gives order to stop all passages between him 
[the Goveinor of Hull] and tHe Parlament. 1843 R W 
IIamilion Pop Educ vi (1846) 138 Would not both parties 
profit in these passages of confidence ? a 1901 Blsant Five 
Years* Trysi, etc. (1902) 108 She was by no means ignorant 
of certain passages and rumours of passages between Will 
Stephen and this simple country maid. 

c (Now usually passage cf (or id) arms.) An 
exchange of blows between two combatants, a 
fight; alsoy^; a verbal altei cation 01 dispute , an 
amorous fence or encounter. 

*699 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev v ji, You have your 
passages and imbiocatas in courtship j as the bitter bob in 
wit x6iz 7 wo No&ie K v iv 1x4 The conquerd triumphes, 
The victor has the lossej yet in the passage The gods have 
beene most eimall. 1856 Fhoude fftsi Eng, (1858) I m 
267 Luther ♦ had not foi gotten his early passage at arras 
with the English Defender of the Faith 1876 Trevelyan 
Macaulay I 111 136 That passage of arms against the 
champions of the Utilitarian Philosophy, 1870 SrrvBN- 
son Treo) Cevennes (1886) 12, 1 returned it to its maker, 
with whom. I had so contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded with goiisips . . listening. 1883 Manch 
Exam. 21 Mar 6/2 The most interesting part of the debate 
was a smart passage at arms between his Grace and Lord 
Bramwell, 

14 An indefinite portion of a discourse or 
writing, usually of small or moderate length, taken 
by Itself; a part of a speech or literazy work 
relating to some particular matter, 

CX611 Chapman lhad ii Comm. (1865) 57 His interpreters 
must needs come [short] of him in his strait and deep places, 
when in his open and fair passages they halt and hang 
back so. x686 South . 5 “ erm, (1697) fl ix, 386, 1 shall give you 
the whole Passage in his own Words. 171X Steele Spect. 
No 2 T I He .gained universal Applause by explaining a 
Passage in the Game-Act. x8oa Mar, Edgeworth Mor. 
T. (1816) I, XY. 130 To look for the passage in the original 
author xSpx Speaker 2 May 533/1 The paper contains 
brilliant passages, notably an admirable estimate of Gautier. 

t b. A part of a discourse or wnting m which 
the author passes or turns aside foi a time to some 
other subject ; a digression, Obs. 

1623 Bacon E\s , JDi^ateh (Atb.) 247 Prefaces, and 
Passages, . .and othei Speeches of Reference to the Person, 


are great wasts of Time 1663 Gerdier Counsel 102 Ihe 
fiist discourse, was. intermixt with lecreative passages. 

fo. The ‘passing’ or utterance of an opinion 
or the like ; a remark, observation (m speech or 
writing) ; a phrase, expression. Obs 
a X649 WiNTHROP Hist New Eng. (1853) I 247 One of the 
assistants using some patbetical passages of the loss of such 
a governour in a time of such danjger x6si W. Lilly 
(title) Monarchy or No Monarchy in England Grebner 
his Prophecy Passages upon the Life and Death of the 
late King Charles, a 1657 Bradford Plymouth Plant 
(1856) 307 , 1 would .delivei yo truth as nere as I can, m 
their owne words and passages 1660 Trial Regie 44 
Being theie, 1 did observe some Passages fall from the 
Prisoner at the Bai , the woids were to this purpose 
d. Mils {a) "tong. A progression from one 
note to another by intermediate notes ^passing- 
notes ) ; ? hence, A short senes of such notes, or of 
small notes in general ; a run or flourish , a figure 
or phrase, Ohs. exc as applied (rarely) to orna- 
mental runs or flourishes introduced for display. 
ip) In mod, use (associated with 14) A portion 
of a composition, of indefinite but moderate length, 
and foiming more or less of a unity 
1674 PLAYFORD Skill Mus. I XI 39 Observing the same 
Rule in making the passages of Division by some few 
Quavers to Notes and to Cadences, not exceeding the Value 
of half a Semibreve at most X7*7-'4* Ciiamblrs Cycl,, 
Passage, or Passo, m music, a portion of an aiq or tune, 
consisting of several short notes, a& quavers, demi quavers, 
etc lasting one, two, or at most three measures. 1767 Ess 
in Ann Reg 109/2 The Italians solfa’d our most pathetic 
airs, without discovering either pabsage or tune. 1776 
Burnly Hist Mus (1789) I V 62 In no one of the seven 
treatises upon ancient music is a single air or passage of 
Greek melody come down to us. 1839 Tlnnyson Lancelot 
if Elaine Sqx-r As a little helpless innocent bird. That has 
but one plain passage of few notes, Will sing the simple 
passage o'er and o^r For all an April moiiiing. x88o 
C. H H Parry in Grove's Diet, Mus, II 661 
e In the phraseology of art ciiticism ; A par- 
ticular pait or detail in a picture. 

x86x Tiiornoury Turner 1 , 142 In the earliest Saxon and 
Old English MSS are to be found passages of transparent 
colour 1897 Mag, Nov 59 There are passages which 
represent the oiiginal with curious felicity 
f. gen. An indefinite portion of a com be of 
action , an episode. (Cf. 13) rare 
x8^ W H Bartlltt Ei^ypt to Pal xiv. (1879) 3x5 The 
Lmtlc to day was an easy one, and indeed the whole route 
from Sinai offered no passages of extreme difficulty. X897 
Ld TvxiWi&ovi Li/e 1 ennysonl u. 40 Despite such passages 
of gloom he worked on 

iv [The passing or exceeding of ten « It. 
passa-dted, F. passedtx, 1. e pass-ten,] 
tl 5 . An obsolete game at dice sec quot 1680. 
1426 Lydg Dc Guil Pilgr 11x94 And affter pleyn at the 
meteliys, Now at the dees, m my yong a^e, Bothe at ha^sard 
& passage 1322 World ^ Child m Hazl Dodsley 1 266 
And then we will with lombards at passage play 1598 
Florio, Passa dieci,^ game at dice called passage or aboue 
ten, x6oz xind Pt Return f, Painasx Prol 12 You that 
knowe what it is to play at primero, or passage x68o Coti on 
Cotnpl Gamesieri i^PassaQCtsuOnmc at dice to be played 
at but by two, and it is performed with three Dice The 
Caster thiows continually till he hath thrown Dubblels 
under ten, and then he is out and loseth ; or Dubbleis above 
ten, and then he passeik and wins. *739-40 yfc/ 13 Geo II, 
c. 10 § 9 A certain game called Passage is now daily practiced 
ana earned on, to the rum and impoverishment of many of 
his Majesty’s subsets 1733 Mem, Capi P Drake II, xvi 
262, (1740] The Games of Rowly Powly and Passage., all 
these (James were suppressed by Parliament, and, on severe 
Penalties, not to be played after the asth of March 1745 
V 16 . aitnb. and Comb a. Used or serving for 
the passage or conveyance of passengers, esp. across 
the sea or a river, passage-hatge, ^ba^k, •canoe^ 
-hoy, •‘Ship, -wagon, of tiansition, transitional, as 
passage-form, -time ; also in other senses, as 
passage-bell, -gallery (il c), -work (14 d). b. 
Special combb : passage-bed {Geol.), a stratum 
showing transition from one formation to another ; 
passage-bird, {a) *= bird of passage (see i e) ; 
(P) ss passage-hawk , passage-board, a board 
placed between the parts of an organ to make 
them accessible for tuning or repairs ; f passage- 
book = Pass-book i ; f passage-gelt, -gilt [see 
Gelt r^. 2 ] » Passage-money; passage-hawk, a 
falcon taken when full-grown, during Us * passage ’ 
or migration, for the purpose of training (opp. to 
eyai)\ tpa88age-hou8e,apnvy; passage-penny, 
a penny charged for passage or fare; passage- 
room, a room serving as a passage to another, or 
through which one passes to another; f passage- 
thermometer (see quot.) Also Passage-boat, 

-MONEY, -WAY. 

*^24 ^^rop. Mag. XLV, 443/x Going from Fontainbleaii 
to Dijon, in the ^postage barge 1863 Reader No 147. 
465/ 1 The '’^pobsage beds of Herefordbhire. 1823 Eng Life 
V* *passage-bell rung loudly. 1852 R, F. Burton 

hakonry in Yalley cf Indus iv 41 Hawks, .are of two 
kinds, the ‘ e> ess * (or T15 ess), and the * ''^pabsage-bird 1878 
C Stanford Symb Christ v. 139 The passage bird is never 
lost Hijgh over the waves of the Atlantic it strikes a right 

S ath to us home a thousand leagues away. x88o C A. 
.DWARos C?^rt«j(i88i) sgA^passage-hoardfortheuseofthe 
tuner *8x6 m Merlvale Rep. Cases Chancery I. 535 A 
TOok, called a ^passage-book, is opened by the linkers, and 
delivered by them to the customer. X90X Jan. 234/2 
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He finds that *passage-forms jprove to be tlie rule, while 
sharply-defined and typical species ai e the exception* a 16x5 
Sir S D’Ewis Autobiog- (1845) II 334 My Lord laid iL 
in a ^passage-gallery, in several papers zyia Thoresby 
Diaty (1830) II. 164 Ba]dock-lane<j, notorious for their 
badness, as the neighbourhood for exaction of *passage- 
gelt through the enclosures vjvj A. Hamilton New Acc 
JS Ind I xxxii 388 In the whole, it cost me about 
Sterl foi Passage-gjlt 1743 [see Gelf sb *] x8aB Sm J S 
Slbkiciit Observ Hawkntg 30 The falconers are obliged to 
keep the ^passage-hawks somewhat low, fiom the fear of 
losing them. i8sa R F Burton Falcomy tit yalley qf 
Indus IV 4a The buds when taken up are os wild as 
passage-hawks. x<jv7hmTT Further Acc E, CurUWR& 
1755 III 1. 161 And thence be drawn bit by bit, to the 
^passage house 1705 Loud Gaz No, 4141/4 Employed 
m tlie *Passage-Hoyb between London and the Nore 1596 
Spcnsfr F, Q 11. 6 But he him makes his ^passage- 
penny pay, X655-6 Pepys Dtary 35 Feb, I and my 
wife in a *passage-room to bed, and slept not very well 
because of noise 1838 Genii Mag IX 255/2 A passage* 


*79* S 

in Phil Trans LXXXII 51 As ihib instiument is cal- 
culated meiely for measuring the pas-,age of heat in the 
substance whose conducting power is examined, I shall give 
It the name of *passage*ihermotneier^ 1873 M Arnold 
Lit »5- Dogma (1876) 352 There will be a *pa5,sage.unie of 
confusion first 1774 J Adams Duny 29 Aug , Here we 
saw two or thiee ^passage wagons, a vehicle with four 
wheels, contiived to carry many passengers and much 
bageajge. 1865 Athensewu No 1968. 89/2 The ^passage- 
work m Astiouammanle’s two airs 
Fasaa^e (pse seels), z/.i Horsmtanship. Most 
fieq m vbl. sb, passaging [a F. j^assager, 
altered by pop. etymol. from passdgei^ ad It 
passeggiare to walk, pace (cf, fasscggto ivalk), deny, 
of L. pasms : see Pass, Pace ] a inir. To move 
sideways in iLding, by pressure of the rem on the 
lioise’s neck and of the rider’s leg on the opposite 
side . said of the horse, or of the iider. lb. trans» 
To cause a horbe to * passage *. 

1796 Cavalry Insir, (18x3) 220 These doublings of ranks 
aie pci foi med by reining back, and passaging 1832 Regttl 
Iftstr Cavalry u 18 The .men passaging light, or left, a*» 
may be necessary 1833 find 1 8x 1 he motion of thehoise's 
legb in ' Passaging' is the same as that in ' Shoulder-m hut 
the head is tuincd differently 1891 Blackw Mag* May 
647 He [the pony] should be able even to ‘passage * at a 
canter, t} am/* 189^ Stevenson Catriona 203 The ship 
plunging and pubbaging upon the anchor cable, 

Fa'ssage, [f. Passage sb . cf. voyage^ 

1 tnb\ To make a passage, as in a ship or boat ; 
to move acioss, pass, cross. 

x8z^ Galt Rotltelan I i, xv, 141 Few pastimes are more 
soothing to a wounded spa it than easy pas&agmgs, at that 
delicious season, on the bosom of thegenerous river Thames 
x8a6 Blackw Mag XX 21 Low stifled growling, and rapid 

r ssaging to and fro agAinst the bars of the dens x833’-40 
H NlwmanC/i (1842) 79, 1 earnestly desiied 

to find some hiother .who might passage with me over the 
brief wave of this life 1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xv*. 
(Rtldg.) i6x Beauclerc passaged to Lady Davenant 
2 To cairy on a passage of arms;_/f^, to fence 
with words, etc. (cf. Passage 13 c). 

17^ Coleridge 59 They answer and piovoke 

each other's song, With skirmish and capiicious passagings 
x86a Carlyle Fredh Gi xir, ix (1872) IV 188 there was 
diplomatic passaging m these weeks 1895 Crockett Men 
moss Hags 45 It was a cuiious sight to see them p^saging 
with little an s and graces, hke fighting cocks matched in a pit 

+ Fa ssa0ea1)l6y a Obs, [f Passage sb, + 
-ABLE ] Affording passage, passable. 

*574 Bourne Regiment for Sea (is 8 « 3 ) 75 To discourse the 
third way, that is not known, but supposed that it may be 
passageable x6xx Speed Hist Gi But vi xvl (1023) 90 
111 making ways passageable from place to place. 

Fa*SSage-lboa't« A boat for the conveyance 
of passengers, plying regularly between two places, 
upon the sea, or a river or canal 
1598 Florid To Rdr. bj, They were many to steere a 
passage-boate x66a J Davies tr Mandelslos 
Being to passe in the ordinary passage boat from England 
to Dublin , they were taken by a French Pirate 173® 
N yersey Archives XI 52$ He also keeps a Pass^e-Boat 
to ply between New-York and Amboy; 1840 Dicklns 
Darn. xxxi, The party embarked in a passage-boat 

bound for Giavesend. 

♦fifty. Money charged for pass- 
age J fare , fa payment for permission to pass 
1S9* Percivall Sp. Diet ^ Rletar^ to pay parage money. 
x6W tr. Chardin* s Trew* Persia 347 Those Ihoiow-mira 
are a sort of Places foi the skinning of strangers . They 
must alway there pay Pas’sage money x84a Dickens A mer 
Notes xvi, Others had sold their clothes to raise the passage- 

fF^SSager. Obs rard^K [app. a F, passage 
fern., passing, a female passer or passer-by.] A 
name for a curled lock on the temples. 

1690 Evelyn Mnndus Muliebris 6 Nor Cruches sh^ nor 
Confidents, Nor Passagers nor Bergers wpts Ibid 19 
(F^ Did ) Passagere, a Curl’d Lock next the Temples. 
Passager(e, obs, form of Passbngee. 
Pa-ssage-wajr, pa-ssag^y. A way 

aJIoixlmg passage ; a path by which a person or 
thing may pass through, in, or out; a passage, esp 
in a building; =: Passage nc. (Chiefly 

i8<x Hawthorne // o SffO vii. There was a step 

in the passage-way, above staiis 1876 
CXXHI. 64. 1878 W Pater IVhs* (1901) VIIL 177 ^o 
realities .. of the gieater world without steal m upon us, 


tech by Its own special little passage-way 1894 R. H 
Davis Eng, Cousins 227 A net-work of narrow passageways 
and blind alleys. 1897 IVestm Gaz, i Oct 7/1 1 he deceased 
was lying in the passage way bleeding from the mouth. 

Passaging; see Passage 0 
Passagour, -lour, -jour, obs. variants of 
Passeeger PassameasTira, -meso, -meze, 
-mezzo : see Passemeasure. 
tPassance, Obs, raie'-\ [f. Pa£>sant . see 
-ANCE 1 Journey. 

1580 Saker Narbonits r 131 Thus passed they their 
passance, and wore out the weerie way with these pleasant 
discourses. 

Passandf -e, obs. pr. pple. of Pass v, 
Fassaut (pm sant), a {sb ) Also 4-5 -aunt, -e, 
7 -ent. [a. F. passant ^ pr, pple, of passer to Pass ] 
fl. Surpassing, exceeding, excelling, = Passing 
ppl.a 3 Obs, 

c 1286 Chaucer Kni *i T 1249 Ffor euery wight that , 
wolde his thankes ban a passant name Hath pieyd jjat he 
myghte been of that game. 14x3 Pilgr, (Caxton 1483) 
V v 76 The stones sholde nought haue kept them fro 
syngynge, for the passaunt loye c 1483 Dtgby Myst v. 612 
Myruie, Coryous aray I wyll euer haunt, ynderstondyng. 
And I, £ra 1 [s]nesse, to be passaunt 
f 2 . Passing, transitory, transient, fugitive. Obs, 
c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret , Gov Lordsh 57 Coueyte noglit 
hinges coruptihles & passant 1604 Wfbstlr Ode in Arch’s 
ofTriump/ty^ For pleasure’s stieam Is like a die.im, Passant 
and fleet, as is a shade a 1677 Barrow Whs (1686) II Serm. 
xvi 223 Our actions (even our passant words, and our secret 
thoughts) 171s Jane Barker Exthus IL u 55 All the 
Gloiica of this World aie passant 
f 3 Passing, going on, journeying , pioceedmg 
ido8 H/crow Defence m. 56 So as Jt he with an honor 
passant and transcun ent from and through it to the Creator 
1609 Nottingham Rec IV 291 Richard Paikyns to be 
passant to and fro a x6x8 Sylvester yob Triumphant vt 
472 When they [Lionest>es] watch For passant Heaids 
x686 Goad Celest Bodies 1 111 xo Fiery Trajections, and 
Passant Meteois C1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) i2a 
I t was a fine thing and would have delighted me severall 
dayes hut I was passant 

4 . Her Of a beast • Walking, and looking 
toward the dexter side, with three paw's on the 
giound and the dexter fore-paw laised 
Passant guar dani seequot 1787 Passant 9'tguardatii, 
passant with head contoiu ne or looking backwatds Passant 
repassantf walking as above m opposite directions, 
tfX5oo Poem Heraldry xaS ni Q, Ehz, Acad, 98 A 
bonne Third baliant, the fouit, passand I wis 1^90 
Spenser ^ Q, iii 1 4 His goodly shield That bore a Lion 
passant in a golden field 1594 Kyd Cotnehay vyj Passant 
regal dant softly they [two lions] retyie. i 5 xo Guillim 
Heraldry 111 xii (i6fo) 156 A Leopard or Wolfe, must be 
portiayed going .step by step, which is termed Passant 
*787 Porn y.EA’w Her (ed 4) Diet Techru Tentis^PassanU 
gardanti is when an Animal is in the same posture as 
passant, but with liis face turned, so that his eyes are both 
distinctly seen. 1864 Boutell Her Hut, 4- Pop xxl § 2 
(ed 3) 359 An ox of the second, passant over a fold ppr 
1 6 Cun ent, in geneial use, m vogue Obs 
ilSix CoTCR., Passant Passing , also, passant, cun ant, 
veiie tollerable 1619 Hales Gold Rem 11 (1673) to This 
os yet IS all the Newes that is passant. X646 Sml Browne 
Pseud* Ep 1x8 Many opinions are passant concerning the 
Basilisk. x68o in Howell St Trials (1816) VII. 1x95 Ay. 
said she, . . I believe thou hast no hand in the plot (a casual 
word that was passant at that time). 1844 C MacFarlane 
Camp of Refuge J 67 It came to be a passant saying with 
men who would describe anything that was super-excellent. 
1 6 . Cuisory, done in passing Obs, 

1683 J Scott C/tr, Life 11. i. iv. (1686) I x8s He doth not 
inspect our Actions with a passant and cursory View, as 
things of little or no Moment 1603 Sm P Pett iti Bp 
Bailovls Rem Ep. to Rdi A iv. On a Passant review of 
what I wrote to the Bp. 

+7 quasi-ia/T; — En passant, in passing. Ohs 

x6oo W Watson Decacordon {1602) 162 As is euident by 
sundtie bookes written, and to be written and may be 
gathered passant in these Quodhhets a 16x7 Bayne Zed 
(1634) 112 The eye of the Body taketh a double view, the 
one passent m iratisiiUt the other fixed. 1653 H More 
Antid Aih, 11. xu. Schol § i (17x2) 160 Johnston briefly and 
as It were passant tells the same story 
II B. SO, (pasan). [Fiench uses ] 

1 . One who passes , a passer 

t99oAtheueeumi8j!in 89/2 Aconstantstream of [Huguenot] 

refugees passed through the town [Dover]. Amongst the 
‘passants* appears the name of ‘ Sevenn Durfy ’ 

2. * The French term denoting a piping without 
a cord lunning through it' (Caulfeild & Saward 
Did Needlework 1882 ), 

tFa'SSantly, adv, Ohs, [f prec. + -lt 2 ] 
a. Exceedingly, very greatly. b. Cursorily, 
passingly, in passing 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxvi, 98 (Harl MS.) This knyght lovid 
passantly |)e grehounde, with the faucon. x6oo W Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 330 As before hath beene passantly 
touched here and there, 

t Fa9sara*do. Naut, Obs, Also 7 pasarado, 
passerado. [Cognate with next; the ending 
-ADO (q V.) for *ada in Sp. and Pg. «= ’•ie in Fr. 
Known only in Capt. J. Smith, or as cited from 
him] «next. 

i6a6 Caft. Smith Accid rng Seamen 27 Bend your 
passerado to the mayne sayle, git the sailes to the yeards 
1627 — Seaanaris Gram, ix. 42 They bale them downe with 
a Pasarado, which is any rope wherewith wee hale downe the 
sheats blockes of the maine or fore saile 1658 m PaiLLwa 
1704 In Harris Lex. Techn, I. 1867 [see next]. 


tFassaree (psesarf), sh Nani, Ohs, Also 7 
pass-a-ree, 9 pazaree [Origin obscure. Littrd 
has F , passeressefiexn. of passeur * passer’, applied 
to small ropes serving to supplement the brails , 
but connexion is uncertain,] A rope or tackle 
used to spread the clews and haul clown the sheet- 
blocks of the foresail and mainsail when sailing 
large before the wind . see quot 1867. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag i 11 28 Hawl aft the fore 
Sheet, bring him down to the Cat-head with a pass a-ree 
X769 Falconer Did Marine (1776), Passareey a rope used 
to fasten the matn-tack down to the ship's side, a little 
behuid the chess tiee, very rarely used,, in light bree^es 
of wind. 1867 Smvth Sailor's IPord-Sh , Passaree, or 
Passarado, a rope to haul out the clues of the fore sail 
to tail-blocks on the booms, so as to full-spread the foot of 
that sail. 

Hence f Passaree* v trans.j to spiead the clews 
of the foresail and mainsail with a passaree. 

1884 Luce Texi~ 5 k Seamanship 435 (Cent ) With stun'sails 
both sides, passaree the foresail, by means of a rope on each 
side, seemed to the clew of the foresail, and. love thiough a 
bull s eye on the lower boom 
Passata, vaiiant ofPASSADO i. 
llPassatempo. [It a pastime, 

a solace, a spoil ’ (Florio 1 598) . see PASSETEiirs ] 
s= Pastime sb 

153a T Revell in y Haywards tr Biondis Eromena^ 
No^ th'are thy Passatempos fruits, and they Tasted by a 
judicious palat may Have a good lelish. 

Fa*SS- 1 )OOk. [app. = book passing to and fio 
between btink (or tradesman) and customer ] 

1. The account-book supplied by a bank to 
a pel son having a current 01 deposit account, in 
which entries are made of all sums deposited and 
drawn, so that the customer may at any time see 
what IS his balance at the bank : « Bank-book b. 

Formerly app called passage book 
1828 Gilbart Banking (ed 2) 1 3 The person is supplied 
with A cash book, called in some houses a Pass book 
1847 Minutes Cri Direct, Bank Eng 6 May, Resolved 
That the following notice be inserted in the Pass Books, 
t Similar entry of ii Jan* 1827 had Bank Books.] 1855 
Ann Reg 366 He was credited with the dividends in 
Ins pass-book. 1866 Crump Banking l 35 A banker's pass- 
book affords a complete history of the evpendituie for the 
3 ear a X90X Besant Frae Years' Tryst (igoa) 91 Your 
pass-book shall be made up to day, and you shall nave the 
book to-morrow moining, when you can draw your balance. 

2 . A book in which a mei chant or tiader makes 
an entiy of goods sold on credit to a customei, for 
the infoimation of the latter. 

1839 Boovitr Lcou} Did U S 

Fass-by (pa S|b9i). [f. Pass v + By aefv.] 
tl. The act of passing by. Obs. rau* 

1550 Cranmer Defence 73 This is the Lordes Passeby, or 
Passeouer, euen so sayth Chi 1st in the newe Testament. 
x66x Glanvill Van, Dogtn. 66 We see the face of Truth, but 
as we do one anothers, when we walk the streets, in a care- 
less Pass by, 

1 2 ? = Passer by, by-passer. Obs rare, 

1600 W Watson Decacordon (1602) 135 There is alwaies 
some dogge in the dorter of Gods Church waking, readie to 
burke at euerie passe-by out of the way 
8. Mtmng* A siding in a working, where tiucks, 
etc. can pass one another. 

1883 Gresley Gloss Terms Coal Mtmng s v., A plan of 
a pass by as sometimes constructed upon a self-acting 
inclined plane 189a Daily News 3 filar 5/7 ‘ Pass-bys ’, as 
they are called, have to be placed at short lutervaU along all 
passages in which there is less than about 4^ feet of clear 
s^e between the rails and the wall 

FasB-dice : see Pass- in comb. 

II FaSSe (pas^), a. Also (in fern, form) pass^e 
[F pass!, pass^e^ pa pple of passer to Pass, used 
as adj , m same sense ] Past, past the prime ; esp, 
of a woman, past the peiiodof greatest beauty, 
also, out of date, behind the limes, superseded 
*77$ Mmr D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II loi Others 
say that she is passde. 1823 Byron yuan xiii. Ixxx, The 
passport shrouds The * passee ' and the past , for good 
society Is no less fam’d for tolerance than piety. xOga 
Lytton My Navel v. viii, Even a Frenchman would 
not have called her that is for a widow. For a 

^inster, it would have been different 1865 ^Ouida* 
Strathmore I. viii 133 Malice is for pussies women. 1886 
F Harrison Choice Bks 71 They, pronounce Fielding to 
be low, and Mozait to be passi 

Fasse, obs. f. Pace Pasob, Pass, Peise. 

11 Fasse-^ mpr. F passe, vb.-stem, ong. unp, of 
vb. passer to Pass ; used in a few words more or 
less naturalized from Fr., chiefly m i6th and 17th 
centuries, as Passe-fabolb, Passb-pabxogt, etc. 
Not a living prefix in English : cf. Pass- in comb. 
llBasse-pierre; Parsley-piert. !| Passe-pomine 
[obs. F., 1544, Godef.], name of a rich table-apple 
Passe colmar, a variety of pear, ? « Colmab i. 

2664 Evelyn Kal Hert (1729) fiJR/r Fruit Trees .for a 
moderate Plantation. Apples . Passe pome. Pome Apis, 
Cour pendue [etc ] 1706 Phillips, Passe-pterre^ or Pierce^ 

Pierre, a sort of Stone-Parsley, an Herb. 188a Garden 
14 Jan iB/i The most useful of all Pears which we have is 
Passe Colmar 

Passea flominco : see Passbb-plamingo. 
Passeboard, obs. corrupt or erron. f, Passpobt. 
Fassed (past), ppl a. See also Past ppi a, 
[Pa. pple. of Pass zf ] 
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PASSE-PAEOLB. 


1 That has passed or ha* been passed, in the 
various senses of Pass w. Also with advbs 
Passed j^awn (Chess) see qnot 1S37 
1512 jydl cfRissayK (Somerset Ho ), As is accustomed for 
people passed to God Encycl But (ed 3) IV 640/2 
The advantage of a passed pawn is this for example, if [etc ] 
1837 Penny Cycl VII 51/2 Passed Pavnii a pawn is called 
j!<*jj^rfwhen It IS no longer obstructed by any adverse pawn 
on Its own file, or either of the adjoining ones 1885 0 Craw- 
1 URD Woinads Repit 1 i 4 Such a condition of society as 
this, with .Its passed-away modes of life 1902 Recollect 
DuUin Castle ^ Soc 17 Another of these regulaily ' passed 
on ’ veterans was Everard 

fb. Spec, Dead, passed away, *gone*, deceased, 
1449 J hlcTHAM Ant or ^ Cleo^, (E E T S ) 307 But 
nowe thei bothe be pasyd; & affter sclnl I 15^ W 
V/KTKEiMinPatdlePaciottsi v 79Y*kindesfolkeoflhedeade 
signefie to the fnendes of this passed, y* day of j*® burial 

2 . That has passed an examination ; qualified by 
examination, esp, Naut,^\Ti passed mtdshipinany etc. 

1829 Harryat^ Mtldmay xu, One of the passed midship- 
men 1867 Smyth Sailor^s IPord-bk j Passed hoySf those^wfio 
have gone through the round of instruction given in a 
training-ship 18^9 Spectator 31 May 680 Dr Colenso, who 
is a passed expert in Zulu matters, 18^ Westm, Gaz 17 Dec. 
8/2 1 hey.. concluded that there was more promise in that 
plucked student than in many a passed man. 

Passe-day, variant of Pascu-day, 
Passed-master. One who has passed as a 
master ; a qualified or accomplished master . cf. to 
pass master f Pass v, 17, and see Past-master. 

1563-^ Buchanan Reform St Andios Wks (1892) 13 
Ane of^professlon of medecine passitmaister, and ane regent 
in huraanite. 1882 H C Mcrivale Fauett of B i vi, 
Faucit was a passed master as a guide to the classics 1894 
A tJunsKin 24 hlar, 383/1 We praise ourselves, rather lliaii 
such a passed-master of the art, by saying ‘ditto’ to his 
axiom. Mod, A passed master in the art of mvindlmg. 
Passe-flemmgo : see Passer-ylamimgo. 
Passe-gaide : see Pass-guard. 
t Passemea'sure. Obs, Forms ; a 6 passe-, 
passameze, -meso, 8 passamezzo. jS. 6 passa- 
measiiro, 7 passy-, passe-, pace-measure. [Per- 
version of It, passe- f passa-mezzo , see quots. 1 776, 
1880] A slow dance of Italian origin, ap2>. a 
variety of the pavan ; the music for this, in common 
time. Also called passtmeasures paven^ passy 
measures pwvyn = passemezzo pavana, 
a X568 Alford s Xnstt net, for Lute, Passameze. *397 
AIorley Inhod. Mus, 180 Pasiorcllas 2 eai^PcissaniLS 05 \t\‘Ca 
a dittie and such like 1776 Sir J Hawkins Htsi Music 
IV. 386 As a Gallpid consists of five paces or bais in the 
first strain, and is therefore called a Cinque Pace; the 
Passamezzo, which is a diminutive of the Galliard^ has just 
half that number, and from that peculiarity takes its name 
x88oW B Squire 111 Grove Alns H 662/1 TabouioC 
in his Ordiisographie [1589] says that when the Pavan was 
played less solemnly and more quickly, it was called a 
Passemezzo ..It is probable that the Passemez^ (in 
which form it is found in the eaihest authorities), is simply 
an abbreviation of Passoe mezzo, 1 e. a step and a half, which 
may have formed a distinctive feature of the old dance. 

fi i$97 Breton /Pits Ttenchmour (1879) 15/1 With a 
Pnssa measure pace comming towaid ner sweet presence. 
x6oz Shaks TvoeU N. v. i 205 Then he’s a Kogue, and 
a piassy measures Pauyn • I hate a drunken ro^ue, [1607 
Ltng[ua nr. vii G iij b, Thou must dance nothing but the 
passing measures ] x6xi Florio, Passo mezzo, a cinque- 
pace, or pace-measure 16 MS, Cami Dd. 2 xi Passe- 
mezuresPauen. X623 Middleton More Dusembkrs BesteUs 
IVom V 1, 162, I can dance nothing but ill-favouredly, 
A strain or two of pa‘^a-measures galliard. x847'-78 Halu- 
W'ELL, Passamezzo, The long-disputed phrase passy- 
nteasttres peann is in fact the name of an ancient dance, 
thus described in a MS. quoted by Mr Collier in the Shak 
Soc Papers, 1 25, ’two singles and a double forward, and 
two singles syde, reprynce back.' It is only necessary to 
lead this, and have seen a drunken man, to be well aware 
why Dick is called a ’passy-measures pavm 

Passement (pse’sment), sh, Obs exc. Hist, 
Foims a 6 pasmond, pastxnent, 6-8 pasment, 
7-9 pass-, 8 pace-, pesment, 6- passa-, passe- 
ment. 6 passemoan, -mayne, -miu, posaa- 
men, -maine, pasmam. [a F. passement (m this 
sense m i6th c.), pi. -mens^ i passer to pass; see 
-MENT The forms m -matUy etc, appear to 
correspond to It. and %p,passamano^ app. f,passare 
to pass + mam hand: the reason of this name, 
and the relations between this and the Fr. form in 
•ment are not clear.] Gold or silver lace, gimp 
or biaid of silk or other material, for decorative 
tnmniing j « Lace sb, 5. 

o. 1539 tfsv R, Wardr (1815) 31 Ane uthir gownc of pur- 
pour satyne with ane braid pasment of gold « silvir, X542 
Ibid 70 Item ane hat of velvott with ane pasmond of silver. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eng^ Poeste III, 1 (Arb ) 150 As the em- 
broderer [setteth] ..passements of gold vpon the stufie of 
a Pi incely garment. 16x9 in Ritchie C 7 t Si, Baldred 1x5 
He had broun claiths and black passaments on him. 1756 
Mrs. Calderwood yrnl (1884) 66 The finest liYcries quite 
covered over with pacements 1869 Mrs Palliser Lace iii, 
21 Many of the earlier laces were made by the threads being 
passed or interlaced one with the other, scaicely moie 
than a white braid ; hence they derived the name of passa- 
ment. 1902 M Jourdain & Auce Dryoen M7'S Palltser's 
Mist. Lace 26 The earlier laces, such as they were, were 
defined by the word 'passameiit ’—a general term for gimps 
and braids as well as for lace. Modern industry has separated 
these two classes of work, but their being formerly so con- 
founded renders it diilicuU in historic researi^es to separate 
one from the other. | 


[ ^ *565-6 Rcy Prod, as to Apparel 12 Feb , Any fiinge, 

I lace, or passemayne, of gold, syluer. 01 silke 

fig X637 Rutherford (1671)1. xlvi 104 These broad 

{ lassements and buskings o’^ religion Jbtd clxvi 326 This 
ove would be fair and adorning passements. 

fb attnb,, as passement lace ^ silk, Obs, 
a, 1546 Aberdeen Regr (1844) I 239 Half ane pund of 
black pastment silk, 1385 T Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy II XXV 66 Gownes of veluet set with passament lace 
and buttons of golde or siluer X613 T Millds tr. Mexids, 
etc. T^eas, Anc, 5- Mod, T 960/1 Lacing their Cloakes, 
Doublets, and Hose, with passement laces of fine Gold. 

0 , 1348 W. Patten Scot Cviij b, Hemmed round 

about very sutably with pasmam lace of grene caddis 1549 
Egeiton Papers (Camden) xi That no man under the 
, degree of an Erie, weare any cloth of gold, silver, tissue, or 
purple silke, any embroderye, passamen lace [etc ]. 1583 
Fates of Customs a \i, Passemm lace of Ciuell the dosen 
xiyj mid x6oo m Nichols Progresses (1823) HI 509 Item, 
one cloake of blacke taphata . , with passamaine lace of 
Venice golde and silver. 

Passement (pae*sment), v, [f, Passement 
sh , peril after F passementer {RzhdaiSf i6lhc ) ] 
trans. To adorn with passement or lace; to edge 
(a garment) with decorative braiding or liimming. 

' *539 /w R, Wardr, (1815) 32 Item ane gowne of quhite 

velvet all droppit oure with gold wyre pasmentit with the 
samyne, x6sa Z Boyd Last Baiiell 620 Ashamed to be 
seen e among these who ai e pasmented with gold. x8x8 Scott 
lift, MidL XXIV, The doomstci . .arrayed in a fantastic gar- 
ment of black and giey, passmented with silver lace 1828 
— F, Jff PertJi IV, I lie Flemish hose and doublet were . 
passamen ted (laced, that is) with embroidciy of black silk 
CEX894 SrRVLNsoN St, Ives xxviii (1898) 212 , 1 mmd 1 had 
a green gown, passementit 

^ fig, 1640 Rutherford Lett (i 671) 11 xxix 490 Your ci oss 
is pasmented over with the faith and comforts of the Lords 
faithful Covenant with Scotland 

^ 11 Passementerie (pasmanirz). [F. (i6ih c. 
in I-Iatz.-Darm ), f passetttenP see above and -ery ] 
Tiimming of gold or silver lace, or (in later use) 
of gimp, braid, or the like, or of ^et or metal beads. 

1851 Harper's Mag II 431/1 A cloak having three 
rich,. fastenings oi passementerie, 1879 Miss Braddon 
Vixen X. 76 The purchase of an artistic arrangement in 
black silk and jet, velvet and passementerie. 1882 Daily 
News 30 Aug. 3/t Open-worked boots made of a kind of 
passementeiie or gimp 1893 Daily Tel 6 Oct 5/2 The 
Duchess woie a velvet and passementerie mantle. 

fTassen, ppl^a Obs late-^ [Erroneously 
f Pass v after strong pa,pples, e.g. washen^ 
waxen,] » Passed. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia Pref. 4 And know both passen 
and vnpassen road 

Fa*aseu v,, pseudo-archaic for Pass. 

X748 Thomson Cast, Indol i Ivi, These 1 passen by, with 
nameless numbers moe 
Passenep, obs form of Parsnip 
Fasseugfer (pae'send^ai) Foims: a, 4-7 
passager, S -agotir, 6 -agere) 0 , 5 passyngere, 

6 -anger, Sc, -ingeoure, 6-8 passinger, 6- pas- 
-senger [ME passager, a F, passager, ^ter a 
passer by, a sojourner, a passenger on a ship, 
sb. use of passager, ~ier adj., passing, fleeting, 
temporary, sojourning, f. passage 4- -ter ( =sL. 

In late ME. n was phonetically inserted before 
-ger (-dSGi) as in some other words, including 
harbinger, messenger^ ostringer, porringer, scaven- 
ger, wharfinger, etc. : cf. also popinjay, (See 
Jespersen in Engl Studien XXXI. 239 )] 

1 , a A passer by or through, b. A traveller 
(usually on foot), a wayfarer Now unusual, exc 
in foot-passenger \ see P OOT 34 b. 

a. CX12P R Brunne Chroru Wace (Rolls) 16593 By 
passagers wel herde he seye pe veniraouse eyr was al a-weye 
1426 Lvdg De Gntl Ptlgr 16539 A Pylgrym orapassagour , 
that kometh firo flbreyne Cuntres 
8 a X450 Myrc 845 Of scoler, of flotterer, or of passjuigere 
Here schryfc lawfully Jjou myjt heie 1538 H Med- 
WALL Nature (Biandl) 41/96, I let the wyt thou arte a 
passanger That hast to do a great and longe vyage, 1538 
Starkey England 1. 11. 60 Not as a passenger only 1583 
Stubbes Anat Abus i, (1879) 87 To beholde the passengers 
by 1593 Shaks 2 Hen. VI, m 1. xag A bloody Muitherer, 
Or foufe felonious Theefe, that fleec'd poore passengers. 
1615 Chapman Odyss, i 266, I cannot think you a foot 
passenger. 1633 T. Adams Exp 2 Peter 1. 3 The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ come down from the cross. 1684 
Coriternpi, St Man i. vii. {1699) 74, I have nothing to do 
with this World, I am only a Passenger <»t7xo Pope 
Alliy IQ The snappish cor (the passenger’s annoy) Close at 
my heel with yelping treble flies xSzS Scott F M Perth 
XIX, She avoided the High Street , and reached the wynd 
by the narrow lanes Even these comparativeW lonely 
passages were now astir with passengers 1875 Emerson 
Lett Soc Aimsiy, 123 Every passenger may strike off 
a twig with his cane. 

to. Hkd, Puttenham's name for the figure 
Pabalipsis Obs rare-^^, 

XS89 PoTTBNHAM Eftg Potsie III. xix (Arb) 239 marg, 
Paralepsis, or the Fassager 

2 One who travels or is carried in some vessel 
or vehicle, esp on board ship or in a ferry- or 
passage-boat; later applied also to travelers by 
coa&h, and by railway, tramway, or the like , now 
always with the implication of a public conveyance 
entered by fare or contract. (The prevailing sense.) 

iSix Guylfordc Pilgr (Camden) 72 Syr Christopher 
PaJusyn and the best passengers aforesayde lefte and for- 
soke oure g^lye. x6ii Cobyat Crudities 168 There are,. 


I ferries or passages where passengers may be transported 
I in a Gondola. 1726 Shelvockf Voy round World 129 
They bi ought with them the Spanish Captain, and some 
of the chief Passengers. X796 Burke Regie Peace 11 
"V^s VIII 239 They were then only passengers in a common 
vehicle. 1841 Penny Cycl XIX 248/2 The expeiinient of 
forming a railway for passengeis as well as general mei chan- 
dise traffic, had scarcely been tried a 1901 Besant Ptve 
Years' Tryst,e,\.c (1902) 246 We stood on deck watching the 
arrival of the passengers 

1 3 . A vessel llmt carries passengers ; a passage- 
boat ; a ferry-boat. Obs 

[1392 Earl Der hy's Exp (Camden) 279 Et pro vj passatoiirs 
etj balinger conductis ae Caleys vsque Doiiei ] 1473 Sir 
J Paston m P. Lett III g8 Yisterdaye ij passagers off 
Dovr wer takyn. 1513 Douglas JEneis vi vi. 18 Vnleful 
war, and ane forbodin thing Within this passinger our Stix 
to bring Ony leifand wycht 1525 Ld Berners H 

Ivu 197 He toke the see in a passagere, & aryued at 
Calays. 1630 R, 'Johnson's Kingd <5* Commw, 113 Thiee 
great ships and fifteene galhes, layed pmposely to inter- 
cept all English passenger*, 

+ 4 . A fenyman, a ford-keepei Obs rare, 
a 1533 Ld Berners Iluon clvi 597 When they wer ouer, 
the passanger, who was named Clanmodcs, deinaunded of 
Huon what he and his wyfe were Act zt Hen VIII, 
c 5 § I Oneles the said passangeis haue good knowledge 
of such person *573-80 Barft Alv P 167 A passenger, 
one that conueighein ouer manie, conuedor, 

1 6 A bird of passage. Also atirib, Obs, 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 26 Which halhgiuon some 
occasion to bolde that the vulters aie passageis, and come 
into these paites out ofstiaungecountiies 1624 Caft Smith 
Virginia 171 Sometimes are mso scene Falcons but because 
they comeseldome, they aie held but os passengers. 1672 
Sir T Browne Fnemi § 4 Fassagei and migrant Buds 
. whom no Seas noi Places limit 
t b. spec An adult hawk caught on its migra- 
tion, a passage-ha\Yk , also, a name for Ihc Pere- 
grine falcon , in full, passenger falcon. Obs 
*575 Turberv FauUonric 176 Many times ourhappe is to 
haue Haggardes or Fassengcis, or Lentiners, the which haue 
llowen either to the Riiter, or prayed for thcmselues x6xx 
CcficseL., PeUrtn, the Faulcon teaimed a Passenger, 16x5 
Latham Palconry Contents, Of the Passenger, or soare 
hawke, 16x7 Minsiilu Ductor , A Passenger faulcon 1694 
Mottfux Rabelais iv Ivii (1737) 236 Merlins, Hngards, 
Passengers, wild lapacious Birds. 

0 slang. One of the crew of a racing-boat who 
adds to the weight without contributing his share 
to the work; hence, an ineffective member of 
a football team, etc. 

1885 [Remembered at Oxford]. 1892 Guardian 25 May 
791/3 Intheordinaiy amateur band theieare always seveml 
‘ passengeis ‘ 1900 Westm Gaz, 27 Feb 4/3 The two inside 

men on the amateur side weie piactically ‘passengers 
7 , attrib zxiAComh Oforpertaining to passengers, 
esp by ship, lailway, or other mode of convey- 
ance; carryiugpassengcrs, paid by a passenger, etc • 
as passenger automobile, boat, car, carnage, coach, 
department, depot, fare, jetty, htier, pier, service, 
slop, station, steamer, ticket, trade, tiajfic, train, 
vehicle, etc. ; of a passenger tram, as passenger 
engine, guard, locomotive, etc 
1B36 Backwoods of Canada 7 The ‘ Laurel ' is not a regular 
passenger-ship 1839 Encycl Brit (ed. 7) XIX 49/2 Ex- 
pense for some coals drawn by passenger engines, /bid, 
50/1 The passenger boats, going 10 miles an hour, charge 
from xd to i^d per passenger, per mile X84X Penny Cycl 
XIX 25B/2 The weight of the ordinary p.nssenger coaches, 
when empty, is mostly from thiee to five tons Ibid 260/2 
Uhe passenger tax amounts to one-eighth of a penny iier 
mile for every passenger earned 1844 Act 7 ict. c 85 
§ 6 All Passenger Railway Companies shall piovide for 
the Conveyance of Third Class Passengers to and from the 
teiminal and other ordinary Passenger Stations of the Rail- 
way. 1846 Penny Cycl, Suppl II. 660/2 One third-class 
passenger tram all along the line, on every day [etc.]. 
Jhd 670/1 Coupled wheels, . are now largely and in- 
cieasmgly employed for passenger traffic. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, Passenger-agent, a broker, licensed to engage 
passages in ships for emigiants 1878 F. S. Williams Midi 
Ratlvj 264 Some discrepancy in the account of thepassenger 
receipts per train mile. 1881 Chicago Tunes 4 June The 
passenger-cais rival all competing lines in the niagnificenLe 
of their finish. 1882 Dc Windt Emtaior 13 It is to be won- 
dered how the passenger fares of this line can even be made 
to cover the outlay 1900 Engmeeirtng Mag, XIX. 764/1 
Ihe passenger automobile is an accepted and rapidly* 
increasing institution. 1900 Westm Gas 2 May ig/i On the 
Clyde they manage things better in the way of passenger- 
steamer service than is done on the Thames. 

Pa'ssenger-piigeou. [See Passenoeb 5; 
in F. pigeon de passage,] The * Wild Pigeon ' of 
North America (Ectopistes migratonus), noted 
for Its exceptional powers of long and sustained 
flight, and formerly for the countless numbers in 
which It passed from place to place. 
xBoaBiNCLEY.<4^2;;: AiStf (18x3) II 225 Passenger Pigeons 
visit, in enormous flocks, the diffei ent par ts of North Amenca* 
*837 Ptroiy Cycl VII 366/2 The passenger-pigeons .. have 
thmr first quill-feather as long as any of the others— a sure 
indication of that rapid and long-continued power of flight 
they are known to possess 1894 Newton Diet Birds, 
Passenger-Jigean, so called in books, but in North America 
roramoniy known as the ’Wild pigeon*, . famous in former 
days for its multitude, and still occasionally to be found 
plMtifully m some parts of Canada and the United States. 

Passent, erron. form of Passant. 

II Passe-parole. Obs, rare. Also pass-parole. 
[F. (1642 in Hatz,-Daim.), ad It. passaparola, 
lit. * pass-word’ ; see Passe-.] (See quots.) 



PASSE-PABTOUT. 
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[1591 GarrmfPsArt IVarre 172 And as they say, according 
to the word Passit Parola^ aduance the word ] Ihid, ii 
Those words , which the Captatne giues oner to be pro- 
nounced from mouth to mouth, as to Passe Parole apper- 
taines 1727-41 Chamdehs Cycl , Pass^^aroU, a command 
mven in the head of an army, and thence communicated to 
the rear, by passing it fiom mouth to mouth 

11 Fasse-partont, passepartout (pas,- 
paitt^) passe-pmiout (16U1 c. in Liltre), f 
passe yb. imp. (Passe-) + partout eveiywhere ] 

1 . That which passes, or permits lo pass, every- 
where , spec, a key that opens any or many doois, 
a master-key j also Jig ‘ , and attrib, 

[<;z645 Howlil Lett IV xix 52 A travelling wairant is 
call'd Passepori^ wheias the Original is passe Par tout I 
i^S Wycherley Country Wife i 1, Now may I be, in shoi t, 
the Pas par tout of the town. x68o Dryden Kind Keepet 
V i, SS With this Passe par tout, 1 will instantly conduct 
her to my own Chamber, 1700 Congreve Way of Wald 
III vii, Why this wench is the passepartout, a very mastei- 
key to everybody’s stiong-box 1709 Mrs Manley Secret 
Mem (1720) III 279 One of my Seivants, who is gone with 
two of Monsieur le Envoy’s, and his Passe par toute to 
Nova. 1749 Lady M W Montagu Let to Ctess Bute 
30 Nov., He opened his door with the passepartout key 
1760 Footb Minor i, Wks. 1799 I 237 My art, bir, is a/avj- 
par-ioui I seldom want employment 1831 Jidin, Rev 
Sept, 46 Their master-key was allegoiy, a passe-pat tout to 
all difnculties 1833 C MacFarlane Banditti ^ Rohhets 
(1837) 36s Shortly after the pi lor went with a passepartout, 
and opened the door of his cell 

2 . a. An engraved plate or block wiUi the centie 
cut out foi the insertion of some other plate or 
block, thus forming a fixed engraved border to 
receive any engraving or picture of suitable size. 
(Used largely in illustrated books of i6th-i7th c ) 
Also a fixed typogiaphical border for a printed 
page. (So in Fr ; English use doubtful.) 

184a Brandp Diet, Sci , etc., Passepartout, in Engraving, 
a plate or wood block, whose centre part is entirely cut out 
round the outer pait, whereof a border or ornamental design 
IS engraved, serving as a frame to what may be placed in 
the centre. 1873 Knight Diet Meek , Passepartout This 
IS common 111 wood-engraving, where an ornamental border 
may be made to do duty with changing central advertise- 
ments or labels 

b. An ornamental mat or plate of cardboard or 
llie like, having the centre cut out so as to receive 
a photograph, drawing, or engraving, lo which 
when framed it serves as a mount or border Hence 


petsse-partout frame, a frame ready made with 
such a mount for reception of photographs, etc. 

1867 Mrs Whitney L, Goldilmaite vi 120 There were 
engravings and photographs 111 passepartout frames, *870 
Eng, Meek, 4 Feb 514/2 Information as to gilding card- 
board for gold passe partouts, 1873 Aldrich Marjorie Date 
vu, There is an exquisite ivoryt>pe of Marjoiie in passe- 
partout, on the mantle piece, 1889 Anthony's Pkotogr, 
Bull II. 60 A plain passe partout greatly assists in 'setting 
off’ a picture winch otherwise would be but a plain print 
1898 Daily jVeTus 17 Oct, 5/4 Reproductions m colour and 
autolithographs printed on choice Dutch, Japanese, and 
Chinese paper, and veiy handsomely mounted with a passe- 
partout to each work. 

II Passe-passe. Obs, [F., f. passe vb. impera- 
tive, as said by conjurois.] Juggling, sleight of 
hand, skilful cfeception. Tour of passe-passe [F 
tour de passe-passe jfSLimn or feat of adroit manipu- 
lation or clever tnckery. 

1687 R L'Estrangb Brief Hist Times 1, 8a After this, 
and in the Next Parliament, they had Another Tour of 


Passe-Passe 

llPassepied (pa-siEy*). tpaspy (pa-spi). 
[F. passe-pied (16th c. m Hat2.-Darm.), f passe 
vb. imp. (see Passe-) + pied foot, lit pass (the) 
foot.] A French dance, resembling the minuet, 
but quicker, which became popular in England 
towards the beginning of the i8th c. (Grove); 
also, the music for this dance, in tnple rhythm. 

Said to be of Breton origin, and to have been first danced 
in Pans by street-dancers m 1587. (Grove Diet Mm) 
aidgi Purcell m Stainer & Barrett piet. Mus Terms 
{title of piece), Paspy. C1700 Croft thd, {title of piece), 
Tlie fnghsh Paspy 169^ te, BuMonfsVey L^nt 284 
A kind of Gmiote or BranU, in which the Men and Women 
are mingl’d, as at Passepied in France 1724 S/iort Expltc 
For, Wds, tit Mus, Bks , Passepied. is an Air veiy much 
like a Minuet in all Respects, only to be play d more 
brisk and lively 1898 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus 
Terms, Pa^y, the English name for the dance Pmse-pied 
Hawkins says it ‘ is said to have been invented in Bretagne, 
and It IS in effect a quick minuet’. . From the fact that ex- 
amples exist by wnters as late as Pui cell and Croft, it could 
not have been out of fashion m their time 

Fasser (pa sai). [f. Pass -h -erI ] 

1 . One who passes, travels, or goes by; a 


^1382 Wtclip Ter xxii ao Crie to the passeres, for to trode 
bed alle thi loueres *55* HutoET, Passer ‘he contrey, 
viator, x6oa Car^vt Cornwall 133 Without troubling the 
possei, or borrowing Stentors voyce, you 
with any m the towne 1800 Southey Lett (1856) I. 112 
This mbst exclude the great of passers and «P“seK 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 1. 11 Men who surrender 
their time to the first passer m the street 
2 . One who passes aa examination. 

1808 Weekly Reg- a6 Nov 680 Successful passers of the 
London University B.A. [ExaimnationJ 
3 « One who causes to pass, in the vanous senses 
of the verb, (See Pass v, C.) 


1832 Lewis C^se ^ Ah, Pol Terms Introd to The passers 
of bad money *871 Maurice in Life (1884) II xii, 178 The 
passer of the Roman Catholic Bill 
fFa'Sserage. Obs save, [a Y,passerage 
cress (i6thc. in Littid), i, passe (see Passe-) + 
rage madness, from its supposed property of curing 
madness] The French name of Gaiden-Cress. 
Wild Passerine (F. passerage sauvage), a synonym 
m Lyte of me Cuckoo-fiower or Meadow Cress, 
Cardaimne preUensts, 

1378 Lyte Dodoens vi Iv 626 The wild Passeiage or 
Coccow flowers 1879 Prior Plant names (ed. 3) 178 Pas- 
serage, the gai den cress 

Fasser-hy. [f pass by\ see Pass v 61.] 
One who passes or goes by, esp a casual passei 
xefAMaiKh Cri.LeetRec (1884) I 117 Placed, to the 
Displeasuieof Neighbouis and passers by 1630 Sc Meir, 
Ps Ixxxix 41 He to all passers by commers 

by] a spoil, to neighbours is a scorn, 1799 Southey Ruined 
CoitageWl^ 1838 III 32 Methmks I see her Raising her 
eyes and dark-nmm’d spectacles To see the passer-by 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly iv, The steps of the passers- 
by kept her awake 

II Fasseres (pm-serfs), sh.pl Oniith, [L. pi. 
of passer spaiiow.] An order of Birds typified by 
the genus Passer, including the perchers generally, 
and comprehending more than half of existing 
birds; see first quot. 1894 
187a Nicholson Palaeoni 395 The 6th order of Birds is 
that of the Insessors, or Perch eis— often spoken of as the 
Passeres, or ‘Passerine’ Birds, 1894 Newton Did Birds 
697 Passe? es, the name given by Linnaeus to hib Sixth Order 
of Birds, which though for a tune set aside in favour of other 
designations, Insessorcs and the like, or modified into such 
a foim as Passenme, has been restored to use of late years, 
and approximately in its author’s sense— the genera Certhia, 
Sitta, Ortolus, Gracula, Corvus and Paiadisea, which he 
had placed m his Picse, being added, while Capnviulgus, 
the portion of Hirundo containing the Swifts, and Columha 
have been removed. 1894 R B Sharpe Ilandbk Birds 
Gt Bn I I I The deep plantar tendons of the Passeres are 
of the simplest kind 

tFa’SSer-flami’iigo. Obs, Forms* see quots 
[app.f, L.passe 7 sparrow, also ostrich + Flamingo ] 
The Flamingo 

1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrims I iii 275 Wild-geese, Duckes, 
Pellicans, Passea, Flemincos [«i:],and Crowes Ibid, iv 536 
Laiks, Wild-geese, Ducks, Passeifiannugos and many 
others 1630 Capt. Smith 'Jrav, cj' Adv 34 The best and 
greatest is a Fasser Flaminga, which walking at hei length is 
as tall as a man 163A Sir T Herbert Tras^. 18 (Engraving) 
Fasche Flemingo. Jbtd, 212 Fasse-flemingoes, Geese, Powts, 
Swallowes ^ 

Pasaerici'dal,^. nome-wd [f L.j>fljj^/spairow 
4 -CIDE + -AL ] Spariow-killing. 
a 1876 M Collins Th tn Garden (1880) 1. 32 They will be 
glad to bring back the exiled birds, after the manner of 
certain passencidal villagers whom Longfellow has im- 
mortalised 

Faaseriforxu (p£e*serifpim), a Onttih, [f. 
L. type ^passerifoimis, f. parser spairow: see 
-POEM.] Sparrow-like m form or stmeture ; spec, 
of or pertaining to the Passeriformes or Oscinme 
group of the Passeres or passei me birds. 

In mod Diets. 

Fasserine (pse s&am), a, {sb ) Omtth [f. L 
passer sparrow + -ins 1.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the Passeres or Percheis, 
an order of birds. 

1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) 1. 254 Order V Passerine. 1823 
Waterton Wand S Amer ii i. 165 A bird of the passe- 
rine tribe and very common about the houses. 1880 A R. 
Wallace Isl Life ii 15 Among pasbenne birds the raven 
has the widest range. 1894 R. B Sharpe Handhk Birds 
Gt Bnt, 1. 1 Passerine or Perching Birds 

2 . Of about the size of a sparrow. In vaiious 
bird-names, as Passenne Ground-dove (Ckamee- 
pelia passenna), Passenne Owl (Glatiadtum pas- 
serinum), Passenne PaiTOt (JPsiitacula passertntT) 

X883 List Animals Zool, Soc, (1806) 343 Passenne Parrot. 
Ihid 379 Passerine Owl Jhtd, 465 Passenne Ground-Dove 
B sb, A passenne bird. 

1842 Brande Did Sci , etc s V, All the Passerines have 
short and slender legs, with three toes before and one be- 
hmd *893 Newton Diet Birds Introd 57 The Aves Pas- 
senna, divided [by Gloger] into two Subordeis —Singing 
Passerines {melodusa}, and Passennes without an appaiatus 
of Song-muscles {anomala), 

t Passe-temps, pastemps. Obs, [F, passe- 
temps (pasitan), 15th c. inLittrd = It. passatempo, 
f passe, passa vb imp (Passe-) + temps, tempo 
time. Cf. Past^nob] « Pastime rA 
1342 Udall Erasm, A^tph. 1:51 The incommoditees or 
displeasures . it easeth with honeste pasMtemps & lecrea- 
cion 1348 — Erasm, Par Luke Pref 2 Contemnyng pro- 
uocacions of all vayne pastemps. Jer. Taylor Gt 

Exem^ Ep Ded 8 Such Meditations which are Ca&^asse- 
temps of your severest houis. 

Passetime, -tyme, obs forms of Pastime, 

II Fasse-velours. ^bs, [F passe-velcurs 
(paS|V?lwr), lit. 'surpass velvet ^ 16th c. mHatz- 
Daim. ; see Passe-] A former name for the 
Cook’s-comb {Cebsia enstatd), called also by Cot- 
grave Flower valuTo, Velvet flower \ cf. Floramoue. 

iS97GERARDE^<»^tf/ii xl §3 Amaranths Tricolor 
Floramor and Passeuelours. *6ox Holland xxi. x, 
02 The Passe-veleur or Flower-gentle. 16x1 Florio, Ama> 
rdnio, the flowre gentle or Passeuelours. 170610 Phillips 


PASSIBLE. 

t Fasse-volant, Ohs Also 6 pasuolan, Sc 
paswolent, -voland, 7 pos-, pass-, passevolant. 
[a. F. passe-volant (paS|Vtflan), 1529 m Hatz,- 
Daim , It. passauolante (Florio), f F, passe. It, 
passa (see Passe-) -i- volant, volante flying ] 

1 . A small cannon used in the i6th and i7lh 
centunes, «BAaBr^6 

1513 Ld,HigkTreas Scct,lY,i\Ji’i Item, to Alexander 
Routh for vij new paswolentis, the price of the pece itj h 
greit, 1324 in Hakluyt Vcy (1599) II i. 79 The meane shot, 
as sacres and pasuolans, were mgi eat number 1366 /»w R 
Wardr, (3814)172 Item ane pasvoland of brace upone ane 
traist. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Pasvolant, the Artillery 
called a Base. [1867 Smyth .S atlo-Ps Word-bk , Passe volant, 
a name applied by the French to a Quaker or wooden gun 
on. board snip , but it was adopted by oui early voyagers as 
also expressing a movable piece of oidnance,] 

2 . (See quots.) (So in Fr ) 

[161 X OnG2.,Pas5evolant,, also, a hireling whom a Cap- 
tame, on Muster dayes, foisteth into his compame: and 
generally, any such skipiacke, or base nimblesbie J 16x7 
Moryson litn ir 105 Letters from the Lords tii England, 
requiung that no Captain should supply his Company with 
Passe-volants at pleasure, 1727-41 Chambers Cycl , Pass, 
volant, or passe-volaid, a faggot, or a pretended soldier,., 
whom the captain or colonel makes pass in 1 eview, or muster, 
to shew that his company is compleat, or to receive pay 
thereof to his own piont . In France the passe-volants are 
condemned to be marlced on the cheek with a fiou er de luce. 
Fa'SS-gnard. Ohs, exc. Hist, Forms; 6-9 
pao6eard(e, 7 pace-guard, 7-paBsguard, 8- pass 
guard, pass-guard, (9 passegarde, pasguard). 
[app. f. Pass sh'^ g + Guard sb, (Littr^ has F. 
passe-garde only as a neologism of 19th c.) 

If passe-garde were Fr it Mould necessanly mean 'that 
which IS used to pass a guard’ (see Passe-), as an Eng. com- 
pound It would natuially mean ‘the guard of a pass ’ J 
An Item of ancient lilt armour ; accoiding lo 
Hewitt, a separate piece provided to accompany 
the grandgiiard, being screwed upon the left elbow 
as an additional defence in the tournament ; also 
called by recent writers elbow-sliield, 

«(x348 Hall Chron, Hen IV t2 One sorte had the 
vam biases the pace gardes the grandgardes parted with 
golde and azure x66o Tower Survey m Aickseol JrnL 
(1847) IV 346 S undiy parcells of Tilt Armour Face-guards, 
viz. Russet, 7, White, 3 la Granguaids, viz Russet, 7, 
White, 2 9 1668 (id Hewitt) One compleat 

arm‘ capape engraven with the ragged staffe with a maine- 
guard and passguard— made for the Earle of Leicestei 
1876 J Hewitt m Stotkards Momun EJlgies Gt B?‘tt 
190 This would seem to fix the name of passgiiaid to the 
additional elbow-defence. 1898 Visct Dillon 111 Archeeol, 
Jml Set. II V 313 The pasguaid is also linched on a pm 
r By some wnteis on armour, followed by dictionaiies, 
French and Eng , the name has been erroneously applied 
to the garde collet, a raised ndge-like projection of the 
pauldron or Moulder-piece, to turn aside the blow of a lance, 
used on armour before and after 151x3 See 1786 Grose 
Anc Armour 24 , 1824 Mevricic Antunt Annourfl 228, 
III Gloss , 1846-^ Fairholt Costume 225-6, and Glossary 
s v. [conected m ed 1885], 1874 Boutell Arms * Amt, 
IX 155; Littrd Bid Pranfaise sv Passe-garde, and 
recent Diets, 

Passh, Faashion, obs If. Pasoh, Passioit 
F assibility (psesibi liti). [ad. late L. passi- 
bthtds [Km 6 bv\s)t f, passtbtlis, see -irv. Cf F. 
passthihU (15th c ), OF,passibleU,'\ The quality 
of being passible ; capability of suffering, or of 
receiviDg impressions from external agents, 

«i34o Hampole Psalter Ixv 10 pou led vs m til lie snare 
of passibihte 1398 Trevjsa De P if. viii 1 (Bodl 

MS ), pis woilde schal passe touchinge Jus passibihtie and 
kinde and schappe pat it naji now^e, butte it schal abide euer 
more touchinge Jie substaunce X333 Bonner Homilies 
69 The fourmes and qualities sensible, which in dede are 
subiecte to passibilitie. 162a Donne Stnu 1. (1640) 2 He 
was defective in nothing , not in Power, as God, not in passi 
bility, as man 1893 Fairbairn Christ in Mod, Tkeol, ir, 

II iiL 11 483 The very ttuth that came by Jesus Chiist may 
be said to be summed up in the possibility of God. 
f b. Passiveness , inaction , sloth Obs, rare, 

1436 Sir G Have Law Anns (STS) 119 Sa kepis the 
vertu cardiiiale the activitee, or passibilitee of mannis 
goveinaunce in his lyf. 13*6 Ptlgr Perf (W deW 1531) 
228 b, Shall brynge with them theyr olde grosnes, heuynes, 
& passibilite 

Passible (pce*sib’l), a. Also 7 enon, -able, 
fa OY, passible (12th c. m Hatz.-Darm ), ad. late 
L. passtbths capable of feeling or suffering (Tert.), 
f pass-, ppl. stem of pat% to suffer : see -iblb.] 

1 . Capable of suffering, liable to suffer ; liable to 
impressions or feelings, susceptible of sensation 
or of emotion (Chiefly Theol^ 

«x34o Hampole Psalter Ixxi, 5 He is in generations in 
passy hies, tet ax of generations passib]is. 1382 Wychf Acts 
XX VL 23 Whiche thfngis the piophetis and Moyses spaken 
for to be comynge, if Crist paswble \glo^ or able to suffre] 
X49X Caxton Vitas Pairmn v xt. (i49S) 34V® the lone 
01 the, he was made man passyble & mortall , whiche was 
Iramortall & Impassyble. i 594 ^ Ashley tr, Loys le Roy 
zox Pythagoras was of opinion, that the first cause was not 
sensible, nor passible xtex Baxter Repi Beverley 6 The 
Paradise Saints have bodies of flesh, passible, and such as 
must have food X719 Waterland V aid Christ's Divinity 
XXVI (1720) 414. 1872 Bushnell Senn Living Suij, 425 
(^d IS a being morally, passible. 

1 2 . Liable to suffer change or decay. Ohs, 

1390 Gower Conf, II 153 The Sonne and Mone eclipse 
borne, T^t be hem lieve or be hem lothe, Thei soffre; and 
what thing is passible To ben a god is impossible x6ox 



FASSIBLSNESS. 


PASSINGLY. 


Deacon & Walker Siir%fs 4 * Dwels 83 The aire is both 
passible, and corruptible, and may easily be coriupted and 
changed x6ss Stanley Hisi Philcs I r 15 That Bodies 
aie passible and dmsible, in infitiitum, and continuous as 
are also a line, superficies, place, and tune 

3 Capable of being suffered or felt. ? Ohs 
1558 Bp Watson Sen) Sacram xv, ga Although God doth 
punishe and afflict vs, yet he doth it not with passible anger. 
i6ai Burton AuaS Mel i 1 ii vi (1651) 21 His [the Sen- 
sible Faculty’s] object in general is a sensible or passible 
quality, because the sense is affected with it. 

1 4. = Passive. Ohs. ran 
0x532 Du Wrs Inirod F? in Pat&gr 1057 What it is of 
understandyng actyve & passyble 

Hence 7 a ssibleness » Passibilitt. rare, 

16x4 Brertwood Lang. §• Rehg xxv i8x It [heresy of 
Eutiches and Dioscorus] drew after it, the heresie of the 
passiblenesse of the deitie 1858 Busiintll Sa-tn Nero L-^c 
347 After all there must be some kind of passibleness in God, 
else there could be no genuine character in him. 

II DPassiflora (psesifloe la). Bot, [mod.L.,f. L. 
as stem of Passion + floweiing 

FoTmed by Lirmteus, 1737, on the earlier L. name 
fos passtonis^ flower of the Passion.] The genus 
of plants containing the Passion-flower, 

1763 Chron, in Ann Reg. 103/2 The fruit of the Passiflora 
was cut in high perfection, at Castle-Howard, in Yorkshire 
. the best of the tropical fruits, 1869 Darwin in Life 4 r 
Leii HI. 279 The elaborate series of chevaux-de frise^ by 
which the nectary of the common Pa«^iflora is guarded 
Hence Passiflora oeous^i:.,pcrtainmg to the Passi- 
floraceBii the Natural Order containing the Passion- 
flower. Passiflo ral a,y applied to the alliance 
{Pasnjlorales) of Natuial Orders allied to Passt- 
Jloracese, Passiflo'rine Chevi y an alkaloid ob- 
tained from the loot of the Passion-flower 
1846 Lindley Veg Kingd 333 Passiflora gnadrangtdarts 
IS said to owe its activity to a peculiar principle called 
Passiflorme 1857 Mavnd Expos, Lex , Passijlarm^ , , term 
for an alkali little known, which Ricoid-hladiana has ob 
tained from the roots of the Pnssfloia, 

II Passim (pae sim), adv [L , * * scatteredly 
f, passtis spread abroad, scattered ; hence ' here 
and there, at random, anywhere, everywhere ’.] A 
Latin word, used chiefly after the name of a book 
or author, to indicate the occurrence of something 
in various places Ihioughout the book or writings. 
Rarely zh, or quasi-«^^. 

1803 Edm Rezi, July 474 Our readers may find abundance 
of this in these volumes, x8zi Byron fuan in 

CXI, I*il prove that such the opinion of the critic is, From 
Aristotle passim, 1895 Wesim Gag, 4 Sept 2/3 In these 
passim allusions one often 'nods *. 

Passing^ (pa Tibl sb, [f. Pass® +-ingi.] 

1 The action of the vb. Pass in various senses . 
going, going on, going by, going away, depaiting, 
dying; getting through an examination; going 
beyond, surpassing, etc. 

In pMsingi by the way j in the course of some procedure, 
narrative speech, etc , paremhetically, = F en passant, 
a rgk^Prose Psalter cxv, 2 [cxvi ii], Y said in my passing, 
Ich man is li^er a X340 Hampole Psalter cxviii [cxix ] 
136 Passynais of watirs led myn eghyn 1387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) I. 335 ]lere is no^t gret passynge and exces 
in [c]hele noher m hete. CX400 Desty, Troyxxxs heading, 
Of Pyrrus and of bis passyng ffrom Troy x5xa in South- 
well Fisit (1891) IIS, I wyll that at thehowre of my passyng 
the grettist bell in the church be rongen. 1691 T. H[alc] 
Acc Bev) Invent, p 1 , Mens passing about their Affairs 
in the Night. x]753 Scots Mag Nov 542/2 The question 
for the biirs passing was put 1849 ^ Bronte Shtrl^ vj. 
It may be remarked, in passing, 1869 Tennyson ifitm 
The Passing of Arthur, 

"b. In causative senses : Causing or allowing to 
pass, carrying over, transportation, transference, 
carrying into law, uttenng, pionouncing, etc. 

1565 Act 6 Ehz. c. 13 § 5 The Ordinary Passing and 
Cairyingof the Queen’s Majesty’s People 0 and from as 
other Watermen do 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I 276 
Neglecting to take any Securities upon y» passing of Wooll 
1692 Sir W Hope Eencing-Masier (ed a) 79 My next 
Lesson is of Passing, or making of a Pass 1739 Labllyk 
Short Acc, Piers Wesim, Brid^e-^ in, Before the passing the 
first Act for Building the Bridge xSzx Acii.A^ Geo, IV, 
c 64 § I The passing of any Rogue, Vagabond, . or other 
idle and disorderly Person, to his or her Place of legal 
Settlement or Place of Birth x8ss Macaulay Hist Eng 
XV, III 602 The passing of the sentence was therefore de- 
feried. 1889 PaulineBlXi, 38 Carter got in once tnoie, 
owing to a good piece of passing between himself, Stokoe, 
and Browne. x8» F, Marshall Football 121 For a time, 
passing was confined to the forwards exclusively, and was 
what is termed ‘short ’ passing 
c Ameans of passmg; a passing-place, a fold. 
1872 Tennyson Gareth ^ Lynette 597-8 O’er it [the river] 
aie three passings, and three knights Defend the passings. 

2 Withadvbs. see Pass® D. IL 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII 193 Of whos ende and 
passing for|» it is expressid in hmges bat goc^ bifore c 14x0 
Love Bonameni Mirr, xliv. If. 95 ((jibbs MS.) He jmistede 
bodyly by cause of be gret passynge out of blode X573-80 
Baret Alv, P 161 A passing ouer, . or cameng ouer, 
iiaiectio x wy A M tu Gui 7 lemeau*s Pr Chirurg,4Blx 
Ibese remedyes, which m passingeby, it seemed convenient 
vnto me to jehearse 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archii I 74 
Ants, with constant passmg up and down, will wear traces 
even in flints x88a-3 Sciiatf Enqycl, Relig Knowl III. 
1812 The passing-away of the educational enthusiasm. 

8 . c(mcr A gold or silver thread made by winding 
a thin strip or iibbon of the metal about a core 
of silk, Cf. Passement, 


682 

1882 in Caultcild & Sawarl Diet, Needleavork, 1899 
W G. P. Townsend Embroidery iv 73 A diaper m string 
worked over in gold passing Ibid v. 82 Gold and Silver 
Passing and Tamboui 1901 Lr wis F. D av & Mary Buckle 
ArtinBeedleivork xxix, (ed. 2) 243 Japanese gold does not 
tarnish so readily as ‘ passing', 

4. attrzh, and Comb , as passing Jenelly '\pealy 
rule j passing-braid (see quot ) ; passing certi- 
ficate, a certificate of having passed stn. examination 
or the like; + passing-close, Mus.y an interrupted 
cadence; passing nippers (see quot.) , f passing- 
penny (Pass sb^ 17 ^) 5 lienee allu- 

sively, a passport to the future world; passing- 
place, a place where persons or things may pass , 
sper {a) a ford, (/>) a railway siding; passing- 
stroke, Croquet (see quot ). Also Passing-bell 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet Needlewoth, * Passing 
Braid, a description of Biaid employed in Erabioidery, 
made with gold or silver thiead, such as used on militaiy 
unifoi ms. 1787 N flson 20 J uly m N icolas Di sp (1845) I 248, 
1 transmit to you a ^Passing Certificate, with two Warrants, 
for Mr James Ballentine iSasMARRYATP Simple -xxxvwx. 
My passing certificate was signed, and the captains did me 
the honour to shake hands vith me, andiMsh me speedy 
promotion. 1597 Morley Intiod Mm 127 They be *pass- 
ing closes, which we commonly call false closes, being 
deuised to shun a final end and go on with some other 
purpose 1798 Southey Bishop Bi uito 1. The sound it gave 
was his ^passing knell 1884 Knight Diet Mech, Suppl , 
^Passing Nippers (Nautical), a strong hank of untwisted 
but mailed yarn used in binding the messenger to the cable 
1533 Boittngham Rec IV. 202 For a *passyng pole xij d 
i65x Jfr, Taylor Holy Dying vt § 9 (1727) 178 It is good so 
to cairy our ^Passing-penny m our hand 17x6 B Church 
Ihsi, Philip's War (1867) II 89 Maj Church . ask’d the 
Fiench men where their "^passing Place was ? 1841 Penny 
Cycl, XIX 257/2 The manner in which switches aie applied 
at passing-places and ciossings X900 Westni, Gaz. 30 Apr 
8/r The competing cars stieamed off in single file with 
strict injunctions as to obseivance of the “^passing lule, 
1901 Scotsman 16 Sept xo/4 The * ^passing stroke ’ is used 
when It IS necessary that the player’s ball should go further 
than the ball which has been roqueted. 

Pa’ssing,/// a ipdv mtprep,') [f. Pass ®. 

+ -iNG 2 ] 

1 . That goes or passes by 

irt33o R Brunne Chron, Wacc (Rolls) 3297 A 1 day of 
passande men bey herd 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R, 
xvir cxlii,(Bodl MS ), Passmge mencomej) and bej> ispoyled 
and lobbed and ofte slayne 1697 Dr yden Viig Georg iv 
679 Th' Infernal Tioops like passing Shadows glide X794 
Soin HEY Wat Tyler ii i, The green corn waves to the passing 
gale 1850 Tennyson In Mem, Concl xxvi, The shade of 

M assing thought 1874 L Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 

. 1 26 Some passing tiaveller fiom distant lands 

2 . That passes away or elapses, of time or 
things measured by time; transient, transitory, 
temporary, fleeting ; ephemeral, vanishing 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter v 14 pis luf is noght passand bot 
lastaiid X387-8 T Usk Test Love rr viu (Skeat) 1 . 102 
How passing is thebeautie of flesshly bo^es, more llyltinge 
than mouable floures of sommer. 1398 Trevisa Barth De 
P R. IX 11. (Bodl MS), Nopinge is more passmge J>anne 
tyme, for tyme rested neuere. 1567 Harman Caveat xi 55 
When they had thus wrong water out of a flint in spoyling 
him of his euyl gotten goods, his passing pens, and fleting 
trashe, 1709 Steele Tailer No 15 ? x The History of the 
passing Day 1899 A, Austin in Daily News 16 Nov. 4/3 
The confounding of the Passing with the Permanent, 
b Done, given, etc , in passing , cursory. 

1750 Gray Elegy 80 Some frail memorial Implores the 
passing tribute of a sigh. x8o6 Callcott Mm Gram vi 
66 The Passing Shake is expre'ised in Germany by a par- 
ticular character 1819 Pantolo^ia, Passing-shake, a short 
trill^ made en passant, in flowing passages of quavers or 
semiquavers, without interrupting the natural course of the 
melody 1828 Scott F M Peiih xxvii, Few opportunities 
of exchanging even such passing greetings 1862 Mill 
Vtiht 8 A passing remaik is all that needs be given. 

3 . Smpassmg, pre-eminent, tianscendent ; ex- 
treme. Ohs ot arch, 

^ 1375 Sc Leg Saints xxxi (EiigeMa) 342 Quhat passand 
luf til hym scho had. c X386 Chaucer Can Yeom, Prol, 6x 
He IS a man heigh of discrecioun I warue yow wel he is a 
passyng man 1523 Skelton Garl Laurell 841 The passynge 
bounte of your noble astate 1377 Harrison England ii. 
xiu (1877) I. 234 Tokens of passing workemanship xfigt 
Shaks Two Gent, r 11 17 Pardon deare Madam, 'tis a 
^sing shame 163a J. Hayward tr Biondls Eromena 195 
To the passing content of her grand-parents 

4 . Having the charge of testing and passing 
candidates, examining 

X788 Nelson 26 Dec. m Nicolas Di^ (1845) I 277 On his 
going^ to be Examined the PassingCaptains had refused to 
examine him. X840 Marryat 0 /Ax III 28 The passing 
captains .suffered from the heat of the weather 
B. oFb, (= Passinqli). In ^ passing or sur- 
passing degree ; surpassingly, pre-eminently, m the 
highest degree j exceedingly, very. (With adjs. 
or advbs. only.) Now somewhat arch, 
rsSr] Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 411 pan Menelaus ., 
gadrede passyng strong men X463 Poston Lett 11 , 216 He 
gave the baly of Cossey a paiisyng gret rebuke X470-S3 
Malorv Arthur xviu, Hee hath done passyng vile and 
shamefully 1510720 Everyman in Hazl, Dodsley 1 , 128 It 
pleaseth God pas^iing well 1396 Harinoton Metam, Ajax 
(1:8x4) VitelliuB who IS noted to haue been a passing great 
eater ^ 1770 Goldsm. Des ViU 142 A man he was passing 
rich with forty pounds a year 1786 Mme. D'Arblay Diary 
8 No V , I liked them all passing well X837 Disraeli Venetia 
II 1, Strange, passing strange indeed, and bitter I X89X T. 
Hardy Tess xh (1900) loo/a It would be passing mean to 
enrich herself by a legal title to them which was not 
essentially hers at all, 


+ b Passing old, of advanced age, superannuated. 
1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms 96 Quhethir a passand 
aide ancien man be law of aimes may be haldin prisoner. 

C. qasisi-prep. Uses in which the pr pple. 
(governing an object) thiough some ellipsis ap- 
proaches the character of a preposition with its 
object. (The participial chaiacter remains more 
peiceptible in 2, 3, than in i ) 
f 1 . Beyond (some definite measure or number), 
more than. After 1500 app. only with negative : 
not passings not more than Ohs or a^ch, 

1377 Langl. jP /»/ B V 422 , 1 haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretti wynter. 1393 Ihd C xxni 2x8 Proude 
preostes enm with hym passend an hundred 14x8 96 Pol. 
Rel ^ L, Poems (E E.T S ) 63 pat borwep moclie he getejj 
hate, Spende waste passyng his lent, c 1483 Ch on, Lon- 
don (1827) ii6The whiche hadde nought passyng v® fytynge 
men with them 154s Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 68 To a 
woman geue neuer passyng a drame at once of safi ane 1585 
T Washington tr. Nichotay's Voy 1 xix. 22 Ihe lienches 
of tlie Salans beeing not passing 150 paces from the Castle 
x68s H More Paralip Prophet ix. 57 He was not passing 
fifty nine years when he died X767 Woman of Pashion 1 
24 It IS not passing four Month s ago, that 1 must needs 
let ray Girl go to an Assembly. 

+ 2 . Beyond in degree, to a greater degree than, 
more or better than, also, in pieference to, rather 
than Ohs 

^1386 Chaucer Frankl T, 201 He syngeth, daunceth, 
passynge any man That is or was sith pat the woild bican 
c 1400 MAUNDrv (Roxb) XI 44 He geit sla his wyf, whilk 
he luffed passand all oper cicatuies 1539 [see Pass v 37]. 
fS. Beyond the limit, range, or compass of; 
so as to surpass ; as in passing measure^ beyond 
measure. Ohs, 

c 1449 PncocK Repr (Rolls) I 36 Thenne he dide a raaisti le 
passing his power xs6i T, Houy tr CasUglione's Com iyer 

III (1577) Q v, Men paste feai e, and hardie passing measiit e. 
*830 1 FNNYSON Talking Oak 58 The slight she slips of lojal 
jjlood, And otheis, passing praise 

PasBiBgalia . see X^a.ssaoaglta. 
Pa’ssiug-be 11. [f. Passing nbl, sb, (cf. 

Pass ®. ii) + Bell ‘The bell which rings 
at the hour of dcpaitnre, to obtain prayeis foi the 
passing soul ; often used for the bell which nngs 
immediately after death ’ (J.) , « Death-bell 
The name still widely survives, but only in rate cases is tlie 
bell now rung until after death See N Q loth ser I 308, 
350, 3rd ser H. 246 For the original us»e, cf. ConsUt 
Canons (1603) Ixvii, And when any is passmg out of this life, 
a bell shall be tolled, and the Minister shall not ihen slack 
to do his last duty And after the paity's death, if it so 
fall out, thei e shall be rung no more than one shoit peal, and 
one other befoie tlie bintal, and one other after the burial 
1526 in Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon (1872) 463 The clcrke 
to have for tollynge of the passynge belle, if it be in 
the day, of. 4d ?^x6oo Distracted Emp v i in Bulleii 
O PI III 243 If 1 but chaunce to toiile his p.'issingc bell 
And give the pairyshe notyce who is dead 1604 Donne 
To Sir H Woiton going to V iv, As players ascend To 
Heaven in troops, at a good man's passing-bell. X69X N orris 
Pract Disc 149 If his Senses hold out so long, lie can hear 
even his Passing-Bell without disturbance 1731 Swift On 
his Death, Befoic the passing-bell begun. The news through 
half the town has run 1795 Soutiii y foan of Arc i 332 
More mournfully than diige or passing bell, The joyous 
carol came. x86o Monsell Passing Bell 1 Listen 1 it is the 
Passing Bell Lift up thy heart to God and pray. A soul is 
passing,— who can tell How prayer may help it on its way 
lb. ^g. That which forebodes or signalizes the 
death or passing away of anything ; the ‘ knell \ 
1577 Whetstone Remembr G^coigne xxv, The Swan in 
songs, doolh knolle her passing bel 1696 Brookhouse 
Temple Open, 62 The Sounding of the Seventh Angel, Is the 
worlds Passing Bell x8x9 Keats Laima ii 39 Knowing 
well That but a moment’s thought is passion’s passing bell 
xBzx Shelley Hellas 669 And my solemn thunder knell 
Should ring to the world the passing bell Of tyranny 1 

tPa*ssmg-by. Ohs, raie, [See Passing vbl, 
sb 2.] *= Passover. 

XS33 Tindale Supper of Lord D ij b, Where is this geste 
chainber where I mygbte eate the passing by with my 
disciples? 

Passingeoure, -ger, obs. forms of Passenger 
Passingly (pa sigh), adv, [f. Passing ppl, a, 
+ -LY ^.] In a passing manner, a. For the time, 
temporarily {obs,') ; in passing, cursorily. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter ^w\\, x pat^e here not passandly. 
all J^t wonnys J>e world X340 Avenb, 172 pe zene^ere ssel 
guo m-to his bouse na^t pasindehche ase pe logelour i>at 
ne blefjj nagt blehelicbe in bib house. SS30 Palscr 383 
All these actes be but passyngly brought in 1684 in Wodtow 
Hist Ch, Scot (X722) II ni vni, 38B Not having been 
for several Years there, but passingly. 1836 Frasers Mag, 
XIV 633 They are passingly noticed m the last stanza. 1891 
G Meredith One if our Conq II xii. 289 Victor com- 
mented passingly on the soundness of them. 

b. In a surpassing degree or manner, surpassingly ; 
pre-eminently, exceedingly ; = Passing adv, (quali- 
fying adj., adv , vb.). arch, 

C1380 Wyclif JPI&f (1880) 313 pei hen passynghche holy. 
1387 Higden (Rolls) VIL 4B3 Oon preysed hym in 

metre passingliche in bis manere. C14S0 St, Cuthberi 
(Surtees) 2537 Passandly sho loued cuthbert, X470-85 
Malory Arthur iii. 111, He was passyngly \^el vysaged and 
passpgly wel made^ 1587 M (^soN^Pelops \Hipp,{j%pA 
56 She loues their wisdome passinghe, X638 Ford Fancies 

IV 1, You, forsooth, were contented, Passingly pleased. 
1887 HarpePs Mag, June 37, I, who thongnt myself so 
strong, am passingly weak. 

Passmg-measmre, var, Passkmeasube Obt, 
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PASSION. 


Fa'ssinmess. [f. Passi^^^ /// a. + .ness.] 
Passing quidity ; transitonness 
1839 Bailcy I^esfits VI (1852) 68 Feelings so serene and 
sweet, That they can make amends for their passingness. 
186s Nealk Hymns Ghr Farad. (1866) 10 Here they live 
in endless being, Fassingness hath passed away. 

Fa ssing-uo te. Mus, A note not belonging 
to the harmony, intei posed between two notes 
essential to it, for the pui pose of passing smoothly 
from one to the other Sometimes also applied to 
auxiliary notes (see Aoxiltaky 2 b) 

1776 Burnpy / fwi? yi/j#«c(t789) I 11 39 Merely apa'iSing- 
note serving only to leid moie smoothly to the siYth 1875 
OuscLCY Harmony xviii 199 ‘ Passing notes * bhould 
be regarded as nothing moie than embellishments 1898 
Staini r & Barrett Diet Mns J erms s v„ 1 1 is a necessary 
chaiacteristic of a passing<note,that iL should have a degree 
of the scale on each side of it. 

Fassion (psejon), sb. Also a-6 -lua, -ioun, 
-yo(u)ii, etc , 4 pascioun. [a. OF. passmuy 
fassion^ ad. L. passton-em suffering (Tertullian, 
etc.), n. of action f palt^ pass- to suffer In L, 
chiefly a word of Christian theology, which was 
also Its earliest use m Pr. and Eng , being very 
frequent in the earliest ME.] 

I. The suffering of pain. 

1 (Now usually with capital) The sufferings 
of jesns Christ on the Cioss (also often including 
the Agony in Gelhsemaue) Formerly also in pi 
Cross o/PassioUt in llGxaklry seequots Instruments 
of the Passion^ the cioss, the ciown of thorns, the nails, 
scourge, etc, 

exx'j^ Lamb* Horn, 119 Vre diihtnes halie passiun, Jiet is 
his halie )>rowunge jse he for manciinne underfeng. a 1925 
lit Marhcr 1 Eftei urc loiieides pine, ant his passuin 
ctOM S JSne Leec 1 >5/47^ ^^>3^ |>ane wei fiat ore loueid 
3eoae towaid is passioun x^Ayenb 12 pe uerthe article 
belonged to his passion, 1389 Wvci if Arts i. 3 To which 
and he ^f [1388 schewide] hytn silf alyue after his passioun 
[So all x6'-x7th c. versions ] 1526 Tinoalc x Pet u ix Ibe 
passions that shulde come vnto Christ, Boordb Inti od. 

JCnowl xxxiY. (1870) 220 The mount of Calueiy, where lesu 
Chryst did suffer bis passions X548--9 (Mar) Bk Com 
Ptayer^ Litany^ By thy ciosse and passion, Good lorde 
deliuei us z6m Pepys Diary 3 Nov ,This morning comes 
Mr Lovett, and bungs me my print of the Passion, varnished 
by him x68a J GiOBONf Introd ad Lai Blason 76 A long 
Cross Bara makes it like a Cross of Passion, that is, the 
Travel sc beam a pietty deal btlow the tim of the palar 
part 17*3 Coats Diet He» s v, Cross qf the Passion 
not ciossed in the Middle but somewhat below the Top, 
with Aims short in propoition to the Length of the Shaft 
* 7 S 4 Sherlock Disc (1759) I, vii, 211 As if the Remission 
of our Sins was to be ascribed peculiarly to the Passion 
1839 Rnoycl Bnt (ed 7) XIX 428/1 Pictured lepresenta- 
tions of the fourteen stages of our Loid’s passion 1843 
G. A Pool E dmrchesvi, 48 The font of Noith Somercoats, 
Lincolnshire, has on two of its sides shieldi charged with 
the instruments of the passion. 

fb. Used allusively in asseverations; also 
tramf. applied by persons to themselves, as in 
passion of msy my hearty my soul Obs* 
c 1386 CiiAUCUR Shipmads Prol 13 A-bide forgodis digne 
passion c XS30 Ilickscomer in HazI Dodsley I 168 Help, 
help, for the passion of iny soul, X 57 <* PRCSTon Cambyses 
1. 180 O’ the passion of God, I have done, idox B, Jonson 
Ev, Man tn Hum (Q ) m lii 127 Gods passion, and I had 
twise so many cares, as you haue, I’ld drowne them all in 
a cup of sacke. 1601 Shaks, All's VVellv 11 43 Cox my 
pas&ion, glue me your hand. 1684 Meriton Yot ksh Dial„ 
477 Fashions a Life 1 heie'st Land-lord just at deaur 1738 
tr. Guemo's Art Conversatum 24 Passion 0’ me 1 Who will 
then carry my Corn to Mill? 

c. The narrative of the sufferings of Christ from 
the Gospels , also, a musical setting of this, 
a 1300 Cursor M 8844 pus sais sum opinion, Bot sua sais 
noght he passion, <»Z533 Ln. Berners Hnon cxlix 566 
After that your deuyne seruyeebe done, and the passyon of 
our lorde lesu Chryste red 1844 Lincard Anglo-Sa r, Ch^ 
(1858) II ix. 64 That every deacon read two passions i8to 
in Grove Did* Mus, IL 064/2 Until the latter half of the 
i6th century the Passion was always sung by the three 
Deacons alone Ibid. 666/1 Bach['s] * Passion according 
to S Matthew ’ is . . the finest work of the kind, 
fd. Passion-tide or Passion Week. Obs* 

1297 R- Glouc (Rolls) 10x78 J)e Sonenday of |>e passion. 
Ibid, 11330 Wijiinne h© passion WiJ* is ost he wende uorh 
& arerde is dn^on, 

2 . The sufferings of a martyr, martyrdom, arch, 
0X225 Si, Marker, 1 Her beginne^ he liflade & te passiun 
of seinte margaiete 1377 Langl. P,Pl, B, xv, 265 What 
penaunce and pouei te and passioun hei [the saints] suffred. 
c X440 Cawsrave Lt/e St, Hath v 1668 The emperour com- 
maunded , Thei shulde be led on-to her passyon. 1503 
Gold Leg, Colophon, The lyues passyons and myracles oT 
many other sayntes. 1671 Cave Pnm Chr r. vii. (1673) x6o 
The great reverence they had for Martyrs. Their passions 
Stiled their Birthday, X 754 '^ T Ne\vton Observ Propht 
Dan xii 204 Cyprian ordered the passions of the Martyrs 
in Africa to be registred 1901 T R Glover Life ^ Lett 
idh Cent 230 With the martyrs came their relics, the tales 
of their passions, their tombs and their images, 
transf 1598 B. Jonson Ev Man m Hum in, iv, A 
fasting day no sooner comes, but , . poore cobs they smoke 
for It, they are made martyrs o’ the gridiron, they melt in 
passion. 

3 . Suffering or affliction generally. Ohs 
0X225 After. E. 188 In all ower passiuns, henchefl euer 
inwarcUiche up o Codes pinen 0134® Hampolb Psalter 
XV, 7 In wrangis & temptaciouns & passions 14 in Pun- 
dale's Yis, (1843) X30 Sche was exempt from all such passyon 
[of travail]. 1509 Hawes Cenv Swearers The wounde 
of synne to me is more passyon Than the wounde of piy 
VOL, VII. 


sjrde for thy redempeyon x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ij C/ \, 1 63 
Glue her what conifoits The quality of her passion shall 
require, 1656 H Vaughan Thalia Ecdio , Haiw, 15 Great 
type of passions 1 Come what will, Thy gnef exceeds all 
copies still. 

4 . A painful affection or disorder of the body or 
of some part of it, Obs exc in certain phiases, 
as colic, hysteric(al, iliac ^ sciatic passion, for which 
see the adjs 

2382 WycLir Zm xv 13 If he were helid, that suffreth 
sicTie a maner passioun [L hujusmodt ^asstonem], 1398- 
1856 [see Iliac x] X460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 40 Asa, 
Kyng of Juda had sore feet, whech passioune our bokys 
sey It was podegra 1520 Wolsey in Ponr C Eug Lett xo 
Beyng enterejd into the passyon of the dropsy 1547 
Boorde Bteo Healih In latyn it is named Uen> 

trails passio In English . the belly ache, or a passion in 
the belly 1563 T Gau: Antidoi ii 29 It is of lyght good 
cffecte in the passions of the loyntes 2684 tr Bonet's Mere 
Compii XVI $66 Thirst is a Passion of the Mouth of the 
Stomach 1822-34 [see HYSTfcRic 1] 

+b A violent access, attack, or fit of disease. 
1390 Gower Conf III 7 As a drunke man I swerve, And 
suffie such a Passion. 164X Hinde y Brnen xlvii, 150 His 
fits and passions were much after this manner, 

< II The fact of being acted upon, the being 
passive [LateL./0rj/0, used to lender Gt irdflosj 
6 The fact or condition of being acted upon or 
affected by external agency , subjection to external 
force : « Appection sb. i ; •'f'an effect 01 impression 
produced by action from without Now rat e or Obs, 
C1374 Chaucer Boeth v met iv 130 (Camb MS) Ihe 
passion, j^at is to seyn J>e suffraunce 01 the wit m the qwyke 
body goth hyfoin exitmge and nioeuynge the strengthis 
of the thoghl 14x3 Pilgt SawU (Caxton 1483) v xiv. 
X08 Al that IS done withouten might, it lacketh the dignjte 
and the name of dede, but it is eleped passion 1530 
Falscr III Verbes meanes betoken neyther action nor 
assion. x6io Guilltm Heraldry \\\ 111 (1660)109 The , 
rightnesse of these [Sun and Moon] is . subject to the 
passion of daikntng or ecUp&ing. x668 Wilkins Retd 
Char in 1 303 That kind of word adjoyned to a Verb, to 
signifle the quality and affection of the Action or Passion, is 
stiled an Aclveib, 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. §7 The word 
passion signifies the leceiving any action, in a laige philo- 
sophical sense 1846 Trench Mirac xx\iii. (1862) 470 That 
woik shall be the work of passion 1 ither than of action 
'I'b A way in which a thing is or may be 
affected by external agency; a passive quality, 
propel ty, or attiibute; ApPECmoif ii, 12, Obs, 

1570 Bitlingsley Euclid i xxxiv. 44 In this Theoreme, 
are demonstrated three passions or properties of parallelo* 
grammes i6}co B Jonson Alch u. v. What’s the pioper 
p^sion of mettallsT 1657 W. Moricd Coena quasi Koiv^ 
Diat. iiL 139 Frigidity is the proper passion of water, which 
is sometime accidentally hot, 1690 Lcybourn Curs Math, 
330 Of ceitaiii Passions and Properties of the Five Regular 
Bodies 1707 Floyer Physic Pulse-Waich 209 The different 
Manners, produc’d by a particular hot or cold Diet, or Air, 
Exercise, and Passions peculiar to each Nation. 

IIL An affection of the miud. [L. passio « 
Gr. irdOos'] 

6 Any kind of feeling by whigh the mmd is 
powerfully affected or moved ; a vehement, com- 
manding, or overpowering emotion ; in psychology 
and art, any mode in which the mind is affected or 
acted upon (whether vehemently or not), as ambi- 
tion, avarice, desire, hope, fear, love, hatred, joy, 
grief, “anger, levenge. Sometimes personified, 
c 1374 Chaucer Treylus iv. 676 (704) As she J>at al i>is mene 
while blende Of ol?er passion Jan Jiat J^ey wende 1526 
Ptlgr Per/ (W. de W 1531) 118 He wyll store vp in hw 
souTe y« passyons of ire & iinpacyency 1528 Tindalb Ohed, 
Chr Man\I^ (Parker Soc) I 246 A poor woman with 
child, winch longed, and, being overcome of her passion, ate 
flesh on a Friday xS9x Shaks. 1 Hen, FLy 11. 18 Of all 
base passions, Fcare is most accurst x6ix Bible Acts xlv, 
IS We also are men of like passions with you, 1647 Cowley 
Mtstr , Passiotisit Fiom Hate, Fear, Hope, Anger, and Envy 
flee, And all the Passions else that be 17x0 Norris C/tr 
Prud.vii 323 By the Passions I think we are to understand 
ceitam hlotions of the Mmd depending upon and accom. 
panied with an Agitation of the Spirits X7M Pope 
Bathurst 154 The luhng Passion conquers Reason still 
1791 Mrs. Raocliffb Rom Forest 1, A man whose passions 
often overcame his reason. 1797 Eneycl Bnt (ed 3) XIV 
2/r The common division of the passions into desire and 
aversion, hope «odfear,yoy sxib. grief love and hatred, has 
been mentioned by every author who has treated of them. 
Ibid 14/2 Pai,sions, in painting, are the external expressions 
of the different dispositions and affections of the mmd, but 
particularly their different effects upon the several features 
of the face, 1^3 Prescott Mexico vi. viu (1864) 401 It 
weie as easy to curb the hurricane in its fury, as the 
passions of an infuriated horde of savages. 1872 Ruskik 
Eagle's H § x6q Their reverence for the passion, and their 
guardianship of the purity, of Love. 

b. Without article or pi , : Commanding, vehe- 
ment, or overpowering feeling or emotion 

X590 Spenser F, Q \ v,x Such restlesse passion did all 
night torment The flaming corage of that Faery knight. 
1604 Shaks. Oih iv 1. ^7 Is this the Nature Whom Passion 
comd not shake? 1678 South (i697)II.x. 434 Passion is 

the Drunkenness of the Mind 1724 De Foe Mem, Cavalier 
1840) 3 He told me, with a great deal of passion, that he 
oved me above all the rest. X770 Wesley , to % Benson 
Oct, Passion and prejudice govern the world i^x 
Black Culture Restraint iv, 106 Philosophy is a feeble 
antagonist before passion. , 

c. A lit or mood marked by stress of feeling or 
abandonment to emotion ; a transport of excited 
feeling; an outWsl of feeling. 


159® Spenser 0 j. i 49 In this gieat passion of unwonted 
lust, Or wonted feaie of doing ought aims, He starteth up. 
*599 Chapman Hum Day's Mirth Plays 1873 I. 92 Come, 
come, leave your passions, they cannot moove mee, 1628 
Hobbes Thucyd, (1822} zip They sent these men thither in 
passion 1725 Pope Odyss, iv 150 From the brave youth 
the streaming passion broke. 1854 Milman Lot, Chr, vir. 
11 (X864) IV 98 Henry fell on hb knees and m a passion of 
grief entreated her merciful interference. 1856 W Collins 
After Dark (1862) 214 She burst into an hysteiical passion 
of weeping 

d. A poem, literary composition, or passage 
marked by deep or strong emotion ; a passionate 
speech or outbuist. Obs, or arch. 

1582 T Watson Ceninne ofLoue 1. headttig. The Authour 
m this Passion taketh occasion to open his estate in loue 
1590 Shucs. Mids iV" V i 321 Heere she comes, and her 
pa^ion ends the play 1599 Massinger, etc Old Law i i. 
Wks, (Ktlc^) 416/1 These veiy passions 1 speak to my 
father [Gifford mte These pathetic speeches,] 1614 Tomkis 
Albumazarw 1 in Hazl Z>m]ir/k7XI 327 Not a one shakes 
his tail, but I sigh out apassion 187* Browning Balaustion 
Now it was some whole passion of a play 
7 spec. An outburst of anger or bad temper. 

153® Palsgr 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to be m 
a passyon, 1590 Spenser F Q \\ iv, ii It's eath to 
calme the tempest of his passion wood 1688 Miegb Fr, 
Diet S.Y Bring, To hung a Man in a passion itrauspoitl 
de collie] to himself 1731 Genii, Mag, I 3qx/i This put 
Bluster into such a Passion, that he quitted the Suigery in 
a Pet. X773 Johnson in Boswell aZ Aug,, Warburton kept 
his temper all along, while Lowth was in a passion 1819 
Metropolis II 212 She chose, woman-like, , 10 fly in a passion 
and to abuse the sheiiff ’s officer 1842 P»metvi\\G Pud Piper 
X, And folks who put me in a passion May find me pipe 
after anothei fashion 

b. Without a ; Impassioned anger, angry feeling 
1524 Wolsey Let to Knight in Slrype Eccl Mem. (1721) 
I I, IV 57 Whatsoever they might speak in passion or 
otherwise, 1603 Chapman iv 1 125 , 1 pray you 
good Gostan^o, Take truce with passion 1628 Hobbes 
Thucyd (1822) 37 [ToJ undergo the danger with them and 
that without passion against you, 1729 Butler Serm 
Resenim Wks. 1874 II 98 Passion i to which some men are 
liable, in the same way as others are to the epilep^ 1798 
Southey Cross Roads xviii, Passion made hisdai k race turn 
white. 1882 J Parker Apost. Life J 143 We can stifle 
the hot word of passion. 

8 . Amorous feeling; strong sexual affection ; love, 
talso in pi, amorous feelings or desires Often 
tender passion 

1588 Shaks Tit, ii i 36 My sword shall plead my 
passions for Lauinia's loue 1590 Spenser P hi v 30 
But, when shee better him beheld, shee grew Full of soft 
passion and unwonted smart 159a Shaks Korn, tjr yul, ii 
Frol 13 Passion lends them Power, time, meanes to meete. 
s6gfi'PmuATS,Passzon, an affection of the mind, in Poems 
and Romances it is more peculiaily taken for the passion of 
love 1710 Steele Tailer No 328 ? 4 Fail est Unknown , 

I have conceived a most extraordinary Passion for jou 
1752 FiELniNC Amelia ii 1, 1 declared myself the most 
wi etched of all martyri. to this tender passion 1855 Milman 
Lai Chr ix viii (1864) V 413 Seized with a poetic passion 
foi Eudoxia, wife of William 

b transf An object of love, a beloved person. 
17B5 Lady Suffolk in Lett, Ctess S. (1824) II 275 Lord 
Buckingham’s former pa<!Sions go off veiy quickly poor 
Lady Northampton is dead 1842 Thackeray Fiiz-Boodle 
Papers Wks (Biogr ed ) IV 29s Whenever one of my 
passions comes into a room, my cheeks flush. 

9 . Sexual desire or impulse. 

1641 Wilkins Math Magick r. i (1648) 2 Which set a man 
at liberty from his lusts and passions 1667 Milton P, Z.x. 
454 Sions daughteis .Whose wanton passions in the sacred 
Porch Ezekiel saw 1798 Malthus Popul in lu (i8o6) II 
132 Delaying the gratification of passion from a sense of 
duty X842 Longf Quadroon Girl x, He knew whose 
passions gave her life, Whose blood ran in her veins. 

10 . An eager oiitieaching of the mmd towards 
something ; an overmastering zeal or enthusiasm 
for a special object ; a vehement predilection. 

X638 Baker tr Balzads Lett. (vol. if.) 70 Concerning his 

f iassion of horses, which he calls his malady never counsell 
urn to cure it. 1671 tr Frejus* Vcy, Manntanta i A 
passion of meriting the esteem of a considerable Company 
of Merchants 1708 Swift Sentiments Ch, Eng, Most 
Wks 17SS IL L 01 That mighty passion for the church, 
which some men pretend [etc ] 3780 Cowplr Lett 8 May, 
The passion for landscape<drawing 1838 Mibs Mitford in 
L’Estrange Life (1870) III. vi. 89 My present passion is for 
indigenous orchises. 1874 Grbfn Short, Hut iv S a. 169 
The growing passion for the possession of land. 

b. transf. An aim or object pursued with zeal, 
X732 Pope Ess Man 11 261 whatever the Passion, know- 
ledge, fame, or pelf x8s6 Frouce Htsi. Eng, (18^) I i. 69 
The drama was the passion of the people 1874 Bancroft 
Footpr, Time i 81 To rule was her passion 1883 H 
Drummond Nat, Law Sptr fF, i. i (1884) 4 The pursuit of 
Law became the passion of science. Med, Golf has become 
ajpassion with him. 

11 attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrib., as 
passion-fever, fit, -monger, -pitch, -vene, wave ; 
objective and instrumental, as passion-blazing, 
breather, -ktndlmg, -thrtllmg, and esp. with any 
pa. pple. of suitable sense, as passtm-coloured, 
distracted, -driven, filled, -guided, -kindled, -led, 
-ridden, -shaken, -smitten, -stirred, -stung, -swayed, 
-torn, -tossed, -wasted, -winged, -worn \ also 
passton-ltke, -proud adjs. , passion-wise adv, 

1894 Outing (fi, S.) XXIII. 362/x Then turns his ^^passion- 
blazing eye and stamps impotently with shackled feet. 1890 
Crockett Kit Kennedy 406 Curious freaks of violent and 
'passion-driven men. X877 M Arnold Last Ess enCh ^ 
Relig, 23 The ^Passion-niled reasoning and rhetoric of 
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PASSIOKATELY, 


Pascal 1843 Faber Siynmt Lake^ etc. 105 When in^ a 
*oasbion>/it 1 5|)oke, a 1644 Quarles Sol Jtecartf. Sol Iv. 
03 A self-conceipt may bribe Thy ^passion guided Will to 
take up Arms ^Gainst soveraign Reason. irxSjs Mrs. 
Hemams Poemsj Gem%(s io Love^ The *passion- 

kindled melody Might seem to gush from Sappho*s fervent 
heart 17^9 Campbell Pleas, Hope l xsi Congenial Hope t 
thy ^passion *1cindliQg power. How bright, how strong, in 
youthis untroubled hour! 1893 F Greenwood Lovetts 
Lex, 37s Then we shall be at peace from the ^passion- 
mongers 1879 Rlack Macleod 0/ D xxxvii, Your feelings 
supposed to be always up at '^passion-pitch. 1593 Greene 
Disput, Wks. (Grosart) X, 241, I began to waxe ^passion- 
proud. x6o6 SvLVEsrrR Du Barttis ir, iv 11 Magntficence 
Sxa O why is my Minde More ’’‘passion -stirred, then my 
hand IS Strung? 1603 Htd, 11 111. iv Captains 1070 What 
Sea more apt to swell Then is th’ unbridled Vulgar, ^passion- 
toss't? x8»> 0 Crawford -Psi'/iigw/ 360 Modern ^passion- 
verse geneially in its lyric form X799 Coleridge Lines zn 
Concept Room ii, Nature's ^passion-warbled plaint. x8ax 
Shcllev Adonais ix, Ihe *passion-wingbd ministers of 
thought x8x4 Southey Rtklenck xiv, One countenance 
So strongly mark'd^ $0 ^passlon-wom 

b Special Combs. . tpasBion-banner, a banner 
inscribed witb the tokens of Christ’s Passion; 
Passion cross, see quot. and Cross of JPctssion in i , 
f paasi on-day, the oay on which a martyr suffered , 
passion-l^uit, the edible fruit of some sjiecies of 
Passion-dower; passion-le-tituoe, an early kind 
of spring lettuce ; passion-musio, music to which 
the narrative of the Passion is set (cf. i c)j so 
passion-oratondl passion-play, a mysteiy-play 
represeiitm|r the Passion of Christ ; passion-tide, 
a tide or flow of passion , see also Passion-tidb , 
passion-tree, a species of Passion-dower cultivated 
for its fniit ; passion-vine ~ Passion-flowbb 
A lso PivasiON Sunday, Passion Week, 
tgga Tnvenioty in EccUsiol^st XVII 135 A ’’‘passion 
banner of red sarsnet. 1780 Edmondson Her, II Gloss., 

* Passion Crossy the same as the Cross Cahaty Cross 
Calvary y . . the Cross of Passion x88x Cussaks HantLhk 
Her, IV 60 The Ladn Cross is sometimes called a Passion 
Cfcss, but in the latter, all the limbs should be couped, that 
IS the top and bottom of the Cross should not touch the 
extremities of the shield while still retaining the distinctive 
features of the Latin Cross 1673 Cave Prm Cltr, i vii 
(1673) 204 We celebrate the *passion days of the Martyrs, 
X7^ H Walpole Lett (1846) II 454 A gaiden of Eden, 
from which my sister-in-law long ago gathered *passion- 
fruiL j8Bx Mas C Pkabd Pobey ^P L 145 A high fence 
overgrown with passion-fruit 1707 Mortimfr Husk 
(X721) il. X48 Another sort of Letdces, called ’’‘Passion 
Lettice, prosper well m light Ground x8to W. S Rockstro 
in Craves Dui Mits II. 663 Here then we have the first 
idea of the * “Passion Oratorio * 1873 BaedehePs South 

Germany (ed 3) 128 Ober-Ammergau, celebrated for the 
passion-plays performed there every ten years 1835 D L 
Richardson Sonn, 27 While its *passion-tides serener flow 
X74X Compi Fam,‘ Piece lu 111 362 If you now plant, and 
make L^ers of the ’’‘Passion-tree, in most Places, it will make 
it bear Fnait 189a Daily Hews 27 Aug 3/1 A dish of the 
edible fruit of the ^passion vine. 


Passion (pae'Jon), v, fa OF passionner 
(Godef ), f. passion Passion ] 

1. Irans, To affect or imbue with passion. 
c 1468 Poston Lett, II 324 The seyd Fastolf, mewd and 
passyoned gretely in his soule, seyd and swar Cryst ys 
sides [etc,] 1^7 Fenton Trc^ Disc, Ded , To see the 
follye of afoolisne lover passiomnge himselfe uppon creditt 
1590 Spenser P, Q n ix 41 Great wonder had the knight 
to see the mayd So straungely passioned x8i8 Kbats 
Endym,\ 348 For whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles Passion 
their voices cooingly 1886 W. Alexander St August, 
Hokday 3x4 The land where Jordan passioneth His poetry 
of waterfalls night and day. 

fb. To move or impel by passion, Ohs,rare^^, 
Ord, Crysien Men (W. de W 1506) i. vii. 67 That he 
be incited and passyoned to take vengeaunce. 

0 To express with passion or deep feeling. 

1881 W C Smith Kildrostan l in 6 In the old home. .She 
sits alone, and passions her sharp pain. 

1 2 To affect with suffering, to afflict Ohs 
X4ex Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W 1495) 11, 203/1 A dys- 
cyple of his that was sore passyoned & tourmented of a 
greuous maladye. 1576 Baker fewell of Health 125 b, It 
especially helpeth the strangune and those passioned with 
the stone a x6a& Bp Andrewes Serm , Passion 1 (1661) 221 
Whom m body and soul .they have pierced and passioned 
. on the Cross. 

3. intr To show, express, or be affected by 
passion or deep feelingj formerly esp, to sorrow. 

Shaks L L,L,\ i. 264 X59X — Two Gent, iv, iv 
172 Twas Ariadne, passionmg For Theseus penury, and 
ynmst flight 131^ Chapman .5/ Beggar Alex Plays 1873 
I* 33 How now Queenei what art thou doing, passioning 
oyer the picture of Cleanthes? x6io Shaks. Temp, v. l 24 
Shall not my aelfe, One of their kinde Fasten as they? 
18x9 Keats Lamia 1 i8a She stood By a clear pool, wherein 
she passioned To see herself escaped from so sore ills. 
xSyo Words 4x8 Larks passioning hung o’er their 
brooding wives 1887 W. Sharp Shelley 98 There can be 
few of us who so passion for this passion as did Shelley 
Hence Fa ssioning vbl sb 
xS^Mrs SRowmNG Vis* Poets cxxKVy Burns, with pungent 
l^ionings Set in his eyes, 1900 S. Phillips Paolo ^ 
Francesca 102 Vour blood is crimson with my phoning 
t Fa'SSiouabley Ohs, ran [a. F passion- 
nahUy f passion ] Subject to passion , passionate, 
tfax Campion JVxs/ Irel 11 ix,(i633) 106 Kildare was open 
and paaionable, m his moode desperate 1575 G, Harvey 
L^trdtk, (Camden) 92 An inflamid passionaole rainde 
FaasiOlial (pse’/^nal), sb, (Also in L form.) 
[ad. med L. passidnUlCy neuter of passiSnalts (see 


next) of or pertaining to passion, to the Passion, 
used as sb B liber passtmahs (Du Cange).] 

1, A book contaming accounts of the sufferings of 
saints and martyrs, for reading on their festival days, 

x6m G Langbaine in UsshePs Lett (1686) 552 A good old 
Book, which was sometime the Passional of the Monastery 
oFRamesey. 1849 [see Passionary] x88a CA Q Rev 276 
Missals, Troparies, Passionals, Hymnanes, Collectaria, and 
Benedictionals X887 Chicago Advance 27 Oct. 674, 53d 
chap, [of Isaiah] known since the days, of Polycarp as the 
Golden Passional 1901 A C Welch Anselm ^ Jus Wk 

V 8g The Archbishop . ordered Osbern . . to have a passionale 
composed to his memory 

t b. ^ A story of suffering or woe, Obs 7 are, 
a 1300 ColJteUne Sow Prohem 19 Quhat is the warld with- 
out plesance or play Bot passionale? 

2. ‘A manuscript or the foui Gospels, upon winch 
the kings of England, from Henry 1 to Edward VI., 
took the coronation oath’ (Shipley Gloss Ecd 
Terms 1872 ) 

Passional (psejanal), a, [ad. late L. pas- 
siondl-is (Tertullian), f. passidn-em Passion , see 
-All. Cf, OF passtonnely -aly inspiied by passion, 
causing suffering.] Of or pertammg to passion or 
the passions ; inspired by or imbued with passion , 
characterized by passion 

t7oo J WoDROW in R Wodrow Lz/^ (182B) 35 This is 
rational, the other passional. 2845 0 A, Brownson Wks, 

VI 37 The Fourierists place, the passional nature at the 
summit ofthe psychical hieiarchy. 1837 Mayne Reid Wa? - 
Tiajl XIV, Three elements or classes of feeling the moial, 
the intellectual, and what I may term the passional X867 F 
Parkman Jesuits JV. Amer xiv, (1B75) 17s A mystic of the 
intense and passional school 

t Fa'ssionar Obs [a. OF passion{n)ery -le ? , 
ad. medX passi5n5r%w?i, -Srms ■ see next. (Med. 
L passionerins was from the Fr )] =* next. 

14 . Nomznale in Wr Wulcker 730/6 Hic passtonerms, a 
passyonar 

Passionary (pee'Jsnan). [ad. med L passion- 
art uniy -its, f passidn-etn Passion • see -aby. Cf 
mod Y,passtonnatre^ ^ Passional sb i. 
c\i/j3Pict, Voc in Wl- wulcker ^3’sfxtHocpassiona'n\Hi}i\y 
a pnsstonan 15x3 Bradshaw Si Werourge i 604 As 
declareth the true Passyonary A boke wherin her holy lyfe 
wry ten is 1774 War ton Hut, Eng Poetry xxvii. (1840) 
II 371 The passionaries of the female saints, Werburgh, 
Ethelred, and Sexburgb, winch were kept for public ediflca- 
tion in the choir of the church X853 Rock CJi of Fathers 
IV, XU 212 The Passional, or Passionary, liad in it the 
lives of martyrs and saints 

Passionate (pse'Jsn/t), a ^^ ) [ad. med L. 
passidmttiSy corresponding to ¥, passionni (Pr. 
passtonadOy It, pasnonato\ pa. pple. of passionner 
see Passion v 1 


1 . JLasily moved to angry passion or wrath ; prone 
to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

c x^ tr De Imztahone 11 111 43 A passionat man turnib 
good into euel A gode pesible man drawijx all )>inges to 
good, 1530 Falsgr 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to be 
tnapassyon. 16x3 Chapman Bussy D'Amhois Plays 1873 
II 142 Homer made Achilles passionate, Wrathfull, revenge- 
full, and insatiate In his affections xyBx Cowper Fnend 
ship 64 A temper passionate and fierce May suddenly your 
joys disperse At one immense explosion 1841 Macaulay 
Ess,y L, Hunt (1B87) 614 Though passionate and often wrong- 
headed, he [Collier] was a singularly fair controversialist 
+ b. Possessed by anOTy passion, enraged, angry 


this gift x6a8 Hobbes Thucyd, (1822) 39 ivien are more 
p^ionate for injustice than for violence c 18x7 Hogg 
Tales 4* Sk I. 278 He was violently passionate when he 
conceived himself wronged 

0 . Of language, etc- * Marked by angry passion, 
angry, wrathful 

XS90 Shaks Mzds N 111 it 220, I am amazed at your 
passionate words 1^3 J Edwards Author, O ^ N, Test, 
240 This passionate expletive. X711 Steele Spect No 107 

• ' 


2. Of persons : Affected with passion or vehement 
emotion; dominated by intense or impassion^ 
feeling ; enthusiastic, ardently desirous ; j* zealously 
devoted, attached, or loyal {obs ). 

x^6 Pzlgr. Perf(W deW. 1531)51 To renne hedlynge 
without feare vpon all leopardyes, as communly passionate 
persOTes doth 1650 Jer Taylor Holy Living 11. § 2 (1727) 
os That by enkindling thy desire to heavenly banquets, 
thou my St be indifferent and less passionate for the earthly 
x6sx Hobbes Leznaih ii xxiv. 127 Cicero, (a passionate 
defender of Liberty)^ 1671 tr Fr^uf V<^ Mauritania 
Majesties most Humble, most Obedient, 
and Passionate 3ervant 1805 Southey Modoc in W, 
\ “v”® ‘Swept with passionate band the ringing harp. 
184s S Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref III 573 Her husband’s 
house and garden were daily thronged with her passionate 
admirers X879 Frouoe Cmsar xiv, 215 The army was now 
passionate for an engagement 

b. Of language, etc : Imbued with passion, 
marked or cnaractenzed by strong emotion; ex- 
pressive of strong emotion, impassioned 
*S®* Sidney Apol, Poeirte (Arb) 22 Their passionate 
describing of passions. 1635 Fuller Ch Hist, iv. ni g 43 
To these he made a passionate speech, to exhort them to 
unite 1771 Jumus Lett Iviii 303 Forgive this passionate 
language. 1843 Stoddart in Ewycl, Meirep (1847) 1.174/1 
The interjection rises from a scarcely articulate sound to a 
passionate, and almost to an enunciative sentence. 


c Of an emotion Vehement, 

1567 Brant Horace To Rdr , The one thicke powdered 
wyth manly passionat pangs, the other watered wyth 
wominishe teares. 1589 Greene Menaphon Ded (Arb ) 3 
By such passionate soiowes. z66o F. Brooke tr Le Blanc's 

1 rax, 243 They bear a passionate affection to their Princes 
18x3 Mar EDGEWORnH Patron, vi, His declaration of 
passionate attachment^ to Caroline x8x8 Southey Ode 
Death Q Charlotte in, Wifh a passionate sorrow we 
bewail'd Youth on the untimely bier 

3 Subject to passion , swayed by the passions or 
emotions; easily moved to strong feeling, impies- 
sible, susceptible ; of changeful mood. 

X589 PuTTENHAM Eiig Pocsie I XII (Arb ) 44 To make him 
[God] ambitious of honour, angiie, vindicatiue, indigeni, 
of mans woiships finally so passionate as in effect he shoM 
be altogether Anthr opopathis a 16x9 Pi ftcher Wit with» 
out Money ii iv. Thou ait passionate, Hast ihoii been 
brought up with girls? cx6aa Ford, etc.. Witch Edmonton 
If 11^ You .have the power lo make me passionate as an 
April day, Now smile, then weep; now pale, then crimson 
red 1685 South Serm (1697) 1 466 God will not admit 
of the Passionate man’s Apology, That he has so long given 
his Unruly Passions their Head, that he cannot now Govern 
or Controul them 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Plot 111 
78 Those hot and sudden friendships which men of passionate 
temper rush into 

t4. Spec, Affected with the passion of love, 
dominated or swayed by the * tender passion * Obs, 
1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb ) 32 Seeing by thesbephearcis 
passionate lookes, that the swain was halie in loue, xArz 
S iiiRLFY Chants i 11, My wife is passionate and affects tins 
Knight. x^o^a’\R)‘VE. Lyii^ Lover i (1747) iB JucJge wbat 
the condition of a passionate Man must he, that can ap- 
proach the hand only of her he dies for, 

t6 Moved with sorrow, grieved, sad, sorrowful 
1586 A Day Eng, Secieiatyi (1625) iiB These things, 
pel mit you not, for such losse of riches, possessions, children 
or fi lends to become passionate. X59S Shaks john 11 1 
544 She is sad and passionate at your highness lent, 1613 
Chatman Bitssy D'Ambois Plays 1B73 II 157 Be not so 
passionate, rise, cease your tears 1665 Sir T. Hfracrt 
Tiav (1677) 7x Ecbai (who loved him dearly) becomes so 
passionate, that for, some time [he] refused to be comforted 
b Inclined to pity, compassionate. Now dtal, 
*594 Shaks Rich Illy 1 iv. 121, I hope this passionate 
humor of mine, will change, It was wont to hold mu but 
wliile one teJs twenty x5^ Gurkall Chr. in Arm verse x6 
ill (1679)190/2 Them that have had the longest and passion- 
atest ti eaty of mercy. 1903 Eng, Dtal Diet , (Dorsetsliii e) 
Masters very good to his workpeople, he's so pash’nato, 
t c. That moves to compassion, pitiful Obs 
ax^ Sidney Arcadia, in (1590) 294b, Melting with com- 
passion at so passionate a sight 1595 Spenser Col, Chut 
427 In tragick plaints and passionate mischance. 

B, sb, (elliptical use.) One who is influenced 
by passion, t esp one who is in love {obs,) 
i6^x tr Dedas Coverns' Don Fenise 78 It came into my 
fancie to give a serenade to my wife, counterfeiting the 
porous passionate 1731 Richardson Corr (1804) III 182 
When the passionates (forgive the word) break fences, leap 
from windows, climb walls, swim rivers, 18x9 J Hodgson 
in J Raine Mem, (1857) I. 234, I could, have joined the 
passionates in clapping. 

tPa’Ssionate, v, Obs [f ¥, passionner 
It, passiottarey f. passion Passion sh, \ see -ate 3 6.] 
1. irons. To excite or imbue with passion, or with 
a particular passion, as love, fear, wrath, etc, 

13W Painter /’tf/ Pleas, 1 107 b, This trai tour passion* 
ated not with Loue, but rather with rage and fury. 16x2 
Capt Smith Pt oc, V vrgtnia 88 It shall not so much passionate 
me, but I will doe my best for my woist maligner. X632 
Bcnlowes Theophy Pestill for Author y Beaumont and 
Fletcher coyn d a golden Way T’expresse, suspend, and 
p^ionate a play. 1638 tr Bergerac's Satyr Char, xi 38. 
Thaile passionate an elegie by interrupted subbs 

2 To express or perform with passion. 

1567 P.UNTER Pal, Pleas II, 330 Nowe leaue we this 
amorous Heimite, to passionate & plaine his misfoilune, 
*S88 Shaks Titus A 111 11. 6 Ihy Neeceand 1 a ant our 
hands And cannotpassionate our tenfold griefe, With fouldcd 
Armes. 16x3 G. Sanoys Trav, 246 Play-houses, where the 
parts of women are acted by women, and too naturally 
passionated 

3. To desire passionately. 

x6^ Lovpday tr Caipi enede's Cassandra i 2 The Knight 
whom powerful! Reasons obliged to passionate the others 
Rum 

4. To compassionate 

X638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett (1654) IL 48, I finde more 
contentment in your passionating me. 

Plence Pa sfiioziating vbl, sb, (in quot. exciting 
of angi7 passions). 

*59® Barret Theor, W arres n, L 28 If there be any band- 
ing, secting or passionating among them, he is to appease 
and compound the same. 


8I0NATB a, + -LY ^.] In a passionate manner. 

1. With passion or intensity of feeling ; enthusi- 
astically, ardently; '(‘zcaloubly, with zealous attach- 
ment {obs,). 


4. Q w {*858) I, H. X39. 

T A, With sorrowful emotion, sadly. Obs, 

Old Law m. i. (RtWg) 426/2 
QnotJu Oh, wife I A^ What ail you, man, you speak 
so passionately t Gnoik, Tis for thy sweet wife. 
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PASSIVE. 


PASSION'ATEE’ESS. 


.3. With angry feeling, wrathfnlly; with heat. 
166s Sir T Herbert Trav» (1677) 334 They saved some 
but those our Boats took up lesented our dealing so passion- 
ately as they seem'd more willing to be drown’d. x69a 
Locke Etinc § 67 They lay the Blame on the poor little 
Ones, sometimes passionately enough, a xpor Bcsant Ewe 
Years' Trysi (190a) 41 ‘ Man 1 I must be paid for the iisks 
I run ’ ' He spoke passionately He raised his voice 

Passionateness (pse'/an^nes) [f as piec 

+ -NESS.] The quality oi condition of being 
passionate; susceptibility to passion , mteribity or 
vehemence of emotion, susceptibility to anger; 
wrathfulness, irascibility. 

1648 Boyle Seraph Love 1 Wks 177a I 249 To love even 
with some passionateness the person you would raatry, is not 
only allowable but expedient, [bid^ iv. 255 Seraphic Love 
(whose passionateness is its best complexion) x868 £ 
Edwards Ralegh I 1 ntrod 33 A passionateness of self-asser- 
tion 1884 J Parker Apost Lifepl 51 This man concerns 
himself burningly, and with passionateness and fanaticism, 
respecting things that aie not of the earth and of time. 

fPa'saiouative, a Obs.rau [f. Passionate 
V. ova + -IVE see -ativb ] Having the character 
of passionating' a. Subject to passionate desire; 
b. Of impassioning nature or tendency 
*593 Nasiie Chrtsis T, Gijh God forbid I shold be so 
Lucuerous passionative-ambitious a 1878 Woodhead Holy 
Living 185 The more enjoying and passionative part 
performed chiefly by the will 

Passion-dock, local [app, f. Passion sb, + 
DooKr^i. but cf. Patience 4 J The plant Bistort 
{Polygmwn BistortcC) ; see Passions 
i8s8 Craven Gloss, s v Patience Dock^ The leaves of the 
passion dock weie a principal ingredient in herb puddings, 
which were formerly made in tins district, about the season 
of the passion. *870 Hazlitt Brands Pop Aniiq 1 89 
{Goad 2 >rtday\ In the North of England, they [used toj 
make a herb-pudding, composed, among other ingredients, 
of the passion dock, on this day. 

Passioned (psejand),^// a . [f Passion?', or 
sb. + -El) Cf F passtonnPf ]ned.L passtSnalm ] 

1 . Affected with or possessed by passion , marked 
by or indicating passion; Passionate a. 2, 

Diake'sW Ind Voy vn Hakluyt' sVoy (1811) 
IV. 17 Wheiewith the Generali being greatly passioned, 
coinmaunded the Prouest Martiall to cause a couple of 
Friers then pusoners prebently to be hanged 1580 Rig 
Privy Council SloI Ser i IV 424 We havenocht snawne 
cure selfT rashe passioned, 18x8 Keats Endynu ii aoi 
Nor Sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion’d moan 1824 J 
Gilchrist htym. Inierpi eier All words that have any 
import ..are obviously disiinp;uishable into passioned and 
unimpas&ioned the one indicate thoughts, the other senti- 
ments x866 Ruskin Eth Dust 211 The purest and most 
mightily passioned human souls, 
f 2 Affected with suffering or sorrow ; grieved, 
sad; « Passionate flf 5 Obs, 

159X Percivall Sp Diet , Apasstouado, sicke, greeued, 
passioned. 1633 T'. Adams BaP 2 Pet. 1 17 Between the 
passioned powers of his soul, and whatsoevei might refresh 
him, there was a tiaveise drawn 
Hence Fa sslonedly adv , passionately 

x6tx CoTGR , Passionnimeuf^ passionately, passionedly 

Fa'ssion-flower. [f, Pas.sion i + hLowBu; 
in 16th c. L Jlos passionis, Sp Jlor <k la paston, 
F, jflenr de la passion \ see quot i88,v] The 
name of plants of the genus Fassijlora^ consisting 
mostly of climbing shrubs, many of which have an 
edible fruit, so called because the parts of the 
flower, etc,, were fancifully thought to resemble 
the instruments of Chiist’s Passion, 01 suggest its 
attendant circumstances 


[1583 Monmioes Stmplic Meditament ex Novo Orbe 16- 
j7. x6i3 PuRCiiAS Pilgrintage vm n. 616 The flower of the 
(iranndille they say hath the mai ks of the Pahsion, N ailes, 
Pillai,Whippe&, Thornes, Wounds ] X633 Johnson Gerardo's 
l/erbal(i636) 1591 JMaiacoeor Passion rToure. The Spanuih 
Friers for some imaginarie resemblances filst called it 
/lies Passioftis 179 * Mar, Riddell Y try Madeira zoo 
Three species of passion flowers are found m this island 
1833 WiHiTirR Touisairit L Ouverture 17 The passion- 
flower, with symbol holy, Twining its tendrils long and lowly 
1885 hfuyil Brit XVllL 343/1 The name passionflower— 
Jlos arose from the supposed leiemblance of the 

corona to the crown of thorns, and of the other parts of the 
flower to the naUs, or wounds, while the live sepals and five 
petals were taken to symbolize the ten apostles,— Peter.. and 
Judas being left out of the reckoning _ 

Passioufnl (pmjbnful), a. rare. [f. Passion 
sb. + -Pun ] 

M, Full of suffering, sorrowful. Obs. raie'"^ 
x6os A WofTON Ansvi. Pop Articles 5$ In this passionful 
agony and agonizing griefc 
2 Full ot passion, passionate 
x88x Fairbairm Stud Li/e Christ v 86 A queen .strong, 
passionful, pitiless 1885 Blackw Mag July 13S Shaking 
the senate with peals of passionful thunder. 

3 . Full of anger, wrathful. 

X90X ‘Zack * TaUs Pwisiable Weir 187 'You mustn t go 

Uke that’, she burst out, ^lonful. , ^ ^ 

FaSSIOlxiBt (pae’Jonist), sb {a.) [« F. pas- 
stonniste, paszontsta^ f. Passion sb . see -ist.J 
1 . N. C. Ch. A member of * The Congregation 
of the Discalced Clerks of the most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ founded 
m Italy by Paolo della Croce in }1^o 

In addition to the usual vows, they take an obligation that 
they will do their utmost to keep alive m the hearts of the 
faithful the memory of Christ's passion. 


NaUEntycl I 363/1 The monastery of the Passionists. 
iMa Mkrivale Rom Emp (1865) VI liu 296 The oblong 
platform now occupied by the garden of the Passionists. 
X885 Catholic Diet (ed. 3) s v , The life of a Passionist is 
very austere, 
b aitrtb. or as adj 

x88^ Daily News 13 Feb. 3/1 The English and Irish 
Passionist clergymen of the Avenue Friedland confraternity 
1885 Cath Diet (ed 3) s v , There are now five Pa<fsionist 
houses in England two in Ireland and one m Scotland. 

2. Eccl Hist . = Pateipassian 
2874 m J H. Blunt Diet Sects. 

Passionless (pae Jonles), a. [See >IiEss.] 

1 Void of passion , unimpassioned. 
x6ia Shelton Quix . iv, vi 346 An Honest, Noble, Wane, 
Retired, and Passionlesse woman, X659 O Walker Oratory 
98 The stricter examination of a now passion-less judgment 
1B44 Mrs. Browning Grie/j Hopeless grief is passionless 
xB^ Macaulay Hist Eng xxi IV 574 An excellent digest 
o^vidence, clear, passionless, and austerely just 

2 . Without suffering, painless. 7 are. 

1858 Neale Hymn. ^ Brief lije is here our portion* hi, 
The crown Of full and everlasting And passionless renown 
Hence Fa^ssloulessly adv.. Fa ssionXessness. 
1847 Lewes Hist* Philos (1867) II 185 The intense dis- 
interestedness and passionlessness of his system x868 
Lightfoot Comm Philrpp (1885) 273 Passionlessness (aira- 
Oia) was thesovereign prinaple of [Zeno]. 1876 G Meredith 
Beauch Career III xviii. 294 How passionlessly pure the 
little maidenly sentiment was 2899 A B Brvcp Moral Ord. 
World IV 130 The apathetic sage, passionlessly yet passion- 
ately following reason, is the bean id/al of Stoicism 

Passiono meter. nofice~wd [f. Passion sb 
+ -OMBTER.] An (unagmaiy) barometer for register- 
ing the rise and fall of passion 
1758 H Walpole Let to G Bfontagn 24 Oct, While 
I have so much quicksilver left, I fear my passion ometer 
will be susceptible of sudden changes 
fPa’SSionS. Obs. Also 6 pationes, 6-7 
pas(s)hioiis [app in origin a corruption of 
Patience, name of a dock, Rwnex Fattenha^ early 
cultivated for its leaves eaten as spinach ; subseq. 
associated by popular etymology with Fassion- 
Ude^ and transferred locally to the Bistort, also in 
some parts used as a pot-herb, which, says Lyle 
p 22, ‘hath longleaues, like Patience, but smaller, 
and not so smooth or playne’.] 

A name given in thenoith and north-west of Eng- 
land to the Bistort, Folygonwn Btstorta (See also 
Passion-dock, Patience 4, Patience-dock.) 

1568 Turnlr Herbal iii. 12 Bistorta is called in some places 
, Astrologia, and m some places Pationes, but there is no 
general name for it. Z597 Gerarde Herbal 11 Ixxxi §2 323 
Bistorta is called in Cheshire Passhions, and there vsed 
for an excellent potherbe x6xi Cotgr , Britanuj ue, B rittan- 
nica .Snakeweed, Pashions, Oisterloite. 1706 Phillips, 
Sislor t or Snake-weedy an Herb otherwise call’d Adders- 
woi t, English Serpentary, Oisterich and Pastions. 

{Note. Mod Ital Ixsif Lapaaio^ sorr^, an herb so called’ 
(Baretli), Floiio (i6iij has *Lapato, the wild Bocke or 
Patience ’ These names represent L lapaihum^ -turn, Gi 
AairaBoP, sorrel, a Kind of lumex. Some have conjectured 
that the name ‘passions' or ‘passion-dock' arose from a 
corruption of It lapazto to la passio the Passion (of Christ), 
but this takes no note of the chronological sequence of the 
names patientiafPaiiencet pat lonestPassionsy passion doth ] 

Passion Sunday, [tr med L. Domtmea tn 
Fasstoiie ] The fifth Sunday in I.ent , reckoned 
as the beginning of Passion-tide. 

AXAoo lYyclifs Bible IV, 686 (Table of Lessons, etc) 
Passioun Sonday Palme Sonday Estir day 13x7 Tork- 
INGTON P/^. (1884) 2 Passion Sonday, the xxix Day of 
Marche [Easter Sunday was 12 April ] tsS9-6oCrosco/rtbe 
Chunk w Ace (Som, Rec Soc) 48 Fai<i for bred and wyne 
from passyng Sonday, x5a3-4 Laud Diary 14 Mar , Passion 
Sunday 1 preached at Westminster [Easter Sunday was 
28 Mar.] 1657 Sparrow Bk Com. Prayer xs4, 5* bunday 
[in I.ent] This is called Passion Sunday 1777 Brand 
Pop Aniiq 327 Durand tells us, that on Passion Sunday 
the Church began her public Grief, remembering the 
Mystery of the Cross, the Vinegar, the Gall, the Reed, the 
Spear, &c. 1903 Ch. Times 9 Apr 476/4 The fifth Sunday 
in Lent is Pas^lon Sunday, and marks the commencement 
of Passiontide Holy Week, also called Passion Week, com- 
mences with Palm Sunday ♦ 

Pa'SSiozi-tide. Tlie season immediately be- 
fore Easter, in which Christ’s Passion is com- 
memorated : see prec. 

z86x Mrs. Brock {title) Daily Readings for Passion-Tide, 
1876 {pitU^ Sermons for the Chutch Year. Vol. I From Ad- 
vent to Passion-tide . By J M Neale xigx Daily N^s 
18 Mar, 5/5 ‘Passion Week’ is the second week before 
Easter and commences on the fifth Sunday in ^nt, 
The fortnight which includes Passion Week and Holy 
Week IS commonly termed ‘ Passiontide 

Fassiou Week, [f Passion sb. i + Week ; 
cf, med L. Piebdomada passtonts, hebd poenedts (Du 
Cange).] The week immediately before iEaster, 
in which the Passion of Christ is commemorated, 


) (more recently) called Holy Week, 


89 Acc. Ld High Treas. Sc. I 151 beni, m Ppsion 
Ik again Payee, for vj elne of smal braid clay th to be fut 
sytis. 1530 Palsgr 2Sa Passyon weke, sepmatnepereevse 
> Daus tr Sleidands Comm. 334 On Maundy tliursday 
le passion weke x66a Pcpys Diary 24 Mar,, I ^nt to see 
ny play was acted, and 1 found none upon the post, it 
ig Passion week [Easter Sunday was 30 March ] x7q6 
llips, Passion Week, the Week next before j^e Festival 
:aster 2727-x8xa [see Holy Week] x^E^cl Bnt 
3) X 687/x Maundy Thursday is the ihursday in 
sion week. 2845 S Austin Rasike's HtsU Ref. H 257 


I On Palm- Sunday no palms weie stiewed; and in Passion- 
Week the ceremony of laying down the cross and raising it 
arain, was omitted 1854 miluan Lat. Chr iv. m (1864) 
II. 246 Palm Sunday, the commencement of Passion week. 

b. In recent use applied by some to the fifth 
week of Lent, beginning with Passion Sunday. 

This appears to have originated in the adoption of the 
continental name Holy Week {seiittuana santa, seriiame 
savite) for the week of the Passion, and the consequent 
tendency to differentiate the Engli'.li name Passion Weeij 
and associate it with Passion Sunday. 

x8S2 Hook CA . Diet s v,. Some persons call the w'eek, 
of which Passion Sunday is the liist d^, Passion Week , 
and the real Passion Week they call Holy Week, This 
IS, however, a piece of pedantry, founded on a mistake 
X89X [see Passion tide] 

Ha ssionwort. Bot [f. Passion (-ploweb) + 
WoBT ] A plant of the N O, Fassiflor aces. 

X846 Lindley Veg Kingd 352 Passtforacew -V^ion- 
worts, /bid. 333 Smeathmannia forms a connecting link 
between Pa&sionworts and Samyds 
PasslU'XLCle. nonce-iod [f. Passion, with dim 
endmg -uncle ^ after Hartley's vibratiuncle.'\ A 
petty or contemptible passion. 

1834 De Quincev Aiitobiog Sk. Wks x88g I 174 Now, of 
men and women generally, paiodyine that terminology, we 
ought to say— not that they are at ^1 capable of passions, 
but of passiuncles 1840 — of Lakes ibid II 385 
Many of whom I have already said, borrowing the model 
of the word from Hartley, that they have not so much 
passions as passiuncles 

Passival (pa&soi val), a. G7‘am rare. 
jfz'-zzj Passive 4- -AL ; cf, ad/eclwal, snbjwichval'l 
Pertaining to or used with the passive voice 
xBSo Earle Philol Eng Tongue (ed 3) § §23 Our ears are 
still familiar in Bible English with this passival of 

Passive (pse'siv), a and sb. [ad. L passtv-tis 
capable of suffering or feeling, f paiT^ pass- to 
suffer : see -rvE, Cf. F. passif {JOxtsxcus 14th c.) ] 
A. adj. Suffering; exposed to suffering, 
liable to suffer. Obs. 

(Quot. c 1400 IS of doubtful sense.) 

[CX400 Ajpol. Loll. X4 C?od may not autorise |iat actyfe 
cursyng . But passyue cursyng, )>at is peyn be it self wik 
synne folowand, is lust] CX485 Digby Mysi iv, 962 For 
man diete the maker of all. By his manhed passyve. x6xx 
Cotgr , Paiible^ patible, passiue, sufferable. 1653 H 
Vaughan Silex Sctnt..Remrr^ 4- Immort 11, His passive 
Cottage; which (though laid aside).. Shall one day rise. 

2 Suffering aclion from without; that is the 
object) as distinguished from the subject, of action ; 
acted upon, affected, or swayed by external force ; 
produced or brought about by external agency. 

14x3 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton) ir. lx. (r859) 57 Thou were in 
me actyf as fire is in the wood, and I in to the passvf as 
woode IS in the fyre, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 750 
Their Canoas aie of the oarke of birch,,, fit for actiue or 
passiue carriage x66a South Serm (1697) !• ^ The Active 
informations of the Intellect, filling the Passive reception 
of the Will. Z709 Steele Tatler No zo r 2- 1773 

Monboddo Ltsnguage (1774) 1 . 1 iv 46 The mind is to be 
considered as merely passive, receiving like wax the im- 
pressions of external objects. zS4a J Wilson Chr North 
(1857) I 245 Such passive impressions are deeper than we 
can explain. 2867 Swinburne Ess 4 Stud (1875) 173 Re- 
ceptive and passive of her [Nature's] influences and forces. 

b. Of movements or physical states of an ammal 
or plant : Produced by external agency. 

1845 Tood Sir Bowman Phys. Anal. X, x/x Passive con- 
tiaction IS that which every muscle is continually prone to 
undergo, 1837 Mayme Expos. Lex,, Passive Motion^ term 
for motion exerted not by the patient himself but gently by 
another person. 1893 A. S Eccles Sciatica 72 The patient 
is directed to resist the passive movements practised by the 
attendant. 

3 . Gram. An epithet of Voice m verbs used 
transitively 1 opposed to Active 3. Applied to 
that form of, or mode of using, the verb, in which 
the action denoted by it is treated as an attribute 
of the thing towards which the action is directed; 
or, in which the logical object of the action is 
made the grammatical subject of the assertion.^ 

1388 Wyclif Prol 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit^ of actif vois, eithir passif, mai De resoluid into a 
veibe of the same tens, and a coiuunccioun copulatif. 1530 
Palsgr. 124 Verbes passyves be suche as betoken suffnng. 
X563--7 Buchanan Reform Si AHdfosVl\& (1892) 8 The 
verbes actives, passives, and anomales. ^ i6ao A Hume 
Brit. Tongue (1865) 32 The passive verb adheres to the 
person of the patient 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Passive Voice 
of a Veth is that which betokenelh suflermg or a being 
acted upon, as Doceor, 1 ^ taught 1845 Stoddart in 
hncycl MetroJ {1847) I 33/1 It often becomes necessary to 
state the object of a verb active, or the agent of a verb 
passive Hence arises the necessity for two other cases, 
whidi have been called the accusative and the ablative. 
X904 C T Onions Adv. Eng, Syntax ^ 27 In the Passive 
(Construction of Verbs taking one Object, what was the 
Object in the Active becomes the Subject 

4 Sc. Law. Of a title to an estate: Under 
a liability. Of an heir or executor . Liable fox the 
debts of an estate. Also in general sense : Of the 
nature of a liability- 

1576-7 Reg. Prtty Comet/ Scot. Ser i. II. 664 In the 
saidis Margaret Dundas as relict executnee and hir said 
spous for ms interes passive. 1693 Stair Inst. (ed. 2) iii. vi 
§ 3 The Reason of introducing this passive Title, is in favour 
of Creditors, that they be not on-satisfied, or shifted by the 
Heirs of the deftinct Creditors. *7*7-41 Chamber*. Cycl. 

8 V, Debt, Active Debts are those whereof a person is creditor 
Passive Debts, those whereof he b debtor. 2773 ErskiNe 
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lusi III* viii § 87 That apparent heirs might not, upon 
gratuitous dispositions from their ancestors, enjo/ their 
Elates without being liable for their debts, the p^ive title 
of pr^ceptio was introduced, by which an heir, if he accepts 
of a giant from his ancestor, of any part, however small, of 
that estate to which he would have succeeded as hen, is 
subjected to the payment of all such debts due by^he 
ancestor as were contracted pi eviously to the grant wt 
W Bell Dui Law Scot, 615 A passive title, by which the 
heir, without acquiring an active title, ^ by service or con- 
firmation, tacitly and by implication subjects hiinself to Uie 
responsibilities belonging to the chaiacter of heir 287s 
PosTE Gaii4s III. (ed 2) 350 A curator was appointed, and 
instead of selling the active and passive universality of the 
insolvent’s estate, , merely sold the active residue 

6 Suffering or receiving something without 
resistance or opposition ; readily yielding or sub- 
initling to external force or influence, or the will 
of another , submissive. 

Passive ohedience^ prayer^ omsiaitcCi righteousness see 
the substantives 

2626 Jackson Creed vni xii § 7 All passive obedience doth 
properly consist m patient suflfeiing such things as are en- 
joyned by lawfull authority a 2634 Chapman Revenge 
Honour Plays 2873 III 311 Your Soft passive nature do’s 
like jet on fire When oyls cast on’t, extin^ish 2692 AVw 
Old Intreague m 4a While passive Zealots their 
Harangues applaud ; Their Dictates swallow, 273* Fifld- 
ING Mock Doctor i, You know my temper is not over and 
above passive, and that my arm is extremely active 18^ 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt, vi m (1872) II 163 Passive she, all the 
while, mere clay id the hands of the potter 1873 H Rooms 
Orig Bihte\ (1875)28 Thepassue virtues— those of patience, 
humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuiies 

0 . Not active, working, or operating ; not exerting 
force 01 influence upon anything else ; quiescent, 
inactive, inert. 

1477 Norton Ord Alch, v. m Ashm (1652) 54 Heate, and 
Cold, bequalities Active; Uloistuie, and Dimes, be qualitycs 
Passive 1604 Bacon Apol Wks 1879 I 436, 1 am merely 
passive, and not active in this action 2704 J . Hauris Lex 
7 I, Passive Principles so the Chyinists call Waier 
and Rartn, because either their Farts are at rest, or else at 
least not so rapidly moved as those of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, 
and so do seive to stop and hinder the quick Motion of the 
Active Principles ? 27x0 Lady M.W Montagu Lett ^ to 
Mrs Hewet (1887) I 30 , 1 am passive in their disputes, and 
endeavour to study my Italian in peace, xpoa JVesini Gae, 
10 June 4/3 Passive loyalty being, under the circumstances, 
to my mind, ns great a virtue ina Dutchman as active lojralty 
in an Englishman. 

7 In various technical uses related to sense 6 

a. Path Of an inflammation, congesli6n, or 
the like • Characterized by sluggish or diminished 
flow of blood. 

1823 J. Thomson Led Tuflam zap The change from active 
to passive, or from acute to chronic inflammation, is fre- 
quently seen in the progress of ophthalmia. 2842 Dunolison 
Med, Lex,^ Passwe^ an epithet for diseases, which seem 
owin§ to a greater or less diminution of strength, or which 
are without apparent reaction 2871 W A Hammond Dis 
Neru Syst 41 Passive Cerebral Congestion. 1886 Syd Soc 
Lex,i H[asiitorrhage\j passive, bmmoirha^e occiuimg with- 
out any increase in the activity of the circulation , also, 
hamorrhage occurring with impeded circulalion. 

b. Chem, Not possessing active chemical pro- 
perties ; not readily entering into chemical com- 
bination ; melt, inactive. 

2849 Noad Electncil^ (ed 3) 183 A voltaic battery, con- 
sisting of xincaiid passive iron, or of active and passive non 
x864'-7a Watts Diet Ckem, II 430 This effect is evidently 
due to the formation of a thin coadng of ofide. The iron 
thus treated is no longer attacked by strong nitnc acid, but 
may be preserved m it for any length of time without 
change, it is said to be passive Iron may be rendered 
passive by bolding it for a few seconds 111 the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, whereby it becomes superficially oxidised 

c. Law and Cc»m, Of a debt, bond, or share: 
On which no interest is paid. Of a trust ; On 
which the trustees have no duty to perform; 
nominal. Passive commerce \ commerce in which 
the productions of one country are transported by 
the people of another ; opposed to adtve commerce^ 
in which a country transports as well as produces 
its own goods. Passive use i a use in which one 
person had possession of the estate while another 
enjoyed the profits arising fi om it ; a permissiye use 

^?37 Haves Conveyancing (ed 3) 83 The right of the 
Wife ora sole owner of the legal inheritance to be endowed 
of one-third of the land at his death, also gave occasion to 
passive trusts. 2848 Wharton Law Lex s. v , In order to 
guard against the foifeiture of a legal estate for life, passive 
trusts, by settlement, were resorted to and passive trusts 
were and are created in order to prevent dower x88a 
Bithell Counting ho Diet, Passive Bonds or Shares, 
Bonds Or Shaies issued by a Government or by a com- 
mercial company, on which no interest is paid, but entitling 
the holder to some future benefit or claim. 1883 Lely 
fPhar/ons Law Lex (ed, 7), Passive debt, a debt upon 
which, by or withojit agreement no interest is payable. 

B, sb, [Elliptical uses of the adj ] 

L That which is the object of the action of 
something else ; a passive thing, quality, or pro- 
perty. Now usually in pL 
2387^ T. Usic Test Love ( ii (Skeat) I 12 Euery actiue 
woorcheth on his passiue r^ R Scot Discov, Witcher 
Xiv. yi. (x886) 308 The artificiall appheing of the actives and 
passives of gold and silver. 2646 Sra T. Brownf Pseud. Ep 
44 A diw conjunction of actives and passives, a 1677 Hale 
Pnm, Ortg Man, iv, v, 338 Man by applying Actives to 
Passives, may do things of not unlike a nature, as the 
acceleration pf the growth of Seeds by Mineral Pi eparatious. 


2 Gram, The passive voice ; a passive verb 

2530 Palsgr* Introd 34 ChanCTne the gendre and nombre 
of the participle lyke as thou^e they were passyves 2533 
Udall Floures 104 b, Induo is one of the verbes that gouerne 
a double accusatife after them, and of*al suche verbes their 
passiuch require the later accusatiue of both. x66p Milton 
Accedence ^s. (1851) 450 The Passive signifieth what is 
done to one by another. 2755 Johnson Diet Gram (1765) 
M ij,The passive is foimed by the addition of the paiticiple 

P reterite, to the different tenses of the verb to be, 2894 
), F, Emerson Hist Eng, Lang, § 35 The place of this old 
inflected passive has been supplied in the Teutonic lan- 
guages by a compound passive using auxiliaries 
3 . A passive, unresisting, or submissive person or 
creature. Now unusual, 
i6a6 Jackson Creed vni 1 § 3 His patience in all His 
sufferings did fane exceed the patience of dumb creatures, 
of lambs themselves, of wormes, or meaner sensible pasMvus, 
1749 Richardson Corr (2804) II. 215 Poor Passives 1 not 
allowed to have wills of their own 1 17SS /bid HI 223 
Down goes the passive , finds them, either tiied with their 
walk, or discontented with the want of variety m the neigh, 
bouring fields or Imies. 

t Pa’ssiveleas, a Obs lare^^ [meg f. 
Passive a, + -less ] Not passive, impassive 
160a J Davies Mtrnm in Modum G iij b, Weit [ =5 weie it) 
in him, as in vs, a passiue moode, Ho weie not God, for God 
is Passiuclesse, 

Passively (pee sivli), adv, [f. Passive a + 
-LY^] In a passive way or manner, a. In 
vaiious senses corresponding to those of Passive a, 
xggo Swinburne TesiameHis 203 He . . is intestable, both 
actiuely and pasbiiiely he can neither make a testament, 
nor receiue aiiie benefite by a testament 2643 Puynne 
Soa Power Pari iii 5 The whole Stale and KingUome 
may lawfully . not only passively, but actively resist their 
Prince, in such his violent, exorbitant, tyrannicall proceed- 
ings 177s Johnson Tax no Tyi 68 Incendiaties, that . 
toss brands among a rabble passively combustible. 2837 
Whewell Hist Induct Sc (1857) III 40 Soft iron is only 
passively magnetic 2864 Bowln Logic x It [the mind] 
IS passively receptive of any impressions that may be made 
upon It. 187s BrNNrrr St Dyer tr Sachs* Bot 713 The 
tissues which are passively distended may be said to be in 
a state of negative tension. 

b. Giam, In the sense or with Uie consUnction 
of the passive voice; in a manner asseiUng the 
undergoing of some action 
2530 Palsgr. 302 All . whose signifycacion may serve 
bothe actyvely and passively, as muahle, apte or meic or able 
to chaung& or apte or mete or able to be chatttiged 2572 
Golding Calvin on Ps xxxvu 3 (R.'igna) should be taken 
passively, (to be fed). 2685 Case Doubt, Conscience 63 Some- 
times it IS taken Passively, and then the Signification of it 
IS this, to be Divided. 

Passiveness (pEe'sivnes). [f asprec +-ne 3 s] 
The quality or condition of being passive, passivity, 
in Grammar, the being in the passive voice 
a 16^3 J. Smiih Sel Disc iv 75 Mcie body, which will be 
lecoilmg back perpetually into its own ineit and slu^ish 

K vencss 2678 R. Barclay Apol, Quakers v § 17 149 
m that IS saved, the working is of the Grace and not of 
tile Man ; and it's a Fasstveness, lather than an Act 2798 
WoRDSw, Expost, <5- Reply I deem that there are Poweis 
Which of themselves oui minds impress ; That we can feed 
this mind of ouis In a wise passiveness 2833 Ht. Martinbau 
Ireland v 78 Doia's passiveness arose irom. a sense of the 
uselessness of opposition 18^5 Stood art m Encycl Melrop 
(1847) I 42/2 It signifies activity with actives, and passive 
ness with passives but indeed it always savours, in some 
degree, of passiveness. 

Passivity (p&si viti). [f L. passlv-us Passive 
+ -i!Dy • cf F passivitd, passvoeti (17th c) ] 

+ 1. CapabilUy of suffering jiassibilily. Obs 
2664 H More Synopsis Proph 517 The passivi^ of that 
divinity lodging in Christ. 1680 Baxter Caih Commun 
(1684) ^ As Man, his knowledge and will must have some- 
what of Passivity, though not of Pam 
2 . The quality or condition of being subject lo 
external force ; the state of being affected or acted 
upon by an external cause or agent. Also, with a 
and pi , an instance of this, a passive quality 01 
affection ; tram/ a thing that is merely passive. 

2659 H hloRi' iM/uflii Souln 11 128 «i667jfcR Taylor 
Sei/n HI (R), God 111 ilie creation of this world first 
pioduced a mass of mailer, having nothing 111 it but an 
obediential capacity and passivity 2733 Wollaston Relig 
JVViA IX. (1724) 187 Ihese affections of matter are proofs 
of Its passivity, deadness, and utter incapacity of becoming 
co|:itative 2865 Masson Rec Brit Philos m 184 The 
mind must be moie than a mete passivity or receiving- 
surface 2885 J. Mariineau Types Eth, Th, 1 . 1 i 11 § 2. 
256 The liability of matter to be shaped, and the liability of 
the mind to have perceptions and ideas, are pure passivities. 

b Gram, Passive meaning or construction. 

2872 Earle Philol Eng, Tongue § 523 This ^ as the 
instrument of passivity has given place to ijv. loid § 525 
The preposition vvtih .in the fourteenth century, was used 
like the by of passivity 

3 . Submission or tendency to submit to external 
force or to another's will ; submissiveness. 

x68x H. More Exp Dan v Notes 155 The punty, mild- 
ness and passivity of their Spirits. 2849 Robertson Sen/t. 
Ser. I 11. J2866) 33 The soul resigns itself in pure passivity 
2872 R. Ellis Catullus xxviiii 20 You did aptly nnger My 
passivity, fool'd me most supinely 

4 , Wantofactivity, quiescence, inertness; f inertia. 

2667 Waterhouse 125 The passivity of a potent 

Army and Party formerly against him. 1740 Chryne 
Regimen 322 Its Passivity or Inertia cannot be infiiut, but 
lessens as its Density does 2826 Good Bk Hat (2834) ^ • ^9 
Passivity, inertia, or vis mertiae, is the tendency in a body 
to persevere in a given state, whether of rest or motion. 


b Chom, Chemical inactivity : see Passive J? b. 

x866 R M Ferguson Eleetr (1870} 140 The passivity of 
iron can be produced m various ways 

]Pass-key (pasikf). [f. Pass v, or sb + 
Key A key (other than the ordinary key) 

of a door or gate, with which a person can let 
himself in or out at times when the door or gate is 
shut* spec a. A key that will open any of a 
number of locks, a master-key ; also ; b, 
a private key to a gate, etc, ; C. a latch-key. 

c 1827 Hogg Tales Sk (1837) IV 164 , 1 gained the gate j 
but It was fast locked, the Countess having the pass key 
1835 Court Mag VI 31/2 The baron, by means of a pass- 
key, entered the chamber of Ins son. 1846 Mrs Gore £ng 
Char (1852) 26 Depiecation, whether in tone, manner, or 
pliraseology, is an univetsal pass-key. x86x M Arnold 
Pop Educ Brance 252 The Nancy inspector who went 
round the schools of that town with me, had a pass-key by 
which he let himself into any one of them when he pleased 
187a H. W Bcechck Led, Preachings. 284 There is only 
one pass-key that will open every door, and tliat is the 
golden key of love 2881 J Hawthorne Fooli xxxi, If 
she retained late, she would let herself in with her pass key 

Pass -lamb, paschal lamb : see Pasgh 3. 
Passless (pa*S|les), a, [f. Pass sb + -less ] 

1 . That cannot be passed, impassable, poetic 

1656 CoWLLY Pindar Odes, Plaines Epfpi xvii. Behold 

what passless Rocks on either hand Like Prison walls about 
them stand 1 2794 Collrioge Lines on a Friend 47 Is this 
piled eaith our Being's passless mound? x88z G B. Smith 
Lt/e Bright I. h. 29 Prejudices which formed an almost 
passless hairier 

2 . Without a pass or passport (Pass sb/l 8). 

2900 Daily News x Jan 3/3 To the discomfoit of the pass- 
less and the tenor of the suspect. 

Passman (pa Siman). [f Pass sb,^ 4 + Man.] 
In some universities. A student who reads for 
and takes a ‘pass’ degree; opposed to honour- 
or honoiirs-man, class-man 
x86o Burrows Pass #5- Class 1 6 A place in eithei Class 
List will distinguish him from ihe Pass-men 2888 Bryci^ 
Amer, Cornrnw 111 . vi ciu 446 That separation which has 
grown up in Oxford and Cambridge between pass or poll 
men and honour men 2894 J C. Jeapfre.son Bk, 0/ 
Recoil I IV. 56 More scholarship than a mere Oxfotd pass- 
man usually possesses. 

t Pa ss-ma ster. Obs, [f. Pass v, or sb, + 

Mabteh sb ] 

1 One who has passed as a master . « Passeo- 

MASTEB 

*599 Jas I BotiA. Awpov (2603) 58, I would haue you 
leosoimbly veised m them, but not preassing to bee a passe- 
inaister in any of tliem 

2 . = Past-masteb I. 

1785 W 0 . V— N Three Knocks at DoorofFree-Masonry 
2 The Pass-Master hath the Compasses and Sun, with a 
Line of Cords about his Neck, w 60 DcgrcLS 
3 An officer of a pooi-law distiict having the 
cliaige of passing on paupers to then own parish 
01 union 

x8x8 Ald Wood in Pari Debates 1010 There was a 
penalty of ;^ao upon the pass-master who suffered vagrants 
to escape, 2887 Ribton-Iurner Vagrants ft Vagrancy x 
241 The Pass blaster for the City of London. 
tPassoek. Obs. rare Albo7pesflook [Cf 
pess ‘a hassock to kneel on at chuich’ (Foiby), 
also hassock.'i ? = Hassock Cf Bass sb*^ 2, 
x68o in Glasscock St Mtchael*s,Bp Stoi i/oi d {x^^ 
79 Pd for passockb for the church 2687 Ibid, Payd foi two 
Pessocks for the Pullpett and Dcske 

Passo-porto, obs form of Passport, q v. 

' Passover (pa’s^^voi). [f. verbal phrase pass 
over, see Pass v. 67 e.] 

I. 1 . The name of a Jewish feast, held on the 
evening of the fourteenth day of the (fiist) month 
Nisaii, commemorative of the ‘ passing ovei * of 
the houses of the Israelites whose door-pobts were 
marked with the blood of a lamb, when the 
Egyptians were smitten with the death of their 
firstborn. Extended to include the seven following 
days, the whole making the ‘ days of unleavened 
bread' {Exod xii 8) 

*S?o Tindale. Exed xu, 21 And ye shall eate it in haste, 
for It IS the Lordes passeouer 2535 Cuverdale Exod xu 
43 This IS the manei of the kepynge of Passeouer. 2663 
Gurnall Chr in Arm verse 19. iv 9 4 (1679) 495/x Baptism 
IS clearer than Circumcision, Lords Supper than Pa.ssover 
1797 Encycl Brit, (ed 3) XIV, 17/2 The modern Jews 
observe m general the same ceremonies that were practised 
by their ancestors, in the celebration of the passover 2840 
Penny Cycl, XVII. 304 Passover .also called the feast of 
unleavened bread, 
b transf, 

2736 Ayliffb Parergon 236 Thus the Lord’s Passover, 
which we commonly call Easter, was order’d by the Canon- 
Law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday, otherwise 
stiled the Lord’s-Day, 

2 Contextually^ The Umb sacrificed at the 
Passover, the Paschal lamb* b. fig. Applied to 
Christ, of wliom the Paschal lamb was regard^ 
as typical (i Cor, v. 7). 

xS3p Tindale Exod xil 22 Chouse out and take to euery 
howholde a shepe, and kyll passeouer.^ Bible (Great) 
* For Christ oure passeouer is mmred vp for vs. 

2582 R. GoAOBin Confer, in, fi5fii)X j b, ITie Pascal! lambe 
IS called the passeouer. a z68o Charnock Christ our Pass- 
oy^ Wks. (1849) 266 The lamb was called the passover. 
X he sign for the thing signified. 
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3 . aiirtb , as passover-bread^ •cake^ lamb^ offering, 

i54i Brinklo\^ Lament i6 The passeouer larabe was 
a sygne, a token, and areraembraunce x6xi Bible e Chrou 
XXXV 7 losiah gaue to the people, of the flocke, larabes and 
kiddes, all for the Passeouer offerings 1858 Simmonds JD/ct 
Troife, Passover b) ead^ Passovcr’Caket a thm unleavened 
cake, used among the Jews at the festival of the Passover, 
II (pa*Si<f« v3j). In general senses from the 
verbal phr pass ovdk (Pass v, 67). 

4 . A passing or going over ; a passing from this 
world to the next , a going over from one religion 
to another 

a i66a Hcylin Laud (1668) 530 On the Evening before his 
[Laud’s] Passover, the mght before the dismal Combate 
betwixt him and Death 1889 S T Bales 5 / Lef nard I 
35 When he made hts passover, that is when he was con- 
verted from Judaism to Christianity. 

6. Sc. An act of passing over something, or 
something passed over, in speech or writing; an 
mtciitional omission 

x8za Scott xiv, I wish to Heaven I was mair worthy 

of the name , but let that be a pass-ovei 1830 Galt Lawns 
T, 1 1. (1849) 4 A passage in my history that should not be 
a passoven 1833 Eraser’s Oct 396, 1 could master 
the teiilh chapter of Kehemiali, without making above a 
dozen pass overs 

Fass-parole, variant of Passe-pabolb. 
Passport (pasipoit), Pol ms: 6 passe-, 

paasporte, (pase-, paspoiirte), (5-7 paaseport, 
pasporte, (crmt 6 paspote, pastport, 7 passe- 
board), 6-8 pasport, 6- passport, (7 pass port, 
7-8 pass-port). j8 7 pasao-porto. [a. ¥, passe- 
pat ( (15 th c. ill Littre) = It passapariOf f, passe j 
passa, of passer^ passare (sec Passe-) 
po}to^ Pout, seapoit] 

1 1 . Authorization to pass from a port or leave 
a country, or to enter or pass through a counliy. 
Letters of passport, a letter or document giving 
such aulhoiizalion, sense 2. Obs 
?cz5oo Cov, Chr Plays (E E.T S) 83/670 Youre 
pase-porle for a C deyis Here schall you. haue of clere com- 
mand, Owre reme to labur any weyis, 1521 Dk Albany in 
Ellis Ortg Lett Ser m 1 , 287 Send me lettres of posse- 

poit for my said secretane. tr Pol, Perg Eng Htsi, 

(Camden No 36) 276 His sowldiers, covenauntinge with the 
Normans for fiee paspoite 1555 Eden Decades 237 To 
cary iheym [clones] fiome ihense into other legions, they 
paye for pasporte xviii fanans the bahar. 1583 in Tolstoy 
isi 40 Vrs Inietc Eng, iyRnss, (1875) 266 [He] sent certcin 
his folkes owte of our countrey without our princelie know 
ledge or lycence, and without pasport letters x6o6 in Ca^t 
Smith's Wks, (Alb ) lutiod 37 Suffer no man to letuin 
but by pasport from the Piesufent and Counsel 

2 A formal document authorizing a person to 
pass out of or into a country or state, or to pass 
through a foreign country ; m the latter case ong. 
= safe-conduct, and granted usually with defined 
limitations of destination, time, and purpose ; but 
gradually extended in use, until it now means 
A document issued by competent authority, gianting 
permission to the peison specified m it to travel, 
and authenticating Ins rifjht to protection. 

1546 Earl or Surrey in EUw Ong, Lett Ser. iii III 286 
Now tlier resteth nothing to be don, but then paspoiute and 
redy dispatch fiom you a 1348 Hall Ckiv/t , Edw [V 
227 b, Aduisinge the Frenche kyng to send to him un 
HerauU, to fctchc a saue conduyte & pasport 1351 1 Wil- 
son Logike (1567) 43 In lime of warre it is euill trauaihng 
without a passepoit [1380 pasport] XS73"®® 

P 172 A Passpoi t, or safe conduct to passe 1633 I STArroRO 
Pac llib I viu (1821) iixTogiaunt mee your passepoit 
and Safe-conduct thro^h .ill your Garrisons. xSssDicges 
Compl, Amba^s 326 The Loid Levingston de^reth most 
earnestly to have a passport to pass through England i66< 
Evelyn Dia:^ 24 Apr , I was commanded to go with 
him to the Bfolland Ambassadorj where he was to stay 
for his passpoi t, 17*7-4* Chambers Cyct,, Pass-Aorty 
a licence, 01 letter from a piince, or goveinor, gianting 
liberty and safe-conduct to travel, enter, and go out 
of his territories, freely and without molestation, I he 
pass-port IS, propeily, given to friends, and the safe-conduct 
to enemies Penny Cyct XVII. 304/2 Pass^otf a. 

E riiited permission signed by the seaetary of state of the 
ome department of a country, which allows a subject of 
that country to leave it and go abioad. When he has ob- 
tained this, the bearer must have his passport signed by the 
minister or agent of the state to which he intends to proceed, 

, . Su^ a document states the name, surname, age, and pio- 
fession of the bearer, and serves as a voucher of his character 
and nation, , The system of passports has become much 
more rigid and vexatious durine the last half century The 
only avilised countries in which passports ore not required 
are the British Islands and the United States of North 
America *84* Brandb Dect Set , etc s v , In Fiance, 
and in many continental countries, home passports aie 
necessary for the n ative travel ler 1845 Ford Handbk S^tain 
I 7 The French, during their intrusive occupation of Spain, 
introduced the severe machinery of police and passports 
f b, A permit for discharged inmates of a 
hospital, soldiers, paupers, etc. to proceed lo a 
specified destination, and (often) to ask alms on 

the way. Obs, . 

1348 Act 2 * 3 Edw K/, c 2 § 10 No Captain -diall give 
to any of his Soldiers, any Licence or Pfswrts to de^t 
fromiiis Service i3S» »« Vice's Anai (*888) App^ 
308 At their departure[as^^],to 
Jorte Ihd, 336 [Form of) A pa^eport to be df luered to 
the Poore [to pass them to their place of nativity] 1574 
N, * 0, oth Ser, (1903) XII 414/2 To a pore man haviM a 
paspote togototheCyUeof Bathe, vj‘‘ x^i^NotUfighamRec, 


*581 ttJ sodyora havyng a pasport to pase frome Oxford 
to New Castyll 1591 Spenser bf Hubberdx^ Ere wefarther 
passe I will devise A pasport for us both in fittest wize, And 
by the names of Souldiers us pi otect '1 hat now is thought 
a civde begging sect. 1397 istPt Return/r Parnass x, i 
184 Thou inigh[t]st betake tbyselfe in forma pauperis to 
a boxe and a passporte 1601 Cornwallis Ess, (1632) v, 
Counterfaits [which], begge under the Passe-port of Love, 
c. tramf. (Seequots) 

1696 Brookhouse Temple Open, 2 These Maiks confirm 
and ratifie their Claim, and give themajPAr.xc poiioto enter 
into the Millennium, which is the promised Land of the 
Chiistians. 1717 LXoy M W. Moni acuZcL to Pope 12 Feb , 
lliey aie heirs-general to all the money of the laity, for 
which, in leturn, they give them formal passports, sunned 
and sealed for heaven 1796 Morse A met Geog, II 79 
(Russian funeral) The priest pioduces a ticket, signed by the 
bishop and another cleigyroan,as the deceased’s passport to 
heaven 1839 E D. Clarkf Trao Russia 36/1 Tlus is 
what all you foieigners call the passport , and you relate, in 
books of travels, that we believe no soul can go to Heaven 
without It It IS nothing more than a declaration, or certifi- 
cate, concerning the death of the deceased 
3 Naval, A document granted lo a neutral 
mei chant-vessel, esp. in time of war, by a power 
at peace with the state to which it belongs, 
authorizing it to proceed without molestation m 
certain waters , a sea-letter 
1581 L Alderscy m Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 183 Our captaines 
pasport and the gift of 100 chekins discharged all, x6^ Ord 
Veclar, Lotds ^ Comm 20 Oct 3 Other Vessels, not 
having on board them a Paspoit or Licence fiom the Com- 
missioncis of the Admiralty *798 Nllson 25 Oct m 
Nicolas Disp, (184s) in 158 You will grant Passports for 
all Vessels which the Inhabitants may wish to send to Sicily. 

Etuycl, Bnt (ed 7) XVII xiz PcK%pori^Qx Pass, .is 
also a pel mission granted by any state to navigate some 
particular sea, without hindrance or molestation. 1867 m 
Smyth Sailor's Word bk 

4 . A licence to import or export dutiable goods 
without paying the usual duties, or contraband 
goods on payment of the duties. 

1713 Lond Gaz No, 3344/2 The Pass-port granted to the 
Prusbian Minister for sending from this Clountry 14225 
Cannon Balls. X727-4X Chambers Cycl s v , Passport , 
a licence granted by a prince for the importing, or exporting 
merchandizes, &c without paying the duties Pass-port is 
also a licence obtained for the importing or exporting of 
I meichandizesdeemcdcontrabandjanddeclaiedbuchbytauifs. 

5. fig, a. An authonzation or permission to pass 
OL^o anywheie ; f a dismissal {pbs ) 

15 m Rel Ant I 230 Kepe bym as longe as he cann 
lyve, And at hys ende hys paseport geve 1579 Sfensfr 
iihepiu Lai Epil 7 Goe lyttle (jalender, thou hast a free 
passe^orte c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps lxxii vi, With- 
out hib praise No nights, no daies Shall pa&port have lo 
go 1631 CeUstma xviii 182, I will gi\e him his passe- 
poit, I wariant you, unlesse hee betake him to his neeles, 
and runne away from me 1634 W Wood New Eng, 
Prosp, (1865) 108 This little Pappouse travells about with 
his bare footed mother to paddle in the Icie Claiiunbankes 
after three or foure dayes of age have sealed lus passeboaid 
and Ins mothers recovene i^x J. Wii son Beipkegor v m, 

I made hts passport for t’other world about fout years since. 
1706 Baynard in Sii J Floyer Hot ^ Cold Bath 11 318 She 
told me that she was in a dying condition, and . 1 wished her 
a comfortable passport to the other World 1831 Lvttom 
GodoipJan ui, Give me free passpoit hereafter to come and 
go as I list 1837 Southey Wks I p xxx, The approbation 
of the revieweis served as a passport for the poem to 
Amenca 1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 47 The Phoenicians, 
true to then general policy .to trade with those countries 
only wheie tiade was its own passport and its own security 

b That winch gives the nght or pnvilege of 
entry into some society, state, or spheie of action ; 
a warrant of admission. 

i38r Sidney Poeirte{kPati 22 Neyther Phylosopher 
nor Historiographer, coulde .haue entred into the gates of 
populer ludgements, if they had not taken a great pasport 
of Poetry. avjonDvissm Deaih of Anynias His pass- 
port IS ms innocence and grace, 17x5 South Senn (1727) 
IV. vm. 339 Without a Passport fiom the Judgment, it 
[Religion] will never gain a full and free Admittance into the 
Affections. i8a6 Disraeli Vw Grey i. vn, In England 
personal distinction is the only passport to the society of 
the great. 1827 IjirtcxiPeUtam xlvi, If you arerich enough 
to afford it, theie is no passport to fame like eccentricity 
1883 S C Hall Retrospect I. 185 The man to whom in- 
tellectual ability was the surest passport for attention 

0 A certificate intended to intioduce, or secuie 
admission , a voucher. 

1378 WiicrsTONE Promos ^ Cassandra i lu Bijb, La, 
Thou shalt haue a Paspoite Ros Yea, but after what 
soite? La AVhy, that thou wait my man. 1596 Nasiie 
Saffron Walden 5 For a more ratefied pasport that I h aue 
1 ead It an d digested it, this title itbeareih x6ox Siiaks A Its 
Wellm 11 58 Looke on hisLetler Madam, here’s my Pasport. 
1676 Towerson Decalogue 124 Looking ^on their images 
as fit passports of his worship, 1737 Foote Author ir 
Wks 1799 1 153 What apology can you make me, who 
was your passpoi t, your security ? 1875 F orthum M ajohea 
V 50 A few of tliese forgeries have found their way into 
public museums under a false passport. 

fd. Authorization (/a efd something). Obs, 

XS97 \si Pt, Return fr, Parnass, ir 1 783 When ragged 
pedants have there pasports sealde To whip foade wagges 
foi all there knaverie. 1603 Chapman All FoolsD^^ , Plays 
1873 I iji Least by others stealth it be unprest, Without 
my pasport, patcht with others wit , , , 

6 . attnh. and Comb,, as passport clerk, letter 

(see i) i passport port, a port for the entrance of 
which by foreigners a passport is required ; fposs- 
port-makor amaker of ‘passports’ to 

another world, a halter-maker. 


1788 Lend Mag 136 The gentleman .was a very eminent 
passport or halter^maker, K862 F. A Trollope Marieiia 
I. II 32 Drawn with an accuracy which might move the 
envy of a passport clerk 1898 Wesim Gas 12 May 2/2 
Talien-Wan has now been at diffeient times 1 A fiee port. 
2 An open port 3, A treaty port. 4 A pnsspoit port, 

f Pa*ss-po rt, Ohs,rare^^ [?f. Pass- -1- 
PoBT sb 1 ] A port by which to pass, an outlet. 

1676 Grew Anat, Leaves iv § 2 The Skins, of at least 
many Plants, are formed with several Oufices or Pass-ports 

Fa’ssport^ v, [f. Passpokt sb ij ttans. To 
furnish (or trouble) with a passport. 

1824 Blackw, Mag XV 473 Parched, passported, .. 
plundered, starved, and stench ed, for 1200 miles. 1^3 G. W. 
Cable Creoles of Louisiana xii 81 Their ships must be 
passported 

Fa'ssportless, a [f as prec. -h-iESS ] With- 
out a passport, unprovided with a passport 
1395 Chapman Ozmfs Banquet ^Sence Ded , Wandering 
like passporlless men. 1877 D. M Wallace Russia xxix 
481 Kegardingfugitives ot passponless wanderers in general 
Pass-time, obs form of Pastime. 

Passulate (pse^sirflel:), a raie^^, [f. med. 
or mod L passulattes for It. passolalo dried (as 
raisins) in tiie sun, f. passola, passola uva dried 
grape, raisin, f. L uva passa raism. see Pass jd. 3 ] 
(See quot 1857 ) Passulate (pDe'si/^l^'t) v, 
t?'aiis,, to make into raisins, to dry (grapes); 
Passula'tion, the diying of grapes into raisms. 

1837 Mayne Expos Lex,, Passulaius, applied to certain 
medianes of which raisins formed the chief ingredient 
passulate i8|73 Thudiciium Cantor Lect Wtnes 20/1 
Grapes which had been strongly passulated in the sun 1884 
— Alcoholic Brinks 14 Tliese grapes, have the peculiar 
faculty of beconiiiig very sweet without passulation, or 
shrivelling to laisins. 

Ij Fassns (pm i-z?s) [L passns step, pace ; in 
med L , passage of a book, etc.] A section, division, 
or canto of a story or poem, (Used m reference 
to mediaeval woiks m which it was used as Latin.) 
Cf Pace 1 12, Pass sb 1 2. 

[AX400-50 Alexander p. 7 Secundus passus Alexandn 
a 1400 Langtands P PI C 1 $ (MS Cott Vesp B xvi ) 
Hic incipit secundus passus de uisione Willelmi de petro 
plouhman] 1373 Lanliiam Let (1871) 42 At this, the 
minstrel! mad e a paua & a curtezy, for Pf win s passus 1885 
hwi&KT; Langlands P PI G&a. Pref p xi, MS Rawl Poet 
137 contained a complete copy of the A-te\t, and pieserved 
the whole of Passus XII lotd, p xv, Pi efixed to the N otes 
on each Fassus of the C-text is a Scheme of Contents 

Pasavolant, obs. foim of Passe-volant, 
Password (pa'Si wx^id). [f. Pass sb , 2 + Wobd 
sb,"] A woid authorizing the utterer lo pass, a 
word appointed as a token to dislinguisb friends 
fiom enemies , esp Mil, a parole, a watchword. 

^18x7 Hogg Tales ^ Sketches I 293 The other retaliated 
the blame on the wounded youth, for bis temen^ in coming 
Without the pass word. 1835 Macaulay Htsi, Eig. xv III 
555 Fetguson longed to be again the president of societies 
where none could enter without a pass-word 1862 Sala 
Seven Sons IT vjii 206 [He] gave the pass-word to the 
sentinel, and was admitted. 

b. fig s= Watchword ; secret of admittance. 
Backwoods of Canada 127 My pass-words are ‘Hope 1 
Resolution 1 and Perseverance I * x^o ‘ R Boldbewood ’ 
ColontdL Reformer (1891) 142 That fiesh, unspoded, girlish 
heart to which he alone had the password 

tPasswort, Obs s^Palsywobt, the Cowslip. 

1671 8 yiim^Etymol Boian ,Passfworis, Floies Piimulae 
verih, contr a Pal&y-woits (1 e ) Paralyseos 
Possyble, obs. form of Passable, Passible 
Fassy-measure : see Passbmbastjbe 
Fassyngere, obs. form of Passengbk. 
Fassyng Sunday, corrupt f Passion Sondat. 
Fast(pust),;7 >// a andjA Forms* a. 3-9 passed, 
(4 y-7 6 -Id, -yd, 1-, 5 Sc, passit, ? pass’d) , B 
3- past, (4-6 paste). [Pa. pple of Pass v : 
cf, ¥, passe, Ij.praBtenlus'l A ppl a 

I I Predicatively aftei be • Gone by 111 time , 
elapsed; done with; over. (L prxlenlus) 

This was really the perfect tense of resultant condition, 
^cf Pass v 13), formed, as in other vbs, of motion, with be 
instead of have . cf he rr come, he ts gone, the sun was 
risen, Babylon is fallen Also past and gone 
13 “*1388 [see Pass v 13) 1377 Langl P PI, B xvni 133 
Sith Jjis barn was bore ben xxx‘> wynter passed 1387 
Trevisa Htgden VIII 59 When |ie gere were 1 passed 
he sent to Rome. ^1400 Desti Troy 10x33 When paste 
was the pes, parties were gedut £1430 Syr Tryam 799 
The ny^t was paste, the day was come 1526 Tinoale Rom, 
111 25 He forgeveth the synnes thatt are passed brnspr 
passhed] 1592 Shaks Fen ^ Ad 380 My day's delight is 
past, my horse is gone. x6zx Bible i Sam, xv. 32 Agag 
said, Surely the bitternesse of death is past 1784 Cowper 
Task I 639 The dream is past; and thou hast fonnd again 
Thy homestall thatched with leaves. 1842 Tennyson 
Viston of Sm iv 69 What I the Bower of life 1$ past 

II aflrtb, (orig, after its sb.) 

2 That IS gone, passed away, bygone ; elapsed 
(of time); belonging to or having existed or 
occuned in former days, or before the time current, 

« X340 Ayeni, 59 On is preterit, bet is to zigge; oE 
hinge ypased. 13!^^ T. Usk Test Lave i Prol (Skeat) 

I 77 Al the vaineglory that the passed Emperours, Princes, 
or Kinges hadden. X390 Gower Canf I 5 Long tyme m 
olde dales passed X4 . Voc tn Wr -Wulckei 604/43 Erae- 
tertius, , .ypassyd. c *400 tr, Secreia Secret , Gov Lordsh, 
63 Repent > e noght of huiges passyd 1368 Graf ton Chron 

II 76X Things passed cannot Im called agayne. 167B Walton 
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Life Sandirson S3 This Relation of my pass’d thoughts 
1^1 CowFCR Truth 256 While danger passed is turned to 
present joy. axBzi Keats In a drear mgJited December 
til. But vere there ever any Wnthed not at passed joy ? 

P 13 Cursor M 12125 Noght allan J^e fame past [MS, F 
pastel Bot elles hu lang pi life sal last, a 1450 Cov, Mysi 
%iii (Shaks. Soc ) 70 Fro perellys past, preseiitj and futuie 
1585 T Washington tr NtcJtolay's Voy 1 viii 8 b, [Ihe 
city] in times paste was by the Empeiours of Rome honoured 
x6ii Shaks T , 111 ii. 34 My past life Hath been 

as continent, as chaste, as tiue, As 1 am now vuhappy 
xdaa Webster Duchess Malfi in 11, Past sorrows, let us 
moderately lament them 1781 Cowper TruVi 401 Past 
indiscretion is a venial crime 1875 Jowett Plate III. 266 
A narration of events, either past, present, or to come 

3. Gone by immediately before the present time ; 
just passed. Oftea strengthened by Last, q. y. 
(B. 2 b). 

a. Following words expressing a space of lime, 
and indicating a date removed by this space . 
Passed away, gone by, bygone, agone, ago. 

a 1300 Cursor M 6716 If his lauerd kneu [j^e ox] Icene o 
horn Thie dais passed [Gbtt pascid] jjar he-forn [1377 
Lamgl. P, pi, B. Prol 189 , 1 heide my sire seyn is seuene 
jere ypassed, ])ere [etc.] ] 1393 litd, C xvn 368 As ich tolde 
pe wiin tonge a lytel tyrae passed 1444 Polls of Parlt V. 
1 17/2 As thay used to bye hem a x\ or xxx yere past. 157* 
J, Jones Bailies of BcUh i 2 More then two thouoande 
yeares passecL 1633 Sclatcr P'un Senn, 25 Sept Ep 
Ded , Above twenty years last past you erected, and ever 
since continued, at your own pioper cost, an Arabick 
Lecture 1670 Walton Lwes in 156 About forty years 
past 1747 menu Nutrebian Crt I, lyo Some time past 
Bystander 133 Some numbers past it was announced in 
this publication, that [etc ] 1830 Pusey Hist, Eng n 135 
Accoiding to a plan prescribed a hundred or more years past. 

b. with for « during the space just gone by 
1732 Berkeley AlaPhr, i. § i For several months past, 

I have enjoyed such liberty X756 Amory Buncle (1770) II 
164 He has been for a year and a half last past in Italy, 
1803 Med, yrnl, X 212 Drier . than it has been for some 
years past. G Moore Esther IVateis 179 Esther ad- 

mitted that she had for some time past neglected her religion, 

c. Following a date of month or week == 
piecednig this, last Cf Last B. 2 b. 

14XX Rolls of Pai It HI 650/1 The Saterday neghst after 
the fest of Semt Michael last passed c 1473 Pat ienay 6182 
The tewisday passed Afoi ne penticost, 'ihe yere A thousand 
four hundred & seuyn wend 1383 Stockcr Ctv, IPartes 
Lffine C i, 36 The fifth of Apiill the yeere last past i6e6 
C Potter tr Sarpt’s Hist Quarrels 37 In the Moneth 
of May last past. 

d. elhpt Of the past month, last month, tiUivio, 
17x1 Lend Gaz No 4893/2 Our Letters of the Thirty-first 

past bring an Account 1731 Warburton in Lett, w 
Hurd [iSag) 93 , 1 have yours of the 28th past to acknow- 
ledge, 1766 Chesterf, Lett (1774) IV 246, I leceived 
yesterday your letter of the 30*^ past 

e. generally. Of time or order: That has just 
passed, bygone, foregoing, preceding, (Usually 
preceding its sb ) 

vs llm last examynacionne* ^588 ^arkc tr ^ Menebzds 
Hist, China 176 Of whom wee made mention in the 
Chapter past 1665 Boyle Occas, Reft ^ Disc Occ, Med iv, 
v, If you should imagine, that in tlie passed discourse I 
have [etc.]. 1803 Edwin I xv. 241 On the past day Adelfiid 
had departed into Dein 1902 Westm Gaz 24 Feb 
X2/1 Famous in the religious history of the past century 

4 Of or relating to bygone timej in Grammar ^ 
Expiessing past action or state, pieteiite, as in 
petst terngj past participle. 

Past imperfect see Imperfect A 3 and B Past perfect 
=Fluf£rfect. Past tenses^ applied to the aorist, imper- 
fect, perfect or preterite, and pluperfect tenses 
X530 Palsgr, Introd 32 The tnre generall distinctions of 
tyme, present, parfytly past, and to come c xCao A Hume 
Bnt longue (1870) 31 Tyme is an affection of the veib 
noating the diffeiences of tyme, and is either present, past, or 
to cumm. Tyme passing befoer, quhilk we cal imperfectlie 
past . I was writing, oi did wryte, 1772 Pbiesiley Dtst 
Rehg (1782) H 113 There is nothing past or future in his 
ideas. x8i3 Examiner vz Apr 230/a Mine, alas 1 has long 
ago been aU of it, in the past tense. 1823 Byron Juan xiii 
xl, The past tense, The dieary ^Fmnms* ot all thing>> human 
1839 Penny CycL XIII 314/t The past-impeifect and aoiist 
ten*)e& of the Greek veih 1889 Academy 23 Nov. 343 The 
form ‘ sciipsi the traditional ‘past peifect ’, was now called 
* mesent peifect ' sciipseiam ’ was called past-perfect, 

0. In the usage of various societies , Having 
served one’s term of office. Cf Past-Mastbr, 

B. sb, [elliptical uses of A.] 

1. The past. The time that has gone by; all 
lime before the present} bygone limes or days 
collectively, past time. 

1390 Spenser P Q j. 111 30 She speakes no more Of past . 
true is, that time love hath no powre To looken hacke. 
«:x6oo Shaks. Sonu, cxxiii, Not wondering at the present 
and the past 173a Pope Ess Maniu 52 Then see how little 
the remaining bum, Which serv’d the past, and must the 
times to come. 183a Tennyson Love then thy Land 2 Love 
thou thy land, with love far-brought From out the storied 
Past, and used Within the Present. X871 Smiles Charac. 
VII (1876) 201 Men of a compaiatively remote past, 
b That which was done or happened in the past. 
r66s G. Thomson {idle) Loimotomia j or the Past Anato- 
mized. x8n W. R. Spencer Poems 7 Oh, Mother I past is 
pastl ’us o’er. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 18 No re- 
pentance on earth can undo the past, 

2. A past life, career, or history; a stage that one 
has passed through ; esp, in piegnaiit sense, a past 
life over which a veil is drawn. 

1836 J H. Newman Par, Serm, (1837) HI x\ii 366 Is it 


never maintained, that a Christian Minister is off his past ? 
1853 Trench Eng, Past ^ Pr i (1870) 6 Why we should 
occupy oui selves with the past of our language. 1876 Ouida 
Winter City y 86 In leal tiuthawoman is easier to manage 
who has had a past 1890 R Kipling in Coniernp Rev 
JuljT 28 The Lords of Life and Death would never allow 
Charlie Mears to speak with full knowledge of his pasts. 

3 Gtant {elhpt ) =! I^ast tense • see A 4 
1783 Blair Rhet (1812) I ix. 187 An aonst, or indefinite 
past 1843 Stoddart m Ettcycl Metrop (1847) 1 . 57/1 The 
present itnpei feet implies something of the past, and some- 
thing of the future. 

C. aitnb, and Comb (from A), as past-profit a,^ 
concerning past profits ; past-time a , belonging 
to a bygone time, ancient, anlique, old-fashionedv 
1889 H ISSEY Tour in Phaeton Sg These past-time inns . 
how they delight the eye of the nineteenth centuiy traveller 
1899 Westm Gaz, 15 Mai 6/1 There will be no valuation or 
past piofit statement 

Past (past), ptep, and adv. Also 4 ipassed, 
4-6 passed, passit, [The jirepositional use 
appeals to have aiisen out of the peifect tenses of 
Pass formed with he instead of have in the 
statement of resultant condition (see prec ); he was 
illoglcally used even when the vb. was tiansitive, 
as in the following examples : 

CX303 St Cristoph, %z\xiE E P (i860) 61 )?o he I)e croice 
Ipassed was, he tournde aje to be dene 1387 Trivi&a 
Higden (Rolls) VII 487 Whaniie pey were unne|>es i-passed 
A reden [v 1, reedy] marys. cx^oo St Aleaius (Laud 622) 
283 pe Cee of grece he passed is c 1430 Syr Tryam 61 
Now ys the kyiig passyd the see. C1460 'lowniley Myst 

X i68, I am old passed I am all picuay play x6oo Aur 
Abbot Exp, yonah 273 lonas was passed the pikes, and now 
enteiing upon a victory, when [etc.]. 

In tliese we can substitute for t~passedj passed, or 
pasi,^ the prep beyond (as expressing the lesult of 
passing) ; whence it was natural to treat past as — 

‘ beyond’ in other contexts ] 

A prep 1. Beyond m time (as the result of 
passing) , after ; beyond the age for or time of. 
AX300 Cwsor M , 10070 (Cott) Of barns [Gdit child] 
er we passed pe pass [Trtn [We] aie past tyme childe to 
welde] c 1386 Chaucer Enat^s T , 176 The day is short 
and It is passed pi vine. CX391 — Asirol ii §3 It was 
passed 8 of the cloklce the space of s degrees. X432-50 tr 
Higden (Rolls) VI 343 Noon of theym lyvede passede oon 
yeie, 1509 Hawts Pleas xxvii (Percy Soc ) 119, I 
thought me past al chyldly ygnoraunce 1326 Tindale Heb, 

XI II Sara was delivered of a childe when she was past 
s X573-B0 Baret Alv P 162 Old houndes past hunting 

Ibid 177 A disease Past the worst X613 Purciias Pit-' 
grimage 119 When it was halfe an home past the sixt 
houre 1655 Folli u Ch. Hist, x iv. § 15 Children not yet 
come to, and old men past, helping of themselves. 1709 
Hearne Collect (OH S ) II 309 After he was past the Age 
of one hundred Yeais 1760-72 H Brookf Pool ofQual, 
(£809) 111 68 This hoise is quite passed mark of mouth 
1883 Truth 28 May 833/2 Dancing was kept up till past two. 
Mod The time is half past three. 

b In stating age past sometimes follows Cf. 
P VST ppl a 3 c. 

1676 Load. Gaz No 1153/4 A light giay Gelding five 
yeais old past X720 Ibid, No. 5898/9 Lost . , , a black Mare, 
aged thiee Years past 

c. elltpU Beyond the age of (so many years). 
X360 Daus tr Smdands Comm 33 The Emperour beyng 
now past one and twenty yeies of Age 17x8 Entertainer 
No. ao 132 Augustus injom'd Marriage to all past 25 Years 
of Age 1767 warborton m Lett w Hutd (1809) 406 His 
being able, at past eighty, to perfoi m tins expedition on foot 
1838 LvTroK Alice 1. 1, The elder lady, the guest of her com- 
panion, was past seventy 

t d. Of time measuied backwards ! Going back 
beyond, of older date than Cf. BetonB prep, 5 . 

137s Reg, Privy Council Scot Ser i, II 472 [This] hes 
bene in use within the said Burgh past memor of man 

2. Beyond in place (as the lesult of passing) , 
further on than ; at or on the firthei side of. 

Past slghi^ (gone) out of or beyond the leach of sight. 
c X303-X430 [see above m Etymology] 1323 Ld Beknlks 
Pioiss 1 , 154 When he was past the lyver, he thanked God 
XS94 Shaks Rich, II v m 345 My Lord, the Enemy ib 
past the Marsh, 16x1 Bible Num, xxi 22 Until we be 
[R P have] past thy holders 1613 Chapman Odyss, v 459 
She again Fum’d to a cormorant, dived, past sight, the 
main Mod He lives in the fiist house past the coiner. 
[1870 W Morris Earthly Par, Prol (18901 6/2 When we are 
passed the Fiench and English btiait ] 
b. Of motion . By (in passing). To go past, to 
pass, go by ; so to flow, nde, run, huny, eXz, past 
(a person or place). 

2342 Udall Erasm, ApopJu 137 He . behelde hir after that 
she was con past hym, x8o8 Scott Marnu lu. xu, He drew 
his mantle pas t his face, 18x8 Shelley Rev, Islam in xxxiv, 
As past the pebbly beach the boat did flee 1836 Marryat 
japhet vii, Crowds of people were running past our shop. 
1863 Mrs Olipuant Salem Ch, xv. 256 He pushed in past 
the pails. a r 

3. Beyond the reach, range, or compass of ; not 
within the scope or reach of ; incapable of chielly 
with nouns of action or mental state. Sometimes 
with some notion of time: « No longer capable of, 
or within the scope or reach of. 

In more or less permanent combinations with various sbs , 
many of which survive in liteiature, chiefly as Shaksperian 
or Biblical echoes, as hehef compare, comprehension, 
{all) cure (cf Cure sb, 6 b), doubt, endurance, flndmg out, 
grace, hope, mending, guesiion, recovery, redress, lemedy, 
samiig, shame, etc. Othtrs have become colloquial, as Past 
Praying for, etc, (See Beyond /; ep 5, 6 ) 


1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II. 55 Some ar so past 
shame m theyr langage So fowle and lothly, that [etc ] 
1326 Tindale Eph iv 19 Beynge past repentaunce [1611 
past feeling] 1S34 — Rom, xi 33 How vnserchable are his 
ludgementes and his wayes past findyng out 1360 Daus 
tr. hleidands Comm 5 I est in proces of tyme it be paste 
lemedy 1390 Shals Mtds Jy iv, 1 211 , 1 had a dteame, 
past the wit of man, to say, what dreame it was 1303 — 
Rich II, II 111 171 Things past ledresse, aie now with me 
past care. 1396 — 1 Hen, IV, xi iv 211 Nay, that’s past 
praying for; I liave peppei’d two of them. 1399 Q Eliz 
Let to Essex 14 Sept in Moryson Itin ii (1617) 41 It is to 
Us past comprehension c Shaks Isonn cxxix. Past 
reason hunted, and no sooner had, Past reason hated 1607 
Middleton Mich, Teim, iL 111 384 Nay, ’us done now, past 
mending, a x66z Fuller Wot thes (1840} III 494 It is past 
my power to compromise a difference betwixt two so great 
persons 1708 Swirr Death Partridge Wks *755 II 1. 258 
Yesteiday woid was brought me, that he was past hopes. 
1782 Cowper Mutual Porbearance 25 Well, I protest 'tis 
post all bearing 1827 Carlyle Germ Rom, II 289 He 
now saw nothing past common a X90X Besant live rears' 
Tryst, etc (1902) 129 *I cannot help your face’, said ihc 
herb-woman ; ‘ that is past iny skill ’ 
b. Beyond the ability or power of colloq, 
i6xx Beaum & Fl, King ^ No K hi 1, You aie welcome, 
sir, I think , but if you be not, 'tis past me 'i 0 make you so , 
for 1 am here a stranger Greater than you 1859 G. 
Meredith Juggling Jerry ix, It's past paisons to console us 
fc. Beyond the limits of; without, Obs. or 
arch. Past himself, beside lum«ielf (now dial^, 
1470-85 Malory Arthur y\\ xxi, So he brenned in loue 
that he was past hym self in his reason j6oo W. Watson 
Decacotdon (1602) 132 He was so vexed, lacerated, and 
calumniated .that he became almost past himselfe c x6xz 
Chapman Iliad 11 331 But Jove hath cast My life into 
debates past end iox8 — Hesiod (Hooper) 180 1 hat man, 
put To his fit task^illsee it done past talk With any fellow, 
1870 W. Morris Earthly Par (1890) 156/2 , 1 Am noni&e 
God to give man bliss Past ending 1903 Eng Dial, Diet* 
(Duiham), Past bissel 

f 4. Moie than, above (in number or quantity). 

(Cf also I c.) 

X469 Marc. Paston in Leii II, 385 , 1 have sent to Hary 
Halman and he canne notgette passyd v. orviij. at themo&t 
X470-B5 Malory Arthur iv iv, O'her were foondc but lytel 
past two honderd men slayne a 1333 Ld. Bi rnprs Huon 
IV 7 They, departyd fio Parys without lestynge past one 
nignt in a plase, 1398 B Jonson Bv Man in Hum 1. 111 
MX Faiih I have not past two shillings, or so 1608 Topscll 
Set penis {\t^ 744 T heir ceges are not past so big as pease 
1627 Capt Smith Scamaivs Gt can x 47 They haue it not 
past once m fiue yeeres 1668 Skdley J/«/p. Grurf ii 1 
wks 1722 n. 22 The Portion 1 can give with you does not 
deserve a Man of past half his Fortune, 
fb Above in rank or degree. Ohs, 

X3SX Crowlly Pleas ^ Payne 168 But spent all in 
rayinent past your degree X598 Chapman Blind Beg, 
Alexandria Plays 1873 I. 27 My husband is a Lord, and 
past a Lord 

o Beyond in manner or degree. Now iate. 
Also dial, m negative sentences. 

iri6ii Chapman Iliad i 284 He affects, past nil men, 
height Ibid xv 105 His greatness past all other Gods, 
and that m fortitude, And ev’ry godlike pow r, he reigns 
past all endu’d. 1847 C Brontl J Eyte xxxvi, He set 
store on her past every thing i8jw Btotm aid Rec g Dec 
(E. D D ), Fortunately, past a profusion of soot and water, 
no damage was done. 

B. adv, (absolute use of the prep ; » past the 
speaker, or the person, point, or place spoken of.) 
1. So as to pass or go by ; by, 

1803 WoRDSW Pidehty 32 The sounding bloat. That, if it 
could, would hurry past 1836 Marrvat Japhet iv, We had 
watched her past. 1846 Worcester s.v, bometimes in- 
conectly used for as ‘to go past' x8s5 M Arnold 
Balder Dead 96 Painfully the liinds With goad and shout- 
ing urge their cattle past 1862 Loncf. The Cumberland 
4 The alarum of drums swept past. 1884 W. C Smiiii 
Ktldtosian 43 The tiead of tune as it hastens past. 

2 On one side, aside; as to lay past, to put 
aside or away, to lay by or save up. Sc. and 
north Irel. 

z83o-« Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry (1843) 260 
(E V D.) It IS not to lay them past to rust. 1847 Jml, R 
Agnc Soc VIII 11.377 it IS stacked past until the following 
year Ihd 388 It enables the faimer to store past his crop. 
X89X Blackv) Mag Oct 570 , 1 hed to pit it past in the attic 
x8^ SiEVLNsoN Puddm 111 65 I’m prood to think ye’re 
layiii’ past siller 

C Comb {o( prep, or adv,) a. By 16 - 1 7 th c. 
poets, rarely by prose-wnters, phrases consisting of 
past prep, with object (A 3 ), which predicatively 
are written as two words, were frequently used 
atinb,, and then necessarily hyphened to make 
the syntax clear: thus 'a malady past cuie’, but 
‘ a past-cure malady*. Among suci syntactical com- 
binations are : past-comfort, pasl’cure, past feeling 
(whence pastfeehngness), past-good (whence past- 
good sb.), past-hMping, past-/topmg, past-price , 
past-sofvtng, past-shanu (whence past-shame sb.) ; 
also past-human adj,^ superhuman; past-pro- 
portion sb,, immeasurableness, immensity. Some 
of these have been employed by recent writers, 

ISM Ascham m Lett, Lit Men (Camden) 13 Thei judge 
bashful! men to be rude, and past-shames to be well manerM. 
1333 T, Wilson Rlut, (1567) 107 The extreme wickednes of 
^mepaggood roisters, Arcadia iir.Wks, 1724 

II. 445 Sorrowing not only his own sorrow, but the past- 
comfort sorrow which he foreknew his mother would take, 
1601 Shaks. Alts Well ii. i 124 To prostitute our past-cure 
malladie T 0 empericks. Ibid, iv. ni 158 What a past-sauing 
slaue IS this? z6oa J Davies Mtrum in Modum (1878) 6 



PASTAirCB. 


PASTE. 


Thfe Soule IS such a precious thingi As cost the price 
of past-price deerest bloud. i6o6 Shaks Tr ^ Cr ii ii ag 
Will you with Counters summe The past proportion of his in- 
finite? ifiiA Sylvester Pari VeriuesRoyaU 1257 Iniraortall 
Beauties of past-humane Soules 1631 Chapmak Caesar <$• 
Pompay Flap 1873 III. 143, I be forc’t To helpe my 
Coiintrey, when it forceth me To this past-helping pickle 
1767 S. Paterson Amther Irceu I 33a Enable me to 
rejoice the past-hoping heart 1876 Farrar Marlb Setm. 
Kill 124 The past-f^lingness of a miseiable despair. 

b In vaiioiis nonce-wds (adjs), t^past-pnme^ 
pasMhe-mtddle-age , past-due, overdue ; past- 
gone, bygone, former, late , past-meridian {fig\ 
past one's prime, elderly , paat-ordinar Sc , extia- 
ordinary, exceptional, uncommon, ^ by-ordmar *. 

1896 Ha*pet^s Magr XCIII 158/1, I wrote out the *pnst- 
due subscription bill X784 R. Bagc Baihavt Dmons 1 igg 
When >ou leflect upon your *pastgone occupation 18^ 
G Mercduh Odes Pr llist 14 Like dotage of the *past- 
meridian dame For some bright Sungod adolescent 1^3 
Galt Entail Ixiv, A man 0* *past-oi dinar sense, 1826 — 
Lauds XII, The Doctor is a past ordinar young man 1883 
J. Gri'pnwooo Odd People tn Odd Places x\iv 204 These 
*pabt prune belles of the gaiden 1844 T T Hewlett 
Parsons ^ IV x, A^past the middle-age college bed-makei, 
Pastaique, var, Pastequk Obs., water-melon. 
Pastall, obs. form of Pastel 1. 
t Fa'Stancei Obs, Also 6 pastaunce [app. 
a phonetic repr. of F. passe-temps (m is-iOthc. 
also passeta7iipSf passeiatts^ Godef ), f pam vb. 
imper. (Passe-) + temps time, m It passatempo. 
For the final ~ce^ cf. Tense, in eaily use also tence. 
See also Passe-teiips and ]?astime ] 

Recreation , = Pastime sb. i 
X50X Douglas Pal Hon h 409 Quhat gudlie pastance? 
and quhat mensualie? 15 Sicllton/' Sparowe 1095 To 
haue in remeiiibraunce Her goodly daljaunce, And her 
goodly pastaunce Hen VIII Pastance vitht gude 

companye 1. For ray pastance, hunt, syng, & daunce, my hart 
IS sett 1 Ih^ II, Youthe must haue sum dahance Off good 
or yll, sum pastance 1598 Yonc Dtana i, 1, They haue no 
kind of pastaunce Which you think not to excuse (1873 
Dixon Two Queens II xn iit. 298 Eis fine ballad, ' Pastance 
with good company', rank[s] among the better known.] 
Pastay, obs, form of Pasty sb. 

Paste sb. Also 4-8 past, 5-6 paast, 

6 pa78t(e, 6-7 paist [a. OF. paste (igtli c. in 
Littre), raod.F. ptite « Pr., Sp., Jt pasta -Com. 
Romanic (instanced in L. in a medical sense 
'a small square piece of a medical preparation*, 
Marc. Empir. c 400), generally supposed to be ad. 
Gr. vaaTYj, also pi, iratfrii, iraiJTaf barley porridge, 
sb, uses of vaffTos sprinkled ] 

1 . Cookeiy Flour moistened with water or milk 
and kneaded, dough ; esp (now only) with addition 
of butter, lard, suet, or the like, as used m making 


pastry, etc. 

*377 Langl, P pi B. XIII. 250 panne wolde I be prest.. 
paste {v rr past, paast] for to make, And buxome and busy 
aboute bred and drynke *390 Gowlr Com/ I 294 The 
levein of the bred, Which soui eth all the past c 1430 'J\oo 
Cookery Ms 45 Make fayre past. . and keuere Jun cofyns wuh 
be same past. *5afi Ptlgr^ Per/ de W 1531) 39 b, 


Mixtynge water with floure, & werkynge it in to paste. xsSa 
N T. (Rhem ) i Cor, v 6 A Utle leauen corrupteth the whole 


pasle. x6o3 Shaks. Learn iv 124 Cry to it Nunckle, as 
the Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put 'em 1’ ih’ Pa^e 
aliue. 1769 Mrs Rafpalo Eng Ilouselpr (1778) 144 To 
make cribp Paste for Tans. i 838 Mrs Honseh 

Managem § 1676 Common Pasle for Family Use 14 lb. 
of floui, i lb, of butter, rather more than ^ pint of water 

b. Name for various sweet confections of doughy 
consistence, f Paste royals a confection of sugar 
and spices : see quot 1676. 

*389-90 ^ 

pastreall 

A half pounde of past ^ ^ „ 

449 Preserues, . lellieb, . . marmelats, pasts, comfits, of all 
sorts. 1653 w I I'rue Genilew Delight 53 To make 
Paste royal in Sauces. Take Sugar four ounces, very 
finely beaten and searced, and put into it an ounce of 
Cinnamon and Ginger, and a gram of Musk, and so beat it 
into paste, with a little Gum Dragon. 166a Stat, Jrel, 
(1765) II. 461, Past of Jean, the pound is 6d 1798 Morse 
Awer Geog, II. 63s Making maimalades and perfumed 
pastes, whidi exceed those of Genoa 1833 Soyer Pantrvpk 
285 Oublies .were thin sheets of paste composed of flour 
and honey 1838 Simmonds Diet Trade The term 
paste is applied to the inspissated juice of liquorice, and 
some other vegetables. 

c. Applied to compoaitions of this consistence 
(usually sweet) used as baits in angling. 

1633 Walton Angler viu 169 The Cam bites either at 
wormes or at Paste, Ibid 170 As^ for Pastes, there are 
almost as many sorts as there are Medicines for the Toolhacb. 
X704(^i/ftf) The Compleat Fishei Being a Clear, way of 
iffing all Sorts of Fresh- Water Fish with the Wmm, Fly, 
Paste, and other Baits. iBg^ PVesiw Gaz s Oct, ^3 
Salmon loe is his favourite and usual lure, and with this 
bait— the ^ paste' he calls, it— he works sad havoc. 

d. A relish made of some fish or crustacean 
cooked, pounded, and seasoned ; as anchovy-paste^ 

shrimp-paste, rr. - r 

18x7 Kitchiner CooEs Oracle (1823) 320 [Receipt for 
raakmgl Anchovy Paste or le Beurre clAnchois 1836 
Guide to Worcester k^sx, , A stock of anchovies and anchovy 
paste 1835 Hassall Food Ijr its AdnBerai, SpS^One^of thd* 


shrlmn-paste prepared there. 


639 

2 . A mixture of iloiir and water (sometimes 
strengthened ‘With starch) boiled together, used as 
a cement for sticking paper and other substances 
1330 Palsgr, 250/2 Paast or glewe, cole 1601 Holland 
Pliny I 393 The common past fliat wee vse, made with the 
finest floure of wheat 17x0 Hcarng Collect (O H. S ) III. 
46 Small bits of Paper sticking with some of the Past with 
w®“ 'twas fix’d 1879 Print, Trades Jml No 29 47 Biush 
paste, not gum, lightly over the back 
t b. « Pasteboakd 2 Obs 

1348-9 (Mar) 3k Com Ptayer (Colophon), The same 
bounde m paste or in boordes. 1362 in Lonim Ld Grey 0/ 
If il on (Camden) 59 A schoocheon of armes wrowght on 
p ste 

3 gen Any composition or mixtuie containing 
just enough moistuie to lender it soft and plastic : 
see quots , and b, c below. 

x€o4 E, G[rimstone] D‘ A costa's Hist, Indies v xx 383 
An idoll made of paste of wheate and mays mingled with 
bony, Chambers Cyd s. v Porcelam^ With die 

sediment, collected at bottom m foim of a paste, [they] fill 
a kind of moulds 1774 Goldsm Hat Hist (1776) YIIl 
92 The egg is involved in a sort of paste, which serves at 
once for the young ammal’s protection and noun.hment. 
x^oaix Lagrange's Chem II 30 Forming coi rosive muriate 
of mercury into a paste with water 1839 Ure Diet Arts 
63T A species of rapid ciy^stalUzation ensues, and the thin 
P'lste soon acquires a solid consistence 

L. A mixture of clay and water (sometimes with 
other ingredients) of which earthenware or porce- 
lain IS made ; distinguished as hard paste or soft 
paste according to its consistence and power of 
resisting heat. 

17^ Diet, Polygraph, s v China^ To make your paste 
of this powder, first dissolve an ounce of xery white gum 
arable m a pail of water [etc.] X753 Chambers Cycl Sn/p 
s. v. Poicelain, The china-ware being made of a paste, part 
of which is made of a substance in itself scarce possible to he 
vitrified X879 J J Young SSTheieis very 

little difference in hardness between the hard paste and the 
soft paste 

c A soft composition applied to the skin, 
medicinally or ns a cosmetic (or taken internally), 
1763 Goldsm. Double Trans/oi m. 83 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams, lo smooth her skin, or hide its seams 
1842 Dunglison Aled Lex , Paste^ a compound medicine 
like the pastil, but less consistent, flexible, less saccharine, 
and more mucilaginous 1863-76 Curling Dis, Rechfve 
(ed 4) 48 The confection of black pepper know 11 as Ward's 
Paste in great repole as a remedy for piles Ihe usual 
dose IS a diachm tfuee times a day ijor Bi it If led 7rnl 
No. 2097 39 A variety of pastes are also useful in thib 
stage [ofecrema] 

The material of which a person is figura- 
tively said to be made (in reference to quality) 
e 164s Hown l Lett 1. 1 xliv, (1655) 69 The Inhabitants of 
that Town IGeneva], methinks, aie made of another paste 
170a Drvden Rabies Ded, Others weie more sweet and 
affable, made of a more pliant paste. 1863 M. Arnold Ess, 
Cut V 174 To us with the Gei man paste in onr composition 
#38 Browning Ring Bk, vi. 329 But you, who aie so 
quite another paste Of a man,— do you obey me ? 

5 A hard vitreous composition (of fused silica, 
potash, white oxide of lead, borax, etc.), used ni 
making imitations of precious stones ; a factitious 
or artificial gem made ot this. Also called SrRASS, 
Also atirih. Made of, or adorned with, paste. 

1662 MrRRETT ir, Herts Art 0/ Glass xcii 143 Ihis past 
imitates all Jewels and colours, and hath a wonderful shin- 
ing and lustre, And in hardnc'iS too it imitates the jewels. 
17x8 Lady M W, Montagu Let to Ciess Bristol 10 Apr., 

I hat paste with which they make counterfeit jewels 1733 
Chambcrs Cycl Supp s v , Pastes, in the glass trade, a sort 
of compositions of the glass kind, made from calcined crystal, 
lead, and metallic preparations, to imitate the several natural 
gems 1796 Burns Poem on Li/e iii, Iho’ fiction out may 
trick her, And m paste gems and fnpp’iy deck her 1824 
W. Irving T Trav 1 28 High heeled shoes with paste or 
diamond buckles 2827 Lytton Pelham 1, The diamonds 
went to the jeweller’s, and Lady Frances wore paste 
6. Men, A mineral substance in which other 
minerals are imbedded x8a8 in Webster, 

t 7 . Some kind of ornamental head-dress (app. 
made with a foundation of pasteboard) worn by 
women, Obs, 

XS29 More Suppl Soulys Lb b, Wyth partelettes and pastis 
gameshed wy th perle 1530 Palsgr 1Z3 Vnes paces, a. 
of pastes for ine attyre ofa womans heed. Ibid 252 Paste 
for a lady or woman, unes paces X 34 **** 33 

VIII, c 5 Every other .person whos Wiff shall were any 
Frenche hood or bonett of Velvet, w* any habiliment, past, 
or egge, of golde, peile or stone 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid XI 320 If ye draw the like formes in matter that wii 
bowe and geue place, as most r^tly ye may do m fine 
pasted paper, such as paste-wiues made womens pastes ofi 
X592 Greene Vision "Wks. (Grosart) XII 227 The Bride.. 

VI as very finelie dixond in a little Cappe, and a faire paste 
[X833 Rock Ck, 0/ Fathers IV xii 174 The bride, when a 
maiden, wore her hair flowing, and nothing but a wreath 
of jewels, called a ‘ paste or flowers, about her head.] 

8 . Conib, as (sense 3) paste-howl, -brush, -pot; 
(sense 3) paste-blachng; paste-cutter, an instru- 
ment for cutting paste into shapes for pastry; 
paste-eel, a small ncmatoid worm {Anguilhtla 
glutints) found in sour paste; paste-fitter, a 
workman who fits together with paste the paits 
of boot-uppers for the machine ; + paste-^od, an 
idol made of paste; paste grain, split sheep-skin 
with paste put on the back to harden it and give 
a better gram; paste-hom, a cow's horn used as 


a receptacle for pasle , t paste-house, a bmldmg 
where pastry is made ; paste-keitle, a kettle for 
boiling paste; paste -maker, (<;) a person employed 
in making paste ; ( 3 ) a machme for mixing the in- 
gredients of paste ; f paste-meat, pastry; f paste- 
pin, a wooden pm for rolling paste, a rolling- 
pm; paste-point (Fnntmg)*, see quots., and 
Point paste-rock i^Ceol), a slialy formation 
found in Wales, also called Taranmn shales \ 
t paste-roller, a lolling-pin - paste-pm (obs,), 
paste-wash, paste-water, paste much diluted 
with water, used in bookbinding, f paste-wife, 
a woman who made and sold ‘ pastes * (sense 7) 
and other articles of female atliie {obs ), 

1873 E Spon Workshop Receipts Ser i, 394/1 Tools for 
small work *paste-bowl 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack 
Zita II 84 , 1 sold a box of ^paste-cutters at one and nine, 
1857 k. E Orrfi tr Qriatre/ages' Rambles I 282 Certain 
*Paste eels which belong to the Helminthes. 1883 B'Jiain 
Daily Post ii Oct , Boot 'trade —Wanted, an experienced 
*Pastefitter for General Men's Work 1626 Pukchas Ptlgnm. 
age (ed 4) Table, *Paste-god of the Mexicans [cf, 880 the 
Religious Virgins or Nuns mingled a quantity of Beets with 
rested Maiz, and moulded it with Hony, making an Image 
of that paste] 1880 Bookseller 3 May 471 Cmden's Con- 
cordance in limp ^Paste grain and Morocco 1885 Ibid 
5 Mar. 236 Books lu padded paste gram and German 
calf 1834 Carlvlc Sart, Res, in. 1, Woikmg on tanned 
hides, amid pincers, ^pa&te-hotns, robin, swine hustles 
x47X-a DurAatn Act Rolls (Suitees) 94 Pro nova con- 
struccioiie unius ^Pastehous juxta ostinm Coquinte. 

Ibid 97, J pipa et j tubba in le Fastehous 1824 Galt 
Qnadr in Roihtlan III 187, I showed the "“paste- 
impression of ihe seal 1823 Spoihng Mag XVII 36 A 
somewhat truant disposition, coupled him to a *paste-kettle 
187s Knight Diet Mech , * Paste-maker, a stirring-machine 
for mixing the components of paste 1598 Epidai lo J> 
These *past meates would be yellow with Saffion x6xx 
Florio, Pasticciami, all manner of pyes or paste meates, 
xyfig Mrs RArrALD Eng Housekpr, (177B) 145 Roll it up 
tight, then with your ^paste-pm roll it out again Z823 
Hansard Typographia ^12 The blocks being inked with 
the lequisite colours in proper succession, and united by 
means of those sheet-anchors of pressmatislup called points, 
three or even four of which aie fixed (by what a printer 
calls ♦paste-points) upon the tympans, so as to act upon the 
margins of the punt k888 Jacobi Pniiter's Vocab s.v. 
Paste-points veiy fine points— usually diawing-pins— used 
for very closely registered work on ahand-press. x88x F G 
tiZis-Reg Barmi v 51 There was little furniture .except 
a desk, a deal counter, and a ^paste-pot 1885 Ly til's Elem, 
Ged xxvii (ed 4) 431 A set of beds of fine light grey or 
bluTshales, termed ‘ *paste-rock which overlie the Upper 
Llandovery sLiaia. 1660 Hexham Diet , Eeti Rol stock, 
a *Past loler to make Pyes with 1875 [lie's Diet, Arts I. 

, 424 The leather is., softened by theappUca- 

tion of ^paste water to make it pliable 1330 Crowley 
Epigi 32 Her mydie braced m, as smal as a wande, some 
blu]y wastes of wyie at the *paste wyfes hande. 1570 [see 7], 

Paste (1 V, [f. Paste sb, 2, 3.] 

1 . tratts. To make to adhere or stick by means 
of paste ; to fasten with paste. To paste up^ to 
stick up (on a wall, etc.) with paste 

X56X-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886^ II 142 For past- 
inge y« table of the x commandementes ijd, 1392 Nashi: 
P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 18 b, Such as paste vp their papers on 
euerypost PbE^PhiL Trans \ Bo With Parchment p^ted or 
glewed upon them. 1687 A. Lovell tr. '1 heoenoi's Trav i, 136 
beveral pieces of Cloth pasted together X7X0 Swift Baucis 
fy Phil, 94 The ballads pasted on the wall 1804 M G 
Lewis Bi tuuo 0/ Venice (1856) II. 310 The following address 
was pasted against the corners of the principal streets. 
1843 Prescott Mexico {1850) I i. v. 122 The feathers, pasted 
on a fine cotton web, were wrought into dresses 

b iransf and Jig, To cause to adhere closely 
or firmly (as if by pasting). 

X863 H Syd Soc, YearM Med /or 1862. 3B7 General 
diffuse peiitonitis, many coils of intestine being pasted 
together by adherent lymph 2883 H W V Stuart E^pt 
42s A perfect tempest of wind, which drove the Ei a against 
the western bank, where she remained hopelessly pasted. 

2. To covei by (or as by) pasting on or over. 

T609 Dekker Gxdls HorneM xv (1862) 24 [A] door, pasted 

and plastered up with berving-mens' supplicatioii‘v 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag 11. xn 79 Paste it well with good 
Paper. 1697 Dryden Mneid ix, 1099 With duving dust 
his cheeks are pasted o'er 1849 Mrs. Carlylp Lett^l* 38, 

I have been busy . pasting a so een all over with piints 

3 . To incorporate with or into a paste, aa a 
colour in dyeing. 

iB6a O’Neill Calico Print, ^ Dyeing Resists, 
Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose are 
usually called pastes, and the colour so preserved is said to 
be * pasted 

4. skftg To beat, thrash cf Baste v 3 

xBsx [see Pasting 3] xtog Slang Diet , Paste, to beat, to 
thrash vigorously x88a Dasly Tel, 6 Oct 2/2 No matter 
howhepunchesher and ‘pastes’ her X896.A MoRRisoNCAi/a 
o/Jago 132 ’Is ribs is goin’ black where father pasted em 
6. The verb-stem in Comh,^ as paste-down, an 
outer blank leaf of a book pasted on the cover ; 
paste-m a , pasted in, insert^ by pasting. 

1902 DaiJjff Chron, 30 June 3/3 Seeking the cause pf this 
paste-in fly leaf , . . 

Henge Pasted ppl, a , fastened or covered with 
paste , f pasted pc^er, pasteboard 
1570 [see Paste sb 7] i6ox Holland Plmy I 393 
streaks between the pasted places ax6» Urquharfs 
Rabelais ill. xxxvii 314 Ears of pasted Paper C1790 
Imisoh^cA AriU 33 The pasted side of the paper 
Paste, obs. form of Pasty sb. 
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Pasteboard (p^^*&tbo»id}, sb. (a,) [f. Paste 
sb. or 0. + Board sb, (I and II are really of 
distinct formation.)] 

I, f 1 . A substitute for a thin wooden board 
made by pasting sheets of paper together; esp, a 
board of a book so made (cf Board sb. 4) Obs, 

1548^ (Mar) Bk Com Co7(secr, Ab^s etc. 

(Colophon), Bonnde in lether, in paste hordes or claspes 
i6xs Sturtcvant Meialltca (1854) fhe superficial! 
[model] describeth only the lineaments in paper, hordes 
or past-boids. 1726 Swin GuUivoi it. vii, It was as thick 
and stiff as a I^t-board 1796 Withering Brtt Plants 
(ed 3) I 32 Put It upon a diy fresh pasteboard, and, covering 
with fresh blossom paper, let it lemam m the press [etc ] 

2 . As a material : A stiff firm substance made by 
pasting together, compressing, and rolling, thiee 
or more sheets of paper. 

These sheets consist of 'outsides* and ‘middles', in 
ordinary pasteboard, the ‘ middle' is of inferior quality, and 
generally of a greyish colour. Cardboaid is pasteboaid 
made of superior papei, and of the same qiiahty and colour 
throughout, a finei and more highly-finished form made 
with starch paste is called ivoty hoa^d Ihe name ‘ paste- 
fxiard ' IS sometimes impropeily given to pitipbonrdt made 
not by pasting, but of compressed papei pulp 
1563 in Comm, Ld Gr&y of Wilton (Camden) 59 Item ay. 
greate schoocheons wrowght with metall on payste hoorde 
x6o6 PrACiiAM Graphics (1612) 94 Take of the fauest and 
smoothebt pastboord you can get 1793 Dcddocs Math, 
JEvid, 21 A model of each tnangle cut out in pasteboaid 
1858 Lardker Hand-bk, N’at PhiLi Hyd^osi ^ etc. ig6 
A conical reflecting shade, the best material foi which is 
paper or paste boaid. 

b fig As the type of something flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, or counterfeit . cf. B b. 

1829 Carlvlp Mtsc, (1857) L 270 Doings in the woild of 
pasteboard. x8^ Emerson Addr CambiidgSy Mass Wks. 
(Bohn) II 203 1 he new worship to the godd ess of Reason,— 
to day, pasteboard and fillagree, and ending to<moirow in 
madness and murder, 

3 . slmtg, A card, a A visiting-card b. A 
playing-card ; also, playing-caids collectively c. 
A railway-ticket 

a. 2837 T. Hook yacli Bi ag 1, They lodge their pasteboard 
and away they go 1849 Thackcrav Pcndcnms xvvvi, 

* We shall only have to leave our paslehoardb, Aithur ' He 
used the word ‘ pastehoaids having lieaid it fiom some of 
the ingenious youth of the nobihty about town, and as a 
modem phrase suited to Pen’s tender yeais 1880 ‘ J. S 
Winter ^Mrs Bob (1801) 70 The unutterable fag of paying 
calls and leaving pastehoaids 

b. 1859 Thackeray Vitgtu w, Three honouis in tjieir 
hand, and some good com t cards, houi after hour delight- 
fully spent over the pasteboard 1896 Farjcon Betrayal 
% Foraltam iii 277 I'm that neat with the pastehoaids 

I can shuffle 'em any way I want 

C 1901 Daily Chron xi Nov 5/2 Season ticket holdeis 
may not tiavel indefinitely without producing their ‘paste 
boards ’ 

II. 4 . Cooheiy (Usually with liyphen.) A 
board on which paste or dough is i oiled out for 
making pastiy, etc. (Cf. Board sk 2 ) 

1858 SiMMONDS Did, 7rade,Pasie’boa9dt a wooden board 
on which dough is tolled out ibr pastiy 1888 Mrs Belton 
Bh Househ Managem § 1674 Make the paste, using a veiy 
clean pasteboaid and rolhng-pin 1894 A Roberison 
BTvggets 51 She diopped the lolling-pm on the paste-board 
6. The boaid used hy a paper-hanger in cutting 
and pasting wall-paper, 

X90X y. BlacPs Casp ^ Bmldy ffome Handier, 41 The 
lengths of paper should be laid on the pasteboard supported 
by the trestles. 

B. atirih. (or as adj ) Made of pasteboard 
^ X599 B, JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev i Wks. (Rtldg ) 76/a As 
if we practised in a paste board case. 1641 Milton 
II. Wks. (x8si) 42 To blow them down like a past-bord 
House built of Court-Cards x668 Wood Life Mar. ( 0 . H. S.) 

II 131 Bound with a past-board covet and vellum over it. 
1707 Mortimer Hush (1721) I 200 Put them into a Paste- 
board Box. 1885 J K JEROME thehiage xii 105 Ihe 
pantomime was still running, and Mat played a demon with 
a pasteboard head. 

b fig. Unsubstantial , unieal, counteifeit, sham 
i6to Torriano, Signdre CaiUne^ a pastboard Lord, a Lord 
of Clouts. 1764 Goldsm /raw. 150 Ihe pasteboard triumph 
and the cavalcade, 1898 Wyndham Poems Shals, p Ixx, 
The alarums and excuisions of these paste-board hostilities. 

O, Contkf as pasteboard-cutter^ -maker \ paste- 
hoard-hke^ -looking adjs.; pasteboard-wasp, a 
species of wasp which makes a nest lesemblmg 
pasteboard {zL paper-wasp) 

J87S Knight Diet, Mech 1636/1 '^’PasUhoa-id^euiter^ for 
grooving and cutting pasteboard stiips employed for making 
boxes 1662 GERBirR Principles 18 Nor aie the wooden 
Shutters such *Pastboard-like things, as are put on the . 
London . Houses 1849 E. B Eastwjck Diy Leames 195 
The Agency was a large ‘^pasteboard-looking house 1669- 
p6 Aubrey Cavendish 1 . 153 His wife, sold this 
incomparable collection to the *past-board makers for 
wast paper 1864-5 Wood Homes wiibont H xiv (1868} 
259 The nest.. of the ‘‘Pasteboard Wasp [fhartergus 
mavlam) 

Hence Fa’steboardy a* (mnee-tud,) 
\^Z‘Scribner's Mag XV, 574/2 The construction is of the 
thinnest, most pasteboardy kind 
Faatec, var. Pastrque Obs,^ water-melon, 
Pastee, obs, form of Pasty sk 
Paste-egg, corrupt tdpascheggx seePASOHj^ 3 
Pastel^ (pae'stel). Also 6 -all, [a. F. 
pastel (1510 in Hatz.-Dann.), a. Pr pastel^ It 
pastello < wood to dye blew with* (Florio), dim 


from pasta paste ; * the name having been applied 
first to the colouring matter obtained by reduemg 
to a paste the twigs of the plant, then to the plant 
Itself’ (Hatz.-Darm.) 

OF. had pastel in the senses ‘ paste, plaster, cake *, etc,] 
The plant Woad, Isaits iinctoria j also, the blue 
dye obtamed from it. 

1578 Lyte Dodoem r. xlvi 66 This heibe is called . m 
English Woad, or Pastel in French Guesde qr Pastel in 
Spanish al'jO Pastel in Italian Gumio 1696 Phillips 
( ed, 5), Pastel^ otherwise called Woad It is of great use 
among the Dyers 1783 Jostamond tr RaynaL's Hist 
Indies Yl 13 Indigo, when mixed with pastel, lendeied 
the colours more lasting 1838 T. Thomson Che^n Or^ 
Bodies 382 Thus prepared, pastel has a yellow 01 greenish- 
yellow colour 

b. Comb, Pastel-vafc see quots 
X838 T Thomson Client Org Bodies 382 To prepaie the 
pastel vat, 4 parts of indigo, 50 parts of pastel, 2 ptmts of 
maddei, and 2 parts of potash aie employed 1875 Knigh r 
Diet, Meek 1636/1 Pastel^ woad. It gives its name to the 
vat in which pastel and indigo aie used, the pasiil-vat 
Pastel^ (pceslel) Also 7-9 -il, (9 enon 
-elle). [a. F pastel (1676 m Hatz-Daim), ad. 
It, pastello i seePASTBLi] 

1 . A kind of dry paste made by giindmg pig- 
ments and compounding them with gum-water, 
used as a ciayon or for making crayons In pastel^ 
diawn with pastels • cf Cravof sb 1 b. 

x66ai Evelyn Chalcogr v Misc Wiit (1805) 314 Rubbing 
in the shades with pastills and diy compositions 
R Holme Armoury iii 144/2 Pastils are rouls of Plaster 01 
Clay to draw withal xl%6 m Piiilliis (ed 5) 1727-41 

Chambers Cyct , Pastil^ 01 Pastel, a sort of paste made of 
several colouis, giound up with gum water, eithei topethei 
01 separately, m order to make ciayons to paint with on 
paper, 01 parchment 1735 Diet Polyp aph, s.v , Also the 
crayons themselves, are call'd pastils. 1859 Guliick & 
Timds Paint 316 Coloined crayons, or pastels, are mfide by 
the mixture of colour with a colouiless base x866 Gro 
Eliot P, Holi 1, Portraits in pas>tel of peaily-skinned ladies 
with hair powdei 

2 A di awing ui pastel; also, the art of drawing 
with paslcls. 

1855 TriALKEBAV Newcomer Ixiii, What awfully hail pastels 
there were on the ivnllsl 1882 Hamirion Graphic Arts 
xvm 152 The pi inuple of pastel is that ihc colours, when on 
llie paper, are in a state of diy powder, most of which is 
slightly adheieiit 1884 Centmy Mag XXIX 205 It is a 
question imong artists whether pastel should be called a 
piocess of drawing or of painting 1893 F Adams Ne^v 
Egypt 154 Iwo dimming poitiaits, two pastels standing 
in all the piquant incompleteness of a rapid i eality 
b transj to a kind of literaiy sketch. ^ 

1893 CriticiC, S ) 22 Apr 240/1 The French pastel is really 
a little study (without a very definite beginning or end) of a 
trifling topic which lacks complexity, and needs little moie 
than a very moderate space. 

3 Applied to certain soft tints of dress-matenal, 

usually attrib ^ 

1899 Daily Hews 21 Oct, 7/7 Ihe soft, wraith-hke tints* 
aie now m fashion again The modem name for them is 
‘pastels’, for these soft, half faded tones bear the same 
relation to leal colouis as pastels do to oil-paintings /bid 
4 Nov 7/6 Pastel blue or pink, hydiangea blue 01 pastel 
gieen 1899 ll’esim Gas 9 Mai 3/1 A gown in the new 
pale blue we call pastel X900 Jbid 8 Mar. 3/1 Pastel tones 
are ubiquitous m both silks and woollens. 

4 ait lib and Comb ^ as pastel painier^picinie, 
pasiel-hke adj. (See also 3.) 

1884 Century Mag, XXIX 207/1 The pastel painters of 
to-day 1889 Pall Mall G, 15 Oct, 2/3 His ‘Leisure Hour’ 
is veiy decorative and pastel-Uke Westm Gas 10 Feb 

3/x The stiongest hues of the pastef-box 
Hence Pa stelletee’r {nonce-wd) [pfter pamph- 
leteer'll a writer of lileiary pastels (2 b) ; Fa’stel- 
lijLg, the production of pastel-pictures. 

2893 Critic (U S ) 22 Api 249/1 Mr Harrison S Moms, 
who has given to Arcadia a neat paiody-burlesoue of the 
pastel, adds a few pungent sentences upon it He calls it 
Ollendorfian ; and the ‘ pastelleteer ’ the seeker after ' odd 
simiUtudes’. 2899 Daily Hews 1 Aug 6/4 The Artistic Ghost 
moves m higher circles than those of pavement pastelhng 
t Bastela'de. Obs, Also pystelade, pete- 
lade [app. repr. an OF, *pasiellade, denv. of 
OF. pastel paste, etc., or pasielle a dish see 
Pastil 1 ] A dish in old cookery. 

c X430 Two Cookery hhs 59 Spaulde de Motbun Capoun 
Rostyd Pastelade Ibid, 62 Pystelade chaud. Pystelade 
fryid Petelade Fryid, 

Pastelar, -lep(e, variants of Pastler, 
Pastellist, pastelist (pse’st^hst). [f Pas- 
tel 2 + .1ST ; in raod.F, pastelhsie,'] An artist 
who works with pastels or coloured crayons. 

2881 Times 9 Feb 4/1 Mr Whistler succeeds in combin- 
ing something of the brilliancy and punty of the pastellist 
with the general effect of the oil and water-colour painter 
x888 Academy 3 Nov 294/2 M, Machard, who may be 
accounted the Rubens of the French Society of Fastelists, 
X889 Pall Mall G 18 July 6/r The Shah has become quite 
a pavement favourite The open air pastellist has tal^n 
him up and is doing a roaring trade in the last novelty 

Pastemaker: see Paste sk 8, Pasty sb, c. 
Pastemps, var. Passe-temps Obs, = Pastime sk 
l|Pasteg,ue. Ohs, Also 6-7 pateque, 7pas- 
tiqu0, -aaque, 9 pasteo [a T.paslkgue (pastg k), 
\p(Xteque (1512 m Hatz.-Darm., 1610-79, JPyiard 
de I.avalin Ynle)s=Pg paieca^ Sp albudeca^ badea^ 

ad. Arab. al-hatt%kha^ vulgar form of 


-httJkha] cf Heb. H'MW dbaitiakhy Syr, 
pattikh (Numbeis xi. 5).] The Water-melon. 

2585 T Washington tr Nickolay's Voy, i xviii 21 Ther 
grow good Melons, Raues, and pateques x66o F Brooke 
tr Le Blancs 7 tan 184 A little kernell like that of a 
Pascique, 01 Pumpion 2677 J P tr Tavesmer's Trav, 
(1684) II. 80 There aie also Pateques, or Watei -Melons in 
abundance 2^6 tr Du Mont's V’oy Levant T31 The 
Pastaique is a Fruit veiy much resembling a Cttrul, but 
not quite so big. T here ai e two sorts of it, one red and the 
othei white 2826 [J R Best] 4 Pzi Prance 321 Melons 
and pastecs, or water melons 

Faster (pc‘ stai) [f. Paste v, -h -er i.] 

I One who j^asles see Pastjs v, 

1737 J CnAMiiiRLAYNp Gt Brit, u in, 86 Tliieo 
Paisteis for fixing on the said LabeK, at 50^ pei aim each 
jBSsAnn Rep Comb Untv Lihr Sj'w/zm /e a 1 he wages 
of li F— , Senioi Paster, were i aised from 38^. tO;^ 2 a week 

2 . II,S (fcjeequot 18S8 ) 

x888 Bryce Ante? Conimw II iii Ixvi 494 Small slips of 
paper gummed at the back ai e called ‘pasteis ’ or * stickci s 
because the independent voter pastes them ovei the name 
or names he objects to on the ticket ahich he is about to 
place m the box 1889 Columbus (Ohio) Disp 19 Sept , 
Persons may paste slips over names, providing the names so 
substituted by pasters arc printed 01 written in led ink. 

Paster, obs. foim ol Pasiuue. 

+ Fa’sterer. Ohs, Also 6 paistrer, paisterer, 
[f pasteiie^ X’astby + -erI cf. fitppeser'\ A 
pastiy-cook, confeclioner 
xssa H u LOOT, Paistrer, cei agius 2586 T B, La Pi iniaitd. 
Pi {Z389) 193 Sobrietio caused Alcxandei the Gi cat 

to lefuse those Cookes and Paistcreis which Ada Queene of 
Cana sent unto him. 1600 SuHnci Countiie Panne v x\ 
709 Ihe fluwei of menle wheieof the paslerers or cookes 
lot pastne, doe make wafeis. x66o Howrii LexicoUi A 
^wie.\<i\,pasteiem, on pasiiei ,padissicr,pasiiciei , 
Fastem (ptestom), sh. Forms: 4 postron, 
6 pastren, 7 pastrone; 6 paato(u)riie, -tour, 
6~7 pasterne, 8 pastorn, 6- pastern. [ME, 
pasUon = O^,pastnron (1530 in Palsgr.), mod F. 
patifrony deriv, of OF pasture used in sense 2, 
also a shackle or cord with which a horse is 
lethcicd by the pastein-joint (mod. Norman dial. 
pdture clog, shackle) ; held by Frcntli etymologists 
to be the same word as OF. pasiine^ F pdtuie 
Pasture, transferred fiist to the tethei of a hoihC 
at pasture, and then to the joint. Cf, It pastoi o, 
pastoia (Floiio), a shackle for a horse, also a 
pastern, part of a horse’s foot (Baietti); pasiura 
pasture ] 

1 1 . A shackle fixed on Ihe foot of a hoise or other 
beast at pasture, or of an nniuly horse to confine 
his movements , a tether , a hobble Ohs 
C1343 Durham Acc, Rolls (Suttees) 543 In Ixmj rapistris 
iij paiibus de pastions [etc ] 1347-8 Ibid 545 Et in vj 

pai de Pastronnes novis 2469 Drd Di Uatence m 
Househ (1790)97 Saddles, hamesse, haltLis, turnclles, 
paslrons, and all suche other 1570 Noinii Dorn's Phi hi,, 
(1888) 258 A tying Coller, a pan e of Pastornes, and a Ci anell 
1607 Markham Cavai ii i\ 104 [Some] will put a vene 
stiong pasterne vpon one of the hoises hindei feete, then 
passing the other end of the code thorowe the pasterne, 
biine It againe to the saddle pommell Ibid, vii, Ixxxn 78 
Shadcle gall is any soie got by wcaiing pasternes, shackib, 
01 other fetters x6xz Coigk , Eiupas, sliackles, fetters, or 
pastel nes for vnrulie, or vnbroken horses, a 1625 Fleichfr 
Chances i tx, Ye found an easie foole tliat let you get it [a 
child] , Sh’ had better have wome pasteins. [1824 BAKbTn 
Ital, Eng Diet (ed 7), Pastoja, a pastel n, a shackle foi a 
hoise ] 

2 . That part of a horse’s fool between the fetlock 
and the hoof, corresponding in extent to the two 
pastein-hones. 

2530 Palsgr 252/2 Pastron of an Ykox^pasluron Pasiren, 
pasinnan a 2533 Ld, Berners JIuon exxx. 477 The 
bloode of them that were slayne, ranne in the strettes to the 
horse pastours, 1636 Massinger GU Dk Plor, iii 1 Wks. 
(Rtldg ) 177/2 He treads weak in his pasterns 2774 Goldsm 
Hat Hist (2862) I III. 1 547 A tail which hangs down to 
the pastern 2843 Lever J Jhnion vii (1878) 43 A strong 
hackney, whose flat rib and short pastern showed his old 
Irish breeding 

b. The corresponding part in other quadrupeds; 
also transf the human ankle. 

2555 Eden Decades 260 There are also Alces muche lyke 
smto hartes, with longe legges withowt any bowinge of 
theyr houx or pasternes. a 1625 Fletcher Hum, Lieut, 
II ill, Let me see your leg;— she treads but low in ihe 
pasternes. a 2700 Dryoeh Wife of Bath's 7 \ 52 So straight 
she walk’d, and on her pasterns high X845 Youatt Dog 
11 33 The low placing of the pastern. 

3 . « Pasteui-bone (see 4 b). 

21^ Blount Glossogr, Pastern (/a/vr), the ankle or 
huckle-bone of a Beasts foot. 2B40 Elaine Encyd , Rnr , 
Sporis (2870) § 633 The lesser pastern or coronary bone . • 
receives the great pastern below. 

4 . attrik and Comb,y as pastern artery ; postern- 
deep adv,y so deep as to cover the pasterns; past 
tern-joint, the joint or aiticulatiou between the 
cannon-bone and the great pastem-bone. 

sf^Lond (^z. No. 1747/4 A black Gelding, standeth 
OTpled with his pastern joynts. 2846 J, Baxter Libr, 
Agnc (ed. 4) 1. 452 There is a dryness of the hoof, 
throbbing of the pastern arteries. x8fo Miss BaADDON 
Ma^nunii H, vu 235 Pools of water mrougb which the 
wretdied animals floundered pastern-deep. 

b. Pastem-bone, each of the two bones {upper 
or greaty and lower or small p,) between the 



PASTERN. 


STsMMdpliakngM oTthe'^Tof^li^f " \h^\ '? Hak.-Daim.), ad L. 

1601 Holland PMj/ I 351 The Once . hath that which “f a little loaf or roll of bread, a loand 

somewhat reserahles a pasterne bone 17*6 Pope Odyss o^enge, a trocbe, esp, an aromatic lozenge : a 

sAfc? s.tti.ajiwv's fi is f. £SiX'”.r“S‘ 

u./,-i,i«.£sf.w:i's."S'ss{‘“* ”«"i «> pu™, d. II fmi^'-uk 

Hence 1 * Pa stern z/.; see qnot ; Pastemed^ pastelets, chewets* (Flono 1611); Sp. 

[-BD 2 ], furnished willi or having pasterns * in para- * kindes of mixtures or pastes for to per- 

synthetic compounds, as short-, thick-pastemed (Mmsheu 1599).] 

1598 Florio, PastoKti^^ to fetter, to clog, to shackle, to 1 A small roll of aromatic paste prepared to be 
pa«5tern, to giue, 1614 Markham i 1,(1668)2 burnt as a Perfume nnw tXr\ <ic^ « ft-imirra+rt,. 

Short pa, tern'ditoneoynted .a,8JSS.s,YoNGEyi'«,X deodonzer or 

pn Paperxxi^ Poor bioicen-kneed, tliick-pasterned Jack [an rJxw« b t ^^^^reCtant. 

old hoisel Jo^^soN Deznl an Ass iv iv, To know how to 

Pastery, obs. form of PaSTET SSs i-? Dutchesse of Bragimza, Coquettas } 

tPasteth. Ois. Alsopaatyflr,Bas^tKe. 

[perh. an alteration of OF past^, mod F. powder and water, P^tils. 1690 Shadwell-4»/. 

Pasty . cf. bounteth, dainteih, etc 1 «« Pasty gnd stiffen my Whiskers 1704 J, 

J t£^s£: 

Frrach scientist Louis Pasteur (1822-95).] trms the Room 1835 Mrs. Carlyle I 10 Burning 

= PASTBURIZlil r of Jumter *897 AlMtts 5 ,yst. 

xBga Chambers* Eneycl X 68s This effect of time may . , ^ chloride of 

be imitated by art-by Pasteuiing the wine. ^ ammonium axe also of service 

Pasteurian (paslo-nan), a [See prec. and ^^^^red confection of a rounded flat 

-IAN.] Of or belonging to Pasteur shape (often medicated]; a troche, lozenge. 

x888 Scat Leader ^2 Aug 4 1 he latest extension of the «nmV 
Pasleuriaa system 1898 I.Iianson TrJ Eise^es nu T 

Pasteimsm (pa-stonz’m). [f. the surname 

Pasteur (see above) + -ism ] A method of treat- Pasuls, Orange flowei Pastils, etc^ 1888 F Anstey Bl^k 
ment, devised by Pasteur for preventing or curing Poo^l^ etc ,pngarPmtce 47 Rows of glass jars, containing 
certain diseases, esp hydrophobia, by successive of every colour, shape, and flavoui. 

inoculations with attenuated virus gradually m- ?' - fastbl i,q.v. 

creasing m amount. ps-per tube containing the composition 

1883 J. H Clarke iiiile) Physiologic-! Fallacies The which, when ignited, causes a pm wheel or similar 

Millennium of Pasteunsm. x^4 Canon Wilberporce in firework to rotate. In recent Diets 

JFestm, Giiz a6 Feb. 2/1, I do not believe in Pasteunsm. 6. attrib, and Comb* 

On the contrary, I thinfcit IS the greatest deb^^^^ ^SsaT Hook i ix 05 His pastile-burning 

Jrasteunze (pa^storsiz), V [f as piec. + -IZB.] diagons. X8« Willis Penctlhngs if xlv 58 Incense-wood 
1 . trans* To sleiilize by Pasteur’s method: to ^ 5 *' ^Y .Pastille lamp 1853 Miss E S. Sheppard Ch 
prevent or arrest fermentebon m (milk, wine, etc.) 

by exposure to a high temperature so as to destroy an odouferous composition. p p p 

contained microbes or germs Hence Pastil, pastille v* tram , to fumigate 

i88r PharmaeetU* yrnl 29 Oct 358 Beer .previously With pastils, 
pasteurized ’-and exposed to duect sunlight . At the end 1846 in Worcester (citing 0 , Pev*) 
of thiee weeks the non-pasteurized beei commenced to « n/,*. rs r u*/ 

lose Its clearness, hut the pasteuiized sample remained T^ftStZ llCate, 2?. Obs, raro , [f, L *pastt/- 

quite blight. X896 ig^A Ceui. Sept 458 Cream should be (icare, interred from pastilluans of globulai shape ] 

P2|teunsed before being sent out from the dairy (See quot.) Hence f Pastilica tion. 

2 To treat by the method of PastETOISM. *656 Blount Glossogr ,Pastittcaie {pashltco\ to make in 

x886- [implied in Pasteurization, see below] forni of little round Balls, to minister Fills *6^ Phillips, 

Hence Pa steurized^ji/ a , ; Pasteuriza tlon, the Pashhcation, a making any thing into the form of a pill or 
action or process of Pasteurizing (m sense i or 2) , “f . / ^ « 

Pa*steurizer, an apparatus for Pasteurizing milk. iPaiStmie (pci stoim), sb Forms. 5pase tyine, 

x 8 S 5 Ttme^ n Oct 4^ Hydiophobia moitality fluctuates 5 ’° Pa-sse tyme, Opasse-tyme (paat-tyme,paBte- 

widely ..What value then for or against Pasteunzation can -time, past-time), 6-J^ passe-tlme, V pas-time, 

attachtotheietuinsof a single year? Gas 7-9 pass-time; 5- pastime (5-6 passetyme, 

30 Sept 1/3 Ihe Pasteurisation of beer has become a ^osflohYYia -naafvmAN Tf T>Aaa »• "V 'TTurt, 
phrase Melbourne Argtts OiyLsx V7 The pasteuriser Pfl'SSGtime, pastyme). [f xAfiS V + TlMB in 
IS a cuciilai tank of tin into which the muk is received. sense I, tr. F. posse-tenips : see Fastancb Sense 2 

Paflfcey(e, obs form of Pasty sh. may be an independent formation.] 

II Pasticcio (pasts [It. pasitecio * any 1 . ^eu. That which serves to pass the time agree- ] 
manner of pastie orpye’ (Flono), m med,L.pas/z- ably; recreation, diversion, entertainment, omnse- 
cium, deriv. of Com. Romanic pasta Paste,] A ment, sport , occas »!♦ occupation iphs ) (No pi ) 

medley of various ingredients; a hotchpotch, 1490 CaxtonZ'w^i'^wxu 43 The fayrpase-tyme that they 
farrago, jumble; spec a An opera, cantata, or x49»-f'*^^-P2^n{W,aeW 1495)1 h io4b/i 

other compoA.tion. made up of va'^rioos ptecet ftom 

dllterenl authors or sources, a pot-pourri ; b A that have had their pastyme m them igya Noiitngham 
picture or design made up of fragments pieced 139 For pastyme in beyttyng of a hulle, 1633 

together or cop.ed with/modificalou fro^m an 

original, or in professed imitation of the style of away 1709 Addison Toiler No. 119 f 2 Huge Leviathans 

another artist ; also, the style of such a picture, etc. Pastime as in an Ocean 1870 Freeman Norm 

[1706 AH of Point (.744) fi7 ThoM pictmes that are (“! “> I App 746 On the road, seemingly ly way of 

neither originals nor oopies, which the Italians call Pns//o< paMim^ he ravages Oaul. J 

. because as the several things that season a pasty are D, With a and pi \ A Specific form of diversion 

1 educ'd to one taste, so counteifeits that compose a pastici or amusement ; a lecieation ; a sport, a game. 

only to ei^ot one truth,] 1752 H Walpole Lett io ^ ^^89 Caxton Blanehardyn xxm 76 Tournoynge and ? 

1 Nov , Our opeias begin to moriow with a pasticcio, behoordyngaremy passe tyme x5x3BradshawFA Werburge q 

fidl of mMt of my &^nte son^ 1785 R. CaMBCouxo , t|,| elder prynce Vsed htukynge, himtyme, for a 

Naiural Son i i. 7 What a pasticcio of gauzes, pins, and past-tyme 1362 RoWBOTHUMP/rty^C/i^iM/j'»iijh, xhesame 
iibbons go to compound that multifarious thing, a well. being a pastime wtout all tediousnes, malice, gyle, 

dress’d woman 1787 P Beckford LelJ, Naly (1805) I 7 or deceit. 16^ Milton Comus lai The Wood i^y^phS 
My Letters will lie & paslwfo,ji mere hotch potch x88o jeckt with Daisies tiim, Their meriy wakes and pastimes 

W. S Rockstro in Glove Music IL 668 Pmliccto j^gep 1722 Sewel ZTzj/ Qiiahers (1705) I iii. 204 He could « 

A species of Lyiic Drama, composed ^ Airs, Duets, and bowls 01 any other pastime 1843 LyttonZ<w/ « 

other movements, selected from different Operas, andgrouped ^^r 1 1, The spoi ts and pastimes of the inh^itants “ 

together, in such a mannei as to provide a mixed audience ,« a . - ^ 

with the greatest possible number of favourite Airs m 1 2 A passing or elapsing of time , a space of G 

succession 1893 Naiton (N Y ) 1 1 May 349/a His pasticcio, time ; an interval between two points of time. Obs ® 

or lemembrance, rather, of Ronsard, is fairly delightful 2494 Fabyan Chron vii. 645 In whiche passe^me the ^ 

II Pasticke (pastrf). [F. ad. It, pasticcio • see i'yng® sent vnto the forenamed John and hym by many ^ 

Tirfl/v T J-' L * meanys instaunsyd to leue the company of the lordys. Ibid, * 

„ w « „ « /V 4 T. r t 666 In the whicne passetyme dyed mnumerable people in 

1878 Swinburne Poems Jr Ball Ser. ii 129 {iiiU) Pastiche the sayd cy tip. 1529 Rastell {thle) The pastyme of people 

1892 Naiion (N.Y j 24 Nov. 396/2 Mr Bui ne- Tones is not Cronycles of dyuers realmys and most specyally of the is 

accused .of plagiarism, but ox pasitcli^.^ which is a very lealme of Englond. llnd (1811) i6x In this pastyme [* e 

different thing X899 H Gqsse L^e Donne I 6a It was during this campaign] dyed Geffrey Flantagenet. [1875 

• left to his [Donne’s] Carohne disciples to introduce . a tuck Parish Sussex Gloss,, Passhme, time passed ] „ 

8 reading . stui^ 

atashedI.gbtning.p«trtheof5..m 

Pastil, pastlllS (pse Stll, psest^ 1 ), sb. Also sensible person m search of pastime-reading will waste time 
7 paateel, 7-8 pastlll, 8 pastel, 8-9 pastile. and attention upon the ponderous problem-novels, 0 

VOI,. VII, 


.. t. V y .. xyy bail muse 

pellets which are made of the salts, and the forenamed 
powder and water, P^tils. 1690 Shadwell Am, Bigot in, 
lie get some Pasteels and stiffen my Whiskers 1704 J. 
Harris Zftr Teckn. I, Pashlls, are Odoriferous Tahiets, or 
frochisks n^e up of Perfumes or Odorous Bodies, with 
Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth. xyxs tr Ciess D^Auno^s 
Spanish Pastils spiead a fragrant Odour 
round the Room 1833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 1 19 Burning 
before a statue of Jui^ter X897 Allbuti*s Syst. 
Med, IV 791 Pastilles of benzoic acid or of the chloride of 
ammonium are also of service 

2. A kind of sugared confection of a rounded flat 
shape (often medicated); a troche, lozenge. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open, (1677) 104 Put into the sack 
wme ambergieece or ambered-sugar or Pastils 12x692 
Boyle Ztm/ Air(t6g2) aos Divers pastils or lozanges that 
he was wont to carry in his pockets 1706 Phillips s. v.. 
Among Confectioners, Pastils are a kmd of perfum'd Sugar- 
ppte of several Colours, , as Apricot-Pastils, Cinnamon- 
Pasuls, Orange flowei PasUls, etc 1888 F Anstey BlacB 
Poodle etc , itugar Pnnee 47 Rows of glass jars, containing 
pastilles and jujubes of every colour, shape, and flavoui. 

8. = Pastbl 2 I, q. V. 

4:. A paper tube containing the composition 
which, when ignited, causes, a pinwheel or similar 
firework to rotate. In recent Diets 

6. aitrib, and Comb, 

X833 T Hook P arson*s Dan i ix 95 His pastile-hurning 
diagons. 1835 Willis Pencilhngs II xlv 58 Incense-wood 
Miss E S. Sheppard Ch 


for my pastille lamp 1853 Miss E S. Sheppard Ch 
Auehesi^ 1 (1875) 7 The bronze pastille-hox 1884 Knight 
Diet Mp:h SuppI , Pastille Paper, paper prepared with 
an odouferous composition. 

Hence Pastil, pastille v, tram , to fumigate 
with pastils. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Q, Bev.) 

t Pastz'lieate, z/, Obs. rare^o, [f, L *pastiA 
Itcdre, inferred from pastilluans of globulai shape ] 
(See quot.) Hence f Pastilica tion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Pastiltcaie [pastilicd^, to make in 
form of little round Balls, to minister Fills x6^ Phillips, 
Pasiihcation, a making any thing into the form of a pill or 
lound ball 

Pastime (pa stsim), sb Forms. 5 pase tyme, 
5-6 passe tyme, 6pa8se-1jyme (paat-tyme,paBte- 
-tima, past-time), 6-7 passe-tlme, 7 pas-time, 
7-9 pass-time; 5- pastime (5-6 passetyme, 
pasaetime, pastyme), [f Pass v + Time in 
sense r, tr. F. passe-temps i see Pastancb Sense 2 
may be an independent formation.] 

1 . gen. That which serves to pass the time agree- 
ably ; recreation^ diversion, entertainment, amuse- 
ment, sport, occas »j‘occumtion(i>^j) (No//) 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xu 43 fayr pase-tyme that they 

taketherat 2402 — Vitas Pair*ClI,w^ z495)i h 104 b/i 
[They] came tnyder euerj'^ daye in manor of passe tyme. 
1526 Tindale Heb xiii 9 Which have not proffeted mem 
that have had their pastyme in them 2572 Nottingham 
Rec IV. 139 For pastyme in beyttyng of a hulle, 1633 
Quarles Emhl 1 x (1718] 41 Brave pastime, readers, to 
consume that day, Which without pastime flies too swift 
away 1709 Addison Toiler No. 119 f 2 Huge Leviathans 
take their Pastime as in an Ocean 1870 Freeman Norm 
Conq (ed 2) I App 746 On the road, seemingly by way of 
pastime, he ravages Gaul, 

b. With a and pi ; A specific form of diversion 
or amusement ; a lecreation; a sport, a game, 

<rz4B9 Caxton Blanehardyn xxm 76 Tournoynge and 
behoordyngaremy passe tyme xsxsBradshawFA 
I 105a The elder prynce Vsed haulcynge, huntynge, for a 
past-tyme 1362 Rowbothum PU^e Cheasis * iij h. The same 
game being a pastime wk>ut all tediousnes, malice, gyle, 
or deceit, 1634 Milton Comus xai The Wood Nymphs 
deckt with Daisies tiim, Their merry wakes and pastimes 
keep 1722 Sewel Hist Quakers (1795) I iii. 204 He could 
not go to bowls 01 any other pastime 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar 1 1, The spoits and pastimes of the inhabitants 
1 2 A passing or elapsing of time ; a space of 
time ; an interval between two points of time. Obs 
X494 Fabyan Ckron vit. 645 In whiche passewme the 
kynge sent vnto the forenamed John and nym by many 
meanys instaunsyd to leue the company of the lordys. Ibid 
666 In the whiche passetyme dyed mnumerable people in 
thes^d cytie. 1529 Rastell The pastyme of people 
The Cronycles of dyuers realmys and most specyally of the 
lealme of Englond. Ibtd (x8ix) x6x In this pastyme [z e 
during this canmaign] dyw Geffrey Flantagenet. [1875 
Parish Sussex Gloss,, Passhme, time passed ] 

3 attrib,, z.% pastime-ground, -reading, -student 
1843 lyTTONZtff^^zw; III jv, The strangerof the pastime- 
ground was before her 190a Daily Chron. 22 Jan 7/3 No 
sensible person m search of postime-reading will waste time 
and attention upon the ponderous problem-novels. 


PASTLB. 

Pa'stime, » Noww« [f. piec. sb,] 
d f 1, inir. To pass one’s time pleasanlly ; to take 

a one s pleasure ; to divert, entertain, 01 amuse one- 

s self; to play. Ohs, 

'■ s ^^phardes title p , Storyes ryght plesaimte and 

e topastyme with tSASLATiwcR 

PlaugAers (Arb ) 25 They pastyme in theyr prelacies with 
galaunte gentlemen 1567 Maplct Gr Potest 77 The Cat 
- yseth to pMtime or play with the Mouse ere she deuoui eih 
Kyd \Pers L 11 6 When did Perseda pastime 
in the streetea, But her Eiaatus ouer eied her sporte ? 

T D irons. To divert, amuse Obs 
■| 1577 HANMEH.ri«f Eccl Hnt (1663) 162 He being. .linked 

with malefactors to pastime and sport the peome x«»70 
0 Tommn Cabnn sJSerm Ttm 324/1 Then must they goe to 
} play & pastime them selues. 

B 2 frans {nonce-use.) To make a diversion of, 
I* to amuse oneself with , to find amusement in. 

«i86o J A. Alexander Gosp. of Jesus jv 50 The man 
* who pastimes Christ and Hia religion, who allows the Church 

a place among his sources of amusement may imagine that 
‘ he really respects religion 

p Hence t Pa stimlaig vhl, sh, and ppl, a.; also 
r t^astimoT, one given up to pastimes, one 
. engaged in sport. 

1573-80 ®a.ret A&f P 179 Fastimmg, or sporting, eshaU- 
Holiybano Yzroj Pr Tong, Esbaiemeni, 
pastiming. 1606 Birnie hirk-Bitrudl Ded , In all cam- 
prow® and pastyming exploits, z6o8 Sir T 
Haiungton Nugse Ant, (1804) 1. 382 Some idle pastimers 
themselves with huntinge mallards in a ponde. 

T HQiStmai C6011S, a, Obs rare, [f. L pastindea 
parsnip + -Bons.] Of the nature of or akin to the 
parsnip. 

*^ 57 . Tomlinson RenoiPs Disp. 246 Its root is carnous of 
a putinaceotts sapoux. 

Pastinacina (p^stm^i sain). Chem [f. L. 
pastindea parsnip + -ire 6 .] The name given by 
Wittstein to a volatile alkaloid distilled from, the 
seeds of the parsnip; also found in the root of the 
broad-leaved water-parsnip {Stum latifohum) 

X866-77 Watts Diet, Chem IV 357. t88z Ibid 3rd Suppl 

i* Pa'Btlxiate,^/. ^ Obs, [ad. L pasHnat-us, 
pa. pple. of pashndre to dig : see Pabtine v ] 
Of land: Htg, prepaied for planting 

CI420 Pajlad on Bush iii co This mon ek al thy soyles 
pastynate With wynes wold be Aide Ibid iv. 177 Now 
melon seed is sette In places wel ywrought or pastynate. 

So tPastmate v. irons, to dig, loosen by 
Jgging, tPastlnated ppl a , dug, delved, 

T Pastlna‘tiozL [ad, L, pasiindtidn-em}, digging. 
^1420 Pallad on P^b, m 130 In thi pastinated lond 
1623 CoacERAM II, To Delue, Pasitnaie A Deluing, 
Pastmahon 1656 Blount Glossogr , Pasiinaie, to delve or 
mg m a Garden vjtBlU.ViSE,^,Pashnation{\nHnshnndiy), 
the opening, breaking fine, and laying loose of earth in order 
to be placed i;az m Bailey 1745 tr. Columella's Hush 
iiL XVL llie pastinated ground is proper for planting, when 
It IS a little moist •'re. 

t Palatine, Ohs. rare, [ad. L pastmum 
atwo-pionged dibble, the digging and trenching 
of ground; also pi ground so prepared (Palla- 
diiis 4 th c),] Ground prepared for planting by 
trigging and trencbing. 

tf 1420 Pallad, on Husb ni. 429 This mone in places tem- 
PO»^e, oliue In pastine or in tables brynkes sette Ibtd xii. 

Bo Now ther is hoot The pechis boon in pasty ne is to sette, 

tPa'Stiue, Obs. rate. [ad. L pasim-dre 
to prepare ground (for planting) by digging and 
trenching(I-’hny, Columella)] irans a. To dig 
and trench (ground) for planting, etc. b To 
plant in prepared soil Hence f Pa stining vhl, sb, 
c 2420 Pallad, on Husb i, 77a Lete delue hit deepe Thre 
fqote or liij in wise of pastynyng, That hit may in bit silf 
his moystour kere fSid, n. 77 With diche or forgh to 
pastyne hit, no wede is Ibtd, iii 651 Pasnrapes seed or 
plauntes faat & rare, Pastined depe, ysette m this mone are 

Pastiness (p^ stmes). [f Pasty + -kess,] 

Pasty quality, condition, or consistence. 

1608 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 783 Insnarled with the bind- 
ing pastinesse, and tenacious glewish substance of the Web. 
x8s4 j, Scoffern m OrVs Ctre Sc , Chetn 433 They assume 
the condition of intermediate pastiness. zBja Echo 4 Oct 6 
Their diamonds were conspicuous by their pastiness. 

Pastii]|[ (p^i’stiq), vbl sb, [f. Paste v. + 
-ING 1 ] The action of the verb Paste 
1 Stickmg or fastening with paste. Also attrib 
1596 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 271 For making a new horde, 
and pasting on of the table of Consangmmtie and Affinitie 
set up m the church, iiijzf 1669 %t\ssxk^ MannsPs Mag, v. 

XU 63 Allow .moie than 3 diameters for the pasting xSyi 
G Macdonald Wilf Cumb I vu, 47 There I earned on 
my pasting op^tiona x8Ba Caulfeild & Saward Diet 
Needlesvork, Pasting Lace, a narrow kind of Coach Lace, 
used to conceal rows of tacks XB83 Goole fVeekly Times 
X4 Sept 5/2 A patent paper pasting machine 

2. The process of reducing to a paste 

X884 Watt Soap maheng v. 42 Well-prepared soft soda . 

15 employed to produce the pasting in the first operation 

3. slang A beating, a basting 

1851 Mayhew Lond, Labour 1 , 415 He . .gave me a regular 
pasting 

Pastlque, var Pasteqcje , water-melon. 
Pastisar, var. Patissbk Ohs,, pastry-cook 
+ Pa*stle. Ohs rare [corrupt, or altered form 
of pastour, Pastber. (Cf Pestle.)] s* Pastebn. 

$9 
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x5£|a Elyot, AsUagaluSy the pastle bone in a beast 
1611 CcTGR., Cla-ppomucre^ the huckle, pastle, 01 pasteme, 
bone of a beast 

t Pastier. Obs. Forms: 4-5 past0ler(e, 5 
paatlere, -lUor, 6 pastlar, pastelor, paistler, 6-7 
pastier, [ME. and K^/pastthr^(SS ^astelher^ 
pasttler (Godef.), Sp fastekro ‘a. man that maketh 
pies or pasties’ (Minshen 1599), m med,L. /aj-/*/- 
/dnus; f little pie, pasty. 

OF was cognate with Sp j^asiel* a. little pie made 

of small meat* (Minsheu), It. ^asteflOiia pi. pasteih. •egh 
* fine little pasties 01 paste meates, tartes, pyes ’ (Flouo) , 
all — L poi^itUus (see Pastel \ Pastil), but in sense asso- 
ciated with Com Romanic pasia paste ] 

A maker of pastry ; a pastry-cook ; a baker. 

1390-1 JSarl X>erbys Exp (Camd.) 64 Pro xhij shephell 
farine frumenti emptis de Hankyn Edeyne, pasteler, pro 
diuersis pastelleiLis in domo suo factis. CX420 Liber Coco 
rum (1862) 1 Pasteler 1426 Lvdg De Guil Pilgr 544^ 
Charyte gan neyhen ner, And wolde be-come a pasteler, 
Off that floui to make her bred c 1440 Promp Pai-v 385/2 
Pastlere, pasHllantts, 1530 Palsgr 252/2 Pastier that 
hiketht pasitszer igs* Huloet, Paistler, or maker of fyne 

f aist, dnicianus 1598 Stow Snrv, x. (1603) 82 Cookes or 
'astelars for the more part in Thames streete 1657 Howell 
Londniop 307 Which Cooks (or Pastlers) were admitted to 
be a Company 

Past-master , past master (pa‘st,ma.stor) 

1 . One who has ulled the ofHce of ' master ’ in a 
guild, cmc company, freemasons* lodge, club, etc, 
176a Key to Free Masonry (1785)7 (PAw#) Past-Master, 
with the Sun and Compasses, and a String of Cords 1786 
Lams Soc Royal Arch Masons 15 That the three Piin- 
cipals, and all Past-masters are stiled, ?nost excellent 
1858 SiMMONDS Did TradSf Pasi-mcaieri one who has 
been mastei of a civic company, or has filled the chair of 
freemason's lodge Pasi-mastei^s Jemel a freemason’s 
honoiary distinction or decoiation, worn by one who has 
filled the master's chair 1874 Fraser's Mag 245 Past- 
master of the Alpine Club 

2 . One who is thoroughly proficient or has ripe 
experience in any subject or sphere of action ; a 
thorough * master* (of a subject). Const, of, 
App this use has ai isen partly in allusion to the eificiency 
which results fiom. having passed through such an office as 
that of master of a freemasons' lodge, etc , sometimes it 
alludes to the efficiency resulting fiom having 'passed' the 
necessary training or examination to qualify as * master ’ m 
any art, science, or occupation; see also Passcs-masier 
x868 [implied in Past mistress], X877 Besant & Rice 
S'tJM ofVulc I. xiv. T49 He was Past Master, Right Worship- 
ful (brand, Frire Venirablct in every kind of vice. c88a 
H C Merivalc Fatten of B I 42 He was a past master 
in the art. 1890 Spectator 13 Sept 334 A past-master of 
electioneering tactics. 189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
46 They are past masters in extras at some of the lai^est 
hotels, X894 ho WoLSELEY Life Marlborough II, Ivi. 117 
Marlborough was a * Past blaster’ in fluency of speech 

Fa'st-mi’stress, [After preej A woman 
well skilled in some accomplishment or study. 

1868 Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fr (ed Tauchn ) II. vi 90 
The lovely pioprietress. was past-mistress in the art X692 
Athenmum 23 July 129/1 Her portrayal of Gnmalkm in his 
fiercer mood proves her a past-mistress of cat chaiacter. 

Pa’stness. rare, [f, Pasi ppl a, + -imss.] 
The state or condition of being past. 

1829 Jas Mill Hum, Mmd (1869) II. 1x9 To our con- 
clusion, that * Time ’ is the equivalent of Pastness. Present- 
ness, and Futureness, combined, it maybe objected, that the 
word ‘ Time * is applicable to all diree cases 1873 Whitney 
Orient Stud. 260 He will thus at a blow reduce to a state 
of irietrievable pastness, a host of philosophical systems. 

Fastophor (p»*stiyfpj), j] pastophorus 

(psestp fows). Archmol, [a F. pastopJiore^ ad. 
L. pastophor-uSi pi. ^hori^ a. Gr, vaaro^poSf f, 
‘naarbi a shnne, + -^opos carrying. More usually 
in L form.] One of the order of puests who 
earned shrines of the gods in piocession, as fre^ 
quentW represented m Egyptian art. 

1658 Phillips, Pastophones, (Greek) the most honourable 
order of Priests among the Egyptians, 1706 — (ed. Kersey), 
Pasuphort, certain Puests, whose Business it was, at solemn 
Festivals, to carry the Shrine of the Deity 1753-97 fsee 
below], 1891 tr De La Saussaye's Hist, Sc, Relig I 437 
Singers, pastophores, hierodules and others 
So II Pastopho rinm [L , a Gr iraffrocfiopiov ox 
irairTO(i>opeiov\ the apartment of the pastophoil 
m the temples of the gods ; applied to a similar 
division of the Temple at Jerusalem (LXX, Jer. 
xlu. 4). Hence, Each of the two apartments, one 
on each side of the bema, in ancient churches, 
retained in the Greek Chinch 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Pasiophoria^ m antiquity, the 
apartments near the temples wheie the pastophori were 
lodged 1797 Encvcl Bnt (ed 3) XIV 6/1 The cells or 
apartments near the temples, where the pastophori lived, 
were called pastophorta, X839 Yeowfll Anc Brit Ch, xii, 
(1847J 133 It has an ^outbuilding winch accoids with the 
descriptions of the ancient pastophonum. 

Faster (pa star), sb, orms ; 4-7 pastour, 6 
-onre, -are, 6- pastor. [ME. and AF pastour^ 
*= OF. pastor, pastur (12th c. in Littr^), ad. L. 
pastor^em shepheid, lit. * feeder, giver of pasture’, 
agent-n from pc!sc*^re to feed, give pasture to. 
In 1 6th c. the ending was changed to >‘0r after L ] 

1 . A herdsman or shepherd. Now umtstial, 

1362 Langu P, pi a. XI 3D0 Pore peple as pjouSmen and 
pastouirs of hestis X4af Caxton Fables of Ms(p iir. 1, Of 
the pastour or heidman 1596 Fitz Geffrey Sir F, Drake 
(x88i) 19 Above the pitch of pastors ruraJl jr^e, 1609 


Bible (Douay) Ezek xxxiv copum,, Pastors do lawfully 
eate of the milLe of their flock 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, 
T» 1772 X07 Flocks of sheep, attended by little pastors. 
1885 A H Keane in ffnl A/tthroP Inst, XV 225 Of 
these nomad pastors theie are two classes i. Those who 
always stay with their herds , 2, Those who . . migrate to 
the coast. 

2 A shepheid of souls , one whohasthespintual 
oversight over a company or body of Christians, 
as bishop, pnest, minister, etc. ; spec, the minister 
in charge of a chuich or congregation, with par- 
ticular refeience to the spiritual care of his * flock’. 

1377 Langl. P pi, B, XV. 488 pel wilfne] a name, To be 
pastours and preche 0x450 Holland Howlat 80 Fayne 
wald 1 wyte, . (^uba is fader of all foule, pastour and pape. 
X54B-9 (Mar.) Bk Com Prayer, Catech , To submitte my 
selfe to all nw gouernours, teachers, spirituall pastours, and 
maisters Ibid, Order Priests, To he the messengers, the 
watchemen, the Pastours, and the stewardes of the Lorde, 
to teache, to premonisshe, to feede, and prouyde for the 
Lordes famylye 1557 N. T. (Genev .}^/5 iv xr He gaue 
some to be Apostles, .. and some Pastouis {.eat her versions 
shepheids] and Ueachers 1596 Dalrymplc tr Leslie's 
Hist Scot VIII go Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 
panschone of Mmto x6a7 Cosin' s Collect Pnv, Devot,, 
Player Ember JPecks^s^ So rule and gouenie the hearts 
and minds of thy seiuauts, the Bishops and Pastors of thy 
Flocke, that they may lay hands suddenly on no man, hut 
[etc ] x64x Milton C/i, Govt i. iv, Wks. (1851) 112 Wherein 
IS the omce of a Prelat excellent above that of a Pastor? 
1782 Priestley Corrupt, Ckr, III. x 233 Each city was to 
have its own pastoi 1833 Ht. MARnNEAH Three Agts ii 
36 A young Presbyterian clergyman, the beloved pastor of 
a large congregation, 1878 R. W Dale Led Preach viii. 
224 Most of you are to be pastors of churches, not miv 
sionaries or evangelists. 

3 . One who exercises piotectmg care or guidance 
over a number of people. 

cx^oa tr. Secret a Secret , Gov Lordsh, 94 Kynge ys be 
Pastour of Barouns, 1529 Skelton Bfe Three Footes 
1843 1 . 203 Romulus and Remus . were pastours, for 
they estahlyshed lawes m the citie. 1605 Bacon Adv 
Learn il xxi. § 8 A Moses or a David, pastors of their 
people 1715-20 Pope Iliad xiv 612 His people's pastor, 
Hyperenor fell 1897 Daily News 6 July 4/1 Two good 
'Unionists’ told against their pastors and masters on the 
Treasuiy bench. 

4 . Ontith, A genus of stai lings (Temminck, 18 15] 
of which the species Pastor rosms (see Ouzel 2 b) 
IS an occasional visitor to the British islands 

1825 Selby Illusir Brit, Oruiih, I 94 The Rose-coloured 
Pasto^ the Rose coloured Ouzel of different ornithologists. 
1837 SwAiNSON Nat Hist Bitds II xoo In the genus 
Pastor the bill , is comj;>iessed. 1894 R. B Sharps 
Handbk, Birds Gt Bnt 1 . 26 In addition to its brilliant 
plumage, the Pastor has an enormous crest 
5 *A small tropical fish {Nomeus Gronovit) 
that lives among the tentacles of the hydrozoan 
Physalia or Portuguese man-of-war ; hence called 
Portuguese man-of-war fish* (Webster 1902). 
6. Comb,, as fastor^hhe adj 
1841 Milton Reform n. Wks (1851) 68 The Fastorlike 
and Apostohek imitation of xneeke and unlordly Disciplme. 
X670 — Hist, Eng 111. tbid. 97 To the ignominy and scandall 
of thir pastorlike profession xSsx I Taylor IFeslpt 
240 The less skiUfal, or the less pastor-hearted, minbter. 

Hence Fastoxess, a female pastor; Fa*8tor- 
hood, a bodyof pastors : ^Pastobatb 2 ; Fa'atorlae 
V. trans , to piovide with a pastor or pastors ; 
Fa’storless lacking a pastor; Fa’storllng, 
a feeble or incompetent pastor. 

X887 Amer, Missionary (In.Y) Mar. 75 The industrial 
training is now under the direction of the ^pastoress, 

Mrs M , x8m Times 15 July, The political brawlings 

of the dissenting ^paslorhood 1882 Guardian s J uly 933/3 
Difficulties of ^pastonsing small scattered bodies. <2i7xx 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet Wks. 1721 HI. 30 ^Pastorless the 
Flock lemmn'd 1624 R Hall tr Bp Halls Noah's 
Dove 7 Negligent *pastorlings which baue more heed to 
their owne hides, than to the soules of their people 

Fastor (pa-sloi), v, [f. prec. sb. . cf. to herd^ 
to shephetd '\ 

+ 1 . trans. To take caie of (bensts) ; to shepherd, 
1587 Churchyard Worth Wales (1876) 97 Nor heard of 
Beasts, to pastor and to feede. 

2 . To take charge of (a spiritual flock) as pastor. 
1872 J Ross Mintsiry ofReconcil 47 When any church is 
postered by a minister as his sole work 1884 Regions 
Beyond Mar., The flock which he lovingly pastored. 
Hence Pa’BtOTing vhl sb and ppl, a, 

1623 Ailesbury Serm 5 But I repaiie, for the Catholike 
veritie, to the Churchy wheie the pastonng eagles are 1894 
Kingdom (Minneapolis) 20 Apr,, Having given half his hfe 
t(y3astonng and preaching 
Pastor, obs. fonn Pabtobb. 
llPastoTa. Ohs, [It, Sp. pastdra, in OF, 
pastore shepherdess ; fern, of pastore^ pastor^ A 
shepherdess. 

x6xa Shelton Quix 11 iv (xfiao) 81 She that goes vp and 
downe these plains and hils among vs m the habite of a 
Pastora x 6 at Lady M. Wroth Urania 354 The Pnneesse 
of Rhodes was luce a Pdgnme, of Lemnos like a Pastora. 
Pastorable, vanant of Pasturable. 
Fastorage (pa storedg). rare, [See -age.] 

+ 1 . The function of a pastor, spiritual oversight 
or guidance. Obs rare^K 
z 66 a Petty Taxes m Trade, etc (1769) 2 A third branch 
of the public charge is that of the pastorage of men’s souls. 
2 . A pastor's house , a parsonage or manse. 

1883 B, Harts Carguinez Woods 11 39 The 'pastorage * 
as It was galled, [was] built of brick, x^y P. Warunq 


Tales Old Regime 226 The Protestant chaplain in the 
pastorage 

Fastoral (pa*storal), a and sb. Also 7 erron 
pastupal [ad, L. pastdrtll-ts, f pasiSr^m see 
Pastob sb and -al Cf F pastoral, in 1 2-1 3th c. 
pasUiral, Sp pastoral, It pastorale^ A. adj, 

I L Of or pertaining to shepheids or their 
occupation , of the nature of a shepherd ; relating 
to, or occupied in, the care of flocks or heids 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) II 229 Tubal exeicisede firste 
musike to alleuiate the tediosenes pasloralle [L tsediwn 
Pastorale\ 1549 Compl Scot, vi 43 Pastoral and rustical 
occupatione z6oo Holland Liwy ix xxxvi 340 They weie 
clad in pastoral weeds like heardmen X634 Milton Comus 
345 ()r sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops 1794 Mrs 
KADCLirrc Myst Udolpho vi, Fruits, cream, and all the 
pastoral lu\uiy his cottage afforded Z84X Elwiinstonr 
Hist Ind II 613 Inhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in 
tents 1849 H Stephens Bk of Parm (ed 2) I. 532/1 
Pastoral farms, devoted to sheep 1859 Cornwallis imu 
Woild I. X08 The Green Hills, a pastoral station, and 
twenty-five miles from Melbourne. 

2 . Of land or country . Used for pasture. Hence 
of scenery or its features : Having the simplicity or 
natural charm associated with such country 

X790 CowpER Mother's Pici 53 Once we call’d the past'ral 
house our own. 1794 Mrs KADCLirpc Myst Udolpho 1, 
The pastoral landscapes of Ouienne and Gascony 1814 
WoRDSW Yarrow Vmted vi, *J’he grace of foiest chaims 
decayed. And pastoral melancholy 1847 Grotl Greece ii 
XXIV, III, 564 Epirus is essentially a pastoral country 
1872 Jenkinson Gmde Eng Lakes (1879) 42 The sceneiy 
round Esthwaite Water is puiely pastoral 

3 . Of hteratuie, music, or works of art; Por- 
tiaying the life of shepherds or of the country; 
expressed in pastorals. 

1581 Sidnlv Apol Poetric (Aih ) 43 Is it then the Pastorall 
Poem which is mishked? X64Z Milton Ch Govt, ir Introd , 
Wks, (1847) 43/2 The Scripture,. affords us a divine pastoral 
diama in the Song of Solomon. 1751 Mrs Dllany in Life 
6* Corr, (1861) HI. 52 Pietty pastoral music. X779-81 John- 
sonZ P , Phillips wks. IV.X93 The Italians soon transfened 
Pastoral Poetry into their own language, and all nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thyisis and Damon, and 
Thestyhs and Phyllis. liSo'R.mKm Mod, Paiui V ix 1 19B 
Pastoral, .. consisting usually of simple landscape, . with 
figures, cattle, and domestic buildings. 1895 C H.HERroKD 
l^enser's Sheph, Cal Introd. 27 Drama and romance, 
cualogue and lyric, satire and epigram, had all invested 
themselves in pastoral disguise r^y, there were examples 
even of the pastoral sermon and the pastoral prayer. 

n. 4. Of or pertaining to a pastor or shepherd 
of souls ; having relation to the spiritual care or 
guidance of a * flock’ or body of Christians. 

Pastoral epistles, a collective name given to the ejiistles 
of Paul to I'lmothy and Titus, which deal largely with the 
work of a pastor Pastoral staff xs. Crozier 3 

z5ad Bp Ta^sTKLLProclasn m Foxe/^ 6 M (1583)1017/2 
By the duty of our pastorall office 1548-9 (Mar ) Com 


Prater Ce^ Notes Ministr Thinges, His pastorall staffe 
in his hande. 1607 Statutes in Hist Wakefeld Cram Sch, 
(xSoa) 63 Not called .to a pastorall charge 1640 White 
in R. Baiilie Canterb, Self-Convicf 75 Some private forme 
of pasturall collation with their flock X78X Gibbon Decl, 
^ F xxxii. III. 184 The pastoral labours of the archbishop 
of Constantinople. 1830 Arnold in Stanley Life (1845) II. 
22 , 1 am engaged upon the three Pastoral Epistles 1858 
J PuRCHAS Direct, AngL x8 The Pastoral otaff in form 
somewhat resembles a shepherd's crook. 

H. sb, (Elliptical uses of the adj ) 

I . tl. Apersoiiofpastoraloccupation,ashepherd 
or heidsman. Obs, tare^K 

xtaj Barlw-Breake (1877) 5 Old Elpin with his sweete 
and fouely May Would oft prepare (as Pastorals vie to doe) 
To keepe their sheep. 

t 2 . Pastoral games or pastimes Obs,rare*^^, 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1590) M v, To know whether it 
were not moie requisite for Zelmanes hurt to rest, then sil 
vp at those pastimes; and she.. earnestly desiung to haue 
Pastorals, Basihus commanded it should be at the gate of 
the lodge. 

3 . A poem, play, or the like, in which the life 
of shepherds is portrayed, often in an artificial 
and conventional manner ; also extended to works 
dealing with simple rural and open-air life. 

1584 in Cunningham Accis, Revels (Shaks* Soc.) x88 A 
pastorall of PhUlyda and Choryn presented and enacted 
before her Ma^^* by her highnes servauntes on St* Stephens 
daie, Z589 Fleming (f/iffc) The Bvcoliks of PvLlivs Virgilivs 
Maro, ..otherwise called his Pastoralls, or Shepherds Meet- 
ings.^ 0x620 Robinson Mary Magd, Ded, 5 Some , 
Cronicles and Worlicke strains admire; Others a deepe 
conceited Pastorall X706 Walsh Let, to Pope 24 June, 


- marry like the Corydon x 

Phyllis of a pastoral. 

b. A pastoral picture or scene in art. 

x8z9 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 45 O Attic shape 1 Fair 
attitude I with brede Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, With forest branches and the trodden weed ; Thou 
silent form. Cold Pastorall 1903 Westm, Gax, 23 Nov 
2/2 The most striking of the Gainsboroughs., is the large 
'pastoral * which hangs in the middle of the North Wall. 

c, Mus. « Pastobalb i. 

1851 Thackeray Eng Hum, iv. (1853) 176 The pretty little 
personages of the pastoral.. dance thw loves to a minuet- 
tune ^yed on a bird-organ. 

4 . Pastoral poetry as a form or mode of literary 
composition. 

1598 Meres PaUetd, Tanda 284 As Theocritus In Greeke, 
Virgil and Mantuan in Latme, Swaxar in Jttdian».are the 
best for pastorall, x6os Shaiol Bam, IL il 4x6 The best 
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Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, Comedie, Histone, 
Pastoiall 1713 Pope Guard Na 40 ? a The fiist rule of 
pastoral, that its idea should be taken from the manners of 
the golden age^ and the moral foimed upon the representa- 
tion of innocence. xSaa Hood in The Gem 181 The Golden 
Age IS not to be legilt; Pastoral is gone out, and Pan 
extinct, xSas C H. Herfohd Sj^ettseys S/te/h, Cal Introd 
3d Pastoral, from Vergil onward, has been persistently 
allegoiical, 

II. 5. a. ‘A book relating to the cure of 
souls* (J.). 

Cf. the title of St. Gregory’s Cura Pastorahs, 

139s Purvey Remonstr (1851) 3 This article is taught hi 
seynt Gregon in his morals and in his pastorahs zjad 
Ptlp^ Per/* (W, de W 1531) 87 4 So saytn saynt Gregory 
m his pastoralles *63* Herbert Cmniry Parson To Kdr , 
Others may .add to those points which I have observed, 
until the Book grow to a complete Pastoral 1824 Watt 
BihL Brtt, I. s. V St Gregory^ A Pastoral, 01 a Treatise on 
the Duties Of a Pastor 1891 C. G M’Crie Puhl Worship 
Presh, Scot, i. 20 Among the hooks are a Pastoial [etc.] 
b. A letter from a spiiitual pastor to his flock ; 
esp, a letter from a bishop to the clergy or people 
of his diocese. 


1865 Lccky Ration^ (1878) I 143 The pastorals of French 
liishops occasionally relate apparitions of the Virgin 1885 
Mancju Exam 17 Feb. 5/6 The Lenten pastoral was read 
m the Roman Catholic chuiclies of the aichdiocese of 
Dublin on Sunday. 

c. ph The pastoral epistles see A. 4. 

X90X Dods in Expositor July 71 In considering the 
aulhoiship of the Pastorals, xpoa Dennly Death ofChnsi 
in 215 Leaving out the Pastorals, Paul wrote his other 
epistles within the space of ten years. 

6. A pastoral staff, a crozier. 

X658 Htst» Queen Christina 407 They showed her the rod 
of Moses, the pastoiall of Aaron, Ana Foederis [etc.]. 1672 
Land Gaz No 670/4 The Officers at Arms carrying the 
Pastoral and Mitre 1903 Westm Gaz 15 July i/a Twenty- 
eight tiaras ornamentea with precious stones, . . sixteen 
pastorals in gold and precious stonea 

7 . as pastoral-maker^ -mon^r 

X713 Steele Guard, No 30 F 2 The generality of pastoral* 
writers. «X7ao SheffieOd {Dk. Buckhm) Jrks (1753) I. 
146 Whose simple profession’s a pastoral-maker. 1783 
Blair Rhet (18x2) 111 1x3 Our common Pastoral mongeis 
Hence Pa'BtoraUy adv, , Fa storalness. 

1752 Newton Milton^ Lyctdas 193 notSi Mr. Richardson 
conceives that by this last verse the poet says (pastorally) that 
he IS hastening to, and eager on new work. 1887 'Sarah 
Tyiler ’ (Miss H Keddie) Disappeared iv 72 There was a 
curious soit of gentle pastoialness tempering its piofiindity 
. . There was not a don that did not appeal . . intimate with 
wild flowers and wild birds 2899 Somerville & Ross 
Irish R M 232 A life pastoially compounded of Petty 
Sessions and lawn-tennis paities 
Pastoral (pcstoral), v, [f prec.] iittr, in phr. 
to pastoral tty To play the shepherd or shepherdess 
1828 Lights ft Shades 11 . 298 Misses pastoralingitin their 
..sausage curls X89X J. W Hales m Athenseum x Aug 
159/3 Simichidas proposes that they shall pastoral it to* 
gether .'^BovKoAiao-Sw/ieirda 
Pastoral, obs. vanant of PASTUBaL. 

II Pastorale (pastorad^). PI. -ali (•E'h'),-ales. 
[It, sb. use of pastorale adj. Pastoral.] 

1. Mils, a. An instrumental composition in 
pastoral or nistic style, or in which pastoral sounds 
and scenes are represented; usually a simple 
melody m fl-S time. b. An opeia, cantata, or 
other vocal work, the subject of which is pastoral 

X724 Short Explic For Wds Mus, BkSyPastoralet is an 
Air composed after a very sweet, easy, gentle Manner, in 
Imitation of those Airs which Shepherds ate supposed to play. 
1782 Char mAnn. Reg, xzj2 In Christmas time, all Quarters 
of Naples resound with Pastorah or Stcihane^ akind^of 
simple rural music, executed by, .shepherds, upon a species 
of bagpipes. Kngel Nai, Music 1. 9 The theme of 
the Pastorale in Handel's ‘ Messiah ' has been denved from 
the Pifferarx, Italian peasanta x88o W. B Squire mGrove's 
Diet Mus, II, 670 Pastorales bad their origin in Italy, 
where., the study of the Eclogues of Theoentus and Virgil 
led to the stage representation of pastoral dramas. 

2. » PasTOUBBLIiE. 


1864 Trevelyan Canipet, Wallah (1866) 197 When one 
couple IS danang ' Trdhse and another * Pastorale 

Pastoralisill (pa'storaliz’m). [See -isu] 
Pastoral quality or caaracter, the achon or practice 
of dealing with pastoral or rural life ; the pastoial 
style in literature , a pastoral trait or affectation 

x8^ Ruskin Lect Arehit in 167 Claude embodies the 
foolish pastoralism. X873 Masson Drumuu ofHwmtIu iv 38 
There is something of tbe same sustained pastoralism, the 
same poetical tact. x88o Vern. Lee Stud, Italy in. 148 The 
effeminate pastoralisms of the dying seventeenth century. 

Fastoralist (pa*st6ralist). [See-isiJ 

1 . A writer of pastorals. 

*703 Draytofls Whs, $88 Spenser is the pnme Pastorahst 
of England. xBBa Grosart Spenseys Whs HI p. liv, 
QuotaPions from representative ' Pastoralists ’ (if the name 
be allowable) , 

2 . One who lives by keeping flocks of sheep or 
cattle ; spec, (Australia) a sheep-farmer, a squatter 

1880 Genii Mag CCXLVI. da The outside districts, 
occupied only by pastoralists. x6^ Times xa Oct. 7/1 
Representatives of the newly formed Pastoralists* or Squat- 
ters' Union. 

Pastorality (petstorae liti). [ad. med.L. 
pastdrdlitdsy f, pastordhs Pastoral: see -itt.] 
JPastoral quality or character; iransf, something 
pastoral ; a little pastoral figure 

itex X. G. Waihbwright Bss, 4 r Crif, (i88o) 190 Little 


china pastoralities. 1844 P Ward Chatsworth I 17 
The cockney pastoralities of Wiesbaden. 1873 W, Cory 
Lett A yruls, (1897) 383 Even sentiment has a touch of 
natural pastorality in it 

Pastoralize (pa*st6rSlaiz), v, [See -izb ] 

1 . trans To make pastoral or rural. 

1825 Examiner 24/x A pretty httle pastoralized edition of 
Kensington Gardens 

2 . To put mto or celebiate in a pastoral. 

1839 Blachw Mag XLV, 536 It would nevei have 
answered to pastoralize the prattle which was heard 111 the 
streets and forums of S3Tacuse. 1842 United Service Mag, 
II 6 Izaak W alton pastoralized the art into popularity x^5 
C H KTSTOKoSpenseys Sheph Cat Introd 43 A somewhat 
clumsy attempt to pastoralise Sion's damty myth 
3 To guide or take chaige of pastorally. 

X870 Tyermah y Wesley I. 420 The time of the two 
Wesleys was now employed in pastoralizing the societies 
they had formed. 

4 . mtr. To 'do* the pastoral; to occupy oneself 
with pastoral music, colloq, 

X828 Blachfw Mag XXIII 30 A second set pastoralising 
over the little musical pieces of the ‘ Vaudeville 

Pastorate (pa*st6r/t), [ad. medju,p(xstdrdtus 
office of pastor; in. mod.,^,pasiorat (Littre) ] 

1 . The office or position of a pastor; the tenure 
of such office. 

a 2795 Ezra Stiles cited in Webster 1828. 1828 Webster, 
Pastorate ^ the office, state or jurisdiction of a spiritual pastor 
185a Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) IV. xi. 124 They insisted on 
his assuming the pastorate 1901 Scotsman 9 Mar. 8/8 
Recollections from a Border pastoiate of twenty years. 

2 . A body of pastors, pastors collectively. 

1846 Worcester, Pastorate, the oifice or body of pastors. 
Ec Rev 2878 Bayne Punt, Rev, 1 23 The pastorate of 
Scotland, dependent for its existence on its representing the 
. uationm feeling. 2894 Times 14 Aug 15/3 It is not a 
questionof celibate brotheihoadst;£m«r a man led pastorate 

tPastorel, Ohs rare—K [a., OF, pasloi'el,m 
mod,F, pasfoureaUjL, pastorahs*, see tAstoral.] 
A shepherd, a herdsman 

? a 1400 Morie A rth, 3121 Foueralle and pastorelles passede 
one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the puce 5ates 

Pastoress to Pastorlmg: see Pastor sh, 
tPastoTioal, Ohs rare, [f. Pastor, after 
oratorical, etc.] = Pastoral a. 

1569 J. Sanford tr Agr^pa’s Van Aries 97 b, Pastorical 
songes of lone. 2603 KT Chbttle Eng, Mourn, Garni, 
C IV, Euer to heare Pastoncall song againe. 

fPa’storist. Obs,rare~^\ [f Pastor - b -ist ] 
An actor of pastoral plays. 

2626 Middleton Mayor Qneenlorough v l 77 Comedians, 
tragedians, pastorists, humourists. 
tPaatori’tial,!]:. Ohs, rare [f L pasiortci-tts, 
-ttiiis (f, pastor Pastor) + -al ] Of a pastoral 
sort or kind , pastoral. 

2654 Gayton Pkas, Notes in. xiii 160 Such rare straines, 
and so exactly sungj^rais’d thdr opmion, (that it was not 
pastoritiall, nor any Dorus that sang) 2728 North Mem 
Music (1846) 8 Considenng how usefull singing was in the 
pastoritiall life 

f PastorrtiouSjiz. [f. as prec. + -ous ] s=«prec 
2656 Blount Glossogr^ Pastoral, Pastontious, belonging 
to a Shepherd, or Pastor, Shepherdly, Rural 

Fastorly (pastsjli), a, [f. Pastor + -lti.] 
Of, pertainmg to, or befitting a pastor ; pastor-like. 

x6x6 Champney Voc, Bps 22a A fatherly, or pastorhe ad- 
monition to the Emperour. 2642 Milton Reform 11 Wks. 
(1851) 62 How he can reject the Pastorly Rod, and Sheep- 
hooke of Chnst, . . and not feare to fall under the iron Scepter 
of his anger 2839 Bushnell in Life xx, 423, 1 shall look 
back with longings .on these pastorly works and cares. 
Fastom, obs. form of Pastern 
FastorsMp (pa’stoijip). [f Pastor + -ship.] 
The dignity, office, or function of a pastor; a 
pastorate. 

2363 Foxe a. d* M, 1353/1 He [Latimei] dyd of his own 
fre accorde resigne his Pastorship. 1657 J Sergeant 
Schism Dispachtt 53 The Pope’s Universal Pastorship 2684 
Baxter Par, Congreg, 3a They null not the Parochial 
Pastorship 2822 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag LI « It 
occasioned his being invited to a pastorship at Riga. 
2882-3 W M. Taylor in Schaff Bmycl Rehg, Knowl. 
II, 932/1 An office which he held in conjunction with his 
assistant pastorship 

+ Fa*Btory, a, [ad. L pastdri-us of or belong- 
ing to a shepherd, t, pastor : see -Y.] Pastoral. 

1752 Thyer in Newiofcs Milfoti^ Lyctdas 163 note. So the 
Pastory Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. ^ 

Fastose (psest^n s), ^ JPainting, \pa,li,pasioso 
pasty, ' full of paste, plum-fat ; also soft and yet 
full in handling' (Flono), ‘soft, plump, fat' 
(Baretti). Cf Impasto ] Charged or loaded with 
paint. So Fasto'sity. 

2784-98 J. Barry m Led, Paint vi (1848) 223 To have a 
greater degree of pastosity or charging of colour on those 
parts. 2893 Mag AH 237 That pastosity peculiar to the 
master. 2902^ tkenoeum 31 Aug. 293/ 2 The nch and liquid 
handUng of the paint, the luminous shadows and pastose 
lights 

FaBtour, obs. form of Pastor, Pasture. 

11 Pastoarelle (pasb/re-l). [Fr., - Uttleshep- 
herdess, shepherdess’s song, fourth figure in a 
quadnlle; fem. oi pastoureau\ ^ It pastorella 
*a prettie Shepheardesse* (Elorio), fem oi pasto- 
relloy dim, oipastore shepherd.] One of the figures 
in a quadnlle, resembling the dance of shepherds 
and shepherdesses. *890 in Cent, Did, 


Fastport, obs corrupt form of Passport. 
Fastren, -oh, -one, obs. forms of Pastern. 
Pastry (p^ sin). Also 6 pastaryo, paistrio, 
6-7pasterie, -t6ry(e, -trie, 7 pastree , Spaistrey. 
[app. f, Paste sb, + -eey, -ry. Cf. OP pastaUrie, 
-oierte, -etrte in same sense, f pastaier, -oier, -etei , 
-eer pastry-cook (L. type *pastdttanus^ i, pastata , 
see Pasty sh ) ] 

1 . The collective term for articles of food made 
of paste (see Paste sb, i), or of which paste foims 
an essential part ; now only applied to such articles 
when baked, as pies, tarts, etc. 

*539 [lee pastry-house below] 1344 Phaer Regim, Lyfe 
(* 553 } H uj, Beware of spiceiy, pastry, and bi ead not very 
well leuened. 2648 Herrick He^er , To Ms BooKe xiii, 
Lest rapt from hence, I see thee lye Torn for the use of 
pastel le Or see the grocers in a ti ice. Make hoods of thee 

to serve out spice, 1671 Milton P R w 343 Meats of 
noblest sort. In pastry built, 1841 Lane /I Nts I 224 
The diet .includes n large variety of pastry. 2844 Dickens 
Mart, Claiz xii. Taits wheiein the raspberry jam coyly 
withdrew itself behind a lattice nork of pastiy 
t 2 . A place where pastry is made, Ohs, exc, 
HtsL 

1570 Levins MantP 105/21 A Pastrye, ptstorivm, 2577 
B Googe Heresbactvs Hush i, (1586) 10 b, Hereby is a Back- 
house and a Fasti le with two Ouens, 2^2 Siiaks. Rom ^ 
Jid iv, IV 2 They call for Dates and Quinces in the 
Pastrie 1667 Phimait City ^ C Build rso A Pastery or 
Larder cxyio Celia Fiennes Diary (1888)66 Their kitchmg, 
^try, and pantry. 2883 A Dobson in Eng Illusir Mag 
Nov. 81/2 To the light .were inferior builcungs and offices, 
—kitchens, cellars, pastiies, spiceries^ bakehouses, 
f 3 . The art and business of a pastry-cook. Ohs 
cx>jxa\^ziipastry schooVo^o'iil 27 22 Steele No 314 
F 13 The whole Ait of Paistrey and Preserving 2752 J 
Middleton & H. Howard [ptild) Five Hundied New 
Receipts in Cookery, Confectionery, Pastry [etc ], 

4 . attrib, and Comb,, as pastry-board ( = Paste- 
board 4), -cutter, deity (cf. bread god, Bread 
lo), -house (cf sense 2 above), -making, -man 
(= PASTRT-cfooK), -/^eat, ^school, -shop, -slab, 
-vendor, -work 

1902 Dady C/iroiu 25 Jan 8/4 Strew fine bread ciumbs 
over the *pastry board Ibid,, Stamp them into fancy 
shapes with a '♦pastry cutter ridag Bp Hall Serm Def 
Crmlty Wks 1837 Y, 229 They fall down upon their knees, 
and thump their breasts ; as healing the heait, that will 
not enough heleeve in that '♦pastry deity 2539 Crom- 
well Let 24 Apr in Merriman Life ^ Lett. (1902) 11 220 
Jennyns sergeant cd yom graces *pasterye house 174a 
Shenstone Schoolnnsti ess xxxu, In '♦pastry kings and 
queens th’allotted mite to spend 2682 G Rose {title) Per- 
fect School of Instiuctions shewing the Whole Art of a 
Master of the Household, Master Cook, and Master 
*Pastrynian 2721 Addison Spect No 251 f 10 The Pastry- 

man, commonly known by the Name cn the Colly-Molly- 
Puff 2692 tr Emtlianne's Frauds Romish Monks 222 
Confects, Neats-Tongues. Bononia Sausages, and fine 
'♦Pastry-meat C2720 m Ashton Soc, Za/e Q Anne (2882) 
I. 24 To ajl Young Ladies at Edw Kidder’s '♦Pastry 
School m Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, are taught all Sorts 
of Pastry and Cookery [etc.] 2809 Spm ting Mag XXXIII 
281 The sewing-school, the pastry-school, were then essential 
branches of female education 2656 Earl Mokm, ti Bocca- 
lints Advis,fr, Pamass 1 xliv (1674) 59 The '♦Pastry Shop 
m the comer of the Herb-market 2837 Dickens Ptekw, 11, 
The propriety of enforcing the heated *pastry-ve«dor*s pro- 
position. xsfis Cooper Thesaurus, OpusptstortuM,*pn&ti:ne^ 
woorke 2705 Pastry-Cook's Vade Mecum title-p , Receipts 
for making all sorts of Pastry-work 

Fa*stry-cook. One whose occupation it is to 
make pastry or articles of food m which pastry is 
an essential part, now esp, one who makes such 
articles for public sale 

27x2 Steele Sped, No. 304 F4 He may be allowed to sell 
them to his good Customers the Pastry Cooks. 2855 
Kingsley Westw Ho I viii, As a ragged boy eyes the cakes 
id a pastiycook's window. 

attmb 2802 Med. Jml, VIIL 159 They ought to give 
place to lac amygdalae, pastry-cook -Mshey, or even common 
water. 2897 Westm, Gas, 4 Feb. 3/3 One of the most suc- 
cessful new notions for the toque is suggested by a chef’s 
cap .. The pastiycook ciown is the name to which this veiy 
seyant toque answers. 

Hence Fa'strycoo kery. 

i860 Sala in Comlu Mag I. 275 This Arabian Nights’ 
pastrycookery, 

Fasttime, past-tyme, obs. forms of Pastime. 
Fasturable (pa'stimab’l), a. Also 7 pastor- 

able. [f. Pasture sb or v -r -able : cf, obs. F, 
pasttirable (1534 in Godef , also in Cotgr.).] That 
may be pastured ; fit for pasture; affording pasture 

IS77 HAimsoit Englandt vutinHolinshedCAnwif I 24/1 
The South part is pasturable and breedeth Conyea x6» 
Lithgow Trav vi 292 We pitched out Tents in apastorable 
plaine. 1766 Blackstone Comm II 111 34 All these 
species, of pasturable common, may be and usually aie 
limited as to number and time 1840 Fraseys Mag, XXIL 
605 Some forty or fifty acres, aiable or pasturable. 

Hence Fastiirabi*Uty. 

2879 Athenmtm No 2696. 827 Accordinjg to the araHhty, 
or, uwe may coin a new word, pasturahility ofthe land 
Fastnrag^ (pa Stiured:;). Also 7-8 pastorage. 
[a. OF. pasturage (is-igth c. in Godef. Conipl), 
mo^.F,pdturage,i pasturerioVh.mxi^'SiX see-AOE.] 

1 The action or occupation of pasturing; grazing. 
2579-80N0RTH P/«/«nrA(i656) 377 That they should make 
the ( 5 outitrey a Desart so that it should never after serve for 
other thing, but for pasturage of Beasts, a 1656 Bp. Hall 

69-2 
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Jieat Wks (1660) 257 The grasse in the Church yard may 
not be U5»ed to any pasturage. 1751 Johnson Reunhler 
No. i6t ?2 For the shelter of woods or convenience of 
pasturage. 1883 Ht Martinhau Vandtr^U <5 i vi too 
(H e] lamented that this soil was not already fit for pasturage 
2. GxfLss or other herbage for cattle to feed on , 
« Pasture sb, 3 

rS4o Ad 32 Hen F///, c 7 §i Tithes of comes, hay, 
pasturages 163a Lithgow Trav. ii 47 Abounding in cornes, 
wines, and piastojagfe xyoa Addison i)i«/ Medals 

u 124 Ihft riches of the Countiy consisted chiefly in flocks 
and pasturage. 1887 Ruskin Prsetenia II. M 379 A waste 
of barren lock, with pasturage only for a few goats 
trims/ /£■ 1821 Lamb £^ta. Ser. i. Mockery JSndj She 
was tumbled . into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading, and biowsed at will upon that fair and whole 
some pasturage. 1846 J Baxter PractAg^ic (ed 4)1 
a Pasturage —Those who are desiious of profiting by their 
ees should plant, to a certain degree, for their provision. 

S Pasture-land; a piece of grazing land; « 
Pasture sb 4. 

a IS33 Lt> Berners Huon cv. 351 A, ye vyllaynes, this 
pasturage is myn, in an yll houre ye put your beestes here 
to pasture rtidasW VziSRL'zZachaty mSerm zCanxv 
18-ig, etc, (1629) tS9 Within their proper giounds and 
pasturages xm* Arbuthhot Pftics of Diet in Aliments^ 
etc, 254 The tl^h of Oxen, Sheep, and Deer m different 
Pastuiage, x8ao Scott Moiuxst i, The sheep-walks and 
hills annexed to the township, to serve as pasturage to the 
community 1900 G. C. Broorick Mem ^ Impressions a^i 
They are greatly inferior in forests, pastuiages, and pic- 
turesque ch&lets 

4 Sc Law, The right of pasture. 

1603 Stair hist* (ed a) 11. vii. § 14 Common Pasturage is 
ordinaily Constitute by the Charter of the Dominant Giound, 
expressing the Clause with common Pasturage 1873 Bells 
Prtnc Lam) Scot, (ed 6) 146 Pasturage is the right to feed 
cattle or sheep on another s ground, or on a common. 

5 attnb, and Comb , 2&/astiirage-land, -1 tght 

1897 Pullen-Burry Blotted Out xv, 98 Lovely woodland 

and pasturage land 

tPastura*giouBjtf Qbs, rare [f.prec,orined. 
L pasturdgi-um + -ous ] Devoted to pasturage. 
X633 Lithgow Trav 1. 14 Playne and pastoragious fields, 
Pastwal (pa stiural), sb and a. Also 6 errotz 
pastoralL [f L, pashlra Pasture + -al.] 
tA sb. Pasture, pasture-ground. Sc Obs 
z^6 Dalrvmple tr Leslie's Hist Scot, I X2 Baith abandes 
in fertiUtie of the ^und, and nobillpastorall. Ibid, 19 Ane 
ample and plesand pastural called the forest 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to pasture, 
xyas MS Indenture (Rotherham, co Yoik), All pastural 
tithes 1854 Clough Poems, etc. (1869) I 221 The pastural 
eminence of Primrose Hill x886 Pale Mall G 2 Oct 4 Our 
most common pastural ornaments the daisy, butteicup, and 
primrose 

^ An occasional eiror for Pastoral, q. v. 
Pasture (pa*stiiu), Also 4-6 -ux, -our, 5 
-urre, 5-6 -or, -er. [a OF, pasture (lathain 
Littrd), mod and It, pastura ,—l^te 

L. pdstur&i Ut. feeding, grazing, f. ppl. stem 
of pasc-Ire to feed, graze, attend to the feeding of 
(beasts) . see -Tire ] 

1 , The action of feeding (said of animals) ; spec, 
the grazing of cattle, rare, 
c 1^6 Chaucer T, 365 Leue I this Chauntecleer 

in his pasture. 1486 Bk, St Albam E v b, Iff ye se where 
the haare at pastuie hath bene. 1330 Palsgr S52/2 Pasture 
^&^yns,pasttt}e 1658 Phillips, a feeding 1878 

Browning La Samaz 318 The leaf, its [the worius] plain 
of pasture. 

f 2 . Food, nouribliment, sustenance kt, and fig, 
7^:1400 Lyog jEsq/s Fab i. ug Among lude chafTe to 
scrape for my pasture c 1430 — Chtcheoache B Min 
Poems (Percy Sbe ) 133 By cause that pasture I fynde none, 
Therfor I am but skyn and boon. 1590 Spenser F Q hi. x. 

§ f Todes and fr^s, his pasture poysonoua 1046 Sir T. 

ROWHE Pseud, Ep iiL XXL 162 Unlo Its conservation there 
is required a solid pasture, and a food congenerous unto the 
principles of its nature 1786 Jefferson Wni, (x85g) II. 60 
What effect changes of pasture and temperature woidd have 
on the fisheues. 

3 , The growing grass or herbage eaten by cattle. 
Common pasture, the use of such by the cattle of a number 
ofowneis Common of Pasime see Common .r^ 6 
a X300 Cursor (Cott) To pastur commun )>ai laght 

]ie land [Tntt, To commune pasture j^ei took \>e londj pe 
quilk jmtn neiest lay to hand. Ibid. 2448 (Gott.) Botfra hair 
stoi bigan to spiede pan pastur gan to wax al nede [Celt 
bigan to knedej 14^ (IIaxtok Descr Bnt 45 Her londe 
IS fruytefull ynough in pasture, 1336 Tindale yokn x 9 
He shalbe safe and shall goo in and out and fynde pasture 
1687 A Lovell tr TJtevenofs Trav, n, 28 We entered 
a Plain, which abounds in Pasture 1700 Prior Robe's 
Geog 17 Twenty acies ,Foi pasture ten, and ten for plough 
1843 BiscHorF Woollen Manuf* II 283 Pastuie has a 
great influence on the fineness of the fleece, 

4 A piece of land covered with glass tised or 
suitable foi the giazing of cattle or sheep ; grass 
land ; a piece of snch land 
C1330 R. Brunne Citron, (1810) 310 porgh pastours forto 
faie, for bestes to Jardeie. 14 m TundaldsVis 
To biyng the lost schepe ageyn Owt of desert unto hys 
asture, <xx53o Vox Popult 718 in Hazl. E P, P, III, 293 
uche lyke comonwelthe wasters, That of erable groundes 
make pasteis 1393 Spenser Col Clout 238 And wneie may 
I the hills and pastures see, On which she uselh for to feed 
her sheepe ? 1776-9$ Withering Brit Plants (ed. 3) 11 432 
Wild white Campion. Pastures, hedges, and fallow fields. 
1816 J Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art 11 6x8 Grass lands 
for the growing herbage, to support cattle, in which state 
they are called pastures, x8fy Whyte Melville hts. Bar 
XL 388 A low swampy pasture patched with rushes 


X3 Cursor MI 18449 (G^tt ) pat pastur es cald heuen blis, 
Par till vs bring lesus wid his I 4*1340 Hampole PsaUer 
xciv 7 Folke of his pasture & shepe of his hend 1379 W 
Wilkinson Cemfut, Familyeo/Loue 42 'Ihey will. . dnue vs 
to poysoned pastures 171a Addison Hymn, The Lord my 
Pastuie shall prepare. 1901 Scotsman 5 Mar 9/3 The 
pleasant literary pastures of Oxford’s bookshops, 

6 . Cl, S, (a) That part of a deep-water weir 
which the fish first enter {Cent Diet i8po). {b) 
An inshore spawnmg-ground for cod-fish (Jhmk*s 
Standard Dut, 1895) 

6 . attrth, and Conib ^ as pasturefield^ -grassy 
-ground, 4 and, - 7 ?ian, -master^ -right, -sheeps -sod 

Clone Farm Pop lymLtir Use/ Ktumil , Hush 
HI, The dry *pasture-field x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Siotl, 
IV S3 Alternate frosts and thaws .. greatly injure the 
’’^pasture-grass. xSgo ‘R. Boldrewood' MItners Right 
(1899) 130/1 The pasture grasses.. burgeon with tropical 
lapidity of growth 1378-9 Reg, Pnvy (council Scot III 79 
Scotland upoun that Marche is ane *pastour ground 1732 
Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush x 104 One Acre ot Turneps will 
then maintain more than Fifty of Meadow or Pasture- 
Ground. 1391 m A McKay Hist, Ktlmaruoch (1880) 
361 We give and grant all the meadows, pastures, and 
^pasture-lands. 1873 Swinburne m Examiner 6 Nov,, The 
green pastuie lands and golden harvest fields of that noble 
book of songs, ifei Cade Serin, it Bootes, the heard or 
^pastureman, 1833 MIS, Indenture (York city), *Pasture- 
master of Walmgate Ward 1349-63 Sternhoid & H. Ps 
c. 11, We are his owne flocke and *pasture sheepe 

Pasture (pasliiix), v, [a. OF. pastur er 
to feed flocks (12th c. in Littre), mo^.F, pdiurer, 
i, pasture ‘ see prec.] 

1 1 intr. To feed, to eat (said of animals). Ohs, 
i^'j^ Caxton Chesse ij8 The cok began to crowc and 
pasture 

b. Spec, Of cattle, sheep, etc.: To graze. 

1390 Gower Con/ I 140 So that he lich an Oxe schal 
Pasture, c 1400 Maundev (1839) xxx 302 Thei sende forth 
tho Mares, for to pasturen aboute tho Hilles 1387 Fleming 
Conin. Hohnshed III 1003A Such cattcU as were found 
pastuiing abioad ueere to the wals 1694 Addison Poems, 
Vtrgil Misc, Wks. 1726 I 16 Nor sheep nor goats must 
pastuie near their stoies 1786 tr Beck/ords Vnihek 53 
1 he steeds that pastured in his uncle's domains 1830 R G. 
CuMwxNG Hunter's Lt/e S, Apr (ed. 2) I 67 The spungboks 
and wildebeests pastured befoie the door 
Jig 1390 Spenser Mmopot 176 He pastures on the 
pleasures of eacli place x86r Lyiton & Fane Temnhauser 
36 Who hath embraced thee And pastured on thy royal kiss 

traits To feed, supply with food Obs 

a x^aor-Sfi Alexander Vat pasturde of pepir 

.Of gyloflre & of gingere CX440 Gesta Rom i. xxvi g8 
(Harl. MS ) To fede or to pastuie him with pappe 
b. Spec, To feed (cattle) by letting them graze on 
a pasture , to lead or put to pasture. 

1413 Ptlgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv xxxvii 84 Alle suche 
labourers that trauaylen in pasturynge of beestes 1385 
T Washingion tr Nichola/s Voy i. xii 14 [The countiy] 
pastoureth in the valley a great number of oxen. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 1. xxi. 33 Hera Uzziah pastured his 
cattel 1776 Adam Smith W Ml. t xi, jii (1869) I, 231 The 
land IS manured by pasturing the cattle upon it. 1877 
Bryant Sella 332 Whose flocks Were pastuied on the 
borders of hei stream. 

tran/. 1864 Lowell TV vrt' 103 The coach leaves 
W. at five and one must breakfast . at . four, . the 
passengeis being pastured groganously 

f c. intr. To affoid pasture. Obs rare 
1631 R Child in Harllib's Legacy (1655) 156 That the 
place might pasture the better for then young Cattle 

3 tians, (Of sheep or cattle) T'o graze upon 
(herbage, giass-land), to eat down ; (of persons) to 
put sheep or cattle on (grass-land, etc ) to graze. 
1333-4 Act 2$ Hen VIII, c 13 § 10 They shall pewnitle 
the lessees ,to manure and pasture the saide qmUettes 
iSSo Sir R Bowi s in Hodgson Hist Nortkumold (1828) 
HI. II aiiTheiieCattell doe pastuie & eate the said ground 
1604 in Eng Gilds (1870) 433 No man shall pasture the 
stubbell while the come is upon the ground. 1789 Trans 
Soc Arts (ed. 2) II. 68 Do not mow it, but pastuie it eveiy 
summer. 1830 R G. Gumming HunteAs Life S A/r 
(ed 2) I. Z78 The plains., were pastured short and bare by 
tile endless herds of game. 

Hence Pa’stured ppl a , ; Pa’stoing vbl sb , 
the action of the verb, also concr pasturage, 
pasture-land ; Pa sturmg ppl, a , giazing 
1332 Huloet, *Pastured, 1777 It- Potter Mschylus 

I 28 Thy woes, beneath the sacred shade Of Asia's pastur’d 
forests 1887 Bowln Vtig EcL v 24 None .their pastured 
oxen did lead, to drink of the cold clear nvulet 1338 
Elvot, Pastio, oms, *pastunnge^ or fedinge of catell 1759 
T Smith Jiitl, (1849) 273 A fiuitfull summer, especially m 
pastunng and hay 18x9 Rees Cycl, & v Pasture-land, An 
increase of fertility is pioduced by the pastunng of lands 
With sheep 1667 Milton P L, ix. 1109 The Indian Herds- 
man shunning heate . . tends his ^posturing Herds 1842 J 
Aiton Domest, Econ (1857) 183 A wholesome and accept- 
able food for every kind of pasturing animal 
Fa'Sturer. rare [f prec. vb +-br 1 ] One 
who pastures cattle, a herdsman 01 giazier 
1338 in Hakluyt FbjV (1598)! 327 The people are all men 
of warre, and pastuiers of cattel 16x9 Sir J Semfill 
Sacrilege Handled Agig 38 Will any man say, that this one, 
or all Pharisees, weie labourers or Pastuiers? 1904 C 
Edwards Hammurabi Code 69 If a man hire a pasturer for 
cattle and sheep 

Pasty (pa’sti, p^ sti), sb, Foims : 4-5 pastee, 
pasfc^ 4-6 pastey, 5 -eye, -ay, 5-7 pastie, 6 
“F®! 5- pasty. [MK pastee, a. OF. pasUe, adj, 
of ppl form (L. type *pastdtd), from I<om. pasta , 


Paste, i e. something made of or ■with paste 
OF. had also the coriesp masc pastd^ (L type 
^pastdtwn), whence perh. ME pastd ] 

A pie, cousistmg usually of venison 01 other meat 
seasoned and enclosed in a ciusL of pastiy, and 
baked without a dish ; a meat-pie. 

m30o Land Colsayne 54 in ^ E, P (1862) 157 Al of 
pasteiis bej? walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and iich met c 1300 
Havelok 644 IBred an chese, butere and milk, Pnstees and 
flaunes. <?1386 Chaucer Cook's Pjol, 22 Many a pastee 
hastow laten blood 1390 GowrR Coif II 208 And bad 
ordeine for here mete Tuo Pastes C1460 J. RussLLLi#/i 
Nurture 490 Venesoun bake^ Kut it in Ve pastey 1323 
Ld Berners Froiss II cxni 325 BotelJes of wync . and 
pastyes of samonde, troutes, and eyls 1659-60 Pcp\ s Diary 
6 Jan , The venison pasty was palpable beef, which was not 
handsome. 1717JLADY M W. Montagu Let to AbbM Conti 
17 j^Iay, Bakers, with cakes, loaves, pasties aiB^g Prald 
Poems (1864) II 432 A pasty of game and a flagon of hock 
x88o Miss Bradoon Barbara xliu 295 , 1 sold my comfortei 
to Billy Blake for a whortleberry pasty 

fh ?A confection . cf Paste sb, i b, Obs 
1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP R xviii cxvii (Bodl. MS.) Of 
Vis> seipente Vipera beth made pasties Vat be)) iclepeci CroMsti 
tiriaciof Ve whiclie is made tnacle V^t lemedy a^ens venym. 
c. Comb , as pasty-crust, -ltd, -maker, -weiu/i 
1311 Letter Bk, D City 0/ London If 133 b, Ricardus 
films Gregoni le Pastemakere attachiatus . pio co quod 
indictatur m Warda de Bisshoppesgate quod ipse est nocti- 
vagus c 1460 J. R ussell Bk Nurtui f 63 1 Open Jie pas tcy 
lid 1562 Turner Baths 14 Bewai e of , , pies and pasiia ustea 
and all vnleuened bieade 1584 Cogan Haven Health iv 
(1636) 27 Hard ciusls, and Pasticrusts, doe engender adust 
choller 1631 Celeshna xv 166 Tliat old pasty-wench. 

Faster a, [f Paste sb, + -y.] Like or 

resembling paste ; of the consistence, appearance, 
or colour of paste ; esp, of the complexion pale 
and dull 

1659 H More Immort Soul 11 vii § 13 107 Supposing 
that the Soul’s Centre of perception could be. scaled m 
such dull pasty Matter as the Pith of the Biain is. 1793 
Smkaton hdysione L § 185 A soft pasty substance 1864 
H. Ainsworth Jolm Law iii iii (x88i) 163 His fat, pasty 
face 1878 Huxley Phystogr 193 Little cavities formed 
by the disengagement of gas or vapoui when the mailer is 
in a pasty condition 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Mied III, 388 
A white pasty fur on the tongue is looked upon as a sign of 
atony and weakness, fig 1884 Pall Mall G, 12 Apr 2 
His pasty sophistries concerning piison discipline, 
b Of or pertaining to paste jewellery. 

1863 Dickens Mut, Fr i x, A pasty sort of glitter, 

c. Comb,, as pasty-faced adj. 

2607 Dekker & Webster Noiihw Hoe i. D ’s Wks 1873 
HI 10 You pasty-footed Rascalls. 1878 E Yatus Wiecked 
tnPortw, 51 Fat, pasty-faced, stiaignt-haued 

Pastyme, Pasuolan, Paswax, obs. ff. Pas- 
time, Passevolant, Paxwax. 

Fat (pset), sb,^ Also 5 patte, 7-8 patt, [Late 
ME. pat, patte, was prob. onomatoixeic, as an in- 
sLmctive expiession of the action by * vocal gesliire*. 
The later uses are to a gieat extent nouns of action 
from Pat v ^ m its vaiious applications ] 

I. The action. 

1 . A stroke or blow with a flat or blunt surface, 
Obs, exc. dial, 

(Perh formed anew fiom the vb in 17th c.) 
c Xi{oQ Laud 8841 He gaff hcin a^cyn suche pattis 

That thei fel doun as dede cattis. Ibid 16777 belie ^aff 
him certis suche a p.Tt That doun to grounde lie fc] flat. 
a X440 StrEglam 1241 Syr Egyllamowic turnyd liys bwcidu 
flatt, And gafl hys sono soche a patte, That to the trlhc 
he >s gone 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof St, 11 v. 66 The 
flat hand of Rbetoiick, rather gives pats than blows. 1676 
Etiieri Dor Mian 0/ MIodc iv. i, Hit nei a pat for me there. 
«X764 Iaomd Ram Ep to ^ B Esq Poems (1790) 207 He 
. .would not for the AVoild rebuke, Beyond apat, the scliool- 
boy Duke 2823 E. Moou Suffolk Wofdss.y, A pat, is 
the punishment inflicted by a pedagogue on the palm of 
unruly boys. 1886 Elworthy JV Som, iPord-bk &. v., Hares 
and rabbits when caught, are killed by a pat on the poll 

2 . a. A stroke or tap with a flat surface, so as lo 
flatten or smooth 

Mod, Give the earth a pat with your trowel 
b spec A gentle stioke or lap >vith the hand or 
fingers, esp. as a caress, or in expies&ion of soothing 
or approbation. Also fig, 

c x8^ Lady Hamilton in G, Rose's Dianes (i860) I 241 Sir 
William never got even a pat on the back, c 1830 Arab, 
Nis, (Rtldg ) 214 She frequently gave 1 um gentle pals w uli 
her hand 1863 Dickens Mlut Mr i iv, To give him a kiss 
and a pat or two on the cheek 1881 Doran Ih toy Lane II. 
213 A pat on the head from a masier’b liand is the supreme 
delight of the ever-faithful dog 1898 Quili lr-Couc ii liievcn- 
son’s St Ives io6 A word of approbation— a little pat on the 
buck, as I may say 

II That which is formed by patting. 

3 . A small mass of some soft substance {e,g 
butter), foimecl or shaped by patting, 

2754 Whitaker m No 83 III x 16 He has produced 
a clap of thunder which blew out a candle with a flash of 
lightening which made an impression on a pat of butter 
1788 CowPER Let ( Sotheby's Catal (1897) 29 Apr. 20I, One 
ounce of Castile soap scraped line, with as niuch honey as 
will bring It to a consistency for rolling into pills. Liquorice 
powder IS very proper to dust the patts with uhile forming 
it into pills. 1844 J, T. HfcWLE-n Parsons ^ U\ iii, The 
butter IS served up in such very diminutive pats. 1891 Lu 
Hobhouss in Later Times Rep, 562/2 Butterme .was 
made up into pats and sold from the retail shop 

b. transf, bomethmg of the shape and size, or 
appearance, of a pat of butter (or the like). 
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1853 R S, Surtees Sp, Tour (zSgs) 93 Both 

volumes nobly bound and lettered, with the Jawleyfoid 
ciests studded down the backs, and an immense pat of arms 
plastered on the side x888 C F Woolson in Harper's 
Mag Oct 776/t It was raining in toiients, with gieat pats 
of water coming over, almost like stones 
III The sound (Cf Paw sb fi) 

4 ;. The sound made by stiiking lightly with 
something flat ; esp that made by a light foot m 
walking or ninning, hence, rate of walking or 
running, pace. 

x6g7 CoLtiFR Ess Mor Subj, i, vi 219 The least Noise is 
enough to disturb the Opeiation of his Brain The Patt 
of a shittle Cock, or the cieaking of a Jack will do his 
Business 1833 T Hook IVidow ^ Marquess vn, Up hill 
and down lull all at the same pat X889 Mrs Olifiiant 
Pm Gentleman xvi I 295 No sound hut the pat of those 
footsteps which scarcely touched the ground 
b Reduplicated, to express repetition. 

X876 J Saunders Lwn tnPaihxviii The peculiar wooden- 
sounding pat-pit of a lady's fashionable boot xfog Werner 
Capt 0/ Locusts 67 The pat-pat of baie feet on the matting. 
Pat (past), sh 2 [Abbreviation of the Christian 
name Palnck^ A nickname for an Iiishman j cf. 
Paddy. Hence Fa'tess, an Irishwoman. 

x 8 a|$ Scott Let to Morriit 3 Aug in Lochhajd^ The habit 
of ihe more youthful Pats andPatesses is decent and comely. 
x8s7 Hughes Tom Brown i iv, Here’s fun I let the Pats 
have It about the eais. 

II P&t, paut (pat), sh, 3 [Plindl pat leaf, indigo 
plant, jute.] An East Indian name for a Jute 
fibre ; b. The leafy part of the indigo-plaut, as 
cut off a foot from the ground, and made into 
bundles for deliveiy 

x8oi Trans. Soc Arts XIX 233 Specimen of Paper from 
Paut fibre x88i Jas Pa ton in hncycl. Bni. XIII. 798/2 
Importations of the substance [jute] had been made at 
eathcr times uiidei the name of pdi^ an East Indian native 
term by which the fibie continued to be spoken of in 
England till the early years of the 19th century, 

Pat (paeL), [Related to Pat sb I, and peih 
diicctly formed from it in senses i and 3 ] 
fl. trans. To cause (something) to strike or hit 
upau any surface, to throw (something) stpa/e 
anything so as to strike it. Ohs. rare. 

1^7 Golding OviEs Met xii, 508 Like haylestones from 
a tylcd house, or as a man should pat Small stones vppon a 
dioinslcts head. 

2 . To hit, to strike, properly with a flat or blunt 
implement ; also, to duve or impel by so stnkmg, 
as a ball with the hand. Obs exc. dial. 

In later use, perh. ironical from j 
xggi R Turnbull Exp St ^mes 196 Thus was the 
pryde of Qohah resisted, when David with his sling stone 
patted him on the pate, a 1604 Hanmcr Chron Irel. CX633) 
166 One takes a sticke, and pats the Irish man on the pate, 
another pricks liim behiiide with a pinne. a 1825 feats 
Daughter 1. m Child Ballads v (1888) asz/x And all the 
boys and gu Is to-day Do play at pat the ball. Ihtd ii, They 
patted It into the Jew's gaiden 1B86 Elworthy W, Som 
IVard-bk , Pat on the Polly phr,, to kill by a blow such as 
would dislocate the neck 

8 . mtr. To or beat lightly {^pon any surface). 

x6oi Holland Pliny xir. i 358 To heare the showeis of 
raine to pat drop by drop, and rattle over his head upon the 
leaves i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 63 It is Childrens sport, to pioue 
whelliLr they can lub ypon their Brest with one hand, and 
pat vpon their Foi e-head with another X77x LucicoMBr Hist 
Print. 447 Patting upon the Face of the Letter wheie it 
Hangs, with the Balls of the Fingers. 1861 G, F Berkeley 
Sportsm W Prav tes xxi 349 Asked them who could * pat * 
as an accompaniment to a dance and song, X902 J S. 
PiiiLLiMORC Poems^ Ram at Naples, On dusty road and 
tree Drops, kicking up the faint smells where they pat 

4 . trans. To strike (something) moie or less 
gently wilh a flat surface, so as to flatten or smooth; 
to flatten down by such action 
x5i>7 Walkington Opt Glass xi: (1664) 127 The Hyacinth 
. patted down to the Earth with suddain drops of Rain. 
16^ WoRLiDcn Cyder (1691) 67 Cover the loose ground 
about tlie tree, and pat it smooth wuh the back of your 
spade x8ox in Southey's Thalaha iil Notes, Wks. 1838 
iV. lit After they have kneaded the cake they pat it a 
little. xgoxH M»HuGHy<7/<«/f(W<^ 48 Clara Jane patted 
her hat-pms and grabbed her gloves. 

b. Bnebmaktitg. To remove the rough edge 01 
(green bneks) with a stamper. 
xBgs in Punk's Stand. Diet. , 

6 esp. To strike or clap gently with the inner 
surface of the fingers, esp. as an expression of appro- 
bation, encouragement, soothmg, or sympathy; 
hence to express such feeling to (any one), esp 
m to pod Oil the hack 

[x66B Drvden Even Love ti i, We love to get our mistrpes 
..and let them go a little wayj and to pat them back 
again 1 z7i4BYB0MPkcehev in Speet No. 603 fhabe to 
my dog said, Come hither, poor Fellow, and patted his Head 
xygiR. Cumberland No 143. V 198 Brava 1 quoth 

he, patting the neck of his mule. 18x3 Mar Eogdwori h 

Pa/fou. Mil, The child patted Carolme^s cheek, played with 
her hair. x8ax Examiner fioft Thus is the alreadyi^ated 
faction patted up against the irritated majority. i^4GHrEN 
Shoit Hist VII. 9 3* 363 She [Elizabeth] patted handsome 
young squiies on the neck when they knelt to kiss her hand 
1884 CM Commw Feb. 424/3 We pat every man on 
the back who lias the courage of his convictions 
0 , tntr. To tap or strike lightly so as to produce 
a characteristic sound ; esp, to walk or run with 
a light step emitting such sound. Cf. Pad ».l 2. 
Also reduplicated, 


1760-73 H, Brooke Fool of Qual (1809) III 135 A 
humming of mixed voices, and patting feet was heard 
1767 E JERMINCHAM Ahsta ix. She fondly cried — Oh that 
IS he * While patted fast her heart x8oi Bloomfield Rural 
T , FakenJtam Ghost vi, A short quick step she hears Come 
patting close behmd. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife ^ M^iress 
IV. gr It makes a body shiver to hear you pat-patting in 
those tiny slippers. 1880 Spectator 2 Nov , A small, white 
dog pats along we can hear the beat of the four light paws 
upon the country load 

b, trans To beat \iitli light-sound mg steps. 
1798 Landor Gebtr vn. 203 When ye heard My feet in 
childhood pat the palace-door 
7. The vb. stem used advb. or as an interj 
1681 Otway Soldiers Fori, v i, What's that upon the 
Stans ? Hist, hark, pat| pat, pat x8oi BLooMricLD Rui al 
T, Fahenham Ghost xui, Still on, pat, pat, the Goblin went, 
As It had done before a 1849 Holmes Spectre Pig xxii. 
Little minang feet weie heard Fat, pat along the floor 
Hence Ea'ttmg M sb and ppl a, 
x6ii Cotgr , Marcias, • a path beaten out by often 
patting, or treading xyad-ji Waldron Descr. Isle Man 
(186s) 6s Smiles, pattings on the cheek, and all the xnaiks of 
a most sincere and tender passion 1737 Gay Rahles i. \iii 32 
He stands. To feel the piaise of patting hands 1885 L. 
Malet Col Enderlfs iFife (ed 3) II iii vi. 44 blie 
slowly settled her mantle into its place, with sundiy dainty 
pattings and smoothings 

t Pat, ZI.2 Obs. mnee-wd. [f. Pat adv.1 trans. 
To bring out * pat *. 

x375 ^ "• Applies^ Virg Bj b, MansiPuhts* By the gods 
how vngiaciously the vicksen she chatteth Mansipula, 
And he euen as knauishly my answer he patteth 
Fat (past), adv. and a Also 6 patte, y patt. 
[app. closely related to Pat sb.\ v?- . perh. imme- 
diately from the vb stem, as in the expressions 
to fall crash, come pop, go bang, etc. A freq^uent 
early use was to hit pat, as if to hit with a pat, 1 . e. 
with a flat blow ; hence with fall, He, come, etc. 

The predicative use (sense 2) was in ongin adverbial , cf to 
he pat, come pat, he Pat , but after be it had the same 
function as an adj m the predicate , hence the transition to 
the attnb, or adj use (sense 3), at first after a sb was easy ] 

1 . adv. In a way that hits, and does not miss 
its object 01 aim; m a manner that fits or agrees 
to a nicety with the purpose or occasion , so as 
exactly to suit the purpose; appositely, aptly, m 
the very nick of time, opportunely; so as to be 
ready for any occasion, readily, promptly. 

XS78 Whetstone \st Pi Promos ^ Cass. iv. vi, I chaunst 
to light on one, Hyt me as pat as a pudding Pope lone 
xs8o Lyly Euphues (Arb ) 296 When I heard my Physition 
so pat to hit my disease. xs8x Coujl. Conx. ii lu in Ha^L 
Dodsl^ VI 62, I will them home pat 1589 Nasiie 
Almond for Parrai 6 b, Haue not I hit youi meaning patte 
in this comparison? X392 Greene Art Conny-CatcA iii 
Wks (Grosart) X 151 Seeing things fadge so pat to his 
pm pose. 1396 Nashb Saj^en-Walden Wks. (Grosait) 
III. 52 If they will hit the nayle on. the head pat. 1602 
Shaks Ham. in. 111 74 Now 1 might do it pat, now he is 
praying. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv xxi (1840) 218 An 
unhappy nation whose heads lie pat for every one's handb 
to hit X658 W. Burton Itin. Anion 176 Camden., seems 
to have lighted pat upon the place 1663-6 Fepys 
Diary 20 Feb , I came just pat to be a godfather. 1733 
Swirr On Poetry 6t And here a simile comes pat in X882 
Mrs Riddell Pr. Waled s Garden Party 259 He had 
the whole story pat enough 

2, predicatively . as adv. or adj. (as in i or 3). 

X638 Wilkins New World v (1707) 41 Whose Words aie 

more pat to the purpose X656 Sanderson Serui (x68p} 80 
A passage very pat to bis purpose. 17x0 in Heaine Collect 
7 Mur (OHS) II. 355 A Mitre may he pat to his Mind 
1820 W IvivnuG Sketch Bk. II. 124 lo tell a rather broad 
story out of Joe Miller, that was pat to the purpose. 1903 
Sat. Rev 17 Oct 482 He has pat the denunciations of 
sacerdotalism with which the same deputed ones will attack 
the Church of England. 

8. attrtb. or as adj That comes or lies exactly 
to the purpose; exactly suitable or lo the purpose, 
apposite, apt ; leady or suitable for the occasion, 
opportune. (Said esp. of things spoken.) 

1646 J. Hall Poems, To young Authonr, With phansies 
queint and gay expressions pat X648 * Mercurius Pragma- 
Ticus ’ Plea for King 3 Having a pat occasion offered them. 
a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I, Serm. xiv 195 Sometimes it 
[facetiousness] heth m pat allusion to a known story. 1698 
Fryer Acc E. India h P 41 Concerning .. these Winds, 
perhajBS some others may give patter Guesses than my self. 
X788 Cowper Pify for AMcans 18 A story so pat, you may 
think It IS coined x83a Thackeray Esmond in. 11, Bacbng 
his opinion with a score of pat sentences from Greek and 
Roman authorities. 

b Pat hand (in the game of Poker) ; see quot. 
1889 Farmer Amertcamsms, Pat Hand (in pokei), an 
original hand not likely to be improved by drawing, such as 
full, straight, flush, or pairs X903 A rchitect 24 Apr , SuppL 
2^2 Anybody’s liable to play a pat hand too strong. 

Pa^ obs. f. P ate, var Patte; dial, f Pot, obs. 
or dial. pa. t of Put. 

Fa*t»a*Gake« The first words of a nursery 
nme, said or chanted to accompany the action of 
patting or gently clapping together the child’s 
hands ; hence, tSe game whi(£ the nurse plays 
with the child m doing this. 

A usual form of the nme is ‘ Pat a cake, pat a cake, 
baker’s man ! Bake me a cake as fast as you can, Shape it 
and prick it, and maik it with [B], And put it in the oven 
for [Baby] and me 1 ’ ^ , 

1897 Ld. Tennyson Z?/& Tennysonl xviu 371 [He] would 
play pat-a cake with them. 

Hence Pat-a-ooke v , nonce~wd., to supeimtend 


or direct any one’s action as the nurse does the 
baby’s hands in tins game, 

1874 Mbs Whitney IPc Cith 11 4a, I can be contrary 
I don't like to be pat-a caked 

II Fata* eke. Forms (dpataxo, 6-8 patacho), 
7-8 patach, petaotL, pattaohe, 6- patache. [F 
patache (pala'J), or Sp, patache (pala tj^), in Pg. 
patacho, \pataxo, It. paiacchta, paiastta, pcdazzio, 
Du, and Ger paias, of uncertain origin ] 
t* 1 . A small ship used foi communication between 
the vessels of a fleet, an advice-boat Ohs exc IJtsi 
^ 1389 Greene Span Masq Wks (Grosart) V 274 Hee had 
inhis»Fleete,of Galhons, Hulkes,Patachts, ZahieSjOnleasses, 
and Gallics 130 1396 m Cecil Papeis (Hist MSS Comm ) 
VI 61 By the help of t\\ 0 pataclioes which thej^ had with 
them, they took a sni-ill English bark Ibid 6a Patacheoes 
1398 W Fhillw Linschotin 192/2 Other smal ships Pala\os, 
yt came to seiue as messengeis from place to place 1633 
T Stafford Pac lUb iii vii (1821) 551 There was a 
Spanish patach landed the night before x666 Loud Gnz. 
No 98/3 A Genouese Petach is arrived here with Oyls 1704 
Collect Poy (Churchill) III 729/2, 6 Patacho' s or Yachts. 
1748 Anson's Voy i 111 20 A Patache of twenty guns 1887 
R Welford Hist Newcastle III, 321 The St. Petei, a 
Spanish patache, . entered the harbour of the Tyne 
2 trastsf A small kiijd of public conveyance 
used m France. 

1833 L RxTCiitE Wand by Loire 20 Little countiy carnages 
cmled pataches (which in general are nothing more than 
a cart covered with leather, like a cabiiolet). 

hFatacOOU. Obs. Also 6 patacbixie, 7 pata- 
gon, 7 pattacoone, -coon. [a. paiacon, in 
It pataccone, also patacchina, a, Pg patacdo, 
augment, of pataca piece of eight, dollar.] A 
Portuguese and Spanish silyei coin, woith, in the 
17th c, about 4r M. English. 

x^4 in Hakluyt's Voy (i8ii) II 411 There is also a soit 
of siluer money, which they oill Patachines and is worth 
6Tangas 0x645 Howell (1650)11 31 Unless souldiers 

would be contented to take cloves and peppercorns foi 
patacoons and pistolls. 1665 G. 1 urnbull Diary (S. H. S.) 
315 We hired two wagons for 10 patagons. 1679 Oatls 
Narr Popish Plot 3 The Letter was earned by a special 
messenger, for which he had zo Pattacoones. 1749 Wealth 
Gt Britain 30 The Butch obhge themselves to pay, 800,000 
patacoons. 

IlFatagium (psetad^sripm). ZooU PI, -ia. 
[med L., Irom ancient L. patagmm a gold edging 
or border on a Roman lady’s tunic— Gr, iraTa7<roR ] 
a. A fold of skin or membrane extending along 
the side of the body of certain flying mammals and 
reptiles, capable of expansion so as to act as 
a paiachute; the wing-membrane of a bat 01 
similar animal, b. Omitk. The fold or integu- 
ment occupying the angle between the upper aim 
and the forearm of birds, c. Eniom. The name 
for each of a pair of processes or appendages on 
the pronotum and thorax of certain Lepidoptera. 

i826KiRBy & S? Eniomol III 368 Patagia. Two corneous 
scales observable iti Lepidoptera, fixed on each ‘ude of the 
trunk, j*u5t behind the head, and covered with a long tuft of 
hair Ihtd IV 381 lire patagia or tippets that adorn 
their evanescent thorax. 1872 Nicholson Palseoni 374 An 
expanded flying membrane or ‘ patagium ’. 1899 Cambridge 
Nat Hist VI 3XX Tlie jpatagia. ore of some interest in 
connection with the q.uesaon of wing-hke appendages on 
the prothorax of Palaeozoic insects, and they have been 
considered by some writers to be the equivalents of true 
wings, Hnd ^12 Theseappendagesare frequently erroneously 
called patagia, but have also been called scapulae, pteiy- 
godes, paiaptera, and shoulder-tufts, or shoulder lappets 
Hence Vata^al (pat^i'dgial) a., of, pertaining to, 
or connected with a patagmm; Patagxate a , 
formed into or furnished with a patagium. 

X887 Science 5 Aug. tx/i Dorsal View of the Patagial 
Muscles of a Woodpecker. 1894 Newton Du.t Birds 607 
Garrod devoted much labour to the elucidation of these 
pat^ial muscles 1890 Cent, Diet, Patagiate. 
tfa’tagOlL. Obs [a large clumsy 

foot ] A member of a tribe of South American 
Indians, whence Patagonia leccived its name. 

1379 m Hakluyt's Voy (1812) IV 257 x6o5 SvLvrsiER 
Du Barfas 11 lu iii Laiu 211 A Pagan (a proud Infidell, 
A Fatagon, that tasted nought so well As Israel’s blood) 
i6g8 Froger Voy 75 The famous Patagons whom some 
Autheis avouch to be eight or ten feet high How- 
ever .. the tallest among them was not above six Foot 
higli. 1773 Johnson Hebrides, Osiig m Sky, If we have 
not searched the Magellamck regions, let us however forbear 
to people them with Patagons. [xSjx G C MirsrnBs At 
Homew Patagonians 162 Hide oveishoesaie worn besides, 
and the footprints thus made are really large enough lo 
convey the idea of giants’ feet, and partly explain the term 
‘ Patagon ’, or large feet, applied to these Indians by the 
Spanish discoverers.] 

Fatagon^ obs, form of Patacook, 

Fatagonian (psetag^nmian), a. and sh. [See 
Pataqon and -ait.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Patagonia or its 
inhabitants (see B); hence, formerly, f Gigantic, 
huge, immense. 

X767 fml. Byroris Voy rd World 24+5 The Patagonian 
system of education is quite gymnastic. x^6 Wolcott 
(P, Pindar) Farew Odes R. Acad viii 26 This year, of 
picture, Mister West Is quite a Patagonian maker x8i8 
lihRBy & Sp. Eniomol XI 101 Seeing a number of ants 
carrying off a Patagonian centipede. 1856 Kane Arct 
Expl I XVII 202 Then numbeis were not as great, nor their 
size as Patagonian as some of us had been disposed to fancy. 
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B. sd. A South American Indian of a race 
inhabiting southern Patagonia, said to be the tallest 
known people (their stature, however, being much 
exaggerated by 17th and i8th c. travellers and ro- 
mancers); hence, f a giant, a gigantic specimen 
1767 ^rnl B^otCs Vay, rd lVoy?d A petty I’ata- 

goinan, not seven and a half feet high 1786 Wolco^ (P. 
Pindar) to Boswell 63 Two huge Patagoui^ pockets 
Which Patagonians Would fairly both his Dictionaries 
hold X871 G. C. Mustcks {itile) At Home with the 
Patagonians. 

Patail, obs form of Patel, 

Patainar(e, Pataii(d • see Pattamae, PAa7TBN. 
Ij Patsmsb (pa’tana) Also eiTon patena, -ma. 
[Sinhalese f, Skr to descend, fall ] A 

glade in the jungle-covered mountainous districts 
of Ceylon, usually with sloping sides. 

1854 BaxER JRifie | ifottnd trt. Ceylon vm. 218 Instead of 
taking across the patinas (plains), she [the elk] doubled back 
to an immense pathless jungle. *859 TENwcNr Ceylon I. 
24 These verdant opemngs to which the natives have given 
the name of patenas generally occur about the middle 
elevation of the hilla 1880 Mrs. E H Edwards Pezazt 
m Macm, No. 253. 79 In a small store standing alone 
on the patina. 

Patant, obs. f. Patbiit. Patararo, -r(r)ero, 
obs. var. Pbdebbo, a small gun. 

PatariHi -ene (pmtann, -rm), jA and a. 
Also 9 Baterin(e. [ad medL. pi. Patarfni^ 
Patarhu, F. Paimn^ Paterin (i3thc. in Littrd), 
commonly understood to be derived from Pattana, 
name of a low quarter of Milan (see Du Canges, v. 
Paierini)t or to be identical with It. pati^arino 
‘ a Porter or day-labourer, abase mecanicall fellow' 
(Flono which had prob. the same origin.] 

A. sK A name which began to be applied at 
Milan in the middle of the nth century to the 
deacon Arialdi and his^followeis who opposed tlie 
marriage of priests; also applied in the 12th c. 
and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, and others; 
and generally employed as a term of opprobrium, 
identtEed with Manichsean, etc. 

X787«4t Chambers CycL s v Alhigenses^ They were also 
known by various other names; as. .Arnoldlscs, Cathari, 
Fatarms. Publicans, . Passagers, etc. 1854 Milman LaU 
Chr VI ILL HI. 63 The Lombard Clergy affected to trent 
their adversaries as Fatennes or Manicheans. 1855 Ihtd ix. 
viii £V.i8g In thetwelfthcentury Manicheismisrampant. 
Everywhere are Puritans, Fatennes, Populars. 1867 H C. 
Lek Sacetdai, Celtiaey^zi The meetings ofLaudolfo and 
Anaida [at Milan 1044] weie held in a spot called Pataria, 
whence they soon became known asPatenns— a term which 
for centuries continued to he of fearful import as synonymous 
with Manicheans. 

B. adj Of or pertaining to the Patanns. 

Hence Pa tarlulsunj the doctnne of the Patarins. 
1854 Milmsm Lai Chr» vi iti III 84 The lowest rabble, 

infected with Paterinism, furtively placed female orna« 
ments in the chambers of priests 

t PataTt. Obs, [a. OF. patart^ patm d, med L, 
patardus, patams (Du Cange).] A former com 
of Flanders, Picardy, etc. : see quots. 

1583 Stocker Cw, tVarres Low$ C. in. 85 b, A Pioclama- 
tion made, that no Butcher shoulde sell a pounde of the 
best Beefe aboue a patart *636 Blount Glassogr , Paiari, 
a Low-countrey coyn worth a Sol ioumots, or the Stiver. 
X658 Phillips, Patart i a Dutch coin, five wheieof amount 
to SIX pence Chambers Cycl, s v. Cotfts^ Flemish 

Coins those of copper, patards. fhtd,^ Fatard or penny. 
llPatas (pata*). [F patas^ from a dialect of 
Senegal] The red monkey {jCercopitheczis patas) 
of West Africa. 

*74S CoUect (Astley) IT. 68 The Sieur Brue. on 
his anchoring at Tuabo [in 1698], found a new kind of 
monkeys, of so liveW a red, that they seemed painted The 
Negros call them Patas. *774 Goldsm TTat ILst (1862) 

I vir. I 505. *790 Bewick quadrupeds (1824) 466 The 

Patas, or Red Monkey, .inhabits the same country [Guinea, 
Congo. &C.] 2893 Ri^al Nat Htsi (Lydekkei) 1 98 The 

West African patas, or red monkey, from Senegambia 

Patata, obs. f. Batata, Potato. 

Patavinity (paetavx niti). [ad 'L,patavmdas^ 
f, PaiavTn^tis of or pertaining to Patamum^ now 
Padua, the biith-place of the Roman historian 
Livy.] The dialectal characteristics of Patavinin 
or Padua, as shown in Livy*s wntmgs ; hence gen, 
Provinaalism in style ; also an instance of this, 
a provinaal word or usage. (Cf. Paduanism.) 

X607R. C[ARCWl tr, Esiimnds worldof Wonders 
Find Soloecismes in Tullie, and 1 know not what Patauinitie 
in Livie. x66x Blount Glossogr ^ (ed 2) s v*, Livy was 
censured by Asinius for Fatavinuy in his writmgs, by which 
was meant that he had too much used the phrases or affecta- 
tions of Padua, and neglected those of Rome 1745 H. 
Walpold Lett (1846) IL 54 None of the critics could make 
out what Livy’s Patavini^ is a 18x4 J Ramsay Scot «*• Scots-- 
memn i^k C. (1B88) IL xvi 544 If a few Patavinities in 
phraseology or pronunciation .escaped them. x83oMackik- 
losH Eth, Philos Wks. 1846 I 140 Such critics as those who 
exulted over the Patavinity of the Roman historian 

Pataxo, Patayn, obs. ff. Pataohb, Patten. 
Pat-ball (p£e‘t|b§l), [f Pat + Ball j^.i] 
The game of rounders. 

*775 S J Pratt Liberal Opin, vii (1783) I 96 , 1 might go 
home, and play at pat ball with my sister 1691 F. W 
Newman Cdl, Newman 3 We had cricket and rounders, 
patballand tiapball, .and multtfoim games of marbles, x^ 


Westm, Gaz. 9 May 3/1 Facetious Undergiad (at tennis, to 
ins partner) Our opponent isn’t much good at pat-ball, 
I take It. 

Patch (paetj), sb 1 Forms . 4 pacohe, 4-6 
patche, 5 paiLehe, pacoh, 5-6 pache, paoliobL(0, 
6- patch. [ME. pacchej patche^ of unascertained 
origin. If native, its OE form would be ^psecce. 

Some have conjectured an earlier Vf«^<^/<'<?»‘Withsubsequent 
loss of /, compaiing mod Sc Platch, q v , but for this 
there is no evidence Ger dial puddle, mire, * mess 

also instrument of striking, hand, to splash, dabble, 
dash, clap, tap, suits the form but not the sense.] 

1 A piece of cloth, leather, wood, metal, or other 
materid put or fastened on to mend a hole or rent 
in something, or to strengthen a weak place. 

138a Wyclif Mark ii 21 No man seweth a pacche [138B 
patche] of rude clothe to an old clothe, 1426 Lydg. Be 
Gnil, Pilgr 17172 A garnement Wych she werede vp-on 
hyr bak , Gret noumbre thei-on I tolde Off cloutys and off 

achchys olde. X45x m Eng Gilds (1870) 320 A brasen 

rocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
w‘ laten. 1593 Shaks John iv 11. 3a As patches set vpon 
a little breach. Discredite more .Then did the fault before 
It was so patcn’d 1673 Hobbes Odyss^ (1677) 294 A foul 
coat full of patches. 1787 Jefferson Writ (1839) IL * 5 ® 
The hole and the patch should be commensmate. ^1873 
Helps Ess , Pract, JVtsd 6 To prefer a good open visible 
rent to a time-serving patch 1898 Sun 23 Mar 4/1 The 
‘patch* included in the ‘oidinary [bicycle] outfit* is by no 
means large enough for an ordinary bmst 

b A piece of court-plaster or the hke put over 
a wound or scar. 

iSpx Lodge Catliaros (Hunter. Cl) 6 Better to weaie 
patches on my cloake, than to beare the patch on my head. 
*599 Shaks. Pen V, v. 1. 93 Patches will I get vnto these 
cudgeld scarres 187S Kazlijt Bodsley*s Plays XI . 140 
ITeesimple alludes also to the patch on the face of Tearchaps 

c. A pad or piece of cloth worn to protect an 
injured eye. 

X398 Chapman Blind Beggar'Wk& 1873 1 to Though he., 
want an eye, Wearing a veluet patch upon the same X7o» 
Lend Gaa No 3847/4 [He] had a Patch on his light Eye 
x8xa H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr, Ftre ^ Ale ix, Ovei the 
horse’s left eye was a patch, To keep it from burning the 
manger a xpox Besant Fine Years' Tryst^ etc (1902) 221 
You can diange your face,, put a patch over one eye 

d. A piece of doth sewn upon a garment as an 
ornament, badge, etc 

x8^ Daily News 22 Oct, 6/3 Spots .such as black silk on 
scarlet velvet, black or coffee-brown on blue, pale blue on 
green... These ‘patches* aie now the veiy height of the 
fashion xgoo Aid, 22 Aug 5/1 One j'uvenile wearer of 
the ‘ patch , belonging to H.M S Aurora, was in the thick 
of the fire carrying messages to and fro 

e. Plot a patch on {colloqP)^ in no way com- 
parable to, nowhere near. 

x86o Rlade Cloister 4* H, xxxvii, He is not a patch 
on you for looks x88o Miss Braddon yust as / am xii. 85 
A fine handsome-lookmg young man, but not a patch upon 
his father x88o Sat Rev 18 Dec. 779 The adventures 
with savages and so on, are, to speak familiarly, not a patch 
upon theadventures which Captain Mayne Reid would have 
made out of the same materials. 1889 Westm, Gan, 20 Feb 
lo/i We have some strange weather in England but it is 
doubtful whether we aie a patch upon Austialia On 
December 6 the thermometer in many places there fell over 
40 deg. within sue hours 

2 . A small piece of black silk or court-plaster, 
often of fanciful shape, worn on the face either to 
hide a fault, or, more usually, to show off the 
complexion by contrast. (Fashionable, esp among 
women, in 17th and 1 8th centuries; cf. Patch-box ) 

1592 Lyly Midas III It, Ltcio Take Masticke else Pet, 
Mastick*s a patch Masticke does many a foole’s face catch. 
x6ox 7 Marston Pasquil 4 * Rath, v 220 Blacke patches are 
worne. Some for pride, some to stay the Rhewme, and Some 
to hide the scab x6xx Cotgk , Moucheron^ the little 
blacke patch thats glued by Masticke, etc , on the faces of 
many, a x6s3 Feetcher Elder Bro, iii v, Your black 
patches you wear variously, Some cut like stars, some in 
half moons, some lozenges, f 1706 Prior Pkillts's Age 6 
Her patchy paint, and jewels on 17x3 Lady M W. 
Montagu Town Ed,, Saturday 49 Hours pa<is*d in deep 
debate, How curls should fall, or where a patch to place 
x^6 Planchi^ Cycl Costume I. 388. 1897 Rhoscomyl 
White Rose Amo 23 The patch that lent piquancy to the 
cheek of beauty. 

3 . A portion of any surface markedly different in 
appearance or character from what is around it; 
a large or irregular spot. 

*573 Tusshr Hush, (1878) 1x8 Reward not thy sbeepc (when 
ye take off his cote) With twitchis and patches, as brode as 
a grote. t70i Lond, Gaz No. 3745/4 A Patch near the 
Flank on the near Side [on a horse]. 18x0 Edin, Rev, XVII. 
xg6 Those detached and unmeaning patches of different 
colours, which compose what optiaans c^l an anamorphosis, 
1873 Hamerton Iniell Life 11 i. (1875) 30 The sky will not 
come right , it is all spots and patches 1894 N ewton Diet, 
Birds 818 Ihe Surf-Duck with a white patch on the 
crown and another on the nape. 

b A small piece or area of undefined shape, of 
ground, or of anything lying or growing on it. 

1577 Harrison iv (1877)1 98 In .Buckingham- 
shire . there is a piece of Hartfordshire . this patch is 
not aboue three miles in length, and two in breadth 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv iv. 18 We go to gam a httle patch 
of giound That hath in it no profit but the name. 1684 
Contempt St, Man 11 m (1699) 154 Why doth he content 
himself with some patch of the Earth, when he may be Lord 
of the whole Heavens 7 174a Shenstokb Schoolmistress v, 
A patch so ^een, On which the tnbe their gambols do dis- 
play, 1807 WORDSW. Wh, Doe Ryl iv, 66 Like a patch of 
April snow 2847 GRore Greece «. xxvi IV 35 Patches 


of cultivable soil, 2804 Howells Trav, fr, Altruria 
103 The chief crop was hay, with heie and there a patch of 
potatoes or beans. 

c An area of floating pieces of ice, joining and 
overlapping one another, of more or less circular 
or polygonal form. 

1817 Scoresby Nat Hist in Ann Reg 331/1 If it assume 
a circular 01 polygonal form, the name of patch is applied 
xSao Ihtd, II. 1324 A patch is a collection of drift 01 hay-ice 
of a circular or polygonal form In point of magnitude, a 
pack corresponds with a field, and a patch with a Iloe 1830 
Natural Phenomena 106 If the field [of ice] is broken up 
into a number of pieces, none of which are more tlian forty 
or fifty yards acioss, the whole is called a pack) if the 
pieces are bioad they are called a patch \ and when long 
and nauow a stream 

d Anat, and Path, A small well-defined area 
of the skin, etc distinct in colour or appearance. 

Peyer'st Peyenan patches, the agminate glands in the small 
intestine 

*797 Monthly Mag, HI 153 In other cases, there are 
many circulai gangrenous patche^ on the suiface of the 
intestines 2809 Med yniL XXI 132 As the patch ex- 
pands, the centre of it giadually assumes the natuial colour 
of the skin 1849-32 Todd Cycl Anat IV 839/1 Each 
Peyeiian patch consists of but a single layei of gland- 
vesicles. 1878 Huxley Phystogr 226 It undergoes a process 
of division whereby it is converted into the embryonic 
patch or cicatricula 1899 Allbnifs Syst Med, VII. 296 
A patch of softening was found in each hemisphere 

4 . A piece of cloth sewed together with others 
of varying shape, size, and colour to form patch- 
work or to adorn a garment. 

a 2329 SiCBLTON Bowge of Courte 358 His cote was checked 
With patches rede and blewe 1560 D aus tr Sleidands Comm 
424 The other two bad as it were sowed togethci ccrlen 
fragmentes mid patches 2628 Earle Microcosm , PoUpoet 
(Ani ) 43 Hu. Verses are like Ins clothes, miserable Cento’s 
and patches. 1690 Locke Hum Und, iv. xix (1695) 400 A 
pie-bald Livery of coarse Patches and boi rowed Shicds 

5 . A small scrap, piece, or remnant of anything. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc 3 A lytell lagge of rethonke A 

pece or a patche of philosophy 1^9 Folke Hoskins's Pari 
81 They reade hut patches out of other mens notes. 2602 
Shaks Ham, iii iv. 102 A King of siireds and patches 
2633 T Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii 9 And fills up the time with 
. some .patch of poetry. 278a Mme, D’Arblay Lett,, to 
Mrs Thrale Apr , This letter is written by scraps and 
patches. z8^ Arnold m St&nl&y Liji ^ Corn (*845) 
1. 433 Much of ancient history consists appaiently of 
patches put together, .without any redaction 
6 Applied to various things suggesting a patch 
(sense i) in the way they are fastened, or in shape 
or size, or othenvise; a. The operculum of a 
periwinkle ; b A greased piece of cloth, leather, 
or other material used as the wadding for a rifle- 
ball ; c. ' A projection on the top of the muzzle m 
some guns, doing away with the effect of dispart 
in laying* (Smyth Satlor^s Woid~hk, 1867) , d 
Printing*, A piece of thin paper used to fill up 
low places in the impression ; « Overlay sh* 2 ; 
e. ' A small square of thick leather sometimes used 
m the grinding of small tools to press the work 
on the stone, in order to protect the fingers from 
abrasion* (CTfi/z^ Diet 1890) 

2833 Kirby Hah 4* hist, Antm, I. ix 279 We find the 
moutn of its [periwinkle's] shell closed by a horny organ 
called the patch, x833-'4o Haliburton Clockm (1862) 439 
Something that will go down the throat like a greased 
patch down a smooth rifle. 2846 Greener Set Gunnery 
375 The use of patches.. on the score of protecting the ball, 
and also cleansing the tube. 2830 R O Gumming Hunter ^ s 
L t/eS A/r, (1902)93/2 [These] contained balls and patches, 
two sharp cUsp-kmves, a compass, flint and steel 

7 . Patoh-up [f. the phrase to patch up: see 
Patch v ] An act of patching up, or repainng in 
an imperfect fashion. 

28x9 Metropolis III ^8 He is returned from a patch up 
abroad x8o8 Westm, Gaz 24 Dec 1/3 We must avoid any 
speedy paten-up which would bring us to another letter of 
resi^ation twelve months hence, xpoz Miss £ Hobkousb 
ibia 20 Juneg/x It is all only a miserable patch-up on a 
great zU. 

8. atlrib, and Comb, : f pateb-ooat, a patched 
coat; t patch-grease : see quot ; patoh-ioe, 
pieces of ice overlapping so as to form a patch 
(Webster 1864) ; patch-leather, leather used in 
patching; patoh-omament, an ornament re- 
sembling a patch in shape or otherwise ; patch- 
polled a , having a patch of colour on the head, 
esp. in patch-polkd coot *= Patch-head. Also 
Patoh-box, etc. 

2902 Daily Chron, 7 Jan. 6/3 The jacket, .with two *patch 
breast pockets with pleats. x6m Lennard tr Charrods 
Wtsd. L Pref. (1670) zzi See then now strange and monstrous 
a *patch-coat man is 1614 Markham Cheap I/usk 1. (1668) 
Table Hard Wds , *Patch-grease is that tallow which is 
^tten from the boyling of Shoo-makers sbieads. 2807 P. 
Gass Tml, 188 Each man has also a sufficient quantity of 
^patch-leather. 2878 Jewitt Ceramic Art I. li 27 Inese 
dots are arranged so as to form bands; and in others 
simply ‘ *patch *^omaments. 

Hence Pa'tohwise adv,^ in the manner of a patch. 
xSm Austin Turispr (2S79) II xxxix. 684 Statute law 
stuck patchwise on a body of judiciary. 

Patch (piutj), sb^ [According to T. Wilson 
^553i He^ood 1562, or^. the name or 
rather nidcname of Caidinal Wolsey*s domestic 
‘ fool * or jester, his reol surname being Saxton, 
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Supposed by some to have been so called from his patched 
garb, or patched face , but perh rather an anglicized form 
of It //?««£> fool It seems however to have been later 
associated oi taken as identical with Patch as in 
Shakspcie's ‘patch'd foole ’» The following quots. bear on 
the history of the word 

*SS3 'I** WILSON Rhei (1580) 176 As to call one Patche or 
Coulson, whom we see to doe a thing foolishly, because 
these twoo m their tyme were notable fooles 1562 J Hey- 
WOOD Epigr r. xliv (1867) 106 A saiyng of Patche my lord 
cardinal's foole Master Sexten, a paison of knowne wit, 
As he at iny loi d Cardinals boord did sit [etc.} Shaks 

Mtds N IV 1 21S But man is but a patch'd foole, if he 
will oifer to say, what me-thought I had. (See also Wauton 
I/isi Poet (1840) III. 87 { Douce IRusi Shaks I 258.)] 

A domestic fool , a fool or foolish person gener- 
ally; a clown, dolt, booby. Now only dial, or 
eolitoq, applied to an ill-natured or ill-tempered 
person, csp. a child. See also Cboss-patch. 

*S49 Chaloner on Folly Gij, Thiskynde of men 

whom commenly ye call fooles, doltes, ideotes, and paches 
xgdsc Preston Catttdyses Ej, Hob and Lob, a ye Ciintry 
patches. 1588 MarPrel Epist (Arb ) 3 M Budges was 
a veiie patch and a duns, when he was m Cambiidge 1590 
Shaks Muds iV'. iii.u 9 A crew of patches, lude mechanicals 
1598 PiORio, Pazso, a foole; a patch, a madman 1651! 
Fuller Ch, Htst iv 1. § 19 (tr. Gotvu) But Jack the mad 

S atch men and houses does snatch 1830 Scorr Doom of 
'ievorgoil II 1, Thou ait a foolish patch xooo O'Nliil 
GUi^ 50 (E D D.) As ugly as need be, the daik little patch 

Patch (psetj), ». [f. Patch sh i] 

1 . irons. To put a patch or patches on, of 
a thing, to serve as a patch to. Patch up^ to 
mend or repair in some sort by putting patches on, 
x5x 6 (see Patched 1] 1323 Skelton Garl Laurel 

1209 With pitche she patchid hei pitcher shuld not erase. 
X548 Udall Erasm, Par Luke v dob, He renteth a newe 
vestuie to patche vp an olde x6oa Shaks. Ham, v 1. 239 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. Should 
patch a Wall, t'expell the winters flaw X774 Goldsm. 
Nat Hist (1776) VII 256 It either makes a new web, 
01 patches up the old one ^1817 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. 
Ill 77 Why patch up that tawdry gown ? 1840 Dickens 
Old C Sh^ XV, Windows patched with rags and paper 
x888 F. Hume Mme Midas i. Piol , It had one mast, and 
a small sail all torn and patched. 

h In pa. pple,, said of a person in reference to 
his clothing, etc. 

c 1300 If&w rioiom, lemed Patent, 147 in Hazl. E, P, P, 

I 214 lie was patched, tome, and all to rente. 1397-8 Bp, 
Hall Sat iv li 9 Himself goes patched like some baie 
cottyer x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle D 's 
Plays X873 III, 214 Zounds I am so patcht vp, she cannot 
disoouer me. 

0. To fit (a bullet) with a patch (Patch 6 b). 
1877 C. IIallock SportsniMis Gazetteer 543 If the bullet 
IS the right size and pi operly patched, the patch will not be 
torn in putting the cartiidge into the chamber, 

d. ‘ To overlay or bring up an impression sheet 
with pieces of thin paper’ (Jacobi Printer i Vocab,), 
X884 Southward Praet, Printing 470 Patching the Sheet, 
1890 Jacodi Printing 17s Where the type stands low it 
should be patched up with the very thin setroff paper, 

2 , To mend, repair, or make whole, m various 
Jig applications (Usually with and implying 

a hasty, clumsy, imperfect, or temporary manner.) 

1373-80 Baret Alv, P 184 To Patch, or make whole againe 
. to botch to make amends for that is done amisse. Z597 
Shaks a Hen, IV^ 11 iv. 252 When wilt thou leaue flghtmg 
and begin to patch vp thine old Body for Heauen ? x6gx 
— Tmel, N, i. v. $2 Any thing that's mended, is but patch'd ; 
.. sm that amends, is but patcht with vertue X706 E 
Wasd Wooden World Dtss (1708) 34 The Surgeon takes 
care to patch him up with Speed. 1873 W, S. Hayward 
L<n/e agsi. World have to .patchup your quarrel. 

3 . To make up by joining pieces together as m 
patchwork ; hence, to make up, put together, or 
flame hastily or insecurely ; to botch up. 

a 1329 Skelton Poems a^t, Garnesche Wks 1843 I 125 
The nexte halter ther xall be I bequeth y thole to the. Soche 
pelfry thou bast pachchyd 1563 Man Musculus' Com- 
moftpl 40 b, An Marne patched together of figge leaves. 
*579 Lodge Def Poetry in G. G. Smith Ehz, Cni, Ess, I. 
84 Out of what booke patched you out Ciceio’s Oration? 
X630 Fuller r xi 3A The Samaritans quitted their. . 
Idols, and patched up a religion amongst themselves X7a6 
Leoni Alberti's ArchiU 1 . 23/2 Houses, which they patch’d 
up of Reeds and Bullrushes 1848 Kingsley Samt^s Trag, 
nr I. 146 Any formal, heartless matnmony Patched up by 
Court intrigues. X879 Black Macleod of D, xxxii, To patch 
together a pair of homespun trousers, 

4 . To put on or in as a patch ; to lit (a thing) 
into something so as to diversify it, as in patch- 
work. Also pg, ; often depreciatory. 

Z349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par Gat, v. 16 b, To haue 
newe clothe sowed or patched to an olde garmente, X593 
Nashr Chruts T Wks (Grosart) IV 186 It is so vgly 
daubed, plaistred, and patcht on x66a Gerbieb Pnne, 4 
Things Wtcht or gleweo against a Wall a 1823 Fobby V ec, 
E, Anglia s v , He patched it upon me, who knew noting 
of the matter. 1886 Willis & Clark I 19 The 

present windows have been patched into the wall in such 
a manner as to make it impossible to trace accurately the 
original state of It. j 

B. To join as one patch to another ; to piece 


J^Taylor (Water P ) Laugh f Wks. n, 71/2 Th^ 
person's odd, vnparallel’d, vnmatchd, And yet thy action s 
to the person patch'd. X867 Freeman Norm, Cong I iv. 
239 It IS just possible to patch the two narratives together. 

6. To mark (a surface) as patches of different 
colour or material do ; to diversify or variegate 
with patches. (Chiefly m passive.) 


1^3 Shaks, Johnm i 47 If thou..wert gnm. Patch'd 
with foule Moles, and eye-offending maikes zyix Addison 
sped No. 115 f 6 His otable-doors are patched with Noses 
that belonged to Foxes of the Knight’s own hunting down 
*774 Pennant Tour m Scot tn 1772 3a Grey locks patched 
with moss x833 Kane Gnnnell Exp xlvi (1856) 423 The 
slopes of the hiUs were heavily patched with snow. x88x 
Miss Braddon Asph xxvi 290 Yellow lamps patching 
with faint light an isolated statue, or a pulpit. 

b. inir, for rejl. To become coloured in patches 
X896 G L. Becke PoLific Tales^ Holhd Debt (1897) xao 
The red, bloated face of the skippei patched and mottled, 
and his breath came in quick, short gasps. 

6. To adorn (a person, the face) with patches. 
1674 R Newcourt in T Flatman's Poems 7 Which like 
their Misses Patch’t and Painted are 1704 SrEELE Lying 
Laver 11 1 (1747) 46 But alas, Madam, who patch’d you 
today? 1755 Goldsm, Vtc W, iv, Their hair plastered 
with pomatum, their faces patched to taste x88x Besant 
& Rice Chapi, of Fleet ii 1 (1883) X23 We now went with 
faces patched, to the new cbuich in Queen Square, 
b mir. for rejl, 

1701 Farquhar Inconstant n. 1, Your ladyship has patched 
and painted violently. X729 Law Serious C 11 (1732) z8 
She will And it as impossible to patch or paint, as to curse 
or swear. 

7 tnir. Patch off, to come off in patches, rare 
X84B Thackeray Snobs vi. The plaster is patching off 
the walls. 

Patcliable (pse^tjabl), a, rare. ff. Patch v. 

-ABLE ] That can be patched 
X849 Carlyle Irish Journ (1882) Pref 6 Like a ragged 
coat , .not patched or patchable any longer 
Patchaw, obs. variant of Padishah. 
Pa'tch-box. [f. Patch 1 2 + Box jA2] A 
box for holding patches for the face 
1674 Load. Gaz No 859/4 Lost , two silver powder 
Boxes, and a patch Box X7Z2-I4 Pope Rape Lock iv 169 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box ftll 1758 
H Walpolc Let to H S Conway i6 June, If they send 
a patch-box to Lord Geoige Sackville, it will bold all his 
laurels 2876 Miss Braddon y Haggards Dan, xl 157 
The poets of a patch box and powder period 

t Pa’tchcock, patchocR. Ohs, rare^K 
[Known only in the passage cited; m which also 
the leading is uncertain. The first element is app. 
Patch 1 (or ? ^ , the second may be Cook, or 
the dim. suffix -OOK. See note below.] 

A term used by Spenser of the d^enerate 
English m Iieland, either in reference to their char- 
acter and habits, their mongrel breed, or their 
costume * ?a base or mean fellow, ?a lagamuffin. 

X306 Spenser State Irel, (Wks Grosart IX X04 ; Globe 
636/2), The rest which dwell aboue in Connagh(t) and 
Munster, and some in Leinster and Ulster, ar degenerate 
and growen to be as very Patchcockes [v r Fatchock(e)s] 
as the wild Iiishe 

(ihe Lambeth MS. 5x0, which was the copy submitted to 
the Abp, of Canterbury for licence, dated by Spenser and 
initial!^ £ S , from which Grosart prints his text, leads, 
If 39, Patchcockes \ but thiee other MSS , B. M. Add 22022 
(printed in the Globe text), Harl 7388. Camb Dd 10. 
60 have PatchockeSi -ocks Cainb Dd. 14 28 has Rakehells, 
If the word was paichockes, it was perhaps the same as 
Shakspere's ‘very Paiockb’, if this is read pajocke, Cf. 
same play iii. iv, 102 *a King of shreds and patches ' ] 


Patebed (pseijt, pse'tjed), ppL a. [f. Patch v, 
-I- -ED 1.] In senses corresponding to those of the 
verb . Mended with patches ; made up of pieces as 
in patchwork ; mended, made up, or put together 
hastily, clumsily, or insecurely. Also patched-up, 
xsx6 in Myrr, our Ladye (187^ p. 1 . In dede for very 
voluntary pouerte .she had broken patenyd sleuys ax39x 
H Smith Wks (1867) II 405 Mahomet’s religion is a patched 
religion, mixed partly with Judaism, partly with Gentili<;tn, 
partly with Papism, partly with Chnstianism 1599 Nashd 
Lenten Siujffe (1871) 42 With it..the patchiest leather 
pilche laboraiho may dine like a Spanish Duke 176A 
Mem, G, Psalmanazar 152 When he . heard my patoied 
up story. 179a Anecd W, Pitt III. xxxix. 38 Let us have 
peace, . but let it be honourable, let it be secure. A patched 
M peace will not do, 1840 R. H. Dana Pef Mast xxxvi, 
Ike patched woolen trousers, 
lb. Adorned or marked with patches. 

1669 Pepys Diaty i May, Peggy Pen with only her 
husband’s pretty sister with her both patched and very 
fine, and in much the finest coach in the park. 1835 
Kingsley Wesiw Hoi ix, A painted, patched, fucused, 
periwigged, bolstered, Lamia I 

•f 0. Patched work = Patohwobk, Oos, 

27x6 M. Davies Aiken Bnt HI. S* Such Bitts and 
Scraps of patcht Work-CStations 
Hence t toRedly adv,^ in manner of a patch. 
*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm Par Gal, v 16 b, Nor can 
he beare with to haue . olde clothe be patcbedlye sowed 


into a newe 

FatchdV (pse’tjw)* [f. Patch v , + -er i.] One 
who patches . see the verb Also patcher-up, 

2328 Tindale Wks, (Parker Soc ) 1 , 135 He is no ratcher j 
he cannot build on another man's foundation 1532 Huloet, 
Bodger, botcher, mender, or pateber of olde garmentes 
x6xx CoTGR,, Renouenr de vmlles causes^,,e. peecer or 
patcher vp of ruinous causes 1694 Motteux Rahelats v. 
(1737) 2x4 Patcbeis, Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery 
Stuff, 1841 Emerson Mtsc , Conservative (1884) 259 A 
timid cobbler and patcher. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) I. 

293 A mender of old shoes, or patcher up of clothes 

Fatchery ^ (pse t fori), [f. Patch sb l or v, + 
-EBT.] The action of patching or mendmg clumsily 
or hastily; anything made up of pieces or frag- 
ments put together; a patchwork (usually/^.). 


*579 Fulke Heskins’s Pari 239 The Greeke Article is so 
placed, as it can abide no such patchene. 2623 R. Bernard 
Looke beyond Liither'E^ Ded q A newvpbtait Religion, 
a patchene of ludatsme, Pagani^me and Heresie 2702 C. 
Mather Magn Chr iii. 11 xxiii (1852) 467 Vile biiman 
inventions and patcheues sticht into the service of the 
Lord, xS^Gen P Thompson (1842)11! 31 Desig- 

nating such peiformances as jargon and patchcry x8So 
Swinburne bind Shaks (ed 2) App 232 A thin sample 
of poetic patcheiy cobbled up and stitched together 

t Pa'tcheiy Obs [f. Patch 2 + .ert.] 
The conduct 01 a ' patch ’ ; roguery, knavery. 

2382 Stanyhurst ^neis 11. (Arb ) 64 From the fathers 
sermons shal such fond patcherye flicker? /ferf, Conceits 
(Alb) 140 Cleaue toe the sound Casil^ flee from thee 
patcherye Cauie 1607 Shaks Timon v. 1 99 You heare 
him cogge, See him dissemble, Know his gro&se patchery, 

% In the following the sense is uncertain. 

*553 Respnhlica (Brandi) v ix 79 Tis a hagg of Rye m 
d ede vsiree, per luree, pitcheree, patchene, pilferie, bribei ee, 
snatcherie, catcherie 

Fa'tcll-lLead. A local name in Maine, U S., 
for the suif-scoter {(Edemia perspicillata)^ a kind 
of cluck, from the white patches on its head. 

1890 in Cent, Diet 

Fatchiness (pse tjmes) . [f Patohy a . + -ness.] 
Patchy quality or condition. 

X862 H. Spencer First Prtnc, it xix § 150 (1873) ^7 
Inegulanties of distribution, would pioduce that patchi- 
ness which distinguishes the heavens 1887 R. Garnett 
Cailyle viL 128 Nothing seems to have struck him so much 
as the general patchiness of the country 

Fa*tching, jd.i [f Patch v + -ingL] 

1. The action of the verb Patch, in various senses; 
also, the condition of being patched, or an instance 
of this Also pcdchtng-up. 

1326 Skelton Magnyf 452 It is evyll patchynge of that 
IS tome. 1346 J Hey^vood Prov (1B67) 47 An olde sacke 
axeth much patchyng 1691 T. H[alc] Acc New Ifvsent 
98 That patching and botching with Solder that appears 
upon all the Cast-lead Coverings Z791 Mrs. RADCwrrE 
Rom, Forest 11, A little patching up would make it comfort- 
able enough 1832 James H Masiertau xxiii. The eye 
detected some rather anomalous patchings ana darnings. 
1893 Brtiish Printer 157 Underlay wherever possible, as 
the less patching there is on the cylinder the less chance 
IS there of wrinkling, 

2 . The putting of patches on the face by way of 
adornment 

1636 Ariif Handsom 78 They forbid all painting, patch 
ing, and powdering 1765 Goldsm Double Tran form 40 
Skill'd in no other arts, was she, But diessing, patching, 
lepartee 1885 Trans, Lane, 4* Chesh, Antig Soc, III 35 
The custom of patching amongst ladies 

3. The wadding for a bullet (cf Patch sb.^ 6 b). 
1887 E. Eggleston Graysons xiii (1888) 144 Taking a 

bullet from his pouch, he felt in his pocket for the patching 
4 Co7nb , as palchtng-cloth^ "rubber^ -work. 
citBoRoxh Ball VII 468 The Taylor .. had patchmg- 
work for a whole season x8|96 Godey's Mag (Xk S ) Apr 
37.1/2 A circle of patcliing-cloth pushed through to the 
bottom of the tire. 1898 Sun 23 Mar. 4/1 Always carry in 
your tool-bag a fairly large piece of patching rubber 

t Fa’tcning', vbl, so,^ 06s, [f. Patch sbJ^ + 
-iNok] The behaviour of a ‘ patch , = Patohkry K 
a 1330 Image Ipocr in SkeEon's Wks (1843) II ^46 With 

r ltinge and patchmge, With findinge and fatcbinge. 156a 
Heywood P>oa 4- Epigr (1867) 171 After catching and 
snatchyng, Pyllyng and pmlyng, we lall. to patchyng. 

tPaHtching, ppl.a^ Obs. [f. Patch sb,^ + 
-INC 2 .] Acting hke a ' patch *; deceiving, knavish. 
Hence f Pa'tchlngly adv , deceitfully. 

1370 Foxb a, 4 - kf. (ed. a) Others .. dyd dis- 

semblingly and patchingly vse some part of them. X391 
Greene Disc Coosnage wks (Grosart) X. 33 These cony- 
catchers geumg to diuers vile patching shiffes, an honest 
and godly title 1641 J ^Trappe Theol Iheol. 111 127 Some 
slippery peisons or patching companions. 1647 Ward Simp, 
Cobler (1843) 37, 1 am not without some contrivalls in my 
patching braines 

Fatching, ppl [f Patch v. -h -ing 2 ] 
That patches or covers with patches. 

1853 Browning Lave among Ruins iv, The patching 
bouseleek’s head of blossom winks Through the chinka 
Patch-leaf. Also piitoh-, patoha-leaf. [A 
part-transl of Bengali pachapdt, f Bengali pat 
leaf.] «Patchodii. 

i6g8 Fryer Ace. E, India <$• P 209 Goods from Acheeti,. 
Patch Leaf, i Babar Maunds 7 20 Sear, x886 Yule & 
Burnell Amlo-Ind, Gloss, 5x7 Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also 
Putch- and Putcha-leM. 

+ Fa*tcli3iiezLt. Obs, rare'^^, [f. Patch z/. + 

-MENT.] A patchwork. 

ax 6 o 9 T. Cartwright Cotfui Rhem, H T, (x6xB) 205 
A patchment of untruthes. 

Patchock : see Patchoook. 

Fatchouli pat/^'li). Also 9 paoh-, 

pach-, patschouh, patohoulY, paccioli. [a. 
patchouhy 'the vernacular name over the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency* (Sir O Birdwood in 
Athensoum 22 Oct. 1898), the elements of which 
are referred by some to Tamil pach^ packed- green 
and tlai leaf : cf. the Bengali packa-pdt (/d)?lea£), 
and Eng. putcha-ieaj or Patch-leaf. 

The spelling paichovh appears to be French and may 
have arisen in the French possessions on the Coromandel 
coast. If there is anything in the conjecture in Hatz^Darm. 
that it IS a phonetically-spelt adaptation of Eng patch-leaf 
this would necessarily carry back the name m Fr to^a 
period antericir to the earliest Eng. examples. But in 
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French dictionaries it was entered as a neologism by Littrd 
m 1875, and was admitted by the Academic in 1878, long 
after it was known in English ] 

1 An odoriferous plant (^Pogosiemon Patclmth^ 
N.O Labiats&\ native to Silhat, Penang, and the 
Malay peninsula, the dried leaves of which are 
used for varzoas purposes in the East; Jt yields an 
essential oil, from which the scent (see 3) is derived. 

i8^x FoKBcsm A rf Catal n p vii/i The 

♦ aromatic heibs, the lavenders and rosemarys, hyssop and 
pepperinints, patchouli and thyme, all yielding volatile oils 
1858 StMMONDS I>ici. TradCy PaicJionly^ an Indian herb 
1866 Watts Did Chem IV 357 Patchouli, Pachupat or 
Patschapat tSyz Ihid VL 902 Volatile oil of patschouli 
gradually deposits a camphor. 

2 A penetrating and lasting perfume prepared 
from this plant. 

1845 Alb Smith Scaii^gcod Favt I vii, Evening- 
party odours pachouli, white-wme vapours, and cut 
oianges 1836 C Hcring Homceo^ Dom, Phys p xi» 
Peifumery, particularly musk, hartshorn, camphor, paccioh 
j866 Tieas Boi 910/a III effects, such as loss of appetite 
and sleep, nervous attacks, etc, have heen ascubed to the 
excessive employment of Patchouli as a perfume. 

8 . ailrikf djspaichoith camphor ^ oiL 
i88x Watts Diet* Chem, VIII. 1497 Patchouli camphor. 
Cl, Has 0 ..forms remlar hexagonal crystals 1893 'Syd, 
Soc, Lex t Pciichonh oil, is a viscid oil, boils at 282°- 
394° E, and separates out on standing as PatcJmdy 
campho}, 

I* Pa*tcli-pa nelj sb, and a Obs [f Patch v 
+ Panel 

A sb. One who patches panels , ? a jobbing or 
botching carpenter , an abusive appellation. 

1393 G, Harvey Pierce * s Super Wks (GiosarO IL 280 
The starkest Patch-pannell of them all, or the grosse^^t 
hammer drudge la a county i< 5 qz Hgkicer Satirvm Wks, 
1873 I. 219 [Woman to retired Captain] Hang thee patch- 
pannell, 1 am none a thy Channg-Lrosse. 

B. adj. Fit for patching panels or putting into 
patchwork ; of little value as material. 

x6o6 Wily Beguiled Prol., Why, noble Ceibeius, nothing 
but patch pannel stuff, old ^llimawfiies, and cotten candle 
eloquence 

Patchwork (poe’tJ,w»it«) [f. Patch » or 
J^.l + WORK sb,'] 

1 . Work composed of pieces or fiagmenls put 
together, esp. in a makeshift or incongruous 
manner ; a thing patched up , a medley, jumble. 
Now often viewed as_^ from 3. 

a 169a PoLLExrsN Disc Tt ade (1697) A iv, It cannot be 
expected they should have any effect for common Good, 
at best, but Patch-work 1739 IVks, of Learned I. 103 
He that thinks the Iliad and Odysses the Patch woik of 
a Beggar's Rhapsodies 187a Geo Eliot Middlem Ixxiv, 
This imperfecUy-taught woman, whose phrases and habits 
weie an odd patchwork. 2887 W. S Pratt in W Gladden 
Parish P70U 457 Latin and Get man hymns— clever patch- 
work often resembling real poetic creations. 

b. Wolk of patchmg up. see Patch v 2, 
nonce use, 

171a Swift yrnl, to Stella 12 Dec , I should ruin myself 
with endeavoming to mend them, and I have been too 
much engaged in patchwork already 

2 spec Work consisting of small pieces of various 
kinds of cloth, differing m colour and pattern, and 
sometimes in size and shape, sewed together by 
the edges, generally with oinamental effect, so as 
to form one article, as a counterpane, cushion, tea- 
cosy, etc. Crazy patcJmorh, that in which the 
pieces are quite nregular in shape and size* cf. 
Ce \.zy 5 

1726 Swift Gullvotr 1 vi, My clothes looked like the 
patch-work made by the ladies in England, only that mine 
were all of a coloui. 1809 W Irving Kmckerb m iv, 
Every woman wore pockets fashioned with patch-work 
into many curious devices 1872 G Macdonald IVilf. 
Cumh, I m 17 Ihe bed was covered with an equally charm- 
ing counterpane of silk patchwork 1892 Mrs Alfxander 
Mammon xix s68, I wi&b, Claude, you would do a little 
of my crazy patchwork, you work so beautifully. 

b Any surface divided into many small com- 
pai tments of various shapes and kmds. 

1865 E Burritt VFalh Lands End 243 A glorious little 
world of Devcnshiie scenery, carpeted to the run with the 
picturesque patchwork of Devonshire verdme. x88o Mrs 
Parr Adam ^ Eve xu, A patchwork of fields apiead out 
and ran down to the cliffs 

3 Mtmng. (local ) See quot. 

X897 yntl R Agnc, Sac Mai 177 The ironstones were 
foimerly dug out in extensive open air workings [in S 
Wales] known as 'patchwoiks 

4 attnb a Made up of miscellaneous pieces 
or fragments ; composed of a combination ol odds 
and ends 

1713 Gay Guard No 140? 17 What Hoi ace [Ars Poet, 
II X5-16] says of his patch-work poets ‘Purpureus late 
qui splendeat unus et alter, AssuiLur pannus— 18x4 W 
Taylor in Monthly Rev LXXIII 463 Those second-hand 
mindi and patch woik intellects. 1876 P, Amer, Rev, 
eXXin 420 The patchwork rubiic of the English church, 
b. Made of, or of the nature of patchwork see 2. 
X840 Hood Ktlmansegg, Dream vi, No patchwork quilt, 
all seams and scars 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr i xv, There 
was the old patch -work counterpane 1880 M rs Parr A dam 
k Eve i, A low chair with .a patch woik cushion 

5 . Comb, 

1897 Mary KingslrV W Aftca 234 Spread with clean 
calico and adorned with patchwork covered pillows. 


Patchy (pje'tji), a 1 [f. Patch sb.'^ + -y.] 
Abounding m or diversified with patches; con- 
sisting of patches or small separate areas or tracts , 
resembling patchwork m appearance or structure. 

1798 Trans, Soc. Arts XVI. 185 [A crop] m many places 
patchy, with intervals of four or five feet without any plants 
at all 1^5 yrnl, R, Agnc* Soc, VL i 84 The land is 
patchy and of different qualities. 187a Huxlev Phys iii. 
65 The layer appears patchy or spotted. 1882 Gardener's 
Chron 4 Mar 205 A stone 01 tile edging is cerlmnly pie- 
ferable to a patchy Box one xBpS Kegan Paul in Month 
Aug 438 Such a Irife is often patchy and scrappy. 

Hence Pa tchily adv , in a patchy manner. 

1903 Daily Mail 7 Sept 5/4 Shops started with some 
dim idea of being beautiful, have nmshed by becoming 
patchily tin. 

Pa tcliy,fl5.2 collog, or dial [f Patch sb,^ + -y ] 
Of the natuie of a ‘patch’; cioss, ill-tempered, 
fractious. 

x86a Trollope Orley F, II. lii 20 He'll be a bit patchy., 
just for a while To moirow morning maybe he'll be just 
as sweet as sweet 

Pate^ (p^t). (Also 7, 9 pat) [In common 
use from c 1300 : origin unknown. 

Some have conjectured it to he a by-foim of plate, com- 
paring med L piaiia the cleiical tonsure, and Du and Ger. 
platie a shaven or bald head. But evidence is wanting ] 

1 . The head, the skull * more particularly applied 
to that part which is usually covered with hair, 
(In modem use, more or less ludicrous or humor- 
ous ; not in serious or dignified use ) 

C1305 Tudas 83 in J? E P (1862) log He smot him wi]? a 
ston behyride in pe pate pat al (le sculle to-daschte pe brayn 
fill out berate, c 1394 P, PI Cf ede B30 He mijte no maistre 
ben kald (for Crist pat defended), Ne puten no pylion on 
his pild pate. CX430 Lydg Jack flare Min Poems 
(Percy Soc) 54 Now wesseil N. unto thi jousy pate, Un- 
thrift and thou to gidre be mett 1535 Coverdale Ps, 
YU 16 His vnhappynes shall come vjpon his owne hcade, 
and his wicked nes shall fall vpon his owne pate. 1593 
Shaks a Hen. VI, v i 135 He is a Tiaitor, let him to 
the Tower, And chop away that factious pate of his, 4x604 
Hanmer ChfOfU Irel (iSt^) 32s A foole gave him such a 
blow upon the pat, that the blood ran downe his eaies. x6i6 
R, C Timed Whistle \i\ 969 Some curie their pates to make 
their lookes moie fane 1632 Lxthcow Trao, ix, 396 An 
Eagle taking his bald pate for a white rocke, let a shell- 
fish fall on It. x8io Cock Strains I. X36 (E D D) Wi' 
powdered patS! The auld blue Bonnet's laid aside. They 
maun ha'e Hats 1883 xaih Cent Dec 1092 The stubbles 
are close shaven as a monk’s pate 

2 . The head as the seat of the intellect ; hence 
put for skill, cleverness, ‘brains*, and formeily 
sometimes for a person possessed of sueb. 

x6io Shaks. Temp iv. 1 244 Steale by line and leuell. is 
an excellent passe of pate 16x4 Sylvester Beihuhds 
Rescue i, 109 The Able-most For Pate, Prowess, Purse 
i627-7y Feltiiam Resolves i, xliii 70 To lay the plot at fiist, 
well , is matter of moie pate 1630 R Johnson s Kingd ^ 
Commw 39 q'he greatest Sages of the kingdome, and 
the best pates of Spaine 17x7 Prior A Imam 355 An odd 
conceit, As ever entei'd Frenchman's pate, cxjso Young 
Ep. to Pope 6$ Each shallow pale, that cannot iead>our 
name. Can read your life, and w ill be pi oud to blame 1899 
E J Chapman Drama Two Lives, Amph 4 Asad 88 
Made manifest to meanest pates 

3 . The skin of a calf’s head 

x687 Zend Gae, No 2225/4 Fiohibiting the Exportation 
of all sorts of Linen Rags, Gloveis Clippings, Purthment 
Sineads, Calves Pates x88x Set Amer XLIV 408 [The 
hide] IS sold to the salters with the pates and tails on 
b. In the fur trade, The fur from a black patch 
on the head of a rabbit or hare. 

1878 Ure's Diet. Arts IV 381 At present hare wool is not 
sorted, but formerly it was divided into black back, h oum 
back, sidesypate ^useless), cheeks and teal, as in the case of 
labbit wool. 

Pat6^ north, dial. Also 7 payte, 

paite, 8 part. [Of obscure origin. 

Perhaps from piec,, in reference to the white top of its 
head, si^gesting a bald pate ] 

A badger. Also m Comb , pale-head 
1628 V esiry Bks (Surtees) 91 Whosoevei shall take any 
fox, or pate, or badger, in this parish and bring the heade to 
the church, shall have twelve pence paid by the church- 
wardens, 1633 Ibid 194 To George Burne for a pate head, 
td 17x8 Fingkall Chnrch^o Acc (MS), For 5“ Pait 
Head, If X788W Marshall II Gloss (E D.S.), 

Dait.a. badger. 1^3 T. & K. Macquoid ^^^4«/ Yorksh 
X26 The last pate is said to have been kilted hereabouts 
some twenty-eight years ago 

II !P^t^ (pate) Also 8 patee [F OF. 
pasU : see Pasty sb , Patty ] 

1 A pie, pasty, or patty, PdM de foie gras, pie 
or pasty of fatted goose liver, Strasburg pie 

1706 Phillips, Petty Paiees , a sort of small Pyes made 
of March-pane, and fill'd with Sweet meats, 1768 Sterne 
Sent youm , Le Paiissier, A chevalier dc St. Louis selling 
paUs 18x3 Sh Chaiacier (ed 2) I 117, 1 sent off the 
woman with an oyster pttd 18x3 Moore Postd>ag iiu 4 
His pates superb— and nis cutlets sublime I 1827 Lytton 
Pdhatn viii, To help myself to the pdie dejhte gras 

2 Fortif See quot (Erroiieoubly written patel) 

1704 J Harris Lex Techu I, Pede, in Fortification, is a 

kind of Platform like what they cml an Horseshoe, . generally 
oval , encompassed only with a Parapet. It is usually ei ected 
in Marshy Grounds to cover a Gate of a Town z8oa Jambs 
Milit Diet, Pate, Fi, 

Pat6, patee, -6e, var, Patteb (in Heraldry), 
Fated tM), a [f. Patb^ + -ed 2.] Having 
a pate (of a specified kind). 

*580 Lylv Euphues (Arb) 439 Grose and dull pated 


a 16x3 Overbury A Wife, etc (1638) 210 Let him be found 
never so idle pated X736 Toldervy Jhit 2 Orphans III. 173 
So jealous pated a fellow. 1834 H Bulwer Riance IL iii 
144 The emptiest-paled of the male creatures that she meets. 
Patedelion . see Pedelion. 

+ Fatefa’Ctiou. Obs [ad L patefaciidn~em, 
n. of action from pedefaeSre to Patepy ] The 
action of making open, visible, or known ; a dis- 
closing, manifestation, revelation, declaration. 

*S 53 Kale Voeacyon m Harl Mtse (Malh ) I 364 The 
patefection of Chnste in the gospel. 1633 T Adams Map 
2 Peter i ii The like patefaction was to Petcii he ‘saw 
heaven opened’ 1639 Pearson Cieed i u 44 God liath 
also made fiequent patefactions of his Deity a X703 Bi r- 
KHT On N J , Acts MU 26 By way of patefaction and 
discovery, 1872 F. Hall Recent Exempt, Raise Philol, 27 
And now for—not to shock a clergyman by profanely 
applying the teim icvelation,— the nzyi patefaction, 
tFa*tofy, *V, Obs, Also 6-7 -ify [ad L. 
paiefac-ere to make open, to open, f. paie-re to be 
open + factre to make . cf. liquefy, and see -PY ] 
irons. To make open , to disclose, manifest, reveal 
to the eye or mind. 

»S33 Cranmfr Let to Bp, of Hereford in Mtsc, Writ, 
(Pmker Soc.) II 263 When the verity and tiuth of them 
shall be patified and made open unto you. X59X R. Bruce 
Setm, (1843) 282 He hath paicfied himself to us by an 
heavenly light 1667 Waterhouse Inie Loud 63 Thus 
God patefies the way to hiJ> displeasuie. 1788 Tftjler No 
25 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the stomach, 
adjuvates digestion, and patefies obstiiictions 

t Patel -ell(e. Obs Also 5 -yl, 6 pattle, 
[ad# L, patella pan, knee-pan, F. patelle knee-pan ] 

1 . A pan, a frying-pan. h. The paten or sliallow 
dish used with the chalice at Communion. 

X48X Durham Acc, (Surtees) 07, ij friyng patyls ferr 
1545 Confit N Shaxton Fviijb, Three crosses one wjth 
your thombe in your forheade, an other vpon your ciowne 
wyih the patell of the cimlice. 

2 . The patella or knee-pan ; also paiefhme, ^ 

1378 Banister Hist, Man i 35 This Batell was ordained 

to couer the loynt betwene the tlughe and legge 1598 
Fuamo,Roiola del ginocchio, thewhiile bone ordained to 
cover the lomt of the knee, the eie-bone, , the paltle-bone, 

II Patel 2 (pa tel) East Ind, Also 9 patell, 
-eil, -ail, pattel, potail. [a. Maralhl pahl, 
Hmdustani patel, app. f Marathi pai ‘roll or 
register* (Yule).] The head-man of a village m 
India : the title used in the Central and Western 
Piovinces, and fiequcnlly m S. India, but not in 
the Gangelic Provinces. 

x8o2 Chi on App mAnn,Reg,S2Sl2 The nolail orkiUedar 
of Tirnakull has been hanged x8x6 ' Quiz^ Grand Master 
vii. Z2 All his attempts could not compel The village rascally 
patel lo get him a few fowls and rice X883 O, S. FoRnrs 
JVdd Lije in Canara 16 Village constables undci the 
potails, or heads of villages 1804 Daily News 4 Sept 5/2 
The patel decoyed him out of his house at night, and hacked 
him to pieces with a hatchet 

Patelet, variant of Patlet, a ruff 
II Patella (pateda) [L patella pan, knee-pan, 
dim. of patina pan, Paten ] 

1 . Anot A small movable bone, flattened and 
convex in shape, covering the front of the knee- 
joint , the knee-pan or knee-cap. 

1693 tr, Blancai ds Phys, Diet, (ed 2), Mola, Patella, 01 
Rfltula, a lound and broad Bone, at the joynting of the 
Thigh and Lee 1706 PiiiLLirs, Patella,, Among Anato- 
mist^ the round, broad Bone, at the joynting of the T high 
and Leg; the Whirl-bone of the Knee x8^ G V. Eiiis 
Anat 622 On each side of the patella is the condyle of the 
femur. 1834 Owi n TeeihxaCiic Se,,Ofgafu Nat, 
I 252 The patella [of the hon] is well ossified x88x 
Mivart Cat 109 The knee-pan, or Patella, is a small bone 
of an elongated oval shape. 

Id. transf. In insects, the fiist joint of the coxa 

2 Archseol A small pan or shallow vessel; the 
vessel so called by the Komans 

[X398 T REVisA Barth. De P R xix. cxwni. (jijgs) nnj/2 
Patella is a panne as it were an open crocke ) x83x u W il- 
soN Preh Amu (7863) I in 80 Two brass vessels which 
appear to have been Roman Patellae xBs; Birch Ate, 
Pottery (1858) II 331 One is a dish, patera, or patella, 

3 A natural formation of the form of a shallow 
pan a. In animals* A cup-like formation; a 
cotyle. b. In plants : see quot 

X67X Phd Trans, VI. 2x65, I have often observed on 
Plumb trees and Cherry trees; also on the Vine and Cherry- 
Laurel certain patellae or flat Husks containing worms 

4 . Zool A genus of Mollusca, containing the 
common limpet. 
r7S3 in Chambtrs Cycl. Supp, 

Patella*ceous, a. Zool, Allied to the limpet, 

1837 II' Mayne Expos, Lex 

Patellar (psetelaj, pate‘Iai), a, [f Patella 
+ -aeI. Cf. F. paiellaire (Littrd).] Of or per- 
taining to the patella or knee-pan. 
x886 in Casselfs Etuycl Diet, 1893 A. S Eccles Sciatica 
25 Some writers on sciatica have mentioned the absence of 
the patellar reflex as occurring in thismalady. rl^ AllbutPs 
Syst Med II. 367 The physiologibil deep reflex called the 
'knee-jerk' or ^patellar reflex* is sometimes exaggerated, 
VI, 707 The patellar tendon reactions were lost. 

PateUanc (jjaetelaenk), a, Chem, [f. mod. 
Bot, L. PateUdria a genus of lichens, aeriv. of 
patella i see above.] £1 PcUellaric acid, an acid 
(CiyHaoOio) obtained by Weigelt from the lichen 
Patellaria semposa. 
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x^a Watts DicU CJu'nu VI 902 Patellaric acid . yields 
with cold baryta*water a salt having a transient blue colour. 
Fatellate (pse tel<^),a [f, PaTELIt A + -ATE 2 2] 
lurnished with, or formed into or like, a patella. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp Enioniol IV. 325 Patellaie . when the 
whole joint is dilated and shaped something like a patella 
or platter 1887 W. Phillips Bnt, Dtscomyceies 370 Patels 
la-na melmaniha. Fries, Sessile, waxy, diy, patellate. 
Fate llidan. Zool, [f. mod.L Fatellids& the 
limpet family (f /Vr/dZ/a limpet) + -an.] Amembei 
of the limpet family , m pi = Patelhdss, 
x8^ Kirby Ifah Antitt I ix. 272 Lamarck pro- 

ceeds imtnediately from the Chitonidans to the Patellidans 
or Limpets [1855 W S T^k\a.k&ZooI in Or>'s Circ Se,^ 
Syst N'ai, Hist, 1 . <143 The PatelhdiBi or Limpets are 
inclosed in a conical shell ] 

Fatelliform (pate lif/rim), a, [ad mod.L. 
UUifonnis^ f. patella see above and -eoum.] 
J-Iaving the form of a patella; shaped like a shallow 
pan, knee-pan, or limpet-shell. 

x8^ G Samouclle Bniomolt C&tnpendm 158 Fatellifoim 
tarsi ?8l3S Lindlcv InirotL Boi (1848) II 352 The embryo 
of Flazeliarm tftcltca is patelliform x84x Johnston in 
Proc Berw Civil No 9, 263 The shell spiral, some- 
times patelliform 1887 W. Phillips Brii DucomyceUs 80 
Cims scattered or gregarious, patelliform, fleshy, pale buff 
Fatelline (pse'teUm), a* Zool [f. L. Patella^ 
in Zool. Uimpet’ + -jneI] Of or pertaining to 
the Patellidsa or limpets So Fa tellite [-ite i], 
a fossil limpet, Fatellold [-oid], Conchy a of 
the foim of a patella, limpet-shaped; sb, a patel- 
loid shell. 

1828 WcBSTUR, PnUlhte^ fossil 1 cmains of the patella, a 
shell 1851 Richardson Geol viii (1855) 243 Some shells 
have a patelloiU form. 1890 Cent, Hid , Patelhne 

II Fatellula. [mod,L. dim. of patella ] A 
small patella ; one of the sucking disks or cups on 
the tarsus of water-beetles {Cent, Diet, 1890), So 
Fate'Utilate a., furnished with or formed into a 
paiellula {ibtd)\ Fata Uxae, a sessile receptacle 
in some lichens (Mayne Mxpos, Lex 1857). 

Fateit (poe'l^n). Forms 4 pateyii(0, 4, 7-9 
patin, 5 payten, 5-6 patyn, 5-7 patent, 5-8 
patten, 5-9 patene, 7-9 -me, 5- paten. [ME. 
patenOf ~eyn{ey a. OF. pathne (1380 in Hatz.- 
Darm ), ad. L. patem^ patina wide shallow vessel, 
pan, basm , cf. Gr ^arkvni a kind of flat dish. Cf. 
It patena ‘any kind of dish, platter, or chaiger, 
a treene dish or wooden tray Hm 'a dish or 
platter, a great charger * (Florio) ] 

1 . The plate or shallow dish, usually ciicular and 
of silver, on which the bread is laid at the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

e 1300 Haveloh 187 A wol fair cloth bringen he dede, And 
her-on leyde )>e messebok, pe caliz, and pateyn ok. 
<rx3xs SnoRUiiAM Poems (E E. T. S ) 52/1444 He takjj be 
chaly*! wyj> b® wyne, And brede of b® pateyue c 1425 ^oc, 
in VVr,-Wulckcr 648/8 Hec Catena, patent. X480 Cayton 
Ctiron, Eng ccxxx. 245 Charlys leyde his right hoiid on the 
paten with goddes body, and his lift bond on the missale 
and said we sweren on goddes body and the holy raspels. 
2348-9 (Mar) Com P^ ayer^ Commwt Rubric, Laiyng 
the breade upon the corporas, or els in the paten, or m 
some other comely thyng, piepaied for that purpose. 2649 
Jer. Tayi or Gi, Exemp ii Ad § 12 g6 The bread of the 
Paten, and the wine of the Chaliqe. 166a Bk, Com, Prayer^ 
Commun Rubnc, Heie the Piiest is to take the Paten into 
his hands 27x8 Hicrcns & Nelson y Kettlewell ir xxxii 
236 The Vessels , , (being a Patten, two Chalices, a Flagon and 
a Boson) 2852 Miss Yongc Cameos (1877) II xxii 238 In 
full canonical attire, with the chalice and paten in his hands, 
b. Used as a cover for the chalicc, 
c 1430 Lyog. Mtn, Poems (Peicy Soc.) 99 For to make a 
declaracioune, On the chalice patyn. e 1440 Prom/ Parv, 
385/2 Patene, or pattyne of a chalys [v ?r patent patw, 
psLytexiifPatefM 2509 Invent in Hearne Colled ( 0 . H S ) 
V, 366 A G» et diales w* the patent gilt, 1526 Pilgr, Per/, 
(W de W 2532) 259 Tiie chalice [betokeneth] the sepulcre, 
the paten the stone that couei cd the sepulcre 2612 Cotgr , 
PatinOi the Patine, or couer of a Chalice. 2658 Phillips, 
PaUtL, a little flat saucer used by the Priests with the 
chalice at Mas^e. 2802 A. Rankem Hist, France I. r v. 
468 Sixty chalices and fifteen patens or covers of pure ijold 

2 . gen A shallow dish or plate, arch, or Hist* 

(ffX34o Durham Aec Rolls (Surtees) 203 In coquina , 

2 patene bone.) 2398 Trkvisa Barth, De P R, xvi. vii. 
(B. M. MS ), Ydo in concaues of yre and a paten or ashelle 
ydo her vnder. 2656 Blount Glossagr , Patvi^ . a great 
Platter, a Charger, a Bason to wash m. 2678 Philiips 
fed. 4), Patin, a sort of Vessel wherein the Priests used 
to bring their sodden Meat to Table, a 2704 T Brown 
Praise of P<merty Wks 2730 I 103 A little silver jwtin, 
peailiaily dedicated to the Gods. 2865 Swinburne 
% Ball,, Masque Q Bersabe 23 Fed from the gilt patens fine, 
2883 Solon 0 , h Potter 1. 8 [Articles found in mounds] 
are lugs, pipkins, piggins, patens or bowls,., all articles 
made for the poor. ^ ..u- 

3 . A thin circular plate of metal; anything 

resembling or suggesting this. ^ 

(In later writers after the Shaks quot., in which the Qq 
and Fol. x have pattens^ the later Folios patterns Levins 
IS70 has both patten and pattern m = L. Prototypon, 
But cf. 0?,patenne lame plate, ‘ un bias de bois convert 

de patennes d’argent’, Godef ) . tit tu 

z^ SiiAKS Merck, F v i 50 Sit lessica, looke how the 
floor® of henuen Is thicke inlayed wuh pattens of bi ight Mid 
2870 Kingsley At Lad vii The I^moea Bona-nox, w^ose 
snow-white patines, as broad as the hand, open at night-fall 
on eveiy hedge. 2B8B Archaol,^ Rev,/M.e.T, 72 Patins of 
ffold on both si des of thebadk of his head to confine his hair. 

Vob.VII. 


4 . attrih, fpateii-bred (see Bbed jA); paten- 
cover, a paten forming the cover of a ch^ce. 

xSPiAcc Ld, High Treas Scot II. 73 Item for 11 patene- 
breddis of iwory bane to the Gray Freris of Strivelm . iiijj 
2880 Ardmol Canitana XIII 417 The silver Communion 
c^, of date i693“4i has a paten-cover 
Paten, obs form of Patent, Patten 
F atency (p^ tensi). [f Patent : see -enov.] 

1 . The state or condition of being open or exposed 
to view ; openness , manifestness, obviousness, 

xfisd Blount Glossogr^ Patency, lying open, or un- 
coveied 1658 Osborn Adv, Son Wks. (1673) 202 From this 
patency, his Policy was not only eneivated, but rendred 
! moi e destructive 2843 Blackw Mag, LI V 525 T he patency 
I of erior w ever a sme prelude to its extirpation 2886 
J. E C. Wclldon Aristotle's Rhet, 142 The patency and 
I notoriety of the facts. 

2 . The condition of being open, expanded, or 
unobstructed, as a passage. (In scientific use.) 

2645 G Moore Power of Soul (2846) 149 The patency of 
Ills bowels. 2862 Bumsti:ad l^en Bis (1870) 30a Unless the 
patency of the canal be kept up. 2898 A lUmtt's Syd, Med, 
V700 Complete patency of the foramen ovale. 

Fatener (pjs’tSnai). [ad. L. paienarins^ f. 
patena Paten , see -eb^.] In the medieeval Church, 
An acolyte who held up the empty paten during 
a part of High Mass. 

[x4M Mem Rtpon (Surtees) III 332 Uni subdiacono, uni 
thuribulariOj^uni patenano] 2853 Rock CIu 0/ Fathers 
IV xii 194 This ofiertory-cloth was not as now cast about 
the shoulders of the ‘ patener * . but folded lound the paten 
itselC 2897 Micklethwaitc Omam of Rubric 35 The 
patener or third minister when he brought in the chalice 
and when he held up the paten 
Fatent (p^*tent, pse tent), a. Also 5 patant, 
5-8 pattent, 6 patentt, paytent, paten, 6-7 
patten. [In branch I, a. F, patent, -ente, ad. L. 
patent-em open, lying open, pi. pple. oi patere to 
he open, esp in lettres patentes (1292 in Britton), 
med.L. httene patentee \ in II, directly fiom L. 
(For the analogy of pronunciation, cf. Idtent, 
parent \ (pseTent) ijrevails in U S So in the 
derivatives In official use in England, branches 
I and II are sometimes differentiated as (pee tent) 
and (p^ tent).] 

I 1 , In letters patent (Lat. litierse patentee, Fr, 
let ires patentee, whence, 15-1 8th c , letters patents \ 
also, in 14th c., lettre patent • An open letter or 
document (see quot. 1891), usually from a sovereign 
or person in aulhoiity, issued for vanous purposes, 
e g. to put on record some agieement or contract, 
to authorize or command something to be done, 
to confer some right, privilege, title, property, or 
office; now, especially, to grant foi a statutory 
teim to a person or persons the sole right to 
make, use, or sell some mvention. 

[2292 Britton i 1. § 20 Nous les maundeioms par nos 
lettres patentes] 2387 Trevisa Higlen (Rolls) VlII 55 
Kyng William seifi m his own lettre patent [L. litteris suis 
Patent thus, 2432-50 lettei s patent] J>at he and his successoures 
and men of Scotlond schulde doo homage legeauuce and 
feaute to the kynges of Engelond 2398 — Barth De P, R, 
XIX. Ixi, (1495) 898 Letters ben sealyd wytb wexe closyd and 
patent, 2486 Haval Acc Hem VII (1896) 3 Thomas Roger 
to whome it pleased the Kyng by his letters pa ten tes vnder 
his giete seall to giaunte thoiTice of keper and clerk of his 
Shipps. 2530 Palsgb. 25%^a Patent letteis, lettres patentes, 
2598 Hakluyt Voy, I 153 In testimony whereof we haue 
caused these out letters to be made patents x6xa Uavibs 
iVhy Ireland, etc, (1787) 6 He gave license by his letters 
patent, 2707 Chamberlaync Pres, St Eng ii. 11 79 The 
King, By his Letteis Patent may erect new Univeisities, 
Boroughs, Colleges, Hospitals [etc,] Ibtdxxw 289 Heie [High 
( 2 ouit of Chancery] at® sealed and enrolled Letters Patents. 
2863 H. Cox Instit 1 vii 65 Richard II was the first to 
confer the peerage by letters-patent. 2892 Scargill-Bird 
Guide to P. R 0 , 32 The Letters Patent were written upon 
open sheets of parchment with the Great Seal pendent at 
the bottom .[while] the * Litter® Claus® *, or Letters Close, 

. being of a more private nature, and addressed to one or 
two individuals only, were closed 01 folded up and sealed on 
the outside. , ^ , 

fg, a 2592 Greene yas IV, it. 1 Wks, 298 Living by 
your wit as you do, shifting is your Jetters-patents a 2623 
Boys m Spurgeon Treas, Dav Ps. xix, Introd , It is a letter 

S atent, or open epistle for all 2660 Gaudcn Gods Gi, 
'>emonstr, 56 By the Letters patterns of the holy Scriptures, 
whereof noman can without sinbe ignorant. i72iShaptesb. 
Charac, (2737) HI 338 What party by. .virtue of any im- 
mediate testimonial from heaven are thus intitled ? Where 
are the letters-patent? the credentials? 

a Conferied by letters patent; endowed with 
a patent. Of a person : Appointed by letters patent 
^7-8 Act 39 Elta c. 4 § a All .. Proctors, Procurors 
Patent Gatherers or Collectors for Gaoles Prisons or Hospit- 
alles x66o Pepys Diary 4 May, In case the King do restore 
every man to his places that ever had been patent 2707 
Chamberlaync Pres St Eng, iii. 502 Patent-Ofiiceis [of 
the Customs] m the Out-Ports. 2845 Disraeli Sybil iv. 11, 
Lord Delorame .held a good patent place which had been 
conferred on his descendants by the old chancellor iBgi 
Daily News 23 Feb 3/2 The three gieat patent houses— H m 
M ajesty's, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden— which enjoy 
the proud pnvilege of opening their doors without seeking 
the permission oL the Lord Chamberlain 1897 L Edmunds 
Lavo Letters patent 18 The subject of a patent pnvilege. 

tb. Joint or joined patent , sharing by letters 
patent in some privilege or office ; cf. Patent sb, i, 
quot. 1450. Also/^. Obs, 


235a Huloet, loynt patent with another, as where, li. men 
haue one office loyntly, duuminr, a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 
21. (1622) 207 So incredibly blinded .that hee could thinke 
such a Queene [Artaxia] would be content to be loyned- 

K tent with another [Erona] to haue such an husband. x6o8 
T[uvil] Ess, Pol, 4 Mor 37 Where Prayse and Honour 
haue been loyn'd patent with Exercise. 

3 . Of an invention: Protected or covered by 
letters patent; appiopriated by letters patent to 
one or more persons for manufacture, use, or sale. 

Also in the names of inventions formerly patented, for 
which the patent has expired, as patent fttel (quot 1B94) j 
patent insuie (or outside), a newspaper supplied to local 
publishers punted only on one side^ the blank side being 
left to be tilled with local mattei j patent leather, see 
Lcathcr sh 2 

270^ Mortimer I ix 224 Madder, .in King Charles 
we h irst's tune was* made a Patent Commodity 27^ ' G 
Gambado* Acad, lloisemen{?.^cdi 34 Provide yourself^with 
a pair of patent stiirups 2799 Evrop Mag, XXXVI 179 
The venders of patent or quack medicines. 2624 Byron 
yuan XVI XXVI, He lead an article the king attacking, And 
a long eulogy of ‘ Patent Blacking*. 2852 Mokfit Tanning 
^ Curry ing{y&ypi 41'^ Glazed or Varnished X,eather. known 
in commerce as ^tent leather, is very largely used for dress 
boots and shoes 2887 Spectator 24 Sept 2283 No gpreater 
proof of credulity than the belief in patent medicines. 2894 
Patent Specification No 23299 x By patent fuel we mean 
any kind of small coals, or any mixture of vanous kinds 
theieof.. moulded or compressed into blocks or briquettes of 
various shapes and sizes 2900 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/r 
Thousands of country weekly papers fill up their pages by 
what are known as * patent insides *. 

b. Jig, and transf. To which one has a pro- 
pnetaiy claim; also, special for its purpose; 
sovereign, superlative. 

27^ Nelson in Nicolas Lett II. ^46 There is a saying in 
the fleet too flattering for me to omit telling — viz ‘ N ebon's 
Patent Bridge for boarding First Rates', alluding to my 
passing over an enemy's 80 gun ship. x8^-8 Svd Smith 
Plymlty's Lett, II, 80 That patent Christianity which has 
been for some time manufacturing at Clapham^ 2819 Cbabbc 
T, of Hall iir. 94 He claims a nght on all things to decide; 
A kind of patent-wisdom 2838 Dickens Pickio xxxviii, 
Put your hand into the cupboard, and bnng out the patent 
digester [a black bottle half full of brandy] 

II. 4 . Open as a door, gate, or aperture, so as 
to allow free passage. 

1563 Reg, Priay Council Scot I. 240 Sail mak the house 
of the Armytage patent at all tymes to bir Hienes a 1578 
Lind! say (Bitscottie) Chi on, Scot, (S, T S ) I. 16 [He] gave 
command how oft sdbo pleissit to haue entre:, to the castell 
that It sould be patent. 2^ Aberdeen Regr (2848) II 52 
At the quhilk patent portis tbair sail be ane daylie wache 
2639 in Spalding Trouh Chas, I (Spald Cl ) 11 36 How 
muche he is obliged to respect andgtve a patent eirheirefter 
to there faider grievances. 2733 Cheyne Eng Malady n. 
XI, § 3 231 Throwing them [the fluids] off W the safest 
and most patent Outlets. x%^ Wesim Gaz 5 Oct. 4/2 One 
extremity of the tube is sealed, the other end is patent. 

5 Open as to situation ; not shut m; unenclosed ; 
of unobstnicted access ; freely accessible Now ran, 
2432-50 tr Ihgden (Rolls) I 61 And also for the patente 
magnitude ftleuie by more eflicacite the stren^hte of be 
moone then a see coartate. Ibid, 279 fConstantinopIe] Whiche 
IS patente on euery syde to men saylenge from Asia and 
Europa, compassede alle moste with the giete see. 1566 
Acts Constii Scott To Kdr 4 :<nj, The Romanis had 
thair statutis .writtin m Tabillis, and fixit in the maist 
publique and patent placis 2839 Bailey Festus xix (1B52) 
285 A circular temple, patent to the sun. 2867 Carlyle 
Rtmm It. 137 Nith valley lay patent to the S 

6. Spieadmg, expanded; spec, fa. Ap- 
plied (m early wojks) to a cross having expanded 
extiemities ; =:PattJb. Ohs 
2486 Bk St Albans, Her Cijb, An Oder cros. straythyr 
xn the mjddis then in thenddys with opyn cornens hit is 
calde a cros patent And ye shall say.. He berith Sable a 
CIOS paty of Siluer. Ibid Civ, Hit is calde a cros flurri 
patent for be hath bis endis opyn. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 
II vii. 68 This is called a Crosse Patee . because the ends 
aie broad and patent 

b. Bot, Spreading, opening wide, as petals, 
diverging widely fiom the axis, as branches or 
leaves; = Open a, 6. Zool, Patulous; having a 
wide ^erture, or a shallow cavity. 

2753 Chambcrs Cycl, Supp, s.v, Le^, Patent Letef, one 
which stands almost strait out from the stalk, or nearly at 
right angles with it. 28x9 Crabbe T, of Hall ix, s88 Long 
were the learned words, and urged with force, Panduriform, 
pmnatifid, premorse, Latent, and patent, papulous and plane 
x8^ Hooker Stud Flora 178 Branches of cyme patent or 
reflexed after flowering 

7 . Open to view, exposed to sight ; hence, exposed 
to the mental view ; clear, plain, evident, manifest, 
obvious; ssOebna 5,12. 

1508 in htpoH Ch, (Surtees) 330 Stone, with a senptor 
to be paytentuppon the same xw Si, Papers Hen, VIII, 
IV. 538 Vat ye King ourc broyeris cude mimd maybe maid 
patent to oure derrest son 1639 N. N. tr, Du Bosps Contpl 
JVoman i Ciij, That which is patent even to our senses, 
cannot be proved but very hardly with the force of our reason. 
2857 H Miller Test Rocks ni 136 The ^logic evidence » 
so complete as to be patent to all 187^ Blackie Self-Cult, 
39 A patent fact, as certain as anything in mathematics 
x8BI&BKVCEAmer, Conimw, I v. 56 The disadvantages of 
the American plan are patent 

8 . Open to general knowledge or use ; generally 
accessible or available for use , pubbe. 

2566 Acts 4* Ceustit ScoiL To Rdr. •f»iij, To cause publJs 
and make patent the Lawis. x6oa Warner Alb, Eng, xn 
Ixx (1612) 294 For Guini& in her highnesse rai||ne acquir'd 
and patent made. 1834 Sm W. Hamilton Discuss, (1852) 
474 The Colleges would be equally patent to such dissenters 
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a» weie not averse from their observances, 1838 — in 
IL 683 miSf The greater number of those [works] 
ifbw extant weie preserved and patent during the two 
centuues and a half intervening between the death of 
Aristotle and their pretended publication by Tyiannion 

9* Cofnh , as patant-wmged (cf 6 b), having 
\vmgs spreading widely apart, 

175a J HiLLi/w^ Amm 79 The patent-winged Phalaena 

Pa'teut (see prec.), sb. Forms, see prec. 
[oiig. short for leiieri/) patmti see prec. So F, 
patente (for letire patcnte)^ med (Anglo-) L, pattm 
(T 567 m Du Cange), It,, Sp patenU^ 

1, A document confemng some privilege, right, 
office, etc ; = letters patent , seePATENO? a i 

Roll^afParlt II xSg/a Quelespoveres. approchent 
au I resorei,& momtrent lour Patentesa Obligations ] ci 37 S 
Sc Legs SaiHis xxy (yittfau) 160 pare-one gaf )>ame ms 
patent (L sx:r/^srtj J>at quhn-euir ware traweland by pat 
sted pai suld helpe pame 1399 of Parlt* III 45 « 
That all the Patentes and Charters that they, & any of hem 
hath be ^Iden uppe into the Chauncellerie 2423 Ibtd^ 
IV 256/1 The Officers made by his patentes i oialx. 1439 in 
Heath Grocers' Comp (i86g) 60 Alsoe for y" scale of owre 
greate patente j^8 5 o. 1450 Pttsiou Lett I 129 As for the 
Duche on this side Trent, Sir Thomas Tudenham had 
a joynte patent with the Buke of Suffolk 2432 Rolls of 
Parli V aai/i The annuell xx marcs graunted. in tlieire 
Patentes of their creation 1S77-87 Holinshed Chro 7 t, III 
124S/1 The kings patent, or open writ, or commandement, 
vnder the scale of Edward the kings eldest son 2589 
Pasoftzl's Ret Biij, 1 meane to be Clarke of their Audit. , 
my Paten is already sealed 1695 Sibbald Autobtog. (1834) 
232 , 1 was examined and gott my patent of Doctor thei 
<11713 huRNCT Own Time (1766) I 270 They thought fit to 
take out a patent, which constituted them a body, by the 
name of the Royal Society, i8ai J. Marshall Const Opin* 
(2839) ^43 ^ grant by a state of a patent of nobility 2896 
Law Times C 357/1 An outgoing Irish Attorney-General 
received a patent of precedence entitlmg him to take work 
at the bar immediately after the Law Officers of the Crown. 

•pb. A papal licence or indulgence ; « Ihdul- 

GBROE 3. Ohs 

2377 Langl. P. pi B, vn. 204, 1 sette jowre patentes and 
jowie pardounz at one pies nele t Ibid xiv 292 Ac pe 
peichemyn of pis patent of pouerte be moste 0 2386 Chaucer 
Pard Prol o iWine my bulles shewe I alle and some 
Oure lige lordes seel on my patente. 

f c. Au official ceitiiicate or licence generally; 
esp a health ceitificate. Obs, 
zSxg G Sanoys Trav, 226 Etiery ship had a neat Patent 
to shew that those places from whence they came were free 
from the infection 2632 Lmicow Trav vii. 336, I am 
newly come from lerusalem , and loe there is my Patent. 
1632 T, Havward tr. Btondi's Eromena 37 It being not 
lawfull for them, to commerce or trafficke without their 
patent of health, fiom the place whence they parted 1666 
Land Gaz No 48/1 But he immediately departed, with- 
out Patent , and is gone Westwards, 

2. A licence to manufacture, sell, or deal in an 
article 01 commodity, to the exclusion of other 
persons ; in modem limes, a grant from a govern- 
ment to a person or peisons conferring for a certain 
definite time the exclusive privilege of making, 
nsmg, or selling some new invention. 

CX588G Longi in Ellis Orij- Lett Ser 11 III i57DolIyne 
and Carye obtained the Patent for making of Glass in 
England in September the ix^^yeare [1566-7] of the Queene's 
Majesties raigne for xxj years ensueinge which Patent was 
fuUy expired a yeare ago. 1597 in D'Ewes fmls 573 
Abuses practised by Monopolies and Patents of pnviledge 
1636 W, D tr, Comenvus' Gate Laf Uni § 7^9 The com- 
munity .IS never well piovided for, if monopolies or patents 
bee pennitted 1702 J Peter Truth 23 This Invention 
being limited by the Patent, to the Patentee, or bis Assigns. 
1791 ‘G Gambado’ Ann Iforsem, 1.(2809) ^ shall be 

able to get a patent for it, which cannot but piove vety 
lucrative xSoo Mar Edgeworth fP'tll v, He advises me 
to take out a patent for the dye, 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat Mechamc 618 The term of the patent being now 
expired, many other manufactories of this cement have been 
established. 2876 Rogers Pol Econ xvii (ed, 3) 226 The 
law protects inventors and authors by patents and copy- 
right, 1897 L Edmunds Law of Letters patent 2 In con- 
sequence of the very numerous grants of patents for inven- 
tions, the word ’ patent | has, in common parlance, come to 
suggest a patent for an invention only 
3 A process ox invenlion which has been patented, 
or for which a patent has been taken out 
186a Illnstr* CaiaU Exhih, I Class viu 8 The great dis- 
tinctive feature of this Company's patent. 2867 J. Hatton 
Tallants qfB, 1, He secured shares in several important 
patents. 2879 CasseJTs Techn, Educ. IV, 90/2 The word 
Patent is taken to signify either the letters patent by which 
the monopoly is gianted, or the subject-matter of the grant. 

b, EllipticaUy for some patent commodity the 
name of which is understood from the context. 

x888 J. Inglis Tent Life in Tigerland 26 A handsome 
ivory hand] ed Thomas's patent lying on the table . , It caines 
a heavy bullet 2898 Daify News 5 Apr, 9/5 An improved 
demand prevailed for flour. .In Amencan brands, patents 
ruled at 31J to 3M. td 1904 Daily Chron 20 Mar. 4/5, 1 
say. It's lather lash to do gardening in patents, isn’t it f 
4. A ternlory, distiict, or piece of land conferred 
by letters patent U* S 

X632 in Wmthrop TTist New Eng (1853} h 93 fiotif [Stephen 
Batchelor was, at a court, 3 October, 1632] required to for- 
bear exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher publicly in 
our patent 1634 w Wood New Eng, Prosp* i. ^ It 15 not 
my intent to wander far from our Patent, 2823 F Cooper 
Pioneers viu, This term. Patent .meant the distnct of 
country that had been originally gianted to old Major 
Effingham, by the ‘ Kjng’s letters patent 
6 Jig* A sign or token that one is entitled to 


something ; authority or commission to do some- 
thing ; leave or title to possess something. 

2590 Shaks Mtds, W. I i 80 So will I grow, so hue, so 
die my loid, Ere I will yeeld my virgin Patent vp Vnto his 
Loi dbhip 2604 — Oiht iv i. 209 Glue her pattent to offend, 
for if it touch not you, it comes neere no body. 1645 G 
'Dkixvci* P oems (Grosart) II 34 Natuie's Patent, Stnmpt with 
Heaven’s Great Seale, 2B36 H Rogers Howe x (2863) 
273 Br Cnsphadapatentfornonsenseandvulganty, which 
defied successful imitation 1874 Mrs, Ouphant Rose vi 
June 1, That hand was m itself a patent of gentility 
6 attnh and Comb , as pateivt age^ -infHnger^ 
law^ -mongerf sohator\ patent office, an office 
from whidi patents are issued and where the 
claims to patents are examined , patent-right, the 
exclusive right conferred by letters patent ; patent- 
roll, a paichment roll containing the letters patent 
issued in Gicat Britain (or formerly m England) 
in any one year: see qnot 188 S. 

28x9 Byron Juan i, cxxxii, This is the *patent-age of new 
invenuons For killing bodies, and for saving souls 2902 
Westm* Gaz 28 June ii/i To pi event cutting by wicked 
^patent infiingers and others, 183a Babqagc Econ, Jt/anuf 
Introd, (ed, 3) 8 The impoilant subject of the ’"Patent-laws, 
2803 Poet Petit agst Tractonsmg Trumpery 49 "While a 
spruce young *patent-m.onger Ckintnves to wheedle simple 
ninnies 2882 W H. Frlecc in Standard 29 Aug, 2/4 It 
had checked the rapacity of Company promotei s and patent- 
mongeis. Load Gaz No 3348/4 The ’’Patent Office 
IS lemoved nom Symond's Inn to Sir Richard Pigott's 
House. 2870 Emerson Soe Soht vn 129 1 he patent- 
office, where are the models fiom which every hint is 
taken 2825 J Nicholson Operat Mcchamc 651 The 
principle upon which his ^patent-right is founded x86o 
Bartlett L>ici Amer (ed 3)s v, In the United States 
an inventor takes out a ‘patent right ’ j in England, * letters 
patent ’. 2700 Tyrrell Hnf Eng, II 802 The "^Patent- 
Rolls of this Year x888 W. Ryp Rec, ^ Rec.-searchtng 
xiH, g8 The Patent Rolls extend from 3 John (laoz), and 
contain innumerable grants of offices and lands, fairs and 
markets, confirmations, licenses to crenellate or fortify, 
licenses for the election of bishops, abbots, &c , creations of 
peers, pensions, and of later years the patents for 
inventions. 

Patent (p<?* i&it, pse't-), v [f. Patent sb, and aJ] 

1. irans. To grant a patent lo ; to admit to some 
privilege or rank by letteis patent, rare, 

2828-32 Webster, Patent ^ to grant by jiatent To secure 
the exclusive right of a thing to a person; as, to patent an 
invention, to the author 2831 J* Holland Mamtf Metal 

1 . 186 An. oval link with a stay m it had been before 
patented to captain Brown 2B81 G, W Cable Mmt, 
Delphim 11 10 They would have been patented as the dukes 
of Little Mancbac and Barratana 

2. To take out or obtain a patent for ; to obtain 
by letters patent the sole right to produce and sell. 

2822 Technical Repository II. 214 He patented many 
different modes of cairying his invention into effect, 2870 
Routledge Discov 14, 20 years before, Watt had patented 
—but had not constructed— a locomotive engine. 

fiS- To onginate and be propnetor of. 
{farmhar^ 

290a Academy 21 Ju]y Aofx A tendency., to fall into astyle 
patented by Ouida f ' 

3. To obtain a patent right to land. I/, S, 

2874 Raymond Statist Mines Mining Several lodes 
are held in common, and are so situated that they may be 
patented in common or worked in common. 2883 A vterican 
VI. iq Another very laige quantity [of public land] has been 
voted to the railroads, and, although much of it is not yet 
patented, it is open to their claims as fast as they construct 
their roads. 

4. [from Patent 7 ] To make patent or 
open to sight or notice, rare^^, 

x88g Chamb, Jml, 2 Feb. 66/1 The charming fair one has 
unwillingly patented upon the snow the liideous fact that 
she weais high-heeled boots. 

Hence I*a tented ppl a , ; Pa*tentmg Dhl, sh, 

2837 Penny Cycl VIII. 98 The patented invention of 
Arkwright 2868 Dmly News 2 Nov , His excessive anxiety 
to anticipate the free decision of the colonies Iw occupying 
them with a staff of patented bishops. 2883 ibid, 25 Sept, 
3/1 Patenting was unnecessarily and unwisely expensive, 
and the poor patentee ivas left almost without any aid or 
guidance. 

Patent, obs. f. Paten, Patten ; erron. form of 
Potent, staff. 

Patexita'ble (p?i*tenlabT, pact-), a, [f. Patent 
zf, + -ABLE.] That may be patented, capable of 
being patented Hence Pa tentabi lity, capability 
of being patented. 

2847 m WEBSTER. 2853 PrasePs Mag XLVL 499 The 
sense in which patentable inventions can he adopted 2879 
Cassell's Techau Educ IV 90/2 'fhe kinds of inventions 
that are patentable 2883 H C {title) The Patent- 

abili^ of Inventions 

t f a'teutary, Obs,rare'^K [f Patent 

+ -ABY.] Of or pertaining to a patent 
^ X734 Falle Jersey lu. (ed 2) 292 Here then lay the Point 
m dispute, whether the Ordinance of Henry VII, . or the 
Patentaiy Clause, should stand 

Patentee (pae t-, p|i tentr). Also 7 patenty, 
pattentie. [f. Patent sb + -ee 1 . cf mortgagee \ 
perh. first m an AngloFr form patmti, (Mod.F. 
patente m same sense is only of 19 th c.)] One to 
whom letters patent have been granted; b. now 
esp one who has taken out a patent for some new i 
invention, or the like : cf Patent sb 2 . I 

2442 Rolls of Parli, V, 62/2 Delivered by the Fermours, I 
Patentees, 1 enaunt&and Octupiours. 1495 Act ii Hen, FIT, \ 


PATEBFAMILIAB. 

c. x6 The Kinges Committees or bis patentees for the kepyng 
of the seid Toun as afore is seid 1583 Hakluyt Voy, (1600) 
III, 189 With expresse prohibition against all others, which 
shall go thither without the licence of the patentee or his 
assignesfiistohteined, xdaaE Misselden 7 '/'arf’«i?(ed 2) 
72 'J he question is, who is then the Monopolian, whether 
the Patentees, or their Assignee? 2647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb, V. § 330 In all Publick Acts they were desned to be 
admitted joynt Patentees with his Mmesty in the Regality 
2724 Swift Prometheus Wks, 17SS Hf ^ 5 ® Wood the 
patentee's Irish half-pence 2763 T Hutchinson Hist, 
Mass I I. 2 Ibe patentees of the Northern colony 1792 
Boswell Johnson an 1747, Bavid Gamck, having become 
joint patentee and manager of Bruiy-lane theatre x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed a) II. 49a John Hawkins, the hen of the 
said Joan, .. upon a sare facias against the patentee, had 
judgement to lecover the lands. 

b i^r i'. H[ale} Acc New Invent, p. 1 , The Patentees of 
these New Lights 2701 [see Patfnt so, 2]. 1732 Gentl, 
Mag, I, 452 Patentees of a new invented Plough. 2879 
Cassells Techn Educ, IV, 91/1 Provided the patentee 
is the first peison who has produced the substance in a 
sufficient quantity to make it a marketable article 

e. Jig, f One to whom something has been 
granted {pbs ) ; an inventor and propnetor of some- 
thing. 

2626 B Parsons Charier 15 So God, joyneth them 
patentees heere together 2900 Westm Gaz 27 Aug, 2/2 
Mr, Plunkett is the patentee of the policy of killing Rome 
Rule by kindness 2903 Daily Chron 9 Dec 4/3 Mr, 
Spencer may indeed be called the inventor and patentee 
of evolution. 

Hence Patentee’d ppl, a., made a patentee, pro- 
vided with letteis patent. 

2775 Adair Amer Ltd, 144 note. Since the patenteed race 
of Dauhleis set foot in their land 
tFa'tenter. Obs, rare*^^, [f. Patent sb, -f 
-erI ] A patentee, 

2642 Sc Acts Chas, / (2817) V^ 585/2 pe saidis patenters 
be pe forsaid act obleist them tbair aires,..not to,.seik any 
greater dewetie, 

Pa'tentiztQg, vhl sh, noftce^wd [f. Patent 
sb, + -IZE + -iNa^.] The granting and taking 
out of patents. 

2829 Westm, Rev Apr. 417 It is a strange disease in 
England, the said patentizing. 

Patently (p^ tenth, pas t-), adif, [f. Patent 
a -t-LY^^.] In a patent manner; openly, obviously, 
manifestly, plainly, evidently, cleaily. 

1863 D G, MiTCHULi, Earyu qJEdgewood^s So patently 
and egregiously wrong. 2879 Stevenson 7 'rav, Cevennes 
2jnc, I saw with regret my revolver lying patently disclosed. 
Pa tentor. [f. Patent + -ob J 

1. One who grants a patent; correlative to 
patentee, 

2. One who takes out a patent, a patentee. 

2890 in Cent Diet (no quotation). 

Pate ntote’rnate, a, rare, [f. patentthy irreg. 
combining form of L. patent^eru Patent a, + 
Teunate ] Patently or widely ternate 
2867 J. Hogg 390 The large patentotcrnatcspicula, 

Patenty, obs. fonn of Patentee. 

Pateque, var. Pasteque Ohs,^ water-melon. 

II Fater. [L. pater father.] 

1. (pse'tcj) = Paternostek i (being the first 
word of the Lord's Prayer in Latin). 

CX330 R, Brunnd Chron (18 ro) 341 pat for him with de- 
uocioun said pater & aue , E E, Alht, P, A 484 
Neuer naujier pater ne crede 2632 Lithgow Trav, ix, 
xz Pattering an abridged Pater. 284a Barham L^ol Leg, 
er. II. Ingot PettunLe^ Let a mass be sung, and a pater he 
said. 1896 Dublin Rev, Apr 278 Saying a pater perhaps 
HI silence for St. Bdythe's intercession. 

■f 2 A pnest, a monk ; = Fatheb 6 b, Also 
111 Comb pater-guardian (see quot ). Obs, 

CX630 Scot Pasgtnl 7 A sprincle held m hand of vested 
Pater 2656 Blount Clossogr,^ Paier-ptardmUt a Father- 
|;uardian> a title given to the chief of the Franciscan Friers 
in their Monasteries 

3 (p^'tw) Familiarly used for father, chiefly 
in schoolboys* slang. 

27x8 Ramsay Monk * MitlePs Wfe « A youth sprung frae 
a gentle pater. x88o Miss Braodon Just as I am xiv, You 
are not afraid of your pater being caught by her elderly 
wiles 2893 F. P Moore Gray Eye or So 11 . 202 Don't let 
us get into a sentimental strain, pater. 2900 G. Swirr 
Somerhy 126 The pater will say I’m a fool, the mater'll say 
(he girl isn't good enough for me. 

II Patera (pse tera). PI. -m. Also 9 pattera. 
patera, tpatere to be open Ctpattna, patella ] 

1. Horn, Anttq, A broad flat saucer or dish, used 
esp. m pouring out libations at sacnfices. 

2658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot, iiu 39 Sacrificing patera’s, 
and vessels of libation 2759 B Martin Nat Hist, Eng, 
II. Herts, 5 Many Urns, and Pateras of fine red Earth 
284a Prichard Nat, Hut, Man (ed. 2) 2^ Some hold in 
their right hand a drinking.cup, and in their left a patera 

2. Arch, An ornament resembling a shallow 
dish ; any fiat round ornament in bas-relief. 

27^ H Walpole Let, to W, Mason 29 Feb., A sphinx, 
ma^s, a patera, and a running foliage of leaves. 2784 J. 
Barry in Led, Paini v (Bohn 2848) 298 The triglyphs and 
pateras ordinarily used ^ 183:^ Cnnl Eng, Arch. Jml I 
59/2 The ceiling is divided into compartments, and orna- 
mented with enriched mouldings and paterae. 

Pateraroj -ero, var. Pedbebo, a small gun. 
Patercove, Paterer; see Patbioo, Patteeeb. 
tFa’terfkmi'liar, a. Obs. rare. [f. next, 
after familiar^ Of or pertaining to a pater- 
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familias , paternali paliiarchal. Hence i' Pater- 
fiaml*liar:^ adv, 

cx6s«> Needham Case o/Comvm Stated^ The Pater- 
familiar way of Government being insufficient to correct 
those grand enormities, there was need of some one more 
potent than the rest 1654 Gayton Pleas Notes iir. vui 
117 They, send for their friends of both sexes, and very 
pater-famiharly, advice them [etc ]. 

11 Paterfamilias (p^ tsafami lias). [L. 
Paterfamihds the father or head of a household 
{famihds^ archaic genitive of famtha) ] 

1 . Rom, Law, The head of a family or household 
having the authonly belonging to that position 
over the persons composing it; also, a person of 
either sex and any age who is sui juris and free 
from parental control, 

xBfio Merivalk Rotn Evti (1865) 1, 1 ao The colonies of 
Roman citizens planted m the provinces .« held the position 
of the son towards the patei familias 18^ T. Sandprs 
Jusitnian (ed, a) 99 The head was the paierfamtltasy a 
term not expressive of paternity. , but merely signifying 
a person who was not under the power of another, and who, 
consequently, might have otheis undei his power. 2875 
Maine Hist Inst, xiii 370 The authority of the Patriarch 
or Pateifamilias over his family is . the element out of 
which all permanent power of man over man has been 
gradually developed. 

2 . The (male) head of a family or household. 

c 1430 Lydg. Mtiu Poems (Percy Soc ) Z70 Patei famulias, 
Wise and expert of olde 1609 Dekker GvUs Horne-tdi, 
(18x2) 163 It would make the vintners believe you were 
pater fantiltast and kept a house x688 Sir E Herbert 
Hales'* Case 21 In this Notion the Estate of every Pater- 
familias may be said to be pro hono coittmwtt of his Family. 
17^ A Murphy Giay*s Inn Jrnl (1756) 11, 188, 1 am here a 
Kind of Pater famtltas with all iny little Brood of Hens and 
Chickens around me *860 Thackeray Round Papers^ 
Letis's Diary (xSds) 186 The habit of running up bills with 
the millineis, and swindling pateifamilias on Rehouse bills, 
1891 Mrs. Ridolll Mad Tour 6^ The inevitable English 
party.., paterfamilias, materfamilias, and many daughters. 
jdff x6i8 VcNNCR Baiks 0/ Bathe (1650) 356 The stomach 
which IS, as I may so say, tlie Pater/asmbas of the body 
1^x677 Barrow Serm, (.x68j) I, xxiv, 326 The bounty 
and munificence with which this great paterfamilias hath 
pi ovidcd for the necessary sustenance of his creatures, 

Paterifonu (pseTerifprm), a, [f Pateka + 
-FoBM ] Of the snape of a patera, 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol IV. 325 Paienformy, when 
the joints aic somewhat dilated and very short, shaped 
sonicwhTl like a shallow bowl 


Patenn, -e \ see Patabiit. 

Paterish (p^* teuj), a, local, [Origin obscure; 
the word appears 111 some distiicts as patlmxsh or 
pot/iens/i.'] Of a sheep ; Affected with water ou 
the brain, causing giddiness and stupidity. 

1794 Youno Ann, A^ic, XXll. 225 The disoidcrs that 
attack [ewes] are the reu-water, and being patensh, which last 
disease is never cured 1803 K. W Dickson Pi act, Agnc, 
(1807) II. 706 Sheep m this situation among South Down 
sheep farmers are said to be patensh, x8o8 A Young ir, 
Agric, Sum, Sussex 335 A patensh sheep appears to be 
deprived entirety of its senses, and is continually turning 
lound instead of going forward. 

Patern, -ize, obs. foim| of PATTERif, -ize. 
Paternal (pato jnal), a, [f. late L. or Com. 
Rom. type paterndl-is (med,L 1438 in Du Cange), 
It. pcUemalet Sp , Yi,paternalj F . patemel (i2lh c 
in llatz.‘*Darm.), f. L. pcUeni~us fatherly (f, pater 
father) ; see -al.] 

1 , Of or belonging to a father or to fathers; 
characteristic of a father ; falheily. 

PaterntU ffovernweni, government as by a father, pater- 
nalism. ^ „ Tk 

x6oS Shaks Lear 1 i, 115 Heeie I disclaime all my Patei- 
nall care, Propinquity and pi opei ty of blood 16x4 Rai eigh 
Htsi World 11 (1634) 350 The goveinment which this 
Nation underwent was first patei nail 1667 Milton P, L, 
xi, 353 God still compassing thee lOund With goodness 
and paternal Love X788 Gibbon DeU, 4 P xliv IV. 203 
The Roman legislatois had reposed an unbounded confi- 
dence in the sentiments of paternal love X843 Miall m 
Honeoff III. 74+ Report , that our government, giowa 
suddenly patei iiiu, were about to abandon theii prosecutions 
in Ireland, 1883 R Buchanan Annan Water xix, He 
kissed her on the forehead with almost pateinal gentleness, 
"b. Of or belonging to one's father; (ones) 


father's. 

X667 Milton P, L, vir^arp Th* Oranific Woid , on the 
Wings of Cherubim Uplifted, in Paternal Glone rode Fare 
into Chaos <*1901 Besant Fm Years* Tiyst (190a) 4^ 
Throwing himself at the paternal feet, 
c. That IS a father. 

1667 Milton P. A. vl 750 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie. 
1697 PoTirR Anixq, Greece IL 11. (171S) i8s Cyxus sacri- 
fiSth to Paternal 

Wks X7ai 1 . 43 * Paternal God m Filial shines, And in our 
Bliss with Filial joyns. 1 1 j 

2 . Inheiiled or derived from a father; related 
through a father or on the father’s side. 

Brief Chron, 240 He affecting his paternall 
Kinedome forsookeToland. X700 Dryden « 

g Who plow’d with oxen of their own, I heir small paternal 
field of wrn. 17W Steele No 176 r 8 , 1 have agood 

Fortune, partly paternal, and partly acquire^ x 886 Ruskin 
^^itS L ill, 94 My paternal grandmother . ran away 
with my paternal grandfatW when she was not quite sixteen. 
Hence Fato'rnally adv ... 

1603 Owen Penibrohcshire il (1892) 28 Patem^lye de- 
sccndSsd .. of that Aiiaent Bnttishe line. 1817 £ 
Dianes (i86o| I. I am descended paternally from the 


family of Rose of Kdravoe xSpz A E Lee Hut Columbus 
iOhioJ I 67 The Lenapes paternally styled the other 
A^oiiquins chijdren or grandchildren. 

Paternalism (pato maliz’m). [See -ism ] 

1 . The pnnaple and practice of paternal adminis- 
tration; government as by a father; the claim or 
attempt to supply the needs or to regulate the life 
of a nation or community m the same way as 
a father does those of his children. 

i88x Chicago Times ii June, There is nothing in the pro- 
posal that looks m the direction of paternalism, or the owner- 
ship and administration of industrial enterprises W the 
government. z8B8 Co-aperatwe News 7 Apr 324 Kindly 
paternalism has resulted in a perfect understanding between 
employer and workeis. i8g8 A tlantic Monthly LXXXII 
363/2 Luther was in questions of government the most 
pronounced advocate of paternalism. 

2 The prmciple of acting in a way like that of 
a father towards his children, 

1893 Siandatd 13 Apr, The old spirit of paternalism 
which induced the British lender to place the Australian 
States on a higher footing than foreign borrowers 

PaternalistiG (pat§inali'stik),« [f as prec : 
see -iSTio ] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paternalism 

X890 in Cent Diet 1803 Yoice (N Y ) 23 Mar , There is 
a ‘paternalistic* law on the statute books of Minnesota to 
which J:he coal combination has made itself liable. 

Faternality (ptetamaediti). rare, [f Pa- 
TEENAL + -ITY.] Paternal quality or condition ; a 
paternal personality. 

1834 Tait's Mag, XXI. 269 Worth all the accidental 
paternalities and passing patriarchs, whom .absolutism has 
contributed to the ‘stream of time'. 1877 T Sinclair 
Mount (1S78) 20 Absolute human paternalities 
Pateme, obs. foim of Patboit, Patteen, 
Pate'rnian. Ch, Hist, [ad L Patemidni: 
see Du Cange.] A member of a Mamchzean sect 
(condemned in a council held at Rome in 367), 
who held that God made the upper and Satan the 
lower parts of the body. 

c X449 Pecock Refr (Rolls} II 500 The sect of Patei nyanys, 
which helden that thebu^r parties of a mannys bodi werea 
maad of the feend 1659 Howelx. Vocab, Sect, x, Paternians 
i88z m Ogilvie (Annandale) 

Paternity (pato aniti). [a F patenntj (i 2th c. 
in Ilatz-Darm.), ad. "L, ^temitdteni^ f, palerntts, 
see Pateefal and -ity.] 

1 , The quality or condition of being a father; 
the lelation of a father ; fatherhood. 

1382 BrNTLEY Mon MeUrones ii 6 This truth maketh hir 
to feele that there is in thee true paternitie. *382 N T. 
(Rhem ) Eplu ui. 15 The Father of our Loid lesus Christ, 
of whom 01 paternitie in the heauens and in earth is named 
((XX667 JcR Taylor Semt IH iv (R), Where aspuitual 
paternity is evident we need look no further for spiritual 
government 1786 ti. Betkfords Vathek 23 Having been 
^red the cares as well as the honour of paternity 1869 
Goulburn Purs Holiness vii. 37 That most comfortable 
truth, the Paternity of God 

fb. The rule or government of the father; 
patriarchal rule. Obs, 

16x4 Raleigh Hist World 1. (1634) 159 That he [Nimrod] 
first brake the rule of Eldership and Patemify. 17x1 Hickes 
Two Tieat Chnst Pnesth, (1:847) II 287 It is not only an 
empire but a paternity 

2 , The quality or personality of an ecclesiastical 
father; used as a title, Your^ Hts Paternity \ also, 
t an ecclesiastical father, a monk or pnest {pbs\ 

1432-43 Petit to Bp, of Bath in Cal Proc Ckanc Q Eltsu 
(1827) I Introd 24 Plese on to you gracyous lord of your 
reverent paternyte, and of youie hye gracyous lordschip to 
considere [etc]. 1620 Wadsworth Sp Pi^, hl ii lhay 
tooke their leaue of them and the rest of the paternities, and 
letuined into theii owne Couents. Ibtd 16 Whether their 
paternities had better eate flesh or fish 1835 R Boyle 
Do^h versus Wiseman 47 His Paternity coincides with the 
opinion which I had entei tamed, 

3 , The paternal 1 elation viewed from the stand- 
point of the child ; paternal ongin or descent, 

x868 Gladstone fuv Mundi v. (1870} 137 The foreign 

{ laternity of a group of disiinguisbed men who had cast their 
ot in that country x88a ‘ Ouida* Maremma I lu 69 She 
1 esoi ved to keep the secret of the baby’s paternity from all. 

4 fig. Authorship, source, ongm (of a work) 

1827 Scott Introd, Chtvn, Canangate^ These Novels of 
Waveilcy, the paternity of which was likely at one time to 
have formed a controversy of some celebrity. 1854 Emerson 
Lett, 4- Soc, Aims, Quot 4* Ong Wks (Bohn) III 215 
Many of the historical pro verbs have a doubtful patei nity 

Paternoster Cpsetam^istw), sh. Also 6 
-nofltre. [a. L. pater noster * our Father the 
fiist two words ot the Lord’s Prayer in Latin ; in 
OF. patemostre (nth c.), patremstre (i2th c.), 
later paiemstre^ rceoAlY , paUnQtre in same uses.] 

L The Lord’s Prayer, esp. in the Latin version. 

A xooo Sal, 4 Sat, 39 se-palrntwigede Pater 

Noster heofonas ontyneS. ^laoo Tnn Coll Horn, 23 
pu singest Ije salm >at is cleped paternoster. 1389 in 
Eng Gilds (1870) 20 Buery brother & sister shul seyn 
..XX. sythes ye pater noster. C14S0 Bk Curta^ye 14s 
in Bdbees Bk 303 Py pater noster he wille j?e teche. X33X 
Tindale Exp, 1 John (1537) *6 Chrwt teacheth us to pra> e m 
ouie Pater noster. 164* Fuller Hotyjr P^ofSt w, xiv. 
309 Queen Mane, who got the crown by Our F^her,^d 
held Jt by Pater roster^ 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 
in. 11, Peg had taken a fancy not to say her Paternoster. 

1803 Southey >IAfrr;>/<w**J-F«;«^aif,Themultiplicatioii table 

was his Creed, His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue, 1878 


Bancrott Hisi U S 11 xxx 248 She could rtpeat the 
paternoster fluently enough, but not quite correctly 
fig 1838 0 W Holmes Aut. Breakf-t, x. (1891) 228 
Look at Nature She never wearies of saying over her floral 
pater-noster 

b. A repetition or lecital of this as an act of 
worship ^The space of a paternoster (obs.); 
= paiemosfer-wlnle see 6. 

c X300 Havelok 2997 Seye a pater-noster stille. For him J:iat 
haueth J>e rym[e] maked 1362 Langl. P PL k -xi 302 
Souteris & sewens suche lewide iottis Percen wij> a pater 
noster J)e paleis of heuene, CM430 Mtrour Saluacwun 4275 
And 0 pater noster more weygh in swete devocyonne Than 
a savtrere with sleuth. xs6x Hollybush Horn, Apoth, 3 
Let It so abyde the space of halfe a Pater-noster 1390 
SPENSFRif Q I 111 13 Nine hundred Pater nosterseveiydayi^ 
And thnse nine hundred Aves she was wont to say i68x 
Grew Musmivi i 175 The Worm will die within the space 
of a Pater Noster 1756-7 tr Keysler^s Trav (1760) I 471 
They do not play here for money, but for ave inana's, 
fiater-noster'Sf and other prayers, 1856 J H Nlwman 
Calhsta (1865) 330 He said out his seven pater nosters as 
he walked 

2 tiamf, a. Any form of words repeated or 
muttered by way of a pra>er, imprecation, or 
chaim. Black P , White P ^ names given to spe- 
cific charms DeviTs P , a murmured or muttered 
imprecation ; a low murmuring or grumbling to 
oneself. Apds jP , a ‘ dithering” or chattering with 
the teeth ; see Ape sh 6. 

CX386 Chaucer MtllePs T, 299 Ihesu Cnst and semt 
Benedight Blesse this hous from euery wikked wight Ffor 
nyghtes uerye, the white pater noster, — Pars T F 434 
Yet wol they seyn harm and grucche and muimure pnueiy 
for verray despit, whiche wordes men clepea the deueles 
Pater noster, 1330 Palsgr 642/1, I murmure, I make 
a noyse, I bydde the dyuels Paster noster 1346 J. Hey- 
wooD Proa (1867) 32 Pattryng the diuels Pater noster to 
hu: selfe. x6xo J. White JP’Vry True Chuxch To Rdr § 13 
cij, White Pater noster, Saint Peters brothei .. Open 
heauen yates, and steike hell yates And let euery crysora 
child creepe to it owne mother , White Pater noster, Amen 
1687 Congreve Old Bach iv vi, A prayer-book I Ay, this 
IS tne^ devil's pater noster 1831 Loncf, Gold Leg ii 11. 
This is the Black Pater-noster . Open, open, hell’s gates ' 
Shut, shut, heaven's gates! All the devils in the air Ihe 
stronger be, that hear the Black Prayer t88o ‘Ouida’ 
Moths V, Noblesse oblige, . that paternoster of princes, 

b. A long nonsensical or tedious recital 01 
utterance, a ‘homily’ or ‘preachment’ a prating. 

1663 Dryden Wild Gallant i 11, Hold youi prating, 
Frances, or I'll put you out of your Patei Nosters, with a 
sorrow to you 18x2 Galt Piovost xxm (1868) 94 When 
the baihe had made au end of his paternoster 

3 , A special bead in a losary indicating that 
a paternoster is to be said, usually occurring evety 
eleventh bead and of different size or matenal from 
the rest. b. Also applied to the whole rosary 

c 1230 Lutel Soih Scrut 67 in O E, Misc 190 Atom [= at 
home] his hire pater noster biloken in hire teye. cix^ 
Maundev. (1830) xviu 197 The Kyng hathe abouten his 
Nekke 300 Perles oryent, gode and grete, and knotted, as 
Pater Nostres here of Amber. 1463 Duty Wills (Camden) 
36 A peyre of bedys with pater nostris of gold, and on echo 
syde of the pater noslns a iSede of coi al, and the Aue Maryes 
of colour aftir marbil 1613 tr De Monfart'sSurv E, Ind 
28 A certaine kmd of wood called Calaxnba for which the 
Poi tugalls pay xoo crowncs a pound, to make Pater Nosters 
with X714 Fr BL of Rates 59 Pater-Nosters woodden 
1870 Froude Htsi Eng xxxiv. All. 334 In her hand she 
held a crucifix of ivorj^ and a number of jewelled pater- 
nosters was attached to her girdle. 

4 . Applied to things lesembling a rosary : a. in 
Fishing ^ ^ patemoster-hne * see 6. 

1851 Kinc&ley Yeast ui, Heie’s your gudgeons and 
minnows, sir, and here’s that paternoster os you gave me 
to iig up 1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe Ixiv, He saw, 
through the osiers, the hoary old profligate with his patei- 
noster pulling the peich out as fast as he could put lus line 
in 18^4 Blachw Mag Sept 427/1 Fishing with an ordinaiy 
two-hook paternoster will catch many more fish 
b. Arch, A row of bead-like ornaments. 

In Chambers' Cycl, from Fr , and repeated m some later 
works, but app. never in Eng, use. 

1727-41 Chamblrs Cycl, s v., Patei nosters, in aichitcctuie , 
a sort of ornaments cut m form of heads, either round, or 
oval , used on baguettes, astragals, etc 1823 P Niciiol&on 
Pract, Build 589 1842-76 in Omvs Archii (ed 7) Gloss. 

1 6 . Patei noster of flax , see quots, Obs, 

1658 N Ridug- Ret VI 14 [A woman piesented for 
stealing three pounds of] patemoster flacks. x688 R Hoi M n 
Armoury 111, 106/2 Pater Nosier, ten handfiilis [of flax] in 
a strick, is 2 pounds. 

6. aiirtb, and Cond),^ as paternoster-fmker^ •man, 
•monger, •Hng, patemoster-Iine, a hue used m 
fishing, to which hooks or groups of hooks aie 
attached at intervals, and also weights to sink it ; 
patemoster-pea, the seed of jequmly {Ahrus 
Precatorius), often used as beads, paternoster- 
pump, a chain-pump • see quot ; paternoster- 
tackle, the tackle appertaining to a paternoster- 
line; patemoster-wheel, ‘a water-iaising device 
having a number of buckets on a chain * (Knight 
Diet, Meek, 1875); paternoster- while, the time 
it takes to say a paternoster 

1^6 Cotton Wedtods A ngler xvi (Cassell) 153 [Bleak] may 
be caught with a ♦Paternoster line that si\ or eight very 
small hooks tied along the hne, one half a foot above the 
other x7i8 Jacob Sportsman RotUl^gPs 

Ev Boys Ann 388 A paternoster hne, with a good-'iized 
bullet above the highest hook. 1598 Stow Surv, 274 {Pater 
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Nosier Rowe) There dwelled also, turners of Bcades,^ and 
they were called * Pater Noster makers i68i T Flat- 
man Iferachtns Rtdens No 26 (1713} 1 , 1721 1 belteve eer 
long plotting will he no Treason in a *PateT-noster Man 
ids* WiiiriocK Zpoiowta 349 Praien* . far moie prevalent, 
than those Yerball *Pater*nostei -Mongers utter over a Bead- 
roule. 1874 KNiOHTi?/c/ Mech 520/1 when 

packed pistons are used, they are \AXTa&&Hatt,rttost^ 
pumpSi from the resemblance of the chain and buttons to the 
rosary. iS®* Will 0/ Bi ctdviere Hoi), A*Pater 

noster ryng with a diamonde. 1894 Blacku) Mag Sept. 
427/2 Two rods, on both of which was light ^paternoster 
taclde 136a Langl. P, PI A. y 192 He pissede a potel In 
a *paeer-noster while 1448 Pa^to» Lett 1 - 74 A 1 thys was 
don, as men say, in a Pater Noster wyle. 1600 L Part- 
ridge Treas. Htd Secrets xxvii. Let them seeth three or 
four Pater noster whiles 1*16^ Farindon Sertn, (1849) 
IV 241 We may do it in a Paternoster-yiyxAt^ x888 
Stevenson Black Arrow 84 As though the bearer had run 
for a patcr-noster-while 

Paternoster (p® tamp stai), v [f, prec. 4a] 
iHlr To fish with a paternoster-lme. So Pater- 
nostering vbL sd 

1859 F Francis Newton. Bograne (i8B8) 19 An adept in 
trolling, paternostermg, flyfishing 1B67 — An^liitg \\u 
{1880) gfi Paternostermg is a very skilful branch of angling, 
1891 Pteld 21 Nov 774/2 He paternostered while I spun 

Patemosterer (p® tempstgrai). [In i, a. 
OF. ^atenostner CiBth c. in Littie), in mod.F. 
pateiidtrur\ in 2, f. Patebnosi’isb v +-eii^ ] 
fl. A maker of paternosters or rosanes. Obs, 
1277-8 in Riley Mew London (1868) 20 [Roger de Bury] 
patemobtrer 131X in Cal, Let Bh D Land (190a) 134 
[Sewel, late apprentice of Richard de Godesname] pater- 
iiostrer [admitted] 

2 , One who fishes with a jiaicrnoslei-line. 
ifi^x Field 28 Nov 824/3 To he a good paternosteier much 
practice is required 

Pateroon, patexroon, obs, forms of Patboon. 
Pateroph.o'bia (paeler^jfJu bia) nonce^vd, [f. 
L, pater or Gi. Trari/p fathei + -phobia, (The pioper 
form would be palro - )] Dread or fear of the 
Fathers (of the early Church). 

1840 G S Faber Christ's Disc Capernaum Ded, 20 In 
despite of the judgment of the Anglican Church, his dis- 
trebsing Faterophobiaso confuses hisdiscrinunaling poweis, 
as to make him fancy, that [etc 1 
Paterro, obs. form of Pedbero. 

Patesing, var. Patisino Obs , bargaining, 
Pateyn, -e, obs forms of Paten, Patten. 
Path (pcip), sb, PI paths (pajis, pa^Jz) 
Forms: i (paat), pesp, (//. papas), 1-4 pap, 
3 pL psefSes, pelies ; 4- pa^ (4-5 pappe, 4-6 
peth, (5 pethth, 6 paith), 4-7 pathe, 5 payth, 
6 patth, -e). [A Com. WGer. word: OE. 
ptep corresponds to OFns path^ pad (WEns. 
paed^ EFns. pad^ path, pcd^ Sad pad, Wang, 
path), OLG. pad, MDn , MLG pat {^pad-), Du., 
LG pad, OHG. phad, phath, pfad, fad, MHG 
phad, phot, pfat, WGer,^^^; not in 

ON, nor Goth. The forms show that the word 
must have been in WGer. before the Christian era. 
Ulterior ongin uncertain, 

WGer. paP has i^aturaUy been compared with Gi , wdrof 
‘trodden or beaten way , and with Zend paP {papan, 
paMPan)*vfay'} but to the^e it could be related only as a 
borrowed term, which with a woid of such a bense is most 
unlikely. On the other hand, the occurrence of original 
initial / in Teutonic is uncertain } if thi*> is an example, pap 
would correspond to pre-Tcut hat-, which has suggested the 
loot o(Im batiiire to beat.] 

1 . A way beaten or tiodden by the feet of men or 
beasts; a track formed incidentally by passage 
between places, rather than expressly planned and 
constructed to accommodate traffic ; a narrow un- 
made and (usually) unenclosed way across the 
open country, through woods or fields, over a 
mountain) etc. , a footway or footpath, as opposed 
to a road for vehicles ; hence applied also to a 
walk made for foot-passengers, in a garden, park, 
wood, or the like. Sometimes said moie vaguely 
of any w^ay or road : cf. sense 3, 
cjooKenitshCAarlero/lVififredin 0 ,E, T 428 Terminos, 
id esc, bereues et mesuuines pae 9 et bti etles c 725 Corpus 
Glass, 429 (O E T.) Callis paat ciooo Gloss in 

Wr -Wfilcker 146/35, 36 Semiia, manna patl Callts, deoia 
pats. 1045 Charter 0/ Eadweard m Kemble Cod Dipl, 
IV. gS Ajidlang ffaes wuduweges on i?one grene paSj of 
dam paSe on dane greatan horn ^ c 120$ Lay xx2o Leode 
nere par nane ne wepmen ne wifinen bute westi^e pmdes 
ftf I 27 S bote weste pa|>es] c 1330 R. Brunnc Chron, ]Vace 
(Rollv) 8432 Of he Walsche, lie tolc to companies, Pahes to 
waite, & stretes, & styes, t X39X Chaucer Astrol Pro!., As 
dmerse pathei leden diuerse foJke the iihte wey to Roome. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min Poems (Percy Soc ) 114 He thought yt 
was a longe waye to the pnthes end xsi3 Douglas ^nets 
IX vu. 26 The horsemen fast forth spren tis to weil beknawin 
pethis 1590 Spenser iT*. ^ 1 1 ii That path they take that 
beaten seemd most bare. *634 Milton Comus 37 Their way 
Lies through the perplex’t paths of this diear Wood, 1750 
Gray Elegy xxix, Slow through the church-way path we saw 
him borne. 179X Mrs RADCEirPs Eom, Forest n. Paths 
can’t be made without feet. 1837 Lytton E Malirav, 1. 1, 
There is no path across it that 1 can discern. 

b. A track specially laid for foot or cycle 
xacing. c. A track constructed for some part of 
machinery to mn upon. 

*883 [see ctuder-paih, Cinder sb, 7] 1887 Tivtes 31 Oct. 


9 ir has Bclueved many excellent peiformances on the 
cindei path 1888 Daily News 16 July 3/1 The turret 
paths of the Inflexible . These paths— that is, the circulai 
planes on which the rollers foi the revolving of the turrets 
travel— are of cast iron, xpox Ox/ord Mag, 24 Apr 291/ 1 
The path [for foot-racing] after the recent fiosts was loose 
and crumbling 

2 a. In Old Noithumbnan used to lender L. 
valHs vale, dene, and chaos abyss, gap; hence, 
north dial., A hollow or deep cutting in a road. 
Locally pronounced, and often wriUen, peth 

C9S0 Lindisf Gasp Luke 111. s Eghuelc Pa'S vel dene 
[woZ/zj] xefylled biA Find mi. 26 Bituih luin & usih dene 
wZ p®0 [c/zotfr] micel xefaestnadis xS 4 ® Patten E.xped 
Scott B ij, We maiched an viii mile til we came to a place 
called y« Peaths [i. e. Cockbuinspath] It is a valey . ,a xx 
skoie [yards] brode from banke to banke aboue , bo siepe 
be these bankes on eyther syde and depe to the bottom [etc ]. 
1855 N^ Q ist sei XII. 74 , 1 was told that a fatal accident 
had occuried to a person ' going down the peth \ a hollow 
wooded pait of the load [near Durham] 1904 J, ' 1 . Fowler 
in Let , Twoofthemainroads leading into and out of Durham 
are in cuttings ihiough lulls and are called respectively 
* Crossgate Peth or ‘ Ihe Peth and ‘ Shinchffe Peth ' 
b In Sc. a id noith. Eng , A steep load or path, 
a steep .ascent or hill on a road 

(Common name of a steep ascent m a road, and hence 
occuiiing in many names of places and of steep streets or 
lanes m town*;, in Scotland, Nortbuinberland, Duiham,ctc.} 

*375 Buibour Brace xviii 366 Ane ciag^ bra ^nd a 
gTLt peth wp foi to gang xi^Acc Ld llighTreas Scot 
I, 297 lo diaw the gunnis in pelhlhis and myns 1513 
Douglas yEttcis xr x 68 Him self asceiidis tlie hie bind 
of the hyll Thaifoi a praltik of weirdevys will I, And ly 
at wait in qiiyct cmbuSLlniient Atathii pctbis hed or seciete 
went [1590 Spenser f?* <7 1 * 55 A little path, that ^vab 
both slecpe and long ] x8q8 Jamieson s v Peth, A peth is a 
lo.'ul up a steep biae, but u. not neccssauly to be undei stood 
to be a nanow 01 foot-path On the central y the most of 
pct/is aie on public loads, as KvKlision peth on the high- 
way between Edinbuigh and Linlithgow, [the Peth and 
Peth-had near Kiikcaldy, etc,] 

3 . The way, couisc, or line along which a person 
or Hung moves, passes, or liavels (not necessaiily 
a made or marked way, but more usually the 
imaginary line described or indicated by the 
moving body). 

a 1000 Cetdmotis Bxod 487 N e mihton forhabban helpcndra 
paS, inei estreames mod 1388 Wyclip Ps vui 9 The 
fischis of the see that passen bi the pabis of the see. 153$ 
CovLRD IxxviUj IQ T hy wayc was in the see, and thy 
pathes in the greate waters 1680 FLAWSTrED Docir, Sphere 
1 111 6Evety Fomt on the Globe desciibes aCucleabout 
Us A\w, wIiilK I call the Path of the Veitex X805 Southey 
Madoc tnAsd xiv, The populace, follow to the palace m 
his path. X879 Sir R Ball Mechanics Thecuived path 
m which the ball will move, 

4 Jig, A couise of action or procedure, line of 
conduct, way of behaviour, less commonly, a 
course or Ime of thought, aigument, or the like. 

Axs Ps, (Th) xxiv 3 [x\v 4] ^edo me h^ne wegas 
cude, and laer me )>me pa 9 as c 1070 O E Chron. an 1^7 
(MS, D) Foihaii be lieo sceokle J>one kyng Senhtan of 
pam dwehandan pae^ie. erzoo Tnn. Coll, Uom. 131 Codes 
pa^cs ben uie gode dedes us bhulc kdeii to echo hue 
0x430 Lyog Reas ff Sens 2213, I slial folwen and pursywc 
Your pathw plcynly and doctiyne 1530 Bible (Great) Ps 
XVI. II Thou shalt shewe me y* path of iyfe. 1567 Gude * 
Godite B (S 'J' S ) 97 The paiihis of the lust, God dois 
diiect 1643 Fuiler llaly Prof St, iv xix 340 Seldome 
two successive Kings tiead in the same path 1750 Gray 
Elegy IX, The paths of gloiy lead but to the grave x88x 
JowfcTT Thucyd I ag The true path of expediency is die 
path of light 

6 . Comb,, as path-deep adj. (Deep a. 2), -side, 
-walker, path-cleaver, one who cleaves or cuts 
a path, e, g. through a foiest ; fig one who stnkes 
out a new track, a pioneer, pathfarer [after 
wayfar 6 r'\, a traveller ^ong apath; path-finder, 
one who discoveis a path 01 way, an explorer ; 
f path-fly ; see quota. ; path-hewer = path- 
cleaver, path-racer, a bicycle made for lacmg 
upon a prepared path or liackj so path-racing. 

*896 God^s Mag (U S) Apr, 360/x The indefatigable 
*path-cleaver [Fremont] who crossed mountains even the 
Indians^ believed impassable. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic 
Com vi (1892) 88 One who knew how to outstrip *path- 
faieis. 1840 J. F. Cooper {hild^ The ^Pathfinder. 1876 
Bancroft Hist V S* 1 . il 32 A great forerunner among 
the pathfindeis across the continent x888 Pall Mall G, 
30 Aug, 14/1 The highei capacities of the mountaineer, the 
instinct of *path finding 1634 Moufet Insect Theat 1 
XU 73 In semitis inveintur..imde ab Anglis vocatur The 
gray *path fiye, 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Path-Jly, the 
name §iven by us to the fly called m Latin hutnisu^a; it is 
found in foot-paths, and supposed to live by sucking the 
ground. 1877 Tyndall Fragm. Sc , Sc. J- Man, Two 
great *Path-hewers, as the Germans call them. 1896 
M^n. Cos, 21 Nov, 7/2 His prettiest machine being a fine 
“"path racer, a i86a Tiioreau Yankee m Canada ui. (1866) 
42 A little one story chapel-like building, .close to the ^^path- 
side X887 Cmturv Mag, Sept 704/1 The *path-wa!ker is . . 
plugging the smallest holes with sod... In ordinary times 
each walker has a stretch of fourteen miles to watch. 

-t-rath, V. Obs. [OE, p»ppan, p^pan, f, Pseh, 
Path jA , cf. MLG. pedden to tread. But the vb. 
may have been formed anew in ME. and 16th c.: 
cf. MHG. pfaden to make a path,] 

1 . trans. To go upon or along, to 'tread’ (a 
way, etc ). lit. or fig. e 

aioooRuidles Ixxi, role, . mearcpalSas Walas trmd, moras 
pabode, a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxxi, 10 Same fotum twam 


foldan peS>ab, sume fierfete 1577 Whetstone Life Gas- 
coigne xiv, 1 left this vaine to path the vertuous waies 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep xiv 91 Pnthing young Henues un- 
advised wayes i6xa — Poly olb, 11 24 Wlieie, from the 
neighbouring hills hei passaete W cy doth path xvaS R amsay 
Robt, Richy, ^ Sandy 32 My tup that hears the hell And 
paths the siiaw 1807 J Barlow Columb v 48 U he dales 
disclose Uheir meadows path'd with files of sasage foes 
2 To tread, beat down by tieadmg, as a path ; , 
usually fig. 

164a Rogers Kaaman 423 [They] become moie palhed in 
their sinnes by much beating upon a 1653 Binning iierm. 
(1845) 138 They choose the way that is uest pathed and 
trodden 1765 J Brown Ckr, yrnl (1814) 287 What a 
mercy for weak and halt me that the way is here pathed. 

3 . mtr To go in 01 as in a 2mth ; to pursue , 
one’s course. Also f g/f. in same sense 
1598DRAY10N IJcT’Oic Ep , Rosamond to lien //Notes, 
Poems (1605) 5 Uhib Riuer did so strangely path it selfe, 
that the foote seemed to touch the head x6ox Shaks yuL 
C II. 1 83 For if thou path thy naliue semblance on, Not 
Erebus it selfe were dimme enough, To hide thee front 
preuention 

4 J. To pave, (Peih. piop./^M^ ) 

[App either a simple phonetic substitution dit for v; or 
from the association of a path with paving, or due to the 
two causes combined Cf Pat iiinc, Paihmlnt.J 
<rx4oo Maundlv (1839) xxxi 307 llie stietes also ben 
pathed of the same stones [Ro.xb XAXiv 752 ]>eslictc2cr 
paued, El les lucs sounl bieii paucs de Liels pierrcs]. c 1440 
Caigraad Lifeiit Kath v 285 Astiete whiche was pathed 
with stoon c 147s Ctabhonse Reg (1889) 60 The Pnotesse 
. set vp the yniagis and pathed the clmchu and the quere. 
x^mAce Ld High Picas Sioi HI 411 To the masons of 
Linlithqw that pailiil the cbapell 1513 Douglas Ahneis i. 
vu 9 The huge stretes pathit by and by. 
tPathaiTe. Obs.rare^^. [Origin uncertain . 
Mr. Gollancz conjecluies a vaiianl of paiar,pctar, 
Petabb {Lamds Specimens (1893) I. 1, 297),] 

? A passionate outburst, 

1592 Arden ofFcveisham iii v. E iv, Such dope pallianes 
lyke to a cannons burst, Dischargdc against a ruinated wall, 
Breakes my lelcnting hart m thousand pieces. 

Pathed (ixi])t),^//.rt ran. [f. Path oi 
sb. + -ED ] fa Beaten or trodden down as a jiath 
Obs, b. Having or fuinishcd with a path. 

X£|o7-8 Bp Hall Sal j Defame Envie 2a Nor sutllc Snake 
dolhlurkem pathed waves. 0x6x48111 W Mum I'itdo^ 
yEiieasi 5 Path’d wayes I ti ace, as Theseus in his neid, 1900 
Daily News 21 July 3/1 A huge hayfield, not fen<ed-in, 
geometrically bisected, pathed hayfield, but a hayfield lun 
wild 

Pathematic (p®Ki^^ bk), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
TraOrffiarifc-bs liable to passions or emotions, f. 
TrdOrjfia what one suffeis, suffering emotion, f« stem 
vaO-: see Pathetic,] Pei taming to the passions 
or emotions ; caused or cUaracteri/ed by emotion 
x8sa Good Study Med, IV. 203 In the Palhematic variety 
[of conijphcated laboui], the joint emotions operative iipoii 
the patient’s mind, nie bashriilness and apprehension for 
her own safety 2830 Machin josh //// /w/ruv Wks 1846 
1 . 161 We find no tiace of any distinction between ihc 
percipient, and what perhaps we may vcntuie to call the 
emotive, or pathematic pniL of biiinan nature. 1895 Pop, 
Sci, Monthly Jan 384 Which accounts foi the loss of hair 
as a palhematic symptom 

So Fathema’ticaUy adv.\ Pathe iuato*log 7 r 
the doctrine of ^^assions or affections of the mind. 
x8ii-3X Blntham Logic Wks. 1843 VIII 230/1 Palhc- 
inatically passive, corresponding to those corporeal impres 
sions which are accompanied either with pleasure or jiain 
Ibid App 288/1 Patacmatology ' by this name may be 
designated the science of psychology, in so f.ir as pleastuc 
or pain are taken for the subject of it *857 Mayne A-r/irr. 
Lex , Pathemaiologia, term fui the doctrine of passion or 
aflection of the mind . pathematology. 

Pathetic (papelik), <z. (sb) Also 6-7 pa- 
thetique, ^ [ad. late L. pathcHc-n$^ a. Gr. iraffij- 
TiKbs sensitive, f. Tra^i^rds liable to suffer, f. iraO-, 
root of irdax^iv to suffer and wofloy suffering Cf. 
f.palhdligue (i6Ui c. in IIatz.-DaTm.), It palelico.] 
1 , Produemg an effect upon the emotions, exciting 
the passions or affections; moving, stiiring, affccl- 
ing. + a. In general sense. 06 s. 

1598 hlARsroN Sc 0 Villanie x, Hiij b, Some new pathetique 
Tiagedy 1663 Boyib Occas Rejl. iv. ix (1848) 224 The 
more Instructive and Patbetick passages X762 Simmlr in 
Rlhs Ong. Lett Ser, ii. IV 450 A very proper speech, 
delivered m a noble and pathetic manner. 

b. In modem use. Affecting the tender emotions; 
exciting a feeling of pity, sympathy, or sadness ; 
full of pathos. 

X73|7 Pope Epist ir, i 232 The Boys and Girls whom 
chanty maintains, Implore your help in these patlietic 
strainv. ^ 1749 Fielding Tom yones xiv. vi, Mrs, Miller 
saymg, m the most pathetic voice, * Good Heaven I let me 
pi eserve one of my children at hast.’ xyoS Flrriar Iltustr, 
Sterneyx 174 There is onepassage. .wliicii the circumstances 
of Sterne s death render pathetic. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
L il. Our parting with our uncle was quite pathetic. 1885 
Clodd Myths i5- Dr il x. 212 Indian mothers in pathetic 
custom drop their milk on the bps of the dead child. 

c. Used adverbially. 

Pope Odyss iv 149 Thus pathetic to the Prince he 
spoke.^ *79» Mitnchattseris Trav. xxvl xig, I spoke as 
pathetic as possible. 

+ 2 Expressing or arising from passion or strong 
emotion ; passionate, earnest Obs 
1648 J. Bbaumont P^chs iiv cxc, Her cordial Thanks and 
her pathetick Vows. x68x DTJrfsv Progr. Honesty viu, 
She out of patience grows, And quells the little Rebel with 
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pathetick blows 1755 Young Ceniattt v, Wks 1757 IV. 
241 Heaven.. joins my pathetic wish. 
t8. ? Causing a physical sensation or affection; 
affecting the bodily senses. Ods, rare, 

2653 R. Mason toAutK in JBtthuer^s Anihroj^amei,., 
The stemj bark, leaves, and fruit are of such vanoqs . 
palheLique qualities. 

4 . Pertaining or relating to the passions or 
emotions of the mind. (In early use applied to 
bodily movements expressive of emotion ) 

x6m Bulwtr Pae/tomyae i iv 16 That species of motion 
which they call PathcLique. x68i tr i?m. Metf. 

IVkss.i Ptoe Treat, xvu 117 This Nezve sen'es also for the 
producing some pathetick motions of the jSye. 27x9 Swirr 
To Vftff Cietrym Wks 1755 IL 11, 7 Tully considered the 
dispositions of a less meicurial nation, by dwelling almost 
entiiely on the pathetick jpart. 18^ Ruskin Mod Paint 
HI. ly xii § 5 x6o All violent feelings pioduce a false- 
ness in .impiessions of external things, which I would 
geneiaily characteuze as the ‘Pathetic fallacy * 

6. Anat, A name for the foiiith pair of cranial 
nerves, also called trochlear. So fatheUc muscle^ 
the supenor oblique muscle of the eyeball, con- 
nected with the trochlear nerve. 

i68x tr, Willis' Rem, Med, Whs Vocab, Petiheiic^ to 
passion belonging, nerves so called by Dr. WiUw [Cf. quot 
1681 in 4, and Patiieiical 4 ] X704 J. Harris Les, Tu/in, 
li Pai/teitek Nerves^ are the Fouith pair arising from the 
Top of the Medulla Oblongata 1843 Dunclison BtU, 
Med, Sc,^ PaituUCf a name given to the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye, and, also, to a nerve i88x MiVAur 
CfU 271 The fourth pan of nerves, called also the Trochlear 
or Pathetic. 1893 Syd Roc Lex, Paikctic muscle, the 
Qbliguus superior muscle of the eyeball, fancifully sup- 
posed to express, by us action, the passions and alTections. 

5. absol, or as sh, 

1 . ahsoU The pathetic', that which is pathetic; 
pathetic quality, expression, or feelmg, 

vjxz Addison Sped, No 339 T 1 The Pathetick may 
animate and inflame the Sublime, but is not essential to it. 
x8^ Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 59, 1 very much doubt the 
lush capacity of leceiving ihe pathetic. 

2 . t a. s%ng. Pathetic language, feelmg, etc. ; 
pathos, or the expression of pathos, Obs 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land 84 Holy Job's pathetlque is 
upon a like dismal accident ^1849 H Coleridcc Ess 
(1851) ZI^ 2x8 What a contrast to the drunken pathetic of 
his weeping client I 

b. pi, I’athctic expressions or sentiments : cf. 
heroics, 

1748 Richaudson Claiisia (1810) I. xwm 248 MisS Peit, 
none of your pxathetics, except in the light place 1B38 
Dickens Ni<Ji TiTicl, ii, [He] went at once into such deep 
palhelicb, that he knocked ilie first speaker clean out of the 
course 1894 D. C. Murray Mahuig of Novelist 212 , 1 And 
pathetics among them, and quaint luimouis. 

3 pi The btiuly of the passions or emotions. 

1896 Idler Mar, 263/2 Pathological Pathetics . had almost 
nionopoli&cd the conversation. 1899 Westm Oaz 12 Jan. 
1/3 l*athetics is, or should be, the name of a study of the 
effects on a peisonahty caused by an aitistic appeal to the 
emotions. 

4 . Anal Shoit for pathetic nerve : see A. 5. 
Fathetical (pajie likal), a. Now rare, [f as 
prec. + *AL.] 1 . =« Patuetio A i 

1^73 G. Harvey Leiierdik, (Camden) 32 Ceilam loud 
palhetical exclamations, and broad hypei boles x^SS Siiaks 
L, L, L, I. 11 103 Sweet muocation of a childc, most 
pretty and patheticall. x6daF Brooke ii Le Blanc's 7 'rav, 
129 They ..play on flutes doleful and palhetical strain^, to 
excite devotion 17x2 IIugiils Sped. No 54^ ^7 
pathetical Soliloquy of Caidinal Wolsey on lus Fall 1859 
Kingsley Mtsc, (x86o) I 64 In one page , Elizabeth is a 
fool for listening to these pathetical ‘ love letters ‘ ; in the 
next she is hatd^earled for not listening to them. 
t 2 . « Pathetic A. a. Obs, 
x6o4 R. Cawdruy TalUe Alph,^ Patheiicalli vehement, 
full of passions, or moiling affections. 1648 Milton Tenuie 
Kings (1650) 13 The pathetical word** of a Psalme can be no 
certaine decision to a poynt i66a Guunall CAr, tn Ann, 
verse 18 i. viii (1669) 347/2 Thou may’st piay much m these 
pathetical Sallies of thy Soul to Heaven 

f3. » Pathetic A. 4 . Obs, 

1603 Holland PlutarcNs Mor, 67 Prudence and wise- 
dome reduceth the power of this scnsuall and patheticall 
pait, unto a avill and honest habitude. 

1 4. =* Pathetic A. 5 . Obs, 
j68i tr, Willis* Rem. Med, Whs, Five Tieai. xiv. no 
Wherefoie from this „ conjecture conceinmg the use of 
these Nerveb, we have cdled them Pathulical. 

Pathetically (pa>eTikali), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY 2,] In a pathetic manner 
1 . So as lo excite passion or emotion ; movingly, 
affectingly. f a. In general sense. Obs 
1591 (£ Harvey Four Lett, ill Wks (Grosart) I 19S 
Patheticallie interxmxt with sundiy dolefull pageantes 
x66x Boyle Style of Script, (xdys) !»47 Some devout com- 
posuies are so pathetically penned, that [etc] axjvj H. 
WALPOLE Mem Gto, ll (1847) I. vui, 243 'This Mr Pelham 
answered flnely, seriously, and pathetically 

b. So as to excite pity or other tender emotion ; 
in a way full of pathos 

1739 Cibber Apol (1756) H* 99 Wilks., seem d more 
paLhetically to feel, look, and express his calamity. x8h 
GaLt RoiJtelan I n. x. *3* Pathetically ruminating on the 
Vanity of human wishes. 1896 Mrs, Caffyn Qt^er GraM^ 
mother 269 Her lips drooped pathetically j . . her eyes filled 
with real tears. . , 

f 2 . With passion or strong emotion ; passionately, 
vehemently; feelingly, earnestly. Obs, 
ifipa Marsiqn Antonio's Rev, iv. 11, X do hate a foole most 


most pathetically. 1663 Blair Auiobiog viii (1848) 103 A 
gracious woman pathetically pouring out her heart to God 
No 460 Pii The Duty of the Place 
[Chuich] being .palheticdlly peifoimed. 

+ 3 , So as to express emotion. Obs 
x68x tr Wtlltd Rem Med Whs , Rive Treat xvii. 120 
The parts of the Face, usually moved pathetically and un- 
th^ght of [Cf Pathetic A. 4, 5, Pathetical 4 ] 
Pathe'ticalneSS. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
piec. + -KESS ] « Patheticnbsq 
a 1607 Brightman Bright, Redvo 11 (1647) 26 He doth 
with great Patheticalnesse of affection hreake foithe to the 
prosecuting of the Doctiine of Scandall in generall 1723 
Blackwall Sacred C/asstes (1727) I 339 The pathetical- 
ness, grace and dignity of the sentence 
Fathe ticate, v mnee-wd, [f Pathetic + 
-ATE 4 cf atUhenUicUe ] trans. To make pathetic, 
1883 Academy 221/1 To see how Bishop Percy senti- 
mentalized andpatheticated the old ballad, 
t PatKe tidy, adv. Obs, rare [f. as prec + 
-ly 2 ] =5 Pathetically. 

i6z6 J, Lane Coni Sqr T, v 596 The motives weare 
vr^d so patheticklie. x6^ Gale Crt Gentiles 1 iil x 105 
His Oiator that speaks pameticly 
Pathe'ticness. rare [f. as prcc. 4 - -NESS.] 
Pathetic quality or character. 

1874 * OuiDA ’ Tveo Wooden Shoes v. 98 The familiar history 
had a new patheticness for her. 

PathetisiltL (pse Jietiz^m). ? Ohs, [f Gr. va6rjT-6s 
passive + -ISM.] A name for mesmerism or 
animal magnetism. So Fa'thetist, a mesmerist. 

x8sa A. Bailou ^ir Mamjesiations \x 131 Placing the 
phenomena [of spiiituahsm] on the same footing with those 
of Pathetisra, Biology [etc ] X890 Cent, Diet , Patheiist, 

Pathic (pm Jnk), sb and a. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad L, pathiC'-us, a Gr. iraBucos suffering, remaimng 
passive, f stem 7ra9~ suffer ] 

A sb 1 . A man or boy upon whom sodomy is 
piactised, a catamite. 

1603 B JONSON Sejanus i i, He was the noted Pathick 
of the time 1718 Prideaux Connection Test. II ii. 

xoi The first was his pathic, the second his concubme. lygi 
MacKnigiit Aposf Episi (1820) L 495 The persons who 
suffeied this abuse were called pathics, and affected tliediess 
and behaviour of women 

2 . One who siiffeis or undergoes somethmg. 

1636 Massinger Baslf, Lovers 1, A meie pathic to Thy 

devilish ait 1649 Jeb. Taylor Gi Eaemp i Disc, lii 92 
Pathicks m Devotion, suffering i avishraents of Senses i860 
Illusir Land Ncias 26 May 506/2 The pathic looks like an 
especial goose during the operation. 

B. adj, 1 . Thatis the subject of sodomy; being, 
or peitommg to, a catamite. 

1657 Thornley tr LoHgHS* Daphius 4 ' Ckloe ig6 To be- 
come Gnatho’b Pathic-boy. 1693 Tat e in Drydeds Jtevenal 
11 (i6w) 26 Ihy Form seems foi the Pathick Tiade design’d 
xBoa GiiroRD tr. Juvenal 11. 144 A muror— pathic Otho’s 
boast, 

2 Undeigoing something, passive rare'^^, 

1857 Mayne, Pathtcus, remaining passive pathic 

3 . Pertaining to suffering 01 disease , morbid. 

1853 hi Dunglison M*,d Lex X&3 in Syd Soc Ixx 

Hence FatMcism (pmpisiz^), the practice of 

a pathic 

1879 Lewis & Short Lai Bid , Patuniia B In par- 
ticCular], submission to unnatural lust, pathicism. 

t Pa thiuff, vbl, sb, Obs, [f Path v , 4 + -inqI ] 
Paving vhl sb 

1428-9 Norwich Sacr, Roll (MS ), Duobus Masons pro 
pathyng j uxta Sanctum Willelmum 1491-2 /bid , Roberto 
Blome pio le paihyng m parte boriah summi altarib 1504-5 
/bid , Pro petalis, [glois] an«" pathyng stones 1541 in Kirk- 
patrick Relig Ora Norwich (1845) 52 [Seventeen loads of 
small] pathyng tyle [or pavements as we now call them] 
Pa^less (pa j>les), a [f. Path sb, + -less ] 
Havmg no path through or across it ; destitale of 
paths , untrodden, trackless. Also fig. 

1591 Sylvester Dn Bartas i. v 190 What Guide con- 
ducteth . . your Legions Through path-less paths in un- 
acquaintetf Regions ? xfigr Chapman Ciesar d* Pompey Plays 
1873 III 170 Striving to entangle men In pathlesse error 
1697 Dampicr Voy, (1729) I 14 Haviog travelled 7 miles in 
those wild pathless Woods. 1734 Thomson Libei p jii 42 
Oibs, Myiiads on Myiiads, thio' the pathless Sky, Unerring 
roll 1873 J Gcikie Gt, Ice Age v 52 In the silent and 
pathless desolations of central Greenland. 

Hence Pa'thlessaess. 

x85x Hawthorne Snow Image, etc. (1879) 92 The street . 
resolved into a dreaner pathlessness than when the forest 
covered it 1889 Spectator 13 Apr, An African foiest 
may stretch, like the forest of Aruwhimi, in unbioken gloom 
and pathlessness over an aiea equal to five England^ 
Patlllet (pa*]?let). rare, [f, as prec. + -let ] 
A little or diminutive path 
1796 W, Marshall W England 11 325 This pathlet was 
formed with the frame level in hand x^ A J, C. Hare 
Story <fmy Life (1900) VI xxv. 175 An old man . guided 
me up a steep pathlet m the rocks. 

tPa’thinent. Sc, Obs Also 4 payth-,4-5 
paxth-, 5 pathe-, 6 paithe-, paithtment, [app. 
an alteration of pceoemeivt i^paimnt, payment) after 
pathj due to similarity of sound and association of 
meaning : cf. Path v ^ Pavement, (In quot, 
i:i4/o, the ground ) 

C137S Sc, Leg Samis xviil {Bgipaam) 719 pan done 
I fel one j)e paythment ^1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xi. 3704 
To stampe on halowyd pathement. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
VIII. 936 The paithraent was cled m tendyr greyn xrtS 
Aberdeen Regr, XVII. (JamO, The paithtment of the kirk. 


1644 111 W Ross Pastoral Wk. in Covenanf' 7 tnies 11. 27 
Sums of money .for pathment stones. 

Patiho- (psefi?, pajip*), repr, Gr. wa^o-, comb, 
form of irdflos suffering, disease, etc. (see Pathos), 
used in scientific and technical terms, for the more 
important of which see then alphabetical places, 
Pa tho-anato micaJ a., pei taming to morbid 
anatomy. Pa thobiolo gical a , relating to living 
organisms (e g. bacteria) which cause disease; so 
Fa thobioTogist, one who studies these. Paisho- 
gexm, a germ that causes disease , hence Patho- 
ge xmlc a., pertaining lo or of the nature of a 
pathogerm Patlio grapliy, the, or a, description 
of disease (Dunglison B/ed, Lex, 1S53) ; hence 
Fatliogra‘p]ncal a, pertaining to pathography 
(Mayne Expos^ Lex 1S57). jl Fatlioma'nia . see 
quot Patho meter, a (hypothetical) instrument 
for measuiing the passions or emotions, Patho*- 
metry, (a) the measuring, estimation, or diagnosis 
of different diseases; {b) measurement of the 
passions or emotions Pa thom7o*tomist 
wd. [f, PcUhomyotonnax see quot, 1649], 
studies the muscles concerned in the expression of 
emotions. || Pathopholiia, (a) morbid dicad of 
disease, hypochondria; (b) morbid fear of any 
kind Pathopho xic, Fatlio plxorous ac^s, [Gr 
’<f)6pos bearing], conveying or causing disease. 
II PathopoB’ia [Gr -voiia a making], {a) Rhet, 
a speech or figure of speech designed to arouse 
passion or emotion; {b) Path, production of 
disease, so PatEopm'ous a. [Gr -trotos making], 
producing disease. 

x888 Amer Nat Feb 113 Frank P Billings, Director of 
the ‘^Patho-Biological Iziboiatory of the State University 
of Nebiaska, /bid, 117 It is far more piactical for *patho- 
biologists to stick to the name cocci for all round objects (not 
spor^ 1897 Boily News g Deo 8/5 It was the *patbo- 
germ which was deadly, the microbe was inimical to ihe 
pathogeim 1887 A M Brown A lhal, isli Bt Koch 
. thought he had found the *pathogermic entity. 1853 
Dunglison Med Lex, *Pathovtania, a morbid perversion 
of the natuial feelings, affections, inclinations and natural 
impulses, without any remarkable disorder of the intellect 
z8to Westm, Gas la Jan 1/3 We believe that machines 
(wJuchshould naturallybe called *pathometers) for registeung 
the physical elFecL of music on bearers .have been planned, 
x8 Moxon in Lancet (O ), The poor little thing who, 
only seven yeais old and liaving tubercle in. the brain, said 
it wasn't headache he suffered from, it was pain la the head 
Pitifully accuiate ’^pathometry for such a time of life 1899 
Wedm.Gas 12 Jan 1/3 A.. lough-and-ieady observation 
in pathometry [1649 Bulwer {title) Pathomyotomia . or a 
Dissection Of the significative Muscles of the Affections of 
the Minde] r657-83 Evelyn Mist Relig. (1850} I. 234 
Passions with the '’'Pathomyotomists are, as it were, the 
muscles of the soul x866 A Flint Prific, Med (1880} 854' 
The name hj^pochondiiasis .. has veiy little significance 
as indicating the chaiacter..of the affection. The name 
'’^pathophobia is much more expiessive. 1897 AlUmtVs 
Syst Med VIII 750 *Pathophonc bacilli x^8 Phillips/ 
^Paihopeea, an Expression of a Passion, in Rhetonck it is 
a figure by which the mind is moved to hatred, anger, or 
pity. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex,, Pathdasia, term for the 
induction, pioduction, or foimation of affections or diseases* 
Pathopaeus^ inducing or creating .diseases . ^pathopeous. 

Pathogen (p£e-J?i>d3en). Also -gene. ^ [f 
Patho- + -gen.] A micrococcus or bacterium 
that piodiices disease. 

x88o Libr Untv Knavol, (N. Y) VI. 647 Patliogen [the 
micrococcus of] contagion 

Pathogenesis nesis). Med, and 

Path, [7 Patho- + Genesis ] Production or 
development of disease ; tlie process or manner of 
origination of a disease or bodily affection. Also 
Patlio£fenesy(-d5e*nesi), Pathogeny (pafp’dgeiii), 
m same sense So PatEogeiLetic (-d5fnetik), 
PathLogeHio (-d^enik), Pathogenous (pajip*- 
dgfiiss) adjs , producing, 01 relating to the pro- 
duction of, disease or bodily affection; hence 
Pathogenicity (-dgfnrsiti), quality or capacity of 
producing disease 

1876 tr Wagner^s Gen Pathol, (ed, 6) 235* Not moie 
certainly known is the ^pathogenesis of the. .acute dropsies 
m tiopical countries 1897 Trans. Amer, Pediatric Soc, 
ZX x68j, Heredity is a mostpotent factor in all pathogenesis. 
X898 A llbuifs Syst Med. V 1015 A contracted mitral onfice, 
evidently of slow pathogenesis. x88a A C. Pobb Bomaeo^ 
paiky 4t A mediane, the ♦pathogenesy of which may bear 
a likeness to several forms of disease 1887 /lomeop* World 
1 Nov, 490 The medicine has in its pathogenesy many 
symptoms of a neuralgic character. 1838 H Doksford 
(hile) The ^Pathogenetic Effect of some of the Principal 
Homoeopathic Remedies, translated from the German 1899 
Allbutfs Syst. Med, VI 249 Infective emboli containing 
pathogenetic bacteria. x85a Th Ross Hnmbold/s Trao 
II. XX. 246 In the tornd zone* the people multiply ♦patho- 
genic causes at will* 1896 AUhut/s Syst Med. I 70 Under 
ordinary pathogenic conditions suppuration is induced by 
the growth of micro organisms within the tissues* X899 
A. C, Houston in Nature 7 Sept. 434/2 Allowing,. virulent 
b^illi..to develop and displ^ their full power of ♦’jaatho- 
gemcity, 1886 Set Amor, 4 Dec. 354/3 The disunction of 
the bacteria into *patbogenous and non-pathogenous is here 
unimpoitant 1^2 Dunglison Med Lex Pathogeny, the 
branch of pathology, which relates to the generation, pro- 
duction, and development of disease* 1898 J Hutchinson 
in Arch. Surg, IX* No, 36 351 It would be unwise to 
assume that in that fact its whole pathogepy is included 
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Pathogerm, -germic see Patho-. 
Fatkogaomic (p«>f%np*mik), a. [f Patho- 
GNOMY + -10 (Tra^OTVW/u/fds in Gr is said to be ' a 
false form’) ] 

1 Of or pertaining to pathognomy, or to the 
signs and expression of the passions or feelings. 

x 68 x tr. Willts' Rem, Med. IVks. Vocab , PathosnomiCi 
that moveth the affections C1714 Pore, etc Mejn M 
Sertdierus 1 xi) He has the true pathognomic Mg*' pf lov® 
xSa? Carlyle Germ Rom I 178 Count Einst had a fine 
pathognomic eye. Hallam //«/ Lti (1847)111 403 

The posbesilon of speech, the pathognomic countenance, the 
efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond the lower ammals. 

2 = PATHOajfOiTONIO. 


1^84 tr, Sonet's Merc, Cornet* vr 183 The Pathognomick 
Symptome of this Disease, and that which first invaded the 
Patient vj 66 Nat, Nist in Ann Reg-^ 
mthogBomic s3nnptoin5 x87a Darw in JSenottons vm 205 
Constant tremulous agitation, pathognomic of the earlier 
stages of general paralysis 
So PathogxLo'xulcal a ^ prec i and 2. 

1643 T. Goodwin Trial Chistionts Growth ia8 Such 
symptomes as are Fathognomicall, and proper and peculiar 
to them 1874 Edin Rev July 198 With the advance of 
power of pathognomical expression, coincides a certain loss 
o^randcur. 

Fathognomonic (paji^igiwin^? mk), a 
Med, and Path [ad. Gr, wa^oywaj/toi/w-ds (Galen) 
skilled in judging of symptoms or diseases, f. 
vaBo-f Patho- + ym/ioyueds able to giye an opinion, 
f. yvdtijuav judge, knowing person.] Applied to 
a sign or symptom by which a disease may be 
known or distinguished , specifically characteristic 
or indicative of n paiticular disease. 

1625 Hart Anat Ur, 1 ii tg The absolute knowledge 
of the disease, by mealies of the signes Pathognonionicke, 
proper and peculiar to euery disease, Phil 'Jiam 
XVII, 7*0 This hath no Pathognomonic Sign by whith. it 
IS distinguish^ fiom other Fevers besides its Duration 
MuNCKLEYin Phil, Trans h 613 It hath been thought, 
ai a quick pulse is so essential as to he a pathognomonic 

S corn of It, *898 P Mansom Trop, Diseases 111 77 The 
pigment [in malaria] is a pathognomonic, feature 
B sh, A pathognomonic sign or symptom. 


[1625 Habt Anat Ur, i 11 14 loyne as most pregnant 
testimonies of the disease, these inseparable accidents of 
the same, commonly called pathognomonica ] Z704 J. 

Harris Lex, Techn I, Pathognomomck, a Term in the 
Art of Medicine, is a proper mseparate Sign [etc ] 1723 N . 
Robinson Th Physick 87 Those inseparable Symptoms we 
call Its Pathognomonics or distinguishing Characters 1822- 
34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) I. 674 It is not a symptom to 
be depended on as a pathognomonic 
So Fatliogruomo nical a rare 
1638 A Read Chtrurg x 70 The only pathognomonicall 
signe of a true convulsion. 


Fatkoffnomy (p% gndini) . [f. as prec , after 
‘physiognomy^ from Gr. <l>V(rioyvwjMvla ] 

1 . The knowledge or study of the passions or 
emotions, or of the signs or expiessions of them. 

1JI93 Holcroft Zavater’s Phyuog n 24 Pathogaomy is 
the knowledge of the signs of the passions xSeo Blackw 
VI 651 Physiognomy lakes cogni^nce of the shapes, 
and^pathognomy of the motions of the features. 1874 Kdin, 
Rev July 172. 

2 . The knowledge of the signs or symptoms by 
which diseases may be distinguished, rare, 

1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed, 4) I» 546 A voluminous 
4 classification of pulses This branch of pathognomy. 

Patho goiiy. rare-^\ « Pathogeny. 

x88a in Ogilvib (Annandale). 

Pathographlcal, -graphy : see Patho-. 
Fathologic (psel7(7lp*d5tk), a, [ad Gr. im^o- 
koyt/f-iJy, f. ira^o-, Patho- see -lOQlo : cf. F, 
pathologique (Cotgr. 16 n)] Of or belonging to 
pathology. 

1636 BLoimT Glossogrs PaiJiologtck^ pei taming to Patho- 
logic x85a Th Ross ffttmboldi^s Trazf II axiv 500 That 
vague feeling of debility pioduced by want of nutrition, 
and by othei pathologic causes. 

Fatkolo^gical, a, [f as prec. + -ag.] 

1 Pertaining to or dealing with pathology, re- 
lating to 01 treating of diseases or bodily affections 

x688 Boyle Final Causes Nat Things xv 159 The 
Physiological and Pathological parts of Physick 1809 
Med yrnl XXI. 297 He . has given up all hopes of 
any thing important being discovered from pathological 
anatomy 1834 J Forbes Laetineds Dis, Chest x. (ed. 4) 
Noticed by almost every patholomcal anatomist 2879 

ALDERwooD Mvid d- Sr iv 80 The interest in it was 
stimulated and guided by pathological observations 

b. That IS or may be the subject of pathology j 
involving or of the nature of disease ; morbid. 

184^-6 G E, Day tr, Sttmn's Anwi Chem I. 166 In 
certain pathological states of the system. X858 Buckle 
Ctvthz, (1869) II vu, 381 The laws of their normal and 
pathological development. 1894 H Drummond Ascent of 
Man 122 Conditions which are pathological in one animal 
are natural in others. 


2 . Pertaining to the passions or emotions rare, 
t8oo CoGAN Passions ii. § 2 Its pathological effect [/ e of 
surprise] 15 that of a simple stimulus whose sole object is to 
arouse the attention. 1894 Illingworth Personality iv 105 
It is not the physical effect of the desire, the mere patho- 
logical feeling, but the metaphysical action of the mental 
image that ultimately determines my action. 

Fatkolo'^cally, adv. [f. prec + -ly 2 .] 

1. la relation to pathology, or to its subject- 
matter^ disease* 


xSaS-sa in Webster 1868 D Cook Dr Muspratt's 
Patients^ etc. 228 His book on the Heart— physiologically 
and pathologically considered. 2879 Tyndall Fragm, Sc, 
(ed 6)11 x111 335 The bacterium of splenic fever [Pasteur’s] 
investigations regarding the part it plays pathologically 
2 . In relation to the passions or emotions rare, 
1824 Dc Quimcey tr Kands Idea Uuiv Hist Wks XIII 
133 A social concert that had been pathologically extorted 
from the mere necessities of sitaabon. 1833 Chalmers 
Const, Man (1834) II ii ui 237 The objects whicli he 
chooses to entertain, and . the emotions which patho- 
lo^cally result from them 

Pamolo'gico-, combining form of Gr. iro^o- 
\oyiK 6 s Pathological, used in the sense ‘relating 
to pathology and . . . as pathologico-afiatomteal 
(relating to pathology and anatomy), ^chmcalf 
’Instologtcaly -psychological adjs 
1802-X2 Beni HAM Ration, yudic Evid (1827) V 167 The 
branch of the pathologico-psychological system here in 
question 1855 U: XVedts Rudmt Patkol, HistoL (Syd. 
Soc ) Pref s The pathologico-histological course pursued in 
this work 1876 ir // von Ztemssetis Cycl Med, XI 28 
Pathologico anatomical changes in the nei ves. 1899 Allhuit's 
Syst Bled. VIII 408 Pathologico clinical gioups 

Fathologist (pa}>p lod^ist), [f Pathology + 
-1ST ] One versed m pathology , a student of or 
writer upon diseases. 

1650 Charleion tr van Hehnoni's Incongruities Deflux 
Translator to Rdr , No one among the numerous swarm of 
Pathologists, has discoursed of the natuie and causes of 
such Diseases, a 1862 Buckle Civihz {1869) 417 The 

philosophic pathologist is as different from the physician, 
as a jurist is diffeient from an advocate 

Path.0 logize, v rare. [See -izb ] irans To 
treat pathologically ; to treat the pathology of 
1649 Bulwer PoiJiomyot Pi ef 7 N either the great Pai eiits 
of Physick, nor then Learned Off spring had pathologized 
the Muscles 

Fathology (pajip lod,:;!). [ad. mod or med.L. 
pcUhologta^ 1 Gr. Patho- -j- -Ao7fa, -logy : 
cf F. pathaiogie {c 1600) ] 

1 The science or study of disease ; that depart- 
ment of medical science, or of physiology, which 
treats of the causes and nature of diseases, or 
abnormal bodily affections or conditions. 

[*S97 A. M tr Gutllevteau's Fr Chtrurg 1 h[x Patho- 
logia Lieatetheof the cause and occasioneof the sickne'^ses } 
xdxx CoiGK , PathalogTquCy of, or beiongiiig to, Pathologie. 
a 1682 Sir T Browne 'Tracts (1684) 76 This, in the Pathology 
of Plants, may be the Disease of ^vAAojxavta 1783 W 
Cullen First Lutes Pief, Wks 1827 I 470 The many 
h^othetical cloctiines of the Humoral Pathology 1845 
Todd & Bovtman Anat 1 28 Fatholojy is the physio 
logy of disease. 2^4 Maiiaffy Soc. Ltje Greece ix 274 
Greek medicine rather started from hygiene than from 
pathology 

b. trmtsf. The sum of morbid processes or 
conditions 

2672 Sir T Browne Lett, Friend § 14 If Asia, Africa, and 
America should bung m their List [of diseases], Pandoias 
Box would swell, and theie must be a stiange Pathology 
*797 Baillie Morh, Anat, (1807) p v, We shall add to 
our knowledge of the pathology of the body 2807 Med, 
frfiL XVII zti Among ihe variety of diseases few are 
involved in more obscurity as to their pathology, than 
tetanus. x88x Med Temp yrnL Oct 17 The pathologyTis 
indicated in the changes which took place in the body. 

c. Extended to the study of moibid or abnormal 
mental or moral conditions. 

X842 Kingsley Lett (1878) I 1x4 Understand the patho- 
logy of the human soul, and be able to cure its diseases. 
a 1878 Llwes Study P^chol i. (1879) 35 Mental Pathology 

has run a course paiallel to that of Mental Physiology. 

2. The study ol the passions 01 emotions, rare, 
i68r ir XFillid Rem Med XVU Vocab, Pathologies 
the doctune of the passions x8 Bentiiam Princ, Civil 
Cede I vi. Wks 1843 I 304/2 Pathology is a term . not 
hitheito . employed in morals, but equally necessary 
here. . . Motal pathology would consist in the knowledge 
of tho feelings^ affections, and passions 2817 — Toole 
Springs of Action ibid 205 Psychological dynamics has for 
its basis psychological pathology. 1833 Chalmers Const, 
Man (1834) II n. 11 18a 

Patliomama to Pathopoeous : see Patho-. 
FatkoS (pe?* 1^). [mod a, Gr vdBos suffering, 
feeling . so F. pathos (Moli^re 1672) ] 

1 That quality in speech, wnling, music, or 
artistic lepresentation (or traiisf in events, circum- 
stances, persons, etc.) which excites a feeling of 
pity or sadness, power of stirring lender or melan- 
choly emotion , pathetic or affecting character or 
influence. 

1668 Drvden Dram, Poesy Ess (Ker) I 8t Th^ie is a cer- 
tain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
senous plays 1742 Young Ni Th, ix 1632 There dwells 
a noble pathos 111 the skies, Which warms our passions 
1855 pREscorr Philip 11 ^ I 11 xi. 263 He descanted on the 
woes of the land with a pathos which drew tears from every 
eye 1874 Green Short Hist vii § 6 399 The tale of 
Protestant suffeimgs was told with a wondeiful pathos.. by 
John Foxe. 

b, A pathetic expression or utterance rare, 

*579 E, ^ Gloss SpensePs Sheph Cal May 189 And 
with) A veiy Foeticall Traflos [ea. 1591 pathos] ax&u 
WcsTriELD JEng* Face (1646) 127 ‘ Lord If thou wilt pardon 
this people I’ It was a vehement pathos X853-8 Hawthorne 
Eng, Note-Sks, (2879) II. 294 Little pathoses .are abundant 
enough. 

2 . Suffering (bodily or mental), rare. 

1693 \Xx,BlattcardsPhys Diet (ed vid Patkema 

[PathentOj all preternatural Coiiturbation wherewith our 


Body 15 molested] 2842 Tennyson Love d* Duty 82 Shall 
sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all Life needs for life is 
possible to will? 2853 Dunglisom Med, LeXi Pathos^ 
Affection, Disease. 

8. In reference to art, esp. ancient Greek art: 
The quality of the transient or emotional, as 
opposed to the permanent or ideal : see Ethos 2. 

x88i Q Rev. Oct 542 The real i& piefeired to the ideal, 
tiansient emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 
Fatliway (pu Jj|WeJ). A way that constitutes 
or serves as a path , a way by or along which one 
may walk or go ; a path, track, way, (Often^.) 

<11536 Tindale Pathway Wks (1573) 377 , 1 supposed it 
very necessary to prepaie this Pathway into the Scripture 
for you, that ye might walke surely and euer know the true 
from the false 2546 Bale Eng Votaries 1. I viij b, lohan 
Baptyst prepared a playne pathways to Christ and hys 
kyngedome 2555 Eden Decades 87 A patheway in the 
myddest of a fycTd 1748 Anson’s ray ii. xiii 270 There 
was but one path way which led through the woods 2810 
Scott Lady ofL i iv, High in his pathway hung the Sun 
1897 Mary Kingsley JV, Africa 388 The great, black, 
winding river with a pathway in its midst of frosted silver 
where the moonlight stmckit. 2899 Allhuit’s Syst Med, 
VII. 250 If Its channels be constricted the blood takes the 
pathway through the locomotor organs 

Hence Pathvayed (pa*J)|W^^d) furnished witli 
a pathway, 

x8m Clough Early Poems 111 4 Again in vision clear thy 
patnwayed side 1 tread. 

-pathy, rei^r. Gr. -ird^eta, lit. * suffering, feeling’, 
the second element of the word Hohceopathy (Gr 
bfioioM^ia the quality of suffering or feeling alike, 
the having of like affections, sympathy), extended 
to Allopathy, and applied, with the sense ' method 
of cuie, curative licatment^ to other compounds, 
as hydi opathy, ktnestpathy^ electropathy ^ etc. 

1863 Kingsley JVaier-Sah iv, [They tried] Hydropathy. . 
Pyropathy, as successfully employed by the old inquisitors 
to cure the malady of thoughL Geopathy, or burying him. 
Atinopathy, or steaming hini*.,With all other ipathies and 
opathies which Noodle has invented, and Poodle tried. 2888 
St, f awes’s Gao* 20 Sept , Pelopathy, or treatment by means 
of mud baths ..Raxopathy, or the grape cure, is more 
favoured m vine producing countries than it is in England 
Globsopathy is now added to the list.. [to express] the good 
effects which dogs can produce upon suffering humanity by 
applying their tongues to wounds and sores This gentle- 
man 15 now collecting a staff of suitable dogs, with a view to 
opening a glossopathic establishment m the neighboiuhood 
of Zurich 2900 Westnu Gaz 6 June 10/ Never befoic., 
has light treatment taken definite sha]^ as it is undoubtedly 
doing now in a distinct ‘pathy’, which our contemporary 
chnstens ‘ photopathy ' 

tPatiate, v, Obs, rare’-^, [irreg. f. L. pai-T 
to suffer 4- -ATE 3.] trans To suffer. 

x553 R Sanders P/^siogn,i Moles 7 TKough he patiatc 
infirmities, yet he shall recover 
tFatible, sb Obs. [ad L patibulitm a fork- 
shaped yoke placed on the necks of criminals, 
a fork-shaped gibbet, etc., f. pate~i e to lie open + 
-bulimiy forming names of insti uments or utensils.] 
A gibbet, a cross , the horizontal bar of a cross. 

1428-9 Rec St Maty at Hill (E, E. T S ) 70 Also payd 
foi a palyble to serle . Also payd for iiij Ewangeh&Lcs, 
makyng & keruyng 17x450 Mitour Saluacitmn 
ptible of the crossc for sheeld and targe hadde hee a 2548 
Hall Chron , Hen VIII 74 On the aultare wa.s a deske or 
halpace, whereon stoode a patible of the Crucifix of fine 
golde. 2745 Blomcfibld Not folk II. 638 The Patiblc over 
the Perke [Rood-ioffJ. atirib, i6xoGuiil(m Heialdryw, 
vii. (1660) 79 This manner of bearing of the patible Cr 05 s i& 
warranted by Rolls of greatest Antiquity 

+Fatible(p0e’tib*l),a Obs, \yA,'L,paiibil-isti, 
pat-i to suffer . see -iblb.] 

1 Capable of suffering or undergoing something ; 
liable to undergo something ; subject to something. 

2603 Harsnet Pop Impost 115 The deuil looked like a 
patible old Coridon, with a payre of homes on liis hende 
and a cowes tayle at his breech 2656 R, Robinson Lhftsi 
Alt 134 [Light] IS an accidental form or a patible (piality. 
<22834 CoLi RIDGE in Lit Rem, (1839) IV 2x2 [Man] is a 
passive as well as active being he is a patible agent 

b. Capable of or liable to suffering ; passible* 
2600 W Watson Decacordon (1602) 48 The patible and 
wiiliall impatible botly of our Sauiour Christ 2678 Cud- 
worth Intcll Syst 1, V. 813 The Dcmoniack Hotlies. have. , 
Gloss Matter in them, and are Patible. zifox Baxier Repl, 
Severity 6 The raised wicked have not bodies less sensible, 
patible, or that need less food. 

2 * Capable of being suffered, endurable, toler- 
able *, (In Dictionanes.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Pattble<t to he suffered 2658 Phillivs, 
Patible, to be suffered or indured 1732 Bailey, Patible ,, . 
sufferable, 2755 Johnson, Patible, sufferable , tolerable. 
Fatibulavy (pati bi^ari), a rare, [f. L. 
patibul-um Fatiblb sb + -aby 1. Cf. palibu- 
latre (15th c. in Hatz,-Darm ).] Of or pertaining 
to the gallows; resembling the gallows; suggesting 
the gallows or hanging. Chiefly humorous, 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, v, xxi. (1686) ai6 Some 
patibulary affixion after he was ^n. 1697 Dennis Ptoi 4 * 
no Plot V, 1 never saw a more patibulary phyz x8oz 
sporting Mag XVII. 255 A certain Corn-Buyer, which bad 
. undergone the discipline of a patibulary suspension on a 
gallows 2837 Carlyie Diam Neckl, xvi. Ess. 1888 V X03 
Yes, infinitely tenible is the Gallows t it b^ndes with its 
patibulary fork the Pit of bottomless Terror 1 2838 FraseVs 
Mae Xyll 767 ITie * I ad Gtecum Pi T of the German 
students (in allusion to the patibulary fona of that J«ttcri> 
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So Patl’bulate v irans [cf. L, 
gibbeted], to hang, humorous nonc&-wd 
j 6 s/& Blount Glossogv , Paiihulated^ hanged on a Gibbet, 
Gallows or Cross. 1881 Society 11 June 3/1 That dis- 
tmguished burglar after be had been duly patibulated. i88a 
Ogilvie, Paiihtlated, 

Patience (p^^'Jens), sh Foims* 3-6 paci-, 
4-6 paoy-, -enoe, -©ns(e, 6 - patience. [ME. a, 
OF. patience^ pacience (i3th c ), ad. ‘L^patientia^ 
f, pcdunt-em suffering, Patient see -encb.] 

I. The practice or quality of being patient. 

1. The suffering or enduring (of pain, trouble, or 
evil) with calmness and composure ; the quality or 
capacity of so suffering or enduring. 

axaaj Ancr^ R 180 To )>€ uttre temptacmn is neod 
pacience. )>et is Jiolemodnesse. x^^Ayenb 33 Ase he ne may 
no )}ing here be bo^samnesse, he ne may bolye be paciense 
« Z374 Chaucer /»W /4 n pr vu 93(Camib MS ), Yif J?at he 
wolde han suffred lyhtly m pacience thewronges )>at weeren 
don vn to hym c 1440 Love BoneuvenU Mirr v (Sherard 
MS ), 3 »f we cowde wel kepe pacience in tyme of aduersite 
*SS 3 Die Northumdld. m Four C, Eni Lett (1880) 33 
grant me pacyence to endure Shaks Rich ///, 

I I xa6 Rtch How hath your Lordship brook’d imprison* 
ment? JTasi With imtience (Noble Lord)aspnsoneis must 
ty/iole Man n § 3 Patience is nothing else, but 
a willing and quiet yielding to whatever afllictions it pleases 
God to lay upon us. *784 Cowpfr Tosh iv gsg That thus 
We may with patience bear our model ate ills. 1849 M. 

, Arnold To Gy^y Chthi hy Sea. S/tofez^ Drugging pain by 
patience 1868 Swindurnd Btake 63 He endured all the 
secret slights and wants with a most high patience. 

b. Forbearance, longsuffering, longanimity under 
provocation of any kind; esp forbearance or 
bearing ivith others, their faults, limitations, etc. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B XIV gg pere parfit treuthe and 
pouerc herte is, and pnaence of tonge; pere is charitee. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxix. (Arb.) 73 He shold the better haue 
pacience and pvte on Keynarte xiigx Skaks. Ttm Gent iv. 
IV, 116, 1 doe intrcnt your patience To heare me speake, 
1S98 — Mer^y ]V, i. iv s Here will be an old abusing of 
Gods patience, and Kings English x66a Stillingfl Orig' 
Sacr II vi. § 13 The patience and long suffenng of God, 
leading men to repentance. vj 6 ^ Footc Patron it. Wks. 
1799 1 318 Bev i am happy, Sii Thomas, if— Sir TIio 
Your patience. There is in you, Mr. Bever, a fire of imagina* 
tion [etc] 1873 Morley Rousseau II 93 His discipular 
patience when Rousseau told him that his verses were poor, 

. is a little uncommon in a pnnee. 

o. The calm abiding of the issue of time, pro- 
cesses, etc. , quiet and self-possessed waiting for 
something ; *the quality of expecting long witliout 
rage or discontent’ (J.;. 

e X375 Sc, Leg Saints lii {Andreas) 405 5 et wil I with 
paciens a quhil here I>e xaSa Wyclip Luke xxi 19 In joure 
pacience je schulen wclde ;oure soulis [1526 Tindale, 
With your pacience possesse your scales] X47S Sir J 
Paston lii P, Lett III. 130 , 1 beseche yow off pacyence tyll 
the begynnyng of the next veer 1526 Tindale Jos v 7 
Tho husbande man waytep for the precious frute offe the 
orth, and hath long pacience there vppon, vntill he receave 
the yerly and the latter layne. 1615 G. Sandys Trav 153 
He had not the patience to expect a present, but demanded 
one. 1854 WiiiTELOCKE fml STUed, hmh (1772) II. 401 
Their ambassador .was put to the patience of staying an 
hower and a halfe before he was called in to his hi^nes. 
17^ H. Hunter tr Si -Pierre's Sited Nat, (1799) III 87 
Behold the fiuits of eleven years patience x886 Ruskin 
Eth, Dust IV. 6x Patience is the finest and worthiest part 
of fortitude,— and the rarest, too 

d. Constancy in labour, exertion, or effort 
15x7 Torwngton Pilgr (1884) 53 The same nyght, with 
grett Diffyculty and moche paciens, we war Delivered a 
horde into ower Sbippe a *774 W. Hartu Bulonus Poems 
(1810) 382/a He learnt with patience, and wil£ meekness 
taught. 179$ Southey Joan of Are ir, We .in the fight 

opposed., to the exasperate patience of the foe, Desperate 
endurance. 1871 Darwin Besc, Man 111. xix (1874) 565 
Genius has been declared by a great authority to be patience , 
and patience, in this sense, means unflindiing, undaunted 
perseverance. 

6 . Personified, or represented in a figure, 

X377 Langl. P, PL B. xiii. 29 Pacience m |>e paleis stode 
in pilgrymes clothes, And preyde mete for charite 1509 
Hawfs Past, Pleas xx, (Percy Soc) 9<S To wofull creatures 
she IS goodly leche, Wyth her good syster called Pacyence 
160X Shaks Tuiel N , 11. iv, 117 She sate, like Patience on 
a Monument, Smiling at greefe. 1884 Henley & Stevenson 
Three Plays, Beau Ausitn U u, I cannot away with your 
pale cheeks and that Patience on a-Monument kind of look, 
f. Phrases and locutions * 

f Patience perforce, patience upon compulsion, i e, when 
there is no other course {ohs ) My patience / an ejaculation 
of surprise ) Patience I Have patience I be patient; 
wait a little j give or allow sufficient time. To have patience 
with (t towards, to show forbearance toward; so, to haoe 
no patience viiih (colloq ), to be unable to bear patiently, to 
be irritated by Out of Patience, advb. phr. (sometime adj ), 
provoked so as no longer to have patience (wzM). T To tahe 
in patience, to receive or accept with resignatipn (tf&.) 

t<7i Gascoigne JVeedes {title) *Patience Perforce Cratent 
thvselfe with patience perforce. x6ot Heywood iFotu, Killed 
w, Ktndn, Plays 1874 II. 138 Here’s patience perforce, 
He needs must trot afoot that tires his horse, 1670 Ray 
Proverbs 130 Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog 
xftf3 Murdoch Boric Lyre *Ma patience, that beats 
a’ I C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 1 58 My dwe moder 
»haue afytyll pacyence. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed in 11, 
Flip Have patience, and it shall he done. 1765 Gray 
Sk^esPeare % A moment’s patience, gentle Mistress Anne. 


Tinoalb I These v 14 Forbeare the weake, have continuall 
pacience towarde alle men 1855 Thackeray Neivcemes 
Ixiv, I have no patience with the Colonel. 154a Udale 
Erasm Apoph 341 Archias beeyng throughly *oat of 
pacience thretened to pull hym parforce out of the temple. 
1886 tr Cliardin's Trav Persia 34 Which put the Vizier 
so out of Patience. 2804 M. G IiBwis Bravo of Venice 
(1856) II IV 3x6 [He] was out of all patience with himself. 
c X386 Chaucer Kni *s T 226 ♦Taak al in pacience Ome 
pnsoun, for it noon oother be 

g. Muscle ofpaiunce^ patience muscle , the levator 
muscle of the shoulder 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Paiieniise musculns (with Anato- 
mists], the muscle of patience, so called fiom the gieat 
service of it in labour It is the same as Levator Scapulee 
2 With ^ The fact or capacity of enduiing, 
patient endurance 0/ Cf. Impatience i b. rare 
IS30 Tikdale Anew More in xiii Ciij b. Why settetb he 
notTiis eyes on the thankes geuynge for that pleasure and 
on the pacience of other displeasures ? 17x8 Prior Solomon ir 
8po Patience of toil, and love of virtue fails 1741 Middleton 
Cicero 11 X 366 Patience of injuries xjjzAnn Reg 44/x 
That patience of hunger, and every kind of hardship. 
t3 Sufferance, indulgence, leave, permission; 
chiefly in by ot imth ymr patience, Obs, 

X3s8 Fraunce Lwmers Log Ded Pij b. By your patience be 
It spoken x^3 Stubbes Anai Abus, ii (1882) 66 And thus 
much with their patience be it spoken briefly hereof igpx 
Shaks x Hen Vl^ ii. lu 78 Nor other satisfaction do 1 
craue, But onely with your patience, that we may Taste of 
your Wine. x6xo— Tempest iii lu 3 , 1 can goe no further, 
SiFy by your patience, 1 needes must rest me. 

II. Special senses. 

4 Name for a species of Dock, called by the 
old herbalists Pedientia {Rumex Pahentia Lmn.), 
formerly used in Britain instead of spinach, m 
salads, etc Sometimes extended to other species 
of Dock: Rtmiex obHmfoUus, See 

also Patienoe-dook, Passions, Dock sb^ i b. 

[Ihe origin of this name has not been traced ] 

<;x44o Proit^* Parv 376/1 Pacyenc^ herbe, 

0x450 Two Cookery-bks 11 6§ lake Colys, Betus and 
Borage, auens, Violette, Malvis, parsle, betayn, pacience, 
he white of the lekes, and he croppe of >e netle, 1538 1 urner 
LtbeUits Bij, Hippolapathon, offieme patienUani uocant, 
vulgus Patience, XS46 J. Heywood rroD (X867) 37 Let 
pacience growe in your gardein alwaie 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11 Ixxviii § 7 314 The Monkes Ruharhe is called m 
Latine Riimex saiium, and Patieniia, or Patience, which 
worde IS borrowed of the French, who call this herbe 
Pacience x6xx Florio, Lapaio,l^o wild Dock or Patience 
1639 Parkinson Farad in Sole it xiv. 483 Garden Patience 
IS a lunde of Docke xjiz tr. Pomefs Hist Drugs I 44 
The Leaves are like enou^ those of Wild Patience. x88s 
J Smith Diet Econ, Plants, Herb of Patience {Rmnex 
Paticntia), x 886 G, Nicholson Diet, Card, Patience or 
Herb Patience, a baidy perennial the leaves of which 
were formerly much used in the place of Spinach. 

6. A game of cards (either ordinary playing 
cards, or small cards marked with numbers), in 
which the cards are taken as they come fiom the 
pack or set, and the object is to arrange them in 
some systematic order; usually for one person 
alone (in which case also called solitaire) 
x8x6 W Wardfn Lett, Conduct Napoleon (ed 4) 198 He 
is sent to the sideboard to play at Patience until the new 

S ack would deal with more facility x8aa Lady Grahvillc 
.ett, (1894) I 220 We were occupied all yesterday evening 
with conjuiine tricks and patiences of every kind x86t 
Dickens Gt Expect xl, Playing a complicated kind of 
Patience with a ragged pack of carda 1874 Lady Cadogan 
{title) lUustiated Games of Patience xeox Munsey's Mag 
(U S.) XXIV. 873/1 This IS a difficult Patience to get; its 
solution depends on watchfulness and luck 
6 . cOtnb and Comb, as patience-tryhig adj.; 
(sense 5 ) patience card, case, pack, player, 
xi^ Anthony's Photogr, Bull, III. 119 It was Dresome, 
patience-tr3dng work and reminded me of the old dissected 


1847 Tennyson Princ Lionel 72 • j^vcpauoi^c , * 

* ourselves are full Of social wrong . 78 This irorldof 

ours is but a child Yet in the gocart Patience I Gwe it 
tin. To ]«>m Its limta 138. 

p 8 cl«noemine.and(iUethingisIshal,eddetoUiee, 15.6 


It IS much more satisfactory to use a regular Patience pack 
than to play with ordinal y cards The Patience cards are 
only two and a half by one and three fourths inches. 
jPa’ideuce, ^ rare, [f. prec.] 

1 1. trans To endow with patience, make patient ; 
rejt, to be patient, have patience. C£ Patient v* i. 

x6o5 Play Stucley m Simpson Sch, Shaks (1878) I, 159 
Patience but yourself awhile. 

2. inir. To have or exeicise ptience 
x^ Nasbe Saffron Walden D ij, To warne the hlue- 
coate Corrector when he should patience and surcease 1835 
New Monthly Mag XLIV. 337. 1 kad ♦ swam on a gondola ’ 
at Venice, and ‘patienced * m a punt at Putney 
Patience-dock. Herb, Also 9 patient-dock, 
[f Patibnob 4 + Dock j5.1] 

1, Properly, The doclc called Patience, Rumex 
Patieniia, 

1884 Miller Plani^n , Patience-Dock, Rumev Patieniia 
Ibid, Rumex Patieniia, Monk’s Rhubarb, Patience, or 
Patient Dock. 

2. In the north of England, applied to the Bistort 
{Polygonum Histortd), there also called Passions, 
Passion-dook, of which * the leaves are by some 
boiled in the Spring, and eaten as greens’ (Light- 
foot Plo? a Scot ao 6 ). 

1776-96 WnHERiNO- 5 «i? Plants {ed 3) H 383 9 wie, The 
young shoots are eaten in herb pudding in the North of 
England, and about Manchester, they are substituted for 
grwns under the name of Patience Bock, x 86 i; SewM 
Gossip 36 (E.D. D ) In Cheshire the edible qualities of the 


plant are well known, but it is there called ’patient dock 
X872 Rouilec^e's Bv Boy's Ann, Sept. 631/1 The young 
shoots are eaten undei the name of Patience Dock. 
Patiency (p^^ Jensi). rare, [f Patient (after 
agency) : see -enoy ] _ The quality or condition of 
being patient or passive ; see Patient a, 3 , sb, 4 
1697 J SaRGEANT Solid Philos, wj Which .has the truest 
Notion of Agency in it, without any Mixture of Patiency; 
because the Body moved cannot re-act upon it. 18x3-21 
Bentuam Ontology Wks. 1843 VIII. 207/1 They aia each 
one of them agent and patient at the same time. No one 
exhibits more of agency, no one more of patiency, than any 
other a 1832 — Logic ibid 228/2 

Patient (p?’ fent), a, and sb. Forms : 4-6 
paoy-, 4-7 paoi-, d- patient, (6 paty-) [a. OF. 
paaent, passtent (i 3 '-i 4 th c ), later patient, ad, L. 
paiient-em, pr pple. of pedt to suffer,] 

A adj, 

1, Bearing or enduring (pain, affliction, trouble, 
or evil of any kind) with composure, without dis- 
content or complaint , having the quality or capacity 
of so bearing ; exercising or possessing patience. 

01320-40 [implied in Patiently] 0x370 Hymns Virgin 
106 In peyne be meke and pacient 1382 WvcLir Rom xii, 
laloyingein hope, pacient in tnbulacioun 01450 tr. Be 
Iimtaiione i. xvi x8 Studie to he pacient in suffnng. 1596 
Shaks Merch V i, lit no Many a time, you haue rated 
me. .Still haue I borne it with a patient shrug 1643 Milton 
Divorce i. vui. Wks. (1851) 39 Job the patientest of men. 
1784 CowPER Task IV. 407 , 1 praise TOU much, ye meek and 
patient pair, For ye are worthy 1842 Tennyson St, Swt* 
Styl 15 Patient on this tall pillar 1 have borne Rain, wind, 
frost, heat, hail, damp, and *;leet, and snow. 

b, Longsnffenng, foi bearing; with to, tenvards, 
lenient towards, beanng with (others, their infir- 
mities, etc.). 

1377 Langl P PI, B. xv 195 Paciente of tonge, And 
boxorae as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes. 138a 
Wyclif I Thess v, 14 Resceyue je syke men, be je pacient 
to alle men. 1598 B Jonsow Ev, Man tn Hum m. iv, 
You'ld mad the patient st body in the world, to heare you 
talke so, without any sense or reason x6o6 Chapman 
Genilem Usher Plays 1873 I. 325 Thou weariest not thy 
husbands patient eares 1797 Mrs RADCLiFpr Italian 1, 
Ellena was the sole support of her aunt’s declining years : 
patient to her infirmities, 1852 Bright Hymn, * Ana now, 

0 Father', Most patient Saviour, who dost love us still, 

c Calmly expectant, not hasty or impetuous, 
quietly awaiting the course or issue of events, etc 
1382 Wycuf Eccl, vii 8 Betere is a paaent man than 
the enhauncendc hym'ielf. 1526 Ptlgr, Perf (W de W. 
1531) 4z b. Better it is to haue a pacyent soiile, than to do 
myracles a 1550 in Bunbafs Poems T S) 312 Gif 3e 
wald lufe and luvit be, In mynd keip weill thir thingis tbre, 

, Be secreiti trew, and pacient X5g8 Chatman Blind 
Beggar Plays 1873 I 33 Be patient my wench and He tell 
thee. 1791 Mrs Radcliffe Rom Forest 1, Ihe ruffian., 
bid him be patient awhile. x866 Ruskin Eth Bust iv. 61, 

1 know twenty persevering girls for one patient one, but it 
is only that twenty-first who can do her work, out and out, 
or enjoy it 1883 R. M Benson Spir Read, Advent its 
W e must form a habit of patient expectation. 

d Continumg or able to continue a course of 
action without being daunted by difflculucs or hin- 
drances, persistent, constant, diligent, imweaiied 
1500 Spenser F,Q 1 viii. 45 Take to you wonted strengtli, 
And maister these mishaps with patient might. i6xx Bible 
Rom, 11 7 Who by patient continuance in well doing seeke 
for glory, and honour, and immortalitie, 21x727 Newton 
n.), Whatever I have done is due to patient thought, 1764 
Goldsm. Troco, 283 Methmks her [Holland’s] patient sons 
before me stand x886 Shorthousb iS'2;' Pei aval 11. 55 So 
many years of patient labour. 
e,jig of things. 

1820 Kcats Hyperion i 353 And still they were the same 
bright, patient stars. Ibid in 08 Ibe most patient biilliance 
of the moon I 0ii86x Mrs Browning Little Mattie lu, 
Smooth Down her patient locks 
2 With of. Enduring or able to endure (evil, 
suffering, etc.) , enduranl of. (Cf. impatient of,) 
c 1440 Promp, Parv 376/1 Pacyent of sufferynge. 1600 
J. PoRY tr, Leo's Africa ix, 338 Neither are they so patient 
of hunger as of thirst. 0x6xx Chatman Iliad x 145 Old 
man, that never tak'st repose, Thou art too patient of our 
toil, 05x706 Evelyn Kal Hort, (1729) 227 Plants least 
patient of Cold 174a Young Nt, Th iv. 3 Thine Ear is 
patient of a senous Song. 1780 Cowpcr Table Talk 224 
Patient of constitutional control, He bears it with meek 
manliness of soul X826-M Wordsw. To May x, Streams 
that Apnl could not check Are patient of thy rules, 
b. Of words, wntmgs, etc, : Capable of bearing 
or admitting of (a particular interpretation), 

X638 Chillingw Relrg Prot i Pref to E Knott § ao 
That their xxxix Articles are patient, nay ambitious of some 
sence wherein theymayseem Catholique. xfixx Jbr. Taylor 
Serin for Year n xxui 297 A way open for them to despise 
the law which was made patient of such a weak evasion. 
1879 Ld Coleridge in Ltm Rep Com Pleas Div IV 304 
His language is at least patient of such an interpretation 
x^ Illingworth Personaltiy Hian, 4 r Biv, vix (1895) 169 
The picture is patient of various interpretations 

3. Undergoing the action of another; passive. 
(Correlative to agent,) rare 
0161X Chapman Jhad To Rdr, (1865) 78 [Translators] 
^ply Their pains and cunnings word for word to render 
j^eir patient authors. 0 1645 Howell Lett, (1650) 1. 293 
This motion betwixt the agent spirit, and patient matter, 
produceth an actual heat, 

D sb, 

1. A sufferer; one who suffers patiently. Now rare, 
x3jM Langl P PI C, xrv 99 So hat poure pacient is 
palest hf of alle, And alle partite preestes to pouexto 
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sholde drawe. xsgg Mfirr Mag^ Dh Clarince xxi. The 
pacientes gnef and. Scholers payne x6ai La.dy RL W roth 
Urania 547 No payne was in her that hee was not a patient 
of 1654 Gayton Pleoi NoUi u xa.11 27S Nor would the 
Jewes, who did all in disgrace of the blessed Patient 1712 
Addisom Sj>eci No 486 r 2 Let them not pretend to be tree 
. and laugh at us poor mauled Patients 179S Southey 
Vis, Maid Orleans 11 avj A scofBng fiend, . MockM at his 
patients, and did often strew Ashes upon them, and then 
md them say Their prayers aloud 
•f* b. One who suffers from bodily disease ; 
a sick person. Ohs (exc. as involved in 2). 

1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i. Whan the pacyent or 
seke man sawe her, 1530 Paisgr. ^0/2 Pacyent a sicke 
body, 1631 Jorden Nat Bathes xvi. (1669) 150 

niose patients which think to cure themselves, arc often- 
times dangeiously deceived^ 

2 . One who is under medical treatment for the 
cure of some disease or wound, one of the sick 
persona whom a medical man attends ,* an inmate 
of an infirmary or hospital 
<;x374 CiiAUCrR Troylus i 1034 as an csy 

pacient, i>e lore Abit of hwn ]>at gob aboute his cure. 
CX 3 W — Melib T'46 To vs Surgiens aperteneth . to cure 
pacientz that we do no damage- 1477 Eari. Rivers (Caxton) 
Dtcfes 39 The physicien Is not suie, for amongis his 
pacientis he may take sekenesse X547 Booruis Biev 
Healik Pref 3 b, Chierurgions ought not to he boystiouse 
about his pacientes, but lovyngly to comfoite theyro. 1613 
Shaks. Hen VIII, nr u 41 He biings his Physicke Aftei 
his Patients death. 1799 Med frnL II 34s As house- 
surgeon, be must have attended the patient. 1879 Casscirs 
Techiu Educ, IV 96/1 He endeavouied . to practise 
medicine, but could nowhere find patients. 

fS. A pel son subjected to the supervision, caie, 
treatment, or correction of some one Ohs. (exc. as 
tiamf, fiom 2) 

1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) VII 341 Scharpecoirecdonand 
hasty movetlie the paciente raber to vice ben to vertu. 1326 
Skelton Magnyf 2415 is your pacyent any thynge 

amendyd? Good Ye, syr, Im is soryfor that he hath ofTendyd 
1637 Penit Conf ix. 287 The Priests may rather justly 
complaine of the scaicity of iheu Patients. 

4 . A person or thing that undergoes some action, 
or to whom or which something is done, Hhat 
which receives impressions from external agents * 
( J.), as correlative to agents and distinguished from 
imtnmmi\ aiecipient. 

X380 Lyly Evphues (Arb ) 404 The eye of the man is the 
arrow, the bewtie of the woman the white, which shooteth 
not, hut receiueth, being the patient, not the agent. 1620 
T Grangcr Div Lcgike 72 Ihe mutuoll touching of the 
agent, and patient, id est^ of the fiie heating, and thing 
heated by iL 1723 Watts Logic l 11 § 4 When a smith with 
a hammer stiikes a piece of uon . , the non is the patient, or 
the subject of passion, in a philosophical sense 1XX79X 
Wrsicv Serrn Kvii, i 4 Wks i8ri IX 224 He that is not 
free is not an Agent, hut a Patient, 1870 Swinburne Ess, 
^ Sind, (1875) 54 To you he [Shakespeare] leaves it. to love 
or hate, applaud or condemn, the agents and the patients of 
his mundane scheme 

t Pa tient, v, Ohs, [f Patient a, , cf. E, 
patienler intt, (i6th c. ui Littrd) ] 

1 . (rans. To make patient , esp. refi, to calm or 
quiet oneself, be patient, 

' 1331 Robinson tr. Mare’s Utqp i (1895) 76 'Patient lour- 
seir, good maister Fieare' (quod he), ‘and be not angry*. 
1388 Shaks. Tti A 1. 1 121 Patient youi selfe, Madam, and 
paidon me, 16x9 W Sclater Exp 1 Thess (1630) 183 It 
should patient vs a while. 1647 Trapp Comm, 2 Thess i. 4 
Eaith patienteth the heart. 

2 . %ntr To be patient, lo show patience. 

x56x Norton St Sackv Gorhodue iv 11- F iij b, Pacient your 
grace, perhappes he liueth yet. Immort Souls 

(1645) X2B An overflowing 1 award for thy enduring and 
palienting in this thy darksome piison, 

iPatientleBS (p^ijentles), a [f. Patient sh. 
+ -LESS.] Having no patients, without palicnls 
1825 New Monthly Mag XIII 310 Any young aspiring 
surgeon, or patientless physician 1830 B. Taylor Eldorado 
xxiv. (1862) 257 Patientless physicians, .and half starved 
editors. 

Patiently (pe'^Jenlli), adv, [f. Patient a, + 
-Lv^] la a patient manner, with patience. (See 
the adj ) 

c 1320 Cast, LoveTi^-j He suffred hit allepacyently. C1340 
llmifou: Prose Ur 38 IIowoureLordesuircidevspacyently 
in dure syne and tube na vengeance of va 1382 Wyclif 
Acts xwi 3 Pol which thing, I biseche, hcereme pnciently 
1481 Caxton R(ynard-x\ (Arb) 25, 1 can not bettre it, I shal 
take it paciently 1548 Udall, etc. Eiasnu Par, Matt 
(1331) 74 'Ibe other besought his lord , saying; dcale 
paciently with me i6ix Shaks Cymh, 111. v. 118 Since 
patientlyand constantly thou hast stucke to the bate Foi- 
tune of that Pegger Posthumus i68a Norris Hterccles^ 
Gold, Verses 20 Pear patiently what 111 by Heaven is sent. 
1781 Gibbon Decl, ^ P. xlii. (1860) II. 580 He patiently 
endured the hardships of a sav^e life. X874 Grej n Shtori 
Hisi ill, § 7 X49 He listens patiently to the advice of his 
friends 

b. Hyphened lo adj. (befoie its sb.) 

X892 Pater IFks (igoi) VIII 209 Wave upon wave, of 
patiently wrought stone, 1900 Daily News 21 May 3/3 Thfe 
st^ of the patiently-pursued policy, 

fa'tientness. Now rare, [f. as prec. 4 - -NESS ] 
The quality of bemg patient ; patience. 

CX47Q G, Ashby Aciwe Policy 326 Do it with pite & 
pacientnesse, V/ith no vengeance 1^7 Golding De Mornay 
xxviii. ^2 Who hath not cause here to honour the patieut- 
nes of God? 1609 Tourneur Fun, Poem on SirF* Vere 
301 Hee., with a most un-weaii'd patieulness Would labour 
to , impresse His demontitrations 1892 Lo Lytton King 
Poppy viu 279 Suffer it vrith queenly patientness. 


t Pa’tieHtry. Obs rare, [f Patient sh, + -rt* 
cf. tenantry ] The body of patients or persons 
under medical treatment 

1631 T Powell Torn Ad Ttades (187^) 161 To see how 
pretily these young gamesters, Male and Female, lay about 
them, and engrosse the greater part of Patientne in all 
places wheresoeuer 

»bPatif, -yf(©, a, Ohs, fap'e'“\ Of uncertam 
origin and sense ; possibly a sciibal enor , peih,, 
in cress fattf^ * (cross) of (Christ's) suffering or 
passion 

c 1470 Harding Citron civ. ix, For there he [Egbert] had 
the felde and victorjc, . By vertiie of the crosse patyfe 
\jirr patife, patyff, MS Harl 661 patife and] piecyous, 
For wmche alwaye [after] in hys banner, Of aziier whole 
the crosse of golde he bear in mynde of Chiistes lore, His 
crosse, his death, and his holy passyon 

Patm, obs. foim of Paten, Patten. 

Patina (pmlma) [In sense i, a. L. fatina^ 
•ena, a broad shallow dish or pan, in med.L. the 
plate used in the Euchaiist, In sense a, ad. F. 
patme (i8th c ), of uncertain origin, butpiob. from 
the L, word.] 

fl. a Archil, The ancient Roman vessel so 
called (see above), b. Reel = Paten i. 

1837 Birch Anc Pottery (1858) II, 317 Th&paitna was flat, 
and held soup , and was the geneiic name for a dish. x86B 
Milman St PaiiVs 85 The patina and chalice were taken 
from his hands. 

2 . A film or incrustation piodnced by oxidation 
on the surface of old bronze, usually of a green 
colour and esteemed as an ornament. Plence 
extended to a similar alteration of the surface of 
marble, flint, or other substances 
X74S H Walpole Let to H S Coimcy 6 Oct., Squibs 
bionzed over with a patina of gunpcnvdei 1797 Monthly 
Mag in S09 The vase is of bronze, coveied by 
of very fine green 1876 Matiiuws Coinage Intiod 5 The 
thin green coating called the paima^ which occurs on 
coins which have been long hunecl 1892 Pater Wks (1901) 
VIII. 227 The oid black front, with its inestimable paitna 
of ancient smoke and weather and natmal decay 
Hence Pa'tmated, Pa*tinous adjs , covered with 
a patina (sense 2) ; ]Patina tion, formation of or 
incrustment with a patina 
1848 Dii Qsimcvs Sortilege ^ Astral Wks. 1862 VIII, 274 
Pather more palinous, if numismatists will lend me timt 
woid x88o U lines 29 Nov 10 The lillle bronze head of 
Zeus finely pat mated 1888 J. D Builer in JV (2 7th 
Ser, V 364 A virtmsOt valuing a com at ten limes its 
intilnsic worth for time-blackened patination. 1898 NaU 
Science Feb. xod The origin of the patination of flints has 
been frequently discussed, 

11 Patme (palfn) \Y.fatine'] = prec 2. 

1883 G. H Bougiiton in IlarheVs Mc^ Feb 388/2 Like 
an old bronze with a most valuable ' paiine ' on the surface. 
Patine, var. of Paten; obs. form of Patten 
Patmed, ppl,a, rare'-K [f patm, var of 
Paten, after the Shaks. passage m sense 3.] Set 
like inlaid ‘ patens ’. 

1894 Persian Pici 89 Night, revealing the gieat depths of 
heaven and the patmed stars 
II Patio (pa tiio), [Sp , =! court of a house.] 

1 . An inner couit, open lo Uie sky, in a Spanish 
or Spanish- Amei lean house. 

X828 W. Irving in Life ^ Lett (1864) II. 287 The patios 

f ilauted with oiange and citron tiees and refreshed by 
buntains. 1887 J BMX.Nai m 5 " The building 

included thiee small couits, or patios X893 Outing (US) 
XXVII 38/2 The topical Mexican bouse is built in the 
form of a hollow square .In the unroofed quadi angle, or 
patio, as it is called, IS spent the gi eater poition of what open 
air life the women .enjoy 1900 St BKsme Mod, Spam 
Ciowdmg lound the door each morning 

2 , Mining, (See quot 1881 ) 

1877 Raymond S tatist, M ines ^ Mmtng%L’i Amalgamating- 
ore, which has been worked Iw the old Mexican process on 
the patio x88i — Mining Gloss , Patio, the yard where 
the 01 es are cleaned and assoited, also, the amalgamation 
floor, 01 the Spanish piocess itself of amalgamating silver 
ores on an open flooi. i88a Rep to Ho Repr Prec Met 
U S $88 Our Spanish Amei ican neighbors, by the patio pi o« 
duced a veiy slow and incomplete contact. 

tPa*tis, ipatise, jAi Ohs, In 5-6 patia, 
patyse, [a OY patiZris,\nitxpacU 5 i^'L,pactJHum, 
•’fctu 7 n, 8 h, use agreed upon, stipulated, 

f, pactum Pact.] Terms (of peace) ; a bargain or 
treaty; tribute. 

€ 1300 Melusine 301 The patiz or tiybut, that thou takest 
thrugh thy giete piyde, of my lord, my fadeis peple. Ibid 
324 To tieate with hym for som patyse or for som peas. 

+ !Patlse*J^^ Ohs, A kind of red pigment, see 
qiiots. Also patise~red 

XS98 Florio, Saudice, patiseied or arsemkc, a kinde of 
stone, or colour made of ceruse and red okre bui ned togetlier 
1603 I, H. Mirr Worldly Fame in Harl, Misc (1811) VUI, 
42 Xbe patise, and arsemck red, must be ground for coloun> 
1622 Pcaciiam Compl Gent, (i66i) 156 Patise, or a kinde of 
led or Arsemck colour 

tFatise^ patish, v, Ohs, Also 5-6 -yse, 6 
-es, -yshe, patfciab. [a, OF. type *paliser, in 
mod.F. pactiser to make a pact, f. pactis Patis 
sh ^ or pacle Pact. Cf. It, patteggiare, iggiare^ 
to covenant, bargain, f, potto pactum ] 

1 . intr To a covenant or agreement, make 
terms, treat, bargain, covenant, agree 
X473 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb) 73 Many of theym duelling upon 


' the marches patised to youre adverse partie also to dwelle 
in rest 1530 Palsgr. 655/1* I patyse, as one frontyer towtie 
dothe with an other m tyme of warre to save them bothe 
harmlesse 1348 Udall Erasm Par Pref 5 She would 
readely patyshe and couenant with God 1570 Levins Mauip 
144/33 lo Pattisb, pansci. Hud, 148/21 To P&tisie,pactsci, 
conspirare, » 

b. Irons, To covenant 01 stipulate for. 

*342 Udall Erasw, Apopk, 263 upon the bryngyng of 
the money whiche the pirates patyshed for his launsome. 

2 trans To exact tiibute Irom, to tax 
e 1300 Melusine 304 This fals traytour goaunt shal neuer 
more patyse you, Foi he as now hath neythcr lust nor 
talent to aslce ony tubut of you 
Hence tPa*tisiiigr (patesing) vblsb,^ making 
of terms, bai gaining, treating, tFatisexnent, a 
puvate or underhand pact. 

1339 tSV. Papers Hen VIII, 11 . 150 Imposicions, . . that 
at an entre or exployte shalbe imponed or had, by way of 
patysment or agrement, upon thenemyse 1530 Palsgr 
252/2 Patisyng a tieatie of peace, as fiontier townes lake one 
of another, patisaige, 1560 Adp Parker Corr (Paikei 
Soc) X24 lo hurt the state of oui cbuiches by exercising 
any extraordinary patesing for packing and purchasing, 

tPa'tisBer, pa*stisar. iyc. Obs, Also (5 
patesar, patticeor, pottisear. [a. F. pdiissicr, in 
OF. pasiieies , pastisser, « It. pasHcciaro, pastic^ 
aerei^L, type *pastmdrius (in med 'L, pashcerius), 
f med L. pastJemm pasty, f. pasta Paste,] A 
seller of pastry, a pastry-cook, 

1367 in Chalmeis Mary Q, Scots (1818) L 177 Ane Pastisar, 
callit Patrick Rannald c x$js Balfour’s Fracticks (1754) 
72 It is not leasiim to any Flcshour to be ane Patticear 
Ibid 585 Ony Cuikis or Pottisearis, quha bakis pyis. 1588 
Exch, Rolls Scotl XXI 368 Jhon Rannald, aid to the 
baxter and patesar. 

|{ Patisserie (pat» 8$n), Also 8 patisoery. 
[F pdtissene, f. as prec + -ery.] Articles 
of food made by a pastry-cook ; pastry. 

[1768 Sterne Sent Journ,^ Le Vatissier, He had a little 
wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the patisserie,] 1784 
in Wauendei Marchmont (1894) 160 [She] became the best 
Confectioner and Pastrycook, by making patisceiy for him 
which he liked 2828 Harrouian 44 (Stanf ) The young 
gouimands appeared to be luxuriating m a vision of 
‘patisserie’. 1899 Mallock Individualist xix. 187 Confld- 
ing to Lady Cornelia that ‘she never touched patisserie ’ j 
Pa’tlaxider. slang, [f, Pathnd, slang for 
Ireland, f. Pat sh 2] An Irishman 
1820 Sporting Mag VI 271 The game of the Patlandcr 
claimed the praise of all present 1834 M. Scott Crum 
‘ Midge’ \, (1836) 4 There s^keyour motnerryovi PaLlander, 
you— there shone out Kilkenny. 2878 N, Auter, Rev 
CXXVL 259 Ibcir success against brother Fatlanders 
seemed doubly welcome 

tPatlet. Obs, Also 5 patelet, 6 patlett, -led, 
Sc paitlet(t, -lat, 8 -liob [app. a. , pdteletU 
‘band of stuff’ (Godef), ^^teleite de la Ustieie 
‘the liead-dag, the broad peece of leather that 
runnes oucr-ciosse, or through, the top of a head- 
stall’ (Cotgr.); dim. of/a^/epaw, flap. The sense- 
history IS obscure ] An article of attire ; the same 
as Pabtlet 'h (of which it was the original form). 

<1x300 Henryson Carmenigude Ladeis 27 Hir patelet of 
glide pansing, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 64 Sic skaith 
and scoine, so mony paitlattis woine Within this land was 
nevir hard nor sene 1322 Uest Ehor, (Surtees) V. 153 
A patictt of velvctt Ibid 154 My velvclt jacket, to make 
hischildcr natletCcs and cuy/Tes. 1326 Skelton Mai,uif 
2100 , 1 plucked hei by the pallet. 1^5 Buigh Rec, Edin, 
(Rec Soc ) IV. 445 Cumand to ony nichtbouris hows&is to 
offer to thair seruands any clayth, paytlets, slevis, gownis. 
17W Har'st Righcxxvu (1801)28 They sair bemane some 
paitUch gown 

Patly (psetli), adv, [f. Pat a, + -ly®.] =? 
Pat adv, 

1632 T Hayward tr. Biondts Et omena 133 This busmesse, 
so patly proposed avji^ Ellwood Autobtog (1765) 3x7 
Herein Demetrius and they most patly agree 1869 Black- 
more Lonta D, xxvi, The mere idea, which lie talked 
about as patly as if it were a settled thing. 

Patness (pre incs). [f Pat a, + -ness ] The 
quality or condition of being pat or to the point ; 
suitability to a purpose or occasion ; aptness 

1633 Wateeholsb Apot Learn, iifi Till the patnesse 

of the Conviction assured them [etc,]. 1710 Life Bp, 

Stillingfleet 86 A closeness of reference, and patness of 
similitudes. z888 Clark Russell Death Ship 1 . 345, 
I could not but admire the patness of the mechanism to the 
condition of the sliip. 

II Patois (patwa). [F.; 'ongin unknown* 
(Hatz.-Darm,), see conjectures in Dtez andLittrd.] 
Properly, a dialect (esp. in France or French 
Switzerland) spoken by the common people in 
a particular district, and diffenng matenally from 
the literaiy language. In England, someUmes used 
toosety as a contemptuous designation for a pro- 
vincial dialect or form of speech. 

French scholars distinguish dialects as the particular forms 
presented by a language in different regions, so long n*> there 
does not exist a common written language When a com- 
mon language has become established as the medium of 
general literature, the dialects lose their literary standing 
and become patois, 

1643 SirT, Browne Reltg Med, ir. 1 8 The f argon and 
^teis of severall Provinces. Mrs. Piozzi yaum 
Fra^e, etc. I 3x4 At Venice, the sweetness of the patois is 
p^tible. xQsa tr. Stsmon^s Hal, Rep, iiL 65 The 
ItaUan language, spoken at his court, first rose above the 
patou m common use throughout Italy. zSsz Mayns IU16 
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Scalp Hunt, xx. 142 Their language was a Spanish patois, 
1893 Sctous T>av, S, E, Afrt€a^ The Dutch patois spoken 
in bouth Afiica 
b. tram/, 

1790 Burkd Fr- Rev Wks V 197 Their language is m 
the paiois of fraud 1880 Sia9idard 10 Dec,, A fashion of 
introducing childien m novels who talk an impossible 
gibbeiish utterly unlike real baby^fl^<JM 

o attnb or as a(^ Of, perlaimng to, or of the 
nature of a patois or illiterate dialect. 

1789 Charlotte Smith Etliehnde (1814) III, 138 * Alas ’ 
cued she, in a patofts dialect, between French and Spanish 
1799 More Fern Educ, (ed 4) 1 . 103 To ascertain that 
she has nothing paiois in her dialect x8ci9'za Mar, Edge- 
WORTH Mine, de Fleniy x, She . remembered his patois 
accent aiBg^ Mrs, Dvan All In et Man's K (1899) go 
His poweis of conversation in patois Pushtoo 
Paton, oba Sc. form of Patteit, 

PatoXLCe (palp ns), Her [Of uncertain 
origin • app. first in Leigh, wrongly attributed to 
Ilaiding (who has crosse^ahfe ) , perb. a mistaken 
use of F. croix potencie , see Potenob.] In cross 
paionce^ a cross with its arms usually expanding 
in a curved form from the centre, having entS 
somewhat like those of the cross fleury 
1562 Leigh Annoi le 59 lie bereth Gcules, a crosse patonce 
[w edd 1568-97 i ed 1612 crois patee] Or Harding writeth, 
y* kynge Egberte bare this crosse m his left hand, in battayle, 
and in his banner like wibe Hud 63 b, Ciosses flouies, 
and Oosses Patonces [edd xsgt, isgji 16x2 Potonces] 1636 
Gnillvu's Heraldry ii vii, (ed 3) 92 The Field is lupiter, a 
crosse Patonce Sol 1658 I’hillips s v , A crosse Patonce^ 

1 e whose ends are both broad and as it were three wayes 
hooked *821 Scott Eemlw, xii, Whose [Abbot of Abing- 
don’s] ai ms I have seen over a stone chimney m the hall,— 
a Cl OSS patonce \pr. patonee, ed 1B93 patoncife] betwixt four 
martlets. x868<8a Cussans Her iv 62 The Gross Patonce 
resembles a Cross Fleurie with the extremities expanded. 
Patorne, obs foim of Patron, Pattern 
fPatoun. Obs, rare. [Origin and meaning un- 
certain. Possibly « F. p&ton lump or bolus of 
cloueh, pellet of paste to feed chickens, f . pdte paste. 

In die Hen Jonson passage some compare Petun, obs. name 
of tobacco Gifford suggests ‘moulding of the tobacco, which 
was then always cut small, into some fantastic or fashionable 
form for the pipe ' The word in quot 1495 may be different ] 
[*495 Abeideen Regr (1844) I 57 Thaie salbe gevin to our 
soueiane In xxui in wyne, xix of patoune uii Iib lor , xii 
lib skorcheatis, xxxvi j ] X599 B Jonson Man out of 
Huuu IV IV, His viUainous Ganymede and he have been 
dioning a tobacco pipe theie ever since yesterday noon . 
They have h tied a chamber and all, puvate, to practise in, 
foi the making of the patoun,.,and a number of other 
mysteries not yet extant. 

+ Pa*trate, a, Obs, rare. [ad. L. patrdt-us^ 
pa. pple (m active sense) of patrdre to effect, 
conclude.] In father-pairate, Ir. Ij. pater pairdtusy 
* the felial piiest who ratified a treaty with leligious 
rites ’ fLewis & Short) 

*S33 Bcllenden /.tvy i. ix (STS) SS The fader patrat 
wn.^ oidanit to stienth 8c, corroboiat bandis and contractis 
witli mnisl solempne faith, 

fPatration. Obs.rare^° [ 3 .d.L,patrdtidn-em, 
n, of action itoxa. patrdre to accomplish, effect ] 

*656 I^LOMMiTGlossosr.yPairation {palraito)^ the finishing 
and pel feeling a thing ; a doing or making thing 
Patre, Patrel, Patremoyne, Patnak, obs 
ff. Patter, Pbitrel, Patrimony, Patriarch, 
Patrial (p?i trial), a. (sb,) rare [f L, type 
^patndHSy m obs.F.^flfm/, hI (idthc. in Godef.), 
Xi. patriale, f. L pairm fatherland.] 

1 Of or belonging to one’s native country. 
x6zg Maxwell tr. Ilerodian (1635) 296 The Image of his 
patii ill god, whose Priest he was 1755 J, Siiebbeare Lydia 
(17^) II 332 Honour, the contempt of riches, and patnal 
love, were strenuously inculcated x8o6 W Taylor in Ann. 
Rev, I V- 237 Bequeathing the language and customs of their 
patiuil mountains to another transatlantic country. 

2 . G^am, Applied to a word denoting a native 
or iiiliabilant of the country or place fiom the 
name of which it is derived ; also to a suffix forming 
such words. Also as sh A word of this class. 

1854 Andrews 8c Stoddard Cram, Lai, Lang § loo A 
paiiial or gentile noun is dciived from the name of a 
countiy, and denotes an inhabitant of that country Most 
patiials aie properly adjectives, 1 elating to a noun under- 
stood 1870 March Comp, Gram. Ags Lang. (1883) 125 
Patnal isc connotes ongin from a place or stock : Lunden~ 
tsCy Londomsh ; Enghuc^ English 

Patriarcih (p^'tnaik), sb. Also 3-4 -arc, 3-7 
-ark, (4 -ak, -eke), 4”^ -arolie, 4-7 -arke, 
-aTofc(e; 4-6 patry-. [ME. a. OE, patnanhe 
( I ith c. m LiltrO, ad. Upatriarcha (Teitull.), ad. 
Gr. irarpi&pxvs chief or head of a family, f. Ttarpid 
family, clan + -apXV^ comb, * ruler *.] 

1 . The father and ruler of a family or tnbe ; spec 
(pi) in N.T,, and uses thence derived, the twelve 
sons of Jacob, from whom the tribes of Israel were 
descended ; also, the fathers of the race, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and theirforefiithers. Antediltuvtan 


lamiiy or oivisiwu u* a wauo v* — ~ 

laj cf. I Chron. ix. 9 apxovras vaTpiwv, v r. irarpiapxai), 


Testaments a wwi.rw * , - - 

St. Stephen in Acts vii. 9, to the twelve sons of Jacob; in 

VOL. VII. 


CX17S Lamb.Hom 8i pes patriarches,alse abel and noe and 
abraham Ilnd, 153 He sende his patiiarken & propheten 
far to hodien his tokume, cxzoo Orwin 7680, & Asaer wass, 
jjatt Witt tu wel, An off j>e Patriarrkess, c xago Becket 230X 
in 3 * Eiig Leg I 172 Of Aungles and of patriarks [v n 
^rcs] and of apostles al so ax-gio Cursor M 9047 (Cott.) 
Pe patnarches [v ^ oatriarkes, -is] |>ai com wit-al Be-for 
pair fete he let him fal. 1382 Wyclif Acts u 29 To seye 
to 5ott of the patriark Dauith Ibid vii, 9, 10 Ysaac 
gendnde lacob, and lacob the twelue patnaikis And the 


of fouie, bat bep patnarkes pat bee)> i-buried J?ere, pat beb 
Adam, Abraham, Ysaac, and lacob. a 1529 Skelton /VL 
Sparmue 256 Noe the patryarke, That made that great arke 
Milton P L.vx. 376 So spake the Patriatch of Man- 
kiiide, but Eve though last, repJi’d. 1727 De Foe Sysi, 
Magic 1 1 (1840) 8 Such a degree as was orduiaiy to the 
patriarchs of the antediluvian age 1852 Longf few 
Cernetejy at Newport 50 In the background figmes vague 
and vast Of patriarchs and of piophets rose subl^e 
b By extension, One occupying a similar posi- 
tion m the history of any race 
175^ Morse Amer. Geog I 78 That God created other 
men to be the patriarchs of the Europeans, Africans, and 
Americans. 

2 , In later Jewish history, applied (as repr Heb 
ndst prince, chief) to the Chief or President 
of the Sanhednm in Palestine, established under 
Synan rule c 180 B. 0., and ending with the death 
of the last of the Gamaliels A.D. 429. Sometimes 
incorrectly applied to the Exilarch or Head of the 
Jewish college in Babylon. 

Both the Patriarch or Prince in Palestine and the Head 
of the college in Babylon had to be of Davidic descent, 
(H Gollancz) 

*79S Fncycl Brit, (ed 3) XIV. 37/1 Jewish Patriarch, a 
dignity [The article is erroneous ] 1880 SimtRs Diet. 
Chr. Anttq IL 1573/2, 1885 Encycl Bnt. (ed. 9) XVIII 
410/2 The head of the synagogue at Babylon appears also to 
have been known as patriaich until 1038. 

3 Eccl a. In reference to the primitive Church, 
before the rupture of East and West; In earliest 
use, a rhetorical orhonoiific designation of bishops 
generally, which became at length the official 
title of the bishops of the great sees of Antioch, 
Alexondna, and Home, also (from the 4th c ) of 
Constantinople, and (from 5th c ) of Jerusalem, b. 
Hence, in the Orthodox Eastern Ch,, The title of 
the hishops of the four patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople being the Head of 
the Church or (Ecumemcal Fatnarck. Also the 
title of the heads of the other Eastern Churches, as 
the Abyssinian, Armenian, Jacobite, and Coptic, 

o. In the R. C,ChyA. bishop second only to the 
Pope in ejnscopal, and to the Pope and CarcLinals 
in hierarchical rank, and next above primates and 
metropolitans. The title of the Latin bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem ; also, of those of the three minor patriarchates, 
the Indies, Lisbon, and Venice. 

For vaiious other ancient or medireval uses of the term 
(in its Greek or Latin form, whence occa<nonal]y in historical 
use m Eng ) see Did. Chr. Anitg, II s,v, ‘It was some- 
times given to any metropolitan who had other metropo- 
litans under him' (cf, b below) ‘It was adopted as the 
designation of their chief bishop by the Vandals’; also 
under the Lombard kings of Italy as the title of the bishop 
of Aquileia, whose patriarchate was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Grado, and is now represented by that of Venice 
1297 R, Gloxjc, Chron, (Rolls) 9869 pe king of lerusalem 
sir guy was per inome, & be patriarc aslawe, & pe cristine 
ouercome c 2300 Haveloa 428 Haue he pe malisun to-day 
Of alle pat cure speken may I Of patnark and of pope I 
^1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. Bulks of popes and of 
Caidynales Of Patriarkes & hishoppes I shewe. cr4oo 
Maundev, (1839) 111 18 Heie Patriark hath as meebe power 
ouer the See, as the Pope hath on this Syde the See. c 1449 
Pecock Repr, (Rolls) II. 416 Aboue alle patriarkis is oon 
pope for to reule and amende thegouernauncis of patriarkis. 
15x7 Torkington Pilgr (1884) 12 The Duke with all the 
Senyorye rowed in to the see, with the assistens of ther 
Patriarche, And ther Spoused the see with a ryng 1547 
Boorde Introd, Knowl. i (1870) 119 Ibere was a patriarke 
of lerusalem, ther is a patryarke at Constantinople, & there 
IS a patryarke at Venis. 1698 A Brand Emb Muscovy to 
China s Russia has its own Patiiarch, who exercises the 
same Authority ,, as the Pope does in Roman Catholick 
Countries. 1710 Whitworth Acc Russia (1758) 47 The 
present Czar, on the death of the late Patiiarch, sequesteied 
the office 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr tr Rankds Hist. Sienna 36 
These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election 
of another Servian Patriarch xSgo Neale East, Ch 1 
126 In correctness of speech, we are assured by Theodore 
' “ .txiarch of Antioch IS the only Prelate who 


Balsamon, the Pat 

has a claim to that title the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Pope, of Con- 
stantinople zxidUr\iBsiloTa,Arcldish0p. t86s Catholic Put 
(ed 3) S.V ,The Sixth Cknon of the first Nicene Council recog- 
nises an ancient, customary, and lemtim^ authority in the 
Bishops of the three sees of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch 
(named in this order) over their respective provinces ^ The 
title of ‘Patriarch’, however, is not given; the thing is 
recognised, but not the word. The title came into use in 
the fifth century. IMd, Since Ae.. Greek schism. &c. 
severed all these four sees from Catholic unity, the Popes 
havecontmued to nominate bishops to the lost Patriarchates; 


but these bishops have resided at Rome, except lately m 
the case of Jerusalem, the Patiiarch of which commenced 
to reside at his see m 1847 Besides the Latin Patriarch of 
Antioch, the Holy See admits a Maionite, a Melchite, and a 
Syrian Patriarch of the same see, a Patriarch of Cihcia of the 
Armenian, and a Patriaich of Babylon of the Chaldaic, iite. 

b tramf Applied unofficially to the chief 
dignitaries of other Chuiches, +foiinerly also to 
the heads of other religious systems {obs ), 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 The patryarkes & 
irelates that were for that tyme cam and sa\d to hvm God 


1888 I s6 Dfihuent thame. to I^ne Knox, as to him, quha 
wes haldm in tha partis principal Patriark of the Calm niane 
Couit 1600 J PoRY tr Leo's Africa viii 301 A certame 
craftie Mahumetan patriarke matie the rude people beleeve, 
that [etc.] 1637 Heyun Brief Anew 64 The learntd workes 
of Dr Adrian Saravia against your Patriarke Theodore 
Beza. a 1670 Hacket Abp Wtlhams i, 187 The Lord 
Keeper’s Letter sent to that Woithy Patrnich of the North 
[Abp Toby Matthew] 1733 Neal Hist. Pimt. 11 156 He 
[Laud] was ambitious of being the Sovereign Patriarch of 
three Kingdoms. ^ 

4 One who is regarded as the father or founder 
of an order, institution, or tradition, or (by exten- 
sion) of a science, school of thought, or the like. 

1566 Pasqmne in Traunee 56 b, Among these Patnarches 
are accompted Saint Dominicke, who instituted the order 
of preaching. Why are they callM Patnarches ? Bycause 
they are the chiefe of the Fathers, that is to say of the 
Fneis who call themselues Fathers. 1622 W. M. {title) The 
Life of the Holy Patriarch S Ignatius of Loyola a 1680 
Butler (1759) 1 135 The lurk’s Patriarch Mahomet 
Was the fiist great Reformer. 1756-7 tr Hosier's Trav 
(1760)111. 2 St Benedict, the patriarch of the monks among 
the western Christians X758 H. Walpole Catal Rcy, 
Authors (1759) I 162 He was the Patiiarch of a race of 

f enuis and wit 1855 Kingsley Westw Hoi xxxJTor John 
[awkins. Admiral of the poit, is the Patriaich of Plymouth 
seamen, if Drake be their hero. 1866 Crumf Banhing viii 
158 The patriarch of political economy, Adam Smith i:87x 
R Ellis Catullus xxi. z Sire and pnnce-patriarch of hungi y 
starvelings. 

6 A venerable old man; esp the oldest man, 
the ^father’ of a village or neigliboiiihood ; the 
veteran or oldest livmg representative of a class, 
j)rofession, art, or the like. 

ciSz^ Hogg Tates 4 (1837) I 310 , 1 was rather viewed 

as then chief, next at least to the patriaich 1820 W Irving 
Sketch Bk , Rip Van Winkle, He was reverenced as one 
of the patriarchs of the village 1868 Freeman Norm 
Conq. II viiL 291 The patriarch of that great house was 
now a knight so poor that he craved leave of his lord to 
leave his seivice. 1888 Bryce Amer Commw I, m 28 
Mr George Bancroft, now the patiiarch of American 
literatuie, 

b. trawf. The head of a fiock or herd, of 
trees, etc , the oldest and greatest , gen. the most 
venerable object of a group 
1700 Palamon 4 Art iii 1038 The monarch oak, 

the patriarch of the trees 1810 Scott Lady of L m. viii, 
A goat, the patiiarch of the fiock. 1850 R G. Cumming 
Himter's Life S Afr (ed. 2) I 243, I shot the patriarch 
of the herd, which as usual brought up the rear 

0 , attrih, and Comb,, as patrzarck-a^, ’pupil, 
•ihronBy ‘Wtt; patriarch’s ago, the lifetime of 
a palnarch (sense i), a very long lime 
1693 Humours Town 107 Some old, nonsensical Transla- 
tions., which have serv’d a Patriarch’s Age to the Library 
of Moore fields. 2709 Pope Ess, Cnt 479 That golden age 
When Patnarch-wits surviv’d a thousand years. x868 
J H Newman Verses on Var, Occas 129 Till thou didst 
quit Thy patriarch-throne at length 18& R B. Anderson 
tr, Rydbergs Teut Mythol 95 Then the second mythic 
patnarch age begins. 

Hence Fa trlarch v. noncO’-wd, in to patriarch 
ity to play the patriarch ; Fa trlaxclied a.y having 
or containing a patnarch. 

1632 Lithgow Trav vi 237 Hebrons Patnaich'd Tomhe 
1639 Fuller Holy War it xliv. 103 Whilest Heradius did 
Patriarch it in jWusalem, one Haymericus had the same 
honour at Antioch 1766 Sterne Lett 25 May (177S) H 
x6o A delicious Chateau wheie I have been patriaiching 
It these seven days with her ladyship 

tPatriarchacy, Ohs rare'^\ [f. prec. + 
-AOY, after papacy. "I The see of a patriarch; a 
patnarchate. 

x68z H More Exp Bast vi Notes 222 ITium Papa! 
nm indigitate the Jpatriarchacy of Constantinople 
f atriarcbal (p^tna akal), a Also 6^7 -ohaU, 

7 -call, [ad late H patrtarchdUts (Alcimus 
c 500 ), f. patnarcha Patbiaboh ; see -al, Cf. F 
pairiarcal in Godef, Compl)^ 

1 . Of or belonging to a patriarch ; of 01 charac- 
teristic of the patnarcha or their times. 

1656 Blount (rloss^ , Patriarchal, of or belODging to a 
Patriaich. 1687 Norris Call, Misc,, To JDr Plot li, Who 
could to Patriarchal years live on 1699 Evelyn Acetana 
(1720) 160 Here might we attest the Patriarchal World 1727 
De Foe Hut. Appar, in (1840) 24 Some are of the opinion, 
by the sons of (5od, there is meant the patnaichal heads of 
families av^ Byrom Btstnieresied Love of God iv, This 
Love the patnarchal Bye, And that of Moses could descry. 
1884 J Hall Chr Home no Servants, indeed, do not now- 
stand to their masters as they did in patriarcbal times. 

2. Eccl. Of or belonging to a hierarchical patri- 
arch; ruled by a patriarch; of the natuie or rank 
of a patnarch. 

Patriarchal church, a title of the five great Roman basi- 
licas VIZ St. John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. Paul’s, St, Mary 
the greater, and St. Lawrence extra muros. 
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1570 Foxc A ^ M (ed 2) 11/2 The cause why the sea 
of Rome, emong all other patnaichall seas, is numbred 
for the fust sea by the auncient fathei s 1579 Fulkd Ccnfni, 

54s The Pope did erect patriarchal Seas at Aqai- 
leia, and at Senis, 1670 Lassels Taj/ liafy II 162 [St 
Lawience] is one of the live Patriarchal churches, and 
therefore is not titular of any Caidinal 1870-4 AnorHSON 
Missions Awgy Bd III in 42 Letters were addressed from 
Rome to the Patriarchal Vicar of Mount Lebanon. 

"b Her» Patriarchal cross, one with two trans- 
verse pieces, the upper being the shorter . an em- 
blem of the patnaichs of the Greek Church. 

x66a Gibbon htirod ad Laitn^ Blason 78 Cross Pairi^ 
archal As the Staves of the Popes are thiice crossed, so 
those of Patnarclte and Cardinals are but twice rMa 
CussANS IJer,Vf (ed. 3) 60 The Patiiarchal Cross is a Greek 
Cross, the upper limb of which is traversed by a shoiter. 

3 Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a patri- 
archy 

1828 Scott P M Perth xxvni. To testify their acceptance 
of the patriarchal chief who claimed their allegiance. 1844 
Emerson Amer Wks. (Bohn) II 29S Ihe patii- 

archal form of government readily becomes despotic 1883 
Maine Early Law vu 196 The Patmrchal theory of society 
IS the theory of its ongui in separate families, held together 
by the authonty and protection of the eldest valid male 
ascendant 1909 A. MacBazn m Skene's Highlanders Seat, 
402 The succesbion among the Scots was Patriarchal 

4 Resembling a patriarch, venerable, aged , like 
that of a palnarch. 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T (1851) II, 11 34 The Select- 
men of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people, x86a 
Burton Ek Hunier i. 43 The patnarchal head of an agree- 
able and elegant household x8g8 Voice (N Y.) ai Apr 3/2 
Abraham, is a splendid figure with bis long, white, patii- 
aichal beard 

b iransf Of an animal, tree, etc. . Oldest of 
a flock or gionp, aged, ancestral; of things 
generally. Ancient, piimitive. 

1837 Sir F Palcrave Merck, Fnar i (1844)15 To limp 
. . through primitive luts and patriarchal bndle-paths 1839 
Longp. Voices Ni Prel, m, Beneath some patriaichal tiee, 
1850 R G Zvii&msiQHwiUPsLifeS Afr (1902) 141/1 Along 
the spoor of the patnaichal old black buck 
Hence Patria rohally m a patriarchal way. 
183s FraseVs Mag XI. 482 Why might not [they] have 
continued to ilouush patriarchally in the woods of Virginia? 

Patria'rclialism. [See -ism.] A patnaichal 
system of society or government. 

X847 Barmby in Tati's Mag XIV 267 Small farms would 
also be a return to Patnarchalism 1854 FraseAs Mag, 
XLIX 649 A sort of midway state between the heaven- 
derived patnarchalism of Russian theory, and the anaichy 
of democracy, 1887 AiJmmwfi i Jan zj/z His own hypo- 
thesis as to the devolution of mother-nght into patnarchalism. 

Patriarcliate tnaik?t) [ad med L 
pairiarchdius, m F. patnarcat (^1500 in Hatz.- 
Darna.), It patrlarcato . see -atbI ] 

1 , The office, dignity, or juiisdiclion of an eccle- 
siasticrl patriarch. 

x6i7 Moryson lim i 76 After that the Patriarchate of 
Aguilegia m Histna, was by the Popes authority translated 
thither, 1640 R Baillic Canterh, Self-Comici, (1641) 41 
His ancient right to the patnarchat of the whole Isle of 
Britame *709 J Johnson VadeM,ii p Ixxxv, 

Tis the pi availing opinion that at the time of the Synod of 
Nice Patriarchates were not set up 1885 [see Patriarch 3]. 
189$ Daily News ii Feb 6/3 Mardin (the modem seat of 
the Syrian Patriarchate), 

b. The province or see of a patriarch. 

1640 R Bailut Self Convict 36 They will have 

us to believe that wt thin the bounds of his owne Patnarchat 
he [the pope] is a prince x68x Baxter Aftsw* Dodwell 140 
[He] forbad the Orthodox to Preach m his Patiiarcbate 
1S75 Mcbivalb Gen, Htsi Rome Ixxiv (1877) 610 The great 
Eastern patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem had all held themselves equal or supeiior to Rome 
c The residence of a patriarch; the adminis- 
trative office or official staff of a patnarch 
i860 All Year Round TIq 73. 537 Leaving the Armenian 
patriaichate, you perceive^ in a narrow lane to the light, 
the remnant of an old wall. 1897 Dmly News 13 July 5/4 
It appears the Patriarchate was unwilling to make any 
r^resentations to the Porte. 

2 The rank or authority of a patriarch of a tribe ; 
a patnarchal system , = Patriarchy 2. 

Jer Taylor Semt for Yearu xvii, 220 To have 
great families, that their own relations might swell up to a 
Patnarchat, and their children be enough to possesse all the 
regions that they saw 1727 Db Foe Sysi Magic t. iv. (1840) 
98 An ark for every family, or patiiarcbate, or tribe 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 87 Never two dwellings of mankind 
within sight of each other, only, at long distances, often 
sevei al miles asunder, these isolated plantation patriarchates 
X896 F B. Tevons Introd, Hist Relig, xiv 180 The patn. 
archate with monogamy prevailed. 

FatriaiTChdom (p^ tiiaikdom). rare, [See 
-DOM.] The state or office of patriarch; patri- 
archate, patriaichship. 

1573 R T Discourse ai The Pope in his supremacie, is 
Abell, . . m Patnarchdome Abraham 1641 Milton Reform 
I Wks (1851) 7 The Bishops fall to scrambling, catch who 
may, hee a Patriarch-dome, and another what comes next to 
hand 

Patriarcliesa (p^‘*tiiajkes). rare, [ad med.L. 
pairiarchissa (Du Cange), O'F.fainarchece, -esce, 
•>esse (Godef.).] The wife of a patriarch ; a female 
patriarch; a woman of patriarchal age ; the oldest 
woman of a community 

1639 Fuller Nofy War it xxxix (1840) 102 She was 
generally saluted the patriarchess. 1645 J Bond Occasus 
Occid 19 Sarah (if I may so call her) the Patriarchesse. 173a 


Nisf Liiteraria III, 199 The Histoiy of the Patriarchess 
of Constantinople is not so impiobable. i88z Echo 14 Apr. 
4/2 Yesterday the natiiaichess of the distiict, attain[ed] 
her jooth year, being horn on the 12th Apiil, 1782 
Patnarcluc (p?tri,ajkik), a, rare-^, [ad. 
late L painarchtc-m, a. late Or. varpiapxM-oh f 
varpi&pxrjs PATRIARCH : see -10.] = next, 2 . 

1776 J. Bryant Myihol III 47 The term of Nimrod’s life, 
extend; it to the utmost of Patriarchic age ., could not have 
sufficed for this. 

Patnarchical (p^*trijajkikal), a, ?Oos, [f, 
as pxec. + -AL.] 

fl. Of, belonging to, of the nature of, an ecclesias- 
tical patnarch or patnarchate: wPateiarohal 2, 
x6q6 j Dove Df Ch Govt 23 In that Councel, were 
prouincial, Diocesan, and patnarchicall Bishops xSyo G. H, 
Hist, Cardinals 1 lu. 84 It was establish’d, that m every 
Patriarchical Church in Rome, theie should be two Piiests. 
2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the 
ancient patriarchs, or of the patriarchal system of 
government ; like a patriarch, venerable. ? Ohs, 

1643 Prywste Sen Fewer Pari, iii 116 Whose government 
was at fit St Patemall and Patriarchical! 1659 Gaudek 
Tears ofCh iv xvii 519 The Patnarchicall Tradition and 
Practise before the Iaw of Moses 1698 Fryer Aw E, 
India 4-P 56 His Meen was Patriarchical 
Hence ^ atxia rchioally adv, « Patbtabchally. 
1887 Spectator 20 Aug xtxz It is no use to take a little bit 
from despotically or patrxarchically ruled countries and 
apply it to ouis. 

Pflitriaxcliisxit triaikiz’m) [See -issr ] 
The patnarchal system of social or ecclesiastical 
organization, government, etc. 
a x666 A, Brome To his Rev, Friend Df S j8 Who split 
the Chuich mto so many Schismes, The zeals of these eats 
totbers Patnarchisraes, 1839 Yeowell Anc Brit, Ch 1* 
(1847) 6 Their form of government was pure patriarchismj 
that is, they were all subject to the heads of then lespective 
families, a 1867 J, Hamilton Moses (1870) xxl 332 We call 
Paganism a corruption of Patriarchism 

Pa tnarchize, v rare, [See -izb ] inir. To 
follow or practise a patnarchal system. 

1818 G S, Faber Horse Mosmese II 222 To convince the 
patriarchizing children of Israel that they might safely and 
piously receive a new legislatoi. 

Pa'trxarchsliip. rare, [See -ship,] 

1 . The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical patri- 
arch ; a patnarchal see, a patnaichate, 

1566 Stapleton Ret Vntr Jewel iv 188 His owne dyo- 
cese, or patriarkeshipp of Rome X691 Lmd Gaz No, 
2654/x The King [of Spain] has given the Patriarchship of 
the indies to Don Pedio de Porto Carrero. 1726 Aylitfs 
Parergon 113 Prelacies, may he termed the greater Bene- 
fices; as that of the Pontificate, Patriarchship, and the like, 

2 , The position or authority of an ancientpatiiarch. 

x6r9 Sir J. Sempill Sacrilege Handl App 10 Sliall we 

diuide Abrahams Patriarchship from his Piomises? 
PatriaJ?chy (p^ tnarki) [ad. Gr. varptapxid 
office of a patnaich (cf monarchy, tetrarchy), Cf 
also med L, pairtarchia, F. patriarchte a patri- 
archal church, patnarchhm palnardial residence 
or dignity (Du Cange) ] 

fl. The dignity, see, or junsdiclion of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch ; = Patbiarchatb I. Obs, b. 
The government of the Church by a patnarch or 
patnarchs. 

xrfx T Norton CaMtCs Inst iv vu. (1634) 551 All the 
old Synodes command bishops to he consecrate by their 
owne Metropohtanes; and they never bid the bishop of 
Rome to be called unto it, hut m his owne Patnarchie. xGax 
‘Smectymnuus’ Anew, (1653) Post 86 Whence peihaps it is 
that the Sea of Canterbury hath affected a Patriarchy m 
our dayes. 1637 J. Sergeant Schism DisfacICt 148 To 
limit the Pope's Patriarchy to a particular Province of Italy. 
2 . A patnarchal system of society or government; 
government by the father or the eldest male of the 
family, a family, tribe, or community so organized. 

163a Lithgow 'Irav v. 215 The posteiity of which Patn- 
archy continued m bondage two bundled and fifteene 
yeares. 1855 J Harris (A^^) Patriarchy, or, the Family 
Its Constitution and Piobation 1894 Daily News 14 Nov 
6/4 ‘Hierarchy and patriarchy* summed up Alexander 
111 ’s Slavonic policy. 

fPatri'Ce. Ohs [a pairice (12- 

13th c. in Hatz,-Daim.) « iLpatrice, ad. L„patrt^ 
cites belonging to the rank of the fatres, * fathei s* 
or senators of Rome ; as sb , a member of the 
ancient Roman nobility: see PATRidAir i,] 
=a Patrician ^ 3 . 1 1. 

1529 "RAS-rELLPastymefRomeiiBjj) 27 Made him apatrice, 
and Consul! of Rome 

Patrice, Patnch, var. Patbix, Parteidoe, 
Patrician (pto’Jan), and Also Jr 
-tian [f. L, patfici-dcs (see Patrice) + -an; cf. 
'^\patrtcien (14th c,), which was perh the model] 
A. sb, 

1 . A person belonging, or reputed to belong, to 
one of the original citizen families or gentes of 
which the ancient Roman populus consisted, and 
out of whom, in the first ages of the republic, the 
senators, consuls, and pontifices were exclusively 
chosen ; a Roman noble, Opp to Plebeian sh. 
*S33 Bellenden Ltty iv (182a) 517 No plebeane will tak 
the dochter of ane patriciane hut hir consent 1607 Shaks. 
Cor IV. Ill IS There hath beene in Rome straunge Insurrec- 
tions, The people, against the Seiiatours, Patricians, and 


Nobles. 169s Ld. Preston Booth Life as He also design’d 
upon the Lives of several others of the Patiitians 1781 
Gibbon Deal 4- F xvii (1846) II, 24 The proudest and most 
perfect separation between the nobles and the people, is 
perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, in the fii st 
age of the Roman republic 1879 Froudc Csssar vl 54 He 
[Sulla] was a patrician of the purest blood. 

b. In the later Roman limpire, A member of 
a new noble order nominated by the Emperor at 
Byzantium ; also, an officer, ong a member of this 
order, sent or appointed as representative of the 
Emperor to admmister the western piovinces of 
Italy and Africa. The title was afterwards assumed 
by Charlemagne and his successors. 

1432-50 tr (Rolls) VI 27iNichoforustbepatricion, 

bonoiede and lufiede moche of the seide Yrene 1653 Hol- 
CRorr Procopius i 13 The Dmpeiour Justine .sent Probus, 
Sisters son to the late Einpeiour Anastasius, a Paliitian, 
with money to laise an army of Hunnes foi his ayd. 1781 
Gibbon ^ F, xvn. (i 846) II, 25 He [Constantine] revived 
. the title of Patricians, but he levivcd it as apei&onal, not 
as an hereditaiy distinction 1788 Ibid xlix IV. 486 The im- 
portance and danger of those remote piovinces [Italy and 
Africa] lequired toe presence of a supreme magistrate, he 
was indifferently styled the e\arch or the patrician x86i 
J G Sheppard Fall Rome vi 287 Theodenc set forth to 
take possession of his new inheritance, in the character of 
‘Patrician by the emperor’s appointment’. 187a [see 
Exarch i] 1885 Encycl Bnt XVIII. 411/1 It was as 
patiician of Rome that the emperoi Hcniy Iv claimed the 
right to depose Pope Gregory vll, The title was abolished 
by Pope Eugenius III. in 1145, 

c. Applied to the hereditary noble citizens of 

some of the mediaeval Itahan republics, as Venice, 
Genoa, eta pairtzto, ^patnetd)^ and to the 

higher order or ‘gentlemen* of the Fiee Cities 
of the German Empire (— Ger, zVwr). 

16x1 Coryat Crudities xzi Some worthy Duke or Patri- 
tian of Venice. 1617 Moryson Itin, i. 93 [ti Latin Inscr] 
To Lodwick Ariosto Poe^ a Patrician of Ferrario. Ibtd, 
III. 239 The Patnlians [of the Impeiiall Free Cities] liue 
^on their reuenues, as Gentlemen Ibid 240 {ffw nberg) 
'The Senate consists of forty peisons, whereof Unity foiire 
are Patricians or (Jentlemen 1820 Byron Mar Fal 1. 11. 
50 Tlie sentence pass'd on Michel Steno, bom Paltician 
1840 Penny Cycl, XVII 318/1 At Venice, the name of patri- 
cian was given to the members of the great council and 
their descendants, Painzio Veneto was a title of nobility, 
consideied equal to that of any feudal noble not of a 
sovereign house 1841 W, Spalding Italy 6* It, hi If 169. 

d. gen, A person of noble birth or rank ; a 

nobleman, aiistocrat Opp. to plebeian, 

i63x T Powell Tom All Ti ades (1876) 148 If you sue to 
a [City] Company consisting of many perbons IVadesmen, 
you must enquire who bee the most potent Patntians .. 
amongst thc.m, X84X Emprson Lect,, Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) 11 264 The battle of patiician and plebeian . re- 
appears in all countries and times 1861 Thacki ray Bom 
Georges in, (1862) 126 At the accession of Gtoige HI the 
patricians were yet at the height of then good foi tunc, 

2 One versed in the writings ol the Fathers; 
a patristic scholar, rare, 

cxBio Coleridge m Lit Rem, (1838) III, 279 So great a 
scholar, so profound a Patncian, as Jtitmy Taylor was. 
a 18^ Ibid (1839) IV 47 Luther was no great Patrician 
B. adj Of, belon^g to, 01 composed of the 
atncians of ancient Rome; see A. i. Opp, to 
LEBEIAN a, 

i6ao Barret Ded, SouthwelTs Poems 70 Sulpitius, a 
Gentleman of Patrician blood 1713 Addison Cato i i. His 
horse’s hoofs wet with Patncian blood X84Z W, Spalding 
Italy 4. It XsL 1 50 The power thus vested in the senate 
truly belonged to the patncian order; because the senate 
was originally composed entirely of that class 1879 Froudb 
Csesar viu. 85 He had a patncian dibdain of mobs and 
suffrages and the cant of popular liberty. 

b. gen. Of or belonging to the Patricians in 
Italian or German cities, etc. ; of noble or high 
birth or rank; noble, anstocratic. Opp. to plebeian 
x6xs Chapman Odyss, Ep. Ded., Let Death then reave My 
life now lobt in our patncian loves 16x7 Moryson Hin, ill. 
193 In fiee Cities, here the Patritian Order, there the com- 
moi^eople, and otherwhere both with mixed power gouei ne 
the City. x8zo Byron Mar, Fal ii 1. 7^ You have stiangc 
thoughts for a patncian dame, 1830 JT G Sirutt Sylva 
Brit 143 The dignity of ages afforded by the Oak, that 
guly patncian tiee 1853 Lytton My Novel YH xxxiii, 
His handsome countenance, his patncian air 
c Applied to various aristocratic or noii-popular 
parties in later times 

x8ia Gen, Hist in Ann Reg, 205/2 The patncian body of 
troops . , turned out the whole of their officets from the 
barracks i860 Moiley Netheil (1868) II ix. 3 The Eail 
m his quarr^ with the patncian party rapidly forming 
against him in the States 

Hence Patri'cianate, bad form for PATnioiATE ; 
Fatrl cianhood, the condition or rank of a patri- 
cian ; also, patricians collectively; Patrl'oiajxisni, 
patncian quality, style, or spint ; also, patricians 
collectively; Patri'cianly adu , in a patncian 
manner, aristocratically, Patxl*oiaais1ilp »* patri'’ 
cianhood, 

1850 Hobhouse liafy 11, 225 It was the endeavour of the 
pTOple and nobles to deprive Leo III of all temporal power, 
that nmde him apply to CharJemagne, and merge both the 
mpuhlic a^ the *patncianate in the imperial title of the 
Frank 1885 A Forbes Souvemrs ConiineniSt Amer, 
^oct^y^ az6 In Virginia, there was a good deal of ancestral 
Vtni^nhood. Blackw, A/^.XIX. 123 To claim it 
at the feet of »Patoiciaiiisni. 1864 Lowell Among my Bks, 
Ser. I (187^ 230 Honest dice, uncogged by those three homy 
sharpers, Preiogutive, Patneiamsm and Priestcraffi 1893 
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PATEIOTESS, 


Gunter JH/ss Dividends 117 Trying to take her *patri- 
cinnly gloved hand in his, 1824 Blachm Mag XVf 266 
Estimating the or *patricianship— an aiistocracy 
of a different kind fiom that of feudal nobles— as the most 
powerful and enlightened party. *867 Freeman in Stephens 
L%fe d* Deit (1895) I 376 Burghership and patricianship 
being hei editary 

Fatrixian, ^ Ch Hist, [ad. L. (pi ) 
ctdntj f. the name of their foiindei, Patnems, pie- 
ceplor of Symmachus the Marcionite.] A member 
of a heretical sect which arose in the fourth century, 
and held that the substance of the flesh was the 
work of the devil, not of God 
1659 Howell VocMr x, The Patricians, Heromans, Pro- 
clianits ^X7a7-4x m Chambers Cych 
FatrixiaUi rare, [f.L /Vr/ffa-zzj, proper 
name (see Patbiok) + -am- ] Pertaining to, or 
founded by, St. Patiick. 

x88a-3mSchairj?H(^c/ Relig, ICntml ll iiy The Patrician 
Church was independent of Rome. 1890 f, HnALEY frel 
Anc Scht^ The history of the Patrician Church in Iieland. 

Patriciate (patrrJiA). [ad, medL. Jiairi- 
ctat-its, f. patrtaiis • see Patbioian and -ATB^ 
So ’^/patnetat (1690 in Fureti^re) ] 

1 . The position, dignity, or rank of a patrician j 
nobility of lank. 

x 6 k 6 Blount Glossogr^i Pairkiatey the dignity and estate 
of them that descend of Seiiatois. *7*7-41: Chambers Cycl 
S.V. PeUrtetan^ This new patiiciate was erected by Con- 
stantine, who conferred the quality on his counsellours. 2854 
Milman Za/ Chr, vin, 11 III, 292 The Patriciate and 
Defensorship of the city of Rome. Ibid, vni ix S44 The 
republic recognised the soveieignty of the Pope; the 
patriciate was abolished, a prefect named with more limited 
powers, 

b. The lezm or period of holding the dignity of 
a patrician (sec Faxrioian A i b). 

1875 Freeman Sk Venice^ SpaJaio (1881) 145 The villa 
near Salona where the deposed Emperor Nepos was slain, 
during the patriciate of Odoacer. 

2 . A patrician order or class; the aiistocracy. 

179511 Mercter's Fragm Pol 1 . 331 The patriciate 

was the gangrene of the republic, and had attacked the 
Senate itself 1850 Merivalc Rom. Bmp. (1865) 11 . xi. 32 
No aristocracy was ever more shoitsighted at the crisis of 
Its fate than the once glorious patriciate of Rome 1867 
Freeman Nonn Coiiq, I v 338 The English inhabitants 
foi med a dominant class 01 patriciate. 

Fatxncidal (psfitnsai dal), a. [f next + -AL,] 
or, pertaining to, or resemblmg a patiicide ; pairi- 
cidal ; m quots. involving treason or faithless- 
ness to one’s country or fatheiland. 

x8*z JerrERSON Autobiog Wks. 1859 I 73 The States 
Gcneial, indignant at this patricidal conduct, applied to 
France for aid *8*7 Blackw Mag XXII. 613 They acted 
in the most wild, unconstitutional, and patricidal manner. 

Patricide^ (pse-Uismd). ^are. [f. L. type 
'^^patncida^ jf. L patr-em father + -cida killer, in 
most cases a later alteration or MS. vaiiant of 


parity parriclda Pabrioibb, associating the word 
more explicitly with peUer^pairem father (or, some- 
times, with patria). 

In one place, Ciceio De Domo 10 § 28, where the wotd is 
conjoined mm/rdtrtclda, sordriuda. Muller’s text keeps 
patricida^ which occuis in i MS , while 3 have parrvdda ] 
A murdeier of a father (or of some one so re- 


garded) ; e Parricide 1 . 

*593 R. Harvby PJulad. 2 We cannot thinlce that Brute 
was a patricide, *624 Heywood Gunaik ix 436 Touching 
Patricides, Solon., made no law to punish such, as thinking 
It not to he possible in natuxe to produce such a monster 
*649 Ormond Lei io Col. Jones in Milton's Whs. (1851) II. 
S43 They have murthered Gods Anointed, and our King, 
not as heielofore some Patricides have done, to make room 
for some tJsurper, *694 Motieux Rabelais iv Ixii, (1737) 
2M Woise than Patiicides 

Fa’tricide^* rare, [ad h. type *pa£rtcldtu/iit 
after prec. ; see -oiDE 2 ,] The action of kilhng 
one’s father , « Parricide 2, 

16*5 K Long tr Barclay's Argents in in. 156 My Father 
..should die hy ray patricide. *665 J, Webb Stone^Heng 
(1725) 217 Pati icicle, Matricide and Regicide. 1707 Ld 
BEinAviK Sp Umon va. Engl,x Patiicide is worse than 
paincide. xooa B Kidd West Ctvilns vii. 236 Their patri- 
cides, fratricides, and murders. 

b, atirib. (In qiiot. associated with palrta father- 
land cf. Patricidal.) 

X90X N Amer Rev Feb. aia That they should have 
covered their country with insults, while her sons were ex- 
posed to the enemy s bullets. This patricide policy will 
appear unpardonable in the eyes of future generations. 

tFatrick. obs. [From the Christian name 
Fatrick^L. Fatricius^ name of the patron saint 
of Ireland. Cf, Faddy ^ Pat^ An Insa coin of the 
value of a halfpenny, current in the I7th centu^. 


4 patiicks which makes ad English. 1688 R Holme 
Armoury in. 30/2 A Patrick of Ireland , worth an half 
penny, ..was Coined in the time of King Charles the Second 
Excile. 

Patrick, Sc. and dial, variant of Partridge 
Fatrico (pse’tnk^). Vagabonds^ Cant. Also 6 
(patricn^oh-oo), pater-, patter-, patriDg e^e. 
[First element uncertain : ? pater or padter + Co 
lad.] A priest or parson ; esp. a hedge-pn^t. 

«xS5o Hye Way io SpytUlH<m 1047 m Haxl. B, P P 
IV. 69 The patryng coue m the darkmaii cace. XS^* 


Awdelay Frai, Vacah 6 A Patriarke Co doth make mart- 
ages [etc ]. 1567 Harman Cmeat xv, 60 For as much as 
ffiese two names, a larkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old 
hnefe of vacabonds. There is aPatnco.and nota Patriarcho 
1614 ® JoNSON BartJu Fair 11 vi, You are the Patrico, are 
you? the patriarch of the cut-purses? 1^1 Bromb Javiall 
Crew IV 11, Where's the old Patrico, our Priest, my Ghostly 
Father? xyZa Genii Mag lAl x6 Patrico, or patercove, 
stroling priests that many under a hedge 1837 Lytton 
Pelham Ixxx, My idea at the moment was to disguise myself 
in the dress of the pater cove a 1873 m C Kingsley's Life 
^ Lett xxviii (1879)11 347 The ^psies of Eversley Com- 
mon . . used to call him. [Kingsley] their * Patrico-rai ’ (their 
Priest King) 

Patridge, dial, form of Partridge. 
tFa'trie, Obs. rare^\ [a. F patne, ad L, 
patna fatherland, prop. fern, of patnus adj , of 
one’s father, paternal (sc. terrd)^ i. patf'evt father] 
Fatherland, native coimliy. 

1589 Jas. I in Reg. Pnvy Cowietl Scot, IV. 427 , 1 could 
have abstenit langair nor the weill of my patrie could have 
permitted 

Fatxdmouial (psetrim^u mB), a. [ad. L. 
patnvtdntaLts, f. patnmomum . see next and -al, 
Cf. V.pairtviomal (m Palsgr, 1530).] Pertaining 
to or constituting a patrimony; mhented from 
ancestors; hereditary, 

1530 Palsgr. 320/x Patrymonyall, belongyng to a mannes 
enherytaunce or patrymony, patrimonial 1640 Consid 
touching Ch. of Eng. 17 Their Office is elective and for life, 
and not patrimoniall or hei editary. 2788 Gibbon Deck 4- F 
1x1 (2869) III. 550 Their patnmonml estates were moitgaged 
ocsold. 1863 J G Murphy xlvii 22 The sur- 

render of then patrimonial rights. 

Hence Pa-ferimomially adv.,^ in the way of patri- 
mony, heieditanly, by inhexitance from a father. 

2642 Earl Momm tr BiondCs Cml Wdrres v 125 All 
which did patnmonially belong to him in Amou and Maine. 
Z700 C Davenant Disc, Grants Introd., A distinction be- 
tween what was their own patnmonially, and what the 
state had an interest in. 

Patrimony (pse’tnmom) Forms* 4 patre-, 
patiymoyixe, patrimoigne, 4-5 -moygne, 4-7 
patmnoBle, -ye, 5- patrimony, (5-7 patry- 
monie, -y), [a, pedn-y patrevwim (r2-i3th 
c. in Hatz.-Daim.), ad. 'L.patnvidmum paternal 
estate, patrimony, f. patr-em father : see -mont ] 

1 . Property, or an estate, inherited from one’s 
father or ancestors ; heritage, inhentance. 

2377 Lange, P PI. B. xx. 233 For bei arn poure, . For 
patrimoigne hem failleth. c 24x3 Hoccleve De Reg Pnm 
3760 Plato, his patrimoygne and his contree Lefte and for- 
sook, and dwelte m wddemesse. Z3X3-Z4 Act ^ Hen VlII^ 
c I Preamble^ To recover the Royalme of Fraunce his very 
true patrimonye and enheritaunce. 1^3 Shaes. 2 Hen. Vl^ 
V, i. 187 To reaue the Orphan of nis Patrimonie 1^97 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iii 534 The Shepherd with him all 
his Fatnmony bears His House and Houshold Gods X751 
Johnson Rmnhler No 153 F 3 The second son of a gentle- 
man, whose patrimony h^ been wasted, a 1854 H Rfed 
Lect Bni Poets vii. (1857) 260 He spent his whole patri- 
mony m the hapless cause of his king. 

b. transf. The estate or pioperty belonging by 
ancient nght to an institution, corporation, or 
class; esp. the ancient estate or endowment of 
a church or religious body. Patrimony of St. 
PeteTy a name for the Papal Statei^ or tenitory 
formerly held by the Pope in Italy 
1340 Ayenh. 42 po Jiet gnodes of holy cherche, he 

g uremoyne of lesu crist despendeb me kueade us. 1456 
iR G Have Law Arms (S T. S ) 24 [He] held a grete 
part of the patrymonye of haly kuk on force. 1582 Reg, 
Prwy Council Scot, III. 496 The patrimony of the said 
bischopnk. 160* R. Johnson Ktngd. ^ Commw (1603) 222 
The patrimony of S. Peter, bequeathed to the church hy the 
countesse Matilda. i68a Burnet Rights Princes v. 192 
That the Goods of the Chuich were the Patrimonies of the 
Poor. 275^ tr Ktysleds Trav (1760) II 432 Viterbo, 
Perugia, and me mountainous parts of St. Peter's patrimony. 
4x863 Buckle Ctvtlts. (1869) 111. 11. 8g In a leally Christian 
Uuid, the patrimony of the Church would be left untouched. 

c. fg. Applied to things (usually ammatenal) 
received or ‘mhented' from ancestors or pie- 
decessors , * hentage '. 

258* Mui CASTER Positions xxxvit (1B87) iss Learning .. 
is the patnmome to wittie pouertie 26x3 Brinsley Lud, 
Lit 11 (2627) IO To see their children to have the best 
education, which is the chiefe patrimonie 2776 Adam 
SM nrt UKH.i X n (2869) I 228^6 patiimony of a poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of his h^ds. 2865 
Livingstone Zambesi xxix. 601 The Gospel, the especial 
patnmony of the poor and the illiterate 
fi. Tne fact of inheriting from an ancestor, 
inheritance Obs 

2484 Caxton Fables ofAlfmce id, It was come to hym by 
inhei y taunce and by patrymony. c 2489 — Sonnes o/Aymon 
xiv 327 , 1 was crowned Kynge accordynge to the nght of 
my patrymonye a 2533 Ld, Berners Gold Bk M, AureL 
(1546) D V, The Emperour to inherite the erapyre by Patn. 
monie. 1580-1 Reg Prtvy Council Scot iH 364 The 
lands . , pertemng to his Majestie in proper patrimony. 

11 Ffltvin (pse’trin) Gtpsy^ Cant Also erron, 
patteran. [Romany patrin, in Turkish Gipsy 
pairt^n, ong ‘leaf’ (cf, Skr. patra\ but now 
known to Eng. Gipsies only m the sense explamed.] 
An indication which gipsies leave of the way they 
have travelled, by throwing down handfuls of 
grass or leaves pointing in the direction taken, 
x^tSlangDtetjPaiteran^e^ gipsy trail, ^de by riirowmg 
down a handful of grass occasionafly. 1876 Whyte-Melvillb 


Kaiet/elio m, ‘Your pairing What is that?’ asked my 
lord ‘The sign that none of our people will pass un- 
noticed * ^ x8w Besant & Rice Son oy Fulc. i xij Maybe 
It's the gipsys patteran they mean, 2879 Encycl Bnt X. 
617 A handful of grass or leaves, or some such mark {patrin, 
‘leaf*) to guide the stragglers of the band Watts- 

Duntoh Aylwm 71/2 I've bin there the last three weeks on 
the patrm-chase, and not a patrm could I find, 
t Fatrinite (pse'triiioit). Afxw. Obs. [Named 
after E. L. M. Patrm. see -ite] An obsolete 
synonym of a laminar felsite, b. Aikinite 
1811 Pinkerton Petrology I 161 note. It is probably of the 
nature with patnnite, or laminar felsite. 2896 Chester 
Diet Names Min, 

Fatriot (p^’tript, pse’t-), sb, (4) Also 6-7 
-ote. [a. F patnote (i5tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad late L. patridia fellow-countryman (in St Gieg, 
Eptst 6th c ), ad Gr TTaTpitoTrjSj f, irarpios of one’s 
fathers, iraTpis one’s fatheiland , see -OT 2 ] 

+1 A fellow'-countryman, compatnot Obs rare. 

2596 Lambarde (cd. 2) 246 Tenham where 

our honest patnote Richard Harrys .planted the sweete 
Cheiry 26x1 Cotgr., Patnote^ a patnote, ones countrey- 
man 2639 H Burton TVw/wqSA 285 If hee finde 

kinde vsage of the natiues and patriots of the country. 

2 . One who disinterestedly or self-sacrificingly 
exerts himself to promote the wellheing of his 
country ; * one whose nilmg passion is the love of 
his country’ (J.) , one who maintains and defends 
his country’s freedom or nghts. 

In this use, at first, as in French (see Littrd), with ‘ good 
‘ true * wordiy 01 other comraendatoiy adjective cPgood 
citizen’ ^ 'Patnot' for ‘ffood patriot is rare before 1680. 
At that time often applied to one who supported the lights 
of the country against the King and court. 

*6os B ^ JoNSON Volpone iv. i. Such as were known 
patriots, Sound lovers of their country i6xx Bible Transl. 
Pref 8 Was Catiline therefore an honest man, or a good 
Patnot? 4x642 Bp Mountagu ^ Mon 11, (1642) 147 
Nehemias, a true and faithful! Patriot 4x643 hn, Falk- 
land, etc Infallibtlity (2646) 176 The Catholiques were 
kno wne good Patriots under out former Kings, Drvden 

To y Dfiden 171 A patriot both the Kjng andCountiy 
serves, Preiogative and privilege preserves *706 Phillips, 
Patriot^ a Father of his Country, a great Benefactor to the 
PubUck 1726 Pope Bpit on Trumbal 5 An honest Courtier, 
yet a Patnot too. Just to his Pnne^ and to his Country 
true 1738 Glover Leonidas 1 262 So spake the patnot, 
and his heart o’erflow'd 2750 Berkeley Patriotism § 24 
A patriot IS one who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, 
and doth also study and endeavour to promote it. 2824 
Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxvii, Hts was the patuot’s burning 
thought. Of Freedom's battle bravely fought. 2855 Prescott 
Philip IF, I. n X. 255 A band of patriots ready to do battle 
for the liberties of their country, 

b. The name has been at various times borne or 
assumed by persons or parties whose claim to it 
has been disputed, denied, or ridiculed by others. 
Hence the name itself fril into discredit in the 
earlier half of the iSth c., being used, according to 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ ironically for a factions disturber of 
the government So sometimes, at a later date, 
‘Iri& Patriot’. 

1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr, Kings 127 The specious and 
furious pretences of our gloiious Reformers, and zealous 
Patriots today, 2677 G Hickes in Ellis Ortg, Lett Ser 11. 
IV 42 Encouraged by their foresaidpatnots, whereof some 
wish the rum of the Church, and all of them the rum of my 
Lord Duke. z6Bx Drvden Abs. 4* Achti 965 Gull’d with a 
Patriots name, whose Modern sense Is one that wou'd by 
Law supplant his Prince* The Peoples Brave, the Poli- 
ticians Tool ; Never was Patriot yet, but was a Fool *772 
Earl Malmesbury Lett (1870) 1. 218 [This country] does 
not wish a war, whatever wicked patiiots may endeavour, 
or Iring newspapers print 2780 Cowper Tablc~t. 243 A 
hand, called patnols for no cause But that they catch at 
popular applause 2798 Canning & Frerb New Morality 
113 in Anh-yacobtn, A steady patriot of the woi Id alone, The 
friend of every country— hut his own. 2837 Hallam Const 
Hist, (2842) 405 1833 Macaulay Ess, H, Walpole 

S 65) I 284/2 The name of patnot had become [C1744] a 
•word of deiision Horacewalpole scarcely exaggerated 
en he said that the most popular declaration which a 
candidate could make on the hustings was that he had never 
been and never would be a patriot x888 Times 27 Aug 7/2 
Much to his credit, he refused to interfere m favour of the 
Irish patriots. 

^ c, Erron, (with of ax possessive) as if « lover, 
devotee, upholder (? confused with patron), ? Obs. 

263* Wkeveh Anc, Fun Mott. 440 A carefull Patriot of 
the State 2633 Prynne Htsiriomashx 389 Adulterers, 
Whore-masters, Whores, &c. are the greatest Patriots, fre- 
quenters, upholders of these lascivious Stage-playes. Ihd. 
826 Advancers and chiefest patnots and nropi^ers of 
Monarchy 2642 H L'Estrangb Gods Sidoath Ep Dcd, 
Aiijb, The Truth which it professeth will gam it some 
measure of acceptance with so profest a Patriot of Truth, 

B, attrib. ox as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a patriot; belonging to or characteristic of 
a patnot ; patriotic 

2733 J. Hammond Love Elegies xiv, My Patriot Breast a 
noDler Warmth shall feel. 2738-49 Bolingbroke {title) 
Letters, On the Spirit of Patriotism on the Idea of a Patriot 
King, 2759 Dilworth Pope 95 So truly patnot an attach- 
ment to the manufactures of Old England. 28x3 Eustace 
Class. Tour (iBzi) J. iv. 263 The same patriot passion,, 
that characterized,. the anaent Romans 2896 Harper^s 
Mag XCII 761/2 The growing activity of the German 
patriot guerilla. 

Fa'tiriotess. [See-sss.] Afemalepatriot, 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. xv. ix, A Patriot (or some say, it 
was a Patnotess, and indeed the truth is undiscoverable) 

71 -» 
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PATROL. 


PATRIOTIC. 


X894. Daily N'cws 12 June 5/4 The inevitable * patriotesses 
..were present. 

Patriotic lik, pset-), a, [ad. late L 

patnotic-iis (Cassiodonis), a. Gr. TiarpiariK-Ssf f, 
TTOTptdfTTp Patriot, see -ic Cf , fatnoUque 
(Rabelais, 16th. c ) ] 

i 1 Of or belonging to one’s country Ohs 

1653 Urquhart R^dais 11 vi 31 Whilest we piestolate 
the coming of the Tabellaries fiom the Penates and patu* 
otick Lares [F. lares patnattques\ 

2 , Having the character of a patiiot, worthy or 
characteristic of a patiiot \ marked by devotion to 
the wellbeing or inteiests of one’s country. 

1757 Herald No, 6 {1758) I 82 Dastaidy I in not daring to 
hazard, a patiiotic service to their king and country* X77X 
Johnson FalklamCs /r/, Wks X 64 During the protector- 
ship of Cromwell, a tune of which the patnotick tnbes still 
more ardently desiie the return 1774 — Patriot ibid 88 
By the howling of patriotick rage, the nation was for a time 
exasperated to such madnes^ that [etc ] 1833 Ht. Mar- 

TiNCAU C/iarywd Sea 2. 3 The exiles uplifted one of the 
patriotic chaunts 1867 Smilfs Hitgtienois Erff v (x88o) 85 
The threatened invasion of England roused the patriotic 
feeling of all classes 1868 Freeman iVhm II vii 79 
The predominance of the patriotic party. 

b. qiiasi-J^ m pL Patriotic songs or utterances. 
mnce-ttse (Cf. heroics') 

1899 F Harrison Tetwysottj etc I 48 A real lover of high 
poetry,, can take delight in the patxiotics'tf Burns, the 
ivar-songs of Campbell 

So Fatrlo tical a, (rare) « prec. ; hence Patri- 
o'tioally adv,^ m a patriotic manner. 

ifipr Wood Atlu Oxon II 179 Speeches , a^^nst the 
Bishops were much applauded among the patnotical Party 
iy97 Burke Regie Peace in Wks. VlII 277 The opposi- 
tion, whether patnotically or factiously, contending that the 
ministers had been obhvious of the national glory. x8ai 
Blackw Mag IX, 63 Like patnotical folks, all for the good 
of their country 1B84 Sir H James in La/w Times laa/z 
This saenhee, which had been so patriotically made 
Kt/iCef/t Apr 523 The so called patnotical assumption, that 
Fnince can never be in the wrong 

Patriotism tn^iz’m, p© t-). [f Patriot 
+ -ISM , cf F. patnoHsme (1750 in Hatz -Darm.).] 
The character or passion of a patriot ; love of or 
zealous devotion to one’s own country. Sometimes 
ironically : see Patriot 2 b 
Local pairtoitsmj des7cA:iOTi to the wellbeing of one’s own 
localitj^ as distinct ftom that of the country or nation 
1726 Bailey (ed. 3), Painottsm^ the acting like a Father 


\iiUe) Maxims concerning Fatriolism. Ibid* § 2 Being loud 
and vehement either against a court, or for a court, is no proof 
of patiiotism 177s Johnson in Boswell 7 Apr , Patiiotism 
15 the last refuge of a scoundrel. z8r^ Elprinstone Acc 
Cauhul (1842) 1 . 255 He continued his exertions with the 
courage and patriotism of a Wallace. 2836 Hor Smith Tin 
Trump, (1876) 270 Patriotism— too often the hatred of other 
countries disguised as the love of our own ifoi Freeman 
Norm Cong IV.xvhi i46Itshowsthestrengthoflocal,asdis 
tinguished from national, patriotism , the ideas of municipal 
freedom which were growing up. 
tPa'triotly, a* Obs rare, [f Patriot 4- 
-liYl.] Of the nature of, or characteristic of, a 
patnotj patiiotic. 

1691 T H[AtD] Acc New ImenU p hii, Some such 
Patnotly Hero Ihtd p lix, To account it a Patnotly thing 
to promote its preservation. 
fPa’triotship Obs rare'^^ [See -ship] 

‘ >, Office, • 


1727 Bailey vol. II, PeUnotshp, 
Quality of a Patriot 


Dignity, or 


Fatripassian (ptetrlp© si^), sh* and a, Ch, 
Hist Also 8 erron patro-. [ad late L (4th c.) 
pairipasstdn-’tts, f. peder, patri’- father + passus 
having suffered . so inod.F. PatripassienC\ 

A sb. One who held, as certain early heretics, 
that God the Father suffered with or in the pereon 
of the Son for the redemption of man. 

1579 Fulicb Hesktftd's Pari 61 Vnlesse M. Heskins will 
A Sabellian and a Patnpassiaa, to confound the persons 
of the Godhead, and say, that God the father, yea, the whole 
Xrinitie is likewise transubstantiated in the Sacrament 1701 
tr LeCkrds Prim Fathers (170a) 31 8 The Patiipassians, 
« Disciples of Noetus, distinguished no Hypostases m the 
Deity, and maintained that the Father had suffered os 
well as the Son 1831-3 E. Burton Reel Htsi, xxi. (184s) 
454 The doctrine of Praxeas , must lead us to believe that 
the Father himself was born of the Virgin Mary, that he 
snffei ed on the Cioss. The name of Patnpassians was given 
to TOrsons who held this belief 
B adj. Belonging to, or involving the doctrine 
of, the Patripassians 

X7Z7'4x Chambers Cycl. s v,, The Patnpassiau heresy was 
first broached by Praxeas at the beginning of the third 
century. 1882 Cave & Banics tr Dome-ds Chr Doctr* 209 
Even the ^atripassian mode of thou^t ^something 

of God himself ra cfirist 

Hence Patxlpsi ssianism, tbe doctrine of the 
Patnpassians; Patxipa'ssianly adv*, in the way 
of Patripassianism 

1847 Buch tr. HagmhacJts Htsi, Docir I. 49 Praxeas 

' - - S. -1. .. « . 


I Patrroas- 

sianly disposed, 

Fatrist (p^*tnst, p©'t-). rare^°, [prob. a 
back-formation from next, as if f. Gr. varp- father 


+ -IST ] One versed in the lives or writings of 
the Fathers of the Chnstiaii Church. 

X882 in Ogilvie (Annandale) 

Patristic (patn stik), a, and s 5 [mod. f., as if 
from pednst, palrtsin (f. i^,patr-, Gr. irarp- father) 
+ -10: cf pairtsitque (neologism in Littre, 

1875), Qei, patnsUsch (Engelhardt 1S23) ] 

A. adj a Of or pertaining to the study of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Chuich, as in patnstic 
leamvi^ or scholarship ; b hence, loosely, of or per- 
taining to the Fathers themselves, or their wntings, 
as m pednsUe woi'hs, writing, doctrines 
a. x837-^ Hallam HisU Lit II iii 11 § 9 404 Theological 
controversy, became more patristic, that is, appealing to 
the testimonies of the fathers 1844 Gladstone Glean V 
Yxiv 99 A diligent student and a master ofpatristic learning 
b 1874 Green Short Hist lu. § 1. 113 The chief works of 
Latin Literature, patnstic or classical, 1875 Sckivtncr Lect 
Text N Test, xo Since each primitive version was first 
made, or each Patnstic woik first published. 1883 Clodd 
Myths ^ Dr, ii ix 202 A doctrine, due to Patristic theoues 
ofincorporeal souls 

B sh* 1 Astudentoradheienlofthedoctiincs 
or opinions of the Fathers. 

1842 G. S Fader Prov Lett (1844) H9 system 
of the schoolmen was opposed by the old-fashioned Bibli- 
cists and Patristics 

2 . pi. The study of the lives, wntings, or doctrines 
of the Fathers [Ger pedristih (1846 m Brock- 
haus Convers, Lex,), J. patnstiqne’] 

1847 [see Patrology] 1882-3 Sc/iaif Encycl Rehg, 
Knowl, HI 1765 Patristics and Patrology are the names of 
that department of theology concerning the lives, writings, 
and theological doctrines of the Church Fathers 
Hence Patri stical a = Patristic a, (hence 
Patxi'stically , Patri stioalness) ; Patri'sti- 
olsm (-siz’m), properly, a system founded upon 
the study of the Fathers ; loosely, the doctrine or 
mode of thought of the Fathers themselves 
Z83X J H, Newman Lett (1891) I 251 , 1 have received 
a present of books consisting of thiity-six volumes of the 
Fathers , I am now set up in the *patristical line. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist Lit iii 11, § 27 Chillingworth was a man 


Marly Fathers Ser. 1 1 (1857) 6 Consistent with ancient 
patristical precedent i88a Ogilvie, *Patnsiically, in a 
patnstic manner 1836 Pussy Lei to Newman in Liddon 
Life (1893) I xYiii, 421 There is a good deal of close argu- 
ment from the text of Senpture no imaginativeness, or 
■•patristicalness 2854 Draper Iniell, Devel, Europe x I 
30s “^Patrisucism, or the science of the Fatheis, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures con- 
tain all knowledge permitted to man 2899 Speaher 30 Dec. 
338/a High-pitched devotional patnsticisin 

FatHx (p^i’tnks) Alsopatnoe PI patrioes. 
[mod f. JL. pater, pair- father, as a correlative 
term to matrix, in Ger. pairize (Brodchans 
Comers Lex 1846).] A die^ punch, or pattern 
used to form matrices in type-founding, etc. 

1883 Ttnm 24 Mai. r2 First making a model in wax or 
clay, and then cutting a similar model in relief m steel, 
which IS hardened and tempered, and is known as the hub 
or patnee If an article has to he reproduced, it furnishes 
Itself the model from which a patnee is made in cast iron 
1883 Manch* Exam, 22 June 5/7 The edges are filed off, 
and the patrix removed from the matrix, 
t Fa'trizate, V, Obs, rare. Also 7 -issate 
[f. L patrtzdt-, ppl. stem of patrizdre, m cl. L, 
patrissdre to act like or take after one’s father, as 
if from a Gr. type HaTpi^eiv (the actual Gr. being 
iraTpi&inv) } tnir To take after, imitate, or follow 
the example of, one’s father (or ancestors) 

1623 CodccRAM, Patrissate, to resemble ones father a i66x 
Fuller Worthies, Hartford (1662) 22 In testimony of his 
true affection to the dead Father in his living Son [he] pre- 
sented It to the young Earl, conjunng him, by the cogent 
arguments of example and. rule, to patnzate. [xSoS M, 
Henry Life P, Henry Wks 1853 II. 619/a Some of the 
blanches of the family, who did not patnzare, were uneasy 
at his being theie.] 

So t imitation of one’s father or 

ancestors j f Patriae v » Patbizatb. 

tfi6a6 W Sclater^^4:A dh ch, Rom, (1650) Ep Ded,, 
1 he Son moulded into the like forme of piety, by a realous 
*patri2ation x66o Waterhouse Arms 4- Arm, 32 So did 
they preserve this Memory of their Ancestors, to excite them 
to a patiization, 1624 Gee Foot out 0/ Snare xii, 78 His 
worthy aruly *patrmng) Sonne. 012642 Sir W Monson 
TVrtc&iv (1704) 446/1 They do Patnzize Isic] and 
follow the steps of their Predecessors. 

t Fatro cinato, v. Obs, [I L. patroctmt-, 
ppl. stem otpatrSctndrziQpnt[onvt&, defend, related 
Xopfardn^em Patron. Cf F,patroczner (1367 in 
Halz.-Daim.), It. patreanare, Pr, Sp., Pg patro- 
cinar.'\ trans. To defend, champion, maintain, 
patronize (a cause, etc ) 

x62t Cortot ,Patrociner,\o patrocinate, ra^ntmne, defend, 

g rotwt, support, vphold. 1647 Jer Taylor ProptL 
p, Ded. 29 Not cald out to patrocinate euery lesse neces- 
a i 6 giUfy«hart^s Rabelais III v 2822 Mrs. 
W ATiiAN Langreath HI, 290 Oh 1 that 1 had the eloquence 
of a Cicero, to patrocinate that gloiious freedom 

tFatrocma tiott. Obs, rare [n. of action 
from L. pairbcindri', see prec. and -ation.] The 
action of supporting, maintaining, or patronizing. 
2640 Bp Hall Mpisc, i xi. 42 To maintaine our owae 


Truths, without all feare of the patrocination of Popeiy 1647 
M. Hudson Dzv Right Govt Ep Ded 10 This tufling 
Treatise, for the Patrocim.tion whereof I have piesumed to 
make my addiesses to Your most Sacred Majesty, 
t Fa trocine, jA Obs rare [a F patjocine 
(1409 in Godef), ad L patioLinium patronage, 
protection: see P atbooiny ] Protection, patronage, 
= Patbooiny 

X596 B. Bruce Let in Maitland Ihst Edin 1. 111. 49 'I'lie 
godly Barons had taken on them the Patiocinc of the 
Church 2644 Maxwpll Prerog Chr Ktn^s Ep, Ded 12 
The love and reale which liave necessited me to take 1 ecouise 
to Your Honours patrocine 

)^Pa trocme, Obs,rare^^, paUocin-er, 
or ad. L patrocind-ri ] « Patbooinate v 
x68o E F Hist hdw II (Octavo ed ) 75 When it is., not 
only vicious and ill affected, but doth patiocine iFolio ed 
patronize] and maintain it in others. 

tFatrociny (pati^smi), Ohs, [ad L patrd- 
czm-ttm patronage, defence, f. paiibcinmJx see 
Patrocinate v ] Patronage, iirotection, cleieiice, 
countenance, support (of a person or cause), 

<2x430 Mankind (IBiandl) 891 Mankynd ys delmeryd by 
my suueiall patrocynye 1529 Woi snv Let to Gardener iii 
Stiype Reel, Mem I App wxiu 92 To take hym anti Ins 
pore causis into youi patrocynje and piotcction. 1389 K 
Rouinson Gold Mirr Ep Ded , That your lionour will 
vouchsafe to take on you the Patiosinie of this Tiealise 
x629 Reg, Privy Council inot Ser, 11 III, 23 Sir Johne,. 
takes upoun him the patiocmie and defence of the said 
James. 2675 Burnet w Roy Martyr (1710) 47 It gave 
a Patrociny to those Practises 
Patrogony (patr^goni) nome-wd, [f Gr 
trariipj itarp- father, after theogony ] A genealogy 
of the Pi'ithers (of the Christian Cliurch). 

x8S7 J W Donaldson Christian Orihod 231 The 'Book 
of Generations of the Fatheis’, a sou of Patrogony 
II Patroillart Obs [OF., also patronlij)-, 
patridtart, f patromliniCidXc, mud: see Pathos v ] 
Corrupt or * muddled ’ language. 

1340 Ayenh, 211 Huo )iet bit god wy)j-outc dcuocion of 
herte; liespek^ to god palroyllart (F tlprtcdiun patrouL 
lari], ase Jie like jiet spekji half enghs anti half urenss, 
Fatrol (patrd^l), sb. Also 7-9 patrole, (7 
petrol(l), 8 patromlle, petrouille, -oville, po- 
drole, patroU, patroul [a. I*, patromlle (1339 
in R. Esticnne, 1611 in Cotgr. ' a still night-watch 
in wane ; faire la patromlle, to be driuen to linger, 
and spend his time idly, as one thats forced to 
watch?), vbL sb fsovn fatroutller* see next Hence, 
zkolt patiugha,B^ patrulla,Vg,pairulJta; Hu. 
patromlle, Oqv, patrolle, Da, patrol, Sw palnill, 
Russ, nai^yirb patnd^. In Eng , as app, in some 
of the other langs., the sb. appears before the vb ] 

1 The action of gomg the rounds of a garrison, 
camp, etc, for the purpose of watching, guarding, 
and checking inegularity or disorder, the pei am- 
bulation of a city, town, or district by a police 
constable or detachment of police for the protection 
of life and property 

1664 Butler Hud ii iii, 801 These consecrated Geese in 
Orders, being then upon Petioll, With noise .alone he.it 
oflf the Gaul 1693 Luitrell Brief Rcl, (1857) 111 . 245 H is 
majestic has ordered a nightly patrole 270S Loud Gaz 
No. 4419/S The Diagoons kept Palroks all Night, a 1734 
North Exam, ni vii § 08 (1740) 580 The Shemffs . rwk 
the Petroville about the City almost all Night, and no one 
attempted to make a Bonefire 1833 Ht. Martintau 1 00m 
A Lugger I. V px You are dreading your patrol to niglit 
because it is beginning to snow. 2849 James Woodman xv, 
The same vigilant patrol was kept up. 
b. and tnws/^ 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 2605 Send forth the saving 
virtues round the land In bright patrol. i8ax Ci are fWl, 
Minstr, II, 23 The fox is loth to ’gin a long iiatrole. 28S3 
B Harte Cargmnez JFoods m 61 Mr, Brace had begun 
his fruitless patrol of the mam street, 

2 . ' Those that go the rounds’ (J.); a detachment 
of the guard told off for the pui poses above men- 
tioned ; also, a police constable, or a detachiueiit 
of such, told off to the beat of a particular disliict 
for its protection, the prevention of disorder, etc, 

267^ H tr Hist Cardinals \\\ n 289 Ho sends Petrolb 
of SoWiers constantly about. 2704 J Harris Lex, Ttchn, 

I, Patromlle, or Patroul as we generally prunonnte it, is 
a Round of Soldiers, to the Number of Five or Six, with 
a Serjeant to command them xSoo Astaf. Ann, Reg, 
Mtsc Tr azg/z Tlie patrole of the city consists of 
men, who receive a dmly allowance of one fnnani each. 2826 
Twies s Jan . ‘TMs here man ’ (pointing to the patrol), . 
has told a false affidavit’ x868 Regul, ^ Ord A rtny V 903 
Regiments encamped near villages are to send frttuicrit 
patrols into them, to apprehendany Soldiers who may be there. 

3 . A detachment of troops sent out in advance 
of a column, regiment, etc., to reconnoitre the 
country and to gain information of the presence 
and movements of the enemy. 

3^*5/* One of our Parties nict with 
men Patrole near Pradella 17x0 Ibid Now 4719/2 Our 
Patromlle met with two of the Enemy’s I'arties 1799 
Instr 4- Reg Cavalry (1813)2^3 PatmUs must examine ail 
yillagcs, hollow waji^ and woods, that lie in the direction of 
their mamh, taking care to reconnoitre from the heights the 
wunt^ bemw* 2827 Southey Hist, Pemns, War H. 513 
Ine french pmhed their patroles of cavalry near the town 
*853 Stocqu^ee Afi/ Eneycl, s. v , Patrols are oho sent out 
to gam mteuigence of the position and force of an enemy. 
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4 , aitnb and Conih,^ as patrol hoai^ box, duty, 
flotilla, jacket, tent, vessel, patrol-wagon, U. S. 
(a) a wagon in which the police convey prisoners, 
a piison-van; { 6 ) 'a light open wagon nsed by the 
underwriters’ patrol in hastening to fires to protect 
insured goods'^ (Funk 1895) Also Patkoimait. 

1849 E. E, Napifr jSxc7(rs, S AJrtca II 67 These patiole 
tents made of light canvas, weighed about twenty five 
pounds 1892 Welsh Rev I 724 A solution, would be for 
certain ranges to be kept clear by official patiol boats. 1898 
Westm. Gaz s8 May 1/3 For the protection of her coasts , 
America will depend mainly upon her monitors and emei- 
gency patrol vessels 1899 Atlantic Monthly LXXXIII 
770/1 With clamor of uigent gong, the patrol wagon rounds 
the corner, carrying two policemen Westm Gaz, 

sg Nov. ix/a Some gendaimes on patrol duty. 

Patrol (patrbu 1), v Infl patrolled, -oUing. 
F orms : 7-8 patroll, 7- patrol, (8 -rouille, -roul, 
8~9 -role) [a. F. patrouill’-er, in same sense, 
orig to paddle or puddle in the mud, altered 
from earlier patouilUr *to padle, or dable in with 
the feet, to slirre vp and dovvne, and Ironble, 
or make foule, by stirring’ (Cotgr.) : cf. OF. 
paiouetl pool, puddle, mire (1473 in Godef), 
mod.F. dial, patroml mire; also patouillas *a 
plash or puddle* (Colgr.), mod.F dial patomllat 
a puddle or pool in the road. The military use 
(already in Cotgr, m patromlle sb ) was prob at 
first a piece of French camp slang, patrolling 
consisting often of tiamping through mire and 
wet. After its recognition, it passed into most of 
the western langs , Sp. patrullar, Pg patrulhar, 
li,paitu^liare\ Dm, patromlleeren, Gti patrontll-, 
patrolhren, Dm, patrollere, Sw patrullera,^ 

1 . intr, ‘Togotheroundsinacamporgamson* 
(J )t to go on patrol, to act as patrol ; to recon- 
noitre as a patrol, b. To traverse on duty a par- 
ticular beat or distnct as constable or patrolman 

1691 Lend, Gaz No 2702/2 They lay there undiscovered 
till a Trooper that was Patrolling first saw them, 1701 
Ihid Na 3722/r Several Boats with Soldiers were ordered 
to Patroul on the River. 1709 E. Ward tr. Cervantes 219 
They.. left him to take his lest with Martinez and twelve 
Men to Patrouille about 1777 RoscRrsoN Hut Ainer, 
II vii 284 The appointment of a considerable number 
of pel sons to patiole as watchmen duiing the night. 1832 
W Irving Alhambra II S7 Numbers of armed guaids 
patrolled mound them. 1853 Carlylu Mtsc , Prutzenramb 
(1837) IV. 360 Patrolled over by mere irrational monster*? 
1867 Lady Herbert O adle L, vm ais Finding the Euro- 
peans on the alert, and the native guard valiantly patrolling 
and shouting out their national war-cries 
c. transf, and^. 

1791 WorcOTT (P Pindar) Magpie ^ Rohn 17 leaving 
behmd their bodies for rich mould. That pliable from 
form to form patioles. Making fresh houses for new souls. 

1821 Clare VtU Miustr I. 94 The labounng mice To 
sheltering hedge and wood palrole. 

2 . trans To go over or round (a camp, garrison, 
town, harbour, etc.) for the purpose of watching, 
guarding, or protecting ; to perambulate or traverse 
(a beat or district) as constable or patrolman ; to 
traverse leisurely m all directions, 

176s R Rogprs yrnls, (1883) 80 We were continually 
employed in patrolling the woods between this fort and 
Ticonderoga. 1798 Ferriar Illusir Sterne, etc, JSng, 
Hist, 241 A strong body of horse patroled the sheets 

1822 W, Irving Braced, Hall xx 171 Christy often patiols 
the park with hib dogs. 1885 Manch, Exam X2 May 5/t 
Armed boats will be provided for patrolling the Nile 

Hence Patro'lled ppl, a., Patro llmg uhl, sh, 
and ppl, a 

1758 Ld, Sackville Let to Ld Egiemont 12 Oct (m 
Pearson's Catal (igoo) 68), We have detached Posts all along 
the Lippe, and even Patrohng Parties as far to our right 
as Bcntheim. 1847 Infantry Man, (1854) 105 Silence [is] 
indispensable in patrolling. 1887 Pall Mall G, a6 Jan g/t 
A patrolling policeman heard cries for help. X903 Easly 
Chron. ii Feb. 3/5 A few yards away was the busy and 
patrolled Strand 

Patrolatry (patrp latri). nonce~wd, [f Gr. 
Trari}/), war/i- father + -latbv.] Worship of, or ex- 
cessive reverence for, the Fathers (of the Church) 
1846 Hare Mission Com/. (tBso) 237 Now that our church 
is tlueateued with a revival of patrolatry, notice should he 
drawn to the defects, as well as to the excellences of the 
Falhcis, 

Patroller, rare [f Patbolzj +-ER’i.] One 
on patrolling duly 

X879 Toorgce Fools Err, xxxvm, a8t He ordered some 
patrollera to iide up and down the streets and pievent any 
uiicnupiioii, 

Patrollotism (palrdult^tiz m). nonce-wd, [repr. 
F, noncc-wd. patroniUoiisme, f. patromlle, after 
patnoiwne\ The system of patrols. 

1837 Carlyle Fr Reo, I vir. 1, The Caricaturist promul- 
gatShis emblematic Tablature LePatromllohsmechassant 
7 e Painotume, Patriotism driven out by Patro lotism 
Ibid 111, Sullen w the male heart, lepressed by Patrollotism; 
vehement is the female, iircpressible. 

Patrolman (patrdu Immn). Also patrolsman. 
Chiefly U, S, A man who is on patrol spec, a. 
A police constable attached, to a particular beat or 

district of a city or town. , , ,, t 

1879 in Webster Suppl *880 Scribners Mag Tan. 323 
At the beginning of each watch two men set out from the 


station on patrol duty and follow their beats to the right 
and left rebpectively until they meet the patiol-men fiom 
ihe adjacent stations 1893 Stead If Ckttst came to 
Chicago (1894) 266 The nearest patiolman who sees it [a 
fire] hastens to liis patrol-box and sends in a fire alaim 
b. A man told off to watch and inspecl a line 
of eJectnc wires, etc , to insure their continuing m 
good order. 

x8., Elect? ic Rev (U S) XVI. 16 (Cent) The chief line- 
man should also have charge of the carbon setteis and 
arc-patiolmen, 

Patrology (patrpflodgi). [mod f. Gr. 
irarp- father + -\oyla -logt. Cf mod L paifo-- 
logta (i6thc.), , patrologte (1878 in Diet Acad,) ] 
The study of the writings of the Fathers (of the 
Church), patristics ; a treatise on these wntmgs. 

1600 Northbrooke Poor Mails Gard, Ep, Ded 3 May 
rather therefoie be called PatrologjL then Theology X716 
M. Davies Aiken Brit, II L 49 To lay open the least 
Defoimity they could discover or search out m the earliest 
Patrology, *847 Buch tr HagenbacJls Htsi Doctr, I 7 
note, The distinction made by some wi iters, between 
Patristics and Patrology, appears to us .unfounded. 

Hence Fatrologic (psetrt^lp dgik), -leal adjs,, 
belongmg to patrology (whence Patrologico-apo- 
stolioal a , pertaining to the Apostolic Fathers) ; 
Patro logist, one versed in patrology, 

1715 M. Davies Brit 1 Pref. 12 The last mention’d 
genuiner kind of Patrologico-Apostolical Epistles 17x6 
Ibid, 1 1 278 The Patiological Memoirs of those earliest . 
Post-Nicen Centmies Ibid. IIL39 Painted,, by the erudite 
Piotestant Patrologista Ibid 49 Well read in all the 
Patrological Prints. xBgo E Johnson Rise Christesidom 
359 The Basilian and Benedictine patrologic mythology. 

Patron (p^ tron), sb. Forms . 3-6 patroun, 
4“7 patrone, 5 patorne, 3- patron. [ME. 
patroun, a. 0 ^,patrun (j2tbc,), patron (i3&c.), 
= Pi. padron, padro, Cat. pddj'tf, Sp. patron 
(padron), Pg patrono. It padrone (;^patrone), ad. 
L. pat?dn-us protector, defender, patron, deny, of 
pater, patr~em father, 

L Patronns had ihe senses of protector and defender of 
his clients (viz of individuals, of aties, or provinces) , also, 
the foimer master of a freedman or freedwotnan, an advo- 
cate or defender before a court of justice, or, generally, of 
any person or cause In med L. and Romanic it acquired 
the senses of patron saint, patron or advowee (advocatus) 
of a church, and that of lord or master, in many specific 
connexions , also that of exemplar, pattern. Most of these 
senses are represen ted in Eng patron, hut the order in which 
they were taken into Eng does not correspond to that of 
their appearance in Latin and Romanic, sense 4, 'patron of 
a church being the earliest to be adopted. The order here 
followed IS one of convenience j the chronolMical order may 
he seen from the quotations. The sense Pattern is now 
differentiated in spelhng, and is treated as a distinct word.] 
I. Senses connected with ancient L patrmus, 

1 One who stands to another or others in rela- 
tions analogous to those of a father; a lord or 
master, a protector; fa lord superior, fa founder 
of a religious order. 

13 Gam ^ Gr Kni, 6 Hit watz Ennias fe athel, & his 
hi^e kynde, J>at si]>en depreced proumces, & patrounes 
biccme Welnege of al pe wele in (le west lies c 1380 Wyclif 
Whs, (x88o) 283 Also enst & his apostlis techen vs to lyue 
beter bRune b^s patrouns of b^ newe ordns 1402 
Upland (Skeat) ] 33, ^1430 Lydc. Mm, Poems (Percy 
Soc) no ‘ Syr’, she sayd, ‘ye be ower lord, ower patron, 
and ower precedent’. 1590 Spenser F, Q s* xii. 6 Dnto 
that doughtie Conquerour they came, And Their Lorde 
and Patrone loud did him proclame k632 Lithgow 
Trav X 444 The Patrone of so great a Monarchy. 1652 
Necdiiasi tr Seldetls Mare Cl, 25 The Dominion for all 
that remaining to another Patron. 1737 Pope Hor, Eptst 
II 1. 1 While you, great Patron of Mankind 1 sustain The 
balanc'd World, and open all the Main, 1809 Bawdwen 
Domesde^ Bk, 415 In these wards there are 77 mansions 
belonging tosokemen who have their own lands in demesne, 
and who may choose a patron where they will. 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece V 321 Sparta could not easily bring herself 
to think of the son of Amyntas, as a patron, or a master. 

2 . ^om, Anttq, One who had manumitted his 
slave, and who retained legal claims, of a paternal 
nature, upon him as freedman. Also, b. A person 
of distmction who gave his protection and aid to 
a client (see Client i) in return for certain services. 
Hence used allusively. 

1360 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comitu 72 , 1 shoulde gyve an occa- 
sion unto CJlientes to offende against their patrones, 1623-34 
Fletcher & Massinger Lov&rs Progr, v. 1, It is the client’s 
duty To wait upon his patron X727-4X Chambers Cycl, 
s, V , The principal right which patrons had, was that of 
being the legal heirs of their freed-men,if they died without 
lav^ul issue tram after their enfranchisement, and intestate 
1837 Penny Cycl VII, 260/1 Patron and client were not 
permitted to sue at law, or give evidence against one another. 
Originally patricians only could be patrons. 1843 Macaulay 
Lays Anc, Rome, Vi^ma 78 , 1 wait on Appius Claudius, 

I waited on his sire * Let him who works the client wrong 
beware the patron’s ire 1 

o. Horn, Anttq, A defender before a court of 
justice ; an advocate, a pleader ; hence flg In 
tefeience to ancient Greece, used to render tt/jo- 
ar&rrjs, as applied to a citizen under whose pro- 
tection a resident alien {fiiroiKos) placed himself, 
and who transacted legal business for him and was 
responsible to the state for his conduct 
X387 T^yisA Higdett (Rolls) IV 219 luhus Cesar, Jmt was 
his patroun and his vone, . . pleted for hym 148$ Caxton 
St, Wonefr, 14 He shold to them be a patrone in heuea 


1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 1. vi. 23 Conscience as a 
Witnesse, Patron, or Judge within us, accuseth, excusetli, 
condemneth, or absolveth. 1667 MmoN P L in 219 On 
mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appeeid. 1875 
WooLSEY Inirod Intemai Lasu (1879) § 67 At Athens 
domiciled strangers — meiaect, — . needed a patron for the 
transaction of legal business. 

3 , * One who countenances, supports, or protects ’ 
(J ) ; one who takes under his favour and protec- 
tion, or lends his mfluential support to advance 
the interests of, some person, cause, institution, ait, 
or undertaking ; spec, in 1 7tti and 1 8tli c the person 
who accepted the dedication of a book. (Always 
implying something of the superior relation of the 
wealthy or powerful Roman patron to his client.) 
Now a chief sense, 

X377 Lancl. P pi 'R xir 227 Ac kynde is jie pyes 
patroun and putteth it in hue eie, C1380 Wyclif Sel, 
Whs II 254 pe world is his patroun, and be fadir of pryde 
also. X4 Tmdalds Fu (Wagnei) 2139 , 1 was some tyrae 
thy patroun fre, To whom tlrau shuldest buxsum be 1500-20 
Dunbar Poeim Iviii 13 Off sic hie feistis of saintis in glone, 
Quhair lordis war patrones, oft I sang thanie Caritas pro 
Eeianwie, 1568 Gratton Chron II 770 As though God 
and Saint Peter were the^ Patrones of vngracious liuyng 
X605 Bacon Learn, i in §9 Books (such as are worthy 
the name of books) ought to have no patrons but truth and 
reason 1735 pQvsProl Sat, 249 May some choice patron 
blei>s each grey-goose quill i 1749 Johnson Fan Hwn 
Wishes 160 There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail 1847 Tennyson 
Pnne Concl. 88 A gieat broad-shoulder'd genial English- 
man, A patron of some thirty charities. 1S53J H Nfw- 
MAN Hist Sk (X873) II I IV 213 Kings, at various penods 
have been most effective patrons of art and science 
fg C1760 Smollett ude to Sleep 2 Soft Sleep Sweet 
pation of the peaceful hour 

b. A suppoiter, upholder, advocate, or champion 
of a theory or doctrine. Now rare, 

X573 G Harvey Letter bk (Camden) to, I was a great and 
continual patron of paradoxis 166B CuLFErpER & Cole 
BartJwl Anat, ir. vi, 103 Patrons and favourers of the cir- 
cular motion of the blood, as Harvey. 1703 Stanhope 
Paraphr III, ^4 Those veiy Epistles, where the mam 
Strength of Patrons for a naked and unfruitful Faith is 
supposed to lye 1796 Bp Waison Apol Bible 42 This 
fancy has had some patrons before you. 

c One who conntenanceb or supports a pi actice, 
a form of sport, an institution, or the like Also 
(m tradesmen’s language), One who supports with 
Ins custom a commeicial undertaking, a shop, 
store, etc.; a regular aistomer; one who uses or 
fiequcnts any institution or place of resort 
1603 B. Tonson Folpone 11 i, [Volpone, disguised as a 
mountebank Doctor addiessing the crowd gathered befoie 
him] Most noble gentlemen, and my worthy pations 1 xSgx 
Falkirk Herald 18 July 1/5 The Proprietor thanks his 
Patrons for the support they have extended to him for the 
past XI years. Mod A great patron of the turf and the prize- 
iing The patrons of the public-house, the gin-shop, etc. 
II. Senses arising in medimval Lalm. 

4 ;. One who hol£ the right of presentation to 
an ecclesiastical benefice ; the holder of the advow- 
son ; so called from his oiiginal function of advo- 
cate and defender: see Advooatb 2, Abvowjeb 2 
(The earliest sense in Eng. use.) 

[1278 Rods ofParlt, I 5/1 Les eyres Wauter Ledet sunt 
verres patrons de ladite Eghse.] c X300 Bekat (Perc^ Soc } 
S70 And that he, other the patroun, furst the ^ift ^eve. 
c 1323 Poem Tunes Him II 56 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 326 
Sone so a parsoun is ded and m eorthe 1 don, Thanne ^al 
the patroun have jiftes anon 1303 Langl P, PI C. vi 78 
Poj^ and patrones ponre gen til blod refuse)? /Z1430 Knt 
de ta Tour iiB6S) 42 Ihe knight was lorde and patron of the 
chirche x^3 Babimgton Coonmasidtn, To Gentlem. Eng. 
(1590) iHHvb, They should defend and tender the estate of 
the Churches whereof they tee patrons. 16*6 R. C Times' 
Whuile IV. 1337 Lawes danger to prevent, The pation with 
the parson wul indent That^ shall have the living 1^66 
Blackstone Comm, II. xviii. 276 The right of presentation 
to a church accrues to the oidinary by neglect of the patron 
to pi esent i86x W. Bell Diet, Lam Scot! s. v Patronage, 
It would appear that patrons weie originally merely the 
guardians of the temporal property of particular churches. 
ttoS Stubbs Const Hut xix HI 311 In 1253, he [Innocent 
IV] recognized in the fullest way the nghts of patrons, and 
undertook to abstain firom all usurped provisions 
6 . *A guardian saint’ (J.); the special tutelary 
saint of a person, place, country, craft, or institu- 
tion. (Now usually Patron saint : see 1 2 c.) 
c 1380 Wyclif Serin, Se! Wks I 73 NeiJ?er J>ei make 
Baptist ne Jesus Cnst her patroun xsxt Guylforde Pii^, 
(C^den) II Many lelyques, as the bed and the arme of 
seynt Blast which is there pation. 1360 Daus tr Sdidane's 
Comm, 437 b, S. James the Patrone of Spam 1646 Crashaw 
Deo Nostro (1632) 196 Ah, then, poor soul 1 what wilt thou 
say? And to what patron choose to pray? Freethinker 
No. 16 PA^Samt Nicholas is the great Patron of Manners 
1828 K, Digby Broadsi Hon, (1846) IL Tancredus 89 
[St George] was the patron of England as early as the time 
of Richard I He is also patron of Malta, of Genoa, of 
Yalentia and Arragon 

tb A tutelary (pagan) dmnity. Obs, 
c X374 Chaucer Ami 4- Are, 4 You fiers god of armes Mais 
the rede That. Honured art as patron of that place 1697 
Dryden AEneid xn. 596 Then to the patron of his art be 
[the physician lapis] pray’d 

1 0 . elhpt, for patron day (see ii) ; Pattekn 
sb, 12 Obs, 

1890 J, Healey Insula Sonet, et Doctor, 8a A holy well 
where a ‘patron ' was formerly held on the last Sunday of 
July. 
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III. Senses repr modem Romanic uses 

(=lt j^adrme^ jiatroue, Sp jintrafij ^adrotti F. ^airon ) 
Cf Padronc, Patrooh 2-3 

6. The captain or master of a galley, or of a 
coasting vessel in the Mediterranean 5 also, the 
steersman of a longboat Now rare, 

[1392-3 Earl Derby's Ex/, (Camden) 23a Item pro vino 
empto per nianus Johaniiis Payn in galeia de Gilberto 
famulo pationi ] 14 in Hist Coll Citizen London (Cam 
den) IIS Certayne lordjs faughtyn whithe carykys of Gene, 
and toke iiij of them and hyr patronys. 1^4 Caxton 
Fables ofPoge ix, Tier was a cairyk of Jene , of the whiche 
camck the patione baie in his •^heltl painted an oxe hede. 
1568 Grafton Ckren H ^4 1 hree of the greatest CaricT« 
with their patrones, and Monsire laques de Burbon their 
Admirall were taken, 1676 Lond Gas No 1066/3 These 
particulars, come from Naples, brought thither by the 
Patron of a Felucca. 1723^41 Chambfrs Cycl s v , Patron 
is a name giv^en in the Mediterranean, to the person who 
commands the vessel and seamen j sometimes to the peison 
who steers it. 1820 Byron Mar, Fal, i, 11. 294 How 1 did 
you say the pation of a galley? 

t b Extended lo the captain of an ancient ship. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii, 95 Eneas called to hym all 
the patrons & all the inaystres of the shipes 15x3 Douglas 
Mncis V. IV. 5 That the patrone Gyas, amyd the flude, 
Callis on his stens man, bait Meneit by name 
f 7 , A mastei or owner of slaves 01 captives (in 
the Levant and Baibaiy states) Obs, 

1628 Digby Vcy Medii (1868) xg [They] gaue me leaue to 
cairie away all the English captiues that lemained here 
(which were near 50), paying oiiely the money they cost vnto 
their patrones 1697 tr C'tess B'Aunoy's 'J>av {I’joS) 
Heietofoie a Patron might have killed his Slave as he 
might have killed Ins Dog 1719 Dl Foe Ciusoe i. n, My 
new patron or master had taken me home to his house 
II 8, The host or landlord of an inn (in Spam) ; 
cf Padbone d, 

1878 Lady Bkasscy Voy, Swtbeams. 170 [They] earned it 
lo the inn, where I had to explain Lo the /airont in my best 
Spanish, that we wanted a carnage to go to the baths 

IV. Applied to thmgs. 

1 9 . The eailiei foim of the woid Pattebit, q. v 
foi illustrations of Ihisfoim Obs, (in tins spelling) 
1 10 A case for holding pistol-carlndges . see 
qiiot 1834. patron ipatronne^^ Also, A cai- 
Lri^ge (Gei , patrone), Obs. hkc Hist 
1683 Sir J. Turner Pallas Aymafa 173 All Hoise-men 
should always have the chaiges of then Pistols leady in 
Patrons, the Powder made up compactly in Papei, and the 
Ball Lyed to it with a piece of Packthred l/ad 176 He 
hath no more to do but to bite of a little of the Paper of his 
Patron 1834 Penny Cycl II 375/a The Patron was an 
upright seini-cj lindrical box of steel, with a covei moving 
on a hinge, lilled with a block of wood with five perfoiaLions 
Lo hold as many pistohcoi tridges. x86o Fairiioli Cost, Eng 
(ed, 2) Gloss 1802 Cat S/ec Exh, S Kens No 4731-2 Steel 
alron for holding cartridges, with embossed figuies in front 
ixteentb century. Leather pation, with sleel mountings 
and cover, and ball hag attached. Seventeenth centuiy 

V. aiirib, and Comb 

11 attrib.y as patron business ^ -worship ; patron 
call (iV.), see quot j patron day, the day of a 
patron saint, esp. in Ireland: see Pattebn sh 12 ; 
t patTontash.0 Mil, [Du patroontasch^ GeT,patro- 
nentasche^j a cartiidge-case or ammunition-poiich. 

1825-80 Jamieson, *PatfWhcall, the patronage of a church, 
the light of piesentation. 1710 Luttrell En^Rel, (1857) 
yi* S99 *^be act . , is a clause against papists frequent- 
ing their saints wells on particiilai *pation days 1841 S C. 
Hall Ireland I 280 The patron day . attracts ciowds of 
visitors x6fo Acts ParU Scot (1822) IX 30/2 Money was 
Riven for buying baggenols and ^patroutashes lo Iher 
Captainesof eveiy Compny. 1818 Bentham CA Eng.t^ 
Not only in the line or public sei vice, but in every other 
hue. even in the line of *PaUon-woiship, will exertions cease 
12 . In apposilive constmcUon or combination . 
often equivalent to an adj a That is a patron 
1781 CowPER Hope 414 Just made fifth chaplain of his 
patron lord. 

b. Tutelary, as patron deity ^ god^ martyr^ etc. 

1700 Drydbn Pal, ^ Aic m 561 The bloody colours of 

his patron god, 1726 Pope Odyss xtx, 468 Hermes, his 
Patron god, those gifts bestow'd. 1869 Lecky Europ, Mor, 
(1877) 464 Almost every hamlet soon lequired a patron 

martyr and a local legend 1895 Sayce Egypt of Hebr, ^ 
Herodoios 122 Its [Thebes] patron deity was Amon. 

c. Patron saint : » sense 5, 

1717 Fenton EP T Lambardl^oeam 213 By France the 
Genius of the Fight coiifest, For which our Pation-Samt 
adorns his Breast, x8m G Downes Lett, Cont, Countries 
1 , 176 The festival of Justus, the patron saint, had attracted 
crowds to the village, iramf, x8s6 Emerson Eng, Traits^ 
blamcfsVlks, (Bohn) II 50 Sir Philip Sidney is one of the 
patron saints of England. 

Pa'trou, V rare, [cf. mod.F. patronner, 
med.L. and It, paironarcy f Patron] 

tfans. To act as patron to, to champion or favour 
as a jjatron , to patronire, 

CX624 Chapman Bairachom xxii, This Dedication, calls 
no gieatness, then, To patron this greatuess-ci eating pen. 
1643 T. Browne kelig Med ir. § 3 Wiser Princes 
Patron the Arts. x66x Glanvill Van Dogm 186, I am 
not likely to Patron them, 2865 Dickens Mnt, Fr ii xiv, 
Why am. I to be patroned and patronessed as if the pations 
and patronesses treated me? 

Patronage (pse’tronedg), sb [a. F patronage 
(14th c. m Hatz.-Darm.) «= It. patronaggtOy in 
medX. patrondticum^ -agium^ f. L. patrdn-us 
Patron : see -aob.] The office or action of a 
Patron : in various senses of the word. 


1 Ecd The right of presenting a qualified person 
to an ecclesiastical benefice ; advowson. Originally, 
the protection and defence of the rights of a church, 
which Gained with it the right of piesentatxon 
14x3 in Laing Charters 24 He sal noth luiuie na 
disese the place thiouch na titil of patronage hot sls it is 
granltit .111 this indenture 1513-14 s/ftw V/IL c 11 
1 2 The said Erie [shall] have and enjoye all and singler 
Advousons and Patronages of Chinches. 1S78-9 tleg 
Pnzy Cmncil Scot, III 99 The pationage of the said 
bischopnk of Glasgow 1730-6 Bailey (folio) s v , Lay 
Patronage . . is a right attach'd to the person either as 
founder, oi heir of the foundei , or as possessor of the 
see to which the pationage is annexed, and is either leal 
or personal 1782 Priestley Cmm/t Chr, II. x 246 
Patronage was introduced in thefourth centuiy 1876 Fri c- 
RIAN ifofm, Conq V. xxiv 501 In eitlier case, patronage 
involved, what in later tunes has come to he its whole sub- 
stance, a light of nomination 1B83 Chamber/ Emycl VII. 
328/2 By an act of paihament in 1874, pationage was 
abolished [in the Church of Scotland] 

2 . Gnaidianship, tutelary care, as of a divinity 
or a saint aich qx Obs, 

1582 STANyHURST.^®w/j II (Alb ) 49 And so to bee shielded 
yet agayn with pationage anticque 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Gen, rIvui ,The ancient Fathers teach the patronage 

and Invocation of Angels 1702 Addison Dial, Medals 11. 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 29s Among the Roman Catholics eveiy 
vessel is lecommended to the pationage of some particulai 
saint 1805 SouiiicY Madoc in Aat, x 139 His the othei 
pile, By whose peculiai power and patronage Aztlaii was 
blest, Mexitli, woman bom. 

3 . The action of a patron in giving influential 
support, favour, encouragement, or coimtenance, 
lo a person, institution, work, art, etc. Oiiginally 
implying the action of a superior. 

I5S3 T. Wilson Rhet. Ep (1567) Aj b, I therfore commende 
to youre Lotdeschyppes tuition and patronage this tiaictibc 
of Rhethonque. 1567 Drant Horace Ded. \ 11 b, Nor any 
thing doth add moie estimation to tiuc nouihtye, then 
pati onage of leai ning 1753 J oiinson Rambler No *94 P 4 
My feais of losing the pationage of the family. 18x3 hlAR 
Edgeworth Patron xiv, Obtain for your guls what I call 
the patronage of fashion 1839 Kliciitli y Ihst Eng II 
75 lleiiry's pationage of Ictteis was highly comnicndable 
i860 C. Knight P^, Ihst Eng, VI vi 91 Thanks lo the 
example of the ‘ poor authoi ' who ihiew the tardy patronage 
of lord Chestei field in his face. x866 Geo Eliot F, Iloli 1, 
Haiold had gone with the Embassy lo Constantinople, 
under the patronage of a high relative, his inothci’s cousin, 
b spec. Protection, defence, piotectorship. "iObs, 
1590 Si'CNsm F Q , II vui. 26 Leave unto me thy knights 
last patronage [e e, of his dead body] cx6zx Chapman 
I liad VI 469 Lest, of a fathei's pationage, the bulwaik 
of all Troy, Thou leav'st him a pooi widow's chaigc. 1706 
PiiiLiiPS, Pah onage, Piotection, Defence 1844 Thirl- 
wall Greece VI J I 369 Without having been able to effect 
anything for the newly expelled Spartan exiles, who had 
likewise reckoned on liis patronage. 

t c. Advocacy, countenance, support, Obs, 

x6io A Ilexapla Dan, 114 The multitude of those 

that erre, is no patronage for error x6x3 T Taylor Comm, 
Titus u II This place rightly interpieted, yeeldetU no 
p.itronage to that deuise of Vniuersall cdection 1674 Owen 
Holy Spmi (1693) 10 He doth therein undertake our 
Patj oiiag^ as our Advocate. 

d. Countenance or favour shovtn ■with an air or 
assumption of supenority ; patronizing. 

1829 C!arlyle Mise (1857) 1 . 279 A distinct patronage both 
of Piovidence and the Devil 2870 Dicklns E Drwodii, 
With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as neaily cocks 
his quaint hat as [etc ], 1883 Jos Quincy Figures of Past 
6x If there was a little savor of patronage in the generous 
hospitality she exercised among her simple neignhois, it 
svas never regarded os moie than a natuial emphasis of her 
undoubted claims to precedence 

e In commercial or colloquial use: The financial 
support given by customers m making use of any- 
thing established, opened, or offered for the use of 
the public, as a line of conveyances or steamers, 
a hotel, store, shop, or the like, 

2804 Ami, Rev, II 187/z That the institution has all that 
claim to general pationage .we are disposed to deny 1856 
Olmsted Slave^ States 76 The appeaiance of the other 
public-house indicated that itexpectedaless select patronage. 
Mod, ‘ Messrs A. and B. have opened a new establishment 
for the supply of , and hope for a share of public patronage 

4 The right or control of appointments to offices, 
privileges, etc , m the public service. 

2760 i^idns Lett, iii 18 Is the command of the army, with 
all the pationage annexed to it, nothmg? 1792 Govv, 
Morris in Sparks Life ^ Writ, (1832) II, 259 The ministers 
possess more patronage than any monarch since Louis the 
Fourteenth 1800 Asiai Ann, Reg,^Proc E.Ind Ho 116/1 
Why had they confined their inquiry to one individual 
charge of the abuse of patronage— mat of the sale of writers 
appointments? i886 H Avier Rev CXLII. 577 The 
senators of each State divided their patronage to suit them- 
selves, fulfilling the pledges of the last election and bribing 
voters for the next 

6. Arms of Patronage {Her) \ see quots 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s v, Arms of Patronage^ m 
heraldry, are those, a top whereof are some marks of sub- 
jection and dependance.. The caidinals on the top of their 
arms hear those of the pope, who gave them the hat, to shew 
that they aie his cieatures, 2823 Crabb Technol Diet, 
Paironage. Amts of {Her), those arras which governors of 
provinces, loids of manors, patrons of benefices, add to their 
family arms to betoken their right and jurisdiction. 

6. attrih, (chiefly lu senses i and 4), patronage 
reform, etc ; Fatroxiage Secretary (m Great 
Britain), the Secretary of the Treasury through 
whom the pationage of that department of me 


government is admmisteied and appomtmentb to 
departments under its control made. 

2875 Le Fanu Will, die XXIX, That judicious rewaidcr 
of public viitue, and instructoi of the conscience of the 
hustings, the pationage Secretaiy of the Tieasury x88x 
Daily Til 4 Rial 2 Whether it was with the Sanction of 
the Goveinmeiit that certain diaft Editorials have been 
forwarded to oigans of the press by the noble lord the 
Pationage Secietaiy 1897 Daily News a.x Oct 8/7 Arch- 
bishop Benson was gieatly disappointed at his failuie to 
get Ins pationage leforms, as embodied m the Benefices Bill, 
thiough 

t Patronage, Obs. [f prec. sb.; peih. 
influenced by lt.patroneggtare to patronize ] ti a 7 ts 
To give patronage to , to countenance, uphold, 
piotecL, defend; lo Patronize 
1587 Grei ne Euphtte/ Censure Ep Ded , For that the 
goddesse [Pallas] did most pationagelcarning and souldieis. 
1591 Shaks I Hen VI, iii 1 48 Yes, as an Out-l-iw in a 
Castle kcepes, And vseth it, to pationage his Theft, 1596 
Edward HI, 111 111, To pationage the latheilebs and poor 
1598 R, Haydocki ti. Ai»;/mai7ToRdr., lo patronage them 
fiom the insolent incroaching of men of no desert. x66g 
Sturmy Ma7 mePs Mag Aaaa ij, That I may charge you 
to Patronage no more than you had 
Hence t^a’teonaged ppl,a,\ t ^a’tronaging 
vbl sb and ppl a Obs, 

2597 J King On yonas (16x8) 124 That it should be rackt 
to the piti ons.giiig of Temo’s cosenage ? 1650 Don Belhams 
254 The quiet shoie of youi most gentle and pationaging 
favouis 2726 Avuri i Parcr^on 4x1 The Patron ought to 
have Honours done him in such pairunag’d Ciiuich, us the 
best scat therein and the like. 

Patronal (pmTruual, ptfi t-), a [a V.pahonal 
(r6ii in Colgr), pah dual ts, f pah on-us 

Patron : see -al. For the pxonunciation cf per- 
social \ but some say (patre^u nal) ; cf, DocruiNAh.] 
Of or pertammg'to a patron or patron saint; of 
the nalnie of a pation. 

26XX CoTGR , Pahonal, patronall; of, or belonging to, a 
Pation , clone m rcmembiance, or solcmnircd in hoiioiii, of a 
Pall on 1646 Sir T Buownl Pseud Ip iti Then Penates and 
Patronall gods, 1755 Johnson, Pah anal. Protecting j sup- 
pot ting, guarding, defending, doing t)ic officeof a pation 
1834 JL Ruchie Wand, by Seme (1835) 220 One might liavc 
thought that it was the patronal fete of the town. 1868 
iiminSmallci Diet Or ^Rom Anttq,{ed 7)^v,Paironus, 
It was the duty of the patron to bupporl Jus fieedman in 
case of necessity, and if he did not, be lost his patronal 
rights 

Patronate (pce*tr6n^, p^T-), rare, [acl. L. 
patr 5 n&t-tis, f. pah on-us Patron* see -ate^] 
The position, nglit, or duty of a pation; the 
juxisdiction or possession of a patron. 

1694 Fduntainhall m M P. Blown Snppl Dei is, Crt, 
Session (1826) IV. X43 The Lords found the Bisiiop's pic.- 
senting, as patron, made it a patronale, but not a patii- 
monial mcnsal kirk 1865 M. Paiiison Ess, (1889) I 75 
That was the idea which tlie master of Rosso and Cclliiii 
formed of his patronate of letters 1880 Muirjii ad Cams 
563 Patronate was the relationship that existed between 
a freedman, and his pah onus 
atlrib, 1879 F Lorimcr Lechler's Wtclif I, 46 The 
Curia . encourages all who have patronate rights to make 
pastoral appointments of a like kind. 

Pa*trondom. nonce-wd [Scc-dom] The estate 
or Older of patrons. 

1878 P Lorimer Lechler's Wtchfl, 36 To that end .. 
behoved to be subservient both piiestdom and puliondom, 
bishopdom and popedom. 

+ Patro*ue. Obs, Also patroune. [a. F. 
patronne {^galbi'e paironne)^ fem. of patroniX 
The galley which earned the lieutenant-general 
(* vice-admiral) of a squadion of galleys, and 
was usually the second galley of the squadron (the 
first being the captfana or Captainess, in the 
French squadron the riale), 
xs8s T Washington tr Nicholafs Voy i xx, 25 b, Alwut 
the euemng were brought intoo our I^atrone the Oouernour 
Vaiher and the Spanish Argosiii Ihd u xxii 28 There 
died also two gallic slaues and fourc in the pall one* Ibid 
II 111 33b, We began to way out the biska..m the Patronne 
theie was scarce Icfte for fourc dayes 

Fatrone, obs. form ol Patron, Patroon. 
Patronee** nonce-wd, [See -eb.] A recipient 
of patronage, a presentee to a benefice 
rzSoy SvD, Smith m lady Holland Mem, (1855) II, 32 My 
request to him was, if any patronee of his preferred the 
North to the South, that I might be allowed to gratify so 
singular a wish by exchanging with him. 

Patroness (ptfi'tr9nes,p0e t-), Also 5 -nyse, 
5-7 -nesse, -onnesse. [ad. med L. pat/ffntssa, 
fem. of patrmus (after basilissax see -bsb); cf. 
modF paironmsse (1878 in Diet, Acad,), Du. 
patrones 3 

^ 1 . A female patron (in senses 1-3 of Patron) ; 
in modem usage, esp, one who promotes and lakes 
a lead in social functions, as balls, bazaars, etc. 
<^2440 Ptomp, Pant, 386/2 Patronesse, (P 
patrona), xsvo Eishzh Fun. Seme Ciess Rtehmoud'Wks 
(1876) 301 All the lerned men of Englonde to whomeshe was 
a veray patwnesse. 2592 G Harvbv Piercds Super, (in 
Archmea (1815) II 10), Tbe excellent gentlewoman my 
patroness, or rather championcsb in this quarrel. 2625 Br. 
UovNTAGU App, Csssar 56 TTie Church of England no 
f^^troness of Novell opinions. 1798 Fbsriar Illustr, Sterne 
» Mmgaiet (Tueen of Navarre patroness of literary men. 

c x8ao Byron Charity Balt note. Lady Byron had bom 
patroness of a balk 2862 Wmrm Mblvxllb Mkt Hard, 
XXIV 19a After much discuwiun by stewards and lady 
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E atronesses. 187s Postc tr. Gaius iii g 49 Patronesses 
ad only the same lights as pations tinder the statute of 
the Twelve Tables. 

2 . A female patron saint. 

iSa 6 Pilgr Pirf (W de W 1531) S 7 l>j Take her for thy 
cbefe patroness & advocaliyce, 155s Eucm Decades 73 To 
take viitohym the holy virgin to bee hib patronesse 1694 
Land* Gaz, No 2979/2 I hat the Relicts of St Genevieve, 
Patroness of this City [Pans], should he earned in Pio- 
cession xSzS Scorr C/iron, Canongette Ser ii Introd , Ihe 
venerable guardian of St. Bridget probably expected the 
inteifeience of her patroness 

b. A female tutelary deity, said also Jig-, of 
personified piiiicipleSj etc 

c 1420 L YOG. A tenthly o/'Gcds 376 Dame Venus . Patronesse 
of pleasaunce, be iiamyd well she myght 1542 Uoall 
Erasm, A^oplu 342 b, hlinerva was thought the patronesse 
ofal Witte CX630 Milton Passion Befiiend me Night 
bc'it Pationess ot grief, 1784 Lowpcr Task iv 780 Hail, 
Ihciefore, patroness of health and ease And contemplation, . * 
Hail, rural hfel 

3 A female holder of an advowson. 

1538 CRANMni Lei to Cromwell in Jilisc, Wni (Parker 
Soc) II. 362 The bishop of London gave the institution 
unto the said sir Heugli Payne, leaving the patroness in 
suit at the common law for the same. x8x8 m Todd , and 
in later Diets 

t 4 . A woman who is a pattern or model to her 
sex see Pattern Oh 

e 1430 Lydc, Peas, ^ Sens 6833 Which ys Merour and 
patronesse, To yive example of stedfastenesbe To women 
tkiogb hir noble fame. 

6 Comb,f as Jatf oness sahU =» sense 2 
190X IPesim, Gaz, x8 Sept 2/1 The image of Ste. Anne, 
the pationess saint of Brittany. 

Hence Fa'troness v , to play the patroness to ; 
Fa’trouess-sMp, the position or office of patroness. 

New Monthly Mag XLI 8 The intrigues of Almack’s 
— the petty paitisanship of patronessing. 1840 Mrs Gorc 
ilui. Lx 5x In London life, patroneitship is a matter of 
election. 1846 — Eng, Chc^, (1852) 79 Her ladyship re- 
fused the patroness-ship last season. 1865 Patronessed 
[see Patron v ] 

Patronization (psetronoiz^'Jan). [f. next: 
see -IZATION.] The action or fact of patronizing, 
1794 Char* in Amt, Reg 295/1 He received his first patroni- 
ration under loi d chief j ustice Singleton. 1892 Hake Mem, 
Eighty Yeats^’j Pope was made a fashion through patroni- 
zation 

Patronize (pseTionsiz), v, [f. Patron sh, -v 
-I 55 K : cf. OY, Jatromser (1456 in Godef ), med.L. 
Jalromzdre (1382 in Hu Cange) to lead a galley 
as patron ] 

1 . tra 7 is. To act as a patron towards, to extend 
patronage to ; to protect, sui^port, favour, counte- 
nance, encourage; orig. as the act of one m a 
superior or influential position. 

1589 G. Harvey Pteree's Snper Wks (Grosart) IL 166 
Lordes on both sides, that Patronise good causes, a 1610 
Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 4 Some others tooke mee for 
a zealous man, Because good Pi eachers I did patronize, ifiai 
T Williamson tr Gemarf's lYise Aijb, A ^ood 

Booke in these dayes had need of a good man to Patronize it, 
171a Addison Sped No 469 ? a He patronizes the Orphan 
and Widow, assists the Fiiendless, and guides the Imorant, 
xtoi Strutt Sports Past, Intiod 12 Henry the Seventh 
paiionized the gentlemen and officers of his court m the 
practice of militaiy Exercises. 1859 Geo. Eliot A Bede v, 
It will hardly do for me to pationise a Methodist preacher, 
even if she would consent to he patronized by an idle 
shepherd 

ewiol 1742 Pops Dune, iv 102 There march’d the hard and 
blockhead, side hy side. Who rhym’d for hue, and patroniz'd 
for piide. X878 E Yaies Wretked in Pori x 98 SxUy heads 
are apt to take airs at the nieie idea of being in a position 
to patronise, 

t b. Said of a patron saint or iutelaiy deity. Obs . 
1393 Spenser Epithal 391 And thou, great luno I which . 
The Tawes of wedlock still dost patronize, a 1604 HANMrn 
Chroiu Xrel, (1809) 117 At Gemblacum in Flanders, where 
the Cliurch (say they) is patronized hy Saint Machutus, 
alias Maclovius* 163a Lithgow Tram, i. 28 Vnto this falsely 
pationized Chappell, they olTer yearcly many nch gifts 
f c. To defend, support, stand by ; to advocate; 
to justify ; to countenance. Obs, 

ZS9S W, W tr Plautus' Menechmus in Nichols Ple^s 
(1779) 133 Facing out bad causes for the oppressors, and 
patronizing some j ust actions for the wronged. 16x3 Pubch^ 
Pilgrimage i. iv 18 Christ pationizeth his Disciples, pluck- 
ing the eares of Come 1670 Marvell Corr Wks 1872-5 
II. 327 Elect such an High Steward as may always be 
reaciy . to patronize the justice of your actions. *7®S 
Stanhope Paraphr, HI 348 Nor. may we patronize oy 
Sloth or our Sullenness, hy a pretence of mcapacity to do 
the publick Service 1785 Jefferson Writ 1:1859) !■ 48S 
Appointed by their country to patronize their rights, 
td. Said of things Obs, 

1633 T Adams..E:^^ zPeieri 4 That which is patroniMd 
by usualness, slips into the opinion of lawfulness 
J Edwards Perfect Script 40 It ib so conuptly translated 
4at It IS made to patronize several of their superstitious 
follies, a X7ZO Bp. Bull Serm xviiu Wks 1827 1 430 There 
is no acnoh so foolishly done, but that the examples of 
wise men may be alleged to patiomse the folly put. 

1 2 With npn • To lay the responsibility for 
thing) some one ; to make or declare a person 
responsible for; to father upon any one ^s, 

Z626 J PORY in Ellis Ortg, Lett Ser. i. Ill 246 For all the 
J * J, ; I. r»alrom7ed unon 


Adams Exp,zPeterux Let this teacn .you 01 me lai^, 
not 10 patronize your sms upon the e^ple of oth«^ 1^3 
Howell Twelve Tnai* (1661) 205 That wane (which some 


by a most monstrous impudence would patronize upon their 
Majesties), 

3 To assume the air of a patron towards , to 
treat with a manner or air of condescending notice. 

1797 Mrs. Radcuftc lialiatt 1, The musical genius whom 
she patronised 2820 Hazlitt Lect Dram Lit 10 Feeling 
much the same awkwaid condescending disposition to 
patronise these first crude attempts at poetry and hspings 
of the Muse 1843 Disraeli Sybil i 11, Spruce., had n 
weakness for the aristocracy, who . patronized him with 
condescending dexterity 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr, n mv, 
I don’t want to be patronized. 

4 In commercial or colloquial use. To favour 
or support with one’s expenditure or custom ; to 
fiequent as a customer or visitor; to favour witli 
one’s presence, resort to, frequent. 

x8oi Mar Edgeworth Out of Debt m, ‘Positively, ma'am, 
you must patronize my spring hat said the milliner. 1B50 
R G. Gumming Hunteds Life S, Afr, (1902) 24/1 One side 
of It was pationized by seveial flocks of E^ptian wild 
geese. x88s Daily Tel 17 Sept (Cassell), Chop-houses, 
patronized by the clerk and the apprentice. 

Hence Pa*tromzed ppl,a , Pa'tromzing vhl, sb,; 
also Faiironlzable a , capable of being patronized 
or tieated patronizingly 

^ X664 H More Myst, Imq, Apol 547 Rather the taking of 
it away then the Patronizing of it 1837 Arnold Lett in 
Slanley Life (1845) II 72 A friend m^e the same objec- 
tion to Victor Cousin’s tone ‘ It was *, he said, ‘ a patiomzing 
of Christianity’. 1884 ’Basil’ Weam^ of the Green if, 
xviix. 23 Norah’s modest dress made her seem more pation- 
isable than ever. 1897 D Smiiaton Smollett v 62 
Patronizer(p8e*tron8iz3T). [f.prec.vb. + -erI ] 
One who patromzes. 

xsgS J, Trusscll m Southwell Tm, Death Ep. Ded., 7 . 
haue darde, lo make you Patronizer of this waide 1640 
Blithe Eng Iviprov, Impr (1653) To Hush etc.. Though 
some esteem it matter of greatest moment, yet you will not 
all be found patronizeis heieof, X709 Sacheverell Serm, 
5 Nov, 20 The Author, and Patronizer of Lyes X344 JBlackw 
Mag LVI, 574 His youthful protdges were glad to become 
patronizeis m their turn. 

Fa'troniziug, ppl* a, [f, as prec. + ] 

That patronizes, esp with an air of superiority; 
ostentatiously condescending or superior. 

1727 Bailey vol II, Paironiezng , acting the Part of a 
Patron. 1827 Lytton Pelham ii, No pati onising condescen- 
sion to little people. 1828 Scott F M Perth viii, The 
knight received them with a mixture of courtesy and 
patronising condescension. 1875 Jo wet r Plato (ed 2) I. 
p xviii, Tlie patiomzing style of Protagoias. 

Hence Fa’tronlzingly adv,^ with the conde- 
scension or aiT of a patron. 

X837 Mrs Carlyle Lett L 64 *A man of sense* (as 
Mrs, Buller said patromsingly of the Apostle Paul). 1883 
A, Dobson Fteldwgyi 165 The hitherto unfiiendly Gentle- 
man's patronizingly styles [it] an * excellent piece *. 

Fa'tronless, cz, [f. Patroit sb, + -less.] 
Without a patron 

1647 Fuller Good Th in Worse T, Pref. (1841) 74 If any 
wonder that this treatise comes patronless into tnewoild 
1710 Siiaftesb Adv, to Author ir. i. The Arts and Sciences 
must not be left Pati on-less. 1867 J, Macparlane Ment 
T Archer iv 71 He was penniless and patronless, 
Fatrouly (p^tronli), a, [f. as prec. + -ltI] 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a pation 
183a Examiner Tbe ermine is surely not more liable 
to patronly impression than the epaulette 1 1879 A. Reed 
Alice Bridge 193 He protected little boys from bullies with 
patronly kindness 

Patronomato-logy. [f. Gr voriip, 

varfh father + dvofta(T-) name + -Xo^ia -iiOQ-T.] 
The study of the ori^ of personal names. 

1847 in Webster ; and m later Diets, 
f PatronouT. .SVr. Obs rare, [Answers to an 
OF. type *patroneor, -eur^ I patronert L patrSndrex 
see Patron z/ ] = Patron sb 5 . 

exyit Sc Leg Scants xl. {Nmian) 934 Sa byrd al galouya 
hym honoure, pat to J>ame is sic patronoure, 

Fa'toonsnip (p^ tranjip). [f. Patron sb, + 
-SHIP ] The office of a patron (m various senses 
of the word) ; t patronage. 

1549 Latimer sth Serm, hef, Edw, VI (Arb ) 148 Patrons 
be charged not to seke a lucre and a game by his patron- 
ship. xsiSx T Norton Cahtn's Inst iii. xx, (1634) 431 For 
wbeieas the Soipture is full of many formes of praiei, theie 
IS no example found of this patroneship [of saints]. z688 
Emperods Anew, to Fr Kim's Manifesto 12 His Imperial 
Office, and the Patronship of all Churches, thereunto annexed. 
1875 Merivalb Gen, Hist Rome 11. (1877) *3 The patriciate 
and patronship belonged more or less to all the nations 
which suriounded Rome 

Fatrouym (pse’trJmm). rare, [f Gr. Trarpdi- 
yvfios named from the father, f. varrip, irarp- 
father + 6vo{JLa, Done 6vvfjia name, cf var pcewpia 
a patronymic.] = next, B 
X834 New Monthly Mag XL. 506 Not over-enamoured of 
my monosyllabic patronyme. j » r j 

Fatronymic (psetrimrmik), a, and sb [ad, 
L. patronymic-uSy a, Gr varpeivviUK-bs derived 
from or like a father’s name, f. iTarp 6 }vvii-os ; see 
prec. and -10 Cf. F. paironymtque (Cotgr. 16x1), 
It patrommico (Florio 1598) ] ^ 

A. adj. Of a personal or family name: Derived 
from the name of a father or ancestor, esp. by 
addition of a suffix or prefix indicating descent. 
Also said of such a suffix or prefix 
X669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 59 Abraham., was called 


FATROONSHIP. 

an Hebrew; by which Pahonymic name, he and his Pos- 
tentie were distinguished 1880 Earle Phtlol, Eng, Tongue 
3) §3^8 It IS sometimes patronymic, that is to say it 
was the name of a family from a common ancestor 1894 
0 F Emerson Hv>t. Eng Lang ix 157 The English 
patronymic suffix corresponding to the Danish son is tng, 
B sb, A patronymic name, a name derived 
fiom that of a father or ancestor ; a family name 
i6x3 Selden Illusir, Drayton's Poly-olb, viu. 132 To 
some of these, other Patronymiques are gmen a 1637 ^ 
JoNSON Eng Giant 11 m. When the pioper name is used 
to note one’s, parentage , which kind of nouns the giam- 
raanans call patronymics. 1658 Philups, Paironymicks^ 
those names wluch men derive from their fathers 01 
ancestouis ivtch some little addition, as Aeneades fiom 
Aeneas 1832 Scott Rob Roy Introd , Their original patio 
iiymic is MacAlpine 1870 Freeman Norm Conq I App 
563 Glffistingabyng, a genuine patronymic, has been coi- 
rupted into Glastonbury 

So Fatxony mical a « prec A ; hence Patro- 
uy’nucally adv,^ by, or m relation to, a patro- 
nymic. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr , Paironymcal 1751 Macfarlane 
Genealog Collect, (1900) II 306 He Assumed the Designa- 
tion of Donxmus De Show an, And Patrommicalhe in the 
Insh way, Robertus filius Duncani Dominus de Stiowan 
*759 Robertson Hist Scot i Wks. 18131, 21 Distinguished 
by some common appellation, either patronymicai or local 
X856 Emerson Wks. (Bohn) 11 25 Every 

one of whom is named, and personally and pationymically 
described 

Fatroozi (patrw n). Also 7-8 pateroon, (8-9 
-tt-, -rr-), 8 pair one. [A variant form of paiiont 
chiefly in some foieign applications of the word. 
In senses 1-3, ad. F. patron, Sp patron, etc, , in 
sense 4, a Du. pattoon (patriJn), as used in the 
foimer Dutch colony of New Amsterdam In the 
former case, of phonetic origin, •con being an 
Eng. imitation of the Fr. 01 Romanic sound, as in 
baboon, dragoon, harpoon, maroon, saloon \ in the 
later case a retention of the Du. spellmg with the 
Eng. pionuncialion of oo ] 

1 1. = Patkon sb, 3 . Obs, 

x66a J Wilson Cheats iv i, And do you now forget your 
Patroon, sirrah? Do you forget your Patroon? 1697 Ctess 
D' Aunt's Irav, (1706) 28, I could never have imagin'd 
that you could have been Patroon of so foul a cause 
t2. A master (esp, of a slave), ~Patbon 7 Obs 
1677 W, Hubbard Narrative (1865) II, ips He was foiced 
to travel with his Pateroon four or five Miles overland to 
Damaniscottee, where he was coinx>elled to row, or paddle 
m a Canoo about fifty five Miles farther to Penobscot. 1704 
J Pitts Acc Mohamvieians i (1738) 10 In this Town I 
lived many Yeais with my second Patroon. 

3, The captain, master, or officer in charge of 
a ship, barge, or boat ; the coxswain of a long- 
boat , « Patron 6 . Now rare, 

i7« Bulkeley & Cummins Voy, S Seas iix Mr C — 1 
the Patroon prevail’d on ’em to return to Captain C— p 
Ibid, x66. 17^ Falconer Diet Marine (17S9}, Maitre de 
ehaloupe, the coxswain, or patroon of the longboat ‘1775 
Romans Florida z86 The vessel draws one third, the patroon 
or master, two shares of the remaining two thirds, 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xxil 261 Both our master and the 
patroon of the boat scrupled at the risk. 

4 . In t/,S. A possessor of a landed estate and 
ceitam manorial privileges, granted under the old 
Dutch governments of NewYoik and New Jersey, 
to members of the (Dutch) West India Company. 

The New Netherlands Co., in 1629, issued a charter pro- 
viding that whoever brought 50 permanent settlers should 
be invested with an estate of 16 miles frontage on the Hudson, 
extending back indefinitely The patroons held manoiial 
courts. Their privileges were finally abolished about 1850 
1758 L Lyon in Mil Ji nls, (1855) 13 Marched into the 
Paterioon Lands to Landlord Lovejerys 1776 C Carroll 
yrnl, (X645) 42 Vast tracts of land on each side of Hudson's 
liver are held by the proprietaries, or, as they are heie 
styled, the Patrones of manors, 1790 R. Tyler Contrast i, 

L (1887) 5 To see the world and rub off a little of the 
patroon rust. 1797 Jefferson Writ (1859) IV. 186 What 
with the EngliMi influence and the Patroon influence, 
little is to be hoped. x8a6 J F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. 
xin 183 Tracts of country wider than that which belongs to 
the Albany Patteroon 1839 Marryat Diaoy Amer, Ser. i. 

I XZ3 Mr. Van Ransalaer still retains the old title of 
Patioon. X870 Burrill Law Diet, Manor, in American 
Law ,is a tract held of a propnetor by a fee farm rent in 
money or in kind, and descending to oldest son, who in 
New York is called a patroon 1883 J Fiske in Harper's 
Mag, 921/1 The patroons brought many colonists with them 
Hence Fatroo nesa, *a woman with the rights or 
privileges of a patroon; a female patroon’ (Fun^s 
Stand, Did, 1895). So Fatroo nry, the system 
of patroons ; Patxoo'XLShip, the position, or estate, 
of a patroon. 

1809 W Irving Kidekerb, u ix, Magnificent dreams of 
foreign conquest and great patioonships in the wilderness 
Ibtd III v.The patroon Killian Van Rensellaer, who had 
come out ftom Holland to found a colony or patroonship 
x8^ N, York Trihum 30 Jan 5/3 Another Blow at 
Patroonry.— The land-holdeis of Rensselaer county had 
a meeting at West Sandlake on the ayth 1884 Mag Amer, 
Hist, (N, Y.) Jan. ii His estate would be constituted a 
manor, or in Dutch pailance a patroonship, with pnvileges 
similar to those of a boron in England, 
t Fatroo'iia. Obs, [ad. Sp, or obs. It, patrona, 
fern cS patron, pairone, with Eng. 00 for Romanic 0 , 
cf. prec.] A mistress of slaves, m the Levant ^ 

Z704 J Pitts Acc. Mohammeians 47 By the soUicitations 
of the Patroonas, or Mistresses themselves, Ibid, ix (1738) 
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at7, 1 was m hopes that my Patroona , would now have 
given me my Freedom. 

Patrosmate, -smie, Patrouille, -roul, Pa- 
troxm, obs ff pATfiooiir-, Patrol, Pateon 
fPatruel. Obs, rare'^^. [ad, L. ^atruehs 
a fathei’s hiother’s (or sister’s) child, a cousin- 
german, f. pcttru~tis father’s brother, paternal 
unde; cf. med t,.patrmlus brother’s son, nephew 
(Dn Cange) ] 

1623 CocKERAM, PafntelSi Brothers Children. 

Patruity (patr27iti). rare [f L. patru-us 
father’s brother, paternal uncle, f. poir-tm father ] 
The position or relationship of an uncle 
1844 J, T Hewlett Parsons ^ IK xxxvi, Visible signs 
ofpatemity, or patruity 

Patryarch, -ark, obs. forms of Patriaroh. 

+ Patt, sb. (a.) Chess Obs. [« Du. and Ger. 
patti Kpaf (mjeu des escheis de Greco ^ 1669), all 
in same sense, ad. It. potto * covenant, agreement, 
Pact’; hence, m Chess, draw by consent*, and, 
by extension, * a drawn game ’ generally. 

So used already in 1511 m Chachi's MS. collection of 
Chess Problems (MS , Casanetcnse Lib , Rome, 791, If. 28 a) 

* li andati ad froiite et sera pacta *. Specialized in F , Ger , 
Bu , and Eng to denote a particular kind of draw,] 

The position of stale-mate, b as adj In this 
position, 

1735 Bertin Chess 67 Situation of the Game named Patt 
Ihtd 68 And the white loses the ^me, the black king being 
Patt Ibid 7X And if the white queen takes the black 
queen, it loses the ^mc by the Patt [1904 H. J R 
Murrav in Zet , In England fiom 1612 to 0 1750, and in 
out of-the-way places till C1805, the player who put his 
opponent into ‘ patt ’ lost the game, why, no one knows • 
but as the same rule held m certain continental varieties of 
chess which appear to have a Tatar rather than an Arabic 
origin, 1 suspect it was an innovation brought irom Russia 
by some Elizabethan traveller. The rule, so far os book 
evidence goes, was never followed m France or Southern 
Europe, where ‘ patt ’ was always = a draw ] 

Pattable (pjctabl), a rare. [f. Pat v. + 
-ABLE,] That may be patted, 

189a Moments 2 Jan, 7/3 It was a plump, pretty 
and pattable hand 

Patta,cooii(e, obs. forms of Patagoon, 

|j Pattamar, patamar (pm-tam^). E. Ind. 
Also 7 patte-, 8-9 patti-, pattymar, -maur, 9 
petamare. [a Vg, patamar ^ a. l^Qxiksoax pdiamdr 
couner, peUamdrt^ Malayal. pattamdrii Marathi 
patemSn, Gujarati phatemdri dispat(i-hoat, f. 
Marathi patia tidings + in Marathi, carrier.] 

1 1 An express foot-messeneer, a courier Obs. 

1598 W Phillip Linschoten 73^ There are others that | 
ore called Patamares, which serue onhe for Messengers or 
Posts, to cane letters from place to place by land. x6g8 
Frver Acc. JS, India ^ P. in The Paltamais, the only 
Foot posts of this Country, who Run so many Courses 
every Morning. *757 J H, Grose Kqy. E Jnil, x 192 
Betwixt Surat and Bombay there is a constant intercomse 
preserved by Pattainars, or foot-messengers, o\er land 
1782 C/iar. in Atm Eeg" 50/1 This mendicant order of 
religious often supply our patty-mams with provisions on 
their journeys 

2 . An Indian advice-boat or dispatch-boat ; spec. 
a lateen-rigged sailing-vessel, with one, two, or 
three masts, used on the west coast of India. 

1704 Collect (Churchill) III 740/2 Paiaptars are 
Indian Advice-boats cover’d all over for the Caniage,of 
Letters. 1800 Wellington Stt^pi. Deep (1858) II 341, 

I take the opportunity of the diraatch of a Pattamar boat 
from hence 1843 Stocqurler HmiSk Bnt India (1854) 
101 To engage a pattamar, or large sea-going boat. 1859 
Tenment Ctylon iI 103 Among the vessels at anchor lie the 
dow^ of the Arab, the petamares of Malabar, the dhoneys 
of Coromandel 

Pattane, Pattararo, obs. ff. Patten, Pedbbro, 

I) Patte (pat, pset). Also 8 pat. [F. patte 
paw, familiarly hand, also as m sense 2 ] 

1 1 A paw J humorotesfy, a hand, Obs, rare. 

1797 Wolcott (P, Pmdai) Ode to Livery of London ii 
And on his honest eainings lay bis pats llF'hs, 18x2, pattes], 

2 . A short band or stiap of cloth or stuff, attached 
by one end, and buttoning at the other, used to 

* button ’ a coat, etc., whose edges do not overlap ; 
also a similar band or strap attached at both ends 
for holding a belt or sash in place ; or sewn on as 
a decoration or trimming of a dress. 

1835 Court Mag- VI p xvu/a There are some also closed, 
and these latter aie trimmed with liaties of a very novel 
kind, 1869 Latest Novos s Sept 7 Two longpattes, rounded 
and tiimmed with lace, £ill on each side. 

Patt6e, pat6e (pal^, pse (i), a Her, Forms . 
5-7 poty, 5-8 patee, 7-9 patde, 8 pattee, 9 
pattd© 3 pat A [a, Y. patti, pattee * pawed* , in croix 
patiie * a cross of which the extremities are widened 
in form of an open paw* (Littre). 

But in Bh, St, Albans, eras patee otpafy is taken as repr, 

L crux baiens ‘ cros patent ' see Patent And in ed. 1612 
of Leigh's Annone, crois patee is substituted for the cross 
^aionce of edd. 1562-97.] 

Applied to a cross the arms of which are nearly 
tnangular, being very narrow where they meet and 
widening out towards the extremities, so that the 
whole composes nearly a square. 

Patiie-fitchbe \ applied to a cross having three arms as 
above, but the lowest sharpened to a point (see FiTCHft), 


i486 Bk. St Albans, Her Cij b, Crucem argentatam 
patentem vng cros patee dargent Anglice sic. He beritb 
Sable a cros paty of Siluer, md. This cros patent is made 
dyuerse in the foote of the same as hit apperith here. And 
then hit is calde a cros patee fixible. £X5oo Sc, Poem 
Heraldiy 137 in Q, Ehz. Acad. 90, xv maner of crocis armis 
here , the mj, paty in feir ,x iovrmie 1372 Bossewell 
Armone 120 The helde is Gules, a Cheuron betweene three 
crosses pattie [printed partie] dargent 1616 Middleton 
Ctmtatis Amor Wks. (Bullen) VII 285 The pectoral of black 
leather, with, a cross paty of silver theieon 1766 Porny 
Hei aldry (1787) Diet , Patee, or Paiiee, This is said of 
a cross which is small in the center, and so goes on widening 
to the end. x868 Cussans Her iv 59 The Maltese Cross 
diifers fiom the Cross Patd in having the extieinities of each 
of Its limbs indented or notched 1891 ‘Phil’ Penn^ 
Postage Jubilee 74 The next issue [of penny stamps] was in 
1S64 Instead of the upper angles having crosses pattee, 
letteis were inserted 
Pattel, variant of Patel 
Patten (pas t’n), sh. Forms ; 4 patayn, 4-7 
-en, 5 -eyne, 5-6 -yn, -an, 6 -in, -ent, 6-9 -me, 
9 Sc. paton, 0- patten (also 6 pattyn, 6-8 -in, 7 
-ent, -aae) [ME a Y.patzn (1 3th c. in littr^), in 
xaed.L, pattnus (14th c. in Du Cange), It, paiimo 
‘wooden pattin or choppin* (Flono 1611); origin 
unceitam; perh. a derivative of patte paw] 

1 . A name applied at different periods to various 
kinds of foot-geai, either to such as the feet were 
slipped into without fastening, to wooden shoes or 
clogs, or to the thick-soled shoes, ‘ chopins *, or 
‘corks formerly worn by women to lieighten their 
stature. Still sometimes applied to the thick-soled 
or wooden shoes of the Chinese or other foreign 
peoples ; but now, in Gieat Britain and America, 
only in sense b. 

1390 in Fabric Rolls Yorh^ Minster (Surtees) 243 Omnes 
ministri Ecclesice utuntur in Ecclesia et in piocessione 
mtens et clogges contra honestatem Ecclesiae. X397 in 
Rogers Agric, ^ Prices II S7S/4> a pr patayns «/i J\, 
C1440 Pfopip Parv. 385/2 Pateyne, fote vp berynge 
(pateyne of tymbyre, k. or yron, to walke with, p.), ealo^ 
diwn,fempodinm 1473 A cc, Ld, High 7 7 eas Scot I 29 To 
Caldwele of hire chalmire, lo pay for patynxs and corkis 
xijj. 1480 IVardr Acc Edw 7^(1830) 119, 11 pairpatyns 
of leder, puce the pair xij d 1522 More Be Qf/ai Hoviss. 
Wks. 94/1 Wretches scant can aepe for age . .walk pit pat 
vpon a paire of patens 1530 Palscr 252/2 I*aten for a 
fote, galoche CX530 Crt Love 1087 See, so she goth on 
patens fane and fete 1553 Blcon Rehques of Rome (1563) 
69 b, Some go on treen shoes or Pattyns XS6S-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Creptda, Patents or shooes haunig little 
or novpper leather, but a latchet xsSg T, WAWiiNoroN 
tr. Nicholafs Voy, ir. vii 37 b. Their hoseu and pattiiis [of 
Sciote ladies] are of colour white x6ix Cotgr , Galoche, 
a woodden Shooe, or Patten, made all of a pecce, without 
any latchet, or ty of leather, and worne by the poore clowne 
in Winter. 1623 tr Favine's Theai Hon ii. xiu 224 The 
Romana Ladies doe yet weare their high Patines and 
Fantofles 1654 tr Maritnt's Conq 35 They [Chinese 
ladies] seldom were Shoes ; but they often use fair Pattins, 
which they make three Fingers high, xfo8 J C!rull 
Muscovy 80 A Kind of Shooes or Pattins, mode of Bark of 
Trees 1796 Morse Amer Geog, II. 621 Without doors 
they use a kind of ivooden patten, neatly ornamented with 
shells 1872 G. W. Curtis Homadji in Syria iii. iv 30B 
(Funk) They all walk upon pattens four or five inches high, 
of ebony inlaid with peaik 

b. spec, A kind of overshoe or sandal worn to 
raise the ordinary shoes out of mud or wet ; con- 
sisting, since I7thc., of a wooden sole secured to 
the foot by a leather loop passing over the instep, 
and mounted on an iron oval ring, or similar 
device, by which the wearer is raised an inch or 
two from the ground. 

X57S G. Harvey Letter •bh, (Camden) 153 He was fajnt to 
cum on pattins, bycause of y* great wett 1594 Greene & 
Lodge Looking Glease G.’s Wks. (Rtldg ) X33 A womans 
eyes are like a pair of pattens, fit to save shoe-leather in 
summer, and to keep away the cold in winter. x65x Cleve- 
land Poems 55 When night-wandnng Witches put on their 
pattins 1659^ Pepys Btaoy 24 Tan , My wife , m the 
way being exceedingly troubled witti a J>air of new pattens, 
and I vexed to go so slow. x688 R Holme Armowy iii 
14/2 Pattanes are Irons to be tied under shooes, to keep out 
of the Dirt. 17x4 Gay Trivia i, 212 Good housewives 
Safe thro* the Wet on clinking Pattens tread a 1839 Prabd 
Poems (1864) 1 . 84 She tramps it m her pattens, xBmHall 
Caine Manxman iii. v. 137 She heard the clatter of pattens 
in the room below. 

o. To run on pattens (said fig of the tongue) : 
to make a great matter. 

a ISS3 Udall Royster D i lii (Arb ) 20 Yet your tongue 
can renne on patins as well as mine 1553 T Wilson Rhet. 

1 18 Some talkes as thougbe their tongue went of patyns. 
1575 Gamm Gurton ii iv m Hazl Dodsley III 209 The 
tongue It went on patins, by him that Judas soldi x6.. 
Taming if Shrew, But still her tongue on pattens ran 
2 A round plate of wood fastened under the 
hoof of a horse to prevent it from sinking m 
boggy ground. Cf patten-shoe 
18x5 Dicicson Agnc Lancask 183 Horse-Pattens , are 
used for the hind feet of horses in first breaking up and 
cultivating the more soft moss lands in this country, 1834 
Bmi Hush I 163 Pattens are not necessary for the fore 
feet of horses, but are often required for the hind feet, more 
especially when the moss is first ploughed. 

3 , Applied to snow-shoes, used by northern races 
in winter. [So F patin,'] 

X 5 SS Eden Decades 298 In the wynter they [of Permia] 
lomey in Artach as they doo in many places of Russia 
Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 


syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to the\n 
fiete with latchettes 1875 IVonders Phys World n 111. 
267 Furnished with wooden pattens such as the Lapps use, 
4 A skate {local or cdteni) [ *= F patm ] 

16x7 Moryson liin, in 04 They [waters fio/en over] will 
beare some hundreths of young men and women, sliding 
vpon them with pattins, according to their custome 1726 
Laom Alberti's Arc/ut. II, 12/a A soit of wooden pattens 
with a very fine thin bottom of steel, in which they slip 
over the ice with so much swiftness X7S4-3 tr Hegotia^ 
iions Comte dAvaux III 132 With iron pattins on her 
feet 1887 Fenn Dt(,k o' ike Penns (1888) 17 We slnJI get 
no ice for our pattens 1893 Babing-Gould Cheap Jack Z 

1. XU 184 Skates me texxa&npaitnes in the Fens 

6 In various architectural uses « Base or foot : 
the base of a column ; the sole for the foundation 
of a wall , a bottom plate or sill. [So F, pahn ] 
[x449 m Blore Monum, Rem xxiu (1826) 17 {Conti act 
Monumi, R, Beauchamp) Reredoses oflimbei, with pataiids 
of timber, and a cre«;L of fine entail ] 1643 Boston Rec (1877) 
11 74 To give notice to all men tliat have set up pattens, 
and snores against their fences in the common slrcets to the 
annoyance of the waves. 1706 PniLi iPS, Patten or Pattin, 
also that part of a Pillar, on which the Base is set [1845 
Parker Gloss Anhtt, Patand, the bottom plate or sill of a 
partition or scicen. (bee quot. 1449 )] 

6. attnh and Coinb , as patten-nail^ -f'ingt -sandal, 
-siring', f patten-shoe, a shoe designed lor a lanne 
horse see quot 1819 Also Patten-makbr. 

T5AS Bfstes of Customs e\x\, ^Patten nayleq the some lu, 
x6^t Lend Gas No X638/4 btolen , a dark Bi own Nag, . 
marked on the near Snoiilder with a *Patcn-Ring. 1725 
Ibid. No 6388/7 Samuel Gower, late of Binningbam, 
Pattm-Ring makci 1763 Brit Mag, IV 547 Of patteii- 
rings I mark the track along 1639 T di Grey Compl 
I Ho* sent. 306 Putting a ^patten shooe upon the contrary 
1 foot X7S4 BAHTLisr^arrieryaai The setting on a patten 
shoe, to bring the lame shoulder on a stretch, is a mo&L 
preposterous piactice 18x9 Ptmtologia, Patten-shoe, a 
horse shoe so called, under which is soldcicd a sort of half- 
ball of non, hollow within a patten shoe being only 
necessary in old lamenesses, where the muscles have been 
a long while conti acted 1849 C Bkonie iithirhy II in 89 
Hardly worthy to tie her *patten.strings 
Patten (pm't’n), 27 [f prec sb. Cf. F palmer 
to skate (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I tnir. To walk or go about on pattens. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho xxvii, These househiild cares in- 
volve much patteningand counter-pattening in the back yai d 

2 . To skate, (local) 

1850 Kingsley Locke x\\. He. questioned me about 
the way * Lunnon folks ’ lived, and whether they got any 
shooting or ‘ pattemng ’—whereby I found he meant skating 

Patten, obs f Patjbn, Patent, Pattern. 
Pattened (pse t’nd), a [f. Fatten sb, + -ed -,] 
Wearing pattens 

1798 Jane Austen Norihanger Abbey xmii, Wherever 
they went some pattened girl stopped to courtesy. 1823 in 
Joanna Baillie Collett, Poems ags Jiy sloven footboy, paces 
slow, With patten'd feet and hooded brow x88o A Mary F 
Robinson Middle Ages, Ladies Milan 313 The long tram 
of brocade .so carefully arranged not to encumber nor hide 
those liitle pattened feet, that were so fain of dancing and 
seem so ready to awake and dance again 

Pa*tteuer. [In sense X, a. AF palmer, OF 
paiimer (141(5 in Godef.), f. patin Patten, sec 
-eb 2. In sense 2, f Fatten v + -ERk] 

I I A patten-m^er. Obs, 

X466-7 Mann. ^Hoitseh.Exp (RoxbJsQo My mastyrpaid 
to the patyner fore patyns, xv d, x 6(4 Holmes Ponte- 
fract Bk Entries (1882) 372 Ordinances for the good 
governance, of the. cowpers, patenners, turners, sawers. 

2 . A skater {local,) 

1893 Baring-Gould Cheap JackZ. I, xil 185 They passed 
many ‘patiners’, men and boys. 

Pa‘tten-ma.ker. A maker of pattens * now 
esp as the name of one of the London City Com- 
panies. 

[1406 Close Roll 7 Hen IV (dorso), Johannes Child, naty- 
maker ] X416 [see Clog sh 6], 1464 Rolls tf Parlt V, 
567/2 The Crafte of Patynmakers of the Cite of London 
1552 Huloet, Patten maker, soleamus, 1794 G, Adams 
Nat 4 Exp, Philos, III, xxxi. 235 The cutting knife, used 
by druggists and pattenmaker^ to cut the woods tliey use 
/ZX845 Hood Turtles i, Two London Aldermen, no matter 
which, Cordwainer, Girdler, Patten-maker, Skinner 

Pattent, Pattentie, Patte-pan, obs if. 
Patent, Patten, Patentee, Pattypan. 

Patter (pas taa), sh^ [f Patter v \ sense 3.] 
1 . The cant or secret language of thieves or 
beggars, * jjecllars* French * , the peculiar lingo of 
any profession or class ; any language not generally 
understood. 

1758 Jbft, IViMsAdv, to Successor {liott(in\8]ax\g 'Diet,), 
The master who teaches them [young tiiieveii] should be .. 
well versed in the cant language commonly called the slang 
patter 178. Parker Life's Painter xfi Gammon and Patter 
IS the language of cant. X796 Grosds Diet. Vutg Toitgue, 
Gamon and Patter, common-place talk of any profession* 
« the gamon and patter of a horse-dealer, sailor, etc 1875 
Whyte Melviile Katerfelto x, (1876) 110 * That’s my name 


and talk a patter not understood of ic other children. 

D, The slang or cant name for the oratory of a 
Cheap Jack in disposing of his wares, a mounte- 
bank, conjurer, or the like; also, for talk, ‘jaw*, 
‘speechifying* of any kind. 
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PaUer^d^ tried m a court of justice, a man who lias under- 
gone tins* 01 deal, is said to have stood the patter^ x8si 
Mayhew Land Labour L 222, 1 heard, also, of boys having 
of late ‘ taken to the running patter ’ when anything’atirac- 
tive was before the public 1873 Bcsant & Rrcc Little 
Ctrl It xiu 139 ‘ He ain't no good, that teacher ’, said the 
boy ‘ You go on with your pattei. We’re a listenin' to 
you’ 1880 J A Fullcr-Maitland in Grove Diet Mus 
n. 673/2 * Patter ' is the slang name for the kind of gabbling 
speech with which a cheap-jack extols his wares or a con- 
jurer disti acts the attention of the audience while performing 
his tricks. 

c colloq A contemptuous designation of 'talk*, 
mere talk, chatter, gabble 

1838 Gbn P Thompson Audi Alt I \lix 191 There had 
been a patter too, about leligion, which had stiengthened 
the belief ih.it justice was the glory of a nation 1863 Comk 
Mag: Dec 664, 1 think you might have saved her fioin the 
chatter and palter of Mr, Watson , I can only stand it when 
I am m the strongest health. *887 North Star a May 3/3 
All tins, of course, was mere platform patter 

2 Rapid speech introduced into a song; also, 
familiarly i the words of a song, comedy, etc 

1876 AtJmtanm 4 Nov 603/2 He speaks .admirably aliat 
IS called * patter and he delivers a jargon in iidiciile of 
scientinc terminology 1880 J A Fult cr-Maitland m 
Grove Diet, Mns II 673/2 Mozart and m uw other com- 
poseis often introduce bits of ‘ patter ' into buflo solos, as for 
instance the middle of 'Madamina' in ‘Don Juan’, etc. 
1883 J K jEROMr On the Stage 33 In the pioviiices, I have 
known a thiec-act comedy put on witliout any lehemsal at 
all, and with half the people not even knowing the patter. 

3 attnb and Comh,^ as paUer-allttswn, -speech*, 
patter-song, a humorous song in which a large 
number of words are fitted to a few notes and 


sung rapidly, 

1832 Dickcns Bleak IIo xxxix, Little Swills, in what are 
professionally known as ‘patter’ allusions to the subject, is 
leceived with loud applause 1880 T A Fui Lrn-MAiiLAND 
in Grove Diet, Mus, II 673/2 The i^iettas of Messrs 
Burnand, Gilbert, and Sullivan, in all of which patter-songs 
fill an important place 1891 Pall Mall G, 6 Nov 3/2 
Foote’s patter-speech beginning ‘ So she went into the gar- 
den to cut a cabbage leaf to make an apple-pie 
Fatter (pas tw), sb 2 [f. Patter v,^'\ The 

action or fact of pattering ; a quick succession of 
pats, taps, or similar slight sounds. 

1844 J T HnwLrTT Parsons IV Iv, The patter-patter of 
horses'^feet, 1863 Ld Lyiton Ring Ania^ns II ii. in 11. 
192 The dead leaves kept up a continual patter on the 
window panes, like the tapping of elfin fingers 1883 Li> 
R Gowi R My Rcmiiu II \\i 28 '1 he patter of little feet, 
and the unconscious joyousness of children. 


Fatter (pro’toj), v 1 Forms 4-5 patre(n, 6 
pattur, (JSlr. -ir), 6- -er. [f. Pater i Paternoster : 
from the rapid and mechanical way in which the 
Latin prayers were often repeated.] 
ti. tnlr. To repeat the Paternoster or other 
player, esp, in a rapid, mechanical, or indistinct 
fashion , to mumble or mutter one*s prayers. Obs, 

<;i400 Rom Raset^^^ For labour might me neuer please 
I hauc well leuer, sooth to say Befoie the people palter and 
pray. Ibid 7241 Vs that stynten neuer mo 'lo patren while 
that folk may v, see. c 1430 St Cuihbert (Suilees) 1672 
lie saw him wende into the water Nakyd and thar in 
stande and pater In his piayeis 1300-20 Dunbar Poewj 
xiii 18 Sum pattens with nis mowth on bcidis,That lies his 
my lid all on opprossioun 1330 Palsor. 655/1, 1 patter with 
the lyppes, as one dothc that maketh as though he played 
and dothe nat, je papelarde 16x2 Trav four Englu^hm, 
Pref, 13 Others pattering on beades, and making large 
vowes. 1642 Rogers Naaman 333 How sliall we speake to 
the purpose but patter? 

2 . Dans To say over, repeat, or recite (prayers, 
chaims, etc.) m a lapid mechanical manner 

^:x394 P, PI Oede 6 A and all myn A. b c after haue 
y leined, And paired in my paternoster iche poynt after 
dber. 1530 Tindalb J l/nr^Wks (1373) 271/a Wliile 
the Priest pattei etli S. lohns Gospell in Launeouer their 
heades. 1338 Starkey England i iv. 13a They can no 
ihyng dow but pattur vp theyr matyns and ma!» 1346 J 
HrYWOOD Piffv, (1867) 32 Pattryng the diiiels Pater noster 
to hir selfe 163a Liiiigow Trato ix 41X For want of 
pattei ijjg an abridged Pater. x68i W. Roblrtson Phraseol 
Gen (1693) 980 To patter ont piayers, recitare 1710 
Ruddiman Gloss Douglas* Pattei ams^ In some 
places they yet say to palter out Prayers, 1 e mutter or 
mumble them x8os ScOfX Last Minstr, ir vi. For mass 
or piaycr can I rarely tany, Save to patter an Ave Mary 
X836 Bryant Ages xx, The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, 
and slept 

3 , tnlr. To talk rapuUy, iluently, or glibly, 
without much regard to sense or matter, to chatter, 
jabber; to prattle b In Pedlars' slangy To 
talk, to speak, to 'speechify* a's a Cheap Jack 
does in extolling his \vaic», or a conjurer while 
perfoiniing his tricks, c. To talk the slang or 
'patter* of thieves, beggars, etc 

i 1420 Lvdo. Story Thebes Piol 163 Shet your portoos a 
twenty deuelwaye ' Is no di’uaoit 50 to patere and seio 
c X440 Yolk MysU xvxv 266 Me thynke he patns like a py 
xjr Nasiif Moni/lsMindW\ts. (Grosait) I 173 See how 
li^ the old Ape this young Monkey patteieth 1643 KoerRS 
Naama.fl 344 You were as good hold your tongues as patter 
about them ax8x4 C Dibdin 

lubbers and swabs, d’ye see. j^^Blachw Mag XXVI 1311 
I pattered in flash, likeacovey knowing 183* UMia^vrZond 
Labour I 309/2 Those who sell something, and patter to help 
off their goods , those who exhibit somethmg, and patter to 
help off the show. 2897 Siting Times ts Mar 1/3 She 
did It in a sort of ‘ it's of no consequence way that fairly 
amazed the learned counsel who was pattering on her behalf, 

voL, vn. 


4 r. lrans» (slangs) To speak or talk (some 
language). To patter flash, to speak slang, 
i8ia J H Vaux Flash Diet , Patter, to talk, as He 
patters good flash *837 Hughes 'Jotn Btown i t, You all 
patter French more or less 1872 Punch 6 July 2/1 A gentry 
cove of the ken does not patter family lingo 
Hence Pa ttenng vbl sb 1 and/// a?- 
a 1336 Tindale Ejcp, Matt vi Wks (1573) 232/t How 
bhnde are they which thinke prayer to be the pattei of 
many wordes 1337-8 Phacr Mneid % i P uj, Whan furst 
her (.the Sibyl’s] pattnng mouth and ragmg linimes wer left 
at 1 est, Eneas prmse began 1663 BratuwaitC omment Two 
Tales 16 What a pattering with their Lips, as if they would 
cry out * 1B50 W R, Williams Relig. Piogr 1. (1854) 22 
Leaving the nursery and its pattering by rote of elementary 
truths 

Fatter (ptetsi), [Dim and frequent, of 
Patz;! see-ERS.] 

1 inlr. To make a rapid succession of pats, 
taps, or slight sounding strokes, such as those of 
lam-drops against a window-pane ; often referring 
mainly lo the sound produced. 

i6ir CoTGR, PesiiUer, to paddle; or, as PetiUerx or to 
patter; to beat thicke and short i^x W Robprtson 
Phiaseol Gen (1693I 980 Ihey come pattering down as 
thick as hail 1728-46 Thomson Sjbrn^ 176 The stealing 
shower ib scarce to patter heard 18x8 Mrs Shelley 
Fiankcnst v, (1865)65 The rain pattered dismally against 
the pane? xSzo W. Irving Sketch Bk II, 79, 1 heard the 
sound of little feet ppttering outbide of the door 1884 
HarpeVs Mag Dec, 82/r The acorns palter at their feet 

2 inlr I’o run with a rapid succession of short 
quick sounding steps 

1806-7 J BrRrsroRD Miseries Hum Li/i (1826) xx xiii, 
269 Hearing a large party pattei mg up stair*,, and all talking 
at once. 1824 Miss Ferrirh InJui viii, Away she pattered 
full speed 1864 Tennyson Ciandmother xx, Pattei ing 
over the boards, she comes and goes at her will 1893 F. E 
Trollope F Trollope II ix. 162 She pattered downstairs 
and bestowed a silver sixpence on the old pauper. 

3 trans, {causal ) To cause lo come or fall with 
a rapid succession of short slight sounding strokes 

18x9 Keats St Agnes xxxvi, The frost wind pattering 
the sharp sleet Against the window-panes xSax Clare Vtll 
Minstr I 29 Tempest, beetling loud, Pattering the acorns 
from the cups adown 1884 J R Drake Culprit Fay in 
Harper's Mag Dec 136/1 And the fluttering scallop behind 
would float, And patter the water about the boat, 
b. To pell or bespatter as with a shower. 

1879 Stevenson Traiv CevomtesBz The tiees would patter 
me all over with big drops fiom the lain of the afteinoon 
Hence Pa-ttering vbl sbf^ and/// a 2 
1697 Drvden Mneid ix 910 Patt’ung Hail comes pouring 
on the Mam 1792 Mme D’Arblay Lett 2 Oct , In the 
midst of pattering showers and cloudy skies. i8ox Southey 
Thalaia r xlvui, The pattering of the shower 1884 May 
Crommeltn Bi awn-Eyes 11, 14 Eager to hear the little patter 
mg feet x886 Ruskin Pretenta I 288 with a pretty 
pattering stieam at the bottom. x8px T Hardy T ess (1900) 
1x6/2 A paitcnng of hoofb on the soil of the field. 

Patter (poe tsi), zi.d Austral ^ pigeon- Engl 
[App fiom a native lang In Collins Vocab, Port 
Jackson Phalect^ Dam To eat. 

1833 Sturt AustialiaXL vu 223 He himself did not 
patter (eat) any of it x88i A C Grant Bush Life xvii, 
17a ‘You patter (eat) potchum.?’ ' Yohi' (yes), said John, 
not sure how his stomach will agiee with thestiange meat 
Pattera, Patteran, var. Patera, Patrin 
Patteraro(e, vor Pedrero, a small gun. 
Fatterer (pse tarsi), [f. Patter vp + -er 1 ] 
One who patters a One who says paternosters, 
or mechanically repeats prayers, formulse, etc, 

15x3 Douglas vin Prol 105 Preistis [quha] suldbe 

palereris and for the peple pray 1835 Court Mag VI 108/1 
This pale-faced patterer of prayers and retailer of giave 
sayings 1889 J. S Nicholson Dreamer of Dreams \ 1. 4 
Enthusiasts for freedom and patterers of creeds. 

b. One who speaks mpidly or glibly with little 
regard to sense or matter , one who ' speechifies * 
like a Cheap Jack; one who spealcs the 'patter* 
or cant of a set of people. 

1332 Huloet, Superfluouse patterer of wordes, baitologus 
X849 H Ainsworth Rookmood Pief. (1878) 30 Its meaning 
must be perfectly clear and perspicuous to the practised 
pattei er of Romany, or Pedlar’s French X831 Mayhew 
Land Labour I 213/1 The class of street-orators, known 
in these days as ‘ pattei ers’ and formerly termed ‘mounte- 
banks’, —who .strive to ‘help off their wares by pompons 
speeches in which little 1 egai d is paideither to ti uth or propri- 
ety 1^0 P. Jacox Rec of a Recluse I 1 17 The street 
pattereis of London, and those who buy their waies. 
Pattern (ptfi tarn), Forms: a 4-8 patron, 
(5 patroun, 4-6 patrone) iS. 6 patame, 6-7 
-erne, -era, patterne, 6- pattern 7. 6 patten. 
[ME pah on, a F. palrm^ which still means both 
' patron * and ' pal tern *, In i6lh c. pa'tron, vwth 
shifted accent, evidently began to be pronounced 
(pa t’ln, pa tom) as in apron (^*pwn), and spelt 
patame, pateme, pattern. By 1700 the original 
form ceased to be used of things, and patron and 
pattern became differentiated in form and sense.] 

1 ‘The onginal proposed to imitation; the 
archetype; that which is to be copied; an exemplar’ 
(J.) ; an example or model desfervmg imitation , 
an example or model of a particular ex^llence, 
a, 1:1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 910 Truely she V^as 
her chefe patron of beaute. And chefe ensampje of al her 
werke, xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems Ixx^iil, 31 O 1 towne of 
townes, patrone and hot compare London, thou art the : 


' floure of Cities all xs8i J hfELviLi Diary (’64a) iH 
An exemple and patron of guid and godlie order to uther 
Nationnes 

/5 1348 Hdall, etc Erasin Par, Mark x 64 These 
haue m them an ensample of innocencie and sitnplicitie, 
after the patame wherof, pioude malicious persones must be 
forged a newe 1587 Flfming Coutn Hohmhed III 1344/1 
His gouernement, which he would fashion out after the 
pateine of his predecessors and great vncles 16x3 Shaics 
Hen I'/fl, V V, 23 She shall he A Patterne to ail Pimces 
lining with ha*, And all that shall succeed GX743 Swift 
Poytr fr Life Wks 1841 1 768/1 A housewife in bed, at 
table 0. slattern , For all an example, for no one a pattern 
1870 E. PrACOCK. Ralf Skill ill 1B3 A pattern of the 
domestic virtues 

y 1370 Levins Mamp 61/10 L6tten, aumchalcum A 
'B^tieji,proioiypon [Cf. 82/6 A Pasteme APaterne, 
/; ototypoii, A Tauerne.] 

fb. t?anf An image Ohs rate 

1382 Stanyiiurst JEneis n (Aib ) 49 Vhsaes Attempted 
lewdly fio the church to imbeazel an holy Patterne of Fallas 

2 Anything fashioned, shaped, or designed to 
serve as a model from which something is to be 
made ; a model, design, plan, or outline. 

«. [*3S» in Brayley & Britton IVestminster (1836) 183 To 
John Lambaid, for two quatem' of rojal paper for the 
painter’s pations xs Zd Ibid 185 1 1387 Contract m 

Registr Cart Eccleste S Egidn de Editw (Bann Cl ) 25 
Youtyt on the manei and the masounry as the voute abovyn 
Sant Stevinys anter the qwhylk patronne thay W sene 
Aliiia a wjmdow with thre lychtys in fourme masonnel j ke 
tlie qwhilk patrone thai haf sene ?i42x Lett Marg 
Anjou <S Bp, Beckingion (Camden) 20 The fundament of 
youie Chappell . wherof I send yow the patrone c X440 
/’romp Parv 386/1 Patrone, forme to werk by 1481 in 
Eng Gilds (1870) 321 As hit apereth by patrons of blacke 
paper in our Comen Kofer of record X526 1 indale Heb, 
vui s For take hede that thou make all thynges accordynge 
to the patione [i6ii paterne] shewed to the in the mount 
X33X Recorde Pathw KnowL 1 Def , Thereof doe masons, 
and other worke menne call that patron, a centre, whereby 
ihei drawe the lines [etc ] 

(3 1377 B Googe Heresback's Hush (1586) R ij, Those 
that you haue taken vp wilde, and be well fiamed, and pro- 
poi Cloned, accoiding to my paterne 2394 Hooker heel 
Pol, I. 11 § s That Law which hath been the Pattern to 
make, and is theCaidto guide the Woild by. x6o6 Chapman 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 I 316 He was a patterne for 
a Potter, Fit t’ have his picture stampt on a stone Jugge 
2644 Direct Publ Worship 19 A Patem of Prayer 2838 
hynovi Alice ii 11, That proper oidns should be .. trans- 
mitted with one of Evelyn’s dresses, as a pattern for 
length andbieadth 1878 Jevons /V wr Pot Ecou iv 37 
Almost all the common things we use now. are made by 
machmety, and are copies of an ougmal pattern 
fig x6ii SiiAKs 11 ^ mi, T iv iv 393 By ih’patterne of 
mine owiie thoughts, I cut out Uhe puntie of his 2633 ti 
Com, Hist, brancion i B, I promise to shape my assistance 
by the Patterne of your commands 

3 Spec, m Founding, +a A matiix, a mould. 
Obs, b. A figure in wood or metal from which 
a mould is made for a casting 

1508 Acc, Ld High Treas, Scot IV. 109 Item, for 
making of ane patioun to cast gun pellokis in, iijr x82X 
Tredcold Ess, Cast Iron (2824) zo In making patterns 
for cast non, an allowance of about one eighth of an inch 
per foot, must be made for the contraction of the metal in 
cooling 2873 Ure's Diet, Aits (cd 7) II 471 Before metals 
can be cast, patterns must be piepared of wood or metal, 
and then moulds con&tiucted of some sulficiently infusible 
material capable of leceiving the fluid metal 2884 C G W 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ni i8/r The workman places 
the plaster statuette, which is now his ‘ pattern *, on a bed of 
soft mouIding-sand 

f 4 . Somethmg formed after a model or proto- 
type, a copy ; a likeness, similitude Obs rat'c 

а, X337 N T (Genev ) Heb, vui. 5 Priestes serve unto the 
patron e and shadowe of heauenly thynges. X709 Be riceley 
Th Vision § 241 Visible figures aie patrons of, or of the 
same species with, the respective tangible figures represented 
by them 

% 1370 Homihes ir. IVil/id Reb iir Fjb, The rebels 
them selues are the very figures of feends and deuyls, and 
their captayne the vngiatious paterne of Lucifer & Satan, 
the prince of darknesse x6ix Bible Heb, ix 23 It was there- 
fore necessaiy that the pattemes [Wyclif saumpleris, Tik- 
DALE— similitudes, Rheims examplers] of things in 
the heauens should beepuiified with these, but the heauenly 
things themselues with better sacnfices then these 27x4 
Stlele Lmter xs Feb (1723) 4 Mr Severn has at this time 
Patterns sent hmi of all the young Women in Town, 

б. 'A specimen; a part shown as a sample of 
the rest * (j ) ; a sample. Alsoj^. 

2644 G VLKrr^va.Harthb*sLegacy{x 6 $s)iS 3 ili I could 
have his knowledge of that seed, a pattern of it, and ten 
or fifteen pound weight of it by, or hefoie Apiil 1648-60 
Hexham Dutch Diet, Men. Siael ofte Monster, a Pation or 
a Pioofe of any mai cnandize or wares a 2743 Swift (J ), 
A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of stuff , if he 
likes It, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
piobably we bargain xysa Young Brothers iii, 1, For 
thee, Demetrius, did I go to Rome, And bring thee patterns 
thence of brothers love. 1829 Lytton Devereux n 1, A 
tailor, with his books of patteins just imported from Paris 
6. An example, an instance, esp a typical, model, 
or representative instance, a signal example. 

zSSS W Watreman FardJe Facions Pref 12 The first 
paternes of mankind (Adam and Eue) 26x2 Bp Hall 
Contempl, 0 T i\ iii, What a Imely patterne doe I see in 
Abraham of a strong faith 2704 Swift T Tub Apol , It is 
another pattern of this answerer’s fair deahng 1774 Goldsm 
Nat Hist, (1776) V 349 Instead of descending into aminute 
discrimination of eve^ species, let us take one for a pattern, 
to which all the rest will be found to bear the strongest 
affinity. 1822 Lamb Eha Ser i. Mod, Gallantly, The only 
pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with 

1 7 . A precedent, an instance appealed lo. Ohs, 
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1588 Shaks. Tit A V 111 44 A patteme, president, and 
liuely warrant. For me lo periorme the like 1595 — John 
irr IV 16 Well could 1 beare that England had this praise, 
So we [the French] could finde some pattei ne of our ^ame 
1630 Earl Manckrstfr in Bucclemh MSS^ (Hist MSS. 
Coram ) I. 572 It would be a good pattern for other places 
1673 Marvell Reh Trcai&p» 1 167 There is not a scold at 
Billins gate but may defend herself by the patern of King 
James and Archbishop Whitgift 

8 . A decorative 01 artistic design, as for china, 
carpets, wall-papers, etc ; hence, this design earned 
out in the manufactured article, fabric, etc ; style, 
type, or class of decoiation, elaboration of form, 
or composition of paits. 

igSa Stan\ HURST JEneisu (Arb.) 38 Of plate great cup- 
hoords, thee gonld embossed in anticqiie Patterns 1758 
Johnson Idler No 13 ? 7 To diiect then operations ana to 
diaw patterns 1783 Jostamond tr RaynaVs Hist Indies 
VIII 235 Pans surpassed Persia in her carpets, . in the 
elegance of hei patterns, and the beauty of her dyes. 1827 
Lytton Pelham jcl, ‘ Ah I ’ cried I, 'what a pretty Man> 
Chester pattern this is*. 1851 D Wilson Preh, Ann (1863) 
I. II 11 3S9 The forms and pattei ns of the various weapons 
1876 Besant & Rice Geld Bfitieijly 1, The pattern 
of his check shirt being larger. 

b. transf. Applied to a style of figiiiing or 
marking of natural or foituitous origin 

1849 James Woodman vii, Forming a soit of pattern or 
iiguie inside and out 1870 Dicki-ns P Drood mi, The 
broken frames cast patterns on the ground. 1899 A llbuils 
Syst Med VIII 937 In other cases, the lesions display a 
‘pattern’. Mod The pattei ns made by the frost on the 
window panes. Butterflies of the same general type, but 
the markings showing diffeicnt patterns. 

9. A Specimen model of a pioposed com, stnick 
by a mint, but not subsequently adopted for the 
cniiency. Distinguished from a proofs 

1837 Penny Cyct VII 330/1 Henry VIH struck some 
patterns for a silvei crown , but the first crown for currency 
was struck by Edwaid VI 1879 H Phillips Notes Coins 
12 A fine Gothic pattern crown of Queen Victoria never 
adopted for the national coinage 1903 Westm Gaz 15 June 
Va A pattern farthing of 1661 was sold at Sotheby's on 
Satuiday for 78. 

10. A sumcient qiianlity of material for makmg 
a garment, esp. a dress ; a dress-length. U* 

1847 in WhBSTSR 

11. Gunmakin^ The marks made by the shot 
from a gim on a target, in respect of their close- 
ness together and evenness of distribution within 
a certain radius from the central point. 

Veclaredpattem a statement by the maker of the number 
of pellets a shot-guu will deliver and distiibute within a 
given radius under specified conditions, as in quot 1892 

x88x Greener Gun 303 Sportsmen cannot attach too much 
importance to regular and uniform patterns, especially in 
pigeon shooting, where one thin pattern will probably cause 
a shooter to lose a match 189a — Bruch Loader 124 When 
a gun IS said to make a pattern of 200, it means that 200 
15 the average number put within a circle 30 in in diameter 
on the target, the butt of the gun being forty yards from 
the target, the^ load being 3 diams of black powder, or the 
equivalent in nitro powdei, and ounces of No 6 shot, 270 
to the ounce (304 pellets to x^ ounces), which is called the 
standard load, and oiiginated at the Field Gun Trials of 
1875, when the charge of shot was hist counted Ibid, 140 
Sportsmen seem slow to grasp the fact that pattern is the 
ali-iinportant factor in the killing range of the gun x886 
Badimniofi Libr ^ Shooting 1 98 The coarse grain bums 
evenly all along the barrel, and hence gives a better pattern 
in regard to the shot 

12 lu Ireland, A patron saint’s day ; the festival 
of a patron saint , hence transf the festivities with 
which It is celebrated : cf Patron sh 5 c. 

>745 Season, Ado Protest 19 The Papists will squander 
their Substance at Fairs and Patterns. 1827 Hone Every- 
day Bh II. 383 The usual fair day or ^patron or, as it is 
usually pronounced, or paiten^ is a festive meeting 

to commemorate the virtues of apatrou saint 1892 Spectator 
22 Oct. 560 * Fatterne * . primarily meant the day of the 
patron saint. Then it came to mean the dance on the festival 
day, and now is used of a dance on any holiday. 1893 W C 
Borlase Age Samis CormaaU 44 Observances practised in 
the names of Patrick, or Bridget, or Delean . on their pattern 
or festival days. ^ 

13. a attrib,^ passing into adj. Serving as a 
pattern or model; typical, archetypal, 'ideal', 

‘ model *. Sometimes hyphened to following sb. 

1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Vwianivxy I ..never set myself up 
for a pattern man " 1828 P Cunningham N S Wales (ed 3) 
II 272 This pattern-convict is now in the service of a dis- 
senting clergyman in the colony 1840 J, Buel Farmei^s 
Compamon 24 The average annual profit of the pattern- 
farm 1849 C* Bronte Shirl^ xxii, Two pattern young 
ladies, in pattern attire, with pattern depot tment. 1880 Miss 
Braddon Barbara xvi. He felt himself a pattern father 

b attHb Cemb^i sjspattem-cuitsrf-en^rafverf 
girl^ papevj ring, sioi-e, suit, tile, trade, -work, 
etc ; patiern-lzke, -phrased adjs. ; paiteim-wise 
adv.; pattern-book, {a) a book of (industrial) 
patterns or designs, as of fabrics, lace, wall-papers, 
etc.; {b) a blank book of caidboards to hold 
patterns , pattern-box, Weaving, {d) a box con- 
taining several shuttles, any one of which may be 
sent along the * shed * as required by the pattern 
in colour-pattern weaving, a shuttle-box ; (b) ' the 
box perforated for the harness-cards in the Jacquard 
loom ’ (Knight Diet, Mech, 1 875) , pattern-card, 
{a) a sample-card (of cloth, etc ) , also, a book of 
sttcli cards, a pattein-book , (Jt) Weaving, in a 


Jacquard attachment = Card sb?- 10 ; also attrib , 
as pattern-card cutter, maker, mounting, etc.; 
pattern-oham, Weaving, a device for bnngmg 
5 ie shuttles automatically from the pattern-box to 
the picker in the lequired sequence; pattern- 
cylinder, *a means of operating the harness of 
a loom by means of a cylinder with projections 
•which come in contact in dne order of tune with the 
respective levers which work the shed’ (Knight); 
pattern-designer, -drawer, a woikman who 
designs or draws patterns; so pattern-designing, 
-drawing ; + pattern-lme, in earlliworks, a nairow 
hank of earth whose height seives as a guide for 
raising a piece of gioiind cf. Line sb'-^ 20 ; 
pattern-maker, one who makes patterns, spec» 
(a) ' one who arranges textile patterns for iveavnig* 
(Simmonds Diet, Trade 1858); {b) Founding, 
one who makes patterns for iron castings; so 
pattem-mdking , pattern-moulder, ‘a designer 
and maker ol patterns for cast-iron fonndries' 
(Simmonds) , pattern-reader = pattern-maker {a) , 
pattern-room = pattern-shop ; pattern-setter, 
a workman or workwoman who decides upon the 
manner of filling np a lace or other pattern already 
designed and stamped; pattern-shop, that part 
of a factory or foundry in which patterns are 
piepaied; pattern-wheel, (a) a count- wheel (see 
Count sh 1 9 ) or locking-plate, whose notches de- 
teimine the sinking of a clock (Knight); (^) =5 
pattern-cylinder \ if) ‘a pncking-wheel for mark- 
ing out a pattern’ \FimUs Stand, Diet, 1895). 

1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, ’^Pattern-book, a hook with 
designs for selection 1876 J. Haslem Uiildi Old Derby 
China Factory., facsimiles copied from old Derby pattern 
books. 1822 W Irving Braceb Hall (1823) I. 98 [Com- 
mercial tiavellers] changing the lance for a driving-whip, 
the buckler for a ^pattern card. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood m 
Life VI (1854) 95 Pictet Pere was the very pattern-card of 
an old French courtier. 1851 in lUnsir Land, News (X854) 
5 Aug 119/2 Occupations of People Pattern-card maker 
Mod. A dot,, Pattern Card Mounters, Cutters, and Gummers 
wanted 187$ Knight Hut Mech iSyjfz The *pattern- 
chain has links of varying hight, which, as they pais 
beneath the roller on lever I, laise it to a greater or lesser 
hight and so bring the leqiured shuttle in position to he 
struck by the picker. i8sx m Illusir, Loud JVtfWf (185^ 5 Aug 
iio/a *Pattern-designer, -cuttei 1899 Mackail Lfc Jr 
moms I 78 Moirjs was a pattern designer and decorator 
i88x W Morris (title) Some Hints on *Pattern-Designing 
Ibid 1 By pattern design, I mean the oinamentation of 
a suiface by work that is not imitative or historical , at any 
rate, not piincipally or essentially so 17^6 Rolt Hict 
Trade, ’^’Pattern-Drawer, is a person employed in drawing 
patterns for silk weavers, callicO;prmters, embroideiers, lace- 
workers, quilters [etc ] 1823 J Badcock Horn A musem, 48 
The Kaleidoscope an assistant to pattei n-drawers of 
every description X864 A, M<^Kay Hist, Kilmarnock 249 
He has become skilled in *pattern-drawmg 1890 W. J, 
Gordon Foundry 171 There is a wide gap between an 
ordinary mill-hand and a ^pattern-en^aver. 1838 Svo 
Smith Lei to Ld, y Rnssell^)cs, 1859 II 29JS/1 They pre- 
serve a childish and ‘'pattern-like uniformity in Cathedrals 
1712 J. James tr Le Blonds Gardening idb These ‘'Pattern- 
Lines may be from twelve Inches to two Foot bioad. i 8 sP 
Simmonds Hist, Trade, *Patterft-fnaher, Paitem-readei , 
i88x Young Every Meat las own MecJuanc § 37 [Alder] 
works very smoothly, and is much used by turners and 
pattern-makers Ibid, § 623 ‘^Pattern-making is rather an 
important branch of the wood-working art 1895 Model 
Steam Engine 95 Beeswax, melted and mixed with brick- 
dust, is very useful in pattern-making, to stop up holes, 
cracks, &c 1879 Gno Eliot Theo, Such xv. 264 The safe 
and ‘'pattern-phrased style [of literary criticism]. 1867 
Criminal Chronol York Castle xii Thomas Stearman a 
‘'pattern-nng maker XB44 G. Dodd Textile Manuf vu. 
224 When the stamper has imprinted on the net the outlines 
of the device, a “'pattern-setter ' decides on the manner m 
which the pattern shall be filled up. X900 Elecir Rev, (U. S.) 
17 Aug , Our "pattern stores, which were built next the wall, 
weie completely demolished. vjo\Lond Gaz. No 4062/8 
A ‘'Pattern-Suit, to contain Five Yards of Cloth, dark- 
giey f a Pattei n-Sbirt , a Pattern Hat. 2899 Mackail 
Life jy. Mortis II. 43 "Pattern tiles, chiefly meant for use 
in fireplaces, went on being produced. 1878 Geo. Eliot 


e had designed some of the best "pattern-work of our time. 

Pa’ttem, v. Also 6-7 patera, patterne. [f. 
prec. Cf. F. patronner (1437 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

1. + 1. trans, a. To make a pattern for ; to 
design, sketch, plan. Obs, 

*S8* Sidney Apol Poeirie (Arb ) 34 That way of pattem- 
11^ a Common-wealth was most absolute, though hee [Sir T. 
^rej perchaunce hath not so absolutely perfourmed it. 

f b. To be a pattern for ; to give an example or 
precedent for ; to prefigure Obs, 

2588 Shaks Tti, A, iv 1. S7 See, see, I such a place there 
is, Patern’d by that the Poet heere describes, By natme 
made for murthers and for lapes 1593 — Lucr. 629 
patternd by thy feult fowle sin may say. He learnd to sin, 
and thou didst teach the way 1603 — Meees for M ir 1. 
30 When I, that censuie him, do so ofiend. Let mine owne 
lud^ement patterne out my death, And nothing come in 
partiall. 2654 R, Borcman Panegyr, Dr Combar 2 A duty, 
which IS patterned to us by the practice of Heathens, Jewes, 
and Chastens in all ages. 

2. To make (something) after a pattern or model, 
or according to some fashion; to model, fashion 
Const, after, on, upon; f also by, from, to. 


x6o8 Hierom Defence ii 151 The Lord doth teach us to 
pattei ne our obedience to the holy Angels. 2665 Sir T 
Herbert Trav (1677) 163 [A temple] patterned from that 
which Adam reared m Paradise 1875 W hitnev Life Lang 
xii. 249 All the lest of the language should come to be 
patterned after that model 2890 Cassells Fam, Mag Apr 
301/1 He has patterned his conduct on the example of his 
father 

tb Pattern out\ to work out or construct 
according to some pattern. Obs, 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev v ui. For men, by their 
example, pattern out Iheir imitations. 2641 Milton Re- 
form I Wks (1851) 10 Judge whethei that Kings Reigne 
be a fit lime from whence to patterne out the Constitution 
of a Chinch Discipline 

3. To match, to parallel, to equal; to compare 
(a person or thing to, with another). Obs or arch, 
0:2586 Sidney 11 (2590) 109 Thelikenesse of our 

mishaps makes me presume to patterne my sclfe vnto him 
2589 Nashc Almond for Parrot 19 Such a packet of male 
and female piofessors, as the world might not palteme, 
1612 Shaks Wmt T in. ii 37* *6aa Wither Misir, 
Philar, Juvenilia (1632) 609 By her self must therefore she, 
Or by nothing pattei ad be. 1843 Syd Smith Let Amer* 
Debts Wks 1859 II. 327/2 History cannot pattern it. 

4 To take as a pattern , to imitate, copy rare, 
160X Dolman La Pnmaud, Fr Acad (161B) III. 735 
The fire here beneath doth aptly patterne him. X64X 
Milton Ch, Govt i iii Wks (1851) no This veiy word 
of patterning or imitating excludes Ejpiscopacy from the 
solid and grave Etbicall law. 2827 Hood Mids, Faines 
Ivi, So the spider spins. And eke the silk-woim, pattern’d 
by oui selves 2901 Dut^ce Advertiser 23 Apr 4 The High- 
land Boaid has 'patterned' the Irish method in buying and 
allocating pure-bred animals 

t6 To exemplify, afford an example of. Obs, 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist, Ivstine xxiii 86 To pattei nc 
and manifestly shew in him, the frailties that man's life ts 
subiectvnto 2620 Ford Lima V, in Imd, Tracts (Shaks. 
Soc) 48 Whatioeuer .m those collections is inseited to 
patterne and personate an excellent man. 

6 vntr. To take example (^j/ something), raie, 
18 Mrs. Dodge Tale of Thanks 24 (Funk) Not a charm 
of earth or sky But comes for my gill to pattern by. 

H. 7. trans. To woik or decorate with a 
pattern, to work over with artistic designs ; also 
transf to adorn with light and shade, or with 
vanegated marking or colouring To pattern out : 
to lay out in a pattern. 

2857 Ri^skin Pol, Econ Art 11, (x868) 120 But wc let the 
walls fall that Giotto patterned. 1862 W. W Story Roba 
di R vii. (2863) I 155 One of the Roman kitchen-garduns, 
patterned out in even rows and squares of green. 2877 A. B 
Edwards Up Nile xxi 659 The same kind of cartonnage, 
patterned in many colours on awhite ground. 2880 Black- 
more Mary Anerley II v 94 Patterned with the same 
zipag. 2898 Mrs* H. Ward Helbeck of Banmsdale 397 
The damson trees weie all out patterning the valleys. 

8 . tnir. Of a gun: To distribute the shot m 
a pattern ; see Pattern sh, ii. 

Hence Pa’tternlnar vM sb,, the pi eduction or 
arrangement of patterns; work done according 

to a pattern, design, or fashion , also Pa ttexnex, 
one who draws or composes patterns. 

2862 Rawlinson Anc, Mon 1. vi. 388 The patterning of 
the pillars with chevrons is remarkable. x8fo F Wedmorb 
m Academy 14 Jan. 32/3 The upholders of beautiful pattern- 
ing, who say that exquisite painting is the first and last 
business of a painter x8te Rawlinson Phoenicia 203 This 
sarcophagus, the edges of which are most richly adorned 
with patterning 2889 Standard 23 May 3/1 Human 
emotion— the force which a mere patterner of spaces, a mere 
contemner of ‘subjects’, would banish from pictorial art- 
plays a great part m the piece. 

t Pa tternable, a Obs, [f. Pattbbn v, + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being matched or paralleled. 

2648 J Beaumont Psyche xx cclvii. Our Souls it would 
not torture to be ty’d In patternable slavery. 

Fa tterned, ppl, a, [f. Pattern sb, and v, + 
-ED ] Having a pattern or patterns ; decorated or 
worked with a pattern or desM. Often with defin- 
ing word, as large-, small-, fincy-paitemed, 
1797-2805 S & Ht. Lee Canierb, 7" V 34 Neat window 
curtains, pretty-patterned sopba, and unsoiled carpet. X876 
J. Martinbau Honrs Th, 292 The horizontal sun .pierc- 
ing the forest with a patterned glory. 2882 Archuol Cant, 
XW. 104 A pavement .of coloured and patterned tUcs. 

Fa'tternize, v, rare, [See -ize.] 

1 1. irans. To confoim to a pattern. Ohs, 

262^ Jackson Creed iv. vui. § 6 In our works patemized 
to His image, renewed in our minds, as towardly children 
express their noble ancestors’ worth, by lively resemblance 
of their peisonages, and real imitation of their virtues. 

2. To rednee to or ariange m a pattern. 

■A'tfi BlackfW Mag XL. 551 When human eyes shall be 
happily gifted with a Kaleidoscope power to pattemize all 
confusion, . then will Turner be a greater punter than ever 
the world yet saw. 

Fa'tteriHess, a [f Pattebn sh, + -less.] 
fa. Unmatched, peerless. Obs, b. Void of pattern 
or design ; plain, undecorated. 

2613 Heywood Stiver Age in L Wks 1874 HI. 128 Thy 
curtKie equals thy actiue power . And thou in both art 
cmefe and pattemelesse. x86x Dutton Cook P- Foster's 
D v, Turkey carpets, trodden patternless and threadbare 
with the use of > ears. 1878 H. S. Wilson A AseenU iv. 
*^A room with blank patternless walls. 

Pa’tterny, a, rare, [£. Pattebn sb, + -t.] 
Characterized by the (obtrusive) presence of 
pattern ; having loo much pattern. 

2885 Mrs* Caddy Pooisieps yeanm dAre (x886) 230 An 
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enchanting church outside, but within, how coloured and 
patterny. imi Gaz, i8 Apr. 3/1 A patterny 

element like lace. 

Patteroon, oba. form of Patboon. 

Pattuuar, Pattin, obs. if. Pataitab, Patten". 
Pattinsonize (pfe^tinsanoiz), v. [f. name of 
H L. Pattinson of Newcaslle-upon-Tyne, by whom 
the process was described at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1838 see Penny CycL 
XllI 372/1 ] tram. To extract silver from 
(argentiferous lead-ore) by the Patlmson process. 
Hence PattinsonizailoiL or Pattlnsoaa tion. 

x8Bx Kaymond Mtmug Gloss , PatUnson j^ocoss, a pro 
cess m which lead containing silver is passed through a 
senes of melting-kettles, in each ofwhich crystals of a poorer 
alloy aie deposited, while the fluid hath, ladled from one 
kettle to the next, is propoitionately richer in silver In 
niec/tamcal j^atiiusonatton the operation is performed in 
a cylindrical vesselj in which the bath is stirred mechanic- 
ally, and fiom which, as the richer alloy crystallizes, the 
poorer liquid is repeatedly drained out 3882 Ogilvie, 
Paiititsonize 1895 Pstn^s Stand Did , Pattifisomzation 
Pattipan, Pattish, vai. Pattypan, Patisb 
Fattle, pettle (pse't’l, pe’t*l), sb. Sc and 
north, dial. Also 4-5 pat(t)yl, 5 patil(l, 6 patle. 
[Origin obscure ,* app. another form of Paddle 
sb 1, with which it partly coincides in meaning.] 

1 . A tool like a small spade with a long handle, 
used chiefly to remove the earth adhering to a 
plough ; a plough-staff 

a, c *375 lyc. Leg Saints xxv {ytthatl^ 130 A housband 
a-gane cure lay Telyt his land one sownday, pe patyl his 
hand clewyt to, Pe muldebred quhen he suld mvk {nttie 
tuk] X404 Durnean Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 399, ij plogh 
pattyl, tfX47o Hekryson Mor. Fab x {Fox ^ Wolf) 11, 
The husband, cry it, and caist his patill and grit stanis. 
1570 Sattr, Poenis Reform, xii 72 Hirdmen sail hunt 50W 
vpthrow Garranis gyll, Castand thair Patlis, and lat the 
pleucb stand still X785 Burns To Mouse i, 1 wa(|,be laith 
to iin an* chose ihee Wi* murd’nng pattle x8ao Scott 
JH/onast, xtj If he liked a book ill, he Lked a plough or a 
pattle worse 


/5 1786 Burns Eartiest Cry ^ Prayer xv, Or faith * 1*11 
wad my new pleugh-pettle, Ye’ll see’t or lang x8a4 Scott 
Redsaunileth&t x, A hand that never held pleugh -stilt or 


Redgaunileth&t x, A hand that never held pleugh -stilt or 
peltle X858 M PORTEOUS Souier Johnny 24 Pettle or 
ploimh staff, with which he cleaned the ploughshare. 

1 2 . « Padlb sb Obs (See Pattle v.) 

3 Comb , ns pattle-shaft, -tree, the shaft or 
handle of a pattle. 

x868 D, Gorrie Summers ^ Winters tn Orkneys vui 
(1871) 298 Using a pattle-tree to clear away clods 387X 
W Ailxandcr Johnny Gibb xv. (1873) ga Nae the vera 
pattle shafts but was bioken 

fPa'ttle, V, Sc. Obs rare. [f. prec. 2 ] trans. 
To scrape with a hoe {Sc padle) or mud-scraper. 

XS53-4 Burgh Rec, Edin, (Rec Soc.) II. 351 Item for 
ane patill to patil the kiik with X5S4~5 Ibid 296 To 
Thomas Hallis servand for paiitelling and deichting of all 
the steppis of the turngryssof the tolbuith, viij d 

tPa’fctle-Tboiie, (^^j.jtheknee-pan see Patel jA 
Pattook, local. Also puttook. [? Altered 
from mattock ] A grubbing mattock : see quots. 

1738 Jas Douglas m Phil. Trans, XXXV. 572 To take 
up the Saffron Heads, or break up the Ground, they 
sometimes plough it, sometimes use a foiked Kind of Hough 
called a Patlock. [So 1766 Complete Farmers, v. SaJfroiu\ 
X903 Wricjit Eng Dial Diet ^ Puitock Manufacturers of 
tools, whose works aie in Birmingham, have frequently had 
the grubbing or stocking mattock asked for under this name. 

Pattrell, obs. form of Peitbel. 

Fatty (pseTi) Also 9 pattee. [Alteration of 
F OF. pasU Pasty.] A little pie 01 pasty. 

17x0 P Lamb Cookery 75 Your Mushroom Patty, is proper 
for second Course, a 1756 Mrs. Haywood New Preset 
(177X) 171 To make Veal Patties. X769 Mrs RAriALD^#4f, 
Honsekp, (1778) 23 Lay over it fried oysteis, 01 oyster 
patties. X848 Dicki ns Dombiy v, I see cold fowls— ham-- 
patties— salad— lobstei 1870 Ramsay Remtn iv (cd. 18) 
72 His mistiess dabbed her folk into the pattee 

Fa’tty-cake. [f Patty + Cake ] 

1 . A patty. 

1865 Holland Plain T vul 293 , 1 will make patty cakes 
and pastry 

^ 2 Enor for Pat-a-cake. 

1889 C. F. Wool SON in Harper's Mag June 119 He 
played patty-cake steadily with Poiley, looking at the others 
out of the corner of his eye. 

l?BkttyiD.stirf -maiir, obs. forms of Pattamab. 
Pattypan (pse tipjen). Also 7 pateepan, 
patti-, 8-9 patte-, pattipon. [f, Patty + Pan sb.'\ 
fl. A pasty baked in a small pan j » Patty. Obs 
x6o4 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxvi, 142 Lin’d with a grMt 
number of Forrest-Puddings, heavy Patti-pans 
veanlx massifs^ and Horse Sawsages. jxxyw B, E. Diet, 
Cant, Crew, Pateepan, a little Pye, or small Pasty 

2 . A small tin pan or shape in which patties are 

Lamb Ceoierjf 67 It is proper voa tek® 
Oysteis on a Mazarine you seive U in, or a little Patty-pan 
174X Compi, Fant„Ptece i u 109 First lay a thin 
your Fatupan X760 Mrs Raefald Jlo^ekpr (177^ 

Js9 lo make BrS Cheese Cakes *n rmsed 

crusts or pattc-pans. X837 Howirr Rur Life ii l {3^862) 
09 The iron travof nicelv laden patty-pans goes into the oven 

IIL ^ Oni man i. broo^t to the 

excitement of conversation in the parlour , .He has a twq- 

inch enthusiasm, a patty pan ebullition 


Fa'tulent, a rare, [app f L patuUm 
spreading, Patulous, with ending as in patent "I 
Open, expanded, gaping. 

1709 P Blair m PM. Trans XXVIT 7a The Hairs are 
more loose and the Pores more patulent and obvious 1803 
Medical Jml X. 43s Pressure would approximate the sides 
of the uterus, and close these patulent vessels 

fFa’tulicate, v Obs. rare-^, [f.ppl stem of 
med or mod.L patultcaie to open, spiead out, f. 
paiul-ns Patulous ] Hence +Patuboa tion 
X656 Blouni Glos , Patultcaie, to be opened, or made wide 
1658 Phillips, Paiultcaiion, a being opened, or made wide. 
Pa tnlipa Hate, a, Zool [f. mod.L Pattih- 
palla (f, patulus open -h palla mantle), Latieille’s 
name foi an order of Conchifera having an open 
mantle deficient in siphons • see -ATE.] Having the 
characters of the Patuhpalla. 

X857 m Mayne Expos Lex. 

Patulous (pm ti«?l9s), a [f. L. patul-m 
standing open, spread out, spreading, f root of 
patera to be open cf btbultts, credulzts, etc ] 

1 Open ; expanded ; opening rather widely 

x6i6 T Taming of Tongue ''IPzz 1862 HI 13 The 

eai jet hears more than ever the eye saw, and by leason of 
Its j^tulous admission, derives that to the undet standing 
whereof the sight never had a glance. X697 Phil Trans 
XIX 407 The Mouth was a very large patulous opening 
1778 Da Costa Bnt Conch 16 On the under side it is quite 
patulous^ or wide open X83S-9 Todd Cycl Anat II 60/2 
By elasticity the proper patulous condition of certain canals 
and outlets is secured 

2 . Spreading ; said esp. of tlie boughs of a tree, 
after Virg Eel. 1 . 1 

x683 Gibbon Introd ad Latinam Blasomam 84 This 
Cross is always made patulous at its ends. X790 Bystander 
72 Reclining under the umbrage of a patulous beech 1875 
R. F, Burton Gorilla L (1876) I 39 His hands and feet are 
large and patulous i88x Blackmorb Chnsiowell xv (1882) 
I. 227 The boughs of the patulous tree .. afford a noble 
amplitude 

3 a. Bot (See quots ) 

1736 Waison mPhtl Trans, XLIX. 815 The rigid leaved 
Bell-flowers, with a diffusive panicle and patulous flower& 
1806 GALPiNE^n/ Bot II Calyx setaceous, patulous, longer 
than the spikelets x86x Bentley Man. Bot 223 The sepals 
are spreading outwards . divergent or patulous, 
b Entom, (See quot ) 

X826 Kirby &Sp Eniotml IV 337 Pate/tf/w.. when wings 
at rest partly cover each other. 

Hence Pa'tulonsly adv , Pa tnlousneas. 
x88i Watson in Jrnl Linn. Soc, XV. 274 Inner lip 
spieads paLulously 1873 Comen Dis Throat 4 Exposed to 
atmospheric influences in consequence of its permanent 
patulousness 1876 ti von, Ztentssen's Cycl, Med V. 329 
fatulousness of the fetal openings is a not infrequent con- 
srauence of extensive congenital atelectasis. 

Faty, obs form of Pattee. 

Patyent, Patyl, obs ff Patient, Patel 3 
Patyn, Patyse, var Paten, Patten, Pause, 
Paiiash, obs foim of Pavis. 
t Paucht, V Sc, Obs [f the stem of paztehty, 
Paughty , or a back-formation from that word.] 
trans To fill with pnde, elate, uplift 
c x6o3 James VI Lei Q. Eltz. (Camden) 145 , 1 lessnued your 
letter, quhiche hath sopauchtid my hairte with contentment, 
as nather my tongue nor my penne is able to expresse 

Pauchtyi see Paughty. 

Fauci- (p§i»i-)> comb, form of 'L,paucus few, 
little, used in Zool and Bot to foim adjs , as 
Pauciaxtl cnlate, -ated, having few joints, m Bot , 
slightly 01 loosely jointed ; Paucide atate, having 
few teeth, shghlly dentated (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1857) ; Pauoiflo rons, havmg few flowers (ibid.) ; 
Faacifo Hate, having few leaves or folioles ; so 
Pauolfo lious ; Pauoilo’ctOar, having few loculi ; 
Paacine rvate, slightly veined, said of a leaf, etc. 
(Mayne); so 3?auolae*rvloas ; Pancipi nnate, 
pinnate with few leaflets ; Pauoira diate, -ated, 
having few rays, as the fin of a fish, or the umbel 
of a plant (Mayne) ; Paucispi ral, having few 
whorls, as a shell , so PaucispPxated. 

185* Dana Crust, n. 1312 A “pauci articulate flagellum 
x8s7 Mayne Expos Lex,, *Pauciaiticulated 1895 Cam' 
bridge Nat Hist III 433 Holohepatica — Ceiata niedio- 
doisal, letractile or not, usually ^paucifoliate, livei nevei 
ramified 1873 Peaslee Ovar Tumors 31 *Paucilocular, 
ju oppoMtion to polycystic 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV 386/1 
Operculum ,*paacispiral on the left border 1851-6 Wood- 
ward Molltisca 102 The operculum is described as Pauci- 
apiral, 01 few-whirled, as m Litoiina 

t FatL'ci^i z'- Obs. rate, [f L paucus,patict-‘ 
few, liltle . see -ey ] trans To make few, dimmish, 
1648^5?// Bellman \a II arl Misc (ed Park) VII 626 To 
paucify the number of those you conceived would couiitei - 
vote you. 179* Cowper Let, to IK Hayl^ 26 Dec , My 
opportunities of wilting pasta fed, as perhaps, Dr John- 
son would have dared to lAy . „ _ 

Fauciloanent (pgsrldOcwent), a rare'^^. [f 
Pauoi- + l^Joquent'Cm speaking, pr. pple. of loquT , 
cf. next] Uttering few words, speaking bnefly. 
Hence Panel loquently adv , with few words. 
x6s6 Bloun r Glossogr , Paueiloqicent , that speaketh little. 
x88a Wallace Rep<yrters (ed. 4) 34 ® Jlhe pauciloquently 
praising Eldon p ■, t ^ 

Fanci'loquy- ^ pauctloqm-um 

a speaking but little (Plautus), f.PAUQI- + Loquium, 


f. loqiil 10 speak ] I'lie utterance of few words , 
sparingness of speech 

1633 CocKERAM, Paualoquie, few words 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xx ecu, Fear no Discredit by Pauciloquie. 1658 
Fhilups, Pauctloquy, a speaking few words, little talk 1731 
in Bailey 1755 in Johnson 

Faucity (ppsiti). Also 5 paucyte. [a F. 
pauciii (i4lh c in Godef. Ctwtpl), 01 ad. L 
paiintds, f pazictis few , see -ity ] 

1 Smallness of number , fewness; a small number. 
c 1435 Found St Bartholomew's (E E.T S ) 35 Whom the 
grace of God from the forsayid paucyte encresid yn-to 
,xxxv to 1566 Form Com Prayer m Litnrg Serv Q Eltz 
(Parker Soc ) 534 lhat they, neither respecting their own 
weakness and paucity . may by thy power obtain victory 
X709 Berkeley I h Vision § 70 1 he gi eater paucity of rays 
aruving at the eye i88x Jowbrr I 235 In danger 

of having to capitulate ow mg to the paucity of its defendeis 
2 . Smallness of quantity ; scantiness 
1650 Bulwer Anikropomet 230 Sinat Feet argue pauci^ 
of matter x68o Boyie Prodne Chem, Pnne 11 64 It 
afforded so little oil, that the pauaty seemed strange 1858 
Buckle Civiltz (1873) II viu 434 From paucity of evidence, 
we are unable to measure them with precision. 

Haueillon, -elo(u)n, -eylon, obs ff. Pavilion. 
Paueias, -es(Be, -ewa, -eys, obs. ff. Pavis. 
Paughie* seePADGiE. 

Fanghty, panclity (pg ti, Sc paxti), a Sc 
and nozih, dial Also Yoiksh pafty [Origin 
unknown ] Haughty, proud , saucy, insolent, 
impertinent, 

2572 A Arbuthnot Mts, pure Scalar m Pinkerton Anc. 
Sc Poems (1786) 153 Pauchtie pryd richt sair do I detest, 
^63^50 Aw Ch Sc (Wodrow Soc) 395 Maxuell, 

SAY Wealth 99 Even handycraftsmen strut fou paughty in 
the alley, 1838 Scott F M, Pet th xxvi, The disgust which 
the paughty Hieland varlet had always shomi for honest 
trade 1876 Whitby Gloss , Pa/ty, impertinent 1890 Edwards 
Mod Scot Poets 169 , 1 never fleeten the paughty fair, 
Faugie (p$ gi). local U S Also paughie, 
porgy. [From the ending of the Narragansett 
Indian name imshcvpp&nog, pi. of misheup, literally 
' thick-scaled % from mzshe laige, and cuppi scale,] 
Local name of a North American fish, of die bream 
kind, Pagi'us argyiops, also called scuppaug 
x86q Bartlett Diet Amer, Poigy or Paupe , a fish of 
the spams family, common m the wateis of New England 
and New York It is singular that one half the original 
name, scup, should be letained for this fish in Rhode Island, 
and the other half, Paug, changed into paugic 01 porgy, in 
New Yoik 1864 Webster, Paugie A kind of fish , the 
orgy 1870 Putnam's Mag VI. 525 Porgy, Scup, and 
cuppaug, names in different sections of the Noithern 
States. 1890 Cent Did,, Paughie, same as poigy 
t Pauli, znt, Obs, 7 are. Variant of Pah tut 
1693 Congreve Old Bach. 11 1, Egad he’s a brave Fellow— 
Pauh, 1 am quite another thing, when I am with him 

Faubaiigen (pgihg’gen) local U S. Also 
panhagen, poghaden, pohagan, pookagan, etc 
[Abnaki (dial of Algonkin) pukangani (Rasies) ] 
Local name of the menhaden, a N Ameiican fish. 

i860 Bartlett Diet, Amer s v Menhaden, Also known 
by the names Bony-fish, White-fish, Hardhead, Mossbonkei, 
andPauhagen Ibid,, Po/iagen, ox Panhagen i864WEBSTis,n, 
Pauha tigen 1890 Century Did , Poghaden . the menhaden. 
Also panhagen 

Pauice, pauiah, obs. forms of Pavis. 
Pauilion, -il(l)on, -Hun, etc., obs ff. Pavilion 
Pauk, Pauky, etc. ; see Pawk, Pawky, etc. 
Faill (pgl). Also 4 Poul, Poule ; gemtive 4 
Powlys, 4-0 Poules, 5-7 Paules, 6 Pawles, 
Powlles, 6-7 PoWles, 6-8 Pauls, 7- Paul’s 
[a OF Pol, molt F Paul = It Paolo, Sp PaAlo*,^\j 
Pauhmi, in nom. Paulus ] 

1 The English form of the Latin pexsonal name 
Paulas, well known as that of the ^ Apostle of the 
Gentiles’ (Acts xm. 9) Used in proverbial phrases 
in conjunction with Pbtjeb, q. v. 

2 . [tr. It Paolo^ Paul ] The Paolo, an obsolete 
Italian silver coin, worth about fivepence sterling, 

vjbn Stlrne Tr Shandy IX xmv, I piud five Pauls for 
two hard eg^s, 1854 Lowell Jml tn Italy Pr Wks 1890 
I 191 You give the cusiodea'piwdi foi showing you the wolf 
that suckled Romulus and Remus 

3 . Paul Pry : name of a very inquisitive char- 
acter m a comedy of the same name by John 
Poole, 1825 ; often used allusively (also atfnbi). 

1839 tslhChMLKY Southey's Colloq Soc Ess (1887) 1x8 The 
magistrate ought to be a perfect jack-of-all-tiades a Paul 
Piy in every house, spying, eaves-diopping, relieving, 
admonishing [eta], a 1845 Hood Tale of Trumpet xi, She 
had much of the spirit that lies Peidu in a notable set of 
Paul Prys 1870 Miss Bridgman Rob Lynne IL 1 4 It will 
cure her of her Paul-Pry tricks iB&z hncycl Drti XIV 
695/2 Paul Piy, always his [Liston's] most popular part, 
soon became to many a real personage 1897 Pall Mall 
Mag, Nov. 311 Some of the Paul Piys of the parish had 
intercepted the flyman, 

b. Hence PatU-Pry v tntr., to behave like 
Paul Pry ; to be impertinently inquisitive or prying. 
1839 Marryat Diaty Amer, Ser 1 . 1 no Others mounting 
, and Paul Prying into the bed-room windows 1865 H 
Kingsley Hillyars 4 Burtotisxxx, Who the deuce are you, 
cross-questioning and Paul-Prying? 

+ 4 . Paul's: popular name of St. Paul’s CatliediaJ 
in London ; m 16-1 ytli c. a favoui ite resort of loun- 
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geis, gossips, etc. 06 s (Now alwa^'s JSV Ant/'s,) 
Hence aitnh, m PmiVs Alley ^ FauVs Chain, now 
London lanes, Paul's Cioss, etc 
1377 Lancl. P. pi B. xiii 6 $ pis freke bifoi pe den of 
poules Pieched of penaunces. [1393 / 6 uf C xvi 70 At 
seint paules by-for |je peuple what penauiice Jiei suffreden ] 
^11460 Gre^^ory’s C/ttoft, (Camden) 98 Powlys Crosse The 
whiche was pi onounsyd at Powlys Crosse iS73 B aret A kt 
ToRdr,, 1 he right Worshipfull M Nowell, Deaneof Pawles 
1579 ^ WUKissoN Confut Pamilyao/Lone^t^\i^ Protesting 
the truth of HN his bookes openly at Paules* ciosse. 139® 
Shaks. 1 Hat IVyW iv 576 This (wly Rascall is knowne as 
well as Poules* 1S97 — a Hen, IP, i 11. 58, 1 bought him m 
Paules 1613 — Hi.n VIII, v iv, 16 We may as well push 
against Pow les ns stiire 'em. 1613 Middleton 'I rutvtpjts of 
Pneth B ij, 1 he Angell and Zeale conduct him to Pauls- 
chaine. 1 1645 Howell Arf/ (1655) IV 83 While you adorn 
youi Chmehes there, we destroy them here Among other, 
oor Pouls looks like a great Skeleton liuly I think noi 
‘ink or Tartar would have us’d Pauls in that manner 

6 Phrases and Combinations with PauVs • 
Paul’s toetony (erron St PauVs betony), name 
for a species of Vefomca, the Wood Speedwell 
{V. offictnalts'), described by Paulus .ffigineta as 
a betony; impiopeily applied to V. serpyUifolia\ 
f PauVs foot, a lineal foot, the standard of which 
was the foot of Algar carved on the base of a column 
of old St. PauVs, London {Gent July 1852, 
57); + PauVs man (see quot ) ; Paulas pigeon 
(see quot a i66i) , t St. Paul’s tide, the season 
about the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul 
(Jan 25); f Paul’s walk, the nave of St. PauVs 
Cathedral as a resort of loiingeis, newsmongers, 
etc. Ill 16th. and i7lh c ; so t I*8'Ul’fl"WaIlcer, one 
who frequented St Paul’s as a lounger or gossip ; 
tPaul’s-walkiug +PauVs work, (?) botched 
work, a * mess *. 

X348 TvBULtt Hawes ^Her^es IQ BeionlcaPastliaeffineie 
. maye be called m englibhc *Paules betony or wodde Peny 
ryal xgsi — Herbal i Fivb, Paulis betony is myche 
dylTeiyng from Bioscondes betony, as Paulus witnesseth 
hysselfe. X646S1RT BROWNEPf«/rf Rp ii vi loiBetonica 
Faukoi Pauls Betony, hereof the people have some conceit 
in reference to S. Paul, whereas indeed that name is derived 
fiom Paulus ^gineta, an ancient Physitian of ^gma. 1879 
Prior Plant (ed 3) 178 Paul’s Betony, Veronica set Pylli- 
foha, x886 Britten & Holland PlanUt , Paul’s Betony, 
Veronica ojficinalis (1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 279 
Faiemeut vii pees et demy en longut, el de le pee de 
Seint Poul ) 1442 Rolls of Pai hauwtt'V 44/1 The scide 
newe bngge so to he made with a diaght lef conlenyng 
the space of lui fete called *Paules fete 111 biede. 1^7 
Will of Sharyngton (Someiset Ho ), Height of two ponies 
fete. x6z6 13 Jonson Ev Man in Hum Diam Pers , 
Cap. Bobadill, a *Paules-man. 1816 GirroiiD yotiso'iis 
Wits I. 6 fioie.t^ Paul’s man, i e. a fiequeiiter of the 
middle aisle of SL Paul’s cathedial, the common lesort of 
cast captains, shaipeis, gulls, and gossip® s. ax 66 x Fuller 
Wot Hues, London (1811) II 65 One of St Anthonies Pigs 
theiem (so were the Scholars of that School commonly called^ 
as those of St Piul’s, ^Paul’s Pigeons) [cf Slow Surv 
(1603) 7s] 170X Loud Gtiz No 3718/4 The Furs held at 

the City of Biistol at St. James-Tide, and at St ^Pauls-Tide 
1628 Earle Mid ocosm (Arb ) 73 ■*Pauls Walke is the 
Lands Epitome X638 Osborn Jck /Wks (1673) 477 Edwaid 
Wimark the *Pauls-walker Ibid Index 20 Ihe ^Pauls- 
walking News-mongets—i enort Noithumbeiland too inti- 
mate with P Henry x6oa Dekkcr Wks 1873 

I 212 And when he had done, made *Poules woike of it 
1620 in Court d* T Jets I (1848) II 203 But I doubt, whai 
all IS done, it will prove, as they say Paul’s woik 1673 
SHoo him Bayes 13 But I must dispatch, for I see He's 
making Paul’s work on’t already. 

Paul, -e, paulle, obs. forms of Pall, Pawl 
Fauldvoilf another foim of Pouldbon, a piece 
cf aimour covering the shoulder, a shoulder-jilate. 
*594^ etc. [see Pouldron] 

Paulfrey, obs form of Palphbt. 

Fanlian (pg lian), sh, and a. [f L. Paul-us 
Paul; cf. Chnst-ian^ A. sh 

1 . Ch, Hist One of a sect who rejected the 
peisonality of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, and 
denied the pre-existence of Chiist as * the etem«il 
Son of God ’ ; founded by Paul of Samosata m the 
3rd centuiy. 

c X449 Pdcock Repr (Rolls) II. 498 The sect of Paulianys, 
'which helden that Ciist was not bifoie Mane, but took ms 
bigynnyng of Mane 1764 Maclaine tr MosluunVs Eccl 
Hist (1844) I 83/a Paul of Samosata , left behind him a 
sec^that assumed the liile of Pauhans, or Faulianists 1877 
IvIcClimtock & Strong Cycl Bibl Lit VII 835 One of the 
canons of Nice leqmred the Pauhans to be lebaplwcd. 

2 . A follower or disciple of St, Paul nonce-use, 

1809 Bible (Douay) Deut, xxv comm,, They are called 

ChiisLians, not Pauhans, whom S Paul coiiveited 
B adj, Thatis a loilower ofSt Paul, nonce-use, 
1638 Featly Strict, Lyndom, i. 213 The lesuit should 
have said, a Pauhan heretique, foi Clemanges and Wickliffe 
profc'ise with Paul, Act 24, 14. 

So PaTL’llamst, Paulxaiiite - A. i. 

X696 ti DupbCs EccI, Hist I. ii. 6 The errors of the 
Ebionites. Paulianites, Sabellians and Aiians Ibid 44 
The Paulianists, who distinguish’d the Word fiom the Son 
of God, and the Paraclete from the Holy Spirit 1764 [see 
Pauli AM A i], X83X-3 E Burton Arc/, x'tviii (1845) 
S91 His [Paul’s] followers, who were known by the name of 
Paulianists, continued till the beginning of the fifth century 

Panlician (pgliji^), sh, and a, Ck. Hist, 
[ad. L Pauhcidiii, a Gr. UavRiKiavoi, of obscure 
origin, thought by some to be from Paulus Paul.] 


a A niembci of a sect winch aiose in Armenia 
in the 7 th century, holding modified Manichsean 
opinions. Tb. adj. Of or belonging to this sect 
Hence Pauli cianism, the doctrine of the sect. 

i727-4t Chambers Cycl , Panltt tans, so called fi ora their 
chieftain, one Paulus, an Aimeman, in the seventh century 
1764 Maclaiml ti Moshetm's Eccl Hist (1844) I 211/2, 
1840 Macaulay Ess (1887) 575 The Paulician theology 
, spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc 1883 
SciiAFF Encycl Rehg Hnowl, III 2407/1 Ihe Bulgarians 
finally united with the Eastern Church , and only a small 
body of Paulicians are now Catholics 

Faiilie, palUe (p§ li, pa li)i {sb.) Sc Also 
pawlie, palie, paley. [Ongm not ascertained.] 
a ae^. Undersized, weakly, impotent* applied 
esp. to the smallest or poorest lambs of a ilock, 
also to a poor weakly child, b sb. An imdei sized 
iamb, one of the smallest lambs of a flock. 
x8xB Hogg Brownie if B, I xx 158 Theie was Geordie 
the fleshei, that took away the crocks and the pauhes, 
and my brocUit-lamb 1822 W, J Nafier Pract Sioie- 
f arming 251 The giiutner-lainbs throughout, heat a propoi- 
tion to die ‘second ’ lambs and pahes as two to one a 1835 
Hogg Tales (1866) 360 As for youi pauhe toop lamb, wbat 
caie I for it? 1886 C. Scon Sheep Farming 19 Defoi incd and 
cnppled specimens in Scotland are termed * palUe lambs’. 

Paulm. [app. second clement ot Tarpaulin.] 
A trade name for waterproof coverings of the nature 
of tarpaulin, whether tarred, oiled, or painted. 

[1847-78 Halliwell, Pauling, a covering for a cart or 
waggon Line} X882 Ei^hthman a Dec 4/5 These 
Paulins are prwaied fiom the best English Taipaulm 
Canvas. Ihtd, Taired, Oiled and Painted Paulins. 
Pauline (pg bin), a and sb Also 8 -in [ad. 
L. Paulln-us adj , f Paulus Paul : see -ine 

A. ad/. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
St. Paul, Ins writings, or ins doctrines. 

X817C0LERIDGD Biog Lit II, XMii. 307 Passages, . thoiotighly 
Pauline. x86o Westcoft Inhod Study Gosp iv (ed. 5) 243 
For him [Mai cion] the Pauline nanative was the truest pic- 
ture of the life of Chiiat 1876 C M Davies Umrth Lend, 
(ed 2) 36 Selections from the Pauline Epistles. 

B. sb, 

1 A member of certain leligious ordeis so named. 
X36a Langl P PI A, ii 76 In witncsse of wlmche 
wrong was ]?« fuiste, Pers I?© poi doner, Paulynes doctor 
1303 Ibid, Cm 1 10 Or paulynes queste c X483 Cht on Letuion 
(1827) 43 In the sameyeie [1310I began the oiilieof I’aulyns, 
that IS to say Ciowcned Freies, /zi55o Image Vpocfiste 
III. Ill SkeUods Whi (x8 13) II. 441 Some be Paulines^ Some 
be Antoiiynes, Some be Bermirdines, Some bo Celestines 

2 . A followei of St I’aul. no/tce-itse, 

X740 J, Dupufi Conform Anc ^ Mod Cerevu 32 llie 
Piimitive Cluistiaiis never called themselves Johuiaiis, 
Paulins, nor Buinabilcs 

3 , A scholar of bt. Paul’s School, London. 

1867 Athensmm 30 Nov 715/1 [Sir Philip] Franus was a 
London l>oy by eduralion, .mil a Pauline The Paulines 
were especially famous foi cahmaphy 1897 Annorr & 
Campblll Life foweit I. 11 41 He letuined to London, 
bimgmgwith him the ‘blue iibbon' of Oxford, an honour 
whiai at that Lime no Pauline had won 
Hence PaTtUnian (-i man), a, « Pauline a, ; sb, 
*Paulinist; Paulinism (-iiuz’m), the doctime 
of St Paul, Pauline theology , Pan linist, au ad- 
heicnt of St. Paul or his d«ctiiiie, Paulinlstic 
a, of or peitauung to a Paulmist or Paulinism; 
Pau'liuize v, tntr, to follow the doctrine of St. 
Paul, trans ,to make Pauline, imbue with Paulinism 
(in quot., to lepresent as Pauline) 

1874 Supemat Rehg II 11 v. 5 The lapid growtli of 
^Paulinnn doctrine 1883 Loos & Beiiuinclr ti f GtoRs 
LifeZwvigh \vi 136, I pi each as Paul wulcs, -why do 
you not lather call me a Paulinian? 1857 M Pattison 
E^s, (1889) II 234The antithesisof Petrinismand^Paulinisra, 
x88a Farrar hatly Chr I 92 Christians who wished to 
stand aloof alike from ^Paulimsts and Judaists x86o Lit 
Chmehne, x6 Nov. 427/1 'Poo much inclined to see shaip 
distinctions between the Jewish-Chiistians and the heathen 
converts , attributing a ''Paulinisttc tendency to the Jattei 
X898 W, M, Ramsay Was Chnsi bom at Bethlehem ^51 
Luke's view has. a stiong Paiilinistic characici. 1865 
tr Shauss* New Life Jesm 1. 178 The account given in 
Lulve with Its ’’Paulininng sections 1885 A ifuniswn 3 Oct. 
4^/1 St Luke’s Gospel .is Paulini.jed loo much 
Paulism (pg hz’m) nonce-wd [f. Paul + 
-ISM.] The doctiine of St. Paul ; Paulinism 
1823 Bentiiam Not Paul 367 Whatever is in Paul, and Is 
not in any one of the four Gospels*, u* not Chrisuanity, but 
Paulism 

Paulist (pg list), [f, as prec. + -ist ] 

1 (See quols ) 

1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavmuefs Voy 11 i xui 77 The 
Jesuites at Goa, are known by the name of Faulists 1757 
T II Grose Voy E, Ind 79 The Jesuits, who arc better 
known m India by the appellation of Pauhsts, from their 
head church and convent 01 St Paul's in Goa 
2 . A member of a Roman Catholic association, 
the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St 
Paul the Apostle, founded at New York in 1858 
1883 SciiATF Encycl, Rehg Knowl, III, 1778 

fPaulistme. Obs, ^ Paulist i, 
x6p8 Fryer Acc E India 4 P 70 A College belonging 
to the J esuits here, moi e commonly called Paulistines Ibid 
150 St. PauVs was the first Monasteiy of the Jesuits in Goa, 
fiom -whence they receive the Name of Pauhstins. 

Paulite^ (P 9 l 9 i 0 [f name of 

Patti, L Paul-us -h -ite 1 i.] 

1 One of an order of monks, also called Hermits 


of St. Paul, foiindetl in 1215, at Budapest Also 
aUrtb, 01 as adj. Of or belonging to this oidei. 

1884 G B Battle-Fields ^Gemii,v\\ 22iPnests 

and monks of all denominations, the Benedictines, the 
Jesuits, the Carmelites, the Paulites x888 H C Lea Hist 
Inquisition I 418 He lelired to n Paulite monastery 
2 One who IS ‘ of Paul’ sec 1 Coi i 12. 

X839 WiiATELY Dangers Chr laith in, iv (1857) 74 1 he 
Sects of Paulites, and Apollonians and the lest, would have 
giadually divcjged more and more 111 doctrine 
Paulite^- Min [ad Ger./h!7//;/, name given 
by Werner, 1812, from St Paul Island, Labrador; 
see -ITE 1 2 ] A synonym of Hypebsthene 
1814 T Allan Mm, Nomettcl, 24 Hypeistene, Labrador 
hornblende Paulite 1852 C U Shepard Mm, (ed 3) 199. 

FauUe, obs. foim of Pall 
II Paulimia (pghnia) Bot [modL (Liii- 
nmus, 1737), from the name of C. F. Panllini, a 
German botanist ] A genus of tropical American 
and West African climbing shrubs (N O, Sapm- 
daceaa ) ; a plant of this genus. 

*753 CfrAMBERS Cycl Supp, Pasdima 1833 Whittier 
Tonssamt VOnvetiurc 16 'ihe lithe paullinia’s verdant fold 
Paulmer, obs foim of Palmer. 
Paulo-post-fnture (pg l<7ipc?’»st|fi?7 tiiU), a, 
and sb, [ad, mod.L pauh post fulurum, the 
cuiient rendermg, from the time of Lascaiis 1494, 
of the Greek name b /uer’ bRiyov ftlWoov, tlie future 
aftei a little, in Sp el futmo de aqtil a poco In 
i6th c. called also inox fiitunim ‘mimediate future’; 
and 111 19th c Grammars, ‘thud future*, ‘futurum 
exactiim’, ‘futurum perfectnm’, ‘future perfect*.] 

1 . A name of a tense of the passive voice of Gicclc 
vcibs, the chief use of which was to state that an 
event will take place immediatel)^ 

[A good example of the Gieek use is in Arxslopb. Pint 
1027 ippd^c, Kal Treirpa^erai, Speak and it bhall be done at 
once, orts soon as said.] 

1824 L Murray ling Giant, (ed s) h h. vi. 161 Some 
giammaiinns have alleged, that we should aho admit the 
dual number, the paulo post future teiuie, the middle voice . 
found 111 Greek 

2 . allusively A future which is a little after 
the piescnt ; a by-and-by , belonging to an imme- 
diate or pioximate future. 

[1822 SiiELi rv Lett, Pr, Wks 1880 IV 260 My post must 
be uansformed by your delay into a paulo post futurum ] 
1848 Lowlli BahU for Critics 936 lleie comes Dana, 
abstractedly loiteuug along. Involved in a paulo-post-futare 
of song, Wfio'U be going to wiite what'll nevu be written 
Till the Muse gi\es him the mitten 1887 Dowuln Lt/e 
Shelley I. vi 246 Shelley’s .. antu ipaied piofits weie in the 
paulo-post-future xpox Scotsman 9 Sept 7/4 An accumu- 
lation like this of time-expiied men has a paulo-post-futurc 
efiToct on the working of the short-service system 
Plcnce Paulo-post-futu’ratively adv , os be- 
longing to the near fiituie So Faulo-po st a, 
\L, paulo post a little after], a little subsequent; 
also Paulo-past a, a little past, relating to 
something lately finished (All noncc-ivds ) 
a 1843 SouniLY Doctor Intcich xx (18 18) 494 While I am 
treating of it panlo-post-futurativcly, as of a possilile case 
x84gTi[OKi AU Wee/eConcordRiv Wed aGsOurlo niui tow’s 
future should be at least paulo post to thuirs X876 C hi. 
Da VII s Unoi ih Land 289 Couvcising with liUlc knots of 
his luuloposL congregation. 1892 S 1 lv lnson Acr oss Plains 
106 AH that I say in tins paiier is in a p.ittlo-past tense, 

||Paulownia(pgV’vnia,i)gldii*nia) Bot, [Named, 
1835, aftei Anna raulovna, daughter of the Tsar 
Paul I ] A genus of Sa ophulat iacese, comprising 
the single species 2 \ imperialism a Japanese orna- 
mental tree with purplish Irumpet-shaped flowers 
blossoming in early spring; cultivated in some 
parts of Europe and America. 

1847 J. Mitiord Lett <5- Rem (1891) 206, 1 prefer them 
[myillesl to Victoria Reginas or Pauloneas, or other things 
with hard names and gigantic leaves. 18B3 Harper's Mag 
Api. 730/1 This golden Catalpa I purpose cutting down 
every year , , as is done with the p.uilownia 
Paulsgrave, obs. form of Palsgrave. 

Fault, Paulter, etc. : see Palt, Palter, etc. 
Pauia(e, Paumer(e, obs if. Palm, Palmer. 
Pauineut, obs form <if Pavement. 

Paun, vanaiit form of Pagnb, a lom-cloth. 

1897 Mary Kincslly W Africa 223 Tlie iMlivc dress for 
men and women alike Is the cloth or paum 

Paun, var. Pan obs. f. Pawn sb and v 
Paunage, obs. foim of Pannage 
tPannee. Obs. Also 4 paunz, 6 pans, 
pawnee, [var. of panche. Paunch cf. 

Paunceb ; also, obs F pance ‘ the paunch . , ; also 
the fashion of a great bellied doublet, or the great 
be] lie of a doublet* (Cotgr ).] 

1 . = Pauncer I, 

01330 R, Brunne Chron, Wace (Roll'*) 10028 Breche of 
maille. wyl> paun/ non hche. [13S9 'Vexi Karteol (1893) oa 
Item lego Johanni fratri meo unum pjr de paunce et oe 
braces et j jaa] X384-S Ihtrham Ate, Roils iSurtecs) 594 
In j pauncs, vs, X4zx E E Wtils (i88a) 19 An holle bre&t- 

f late, a paunce of stele xeg^ Acc, Ld High 'ireas. Scot 
226 Item, iij quartens of ^tyne to lyne his pan^ x^ 
Ibid in Pitcairn Cmn Trials 1. *3x7 Twa Pansis of maiTjCi 
2 . =* Pauncer 2, 

ax5oo Medulla in Cath, A ugh 42 note, Renale, a breke 
gyrd)l or a paunce. 
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3 . Comb , as paiuite-clotk 

1552 in Su>veyCk Goods 16 Item, a pawnee cloth ofblewe. 
Faunce, obs. form of Pansy 
t Pau'ncer, pan'iicher. Ohs, In 5 pancere^ 
paaohere, pawnchere, (pawun-), paimtclier, 
pa(w)jiclierde [a OF, patiaere^ panchiere fern 
(also panaei masc ) = It paitzura, pmiciem^ 
mQ^'L,pancerea,~ena} thence also MUG panzier 
(Ger panzer\ MLG pantzer, pamcher, panser^ 
MDu pantsier^ Dn pantsery f Oh\ pa/tcOj pauc/to, 
now pafisoy It panaa Paunch 

1. Pait of the armour of the 14th and 15th cen- 
fiuies, which coveiecl the lowei part of the body 

ax4oo-5o Alexander 4960 Nymes of gour nethirgloue & 
nakeiis some leggis, Pesan, pancere, & platis, all to some 
meue clathis. 14,. Mcir Voc, m Wr-Wuleker 629/17 
Panchere, epifemw, 

2 , A belt or girdle for die breeches, a bieech-bclt. 

£1440 ProjHp Pant 387/2 Pawncheie, lumharey renale 

c 1483 Caxion Dialogues 8/38 Upon the keuerchief Chertes, 
biiche&, With the pauntcher 1483 Caih Attgi 272/1 A 
Pawncheide {A Pancheide), lenaley etc. } vln a brekebelt 
Fauncli (p§n*J, pan*J), sbT- Forms 4-6 
panohe, paunche, 4-8 panoh, (5 pawnche, 
pownolie), 6- paunch. Also S^, and piorf/t dial 
6 penche, painohe, 8-9 pench, 9 pensch, painoh. 
[ME a ONF panche = OF,pa?ice, now panse^ 
Pi pajtsa^ Cat panxa, S^,panzay Pg pan^a, It 
panaai’^Com, Rom type *panttca^ f, h^pantex^ 
panhe-em paunch, bowels ] 

1 . The bdly, abdomen, the stomach, as the 
receptacle of food (* Belly sb 5^ 

Now, as said of the human subject, usually dyslogistic, 
and implying piominence, gluttony, etc * 

1375 Barbour Btuce ix 398 Our lord is of france, that ay 
With gud moisellis faisis thair panch. 1377 Langl. P, PI 
B. xiiT 87 He shill haue a penaunce in his paunche. 1486 
Dk Si, Albafts Euj b, All thyng with in the wombe sane 
oiili the gall The paunche alsa *548 Latimer Plougkers 
(Arb ) 26 So troubefedwyth Lordelye lyuynge, pamperynge 
oftheyr panches, 1583 Leg Bp 9 i A^rots Pref 124 
Packand than penche lyk Epicunans. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol, Anat, Introd., The lowest belly, conunonly 
called Abdomen or the Paunch. 1777 G Forster Voy, 
round JVorld 11 68 He had a most poitly paunch 187X 
R Ellis Catulh^s xxxix ii A frugal Umbiian body, 
Tuscan huge of paunch 1871 B Taylor Faust (1875) 1, 
xxii 196 Spider's foot and paunch of toad 

igSa SiANYiiURST j^tieis iii (Aib)84 Deadlye Cha- 
lybdis In to gut vpsoupmg three tymes thee flash watei 
angiye. From paunch alsoe spuing toe the sky the plash 
hastlye leceaued 1596 Nasiid SaJjftonrWalden Wks (Gro- 
sait) m. 163 Tluoughout the whole pawnch of his booke, 
hee IS as infinite m commending her. x6oa Marston Atii, 
d* Mel I Wks 1856 1 . 17 Stiaight chops a wave, and in his 
shftied pancli Downe fats our ship 

2 . The fust and largest stomach of a ruminant, 
the rumen 

cxt^oPallad on Hush i 955 A rammes paunche 1596 
DALRYMPLCtr,Ltfjr/i«V Hist Sioi i 94 In place of potis and 
sik seithing vesselis, the painches of ane ov or ane kow thay 
vset X715 CiirYNE Philos Pnne Reli^ i (1716) 360 As in 
Beasts, the Punch, the Read, and the Feck X836-9 Todd 
Cycl, Altai. II ix/i The food is received into the liist 
slomncb which is termed the paunch 

b, pi. Entrails, viscera (Now Sc, and north.) 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen W/172 b, The kyng in huntyng 
tyme hath slam lu C. dere, and the garbage and paunches 
bee cast lound about in euery quarter of the Paike 17^ 
Davidson Seasonsy itpnng 3 Himself wi’ penches staw’d, 
he [an eagle] dights his ueb 

o esp as used for food ; tripe. 

CX430 P1V0 Cookerydths 7 Tiype de Motoun—Take 
pownche of a chepe 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxil 25 
Pauches, pudingis of Jok and Jame 1665 Lo. Fountain- 
hall 7 rnl (1900) 79 Wc have eaten panches heir. 1724 Ram- 
say Tea t Misc (1733) I 91 Well scraped paunches. 1825 
Brockch H C Glossty Painches, tnpt 1827 Lyi ton 
1x111, 1 would sooner feed my poodle on paunch and liver. 

3 . Comb : f paunoh-beHied a., big-belhed, 
pot-bcUied, f pauuoh-olout, the membiane en- 
veloping tile bowels, the omentum; paunch- 
gut sb, a big belly, a pot-belly; a. ^paunch- 
bellied | paunoh-guttedfi.) ,* paunch-kettle, 
the paunch of an animal used like a kettle to boil 
llesh in; fpaunoh-porer (tr. L extispex), an 
augur who divmed by inspecting the entrails of 
animals; so t pauuoh-poring ; fpaunoh-pot, 
?a pot of a bulging shape; paunoh-swollen a., 
having a swollen paunch; paunch-wrapt a., 
wiapped m Ihe paunch (in cjuol., in uterd) 

c 1672 Ro \b Ball C1888) VI. 500 A *pauiich-belly’d Hpstiss 
1733 Mortimer in Phil Tians XXXVIII. 179 She female 
beavei] was veiy thick, paunch-bellied. £‘1440 Pl^^mp 
Parv. 387/1 *Pawncheclowt, 01 trype 14 , ype, m Wi - 
Wulckei 590/2 OtneniwUy an^ a pauncheclout 1683 
Kinnltt ti Rftwu on Folly 17 0 swinish ^»paunch-^t 
God (say they). 1742 Jarvis Quix iL ni xi (1749) 247 All 
that paunch-gut and little cai case of tlune. 1726 Arotthnot 
Diss. Dumpling (ed 5) 6 These *Pamich-gutted Fellows 
1865 Tylor Parly Hist Man ix 268 The Asiatic *paunch- 
kettles. 1656 W.D tx Comemud Gate Lai Uni §S 99 'i 83 
Iheir Extispiciuin, or *panch-poring, where the extisp^, or 
♦panch-porer, did it by viewing the entrails of the s^ifice& 
z6oo WtllofSvrR Bediug/ield (Somerset Ho ), [1 he] patcdl 
guilt ^paunche pot given at her Chnstening. xfia^Ao G 
Daniel 111 156 Till ♦pauch^wolne Bromum sleeps 
a 1592 Marlowe Ovids Eleg, 11. xiv, She that her ^paunch- 
wrapt child hath slam. 


Hence Pati'aiclifta, bellyful 

1824 New Mottihly Mag X. 507 Four times can an active 
fellow Eat his paunchful in a day 

I Fanucli, panch CP9n‘J» pan*/), pdaut 
Also 8 pantoh [app. the same word as prec,, and 
Paukce sh ; in sense prob derived from the latter ] 
a A thick strong mat, made of interlaced spun 
yarn 01 strands of lope, employed in vaiious places 
on a ship to prevent chafing, b A wooden 
covenng or shield on the fore side of a mast 
{rubbing paunch), to pieseive it fiom chafing 
when the masts or spars are lowered or raised. 

1626 Capt Smith Acad yng. Seatnen 15 Paunches, and 
such like 1627 — Seatnan*s Gram v 25 That which we 
call a Panch, are broad clouts, wouen of Thi urns and Sinnet 
together, to saue things from galling about the mame and 
foie 3^atds at the ties, and also from the masts [etc.] 1794 
Figging if Semnanship I 13 The fiont fish, or paunch, u, a 
long plank of fir, hollowed to the convexity of the mast, and 
fastened on the foreside of the mast over the non hoops. 
1848 G Biddlecombe Alt Rising 23 /Wic/i, a covenng of 
wood, or thick texture made of plaited lopeyarii, laiger than 
a mat, to preserve the masts, &c , from chafing 1882 Nari s 
Seamanship (ed 6) 9 Rubbing paunch, a batten up and 
down the^forepart of a lower mast, to keep the lower jards 
clear of the hoops when going up or down 
c. Comb , as paunch-meU, paunch-piece (= b) 
c i860 H Stuart Seamaids Catedi x6 Bowspi it, paunch 
piece, or gammoning fish. Ibid 31 Describe a paunch mat 
audits use 1867 Smyth bailors IFofddtk, Pannek-mat, 
a thick and strong mat formed by interweaving sinnet 01 
strands of rope as close as possible, it is fastened on the 
outMde of the yards or nggmg, to prevent their chafing 

FannchL (pgn*/, pan*/), Also 6-7 panch(o, 
Now rare or dial. [app. f. Paunch Palsgr 
translates the English veib by a F pancer which 
is not otherwise known , but F lono has It. panciare 
* to paunch or vnhowell ’ ] 

1 . trans To stab or wound in the paunch ; also 
loosely, to stab. 

*530 Palsgr 652/1 , 1 panche a man or a beest I perysshe 
his guttes with a weapen,/tf ponce <2x548 Hall Chon, 
Hen. V sob. Other had their bellies paunched- x6io 
SiiAKs. Tett^ III. u 98 Batter his skuli, or paunch him 
with a stake 1699 Garth Dispetts v ^1706) 91 One Pass 
had paunch’d the huge hydiopick Knight. 18x9 KEats 
H Stephen i 11 42 He flung The heft away It paunch’d 
the Earl of Chester's horse, X848 [see Fauncihng below] 

2 . To cut open the paunch of (an animal) and 
take out the viscera ; to disembowel, evisceiate. 

XS70 Levins Mamp 22/35 To Panche, euiscerare, 1598 
Florio, Viscerare, to panche, or pull out the bowels 1677 
N Cox Genii. Recreai 80 Then he is to pounch [ed 1721 
paunch] him, lewarding the Hounds theiewith 1769 
bIrs. RarrAiD E/^ Housckpi (1778) When you have 
paunched and cosed your hare x8^ K. JcrrEiacs Red 
Deer v 99 When a stag is killed and paunched 
1 3 , To Stuff the stomach with food , to fill the 
belly, to glut. (Also zntr. for rejl ) Ohs. 

1542 Uoall Erasm. Apepk n. 344 b, Now ye see hym ful 
paunched, as lyons are And in deede the lyons aie moie 
gentle when their bealyes are well filled X597-8 Bp Hall 
Sat II 11 62 Rather pale with learned cares, Than paunched 
with thy choyce of changed fares x6ia tr Benvenuids 
Passenger i 139 If you did but see him in what sort he 
vseth to glut and panch himselfe 1635 Quarles Evtbl, i 11. 
(1718) 10 Now glutt'iiy paunches 
4 To swallow hastily or greedily, rai e. 
x|^ Na&hb Lenten itinffe Wks (Grosart) V 279 The 
Fisheiman paunclit lum vp at a mouthfull 1^2 San 
Francisco Examiner 28 Aug , Pautiching blobs and dollops 
of fat. 

Hence Paumching vbl. sb, 

159X PrRCivALL Sp Diet y Desolladataypayxnchmg.Eui^ 
sceratio, 1848 Chambers Inform for People I 509/1 When 
. the [cow's] stomach [is] so much distended with the air, that 
there IS dangei ofimmediate suffocation or bursting— in these 
instances the puncture of the maw must be instantly pei- 
formed, which is called paunclung. 1892 Pall Mall G 
24 Mar 2/1 The least pleasant pait of the luncheon houi is 
the paunching of the birds which is often a disgusting 
evidence of the slaughter 

t Fauueb., V 2 Ohs. ? are. [a F panchet , obs 
form (16-17 the. in Littre and Cotgr.) of pencher 
to incline ] mlr. To incline, lean, have a penchant, 
physically or mentally 

*577 F de Vtslds Leg G iv, They determined a while to 
let her paunch some times oneway, and some times anothei, 
cui loudy watching to what ende her behauiours would come 
*595 Hubbocicb Apol Infants UnBaPt 14 The giound and 
foil ndation is weeake their building ^0 vpon it, pauncheth 

jPannclied pan*/t), a [f. Paunch sb 

+ -ED 2 J Having a laige paunch ; big-belhed, 
paunchy Also in comb,, as jullpaunched 
1649 G Daniei Tnnarc/t.y Hen, V, ll^, These full- 
paunch't Boetians, Contemne all Bodies bied in purer Ayre, 
As Atticke leanness 1805 Spini Pub fmls IX. 251 The 
Ixind of paunch’d Helluos. 

Pauncher, variant of Pauncbb Obs, 
Paunehway, variant of Panchwat. 

Paunchy (po n*/u pa*n*/i), a. [f Paunch sh, 
+ -Y ] Hjving a large paunch ; big-bellied 
1598 Florio, Veutrosoy panchxe, that hath a gieat belly 
x82x Blackw, Mag. X 99 The mayois and sheriffs, m 
paunchy order, will go down x86i jml Rw Agnc Soc 
XXII. I 141 Calves which aie in the habit of drinking too 
fast are detected by a glance at their ‘ paunchy' condition. 
Hence Paii''XLchi3ieBS. 

X879 SenbnePs Mag Dec. 178 All had grown rivals in 
pious pauncbiness. 


Paund, obs f Pawn sh.^ , obs. pa, pple. Pawn v, 
Paune, obs. form of Pawn 
f Patined, obs form of Paned, 

/ri548 Hali ChrofUy Htn VIII 69 Long and large gar- 
mented of Blew e satten panned with bipies 

Paimflet, obs f Pamphlet 
Paunse, -siej Patmt, obs. fF P vnsy, Pakt 
Pauoise, -oys^ obs. foims of Pams 
Pauper (pgpsj'), sb, [a L pauper pooi • Us 
English use originated m tlie legal phrase in Joi'ma 
pauperis, in the form or chai acter of a pooi man 
or woman see sense i ] 

1 . A poor person 

a. In Law One allowed, on account of poverty, 
to sue or defend in a couit of law without paying 
costs {in foi md pauperis . see [( In 4) cf also 
Dispauper. 

[1495 Act IX Hen Vlly c 12 [heading) An Acte to admytt 
such persons as are poore to sue in formil paupeiis ] X63X 
Sta? C/iamb Cases (Camden) 73 My Loid Keepei pro- 
nounced this order, thatThe plaintiff should continue pauper, 
SPmtual Cow ts Mpit vaHarl Misc CMalh)IV 420 
Busy. body Manj of them were Scrafie- 

oll . 1 liad rather the judge would have given sentence 
against my client, than bestowed a paupet on me a z68o 
Butler Rem (1759) I 25a No Court allows two single 
Paupers, T 'encounter Hand to Hand at Bais, and trounce 
Eadi other Gratis iu a Suit at once 1768 Blackstone Comm 
III XMV. 400 Paupers, that js, such as will swear themselves 
not worth five pounds, are by statute ii Henry VII c 12 to 
have oiiginal writs and subpoenas gratis, and counsel and 
attorney assigned them without fee Ibid, It seems how- 
ever agieed, that a pauper may recover costs, though he 
pays none , for the counsel and clei ks ore bound to give 
their labour to him, hut not to his antagonist. 

h In general sense • A peison destitute of pro- 
perty or means of livelihood; one who has no 
means, 01 who is dependent on ihe chanty of 
others , a beggar. (Now associated with a) 

[1493 H Parker (title) Diues and Pauper] 1516 in lo/A 
Rep Hist MISS Comm App v. 396 No Inzer noi infectc 

? aupeis or pooi e shall come within the town. x8ia Crabbe 
^aies in Veisexvw Resentment And he, a wand'iing 
paupei, wanting bread. x8z2 Nigel iv, He classes me 
with the paupers and mendicants fiom Scotland, who dis- 
grace his> court in the ej'es of the proud English— that is all 
1B80 Miss Braduon Barbara xlvi 3x5 You would have 
found me a disgraced man, a pauper without a chance of 
fortune 1893 111 Daily Paper (Stead) 4 Oct xi We [the 
British Ai istocracy] aie, many of us little better than splendid 
paupei s 1894 W T Stead (title) Tlie Splendid Paupers 
a Tale of the coming Plutocracy. 

c spec, A peison in receipt of poor-law lelief. 
1775 T Mendiiam (titli^ A Dialogue, m two Conveisations, 
between a Gentleman, a Pauper, and bis Friend , intended 
as an Answer to a Pamphlet published by the Rev Mr 
Pottei, entitled, Obseivations on the Pooi Laws 1788 W. 
Mason (iitle) Animadveisions on the present Government 
of the York Lunatic Asylum; in which the case of Paiish 
Paupei s 15 distinctly considered 1800 Southey Eng Bely 
Wedding 1x0 A parish shell at last, and the little bell Toll'd 
hastily foi a pauper's funeial ' 1841 T Noel Rymes 
RoundelayeSy PanptPs DrwCy Rattle bis bones over the 
stones ; He’s only a Pauper, whom nobody owns 1 1856 
Emerson Eng 1 raits, A bthiy, The pauper lives belter than 
the fiee labouier, the thief better than the pauper. 

2 . attnh and Comb, a attnh (m apposition) 
01 as ady Thnt is a pauper ; destitute, 

1809 Med, Jinl XXI 185 To have pauper patients com- 
mitted to him. 1833 Ht LIartinlau BeiHeley the Banker 
I i 10 Our pauper-laboureis have taken bis woik from him. 
X846 J Baxier Ltbr Pi act Agrte (ed. 4I I ii The 
fa^ oarers of emigration ought to begin by educating pauper 
children foi that puipose 1869 Ld. Lyiton Orval 34 A 
paupei pimce Paid fiom the plunder of a paupei people. 

D, attrib Of, belonging or relating lo, or 
intended foi a pauper oi paiipeis, as pauper-asylum, 
-coffin, -gfave, -list, -palace, -late, -system; also m 
objective and mstnimental comb., as pauper-breed- 
tng, -making, pauper-fed adjs 
1823 CoBBETi Rur Rides (1885) I 305 Here has been the 
pauper-making work 1 1834 Ht Martineau in Tati's Mag 
I £og/i The result of intioducing a legal paupei-sysLem 
into Ireland 1837 — Soc Avm III 190 , 1 was gueved to 
see the magnificent pauper asylum near Philadelphia, made 
to accommodate luxuriously 1200 peisons. X845 J E. 
CARrENTER Pocuts Lyrics 97 Poor-law minions, pauper- 
fed 1854 Whyte Melville Gen Bounce xix, Her child is 
in that pauper-coffin which she is following to the grave 
Hence Pau per v trans « Pauperize ; Pati’per- 
ag© pauperdom ; Fau'pexate v. trans, « Pau- 
pewize; Pan'perdom, {a) the condition of a 
pauper, destitution, (^) lie realm of paupers, 
paupei s collectively; Pau peress, a female pauper. 

1879 Tennyson lalcon, i 1, Why then, my lord, we aie 
*pauper’d out and out a 1847 in Medwin Shelly I. 30* 
Those who had just risen above *pauperage 1850 Ld 
Osborne Gleanings 76 This seething mass of female pau- 
perage x &66 Lowi ll Lett (1894) I 404 We w ould not rob 
you [England] of a single one of your valuable institutions— 
state church, peerage, and pauperage 1839 J Rogers 
Anlipopopr xrv 11 306 It has *paupeiated many a lawful 
hen 1870 Contemp Rev XIV 49* Its duties towards *pau. 
perdom and those on the veige of pauperdom x88a Leisure 
Hour jaly The rules undei which their pauperdom 
places them x86o Dickens Uncomm, Trax iu,The wards- 
woman , an elderly, able-bodied ^paupeiess 

Pauperism (po psnz'm). [f. Pauper sh. -h 
-IBM Hence modF. pauphisme (Diet. Acad. 
1878), mod Qt\, paupei'tsmus'\ The condition of 
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paupers ; the existence of a pauper class , poverty, 
witfi dependence on public relief, as an established 
condition or fact among a people. Hence concr* 
the pauper class, paupeis collectively. 

1815 W. Clarkson (fttle) An Inquiry into the Cause of the 
Increase of Pauperism and Poor’s Rates *818 in Iodd. 
1835 CoBBETT Rur Rides 273 Be astonished, if you ran, at 
the pauperism and the ci lines that disgrace this once happy 
and moral England 1837 VVhaielv Logic (1837) 229 An 
increase of pauperism, ce. of the habit of depending on 
parish-pay. 1857 Toulmin Smith Parish 14s 1 henceforth 
‘pauperism’ became a caste in England 1876 Fawcett 
Pol Ecen 11, viii 232 Pauperism is stiU one of the most 
formidable social and economic difEculties 

Pauperization (pgparaiz^Jsn) [f. next -h 
-AT iow/I The action ot pauperizing or condition 
of being paupenzed 

1847 in Webster 1849 Bright , Ireland 2 Apr (1876) 
174 Demoralisation and paupensation will go on m an ex- 
tending circle 1874. Green Shoit Hist x §4 805 Ihe 
pauperization of families who lelied on them for support. 

Pauperize Cp§ paraiz), o.' [f Paupeb + -ize ] 
Ifans. i'o make a pauper of; to reduce to the con- 
dition of a paupei, or to poverty or destitution; 
es^ to make dependent on public relief. 

1834 Hr Martiweau Moral ii 47 The indigent who have 
been pauperized by the undue depression of wages *867 
SuicES Huguenots Eng, vi (1880) og Though they weie 
poor, they weie not pauperised, but thrifty and self helping 
190a A M Faibbairm PJulos Chr lielig i iv, 141 There 
is nothing so fatal to the manhood of a people as the charity 
that pauperizes 

Hence Pau’penzed, Parpenzing ppL adjs,^ 
also Faupexlzer, one who paiipeiizes. 

1834 Ht. Martineao Motal ii 75 The dieary haunts of 
our pauperized classes 1844 TurtCR Heart 1 g When did 
heait ever earn money?— bah 1 heart indeed— pauperizing 
bit of muscle • 1883 V Stuart Egypt 60 Aiabi diove out 
these paupenzers of the people x886 m J. F Mauiice 
Lett, Donegal 4 Pauperising chai ity produces the oidinaiy 
fruits which all the best friends of the poor have preached 
that It does . The people become regular acting beggais 

t Pau perous, Obs, rare^'K [f Paupeb + 
-ous.] Relating to or connected with the pool. 
x63z S Ward Happ* 0/ Practice (1627) 47 Haue a stoclce 
imployed in Gods Bankes, to paupeious and pious vses 
Paupire, obs. form of Papeb 
Faurometabolous (P9 n^mfiae-bJlgs), a 
Entom [f, Gr, vavpo-s little, small -j- Metabo- 
Lous] Having, or of the natuie of, slight or 
impeifecl metamorphosis, as m orthopterous insects. 

ifcs Canibr Nat Hist, V igg The changes of foim [in 
the Orthoptera] are4nuch less abrupt and conspicuous than 
they aie 111 most other Insects The metamorphosis is theie- 
fore called Pauiometabolous 

Fauropod (p9 rd^ppd). Zool* [Anglicized sing 
of mod L. Patiropodai f. Gr. Tiaupo-j little, small + 
-iroSos footed, f. ttoiJs, ttoS- foot.] A mynapod of 
the Older Pauropoda, resembling centipedes, but of 
very minute size. 

xS^ Atftor. Nat, XXXI. 71 It may be added that the 
pauropods can climb, though scaicely as well as Polyxenits 

t Pau’salbly, adv Qhs rare^^, [f. '^pausabh 
(f. Pause ® + -able in a vague use) + -lv^.] In 
the way of pausing or dwelling upon something ; 
delibeutely, without haste ; pausefiilly. 

a 163a G Herbert Country Parson vi (1830) 13 Answers 
[in church] . aie to be done not in a hudling or slnbbeiing 
fashion, .but gently and pausably, thinking what they say 
Fausal (pg zal), a {sb ) [f. L paitsa Pause 
sb + -AL : cf, causal^ C 3 f or pertaining to a pause 
or the pause in a sentence ; in Heb, Gram, applied 
to the form which a woid receives in the pause, in 
which, in certain cases, a vowel is changed (usually 
lengthened), or a weakened vowel reappears in full. 

1877 C T Ball Merck Taylord Heb Gram 76 In the 
pausal forms an ougtnal vowel, shortened to sJPwa out of 

? ause, is preserved 1882-3 Schaff Encyil Reltg, Knowl 
I. 928/1 “pin, probably the Pausal of “jiin. 

t FailSa*ti0U. Obs \pA.^Si!ielu patisaHott-em 
(St. Jeiome, in sense 'death*), n. of action fiom 
pattsme to Pause.] The action of pausing; a 
pause, intei mission. 

14 . Lydg Ball commend Our Lady 61 To wery wan- 
dred tent and pavilioun, The feynie to fresshe, and the 
pausacioun c 1460 Play Sacroun. 603 Haue do faste and 
mak no pausacyon. 4:1483 Digby Myst v. 463 Tlier make 
apawsacion. 

Pause (P9^), sb. Also 5-7 pawse, 6 paws. 

^ F. pause (14th c. in Halz.-Darin ), ad L.pausa 
t, stop, f. Gr, iravaiSf f vadf-uv to cease, stop; 
In the musical sense, immed. ad It pausa ] 

1 . An act of stopping or ceasing for a short time 
m a course of action, esp in speaking; a short 
inteival of maction or silence ; an intermission ; 
sometimes spec, an inteimission arismg from doubt 
or uncertainty, a hesitation. 

CX440 Promp. Pare 387/2 Pawse, of stynty(n)ge, or 
^^^y{^%%pau$acto^ pausa 1313 Dougias Mneti^ i xi. 
S7 Eftir the first paws, and that cours neir gane. The 
^obleLtisgreitwithinychty wynis .TIinihlliL, 1528 Gardiner 
in PocoGK Rec Ref. I, 1. 96 At this point. His holiness 
making a pause, 1 ..said [etc ] 1395 Shaks John- iv a. 231 
Had’st thou but shooke thy head, or made a pause When I 
»ake darkely Drydcn yEnetd iv 627 A Pause in 
Giicf, an interval from Woe 1709 Stefib Tatter Na 94 


F5 It cuies or supplies all Pauses and Hesitations in Speech 
1847 Tennyson Pi me. Prol 238 Like linnets in the pauses 
of the wind 1863 Geo Eliot Romola xxiv, There was a 
pause before the preacher spoke again. 

b (Without article ) Intermission, delay, wait- 
ing, hesitation, suspense 

*593 Shaks Lucr 277 Sad pause and deep legard beseem 
the sage. x6o6 — Tr ^ Cr iv iv 37 Iniurie of chance Puts 
backe leaue-taking, lustles roughly by All time of pause. 
1683-4 Wood Life 14 Feb (O H.S ) III. 89 He told me 
after a great deal of pans and shifting, that [etc ] 1B99 

Westm Gaz, 3 Aug 2/1 Here speech is the one thing 
needful— pause the one thing damned 

c. Phr To gvoe pause to, to put to a pause • to 
cause to stop or hesitate ; to check the progress or 
course of; to ‘pull up*. In or at pause {funder 
a pause) • pausing, not proceeding, temporarily 
inactive or motionless , hesitating, in suspense 
x6o2 Shaks Haw. iii 1 68 For m tW sleepe of death, 
what dreames may come, M ust giue vs pawse Ihd, 111 42, 
I stand in pause where 1 shall hist begin 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 8 F 7 The Air was hushed, the Multitude 
attentive, and all Natuie in a Pause 17x3 Jane Barker 
Exilttes II. 84, I was under a little Pause, not knowing 
readily what to reply 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xii, These 
considerations .put me to a pause. 1792 S Rogers Pleas 
Mem I 102 When the slow dial gave a pause to caie. 1863 
CowDEN Clarke She^s. Char x 271 One of those profound 
1 cflections that give one pause in studying these fine pictures 
of human nature i8<56 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive [1873) 
154 You stand there at pause, and silent 

2 . Spec One of the inteimisbions, stops, or breaks 
made, according to the sense, m speaking or lead- 
ing , in Prosody^ such a break occurring according 
to rule at a iDaiticular point in a verse, a caesura , 
also, a bleak of definite length in a veise, occupying 
the time of a syllable or number of syllables. Also 
transf, in a piece of music, 

c 1440 Pi omp Paw. Pawse, yn redynge of bokys, 
perwdus, 1389 PuircNiiAM Eng Poeste 11, v. (Aib ) 87-B 
Thiee manei of pauses . Tbe shortest pause oi inteimission 
they called comma. The second they called colon , The 
thud they called penoduSt for a complement or full pause 
Ibid. 88 In a verse of seauen [siIHbles the Cesure ought to 
fall] either vpon the fourth or none at all, the meeter very 
ill brooking any pause. 4x1704 Locke [T.), Those partitions 
and pauses which men, educated in the schools, observe 
* 75 * Johnson Rambler No 90 F 2 The variety.. of the 
pauses with which he lias diversified his numbers 1793 
Mason Ch, Mus 1 16 Wheie Rhythm, Pause, and Accent 
aie peculiarly attended to by the Coinposei 18x9 Shli li y 
Piomeih, Unh 11. 1 143 As >ou speak, your words Fill, 
pause by pause, my own foigotten sleep With shapes 1824 
L Murray Giam, (ed. s) I»iv 1. 364 Pauses or rests, 
ill speaking and reading, ore a total cessation of the voice 
during a peiceptible space of time. 

3 . Mfus, t a. A character denoting an interval 
of silence; a rest. Obs. 

*597 Morli y Introd. Mus, 9 P/ii. What stiokes be these? 
Ma. These be called rests or pauses 1674 Playford Shill 
MIus I. viii 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters, or an 
artifiLial omission of the Voyce or Sound, pioportioned to 
a certain Measure of Tune. 

b. The character 01 w placed over or under 
a note or rest to indicate that its duration is to be 
lengthened indefinitely, (Also placed over a 
double bar at the conclusion of a piece, and larely 
over a single bar in the course of it to indicate 
a short but mdefinite inteival of silence.) 

x8o6 Callcott Mus Gram vi. 73 The Pause is placed 
over a Note to signify that the legiilar tune of the Movement 
IS to be delayed. z88o m Grove Diet Mus II 676/1 Pauses 
at the end of a movement, over a lest, or even over a silent 
bar, are intended to give a short breathing-space before 
going on to the next movement 

4 . lleb. Gram. In the expressions in pause (orig. 
in sense 2), into pause : the form that a woid or 
vowel takes before one of the chief stops: cf. 
Pausal 

1874 A B. Davidson Introd Heb. Gram. (1880) 27 In 
general only the two greatest Piose accents (viz hillug^ 
marking the end, and *At/mahf marking the middle of the 
verse) .thiow vowels into pause, 1877 [see Pausal] 

6 . Comb. 

x88o Masson Life Milton VI 517 The pointing is a mere 
empuical compromise, for the leader's convenience, between 
pause-marking and clause-marking 

Fause (P9^)j Also 6-7 pawse. [f. Pause 
sh , or ad. L pausdre lo halt, cease, or P\ pauser 
(i5lh c, in Ilatz.-Darm ), both derived fiom the sb. 
L pausdre^ as a living word, became m It posaret F. 
posert whence Pose, q v.] 

1 intr. To miike a pause; to cease or intermit 
action (esp. movement or speech) for a short 
mterval; to stop (tempoianly), lo wait, to stop 
for the pill pose of deliberation, 01 on account of 
doubt oruncertamly; lo hesitate, hold back 
1526 Ptlgr, Perf (W. de W, 1531) 158 b, In the psalmody.. 
Begin al at ones,& ende all at ones, pause all togyder, 1560 
Daus ti Sleidane's Comm 289 b, Aitei he had paused and 
taken dehbeiation. 1596 Shaks Merck V, iv 1 335 Wlw 
doth the lew pause? take thy forfeiture x6ox — Jul C, 
HI. II 36 If any, speake ,, 1 pause for a Reply, CX655 
Mir ton Sonn to Cyriach Skinner^ Let Euclid rest and 
Aichimedcs pause 1667 P.L.v 64 This said he paus’d 
not, but with ventious Aime He pluckt, he tasted X78X 
CowPER Expostulation 605 If Business Can pause one 
lioui to lead a serious rhyme 18x3 Shelley Alastor 347 
The little boat Now pausing on the edge of the nven 
wave X847 Tlnn'vson Pi me iii. 140 Decide not ere you 


pause x86o Tyndall Clac i wui 124 We paused upon 
the summit to look upon the scene 

fb refl in same sense. Obs 9 are'~K 

[Cf. F se pausoit (15th c. in Hatz -Darm ) ] 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen IV ^ iv iv. 9 Wee pawse vs, till these 
Rebels Come vnderneath the yoake of (jouernment 
2 To stop for a time over some particular word 
or thing , to dwell, rest, linger upon. 

1530 Palsgr, Introd 21 There is no woide of one syllable 
that they use to pause upon 1596 Shaks, i Hen. IVy v 
V 1$ Othei Offenders we will pause vpon i6a6 Crashaw 
Delights of Muses 88 Trips From this to that, then pauses 
there. X863 Mrs Oliphant Ch xmi 304 The eyes., 
paused at him foi a moment Mod He paused upon the 
word The singer paused upon the closing note. 

t b. To stay, remain, or continue temporarily 
in some place or state ; to stop ; to rest. Obs 
1368 Grafton Ckron II 881 There they commoned and 
paused that night i^x Campion Hist. Del xv (1633) 52 
While the Princes and Potentates pawsed in this good mood. 
Pause (P9a), v ^ dial [Derivation uncertain ; 
connexion with F, pousser has been suggested, but 
neither the vowel nor sound of the s agrees.] 
/; ans. To kick, repulse with a kick. 

X673 0 Heywood (of Bolton, Lancash ) Diariesy etc. (1883) 
HI. 204 He paused her with his feet x8a8 Craven Gloss, 
(ed e), Pausey to kick with the foot. (In Eng. Dial. Diet, 
from. Yorksh and Notts ] 

Fanseful (pgzful), a. lan. [f. Pause -i- 
-PUL ] Full oi or aboiindmg in pauses 
X877 Eisstxashu. Introd Leopold Shaks.v,xav\\\yVxQltsisxix 
Spalding contrasts the broken and pauseful verification of 
Shakspere with Fletcher's smoother end stopt and double- 
ending lines x8gz Gd JVotds Oct 658/2 PausefuUiaimonieb. 
Hence Fau sefolly adv. (in quot., so as to cause 
a pause), 

x86i^ M Arnold T/tw sis xiVy I feel her finger light Laid 
pausefully upon life’s headlong tram 

Fauseless (pg Zlus), a. rare, [f as prec 4- 
-LESS ] 11 aving no pause, uninterrupted, ceaseless. 

1849 FrasePs Mag. XL 684 Richard’s course bad been 
busy, huiiying, pauseless 1890 Pali Mail C 13 Feb. 2/1 
The dusky giants sweltering naked or half naked at their 
pauselcss task 

Hence Pau'selessly adv.^ without stopping 

1839 Bailey Festus xi (1852) 14a This heart let cease from 
prayer, these lips from praise, have that whicli life shall 
offer pauselessly 1883 Silvlnson Silverado Sq. 11 24 A 
broad cool wind streamed pauselessly down the valley, 

+ Fau’Bemexit. Ohs. rare-K [f. Pause w.i + 
-meet] The act of pausing; pause. To take 
pauseme^ity to pause. 

*599 Porter^ 7/,^ Wom.Ahmgd. (Percy Soc.) 58 Go too, 
take pausment, be aduisde 

Fauser (pgzoj). rate, [f. as prcc, + -euI ] 
One who pauses. 

1603 Shaks Mad 11 111 117 Th’ expedition of my violent 
Loue Out-run the pawsei, Reason 
il Fausime'Ma. Physiol [mod L f Gr.Trauui-s 
cessation + /wijv month : cf. Catamenia ] Cessa- 
tion of menstruation ; menopause. 
x8S7 in Dunclison Med Diet 687 

Fausing (pg‘ziq),z^/// sb [fiPAusEz/.i + -ingI.] 
The action of tlie veib Pause; stopping, inter- 
mission, hesitation. 

1330 Palsgr, 252/2 Pausyng, viterpos, 1382 Stanyiiursf 
jEnetswi (Arb ) 80 After long iiausing thus she sayd elflyke. 
1624 WoTTON Aichii, in Kehq (1651) 2x4 Sutli pausings 
aie well leproved by Palladio 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(x8ii) IV. xxi. 118 Thy tearful pausings shall not lie helped 
out by me aitnb. 1807 Ckabul Par Reg. m. 796 Thrice 
they sound, with pausing space. 

Fati’silig,///.a. [f as prec. + -ino 2.] That 
pauses : see the verb. 

17x9 Tickell On Death Addison t6 The slow solemn knell 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir. x8^ Browning 
Boy Ijr Angel, With that weak voice of our disdain, Take 
up creation’s pausing strain, X885 Kuskin Prarferita L 111. 

? 7 Lawn and lake enough . I had, in the North Incli of 
*ei th, and pools of pausing Toy 
Hence Pau singly adv., with ])ausing« 
x6x3 Shaks. Hen Vllly 1. 11 168 With demure Confidence, 
This pausingly ensu'de 

Pauste, -ti, -ty, var Poustje Ohs.^ jiower. 
Fant (p^t), z^.i Sc. and noUh, dial. [Origin 
obscure ] intr. Of a horse : To paw the ground, 
stamp with the foot. Also said of a person. 

X697 Clbland Poems 66 [He] did not cease to cave and 
paut, \yhile clyred back was piickt and gald. ?« x8oo Lord 
fohn iv. m Child Ballads I 397 O whare was je, my gude 
giey steed. That ye didna waken ^our master? I pautit 
wi' my foot, master, Garrd a' my bridles ring 1828 Craven 
Gloss, ted a), Pauty to paw...* To paut o/T t* happin’, to 
kick off the bed clothes. [In Eng Dial, Dut, from Scot), 
to Lincolnsh. j also m various more or less allied sensc.<L j 
tPaut, z;.2 Obs. rarc'^K App.avar. ofPALX®., 
to pelt. 

^ix CoTGR., Espautrer, to paut, pelt, thrash [etc,]- 
Paut, variant of PAt so. 

+ Fautener,.r^.l {a.) Obs. Also 4 -ere, -5"^. 
paytener, -tynere, 5 pawtener, pautonere. [a. 
HE.pautentr=^ OF. pautomer (so m Gower) , earlier 
paliunier (12th c., Godef.), lewd, stubboine, 
or sauae kiiaue’ (Cotgr.); in incd,L pdtSiidrius, 
in lt,paRonierc * a paltrie, cheating, loitimg com- 
panion, also a carier or dioner’ (Flcnio); deriv. 
of It. paltone 'varlct, knaue, rasedU^ (Ilorio), 
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Pr paltom (Diez), Referred by Diez to a L 
type ^pdhto^ ^anem vagabond, vagrant, f. pahtart 
(Plautus), iterative of pdldri to wander up and 
down. A possible source has also been sought in 
LG* palthitt piece, e g of bread, whence ^beggar*, 
Sc *gieVa-piece*.] A vagabond, rascal. 

In numerous places modern editors have misread and mis* 
'-fb!*: is heie corrected. 

13 Cursor Ml 5143 (Cott ) Pou lighes now, eber pautener I 
Ibid» 1607s Vp ]jar steit tua pauteneis. c 1380 Szr 
Fet uftti, B59 pou ne askapest no^t ous, pautener, bot her 
rijt pou schalt dye 1426 Audclay Foetus 16 Apon his 
parte pautener ys apayd £rx4So Merlin 268 A full fell 
pawtener is he that twies this day thus hath yow smyten to 
grounde, [1843 Carl\lc Peist ^ Fr, ii xii, The Norfolk 
barrator and pnltener ] 

B, adj [So in OF ] Rascally, wicked. 

(;x33o R. Buunnc Chron (18x0) 320 A boye fulle pauteneie 
he had a suerd that bote, He <stirte vnto ])e Cohere, his 
handes iiist of smote 1375 Barbour Bruce 11 194 Thar 
wes nane off lyff sa fell, Sa pautenei, na sacriiell ^1375 
Sc* Leg Saints xl {Nimaiii ixii ^et was he he mast fellone 
man hat mycht be, & cruel and paylyneie 

t Pautener, Obs Also 4-5 pawtener, 
5 -ere, -yner, pawtnere, pauteneere, 6 paw- 
tenar, pautner. [a. OF. pauionmere (1419 m 
GodefJ, a purse, 'a shepheard’s scrip’ (Cotgr,)] 
A small bag, a wallet, scrip, purse. 

c 13*5 Poetn Times EOio II 86 in Pol Songs (Camden) 
327 He put in his pautener an bonne and a komb 1395 


Will 0/ Leyghion (Somerset Ho ), My pawtenei wt Rynge 
of siluer & gylde pawtener c 1430 Pilgr Lyf Mankode 
III xxii (1869) 148 Cloutes and pauteneeics and bagges. 
1463-4 Rolls 0/ Pat It V 505/2 For weiyng eny Purees, 
Fawteners, or Crounes of Cappes for Children. <?x483 
Caxtom Dialogues 41/5 Lyon the purssm: hath purses and 
pauteners. 1530 Palsgr. 252/a Pautner, mahtte 

tPaU'tre. [app. a 'S*pouire{p¥,puItrei 
pousire^ 1332-85 in Godef Compi)*'] A bepa, 

cx4a5 Poe in Wr*Wulcker Nomina pertinencia 

domorum . Nec fama^ pautre Hec trades, balk. 1538 
Nottingham Rec III 376 Tymbar for groynseles and 
pautres. 

Fauvilon, pauylion, obs, forms of Pavilion. 

Pauwau, obs form of Pow-wow 

II Pauxi (pg'ksi). Omtih* [a Sp. pauxi, now 
patiji (pau x 0 » Mexican pauxi (pau Jx) , in Rg. 
pawxi (pau*Jx), F, pauxi^ mod L Fatixts, See 
also altered forms under Rowese.] The Galeated 
Curassow {Pauxis galeatd) see Cuhassow. 

[1651 Hernandcx Ammal Mexican Hist ccxxu, De 
Pauxi vocata ave ] 1753 Ciiambcrs Cycl Sup^*, Pauxi, 
the name of an American bird 1827 GiiirFira CimePs 
A mm. K. VllL xig It assesses all the chaiacters of a 
genuine Pauxi 1852 Th Ross Humboldt's Trait II. xviii 
151 The pauxi and the guacharaca, which may be called 
the tuikeys and pheasants of those countries, 

Fauyoe, -yse, pavaohe, obs forms of Pavis. 

[Favade, pauade, misprint by Thynne of 
PANADElm Chaucer’s T. 9 and 40, followed 
by Levins, Camden, Tyrwhitt, etc. ; also an erro- 
neous reading for pauys, Pavis m Lydg. Troybk. 
III. xxii. (1555) 

XS70 Levins Mamp 8/40 A Pauade, 1605 Camdek 

Rem. (1657) 20^ Lesser weapons, both defensive and offen- 
sive of our nation, as their pauad, baselard, launcegay ] 

Pavage (p^* vedg) Also 5 pavag, pawage, 
dpavadge, 7-8 -lage, 9 -eage. [a T. pa/vage 
(1331 in Hatz.-Darm.), in mod..!,, pavagiwn^ f. 
F. paver to Pave • see -age.] 

1 . A tax or toll towards the paving of highways 
or streets ; also, the right to levy such a tax or toll. 

[1303 Rolls of Pat It. 1 . 163/1 Quod velitei concedere mura- 
gium & pava|;ium in villa Warriewic] X 3 a 4“6 423/* 

Far quai il prient pavage & murage a doier par vii aunz.] 
<xi5oo tr Charter Rich II in Arnolde Chron. (i8xx) 22 
Quyt for euer of pauage pontage and murage e xs^ Robin 
Mood 4 Potter XIII in Child Ballads III. 110/2 Wed well 
y non leffe, seyde he potter, Nor pavag well y non pay. 
x6a8 Coke un Litt 58 b, Consuetude signiHeth also tolls 
pavi age, and such like. X707J ChambdrlaynCiS'/ 

III. I. 240 The goods of Clergymen are discharged . . from 
Tolls and (Customs of Aveiage, Pontage, Muiage, Pavage. 
1883 PiCTON L'pool Mimic Rec I 10 Paveage conceded to 
the town of Liverpool xgoa Sharps Cal Lei. Bh, D 279 
Allow citizens of York to pass free from payment of murage, 
pavage,. and other customs. 

2 . The action of paving, the laying of a pave- 
ment. Also atirib. 

X 5 S 3 in loth Rep Htsi. MSS, Comm App. v 414 Massons 
worlange uppon the workes of muradge and pavadge 
x8s3 Turner's Dam Archit II iii no The Roadway was 
kM>t m repair by pavage rates. x86o Btog ^ Cnt. fr. 
* The Tunes ’ 272 Street regulations as to pavage. 

Favais, - 0 , valiants of Pavis. 

Favan (peevan). Forms ; (6 pavion, -yon), 
6-9 pavane, -in, -en, 7 -ian, -me, 9 -aun, 6- 
pavan. [a, IP. pavane (1524-30 in Godef. Comp ), 
ad. It. pavana (Florio), or Sp. pavana, pahana 
(Mint^eu) . of disputed origin. See note below ] 

A grave and stately dance, in which the dancers 
were elaborately dressed ; introduced into England 
in the sixteenth century. 

[x33q Elyot Goo. 1. XX, We haue nowe base daunsis, , 
pauions, turgions, and roundes] 1535 Lyndesay 
3652 We sail leir 30W to dance , . Ane new pavin of France 
xcio PuTTENHAM Eng Poesie I, xxm (Arb ) 6t Daunced by 
measures as the It^ian Pauan and gaUiard are at these 


dales m Princes Courts x6oa Middleton Blurt^ Master-, 1 A paved 
Const IV. II, He dances the Spanish pavin. 1652 News fr 
Lowe-Counir 7 Can any dance The Spanish Pavin, tricks V.1&1 m 7 H 
of France. _ 1776 Hawkins Hist Music IV iv i 387 The no danffei 
Pavan derived from the Latin Pavo a kind of dance, per- youm. Nan 

formed with such circumstances of dignity and stateliness Jn fuji ^Hon 

as shew the propriety of the appellation 1820 Scott dame Bab' 

Monast. xxi, Your leg would make an indifferent good show jSdo Thacke 

in a pavin or a galliard. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds jdaH Jq 

I 254 Those beautiful old fashioned dances, pavanes, and We up 

J , .u 1. Its. 

D. Music for this dance or in its rhythm, which 2 A setti 
is duple and very slow. close toget 

1545 Ascham Toxoph (Alb ) 39 Whether these galiardes, i-Uj,!. 
pauanes and daunces be 1 > ker the Miisike of the Lydians or \ ^ 

the Dorians, a 16x9 Fletchlr Mad Lover ix 1, He pipe design, ~ejfi 

him such a Paven, 1789 Burney Hist Mus III v 293 187X Daily 

Dance tunes such as the pavan and passamezzo. 1887 W B the legend, ‘ 
Squire in Dxrf Nat Bwg IX 96/2 The only extant com- Westm Gaz 
positions of his are some instrumental pavans. of the stones 

c attnb and Comb Paveage 

16x1 Cotgr, Paxanur, a paume-makeri a dauncer of FfliVed 

Pauines 1636 Butler Pnnc.Mvs 8 The triple is oft called 1 Laid v 

Galliard-time, and the duple, Pavin-time j. e#»f A 

{Note. According to the Spanish k<c^AzxK^,p(CDana (found T or 
m D Fisnda 1552) is a derivative of Sp pavo peacock, ‘m ^374 Chai 
allusion to the movements and ostentation of that bmi’; ladyes sette 
so Chambeis 1727, from Diet, Privoux 1721, ‘a grave kind Surtees Mist 

of dance, boi rowed from the Spaniards, wherein the per- paved ffoie. 

formers make a kind of wheel or tail before each other, like ^ 

that of a peacock whence the name so in hi. Compan, Exi^ 

Diet de la Danse 1787, Littr6, etc See also Elyot's Governor^ wori« of a Si 

ed. Croft, I 231, 241 notes, II 580; and cl the German ”5 Surrounc 
name Pfauentanz ‘ peacock dance Others have attnbuted Shop x. He 
to the dance an Italian origin, and viewed as reduced 2 . Compa 
from Padovana ‘ Paduan^ (which occuis m A Rotta 1546); bline’ a uav 
a 17th c. MS collection of airs and dances by Dowland, 

Holhoiiie, and others, m Camb Univ Lib, Dd 4 23 con- 
tains (near the end) a piece entitled Padouaua de la 1 «<'V6I, 

Milanessa. But the phonetic diiiiculties in identifying the frighten, f 
two words are senous, and they are prob. distinct teims, gee -FtI 
which may afterwards have sometimes been confused by Blouw 

those who knew the histo^ of one of them only cf. e g. i&f^HrrTTP* 
J. B Besardus Thesaur. Harmon (Cologne 1604) Pref.l 

Favas, pavaslie^ obs, forms of Pavis Paveleo* 

Pave (p^v), V. [a. OF. pxoer (12th c. in Paveinc 

Littr^ and Hatz -Darm.), either from L. pemre to ment fa- 

beat, strike, ram, with changed formative suffix fi:-6'Dau-V 
and sense, or (as Darmesteter thinks more likely) Qp* 
a back formation from F. pavement Pavebient.] Spf 

1 . irans. To lay or cover with a pavement (a metiium i 
street, road, court, yard, floor, hence, a town, I 

house, etc.) ; see Pavemeni i. i ^ 

CX3X0 FlenasL Insurr, in Pol. Sougs (Camden) 190 The cTin#*rfi«^nl 
barouns of Fiaunce thider conne gon. Into the paleis that supcrnciai I 

paved is with ston 1340 Hampole Pr Consc. 8910 Alle jie road, or arc 

stretes of he cete and he lanes War even paved with later times, 
precyouse stanes. cxiM Desir, Trey 1661 A flore hat was ^ 

fret all of fyne stones, Pauyt prudly all with proude colours " j 


precyouse stanes. cx^ JJestr, l roy 1661 A tiore pat was 
fret all of fyne stones, Pauyt prudly all with proude colours 
1585 T Washington tr Nicholay's Voy i. xvi 17 b. The 
court is pavid with Mosaique stone. z6oo-x in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 483 Flaunders Wles to pane the 
chimney in the. great chamber x686 tr Chardins Treat 
Persia 399 The Tomb is pav’d with Tiles of Cheney 1707 
Mortimer Hush (1721) II. 104 Some pave their Walks all 
over with large Pibbles or Flint-stones, and lay their Gsavel 
on the Top of them 1840 Dickfns Bam Rudge 11, The 
roads even within twelve miles of London were, ill paved 
190a Daily Chron 23 Aug 6/1 The area— one and a quarter 
acres— IS tar-paved. 

b To overhe or cover as a pavement 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 1 47 They had more 
Rubies than wold pane Cheapside. x8i8 Byron Ck. Har, 

IV Ix, The slab which paves the princely head. 

2 . Jig a To cover or overlay as with a pavement 
GX400 Laud Trey Bh 7214 Priamus wolde, that Troye 
badde be paued With hethen bond and eueiy a membre 
X599 Shaks. Hen V, iii. vii 87 , 1 will trot to morrow a mile, 
and my way shall be paued with English Faces x6xx 
Bible Song Sol. lu 10, 1647 Trapp Comm i Cor, 1 26 
Hence it grew to a Proverb , That Hell was paved with 
Priests shaven crowns, and great mens head-pieces 17 , 
X77X Hell IS paved with good intentions (see Intention sb. 
Si x8xo Southey Curse of K. xiv. v. Their self devoted 
bodies there they lay To pave his chanot-way 1887 I. R. 
Lady's Ranche Life Montana 154^ Van grumbles, . and 
says * the ground is paved with pigs *, 

+ b. To render (a surface) hard or callous as if 
paved Obs ran. 

1635 Quarles Etidtl. i viii (171B) 34 But when the fre- 
quent soul-departing bell Has pav’d their ears with her 
amiliar knell 1738 Swift Pol Convenat 9 How can you 
drink your Tea so hot ? Sure your Mouth’s pav’d. 

3 Phrase. To pave the way: to prepare the way 
(Jorj to something to come) ; to famlitate or lead 
on to a result or an object in view, • 
a 1585 Cartwright m R Browne Answ Cariiwnglii B6 
The way will bee paued and plained foi mutuall entercourse, 
1658 Osborn Adv Soniv xxvl (1896) 99 ^ore able to have 
paved a Way to future Felicity. M47 Berkeley Let to 
Hales on Tar-water Wsz III 490 This may pave the way 
for its geneial use in all feveis tfxSxy Hogg I ales 4 •S'« 

V 02 One he always paved the way for another 1883 S C 
Hall Retrospect I 250 Addressing audiences to pave the 
way to the great woik they ultimately accomplished 

Pave (p^v), sh. Chiefly U S. [app f. Pave v , 
or ?short fox pavevuHt^ == Pavement, 

X889 Harpet^s Mag. Jan. 192/1, I fancy th^ every 
pave in Rome Toward the palace faced 190X H McHugh 
%hn Henry 45 Pounding the pave in front of Booze Baaar- 
Ar. 1881 W Wilkins Songs of Study 42 The Pit and the 
horseshoes o’er it Had smiles for their happy pave. 

II Fav6 (pav^) Also 9 pavde [F pavl^ sb. 
use of pa pple pavi paved,] 


1 A paved street, road, or path: « Pavement i, 1 b. 

On the pavi* see on the Pavement 

1764 m J H Jesse G Selvtyn 4 Coniemp (1843) I 272 , 1 am 
in no danger of being on the paiti I 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Joum., Nampont, The postillion . set off upon the pai^ 
in full gallop 18x5 Scott Pauls Lett (1839) 287 The old 
dame of Babylon is m some measure reduced to the pavi 
X849 Thackeray Pendenms Ixix, He has walked the Pall 
Mall pavi long enough. x888 Pennell Sent Journ 29 
We went up pavi, and down pavi, and over long stretches 
oipavi Its vileness went beyond our expectation 

2 A setting of diamonds or other jewels placed 
close together like the stones of a pavement, so 
that no metal is visible. Hence attrib,y as pavi- 
design, -effect, -setting 

187X Daily News 25 Aug , The stones surmounted with 
the legend, ‘Ni obliviscaris ’ on a pavd of diamonds 1903 
Westm Gaz 10 Dec 4/2 The setting makes a mosaic 
! of the stones 

I Paveage, obs form of Pavage. 

Paved (p^’vd), ppl. a [f. Pave v. + -ed IJ 
1 Laid with a pavement ; having a pavement ; 
+ set or laid together as a pavement {fibs'). 

CX374 Chaucer Troilus ii. 33 (82) And fond two ohere 
ladyes sette and she Wih-Inne a paued parlour 1422 
Surtees il/z.r£'.(i888)i6 The glasse wyndows, thebynkes, the 
paved ffoie. 1590 Spenser B Q j. xii 13 The joyous people 
With their garments stiowes the paved street x6xx Bible 
Exod XXIV 10 There was vnder his feet, as it were a paued 
worke of a Saphiie stone. 1756 C Lucas Ess TVateis II 
125 Surrounded with a paved area. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop X, He ai nved in a square paved court 
2 . Compactly set so as to form a structure resem- 
bling a pavement, said of the teeth of some fishes. 
x8m in Cent Did 

tPa'veftr, z/. Obs.rare'^^. [zjd.'L.pave/acire to 
frighten, f pavere to be afraid + Jacire to make : 
see -ft] Hence t Pavefa'otioB. rare^\ 

1636 Blount Glossogr, Pavefie, to make afraid, to fright 
x6s8 Phillips, Pavefaction, a terrifying or making afraid. 
Faveiee, -else, obs. foims of Pavis. 
Paveleon, pavelon, obs. forms of Pavilion. 
Pavement (p^i*vment),r^. Forms: a, 3- pave- 
ment, (3-5 paxii-, 3-6 pauy-). i 3 . 4-5 paw-, 
(5-^ 4-6pa-j 5 pay-, 8-9 (dial.) paanment 

[a OF pavement (12th c. in Littrd) « Pr. pava- 
men, Sp. pavimiento, It. pamimmto, ad. L. pavi- 
mentum a beaten or rammed floor, f. pavire to 
beat, ram, tread down.] 

1, A piece of paved work, a paved suiface ; the 
superficial covering or layer of a floor, yard, street, 
road, or area, foimed of stones, bricks, tiles, or, in 
later times, blocks of wood, fitted closely together, 
so as to give a compact and more or less uniform 
and smooth surface; also, an undivided haid 
surface of cement, concrete, asphalt, or other 
material, used for the same purpose. Mosaic or 
tessellated pavement : see these words 
(The original sense of ‘hard floor formed by beating or 
ramming had become obs before the word became English ) 
a. c X290 Beket 2122 in S Ettg Leg 1 . 167 With Malice 
stroke but brain ful on J>e pauement c xaao Sir Beues 
(MS A) 4384 pours IS bodi wente J>e dent, Ded a fel on |>e 

S auiment 1490 Caxtohi Eneydos xxsw, lox Som. heshal 
00 cast out of y® wmdowes doun to y® pauement 1539 
Cromwell Let. 18 Oct in Mernman Lfe «S- Lett (1902) Ih 
237 That you shuld cause the stretes and Lanes there to 
be vieued for the pavementes 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Ntcholay's Vty r vi 4b, The pauement., wm of Marber 
stone 1615 Chapman Odyss x 307 The pavement rings 
With imitation of the tunes she sings. 1726 Pope Odyss. 
XXI 44 With polish'd oak the level pavements shine. 

Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xliv (1790) VIII, 36 The works of Jus- 
tinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and costly, 
but too often of incoherent fragments. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 435 Floors constructed of stone are moie par- 
ticularly denominated pavements 1841 Penny Cycl XX. 
35/2 The wooden pavement, properly so called, seems to 
have been first used in Russia 
p X340 Hampole Pr. Consc 9180 pe pament of heven 
may lykened be, Tille a pament of precyouse stanes and 
perr6 X382 WvcLir Ps. cxvui[i] 25 Myn soule cleuede to 
the pament [1388 pawment]. c xaoo Maundev (1839) xviu. 
188 The panmentes of halles and chambres ben all square. 


down on pe payment & wepid bitterlie vij daye& 1330 
Palsgr. 251/2 Pamente of a strtte, paviment.pavee loid 
252/2 Pauraent ,pavi. 1895 Patterson Man 6* Nat. 73 
(E D D ) Red handkerchief dot the hard cold pamments 
b. The paved part of a public thoroughfare 
(obs. in general sense) ; now spec, the paved foot- 
way by the side of a street, as distinct from the 
roadway. On the pavement (after F. w le pceoi 
'on the street ’), walking the streets, without lodg- 
ing, abandoned. 

c 1330 R Brunne Chron. (1810) 270 pe Turbeuile Drawen 
is a while on London pauiment, & sipen was he banged as 
thef for treson. c X400 Sege Jerus. 1244 (E. E T. S ) My5t 
no man stonde in J>e stret for stynke of ded coises; pe 
peple in be pauyment was pite to byholde 1602 eif^ Pt 
Return jr. Pamass u t xxg In a sinne guilty coach not 
cloasely pent, logging along the harder pauement 1725 
B. Higgons Rem on Burnet Hist Wks 1736 II it. xoa 
They, who had lavish’d their own in his [the King’s] 
Defence, were suffered to starve on the Pavement 1793 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Wnt (1832) II 296 His re- 
treat must be slow till he gets to the pavement witnin about 
a league of Antwerp, a x8z8 G. Ross Dianes (x86o) I 28, 
1 was left completely on the pavement. 1874 Graphic 5 Sept. 
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PAVILION, 


326/1 The humble ‘ artist on stone ‘ has found a convenient 
"pitch' and with his stubby bits of vaiious colouied challc 
he IS rapidly making sketches on the pavement 1879 I^lacic 
MacleodqfD. v, Ibe crowd of footmen who stood in two 
lines across the pavement in front of 13 eauieg,ud House 
1900 Shaw Piays for Pttnt p aii, Ihey insisted., as piti- 
fully as a poor girl of the pavement will pretend to be a 
clergyman's daughter 
C. iramf and jig 

a-isgi Grcfne Sehmus 49B Were his light steeds as swift 
as Pegasus, And trode the ajiiepauement with then heeles 
i6o6 Shaks Ii ^Cr m lu j6a Or like a gallant lloise 
falne in fiist lanke, Lye theie foi pauement to the ahiect 
reeie 1647 H hloRE Liepids Conflict Kxv, Gatheiing my 
limbs fi om off the gieen pavement 1827 Poi i oa Com so T, 
vr 58 Stirs, walking on the pavement of the sky, 1887 
Haii. Cainc Dtcwsti.) x 65 Large white patches came 
moving out of the suirounding ^lavement of deep black, . 
where the vanishing upples left the daik sea smooth 
A Tlie flooi of a mine (Raymond Mtmng 
Gloss 1881) e. A seam of fire-clay underlying 
a scam of coal 

2 Amt and ZooL A structure or formation 
resembling a pavement; a level hard siuface formed 
by close-set teeth, bony plates, or the like 

1847 Akstcd Am IVoild mi 279 The flat pavement of 
pal.it il bones with which these animals weie provided 1837 
H Milltr rest Rocks l 62 A palate coveied with a dense 
pavement of cuislurg teeth 1871 Darwim Desc Man II 
XU 6 [Hie] teeth aie broad and flat, foiming a pavement 

3 A Slone, brick, or tile suitable or made for 
paving, local 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (179SI II Gloss (EDS), 
Pavements^ squaie paving bucks, flooring-biicks, paving- 
uUs a tSoo Thomas 6 inhely in Child Ballads (iBsy-g) VII 
309 At last he sold the pavements of lus^aid, Which covei cd 
weie with blocks of tni. re 1825 Fohdy Voc E Anglia, 
Pammenij a squaie paving buck, 

4 atinb^ and Lomb,^ as pavement-dealer^ jloori 
-sufet -s'one, -tUe^ etc. ; pavement-aj^tiat, one 
who diaws figures or scenes on the flagged pave- 
ment in coloured chalks or pastils m order to get 
money from passeis-by: cf. quol 3874 in ib, 
t pavement-beater (see quot), pavemont-epi- 
thelium, epithelium m which the cells are flattened 
and arianged in layers like the tiles of a mosaic 
pavement ; lamellar, squamous, 01 tessellated epi- 
thelium, pavement-rammer, a power inachioc 
used to lam down the blocks with which a road 
IS paved, pavement-tooth, a broad flat tooth 
forming with otheis a pavement in sense 2, as in 
the Poit Jackson shaik 

Daily News i Aug, 6/4 No one but the *pavement- 
Ritist can have any notion of how great the amount of dust is 
in London'b stieets 1611 Cotgr s v Pavl^ Batenrdt, posies, 
a *pauemeiit-bcnt0r , a lakehell, vnthtift, loose youth, dijsso- 
luLe 01 deboched ftllow, 1870 Rolt esi on A mm Life 129 An 
intei nal laj er of *pavemeii£ epithelium 1813 Scott Rokeby 
VI xxxiii. But floundei'd on the '“pavement-flooi The steed, 
and down the tidcr bore. x6o8 AIaciiin Si Markham Dumb 
Km^ht 111 1 inHazl Dodsliy'S. 1S9 Ihus aie the *pavc- 
ment-stones befoie the doors worn smooth "Wiih clients 
dancing Yore tliem 1843 Genii Jlfa^ XXIV, 43/1 The 
ancient ^pavement tiles found in thb neighbouihood 
Pavement (p^vnient),® [f prcc sb ; cf L. 
favmentare to cover with a pavement, to pave, 
OF. '^pavementer, in pa pple, pcsoementi. It pceoi- 
menfare to pave, all from the sb ] if ans. To lay 
with a pavement ; to pave Chiefly va pa. pple, 
i634 Bs Hall Coniempl, N T iv vi, The paveniented 
waves yielded a flriii causey to thy saerra feet to walk 00. 
1648 — Select Th i. vii, 23 What an house hath he put 
him [man] into I how gorgiously arched, how iichly pave- 
mented I 1839 Hist Reveries 33 All pavemented with stone 
and shell 

Favemental (pl'vmemtal), a [f. Paviement 
sb + -AL.] Of the nature of a pavement , con- 
sisting of pavement-teeth. 

x88o Macdonald in frnl Linn Soc. XV, 166 The denti- 
tion IS typically pavemental in the Monoecious and nbbon- 
like in the Dioecious Gasteiopoda. 

Paven ven),///. a. Chiefly poetic [irreg. 

f. Pave v , after shaven^ etc.] — Paved a. 

1634 Milton Comas 886 Rise, Fiom thy coml-pav'n 
bed 1768 Si, Jameis Mag I, 60 Beating the panic-paven 
ground a. i%zz Shei lev Sp Plato a To what sublime and 
star-y paven home Floatcst thou? *869 Stevenson Lei to 
Mother 18 June in SenhnePs Mag, (1899) XXV 42/x One 
catches a cool glimpse of a paven entrance-corn t. 

Paven, variant of PAVAif. 

Paver (p^ ‘*v3j) Also 6 parore [f Pave v, 
+ -EE 1 , (The loth c. example of pavore seems to 
be imitative of words of Fr ongm ; = Y,paveiir^ 

1 . One who paves, a paviour. 

X477 m York My si Introd 21 note, Kidbeiers, Garthyners, 
erthe wallers, pavers, dykeis 1483 Cath Angl 271/2 A 
Beyiiie,pavwientor, igp? in Ferguson & Nanson Mftnic 
Rtc Carlisle 276 V/e desyeie yo' worshipe and yo* 
hretbien to let us baue anablesuffycient man fot o^^ burd, 
and so lykwysse for o^ pavore 1688 R Holml Armoiny 
III 342/r A Pavers Pick hath a Jong head and back pait, 
that It may strike deep into the ground 1706 C/iurc/iw 
Acc Holy Cross, Canterb (MS), Pd foi Lovvances for the 
pauir 0002,07 1807 II 89 Pavers’ 

work IS done by the square yaid. 

2 . A paving-stone or -tile 

1696 A Dr la Prvme Diasy (Surtees) 79 The pavement , 
consisting of larg four square pavers all leaded. x8oa W. 
FowLsa Letterif^ (fan Engreanng, A lepiesenlation of 


Norman Pavers on the floor at Harrington 1894 A theimem 
20 Sept 437/2 The altar face [at Walton Prioiy] was still 
tiled with yellow and black pavers ai 1 anged diamond fashion 

3 The bed-stone of a porcelain mill 
1881 Guide Worcester Poicd Whs 12 The particles are 
abiaded between the lutmers and pavers. 

Hence Pa vership, the ofiice of paver 
1597 in Feigusou Sc Nanson Munic Rec Carlisle {l^^) 
274 Dissiring yoi woishipe to concider of me concerning 
the paveishiM of the citie. 

Paves, Pavesade, -ado see Pavis, etc. 
Pave-stone. [f stem of Pave v a Stone sb ] 
= Paving-stone, 

x8S2 Ecchswlogist XIII 312 Ihe pavement is full of 
pave stones with the merchants* maik>, of the old biiigheis 
of the town, 1894 H Sitioiit Niddodale 380 Remains of 
this old thoioughfaie in the shape of laige pave stones 

II Pavia (p^via). Bot [mod.L. named by 
Boeihaave 1 720, m honour of Peter X'aaw (Pavins), 
Professor of Botany at Leiden 15S9-1617.] A 
genus of trees and shrubs (N, 0 . Sapindacefd) 
closely allied to the Hoise-chestnnt, from which 
they are chstinginshed by having a smooth, not 
pnckly, capsule; hence called Buck-eyc, or Smooth- 
tiuitcd Plorse- chestnut. Pavia mbra^ the Red 
Ilcisc-chcslnul, a slender lice, twenty or tliirly 
feet high, a native of the mountains of Virginia 
and Caiohna, is a well-known ornamental tree. 

17S3 Chambers Lycl Supp , Pavia, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants desciibcd by Boeihaave and Linnrcus 
1766 J Lirtram ytul 27 Jan mW btoik/Ir^? E Flat (da 
54 Now I h * ’ p-via, arc all gi eon. 1882 

Gaiden \ * * I > constitute a group of 

tiees alU( ” t ' -‘ ( - 

Pavrage, Pavian, Paviee, obs. forms of 

Pavage, Pavan, Pavis. 

Pavid (pscvid), a, ra^e, [ad. L. pavid-us 
fearful, trembling, f, stem of pcevUie to quake with 
fear] Fearful, timid. 

1656 Blount Glossogi , Pfwid, fearful, timeious, quaking, 
staiting 1667 WATruiiousE lire Land 92 Ihat Dread 
and pavid nianlessncss, that seised the Inhabitants. 1847 
Thackeray Conti ib to PunJi Wks. 1902 VI. 468 The pavid 
mat] on within the one -vehicle shucked and Uemblcd 
a 1863 — Romd, Papei s, Mcdtd Geo JV 335 Eagles go foi th 
and bring home to then eaglets the Iamb or the pavid kid 
Ilcnce Pavidity, feai fulness, timidity 
1656 Bi ouN p Glossogt , Pavidity, di cad, feai, limei ousness 
Pavie (iitf**vi) lic [Ongm unascertained.] A 
clever or nimble movement of the body, as of a 
juggler in peiforming a tuck ; hence, a luck 
1398 Birreli Diaiy in Dalycll Fiagm Sc Hist (1798) 
47 A jiiglar playit aic sowplc tncks upon anc tow 
the lyk wes nevii sene in this countne, as he laicl doune 
the low and playit sa maney pavies on it x68i Colml 
Whtfs Snpplic I 72 For some of such had play'd a pavie, 
i6<^ Cleland Poems 47 Well versed in Couit Modes, 
In French Pavies, and new Corn'd Nods i8ox I evden in 
Compl, Scot, Gloss , To play sic a pome, or paw, is a common 
expiessLon in the south of Suoiland x8o8-x8 Jamieson, 
Pavie, Pam, i , Lively motion of whatevei kind 
Pavae, eiron. f Pavis. Pavier, obs. f Pavioub. 
Paviin (p^ vi|Ui). Chem [f. Pavia + -inI ] 
A fluorescent substance, CiJIigOiQ, existing in the 
hurk of Pavia and other trees, also called Ffoxin 
x864-7a Watts Diet. Ckem II 708 Stokes in 1858 gave 
the name paviin flora the genus Pavia, m all species of 
which It appeals to exist in gieatei abundance than in the 
genus M^culus 1873 Favenes' Cheimshy (ed ii) 639 
Pavilion (pavi lysn), Forms 3-5pauiloii, 
-im, (pany , pane-, pauey-, -Ion, -loun, -lun, 
-lown(0), 4-5 pamlioun, 5-7 -ion, (5-6 pmiy-, 
pane-, -lao(u)n, -lyo(u)n, -lynn, -leon(e, -Ihon, 
-llyon,-lleoii), 5 ~ 6 pauillorL, (-yUo(u)n, -eillon, 
pafelionn, panvilon), (i-SpavilliorL, 7pavillonn, 
7- pavilion. /J .SV. 4-5 pail^eoun, -yeonn, 5-6 
paxl5o(u)n, -Jown, pal^on, 6 pailaeon ; paill-, 
palho-5(e)oiin; pal5oun(e, -500 (u)n, -youn, 
-lone, pallioun, -ion(e ; palliejzeoun, paylion 
[ME. a F. pavilion, 0^, pavetlhm (12th c ), * lent, 
pavilion, canopy*, also ‘standard**— 

‘butterfly, moth*, Iransf. ‘tent, pavilion* (I.am- 
pudius 1311300), ‘a similitudine parvi animalis*, 
Papias; in Pr papallo, pabalko, pav-, CsA., pahello, 
paV‘, Sp, pahellon, It. padi^lione. The Sc forms 
aiosc fiom vocalization and loss of the v ] 

I 1 A lent • chiefly applied to one of a large 
or stalely kind> using to a peak above 
1297 R Glouc ^Rolls) xix6 pe emperour adde ipQt his 
pauilons pauelon, -ylon] a 1300 Cursor M 8195 
(Cott ) Ilkan to sett J>air pauilun [» rr paueljun, -ylion, 
yloun], 1387 Trevisa Ihgden (Rolls) HI 169 Cirus sette 
his pauiloun-i wi]) jnne pe lond cxiM Maundev (Roxb ) 
xwi 121 pat caiy haire housez with )3am apon cartes, as 
men in o)?er cuntreez duse tentes and pafeliouiis {MS Cott 
pavyllouns] x42a ir Secteia Secret , Pnv Priv 129 A 1 
the campany of the londe wolde not Suffice bar tentes and 
Paueillons to Piche X48X Caxpon Reynard xxvi (Arb) 59 
He liath gnimes, bombardes, tentes and pniiyll>uns. 1535 
CovERDALC I Kings XX 12 "Vnian Benadab heide yt (eu«n 
as he was drynkmge with the kynges in y« pnuylionj 1600 
J Port tr Leo's Afiica iii 165 His owne great tent is 
pitched in a fewer square forme hke viito a castle . 1 his 
loyal pauilion hath fower gates. 1604 F. GIriaistonk] 
D Aeostets Hist Indies iv. vl 220 This monntaine „ re- 
sembling perfectly the fashion of a pavilion, or of 1 sugar 
loafe. 1634 Sir T. Herbekf Trav 54 A mile fiom tins, 


Towne we see threescoie blacke Pauillions .These are a 
people, who live wholly m Tents, and obserue the customes 
of the Tartars 1774 Warton J/tsi Eng Poetry (1840) I 
Diss in p cxc, The royal pavilion, or booth, whidi stood 
in the fan about 1280 1831 Layakd Pop Acc Discov 

Nineveh iv 65 Amongst them lose the white pavilions of 
the lurkish irieguiar cavaliy 1870 Bhvani Jlitni I ix 269 
Atndes bought the assembled elder chiefs To his pavilion 
P* *375 Barbour Biuce xi 139 Sum lugit without the 
townys In tentis and in palseownys Ibid xi\ 542 lhat 
thai the pailsownj s myclu nui'l 0 fall 011 thaim that m thaim 
war. C1470 Gol, Gaw 31a Thai planlit doim ane pai- 
lyeoim, vpone ane plane lee 1501 Douglas Pal Hon, 11. 
\liv, Law m the nicid ane Paljeoun picht I Maist gud- 
liest, and richest that raicht be aiSQO Monioomi Rir 
Mvtdcs Mclodie Ps xix iB Theie he a tin one Set foi the 
sunne, And paylion pight, Ins mansion to al>id& 1596 
DALRYMPrrtr Ltshe's Hist Scot vn 4 Edwaid cum is m 
Scoll with anc aimic, and sttntis his palliounis atl Renfiovv 
?,* 1700 Battle ofOiiei bw n xv,Xhcy lighted high on Otter- 
bourne, And threw their pallions down 

b Her A tent as a licialdic bearing. 

*725 Coats Diet, Ho . s v , 'I he Pa\ ilhons as we genci ally 
lepicsent them arc round at the Top,, as we see ni the 
Company of Mci chant T.iylors of London X7a7“4i Cham- 
bers Cyd, s V , The paviUion consists of two pans the top, 
which IS the chapeau, 01 coionct, and the cm tain which 
makes the mantle. 

t c A canopied litter. Ohs, 

1656 W, D tr. Comemus' Gate Lai, UuU §439. 177 
Closely covered a litter, borne up above giouiul, a sedan, 
having a ddicatc covci besides, a pavillion 1703 Maun 
DRTLL yown, Jemis (173^ 127 A large Pavilion of black 
Silk, pitch’d upon the hack of a veiy gieat Camel, and 
sptcading its Curtains all round about the Beast, 

2 Jig Anything likened to a tent. 

*53S Covi UDALE 2 Sam, xxii. 12 He made daikncs liis 
pauylion loundc aboutc liun, thickc uatei in tlie doiules of 
yfi ayic 1*1586 Sidney Aitadia i (1590) 9I), Floweis, wliidi 
being vndcr the ticcs, the tices were lu them a I’auihon, and 
they lo ihc trees a mosaical flooic 1726 Pom Ody\s xi^ 
516 The waim pavilion of a dreadful boar 175* Johnson 
Rambler N o 134^8 'I he call of consticm c will pierce the 
closest pavilion of the sluggard x8aa-56 Di. Quini i y l on* 
fess (i8t)2) aCg The blue pavilion stretched ovci oui heads 
H In transfened or technical uses, thicfly fiom 
French 

1 3 A covering or canopy Obs, 

1381 in Eng (;f/*(i87o)233tA]palymin [of cloth of gold], 
c 1468 [seo Pavilion » ibj *585 T Wasiiingion ti hithO' 
lafs P'oy, n xxu 60 h, 'lliis vessel thus garnished is . 
couered with a rich pauillion of veluct 01 aimson satten set 
vvitli gold and silner. 

t b The velarium or awnmg of an amifln I hcatre. 
1730 A. Gordon Maflii 's Avtphiih, 320 Woikiiien, who 
went to the top of the Building, to manage the Curiam or 
Pavilion Ihd 3+7 I’lns l*avilion was called Vein, 01 
Velai turn by the Latins. 

4 A French gold com struck by ]*hilip VI of 
Valois m 1529, the obvcisc of which lepicacnlfd 
the king sealed under a canopy or pavilion Also 
applied by collectors to the toyahrot, si z tick by 
the Black Frince for use in Ciuicnne, etc, 

*755 TivcATaL Anglo Gallic Coins v (1757) 25 A Royal or 
Pavillion the prince appears baiL-he idcd imdei a magmfi 
cent pavilion, *837 Puiny iycl VII 331/1 Jtdwaid the 
Black Piince added the hardi of gold and the pavilion. 
1894 C. F. Ki ARY m S Lane Poole Coins MedaL v m 
t6. An aiticle of apparel worn by lawyers; 

? a gown 01 cloak Obs 

*393 Langl. P pi C iv 452 Sbal no scnaiinte for )>at 
seruysc were a selk bouc, Ne pdom in luis paueylon («* > 
pauiloun , B. 111 294 no pdurc in his cloke] for pkdyiig at 
he barre. 

6. A light ornamental building or xileasure-house, 
such as those common in parks and public gardens, 
used geneially for purposes of teinpoiary shelter ; 
also, a building attached to a cricket, football, 01 
other ground, for the convenience of spectators niitl 
players. 

The name is also sometimes given to a building appropri- 
ated to purposes of amusement The Marine Pavilion at 
Biighton was hegun in 1784 as a sunim<.r scasulc usidcmu 
for the Punce ot Walts, afteiwatds George IV; tt is now 
used as a museum and place of entertainment 
1687 A, Lomll tr Thezenot's Trai* 1 23 On the side of 
the l-*ort, ovei against Galata, there is a Knm^k or Pavillion 
upon the Key 1695 Mon lux St Olon's Morocco 72 1 h.it 
Palace consists of a gieat mimlicr of Pavilhons, or small 
distinct Buildings Ibid 76 Some little P«vvilhotis or Sum- 
mer Houses, in each of which is a toimtain and a Water- 
ing-place for Horses. 174B Lady Luxborouch Lett to 
Shenstone (1775)^8 My pavilion, when almost Imished, vv.as 
pulled down again in part, to add to it a shiine fur Venus. 
1753 Biciiardson Grandison (x7St) III xxviu, 2115 'Hie 
Marchioness came to them from one of the pavillions in 
the gulden 1766 Entick London IV 4 jg [Description of 
rotunda in Vauxhall-gardens ] The pavilhons or alcov es are 
ornamented with paintings Each ^vilhoii has a table m 
it, that will hold six or eight pet sons. 1823 Bv ron yuem 
XIV. Ixxxiii, Shut up— no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else kwiil co!>t us all another million. 1856 It.MEaso.v 
Eng, Treats, Stonehenge Wks (Bohn) II 127 We came 
down into the Italian garden and into a French pavilion, 
garnished with French busts, and so, again to the house. 
*872 Builder 1 June 424/3 The proposed ntw pnviUoii at 
the Trent Bridge cricket ground, Nottingham, a Lytton 

Pausamas 1 i tiB/d) 30 In the centre of the deck was a 
wooden edifice or ^vihon having a gilded roof and shaded 
by purple awnings 1891 W. G Grace Cruket 207 The 
handsome pavilion which was recently built [at I^ord's]., • 
It is capabfe of accommodating 3,000 people. 

7 A projecting sulKhvision of a bufldiug or 
fa^iuk, distinguished by mote elaborate decoration, 
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or by greater height and distinction of sky-line, 
forming a connecting part, an angle, or the ccntial 
feature of a large pile. 

tf X676 Wrcu m Willis & Clark CmtBridge (1886) II 534 
The building nes^t the court with the pavillions for the 
stairecases 1721 Gm, Atlas 207 Each Corner of this 
main Building has a fair Pavillion, one for the Governor’s 
Lodging and Council-Chamber. X7a7'-4x Chambcks Cycl 
& V , Pavillions are sometimes also projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof^Sometimes 
the pavillion flanks a coiner, in which case it is called an 
angular pavillion. 190X Russell Sturgis Diet AreJuU 11 
PI. 27 (s V Louvre) The whole fiont including the end 
pavilions, is nearly 600 feet long 

b. One of the several detached or semi-detached 
blocks or buildings into which a hospital is some- 
times divided. (See 14, quots. 1885, 1903,) 

1838 Flor Nightingale Notes on ITo^itdls (1859) 8 Tlie 
example which Fiance and Belgium have lately set us of 
separating their b^pitals into a number of distinct pavilions. 
1863 Jhd (ed 3) ill. 56 By a hospital pavilion is meant a 
detached block of building, capable of containing the largest 
number of beds that can be placed safely in it, together with 
suitable nurses’ rooms [etc] X884 E A. pAMcts Praci 
Hygiene 296 The hospitals are to be formed by detached 
biuldings, or pavilions arranged in line, or side by side, 

c. Bee~keeptng *The middle hive in a collateral 
system^ {Cent. J)ict, 1890). 

1 8 . A flag or ensign, esp. the flag earned by 
a ship to indicate her nationality, Ohs, 
i66x CiiAS 11 in Julia Cartwiight Henrietta of Orleans 
(iSqa) III Ceitainly never any ships refused to strike their 
pavilion when they met any snips belonging to the Crowne 
of England x6g6 Phillips (ed 5), Pavilion, the Flim of 
a General Officer in a Fleet 1778 J. Adams Liaiy 29 Mar , 
Wks. 1851 III, 113 The pilot says war is declared, last 
Wednesday, and that the pavilions were hoisted yesterday 
at every port and lighthouse 

t 9 . Bot, The spreading part of the corolla of 
a flower ; the vextlhm or standard in a papilio- 
naceous flower. Ohs, 

M30 Martyn in PMl Trans XXXVI 386 The Musa is 
a Liliaceous Plant, with a monopetalous, irregular Flower, 
composed of a Tube, which is filled with the Ovary, and 
a Pavilion divided into several Lobes, and forming a kind 
of Mouth 1796 H, Hunter tr, SL-Piei re's Stud Nat, 
(1799) II. 108 You distinguish in them [papilionaceous 
flowers] a pavilion, two wings, and a iidge. 

10 . The part of a biilliant-cut diamond between 
the girdle and the collet 

1751 D Treat, Diamond}^ {gA 2) Explan Techn 

Terms, Pavilions are the under sides and coiners of the 
Biiliiants and lie between the giidle and the collet 1873 
Uids Diet ArU II, 23 1889 Century Diet s, v Bnllianii 
T he girdle forms the junclion-line between the upper part, 
called the crown, and the lower part, called the pavilion 

11 . Anal a. The pinna or auricle of the ear 

1849 Dungltson Med Lex s.v,, The Pavilion of the Ear 

IS seated behind the cheeks, beneath the temple and 
anterior to the mastoid process. Z854-67 C A Harris 
Diet Med, Terminal , Pavilion of the ear, the expanding 
poition of the ear. 

b. The fimbriated extremity of a Fallopian tube. 
1837 Bullock Cazeaux" Mtdvnf 66 The existence of 
supernumerary pavilions, or fimbiiated extiemities, upon 
the same tube 1893 in Syd, Soc Lex, 

12 Pavilloh. 

1873 Knight Dut Mech, 1642/z The insertion of the hand 
into the pavilion of the French horn regulates the inflection 
of the sounds 

13 . Chinese Pa/vihon, a musical instrument con- 
sisting of little bells attached lo a frame which are 
rung by striking the staff of the frame on the gi oiind. 

1837 Encycl, Brit, (ed 7) XIV. 617 The Chinese pavilion, 
the triangle [etc] are almost entirely confined to mihtaiy 
music, though sometimes used m theatrical orchestras 

14 . cUirih, and Comb.^ n&favihon place, fnnafle^ 
rooitiy system, pavtli 07 >maker \ pamhon 4 tke 
-wise adv. ; pavilion-bed, a bed with a pavilion- 
roof or canopy, a tent-bed; pavilion-faoet, any 
one of the four largest facets in the pavilion of 
a bnlliant-cut diamond , pavilion-roof, * a roof 
sloping or hipped equally on all sides* {Gv)ilt's 
ArchiL 1S76 ) ; t pavilion -tow, Sc , a tent-rope 

1704 Loud Gaz No. 4033/4 A *Pavilion Bed of strip’d 
Worsted Stuff. 1633 Lithgow Traz> x 429 There Fabnekes 
are aduauced three or foure yardes himi, *PauiIlion-like 
iticii cling X900 CoLQUHouM ‘ viii 173 

In the red lacqueied pillars, cut ved roofs, and pavihon-hke 
character of tne buildings. 1634 Wlbster Monuments 
Hon Wks. (Rtldg) 366/2 John of Yeacksley, King Edward 
the Third’s *paviTioii-maker 1394 Battell ^Balnnness in 
Scot Poems x6th C, (1801) 11 350 He said, ere he sliould 
ceass The standing s tonnes of Stiathbolgie Schould be his 
^palione place 1883 Manch Exam 6 July 3/4 The new 
hosp1t.1l IS built on the *pavilion piiuciple. Daily 

Citron 15 Oct, 3/1 The "pavilion system— of which St 
Thomas's is the only example in London— is the ideal 
a 3378 Lindesav (Pitbcottie) Chron Scot (S T S ) I 17S 
[He] dcsyrit thame to tak ane of his awin *pallie5oun towis 
and bind his handis 1733 De Foe Vey ni JPorldixS^) 
237 Beds, made ♦pavilion-wibe, aftei the Spanish custom 

Pavilion {pSn-Iysn), v. [I ptec. stj 
1 . /iwu. To set or place la or as In a pavUlon; 
to enclose in or as in a pavilion j to canopy. 

X3 AT Alls 2038 Danes folk is all ordeynt, And y-pavy* 
founded m a pleyn. X713-30 Pope O^ss xx, q Thus 
pavilion'd in the porch he Jay 2804 J Grahame Sahoath 
(1808) 105 The moon Pavilioned in dark clouds. x8i8 Keats 
Endym, ii 56 A wild rose tree Pavilions him in bloom. 
1839 Sir R Grant Hymn, ‘ 0 worship the King' 1, Our 
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Shield and Defender, The Ancient of Days, Pavilioned m 
splendor And girded with praise 
+ b. To cover (a dish) cf. pAviLTORrA 3 Ohs, 
cx^mArchieel (1846) XXXI 333 Apone thesaide table 
XVI dishes, every dishe pavilioned, one every pavillion a 
penon of armes And whan the Duke was sett, the tentes 
and pavilions were takine from the messes 

2 . To furnish or set (a field, elc ) with pavilions. 
1667 Milton P L. xr 215 The field Pavilioned with his 
Guardians bright 1824 Nezu Monthly Mag X. 494 The 
pavilioned shores of the Thames. 

Hence Favi hon^dippl.a, 

*795 J Fawcett Art of War s See yon pavilion’d Council 
sitting round 1824 [see 2]. 

t Pavi laoner, Ohs, [See -brI, -eb 2 .] a maker 
or constructor of pavilions ; a tent-maker 
cxSooinHouseh Of^ (1790) 4 Coopers, Smythes, Ingyners, 
PaviUionerb, Maiynors, Armorers x6ox F Tate Househ, 
0 ) d, Edw II (1876) zi The tailoui, armorer, pavilionei 
II Pavilion (pavz^yon). [F pavilion pavilion ; 
in mod.F. also as below.] The bell-shaped mouth 
of a trumpet or similar musical instrument 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 79 This last instrument [the 
English horn] does not teimmate in a direct bell or pavilion, 

Pavilyeas, obs Sc foim of Paillasse. 
Paviment, obs form of Pavement. 
tPavimented, ppl, a, Ohs, [ad. It pavi- 
mentato, pa. pple. of pavimentai e to pave,] Pave- 
mented 

17x7 Tabor m Phil Trans, XXX, 560 The Pavimented 
Piazza was Magnificent. 

Pavin, -me, variants of Pavan 
Pavintf (p^^viq), vbLsh [See -nrol] The 
action of the vb. Pave j concr the product of this 
action, a pavement , the material of which a pave- 
ment IS composed. 

xgA^Rec Si, Mary at Hid E T.S )67PaydforcerteynB 

pavynge & meyynge of pewes m the cherche. 1448 Hfn VI 
Willm Willis & Clark Ca$Hbndg^[xi&€i 1. 355 'Jhe cloistre 
to be sette but y. fete lower than the paiyngof the cbirch. 
*497 Naval Acc Hen W/fiSofi) 230 Makyng of ij o\ennes 
& payvyng the Kycbyn, 1608 Willct Hexapia Exod, 554 
A stone worke, such as they use in pauings 1807 tr. I hi ee 
Germafts HI 59 The clattering hoofs were beard upon 
the paving of the outer courts; x863 H Cox Insiit 111. ix 
731 Local Acts for paving, lighting, etc of boroughs 
b. atinh and Comb, as paving-beetle, -brtcJt, 
-Jiag, -hammer, -machine, -ram, -lammer, -rate, 
-roller, -sand, -slab, -wood, etc. 

1497 Naval Ace Hen VII (1896) 89 Paving rammers of 
tyrabre Ibid 94 Paving rainmes of Ire. 1338 Elvot, Paui- 
a paujmg bytell *7031', N City ^ L, Purchaser 
Paving-bncks are by some call’d Paving-Tiles X736-7 tr. 
KeyslePs Trao, (1760) III 314 Paving-sand, upon which, 
as good a foundation, most of the houses in Amsterdam are 
built, piles being first driven into it 1776 G. Semple 
Building in Water 41 With paving Hammers we chipped 
off so much more of the Bank. 1823 J Nicholson Operat 
Mechamc 544 Paving-slabs and chimney pieces are found 
by superficial measure 1862 H. Marrvat Year in Sweden 
if 310 These paving-flags form a staple of Oland conunerce. 
Z869 E. Yates Wrecked in Pori vii 66 Men who pay for 
the paving-rate, 

Pa*viug-stOXie« A stone prepared for paving. 
CX440 Pronip Patv 386/a Pavynge stone, or pathynge 
stone, petaluM, Z320 in Gross Gild Merck II zsa Morters 
of Marbill et Pavyngstonys of marbyll 1363 Shuts Ai chit, 
B J b, Couered the basket with a square pauing stone 180a 
M^r. Edgeworth Irish Bulls viii 190 One of the com- 
batants threw a small paving-stone at his opponent 1884 
J Tait Mvtd in M otter 34 H teanng up the founda- 

tions of human belief, idealists have prepared paving-stones 
as missiles of anarchy and bloodshed. 

Faving-tile. A tile used for paving floors, 
yards, courts, foot-pavements, etc , often glazed, 
and sometimes bearing an ornamental design on 


its surface. 

1426-7 St Mary at Hill E.T S ) 64Payd for xj« 
pavyng tyle iijf iiijrtf 2573-80 Baret.. 4 /w P loi Pamng 
tiles of diuers colours, finelie set with figures of birds, or 
other things, or hauing like pictures wrought vpon them. 
1703 T N. City t C, Purchaser 40 Paving-Tiles are of 
several Sizes, viz 0 ^10 and Z2 in squaie 177* Woulte 
in Phil Trans LXI 126 The composition, which is used 
for mabng paving-tiles, answers very well. 

3?avion, obs. form of Pav^ut 
Pavionv, -ior (P?**viai) Forms • 5-9 pavier, 
(6 pavyer), 7- -lor, -lour. [f Pave v, ; the 
later form paviour, -ior, was an alteration (perh. 
after saviour) of earlier pavier, -yer, which again 
appears to have been altered from Paves, after 
other sbs. in -IBS I, q.v.] 

1 . One who paves or lays pavements. 

1426-7 Rec St Mary at Hill (E E. T S ) 66 A pavier and 
his man to paue m loue lane, c xgzS Cocke LorelPs B 9 
Pauyers, beU makers, and brasyers. 1379 Fulios Coiifut, 
Sanders 671 The pauier hath made the lyke woorke of 
histone vppon the pauemente. ax6i^^ Poem aftnh, to 
Chas /(L), Thecornei-stone’s misplaced by wery pavioui , 
With such a bloody method and behaviour Their ancestors 
did crucify our Saviour. x66a Gcrbier 33 The 

Paviors (after the Bricks are laid) throw sharp Sand oyer 
them. 1743 H. Walpole Corr {ed.3) L Ixxxvm 307 He 
may be reduced to turn pavior, aiz^s Hood I^ M Adam 
11, Thou stood'st thy trial, Mac I and shaved the road .So 
well, that paviours threw their ranmers by 
fir *8g3 Misa De Qoincey in Ertendshtps ofMi^s Mii- 
fofdifmli Vii. J07 A great pavior in the way of good 
intentions. . ... 

b. A rammer for driving pavmg-stones, 

187^ in Knight DicU Mech *88a in Ogilvie, 


2 . A paving-stone * « Paver 2. In quot. 1611 
collecltvely (or ? ad, OF pemeure pavement), 
z6u CoRYAT Crudities 185 The walke a little without 
paued with Diamond pauier Contnued partly with free 
stone, and partly with red maiblc 1829 Glm^s Hist 
Derfy I 88 Flags or paviers, and slate or tile stones 1843 
Mech Mag, XXXIX wa Ihe difference between malm 
paviors and stocks was fifteen .shillings per thousand. 

Pavis,pavise(pae‘vis),j-^. Forms: 

4-6 paueys, (4 erron, -ews), 5-6 pauis, (pauys, 
-ea, -yes, 5-6 -eis, 6 -iss, -yss, -eiss, -ols, -oya, 
-aab, Sc pawes, 6-7 PAuis]i,palueise) ,5-7 pauise, 
-ice, (5 -yce, -yae, -ysse, payuese, 5-6 pauiase, 
-esse, -eice), 7 pavyao, -ese, 7-8 pavice, 7-pavis, 
-ise, (8 pavois, -ache, -ashe, 8-9 -aia, 9 -isse, 
-esse, -Oise, -as), PI oiig. {a 1500) same as sing, 
paveys, -is, etc. (Iience new sing, 6 pavie) ; but in 
5 pauys(s)es, 5-6 -esses, 6 -oises, 6-7 pavishes, 
8 pauashes ; 7- pavises, elc. [ME. paveys, -eis, 
a. OF.pavais (i 337 Hatz.-Daim), now pavois, 
ad. It. pavese, m Sp. paves, med.L. pavensts or 
pavense (1299 in Du Cange), also (from It., etc ) 
pavesis, pavlsius, pavesntm, pavesus, -um, pa- 
vexius,pavtssts\ app f. the name of Paviava Italy, 
where these budriers were originally made (Hatz.- 
Daim.). Obs. m actual use since 17th c,, and 
without any fixed current spelling A final e is not 
etymological, but taken over from the pi pavises, 
or the ohs pavice for pavis (cf mice, twice),] 

1 , A convex shield, large enough to cover the 
whole body, used 111 mediaeval times as a defence 
against aichery, and esp in sieges ; the terra has 
also been extended to denote any large shield. 

The pavis of a knight or archer was usually carried by his 
valet, page, or attendant, and was deep enough to shelter 
him m front of his master. 

zMofsee/S] ?cx4aoTRi:visAVegeciusir,xxiv (Roy MS 18. 
A Xll) If 47 Foot man with paves and shelde. ? c 1400 Lydg. 
JEsop'sFoB ill z4r Agayne shaipe quarels helpith a pavice, 
14x2-20 — Chr, 'ircy in xxii (X513) N ij b. Some wyll haue 
a taiget or a spere And some a pauys his body for to were 
c X473 in Wr -Wulcker 784/xo Hec sesius, a pavis. 

1483 CaM Angl 27i/2APav>sse,tf/*j^r//w/ cxsooMeluswe 
36a Thenne they retoumed to Lusynen where geffray dide 
doo hang the paueys, that he had wonne 15x3 Douglas 
JEneis VII. xiu. 67 A ballen pavis couens than left s>dis, 
Maid of hart skynnis and thik oxin hydis 1330 Falsgr. 
252/2 Paves to defend one with, paiiats 1398 Florio, 
Pauese,Pauesce,n\i\nAo of taiget or shield called a palueise 
a x6oo Floddan E ix. (1664) 83 No shield nor pavish could 
prevaile, 1638 Phillips, A Pavese, or Pavice, a large shield 
which covereth the whole body 1786 Grosl Anc Arttiour 
27 The Pavais, Pavacbe, or Tallevas, was a large shield, or 
rather a portable mantlet, capable of covering a man from 
head to foot 1793 Southev yoan of A* c viiL 34s The 
knights below, Each by bis pavais bulwark’d, i860 R F. 
Burton Centr Afr I 31a In battle they carry the Pavoise, 
01 large hide shield, affected by the Kafim of the Cape. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4- Amt viii 137 The kni^t had his pavise 
earned before him. by a page or valet Square in outline, 
and convex m form, tins pavise was sufficiently large lo 
shelter both the page and hts master. 

P Plural, x'g^ Earl Derby's Exp (Camden) 23 Johan ni 
Peyntour pro pictura Ixviij paueys domim de WUleby. 
7 c:x4ooTrbvisa Vegecius iv vi (Roy. MS 18 A XII) If loi 
Good plentie of targes, pauysses, and sheldes. 1426 Lydg 
De Guil, Pilgr 7264 Pavys also that wet stronge 1497 
Naval Acc Hen VII (1896) 93 Trestelles for hakbtt«es 
iUj“, PavesSBS for the same iiij«. 12x548 Hall Chron, 
Hen, VIII 42 The sbotte they defended with Fauishea 
16x7 m Heath Grocers' Comp, (1869) 43a Payde for the 
paynting and ^ylding of three pavyses coHoured in o^de 
x8w Southey Chron, Ltd x5 King Don Ferrando. oidered 
mantles to be made, and also j^vaises to protect his peojple 
i8a8 Scott F, M Perth xxix, Preparing to cover themselves 
by large shields, called pavesses. 

V Curtailed sing pauie 

cx5y3 Balfour's Praciicks^ Sea Lawts c 91 (1754) 631 The 
Admiral may alswa put puldens, paveis, and speitis.., to 
wit. ane pavie and a lyre speir for thiee tunms 

fb. As used on board a ship (being ranged 
along the sides as a defence against archery). Cf. 
sense 2 and Pavisade, Obs 

Merle Arth 3626 Ledys one leburde, lordys & 
o)>er, ryghte payvese one porte, payntede scheidea 14,. 
Lydg. inege Haifleur in Arb, Gamer VIII x6 These goodly 
ships lay there at load On every pavis a cross red xSXR-xs 
Acc Ld High Treas Scot IV 473 Item, for vj dusan of 
slottis and bandis for the pavesis of the James X349 Compi, 
Scot, VI 41 Paueis veil the top vitht pauesis and manlillis. 
136a Leigh Armone 35 

1 ^ 0» A soldier bearing a pavis. Obs, rare, 
exSoo Melustne 14a Thanne had the sawdan , oideyned 
hisbataylles, and his Crosbowes & paueyi. [F pavilhersl 

2 . A screen of pavises ; a pavisade ; any screen 
or sheltei used m fighting. 

149s Trevisa's Barth, De P R xvii cxiix TvjVa Of 
tbomesmenmakithhegges andpauyses \Bodl il/S*. fuppes] 
wyth whyebe men defende and socouie tbemselfe and theyr 
owne. 1582 N. Lichffield tr Castanhedds Cong.E Ittd, 

I ixiv, 130 b, Cameng his boats with him well armed and 
fenced, with certeine paueises made of Boordes, and sette 
with Flagges. Ibid, 13s b. With the paueices of our boates, 
the which were made of boards of two fingers thicke we 
did. defend them of[f]< 

4 3 ^ A defence, protection. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 233 Jhesus Ageyn 
al enmyes sheeld, pavys, and diffence 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxvii 36 He wes onr mychte paviss, and our scheild 
<xx3a9 Skelton Death Earl Nor thumb 48 He was their 
bulwark, their paues, and their wall. iS 34 More Com/, 
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a-^si Ti ih. Wits ri8o Clipped in on euery syde wyth the 
shielde or pamce of God. 

4 atlrth and Comb , as pevuis-shuld 
7 a 1400 Marie Arth, 3460 And one he henttis a hode of 
scharlette fuUe riche, A pauys pilhone hatt, 1894 C N 
RoBrNfiOif Dm Fleet zip Shelteiin^ behind then leather- 
covered wooden pavis shields 

7 avis, pavise (p® vis), zf Obs. or i/zst. [f. 
prec. sb ] 

1 . ifans To cover, sheltei, or defend with a 
pavib. Hence Pa* vised ppl a. 

1489 Caxton Fayfes of A \ x^iv 76 One syde of them 
slidded 01 paueysed with hylles. c vyoAMel-asine 167 There 
was the Captaynne of the place & hib peple wel paueysed 
rgS* N LicHcriELD tr Castanhedd s Conq* F, Ind 1 Ixi 
125 If so be y‘ our boates had not ben paueiced or fenced with 
then shield? 1389 Wakncr Alh, Eng 11, Piose Add. 156 
The Troians laboured m trimming, pauashing [i6xa -ishing] 
and jumishing theyr Name, 1803 Southey Madoc in Azt 
x^v. 90 And shoivei'd, like lain, upon the pavaised bark^ 
The rattling shafts. 

+3. To act as a shelter against. Ohs, raie'^K 
xSISj G Fcktok Trag Dtsc 134 b, The shade andshadowe 
of the trees panistnge the vyolence of the sun 

Pavis9<de,pa*vesade (psevis^*d). ‘Now Hist, 
Also 6-8 pavoisade. [a. F. pavesade, pavszade 
(1550 in Hatz.*Darm )tpavotsade (Cotgr,), ad. It 
pavesata (Floiio), iti Sp pavesada (Minsheu), f It. 
pepvese • see Pavis and -ade i ] A defence or 
screen made of pavises or other shields joined in 
a continuous Ime, used both in land warfare and 
on board ship ; hence, a screen of canvas run round 
tlie sides of a ship in oider to defend the crew 
from missiles, and hide the opeiations on board 
from the view of the enemy 
x6oo Holland Livy x, 373 The pavoisade or toituse fense. 
1636 Blount Ghssogr (from Cotgr ), Pavoisade^ any Target- 
fence, that of Galleys, whereby the slaves are defended from 
the smal shot of the Enemy 1683 Cotton tr Montfvigne 
in, VI (1711} III isg A Number of Harquebusiei?, diawn 
up ready, and chargu, and all cover'd with a Pavesade like 
a (Galliot. 1708 KcRsrv, Pavoisade or Pnvezado, 1823 
Crabb Technol Pavesade (Mil,), poeooisadey or pavi- 
sade, French for a sail cloth hung round a galley during 
action to cover the slaves that row on the benches. 

tPavisa'do, pavesa'do. Ohs, Forms: 7 
pavoisado, -ezado, 7-8 -esado, 8 -isado. 
[Altered form of prec , alter Sp,pazfosada,] =prec. 

[x3M Miksheu Sp L>ict.f Pavesada^ a battell of targettiers, 
or a battell at sea with some defence, that they be not seene 
of their enemy] 1609 Holland Amm Marcell 178 
Aquileia was compassed about with a double pavoisado of 
shields i6xx Florio, PauesdtOj a pauesado or arming of 
a ship With cloth ana canuase to hide the Mariners from 
sight of the enemie. 1773 Asii, Pamsado 
Paviser, -or Visoj). Forms • see quots, 
[Altered from OF paves(s]ter, -vissier, <^atster, 
“tfomerf etc. (i4Lh c. in Godef.), also pamseur 
(i5-i6th. c,, also •‘miseury •^voiseur, -vesceury 
Godef.), f. faiieiSy pcatois Pavis sb, , see -eb 2.J 
A man aritied with or bearing a pavis. 

? <1x400 MorU Arth, 2831 His pelouis and pauysers passede 
alle nombyre, Ikd, 3005 X749 in Mores Nomina 90- 
xox (transi Accts of £dw. Ill) Fanisors . . pautzors . 
pavesours x8a6 W C Stattord Sir Mverhard t88 These 
pavisers bore a lar^ shield, somewhat resembling a boat 
with the stern cut off, which they raised asabulwam before 
the archers when in battle x846'^ Fairholt Htsi, Costume 
Eng, Gloss., Pavtsey a large shield.. managed by a pavisor 
or soldiei, who attended to it, and who was placed m front 
of an archer. 

PavolSi -e, variants of Pavis. ^ 

[Pavon, a spurious word, originating in a mis- 
reading by Meyiick, Ancient Armour III. Gloss., 
of OF panoHy PiNiroir. 

Hence accepted by Fairholt Costume Eng (x86o)p7, new 
ed. (1885) (where a supposed ilgure is given), by Cussans 
Hmidbk of Heraldry (1882) 275, Preble Hist Flag (1880), 
in Ogilvie s Imperialt Cassell’s EmycloisediCy Webster’s, 
Century^ and Funk’s Standard Dictionaries] 

+Pavo2ia*ceous,^r. Ohsmn [Cf. Pa vonazzo.] 

1688 R, Holmc Arnmtty ii 313/1 Paoonaceousy Pea-cock 
colour, a shining bluish green 

Pavouated (p^e vi^iisJted), fpl, a fare, [f. L. 
pavoy pavothem peacock + -ate 3 + -ed 1 .] Coloured 
like a peacock's feather, as peacock copper-ore. 

1798 G Mitchell tr KarstedsMvk in LesMan Mtis 243 
Very beautifully pavonaled copper pyrites. Jb%d, 291 
Haematites pavonated in the most lively manner. 

II Favonazzo (pavtma'ttsa), a, and sh. Also 9 
-azza. [It. pawmzzOy also pavonaccio * of the 
colour of a peacock' (Flono), ‘of a violet or 
pill pie colour’ (Baretli) L. pa^oSnaceimy f. pd- 
vdn~em peacock see -aoeotjs ] Peacock-coloured ; 
applied to a kind of red or purplish marble or 
bieccia, often veined with a fine variety of colour- 
ing So II Pavonazze'tto [II. dim], a similar 
stone. 

i 6 x 5 J Dallaway Stat <S* Sc 7 df vi 346 A Saicophagus 
- of pavonazzo marble. 1^0 Century Diet, s v RJai blCy 
Pavonazzo and pavoiiazetto are various red and puiphsh 
marbles and breccias The most beautiful pavonazetto is 
that called. Phiygian maible. iBgi Daily News zj Jan 6/1 
Pavonazza marble lines the walls of this saloon— a fine dado 
ofrougejaspeninning beneath It. X90XJ.M M. Charleson 
Eatn Macarihm Introd 3 A golden cross, Banked with 
white roses and lilies vases of pavonazzetto. 


SM 

4 favone (pavaan) Ohs rare^"^ [ad. It. 
pavone‘-~L pdvo, pdvdnem,! A peacock. 

X590 Spenser F Q hi xi 47 More sondry colours then 
thepioud Pavone stone, alone, shone] Beaies m his 

boasted fan. 

Favoxiian (pav^a*nian), a, [f L, pdvoj 
peacock H'- iar: cf 'F,pavomenQL.\i\xi),'] 
Of or pel taming to a peacock ; pavonine, 

X793 Young in Phil Trans LXXXIII 179 [He] has 
described this phantom as of pavoman colours. i8m Bailey 
P'esius xx\L (1832) S06 O’er her head attendants Pavoman 
canopy of azure held 1870 E Pr acock Ea^ Skill III. 
97 The pavonian shnek of the Justice’s voice 
Pavonine (psewdhain), a and sh [ad. L 
pdvonm-us, f pdvon-em peacock see -ine t.] 

A. adj 1 . Of or pei taming to, resembling or 
characteristic of a peacock, 

1636 Blount Glossogry Pavonine, of or belonging to a 
Peacock or a Peahen. 1848 Thackeray Pk, Smbs xr, The 
lanky, pavonine strut, and shiill genteel scream x83x 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) II. 11 20 Groups of peacock? and 
lion? not expres?ive of veiy accurate knowledge eithei of 
leonine or pavonuie foims 

b. ZooL Of or peitaining to the genus Pavo or 
sub-family Pavomfise, including the peafowl. 

189s 111 Funk's Stand Diet 

2. Resembling the neck or the tail of the peacock 
in colouring 

x688 R. Holme Armomy n, 3x3/1 Pavonine, Peacock 
colour, or Peacock like 18x3 J. Forsyth Italy 162 Plain 
marbles were stained or inlaid hence their pavonine beds 
x8sx S Judd Margaret xvi. (1871) 135 Everything became 
a sort of pavonine transparency 1837 Mhvnh Expos, Lea,, 
Pavomnns, Bot , having the eye-hke spots resembling those 
seen on the peacock’s tail, as the Acheius pavoninus 
pavonine 

B sh, 1 . An iiidcscent lustre found on some 
ores and metals ; peacock-tail tainish 
1803-17 R. Jamcson Char Min (ed 3) 80 Pavonine, or 
Peacockdatl tarnish This i? an assemblage of yellow, 
gieen, blurred, and blown colour?, on a yellow ground 
Example, (Jimper-pyrite? 1823 W, Hamilton Diet, Terms 
Alts h Se,, Pavomne In Pamimg, peacock tail tarnish. 

2 Zool A bird of the sub-family PavomnBb, 

Funk's Stand Diet 

Pavcnloufl, a, fare [f. L. peacock 
+ -lous ] ‘ Ocellated, like a peacock's tail’ {Cent, 
Diet, 1890). 

Pa*vonize, v rare, [f L. pavdn^em peacock 
+ -IZE ; cf. It. pavoneggiare ‘ lo pieacockize it ’ 
(Flono),] infr. To comport oneself as a pea- 
cock ; to strut 1882 in Ogilvib 

IjPavor. Ohs, rare — [L quaking fear,] 
1636 Blount Glossogr, Paver, great fear and dread, 
Pavore, obs. foim of Taveb. 

Pavy (p^'vi). [a. F. pavte, from Pamie Pavia ] 
A hard clingstone peach or nectarine. 

1673 P/wf. Trans X. 373 Plums, Peaches, Pavyes, Apples 
and Pears 1683 Temple Gardening Wks. 1720 I. 183 Of 
the Pavies or Hard Peaches, I know none good here but the 
Newington. 1766 Complete Farmers v. Peach-tree, The 
French distinguish those we call peaches into two sorts, viz, 
pavies, and peaches xBpa Chambers' En^cl, VII. 824. 

Pavyer, Pavyon, Pavyse, ohs. forms of 

Paviodb, PAVAJf, Pavis. 

Faw (p§), sb 1 Forms : 4-5 powe, 4-6 pawe, 
6-6 Se pow, (poll), 6- paw. [ME. a. OY,powe, 
poue, var. of poe {pooe) «Pr. pauta\ app of 
Frankish oiidn, pointing to an Old Low Ger. 
(Niedenhein.) ^pauia, whence MDu. pdte, Du, 
pooty 14th c Niederrhein, pttey whence HG. pfote 
paw. F, paite is generally supposed to be related. 

The ulterior histo^and relationship of OLG *Pauta is 
unknown Franck has suggested the existence of a Ger- 
manic ablaut senes feut-, pauU, put- {Pot<) in the sense 
‘ poke, stir ’, to which he would lefer thefrequentatives, Du 
peiiieren to finger, pick, LG, pdleren, and Eng potter ] 

1 . The foot of a beast having claws or nails, 
(Distinguished from Aoo/,) 

X3 Coer de L, 1082 Fast aboute on the wowes, Abrod he 
[the lion] spiedde alle hys powes. a 1400 Isnmbras i8z So 
cornea lyoun And in hir pawes scho hent the childe 
CXA70 Henry Wallace xi 249 The wod lyoun .With bis 
lude poUis in the mantill rocht ?a 15x3 uqvglks JEnets 
XI xiu 70 Anehydduuswolfi?.. With chaftis braid, quhyte 
teith, and bustuus powis axsap Skelton P, Sparmoe 288 
The lyons m theyr rage, Myght catche the in theyr 
pawes, And gnawe the in theyr lawes • 1330 Palsgr, 252/2 
Pawe of a hzzsx, paite x6ix Bibi e Lev xi 27 Whatsoeuer 

f ieth vpon his pawes, among all maner of beasts 1698 
ROGER Vety 159 An old Monkey .with a great piece of 
Bacon m his Paws. 1774 Goidsm Nat, Htst, (1776) IV, 
28 The squirrel .sit? up on its hinder legs, and uses the fore 
paw? as hands 1871 L Carroll Through Looking-Glass 
1, Kitty sat on her knee, now and then putting out one 
paw and gently touching the ball [of worsted]. 

b. The foot of any animal, esp, the daw of 
a bird, rare, Cf, F, patte (not however said of 
birds of prey). 

c X384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 33 And with Iws grym pawes 
stionge. Me he [the eagle] hente. x^3 L. Lloyd 
of Hist (1653) 95 The griping paws of a hungry Sparhawk, 
1607 Hevviood Worn killed w Kindn Wks 1874 II, 99 
Mine . seisd a Fowle Within her talents; and you saw her 
pawes Full of the Feather? 18x4 Mme. D’Arblay Wan- 
derer V. 13B Where not even a bird could find a twig for 
the sole of his paw X843 M ARRYAril/. Violet xhv, The mud 
vampiie, a kind of spider leech, with sixteen short paws. 


o ? Short foi Cat's-paw 

1824 Galt Roihelan III. 225 His money became ns paws 
to my vices. 

2 Contemptuously or jocularly applied to the 
hand, esp when clumsy, 01 awkwardly used, colloq 

1603 Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 I 141, I made no 
more adoe, but layd these pawes Close on hi? shouldeis 
xyrr Swirr Midas jo Midas’ duty paws. 174a Richardson 
Pamela III 323 lie held both Hands out, and a fine pair of 
Pawsshew’dne X826 Codbett Rides (1885)11 2jo 
He laid his hand upon my knee 1 * Take away your paw , 
said I 1887 Miss E. Monly Duich Maiden (188B) 331 He 
stuck out his paw, and said Good bye 
b. transj * Hand * m the sense of handiwork ; 
handwriting, ‘fist’, signature. 

1628 Prvnnl Cens CozenssYou discouer the Author? 
qualities and conditions, by this hn Paw, and Handy woike, 
1702 C Mathpr Ma(gu Chr vn (1852) App 610 To this 
instiument were set the paws of Edgeremet and five more of 
their sagamoies 1784 Mmb D’Arblay Diary 17 Api , The 
sight of your paw would be well worth all the pence I 
have 

3 [f Paw v ] The action, or an act, of pawing. 
x6xx Cotgr , OngladSy a scratch, or paw with, 01 the punt, 

or maike of, navies, anajle-marke x847\VHiTiirRD;<w^j 
vijWith tob? of horn and tail, And paw of hoof,,. They leap 
some farmer’s bioken pale 
4 ., Comb 

1849 Rock Ch of Fathers II 256 The aitisl’s beautiful 
handiwoik . upon its paw-like feet. 1892 Pall Mall G 
x9 Dec. 6/2 , 1 examine the powder round the doors for foot- 
marks or paw treads 1902 J Conrad Heart ofDaikuess 
x^Playful paw-strokes 

Faw (p9, pa), sh 2 Sc, [Oiigin unknown . 
identity with F pas ‘step’, and Paw sb^y has 
been suggested, but there aiedifficnUics with both.] 
In the phrases, to play a paw, to play a trick ; to play 
ends perns y to play one’s part in acting 01 in Jifej 
{not) to play paw, (not) to make the slightest 
movement with hand or foot. 

f 1360 A, Scott Poems (S T. S ) xxv 14 Remane with me 
and tary still And se quha playi? best thair pawis. x6m 
Ktlheciankie in Jacob, (1887) 39 They thought the 
devil had been there, That played them sic a paw then 
?a X700 Jock o' the Side xiv, in Child Ballads (1889) II 1 , 480/1 
His neck in twa I wat they hae wrung, Wi hand or foot he 
neer playd paw. 1823 Hogg in Blackw, Mag, Mar 313/a 
Some day when ye couldna play paw to help yoursels. 
t Paw, Obs, An anglicized representation 
of F pas step Gra?td paWy F. grand pas, 

x66o Waterhouse Arms ^ Ann, 30 They indeed allowed 
to ments rewards and admissiuns to honour by grand paw’s 
and deliberate steps of ascent 1698 Fryer Ace, E, India 
4- P 139 They are taught little more than the Grand Paw, 
and to make a Salam. 

tFaw (pg), a* slang or colloq, Obs, [app, a 
vauaut of peth * nasty, improper, unbecoming’, 
adj. useofPAHzV., q, V. Cf PAWtw/] Impioper, 
naughty, obscene. See also Paw-paw. 

x668 Davenant Mads the Master rv i Wks, 1874 V 72 
This Tarquin-steward would have kist me by foice. Steph. 
Kiss you f fye, that's a paw-woid 1605 Congreve Lmiefor 
L V iv, 0 fie, marrying is a paw Thing, 1706 E Wi 1 l? 
Answ, Dcaoley 46 A paw word which is not fit to be 
written. 1730 T Cibofr Lozier 11. 23 Lset, So you hold it 
politick to be a Rogue? Gran Oh, that's a paw Word. 

Paw (P9), V, [f Paw sb ^ Cf. to claw^ 

1 , To touch or stnke with the paw. 

a tians. Also with ad v. expressing the resulting 
condition (quot, 1891). 

i6xz Middleton & Dckker Roaring Gtrle ni iii, I ha 
sent for a couple of bearcs shall paw him. X695 Uiackmokb 
Pr,Arih n x6i The sporting Lyon Paws the wanton Bear, 
X79X CowpcR Odyss x 264 [Circe's lions and wolvesl 
Paw’d them in blandtshmenc 1891 Miss Dowib Girl in 
Katp xiit. X77 One of his eyes was pawed out by a bear, 
b. tlltr, 

1667 Milton P, L, vil 464 The Tawnie Lion, pawing to 
get free His hinder parts, x^ioj Hearke Collect, x Nov 
(O H S.) II 67 A Lyoness, pawing upon y* arms of France, 
17x3 Steele Guaid No. 146 f s He [a young hon] did 
some mischief by pawing and playing with people, 

2 To strike or scrape the ground with the lioofs : 
said of a horse, etc. a intr, 
x6ix Bible Job xxxiv 21 He paweth in the valley, and 
reioycelh m his strength 1690 Neivsletier 30 Aug. in Wood 
Life (0 H.S.) III 339 The two horses pawed over the 
iron spikes with their lorefcet 1704 Pori Windsor For 152 
Th’ impatient courser.. paiving, seems to beat the distant 
plain. 1877 Talmacp 50 Serm 8 The horses paw and 
neigh to get Into the stream. 

b trans, (the ground, clc,). Also iratisf, of 
a man (quot 1887). A-lso with adv. (quot. 1891). 

1697 Drvdpn Virg Geoig, m 749 He paws the Ground 
1733 hOMERviLLE Chose iL 92 With It.ar? And lail erect, 
neighing he paws the Ground. 1877 J. A. Aliih Awer 
Bison ^ The bulls are, fond of pawing the ground 2887 
Hall Cains Deemster wv, 78 He listened with,. his foot 
pawmg the mat xSpx Mr?. L Adams Bonnie Rate Ii. iii. 
77 No more roans would paw up the roadway, 

3 . ft. trans. To pass the hand over, touch with 
the hand, handle; esp. awkwardly, coarsely, in- 
delicately, or rudely, colloq, 
t6oiT:,U, Black Bh inMtddleMsWks (BullenlVIILay 
His palm shall be pawed with pence. xd4x MitroN Reform, 1* 
Wks. 1851 III 17 The obscene, and surfeted Pnest sctupleb 
not to paw, and mammock the socramentall bread, as 
familiarly as his Tavern Biskit xyox Farquhar Sir Harry 
Wi/dair iL i^ Have you been pawing me all this morning 
with them dirty fists of yours? Teknysoh Princess 
h 20 Our great couxt-Oolen .paw*d hi? beard, and mutter’d 



PAW- 


PAWIT, 


‘ catalepsy ’ zSBg A R. Hope in £oys Own Pai&r 3 Aug 
695/31 I wish she would not pctw me so 

b tntr . To pass the hand clumsily, awkwardly, 
or rudely. To paw on or ffver^ to handle, feel, or 
finger awkwaidly. 

1^8 Kingsley Saint's Trm iv iv. 134 You will not let 
the mob paw over all my limbs 1876 T Hardy Madding 
Cfowdviiit A liand pawing about the door for the bobbin 
x88G Boston (Mass ) ^mt 22 Dec 2/4 Those young ladies 
who paw upon the pianoforte. 

Hence Pawing vdl, slf, oxi^ppl a 
X726 Leoni AlbcfiCs At chit I 96/2 Under Horses^ make 
planks of Holm or Okci that by their pawing they may 
notspoyl both their hoofs and the pavement. X798 Coleridge 
Anc Mar, v x\ii, Like a pawing hoise let go, She made 
a sudden bound 1880 M. Arnold Bss Cnt Ser 11 
Koats (1888) 104 Admirers whose pawmg and fondness does 
. haim to the fame of Keats. 

Paw, int vanant of Pah. | 

1678 Dryocn Ltmherhavt iv. i, Paw, pawl that word ' 
honour has almost turned my stomach. 

Pawage, Pawaw, obs. f Pavage, Powwow. 
Pawed (pgd), rare, [-bd^J Having paws. 
x6ix Cotgr., Emptetii pawed, pounced, clawed, talented. 
Ibid y Paid, pawed, broad-footed, 

Pawon, vanant of Pawn sd,^ Oh, 

Pawes, obs. Sc. form of Pavis, 
Pawk^pauk(p§k). Sc T^i^nottkdial Also 
6 palk, (?palk). [Deiivation unknown ] Tuck, 
ailifice, cunning device. 

X513 Douglas jEnets viii Prol. 8j Praltis ar reput policy 
and perellus paukis iniitcs walkis, talk is, baulkis} X535 
Stewart Cron Scot III 274 Greit wo under had quha 


sLubburne in his talk. Ibid, Bj8 Ane vther Lunden paik he 
play It. a x6oo Montgomerie Misc Poems xviii 68 Throu 
pearkmg of a pyet Besyde thame, vhilk thair palks espyde 
1768 W Wilkie Fables 118 Pawks and wiles whar pith is 
wantin x8ix Macneill Bygone Tintes x8 (E. D. D ) Wi* 
safienmg sound. And pawks, to bung ilk project round. 

b. 111 uoitli. Eng. dial. (Yoikshiie) . lmperti« 
nence, foiwardness, sauciness , also, an impeitment 
or saucy person. See Eng, Dial, Diet, 

Plence Faw'kery, trickery, cunning 
1820 Hogg Wint, Even, T, II 41 Onye sikkan wylld 
sneckdiawmge and pawkerye X830 Galt Lamirie T i viii, 
(1849) 20 Fawkne is no' an ill nesi-egg to begin with I 
Pawk 2, local A small lobster, 

X768 Travis in Pennant Zool (1777) IV, lo If they be 
under four inches, they aie called [ut Scai borough] 
and are not saleable to the carriers. 

Pawky (p§ ki), a. Sc, and mH/i dial. Also 
8 paukie, 9 pauky. [f PawkI + -y] Tricky, 
artful, sly, cunning, crafty, shrewd; esp, humoiously 
tricky or sly, ^arch*. 

1676 W, Row Conin Blair's Auiohiog xii. (1848) 407 
[Leighton] cariyiiig like a pawky prelate, lefused the title 
of Lord. 17XX Ramsay Maggy johnstonn viii, The pawW 
knack Of brewing ale amaist like wine. 1783 Burns To 
J aynes Smith, Dear Smith, the sleeest, paukie thief That 
e'ei attempted stealth or iief 1867 F Francis Anghngvx. 
(1880) 310 A sLoiy told of a pawky old Scot X870 Ramsay 
Renun (ed. 18} p xvu, liiis qpiet pawky style. 1884 
A thenaenm 28 J une 619 A new school, . maiked . .by the same 
pawky humour 

b. In north. Eng dial. : see quots, 

1825 Brockett N, C. Gloss j Panky, saucy, squeamish, 
scrupulously nice— also proud, insolent, ai tful 1828 Craven 
Glois (ed, 2], Pauly, proud it does not signify her^ arch 
01 cunning, as asset ted by Giose, or, sly and artful, as 
Di Jamieson explains it. 

Hence Pawkily adio , cunningly, artfully, slyly; 
Paw'kiuess, artful chaiacter, slyness 
1714 Ramsay Elegy on y, Comper vii, He pawkily on them 
could steal, And spoil their sport. 1823 Galt Enical III 
xxxii 299 ‘ Indeed 1’ said Walkmshaw pawkily , ‘ that’s a 
very important circumstance’ 1883 A Forbes in igth 
Cent, Oct 724 For the pawkmess of this proposal, the man 
should have been a Scotsman 1886 Ai/tenseum 6 Feb 193 
Pawkmess and poetiy seem lo meet and mingle in most of 
these Highland stones. 

Pawl (pgl), sb.^ Also 7 pawle, 7-9 paul, 8-9 
pall. [Derivation uncertain : perh. = F. pal stake, 
L.j^f^/wjstake, prop, stay, cf. Du p(d\ also Welsh 
pawl pole, slake, bar. But the eaily history of the 
word in Eng. is unknown.] 

1 . Naut Each of the short stout bars made Lo 
engage with the whelps, and pievent a capstan, 
windlass, or winch from lecoiling 
In a capstan the pawls aie now usually attached to a part 
of the baiiel called the PawUhead, and engage with the 
whelps in a pawWim attached to the floor or platform on 
which the capstan works , in a windlass, etc (formerly also 
in capstans) the pazob-run forms part of the bariel, and the 
pawls are attached to the separate or -post, 

1626 Cart Smuh Acetd Yng Seamen 13 The Cajpsterne, 
the pawle, the whelps. 1627 — Seamasi's Grant 11 8 The 
X’aul IS a short piece of iron made fast to the Deck, resting 
upon the whelps to keepe the Capstaine from recoiling 
X704 J. Harris Lex, Techn, I s v, They siw, Heeeue a 
Pawle I That is. Heave a little more for the Pawle to get 
hold of the Whelps- And this they caW Pawlifig the 
Capstan, 1776 Phil, Trans, LX. 88 The palls or st^s. .of 
the windlass. 2840 R. H Dana Be/" Mast xxiv, By the 
force of twenty strong arms, the windlass came slowly 
round, pawl after pawl 1853 Kane GrinnellExP xi, (18^) 
83 ‘All hands' walking round widi the capstan-bars to the 
click of Its lion pauls. 1886 J. M Caulfeild Seasnans/ap 
Motes 3 Parts 0/ the Capstan. Drum head, .pauls, paul 
iim, paul stops, pau! beds, whelps. 


2 . A bar pivoted at one end to a support, and 
engaging at the other with the teeth of a ratchet- 
wheel or ratchet-bar, so as to hold it m a requiied 
position, a lever with a catch for the teeth of 
a wheel or bar, 

1729 Desaguliers in Phil Trans, XXXVI 197 Such a 
Contrivance, that the Pall or Lever does so communicate 
with the Catch, that., the Catch always takes X792 Trans 
Soc Afis (ed 2) III 159 A pallor stop, which pievents the 
mane running back CX865 Letheby in Circ,Sc 1 . 137/1 
The latter carries a double paul, which locks into the cogs 
1884 C G W Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. iii. 8o/a A 
ratchet and pawl keeps the plates in position 
3 Comb,^ as pawl-bitt, -post {JMaut^^ a strong 
vertical post in which the pawls of a wmdlass ate 
fixed ; pawl-head {Ndutl)^ the part of the capstan 
to which the pawls aie attached see sense i; pawl- 
press, a press used in bookbinding, haying ratchet- 
wheels and pawls (Knight Diet, Efech 1875); 
pawl-rim {Nautl), a notched cast-iron ring for 
the pawls to catch in : see sense i , pawl-stone, a 
stone placed at the base of a pillar, wall, or fence, 
to protect it from damage by whe^. 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word^bk , *Paul bitt Paul rim, 
X874 Thcarle Naval Arclat, X09 Mast and pall bitt beams, 
and beams under the heel of bowsprit, must not be less 
111 size than the midship beam 1897 Kipling Captains 
Couragbous 80 Under the yellow glaie of the lamp on the 
*pawl-posL c x86o H Stuart Seaman's Caieck, 54 Parts 
of a Capstan The bed, '’'paul nm, .drum head, palls and 
bars 1844 H Stephens Bk Farm I. 15X A ‘‘pawl-stone 
should be placed on each side of every pillar 
Pa'wlf palf s6,^ East Ind Also pal, pal. 
[Hindi /«/.] A small tent with two poles and 
steep sloping sides, 

x8ii Kirkpatrick tr Ttppoo's Lett 49 Where is the meat 
quantity of baggage belonging to you, seeing that jou have 
nothing besides tents, pawls, and other such necessary 
articles ? 1872 E. Braddon Ltpi tn India v 1 85 Public and 
private tents, shamianahs, and servants* pals or canvas wig- 
wams Comb 1884 F. Boyle Botderlmtd 403 A pd- 
shaped tent, bellying on its ropes 
Fawl, V, Chiefly Naut, [f. Pawl j 

1 trails. To stop or secure (a capstan, ratchet- 
wheel, etc.) by means of a pawl or pawls. 

1704 [see Pawl sb x] «o6 Phillips, To Pawl the 
Capstan, to stop it with the Pawl 1840 R. H Dana Bef 
Mast XV 41 We manned the windlass he ordering us 
when to heave and when to pawl x8m Clark Russell 
Shipmate Louise 111 xli 286 We could ‘heave and pawl* 
no further fig, 1706 E Ward Wooden World Biss, 
(1708) 91 He e en paurd Capston, and turn’d a sociable Sot. 
b. Z 7 i£r, for passive, 

x8ig Pantologias v Windlass, If. in hea\ ing the windlass 
about, any of the handspikes should happen to break, the 
windlass would pall of itself 

2 {coUoq or slaiig') a trans. To bung to 
a standstill, stop, check, ‘ bung up short \ ‘ pull 
up\ tntr To stop, cease, to slop talking. 

exSag Choyce Log yack Tar (1801)55 This pawled us. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordlik , Paul there, my hearty Tell 
us no moie of that. 

[Pawl in cross-pawl^ eiror for Spall, Spawl,] 
Pawle, Pawlfce, Pawltre, obs. ff Pall, 
Pawl, Palpbby, Paltby 
Pawm(e, obs f. Palm: sh,^ and v, Pawment, 
obs f. Pavement. Pawnier(e, Pawmpelion, 
-pilyon, obs. ff Palmeb, Pampiuon. 
Pawil(p9n),j3.i Forms. 4 poun, 4-5 poune, 

5 pown(e, pon, 5-7 pawne, 0 panne, 5- pawn. 
[ME. a KE,poun, OF. pon, paon, var. otpeon, 
earlier pehon, pedott fooL-soldier, pawn at chess 
(Godef), == Pr. pezo, Sp,peo7t footman, pawn. It, 
pedone footman, pedona, pedma fern, a pawn 
L, pedo, ped5ii-eni, m med L, a foot-soldier, f pes, 
pd’ foot. The chess sense was m OF, m 15th c.] 
One of the pieces of smallest size and value in the 
game of chess 

There are eight pawns on each side, set at the beginning 
of the game in the rank or line immediately in front of the 
other pieces, and named each fiom the piece in front of 
which It stands (lings p ,queedsp , kings bishop's p, etc) 
Three pawns gambit, an opening at chess, now generally 
called from its supposed inventor Cuwmighmtts gambit 


Pilgr Sffwle (Caxton) i xxii (X859) 27 Whan that a pown 
seyith to the kyng chekmate » 1474 Caxton Chesse iii 1 , 1 he 
fyrst pawne, that is in the nlaye of the chesse 2562 Row- 
BOTHUM Play Chcasts The marchynge forthe of the 

Paune, for the fyrst tyrae, is lo make two asbaultes or leapes, 
yfhewyll 1656 F B[cALE]tr Btochivto's Roy Game Chesse- 
Play 4 If any Pawne can amue unto any house of the 
uppermost ranke of the adversary, you may make him a 
Queen 2735 Bertin Chess v, The king’s pawn, the bishop b 
pawn, and the queen’s pawn must move before the knights 
Ibid 5 Another defence of the three Pawns g^bet 1859 
Geo Eliot Bede v, To show you what a foolish move 
you made with that pawn 

b. fig. (usually of a peison). 

2580 PaPPe w Hatchet z For a scaddle pawne, to crosse 
a ^shop in his owie walke 2831 Carlyle Res, i. 
Ill, Councillors of S ate playing their high chess-game, 
wheieof the pawns are Men 2874 Mrs Whitney We Cu h 
XI. 245 She had put forward a little pawn of compliment 
toward us 1884 Labouchbrb m Forin Rev Feb 210 Ihe 
constituencies had been but pawns in the game of rival 
politicians. 


c attnh, and Comb 

a 1500 MS Ashmole 344 (Bodl ) If 3 b, Chek wi thy Roke 
in thy Pon Ward. 167a Barbier SauPsFam GameChtsse 
play IV, The King must ey ther remoue himselfe out of the 
saide Pawnes checke, or if he cannot, it is Pawne-raate 
1B83 G. A MacDonnell Chess Li/e-Pict, 51 A strong pawn- 
and-two-move player. 

Fawn (pgn), sb 2 Foims • 5-6 (8) paun, 6 
paune, 6- Sc, and Ir, paund, pand, 6-7 pawne, 
7- pawn. [a. OF (iarely/d!wfl?,/a«f) ‘pledge, 
secuiity, surety*; also ‘booty, plunder, spoil taken 
from die enemy *, app. the same word as OFns. 
patid, MDu. pant {pand-), Du pand, OLG. *pand, 
OHG., MUG. pfanf, Ger, Mand pledge, pawn, 
security, surety. The Sc. form pwi may have 
come from LG., Du., or ilemish. 

The ulterior history of the word is uncertain r F. pan 
pledge, was in form identical with pan cloth, piece, poidon, 
pane, etc — L paunus a cloth, a rag some take it as the 
same woid, and as the source of the wGer forms (in which 
however the final -d, already m OHG.,-#, makesa difficulty); 
others think the WGer ‘^n!»<ftobethesourcecifF j#a//pledge, 
and see in it also the primitive of ponding, pending, Penny. 
See Diez 11 c (111 fa^ our of Romanic souice), Kluge (doubtful), 
Franck (inclined to Teutonic, so Skeat Canase D, 2901) ] 

1 . A thing (or peisoii) given, deposited, or left m 
another’s keeping, as security for a debt or for the 
performance of some action ; a pledge, surety, gage. 
(Now rare, the ordinary word hQingpledge ) a. ht, 

[<;ii4S Chatter David I in Charters ^ Eatnb (iB/x) 8 
Prohibeo ne aliquis capiat pandum super terram Saucte 
Crucis] 3496 Galway Arch, in xothRep Hist, MSS Comm, 
App. V. 386 Whf) so ever tokith anny manjs pledge or paun 
with his own proper hande 1523 Bqvoias jEnetsxi vii 164 
Livinia, the schene may, Quhilk is the pand or plege, . Of 
peax to he kepit inviolate. 2598 B Jonson £v Man m 
Hum iv vii, W e haue no store of monie but you shall haue 
good pawnes, .. this lewell, and this gentlemans silke 
stockins. 2692 Dryden Cleomenes iii, 1, He must leave 
behind, for pawns, His mother, wife, and son 1736 Berke- 
ley Querist ii § 62 Wks. 1871 III sar Whether this bank 


b - ‘Pledge* 

*573 Epitaph m Wood Oafoid ( 0 . H. S) III 152 Ten 
tender babes on me he gate, the pawnes of manage bed. 
av^ m Pmkerton Sc, Poems (1786) 265 My hairt . 
Quhilk is the gadge and pand Maist smr that I can geif. 
2642 Fuller Holy 4 Pro/ St v iv 370 The pretious ashes 
of the Saints (the pawn for the retuin of their souls) 0^2677 
Manton EaP Isa, Itii. 8 Wks 1871 III 352 By Christ’s 
resurrection God giveth us a pawn and eaniest, as it were, 
that we may expect the raising of our own bodies 1845 
R W. Hamilton Pep Educ vn 174 As the schoolhouse 
rises . at the vet y base of the Rocky Moun tains,'^there is the 
emphatic pawn, which that gi eat Republic gives, of enlight- 
ened fieedom, extending civilization, and pure religion. 

fc A pledge or gage of battle; « Gage sh 1 2. 

*593 Shaks Rich, II, 1 1 74 If guilty dread hath left thee 
so much strength. As to take vp mine Honors pawne^ then 
stoope. 

a A person held as a pledge or security for 
debt, and used as a slave. 

*837 J. J. H. Burgoyne in R. R Madden Life Lady 
Blesiington (1855) III 519 Every English meichant on that 
coast [Cape Coast Castle] was possessed of a retinue of 
‘pawns* or slaves 2887 A B Fuas Tslu-peaiing Peoples 
xviL 237 Careful to recount the names of his pawns and 
slaves, the amounts for which he holds die former. 

2 The condition of being deposited or held as 
a pledge , stale of being pledged {ht, and fig )* 
Almost always in phiases tn pawn, at pawn, to 
pawn (The usual current sense.) 

*554 Galway Arch in lo^A Rep Hist MSS Comm, 
App V 415 Whatsoever platte or silver Is lefte or put 111 
paund. 1593 Shaks Rich, II, ii 1 293 Redeeme from 
broaking pawne the blemish’d Crowne. 1597 — 2 Hen 
IV, 11 ILL 7 My Honor is at pawne, And out my going, 
noihmg can redeeme it, 264a Milton Apol Smect vii 
Wks X851 HI. 294 To lay the integrity of his Logick to 
pawn 2667 Pepys Diaty 3 Oct., Her plate and jewels aie 
at pawne for money 26;^ South Serm, HI. x. 381 He 

f ives his veraaty in pawn to see it fully performed 17IX 
'ucKLE Club (1817) 6g My poor wedding-ring and best 
petticoat in pawn for forty shillings. Dante's Inf 

XI 62 All who set their honesty at pawn 
b The action of pawning or pledging. 

1824 Galt Rothelan I x. vi 57 Certain trinkets which 
1 have here for sale, or pawn 1883 F T urner (Utli^ The 
Contract of Pawn as it exists at Common Law 
8. ^o\^iox pawnbroker, {vulgar colloq ox slang) 
2851 Mayhew Land Labour (xB6i) 11 xoo Perhaps they 
comes to sell to me what the pawns won't take in. 

4 Comb, as pawn-keeper, -slave (cf. i d), 
\ -taker', f pawn-laid a , ‘laid to pawn*, deposited 
as a pledge, pledged; pawn- ticket, a ticket issued 
by a pawnbroker in exchange foi a pledge deposited 
with him, and beating particulars of the loan. 
Also Pawnbbokee, Pawnshop 

2552 Huloet. *Pawne keper, depositarius 1597-8 Bp. 
Hall Sat, iv 11 15 Bearing his '•^pawn-laid lands upon his 
backe As snailes their shells. 2899 Mary Kingsley W. 
Afhcan Stud xviii 435 , 1 have known of several men who, 
in order to save then family from rum . have given, them- 
selves up as '*'^pawu slaves to their accusers, View 

Penal Laws 31 Goods sold to such Brokers, Fnppers or 
*Pavvn-takers 2858 Carlyle Gt iv v. I. 431 Hold- 

ing such a ^^pawn-ticket, 1875 J lvons Money xvn ooi The 
kind of promissory document .represented by bills of 
lading, pawn-tukets, dock-warrants [etc.] a 2652 Bromb 
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PAWN. 


PAXBBED. 


En^ Moor in i, Take my keys of all , In mj ^pawn Waid* 
lobe you shall find to fit > ou 

t Pawn (pauii), sb^ Chiefly .SV. Ohs, Forms : 
5-6 povne, 6 powin, pown, -e, paun, 6-7 (9) 
pawn, -e. [a OF, pouji, poon (Godef ), F p(wn 
( = Pr poo ^pahOy paon^ Sp pavo,pavm, Pg pa/v&o, It. 
pwvone) L. pavo ^pdvdn-em peacock ] A peacock. 

CX450 Hoi.LA.ND Hinulai 614 The plesand Povne 1530 
liYMDCsAY 7 est Pa^yngo 728 The plesand Pown, moste 
angellyke ofliew a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot 
(S.T. b ) 1 . 337 Tliair was of mentis , pertnck and pie ver, duke, 


Bnssill cok and powins a 1605 Montgomerif C/ierru 
Stae (revision! n, The paynted pawn with Argos eyis. 1627 
Drayton Mooncalf m Agiticotu t etc. 158 As pyde and garish 
as the Pawne [1864 Bou tell Her, Hist ^ Pop x 64 A Pea- 
cock or Panne, having its tail displayed, is *m its pude ’ ] 
f PawHy ^h,^ Obs Forms 6-7 pawne, ^6 
pawen), 7 (9) pawn. [= Du. pand^ in Plantijn 
1575 ^ pmidt vn pan de mnraille, ou vne galleiie ou 
cloistre, lieu oh on vend quelqtie marchandise, ou 
oh on se pourmeme, ocystus, penstyhum, ambtt* 
lacmni* \ so Kilian 1599; Hexham 1678 paiidt, 
* covert-walking-place, or gallery where things are 
sould , place or court environed with pillars, as in 
cloisteis* ; in mod Du. Diet, 'a storehouse, maga- 
zine * ; a Du. development of F, pan see Fane 
sb?' senses 3, 4.] 

A galleiy or colonnade, a covered walk or passage, 
especially one m a bazaar, exchange, or aicade, 
alongside of which wares are exposed for sale 
IS7S Sir T Gresham in M^tlh Doctors' Comm, (Camden) 
59 The btldings called the Royall Exchange and all pawnes 
and sbopes adjoynmge [bid, 60 Ihe saide bildin^es. 
pawens, shopes iS 79 Twynb Phisickc agsi Fm t 11 iv x66 
Martes and pawnes stored with outlandibh marchandize. 
xSpBDBAYroN^f^mV E^ xvn 95 If thou but please to walke 
into the Pawne, To buy thee Cambricke, Callico, or Lawne 
*599 Hakluyt Pay, II 261 {Pegtt) Ihis house is fine and 
fifty paces in length, and hath three pawnes or walks m it, 
and foity great pillars gilded, which stand betweene the 
walks. x6^ Holland Amm, Marcell 34« To cue out 
along the Buises, Lombards and Pawnes, That the Common- 
wealth and all were lost 1688 Land Gaz No 2404/4 The 
West-Pawn of the Royal Exchange, being the Place now 
prepared for the purpose aforesaid x888 Besant 50 Yrs, 
Ago 35 Jerman's Exchange had an inner cloister and a 
^pawn or galleiy foi the sale of fancy goods. 
fPawn, sb,^ Obs, larc [Enoneous back- 
formation from Pannage , perh. an error of Spel- 
man ] Mast of trees. 

1664 Spclman's Qloss,y Pannagtum Quasi Pauftagiuvu 
silvestnum enim arboium fructus & glandes quidam 
vocant Hence 1672 Qo\iKVLlnter^i PamtageoePawnagey 
Pajmagiumt Which is that Food that the Swine feed on in 
the Woods, as Mast of Beech, Acorns, etc. which some have 
called Pawnes 

Fawn. (p§a), V Forms: 6 Sc, pand, 6-7 
pawne, panne, {pa pple, pannd), 7- pawn, 
[f. Pawn , cl. Dii pmtden to pawn, Gei. 
pfanden to distrain upon, pawn ] irons. To give 
or deposit as security for the payment of a sum of 
money or for the peiformance of some action 
(something to be forfeited in case of non-payment 
or non-peiforniaiice) , to pledge j to stake, wager ; 
lo iisk, a ht ; esp, to deposit with or hand over 
to some one (usually a pawnbroker) as security 
for the repayment of a loan. 

*370 Lcvms Ifanip 44/26 To Paune, /(fvwmw <*1378 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ch on 6cof (S T 5 ) I 340 The king 
. gait her pand ane hunder ciouns and ane tune ofwyne 
wpouu the Inghschemeiiis handis. x^a Greenc IV, 

Wxt (1617) 28 His lands solde, hib lewels pawnde 2639 
1 ULLER Holy War in vn. (1840) 128 The ibland he pawned 
to the Templars for ready money, xyxx Swift Lett (1767) 
IH, 253 He IS over head and ears in debt, and has pawned 
several things. 1847 Emerson Poemsy To liheay Thebe 
pt esen ts be the hostages Which I pawn for my release, 

W. Irving Goldsmith 11, 36 Obliged to raise funds . by 
pawning his books* 

b fg" (e.g one’s life, honour, word, etc.). 

1367 Edwards Damon ^ Pithias m Hazl Dodsley IV. 55 
My life I pawn for his x6o6 Chapman Monsieur D'Olwe 
Plays 1873 I ai8 If I knew where I might pawne mine 
honor, For some odd thousand Crownes, it shalbe layd. 
1650 Bulwer Anihropowet, i (1653) *7 He will not Pawne 
his ciedit for many things that he thciein dehveis X74Z 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xvi 28, I will pawn my life 
foi her, she will never be pert to your honour, xSSohlOTLBV 
Neikerl (i86B)I, vn 385 , 1 date pawn my soul 
+ c, slang (See quol a 1700 ) Obs 
1673 R Head Canting Acad 72 This poor man finding 
himself pawn’d, and not having .money to discharge the 
reckoning rtxyoo B E Diet Cant Gmos yflo Pawn 
any Pody, to steal away and leave him to Pay the 
Reckoning 17*3 in Hew Cant Did, 

^ S? ron (Confused with Palm 4 ) 

1787 Minot I. M 40 Those qualities which wc desire to 
pawn upon the ciedulous world 183a Marbyat iVl Foister 
xxxviii, He has sent out Ins. daughters to me—pawned 
them oflf upon me 

Hence Pawned ppl, a,. Pawning zibl, sb, 

1607 Middleton Term n 111,314 Ihe pawning 

of thy horse 1723 Land Gaz, No. 6153/2 Ihat the Borrowers 
do make full Pa> ments , in Money upon the pawned Stock 
1886 Aihensenvt 6 Mar 333/3 The business-like air which 
belongs to continental pawning 1903 Times 29 Sept , The 
fact that the account was then light did not prevent the 
flood of pawned stock—especially ‘ gilt-edged ’ securities— 
that has been poured on the market since then. 

Pawn, obs. f. Pan sb ,5 betel-leaf, var. Pand, 


Pawnable (pg ‘nab’l), a [f. Pawn v, + -able.] 
That can be pawned 

* 74 * Jarvis Qutv i nr xxiii (1885) 131 A thing neither 
pawnable nor saleable 1886 G R Sims in Daily News 
g Dec. 5/7 Ihcy have nothing pawnable to fall back upon. 
Pawning is the first thing to which the poor resort when the 
wolf comes to the door. 

Fawnage (pj^neclg). lare [f. Pawn v, + 
-AGE.1 The action or object of pawning 
X624 Bf. Mountago Imnied, Addr 20 No Man so dearely 
payed the pawnage of folly 1838 Carlyle Fredb. Gt ii 
XIV (1872) I 129 Sigismund pawned the Newmark too,— • 
the second Pawnage of Brandenburg. 

Pawnage, obs. form of Pannage. 
Fawnhroker (pg nbroa koi). [f. Pawn sb ,^ + 
Broebb 2.] One engaged m the business of lending 
money upon interest 011 the secunty of articles of 
personal pioperty pawned or pledged 
1687 Load Gas Na 2305/3 Encouragement and Con- 
nivence fiom Petty-Ti adesmen, Pawn-Brokers, and others. 
* 73 ® Fielding AuJAof's Farce t iv, Fetch my other hat 
hither Carry it to the pawn-broker’s X786 Ir Act 26 
Geo 2 / 1 , c 43 tttky An Act to establish the Business of a 
Pawnbroker 1833 Hr Martinbau Loom ^ Lugger n. v. 
86 All the knives and scissors were at the pawnbroker’s. 

Hence {mme-wds) Pawmbxo kexage, Pawn- 
bro kexlng, the business of a pawnbrokei, pawn- 
broking, Fawnbxo'keress, n female pawnbroker; 
Paw nlixo kexy^ {a) a pawnbroking establishment, 
(^) pawiibioking 

1896 Ceuiwy Mag Feb 540 Every Jew must have a 
notaiial authorization for *pawnbrokerage. Z833 Lamb 
Let, Moxon Lett 1888 II 292, I \vrote for the *Pawn- 
brokeress’s album. 1893 iV, cj-Q 8th Ser III 4/1 Employed 
in vanous *pawnbrokenng est^libhments 1821 W Taylor 
m Monthly Rev, XCIV 4M Madame Necker. founded a 
chai liable ’’^pa wnbrokery at Pans. 1833 New Monthly Mag, 
XXXVI II 84 Pawnbrokery is. a rational proceeding, for 
the pledge always retains the value for which it is engaged. 

Fawnbro king, M sb, [f prec. : see -ikgI. 
Of , breaking pawm in Shaks. Rich, II, 11 1. 293, 
Broking vbLsb, 3] The action or business of 
a pawnbroker ; the occupation ot lending money 
on the security of articles pavyned 
x8xz W. Taylor m Monthly Mag XXXI, 6 Pawnbroking 
is regulated by law 1875 T A Trollope Diamond cat 
Diamond (1B76) 338 There is always an especial run on the 
Government pawn-broking establishment X884 Horner 
Florence (ed ^ I. App 566 xhe Monti di Pictk were rather 
pawnbroking carried on by the Municipality 
So Paw abro king ppl, a , that carries on the 
business of a pawnbroker. 

1763 Foote Comntssary 1 Wks 1799 II 7 That canting, 
couzenuig, money-lending, match-making, pawiibtoking— . 

t Pawnde, obs. form of Paned cf. IUuned. 

XS« in Dillon Calais Pale {iZoiygy One of Clothe of 
golde and blewe velvet pawnde with flowers of golde, 
Pawne, obs, foim of Pan sb 5, Pawn. 

Fawnee Pawn v, + -ee] The 

person witli whom sommhuig is deposited as a 
pawn or pledge, (Correlative io pawner.) 

1683-3 tr Crake's Rep, yac 243 maig. Tender of the 
money to the executrix of a pawnee, and her lefusal to re- 
store the goods, revests them in the owner. x7^-x873 [see 
Pawner] 1873 Poste Gatus iii. (ed 2) 369 The pawnee 
could not become the purchaser. 

Fawner (pgnGi) Also (m legal works) -or. 
[f. Pawn v, i- -erI, -ob ] One who pawns ; one 
who deposits something as a pledge, esp. with 
a pawnbroker. 

*745 Oentl. Mag 412 The pawner, or his assignee, havfe no 
other security for ihe leturn of their goods but the honour 
of the pawnee. 1833 Wharion Pcnn&ylv Digest 2ti A 
pawnee has no better title than the pawnor 1873 Posts 
Casus in. § 204 The owner or pawnor who steals a pawn is 
suable for theft by the pawnee. 1902 Times 22 Mar, 4/3 
Not recording the full name and addiess of the pawner 
upon the tickets 

Fawnskop (pg’njj^7p). [f Pawn sb^ + Shop ] 
A pawnbiokers shop or place of business 
1849 J P Robson in Bards of Tyne, The Pawnshop vi a 
Bleeze, The world was better far an sure When pawnshops 
had lie neym no name] 1853 Mrs. Gasklll North ^ S 
I, XY 246 For these there seems no other resource now 
that their weekly wages -ire stopped, but the pawn-shop 
1891 E Kinglakc Australian at H, ti 10 Pawnshops, with 
their three golden balls dangling in front 
Faw-paw (P9’P§)» slang or coUoq, 7 Obs. 
[Reduplication of Paav a ] A nursery expression 
for ‘nasty, impropei, naughty*, used euphemisti- 
cally for * indecent, obscene, immoial 
1796 Close's Diet, Vulgar T. (ed 3), Paw paw Tricks, 
naug hty tricks an expression used by nurses, &c to children 
i8o2-xa Beni HAM Ration, Indie Emd (1827) IV, 338 
Administering a little fatherly or motherly correction .for 
paw-paw tncks. i8ia G. Colman Br Gnns, Two Parsons 
vn, All proprietors of paw-paw houses. 1823 T H Lister 
Granby ix (1836) 55 Then went to say paw paw things of 
Lady Maiy Wortley Montague 1830 Scott Jml 9 July, 
Touching the songs, an old rani must own an improvement 
in the limes, when all paw-paw words are omittea. 

Hence Paw -paw ness. 

xSaB Examiner 434/1 Churches will cover a multitude of 
actresses Our paw-pawness hedgeth with sacred stone, 
and abundantly excuseth itself with Glebe Houses. 1829 
/ bid 49/2 Pi oposab for the better re ward? ng of pa w.pa wness. 

Pawpaw, var. Papaw. Paws, pawse, obs. 
ir. Pause, Pawsey, obs f. Palsy sb, 
tPawson. Obs, Shortened form of DiArASON. 


x6o6J Dolarney's Prim (1880)71 His nimble 

hand, guided by supple veynes, With heauenly pawsons, 
clos'd his doleful stieyues 

Pawtenar, -er, pawtnere, vai . Pautener sb 2 
Paw-waw, variant of Powwow. 

Fax ^ (peeks) Also 6 pex. [a L. pax peace, 
in Christian L. also the kiss, of peace ] 

II 1 The Latin word meaning ‘ peace * Obs 
'i’he Latin word is familiar in certain legal phi uses, as Pac 
Det, Ecclestse, Regis, the peace of God, the Chuicli, the 
king’s peace, so pax Romana, the peace which leigncd 
between nationalities within the Roman empire ; so pax 
Bntanntca, tlie peace imposed by British rule 
at/jis Fortescue Wks (1869) 47® We shulde fiiste have 
unite and pax within our land 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot 
III 72 Ane man he wes of policie and pax 1664 Spelman's 
Gloss , Pa V Dei, Pax Ecclesm, Pa x Regis 1872 W 1 1 art on 
Law Lex (ed 5), Pax 9 egis, the king's peace— \ erge oftlie 
court 1899 JVesim, Gas 9 Dec 2/2 The wonderful lion 
which figuied in the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Pax B> itanmca ’ poem 

b Reel. In Latin salutations and blessmgs, as 
Pax mobis peace be with you » (see quot. 1885). 

XS03 Pfele Edw I, Wks. (Ktldg ) 381/2 Pax mbts. Pax 
vobis t good fellows, fair fall >e. x^o ]}\riiam /ngol. Leg 
Ser 1 Grey Dolphin, ' Of course I shall said bt. Austin 
'‘Pax vobiscum j ’—and Abbot Anselm was left alone, X883 
Cafh DiU (ed 3), Pax vohts is said by bishops after the 
‘ (Gloria in Excelsis'. If the ' Gloria ' be not said, then the 
bishop’s salutation is the same as the priest's— viz ‘ Domlnus 
vobiscum’ The fact that *Pax vobis' was our Lord’s 
Easter ^leeting to the Apostles made it unsuitable for 
penitential days. 

o quasi-zwA (m schoolboy slang). * Keep quiet 1 
* Truce I * 

1832-82 Roget Thesam ns § 403 Silence Ini hush I 
silence I soft ' whist 1 tush 1 chut 1 tut ! pax 1 1872 Rout- 
ledge's Ev Boy's Ann 615/1 There’s been a sort of ‘pax' 
called all round 1899 Kipling Stalky, In Ambush 4 ‘Pax, 
Turkey I’m an ass,’ 

2 £ccl The kiss of peace : see Peace sb 4 ; 
the ceiemony of kissing the pax : see sense 3 / are, 
C1440 Promp. Parv 388/x Pax, of kyssynge ^*r, or 
kyssy uge), osculnm, 7>el osculnm pacts, a 1348 Hall Chron, , 
Rich III 26 'J'he Caiditiall song the masse, and after paxe, 
the kynge and the quene discended 1368 Grasion Citron 
II 802 'Ihe sate still vnliU the Paxe was geuen 1833 Rock 
Ch of Fathers IV xii x6o The Salisbury rubric was to 
send, just before the communion, the ‘Pax’ all about the 
church This was conveyed from one to another by a kiss 
upon the cheek 

3 . Eccl, A tablet of gold, silver, ivory, glass, or 
other material, round 01 quadrangular, with a pro- 
jecting handle behind, bearing a representation of 
the Crucifixion or other sacied subject, whidb was 
kissed by the celebrating priest at Mass, and passed 
to the other officiating clergy and then to the 
congregation to be kissed , an oscillatory. 

It came into use during the 13th c as a syniboliL suhslitiUe 
for the kiss of peace see Peace sb 2 In England its use died 
out after the Reformation , m the Roman Cliurcli it is now 
used m certain monastic communities on special occasions, 
CX37S Ley Folks Mass Bk (MS B ) 5x4 j?ere uhen \>o 

? iesl [f70] i>ax wil kis, knele Jiou & pni^e fien {as, exjfiS 
IiiAuccR Pars 7 ' T 333 And eek he wailttli or dcsireth to 
siLte or elles to goon aboue hym in the vey or kissc pax, or 
been encensed or goon to offryng biforn Ins ueigheboic. 
0:1430 Lydg. Vertve of Masse {t 1305) cj b, The people of 
loue and hj'ghe degre ICysse the pax a token of vnyte. 1528 
Timdalk Doctf Treat, (Paiker boc J 279 Vea lo kiss the 
pax, they think it a niuntouous deed 2345 Rates of 
Customs Paxes the gioce mij 1388 Chowiey Dchb. 
Aftsw 40 b, Innocent the first .iimetUed the kissing of 
the Paxe at Masse, 1621 Bukion Ariat, Mel, Democr to 
Rdr (1676) 17/1 Had he been present at a Masse, and seen 
such kissing of Paxes, Crucifixes, Cringes, Duckings [etc ]. 
1670 Lasslis Voy Italy 11 389 A rich Pax of Mother of 
Peaile 1826 Mrs Bray DeFaix x (1884) 107 He was next 
presented with the Pax, which he also solemnly kissed. 1840 
Penny Cycl yNW 

fig 1389 Warner Alb Eng vi xxm 136 Her Iippcs 
meane while my Pex Ply Sir (quoth she) jour busic trade, 
you aie besides the Tex. 

4 . transf. (Public School slang.) A fiicncl; 
good friends To be good pax, to be good friends. 

1781 BrNTJiAM Mem Corr, Wks. 1843 X. 100 If any- 
thing should happen to jumble us together, we may perhaps 
be good pax 1900 C B. Mount Let to J dtlor. At Win- 
chester (tri84ol wc tiseil to talk of ‘ making /nx' with some 
one, in sense of cstablisbing a fnendskip ue even used 
‘ Pax ’ in sense of ' friend ' ‘ a gn at pax of mine '. 
f Fax 2, Obs, A cornipt form of Pox, In phr. 
Pax on {him, ti, etc ) ' 

164X Broml Im>, C 9 tw IV I. Wks, 1873 III 4/2 Pax o* your 
fine Thing 1663 Drtdin JJ^i/d Gallant 11 1, Pax on’tl 
17x6 Addison Ihummu ui. 1, Pax on him, what do I give 
him ihe hearing fur J 

f Pa’xboard, obs. var. of next, after Boaiio sb 
X48Z Littllton Wilt in Test Vttusta (18261! 364 A paxe- 
horde, two crueits, and a sakenng-beli x^ Jnv. St, 
Dunstatis, Conte} b ibid , A pax horde oflTlatin, a crueyfyx 
for a pax horde off coper A gyltt. 

+ Faxhred. Obs. Forms : 4 paxbreyd, 4-5 
-brede, -bred, 6 -bredcU [f, Pax^ + Beeu sb. 
board,] « PaxI 3. 


cx^ j^romp rarv 388/x Pax brede, 1472 

in Wilts, Archxol, etc, Mag, (z8^ XI. 337 A pakisbrede 
ofyvere w*" aymage of our lordeashe swette blode. 1509 
15 btm ArchmoU Cell, XLI. 27, lij pftxhredds. (x 88 x 
Academy 16 Apr 284 A ‘ paxbrede ‘ representing the crucifix 
with Mary and 
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It Faxilla (pseksrla). Zool PI. -80. [mod L., 
fiom classical L. paxtilus small stake, peg.] A 
pjllarlike pedicel in echmoderms, surmounted by 
a tnft of minute calcified spinelets attached to the 
integument. 

*870 Kollcston Amtn 142 The spines, may carry a 
coronet of numerous calcified setae on their apices when 
they are called * pa\illae ’ *878 Bell tr. Gegenbau?s Comp 
Anai 206 The incompletely calcified stalk of the pedicel- 
laiia corresponds lo the stalk of the paxilla of the Asterida. 

Hence Faxillar a,, of oi pertaining to paxiilaej 
Paxi Hate a , having paxiliss ; PaxiUi'ferous a , 
bearing paxillse ; Paxilliform a , having the shape 
of a paxilla. 

x 8 S 7 MAYscSxpos Lex Spa/r Haviiig the body furnished 
with a^endices, paxilliferous 1889 Sladcn in Challenger 
Rep*^ Zool XXX 286 Plates of the abactinal area moie or 
less truly paMlliforin 1890 Cent Dict^ Paxillate 
f Paxillary, <?. Obs. EnoneousformofBASiiiABY, 
applied to the sphenoid bone. 

Med L hasilus appeals to have been wiitten PassilluSi 
and associated with paxtlltes, givingpaistllafe.poAtllafie 
[c 1400 Lan/rofic’s Ctrufg no (Ashm ) pe.vy boon is cle- 

E ld passillare, fjs which is not of be booties of be heed, but 
e susleyneb alle be obere boonys of be heed [Adtl 
X0140 If e, adds] & he is viiterbeiynge m be hynder poitie 
al pc bones of be heued, & betfoie he is clepid be paxillus ] 
X548-77 ViCAUv Anal, in, (r888) 28 The seuenth and last 
[bone] of the head is called Paxillane, or Bazillane; the 
whithe bone js, as it were, the wedge vnto all the other 
scuen bones of the head, and doth fasten tliem togeather. 
And thus be all numbred: the fiist is the Coronal bone,., 
the seuenth u Paxillari, or BaziUari 
Pa‘xiUo:se, a, [f, L. paxillus or modL. 
paxi/la(i>ee ahoYG) + -oaE] a. Gei^l, Kesembling 
a small slake (Ogilvie, Annandale, 1882). b. Of 
or pertaining to Ibe Faxtlloses, a group of echmo- 
derms bearing paxillse (Eunk 1895). 

IIPaxi*llus. Zool [L paxtllus small slake, 
peg.] « Paxilla (Webster 1890). 

Paxwax (pse'ksfwaeks). Now deal and colloq 
Also 5 paxwex, paswax, 7 pax-waxe, 7-9 pack- 
wax, 9 paxywaxy. [A woid used m many dialect 
forms, e.g YcL-^RX^fic-fac^ fig-fag^ etc., the earliest 
known being fax-zvax or fex-wex (W. de Bibbes- 
woilh 13.,), which appears lo contain OE.yea^, 
yiK. f ex j fax (see Fax), the hair of the head, and 
OE. Hveax growth, from zveaxan to grow, wax ; 
cf the parallel Ger synonym haarwachs sinew, f 
haa}* hair + zvacJts, zvax-f growth ; cf. also MDu. 
gsel haar * yellow hair* = tendon 
In German, Giimm instances the second element m various 
foims, c g in OHG. mialto-xmahso^ nuumuahs^ nerve, etc 1 
A name for the stout clastic tendon extending 
from tile dorsal verlcbi as to the occiput, and serving 
ab a suppoit for the liead, in vaiious mammals, as 
the horse, ox, sheep, etc., 111 others, as in man, 
existing ill less developed form ; the nuchal liga- 
ment, uxfax, whitlcather. 

(X3., Gloss \y (leBibbesw (MS. Carab Gg i ilf 280 b/2), 
E SI ad derere le wen an col {gloss fax wax [v 1, fex wexj) J 
£:x44o Ptomp, Parv 388/1 Paxwax, synewe {Pynson pax- 
wex) X4 . Antnd MS, 42 If 4|.b, Belle helpeb for 
brussurcs of b® paxwax and of b© brawn foul 90 b. It 
[Galbanum] is gode for be shole lu >e lacertys, i. m be 
paswaxis. x6xo Markham Masterp, ii in 219 This [sinew] 
of the common Fauiers is called pax-waxe. a 168a Sm T 
Bkownu Tracts viii Wks 1836 IV 205 Words of no general 
reception in England, but of common use in Noifolk, or 
peculiar to the Kost Angle counUiesj as bavifid, bunny ^ 
i/wrek, paxzvav, xGgt^YCoinVoi^yreX 
IS a word not confined to Norfolk or Sufiblk, hut far spread 
over England ; used, to my knowledge, m Oxfordshire 169* 
— Creattoni (1692) 150 Which Aponeurosis ,is taken notice 
of by the Vulgar by the name of Fixfox, or Packwax, or 
Whit-leather. 17x3 Durham Phys-Tluol, (1723) 323 That 
strong. . ligament . . called the Whi telcather, ^ckwax, and 


waxy 


Pay (p^), sb. Also 4 pai, payj, 4-7 paie, 
paye, 5 pey. [a. OF. paie « Vv, paia^ paga, Sp., 
It /W f the yh,pagare, payer io Pay 1 
fl. Satisfaction, contentment, pleasuie, liking. 
To pay, to a person’s satisfaction, acceptably. 
Chiefly with possessive : tOy at (a pel son’s) papi 
as he likes, so as to please him. Obs, 
c X300 Body d* Soul m Maps* Poems (Camden) 334 ^ body 
.. That havde*ben a mody kny^t, and Intel served God to 
p*iy3, X3 , JC A hs 3796 Yiit ye schole, of myn paye. Or Y go 
neniics, moreasay I E, B Allit, P A 1164 Hit watz 
not at niy piyncez paye, Hit payed hym not bat I so 
1362 Lancl. P pi, a VI, 39 For bauh I Sigge hit myself, I 
setue him to paye, I haue myn hure of him wel, and oper- 
while more, r 1375 Cursor M, 22939 (Fairf ) A potter quen 
he his new vessel for*doa& bit be nojtyn-to his pay a X4as 
Ibid 3655 (Trill ) Venisoun bou hast him nomen Deyntily 
di^tc to his pay [earlier behoue] ^1430 Syr Gener 
(Roxb ) 5665 Of hors andarmes at his pay The Soudon yave 
in the Mime day, a x5*9 Skelton E Rnrmnyfig'sg^ I 
not this sennet A draught to my pay 
Conirav (Chraden) II 4 answered him not to his pay. 
a. The action of paying, payment (esp of wages 
or hire) ; with pi, one of the periodical payments 
of wages to workmen or others. 

ciAaS Premp Pare 377 A Pay, or pament, 

0 1570K Toms in Chron, Calais (Camden) Introd. 19 
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Paj enge to the said victuallers from paie to paie that was 
made ther by the quenes majestic their saide sommes of 
money x6oa Marston Antonio’s Reo iv v, At the fixed 
day of pay x&jy N Bacon Drar Govt Eiig,i Ixiv (1739) 
133 Rather to score it up against the future, than require 
present pay. x 85 s Kingsley Hereo ) 111, 'No pay no play' 
IS as good a rule for priest as for layman 1872 Daily News 
? Pp^’ 4 ‘pays are the markets m the chronological 
table of the miner He refers to a past event as having 
occurred so many pays back 

1 ). The condition of being paid, or receiving 
wages or hire * chiefly in phr. in pay, in receipt of 
wages ; tn the pay of in the paid employment of. 

1596 Shaks 1 Hen, lfr,m u 126 Like enough, To fight 
gainst me vnder Peraes pay. i6ox R Johnson Ktngd , ^ 
2d troor — - ’ 


- — S09 ttis provisions 1 

already made, his men raised and in pay. X743 Bulkelev 
& Cummins Pay S, Seas Pref 13 When they were out of 
Pay, they look'd upon themselves as their own Masters 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV 197 Unless we should suppose 
that the muideieis were mthe pay of Sparta, 1863 Dickens 
Mui, Fr, I XV, People in your pay or employment 

3 . concr. Money paid for labour or service , 
wages, hire, salaiy, stipend. 

c 1330 R Brunns Chron (z8io) 262 The kyng bis pay has 
nomen, and in cofres has ^1430 Freemasowy (Halliw.) 
23 Whenne the mason taketh hys pay of the mayster. 1590 
SirJ Smyth D/jiC IFeaponsVod 7 To temfie their soldiers 
from demanding of their paieS* due 1657 Earl Monm tr 
Parnta’s Pol Disc, 172 They take their lands and posses- 
sions . making Ttinart thereof , which arc Pays or Revenues 
assigned over to the Soldiers, 1757 Jos Harris Coins 41 
Is not theu: pay,.scan^ enough already? 185a Thackeray 
Esmond ii 111 , 1 take the Queen's Pay in Quin's Regiment, 
fb. Dead pay \ see Dead pay. Obs 
t c. (?) A soldier m receipt of pay. Ohs. 

1322 WOLSCYin St Pa/ets Hen VIII, VI, iSg That the 
lanc^nygtes being not past with the Countie Felix 7000 
p^s, wer at Forte Sus la Sone. 

4 fg. Payment, or that which is paid, in any 
metaphorical sense, retaliation, punishment or 
blows inflicted; penalty or retribution stiffered; 
recompense, etc. bestowed Now rape or Obs. 

c 1300 Body i5- Soul in Maps* Poems (Camden) 333 
schaltou^ come, .and I the with, for tokepen oore barde pay. 
c X400 Yviaiue ^ Gaw, 2476 The geant gaf he ful gude pay, 
He smate oway al his left chelce 159a Spenser F Q m x 
31 f'ame is my meed, and gloiy vertues pay 1592 Shaks 
Ven ^ Ad. ig But when her lips were ready for his pay. 
He winks, and turns his lips another way x6o2 — Ham, i. 
ill 106 That you haue tane liis tenders for true pay. 

6 To be good (etc ) pay to be sure to pay one’s 
debts (colloq ) , fg. to be profitable, afford profit. 

1727 Gay Fables i. x, 64 If youM employ your pen, Against 
the senseless sons of men, Ko man is better pay than 1 am 
X809 Malkin Gtl Bias 111 111. ?3 Great men are good pay in 
the long run, they often marry rich heiresses, and then old 
scores are wiped off. 1842 Pon Murders Rue Morgue 
Wkb 1864 I 187 They were excellent pay 

t b. BetUr pay, something more profitable or 
advantageous ; an advantage Obs, 

13 Coer de L. 364 [He] came agayn by another way, And 
thought to make a better pay. aiMo Roland V, 840 
Mine worb b® rabe*" pay *4 Sir Beues (MS M) 501 He 
sye, It was no better paye, But shift© hym m the beste way, 
6. Mining, A remunerative yield of metal in 
a bed of ore cf Pay- 2. 

1877 Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mminggi It is in this 
stratum of 40 feet where the iich pay will be found i88a 
Rep to Ho Repr Prec Met U S 103 Brown & Co woik 
a sluicing claim with good results William George, just 
below, has lately got good pay Comb . see Pay- m com- 
bination, 2 

Pay Cp^ 0 » paid (p^*d). 

Formb 3-5 paie(n, pay0(n, (3 paije, 4 pai, 5 
pa-yS®! 5-<5 pey), 4’'7 paye, 4- pay. Pa t, 
paid, m senses 13, 14 payed; 3-6 payde,paid0, 
4-6 Sc, payit, Pa.pple paid, in senses 13, 14, 
payed ; 4 pa^ed, 4-6 payde, 5 -id, 5-6 Sc, -at ; 
also 3-4 with prefix^ 1-, 3-6 y-, (5 ypayt). [ME. 
a, F. payer (i2lh c, m Littie) to pay, in OF. also to 
appease, satisfy, please (so in Cot^ 1611) « Px, 
Sp , Vg,pagar, It, pagare ^h.pdcdie to appease, 
pacify, reduce to peace, m med.L. also ‘ to pay f. 
pax, pdc-em peace. The sense ‘ pacify ^ applied 
specifically to that of * pacify or satisfy a creditor^, 
came m Com. Romanic to mean ‘to pay a creditor', 
and so ^ to pay’ generally In some of the Romanic 

longs, the vb. has sUll both senses , but in Fr. as 
in Eng. the sense * satisfy, please ' is now obs.] 
fl. Irapis. To appease, pacify, saUsfy, content, 
please, gratify, to be acceptable to, gam or meet with 
the approval of: ^Apayi. Most treq.in pa.pple. 
Satisfied, content, pleased; also strengthened by 
zoell: so displeased, dissatisfied. Obs, 

exMOO Tnu, Coll Horn. 179 And 3>et ne wile be louerd 
ben paid mid his nhete mol. Ancr R, 318 pus 

I souhte debt . hwu I mest muhte paien mine lustes brune 


. .j pal dauia pe King. *3 • 

How payez yow b*® play ‘ ^ *43® (Roxb ) 7558 

The fong terme did hir not pay To abide so long jhe 


iJl^pmdV^i4^^^w« d- tW. de W) vii iv 280/2 


Poore folke be not payed with suffyeyent lyuyngebutcoucte 
more than theyin nedeth xsoi Douglas Pal Hon n vii, 
1 held me payit of thair estait 

fb To be satisfactory or pleasing (^1?). Obs, 

cxp&o Wyclif Sei JVks. HI 40 bat spirit >e which is 
vemli kyndelid wik be fier of b® Holy Goost, to be which 
no passing bmg paiep, but al fieshli lust. lobi> and is viile 
toll C14150 Toxvneley Blyst xx 198 My prefer may both 
pleas and pay To all the lordys, 

2 . trans. To give to (a person) what is due in 
discharge of a debt, or as a return for sei vices 
done, or goods received, or in compensation for 
injury done; to remunerate, lecompense. 

CX2S0 O Kent Senn \nO E Misc 33 Se sergant so 
paide bo werkmen and yaf euench ane peny 1362 Langl. 
P PI A iv 61 Hun for his handidandi Redihche he payede. 
X4s6 Sir G. Have Lana Arms (S T S ) 13s The marchand 
salbe payit of his hors. 1590 Shaks Com Ept j h 56 
Sixe pence that I bad T a pay the Sadler for my Mistris 
crupper xfias MAssmorR Hno JVay iv, «, I will pay 30U 
in private, 17x0 Swift Lett (1767) HI 60 Tell me how 
accounts stand between us, that you may be paid 18x3 
hlAR Edgeworth Patron ui, He had been paid by the 
job 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm v. 62, I expect 
they will pay me for the outlay 

^ b. To pay off (rarely zip') * to pay m full and 
discharge ; to give all that is owing to and thus 
settle accounts with ; spec to pay and dischaige the 
crew of (a ship) upon completion of a commission 
To pay out; to get nd of by paying, 

1710 Steele Taller No. 143 F i, I desired her to pay off 
her Coach, for I had a great deal to talk to her, 11758 J, 
Blake Plan Mar, Sysi !w They shall be paid off. and 
discharged. xBag AIalkin Gtl Bias hi ix. r i The establish- 
ment was paid up and discharged 1836 Marryat Midsh, 
.£'0^X1, The ship to which he had been appointed was paid 
off X836-9 Dickens Boz, BrokeVs Man, The money 
was raised, and the execution was paid out 1887 D C. 
Murray Old BlazeVs Heic ix, The Man in Possession had 
been paid out 

c, 7b pay off (intr. for passive, of a ship . see b) 
x^x Daily A'iewj 27 July 5/4 The Thrush will then go 
to Cowes and afleiwards to Chatham, where she will pay 
off X896 Ibid, 2x Aug 2/5 The Meteor.. is to pay off 
immediately and pioceed to lay up. 

3 . ot gen To reward, recompense, requite, 
give what is due or deserved to (a person), a m 
good or neutral sense 

a 1425 CuisorM 5789 (Trin ) Say I shal hem soone pay. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Msop i xix, Thenne is the tyme 
come that he must be payed of his Werkes and dedes x8xo 
SiiAKS Temp, u. 1 37 So you’r paid a 1774 GIoldsm tr. 
ScarrofCs Com Romance (1775) H, 232 He was sure to be 
paid on the double in treats for his condescension 1898 H. 
Paul Men 4- Lett, (1901) 170 Mr Place and his associates, 
to adopt a Fiench phrase, pa3^d themselves with words 
b in vialam partem To give (one) bis deserts, 
Tisit with retribution, chastise, punish. Formerly 
often pay home (Home adv, 5) ; later also pay off 
and in mod. colloq. use pay out. To pay any one 
tn hts own com . see Coiw sb, 7 b. 

a X450 Knt de la Tour (1868) 90, Y canne not telle you 
the halff of her cruelte .But she was paied atte the last, 
1567 Maplet Gr Forest 101 b. If any man come neare hir 
behinde she payeth him home 1582 N Liciiefield tr 
Castanheda’s Conq £, lud i. xlvi. 102 b, He would paye 
him for all his faigned lyes. 1707 Curios, in Hush ^ Card 
242 He pays off Aristotfe and his Followers with too violent 
a Zeal 1863 [see Back ctdv. 8] 1863 Cowoen Clarke 

Shaks. Char vui 198 Ihey, in return, (as the vulgar phrase 
has It,) ‘pay him out’ x888 J Hawthorne T^ag Myst 
11], They would bear Hamer a grudge . and would plot 
together to pay him off 1893 Earl Dunmore IL 

252 The only way. was to pay them back in their own coin 
c. spec. To inflict bodily chastisement upon, 
beat, flog. Now dial or slang 
1581 W. Fleetwood in Ellis Ong Lett, Ser. i. H, 285 
Yet were they all sowndly payed, and sent home to there 
masters. 1667 Pepys Diary a» Apr , Thence home, and find 
the boy out of the house and office I did pay his coat for 
him. ax8o6 in R. Jamieson Pop Ball. I 329 'There I paid 
her baith back and side. Till a’ her banes play'd clatter. 
1825 Brockbtt H, C Gloss , Pay, to beat, to drub, ‘ The 
rascal pays his wife ’ 1899 F T. Bullen Log Seorwatf 

312 He had been paying somebody with the %re-topsail 
sheet ' 

4 . To give a recompense for, to recompense, 
xewaid, requite (a service, work, or action of any 
kmd) : m a good or bad sense. Also, of a thing, To 
yield a recompense for, lo reward. 

14.. Sir Beues *58/3381 + 2 (MS M) Youre service I wyll 
well paynl cisSfi Ctess Pembroke Ps txir. v, Lord, . 
each mans work is paid by thee 1603 Shaks MeasJbrM, 

V i 413 Haste still paiea haste ^ x6xo — Temp y t 70, 

I will pay thy graces Home both in word, and deede 1642 
J Shuts Sa?a/i ^ Hagar (1649) 178 The Sui of Opp^ssion, 
sure enough, will be payed home, either here, or ui hell, or 
in both. X748 Chesierf Lett (1774) I. 347 1^ 
than pay the trouble I have taken to write it. 1865 Dickcns 
Mui Fr. II 1, ‘ I hope it’s a good business ? ’ ‘No. Poorly 
paid ’ x868 G Macdonald Go^el Women ix 1, Enough 

he labours for his hire. Yea, nought can pay his pain. 

6. To give, deliver, or band over (money, or 
some other thing) m return for goods or services, 
or in discharge of an obligation , to render (a sum 
or amount owed). Also with double obj, or dat. 
of person (^I paid him the money’), and hence in 
indirect passive he was paid the money’ « ‘ the 
money was paid to him *) Also irattsf ; cf. 6 b 
atzzs Ancr R, 200 Hire wur5 >et he paide uor hire. 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10244 Sixe & sixti ^ousend marc 
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hii paiden him atten ende a 1300 Cursor M 67^5 Qua 
stelis seep, or ov, or cu, Oxen fiue for an he pai 1377 
Langl. P. Ph B XIII 381 He wofred to paye A peny or 
tweyne More J>an it was worth. ^14x0 Love Bonaxent 
Mir}, IX (Sherard MS), Whan Joseph hadde payed Jjc 
money for bym 1526 Tindale MeUt xviii 29 Have 
pacience with, me, and I will paye the all * 39 ® Shaks 
I Ilau IV, HI. ill 201 The Monie is paid backe againe 
a 1693 PoL-LFxrcN Disc Ttade (1697) 12 He will pay but 
Sixteen Shillings of the Pound *771 yiintusLeii xhx 256 
Every shilling of it was scnipulously paid 1848 Thackeray 
Gi HoggaHy Diouiondxa^ That in which poor Mr Tidd 
invested his money did not pay ^ in the pound 1885 Pums 
(weekly ed ) ii Sept 9/2 Irish wool that had never * paid 
the King a farthing \ 

1). With advbs. To away, nt, omr, out, etc. 
Pay down to lay down (money) in payment ; to 
pay immediately or on the spot (also fig : see 7) 
*SS7 in W. H Turner Select Rec, Oxford (1880) 263 
Payengvij^done. x6z%N‘otti^Jia7nRec,l\ 383 Alexander 
Staples fhalbe made burgesse paying x ^ downe in hand 
1668 in lo^A Rejt Hist MSS Comm App v 61 Paying 
over the third pait of the profits. 172a Dc Foe Col yack 
(1840) 60 He had paid in all the money. 1809 R. Langford 
luiiod. Trade gs, I was to have paid away your note 
tomorrow. *878 Jevons Pnm Pol Mcotu'A §41 so He 
has already paid out a large sum as wages *883 Manch 
Exam Bi July s/a 'I'hey had to pay down one fourth of 
the pnee m ready cash, a *90* Besant Five Years' Tryst 
(1902) 38 Now, sir, I pay over to you., the sum of 
^ 178 4f. ic«f.~liere it i& 

6. To give or hand over the amoiuit of, give 
money m discharge of (a debt, dues, tribute, tithes, 
ransom, fees, hire, wages, etc.). 

c 1380, etc. tsee Debt sh, 1] 138a Wyclip Maii xvii. 23 

^ouie maistcr payeth nal tribute? c 1386 Ckaucer/’iv^ 539 
Hise tithes payde he ful faire & weT *413 Ptlgr Soivce 
(Caxton 1483) IV. xiti. 63 It passelh his power to payen his 
launson. 2448 Pasieu Lett I 69 He liath paya hys feys. 
1322 Skelton Why not to Court 245 They weie iiat payd 
their hyre Ihd 250 Theyr wages were nat payde, i< 5 x* 
Bible Esra iv. 13 Then will they not pay tolle, tribute, and 
custome 1748 SuoLLriT Rod Rand, xxx^ 1 have paid 
scot and lot and the King’s taxes 1883 Froudb Short 
Stud, IV 11. u. 180 The prices which we paid for everything 
were preposteious i88g Harper's WtiXly XKXIII. 984/2 
The Company, was able to pay dividends 

lb tmmfi Of a thing. To furnish or yield 
(money, etc.) for the discharge of (a debt or other 
obligation) ; also said of goods on which duty, 
toll, or the like is paid. 

1636 B. Harris Parwal's Iron Age (1639) 204 Pailiament 
gave him but two subsidies , which would haidly pay 
Advance money to the Officeis and. souldieis 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed 2) 11 468 That this estate should be liable to 
pay these debts, *840 Marbyat Olio. Podr (RUdg ) 325 
Eve^thiag must pay toll *868 Morris Earthly Par 1 
535 Cups that had paid the Caesai’s debt Could he have laid 
his hands on them. 

c. With advbs. Pay off to pay in full, and 
thus dischatge the obligation j to clear off (a debt 
or claim) by payment (also_;^f., see 7) Pay uf : 
to pay the full amount of (what is) owmg up to 
the time ; to make up ai rears of payment 
*4^ Rolls o/Pailt V 437/2 The lesidue to be paied up 
to theKyng *71* Budgell Sped No 150 rg I'll pay off 
your extravagant Bills once more. 1766 W, Gordon Gen, 
Counting ho 27 If, be should voluntaiily pay up the abate- 
ment 1833 Macaulay Hist Eng, xvii IV 71 Anears were 
paid up 1883 Law Rep zg Chanc. Div, 459 To enable the 
airectocs to pay off piessing liabilities 

7, fig. (or in figurative expressions) , To give or 
render (aiiythmg owed, due, or deserved) , to dis- 
charge (an obligation), (Also, with double obj. or 
dat of peison, and hence in indirect passive: cf 5 ) 

a To give, rendei (something that is due, or 
that the other pei-son has a right to) ; to discharge, 
perform (a vow) ; to give up, surrender (something 
figiued as owed, e,g one’s life) To pay one's 
debt to nature, 01 iialurds debt , {sJ>ecJ) to die , see 
Debt 4 b 

1340-70 A lex Duid 716 A fair pokok of pris men paien 
to luno c Chaucer Merck T 804 Whan he woldo 
paye his wyf hir dette c *433 Torr, Poriusal 163 A-mendes 
thebe hovythe to pay 1611 biiAKs, Wint T, v 1 3 Youhaue 
indeed pay’d downe More penitence, then done trespas 
Ci6x* Chapman Iliad n. 217 Nor would [they] pay Then 
own vows to thee 1637 R Ligon Bai badoes (1673) 10 Oui 
slomachs told us, it was full high time to pay Nature her 
clue. *697 Dryolk Vtrg Past vi 40 To you the promis’d 
Poem I will pay 1707 Watts Hymn, Praise, evei lasting 
praise, be paid To him that eaith's foundation Liid 1878 
Browning La Saisiae 117 Paying piteous duty, what seemed 
3 /Ott have we consigned [to the pave]. 

b. To inflict, bestow, give (punishment, a blow, 
etc.) as being deserved, or in return for the like ; 
to render in retribution or retaliation. 

*3 , Coer de L 4028 Kyng Richard hys ax in bond he 
hente, And payde Saiezynys her rente a *333 Ln, Berners 
Huon Ixxxiv 26s Y« traytouis were payed ther deseries, 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, xiii 60 Hee payes vs 
shot for shot a *7*6 Sou th Serm (i 727) V xii 483 If Popei y 
ever comes in by Ifiaglish Hands it will fully pay the Sooi es 
of those who biought it in. *888 J Hawthorne Trag. 
Myst lu, To pay off some grudge 

c. To suffer, undergo (a punishment, penalty, 
etc., figured as a price paid to the person or 
authonty that inflicts it; also, pain or trouble, as 
a price paid for some advantage) ; to suffer in 
retribution or requital, or as the price of anything 
gained. 


*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VH. 77 But he hadde i leide 
doun his knyf, ' ' ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Mirr Ma^ 

with my b _ _ . „ , , 

builds A ship , Pays Neptune pains 1674 Brcvint Saul 
at Endor zxif Christ .took and paied fully all the punish- 
ment due for our sms a *7*6 Soui H (1727) V 1 s In. 

'i wine, till they come to 


ly the 
,To 


flaming themselves with 
Reckoning with their Blood. 1B90 Spectator 13 
forget the pam he paid for lus discoveries. 

a. Anth, In Subtraction, To compensate for 
* borrowing * (see Borrow r c) by mentally 
adding a unit to the subtrahend of the next higher 
denomination (an easier practical equivalent for 
the more logical process of subtracting the unit 
which has been ‘boirowed* fiom the minuend). 
Usually to pay hack, 

1897 Dady Hews 3 June 3/4 When some of us were boys 
at school we knew no other way of doing a sum in subtrac- 
tion but the way of borrowing and paymg back. 

8. (With the notion of debt weakened to that of 
duty or fitness, or lost.) To render, bestow (some- 
thing considered as due, deserved or befitting, e,g, 
attention, heed, respect, court, a compliment, a 
visit, etc.). Usually with to or simple dat. 

*390 Shaks Mids JV V I 99 Not paying me a welcome 
*654-66 Earl Orri ry Parthen, (1676) 381 , 1 went , to pay 
her a visit 171X Addison Sped No. 122 rs Aftei having 
paid their Respects to Sir Rogei *766 Goldsm. Vic, Ir, 
XVI, Farmer Williams had paid hei his ad di esses. *796 
Mrs. E Parsons Myst Warning II 222 Ihe Genllcmeu 
paid her many complimentb *866 Dk, Argyll Reign Law 
vii. (1871) 386 Too lutle attention being paid to the progress 
of opinion. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man vi. (1883) *52 They 
paid little heed to the sermon 

9. ahsol, or tntr. To give money or other equiva- 
lent in return for something or in discharge of an 
obligation ; also fig, : see prec. senses. 

0:1300 Cursor M, 14040 pai had noght quar-of for to pai. 
C1386 Chaucer Reeves T 213 Get vs som mete and drynke, 
. And we wil payen trewely atte fulle. 1335 Coverdalc 
Ps, xxxvi[i]. 2x The vngodly borroweth and pateth not 
agayne. 1650 N Wallington Notices iyS&g)l Introd 
49 Serve honesty ever,, she will pay, if slow. *657 Heylin 
Undeceiv, People 4 If any., desired not to pay in kinde. 
a *786 CowPER Yearly Dutress 19 He that takes, and he 
that pays 1855 Dickens Dorrtt 11 xui, ' Now, then I Pay 
up ' ’ 1873 JowEiT Plato (ed, 3) III, 205 , 1 will pay when 
1 have the money, 

10. absol, or tntr. Of a thing or action : To 
recompense one’s expense or tiouble; to yield an 
adequate return ; to be profitable or advantageous. 

*8x2 H & J Smith Rei Addr , Rebuilding, The work- 
men thought it would not pay To dig him out. *830 Gen. 
P Thompson Excrc, (*842) I 200 If land is uncultivated, it 
is because it will not pay *883 Anstly Tinted Venus iv 
44 You won’t find it pay in the long run 

b tram. To be piofitable to, profit (a person). 
1883 Manch Exam xg Dec. 5/2 A practice of insuring 
with a view to wieck would not pay the shipowmng com- 
munity 

11. Pay for , To give money or other equivalent 
value for ; to hand over the puce of (a thing) , to 
bear the cost of, to recompense (labour or service) 
in money or otherwise. Also transfi Of a thing, 
sum of money, or other thing of value . To furnish 
or constitute an equivalent for ; to be bufficient to 
buy or defray the cost of. 

*362 Langl P pi K hi 132 Heo leteb passe prisons, 
and payeb for hem ofte Heo Beue)? jie layler Gold and 
giotes , To vn-fetere be False *386 Chauclr Prol 834 
[He] shal paye for al ^t by the wey is spent, *334 More 
Comf, agst Trth u, vi (1847) 105 To take no thought, but 
make meriy and then let ChnsL’i, passion pay for all the 
shot, ai6i6 Beaumont To f Fletcher, It was thy Imp to 
throw away Much wit, for which the people did not pay 
*804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop P, Will 11, The bonnet’s all 
I want, which I’ll pay for on the nail Mod Half a ct own 
will pay for a front seat. The fowls will soon pay for them- 
selves in eggs. 

To make amends for, atone for ; more 
usually, To suffer or be punished foi (cf 7 c) 

*393 Langl P PI C. xvii 31 Opens saiisfactw hat for 
synnes payeth. *333 Gau Rtchi Vay 69 God . laid al our 
sinnis apone hinie and he payit for thayme 16*2 Bp Hall 
Coniemph.O 7 * ii v, Lotpayesdeareforhisrashnesse *706 
E Ward Wooden World Diss, (1708) 94 He’s resolv’d never 
to be a R^ue, when he’s sure to pay for it *900 London 
Letter Feb 286/2 An attendant , who wantonly prodded 
it with a fork , . paid for his cruelty, as he w'as knocked down, 
trampled upon, and ripped open by the elephant. 

12 trams, = Pay for. seen 
*636 Earl Monm tr BoccalmVs Advis fr Parnass, 11, 
1x1 (1674) 213 Their Liberty cannot be paid by Mountains 
of Gold *744 Sarah Fielding David Simple II v 79 She 
immediately^aid her Lodging. 1842 yrnl, R Agrtc Soc, 
III II 183 Chalking land costs little moie than 2I, per 
acre; pays itself often in the second year 

b. fig To compensate, make up for. ? Obs. 

1596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Hist Scot I 3 The beimcs of 

the Sone . the hail nychte ar sein, the space of twa monethls, 

. Contrare m winter, the lenth is payed with the schortnes, 
1625 UssHER Answ Jesuit 171 If Montanus comes short m 
his teslimonie, Oxigen .payea it home with full measure. 
*738 Swift Pol Cowoersat jyi Miss says nothing; but I 
wairant she pays it off with Thinking: 1790 Bystander 346 
Heimocrates was, silent, but .he paid it off with thinking. 
18, Naut, {prans^ To let out (a rope or chain) by 
slackening it, to allow or cause to run out. (Also 
in reference to something let out by the rope.) Now 
always with out or away. 


x6vj Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram vii w Pay more Cable, 
IS when you carry an Anchor out in the boat to turne oner. 
Pay cheap, is when you ouer set it, or tuine it oner booid 
faster 1710 J. Harris Lex Tecitn II s.v , Seamen say 
Pay more Cable, that is, let out more Cable. *769 Fal. 
coNCR Diet Marine (17B9), Pay away the Cable I slacken 
it, that It may run out of the ship. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L, § 143 We paied out the Hawser by winch we were riding, 
at the same time paying out the hawser of the catch anchor 
1840 R H Dana Bef Mast xv 41 ‘ Pay out chain shouted 
the Captain, and we gave it to her *871 L Siiphln 
Playgr, Eur, (1894) 111 84 By tin owing all my weight on 
to the rope, I giadually got mjself paid slowly out, 

Tb, tntr, for passive, 

*840 R. H. Dana Bef, Mast xxiit 68 We paid out on the 
chain by winch we swung. 

14. Naut {tram ) To cause (a ship) to fall to 
leeward, or fall away from the wmd. Now always 
with off, 

*627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, ix. 43 Ai> die Lurnts 
wee say shee is payed. *830 Marryat Kings Own xiii, 
The commander payed his vessel off before the wind. *884 
Sir J. Hannbn in Law 'Times Rep L 127/2 Her master 
was vainly trying to pay her head off to the eastward. 

b. tntr, lor passive. To fall to Iee^yald. 

*669 Sturmy Manner's Mag i 11 xg The Chase pays 
away more 100m [Cf, infra. The Chase goes away room, . 
she IS right before the Wind] *825 U B, Gascoigne 
Nav Fame si By slow degrees her head to Port Pays 
lound *836 Marryat Mtddt, Easy xxvi, The frigate flew 
round, describing a ciicle, as she payed off before tlie wind, 
1899 F. T. Bulli n Log Sea’Waifzj^ There was a great 
bustle to get sail off hei, but unfortunately she paid off 
lalher smartly. 

16, In various pliiases, as t/icDEVih to pay, God 
pays 01 to pay, to pay though the Nose, to pay the 
PiPEB, to pay one's AVa y . see these sbs. 

Pay (p^), Chiefly Naut Pa. t and pple. 
payed (paid), [a ONK peter (« Central K. 
poter, poyer) *=■ Pr , Sp. pegar L, picdre, S ptx, 
pic-cm pitch; cf. li. peciate.] ttans. To smear 
or cover with pilch, tar, resin, tallow, or tlie like, 
as a defence against wet, etc. 

*627 CAn. Smith Seaman's Cram ii, 13 Okum .. being 
well payed oeer with hot pileh, doth make her moic tight 
1720 De Foe Capt Singleton 11. (1840) 30 Hemp, pitch and tar, 
to calk and pay her seams *83* W Irving Columbus (.ibr. ed.) 
307 Drawing nis canoe on shoi e , he then payed it with a coat 
of tar 1833 Sir H. Douglas Milii, Brtdqes 180 Above 
these were laid stalks of the cotton-plant and loose grass; 
the whole being payed over with clay. 

b. With the covering substance as object. 

1894 C. N Robinson Bni, Fleet 23* Broad-headed nails 
hammered in close together, on which was paid a compost 
of tallow and resin, 

Pay- in combination. [Pay sb,, or, in some 
cases, the stem of Pay e/.l] 

1 In sbs, denoting persons or things connected 
with the payment of money, esp as wages, a. 
Charged with the payment of workmen, employeeb, 
or subordinates, as pay-agent, -cletk, ^commander, 
-corps, -director, -inspector, -sergeant \ J’AYMAaTBli, 
Pa^histuehe. b. Indicating, or containing a btate- 
ment of amounts to be paid or the persons to 
whom they aie to be paid , as pay-bill^ -book, -list, 
-toll, -sheet, -ticket, containing pay or wages, as 
pay-envelope, c. At, fiom, or on which payment 
IS made, esp. of wages to employees ; as pay-box, 
-cat, -gate, -office, -place, -room, -shed, -tabic, -tram, 
-wicket', Pai -DAY, -night, -week d For which 
payment ib charged (opp, to free) ; as pay-bridge, 
-hospital, -meal, that pays for something {e g, 
education) instead of getting it free ; as pay-boat der, 
-boy, 

1879 E J. Castle Law Rating 98 P.iyment!i wore made 
by the *pay-agent of the troop. *8a8 WtiibTFK, * Pay-bill, 
a bill of money to be paid lo the boldiersuf a Liiinpany *897 
Rep Comm, Welsh hducation, Howell iichuulb.* Amongst 
the '‘pay boardeib, numbering m all thirty, theic were six 
Nonconformists *669 W Plnn in Si Papeis, Dorn 286. 
I send the muster and *pay books fur the * Harp *. 1896 
Idler Mar 251/2 We checked my figures m the i»ay l>ook 
with the money. 177* in J Phillips Hist Inland Navig, 
(1792) 334 q hat the *pay-clcrk do attend on the canal , , to 
receive the returns of the number of Ulxmrcrs .lad to pay 
them . . the amount of their several returns. *890 C ent, Dui , 
M'ay<orps, in the United States navy, the corps of pay- 
masters Ibid, * Pay •director, \a. the United butes navy, 
an officer of the pay-corps, ninking with a captain. *892 
Daily News as Apr 2/7 The Hampstead Hume Hospital, . 
although a^pay hospital, liasa free accident waid. *890 (.t/x/. 
D/ct , * Pay •inspector, in the United States navy, an officer of 
the ]>ay-curps, tanking with a comniaiuler. *892 labour 
Commission Gloss , * Pay •lines, tickets issued a day bcfoi e 
pay day to each workman stating the particulars of Ills {uy, 
thus allowing him time to make any complaints as to 
amounts, etc., before l^mg paid *757 Act 3* Geo, It c 10 
Abstract § 3 Every inferior Officer or Seaman* shall be 
psud by Proper *Pay Lists, all the Wages due to him. 
*900 Westm Gaz 15 Mar. 3/2 Very few officers or non- 
commissioned officers could keep a pay-list w a pay and 
mess sheet. 189* T Hardy 'Toss xlii, * This Is *pay-night *, 
she said, xjoj Chamderlayke Pres, St, Eng iw. xl 385 
The Navy-Omce, Excise-Office, Office [etc,] are of 
lesser note. 1816 Sporting Mag, XLVIII. 173 The plaintiff 
expected.. to receive his money.. at the usual *pay place. 
*840 R, H Dana Mast xxix. 103 'When the crew 
were paid off*. the owners .. generouMy refused to de- 
duct the amount from the *pay-n>]l *898 Westm, Gas, 
9 July 6/ x An employer with a total pay-roll tsgjgyxfioo. 1831 
LtncolnHerald 23 4/4 An attempt was made to bremt 



PAYABILITY. 

into the ^pay-room of the workhouse 1830 Scott Demono! 
X 36s Jarvis Matcham was ^pay-sergeant m a regiment, 
igoo iKesifm Gas 14 Aug 3/2 , 1 have before roe a *pay- 
sbeet of a Ti inidad cocoa estate for the month of May 1850 
'i»M.^CRizJlfemSirA Agne^vw (1852) 134 Saturday-night 
*pay-tables established m public-houses to tempt the trades- 
man 178! Lond. Gas No S93i/3 Seveial Blank Seamens 
^Pay-Tickets 1766 W Gordon Ge^i. Counting ho 364 The 
acceptation of biUb in the second or third *pay week 1895 
iVestm Gas ii June 5/1 The manager was at the *pay- 
wickeh 

2 . Mming Containing preciou? metal or other 
mineral m sufficient quantity to be profitably 
worked j as pay-channel^ -chimney^ ’chvte, -dirt 
(also contemptuous, for * money*), -dust, -gravely 
-leadj -ore, -rock, -shoot, -streak, -vein, -zone 
1857 Pay dirt [see Dirt sh 3 c], a 187a B Hartc Her 
Let IX, 0 , why did papa strike pay gravel In dufting on 
Poverty Flat? iSya Raymond Siahst Mines ^ Mining 
87 An exception to the general lule of the *pay’ dirt 
lying nearest the bed-rock. In this claim the pay-lead is 
many feet above the bed rock 1874 Ibid, 327 The pay-vein 
IS narrow, and the lode probably only a spar xBon Ibid 40 
Golden Gate mine .length pay-zone, 100 feet Ibia toy The 
^1(1 IS even^ distributed thiough the pay chimneys. x88o 
Daily Tel 3 Dec, Towns which depend upon ‘bonanzas' 
and lodes of pay ore 1884 Century Mag Nov 60/2 He 
lives in a style that proves that he has lots of pay dirt some- 
where 

3 The verb-stem in combination with object ; as 
pay-all, he who or that which pays all, 01 bears the 
whole charge; pay-rent a., serving, or furnishing 
money, to pay the rent , f pay- way a, {Sc ), ‘vale- 
dictory; given when one is leaving, or for the pur- 
pose of bearing one*s expenses on the road * (Jam ). 

a x6sa Bromf Dawotselle iv 1, Wks 1873 I 436 You were 
not wont To be a Boordsend-King, a ‘^pay-all m a Tavern 
1796 CotrRiDGP IVnichman No i. 29 The sum of Five 

I nousand Pounds, to be paid on the first day of April next, 
at the office of John Bull, Esq Pay-all and Fight-all to the 
several High contracting Powers i744'‘So W Ellis Mod 
Ilmbandm IV i 39 A *pay-rent crop of turnips 1764 
Mus, Rust 111 , xxxii X44 Horse-beans .will yield a pay- 
rent ciop, xSagGALT^ GtlhaizeW xm 131 After partaking 
of Captain Hepburn’s ^pay-way supper 

Payability (p^^abi liti). rare [f, Payable + 
-iTtJ a. Ability or willingness to pay {nonce- 
use), b. Capability of being profitably worked, 
as a mine • see next, 3 

x 8 z 6 Blacku) Mag XIX 351 I-et me say one word for 
.lus payability. He [Sheridan] is..wntte(i down as little 
better than a very pleasant swindler, whose purpose was to 
pay no man a shilling, whom he could put ou with a joke 
xfl^ H B Daily Mail 21 Aug. 5 The payability of the 
Denny-Dalton field has been proved. 

Payable (p^'‘ab’l), a U, Pay » ^ + -able. Cf. 
payable (i3lh c. in Godef ), It, pagabile^l 

1 . Comm, Of a sura of money, a bill, etc. : That 
IS to be paid; due, owing; falling due (usu, at or 
on a specified date or to a specified person). 

X447--8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886} I. 400 Item 
paiable of the seid assignement at the festes of the Anunc' 
of oure lady and saint michell [etc ]. 1590 Sir F Walsing- 

II AM in IFifls Doctors' Com (Camden) 70 After thesatisfymge 

of all things paieable by her as executor x688 Col Rec, 
Pennsylv I 233 Drew a bill payable to y« Chief Proprietor. 
X72S BrRicnLEvZi# to T, Priori June, Wks. 1871 IV in 
A bill of forty pounds, payable here at the shortest sight 
1887 R Buchanan Hetr o/Ltnne iv, To whom can I make 
the cheque payable? ^ ,, , 

b. Of a person ; That is to be paid; whose 
services or salary is to be paid, rare, 

16x7 Moryson liin 11, 52 Diuers Officers payable out of 
the reuenues 

2 . That can be paid; capable of being paid, rare, 

a 1718 South Serm, (J.), Thanks are a tribute payable by 

the poorest 

8. Mining (In active sense.) Of a mine, a bed 
of ore, a vein of metal, etc. : That can be made to 
pay, or yield an adequate return for the cost of 
working; capable of being profitably woiked. 
Hence iransf in general sense: Capable of yielding 
pi ofit, commercially profitable; paying. 

x8*|9 Cornwallis Hesv World 1 . 361 Positive individuals 
there ai e, who still assert that gold will one day be discovered 
in this region, in payable abundance 1879 Atcherley 
Boerland 117 Never again did we hit upon payable gold, 
although we bun owed like rabbits 1B87 Mrs D Daly 
Digging^ Sqnaiitm S, Ausir, 266 The Northern Territory 
only requires capital, , to become a fine and payable countiy. 
X90X Scotsman 5 Mar. 7/x An opportunity to put the Tay 
ferries on a more payable basis 
Hence Pay'ably adv (cf. sense 3). 

1878 Vre's Diet Arts IV. 427 Their lower beds have been 
found to be payably auuferous 
Fayage, obs. var. of Peagie, toll, 

Fayaue, variant of Payen Ohs,, pagan, 

Payee, variant of Pbisk Obs,, weight. 

Pay-day. [Pay-i] Theday on which pay- 
ment is, or is to be, made; esp a periodically 
recurring day (e. g. weekly or monthly) on which 
wages are, or are arranged to be, paid; on the 
Stock Exchange, the day on which a transfer of 
stock has to be paid for. 

1529 J Wualley in Ellis ra. 11*162 The next 

pay day the whiche shalbe apon Satterdaye come senyght. 
a 1634. Chapman Rev for Hon, Plays 1873 III 289 Where 
in the Sutlers palace on pay day We may the pr^ious liquor 
quaff 174* Young Nt, Th iji, soa Oar Day of Dissolution | 


679 

^Name It right ; 'Tis our great Pay day 1867 Trolt opk 
Chron Barset 1 xv, 122 He had. been known to be with- 
out a shilling for the last week before pay-day xSgg Daily 
News 27 Fm. 6/4 On the Saturday following a Stock Ex- 
change pay day. 

Pax ree (p^|f) [f. Pay «».■»• -ee* cf. Y,pay4 

paid J The person to whom a sum of money is, 
or is to be, paid ; esp the person to whom a bill 
or cheque is made payable 

1738 Ld. Mansfield in Bunovls Rep II 676 As soon as 
a note is indorsed by the payee, the indorser is the drawer 
1766 Blackstone Comm II xxx 467 The thud person, or 
negotiator, to whom it is payable is called the payee x866 
Crump Banking 111, 83 It is always advisable to cross 
cheques..if the name of the payee's banker be known. 
Payelle, obs. foim of Pail sb, 
tPa*ye^©. Obs, Erron. form of Payer, or 
Patnim. So t Payemy for Payeny. 
c 1330 R Brunne Chron (t8io) 103 Ageyn Jie paemy j>e 
Cristendam to saue ffi37s5‘tf Leg xxvii {Machor) 

877 A man bat .was payerae and ncht ciafty exf/aoDestr, 
U roy S162 Fro the parties of payeme piesent at home 
tPayen, and^7. obs Forms 3-4paeii(0, 
paeyn, payene, payn, pain, 3-5 paien, 3, ?6 
payne, 4paian, paiene, 4-5 payen, 4-6payane. 
[a. OF. paten (iithc), patan, payen, mod.F. 
^len « Pr. patan, pagan, Sp., It. pagaito, Pg. 
pagdo •— L. paganus • see Pagan ] = Pagan {in- 
cluding Mohammedan). 

A sh, == Pagan A. I. 

f xapo^" Eng Leg I 84/20 Among jie paeyns euerechone 
1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 2536 He was cnstine, & 30 [©. rr heo, 
sche] payene [» r C1390 a paynen] was a 1300 K Horn 59 
pe pains come to londe. Ibid 85 Payns bun wolde slen 
^1300 Cursor M 7440 To-quils come in philistiens, bair 
felun faas |?at war paens [v i . payens], c 1375 Se Leg 
Saints xiu ^Marcus) 17s ])e paianis vald haf brynt His cois. 
X390 Gower Conf III 293, I am paien, that other seith. 
a 1450 JIni de la Tour (1868) zxs This cbilde, that mightly 
maintened Goddes lawe ayenst the payent, ^1550 in 
Skelton’s Wks Epii. Dk Jaspar (1843) II 393 Katyffes 
vnkind thou leuest behind, paynis, Tuikes, & lewis 
B. adj, « Pagan B. t. 

<1x300 K, Horn 147 Seie be paene kyng pat ich am hoi 
and ter On pis lond armed her. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron 
Wace (Rolls) 7363 Pis ar Godes of oure paen lay CX386 
Chaucer Knt,s T, 1312 To doon his sacrifise With alle the 
iwtes of his payen wysa^ 15x3 Douglas Mneis i Prol. 465 
Calliope nor payane goddis wyld May do to roe no thing 
hot harme, I wene 

Hence t yenhode, pal- Obs , paganism. 
cr47o [see FaynimhoooJ, 

tPa*yeny,-ie. Obs, In4paGni,-y,paygne, 
pasmye, -le, peyni, pani, 4-6 party [ME a. 
OF, patme, paume, paime^ payeme (in It. pa- 
ganra (Florio)), f. paim Payen + -ie = -Y. Cf. 
Gemian-y^ The lands of pagans, the heathen 
(in the Midclle Ages racluding the Saracen) part of 
the world ; heathendom, 

a 1300 Cursor M 19992 (Edia MS ) pe first passage pat 
bapostlis m partie made to smlc folc as of pani [v rr paeni, 
paeny]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl Synne 5243 A noper sara- 
S3m of paynye. X3,. Guy Warn). (A ) 3746 pe soudan hap 
his folic y-sent* Into al peyni his send is sent. £1380 .Sir* 
Ferumh. 123 In al paynye nys p^cg ne kyng, pat berp so 
gret a name, a 1530 Str Beues (Pynson) 2409 , 1 wolde not 
for al pany Se the deuyl, that made that crye i 

Payer (p^* 3x). Also 4 palexe, 4-5 payere, 5 
payare, paier, 9 payer, [f. Pay + -eb^^ : cf. 
T,payeur (in 13th c. in regimen paiere), peih. the 
origin ] One who pays (in senses of the verb) ; 
esp, one who pays a sum of money. (As corre- 
lative to payee occas. spelt payor' see -or 2d.) 

136a Langl. P, pi, a. VI 4x He is pe presteste payere pat 
pore men hahbep; He with-halt non hyne his huire. ^2440 
Promp, Para, 377/r Payare, sohiior, 1472-3 Rolls oJPartt, 
VI 39/2 The same sommes to the paiers of the same 
shuld be restoied. 1540 Act 3a Hen VIII, c 25 In the 
handes of the payers of the sayd pencion. X619 Fletcher, 
etc. Knf Malta v 1, Ingrateful payer of my industries. 
1732 E, Erskine Wks (1871) HI. 486 Fear not* thou^ 
di owned in debt Thy husband is the payer 1880 S. D. 
Horton Gold ^ Stiver 172 Can payees demand, or can 
payors give 111 payment, whatever meicbandise they prefei ? 

Payer, Payes, obs. ff. Pair sb 1 and Peace. 
Paygane, -end, obs. ff Pagan, Pageant. 
Paying (p? jg), Msb,'^ [f. Pay 1 + -ingI,] 
The action of Pay v T- 
+ 1 . Pleasing, indulgence. Obs, 
c 1440 ’B.YWw. ScalaPer/jyi, de W. 1494) i Ixiii, Vayne 
gladnes & well payeng of thiselfe 
2 . The action of recompensing (a person) with 
money, or giving (money) for something; pay- 
ment , also : see senses of Pay v?- 
x 4S6 SfR G. Havc Law Arms (S. T. S.) 174 He is nocht . . 
to put him self in povei tee for his fynaunce paying. <rxS30 
L Cox Rkei, (1899) 58 While this summe was m payenge 
X663 Gerbier Cmnselto They aie to mannage the paying 
of their own workmen. 1739 Hume Hist Eng, (1812) XIV. 
xxvtu. 13 The paying of court to the haughty cardinal. 
Mod Can’t we go in without paying ? ^ , 

Tb With adverbs • see Pay Also atfnb, 

3890 Pall Mall G 4 Oct 7/1 Keeping a watchful eye on , 
the indicator on the paying out drum; ., he Iraew the 
amount of cable paid out 2896 Strand Mag XII 349/1 
The life-hne and pipe are attached* ..and the diver is ready 
to step over the side. Theie is a great splash, a rmid 
paying out of life and pipe hues <1*901 Besant Five 
Yearr Tryst (1903) 89 Market day is also the one busy day 


PATMEN-T. 

at the Bank. All day long there is paying-in j all day long 
there is paying-out 

Faying, vbl sb 2 [f. Pay -p -ing 1.] The 
action of Pay q v, 

1691 T, H[ale] Acc, Neiu Invent, 36 The only Defence of 
Ships against the Worm was the paying the Hulls from 
the Waters edge downwards with Stuff 1704 J Harris 
Lex Techn, I s v , A new Coat of I allow and Soap, or 
one of Irain-Oil, Rosin and Bnmestone, is put upon her, 
that IS called Paying of a Ship i88a Morris Hopes ^ 
Fears for Art iv 137 A mere paying it ovei with four coats 
of tinted lead-pigment. 

Faying, ppl a, [f. Pay z/.i + -ing^] That 
pays , remunerative see the veib. 

1882 De Windt Equator 123 The latter is the most paying 
[ciopl of all 1B93 Selous Trea/ S, E Africa z It uas a 
very paying busintss xgoo Lancet 15 Sept 790/x Some few 
of her young men ‘paying guests’ appeared to recognise 
the drug. 

Payir, obs f Pair Pay-jaoket, obs f. 
Pea-jaoket. Payl(e, Paylays, -eysee, obs ff. 
Pale, Pail, Palack Paylet, payllet, obs. ff. 
Pallet sb 2 Paylion, obs. Sc. f. Pavilion 
Payllard, -art, obs ff Palltaed, 

Paymau, var Pain-demaine Ohs , fine bread. 
Faymaster (pf‘ ma stuj). [f Pay- i + Master ] 
An official (esp an officer in the army 01 navy) 
whose duty it is to pay troops, workmen, or other 
persons Also Jig 

<1x550 Vox Pop Vox Dei 710 in Hazl, E P P, III, 293 
Payemastera suche as bythe With Trappes ydur golden 
smythe x59x Canards Art Warrejx The captaineand 
the other officers, as the treasureis, pajTnasteis, comissaries. 
1615 Bp. Hall Lontempl , <? T x, iv, Both good and euill 
are sure paymasters at the last 1643 Plmn English 24 
Let the Pailiament appoint pay-masters to every Regi- 
nienL 1745 De Foe's Eng Tradesman vi (1841) I 37 If he 
comes to deal with the same tradesman again, he is treated 
like one that is but an indiffei ent paymaster 1855 Macaulay 
Hist Eng XVI III 618 All the paymasters of regiments 
were directed to send in their accounts without delay 1874 
Green Shot t Hist, v § i ai8 Edward [III] became the pay- 
master of the poorer princes of Germany. 

b. Paymaster-general the officer at the head of 
the department of the Treasury through which 
payments are made * see quot, 1863. 

1702 Lond, Gaz, No. 3825A Receiver and Paymaster- 
General of Her Majesty's Forces 1703 Marlborough 
Lett, 4' Dtsp (1845) I 92 The paymaster-genet al of the 
States, 1710 Walpole Off Not, 25 July in Lond Gaz No, 
4724/3 Which IS to he paid, by the Pay-Master-Geneial. 
1846 S. Sharps Hist Egypt ix 307 Auletes at first gave 
Rabirius .the office of royal dicetetes, or paymaster-general 
1863 H Ossilnstti in, vu 607 All pajTnents for civil salaries, 
allowances, and inadental charges pa>able m England, and 
all payments for the army, navy, and ordnance, are made 
upon the special authority of the Treasury by the Pay- 
master-General 

Hence Fayma stersliip, the office of a pay- 
master ; so Pay’mastex-g’e^uexalshlp. 

x8m G Rose Dtames (i860) II 398 One Paymastership of 
the F OTces is vacant xM Daily News 9 Dec. 5/x Through 
the transference of the Earl of Hopetoun from the Pay- 
master-Generalship to the office of Lord Chamberlain, 
Payment^ (p/imrat). Also 4-5 paiement, 

5 pament, 5-6 paymente, pay6inent(e, 6-7 
paiment, (6 -e), [a. F. pcaement (i 2-1 3th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. payer to Pay : see -ment, Cf. 
Pr. pam^nen, Sp., It. pagamefito,'] 

1 , The action, or an act, of paying; the remunera- 
tion of a person with money or its equivalent; 
tlie giving of money, etc, in return for something 
or m discharge of a debt. 

•f Bills of payment, vouchers or receipts for moneys paid, 
receipted bills Equation of payments see Equation 4 
Z3 , E,E Allit. P, A. 597 And )>ou to payment com hym 
byfore. 1390 Gower Coif II. 297 The jueler anon forth 
fette The gold and made his paiement 1422 tr Secreta 
Secret , Pnv, Prtv 133 Good pament to al men he makyd. 
1465 J Pastok in P Lett II 219 He must inqueie what 
mony he hath payd to all men and sae his billes of pay- 
ment, and take theiof a titelyng 1559 Mirr M^,, War- 
wick XV, Their jpaimentes wer delayd. xGM tr. Chardin’s 
Trav Persia 9 The Sellers would take their Pieces of Five 
Sous in payment. <z xvaa Gay Fables ii. m. 98 'Twas agreed 
His payments should in corn be made. 1892 Pall Mall 
G 28 July j^x It was Mr Lowe who first introduced the great 
prmc^le ofpayment byresults. 1893 Bithcll Couniing-ho, 
Diet s, V , When goods aie offeied in exchange for goods, 

It IS popularly distinguished as ‘payment in kind ’ 

b. Const. <2)^the thing given or discharged (money, 
a debt, etc.). 

C1430 Lydg Mm Poems (Percy Soc) 43 If payment of 
dette be so remewed 1503 Priv, Purse Exp Eetz. York 
(1830) 92 Payement of a bill 1588 Shaks.L L L \\\ 130 
The paiment of a hundi ed thousand Crown es x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) III. 325 Before the day of payment of the 
half year's rent 

c. Const e/^tbe person who is paid. 

1838 People’s Charter (in Chartist Circular 5 Oct 1839, 
7/3), Payment of Members i. Be it enacted that every 
Member of the House of Commons . shall be paid 500 pei 
annum, . ^ , v 

t d. Const, ^the thing bought (cf. Pay z; i 12). 
1526 Skelton Magnyf 2168 They pyuche at the paynnent 
ofapoddyngeprycke . - v 

2 . A sum of money (or other tlimg) paid ; pay, 
wages; price. 

c 3449 PncocK Repr (Rolls) II. 392 Tithis and offi ingis and 
other like paymentis xj^4 Caxton Fables of ./Esob v iv, 
He demavjndeci his sailary and payment. x66o F, Brooke 
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tr Le Biattc's 7 44 Most of those payments fall to the 

Officers and receivers shares, vpz De Va£.Col yack (1840) 
45 Two or three small payments of mon^, which lay by 
themselves 1878 Jevons Prtm Pol Ecoti vi. § 43. 53 
Wages are the payments received by a labourer in return 
for his labour r/* \ x # 

4 b To nm for good ^apnent (fig.) : to ^pass 
current *, be generally accepted or believed. Obsm 
1570-80 North Pluiaroli (1656) 851 Every man thought 
he had beene slaine, and it ran for good payment among all 
the Grecians 

3 . Jig The action, or an act, of rendering to 
a person anything due, deserved, or befitting, or of 
discharging an obligation ; the infliction of punish- 
ment or retribution, the giving of reward or satis- 
faction, a yield in return lor labour, etc. j the thing 
so rendered 01 given. 

13 . deL 6097 Whenne theSarezyn« hadden syghte, 
Hou plcnte was hys payment, Non ther durst abyde liys 
dent 1375 B/tRBoua Bruce vr 148 [Bruce] sa gud payment 
can thaim ma, That fiff-stim in the furd he slew 1470-85 
Malorv Arthur vu x, Syre launcelot clafc his hede and 
neck vnto the throte, Now hast thou thy payement that 
long thou hast dcserued, 1581 W Fleetwood in Ellis 
Lett. Set I II 284 We examined all the seyd roogs and 
gave theym substanciall payment. 1613 Purchas Pilgt im* 
age V 111 466 The Couutrey is so fertile, that at what time 
soeuer come be put into the ground, the paiment is good with 
increase. 173B C. Wesley Hymn , ' Father of Lighisyfrom 
Whom proceeds ' a, Blessings, the Payment of the Poor, 
Our Lips and Hearts return 1884 Pae Eustace 76 , 1 never 
forget payment for a blow 

4 . ailrtb and Comb. 

1581 Peg, Pnvy Council ^coi III 386 To stay all pay- 
ment-making j8oo Asiat Ann. Reg , Proc Pat I 23/2 On 
the payment side, the customs and freight aie calculated., 
on the quantity of goods expected. 187a Dmly Hews 
26 Mar ytK House of Commons elected undei a payment 
system 

Payment 2, rare [f Pay o 2 + -ment.] The 
action of paying a ship’s bottom, etc. (see Pay 0.2) ; 
co7ur the composition used for tins, 

1778 pRVcn Mm Cormtb Contents r ui, No payment, 
however poisonous, will prevent the Teredo-worm fiom 
boiing ships bottoms 

Payment, obs. form of Pavement 
Faymiatress (p^‘*ini stres). [f Pay-+ Mis- 
tress, after faymaster.'\ A woman who super- 
intends or manages the payment of persons or 
services ; also Jig. something, personified as female, 
that pays or remunerates a peison 
1583 T Watson Centime of Zone fin , The Labour is 
light, wheie Loue U the Paiemistres 1500 Greene Hever 
too late (1600) ns Thow shalt linde folly the paymistns 
that lewards all amorous trauels. 1651 Relat Poysomng 
Sir T. Overbitryzo He charged.. Mrs. Turner to be. the 
pay-nustresse of the Foysoners rewards. 1886 Sat. Rev. 

6 Mar 329/1 Hissing the Attorney-General's Sovereign and 
p^mistress* 

Payn, -e, obs. ff. Pain, Pane; vai, Payen Obs. 
Paynct, obs. form of Paint v 
tPaynen, obs. variant of Payen, Paynim. 

13 Cursor M. 7440 (Gfltt ) pair feloun fas, pat were 
painens [v rr paens, payens, paynymes] c 1390 fsee Payek 
A. quot 1297} 

Payngfiier, obs form of Pannier. 

Paynim (p^^nlm), (a) arch. Forms: 3-6 

painime, 3-7 pay- ; 4 peynim, -yme, 4-5 pay- 
nyme, (-on, -yn, paiueu), 4-7 paynym, 4-8 
paiuim, 5 payneiu(e, -eyme, painem, -ym, 5-6 
panym, 6 -im, 6-7 -yme ; 3- paynim, [ME, a. 
OF. fatmifiie^ pain-y paenimmOy from earlier 
paien-paenisme \’A2XtL.pdga7Usm-‘Us (Augustine), 

‘ the religious system of the pagans, heatnemsm 
later * the lands or countries in which this prevailed, 
heathen lands ’ ; see Payen, Pagan, and -ism,] 

+ 1 . Pagan or non-Chnstian lands collectively; 
pagandom, heathendom. Obs. 
c zaSQ 0 Kent. Serm. in 0 . E. Mtsc. 28 Ihesucrist anuied 
of f>o Jvie kingeii of painime. 23 Coer de L 6 is They 
were redy for to wende, As palmers were in Paynym, 
1387-a T UsK Test Love 11, l (§keat) 1 49 These tninges 
were figured by the sterre to painims kinges 24 Sir 
Beues 3887 (MS M) In payneme iie m Surry, I-wys, Ys 
none the lyke of lose ne of puce 
2 , A pagan, a heathen; a non-Chrislian ; esp. 
a Mohammedan, a Saracen, arch, poetic. 

1382 Wyclif Matt V 48 Whether and paynymmys don 
nat this thing? ir 2400 Maundev (1839) xxiv 295 Job, that 
was a Paynem 1489 Caxton Faytes of A iii xxiv, 225 
They that were paynemys & of euyl byleue. 2531 Elyot 
Gov III in, Apollo, whome the paynimes honouredior god of 
wisedorae 2637 R. Humphrey tr St Ambrose Pref, The 
Goths burnt as many books of the ancient Paynims as they 
could find, 2723 Tickell Project of Peace Poems (1790) 
159 Where one champion's arms Slay paynims vile, that 
force the fair. 28^ Lytton Harold vii 111, The godless 
paynims 1 muttered the Not man 

B adj. (orig. atfrib. use of A.) Of pagans; 
pagan, heathen; non-Chnstian ; chiefly = Moham- 
medan or Saiacen. In modem writers^^^A at Hist, 
c igao Sir Beues 496 (MS A) ^if sejr sempes of painini 
londe. C1380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks I 28 To dwelle 
amonge Sarazynes or of>ir paynym sectis. 1475 Bk Noblesse 
(Roxh) 75 Pompeus . that was so chevalrous a paynym 
knighte amongis the Remains. 1582 T Norton Cahm's 
Inst, r XI (1634) 34 It IS much shame, that the panime 
writers are better expounders of the law of God than the 
Papists are 1667 Milton P* L» i 765 Champions bold 


Defi'd the best of Panim chivaliy To mortal combat, or 
carreer with Lance. 2742 Young Nt 7 h, 11, 615 By Genius 
unawak'd, Painim or Christian 2812 Byron CA Hot i 
xxxiv, The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 1899 
E J Chapman Drama Two Lives, Snake-Witch 41 When 
he returned From Paynim lands beyond the sea 
Hence f Paynimliood Obs.j the condition of 
being a paynim, paganism (incl Islamism). Pay - 
nlmry, paynims collectively, pagandom, heathenry, 
f Paynimy (panemyo) Obs,, pagandom. 
c 1470 HAnmnaChroM xciii iii,WhertheithekyngICynygill 
of *paynymhode [v. r paienhodej, Baptized, and made aChris- 
ten raanne full fyne 138a Wvci ir Korn Prol 300 The vices 
of her *paynymne lathere myndende 1483 Cath Angl 
266/ 1 'PAyxiyme.T'yygeniilitas,^agaHtsimts 1835 A. Fr eminc 
in Ilarp Renfiewshire Ser 11 (1873) 184 Piwnimry's bravest 
and best are ai rayed 18B6 FarnMAN Methods Hist Study 
VI 249 Robeit son of Godwine, who cut a path through 
the ranks of opposing paynimiie 2481 Caxton Godeffroy 
xcix 150 It was anon knowen in the ^panemye 

Payitize [f Ttsyne, name of the 

inventor of the piocess. Cf Kyanize] iians. 
To impregnate (wood) with a solution ol calcium 
(or banura) sulphide followed by one of calcium 
sulphate, so as to harden and preserve it. 

2844 Minor j Sept 258/1 Wooden Rail 5280 cubic feet, 
2f per foot Paynizing Wedges, labour, and carriage 
1850 G (SoDWiN in Cunningham Handhk London 240/2 
All the wood employed m the constiuction is Paynized. 
Paymaan, -mayn(e, var Pain-demainb Ohs. 
Paynt, etc , obs. ff. Paint, etc. Paynye, Pay- 
nym(e, -ya: see Payeny, Paynim. Payor, 
occas var. Payer Payr(e, obs ff. Pair, Pear. 
Pays, obs f Peace ; var Petsb Ohs 
II Paysage* Ohs. exc. as Fr (pezVa*^), Also 
7-8 paisage, 7 pieaage [F paysage, f pays 
country • see -age.] a A representation of ruial 
scenery, b. A iiiral scene, landscape. 

26iiCotcr Paisage, Landskip,Countrey-woike; 

a representation of fields, or of the countrey, in painting, 
&c. 1653 Glmda Sf Narcissus i. 248 A dtlightfiill pierage, 
where many flockes of sheep seemingly, pastured by a 
goodly liver side. i66x Evtiyn Diary g Aug,, Some incom- 
parable pmsages done in distempei 2730 Popf Jliadxvm 
V i4S4(C/««®» Shield Achilles) Between the Siege m the 
fourth Picture, and the Battel m the sixth, a piece of Paisage 
IS introduced [1823 Scott Quentin D Introd.,The baysage 
was rather like Fontainebleau than the wilds of Callander. 
28B3 H James Portr Places xviu 344 Apaysage which is 
two thirds ocean.] 

Hence Paysagfiat (p^J’zadgist) [F.paysagisle], a 
landscape-painter 

1816 Sporting Mag XLVIII. 78 Few Paysagists of the 
present school handle the brush with less quackery x886 
Alt Age IV 42 (Cent ) The lists are now open to some clever 
paysagist to prove that his art is the supreme flower of all, 
Payaan, obs. or alien form of Peasant. 

Pays and, variant of Pets ant Ohs , weighty. 

II Paysanne (pezzam). Also 8 paisamxe [F. 
paysan 7 iey£&m.o{paysafi) see Peasant.] Apeasant- 
woman; a countrywoman. (Properly, in reference 
to France, or a French-speaking country.) 

2748 Smollett Rod Random xhi, The young peysaime 
had no reason to complain of my remembmnee. 1792 
Charlotte Smith Celesitna (ed a) I im Their only servant 
isamereWestcountrypaisanne. 2826 Byron Wks 1899 
III 35a On the steps of a cottage I saw a young paysanne, 
beautiful as JuUe herself, 28x3 Scott Z> Introd., 

A lively French pay5ame,\nth. eyes as black as jet, 

Paysant, -yne, obs. forms of Peasant. 

Payse, Paysible, obs ff. Peace, Peaceable. 
Pays©, paysse, variant of Peisb Obs. 

Paysen, obs form of peaseUy pi. of Pease. 
Paytamiae (p^Thmom) Chm \{.jPayia+ 
Amine.] An amorphous alkaloid, obtained from 
Fayta-harky^ pale variety of cinchona bark, shipped 
from Payta in Peru. So Paytlne (p^Uain), a 
crystallizable alkaloid obtained with paytamine. 

2^5 Watts Diet CPtem. and Suppl 347 Paytine, 

N^O. has a bitter taste From alcohol it crystallises in 
beautiful colourless rhoaibic ciystals. 1879 Ihd. 3rd Suppl 
497 PayUney C2iH2oN20 H26 Paytamine is an amor- 
pnous alkaloid accompanying paytine. 

Payte, Payten, Pa^ener, Payteat* see 
Pate 2, Paten, Patjtener sh \ Patent 
Paytrel, -ell(e, etc,, var. Peitbel, Poitbel. 
tPayttrure. Obs, Altered form of PE]TREL,qv. 

13 Gaiv 4* Gr, Knt, 268 pe pendauntes of his payttrure, 
i^e proude cropure, &; alle pe metail anamayld was ^enne 
Ibid 601 pe apparayl of jje payttrure, & of he proude skyrtez 

Payuese, Payze, obs. var. Pavis, Peisb. 
Pazan, vanant of Pasan, the bezoar goat. 

+ Fazar, obs form of Bezoar pad-zaJir‘\ 
q.v. a. = Bezoar 3. b. = Bezoar 3 (In the 
latter use app. confounded witb^i»sa», 'PASAN,) 

25163 Wardd tr, Alexid Seer. 11. 7 b, 1 wo graines of Pazar, 
whicne is a stone that commeth out of Portugal, and is 
grene 8c tawnie. 26x3 Purchas Plumage (1614) 508 
The Bezar-stones are likewise taken out of the maw of 
a Persian or Indian Goat, which the Persians call Paxar 
2774 Goldsm Nat, H’lj/ (1776) III 75 The word bezoar is 
supposed to take its name either from the pazan or pazar, 
which IS the animal that produces it , or from a word in the 
Arabic language, which signifies antidote, or counter-poison. 
Pazarae, variant of Passabee. 

Pe, vanant of Pee Obs , coarse coat, pea-coat, 


Fea^ (p^. [A new singular evolved fjom the 
eailier sing and pi peascy by writing this peas and 
treating the final -.r as a plural inflexion For 
earlier history see Pease.] 

I The seed or plant. 

1 . The lound seed of Ihstm sahmm (sec 2), 
a well-known article of food. 

Also occasionally applied to the similar seeds of oLber 
leguminous plants (see 3), esp when used for food 
261X Bcaum & Fl King No K 11 n (x6xo) 30 Did not 
his Maiestie say, he had brought vs home Peues for our 
money? x666 Boyle Foimes^Qual vii ui (1667)170 
A little vegetable bud. not so big as a Pea 1677 Piot 
0 vfordsh v § 85 Much smaller, not exceeding the Rouncival 
pea in bigness. 271* GRcrNWOOD Eng Gram. 40 Some 
words are used in both numbers, as Sheep Pease but it is 
better to say in the Singular Pea, in the Pluial Peas 2727 
Bailey vol, II, Peas cody the shell or husk of a pea. 2852 
Borrow Lai'engi 0 Iviii, To find the pea, which I put under 
one of my thimbles, 2866 Tieas Dot 282 Tlie peculiar 
form of these peas [seeds of the chick-pea] has given rise 
to the specific name of the plant aneitnum, 
b. Green peas \ peas galheied for food while 
still green, soft, and nnnpe. 

[c 2440-1833 • see Pr ASE sb Bab] 1789 Bath yi nl, 8 Tune, 
Green peas begin now to come to maiket. 2883 Lady 
Gregory in F01 in. Rev i Oct 57s Ahberal dish ofgi een peas 
c Proverbial phr As like as iivo peaSy etc. 

[25B0, i68x . see Pease jA B a.J 2778 Miss Burney Fi^eVma 
XXI, As like . as two peas are to one another, a 2845 Bar- 
ham Ingot Leg Ser. nr Bros Birektftgion xiii, A Brother, 
As like him in form as one pea's like another 2864-8 
Browning yas. Lee's Wifi ix iit, We both should be like 
ns pea and pea 2889 Miss Tytlrh Buried Diamonds xu. 
As like papa as two peas 

2 . The plant Pisuin saiimniy a hardy climbing 
leguminous annual, which has long been ciiUivaled 
in many varieties; it has large papilionaceous 
flowers succeeded by long pods each containing 
a row of round seeds (see i). Usually distinguished 

pea-piant. 

2699 Evelyn Acciaua 136 Anolhei Piocess for the raising 
early Pens and Beans 1732-3 Miller Gai d. Did. s,v Pmm, 
1, Pisum hortense majus. the greater Garden Pea with 
white Flowers and Fruit, a 2770 M. Bruce or Logan Cuckoo 
V, Wliat time the pe^uts on the bloom, z^x Bi ackmork 
maid of Sher xliii, 1*0 go away from my home and gnidcn 
. with no one to sow a row of peas 
b, 'With defining woids distinguishing species 
and varieties. (In quot a 1812^ SwEET PEA.) 

2707 Mortimer Hush, 106 The common sort of white Pea 
doth best in a light Land that is somewhat rich. 2732-3 
Miller Card Did. s v Puvm, The Species arc [sixicenj 
.,2 Hot-spur Pea. 3 Dwarf Pea.. ,6. Sickle Pea. .8,. 
Gieeii Nouncival Pea 9 . Grey Pea, ,, zz,. Rose Pea. , 
14., Union Pea 15 . English Sea Pea z6. Pig Peas. 1765 
Mus Rust III, Index, Grey Peas not to be nariowed in 
on a chalky soil, a i8xa Wolcott (P, Pindar) Ode on Ci im. 
Con , The fragrant pea with blooms so thick, That curls her 
tendrils round a rotten stick. 2858 Homans Cycl, Comm, 
s v PectSy The common garden pea {Pisum sativum), and 
the common gray or field pea (P/w?/z art'Cnse), are the most 
generally cultivated. xBSa Garden 25 July 38/2 Fiom the 
Isle of Wight comes the pretty Blue Pea, 1884 LIillsr 
Plani~n,i French-Peas, an old name for garden Peas. 

3 Applied with defining words to leguminous 
plants mote or less akin to the common pea . as 
Angola — Congo Pea, Beach-pea 
Butterfly-pea, (<*) Chtona Mariana of S America and 
India; {v) Spurred Butterfly pea, the genus tentrosema 
(chiefly American), having a short spur on the standard of 
the corolla; Congo Pea, a variety {bieolor) of C Manus 
indtais (see Cajan), with yellow flowers marked with crimson ; 
Desert-pea, Chanihus Dampieri, a native of the desert 
parts of Australia, with bright scarlet flowers (Miller PlanU 
n 2884); Earth-pea, Laihyrus amphtcurpm of Syria, 
which hears its pods under ground {Treas, Bot. x866); 
Earth-nut Pea, LcUhyrus macrorhizus (J Lee Introd 
Bot, (1768) App 322), EgyptianPea, the Chick yea, Ctcer 
arteiinum ; Everlasting Pea (see Everlastiw* A, 4 b), 
Lathyrus laiifolnts, a variety of L. sytoestrU, cultivated 
for the beauty of its vanoush -coloured flowers, also 
extended to other species resembling this; FJat Pea, the 
Australian genus Plaiytobmm, from its flat potls Ginas. 
Bot^\ HoaJy Pea, the genus Tepkrona, which has leaves 
covered with a grey down (Miller 2884); Meadow-pea, 
the Meadow Vetchling, Laihyrus pratensis (ibid ) , Milk- 
pea, the N American genus GalacUa GTreas. Bot .) ; Ho- 
eyePea, a variety {flavus)oiCajanusvtdicus {ytn Cajan), 
with pure y ellow flowers ; Painted Lady Pea (see Painted 
^ , Foison-pea » Swainson Pea , Sea>pe^ Sea-side 
Pea, Laihyrus mariiimus {Piston inarttimum), a sea- 
coast species rare in England; Sensitive Pea, Cassia 
nictitans of N. America, with sensitive leaves; also C. 
Chavimcnsia, partridge pea (Partridge 5 c) ; Swainson 
Pea, the Australian genus Swainsona (M ilTer 1884) ; Sweet- 
scented Pea = Sweet pea; Tangier Pea, Lathyrus 
tingitanus ; Tuberou8('rooted) Pea- Heath-pea (Miller 
i8&f) , Winged Pea, the genus Tetregomdobus, having 
quadrangular wmged pods; Wood-pea, {a) Laifyrus 
syJvestns, a British wild plant, the onginal of the £ver^ 
lasting pea; ip) = Heath-pba. See also CiflCH, Chick-pea, 
Chickling S Cow-^^, Glorv-/A 7 , Heath-pea, 

MoUSB;/ 4 IX, PARTRlOCB-7lr«^ PlCRON-^AG, SWRRT PSA. 

JusTAMOND tr. Raynal^s Hist. Indies V. 329 This 
Shrub IS called the ‘’^Angola pea. z866 "J reas. Bot 300 The 
*ButterflyPca,Ci(/rA»Ta] Manana... tz a slender twining 
plant with ..flowers of a light blue colour. Ibid. 
C[ajanus] indicus is now naturalised and cultivated in the 
West Indies, [etc.]. .. The variety hkdtor..\% called the 
*C6ngo pea in Jamaica. The yexxzty fleeous ..vs called 
the No-eye pea. Ibid, a&a C[icer) arieitnum is the Chtek- 
^ or *Egypto Pea of the English, 2597 Gbrabdb 
Herbal 1054 The first is called Lathyrus,. .m English 
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JJPease euerlasting, great wilde Tare, and Cichhng, 1705 
i^veriastiiig pease [see EvcRLASTtNG A, 4.b]. 1741 CotnM 
Faau-Ptece m «i 379 Tangier Pea, Everlasting Pea, and 
sweet-scented Pea. x866 #No eye Pea [see 1633 

JoimsoM Gerarde's Harhal Tabic Eng Names, Norfolfce 
^sea Pease iwx-3 Miller Card Diet s v Pisum, English 
Sea Pea is found wild upon the Shoar m Sussex, and 
seveial other Counties. x33a Veg- Sub&U Food 180 The 
Sea-Pen is a native of this countiy ..Duiing a famine m 
,155s, the application of the seeds.. as an article of food 
was extensively practised. 1731 Miller Gard -Die/., 
Lathyi its distoplaiy^hyllos . commonly called *Sweet- 
sccnled Peas *741 Cornel Fain ’Piece 11. 111. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as . ’’‘Tangier Peas, sweet-scented Peas. 
*785 Mariyn Rousseau's Bot xxv. (1794) 357 Tangier Pea, 
another of the biilorus section 1753 Chambers Cyd Supi 
App ^*Winged-Pea^ a name by which some call the 
Lotus x866 Treasn Boi 1135 '£\fiiragonolohus\ edifhs or 
Htuijtwcus^ the Winged Pea, a native of Sicily 1633 John- 
son Geraidds Herbal vzyj Astragalus fy/«fl!*wf,*Wood 
Pease, or Heath Pease 1711 Petivcr in Plal Trans 
XXVXl. 386 Its Plowcis and Pods lesemble our Wood-Pea, 
t86i Miss Pratt Flower PI, U, 129 Vtcta Orobus ..This 
Wood -vetch or Wood-pea, 

II. Something; small and round like the seed. 

4 . The eggs, roc, or spawn of ceitam fishes 

*758 Bescr, Thames 17a The Female [Salmon] discharges 

hei l*ea or Spawne. 1773 Phi Trans, LXIV. 120 A roe, 
which is heie called a pea, 1802 Sampson Statist, Sum, 
Londonderry 330 The ova, or pea [of salmon], continue in 
the sand or gravel for three months 
6, Applied to asmall point of fiame. Cf Peak sb 4 
1890 BarinG'Goui d Pennycomeamcks 43 There was gas m 
the loom, turned down to a pea when not req^uired for light, 
e. See IssuE-/^«, OnANOE-/<?a. 

III. 7 . aitrib. and Co7nb,i as pea-bloom (also 

attrib, in reference to form or colour), -blossom^ 
-cropi -Jlottrj -hull (Hull sh^ i), -picker^ -ptcktit^f 
-planl^-pnddtng^ -rich^ -rool\ d\sxipea-hke^-pKking, 
-sized adjs ; peorbean (see Bean 5) ; pea-beetle 
^pea-htg; '^ 6 Si,-h\o'wev ^pea-sJiooier \ pea-bone, 
the pistform bone of the wrist, resembling a pea 
in shape and size, pea-bpugh, the same as 
pea-shek; pea-bug, a small coleopterous insect 
{Bntchus ptsi\ a native of North America, now 
found also in Southern Europe and Biitain, which 
infests peas, to which its larva is very destructive , 
also QsMdy pea-heetle, -chafer^ -weevil \ pea-bush, 
an Austialiau lieatli-like leguminous shrub, Bur- 
ioma scahra, with piiiple papilionaceous flowers ; 
pea-chafer « pea-bug\ pea-ooal {U S\ coal in 
very small pieces like peas (Raymond Mining Gloss, 
1881) ; pea-ood«PEASEOOD Ipbs, exc. dial) , pea- 
oomb, a triple comb occurring in some varieties 
of the domestic fowl (from its fancied resemblance 
to a pea-blossom) ; pea-orab, a small crab of 
the genus Pinnotheres^ commensally inhabiting 
the shell of a bivalve mollusc, as a mussel or 
oyster, pea-dove, a species of pigeon, Zenatda 
amahilis^ found in W. Indies and Florida ; pea- 
dropper, a contrivance for sowing peas singly 
(Knighl Diet, Mech, 1875) ; pea-finch, local (mid- 
land) name of the chaffinch ; pea-flour, flour made 
of peas, pease-meal; pea-green a, and jA, (oi) 
a colour like that of fresh gieen peas, a nearly 
pure but not deep green ; pea-grit (see qiiots.) ; 
pea-gun — pea-shooter ; pea-hook, a hook for 
reaping peas; pea-maggot, a caterpillar which 
infests peas, the larva of the pea-moth (Ogilvie 
iSSa) ; pea-make {dtal^ss pease-make (see Pbase 
sb 5); pea-meal (ibid); pea-measle, 
a ‘ measle ’ or hydatid which infests the labbit and 
other animals, being the larva of the tapeworm of 
the dog; pea-moth, a small moth {Toitnx pisi) 
which lays its eggs on pea-pods; pea-ore (see 
quot.) ; pea-rake (see quot ) ; pea-rifle, a rifle 
with a thick barrel and a small round bullet like 
a pea ; pea-nse, a branch of the pea-plant, csp. 
as a heraldic beanng; pea-shell -Pea-pod, pea- 
sheller, (a) one who ‘shells' peas, 1. e. takes them 
out of the pods ; (p) an instrument for shelling 
peas ; pea-shod a,, having peas in the shoes, as 
a pilgrim doing penance , pea-shooter, (a) a toy 
weapon, consisting of a long tube from, which peas 
are shot by the force of the breath ; (b) a person 
who shoots with this ; so pea-ahooting (whence 
pea-ahoot z/ ) ; pea-spa’wn«sense4, pea-stake, 
pea-stick, a stake or stick upon which a garden 
pea-plant is trained; pea-straw, the stalks and 
leaves of the pea-plant, used as fodder; pea- 
stubble, the stubble of pea-plants left standing 
after gathering the crop ; pea-urohm, a very 
small species of sea-urchm of rounded form, Bchi- 
meyamas pusiUus \ pea-weevil See 

also TEABEUttY, Pea-floweb, Peanut, Pba-pod, 
PBA-SOUr, PbASTONE, PfiA-TBEB, PHA-VINE. 

* " “ ' (i8jB) 1 . 33 A cargo, or even 

America might present us 
>ea-beetle [BruchifsPisi, L) 

3 ] *763 Mills Praci 
are of the *pea-bloom, oy 


18x5 KrRBV & SP, Bntomoi 11 
a sample, of peas from North 
with that mvager of pulse, the 
[1673 pease-bloom^ Pease 
Ilusb III. 238 The flowers 

VOL. VIL 


. 1774 Goldsm Nat Htsi I 70 The delightful 

grance of their smell, somewhat resembling the *pea.hlossom. 
1821 W. Irving in Life ^ Lett (1864) II. 59 The three eldest 
hoys Kept the house in misery for two or three days by 
♦pea blowers. i8S^ St ymnes's Gaz, 2 Jan. 6/1 ‘ Branchy » 
sorted into * *pea-boughs ’ and fagot-wood xSlt 
T W. Harris Insects Injur Vegei (1862J 62 This little 
insect . the Bruchus Ptst of Linnaeus . , the . pea-weevil, . 
IS better known in America by the incorrect name of ‘"pea- 
hug x^^^Westni Gaz ti May 3/1 Another horror has super- 
vened in the shape of a pea bug which attacks market gar- 
dens 1884 "itLiLLCRPlant-n ,*Pea-bush, Burton’s, Burionia 
sc^ra ^Pea-beetle Ca\l&d a\so Pea-bng, 

Peeo-chc^ery and PeOrinee^il 1778 H Brooke Contending 
Bros IL 11, A mere niggardly good for nothing, with a heait 
as squeez'd and narrow as a young ♦peacod 1819 Scott 
Ivanhoe xuc, They are as like thine own, as one green pea- 
cod IS to another 1872-4 L. Wright Bk Poultry 247 u'his 
tuple or ♦pea-comb has been found on the pure Malay 
breed. Ibid, 249 The comb — ^known as a pea-comb— is . 
described as resembling three small combs joined into one, 
the centre one being higher than the two outside. 1836 
Thompson in Entom Mag III 85 (title) The Metamor- 
phoses and Natural History of the PinoLheres, or ♦Pea- 
Ciabs 1805 R W. Dickson Agnc II s83*Peaciops. 
1844 H, Stcpiicns Bk of Farm II, 371 The produce of the 
pea-crop is either in abundance or a complete fail me, xfl47 
Gosse Buds Janiaica’yA The ♦Pea-dove is fiequently seen 
in the middle of dusty high-roads iftSo — Romame Nai 
Hist 17 The peadove from the neighbouiing woods com- 
menced her fivefold coo 1766 J w. Barer in Compl 
Farmer s v TurmPt [The bullock] took kindly to the 
turnips ; and on the sixteenth 1 beg^ii to give him, with his 
turnips, ♦pea-flower [=pea-ilourJ 173a Foote Taste ii 
Wks. 1709 I 22 Japan of the ♦pea-green kind. i86i L L. 
Noble icebergs 09 All the achacent deep is a luminous pea- 
green. 1839-85 Page HanSk Geol, Tenm^ *Pea-gnti a 
coarsepisolitic limestone composed of concretionary bodies. 
1883 /, Phillips' Man Geol, i 48 The Peagnt at the base 
of the inferior Oolite in which the ^ains are as large as 
peas 1823 Scott Let to Terry 14 Feb ui Lockhart, The 
♦pea gun principle. x%ijz Rontledge's Bv Boy's Ann July 
454/2,1 gave my pea-gun. [1^4-1789 Peasc 

Sl i8m WauldbyFaimRep xio\x\ Libr UsefKnowl,, 
Ilusb 111, They are cut down either with the scythe, or 
the ♦pea-hook. [X377-Z564 Pease-hull^ Pease sh, 5 ] 
1717 Kamsay Elegy on Lucky Wood v, Poor facers now 
may chew ♦pea-hools, Since Lucky’s dead 1853 Robinson 
IF/utby Gloss , Pea-hulls, the shells of green peas. [1629- 
was see pease-like. Pease sb, s ] 1774 Goldsm. Nat 
Hist VI 163 The cwystaline humour in fishes , being 
that little hard ♦pea-like substance which is found m their 
eyes after boilmg. 1866 Treas Boi 248 Ceniiosema 
.The large and elegant pea-like flowers 1834 New 
Monthly mag XLII. 421 The poachers had armed them- 
selves with ♦peamakes (a long staff with a curved kmfe at 
the end, with which peas are cut). [x8ao- see fease-^neal. 
Pease sb 5] 1830 Kyle Farm Rep 45 m Ltbr Vsef 
Kntnvl, Husb, III, Chaff or cut hay enriched with a few 
potatoes, 01 a little ♦pea-meal 1879 J. Wrightson in 
Cassells Tec/m Educ IV 352/2 The sides and hams are 
powdered over with pea-meal, and are then hung in the 
smoke 1840 W HomblbDk:/ is the 
pisiform iron-stone of Kirwan 1889 Pall Mall G 17 Aug, 
3/1, 1 came across a party of ♦pea-pickeis 1898 J Arch 


: pea picking . 

o’clock in the morning, and then had put in a full day at 
school. [1738- see peasePudding, Pease sb 5.] 1834 H 
Stephens Bk of Farm II. 239 An excellent leg of pickled 
pork, served with ♦pea-pudding. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech , 
*Pea-rake, a rake adapted for gathering the field pea. 
[1330 see pease nek, Pease sh, 3 J 1768 J W Baicer 111 
Compl Fanner s v, Turttep, I gave my sheep access to 
some ♦pea-1 icks. 186a Catal Iniemat, Exhio II xi 21 
♦Pea rifles for rabbit and sea-fowl shooting *780 Edmond- 
son Her II Gloss , *Pea-nse, a name given by Heralds to 
a Pea-stalk leaved and blossomed 1733 Johnson, Peaked , 
"^Peashell, the husk that contains peas 1873 Knight Diet 
Mech , ^Pea-sheller, an implement for taking garden pease 
fiom their pods 1899 Wesim Gaz 31 Miiy V2 Ihe pea- 
slielleis look as if they have been at work for noura xpoz 
Ibid ag Sept 3/r At the Exhibition was a pea-sheller which 
will shell fburteeii tons in ten hours, 1882 Sophia E De 
Morgan JIftfw A de M % The two pilgiims who went ^ea- 
shod to Loretto. x86i Kingsley Remenshoe xxxvi, Dick 
Ferrers earned a peashooter, and *pea-shot the noses of 
the leading horses of a dragful of Plungeis, which followed 
them 1899 A Lubbock «i Daily News 2 June 8/4 It 
was a favourite pastime, for the boys, whenever the room 
was a bit dark, to pea^shoot at his bald, shinmg head 
“ r HuGiirs Tom Brown i iv/With their ♦pea shooter^ 



Man 41 m Libr llsef KnowL, Husb, III, Onions pro- 


[cx3aft- , see pease-straw, Pease sb 5] *807 Vancouver 
Agric Devon (181^ 184 The small *pea.straw or haulm, 
IS commonly used as rack-meat for hois^ x886 C Scott 
SheeP-Fanmng vjx Give them as much clover and green 


of hme per acre, and soym vnth wheat. 1843 ^bleton in 
Proc, Borw, Nat CA^ilLNo 11 siGreen ^PeaXTrchiu 
1862 Ansted Channel hi, n ix. (ed. 2) 237 The pea-urchin 
13 particularly coinmon in Herm 184* Pea weevil ^ee 
Pea-bug\ 188a Garden 8 Apr 231/2 The common Pea 
weevil IS very injunous to young Pea and Bean plants. 
tPea^. Ohs, rare, [A parallel form of paa, 
Po 0%,pdwa and p^a peacock ; ]n late use perhaps 


deduced from the compounds: see Pea-chick, 
Pbaoook, Peafowl, Peahen ] A peafowl, 
niooo Phoemx 312 Se fugel is on hiwe onlicost pean, 
1638 tr Porta's Nat Magic n. xiv 46 The Indian-hen, 
being imxt of a Cock and a Pea, though the shape be liker 
to a Pea than a Cock 

Pea 3 (pi). Also pee. [Said to be shoitened 
from peak cf. Peak sb,^ 4 c] The peak or bill 
of tlie fluke of an anchor. 

X833 Penny Cycl 1 . 505/1 The hill or peak (Note, Seamen 
by custom drop the k in peak imdfnle, which they pro- 
nounce pea axidflue ) c x86o H Stuart Seaman's Cateck 
53 The parts of an anchor The ring or ^ladcle^ the shank, 
crown, api^ palm, pee or bill, and stock 1883 Times 
3 Dec, 3/4 The pea of the fluke had penetrated 
Pea^. local, [piob shoitened from pease, pets, 
Peisb, weight, mistaken for a plural . cf, history 
of Pea I ] The sliding weight used on a steelyard, 
safety-valve, etc 

1761 N, Jersey Archives XX 529 To he sold .a laige 

Q uantity of old refuse cast Iron, , , Sosh-weights, Stove plates, 
teelyard peas, &c 1838 Holloway Diet Proznnctalisms, 
Pea, , I'he weight which is used m weighing anything with 
the steel yards Hauls, 1847-78 in IIalliwell. 1874 J. 
Kichards Mech Humour 43 The boilers had a single 
safety valve . , with a large rectangular block of cast iron as 
a weight, or ‘pea’, as it was termed 
fPea (pf), %nt, ? Obs, An exclamation of con- 
tempt ; pooh ♦ 

x6o8 Middleton Mad World i li B ij b, Oh fie, fie, wife 1 
Pea, pea, pea, pea, how haue you lost your time? 

Peaberry (pfben)* [f. Pba^ h- Bebey 
N ame for the single round seed of the coffee-plant, 
occurring towards the end of the branches, through 
abortion of one of the usual two seeds in the ftuit. 

The peabeiries have a higher commeicial value, and are 
sifted out from the ordinary beans 
1870 Spon Encycl, Arts, Manuf, etc. I dgx The ‘beans', 
usually a pair of oval, planoconvex seeds, though sometimes 
there is but one seed, called, from its shape, ‘peabeny’. 
1893 Sir G Watts Did, Econ Prod India s v , There aie 
three commercial types as to foim Mocha, small roimd 
peabeny, Bourbon, pointed and medium sized, and Marti- 
nique, large and flattened 

Pea-Bird, pee-bird. A local name for the 
Wryneck, from its note. 

1828 MarV How nr Birds <5* Flowers, Cuckoo 1, * Pee • pee I 
pee^’ says the meioy Pee-bird 1883 Swainson Piov, 
Names Brtf Birds 103 Wiyneck (Jynx iorguilla) Pea 
bird Fi om its shai p utterance of the word ‘ pea-pea ’ 
PeablB, obs form of Pebble. 

Peace (pfs), sb, Foims. a-4 pois, 2-5 pes, 
(3-5 PaySj Peys> 3-6 Pois, 4 Payes, 4-5 payse, 
peso, pees, Sc, and ttorth, pess), 4-0 pece, (5 
peese), 5-6 peas, pease, (pesse, Sc. peioe, 5-^ 
peox, 6 Sc, peiss, pace), 6- peace. [Early ME 
pms, a OF pats(iith c. in Littre), mod.F, paix 
(=s Pr. patz, Sp., Pg. paz, It. pace) L. pac-em 
(nom pax) peace Tlievowel haspassed through at, 
ei, i, to ea (meaning successively oi, -e, e, z"), final -co 
remesents earlier final -s as in advice, mice, etc.] 

I 1 , Freedom fiom, or cessation of, war or 
hostilities; that condition of a nation or community 
in which it is not at war with another 
1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 1322 pe prinse nis to preisi no^t 
pat in time of worre as a lomb is bohe mek and milde And 
in time of pes as Icon bojje cruel and wilde. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce i, 80 At that tyme was pess and rest Betwyx Scotland 
and Ingland. 14S4 Cvxton Fcdiles of Msop 11 viii. After 
grete wene cometh good pees c 1489 — Blanchardyn i 
IX The Right h^py wele of peas flownd m alle Cnsten 
realmei 1335 Coverdale Ecclus xIvil i 5 Because of 
his peace he was beloued 1394 Shaks Rich III, i 1 24 
In fliis weake piping time of Peace 163a Milton Somi. 
Cromwell, Yet much remaines To conquer stiU , peace bath 
her victoiiesNo lessrenownd then wan 1748 Gray AJhance 
Educ ^ G&vt 41 Fix and inmrove the polish’d Aits of Peace. 
1804 Mrq Wellesley in Owen De^ (3877) 443 Peace is 
the fairest fuut of victory 1874 Green Short Hist ix, 

§ 10, 713 In vain . Walpole battled . against the cry for 
war He stood alone in nis desire for peace. 

b (With aiticle.) A ratification or treaty of 
peace between two powers previously at war, 

(t Also, formerly, a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, a truce,) In Hist often defined by o/mth. 
ihe name of the place at which it was ratified. 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk 17536 He bad hem mak Be-twene 
hem of Grece— iff the! moste— A fynal pes, what-so it coste. 
CZ400 Desti Trey 10133 When paste was the pes, stuernly 
J>ai foghtjn, CX470 Henry Wallace iir. 333 With thair 
consent Wallace this pece has tayne, . till x moneth war 
gayne. x36oDAUStr Sleidane's Comm 344 b, Thamhassa- 
dours of England and Frauhee at the last conclude a peace, 
1653 H. Cogan tr Pinto's Trav, xin 42 He would not . , 
break the peace, which his ancestors had made with the 
Christians of Malaca. 17x3 Swift Jml to Stella xo Mar , 
They are not sure the peace will he signed next week 1803 
Canning Sp, 24 May, Supporters and approvers of the 
Peace of Amiens xfey T H Dyer Mod Europe xl, The 
adviseis of the Peace or Utrecht 

+ o. With possessive or of (the peace of any one, 
his peace, etc ) : A state or relation of peace, con- 
cord, and amity, with him ; esp, peaceful recogni- 
tion of the authority or claims, and acceptance of 
the protection, of a king or lord. Obs, 

(Has affinities with senses 2, 4, 9 a.) 

X297R Glouc (RoIU) 1857 And granted hym )?at kinedom 
and fat pes of rome 1375 Barbour Bruce vui 424 To the 
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kingis pess he hiocht Tlie forest of selcryk all hale Ihid 
IK. 540 Sum of the men of the Ciintre Com. till his pess, and 
maid him ath c 1425 Eug^ Cong Irel 86 Aftyr al be tra- 


uayl ))at J>e kynge hadtie, come |)e sonnes to Jae fadyres 
pees, & maden asseth, falsJy Ihd 92 Obren, the kynge of 
Thomon, ayeyne hys tiouth & ayeyn the kynges pees, began 
to withdcawen hym from the kynge ^1430 Syr Gener, 
(Roxb) 3210, 1 beseche you g[ra]unt nov youre pees Vnto 
cure felow [Generide^] 1523 Lo, Bxrners Fratss. I clxxx 
flxS The prouost of the marchantes of Parys hadde gette 
hym his peace of the duke jjwo Sajfjr Poems R sform, xxiii 
28 Thow knawis thy self gif he was diligent To get thy 
peax, and slaik the of tliat weir 1570-6 Lamdarde Peramh 
Ktni (1826) 183 The Bishops and Noble men (for veue feare) 
became petitioners to the King for his peace, and in the 
ende procured it 

2 . Freedom fzom civil commotion and disorder; 
public Older and secuuty. (See also 9.) 

c X154 0, E C/ifon an, 1x35 Durste nan man xnis don witf 
ot(er on his tune Pais he makede men & daer T6td an XX40, 
& hit ward sone suythe gtxi pais c 1275 Lay 2320 AI 
Brutame ^0 wiste . . In gripe and paise [c X205 in fnt^e] 13 
Solom» Cofofiai 54 m Adam JDavy, etc. (1878) 98 Good pais 
|)ere was in hil londe, tier while he kyng was x4aa Rolls 
o/Parlt IV, 176/1 Execution of lawe, and kepyng of Pees, 
slant miche in Justice of Fees a 1533 Lo Berners Huon 
lx VI. 228. 1 haue maynteyned the countre in peace & rest 
and good lustyce. 1670 Clarendon Ess Tracts (X727) 209 
Peace is that harmony m the state, that health is in the 
body 1794 tr. Bnssofs * To Jus ConstitJ Pref, 24 Roland 
and the Bnssotins .. endeavouring to preserve peace. x86z 
M Fattison Esst (rBBo) I 47 [In the Steelyard] Peace and 
order were maintained by police regulations of German 
minuteness and strictness. 

3 Freedom from distuibance or perturbation (esp 
as a condition in which an individual peison is) ; 
quiet, tranquillity, undisturbed state. Also empha- 
sized ^ peace and gutel{ness). Bill of peace, see 
quot. 1848. 

a X325 Ancr R, 22 Sigge8. Jie ojier vine [psalmes] uor he 

S ts of holi churche c 1290 S Eng Leg, I 21/70 Seint 
unston cam hom . . And hadde bis Abbeye al m pays. 
1382 Wyclir Ltike XI 27 Whanne a strong aimed man 
kepith his hows, alle thingis that he weldith ben in pees. 
1480 Caxtoh Chron, Eng clxxiii 156 The poure comons 
were in pees and in test. X581 Lambarde i 11, Some- 
times .the worde Peace is taken for Proiection, or de/mcei 
as where M Bracton callcth the Wnttes of Protection, 
Breuia de pace x6x2 Davies Why Ireland., etc 127 The 
king .commanded that Sherbom shold hold his land in 
peace. t758 Gray Chid 6 Let him sleep in peace 1848 
Wharton Lamo Lex,, Peace, hill of, a bill brought by a 
person to establish ana perpetuate a right which he claims, 
and which from its nature may be controverted by dilTerent 
peisons at diffeient times, and by different actions. .The 
obvious design of such a bill is to secure repose from per- 
petual litigation X859 Mrs. Carivle Lett, III 6 , 1 shall 
breakfast here in peace, and quietness. 1864 Tennyson En, 
A rd Z47 And pass bis days in peace among his own 
“b. In and after Biblical use, in various expres- 
sions of well-wishing or salutation. 

Following L . Pax and Gr. eip^wj, ‘peace ’ often represents 
Heb. shdlSm, properly s safety, welfare, prospeuty. 

Cursor M 17648 (Cott.) losephsligredng Jramgaf, 

* Goads pels mot yee all haf’. 13 Ihd 5333 (Gott) pus 
lacob bis tale bigaji, Pes haue PJiarao pe king. ^1325 
Metr Horn, 19 Ga, he said, womman in pes. X382 Wyclif 
LnJee x, 3 In to whai euere hous 3e sdiuien entre, first seye 
je, Pees to this hous 1526 Tindale Tohn xx, 19 Cam lesus 
and stode iti the myddes. and sayd to them peace be with 
you [WvcLir Pees to aou; 1539, 1611 peace he vnto you]. 
Z593 Shaks. 2 Uen VI, ni, iii 26 Peace to his soule, if 
Gods good pleasuie be. x6xx Biule x Citron, xii i& Peace, 
peace, be unto thee, and peace be to tbiae helpers xypx 
Mrs Radclifte Rotn, Fot^si vii, Farewell ! and peace 
attend you x8x6 Scott A nitq xxiii, Ah I i are Ben J onsou I 
long peace to thy ashes I 1847 Tennyson Princ iv. iiS 
Peace be with her. She is dead. 

4 . Freedom from qtianels or dissension between 
individuals; a state of friendliness; concord, atmly. 
(See also 10 a, 14 ) 

Kus of peace a kiss given m sign of friendliness; ^ec 
a kiss of greeting given in token of Christian love (see Pax) 
at religious services in eaily times; now, m the Westein 
Cb , usually only during High Mass. 
a 1225 Jttltana 74 Ha custe bam a cos of pes. c xago 
Gen ^ Ex 8 To alle ciistenei men heien pois and lime bi- 
twene 138a Wyclif Eph iv 3 Bisy for to kepe vnite of 
spirit in the bond of pees c X440 Genetydes 3416 The pese 
shall sone be twix vs twoo Cromwell in Meiriman 
Ltje ^ Lett (190a) I. 396 All malice and cvill will being . 
cxpulsed..,good amyte peax & quyetnes may take place 
a X648 Ld. Herbert Hen, VIII (1683) 611 But that this 
question .might well be omitted for Peace sake X794 
Coleridge domestic Peace, Tell me, on what holy grou^ 
May Domestic Peace be found, Halcyon daughter of the 
skies. 1852 [Kiss x], 1865 Dickens F7 i iii,We 
should have no peace in our place if that got touched upon 
fb, iransf An author or mamtainer of concord. 
138a Wyclif Eph 11. 14 He u, cure pees, that made both 
pon C1412 Hoccleve De Reg Pruic 5386 Crist ^uis seid 
hir vnto, I am pees veiTay. 1503 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 
x8i Our princes [i,e, princess] of honour, Our peax, our 
play, our plane felicite 1560 Bible (Genev) Mtcak v 5 
And he shalbe our peace. 

c. » PCtss of peace, PaxI 2 : see 4 above 
1565 Jewel Repl Hardmg in {i6n) 114 The Peace gmen 
to the Bishop, waS not a little Table of Sillier or somewhat 
else, as hath beene vsed in the Church of Rome, but a very 
Kissc indeed 

t d. the peace of (repr. L. pace) * « 

without oFence to; begging pardon of rare^^, 

_ fi^AMSTECD m Rigaud Corr Sa Men (1841) II 80 
With the peace of that industrious deceased astronomer... 

I dare affirm [etc J ' 


6 Freedom from mental or spiritual disturbance 
or conflict arising from passion, sense of guilt, etc. j 
calmness ; peace of vnna, soul, or conscience, 
c xzoo Vices 4 Virtues 59 Siec 3 at tu haue pais a^eanes 
gode 1340 Ayenh, 162 pet non ne may habbe pays of herte 
ne stedeuest inwyt 1382 Wyclif PhL iv. 7 'ihe pees of 
God, that passith at witt, kepe ^oure herti.; 1502 Atkynson 
tr De Imtiahme iii xxxiii 102 Lete not l^i pes be in jie 
mouses of men X 548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayer Collect 
aist Sund Trinity, Graunt to thy faithfull people pardon 
and peace. 1671 Milton Samson 1334 Ojf Regard thy 
self,,..S‘a»/ Myself? my conscience and internal pence. 
*737 Tope Hor, Eptsi ii. 11. 65 He stuck to poverty with 
peace of mmd X85Z Robertson Senn Ser iit xi, 138 
Peace then, is the opposite of passion, and of labour, toil 
and effort. Peace is that state in which there aie no desiies 
madly demanding an impossible gratification 1879 B. 
Taylor Stud, Germ Lit, 92 Peace of soul comes only 
thiough Faith and Obedience. 

0 Absence of noise, movement, or activity; 
stillness, quiet; inertness. (See also 12.) 

13 Coer de L 1341 Beth in pes, lystenes my tale I 1377 
liANGL. P PI B xtx 149 The lewes pi eyed hem pees. 

X400 Maundev (1839) xxvii 273 The See ,is never atill ne 
in pes c 15x5 Cocke LorelVs B, X3 They banysshed prayer, 
peas, and sadnes and toke with them myrthe, spoile, and 
gladnes. 1620 Melton Astrolog, 68 In the peace of mid- 
night X750 SucNSTONB Rur, Elegance 5 Uh 1 peace to 

f onder clam’rous horn i 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint (1851) 
I. hi 1. vi. § 2 Not like the dead and cold peace of undis- 
turbed stones and solitary mountains X850 Tennyson In 
Mem, XI, Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
b. ellipt, as exclamation . see Peace v i. 

7 . In generalized sense including several of the 
above. 

f 1380 Wycup Serm Sel Wks I 321 per ben two pce^, 
vern pees and fals pees Verry pees is groundid in God . 
and to >atpees sueh pees wi)? alle creatuns . And j^ispees 
stondi)i mpacience, and mekenes, and o>er vertues .Fals 
pees IS gioundid m reste wi|) cure enemys, whanne we 
assente to hem wi)70Uten a^enstonding ? 1630 Milion On 
Itme 16 When every thing that n sincerely good. With 
Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine. X690 Noams 
Beatitudes (1694) I 194 God is the God of Peace ; and the 
greatest Peace, that which passes all Undei stand mg, is 
called the Peace of God. 1839 Bailey Festus xx. (i 852) 354 
Peace is the end of all things, tearless Peace. 1857-8 Searb 
A than, xvu. X40 Peace is not rest or repose. It is the 
highest activity, the activity of concording elements 
II. Phrases. 

8 . Phrases belonging to r, a Peace at anypt ice 
[1645 Ld Digby 27 Aug m Si, Papers, Dom, (1891) 87 
Denionstiahons that they will purchase their own, and., 
the Kingdom's quiet, at ^ — 

and to the faithfulest 

Rome (1843) Suppl. II] 

by purchasing peace at any price his countrymen might 
again find an opportunity to recover their losses. 1887 G. W 
Smalley L^t 1 . 1S3 Palmerston sneered at him [John 
Bright] as a peace-at-any.puce man 1894 Lubbocic use 0/ 
Life zd 165 Though not a *peace*at-any-price ' man, I am 
not ashamed to say I am, a peace-at-almost-any price man. 
X896 JVestvi Gaz, 10 Jan 2/2 Men who are neither faddists 
in general nor peace at-any priceis in particular, 
b. Peace with honour, 

[1607 Shaks Cw hi, 11. 49 That it [your policy] shall hold 
Companionship in Peace With Honour, as in warre Ibid 
V vi 79 ] x6u Weldon Crt Jas 1 185 [Jas. 1 ] had rather 
^end ioo,oooli on Embassies to keep or procure peace with 
dishonor, then xo,oool on anarnw that would have forced 
peace with honour. X770GE0 ^en, Parlt, 13 Nov , 

The hope of being able to continue to my subjects the 
enjoyment of peace with honour and secunty. 1822 [see 
Honour sh xc], 1878 Ld BEACONsriELD Speech 16 July, 
Lord Salisbury and myself have biought you back peace^ 
hut a peace I hope with honour, which may satwfy our 
Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country 1887 
7th Ser III. 96/1. ^ ^ 

9 . Phrases belonging to 3. 
a. The king's peace [ *= OE. cynwges • oj tg. 

The protection seemed to ceitain persons by the 
king, as those employed on his business, travelling 
on the king’s highway, etc ; hence, the general 
peace of the kingdom under the king's authority. 

[la Flores Iltsionamm (Rolls) II. 180 Cepit unum de 
Justiciarus regis in pace regis per stratam legiam itiner- 
antem, 1292 Britton i. 1 § 4 l£n dmit des Justices de 
terminer apeaus et auties trespas fetz encountre nostie pes 
in Walsingham Htsi. Angl 
(Rolls; 1. 187 Ne quis dictam pacem nostram infringere sen 
violare prassumat ] X428 in Surtees Muc, (1888) 3 He suld 

I k. . * menshill. 1433 

^ ^ affray in offence of the 

fpjbiOrdWo^esierva. Eng, Gilds 388 That 


® w <^8*4) I. App 1 

380 We straightly charge .our said subjects of every degree, 
to kepe tbeinselves in our peax c 1575 BalfmVs Pracitch 
(1754) 106 At the peax of our sovei ane Lord. 1607 Cow ru. 
lnierpr,Suyieoft/iL‘ Kings peace .is the persiewng a man 

Ireland, 

etc. (1787) 85 The Irish, which were not in the King’s peace, 
are called enemies 1765 BLACKSTONr Comm, I, ix. 350 The 
kings maiesty is the principal conservator of the peace 
within all his dominions , hence it is usually called the king’s 
peace Ibid, IV xiv 198 To kill an alien, a Jew, or 
an outlaw, who are all under the king's peace or protection, 
IS as much murder as to kill the most regular bom English- 
man 1844 Lp. Brougham Bnt, Const x, (1862) 136 He 
[the King] could grant ‘his peace that is, a protection from 
the pm^uit of enemies, to any one X883 Green Cow, Eng 
v 2X2 The public peace, or observance of the cu^omary 
rmht by man towards man, Las become the king's peace, 
the observance of whi(^ is due tq the will of the lord. 1890 


Sir F "PovLCCKOxfoi d Lect 88 By the end of the thirteenth 
centuiy,.the kings peace had fully grown fiom an occa- 
sional piivilege mto a common right 

b. The peace = the king's peace, in its wider 
sense ; the general peace and order of the lealm, 
as provided for by law. 

Hence many phrases, as to keep ihe peace (see 23), breah 
ihe P , breach ^the p , hound or hotden to {Jeeep) ihe Peace \ 
to swear the peace against (any one), to swear that one is m 
bodily fear from another, so that he may be bound over to 
keep the peace; also, coimntsston of the peace, conservator, 
constable, justice, officer, sergeant of ihe peace , precept of 
the peace, sessions of the peace , to be sworn of the peace, 
to be made a justice of the peace or magistiate 

[1328 Act 2 Edw III, c 3 Burghaldres, conostables, 
& gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes. 1341 Rolls 
^ Pa? It II 134/r Felonie ne Trespas fait contte la 
Pees] X386 Ibid III 225/1 In the same yeie, the foisaid 
Nichol*, witliouten nede, ayein the pees, made dyveise 
enarmynges. <;x4ao Avotv Arth xxii, [lie] Is balden to 
the pees. >444 Rolls of Parlt. V iio/a Eveiy chief Cone- 
stable of the peas of the seid Shues X499 N Riding Rec 
(1894) 180 Ther was a precept of the peax made 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s v Conventus, A! times conventus, 
sessions of the peace, 1575 in W. H Turner Select, Rec, 
Oxford 36X TTie peace might be broken 1595 Bacon 
Max, d- uses Com Law (1635) 10 At this day, conset valors 
of the peace are out of use , and in lieu of them, there are 
ordained justices of peace 1598 Shake Merry W n iii 
54 Shallow —1 am sworn of tlie peace 1643 1 ‘rynne Sov, 
Power Pari iii ax They may sweare the peace against 
them. i68x Otway Soldiers Fort in 1, I'll have him bound 


Stubbs Const Ihst J vii. x8o note,^ The peace is (he lefa- 
tion in which all stand whilst and in so far as all continue 
in the union and in the light on which the community rests. 
He who acts against this commits a breach of the peace. 

c In analogous senses : e. g the peace of any 
territorial loid; God’s peace, God’s icquiremenl of 
peace and good order; the Roman peace {pax 
Romana), the Bnlzsh peace {pax Bntannicd), that 
established within the Roman empire or the British 
dominions Cf Pax^ I- 
1303 R Brunne llandl Synne 6803 Swych ryche men |»at 
arc ajens Goddys pes. i^x Shaks. i Hen, VI, i lit 74 All 
manner of men, assembled here in Armes this day, against 
Gods Peace and the Kings. X765 Buckstonb Comm, 1 . 
Introd IV X17 Offences were said to he done against hts 
peace in whose court they were tned . in acomt-Iecl, contra 
pacem donnni X897 Daily Hews Apr 6/2 As time passed, 
the English peace annoyed them exceedingly 1900 Ibid. 
x6 July 6/3 In Duiliam, it was correct to speak, not of the 
king’s peace, but of the bishop's peace 
10 . At peace, a. In a state of concord or friendli- 
ness ; not at strife or at variance ; f (any one’s) 
peace, at peace with him {ohsi), b. In a state of 
quietness, quiet, peaceful. (See At pup 20, 21 ) 
c»33o R. BwuKKChfwt (iFro) SB pet obliged Jjam to gyiie, 
F ourti housand pound, at his pes to ly ue a 1425 Cw ser A/, 
4074 (T'rin.) Fro pis tyme Cotp Wip loscph were [»ci newer 
at pees. 1560 Becon Comwonpl of Strip! Wks, iii. 08 'J 0 
set at peace by hym through the blotidt of hyi ciosse both 
thinges in heauen and thinj^es in earth, X568 Bibie 
(B ishops') Teh xxu at Reconcile thee vnto God, and be at 
^ace. x6ox Shaks. Jvl C, ii n a Nor Ileauen, nor Enrili, 
Haue beene at pe.'ice to night. X64X Hinds % Bmcfi In. 
173 Being so at peace with God, we have iwace with our 
selves 1853 A. J, Mohris Business i 7 1 hose who are never 
at peace but when they are at war. Warter Sea-hoa> d 
II ITS He IS at peace with this world and the next I 
i 11 . On, 0, of peace \ in peace, in quiet. Ohs, 7 at e, 
?a t4oo Aithnr 525 pe walsch man depth vs Sayson, 
And seyj). taw or Peyd, Sayson hrount [A/a>g, pat ys . 
Stynkyng Saxone, lie on pees] 1:1440 Oenetydes 3920 In 
his harnes^slepyng still opete. CX470 Henry Wallace vui 
933^eit still off pees the ost lugyt all nycht. 

12 . 7 h hold, (less usually keep) one's peace \ to 
remain quiet or silent; to keep silence, refrain fiom 
speaking, arch, 

a 1310 in Wnght I yiicP, 1^2 Holdeth nou or pees 13 
St.uyn Sag. (W ) 65 When this was said he held Ins pese 
1382 WVcLir Kxod XIV 14 The Loul shal fijt Ibr 50W, and 
je bhulen hoold aoure pees 1413 Ptl^r A.w/r (Caxtoii) 11 
(1859) S 9 > ^ k<-ld my pecs, and wold no more stje. 
f *489 Caxion Sonnes oj Aymon vii, 157 He had gute 
fo** jj f he had keped Ins peas [etc 1. 1552 
y/A Com Prayer, Matrimony, I^et lum now speake, or els 
hereafter for euer holde hys peace. 1672 Vilkirs (/;k, 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal ul n. (Arb.) 81 Pr’>thee hold thy 
peace, 1745 G Washington Rules Cwllity vi, Stieak not 
V V P«^ce. x8x8 Cobbett Pol, Ret;, 

^ 346 If we hold our tongues upon this subject, let 

us, for decency s sake, keep our peace as to the dependence 
of (Limning. 1890 Clare Kusscil Occa/t hag, xwi. Ill 
*«i i held my peace on this new,. craze 

13 . I'o keep ihe peace \:^keep peace) : lo refrain, 
or prevent others, from tlislurbing the public peace 
(see 2, p) J to maintain public order; to prevent, 
or refrain from, strife or commotion. 

X4a» [see sense ii a 1425 Cursor M, 9O89 (Tnn ) Wher of 
seruep any a&ise .But for to kepe pees iCoH lo yeme he 
P®®/ ^ of Parlt, V. 133/2 i hci shdl well 

and truly kepe the pees within the seid Toun. 1568 Grafton 
Lnron, 11 j6a Caused him to be newely sworne to kepe 
the peace of the lande 1603 Shaks. Lenris, ii* xx Keepo 
^ace VTOn your hues, he dies that strikes againe. xdfe 
Butler Hud i, i. 710 To keep the Peace 'twixt Dog and 
Bear. 1765 Blackstonb Comm, I. xiii. 41% To provide a 
dotermin^e quantity of such arms as were then m use, in. 
order to keep the p^. 1849 Macaolav Hist, Eng, iii. I. 
294 Utag^ns.. stationed near Berwick, for the purpose of 
5®*?* among the mosEtroopers of the Wrder* 
mod. The defendants were bouad over to keep the peaces 
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PEAOE-BREAKEB. 


14 , a To make peace to bring about a state of 
peace, in vaiioiis senses (a) to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between persons oi parties at vaiiance; to 
conclude peace with a nation at tlie close of a war, 
(J)) to enter into fiiencUy iclations with a peison, 
as by a league of amity, or by submission j (c) to 
enforce public oidei , f(d) to enfoice silence 

c 1154 [see 2]. e 1175 Leujii Horn 141 Sunnedei makede 
me diililen pes bilweonc heouene and eorSe 136* Langl. 
^ PI* A. Ill 2T4 pe kyng Meedep his Men, to maken pees 
in londe. C1400 Maunduv, (1839) xxii 234 'ihei seyn to 
Gcrtcyii OflTicercs, Maketh Pees And ihan seyn the 
OflTiceics, Now Pees I lystenelh I 1535 Covlhdacc yifs/t, x. 

X 'Ihey of Gibeon had made peace with laael i6xx Bible 
fsa, xxvu s lie shall make peace with me. 1654 Cromwell 
4 Sept in Cariy/e, Its a Maxim not to be despised 
‘ Though peace be made, yet it’s interest that keeps peace 
X863 [see MAKn v gc] 

D. To make one*s, or a person’s, peace . to effect 
reconciliation for oneself or for some one else , to 
come, OI bung some one, into fnendly relations 
{wii/i another). (In qiiot. c 1400, to admit a peison 
to friendly relations with oneself.) 

1 1315 SiiOREiiAM (Percy Soc ) 39 Thos 5e mote Make thy 
pcb wyth allc tine, Sorwe, schryfte, and edbote c X400 
AV///. jRose 2552 This borgeyn ende may never take, But if 
that she tin pees wille make a 1400-50 Alexander 3779 
Dame Cal iblride.. comes with hire laHis, Mas hire pes with 
Dure prince a 1533 Ld Berners Huon xxi. 62 By his 
incanes my peace was made with the kynge 1600 Suaks 
'Pwel N* III. IV ags, I will make your peace with him, if 
I can 1642 Fuller Holy Prof Si 11. xix. zao Those 
who have made their peace with God x86a Trollope 
OHoy P* Iv, Mrs. Furnival bad gone to make her peace in 
Kcd Lion Square. 

HI. 16. attnb, and Comb* a. attrib., as peace 
army, belt, congress, hero, party, principle*, '[peace- 
breach, -cry, -day, -haven, -mistress, -pvean, -plant, 
-tax, -time, etc, "b, objective and obj gen., e.'^peace- 
-hecUhing, -bringing, -giving, -inspiring f -loving, 
-preaching, -procuring, -restoring udjs.; peace- 
bearer, -bnnger, -concluder, -erter, -looket', -lover, 
-prater, -preserver. 0 . locative, instrumental, etc , 
as peace abiding, -blessed, -enamoured, -like, -lulled, \ 
-trained adjs. d. Special Combs. : peace estab- 
liahment, the reduced amount of troops under 
arms and of military supplies maiutained in a 
standing array in time of peace; peace-guild 
{Hist.), a guild established for the maintenance of 
peace {^fiith-guild' see Frith 3 ) j peace- 
parted a , that has departed this life in peace ; 
peaoe-pipe, the tobacco-pipe of the N. Amencan 
Indians, used as a token of peace (see Calumet) ; 
peace-pledge « Fbank-fledge, OE. Fbithbobh; 
peace-warrant, a warrant for arrest, issued by a 
Justice of the Peace, peace- wnght, one who 
arranges a peace. Also Peaoe-kebpbb, -makeb, etc, 
x8p7 IPestm. Gaz. 28 July 3/3 Should not our brave and 
patient ^peace army [the police force] he considered? x6so 
Rolls of Pai It II 435/2 His ship called the Portpays or 
*Peace Bearer 1836-48 B D. Walsh A rtstopi , A ckarmaw 
1 V, Nor had this peace bearer then skipped away 1758 
AT fetseyArc/h XX 207 Peace was solemnly ratified by 
a large #peace belt 1779 Clark Ctuufatjgn Illinois (1869) 45. 
c x6ao in Fair S. P. yas. 1 315 Your wisdome, bountie, and 
’^peace-bless’d laygne xtxo\lou.hXiQCa7ndei£sBnt \ 350 
For Robbery, *peace-breach and Foi istell x8a6 A A. Watts 
Soihelofs Dtlemma vii, Pensive and *peace-bieathinjg 
beauty. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents i xx. 62 This 
day was not to be honoured as a *peace-bnnger. 2677 
Gilpin Demoml. (1867) 466 The comfoi table and *peace- 
bringing promises of the gospel. 1643 [Angier] Lanc,y all, 
Achor 5 Had not God moved them to be the Peace- 
kecpeis, winch were not the *peace-concluders, 1852 Grote 
Greece u. Ixxix. X 360 The »peace congress at Delphi. 
x86o Longf. Wayside Inn, K. OlafyxM vi, Love against 
hatied, *Peace-cry for war-cry t ipoa Weslm Gaz, 3 June 
ii/i A fall in Kaffirs is the fact which fell to be recorded in 
the closing hours of ^Peace-Day x8oo Qkmvzlli, Pleas, 
Hope 11 II Tiiuinpli not, ye *peace-enamour’d few I 1803 
hdin Rev 11 6 A *peace establishment of 500,000 men 
1833 ,H. Blunt Hist Si Paul ii, 126 To receive m all its 
^peace-giving blessedness, the gospel 1873 E. Brennan 
Witch ofNemt, etc. 223 Pleasure-bound and *p«ce inspuing 
days, 1595 Daniel Ciw Warsi lxxv,*Peace-lover Wealth, 
hating a troublous State 1877 Tennyson Harold i 11 113 
Peace-lover is our Harold, xsgx Sylvester Bartas i 
IV 719 Sea’s Soveramtess, *Peace loving Queen 1836 
J H NrwMAN in LyraAposi (1840)122 Peace-loving man, 
of humble heait and true I X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) IL 
I V 67 *Peace.lulIed seas. 15^ R liAnvTY PI Fere (1590) 

6 Our most roiall *Peace-Mistres holds the sleine x6oa 
SrrAKS Ham, v 1. 261 To sing sage Requiem, and such 
rest. As to *peace-parted Soules, x88o Gladstone .W. at 
Edmb 17 Mar, What is called the Manch^ter S^ool, 
or hometiines the *Peace party, * 779 , R' Clark Cam- 
paign tn Illums (1869) 45, X told them I would defer 
finokemg the *Peace Pipe until I heard rtiat they hacl 
called in all their Warriors. 1876 Bancroft U.S II. 
xxxiii 330 Four old men advance bearmg the peace-pipe, 
brilliant with many coloied plumes. x6os Sv^ester Du 
B artas ii, lii iir. Lavj 1314 The *peace plant Olive. 1857 
Toulmin SMiTnPrtr/.rAi23 All were annually thus personally 
bound in ' *peacepledge i86a Grattan Beaten Paths II 

aie called *Peace principles. 1643 X’^vnne Sov. Power 
Pari, I. (ed 2) Pief Aij b, State-securing, *Peace.procunng 
verities. 1780 Cowpcr TaJiUd, 79 To touch the sword with 
conscientious awe, ,To sheathe it, m the peac^restoring 
close, With joy 1B58 J B Norton Topics 236 They have 


seen an income tax take the succe^ive forms of a *peace-tax, 
a war-tax, and then a peace-tax again. 1631 Massinger 
Believe as Yon List iii 11, You kcepe in pay some *peace- 
tiayn'd tioopes, 1826 Sunday I'tmes 27 Aug 3/5 [He] was 
DKWght before M. Swabey Flsq at the instance of his wife, 
2^^*peace.warrant. Dutch Ref vi. 111 (1866) 

814 The *peace«wrights of Cologne, 
t Peace, a. Qbs, rare, [f Peace jA] Peaceful, 
quiet, silent, unmentioned. 

CX440 Genetydes 320 But ye must kepe this mater husht 
and pece, a 1500 CJulde of Bristowe 11 in Hazl EPF 
I HI, Y pray yow m this place of yoox talkyog that ye 
be pes 

Peace (pis), v. Forms : 4-5 pees, 5 peass(e, 
5 - peace, (6 peoe, peiss). [f. Peace xA The 
earliest examples are in the imperative, and may 
have begun as interjectional uses of Peace sb, 
(The ME. vb. was Pease (cf. Appease), found 111 
some senses after i(>oo Modem editors have in 
various places (e. g. Parker Society’s Publ ) erro- 
neously suhstituled peace for the original pease )] 

1 inU\ In the imperative as exclamation: Be 
silent; keep silence. (Cf. silence /) arch, 
exT^ Chaucer Wtfds Frol 838 What amble or trotte or 
pees or go sit doun. Ibid. 850 Oure boost cride pees and 
that anon And seyde lat the womman telle hire tale X393 
Langl F, PI, C. xvi. 234 ^ Pees I’ quaj? pacience, ‘ich 
praye pe, syre actyfl’ 0x460 Towneley Myst. 11. 400 
Peasse, man, for Godib payn 1 1526 Tinoale Mark iv. 39 
He sayde vnto the see , peace and be still [o-«uira, ire^i- 
fLuro}, 1634 Milton Comus 359 Peace brother, be not 
I over-exquisite To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 1735 
Pope Donne Sat, iv. 256 Peace, fools, or Gonson will w 
Papists seize you 1847 Tennyson Fnnc, iii 230 Peace, you 
young savage of the northern wild 1 
+ 2 . tntr. To be or become still or silent; lo 
refrain from, or cease, speaking ; to keep silence. 

1450 FastonLeti I 180 Heruppon the people peacyd, and 
stilled c 1460 Towneley Myst, xxiii. 1 Peasse 1 byd euereich 
Wight I Ibid 13 Will ye not peasse when I bid you ? 1563 
Induct Mtrr.Mag,\yxvL, Hepeaste and couched 
while that we passed by, 1570 Levins Mantp 204/47 To 
Peace, iacire, stlere. 1593 Suaks Rich II, v. 11. Bo Yorhe, 
Peace foolish Woman. Dut I will not peace. 1605 — 
Lear xv vi 104 When the Thunder would not peace at my 
bidding 011633 Austin Medit,, Whitsunday (1635) 154 
When to speake, and when to peace 
t3- trans. To icduce to peace; to still, calm, 
appease; = Pease v 4 , Obs. 

((Jften a later alteration of pease) 
x5z3 Douglas Mnets x 11 1x0 Quhen he spak, all cessit ■ 
The hevynly hetchhous of Goddis was peat \ed. 1553 peissit]. 
0x533 Ld Berners Gold Bk M.Anrel xiv (1535) H,This 
goodemperour laboured to pease [so 1536 , edd 1546, 1559 
peace] this furie of the people, and to sette peace among the 
neybours of Rome 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VI 98 For 
the peacyng [other ed, peasynge, Grafton peasmg] of the 
saied quarelles and debates 
Peace, var. Peibe Obs . ; obs. form of Piece 
t Peaceability. Obs. Forms; 4pesiblete(e, 
pesyblete, 5 pesabilyte, peosibylite [ME, a. 
OF, patstbletd(i 2ih c. in Godef.), f. pamhle Peace- 
Able ; see next.] Peaceableness, tranquillity, calm . 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc, ti. 23 The Lord maad helpful to 
hem, with al pesibletee. — Lvke viu 24 The tempest . 
ceesside, and pesyblete was maad c 1400 tr Secreta Secret , 
Gov Lordsh 114 Many heres and softe bytoknys pesabilyte 
and coldnesse of |>e nrayn 0x440 Hylton Scala Ferf ; 
(W. de W, 1494) II xxxvui, Vertues of pacyence & myldenes i 
peasibylite and louered to his euencrysten. 

Peaceable (pf*sabT), n. {sh,,ad;v^ Foims: 
a. 4-5 peisible, 4-6 pais-, pesible, (also withy 
for either t, and -el or -tl for -le% also 4peyseTble, 
-belle, payaible, 4-5 peesible, 5 peseble, pes- 
sybyl) ; 4 peoible, (J Sc. peoibil, (peioeabil) ; 
5-6 peaaible, -yble, (5 -eble, peass-) , 6 peaoible, 
(-0ble,-ebil), i’0.paoibil,(ebiX) 0 4-6p0sabIe, 
(4-5 -bll, -byl(l0, 5 peseable, -bel) ; 6 peoiable, 
-bll, (peoeaable), 5-6 peasable, (6 peass-, 
peac', peax-, peaciable, Sc. paoiable); 6- 
peaoeable. [ME. a. OF. pamble (12th c, in 
Hatz -'D^rax.'),pcis-,pmble{^FT pazible,patzib 2 e) , 
f. OF. pats Peace : see -blb. Subseq. conformed m 
pronunc. and spellmg to pece, Peace, and to words 
in -ABLE (cf., for sense, comfoi table, favourable, 
seiviceable).'] 

1 . Disposed to, or makmg for, peace ; avoiding, 
or inclined to avoid, stiife ; of a peaceful character, 
disposition, or tendency; not quarrelsome or pugna- 
cious. (Of persons, actions, etc.) 

0X33Q R. Brunke Chron Wace (Rolls) 40ito Pesable he 
was. X340 Ayenb. 96 Yblissed bye]? )je paysyble uor hi ssolle 
by ycleped godes zones. 1386 Rolls of Farit III 225/1 
Bi gode and paisible avys of the wysest and trewest. a 1450 
Kni, de la Tour (1868) 117 She . made hym paisible vnto 
her and vnto alle other peple 1535 Coverdale Zac// vi 13 
A peaceable councell sbalbe betwixte them both 1610 
Guillim Heraldry 11 vi. (1611) 56 Those gallants m times 
. of warre, pi oue peaceabler and calmer then they should 
be X7xa Stfelc Sped No, 284 ? 6 She thall give Security 
for her peaceable Intentions 1774 Goldsm Nai Hist. 
(1776) III. 94 The Stag is one of those innocent and peace- 
able aminafs that seem made to embelh'?h the forest. 1815 
Elphinstone Acc, Caubid (184a) *73 The inhabitants are 
shepherds, simple, peaceable, and inoffensive. ^ 
fb Not talkative, taciturn; not noisy, violent, 
orieslless; calm; quiet in behaviour. Obs. 
u^rj Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 74 Our lorde accepteth 


him for noble, that doth goode werkis though he be peasible 
of litle wordes. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page iv, He be- 
ganne to be peasyble and gate his wytte ageyne. 1826 
Lobbett Rur, Rides (1885) H 49 To mmee the noise peace- 
able enough to enable me to keep on bis back. 

2 . Cbaiacterized by peace; free fiom disturbance; 
quiet ; = Peaceful 2 (now the usual word). 

1340 Hampold Pr. Consc. 7833 ]?are es peysebelle ioy ay 
lastand. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix xxviii. (155B) 31 In full 

f isyble and hole possession 1522 ’hloss De quat Ifovtss. 
cs 98 Salomon saiih of vertue thus : her wayes are al ful 
;desure, 81 her pathes are pesable 1660 E. Blount tr, 
Conestaggio 4 Remaining peaceable Lord of the Realme 
X765 Blackstone Comm. I Intiod. 111. 73 To make a 
particular custom good It must have been peaceable, and 
acquie«iced in not subject to contention and dispute 1845 
M, Paitison Ess. (1889) 1 . 15 To do one's duty thoroughly 
IS not easy in the most peaceable times 
+ b. In physical sense : Peaceful. Obs. 
c X400 tr. Sicreta Secret , Gov. Loidsh 73 pe wyndes htel 
blowyn, pe see ys paisyble. 0x49* Cheat Goddes Chyld 10 
Whan there is no tempest m a pcsible weder 1555 Eden 
Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled Facificum that is peace- 
able x6i3 Furchas Fiigrtma^ (1614)717 This Inkie Sea, 
through which I vndertake a Pilots oflSce to conduct my 
Readers, is more peaceable then that. 

3 Comb. 

X690 Norris Beatitudes Mgii 17% This peaceable-minded 
ness. 017x6 Blackall Whs (1723) I 89 A peaceable minded 
Man shews his .Desire of Peace all manner of ways 
+ B. as sb (only in pi., repr L pacifici,padfica 
of the Vulgate), a. A peaceable or friendly person, 
b. A peace-offering. Obs. 

13 Minor Poems fr* Vernon MS, xxxil 675 Blesset be 
i^e pesybles 1 tald, Godus children schul )>ei he cald 1382 
Wyclif Ezeh xlvi 2 Prestis shuin do his bread sacrifice 
and his pesibles. a X533 Ld. Berners Gold Bk M, Aurel. 
(1546) Zv, He hath conquered realmes, altered [=« vexed, 
harassed] peasibles, dystroyed cities 1609 Bible (Douay) 
fer, XX 10 The men that were my peaceables. 
to as adv. Peaceably. Obs. 

1478 Sir j Paston in F Lett, III. 222 That it was 
peasyble my Lordys off Suffolk. t6o6 G. W[ooDcocKr] 
jHsst Ivsitne XXX.V111 . 122 Colcbos, Fapblagoma, and Bos- 
phorus, which he now peaceable held. X738 tr Guazzd's 
Art Conversation 221 They cannot live peaceable together. 

Peaceableness (pfsab’lnes). Forms: see 
prec. [f. prec. + -ness.] The quality, character, 
or condition of being peaceable a Disposition to 
peace; b. Freedom from stnfe or disturbance, 
tranquillity. 

1340 Hampole Pr Consc, 7832 pare es alkyn delyces and 
eese. And syker pej'sibilnes and pese. 138a Wyclif Matt, 
viiL 26 He rysynge comaundide to the wyndis and the see, 
and a grete pesiblenesse is maad X530 Palsgr. 253/2 
Pesablenesse, tantumiti 2573 G Harvey Letier-bk 
(Camden) 50 Our heaven hath notflooiishid so mutch here- 
tofore thorouh peasablenes . as it is like shortly to decai 
thorouh contentiusnes. x6xx Speed Hist Gt. Bf ti. vi. xliv. 
(1614), Carausius . gouerned the ProMnee with exceeding 
peaceablenesse, 1709 Strype Ann Ref 1 xxxiii 332 That 
City was able to govern it self in much honesty, justice, 
peaceableness and religion. 1834 J.H Newjaaix P ar Serm. 
(1837) 1 . Ill 37 The spread of knowledge, bringing m its 
tram a selfish peaceableness 
Peaceably (pf sabli), trifz/. Forms: see Peace- 
able. [See -lY 2.] In a peaceable manner. 

1. With peaceful or fnendly disposition, intention, 
or behaviour; amicably; so as to m^e for or 
maintain peace ; without makmg stnfe, opposition, 
or disturbance ; without quarrel or dispute 
0 1330 R Brunne Chron, Wace OEtolls) 7300 5 yf swylk be 
conien, & peystbly he hauene ban nomen, In pes lat hem 
take ber lest. 1389 in Eng Gilds <1870) 52 Honestliclie and 
peysioiyche to goii to h^ forseyd chirch. 01449 Pzcock; 
Repr, 111 xiii (RolL) 363 Regniden m successioun euermore 
oon emperour after an other pesibili to gidere 1535 Covcit- 
DAix Zach vin 16 Execute ludgment truly and peaceably. 
Z599 Shaks Much Ado v. 11 72 Thou and 1 aie too wise to 
wooepeaceablie. x5m Nashc Lenten Stuffe'^Vz, ^Grosari) 
V. 228 Not any where is . a warlike people peaceablier 
demeanouid 1709 Addison Toiler No 96 ir 2 Good 
Subjects, that pay their Taxes, and live peaceably in their 
Habitations, rSss Macaulay Hist, Eng xii HI. 100 Wivh 
assurances that the city should be peaceably sunendered. 

2 . Without being subject to distui banco or opposi- 
tion ; in peace, quietly ; tranquilly, peacefully. 

X375 Barbour Bruce v. ^231 It anoyis me , That the 
clyffuid sa pesabilly Brukis and haldis the sensory That 
suld be mine. 1471 Fortescue Wks. (1869) 527 Kynge 
Knoght kepte and occupied the same lande , and died 
peasioly sensed tharof 1593 Sbaks 2 Hen. VI, 111 ui, 25 
Disturbe him not, let him passe peaceably 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic i hi. (1840) 71 We come to desire your leave, 
that we may go peaceably, and do the duty of our worship 
1824 Mackintosh Speech is June, They saw the laws obej ed, 
justice administered,, .and the revenue peaceably collected. 

3 Comb 

X692 Wicked Conirva, Steph, Blexkhead ip Select, fr Harl 
Misc. (1793) 512 Some other good and peaceably minded 
man x78x Cowfer Conversation go The clash of arguments 
and jar of words, Divert the champions prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably-disposed to death. 

Feace-tireaker (pp 5 tl>r 0 i koj). [f. Feaob sb. 

+ Bbeaeeb^ 2 .] One who breaks or violates 
peace ; one who causes or stirs up stnfe j one who 
commits a breach of the peace, a violalor of public 
order and secunly. 

1552 Latimer Serin,, Matt v. (1562) 75b, These whispeieis 
bee peacebreakers, and not peacemakers, 1578 Reg, Frwy 
Council Scot, 111 38 The saidis thevis and peace niekaris 
1642 J. Shute Sarah 4 * Hagar (1649) 173 Are the peace- 
makers blessed? Then, certainly, the peace-breakers are 
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cursed a 1716 Bi ackall (1723) I go So fai fiom being 
a Peace-maker he is a Peace-bieakei 1883 Manchester 
Guard 15 Oct 5/3 The police had a lively tune of it in 
bundling out the peacebreakers. 

Peaceful (i^Jsful), a, Foims. see Pjeacbj^, 

[f PJSACE sb. + -PUL.] 

1 Disposed or inclmed to peace, aiming at or 
making for peace j fiiendly, amicable, pacific, 
(Now rare^ in this sense peaceahh being usual.) 

a 1300 E* F Psalter cxiv [cvx J 7 With }ra J^at pais liated 
ai, Was I paibfull a 1300 Cursor M 17646 Pai&ful bi )n 
cuming hider c 1400 A^ol Loll 107 Snyb he |je idul, solace 
hem of Iitul hert, and be pesful to all i5*5 Pilgr Pe?/, 
(W de W 1531) 2B3 b, Blessed be the peacefull, for they 
shall be called the cnyldre of god 1S93 Shaks 3 Hm VI ^ 
11 VI 3x Good foitune bids vs pause, And smooth the frownes 
of War, with peacefull lookes 1667 Milton jP Z- x 946 
He thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon i774 
Goldsm Hat Hist (1776) IV, 125 The Armadillo , a peace- 
ful haimless creature, 

2 . Full of or characterized by peace ; free from 
stiife or commotion; undisturbed, untioubled, calm, 
tranquil, quiet (Now the usual sense ) 

<7x340 Hampole 3 Diouyd and stormy saules 

It biyngis in til clere and pesful lyf ^ 1580 Sidni y Pj iv 
Adi, 1 in peace and peacefull blisse Will lay me down and 
take my rest tfoa Milton Pettsetoso 16S And may at last 
my weary age«rmd out the peaceful heimitage 1697 
DRvnEN Etiezd vij 65 That rous’d the Tyrrhene lealm 
And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms 1717 Pope Elmsa 107 
Ere such a soul tegains its peaceful state 1869 Mrs H 
Wood Roland Yorke III, m, His face looks as peaceful as 
if It Avere sainted. 

3 Belonging to a time or state of peace, 
r 1586 C'tess Pembroke /’Aixxii ni, During his rule shall 
peacefull plenty join Avith plenteous peace x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr, 4 Cr I. Ill 105 Peacefull Commerce from diuidable 
shoies. J741 hfiDDLETON Ctcoro 1. 1 18 Those Avho applied 
themselves to the peacefull studies, and the management of 
civil affairs 1863 Mary Howitt F Btemei's Greece II 
XIV log An unaimed population, accustomed only to peace- 
ful occupations 

Peacefully (prsfuli), ath [f, prec. + -lt 2 ] 
In a peaceful manner, a So as to make for peace; 
with fnendly bchavioui, amicably, peaceably (now 
rart or Qbs,), b. In peace, tranquilly, quietly, 
a 1300 E E Psalter xxmv [xkxv 1 20 Summe Paisfuhke 
kat spekes. 1411 o/Parlt III 650/2, 1 am a Justice 
that scbolde have had me more disci etly and pcesfully 
1663 Drvden Ind ii i, Our lov’d earth, Avhere peace- 
fully Ave slept X864 Miss Bbaddon ff Dunbar xi y, An old 
man who ended a good and prospeious life peacefully. 

Pea'cefolxiess. [f. as prec. + ] The 

quality, character, or state of being peaceful ; dis- 
position or inclination for peace (now rare) ; quiet- 
ness, tranquillity ,* undistnibed condition. 

1651 Jcr, 'Sk\iqk Serjn, /or Yearn viii 94 Humility, 
Peicefiilnesse and Chanty 1755 m Johnson 18x3 SiirLLry 
<3 Mad IV, 157 To turn The keenest pangs to peacefulness. 
X846 J Baxter Lth Pract, A^rtc (ed. 4) 1. 103 The quiet 
stillness and peacefulness of nature X863 Kimglaicc Cf huea 
I xxviii. 487 The steps by winch England was brought fiom 
hei seeming peacefulness into a temper impatiently wailike 

Fea’Oe-lcee per. One who keeps or maintains 
peace ; one who ' keeps the peace’ or refrains from 
strife (?ebs ,) ; one who prevents or averts strife ; 
a guaidiaii of the peace. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1656) $6 Those Avhich the Grecians 
call Irem/dtylaceSi as Avho would say, peace-keepeis 1643 
[AngilrI Lane Vail Achor 3 Had not God , moved tliera 
to be the Peace-Keepers they had been satisfied AvUh 
blood ifi8^ Times t Sept , Germany, as one Beilin coi re- 
spondent said yesteiday, is the peacemaker and the peace- 
keepei of Europe 

Feacelesa (pf'sles), a. [f. Peace sb. + -less.] 
Devoid of peace ; not peaceful; unquiet. 

X5aa Skelton fV/ijr wt to Court 72 Piatyng for peace 
peaclesse 1640 G. Sandys Chnsfs Passion iv. 254 Terrours 
affright Our peacelesse souls xnqx J Learmont Poems 
211 Inpeaceless paths of Sin 1884 M Rule Pi c/ Eadmen 
Ihst (KollsJ p, evil. The peaccless peace concluded between 
king and primate in 1095. 

Hence Pea'celessness. 

185a Meandering of Mem I, 20 Coins that Aveie tinkled, 
ever shook In pouch of peacclessness x8ga Stopf Brooke 
SltortSetm, 70 Auxicty is a fruitful source of peacelessnebs. 

Feacemaker (prsim^kdr) [f. as piec. + 
Makeb.] One who makes or brings about peace; 
one who allays stiife or leconciles opponents 
1A36 Libel £n^ Poiiqy in Pol Poems (Rolls) II 203 Ptase 
makers, as hlatliew wnteth aryght, Sluill be called ihe 
sonnes of God allemighl 1534 Tindalc Mail v. 9 Blessed 
aie the peacemakers [1526, ‘maynteyners of peace’] 1600 
buAKS A 3‘^Z V IV 108 Your if is the onely peace-maker 
171S fVodf ow Corr (1843) II 57 If peace-makers be blessed, 
peace-piesei vets will not want then own shaie 1867 Fan - 
WAN JVorw Con^» I, v, 315 The Roman Bishop appeals in 
bis pioper character of a common peacemakei 
t b In the colony of Pennsylvania, the name for 
a Justice of the Peace Obs 
1683 Col Fee Penmylv I 66 The Question was asked m 
Councill whether Peace Makers should silt once a month 
c. Ilumoions term for a levolver, gun, or war- 
ship, as decisively seltling a dispute, 

1841 Levi r C O' Medley vu 40 The small mahogany box, 
which contained liispeact-makeis. i86x Loavei r BigltnvP, 
Poems rSgo II. 226 A feller,., Lep'up an'drawed his peace- 
maker, an’, ‘Dash it. Sir’, suz he x88o Dr J, H. 
McLean’s Peace Makers. A description of the Guns, S.c , 
manufactmed by McLean and Coloney 
So Pea oema^kingf the action of making or 


bunging about peace; reconciliation of opponents, 
conclusion of peace; Peacemaking that 
makes or bungs about peace. 

1556 Olde Antichiist 620, The gieat and peacemaking 
Emperour 1560 Daus ti Sletdaiie's Comm 37s Certen 
articles of y“ same peacemaknig 157X Golding Calvin on 
Ps li. xg Christ with the true peacemaking 01 atonement, 
X643 Milton Divorce i vi, That the law should be made 
moie provident of peacemaking then the Gospel I 1878 
Stubbs Const, Hist III xviii 226 The peacemaking duke 
who fell at Northampton 1887 Pall Mall G 24 Jan. 1/2 
It may seem like fiddling while Rome is burning to talk of 
peacemaking at such a moment 

Feaxe-man. 

+1. A man who is at peace with (the king), or 
under the king’s peace. Obs, 
c 1423 Fug Conq Trel 142 To harme of pees men, & nnt 
offomen x\j3 Wata/na Aich \m<dh Re^ Hist, Mliii 
Comm, App v. 310 None of the Kyngs Iiegmen nor peasmen 
2 . A man who favours or advocates peace. (Now 
usually as hvo words, pf*s mm n ) 

1848 Loavell P, Poems 1890 II, 123 I’m a decided 

peace-man, tu, an^ go aeiii the wai 187a Spur«eon Tieas 
Dos) Ps Ixviii 30 God s people Avere peacemen, and only 
desired the crushing of oppiessive nation*., that Avai might 
not occur again 1899 Daily News 26 Jan 5/1 Labelling 
some Liberals as * peace men ’ and others as ‘u ar men \ 

Peacemeale, obs. form of Pieoemkal 
Feaceiuoxiger (pPsimy qgsj) [See Monger ] 

A hostile teim for a peacemaker, 01 for one who 
aims at or advocates peace in a way which the 
speaJeer lepiobates. So Pea cemo ugermg adj, 

1808 Southey Lei to Rickman 13 Sent., The peace- 
mongers Aveie leady to have sactinced the honour of Eng- 
land. — Lei to II II Southey 14 Nov , That pcate- 
mongeimg squad uho would lay us at the feet of Fiance 
1871 Blaciuc Four Phases i, 115 Do you really mean to 
stand up as a universal peacemongei ? 1880 Sat Rev 24 July 
124/1 Elihu Bumtt’s chief object in life, the great enthtisiasni 
that inspiied and possessed him.., was that of the peace- 
monger. zgoo Daily Tel xo May 8/7 A peace mongcring 
seniunentahsm. 

Feaxe-Oiffering. [f. Peace sh, + OFFERiira .] 

1 . In the Eng Bible, as a Icim of the Levitical 
law, An offering 01 sacrifice presented as an ex- 
pression of thanksgiving to God 

In Heb. L'D^mrr Dat sebag hashdielamtmi or simply 
ihelem, pi. shShlmim^yiToh moic accurately/ llmnk- 

olFenng ' 

IS3S CoviRDALE X Macc, 1, 45 Antiochiis foibad ether 
buintofTeiynge, mealofllrynge or peaceofleryn^c [/? V 
whole burnt offerings and saciifice and drmk offeiingsj lobe 
made, xsso Bible (Gi eat) vii 11 This is the lawe of 

the peaceoilringe [Covfrd, healthofferinge]. Ibid 15 The 
flesh of the LhankonV> nge in hys peaceoffiinges [CovERi>„The 
flesh of the ihankoffcryngeinlnshealthofferynges, Btshoj^di 
the Ileashe of his peace offeiingesfoi ihankesgeuing, GenevCy 
the flesh of the pence offerings for thankes-giuing; 1611^ the 
flesh of the sauifice of his peace offerings for thanksgiuingl 
x6xx Bible Lev 111 i And if his oblation be a saenfire of 
peace offering V (1885) peace offerings , marg Or, thank 
olTeiings]. 1698 Bi*. Patrick Comm, Lev 111, i They sceni 
to me to have given the best account of this, Avbo think 
these Avere called Peace-oferings, because they Averc prin- 
cipally thankful acknowledgments of Mercies received fiom 
God's Bounty i860 Pusev Min Proph, 198 Peace-offerings, 
as tokens of the \ulhng thankfulness of souls at peace wuli 
God* 

2 . An offering made to make or obtain peace ; a 
propitiatory sacrifice or gift 

<zx66x Fuller Wortlues^ Staffs (1840) HI 133 They 
[Dudley and Empson}Aveieraade a peace o/Teiwff to popular 
anger 15x0, and weie executed at Towcr-hill 1776 Burney 
H ist, JIfus, 1 . 275 note, Accotding to Hornet’s account it 
Avas given by (Mci ciiry] to Apollo, as a peace-offering, and 
indemnification for the oxen which he had stolen. 1848 
liiACKCRAY Bh Snobs xxiv, An elegant little present, whicli 
I had brought as a peace-offering to Mrs Poiita 
Feaxe-0 f&cer. A civil officer appointed to 
preseive the public peace, as a constable. 

17x4 Act I Geo / c. 5 § 3 High or Petty constable and other 
Peace officer. X837 Dickens Ptckiv, 11, The assistance of 
seveial peace ofliteis 

Feacll (pffj), sb,l Forms t 4-fi peche, 5 peslie, 
pesshe, (peske, peesk), 6 peache, 6- peach. 
[ME. a. F. p^ehe, OF feche, eailier fesche, in ONF. 
feske (= Pr. feisega, It. persica, fesed) :—late L 
perstca (med£ m Du Cange), for tl h, petstcum, 
elhpt. foi Persicum mdhim lit Persian apple : so 
Perstca malm 01 aibor, peacb-tiee. 

The phonetic development in Romanic Avas pei sieaf pa sea, 
peso peske, pesche, ^hhe^ 

1 1 he fruit of the tiee Amygdaltts perstca (see s), 
a laige drupe, usually lound, of a whitish or yellow I 
colour, flushed with red, with downy skin, highly | 
flavouied sweet pulp, and rough furrowed stone; 
cultivated m many vaneties 
The vaueties are classed as Cungstone or Freestone 
according as the pulp adheres to or separates from the stone 
The Nectarine is a vaiiety with smooth skm and different 
flavour, 

?a 13^ Chaucer Rom Rose 1373 And many hoomly trees 
thei Avere, That peches, coynes, and apples here czfdo 
Ptomp Pai'v, 39s/i Peske, or peche, frute [vrr peelk, 
pebhey<wa, pomnvt Perctcunu c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
13/7 Cheryes, . stiawbeiies, pesshes, medliers zs4a 
Boordc Dyetmy xxi. (1870) 283 Peches doeth mollyfy the 
bcly, and be colde xsgr Sylvbster Du Bartas i in 5^ 
The velvet Peach, gilt Orenge, downy Quince x6ao Vfnnlr 
Via Recta vii 114 Peaches ^nU Aprecockh aie of one and 


the same natui e X730-46 Thomson A uiumn 676 1 he downy 
peach, the shining plum, The ruddy, fragrant nectai me 18B4 
Miss Braddon hJimael \x\vi, A gray velvet bodice that 
fitted the plump, supple figure, as the rmd fits the peach 

2 The tiee Aviygdahts {Pi tarns) peistca, N 0 . 
Rosaceee, a native of Asia, lutiodiiced in ancient 
times into Euiope , the peach-tiee. 

C1400 Lan/ianc's Catag 83 (Aslim MS) pe lus of Jjc 
leeues of pechis 1530 Palsgr 252/2 Peache, tiee, /iert/za?* 
X663 CowLiY Disc , Ga?den x, He bids the xustick Plum to 
leTi A noble Trunk, and beaPeacb. 1796 CMak&iiail 
Garden, xvii (1813) 284 Pcacli succeeds better than the 
nectai me, as to beai ing and ripening 1898 yohnsan's Gard 
Diet 722/2 Do not brush off the foliage of peaches m the 
autumn 

3 Applied to other edible fruits resembling the 
IDeach, or to the plants pioducing them : a. Harco- 
cephalus estuhntus^ a climbing sliiub of West 
Afiica {Guinea, Negro, or Stetra Leone Peach), 
beaiiug a laige juicy berry aiising from the fused 
ovaries of a cluster of floweis ; b the CJuandono, 
Jmsantis amminatus or Santaliun aturntnafiim, 
of Australia {Native Peach), c. Pnmtts laio- 
lnnana,^IxQ Carolina clicrry-lauicl (/Wtf /te/i), 
also called ivihi orange*, >| d. IVolJ^s peach, the 
tomato {Solanum Lycopetsuum), 

1760 J Lll Intiod, BoU App. 3^2 Peach, Wolfs, Solatium, 
xBSc If cos Dot 854 Peach, tJuinca, . Native, of Auslialui, 

of .Sierra Leone Ibid 1020 S\tiicoccphatm\ cstuUntus 
I1.1S pink floweis mid an edible fiuit, of the *.1/0 of a peach, 
Aviieuce it has been called the Siena Leone Pencil. 

i \duox\. iox peath-hi andy see 6, {U,SI) 

1853 Kane Grmnell Exp, x\xiv, (1856) 302 There the air, 
tuiic and sliaiply cold braces you up like peach ami honey 
in a Virginia fog. x88o Batman's Man, 55 Peath and 
Honey, one table-spoonful of lioneyj one wine-glass of 
pcacli biandy. bin with a spoon 

6 « Peach-colouf . see 6 ; also aiinb, or as ad;, 

1848 DichLNS Dombey \xxvii, Uhe diamonds or the pcMch- 
A'clvet bonnet xSa* Oat dm 16 .Sept, 260/1 Blooms of, rosy 
peacli. 19CX1 London Letter 26 Jan 133/x Outlined in 
A Trying shades of loses from p.Tlcst peach to deepest puce ; 
plcatings of white chiffon edged with iicacli ruches. 

6- attrib, and Comb , as pcach-hud, -down, fluvourj 
JloTvet , -graft, -ha nel, -os chat d, ^stone ; peach-fed, 
-hke adjs, ; peoclx-bollB, a name fer the peach- 
leaved bellflower {Campanula persiafolia)] peaoli- 
black, a black pigment made from calcincil jicacli- 
stoncs, peach-blight, peocE-blister, diseases of 
peach-tices, caused by the fungi Monilia friicU- 
gena and Tapln ma dcfoi mam i espectivcly ; ponoh- 
borer, a name of insects whose laivse boie thiough 
the balk of the peach-tree ; spec a moth, A&geriti 
exiltosa, and a beetle, Dicena dwatuafa*, peach- 
brake, a dense thicket of the ‘vsild pcacli’ in 
Texas (see 3 c) , peach-brandy, a spiiituous lujuor 
made from the feinientcd juice of peaches, poaoh- 
colonr, {d) the colour of a ripe peach, a soft pale 
icd , {b) the colour of Pj!:ACH-ULO.ssoaf, a delicate 
lose or pink ; also a/lrib 01 as a/l/, ; so peach- 
coloured a , peach-house, a building in which 
peaches aie grown under glass; poacb-loaved 
a , having leaves like the peach ; peach myrtle, 
name for tlie Aiistialian m>rtaceous slinibs of the 
genus Hypocalymma, with rosc-colourcd flowers ; 
poach-oak, name given to two N American species 
of oak, Qttetctis densiflota (also cheslmU oak or 
tan-hat koalf),^ydi Q, Phellos {willow oaky, poooh- 
palm, a species of palm {Gutlielma spetwsa) found 
in tropical South America, beating a large egg- 
shaped red-and-orange fruit with firm flesh which 
becomes mealy and edible when cooked ; peooh- 
pip,-pit,a peach-stone; peach-wator, a flavouring 
cxtiact obtained fiom peach-leaves, having a flavour 
of bitter almonds; peach-wood, a dye-wood (also 
called Nicaragua wood) resembling brazil-wood, 
supposed to be that of some species of Cwsalpinta , 
peach-worm, one of various catfTpiUnrs which 
infest the leaves of peach-trees, chiefly m America ; 
peach-yellows, a destructive disease affecting 
cultivated peach-trccs in the Unitc*tl States, in 
which the lea\es become dwarfed, distoiled, and 
yellowish, and the tree dies in a few years- 

*597 Glrakde Uetbal 11 exu 366 Of Peath bels, anti 
.Steeple bcls z6xx CoioR , Campanettes Uamkes, White 
Pcach-bels, or SitcpIe-lKill-floA^ers- xB66 Treta, not 854 
*I\ach‘bli5tef , an aftectiun to whith pcach-lcavcs arc sub- 
ject, tlic leases buconiing thick, bladdery, and curled. x8x4 
bcoTr Diajy 10 Aug. m Lockhart, They could get om a» 
American trader a bottle of *pcath-brandy or rum. x88i 
E. IS. FRE>^nR tr. Holub's Seven Years S, Afr, I. xi. 420 
The next farm .wns that belonging to Martin Zwart, whom 
we found engaged m distilling peach-brandy. x666 Boalk 
Formes ^ Qnal 1 iii Wks 1772 HI, 72 A *^»€ath-bud docs 
. .change the sap that comen to it into a fruit very differini; 
from that which the stock naturally produccth. X599 J 
Kidbr Bihl St. hoi 1709 A *iieach c^oux, Persuus color, 
xGosLoitd, Pf odigal l B d h, A peaih colour satten shute. Cut 
vpon doath ofsiluer. X7« Dui Polygraph s. v. Class, To 
make a Peach colour in Glass* 1507 bHAKS* t Hen, IV, n. li 
I xg Take note how many patre of btfle stockings thou hast 1 
' (Viz. these, and those that were thy *peacb-colour*d ones.) 
x8sa BecEs Florist June xji DafkM Meurenm, pretty 
peach coloured blossoms. 1894 Mrs. Dyam All in a Man s 
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1 C (1899) 170 Slic smoothed one *peach-down cheek with 
complacency 1796 iViw Ann Reg 165 Not the shade 
Ambiosial, waving' its 'peach-floweis that blow To pearly 
giapcs, and ki&s the tuif oelow *706 Kirwan Elem, Mm 
(ed, 2) 1 . 29 Peach flower icd— pale whitish red. 1S97 Gerardd 
Ilei bal n, cxi. 366 Catujkinvca Pcrsiafolia *Peach-leafcd 
Bell flowei hath a great number of small and long leaues, 
using in a gieat bush out of the giound, like the leaues of 
the l^cach liee, 1834 M. Scott ttmse Mtd^e (1863) 169 
Ills downy checks as *pcach-like and blooming as evei 
X882 Gaidui 9 Sept 230/3 The * Peach Myitle is one of 
the many beautiful Austialian plants. 1863 Bates Nat 
Amazon (1864) 325 The celehiated * ’^peach-palm * is a 
common liee at Ega. Ihe name, I suppose, is in allusion 
to the colour of the fiuit, and not to its flavour 1580 
IIoLLYBAND P} cas, Et% Tonff, PesclicHoiXt a Peach stone 
1889 R BRyDU,L Art tn Scot mv 28B [Nasmyth] used 
laigely a colour lie called peach-stone grey, made from 
calcined peach stones. 1822 Imison kSV. ^ Art 11 z86 
*Peach-wood gives a colour inferior to Brazil 
Peachy sb 2 ^hn local [f piec. • see quot. 
i8n,] Coiiiibh miners’ term for clilonte slate 
(see Chlomte^ 3^; also clisLinguislied as gnen 
pack. Blue pack . see qnots. 1877, 1881. 

1778 Prvce Mm Cornnb 325 When a load is composed 
mostly of this sort of stone, it is called n peach x8zx 
PiNKLiiroN Peiietl I. 128 Chlorite is the green talc of 
Born, and the Samnteide of old German wiicers, peiha^is 
fiom Its veUoty appearance To the Coinish miners it 
is also known by the name of path 1877 Mm, Mag I 75 
The gicen peach of the Cornibli tin mines is undoubtedly 
chloiitc Blue peach.. IS piobably abluish-gray variety of 
Tourmaline x88x Raymond Mtnmg Gloss,^ *Bhie pac/h 
Com , a slate-blue, veiy fme-gramed schorl-rock, 

II Peach, Obs, Also peech. [a. Russ. 
HOqB pti/ii oven, stove ] A (Russian) stove. 

i^x G, Fr I TuiER Rmse Cominw, xxvlii. (HakI Soc) 147 
All the winlcr time they heat their peaches, which aie 
made lyke the Germane bathstoaves, and .so warme the 
house X778 Phil Trans, LXtX 327 A number of billets 
of wood 01 c placed in the peech or stove. 

Peach (p/lj), Forms: 5-6 pecho, 6- peaoli. 
[Aphetic form of a-pche : see Appbaou, and cf. 
Impeach.] 

fl. trails. To accuse (a peison) formally; to 
impeach, indict, bring to Inal. Obs, 

c X460 TowncUy Mysi xix 239 At the day of dome I shall 
thaym peche. 1534 W rio i ncsLrv Chron (Camden) 1. 25 Th e 
Lord Bakers . was pech id of high ti eason 1693 Tate in Dry^ 
dm's Juvenal 11. 1x697) 27 ShouM Verres peach Thieves, 
Milo Murderers, Clodius tax Bawds, Cethegus Catiline, 
*727 QiK\BefiS op I x,Have him peach’d the next sessions. 
Jig, 1638 CiiiiuNGw. Relig Plot, I. Pref, § x8 Does he 
not in the same place peach Tertullian also? 

b. To give incriminating evidence against, infoim 
against (an accomplice or associate); to ‘round 
upon ^ Now rare, 

*570 Foxe a, jr M, (cd a) 1401/r The sayd Fixer . 
secietlye practised to peach him by letters sent vnto the 
Clcigic heie in England 1607 hliDOLCTON P/usntx v i 
246 Let me have pardon, I beseech your giace, and 111 
peach ’em all 1690 Mrs. Behn Wtdoio Ranter iv 11, Wilt 
thou betiay and peach thy friend? 1722 Dc Foe Col Jack 
(1840) 77 He has peached me and all the others, to save his 
life. X903 A. Lang in Pilot ao June ^91/2 Godfrey could not 
peach Coleman without peaching himself. 

1 0 * betray. Obs, 

X64X Evllyn Diary 2 Jan , 1 did not amidst all this peach 
my Tibcily nor my veitue with the rest who made shipwieck 
of both 

d. trans/. To blab, divulge, colloa, 

1852 'J'hackeray Esmond 111 ix, What 1 the souhreUe has 
peached to the amonreux X883 IIaslam Yet Not 1 103 
Viu so thankful this has all come out without my peaching 
a word. 

2 . mtr, or absoU To infoim against an accom- 
plice; to Inrn informer. Const ujoity against 
Now chiefly slang or colloq, 

1596 SiiAKS. t Hen JV, II. u 47 If I tane, He peach for 
tht^ 2632 B JoNSON Magn Lady iv ii, Will you go peach, 
and cry youiself afool Atgrannam’s cross I be laugh d at and 
despised ! 1717 Savage Lave in Veil in 111, Save my life, 
and I’ll peacli. x8i6 Trial Berkeley Poachers 34 An oath 
not to peach upon each other, 1847 James Convict xxxvu, 
lie might have got off himself if he had peached against 
othcib. 1861 lluGiir^ Tom Brown at Oaf xii. (1889) xio 
I’m not going to peach if the pioctor don’t send agamm the 
wiotning 

Hence Pea ohing vbl so, and ppl, a, 

<1x460 Gregoiy's C/iion, in Hist, Coll Citizen Bondon 
(Camden) 186 There was a pechyng 1 made uppon die Erie 
of Oi moundc . , for certayne poyntys of treson *5x9 Horman 
Vulg, 2x6 b, In Tybens dayes many stode in leop^dy of 
pechyng or of theyr lyfe a 1625 FiETciiLRBloody Biv nr. 
11, You chip paiitler, you peaching rogue, that provided us 
. These necklaces I 18x8 JMoord Fudge Fam Pans vi 82 
Give me the useful peaching Rat. 1859 GncrN Stud, 
li § 7. 9a By peadiing, our hero obtained a pardon. 

Peach, obs. form of Pech v Sc, 
Pea'Ch-bloo-m. a. The delicate powdery 
deposit on the suiface of a ripe peach (Bloom sb I 
4) , hence, in leference to complexion, a soft pink 
flush like that of the peach, b. «=* next, i 
i8<6 Emerson Eng. Traits^ i?<ic<;Wks, (Bqhn) II. 30 A 
dear skin, a peach-bloom complevion, and good teeth, are 
found all over the island 1884 Biack fud. Shake, ix, The 
peach-bloom of health on lier cheek. 
Fea*ch-blo:sso]u, 

1 . The blossom of the peach-tree. 

X664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729^ 198 Grape Flowera, 

Almonds and Peach Blossoms. 17x8 Quincy Cmtpl Dtsp, 
174 Peach-hlobsorab.— These are us’d only m a Syrup. 


2 . aitnb,, esp. Of the colour of a peach-blossom, 
a delicate purplish pink 

1702 Loud Gaz. No 3835/4 Lin’d with a Peach-Blossom 
Silk x83fr-4x Brands Chem, (ed ^ 889 The cobalt ore, 
called peach-blossom cobalt, ip a hydrated diaiseniate of 
cobalt X90X Daily Nows 19 Jan 6/7 A soft, pale tone of 
mauve, almost peadi blossom colour 

3 . Name for a species of moth {Thyaltra baits), 
from the colour of the spots on its wings 

18x9 G ShiAOUKUMEntomol Compend 250 Peach blossom 
moth 1859 W S Coleman Woodlands (1862) 109 On the 
leaf of the Biamble feeds the caterpillai of,. the Peach- 
blossom Moth. x86o Gosse Rom Nat Hist 25 What is 
this approaching, with its ten patches of rosy white on its 
olive wings ? The lovely ‘ peach-blossom ’, certainly 

Feaxh-blow. [See Blow j<5 3 ] a delicate 
piirplish-pink colours cf. piec ,3. b A glaze of 
this colour on some Oriental poicelain c. A 
vaiiety of potato of this colour {Cent Diet ) 
i86x L. L Noble Icebeigs 1^6 The berg is iromeised in 
almost supernatural splendors. The blue and the purple 
pass up into peach-blow and pink 
attnb, Pall Mall G, to Apr 5/1 The little peachblo^v 

or Cl ushed strawberry vase which sold for ovei £ 4,000, T he 
peculiar peacb-bloom colour of the vase is what gives it its 
value. 1896 Godey's Mag, (U, S ) Feb, 2x2/1 Ihe coloi* 
in^ are exquisite , peacholow pink and lime green 
Feachen (pf tjen), a. rare, [f Peach 1 -i- 
-Bif 4 ] Oforiesembhngapeach; having a surface 
like that of a peach ; peachy 
1825 Hogg Q ITynde 26 That full set eye, that peacben 
chin 1883 L WiNcriELD A, Rowe I. vui 171 Wrmkles 
xnar a peachen cheek. 

Peacher (pf ijai). Also 6 pecher. [f 
Peach v, + -eu i, or aphetic f. afec/ier, Atpeaoheb,] 
An accuser, indicter, informer. 

1S70 Foxe A 4 M, (ed a) 548/2 Named Appellaiores^ 
(accuseis or pechers of others y* wei e gillies) 2^5 Cotton 
Burlesque on B i, Who, I be judge against my Father I 
Thy peachec and ihy Hangman rathei 
t Pea Cheryl Qhs rate [t. Peach -f - -ery ] 
The action or practice of ‘ peaching 
1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 111. viii. 118 The latter, (being 
base Peachery) bungs anothers life to a Halter 
Peachery^ (pf tjhn). [f. Peach 
A place where peaches are grown ; a collection of 
growing peach-trees. 

x8xi L. M. Hawkins Ctess ^ Gerlr 1. 47 The product of 
his graperies, pineries, peachenes, cherryries 1844 J. T. 
HewLEfT Parsons 4 IV, vxxi, Hothouses for peachenes, 
pineries and graperies. 

Pea*-chick. [f. Pea 2 -i- Chick ] The young 
of the pea-fowl. 

x^ Boorde Dyetary xv, (1870) 270 Yonge peechyken 
Iplitral] of a halfe a yere of age he praysed 16^ A Itho^ 
MS, m Simpkinson Washtn^ons (i860) App p x\ui, To 
Mr. Prestwood for i peacock and a pea henn 00 13 00 1 o 
him for 3 peachickes 00 07 06, 1878 J. Inglis SPoi t ^ IV 
\u 120 The peachicks, about seven or eight months old, 
are deliciously tender and well flavouied 

b. Applied la a young and vain person.^ 
a 1746 SouTHERNE (J ), Does the snivelling peachick think 
to make a cuckold of me ? 1848 Kingsley Samt s Ti ag i. 
1. X34 How these young pea-chicks must needs ape the 
grown peacock’s frippery I 

PeachiJy (pF yifol), ©. nonce-wd, [f. Peachy a, 
+ -FY.] trans To make ‘peachy’, give a ‘peachy’ 
complexion to. 

1853 Reade Chr Yohttspom 55 A race of women that the 
northern sun peachifies instead of rosewoodizing. 

Peachiness (pf tjmes). [f Peachy a, + -ness.] 
The quality of being ‘ peachy^. 

1820 C. R. Maturin Melmoth xxvl (X892) III 88 The 
lose-leaf tint and peachiness of their delicate cheeks z8<kl 
Contemp Rev, Xl 357 Appreciating cittics who wite 
about its [a pictuie’s] fruitiness, and juiciness, and pulpi- 
ness, and downiness, and peachiness. 

Fea*clilet. noiue-wd. [f. Peach sb,"^ + -let ] 
A small or undeveloped peach ; a tiny peach. 

1877 Besant & Rice Harp ^ Cr xii 115 'Die cold wind 
has killed every little peachlet which was beginning to 
swell out on its tiny stalk 

fPea^olimeiit. Obs, rare [Aphetic f apehe- 
milt, Appbaohment ] AccubaUon, charge Peach- 
ment of waste • see Impeachment of waste 
*559 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 131, I gyve also to my 
younger sone Jhone Wandisford, all my landes in 1 hymyl- 
hye for the termc of hys natural lyfe and after hys deitht to 
returne to my son Christopher Wandisford and hys buyers 
without any pichement of wayst 

Pea'ch-tree. The tree Amygdalus persica 
which bears peaches. 

c 1400 Master 0/ Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Ye shall put 

uZ Ua Ti.e Iawc t\S rtRrhp. tiee vmenved wl 


floureth with the almond tre. 1774 J • hryant mytnoc, 11. 
63 Perseus is said . to have planted the peach tree at 
Memphis. 1866 Treas, Bet 50/1 Peach trees ripen their 
fiuit very well as standards in the open air, 
Peach.wortCpFtJ’iwwt). [ftPEACHj^i-i-WoBT, 
tr. the med L, name prstedria, f. prsica peach, 
from the resemblance of the leaves to those of the 
peach-tree.] The plant Polygonum Perstcaria 
X507 Gerarde Herbal n, cix. Arsmart is called 

Pe^icarta or Peachwoort, of the hkenesse that die leaues 
haue with thi^e of the Peach tree 1866 Treas, Bot. Bs4, 

Peaeby (p^tJO^ [f. Pkaoh + -y.] Of 
the nature or appearance of a peach, esp. m colour 
or texture; chiefly of the cheeks; Round, soft, 


I and having a delicate pink flush like a peach, also 
iransf of a peison. Having ‘peachy’ complexion. 

*599 T. M[ourET] Szlkwormes 28 No peachy mark© to 
signific disdame No greene to shew a wanton mind and 
vaine 1775 Barry Qastruci Arts Eng vii 102 A delicate, 
peachy, bloom of complexion, very common in England 
1877 Blackie Wise Men 332 When I was a youth, Some 
twenty summers on my peachy cheeks Comb 1852 Dickens 
BleaJe Mo Ivm, One of the peachy-cheeked charmers 

Pea chy, sb, lare, [f. Peach sbJ^, aftei prry,'\ 
A fermented liquor made from peaches 

1781 S Peti rs Hisi, Conn 245 They make peachy and 
perry; grape, cheiry, and curiant wines. 

Peacible, obs. form of Peaceable. 

Pea*-coat. [f oitQjpa - jacket '] = Pea-jacket 

1845 R. Brown m Mem 11. (1866) 24 Most of the pea coats 
have been laid aside X848 Clough Bothte v, In heavy pea- 
coat his tiouserless tiunk enwrapping x86x Dickens Gt, 
E^eci liv, We had oiir pea coats with us, and I took a bag 

Peacock (prk^k), sb. Forms a. 4-6 pecok, 
-0, (4-5 pekok, 6-6 -cock(0, 5 -ookk(e), 6-/ 
poacocke, (6 peocook, pyckook), 6- peacock, 
4 poucok, 4-5 pocok, -koc, pokok(0, 5 po- 
kokke, poocok. 7, 4-6 paook, (4 -cokke, 4-5 
-kok(e, 5 -koc) [f ME. ‘-OE. pa -1- Cook ; 
beside which ME, had/tiftirZ*, i,pd,poo, oxd\.pacock, 
f. (northern) paa, par, both repr. 0 'E.,pwa, a L. 
pdvo , see Po Cf the parallel fern. Peahen, formerly 
pheniie, pehen ; Peafowl is modem ] 

1 The male bird of any species of the genus Pavo 
or peafowl, especially of the common species 
P, ciistpus, a native of India, now everywhere 
domesticated, and well known as the most imposing 
and magnificent of birds; from this and its 
sliutting gait it is treated as a type of ostentatious 
display and vainglory, 

« 1377 Langl, P pi B, XU. 240 ]7at is he pekok iv rr 
pacok, -kok, pocok, -kok] & J?e pohenne, protide riche men 
pel bitoknetfa, For |7e pekok, and men pursue hym, may 
nou^te fleighe heighe c 1386 Chaucer Reevds Z 6 As eny 

? ecok he was proud and gay CX440 Promp Parv 389/x 
'ekokke, byrde, paw, pavus, x^ Eden Treat Newe 
Ind, (Arb ) 7 Gold, Siluei, Apes, Peacockes, & Elephantes 
teeth. 1560 Daus ti Sletdatids Comm 119 They are as 
bragro and as proude as pecockes, and lette vp ana downe 
m all places. 1592 Davii-s Immori Soul xxxiv vm, Take 
heed of ouer-weenuig, and compare Thy peacock's feet with 
thy gay peacock’s trame 17B1 Cowper Truth 58 The self- 
applauding hud, the peacock, see~ Mark what a sumptuous 
Pharisee is he I 18x9 Keats Lojma i 30 Eyed like a pea- 
cock, and all crimson barr’d. 1883 Stlvenson Silverado Sq 
142 Happy and proud like a peacock on a rail. 1S91 Cham- 
bets' Encycl VII 824/2 Peacock (Pavo) including at least 
two species— the Indian and Singhalese^ enstatns, domesti- 
cated in Britain and other countries, and the Malayan 
P vmticus, inhabiting Java, Borneo, and similar regions 
^ <21300 liot. People Kildare w, m E E P, (1862) 153 
F[o]ure and xx« wild ges and a poucok 1340-70 A lea. ^ 
Dtnd. 716 A fair pokok of pns men paien to luno 0x420 
Paltad on Hush, i. 610 The pocok me may reie vp esdy 
cx\]^Pict Voc in Wi -Wulcker 760/38 apocokk 
7. C1374 [See b] palvoc. CX400 Maundev (Roxb.) vii 25 
lie has on his heiied a creste as a pacok, hot it es mykill 
mare pstn Jie creste of a pacok c 14^ Holland Howlat 81 
'I hat IS the plesant Pacok, preciouss and pme 1500-40 
Dunbar Poems xlvi 14 A nychtingall . . Quhois angell 
fedderis as the pacok schone. 

b. tranf, and fig , esp. referring to the vain- 
glorious habits and ostentation attnbuted to the 
bird. To play the pacock, to comport oneself vain- 
glpriously. 

CX374 Chaucer Troyltcs 1, 154 (210) And yet as proud o 
pekok[zr,r pakoc] can he pulle 1536 Bale Thie Latves 
526 Thie syppes are for the hyckock. And six more for the 
chyckock. Thus maye my praty pyckock, Recouer by and 
by. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err, iv in 8x, 21x592 Grcfne 

Alphonsus V, 1780 N^ then, proud pecock, wnte thou ait 
so stout [etc ] 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalvds A dots fr, 

Pamass, 84 Proudly playing the Peacocks, and ptibhkely 
pi ofessing severity. 1745 G. Washington Rules if Ctvtliiy 
liv, Play not the Peacock, looking everywhere about you, to 
see if you be well deck’t. 1828 Sporting Mag XXll 134 
Ben Champion, a peacock of fox-hunters. x6w Geo Euor 
F, Holt V, How came he to have such a nice stepping 
long-necked peacock for his daughter? 

c. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 
£1460 J Russell Bk NurtitreSg^ For a standaid, vensouii 
rost, kyd, favne, or cony, . . pecok 111 hakille rjmlly ? e 1475 
Sqr hweDegre 318 He serued the kynge With dejnty 
meates that were oere, With Partryche, Pecoke, and Plouei e 
a 1845 Barham Ingol, Leg Ser. iii Blasphemer 's Warn , 
There were peacocks served up m their pride (that is tails) 
1872 Tennyson Gareth ^ Lynette 828 A feast Held in high 
liall .And there they placed, a peacock in his pride Befoie 
the damsel. 

2 One of the southern constellations {Pave), 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron i 111 § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Twelve 
Constellations .posited about the South Pole, .3 The 
Indian, 4 The Peacock, 5 The Bird of Paradise 1868 
Locicyfr Guillemm's Heavens (ed 3) 335 The Phoenix, 
below which, returning to the horizon, ana to the meiidian, 
are found Toucan, the Crane, the Indian, and, the Peacock 
1 3. Peacock of the sea, Sea P, » Peacock-itish. 
ciSao Andrewe Noble Lyfe in. Ixvii, Pauns marts is the 
Fecocke of the Se, & b lyke the pecocke of the londe,hothe 
his backe, necke, & hede, & the nether body is flsshe. 

4 . Short iox peacock-butterfly , peacockrvtoth 
1827 Butteifiy Collectors Vnde M ixa Vanessa lo. Pea- 
cock. 183a Rennie Consp Butierfi, 4 Mot/ts 143 The 
Peacock {Macarta notaia) appears the end of May and 
beginning of June. 1869 £. Newman Brit, Moths 87 The 
Peacock. Ibtd,, The Sharp-angled Peacock, 
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6 . attrib and Comb, a Of, belonging to, like, 
or of the nature of a peacock or peacocks ; that is 
( a peacock; as peacocMeJicuviour^ •’Chnsitan, 
colotiVy ’foolj -green^ -jusiiaary^ pnde^ iituahsm^ 
^slave^ -irtuftj ’■yewtr 6 e\ peacock-spotted^ -voiced^ 
^mtted adjs. ; peacock-plumtttg vbl sb. 

x8q4 Miss Cobbe Lt/a I 174 Watching theii victim and 
exploding with glee at hii» ^peacock behaviour xd42 J 
Eaion Free yustt/ is4Ape-S'unts,and*Peacock- 

Christians (as Luther tiuly calletli them) x6iiCotgk s v. 
Gentiniy Cottkur gemmde^ a pearle, 01 "*^peacocke colour 
x6b2 Pcacham Compl, Gatt (1661) 136 Peacocke colour, « c. 
changeable blew, or red blew 1893 Scribtier^s Mag June 
768/x 1 heir exquisite pale peacock coloi is without equal 
among the eggs of our Eastern birds 1575 Gascoigne 
iVAs , lUecdcsvx e8i Foi thou hast caught a proper paragon 
A theefe, a cowarde and a *peacocke foole 1893 Proc Zool 
S<K. 264 The foie wings aie *peacock-green, black in the 
centre 16^ J Eaton Jloney-c* Free yusti/ so6 Apish 
SamtS} and painted *Peacock-Justiciaries xjtod Nashe 
SttJfroit'Walaen. Wks (Grosart) III 179 His^ ^peacocke- 
plummg her like another Fandoia through his incredible 
ptatsing of her 1580 Sidney Ps xl 11, Who bendes not 
waiid’nng eyes To greate mens *peacock pride, i860 
Emlksom Cmd Liph vi (1861) 122 In creeds never was such 
levity , witness the heathenisms in Christianity, , the *pea- 
cock ritualism. 1609 Markham Fatu Where (1868) 24 
Cheaters, braggarts and the ^peacock slaue, whose words 
and cloathes are all the welth they haue x8ao T, Mitchell 
Ansioph I. 22 A plague upon these envoys, I hate their 
^peacock trains 1883 Helen P Mariin in Blackiu Mag 
Jan 10 ICymheline’s Queen’s] handsome *peacock-witted 
son Cloten 1864 Tennyson Eh Ard 6og The *peacock- 
yewtree and the lonely Hall 

b. Special combs. ; peacocl; arrow, an arrow 
furnished with a peacock’s feather ; peaoook-bit- 
tern, a name of the South Amencan sun-bittezn, 
Eurypyga hehas ; peaoooh-blue, the peculiar Ins- 
tioiis blue of a peacock’s neck; peaaook-butterfly, 
a European butterfly {Vanessa Jo) with ocellated 
wings ; peaoock-ooal, iridescent coal ; peacock- 
copper, an early name for bornite, from its iride- 
scent colours; cf peacocJi'Ore\ peacock-eye, the 
ocellus on a peacock’s feather ; also attrib * ; pea- 
oook-fan, a fan made or trimmed with peacock’s 
feathers; peacook-£ly, -hackle, an artificial fly 
dressed with a peacock’s feather ; peaoock-hower, 
a name applied to two leguminous trees, ifi) Eom- 
ctana regta {Royal peacock'Jlifwer)^ and (d) Cmsal- 
pinia {Ppinaana) ptdchefrtma{alsQ Flower-fence) 
(Miller Plant-n* 1884) ; peacock flower-fenoe, 
a leguminous tree, Adenantkera pavonina {ibid ) ; 
t peaoook-hatter, *in the Middle Ages, a plumist 
or milliner’ {Cent* Diet, 1890); peacook-iris, a 
bulbous plant of South Africa, Moraea ( Vtetisseuxtd) 
glaticopis^ also known as Iris Pcovonia , also applied 
to other species of Vieuisenxia; peaoook-moth, 
Macatia mtata and M* altemata, of family Geo* 
metrid&\ peaoook-ore, iridescent copper ore; 
peacock-stone (see quots.); peacock-throne, the 
former throne of the Kings of Delhi, now in the 
possession of the Shah of Persia ; adorned with the 
lepresentatiou of a peacock’s tail fully expanded, 
composed of precious stones ; peacook treasure- 
flower, a S. African composite plant, Gazania 
pavoma, with, large orange-coloured flower-heads 
C1386 CiiAUCLR Prol, X04 A sheef of ^pecok {v r, pocok] 
arwes bright and kene Vnder his belt he bar ful thiiftily, 
x886 CasselVs Ett^cU Diet*^ *Peacock.blue 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W* AJrtca xxiv 553 The buLterilies show 
themselves off in the sunlight, in their canary coloured, 
enmson, and peacock blue liveries x8oz Bihglly Anz/zt 
Biog* (18x3) 111 209 The ^Peacock Butterfly. x8a6 Kirby 
& Sr* Entomol* III. xxx, 214 The black spinous caterpillars 
of the common peacock-butterfly {Vanessa lo) x686 Plot 
X261 The ^Peacock-coal .is much softer than the 
Cannel, most vividly lepresenting all the colouts of the 
most gloi loub feathers in a Peacocks trayne. 1890 Cent Ptci* 
s,v, Peacacky *Peacot,h-eye mardiet an Italian maible of 
mingled white, blue, and led color. 1893 Speetaior 3 June 
73X Ornaments . . on the tram of the peacock, best described 
as the ‘peacock eye’ ax86x Mrs. Browning Christmas 
Gi/tsvi\\t The eyes in the *peacock-fans Winked at the alien 
glory. 1676 C0T10N Walteds Aftgler vii 325 There is also 
..the *Peacock-fly the body made of the whirl of a 
peacock's feather. x86oW M.vvLcs^ Elem Ckem (ed. 2] 
II. 658 The copper pyrites . or ordmary oie of copper, 
consists of a double sulphide of copper and iron ..The 
vaiiety, called vaiiegaled or ^peacock oie, contains a laiger 
pioporlion of sulphide of copper. 1877 Raimond Statist, 
Mines ^ Mmivtg 310 A large body of fine * peacock ’ ore 
xBpo VocAN Ehick Police \jx. 352 [AuhUalianl, The pris 
matic tiiitb of a material sulphide known lo miners by the 
name of ‘peacock ore*. *753 Chamuchs Cyd ^tfP \ 
PocvontusdapiSy the *peacock-stone, a name given by 
Ludovicub Dukis Pionably it wa-s one of the variegated 
agates. 1833 Penny Cycl I. 467/1 The cai tilages of some 
laige shells ,aie sold by the jewellers under the name of 
Peacock-sionet or black opals, X813 Jas Forbes Oriental 
Mem xxix. III, 84 The ino6t supeib article of this imperial 
spil was the Tucht-Taoos, or *pcacock-lhione. in which 
the expanded tail of the peacock, in its natural sire, was 
imitated in jewellery x^OnUng (U S.) XXVII 53/1 
In 1739 • Nadir Shah, the Persian ruler, then left Delhi, 
carrying immense treasures .including the renowned ano 
beautiful peacock throne. 

Peacock (pPkpk), v, [f. prec, sb ] 

1 , trans* To make like a peacock; to render vam 
01 conceited, to puff up with vanity; esp* icjl* to 


stint about or pose in older lo display one's beauty, 
elegance, 01 accompiibliments ; to make a display; 
to plume oneself 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia (162a) 56 A desiie onely to please, 
and as it wcie, peacock iheinselucs. 1834 Mar Edgeworth 
Helen xiv, Pavozieggiarsi t untianslaieable One cannot 
say well in English, to peacock oneself 187* Tennv&on 
Gareth 4 Lynctte 703 He was tame and meek enow with 
me, 1 ill peacock’d up with Lancelot’s noticing 1883 Mrs 
Lynn Linton Ime xviii. He ‘ peacocked himself not a little 
on the deftness of his manipulation 1888 «— Thro'‘ Long 
Night III V, It IS no longer a matter for vanity, for self- 
giatulation, for self-peacocking 
2 . zntr, a To btiut about ostentatiously, to 
make avaingloiious display, pose. Also to peacock 
it b. Anglo-Ind : see quot. 1888. 

x8i8 Keats Lett Wks. i88g III 112 Every man has his 
speculations, hut every man docs not hiood and peacock 
over them till he makes a false coinage and deceives 
himself 1826 Scott m Q Rev XXXIII 310 How a 
modern drawingroom would look if filled with courtiers 
peacocking it about m long sweeping trains 1867 Rusiciw 
'Xtme * Tide xvu. You working men have been ci owing and 
peacocking at such a late lately x888 Sir R Burton in 
Lady B (1893) I vii 13d Some piefeired ‘peacock- 
ing’, which meant lobing in white glass clothes and iiding 
. to call upon legimental ladies xSpo J. Middlemass Two 
False Moves 11 . vii 89 People of vaiioits nationalities., 
peacock about in fine feathers 
Hence Pea'cookiug vbl, sb, and ppl* a, 

x 3^7 Civil Eng ^ Arch Xrnl I 17/3 This sort of peacock- 
ing in bon owed plumes is no less dangerous than despicable 
1870 Daily Nevis 19 Apr , When the * peacocking business ’ 
(to use a slang term of military art) was over, the 3rd and 
4th divisions, continued their march round the curve of the 
horseshoe. X873 Miss Broughton Nancy I 227 Alasl 
never again shall 1 see him mount that peacocking steed 

1891 Wheeling 25 Feb. 409 He felt that ‘ peacocking ’ at the 
Military Exhibition had taken the place of leal work on 
many Saturdays last year. 

Pea CO c&ery. [f* Pjeaoook sb* + -ebt.] The 
practice of the (human) peacock , foppery. 

1872 Bcsant & Rice Ready^noney Mortihoy ij Francis 
Meliiship IS the greatest Peacock in Market Basing 1 -" 
hate— Peacockery in man or woman I 1882 Besant All 
Sorts Prol. ii, There were none of the peacockenes, whims, 
and fancies, gimcrackeries which proclaim the chamber 
of a young man 1883 S. W. Bi ck Gloves 5. 

Pea'COck-fi:sn. A European labioid fish, the 
blue-3triped wrasse, Cremlabi'tis pavo * from its 
brilliant colouring, green, blue, red, and white. 

x 66 i Lovell H^* Amm* 4 Mm* 234 Peacock-fish .. 
Is an insipid and ignoble fish The flesh is fat and gentle 
*753 Chambers Cycl* Supp* App , Peacock-fishy the English 
name of a fish of the Turdus, or wrasse-kind 
Peaoo’ckically, mnee-wd . : seePEAoooKiSHLV. 
Feacockisk (p> kpkij), a* [f, Pbaoook sb* + 
-ISH^.] Of the natuic or character ascribed lo 
a peacock ; like a peacock or that of a peacock. 
Hence Pea 00 ofclslily adv* ; Pea*co okislixieBS. 

1^0 Bale Ei^ Votaries u. xoa The kjmge not beynge 
so Pecockysh as he ludged hym, dyscretely and wysely de- 
ferred the tyme 1834 Southev Doctor {1B4B) Pref. 9 This 
IS to write pcaionesqnenienty m English peacockii.ally or 
peacockishl}', whichever the leader may like best. x8^ 
Speeiaior 27 Feb. 24a An aident, almost peacockish vanity 

1892 W. W. Peyton Mein yesus xiii 360 An ostentatious 
vaimtion, a jieacockishnesb of modern philosophy. 

Pea’coekiam. [See -ism.] = Peacockery. 

x86i J. Hollingshead in Gd* Words 198 Peacockism in 
dress has increased to an alarming extent, 
f Pea*cockLze, z;. Ohs* rare* [See-iZB.] tntr* 
To act the peacock ; lo peacock oneself 
1398 Florid, PCazzeare to go letting idly or loytring vp 
and downe peacockising and courting of himselfe. Ibia,y 
Zazzeaiof e peacodcising stroker vp of his owne haire. 
Fea'cockbkei a* and adv, 

A* adj* Like a peacock or tliat of a peacock ; 
peacockish. 

1576 Fleming Panqpl Epist 290 Som swelling in arro- 
gancte and pecoklike pride 1387 Turbcrv. hpit 4 Soniu 
(1837) 366 O dames, 1 would not wish jou peacocklike to 
looke. X898 Wesim* Gaz 26 May 3/2 The model m-ikers. . 
aie now providing us with these extensive peacock-hke tails 
to our bodices. 

B adv. After the manner of a peacock. 

1387 Turberv Trag T*, Hist* i, LennoVy You stately 
Dames, that peacocklyke do pace. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B ariasw i iv Handie-Cicgts vjg And Pcacock-like him- 
selfe [Adam] doth often view. 

t Feaxockly, a, and adv Obs. [See -ly 1 
and 2.] a. aaj* Peacocklikc. b. adv* In the 
maimer of a peacock, with vainglorious display 
1380 Lui'ion Sivqila 20 There is such gawdie going, and 
such pccockly and new fashions eutry day Ibtdy Why 
should we that aie eaith, ashes and dust, pricke vp ourscluts 
so Peacockly? 1608 Tarlion Cobler Canterb (1844) 113 
When Gentlemen leaue of llicu peacockly butes. 

Peacock’s feather, peacock feather. 

1 . A feather of the peacock , spec* one of the long 
featheis foiming the tail coverts, adorned with 
iiiclesceiit ocelli or 'eyes’, and used for various 
ornamental purposes Hence, b. Taken as a 
symbol of vainglory, or a decoiation of rank or 
station, c. (in reference to the fable of the jay 
decked with peacock’s feathers) A 'borrowed 
plume’, a boirowed ornament of style or passage 
m a literary composition 

c X400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xMu 106 Made of gold and pre- 
cious stanes and pacok fethers. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 


Ixvui 8 The sasoiin soft and fair, Come in als fresche as pacok 
fcddir 1345 Ascmam Toxoph (Aib ) 129 At a shoit but, 
ye Pecock tethei doth seldomekepevp ye shaft eylliei ryght 
or leiiel 1360 Pilkingion hxp Aggens (1562) 107 It woulde 
make oui proutle peacockes fcalheis too tall X575~85 Aui' 
Sandys Set nt. vii § 37 If wee did looke upon oiu blackt leetc, 
our faire Peacocke fetheis would soone fall downe 1837 
Civil Eng \ Arch. Jrid I 17/2 We meet with a peacock’s 
feather of some length 111 the following passage 1848 
'riiACKERAY Bk, Snobs XX, All these people might be so 
happy, and easy, and fiiendly, but foi aii unhappy p.isbioii 
for peacocks’ feathers in England 
2 Name for a small moth , YpcnomcHta i omptella 
X832RLNNIE Consp, Butieijl* \ Moths 198 
Hence Fea cock-fea thered a., fitted 01 adorned 
with peacock’s feathers. 

1429 Test Ebor (Sut tees) 1 . 4x9 Pnkok-fedoi id arrows X896 
Wisttn*Gas* 16 Nov a/i The famous peacock-fcaLlicicdcap 
began to show above the flour of the platform. 

Feacock’s tail. 

1 . The tail-coverts of the peacock collectively, 
which the bird is able to erect in a iei>pluiclciit 
vertical circle behind ils body 

X370 Dee Math, Prcl bj b, As with a Pccockes tayle x6s3 
'Wai'tovi Angler v xi7 The Bkick-fly, the hodyinTde of 
black wool, and lapped about with the herl of a peacock's 
tail X794 Sullivan View Nat 21 x6 The iuininous and 
coloured circle, tinged like the peacock’s tail Mod Ptoverb 
(Sc ), When March comes m with an adder's head, it goes 
out with a peacock's tail 

2 . Hence in various transferred applications ; 

f a. An old name for the eighth proposition of 
the third book of Euclid, in remrence to the figure. 

1570 BiLiiKG'iLrY Enc/id in \iii 88 Thys Proposition js 
called commonly m old bookes aniongost the baibarous, . 
the Peacockes tatle 

b. The beautiful seaweed Padina pavomay 
having broadly fan-shaped fronds marked with 
concentiic fringed lines, 

1857 Wood Comm Obj Sea-shoie 50 The name of it is the 
Peacock’s-Tail, deriving its title from its sliape. x866 Treas 
Bot 835/1 Padtna pavoniOy our T'urkey-feaiher Liver or 
Feacodex Tail, is one of the most remarkable species, 
f c. A colour in alchemy. Obs* 
x6xo B JONSONw 4 /tf/«. II II, Yourseucrall colours, sir, Of the 
pale citron, the grecne lyon, tlie crow, The peacocks taile 

d. (See quot.) 

X744-30 W Ki LIS Mod* Husbandm, VII. 1. 84 [Maple] 
wood IS of more value than ordinary woods are, for tncir 
diapered knots and curled grain, that liavc given it the 
name of the peacock's tail. 

e. A kind of pyrotechnic shower. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 9 This shower is commonly 
called the peacock’s tail, on account of the various colouis 
that appear in it, 

f. PeacoePs tail {Peacock-tail) iamtshi the 
iridescent lustre found in some ores and metallic 
products; ^ Pavoniwb B i (see quots, s. v.). 

Pea*cockwiBe, iztfzi raie [f as next + -wiSK.] 
After the manner of a peacock. 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr* Irel* u in Holinshed Chron* 
(1587) 11 . 12/2 He ..that., peacock wise seueth himbclfc 
foorth to the gaze. 

Feacocky (pf kpki), a* {adv.) [f. Pjsacock sb* 
+ -Y ] Suggesting a peacock in walk, bearing, self- 
display, or showine&s ; assuming airs, showy : said 
of a person, or of a horse in reference to its liearing, 
x866 Ruskin Crown of Wild Olive iiL 192 You fancy, [icr. 
haps, that tliere is a severe sense of duty mixed with these 
peacocky motives ? 187 x Dculy News 23 bept , 'I here was a 
jieacocky jauntiness about the whole reginiunt that is m 
keeping with the traditions of the light dragoon. 1889 Sat* 
Rev* x6 Mar 326/x The handsome, if somewhat peacocky 
chestnut stallion, Irocadero. 1898 J. Arch Stoiy 0/ Lipe 
li. 31 These peacocky youngsters would cheek the lads m 
smock-frocks, whenever they got a chance. 

B as €Uiv* In the manner of a peacock; with 
a showy air, 

x86x G MERroiTii Evan Harrington II i\, She's giown 
since she’s been countessed, and does it i)e.icucky. 

Pea-cod to Fea-dropper ; see Pba K 
Fea'«*ftower. a. The flower or blossom of the 
pea, or any large papilionaceous flower resembling 
this. b. Name for several West Indian legtuninoub 
plants having such flowers, as Vilmonma multi’* 
jloray and speaes of Centrosema and ClUoria* 

x8a3 GietnhouseComp*!,^ Elegant orange-culourcd ftca- 
flowers, on singular Austraiasun evergreen shruK. 1884 
^liuiFaPlant-n , Pea-flower, Vthuuriii’s Purple, Vilmonma 
nmliijloia. 

Hence Fea -flowezed a*y having papilionaceous 
flowers like those of the pea. 

x866 Ti eas Bot, 299 Chtoruiy a large gums of pea-flowui cd 
plants. 

Peafowl (pffQul). [f Tfa- + Fowh.] A 
bird of the genus Pavo ; a peacock or peahen. 

X804 WiLUAMSoN Oriental hiehi Sp, 98 Tliere could not 
be less than twelve 01 fifteen hundred pea-fowls, . . within 
sight of the spot where 1 stood x888 Mrs. B. hi. Crokbr 
Diana Barrington ix,T wihght was faliiug, and the cries of 
the jungle cock and pea-fowl were hushed. 1896 List Amin 
in Zool Gardensy London 403-4 Pam enstatus , * Common 
Peafowl Hab lnilta.„P ntgr^nms* Black-winged Pea- 
fowl H ab. Cochin China(D« . , P* sptcifer, * Javan Peafowl : 
I Jab, Burmah and Jaia. 

Feag(pfg},;p6ak(pfk)« Also 7p6age,pdauge, 
peacke. [Ong. pe-ag, ad. Massachusetts Indian 
piaky pi. of pi ( «= Abnaki biaky bt)y a strung bead of 
shell-money; found in wampumpeag (in Kasles 
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Ahndki Did 1691 wanhanh-ah ) ; f. Massacli Ind. 
wompt (Delaware wapt) white Heads 
made from the ends of shells, rubbed down and 
polished, strung together into belts, necklaces, etc,; 
formeily used as a currency by the North American 
Indians; wampum. 

Two qualities were distinguished, w 7 uU peag (see Wam- 
pumpcag) and hlMk (or purple) peag^ the latter being 
reckoned double the value of the former. 

1649 Rfiode IsL Col, Rec (1836) I 217 Noe person, shall 
take any black peage of the Indians but at four a penny 
1664 Promdeme (R I ) Records (1894) V 303 He saw 
Scattup . . receive a considerable Some of peauge of William 
Hams. 1676 T. Glover in Xl 633 Their mony 

IS of two sorts, one made of a white kind of shell , they put 
them on a string after the mannei of Beads; this they call 
Peacke 1677 W, Hubbard Nm raiive 108 Having fetched 
out of a Swamp haid by,, a laige Belt of Peag 1705 
BrvcRLEV Hist, Vtr^nta 38 The peak is of two soits, or 
rather of two colours, for both aie made of one shell, though 
of different paits ; the wampumpeak at eighteenpence the 
yaid, and the white peakat ninepcnce IhidAii 1 (1722) 141 
Upon his Neck, and Wrists, hang Strings of Beads, Peak and 
Roenoke. 183* T. Durfcc What Cheer in xxii, ’lis not 
the peag, said the sagamore, Nor knives, nor guns, nor 
garments red as blood, That buy the lands I hold dominion 
o’er 187s JevoNS Moiuy iv, 27 A foot of black peag being 
woith two met of white peag 

+ Pe'age. Obs, Also 5-8 payage, 6- paage. 
[a. F. pdage, m OF. also paage (12th c.), paege, 
paiage, payage, etc. *^^pedage « Pr. pezatge, It. 
pedaggto, med.L. (f F.) pedagium^ pedgtuviy 
paagium (Du Cange):— late pop L pedaticmi, 
f. pdSfped’emiooU see -age.] Toll paid for passmg 
through a place or country , = Pedagb. Obs, (exc, 
//tst, or only m reference to Fiance, etc.), 

X436 Sir G Have Law Anns (ST S ) 238 Thai suld 
nouthir pay custume, na payage, quhiU thai ar on thair 
voyage 1363 tr Emperors Sn/e Conduct in Foxe A ^M, 
X91/2 Without paying of any maner of imposition or dane 
mony, peage, tribute, or any other manner of tolle x688 
R Holme Armour ii. 168/z The Bull fearing neither 
Payage or Poundage fot his Trespass. xjoS in Picton Vpool 
Mumc Rec, (1:886) II 2z Quitt of all custome, toll and 
payage 27x4 Fr, Bk qf Rates 196 All Duties of Importa- 
tion, Octiois, Peages, and all others, which used to be levied 
upon the said Gram by the Cities, Communities, and parti- 
cular Loidships *757 Burks Abridgm* Enj Hist, in. 
Wks x8z2 V 609 The payment of tolls, passages, paages, 
pontages and innumerable other yexatious imposts 1776 
Adam Smith W N v i. (z86g) II 403 The turnpike tolls 
in England, and the duties called peages in other countries 
*848 Wharton Law Lex , Paage, Obsolete 
Hence f Pe*age* Obs, [F. pdager, OF peagi&r 
(13th c. in Littrd)], a collector of toll, a toll-keeper. 

1474 CAXTON( 7 //m£ III vii, The peagers ner they that kepe 
passages ought not to take other peage ne passage money 
but suche as the prynce or the lawe have established 

Feagle, Feagoose : see Paigle, Peak-goose. 
Peahen (pi hen) Forms* a. 5-6 iiehen, 
-henne, (6 peyhen), 7 pea-henne, 7- pea-hen. 

4-5 pohenne, -hen, poohenne. [f. ME. /A, 
OE,pda + demte Hen. Collateral form po~hen{ne^ 
f. Po, po OE. pdwa + heniu^ A female pea- 
fowl, the female of the peacock 
a C1400 [see 1377 in j 3 ] ^*440 Prontp Pare, 300/1 Pe- 
henne, pceuonot *323 Fitzherb. Husb § 146 All douen 
foted foules wyll syt but llire wekes, except a peyhen *570 
Levins Mamp 61/11 A Pehen,^rtM«. 1646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud. Bp in vh laz The daily Incubation of Ducks^ Pea- 
hens, and many other 1845 Disraeli Sybil in. viii, His 
daughteis who tossed their heads like pea hens— Lady JToan 
and Lady Maud. xlhni^CJutmherdsEni^cl'^M 341/iThe 
Peahen is much sraallei than the male bird, has no tram, 
and IS ofdull plumage, mostly brownish 
p. 1377 Langl P pi B xii, 240 pe pekok & >e pohenne 
proude Iv rr pehen,pohenl x398TRCViSAi?ar/A DeP R 
XII. xxxii (Bodl. MS ), pe poohenne sitteth abrode xxx. daies 
and a htel what more 

II Feai (pf|ai ), sb Also 7 peeai, peei,^ 8 piaye, 
8-9 peii, 9 paye, piai. [ad Caiib ptai (Tainanac 
piache ) ; m F. piaye (A. Diet Voyage en Cayenne 
(1664) III. 385).] A medicine-man or witch- 
doctor among the Indians of Guiana and other 
parts of South Ameiica* cf Piachb 
1613 R. Harcourt Gmana 26 Their Peeaios, Priests, or 
Southsayers, at some special tunes haue conference with the 
diuell *667 G. Warren Sunftavi z6 Their impostors, 01, 
ns they call them, Peeies 173a Bahbot Guuena in Celleet 
Voy (Churchill) V 533 A Piaye, or Doctor among them. 
1706 Stedman Surinam (tBo6) I 414 Exorcised by the Pen 
or priest. *88* W. H Brett Mission Work Gmana 53 
These Piai sorcerei s of the aborigines 

b. Now usually peai*-maii (also pee-ay-, pe-i-, 
piai-, pee-ay-, pee-a-, paiman). 

1825 Waterton IVaftd S, Awer lu ipi^They have a 
kind of a priest called a pee ay-man *8^ H G. Dalton 
Brit Gmana (1835) I. 83 After application to a Pe-i-man 01 
Piai-man or conjuier. 1883 Academy 8 Dec. 375/3 The 
peaimen, Or tribal medicine men *899 Redway Guiana 
Wilds 119 In the opinion of his friends some enemy was at 
work, and the Peaiman would drive him away 
Hence Peal* v, irons ^ to piactise the arts of 
a peai-man upon; to treat by witch-doctoiing ; 
Peal-ing, Peal*i«mi the practice and system of 


a peai-man. 

*876 C, B Brown Brit Gmana vi. Peai ing. x88x W. H. 
iRETT Mission Work Gmana 53 , 1 was warned that they 
going to piai me, that is to cause siclaiess or death. 
iM Thurn in yrnt. Anihrop, Inst, 366 To explain the 


Brett 

were 
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system of peaiism. *896 A. Lang Cock Lane 39 We are 
fortunate m finding an educated observer who submitted to 
be peaied. 

Fea*-ja:cket. Also 8 pay-, ppee-, P-jaoket, 
[The first element is evidently the same as Pee 
sb 1 {pf pey, (which however is not evidenced 
after the r71h c., out may have come down later in 
the comb, pe- or py-gown). Pea-jacket may have 
been on ifie analogy of the latter, or may have 
been formed direct from Du. ptjjakker. It is 
very common in the New Jersey Archives, 1725-40. 

Marryat’s notion that the onginal form was P -jacket^ for 
pilot jacket, appears to be a mere gratuitous surmise ] 

A stout short overcoat of coarse woollen cloth, 
now commonly worn by sailors. 

1725 H Jersey Archives (1894) XI. 97 Run away, a 
Seivant Lad Named Philip Dawsitt, he .had on a Kersey 
Pea-Jacket *727 Ihtd, 124 Run away a Servant Man, 

. he has on . a dark Drugget Pea Jacket. X7S7 Mem, 
of Last War in N, America 8 The Consumption made 
of their coarse Woollens by the Men employed in the 
Fishery, reckoning for each a Blanket, Watch Coat, Rug, 
Pea-Jacket, etc. 1786 Francis the Philanthropist 1 , 77 He 
ventured to remark, that no other coat than a pay-jacket 
could become a sea-boy. 1798 Hull Advertiser 24 Nov 2/2 
He had on a sailor’s blue pea jacket 1815 Brockdtt iV. C. 
Gloss , Pea, or Pee-jacht, a loose lougti jacket or short 
covering; much used in severe weather by maimers . It 
was formerly the holiday outer-dress of the keelmen 1833 
Marry AT P, Simple x, The men .wore pea jackets, whiS 
are very short gieat coats made of what they call Flushing. 
1840 — Poor Jack xxu, A short P jacket (so called from tht 
abbreviation of pilot's jacket) reached down to just above 
his knees 

Peak sb,"^ Forms * i Pdao (in Anglo-L. 
records i-a Peoh, a Pec) ; 3-4 pek, 6 peke, 7 
peake, 7 “ peak. [OE Pdae (only in comb 
Pdaclond) of unknown origin ; pern. British. 

The name Peak's Arse (OE. ^Pdaces aers, Domesday 
Pechesers), applied to the Peak Cavern, has suggested a 
conjecture that Pietc may have been a name for a demon 
(cf the later cognate with OE Plica, Puck, 

Cf other place-name^asOE Piitces-delQLtxcCti[& Cod Dipl, 
dccxxii), Pechesdon (Domesday) now Pegsdon, Bedfordshire. 
From the X7th c the name has naturally been associated 
with Peak s6^; hut the history of the latter makes any 
e^mological connexion impossible ] 

1 . The name of the hilly distnct in the north- 
west of Derbyshire, England; divided into the 
High Peak and the Low or Lower Peak, approxi- 
mately corresponding to the modem Hundreds of 
High Peak and Wirksworth respectively. 

In i2-i3th c the word seems to have been apprehended as 
the proper name of the Castle Hill at Castleton, under 
which IS the Peak Cavern. The post-Conquest use of Peak 
in the sense of OE. Piaclond seems to have aiisen through 
the application of the name of Peverel’s castle to the district 
thence governed The Ordnance Map^ithout any warrant 
m local usage, gives the name ' The Peak ' to an elevated 
plateau or mountain mass in the High Peak Hundred (see 
quot. 1874), in which it is followed by geography books, etc. 

924 O E, Chron, (Parker MS.), Eadweard cyning for fa 
bonan on Feac lond to Badecan wiellon. CZ130 Hen. 
Hunt. Hist, Angh 1. § 7 Quatuor autem sunt, qum mira 
videntur in Anj^ia^ Pnmum quidem est, quod venttis 
egreditus de cavernis terrm in monte vocato Pec, tanto 
vigore ut vestes rmectas repellat et m altum elevatas procul 
rejiciat. [axxy^ Chartey ^ Hen I in Dugdale Mon Vl 
1279 £a die qua Willelmo Peverell dominium meum de 
Pecco dedi.I 1173-4 Pip Poll (Pipe Roll Soc) XXI 61 
In operationibus Casteilorum de Pech & de Bolesoura 
*297 R Glouc (Rolls) 164 Pat oper wonder is Vpe the hul 
of |je pek, J>e wind pere iwis Vp of ]>e erpe ofte comp of holes 
[CX350 Rolls 0/ Parlt II. 391/1 Le Roi gianta,.la 
Franchise de I’haut Pek en le Counte de Deiby.] 1^0 
BreoN Jewel of Joye Wks. 11, 6, I trauayled into Darby- 
shere and from thence into the Peke. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brii , Deihysktre, The western part beyond 
Derwent . riseth high and peaketh vp with hils and 
moun tames, whence m old time it was called in the old 
English tongue Peac lond, and is at this daie named the 
Peake 1622 Drayton Poly-olh xxvi 453 Yet for her 
Caves and Holes, Peake only not excells, But that I can 
again produce those wondrous Wells, Of Buckston, *636- 
66 Hobbts (title) De MirabiUbus Pecci (1678 iiaml 
The Wonders of the Peake ) 1667 Lacy Sanny the Scott v 
(1698) 43 We'll put her doonintill a Scotch Coaiepit,ancl she 
shall iise at the Deel’s arse o’ Peake 180a Lamb Let to 
Manning 24 Sept , To visit the far-famed peak in Deiby- 
shire, where the Devil sits, they say, without breeches. 
*874 Murray's Hand-hk Derby etc (ed 2) 53/2 The great 
block of mountain called in the Ordnance Map ‘ the Peak ' 

IS really an extensive plateau comprising the several summits 
of Kindeiscout, the Edge, Fairbiook Naze, etc 
f 2. transf, A cave Ohs, rare^K Cf Peakish 
a 2, quot. 1600, 

So called app. from the famous Peak Cavern 
x6oo Holland Lwy x. i, 351 Into this cave or peake 
the Romanes entred with then ensigncs dtsplaied 
8. attrib and Comb , as Peak country ^ htU, lead, 
scenety; in quot. 1659 for Peahstone « millstone 
grit fiom the Peak as material of millstones; 
f Peak’s arse, a former name for the Peak Cavern 
(later the Debits arse m the Peak ) , Peak-castle, 
the castle at Castleton in the Peak; fl^eak- 
wheat (pecke-), a poor variety of wheat mentioned 
in the i6th c. 

ro86 Domesday Bk , Derbysdre, Terra castelli m Pechesers 
WiUielra Peurel tenuer. Gernebern & Hundinc. *523 Fitz- 
HERB Hush § 13 Bere-barleye .bathe an cave thre ynches 
of lengthe or more, sette foure-^quare, lyke pecke-whete, 
small comes, and lyttelfloure, and that is the worsts bailey. 


ibid § 34 Englysshe uheate hath a dunne eare, fewe anis 
or none, and is the worste wheate, saue peake-wheate, 
Peeke-wheete hath a red eare, ful of anis, thyn set, and ofte 
tymes it is flyntered Ibid § 39 The pooreman of the pedee 
countreye, and suche other places, where as they vse to mylke 
theyr ewes 1622 Malynes A nc, Ltm^Merch 265 ITie Lead 
Mines in Ireland doe coataine more siluer than these Mines 
ofDarbieshire and Somersetshire called Peake and Mendippe 
Letme. 1639 Howell Vocab 1 , Cullen meal the purest, 
peak or French grinding i68t Cotton Wond Peak 47 
Under this Castle yaivns a dreadful Cave. (Hote) Peake’s- 
Arse, the sixth Wonder 1707 Mortimer Hu^ (1721) II 45, 
I never saw any of them but on the banen peak Hills 1709 
4540/7 To be Lett some very good Mills at 
Kidlington, . one ^ir of Peck Stones, one pair of French 
Stones *837 Penny Cycl VIII 425/3 The Peak castle is 
now an * ill shapen rum situated on the verge of the rocky 
preapice that forms the roof of the Peak cavern at Castleton. 
Peak (pfk), sb,^ Forms; 6 pek, peke, 6-7 
peake, 8 peek, 7- peak. [Known from loth c. 
as a later equivalent of Pike sb.^; in 15th c. the 
derjv,peked, Peaked, appears as an equivalent of 
Piked, The phonetic relations are difficult to 
understand ; but cf, MLG. pdk, peik, ‘ pick, pike, 
pointed iron instrument* Itis notablethat in sense i, 
^ak IS identical with beak, (It, peac is from ^g.). 

The connexion between Pike sb * and peak appears in the 
adjs piked, peaked From pike, the long point of a i4lh c, 
shoe, instanced in Wyclif C1380, we have^/^^<^ sekone m 
Langland P, PI , 1377 These appear c i4SOr-6o as pehyd, 
poked schone, being the first appearance of thtpeke-, peak^ 
Toim. Peake itself is exemplified in Palsgr., 1530. In the 
z6th c the forms pike and peak appear to have gone 
apart in sense, fike being confined more to a sharp piercing 
or pricking point (perhaps under the influence of Pike 
the weapon, introduced early in that century), while Jeak 
IS more assoaated with the notion of a projecting point, 
not specially sharp or acuminate. Peak as a pointed 
mountain-top, or conical mountain (sense 5) is a stul later 
(17th c ) substitution for an earlier pike,] 

I. 1 A projecting point ; a pointed or tapenng 
extremity ; fa beak or bill. Now rare (cf. 5 c) 

1578 Lvte Dodoens t. xxxii 43 The floures are smal, of a 
pleasant light redde; after these floures folio weth certayne 
small narrow peakes or beakes as m the others. x6x6 
SuRFL & Markh. Cmniiy Forme 403 There breed in Trees 
certaine small beasts almost like to Weeuils, certaine of 
them haue long and sharpe pointed peakes or bills, these doe 
great harme to grafts and other young Trees. 1706 Phillips, 
Peak, the sharp Point of any thing x6i6 Keats Endym 
IV 497 The moon put forth a little diamond peak, No bigger 
than an unobserved star. 

fb la specific applications* The projecting 
front of a head-dress, formerly esp, of a widow*s 
hood. Ohs, 

1530 Palsgr 233/1 Peake of a ladyes mourning heed, 
htquoquet i6ir Cotqr , Biquoquet, the peake of a Ladies 
mourning hood 1706 Addison Rosamond hi, iv. Widow 
Trusty, why so Fine? Why dost thou thus in Colours shine? 
Thou should'st thy husband's death bewail In Sable vesture, 
Peak and Veil *7x9 D’Urfey Pills II. xi The Buxom 
Widdowwitb Bandore and Peak. 


t c Any pointed projecting part of a garment or 
article of apparel Obs, 

1594 Nashe Unfort Trav Wks (Groaart) V 145 A close 
bellied dublet comming downe with a peake behinde as 
faire as the crupper. 16x7 Moryson Itin, iii 170 The 
colours of their coates weaie rai’fed with a peake behind to 
keepe the necke warme. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi, 1x4 
Frontlets were worn betwixt their eies hanging down on 
a peak fiom their foreheads. 1696 Lond Cue, No. 3934/4 
A Childs Peak with a Scarlet Riband, ♦ a red Riband 
Stomacher xms Anderson Brit Embassy China zo8 The 
women of Pekin wear a sharp peak of black velvet or 
silk, which descends from the forehead almost between their 
eyes. i8o8-x8 Jamieson, Peak, a triangular piece of linen, 
binding the hair below a child's cap or woman’s toy 
d. Tlie point of a beard ; t a pointed beard. 
*! 59*“3 Nasiie Four Lett Confut Wits (Grosart) II. 220 
A lolly long red peake, like the spire of a steeple hee cheiibht 
continually without cutting 1619 H, Hutton Follie's 
Anat Aviij, Hauing his beard precisely cut ith.’ peake* 
c 1620 Flpi CHER & Massinger Double Marriage iir 1, How 
he has rim your beard into a peak of twenty 1 *698 Fryer 
Aa E, India ^ P, 390 Ills Beaid is Cut neatly, and ihe 
Whiskers in fashion of an Half-Moon on the upper Lip, 
with only a decent Peak on the under 

0 , The projecting part of the brim of a man's 
cap or the like 

x66o F Brooke tr Le Blands Tiav, 136 A Cap of 
Crimson Tissu, with a Chapplet of gold, tliat hath a peake 
before, not unlike the Flowei-Deluces. x866 Reutledge's 
Ev Boy's Ann 356 A cap is best for the head, and it is not 
a bad plan to Ime the peak inside with gieen 1873 Black 
Pr Thule 1, The rain that fell off the peak of his sailor’s cap, 
t f. An advancing or retreating point formed by 
the hair on the forehead. Obs, 

1833 Brav Tamar ^ Ta&y(i836) III xxxviii. 193 Wishing 
that he should have a pair of dnepeaks, as they wei e calletl, 
one being on either side the forehead, she caused the haii to 
be regulaily shaved off. 1849 Loncf. Kavanagh viii, She 
had on her forehead what is sometimes denominated a 
f widow’s peak that is to say, her hair grewdown toa point 
in the middle. 

2 . A promontory or point of land, a headland. 
Now local. 

The lofty headland at Ravenscar, forming the southern 
extremity of Robin Hood's Bay. is stated in the Whitby 
guide-book to be called *The Peak * . , « , , 

X548 Udall, etc Erasm Par Acts xiu, 46 Barnabas and 
Saul went to Seleucia, whiche is a great promontorye, or 
peake on the weste parte of Antioche . ^ , 

t 3 . Lace; also a lace-ruff (quot. 1591). Obs, 
1591 Lodc5 Cfttkaros (Httateriap Cl) 57 0 \3X picked 



PEAK. 


PEAESD. 


etc ] . , . , 

4. NaiU» a The narrowed extremity of a snip s 
hold at the bow, the Fobbpeak ; also the coire- 
sponding part at the stem, the after-^eak, 

1693 [see Forcpcak]. *704 J, Harris Lex Techn, I s v., 
There is also a Room in the Hold of a Ship, that is called 
the Peek; Tis fioin the Bitts foi ward to the Stem, Here 
Men of War usually keep their Powdei ; and Merchant-men, 
Outward-bound, placetheirVictualshere 1867 Smyth 's 

After tcoLt the contracted part of a vessel's hold, 
which lies m the uin, or aftermost portion of the hold, 
in contradistinction to f>7£Aeah, 189s SurruNG Land of 
Hjaadss^ Forward in the peak is a small Ameiican cooking- 
stove. 

b. ^ The upper outer corner of those sails which 
arc extended by a gaff' (Smyth Satlor^s Werd-bk, 
1867 ) ; also, the upper end of a gaff. Hence gaff 
peak, mizzcft peak, 

1711 [implied in ^eak bf ail see 6] i76a-9 Fat coner 

Shipmr II 387 The head In balance near the lofty peak 
theybonnd ; The halyards thioal and peak are next applied. 
^806 A, Duncan Nelson dnecied his fleet to hoist 

four lights at the mizen peak. 1840 R H Dana Be/. 


opeiation with unshortened sail. 

o. The point at the end of a fluke of an anchor; 
= Pea. sb d 

1793 Smfaton Edysione L § 143 The auchoi became 
suspended by the bowspiit, with the Peak upwaids. 1867 
Smyth Sailoi^s Word-bk , Peak ef mi anchor ^ the hill or 
exii emity of the p.alm, which, as seamen by custom drop the 
Jky IS pronounced pea; it is tapered nearly to a point in 
Older to penetrate the bottom 

II. Later form of PiKP, as used of a mountain. 

This comes up in 17th c., and fust in uses repieseiitingSp , 
Fg. pico. (But in the names of niounlam summits in the 
N W of England Pike lomains unchanged.) 

6 The pointed lop of a mountain ; a mountain 
or hill having a more or less pointed summit, or 
of comcal form. 

1634 Sir T. HERBruT TVrtw. 112 The top of the high Peake 
of Damoan . like a Sugai loafe 1687 A. Lovell tr 
rheuenoi's Trxo ii, iBi We were some thiee Leagues oflT 
of Sannas, it makes a Peak, hut the Hill is higlier than 
the Peak iPr il fait uii pico, innis la montagne est plus 
haute que le pico] 17x8 Prior Cloe On Meander’s 

bank, or Latmus’ peak, 1759 ti Admnsofi\ Vcy lienegal 
8 The Peak of Tenerif [F. le Pic de Tditiu/\, .appealed 


as the highest mountain in the ancient world 1796 IT, 
Hunter U, St,-Pier>e'^ Siwl Nai, (1799) III. 92 Tins 
mountain is called the Tluee Paps, because it’s three peaks 
have that foim. 1856 Stanley Smai Pal i 11.76 The 
next day we ascended the highest peak ,of the Smai range, 
1856 Ruskin Mod PatnU IV. v xui, § 6 The notable range 
of jagged peaks which bound the hoiizon to the Noith 
East of Mont Blanc. *877 Lady Brasscy Voy. Sitfibeant 
11, We all rose eaily . to catch the first glimpse of the famous 
Peak of Teneiiffe. It was q^uite ten o’clock before we saw 
the Peak, towering above tlie clouds, light ahead, about 
fiflry-nine miles off. 

b fg. Highest point, summit. 

1784 CowpER Task iij 157 Some travd Nature up To 
the sharp peak of her sublimest height, And tell us whence 
the stars, i8ao Shelley Hymn Apollo v, I stand at noon 
upon the peak of Heaven. x8sa — Tmumph of Life 222 
The peak From which a thousand climbers have hefoie 
Fall’n, as Napoleon fell 1894 H, Drummond Ascent of Man 
333 Every summit in Evolution ib the base of some giaiider 
peak. 

0, iramf. The pointed top of anything. 

(Appears to combine sense 1 with 5 ) 
x8^ Dickens Bam Rndge iv, It was a shy, blinking 
house, with a conical roof going up into a peak over its 
gaifet window of four small panes of glass 1840 Lyiton 
Caxtons m v, Roland's forehead was singularly high, and 
lose to a peak in the summit 1855 Tennyson Maud t, vi 
1, The budded peaks of tbe wood ore bow’d, Caught and 
cufFd by the gale 

d. ‘ The high shaip iidge-bone of the head of 
a setter-dog’ {ffent, D%ci 1890, citing Sportsmaiis 
Gautleef). 

Ill, 6, attrib. and Comb ^v&pak-cap (sense le), 
'•chmber (sense 5), peak-capped, -like, -iwsed, 
•foofed adjs ; peak-aroh, a pointed or Gothic 
arch (Knight Diet. Mech 1 8^5) , peak broil Nhut,, 
a brail attached to the peak of a sail; peak 
downbaul Naut • see qiiol. ; peak halyard 
Pfattt , a rope or tackle for hoisting the peak of 
a gaff, peak piece Nditi., a piece of canvas used 
to strengthen the peak of a sail , peak puroliase 
Mtut , see qnot. , peak tye Naut., a tye used for 
hoisting the peak of a heavy gaff (Ogilvie 1882), 
1711 W. Sutherland SJnAhmld Assist 129 *Peek-bmils 
1903 Daily Chron* 16 Apr 5/r *Peak caps are coming into 
fashion . Every second young man, and every thhd man 
of yeais, was weaimg a cap in the pattern of those used for 
motoring 1897 Edm. Rev, July 56 Let the *peak-climber 
reflect that there are between flfly and sixty heights in the 
chain 1867 Smyth Satlofs Word-bk,, ‘'’Peak doivnhauh 
a rope love through a block at the outer end of the gaff to 
haul it down by. xtvi~\l Chambers Cycl s v. Skip^ Plate 
Fig 1 8 *Peak Hallyards. 1836 [see Halyard ibl. 1871 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I 260 Just ai this little 
*peak-nosed pa; son does 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I 
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03 Mizens ., have a nock-piece and a *peek-piece 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word hk.f PeaL puycliase^ apuichose fitted 
in cutters to the standmg peak-halliards to sway it up taut, 
t Peak, sb 3 Ohs. Also 6 pek, poke. [Origin 
unknown ; chiefly used m the combination hady- 
peke, Hoddtpeak, q. v., also peke hoddte, noddte ] 
A dolt, noodle, silly creature. Cf. Peak-goose. 

n;x529 Skelton P Sparome 409 The doteicll, that folyshe 
pek. — Col. Cloute 264 Of suche Patei nosier pekes All the 
woilde Spekes, 1549-89 [see HoDDyprAKj, 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr Tongy Niez^ an idiote,a poke hoddie [1593 
noddle], a simple soule, a sneke&bie. 

Peak, sb.^, peek. Sc. [Of uncertain origin : 
in Sc dialects distinct m pionunciation (p?k) Jiom 
Peak sh.^ (pzk), to which otherwise it might be le- 
feiied.] Asmallpointofflamc, Hence Peekie^i;;/, 
1887 Donaldson Suppl faimcson, Peak, peekt a vciy 
small quantity, a meie pick, as, *a peak o* hcht, a peck o’ 
file', AX803J Smith m R Foid //nr/ 306 Richt 
eerie at niuit Was yon peekie o’ hcht 1903 Dundee 
Advef User 22 Dec, 7 By tlic feeble light of the gas jet, 
winch was buintiig at a ‘peak 
Peak, shb, variant of Pbao, wampum. 

Peak (pfk), Also 6 peeke, peko, peoke, 
peake. [Found eaily m i6tli c ; origin un- 
certain. 

It is not even ceitam that all the senses here collected have 
the same origin. Sense i, and esp ib (which also .appeals 
as pLcke\ may bo related to Peck z; “ 3 j sense 3 is possibly 
rekated to Peak cf Peamnc ppl a, i, Pi akish « * i ; 
sense 4 is usually taken as icfcinng to the sh.arp or 
emaciated featnies of a sick person ; but this may he a later 
association with Peak sb.^ cf Flaking ppl. a. 2, Pi akish 
rt .1 3, Peaky 

fl uiti ? To fall, drop, sink, Obs 
1509 ITawes Past. Pleas xvi. xxvii, Alas I I wrclclic and 
yet unhappy peke Into suchc tionblc, miseiy, and thought. 

i‘b. To peak over the peichi lit. to topple or 
tumble off the peich,j^, to die Obs, 

App. oiig a phiasc of hawking See Perch for various 
parallel phiases, to Up over the percht hop the fei ch, etc 

1575 luRBERv Faulconrie 219 If it contincwc three oi 
fouredayes, moslc assurcdlictlie hawke wyll pcckc oiici the 
pearch, and dye 2633 IIlywood & Rowi ey Fortune by 
Land iii II. ’s Wks 1874 VI. 398 If he should peak over the 
pearch now, and all fall to om elder Biolhou 
i* 2. tnir. To shrink, to slink. Obs. 

[1550 J Proctor Ihst IVyai's Rel 70 Wyat him selfe 
anav C. men peked on styll all alonge vnder sainct lame*, 
parke wall, vntyll he came to chaiinge crossc ] 2570-6 

Lamdarde Ptiamb Kent (1826) 325 'X'his done, our Lady 
shianke agamc into her sluine, and the Cleike peaked 
home to patch up his broken slcepe. 1598 Toi ru Alba 
(z88o) 70 Not like vainc pleasuie, who aw.Tydolh peake, 
When lie his Bark ihiougn want pcrcciucs to leake. 1642 
Rogprs Naavtan 42 He ovcr-iules him in his jomiiey, that 
hee might not peake aside into this corner or that 
^" 3 . To move about dejectedly or silently; to 
mope ; ‘ to make a mean figure, to sneak ' (J.). Obs 
1568 yacob ^ Esau n, ii, Fye brother Esau, what a foly is 
this 7 About vaine pastime to wander abrode and peake, 
Til with hunger you make your selfe thus faint and weake. 
X594 Cari w Tasso ii. xvi, And she or scornes, or seeth not, 
or gaue No semblance, so till then par [? poor] thrall h^cakt 
ill mt^ero ha sermid\ x6oa Skaks. ffarn ii 11 504 Yet 1 , 
A dull and muddy-metled Rascall, peake Like John 
a-dieames, And can say nothing, a 1003 T Cartwright 
ConfnU Rluvi. N T. PieC (1618) 29 How much moie would 
they, let him goe peaking alone afler he hath been so cor- 
rupted. 

4 . ?To droop in health and spiiits, waste away; 
*to look sickly’ (J.) or emaciated. Chiefly m 
peaJt and pine, a Shakspenan expression repealed 
by many later wiiteis, chiefly as emphasizing 
1x573 Tusser llusb (1878) 158 Poore silh e hen, long wanting 
cock to guide, Soon droopes and shortly then begmnes to 
peake aside.] idosSiiAics Macb i 111 23 WeaueSeu’nights, 
nine times nine, Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine a 1652 
BR0iiEi??5g Moor i i, What I suffer you to pine, and peak 
awaylnyoui unnatural melancholy fits xyogBrit ApoUoW, 
No 29. 3/1 This IS no Pm-butlock'd Wench, That l^eaks as 
if she'd took a Drench X789 Charlotte .Smith Eihehndc 
(1814) V 191 After pining and peaking away tuelve 01 
fouiteen years of your best-looking days 1837 Kingsley 
Two K Ago XIV, If he will but go right on about his 
business, . instead of peaking and pining over what people 
think of him x88z Leicestersh Gloss , Peak, to waste and 
dwindle in flesh 

Hence Peak and plue as sb., nonce-use, for 
peaking and pining 

x868 Browning v 1603 The Babe’s face, prema- 

ture with peak and pine, Sank into wrinkled ruinous old age. 
IPealc (pfk), Also 6 peke, ? peeke, 6-7 
peake. [f Peak sb 2] 

1 intr To project or rise in a peak. Now rare 

X577 Stamyiiurst Descr Irel in in IlohnsJud (1577) I 

14/2 To eschew the daunger of the craggy rockes there on 
euery side of the shoi e peaking 1583 Stubbbs Anat. Abus. 
I (1879) SI Another sort are content with no kind of Hatt, 
without a great bunche of feathers, peaking on the toppe 
of their heades. 1609 Holland Amm. MarceU xv x.47 
In these Cottian Alpes,..theie peaketh up a mightiehigh 
mount, that no man almost can passe over without danger 
i 5 ro — Camden's Bnt. i 556 The Western part fof Derby- 
shire] iiseth high and peaketh up with hils and mountainea. 
1863 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 330 The woolly hair peaks down 
over the low forehead 

2 trans. To bnng to a head ; fig. to accentuate. 

X887 Contemf Rev. Dec 770 The accumulation of the 

national wealtli serves mostly to heighten and peak the 
great social ineqnahties as between the c.TpHalist and the 
jobbing clay luboiuer 


Peak, Naut Also 7 pike, 7-8 peek, 
[f. pike or peak in the adv a-ptke, A-peak, veiti- 
cally, straight up and down, or aphctic from the 
adv. itself; cf, in same sense, F, apiquer 
from d ptc advb. phrase, vertically.] trans. To 
place, put, or raise a-peak or vertically. 

a. To tilt up a yard vertically, or nearly so, by 
the mast ; to top a yard ; esp. to peak the mizen. 

[Cf F Apiquer, Disposer les vergues d'un batiinent n peu 
pies verticalement.] 

1626 Capt, Smith Atctd Vng Seamen 30 When you ncle 
amongst many ships, pike your yards 1627 — Seaman's 
G>am IX 45 To nde apike is to pike youi y.nrcls when you 
iicle amongst many ships 169* Capt. Smith's Seaman's 
Oram, xvi 79 Peek [punted Speek} the Mtsou, that is put 
the Yaid nglit up and down by the W.ist 1729 Caul W. 
Wriglesworth 5 )/ 5 ‘, Loj^-bL 0/ ike ‘ /yell* 18 Nov., At 
night It blowing liaid with Ram, Peeked the Yards, and 
hauled up a K.Tnge of the bhcct Cable. 2759 FAiroNiR 
Diet, Marine (1789), Apiqverune I'eigue, to top a sail-yaul, 
or peek it up 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 212 'I'hey 
peek the yard agamst the ma&t to shift the sail. Ibid. II. 255 
To Peek the Mizen, to put the inizcn yard pcipcndn nkar by 
the matt 1867 Smyth batltn^i Woi d-bk., To Peak, to 1 aibe 
a gaff 01 lateen yaid more obliquely to the mast 

b. To peak the oars seeqiiols. (CfA-l*EAKd) 
1875 Knight Mech,, Peak, .to raise the oats upright 

amidships. x888 Churciiw ard Blachbit ding22i Shat p, man i 
Peak your oars, and sit down tight on the bottom 1890 
Cent Diet s v Oa?, To piok the oan, to raise the blaiUs 
out of the water .ind seciiie them at a common angle wilh 
the sin face of the vaUr by placing the inner end of uncli 
oar under the batten on the opposite side of the boat. 

e. Of a whale ; To raise (his tail or flukes) 
straight up in diving veiticnlly Also inir. 

1B39 T, Ri ALE Sperm Whale A4 The flukes are then lifted 
high into the air, and the animal . descends pt 1 pcnilu uinriy 
..tins act is c.a1lcd by whalers ' peaking the flukes '. 1840 
Maruvat Poor yack vi, How could he go down luMd-foic- 
most without peaking his t.iil in the ah 7 1885 Wood in 
Lofignt, Ma^.V s jy A wlialo had . dived pcrpenoicul.il ly— 
*pe*ikcd' m whaling language. 

Peak, adv. {sb ) Naut. [Aplielic f. A-PEak adv., 
which, by separation of its elements, appears some- 
times to have been treated as a peak, inilcf. article 
and sb.] 

fa In leference to the yards: (from ?ide 
'^a-pike or a-peak \ see A-peak c), to ride 
ahead peak. Obs 

1706 Phillips S.V Peek, To Ride a broad Peek, is much 
after the same manner [as to ride apeak), only the Yards 
are raised up but half so high 

b In reference to the cable and anchor : To stay 
peak, to nde a shot slay peak’=i^\o\i stay aqieak ; 
a long peak = long stay a-peak . see A-pkak. 

1841 R H DkYiKi^camnn'sMixn \X’} hsiay piakis^iXieiXi 
the cable and forestay foiin a line A shoit siayPtak is 
when tbe cable is too much in to form this line 1^7 .Smvih 
Sailods Word bk t\,*lo stay peak, or iide a short stay 
peak, IS when the cihle and fore-stay form a line a long 
peak is when the cable u> 111 line with the mam stay. 
Peak, obs. 01 dial var Pique. 

Peak : see Peek sb'^,v^ and 2, 

Peaked (pfkt, prkud), Foims; 5 pekyd, 
peked, 6-8 peeked, 7- peaked, [t. Peak shi^ + 
-ED 2. Cf Picked, Pikpd In sense 2, app. con- 
nected with Peak v i 4] 

1 . Having a peak; pointed, acuminated; cut, 
trimmed, or bi ought to a peak or point ; cf. Picked 
ppl. a , Piked 

e\\efiCov Mysi.kYX (Shaks 5oc)24x OflF flfyne cordewan 
a goodly peyie of long pekyd schon. ^1462 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II 2^1 With youie longe peked stfione, Theifur 
your thnfte is almost don "Lvi c Dodoens tii vi 320 

The clapper or pesttU is long and tlncke, and sliarjic 
poynted peeked Ijke to a home 16x7 Mouv^on Him hi 
177 'The Gentlewomen wcare vpon tnuir hc,ids a black 
vade of Cipers, peaked at the forehead, with a \cl(iut hood 
hanging downe hehind, 1640 Somnek . Canterb. 171 
’The ocular and peeked or pointed form of the arch. 1742 
Fielding y Andrews 1. xiv, Her chin w.ts peaked. *749 
W, El LIS iihph Guide 191 (E D f> ) [AddciS tongue has] 
a peeked leaf or stalk 1787 Alwr D’Arw \y Diaiy June, 
Enumerating various changes in the modes, from siiuare shoes 
to peaked. 1825 Macaulay Milton Kss. txBS?) 19 [Charleii 
the first] his Vandyke dress,, and his peaked I card. 

b. Spec Of a mountain, hill, ttc. Having, or 
rising into, a peak. Also in comb,, as two-, twin- 
peaked, etc. So of a roof. 

X670 Nakborougii yud m Acc Set* late Voy 1.(169;) 39, 
I went . . to the peeked Rock. 1797 M rs. Rahci ii n i Italian 
xui, Its peaked Jiead towered far atiove everj neighliuunng 
summit. X856 Ruskin Rlod Pahd IV. v, xiv. § 10 It is 
cm lous how rarely an instance can be found of a mountain 
aiceitainably peaked m the true sense of the wmd— pointed 
at the top, and sloping steeply on all sides. x868 Mihs 
Braddon Dead Sea Fr. I. ii x8 The quaint pe.'tked roofs 
and grand old churches. 287* Jenkixson Guide hng Lakes 
(1879) 325 The bulky mass of HelveU>n and the peaked 
summit of Otchedecanu 

2 Sharp-featured, thin, pinched, as from illness 
or want; sickly-looking, ^ peaky'. Chiefly colloa. 

2835-40 Haliburtoh Clockm. (1862) 38, I am dreadfully 
sorry, says I, to see you .lookm so peecked. 1856 Mrs. 
Brouning Anr. Leigh u 929 'ike dumb derision of that 
gray peaked face. z86o 0 W. Hor mbs Prqf. Break/ ix. 
He looks peakedcr than ever xBte J. Hav^thornr Dust 
xxxvL 295 As pale and peaked as a mrity-school-gf rk xSoa 
SpoHing Life 96 Mar, 7/5 He still loses weight, and the 
peaked look in Ids face is ominous. 
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3 Corn !) , as pedked-nosed^ -roofed adjs. 

184a MiAi-L m Nonconf 11 865 Goin^ about the world, 
like a \ery peaked-nosed woman 1894 Ouiing- (U. S) 
XXI V 197/2 A peaked-roofed construction 
Hence Pea kedness, a. the quality or condition 
of being peaked or pointed, b (in sense 2 above). 

183a J P. Kfnnedy Swallow B iii (i86a) 43 The peculiar 
peakedness of her nose. 1856 Ruskin Mod Paint IV v 
XIV § II No mountain in the Alps produces .1 more vigoious 
impression of peakedness than the Matterhoin 1884 J C, 
Hakris in Centmy Ma^ Nov lai Her general aspect of 
peakedness. 

PeaTce-devant, variant of Pikedevant Ohs. 
t Peak-ffoose, pea-goose. Ohs Also 6 
peek-, pick-, *j pe-goose. [app. f Peve. 3 + 
Goose ] A dolt, simpleton, iimny, poor creature. 

a 1568 Ascham iicholem i (Arh ) 54 To laughe, to lie, 
to flattei, to face Fouie waies in Court to win men gnce 
If thou he thiall to none of theise, Away good Peek cjoos, 
hens lohn Cheese. 1^30 Piottcs Suptr Wks 

(Giosart) II 64 The Bookwooime was neuer but a pick- 
goose 1606 Chapmam Mans D' Olive lu Plays 1873 I 223 
Courtesies a verie peagoose x6aa Fletchcr & Massinger 
Pjopkitmvr 11, Come, match on and humour him for his 
mirth Tis a fine peak-goose 1694 Crowne Mamid 
Bean iii, 28 I'm a pe-goose with a Lady, but I'm the devil 
with a chamber-maid /riyoo B. E. JOict Cant CfeWj 
Pea-goose^ a silly Creature /11825 Forby Voc B Anglia^ 
Peagoose^ one who has an aspect both sickly and silly 

Peaking (pfkig), ppl a. Now dial. Also 
7-9 peeking, [f. Peak + -ing ] 

1 . Sneaking, aknlking; mean-spirited; (some- 
times, app = prying . but in that sense app. 
belonging to Peeking) 

1598 SiiAKS Meiry W. iii v 71 The peaking Cumuto 
hei husband . dwelling in a continual larum of lelousie. 
1622 Massinger & Dekkee Virg Martir ii 1 , 1 stole but 
a durty pudding and the peaking chitface page hit me ith' 
teeth with it 1650 T Bayly Ihfha Parietis 51 That 
peaking devill, jealousie. 1668 T i mple Let to Ld Arling- 
ton Wks 1731 II 169, I mean not Virtue, m a peaking, 
foimal Preshyteiian Sense. iCto Hickeringill Ceremony- 
Monger Concl 111. Wks 1716 II 470 Not every sneaking 
Register and peaking Surrogate could send a Soul to Satan. 
1871 W, Alexander Johmiy Gzbb xiv (1873) 84 What Tam 
had said was that ‘ Benjie was an orpiet, peeakm, little 
sinner’ 

2 Emaciated, sickly, diooping, pining, peaky. 

a 1700 B E Diet Cant Cre^v, Peeking fellow , a thin 
wearel faced fellow 1706 Phillips, PeakiPig, that is of a 
sickly Constitution 1771 Smollett linmph Cl 8 Aug , 
Let 1, Poor Liddy is in a peaking way I’m afraid this 
unfoi lunate girl is uneasy in her mind 1823 Lady L. 
Stuart Lett (xgoi) 325 She looks but peeking and has had a 
good deal ofillness. 1879 Miss Jackson Word-hh , 

Peaking^ sickly j drooping said of young poultry for the 
most pai t * A wet May’s had for turtles j Tve lost several, 
an’ theer’s more looks very peakin ’ 

Hence Pea'kiJigly adv,^ in a pining or poor way ; 
Pea kinffness, sickliness, pinmg condition 
1611 Cotgr. s V Cetnctwcy They thinke their wiues liue 
poakingly at home, and pull strawes or blow their fingers 
1727 Bailey, vol II, Peakiaglyt sickhly, weai ily Peaking- 
nessy Sickliness, TJnthnvingness. 

Feakisk (pi kij), a}- [In sense r app. f Peak 
sh 3 (also in Skelton), peril, associated with Peak 

1 3 , in sense 2 f Peak sh ^ ; sense 3 goes with 
Peak 2/1-4, Peaking ppl a. 2, Peaky a 2. see-isHi ] 

•fl Slothful, spmtless (L. ignavus ) , stupid , igno- 
rant, silly : an epithet of contempt, of which it is 
difficult to ascertain the exact meaning. Ohs. 

(In quob a 1560 with play on Peak sh ^ , cf. Peakish a.^ 
x^tglloHUAK Pulg VI 6iHeis shamefastebutiiatpekysshe, 
vereenndus est sine tgnautd a i 5*9 Skelton Wait Haitke 
225 llie pekysh parsons biayne Cowde not rech nor attayne 
What the sentence ment, a 1360 Becon ’permel ofJeye'fl'Sf& 
n 6 Philcm I trauayled into Darbyshere and from thence 
into the Pelcfi . Theoph I ihynke you founde there v^ye 
peakeish people Phi Not so, 1 confesse to you that 
I founde theie very good ivyttes and aptevnto leainynge 
1368 Jacob 4 Esau ii 1 , 1 will see, if any [meat] he ready 
here at home, Or whelhei lacob haue any, that peakishe 
mome *570 Llvins Mamp 145/40 Peakish, nttviicuS\ a, 
AX603 T Cartwright Confut Rhem N. T (1618) 51a 
These dreamers dieame night and day, -otherwise to proue 
a sect or peakish order of h ranciscans, etc 

2 Somewhat peaked or pointed, dial 

1749 W, Ellis Sheph Gmdeis^A^QeVish. Head and Tad. 
8 Somewhat * peaky ’ (Peaky a 2 ). 

1836 Smart, Peakish colloq having featuies that seem 
thm or shaip, as from sickness. 1900 Barrib Tommy ^ 
Grizel xAVii. 327 He was rather peakish hut he had not 
complained. 

Hence f Pea-ldsliiiess Obs,^ spiritlessness. 
xgxg Horman Viilg V, ss He rebuked hym of liys dastardnes 
and pekislines [ignnwd] a 1575 Pilkington Exp Neheimalt 
iv, ix-is Wks. (Paiker Soc) 436 God requireth not such 
peakishness m a man, that he suffei himself to be wounded, 
that bj^ the law of natuie alloweth eveiy man to defend 

TPeakish, Ohs, [f. Peak sb,i -h -isHi.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of the district 
of the Peak in Derbyshire. 

In quois 3592 and 1646 the sense maybe * rude, outlandish, 
remote ns in the Peak' , , , . 1. .. j 

1402 Warner Alb, Eng viri xlii, (1612) 201 Dime hunted 


within their peaki«;h holes [noiis sibi laiehrts\ and ordinarie 
couert musets Jlnd xlv xxvii 12x9 After hee had seene 
the mouth of that peakish caue [<3j speciis\ into which they 
use to descend that would haue the benefit of the Oracle 
i6x2 Drayton Poly-otb xi. From thence be [Mersey] getteth 
Goyt down from her Peakish spring 1646 Bp Hall Balm 
Gil XIV 111, A plain villager in the rude Peak leturns him 
this aniiWer in Ins peakish dialect, Nay even put fro thee, 
my son 

Hence f Pea'kislily ad-v , ? obscurely, ? remotely. 

1567 Golding Ovid's Met vi. (1593) 144 [He] led her to 
a pelting grange that peakishly did stand In woods for 
growne ^stlvts ohsctira vetwstis\ 

Feakless (pf kies), a rare, [f Peak -i- 

-LESS ] 'Without a peak. 

x8S9 Chamh Jrnl. XI 296 Turning his peakless cap hind 
befoie. 

Feakrel (pfkrel). Also 7-8 -nil, 8 -nl, [f. 
Peak sb'^i cf cockerel, mongrel^ An inhabitant 
of the Peak district in Derbyshire ; also applied to 
horses, sheep, etc. 

1681 Cotton Wond Peak (1682) 18 Two hob nail Peak- 
nils, one on eitherside, Your arms supporting^ like a bashful 
biide, And thus, from Rock to Rock they slide you down. 
X769 De Foe's Tour Gt Bnt III 78 The Peaknlls, as they 
are called, are a rude booiish Kind of People; but bold, 
daring, and even desperate in their Search into the Bowels 
of the Earth x8o8 W. Marshall Review I 523 T he stock 
of the more southerly heathlands are native mountain sheep, 
of a light frame and bear the name of *Peaknls’ 18^ 
Daily News 31 July 8/7 The credulous tourist fails to 
perceive at a glance the purport of the Peakrels humour 
b. aitnb Of or belonging to the Peak district 
X779 Atchaol y, 375 The weight of this pig [of lead] 

IS a pioper load for a small peakril horse to travel with 

Pea*kward, adv. [See -waed ] Towards the 
peak (of a mountain). 

i88z W Wilkins Songs of Study 65 Look on the eagle 
wheeling up peakward 

Peaiy (pi^’ki), [f Peak shP^ + -t.] 

1 Abounding in, or charactenzed by having, peaks. 
183a Tennyson Palace of Art xxix, Hills with peaky tops 

engrail’d, 1855 J D. Forefs Tour Mont Blanc viii 1B2 
The peaky ridge just described. 1838 Cltamb Jrnl, X. 
oaj The sun approached the edge of the peaky horizon, 

2 Peaked, pointed j peak-like, 

1869 Macdonald Settlement (1877) 47 (E D D ) A face, 
with a peaky httle bit of a nose 1878 Lady Burton 
Arabia, etc xu 270 The Konkanis [weoi] peaky slippers 
1887 Hall Cainb Deemster xxxvul 251 A poor mongrel 
dog, with ragged ears, a peaky nose 1889 Doyle Mtcah 
Clarke 209 The peaky thoughtful countenance. 

Fea a> 2 colloq and dial [Con- 

nected with Peak 4, and with Peaked a, 2, 
Peaking/// G 3, Peakish fli.i 3 ] Sickly, feeble, 
wasted, puny; = Peaking ppl. a. 2, 

1833 [implied in Peakvish] 1873 Ruskin Fors Clav xxvi 
III. 16 A poor peeky, little sprouting crocus 1881 E. J 
WORBOISE Stssie IX, The second child has sickened, and the 
third IS reported to be looking ‘peeky’. *889 Blackmore 
Ktt viii, Peaky, 

Hence 3?ea kyish a,, somewhat * peaky . 

x8 « ‘C Bede* Verdant Goeen i. vui, Peakyish you feel, 
don’t you ? 

Peaky, var. form of Peokt a, 

Fe^ (p^), Forms : 4-6 pele, (5 peell, 
peyll, 5-6 peel(6, 6 peeyle, peUe), 6-7 peaae, 
(7 pale), 6- peal. [ME. peU, in sense i, aphetic 
f. apele. Appeal ; in branch II, supposed to be the 
same word, but the evidence is not irrefragable ; 
no other origin, however, has suggested itself,] 

I. +1. « Appeal sh. Ohs, 

1377 Langl. P , pi B. XVII 302 For here hat partye 
pursueth, be pele [C xx 284 apeel, v r peel] is so huge, pat 
be kynse may do no mercy til botbe men acorde. C1440 
Gesia Rom xmu 78 (Harl MS ) pou shalt come afore my 
lord, and avow thi pele. 1471 Pneton Lett III. 19 Whech 
woman seyd to me that che sewyd never the pele 

II. 1 2 . (?) A call or summons (e. g. to prayers, 
to church) made by nnging a bell, a stroke on a bell, 
or the ringing of a bell, as a call or summons. Ohs 

a»8o St, Augustine 1642 in Horstm. Altengl Leg (1878) 
89 To euensong Men rongen he hreo pdes long. C1440 
Promp Pam, 391/1 Pele of bellys ryngynge (or a-pele of 
belle ryngynge), classtcum, *4^ Rolls ^ Parlt, V, wS/t 
That the Baillifs make ryng the comune belle in pele, to 
gedre the Comunes togedre Parkhumt In- 

junctions, This shal be doon immediatlye after the last 
peale to euenmg praier. 1675 Ken Man Scholars 
Coll 4 Go into the Chappel between first and second Peal 
in the morning, to say your Morning Prayer ^ 

3 The loud ringing of a bell, or of a set of bells , 
spec, a senes of changes rung on a set of bells : 
see Bob sh 6, Change sh 8 b, Gbandsieb 0 
iSix Fauvan Will in Chron. Pref 8 Rmgyng at the ^ 
obite, soo that oon pele overnyght he rong wt all the bellys, 
and oon pele upon the mom^g xg** w 
(Camden) 115 At my buriall a peeyle with all the bells 
1530 Palsgr. 253/1 Peele of belles, son de cloclm 
in Swayne Samm Churchw. Acc. (1896) 287 Ringers y‘ 
Ringed lb pelle when Mr. Hooper was buried 167X 
T^dtnnalgta 102 This Pe^ of Grandsire is the 
foundation fiom whence the excellent of Grandsire 


iransf and fg a XS48 Hall Chron , Edw TV 193 To 
haue her fauor and folowe her desire rather then to haue 
a lowryng countenaunce, and a ringing peale, when he 
should go to his rest and quietncs 1605 Shaks Mach jii 
11 43 Ere .The shard-borne Beetle, with his drowsie hums, 
Hath rung Nights yawning Peale 1636 Massinger Gt, 
Dk Flor III 1, My pockets ring A golden peal *76 
Wesley Hush, JVwesvii. 2 Wka 1811 IX 86 The husband 
may ..Ting his wife a peal concerning her duty ^ 

4 . Aset ofbells tuned to one another , a ringofbells. 
*789 G White Sclbome 321 The day of the anival of this 
tuneable peal was observed as an high festival by the village. 
i860 "SKavuc, Hist M^ig XXX VI 33 Fir«t began St Paul’s, . 
then, one by one, every peal which had been spared caught 
up the sound 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon, etc 1 208 
Sometimes a peal ofbells is cast in harmony, m which case 
It is called a maiden peal, and no tuning is required. 

tram/. 1894 Fenn In Alpine Falliy III 6r A tiny campa- 
nula whose lavender bells clustered in a peal about the stem 
+ 6 A discharge of guns or cannon so as to 
produce a loud sound; esp. as an expression of 
joy, a salute, etc Ohs. exc /list, 
c 15x5 Cocke LoreUs B 13 A pele of gonnes gan they 
jynge XS77 in Hakluyt's Voy (1589) ^57 The Castle dis- 
charged a D&ale ofKudinaunce 1587 Fleming Contn 
Hohnshed 111 The duke of Brabant caused a peale 

of a twentie or tliirtie thousand harquebusses lo be shot off 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtm Hist Jas //, Wks (1711) 36 The 
king caused discharge a pale of ordnance togethea* 1833 
Ht, Martineau Three Agesvi 68 The best part of this day’s 
entertainments was the peals of ordnance both from the 
vessels and the shore 1855 Macaviay Hist, Edg xiiu III 
347 The peal of a mudeet. was the signal 
0 A loud outburst or volley of sound 
xB3S Coverdale Jer iv 19 , 1 haue herde the ciienge of 
the trompettes, and peales of wanre. XS96 Shaks. Merck, V 
III, iL 140 Still gazing m a doubt Whether those peales of 
praise be his or na a 1649 Drumm of Hawth. Urania xii. 
(1656) 137 At whose command clouds peales of Thunder 
sound 1670 Dryden and Pt Cong Grenndav* 11, Like the 
hoarse peals of vultures, When over fighting fields they 
beat their wmgs, 1671 Milton Samson 233, I myself,.* 
vonquisht with a peal of words Gave up my fort of silence 
to a Woman 1^7 Dryden Alexanders F 126 Break his 
hands of sleep asunder, And rouse him, like a rattling peal 
of thunder 1711 Addison Spect No 63 ? 7 Which very 
often produced great Peals of Laughter, xS^S Gallenga 
Italy, Past ^ Pr 1 . 121 A peal of the organ is antiphonal 
to a flourish of trumpets. 

7. aitnb ^^Comh,,,2&peaUhook,-ringes\-ringing 
ifi^a Ellacombe Ch Bells Devon, etc 111 236 The peal 
book contains a lecord of peals 

Feali peel (p/l)^ Forms . 6 pele, peall, 
Sc, peill, 6-8 peale, 7- peal, 8- peel. [In 153^ 
salmon peh ; oiigin unasceitained.] A name given 
to, a A grilse ox young salmon (now esp one 
under two pounds in weight) ; b. A smaller species 
of salmon, Sahno camhneus (or S tmitd) (Cf. 
Introd,Study of Fishes (1 880)644 Note 2.) 
a salmon peal, 

1533-4 Act 0.3 Hen VIII, c 7 The yonge frye,,, c^led 
lakspynkes smowtis or salmon pele 1661 Lovell Hist 
Antin 4 Mm, 220 The Salmon peales or Sea Trouts, are 
a more light, wholesome, and well tasted meat X741 CompL 
Fam -Piece ii u. 341 Salmon Peel are taken by dropping 
your Line, baited with a Brandling, gradually into the Hole. 
1758 Descr Thantesx-ji Salmon Peale. .seems to be a Species 
of the Salmon. 
peal, peel 

1577 Reg Privy Council Scot II 657 Ten thowsand peill 
fisAeis, killing and hng 1587 Holimshed Chron. Ill 1009 
Plentiful! of samon, trout, peale, dace, pike, and 0^^ like 
freshwater fishes. 1623 R Caspenter Consaonable Chris- 
tian 80 The line sometimes breaketh too, when a Peale or 
great fish is to be drawne yp. *758 Jago in Borlase Nai 
Hist. Cornwall zii The Black-fish head and nose like apeal 
or trout. 1851 3 NEWLAND^v:we 33 note, Graul, called in the 
north a grilse and on the Shannon a peek 1861 Aeia^ ^ as 
Vtci, c, X09 § 4 Migratory fi^ of the genus salmon, known 
by the names forktail, mort, peal, herring peal, may peal, 
pugg peal, harvest cock. Comb, 1903 Longm, Mag, May 
41 l^en a man goes peel-fishing all day. 

Feal,z».^ Ohs exc dial Forms: (i pilian (?)) ; 
5 pele,/tf. /. pelyde, -id, 6 pexl, 7-S peal, 9 dial, 
peyl, peighl. [Ongm uncertain. 

Cotgr. uses peale to render F piler to pound or bruise as 
in a mortar — L* pUdre, already in OE. aspthaii i hvxpeal 
could not answer phonetically to pderf esp as it seems to 
be the same word that is often written m mod. dial pail or 
pale (p^'l). The inclusion here of sense t is therefore pro 
visio^ (See also Pell v , Pail z». 2 , Pale v «)] 

+ 1 . irans To pound or bruise as in a mortar 
[cxoooiELFRic Gloss, in Wr-Wiilcker 114/25 ]^lurus,y^ 
pisior, se he pilah, ueJ tribulab ] x6xx CoTGR , Pd^ pealed, 
beaten, bi uised, crushed, pounded, stamped I bid,, Puement, 
a pealing, pounding, stamping, braying, beating , a crushing, 
or bruising Ibtd , Piter, to peale, pound, stampe, to bray, 
beat, or breake, in a morter. ^ j n 4 . 

2 . To strike or beat with repeated blows, to 

battel, to pelt. ^ J 1 

Ui^MorteArthjs^a Paysede and pelid dowe plays- 
wato >,83 Stocker C». C. m K 


U the fa,t»E. and h«tte Dtd honae 

him tn a peakish 6raunge witTiin a Fmrest great. iMS %th Tom't C. jStxvti, GTOrge 

Drayton Shefh GmU iv, skin m soft as Lmstenvooll, ,i,« mtiafkoiion as dto bell rang out its ftirewell peal, 

An. .EC ennur nn Pinkish Hu 1. Or swaniie that swims in had the_satistaction, as me o i b 


Drayton Sheph Gai I, iv, Her skin as soft as Lemster wooii, 
As white ns snow on Peakish Hull, Or swanne that swims in 
Trent 1600 Holland Lwy xxxviii xlix 1015 To preuent 
those Thracian thcevesthat they should not hide themsclues 

VOL. VII, 


L 334/2, 12 [bells], the largest number ever rung m peal 


1503 Wybley Amiorie, Ld, uianaos 54 wcuu 

Amiehtie stone, that head a peeces peild Of Lord Muce- 
deS ®i686 Goad Celest, Bo^es ii 1 14^ it certain ^en that 
our Aspect is able to Peal us with a Showr ? 173S Somer- 
vaLE IV 150 [A ram] Shall with his curl’d hard 

Front incessant peal The panting Wret^ 18*8 
Gloss, (ed 2), Peyl, to beat, to ^ike [Cf xB^ Bamford 
Did (LauOTsh ) (E D, D s. v. Peal), Awv pailt him week] 
b. %nir. To shower blows, to hammer on ; fg, 
to * pitch into \ 



FBAIi. 


590 


PEAB. 


c 1430 C/tev. Asstjg^ne 304 peiic plukke out I>y swerdc, & pele 
on hym faste 1874 Waugh C/wh Ccrtter (1870) ais 
[Lancash ] They thunge’t nn* peel at one anothei full bat 
Z884 CuDSWORTH DitU Sk 125 (E D D ) Just let me finish 
this bird cage, an I'll peyl intut an 1 eight an all ' 189S 


Ci,cGG Sketches 429 Aw've had to peiglil away like a nowman. 

ta intr. Of blows To come or fall la a shower 


c 1400 Rtnolaftd tS 0 502 So thikke baire dynttis to gedu 
pdyde, Thaire aitnouis hewenn laye in pe felde. 

Hence fPeal used advb. in peak pelted \ PeaT- 
lug vhU sh and ppl « a see sense 1 j b. battexing, 

beating, pelting , . „ , 

xfiSs SrANViiuRSr ^neis ii <Arb ) 56 Now be we peale 
pelted from top of barbican hautye# / 3 idp lu 59^ Pyrrhus 
. Downe beats with pealing thee doors 1616 Surtl & 
Markh Counhy Forme 379 Apples must be gathered in 
fane weather, and that by hand without any pole or peal- 
ing downe 1740 SoMimviLLE Ilobhi^xol 11 iSS On her pale 
Checks Ghastly he ga/’d, nor felt the pealing Storm. 
Peal(p/ 1),«'.2 Now^?«/. Also 5 pele. [Apheiic 
f. apekt Appeal v cf. Peal j -^.1 i.] trans, and 
tniTn « Appeal v (in vaiions senses). 

e 1400 Langl 's P PI C. in 186 On poure prouysois & on 
a petes in iv,r* l^atneleth to] he ai dies ct^Piomp Pare 
391/1 Pelyn or apelyn, appelio^ c 1430 BK C-urto\ye m 
Bobees Bh 318 To A baion of chekker pay mun hit pdc 
z 64 S Chas Vs Messages for Peace tso What leason these 
men had thus to'pealehiin 1655 Gorhall Ch^ tnArm 
veise II. 1. 1 S3 They peale one of anothei, shifting the sin 
rather than suing for mercy, 1894 Nojiliumbld Glos<i . 
Fealy to appeal, a shoi tened foi m Ibid , Peel ojf to appanl 
off A hippy man was he who couhl peel off from the nulilia. 

Feal (pH), V 3 ff. Peal sh i] 

1 viitr* To sound foith in a peal; to resound 
163a Milton Penseroso 161 There let the pealing Organ 
blow. To the full voic’d Quire below 1719 1 ickell On 
BcathAddison, 16 The pealing organ, and the pausing choii 
1728 Poi'C Dune, It. 258 There, Webstei I peal'd thy voice, 
and, Whitfield 1 thine 1841 H Ainsworth ^ 7 ;? Paads 
II 102 A loud clap of thunder pealed overhead. 1849 
Macaulay Htsi Eng x, II, 602 iJehind it rode the body 
guaids with cymbals clashing and Lnimpeti* penling. 

t 2 Bans Tostoim, din, 01 assail (the ears, or 
a poison) •vQdh (lond noise, clamour, clc ). Obs, 
Peril, with admixture of sense of PrAi w 1 to battci 
ifi4x Milton CA Gofut Concl 6a They never hn pealing 
our eares that unlcssewc fat them like hoores, all learning 
and religion will goe undeifoot 1667 — /* Z- ir 920. 1717 
Fenton Homer tn Milton's Siyle^ Odyss m Poems xik 
To Woman's Faith Unbosom nought momentous; tlio' 
she peal Your Ear . Unlock not all youi Seciets 1719 
J T, PiULippstr Thirty four Confer 158 Priests and People 
pealed me with Maledictions and Abusive Words. 

3 To give forth in a iieal or peals; to utter 
loudly and sonoiously. 

1714 Garth Dtspens v (ed 7) 64 Pestles peal a martial 
Symphony 1745 ' 1 ’ Warton Pleas Mel. 198 The many- 
sounding organ peals on high Ihe clear slow-dittied chaunt, 
or varied hymn. 1887 Bowen Virg, M^teid i, 90 Loud 
thunder is pealed fiom the skies 
Hence Pea ling/// a 2 

163a, 17x9 [see sense 1] 1794 Mrs RADCLirm Mysi 

VdoUhe xvix, TJie peahng thundci soiled onward zSsa 
W Irving T 7 'rav I. 115 The pealing notes swelled 
tbiough the lofty aisles. 

Feal (pA), Oh. exc. dial. [Origin un- 
certain. ? Related to Peel j^. 2] (See q^uoLs.) 

1674 Ray N C. JFords, Peale the pot ; cool the pot 1703 
Thori sby Lei to Ray (E, D. S ), * Peel the pot*, cool it with 
the ladle, taking out and pouring in again. 1755 Johnson, 
Peal^ . 2 To stir with some agitation: as, to peal the 
pot, is when it boils to stir the liquor therein with a ladle, 
1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss . , PeeU^ to pour out a liquid. 
Feal, obs, form of Pall, Peel. 

Feale loeale, obs form of Pell-mell 
Fealer. Ohs. exc, dial. [Aphetic f. appeaUr ; 
cf Peal zf.^J « Appeamir, m various senses. 

1393 Langl. P PI C xxi, 39 Thenne put hym forth a 
pelour by-for pilat, and seyde. a. 1425 tr, Ih^en (Rolls) 
Vll sig Gunnildas noiy Icarf the fals pelours hamine 1509 
Hawes Post Pleas xxui, (Percy Soc.) 159 Vyle pellei, in 
lykewyse also. His tonge was sciaped that he suffered wo 
1894 Noi ihumhld Gloss , Pealers^ appealers, applicants. 
Fealite (pflsit). Mm. [Named after A. C. 
Peale : see -ite l.] A vane^ of geysente, con- 
taining only 6 per cent, of water, 

1873 F. M. Endlicii Lei to A C. Peale in 6 ih Rep V S. 
Geol Swrv ofTemtoj les 134 , 1 wish to distinguish it as a 
well defined sub-species of opal, and piopose to name it 
‘Pealite *, as you were the first to find and collect the mineral, 
Feall, Fealok, Fealt, obs. ff. Pell sh,, 
PbllookI, Pelt 

Fean (pfn). Her. [Oiigin uncertain : identity 
with Pane sh 2 has been suggested, but evidence is 
lacking] One of the fins, represented as Sable 
powdeied with ^ spots ' of Or 
156a Leigh Armoiie 121 The sixth doublyng, is called 
Fean, whiche is the field, Sable, and the pouders Oi x6zo 
Guillim Heraldry i iv 14 This is hlacke powdered with 
yellow s and in Blazon is termed Pean 1864 Bou pelt Her 
Hist <5- Pop iv, (ed 3) 20, 4 Pean Gold spots on a black field. 
Feaix, Feane, oba. ff, Pasan, Pain; var Pebn. 
Feauut [f. Pea 1 1- Nut ] The fruit 

or seed of Arachis hypogm^ or the plant itself, 
a native of the West Indies and West Afiica, much 
cultivated in warm climates ; the fruit is a pod 
iipemng underground, containing two seeds like 
peas, valued as food and for their oil. (Also 
called gmmd’imt or grotmd-pea.) Also applied 


to allied plants of similar character (or their fnnt), 
as Voandzeta subterranea of Madagascar, Afiica, 
aiid S America, and Aviphtca'ipsea vionoua of 
N. America {kog-peanut see II0& sb ?- 13 d). 

183s C, F HorrMAN IVtnta tn IVesi II 006 Wrenching 
it from its loots as a Lillumtian would a peanut 1 x886 
A H Church Food Groans Ind 127 Half the weight of 
pea-nuts is oil, Ilnd.^ Pea-nuts. yield a cake well adapted 
fin feeding cattle. . , - 

b attnb Peanut politics {US slang), ‘under- 

hand and secret tactics* (Farmer Amertcamsnis). 

187s Knight Diet. Meeb , Peanut-digger Pcanut-pickcr 
1887 H York Mad ^ Express 27 May (Farmei Atiier\ If 
the Governor would consent not to play peanut politics. 

Feaon, variant of Peon. 

Fea’-pod. [f Pba^ + Pod ] 

1 The pod 01 legume of the pea-plant, which 
contains the peas. (Earlier name Pease-cod ) 

188a Ogilvil, Peorpod, the pod or pericaip of the pea 
1884 Browning IwoCoMneBj Iloise, ass, and 

mule consume then provender Nor leave a pea-pod 

2 . Local name of ‘a “double-ended** lowboat 
used by the lobster-fishermen of the coast of Maine* 
{Cent. Diet. 1890). 

3 . attfib. Pea-pod argus, collector’s name for 
the butterily Lainpides baUtca. 

X898 Daily N&ios 20 Aug 6/3 The pea-pod ai giw « *50 vei y 
scaice in thii, countiy thatils title to lank as a British buttei- 
fly at all is doubtful. 1900 /hid 6 Mar 8 fy Monotonous 
shades of an unpleasant pea-pod tint. 

Peapon, vaiiconl of Pjiipon, 

Fear (pC‘’i)} Forms, i peru, pore, 3 poore, 
4-6 peere, 4-7 pere, (5 peyr(6, ? 5 pyre), 5-6 
peer, 6 Sc peir, 6-7 peare, pore, 6- poar. 
[OE. pere, petu =» MEii., MLG. pere, Du peer, 
LG peer, ph WGer pera, a late L piia,pera 
fcm. sing., for L, pira pi. of pimm pear. From 
pha come also It., Sp., Tg.pe^a, Y.pire 

The mod. hot L Pyrits, is a med L conupLion, connected 
by false etymology with Gi. irilp fire (Isidoic) and pyiamid'i 

1 . The fleshy fiiut of the peai-tree (see 2), 
a pome of a chaiacteiistic shape, tapenng towards 
Ihe stalk ; in the very numerous cultivated varieties 
much esteemed as a dessert frait, or for stewing, etc. 

ff xoooZSLrRic Gram vu. (Z ) so llocpimm seo peru. c xapo 
Bckct 1191 m S Eng Leg. 1 . X40 Applcne, & peoren, and 
notes also 1340 Ayenh 208 God nele pe yeue pore ne 
cppel ase me de)> ane childe 171430 Lyug. Mm Poems 
(Percy Soc ) 43 Appeles and peres that semen very gode, Ful 
ofte lyme are roten by the coic. 1533 Elyot Cast. fJeWie 
II vii (1541) 22 Peares aicmuche of the nature of appulles, 
hut they ar hcuier 1634 Althorp MS, in Simpkinson The 
Washingtons (i860) Aiip, p xvi, A joiney to Windsor for 
p,ares. 1730-46 Thomson A ittmnn 631 The juicy pear Lies, 
in a soft profusion, scattered round 1859 Darwin Ong 
Spec 1. (1873) 27 No one would expect to raise a fiist-rate 
melting pear from the seed of the wild pear 

b. Ill vauoiis similes and allusions; formerly as 
a type of something of very small value 

c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 3722 Of ^yne ne schalt Jk)w Icse nojt, 
}>e worthy of a pere, 1399 Langl Rich Redeles Prol 73 It 
sliulde not apeue hem a j>eere. 1303 Hawes Exeunp Virt 
VH 1x11, Nor fortune without me auayleth not hym a pere. 
X598SUAKS Merry W iv v X03 As crest-falne as a dude- 
peare. 1700 T. Brown Aimtsem Ser. 4* Com 93 His Body 
was as Rotten as a Pear X845 Di&rabu Sybil rv xi, ‘But is 
the pear npe?' said the diplomatist. ' The pear is ripe if we 
have courage to pluck it *, said Lord Marney, 

2 . The tree I^rus communis (N O, Posacem), or 
other species with similar fruit; found wild in 
Europe and Asia, and widely grown in many 
vnueties for the fiuit (sense i), which under cultiva- 
tion becomes edible and rich-fiavoured. More 
usually Pear-tree, q. v. 

a 1400 Pistdl of Susan 82 pe popeiayes On peren and 
pynappel pei loyken in pees 1405 Tievisds Barth De 
P. R xvn cxxiv. (W. de W ) 685 Pirus, pyre is a tree that 
beiythfruyte. 1785MARTVN Rousseau’s Bat viL (1794) 73 
The pear and apple aie two species of the same genus 
1846 J Baxter Libr Pract Agrtc. (ed. 4) II, 200 In raising 
of standard peais for the orchard. 

3 . Applied, with defining words, to various other 
fruits or plants in some way resembling the pear 
as Alligator Pear, Anohovy-pb m, Avocado 
Pear, Garlic Pear, Grape Pear, Prickly Pear, 
Strawberry Pear (see these words) , also Hard 
Pear (S Africa), Oltnia cyrnosa; Vegetable 
Pear = CHOCHO, Wild Pear (W Indies), Clethra 
timfoUa ; Wooden Pear (Australia), Xylomelum 
pyrifomie {Treas Pat. 1866). 

iw J. Lee Inirod. Boi App. 322 Batchelor's Pear, 
Solannm x88o S Africa (ed 3) xa7 In these kloofs grow,, 
the Hard Pear the White Pear. 1887 16 Sept. 

s/2 The chocho of Jamaica, the pipinella, chayota, or 
vegetable near of Madeira X889 in Boston (Mass.) ytnl 
25 May 6/6 The vegetable pears are an excellent substitute 
for butter. 

4 transf Applied to things resembling a pear in 
shape; e,g. the fruit or hip of the rose ; a pear- 
shaped peail used as an ornament f Ptar of con- 
fession, a pear-shaped mstroment of torture (cf. 
Qr.folterbime). 

1576 Baker yewett of Health 4 The seedes within the 
peares of the Rose are astnngent X630 F, Constable 
Paihomachia iii iv. 29 Vnlesse thou confesse, theScotti^ 
Bootes, the Dutch Wheele, the Spanish Strappado, Linnen 


Ball, and Peare of Confession shall torment thee 1690 
Evelyn Mundits Mulubris 4 Diamond l^endants foi the 
Eais, or two Pearl Peais, 1727 A Hamilton JVcto jdffff 
E Ind II xiv 150 Some beautiful Peails among them a 
Pair of Peais worth soL. Sterl 1857 Gossr Ci cation 223 
From the side of this ‘ pear ’ \BotryUus\ another was de- 
veloped by gemmation 

6. attnb and Comb, as pear-btn, -bud, -eaiet, 
-hoard, -leaf, ^orchard, -pearl (cf. 4), -slock, -wood ; 
pear-groxmng, -like, -shaped +pear-applo, 
a rough variety of apple see quot 1 707 , i pear- 
bit, a kind of bit for a lioise (? shaped like a pear) , 
pear-bligM, {a) a destructive disease of pear-tices, 
caused by a bacterium {Mio ococetts atnylovoi its) 
which turns the leaves raijidly brown; (^) a disease 
of pear-trees caused by a beetle {Xyleboi ui) which 
bores into the bark {pear-blight beetle, also called 
pm-bour), pear-drop, («) a peai-bhaped sweet- 
meat, usually flavoured withjaigoiiellc-pear essence ; 
{b) a pear-shaped jewel used as a pendant ’ sec 
Drop sh 10 e, a; pear-enorinit© (f -enormus), 
an encunite of the genus Apiocrinus, fiom its shape ; 
pear-gaugo, agaugcinveiiicd by Smenton, consist- 
ing of a pear-shaped glass vessel and a hermetically 
closed tube, for measuring the degree of exhaustion 
of air in an air-pump (sec quot. 1822) , pear-haw 
^ pear-thorn \ +poar-jonet, -jenet, an early- 
ripcnmgkmd of pear (cf. Jenneting) ; poar-louso, 
a kmd of plant-louse {Psylla pyii 01 pyiiuiga) 
which infests the leaves and young sliooth of the 
pear-tree ; pear oyster scale, a scale-msccl {Aspi- 
dwius osiieafotmis) infesting the pcai-tice; pear- 
plum, name of sevcial varieties of plum (V some- 
what pcar-slmptcl) ; poar-quiiioo, a kind of quince 
with peai-sliape<I flint, pear-shell (sec quot.), 
pear-slug, the slug-like larva of a saw-lly, Sclan- 
diia ceiasi {Rnocampa Imacina), winch infests 
the leaves of the pear and olhci Iruit-tieesj also 
called phm-slug, slug-worm, etc ; poor-suckor 
pear-louse', poor-thorn, an American species 
of hawthorn {Ciaisegus iomentos(C)\ tPORi-vvar- 
don, a kind of pear : see Warden j pear-wiso 
adv., in the foim of a pear; pear-withe, a ^^*81 
Indian and South American climbing shrub, Tamv- 
ctum Jaroha. Also Pear-monger, -tree. 

c X440 Pi omp Parv 394/r *Pccre apple, ptrumpomntn 
X707 Mortimer littsb (1721) II, 293 The Pear Apple is a 
cuiious pleasant Apple of a lougli Ckiat. 1607 Markham 
Caval. ir, (16x7) 57 That bytt wnich is called the ’^pe.ue 
hytt x88x Miss Ormi rod Man. Injur Imecis (189^1) 330 
In America this species of beetle,, known imiltr the name 
of Xylelm us pyi i, popularly as the * *Pcar Blight ’ is . . in- 
jurious both to Pe.ar and Apple 1658 J Itowi and Mou/ct's 
Theat. Ins. 1034 tiuch [caterpillars] as have sa>l-yaids,su<h 
as aie called Neush tee, ^Pear.e.itcrs. x8x6 W, Smh it Strata 
Jdent. 30 That cxtraordmaiy fossil vuophite the ^near en- 
ennus 1843 Humble DiU Geol <5 Min s v,, Tlie jiear 
encrinite is confined to the muUUe oolite X783 Phil Tians 
LXXin 436 The degree of rarefaction shelved hy what IS 
called the *pear-gage. 1822 Imison Sr 4* Aii I xg^ The 
pear-gage.. shows the true quantity of atmospheric air left 
in the leccivcr 14 Voc in Wr.-Wiilcker 603/xo Ihi actum, 
a ♦Perehorde. 1393 Langi , P. PU C xin. 221 Pees-coddes and 
^pere-Ioncttea c 147S Songs .J Carols C. ( VVai ton Cl.) 35 

It wele non pere hern but a pere jenet. a 1822 Siii i ley Pr 
JFks (iBBB) I, 408 Her pointed and *pear«like person. i88x 
Miss Oamerod Man Injur Insects jii sSB *Pear Oyster 
Scale of the same nature as the Mussel SL,nle of the Apple. 
1647 R Stapyltok fvvenal vi. 96 Those mighty ♦pe*are- 
pearles that waigh-down her eares. 1600 Suri i et Countrte 
Panne m. 111 427 The stone of the *pcare-plum-trce must he 
setmacold place. i707MoRTiMEU//f#xA(r72i)ILa65 IMumhs 
are commonly clert^rafted..one of the best sorts to graft 
them on is the Pear-Plumb. x6ox Holland Pliny I 436 A 
smaller sort . called Struthea (i. ‘^Pcarc quince) and tnese 
do cast a more odoriferous smell. X766 Cotnpl. Farmer s.v. 
Qnince-tree, Several kinds, os the jifar-quince, the apple*- 
quince, and the Portugal quince X758 Ellis m PkU. Trans. 
L, 446 Tins Toxicodendron, with the *pear sliapcd fruit. 
1815 J Smith Panorama Sc. Art II, 7 A iiear-shaped 
glass. Vessel, 2897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. IV, 227 It [gall, 
bladder] will have a smooth pear-shaped outline, 1884 
SI and Hat. Hist (x888) I 352 'I'he srsecies of Puula are 
known from their shape as fig or *pcar shells. 1887 G, 
Nicholson Diet. Card. Ill S7 *Pear Slug, the larsa of 
Enocampa limaiina. 170^ Mortimi r Hush (1721) II, 251 
*Pear stocks may also be raised of Sui kers,. hut those that 
are raised omeeds or Stones aie esteemed much Iictter. x88x 
Miss Ormerod Man. Injur Insects tii 286 Jumping Plant- 
louse. ‘*Pear-sucker x88a Garden 28 Jan. fix/a As soon as 
the buds begin to burst in the spring, the Pear suck«r» leave 
their winter quarters 1884 Miller Plani-n., Craisegns 
iomentosa American Black-thorn or ^Pear-thorn, c 1430 
7 W Cookerydtks. xa Take *Pere Wardonys, an sethe hem in 
Wyne. 2620 Vennvr Via Recta vii. xxx Peare-Waidons . 
are of all sorts of Peares the heEt and wholsomest. x866 
Treas Bot, 855/1 *Pcar^tnthe, a West Indian name for 
Tansecium yaroheu 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 1 1 . 
81 The pulpit of black *pcar-wood. 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany 11 . 359 Most of the carving was done in pearwood, 
which readily attracts the worm. 

Fear, v. Ohs. exc. dial. Forma i 4-6 pere, 
5 Sc. per, peir, peyr, 5-7 peere*, 6 peer, 6-7 
peare, 7 *pear. Aphetic forgi of Appkab, 

,f *375 ^e. ItCg.SeunU xxx. i,Xh$odereh 440 Ihuie god* . Gert 
Ul hyme ane angdepere. c x^SpCeventry Myst. xiv. (Sbaks. 
Soc.) I3X Loke 30 fayl, for no dowte, at the <x»it to pere, 
c 1470 ItoRv Wallace xl 438 And stenm wn peyr liegan 
in to thaw syebu «rS33 ^ Bnomie Huenivc 204 There 
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was not so hardy a paynym that duist pere before the 
castell. 1568 r, Howcll Neme Sonets (1879) 153 When 
Piimiose gan to peare, on Medows bancke so gieen 1599 
Minsheu Diet i Assoviar, to peere vp, to appeere, to 
looke vp 1623 A Uharp MS in Simpkinson The iVctsJung- 
tow (i86o) App p. xlvm, To the shepard at Elkington for 
moyiug, making, and ining all the hay , .as peaies by his bill 
17 03 08 1642 H. More Song of Soul i n 11, They 'pear 

and then aie hid [too* in £ng DtaL Diet fiom Scotl, 
Cumbeiland, s. w of £ngl » U & ] 

^See also Peer which m some uses con- 
tinues this. 

Hence f Pea'xand (perand) ppU a.^ appearing, 
apparent j perand are, heir appaient . cf Parent 
a 1, f Pea randly (peirandho) adv., appeaniigly, 
appaiently ; also fP^a 7 anoe(peraiis), appearance 
c 1375 Sc Leg, Smnts xlv {Crishne) 7 Sclio ve& hispeiand 
are 138a WvcLiF ^od xxx 8 In the lond not fulli peiende 
[1388 appei ynge] a 1578 Lindi s ^Y ( Pitscot tie) Citron, Scot 
(S T. &,) I 273 Ane quhonie they thocht mai&t peuandlie 
to haue bene the King c *375 Sc Leg- Samis xxx (T/ztiT- 
de7 (z) 132 For jiu in jns toun has rentis faie, And til haf mare 
has* perans of aie. e 1470 Henry Wallace v 1004 OiT m>vne 
nor stem gret perans was thai nayne 

Pearce, obs. foim of Parse v , Pierce v 
Pearch, obs. form *of Parch, Perch, Pierce. 
Peare, obs. form of Pair v 2, Pear, Peer. 
Peane, obs, form of Perry, pear-tree, 

Peane, vanant of Peery, a peg-top. 

Peark, obs. form of Perch, Perk, 

Pearl (pwl), slij Forms : 4-6 perle, peerle, 

5 perl, (peril, perell, -lU, peml, 6 pearel, iV. 
peirl(e, peirll), 6-*7 pearle, 5- pearl. [ME. a. F. 
perle (also pesle,pelk,pcele,peU, i3‘-i4thc., Godef.) 
= Pr., It., Sp , Pg perla, Pg, also perola, med L. 
perla (J de Vilry, a pella, perula, perultis 
From Romanic also OIIG pemla, herla, MHG 
perle, herle, Ger. perU, MLG. perle, parle, MDu. 
pdrele, Du paarl Ultenor etymology unsettled. 

Many ideiituy the word with med L. ferula, in Isidore 
ftrula, dim of L pirnm, Com. Rom pera. Pear, used m 
reference to shape Others think perla. altered ix^iaperna, 
the form in Neapolitan and Sicilian dial , and found in 
Sicilian Lat., in Constiiut of Frederick King of Sicily, 
early 13th c (Du (^nge), which they would identify with L 
erna, ham, leg of mutton, also ale^-of-mutton-shaped marine 
ivalve, mentioned by Pliny A dun of the latter, ^pernula, 
conjectured in Du Cange (ed 1762) is favoured by Grober, 
Another suggested source is L. ptlula. globule, whence, by 
dissimilation of / I ta r /, *ptrula. (for which Littie 
compaies Venetian and Veronese ptiola fiom ptlula). See 
Die/, Little, Kuiting, etc } 

I. 1 , A nacreous concretion formed within the 
shell of various bivalve molluscsaiound someforeigii 
body (e, g, a gram of sand), composed of filmy 
layers of carbonate of lime interslratified with 
animal membrane; it is of haid smooth texture, of 
globular, pear-shaped, oval, or irregular form, aud 
of various colours, usually white or bluish-^ey, 
often having a beautiful lustre, and hence highly 
prized as a gem ; formerly also used in medicine. 
See also Mother-of-pearl, Seed pearl. 

The chief source is the Pearl-oyster, Meleagnna mar-- 
gartit/era, of the Indian Seas, but pearls are yielded by 
many other marine, as well as by some freshwater shells, the 
pearl mussels, Uniontdse, 

[atzS9 Matf. Paris C/troft, Mai (Rolls) V 489 Erat qui- 
dain lapis preciosus,qui dicitur vulganter Perla.] n E, E, 
Allii P, A X Perle plesaunte to piynces paye, To clanly 
clos in golde so clere 1362 Langl P PL A xi. 12 Draf 
weore hem leuere pen al l>e presciouse Peerles l>at in paradys 
waxen, c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV Prol 153 (221) Of 0 perle 
fyn & oiyental Hyre white coroun was I-makyd al c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xiv, 158 The fyn Perl congele]? and wexe)> 

S ret of the dew of heuene. 1447 Bokemham Seyntvs (Roxb ) 2 
i margerye perle aftyrthe phylosophyr Growyth on ashelle 
of lytyl pryhs. xsa6 Tindale Matt xiii 46 When he had 
founde one precious pearle [Wyclif, 00 preciouse margante]. 
xsdS Grafton Ckron, II. 290 A Chapelet of fine Perles that 
he ware on his bed. ixx6oo Montgomerie Sonn, xlix, 
Thoght peirlis give pryce, and diamonds be deir 1607 
Dekicck & Webster Str T Wyatt D 's Wks 1873 III 129 
Cheekes purer then the Maiden orient pearle. Fryer 
Acc E India 4 P 320 The Peail is a Jewel supposed to be 
Che GeniCure of a Shell-fish . congealed into a very fair, trans 
parent, Diaphanous, beautiful Stone X774 Goldsm. NcU , 
Hist, VII. 54 Whether pearls be a disease or an accident in 
the animal is scarce worth enquiry 1883 Fish Exhih 
Catal 77 Fancy Pearls, such as blacl^ pink, yellow, grey; 
from Austialia, South Pacific Islands, &c. 

b (without a or pH) As name of the substance. 

131 uB, E, Alht P A. 207 Hije pynakled of cler quyt 
peiie. Ibid, 255 Set on hyr coroun of perle orient. 1390 
Gower Conf II 45 The Sadies , With Perle and gold so 
wel begon 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, ccxh 273 A croune 
ofgoldpyght with ryche perle and precious stones. XS96 
SiiAKS lain, Shr, v. 1 77 why sir, what cernes it you, if 
1 weare Pearle and gold? 1626 Bacon Sylva § 380 There 
hath been a tradition, that pearl, and coral, and turquois- 
stone, that have lost their colours, may be recovered by 
burying in the earth, 1717 Lady M W Montagu Let ^ to 
Ctess Mar i Apr , A laige bouquet of jewels, made like 
natural flowers ; that is, the buds of pearl the jessamines, of 
diamonds, etc. x84x-4 Emerson Ess , Compensation Wks 
(Bohn) I. 50 Like the wounded oyster, he mends his shell 
with pearl 

c ssMother-of-pbabl Chieflyt?//n(J. : see 17 a 
d. Artificial pearl, an imitation of tbe natural 
gem, made of glass, etc. Blister pearl, a flattish 
excrescence of pearl adhering to the shell. 


Essence o/Pcail, an imitation of mother of-peail prepared 
from the scales of the bleak. 

163B Baker tr Baleac's Lett (vol II ) 114 Whedier my 
pearles be Onentall, or but of Venice 1665 Boyle Occos 
R ejl IV u, The artificial Pearl made at Venice, consisiing of 
Mercuiy and Glass X79xMACiLmPii;/ Trans LXXXI 379 
By adding the alkali to the bit of Tabashcer in exceedingly 
small quantities at a time, this substance was converted into 
a pearl of deal colourless glass xSu G R Porce- 

lain 4 Gl 2^6 He then proceeded to line the interior surface 
of these with the powdered fish scales, which he called 
essence of peail, or essence cTOrtent, 1873 Ure's Diet Arts 
III S18 Italy also manufactures pearls by a method bon ow ed 
from the Chinese they are known under the name of Roman 
peails, and are a veiy good imitation of natural ones 
2. Her In blazoning by precious stones, the 
designation of the tinctiiie argent 01 white 
1572 BossEWELL.<4y;«<7/vff II 36 b, 1 hefielde is ofy® Diamond, 
a Bonaze Perle, Unguled topa/e 1688 R Artnoury 

lit. 1 5/1 He beareth Pearl, a Chaplet garnished 1725 
Coats Did Her,, Pearl, being White, is ub’d instead of 
Argent, by tho&e who blazon the Aims of Great Men by 
Precious Stones instead of Colours and Metals <. xSzS 
Berry Encycl, Her, I, Gloss. 

3 fig, Sometlnng especially piecious, noble, or 
choice; the finest or best member or pait; a fine 
or noble example or type. 

X3 . ^ -ff AlltU P, A 242 Art J>ou my perle l?at I haf 
playned ? 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII 85 Also ^is Sere 
kyng Egebrede wedded Emme, l^e peile and J^e precious 
stone of Normanes. 1503 Dunbar Tmstle 4 Rose x8o Wel- 
come to be oui princes of honour, Our perle, our plesans and 
our paramour x^ Satir, Poems Reform vii. 71 Our 
prettie Prince, the peirfe of all this land 1605 Shaks. Mach, 

V viii 56 1639 bHiRLKY Gentlem Venice r. n He is the 

very pearl Of curtesie. x8x6 Scott Old Mori xxxv, Ah, 
benemcite I how he will mourn over the fall of such a peail 
of knighthood. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 1x4 Gtunevere, The 
peail of beauty. 

Tb. Prov. To cast pearls before sivtne, to offer or 
give a good thing to one who is incapable of 
appreciatmg it, but may defile or abuse it. (From 

Matt VII. 6 ) 

136a Langl P, PI A. xi. 9 Holt mittere Margeii perles 
Among hogges. C1380 Wyclif Whs (1880) iio J>us com- 
aundeUi enst j^at men schullen not ^eueholy pingis lo hondis 
& putten precious perhs Lo hoggis xgaB Tindald Matt vil 
6 Nether caste ye youre pearles [Wyclif margaritis] before 
swyne 2533 Gau Richt Vay 104 As the suiue trampis the 
precious peiilis onder thair feit. 1643 Milton ^nd Sonn 
Tetrac/t , This Is got by casting Peail to Hoggs 1848 
Dickens Dombey xxiu, Oh 1 do a thankless thing, and cast 
pearls before swine 1 
IJ. In transfened senses. 

1 4 a. The pupil of the eye , the crystalline lens. 
1340 Ayenh, 138 Ase a-ye mi wyl me be-houeji to zyeiine 
and o[n]deruonge me be perle of |?e e^e )je stfepj>e of be binge 
bet IS him be-uore, 1604 Wright Passions n 1 48 If some 
darknesse fall vpon the eyes, a dimme cloud is cast before 
the pearles thereof 

f b. A thin while film or opacity growing over 
the eye ; a kind of cataract Obs, or dial, [med.L. 
pcrula, Du Cange ] 

[c 1400 Lanfranfs Ctrurg 251 ]>ou schalt se ban vpon his 
ije a whit biug as it weie a peeile ] 

1382 Wyclif Lev, xxi 20 If crokid rigqe, or bleer eyed j if 
whijt perle hauinge in the eye. c 1440 Promp Parv, 394/2 
Peerle, yn the eye, glaucoma, XS84 Cogan Haven Health. 
cxxvi (1612) 109 A certame experiment to take away a fleame 
or pearle from the eye. 2399 A. M tr GalelhouePs Bk, 
Physteke 55/1 For Catarractes or Pearles of the Eyes. x666 
Spurstowe .SJfJxn ai Physioaus. who call .the white 
film which taketh away the deUghtful sight a Pearl in the 
Eye, X747 Wesley Pidm, PJ^sic (1762) 62 It cures Pearls, 
Rheums, and often Blindness Itself, c 1820 m Shefield Gloss, 
(z888), Pearl, a cataract m the 
6. A small and round drop or globule resembling 
a pearl in shape or aspect ; e. g a dewdrop, a tear. 

f 1460 T Russell Bh, Hurture 283 Pike not youre nose, 
ne bat hit be droppynge with no peerlis clere 15x3 Douglas 
Mneis XII Prol ij34 The plane pulderyt with semely settis 
sovnd, Bedyit full of dewy peirlis rovnd 2393 Shaks 
Liter, 12x3 Shee wip’t the biinish pearle from her bnght 
eies, 1896-7 Lister in P/ul, Trans XIX 373 Small 
Transparent Pearls or Drops of a liquid Gum, 1704 Pope 
Pastorals, Winder 31 Now hung with pearls the droppmg 
trees appear. 1832 R.S Svkxefs Spongers Sp, Tour 
339 * Iton’t know , replied the hoy, .. as he rubbed a pearl 
oft bis nose on to the hack of his hand. 

6. Rhetorically applied to white glistening teeth. 
Also collective : cf. * ivory’. 

1586 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ, Conv 34 Calling her teeth 
Pearles, her lips Corail. 1648 Herrick Hesper , Hyvine to 
Venus, Goddesse, I do love a girle, Rubie-lipt^ and tooth’d 
with pearl, 1775 Sheridan St, Pair, Day i i, I believe 1 
have drawn half a score of her poor dear pearls. 1824 Byron 
Juan XVI cxxi, A red lip, with two rows of pearl beneath. 

7 One of the bony tubercles encircling the bur 
or base of a deer’s antler. 

X57S Turbkrv Venerie 5 ; That which is about the crust 
of tne beame is termed pearles. 01700 B E, Diet Cant 
Crew, Pearls, the little Knobs on the Bur of a Stag 1873 
Black Pr, Tlmle xxv. You will discourse to youi friends of 
the span, and the pearls of the antlers, and the crockets 
+ 8 a. the white grape-hyacinth 

(from the shape of its flowers). Obs, rare, 

*597 Gerardd Herbal, Table Eng Names, Pearles of 
^aine 1629 Parkinson Parad m Sole 115 Some English 
Gentlewomen call the white Grape-flower Pearles of Spaine. 

b. An oat-like grass {ArrUenaiherum avena- 
ceum) with knotted or tuberous base , — Pbabl- 
axiiss 2. 

x886 S A. Stewart ui Britten & Holland Plantm, 224 It 


[Avena elatwf] is known m Co. Antrim as Pearl, the 
knobs at the base ol the stem 'irt, ihe p(.ails I have been 
informed that these ‘pearls ’ are of great value as a cure for 
inflamed e>es 

9. One of several small while 01 silver balls set on 
a coronet; a similar ball as a heraldic beaiing, 
also, a small white circle on a coloured ground 
t688 R. Holme Armoury iii. i 4/r The top of the circle 
set close together with Pearls or Buttons of Silver 1707 
CuAMDERLAYNE Pres St Eng, III ui 273 His [Marquisas] 
Coronet hath Pearlsand Strawberry Leaves, iiitermiM round 
of equal height 1725 Coats Diet Hei , Viscounts Coronet 
has neithei Flowers, nor Points rais'd above the Circle but 
only Peails plac'd on the Circle itself x88a Cussams Hand- 
bk Her, xiv (ed 3) 179 1897 W Morliiy Cat, Stamps Gt 

Bnt, 19, xd pale lilac, 14 pearls . . sj- , xd dark lilac, x6 
pearls Bd 

10 Pnnhiig Name of a size of type, foimerly 

the smallest used, now intermediate between agate 
and diamond This is a speomea of the ^pe called Fearl 

1636 Blount Clossogr s v Character, The Fi inters . 
names of their several sorts of Letters are i Peail, which is 
the least 2 Non-Pareil [etc.] 1660 Folllr Mtxi Cour 
tempi ix (1841) 223 The pearle Bible printed at London, 
1653 1683 Moxon Meek. Exenc , Pfinting vi ra 1824 

J Johnson Typogr, II v 83 As this was a greater ad- 
vance to peifection, it was des^nated Pearl. 1887 T B 
Reed Hist Left Foundries 40 Pearl, though an hlnglish 
body in Moxon’s day, appears to have been known both in 
Fi ance and Holland at an earlier date 

11 Eastertt Ch, (rendering fiapyapiTris) A small 
particle of the consecrated bread . * Pabticle 2 c 

1847 Cdl, Wisrman Unreality AngJ Belief ’Ess, 1853 U* 
406 In the Coptic Liturgy.. after the diviMon of tbe Host, 
the priest shall take one peail (or particle) of the thiee 
above named, [1876-80 Smith & CHEnHAM Dut Chr, 
Anita , Margarita is a term foi the particle of the bread 
which IS bi(^en off and placed in the cup as a symbol of 
tlie union of the Body and Blood of Chiist ] 

12 Asmall fi agment or size ol vanoiis substances : 
e g. one of llie pear-shaped granules into whidi 
molten metal cools when poured in drops mto 
cold watei, a small piece ol clean coal; a name 
for a small pill or pilule, esp a gelatinous capsule 
employed foi administering liquid medicines in the 
form of pills 

Workshop Recitpis^&c t 191/2 Small articles 
ai e Di ightened in a long narrow bag, where they are put with 
copper pearls 1897 AllbuH's S3 si, Mtd III. 230 Phoet- 
phoius, gr m peai Is of winch three to six are to be taken 
daily. X90X Scotsman 15 Oct 4/8 (Of small coal) After 
being washed, the pearls aie diained and elevated by con- 
veyers to a hopper, 

13 A degree of condensation and stickiness 
reached by clarified syrup when boiled foi con- 
fectionery see Pearled ppl a^ 4 , 

1883 R, Haldane Woikskop Receipts ir, 152/r There 
are 7 essential degiees in boiling sugar They are — (i) 
small thread, (2) large thread, (3) little pearl, (4) large pearl. 
Ibtd 162/2 Boil some clarified loaf sugar to large peail 

14. %\iQittioj pearl-moth X see 18 . 

1832 J, Rennie Consp Butteifi Moths x^i’-a Margartita 
(Stephens) The Vanegated Pearl Very rare. . The Long- 
winged Pearl. The Sulphur Pearl [etc ]. 
lo. Name of a kind of firework 

1884 St, James^sGaz, 13 June 10/2 The display included . 
dischaxges of rockets and shells . and a cloud of pearls 

16 The colour of a pearl, a clear pale hluish- 
grey. Also aitrih, or as adj ~ pearhcolmi ed, 
x6^ Lond, Ga&, No 2366/4, 6 pair of womens silk [hose] 
pearl, blew and green, Wesim Getz 2 Dec 1/3 He 

watched tbe first streak of dawn change from a thin giey 
line o^arl into a bioad band of pink and amethyst. 

IIL atimb, 17. a. attiibutive. {a) of 

pearl or pearls, adorned with peails, as pearl-head^ 
-broker, -chainf -collar ^ -colour, -sword, -wreath \ 
{p) made of mother-of-pearl, as pearl spoon, (^) 
in sense 5 , as pearl-cup, -dew, -drop "b objective 
and ohj. genitive, as pearl-cutter, -dnller, -worker \ 
pearl-leartng, -producing, -yielding c. instru- 
mental, as pearl-hespnnkled, -bordered, -crowned, 
-encrusted, -gemmed, -handled, -headed, -lined, 
-lipped, -set, -studded, -wieathed adjs. d, para- 
synthetic, as e. simila- 
live, pearl-blue, -gr^, -pure, -round adjs.; also 
pearl-hke adj. 

a 1821 Keats Hyperion ii. 284 Like *pearl-beads dropping 
sudden from theii string 1667 Ii. Oldenburg vaPhiL Trans, 

II 431 ♦Pearl-bearing Oysters are not good to eat. 1827 
Buttery Collector's Vade Meewn 100 MeliUea EupArosyue, 
♦Pearl-bordered Fritillary. c x6xo Lady Cometon in Anhy, 
Rep (1808) III 438, 1 would have .6000/, for a*Pearl Chaw 
.1 am so reasonable ^795 Coleridge m Cottle Retum* 
(1847) IS Benevolence is the silken thread that runs through 
the pearl chaw of all their virtues. x6ix Coxgb s v Gemini, 
Couleur gentmie, a *pearle, or peacocke colour. 1655 
Moufbt & Bennet Health's Imprao (1746) 209 The best 
Milk is of a Pearl Colour 1604 T. M. Bbsck Bh in Middle- 
ton's Wks. (Bulleij) VIII. 40 His /pearl-coloured silk 
stockings. 1835 Bailey Fany 'Late in Mystic, etc. (ed 2) 
iSi O’er the fields a ♦pearl-dew glistened. Z709 Eng Post 
21 Mar, Advt., Known to be a ♦Pearl.Dnller by Trade. 
X72a R. Bfverley Hut Vtiginta iil 1 141 At his Ear js 
hung a fine Shell with ♦Pearl Drops. 1824 Sir J. Bowring 
& H. S Van Dyk Batavian AnthoL 143 Dews . , on the 
Roses li^ Whose leaves beneath the pearl-drops bend 
1796 H. Hunter tr St Fieri is Stud, Nat, (1799) I* 

A turtle-dove of Africa, her ♦pearl-gray plumage X90X 
Wide World Mag, VIII. 156/1 A ♦pearl-handled pen- 
loiife, x83fi Bailey Fesius xix (1852) 275 Violet, rose or 
♦pearl hued. X846 Browning Lett, 27 June (1B99) II 274 

7 fi -2 
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AH your knidncss is pure, entire, *pearl-likc for roundness 
and completeness. 1879 Dowden houUiey iv 87 It is 
October that brings most often those days faultless, *pearl- 
pure, of affecting influence 1552 Huloet, *Pearle seller, 
mairgayitcem^^ 1609 Markham Pajjt Where {1W8) 45 
That *pearl-set mouth 1577 in Archseologtce XIX 296 
Mending my ^Pearle Spoons xys 1642 H More 

Soul n App xax, Fair comely bodies, rose cheek’d, ruby- 
lip‘d, ^pearl- teeth'd, star*eyn’U 1896 Westm Geus 4 Jan. 
3/2 The City of London contiibuting the famous *pcarl- 
sword with its splendid scabbard which Queen Elizabeth 
presented to the ^iporation. *858 Simmonds Du.t Trade^ 
*Pearl^orKery a workman who cuts up mother of pearl 
shell, or forms it into buttons, papiei nidche [etc ] x83g 
Bailey Fesitts x’ct, (1832) 377 Like the pure ^pearl-wreath 
which ennngs thy brow, 

18 Special combs. • pearl-berry, tlie fruit (a 
small drupe) of aa evergreen rosaceous shrub 
i^Margyricarptts setosus) often cultivated on roeik- 
vvorkj also the shrub itself; peitrl-bird, (a) the 
guinea-fowl, so called from its white-spotted 
plumage , (^) the pearl-spotted barbet, an African 
bird of genus Tmchypmtus, pearl-bush, a laige 
handsome Chinese shrub {Spirma 01 Exochor^ 
^mndijiord)^ beanng lacemes of white floweisj 
pearl button, (0) a button made of a pearl; (^) a 
button made of mother-of-pearl or an imitation of 
it; pearl-coated a , {a) dial, • see quot 1828 ; (6) 
covered, as a pill, with a smooth pearly-while coat- 
ing; so pearl-coatmg , |- pearl-cordial, a cordial 
containing powdered pearl ; pearl-disease, tuber- 
culosis of the serous membiaiies m cattle , pearl- 
everlasting, the common white Everlasting, Gna^ 
p/iahtm margaritaceum {Treas. Bot, 1 866) , pearl- 
t(<*) cataract m the eye {pbs)\ {b) an eye 
of a pigeon or other bird, resembling a pearl; so 
pearl-eyed a , pearl-fish, •f (a) a shell-fish pro- 
ducing pearls ; {b) a fish (e, g the bleak) from the 
shining scales of which aitificial pearl is made 
Stands Diet 1895) ; pearl-fly : see quot , 
^ ^earl berry {Treas, Bot 1866), 
pearl-glimmer ** pearUmica ; + pearl-goose- 
berry, a variety of gooseberry; pearl-grain, the 
gram or unit of weight by which the value of 
pearls is estimated; a caial-grain, one fourth 
of a caiat ; pearl-hardenmg, a preparation 
of gypsum used lo give body and substance to 
poor paper ; pearl-hen, the guinea-fowl ; f poarl- 
Julep, a sweet dnnk made with sugar of pearl; 
pearl-lashing Naut^ 'the lashing which holds the 
jaws of the gaff’ {(Gent. Diet 1890) ; f pearl-mioa, 
an obsolete synonym of Margante , pearl-moss, 
a name for carrageen {Clwndnis crisptts ) ; pearl- 
moth, a pyralid moth of the genus Boiys or 
Margartita^ so called from its shining appearance ; 
pearl-mussel, a species of mussel bearing pearls , 
pearl-nautilus, the pearly nautilus; pearl-omon: 
see OisnoN 2 , pearl-opal =» Caoholonc ; peaxl- 
peroh, a sea-fish of New South Wales {Glaueosoma 
scapularoy family Pmids)y excellent for food; 
f pearl-plant : see quots. ; pearl-pottery : see 
quot ; pearl-powder, a cosmetic used to impart 
whiteness to the skm , pearl-w^tU, hence pearl- 
powdered a . ; pearl-sago, sago in small hard 
rounded grains; pearl-side, the name of a fish, 
the Sheppey argentine {Scapehis FennanH or 
Ht 0 rd>oldtiz)y having pearly spots on the sides; 
pearl-sinter, a synonym of Fiorite ; pearl-snail, 
the pearly nautilus ; pearl-spar, * an early name 
for crystallized dolomite showing a pearly lustre, 
mduding also some ankerite* (Chester Names 

Minerals 1896); fpearl-spioe, spice in small 
rounded grams; pearl-tea, gunpowder-tea {Cent 
Z?ifAi89o), pearl-tree, see quot ; pearl-tumour, 
{d) an encysted tumour, the surface ol which is 
covered with white pearly scales ; (^) a tumour m 
the brain, containmg small calcified particles re- 
sembling grams of sand; (^) m cattle 
disease, pearl-weed = Pjeaelwobt; pearl-white 
a, pearly white; sb pearl-powder \ see quots. 
Also Peahl-ash, -baeley, -diver, etc 
Z884 Miller , *Pearl-berry 1883 Garden 3 June 

384/2 The *Pearl Bush, one of the finest of the Spiraea tnbe. 
1717 Lady M.W MoktaguXpA Apr.,The 

^.waistcoat, should have diamond or ^pearl buttons X85X 
in Illusir* Lorut News (1854) 5 Aug 119/2 Occupations of 
People pearl-button maker 1869 £. A. Parkes Pract, 
Hygtane (ed 3) 97 The laakeis of pearl buttons, also sufi^ 
from chronic btouchitis. x8a8 Craven Glass (ed 2), ^Peearl 
coated^ a sheep with a curled fleece , The small globules 
of the wool are supposed to resemble pearls, 1893 Westm. 
Cast* 27 June 2/2 A pill is a pill, no matter how heautifully 
It IS * ^pearl-coated X883 Daily News t 8 Sept 8/4 Pill- 
making —Wanted, a Person, who understands *Pearl-coatmg. 
1730 Mrs Delamy Life ^ Corr (1861) II S5o Your letters 
. have been my castor, *pearl cordial, and sal volatile 1877 
von Zeemssen's Cycl. Med XVI. 770 The *pearl disease 
of cattle was recognised as a disease equivalent to tuber- 
culosis. 1844 Hoblyk Terms Med.^* Pearl-eye,.. 

name of cataract z^x Daily News 13 Nov 7/x The 
points were good profile, the cere or ring round the eye, 
pearl eye, compactness, and good colouring. 1753 Johnson, 


^Pearl-eyed, having a speck la the eye 1864 Webster, 
Pearl eyed . affected with the cataract, xspx Sylvester Du 
B alias i v 370 While the *Pearl-fisli gaping wide doth 
lister, Much Fry (allurd with the bright silver lustre Of 
er nch Casket) flocks into the Nacre 1797 Ewycl Bnt, 
(ed 3) XIV 72/2 Very little is known of the natural histoiy 
of the pearl fish 1847 Johnston m Proc, Berw. Nat 
Cluh II No 5. 226 The grubW or larvae of the Hemerobudm 
or *pearl-flies 1880 Lihr. Umv> Knovol. (NY) IX 486 
Maigarite, or Pearl Mica, called also corundelhte, *pearl- 
limmer 1769 Mrs Rarfald Eng> Housekpr (1778) 321 
’o make Pearl Gooseberry Wme Take as many of the 
best *pearl gooseberries when ripe os you please 1838 
SiMMONos JHct Trade The troy ounce contains 6co 
^pearl grains, and hence one pearl gram is 4-sths of a tioy 
gram 1871 Specif. Bands Patent No 2237 2 To obtain 
*pearl-hardenmg for the manufacture of paper or papier 
nmchd. 1840 Penny Cycl XVII 340/1 Numida Meleagns 
the *PearlHen, Guinea Hen, [or] common Guinea Fowl 
. IS . .well known 1710 T. Fuller Pharnu Extemf 404 Its 
use IS for the making up of *Pearl Juleps i8ao F Mohs 
Charact Nat Nisi Syst Mm 33 *Pearl-Mica Rhomho- 
hedral r88o[se^drtr^g////w«rl. Loudon’s Gardener's 
Mag. VIII 94 Sold m Covent Garden Market under the 
names of oak lungs, carrageen, or Irish ‘‘Jjearl moss. 1600- 
xo Sylvester Woodmans Bear Ivu, Her knuckles dight 
With curled Roses, and her nailes With ’'pearle-muscTcs' 
shining scales 1854 H Miller Sell if Schn y (1858) 201 
When the iiver was low, I used to wade into its folds m 
quest of Its pearl muscles X378 Lyte Dodocfis n civ 290 
C^omel, ..some name it also *Pearle plante 1864 Prior 
Plani-n (1879) 179 Pearl-plant, from its smooth hard pearly 
seed, the gromwell, Ltthospennum ojfcmale 1823 J 
Nicholson Operci Mcckamc 483 The *pcarl pottery 11. 
a superb kind for elegant and tasteful ornaments, and is so 
much valued, that the workmen are usually locked up, and 
employed only on choice articles The components of the 
clay are blue and poicelain clay, Cornish stone, a little glass, 
andied-lead 1(532 Sherwood, ^P earle-powder,wa?^^rH?<i« 
i8oa Mar Edgeworth Mor T , Gd Fi Governess (1832} 
123 Ladies who wear peai 1 powder, and false aubui n hmr 
1826 Miss Mitfoud Vtliage Ser 11 (1863) 294 Plumed, and 
trained, and spangled, '‘pearl-powdered, or rouged 1883 
Truth 31 May 757/2 The face of a lady properly pearl- 
powdered. 1841 Penny Cycl, XX. 313/1 Of this granulated 
sago there are two varieties, the common or brown sago, 
and *pearl sa|;o 1850 Varrell (ed 3) I 331 

The designation of ^Pearl-side is now substituted for that 
of Argentine. x8ai Ure Diet Chein , *Pearl Sinter, or 
Ftonle, a variety of siliceous sinter. Colours white and 
grey. x868 Dana Mm (ed s) 199 1731 Medley Kol- 

beds Cape G* Hope II. 21 1 The shells of the *Pearl- 
snails are frequently cast ashore by the sea x8^ Aikin 
Diet Chem 11 205 ^Pearl-spar 1843 Pohtlock Geol. 20B 
Calcedony disposed on pearl Sj^ar 1834 J Scoffern in 
Olds Cvrc Sc,, C/iem, 19 Ihc primitive angle of pearl-spar 
IS 106° 5' X470-1 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 216 *Peile- 

f >ice, td 1693 Plul. Tram, XVII. 620 ^Pearl-Tree of 
unnam, which is a kind of Euonymus. 1893 Syd. Soc 
Lex, *P earl inmonr,o.nzxsx^ for Cholesteatoma*, also, for 
Psammoma t also, for Pearl disease 1887 Nicholson 
Diet. Card., Sagina *PearI Weed, Pearl woit x8a2'-34 

Goods Study Med (ed. 4) I 148 The white oxide of bismuth, 
now more generally known as a cosmetic under the name of 
^pearl-white 18^ Simmonds Diet Trade, Pearl-white. 
a colour; a powder made from nitrate of bismuth, and 
somelimes used by ladies as a cosmetic X872 Symonds 
Introd, Study Dante 173 The pearl-white rose that opens 
to the rayb of God's immediate glory. 
tPearl, Ohs. [Goes with Pearl q v ] 
A clearing preparation for wine, 
i68z Art Myst Vintners ^ Wtne-Coopers 3 If your 
Canary hath a flying Lee, and will not find down, di aw him 
into a fresh Butt or Pipe with fresh Lees, and give him a 
good pearl with the whites of 8 Eggs, and beat them with 
a handful of white Salt. Ibid, 16 A Pearl for Muskadine. 
Ibid , Then beat your Butt an hour , then put in your 
Pearl Ibid. 43 The same Pearl serves for White Wine 
Pearl (pwl), sb.^ lObs. [perh. a transposed 
form of pnll, pryll, a 15 th c. var of Brill 1 ; 
but prob. associated in colour or otherwise with 
Pearl 5bX\ A local name of the fish Brill, 
rti67a WiLLUGHBY Icthyogr (168^ Tab F. i Rhombus 
non aculeatus Squamosus, a Pearle Londinensibus 1733 
Chambers Cyel Supp, Pearl, in ichthyology, a name 
given by us in the parts about London, to that fish which is 
called in . the west of England, /i/g- 176a Ch-ron m 
Ann Reg 148 Fish brought 867 Brill or Pearl 1803 Rees 
Cycl s. V Bret, The pearl likewise obtains the name of 
bret m some parts of the country. 

Pearl (pSil), sb.-^ [app another form of PoRL, 
q. V.] One of a row of fine loops forming a 
decorative edging on pillow-lace, braid, ribbon, 
gold-lace, etc. ^ Chiefly m Comb,, as pearl-edge, 
-loop, ’purl, -tie • see quots. 

The oMest spelling seems to be Purl, app connected with 
Purl v but whilst this has become established technically 
in the machine made lace trade, popular etymology seems 
to favour the spelling prob because the ornamental 
loops somewhat resemble an raging of pearl-drops, 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser i. (1863) 214, 1 could not 
always control a certain wandering inclination for figured 
patterns and pearl edges If Mossy had an aversion to any 
thing, It was to a pearl edge, x^x Porter Silk Manvf 
230 Ribands are frequently ornamented by having what is 
called a pearl-edge given to them. 1844 G Dodd Textile 
Manufyw 228 A ‘pearl edge’, or something similar, is 
sewn onbyhand round every edge i86pMss Palliser/Txx^ 
Lace iiL 26 The flowers are connected by irregular threads 
overcast (buttonhole stitch), and sometimes worked over 
with pearl loops (picot). To these uniting threads, called 
hy our lace-makers ‘pearl ties’— old Randle Holme styles 
mem ‘coxcombs —the Italians give the name of * legs’, the 
French that of * brides’ 1880 Jamieson, Peai^, a kind of 
ornamental lace used for edging , called also pearl-lace 
1886 CasseWs Bn<ycl, Diet, Pearlpurl, a gold cord of 
twisted wire, resembling a small row of beads strung closely 
together. It 15 used for the edging of bullion embroidery. 


Pearl (po^l), [f Pearl sb'^ oi immcd a. 
Y.perkr, iperle. Both m br. and Kng the fust 
part found is the pa. pple. (pet Id, pearled), which 
may have been formed directly from the sb.] 

1 . trans. To adorn, set, or stiicl with or as with 
pearls, or with inothei-of-pearl (Only 111 pa pple ) 
CX386 Chauclr Miller’s T 65 A puis of lether TassekU 
with giene [v r 5 MS6 silk] and perkd with latoiin. 1538 
Elyot Diet, Claims is a gainient pirled [1545 pyrleil] or 

? owdred with spangles, lylvC nayles hceclcs XS64 Rtg 
^rivy Council Scot I, 308 Ane cowip with ane covei peirliL 
with cnstallyne within 1393 Nashe Chiist’s T (i6ij) 144 
Women (seeing them so sumptuously pearled & bespangled), 
1839 Bailey Resius wi, (1852)25 The pictured moon Pcailed 
round with stars 

2 To sprinkle wiUi pearly drops. 

1393 B. Barnes Spt) Sonn. Ixxx, A moining-dewperling 
the grasse beneath. CX393 SouTiiwi ll St Peter's Compl, 
21 You trees, With purest gummes perfume and pearle 
your ryne 2632 Quarles Div Fancies i xviii, The Dew 
that pearls the morning glass AiSax Kiais Cahdoie 90 
The evening dew had pearl’d their tresses. 

3 To furnish (a stag’s horns) with pearls. Only 
in pa pple. 

1373 Turberv. Venerle 53 When the beamc is great, 
burnished and well peailed 

4 To make pearly m colour 01 lustre ; to suffuse 
with a pearly light or hue. 

18. Moir Snow XI, Cham up the billows as they roll, 
And peail the caves willi light X846 Ruskin Mod, Paint, 
(1851) I II. n, 11 § 14 All the other whites of lus picture are 
pearled down with grey or gold. 187/^ Symonds Sk, Italy 
^ Greece (1898) I iv, 71 The peaked hills, blue and jjcarled 
with clouds 

6 To convert or reduce (bailey, sago, etc.) into 
the shape of small round pearls 
1600, etc [see Pearlfd 1 3], 1839 Uui Did Alls 
1080 s V Sago, The staicny matter is pressed thiougli a 
metal sieve to corn it (which is called pcai ling), and then 
dried. 1883 C H Iurniiam in 71 //^,’' Aug 3S3/2 
The barley for soup is pearled in a large wooden muitar 
with a pestle shaped like a pickaxe. 

6. To cover (comfits) with a coating of ' peail ’ 
sugar see Pjearl shG 13. Also intr. for red 
1883 R Haldane WoikskoP Receipts Ser. ti fl'hcy 
will be whitei and better if partly pearled one day and 
finished the next. Ibid,, rut some of the piopored comfits 
m the pan, but not too many at a time, as it is diflicult to get 
them to pearl alike. 

7 . intr. To form pcarl-like diops or beads 
1393 Spenser Col Clout 507 With siluer deaw vpon the 
roses pearling ciBzB Dick 0/ Devon iv i in Bulleti 
II 63 A cold sweat pearld m dropps all ore my body 1727 
Bradley Did s v. Brewing, It flushes violently out 
of the Cock, and then stops on a sudden and pearls and 
smiles ill a glass like any bottled beer. xSpx Cornh Mag, 
Apr 379 Tlie perspiration pearls down youi face 
8 tnir. To seek or fish for pearls 
X639 [see Pearling vbl sb, x] x886 Pall Mall G, 25 Aug. 
ii/i An Act specially dealing with the natives pcailing, 
1896 Kipling Seven Seas, Lost Legion (1897) 97 We’ve 
peailed on half-shaies in the Bay 
i' Pearl, v 2 Ohs [Goes with Pearl 2 ^ app. 
from Pearl sb 1, in reference to clcaraess and pel- 
lucidness ] trans. ?To render clear and pelUiad , 
to claiify (wme) with a cleanng ijreparation 
168a Art ^ Myst, Vmtnets jJ* JVzne-Coopcrs lo As you 
pearl your Muskadme, so you must your Malmosey, but 
use not the Whites of Kggs. 

Pearl, w.s [cf. Purl 'To edge with 
lace’ (Jamieson 1880). See Pearled /// a 2 
Pearl, variant of Purl v. and sb, in knitting. 
Pearlaeeotis, occasional var. Perlaoeous. 
Pearl-ash (psMlise J). Thepotassium carbonate 
of commerce, so called jfrom its pearly hue. Orig. 
only in pi pearl ashes. 

c. X737-4I Chambers Cycl. s.v, divers sorts of 

ashes imported^ from abroad as pot-ashes, pearl-ashes. 
X776 J Clegg in T. Percival Ess 111 App, 333 Into one 
v^sel I put a small quantity of pearl ashes x8xx A. T, 
Thomson Lond Disp (1818) 321 It assumes a spongy texture, 
with a blueiiih or greenish colour, and is then deiiomiiiatud 
pearl-ashes 

fi. 1763 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts Ijr Sc. s v Pot-ash, The 
purity of pearl-ash points out the method m which it has 
been prepared 1796 Kirwan Elem Mtn (ed. 2) II, 269 
Take one part of the roasted Ore, 3 of Pearl Ash. i86d 
Roscoc Elem Chem 160 This is the crude xiotassiuiu 
carbonate, called, when purified by re crystallization, 
pearl-ash. 

Pearl-barley. [Cf Vj&mkl t/.i 5] Barley 
reduced by attrition to small rounded grains; 
used in making barley-water, broths, and soups, 
17x0 Bnt Apollo 11 No. 112. 2/2 The Pearl-Barley 
bears the Preference iSxa Sir J, Sinclair Syst Hush. 
Scot, II App, 50 Pot or pearl barley. 1873 Entycl. Brit 
IIL 376/2 Barley prepared by grinding off the outer 
cuticle, which forms ‘pot barley* When the attrition is 
carried farther, so that the gram is reduced to small round 
pellets. It IS called ‘pearl barley’, 

Pea’rl-di:ver. One who dives for pearl- 
oysters So Pea rl-di ving* 

1667 Phil Trans. II 863 The greatest length of time, that 
Pearl-Divers m these parts can hold uhfler water, is about a 
quarter of an hour; and by no other means but Custome • 
For Peari-diving lasteth not above Six weeks Anson’s 
Voy 11 viii 217 The fish that Ls said frequently to destroy 
me pearl-divers. 1822-^ Goods Study Med (ed. 4) 1 , 392 
piemerbroeck relates the ca.se of a pearl-diver, who, under 
his own eye remained balfan-hour at a time under water, 
while pursuing his hunt for pearl muscles. 
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Pearled (p5jld,/^?^/.p9*j[lecl),;^/ a A [f Pearl 

and zf^ + -ED ] 

1 Furnished, set, oi adorned with peails, com- 
IDOsed of or fitted with pearl or nacre. Chiefly poeU 

1390 Gower Con / 1 126 Many a perled garnement Em- 
Dioudred wa*! ayein the dai a *568 Wald gnd Ladye 
that I Ini / 43 m Bannatync Poems 658 With peinit prems of 
pacieuce, For hir wiischop to weir. 1634 Milion Comus 834 
riie water Nymphs Hud up their pearled wrists and took 
her in 1839 Bailey Ft.sim viii (1852) 94 Within some 
peai led and coral cave 1833 Kingsley Heroes ni. (1868) 31 
Galatea in her car of pearled shells 

1 6 . Containing; or yielding; pearls. Obs, 
x 5 oi Dolman La Pnmaud Fr Acad iii ^i6i8) 853 This 
pearled fish maintameth the kinde thereof by the egges 
which It Ijreedeth 16x9 T Milles tr Mexuds^ etc Treas, 
Anc ij* Mod, T II 976/2 Taking pearled Oysters. 

2 Foimed into peaily drops, dew-bespnnkled 

c 1586 C’tess Pembkoke Ps cx II, As thickly sett As 
peailed plame with dropps is wett 1598 Sylvester JDu 
Bartas ir, ii. in Colomes 427 To pearl'd Auroras saffron 
colour'd bed i6m P Fletcher Pisc Eel vii x Her weep- 
ing eyes in pearled dew she steeps 1733 Warton Ode 
Ajfpioojch Summer 161 From pearled bush The sunny- 
sparkling drop I brush. 1863 hi Arnold Ess Cf it v (1873) 
2:^ That lay of pearled tears is the wide famed Lament 
8. Formed into small rounded grams; granulated 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xvin. xxiv, The Manna on each leafe 
did pearled he 1694 Salmon Bate's Eispc/is (1713) 476/a 
This peailed Nitre is good in all hot Diseases X883-94 
R Bridges Ervs ^ Psyche Jan. xviii, A honey-cake Of 
pearlM barley mix'd with hydromel 
4 . In boiling of sugar for confectionery • Brought 
to the degree called ‘ pearl ^ ; see quots and Pearl 
sb?- 13 

1706 Phillips (ed Kersey)j Peailed Boiling of Sugai (among 
Confectioners) is when aflei having dipt the tip of one’s 
Foi e-finger into the boiling Sugai and applied it to the 
Thumb, a small Thiead or String continues sticking to both 
This degree of BoUmg may also be known, by a kind of 
round Pearls that aiise on the top of the Liquor 17*3 
Bradley Fanu Diet, s. v. Sugar, ly^x Cornel, Fean -Ptece 
1. 1 92 Boil four Pounds of Sugar till it be pearled 
6 Like pearl in colour or lustre ; pearly. 

17x9 London & Wise Compl Card 209 The red, and 
pearled, or white sort, called m English, Currans, produce 
Bunches, which are ripe m J uly 1868 Kingsley Christmas 
Day 5 Red $nn, blue sky, white snow, and pearled ice. 

1 8 . Covered with a pearly scurf. Obs 
\6vj S. Ward Woe to Drunkards 6 To whom are all kinds 
of diseases, deformities, pearled faces, if not to drunkards? 

Pearled, ^ [Cf Peibl sb^'] ‘Having 
a bolder of lace, oraamented with a worked 
border* (Jamieson 1825). 

rfx670 Spalding Troub Chas, I (Spald Cl) II. 388 
Haddoche prepairit him self iioblie for death He had on 
his held ane white perllit mvtche He had 110 cot, hot ane 

I iaiL of blak breikis. 1886 CasseWs Eiuycl Dict,^ PearUd^ 
laving a border of or trimmed with pearl-edge. 

Pearler (poiloi). [f Pearl » ^ -h -erI.] A 
trader engaged in pearl-fishmg , an employer of 
pearl-divers ; also, a small vessel employed in this 
trade. 

1887 Standard 30 Apr , Unless the Colonial authorities 
look very sharply after the pearlers, they will soon exhaust 
the banks 190a Biackw Mag, Apr 534/1 He had been 
in his time soldier, sailor, nubsioiiary, pearler, outlaw and 
mail carrier. 

Pea'rlet. rare. Also 6 perllet, 9 peajrl-let, 
[dim. of Pearl cf. F. j^erlette (as 1560 m 
Littrd), It pefletta seed-pearl ] A little pearl. 

1369 m Nichols Progr Q Eltz (1823) I. 271, 6/ for her 
half yeres wages for translating the Quenes perllets 1841 
T J, OusELEY Eng Melodies 64 The infant dew.. on every 
blade, Like peail-lets shower’d 1B47 J Halliday Rustic 
Bard 38 Who circled his brow with pearlets white ? 
Pea'rl-fi-Slier. One who fishes for pearls. 

1748 Ansoits Voy il viii. 218 Great heaps of shells .. left 
by the pearl-fishers from Panama. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon ^ Pearls 1 4 He had practised it as a prepara- 
tion for becoming a pearl-fisher. 

So FeaTl-lL sliery, a the occupation or industry 
of fishing for pearls; b. the place where this 
is cained on, with all its apparatus. Pea*rl-fi sb- 
ing parl-fishery a ; also aitrib. 

1667 Sprat Hist, Roy Soc i6g The Pearl-fishmg is dan- 
gerous, being the Divers commonly make their Will, and 
take leave of their Friends, before they tread the Stone to 
go down. 1694 Phil, Trans XVII 659 A Letter fiom Sir < 
Robert Redding concerning Pearl-Fislung m the North of 
Iielaiid 1748 Anson's Voy it vni, 218 Having mentioned 
the pearl-fishery, I must , lecite a few particulars relating 
thereta 1763 Hist, m Ann. Reg 131/a A very profitable 
pearl fisheiy in the river Spey in Scotland, c 1830 Aiao 
Hts, (Rtldg ) 123, I then engaged myself, with the other 
merchants, in a pearl-fishery, in winch I employed many 
divers on my own account xgoa Daily Chron. 2 Oct 6/4 
The pearl fishing trade of Northern Australia. 

Pea*rl-|frass. [f Pearl + Grass.] 

1 . The large quaking-grass, Brt%a viaxiim. 
[From the shape and aspect of Us spicules ] 

Johnson Gerarde's Herbal i Ixiv 87 In English they 
call It Pcarle-Grass, and Garden-Quakera 1^0 Parkinson 
Theai. Bot. xiii xvi 1166 The gieatest white Spanish 
Quakers, or Pearle grasse, 

2 = Pearl f 8 b. Also ptrl-grass. 
i^oeStatist Ace, Scot XI 374 Over-run with the creeping 
wheat-grass, known by the vulgar name of felt, or pirl-grass. 

Feavliness (pa jlmes). [f. Pearly a + -kess.] 
Pearly quality or character 
x86o W Collins Worn While (1861) 121 Let me teach 


you to understand the heavenly pearhness of these lines 
1884 St James's Goa 5 Dec. 6/2 That peailiness m which 
lies the greatest beauty of the human skin 1893 J Pots- 
FORD Loyalty to Christ II 143 Let , our whole spirit, soul, 
and flesh, be sacred to His Humanity , that tlirough His 
Pearhness in us we may become His incorruptible and 
eternal race. 

Feavling (pajhg), sh. Sc, and nm^th, dial. 
Also y -me, j-g -m. [Goes with Pearl sb,\ 
Pearled ppl a^\ see -ingI.] A kind of lace of 
thread or silk, for trimming the edges of garments : 
also called pearhng-lace In pi pearlings^od^^ng^ 
of this lace , also transf clothes trimmed with it. 

i6ax Sc Acts Jas I^/(i8x6) IV 623/2 That no persounof 
whatsoeuir degrie salhave pearling or Ribbernng vpoun hair 
Ruffes, Sarkis, Neipkines, and Sokkis, except )?© persounes 
before puuiledged , and jie pearling and Ribbening To be 
of those made within the kingdome of Scotland. 1644 Sc 
Acts Chas / (1819) VI 76/2 On everie elne of imported 
pearline of threid or silke betiux thiee and six punds 
00 Z2 00 axjoQ Cock Laird III, in Ramsay'' s JVks {1877) 
II 222 , 1 maun hae pinners With pearling led 1820 purlins] 
set round 1724 in Ramsay Tea,~T Afisc (1733) I 89 Sae 
put on your bearhn*!, Marion, And kyrtle of the cramasie 
1816 Scott Old More, ix, Let Jenny Dennison slip on her 
pearlings to walk befoie my niece and me. 18x8 — Hri 
Midi XXVI, Pearlin-lace as fine as spiders’ webs. 

Pearling (psjlig), M.sb, [f. Pearl -f 
-iegI ] The action of Pearl » 1, in vaiious senses. 

1 . Seekmg or fishing for pearls. Also alt? tb 
1639 Sc Acts Chas / (1817) V 259/1 The patent to James 

Bannatyne for the peiriing Ibid. 261/1 Tiie article against 
Mr Mellwillis patent of pearling x 885 Pall Mall G eg 
Aug xi/x Them rations consist of only a little flour when 
they are engaged In peailmg i88y Standard 30 Apr 3/3 
The most impoitant of the Australian pearling grounds. 

2 . a Formation into pearl-hke grams or pellets; 
b Coatmg of comfits with ‘pearl’ sugar: see Pearl 

1 5 and 6, Chiefly altnb. 

vjvj Bradley Dtci,^ v Caramelt T\iq Fruits being 
thus dispos'd on the Bottom and Sides of the China-Dish, 
a Pearling-Pot is to be used 1839 [see Pearl v ^ 5]. 1873 
Knight Diet Meek , Pearhug-mill^ a mill for preparing 
hominy, pearling bailey, etc 1M3 R Haldane JVorksho^ 
Receipts Ser n 161/1 A ladle and a ‘pearlmg cot *. This 
lost somewhat resembles a funnel without the tube 

3 . (See Pearly 5 b ) 

1883 Pall Mall G 20 Jan 4/1 The perfect pearling of her 
runs eq.ualled the perfection of a musical box. 
Fea*rling,///.tz. [f, as prec. + -ing2 ] 
fl, Formmg pearls or peail-like drops Obs. 

1393 Spenser E^ifhal, 155 Her long loose yellow locks 
lyke golden wyre, Spnuckled with perie, and perhng 
flowres a tweene 1396 F.Q.V i\. 50 Bnt rather let . 
to fall Few perhng drops from her fair lampes of light, 

2 Fishing for pearls 

1894 G Bootiiby In Sit nuge Company ir iv (i8g6) 48/2 
Numbers of white sailed pearluig craft dotted the bay. 

Fearlish (pa 'jIiJ), a [f. Pearl 1 + -ise ^ ] 

Slightly pearl-coloured or pearl-like, 

1803 Clark Russell Strange Vcy, I xviii 260 The 
bluish and pearlish tints you notice in oyster-shells. *890 
— Ocean Trag II. xviil 96 The pearlish gleam of canvas, 

Fearlite (ps jlwt). [f. Pearl sb."^ + -itb i.] 

1 . Mtn. Variant form of Perlite, = Pearl-stone 

2 , Metcdlurgy, One of the forms in which carbon 
and iron are combined in cast steel . see quots. 

1889 Nature 14 Nov, 37/2 Prof Howe, of Boston, even 
suggests mineralogical names, such as‘ cementite *, ^perlite *, 
‘ferrite’, for the various associations of carbon and iron 
xyso Engineering Mag XIX. 752/1 This substance, which 
has received the name of pearlite, is an intimate mixture of 
thm lamellae of ferrite and yet thinner lamellae of a chemical 
combination of iron and carbon, Fe^ C, which bears the 
name of cementite. Low-carbon irons and steels are com- 
posed of a conglomeration of ferrite and peailite, but when 
the carbon reaches about o 8 per cent the ferrite granules 
disappear, and only the pearlite remains. 

FeaTl-oy*ster. A pearl-beanng bivalve m ol- 
lusc of the family Avtculidse\ spec, Meleagrina 
marganttfera of the Indian seas. 

1693 Sir T, P. Blount Nat Hist 169 The Pearl-Oysters 
are so very hard and tough, . that they always throw them 
a^vay. X748 Anson's Voy ir. viii 219 The pearl oyster 
was incapable of being eaten 1863 C. R Markham in 
Intell Obsero, IV. 42a The pearl oyster is not m reality 
an oyster at all, but is more allied to a mussel , having, like 
the latter animal, a byssus, or cable by which it secures 
Itself to the rocks 

Pea rl-slie.IL. 

1 . A shell having a nacreous coating ; mother-of- 
pearl as naturally found Also rhetorically^ some- 
thing lesembling such a shell. 

x6x4 Sylvester Beihuha's Rescue iv 370 Her soft sleek 
slender hands With purest Pearl shell had each finger 
tipt. 1^7 Guillemard Cruise of Marchesa II 32r To 
send schooners to the northern coast for pearl shell and 
gum-dammar X903 Dcaly Chroiu 30 Oct. 3/4 The pearl 
shell from which mother-of-peail ornaments are made 

2 Any shell producing pearls ; a pearl-mussel 

1788 Refs Chanibers' Cycl,^ Pearl shell or gap^ See 

Mya l&fya a bivalve shell gaping at one end On being 
squeezed, they wiU eject the pearl] 1813 Jas Arbuthnot 
Fishes Buchan :g2 Mytellus Marganttfera^ Pearl Muscle, 
vulgarly called Pearl Shell 

3 attrib Of or resembling a pearly shell. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Ode 4 xvi. Those five mmble 
brethren small Arm’d with Pearl-shell helmets all 1894 
S. Fiske Holiday Simes (igoo) 215 Hattie, listening with 
all her pearl-shell ears. , ^ 

Hence Pea-tl-shedler, one who fishes for pearl- 


shells; F«a*xl-slie Uing sb , the collecting of pearl- 
shells * engaged in this, 

1887 Pall Mall G 28 Oct ii/i Its timber and peail>*ihell- 
ing industries Ibid 11/2 Cossack is the great rendezvous 
of the pearl shelling fleet. Ibid, 28 Nov 12/1 Peail shellers 
working on the north-west coast of Australia with twelve 
schooners, seventy-five luggers, and 642 men i88g H H, 
Romilly Verandah tn N Gmnca 23 He has been every- 
thing— ovei landei , explorer, gold-digger, pearl-shellei Jbtd , 
Reports of pearl-shelUng and BCche de Mer fisliing 
Pea*rl-stoxie. The same as Perlite 

x8oo Henry Epii Chem (1808) 364 The same skilful 
analyst has found potash in Hungarian pearl-stone. 1832 
Th Ross Unmhoiat's Trav, I 11 102 , 1 consider even the 
pearlstone as an unvitnfied obsidian. 

Fearlwort. A book-name for the genus 
Sagina of caryophyllaceous plants. 

1660 Ray Caial Plantamm 151 Saxifraga Angltca 
Occideniahmn Pearlwoit, Chickweed-Breakstone 1787 
Withering Brit Plants (17^) II 2x5 Sagina, Chick- 
weed-Breakstone Tiailing Peailwoit 1834 S Thomson 
Wild FI (ed 4) III 186 Pearlworts, incon'spicuous plants, 
with narrow leaves 

Pearly (ps ih), a (adv ^sb) [f Pearl 1 4- -y.] 
1 Round and lustrous like a peai 1 , as a dewdrop, etc. 

I tfX43o Lydg Mih Pofwj (Percy Soc ) 24 a Whan Aurora, 
Sent on herbys the peerly dropys sheene 1508 Dunbar 
Goldyn Targe 14 The perly dioppis schake 111 stlvir schouns 
X646 Craskaw Poems 113 The treasure of thy pearly dew 
X871 Tyndall Frapii Sc (1879) L xi. 342 The little pearly 
globe which we calla dew-drop. 

b. Like pearl in appearance or lustre 
1603 Drayton Bar Wars vi xviii, The siluer Tient on 
pearly sands dooth slide. x6gx Jer Taylor Serm for 
Year ILxi. 136 Casting its pearljr seeds for the young to 
breed, it [the silk-worm] leaveth its silk for man xn6 
Gibbon Decl d* N, xi (1869) I 232 Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness 18x1 Pinkerton Petialogyl 380 Lustre, 
from glimmering to shining , between pearly and vitreous. 
1839 G Bird Nai Philos. 393 A tough, pearly opaque 
membrane, termed the sclerotic coat 1873 Daily Tel, 
26 May 4/1 The pearliest complexions did not shrink from 
e^osure to the morning air 

2 . Abounding in, having, or beaimg pearls 
1619 T Milles tr Mexta's, etc 'Treas Anc 4 Mod. T. 
II 977/2 The flesh, or body of the Pearly Oyster 1714 
Gay Ep to Lady 24 Here I . call’d the Nereids Trom theu: 
pearly cells a x8zx Keats Hyperion i 355 Like to a diver 
in the pearly seas. 

b. Abounding in, or characterized by, mother- 
of-pearl; nacreous. 

x<^^ Milton P L. vii. 407 Through Groves Of Coral 
stray . Or in thir Pearlie shells at ease, attend Moist nutri- 
ment 1714 Gay Trivia nr 197 The man .. that on the 
rocky shore First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, X776 
Da Costa Conchol 286 The Pearly Chambered Nautilus, 
or Sailor. 1822 Owen {pitU) Memoir on the Pearly Nautilus 
8. Made of, set with, adorned with pearls or pearl. 
1742 CoLUNS Ode to Liberty 44 Deck’d with pearly pndc. 
1818 Keats Endym ir 117 The pearly cup Meander gave 
me Ibid iii 212 Beside this old man lay a pearly wand. 
1833 C F Alexander Hymn/ The roseate hues'. Oh I for 
the pearly gates of heaven 1 Oh 1 for the golden floor 1 
4 . Of the clear greyish- or bluish- white colour of 
pearl. 

c 1790 Imison Sell, Art IL 6x Beneath the eyes, the pleasing 
pearly tints are to be preserved, composed of verditer and 
white 183a Ht Martineau Each ^Allvf 33 The dressing 
room lamp shed a pearly hght through the room. 1872 
Black Ada Phaeton xxix, A costume of pearly grey 
6. Jig Exceedingly precious (like a precious 
pearl) , of supreme (spiritual) purity or lustre. 

1760^2 H Brooke Fool o/Qual (1809) IV 69 You are 
too much, too pearly, too preaous a treasure 1693 J. 
PuLSPORD Loyalty to Christ II. 148 We begin to long . 
that we may be pearly and Christ-like throughout, 
b. Having a clear, round, sweet tone. 

X890 in Cent. Diet 

6 . Comb , as pearly-coatedy -colmnd^ -teethed adjs 
1608 Sylvester Dn Bartas ii iv 111 Schism 401 By night, 
the Moon denies to fading Flowrs Her silver sweat, and 
pearly-purled showrs. 1776 Da Costa Conckol, 30 A pearly- 
coated Shell. 

B. as adv. After the manner of, ox in respect of, 
pearl 01 pearls. 

1818 Keats Endym in 760 Here is a shell? ’tis peaily 
blank to me i8ax Clare Vill Minstr. II 193 The little 
bellflowers, pearly blue 1883 R Haldane fVoikskop 
Receipts Ser. ii 361/1 A pearlySustrous material. 

O, sh.mpl Clothes adorned with pearl-buttons, 
such as aiewornby costermongeis (yndgm colloql) 
X886-96 Marshall 'Pink 'Un Bleary Bill^ 
(Farmer) Oh 1 why are your pearlies so briabt. bleary Bill? 
xZgj^Daily N&uos 27^ Jan 7/3 A sharp-looking urchin, 
wearing a complete suit of coster ‘pearlies 

FBannaiu (peo'im^n). Forms : 5 parmayu, 
peTma7]i(e,pari]aeut; 6-7 pearemairL(e, 7-pear- 
mam, (7 per-, pear(e-,pazr-, pa;pe-,peer-inain(©, 
-mane, ^mayn, 7-9 permain). [ME a. OY.par-^ 
permaifii app ad L *parmdnus of Fauna ; see 
W. Foersterm Zeitschr. f. Rom Phil. iSpp, XXIII 
433 Inmod.Ger parmanel\ 
fl. A variety of pear; app the same as the 
Warden. Obs. 

[xa8s Ld Tieas, Rolli^Edw I m. z Walterus de Burgo 
reddidit ad Scaccarium cc pira parmennorum et duo 
uiodia idm pro se et Galfiido de Fontibus et WaUero de 
Billingeye pro manerio de Runham quod de Rege tenent ] 
c 142s Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 647/29 Nomina/ruciuuin Hoc 
uoleinum, permayne 14S3 Caih.Angl 270/x A Parmayn, 
volmuiih Anglice a warden. 16x1 [see 3] 
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PEASE. 


2 . Name of a variety of apple, of which theie 
are many sub- varieties. 

1S97 Gcrarde w xcv. 1274 Of the apple tree The 

somtuer Pearemaine The wiater Peaieinaine i6oa m 
ly&s (iQoa) I 492 Wee haue jenitings, pateinayns, 
russet coates, pippines. x6xz Dr^^vion Poly olh \vm 675 
The Pearemaiue, which to France Ion? eie to u*} was 
knowiie. 1663-4 Wood Lt/e 2 Jan, (0 H S) II i For a 
peck of peermanes, 6ff , given to Maiy to fetch them, xd. 
1707 MoRTmun I/ui^ (1721) II 287 Ihe Russet Peaimain 
partakes both of the Russeting aud Peaiinoin in coloui 
and taste, the one side being gencially Russet, and the other 
streak’d like a Pearmain 1834 Penny Cycl II iqo/i Hub- 
bard’s peaimain Autumn pcairaam Adam’s pearmain 
Lamb Abbey peaimain 1875 DLACiCMoiinyl Lormtne III, 
VI 8x A tempting and beautiful apple, a scarlet pearmain 

3 attiib anti Comb 

4:3423 yoc HI Wi Wulcker 646/10 iJec nolcmns, per- 
mayntie 1483 Caih, Angl viajx A Paimayn lie (/I 
paiment tre), a warden tie. z6ii CorcR , 

iU the Pcrmaine Feare x6x6 Survl & MARitii 

Country Farim 395 It is grafted vpon the Thome 01 
Quince tree, and vpon the Peare-maina-tiee 1679 Blount 
A^u Tl times 69 It ih worth the observing that m King 
Kdward the firsts* time Poiinain-ader was called wine, 

Fearmonger (pecimz? ggaa) [f. Peab sb + 
Monger.] A dealer in pears Usu. m alliterative 
phrase as pert as a peannonger 
*5^6 J Harding Confttf, J&weirs Apol v, v 247 Heic 
piickeln foith this Insty Hefuidei, as peait as a peaie 
monger, a 1733 Ga\ ISferv Sons; Swulies 9 Pert as 

a pear-monger I'd be, If Molly weie but kind 1738 Sw 11 t 
Pol, Conversai 69 You are is peit as a Pcarmonger this 
Morning. 

P0ars(e, obs. foims of Pieboe, 

Peart (pl^Jt), a> Also (5 peirfc, G- piert, 9 
peert. A vaiianl of Pert a,^ wth lengthened 
vowel, found alieady in 15th c,, and formerly 
occurring m all the senses j still widely used 111 
the dialects, and sometimes as a liteiary aichaisin 
or localism in senses no longer expressed by pet 
esp. a. Lively, brisk, sprightly, active ; b Clevei, 
intelligent, sharp of comprehension. See Pert. 
Fea*r-tree. Forms see Pear and Tree 

1 , The tree which produces peais see 1 'ear sb* 2, 

<t. 1300 Cursor M 37 Of code pertie coins god peics 1469 
Bioy JPtlls (Camden) 46 'i he frute of the seid pertie and of 
an appultie 1579 Spenser Cal. Mar nr Ciowc** 

That in our Peeietree haunted 1697 Uryofn Fits; Geot ^ 
IV 214 lie knew For Fruit the giafted Peai-lrce to dis- 
pose 186S Tfoas, Boi 945 The Common Penr tice, Pyuts 
communis .. The biaiiches are thoiny.. Under cultivation 
the ihoins dibappeai. 

2. The wood of this tree, peai-wood. 

1669 %x\mn Manner's Ma^ 11, xvi, 02 Smooth diy Box 
Wood or Peai-tree <73850 Ruhm Nmtg (Weale) 13 j 
Pieces of pear-tiee or box 
3 aitrib and Comb 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush nr 701 The perti & plaiinte is sette 
m places colde 1633 T James Foy, Q, Old seasoned Pcaro- 
tree-wood. 

Peary, variant of Peery, a peg-top. 

Peas, obs form of Peace. 

Feasant (pe zaat), sb Forms a. 5 paissaunt, 

(} paisaunte, peisant, poysant, -aunt, peaeut, 
-aunt, pazzant, 6-7 paysant, pesant, pezant, 
6-8 paisant, 6- peasant, 0 . 6 paysan, -yne, 
peysan, 7 paisan, peasan, [a AF. paisant ^ in 
OF. patsentf pamnt, paysaiti (rath c. in Godef.), 
mod F paysan (13 th c. in Litlr 4 ), f. pats^ pays 
country:— L. pagensis^ sc, ager^ the ternlory of 
a pdgus or canton, the country. Cf. It, paesano^ 
Sp. patsano The 0 forms here are conformed 
(more or less) to later Fr 

The OF. ending, atti^ -enit is difficult. It cannot repre- 
sent L dnusi ^ench etymologists mclme to refer patseni 
to an earlier palsenCi formed with the German suffix ~tt%c, 

1 , One who lives in the country and woiks on 
the land, either as a small farmer or as a labourer; 
the name is also applied to any iiistic of the 
working classes ; a couiitrym^ a rustic. 

In early use, properly only of foreign countnes , often con- 
noting the lowest rank, antithetical to noble i also to prvnce 
a [x34i-« Ycar-hKs. 16 Edw. Ill, Hill. No 13 (Roils) 63 
Vostre tenant, resceit la rente par inayne des paisanz {v rr* 
paysayms, paysams] et viUeyns.] *473 Noblesse (Roxh ) 
73 The pore comonsi laborers, paissauntes of the saide 
duchie of N ormandie a 1548 Hall Chrom, Hen V tZ The 
cornea people and peysantz of the countree assembled in 
greate nombre. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl (Arb) 57 The 
Peasant he should labor for their ease 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron III. 1199/1 The pezzants about gathered themselues 
togither, and set vpon him and his souldiers. 25^ Dalling- 
TON Metli Treev Kivb, There is also the ‘ Subiect that is, 
the poore paisant that laboureth and tilleth the iiefs. 3642 
Rogers Naammi 27s Heaven lies no more open to a Noble 
mans performances and merits, then a pezants. x66a H. 
VLoREMyst Tntq 1 xxii 85 Theie being a like fear ot it,, 
m Princes and Peasants, in Gentle and simple 1678 Lockd 
in Ld. King Ztfe 77 In Aantonge, and several other parts of 
France, the paisants are much more miserable 1761 Chrotu 
in Am Reg. 61/2 An address lately pi esented to the king of 
Sweden, by the j^eaker of the house of Peasants, assembled 
in diet, 1807 WoKDSw. Wh Doe vn 313 Help did she 
give at need, and joined The Wharfdale peasants in then 
prayers x8^ Disraeli Comngsby iii 111, What can it 
signify whether a man he called a labourer or a peasant ? 
1869 Lecky Evrip Mor, (1877) I 1. 146 Had me Insh 
peasants been less chaste, they would have been more 


prcjspeious 1878 Seeley Stem I 433 Famished drudges 
who, if they cannot be called serfs, can still less be called 
peasants, for a peasant piopeily so called must have a per- 
honal inteiest in the land 

/3 15x1 Guyleorde Pilgr (Camden) 64 They herde of the 
peysans and suche as they mette that alk thie Galeys wcie 
reiecte 1523 Ckomwei l in Meriiman Life ^ Lett. (1902) 

1, 39 Victuaylys that by the diligence of the paysaiis 
myght be convaide to the next strong holdys iSSoJ Coke 
Eng !<{• Ff 1 Jet aids §66 (1877) 79 We knowc your com- 
mons be vylaynes paysyues, not able to abyde the coiin- 
tenaunce of an Englysheman 1642 Howcli Iwelve Tieat 
(1661) 5 111 Inance you shall see the poor A'^iiiin Peasan 
half weary of liis life a 1656 Ussiilr Ann (1658) gi A few- 
miserable hoois, or paisans 1690 Ld Lansdowne But 
Ettchanhf 5 (1779) 177 A lural dance of Paisans 

fb With vaiious infeicnlial connotations : 
Serf, villem , also boor, clown Obs. 

x^'Sfi’Lh.nviRR Last Set- m be/.Edw VI They oppressed 
the pootc, T hey made them slaiies, pesauutes, villains and 
bonamen vnto them 1570 Levins RIantp 25/16 A Pesant, 
mma,eeri(.Hs 1576 Fliming Panopl Jipist 344 iJefaced 
by a companie of bussardly pe/antes 1504 Nasiie IhtfoH, 
Ttav Wks (Grosait) V 19 A number of pesants and var- 
lets x6x3 R Cawdufy 7 able Alph (cd, 3), Pesant, downc 
*}' c Hence, ns a term of abuse (cf. vtllatn ) . 
Low fellow, rascal. Obs 

c xSSp Disc, Common IFeal Eng. (1893) 94 The subiectes 
of france, in lepioche of whome wc call them pai&aiites 
1591 7 'tovb Raignc K yokn (1611) 28 Base heaidgroom, 
cowaid, peasant, woi&e than a thieshing slauc X5p8 Siiaks. 
Mlepfy IF, ir 11 294, I will piedoiniiiatc oner the pezant, 
and thou shall lye with liis wife. x6ox Yarington 'Pwo 
Lament Ttaj m 11, Thou weathcicocke of mulabililie, 
White-hvercd Paisant 

2 . athtb a Appositivc, That is a peasant, as 
peasant-propi letor , -I forracily, sometimes passing 
into adj . Of iieasant natuie, base Also deriva- 
tives of these, as peasant prop) telorsJnp, peasant- 
pjopHefa)y adj. 

ci5Sa Crowiev IFay to IVcalth Bujb, The pore men 
(whom ye cal paisauiiLc knaues) haue dcsuiued more then 
you can deuise to late vpon them 1602 Siiaks. Ham, ii. 
11. 576 Oh what a Rogue and Pesant slnue nm I 1702 
Rowi Tainetl, iv. i. 1621 The Peasant-Hind, begot and 
bom to Slavery 1862 H Marryat Year tn Sweden II 
301 A peasant-boy loved the daughter of a rich Odalbonde 
1878 IvsQJU'i Primer Pol Econ x. 88 One of the best modes 
of holding land is peasant propiieiorship Daily 

Tel 5 Feb 6/7 Tins hardy race of peasant-farmeis 1903 
IFesivt Gas 25 Mar s/% The peasaut-propnetaiy clauses 
did network, rackienting continued, evictions increased 
b. Of or pertaining to a peasant or peasants. 
XS97 Shaks. a Hen IF Induct 33 This haue I rumour’d 
through the peasant-Townes X813 W. S Walklr Poems 
84 Recent from toil, the weaiy peasant tram Reclined their 
languid limbs along the plain, cx8ao S. Rogers Italy, 
AtquA 34 Whcie m liis peasan t-di ess he loved to sit 1878 
N Amer Rev CXXVII. 171 The Tuscan peasant-plays 
still performed m various parts of the province 
8 Comb , tis peasant-shooting, peasant-horn adj ; 
peasa)it-like adj , like or proper to a peasant 
x6oo Heywood 2nd Ft EdfW. IF, Wks. 1874 1 . 118 Pesant- 
Iike, vnheard of treachery, 1703 Steele Tend Hnsb. ii 1, 
What a Peasant-like Amour do these coutse Words import? 
1844 P Harwood Hist Irish Reb, 143 To check the system 
of torture, house-burning, and peasant-shooting 18B6 W. J. 
Tuckfr E. Ewo/e 303 The loora. was partly peasant- 
hke m its appurtenances and paitly burgher-hke. 1805 
IFest/n Gas s Nov s/t A grind of Greek grammar by 
night will not eliminate the peasant in the peasant-born 
Hence Pea santess, a female peasant, Pea saut- 
liood, peasant quality or condition; Pea santsMp, 
peasanthood; a peasant community, a commune 
(Ger. baucrschaft'). 

X84X H F CiioRLDY Music ^ Manners (1844) III 88 Here 
were *peasantesses, presiding over their homely waies in 
enormous wingecVcaps 1889 tr Mine Careiies Empress 
Eugbme vii. 223 A handsome and strong peasantess was 
selected to nurse the Prince, 1830 Examiner 773/1 The 
homely dress she wore m the days of her *peasanthood 
1762 tr. B-Hsehmg's Sysi Geog IV, 339 These piefecturates 
consist of parishes, and the polishes in them of *peasantships, 
which are properly small villages, m which many peasants 
reside together 

tFea'Sant,® Obs rare, [fprecsb] iiwts. 
To make a peasant of; to subject as a peasant, 
bondman, or serf 

25^ Marston Sco Fillanie i li, But now (sad change •) 
the kennell smdee of slaues Pesant great Lords, and seruile 
seruice craues Ibid, in, xi. That now poore Soule (Thus 
pesanted to each lewd thoughts controule) 

Feasantly (pe zanth), a. Now rare or Obs, 
[f Peasant sb + -lyL] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a peasant or peasants, 
xs^ SioCKDR ti Diod Sic, II IX $2 To piay and icquire 
suche paysaunthe slaucs of passage and recourse, XS98 
Dallington Meth Tiav, Sj h, Vertue makes Nobility, for, 
there are noble Peasants, and peasantly Nobles. i6n 
CoiGR, Coteret, ..a kind of peasantlie weapon vsed in 
old time. 1659 Genii Calling v, § 17 An opinion that it is 
a mean and peasantly thing for a gentleman to give him- 
self the trouble of looking after his fortune, xSo? CoLtirR 
Imnior Stage v. § 3 (1730) 145 This Peasantly Expression 
[Sack-wme] agrees neither with the Gentlematfs figure, nor 
with the rest of his behaviour 
Peasantry (pe zantn). [f. as prcc + -by.] 

1 , Peasants collectively , a body of peasants. 
f*x5S3 Edw VI in Burnet Hist Ref (1681) IL Collect 
Records 70 The Gentlemen and Servingmen , , ought not . 
to have so much as they have in France, where the Peasantry 
IS of no value, 1622 Bacon Hen VII 74 In France, and 
Italie, and some other Parts abroad, where in effect all is 
Noblesse, or Pesantrie, 1770 Goldsm. Des Fill 55 A bold 


peasan tij% then coiinlij 's pride, When once destroy’d, can 
never be supphtd 18x7 Conurrr Joking Leave 6 llie 
Labouring classes., are calkd, now-adays, by these gentle- 
men, ‘the iieasnntiy’ This is a nevvr term as .applied to 
iLnglishmcn 184X James Brigatui 111, Ills gaib was un- 
like that of the peasantry of Savoy 1903 W Raiiigii 
IFordswoi th 172 The peasantry— if that woid may be used 
without picjudice to designate all those who live on the 
land by Oieir own labour 

2 The condition of being a peasant ; the legal 
position ox rank of a peasant (or Get man Bauo) , 
the conduct or quality of a peasant, rusticity 
XS96 Siiaks Meick, V n ix 46 (Qo 1) IIow mudi low 
Pcabanlry would then be gleaned Fiom the true scede of 
honour ? and how much honour Pitkt from the chaft of the 
times 1622 F Makkiiam Bk IFar n ix § 2 74 Colours so 
borne, shew Bastardy, pcasnnliy, or dishonor a x68o Bum k 
Rem (1759) I 332 Else, as a Gentleman, you could have nevei 
descended to such Peasantry of Language 1762 tr Busc/imi* 's 
Syit Geog IV 208 Whoever would appear at the Diet, 
must pieviously become a country-man, or a siiine llie 
peasantly 1824 Lamu Elm Scr. 11 lUakesmooi , Till, uveiy 
dieg of peasantry purging off, I received into myself Vciy 
Gentility, 

i b A small tcnitonal division in Germany 
(- Ger batterschajl) , a commune Obs, laje 
X762 tr Bnsckmg's Sysi Geog, IV. 348 One hundied and 
twenty-one villngeships dciJichapUn] and peasantries 
[ss baueischapicn} 

Peaacod. sec Peaseood. 

Pease (pfz), sb Forms ; i pise, (piose), i , 4-5 
pyse, 4 peose, 4-6 pese, peeso, pees, 5 pes, Sc, 
pess, 5 (6 Sc,) peise, 6 Sc peis, 6-7 peazo, 5-8 
(9 arch ) pease ; 6 pees, peas (also 7-9 in comb., 
and as pi of Pea). /V a. i pisaii, pysan, 2 6 
pesen, 4 peosen, -un, 4-5 pesyn, 5 pesone, 5-6 
peson, (5 peesen, peasyn, (paysen), 6-S (9 dml, 
and a?ch,) peasen, peason. 0 4 peses, -is, 6 
peosos 7. 5-6peso,6-peaso(abmbmg.). [OIL 
ptse {ptose, pyse) wlc. fem,, pi. pisan, a L. pisa 
(pi -B}), late collateral form (/|lli c in PalladiiLs) 
of pistm, pi ptsa, a. Gr, maov, earlier maos, pulse, 
pease. In ML pese, \i\, pesen \ 16th c, pease, pi 
peasen, peses, pease. Through this reduction of the 
pi. to pese, pease (identical with the sing ), wliicli 
became at length in pronunciation equivalent to 
pes, peas, the final sibilant was c 1600 taken for llie 
plmal s (s:), and a new singulai Pea I arose, (j. v.] 

A Illustration of Forms. 1 . Singular, 

^725 Corpus Gloss (0 E T ) 1208 Leniunla, inose, cxooo 
Sax Lcechd II 190 Sum py>:Q cyu hatte lenliculas tfxoso 
Cotton Cleop Gloss m Wr.-Wulckcr 432/25 Lenttcula, pise 
13 K Alts 5939 A pese nys worth llu nclic slauiidcr. 
1362 Langl P Pi a vn 155 A wastour countede purs at 
a peose [1377 B vi 171 pees] and his plouh bojie CZ3B0 
Str Forumh 5847 By Mahoun y nolde gyue a pyse, foi cryst 
ne al ys myjte 1390, c 1400 Pese [see B ?] 1483 (. aih 

Angl, 273/x A Peise, pisa XS30 Palsgu. 158 Vne poyx, a 
pees X580, etc Pease [see B 2], 16x4 Rallioii J/ist, 
World I IV § 2 Of the bigness of a great Pcaze. 

2 . Plural (and collective) 

a ^725 Corpus Gloss (O E. T) 1586 Pisnm, piosan. 
exv/ooSax Lcechd II 180 Pis in gesodena on ccede and 
on waetie c 1200 Fues cj* Firt 43 To eten benen and pesen. 
1362 Langl. P, PI A. vn 176 A potful of peosun. Ibid. 285 
Poretes, and Peosen (;i38s Chaucer L, G, IF. 648 Cleo- 
patra, Hq pouryth pesyn vp on the hachis. CX420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) 45 lake boyled water .Sethe in by pesone 
1523 in Visit. Southwell (Camden) lei My tufftill of paysen. 
1533 Elyot Cast, Helthe n (1541) 25 b, Peasyn aie mucho 
in the nature of beanes 1542 Udall Es asm, Apop/t 90 'I o 
take up peasen out of y« potte. 1545 Pesen [see B, 2). 1553, 
1573 Peason [see B i] CX578 Frodiriifr in Pfoc, Ree 
Comm, (1833) s6i But one hoggsed of rottyn pesons w«>* 
hogges wolde not eytte. 1777 Poor Robin (N.), Cherries, 
gooseberries, and green peasen 1829 Hone Poor Hum- 
phrey's Cal May, This month Mackarcl comes in season , 
And also reckon upon pension, x88o Browning Pietro oj 
Abatio xliii, A taste . which— craving manna— kecks at 
peason 

*377 Lanci .P pi Ji v: 189 A potful of peses. C1380 
Wyclip Serm Sel, Wks, II 71 Pcsis ben divers, from wlicte. 
tfxSSa Du Wes Introd. Fr in Palsgr 915 Peescs,7Jtfw, 
y, ci4ooMAUMDrv. (i839)ai 129 Thai e grow eth .nebencs, 
nepese. Ibid (Roxb)xxvi 123 pai hale nowjicr puMi tie 
woites. CX420 Liber Cocerum (1862) ig Take wlwtc pese 
and wasshe hom wele cii^Aiph (E. E. T. S ) 241 
If ye jynd >ar cale & peas & benys, & no noder mcnlt. 
1479 Acta Dorn Concil (1839) 46/1, iiij bolle ptss xgoB 
Dunbar Fly ting w Kenncdie 115 ’Ihow lay full prydles 
in the peise 1523 Fitziifrb, Husb % 10 'ihy beanes,. 
wolde ranker grounde than pease. Ibid § 12 Two busshcls 
of gray pees 1596 Dalrymplf tr. Leslie's Hist .Scot 1, 
80 Sum vset breid of ry, , . sum of peise or beanes. x68i [see 
B 2]. 1849 H. Stephens Bh, Farm I 2456 Pease are sown 
by hand. 

B. Signification. The earlier form of PEAl,q.v. 
1 . The plant, PeaI 2. With defining word, aiiplied 
also to other leguminous plants, as Eve) lasting 
Pease, etc.: see PeaI 5. 

w ^i38o [see A 2 ^] 14 . Metr, Voc In 

Wr -Wulcker 625/13 Ordiuin, faba, pisa, \glos5ed\ Wljche, 
beene,pyse. cz425 ^<2C ibid 664/22 pese Hec 
bene x^x Caxion Myri, ir. viii. 80 In this contree 
LPeme] groweth a i>ese wbic^e is so hoot that it skaldeth 
me han^s of them that holde it. 1551 Turner Herbal i. 
Piij b, The herbe whiche groweth in woddes. with fiuures 
lyke TOto a peasu 1553 T Wilson Rhei. (1580) S4 It 
yeldeth nothing els but wheate, Barley, Beanes, and Peason* 
*®34 S^iR r. Herbert Trao, 182 Camuances or Indian I^ease. 

Grew Anal, Leaves li. § 9 *rhe Leaves of Beans and 
Peasen. 1678 Phillifs (cd, 4) s. v., That sort called Pease 
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E veilasting, hath a very fine flower or blossom 1795 Burke 
Th Scarcity Wks VII 408 My ground under pease did 
not exceed an acre but the crop was great 
2 A single seed, a pea (PjbaI i) Qh$, or areJu 
Often used as a standnid in comparison of size. 
c 1000, c 1300, 1362^ c 1385 [see A 2 a] 1390 Gower Con/ 
II, 375 He wol ayeinwaid take a bene, Ther he hath lent 
the smale pese, c 1400 Maundev (1839) xiv 158 Men fynden 
sumine [Dyamandes] as grete as a pese 1343 Raynold 
Byrih Mant^ndet^ Make pylles of them, to the byggenesse 
of pesen. Lylv Euphues Ep Ded. (Aib ) 215 As lyke 
as one pease is to an other 1633 B Jonson Magn Lady 
V V, I’d cleanse him with a pill, as small as a pease 1^9 
A. Ross Alcoran 406 A Pigeon being by him taught to come 
and pick a Pease out of his ear 1678 J Phillips Tavernier's 
Trav IT XV 183 A few flat Peason, bruis’d, and steep’d half 
an hour in water 1681 T Flatmam Herachius Ridefis 
Na 37 (1713) L 240 Rebellion and Witchcraft are as like as 
two Pease. 1713 Derham Phy’i -Theol viii vi (1727) 387 
notiy It grows bigger, to the size of a large white Pease 
1883-94 R. Bridges Eros d P^che Sept, ix, A little bleb, 
no bigger than a pease. 

t b As a typo of something of very small value 
or impoitance. Ohs, 

*3 » 136*1 c 1380 [see A i] a 1400-30 Alexander 2370 
Loke quaxe it piofet j>am a peese, all jmire proud slrcntn 
tS34 Com/ Trio ir, A 1 our penaunce without 

Christes passion uer not woith a pease ^1330 R Bicston 
Bayie Pot tune Aiv, Not worthy two peason 1398 T 
Bastard Chiestoleios (1880) 32 He learned Logicke and 
Arithmetique Yet neither biaulb nor ciphers woi th a peaze 
c. Green /easej f /easen =^green /eas see Pea l 
I b. Also the name of a variety gieen when npe, 
£1440 Anc Coohery in Ilonstlu Ord, (1790^ 426 Take 
yonge grene pesen, and sethe horn Naval Acc, 

, Hen VII (180^ 166 Green pesyn at viij* the bussell xfoo 
Vennfr Via Kccta vu. 133 There are three sorts of Pease 
the white-Pease, the gray-Pease, and the greene-Pease, 
The two first are vsually eaten greene before they be npe. 
1631-7 T BaRivER a rt of A 4 About the bigness 

of a gieen pease 1789 Mrs Piozzr Jourfu Prance II 191 
Scaice hive you tasted green pe'ise or strawberries, before 
they aie out of season 1833 Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker i. v. 98 They were quite used to pluck green pease 
fS pi. The eg^ or Spawn of hshes ; see Pea 1 4 
1398 Trevisa Barth Be P R xiir. xxvi (Bodl MS ), pe 
female leyeb egges ojier pesen Ibid . Alle he egges oher pesen 
[that] hep itouched wij? he mylke of he male schal be fiscli. 
fA — Issm-pea see Issue 15. Obs 
i(^ Salmon Raids Dispens, iii (1713I 718/2 Ptsa Rubra, 
Red Pease These are strongci than the former, and attiact 
Humors more poweifully 

6. altnb and Comb , as pease-bannock^ -bloamj 
-blossom (also ali}ib,)^ -early -earth, -field, -haulm, 
-Imll {-hole, -hele, -ImU, PIull sh^ i), -poi ridge, 
-pottage (also attrib), -pudding, -rich, -stack, 
-swad, pease-fed, pease like adjs , pease-bolt » 
pease-stjaw (obs 01 dial); f pease-bread, bread 
made of pease-meal ; f pease-earthnut, the Heath- 
pea, + pease-eddish, pease-etoh, pea-stubble: 
see Eddish 2, Etch sb, ; pease-hook = pea-hook 
(PeaI^); tpease-hooker«prec (obs); tpease- 
loof, a loaf of pease-bread (obs,); pease-make, 
-meak (dial ), an implement with a long handle 
and a crooked iron at the end, used to pull up 
peas, = Meak sb ; pease-meal, meal made by 
giindingpeas; also fig, a medley, ‘mess* (quot. 
1820) ; tpeaae-nse, -straw, -stubble pea-rise, 
etc • PEAI7. Also Peaseood. 

1824 Scott St, Ronaals xvii, Breaking them [long fasts] 
with sour milk and *pease bannock 1673 Lister m Plat, 
Trans X, 391 They call the second sort the ^Pease-Hoow 
Damp, because as they say, it smells like Pease*bloom 
1S90 Shaks Mtds N nr i 189 Bot, Your name honest 
Gentleman ? Peas, *Pease blossome [X774 se&pea-blossom, 
Pea^ 7] 1807 W. Irving Salmas (1824) 35s Airing their 
. pease-blossom breeches, 1373 Tusser Husb (1878) 43 
With strawisp and *peasebolt, with feme and the brake, 
For sparing of fewel, some hrewe and do bake. 1674 
Ray S ^ E C Words 74 Pease bolt, 1 e Pease straw, 
Ess c 1423 Voc, in Wr • Wulcker 657/28 Pams ptsacius, 
*pesbred 1601 Pent Pathw Heaven 91 Hee [the cove- 
tous man] will eat pease bread, and diinke small drinke 
*593 Nashe Pour Lett Confui, Wks (Grosart) II. 23a 
They mounted into the *pease-cait in Cheape-side and 
preacht i6x6Surpl,&Markh Country Parme^sal^^i^^T 
IS it ever sown upon the fallow es, hut upon the ^ Pease- 
earth. 1348 Turner Names o/Herhes iB Astragalus may 
he called in english ^peaserthnat, 1693 Robinson in Phtl, 
Trans XVII 826 Lathyrus tuberosus, call'd Pease- 
Earthnut, digg’d up and eaten by the poor People 1804 
D\ivicaw&Herefordi,h Gloss, */’£/j!r-«Wzj',peas-stuDhle, 1886 
Elwortky W Somerset PVord-6k, Pease errisk XS73 
Tusspr Ift/si (1878) 47 White wheat vpon *peaseetch doth 
grow as he wold, But fallow is best Ibtd. 43 Fat ^peasefed 
swine 1716 B. Church Hist Philip's War (1865) I « 
They got .unto the Fence of Capt Almy’s *Pease-field, 
X432 in Gross Gild Merch II 233 *Pesehalme xd, X664 
Evelyn Kal Hart (1729) 197 Cover with diy Straw, or 
Pease hame 1838 Glenny Card Every-day Bk 223^ 
Peas haulm makes an excellent litter. X674-9X Ray S ^E 
C Words, Meag, or Meak, a *pease hook. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt Brit II. 209 They are now lost, or converted to 
other Uses, even liteially to Plough-shares and Pens-hooks. 
[X833 see peorhook, PcaI 7,] X64X Best Farm Bks, 
(Surtees) 37 Then doe wee seeke out our ^pease-hookers, 
grinde them [etc ] 137? Langl P, PL B vn 1941 1 sette 
aowre patentes and jowre pardounz at one *pies hele I [» rr, 
pese hule, peese hole] X664 J Wilson Projectors in, From 
the Pease-Hulls in the Kennel, the Invention of Shiping, 
[17x7- see pea-hull, Pea» 7] *^*9 Parkinson tn 

Sole 338 Purplish *pease.hlve blossomes X7as Bradley 
Fam Diet, s v. LuPvi, The Pease-hke Sort of Seeds [*774-^ 
see pea-hke. Pea* 7 1 13®* Langl. P, PI, A vii. 100 1 


Hongur beot so }>e boyes, he harst ncjh heore ribbes, Ncdde 
Pers wxfj a *peose lof I-pieyed him to leue *763 Chron m 
Ann, Reg, 117/1 /They fell upon [them] with such arras as 
they had, *pease makes, hedge-stakes, etc [1834 pea- 
make, Pea ^ 7 ] i^taBlackv). Mag VII 469 Nothing but a 
^peasemeal of clishmaclavers. [1830 . see pea-meal. Pea' 7 ] 
X842 J Aiton Doniest Eton (1857) ® 3 S hm’ley-meal or 
pease-meal, hut not bean-meal isj 3 Bale TJire Laives 
1566 They loue no *pese poriege, nor yet reade hearynges m 
lent X5^ Harrison England ir vii (1877) r 172 Hewes 
as .pease pornge tawnie. 1669 Pepys Diary 7 Apr , This 
house being famous for good meat, and particularly pease- 
pomdge x6o3 Armin Poole upon F (1880) 38 In lent, 
when *pease pottage bare great sway. Ibid , Thus simple 
lohn dyed the mside of his pocket, pease pottage tawny 
1670 Eachard Cent Clergy 20 [He] had much better chuse 
to live with nothing hut beans and pease pottage 1738 
Johnson pdler No 33 ? 20 *Pease-pudding not boiled 
enough. X841 J T.' Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 165 The 
roads were better, and not so much like peas pudding 1530 
Falsgr 252/2 '^Pease reke, pestere. [1766* see pea-rick, 
Pea^ 7 ] c X325 Gloss, W de Btbbesfiv in Wright Voc, 154 
Unwariol depeys, a *pese rys. [1780 see pca-tise, Pea* 7 J 
1346-7 'Jest Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 254 The ’^pese stacke that 
I have bought. £1323 Gloss IV de Bibocsiv. m Wnght 
Voc 136 De pessas, ^pese stiee. 1380 Tusser Husb (1B78) 
T34 Choose skilfulUe Saltfish goe stack it vp dne, with 
peasestiawe betweeue it, the safer to lie 1844 H Stephens 
Bk Farm II, 375 An ox will eat pea&e-straw as greedily as 
he will hay 1523 Fitzherh Husb § 34 In some places 
they sowe theyr wheate vppon theyr *pecs stubble, [1807 
see pen-stubble. Pea* 7 ] 

t Pease, Obs, Forms: 3-5 paise(ii, pay- 
3-6 peys6(ii, 4-5 peBe(2i, pees, 5 peese, 
(pesae), 5-6 pease, 6-7 peaze, (^peece). [ME 
paise-n, a. OF.paise-r, paim-r, f. pais, Peace 

1 . trans. To make peace between, reconcile (two 
persons, or one person with another). 

£1273 Lay, 8783 penche of mine neode And paise [c 1203 
smhtne] me wi)> Romleode 1297 R Glouc (l^olls) 12029 
Vor l>is trespas He jef [le king tuelf hundred marc & ipaised 
was £1x300 Cursor M, 17083 Ur bhsced leuedi nu be And 
ais us wife Jji suet sun £1x400-50 Alexander 3362 , 1 prai 
e. pesbe now my childne. Ibid, 5370 pus ware ]}Ai bath 
pesed. 1483 Caxton Chas Gi 215 He pcased them & 
accorded a 1632 Bromk Mad Couple i 1 Wks 1873 I a 
He has peec’d me with my Unkle 

b intr. To make peace, be leconciled. 

1297 ^ Glouc. (Rolls) 3371 po he adde di^t al ]>at he 
wolde & ypaibed [». r paysed] wih fon i6xz Speed Hist 
Gt Bnt IX. vu § 17 The two Kings peaced ngaine, and 
seded a new league 

2 . tram To quell the wrath or hostility of, to 
appease (a person); to satisfy, content. Also, 
to calm tie feelings of, quiet, pacify. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl Synne 12060 Sbryfte. peseth 
God whan he ys wrohe. c X440 Promp Parv 395/1 Peesyn, 
orstyljynofwrethe 1480 Caxton 711.(1520) 

157/r For to Mas the comsms the Duke of Stiffolke was 
exyled 1526 Tindale Matt xxviu. 14 And yf this come 
to the ruleis eares, we wyll pease him, and make you safe 
X348 Udall, etc Erasm, Par lohn Pref 5 Whithe 
deeth so peyse the mmde that it be not tossed 156 x 
Norton & Sackv Gorboduc in. 1, Their death and myne 
must peaze the angne Gods 

3 . To make satisfaction or amends for. rare 

X303 R Brunne Handl, Sytaie 5570 And hey mowe peyse 

here dedys ylle. 

4 . To reduce to peace, set at rest, still, quell, 
appease (strife, wrath, etc.). Also, to quiet, calm, 
still, pacify (sorrow or violent feelmg). 

c 1330 R Brunne Chron, (1810) 97 Pus gate was pat werre 
pesed. £1386 Chaucer 98(HarI MS) For 
pat wol tome rancour and des&se To accord and loue and 
many rancour pese [so Corp , Lansd, ; Ellesm etc apese] 
X483 Caxton Gold Leg, 427 b/2 To pease alle dyscordaunce 
ana stiyf 1341 Bfcon News out of Heaven Early Wks. 
(Porker Soc.) 49 Able to pease the divme wrath 
5 To reduce (a country or community) to a 
state of peace or tranquillity ; to pacify 
CX340 Cursor M, 8372 (Gott) fe kingnche pa had gret 
maleae For to stabil it and to pese \fliher MSS in pm pes] 
1497 Bp Alcock MonsPeffeci Ciy h, Obedyence peasith 
ally* woilde. a 134B Hall Chron , Hen, V 70 (Art, Peace 
c 7) That realme to be defended, peased and gouerned 
after light and equitie 

6. To reduce to stillness or silence , to quiet 
£1330 R Brunne Chron, Wace (Roll'O itS49 When J>e 
noyse was wel pesed 1340 Hampole Pr Consc, 4320 He 
sal trobel the se,,And pees it and make it be stille £1430 
Ihesu, Mercy 113 in Pol ReL ^ L Poems (1866} 106 Ful 
gret clamour pan gon J)ou pese 1326 Tindale Acts xv la 
The multitude was peased and gaue audience, 
b. intr, (for rfi) To become still. 
a X400-SP A lexanMr 415^ Sone as pe wedire wex wele & 
pe wynde pesid. 

Hence 

£1273 Lay. 11664 pe wise of pisse londe Makede paisinge 
[£1205 hustingel. X42S Rolls of Parlt IV 26B/2 For pe 
pesinge of dwerse cleymes £1440 P'l^omp Parv 393/1 
Peesynge, or qwemynge,_^fl£^««£. 1629 Wotton Let to 
Sir E, Bacon m Reltq (1672) 445 The King of Spam, upon 
the peazing of his affairs in Italy was resolved [etc ]. 

Pease, obs. f. Peace, Pbisb v, and sb,, Piece. 
Peasecody peascod (p?*zkpd). Now arch, 
or dial. Forms : 4 pees-, 4-6 pese-, 4-7 pes-, 

5 peys-, 4-6 -codde, -oode, 5-7 -cod, o- pease- 
ood, 7- peascod. [f, Peasej^. + Cod The 
pod or legume of the pea-plant ; a pea-pod. 

1362 Langl. P PI A. vii, 270 AUe owe peple pe^ coddes 
fetten. X4X3 Hoccleve To Str J, Oldcastle 466 T he worm 
for to sleen in the pesecod xSaa Skelton Why not to 
Court J08 They may garlycke pyll Or pescoddes they may 


shyll r6c» Shaks. A V L n iv 32, I remember the 
wooing of a peasegd instead of her. X753 Smollbit Ou/x, 
(1803) IV 72 A post that will not afford victuals, is not 
woitli a pease-cod. 1794 Coleridge Pari, Osall, One 
peasecod is not liker to another 1878 Huxley P/ysit^, 
220 T he pea that may be extracted from a ripe peascod 

t b In mock imprecations Obs 
z6o6 Day He ofGuls v i *ti88i) 98 Not come * a pescod 
on him I 1632 UBQUHARi Jesvel Wks (1834) 21B Ho now ! 
pescods on it, Crauford Lord Lindsay puts me in mintle 
of him 

c alirih, and Comb,, as peasecod-cai t ; i*peftse- 
cod ale, (?) ; peaseood-bellied a , epithet of a 
doublet fashionable about the end ot the i6th 
I centmy, having the lowei pait sliflly quilted and 
I pi ojectmg ; shotten-bcllied , (also peasecod-doub- 
let) , peasecod boat, a boat resembling a pease- 
, cod (cf Pea-i* 0D2), peasecod-euiraas, a ciiiiass 
made like the peasei od-belhcd doublet , f peasecod- 
plum, name of some variety of plum; •fpcaaecod- 
time, the season for peas; + peasecod- tree, the 
BEAH-TiiEFOiL or Anagyns, 

1562 J Hfyvvood Prov ^ Eptgr (1867) 144 Thy tales 
taste all of ale Not of *pescod ale, s>r, my tales are not 
stale 1846 Pairholt Costume 263 The long-breasted doub- 
le th were earned down to a long peak in fron t, fi om whence 
they obtained the name of * *peascocUbelliccl ’ doublets. 
1898 Visci. Dir LON 111 Afcktcol frnl Ser n V 313 The 
peasecod -bellied doublet IS reproduced in steel 16 Dave- 
nant, Step into one of your *peascod boats, whose tilts are 
not so sumptuous as the roofs of gundaloes. X7i3 ti Ctess 
D'Anots' Wks 37+ You would have thought him some 
Draught-Horse taken fiom a '^Pease-cod Cart 1597 Shaks 
2 Hen, JV, n. iv 41^ I haue knowne thee these tweniie 
nine yeeres, come *Pescod-time. x6ix Cotgr., Anagyse, 
the plant called Beane Tiifolie, or ‘‘'Pescod tree 
Peasen, peason, obs or dial. pi. of Pease, 
Peaseweep: seePsESWEEP. 

!Pea-SOUp. Also pease-soup [f, Pease 
Pea 1 + Soup.] A soup made from peas Also 
attnb, (chiefly in refeience to its usual dull yellow 
colour and thick consistency). 

1711 Swift yml to Stella 21 Apr , I refused ham and 
pigeons, pease-soup, stewed beef. 1828 P. Cunningham 
N, S Wales (ed 3) II 203 Witli a sort of pea soup com- 
plexion. 1835 Gentl Mag. Dec 629/2 Mr Effingham Wil- 
son's pea-soup and porter dinners 1899 Wesim Gae, r| Mar, 
2/3 A peasoup fog in March is going a little too far in the 
way of meteorological jokes 

Ilence Pea -sou py a leseinbliug pea-soup 

(said esp of a thick yellow fog) 
x86o Russell Diary in India IT. i 6 HaF an-honr or so 
had passed away m a sort of dreamy, pea-soupy kind of 
existence 1883 W Sharp m Gd Wotd\ Nov 723/2 The 
‘^a-soupy’ character so distinctive of those [fogs] in cities, 
Peasse, variant of Peise Obs 
Feastoue (pJsi^un). [f. PeaI + Stone sb] 
A vaiieLy of limestone consisting of laige lounded 
grains like peas , also called Pisolite 
xSax X 7 rb Diet Chem , Peasione, a vanety of Limestone. 
1876 Page Adv, Text-ok Geol xvii 311 Pisolite or pea- 
stone when the grains are Inige and pea like 

Feasy (pf'^i), a [f. Pease sh, + -y] 

1 Sc, Aboimamg in or composed of peas, as 
pcasy bannock, 

2 a. Of the size of peas. b. Of the appear- 
ance, colour, etc. of peas or pease-meal 

1778 Pryce Mtn Comud Gloss. s.v figging, In the 
Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by the name of Peasy 
xSizSoxrrERSurn Banffsh 57 A granite, called 
IS found in large blocks neat the surface of the moon. 

Feat^ (pit). Forms* 3-6 pete, (5-6 pett, 
5“7 pet), 5-9 peet, (S-7 Sc, peit(t, 6- peat [In 
13th Q, pete, in Anglo-L. known from c 1200 
in Scoto-Latm documents, where, like the associated 
iurba ‘ttiif’, it was app. from, the veinacular. 
Origin unknown ; see Nbie below.] 

1 , (With a and pi) A jnece of the substance 
described in sense 2, cut of a convenient form and 
size for use as fuel, usually loughly bnck-sliaped. 
(Chiefly .S'£ aad north dial) 

\fl xaoo in Liber de Metros (Bonn. Cl ) 76 Tantiini teire mee 
uhi sufflcienter possinl exsiccare petas suas et liberum 
tiansitum ad ipsas petas abducendas xz^zwiCharters^c 
of Peebles {1872) s Jurati dixerunt quod buigenses de Peb- 
hlys foderunt petas suas in petaria de Waltamshope. 1278 
Durham Acc. Rolls ^Surtees) 488 Henrico de Hornehy et 
Emenco ad petas fodiendas et caiiandas, 6ox 1299 /hd, 
500 In 163 carratis petarum cariandis 39$. 8^j X333 Patent 
Roll 7 Ecku III, L m 24 Redditum octo carectamm tur- 
barum que dicuntur petes cum pert* m Skypwyth c 1400 
Burgh Laws c 3S (So Stat I) Na man aw to punde 
at bryngis wodd or petys bot for wodd or petys. X4P7 Acc 
Ld, High Treas Scot, I 344 Item, for petis and cobs to the 
schip viijf vj^. x^ Leland Itin V 91 Oftentimes in 
diggin in this Mosse lor Petes or Turves they finde the hole 
Trees, 1572 Saiir Poems Reform xxxii 19 With Peittis, 
with Tuiuis, and mony turse of Hedder, 1607 Norden 
Sure, Dial 182 Those that are first cut vp, are called 
Tuffies of the ypper part, and such as are taken downward, 
are called Peates, x6xo Holland Camden's JSrtt, i* 54 e It 
yeeldeth Pets in the mores 1710 in PhiL Trans, XXVII. 
300 It does now afford good Peats. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, 
xxix, I often wish there was a bet peat doun their throats. 
1873 Black Pr Thule i, He stirred up the blazing peats in 
the fire-place. Ibid xvui, I asked you to bring one peat, and 
of couise you brought two. 

tb. A turf or sod in general. Obs, 

i$jo Levins Mamp, 212/16 A Peate, cespes, x6xa Heywood 
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PBA-VIE-E. 


Apcl for Aciorj i 22 Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their seates, Framed, in degrees, of earth and mossy peates. 
X638-4B G Daniel JTc/of 1 314 Then Corps are Covcied 
with green Peats, The place full sett with flowers* 

2 Vegetahle matter decomiDOsed by water and 
paitially carbonized by chemical change, often 
forming bogs or ‘ mosses ’ of large extent, whence 
It is dug or cut out, and ‘ made ’ into peats (in 
sense i) 

x/iaS in Sir W Frawr IVentyss of W (1888) II 56 To wyn 
and ger labour e , turfe pete andnathir quharsumeuir thni 
may be fundin wythin the said landis 1626 Bacon Sylvn 
§ 775 Turfe and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheape Fuel. 
1652 FarNCii Voksh Spa 1 2 An unctuous bituminous 
earth, which the country People cut,., making Turfe, and 
Pe-ite thereof 1754 Burt Lett N Scoil xvni, In digging 
of Peat, there have been found Fir-trees of a good magni- 
tude 1803 Walkcr m Jtans UtgJU Soc Sioi II 3 Peat 
is a word used in Scotland and the north of England, but 
seldom to be found^ till of late years, m English authors 
RujiLex Physiogr 233 Accumulations of paitially de- 
composed vegetable matter form the substance known as 
peat or turf 

3 cUtnb. and Co?nb, a. atUibutive, as peat- 

hanow^ -bedi -bnU, -chmcoal^ -coke eel^ -dealer^ 
•earthy -Jire, -fuely -gromidy -kmfey -viaishy 
-moo ) , -mouldy -mtidy ■pUy -sinokey -soily -swamp, 
‘Watn, -water \ b. objective and obj genitive, as 
peat-caster, -casting, -miter, -diggei , -fitter , 

-making', c. instrumental, peat-colow ed, -roofed, 
-smoked adjs For other combinations, with many 
illustrative examples, see Eng Dial J)ict 

3885 A WiNciiELL Walks Geol Field 245 Spread it over 
the whole vast ^peat bed 1897 R, Munko Ptehisi Pi obi 
254 A machine foi making ‘^peat-bricks 1840 Penny Cycl 
Xvll 353/1 Incorporating pitch or losm melted m a caul 
(Iron with as much of the ^peat-charcoal ground to powder 
as will form a tough doughy mass, which is then moulded 
into bricks 1870 {title) On the Economical Fioduclion of 
Peat and Peat Charcoal. 1889 Dovlc Micah Clarke 228 
* Peat-coloured streams splashed down these valleys, 1579 
Reg Prtvy Council ScoL III 192 Broking of than *peit 
creillis and sleddis 1736 Collet in PkiU Trans L 114 No 
body happened to be there at that time but the *peat-cuttcrs 
169s Woodward Nat, Hist Earth ii (1725) 127 TJie said 
Trees are found vei y seldom unless in this ‘’’‘Peat Earth 
1754 Burt Lett, N Scotl, xvi, My Landlady sat by a little 
*peat-fire m the middle of the Hutt 1866 Kingsley /A fruw 
XIX, Over the peat hie sat a very old man 1807 Vancouver 
A§,i ic Devon (1833) 109 Digging and curing ’*peat-fiiel upon 
Dartmoor 1856 Emerson Eng Traits iv 64 Onrs, scythes, 
haipoons, *peat knives, and hay-foiks, 1884 A Campmli l 
Rec Afgyll 310 The people would be all off at *peat making 
169s Woodward Nat Hist Earth ir. (1723) 82 The sqiia- 
mose Covers of the Germma or Buds aie found in many 
*Peat Marshes 183a Lyell Prine, Geol II 215 In June, 
1747, the body of a woman was found six feet deim, m a 
*peat-moor in the Ible of Axholm, z86o Tyndall Glac it 
XXVI 372 It appeared as if *peat mould had been strewn 
over It. 1834 bcoTT JPav Kvii, Poor old Janet, bent double 
with age and ljle.ared with *peat smoke. 1896 N Munuo 
Lost Ptbioch ig The step mother with hate in her ^peat- 
smoked face 1578 Knaiesboiongh Wills I. 133 Thie 
*peate waynes. 

d, iipecial Comb. : poat-asli, the ash of burnt 
peat ; peat-bank, a bank from which peats aie cut; 
peat-bog, a bog composed of peat, peat-ooal, 
a soft earthy lignite ; t peat-oote, = peat-house ; 
peat-flannel, flannel with peat in itb contex- 
ture ; peat-hag, broken ground whence peats have 
been dug. see Hag sh^\ peat-house, an out- 
house in which peats are stored j peat-machme, 
a machine for grinding peat and piessing it into 
‘ bucks ’ for fuel , peatman, a man who digs, dries, 
or sells peats for fuel ; peat-marl : see Mael sb,^ 

I c, t peat-mire, a miry pcat-bog , peat-pau: of. 
Pan j 3 .i 8, quot. 1875 • peat-pot, a hole out of 
which peats have been dug and in which water has 
collected, peat-road, a rough track on a mountain- 
side for the hauling down of peats , peat-spade, 
a spade made of a shape for cutting and ‘ casting ’ 
peats ; peat-stack, a stack of peats built up to diy 
for fuel ; peat-wool, wool impregnated with peat ; 
also aiinb. Also Peat-moss, -reek. 

1669 WoRLiDor Sysi Agnc (1681) 70 Tuif and *Peat- 
asliesmust needs be very rich, 1887 Mrs Saxby ZmEs of 
Lvnifa (x 8 S 3 ) 198 A snow-wreath , filled one of the ^peat- 
banks, a pit some six feet deep i7;7S Ligiitpoot Plora 
Scot, 219 Andromeda in *peat-bogs in tlie Lowlands not 
unfrequent 183a Lyell Princ Geol II 2x3 A conbideiable 
portion of the European peatbogs are evidently not more 
ancient than the age of Julius Cmsar x859~55 Paoc Geol 
Terms 282 Lignite beds others soil: and earthy, and known 
as ‘ ^^peat-coal* 3898 Chainh, Jrnl Mar 3B7/2 ‘*Peat 
flannel’— for so it is called— is a line, delicately shaded 
flannel, containing a considerable portion of peat in its 
contexture 1818 Scott Hit Midi xii, Warstling wi’ 
hunger and cauld upon wet brae-sides, *peat-hags, and 
flow mosses. 1842 G Iubnbull xnProc Berm Nat Club 
II, No 10 8 Brown barren moors, varied with peat-hags 
and cove IS of whins and of broom 1339-40 Durham Acc 
Rolls (Surtees) 538 Super reparacione del ^Pothouse 1380 
Reg Privy Conned Scot III, 320 Within the peithotts of 
the neddir bailye 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy Betty 
Landsborough set him to chop wood, and stack it in the 
little peat-house 3823 Exawmer i Apr 207/2 As Janies 
Johnstone, *peatman, was levelling moss. 1479 Pnoty of 
Hexham (Surtees No 46) 51 Habent communam de ^et- 
niyre ad fodiendum et capiendum inde petas. 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), ^Peeai a very hard stratum below 
the peeat, impregnated with iron, impervious to water. 


^1425 WiNTOUN Cron, vtii. xxiv. 46 And hyd thame in 
a *pete-pot all 3721 Kelly St Piao 268 Out of the 
Peat Pot into the Mire z8oo A. Carlyle Autohtog, 28 
'Iheu eldest son having missed the road , fell into a peat 
pot, as It is called, and was diowned 3872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng Lakes (1879) 12 1 Mount the lull by a *peat 
road, which lead-i to Eel Tarn 1573 Richmond Wilts 
(Surtees) 242 A gavelocke, y hacks, uj '^peatspades, ij flainge 
sp.Tdes, a mrthe spade, vijs'. x8oa C Findlater Agree 
Smy Peebles 208 The peat-spade is furnished with a 
triangular cutting mouth, as also, with a cutting wing on 
the light side, to cut the half decayed wood found nu\ccl 
with the moss ZS83 Iteg Prtvy Cemned Scot III 577 
Certane houssis, barms and *peitstakis z8oa bcoi r Ltt 
to hUis in Lockhait, The formidable hardships of sleeping 
upon peat stacks. x 8 g 8 Ckamb Jr id Alar 187/1 *Pcat- 
wool dressing This surgical wool is cxtiemcly absoibcnt , . , 
Its deodorising powei is great 
{Note As ptte has fiom the begin mag been applied in the 
1101 th, not to the substance, but to a shaped and picpared 
piece of It (cf the expressions ‘to make peats', ‘peat- 
inaking *), the suggestion is offeied that we may have in it 
one of seveinl instances m which a word orig meaning 
‘piece’ has become at length the term for a piece of some 
paiticular substance If this be so, iheie may be etymolo- 
gical conncMon with the stem pelie- which give mod L, 
pUta, pecia{^*Pettia), It pesza, F ‘ piece and is 
held to be of Celtic origin (Thurncyseii Keltoioman 20). 
The Old Celtic entries in the Book ofDeei, have pet, genit. 
pcite, m sense ‘ portion, piece’, with which hid^^,Goiaelica 
(ed. 2) 320 . compares Oli pit poi Lion of food {in ierejit, hih- 
jftf) (This word is supposed to have passed into Goidchc 
fiom a Biytbonic dialect cf 'WdiAipcm poitioii )] 

Peat^ (pH). Obs or anh [Common from 
^1570 lo 1640; re-introcluced by Scolt. Origin 
uncertain (Not Sc , exc. in sense g ) 

Cf MDu pete , in Kilian 1599, ‘god mother z\^o=pdlen, 
god-daughter, ‘lustiica fihola, fiha initialis, vidgo profilia’. 
(See also Pet)] 

ti. Used as a term of endearment to a girl 01 
woman = pet of a woman ; hence with various 
shades of meaning = girl simply, light or meny 
girl, fondled or spoilt girl, etc, Vbs, 

1368 T, Howell Aib Amitie (1879) 303 Alas good simple 
peate, Of dull and feeble biaine 1576 T Nlw ton Lemnte's 
Complex, (1633) 2 To invite and call into their companies 
some beauUfullDamoseK, and pleasant Peats to i>asse aw.'iy 
the time more meinly 1583 Rich Faiew, Mild Prtf, 
(1846) 37a Being lialfe convicted by the confession of the 
gentle peate, his new wife. 1393 Drayton Man m Moon 
IX Gill, lleie might you many a Shepherdess have seen, 
Lettice and Parnell prety louely peates 1396 Siiaks 
7 *am, Shr i 1 78 A pretty peat^ it is best put finger in the 
eye, and she knew why 1603 Jonson, etc. Easiw, Jloe v. 
i, God's me life, you are a peat indeed 1 3632 Massingi r 
Maid ofJIon, n 11, Of a little thing You arc a pretty peat, 
indiffeient fair loo 

b. Applied to fi pet animal. 
a 1377 Ga&coignk Praise P Sparroto Wks. (3587) 285 As 
if you say \iVLtfend cut Pbip, Lord, how the peat will turnc 
and skip ^ 

2 . As a term of obloquy for a woman : esp in 
proud peat, Obs, in I7tli c., but revived by Scotl. 

1S99 B Jonson Ev Man out of Hum Dram Pers., 
Fallace. Deliro*s wife and Idoll, a proud mincing Peat, and 
as peruerse ns he is ofiScious a 3623 Fletchcr Wfe for 
Month i. i, And ye proud peat, He make you curse your in- 
solence 1828 Scott F, M Perth xvii, Eie he [Rothsay] 
takes back yonder proud peat to his table and his bed, . . 
Douglas must he King of Scotland 3895 Miss Tytler 
Macdonald Lass xii 164 You were always a proud, un- 
daunted peat of a lass 

b Applied as a term of dislike to a man 

[By Scott and his imitators,] 

xSzS Scott Hri, Midi h, ‘ I have angered the proud peat 
now he said to himself, ‘ by iinding out a likeness x866 
Gd, Words 2 Apr 267/a The pi esnmptuous peat 1 the light- 
headed auld fule 1 to mint sic madness, 
f 3 ‘Formerly, a lawyer, supposed lo be under 
the peculiar patronage of any particular judge, 
was invidiously termed his peat or pet’ (Scolt 
Redgauntlet Let. xiii, note). Hence f^Peatry, 
pea tship, the personality or office of a peat 
cx68o R, CooEs Pdd agst the Peats m Maidment Scot 
Piisgmls (1868) 22A Now humbly doth shew to the Lords of 
the Seat, 'I hat he^s likely to starve unlesse made a Peat. 
Ibid 223 Old Nevoy by all is judged such a sott, That his 
peatbhip could never be thought worth a groat Yet John 
Hay of Murie, his peatiy, as I hear, By virtue of his 
daughter, makes thousands a year. Newbyth heretofore 
went snips with the peats, Bat haveing discovered them 
all to be cheats. Resolves for the future, lus sone Willie 
Baird, Sliall be Peat of his house, as well as Young Laird 
1 1680 Scot Pasquils (1827) xxii 49 Sat on Fam of Stairs, 
His mother’s tongue learn’d him hw father’s law, Ljke 
prentice taught the trade by ear, but book, In seaven years 
petship e’er he wiote oi spoke. 3824 Scott Redgauntlet 
Let xiii, As like being akin to a peatship and a sheriffdom, 
as a sieve is sib to a iiddle 

Peatery (pfian). [f PearI h- -ery; m the 
forms petary ypeatary after mecl.(Anglo-)L./f/G/ la^ 
f peta peat ] A place from which peals are dug 
ox ‘ cast ’ ; a peat-bog or -bank. 

[c X20O in Liber de Melros (Bann Cl ) 76 Sciatis me dedisse 
quandam partem pctarie mee m territorio de fanngdun 
*337 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 536 mte. In petena de 
Beaurepaire, pro focali pro Abhathia] xBio C Chalmtrs 
Caledonian ni viii 33S [He] granted them a peatary, 1833 
G Johnston Nat Hist E Bord I 17s Gathered specimens 
of a Calhtriche in the peatery at GrantVhouse x8« Cosmo 
Innes Scott Legal, Anitg, 227 They say upon their oath 
that the burgesses cut their peats in the petary of Waltam- 
shope 1873 J, Geikie Gi Ice Age xxiu 308 Petaries 
became frequent objects of grant to the abbots and convents 
during the Scoto-Saxon peiiodt 1903 Dundee Advertiser 


5 June 5 Here also are the peatiies, where no end of that 
valuable commodity may yet be had 

Peat-moss, [f Feat i + Moss ] 

1 . 1 . A i^eat-bog* Ihe regular name in the Noilh 

r326o Newmznstei Cart til (Surtees) 71 Per vmm qure 
vocatur Petemosway 1343 Richmond Wdls (Suitees) 39 
My peatmosseat ye Stonyford bryge, and ye peat cote theie 
bullied. 1765 Douglas in Pkd, Turns LVIII 187 In 
almost every peat moss, there are the lemains of oak iiees 
1832 Lyell A 3W Geol II. 213 Gtadual conveisiou of adiy 
tract into a swamp, and lastly a peat-moss 
b. Without <3! or pi. The substance peal 
1830 Kyle Faim Rep 42 in Lih Usef Know! ^ limb, 
III, Peat moss was regularly mixed with it m hyeis 
3836 KaneXI^:/. Expl 1 1 XX, 202 Tlie fires were of petit- 
moss greased with the fat of the Inrd-skins 
n 2. The bog-moss (Sphagtzum) ; pi, the family 
of mosses that giow in peat-bogs, laie, 

1880 Braitiiwaite {idle) The Sphagnacem or Peat Mosses 
of Europe and North America. 

Pea-tree. Name for several leguminous trees 
or sill libs with flowers resembling those of the pea. 

a. The genus Caragana, of Siberia, China, etc 

b. The tropical genus e Mschymmene 

yigait) grafidtjlora, of the East Inches, cullivalccl 
in tropical countries d Adenanthcra pavomna 
of the East Indies (Coral Pca-lree), called also 
RedSandal-wood. e The Common Laburnum. .SVr. 

1822 PoLLOK in D Pollok Lif 157 Thcpcatiee bunded 
Its modest head, covered with locks of lovely > ollow. x866 
7 leas, Boi 239 Caragana^ the Siberian Pea Tree, /bid, 
Bss Pea-tree, Sesbama. 3884 Miller Plant ti„ I’ca tree, 
Chinese, , . Coral, , . West Indian 

Peat-ree!k. [f. Pjsat i -i- Reek sb i, smoke ] 

1 . The smoke ofa peat- fire Also altfib, 

1803 Sir a Boswlll Spirit of Tmtoc Pout Wks (1871) 
320 He smelt like a peat-ieek waiming pan, i860 (i, II. K, 
m Vac 7 'mr, 164 They ayei that it is the loss of tin peat- 
reek and its creosote, which now goes up the grand stone 
chimney 1872 Black Adii Phaeton xxii, 308 'J’licie was 
a scent of peat-reek in the air 

2 A cant name for whisky clistillcd over a pcat- 
fire and so supposed lo be flavoured with jicnt- 
smoke; orig the produce of a moorland illicit 
still, ‘mountain dew*; also loosely, Highland 
whisky generally. 

The 'peat reek’ flavour is really that ofamjl akoliol,duc 
to imperfect rectification, 

1824 Mactacgart Gallaoid Eiicycl (1876) 91 A male o’sic 
food, washed down by a few glasses of peatreek. 3862 
R H Story m Aihenmtm 30 Aiig 270 We sat till twelve 
o'clock, paying our devotions to the peat reck 1870 J, K. 
Hunter Siudies 131 A shoemaker, who . had imbibed 
strongly of pcat-rcck whisky. 

Peaty (p? ti), a, [f I’bat i + -i .] Of the nature 
of peat , abounding in peat, 

1763 Douglas in Phil Tians LVIII 183 Tofiee the blue 
from the peaty matter 3776 WmirRiNo Bid, PI, (1796) 
III 813 On Hampstead Ilcath near London, in diy peaty 
places. 3873 Croll Climate «S- 7 ' xv 244 A thin seam of 
peaty matter, .along the bottom of a bed of cla> . 

Peaucellier cell (pi?sely^ sel) [From name 
of the inventor, Lieut. Peaucellier, 1864.] ^ plane 
linkage consisting of a jointed rhombus fixed by 
three bars lo two distinct centres, so that when il 
oscillates about these, its angle opposite to the 
centres desciibes a sliaighl line, thus dcvcloiiing 
a rectilineal out of a ciicular motion. 

1873 Cayley Coll, Math, Papers IX 317 The assumed 
transformation , . can be effected immediately by a I’eau- 
cellier cell. 

II Pean-de-soie (p^ doswa*) . [F. peatt de sote, 
lit, ‘ silk skin, silk kid \ introduced in the second 
half of the iptlic. as a trade name, referring to the 
somewhat leathery consistence of the silk; pcili 
suggested by the earlier term (for a different material) 
pou-de-sotei see Paduasoi, Poult-de-soie.] A 
rich and somewhat thick silk with a dull satin face 
on both sides; also applied lo vanoiis iiifenor imi- 
tations of this, and now (1904) chiefly used m the 
trade to designate those called * Rliadzimirs*. 

x 865 Reade Griffith Garni xvw II 56 Mr^. Gaunt.. gave 
her the promised petticoat, and the old Pu.iu de sous guwn 
3902 Cmil Service Supply Ass, Puce List Nov. 340 Silks, 
Satins, etc —22 in Peau de Soil 2/4 to 2/3 r 

Peauter, obs, form of Pewter. 

Peavey, pevy (p/wi). V, S, [From the siu- 
numOyPeav^y of the inventor ] A lumberer’s cant- 
hook having a spike at the end of the lever. 

3878 Lumbermans Gaz, j6 Mar,, The heat cast steel Pevy 
made m the world 1893 Scnbiut's Mag, June 714/2 ’I he 
bankmg-CTound swarms with men armed with pevics (which 
are cant-hooks furnished with strong pikes m the end). 
3902 Nation (N.Y) 9 Oct 289/3 Our bands arc hard- 
callused by peavics and poles 
Pea-vine. U,S, [f PevI Vine.] a. The 
*vine’, or climbing stem, with its foliage, of the 
pea-plant, or of any plant called ‘pea*, b. Name 
for two leguminous plants: (^r) the Hog-pcanut 
(see Hog sb 113 d); (^) an American vetdi, Vtcia 
americam. Pea Vine of California. 

1766 J, Bartram *Zml 6 Jan, in W, Stork Ace, E, Florida 
25 The last frost killed the .. pea-vines, sun-flowers, [etc ]. 
2835 W. Irving Tour Pravnes 47 The horses banqueted 
luxuriantly mi the pea-vine. 1843 Catiin N, Amer, Jnd, 
(1844) xxxiu 17 The grass is nlled with wild pea-vines. 



PEAW. 


PEOCAEILL. 


f Peaw, dialectal var. of Po, peacock. Obs, 

17x9 Strachey in Phtl Tratts XXX. 970 Next under the 
three Coal Veins is the Peaw Vein, so denominated because 
the Coal is figured with Eyes resembling a Peacock's Tayl, 
..which Bird in this Country [Somerset] Dialect is called 
a Peaw. [Cf peacock<oal^ s. v Peacock 5 b ] 

Peawe^ obs. f. Pew. Pea- weevil see PeaI 
7 Peax, obs f. Peace, Piece. Peaze, obs. f 
Pease, Peise. 

II Feba (pf ba). ZooU [Shortened from Tupi 
tatu-peha^ 1. e, iatu annadilio, and low ] An 
American species of armadillo, Taiusta Wasyptts) 
peba, found from Paraguay to Texas, lie Seven- 
or Nine-banded Armadillo. 

[1648 Marcgravc Hist Nat Bras 331 Tatu peba Brasili- 
ensibus, armadillo Hispanis ] 

X834 Pmny Cycl 11 . 352 The .called by the Gua- 
ranis iaiottJunt^ or black iaiu^ is extremely common in 
Paraguay. Ihtd , The length of the peba, from the snout 
to the origin of the tail, is about sixteen inches, that of the 
tail fouiteen. It is commonly called in Brazil, tatu-peba. 
1893 Mivart Types Amm Ltfe (1894) 239 Thepelm or mne- 
banded armadillo ranges from Paraguay to Texas 1896 
LtstAnan Zool, Soc 195 Peba Armadilla.. South America. 
Pebble (pcbl), sb. Forms : a. i papol-, 
popel-stdn, 6 pipple-, pypple-, pibplo-stan(e ; 
alsodpoppell, 7 plppIe. / 3 , 4pobbl0; 3-6puble-, 
4 pibbil-, 6 pybble-ston; 6 pyble, 6-7 pible, 
6-7 {dtaU -9) pibble ; 6- pebble, (6-7 {dial -9) 
peable, peeble, 7-8 peble). [Existing m many 
forms, some going back to 0£ , the phonetic rela- 
tions of which are obscure, and as yet undetermined ] 

1 . A stone worn and rolled to a rounded form by 
the action of water; usually applied to one of 
small or moderate size, less than a hotilder or 
cobble. Also, a stone similarly rounded by attrition 
of ice or sand. (OE. examples, see Pebble-stone.) 

cx%9a S £ng. Leg ^ Magdalena. 469 Huy i-sei^en hi ht 
stronde * a luytel child gon pleye with publes on is honde 
13,. F, £ AUit P A 117 For vche a pobble in ]Mle her 
pyjt Watz Emerad, saffer o^er gemme gent. 154a Boordc 
Dyetaiy x (1870) 053 Ryuer or broke water, ronnyng on 
pibles and muayl 1570 Levins Manip 47/7 A Pebble, 
calamts 1624 Bp TS.Ki.\^Scrm ai Re^edifiedChapell 
of Earle o/Exceterin Var Tieat, (1627) 531 A pibble out 
of the brook 1635-56 Cowley Davideis i 677 The chaste 
stream that 'mong loose peebles fell 1695 Luttrcll Brief 
Rel (18^7)111 515 There being two great guns, they charged 
them with pibbles instead of bullets c 2760 Saiollett Ode 
io Leven IVaier 10 With white, round, polish'd pebbles 
spread 1774 Pennant Tour Scot in 1772, 22 June, At 
Feorling another stupendous cairn formed of rounded stones 
or pebbles brought from the shore, 1B13 Baickwell Introd 
Ceol ii 52 Rounded fragments from the magnitude of a pea 
to that of a melon are generally called pebbles 1878 Hux- 
ley Physiogr 132 [The fragment of rock] may ultimately 
be rubbed into the form of smooth round pebbles. 

fb. (without d) Used collectively, or as a 
matenal ; a bed, deposit, or heap of pebbles. 

x574 W Bourne Regiment for Sea xxii C1577) 60 You 
shall finde 38. failom, and po^ell as bigge as beanes, 1588 
Greene Pandosto {1607) 10 Precious Diamonds aie cut , 
when despised peable lye safe in the sand 159* Lyly 
Gallathea 1 i 13 A heape of small pyble 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag v. xu 54 ihe proper Stone for this purpose 
IS Marble, Pibble, Blew hand Stone 

c {Anshahccfi sla^g') A person or animal 
very hard to deal with 

1890 ‘ R, Boldrewood ’ Col Reformer^, (tSgo) 49 He was 
a regular pebble, and the old cow hadn't been in the yard 
since he was branded 

2 . A name for various gems or valuable stones, 
i* a. Applied to a pearl (quot, 1600). b. A colour- 
less transparent kind of rock-crystal, used instead 
of glass in spectacles; a lens made of this, e, An 
agate or other gem found as a pebble in streams, 
esp. m Scotland {Scotch pebble) \ also, vanous 
kinds of agate, as Egyphait pebble^ Mocha pebble 
d Applied rhetorically to the magnetic ‘stone’ or 
‘loadstone* (qiiol. 1856). 

x6oo Tourncur Transf Meiean xl, The pearly pibble 
which the Ocean keepe«i 1688 R Armoury w 39/2 

The Chi istal, and Bristow Stone, or Pipple 1695 Woodward 
Nat Hist Earth iv (1723) 200 Flints, Agates, Onyxes, 
Peblcs, Jaspers, Cornehons. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott in 
1772, 23 June, Saidonyxes , and otner beautiful stones, indis- 
criminately called Scotch pebbles. i7pa^W. & S. Jones Catal, 
Optical etc. Instr i Best double-jointed standard gold 
spectacles with pebbles. 1847-8 H Miller First Impr 
XIV, (1837) 233 Like one of our Scotch pebbles, so common 

III their mde state 1856 Emerson Eng Traits^ Ability 
Wks (Bohn) II 37 Moie than the diamond Koh-i noor, , 
they prize that dull pebble whose poles turn themselves 
to the poles of the world 1878 Huxley Physiogr S9 Those 
<!pectacle lenses which are said to le made of ‘pebbles ’ 
1889 Ceni, Diet s.v BraziUant Brazilian pebbles^ lenses 
for spectacles ground from pure, colorless rock-crystal ob- 
tained from Brazil. 

e. A kind of earthenware invented by Wedg- 
wood ; pebble-ware in 5 b. 

1768 Wedgwood Let to Bentley 21 Nov in Life (1B66) II. 

97 We can make things for mounting with great facility 
and dispatch, and mounting will enhance their value greatly, 
.Pebble will m this way scarcely be discover'd to be coun- 
terfeit 17^ — Let 27 Jan in Eliza Meteyard Wedmood 
* Wks, (1873) 44, I observe what you say about Pebble 
vases If wc mean the general complexion of the pebble to 
be light, and they meet with a heavy fire in the biskit oven, 
the tints will be many shades darker than intended. 

3 . a. Short for pehbledeather : see 5 b. Also, 

voL, vn. 


59? 

the rough irregular gram produced on leather by 
pebbling : see Pebble v, 3. 


soo 

and It IS strictly known as the ‘ colored pebble 

b. Short for pehhle-powdei ; see 5 b. 
x88o En^cl Brti (ed. 9) XI 328/t Large cannon powder, 
such as ‘ pebble ' is . enclosed m cases 

4 . A collector’s name for certain Cuspidate moths 
(so called from the wavy markings on their wings 
1 esembling those of agate) a Pebble ext Pebble 

Promtnenty Notodonta ziczac, b. The Pebble Hook- 
tip, PlcUypteryx faJada, 

183a Rennie Conspectus BuHerfl M, 33 The Pebble 
(iV. ziczac) 1869 Newman Brti Moths 231 The Pebble 
Prominent Ibid, 207 The Pebble Hook-tip 
6 attrih and Comb, a simple attnb Of or 
pertaining to a pebble or pebbles ; made or con- 
sisting of pebbles, or of agate or ‘Scotch pebble*. 

1725 Ramsay Gent Sheph, iii 1, Round the figur'd green 
and ^bble walks. X796 W. Combr Bt^deFs Thames II 
279 Four large stones, which seem to be of the pebble kind 
x8i8 Keats Endym, 11 ira veined pebble floor X848 
Thackeray Van Fair Iviii, Her mamma's .large pebble 
brooch. 

b, Comb.y as pebble-beach^ -bead, -bed, -crystal, 
-paving, -ridge ,pebhIe-coveredy -paved{^oet, -paven), 
-strewn adjs, ; pebble-cast, the casting or throwing 
of a pebble or pebbles, or a mass of pebbles cast 
up, e.g, by the sea; pebble-dashed t?., treated 
with pebbie-daah or -dashing, i. e. mortar with 
pebbles incorporated in it; pebble-hearted a., 
hard-hearted, stony-hearted; pebble-leather, peb- 
bled leather (see Pebble v, 3) ; pebble powder, 
a slow-burning gunpowder prepared in the form 
of cubes or pnsms of the size of pebbles ; pebble- 
vetch, a cultivated variety of Vzeia saHva (Britten 
& HoU.) ; pebble-ware, a kind of Wedgwood 
ware in which clays of different colours are incor- 
porated in the paste. Also Pebble-stone 
x8x8 Keats 11 149 Free from the smallest^pebble- 

bead of doubt x868 Fitzgerald tr Omarifidi 2}xlvu, As 
the Sea’s self should heed a ^pebble-cast, a ijiA Woodward 
Mai Hist Fossils of Eng (1720) I, 32 A Peble, about the 
bigness of a Wallnut *Tis wholly pellucid. This kind the 
Lapidaries call ^Peble-Crystal x8m Sir £ Burne- J ones in 
Mackail W Moms J'umbly old buildings, gable-roofed 
and ''^pebble<!ashed s8x6 Scott in ^ Rev Oct 198 Like 
Lancets *pebble-hearted cur. 1887 F.T HARZiALsDrfi^^MSV 
64, 1 am afraid I must be rather pebble-hearted. 1885 C, T 
Davis Leather xvin 357 In the manufacture of ■*pebble 


Igrai 

*pebble-paved river 
*pebble-paven shore 


x82x ShiKiLEy Eptpsych 546 The 
1838 Civil Eng 4 Arclu Jrnt 1 


391/a Constant lepaus being required to the *pebble paving 
of the stables 1875 Knight Btct. Mech,, Pebble-pamng, 
pavement laid with pebbles from 3 to 4 inches deep When 
larger stones are used, it is known as oowlder-^wm^, xByi 
E. Cardwell in Daily Neivs 3 Jan , We set to work to 
adapt our machinery for the use of ^pebble powder x88o 
Times 27 Dec 9/4 The powder charge consists of 425 lb 
of pebble, or 450 lb. of prismatic powdei aijzz Lisle 
Olserv, Hush (1757) I 2 S *pebDle-vetch is a summer- 
vetch, different from the goar-vetch and not so big ; they 
call It also the rath-iipe vetch X763 Mills Hush 
I 473 The small black-seeded vetch, ™ch some call rathripe, 
and others pebble, or summer vetch. 

Pleuce Felibleless a, 

x^ Ndturalisi 297 The unaltered pebbleless laminated 
shafe below 

Fe bbla, v [f prec. sb ] 

1 . trans. To pelt with, (or as with) pebbles. 

1605 B JoNSQN, etc Eastw Hoe m i, we*d so pebble 
them with snowballs as they come from Church I x8t6 
Scott Anita xviii, The peasants . betook themselves to 
stones, and having pebbled the priest pretty handsomely, 
they drove him out of the parish. 18x8 — Hrt Midi iv, 
When wo had parliament men o' our am, we could aye 
peeble themwi’ stanes when they werena gude banns 
2 To pave with pebbles 

X83S Beckford Recoil 9 For the wise purpose of pebbling 
alleys in quaint Mosaic patterns 
8 Leather Mamtf, To produce a rough or in- 
dented siuface, such as might be produced by the 
pressure of pebbles, upon (leather), by a special 
kind of graining, done by means of a roller having 
a pattern upon it Hence Pebbling vbt sb, ; also 
aihiby 1S& pehbhng-machtne, 

1875 Knight Diet Mech, 16^6/2 Pehbhngt nn operation 
to bring out the gram of leather and give it a roughened 
or libbed appearance In the pebbliHg-machinei the skin 
IS subjected to the action of a roller with a surface the 
reverse of the grain or pebble to be produced 1885 T, 
Davis Leather xxvi 454 In currying it [Martin’s Machine] 
will ‘set out*, pebble, ‘stone out* entirely without hand 
labour 467 Patents for Pebbling Leather. 

Febbled (pe-b*ld), « - 

1 . [f Pebble sb, + -ed^J Covered, strewn, or 
heaped with pebbles ; pebbly. (Chiefly poetic ) 

c x6oo Shaks Soim lx, Like as the wanes make towards 
the pibled shore xyao Gay Dione 111 111, Each pebbled 
brook that winds along the dale , x8^ Harper's Mag. 
Nov. 852/1 The pebbled terraces of the beach 

2 . [f Pebble v, + -edI ] Of leather * Treated by 
the process called pebbling; see Pebble v, 3. 

Fe'bble-atozie. Forms; see Pebble and 
Stone sb, = Pebble l 
cxooo /EtFRic Horn. L 64 Ga'S to tSmre s» strande, and 


fecca? me papolstanas. c tooo Aldhelnt Glosses iBt$ (Napier 
xooo) Laptllulos, i. paruos lapides, popelstanas 1382 
Wyclip Prov, XX, 17 And aftir snal be fulnld the mouth of 
hym with a htil pibbil ston xato Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
I 3 S 3 Whan oI>er wepene faille> >ey [the Irish] hauefi good 
publestones redy at bond XS30 Palsgr 250 Puble stone, 
catlloo, 1555 £d£N Decades 12 Two pybble stones of 
goulde weighinge an vnee. Ibid % Pypple stones of gold 
Ibid marg , Pipple stones of golde 1573 Twyne ./Sneiei 
X, (1584) P vj b. On tother side, where as the streame of 
peablestones great store T ogitherrouled had 1653 Walton 
Angler iv. ^ Opposed by rugged roots and pibble stones 
1838 Civil Eng 4 Arch, yrntJ, 391/2 The p^ble stones . 
firmly fixed in a matrix of concrete, are .found to answer 
completely fig 1591 Shaks. Two Geni, 11 Jji n Yet 
did not this cmell-hearted Curre she dde one teare he is 
a stone, a very pibble stone. 

b. As a material . =* Pebble sh, i b. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel (1664) Qo Pavement with Pibble- 
stone, fifteen and eighteen pence the yard, square. 

Febbly(pebU),fl. [f Pebble + Abound- 
ing in pebbles ; covered or paved with pebbles. 

z6oo SuRFLET CouniriB Forme ii xht. 269 Hounds-toong 
groweth .in jpeblie and vntilled grounde. tfyt Drayton 
Poly-olb xxvii 4 Riuers rushing downe Vpon their peably 
shole<L 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, to July, A small 
bay with a pebbly beach 1847 C. Bronte % Eyre v, We 
went up a bioad pebbly path 
il Febrine (p<?brf n) [mod.F.ad Vtoy, pebrino, 
f. pebi e pejiper, in reference to the black spots ] 
A destructive epidemic disease of silkworms, 
characterized by black spots and stunted growth 
1870 Tyndall in Mature 7 July r8i/a The name pibrtne, 
first applied to the plague by M de Quatrefages, and 
adopted by Pasteur. 18$^ Allbutt's Syst Med VIII, 046 
[The transmission] of the sporozoa of pebniie from the silk- 
worm moth to Its eggs and caterpillar 

Pecadile, obs. form of Piceadill. 

Fecan (pfkse'n). Also 8 paccan, 9 peoanue, 
pecoan(e, pekan. [In 18th c. paccan ^ F 
pacanOy Sp pacanay from the native name of the 
nut in vanous Algonkm dialects, e. g Cttepakany 
Ojibway pagatiy Abnaki pagann, 

‘ The common hickory nut was called Paean, a general 
name for all hard shell nuts, meaning that which is ciacked 
with an instrument, by a stone or hammer. Strachey'b 
Virginian vocabulaiy has Pattkauns for walnuts Baraga, 
for the Chippeway, Pagan, nuts, walnuts, hazel nuts. At 
the West and South, this name, as Pacanes and modem 
Pekan, has been applied to a single species, the fruit of the 
Carjm Olivae-formis ^ Trumbull Trans Amer P Allot Soc 

I The nut or fruit, olive-shaped and finely flavonied, 
of a species of hickory {Cary a oHvseformis) com- 
mon in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, often 
attaining a very great height; also, the tree itself, 
the pecan-tree. 

1773 P Kennedy m T. Hutchins Descr Vir^nia, 
etc. (1778) 52 The timber, Bois Connn, or Paccan, Maple, 
Ash, Button Wood 18x2 Brackenridgc Views Louisiana 
(18x4) 61 1 lie pecanne found on the low grounds , ts a laige 
tree resembling somewhat the hickory, but has a more 
delicate leaf. 1876 Forest ^ Sheam 13 July 376/2 Spending 
a few dajs at Congo, gather ing pecans. 

b. Hitter pecan, bitter seeded hickory {Carya 
aquaticd)y a smaller species native to the southern 
States. Also called water- or swamp-hukcry, 

c. Comb,, as pecan-nut, -isee, 

X786 Jefferson Writ (1859) I. 506 To procure me two or 
three bundled paccan-mits from the western county. Ibid, 
II. 74 The paccan-nut is, as you conjecture, the Illinois nut 
The former is the vulgar name south of the Potomac xBay 
J. Coldstream in Balfour Biogr, 11 (1865) 23 Amongst them, 
is a peccan nut-tree 1883 Pcdl Mall G, 17 Sept. 4/2 He 
buried her under a big pecan tree [in California]. 

Pecari, -y, variants of Pecoaby. 

Peccability (pekabi liti). [f as next + -ity J 
Capability of sinning, liability to sin. 
a 1631 Donne Six Semi i. (1634) 34 The peccabilitie, that 
possibilitie of sinning, which is m the nature of the angels 
of heaven. X72X J CLARKE^for/xf.£OT/ 44 Finite intelligent 
beings necessarily suppose peccability 2855 Miss Cobbc 
Intuit Mor 98 note, (Jur imperfection and peccability 
Peccable (pe’lvab*l),,a. peccable 
m Littr6) or ad. vcit.^X,peccdbths, f pecedre to sin, 
aftei L. tmpeccdbths sinless (cited from Gelhus) ] 

1 . Capable of sinning, liable to sin. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v 1 4 210 All men by nature 
are sinners, are peccable, the lust offend often 1741 Berkeley 
Let to Sir J, Janus ^ June, Wks 1871 IV 272 We hold 
all mankind to be peccable and errable, even the Pope him- 
self X857 H Miller Test Rocks iil 154 Fitting and pre- 
paring peccable, imperfect man, for a peifect impeccable 
future state. 

f 2 . Sinful, wrongful Ohs, 

1633 Frynne Hisirtouu 563 Is not the selfe same smne as 
sinfuTl, as peccable? 

t FeccadPlian. Obs, Also -dolian, -dulum. 
Daily corrupt forms of Peccadillo (prob. fiom It 
peccadi^ho), 

1529 More Suppt Soidys Wks. 310/1 He calleth them al 
smal enormities, and as a man woulde say lytle prety TOca- 
dqlians. 1532 — Confui Tindale tbid 1 foande in 

the tone some prety peccadulitins. 1567 uwfre Horace, De 
Arte Poet Bm, Certayne Peccadilians which scape, yea in 
the beste, 15^ Crowley Soph, Dr Watson 11 143 Such 
as the Italians call Peccadulians, little pretie sinnes. 
t FeCCadiU. Obs [a, F. peccadtlte (16th c., in 
early peccadtlto, peccaiiie), ad. It. or Sp. : 

see below] «= Peccadillo, 
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1621 T Williamson tr Goulart's JVhe Vietllai^dSx The 
sHpps and j^ccadilis of their youth. Cotton Bnrlesgne 
on z6 For so small a Peccadill lo send a man up 
Holboni*hill [1 c. to TybumJ 1736 J Sercls Popery an 
JSnemy to Script 63 The Faults are but peccadillo 

Peecacbir, - cully, -diQo • see Pickadill, etc. 
f PeccadtlHe, anglicized form of next. 
i66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's T^av 5a 'Tis but a pecca- 
dillie for a Mastei to lye willi his slave. 

Peccadillo (pekadil^). Also 6 peocadilia, 
7 -dil(l)io, -digho, 8 -dilla ; 7 peoclia-, peoa-, 
picoadillo; picadilio, pickadilla, 8 pecadiglio 
[a. Sp pecadillo (-clzl^o), dim of pcado sin, or It 
peccadigho (Florio, i( 5 ii).] A, small or venial 
fault or sin ; a tiiilaig offence. 

1591 Habington j^pel* Poet Orl Fur P iv, I omit as his 
peccadilm^ how he luchn'inieLh ptiesLs 1600 0 E RePL 
Libel I. viu 205 The Spaniaid is saidc to account it but 
a Peccadillo or little fault 1607 Sir J II in I/at lug-ion's 
Niegse A fit (ed Paik i8o^) II 7 Some peccadillos of yoius 
1637 Bastwick Litany i 19 Accounted .but peccadiglios 

1647 Sir R Stap\lton Juvenal vi 85 Lust appeal es a 
peccadillio xm 241 Yet these aie peccadillo^. 1633 

Ebooks Precious Remedies {16^2) ^9 When thib peccadillo , 

and a hot fiery furnace stood in competition 1670 Siit J. 
Bramston Autobiog' 143 This is but a picadilio. 1697 
Vanbrugh Relapse v in, Mr Bull sAid it was a Peckadilla. 
1708 NrLSON Let Hanger in Secietan Life (1S60) 192 Never 
reckon an excess m drinking a small fault, a ^cculigluh 
2748 Richardson ClarissaiiZii) HI. 206 She'll know enough 
of me, not to wonder at such a pecaadilla ^>1x841; Hood 
Ode R JFtlsoH XIV, Schemes That frown upon St Giles's 
sinb, hut blink The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly. 

fttiiib i6aa tr Atnyraldus" Treat cone, ReUg in vi.42i 
Those which they lookt upon as piccadillo sins 1797 Mrs. 
M, Rouinson IValsm^ham II, 221 The .amours of him 
whobc peccadillo follies are the subject of univci^al ridicule 

t Fecca'minons, a Ohs, ^are [f late L. 
jbeecdmett, -amin- (in Chiislian writers) + -ous ] 
Full of sms, sinful. 

x8s6 m Blount Glossogr, 1668 H Morc Div Dial ii, 
vu (1713) *09 regaid of our peccaminous terrestrial Pei- 
sonalities here 

FeccarL(e, valiants of Pecan. 

Peccancy (pe*kausi). [ad. L peccmiia (Ter- 
lull 3id c.), f. pr pple. of feceme to bin : see -ANor,] 
The quality or condition of being peccant. 

1. Moral faullinebs, sinfulness. 

1636 IIeylin Sure, Prance 41 The peccsncic of an old 
English Doctor a *679 T. Goodwin Election iv. xii, Sms 
of commission have jiioie of peccancy in them than sins of 
omission 1784 Cowper Task ir 72 Where all deserve And 
stand exposed by common peccancy To what no fiiw have 
felt, 1903 W, James Varieties Reiig, Exp 267 As if our 
tears broke through an inveterate inner dam, and let all 
501 Ls of ancient peccancies and moral stagnancies dram away 
b. A sm, ofTence, transgression 

1648 W Mountagub Deeoiii Ess i. xn § 2 Tins dis- 
toiLmg of equivocall woick, which passeth commonly foi a 
inviall peccancy 1671 Trite Noncotf, 39 "Waving the 
immodest terme of impudence anti other arrant peccancies 
against truth *879 G. hlcRPOnii Egoist KKioVi Aboveraost 
human peccancieii| 1 do ablioir a breach of faith 

t 2 , Faiiltiaess, incorrectness Obs, 
c x6si Chapman /had nr Comm , But to make a fool non 
peccans verhsj will make a man nothing wonder at any 
peccancy or ab^uidity in men of mere language 

3 Corruptness or disorder of the humours, etc 
i663~6 /'/«/ Trans I 178 To cure the manifold peccancy 
of this juyee by Evacuations. 1747 tr Asiruc's Fevets 105 
The saliva is impregnated with a general peccancy. 

Peccant (pe kant), a, (sh,) [ad. L feadnt^em, 
pr. pple, of pteedre to sm ; in sense 3, a. O?, peccant 
(X3-i4thc. m IIatz,"Darm ).] 

1 . That commits or has committed a fault or 
moral oITence ; sinning, offending. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph , Peccant ^ offending, doing 
ainisse, 1610 G, Fletciicr Christ's Vict ii xxi. Tlie 
shadows err’d Of thousand peccant ghosts, unseen, unheard 
1643^3 Earl of Newcastle Declar m Rushw IJist Coll 
(1721) V 134 To prove them to be peccant against any 
authentick Rule, idea South Senn (1697) II. vii, 295 T hat 
a peccant Creature should disapprove, and repent of every 
Violation of, and Declination fiom the Rules of Just and 
Honest. 18& Carlyle Gi xiii iii. (1872) Y.39 The 
peccant Officials fell on their knees 
b. Said of things. 

1^33 Prynne Pi Hisino^m, iii vi. 123 [Our own 
statutes] precisely prohibit the satyncall depraving, tia- 
duemg, or derogation of the Sacrament of the Lords Supper 
in any Enterludes, Playes or Rimes (in which Icinde Playes 
had beene formerly peccant) 1874 W. E Hall RighU 4 
Duties Neutrals iii in 127 He seizes the peccant propertj 

2 . OfTeiiding against or violating some rule or 
principle; faulty, incoirect "tOls 

^ 1634 F "Nwc^Repi Fisher This Sillogisme is peccant 
in forme 1736 AvLirpB Parergon 177 If the Citation be evi 
dently peccant in point of Form or Matter 1841 D’Isratli 
Amen, Ltt,^ Hum, B Jotison^ ]f true learning in the ait 
of the drama be peccant, our poet is a very saintly sinner 
3 Causing disorder of the system , morbid, un- 
healthy, corrupt * used esp in the humoral patho- 
logy, also, indudng disease, 

xfi^ T WjuGiiT Chmnct Years 13 Some few peccant 
humours. x66z Hickerinoill famaica 103 Adjourning 
Places they use to bring, In Peccant Autumns or the 
Spring. i«7 Phil Trans II 621 It was not at allprolmble 
that his blood was peccant m the quantity 1706 Phillips, 
Peccaniy among Phwicians, the Humours of the Body are 
i»aid to be Peccant, when they oontam some Malignity, or 
^e abound too much 1899 Allbnti's Syst Med, VI 742 
The patient, pointing to the peccant tooth as the souice of 


his woe. Ibid VIII 495 Purgatives and diuretics may be 
given to eliminate any peccant matter. 

b In figurative use. 

1603 Bacon Ado Learn, i iv § 12 Thus I have gone over 
these three diseases of learning besides the which thei e 
are some othei rathei peccant humors, than fourmed dis. 
eases, 1737 Pope, etc 111, A discharge of 

the peccant humour in exceeding puiulent metre. 1790 
Burke Fr Rez> Wks 1808 V 58 The change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only x86o Emerson Cond Life^ 
PcfaierVP\i& (Bohn) II 333 where is great amount of life, 
though gross and peccant, it has its own checks. 

B. sb A sinner , an offender 
i6ax 1 . C m T Bedford Stn unto Deathfxi\ No time 
nor age.. hath beene more likely to bring foith plenty of 
peccants in this kmde 1803 C. K. Sharpe Let 3 Apr. in 
Cor* (1888) I 165 A swinging blow on some peccant's lurap 
fioin the cudgel of the serjeant ! 

Hence Fe coautly adu ; Fe ocautness. 

1847 Wedstfr, Peccantly vjvj Bailey vol. II, Peccant- 
ness^ olTeDstvcness, hurifulncss 

Peccary (pekan). Forms: 7 pakeera, 7-8 
peoary, 7- peccary, (8 picary, 9 picaree, 
pec(o)ari). [ad. pdkira^ paquifa^ the name m 
Canb of Guiana 

Spelt by the Spaniard Oviedo 1335 haguira or vaguira^ 
paguifa 15 used by the Fienchinen Biet {Diet des Galibts) 
1664, and Breton 1665, and is frequent in Fr and Sp 
writci s of 18th c I n It , Claviger spells pachif a G Wai re 11 
in 1667 has paleera^ and the foim is still current in the 
Apalni and Ouayana dialecis of Guiana. An English writer 
in 1613 spells pockietOf which is also in the i8th c. Dictio- 
nariuiu Galibi , Dutch i8lh c voyagcis have pceguicfa 
l^ecavy appears m i6oq Buffon has jpaliret and pcicaiyt 
pPcan (Jas Platt Junr in Ai/ienxuw 8 June igoi, 
727/3 J BibhothUgue Linguist, Amir, XV. 1892)] 

A gregarious quaclriiped of South and Central 
America, allied to the swine, of which there are 
two species, the collared peccaty extending north to 
Texas, and the whtle-hppcd p of South America. 
16x3 R Harcourt Vty to Guiana 29 Svnne in great 
numbers, wheicof theie me two kinds, the one small, by the 
Indians called pockierOi the other is called paifigo 1667 G 
Warupn Descr Surinam n Of the hogs there are three 
kinds One lives like an otter the other two are called 
the Pakeera and Pinko, tfiew Dami’ieb Voy,found IVoild 
(1699) 9 He hunts about for Peccary. 1690 L, Wafer Descr 
Amef tea 104 The country has of its own akind of hog, which 
IS called Pccary. 1769 E Bancroft Ess, Nat, //ist, Guiana 
X2S The Picary is considerably smaller than the ordinary 
European Hogs. 1774 Goidsm Nat //isi III. 183 'That 
animal which of all othei s most resembles an hog,, is called 
tlie Peccary, or Tajacu, 3807 Home mP/u/. Tians XCVII 
154 The stomach of the pecan differs from tliat of the com- 
mon hog X807 H BoLiNGnicoKE Voy. Dctnerary 227 There 
aie two kinds of hogs numerous m all parts of (Guyana, 
the picaree and the waree 1846 G A. McCall Lett, ft, 
Fton/tets(iB 6 ^) 440 The Mexican wild boar, the Peccary,,, 
has no tail, and it has a musk-pouch on the affer-pnrt of the 
back, which exudes a strong smell of musk. 

Peocation (pek^’Jan). rare [ad, L. pecca- 
n of action from pecedre to sm] The 
action of smuing, sm 

xSfiz Tiiackfray iVithp VI, Though he 1 oared out peccavi 
most frankly when charged with his sms, this criminal would 
fall to peccation very soon after promising amendment 

; Peccavi (pek^^vsi, pckkfiwJ). Also 7 peoa- 
vie . {L,pec€dvi * I have sinned’ ] * I have sinned ' , 
in the phiase ‘to cxy peccavi' \ hence an acknow- 
ledgement or confession of guilt. 

So •heccammits * we have sinned ' i 


^peccammits ‘ we have sinned ' j peccaait ‘ he has sinned ’ 
[1509 Fisiifr Fun, Sernt /Icn, VII Wks, (1876) 272 
Kynije Daiud that wrote this psalme, with one worde 
spekynge his herte was chaunged sayenge Peccant ] 1333 
1 . Wilson Rhet. (1380)65 Mudi soner shall al othei be siib- 
lect vnto him, and crie Peccaui, 1592 G Harvey Pour 
Lett, Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 199 That he, which in the luffe 
of his freshest lollity, was fame to cry a mercy m printe, 
may be orderlie drmen to cne more peccauies, then one, 
x6oa W Watson Decacordon (1602) 179 Then were the secu- 
lars not onely bound to obey and surcease, but also to cry 
pecenmmus and submit theraselucs to doe such penance as 
[etc] x6x6 J liMBCont Sgr,'sT,xi 115 ‘Dread Dame* 
(quoth shee) ‘because bee cries “peccaiut ", w ee bothe will sue 
his special supplicauit*. xG8x Baxtfr Acc S/iei hvke 1 iCo 
A true information and conviction, which may bring me to 
the most open peccavi or confession 1730 Sv/in Sheridan's 
Submission Wks 1753 IV i 259 Now lowly crouch'd, I cry 
pecTOvi, And pi ostiate, supplicate pour ma vie 18x4 Mrs. 
J Wnsr de Lacy II, 291 Her ears weie alternately 
assailed^ the pMcavis of j>eniteuce,and the well-a-days of 

Pecoo, variant of Pekoe, 
tPece. Ohs, Also 5 pyoce, peso, 6 peeoe, 
Sc pels, peys, [ad. med,L, pecia, ^vas, cahx. 
cyatlms’ (Du Cange). 

In other uses, pecia lepresents e g, pecia terra 

= 1* Piice de Urre\ but the sense *cup', ‘vase’, is not 
knqsvn for F piece In Eng however pace is a common early 
spelling of Piece,, and this may be a sense of English 
development Cf ‘piec6 of plate'.] ® 

A cup {psp a winc-cup; ; a drinking-vessel. 

136a Lancl P pi k, in 23 Coupes of clcne (Jold and 
paces of seluer ^ 1400 Youame Gaw, 760 A pot with 


crater, x 47<^5 Malory AHhur viii. li, 
tooke the pyece with poyson and dranke frely. c 14BS 
^gby Mys^ (1882) m. 535 Felle a pese, taverner. 13x3 
iioiTaLAs uEnets vi. iv. 27 The warme new blude keppit 
in coup and peis. 1394 Plat Chem Conch 20 Putting them 
into a little pewter peece, 


b ? A wine-cask or butt. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bai ias 11, iv iii Schism 545 As Claret 
wine from a pearc't Peecc doth spout 
Peee, obs. form of Peace, Piece. 

Fech (pex, pex^), sb Sc and tiorih, dial Also 
7-9 pegb [Goes with Pegh z; ] A short laboured 
breath, a pant after exertion 
x5oo-<20 Dunbar Poems xiii 53 Jung nionkis,.thair hait 
fiesdie dantiSj Full faciei l\k, with pechis and pantis 1572 
Lament Lady Scot, 400 lie gaif am. greit pech, lyke nue 
weill fed sLirk. ^1x624 Bi». M Smith Ae;/;/ xiv (1632)257 
He made but a pegh at it, saying, She gaue me, that, tliat 
without cruelty Oie could not lake from me. 1824 Blachio 
Mag, XVI. 89 Don't conclude your draught with a pegh like 
apaviour. 1884 Ibid Feb 231 With a ‘pech’ of s.itisfacuon 
Feoll (pex, pex^), Sc, and mith, dial. Also 
6 peigh, 7 peach, 8-9 pegh, (9 perch, mftJi 
Mfi^, dial peff, peck), [app. onomatojiaic, wilh 
the / of pttjf^i pemi and othei explosive woids, and 
the imitative ending found also in hech^ stech '] 
tnir. To breathe hard from exertion, to fetch the 
breath short, to pant. 

CX440 York Myst, xl, 84 For pechyng als pilgrjTnes that 
putte are to pees, 157a Lament, Lady Scot, 269 Now 
inon thay wiik and labour, peeb and pant, 1^5 Duncan 
App Etymol Gloss. (E. D &), Ankeh\ to peigli 01 pant 
a 1398 Rollock On the Passion xk, {1616) 18B He wiU tye 
the burthen of them on their owne backes, whilest they 
grone and peach lyzx Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 73 
Peching foil sair X780 MAYN^ Siller Gun ii v, They 
wha Imd corns, or broken wind, Begood to pegh and limp 
behind 1786 Burns Millie i, My Pegasus I'm 

got astnde, And up Parnassub peclun \yime brechan], x8a8 
Craven Gloss, (ed 2^, Peffy to breathe with difficulty 
1894 Crocki rr Raideis (ed. 3) 199 At a pace that made 
me. ptch. .like a wind galled nag 

Fechau (ixi*xan, pe*x^an). Sc, [Derivation 
uncertain : cf. prec.] The stomacli. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 62 Yet e'en the ha' folk fill 
their pechan [v 9 pegfian] Wi* sauce, ragouts, and sic 
like trashtne 1862 Hesiop P*tw Scotland 82 lie puls 
It in a bad purse that puts it in his ncchnn. 

Feehar, -er, obb. foiins of Pjtoher, Peaciipr, 
Peehblande see Pitohblend. 

Feche, obs. f. Peace. Pecht, var. Pier, 
t Fecify, obs Sc. form of Pacify 
, 1533 BklU'WJ'N Ltvyi, vui, (S T.S.)46 Al nj'clubonris 
hand paine about war iticsit and pecifyit 

Feck (pek), sb^ Forms, 4 peo, 4-6 pek, 
pekke, (5-6 peke), 5-7 pooke, (7 Sc, peot), 5- 
peck. [ME pek, « OF. pek (13th c. in Godef., 
only one instance), fiequcntin AF., also latinized as 
peemm (or ?-wj), pehha ; ultenor history unknown 
Godefroy's OP. instance refers to oats for horses, whith 
was also a chief use of pek in ME In this j cspect pel was 
synonymous with F ‘a peckc or the fouilh partof 

a boi&aeau . used only in the mcasiuing of oats' (CJotgr), 
a horse’s feed of oats (Scheler) ; in med L, picotinus But 
the latter was evidently a deuv of med.L picotus, da 
a liquid measine, in OF.picoie a wine-measure 114th c. iii 
Godef.) The radical part of these words may be cognate 
with^tf^ The formal lesemblances of picote to F. picoter. 


mg 

1 . A measure of capacity used for dry goods ; 
the fourth part of a bushel, or two gallons. The 
imperial peck contains 554*548 cubic inches, that 
of tlic United States 537.6. 

The^ Scottish peck was the fourth part of the firlot and 
contained 4 lippies =553 5635 cubic inches for wheat, but 
807 53 for bailey, rye, rmlse, salt, and other commodities 
In England, the peck formerly vat led greatlyacconhng to 
locality and to the commodity measured, bee 0 * C* and 
P'arm, IVords (£ Dial Soc.) 173. 

f 1300 Battle Abbey Cusiumals (1887) 14 Et debet canarc 
1 ambram, 1 hus^Ilum, et pek sails. 1338 in Dugd.ile 
Plonasttcon (1846) II. 584/1 In j pekko sali^ Ibid 584 A, 
suij. [equi] quorum quihbet j pekkiu X331-2 Rolls 0/ 
Pa? It. I f 240/1 bqient les Mesures, e’est assaver bussdkdemi 
bussell, & pec, galon, potel, & quarte, en chesciin Countce 

acordantz a I’esiandard. 1352 Mem Rifon Surtees) 1 . 
236 Cuidara leproio unum pek frumenti ^1386 CiiAifcrK 
Reeve j ^ 90 T he Millerc snold nat stele hemnalf a pekke 
Of corn by sleighte 1390 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 6 
Pro iij bussellis et j pecco auenarum, xixflU ob. Ibid, 29, 
1464 ^ Househ Exp (Roxb.) S45 Paid for a pekke 

of otemelle, uj d, ci^s Dtgby Myst, (1882) il 30 How, 
^Steler, how, apwkof otys. Timdale Matt, xiii 33 
Hid in 3 peckes off meele tSo Coverd., Great B„ Geneva, 
Rhepm\ Wycup mesuns, i6ri measures] 1334 Ord, Govt, 
Irel, ixihhPapeisJIen, VIII, II 210 They [IrSh lords] toke 
apeckeofootes of every plough in the sedetyme, called the 
greatte horse, or chefe horsis pecke 1337 Ibtd 495 Item, 
that the greate pecke.s of otes .and suebe other nedeles 
^tortions .be derly abolysheid* 1603 in Rec, Old Aber- 
deen (1899) 33 That na darer draiff be sauld . . nor four d. 
ilk pTOt. 1723 Bradley Pam. Diet s.v. Gallon, In Liquids 
two PottlK .make one ( 5 aUon..But in dry Measure, two 


pecks to the stotuteacre, of good and clean Riga seed, 
b. In various proverbial expressions. 

1603 DpKER (Shaks. Soc.) 6, 1 think 1 shall not 

tot a peck of salt * I shall not hvc long, sure. 17x0 Palmer 
Pryverbs Ixxix. 221 title. Every man must ent a Peck of 
Mhto l^ore he diea, Every man mmx eat a peck of 
dirt in his hie 1 1828 CVnn<7K(?/Ajj^(ed.s^s.v.,* To measure 
to ano^er ajpeckput of one’s ownlmsfael', to think or treat 
others like himseK 1862 Hislop Prov. Scot* 3* Before ye 
choose a fnend eat a peck o' saut with him. 1901 Daiip 
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FECEEB. 


Chron 23 Aug. s/a *A dry summer never made a dear 
peck says an old weather proverb. 

C. A swarm of bees such as would fill a peck : 
cf peck-swartn in 5, 

1713 Wabdcr Trtte Aviazom (ed a) 37 Put a Swarm of 
Bees of a Peck, tn May, into a Hive of Glass. Ibid vi 
(ed 2) 77 One Peck of Bees in one Hive, will set much more 
Honey than two half Pecks will do in two Hives, 
d. A liquid measure of two gallons, dial, 

1886 Elworthv IV, Som. Work-bk s v , Peck is a measure 
of liquids “ two gals * I do hear how Farmer Burge is 
zillin o‘ very good cider vor a shillm' a peck*. 

2 . A vessel used as a peck measure. 

* 39*-3 Derby s Exp (Camdea) 158 Et pra j pecco 

iigneo pro mensura auenarum, iiij^ 1404 Dityham Acc 
Rclls (Surtees) 397, j pek pio praebenda 1508 Shaks 
Merry W, ill v. 113 Next to be compass’d like a good 
Bilbo in the circumference of a Peeke, hut to point, hede to 
bead 184X Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 109 'Vow must take 
a spade and a pecke,..and goe twice a day to the aunt- 
hills .take up the moules and alltogeatber, and putte into 
the pecke *705 Hickeringile PnesUcr, iv Wks. 1716 111 
S2g Can a Peck contain all the Water in the Sea? 1878 
Mackintosh Dtst, Cwihz Scot I. xi 458 In 1492 three 
men were put in the pillory for having pecks of too small 
measure 

b. In the Isle of Man • see quot. 1903 
18B7 Hall Caine Deemster 111 X2 The bread-basket known 
as the ‘ peck ’ 1894 — Manxman 32 The peck, the parch- 

ment oat-cake pan. X903 Eng Dial, Diet , Pedt^ . A 
wooden hoop, about 3 or 4 inches deep, and about 20 inches 
in diameter, covered with a sheep’s skin, and resembling the 
head of a drum, it is used to keep oaten cakes in 

3 . loosely, A considerable quantity or number, 
a great deal, a * quantity % * heap * lot Chiefly 
Jig ' m phr. a peck of troubles 

CX535 in Aic/ueelagta XXV 07 The said George .. told 
bym that More was m a pecke of troubles 1539 Aber^ 
deen Regr, (Spald. Cl) 1 . 159 Calling of hir commond vyld 
freris hvyr that scho wes, that hes ane pek of lyiss betuix 
thi shouldens 1664 [Scudamore] Homer d la Mode 2 Bid 
bring upon the Grecians, double Foure or five hundred 
pecks of trouble xSs? Hughes Tom Brown i viii, A pretty 
peck of troubles >ou”l get into 
+4. An ancient measure of land. Obs, 
x^2 Polls qfParlt V 59/x A pek of Londe, Paster, Hetbe 
and Maresse Ihtd,^ Half a pek and a nayle of Londe, 
Pasture and Hetbe. 

6. attrib and Conh,^ as peok loaf, a loaf made 
from a peck of flour ; f peok-swarm, a suarm of 
bees that fills a hive of the size of a peck see i c. 

1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. ix, I never durst eat 
oysters, nor cut '^peck-loaves. x8o6 Surr IVtitier tn Lend I 
196 The lord mayor ordered the puce of bread to be raised 
one penny in the peck loaf 1609 C Butler Fern Mon, v 
L IV, All *pecke-swarmes, and other single swarmes after 
Mid-Cancer [are fitted] with the least, or halfe-bushell hiue 
Peck, sb Obs or local, [app. a local vanant 
of Pick sb , Pjbak sb 

1. A local name of various tools : see quots. 

1485 Naval Acc, Hen ^//(iSge) 72 Gonne hamurs . iij, 

Gonnepekkes .viij. 1514 Zf// Pap Hen, VIII f I, $72% 
(P. R. 0 ) xxu pekes for to hewe gounys stonya. 
Kfiaresb Wills (Surtees) I 47 One Carlille axe, one pekfce 
X784 Young Antu Agric II 50 {Essex) They cut their beans 
with a cool they call a peck, being a short handled scythe for 
one hand, and a hook for the other 18x3 — Agrie Essex 
I. X63 The Flemish scythe is used in Foulness for cutting 
beans it is called a bean peck x^A'^Hampsli Gloss ^Pecky 
sb a pick-axe. X884 Cpton,ojs-Sevei n Gloss , Pick^ or Pecky 
(i) A pick-axe , (2) A pointed hammer for breaking coal 

Ibid , Beck-skajiy the handle of a pick-axe 

2 . A peak. 

X48X-90 Howai d Househ, Bks (Roxb ) 139 For ij coschyn 
clothis wth peckkes xxuij s 18^ Upton-on-^evem Gloss , 
Pechy a point (peak) ‘ Ine peck of the shou'der \ 

Fock (p^)i ^b,^ Also 6 pekke^ pecke. 
[f. Peok o.i] 

1 . An act of pecking; a stroke with the beak or 
bill ; (humorously) a snappy kiss ; cf. Pecky a,^ 2, 

x6xx Cotgr., Becquadcy a pecke, iob, or hob with abeake 
x8a4 Miss Mitford Village Ser i (1863) 17 The robin red- 
breast and the wren would stop for two pecks. 1859 M. 
Napier Life Visct, Dundee I, n 314 Argyle’s audacious 
but feeble peck at the throne 111 Scotland 1893 Salius 
Madam Sapphira 84 Bending toward his wife he received 
from that lady a rapid and noiseless peck. 

2 . The impresbioii or mark made by pecking; 
a puck, hole, 01 dint ; a dot , a slight suiface injury. 

X59X Percival Sp Diet yPicadOy a piicke, a pecke, fnorsusy 
punciuta, 1676 J Beaumont mPlul 'Irons XI 727Thtte 
[Trochites] have aKo a small peck in the middle making but 
very little impiessioti in the vStone, and seldom passing 
through It. X740 Dychc & Pardon s, v , A little hole made 
in fruit as it hangs upon trees, is called a bird peek, 1797 
Encycl Brit, (ed 3) Vl 671/1 In engraving the flesh, the 
effect may be produced m the lighter parts and middle tints 
by long pecks of the graver, lather than by light lines. 1852 
Wiggins Embanking 15 Raising a bank of great bulk, turfln^ 
or ^ravelhn^ the sea face, and mending every little peck 
or injmy os It occurs , ^ 

3 . slangy orig Tht&uei Cant, Food, meat, 


♦grub’; provender 

Peck-all^y, the throat. Peck andperchyho^o, and lodging. 

Peck and tipple {boos€)ym^iitan^dtm^ 

xSfa Harman Cawrt/ 86 She hathaCacling chete,agrunt. 
ing chete, ruff Pecke, cassan, and popplarr of yarum 104X 
Broke JovtallCrew 11. Wks, 1873 HI, 388^Here, safe in our 
Skipper, let's cly off our Peck. 1706 Mrs Centlivrb Basset 
Table Prol., Poor House-keepmg, wherePeck is under Locks. 
X73S Mrs. Delany in Lt/e kCorr I 346 We wenttosupwr, 
and hadaprofusion ofpeckandbooz. x8a8Zz^A/sf 
II 206 What's peck and perch, and a pound a-week? 1B6S 
BrcKENS Mut, Fr, iv vii, The serving of the 'peck’ was 


the affair of a moment 1893 Kennel Gas Aug 221/2 He 
la dog] wants a little more peck. 

Feck (pek), ?>.l Also 4-5 pekk©^ 4-7 pek, 
pecke, [app. a collateral form of Pick with 
which It formerly often interchanged, as it still 
does dialectally Cf MLG. pekken, to peck with 
the beak] 

I. 1 . irasis To strike with the beak, as a bird ; 
to indent or pierce by thus strilung. Often with 
advb. extension ; esp. peck out, to put or pluck out 
by pecking 

isSaWYCLiFProv xxx i/Theeje that soorneth the fader, 
and that dlspiseth the birthe of his moder, pecken hym out 
crowis of the streznes [X388 crowis of the stronde picke out 
thilke ige] 1398 I'revisa Bait/i DeP, R, xvni, viii (Bodl 
MS h pe rauen. fondeji wi> his bille to pecke oute his isen. 
\lbtd , Smal bnddes J>at rese]> on hym to picke out his i^en ] 
XS67 Maplbt Gr Forest 71 b, She flieth and flacketh about 
his eies and face, andpecketh and sciatcheth out his eien 
x6jk» Drvden Don Sebastian 1 i. These parrots peck the 
fairest fruit 1795 Cowper Patrtug Time Antic, 57 Soon 
every father-bird and mother Grew quarrelsome, and pecked 
each other 1863 Kingsley Water-Bob vii. All the otW 
scaul-crows set upon her, and pecked her to death 

b To make (a hole, etc ) by pecking: cf. Pick v 1 
X768-74 Tucker Li, Nat (1834) I. 640 The beetle . lies 
sprawling upon his back, until the little tit-mouse comes, 
pecks a nole in his side Sporting Mag, x6o 

A truce to pecking holes in the coat of this gentTeman’s book 

2 tnlr. To stnke with or use the teak, as a bird. 
1398 Trevisa Barilu De P, R xviii viii (Bodl. MS ), ^ife 
be asse haue a sore. . he sparoives lepih heron & pedeeb wih 
here billes. 1567 Maplet Gr Forest 71 b, They neuer leaue 
off pecking til they haue made it verie sore, x^ Greene 
Pandosio{i6o7) 27 He that stnueth against Loue, with the 
Cockatrice pecketh against the steele, X774 Goldsm Nat, 
Hist (1776) VI 15 They peck and combat with their daws. 
transj, 1901 in Pi^L Ctre, 7 Sept. 227/2 The modem 
printer merely pecks on a key-board 

b Peck at, to aim at \yitli the beak, to try to 
peck , also transf, 

1604 Shaks 0th, i i 65 'Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heait vpon ray sleeue For Dawes to pecke at 
1676 Hobbes IltadxY (1677) 239 Better in close fight to die 
Than peck in vain at a weak enemj xd^ Load Gas, 
No, 2351/4 Finding we slighted him, [he] stretched to Wind- 
ward, and there lay pecking at us. xSgx Orlyle in Froude 
Life (1882) II 175 The nioie the Devil pecks at me, the 
more vehemently do I wiing his nose. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Lthary (1892) 1 t 9 It was the greatest of 
triumphs when birds,. pecked at the grapes lu a picture 
c. Peck at {Jig)\ To try to 'pick holes’ in, or 
* pick to pieces ’ ; to carp, cavil, or nag at. 

Z641 *SMECTyMNUus’F"«z«f Anow v.70 The Scripture hee 
pecks at. 1768-74 Tucioer Lt, Nat (1834) 11 . 475 Without 
pecking at the Bible, they can find matters to joke upon 
elsewhere 1872 Bcsant & Rice Ready Money Mortibay 
vm. She had pecked at him so long, he could not have 
digested his dinner without his usual dessert. 

3 . trans Of birds To take (food) with the beak; 
esp. in small bits at a time Often with up, 

171386 Chaucer Nwts Pr, T, 147 Pekke [v n, pek, peke. 
Comb, pikke, Harl. pike] hem vp right as they giowe and 
eta hem yn z6aw Middleton & Rowley Sp Gtp^ ii, 

] 50 Grain pecked up after grain makes pullen fat. 1798 
WoRDSW Old Cumbld, Beggar 20 The small mountain buds 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined^ meal 1804 J. 
Grahams SaMath 460 Where little birds Light on the floor, 
and peck the table-crumb<; 1883 S C. Hall Retrospect IL 
324 The fowls were left to peck up anything they migntfind 
Jig 1669 F VrRNON in A Lang Valet's Trag etc (1903) 
51, 1 fear you con peck but little satisfaction out of it 
b. zntr, 

1798 sporting Mag XI 220 The pigeon is still alive, and 
pe^ as well as usual. 

4: trouts, and tiilr. Of persons : a. To eat, to 
feed colloq, (ong, Tki&oes* Cant) b To bite, 
to eat daintily or m a nibbling fashion. 

a 1550 Hye Way to Spyttel lions 1050 in Hazl. E, P P 
IV. 69 Thou shalt pek ray jere In thy can for my watch it is 
nace gere x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark^all (Hunter Cl ) 
39 P^e is taken tp eate or byte as the Bujffdpeckes me by 
tjie stampesy the dogge bites me by the shinnes, 1665 Head 
Eng, Rogue i. iv (1680) 33 Most part of the night we spent 
in Boozing, pecking rumiy 1703 Levellers in Ilarl Misc 
(ed Park) V 43480 they all fellheartilyto pecking till they 
had consumed the whole provision 1824 Byron yuan xv, 
Ixx, The ladies with more moderation mingled In the feast, 
pecking less than I can tell. 1884 Cheshire Gloss (EDS), 
Peck for one's self, to gain one’s own livelihood 1893 
Baring-Gould Mrs Ctirgenven lui, Thanks, I’ll peck a bit. 

H. 6. trans. To stnke (something) with a pick 
or other pointed tool, so as to indent, pit, pierce, 
or break it tip ; also, to mark with short strokes. 
Often with advb. complement, a&peck down, peck 
tn, peck up, etc. 

a XS30 Heywood Weather (&tand\)7S2, 1 hauepecktagood 
peckynge yron to naught. »S73~8o Baret Alv P RiQ A 
stone pecked, or dented in as a millstone x666 J Smith 
OM Age 79 Because they cannot make their nulls grow, 
as they daily deedy by grinding, they are fain to supply 
that want by often pecking their milstpnes. 170* S Sewall 
Diary 20 Jan , The Father was pfccking Ice off the Mill 
wheel 1848 Jml R,Agnc, Soc,lX. it 53? tSoilJ stony 
or gravelly, so as to require to be pecked with a mathook 
or pick X854 Bartlett Mex Boundary II xxix 193 
Boulders covered with rude figures of men, animals &c 
all pecked in with a sharp instrument 1874 Wood Out of 
Doois 213 The best way to dig for insects is to peck up a 
circular patch about eighteen inches in diameter, throw 
aside the frozen clods, and then to work carefully down 
wards 18941. K Fowler Cminiiy Ltfexw\,ao\ 

Part of a wall was pecked down and carted away. 


i* b, vnir To stiike with a pick or the like , to 
pick. Also Jig, Obs, or dial 
1633 T, James Voy 78 A happy fellow, peeling betwixt 
the Ice, strooke vpon it, 1691 Wood Aih Oxoti I 379 His 
Genie being more prone to easier and smoother studies, than 
in pecking and hewing at Logick 1883 Folk Lore Ji nl. I , 
317 Away they pecked at it hard and fast 
t6. trans. To dig or root up with something 
sharp Obs, or dial, 

1764 Mus Rust III, Ixxvi 338 When harvest is done, the 
stubble may be cot up at one shilling per acre, this is called 
pecking the haulm, from the method of performing the work. 
1898 G. W E Russell Collect ^ Recoil xxiil 298 He wan- 
dered about the lanes., pecking up primroses with a spud 

III. 7 . Phrases : f To peck rnoody to change 
one’s tune {obs^. To peck a quart^el, see Pick zfl 
13 Seuyn Sag, (W ) 262 And sone sche gan to pekke mod 
c x4i» Hocclc\ e De Reg Pnne 4347 But 01 J>ei twynned 
JieRS, ]>el pekkid inoode 

IF For other occasional obs uses see Pick v ^ 
Hence Pecked (pekt) fpl a Pecked hnCy a Ime 
formed by short strokes thus . 

X864B0UTBLL Her, Hist 4 * Pop xvn § 2 (ed 3) 270 A mill- 
stone arg , pecked sa x866 Spectator 26 hi ay 567/1 An 
aggressive game cock . sent him in with a pecked and bleed- 
ing face 1874 Usef Knawl Soc Atlas, Map of World 
margin, Pecked lines are the co tidal lines, or the senes of 
points on the surface of the ocean where high water takes 
place at the same instant 

Feck, V 2 Now chiefly died. Also 6 peke, '] 
pecke. [Vanant of Pick z; s *= Pitch v.i] 

1 trans. To pitch, cast, fling, throw, to jerk, 
move suddenly. Obs exc dial, 

z6xx Cotgr., Vergette, a boyes play with rods or wands 
pecked at a heape of points, xSxa bHAKS Heft, VIIJ v 111 
94 You i’ th’ Chainblet, get vp 0’ th’ raile, He pecke you o’re 
the pales else x^D'BsuFxnMaidenQueen'Y i,lcan walk 
with a Gourant slur, and at every step peck down my head 
X753 Hogarth Anal Beauty xvi 217 * Pecking kick ’ her 
elbows (as they call it) from the waist upwards. x8go 
Gloucs, Gloss f Peck. % To pitch, fling 
t 2 . tnir. To have a pitch, to mcline. Ohs, 

1639 Ld Digby, etc Lett cone Rehg (1651) zx8 He that 
would reduce the Church now to the form of Government in 
the most primitive times would be found pecking toward 
the Presbytery of Scotland 1696 Lo rimer Coodwm's Disc, 
vii 50 Su(± a Man seems to be pecking towaids the Socinians. 
3 , intr To pitch fonvaid, esp of a hoise: lo 
stumble in consequence of stiiking the ground with 
his toe instead of coming down on the flat of his 
foot died and colloq 

[When said of a horse, often associated with Peck sb *, 5.] 
c X770 MS Addit. ill GrcfiitPreoinc. Gloss (1790) (E D D). 
1847-78 Halliwcll, Peck., (4) To stumble Yorksh 1881 
Miss Jackson Shrtpsk, IV oid-hh , Peck, pick to pitch for- 
ward, to go head rast ; to over-balance * Mind the child 
dimna peck out on *js cheer' 1881 Mrs P ODonogiiue 
Ladies on Horseback i tiL 42 Your hoise might be apt to 
peck, and so give you an ugly fall 1898 A Hope Rupert of 
Hentzau vi, The horse pecked and stumbled, and I fell for- 
ward on his neck x%)9 Prevost Cumbld Gloss (£ D D ) 
s v, A boise that goes lathei ' close to the ground^ with his 
foie feet, will frequently touch the ground with his toe and 
make a stumble— such an one pecks from want of vigour, 
t4. Peck over the perch , see Peak 
tFecka^e (pekedg) Obs, Cant, Alsopeck- 
idge. [f. Peck vJ- + -age.] Food, victuals. 

x6zo Rowlands Martin Mark-Ml (Hunter Cl ) 40 Peck- 
age meat or Scroofe scraps i6ai B Jonsok Metam Gipsies 
Wks (1692) 615 With the Convoy, CheabL and Peckage 
a X700 B E Diet, Cant Crew, Pecktdge, Meat. 

Pecked, a Obs, exc dial, = Peaked a 
1744-S0 W Ellis Mod Httsbamim IV 1 92 This we 
shoot down in our fields in a round pecked heap Ibid, 129 
(E D. S.) Aram that is pecked -arsed X884 Upton on-Severn 
Gloss s V., A boat is peck-cd at both ends, and a trow Is 
round at both ends 

Pecked (pekl), ppl, a, • see Peck z^.i 
Peokedeuaimted, var of Pikbdbvakted Ohs, 
Pecker (pe ksi). [f Peck Z1 1 -i- -erI ] 

1 . One who, or that which, pecks ; a bird that 
pecks; the second element in vaiious bird-names, 
as YiGpecker, Fj^ovim-pecker, l^UT-ptcker; also 
short for Woodpecker. 

X697 Dryden Verg Georg, iv. 18 The Titmouse, and the 
Peckers hungry Brood, 17x7 Garth tr Ovtdi Met, xiv, 
'Twas here I spy’d a youth in Parian stone His head 
a pecker boie [01 ig vertice piaivtl the cause un- 
known To passengeis 1883 J S Stallybrass tr Gnmm's 
Teutonic Mythol III 973 The pecker was esteemed a sacred 
and divme bird 1884 G Allen m Louam Mag Jan. 294 
By far the greater number of modem birds belong to the , 
oideis of the perchers, the peckeis,and the buds of prey 
b. An eater, feeder (with qualifying adj,). slang, 
x86x C. C Robinson Dial Leeds (E, D D ), He’s a rare 
pecker, 1873 Slang Diet, s. v. Peck, A hearty eater is 
generally called ' a rare pecker’, 

2 a. An implement for peckmg ; a kmd of hoe, 

XS87 X Hariot Virginia m Hakluyt Voy (x6oo) HI. 271 

The women with short peckers or parers, of a foot long, and 
about flue inches in breadth, doe onely breake the vpner 
part of the ground to raise vp the weeds, grasse, ancf olde 
stubbes of come stalks with their roots Ibid , For their 
come,, with a pecker they make a hole, wheiein they put 
foure graines x8^ iX 11 551 A small 

narrow hoe or pecker, . A small hand-peckei 

fK Telegraphy, An obsolete type of relay Obs 
In the old ‘ pecker ' the end of the level was Y-shaped, aneV 
Its up aod-down motion resembled the pecking of a bird 
x8^ H, C F. Jenkin etc. (1887) 1 . p, Ixxxvi, Click, 

clid^ click, the pecker is at work 
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C JFisavm^^ A shuttle-driver * « Pioker sd 
2831 G R PoRFER Stik Manu/ 216 The ends of this 
shuttle-iate aie prolonged by boards, which form troughs or 
boxes, in each of which is placed a piece of wood or thick 
lep-ther, called a pecker or driver, and these drivers are made 
to traverse on small guide wires fixed between the side rails 
and the ends of the troughs 1878 Harlow Weaving x 136 
When the shaft [of the draw-boy] locks from side to side of 
the machine, it will cairy the pecker .with it 
3. slang. Courage, lesolution. (jfang beak or 
bill ) Chiefly in plir (a ke&p {pn^s) pecker up, 

1853 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdani Green i xu, Keep your pecker 
up 1857 Dickfns Lett 17 Aug , Keep your pecker up with 
that 1873 Slang Diet , Pecker^ * keep your Pecker up 
literally, keep your beak and head well up, * never say die ’ 
1875 W S Gilbert?’? 

4 Comd Peoker-iulU see qiiot 
z8o2 J Drayton I'tew S Caioltna. lar Rice mills, called 
pecker, cog, and water nulls. , The first so called, from 
the pestle's stiikiug in the manner of a wood pecker. 
Pecket, [frequent, of Peok 1 ; perh. after 
Y,picoter^ or biqueUr^ tians and tntr. To peck 
repeatedly, to continue pecking. 

186a Miss Thackeray Stay Eitz 11 in Cornh Mag VI. 
490 Empty stables, with chickens peckelting in the sun. 
x866 Village on Cltff 111, The great carved cupboard, with 
the two wooden htws pecketting each other's beaks Ibtd 
IX, Cocks and hens are pecketing the fallen grama 1896 
Barlow Martin's Company 176 (B D D) Equally fatal 
Would have been the peckeling of poultry. 

Pe'ckful. [See -ful ] As much as fills a peck 
1836 Kahe Arct, ExpL I. vi 6 a One of my Kaisuk mules 
[dogs] has eaten up two entire hirds^-ncbts a peckful at least 

Feckhamite (pe'kdmsit). Mm, [Named 
1880 after J. S. I’eckhaiii, an American chemist : 
see -ITB 1 ] A greenish-yellow meteoric silicate of 
iron and magnesium 

\^zPop,Sci Jffont/ilyXMlll 86z Professor J Lawrence 
Smith has found a new meicoric mineial m the analysis of 
the great meteorite which fell in Emmett County, Iowa, in 
May, 1879, named it Peckhamite. 

Peckho, variant of Pekoe, a Kind of tea. 
Fe'cking, vbi, sh i [f. Peok ».i + -ing ^ ] 

1. The action of Peok 27.1; an instance of this; 
also fig fault-finding. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth, De P. R, wni. vui. (Bodl. MS ), pe 
asse may vnnepe defende hym setfe a^ns his [sparowes] 
rese pcckiuge and bitinge. 1589 R. JIarvly FI, Pore 
(x86o) xo If thy mill stones he not worne too blunt, for want 
of pecking 1692 Bcntlly Boyle Led iii. 105 Supeisli- 
tious Observation of the pecking of Chickens X757 Burke 
Ahitdgem Eng Iltst Wks. X 199 The Diuid-).. attended 
with diligence the fiight of birds, the pecking of chickens 
1883 W CoRV Lett ^ yrtils, (1897) 5x5 The gossip and the 
pecking of country towns 

2 . cancr, fa A piece pecked or picked off, as 
in diessing stone. Obs, b (See quot. 1875.) 

xdoq in Hakluyt P'oy, III, 619 You sliall finde it [white 
sand] like shauings and peckings of ft ee stone 1875 Knight 
Did Mech 1647/1 PicKtn^s^ Place-bnckSi fiom the outside 
of the kiln and iiisufficiently burned 
FecHu^, vbt, sb^-^ [f. Peck -ing 1 ] 

1 . The pitching or throwing (e.g. of stones) 
Hence pecktng-bag, 

1857 Hughes Tom Brovon ii iv. He sUides away in 
fiont with his climbing irons strapped under one arm, his 
pecking-bag under the other, Ibid,^ There close to thorn 
lay a heap of charming pebbles. * Look here shouted East, 

* here'b luck ! I’ve been longing foi some good honest pecking 
this half-hour. liCt's fill the bags *. 

2 . A tossing or jerking (as of the head). 

Clark Russell Shipmate Louise I m, 241 With a 
pecking, so to speak, of lier face at the gangs of men on the 
quarter-deck. 

Fe'cking, ppl a, [f. Peck v,'^ + -ing 2.] That 
pecks. 

17*7 Bailry vol II, Feckmgi stiiking with the Bill as 
Birds da 1827 Montcomrry Pelican Isl iv 200 She . 
drove him fioin her seat With pecking bill, and cry of fond 
distress. 

h.fig (cf. hacking) 

1863 yrnl if. Agrtc Soc Ser ir. I. n, 289 Troubled with 
a short * j^ecking ' cough 

Feckish (pe*kij ), collcq [f. Peck 7 )}^ + -ish l.] 
Disposed to * peck* ox eat , somewhat hungry, 

*7^5 Grose Did, Vulg Tongue^ Pcck^ victuals; peckish, 
hungry. axSaS Forby Voe, JS, Anglia, Peckish^ bunny, 
disposed to be pecking, 1837 T Hook ^pack Brag xv, I get 
peckish at night somehow. xBo8 J K. Jerome Second 
Thoughts 279 You*re a hit peckish too, I expect 
b. Appetizing, rare, 

^ 1845 P, Parley's Ann, VI. 238 This perch has been kept 
in a small i^arden pond. { biting at everything peckish that 
comes in his way. 

Hence Pe'okislinesfl, hungnness, hunger. 

18 Phases Bradford Life 111 (E.D.D), In a state of 
considerable peckishness. 

Feckle (pek’l), sb, Obs exc. dial, [Reduced 
from speckle ; but cf Peoklbd ] A spot, a speckle. 
Also attnb., as peckla-head, a partridge. 

loq Levins Mantp, 47/10 A 'PexdeXe, macula, Ibtd, 12^20 
A Fdbkil, macula. z688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 311 A A 
Partridge [is called], first a Peckle-Head. Chesh, Gloss,, 

Pecka or PecAle,SL freckle. 

Feokle (pek’l), v.^ Obs, exc. dial, [f. as prec.] 
trans. To speckle. 

1570 Levins Manip, 47/23 To Peckle, macuhtre, 1380 
Hollyband Treas, Fr Tong, Ptcoiar, to peckle, to pxi^e 
thicke, to specke.^ z6ix Cotgr., Gnvoler^ to peckle, or 


thidce, to specke. z6ix Cotgr., Gnvoler, to peckle, or 
weckle \ to spot with diuers colours. [Still m Cheshire and 
South Lancash. Eng, Dial, Dtctli 


Feckle (pek’l), f^are. [dim.orfreq of Peok 
21 1] ttans To peck slightly or repeatedly. 

[a 2500 Colkelbie Sov) 912 (Bann MS ) Hir best biod hen 
callit lady Pekle pes ] a 1820 m Cromek Rem. Nithsdale 
Song 24s (Jam ] Come, byde wi’ me, ye pair o' sweet birds, 
Ye sail peckle 0’ the bread an’ drink o' the wine 2827 
Hood Mtds Paines v, And all thirds] were tame And 
peckled at my hand where’er I came 
Fecklod (pekTd),tf ‘Now dial Alsofipeould, 

7 peaokled, 8-9 pecklt. [f. Peokle sb, or v.l-f 
-BD; or perh. directly from Speckled.] Spotted, 
variegated, speckled ; parti-coloured. Also cofub 
2332-3 Inv. Ch, Gds, Staffs, m Ann Lichfield (1863) IV 
20 Itnv luj albes, on cope of saten bruges, & on of peculd 
silke. 1377 ^ Googe Ilerosbach's Hush (1586) 138 You 
must looke beside, that his toong bee not black, nor peeled. 
1621 Cotgr , Gehnote de dots, the pied, or peckled Pheasant, 

01 wood Henne xdxs W Lawson Countty Ifousuvi Gard 
(1626) 2 When Summer cloathes your bordeis willi greenc 
and peckled colours, c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) V tew 
iaficy Drrt/ s The peckUjump [coal] R Agnc 

Soc XIX 11 386 J he ‘pfeckled-faced’ ones aic 1 ejected as 
bleeding sheep, [Still in many English clialectb ] 

Hence Pe ckledness, spotteclness, specklcdness. 

1622 CoiGR , Gfivthtoe, pecklednesse, or specklcduushc 

Fe'ckly, tz. [f Peckle rA + -Y.] Chaiac- 
terized by speckles or spots, * iiecklcd*. 

2859 All Year R, No 29 58 Shiopshire and Stafibidshue 
[had] the once famous ptckly-fnced breed Ibtd. 61 The 1 
‘ peckly ' face which once distinguibhed the hill shtop of 
Shiopshire has become nn uniform gicy. i 

f Pe’ckman, Obs, ?An officer of the royal 
stables. 

2323 in Ilouseh Otd (1700) sox The six suraptcr men and 
one Besage man, 1 he Pcckman, The King’s Foole 1684 
E CiiAMBERLAYNE Pics St Lttg, I (cd, 15) 185 A Yeoman 
Fcckman, a Yeoman Bitmakui. 
f Pe’ck-point. Obs, [f PEOKt/.^ Point sb ] 

* A boyes play with rods or waiids pecked at a 
heape of points* (Cotgrave (iCri) s.v. Vetgeilc), \ 

1633 Urquiiabt Rabelais ii. xviii, Pantirge. played away 
all the points of his biCLclies at pnmus secundum, and at 
peck point (in French called Lavergeite), 

Fe’Cksuiff. [A proper name of fiction , the 
JVanmekshire IVotdbk of G K. Northall 3896 
lias ^Pteksniffi paltry, despicable; an insignificant, 
paltry, contempUble person * ] The name of a 
character m Dickens* novel ‘ Martin Chuzzlevvit * 
(1844), represented as an unctuous hypocrite, 
habitually prating of benevolence, etc. Used allu- 
sively Hence PecksnPffery, Pe oksniffism, con- 
duct or utterance resembling that of Pecksniff; 
Peoksni'ffian a,, resembling Pecksniff; whence 
PeoksxLl'fllanism (iwnce-word), 

2874 J Hatton Clyite (ed xo) lox It seemed to smile a 
PecfcsiMfiian smile of pity upon her 2883 Poll Mall G. 
17 Mar 3/1 This odious compound of Tartuffism, Pharisaism, 
and PecksmfTery. 1888 Talmage in Voice (N. Y.) a Feb 7 
Ask Thackeray to express your chagrin, or Chailes Dickens 
to expose Pccksniffianism. 289^ Atheneeum 8 Apr 430/3 
He lectures Pepys for wincbibbing, and we feel very much 
d isposed to take him to task for Pecksniffism. X90X Scolsman 
4 Mar, 6/2 A fine benevolence of phraseology.. ivhich, we 
fear, is not free from a Pecksniffian twang 

Peck stone, Peck-wheat: see Peak 3 
Fecky (peki), <*,1 U. S, Also peeky, peaky, 
[app. f Peck 3 + -y.] (See quots ) 

2848 Dickeson & Brown on Cypress Timber of 
Miss, ^ La, 8 That species of decay to which it [the 
cypress] is most liable, snows itself m partial and detached 
spots at greater or less distances, but often in very close 
proximity to each other. Timber aifected in this way is 
denominated by lafUmen Pecky Gwtli's Archti 

Gloss,, Pecky, timber in which the first symptoms of decay 
appear. An American term. 

[Bartlltt 1859-60 s. V Peaky, or Pceky, misquotes Dicke- 
son as yxs\n%peeliy \ thence, Webster 1864, Peely, Century 
Peaky peeky, pecky). Funk peaky, associated with 
Peaky A*, Plak»*] 

Feoky (pe ki), tz.2 colloq, [f. PkoK 2 + .y,] 

1. [Peck z/ 2] pitching, choppy; apt to stumble. 

2864 Blackmorb Clara Vaughan Ixi, Knocking about on 

a pecky sea. 2893 Wiltsh Gloss , Peeky, laclmed to stumble 

* Til* old boss goes tetr’ble pecky 

2. [Peck v l] Like the peck of a bird. 

x886 F C Philips yack 4 Three fills I vii 90 My 
sisters administered flabby, pecky kisses. 

Peco, variant of Pekoe (tea), 
f Pe corous, a. Obs rare“°, [a.d.'L.pecoros-uSf 
f. pecuSipecor- cattle.] 

x6sfi Blount Glossogr , Pecorous {pecorosus), full of Cattle, 
or where many Cattle are. 

t Feet, obs. foim of Pecked ppl, a : see quot. 

*^33 Gerard Deser Somerset (1900) X32 Their markett 
IS . . full of pect eles as they call them, because they take 
them in tliose waters by pecking an cale speare on them. 

Pect, obs Sc. f Peck sb^ 

Fectase (pe‘kt^*s). Chem [f, Peot-in or 
Feot-ose, after dtastasel\ A ferment supposed to 
exist m fruits, etc., and having the properly of 
conveitingpectm into pectic and other related acids. 

2866-77 Watts Diet, Chem, IV. 363 According to Frdmy, 
all vegetal tissues which contain pectose .contain also a 
kind of ferment called pectase, comparable m its mode of 
action to diastase. 1893 [see Pscnc]. 

Fectate (pe'kt/t). Chem. [f.PEOT-io+-ATEL] 
A salt of pectic acid. 

1831 T. Thomson Chem, Inorg, Bodies (ed 7) II. 122 


Braconnot is of opinion that the soluble pectates constitute 
a complete antidote against all metallic poisons 2866-77 
Watts Diet Chem IV j68 i’he pectates of the alkali-metals 
aie soluble in water, the lesL insoluble and geKtinous 

fPe’cteale. Obs raie^K ? C^ipp some kind of 
wild fowl ; but cf peel eles in Pect ppl a ) 

XS79 E Hakl Hewes out of Pmohs Cluyd iv. D ij b, 
Stonetiuecs, leale, and Pecteales good, with Busterd fat and 
plum 

Fecten (pekten). Anal and Zool PI pec- 
tines (pe ktin/z), pectens. [a. L. pecUn, pectin^ 
a comb, a heckle 01 caid, a lake, the pubic hair, 
an instrument for striking the strings of a lyre, 
a scallop-shell, etd. ; f pec-t^ifre to comb, cognate 
with Gr. Tre/f-civ to comb. In earlier use generally 
with L plural peettnes ] 

ti. The set of bones in the hand between the 
wrist and fingers , the metacarpus. Obs, 

€ 1400 Lanfram 's Cinog, 157 pe boonys of be liand Jiat 
hen clqud jiectcn 1541 R Con and Guytion'i Quest 
Chirutg G iijj In the thyrde comunction be foure bones 
That conuuiclion is called the bicst of the hande or pcctcii. 

2 . The iiubcs; also, the pubic bone or share- 
bone. ? Obs [pi op. L ] 

[c 1400 Laiifranc's Cirurg, 17C pat boon |mt goip ouer- 
pweit vndir )>e aib almue pe gerde, & is clcpid os pecUnLS 1 
2662 Lovi-ll///;/ a mm ^ Min 13 Applied to the pccteii 
and genitalis in a plaistcr it helpctn the Gonorrhea 17x0 
J Harris Lex Techn II, Peden, 111 Anatomy, is the same 
with the Regw Pubis 28^ RAMSooniAM Oostet}, Med s 
llic sinalkst of the three divisions of the os innumin.'itum lb 
the os Pubis, Pccicn, 01 Share Bone, situated antcnoily. 

3 . Applied to various comb-like structures in 
animal bodies, a A pigmented vascular process 
which x^rojccts fi oni the choroid coat of the eye 
into the vitreous humour in birds, and in ceitaiii 
icptilcs and fishes; also called vtarsupiim, 

X713 Di uiiAM Phys,~Theol, iv 11 104 In birds.. the Choro. 
Lides hath a curious pectinated woik seated on the optick 
nerve The stiucturc of this Pecten is very like that of the 
Ligamentum Ciltare, 2856 Todd & Bowman Phys Anat, 
II. 23 111 birds, there is a remarkable plicated, comb-hke 
process of the choroid, .. termed the pccten. 

b. Each of two comb-like appendages behind 
the posterior legs in scorpions. 

2826 Kiunv & Sp. Entotuol xxxv III 340 The potsers of 
Dipteia and the pectens of scorpions 1835 Kirby U<^ 4* 
Inst Amm, II xvm 126 x888 Rollbsion & Jackson 

Anim, Life ^23 Clas.s Arachnida, The abdomen has appen- 
dages only in Scorptonidse,, .the peclincs or combs, organs 
probably of toucli. 

o. A comb-like organ, usually formed of small 
stiff hairs, on the legs of certain insects, as bees. 

2826 Kiunv & Si* hniomol xvui (1818) II. xz8 [Ifujnble- 
bccs] the males. Their posterior tibim also want the coibi* 
cula and pecten that distinguish the other sex* 

d. The pectinated structure on the claws of 
ceitain birds, e. The Ctenotuobe or comb-row 
of a ctenophoran. 

4 . A genus of bivalve molluscs, having a rounded 
shell with radiating ribs suggesting the teeth of 
a cqmb ; an animal of this genus, a scallop. 

268a Sir T Browne Lei 15 Alar., Wks. 1836 I 336 The 
pectmes or skollops. 1778 King in Phil, Trans LaIX 40 
Pectens, cockles, limpets 2833 Kirby Hah, 4- Inst, A nvn, 
I. viii 264 Those elegant shells the Pectens or Comb Shells. 

attnb 2833-6 Todd Or/ Anat, 1. 7x1/2 In the Pcctcii 
family. 2849 H Miller Footpr, Creat, xL (1874) 202 
Layers of mussel and pecten shells. 

Pectic (pe ktik), a, Chem, [ad. Gr, vr^KriK’^s, 
f. vr}KT‘6s congealed, curdled, f. stem 1^7- of 
mjyvbuv to make firm or solid.] In peclic aetd, 
a transparent gelatinous substance formed by chemi- 
cal action from Pectin, and foraaing an important 
constituent of fruit-jellies. 

(By further transformation it is converted into parapedic 
fzc7d^ (Para- 2 a) and metapedie acid,) Pectic fermentation, 
the^ lermentation supjposed to be produced by Pfctasb, 
which converts pectin into pectic and other related acids 
283X T, Thomson Chem Inorg Bodies (ed, 7) II. xao 
Braconnot gave it the name of pectic atid, from the great 
tendency wluch it has to form a jelly with water. 1863 
Mitliifll Farm of Edgemood 225 Pears have a modicum 
of pectic acid at a certain stMe of their ripeness. 2866-77 
Watts Did, Chem IV. 363 Under the influence of acids or 
alkalis, pectin is gradually modified, and ultimately trans- 


tions called by Frcmy porapectin, metapectin, pectusic aud, 
pectic acid, and parapectic acid 1^3 Syd Soe, Lex,, 
Pectase, an organic albuminoid ferment found in unnpc 
fruits and loots, which determines the PecUe fcrmenialton, 

Fectiu (i)C'ktm), Chem [f. stem fecU of PEcrrio 
+ -inL] A white neutral substance, soluble in 
water, formed from Pe<e?osb by heating with acids, 
or naturally m the ripening of fruits, and consti- 
tuting the gelatinizmg agent m vegetable juices ; 
in the further process of npenuig, it is converted 
mioparapecHn (Paba- 2 a), meta^clin^ and other 
related substances (see Pbomo). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem Org, Bodies Vauqnelin, who 
found pectin in the tamarind, considered it as the some with 
^tic acid. X866-77 Watts Diet, Chem, IV, 364 Green 
niiits..do not contain pectinreadyfonxittl, but only pectose. 
. .When the fimit is npq the juice., contains a laige quantity 
of pectin, and still more of parapectin,.. Lastly, traits m the 
over-npe state no longer amtain a tsaoe of pectin, that sub- 
stance having been converted into metapectic acid. 
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Hence Pectinaceous (-?*j3s) a, related to or 
containing pectin. 

1844 Dunclison Me/f. Lex s v. Peciinous, A pectinous or 
pcctinaceous vegetable pjinciple. 1887 tr SacAs' Physiol 
Plants 328 The share m metabolism taken by some other 
oi^nic compounds, such as pectinaceous substances 

Pectinal (pe ktmal), a. (s6 ) ? Ods» [ad med 
L. pcctinahs^ f. L pecten, pectin- * see -al ] 

1. Anat, Belonging to the ‘pecten' or pubes; 
pectinal hom^ the pubic bone, shaiebone 

*541 R Copland Guydon's Quest Chit m I jv, Two great 
bones.. that be coniuncte w^ this spondyle of the hdowe 
bone behynde and before m makynge the pectynall bone 

2 . Nat, Nist Of the nature of or resembling a 
comb applied by Sir T Browne to flat-fish, from 
the resemblance of the spine with its apophyses to 
a comb. Also as sb , in pi flat-fish 

1646 SirT Brownc Pseud Ep iv. 1 181 Other fishes.. as 
pcctinals, or such as have the Apopbysesof their spine made 
laterally like a combe. Ihid x 203 Pectinall [fishesi], whose 
ribs are lectiluieall 1656 Blount Glossagry Pectnials , 
their back-bone, and ribs do in some sort resemble a comb 
xyos Evelyn Sylva ii iil (1729) 119 The Silver-Fir is dis- 
tinguished fiom the rest by the pectinal Shape of it. 

Pectinate (pe ktm^t), a. Chiefly Nat, Hist 
[ad. L. pectindt-usj f. pecten comb • see -ate 2 j 
« Pectinated. 


r793 Mariyn Lang Bot ^PecttitaUim/oltumy a pectinate 
leaf. x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol IV 321 Pecimate . 
Antenna furnished on one side with a number of parallel stiff 
bi anches, resembling somewhat the teeth of a comb. 1833 A. 
Eaton Matu Bot N, At/ter ir. (ed. 6) 129. 1846 Dana 

Zaoph S94 Margin of the pinnules pectinate 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flota 189 Bracts with pectinate tip and margins 

Pectinate (pc ktin^it), v. [f L. pectmat-^ 
ppl stem of peUtndre to comb, f. pecten comb ] 
fl. (Seequot) Obs, raie'~‘^, 
x6a3 Cocker \m, Vectinatey to comb 1656 m Blount 
2 To fit together iu alternation like the teeth of 
two combs; to interlock fa. irans. Ohs. rate. 
b XiW/r m leciprocal sense: = Intebdigitate. 

X646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep. v xxu 266 To sit ciosse 
leggM, or with our lingers pectinated or shut together is 
accounted bnd X884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phatur, 
23 ^ The bundles aie sepaiated from one another by other 
bundles, which pass between them, and pectinate with them. 

Pectinated (pe ktincHed), ppl a Chiefly 
Nat. Hist, [f as Pectinate + -ed] P'ormed 
like a comb; having stiaight narrow closcly-set 
projections or divisions like the teeth of a comb 
1671 Ray 111 Phil Ttans VI 227B The Tongue was of 
an equal bieadth lo the veiy tip, which was toothed 01 
pectinated about the edges 1766 Plnnant Zool (1768) I 
200 The edges of the toes [of Grouse] pectinated 1861 
Miss Prait Flowct. Ft I. 4 A pectinated leaf is one whose 
nairow segments resemble the teeth of a comb. 

Pe*ctinately, adv. [f. Pectikate a. + -ly 2 ] 
In a pectinate manner ; like the teeth of a comb, 
X846 X^KSikZoopiu (18.^) 652 BranchIets,Iongand pectinately 
arianged 1875 C, C Blake Zool, 333 1 he tentacles are set 
pectinately on two aims. 

Pectination (pektin^’Jon) , [n of action from 
pechnare to Pectinate : see -ation.] 
ti. The action of combing (the hair) Obs, 

*783 Chambers Cycl Supp. s v , Frequent pectination is 
lecoraniended by many physicians as an exercise, 

2. The action of interlocking or condition of being 
interlocked like the teeth of two combs ? Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep v xmi 266 The complica- 
tion or pectination of the fingeis was an Hieioglyphick of 
ii^ediment. 

3, The condition or character of bemg pectinated , 


ccncK a pectinated or comh-like structure. 

x8x9 G Samoucllc Entomol Competui 248 Antennae 
with a double senes of pectinations X874 Couns Bttds 
N ‘W. 513 Absence of pectination of the middle claw. 1876 
F Brodie in G F Chambers 1. 1. iS The pectina. 

tions which fringe the whole of the edge of the umbra. 

PectiuatO** (pektm^ to), combming adveibial 
form of L. pectindtus Pectinate a , prefixed to 
other adjs. m the sense 'pectinately' . . , or ‘pecti- 
nate and . . . ’ , as in pectinato-denticulate, ptcH- 
nato-ef ose, pcctinato-fiinbricate, pectinato-pinnaie 
1846 Dana Zooph (1848) 210 Lamellae deeply pectiinto- 
ciose, or penetiated by oblong cellules Ibtd 23a Lamellae 
finely and elegantly pectinato denticulate 
PectindSLl (pekti ni|al), a Anat, [f. mod L. 
pectvnc-ns, f. pecten comb + -al] Pei taming to 
the pecten or pubic bone applied to certain paits 
of this bone and connected structures : see quots 
1840 G V, EhusAmt 650 Ih^pectweus muscle .aiises 
from the pectineal line of the pubes between the spine and 
pectineal eminence 187S Sir W Turner in E/uycl Brtt 
I, 828/2 The pectineal border forms pari of the line 01 
sepal ation between the true and false pelvis. 

II Pectineus (pekti nxji^s) Anat. erron. -eeus. 
[mod.L,, f. ^cien, peam- comb; cf flwntneus, 
vtrgineus, etc.] For pectineus niusculits, name of 
a flat muscle arising from tlie pectineal eminence 
of the pubic bone and inserted into the thigh-bone 
just behind the small trochanter, 

Z704 J. Harris Ux. Techn. I, Pecttneus,\s^ Muscle on 
the Thigh 187a Mivart Elesn, Anat. 346 The. pectineus 
and adductors of man 

Fectiui-, before a vowel pectin-, combining 
form of L. pecten comb, used iu the formation 


of scientific words. Pe^otlnlhraucli (-braegk), 
-bra ncMaa, -bra'nclitote [BiiARCHrA] adjs , be- 
longing to the Pectinibranchta (or -brancktatd), 
a family of gastropod molluscs having comb-like 
gills, or ctenidia (also called Ctenohranchid ) ; also 
as sb., a mollusc of this family Fe ctiuicoxn 
[L. cornu hom] adj , having pectinate antenn©, 
as the division Pectimcornia of lamellicorn beetles 
(also Pe otiuico xnate) ; sb , 2, beetle of this 
division. Fectinl ferous (Z [L. -fe}us beanng], 
hearing a pecten or comb-like structure Fe'ctinl- 
form a., {a) comb-shaped; {p) of the form of a 
scallop (Pecten 4). Pectiailiac (-rli^) a, = 
Ilio-pectineaIj. Fe ctiiiiTo strata a. [L rostrum 
beak], having a comb-like beak or snout (Mayne). 

xSrshS Todd Anat 1.556/1 The *Pectiiubianchiate 
blollusks 1857 hlAYNE Expos Lox , Pectimconust applied 
to an insect having pectinated antennas ^pectinicoinate 
Jbtd,, Pecitmjerus^ having combs, .*pecUniferous X831 j 
Dames Man Mai Med 135 ihiii salt crystallizes in 
^pectiniform needles X893 Syd Soc, Lex , PecUwforin 
septum, the median connective tissue septum between the 
two corpoia cavernosa of the penis 
Pectiuid(pe ktimd). Zool. [f raod,L pectmidsi, 
f Pecten* see -id 3 ] A mollusc of the family 
Pechmdm or Pecten family, a scallop. 
Pectinite (pektmoit). Palmnt. [f. L pectin- 
Pecten + -rrs k] A fossil pecten or scallop 
1677 Plot Ox/ordsh v § 72 Stones resembling escallops 
the next following Pectimtes 1798 KimvAN Ehm Mm 
(ed. 2) 1 . 8z Impressions or petrifactions of muscles, snails, 
corals, pectimtes 1852 Tii Ross IlumholdPs Traa, L v, 
i^Tne oysters and pectimtes. 

Pectinoid (pe ktinoid), a. Zool [f as prec. + 
-oiD ] Resembling a pecten or scallop (Mayne.) 
Pectinous (pe'ktinos), 17 Chem. [f. Pectin + 
-ous.] Of the nature of 01 related to pectiu : = 
Pectinaceous, Pectous b. 

1844 Pcctinaceous] 1892 Chamherd Eiuycl IX. 
788/1 The juice of the [beet] xoot contains albuminous, 
pectinous, and other substances. 

Pectize (pektou), V. [f, Gi. irqur-bs fixed, 
congealed (cf Peotio) +.-izb] trans and mtr. 
To change into a gelatinous mass; lo congeal 

x88z Ogiivie, Ptctize, to congeal, to change into a 
gelatinous mass II Spencet* iMs C G W Lock Work- 
shop Receipts Ser iv lo/i The zinc compound does not 
sufficiently pectise cellulose Ibid, 10/2 The film of pectised 
cellulose. Ibid, Fectising is brought about by the copper 
solution 

Pectolite (pcktiyiait). Mm, (Also pek-,) 
[Named {pectohth) iSaS by Von Kobell, f. Gr. 
•nrjfer-bs congealed + -LITE ] A whitish or greyish 
hydrous silicate of calcium and sodium, found 
m close aggregations of acioilar crystals, usually 
fibious and radiated in structure. 

x8a8 Edm, Jml. S'r. IX. 367 Pektolite..a mineral which 
is found on natrohte 1899 Atner yml Sc VIII 275 
Experiments relative to the constitution of pectolite. 

Pectoral (pe ktoral), sb, and a. Also 6 pee- 
turall, 6-7 pectorel(l, -all. [As sb , m sense i, 
a OF. pectoral (1355 m Du Cange), ad L. pectordk 
breast-plate, sb. use of neuter of pectoralis adj , f. 
pectus, pector^ breast; as adj., direct from the 
L adj , or a. F pectoral adj (15th c. in Litti^). 
Senses 3-4 of the sb. aie absolute uses of the adj ] 
A sh, 1 , Something worn on the breast, 
a. An ornamental plate, cloth, or other decora- 
tion, worn on the breast; an ornamental bieast- 
plate, spec, (a) tliat worn by the Jewish High 
Priest ( - Breast-plate 3) ; (3) R C. Ch. that 
formerly worn by a bishop in celebrating mass. 

£1440 Protnp Paru 389/1 Pectoral of a vestyment, or 
other a-rayment, pecforale, racumale. 1445 Insir. Queen’s 
Cotofiat m Rymer Fadera (1710] XI, 83 A Pectoial of 
Gold gainished with Rubees, Perles 1306 Goyltordc 
Pilgr, (Camden) 7,xij crownesof fynegolde,andxij pectorals 
and a riche cappe 1633 T Adams Exp 2 Peter 1. 16 The 
twelve stones in Aaron's pectoral, 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 
84. X894 Times 26 May xg/x A Royal pectoial, on which 
two crowned hawks support the cartouche of Usertosen II 

b) A piece of armour for the breast. = Breast- 
plate I. 

le^ Sir J Smyth Disc Weapons 31b, LighUng vppon 
their shafrons, cranets, or steele peclorells. X7o6 Phillips, 
A Pectoral, a Breast-plate, Armour, or Defence for the 
Breast X834 Flancii£ Bt it Costume 29 A bolder of metal 
to the collar, which acted as a pectoral 

f c An oniamental cloth for the breast of a 
hoise cf Pbitrel, Poitbel. Obs 
x6oa Segar Hon Mil. ^ Cto 11. xi 71 His horse sadled 
with blacke leather, the pectorel of blacke leather with a 
ciosse paty of gold, hanging before the horse feeie 1653 
(^REAves Seraglio 11 The Bridles, Pectorals, Cruppers, 
SaddIeK:Iothes set so thick with jewels of divers sorts, that 
the beholders are amazed x66a Act 14 Chas //, c 3 § 23 
A Bitt and Bridk with a Pectorell and Crupper, 
d A chest-protector 

i88x Pop, Sc. Monthly XIX 150 The great majority,, 
still stick to coarse linen next the skin, and use woolen 
pectoials only as counter-irritants. , ^ 

2 . A medicine, food, or drink, good for affections 
of the chest, 1. e. the lunga and other respiratory 
organs (or, loosely, the internal organs generally). 


x6ox Holland Phny II Explan. Wds, Art, Pectoi als, i 
such medicinesas beefit for the breast and lungs. z(^ E\ llyn 
AcetanaZq There are Pectorals for the Breast and Bowels. 
X749 Chesterf Lett 22 J une, They recommend an attention 
to pectorals, such as sago, barley, tuinips 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot 91 The roots of the liquorice contain a 
sweet subacid mucilaginous juice, which is much esteemed 
as a pectoial. 

3 . Anat, pectoral muscle, pectoial fin. 

1758 ] S Le Dravls Qbserv Surg (1771) 157 The Ball . 
came out under the Pectoral. xBaB Stark Elem. Nat Htst, 
I 164 Dorsal fin conical, situated above the pectorals 1835 
Bain Setises 4 Int. (1864) 203 The great pectoral bringing 
the arm forward, the deltoid lifting it away from the side 
1 4 . (See quot ) Obs nonce-use 

X617 JasiuaLtng Advt, To render the volume as portable 
and if not as a manuall or pocket-booke, jet a pectoral! or 
bosome-booke, to be earned twixt lerkin and doubler. 

B. adj 

1 . Of, pertaming to, situated or occuriing in or 
upon, the breast or chest ; thoraac Chiefly Anat. 

Pecioi al arch 01 girdle, the shoulder girdle (see Girdle 
^ 4 b) Pecioi aljins, the pair of lateral fins attached to 
the pectoial arch in fishes, usually thoracic in position, 
corresponding to the fore limbs of other vertebiates. Pec- 
iotal muscles, the muscles of the chest, esp the pectoralis 
major, *Sk\iiige, fan-shaped muscle forming the mam fleshy 
mass of the chest on either side and the pccloralts minor, 
‘a flat triangular muscle situated beneath the p major’ 
[Syd. Soc Lex. 1893) Pectoi al 7 espif aiwn (see quot 1 834, 
and cf Costal a. 1) Pectoral 7 ui^e, the outer edge of the 
bicipital groove of the humerus, into which the pectoralis 
mayor muscle is inserted. 

X578 Banister Hist Mcai i, zz The produced partes of 
the pectoial! Spoudilles i6oz Holland Phny II. 352 TIjb 
rheume or catarrhe that hath taken a way to the brest or 
pectorall parts 16x5 Crook? Body of Man 776 'Jhe first is 
called Pectoralis the Petorall Mubcle, so named from his 
situation, because it occupieth the forepart of the Chest 
1769 PsNNANTZfw/ III 84 'I he pectoial fins ai e very large 
x^2 Monuo Anat 167 The eight upper nbs were formerly 
classed into pairs, with particuTai names , the ciooked, the 
solid, the pectoral, the twisted. 1831 R Knox Cloquet's 
Aflat 33 In general, the pectoral cavity is symmetrical 
*834 J. Forbes LaewieCs Dts Chest (ed. 4) 13 If the abdo- 
men dilates with compaiatively much greater force than the 
chest, the respii ation is named abdominal j if the contrary 
obtains, it is called pectoral x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
A mm Lf/e 341 All Yertebrata possess typically two pwrs 
of limbs — the pectoial and pelvic. 

2 . Med. Of a medicine, food, 01 drink Good 
for diseases or affections of the chest (or, loosely, 
the internal organs geneially). 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health ii Ixxxvl. 85 A pectorall 
water, or water for the bieast, that especialhe auaileth m 
the weakeiiesse of the stomacke. 1637 Brian Pisse-Prqph. 
(1679) ®3 Some pectoral phjsick to ease liih cough 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet i. in Aliments, etc 246 Peacnes 
are cordial and pectoial 1830 Lindley Nat Syst, Bot, 
314 The leaves [of Ferns] geneially contain a thick astringent 
mucilage, with a little aroma, on which account many are 
considered pectoial and lenitive. X857 Expos Lex., 

Pectoral Moss, a common name for Lichen pulmofianus. 

3 . Worn, or intended to be worn, on the breast. 

16x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos , Pectorall, belonging to the 

bieast, or which hangeth before the breast X727-K ChiAM- 
BFHs Cy,.l s. v , 111 the Romish Church Bish^s and«gular 
Abbots wear a pectoial Cioss 1849 Rock Ch of Fathers 
II VL 175 We are led to believe that the formal use of the 
pectoral cross, as now worn ovtt the chasuble, goes no farther 
back than the middle of the sixteenth century, 

4 fig. Proceeding or denved fiom the ‘breast* 
or ‘heart’, 1, e from one’s inteinal feeling or con- 
sciousness. 

1630 Donne Serm Matt, xxvhl 6 Let.. no Angell of the 
Church, proceed upon an ipse di xii, his own pec- 

toiall word and determination 1633 Earl Mancii. Al 
Mondo (1636) 184 At this time a good mans tongue is in hts 
breast, not m his mouth, bis words aie then so pithy and so 
pectorall 1865 tr, Strauss' New Life yesus J i viii. 44 
The inflated language here used betrays already the pec- 
toral colouilng ^vhi||;i Keim expressly claims for his work, 
zteo J F. Smith tr PJleiderers Deoelopm Thcol. iii, iu 
(1891) 281 Neander's pectoral theology involved a serious 
lack of historical criticism. [C£ next.] 

Pe'ctoralist. [f prec + -ist ] (See quot , 
and cf. piec B 4.) 

x886 Farrar Hist Interpi viii 415 [Neander’s] motto 
was, pectus facit iheologum, and many sneered at his fol- 
loweis Ob pectoralistb 

Pe ctorally, adv raie. [f. as piec. +• -lt^.] 
In a pectoral manner or position . in quots , a. in 
relation to one’s inward feeling, at heart; l>. on 
a ‘pectoral’ diet : cf Pectoral B 4, 2 
x66a M Mason Friendly Admou. Rom, Cath 4 Would 
you not then have been pectoially glad of that Indulgence? 
X749 CitcsTERr. Lett, 21 Aug , Be regular, and live pectorally 

Pectoriloqfuy (pekldn Idkwi) Patti, [ad. F. 
pector%loquie,i L. pectus, pectoi^hita.si 4 * -loqmum 
spealcing] The Daiismission of the sound of the 
voice through the wall of the chest to the car in 
auscultation ; usually a sign of a cavity or some 
other affection in the lung. 

1834 J. Forbes Laenneds Dis, Chest (ed 4) ^ This 
pec^ar phenomenon (which I have denominated Pecton 
loquy) 1853 Markham tr, Skoda's AuscuU 290 The 
pectonloqu^s. much clearer and louder, in a gangrenous 
excavation, thsm in one formed by pulmona^ abscess 
So PeotoxHoqnlal (pektonlou kwial), pectoris 
loquons (pekt 6 n‘li 5 fkwss) adj$., of, or of the nature 
of, pectoiiloquy ; Peotorl’loqxiiBm, pectoriloquy 
1846 Worcester, ^Pecteriloffutal, relating to pectoriloquy. 
Museum X834 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 524 To this 
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apparent transfer of the voice to the chest [Laennec] has 
given the name of ^pectonloquism, or mediate ausculta* 
tion of the voice 1834 Cych Pract Mid IH 47/2 Theie 
was no metallic Xm\!\\tiQjpourdoftnemeiti^oi pectoriloijuibni. 
x86z H. Wf Fuller l>h Luugs iii The pi eduction of 
*pectoriloquous resonance 

Pectose (pektJub) Chem [f stem pect^ of 
Pectio + -oseJ An insoluble substance related 
to cellulose and occurring ivitli it in vegetable 
tissues, esp. in unripe fiuits and fleshy roots; by 
the action of acids, etc, it is converted into Peom. 

1857 W. A, Miller Elem Chem III. 83 The cellular tissue 
of many fruits, and of turnips, carrots, paihnips, &c , con* 
tains a substance which he [FuSmy] terms Pectoie-, and 
which IS quite insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether 1866-77 
Watts Did C/iem IV 363 Pectose. gives the hardness 
touniipe fruits It is probably i&oineucwuU cellulose, or 
ditTers from it only by the elements of watei. 

Hence Peotosic (pektp sik) a , 111 Peciosic actd^ 
an acid formed immediately from pectin by the 
action of pectase or alkalis, and converted by 
fuither action of the same into pectic acid. 

1866-77 [see Pectous] 

Pectoatracau (pektp'strakan), a and sb 
ZooL [f, mod Zool. L. Pedostraca (f Gr, mjjcr-os 
congealed + oarpaKov tile, potsherd, shell) -i- -an.] 
a <idj Belonging to the division Pectostraca of 
m Huxley’s classification, a synonym of 
Ctrnpedia^ b. sb, A ciustacean belonging to thib 
division, a ciiriped. So Pecto straoons a» 
Pectoas (pe*ktas), a, Chem, [f Gr TnjfcT-vs 
congealed + -oua.] a. Congealed, solidified; said 
of modified foims of substances ordinauly fluid, 
b, Kelated to pectin. Pectous acid^ name of a 
paiticiilar acid related to pectic acid (cf. -ous c) 

1861 Graham in Phil Ticuts 184 Fluid colloids appeal to 
have always a pectous modification. 1866-77 Wans Z?rc/ 
CJiem IV. 364 Pectase imineiscd in water for two or thiee 
days, is decomposed and then no longer capable of acting 
as a pectous feiinent Ibid The conversion of the pectin 
into pectosic and pectous acids. 1875 B W Richardson 
Dts Mod Life 104 In couise of tune the vital tissues 
become thickened, 01, to use the technical teim, 'pectous ’. 

fPe'Ctron. Obs. [An erroneous formation 
(ihoiigbt by Barret to be Fiench), app, deiived 
m some way from L. pectus^ pcctor- bieast ] = 
Peitrel, Poituel 

1598 Barr IT Pfieor IParres. Gloss 252 PeHion^ a French 
woiU, IS the ariiung of tlie biest of the lioise t6zz F. 
Markham Bk. JVar v. ii § 4 j66 The lloises head, necke, 
brest.and buttocke barbed with Peclron, Trappings, Ciiniei, 
and Chiefiront 

t Pectuncle. Obs Anglicucd foim of L. 
pectHnciilm a small scallop (dim of pcclcn • see 
Peoten 4), a name foimerly given to the cockles 
17S3 CiiAMariis Cycl Suhp s v, Pecteit. The genus of 
pectuncles, or ooclwhs, has bejn made by all uuthois a vuy 
extensive one 1797 Encycl Bnt (ed 3) XIV, 80/a Thcic 
aie shells uiuvci sally allowed to be pcciens or scaUop*i, 
which have no ears, and olhcis as universally allowed to uc 
pectuncles or cockles which have. 

Pectuncnlate (peki»*gkiz?Ityt), a Entom, [f. 
inod.L. type *pedumdM-‘USi f peduncul-iis^ dun, 
of pecUn, see prec. and -Ai’E^^] Having a row 
of minute sjDiues or bristles; finely pectinate. 

i8a6 Kirby « Sp. Eiitomol, IV 310 Under Jaws . . Peduncu- 
late .When the stipes below the fueler has a low of minute 
spineh set like the teeth of a comb. 

II Pectus (pe*kt:^?s). Anat, and Zool, PI, 
pectora. [L , =• the bieast,] a. The breast or 
chest b, Omttlu The tlioiacic legion of the 
under buiface of the body of a btid; usually, the 
anieiior piotubeiant pail, e. Entom* The lower 
suiface of the thorax or prothoia# of an insect. 

1693 u Blamaid's Phys Dui (ed, 2), Peefm^ the foie* 
most pait of the Thoiax 1 caching fioin tlie Neck bone, 
down to the Midriff 1834 McMuhtrie Ctmer's Amm, 
Ktngd, ,150 In the othei Neinocera, the pioboscis is directed 
pei^ndiculatlyi or cuivcd on the pectus. 

fPecua^rious, a* Obs* [f, L, pecn^ 

of or belonging to peat cattle -i- -ous ] 

1656 Bi ot/NT Glossoir,^ PeemttoHSt sciung foi, 01 belong- 
ing to Beasts or Cattle 1658 in Piiillu'S 
Pecudicultur© (pe kiwdiku luui, -ijoi) ran, 
[f. h.pecud-em a beast, in pi. cattle + Culture: 
after ItorltcnlUa'e, etc ] The 1 earing of cattle 
1885 Ceniitfy Mag XXIX 363 AgiicuUme and Hoiti- 
cultuie PecudicuUuie. 

Pecul, variant of Picul ; ubs form of Pbokle 
t Peculate, sb* Obs. Also 7 -at. [ad, L. 
peaildl~ti5 embezzlement, f. peallarti see next In 
F (isfiSin Hatz-Daim.), 1\., peculate^ Sp. 

pectilado ] « Peculation 
0x649 Dhumm of Hawih Iltst yas TI , Wks (1711) 24 
Articles, being foiged and uiged against them, especially of 
peculate, as sale of ci own-lands, waste of the king’s treasure, 
.transporting lands to themselves and theii friends. *656 
J. Harringi on Oceana Wks (1700) 159 Such as were an am’d 
or try’d for Peculat,or Defraudation of the Commonwealth 
1686 Burnet Trav 111 (1750) 153 One of the Nobles was 
accused of Peculat 1753 Cham bers Cycl, Peculador^ 

one who is guilty of the crime called pecidaie 

Peculate (pe*ki^kit), v. [f. L. peetdat-^ ppl. 
stem of peenWi to embezzle, f. pecithunt private 
property, orig. in cattle, f peat cattle, money.] 
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+ 1 nans* To rob (the state or country) by 
peculation Obs* 

1749 W Douglass Bnt Seitlem iV Amer, II. 17 In 
Massachusetts they peculated the Countiy by ruinous 
unnecessary Expence of Money. 

2 To embezzle or pilfer (money). 

x8oa H, Martin Nelen o/Ghnross III 223 Two thousand 
pounds what she justly charges me with having peculated 
from her Fatliei 18*7 Southey AfwL 
The people accused them of having peculated the public 
money X8S4 Manchester Exam, i Oct 4/5 Several millions 
of taels, which they have peculated from the Imperial funds 

3 tnir. To practibe peculation 

i86x Lowell E Plnnbm Unum Pr. Wks 1890 V. 45 
They have peculated in advance by a kind of otfiual post- 
obit 1876 Rogers Pol Econ xi. 135 The honesty of a 
servant or managei, who does not embezzle or peculate. 
Hence Pe culating vbl* sb* and ppl a 
X783 Burke 6p* Fox 's E, Ind, Bill Wks. IV, 93 An oppies 
sive rapacious, and peculating despotism, with a direct 
disavowal of obedience to any authority at liome is the 
state of your chaiter-government over gi eat kingdoms 1895 
Aihensenm 7 Sept, 328/1 [The endowments have] long since 
vanished, no doubt, into the pockets of peculating pashas 
Peculation (peki/^li^ijon) [n. of action f L 
pecutarX to Peculate (put for L. pecfddlits Preu- 
LATE sbX ) : see -atiok.] The appiopnation of public 
money or property by one 111 on official position ; 
the embezzlement of money or goods entiusted to 
his caic. 

X658 Phuups, Ptetdalion, a lobbiiig of the Prince or 
Common wealth. 17B4 Cowpi r 'Pash ii, C67 The family of 
plagues That waste oui vitals peculation, sale Of honoui, 
pel Jury, coiiuption, fiauds xSzx ti. Eollm's Anc Uist 
(ed. xs) III. VII x8i To be tiled foi pctulation. 1874 Gru n 
Shod Hat, IX § g. 700 Marlboioiigli was dismissed from lus 
command, cliaigcd with peculation, and condemned. 
Peculator (pe [a, L, peculator an 

embezzler, agent-n f. /^c/ 7 frWto Pecul vte ] One 
who peculates ; an embezzler, csp. of public money 
or pioperty. 

1656 Blount Clossogr,^ Pe€sdaio7% that lobbeth the Prince 
or common ticisure 1783 Burke AjJ Fox's E Ind Bill 
Wks, IV. 77 The supposed peculators and destroy'ers of 
Oude repose m all sccuiity m the bosoms of their accusers, 
1855 ItlQ'tLcx Dutch Pep II V, (x866) 217 An infamous pecu- 
lator, lolling iipa fortune with great lapidily by lus shame- 
less traffic m benefices, chaiges, offices 

Peculiar (p/'kw? liai), a. anti sb* Also 5 -ler, 
6 -er, -yer, -eer, -ytir, 6-7 -lare [a. obs. F. 
peculier (i()thc. m Godef.), oi ad. L. pecfdtdr-ts 
of or relating to ptivalc propcily, f pecFth-nm 
pioneity in cattle, piivate propcily, that which is 
01ms own, f, peat cattle, Cf. also OF pcculiaire 
(15th c.) m same sense.] 

A. akj, 

1 . That IS one’s own private propci ty ; that belongs 
or pel tains to, or chaiactcnzcs, an individual per- 
son, place, or thing, or group of persons or things, 
as distinct from others. Const, with preceding 
possessive {sny owti^ the kin^s or with to 
Peculiar to now always denotes * belonging exclusively 
to formally it might denote ‘belonging specially to ’ 
f a Of propcity, maleiial jiossession, etc. Obs. 
<2x460 Foriescue a in, ^ Ltm, Mm, ix, (1885) 130 How 
ncccssaiie it u, )?at the kyiige liaue grete possescions, and 
peculier Ilvelod ffor his owiie suiite. <2x548 Hall Ch?ou , 
Jle/t VI IS I The Duke of Gloucester h.id not so rauche 
aduaunced.r tlie common wealth and pubhque vtilitc, as bis 
awnc piiuale ihinges Be pecuher estate 1652 Ncluham tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl 6 The Sun, Aer, Water, Nature did not 
frame Peculiar, A Public gift I claim 0x668 Da\lnant 
Man's the Master iv. 1, Now even all peculiar fields aie 
turn'd to common loads about this populous town 1724 De 
Fol Tour Crt, Bnt I 123 Sturbridge hair. This squaie 
is scpaiate and peculiar to the wholesale dealers in the 
woollen manufactuie. 

b. In gcneial sense, esp. of qualities, features, 
characteiistics, etc. 

t Peculiar institution^ a cant phiase in U S for negro 
slavery, formctly often spoken of m the houiliern states as 
* the pecului domestic institution of the South Ohs 
1509 Fisher Fun Serin, Ctcks Richmond Wks (1876) J94 
The dayes that by the cbirche were appoynted she kept 
them diligently and seieously, & m espeej all the holy lent . 
besyde hci other peculer fastes of dcuocion, as saint Anthony, 
inary Maudeleyii 1551 Robinson tr More's Utop 1 (1895) 

51 There is an other [cause] which as I suppose is proper 
and peculiare to yow English e men alone, 1555 Fat die of 
I actons II V, 148 It was a pecuher mancr oftne Kynges 
of t)ie Medes, to haue many wiues 1708 Pope fan 4 May 

52 All other goods by fortune's hand are giv’n, A Wife 15 
the peculiar gift of hcav’n. 1721 Baiicy, Birch* a Tree 
peculiar to Great Bntam, iy66FoRD^ CD 6m;? Ing IVom 
(1767) II xiii. 222 A timidity peculiar to your sex 1826 
Disraeli Vtv* Grey vi. 11, Imitating the peculiar sound of 
eveiy animal that he met c 1852 S Carolina Cos, (Farmer 
Dut A hut), The dangers which at present threaten the 
peculiar domestic institutions of the South 

1 2 . Of sepaiate or distinct constitution or exist- 
ence ; independent, particular, individual j single, 
1507 Fisher Fun, Serin Hen VII, Wks. (1876) 272 He 
sente money to be dystrybuted for *x, M, masses peculeer 
to be sayd for hym x5sx Rlcobdr PatJm Knml 11 
Introd , Minding to reserue the proofes to a peculiar boke 
which I will set foith. 1602 Shaks Mean, in lu. 11 The 
single and peculiar life is bound To keepe it selfe from 
noy^ce a vjxi Ken Hymns Evatig Poet. Wks k2x I. 
iSS Ev'ry Thorn gave a peculiar Wound 1799 W. Tookb 
Vteiu Russian Emp II, 50 The Khanate of Kazan subsisted 
as a peculiar stale till the year 1552 


3 . Distinguished in nature, charactei , or altnbutes 
from otheis , particular, special. 

1590 Sir T Smvtii Disc Weapons 2 Deti acting the 
evLBllent eflects of our peculiar and singular weapon the 
Long Bowe 162S Feltham Resolves 11 xxm, We scldome 
find any, without a peculiar delight in some peuiliai thing 
1642 Rogers Naarnan To Rdr , Setmons are moie peculiar 
for the suppressing of vicious inanner& 1776 Au\m Smith 
IV, iV V. u. (1869) II 437 A moie proper subject of peculiar 
taxation 1849 Grote Ctecte 11 xlvii VI. 66 The position 
of the Corinthians was pecuhau x86o Tyndall Glac 1 iv 
35 This latter point is one of peculiar interest. 

4 . I laving a chaiacter exclusively its own, sut 
gmerts ; unlike otheis, singular, uncommon, un- 
usual, out-of-the-way, strange, odd, ‘queer’, 

x6o8 Topsi T L Serpents (1658} 598 'The tongue of a serpent 
IS peculiar ; for it is also cloven at the tip 1726 Butllr 
heim, Fmgtviness Wks 1874 11 . 113 We are in such a 
peculiar position, with lespect to injuries done to ourselves, 
that we can scarcely see them as tliey really are, x8xz 
A T Thomson Lond Dtsp, iii (1818) 44s Tne odour is 
peculiar and aromatic; the taste gtatefuTly acid 1837’* 
Dickens Ptchw xx, hlr, Weller’s knowledge of London 
was extensive and peculiai x888 Miss Bkaddon Fatal 
'Jhrcei I, She ib a girl of peculiar temper. Mod, collotjs 
He w.ib always thought a little peculiar. 

6 remliM ^uiisdidton {anthoniy^ etc.), in 
Canon Laiv, a jurisdiction pioper to itself, exempt 
ftom or not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese. Cf B. 5 
CX525 Abp Wauhaw Let to Il'olsty in Ellis Ong Lett 
Scr. Ill exxw, The value of the benefieeb wiiTiiii iIil 
dtoecsse of Canteibune and the iurisdiction peculiar uf the 
same 1555 J PiiiLioi in Foxe A ij- M (1583) 1790 , 1 haue not 
offeiided m your Dioces P or that whiclic I sjxike , was in 
l^aules Cliuiche .which . is a peculiar lunsdicuon belonging 
to the Deane of Raules. 1726 Avihie Paieieon 94 Tlie 
Aichbishop wlieieof has also a pccnlmr Juiibdiciion in 
thirteen Panshcb w ithm the City of London [etc.]. 1822 
D & & L-vbONs Blit, Devon, Coluon. . The Dean and 
Chapter of Exctei are patrons of the Vicarage. . The Church 
lb in their peciiliai iurisdiction. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 
103/a The living of Dorchester [Oxun.] is a perpetual curacy, 
in tlic juijsdiction of the peculiar couit of Dorchcbter. 

6. Peathar People, a a name applied to the 
Jews as God’s own chosen jicople; hence transf, 
in religious sense (Also p, race, nation, etc ) 

1494 Fauyan Chrou, vn, 550 Of his great m»Tcy he hath 
vibyted vs, I truste, his peculier people 1535 Covi rdai r 
Dcut xiv 2 The Lord hath chosen the to be lus awne 
peculiei people from amonge all the nacions — Titus 
II 14 To puurgevs to be a peculiar people vino liimsclfe. 
X65X Hoddi 5 Leviath, 11. xxm. 187 Having chosen out one 
peculiar Nation for his Subjects 1738 Wfsij v Ps lt, xm, 
The dear peculiai Race Their grateful bacnfice shall bring 
b. A modern religious sect (called also the 
Plumstead Peculiars') founded m 1858, and most 
numeions about London. 

They have no preachers, creeds, ordinances, or church 
organization, ami they tely wholly on prayer for the cure of 
disease, 1 ejecting medical aid , this last lb the feature which 
bnngb them speciidly undci public notice. 

1875 Punch ig June 267/1 Of couise the Peculiar People 
have the light to believe m miracle and also the right to 
disbelieve in medicine 1892 Spectator 19 Mar 391 Drugs 
may be dispensed witli altogetljei,as bv the Peculiar People 
or the Faith Healeis. xgox Esiex \\ cikiy Heios 
2/4 * Peculiar ’ parents cciibured at Barking. 
i 7 . /n peLuhai, as a peculiarity j in particular, 
x6o7 Torslcl Poitrf, Beasts 315 ICgipt had this in 
peculiai, that no other order, no not .1 scn.itor, might be 
piesidcnt or govern among them 1690 Locki Gout 1. xi 
f 162 One may as well say,, tins Dotninion was to belong 
in peculiar to one of his Issue. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
If. XXL A& for Trutli he must be a great stranger to her 
and to himself too, that shall look upon it os a possession in 
peculiar. 

B sb, (absolute uses of the adj.) 

I. In general senses. 

1 . a. A peculiar propeily or possession; a pro- 
perty or pnvilege exclusively one’s own. 

1650 T B. WoicesteVs Apophih 105 lAiavc was ohtaincd 
..that he might be buned 111 Windsor Castle (wheic there 
IS a peculiar for ihcfaiuib) X737 WiiisioN yosephtts, Iltst 
V XI § 2 They would preserve,. that temple which was 
their peculiar 1846 Groie Ciecic 11. \ i. ll. «i43 How far 
thepecuhiir of the primitive &p.irta exleuded vie have no 
means of dctei mining 1865 — Plato I mv 451 A peculiar 
appertaining to philosophcis, distinct from though analogous 
to the peculuu of each several art 
t b. - peculiar people (A. 6 a) : said of the Jews, 
and of Christian believers. Obs* 

1609 Biiufc(Doaay) Mai iiu 17 And iheyshal he to me ^ 
to my peculiar, and I wil spare them, ava man ‘•pareth his 
soune. ax6x7 Bayne On Eph, (1658) xi6 Belccvers arc a 
peculnr to God, are set apart <2x638 Mt nx IVJLs, (167a) 
i8i Wc who are God’s peculiars, must demean our selves 
peculiarly both toward God and man. 1659 H vmmono On 
Ps, cvi, 40 He would own them for ever as Fiis pecuhai. 
t c. One's own wife or mistress, Obs* 
z6x5 G, Sand\s TTazi* 66 Yet are they [Turks] to meddle 
with none but their owne peculiars : the offending woman 
they drowne, and the man they gamh a 1700 B, E. Diet, 
Cant, Crem, Peculiar, a Mistress. 

+ 2 . Onis pecttliar, one’s private interest or 
special concern. Obs* 

x6a5 m Cosm's Corr, (Surtees) i. 60 In respect of my peculiar 
I am better X637 R. Ashlby tr. Malmszis David Pir» 
denied 5A Hcc b governed by that which appertiunes to the 
Kmg, and not by his owne peculiar* X720-X Lett* fr* MtsC s 
(1722) n, 256 The Concern they will learn for the 
ABairs of the Umverse, will naturally lead them to a close 
attention to chdr own Peculiar. 



PBOULIAB. 


PECUNIARY, 


1 3 . A peculiar attribute or quality j a peculiarity j 
a special or exclusive characteristic. Ohs» 

xi|Bo PurrcNHAM Poesie i ii. (Arb ) ai A peculiar, 
which oui Meech hath m many things differing from theirs, 
x6a5 Bp Moontago Csesar 231 Omnipiesence is the 
absolute Peculiar of the Almighty 1637 W Rand tr Gas- 
sendi's Lt/e Peiresc 1, 150 Peradventure [those Stigmata, 
or insensible parts] might , belong to some peculiar of that 
disease which is teimed Elephantiasis. t7ox Norris Ideal 
iVorld 306 There is this peculiar in vision that is not in our 
other senses, that it includes an outward objective jierception 
«X75o A ItiLL IVks (1753) II. 396 Your poetry is a peculiar, 
that will make it impossible, you should be forgotten. 

1 4 . An individual member of a class 01 pait of 
a collective whole ; a particular, item, or detail. 

x6xa Healey Si Aug- Ciite 0/ God v\i 11. (1620) 247 Why 
could not he extend his generall power through each 
peculiar? 17x3 Dfrham Phys-Theolvuy 365, I shall 
speak only of two peculiars moie. 

II Speciffc and technical senses 

6. EccL A parish or chuich exempt from the 
junsdicUon of the ordinary or bishop in whose 
diocese it lies, either as a royal peculiar (t e. a 
chapel exempt from any jurisdiction but that of 
the sovereign) or as subject to the juiisdiction of 
a bishop of another diocese, or to that of a dean, 
chapter, prebendary, etc 

^ Cottri o/Peei(harSt a branch of the Com t of Aiches having 
jurisdiction over the peculiars of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. (Peculiars were, for most pui poses, abolished by 
Act 10 & II Vict. c. 98 ) 

156* Bp W. Alley in Strype^«» Pe/, (1709) I xvxi aro 
That Bishops may have junsdiction to call all criminal 
causes befoie them, and to reform other disorders in all 
Peculiars, and places exempt, which be spelumse latronnm 
X63X Weevi:r,< 4 «c Fu‘tu Mon 309 Shorham is but a Peculiar 
to the Archbishop, who holds his prerogatiue wheresoeuer 
his lands do he 1658 Phillips, The Court ofPectiharts 
xyoA J Harris Lex Teclm 1 , Peculiart signifies a par- 
ticular Parish 01 Church that hath Junsdiction within its 
self, for Probat of Wills, 6fec exempt from the Ordinary, 
and the Bishops Courts. 17^ Blagkstone Comtn 111 . 
v. 65 The court of peculiars is a branch of and annexed 
to the court of aiches. It has a jurisdiction over all those 
parishes dispersed thiough the province of Canterbury 
in tlie midst of other dioceses, which are exempt fiom 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction, and subject to the metropolitan 
only 1863 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug g/i Bunan, the royal 
deanery, has been a peculiar since the days of Athelstan, 
and kept its privileges when othei pecuUais were abolished 
1899 Westm^ Gas 20 Mar 10/2 The Dean of the Arches 
took his title from the old Court of Peculiars of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wlio formeily exeicised jurisdiction 
over thiiteen exempt paiishes m the diocese of London and 
fifty-seven parishes called ‘ peculiar*. ’ m other dioceses 
These ‘ peculiaih' were abolished about fifty 3'eais ago, and 
the Court of which the Dean of the Arches was Dean went 
with them. 

b transf, and Jig. A place, district, office, etc., 
exempt from oidinary jurisdiction, 
iSQX G Fletcher Russe Comntm (Hakl Soc ) 37 Out of 
the province of Vagha, there is given him foi a peculiar 
exempted out of the Chetfird of Posolskoy, 32,000 rubbels. 
1605 Camden Rem. 4 That Scotland was liy them accounted 
an exempt kingdome, and a Peculiar properly appertaining 
to the Roman Chappell x65x N. Bacon Disc. Govt Efig 
II. IV. (1739) 21 It [the Chancery] soon becomes a kind of 
Peculiar, exempting it self from the ordinary coarse m 
manner of Tiial, and from the ordinary rules of Law. 

1*0. In the colonics and provinces of New 
England : A district, or piece of land, not included 
in any Hown’, nor as yet incorporated as a ‘town*. 

1720 Corned* Col, Rec. (1872-4) VI. 2x0 Resolved .That 
Mr John Read, who dwells between Fairfield and Danbury, 
be likewise annually listed, as a peculiar to Danbury 1737 
Ibid VIII. 133 All peculiars, or lands not as yet laid within 
the bounds of any town,, shall be assessed by the rates of 
the next town unto it 1739 Hid 230 Being informed that 
a certain piece of land in the county of Windham is not in 
any town but still lemains a peculiar, Be it enacted . That 
the said tract of land be annexed to the townof Voluntown 
1779 V'ermoni Siaie Papers (1823) 297 xSog Kfndall 
Trav I u 17 Precincts or peculiars are m some cases 
ordered to be rated at or in certain towns, and m such 
cases aie lated and governed by the town. 

7 . a. A nickname m Oxford (<r 1835^08) for 
members of the ‘Evangelical * paity (Cf. A 6 a ) 

1837 J H Newman Zif/ in Purcell AfhwwW- (189^) 1.224 
The amusing thing is that the unfoitunate Peculiars aie 
attacked on so many sides. 1838 Bp. Wilberforcb Diary 
in Ashwell Lt/e (1879) I 1x9 [He] had all the faults of the 
low tone of the Peculiars strongl^y marked. 1895 Purcell 
Mamting I 114 ' Puseyites and Peculiars ' stood shoulder to 
shoulder 

b. One of the Peculiar People : see A. 0 b. 

1876 C. M Davies XJnorth Loud. 173 (heading) The 
Plumstead * Peculiais ' Ihid 176 The iisk of having a . 
contagious disease spread by the manipulations of these 
‘ Peculiars ’. 1893 in Daily Nexes^ Apr. 7/4 All you who mean 
to follow in the same old way and be Peculiars follow me. 

tPecu’liarism. [f. prec. + -ism ] The 
doctrine or practices of ‘ Peculiars ' (B 7 a) 

1836 Newman Let,\n Liddon, etc Life Pusey (1893) I xvu 
sdSXiondon is overiun with peculiarism X838 Bp Wilber- 
FORCE in Ashwell Life (1B79) I iv 119 A good man, but 
a poor creature, evidently set up by Peculiarism 

Peculiarity (p/iiwlijse’riti). [f. Peoitliab-i- 
-ITY, cf. late L pecahantas (St Gregoiy)] 
The quality or condition of being peculiar, 
f 1 . The condition or fact of belonging exclusively 
to oneself; exclusive possession, private ownership. 

x6xo Bp. Hale Epist v, 11 24 What neede we to disclaime 
all peculiarity in goods? 
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f b. spec. The condition of being God’s peculiar 
people Ohs 

x66c Baxter Mor Prognosi ii. xlviii 62 Some of them 
JJews] Re establislied in their own Land But not to iheir 
antient peculiaiity, or policy and Law 1777 Flctciifr 
Bible Cabointsm Wlcs 1795 IV 255 If God liad made his 
covenants of peculiarity with all mankind, would they not 
have ceased to be peculiai f 

2. The quality of being peculiai to or character- 
istic of a single person or thing ; also, an instance 
of this, that which is peculiar to a single person 
or thing , a distinguishing or specml characteristic, 
xfi46 SirT. Browne Picz/ff ^11 v 90 That a piece of 
opium will dead the force and blow [of a bullet] I finde 
herein no such peculiarity, no more then in any gumme or 
viscose body 1726 Lconi Alberti's Aichit I 78/2 We 
shall speak nist of those things wherein they agree, and of 
their peculiarities afterwards x8so M®Cosh JJw Gimt n 
L (1874) 114 The peculianty of a miracle is, that it has not 
a cause in the natural poweis operating in the Cosmos 1853 
J H Newman Hist Sk, (1873)11 1 ii 61 It is a peculiarity 
of Asia that its legions are either veiy hot or very cold 
+ 3. A particular liking or regard ; a partiality. 
1687 Boyle Metriyrd Theodora xi (1703) 152 He could 
discern m her Breast such a resentment of his Services, as 
imply'd a peculiarity for his Person 1847 Emerson Repr. 
MeUi Shaks Wks. (Bohn) I. 362 Shakespeare has no pecu- 
lianty, no importunate topic, but all is duly given 

t b Special altenliveacsa to a jierson ; cf Pau- 
Trcui.ABia?Y 7 Ohs 

X748 Richardson Clarissa 111 , 1 had not value enough for 
him to treat him with peculiarity either by smiles or frowns 
4. The quality of being sui geuens or unlike 
others; singularity, imcommonness, oddity; also, 
an instance of this, an odd trait or characteristic 
17S1 Ld Orrery Remarks Svnfl (1752) 17 She died 
towards the end of January absolutely destroyed by the 
ecuUauty of hei fate 1777 Boswell Johnson. 17 Sept, 
said, in writing a life, a man’s peculiarities should be 
mentioned, because they mark hts character X827 hfiss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Zr/^ (1870) II i 18 There is another 
veiy singular peculiarity about Ali Talfomd , he can’t spell 
x86s R W Dale Jew letup xvi (1877) 179 You will have 
noticed the peculiarity of the expression 
1 5. = Peodltabism * cf Pxoultab B 7 a rare 
1838 Bp Wilberforcc luA R Ashwell Z//^ (1879) I. iv 114 
They will disgust some well-intentioned Churchmen by a 
fanciful imitation of antiquity, and drive them into lower 
depths of ‘ Peculianty ’. 

Feculiarize v [f Pecultab a 

+ -IZE ] tram. To make peculiar 
fl To appropriate exclusively ^ Ohs 
1624 Heywood GunaiK, in. 140 He onely peculiaiised to 
bimselfe a fift part of the people, and the lest weie imploj ed 
in agriculture and tillage. xdsjScLATER^rwi. .SVfrw 25 Sept 
(1654) 15 Xapicr/ia, a word not used in any Heathen Authoi, 
bu t peculiai ized to the inspiicd penmen of Holy Wiit X704 
Nilson Fasts ^ Fest, xi 112 There was to be no more Di*.. 
tinction betwixt the Children of Abraham and other People, 
and no one Land moie peculiarized than another 
2 To give or impart peculianty to. 

1840 Howell Dodona's Gr 73 Touching that Title, which 
doth peculiarize Diuina's Monarch from all other. 1706 
Coleridge Lett.* to J, Thelwall (1895) 197 This, I think, 
peculiarises my style of writing 2821 Blachw Mag IX 
513 Those distinguishing marlcs which peculiarize the Latin 
original 1832 Stone Ballou * s Sptr, Manifest, i 13. 

Peculiarly (piTci^Jiaili), adv. [£ Pecumab a 
+ -ly2 .] In a peculiar manner. 

1. In a way that is one’s own, and not another 
person’s ; as regards oneself ; individually. 

X573-80 Barct Alv ^ 220- 1 Things that were his owne 
peculiai ly 1685 Boyle Effects of Mot, vil 89 Auy Vault 
that were exquisitely built, would peculiarly answer to some 
determinate Note or other 1726 Nai Hisi Jrel 86 A 
certain sort of sea-coal .wonderful small, and peculiai ]y 
called comb 1815 Chron in Ann Reg. la/i He would bring 
him to account for his conduct to himself peculiarly. 1871 
Morley Ph//mF«(i886)6 Many of his ideas were in the air, 
and did not belong to him peculiarly. 

2. In a way distinct from others; particularly, 
especially, also collog , more than usually. 

136X T. Norton Cabaids Inst, i, vi § 1 Wherhy the 
faithfull haue al way been peculiarly seuered fioin the 
prophane nations 1371 Golding Cahnn on Ps xsk, 13 
The very course of the woords requn eth, that hee should 
make mention here peculiarly of his own dewtie. 1630 
Fuller Pisgah^gx Table of shew-bread..inade of that 
gold, which his Father David had peculiarly prraaied for 
that purpose, 1749 Fielding Totu Jones v. vu, To lender 
the lot of one man more peculiarly unhappy than that* of 
otheis x8ao W Irving Sketch Bk \ ix L. little air of 
which her husband was^ peculiarly fond 1891 Helpn B 
Harris Apol Aristides i 5 The Arabs regard the spot as 
peculiai ly sacred. 

3 . In a way unlike others ; unusually, strangely, 
oddly, queerly. 

X847 C. Bronte J, Eyre xix, If you knew it, you are 
peculiarly situated ; very near happiness 5 yes, within 1 each 
of it. loox Daily Chron, x 6 J\x\y sjx (He] is one of those 
pecuhaily-constituted Englishmen who rather enjoy the 
west Coast climate than otherwise 
PeCUliameSS (p^1ri?7liam6s). Now rare. 
[f. Pbculiab a + -NESS.] The quality of being 
peculiar; peculianty. 

iS6x Daus tr Bulhnger on Apoc (iS 73 ) xiob. Their 
peculiarnesse or diuersitoe is, that Sathan hath sowen 
sundry heresies in the Church [etc.] a 1638 Mede IVks 
(1672) 3 Things sacred.. which have umh them a relation 
of peculiarness towards God a 1658 J. Durham Exp, Rev 
I ^680) 25 Done to shew a pecuharness in that day and 
the meetings on it. 


f Pecu^Uate, 21. Ohs.rare^^. [f. 'L.peculme 
to piovide with a peculium ] So f Feo'^ation 
X656 Blount Glossogr , Peculiaie to punish by the purse, 
to take away a mans goods ; also to eniich. 1658 Phillips, 
Peculiaiion^ a taking away a mans goods. 

II Peculium (piki/ 7 'lmm) [L pecillmm private 
properly ; deriv. of pecu cattle J 

1 . JRo 7 }i. Law. The propeily which a father 
allowed his child, or a master allowed his slave, 
to hold as his own. 

X706 m Phillips. 1767 Sir J D Steuart Pol Ecou. I ii. 
\i 193 Why was a peetthnm given to slaves, but to engage 
them to become dextrous ’ 1834 Mil van Lot Ckt ni v 
(1864) II 26 The peculium over which full power wasvestetl 
in the son vvas extended by Augustus.. to all xYhich he 
might acquit e m military sei vice. 

2 . A piivale or exclusive possession, property^ or 
appuitenance. 

i68x Glanvill Sadducismus !i 167 They know the Soul 
survixes the Body, and therefore make then bargain suie 
for the possession of it as their Peculium after death 1720 
Waterland Eight Serm 11 31 They [the Jews] were his 
peculiunty Ins chosen Peode, and. He was in a more eminent 
manner their God 1771 Burke Lett , to Bp Chester (1844) 

1 297 This IS the peculium of blame, which your loidship 
has portioned out to me, and separated from the common 
stock. 1858 J Martineau Stud Chr (1873) 348 Believe 
not they have snatched it [this planet] as their peculium 
quite out of ihe Supreme Hand 1883 Spectator 3 Nov 
X (06 The office has thus come to be regarded as a peculium 
for tlie 3 outhful sons or personal friends of Judges. 

tPecu’nial, tz. Ohs. L. pecilmdl is, f. 
pccunta ‘money*, in eailici sense ‘ pio]->erty *, f. 
pccu cattle; cognate with OTeut, ^fehu, Goth, 
failiu, O^, feoh, fio : see Fee ] 

1 . Consisting ot or exacted in money; *= Pecunlvby 
a. i. b Having to do with pecuniary penalties. 

€ X386 Chaucer lunar's T, 16 If any persone wolde vp-on 
hem pleyne Ther rayghte asterte hjm no pecunyal peyne 
a 1348 Hai l Chron , Hen VII (1350) 37 lEnglishmen dyd 
litle passe vpoii the obseruacion and kraynge of penall 
lawes or pecuniall statutes 1382-8 Hist, Jas VI (1804) 17 \ 
They should offer him a ceitaiie pecuniall sum in lecom- 
pence 1394 T BEDiNcnrLD tr MachtaveUIs Flaienime 
Hist (1593) 46 Condemned in pecuniall punishment 17x4-26 
m Met/f. Gideon Guihne (19^' 54 We were all sentenced, 
they to penal and pecunial mulcts and I to banishment 

2 Of or pel taming to money ; =; Pecuniary a 2 

1308 Kalender Shiph (1892) III App 180 Cease of youi 

pecunyall pensement. 1330 Palsgr, 320/1 Pecunyall, belong- 
ynge to monty, pecunial 

tPecu*niar, fl Obs.ran'^^. [ad. OF. 
aiie’\ Pecuniary a i. Hence f Pecu^niarly 
adv , pecuniaiily. 

iS3o-r Act 22 Hen, VIII, c 13 All and singulai . peynes 
of deathf peynes coi porall and pecun j ai. 1636 Earl M onm, 
ti Boccalinis Advts ft Partmss ii m (1674) 145 They 
should make poor mens faults pecuniaily punishable 
Pecuniarily (pi'kw 7 manh), adv [f. next -h 
-LYiJ] In a pecuniary manner; m respect of 
money ; f by exaction of money iphsf) 
a 1614 Donne BiaffamToc n m § 2 (1644) 94 Salique law 
punishes a witch, which is convict to have eaten a man, 
pecuniarily, and at no high pnee /XX734 North Lives 
(X826) III 196 Therp was no foundation to charge him 
ciiminally 01 pecumaiily, to which he had not answers 
incontrovertible. 1879 M Fattison Milton 9 Milton’s 
fathei 's circumstances were not such as to make a fellowship 
pecuniarily an object to his son. 1883 Law Tunes 28 Mar. 
389/2 P. and N. . became pecuniarily embarrassed 

Pecuniary (p/ki?/ nian), a {sh.') [ad. L. 
pecunidrt~tts, f . pecfmia money ; see -ABY \ In F. 
p^amiave (13th c. in Hatz -Darm.) ] 

1 . Consisting of money ; exacted in money. 

1302 Otd Crysien Afen (W. de W. 1306) iv. xxi. 238 Or 
doth pun^cyons pecuniaiics pryncy pally by his auaryce. 
X64X J. Jackson True Evang T j 46 He . inflicted both 
corporalT smart and pecuniary mulcts upon them 1726 
Swift Gulliver n vi 151 Whether they received any pecu- 
niary reward foi pleading 1766 ti Beccands Ess Crimes 
xvu. (1793) 68 Theie was a time when all punishments weie 
pecuniary 1873 Stubbs Const Hist, II. xiv 138 The many 
pecuniary aids that he has been obliged to ask for 

b Of an offence or law: Having a money 
penalty, entailing a fine. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-martyr %xx Hee cast in a dead sleepe 
all bloudy lawes, and in a slumber all pecumarie lawes 
which might offend, & aggrieue them. x65t N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt E^ ii ix. (1739) 34 Having learned how to 
make cxwital oi»nces pecuniary. 

2 , Oi, belonging to, or having relation to money. 

1623 CocicERAM, Peewuane, of or belonging to money 

x 6 e^ Sir T Brownf Pseud Ep. i. tii it Their Impostures 
deluding not onely unto pecuniary defraudations, but the 
irreparable deceit of death xj^Anecd TV Pitt I, xal 333 
The legacy of ;^oooo had amply supplied his pecuniaiy 
wants x^x-4 Emerson Ess,, Prince Wks (Bohn) I. 98 
Impiudent genius, struggling for years with paltry pecu- 
niary diilicuuies, 

8 Having regaid to money; of which money 
IS the obj’ect, ? Ohs. 

1672 SirT Brownc Ld Friend § ao Strong and healthful 
Generations, which happen hut contingently in mere pecu- 
niary Matches 177S Falck Day's Dwing Vessel 2 His dis- 
position penurious; his views pecuniary 

fB. sh. Money; in //., resources in money; 
money matters. Oh 

1604 R Cawdrey Table Alph .Pecumarie, coyne 1748 
Richardson Clarissa [zSxo) IIL ix. 63 Old Antony has 
already given the mother a hint which wul make her jealous 
of pecuniaries. X767 J, Parsons Rem, Japhet 36 To pecuni- 
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aries, the Earl of Hillsborough hath wisely added the means 
of instruction 

Pecunious (p^i«'ni3sX li^ovrrare* Also 
6 peowmoa. [ad. L. ^ecunids~us abounding in 
money, moneyed, i pectima money; see -ous Cf 
obs F. picimtetix (Oresme 14th c.), perh. the im- 
mediate souice. The negative zmpecimiot^ is 
much, more used.] 

1 . Well provided with money; moneyed, wealthy 
X393LA.HGL P PI C vm IT Freieswollenpelouye, And 
raye for jje, pol by pol, jf jww be pecunyous 1535 W 
TCWART Ci OH, Soot (Kolls) III 523 Tiowand that tyme tha 
war pecwnios 1632 Sherwood, Pecunious (01 full of monej ), 
^ecii/muAi ^ui n Kaucoitp ^ mgcni 1706 r inu irs, Pecum 
<w/f,Monejed, or full of Money 1886 if ii Dec- 789/1 
She succumbed to theblandishuients ofnpecunious squii cling 
*(• 2 , Money-loving, avaricious. Obs, 

<11529 Skeiton. 5 A 3 1843 I 200 Pecunyous 

fooles, that bee auaryce, wcddcth these olde w yd cited 
women, whych hath sackes full of nobles 
So Pecunio sity, the stale or fact of being sup- 
plied with money. 

1883 G A MacDonncfl Chess IJ/e-Ptct 166 A Ft each- 
man, whose be-nnged fingeis betokened a certain amount 
of pccumosity. 

t Pe'cuny. ObSi Also 5 -lime, -uyne. [a. 
NF. and KS,pecxme = Central OTP/pecune, ad L. 
pecuma money ] Money. 

X393 Langl. P, pi. C iv. 393 Be he pecunie y-payed hauh 
parlies chide, <?i4So XyS St CfitMt-ri (Smtecs) 8041 And 
noght for na pecuyne blending of hair lyues pioloyne. 1484 
Caxton FitPlcs A(/i»tce a, The second fable is of the 
commyssion of pecuny or money, 

Ped^ Also 4-6 pedde, 7 pedd. See also 
Pad sb.^ [Of unknown origin ] A wicker pannier ; 
a hamper with a lid 

Chiefly in use In the Eastern Counties from Horthants to 
Essex, and in Devon and Somerset. 

X390-Z in W, Hudson Zeet Jurisd Not'Viich (1891) 73 
Thomas Fennyng assuetua est accipeie equos cum peddys, 
divcrsomin extraneorum et dnccie m domum suam, unde 
Ballm amittunt cuslumam suam; et cst communis forstak 
ktor piscimn. <7x440 PromP Pam, 390/1 Pedde, idem 
(luod paitcre 1473 Sir J Paston in P, Lett III 102 
Whyche I praye yow and Berncy to gedre joyntly, .to 
trusie 111 a pedde, and sende them me hyddre 1565 T 
Jermy Lei to IP Poston 31 Jan. (MS.), To the peadeleis 
packe or the botom of his pedde or hamper n i66x Fuller 
IPorth/es, Dorset i (1662)278 Doisers are Peds or Pannieis 
earned on the backs of Iloises, on which ITaglers use to ride 
and carry their Commodities 1691 Shadwlli, Scourers iv. 
I, I flung down all the peds with pippins about the Stieets. 
<1x825 Foanv Voc E Ansha^ Pea^ a large wicker basket 
with a lid. Two aie commonly used, one on each side of a 
hoise, in which pork, fowls, butletp and eggs, are earned to 
market, and fish hawked about the country x88x Sinndm d 
29 July s/8 The fish are packed in *peds * 01 small boxes, 
b. Comb , as ped-hoUy^ ped^marhet, 

<1x825 Forbv Voc E,. Anglia, Ped-helly, i. belly round 
and piolubeiant like a ped 1865 Way in Promp PatT 
389 fiote, The maikct in Noiwich, where wares bi ought in 
from the (xmntiy are exposed for sale, being known as the 
ped market. 18B6 Ei worthy IV, Som fVofd < 5/6 s. v , There 
is a laigejjed-maiket at Taunton every Satuiday 

Ped-^. Abbrevialion of Pedestrian 
X863 Tvnestde Songs 87 White and Rowan, champion peds, 
bangs a^the lot for racin'. x88x Sportsman 31 Jan 4/6. 

Fedage (pededg). Ohs exc. Ihst, [ad. med. 
L pedagitim (nth c in Du Cange), for eailiei L 
peddltcum ; see Peagb.] Toll paid for passing 
through a place or country , « Peaoe. 

138a Wyclif Ezia IV, 13 Tribute, and pedage [1388 tol, 
Vulg vecligal], and 3ens rentus thei shul not giuc, <? 1425 
MS CoU Claud A 2 If 124 b, Alle jiat vnrythefully settyth 
tallages vppon men of holy chiiche, as pedage [pr podage], 
gwyage, or any okur vnskylful thraldom 1607 Cowell 
Inierpr , Pedage {pedagtum) signifieth money giuen for the 
passing by foote or horse thiough any countrey x8 . tr. 
CJtarter to TTevij Salisbury m 1228 inQ Rev (1820) XXXIV 
327 Its citizens should be quit, throui'hout the land, of toll, 
pontage, passage, pedage [orig paagio], lastage, .carnage, 
and all other customs o 1843 Southey Comm,pi Ek III, 
S^The abbot was to wall the town, and receive pedage 

jPedagOgal (pedag^a'gal), a, ^are, [f. L, 
ps^a^g‘us Pedagogue + -al.] Of or belonging 
to a pedagogue. 

*775 S J Pratt Liberal Optn, xlviii (1783) II 19 The 
threatening tone, the blow austere, Bespoke pedagogal 
tyranny. 1823 pTew Monthly Mag^ VII 386 He smirked 
his way to a pedagogal desk. 

Pedagogic (pedagp'dgik), a, and sb. Also 
DfiBd-. [mod. f, la, padagogic-us^ a, Gr, iratSayw- 
7 W-i 55, f. TraiSayory-iS pedagogue . see -10. So F. 
pddagogimte (1702 in Hatz,-Darm,) ] 

A. mj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a pedagogue or pedagogy; having the office or 
character of a pedagogue. 

178X Wartoh Hist Eng Poetry 1 III. 250 In the peda- 
gogic character he [Higgins] also published Holcot's [Hu- 
loet's] Diciionane^ newly corrected &<i 1833 Sir W 

Hamilton Discuss (1852) 558 Faedagogic and didactic 
theory 1856 Masson Ess 393 The pedagogic era of the 
worthy and long^dead Mr Xiike Praser x88x Haiure 
XXIII. 615/1 A Pedagogic Congiess. 1B85 J Payn Talk oj 
Town I. 41 The pedagogic tone in which he had spoken, 

B. sb, (usually fi. Pedagogics.) The science, 
art, or prmciples of pedagogy. 

1864 Webster, P^<f<i!^<?g/r, (Ger pedttgogik 1 The science 
or art of successful teaching; ,Pedagogics^,,Vo.t same as 
Pedagogic, x888 yml, Educ, x Aug. 369 Pedagogics can 
no more than theology be put on the shelf 
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Pedagogical (pedag^^-dgikal), a, [f. as prec, 

+ -At] = Pedagogic. 

16x9 Hales Lett ^tod Port t Jan. in Gold, Rem, (1688) 
443 The putting of Interrogatories, which thing they much 
disdained as Pedagogical. 1797 Monthly Mag XLVIII 
314 Voltaire .. was m a thousand degrees supenor to the 
pedagogical fanatic X834 H. Miller Scenes if Leg, xxvm. 
(1857) 4x0 He relinquished his pedagogical chaige for a 
chapel in Kilmarnoclc 

Hence Pedago gioally adv,^ in the manner of 
a pedagogue ; in lelatioa to pedagogy. 

1877 Echo 3t July 2/4 ‘The results have been most favour- 
able , says one, ‘spiritually, morally, and pedagogically', 
X8B4 A ihetmiut 26 Jan 117/1 

Pedagogism: see Tedagoguism 
Pedagogist (pe dagpd5ist). [f. Pedagogy + 
-IST ] One versed in pedagogics 
t8o4 Educ Hi^ws (U S ) 14 Apr, 230 To profess on<‘''? self 
a Ileibarlian is not to lejecl any of the tiuths discoveied 
by pievious pcdagogists 1895 Educ, Rev Sept. 164 Con- 
sidering the mcagei attention that pedagogists have given 
to the punciples 

Pedagogue (pcdagfjg ), sb Foims • 4--6 peda- 
goge, 6-8 pedagog, 6-8 (9 an sense i) paeda- 
gogne, 7 psBdagog, 6- pedagogue [a OF. 
pedagoge (Oresme 14th c.), also pedagogue (14th c. 
in Littre), ad L. ps&dagdgus^ a. Gr. iraiSaywyos a 
Iramer and teacher of boys, f. wars-, ireuSo- boy + 
dycuyds leader ] 

1 . A man having the oversight of a child or youth ; 
an attendant who led a hoy to school, Obs. exc. 
Ill reference to ancient limes. 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg toi/i He durst* not for his 
pedagoge or his goveinour whyche ivas wyth bjun. 1542 
Udall El asm, Apoph 183 Alexander., had many imccla 
gogucs, nourturei s and schoole maisLeis 1637-50 Row Htsi 
Kirk (Wodiow Soc) 206 The carcics education of the 
children of noble men, ,. the sending them out of the coun- 
trey, under the ctiaigc of pedagogues suspect in religion 
X770 Langhorrc Pluiaich (1879) ^ 203/r 'Ihc oiTico of a 
pedagogue of old was to attend the children. <1x855 J* J* 
Blunt Right Use EmlyPatketr Sci i 11 (1869I 29 The 
Paedagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus contains a number of 
precepts which the Paedagogue (who gives a name to the 
tieati&e) is supposed to impait to his pupil as lie takes him 
to school 

t b* fis* (chiefly in reference to Si. Paul’s use of 
vaibaytayos in Gal, ill 24.) 

1538 Starkfy England ii 111 206 The law as Sayn Poulc 
sayth dymely, ys the pedagoge of Chiyst. 1582 N T, 
(Rhem ) Gal lu 24 The Law was our Pedagogue in Chiist 
fWvcLir vndiiinaister, Tindale scolcmastci, x6it Schoolc 
master] 1609 Biblc (Douay) 1 Kings Comm., S. Paul 
teaching that the whole law was a pedagogue guiding men 
to Clmst, <11x633 Austin Med it (1635) 268 The Law. is 
but the Pedagogue to the Gospel, 1653 Binning Semu 
(1845) 22. 

2 . A man whose occupation is the instuiclion of 
children or youths ; a schoolmaster, teacher, pre- 
ceptor, Now usually in a more or less con- 
temptuous or hostile sense, with implication of 
pedantry, dogmatism, or severity 

1387 Trevisa Ifigdcn (Rolls) VI. 7 Sigcbertus . . ordeyned 
scoles of lettiuie , and assiynedo pedagoees and maistres 
for childien 1494 Fabyan thron v cvwm. 117 [lie] oi- 
deygned ouei tliem scole masters and pedagoges. 15$^ 
N asiil SapTrou^lValden Epistle Dedicat. 16x3 Sir E. Hoby 
Countir-suarle 39 As if I were now to leame of such 
an Hipodidascalian Pedagogue to measuic ray phrase by 
his rule and line x66o Pepys D/ary 25 July, A Welsh 
schoolmaster, a good scholar but a veiy pedagogue 1735 
SoMERViLLr Chase ii 96 Cow'd by the luUng Rod, and 
haughty Frowns Of Pedagogues severe. 1875 Gladstone 
G learu Vl v 145 Without any assumption of the tone of 
the ciitic or the pedagogue 
t b An assistant teacher ; an ii^er. Obs, 

XS63-7 Buchanan Reform, St Andros Wks. (1892) 11 The 
stndentis . .salbe onder cure of the principal or sum regent 
or pedagogis Icrnit and of jugement, quha sal haif cure of 
thayr studie and diligens 16x3 R Cawdrey 7'aile Alph 
(ed Paedagogitet vsher to a Schoole-maister, 

1 3 A schoolroom or school building Obs,’-'^ 
1745 PococKE Descr East II 11. 231 Another pait [of the 
university of Halle] is what they call the pedagogue, which 
IS for noblemen and gentlemen , theie are six youths in each 
room, with a master over them. 

Hence Pe’dagogue v, iians , to instruct as a 
ped^ogue ; Pedagoguery (pe d%gri),(a) a peda- 
gogic establishment , ( 3 ) the occupation of a peda- 
gogue ; Fedagogfulng (pe d%giq) vbl sb,, the 
acting as, or following the occupation of, a peda- 
gogue {attrih, in quot), Pedagognish (pe*clag(?gij) 
a„ characteristic of a pedagogue. 

X689 Prior Episi, F, Shepherd 82 This may confine their 
younger Stiles, Whom Dryden ^pedagogues at Will's 1724 
Welsted Wks, (1787) 130 To pedagogue a man into this 
sort of knowledge 1820 Syd Smith Ess (ed Beeton) 209 
The children are, to be taken from their parents, ana 
immense *pedagoguenes 1883 T C Haddom in 
W, R. W Stephens Life Freeman (1895)! 8 In a longlife 
of pedagogue^ 1803 A Wilson in Poems ^ Lit Prose 
(1876) 1 . 103 The same routine of *pedagoguing matters 
1830 Slackw, Mag, XXVII. 482 A climax of ‘‘pedagoguish 
vanity, a 1878 Mozley Lect t. (1883) 15 Those narrow and 
pedag^ttish tactics of law 

Pedagofipusm, pedagogism (pe*dagfj- 
gizm, -gi?d5iz’m). [f. Pedagogue (or its Gr, 
OTigmal) -b -ISM. Cf. obs. F. paidagogisme (i6th c. 
in Littre).] The character, spirit, or office of a 
pedagogue ; the system of pedagogy (quot 1836). 
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1642 Milton Apol Smect vii 34 German rutters, of meat, 
and of ink, whicm. maypiove good to heale this tettei of 
Pedagoguisme that bespreads him 1656 Bi ount Glossogi , 
Pedagogism, the office of a Pedagogue X836 Blachw Mag 
XL 594 Pedagogueisra should jie made so universal . that 
every mental study should be included and confined within 
the schools. 1838 Jbid XLIII. 768 Literature and peda- 
gogism are in Germany identic la spirit 

Pedagogy (pe'ilag(»di5i, -gflodai, -ijigi). Also 
6-7 peda-, pEBdagogie, 7- pssdagogy. [a. F. 
pddagogie (Calvin i6th c.), atl. Gr. vatdayaryia office 
of a ircuBayojyds : sec Pedagogue. So mod.Gcr. 
padagogio.’] 

1 . The function, piofession, or praclice of a 
pedagogue, the work or occupation of teaching; 
the art or science of leaching, pedagogics. 

1623 CockLRAM II, hkoole-masitis ship, pedagogir 1659 
IIlviin Cerlamen hptst 334 Prime Ch.iilus. was com- 
nutted to the Pedagogy of AI, Thomas Muiruy, a bcot liy 
Nation, 1691 Wood Ath 0 \on, I 219 He conimiieU, not 
withstanding in his beloved Faculty of Ped.igogy. 1858 
lluMiNriL Nat 4 Supetnat xiu (1864) 379 With disquisi- 
tions, them les, philosophies, iieihgogies, scliCMuesof rcform.'i- 
tion iQoo 0 C llKontiuK <]/< ;;/ ft Impr, 12 An cvi client 
old fashioned teachei blissfully ignm.int of ‘ i),rdagogy ’ 

V^, fig, Instniction, discipline, liaining; a means 
or system of introductory tiaining. (In r7th c. 
fiequently used of the ancient Jcwisli dispensation, 
in refeicnee to Gal, m. 24* cl. Pedagogue i b.) 
*583 Stubbts Anat Abus, i (1870) 37 He would tlmt this 
then nieane and base attyre should be .as a rule, or pcd.i- 
angle, vnto vs. 1614 Rai i tiiii Uni, IVorM 11 iv. 5 5 1 ho 
law of Aloscs wai , oulaiiicd to l.ist niitill the Lime nf the 
Pmdagogie of Gods people, or mtrndm turn to ('lirist,s)utu]d 
be expired. <^1703 liuuKn i On U, J\Acis x, 2 Pioselytcs 
of the covenant, that is, such Gentiles as submitted them- 
selves to the whole Alosairal p.i (lagogy 
3 A place of instruction ; a school or college, 
(Alsoj^,) Obs, exc, JJtsl 

C1625 Donne Serin, P$ vwti j, 7 S. Paul was in a liighoi 
Pedagogy, and another manner of University, .taught up 
into the lliiid Heavens,, and there lie leaint nuuh. 1783 
W. F 'klKsawOeog.Mag, II 151 An mri edible mimlMM of 
colleges, gymnasi.1, pedagogies X895 H RASiiDAri Univ, 
Ew Mid, Ages 11 , ii. 6<x; Ihe jMiorest studciitH could not 
aflbid the cost of residence in a l*4Ctl.'igogy. Jbul fur 'I he 
Proctors should go to the ColUgcs or Pedagogics of the 
offenders 

Pedagrew, olis. form of I'rdigiiee, 
t PedaiTe. Ohs, Forms : 4 podaile, -aille, 
pytaille, pitaile, 4-5 pedale, 5 podayle, pedel, 
pettaill, pitall. ^a EE , pedatlc ^ , pkttnlk, 

pitaille, f. pU, pm fool, with collective suffix 
^atlle cf CANATJiLU.] Foot -soldiery, infantry. 
c 1330 R Brunnr Chton (i8u<) 191 J>e duke at hat liataile 
lost sex ^ l*nlly knyghtes, pie IniiidiutlMif pedaile. — Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 89s Wylniute seimuntz & ojuT pyt.utle [o.n 
pedalc] <1x352 AlmoT Poems vit* 56 Of pitatle w.^b pare 
inckill more, ^1400 Laud UK, 4K67 A thousand 
knyghtes With alio tlio pedet Tiettet and werre, Jbid 
170x5 Thousandes ten Off men of Annes & doghtl men, 
Wilh-oute comiinc & other jiedalc. 

Pedal (pe’dal), sb. [aiqi. a. F, pedalCy used by 
Rabelais in the sense ‘feet* or ‘trick with the feet*, 
by Oudinot 1642, of the pedals of the organ, ad. 
It. pedalc a foot, foot-stool, footstalk, stock of a 
liec, etc (Flono), fedah dorgam ‘ the low* key of 
organs ’ (Barctli; ; f. L. pedtilds adj. : see next. 
The English use of the word by Cotgrave in 16x1 
before this sense is recorded in Fr. is notable.] 

^ 1 . A lever worked by the foot, in various musical 
inslniments, and with various functions 
a. In the Oman • (<i) Each of the (wooden) keys played 
upon by the feet, re&embhng those of the manuals in form 
and arrangement, but mucli larger, together Lonstitutiug the 
pedal kiyooatd or pedahhoard, and usually operating upon 
a separate set of pqics of bans tune ipedal^ptpes) furmmg the 
pedal organ (sec Organ 2 d). l^) A fuot-levcr for draw- 
ing a number of stoM out or in at once (CoMBiNAiiuK-M/zt/ 
or Composition k) The foot-lever by wliiili the 
swell-box is opened and shut {hytvi Lpedal) id) Anyone 
of various foot-levers occasionally used, e.g. for coiinhug 
two kwlioards, (<?) Short for pedal organ or Keyboard, 

16x1 Co’iG^Easseswarchcs^ufAiLXU*, the low keyesofsome 
Organs to be touched with the feet. x(^ Moi 1 1 ux Rabelais 
y. XX, (1737) 88 The Pedals of Turbith, and the Clavier . , of 
Srammony X776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist, bins IV. 1, 150 
The German organs have also Keys for the feet called 
Pedals 1829 specif Organ, St yames\ Bermondsey in 
Grove Diet, Mus, II 509 llirce Cknnposition I*edaU to 
Great,, Pedal to couple Swell to Great 1863 J, R. (Skfen 
Lett (1901) 121 A is learning the organ.. and is already 
CTeat m the pedaK x88o E, J, Hopkins in Grove Diet, 
Mus, II. 606 1 he ‘Sforzando coupler* is a movement worked 
by a pedal, by the aid of which the Great Organ » suddenly 
attached to the Swell. It reinforces the strength of the 
to a far greater extent than by the ‘crescendo * pedal 
• Other subsidiary pedals arc occasionally introduced. 

D. In the pianoforte, eto; (n) Afoot-lever for raising the 
dampers from the strings, thus sustaining the tone and ren- 
deiing it fuller idamp^ pedal, often loosely called loud or 
foHe pedal), (p) One for softening the tone wpmno 
pedal), either by shifting the hammers so as to strike only 
one or two strings instead of three for each note, or by 
diminishing their length of blow, or by interposing a atrip 
of cloth between them and the strmes {celeste peaatu (c) 
Any one of various othem occarionalTy used; e,g, the sns- 
taining-pedal for sustaining a particular group of notes after 
they me struck; and several m late harpsichords and early 
P^oiortes for modifying the tone, or for special effects, 
(o) Each of the keys of a pedal-board like that of an organ, 
soroetunes attadied to a {teoforte or harpeichonk 
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1840 Penny Cycl XVIII. 141 In foreign p!ano*rortes we 
find many pedals, but in the English we have scarcely ever 
more than two— one for piano effects, and the other for 
foite. /Zirf,Fig 5 , Damper pedal lifter i86iWyntcii 
Soc Bees 431 There was something so innocent in her 
bearing, that you instinctively put down the soft pedal in 
your voice when addressing her x88o A J Hipkins in 
Grove Diet Mvs* II 678 J. S. Bach had a harpsichord with 
two lows of keys and pedals 

0. In the harp Each of a set of seven foot-levers by which 
the pitch of the notes may be raised either one or two semi- 
tones by stopping the stiings at different points, thus 
enabling the performer to play m any key. 

X771 Burney Fres^ Si muac (177s) I 59 noUi This method 
of producing the half-tones on the harp, by pedals, was 


invented at Brussels, about fifteen years ago, by M Simon. 
1880 A. J Hipkins m Grove Diet Mits* 11 683 In the Harp 
the pedals are not keys but it is their province to altei the 
pitch in two gradations of a semitone each 
d. Sometimes applied to the treadles by which the bellows 
are wotked in a harmonium or leed-oigan. 

x883 Ogilvie s V , On the harmonium and parlour-organ, 
the pedal works the bellows 

2 . A lever worked by the foot in vaiious machines 
or mechanical contrivances; a treadle: esp, in 
a bicycle or tricycle 

1789 E. DARwm Boi Card ii (1791) 56 Inventress of the 
woof, fair Lina flings The flying shuttle through the dancing 
strings* Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and rise 
1869 Rouiledgds Ev» Boy's Ann 477 llie Pedals or stiriups 
[of a buwcle] are made of various shapes 1883 C. G W. 
Lock workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 288/1: When the pedal is 
depiessed, the rod is raised x88B T. & Eliz. Pcnnfll SenU 
youm, 182 Every turn of the pedals I felt must be the last 
1897 Wesim Gaz. 20 Aug 8/1 Von Baader fiist constructed 
a velocipede with pedals in 1820. 

* 1 * 3 . A footstalk, pedicel. Ohs, rare 
1660 SiiARROCK Vegeialles 33 The best generall token of 
maturity is its loosness from the pedall by which it is joined 
to the stock Ihd 117 To serve as a foundation to the 
pedal of the blossom. 

Mus A note (regularly either tonic or domi- 
nant) sustained (or reiterated) in one part, usually 
m the hasS| through a succession of harmonies 
some of which are independent of it; in organ- 
music usually sustained by holding down a pcdal- 
Also called ^daipotni (see 7) 01 or£^au-foint. Double 
pedal * two notes (regularly tonic and dominant) so sustained 
simultaneously Inverted pedal' a note so sustained in 
any other pait than the bass, esp m the highest part 
1854 Cherubinis Countei point 66 The pedd is a note 
prolonged and sustained during several bars. 1856 Mrs C 
Clarke tr, BerhoiP Insirtmieni 5 The bass stiing can cross 
an upper open slung while the open stung remains as 
a pedal. 1869 Ousclev Counterp xmi 177 Towards the 
end of a fugue it is usual to place a dominant pedal 
6 . Geom, A curve or surface which is the locus 
of the feet of the perpendiculars let fall from a 
fixed point (the pedal origin or poli) upon the 
tangents to a given curve or surface. 

Negative pedal i that curve or surface of which a given 
one IS the pedal O&ltaue pedal the locus of the feet of 
lines drawn from a fixed point to the tangents at a constant 
angle with them other than aright angle. Second Pedal 
the pedal of the pedal (of a curve or surface) < so third pedal^ 
eta (the pedal itself in relation to these is first pedali 
1863 Cayley Coll, Math Papers V 114 If rays proceeding 
from the point S are reflected at the given curve, then the 
epicycloid (or pedal) in question is the secondaiy caustic. 
1^3 B. Williamson XhfiT Cede, (ed. 2) § 183 If perpendicu- 
lais be drawn to the tangents to the pedal, wc get a new 
curve called the second pedal of the original and so on. 
With respect to its pedal, the oiigmal curve is styled the 
first negative pedal, etc 1885 A. G. Grccnhill Diff Cate, 
(1886) 24 The locus .is called the pedal of the curve with 
respect to 0, and 0 is called the pole of the pedal 

6 . Humorously or affectedly used for ' foot 

1894 Outing (U S ) XXIII. 884/2 [At Shanghai] I did see 
the celebrated shrank or dwarfed feet, .The fiist two 01 three 
pairs of these stunted pedals that I noticed excited my pity 

7 . attrih and CowA Of, belonging to, connected 
with, worked by, having, or constituting a pedal 
or pedals (m sense i or 2), as pedal action^ clavier^ 
empUr (t copula), harp, key, keyboard, mechamsm, 
pallet, pipe, rod, soundboard, stop, tracker*, played 
upon the pedals of au organ, or constituting or 
involving a pedal (in sense 4), as pedal bass, note, 
passage', in Geoin, relating to a pedal curve or 
surfece (see PbdaIi sh 5, a 3) ; pedal-board (see 
I a) ; pedal-oheok, a device for preventing the 
pedals of an organ fiom being pressed down; 
pedal-piano, a pianoforte fitted with a pedal-board 
like that of an organ ; pedal-point * sense 4. 

X784 E. Jones Mus Rel IVelsh Bards (1754) Some- 
times the Pedal Harp is called die Geri^n Hag> 1^9 in 
Grove II 399 Pedal Organ .. Double Pedal Pipea 

xSoA Ibid 600 Manualand Pedal couplers. Radiating Pedal- 
board. x 85 a Seidel Organ 33 The pedal-keys are generally 
made of oak Ibid, 70 The pedal-copula is a contrivance 
by which the manual may he joined or coupled to the 
pedalc 1869 Routledge's Ev Boy's Ann 47 | Ornamental 
bips to keep the pedai-stays [of a bicycle] firralvm their 
places. 1880 F, Cosdbr in Grove Diet Mns II. 678 P^^l 
Point, is the sustaining of a note by one part the 
other parts proceed in independent h^mony, ..The sus- 
tamed, or pedal note, when first sounded or ^ally quitted, 
must form part of the harmony 681 The following 

passage is so far a pedal passage Songs and shwt pmces 
have been occasionally written entirety on a Pedal b^s 

by waiting till the left pedal is at its lowMt and throwing 
the light feg over the saddle and back wheel, 

Voif. vn. 


Pedal (pe'dal, pfdal), a, [ad. L. peddl-zs of 
or pel taming to the foot, of the size or dimension 
of a foot, f pis, ped-em foot • see -al. (The pro- 
nunciation pj'dal IS lestncted to sense i, i b )] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or connected with the foot 
or feet, a gen, lare, 

1625 N Carpenter Gee^, Del 1 vi (1635) 150 The Nadir 
la directly vnder oui foote, and therefore may be called the 
Pedall point i8ox Strutt Sports d* Past ir 11 71 Places 
appropriated to pedal laces 1883 Childers SP Ho Comm 
10 May, A bicycle would he held to be propelled by. pedal 
power 

b. Anat and ZooL : usually in reference to the 
‘foot’ or podium of a mollusc. 

185X-6 Woodward Mollusca 187 Mouth small, prohoscidi- 
form, retractile into the pedal notch x866 Tate But, 
Motlusks iL x8 The pedal muscles retract the foot. 

4* 2. Of the length or measure of a foot, rare, 
x 6 ^ m Blount Glossogr, x 6 s 8 in PiiiLLipa 
3 Geom Relating to the feet ot peipendiculars , 
of or pertaining to the pedal of a curve or surface. 
Pedal curve or surface^PisaKL sb 5 . Pedal line, the line 
through the feet of the parpendiculant on the sides of a 
tnan^e from any point on the circumscribed circle Pedal 
origin, pole' seePfiDALr^ 5. 

1863 Cayley Coll Math Papers V. 113 If the given curve 
he a parabola, then the locus or pedal curve is a curve of 
the thud older. 1873 B. Williamson Dip Calc (ed. 2) 

§ 184 The tangent at any point on the pedal locus. 1877 — 
Ini, Calc, (ed. e) § 144 In this cose, the pedal area is a mim- 
mum The distance between the pedal origins 

4 . Mus That is, or relates to, a pedal or pedals: 
see Pedal sb, 1,4, 7. 

Pedal (pe'dal), v, [f. prec. sb.] intr, a. To 
play upon the peilals of an organ, b To work 
the pedals of a bicycle, etc. so as to propel it; 
also trans, with the bicycle, etc. as object. Hence 
Pe'dalliug, pe daling vbl, sb, ; also Pe'daller, 
pe'daler, one who pedals. 

a. x866 [To pedal on the organ is remembered]. X889 
Athenxum 9 Feb i88/i [Organ-music] having the best 
method of pedalling indicated lor all the difficult passages 
b- i 838 Art yml LI, 125/2 Theie the travellers ceased to 
pedal [on a bicycle]. x888 P Furnivall Phys Training 7 
One of the difficulties of pedalling at a high speed. xSgs 
HarpePs Weekly Mag, a July 667/3 To do what? Pedal 
a bicycle or swing a tennis racket? x88t Wheeling ii Mar. 
4^2 The peddlers of tlie big wheel. 

PedaUan (p/d^'lian), a, rare Also 7 -ean. 
[f. L. peddh-s of or pertaining to a foot, of a foot 
lonof + -AN : cf sesquipedalian ] 


long + -AN : cf sesquipedalian ] 

+ 1 . Of a foot long ; ? lengthy, tedious Ohs, 

X634 in Anhd Sabbat, Err (1636) Aivb, His Pedaleaa 
penne delivered us a Theologicall decision 

2 = Pedal a, 

1830 Maunder Diet Eng, Lang ,Pedalian, pertaining to 
the feet, * 

Peeblier (peclali»*i). \y.,'E,pldalter(j^^i in 
Littrd Supplement), f. pldale Pedal jA] The 
pedal keyboard of an organ ; a similar set of pedals 
attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord , 'an inde- 
pendent bass pianoforte to be played by pedals 
only * (Grove Diet Mus ), 
i88t Daily Tel, 14 Feb, The lowest key on the pedalicr 
of a large organ x88s J H Mec in Giove Did Mus IV 
324 While learning the organ his step-father let him have 
a pedalier attached to his harpsichord 

Pedalism (pe'daliz’m). nonce-wd, [f. Pedal a, 
-h -ISM ] Pedal agency, action of the feet. 

1863 De Morgan Pref in From Matter to Spirit 41 
Mis Hayden was seated at some distance from the table, 
and her feet were watched by their believers until faith in 
pedalism slowly evaporated. 

Pedaiist (pe dalist), [f. Pedal sh, -t- -isr ] 
One skilled in the use of the pedals (of an organ, 
or of a bicycle, etc ), 

x88o A J Hipkins m Grove Did, Mus, II. 678 An eminent 
pianist and remarkable pedalist x8W Columbus (Ohio) 
Dt^ 26 Sept , Instead of silk waist, like her sister pedalist, 
she has a belted blouse. 

fPedallty. Ohs, rare'-'\ [f. Pedals, . see 
-ITT,] The fact or quality of being pedal, gomg 
on foot, or having feet, the possession of feet 
t 6 sS [?J. Sergeant] tr T White's Penpat Inst 216 
Cloven-footednesse includes pedality. 1661 Blount Glossogr 
(ed. 2), Pedahty , ableness of foots a measuring by or 
going on foot. x 6 ga Coles, Pedahty, measuring by, or able 
going on foot So X77S Ash. 

Fedament, ohs foim of Pediment. 
tPeda'lieonSf^' Ohs rare“\ [{,lL,peddne-us 
of the dimension or size of a foot, petty (f pes, 
ped- foot ! see -ANEOUS) + -ons. In F pedani 
(T6thc.) ] Of low standing, of small account, petty. 
x6x7 Collins Def Bp, viu 321 What pedaneous 
author haue not they made a father of’ [1636 Blount 
Glossogr, Pedaneous\pedaneus), that goeth on foot ] 
Pedant (pedant), sb (a) Also 7 peedant. 
[a. 'E.pidant (1566 m Hatz-Darm.) or its source 
It pedante teacher, schoolmasterjpedant. 

origin of the It is uncertain The first element is 
app the same as in pedagogue, etc., and it has been 
suggested that pedante was contracted from a med L 
piedetgbgdni^m, pr pple. of pardogbgdre to act^as peda- 
gogue, to teach (Du Gauge), but evidence is wanting] 
fl. A schoolmaster, teacher, or tutor (« Peda- 
COGIDB 2, but often without implication of con- 
tempt; in quot. 1662 « PiBDAaoQUE i). Obs 


15B8 Si^s L, L, L ni. 1 179, I that haue beene. A 
domineering: pedant ore the Boy 1399 B Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, It i, Hee loues to haue a fencer, a pedant, and a 
musician, seene in his lodging a mornings xSox Suaks 
Ttoel N HL li 80 Like a jradant that keepes a Schoole 
I'th Churdi 1634 H L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 145 Fiom 
a Countrey Pedant, he became, a Peei of the Realm x66a 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex VII (1867) 48 lie kept a small 
school in Rome, which he left to scive Caidinal Mafibo 
Barberino, to wait upon his nephews as a pedant , con- 
ducting them every day to school to the Roman College 
and bnnging them back again a 1704 T Brown Eng Sat, 
Wks 1730 I. 27 Oldham ow'd , nothing to his birth, but 
little to the precepts of pedanta 
2 . A person who overiatcs book-learning or 
technical knowledge, or displays it unduly or un- 
seasonably; one who has mere learning untempered 
by practical judgement and knowledge of affairs ; 
one who lays excessive stress upon tnfling details 
of knowledge or upon strict adherence to formal 
rules ; sometimes, one who is possessed by a theoiy 
and insists on applying it in all cases without dis- 
crimination, a doctnnaire. 

*596 Nashe Saffron Walden 43 O, tis a precious apotheg 
maticall Pedant, who will finde matter inongb to dilate 
a whole daye of the drst inuention of Fy, fa,fmn 1663 
Butler Hud i 1. 94 A Babylonish dialect, Which learned 
Pedants much aflect 17XX Addison Sptct, No. 103 f 4 A 
Man who has been brought up among Books, and is able to 
talk of nothing else, is what we call a Pedant But, me- 
thinks, we should enlarge the Title, and give it every one 
that does not knowhow to think out of his Profession and 
paiticular way of Lile xSxa Miss MirroRD in L'Estrange 
Life (z8^o) I VI. 172, I mean your learned young ladies — 
pedants in petticoats. 1874 Green Short Hist vui §2. 465 
He [Jas. I] had the temper of a pedant;, a pedant's Jove of 
theories, and a pedant's inability to bring his theories into 
aiw relation with actual facts. 


relation with actual facts. 

0. attrib, or as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a pedant; of or pertaining to a pedant; pedantic. 

x6i6 R C Times whistle vi, 2505 Each pedant Tutour 
1670 Dryden and Pi, Conq Granada m ii, It points to 
pedant colleges, and cells 1703 Rowe Fidr Penit v. 1, The 
pomp of words, and pedant dissertations. 1845 Carlyle 
Cronmell (1B71) IV 71 Respectable Pedant persons. 1875 
L Morris Evensong cliii, The pure thought smirched and 
fouled, or buried in pedant lore 
4 . Comb, 

x6ii CoTGR , Pedantesque, pedanticall, inkhortiixing, pe- 
dant-hke. 1884 Symonos iihdks, Predec vii 263 The 
honouis of that pedant-rid Parnassus 
Hence Pe dantess, a female pedant ; Pe daut- 
Iiood, the condition or chaiacter of a pedant. 

1784 R. Bage Barham Downs I 75 Unfeeling pedantesa, 
says I . thou art no wife for me i843^Carlyle in Last 
Words qfT C, (1892) 2x7 Hard isolated Pedaiithood. 

tFedante, -a'utie,^a*2ity. Ohs, Also 6-7 
psed-, 7 -ti, -teo. [app. a. It. pedante Pedant 
( cf. county 2) ; the ending being afterwards assimi- 
lated to Eng. -le, -y, whence app sense 2.] 

1, » Pedant. 

X 393 ^ Harvbv Philad 9 Why should not a Moonke be 
as credible as a Paadanty ? ilSos Bacon Adv Learn l i? 

§ 3 So was the state of Rome .m the handes of Seneca a 
Pedanii, 16x5 J. Phillips Way to Heaven A iij b, Rated, 
as if It had beene a Scboole-boy. by some austeie Pedantea 
1630 Lennard tr Charron's Jrtsa (1658) 142 The Pedantio 
or noushold school master. 

2 A company of pedants. rare'''‘\ 

164X Anhttadv, i. 56 You cite themto ap^eaie«. 

before a capacious Paedantie of hot-livar’d Grammanans 
Fedanterie, -ery, obs. forms of Pbdantex. 
Pedantic (p/dse ntik), a {sh^ [f. Pedant or 
It. pedante 4- -lo. Of English formation: the 
corresp. It. adj. is pedantesco, F. pedantesque. So 
mocJi,G,pedantisch, Da. and Sw pedanttsk ] Having 
the character of, or characteristic of, a pedant, 
characterized by or exhibiting pedantry; exag- 
geratedly, unseasonably, or absurdly learned. (Di 
first quot.. Pedagogic, schoolmasterly.) 

Ic sSoo Donne Sunue Rising i, Busie old foole, unruly 
Sunne, . Sawey pedantique wretch, goe chide Late schoole* 
boyes. c X63X T, Carcw On Death of Donne as The Muses 

g arden with Pedantique weeds O’rspread, was purg’d by 
lee. X788 Reid A nsioile's Log vi. g x 128 He was without 
pedantry even m that pedantic age xSsg Macaulay Ess,, 
Milton X He does not sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic 
refinements. xSsg Motley Dutch Rep iii 1 (1866) 338 
Rather a pedantic than a practical commander, more c^anle 
to discourse of battles tlmn to gam them. X87K R Ellis 
Catullus Ivii. 7 Bookish brethren, a dainty pair pedantia 
fB sh A pedantic person, a pedant. Ohs, 

1607 R. C[ARCw] tr Estienm's World of Wonders V iijb, 
That proud pedanticke ,, who promise immortahtie to 
those to whom he dedicated any of his works Franck 

North, Mem, (1694) 27 This Age degenerates fromPotentates 
to Pedanticks. 

Fedsb'XltiCflili U I Now rare, [f. as prec. + 
-al: see -10 al.] « Pedantic a, (Rare after 17th c.) 

13B8 Shaks L,L,L, V. 11 4 f >6 Thrim pil'd b)^rboles,.. 
Figures pedanticall. 1603 North Phtiarch (1676) 1003 
This banished pedanticall companion Seneca (so did she 
[Agrippina] qu^fie him) Burke Vvnd Nat Soc 

^ L 29 V^thottt a pedantical exactness. 1836 Froude 
Hist, Eng, I. iv, 301 Fisher ..was weak, superstiHous, 
pedantical; but he was a smglehearted man 

fFeda'iitical, a,^ Obs rare’^K [f. after It. 
^pedante, pph sb. from. pedare ‘to foot it" (Florio),] 
Travelling on foot, pedestrian, 
x6aa Malyncs Anc Law-MeicJu 33 A way one Road 
broad, is called a bigh-way for passengers Pedanticall 

77 
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Peda'nticallyy adu, [f Pedantical /7 1 + 
-LY 2 ,] In a pedantic manner ; with pedantry 
<631 Brathwait WhtVisteSi Ahnanack»maher 14 Some 
stolen shmads he hath raked out from the kennell of other 
authors vhich most pedantically he assumes to himselfe. 
183^ Hallam Hut Lit III. 1. § 7 A profusion of learning is 
scattered all rounds hut not pedantically or impertinen^ 
i860 Euebsox Cof^ ii^s Paie Wks (Bohn) II 314 ’Tis 
frivolous to fix pedantically the date of particular inventions. 
So Peda ntloidiiess. 

x668 Wilkins Xfat Otar ii viii § 2. 204 Narrowness, 
Pedanticalness, Littleness of Mind. 

Pedaaticisxu (P^dae ntisiz’m). [f. Pbdaktio a. 
+ -ISM.] A pedantic expression or notion j a piece 
of pedantry. 

r8 PorHoJto No 235 129 (Cent) Perhaps, as Cuninghame 
suggests, fnigo'i theory was simply an embodiment of some 
pedanticism of James I. 1897 Haiitrahst 270 Not so lar- 
mwant as the first-named pedanticism. 

Peda'Uticlyi adv. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 

-LY 2.] » Pedantically. So Peda nticness. 

1647 H Mohe Cupids Cot^ict xxxviii, What thou dost 
Pedanticldy object Concernmg my rude ruffied uncouth 

S ^le, 1653-4 wHiTELOCKE Jml. Svied^ Emk (1772) I. 38B 
e spake latin fluently, butt not pedantickly 1830 W. D 
CooLEV Mdrzt * /a/. Etsc (1846) III v aviii. 274 He does 
not pedanticly shun theories. 

x6^ Earl Monm tr Boccaltnis Advis, Jr. Panutss. i. 
xxiu 35 Moral Sciences are reputed meeie psdantickness. 
jPedantie . see pBaoANTB Ohs. 

Pedantism (pe*dantiz'm). Now rare. [f. 
Pedant + -ism Peih, immediately a. F. pddaniisme 
(Montaigne, i6th c., in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
fL The office or authority of a schoolmaster; 
the state of being under a schoobnaster or teacher, 
pupillage. Also^. Ohs. 

i«)3 Florio Monicugne t. xxv. (1632) 78 The first fifieene 
or stxteene yeares of ms life, are due unto Pedantisme, the 
rest unto action. x6xi Cotgr , Pedagogu^ th' Office of a 
Teacher; also Pedantisme. x6^x Bigcs New Di^ ^232 
Nor have not since my pedantisme and junior piactise in 
die medical profession X656 Blount Glossogr , Pedautism^ 
the Office or Function of a Pedant 1658 in Phillips. 

2 . The character or style of a pedant , pedantic 
phraseology, treatment, or method ; pedantry 
*593 ISihSffX.Pour LsH. CottfuUE^, Ded ,Wks. (Grosart) 
II zSo Loue poetry, hate pedantisme x6^ Fbltham 
sotaes ir. xUv, They conversing onely among bookes, are 
put into affectation and pedantisme x8ra Farrar Si Paul 
1 32 How unutterably fuvolous this apotheosis of pedantism 
would appear to a serious-mmded. .Jew 
3 . With a and// A piece of pedantry, fa. 
The proceeding of a pedant or dogmatic peda- 
gogue , b. A pedantic expression or chaiactenstic. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceafui Wks (1700) 59 To make a 
man . . engage to believe no otherwise than is believ'd hy my 
Lord Bi^op, or Goodman Presbyter, is a Pedantism, that 
has made the Sword to be a Rod in the hands of School- 
masters. 185B Carlyle Predh Gt viii i. (1872) HI. t These 
confused Prussian History-Books, opulent m nugatory 
pedantisms and learned marine-stores. 

DPedantise (ped^tmz), v. [f as prec. + - izb, 
or a F, pidaniiser^ •izer (Cotgr ) ] 

1 . intr. To play the pedant , to speak or write 
pedantically Also to pedaniize tt, 
x6ix Cotgr., PedanitzeTito pedantizeit, or play the Pedant • 
to dommeere ouet lads 1657 J Sergeant Schism Dts~ 
^h'i 8 That I am a detestable peison, one of the S&iKoi 
(as he pedandzes it) 1783 Ainsworth Thesaimis (ed. 
Morell), To pedantize, or play the pedant, hieraiuram 
osUtdare^ vel veudtiare. i86a Sat Rev. 4 Jan 22/z To 
v^etate and pedantize on the classics. 

2 . irans. To turn mto a pedant; to make pedants. 
ax734 North Lives (i8go) III 89 That bare reading with- 
out practice, whidi pedantiseth a student but never makes 
him a clever lawyer 1885 Sat Rev 18 July 88/2 The cramp- 
ing and pedantizing influence of a pseudo-system 

Pedantocracy (pedilnt^ krasi). [f. Pbdant 
•f -OOBAOY. App. first used in French form //■ 
daniocratte by J. S. Mill writing to Comte.] A 
system of government by pedants; a governing 
body of peclants. So Pedautocrat (pidae’ntiJkiiet), 
a ruler who governs on pedantic principles ; Fe- | 
dantocra’tlc a., characterized by * pedantocracy 
[1842 Mill Lett, d A Comte 25 Feb (rSgg) 28 II ne pour- 
rait eii r&ulter que ce qu’on voit dans la Chine, c’est-k dire 
une Jidaniocraiie, 184a Comte Let, to Mill 4 Mai, ibid. 

35 Votie heureuse expression ^ft-fidaniocratie^ 1859 Mill 
Liberty v 203 If we would not have our bureauciacy de- 
generate into a pedantocracy 187a Farrar Wiitt. Hi^i v 
184 A Pedantocracy of unpractical Philosophets 1883 F 
Harrison in Coutemp Rev Mar, 314 He [^mbetta] was 
not a corrupting pedantocrat like (Guizot x886 Mort cy 
Cm Muc {x888) III. 214 The fastidious or pedantociatic 
school of government. 

Pedantry (pe-dantn) Also 7 pedauterio, 
-ery. [ad. It. pedanleria (used by Sidney), f. 
pedante^ orilsF xer^t, pidanterie (Pasqmer, 1560 
in Hatz,-Darm.) : see Pedant and -eey, -by ] 

1 The character, habit of mind, or mode of pro- 
ceeding, characteristic of a pedant ; mere learning 
without judgement or discrimination; conceit or 
unseasonable display of learning or technical 
knowledge 

x6ia Bonne Prorr Soul ij 291 When wilt thou shake off 
this pedantery Of being taught by sense andfantasie? 1646 
Sir T Browne Pseud Ep i vi 24 A practise that savours 
much of Pedantery 1710 Sieele Tatler'No 244? 7 Pedantry 
proceeds from much Heading and little Understanding. | 


1766 Fordyce Ser\n Yng Warn, (1767) I vii, 298 That 
men are frighted at Female pedantry is very certain. x8ea- 
*5 Syd Smith Ess (ed Beeton) 95 Pedantry is an ostenta- 
tious obtrusion of knowledge, la which those who bear us 
cannot sympathise 1841 B'Israeli Avten, Lit (1867) 100 
The pedantry of mixing Greek and Latin terms in the 
vernacular language is ridiculed hy Rabelais. 

b. with pL An instance of this* a piece of 
pedantry, a pedantic form, expiession, etc. 

X581 Sidney A^ol Poeime {Neh) 19 Skill of gouermnent, 
was but a Pedanteria in comparison. 1656 Blouni Glossogr ^ 
Pedanieriest pedantick humors, phrase affectings, Inkhorn 
terms Br, 1778 Warton Hut Eug Poetry xxv, II. 133 
The narrow pedantnes of monastic eiudition, 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr 1 . 1 19 A senes of feudal pedantries , , , 

2 . Undue insistence on forms or details ; slavish 
adherence to rule, theory, or precedent, m con- 
nexion with a particular profession or practice 
[1704 Swift Brapiei^s Lett v, The pedantry of a drapier 
in the terms of his own trade J 1845 S Austin Ranke s 
Hut Ref, HI 124 Even Erasmus, spite of the favour he 
enjoyed at court, found no mercy from monkish pedantry 
xM3 P Barry Dockyard Econ 119 He who slavishly 
adheres to rule displays pedantiy at every turn a X869 
ViscT Strangfobd See fvnt I 92 Pedantry, we take it, 
signifies undue stiess laid on insignificant detail, and over- 
valuation of petty accuiacy zpoa Fairdairn Philos Chr 
Relig, n. 11.410 To require that every element in a figurative 
word be found again in the lealtly it denotes, is not exegesis 
but pedantry 

f Peda nty. Ohs, rare'~'^ [ad It. type '^pedanta 
from pedare to foot it (Floixo) ] ^ ? Running foot- 
man* (Latham). 

1606 Warner Atb Eng xiv xcl 369 For most, like Ichu, 
hurrie with Pedanties two or tliree. 

Pedanty: see Pedantje Ohs, 

Pedarian (pfded’riau), a, and sb, Rom, Anhq, 
[£ L peddri-us of or belonging to a foot, of a foot 
also in pedarii sesiatores (see below); f. 


long, 

iied-n 


a. adj. Applied to Roman senators of an infeiior 
grade, who * had no vote of their own, but could 
merely signify their assent to that of another*, 
b. sh A pedanan senator. 

The reason of the appellation is not rightly known : see the 
Latin Dictionaries 

X7S3 Chambers Cycl Supp , Pedarian, in antiquity, those 
senators who signified their votes by their feet, not their 
tongues, that is, sudi as walked over to the side of those 
whose opinion they approved of, in divisions of the house 
+ Pe'dary, a* ) Ohs, raie, [ad. L pcdCimis ; 
see prec. and -aby 1 .] 

1 , Of or relating to a foot or to Uic feet; in qnot 
used absol. or ellipt. with pi. « A pardon or 
indulgence for a pilgnm (who had vowed to per- 
foira a pilgrimage on footy 
1437 tr. Latimer's Serm be/, Convoc, Dj b, Some brought 
form Canonizations, some pai dons and these of wonderful 
varietie. some Stationarics,somo lubilaryes, some Poculaiyes 
for drinkers, some manuanes for handleis of reliques, some 
pedaries for pilgrimes, some osculanes for kyssers 

2 Rom, Antiq « Pedaeian a, 

Grenewcy Ann in xiv (rd22)84 Also many 

pedary Senators rose vp & stioue, who should propound 
things most base and abiect 
8. Second-class, second-rate, inferior. 

1657 W. Mo RICE Coena quasi Kotvi^ Def xi 128 All the 
School {omnesqui dehac re memitmunt—ssLith no pcdaiy 
schoolman) [Vasquez] 

Pedate (pe d/l), a, Nat Htst, [ad. 'L.peddt-us 
having feet, f. ped-em foot ; see -ate 2 .] 

1 . Having divisions like toes, or like the claws 
of a bird’s foot , spec, in Bot, applied to a com- 
pound or lobed leaf having a slender midrib passing 
through the central leaflet or lobe, and two thicker 
lateral iibs which branch at successive points lo 
form the several midiibs of the lateral leaflets or 
lobes (instead of these all arising from a common 
central point as in a pahmte leaf). Applied also 
to the venation of a simple leaf when thus arranged. 
Also t Pedated (in same sense) 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl Supp , Botany Table 2, Distinctions 
of the Leaves of PJ.'ints .Pedaled 1760 J. Lle Introd 
Bot II xxxi. (1765) 152 Arum, with pedate Leaves 1835 
Lindlbv Inirod, Bot (1848) H 359. 1857 Hlnprey Bot 
§95 Palmate (ov digitate) leaves aie such as have a numbei 
of dwtmet leaflets arising from one point The only true 
modification appears to be the pedate leaf, analogous to the 

g edatisect simpleleafibut with distinct leaflets. i%s Keener 
[ Oliver Nat Hist Plants Index, Pedate venation 
2 . Zool, Furnished with or having feet, footed 
x8i6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol xxu. (i8i8) H. 272 Two classes 
, Apodons laivffi, or those that move without legs,— and 
Pedate larvie, , that move by means of legs. x8*6 Ibid, 
xlvii IV 365 In proportion as pedate animals appi oach to the 
human type, their motions are accomplished by fewei organa 
o. Anal. Expanded (at the end) like a foot, 

1870 Rolleston Amm. Life 27 (Common Fowl). The 
similarly expanded, or ‘pedate’ extremity of the external 
h^ostcrnal process overlaps the postenor sternal ribs 
Hence Pe dately adv,,, in a pedate manner. 
i8ai S F, Gray Nat, Arrangem Bnt PI 71 [Leaves] 
pedately cut. 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 10 Helleborus. . . 
palmately, pedately or digitaiely lobed. 

Pedatl-, combining form of L. pedUus Pa- 
DATB, in botanical terminology m adjs. relating to 
leaves. Pedatifld (pfdaetifid) [L. -fidus split], 
pedately cleft or divided at least half-way to the 


base; Pedatiform (p/d£e*tif|pim), approaching 
a pedate foim, or having the ribs pedately arranged ; 
Pedatilo bate, Pedatilobed (p/d^ti-), pedately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes ; Peda’ti- 
nerved (pztl^ ti-), having the neives or ribs pedately 
arranged, Pedatipa rtite (p/d^iti-) [see Pabtite], 
pedately divided nearly to the base ; so Peda*ti- 
sect, Pedatise'cted (p/d/*ti-) [L. sedus cut]. 

*793 Martyn Lang Bot, PedatifUum folium, a pcdatifiil 
leaf . the parts of the leaf not being separate , but connected, 
as in the feet of watei fowl 1857 Henfuey Bot, §93 The 
general prefix pedah- may be used in the words pedaitfid, 
pedattseci, or pedatipartite, 1857 Mavni Ji,»pos Le,x , 
Pcdatifid, .pedatilobate,.. pedatipartite,, pedatisectcd x866 
Treas Bot 85s Pedate, Pedaitjid, Peaatform, pedaiu 
lobed, or pedaiilohate, pedahnerved, , pedatipartite^ or 
pedatisect, when a pedate leaf has segments separated into 
so many distinct leaflets 

Peda tion. rare [In sense i, ad L peddtion^em, 
11. of action f. pedare to furnish with feet or props j 
in sense 2, n, of condition f. peddi-iis Pedate ] 

+1. (See quot ) Ohs 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Pedaiton, a staking, propping or 
setting up of vines 1658 in PiiiLiii'S. 

2 2 ool, Condition as to feet (Cf denttiion ) 
1857 Mayne Expos Lex, Pedaiio, tcim employed by 
Fabiicius to denote the manner in which the feet of insects 
are developed, the number of articulated pieces,., tho fotm 
of the different parts [etc ] pcdation. 

fPe’dature. Ohs, tare'^°, [ad. L. 
space or extent of a foot, f. pedrcm foot.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr ,Pedaiure{p8datUid), a pioporiion 
of digging, building, etc. of so many foot assigned to 
Souldieis or workmen. Hence in Piiiliifs 
t Petddelapo teca:^. Obs, raie^^, [?f. 
Peddle v ] ? A peddling apothecary, an itinerant 
medicine-vendor. 

1561 Hollydush Horn Appih, 17 b, I my selfo Imiic sene 
a strange peddclapotecaiy minister to the commun people, 
that two or thre dyed of it 

Peddelar, obs. foim of Pedlab. 

P6dder (pe*d3j). Now . 5 V. and dial. Forms; 
3 peoddare, 4-6 (9 dial>i pedder, 5 ped(d)aTO, 
peder, S peddar, 9 dial, pother, -ur. [app a 
derivative of Ped, pannier, basket, although pod 
has not yet been found so early. Cf. also Pedlau.] 
One who carries about goods for sale (? in a * ped * 
or pack) ; a pedlar, (But in one MS. of Piomp. 
Parv, app. 'a maker 01 panniers, a haskct-makei ,) 
Gi2a5 Auer R. 66 pe wrechc peoddare more noise he 
makeb to ^eien his sope, hen a riche mercer al his deorcwuifie 
ware 1:1380 Wyclip Irks, (1880) la Pcddcris beiyngc., 
piecious pellure and forrouns for wymmen, X4. Nom in 


IFell 41 FuIIerys, mercei^i groclrys, vjuteiys/ podderys, 
owyn to payin pe tythe of here gotyng be here ciaft. 1^3 
Cnih, Angl 272/2 A Pedder (A, A Pedaic ur A Pcdl.iie), 
revolus, uegociator 1513 Douglas Hiueu viii. I’rol. 55 


uu iiiuauiiuiiui ui ww4tuicA| uiiv pat;K. ur wruiliiii; 

vpon his back 2764 J Kirby's Suffolk 'J rav, (ed. 2) 53 It 
IS no unusual thing for Peddars to attend the Tides regu- 
larly, receive and pack up the Fish, on the common Key. 
1807 Hogg Mountain Bard z88 To guard the door, An* 
bark at pethers, boys, an’ whips. 0x825 Foriiy Voc, JS, 
Anglia, Pedder, one who caiiies wares in ^ped, pitches it 
in open market, and sells from it 1825 Buockett N, C, 
Glow,, Pedder, Peiher,,,n. pedlar— a travelling merchant 
h. Comb,, as pedder^coffe (CoEE sb a), ^ntan, 
ciSSoLyndfsay Xpitle) Ane Discripttoun of Peder Coffeis, 
having na regaird till honcstie m thair vocatioun. Ibid, 3 
This hole perfyte genolagie Of pedder knavis superkityve, 
1552 IIuLOET, Pedderman, insUtor, 1820 Scott Moneui 
XXXV, The peddcr-coffe who travels the land. 

Peddle (pe d’l), v [Of obscure history; prob- 
ably I and 11 are historically distinct words. 

Branch I (exemplified 153* m Peddling ppl,a,) was app. 
a back-formation from pedler, Pedur, taken as peddLer 
implying a v&rh peddle Branch II (1597-8 m Pwidiino 


vative in -mg is known much earlier than the finite verb j 
efithe relation of gaideniug, tmlonng, formed on thesbs., 
to the rare finite vbs. to garden, to tailor 1 
I 1 . tnir. To follow the occiqiatlon of a pedlar; 
to go about canying small wares for sale. 

x53a [‘•ee Pt ddling///.«. 1], 1591 [see Pkodukc vhl sh i). 
1650 Trapp Comm Lev xix 16 As a pedlar that first Id's 
his pack with reports and rumors, and then go’s pedling up 
and down. 1651 Ogildy AEsop (idds) 30 To deal with those 
[that] bear packs and peddle, xyia ARBuriiNOT ^ohn Bitll 
II. IV, To go hawking and peddling about the streets, selling 
kmves, scissars, and shoe-buckles. X791-18S3 DTbftABit 
Ci^ Lti, The Rump, The most innocent.. those whose 
talents had been limited by Nature to peddle and pui loin 
2 . irans To trade or deal m as a petfiar j to 
carry about and offer for sale Chiefly U, S, 

1B37 Hawthorne Twiee-T. T. (1851) I xvl 249 Going to 
Mddle out a lot of hui^lebemes z8s8 Olmeted Saw 
States 630 Many negroes were in town, idling eggs, nutt 
br^ms, and fowls. x866 Whittier Snow-hound 455 To 
peddle from town to town. r88o L. Oupkant GUetU 
IX, a8r He bad peddled sacred r^lcs through Rttsida. 

b. Jig, To deal out, or offer for acceptance, in 
small quantities; to ‘ictail*. 

1837 Emerson Amor Sefeoktr Wfcs. (BcAn) II, 175 Thii 
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fedestsiae. 


oiiginal unit .hns been so minutely subdivided and peddled 
out *864 HowLis in Century Mag (1889) Sept 703^ 
Guing mound peddling liib guefs in private cats 1893 A 
Biuki ll Res ^Hdic v i J2 The usual fortune of those who 
peddle new ideas. 

II. 8. mif. To busy oneself with trifles; to 
work at something in a trifling, paltry, or petty 
way; to Infle, dally, (Cf. Piddle.) 

1597-8 [see PitDDLiNG a. 2]. 1755 Joiihsok, Tc Peddle^ 
V n To be busy about tiifles . It is commonly written 
Piddle xSxx WiLLiNGioN 111 Gurw, JDesp VIII 658 The 
couit of Directois must be pi evented from meddling with or 
peddling in the discipline of the Aimy. 1865 Lowlll Ode 
/ItifvafdCemme/n u, No science peddling with the names 
of things .Can lift our life with wings Fai from Death's idle 
gulf. *867 J, Hah ON Tallants ^ R, xv, It doesn't suit 
me to be peddling about m the old style of fanning, 1877 
Symonds Remiss U vi. 367 Coteries peddling with the 
idlest of all litctaiy pioblems. 
b, iratts with a-way * To fritter away on trifles 
{880 jLiPi.uiLb Hedge \ M, 1 soo The squire's time .was 
peddled away 

Peddler; seePEDLAB 

Peddling (pediig), vbLsb, [See Peddle v, 
and -ING 1.] The action of the veib Peddle. 

1 . The occupation of a pedlar, the carrying about 
of small goods for sale Peddling out, dealing 
out or retailing in petty quantities, 

159X PiSRciVAH. Sp Dut , Regtiioma, pcdliiig, buying of 
small waics x688 J, Clay ion in Phtl Trans XvII 79a 
The best of Tiade that can be diivcn is only a sort of 
Scotch Pedling 1760 C, Johns row Chrysal (1822) II 109 
'That lower speaes of liado tailed Ptdling. TROLioim 
Orley P, VI, I call it hawking and peddling, that going 
louud the countiy with youi goods on your back. It aint 
tiade. X898 Kipling Rleet m Bemg 11. 22 A slow peddling* 
out of Adnnialty allowance for the mouth. 

atU lb X64X IsvcLYN Diaiy 8 Oct,, Little wagons .full of 
pedhng meicliandiscs, diawne by mostivodogs. «x^7 
AuiiRLY Nat Hist Surrey (1719) HI 227 Here aie two 
Faii^viz. on September xatli, and Whit-Tuesday, (aPed- 
ling Fair). xS/o Morris Earthly Par, I. if. 5x5 Neither on 
peadUng voyage am 1 come. 

b. concr* Pedlars’ wares; small goods. 7tonce~use 
*737 Jas Murray Lett (1901) 37 We send our peddling 
to , the ncighboming colonies, for which wc have EuTOpcan 
or other goods at then piicc. 

•[•c. Peddling Pionch -= Pcdlaris French (Ped- 
LAB 3 b). Obs, 

? a 1550 Nye IVny to Spyitel Homs 1054 in Ha/l. R P P 
IV 6g Thus they babble, . . I wole not what with ilicyr 
peUlyng frenclic. 

2 . The action of dealing with tiifles, or m a 
palLiy tufling way, (Cf. Piddling vbl sb ) 

i8fia Farrar is eckers Concl (1875) 332 The ‘moial peddling 
the pedagogic display .wc have had to point out 1809 
Allhuils Syst Med VI 11. xeo What can be done quickly 
and ihoioughly will piobably be beiiefiaal, and prolonged 
peddling the reveise. 

Pe ddUng, ppl, a, [See Peddle v, + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Of peisons: Plying the trade of a pedlar; going 
about with small goods for sale. 

X53a More Confut Tindale Wks 639/3 Yet se we wel 
ynough howgiedely the pedelyng knaues that here bring 
ouer theire bookes, grispe aboute an halfepeny 1668 Jf 
Davzi s tr Olcarius^ Voy Ambass, 34 Theie was a passage 
.from the Castle to the Chtuch, along which ca-me first 
several pcdlmg Mei chants, who sold wax Candles. X738 
Morgan A^ers Pref. xx The peddling Tradeis , which the 
wealthy Dons deem Interlopcis 1834 Jamps J Marston 
Hall xii, I began conversing with him as a peddling Jew. 

2 . a. Of peisons. Busying oneself with trifles, or 
in a trifling way ; occupied with petty details, or 
characterized by such occupation, b. Of things • 
Of small consequence; trifling, contemptible, petty, 
mean, paltry, trashy. (Cf, Piddling a ) 

1597-8 Bp. Hai l Sat, 11. 111. 25 Since pedhng baibarismes 
can be m request. i6xg Porciias Pilffrimage (1614) 374 
Thzcescote and eight sects of name, besides other pedhng 
factions X693 Apol, Clergy Scot, 37 Our Pedhng little 
Keformers. X759 Franklin Ess, Wks 1840 HI 500 The 
province was to leceive it in so pedling a way, as rendered 
It m a manner useless. i8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed di. Peddlings 
tufling, of little value. 1845 Carlyle Croniweli {iBix) 1 . x 
Poor peddling Dilettantism 1885 Clodo Myths ^ Hr, 1. 1 
9 We find place given to mane peddling details. 

Hence Pe’ddllngly adv , in a peddhn^ way. ^ 

1893 Graphic 22 Ocl 47B/3 A Minister who. us peddlingly 
unambitious 

Pede (pf<l)- [f I-** p^s, ped-eni foot ; cf. It 
piede,’\ A fool or base. Only attrib, as m pede- 
oloth, an altar-carpet; pede-window, a term 
formerly applied to the west window of a cruci- 
form church (being at the foot of the cross) 

184a Ecclcsiologisi I. 200 Two specimens of a pede cloth 
01 Altar cai pet, 1846 Ihiif V 187 It struck us that lyclmo 
scones help to explain, and weie themselves explained by, 
pede-windows 1870 Kock 'Pexi Fair i 66 A carpet 
for covering the top of the higher step at the altar, called 
by some a pede clom 

Pedeei p6di© (p? dz), Obs exc. died. Also 7 
paddeo, pedoe, pedy, 7-9 peedee (pf df ), 9 P.D. 
[Derivation uncertain : several early writers asso- 
ciate the word with L. pes, pedem foot, pede on 
foot ] A servmg-lad, footboy, groom ; m 19th c., 
on the River Tyne, the boy on board a keel. 

x 648 Ln Essex in Kep. (1807) I 391 No Trooper 
shall sufler his Paddee to feed liis Horse in the Corne, 
or to stealc men's liay 1646 Sc Acts C/ias /, VL 23^^ 
No allowance , , is to uee given . for the tenth man, or the 


Ptidicse 01 Boys and Hoise 1658 J Joncs tr Ovid‘s Ibis 
160 Who can blame Dolon, apooi Pedee, for adventui* 
mg his life foi Gold? i66x Blounx Glossogr (ed 2), Pedee 
(from^tfj), a (commanders) Foot boy 3676 W Row Conin, 
Blairs Autobiog, x, (1B48; 160 About 30,000 men beside 
boys, pedies, lackies, &c. 1706 Phillips, Pedee, an oidinary 
Foot-boy, a Diudge, as ‘What must I be your Pedee 
upon all Occasions f’ ?a:x8oo in Gilchrist Sougs (X824) ix 
So P D. and his mariow were e’en pawk’d ashore. 1825 
B ROCKETT N. C Gloss , Pec-dce, a young lad in a keel, who 
has charge of the rudder 1863 in lyneside Songs 6 Woi 
blagaii cd lad. the young Pee Dee. 1894 HnSLor Narthwnbld, 
Gloss s,v, Ihe ciew of a keel consisted of the skipper, two 
bullies, and the pce-dec, who was geneially a boy fiom 
twelve to foul teen yeais old 

b Comb,, as pedee-solicitor, 

1673 A Huybcrts Conm Stone 3 A junior Doctor of the 
gang they employed to be their Pedee-Soiicitor 
h Pe degorize, v, Obs, rare’^^ [app. rudely f. 
pedegr^, Pbdigbbe -f- -ize.] To make a pedigree; 
to derive through a pedigree 
1665 SikT Herbert 135 Abuzvez Deilamshaw,, 
the hundiedth in descent from Adam as they pcdegoiire. 

Pedegre(e, -grewe, -grow, etc , obs. fl. Pedi- 
GBEE. Pedel, Pedeler : see Pedaile, Fedlab. 

hPedelion. dierb, Obs, Also 6 patedelion, 
6~7 padelion, -lyon. [a. '^,pted (or de lion 
* Lions foot. Lions paw, Ladies mantle,. .Fadelioii’ 
(Colgr ) Also F pas de lion in same sense, and 
paitt de lion 'Bastard blacke Ellcbore, Beaies-foot, 
ycUeiwort . . also, as Pied de lion' (Cotgr.), LilUe 
has pied de Hon arid p<UU de lion both as alchl” 
vnlle, lady's mantle ] A name of ceitam plants : 
a. Black ilellebore; h, "i Zeontopodium\ e Lady's 
Mantle ; cf. Lion's foot^ Lioiis pcsiu, Lion sh ii b. 

x4 Siockh Med MS i loBxw AfigltaYNlll, 297 Late 
take a gi es pat men dope pedelyoun ? 1516 Crete Herball 
clvin Kijb, He ellcboro ntgio, Pedelyon, or Jyons fote 
X578, x6xx [see Padelion] X589 J. Rider Lot Diet, 1751 
All heat b called patedelion 01 pied de lion . Leoniopodmtn 
1597 Giuiarde Hcf bal App , Pedehon is Helleborus ntger 
1640 Parkinson Theat Bot, 536 We in English [call it] 
Padelyon, after the French. 1864 Prior PlaiU'ft (1879) *75 
Padelion, , from the resemblance of its leaf to the impress 
of a lion’s foot, the Indy's mantle. 

Pedement, obs. foim of Pjsdjment 
fPedera, Pe*derote. Obs. [cf- obs. IL 
pedero^ pedereiti, pedente the opal ] Old names 
of the opal. 

X58S T Washington U. NttholayU Voy iv, xi X23 b, In 
this place aie also found . the Pcdeiotc, which Plmie calleih 
Opalius 16x0 W Ti Art of Survey i in 5 The 

pin pie Amethyst, greciic Einerauldes, and Opall Pedeias 
Pederast, etc. * see Fjsdeeabt, etc 
Pederero, variant of Fedeebo, a small gun. 
f Pe descript. mtue-word, [f. L. pede with 
the foot + sertptum written, wntiiig; after ?)ianu- 
script 1 Something written by the foot; humor- 
ously used for the imprints of kicking. 

x658 Shirley Honona ^ Mmimon iv 1 , 1 tell you, sir, 
verbatim , for a need, I liave it all in pedesenpt 

Pedeshaw, obs. form of Fadibhah. 

II Pedesis (p^df sis), [a. Gr. leaping.] 

A name given by Frof. Jevons to the Brownian 
nmement of minute particles : see Bbownian a, 
1878 Jevons in Q. 7 mL Se Api ivo/x Some wnteis have 
called It the Brownian movement .. I have ventured to com 
a new word, and call the taolion pedes/s, from Gr« TnjSijtrts 
leaping or bounding. 1893 Nature XLV 430/1 The fact that 
pedesis is stopped by the addition of an electrolyte would 
appear to indicate that the water complices are disintegrated 
in the presence of ions. 

Pedestal (pe*d6stal), sb Forms : a. 6- pe- 
desiafl (also 0 -alle, -ale, pettestale, 6-7 pe- 
destall, 7 -estell, -istal). 6-8 piede8tal(l, 7 
piedsfcal(l, -stooie, piedistal [ad. F piidestal 
(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It ptedestallo, ^pie- 
distallo, 1 e. pie di stallo foot of a stall, ‘ the base 
of any frame or engine' (Florio 16 ii), f. pib, ptede 
foot + stallo stall, hovel, shed, stable. In Eng. 
pt4d~ became ped-, conformed to L. ped^em foot.] 

1 . The base supporting a column or pillar in 
construction ; the base on which an obehsk, statue, 
vase, or the like is erected ; also, each of the two 
supports of a knee-hole writing-table, usually con- 
taining drawers. 

a 1^3 Shutb Archit C ij b, If ye will set Stylobata, or 
Pedestal, vnder your pillor, . . yon ‘shall make a foure square, 

. . one ende shaJbe the height of the square or body of the 
Pedestall Ibtd, Thus endeth the Pedestale or Stylobata 
X589 PurrrNHAM Eng,Poesie\\ xi (ArbliioThePiller,* 
IS consideied with two accessane parts, a pedestall or base, 
and a chapter or head ; the body is the shaft 1590 Dallam 
Traio, (Hakl, Soc.) 63 Tow rankes of marble pillors *, the 
petlestales of them ar made of brass x663 Gerbicr Counsel 
30 It seldom happens that a Pedestal is put to the Tuscan 
Order 1703 Maundrell yonrn. yerus, (1707) 20 This 
serv'd for a Pedestal to a Throne erected upon it. 17x8 
Lady M W, Montagu Let, to Ctess Bristol 10 Apr,, An 
obelisk.. is placed,, upon a pedestal of square freestone, 
full of figures m bas relief on two sides. 1845 Parker Gloss, 
Archit, (ed. 4], Pedestal or Fooistall, a substructure fre 
quently placed under colu mns m Classical architecture. x866 
Carlyle in Mrs. C *s Lett III 254 , 1 have discovered in 
drawers of pedestal these mournful letters. X879 Sir G 
Scott Lect AreJut I 87 The smgular ornamentation of 
the pedestal or basement of the doorways. 

A *380 Hollyband Treas, Ft, Tong, Ptedesial dvtie 


colomne, the footc of a pDler, a picdestall 1603 Holland 
Plutaiih's Mor 1277 Little btcLiues upon gieut bases and 
large piedstals 1792 Resul zn Fiance (1797) I 348 His 
bust erected on the piedestal. 

2 . A base, support, foundation (maleiial or 
immaterial). 

*59* Sylvester Dm Bartas i iii 1027 Heav’n’s chastest 
Spouse, supporter of this All, Tliib glorious Building’s goodly 
Pedestall 1638 Drumm. or Hawih hem Wks. (1711) 165 
Obedience being the stiougest pedestal of concoid, and 
concord the principal pillar of stale. 1649 Taylor GA 
Exempi Disc iv lao Self denial and Mollification, winch 
are the Pedestal of the Cio&se X74a Young Nt I h viii 
402 Fain would he make the world his pedestal X847 
Emerson R^ Men, Uses Wks (Bohn) I 276 The true 
artisL has the planet for his pedestal ; the advenluier bos 
nothing bioadei than his own shoe*!, 
b. Humorously applied to the foot 01 leg. 
x8i3 Sir R Wilson Prw, Htary I 13, 1 wish my fairer 
countrywomen would, adopt the extenor neatness, even if 
natuie should not . be as giacious in moulding the shape of 
the pedestal 1827 Mvtorll 387/1 My now knock-knee 
pedestals bend to the bandy. 

3 . In technical uses. +a On a railway, the 
‘chair* used to siippoit the rails, or a base to 
support the chair (obs.) , b au axle-guard 01 horn- 
plate; 0. the standard or each of the standaids 
or supports of various maclunes or pieces of me- 
chanism, e g. the upnght stanclaid of a boring- 
machine or similar tool, that of a pillow-block 
which holds the brasses 111 which the shaft turns, etc. 

X774 M. Mackenkie Maritime Surv, iv, 43 Set the Biass 
Pedestal on a firm SuppoiL . Then hang the Quadrant on 
the Pillar, and by the Spirit-level and bcicws in the Feet, 
the Piiiai may be bet perpendicular x8x6 Specif, qfLosh 
4 Stepkenson's Patent No 4067 2 Tlie joining of the rails 
witli the pedestals or piops which support them 18315 J. 
Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 653 A cliaii is .placed on 
a pedestal at eveiythieeor four feet distance,, .according 
to the length of the cast non rails 1835 Mech, Mag 
XXIIl. 228 The pedestal for the joint . to be fastened to 
the sleeper with cotter bolts. 1874 Knight Diet, Mcch. 
202/1 Axle-guazd, one of the pedestals in which the boxes 
of an axle play vertically as the springs yield and recoil, 

4 . attnb and Comb., as pedestal-dance, -dancer, 
hunk, pedestal-box, a journal-hox (Cent. Diet. 
1890); pedestal-coU, -coiler, an upnght coil of 
steam-pipe for use as a radiator (FunPs Stand, Diet 
1895); pe^J-sstal-oover, the cap of a pillow-block ; 
pedestal-rail (Naut.), sec quot. ; pedestal-table, 
one with a massive central support or foot. 

1^5 Knigjii Diet Mech X704/2 (figure of Pillow-Block), 
c *pedeslal cover. 1895 Haiiy News 33 Jan 6/7 The fancy 
trick and burlesque bicycle act and ^pedestal dance, /bid,, 
On the authorised printed progiamme the Dunedin Tioupc 
were duly put down for two peiformanccs as bicycli5i*i, and 
Mdlle. Donegan as a ^pedestal dancer, ^1850 Rudtm. 
Naxng, (Weale) 136 ^PeasstaUraxl, a rail about 2 inches 
thick, that IS iviought over the foot-space rail, and in which 
there is a groove to steady the heels of the balusters of the 
galleiies. X856 Olmsted Slave States 383 Cypi esses, with 
great ^pedestal trunks, and protuberant roots. 

Pe destal, zf. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To set or support upon a pedestal ; to 
furnish with a pedestal. At and ^g. 

xM Earl or Westmoxelako Otia Sacra (1879) 77 All Che 
fabrick Is pedestall'd upon those precious piles. 27x5 M. 
Davies A then Bnt. I, 185 The Theater is Grounded, 
FedestaVd and Carpetted over x8oa H. Martin Helen of 
Glenross II 255 Theie is nothing I detest more than being 
pedestaled for a p^enius r8fo Pall Mall G 2 Apr 3/h He 
seems to us to miss the sigmiiaince of the true Impenalism 
which pedestals itself on Nationalism. 

2 . To form a pedestal for, to support as a pedestal. 

1890 Hosmer Anglo-Sax Freedom X2z Every convenient 

stump pedestalled its orator. 

Pe'aestalLed, -aled (-aid), a [f. prec. sb. 
or vb. + -ED.] Provided with, set upon, or having 
a pedestal. 

1889 AfhensBuvt 14 Dec 825/3 '^he clay counterparts of 
the ' cordoned ’ or pedestalled vases. 1893 Saltus Madam 
Sapp/ara 38 The pedestalled lamps, the yellow shaded 
candles, xoox A. J Evans in Oxf. Uiuv, Gob xa Feb. 340/x 
A pedestalled cup and small bowls of marble 
Pede'Stn^, a. [f. L. pedester on foot, going 
on foot (f, ped-em fool, pedes footman) + -AlJ 
1 1 On foot, going on foot, Fedestbian Obs. 
x6xx Coryat Crudtizes zBg Statues of worthy personages, 
partly equestriall, partly pedesti lall x63a Litiigow Trust vi, 
252 All . . being mounted on Mules saue onely pedestnall I, 
1634 Sir T. Herbert 'ircai, 29 Not a stones cast further, 
sleepes Tom Coiiats bones, consumed m his pedestrian, ill 
contnved Pilgnmage. 

f 2 . Of archery Performed with the bow drawn 
against the foot, Obs, 

xyoa Moseley Ess* Archery iv. 86 A cunous expedient 
of thispedestnal Archery, used by the Ethiopians in hunting 
Elephants. Ibid. 93 The facts relating to pedestrial Archery 

3 . Fitted for walking; as, the pedestrial legs of 

a crab. x^ in Cent. Diet, 

Hence Pede’stxiaflJy ado., on foot, 

1633 W. Lvnnbsay m Lithgow Trav Biij, A length of no 
such course, by ten to one, Which thou thy selfe pedestrial ly 
hast gone, x^ in Webster. •, t wp ^ 

Pedestrian (pfde'stnw), a. and sb, [r. L. 

pedester (see prec ) + -Air.] 

A. adj. 1 . On foot, going or walking on foot ; 
performed on foot ; of ox pertaining to walking. 

X70X WoRDSw m Chr. Wordsw. Metn (1851) I, 71 Your 
wish to have employed } our vacation in a pedestrian tour. 

77 -a 
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PEDESTBIA17ATE. 

1829 Lytton DtsoTuneii i, A greater degree of respect than 
he was at fiist disposed to accord to a pedestrian traveller. 
1840 3:)ickens Ola C Sho^ avii, Grinder used his natural 
lugs foi pedestrian purposes. x88o 6 MERCOini Tragic 
Cenu XVI, By the aid of a common stout pedestrian stick 
b Of a statue ; Representing a person on foot, 
as distinguished from equesU tern 
xSaa Genii Mag, XCII j. 268 The statue,. is to he 
pedestrian. 

2 Applied to plain prose as opposed to verse, or 
to verse of prosaic character ; hence, prosaic, com- 
monplace, dull, uninspired; colloquial, vulgar. 
[L. ^edesfer = Gr. wefds m prose, prosaic, plain, 
commonplace. Sometimes contrasted witn the 
winged flight of Pegasus ] 
xyxd M Davies Athen Brit II. 139 The rest moulded 
upon Lucretius's Splay-footednumhers, with some pedestiian 
spoihngs out of Hoi ace's Epistles x8o$ Roscos Leo X'Bxdi 
(1827) 28 Burcardus ..his diary is written in a pedestnan 
and semt'barbarian style. 1819 Byron ynan Ded. viu, Who 
wanderiug with pedestnan Muses, Contend not with you 
on the winged steed, x888 Diet Hat, Biog XIII. 11/2 
Crane's verse is of a very pedestnan order. 

B. sb. One who goes or tiavels on foot, a 
walker, esp, one who walks as a physical exercise 
or athletic performance. 

J793 (////«) The Observant Pedestnan, or Traits of the 
Human Heart, m a Sobtary Tour from Caernarvon to 
London. xSoa GefitLMag, LXXII 338 Pedestrians (under 
which name the moralizing travellers of the present day are 
well described). xZxzChron 129/1 A well-known 

Mdestnan who had been m the habit of supplying the 
Counties of Devon and Cornwall, with ballads. 18x3 [see 
Pedcstrianism] *832 Marryat Af. Forster i, As happy as 
a pedestnan who bad accomplished bis thousand miles m 
a thousand hoars. 1895 Westm, Gaz 2 Mar. 9/2 Professor 
Blackie in hia younger years was a great pedestrian, and he 
used to boast that there was not a mountam in Scotland on 
the top of which he had not been. 

Fedeatriauate (pfde'stnam'it), v, [f. prec. 

+ -ATE 3 7,] » PeDESTBIANIZE. 

x 8$4 3rd Ser. VI. 118/2 , 1 have been pedestiinating 

through a corner of Oxfordshire. 1889 Sci Amer 29 June 
402/2 rtie trial court had held that bicycling was a form of 
pedesti lanating 1890 B. W. Richardson in Asclepiad VI I 
37 The poor wretches who have to pedestiinate slowly on. 

Fedestrianism (pi'de*stnaniz’m) [f. as prec. 

+ -ISM.] 

L The practice of travelling on foot, walking, 
walking as an exercise or athletic performance 
x8o9 Sporting Mag, XXXIV 162 , 1 do not intend to level 
the least sarcasm at pedestrianism x8x3 W, Thom {title) 
PedestnanisRi, or, An Account of the Pertoi (nances of celc. 
bratedFede<;trians duringthelast and present Century 1843 
B Cooper Life of Sir A, Cooper (L.), Captain Barclay^ 
famous feat of pedestrianism— a Uiousand miles in a thousand 
hours 1882 Sala Amer Restis (18S5] 400 Comfoi table 
pedestrianism m the greater number of young American 
towns IS next door to an impossibility. 

2 Prosaic or commonplace quality of style 
189a Sat, Rev ai May 602/1 An almost Wordsworthian 
pedestrianism of style. 

Fedestviauize (p^de^stn^oiz), v, [f. as prec 
-H -I2B.] irUr, To act the pedestrian , to go or 
travel on foot ; to walk. Also to pedestriamze it 
Hence Fede'Grtrittnlzuifif vU, sb, scodfipi, a, 
x8xx Shcllev in Hogg Life (1858) I. 399, I intend to 
pedestrianize x8a6 Blcahu Meig Xx. 10 You must 
pedestrianize it for a few unmeasured miles over hill and 
dale. 18^ A, Walton Tour Banks Thames 141 Setting 
forth the advantages of pedestrianising x86x Sat. Rev 
14 Sept, 27s Endishmen are distinguishable among the 
nations of the earth as pedestrianising animaU 

t Fede strious, a, Obs [f L. pedesUr on 
foot, gomg on foot + -ous ] Going on foot, esp. 
as opposed to flying or swimming. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep lu j 105 Men conceive 
they never he down, and enjoy not the position of lest, 
ordained unto all pedestnous animals 1755 Johnson, Pe- 
destriousf not winged, going on foot. 1822 T Taylor 
Apuietus^^S The mortal genus of bodies is divided into the 
terrene and terrestrial (or pedestnous) [etc,]. 

Fedetentous (pedfie^ntos), a, rare, [f, L, 
pedeUnt-inii -Umpt-tm step by step, cautiously (f, 
pede-m foot + tend-h't^ tent-' to stretch) + -ous,] 
Proceeding step by step, advancing cautiously. 
i8ot Syd Smith to Archd Singleton Wks 1859 II 
280 That pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in which 
It behoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk 186a 
J^u(, Rev, Jan 65 Then admission to political pnvileges 
be one of gradual and pedetentous elevation 

Fedstic (pfde'tik), a, [ad Gi, f 

vijSij'His leaper : cf, Pedesis ] Of or pertaining to 
pedesis, Fedettc movement = Brownian movement 
1878 jEvONS.m Q, Jrnl, Sc, Apr 17 1 The pedetic move* 
meat cannot be better seen than by taking a drop of old 
common ink which has been exposed to the air for some 
weeks, and examining it under thin glass with a magnifying 
power of soo or 1000 diameters. 1892 Nature XLv 429/2 
Ttc pedetic or Brownian motion of small particles 
Fedi-, the usual Latin and Eng combining foim 
of L, pes^ ped^em foot, used in numerous com- 
pounds, as "L, pediseqiius, 'Eng, pedteure, pedtform^ 
pedtpalpy etc. q.v. 

Fediad (pe-dimd), a, Ctyst, [ad. Gr. weSidr, 
adj flat, level, i. vibiov a plain.] Of 01 per- 
taining to pedia, consisUng of peclia • see Pedion" 

^ ^ryeti^ogr, XL 148 The class may be 

called the pediad class of the anorthic system 


If Pedialgia. Med Also-algy. [f Gr irebiov 
the metatarsus + -aXyfa ache, pain,] Neuralgia in 
(the sole of) the foot 

1853 Dungltson Med, Lexy Pedialgia, 1857 Maynl 
Expos Lex , Pedialgia^ . pedialgy 1893 Syd ^oc. Lex , 
Peatalgia^ pain in the sole of the foot. As a neuralgia of 
the foot.. this occurred on a large scale in 1762 at bavigliano 
in Piedmont 

Pediatnc, var, of P^iatbio: see PiEDO-. So 
Pe'diatry == Pjbdiatbics ; Pedia'troat, a pmdi- 
atiic practitioner. 

Archives of PedtaUks I No i Impoitant contiibu- 
tions to pediatrics. 1890 Cent Diet , Pediatria, Podiatry ^ 
same as Pediatrics 1897 Trans Amer, Pediatric Soc IX 
44, 1 wish to speak moie especially to the general piactitioner 
and pediatrist. 

Pedicel (pedisel). Also 7 pedicil(l [f. 
mod pedtcell'‘Us(yhmmi& Philos, Bot §82 

‘Pediccllus est Pedunculus paitialis*); dim. of 
pedUul-us little foot, footstalk, dim. of pes^ ped-em 
foot In mod F pedicette ] 

1 . Bot, A small stalk or stalk-lilce structoie in 
a plant; applied by Grew to the filament of a 
stamen, in mod ns&esp, each of the secondaiy or 
suboidmate stalks which immediately bear the 
flowers m a branched inflorescence (the mam stalk 
being the peduncle ) ; also, a single mam flower- 
stalk when shoit or slender ; a small peduncle. 

1676 Grew Anat Flowers 111. § 2 That Sort of Attne, 
which may be called Semmifoim; byng a little Sheaf of 
Sced-like Particles , standing on bo many Pedtcill's Ibid, 
§ 4 Standing sometimes double upon each Pcdicil Some- 
times fasLiied to theii PediciK at then middle 1821 S F 
Gray Arrangem. Bnt, PI 105 Flowcis. either scs&ile or 
Upon pedicells. 1854 Lindlcy Sch Bot xi The stalk of 
the flower is its peduncle and if the latter is divided into 
many small stalks, its divisions are called pedicels 1862 
Darwin Fei UL (hckids Intiod 7 The pedicw, or piolonga- 
tion of the rostellum, to which in many exotic Oichids the 
pollcn.masses are attached. 

2 Zool and Anat, Applied to vaiions small 
slalk-hke strucluies m animals (most of which are 
also called Pbdukclb). 

a In insects, the third joint of an antenna, esp when 
geniculate and forming a base for the succeeding joints ; 
also, the basal joint of toe abdomen when long and slender, 
b The stalk on which the eye u. suppoi ted in some Crustacea, 
etc , an eye stalk. 0 The stalk by which a brachiopod, 
cirriped, etc is attached d Each of the ambulaaal feet 
of an echinodeim e The Pedicid of a vertebra 
X826 Kirby Sc Sr Ento/nol, 111 366 Pedicellns (the 
Pedicel) The second joint of the Antenna. 2830 R. Knox 
Cloquets Altai 26 Others have compound eyes supported 
i^on a moveable pedicel X85X-6 Woodward MolUtsca 25 
The pedicel of terebratula Ibid, 104 Strombida Animal 
furnished with larce eyes, placed on thick pedicels. 18^ 
[see eyopedicelf E^ sb^ 28] 1883 G. J Romanes m 

Athenxum 17 Mar 349/1 The lighting movements of a sea 
urchin when inverted on its ab-oral pole (which aie pei- 
formed by means of the pedicels). x888 Rolllston & Jack- 
son Amm Life 546 The tube feet or pedicels 
8 attrtb , as pedicel^c^ly a cell forming a pedicel, 
e g that suppoiting the authendium m Characese 
1882 Vines Sachs* Bot, 238 Beneath the pedicel-cell of the 
ascus shoot out filaments which form the envelope of the 
fructification 1884 Trans Victoria Inst 86 These twenty- 
four cells, together with the pedicel cell of the globule 

Hence FediceUar peilalning to, or of the 
nature of, a pedicel ,* Fe'dicelled, -eled a , having 
a pedicel, pedicellate ; Pedloe'lllforin a , of the 
form of a pedicel. 

x8o6 Galpinp Brit Bot it* Ruppia , Seed 4, pedicelled 
X870 Hooker Sfttd Flora 134 fertile flowers subsessile, 
males pedicelled xSyi Cooke Bnt Fungi II 618 Rarauli 
pedicelhfoim, ascending, septate X900 Proc Zool hoc, 
287 Brissns carmatiis, .Theie are 5 pedicellax pores on 
each side of subanal area. 

(1 Fedicellaria (pe diseleo'xia). Zool PI. -a. 
\mo^,'L.yi.pedicell-usx see prec.] In Echinoderms, 
Each of a number of small pincer-like organs, with 
two, three, or four valves, on the outside of the 
body, usually among and around the spines. 

1872 Nicholsom Palseont, 1x4 The modified pincer-like 
spines .. known by the name of ‘pedicellanm’ x888 
KOLLESTON & Jackson Atitm Life 193 The stalk of the 
Asteroid, unlike that of the Echinoid peaicellaria, is formed 
entirely of soft structures. Ibid, 558 (Echimdea), 
Fedioellate (pe’disekft), a Bot and Zool, 
Also pedicillate. [f. pedtcell-us + -atb 2 j 

Having a pedicel or pedicels ; spec in Zool belong- 
ing to the division Pedtcellata of Echinoderms. 

X828-32 in Webster. 1830 Lindlcy Nat Syst Bot X74 
Flowers usually sessile, sometimes pedicellate 1836-0 Todd 
Cycl Anat, II. 30/2 The true or pedicellate Echinoder- 
mata. x86a Dana Man Geol X94 Pedicellate eyes 1872 
Oliver Blent Bot 81 In Wallflower, the peduncle gives off 
successively a number of short-stalked (pedicellate) flowers. 
So Fe dicella ted a, * prec. ; Pedlcella'tlon, 
the condition of having a pedicel or pedicels. 

1848 Johnston in Proc Berw Nat Club II. No. 6, 302, 
6th (joint], terminated with a pedicellated vesicle 1885 
Goodale Physiol, Bot (1892) 39 In the cells of many plants 
. pedicellated concretions occur 
Fediclei (pe'dik’l). Nat Hist, etc, [ad L 
pedTcuUtis footstalk, dim, ai pis ^ ped-em foot, or 
pedtcule (1557 m llalz -Harm.), see -cm®.] 
1 . Bot, A small stalk, footstalk, pedicel; formerly, 
the stalk of a leaf ( =* pehole)^ 01 of a flower or 


fruit (^ peduncle), now usually, a minute sLalk- 
like suppoit, as those of seeds, glands, etc. 

[1362 luRNER Herbal ii. G vb, Y® flouws giow. vpon a 
long small pediculo, that is a footlyng 01 foolstaltke J x6a6 
Bacon Sylaa t 592 The close and compact substance of 
their leaves and the pedicles of them 17SS Gcntl Mag 
XXV 210 The flowers stand on long pedicles, affixed seveial 
together to one common peduncle 1706 Witiilring Bnt 
Plants II, 466 Leafstalk beset wilh minute glands on 
pedicles. 1872 Oliver Eletn, Bot, 11 158 The funicle (the 
pedicle by which the ovule is attaclied to the placcnltO. 

2 ZooLy etc. A small stalk ; a pedicel 01 j^eduncle 
spec a Path A stalk by which a tumour or moibid 
growth 15 attached to a pait of the body, b Anat Each 
of the two nairow thickened paits of a vutebia connecting 
the cent! urn with the lamina, and foimmg part of the neural 
aicb o Zool The piocess of bone suppoiting the horn of 
a deer 01 any animal of the family Cetvidee, 

X733 N Tokriano Gonqr, liorc Throat 39 A whitish 
Esebar .held by several little Pedicles, (01 stungy Fibies, 
like a Cancer) 1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 249 [The 
cerebium and cerebellum] may each be divided . . into similar 
halves. ; each of the halves sends foi tU a pedicle, pedunculus, 
or a us Ibid 473 We obscive the eyes, on moveable 
pedicles, . as m Cl abs and lobsters 1828 Si ark Elettt, Nat, 
Hist, II. 348 Tube Sphegides base of the abdomen 
naiiowed into a long pedicle. 1831 K Knox Cloquefs 
Anat 23 This vertcbin has. a small rib-Iikc bone placed 
tiansveisely bcfoic ih^ediclc, winch connects the pioccsscs 
to the body X84X-71T R Jonis Amm, Kingd, (ed. 4) 552 
In , . Orbictila^ the pedicle is wanting, the lowei valve of lue 
shell being fixed immediately to the lock, X876 I^aoi Adv 
Textitk Geol m 53 Garnets., pi ojectmg fioni pedicles of 
felspar attrtb i8sx-6 Woodward 229 Caidinal 

and pedicle impressions conjoined 
Hence Fe’dicled a., having a pedicle, pediculalctl 
x88o Sir J, Pagli 111 Mem. Lett, vi, 305 The pcdicled 
exostoses which aie common on the fenuu and liuineius. 

tFedicIe^, Obs, [f L pedua sUacUe 

foi the feet j cf manide, ManacTiB (L. manicsd),’] 
A shackle for the feet, a fetter, 

1627 E, Kfllct Rctfr, Argier 39 What , they could not 
effect vpon you , by manicles and pedicles of iron 

Fedicru, obs. form of Pbdigubk 
F ediculav (pflh kw2Iai), [ad. Xpedh uldt -w, 
f pedtcuUus louse, Cf, F, pldtculattc,'] Of or 
peitainiiig lo a louse or lice , loiiby, 

1660 H OWALL Pat ly of Beasts 26 , 1 am not sulycct to breed 
Lice and other Vermin ; And wlita*eas this pedicular disUtRsc 
[etc] attend hiunkmd X7a7-'4x Ciiamulks Cyd, s v Pedl^ 
culai IS morbus t Heiod is said to have died of the pedicular 
disease. ^1x843 Souiuly Doctor ccxn. (1848) 572 The souls 
of their fiiends who are undeigoing penance m the shape of 
fleas, or in loathsome pedicular form *to6 JIristowk TV/. 
4* Praci Med (1878) 343 Impetigo in children limited to 
the back of the head is onen of pedicular origin. 

Hence FecHctaarity {noncc-wd ), the nature or 
personality^ of a louse. 

1876 Ruskin Fots Clav Ixvi. 183 Is there,, a Divmc 
PcdiciiJarity? 

Fediculate (pfdik«?ltfl), a, (sb.) Nat, I/tst 
[f footstalk H--tTEii.] 1. =• next. 

X857 Maynb Lcx,t PedtculaiuSi Bot, having foot- 

stalks pediculate. 

2 , Belonging to the grou]) Piduulali of telcost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of the 
pectoral fins, resembling an arm. Also os sb, A 
membei of this group. 

x88o Gunther Fishes viii. 469 Pedtculates arc found in 
all seas.^ 

Fediculated (p/drkulfleJhed), a, [f. as prec + 
-ED 2.] Having, or home upon, a pedicle ; stalked. 
(Chiefly in Path, of morbid growths.) 

Z822-34 Good*s Study Med (ed, 4) I 469 We obsene on 
the surface of the lungs single vesicks .app.ircntly pudicu- 
lated 1846 Brittan tr. Matgaignds Man, Swg ssp Cancer 
of the Longue . , sometimes . . is a pediculated tumour. X856-8 
Van der Hoeveds Zool 1 . 58 Phalanx.— Body pedicokilcd 
Pedlciila*tion. Path, [ad. late L. pcdUuld- 
lim-emj f pedicttlus louse ; sec -ation.] Infesta- 
tion with lice * = l*EincuLosiH 
17x9-26 Quincy Med Did. (ed. 3), PtdiLulaUon , is a p.ir- 
ticular Foulness of the bkiu very apt to breed Lice. 1857 
Maynb Expos, Lex ^ / V/f/cNZ/zb/i, . . ticdiculatiun . otUet- 
wise caUed Morbus pedtuilans and rfitkiriasis 
Pedictile (pe'dikwd). Nat, Ihst, rare"“^, [a. 
E.pddtcule (1557 in HaU -Darm ), ad. XpedJcultts 
Pedicle ] A pedicel, pedicle, oi peduncle. 

In modern Diets* 

FedlcuIiiLe (p/di kizlloin), a Jintom, [f, L. 
pedicuUus louse + -jne 1 ] Belonging to the gi oup 
Pedtctdtna of heteroptcrous insects, comprising 
the true lice. 1893 in Syd* Soc, Lex, 

Fedi*OilIo*, comb form from X,pcduul’-u$ foot- 
stalk ; in pedi.culo-fro ntal a,, (a section) through 
the base of the frontal convolution ; so pediioulo- 
pari etal a, Fedi onlopho bia ; see quot. 

X893 Syd Soc Lex i Pediculophohay term for a morbid 
dread of Pediculosts^ ns.socmtea with the deluMon of its 
being present when it is not so in reality. 2899 AUbut(*s 
yib 3*8 The second section througu the base 
// J pediculo frontal section. 

The fifth [section] h formed by dividing the hemi- 
sphere three centimetres posterior to the fishure of Rolando 
and * constitutes the pediculo-panctal Accuon. 

D FedicTilo*sis. Path, [f. pedlcuius louse 
+ -OBIS,] Infestation with lice; a diseased con- 
dition marked by the jiresence and multiplicafion 
of lice upon the skin ; phliiiria^s« 
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1890 in Cd/ti* Dtct, 1699 AUbutfs Syst, Med VIII 701 
Vagabond’s disease . . an exLensive pigmentation of the skin 
due to the combined eflects of pediculosis, scialching, and 
exposuie. 

Pediculous (p/di'kii^los)^ a [ad. L. fcdlcu- 
los-nsy f. pedtcul‘tts louse.] Infebtecl witU lice, 
lousy ; also, of or peitaiaing to a louse, 01 charac- 
terized by lice ( Pjkdxoc/lar). 

ax55o Ima^ Ilypocr. iv S40 m Shelio}Cs Wks (1843), 
Proude and pestiferous Fold and iiudiculous. i6oa DLKKcn 
Saiirom Wks. 1873 1 , 200 Like n lowsie Pediculous \eiinm 
ih'ast but one suite to thy backc, 1824 Landou Ima^* 
Conv,t I 4 Ca^cLubon Wks 1853 I 32/2 Youi pedi- 
culous niors and paiti-colourcd baUl-coot prieslSi 2892 
SiEVBMSOK Ad^oes the Plains Seized, with a pedicu- 
lous malady 

Pedicure (pe'cldvinoi), sh, [n, F. p^duufc 
{1781 m Ilalz -Daim,), f foot + tuidrc 

to take care of, cuie ] 

1 . Oue whose bubiness is the suigical care and 
treatment of the feet j a chiropodisl. 

Z842 m Dunglisom Med Lex 1889 Science XIV. 308/t 
DenlistSi pcdicuicst named muses, and vclctinarniis 

2 , The surgical iicatment of the feet, esp 111 the 
removal or ciue of coins, Imnions, and the like. 

2890 m Cent Did, *893 ui Syd, Sec Lca, 

So Pe’dlourism, the piactice or art of a pedicuie j 
Pe’dlourlst « ItoJOUiiK 1, 

*863 Sala m 7 'emjfh Bar VIII, 73, I am afflicted with 
coi ns defying the most recondite clToi ts of pcchcunsm 2870 
W. CiiAMOCRS Winter, Mentone v. 61 The pedicurist. , takes 
Ins stand behind a table and cbaii 
Pedicure (pe dikifloi), -v prec. sb] tram. 
To cuie or treat (tlic feet) by the removal of coins, 
etc. Hence Pe’diouring vhl sb, 
x8m Mtttds Chi on, (Columbus, O ) 5 May, Two hot foot- 
baths a week and a hule jicdicuring will remove the cause 
of much discomfoiU 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Dhp 6 Mar. 
4A OneMower exiremiiics are pedicured without cost. 
Pedie, Pediement, obs if Pbubb, Pediment 
Pediferous (p/di f^ros), a, Bot, and Zool, [f 

(f. pesy pcdt’,ioot + -fer bearing) + 
-OUB.] Xiaving feet or foot-likc pai ts ; pedigerous. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex,f Pedifei-uSi piovidal with feet, 

. p^ifeious 

fPe'difoot. Ohs, lare'-^, [f. L ped-em foot 
4 Foot.] A tondnl (icndcimg L,/<3£?itz//r/r). 
c 1420 Pallad on JIusb iv 37s 'J’o kepc hem long also, 
Let picche her pctlifect LL, peiUuilos\ & honge hem luc 

Pediform (pcdif^jm), a, [f. L, type ^peih- 
fonn-iSj f. pSsj pcdi- fool sec »eo»u.] ITavmg the 
loiin of a fool : said chiefly of the organs of insects 
1826 Kibdy & Sp Entomol IV 311 Feelers .. Pedifoim, 
when they resemble the legs in structure or use. 1852 Dana 
Crust 1 1 3 The jointed or pcdifoi m portion of the mandibles , 
2880 pAsiJAN Brain 100 Tlie pediform moxillaiy palpi. 

Pedigerous (p/drdgeras), a, [f mocLL type 
^pedtger (f. L, pes^ pedi- ioot + -ger carrying) + 
-ODS ] Bearing feet or legs 
i8a6 Kmny & Sp. Entomol, III xaxv 381 In llie hexa- 
pods. there are usually thiec pedigeious segments 1877 
llvxhLY Anat, Im Amin vi 879 Of the twenty pedigeious 
segments, the first eleven have each one pair of appendages. 
Pedigradc (pedigrF ik) ^a,im e. [irrcg. f. PEDi- 
GBBE + -10,] Of or pertaining to a pedigree. 

187a R. C. Jenkins in Arcimol Cant VlII 60 Pedigiaic 
matter to be collected from the above Will and Piobate xme 
N, ^ Q oth Set. IX 430/1 A pedigraic account, of this 
bistoiical family. 

Pedigree (pe*digrj) Foims • see below. [In 
15th z,pde^m^ pee-de-gtm^ etc., app. AF, forms 
«F. pimpled') ae^ue crane’s foot, so called ‘from 
a thiee-line mark (like the broad arrow) used la 
denoting succession m pedigrees,’ (Prof. Skeat), ‘a 
conventional mark consisting of three curved lines, 
which bears a distinct resemblance to the claws of 
a bird’ (C. Sweet m Athmmum 30 Mar. (1895) 
409, where information is given as to the appear- 
ance of old MSS. genealogies m pedigree form).] 
A. Illustration of Forms 
a, 5 podioru; pedegru, -greu, -grewe, -grw; 
pedygru ; pee de grew'(e, d pede-, pedagrew; 
pedigrue, 6-7 -grewe. 

a X4X0 111 Madox Formul Anglic, xxviii (1702) 15 Omni- 
bus Christi fidehbus ad quos prsesens Pcdicru pervenerit, 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron, Trey Epd (1530), Who so ly&t Igkc 
and doe vnfolde The pee dc Grewe of these cionicies olde 
CX440 Promp, Paro, 390/1 Pcdegiu, or petygru, lyne of 
kyiircde, & awncetrye. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm Par, 
Mark 1. 14 Genealogies and pedegiewes. 1607 Sm J H, m 
Harington Nugse AnU (ed Park 1804) 11 . 224 The tiue 
memones and pedigrews of then: auncestors. 

A 5 pe de gre, pedigre, (?)peedeugTe; 5-6 
peedegre ; pedegre, 6-7 -degree ; 6- pedigree. 

1426 Lvoa in Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 131 A remem- 
braunce of a pcedeugre how that Henry the sext, is truly 
boine heir unto the corone of Fraunce. Ibid, 135 The 
peedegre doth hit specifie, The figure lo of the genelagye, 
*433 — S, Edmund iii apg Doun fro the stok oif kynges 
dcscendyng The pe de gre by lyneal conueyyng, 1523 
FiTZiiCRU. Surv i*rol , If the owner make a true peede- 
gre or conuey.'iunce by disccnte or by purchace vnto the 
said landes 2547 J. Haruison Exhort, Seoties Bvijb, 
Some fetchyng their pedegre fiom the Goddes, and some 
from the deuils iS99 bANcysi huropee Spec (163a) 144 
Seeing l^edugiees cliange ..together with mendft fortunes. 
1599 Shaks, lUn, F, ii. iv 90 Willing you ouer-looke this 


Pedigree 18x5 ScoiT Guy M, 11, Godfiey Bertram suc- 
ceeded to a long pedigicc and a shoit reut-roll. 

7. 5 petxegrew, petygra, -grwe; pytagru, 
-grwe ; 5-6 petegreu, petigree ; 6 pete-, peti-, 
petie-, pety-, pette-, petti-, petty-, -greu, 
-gru(e, -gxew(e, -gTe(e, -grye j (peti degree, 
petit (e degree) , 6-7 pete-, peti-, pettigre(e. 

Y 14 in Chron* R Giouc (1724) 585 A Petegreu, fio 
William Conqueiotir vn to kyng Ilemy the vi <;i44o 
Promp Petru [sec a] c i486 Surtets Misc (1888) 47 As he 
can and woll more largely show unto > ou by pctiegrew 1499 
Promp, Parv, ip^li (Pynson), Pytaerwe or lyne 01 kiniedc 
13x3 Bradshaw St Wei bnrge i 104, 1 entende to make playna 
Also of her pety^e the noble evccllenct 


desciypcyon Also of her petygie the noble evccllenct 
1529 Kastcll Pastyme^ Hist, Plem (1811) 60 As the lyne 
and pclegxe aboue shewyth 2530 Palsgr 233 Petygictte, 
genealogie 1565 in Hakluyt's Voy (1904) VI 340 Ihcy 
ijisliuctin al the peligtues of piinccs. 1577-87 IIolinsiicu 
Chron II, 33/a To fetch tlieii petit degiecs fioni then 
anccstois 1587 Fleming Contn HoUnshed III. 1370/a 
Twolue peiidcgices of ihe descent of the ciownc of England, 
by the bishop of Rosse 1652 II L'Esikangc Amer no 
yemes 58 So shall wee all at last be of one Petigie. 

B Signification. 

1 . A genealogical blcmina or table ; a genealogy 
diawn up or exhibited in same tabulai form. 

1410 in Madox Fonnul, Aitglie, xxviii. (1702) 15 Nos .. 
sigilla noslia huic prmsenti Pediuu apposuimus. 1425 
Rolls o/Parli IV 267/1 My Lordes Counscill Maicliall 
..had yeven in to yat high place of Record a Pcdcgiewe. 
Ibid, 268/3 Yeviiig in a Peedegi ee m wiityng 1465 Poston 
Lett. II 2x0 Be the pedegre mad in the seyd lost Hewkis , 
fadiis daijs ct 66 o Wood Life an 1634 (0 H.S ) I 45 To I 
apjieare befoie the said offleers or keiaidv with liis armes 
and pedegiee 17x1 Mrs. Long in Sw//l*s Wks, (x8f.i) II 
477, X wish too at your leisure you would make a peUigiee 
for me. 1870 Freeman Norm Conq, (ed 2) I App, 703 
The fhmily of which he had just given the pedigice 

2 . One’s line of anccstois; an ancestial line; 
ancestry ; lineage, descent. 

01440 Lydg. Hors^ Shepe (P. o in Pol Rel, ^ L Poems 
(x666) IS Be dissent conveyed the pedegrewe Frome the 
patiyaike Abiahanie. 1465 Poston Lett 11 210 As for 
the pedegre of the &eyd Hewk, he is sone to William Pool, 
jOewK of Suflfolk xs^SXJdal! Eiasm Par Luke Piol. 15 
Thcnativitie and petigiewe of Cbiiste, 1549 CovcRDAin, 
etc Erasm, Par Heb 10 Meldiisedech had neither 
failiei, nor mother, nor pedigrew. 1592 Harjncion Or/, 
Fui , XXVI. Ixix, As one that thence deriv’d his pedegrew 
a 2683 Sidney Disc, Gout, u, § 24 Who had no better cover 
for hib sordid extraction than a Welch Pedegiee 1700 
Dryden Ajoa ^ Ulysses 231 Fiom Jove like him I daim 
my pedigie^ And am descended in Uie same degiee 1876 
Freeman Norm Coiiq V xxiii 331 Men had foi gotten a 
pedigree whicli had to be traced through a long line of 
foreign onnees in Flanders. 

1 ^. Of animals. 

x6o8 Topsbll Serpents 79 The true younger bees derive 
their onginall and petigree from the kingly stocke. 18x8 [see 
Pedigreed] x8ag LvnoN Devereux 11. i. To vouch for 
the pedigree of the three homes lie intends to dispose of 
x868 Darwin Amm, ^Pl, 1 . 11 ^x The pedigiee of a lace- 
liorse IS of more value in judging of us probable success 
than its appearance x88o Haughion Phys, Geog vi. 282 
The modem Horse, whose pedimee [i e from the Eocene 
Htppanon] has been traced by Professor Marsh. 

0 . tram/. Origin and succession, line of succes- 
sion; derivation, etymological descent. 

1566 Bahtiielet {iiilds The Pedigrewe of Heietiques, 
wherein is truly and plainly set out the first roote of Heie- 
tiques begon in the Ghurch. 1582 Stanyuurst Mneis To 
Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Attempt too felche thee petit degiee of 
woordes, 1 know not from what aunceiouie 1628 Prynme 
Loue^lockes^ That which had its birth, source, and pedegree 
from the very Deuill himselfe, must needes bee odious 17x5 
M. Davies But 1 . x [Of the word ‘Pamphlet’] Its 
Pedigree can scaice be trac'd higher than the latter end of 


1830 Xl. KoGERS Ess XI. ill 127 DOta worcis may very 
piobably liave had the same pedigree— perhaps the same 
parentage 

8 . (Without aiticle.) Descent in the abstract; 
esp. distinguished or ancient descent ; * biilh*. 

6x460 in Pol, Rel, 4- L, Poems (ed 2) 292 Sewte and 
servise we owe To J>i hianesse As royall most by pedi«e 
XS79 Lyly EiipkueSi Let to AlausVlki 1902 I. 317 If thou 
clayme gentry by petegree, practise gentlenesse by Ihinc 
honestie 1676 Hobbls Iliad xx. 235 Though Vertue lieth 
not m Pedigree. 1701 Dn bon 'I rue bom Eng 351 Yet she 
boldly boasts of Pedigree 1826 bcovr Mai, Malagr 1 , 1 
am by pedigi ee a discontented pei son 2896 Sir W, Lawson 
in Presim Can 4 Sept. 8/2 He did not want them to 
despise pedigree, because pedigree was the pedestal of the 
British ConstiLution. 

4 . A race or line ; a family, aline of succession , 
loosely y a long senes, list, or ‘stung’ of people 

1532 i/loKcCoit/ui* TiudaleVfks* 617/1 [To] lestand rayle 
vpon the whole pedegre of Popes 1596 H Clapham Brtefe 
Bible I 26 Sheths Petygre mameth with them. x^-x3 R, 
Cawdrby Table A IpU , Petiigi ee^ stocke, 01 off-spring 1837 
Sir F. Palguavc Merck, Fnar (1844) 81 ITiey are all 
alike, ‘ the whole pedigiee on ’em— Radical or Con&eivative, 
Whig or Toiy’. 

5 . atinb, and Comb, Of, pertaining to, or having 
a pedigree or recorded line of descent, as pedigree 
cattle^ cereal^ stock , wheat \ pedtgree-Jmnttngy 
•implying^ •iiiaktngy ’monger^ ’Sheet, 

1803 Gard Chron, 23 May, I was induced last autumn to 
sow a considerable breadth of land with Pedigree Wheat. 
1B7X Freeman Hist Ess 34 Just as pedigiee mongeis 
nowadays invent pedigrees. 1897 Geneal Mag Oct. 339 
Pedigree.making is to genealogy what clasbilication is to 
geology, botany or zoobgy. 190X Daily News 22 Jan. 5/2 
He may go pedigree-huntiog for himself, or he may employ 


a pedigree huntei rgox Scotsman 28 Feb 6/2 The Perth 
sale ol p(.dLgi<:.L shoiLhoin cattle. 

Pedigreed (pcdigrrd), a, ff. prec. + -eds.j 
H aving a lecoided pedigiee : said esp of cattle. 

1818 Spoiting Mag If 215 A pechmeed hoise whose 
pedigiee was, piobably, made out only by the boise-dcalcr. 
1893 Ruskin Poetiy Archit r. 1, 14 In Fiance, ihcie pievail 
two opposite feelings,, that of the old pedigiccd population 
and that of the iitodei 11 revolutionists 
P© digreeless a. Having no pedigiee 
1899 Westm Gaz, 12 ftlay 2/2 A pedigrctless animal, 
t Pe'digrist. O&s rare„ [f. r£DiGB( 3 fiJS -h -ibT ] 
A maker of pedigrees, (Implied in next ) 
f Pedigri stieal, a Obs rare, [f, picc. + 
-ICAL ] Hence t Pedigri stioally adv ^ afLei the 
manner of a maker of pedigiees or genealogist 
1630 T, Wi SI core Divon (1845) 247 This line, might . 
h.ivo bLcii icdigiisucally dolmeaied . but that of nght 
belongs Lo .ihe heialds 

f Pe’dilave. Ohs,^aie““^ \yA,'L, pedilumum 
(see below), 01 F. pcdtluve, assimilated to lave^ 
L, lamtie to wash , or ?ciroi,] « Pedtldvium 
17x0 T Ituunii P/iai m Exiunp, 281 A Pedilavc that is 
potentially Cold. , usctli to binig gicat RUicf. 

II Pediluviiim (pcdibz^-vivm). Pi. -ia. Also 
in anglicized foim pediluvy. [inecl 01 mod.L., 
f peSfpedi’- foot + ’/uvtum (111 comp.) washing, f, 
lii-ebe to wash.] A foot-bath, a washing ol loot 
Also attrib, 

ifa3 tr. Blancard's Phys Diet (cd 2), Pedilmmm^ a soi t 
of Bath foi the Feet 1782 W IIhierden Comm, xviii 
(1806) 101 Waimpediluvia. 1828 Webster, Pc 1865 
Agnls StRicNLAND Qmuis Eug, I. 90 Pcrhaps he [King 
David I] was tonscious of his want of skill at sa pcdilimum 
party ; 01 had SLen too mudi of butli scenes diiiing the life 
of his pious motliei (jucen Maigaiet. 2898 P Manson 
'Pi op Diseases xxxvii 240 Hot mustard pcdiluMa. are 111 
constant use 

Hence Pediluwial a,, of or pertaming lo the 
washing of feet, or to a foot-bath ; in quol sb, pi, 
ceremonies connected with the washing of feet (as 
a religious act). 

X828 Lanoor Imag, Coiw,^ Leo NIL Gtgt^ After which 
holy function, go and picpaie foi the pcuiluvials 
Pediluane (pedim^n), Zool [a, F. pddl- 
viane (Cuvier 1797), f. L p^ifpedi’ fool + manus 
hand 1 A pedimaiious quadruped . see next 
183s Kirby I/ab, Ijr Dist Anim II xxiv, 491 They [the 
Opossums] have been called Pedimancs. 

Pedimanous (p/di manos), a, Zool, [f as 
picc. + -ous.] Having feet like hands . applied 
to the lemiiis and opossums in reference to their 
hind feet. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anai, HI. 290/2 None of the pcdi- 
nianotis Placcnttds piesent this condition of the bind leg 
2857 Mayne Expos Lex,t Pcdiimmts^ , applied by Vicq 
d’Azjr and Blamville to a Family {Pcdimani ) of the 
hlammifera, of which the feet, having the thumb opposible, 
aie thus convened into a kind of hand pedimanous. 
f Pedime'chon. Obs [f. L. pls^ pedt- foot + 
Gi. ysix^vij machine, engine.] A kind of veloci- 
pede in which the motive powei was applied by 
means of a spnng and ratchet 
X844 Mech Mag XLI 369 Hankins’s Fedimechan or 
Spnng Propeller. 

Pediment ^ (pe'dim^t). Forms, a. 7 pere- 
mint, pen-, pexriment. 7 peda-, pede-, S 
pedie-, piedmont, 8- pediment. [An alteration 
of periiimit^ perevttni^ said to be a woilcmen’s term, 
and ‘conupt English’, of obscure origin: see note 
below ] 

1 , A woid applied since the 37 thc. to ihe fai- 
angular part, resembling a low gable, crowning 
the flout of a building in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture, especially over a portico. It consists of 
a flat recessed field framed by a cornice and often 
ornamented with sculptures in 1 elicf* Also applied 
to similarly-placed members in the lioman and 
Renaissance styles, whether triangular, semicir- 
culai, or of other form, also to those of similar 
shapes placed over niches, doois, or windows. 
Hence, in Decorative out, Any member of similar 
foim and position, as one placed over the openmg 
in an ironwoik scicen, etc. 

a. x$92R.D Hypneroiomackiaaoh^T^i^Qoxoiiize:^. were 
conospondent and agreeing with the faliug out of the whpl 
woike, the Stilliced 01 Perimeter [Margin, A peumentin 
coil opt Englisli], or vpper part of the vppermoAt Coronice 
[orig iP sUUtcidio delta suprema cormce\ onely except. 
x6ox- 2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 45i’-2 Item 
to John Hill Joyner foi xiiij yeaxdea of wanscott over the 
high table xn the CoUedge half at ii" vi** the yeaid 35* , . .and 
for a periment in the middest of the same wanscott xx«. 
Ibid, II 629 A pbaine for the peiemint of the Coundite. 
X603-4 Ibid S7S A Periwnent on tbe topp of the Orgam, 
will the scrowles and 7 bowles for the same. 

fi. 1664 Evelyn Aee, Arckihcts^ etc. 140 Those Roofs 
which exalted themselves above the Cornices had usually b 
face a Triangular plaine or Gabel (that when our Woikinen 
make not so acute and pointed they call a Pedanient) which 
the antients nam'd Tympanum. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
III, 400/2 He beareth Arjgeut, a Gate or I’ort in a Wall, with 
a Pedement Imbattelled bet ween two round Toweis 1704 
J, Harris Lex, Techn, I, Pediement^ a Term in Archi- 
tectuie, the same with Frontoju 1730-6 Bailey (foho), 
Pediment^ an oinamentthat ciowns the or donnaaces, finishes 



PEDIMBITT. 


FEDOISCETEB. 


the fionts of buildings, and serves as a decoiaiion over 
gates, 'windoivs, niches, etc It is ordmauly of a tiiangular 
form, but sometimes makes an arch of a circle. 1737 Cham- 
BLrRiAYNE .5*^ Gt But, 1 III XI 972 Clajendon Printing- 
House [Oxford]. On the Tops of the South East, and Wtjit 
Pitdments, are the Tunnels of all the Chimnejs. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr .S/ Siud Nat (1799) II 373 On o«e 

side of the pediment which crowns it is stretched along an 
ancient Kiver-god i856 R Chambers Ess, Set ii no 
Presenting, on the pediments of the wmdows, the letters 
S P. 1 1870 Disratu Lothair vi, The carved and gilded 

pediments over the doors 

2 Referred to L pesj pedem 'foot*, and used for; 
A base, foundation, a pavement (Cf. next.) 

17*6 Dart Canieih Camedr 14 Ihe Pedement of St. 
Ihomas's Altar. 1747 Genii Mag 362 His Neapolitan 
majesty has paved several parlours of his new palace with 
mosaic and other pediments taken up entire. x88o W. Grant 
Cht'tsi our Hope i Thiee pediments support the viaduct of 
life along which Chiisstians pass to glory. 

3 Comb , as pediment-hke ad j , pedtmeniwise adv, 

1844 Lingaro Af^loEax CJu CX858) II. App C. 338 At the 

gable ends, the trunks [of which the walls were built] rose 
gradually pedunentwise to the height of fourteen feet X874 
DournLLi^rwj ^5* Arm iii 45 An elevated visor or frontlet 
of a triangular pediment-hke form. 

[Note. Pediment^ in Evelyn pedavimt^ in Randle Holme 
Peds/rwtif has the appearance of a derivative in •rncntj of 
X pesj pedi^ 'foot . But L pedamenium was a 'vine- 
stake' or *prop'i It pedcunenio *any foundation, ground- 
worke, base, or footing’ (Florio) ^senses with which the 
modem * pediment * has no connexion. Evelyn’s word was 
evidently an attempted improvement upon the workmen’s 
penment or petemmi^ which the translator of HyPneroto^ 
tnachia considered to be ‘ corrupt English ’ for perimeter 
But the conuption of perimeter to penment is difficult to 
imagine, and the connexion of sense (see Willis AicJut 
Nomencl Midd, Agesyi notdi is far-fetdied, and it seems 
moie likely that petemini was a woikman’s corruption of 
pyramid^ which a tiiangular gable sometimes resembles in 
section, and which is actually pronounced pertinent^ or 
the illiterate in some districts of England (e:g 
in West Somersetsh ) at the present day This would also 
belter explain 'tbeperemint of the Coundite* in 1601-2 above, 
since the Fountain ui question had no 'pediment but a 
cui ved loof in form of an ogee cupola. If this is the deri- 
vation, we have the series pyramid’^ peremiiiti penment^ 
peda-, pede-i pi.dimeni,^ 
fPediment 3 . Obs ?'ar£~^K [ineg. ad. 
menltmf f. peddre to prop (a vine) : see -ment.] 
A stake or prop for vines 
X727 Bradi ey Fam, Did s.v, Chesnui^ It makes the best 
Slakes and Poles for Pallisades, Pediments for Vine Pi ops 
and Hops, 

Pedime'nial, a, [f FebtmentI -h -al.] 

1 . Of or perlauung to a pediment, of the nature 
of a pediment. 

X85Z C Nbwtom in Ritskids Stones Veti, 1 App. \xi. 406 
The necessities of pedinnental composition first led the aitist 
to place the nver-god m a reclinmg posi tion 1864 A iheuaenm 
27 Feb 304/2 Externally, the ends of the naves and tran- 
septs will present eight pedimenlal facades flanked by sup- 
porting turrets. 

b. Shaped like a pediment, lising to a vertical 
angle; applied esp. to the * diamond-shaped* head- 
diess worn by women in the i6th century, 

1890 Cent. Diet, s.v., Commonly called by writers on 
costume the pedimental head-dress t^gj^TrailtsSoc E^ig 
HI 158 Ihe butterfly and steeple head-dresses died out 
with Henry VII, and a bead-covering, called the kennel, 
pedimental, or diamond'shaped head dress, took its place. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a pedestal ; seePEDiMBJST 1 2. 

X89X G Mcrrdith One of our Conq xxxvi, She read off the 

hononiic pedimental letteis of a handsome statue, for a sign 
to herself that she passed it 

Fedimented (pe’dimented), a [f. as piec. + 
-ED 2.] Having a pediment ; formed with or made 
like a pediment 

X84S PcTiur Eccl, AreJui Irel 948 The only example of 
a pedimented lintel, which I have met with m Irdand. 

A(lie7ueum'^o 1999 241/2 The pedimented windows 
187s J. C. Cox CAitrc/ies 0/ JDerbysh I. 245 Two female 
flffures kneelin|f at desks wear pedimented head-diesses. 
Ibid, 340 A plam incised cross with a pedimented base 
Pedimeter, another form of Pedometeb. Hence 
Pedime’trio, Pedi’metry. 

1890 in Cent. Did, 

Pedion (pe dipn), CrysL PL pedia [a Gr. 
vidiop a plam, a flat surface.] A tenn introduced 
to denote any face of an anoithic crystal; each 
face being bounded by a set of faces of which no 
two are necessanly parallel, and which are con- 
nected only by a law of rational indices. 

*899, W, J Lewis Crysiallogr, xi 148 Each form consists 
of a single face, and will be called a pedion 

Pedionomite (pediip-ndmoit), rare, [fr Gr. 
Tre 8 iovi 5 ^-of plain-dweller -b -itb ] An inhabitant 
of a plain, a dweller in a plam. 

1876 Burton Etruscan Bologna. 16 They would overspread 
the surrounding lowlands, and become pedionomites, 
Pedipalp (pe dipselp) Zool Also in L. form 
pedipalpua, pi. -a. [f. mod L. Pedtpalpt sb. pi 
(Latreille, 1806), f L. pis^ pedv- foot -i- palput 
feeler, Palp.] 

1 . An arachnid of the group Pedipalpi^ dis- 
tinguished by large pincer-like palps; foimerly 
including the true scorpions, now rcblncted to the 
Phtymdm and Thelyphomdse^ or w/ap'seorptons. 

1835 Kiruy Hob 4 Inst Amin II. xvi. 89 In the Pedi- 
palps the first pair of legs of OLtopods seem to weai the 


I form and In some measure to discharge the functions of 
antennae , 

I 2 . Each of the pan of palps or fecleis attacliea 
! to the head just 111 front of the ambulatory limbs 
I m most Arachnids ; in some cases, as m scorpions, 

I large and pincer-like or chelate 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Entomot HI xxw. 684 The first pair 
of pedipalps are not chelate 1828 Stark hleut Nat Htsi 
II 184 Processes behind representing jaws and pedipalpi. 
1884 A ScDGWicK Clans* Text Bh Zool 510 [Scorpions] 
seize their prey with their large chelate pedipalps. 

Hence Pedipalpal (pedipm ipal) u., peitaming 
to n jjedipalp; P«dipa'lpate a,, piovided with 
pedipalps; PedipaTpous a., belonging to the 
group Pedipcdpi (see i) ; having large pedipalps. 

1864 ‘Webster, Pedipatpons, pertaining to, or lesembling, 
the pedipalps 1877 Huxley Anal Inv, Amm. vii 384 
The pedipalpal portion of the proboscis, 

Pedipulate (p/di*pi^l^Jt), v, nmce-wd, [f. L. 
pes^ pedt- foot, after manipulate. ] trans. To work 
with the feet. So Pedipula tion, Pedi'pulator. 

1889 6*^/ Pev 26 Jan 9^2 Pedipulation, on the analog 
of manipulation, cleat ly means doing something with the 
leet, xB^Longm Dec 208 My veiy first attempt to 
manipulate, or rather peculate those slippeiy engines 
[snow-shoes] 1893 xp Feb 1/4 Who, ever saw a [Foot- 
• hall] player of any note incapable of usin^ both ' pedipu- 
lators ' X900 O Onions CompL Bachelor xu 158 Bassiahaw 

must have been as busy in his pedipulations as an organist* 
Pedireme ^e*dirfm). Zool. [f. Pedi- + h. 
refiMts oar.] Proposed name for a ci uslacean whose 
feet serve for swimming ; a copepod, 

183s Kirby Hah, ^ Inst Anim, II. xvn 133 The tribe of 
ciabs termed swimmers, these I would call rediiemes. 

t Pedi‘SseQ,uexit. Obs, rare—^. [f. lj.pedt^ 
seqti-us following on foot, a fooL-follower, f Pedi- 
^^sequ-us following, to follow, the ending 
conformed to L, sequent-em followmg.] A fol- 
lowei, an attendant. So f FeOl'eseaTioTis a,, 
followmg, attendant upon something. 

1607 Topsell Fonif Beasts (1658) 107 Until] he [a deer] 
be forced to offer up his hloud and flesh to the rage of all 
the observant pedissequants of the hunting Goddess Diana 
X657 Tomlinson Return's JDt^ 563 The melancholical 
C^tain.huinour..also the Bilious which is pedissequous 
Pedistal, obs. form of Pedestal. 

Pedlar (pe dloj), sb, Forms ; 4-5 pedlere, 5 
pedlare, 5-6 pedeler, 6 peddelar, 7 ^ in Diets.) 
peddler, 6- pedler, pedlar. [Oiigin obscure. 
The xildsc, pedlere has the form of an agent-noun, but 
occurs long before theie is any trace of the vb pedle^ 
ProDLE, m any sense, from, which theiefore it cannot be 
assumed to be derived. It is app synonymous with Pedoer, 
and may possibly have been a modification of that woid 
(cf Scotch tinkler for hither), or foimed on the same basis 
ped. But the Piomptonum (C1440) has both pedder and 
pedlere with distinct explanations, and without anyrefeience 
to each other.] 

1 . One who goes about carrying small goods for 
sale (usually in a bundle or pack) ; a Iravellmg 
chapman or vendor of small wares. (Now techni- 
cally distinguished from Hawker, q v.) 

1377 Langl, F pi B, v. 238 , 1 haue as moche pitc of pore 
men as pedlere hath of cattes, pat wolde kille nem, yf he 
cacche nem myjte, for coueitise of lieie skynnes. CX430 
Lydg Aim, Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 Now coorbed is thi 
bakke; Or sone shal bene as pedeler to his pakke. 1579 
Spenslr Shepk, Cal May 238 All os a poore pedler he did 
u end, Bearing a trusse of tryfies at hys backe. x66o Milton 
Grijf ill's Serm, Wks. 1851 V, 390 Not unlike the Fox, that 
turning Pedlar, open’d his pack of War befoie the Kid, 
Seif Help \\ 40 Articles of earthenware were., 
hawked about by, pedlers, who carried their stocks upon 
their backs. 

b. fig One who Meals in’ something in a small 
way, a ‘retailer*. 

1681 Glanvill Saddtfctsmus 11. (1726) 454 My Zeal against 
these Pedlers of Wit X870 Lowlll Stu^ tvtnd, 152 The 


these Pedlers of Wit X870 Lowlll Study Ivtnd, 152 The 
pedleis of lumor m the North. 

c. A female pedlar, a pedlaress. 

X705 Vanbrugh Confederacy 1. «, There^ue had a kettle- 
drum to his father,, .and has a pedlar to bis mother 
2. A contemptuous designation [app. f. Peddle 
z».] for. One who peddles, or works in a petty, 
incompetent, or ineffective way. 


theesapinde. x825CoBB£iTJ?2^ni?7d'(?,r(x88sjn 41 The poor 
deluded creature, who knew nothing,, about such matters 
. was a perfect pedlar m political economy 
3 . {Utnh, and Comb. 

<”K3Edw VIinBumetiy?j/.^^(x68i)II Collect Rec. 
7X The Farmer . , will be a Pedlai -Mercfoant. 1592 tr Suntus 
on Reo, xiii 16 Pedlerlike abuse of tndulgmices, XS98 £ 
Gilpin Sktal (1878) 4 To reade these pedler rimes 1776 
Adam Smith W ‘, N 111 iv. (X869) I 418 In pursuit of their 
own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny 
was to he got. 1842 Thackeray Sultan Stork Wks. xpoo 
V 739 An old pedlar-woman, who was displaying her wares. 
4 L Combinations with pedlar^s. a Pedlar’s 
basket, a local name for the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linana Cymbalaria\ also for Saxifraga 
JdJm^f<7rflf(Britten&H ); pedlar's pad: seequot, 
xBoiB Craven Gloss, (ed. a), Pedlar's Basket, Ivy leaved 
SDUp-diagon. . Pedlar's Pad, a walking stick 

D, Pedlar’s Frenoli, the language used by 
vagabonds and thieves among themselves ; rogues' 
or thieves’ cant ; hence, uninleUigible jargon, gib- 
berish. (In quot. 1610 transf. A rogue, vagabond.) 


XS30 PALSGR. 727/1 They Speke a pecllais fienclie amongest 
them selfe, 1367 Harman Caveat 23 Their laiiguag— which 
they terme peddelars Fzcnche 01 Canting. 1610 Jhsirto* 
masitx iv 1, When euery Pedlers-French i*. icnn’d Mon- 
signuer rtX700 B E Diet, Cant, Ctew, Pedlai i-Pruich, 
a soit of Gibush used by Gypsies, &c Also the Btggers 
Cant 1887 Hall Caint Deemster xxxu, Kidnapped t No 
such matte) What pedlai’s French 1 
Hence fPe dlar v. trains,, to make a pccllai of ; 
intr to act as a pedlar; Pedlaress, a female 
pedlar; Pe‘dlarlng, Pe'dlarism, the occupation 
of a pedlar, itinerant retail trade, petty dealing , 
Pe’dlarly a., belonging to or befiiiing a pedlar. 

x66i I B in Bronte's Songs etc. 176 Why “pcdlei’st 
thus thy Muse? Why dost set o’pe A shop of wit, to set 
the fidleis up ? a 1613 Overdury A Wife (1638) 128 Some 
foule sunne burnt Queane that, since the lei able statute, 
recanted Gypsisme, and is turned ♦Pedleresse. i86z Atke- 
noenm 30 Aug. 266 *PedIaiing did not continue to be a 
pietty thing 189a W W, Plvton Alcmorab Jesus 1. 22 
Uhis IS historical pedantiy and critical pedlanng 1699 
T Brown in Fatii. ^ Cow tly Lett (1700) 182 If they aie 
not at last reduc'd to then old antitnt ^Pedlaiisin 16x7 
Collins Def. Bp Ely i. iv, 182 You long to be vaUussing 
your *pedlcrjy midles 

Pedlary (pe'dhri), sb. (a.) Also 6 -arie, 6-7 
-one, 6-9 pedlery, 9 peddlery, [f. Pedlab -i- 
-Y : cf. beggaiy} 

L The business or practice of a pedlar. Also^^r 
x6o4 Hieron Ans^v Popish Rime Wks. 1613 I 560 Ihosc 


have been doomed to tne gros&ness ot pediaty, aiiu tnc 
jargon of usuiy 1833 J Holland Alanuf, Metal II 320 
Those * small wares’* the sale of which constituted .. tiio 
staple of ancient pedlery 

b. Small goods sold by pedlai s; laedlars’ wares. 

1593 Nashe Chnsi's T. Wks (Gros.) IV. X4a Ihe thud 
lime., they shall haue basei commodities : the fourth tunc 
Lute strings and giay Paper When thus this young Vsin cr 
hath thrust all hys pedlary into the hands of nouico hcyi cs, , 
he [etc.]. 1759 of Fairs o Mwnas, C,ai inarthensJiii c, Aug. 

21, for cattle, sheep, and pedlary. X858MK8 Oliphant /-a// 
ojNorlaia 1 290 An unbelievable accumulation of pedlery. 
X890 Halleti 1000 Miles in Shan States 4 You may see 
paities of Shans with sundry articles of peddlcty. 

2 . Tnfling 01 contemptible practices or things , 
trumpery, tiash, rubbish 

1330 Tindalb Answ. More (Paiker Soc.) 170 To confirm 
his preaching of eai-confession and pardons, with hkc 
pedlary, xfigi Biggs New Disp f 252 More ridiculous ped- 
leries then the pageantries and puppetiies of Borlholmew 
Faire. x8xfi Coleridge Bay Serm, 341 Wandering . . with its 
pack of amulets, head-rolls, .fetisches, and the like pedlary. 

B. aitnb. or as ad/, 

1 . lit. Belonging to a pedlar or his occupation ; 
pedlar’s. 

X5SO Bale Eng, Votaries 11.99 Saynte Godiyckc,,went 
first abioade with pedlary waies, and aflei waides on pilgt im- 
age. X587 Harrison England in xv, Little else than good 


f iackes that ever 1 carried. 1748 KiciiAKDbON Clarissa ill. 
et 2 x8z4 Miss Miiiord Village Scr 1 (1863} 216 ^folid 
I old-fashioned silken pincushions, such os Aulolycus might 
have carried about amongst his ^dlery-warc. 

1 2 . fig. Fit for a pedlar ; pedlar-hke, peddling, 
trashy, * trumpery * rubbishy Obs. 

*555 ft- Taylor in Foxe .^4. 4- M, (1570) 170^/1 Hys pedlaiy 
pelfe packe is contrarye to the playne simifiidtie ofOhristes 
supper, XS63 Bccon Displ Pop Mass Wks. iii 43 Your 
peuishe, F^isb,pnuate pedlary peltyng Masse. x674£vBLyN 
Navtg 4 Commerce Misc. Writ (1805) 634 Condemning the 
pedlary and sordid vices of retailers. 

Pedling* see Peddle, Peddling. 

Pedo-: seePiBDo-. 

PedoDUvre(pidh 7 *vai). nonce-tod. [l.L.ped’eni 
foot, after maficeuvre.) A planned movement or 
performance with the feet. 

1825 CoLERtDCs Aids Reft (1873) 193 The bees had 
recourse to the same manoeuvre (or rather pedoeuvre), 

tPedO'grapliy. Obs [f, Gr. iridoy 

the ground + -ypoufila -gbaphy,] (See quot.) 

x6a^ N. Carpentbr Geog Del ir ix (1635) 140 'lliis 
description of the dry-land separated from the Waters, wc 
haue termed Pedographie. 

Pe'domancy. nonce-wd. [Hybrid f, pedo- for 
Pedi- foot + Gr. -yavttia -manoy.j A jocular term 
of Gabriel Harvey’s foi divination by the soles of 
the feet : taken by some later authors seriously* 

X59a G Harvey Pterce's Super. (1593) isapedoraande [is] 
fitter for such Coniurers, then either Chiroraanae, or Necro- 
mancie, or any Familiar Spirite, but contempt, nsa Gaulb 
Magastrom, 165, 3:656 Blount Ghssegr,, Pedomancy, a 
kmd of divination by the lines of the sote of the feet. 2709 
Pcdimancy [see -mancy] XB83 N Bnt. Advert, xg May 
s/s Pedomancy, or divinaUon by the soles of the feet, may 
aLo in these times become as interesting and useful a study 
[as palnuxtryj 

Pedometer (pfdp*mft3i), [ad. F. pidom^tn 
(Bion 1723), hybrid f pedo-iotiMpedv foot 4 Or. 
fihpw measure, -meter. French had also the 
etymologically more correct form podomHre (1713 
in Hatz,-Darm.). In sense a, die first element 
might be vt^oy ground.] 

1 . An instrument for recording the number of 
steps taken, and thus approximately measuring the 
distance travelled on foot:* usually somewhat ro- 
semblmgr a watch in ^ and appearance, hnving 
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a dial-plate marked with numbeiSj round which 
a pointer or index-hand travels. 

[17x9 HAXJrrrEUiLi ^Machine at^enianie xoLe podometr^ 
ou conte>pas 17^3 Biok Xnsir m Maihhnt 96 Get 
meat se tiomme Pedometieou Compte-pas 1 1733 £ Stone 
tr. Bion^s Mailt ^ In&tr, in 11 88 Construction or the Pedo-. 
meter or Waywiser. X7a7“4x Chamdcrs Cycl , Pedometer ^ 
or Podomeier^ w'ay<wiser , a mechanical instrument, in form 
of a watch; consisting of various wheels .which by means 
of a chain or string fastned to a man’s foot advance a notch 
each step, 1783 J. Fischcr Patent S^eaf No 1377. 6 The 
pedometer or pace, and step.teller 1786 Jefitrson Wni ^ 
(ed, Ford) IV 194. 1876 Handbk Sci^ App, S Kens as 
xSSoMAJiKTvfMu Trof/tpAbr xi 8s Hariiscariied the little 
watch like machine called a ‘pedometer*, whose oiTicc is to 
keep count of a man's steps ana tell how far he has walked. 
2 . (See quot ) 

X7a7-4X CuAMSERS Cpcf, s v., Pedometer is sometimes also 
used for a surveying wheel, an instrument chiefly used m 
measuring roads; popularly called the way wiser. Idid*^ 
Perambulator^ in surveying, . . called also pedometer. 

So Fedome’tirlOf Pedome*txloal adjs,^ of^ per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a pedometer; serving 
lo measure a distance travelled on foot; hence 
Fedome trlcallsr adv,\ Fedometrlclan (‘ijau), 
a maker of pedometers ; Fedemetsiat, one who 
uses a pedometer, 

1783 J. Fischer N o 1377 dApedometrical 
watch can be made also wiili two dyal plates. 1883 Ai rv, 
S 1 EWART Ben Nevis ^ Glencoe xx, A method of pedo- 

inctrically ascei laming ihc maximum and minimum of spring 
temperatures, 1837 Blachv, Mag’ XXII. 465 No Pedo- 
mctrician will ever moke a foitime m a mountainous island 
Ibid ^ One toleiable pedestrian who is also aPedometrist. 
Pedomotive (pe d<ym<?«tiv), a, and sb, [erron, 
f. pc^- for PBD 1 -+ MOTIVE, prob. after locomoHveJ\ 
a. adj. Actuated by the foot or feet. b. sb, A 
vehicle worked by the foot or feet ; a velocipede. 

x8a4 Mechanic's Mag II 8x Pedomotive Carnage. 1830 
Ihid» XIII. 34 The pedomotive-caruage seems to re- 
quire rather too much labour. 1843 Iha. XXXIX 3B9 We 
have two or three elegantly-formed pedomotivesinBiiming- 
ham now, that work upon the simplest plan possible. 1884 
CycL Tour Club Monthly Gae Dec. 360/2 A sociable is the 
steadiest of all pedomotive machineSi 
Pedomotor (pe'di^m^utoi). [erron f pedo- for 
Pbdi- + Motob,] a contrivance or device for the 
application of the foot as the driving power in 
a machine, as a treadle, pedal, etc, ; esp, a pedo- 
motivc vehicle, as a bicycle, etc. 

X844 Mech, Mag XLI 370/1 The numerous velocipedes, 
pedoinotois, maniimotois, &c, wlucli have been brought 
Iicforc ihe public duung the last thirty ycais. 1884 in 
Knigii r PtLt. Mech, Suppl 665/2 
PedopleuTal = PleueopedaIi (a ganglion in 
mollusca). 1890 in Cent Diet, 

Pedotrophlc, etc. : see P^bdo-. 

(I Pedregal (pe diega-1, pe’dregal). Also erron. 
pedragal. pedregal ‘a sLome place* (Min- 
sheu), f. pieara stone = L pclra,'] In Mexico and 
south- western U. S,, A rough and rocky tract, esp. 
in a volcanic region; an old lava-fielfl. Also 
tramp An ice-field resembling such a tract. 

1853 Kanc Grinnell JS,iX xxxih, (iBs6) 289, I am struck 
moic and more with the evidences of gigantic foice in the 
phases of our froxcii pedfogal ^ 1836 — Arct» Bxpl L 197 
An area moic like Uie volcanic p^ragal of the basin of 
Mexico than any thing else 1 can compare it to. x88x Bryant 
& Gay Pop /fist, U, S IV. xiv 378 IIis [Santa Anna’s) 
position was flanked on the west by a rugged field of broken 
Java, called the Pedregal, and on the east by marshy ground, 
Pedrero (pedreTi?) NowAf^rA Forms* a 6 
pedrera, Speder-, pidr-, pedrero. ^ 6-7 pet- 
xera, 7 petrara, peterexa, petarrero, 8 peteraro, 
8-9 pet(t)erero. 7. 7-9 paterero, 8 patar-, 
paderexo, pattararo, (paterro), 8-9 pat(t)er-, 
patarar o, pattox-, patorrero. [a. Sp. pedi era ^ a 
murthering peece vsed in wanes, to ^oot chaine- 
shot or stones from * (Mmsheit) *= Cat pedrer, Pg. 
pedreiro, It. petriere, Pr, peirier, F. piemer^ 
formerly all repr L. type *petrdrius, 

111 med.L. petrdna a stone-throwing engine (Du 
Cange), from petrdrius adj , f. peira stone : cf. 
Pbtbaby, Pbbrieb. The English forms show many 
coriuptions of the original, the later ones being 
app. influenced by Pattkb zi.] A piece of ord- 
nance originally for discharging stones ; formeily 
also used Lo discharge broken iron, partridge-shot, 
etc, ; and for firing salutes. 

a. 1598 Barret Theor, Wan-es v 124 The Cannon niid 
double Cannon; the Pedrera, Bosilisco, and such like 
X704 J Harris Lex, TeeJm I, PedrerOj or as it is usually 
called by the ^QeLnie,w,Petterero, is a small piece of Ordnance, 
most used on board of Ships to iiie Stones, Nails, broken 
Iron, or Partridge.«hot. 1706 VniuA?s^Pederero, t>jt* E 
Caoktt Vqy S Sea 346 A Ship , carrying no Guns, and 20 
Brass Pedreros. X748 Attsans Voy* m vui. 380 The galeon 
.. had twenty-eight pidreroes in her gunwale. 1769 
Falcomfr Bid Mai we (1789)1 Clef de pierrier^ the foiclocfc 
ofapedreroorswivel-gun. 

/ 3 , x6oo J Porv ir Leo s Afr Introd, 40 Stricken with a 
httle gunne called Petrera 1673 luj Easton (1858) 

104, m will gett and fitt up a Pclmra for Capt. Chambers. 
1673 Teonor Diary (1B25) 65 Our greate ^nns . . and our 
petarreros humming Lend Gan, No. xt3o/4 Three 
Guns, and one Peteiera. 17S9 Falconer 9p.G«;* ShtP 47 
While peteraroes swell with infant rage. 18*7 SiK J. Bar- 


rington Pers, Recoil, (1876) 9 The hereditary petereroes 
scarcely ceased cracking all the evening. 

y. Luttrfll Brief Rel (1857) I 620 A French pri- 
vateer of 32 guns and 16 patereroes 1693 R Lvde Retal mg 
of Slap 'Friends Adventure * 2 A Privateer of St Malloes, 
of twenty-two Guns, eight Pattereroes. 1726 Shelvocic 
Vey.^round World 274 Ihis ship .of 700 tons, 8 guns, 
and 10 patareroes 1735 Mem Capt P, Drake I xii. 86 He 
directed the Grenadiers to tnaich with Paterro's, and some 
Field-pieces to follow vj 6 z Sterne Tr Shandy V, xix. 
Had It been his last crown, he would have sat down and 
hammered it into a paderero, to have prevented a single 
Wish m his master. 18*3 in Spmt Pub Jrnls 527 Uhey 
fired a four pound pattereio. 1844 Tupper C? 4*^,6 hii 
337 The ^tereroes on the lawn thunder a salute. 1886 V. 
Lovett Cameron Cruise * Black Prince’ xix 230 The fort 
mounted twenty-two iron guns besides pateiaroes. 

Peduncle (pfdr^'^k’l). Nat, Hist, [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. peduncul'-us footstalk (Lincaeiis Philos, 
Pot, § 8a D, PedmuitluSf triuicus partialis elevans 
Fructificationem nec folia), dim. of ped-etft foot. 

In L only as a late variant of pediculus, Pediiculus louse. 
In F pedunculeiijSs Encycl \pidencnle(f>vX, Acad. 1835).] 
A comparatively long and slender part foiming a 
I support or attachment for some other part or 
I member in a plant or animal body; a footstalk 

1 . Pot, The stalk of a flower or fruit, or of 
a cluster of flowers or fruits; the primary or 
mam stalk, or one of the general stalks, of an 
inflorescence, which bears either a solitary flower, 
a number of sessile flowers, or a number of sub- 
ordinate stalks (pedicels) directly bearing the 
flowers. (Distingmshed from a leaf-stalk or 
petiole,) Also sometimes applied to other stalks, 
as those that bear the fiuctincation in some fungi. 

X753 Chambers Cycl Supp ^ Peduncle, among botanmis, 
expresses that httle stalk which grows from the tiunk or 
branches of a plant, and supports the parts of fructification, 
the flower and the fruit, or either X76S Phil, Trans, LIIJ. 
83 Of equal length with the peduncle 1830 Lindley Nat, 
SysL Bot X39 Leaves either opposite or alternate ; in the 
latter case opposite the peduncles. 2874 Cooke Fungi 39 
In all the Puccinuei, the peduncles are permanent. 

2 . Zooh, etc. A sialic or stalk-like process in an 
animal body, either normal or morbid. 

spec, a. The stalk by which a cimped, brachiopod, actino- 1 
zoon, etc is attached to some foieign body ‘ » Pedicel 2 c. 
b A slender part or joint by which some pait or organ is 
attached to another, as that of the abdomen m some insects, 
and the eye stalk m some cmstaceans . s Pedicel 2 a, b 
C. Anat Applied to several bundles of nerve-fibres in the 
biain, connecting one part of it with another (some of which 
are also called cinra see Crus 2 b). d. Path A stalk or 
slender process by which a tumour or morbid formation is 
attached to some port : « Pfeicle 2 a 
1797 M. Bailltb Morb, Anai (1807) 348 Attached lo..the 
inner surface of the tunica vaginalis testis, by very small 
processes or peduncles 1828 Stark Eleni Nat, Hist II. 
123 Lamarck divides the class Cimpcda into ,,Pedu»cu- 
lata. Body suppoited by a tubular moveable peduncle, of 
which the base is fixed upon marine bodies ; . . Sesstlia, 
Bodydestitute of peduncle, and fixed by the shell. 1840 G V 
Elus Anai, ao The crura cerebelli, or anterior peduncles 
of the cerebellum. 1832 Dana Crust, i. 403 Peduncles 
of eyes slender. 1868 Wood Homes mihoni H, xxx 573 
The abdomen is . .attached to a slender footstalk or peduncle. 
x8S6 A WxNCMELL Walks Geol Field 193 Living species of 
Luigula. clinging by their fleshy peduncles to tme wharves. 

3 . Comb. 

1849-33 Todd Cycl, Anai IV. 1210/2 The peduncle-like 
post-abuomen forms a receptacle for the ova. 

Plence Fedu*noled a., furnished with or having 
a peduncle or peduncles, pedunculate. 

x8o6 Gauinb Brit Bot Spikes peduncled iSai S F. 
GrayJV9!/ Arrangem.Brit 247 Fruit oblong, peduncled 

1^ Hooker Stm Flora 299 Umbels peduncled.^ 
Ped‘a2iculajr(p^dp gkiTJIlai), a, Nat, Nisi, [ad. 
mod.L. pedunculdr-is, f. pedunculusx see piec. 
and -abI.] Of, peitaining to, or of the natme of 
a peduncle (in any sense), 
xBo6 Galpine Brit, Bot 31* Vei ticils peduncular, many- 
flowered : dichotomous. x8aa-34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) 

I. 407 To restrain polypus, as a term, to pedunculai ex- 
crescences in the nostiils. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim Z-r/^694 The body of the Brachiopod lies at the , 
peduncular end of theshell Allbutt sSystMedVll 
1^25 The corpus callosum is a decussation of the peduncular 

Pedunculate (pidip’gkiijJl^), a, Nat, Uist 
leLd,xnod,L,peduficul£it-uSff pedunculusx see above 
and -ATE 2 . In mod.F. pidonaiU (1798 in Hatz - 
Darm ) ] Furnished with or having a peduncle or 
peduncles , supported by a peduncle , stalked. 

X760 J. Lee Jnirod, Bot i. xx (1765) When many 
pedunculate Flowers are produced outofene common Calyx. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoniol xlvi IV 306 Pedunculate, . 
when the head is constricted behind into a distinct neck. 
x83a Dana Crust, i. 7 The species with pedunculate eyes. 
1877 Huxley Aiuxi Inv, Aniw. vl 29B A typical peduncu- 
late Cirnpede. 

Pedu'uculated, [f.a5prec.-f--BD.] =prec. 
* 78 * J Hill Hut, Antm. 97 The angular-bodied Sepia, 
with long pedunculated tentacula x8x3 Kiksy & Sp. 
Entomol u. (1818) I 264 The singular pedunculated eggs 
from which these larvm proceed. 1835-^ Todd Cycl, A not, 

I 5x7/2 The eyes are.. either peduncmated or sessile. 

Fodnncnlfttion Nist, [n. of 

condition f. mod.'L, pedunculdt~us • see above and 
-ATioN.] The formation of a peduncle ; the con- 
dition of bemg pedunculate. 


1847-9 Todd CycL Anat IV. 129/2 Pedunculation (single 
or multiple) is not uncommon [in Upomata]. 

t Fe*dware. Ohs, [Origin obscure. 

Perh. from Pan, basket, though this hardly accounts for 
the sense, or perh. an error in Googe for Podware, copied 
by Worlidge and Phillips , hat podware is itself of doubtful 
history, since pod — cod lias not been found till about a 
century later than podware and pedwa? e.] 

Pulse; pease or beans; cf, Codwabe^ i, rorwAKB. 

*577 Googe HeresbacEs Husb, 24 Fiuites of the 
earth .that beareth Coddes, as all kinde of Pulse, or ped- 
waie. Ibid, 25 If after two seasons of Come, you sowe 
Pulse or Fed ware, the barrenner giound must rest three 
yeeres Ibid, 26 Wheate, Bailey, Pedware 1669 Worlidge 
Syst Agnc, (i68x) 329 Pedware, Pulse. 1706 Phillips, 
Pedware^ a Countty-woid for Pulse, as Pease, Beans, etc. 

3 ?edygru, obs. form of Pbdigbeb. 

tPee, sb?- Obs Forms; 5-7 pea, 5-5 Sc, pa, 
(//.pays), 5-7 pie, 6P, 7py. [In 15th c pee,pz:z 
late MDu. pte^ now ptj, pije 'coat of coarse woollen 
stuff’; found fiom 14111c. in comb, courtepp 
korie pte shoxt coat of this kind. Ulterior history 
obscure; see Franck. Now only (m the spelling 
pd) m Pba-ooat, Pea-jaokbt, q.v] A coat of 
coarse cloth worn by men, esp. in the i6th century. 

x^^ActaDomw Audtiomnt (1839) 1x2/ 1 Twa pee govnis 
ane of franch blak ane vjjir of tanny, price of J;e blok pee vA 
Z490 Aec. Ld, High Treas Scot, 1 191 Item, to Dave 
Caldwell^.. Jame Dog and Wille Balfowio, x einc of russat 
to be thaim peys. 1494 Ibid, 233, viij cllis of chamict, rede 
and quhite, to be ilkain of thame a liflray pc 1498 A hei deen 
Regr (1844) J 427 I'o M abuys belnian xxjv to by him ane 
pee for to pass ilka Mononday throucht the toiuic a X378 
Lindesay (Pilscottie) Chron Scot* (S.T S )I.i74Couchrane 
. was clad in ane rydiiig pie of blak wellveh X583-6 Will 
ofR, Thorpe (Someiset Ho), One grene P or iiiaundilion. 
ax€z^ Fletcher Love’s Cure 11. u Your lashed shoulders 
[covered] with a velvet pee 1635 L) Dickson Pract Whs, 
(1845) f • *37 A soldier’s pie ivas put upon him. 

D. Comb ytg^pydouUet, pee-, py-gomt. 

*483 Pee govnis [see above], x6^78 Hexham, Pije, 
Fygown, or Rough-gown, as Souldieis and Seamen wear. 

1673 Wedderhnrws Vocab 23 Qam ) apy-doublet 

Pee (pf)i Mining, [History unknown ] 
The poition common to two veins which Intersect. 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 44 (E. D S ) Some take me 
for one thing, some for other free. As New tbinjg, Old thin^, 
Crosse vein, Tee or Fee X747 Hooson Miners Diet 0 uj, 
If one Miner have a right to this Vein, . and anothei has a 
Right to a Vein which cro.sses it, and makes the Pees he 
that comes to the Fee first takes it. i83t 14 .« rs Vict, 
c 94 § 23 If any Vein shall cross another Vein, the Jliiner 
who comes to the Fee or Intersection first shall have such 
Fee or Intersection. 

Mining, [Origin uncertain • ? - Pba^.] 
A small piece of ore. 

1747 Hooson MinePs Diet S j, The fiist pec or bit of Oro 
that the Cavers find in a Morning by Purcliassing 1824 
Mander Miner’s Gloss (£. D D ), ‘ Fee of ore a piece of 
01 e gotten from the vein free from all spar, kcvel. , 
Pee, sb,^ Abbreviation of Calipbb, 

X764 Foote Patron 1 i, Not the meanest member of my 
Corpoiation but can distinguish the pash from the pee 
Pee, variant of Pea 3 . 

Pee (pf)> V, north, dial, [Origin unascer- 
tained; cf. Peek vifl inir. To look with one 
eye (as in taking aim) ; to squint ; to peer. 

X674 Ray N C, Words 37 He pees • He looks with one 
eye. 1703 Thoresby Lei, to Ray (ED S ), Pee, .is also 
to look near and narrowly *818 Todel y’n Pee,,,\n look 
With one eye. In use to this day m Cumberland s8la5 
Brockett n C Gloss , Pee, to squint, to spy with one eye— 
to look through conti acted eye-lids. X869 Lonsdale Gloss, 
Pee,, , to look with one eye, to squint, to take aim. 

Hence Fee-pee a,, peeiing, squinting. 

1804 Eur^Mag XLV 20/s S^ays I, that can't be Hoga's 
head, for Hoga had little pee pee eyes. 

Pee, Pee and kew : see P, the letter. 

Peeble, Peeoe, ohs. forms of Pebble, Piece 
Peed north, dial, [f. Pee v. -h -ed 1.] 

Blind of one eye. 

1674 Ray N, C Words 37 Peed, blind of one eye xStox 
Kigby Midsummer XIX, 197 He had evidently, got to the 
*peed' .side of Mr Tinklemere 

Peedegre, -eugxe, -igree, obs. ff Pemokeb. 
Peek (p^), sbJ- Also peak. [f. Peek v ,^1 
A peep, a glance, a * keek 
x8^ Rob Nat. ,$er Story vi, Their father ipive them a 
peek into the. .brooding-room 1893 F Adams New Egppt 
54 Eyelid closing mdoience, varied by sudden peaks of wide- 
stanng aleitness. 

Peek (p^k), sh,^ [f Peek v 2 ] The shrill note 
or pipe of a small bird. 

1834 Mudie Brit, Birds (1841) I 291 The birds fmeadow- 
pimts] continue uttering theirfeeble and complaining peck 

Peek (pfk), Foms; 4-5 pike, pyke, 6-7 
peke, 6 peake, peefce, 7- peak, peek, (9 did, 
pick) [In ME. pke, fyhex ongm obscure. 

The verbs keek, peek, and pep are app closely allied to 
each other Kile and pike, as earlier forms of keek and 
peek, occur in Chaucer; ppe, pep is of later appeal ance 
(isth a). Kike, keek, has Teutonic cognates (see Keek) 
winch are wanting for pek and peeP\ whether the latter 
have in some way arisen out of keeluox are distinct lu oiigin, 
is unknown Quot, 1530 gives a F, piper ^pele\ but this 
sense of piper n!0!& bemi found nowheie else, and is app an 
error of I^lsgiave. The phonetic relations between the 
forms pike, peek, peak, are as yet unexplained ] 
tntr. To look through a crevice, or out of or into 
a recess, etc. ; lo peer, peep, pry, look or out. 
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tfi374 Ch\ucer Trevbtsm n (6o) And Pandanis Come 
nere, and can yn at J>e curtyn pike iCaw^aJl MS. pykel 
And seid 6od do bote on al syke • 1526 Skflton Magn^. 
667 Why, can ye not put out that foule frelcc ? No, in euery 
corner he wyll peke 1530 Pacsgb 655/2, I peke or one, 
je pipe hors 1376 Gascoigkb Sicele Gl (mb) 68 That 
one eye winks, as though it were but blynd. That othei piles 
and peekes in euery place. *S77 Stanyhubst Descr, Irel 
VI in HolmshedVl 50 If he once but frowne at them, they 
dare not be so haxdie as once to peake out of their cabbins 
163a Hfywood 1st Pt. hon Age in i. Wks. 1874 III 312 
We shall haue him come peaking into the Tents of the 
Gieeks 1681 T Flatman No. 39(1713) 


Inhabitant of air l 3 oes to his mouth in Sopes of prey repair, 
In ev’ry hollow Tooth securely peak, And pick from thence 
th 'Incumbrance with his Beak 1848 Lowell Btgloio P ii. 
(1839) 18 You see a feller peekin’ out 1886 Morse Jaf 
Hemes vii 317, 1 was guilty of the impertinence of peek- 
ing into the cupboards. 1^3 Field 27 May 7/0/3 Salmon 
were reported as showing, or rather ‘ picking , to use the 
local phiase. 

Hence Pee king ppl. a., prying. 

ax7oo B. E Diet. Cant Crew^ Peeking FelleiWtdLm^sx 
Sneaks, one that peeps in every Hole and Corner X853 
Worcester Transcript Apr. (Bartlett), The members 
behaved m such an undignified, ludicrous, peeking, hom- 
bostical manneri that they obtained the appellation of the 
' smellmg committee 

Peek (p*k), V 2 dial. Also peak [? Echoic.] 
tnir. To speak in a thm piping voice; to peep, 
to utter the slightest sound. 


xSoe-as Jamieson, To peeJsi to peep, to speak with 
a small voice resembling that of a chicken 18x0 Cock 
Strains II. 133 (E. D. D,), I winna hear my frien’s imsca’t, 
Sae dinna ment to peak. x88i Leiee&iersh Gloss , Pcak^ 
to cry like a young hird ; squeak hke a young mouse, etc. 

Peek, ohs. form of Teak, Fiqde. 

Peek-bo, peek-a-boo. Nov chiefly U. S. 
[f Peek cf. keek-ho^ Keek 3] =«Bo-pjsep, 
Peep-bo (See AT. ^ Q, loth ser. II. 85, 153.) 

*599 JoKSON jSv. Man out 0/ Plum iv ii (fol 1616), 
Nay,neuerplaypecke-boe(/&/ iS/tobopeep] witlime ci88o 
American Song (in N &; Q , as above), Feek-a-boo I Peek- 
a-boo I I see you hiding there. X903 C. CcisviMaxi School of 
Woods (U. S.) 29 Like a mischievous child playing at peek- 
aboo. 

Peekie j see Peak sb.^ Peeky, var. Peaky a a 
Peel (pil), sd 1 Forms ; 4-5 pel, (4 peyl), 4-9 
pele, (5 pell, -e\ 5-6 Sc. peill, -e, (peyll), 6 Sc. 
peil, (piel, paale), 6-7 peele, 4, 8- peel. [Known 
^1300 in latinized form pehim (later sometimes 
f>ela\ in AF, pel^ ftely m 14th c. ME. pely pehy 
whence i5-i6thc Sc. In sense i =s OF./*?/, 
pul (mod. l^.pieit) pdl-nSypdl-ttm stake. 

The development of sense 2 is parallel to that of 
the cognate Pale sb 1 ; that of senses 3 and 4 is 
more obsctiie, but cf. the synonymous Pile, 

For a detailed historical c\n.mtnation of the word, see 
Peel* zts Meaning and DenvaUony by Geo, Neilson F.S.A. 
Scot. 1893 ] 

1 1 . A Slake. [The usual sense in OF ] Obs. ran. 

X303 R. Brunnb Handl Spnm 2120 He ^ede and clambe 
vpp on a pele {v rr pel, peyl , nweeche dele, F encxmiie 
vn pel se addrest£\. And hyng J»eron by he bond Ihd 2166 
Pou art a-cursed, pou woste weyl, And hange weie wurpy 
on a peyl, c 1330 — Chi on Wace (Rolls) 4611 Longc pyies 
[MS Peiyt peelesj Wace ptvsfeirlsl & ^ete dide bey 
make ; Faste yn Temese dtde pey hem stake, Buerylkon 
wyb lien schod. Ibtd. 4637 Iren-schod was ilka peel [rime 
ilka del]. 

f 2 A palisade or fence formed of stakes; a 
stockade ; a stockaded or palisaded (and moated) 
enclosure, either as the enter court of a castle, or 
as an mdependent fort or defensible position. Obs. 

[ia^-9 Accis. in Jos. Stevenson Hist, Docum. Scoil II 
361 Pro vadiis xlviij operanorum venientium de Wchtmer- 
land et Cumberland usque Loghraahan , . ad fiiciendum 

E slum ibidem ,Et pro vadiis [iv sarratorum] euntium apud 
oghmaban ad sarranda ligna pro constructione peli ibidem 
per ij diea. Et pio vadus carpentaiiorum missorum apud 
LiOghmaban pro factura pelf ibidem pei ij dies, 1299 
Let. Pat, Edw /, Ibid II 404 Ad ordmanduni et pro\^ 
dendum desecura custodia clausi extra castrum de Lo^- 
maban palitio iirmati. 1300 Indenture 2 Jan , Ibtd 408 Et 
qe les meisons quil [Robert de CIilTordJ ad fait en le piel 
de Logbmaban hu demoergent pur luy et pur ses gentr 
MOO (Sept) Ltber QuoUdtanus Coniraroi. Carder oba 165 
(>rpentaTiis facientibus pelum m foresta de Ingelwoode 
assidendum circa castnim de Dumfres X300 (Oct ) Letter 
Jr Mdvoard I. Stevenson II. 296 Cest a savoir, que nostie 
seignour le 101 est ale a Dooufnes pour lever son pel e 
eiloicer le chastel. 1301 Let f*, R de Ttlliol garden de 
Lovgehmahan to Raw /. 10 Sept in Stevenson Ii 433 
Sachez, sire, qe sue Johnne de Soules, sire Ingrain de 
Humfiamville , nous ardyient nostre vile et assalyrent 
no&tre pele demyway prime dekes a boure de noune. c X430 
Fordun & Bower ScoitcJir xii 1 (1739) 220 Hoc in anno 
[1301] municipium de Linlithgw, quod AnglicbPtf/^ vocatur, 
per regem Angliae constructum est ] 
c 1330 R Brunne Chroiu Wace (Rolls) 13912 Ful baldely 
& stme Dide he vitaiUe he toun ful wel, Defensable wyh 
bretaxes & peL — Chron (1810) 157 ]>e Romancer it sais, 
R[ichardJ did male a pele, On kastUIe wise alle wais, 
wiouht of tre fulle welle. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 137 
And at lythkow ves than a peilt, Mekill, and stark, and 
stuffit weill Vith yn^is men. <?i4as Wyntoon Cron viii. 
6x41 The Pele .off Lyddale, CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 
X693 The peyll tbai tul^ and slew that was thann X528 
SU Papers Hen VIII. IV 492 One strong pele of ill Will 
Armistiaunges, buylded aftur sicbe maner that it couth not 
be brynt ne dutroyed, unto it was cut downe with axes. 


133s .SVr Acts Jos V (1814) 11 346 That euery landit man 
duelland in J?e Inland or vpon pe bordouris, havand hare 
ane liundretn pond land sail big ane saffcient barmkyn 
apoun his .landis .of Stane and lyme for l^cssett and 
defens of him his tennentis and her gudis in tiublous tyme 
wt ane toure in the samin for him self gif he thinkis it 
expedient And h^^ vther landit men of smallar Rent 
. big nehs and gret strenthis as hai pies for saifing of 
hare selhs men tennentis and gudis • And J^at all the saidis 
strenthis barmkynnis and pelis be biggit and completit 
within twa 3^eris vnder h® pane. 1379 Reg. Prw^ Council 
Scot III. 236 For pulling doun of a peill of the said George 
Chalens and sta and awaytuke xl ky and oxin 1389 in 
Exeh Rolls Scoil XXII 25 The fewmailis of the park and 
peil of Linbthquew. 1396 Dai rymfle tr Leslie's Hist, Scot 
J. 08 Bot thay far staiker do make, four nuiked, of earth 
only, quhilke nathir can be burnte, nor w^out a gret force of 
men of weir doune can be castne thir ar thair pailes. 

1 3 . A castle ; esp. a small castle or tower ; = 
Pile sb 2 Obs (app. only in English writers.) 

CX384 Chaucer H, Fame iii. 220, I gan to romen til 
I fonde 'X'he castel yate on my ryght honde . Ther mette 
I cryinge many oon, A laiges, larges, hald vp wel, God 
saue the lady of thys pel 1483 Cath Angl 273/2 A Peille 

A castelle 1373 Churchyard m Nichols Progr Q EHz. 
(1823) 1 399 A httell BastilUon, builded on a hil to the 
which piel the soulders of the mam fort did repayre, 1679 
[see Pile sb 2] 

4 . The geneial name, in modem writeis, for the 
small towers or fortified dwellings built in the 
i6thc in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, for defence against hostile foiays ; con- 
sisting of a massive square edifice, the ground- 
floor of which was vaulted, and used as a shelter 
or refuge for cattle, while the upper part (the 
access to which was by a door on the level of the 
first floor, with external ladder or movable stair) 
was the abode of tlie ownei and his family. 

(In this sense, probably orig short for peel-house (see 6), 
1. a house defended by a peel (m sense 2) But the name is 
now applied in many cases in which it has no historical 
support ) It IS evidently akin to sense 3 

X726 Gordon lUn. Septent. 34 At this Town [Kirkin- 
tilloch] there is another Fort upon the Wall, called the 
Peel 1702 Archaeologm X 102 This kind of building was 
called in Scotland o.peely and in England, a keep or dungeon 
1803 Scott Last Minstr, i xxv. He passed the Feel of 
GoldUand. Ihd. vf. 111, The fiightened flocks and herds 
were pent Beneath the peel’s rude battlement 1846 
Brockftt iV. C, Gloss II 6g Ihe ‘peel’ was a square tower 
strongly fortified, where cattle were secured in the bottom 
stoiy at night, and the family occupied the uppei part 
1882 J. Hardy m Proc Berm. Nat. Club IX No 3 423 The 
mansion ..is an adaptation ..of an old fortified peel to 
modern requirements 1894 R S Ferguson Westmorland 
xvui 280 1 hese peels are small and massively built lowers 
of stone, with high-pitched roofs of slate 
6. Hence, the proper name of a place in the Isle 
of Man. (Cf. Castletown in the same island.) 

[1399 charier of Hen IV m Rymer Fcedera VIII 95/1 
Concessimus eidemConuti Northumbnm Insulam, CasLrum, 
Felam, et Dominium de Man ] <11x7x8 in Kcble Life Bp 
Wilson VI, (1863) 109 The Ordinary hath used to send for 
aid unto the Constable of the Castle, or of the Peel 1763 
Act 5 Geo Illy c aSPreawbley All the islands, castle, pele, 
and loidship aforesaid 

6. attrib.y as peel-dike, the wall or rampart of 
a peel; peel-kouse, -tower » sense 4. 

1505 Acc Ld High 7 'reas Scot III 84 To bigging of 
the peil dikis of Linlithqw. 1386 Reg Pr ary Council Scot 
IV. Z06 Ane peill house, with byre, hall and berne 18x4 
Scott JVav. xli, Had you put this gentleman into the pit 
of the peel-house at Balmawbapple. x85z Turner Dom 
Arvhit, I 1 XI In the border countries these towers, 
commonly called Pele towers, are very usual, 1836 J, C. 
Brule Bnyeux Tap Ehundnied ji. 36 The ancient ‘peel 
houses ' of the North of England. 1874 Hare Story ofviy 
Life (1900) IV xvu. 258 An occasional peel-tower stands 
like a milestone of history. 


Peel (pfl), sb.^ Forms : 4-7 pele, 5-7 peele, 
5- peel, (6 piele, 6-7 peale, 8-9 peal, 9 dial. 
pale) j8. 5, 9 dial pyle [ME a. OF. pele 
(mod F. pelle shovel) L, pdla spade, shovel, 
baker’s peel, Cf. Pale sb 3 ] 

1 . A shovel or shovel-shaped implement; now 
locally or dialectally applied to a fire-shovel, and 
in some technical uses ; see quots. 

Some of the^ early quots may belong to 2 
14 . Voc in Wr-Wulcker 599/36 Pala— Item dicitur 
latum instrumcntiim ferreum ad opus ignis, a pele. 

Wills ^ Ini) N C. (Surtees) I. 349 The Kitching. 



Trav Persia 81 This Past is very white; They serve 
It upon little Woodden Peels made on purpose, 1687 A 
Lovcli. tr, 7 hevenoi's Trav. 11 9 Two men set a stirring of 
it with wooden peels 1743 Load ^ Country Brew. iv. 
(ed. 2) 257 [They] burn it 12 Hours into a Coak which they 
bieak and divide into pretty large Pieces with an Iron-Peal 
1807 VANCouvrn Agrtc Devon (1813) 214 The cream may 
be 1 emoved into an open vessel, and there moved by hand 
with a stick about a foot long, at the end of which is fixed 
a sort of peal, .with which about 12 lbs of batter may be 
sepaiated from the butter-milk at a time 1823 j. Nichol- 
son Operat Mechanic 360 At the top of the table is a large 
triangular non peel or shovel, with its foie part beanng upon 
the edge of the table, 1828-32 Webster, Peely..\ii popular 
u^ in Amenca, any large fire-shovel. 

2 . ^ec. A baker’s shovel, a pole with a broad 
flat disk at the end fox thrustmg loaves, pies, etc., 
into the oven and withdrawing them from it. 

^1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 155 J?is boon is hch to a pele ^ 


wit> ^e whiche men setten breed into J>e ouene. c 1473 Pict, 
Voc, in Wr-Wulcker 808/33, 34 Hoc fumoriimiy HecpilUy 
pyle. 1319 Hobman Vulg 154 b, Sette in the biedde with 
a pele, ^1337 Thersites in Hazl Dodshy J. 424 The 
backster of Bal[dJockbury with her baking peel 1332 
Huloet, Pile for an ouen, Loke in piele. 1396 Union Inv. 
(1841) 2 On iron peale, d searces, j great bread giate. 16x4 
B. JoNSON Bart. Pair in. 11, A notable hot Baker ‘twas 
when hee ply’d the peele 1688 R. Holms Armoury in. 
85/2 A Baker, with a Peel in his both hands. 1730 W. 
Ellis Country Housew. 73 Set them on a peal, and lay 
them to bake at the oven’s mouth xB86 T Hardy Mayor 
Casterbr. (1895) 3x0 (£.D. D.) Hearing a noise, out lan 
his wife with the oven pyle 1887 .S', Cheshire Gloss, s v., 
We have two varieties of peels, viz. bread -peels and pie- 
peels. 1890 Gloucs. Gloss., Pale, or Feel, a flat, spade-shaped 
tool used by bakers, to take dishes, etc,, out of llie oven 
d Printing. A T-shaped instrument used to 
hang up damp freshly pnnted sheets to dry. 

X683 Moxon Meek, Exerc , Printing xxv f i lie Loads 
and unloads his Peel again successively, till he have Hung 
up the whole Heap. 1771 Luckombe Hist Print, 487 He 
takes the Handle of the Peel m his left hand, and lays the 
top part flat doivn upon the Heap X838 Simmonds Died 
Trade, Peel, a pnntei 's tool for hanging up damp pi inted 
sheets on a line to dry. 

4 . The blade or wash of an oar. U. S. 

1873 Knight Did, Mech , Peel ,3. iMauiicalli The wash 
of an oar. 1890 Wbbstlr, Peel Also, the blade of an oar. 

5 . attrib.y o.^wi.twO’Peelythreepeelmachimy sizes 
of the cutting-machine in bisemt-making ; peel- 
end, the portion of a biscuit- or crackei-machine 
beyond the cutter. 

X884 Knight SuppI 

Peel (pxl), sb.^ Also 6-7 peele, (7 peil). 
See also Pill sb.'i- [Appears first in 16th c., as a 
collateral form of the earlier Pill sh?- (still widely 
used in the dialects) after Peel d ^ (Cf, also OF. 
pely mQd.¥*peau skin, lind, peel L. pelbem skin ] 
The jind or outer coating of anyliuit; esp in 
orange-y lemon'*, citron-peel \ oandied peel, the 
candied iind of vaiious species of Citrus, esp. 
the citron, used as a flavouring in cookety and 
confectionery. 

[1388-Z8 : see Pill sb ‘1 

x^3 in Hakluyt Vw (1599) II 269 For churned milkc wc 
gaue them bread and f omgranat peeles, wherewith they vse 
to tanne their goats skinnes which they churne withall x 6 xx 
CoTGR , Follicule, a huske, hull, peele, or skin inclosing 
seed. x6x 3 [see Orange-peel]. 1672 Lemmon peil [sec 
Lemon sb x 5] 1712 tr Pomei's Hist. Drugs 1 . 143 A Nut, 
having a green Baik or Peel. Ihd. 151 Candied Orange Peel, 
xSfir-Bo Mbs Becton Househ, Manageni, § 1871 Ingre- 
dients .2 oz. of sweet almonds, i oz of candied peel . ; cut 
the peel into neat slices Ibid g 1878 Add the sugar, peel, 
ginger, spice, and treacle. 1873 Emerson Lett d Soc.Aims 
vni 192 ’Ihe rich feed on fruits and game,— the poor, on a 
watermelon’s peel 

b. Conib.y as peel-maker, one who prepares 
candied peel. 

x8sx in Illustr Lond. Hews s Aug (1854) 119/3 Occupa- 
tions of People Pccl-mnker 

Feelj sb.^ Sc. [Goes with Peel w, 2 ] A match, 
an equal. 

1722 W. Hamilton Wallace vn. ii, In time of peace, he 
never had a peel, So courteous he was, and so genteel. 1813 
PiciCFN Poems II. 131 (Janu) She flush him John Gilpin, nae 
sang IS Its peil, For a pattern to work by. x88a * Strat iifsk ' 
More Bits xiv, When time was called, the numbers on each 
Bide were equal, or peels, m curling phraseology. 

Peel, sb.^ collateral f. Pillow, now dial 
Peel (pfl), Forms . (3 peoUen), 4-5 polen, 
-yn, 5-6 (9 i’tf.) pele, 6 peele, piel, 6-8 Sc. peil, 
(peiU, peile), 7 peal, 7-peeL [A collateral form 
of Pill v.\ formerly used m all the senses of the 
latter ; in later use, in Standard English, appropri- 
ated to the sense * decorticate’ and uses thence 
derived. For the phonology see Pill p.l (It seems 
possible that the comparatively modem sense- 
differentiation of pill and pele, peel, may have 
been influenced by the example of F. pUler to 
pillage, 10b, and peler to deprive of hair, to strip 
of skm, to peel.)] * ^ 

I. To pillage, rob. 

fl. trans To plunder, pillage, spoil, rifle, strip 
of possessions (a person or place) ; « Pill v)* i. 
*303 Brunne Handl, Synne 2357 Certys )»cftc ryat 
wykked ys . N^ly, pore men for to pele Or robbe or 
bete with-oute skyle. Ibid 6790 Lordel how shal these 
robbers fare That the pore pepyl pelyn ful bare 0x286 
Chaucer Pars. f 693 What seie we than of hem that 
pelyn & don ^^toraons to holy chirche ? 1430 RolU if Pari f 
V, 204/2 Hit [the said Isle] hath be so pelyd and oppressii 
aibnojok Up-adauds Compl, in Evergreen (i7m> L 231 
Pure Common presentlie ar peild. 1648 Symmomb Vtnd. 
thM. I loi All the people, .who have been wronged, peeled 
and oppressed, ifoo Milton Hist Eng r, ArcbiMllo.. 
by peeling the wealthier sort, stuff'd his Treasury, 173* 
Berkeley Alctpkr 111, § n Would it not be a disagreeaufe 
Sightto see an honest Man peeled by Shaipew ? 

tb. transf. To exhaust or impovensh (soil) ; 
= Pill z>.i i b. Obs. 

x6iq W. FoLkiNGHVw Art of Surv^j. U 35 Oates doc 
well in a leane dry Clay, though they peele a better and 
prep^ a moist. 

fa. To seize or take by violence or extortion ; 
to make a prey of; -PiLLn.io. Obs. 

[cx33o-<x6z 8 see Pill tk' 3.] 

MSS Sir G. Hayp law Arms C 5 *T.S.) A man gals 
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to the were for covaiis to pele and lub gudis. ?x^o7 
Cotmmyc, (W. de W) Auj, what shall than profyte thy 
good in plite Or poundes that Ihou of the people pole ? 
Udall Mrasm,A;poph 280 b, His soudiours .pieled all that 
euer thei could fyngie, 

II To decorticate, strip 

8. To strip (anything) of its natural integument 
or outer layer, as an orange, potato, or the like of 
Its skin or liiid, a tree of its baik, to remove the 
peel of ; « Pill 0 1 5. 

[xaa5<-x^9 • see Pill » ^ s ] 

c 1430 T^vo Cookery’'bks 8 Take oynonys and schrede hem, 
and pele hera. 1463 in Ftwhale Priory (Surtees) 95 To fele, 
pele, occupie, and cane away wod and barke 1464 Mann 
Househ Mxp (Roxb ) 280 Roste an egge hard and pele it. 
1698 Frogcr Voy* tag An Herb that can be peeled m the 
same manner as Hemp with us. 1747 Mrs Glassc Cookery 
XI 'J'o diess Potatoes 13 oil them then peel them 1799 G. 
Smith Lahoraiory X 263 A sweet ap^e, peeled and cut. 
x8d6 Geo. Eliot F Holt In trod , The basket-maker peeling 
his wiUow-wands in the sunshine 1877 Bryant Planting- 
Aj»ple4ree v, Guls Shall peel its fruit by cottage-heaith. 
b Usually ^eel off. To strip olF or paie off 
(skin, baik, etc ) , => Pill 5 b. 

{0x440-1604 see Pill & 1 3 b ] 

1573-80 Bartt Alv. P 358 To Pill off, or rather pcelc, as 
it weie to pull off the skin, niidc, or the barke of a tree 
1687 A Lovell tr. T/mvmot's Trav 1. 124 They peal off 
the Rind of them, then cut them into quartets 1725 
Hk Foe Voy round 134 They peeled it off 

thicker or nner as they had occasion 1790 Trans Soc* 
Arts VIII 27 Eaith that has becq peeled and burnt, 1897 
Allbutt^^ Syst Mid IV 116 The thickened capsule cannot 
readily he peeled from the surface of the livei. 

c To make or form by peeling j := Pill 1 5 c. 
1885 Bible (R V ) Gen x\x 37 And Jacob took him lods 
of ficsli poplar .. and peeled [e6ix and earlier w, pilled) 
white stiakes in them 

d. To bare (laud) of its herbage, as by shaving 
off, cutting down, or eating down crops, etc. close 
to the ground ; =1 Pill l 5 d. 

[X55S-X903 see Pill 3 dj 

1789 Trans l>oc Arts (ed. a) II. X07 His pastures and 
clover crops were peeled to the earth. 

4. intr Of trees, animal bodies, etc. : To become 
bare of baik, skin, etc. , to cast the epidermis (as 
after a fever). Of skm or bark • To become de- 
tached, scale off. Also b. To admit of being 
peeled or baikcd, = Pill vA 6, 

[e 1000-1886 see Fill zf ' 6 ] 

1634 Sir T IIlkhj ur Trav, 183 The unde or skin peelcs 
off most easily X64X I^lst kaini A’itj (Surtecb) 13 A 
meanes to make them pecle beltei, 171a Swirr Talc oj" 
Midas 36 Against whose torrent while he swims, The 
golden scuif peels off his limbs 1837 DicicrNs Ptekw xix, 

‘ rius IS delightful I' said Mr Pickwick, the skin of whose 
expi cssive countenance was 1 apidly peeling off with cxposui e 
to the sun. x86o Tyndali Glac 1 xx 143 Its outci surface 
appealed to be peeling off like a crust. Mod, 1 have been 
sunburnt, and my face is peeling. 

6 . intr, or absol To take off one’s clothes 01 
outer garments; to strip, as in preparation for 
some exercise. (Orig. a term of pugilism ; later 
of athletics ; now slan£^ or collog,) 

1785 Grose jD/c/ Vulg 7’ , Pwf, to strip allusion to the 
taking off the coat or iind of an orange or apple x8oo 
lluRDis Fas), Village 51 The swam Who, to his fair shirt 
peeled, from dusky dawn To latest twilight gathers the full 
eai. 18x8 SporitngMag, II 231 He peeled in TothiU fields 
witli the utmost sang froid 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
XVI, He began to peel, as the hovers call U. 1858 O W. 
Holmts AuU Break/ d i, What xesplendent beauty that 
must have been which could have aulhou7ed Phiyne to 
^ peel ' 1 1893 Furnivall in Hocclene's PVks, 1 . p xlvu noief 
He peeld to scull bow down-stream 

b. t?am To strip wholly or partly of clothing ; 
to take ^(clothes). coUog 

xSao Corcorkk Fancy Note 89 [Randull’s] figure is re- 
maikable, when peeled, for Us statue-like beauty. 185a 
R. S Surtees Sponge s Sp 1 our (1893) 147 Jack was in 
the act of ‘peeling' himself, as he called it 1873 C King 
Mountain, Sierra Hev x 217 Saiah Jane—aitns peeled— 
cooking up stuff 1888 Detroit Free Press 20 Oct, (Parmer), 
bho peeled off hei wedding dress and boots. 

c. To peel z7, to run at full speed. U,S, slang. 

x86o Bartlett Diet. Anier s.v. To run at full speed 

‘ Come, boys j peel it now, or you 11 be late.’ 

d. dial Of a clog, etc * To show its teeth, 

X890 P. H Emerson Wild Life xxvi. 109 Lor, that peeled 

and showed his ivories at us 

1 6. Phrases, a. To pack and {or) pcel^ ? lo pack 
and unpack (or unwrap), to deal m any way; to 
have dealmgs Sc Ods 

Peel prob meant ‘divest of its wrapping or covering but 
its sense is unceitain, and was a mattei of foiensic dispute 
already in 1680 ... 

1503 Sc Acts yas IV (1B14) II a 4 S/a And ^ na man pak 
noi pele in leitht nor vberis placis vtouth |?e kmgis bunowis 
vnder |>e pane of eschacting of b® ffudis to pe kingis 
vse, I)*- be lappit said pakkit or pelit agane pis statute 
Burgh Rec Ldm (Rec Soc.) 1 . 109 We ar greittumlie 
dcfi audit in ovA evstomes throw pakktng and peling of 
merchand gude in Leith to be had furth of our lealme. 
X540 Sc Acts Jos V (1814) II 37SA H Is statute and 
oruauit bat na pcrsoim vse pakking nor penng of well nidis 
nor bkynnis lois’ nor laid outw* fre burgh and prmilege 
Therof 1680 in Pountamhall Decisions (1739) 1 , 8* By the 
84th act Pari , 1503, and 24* act, 2633, the merchants must 
only pack and peil al free burghs Now loading and un- 
loading IS the same thing with packing and pcilmg This 
was denied by the Dukes Advocates, who called packing 
the stowiug of goods in packs, and ‘ peiling , they did not 
VOL, Vll, 


agree what it meant X834 Scott Re^auniki ch. x, I am 
not a person to pack or peel with Jacobites 
b. Peel and poll, see Pill t/.i 7. 

Peel, 2 Sc. Also 8~9 peal, 9 peil. [Goes 
with Peel sb ^ ; origin unascertained.] Ira7is To 
equal, to match. 

axjoo m Poems Comp Archers (1726) 62 "When Aidrose 
was a Man, He cou’d not be peal'd 1825 Jamieson, To 
Peei^ Peali Peil, .to equal, to match, to produce anything 
exactly like another. 

Pem-orow, obs, variant of Pilorow. 

Peele, obs. form of Peal, Peel, Pell sb,"^ 
Peeled (pfld), ppl. a, [f. Peel » 1 + -ed 1. See 
also Pilled J 

1 . Stripped of possessions, plundered, reduced to 
destitution. (Now ^fig. of 3 or 4,) 

xeoB Dunbar Fitting 241 Mauch muttoun, vyle buttoun, 
peilit gluttoun, an to Hilnouse. 1560 Holland Crt Venus 
IV 673 For laik of pith he is sa puir and peild 1659 Gauden 
Tears of Ch 335 The indigent and peeled Cleigy. 1847 
Emerson Poems (xBsy) 136 Is thy land peeled, thy realm 
marauded ? 

2 . Deprived or bereft of hair, bald ; tonsured ; 
- Pilled a. 3, 

[X386-X68Z , see Pilled ppl a 2 ] 

CX470 Henryson IJirce deid Poroys Poems (ed, Lamg) 
31 So sail ye ly ilk ane with peilit powys 15x3 Douglas 
JRueis XIII Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak wyth Mr pelit ledderyn 
flycht. i59xSmaks x Hen P/,i ui 30 Piel'd Priest, doo'^st 
thou command me to be shut out ? 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
I xi, He .cared as little for the peeled ns for the shaven. 

8. Worn threadbare, as a gaiment; bare of 
pasture or herbage, as ground, b. iramj. Beggarly, 
mean, wretched. (Cf. Bald a. 4, 6.) 

a 1510 Dunbar Petition of Gray Hofse Poems Ixi 38 
Fcistouns that ar plane and jpeild. c 1530 Redtoroe Play 
Wit 6* Sc, etc. (Shaks Soc ) 63 We have so manye lasslies to 
leine this peelde songe, That I wyll not lye to you now and 
then among 1535 Stewart Cion. Scot. III. 117 Pynd and 
puir like ony peild tramort X58X Pettie Cnazzds Civ 
Conv, n. (1586) 88 b, Some iich Gentlemen .goe with a peeld 
thieed bare cloke on their backe 1635 Lii>LE Die Bartas^ 
Noe 123 The mount of Emeraudes which is very high, bare 
and peel'd, without any hcibc or tree growing thereon 

4 . Stripped of skin, bark, rind, etc.; decorticated, 
excoriated. [xsSs-tSiS: see Filled 4.] 

>735 Bradley Fanu Diet. II. 7 Fij/a Compotes of peel'd 
Verjuice, X799J Robertson 353 This peeled 

[oak] copse-wood makes excellent fuel. 1848 Lytton 
Ilaiold vn V, Each had had. .his ' white palace ' of peeled 
willow wands. 1894 K Grahame Pagan P. ss Pleasures 
of the mind wheieof .the men of muscle and peeled faces 
ai c only just beginning to taste. xG^ Northwnhld. Gloss , , 
Peeled grainf a tree branch stiippedof its bark 

b. ffg. Of the eyes ; Open, on the aleit: in phr. 
to keep {ondi) ^es peeled, U S. colloq, 

X883 F. M. Ckawtord Dr, Claudius viii, * Keep your eye 
peeled there, will you? ' the Duke shouted, x8i^ FARM^R 
Amei icanismSt To keep one's e^>es peeled^ ..tokeep ashaip 
look out : to be cai eful A variation of ‘ to keep one's eyes 
skinned zmx Muns^*s Mag XXIV 368/1, I kept my 
eyes peeled, but I didnt see her in the afternoon crowd. 

6. in the following passage scattered and peeled 
IS a doubtful translation ; but the expression has 
become a literary common^ace, ^eled being 
vaguely associated with one or more of the senses 
above, 

i6xx Bible Isa xvlm 2 Goe jee swiff mcssengeis to a 
nation scatteied and peeled {inarg Or, outspread and 
polished; Vulg, convulsam et diiaceratam, 138a Wyclit al 
to-pullid and torn; 1388 drawun up and to-rent; 1533 
CovERDALB a desperate and pylled folke; 1885 R. V, to 
a nation tall and smooth {marg Or, diagged away and 
peeled)]. Ibid, 7 1733 Berkeley Serm to S P.G Wks 

111 . 247 They lay under the curse of God,,. peeled and 
scatteied in a foreign land 1744 Wesley Addr. to King 
in Overton Evmigel Revived ix (1886) 162 A people 
scattered and peeled and trodden under foot. xtSx Cowfer 
Expost 246 if Heaven spared not us, Peeled, scattered, 
and exterminated thus 2883 J Mackenzie Day^eaun %n 
Dark Places 63 The harmless vassalls are then scattered 
and peeled, driven hither and thither, and meicilessly killed 
jig X893 Daily News 7 Mar 3/5 The utter rout of the 
Reactionaries has made the peeled and wasted remnant that 
remain utterly incapable of hindering the work. 

Hence Feeleduesa (also pielde-). 

1580 Hollybano Treas, Fr. Tong^ Escorch^ure du siege^ 
the pieldenesse of the seate x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 
II. 143 From a disease, scab and peelednesse 

Peeler l(pfl 3 i). Forms; 4-5 pelep, 5-^6 -our, 
-owr, 6 Sc pelop, pellour, peiler, pieller, peal- 
ler, 7 pieler, 6- peeler, [f. Peel + -erI. 
See also Filler.] 

f 1 , Apluuderer, spoiler, robber, thief; = P illerI j. 
a 1353 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 11 25 Now baue bui, )ie 
relers, priked obout. 2436 Lthel Eng Policy in Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 164 These fake colouied pelours, Called of Seynt 
Malouse 1508 Dunbar Flyting 70 How that thow, poysonit 
peloi, gat thy paikis, a 15x0 — Poena xvui 12 Than every 
p clour and puispyk Say is, Land war bettir want on me. 
1535 Lyndesay Satyre 2469 Put thir thne pellours into 
pressoun strang 1546 Jovn l^^P **• AA vij b, A vyle 
couetouse evtoi tioner and pieller of the people. x6o8 Topsfll 
Sefpents (1658) 639 Apollodorus, the Theef, Pieler, and 
spoiler of the Cassandnnes. 
b. A plant that lobs or impoverishes the soil 
*573 Tusser Husb (187B) 49 Graie wheat is the grosest, 

. and a peeler of ground. X707 Mortimer Hvsb (1722) I. 
152 Hemp as 'tis esteemed a Peeler of Land, *tis best to 
sow It upon Lands that are rank 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod 
Husbandnt 11 . i. 38 All the oat tribe are great peelers or 
robbers of the gofodnesb of the earib, j 


2 . One who peels, strips, or pares off the skin 
or rind of fruit, the bark of trees, etc.; also, an 
instrument or machine for peeling 
XS97 S (Heading of Act Jas. I, c 33) Steallers of 

gieene woodde..pealler5 of Tiees. 1735 Johnson, Peeler, 
one who strips or flays 1846 H Marshall Ceylon xx 
Peelers who failed to produce monthly above 30 lbs. of 
cinnamon, were liable to be flogged. x88x Pall Mall G. 
5 Oct 14/1 The peelers [of peaces] earn from sixty cents, 
to two dollars pei day 1883 Cassells Fam Mag Aug. 
52B/1 The [coffee] beans again thoroughly dried and the 
parchment skm removed by a ‘peeler ’. 

b .Sff and notth, Jrel A name given to a crab 
when It peels or casts its shell or ‘ peel *, 
x866 W Gregor Dial, Banffshire^ Peeler^ the Shore crab 
when casting its shell x88o in Antrim 4 Down Gloss 
1883 Centusy Mag July 378/2 Large craw-fisli, which were 
about to shed their outer cases, or shells, and which for this 
reason aie called ‘sheddets or ' Peelers ’ 

Feeler^ (pf Isi). A nickname given to members 
of the Irish constabulary, founded under the 
secrelaryship (1812-18) of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Robert Peel ; hence subsequently also to policemen 
in England ‘ see quot 1858. See Bobby a, 

18x7 Gen Mathew in Pm I Deb, 1386 The Iribhinan 
was liable to be earned off without a moment's warning, by 
a set of fellows well known in Ireland .by the name of 
Peelers 1818 Sir R. Peel Let fo Gregofy 14 Apr., We 
must not make the Peelers unpopular, by maintaining them 
againitt the declaied and unequivocal sense of the county in 
which they act 1839 Biackw Mag XXV 369 The 
' Peelers ' (by which significant term the whole constabulary 
force appointed under Mr Goulbmn’s bill, ns well as those 
by Mr. Peel’s act, are known in the vernacular). 1850 
Kingsley Alt, Locke xxxv, He's gone for a peeler and 
a seuich wairant to break open the door. 2858 Pensiy CycU 
2nd Suppl 404/1 Mi Peel, as Home Secretaiy, intioduced 
the new Meliopohlan Police Act [1829] which provided 
London with its efficient body of ‘ Peelers subject to the 
Horae Office, in Jieu of the old ‘Charlies' i88x ‘Rita* 
My Lady Coquette xvi, The peelers ain't after him. 

Feeler local, [Ongm unknown ] In Kent * 
An iron bar used for drilling holes foi hop-poles 

01 wallles 

1796 T Bovs Agric. Kent (1813) 56 A large iron peeler to 
make holes in the land for the [hop] poles, costs 6'' or 7*. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract Agric, (1807) 1 . 45 Hop-pecler ^ 
The peeler is made use of for foiming holes for the hop-poles. 
Peel-garlio - see Pilqablio 
F eeling (i^Hiq) , vhl, sb. [f Peel v?^ + -ino \ 
See also Pilling vbl. sb ] 

1 . The action of Peel v \ in its various senses, 
f a Plundering, spoliation, robbery. Obs. 
[2350-2637 see Pilling vbl sb,\ 

X649 Howtll PiC’em, Path xx This illegal peeling of the 
pool Pcasan. 

b. The stiipping or removal of bark, rincl, skin, 
or external layer, 

1564 Reg, Prwy Council Scot, I 279 The peling of the 
bark of the standand treis. X704 Collect Vey, (Churchill) 
111 ^8/k Workmen employ'd in peeling of the Cinnamon 
1805 Forsyih Beauties Scoti, (1806) HI. 353 Some people 
m barking ti ees, peeled many of them down to the giound 
This .IS called peeling below the axe. 

0, The coming off of bark, skin, etc. ; tsp the 
scaling off of skin after fever. 

1)884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner* 554 The peeling 
off and decay of the outermost layei s. 1897 A llhutt's Syst. 
Med II. Z30 The patient's release will be dependent on the 
end of peehng. 

d. The putting off of clothes ; stripping colloq. 
2834 M Scott Cruise Midge xvii. The operation of peeling 

was all this while going on amongst the gmgbam coated 
gentry 1B79 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/2 The process of ‘peel- 
ing’ had to be gone through. All outer garments weie soon 
taken off, and deposited on hoard the umpii e’s steamer 

e. Teehng and polling', see Filling vbl. sb, ib. 

2 concr. That which is peeled or peels off; 
a strip of bark, etc ; esp the nnd, skin, or outer 
layer of fruits or roots, which is peeled off when 
they are prepared for food, 

*597 A. M. tr Gmlleiueaii's Fr Chirufg. 49b/2 Con- 
seive of Roses, Marmalade, Citron peelinges 1688 R 
Holme Armoury ii. 85/z The nnd, peeling, 01 skin of any 
Fruit 2796 Mrs Glasse Cookery xiv 260 Boil the peeling 
of the apples and the cores in some fair water 1832 
Marryat N Forster x, A kid of poiato-peelings, 1B80 
C. R Markham Peruv Bask 461 The ouiei hark comes off 
,in thin silvery peelings. 

fb. spec. A thin skin or fabiic foimerly used 
as a dress material. Obs. 

[x6xx CoTGR, Canepvif th' outward thinne, and white 
pillmg, of a dressed sheepes skin ] 1693 Land Gas No 
2837/^ A white Peehng Mantua flowered, lined with Green 
Damask 2693 Southernb Maids last Prayer in iti 31, 

I did but stay to chuse some white Peeling for a pair or 
Breeches 1709 Dublin Mercury 16-19 Sept 2/2 Caidinal 
silks, saisnets, peelings, and persians 

3 . The name of a variety of apple ? Obs 

1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (1691) aio The Peehng is a very 
good lasting apple 2731 Bailey (cd. s), Peeling^ a lasting 
Sort of Appe that makes excellent Cydei 
4 aitnh. and Condi , as peehng-ax^ -iron, -wx//. 
1792 Trans Soc. Arts IX 17S They bring the Coffee to 
a machine called a peeling mill, where U is divested of us 
outside skm and pulp. 1875 Knight Diet Meek , Peeling. 
iroH, a shovel-shaped thTusting-lnstrument whereby bark is 
loosened and pned away from the wood 1884 Jbid Suppl , 
Peehng axe.^ a double-bitted axe used in barking trees. 1887 
Daily News 3 Nov 5/3 Another member of the family , • 
had bad the fever gnd wrs m the 'peeling stage’. 
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Peeling a [f PeelwA + •ing3. 

See also Filling ppl a ] That peelsj in the senses 
of the \b 

1897 J Hutchinson in Arch, Sur^ VIII No 31. aig 
Patches of a peeling and desquamating psonasis on his 
Ihia XI. No 41 61 Peeling 


left hand and arm 


patches m the palms being coincident with papules. 1900 
IVectm Gas 13 Sept 8/1 The decorative beauty of the 
leaves and the peeling stems 

Peellte (priait). [See -ite^.J In Bntish 
politics, A name given to those Conservatives who 
Sided with. Sir Robert Peel when he introduced his 
measure for the repeal of the Com -laws in 1846, 
and who continued for some years to form a group 
intermediate between the Protectionist Tones and 
the Liberals, to the latter of whom most of them 
at length iiniled themselves. So Fee lism. 

*853 Eichsiolog^ist XIV 41 His views are moderately Con- 
servative in fact he is an ecclesiological Feelite 1858 
'Isollope Dr Thorae i, There was a taint of Peelism in 
the latter [the western moiety of the County). 1895 Bdvt 
July 266 The Peelites . were soon merged indistinguish- 
aUy 111 the Liberal party 
P^ell* oba. form of Pell sb ^ 

Peen (p« 0 * Uchn , and U,S, Also 7 

pen, 9 pean, pene [Of iinceitain origm . app. 
a northern and Sc form of Pane sh 3 , perb, influ- 
enced m form by Pebn v But cf. Norw, 
pmin * the hinder sharpened pari of a hammer * 
(Aasen), referred by some to &w dial pan 
(Rietz), Da. peen fine, neat (? ong ^ Ihin *) ] The 
sharp or thin end of a hammer-head, opposite to 
the face ; « Pane sb 3 

1683 lioxQrx Mec/i Ererc iPf tnimg^sy pao The Hammer 
, .hath no Claws but a Pen, 1688 R Houie Atmoftty in, 
321/a Smiths .Hammers have no claw or slit in the Pen, as 
those that are for drawing out of Nails Ibid ^ The Pen is 
the small end of [a hammer], 1825 Jamidsov, PeBn^ the 
sharp point of a mason’s hammer x83x [see Pane sh **1 
1890 Ceni, Did s v. Peen. vb , Staking regularly all ovei 
with the peen of a hammer 1900 in En^ Dial. Diet, from 


b Conib t as peen-end (of a hammer), peen^ 
ended adj. (hammer) , peen-hammer, a hammei 
having a peen or sharpened end, a shoemaker’s 
hammer, 

188s Darter's Mag Mar 538/1 The dilTeiences between 
peeu-hainmers and bush-hammers 
Peen, pene, Obs, exc dial [app. of Noise 
origin • cf Hire Sw psena tii en ting to extend or 
beat out in length and breadth , Sw. dial (Rielz) 
pena^pana,^ ei,g.pam ut jauiet to beat non thin, 
to Iiammer out m length and breadth ; Da. dial. 
(Molbech) pene^ pme^pene nd to heat out; Nouv. 
dial. (Ross) penmt p^nne nut to iiammer out flat ] 
ttans To beat thin with a hammer, to hammei out 
* 5*3 Douglas 72 The sickyr hehms penis 

and lorgis out Ibid, viii, Prol 93 Sum penis furth a pan 
boddura to prent fals plakkw Ibid vni vu is8 The glow- 
andirne to well andpeyne anon. [In Eng Dial Diet from 
Shetland and Oikney, Cumbld , N E Lane , in Westmld. 
and N Yoiksh , as a shoemaker’s term, ‘to beat the edge 
0^ sole with the peen of the hammei ’ J 
Peang, variant of PiifG, sound of a bullet. 

1890 Illustr Land News Chiistm No a/3 The high 
S(^iano ‘peeng ’ of a small hail of Minid bullets 
Peenge (p/ndg),w. Ec and noith, dial. Aho 
pinge . [Formed perh. on whinge^ under the 
influence ot peep^ peek, peemsh, or the like] w/r. 
To wiiine, complain in a whining voice, 

• itL Evergreen (1824) I 51 A Bytand Ballat on warlo 
Wives, lliat gar thair Men live pinging Lives 1791 J, 
LcAaMONT Poetns 377 The unhappy ne’er shall peenge to 
me in vain Scot t Guy M xxxix, That uselesyieenging 

Ar”? ^ Ellangowan x8a5 BROCKcrr 

iv. 6. Gloss.t Peengingy Pinging^ ntteiing feeble, frequent 
ana somewhat peevish coinplamts ‘ A peenging bairn’— a 
wlumng child 1900 m Jang Died JJict fiom Scotland 
and Northunib. 

Peeoy (pfid 1). Sc, Also pe8oy6,p6doe,pio7(e, 
pfle-o-ie, pyowe. A boy^s firework, consisting of 
a small cone of damp gunpowder, which is lighted 
at the lop ; also called a ‘ spilling devil 
xflaa Galt Provost xxvi, He was apt to puff and fix, and 
go off with a pluff of anger like a pioye xBae Jamieson, 
Peeey^ ptcye, jteeoe, s , a small quantity of moistened gun- 
powder, formed into a pyramidal shape, and kindled at the 
top. x886 A Stewari Remin. Dunfermline 62 Pee-o-ies 
made of wet powder kneaded into a paste m the hand x^ 
Stevenson master of B, u 22 Chapping at the man’s door, 
. and puttin’ poother ?n his fire and pee-oya m his window. 

Beep (pfp), sb 1 Forms . 6 pepe, 5-6 Sc peip, 
6-7 peepe, 7- peep. [f. Pee? v i] 

I. 1 All imitation or representation of Ihe 
feeble shrill sound made by young birds, mice, etc. 

* 4*3 I Kmgts Q. Ivu, Now, suete bird, say ones to 
me ‘ pepe c 1440 Gesta Rorii, i xlv, 364 (Add. MS ) The 
Cate come beside, and herde the mouse Cne in the bairoe 
pepe I pepe I c 1470 Henrysom Mot Pah 11 {frivn * C 
How fair ye sistei ? Cry peip, quhair euer ye 
he ! 1636 Prymne Vtibish. Tim Ep, (1661) 26 As a Poppet, 
which sptingeth up and down, and cryeth peep, peep x&a 
Lamb Eha Ser, 1. Praise Chimneysw , Their little pro- 
f^ionalnotcs sounding like the young snarrow 

i^jAMBSON S.V, >116 he d^ not 

voice be heard iBSe JrarFoacs Gt Siiaie gt Xben 
the hedge-sparrows. , cry 'peep-peep ’ mournfully. 


II. sb 2 . A n^me for this sound; a cheep or 
faint squeak ilov/ auJi ot local 
c 1470 Henryson Jblor Pah xiii. {frog ^ Mouse) i, Scho 
[the mouse] ran, cryand with mony pietious peip 1513 
Douglas ypneis vl v 106 The todir ansueris mth a petnus 
peip XS.62 J Hevw'ood Epigr i xxviti, I neuer heard 
So muche as one peepe of one mouse x^ Roc Nat Ser 
Story VI, The first faint peep that should announce the 
senior chick. 

f 3 , A fancy name for a company or brood of 
chickens Obs. rare 

1486 Bk, Si. Albasis F vij, A Pepe of ebykennys 
4 A popular name of certain birds, 
fa. A young cock. Ohs, b U S. A name given to 
several speaes of sandpiper ; also to a species of lail, Rallus 
carvlinus c. A local name of the Meadow-pipit. 

a x6a8 R. Holme Armoury 11 311/1 A Cock first [called] 
a Peep 

b hloRSE Amer Geog, 168 Peep, Rallus Carohnus 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel 27 July, A *Peep ‘ is a very al^ect 
and idiotic little bird found in New England He is given 
to staggeiing about in an imbecile and helpless manner. 
The New Eudand mind has long since endorsed the 
locution * as ti^t as a peep to express an utter state of 
tipsification, 1873 LoNor Wayside Inn iii Prel 77 The 
plover, peep, and sandci ling. 1894 Newton Did Birds 702 
c 1885 bwAiNSON Prov Names Birds 45 Meadow Pipit 
[A nthns praiensis) Peep ( Foi fai ) . 

Feep (pfp)i sb,^ Also 6 pype, 6-7 peepe. 

[f. PW 2 /. 2 ] 

1 An act of peeping; a look 01 glance as through 
a nai 1 ow apei lure or from concealment j a surrepti- 
tious, furtive, or peering glance, 

1730 Swirt Tranhts n. 33 Hence that wild suspicious 
peep, Like a 1 ogne that steals a sheep 1784 Cowper Task 
IV 779 He contuves A peep at Nature, when he can 110 
more 1786 hi me D’Arulay Let T Twimng lo July, 
When I come to town I shall nevei get a peep at you, 
1B38 DicicrNS Nich Nick iv, Snawlcy ,, took anotliei 

? eep at the little boy on the trunk 185a Mrs Siowr 
hide Tom's C xix 172 You’ve only seen a peep tliiough 
the curtain 1873 This tram Moah vii. 124 The nenru goi gc 
afibidcd a niagiiificent peep 

b fig Said csj) of the fiist appearance of day- 
light^ as in peep oj dawn, of ihe moaning, Peep op 
DAY. Also, A tiny speck of light 
1530 Pai sgr, 804/ 1 At daye pype, a la fnjte dnjour 1579 
Ffnion Gmcciwrd xui (1599)608 lie came by the peepe of 
the moi ning to the top of the mountainc. x6i6 Lane i onin 
Sqr 's T viii 101 Fiom motninges peepe till high midd 
noone. 1750 Gray Kle^ 98 Oft have we seen him at the 
peep of dawn. 1882 S pcvlnson New Arab Nis (1884) 246 
Tbeie was no light, .but a little peep fioin a lamp 
c. « ]^EEp-BO Obs exc. dial 
1677 Gilpin Demonol (1867) When Satan makes nice 
with men He plays at peep with them, that he may make 
them moie earnest to follow nim, X903 m Eng. Dial Did, 
(cited from N, W Derbyshire) 

2 . transf 0, A small aperture b A crevice 
for looking Ibrough ; spec, the slit in the leaf-sight 
of a iifle , peep-sight in 4 o. dial An eye 
a'At^BalankmXn in Child iv xciu (1886)323/1 

At the sma peep of a window Balankiii crap in. 1847-78 
Haluwlll, Peep, an eye Soimrsd 
1 3 A mode of cheating at dice • see quot Obs 
17x1 PucKLE Club 22 Gamesters have the top, the peep, 
eclipse, thumbing Note Shaking the dice so forward m the 
bov, that by an apparent face, they know when to clap down, 
so as to throw the reverse 

4 ; attrib and Comb [some of these are from the 
verb-stem, Peep •d 2 ] . peep by-play, -glass, -stone, 
peep hawk {dial.'), a kestrel; peep nicking- 
uaaohine ; see quot.; peep-aight, a backsight for 
rifles with a peep for bringing the foresight into 
line with the object aimed at see 3 b 
1659 R. Wilde Poems (1870) 10 Dark-lantern language, 
and his *peep by-play iBg» Lumsdln Sheep-head 196 
Can ye wi thy *peep-glass exploie The all eteme ? 1880 
Antrim d Dawn Gloss, *Peep hawk, the kestiel 1884 
Knight Mech, Did Suppl , ^Peey Ntcking-Machim\ a 
special gun tool which forms the peep in the leaf of a rifle 
sight x88x Greener Gun 15X An elevating Vei mer ^peep- 
sight attached to the slock of the iifle 
Peep, sb 3 Early foim of Pip sb,^ 
Peep(prp),«^^ Now as? 01 local. Forms* 5-6 
pope, 0 Sc, peip, 6-7 peepe, (6 pyep, 8-9 plep), 
7“ peep. [Late ME pepe-n, winch began c 1400 to 
take the i^laoe of the earlier pipe-n, pype-n, found 
in same sense a 1250 (see Pipe 2>1) «= OF. piper 
(T2tlic. in Godef. Comply cf. L, pTpdre, also 
piptare pTpJre, It. ptpare and pipiare, nil said of 
birds, also F. pipier, *pdpter to peepe, cheepe, or 
pule, as a young bird in the neast * (Cotgr.) Cf 
also Du. , LG., mod Gcr. piepen, Lith. pypH, Czech 
plpati, in same sense, also Gr. miros, L. pipio 
a young 'peeping’ bird, Ger, piepvogel, all of echoic 
origin. Fepe{n, peep, corresponds in vowel to F, 
pdpier, but whether connected with it, or indepen- 
dently formed in Eng , is not clear : see Pipe ©.i] 

1 , tntr. To utter fie weak shrill sound proper 
to young birds, mice, and some kinds of frogs ; to 
cheep, chirp, squeak 

180 Maydens jung of age, 
That Plein^ sore with peping & with rage «xs3o HevI 
WOOD Aw^(Brandl) 108 Were it but a mouse, lo, shmde pepe 
in your ^ x3ga PfoLOET, Pyep like a chycken, crane, or 
riiwcon,At/io 1568 Painter Pat. Pleas I. 72 ithe yonge 
larkes . . pepmg and chirping about their mother, jiot 


Holland Plmy I 298 By the 20 day .. ye shall heare the 
chick to peepe within the veiie shell x6xt Bible Isa. x 14 
There was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped [1885 R K chirped] 1648-78 Hfxiiam, Piepeu 
als een muys, to Peep like a moiis 1705 Piiillips, ToPtep, 
to cry like a chicken X883 Harper's Mag Aug 37S/2 
A brood of chickens 


>eeped in a coop in one cornei 
x88s Scnhucr's Mag XXX 730/1 Sometimes a nest of 
young chimney swMlows . would fall upon the hcai th, 
‘ pieping ' for human sympathy 

f b. To sound shrilly , said of music. Obs, 

1501 Douglas Prt/ Hon i 361 Proportion sounding dulcest, 
bard I peip. 

2 . transf Of persons etc. : To speak in a weak, 
querulous, shrill tone; lo squeak ; to * sing small *. 
(Chiefly contemptuous,) 

GiSSo Lvndesay Redder Cojfeis 23 Peipand petiily with 
peteouss graniss 1570 Foxe A ^ JII. (ed 2) igo4/x Frier 
Bucknham was so dashed, that neuer after he durst peepe 
outof the Pulpit agaynstM.Lalymer. i6xxBiBLP/p/t. viii xo 
Wizaids that peepe [A’ K chirp] and that mutter 1625 Ik 
JoNsoN Staple ofN ii 1, 0 , the only oracle That ever peep’d 
or spake out of a doublet. 1736 Disc Wtichcrotfl ta These 
Oiaclers, when they pietended to receive Answers from the 
Dead, would pjeji like Chickens 1737 Ramsay Sc Piott 


VI 136 No one lias ever peeped or muttcied 
Feep (r*p), » 2 Forms 5-6 pepe, 6-7 peepe, 
7- peep. [Not known liJl Jatc in 15II1 c ; not in 
Promptorium or Catholicon. The cailier synonyms 
were hehe (Promp.), and peke, m 14111 c kike and 
pthe, to which pepe had probably some phonetic 
analogy ' see Pfak v 2] 

1 . tntr. To look through a narrow apertuic, 
as through the half-shut eyelids or through a 
crevice, chink, or small ojicmng into a larger 
space, hence, to look furtively, slyly, or piymgly. 

G1460 Tffimeley Myst mu 581 MaK. Nay, do way he 
slepys 7//US pastoi Me ihynk he iiefiys. 153s Covi R- 
UALE Som; Sol 11. 9 Jlc loketli ni at the wyndowi*, 
& pepeth thorow tlie giate — Ectlus. xxi. 23 A fook 
wj'll pepe in at y« \V3 ndoiv [2611 p< epe in at the dooiejin to 
the house, 2570 Lfvins ManiP 70/15 To Ptio\ic, tinpiretc 
X590H11AKS Mtds N IV i 89 When thou wak'st, with ilniit 
owne foolcs Lies peepe. X596 — Mcnh. J 1. 1. s? Some that 
will cuermoie peepe through their eyes, And laugh like 
Parrals at a bag-piper. x6^ Bent 1 1 v Beyle Ln t. vni. 24 1 
those remote and vast bodies were formed, not merely upon 
our account to be peept at through an optick glass. 1703 
Maundreli Town, fetus (1732) xafiWebad an opportunity 
just to peep juto it 1719 Dr Foe CruKoe L xi. 1 began to 
r ®hrond again. 1768-74 Tucker 

Lt. Nat (1834) Ib 3^9 Jhe little bird that peeps in at the 
window, 1843 Carlylc Past ($■ Pt ir. vi, One peeps direct 
mto the very bosom of that U’wclfth Ceniury x86o 
Emerson Co/id Life v (x86i) 108 We must not peep .ind 
eavesdiop at palace doois. 

/s^ 1590 SiTNiER E Q I i. 39 And low, ulieie dawning 
day doth never peepe, His dwelling is, 
i'b. Ohs, slang. (See quot. and cf. Piepy ly.) 
rtXToo B, E Did. Cant Ctm, As ike Cull Peepi let's 
Mill him, when the Llan is a Sleep, let’s Kill liim 
2 * fgj» To emerge or protrude a very short 
distance into view (as from concealment) ; to 
begin lo appear or show itself* chiefly said of 
natural objects, as daylight, flowers, distant emi- 
nences, etc Often more distinctly fg, from r : To 
appear as if looking out or over somellnng. 

VI 1 A plage and a greate misery pepeth 
out [ WycLiF IS seen, i6r r appeareih, 1885 R / 'e looketli foi th 1 
nom the Noith 1595 Goodwinp Blanchardyu 11 I ij, When 
the day began to peepe, they tooke their hoises and rode to 
iormaday x6o6 Shaks Ant fyCl,\ iv 53 NoVesscUcan 
peepe forth but ’tis as soone Taken as seene x6a8 Gaoi p 
^ So was It the same Christ that peeped 

m the Law, through Types and Figuies 1634 Milton 
pw*«i4o Ere The nice Mom on th’ Indian steep From 
her cabin d loop hole peep X709 Porr Jiss Cut 232 Hills 
wep 0 er lulls, and Alps on Alps aiise, 1770 f Joi usM, Des, 
pnmrqse peeps lienealh the thorn. 
x82x Clare f ill Minsir I 6 The steeple peeping o’er the 
wood s dark brow 1857 W Collins Dead Secret vi. i, The 
pe<ipcd out of the bussst-pocket of bis coat 
D. Of a plant, seed, etc : To begin lo sliow itsjlf 
above the soil , to sprout 

/S 93 iJAsiiE Cknst's T Wks (Grosart) IV 185 Tliose 
bJossomes which peepe foorth in the liegmmng of the Spring, 
me frost-bitt^ and die, 1707 Moriimi r limb, (1721) 11. 9 
When your Plants begin to peep, Earth them up 1765 
h thornbeam] lie/n? 
& 2 peeps as the a.sh 1873 Brvakt 

New * Old 1, Flowers, that were buds but yestenSiy. Peep 
from the ground where'er I pass, * 

o Of a mental characteristic or the like; To 
show itself a little immtendcdly, to come slighlly 
into view unconsciously. 

garwigfijsrirMs 

wayhe retired statesman peeps out in his 
Hkrbprt Edith 8 hhtikUidicattom of 
selfishness and heartlessness would peep out now and then. 

cause to appear slightly; to put 
forth or protmde (the head, etc.) otN from a 
hiding-place, b- To cause or allow (the eye) to 
peep. rare. ' ' 

® ^ *38 There is not a daungerous 

*669 Dryden Pyran, Love iilI^ This love.-Pe^ out his 
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coward head to date my age. 1788 Dismieicsied Love I 
115 Hiding himself m the belfryj and occasionally peeping 
a bit of his head out. x8x8 Kcais Endym l 871 A well 
Whose patient level peeps its ciystal eye Right upward. 

4 ii cuts* To spy out by peeping, 7 are, 

18x7-18 CoflDEiT Resid U S, (1822) 235 Telhng them the 
story of Baker's peeping out the name, marked on the sack^ 
which the old woman was wearing as a petticoat. 
Peepal: seePEEPUL. 

t Peep-arm. Obs ran [f Peep v^ + Arml 
cf. next ] In phr. To play peep-arm^ to let the 
atm be seen as briefly as possible. 

1623 B, JoNsoN Staple of N \ 1, A bioken [i e. worn out 
at the elbow] sleeve keeps the aim back And thence we 
s^ that such a one plays at peep-arni. 
lPeep-bo colloq* « Bo-peep, Cf. 

Peek-bo. 

1837 Dickcns Pitkv} X, Small restless black eyes, that 
kept winking and twinkling on each side of his nose, as if 
they weie placing a perpetual game of peep bo with that 
feature. i^7-78Halliwli.l,Pi^-^< 7, the term is extended 
to the occasional obscuration of a debtoi , or of one accused 
ofaiiylhingiendering his visibility inconvenient 1889 ‘J S 
WiNiCR* Mrs Boh (1891) 40 The aflcrnoon sun playing 
peep'bo among his thick golden curls 

Peeper ^ (pf pai) [f Peep + -erI ] 

1 . One who or that which peeps 01 cheeps. 

x6xx CoTCR., Pepieur^ a peeper, cheeper , puler. 

2 . Spec* a. A young chicken or pigeon, 

1591 LiYLY Endym v Li, I pi efen e an ancien t li enne befoi e 
a younge chicken peeper, 1649 G Uanill Trinarch ^ 
Hen* cclvii, But nobly cover with a Wing wide Spiead, 
Featheis above ’em to Smiound them All, Amated peepeis 
1733 BKAMStON Matt of Taste 14 fanails the fust couise, 
and Peepei s crown the meal X75S J ounson, Peeper t a young 
chicken just breaking the shelf 
b i 7 *S* A name given to vanoas trce-fiogs, esp, 
the Plylodts. 

1884 Roe Hat Ser Stoiy vi. He said they were peepers. 
2889 G H. Ellwanger Gamen^s Stay L 19 The chorus 
of the Hylodes, or peepers, that piercing treble that 
nothing-even the katydid— can equal in strident intensity. 

Peeper ^ (prpw). [f. I’eep + -eu 
1 , One who peeps or peers , esp* one who looks 
or pries furtively, a prier, a * Paul Pry ’. 

165a Gaulc Mtxgasirom 375 He, had his eyes put out, 
an apt punishment for all peepers and star ga^seis 1663 
Killicrcw Parson's IPtd v iit 111 Ha.'l X>odsicy XIV 519 
What would not I give for a peeper’s place at the inceiing? 
xyxi Stei ll Sputator No 53 r 8, 1 doubt not but you will 
think a Peeper as much luoie pernicious than a Staier 1793 
Wolcott fP Pmdai) Convention Wks 1812 III 380 
Ihen let the bullet Dismiss the saucy Feepci to the dead. 
2 slaug* An e>e. Chiefly//, 
a X700 B. E, Diet Cant Ci eiv, Peeper r, Eyes, 1733 J, 
Sill VBEARE Lydta (1769) II i8x An undeistanding as much 
disLoited and awry as his two peepeis. 2783 Grose Diet 
Vulg Ty PeepeiSy eyess sinicle peeper ^ a one eyed man 
28x9 Sporting Mag* V. 6 A slight cut on the right peepei. 
X848T11ACKLHAY /^(M/'xiv, A secret .invisible .to the 
stupid peej^rs of that young whiskered png. 

3 . a. Cant, A looking-glass; also (quot. 1785) 
a spyglass , pi* a pair of spectacles, b. A small 
window {itonce-use), 

2694 Ladies Diet 380 Peeper^ a Looking-glass, a 2700 
B. E Diet Cant Cre^v, Qiieere-peepeis^ c. old fashion’d, 
oid’iiaiy, black framed, or common Looking glasses. 2783 
Gxosc Diet* Pidg 7 ’., Peeper^ a spying glass , and also a 
looking glass, (cant) 1825 Jamieson, Peepers * . . a cant term 
for spectacles, Roxb zS^o Baring Gould Bk of West I 11. 
30 The windows are small, and the brown thatch is lifted 
above these peepers, 

4 . As a local name of animals and plants * a. A 
species of Tub-fish, 7*ngla cuculus (Cornwall) 
{Eng Dial* Diet*')* b. A local name of the Pim- 
pernel (Lees Flora W, Yorhsh* (1888) 795). 

Peep-eye (prpioi*). raie* — Bo-peep, Peep-bo, 

2887 Harper's Mag Dec 79/1 The baby made futile 
efforts to play ‘peep-eye’ with anybody jovially disposed in 
tlie ciowd 

Peep-hole (prprhd'ul). A small hole through 
which one can peep 

2682 OrwAY Soldiers Fort r, 1, And then for a peep-Hole, 
odds fish I have a peep Hole for thee 2726 Lady M W. 
]^IoNTAGU Let* to Pope 24 Sept , The Comedy began with 
Jupiter’s falling in love out of a peep-hole in the clouds 
2837 J. H. Nlwman in J. Jennings Life (188B) 119 We see 
tacli other as through the peep holes of a show. 2890 F W 
Robinson Ve:ry sti anij^e Family 3 Mr Bai nett had .put up 
the shutitiis, and had glass peep holes made in every one of 


them ^ 

!Pe6*pi]i£ff vbl* sb^- [f. Peep v?- + -ing 1,] The 
action of Tebp v i ; cheeping. 

c 2403 [sec Pei p v ’J. 2332 IlgtorT, Pipynge or piepynge 
of hyides or fowles. 2709 W, Dlruam m Phil* Trans 
XXVI. 4QI The Peeping of Chickens in the Egg, 1 have 
r divers times heaid that 2863 T. W, Hicgin 


my self 
Ai my Life 
in a marsh. 


IlCGlNSON 

of the frogs 
ige 353 The 

feeble peeping of two weak voices singing a long duet 
!Pee*p]iiiff| ttbl* sb ^ [f. I'eep + -ieg*.] The 
action of jSbp v*'^ i looking through a narrow 
opening, peeling, prying; emergence into view 
2393 Nasiie Clirisrs T Wks. (Grosart) IV. 185 If at the 
first peeping out of the shell, a young Student sets not a 

CiaUe f ''' . Tiinv CluAir.e 

Lncr* i , , ^ ^ 

peeping, 2633 \yALTON Angler xvi 210 In a morning up 
we rise Ere Auroras peeping, *8a6 Soorr Wo^t v, No 
one has paid for peeping since Tom of Coventry s days. 

attnb* 169* R. L’Esiranop Fables civ, 98 The Fox spy’d 
him thtougb a Peeping Hole. 1713 Steelb Enghslun* 


No 8 49 A next Room, into which there were the peeping 
Holes frequent in laverns. 2880 Browning Mnl^keh 6j, 
1 have found me a peeping-place 

Pee'ping,/// a i [f Peep zf 1 + -nro 2 ] That 
peeps or cheeps ; cheeping. 

1368 T. Howell Arb Auntie (1879) 76 The Robine small, 
and peeping Wien 26x4 SYLVLSTbH Beihuha's Resc ii 
453 The peeping chicken 2643 Horn & Rob Gate Lang 
Uni XIV § 147 Young chicks, callow and unfledged called 

f eeping chicks 2894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk Birds Gt Brtt 
107 The Meadow Pipit uttering a ‘ peep ’-mg note 

Fee'ping, ppl [f. Peep vP + -ing 2 ] That 
peeps 01 peers; that peeps foith or emeiges slightly 
into view, drowsy, nodding, ‘winking*. 

Peeping Tom * see quot. 1837 , hence allusively 

2392 Wyrley Armorie 13 Putting foorth a little ciessant, 
or a peeping mollet c 2627 Middleton Witch v 11, Whilst 
we snow reverence to yoiid peeping moon a 1700 B E 
Diet Cant Drowsy, Sleepy 1707M0RTIMLR 

Hnsb (1721) II 34 The hrst peeping red Buds and Leaves 
2784 CovvPER Ttiocin 235 Eie he yet begin To show the 
peeping down upon his clun 2796 Grose Diet* Vtdg T , 
Peeping Tom* a nick name for a curious piying fellow 
2837 Penny Cycl VIII 118/1 The story [of Godiva] is em- 
bellished with the incident of Peeping Tom, a prying mquisi- 
tue tailor, who was stiuck blind for popping out bis head 
as the lady passed. 2884 Sat Rev* 14 J une 779/2 A mossy 
lecess suiiounded by peeping flowers. 

People ; see Peepul. 

tPee’pl^ng. Obs* rare’^^ [f. Peep 2; l + -ling ] 
A little ‘ peeping * animal ; a chicken 
2394 O. A Quest Piofit* Coiuern 29 She leturnes into 
the house to her peepling, singing, X haue her, I haue her 

Peep of day, [See Peep sb*^ i b ] 

1 . Tile hist appearance of day 1 iglit| the earliest 
dawn. 

[2330 see Peep sh^x b,] 2377-87 Holinshld Ch on HI 
1138/2 Tlie morrow, ,by the pe«^e of daic, all the batteiies 
began 1882 J. Parker Apost Life I 118 The fustsaciificc 
was ofFeied at the veiy peep of day fig <2x836 Mrs T 
Mortimer [jttllPi The Peep of Day , 01 a Scries of the eaihest 
religious Instruction the infant Mind is capable of receiving 
atti lb 2852 Smldixy L* Arundel 612 Always supposing 
our peep-of-day amusement goes as it should do. 

2 . PeeP‘Of-day boys, a Piotestant oigamzalion m 
the North of Ireland (r 1784-95), whose members 
visited the houses of their iComan Catholic op- 
ponents (see Defejj^deb i d) at daybreak in search 
of arms. So Peep-of~day clergyman, principle \ 
also Peep-o’-dayism. 

1807 Vancouver Agrtc* Devon (2813) 468 The insurgent 
banditti of 1 ones, Hearts of Steel, Feep-o'day Boys, White 
Boys, &c. 2823 C, M Wbstmacoic English Spy 1* 267 
[He] joined the peep of day boys in full cry. 2843 Syd. 
Smith Fragm, Irish Rom Caifu Ch* Wks. 1859 II, 340/2 
A peep-of day clergyman will no longer preach to a peep-of- 
day congiegation 2890 Leckv Eng tn \%th C xxvi. Vll 
20 A coips of volunteers which had been originally raised 
on Peep of Day piinciples 

8 , A local name of the plant Star of Bethlehem, 
Omithogaluviuvtbellaium{Shropsh Wordbk 1879). 
Pee^-show (p/'pij^**)- P* or sb*'^ + 

Show sb.] A small exhibition of pictures^ etc.» 
viewed through a magnifying lens inserted in a 
small orifice. Also 7^. 

x86x in Mayhew Lona, Labour 111 . 88/1 Being a cripple, 
1 am obkged to exhibit a small peep-show. 2663 Dickens 
Mut* Fr* IV VI, A Peep-show which had originally started 
with the Battle of Waterloo, and had since made it every 
other battle of later date, 2869 Spurgeon f* Floughm. 
Talk 18 As boys see sights m a peepshow at out fair, 1870 
Lowell Shtdy Wmd, 35 The peep-shows which Nature 
piovides with such endless variety for her children, 
li Feepul, pipal (p/'p^l). Also 8-9 people, 
pippal, peepal, pepal, -al,pipul. [Hindi ptpah-^ 
Skr, pippala.] An Indian species of fig-tree {ptcus 
rehgiosd), regarded as sacred : = Bo-TBEE. Often 
attnb , peepul-, plpaFti ee* 

2788 Astaitch Res I 390 An excavation in the ground . 
filled with a fire of pippal wood. 2798 W Tennant Ind, 
Recreai (1803) II 336 The seeds of the peeple tree at, often 
as they fall upon an old edifice spring up into tiees with 
great rapidity 2831 Xrelawney Adv. Younger Son 11 . 
x62 a large pepul tree grew near. 2842 Elphinstone Hist, 
Ind* I. 242 The country is often scattered with old inangoe 
tiees and lofty tamannds and pi pals. 2887 Lang Myth* 
Ritual <i- Relig* II 235 llie village Gods whicn in India dwell 
in the peepul or the bo tree. 1892 Kipi ing Life's Handicap 
Pief 7 Great pipal trees overhung the well windlass, 

Feepy Cp/'pi)i colloq. [f. Peep v*^ 

orj 5'2 + -y.] a. Drowsy, sleepy, (Cf.PEEPt;,iiib.) 
b. Characterized by peeping. 

2847-78 Halliwell, Peepy* sleepy, drowsy. Go to peepy- 
by, i e to sleep. Var* dial 2896 bNoworN Web of Weaver 
8 (B.D D )j With long waiting we fell peepy, 1898 M. P, 
Shi CL Yellow Danger i$o Peepy little bewitching eyes, 

IPeer (pi®-i), sb (a*) Forms : 3-5 per, 3-6 pier, 4 
peor, 4-5 pare, peyre, 4-6 pere, 4-7 peere, 4-8 
peir, 5 pir, pyere, peyx, pyre, peree, 5-7 piere, 
6 peare, 4- peer. [ME- a. OF. per, peer (loth c. 
in Littrd), since ifithc /<?ir,=*Pr,Sp par, It pare, 
L. partem equal. In OF, per was both adj. and 
sb. ; in English the adj use is quite subordinate, 
and only in the expression peer to, where it might 
also be viewed as the sb.] 

1 . An equal in civil standing or rank ; one’s equal 
before the law 

[2215 Magna Catia xxi, Conutes 8t barones non amerci- 


entur ni$t per pares suos. Ibid xxxu, Nullus liber homo 
capiatiir, vel impusonelur, nisipei legale judicium panum 
iuorum,velperlegeiiiteriae] 1303 R VtRvmEHandl Syiine 
6076 Men pat mow weykatalle 5ers, lyue as lordes, and he 
here pers. 3390 Gower Co/f III. 168 By his side He set 
him aoun as pier and pier c 1450 tr De Iimtatione iil xxi. 
89 Wheper he suffie of his pielate or of his ptere, 01 of his 
lower 2^7 Harrison England 11. xi (1877) j, 222 Wlien 
soeuer anie of ihe nobilitie are cunuicted of high treason by 
their peeres, that is to saie equals x66o R Coke yusiue 
Vtnd* 26 Nor must Stiafifoid sufilr by an oidtnary way of 
judicature by his peers, he must die by Act of Parlianieiit. 
2765 Blackstond Comm J xii 403 As the loids, though 
different in rank, ^et all of them aie peers m respect of 
their nobility, so the Commoners all are m law peers, in 
respect of their want of nobility x8o8 Scott Maim i. 
xxviit, He strode across the hall of state. And fionted 
Marmion where he sate, As he his peer had been 2877 
Mrs Oliphak r Makers Floi* iii. 79 1 be sacred chain of 
fiiendbhip links together ihose who aie unequal in rank as 
well as those who aie each other's peers. 

2 . One who takes rank with another in point of 
naUiral gifts 01 other qualtfications ; an equal in 
any respect Said also of things. 

c 1290 S Eng Leg I. 45^166 &eiut Martin was apo&tlene 
pier for l^e holie gost a-n^hte In him ase in }7e Apostles. 
<12300 Cursor M, 7970 Of al ps>almes 0 )je sauier pis 
psalme 0 penance has na per c 2386 Chaucer Nun's Pi P 
30 Chaunt&cleer In al the land of crowync nas his peel 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xv. vi, I knowe wcT thow hast not 
thy pyeie of ony erthely synful man 2482 Caxion Godfrey 
clxiv (1893) 242 He had znoche leyd aoun his pryde he 
wende to haue faughlen peer to peer. 2335 (^ovirdale 
Ecclus* VL X5 A raithfull frende hath no peare x68a SirT 
Browne Cht Mor l § 36 Fidelity, Bounty and generous 
Honesty . wherein the true Heroick English Gentleman 
LathnoPcci, 2792 Cowper Ihati ii. 492 Ulysses Jove’s 
peel m wisdom 2863 Tyndall IJeai v § 158 (1870) 134 
When we wish to oveiconie molecular forces, ve must attack 
them by their peeis 1888 Bryle Amei, Commw Ixxiv 
(1890) 11 607 Some of those men were the peers of the best 
Euiopean statesmen of the time 
fS. One who is associated or matched with 
another; a companion, mate; a rival. In quot. 
^ 1330 * wife. Obs* or auh* 

23 K Alts, 2576 Dainoschs plaien with peoren alle. 
C2330 R. Bkunnk Chi on (iSio) 103 Malde >e queue Ids 
pere in God scho did endyng. 2382 Wyclif Matt xi 16 
Childien siitynge in chcepyiige crylnga to htr peeiis 
[etc]. ^ C2400 Destr 'Irqy 3673 Pollux the peit kyng 
and his pere Castor 2467 // aterf Arch* in loih Kep 
Hist, MiiS Comm, App v 300 Eveiy Mane and Maues 
pare shal have hb own voice to thelectiou of the Mairc. 
1591 Spenser Yts Worlds Van,\\, An hideous Diagon 
Strove with a Spider his unequall peare 2657 Covviry 
Death Will Harvey 11, My sweet Companion, and my 

S entle Peere. 2730-46 Thomson Auiumn 493 O, glouous 
e, beyond His oaring peets 1 28x7 Keats Endym iv 271, 
To stray away into these foiests diear, Alone, wilbouta peer. 
4 . A member of one of the degrees of nobility 
in the United ICingdom; a duke^ maiquiSj earl, 
viscount, or baron. 

Peers are of three classes ■ peers of the United Kingdom 
or of the realm (up to 1707 called peeis of England, from 
2707 to 1801 peer s^CreatBi7tatH),siil of whom, -when of age 
and not otherwise disqualify, may sit in the House of 
Lords, peeis of Scotland, of whom sixteen aie elected to 
each Pailiament as lepiesentative meinbeis to sit ui the 
House of 'Lords, peers of Ireland, of whom twenty-eight 
representatives are clect^ for life to the House of Loras. 
By a declaration of the House of Lords m 2692, Bishops aie 
only lords of Pailiament, and not jpeers 
[2322-2 Act 15 Edw II, Nous piers de la terre^ Counies 8c 
Barouns, en la presence notre Seigneur le Roi, agaidoma 
que Sir Hugh le Despenser le fitz et Sir Hugh l&De^penser 
Ic pieie soient desheriteez, 2332 Rolls of Parlt, II. 6B/2 
Le Seigneur de Wake & auties Pierres de la terre ] 2382 
Wyclip Sel Wks III. 514 By counsail of peeies of 
rewme. C2470 Henry WaUate viii, 25 Thai .Besocht him 
fair, as a peyr off the land, To cum and tak sum gouernaitl 
on hand. 2559 Mirr Mag , Rich* II s The Piers and Loi des 
that did his cause uphold 2393 Shaks e Hen VI, iv. vii. 
127 The proudest Peere in the Realme shall not weare a 
head on nis shoulders vnlesse he pay me tnbute. 2654 
ViLVAiN Epit Ess II. 1 26 Kings rule is good, wots the 
Peeis oplimacy. 2707 E. Chamberlayne/’/fj*. St Eng in, 
111 276 All Peer& of the Realm being look'd on as the King's 
Hereditary constant Cpuiisellors 2826 Dishaeh Pw Giey 
11. VIII, The neighbouring peer, full of grace and giavity. 
2900 WhttakePs Aim 120 The House of Lords . consists 
of the Spiritual Lords of England . the 1 emporal Peers of 
England, Great Britain, and the United Kingdom, and, in 
addition, 16 Hereditary Peeis of Scotland selected to each 
Parliament, and 28 Hereditary or created Peers of Ireland 
elected for life. 

b. In reference to France; {d) One of ibe 
twelve peers of France, see Douzepers; (^) One 
who possessed a territory which had been erected 
into a lordship, and who had a right to sU in the 
Pailiament of Pans; (r) A member of the Upper 
Legislative Chamber, 1S14-1848. 

[c 2203, c 1320 : see Douzepbrs ] c 1470 Henry W allace x, 
91 X The peryss oft* France was still at thair parlement. c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay man xx* 453 Rowlande was a ferde 
for his vncle cbarlemagn. wherfor he went anone nyghe 
^m and soo dyde oliver, ogyer, & all the xii peres 2494 
Fabvan Chron* I. civ 143 [Charles Martel] chase xii perys, 
which, after some wryters, aie callyd dozeperys. x6zz Cotgr. 
s v. Pair, La Cour des Pairs, . the Parliament of Paris 
wherein the Peeres of France may sit as Assistants 2630 
R, yd^sods Ktngd* ^ Comww* 278-9 The Twelve Peeres 
of France have the mecedence before all the rest of the 
Nobility Of these Peeres, there be six of the Cleigie. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl s v , The title peer, in France, is 
bestowed.. on every lord or person, whose fee is erected into 
a lor^hip or peership. 2808 Scott Mamu vi, xxxui, When 
Rowland biave and Oliveii And every paladin and peer, On 
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Roiicesvalles died ^ 1848 W H KcLLYtr L Blanks Hisi. 
Ten y I 131 Measures,, dll ectly opposed to the consti- 
tutional charter, to the constitutional rights of the chamber 
of peers, to the laws of the French. ^ 

o. Applied to the ^fnowi of Sparta, t e those 
citizens who had equal nght to hold slate offices 
X838 Thirlwall Greece IV 373 All who were unable to 
defiay this expense, were .. degraded into a lower class, 
from the rank of Peers to that of Inferiors, or Commoners 
i«S* OwiTC Greece lu Ixxiii IX 344 A Spartan atiren, but 
not one of that select nu mber cal lea 1 he Equals or 1 he Peers • 
6 In generalized sense: A man of high rank, 
in any country, state, or organization , a noble. 

c X3SO Will Palerne 3976, & alle Jie lordes of ))at lond .& 
be best burgeys & f>e pers of spayne put were to pnson 
take CX440 Bone Fhr 233 Go we to owre cowncell perys. 
1540 CovERDALF, etc Ejosm Par Heb xii 25 Anvnuumer- 
able syght of angels the heade peares & inhabitauntes 
thereof ^1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps lxviii m, Jigipts 
greate peeies with homage shall attend. 1663 JN^dham 
Med Medietnx 21 Summoning all the Peers of the Faculty 
to a solemn Aswmbly lyxa Aooisok Siect* No. 417 ? 8 
The Stature and Behaviour of Satan and his Peers 
fig 1701 Dc Foe Truedtom Eng 27 Pride, the first Peer, 
and President of Hell 

0. attnh. and Comb. a. aUrib, That is a peer 
X693 G. Stfbncy in Dtyden'e ynvenal viu. (1697) 209 A 
Peer Actor is no monstrous thing, Since Rome ha*, own’d 
a Fidler for a King x88a Daily News 31 Jan 3^6 Their 
peer ci itic had expressed his willingness [etc ] 1896 IVestm, 
Gas 11 Aug 1/3 Ihe fashion of Peer Mayois delights 
provincial townsfolk and their womenkind. 1901 Daily 
Tel 8 July 11/4 Lord Cardigan was the first peer-pnsoner 
to be tJefended by members of the Bar 

b Comb j as fieei-maket, -making \ -ridden adj. 
1884 Chamberlain 6/ at Denbigh^lu\i^ cup is nearly full 
We have been too long a peer-ridden nation 1894 Westm» 
Gas, 30 Mar 6/3 Mr Gladstone has been the gieatest peer- 
maker of this, or perhaps of any. century 1900 Ibid, 
29 May 2/2 Peer making used to be considered a dearly 
cherished preiogative of the Crown 

B. adj, or quasi-tri^r. Equal (^d). 

[a 1300 Cursor M 450 1 o godd self wald he be pere 1387 
iREvrsA Htfden (Rolls) 1 49 Asia is most in quantite, 
Europa h msse, and peie [Higden 1432-50 egalle, 
Caxion lykej in noumbre of peple Ibid, 179 pe grete 
Constantinus bulde and made citee euene and pere 
to Rome [seguant RomsB] 1567 Saitr Poems Reform, 
VI. 36 3 our stiength to thains on na way mycht be pen 
[1687 A Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav n, 23 lie is Peer to 
the great Loids of the Countrey. 1881 Ailtinitc MontMy 
XLvll. 296 More than one artist whose hand has not been 
peer to his feeling ] 

Hence Pee*rhood, the condition of being a peer, 
peersbip. Also {nonce-wds,) Pee'xlBli a., of or 
liertaining to a peer ; Pee*xllng, a peer's son, an 
embryo peer ; Pee tj a., abounding in peers (so 
^eonftess) 

x888 Sat Rco 9 June 704 His flout ishing period of poet- 
hood and *peerhood when Louis Philippe was king, a 1734 
North Examen i 11 §141 (1740) ao^Any other Peer 
might have been taken and made a ‘’♦Peerish Example of. 
1793 J Williams Life 0/ Ld, Bairymore 62 The gay 
^Peerling, who is barely entitled to the honors and immu- 
nities of manhood. X885 Spectator 25 Nov 1302/2 A 
monopoly of power can no more be safely allowed to peers, 
peeilings, and peers’ sons-in-Iaw, than to aiiivans. 1895 
IVestm Gas 5 July 2/2 The new Cabinet is *peery to the 
end no one less than an earl gels anything this morning 
Peer (pi^j)^ ’V 1 Forms : 4-5 pere(iL, 5 peere, 
peyre, Sc, peir, 6 - peer, [a OF, peier, vai. of 
patrter, pater L. partBre to make equal, f. par-em 
equal, I%be] 

tl trans. To make equal; to class as equal; to 
put in the same rank or on an equal footing with, 
1375 Barbour Bruce ix 666 (Bruce) Toquhom, in-to gude 
chauelry I dar peir nane. C1375 Sc Leg, !iainis xviii 
{Egtpdane) 13x2 To he quhilk al be warld ma nocht be 
peryd c i6xq Sylvester tr Mathteu's Mem, Mm tal xxxii, 
Man Presume not yet to peer thee uith thy God ^i66a 
Heylin Hnt Presbyt, x, (1670) 3^47 Being now Peered 
with the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl of Essex 

2. To equal, to rank with, 

A 1440 Sir Degrev 1887 Was never perus my^th hym 
peyre By resone ne ryjth. 16x4 T Adams in Spuigeon 
Treas Dav Ps cxix 162 Of Homer it is said that none 
could ever peer him for poetry a 1796 Burns * 0 wha is 
she that Wes me ’ (Chorus^ O that’s the queen o' womankind, 
And ne'er a ane to peer her x8a6 Mary Howin Sun^ in 
Capitv V, Young burrey,— that brave heart That knight- 
hood might not peer 

3. mtr To be equal, to rank on an equality, 

*377 Langl P, PI B XV 410 Ancres and hermytes, and 

monkes and freres Peren [» ir, peeren, peres] to apostles 
jjorw her parfit Iyu>n« <7x430 Hymns Vtrg (1867) 63 
He wolde haue peerid: with god of bits 1577 B. Googe 
Heresback's Huso (1586) 147 b, Hertford may well with the 
best peere rti847 Cook Old Mill-stream 11, The 

Thames of Old England , Could not peer with the mill- 
streamlet close to my home 

4. [f prec sb ] trans. To make (a man) a peer ; 
to raise to the peerage, to ennoble, colloquial, 

* 7 S 3 Dedication on Dedication xi He was to be peered 
and pension’d. x8flb Tennyson in Life (1897) II. xv. 300 
Her Majesty must decide as to when I am to be peered 
Peer (pl.j), Also 6-7 peere, (8 pier) 
[Known iioin cl 590 : of uncetlain ongin and 
history. 

Exactly same seme as i below was expressed in the 
14th c by Pibe V (app = luQ, fiiretili t and feer has accord- 
ingly been assumed to be merely a later form or spelling of 
jbtre But, besides that there was a clear chronological gap 
between tlie two words, is not a phonetic development 
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of pH e, and cannot, so far as is at present known, be foi mally 
identified with that word j whether there was aiw irregular 
or ulterior connexion does not appear In i5-i6th c , peret 
peere, were also ordinary spellings of Pear v ^ appear, 
and, in many instances feee senses 2, 3 below) the use or 
peer comes so close to that of pear {appear), that it ^ diffi- 
cult to believe that theie was not some blending of the two 
words, atti ibutable to the fact that when peet , to look out, 
IS said of inanimate things, the meaning is that they appear 
as if they were looking out In seveial of the Shaksperian 
uses of peer it is difficult to determine whether the things 
are thought of as looking out, or as just appearing 3 

1 inti. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make out, 

xeox ist PI letonimo I i 109 One peeresfoi day, the other 
gappes for night 1596 Shaks Mei ck V i 1. 10 , 1 should be 
still Peering m Maps foi poi ts, and peers, and lodes. 16*3 
Jas lmW\\hOng,Leit her 1 ni.i39» Ihavebeuetrowbled 
with Hamilton, quho wold needs peere over ray showldei 
quhen 1 was reading thaime 1722 He Foe Moll Flanders 
(1840) 275, 1 walked about peering and peeping into ^ery 
door and window I came near 1831 Pon Raven v, Deep 
into that darkness peering, long I stood. 1838 Dickens 
Htch Nick xxM, How daie you piy, and peer, and stare 
at me, siiiah ? 

1 > tjans. To search otU, to pjy out, 

1838 Lett, fr Madras (1843) 181 We did not want him to 
go and peer out all the gossip concerning them. 

2 tnit (Jigl) Said of inanimate things figured as 
looking out . To * peep out ' so as just to be seen , 
to appear slightly or in a half-hidden manner 

1592 SiiAKS Rom, 4 ful, 1. 1 126 An houre befote the 
worshipt Sun Peer’d forth the golden window of the East 
— 1 Hen IVf V, 1 1 How oloodily the Sunne begins 
to peere Aboue yon biisky hill 1810 Sous iiev A ehama xv, 
viii. Domes, and pinnacles, and spues were seen Peering 
above the sea. xBto Tennyson Dngc vi, The frail blue- 
bell peeieth over Rare bioidiy of the purple clover 1831 
Carlyle Sait, Res, in xi. Already sticaks of blue peer 
through our clouds 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It Isl, L 
30 Towns and villages peer out from amidst vuicyaids. Or 
clumps of the daik flat-topped pine. 

8 tnlr* ifransfl) To show (itself) ; to come in 
bight; to be seen, to appear : nemly « Pbab v, 

1592 Shaks Ven ^ Ad B 6 Like a dive dapper peering 
through a wave, Who, being look'd on, dives as quickly in. 
*594 Flkt fewell-ko, in. 91 One inch of, the neck [of the 
viol] only to peer aboue y» ashes 1599 Shaks Hen V, iv 
vit 88 For yet a many of your horsemen peere. And gallop 
ore the field x6xi — JVini, 7 * iv iv 3 No Shepherdesse, 
but Flora Peering in Aprils fiont. *756 Home Douglas 11. 
(1757) 28 Darkly a prmect peers upon iny mind. *822 
B Cornwall Flooa of Thessaly n 314 The horrid rocks 
peered up as black ns death xB^o Blaciob ASschyliis II 
124 , 1 spy the ship ; too gallantly it peers To cheat mine eye. 
t4. trans To make to appear or peep out, to 
show a little. Obs, lare. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr, 472 Who ore the white sheet peers her 
whiter chin, The reason of this rash allaime to know 

Peer (piox), Sc, and dtal. Also 6 peir, 
pere [Oii^ unknown.] trans. To pour. 

eWe commonly use pour^ "i^en greater quantities issue 
forth , and pere, when the liquor trickles down by drops, or 
as It were small tbreeds * Ruudiman Gloss, to Douglas.) 

15x3 Douglas Mnets vi. tv. 37 Ihe fat olie did lie 5et and 
peir \fid, 1553 pere] Apoun the entraillis, to mak thaim bun 
cleir 1863 Moncrilff Dream 37 (E D D ) She was hindered 
on peering the flick. x88x / ^ Wight Gloss , Peert to pour 
out lard 

Peer, obs, f Pjsar sb,, Peak v,, Pieb. 

Peerage (pi« redg). [f. Peek sb, + -age ] 

1. The body of peers, a. m the United Kingdom. 
1454 Rolls of Par It V 242/1 The obeissaunce that I owe 
to doo. .to you the Ferage of this lande. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb, 1 § II Having so great an Influence mion the 
Body of the Peerage, that [etc ] 1765 Blackstonl Comm I 
11 1S7 A bill passed the house of lords, and was countenanced 
by the then ministry, for limiting the number of the peerage 
1848 Thackeray Bk of Snobs xxi, We have said Bull 
knows nothing he knows the birth, arms, and pedigree of 
all the peerage, 

b. in lefercnce to France. 

1667 Mu TON P L,i 586 When Charlemain with all his 
Peerage fell By Fontarabbia 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist 
n. XV 183 Tlie very limited peerage which in France co- 
existed with an enormous mass of privileged nobility 

c. in generalized sense . Nobility, anstocracy 

1725 Pope Odyss l 355 Convoke the Peerage, and the 

Gods attest, 18x7 J Tailor in Paulding Lett, fr, South 
(1835) I 213 The peerage of knowledge or abilities can no 
longer be collected and controlled in the shape of a noble 
order <1x854 H Reed Lett But Poets vi (1857) 229 The 
peerage of Pandemonium stood mute in expectation of 
Satan s voice 

2 The rank or dignity of a peer, 
x6yx F Phillips Reg, Necess 434 The Viscounts, a Title 
no longer ago than the Reign of King Henry the sixth, 
turned into a Dignity litular, or Peerage. 177X Juntus 
Lett, hem, (1772) II 308 My humble congratulations upon 
the glorious success of peerages and pensions, so lavishly dis- 
tributed. X64X Pell in Croker Coir II 410 The satisfac- 
tion of answering a letter which does not apply for a 
^onetage or a peerage 1885 Frflman in Mmycl Bnt, 
XyiU 458/2 The peerage differs from nobility strictly so 
called, in which the hereditary privileges pass on to all the 
ilescendants of the person first created or acknowledged 
as noble 189a Gladstone Let, to Lyon Playfair 13 Aug , 
If It IS a^eeable to you I should have sincere pleasure 
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the Sensualtly of Brutd Satisfhctions, he forfeitsbis Peerage, 
Privilege of his Character and Creation. 

Tb. The territoiy or fief of a peer; «Peerdom 2 
»7S9 Roberfson Hist Scot, vil, Wks, 1813 I. 539 Many of 


the abbeys and priories had been erected into temporal 

^’a.^Xbook containing a list of the peers, with their 
genealogy, history, connexions, titles, etc. 

[X709 A Collins Ihe Peerage of England ] 1766 A 
Jacob {iitle) A Complete English Peeiagc, containing a 
Genealogical and Histoiical Account of the Peers of this 
Realm, together with the diffeient branches of each f unily 
1856 Whyie Melville Kate Cov xvii. His name was in 
the Peerage 

+ 4 . Equality. Obs rau^^, 

i68x Flavfl J\reth Gtace xiv 279 lie had a pceiage or 
equality with hib father in glory. 

6 atinb nwA Comb ^ on, peei age-book^ -maker, 
X737-4X Chambers Cycl s v , Ihe twelve peeis created at 
once m the late reign, was a mam argument m behalf of the 
peeroKe bill 1736-7 Savage Volunteer Lam eat No 6, Wks 
1775 II 224 No— trust to honour 1 that |OU ne’er will slant 
From peerage-blood, which fires your filial vein <1x843 J 
Plnnly Linlithsowshire{,i^Z^)^note, 1 his peerage-makci , 
i5> however, mistaken, 1863 J. iiacklhay /?<;««<? Papeis^Cafp 
at Sans liouct, A pedigree as authentic as many 111 the 
peeiage-lx>ok&, 

Peerch, obs form of Perch, 

Peerdom. (pi® jcbm). [f. Peek sb. + -dom.] 

1. 1 he condition or rank of a peer ; =» Peekage 2 
1603 Florio Montaigne i xli (1632) 138 The women that 

succeeded in tlie Pecredomes of (lance, had right to assist 
and privilege to plead 1895 Chamus klain Sp, Ho Comm, 
13 May, Wherever the suspicion of peeidom attached, a 
Committee must be appointed to inquire into the case 
f 2. The leriilory or lief of a Ficnch peer. Obs, 
x6ix CoTCR , T<?^';/^,a Peeiedome, the estate or dtgiulic 
of a Peere 1670 Cotion Eipernon i. 111 X28 This Castle 
with the demean and teiritory belonging to it was soon., 
advanc’d into a Dutchy, and Peerdom, under the Title of 
the Dutchy de la Valetle 176a tr Busching's Sysf, Geog, 
IV 297 Meniii IS one of the twelve peerdoms or J'ait laius, 
3 The condition of being peer or e<iual ; equality 
xSpx W O. Newnham Arlefoid Ess 102 Terms of peifcct 
loving intimacy and equality, pcihaps I limy be allowed to 
com a word and to add ' pccidom with our Father. x8^ 
Dublin Rev, Apt. 405 Supremacy, could not thus efface the 
peerdom of those over whom it was exercised. 

Peere, obs. form of Peak sb, and u,, Piek sb. 
Peeress (pI®'ros). Peek sb, + -ebb.] The 
wife of a peer. Peei ess in her own right, a woman 
having the rank of a peer by creation or descent. 

1689 Lond, Gas No. 2441/4 Tickets for the Peers and 
Peeresses Servants to attend at the Coronation. 1765 Black- 
s IONS Comm I xii 402 A peer, or peeress (either in her own 
nght or hy marriage) cannot be ancsted in civil coses 1878 
SiUDBS Const, Hist 111 xx. 439 There are instances of 
countesses, baronesses, and abbesses being summoned.. to 
furnish their military service, but not to attend parliament 
as peeresses, 1898 Whitakers Titled Peri,ons 18 The rank 
of a Peeiess m her own right is mhcriled by her eldest son, 
. or, in default of a son, by a daughter. 

Feerie, van Pebrt sb,, peg-top 
Peering (pi® ct. [f Peer v,^ + -ina 2.] 

1 hat peers; looking narrowly and ciiiioiisly; 
* peeping just appearing. 

X629 Milton Nativity 140 Hell it self will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to tlie pcciing day 
1765 Foote Commtssaty i. Wks 1799 11 . The tin bags 
of tea, and the cargo of biandy, them peering rascals took 
from me in Sussex, has quite bioken my back 1802 Noble 
Wandeiers II 83 A tender plant, whose peering blossoms 
have been blighted by some chilling blast 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par 111 iv. 236 1 ^ 0 wn on the sca-farers did he 
gaze now With cuuous peeling eyes 
Hcncc Pee xinglj adv, 

1840 Tati's Mag VII 503 Jack squinted peeringly at Ids 
levered father 1876 G Miredhii BeauLk, Caseerl viu 
xxs An Austrian sentinel looked on passively, and a police 
in^ectoi peeringly, 

Feerl(e, obs. form of PeakIi. 

Peerless (pi® jiIcs), a [f. Peek sb, + -lsbs.] 
Without peer; unequalled, matchless. 
ctszo R. Brunnd Medit 1x41 To ^at pes pereles wc pn y 
pou vs bryng. 1390 Gower Coiif III 285 His doghter, wli« h 
was piereles Ofbeaute 2494 Fabyan Chi on, vii. ccxl 281 
He [Henry II] was pereles in chyualry, in warre, and iii 
kenery, 1579 &ri nser Sheph Cal June 32 Such pterlesse 
pleasures haue we 1667 Milton P L, tv. 608 Ihe moon, 
Rising 111 clouded Majestic, at length Apparent Queen uii- 
valid her peerless light 1715 Wodrmo Coir (1844) II 6gi 
A person wondei ful lor his peerless industry 1871 Maldit p 
Mem Patmos xix 268 It stands out by itseli w’lth peerless 
grandeur, in annals sacred and profane, 
b. in advb. constr. 

1596 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist, Scot vii 4 Sa peirles 
proud, as na toung of man is able to discnue 

Hence Pee^xlessly adv , Pee’rlessiiess. 

1599 JoNSON Ev Man out of Hum, iv iv. The Gentle- 
woman IS not so peerclessely to bee doted vpon. x6xx 
CoTCR I SttigitlariU, siiignlaritie, excellencie, [teerlessnesse. 
1656 Irapp Comm, a Thess 11 3 That breathing devil, so 
portentously, so peerlessly \ iciuus. 1865 Kingsley Heiiw 
P^rfessly beaiiiiful. 1894 Chicago Advance 
“ exhibit the peerlessness of Clinstian 'l*heism* 

PeeTly, ativ, rare. Also 5 perelxoh- [-LY 5 ^.] 
fb In tlie manner of a peer or equal. Obs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xv 111 i. (Bodl. MS.), 5 if man 
IS defouJed wi|» luste, . iian man is made pere & vnwise pere- 
hch to vnresonable bestes. 

2. In the manner of a peer, humorous nonce-use, 

188S W. S, Gilbert Yeonun of Guard 1. 13 Hie song of 

a merry maid, peerly proud, Who loved a lord, and who 
laughed aloud* 

Peerse, obs. form of Piekcb 
Peership (pi»*jjip). [t Peer sb, -f -ship.] 

1. The status of a peer ; Peebage a. 
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2^77 de Vtslds Legettdarte C iij b. Parliament did also 
.eApulse tho Duke or Guise .fiom his fore sitting, which 
by reason of his Peeieshippe he chalcnged aboue a prince 
of Fiance. 1817 Bcntiiam Path Reform (i8i8) 53 Say 
whether Pcership is honesty 
f b The fief ofa (French) peer; =PjBBiiAGBab 
2594 ^ Ashley tr Lays U Roy SS b, Dukedoms, Piinci- 
paliues, and Feereships patrimoniall 2727-41 [see Peer 
4 b] 

2 Parity, equality, 

2642 Zof^s SpiriUml 15 Tlieie is much more parity or 
peerships belweene the Lords Spirituall and Teinporalli.. 
then betweene the Commons and any one of them 2884 
W. C, Wilkinson Edw, At Hold 11. vi 156 He claims that ; 
Buddha raised woman to peership with man. 

Peert, obs. or dial form of Pjebt. 

Feery (pI»Ti)i s 6 . Sc and norl/t. Also piry, 
peary, peene. [i^erh. dim. of fc/'Cj Pear, from 
its shape ] A peg-top, made to spin with a string. 

2805 McIndoc Moses's CompL Poems 40 Bowls, and ha’s, 
and taps, and pim. 28x6 Scott Antiq, xx, Aiony’s the 
peery and the tap I worked for him langsync. 2879 Thomson 
& Tait JN'aU Phil 1 . 1. § xo6 It is the case of a common 
spinning-top (peety), spinning on a very hne point 2882 
Life y. Clerk Maxwell 111. 52 He. took some interest in 
the spinning of ' peanes 

Peery (pI®Ti), aA [f Peer + -t.] Inclined 
to peer ; given to peering or looking narrowly or 
curiously ; hence, prying, inquisitive, suspicious. 

<22700 R E, Diet, Cant, Crew, Peery, fearful, shy, sly. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 71 They engaged a 
peery servant to watch all her motions z8ax Scott 
Kenthi), ix, Two peery gray eyes, which had a droll obli- 
quity of vision. — Pirate xxxi. And here .we have been 
wasting our precious time, till folk are grown very peery 
2892 Tiemplt Bar Mag July 365 Eye!» small, bright, ‘ peery 
and quick glancing. 

b, Rogues' CanU Knowing, sly. 

<22757 Cibber Refusal hi (1777) 49 Are you peery, as the 
cant IS? In short do you know what 1 would be at now? 
2804 CoLLiKS ScrtPscraP 24 An old peery Sharper, deep 
vers’d m the game 

Peery, a :^ : see under Peee sh, 

Pees(e, obs. ff. Peace, Pease, Peise, Pieoe. 
PeesK, obs. form of Peach. 

Feesweepi peaseweep (p/*zwfp). Sc, and 
dial Also 9 peese-weep, peeswip, peasweep 
[From the cry of the bird ] The lapwing or pewit 
1796 Statist Acc Scotl XVII 251 1 rtitga vanclltts, , 
Lapwing, Teucbit, peesweep <2x8x0 Tannaihll Poems 
(1846) 18 The peeswm’s sciighm' owic the spankie cairn 
2820 Blackw. Mag, vl, 568 In puiiuit of the Whaup and 
the Peaseweep 2892 Barrip Z%t Munster xxxv, The 
plaintive ciy of the peesweep as it lose in the air. 
b. A local name of the Giecnfinch. 

1885 SwAiNSON Prov, Names Bt it. Birds pg Greenfinch . . 
Peasweep Because one of its notes, sounding thus, closely 
resembles that of the peewit 

Peet, Peeter, obs. form of Peat, Peter. 
Feetweet (p# twft). O'.S, [Echoic: cf.^As^wz/] 

A popular name of the spotted sandpiper or sand- 
lark of N. America {Tringeides maculariits), 

2844 T. E. Dc Kay Now Yofl if, 247 The Spotted 
Sand-Lark known among the people by the name of Peet- 
weet, m allusion to its notes. 2858 Thoreau Maim W, 11 
(186 1) 135 A company of peet-weets were twittering and 
teetering about over the carcass of a moose. 2894 Nrwi on 
Diet. Birds 8n Lhe Common Sandpiper. In Amenca its 
place IS taken by a closely-kindred species, . the * Peetweet ’ 

01 Spotted Sandpiper, so called from its usual cry, 
Feevisb. (p* Vij), a. Forms 4 peyuesahe, 
5-6 peuysh, 6 peuis(s)h(e, -ische, -ys(s)b.e, 
-yche, -ess, piui8h(e, -isshe, pyuysBlie, pie- 
uisli(e, peweob, pe0uiah(e, -esh, 7 povish, 
pievisb, 7- peevish. [First evidenced in end of 
14th c., but rare before 1 500, Derivation unknown . 
The exact sense of the adj. in many of the early 
quols. IS diificuU to fix, and the following treatment 
lb in many respects only provisional. 

None of the etymological conjectures hitherto olfeicd aie 
compatible with the sense-history ] 

+ 1 , Silly, senseless, foolish Obs, 

*393 bANGL, P PI C. IX 151 And bad hym * go pisse with 
bus plotih, peyuesshe shiewe 1 ' [A, VH 143 ptllctle sciewc, 

B VI. 257 for pyned schrewe] 2529 Horman Vvlg, 22 b, 
Some make serche and dyuynacioii by watet, some by 
basyns, some by coniuryng of a soule, and suche other 
and al be acurst or pyuysshe [partim execrabiha, partim 
mora l/idibna), 25*9 More DyaJoge iv Wk& 271/1 The 
piuishe pleasure of the vayne prayse puffed oute of pooie 
mortall mens mouthes, 254a Uoall Erasm ApoJ/i 94 b, 

To laugh such a peuishe ti ifley ng argument to skorne 2565 
Tewi-L Dtf ApoL (1567) 669 That -whole tale .is nothing tis, 
but a peeuishe fable c 1586 C’tfss PEMBROKr Ps xlix v. 
These, whose lace approves then peeuish waie [1611 This 
their way is their follyj. 2633 Ford *Tis Pity v. 111, This 
is your peevish chattering, weak old man I 2676 DocU me 
0/ Devils s <5 Chiist did his Bliracles among a peevish, 
foolish, sottish people, (as the World accountecTthein). 
f b, Beside oneself, out of one’s senses, mad 
2523 Skelton Carl Laurel 266 Some trembhd, some 
guniU, some gaspid, some gasid, As people halfe peuysshe, 
or men that were masyd 2548 XJdall, etc Erasm Par 
Acts XII. 25 [They] aunswered to the mayden, Surely thou 
arte peuyshe. 2578 Lytc Dodoens iii Ixxvii. 426 Suche as 
by taking of poyson,are become peeuishe or without vndcr- 
standing 2592 Lyly Endym, 1. i. There was neuer any so 
peeuish to imagin ^the Moone eyther capable of affection, 
or shape of a Mistris. 

f 2 . Spiteful, malignant, mischievous, harmful 
1468 [implied m Pxbvishncss 2j, ? a 1500 Chster PI, viii. 


317 Alas 1 what presumption shold move that peeuish page, 
or any eluish gedling to take from me myctowne? 25x3 
DouGt AS Mtuis XI XIV 221 This ilk Aruns thys peweeh 
man of weir schuke in hand bys oneschewabill speir 2567 
Harman Cazieat Ep. Bed 2 b, Their peuish peltinge ana 
pickinge practyses 1568 Grafton Citron II. 176 In deri- 
sion of the king, they made certaine peeuishe and mockuig 
rymes which I passe ouer. 1570 Levins Mamp 145/42 
VevA&h, piauus, i6ot ? Marston 4 Nath, ii, 245 

This crosse, this peeuish hap, Strikes dead my spirits like 
a thunder-clap. 

b. \ximod,dial. Of the wind: Piercing, 'direwd*. 
x8a8 Craven Gloss (ed a), Peevish, piercing, very cold , 
a peevish wind. 2853 Mrs Toogood rorksh Dial,, The 
wind IS very peevish to night 

fS, An epithet of dislike, hostility, disparage- 
ment, contempt, execration, etc., expressing the 
speaker’s feebng rather than anyquably of tlie object 
referred to. Obs, Cf. mod. plaguy, wretched, etc. 

2513 Douglas ASnetsxi. viii. 78 For thou sal neuer los.. 
Be my wappin nor this ncht hand of mync, Sik ane pevyche 
and cative saute as thyntlNunguamanuHom ialem dextra 
hoc, ,atmties\, 2523 Ld. Berners Frotss, I ccclxi. 587 Sus, 
howe IS It thus that this peuysshe douehouse holdcth 
agaynst vs so longc? 2534 Mor® Comf agst, Tnb, Wks. 
1185 The wolf spyed afayre cowe in a close, . as for yonder 

E eeuibh cowe semethvnlo me m my conscience woithnot 
alf a grot. <21548 Hall Chron.^ Heft, VI 115 Such . 
craftie imageners, as this peuishe painted Puzel was 
t 4 . Perverse, refractory, firowardj headstrong, 
obstinate; self-willed, skittish, capricious, coy. Obs, 
*839 Cranmer Great Bible Pref, Not onely foolyshe 
frowaide and obstinate but also peuysshe, peiuerse and 
indurate a X 5 S 3 Udall Royster D ad fin , These women 
be all suche madde pieuish elues, They wyll not be woonne 
except It please them selues 258^ Nasiid A nat, A hsvrd, 39 
Nothing IS so great an enemie to a sounde ludgment, as the 
pude of a peeuish conceit. 2592 Shaks. ' 2 'wo Gent v 11. 49 
This it is to be a peeuish girle, That flies her fortune when 
It followes her. xSaz Bp Mountagu Diatnbse 515 Diana, 
evermore apeevish angry goddesse, 2623 W lbsi er Duchess 
ofMalfi HI. 11, We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight. 
Became a fruitless bay-tree. ai^'yg^wtaLordsSupp (1677) 
269 It would be unnatural and pievish m a child to forsake 
his mother, 2672 H. Foulis Hist Rom, Treas (x68i) 23 
Birds were not so sbie and peevish formerly. 

6 . Morose, querulous, irntable, ill-tempered, 
childishly fretful, a. Of peisons. 

In early quots. often referred to as the result of religious 
aubtenlies, fasting, and the like 
c 2530 HukscomerD jij, And I sholde do after youre schole, 
To leine to patter to make me peuysshe 2596 Shaks 
Meich V, I, I 86 Why should a man whose bloud is waime 
within, Sit like lus Grandwre, cut in Alabaster?, and creep 
into the laundtes By being peeuish? 2653 Taylor 
Serm for Year xxxix, Some men fast to mortifie their lust: 
and their fasting makes them peevith 1708 Swift Aholit 
Chr , Excellent materials to keep children quiet when they 
grow peevish 2742 Young Nt, Th 11 175 Body and soul, 
hke peevi&b man and wife, United jar, and yet are loth to 
part, 2862 Sir B Brodie P^chcl Dig, II. in 77 One 
whose state of health renders him fretful and peevish in his 
own family. 

b. Of personal qualities, actions, etc. Charac- 
terized by or exhibiting petty vexation. 

2577 Fulke Aftsw, True CAnstiaa 89 Without any con- 
tention of peuishe enuie. 2650 Fullfr Pt^ah iv ui 57 
Gods providence on putpose permitted Moses to fall into 
this peevish passion [at Kadeshl. 1722 Steele No 107 
p I Unapt to vent peevish Expressions 1822 Hazlitp 
Tallc-t iL iv. 73 With a peevish whine in hu» voice like 
a beaten sdiool-boy. 
f o. Const tOy with, Obs, rare 
i6« m Nicholas Papers (Camden) III 228 He is uery 
peuish to Mr Ouerton and will tell him uery Iitle 1697 
Flover Cold Baths 1 111, (1700) 61 The People grew peevish 
with all Ancient Ceremonies. 

1 6 . See quot. (Perhaps some error.) 

2674 Ray N C, IVords, Peevish, witty, subull 
7 in advb constr. = Peevishly. 

<t 2529 Skelton £ 1 . RummyngsB^ She wa-s not halfe so 
wyse As she was peuysshe nyse [= foolishly particular] 
[*S94 Shaks Rich III, iv. iv 4x7 {Qo i, 1597) Be not 
pieuish, fond in great designes Qo 2 peeuish, fond } Qos 
3-8 peeuish fond ; peeuish found j Malone conjectured 

peevish- fond, the 1 eadtttg adeptetl m mod, edd\ 

Feevisbly U- ^ “Ly 2 .] 

In a peevish manner ; f foolishly, spitefully, per- 
versely, skittishly (obs ) ; with petty vexation or 
discontent, moiosely, querulously, petulantly 
2530 Palsgr. 840/2 Pevysshely, veigonneusement 2566 
T SiAPLETON Ref, Unir feivelx 17 You do but peiushly, 
to builde your untruth upon that reason 2580-3 Greene 
MamiUia Wks (Grosait) IL 219 Aniniuiious Gentleman , 
wlio with despigntfull taunts hath abused the Genllewomen 
of Sicillia, most peeuislihe describing their apparell, and 
presumptuoushe decyphering their nature z8ox Shaks 
Tviel N 11 11 14 Come sir, you peeuishly threw it to her , 
and her will is, it should be so return'd, a 2638 Medf IVks 
(1672) I If they should unwisely disvalue and peevishly 
reject the whole for some passages not agreeing to their 
particular Sentiments. 2679 J Goodman Pemt Pardoned 
in. Ill (1713) 310 Men will be always sighing and complaining 
and peevisniy refuse consolation a 2680 Rochlstcr Song 
iv. Poems (1790) 17 Then if, to make your lum more, You’ll 
peevishly be coy. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd 
Paint (1786) Ilf. 2og Ratcliffe replied peevishly, * Tell him 
he may do any thing with it but paint it 2832 Hr. 
Marti NEAU Ireland 111 46 Peevishly complaming of mani- 
fold evils that it was impossible to remedy. 

Feevishness (prvijnes). [f. as prec. + -ness ] 
The quality of being peevish. 

1 1 . Silliness, foolishness, folly ; madness Obs, 
2523 Skelton Garl, Laurel 637 With a pellit of peuisshe- 
nes they had suche a stroke, 2540 Hvrde tr, VtveP Instr, 


Chr, IVoin, 11, ix. (1557), Tlie more wee mocke you 
and gene vnto you alioundantly that peuishenes linepims 
tllas], which you call honour 2552 Huloet, Peuisnnes, 
insanta, 2586 A. Day Eng Sec*etary ii (1625) 45 Were 
the peeuishnesse of my conceits correspondent to those 
vame glorious humours of yours. 

+ 2 , Perverse, refractory, obstinate, or spiteful 
character or behaviour ; malignity, perversity Obs, 
2468 Poston Lett, II. 326 To be depry ved dc omm beta- 
feto ecclestastico for symony, lechory, perjory, and doubble 
variable pevyshnesse, 2582 G Martin Biscoo Corrupt 
To Rdr § 2z Why do they change the title, striking out 
S Paulea name ? what an heretical peeuishnes is this 
2601 F. Godwin BPs, Eng, 223 [A] sumptuous toombe . . 
which by the barbarous and doltish peeuishnes of some 
body, 15 pittifully defaced 2664 H More Myst. tniq ii 
tr. xxii 468 Undoubtedly our Hetoical Refoimers dia not 
act out of peevishness and spight, and please their ovm 
humour and impetuosity of spirit. 

3 . Disposition to be vexed at trtiles,* moroseness, 
qnerulousness ; fretfulness, petty or childish ill- 
teinper. 

2562 T Norton Calvin's Inst iv xx. § 29 Parents shew 
themselves so bard that with their peeuishnesse [morositate] 
they doe unmeasurably weaiie them. 2649 Jcb TayloR 
a Lxemp. 11 Disc ix. § 33 Some disponiions we have 
seen . assaulted by peevish nesse through immodetale fast- 
ing 2726 Butler Serm Resenim , That which in a more 
feeble temper is peevishness, and languidly discharges itself 
upon everything which comes in its way, in a temper 
of greater force and stronger passions, becomes lage and 
fuiy. 1857-8 Sears^^M<z;l xiv. 122 What we call the 
moioseness and peevishness of age are none other than the 
leal disposition, .coming forth without disguise 2859 Geo 
Eliot A, Bedew, Timid people always wreak their peevish- 
ness on the gentle. 

Feewee, pee-wee (prwr). [Echoic, from 
the cry of thewrd.] 

1 . Sc, A lapwing *= Pewit, 

2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxii 213 The moorfowl and 
the peewees ciying upon it 2894 CROCKcrr Raiders 3^4 
The spotted eggs o' the pee wees* 

2 . * A name in New S. Wales for the Magpie Lark, 
Grallina picata^ (Morns Austral Eng 1898). 

3 . Applied to a small child. 

1894 H. Gardener Unojf, Patiiot 169 She can play with 
those two peewees of MilTer’ss, while he and I look oVei the 
stock and drive about the place a little, 

4. See Pewee. 

Feeweep, peweep (pfwfp), mewipe (p9i - 
w 9 Jp). local, [Kchojc, fiom theliird’s cry] A 
lapwing: =* Pewit i. 

a 2825 Forby Vqc, E Anglia, Pie-wipe, the pewit or 
common lapwing x888 Fenn Duk o' the Fens 87 I'll show 
you where there^s more piewipes’ eggs, 1892 Stlvs art Shet- 
land Tales VI. 65 Listening to the murmuring waves and 
the faint cry of the ‘ peewcep ’. 

Feemrit, another foim of Pewit, the lapwing 
Peeyle, Feezle, obs. foims of Peal, Fizzle. 
PefT, dial, vaimnt of Peoh, pboh v. 

Fog (peg), sb,^ Forms : 5-7 pegge, 5 pege, 7-8 
pegg, 6- peg. [Fust mentioned in Piomp. Parv, 
c 1440 ; of obscure lustoiy, but app. of LG. origin ; 
cf dial. Dll. peg plug, peg, small wooden pin 
(Franck), LG. ptgge peg (Klnge) ; also MDn 
pegel ‘little knob used as a mark':— ODii. *pagtl 
little peg, pin, or bolt, esp as a maik (Fianck) ; 
also dial. l>u, pFgel icicle, LG. pegel stake. Some 
also compare Da. pig, Sw ptgg pike, point, spike ] 
1 . A pm or bolt made ong. of wood, also of 
metal or thd like, usually of a cylmdncal or slightly 
tapering shape, and used to hold together poi tions 
of a framework, parts of machinery, etc., or for 
stopping up a hole, as the vent of a cask ; also, 
a similar pin driven into or fastened in a hole in 
a wall, board, etc., or into the ground, and left 
projecting to serve for hanging up hats, clothes, etc , 
for holding the ropes of a tent, etc , or for marking 
boundaries, the level of a surface, the score in 
ciibbage, etc. Also short for clothes-peg, 

CX440 Piomp Parv, 390/1 Pegge, or p^nne of lymbyr, 
cavtUa, *483 Cath, Angl 272/2 A Pege (A Pegge). 1^0 
Paisgr 253/2 Pegge of woode, chenille 2570 Levins 
Mamp 53/23 A Pegge, clauus, 2575 Turberv Fanlconrie 
276 To take a lunyper sticke, or suche hke drye tymber, 
and thereof to tnsuce a small sharpe pegge. 1M3 Nashe 
Christs T 24 May it be as a pegge in a vessel!, to broche 
blood with plucking out 2598 Florio, Camglia, any ring 
or peg fastned in the wall to Ue horses to. 2654 Gatakrr 
Disc, Apol 39 As It is with an Archer when he hath hit 
the white or cloven the peg. 1660 Boyle New Exp Phys, 
Mech I (1682) 8 A tapering Peg of brass. 2664 Evei vn 
Sylva\jlyj^ 27 Oak ib excellent for. pinns and peggs for 
tyling 17x2 Addison Sped No, 403 Pio His Hat that 
hung upon a wooden Pegg by him 1768-74 Tuckfr Lt 
Nat (1834) I S93 There are pegs and pins in a budding as 
well as beams and columns, 2854 m C. Robinson Kansas 
Confict (1892) 76 A great many Missourians have already 
set their pegs in that countiy, 1857 Chambers' Inform 
People II. 72 8/2 A enbbage-board . possesses holes for 
the scoring of each party, and the scoring is effected by 
means of pegs. 2858 Glenny Card Everv-day Bk 239/1 
Lay a veige of turf close to these pegs, and thus ^rmauently 
mark one side of the road 2875 j D. HEAfH Croquet 
Player 19 The recognised method of naming the hoops is 
by threes, first hoop, second hoop, third hoop, hoops three 
to peg [or post], two to peg, one to peg, &c. 2879 McCarthy 
Own Tunes II xxvii. 327 T he tents were torn from their 
pegb and blown away. 
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b. PliKisc. A rcutid peg tn a squaiehote (or vue 
versa) f a man placed in a station unsnited or uncon- 
genial to his peculiar capacities or disposition 
i8a6 Fonblanque JSug. under Smcn Admausir, (1837) 
III. 34a Sir Robert Peel was a smooth round peg, in a 
sharp-cornered square hole, and Lord Lyndhiust is a rect- 
angular square-cut peg, in a smooth round hole 1901 
Gas, a+ Dec 2/2 Was there ever a more glarinc 
case of square peg in round hole and round peg in square ? 
f c. A broach of a deer’s horn . « Bkoacu sfi 7 
i6tx CoiCR . C/tevtl&reres, the brochcs of a Deeres head , 
all the pegs anoue the two lowest 

d. Applied to something resembling or suggest- 
ing a peg - see quot 

1847-78 Halwwell. Ftgs, small pieces of dough rolled up, 
and crammed down the tin oats of young dudes and geese, 

2 In special applications 

a. In stringed mtisical instruments, A pm of wood 
01 metal to which the stimgs aie fastened at one 
end, and which is turned to adjust the tension m 
timing, a tuning-pin Often m fig expresbions 
(with, some of which cf 3% 

1604 Shaks Oi/i, II 1 202 Oh 50U are well tun’d now 
But lie set downe the peggs that make this Musicke 2645 
Br, Hall Remedy Dis^fidents iv 14 Like to a skilfull 
Musitian, that can let down his strings a peg lower when 
the tune requires it. <*1677 Barrow Introd 
X. (1687) 18 Popes of high spirit and bold face did ever 
aspire to scrue Papal authority to the highest peg 1693 
Maids Last Pr, vt Wlcs 1721 II 65 He takes 
a Base Viol, and while he is luning, one of the Bullies un- 
winds the Pegs over his Head 1842 i enn yson Vision of Sin 
87 Let me screw thee up apeg. Let me loose thy tongue with 
u me. r886 Stevenson Dr JcKyll x, My love of life screwed 
to the topmost peg xBpS Stainer & Barrett Diet Mus 
Terms Tietwi^^ Stung instruments of the violin, guitar, 

and pianoforte class are tuned by altering the tension of the 
stnngs at the end where they are carried round a moveable 
P®g 

b. One of a set of pins fixed at intervals in 
a drinking vessel as marks to measure the quantity 
which eadi drinker was to drink. 

See Strutt Com flood View (1775) I. 48. 

1796 Pegge Anonym (1809) 183 The first person that 
drank was to empty the tankard to the first peg or pm; the 
second to the next pin, etc. 183* Longf Cold, Leg iv 
Refectciy^ Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg 1 But 
do not drink any farther, I beg I 1865 Kingsley Herew, iv, 
We ourselves drink here by the peg at midday. 

o. The metal pm on which a peg-top spins. 

X740, i8ia [see Peg-top] xSaS Bofs Own Bh xa A top 
with a long peg is best at this game. 

d, Shoeimktng, A pin of wood or (latterly) of 
brass or condensed leather, used to fasten the 
uppers to the sole, or the lifts to each other, 

[1765 ? implied m pegging awl see Pegging vbl, 3] 
1825 Jamieson, a kind of awl used by shoe- 

makers for entenng the pegs 01 ^vooden pins driven into the 
heels of shoes. 1873 Japanese in Amer, 206 Shoes . . are 
fastened on the bottom by wooden pegs, thereby creating 
peg factories. 

e. A wedge-shaped piece of wood proj’ecting 
from a jeweller^s board 

Z879 CasseiCs Techn. Bduc* IV. 349^1 In the centre of the 
hollow IS a small wedge shaped projecting piece of wood, 
called the peg^ on which, be performs all his operations 
8. Jig. ?The interval between two successive 
pegs; a step, degree. Chiefly zn phr. /a lake, 
brings let (a person) down a peg (pr iwo\ 

a peg lower ^ etc., to lower him a degree in his own 
or the general estimation, to humble, snub, mortify. 
Also, passively, to come down a peg, Cf. a a. 

»S«9 Pappe ttf. Hatchet To Huge, Rufie, etc , Now haue 
at you all my gaffers of the rayhng religion, tis I that must 
take you a peg lower 1625 in Cri, ^ Times Gluts 1 (1848) 
I, sSlaikine of the brave times that would be shortly . 
when, the Bishop of Chester, that bore himself so high, 
should be hoisted a peg higher to his little ease, 1864 
Butler Hud it tu 522 We still have worsted all your holy 
Tricks, .And took your Grandees down apeg. 1707 Hearns 
Collect, 24 Feb (0. H S ) 1. 336 Vou'll biing me down a peg 
lower in my Conceit 173a JBerkgley Alcipkr, vi § 18 He 
ts a peg too high for me in some of his notions 1781 C 
Johnston Hist J Jumper II. 247 An opportunity for 
letting him down a peg or two. 1809 NdvalChron. XXIV 
32 Chance has raised these gentlemen apeg highei, 1894 
hilts H Ward Marcella II 324, 1 must take that proud 
girl down a peg. 

4 . To nmey starts sttr a peq^ to make a move. 
xBio Sir J Barrow m Croker Papers 27 J uly, Our whole 
squadion in the Downs, not one of which attempted to 
move a peg X84X Punch I 243/r You’ll not stir a peg. 
xBsa hlRS otowe Uncle TonCs C, viii, You've got to 10^ 
over fifty dollars, flat down, or this child don't start a peg, 
*8ss Smedley ff. Caverdale ill. 18 One condition without 
which I don't sur a peg, 

6 , A peg to hang(p discourse, opinion, etc.) 
nponj an occasion, pretext, excuse, or theme for. 

x8ia J Nott Dekkers Gulls Ho>n-hk 30 note^ The re* 
mark of a St James’s-street chairman, that * a crust of bread 
and cheese was an excellent peg to hang a pot of porter 
upon ZS58 R. S, Surtees ADc Mamma i, [A] quarrel- 
some fellow, who merely wanted a peg to hang a grievance 
upon. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct, 750 The chief use of a fact is 
as a peg to hang a thought on. 

6 . A drink; esp. of brandy and soda-water. 
Chiefly in Anglo-Indian slang. (Cf. a b.) 

1864 Trevelyan CompeU Wallah (1866) 158 Brandy and 
belattce pawnee, a beverage which goes by the name of 
a * peg ' (according to the favourite derivation, because each 
draught IS a ’ in your coffinX 1883 F. M Crawtord 
Mr. l 5 aw.s 7 Trial, .who could absorb the most * pegs * 


those vile concoctions of spints, ice, and sodawater. 1896 
A, Forbes CampSy QnarierSy ^c, 263 [She] brewed him 
a nuld peg with her own fair hands. 

7 . a. A tooth, eap. a child's tooth. Now dtal 
and nursery prattle. 

1307-8 Bp HALLSrt/.vi 1 290 Her grinders shall, waxe 
as III As old Catillaes, which wont euery night Ijay vp her 
holly pegs till next day light. 1828 Craven Gloss 2}, 
PegSy teeth 

b. A wooden \eg(polioq ) ; also, a leg (humorous). 
Cf. pegdegm 11. 

1833 AI. Scott Tam Cringle m 79 It had been left three 
inches too long, so he had to jerk himself up to the lop of 
his peg at eveiy step <«x84S Hood Faithless Ntlly Gray 
111, The aimy-suigeons made him limbs Said he, — * They’re 
only pegs ’ 1847-78 IIalliwfll, Peg (4) a leg, or foot 

8 , An implement furnished with a pin, claw, 01 
hook, used for tearing, harpooning, etc. ' a. a piong 
or tine fastened to a pole or stnng, used for har- 
pooning turtles, a tui tie-peg, b. a husking-pcg. 

X73X-48 CATESBviVh/ Hist Carolina (1754) H. 39 Turtle 
aie most commonly taken at the Bahama Islands by sink 
ing them with a small non peg of two inches long , this peg 
IS put m a socket at the end of a staff twelve feet long [and] 
fastened by a siring to the pole 1827 G A McCale Lett 
fr Frontiers (1868) 178 The Colonel had dirccled Maximo 
to bung with him ins tuitleseine, his * peg’ and all other 
appliances for hunting the gieen turtle 1846 Syxie peg^ 
sir iker in 1 1] 1872 Talmage iierni, 162 Com busker’s ptg 

never ripped out fullci ear. 

0 . a. A till listing blow dial qv slang 

1748 Smollett Rand xxviijManycioss buttocks did 
I sustain, and pegs on the stomach without numbci X79G 
Grosds Diet Vuig 7 * (ed j) s v , A peg is also t. blow with 
a straight arm, 1825 llRocKcrT N C. Gloss , Pegy a blow or 
thump I 

b. An act or effort of ‘pegging on ' (Peg v 10) j 
a stiff effort to make one's way. rare 

x^^^Otiitng^S^. S ) Apr, 36/2 Fiom there to the next maik 
was a dead peg to windwaid 

10 . Short for Peg-tob i. rare. Peg in the ring \ 
see quot. 1847-78. 

1835 Marryat Jacob Fenthf. v, In playing at marbles, and 
peg in the ring. XB40 P Farl^''s Ann.J 85 , 1 wish you 
would change tops with me I’ll give you my two pegs for 
your boxer. 1847-^8 Hallxwi r e, Peg-tn the-nngy at top, is 
to spin the top within a certain ciide marked out, and in 
which the top is to exhaust itself, without once ovetsteming 
the bounds prescribed. 1885 New Bh Spords 31X If the 
full game of peg-in-the-ring be played, [there is] a good deal 
of excitement And varied interest. 

11 . attrib. and Comb , as pegdioley -maker ; peg- 
like adj. ; peg-board, a board with holes and pegs 
xised in some games ; peg-outtex, peg-ftoat * see 
quots, ; peg-ladder, a ladder, usually fixed, with 
a single standard having rungs fixed through il, or 
to one side (Knight Diet. Meek. 1S75) > 

a wooden leg (see sense 7 b); one who has a 
wooden leg ; peg-man, a lent-pegger ; peg-pole, 
an upright pole pierced with peg-holes, for ascent 
by a gymnast having two pegs in his hands which 
he inserts alternately; f Pes*'i'oots, local name 
of the Green Hellebore (Helleborus vtrtdis) j peg- 
stnker, one who catches turtles with a peg (sense 
8 a) ; peg.strip, a strip or nbbon of wood from 
which pegs are split off in the peggmg-machine; 
peg-tanhard, one with pegs inserted at regular 
intervals to mark the quantity each person is to 
drink (see sense 2 b) ; peg-tooth, a peg-shaped 
tooth, a canine tooth ; peg-wattled : see quot. ; 
peg-wood, dogwood used m small splinters by 
jewellers for cleaning the pivot-holes of watches. 

1899 Allbuit's Syst Med. VHI 246 We can merely men- 
tion bean bags, *peg-boards, size and form boards, as some 
of the apparatus found useful for the purpose [of amusing 
and instructing the weak iiunded], xSys Knight Diet Mech 
z64d/z *Peg’Cr/eter. an instrument or machine for removing 
the ends of pegs from the insides of boots and shoes. A 
float. Ibid , *Peg'foaty an implement for rasping pegs fi om 
boots and shoes 1872 Hartley Clock Aim 48 (E, D D ) 
JBesides, he’s a *peg leg. 1889 Pall Mall G 16 Aug 3/t 
I’he days of the old ‘peg ' legs nave gone by, 1903 N 

? thSer XI 404/2 A wooden leg, in the sense of a pegdeg, Lord 
Ixbiidge never wore. vjz^Lond Gas No 6i93/3Thomas 
Atkmeb,..*Pegmaker. 1859 F. A GnitFims Arttll Matt. 
(18^) 3S Pole men,*peg-men, and unpackers of tents. X737 
S Dale Phamiacologia (ed. 3) 177 Dem fibres radicum 
hujui per vulnus transadigunt, unde ‘^Peg-roots dicuntur 
xB^fi WORCESTER, *^Peg‘Sirtkery one who catches turtles by 
sinking them with an iron peg having a string attached to 
It ^ Holbrook. 1875 Knight Diet. MeUi 1650/1 *Peg-strip. 
.invented by Sturtevant, 1858 1796 Pegge Anonym (i8m) 
183 ^Peg-Tankards, of which I have seen a few still remain- 
ing in Derbyshire, hold two quarts, so that theie is a gill 
of ale, 1.6 half a pint Winchester measure, between ea^ 
pm, 1884 Leisure Hour May 209/2 The peg-tankard . had 

g igs 111 It, dividing the height Into eight half-pints; i68x 
REw Museum If 43 The Teeth are about threescore, thirty 
in each Jaw; .^Peg-Teeth, not much unlike the Tusks of a 
* 7^8 Treat. Dorn PigeomZs The wattle ought 
to be broad across the beak ; short from the head towards 
the ap«, or point of the bill, and tilting forwards from the 
head , for if otherwise, it is said to be *peg-wattled, which 
is very much disesteemed. 1884 F. J Britten Watch 4 
Clochm, 184 A watch maker would be quite at a loss without 
a stock of *peg wood. 1885 C G. W. Lock Workshop 
Receipts Ser. iv. 327/1, 

Teg (p^), a 2 [An alteration of Meg = Xdar- 
gareti cf, Polly = Molly ^ Mary"} 

1 . A pet form of the female name Margaret: 


cf also Peggy Hence in proverbial nicknames 
Peg Iraniinny a xomping, hoydenibh giil f Gone 
to Peg Trcaitiinis {Cran£um's)y dead (pbs. slang). 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v vii (1737) 3° That will sink you 
down to Peg-Tiantums, an hundred Fathom under Ground 
a 1700 B E Diet Cant Crew, Gou to Pegtrantmm, Dead 
1706 E Ward Wooden World Diss (1708) 8 He fulfills to 
a Tittle the never-failing Proverb, ‘Set a Beggar on Hoise- 
back, and he’ll ride to Peg Crancums rtiSag Forby 
Voc E AngltOy Peg-trantutHy a galloping, rantipole giil; 
a hoydcnish mauther 

2 Old Peg (dial) Skim-milk chee&e 
178s Grose Did Vulg T, Old Pegg, poor Yoikshire 
cheese 2796 Ihd (ed 3) sv Peg, Old Peg, pooi haid 
Suffolk or Yoikshire cheese 1825 Bkolki ii N C G/om , 
Old-peg, A lid-peg, an infenoi soi t of cheese made of skimmed 
milk. It is also called, not inaptly, hathcr hungry. 

3 ?eg (peg), V [f. Peg sb *] 

I. Uses in which an actual peg is in quebtion, 

1 . irons To fix or make fast with a peg, to 
fasten with or as with a peg or pegs. Also with 
dorviiy tn, out, up, etc 

xjSqS Fi OHIO, Cauicchiare. to peg or pin in 1610 Rjiaks, 
Temp I 11 20s, I will lend an Oakc, And peg thee in his 
knotty entrailes. 1664 EvrL\N hylva (1679) 13 Ptg it 
(brunch] down with a hook 01 two 1718 Enteriainer 
No 19 127 After he has mounled his Box, and methodically 
pegg’d his Cloak 1846 J. Baxtik Libr Pract Ague 
(ed 4) H 23 The plants , must be tiained close to tlie wall, 
01 pegged to the bankas they grow 1857 F L Oi Mbii i» 
JoHin, Ptxas^f When the coiners [of the lent] .11 c pegged 
out by the fl.xt iron pegs allai lied, oiii luglit qiiutus ue 
icady 1859 W. b Coil man iVoodlands (ib6fi) lo Fiaiutd 
of oak trunks split through the cenlic and lougbly pegged 
logeihei 1869 K A Parkis Pract, l/jgune (ed j) .|i(J 
bometimes bools ate not sewn, but pegged. 1873 'I kisi ram 
Moab v 86 'Ihey- left Imn a whole day unUei a broiling 
sun pegged to the giound, 

b, fg. To coiifme; to tie or bind dozvuj to 
lesliicl 

1824-9 Landor /mag Conv , Milton 4 Wks, 18 ;6 1. 

123, 1 will not be pegged down to any plot 1829 Seoi t Jr nl, 
17 Mat , Heie are two pleasant and pretty women pegged 
up the whole day ‘In the worst inn’s wotst looiu’, 1872 
Bacehot Physus ^ Pol, (1876) 219 Before he is pegged 
down by ancient usage 

c, fg To fix the market-price ; to prevent tlic 
puce from falling by buying iieely at a given pi ice, 
01 to prevent it from rising by selling freely, ^toik 
Exchange slang 

1882 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr 6/x Arbitrarily raising prices 
against them— ‘pegging prices up it is called, /bid , No 
doubt there will be new ‘ peggings up,' X89X Neva Voth 
Herald 31 May 6/2 (Farmei) Portuguese have been well 
pegged, but othei 'Internationals ' have been fcatuielesb. 

2 . To insert a peg into, provide with a peg. 

fa To insert or thrust a peg in the nose of 
(a swine, etc.) to prevent it from routing. Obs 
1543 ^ct 35 Hen V/II, c 17 § 15 Unlesse the same swync 
be sufficiently ringed or pegged X63X 1< Byi illi> DoUr. 
Sahb 100 He intended to pegge or iiiig an hog, (Ibid., He 
put the pegge into the nose of the swine.] 

+ b. To plug; to spike (a cannon). Obs. 

1551 Cranmer Anm Gardiner in. Wks (Parker Soc ) T 
200 And 1 trust I have either broken your pieces, 01 pegged 
them, that you shall be able to shoot no more. 2583 biocKt k 
Ctv, Warres Lowe C iv. 60b, Thei., broke one pecee of 
Ordnaimce, and pegged or poysotied an other 1747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery x 1x7 Take a live lobster, boil it in salt and 
water, and peg it that no water gets in. 

0. t (a) To broach (a cask, etc.) (obs.). (^) To 
provide with a vent and peg. 

1721 Amherst Terraf Fil No 34 (1754) j8i He peg'd 
several buts, and gave me a gloss of each to taste 1742 
Land. 4 Country Brew, i, (ed 4) 69 There sliould be first 
an Examination made by pegging the Vessel to prove, if 
such Drink ts line, the Hop sufficiently rotted, and it be 
mellow and well-tasted. 

3 . To strike 01 pierce with a peg ; to strike with 
the pike of a peg-top; to tiansnx with a turtic-peg 
(Peg 1 8 a) ; to harpoon, b. intr. To aim at 
with a peg or a peg-top, to use the turtle-peg. 

lyto pYcuc &. Pardon, Peg also to strike or hit any thing 
with the iron point that is fastened or put Into childrens 
toys called castle-tops. 1806-7 J Bercsi ord Miseries Hum. 
Life (i8a6) iii, a, Attempting to peg it (a top] down 
into the ring ^ 18x5 Mtsc. in Ann. Reg Turtle abound 

amongst the islands, we could neither jicg any from the 
boat, nor yet catch them on shore. iBaB Bo/s Own Bk is 
1 he moment it [a peg-top] rolls out, he may take it up, and 
peg at those which still remain inside. 1865 DicxrNs Mut. 
Fr. Ill vi, Silas pegged at him with his wi^en leg 1884 
Barinc-Gould Mthalah xL 156 She turned sharply round, 
[and] pegged at him with tlie umbrella. 

4 . Cribbage. To mark (the score) with pegs on 
a ciibbage-board (also edrsol.) ; rarely, to mark the 
score of (a person) ; hence transf to score (a given 
number of points). 

xBai [see Pecgi^ vbl. sb. x], 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
L '*^3) 217 Hear Mossy could neither feel to deal and 
shuffle, nor sw to peg. 1868 Pardon Cm d Player 32 You 
in^t be tmreful how you peg your opponent. *870 Hakiiy 
« vlAKEMod.H^lejG The Cnbbagedjwrd, which contains 
sixty^ne hol^, divided into compartments of five each, in 
which each player pegs or marks the game as follows. Ibid. 
77 suppose TOur opponent leads off with a nine, you play a 
SIX and cry ‘fifteen *, and peg two holes. 

5 . To mark with pegs; esf. to mark the boun- 
daries of (a piece of ground, a claim for mining or 
gold-diggmg, etc.) with pegs placed at the comers ; 
usually 
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iStfa W H Hall Praci Exp Dig^ngs Viciona (ed 3) 
93, 1 selected an unoccupied spot pegged out eight square 
feet, paid the licence-fee, and letumed to my mates, x8^ 
Glfnnv Card Eveyy-day Bk 239/1 Ranging its [a line^] 
furthei progiess ivith the woik already pegged m x86x 
BERLsr. Hope Cathedr toPlC vil 336 An electrotype 
would be cast stiaight from the master's clay, while tne 
stone or marble has been pegged and loughed out by his 
louineyman. 1890 Goldjields 0/ Vtctona Several other 
claims have been pegged out and registered 1804 A. 
RoncRisoN Nifggeis^ etc. loz He pegged the ground, and 
applied foi a lease. 

II Transferred and figurative senses 
' 1-0 To cram, gorge, glut Obs rme~‘\ 

(It is unceitain whether th^ is the same woid.) 

AX400-50 Alexander 4278 Surfet vs wlnttis, To pegge vs 
as i^eny hoge )>at praysis no^t oure lajes 
t V. To drive tn as a peg by repeated blows. Obs, 
16x4 D. Dyke Mysl, Seye-Decemtng 354 Vnlesse wee 
doe so pegge and hammer them [holy thoughts] in a x6i8 
— Two 'IreaUw^SchooU AffiiU (1618)340 No doctrine can 
enter, unless It be jpegged, and hammeied, and knocked into 
vs by the Usts of this sowre and ciabbed schoolemaster 
[aflliction], X647 Trapp Co;/w/ otPeiwx r So must Ministers 
with one Sermon peg in another. 

8. mtr. To aim with, or as with, a weapon at (or 
tbr); to drive at, b t;a/ts. To sum (a missile) at* 

a X700 B. E. Bkt Cant, Cre^o, Peg at Cocksy to throw at 
them at Shrovetide 1830 Boston Gaz 26 Oct, 4 Roe con- 
tinued 'pegging' at Henrdson 1875 F I Scudamore 
Breafns 155 He ‘pegs' for larks but is not disdainful of 
sparrows, 189s Francis Daug/iiet of Soil m, 34 She pegged 
a stone at me. 

0 Pegtt : to let drive, lo ‘pitch’ tnto, coUoq 
1834 Dowling Othello Trout, ii, v, You peg it into him, 
and piay don’t spaie liiin, 1889 Lie, Vict, Gaz, 18 Jan. 
(Faimer), Peg it into him, snacks. 

d. Uam, Of a pointer 01 setter : To point at, set 
(a game bud). 

1892 PhU 7 May 695/z Then Satin found birds, and 
diicctly after pegged a single bird lhat Crab had passed 
Ibid 695/^ Dnectly after he pegged birds piopeily, making 
a good point 

9 . trUr, To make one’s way with vigour or haste. 
Also with away^ offy etc dial and colloq, 

1808-18 Jamieson, To Peg oJf\ or miay^ to go off quickly 
1828 Craven Glos^ (ed 2), Peg’Oxoay^ to move hastily 1859 
Blackw Mag, Mar 303/2 Fleeing with a * rapidite sans 
tgal’, pegging away with a unanimity that was leally 
delightful iMo Miss Braduon ^pitsi a<s I a/tt 111, Geoffiey 
Blake pegged along llie haicl load of industiious poveity 
nil he came to the Temple of I'oitune 1884 Ln Fanu in 
Temph’ Bar Alag Aug 481 Away with me out of the hall- 
door and down the siicet 1 pegged like a madman 

10 inU To woik on pei&isleiitly, lo ^hammer’ 
away , esp peg away ; also peg oiiy along colloq 

180S Staog dZ/pc 132 r th’ meanteyme th’ fiddlers 

changt an playt As liaid they cud peg 1809 Mai kin 
Gtl Bias IV XI ir 6 Slices of loast meat, at which we began 
pegging with all possible peitinacity. 1837 Dickens Picknu, 
XXX, The pirliculai fj lends resumed their attack upon the 
bi eakfast. . Pegaway, Bob *, said Mr, Allen to his companion, 
encoutagingly. x86n Thackeray Philip vii 1864 Abr 
Lincoln in Leland Life xi 196 [Lincoln, when asked what we 
should do if the wai should last for years, replied] ‘ We’ll keep 
peeing away' 1867 J R GrienAc// 11 (xgox) X72 It is no 
good pegging away at one little point 18 Amer Hebrew 
XXXIa £2 (C. D > We have giadually woiked and pegged 
along yeai by yeai 1892 Spectator 16 July 83/2 Mr Field 
pegged on 'till the annual value of the paper had become 

11 hans (See qiiol ) 

1819 Moore Tom Cnb 80 , 1 /list was lin’d to peg a Hack. 
Notc^ 'J o diive a hackney coach 

12 tnlr To consume pegs (Ppg 6), tipple. 
slang, 

X873 in Slang Diet 1901 Blachw Mag Nov 6oi/x 
Samuel baa an Indian liver. He pegs 
in. Id. Peg out: see also i, 5. 

a. irons, (?) To exclude entirely. Obs, 

1672-3 Marvei l Reh, Tramp II 262 You have made my 
Lord summus Pontifex and Fonttfex Maximus to the 
pegging out of the Piince. 

b. Croquet, To put (a ball) out by making it 
hit the winning-peg 

1875 J. D Heath Ctoguei Player 48 A rover may be 
pegged out by the advet^aty, but only if he be a lover al&o 

0. To pay 01 give out (a line, etc,), dial, 

189s Nicholson Ktlwttddie x6o(E. D. D ) Let her gang— 
Giaiiiiie I peg oot the line. 

d. intr, To win the game by reaching 

the last holes before the * show ’ of hands, 

1870 Hardv & Ware Alod, Hoyle 81 He may with a very 
poor hand be just able to ‘ show ’ 01 peg out 
6 intr. To peg or pitch one’s tent. 

1898 ‘ R Boldrewood ' Rom Canvass Town s The bright 
idea of ' pegging out ' struck some smait pilgnm*^ 
f To die ; lo be ruined, slang 
1855 Herald of Freedom (Lawicnce, Kansas) 29 Sept, a/s 
Both parties are badly cut, and we are happy to state that 
ihc fiee-soiler is iii a fair way lo ‘peg out’; while the pro- 
slavery man is out and ready for another * tilt ’, 1870 Echo 
10 Mar (Faimer), Then the heart-broken man exclaimed, 
‘Oh, George, George, why did you peg out?' 1882 J 
Hawthorne Fort Fool i xxii, When old Tabanaka pegs 
out, you'll be chief for certain. 1899 Mary Kingsley JV, 
African Stud, i 7 Then follows full details of the pegging- 
out of J. and his funeral, &c. 

llPegaU (peg?l)* Also peggoll, paokall. 
[a. Dn. pagaal, ad Canb pagala,’\ A basket of 
native make used by the Indians of Guiana. 

[1796 Stfdman Srinnam (1806) I xv. 404 A few baskets 
called pagala,J 1825 Waterton IVand* Am^, «»• *93 


Hither the Indians come with monkies, parrots, bows and 
arrows, and pegalls, 1858 Simmomds Diet Trade^PaeJeaU^ 
PagalOi a kind of basket made of the outer rind of the Ita 
palm {Manritia flexnosd), 1899 Rodway Gmatut IVtlds 
107 They placed these articles caiefully away in their 
pegalls, or wicker trunks 
Fegall, variant ofPEaoLE. 

P^anite (pcganoit). Min, [Named 1830 
(m Ger pegantt) S, Gr. nig^avov rue (the herb), in 
reference to its colour see -itb^ 2 b.] A hydrous 
phosphate of aluminium, of a greenish colour, 
usually occurring in incrustations on quartz 
1832 Shepard 178. x868 Dana Min. 582 Pegamte , , 
Lustre greasy to vitreous. Color deep green, greenish- 
gray, greemsn-white 

Pegasus (pe*gas^s). [L., a. Gr. n^7airor, f. 
TTTjT^ spring, fount, named from the wijyai or springs 
of CJcean, near which Medusa was said to have 
been killed Formerly also, as in Fr., Pe'gase, in 
ME Pegasee.] 

1 . Gr.aadZaf Mythol, The winged horse fabled 
to have sprmig from the blood of Medusa when 
slain by Perseus, and with a stroke of his hoof to 
have caused the fountain Hippoobeite to well forth 
on Mount Helicon, Hence, by modem writers 
(first m Boiardo’s Orlando XnnamoraiOt r 1490), 
represented as the favounte steed of the Muses, 
and said allusively to bear poets in the ' flights ’ of 
poetic genius 

a xgxs Barclay Egloges iv (1570) Cvj b/2 Against the 
Chimer heie stoutly must he %ht,Here must he vanquish the 
fearefull Pegasus, a Hall Chrou , Hen, VII 1 66 Then 
enlied a person called Reaport, sitting on a llyeng horse w* 
wynges & fete of gold called Pegasus. 1592 Davies Immort 
Soul r vii (1714) 21 When she, without a Pegasus, doth fly 
x6o2 Marston Ani ^ Mel in Wks. 1856 1. 35 Ihe soules 
swift Pegasus, the faniasie a 1657 Lovelace Falcon 44 Th e 
heion mounted doth appear On uis own P^'sus a lanceer. 
X71X SiiArTESD, Charact v. iir i (1737) IL 382 For this 
purpose I will allow you the pegasus of the poets 1809 
Byrom Bards if Rev ix, Each spuis his jaded Pegasus 
apace. 1846 Longf. {title) Pegasus m Found 
p, 1:1386 CiiAucER Sgr’s 7 \ 199 Lyk the Pegasee The 
hors hat hsdde wynges for to ilee. e 1439 Lvdg Ljfe St 
Albon (rS34) Ay, With full swyfte wynges of the pegasee. 
c 1470 HrNRYSON Alor Fab v. {Pari BeastI) xiv, Tbe war- 
wolf and the pegase penllous 

attrib and Comb, 1596 FiTz-GnrrRAY SirF Di ake (1881) 8 
Th’ ambei -weeping Pegase hoofe-made fount 1599 Marston 
Sco Fillame ViUt 1 he spirits Pegase Fantasie Should hoyse 
the soule fiom such base slaueiy 1600 Tourneur lra7if 
Meiam 1, Awake sad Meicuite And Pegase-winged pace 
the milkie way 1639 Sir W Alexandpr Comm Verges in 
Ditimm of I Jawth'i, Wks (1711)? iv, Ne’ie did Apollo 
laibe ou pegase wings A muse more neai himself 
b //<?; A winged horse as a bearing, etc, 

1562 Lligii Aiinoiie 202 b, He beaieth Azure, A Pegasus 
Aigent, called the horse of honour 1678 Loi^ Gaz, No 
1332/4 Foi his ciest an helmet mantled, a Pegassus holding 
m his mouth an oaken branch Z76Z But, Mag 11. 251 
Siippoi ters, Two Pegasusses argent, wings, crests, tails, and 
hoofs, or. 1864 Boutell Her, Hist 4* Pop xx, § 2. 334. 

c. Asti on. One of Ihc northern constellations, 
figured as a winged horse, containing three stars of 
the 2nd magnitude foiming with one star of Andro- 
meda a large square (the square of Pegasus). 

1696 Phillips (ed 5), Pegasus^ Perseus’s winged Horse, a 
Celestial Constellation. 1868 Lockyi r Elem Asiron § 335* 
x 6 s The square of Pegasus is a veiy maiked object. 

2 . ZooL A genus of fishes, typical of the family 
Pegustdse^ of peculiar foim, with body somewhat 
like a hoise’s head, and one dorsal and one anal fin, 
suggesting wings ; also called flying sea-horses, 

x83S Encycl Bnt (ed 7) XII 227/2 1847 Cartenter 

Zool, § 518 The Pegasus the pectoral fins aie laige, and 
are spread out m a\nng like manner , whence these curious 
Fishes have derived their name, which signifies Flying 
Hoises 

HencetPeffasa-rian, Fegrase^au (-8e*an, -ei an), 
Fegfa'sean (-a'sian) adjs [L. PSg^ei-us^ Pegase- 
7/r], pertaining to, connected with, or resembling 
Pegasus, swift; poetic; fPe'gase^, ZA-rw/x (nonce- 
wd.)f to serve as a Pegasus to; Fe'gasld Zeal , 
a fish of the family Pegasidss (see 2) ; Pe*gasoid a , 
resembling Pegasus; belonging to the Pegasidss. 

1607 Topscll Fourf, Beasts {1658) 253 The *Pegasarian 
courseis of France, by the like change of Horses, run fiom 
Lyons to Rome m five or six days 16x4 C, Brooke Ghost 
Rich Ilf Poems (1872) 140 My wingM horse did *pegase 
my desire. 1590 T. Watson On Death StrF, Walsingham 
Poems (Arb ) 153 Weepe yee sisters of the learned bill That 
your ■‘■Paegasean springs may leap their bound 1626 Wa ller 
Havy 16 We. who can fear no Force But winged Troops, 
or Pegasean Horse, 1628 Fdltiiam Resolves ii xxxii, 
xox Death with a Pegasean speede, fiyes vpon vnwane 
Man. x^7 H. More Ctip/ds Confict In, An unexpected 
Fegaseian song. 2667 Milton P L, vii 4 Above th’ 
Olympian Hill , Above the flight of Pegasdan wing. 17x7 


26 From earth upborne on Pegasean wings 1399 Marston 
Sco, ViUante v, How now? What droupes the newe 
♦Pegasian Inne? x6x3-x6 W Browne Bnt Past, 11 ii, 
Ye Sisters of the Mountaine, Who waile his loss from the 
PegMian Fountaine, 

t j?e‘ggage. Obs, rare-^, [f. Peg v, + -agb.] 
The action of fastening with pegs, 

x6ix CoTGR , Clmnllage^ a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
pinnage 


Pegged (pegd), ppl.a, [f. Peg a + ^bdI.] 
Made fast, fixed, or listened together with pegs. 

z6xi CoTGR., CheuiUf , pegged, pinned; fastened with 
pegs. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet, 'IraeUi Pegged Boots, boots 
with wooden pegs m the soles, instead of metal nails or 
brads. 1893 Selous Trav, S E. AJhca 135 Judging by 
the length of the pegged-out skin [of a lion] 

Pegger (pe-gw). [f. Peg v. + -bbI } 

1 , One who pegs , m the senses of the verb. 

161X CoTGR , Chevilleur, a pegger x8z8 Todd, Pegger, 

one who fastens with pegs. Not now in use 18^ Suvig 
Did , Peggers, people who constantly stimulate themselves 
by means of brandy and soda-water xpoi Scotsman 11 Nov. 
s/6 The pegger of a block of claims. 

2. =* Pegging machine, (Cent, Diet, 1890 ) 
Pegging (pe*gig), vbl, sb, [f. Peg v, + -ing 1 .] 

1, The action of the vb. Peg m various senses 
x6xx CoTGR , CheviUenre, a pegging: i a fastening with 

pegs x6s7 W, Colts Adam m Eden cii. 317 Called ..Beare- 
fool, Setterwort, and Setter^rasse, because Husbandmen use 
to make a hole, and put it into the Eare or Dewlap of 
tbeir cattle, which tliey call Pegging or Settermg. *8ax 
Lamb Eha Ser. i Ahs, Battel, Ihe pegging [at crihbage] 
teased her. 1846 J Baxter Lthr, Prod, Agnc (ed 4) 1. 
446 The poor animal has .to undergo the painful operations 
ofpegging, blistering, swimming, andfinng xSAxLetcesiersh, 
Gloss s. V Peg. x8^ Symonds in Pall Alall G* 22 Feb 2/2 
Propelling his toboggin with the sticks— or ‘ pegging as it 
is technically called 1885 Hew Bk Sp 07 is 311 A great 
many boys never master the true overhand fashion of 
pegging. 1890 ' R Boldrewood ’ Mtnefs Right in. 32 
^'he adjacent lot was to be had for the pegging out first. 

2 , concr. Pegs collectively, mutenal for pegs. 
+ b. dial, (see quots,). 

*744-50 W Ellis Med Husbandm, VI. m 60 This we 
call Peggings, being composed of those Corals that weie 
swept off that Heap of Wheat after ITirowing. 17S0 — 
Country Heusew, aWhat we in Hcitfoidshue call Peggings 
. . being what comes from the Undei line or Blighted, or other 
Wheat Eais, most of which contain in them very thin little 
Kernds, that will easily part from then Chaff 

3, attnb and Comb , : pegging-awl, an awl for 
drilling holes for the pegs of shoes; poggmg- 
jaok: see quot., pegging-maoliine, a machine 
for driving m the pegs of shoes; pegging-raxomer : 
see quot. ; pegging-top = Peg-TOP. 

1765 Chron in Asm Reg 158/2. 85 pair of shoemakers 
nippers and pinceis, 33 pegging-awls, 37 awls of other sorts. 
x^^Riggnig^ineamanshipl Pegging-awl ,has4sharp 
edges towards the points and is smaller than a stabbei X875 
Knight Diet, Mech 1648/2 Pegging jack, an implement 
foi holding a boot 01 shoe and varying its position while 
being pegged ibid, 1650/1 Peggiug-i ammer {Fonuding), 
a pointed rammei for packing the sand in molding. x8^ 
Ceniuty Mag, Oct 958/1 The poor boy's coniia’ loun' as 
fast as a peggin'-lop 

Peggie Cpc‘g’ 1 ), sb dial Also pegall, pigall. 
[Origin unknown by some associated with pig,] 
A local name for the fruit of the hawthorn, a liaw. 

1827 PIoNE Eveiy day Bk II 1598 ‘ Haws ’ in the west 
are eaXi^d pegalls or prgalls 1879 Jeffcrifs Wild Life in 
S Co M 223 Pigeons Teed on the peggles which cover the 
gieat bawtliorn bush so thickly as lo give it a reddish tint 
Pe’ggle, V, local, [Variant of Peckle 
mtr. To peck, continue pecking. 

x868 Fpnn in Aunt fudfs Alag 1 Aug. 241 Thrush . 
conies to dig and pegglc away at the plums. [Geneial in 
midland counties ; see Eng Dial Dict,\ 

(pegi), sb [Altered from AXeggy^ 
Moggie =s M AEG ABET, of wbich It IS a familiar 
equivalent (cf. Peg s6,^) ; hence in vaiious local 
and dialectal uses ] 

1 . A man of feminine habits, a molly, a simpleton. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss , Peggy ^ a simpleton. 

2 . A local name of various species of the Warb- 
lers (Syiota) and allied genera of birds ; also of 
the Pied Wagtail. See quots 

1848 Zoologist VI. 2137 (Leiceatersh) Thewhitetbroat[is] a 
‘ I winch term indudes also the gaiden warbici 1879 
ms^'}\cx&cs&Shropsh,Woi<Ibk s v, The Willow Wai bier, 
the Chifl-chaff j and the Wood Warbler, are respectively 
and alike called Peggy and Peggy>Whiidhroai, x88x 
Leieestersh Gloss,^ Peggy^ a name given to the garden 
waibler, the black-cap, both the whitethroats, the sedge- 
warbler, and probably others of the family. 1885 Swainson 
Prov Names Birds 44 Pied Wagtail .Peggy dishwasher 
(Kent), x8^ Kentish Gloss,^ Peggy, 1 Peggy-wash-dish. 

3. « Dolly sb> 4 a. Hence peggy-tub. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn, Ammem 153 Family linen or 
home-made cloths may be bleached with much less.. wear 
and-lear, than is expeiienced in the use of the Yoikshtre 
Peggy-tub. i860 Brierley Tales Lanes LifSt Traddleptn 
F ii. 144 How well she looked at a tub— how dexterously 
bhe twisted her fat red arms about when . plying the ‘peg^ . 
X885 Fenn Patience Wins (1886) 169 Clothes were wahhed 
in the peggy tub, and kept in motion by a four legged peggy 
. with a cross handle, 

4. Peggy’With-(herA lantern = Jack-a-lanteen. 

i85S Shevmld Ann, 9 (E. D.D.) As bad as follenn Peggy 
wit lantern 1869 Af .J- O 4th Ser, IV, 508/2 Ocrasionariy 
m the plashy meadows ‘Jack or Peggy-with-lan thorn was 
visible after dark. 1870 E Peacock Ralf Skirl, IJ. 31 
Dazed .so as not to discern the flicker of a peggy wi' her 


lantern fiom the light of day. - - 

form of or resembling a peg, 
x88a Quain Med Dtd, 159$/* The lower incisors are 
peggy and pointed, , ^ _ 

t Fe'ggy-mast. Sc, Obs, Forms: 5 pegy 
most, pygy mast, 6 pege mast, tllipt (pl.) 
piggeis. A yard to which a pennou was attached. 
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1494 Acc Ld High Treas Scot I 253 Ane gMt mast, ane 
ra, ane swken, a pygy mast 1406 Ibtti 300 A oaiel of pyk 
and a pegy mast to the said scmp i 5®5 botd III Bo 1 o 
Robert Bertoun, for ane mozan mast and anepege mast. 
15x3 Douglas ASnets nr. vi 4 For the south wyndis blast 
Our piggeis and our pinsalis wavit fast 
Pegh, Peght, variants of Pech, Pict. 

Pe gless, a. [See -less ] Not liaving a peg. 
1896 Daily News 25 Nov 6/5 [The bullet with a peg] its 
effect IS much more deadly than the pegless one. 

Pe'glet. [bee -let J A little peg. 

1890 Tem^e Bar Mag Mar 416 A couple of tent-pegs, 
■which, he tightens by dnwng «i supplementary pcglets 

t Fe'gma, pegme. Ok. [a. L. pignut, a. 
Gr. ir^7/ia framework fixed togelher, movable 
stage or scaffold m a theatie, f. to fasten ] 

A kind of framework or stage used in theatrical 
displays or pageants, sometimes bearing an inscrip- 
tion ; hence iramf the inscription itself. 

1603 B JoNSONt Ts Coronai, Entertainm Wks. 
(Rtldg ) 329/1 la the centre .of the pegme, theie was an 
aback or square, wherein this elogy was wiitten x6ia 
Chapman Wtdffwes T 11 Plays 1B73 III. 34- We shall heare 
what Reuells what presentments are towards* and who 
penn’d the Pegmas. 1623 Middleton Triumph Iniegr 
ms, (BuUen) Yll. 386 Four other triumphal pegtnes, aie 
planted to honour his lordship’s progress through the city 
1647 Ward Simp CohUr 26 The Verses aic even enough 
for such odde pegma's 

Fegfmatite (pe’gmatoit). Min,, [f. Gr, vfjyfiay 
RijY/iaT- in sense of ‘ thing joined together or con- 
glutinaled ’ + -ite l.] A coarsely crystallized kind 
of granite, containing little mica. Hence Fegiua- 
titio (-ti'tik), Pegmatoid at^s, resembling or 
having the structure of pegmatite. 

X832 Darwin in Life 4 Lett, 1 238 At Bahia the pegmatite 
and gneiss in beds had the same direction. 1853 Th. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav II. xxiv 460 The pegmatites, or gr.Tphic 
gianites. x8(S4 Webster, PegmatiUt a vaiiety of granite, 
in whicii the quartz, as seen over the surface, has some 
lesemblance to Oriental writing called also gtaphic 
granite 1896 Natural Science Aug. 86 The pcgmatitic 
structure of so many igneous vciiiB. 

Fegomancy (pfg^m^nsi, peg^-). rare, [f. 
Gi. nerth spring + -MANCY: in , pigomancte 

(LUtid) ] Dmnation by springs or fountains. 

1737 in Bailey vol, II, X834 McCulloch Scotland IV 43 
Omens are obtained by the mode m which the air bubbles 
rise This was the Pegomancy of tne Greeks, 

Fe-goose, obs. form of Peak-ooose. 
tFe’grall,fl! Sc, Obs, Also peggrell, pygrall. 
[Origin iinascei tamed.] Petty, paltry, trifling. 

x333 LvNDrsiV Saiyre 2653 Ane peggrell ^eif that steillis 
an^ow, X3SS Saiir Poems Reform, xxxvi, 126 That fals 
and degeneiat seid Of Douglassis That of his bluide rc* 
savit |»e pygrall pr3rce, 1567 Jlud, 111 121 , 1 did reid, . How 
Acaii tuik the excommunicat guid Gif God was wiaith at 
ane small pegrall stouth [etc ] 

Pe g-top, pegtop. [f. PECt + Top 
1 . A pear-shaped wooden spinning-top, with a 
metal pm or peg forming the point, spun by the 
rapid uncoiling of a stnng wound about it. 

[Z740 Dychb & Pardon, Peg .also the name of a small 
piece of steel or iron put into childrens toys, called castle- 
tops.] 1801 Strutt Sports 4- Pasl iv iv. 341 The peg-top, 
i believe, must be ranked among the modern inventions. 
x8i3 H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr ^ Baby's Debut 111, Quite 
cros<;, a bit of string I beg, And tie it to his peg-top's peg 
x8^ Gaunter Orient, Ann, vm xzo Here we saw several 
Hindoo children spinning t^s, precisely like the common 
peg-top used by children in Europe. 1887 Jessotf Aready 
viii. 238 If there are two men in my paiish who can spin 
a peg-top, I don't know the second, 
b A game of spinning peg-tops. 
x8a8 Bey's Own Bk, 12 Regular games at peg-top are 
played. .The object of each player being to split the tops of 
his companions. 1841 T, A Trollope Swnm W, France 
I viiL 122 The pupils and their ecclesiastical masters began 
playing peg-top together 1883 New Bk Sports 313 Peg-top, 
like marbles, appears to have very much gone out in London 
2 pi, peg-top trousers: see 3. 

1859 Farrar fulian Home xx. Cut-away coat, and mauve- 
coloured pegtops. x863 H. JCingslev Ravcnshoe Ixvi, 
Better than pegtops and a black bowler hat, which strike 
no awe Into the beholders. 

3 . altrtb. Having or suggesting the shape of 
a peg-top, as peg-top formy vasoy whisker* peg-top 
trousers, a form of trousers very wide m the hips 
and narrow at the ankles, in fashion c 1858-65. 

1858 Trevelyan Cambr, Dionysia, Nor picked a pocket; 
nor worn peg-top trousers. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pi act. 
Hygiene (ed 3) 415 The much-laughcd at pegtop trousers 
seem to be, in fact, the proper shape 1894 Daily Neivs 
Z2 Oct 7/3 The foim of trousers inclines to change to the 
peg-top style 1898 Ihd 17 Jan. 8/6 * The early sixties ’—or 
‘^Cnuoune and peg-top trouser period ’ 1902 Daily Chron 

a6 Apr. 8/3 The sleeve shows a*hew pattern, called ‘ the 
peg-top which IS pleated above, and at the wrist is banded 
with taffetas, fixed with buttons 
Hence Pe gtopped^/ /i.,havingpeg-topliousers 

x86i Jllustr Land News 15 June 549/1 Two white hatted 
and pegtopped ineffables. 

Pegyll, obs, foim of Piokle. 

Fehlevl, Pehlvi : see Pahlavi 
Peioe, obs. f. Piece; obs. Sc. f. Pace sb,^y 
Pasoh, Peace Peioh, peigh, var. Pech 
Peiede, Peiere, obs. ff. Paid, Pair. 

II Peignoir (pgnywar). [F., m i6th c peig- 
nmQir Ilatz,-Jjarm ), f, peigner to comb J A 


loose dressing-gown worn by women while their 
hair IS being combed ; a kind of linen or flannel 
gown put on on coming out of a bath ; misapplied 
to a woman's morning-gown. 

1835 Court Mag, VI. p xxii/i Pelisse robes^ or peignoirs 
of hgh t materials are now universally adopted m promenade 
dress. 1837 1 hackeray Raveusvnng i, I shall have on my 
peignoir x88a Miss Broughton Sec Th 11. x. Coolly 
wrapped in a white peignoir by her window 
Comb, x 88 o‘OuiDA'A 2 i»//wI 1 laThelast bathers, peignou:- 
en wrapped, were sauntering up fiom the edge of the sea. 

Peignt, obs. f. Paint. Pell, peill(e, Peiler, 
obs. Sc ff, Pale v,y Peel, Peeler. 
f PePmander Sc Obs [app corrupt ad. OF. 
pimentieTy med.L pginenidnusy f, pimenti’-~'L, 
pigmeni-ttm a spiced drink,] A preparer of or 
dealer in spices or perfumes ; a perfumei. 

1630-56 Gordon Hist, Earldom Sutherland (1813) 438 
Thmr owneclaime fromGulielmusde Sancto Claro, the king's 
peimander 

Pexn, Peine, obs forms of Pane, Pain. 
Peinot, peint, obs. forms of Paint, 

11 FeiUd (pi?^n). [F. petne (pgn), Pain ] Pain, 
punishment. In phrase petne forte et dure (f occas. 
partly anglicized; ; 'seveie and haid punishment*, a 
form of punishment, formerly inflicted on persons 
arraigned for felony who refused to plead, in which 
the piisoner*s body was pressed with heavy weights 
until he pleaded or died , pressing to deatii. Also 
used allusively. (Cf Penanob jA 5,) 

1554 Dial, on Laws Eng, ii xh 133 He shal haue paine 
fort and dure (that is to say) be sliiube pressed to death, 
and he shall there foifait his goods, and not his lands. [So 
1731 Si, German's Doctor f Stud, 277.] X815 Scott Gt0f 
M xxxvii, I hope she has had the conscience to make her 
independent, m consideration of the feine forte et dure 
to which she subjected hei during her lifetime X839 
Keightley Mng, I 416 The Hpeme forte et dure'., 
was not abolished till the middle of the 18th century x888 
Eucycl, Brit, (ed, 9) XXIIl. 465/2 A case of peiiui occuii cd 
as lately as 1726 At limes tying the thumbs with whipcord 
was used instead of 1^\^ peine, 

Peion, -oun, -onie, obs. ff. Pigeon, Peony. 
Peip, Peiple, obs. Sc. foima of Peep, People, 
Peir, obs. Sc. f. Pear sh, and v , ; obs f Pier. 
Poirameter (pairm’m/taj). [mod, f. Gi. ir fJJio 
trial, attempt, endeavoui f -meter.] (See quots.) 

X843 Francis Did Arts, tiXc,yPeirameteryTai instrument, 
invented by Mr. J. Macneil, which indicates the amount of 
resistance offered by the surfaces of roads, of differcnl con- 
structions, to the passing of wheel carriages, etc 1875 
Knight Did Mech , Peirameiery . a clumsy form of 
dynamometer, being dragged along on the ground. The 
power required to move it is indicated by a finger on a dial, 
Peirandlie (Sc,), apparently ; see Pear v, 
Peirastic (psirm stik), a, rare. Also pir-. 
[ad, Gt. jttipaffriK-bs of the nature of tiying, ten- 
tative, f. Ti^tpar to try ] Involving, or performing, 
an attempt or experiment; experimental, tentative. 
So t 'PfAx2ii^cviX=petrasitc\ Feira'stloally mifz; , 
in the way of attempt or experiment, tentatively. 

1656 Stanley Hist Philos, v. (1701) 175/1 Of Plato's 
Dialogues are Fhysick..Logick Etnick.. Politick,. ^Piia- 
stick.^ 1800 Monthly Mag, IX. 582 This work ts wholly of 
the pirastic kind 1859 Kingsley Misc,y Tennyson I 215 
One ,, belonging to a merely speculative and peirastic 
school, a 1647 Sir R. Filmer Disc Taking Use for Money 
(1678) 4 A Father to stir up the industry of his Son, doth 
lend him an hundred pound with a ^peirastical Covenant for 
gain not intending to take any interest at all. 18x7 T. L 
Peacock Melincourt xvui, Pioceeding pedeteniwiy and 
0|mning the subject '^peirastically. 

Petoe, Peire, obs. forms of Pierce, Pair. 
Pelrl(e, Pelrrle, obs forms of Pearl, Perry. 
Peirs, var. Perse a Obs, ; obs, f. Pierce, Parse. 
Peirt, obs. form of Pert 
Peis, obs. f. Peace, Pease, Peisb, Piece. 
tPei'sage, pesage. Obs, [ME. a OF. 
pesagty f, peser to weigh, Peise + -age.] A duty 
paid for the weighing of goods 
[132X Rolls ParlU II 39 Concessimus Ricardo de Byflet 
custodiam Pesagii in Portu et Villa Suthantonie ] 

145s B^s of Parli V. 311 Profittes and Emolumentes of 
Waters, Fisshynges, Mylnes, Cianages, Stallages JPcisages, 
Passages. 1706 Phillips, PesagSy a Custom or Duty paid 
for the weighing of Meichantfires or Wales 1894 Mbs 
Green Town Life in xsth C, I. v. 183 * Pesage [a] toll. , 
for the weighing of goods 

tFei*saut| pe'sant, a. Obs, Forms. 5-6 
pesaunt, 6-7 peisaut, 5 peysaunt, 6 peysant, 
pessant, 7 peizant ; (also 5-6 Sc, paisand, pay- 
sand). [ME a OF pesaniy pr. pple of peser to 
weigh, Peise ; in spelling peisant assimilated to 
the Eng. form of the vb, , the Sc. paisatid was prop, 
pr.pple. of paise, Peise, = peismg] 

Heavy, a. hi, ITa-ving great weight, ponderous, 
b. Forcible, as a blow given with a heavy body. 
0. jdg. That weighs or presses heavily upon one ; 
oppressive; toilsome, d Weighed down, oppressed, 
as with drowsiness, etc. 

o e X450 Merlin i lo Thei smote on his helme grete strokes 
and pesaunt 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour cxxxiv, His hede 
WM lyght pesaunt and heuy x5ao Si Papers Hen, Vllly 
VI, 55 He had seen Your Grace wellde one [sword] more 
pesaunt then ihe same. 1584 Hudson Du Bartas' Jiidtik 


II. in Sylvester's Du Bartas (1621) 700 Yet like the valiant 
Palme they did sustaine Their peisant weighty edressing vp 
againe. 1600 Rowlands Knave of Clubs (Percy Soc ) 5 
Misers Which with their moyhng care and pessant pames, 
Had scraped thousands 

/§ cx^jo Golagros Gaw. 463 Ptllokis paisand to pase, 
Gapand gunnys of brase 15x3 Douglas ASncis vi vi 61 
Vnder the paysand and the hevy charge. 

Hence + Pei sautly adv , heavily. 

1503 Hawes Examp, Virl vii viii, His strokes., were so 
peysantly on hym sette 
Peisant, obs foim of Peasant. 

Peisoush, variant of Peshoush. 

Peise pfz), sb Obs, exc. dial. Forms* 

4- 5 peys, 4-6 peis, 5 peea, 5-6 peyee ; poyse, 

5- 7 peise ; 6 peosse, peysae, pece, pese, pease , 
6"7 peize, peyzo, peaze. jS. 4-6 pays, 5 payee, 
paiss, paysse, pass(e, 5-6 pais; payse, 5-7 
paiae. Sc pace, 7 paize, [ME. peiSy p^Sy in 
i6th c. (p&), a. early OF., ONF. and AF. pets 
(cenlr^ ¥T,poisy now poids) «=» Pr. pettSy peSy Cat 
pesy Sp. and It peso*—L pensum something 
weighed, weight, sb. fiom neut. pa. pplo. of pen- 
dtre lo weigh. The forms in -tf, when early, repre- 
sent O'?, peisBy xnQA.'L. pensay pestty fern, weight, of 
same derivation ; see Du Cange. In 16U1 c the 
two forms ran together as (pt"z).] 

fl. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight Also in semi-rnwrr. sense, said of that 
which is heavy : cf, weighty body but den, Ohs, 
c X330 R, Brunmt Chron* IVace (Rolls) 8792 po stanes 
Ar so heuy, & of swylk peys 13 . Coirde L 4095 Be pays 
it closes togeder agen 1398 'lurviSA Barth De P K 11. 
xviii (i495)giij/i A ngels bennocgicuydwythwyghteiiolhei 
pees of body cxtye/nCov My si (Shaks Soc.) 237 An holy 
Sion Ryth sad of weyth and hevy of peys, 15^ Morr Comf 
agsU Till, HI xxvii. (1817) 312 Lift up and let hang with 
the poise of all his body, bearing down upon the . wounded 
places, 1583 T Watson Centime of Lone xxvu, When 
Charons boate hath felt her pearo {nme ease] cx6xx 
Chapman Iliad xii. 167 A stone of such a paise, That one 
of this times strongest men, with both hands, could not 
laise. 1634 Bf Mountacu Immed, Addr, 33 Where eacli 
part sustaincth the peise alone. 

fb. In various fig. uses of 'weight*: Gravity, 
importance; burden (of blame, punishment, re- 
sponsibility) ; steadying weight, ' ballast *. Ohs, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vm 1441 All the haill pa[i]ss [7/ rr 
pes, pais] apon him selfThe sal tak. ^1470 Henrvson Fables 
XH CWolf^Lawb)'m\ (Bann MS,),Oumsawindeidilkman 
salbeir the paiss. c X500 Three Kings Sons too He tliouglit 
the matier was of grete pcyce, wherfore he wolde make no 
sodeyn answere. X668 Grafton Chrotu II. 621, xv. thousand 
men, in whom consisted the waight and peyse of the whole 
enterprise 1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 11. (Arb.) 144 Full 
heauie is the paise of Princes ire. 1603 yLKasrcocn Antonio's 
Rev II. Piol , Tlmt with unused pnire of stile and sense, 
Wc might waigh massy injudicious scale 
f 2 Definite or specified weight; the amount 
that a thing weighs. Obs, 

138a WvcLir yet In 20 Tlicr was no peis [1388 wei^te] 
of the bras. 13^ in Eng, Gilds (1870) 38 Candils . brcniiyng 
abouten his corps, of xij. hb peys 14 , m Hist, Colt 
Citizen London (Camden) 106 Newe nowbly8».of lasse 
wyght thenne was the olde nobylle by the paysse of an 
halpeny wyght. 1540 Rec of Elgin (1903) 48 I hat the leif 
baksteiis obserwe and keip the peis and wcych(t] giffin to 
thorn. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit, 11. 59 He tookc the 
peise of some of them by hand. 

£14x2 Hoccleve De Reg Princ 1689 Aduoutrie and 
penune, and wylful slaghtre, . lik ben, and 0 peys Jiei 
weye x 5 « J* Proctor Hist, Wyai's Reb, 45 And thereby 
outweye the mste peizc of bounden duetyc 

t b. A definite measure of weight. Obs, 

X419 in Fabric Rolls Vork Min&i (Surtees) 37 Et in lij 
sem* et in iij pais’ albi vitri 1553 Nottingham Rec* iV. 
p. xxvu, For euery peyse [of tallow] sold contrary to this 
[order], 

to. ( 0 / peise, or altnb) Used to disllnguish 
certain coins of special weight, as distinguished from 
otheis of the same name but lighter. Obs, 

145* Acts yas II (1814) II. 40/1 pe IngUs new noble 
callit of paise sal haif cours pan for xiijj iiijif. 1456 Ibul, 
46/t pe henry Ingliss noble of pais*!. 1463 in Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 35, 1 . be qweihe to Seynt Edmond and bis schryne 
my hevy peys noble, wich wejeth xxx 1469 m Somerset 
Medieval Wills (1901) 215, zos, of peise grotes. 

3 . ebner, A weight; a piece or lump of some 
heavy substance used in some way on account of 
Its weight ; spec, (a) a standard weight by which 
to weigh goods ; (b) one of the weights of a clock, 
by which its mechanism is moved. Now dial* 

1303 R Brunnb Handl, Synne 5949 Fals peys and fals 
mesure 13. K Alts 1620 (Bodl MS ) Wi;>peisesC» r pejsl 
stones and Oauelok Her fon hij gynnen fast to knok. Ibid* 
1630 Summe wip peys was to ffrussht Summe wip gauelok to 
de> lussht. X377 Lakgl. P* PL 11 , xni 246 , 1 hadde neuer, 
. 3ut of pe popis 5ifte Saue a pardoun with a peys of led. 
^ ? 43 o Lyixs, Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 346 Ljk an horloge 
whan the peys is goo e 1440 Promp* Parv, 390/j Peys of 
a Welle, telo, m K kyptic (ficonid), Z479 Yation Cknrehw. 
Ace (Som. Rec Soc.) 113 Makyng of tne peysys of leddo 
upon the helowys, 15 . Aberdeen Regr. (Jam.), To wend 
[wind] the peassis thairof [of the clock]. z6oo R. Caworey 
Ireasurie 60 A Clocke can neuer stand still from running, 
^ long as the peases and plummets doo hang thereat. x6^ 
Rotherford Zetl^ u cxxxi. (1664) 255 The wheels, paces 
motions of this poor Obiarch. x^'o-90 in Obi 

Ch, Life ScoiL (1885) 35 [Getting cords for the] paizes. 
x88o W Cormh Gloss*, Payseny^peixeiiy weights. 
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fii* Ohs. 

c 1380 WvCLir Serm. Sel Wks II 321 )?e peys of Goddis rwt 
mut iiedis wey after mennys werkes. c 141a Hoccleve De 
Reg. Prtiic 60 Best is I stryue iiat Agayne the pays {v r. 
peys] of fortunes balaunce 1642 Rogers ITaaman 908 
The peize and weight which this carnall world hangs upon 
a Religion of form 

+ 4. Forcible jmpacfcj as of a heavy body 5 mo- 
mentum, impetus ; a heavy blow or fall. Ohs. 

c 1489 Caxton Blmchardyn hi 201 Alle at one peyse cam 
and spored their horses nyghe vnLo the ooste of Subyon 
*493 FesUvall (W de W. 15x5) 35 With a giete peyse they 
let llie crosse and the body fan downe tog;^er in to dhe 
moilesse *590 Spfnser^ Q hi, 11 20 He [Ptolemy] with 
a peaze it [the glass tower] brake z6oa Marston Aniomo*s 
Rev V L That she may fal with a more waightie paise 

5. Balance, j^oise, equilibrium; suspense; the 
act of balancing or holding poised. Now dial, 
a x4oo-ijo Alexander* 3260 Houaiide here ahand-qwile and 
hingand m payse [Duhl MS on payse] i6ox R. Johnson 
Kmgd, ^ Compiw (1603) 263 Their forces may,. bee saide 
to be ballanced with a just and equall peyze 2609 Ev. 
IFoman. tn llvm ir 1 in Bullen 0 . PI Iv, Let your faire 
hand be beame unto the ballance And with a stedded p^ze 
lift up that beame 1867 Rock ytman* Ndl xxx (E D D ), 
I've lost ma paise. 

Peise(p^^Zjprz),t/. Ohs.exc.dfa/. Forms* 4-7 
peiae, peyse, payse, 5 peysse, 5-6 pase, 5-7 
paise, 6 payze, (peace), Se. paisse, (>-7 peize, 
peyze, pease, paize, 7 peiz, peayse, peaze, peso. 
[ME ^eisef lepr. the stem-stressed foim of OF, 
peser (3r(l sing. pres, pmd) « Pr. pessar, pezar^ 
Sp. pesar, It pesare L pensare to weigh, freq. 
of pmdhe to weigh In I4lhc. OY.ipeise often 
became and this vocalization was sometimes 
extended to the inf., etc., e. g ptsey^ poisd^ poisons ^ 
poisei ois. Cf, the inod.Eng. form Poise.] 

frans. To weigh, measure the weight of, as 
in a balance. Also ahsol. Ohs 
1362 Lamol. P P/. a V. T31 pe pound J^at heo peysede by 
138a Wyclif Isa. xlvi 6 that siluer with a balaunce 
peisen. e 1430 Lvdo Mm Poems (Percy Soc.) 190 Al niy 
body peybsed in balaunce, Weiethe not an unce 1571 
Diggps Paniom. ni xv Siij, It mought be pawed or 
waigbed in Ballance. 2586 Bright Melanch xiv. 72 The 
ballance peaseth all kinde of waighty ihinges alike 1609 
Holland Amm Marcell. 28 To weigh and peise the 
mountaines. 

t fii' Of non-material things. Ohs. 

CX430 Lydg, Mtn. Poems (Percy Soc] 179 Graunt m . 
Geyn our trespas gracious indulgence, Nat Ilk our mentis 
peised the qualitd /KX557 Grimaldd Songj Prayse of 
Measureke^ng x8 Stands largesse lust, in egall balance 
payzd. 1959 Mir’r. Mag ^ Hen, VI ^ x, Our wit and willing 
power aie paysed by his will 

0. To estimate the weight of, as by lifting or 
poising m the hand. In quot 1390 with obj cl. : 
lo estimate or guess by doing this. Now dial. 

1390 Gowcr Conf HI. 3x4 This Maister to the Cofre is 
come. He peiseth ther was somwhat in. XS39 Taverner 
Card JVysed. ii, 9 b, The seruaunt peysynge now this,nowe 
tbacboxe .at laste chase thatwhime conteyned the lead 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 34 Pearles, the bignesse 
and weight whereof be was wont to peise and ine by his 
hand x88o Plard Mother Molly xi. 238 She had just 
* pesed * It in her hand, and the weight was nothing, 

1 2. j^g. To weigh in the mind ; to deliberate 
upon, consider, ponder ; to estimate. Ohs, 

2382 Wyclif Proo. xxi. n The Lord forsothe peiseth the 
heitis 24. Hoccleve Poems (xBp2) 57 J>at he peise 
and weye What myn entente is. a 2548 Hall Chron , 
Hen. VI 14$ Pei^ng the inconuenienceSj and harme that 
might fal. 2391 Sylvcster Du Barias i. n 1191 Lett's petz 
and ponder IV Almighties Works, 2633 P. FLnrcHERi*/^#2*/(ff 
Isl vin XVI, Those vaunts in balance peysing. Which faire 
their deeds outweigh'd. 

1 8. To place or keep in equilibrium j to hold 
suspended or supported ; to balance, poise ; also 
(quot. 1594), lo cause to sway to and fro (lilce 
something suspended) while supported in the hand. 

2388 WvcLiF Prov. viii 29 Whanne he peiside the founde- 
mentis of erthe. 25x3 Douglas ASneis v. vu 84 Eneas 
Pasis ihair wecht als lycbtUe as a fas. 2567 Golding 
Ovids Met vin. (1593) x88 The woikeman .. Did peise his 
bodie on Ins wings, and in the aire on hie Hoong wauenng. 

R. Harvey PI, Perc. (i860) sx She peaseth the sword 
of uistice with an vpiighte hand. feveelUho ri 

47 Hee . . caused an egge to stand alone by peyzing it to and 
fro hetweene bis handes 2633? Fletcher /f/ 11. 
vii, Upon this base a curious work is rais'd, . . Though soft, 
yet lasting, with just balance pais'd 

f b. To bz ing into or hold in mutual equilibrium, 
as in the scales of a balance; to balance (two 
things) against each other, or (one thing) against 
another ; to make equal in weight Usually}?^. 

X45o~8o tr. Secreta Secret, xx 27 The wisdome of eod 
peysith euenly, and ordeyneth alle tningis forto serve to liis 
creatmis. 1602 R Ktngd. ^ Commw (1603)230 

The citie of Lubecke , doth in so euen a ballance peayse 
the differences of these twoe nations ,• as it suffereth not the 
one to practise against the other x6aa Malvnes Anc, 
Law-Merch 183 The needle, being a bodie indued with 
two seuerall properties, the one of Grauitie, and the other 
of Leuitie, wmch being equally peized, forceth him to abide 
inthelloiizon 

4 0. To be of equal weight with, weigh as much 
as, balance, counterbalance. Ohs. 

2577 Whetstone (?/wrw^;ii?hv. You, in Ballance 

of deceit wil Lawyeis payze, I feare with ouer waight, 2607 ' 
Middldton Family of Love ii iv 232 Whose want of j 
stoare , could not peiz thvnequaU scale of anarice. I 
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t4. To put a weight upon, add weight to; to 
weight, load, burden ; to weigh down ; to oppress ; 
to furnish with weights (quot 1573). lit. esA fig. 

X4aa tr Secreta Secret.^ Prtv Prtv 199 He became 
mournynge and Sorefull and hugely hym peyset that he 
had god so raych y^ewid 2523 Ld Berners Frotss II 
clxx [clxvi.] 497 He were worthy to peyse the gybet 
*S73”4 “I Swayne Sartmi Churchnu Acets. (1896) xaa For 
ij li of Iron to payse the clocke mjd 2577-87 jHolinshed 
Chron III 851/2 It would helpe to peize the ballance on 
his side 1594 Shaks Rtc/t, ///, v ni 205 Lest leaden 
slumber peize me down. 2627 H, Burton Baiitng Pope's 
Bull ToRdr. 4 The wise Pilot, that can make vse of baser 
earth for balasse, to peize the vessell 
+ b. intr. To press downwards by its weight. 
*595 Spenser Col Clout 849 The cold began to covet heat, 
And water fire , the light to mount on hie, And th’ heavie 
downe to peize 

6. trans. To drive, bear down, etc. by impact 
of a heavy body, or (generally) by force j to force. 
Now dial 

? A 2400 Marie Artk. 3038 Thane boldly )iay buske, and 
bendes engynes, Payses in pylotea, Hid 3043 Paysede and 
pelid downe playsterede walles ex^jo Durham Depos, 
(Surtees) xi6 Thou harlott preist I peiste thou me? I will 
he heie when I Ijrst, in spite of thy teithe 

b. To force (open, up, loose, etc.) by weight or 
piessuie. diaL 

i8as Brockett H C. Gloss . Pose, to raise, to hft up, to 
open with violence 2876 Wmily Gloss s v , * Paze it loose, 
the lock IS blunder'd'. 1^04 Hot tfmnihld Gloss ^ Poise, 
to weijgh up, as with a crowbar *Paise*up that flag-stone ’ 
6. intr. To have weight, be of a specified weight, 
weigh (so much). Now dial. 
x^da Langl P. PI. A V 232 pe pound fiat heo peysede by 

g eisede a quarti un more J)en myn Auucel dude 2390 Gower 
'onf II Z35 Hou that it peiseth Above al other metall most. 
C2430 Lydg Mm. Poems (Percy Soc) 160 A purs that 
peiseth lihte a 1470 Tiprorr Csesar xii. (2530) 25 Litell 
ryngys of yren paysing a certayn weyght 2583 Stubbes 
Anat Abus 11 (1882) 28 To vse sinister meanes to make it 
pease well in waighL x88a Reports Provim, 19 (E D, D.) 
This will paze moie than you think 

f b tntr To press heavily, lo weigh. Ohs. 
c 2450 Merlin 37 When ihei fele that the werke peyseth 
bevy vpon them 

lienee Peised/Z/.A ; Pebsing f ^ , and_^/ rt. 

238a Wyciif Reel, vi, 25 Peisiog of gold and of siluer. 
*5*3 Douglas viH v 12 Fuith of plaitis gret Wyth 

paissit liesche plenist the altans large [L. cunmlantaue 
Ofieraits lancilus aras] x6oa Marston Aniomds Rev. 

I, V, Whose well pais'd action ever rests upon, Not giddie 
humours, but discretion, ax6a8 F. Grevil Musiapha 
Chorus 1, Wks (1633) 95 As equall peising liberality. 

Peise, obs. form of Peace, Pease, Piece, 
tPei'Seless, d, Ohs In 7 peizlesse. [f. 
Peise + -LESS ] Without weight; very light. 

2606 Sylvester Du Barias ii iv iii Magmfcence 978 
Likepeulesse plume bom vp by Boreas breath 
f f ei*ser« Ohs [f, Peise v, + -br^ : cf. OF. 
peseory -eitry in icgimen pesere ] 

1. One who weighs, ponders, or estimates 
238a Wyclif Prov, xvi, s Of spmtw the peisere is the 
Lord [1388 the Lord is a weiere of spiritis] 2611 Cores , 
Peseur, a peiser, weigher ; ponderer. 

2. An officer ^pomted lo weigh goods, spec, 
the tm from the Cornish mines. 

2485 Rolls tfParli VI, 366/1 The Office of Peyser, within 
oure Towne and Porte of Suthanton Ikd 383/x The Offices 
of Peiser and Gaoler of oure Towne of Lestwithiell. 260a 
Carlw Cornwall 24 The officeis deputed to manage this 
Coynage are, Porters tobeare iheTynne, Peizers to weigh it 
Feisliwa, -wah, variants of Peshwa. 

+Peisy, a. Ohs. In 6 peizie. [f. Peise sh. + 
-Y.j Weighty, heavy. 

*599' F* Linche tr Fount Anc. Fiction G, Compacted of 
solide and peizie lead 

Peit, obs. form of Peas. 
f Pei*trel,peytrel, petrel, Ohs. Forms: 

4 (9) peytral, 4-5 -elle, 4-7 -el, 5-6 -ell j 6 -erel, 

7 -ilj 6-7 peit(t)rel(l; 4 paytrel, 5-I) -ell(e, 
-ylle, paitrell, patrelle, 6 patfcrell; (5 pettryll), 

6 petrel(l, -il, -al, petexell, 6-7 pet(t)rel(l, (6 
pewta^ell, pen tral, -il) , [ME. a. AF peitrel ** OF. 
peiiral (mod.F. poltrait) *» Sp. petraly It. pefrale 
L pectordk breast-plate, iL&xt&c ol pectordhs adj., 
f. pectus, pector- breast : see Peotoral ] A piece 
of aimour to protect the bieast of a horse (often 
nchly ornamented, and retained for ornament after 
its defensive use had passed away); occas. also 
applied to a breast-collar : »» PoijfBEE 
23.. Coer de L, 5713 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles, 
And hys peytrel, and Jiys arsoun. cx|Bo Sir Ferumh 3665 
Biydel & paytrel & al be gere Wib Tyn gold y harneysed 
were. CX386 Chauccr Can, Yeotn Frol, 4* ff*. xi Aboute 
the peytrel stood the foom ful hx3e 2483 Cath. A ngl lej i/a 
A Patrelle, mtela, pectorals 25x3 Douglas ABueis vir. v. 
294 Thair brusit tiappouns and patrelhs. 2553 Huloet, 
Pewtrell for a horse, antela XSSS Eden Decades 272 When 
theyr pritrels or drawynge coUeis are put on them. 2556 
WiTHALS Did (2568) 39a/i A peterell, antilena. 2558 
VKAX.RASnetdvii Ty, Horses .Their brestes embroydryd 
gylt, their paitrells pendant compasfolde, a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia in (1629) 27a His petrell and lames, wwe em- 
brodered with feathers sutable vnto it x6oo F Walker 
sp. MaadevtUe 143 b, Besides the ordinary gyrftis and 
neutrals, comming ouer their breast and belly 2607 Topsell 
Four f. Beasts (1658) 240 That neither girtte,peytnl, sturrops, 
trappings, or crupyard, fall betwixt the Back and Saddle 
2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. v, It is enough to break both 


f irths and pettrel. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Petrel, see 
Sectoral, Ibid,, Pectoral, a brest-plate or defence foi the 
brest, a Peitrel, Poitrel, or Stomacher. 

Hence f Pei trel v, irans., to put a peitrel on. Ohs 
*893 Langl. P PI. C v Sette my sadel vppon soffre' 
til-ich-seemy tyme. Let peitrel hym and pole hym. x688 
R. Holme Armoury m xix. (Roxb.) 265/1 Mounted on a 
Petti elled or Barded coursei 

Peissaiit, Peize, variants of Peisart, Peise 
t Pe*jerate, v. Ohs. rare^\ [f. L. pejerdUy 
ppL stem of pejerdre (fiom per'-jiirdri) to swear 
falsely.] tntr. To forswear, commit perjury So 
*|*Fej63:a‘tio3i [ad. 'L.pejer&ttSn~eni\y a false swear- 
ing, forswearing 

1650 Brinsley Antidote 7 When the Titles of God aie 
abused, by way of Pmeration . . or by way of wicked 
swearing, 1656 Blount Glosrogr yPeierate, to forswear, not 
to do that be hath sworn to da 2658 Phillips, Pejeration, 
a forsweaiing. 

Pejorate (prd5or^it), v, [f. L. p^drdt-y ppl 
stem of pijdrdre to make worse, f pejdr*em worse.] 
tram. To make worse, deteriorate, worsen. 

1653 R. SAumKRsPhystogn , Molests If black, itpdorateth 
these his good fortunes. 01x702 Sedley Grumoler l i, 
Instead of meliorating, it pejorates 2752 Franklin Mss. 
Wks 2840 IL 316 Slaves also pejorate the families that use 
them. 1B93 Stevenson Cairiona iv 39 You do not appear 
to me to recognise the gravity of your situation or you would 
be moie caieful not to pejorate the same 

Fejoratiou (p/d^or^jon). [ad. jXLtdX,. p^'& 
ration- 69 ) 1 , n of action from/^5w7'5 s seeprec] A 
making or becoming worse, a worsening, detenoia- 
liou ; depreciation (of property). 

1658 Phillips, Pejoration, a making worsa 2^59 Gauden 
Tears of Ch. 1, xiv, 131 Which pejorations, as to the piety, 
peace and honour of this Nation, no man. can behold, with- 
out sad and serious deploring, a 2734 North Lives (2890) 
HI 59 Everyone chose lather to pay for amelioration than 
leceive for pejoration. 2832 Brougham in Wilson & Shaw 
Loids' Repis, V 293 What ameliorations and what pejora- 
tions are to be taken into the account ? 

Pejorative (p?d3<5reTiv, pfd5p*rS,tiv), a. and 
sb. [f. L.type ^fiejdrdtw-us, f ppl stem o{pej 07 *d 9 e 
see Pejorate and -IVE. so mod.r. pdjorcdtf.'l 
a ad^. Tending to make worse; depreciatoiy; 
applied especially to a derivative word in which 
the meaning of the root word is lowered by the 
addition of a suffix or otherwise b. sh, A word 
oftliis character, poetasUr, poeiicuUy poethng, 
288a Ogilvie (Annandale) s. v , Poetaster is a pejorative of 
poet, 12x888 G Masson Sel, Tales Mod. Fr. Writers 
(1892) 252 This substantive has now a pejorative meaning 
2894 F. Adams in H. ^ Q 8th Ser, li. 251/2 The Italian 
boccaccta is a pejoiative form of hocca, a mouth, equivalent 
10 the modem colloquial Fnglish ' ugly mug ' 2^5 F Hall 
Thuo Tuples 1, A Rejoinder 35 Horne Tooke’s pejorative 
grammatutyhv&sA on the unclassical taHagrawmatisia, 
was .formerly in some vogue. 

Hence Vejoafa-fcively adv., in a depreciative or 
deteriorated sense. 2890 in Cent Diet. 

Peflorlsm (prdgSrk’m). nonce-wd. [f, L p^or, 
pejorem worse + -isii, vStex pesswttsm.’\ The belief 
that the woild is becoming worse. 

2878 MaxML^ller HibbertLect. viu 372 Man has believed 
in pessimism, he has hardly ever believed m pejonsm. 
Pejority (pfdjpTiti) . [f, as prec. + -iTT.] The 
state or condition of being worse; worseness 
26x5 T Adams Blache Devill 72 ^The last state of that 
man shall be worse than the first '. . .This pejority of his state 
may he amplified m six respects 

Pek, obs. form of Peok sh\ Pick ©.1 
Pekau (pe kan). [Canadian Fr. pehan, ad. 
Abnaki (Eastern Algonlcin) pihani (Rasies),] A 
carnivorous beast {Mustelapennanii^ of the weasel 
family, a native of the northern parts of Norlda 
America, valuable for its fur; called also Pennant’s 
marten ; Fisher a b ; also, the fnr of this beast. 

2796 Morse Amer. Ceog I 200 Fisher, In Canada he is 
called Pekan 2877 CouEs Fur Amm, iii 65 The Pekan is 
much the largest of the genus, and indeed of the whole 
Weasel kind , excepting only the Wolverene and Gnson, 

Pekan, variant of Pecan. 

Poke, obs, form of Peak v., Peck sh.\ Peek v 
tiPekea (p^kfa). Also piqui, pikia. [The 
native name m Tupi. W. Piso De Rebus Nat, 
Indiarum, Amsterdam 1658, 141, has ^Pemta 
sive Reha* ] A tree [Casyocar hutyresum) of 
the tea family {Temstrcetmacea), native to Guiana, 
valuable for its timber, and producing nuts resem- 
bling the souari- or butter-nuts, but more oily. 

xBxo Southey Brasttl III. 758 The Piqui is of more im- 
portance to a country like Piauhy where drought is the 
great evil 2863 Bates Hat. Amaeon yiu, The pifcia bears 
a large eatable fruit. 1866 Treas Boi. 229/2 Qf!9yocar^ 
iuiyrosum..vs called Pekea by the natives, its timber, is 
valuable for ship-bmlding, mill-work, etc. 

Pek-ex, obs. form of Piok-ax. 

Pekin. (pfki*n, -kbq). [a. F. Rihin, the Jesuit 
Missionaries* spelling of the Chinese Peking (p/*- 
kPg), lit. 'norlhern capital’ (opposed to NdnkXng 
'southern capital’), the name of the capital of 
China; hence, applied attnb* or elliptically.] 

1 . A kind of siUc stuff 

2^3 JusTAMOND tr RaytutVs Hist. Indies III, 293 Valeuda 
mani^ctures Pekins supenor to those of China. 28M Court 



PEKOE. 


PELASOZC. 


VI. p, ii/i Some of the most-novel promenade robes 
are compost of pelan. x8p* Daily Hews 34 Feb, 5/3 Ine 
material was .striped brocade or pekmi having on the sul^n 
stnpes flowers in old rose, attnb 1848 Thackeray Bk 
Sneibs iv, The most superb Pekin bandannas, 
li 2 . Fr. piHfiyp^qutn (p^kja) . A name ongxnally 
given by the soldiers under Napoleon I to any 
civilian ; occasional m English use. 

HEUferred by Littr^ to sense i, trousers of p^in being 
much worn under the Empire. Hatzfeld and Parmesteter 

consider this derivation doubtfuU , 

xBay Scott Hapoleon III. 70 These professional troops 
were quite ready to correct the msolence of the pekins (a 
word of contempt, used by soldiers to those who did not 
belong to their profession) 1^0 Sieciator 19 Nov. 1371 
Study was actually discouiaged as fit ouly for pdkins, and 
diplomatists often knew htcle more than soldiers xSyo 
Lowell Shtdy Wind (iBfl6) 8x There was har^ such a 
thing as 9, iskitu xSog J^eaker x6 Sept. 282/3 The pdkin, 
even when he sits in the Court of Cassation, is treated with 
contempt. 

Pekkj -e, obs. forma of Pace sbA 
Pelcoe pikd), sh. Also 8 peoo, peoko, 
peokho. ^rom Chinese : in Amoy dialect 
m Cantonese pak-hc ; from peh^ pak » Mandarin 
peht pai white + he. Mandarin hao down, hair.] A 
aupenor kind, of black tea, so called from the leaves 
b^g picked young with the down still on them. 

xyza Addison Sped, Na 328 Coffee, Chocolate, Green, 
Impextal, Peco, and Bohea-Tea seem to be Trifles. X77X 
J, R. Forster tr. OsiecBs Voy, I. 330 Back-ho, or Fack<ho, 
15 that which we call Peckbo, which has leaves with dots. 
x8^ Sala rowid Clock 141 The huge tea ware, 
houses, where . the flowery Pekoe or the family Souchong, 
slumbers in tin^foiled chests. 

Hence Pe'koe v. tram,^ to mix with pekoe tea. 
x8^ Walsh Tea (Philad.) r8a A choice or ‘pekoed' For. 
mosa will be found the most desirable and valuable. Ihid, 
zBa If the Assam be ‘pekoed ' so much the better. 

Pekol, vanant of Pioul, a weight. 

II jPeL Ohs [Anglo-Fr.j « OF, pel, mod.F , pieu •— 
lupdlus stake : see Flllii A stake at which 
swordsmanship was practised in the 14th century. 
x8ox Strutt Sporis 4 Past, in. i. 5 3 (paraphrasing AF. 
MS. of Z4tli c.) The author . strongly zecommends a con- 
stant and attentive attack of the pel . . for so he calls the 
post quintain... The practitioner was then to assail the pci, 
armed with sword and shield, In the same manner as he 
would an adversary. 

Pel, obs. form of Fall, Pebl Pell sh?- 
II Pela, p6-la (p^ la). [Chinese pm, pe-, peh- 
white + h wax.] The white wax obtained in 
China from the wax msect {Coccus peh or sinensis')} 
Chinese or China wax. 

1994 Pearson in Phil, Trans* LXXXIV. 383 The Chinese 
collect a kind of wax, much esteemed by them, under the 
name of P€>la, from a coccus deposited.. on certain shrubs. 
IjPelada (p^la*da). Path* Also in Fr. form 
pelade. [F. pelade a disease that causes falling 
off of down or hair, f, peter to deprive of hair.] 
(See quots.) Hence Feladio (p^se'dik) la, of or 
pertammg to pelada. 

173 Chambers Cycl SuH , Pelada, a kind of alopecia, 
or distempered state of the body, occasioning the shedding 
of the hair, arising from a venereal cause. 1857 in Maync. 
1890 Allbulfs Sysi Med* VIII. 905 Microbacillus of the 
‘pemdic utricle’.. Found in the ampulliform dilatations of 
the hair follicles . in enormous numbers. 

t Pelado’p, -ore. Ohs, rare'^K [a,S]p*pelador 
‘ one that piUeth, maketh bald, or bare ’ (Minsheu), 
f,pelar*—L*pildrei see Pill z;] A depilatory, 
x6x6 B JoNSOH Demi an Ass iv. iv, To knowhow to make 
Pastillos of the dutchess of Braganza, . . The peladore of 
Isabella. 

Pelage (pedsd^) [a. F. pela^B (i6th c. in 
Littr^), the hair, wool, or fur of an animal, in 
reference to its kind or colour, f. OF,peil,pel, F. 
poil hair, down + -age. (Cf peter to deprive of 
hair )] A general and collective term for the fur, 
hair, wool, or similar covering of a quadruped, 
(Parallel to plumage,) 

1828-32 Webster, Pelade, the vesture or covering of wild 
beasts, consisting of hair, fur or wool Bacon, X848 S W 
Williams Middle Kingd I iv 15^ Beat, wolves, tigers, 
deer, and numerous fui-beanng animals are hunted for 
their pelage. x8fi6 HcrxLCV Preh Renu Caiikn 133 The 
ass and the zebia are far more strikingly differentiated by 
their pelage than by their skulls. X877 J A Allen Ainer* 
Bison. 456 A young male in summer pelage. 

Pelage, obs. form of Pillage 
Pdlagial (pfl^'dg^al), a [f, L. pelagi-us, a. 
Gr. weAdyi-os of the sea (f. L. pelag-us, a. Gr 
rreXa-yos the sea) + -AL,] Of or belonging to the 
open sea ; == Pelagian 2, Pelagio a* 

1890 J A* Thomson Set <ip‘L(fextu* 179 The distinctive 
population of the littoral, pelagial, abyssal, fluvial, and ter- 
restnal areas. 

Pelagian (piU^'d^iSn), and si?- [f. L. 
Pela^n-us (Augustine), f Pelagnts, latinized 
form (see prec.) of the name of a British monk of 
the 4th and 5th centniics, whose doctrines weie 
fiercely combated by St, Augnstme, and condemned 
by Pope Zosimus in a d. 418. 

, Pagitt PTeresiogr. (1660) 209 Pelagius .his name in 
Welsh was Morgan, which signifies the sea] 

A. adj* Of or pertaining to Pelagius or his 
doctnnes. 


Pelagius denied the Catholic doctrine of original sin, 
asserting that Adam's fall did not involve his posterity, and 
maintained that the human will is of itself capable of good 


XS79W. Wilkinson Pamilye of Lone, Brief Descr, 

Many a simple soule hath hee shamefully deceiued with 
his foule Pelagian opinion, x6sx Baxter Inf Bapt 263 
Ongen being a leader and Patron of the Pelagian error. 
1697 South Serm, (1698) 111 . 45 Throughout all this Pela- 
gian Scheme, we have not so much as one Word of Mans 
Natural Zmpotency to Spiritual Things. 1879 Farrar St 
Paul II. 2x6 note. The Pelagian [theory] treats Adam’s sin 
as a mere bad example. 

B sh. A follower of the doctrines of Pelagius 
xsga More Confii Dr* Barnes vm. Wks. 798/a Sayncte 
Austin wrote . . those woordes against the Pelagians and the 
Celestians. XM3 Articles of Religion ix, Originall Sinne 
standeth not in the following of Adam, as the Pellagianes 
doe vainelie talke,. .hut it is the faulty and corrnption of the 
nature of euery manne, that naturallie is engendied of the 
offspnng of Adam. 1706 J Bingham Fr. Clu Aj>ol. iii. x, 
None ever disliked the use of the Lord’s Prayer hut only 
the Pelagians 2834 Rusicin Pleasures of Eng 26 1 he Pela- 
gian's assertion that immortality could be won by man’s will. 

Pelagian dgianj, a 2 and sh*^ [f. L, 
pelagians (see Pelagial) + -an.] 

A. adj* Of or pertaining to the pelagim 
con£hssoTSG& shells whence purple dye wasobtamed, 
(Cf. L. purple colour.) Ohs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II 259 The Tyrians make their deep 
red purple, by dipping their wool first in the liquor of the 
Pelagian puiples. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or inhabiting the open sea 
or ocean ; pelagic. < 

1746 Da Costa in Pktl, Trans XLIV, 400 They are no 
mlagian Shells, as those are; Bays and Haibours are the 
Places where diey are fish’d X776 — Conchol 66 Some 
[sheU.ii^] are pelagian, or inhabit only the deem of the sea. 
x83a Lyell Pnne, Geal* II. X26 A line of shoals may be os 
impassable to pelagian species, as are the Alps and the 
Andes to plants and animals peculiar to plains, 
b. Inhabiting islands in the open sea or ocean. 
x84a Prichard Nat, Hist Man (ed. 2) 346 Pelagian 
Negroes have long been well known as inhabitants of the 
intenor of the Penang Islands 

B. sh* An inhabitant of the open sea or ocean. 
X854 Badham Halieut, 75 The Mediterranean pelagians 

(or open sea-fish) have neither hnUiancy of colour, nor 
delicacy of flesh. 

Felagianism (pil^^'d^iamz’m). [f. Pelagian 
-H -ISM.] The doctnne of Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers : see Pelagian 

1383 Folks (Parker Soc.) 34a While you would 

seem to fly from Felagianism, you fall into flat Pharisaism. 
x65x Baxter Inf* Badt. 313 This doctrine which hangs the 
efficacy of the Holy Ghost upon man's Willj. is downright 
Felagianism. avjeA Bolingbroke Lei* to Pope Wks. X754 
HI ^33 To assert Antipodes might become once more as 
heretical as arianism, or pelagianism. 1855 Milman Lai 
Chr XIV ill (1864) IX 143 The Felagianism charged against 
Scotus is . purely metaphysical. 

Felatfianize (piV^ dgianoiz), v [f. as prec, 

+ -IZB.J in/r. To act the Pelagian • to hold or 
give expression lo the views of Pelagius. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App Casar 83 In the point of Free- 
will the C^nrch of Rome absolutely and wholly Felagian- 
izeth X674 Hickman Qumquart* Hist, (ed. z) 31 Dotu not 
Arraiaius Pclagianize in this? 

Hence Pela glanizing ppl, a \ Pela’gianizer. 
x6z9 H. Burton Truth's Trvumph^x^ Those Pelagianizing 
enemies of the ^ce of God 1674 Hickman Qmnguart 
Hist, (ed 2) 21S To let the new Pelagianizers see, there was 
no quarter for them in Oxford, a i86x W, Cunningham Hist. 
Theol (1864) II XXV, 376 The latter class they were ac- 
customed to call Pelagianizing Eemonstiants. 

Felagfic Cpi'Ise d^ik), a, [ad. L, pelagic-tts, a Gr. 
*ir€Aa7i/f(5s, f. TreXay-or the sea.] Of 01 pertaining 
to the open or high sea, as distinguishea from the 
shallow water near the coast; oceanic ; now spec 
living on or near the surface of the open sea or 
ocean, as distinguished from its depths. 

1636 Blount Glossogr ,Pelagick, of the Sea, or that liveth 
m the x8oa BinglEy Amm Biog (iBi^ HI. 420 The 
Pelagic Nereis xSaa Lyell Pniu* Geol ll a8o Littoral 
and ^tiiary shells aie more fiequently liable to be inter- 
mixed with the exuviae of pelagic tribes 1843 Rep* Brit* 
Assoc ss Seamen are . . well acquainted with the general 
form of the pelagic fish. 1865 Gosse Land 4 Sea (1874) 

150 The pelagic shells, or those which during hfe rove freely 
through the sea. x88a Nature XXVI, 550 Used technically 
by naturalists, the term Pelagic applied to living things, 
denotes those animals and plants which inhabit the surface 
waters of the seas and oceans 
b. Of sealing : Carried on or performed on the 
high seas So pelagic sealer. 

189X Blackw Mag Oct 6og ‘Pelagic’ sealing as at present 
carried on, cannot long be continued. 2897 Daily News 
27 Jan 6/6 The Commission was sent out in consequence 
of the statements made by the United States and Russia 
that the seal herd was being wiped out by pelagic sealing. 
1901 Munsefs Mag* (U. S.) XXV 358/1 The pelagic sealers 
kill the animals with guns, spears, or any effective weapon 
while they are in the water 

tPola'glous, « Ohs [f. L (see Pe- 

lagial) -f. -ous ] * Pelagic. 

x66x Lovell Hist Amm* ^ Mvi, Introd., Fishes, which 
arC} I Marine, and these are either pelagians, living in the 
mam sea, or Itiioral* 1837 Mayne Expos Lex , Pelagius, 
,,of swimming birds, comprehending those that frequent 
the sea, where they find their food : pelagious. 

Felagite (pe'lad 33 it) Min* [f Gr. irlxayor 
sea 4 -ITE 12b] Aname given to nodules of oEide of 


manganese and iron obtained in deep-sea soundings 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

X876 A H Church in Mtn* Mag. I. fia The singulaiity of 
the mode of foiroation, of the occurrence, and of the com- 
position of these concretions should constitute no bar to 
their recognition as a distinct mineral speaes under such 
a name as Pelagtie, It would at present be impossible to 
assign a formula to this ‘pelagite 

Fela^osaur (pe lag^sgi). Palxont. [ad. mod.L. 
pelagosaunts, f Gr. rrihayo-s sea + aavpa lizard : 
see Sadeian.] A genus of fossil crocodiles with 
amphicoelian vertebrae, found in strata of the 
Jurassic age x88a in Ogilvie (Annandale). 

Pelagra, variant of Pellagra. 

Felamyd, -mid (pclamid). Also 6 pnlmita ; 

7- (m L form) pelamis, -mys, pi. pelamidesj 

8- 9 palamede. [ad. h.pElamys, --viyd-,pelamts, a, 
Gr. irqXaixhs, -fiv8a. The form palamede represents 
V.pcdamide *a young Tunnie* {Coigt,)\ pahmia 

It. palamite *• a fish called a tunnie before it 
be a yeere old, a sommer whiting* (Floiio).] 

1 . A small Mediterranean fish ; a young tunny. 

X398 Epulano G j b, To dresse a Palmita, which is a kind 

of Tonny. x6ox Holland Plmy 1 243 *1 he old Tunics and 
the young, called Pelamides, enter into great flotes and 
skuls into the sea Pontus, x6i7 Moryson /*;/ i 259. X78X 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F xvii (1788) III 13 note. Among a vaiiety 
of different species, the Pelamides,a sort of Timnnies, weie 
the most celebrated 2810 Anne Plumptre Restd* France 
n. VI 76 The palamede . .seems so much of the same nature, 
that some persons have supposed it only the young thunny 
X854 Badham Halieut. i 80 After passing the anniversary 
of their first birthday, these pelamyds attained maturity, and 
were dubbed thunnies in consequence X857 Birch Anc, 
Pottery (1858) II. 380 A pelamys or tunny. 

2 . Applied to the genus Pelamys (Cuvier 1831) 
of scombroid fishes. 

X863 Couch Brit Fuhes II, xoa Pelamid. 

Pelare, obs form of Pillar. 

Felar^C (pfla id^ik), a* [ad. Gr, irf\a/)7iK-^s 
of the stork, f. ireKapyhs stork ; sec -10.] Of or 
pertaining to the storks. 

X830 tr. Aristophanes, Birds 217 0 thou hawk of Sunium 1 
Haa,PelargicKingl 

Pelargouic (pelaig^j'uik), a, Chem. [f. Pe- 
LARgon-ium; see -10.] Of or derived from the 

g jnus Pelar^niumi esp. in Pelargonic acid, a 
tty acid, CoHiBOa, prepared from the volatile 
oil of plants of this genus; nonyhc acid. So 
Fela rgonate, a salt of pelargonic acid; Pe'lar- 
gone, a crystalline substance, soluble in ether, 
obtained by the dry distillation of barium pelar- 
gonate; Pela‘rgone aoi a hydrocarbon obtained 
among the products of the dry distillation of 
hydroleic or metoleic acid ; PeTargyX, the radical 
of pelargonic acid (CjjHy O). 

X837 Miller jE'/wh ChemXlI 396 Pelargonic Acid,. was 
on^nally extracted from the leaves of the geranium, by dis- 
tilling them with water. Ibid,, Pelargonic anhydride.. is 
obtained by acting upon pelargonate of baryta with oxy- 
chloude of phosphorus. 1866-77 Watts Diet, Chem IV. 370 
Pelargonic acid is a colourless oil which solidifies m the 
cold, melting afterwards at lo'^. Ibid 371 Pelargonate 
of Ft^l Pelargonic ether. Ibid , Chloride of PcTargyl, 
C9H17OCI, is obtained by the action of pentachloride of 
phosphorus on pelargonic acid, 

II Pelargonium (pelaigdh-ni^m). Bot* [mod.L, 
(L’Hentier 1787)* f- Gr. irsXapyos stork* app. 
modelled on the earlier ytpiviov, gtramuin?\ An 
extensive genus of plants of the N.O Geraniacese, 
chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, having 
showy flowers and fragrant leaves, commonly 
cultivated under the name of geramtm 
x8x9 Paniologut, Pelargonium, Crane-bill, m botany. 1835 
Encycl Brit (ed 7) XI 686/a Pelargoniums are of easy 
culture, propagating readily by cuttings. x86i Timesai May, 
The azaleas, pelargoniums, and other spring flowers lieing 
in partKmlarly good condition i8go Golden South 155 
Pelargoniums grow thiee or four feethigiu 
FelaSjgim (pfls'zd^ian), a, and sh* Also 6 
-len. [h L. Pelasgi-m, a. Gr. UeXhayi-os of or 
pertaining to the UeXaayoi or Pelasgi: see b.] 
a ac^\ = next b. sh. One of the Pelasgi, an 
ancient race of doubtful ethnological affinities, 
widely spread over the coasts and islands of the 
Eastern Meditcnanean and Aegean, and believed 
to have occupied Greece before the Ilellcnes. 

^ iSSs.T Washington tr NichoWs r<ty. 11. ix. 43 The first 
inhabitants of [Lesbos] were the Pelasgiens. Ihid*, IViape, 
king of the Pelasgiens. Ibid., After the palasgiens, succeeiLu 
the Eoliens 1785 T. Astle in ArcJugol. VI I. 348 On the 
radical Letters of the Pelasgiaus and their derivatives. iSaz 
Mitpord Hisi, Greece I i § 2. ao Strabo assures us, that the 
Pelasgiai2S were antienily established all over Grtece. 1869 
Tozer Highl* Turkey II 23 Situated in the midst of the 
great Pelasgian nation. 

PelaSjric (pf lae zdgik), a* [ad. I* Pelasgie~us\ 
see prec J Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Pel^i or Pelasgians. 

Pelasgic architecture^uilding* the oldest form of masonry 
found m Greece and the neighbouring lands, constructed 
of rough or unhewn stones pilwi up without cement. 

1785 T. Astle m Arckmol* VII, 361 Homer was a native 
of loni^ where the Pelasgic alphabet was first improved. 
x8x5 H. Marsh Harm Pelasgiege titie-p,, A Desenpdon of 
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the Pelasgic or ^olk: Digammot >832 Mneycl. (ed 7) 
III, 413/1 vtatstit^ Pelasgic architectiue 1840 Penny Cycc 
XVIi 377/2 x86o Emci^son Cond Lije^ Pewer'V^ks, (Bohn) 
II. 337 With all his hairy Pelasgic stiength diiected on Ins 
Oj^iung sense of beauty 

Pelaw, PelcJi, variants of Pilau, Piloii. 
Peldou Cpelcbn). CoaUimmng [Oiigin un- 
known] ‘Hard and compact siliceous rock* 
(Gresley Gloss, Terms Coal-mtmu^ 188^) 

Pele, obs foim of Peal, Peel, Pell. 

Peleoau, obs. foini of Peltgan. 

Pelecani ne, a. Omttlu [f, L. pehcdn-m 
Pelican + -inb i.j Of or pertaining to the genus 
FeUcoLivm of birds. 

x86o Proc Zool. Spc, 330 The tongue [of Balseniceps] is 
extremely small, an important Pelecanine character. 

Pelecoid (pe l^oid), a, and sh Gem, Also 

E &rron, peli-, fad. Gr. weXc/coaSiJs, f, ireAcmis ax, 
atchet + -f< 5 i)r -form, -shaped.] a. adj, Plalchet- 
shaped. b. sh A figure bounded by a semicircle, 
and two concave quadrants meeting in a point, 
and so resembling the blade of a battle-ax. 

[1706 Phillips, Pehcoides, a Name which some give to 
a certain Geometrical Figure, that somewhat resembles a 
Hatchet,] 1737-41 Chambers Cyd, s v Afigle^ Pelecoid 
A ngle . . IS that in figure of a hatchet. 1864 W edstfr, Pelt- 
coti See PeUcoia, 

Pelecypod (pHe’sippd), a, and sh, Zool, [f. 
^Gr. viKticvs hatchet + -TroSoy -footed.] a. aaj. 
Having a hatchet-shaped foot, as a bivalve mollusc; 
pertaining to such a mollusc, b. sh. A pelecypod 
mollnsc. Hence Pelecypodous a , in same sense. 

i8s7 Maync Pjcpos Lexy Pelccypodus, to.. 

MoUusca that have a foot in form of a club 01 of a tongue 
pelecypodous 1800 CctU Did , PeleeyPod B. Wood- 
ward in Concise KiunuU Nai JItst 6m In the higher Pele- 
cypods they are filibianch Ihtdy Diagram illustrating 
successive development of pelec^od gills. 

Pelegrlm, -gnne, obs.ff Pjlgbim, Pebbomnb 
P dle-mdle, vanant of Pell-mell. 

Pelemele, obs. f. Fall-mall, Pell-mell. 

Peler, obs. form of Peelee, Pillab 
+F e*lerin. Obs, rare. Also 5 pilleryn. [a.F. 
pelerin Pilgbim ] A pilgrim 
*456 Sir G Have Lfvai Arms (S T* S ) 96 Gif pilleryns 
may be maid piisoneris C1614 Sm W Mure Dido ^ 
/Eneas l 777 We straying Pelenns will ne’r assay't 

tFelerinage,pelrmage. Obs tare [ME. 
a. F Pilgmmagb J A pilgrimage. 

c 1300 Beket s Gilbert . mid on Richat d to lerusalem com. 
There hi dude heie peUynage, X390 Gower Conf, 1 . 69 The 
noble woramen of the toiin Most comunliche a pelrinage 
Gon forto preie thilke ymage Ihid, II 385 Forth comlh 
Pans with glad visage Into the temple on pelrinage. 

Pelerine (pedeun, -* n). Also 8 pelorine, 8-9 
pelenn. [a. ¥,pblenne, tiansferred use of fem. of 
Pilgkim as pilgrim’s mantle or cape.] A 
name applied from time to time to various fashions 
of mantles or capes woin by women ; in recent 
use, a long narrow cape or tippet, with ends 
coming down to a point in front, usually of lace 
or silk, or of the material of the dress. 

The name appears to have been in vogue i74o~so (it was 
obsolete to Fielding in 1732); again about 1764, also 1835-33, 
x 855H58, 1884-1904, the shape or material being piobably 
more or less new each time. 

X744 Eliza Heywood Female Sped, No 5 (1748) I 237 
Her neck suffers for it, and confesses, in scailet blushes ^ . 
this misfoitune, however, she conceab under a handkerchief 
01 pelerine, and high tucker. 1745 Gentl, Mag, 272 In 
pelenn clad, or silk manleaL 175a Fielding Coveni Gard 
Jrnl 9 May, Within my memoty this [cloak} was suc- 
ceeded by the peloune, the pelorine by the neckatee. 1764 
Mem G Psalmamear n8 A short leathern or oil-clotli i 
cloak, not unlike what the women call a pelenne. 1827 
Soieuemr I. 21 (Stanf.) A half high canerou., composed of 
their Jaconet muslin, and irimmedround the bust with a low 
of deep points, which foim a pelerine. x83x Lincoln Herald ! 
9 Sept 3/5 The tuple lappel forms a square peleiine behind 
1855 Dickens Dorrti n ix, ‘Arthur*, whispered Floia, 

* would you object to putting your arm round me under ray | 
pelerine ? * 1868 Express 30 Mar , The petticoat or under- 
skirt being of silk, the upper one of cachemire of the same 
shade, and the costume completed by a short pdlcnne tied 
behind 1884 Girts Own Paper 28 June difi/i ‘ Pelenne ' 

IS now the usual name for the shoulder ciwe. 1898 Daily 
Nems a Apr. 6/s The pelenue is to be a favourite form of 
mantle, many of the new capes being finished in front with 
long, rounded pelenne ends, 
b. atlrih and Comb, 

183s ConriMag. VI. p ix/2 The corsage,, is trimmed with 
a mantilla, or else m the pelenne stile, with blond lace 
xooa IPestm Gas 6 Feb 3/1 I be deep pelenne-hke collar 
of lace or mixed lace and chiffon 
Pole’s hair (pf bz beai) [tiansl. of Hawaiian 

y anoho 0 JPele^ hair of Pel^, the goddess of the 
volcano Kilauea.] Volcanic glass from the vol- 
cano Kilauea, found m fine bair-hke threads. 

1849 Dana Gcol Pact/ 200 Pole’s Hair x8fir Bkistow 
Glosys, Min, 276 Pelts H<ury lava blown by the wind into 
hair-like fibers. 

Pelestre, peletre, -tur, var. PelleterI Obs 
Pelet, -ette, obs. ff Pellet. Peletone, erron. 
f Pbloton Pelewe, obs f. Pillow. 

Pelf (pelf), Alsodpylfe,9i/^d!/.pilf. [ME. 
a. ONF. '^pel/Sy instanced 1370 as petiffe, mod. 
Normaii^£S(/J?, var. of OF * pelf re (nth c. in Godef.), 
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peufre spoil,* ulterior derivation uncertain; perh, 
i elated to L pildre in sense ' to pillage *, Y.piller ] 
+ 1 . Pioperty pilfeied or stolen, spoil, booty Obs 
4!ZX35a S 444 m Horstra Aliengl Leg (1881) id 

Ah theuis Partid h^ite pelf bi a wud side, e 

cj 4 tr t. 


and we get of yone pelf, Ve man mk traueil and’m^ ws 
sum supple 

+ 2 . Property, possessions, goods, * gear*. Ohs 

St (Suitee«07i66pe monkes dueltbe bmm 

self, Sa did he nonnes, with all pair pelf 1573 Tusser 
Hnd>, (1878) 132 Go muster thy seruants, be captaine thy 
selfe, Frouiding them weapon and other like pelfe x6o8 
SiiAKS. Per, n Prol 3| All peilsheo, of man, of pelfe, Ne 
ought esexMend but nimselfe 1847 MtscktH 0/ Muses 17 
And who, from managing his master’s pelf Had now begun 
to mam^e for himself. 

3 . Money, wealth, riches; now depreciatoiy : 
» filthy lucre*. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iviu, 23 Thay jianss nocht off the 
pairochin pure, Had thai the pelfe to pairt anmng thame 
1549 Coverdale, etc. ErasnuPar Jas, iv 38 Vou..wliiske 
about by sea and by lande to get pelfe for your olde 
age is8x J, Bell Haddods Anew, Osor, 278 Why do they 
uphold their pylfe with such outrage and tirannye? 15^ 
PuTTCNiiAM PoestevLi xxu. (Arb )26(5 ‘ A misers raynde 
thott hast, thou hast a Princes pelfe.* A lewd teime to be 
giuen to a Piinces treasure. 1590 Spenser F Q iil ix 4 
But all his minde is set on mucky pelfe. a 1658 B? Hall 
Bern JPks, (1660) 223^ Ye rich men cannot think to carry 
your pelfe with you into Heaven. 1720 Welton Suffer 
Son ofGodll XVI. 422 The Covetous Man looks upon his 
Pelf, and adores it as his God. 1790 Burke Fr Rev, 137. 
1833 Ht Martineau Charmed Sea ix 130 Too busy after 
his pelf to bestow any thought on the first marriage celebra- 
tion x8?4 L. Morris Professor 111, As blind to all that 
passes self As any churl that slaves foi pelf. 
t 4 . Tiiimpery, trash, rubbish , frippery. Obs, 
1555 Bradford Let, to Ramhns m Foxe A ^ M (1383) 
63a Fr* — - - -L . .. 
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for pelfe, and tiash, and faidles of lies, before he see themi 
1396 Gosson Quip for Gentlewomen xiv, All this new pelfe 
now sold in shops, in value true not worth a louse. 163a 
Burton Mel 11.11 iv.fed 4) 286 Which to her guests 
she shews, with all her pelfe. 

b. Refuse; now dtal,y vegetable refuse, weeds. 

1589 PuTTCNiiAM Eng, Poesie m, xxiu. (Arb ) 281 Pelfe is 
pnmerly the scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners z6oo 
S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 7 We of all people once that 
were the pelfe, . Almighty loue bath chosen to himselfe. 
X646 Trapp Comm, ^oJm xv. 20 Our memoiies are as .nets 
that keep the pelf, let go the clean water 1678 Phillips 
(ed, 4), Pelf ,in Faulconiy, is the refuse and broken remains 
left after the Hawk is relieved x8a8 Farm find, 21 Jan 
(£ D D ), Which IS the be<$t means of clearing a wood from 
roots and pelf? 1880 IK. Cornwall Gto., Pilfy light grass 
and loots raked together to be burnt. 

0. Dust; fluff. Obs, exc. dial 
x^ CoGAN II oxen Health ccxxiv (1636) 250 Gather it . 
pi(^e It cleone from dyrt and pelfe x88o W, Cornwall 
Gloss , Pilft Film, Ptllemy light dust or fluff. 

d. A worthless person, a good-for-nothing. Now 

dial, 

x55xSirJ Mason (S P Foreign, Edw VI,VI.lf. 287), 
7’lie olde woine pelff [Diane of Poictieraj fearing ther by to 
lefe some parte of her credite 1781 J Hutton Tour to Caves 
(ed. a) Gloss., Pei/i, a bad. or good for-nothing person 1876 
Mid-Yorlsh, Gh>ss,y PelL a term bestowed on a woithless 
person. 

6 Comhy pelf 4 ick$r\ pelf ■‘Spuming 
1653 Urquhart Rabelaisi liv. Here enter notbase pinching 
U5iUiers,Pelf-lickeis, everlasting gatherers x8yoJ, Hamilton 
Moses IV 78 The high-souled, pelfepurnmg Abiaham. 
tPelf, ». Ohs, [ME. a. OF. pelfer (also 
pelf-ir)^ var. of petfier to pillage, rob, f. pelfe^ 
pelfre spoil: see prec. sb, and cf. Pilebe v"] 
traits, and httr. To spoil, rob 
a X300 Cursor M, 6149 (Cott.) For to pelf Jiat folk vnlel 
And help his folk of Israel 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 
II 93 Infangthef pelfyndc inward 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 
6x7 If ye knewe how he coulde pelfe 
Pelier, obs. form of Pilpeb. 
t Pe lfish| a Ohs [fi Pblf sh -f- -ISH l ] Of 
the nature of pelf, lubbimy, paltiy, 

1577 Stanyiiurst Descr Irel Ep. Bed. in HoUnslied 
I x b/a That I may the sooner vnbroyde y« pelfish tiagh, 
that IS wrapt vwthin ihys Treatise. — ConUt, Hist, Irel 
Ded. thd 76/1 Hee shall bee sure, to fynde them that wyll 
bee more prest to blabbe foith hii pelfish faultes, than they 
will be lezidy to blaze out his good desertes 
+ Pelfry. Ohs, Forms : 0. 5 pelfere, 6 -fee, 
-fcey, -fray, -fery, -fary, pelfty. j6. 5-6 pil-, 
pylfto. [a. ONF. ^pelferie^ instanced 14-15^1 c. 
in forms peuferie, peufene^ mod.Norm, peuferu^ 
peufne (Godef.) fuppery. See also Pilpebt.] 

1 . Things pilfeied; booty, spoil. 

X480 Caxton Chron, Eng, v. ii Alle that other pilfie he 
yai unto other folke of the boost. Droes ^ Paup 

vir. I. 277/1 Open theft is whan the theef is taken with his 
pelfere. 1539 St. Papers Hen. Filly HI 155 Owt of 
whyche countie the sayd Scottys fled, and left mych come, 
butters, and other pylfre, behinde theim, whyche the ost 
hadde; 1565 Jewel Def Apol (1611) 642 The games and 
pelferies that me Phanseis made of the people. 

2 . Trumpery, rubbish, trash ; « Pelb sb, 4. 

<*1529 Skelton Agst, Gamesche Wks. 1843 I- Soche 

pelfiy thott hast pachchyd, And so thyselfe houyr wachyd 
15^ Bp Shaxtdn in Burnet Hist Ref (1713) III. Collect 
Rec 146 Lockes of Heere, and filthy Ragges, Gobbetts of 


PELIOAK. 

Wodde, under the Name of Paicells of the Holy Cioss, and 
such Pelfrie iS4 S Ascham Toxoph (Arb ) 83 He settes 
out much iifraffe, pelfery, trumpery, baggage and beggerie 
ware xgsx Cranmdr Ansiv Bp Gardiner Pre£ Aiij, 
Indulgences, Beades, Patdons, Filgiemages, and suche other 
pelfray 

Pelliam (pe'lam). [From the surname Pelham,] 
In full, Felham hty a form of bit combining the 
snaffle and the curb in one. So Pelham hndle, 
1849 VouATT Horse igo If the curb-bit is in fault, a snaffle 
or Pelham bit should be used. 1851 * Cecil ' Stud Farm 
X39 The Pelham is a species of hybrid between a cuib and 
a snaffle *875 Whyte Melville Riding Recoil 111. (1879) 
48 A light-mouthed hoise steered by a good rider, will cross 
a country safely and satisfactorily m a relbam biidle 1894 
Gta Armatagc The Horse vi. 87 The Pelham is a cuib- 
bit with a joint in the middle, instead of a port. It forms a 
double-1 ein bridle^ 

Pelican (pedikan). Forms. 1-7 pellioane, 
3-8 -loan, (5 -ycan(n, 6 -ycane, plUyoane); 
5- pelican, 7 pelicane, -eoane, 7-9 pelecan. 
[(Like F pihean (raio in Halz.-Darm.), Pr, 
peltcaft, Sy.peEeam, It pelltcand) ad. late L peli- 
edn-usy more correctly pelecdnuSy ad. Gr. iriKemVf 
applied by Aristotle (in part at least) to the pelican 
(ol neXenarns ol hr rots rorafiois ytvofievot ) ; app, 
closely related to wsAckSs, -avra woodpecker, pern, 
f veKenav to hew or shape with an ax, vhKttcvs ax, 
hatchet, from the appearance or action of the biU. 

KeAsKaF was also used by the LXX to render the Hek 
DNp jddt/t, in two (or three) of the places in which tt 
occurs (in Eng versions ‘pelican’); in the two others, 
Isa XXXI V XI, 2eph. u 14, diuerent Greek words were used, 
and there the version of 1611 has ‘cormorant’, but the 
Revisers of 1885 restore ‘ pelican ’ as in Coverdale.] 

I. The bird. 

1 . The name now appropriated to a genus, 
PelecanitSy of large gregarious fish-eating water- 
fowls, remarkable for an enormously distensible 
membranous pouch which depends from the lower 
mandible of the long hooked bill and 15 used for 
the storing of fish when caught. Two species, P, 
omcrotamy the Common or White Pelican, and P, 
crtspttsy the Crested Pelican, are found in South- 
eastern Europe and adjacent regions, and are the 
oiigmal 'pelicans * ; to these the Noith American 
species P, trachyrhynchus is very closely allied. 
Other species are found m the 'West Indies, Africa, 
India, the Malay Archipelago, and Australia. 

^ In all the quotations down to 14th c , and many later, the 
identification is vague, the bird being itself unknown in 
England, and the word merely a reflex of peltcams of the 
Vulgate in Ps ci( 0 . 7ypeltcano sohtudtme ’ the pelican of 
the wilderness', whicn was app not the pelican of naturalists 
In the four other places where the same Heb. word occurs, 
the Vulgate has onocrotalnsy a L name of the modern 
‘ pelican . Elsewhere {Comw, in SophetUy op. ed, Villarsi 
VI 709) St. Jerome makes two kinds of onocrdalusy one 
the water-bird, the other that of the wilderness ('onocrota- 
lorum, duo genera, aliud aquatile, aliud sohtudxms '}. So 
Isidore {png, xii vii 32) These appear m the pseudo- 
Jerome Brev, in Psalt. (Villarsi VII, Appx, 271) as two 
kinds of fehcamis (here identified with onocrotaluSi ; whence, 
ultimately, in Trevisa, quoL 1308 below. 

£ xooo Ags, Ps, (Th.) ci 5 [cii. 6] Ic ^eworden eom pelHcane 
gelic, se on westene wnna 9 . <2x225 Alter R, X42 Dauid, 
anon efter het he heuede lefned ancre to pellican, he efnede 
hire to niht fuel, a 1300 E E, Psalter ci 7 Like am I made 
to pellicane of annesse 1382 Wyclif ibta. , Lie I am maad 
to a pellican of wildernesse. X308 Trevisa Barth De P, R, 
v xxvin. (Bodl. MS.), So do> he pellican hat also 
porphirio. Hid* xii. xxx, pere beh twei manere of Pelli- 
cans ; one woneh zn watres and eteh fische and he o^er 
won^ in lend & loueb wildernesse. c X475 Pid, Foe, in 
Wr.- W uicker 762/ 1 3 Htc pelieanus, a pelycan. 1533 Cover- 
dale Isa, xxxiv, IX But Pellicanes, Storkes, great Oules, 
and Rauens shall haue it in possession, & dwell there 
in 1604 Drayton Owle 1^3 The Pellican m Desarts farre 
abroad, Her deare-lov’d issue safely doth unload 1673 
BjiV Tourn aBAMuseum. and therein, a Pelecani 

Skin and Bill x688 R. Holms Armoury »• iS/z Diverse 
names ascribed to the Devil as an Owl, a Kite, a Raven, 
a Pellicane, fiom his ravening, and unsatiable desire of 
Devouring, Isa. 3^ ir, 13 axyix Ken Hymnotheo Poet, 
Wks. Z721 XI I 74 Complaining Pelicanes themselves bemoan 
1877 A B Edwards Up Me vi, We see a top-heavy 
pelican balancing his huge yellow bul over the edge of the 
stream, and fishing for his dinner 1883 ChaunbtrFs Encycl, 
VII. 362/1 They often fly m large flocks, and the sudden 
swoop of a flock of pelicans at a sdioal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful sight. 

b. In reference to the fable that the pelican 
revives or feeds her young with her own blood. 

This is given by Epiphamus and St Augustine ; it appeals 
to be of Egyptian origin, and to have referred onginaUy to 
another bird. 


The I , 

infectej? Jje bi,- — . , , - — 

and sprynge)? blood up on hem, and rerep hem fro deep to 
1 ^ a 1400 Leg Rood (iSyz) 179 f>e pelicane his blod did 
blede )?er-with his bnddus for to fede, 1530 Lyndesay Test, 
Papyngo 1100 My bimeist beik I laifi with gude entent* 
Onto the gentyll, pieteous Pillycane, To helpe to peirs hir 
tender hart m twane, XS9* Sylvester Dit Bartas t, v 
8 xx><2. X593 Shaks Rich. II, ii 1. 126 That blood already 
dike the !^lican) Thou hast tapt out, and drunkenly 
carows’d. x6ox Chester Loztds Mart,, Dial clxxx, The 
Pellican*. reuiucs her tender yong, And with her purest 
Moud-^ed doth asswage Her yong ones thirst. 1695 Con- 
greve Love for L, 11. vii, What, would’st thou have me 
turn Pelican, and feed thee out of my own Vitals ? 1848 

79-2 
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PELLAMOXTITTAIN. 


Mrs. Jameson Sacy ^ Leg, Aril Introd. 36 The Pelican, 
teanng open her hreast to feed her young with her own blood, 
was an early symbol of our redemption through Christ. 

to. Hence applied to Christ as reviving 
the dead in spirit by His blood. Ohs, 

1526 Ptlgr Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 107 b, Y« moost piteous 
pellycane & heuenly phtsycyon, oui sauyour lesu, a 1649 
Dromm. of Hawth. Poems Wks (171*) 25/1 Ungrateful 
soull that .. did<it not think at all, or thoughtst not right, 
On this thy Pelican's great love and deadi* 18x4 Cary 
Danie, Paradise xxv 113 [St John] who lay Upon the 
bosom of our pelican 

2 . A representation of the pelican in art or 
heraldry. 

Pelican in her ^eiy Heraldry), a pelican represented 
as vulning (t, e wounding) her breast in order to feed her 
young with her blood. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5139 Rekantbes of rede gold railed 
of gemmes, With pellicans & pape-ioyes polischt & grauen 
irx4ao Lydg. Assetnbly of Gods 807 On hys helme on hygh 
a pelican he bare, xoio Guilum Heraldry in xvu (x6ix) 
i6a He beareth Gules, a Pellican in her nest, with wings 
displaied, feeding of her young ones, Or, vulned proper. 
*®43“4tnG. A Poole CAwy-cSw, their Stntciure^eXc (i^s) 
VI, 56 Ajglorlous cover over the font,., with a pelican on the 
top picking Its breast 1673 J Davies Anc, Rites Durham 
17 A goodly fine Lantern, or Letteron, of Brass with a great 
Pelican on the height of it, finely gilt her wings spread 
abroad, whereon did lye the Book, 1885 Times 30 Apr. 7/6 
Delicat^y engraved representations of the Agnus Dei nnd 
the PeUcan in her piety x8^ J. Wells Oxford ^ Coll, 199 
note^ The Corpus tiadition is that Keble.. was once known 
to have thrown bread at the Pelican. 

U Transferred applications. 

8. An alembic having a tubulated head, from 
opposite sides of which two curved tubes pass out 
and re-enter at the body of the vessel; used in 
distilling liquors by fermentation. 

x55s 2 MoRwyMG£oo»^;/r. 102 Let it be put into a pelUcane, 
that is a vessel with eares or handles on ether syde oue 
x6xo B. JoNSON Alclu II HI, The Retort biake, And what 
was sau'd, was put into the Pellicane 1683 Salmon Do on 
Med I. 307 Being permixt together in a Pellican let them 
remain in digestion. X706 Phillips, Pelican or Blind 
Alentbick, j 

4 , An instrument having a strong curved beak, ; 
formerly used for extractmg teeth. 

1597 A. M tr Guillemeau's Fr Clanirg, 27/1 We cut 
them [extra teeth] of [f ] with our cutting pellicane. R. 

Holme Armoury 111. 398/x A Single Beak Pellican with a 
screw , 13 an instrument to draw out corrupt and faded teeth. 
1846 BsiTTAHtr, Malgaignds Man, Oj^r Surg 73 Amongst 
the multitude of instruments invented some are absolutely 
bad, and ought to be rejected} such are the ‘pied de biche , 
and the * pelican ' 

b. ^ A hook somewhat in the shape of a pelican’s 
bill, so arranged that it can be easily slipped by 
taking a ring or shackle from the point of the 
hook* (^Cent Diet, 1890), 

6. An ancient piece of artillery; also, the shot 
from It. 

X7*7^4x Chambers Cycl s v , Pellican, again, is the name 
of an ancient piece of ordnance, carrying a ball of six 
pounds. X754 H Walpole Lett, H Mann 6 Oct,, When 
TOur idation, General Guise, was marching up to Car- 
and the pelicans whistled round him, he said, 
What would Chloe [the Duke of Newcastle's cook] give for 
some of these to make a pelican pie ? ' 1867 Smyth SmUr^s 
W rrd hh , Pelican, the old six-pounder culverin 

III. 0 altnh and Comh,, as fchcan brood, 
daughter, otl,ptei ^ehcanwise adv. , polican-fish, an 
eel-Iike fish {Euryfkarynx pelecamides), dredged 
from a great depth near the Canary Islands ; so 
called from its enormously developed jaws and 
large gular pouch ; pelican-flower, a West Indian 
evergreen climbing plant {Artstolachia grandt- 
flora)* Poisonous Hogweed {Treas, BoU i 8 ( 56 ), 
pelican ibis, an Asiatic wood-ibis {Tantalus 
leucocephalus) ; pelican lectern, a lectern of the 
shape of a pelican ; peltoan’s foot, a gastropod 
shell {ApOiTkais pes-pehcani)^ so called from Us 
digitate outer lip; pelican's head, a wooden 
battle-club with a rounded head and a projecting 
beak, used by the natives of New Caledonia. 

3t8i8 Keats 1 815 Nurtured like a *peUcan brood. 

1605 Shaks Learm iv 77 'Twas this flesh begot Those »Peli- 
cane Daughteis 1883 Leisw e Hour 312/2 The characters 
of (wide throated ^lejican fish) are so 

divided, 1881 Field 13 Aug 262/1 Qmspicuous next in 
OTder.. were numbers of *peUcaa ibises. 1898 J. T. Fowler 
modern ^Pelican lectern i86a H. 
Aid6 CarrofCarrlyon III 39 Their doubts feed themselves, 
■"pelican wise, from their own bieast 

Pelicwiw (pe-hkaori). [f. prec. + -bt: cf. 
heronty,\ A place ^here pelicans breed. 

*864 Jerdon Birds India II, « 860, 1 have visited one 
pelicanry m the Carnatic, where the Pelicans have (for ages, 

I was told) built their rude nests on rather low trees in the 
midst of a village 

Pelioe, obs. form of Peliss£). 

Pelicoid, variant of Pbleooid. 
tPeliom. Min, Obs, [mod. (Get. 1818) ad. 
Gr. ireXtoga livid spot, m reference to its greyish 
blue colour ] A synonym of Iolitb, 
x8ao m Mohs Char, Hat Hist SysU Min, 68. 

Pelisse (peh’^s). Also 8 pellioe, 8-9 -is©, 9 
-iBse, pelioe. [a. F peltsse, formerly = It. 
pelhccta ‘any kind of furred gaiment' (Florio):— 


[ medL, peiitda (Papias), for L,pellicta (or -icea) 
tunica or vestis, a coat or garment of skins 01 fur, 
i,peU-ts skin ] 

1. + a. A garment of fur. Obs, b. Along mantle 
or cloak lined with fur. 

17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Ctess Alar zo Mar , 
One of her slaves immediately brought her a pellice of rich 
brocade lined with sables. 1789 Wesley iVtll in Coke & 
Moore Life iii iv § 2 (1792) 515 My pellise I give to the 
Rev Mr Creighton. x8^ Ct. Romford in Phtl, Trans 
XCIV. 1 81 We might natmally expect, that a pelhsse would 
be warmest when worn with the haii outwaids, as I have 
found it to be in fact x8o6A Duncan X04 A pelice 

of sable fur, 1874 Boutell Arms ff Arm, ix 182 Proto- 
t^mes of more recent hussar pelisses with their fur Iming. 

2. A long mantle of silk, velvet, doth, or other 
material, worn by women, reaching to the ankles, 
and having arm-holes or deeves 

1755 Mrs Delany in Life ^ Carr, (1862) 321, I don't 
know what you mean by a pompadour, unless it is what we 
call m this part of the world a pelisse, which m plain 
English ih a long cloak made of satin or velvet, black or 
any colour, lined or tummed with silk, satin, or fur, accord- 
ing to the fancy. 1801 Sporting Mag XIX 115 The ladies 
were principally dressed in saisnet pelisses. 1837 Dickens 
Pichui} V, A tall bony woman— straight all the way down- 
in a coarse blue pdisse, with the waist an inch or two below 
her arm-pits. X893 Georgina Hill Hut, Eng, Dress II. 
2x6 The women of the last generation all wore pelisses. 
X898 Lady Mary Loyd tr. Uzanne's Fashion in Pans a 39 
[^1800-4] Pelisses were coming into general use. They 
were worn long, almost reaching the ground, with wide 
sleeves turned back over the wrists, and round cape collars. 

b. A garment worn out of doors by young 
children over their other clothes. 

1852 [Remembered m use] 1879 Madame Bayards 
Bouguei of Fashion No 32 Childien's Dresses. No. pfi. 
Infant's Pelisse. X894 L. T. Meade Iron GnP 11 \xxi 
159 She dressed the baby in his white hat and white pelisse 

c, Used for the ecclesiastical cassock. 

1877 J. D Chambers Dw, Worship 26 The Pelisse or 
Cassock was the ordinary cleiical gown or under gaiment. 

3 . attnb, and C^mb,, as peiisse-robe ; pelisse- 
cloth, a twilled woollen fabric, used for pelisses. 

X835 Court Afag VI. p. x/2 Pelisse robes, both of satin 
and velvet, have been during the last week very much 
adored. 

llPelisaou. Obs, In 5 pely-, pellycon. [OF, 
pehssm, in 14th c pelicon (f) * a furd petticoat or 
frocke’ (Cot^.), AF. peUtcoun, in med.L. pelh- 
cion-em, It. pelltcctom *a great furred go'wn’ 
(Flono), med.L. pellicion-em, deiiv. of pelhcia 
Pelisse ] A furred gown ; = Pelisse i. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair (W, de W, 1495) i. xxxvii 43 b, 


with the entry of receipts and disbursements on 
the parchment lolls m the Exchequer. So Master 
of the Pells, Obs, exc. Hist, 

a 1603 in Househ, Qrd* (1790) 244 Clark of the pell j fee— 
;^i7. 10 a 1637 Howell 370 Touching thcCleik 
of the Pell, his duty is, to enter eveiy Tellers bill into a 
Roll call’d Pellis Receptorusn, 1665 Pepys Diary 20 Sept., 


His clothynge was oonly of a sacke, and a mantell of pel- 
lycon. Ibta 50 His Frocke, his Pelycou and his Gobpellis 
[1876 PlanchA Cyd, Costume I 391 King John ordeis a 


giey pelisson with nine bars of fur to be made for the queen j 

Pelite (pf Iwt). Geol, [f. Gr. injA-< 5 s clay, earth, 
mud + -iTfli.] A rock composed of an aigillaceoiis 
sediment. 

1879 Rutley Study Rocks xiv 299 The psammites and 
pelites,.are respectively represented by the various sand- 
stones, arkose, etc , and by the tuffs. 

Pelitic (pflrtik), a, Geol. [f. prec. + -lo.] Of 
the nature of pelite ; composed of fine sediment 
i8m Rutley Study Rocks xiv 299 The clastic rocks he 
divides into the psephiuc, the psammitic, and the pelitic. 
Pelltory, obs. form of Pellitory. 

Pell (pel), sb, Obs, exc. Utst, Foims* 4 pel, 5 
peall, pel©, peele, peell, pelle, $ pyll, (5- pell. 
[ME. a. AF. pell, peal, OF./^/(r3thc in Littrd), 
mod.F . peau ( = Pr, pel^ pelh^ Cat. pell, Sp. ptel. It 
pelli) L. pelLem skin, leather, parchment.] 
f 1 A skm or hide; esp, a furred skin used as or 
forming the lining or tiimming of a cloak ; a cloak 
so lined or tnmmed, a fur (fl}S, 

S * H Alts 6697 Y wol chargen al the bestis With pellis, 
siglatouns honeste <^1325 Lat le Freine viot, Iherin 
she le}^d the child, for cold, In the pel as it was bifold. 
cr4So Cm, Mysi (Shaks. Soc.) 246, ij doctorys with him 
^yd with pellys aftyr the old gyse. XS98 Bp W. Barlow 
Three Serm, u 88 Our flesh swelleth, and like Sathyrions 
pelles or skmnes we are of vnquiet and restlesse minds. 

f b The skin with which the deciduous horns 
of deer are at first covered; the 'velvet'. Obs, 

In quot 157s app, associated with Pill, Peel sd,^ 

157s Turberv, Venene 242 His heade when it commeth 
flist out, hath a russet pytt vpon it, the whiche is called 
Veluet a 1700 B E. Diet Cant Creiu,To Fray, .when 
Deer rub. their Heads against Trees to get the pdls of 
their new Horns off. 

2 A skin or roll of parchment, a parchment; 
spec each of the two pells, of receipt {pellis re-- 
ceptorunC) and disbursement {pellis exituum), kept 
at the Exchequer, b, In^f, The Office of the Exche- 
quer in which these were kept. Obs, exc. Hist, 

I4S4 Rolls cfParlt V. 249/1 That it be entied in the pele 


Terme playnely doth apiere. X577-87 Holinsiied CAww. 
Ul. 1245/1 In which Easter tearme was William bishop of 
Yorke also made treasurer, as is prooued by the pell of 
Extius, x68x Nevilc Plato Redw, 107 No Sanctuary to 
ny to, but a peice of Parchment kept m the Pells czBoz 
OKmmoGrandConsult Poet Wks. (1823) 40 But our frugal 
doctor Gives his pills to the public, the Pells to his Sonf 
o» Clerk of the Pells, an officer formerly charged 


Mr. Warder, Master of the Pells. 1834 ^<7/4^5 TV, 
c IS § I The Offices of Auditor, and of each of the Four 
Tellers of the Exchequer, and of the Clerk of the Fells are 
hereby abolished. 1846 Btackw, Mag LIX. 464 His paity 
acknowledged his set vices by a retiring pension, which 
Ml. Pitt exchanged for tlie clerkship of the pells. 

3. cdlrib, and Comb , as pell-office (sense 2 ) ; 
t pell-monger, a dealer in skins and furs , f pell- 
wool, wool plucked firom the skin of a dead 
sheep ; = Pelt-wiii?/. 

X676 Needham Pacquei Adv 31 May they leave off balk- 
ing when he comes into the City, and not do as dogs do at 
a *PeU.nionger, Brief R el (1857)17 311 

Mr Lemar, a clerk in the ^pell office in the exchequci. 
1429 Rolls ofParlt, IV 360/2 pat no man make noon 111- 
wynde wiUiynne J>e flese,..ne peryniie Jo puttc lokky?, 
^^ellewolle, tene, ne noon obci fllthe 144a Ibid, V* 61/1 
That ther be put m noon of thoo Worstedes, eny Laznlxi 
woll, nor Pell woll. 

Pell, V, Obs exc. dial [Origin uncexlain : cf. 
Peal ; also L. pellh^e to drive.] 

1 mtr. To hurry, rush. 

C1300 Havelok 809 Shal ich neucrc lengcrc dwelle, To 
morwen shal ich forth pelle 1903 En^, Dial, Diet,, Pell,, 
to dash, duve or strike violently; to walk with a heavy' 
dashing step 

2 . irons. To beat or knock violently, esp down 
«xAoo-5o Alexander 117 How h® powere out of Persy 
pellid doune his kny^tis. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 431 Beal 
and pell them downe with perches and poles 1606 — 
Sueton, 1^6 The buflbns and jesters aliout him made j^ood 
spoi t, pelhng him with olive and date-stones, ? a 1750 Battle 
Sheriff Aliiir in Child Ballads (1857) 25o Foi well 

I wat I saw them run, Both south and north, when they 
b^un. To pell and mell, and kill and fell. 

Pell, obs foim of Pall, Peel sb,^ 

Pellac, pellack: see PellockI and 2 
t Pellage. Obs, [f. OF. pel Pell sb, + -age.] 
A duty or impost formerly levied on skins cxpoited 
[X409-X0 Rolls ofParli III 62s/2[Le] Subside &. Cusliuiici. 
des Layns & Pealx lanutr, outre le Pondage, Tonage, Au- 
nage, Pellage, & d’autres Marchaundises,] x69x Blonnls 
Law Diet (ed d), Pellage,,, the Custom or Duty paid for 
Skins, Pelts or Leather 

If Pellagra (pel^ ‘'gra, -re*gia). Path, [It, and 
mod.L. (h pellagre), said to be f. pell-ts + ? -agra 
in chtra^a, podagra (gout in the hands, the feet) ; 
but perh. ong. It, pelle agra 'rough Bkin^] An 
endemic disease (frequent among the peasantry of 
Southern Europe, esp. Lombardy, often attributed 
to eating diseased maize), m whicli tlic skin reddens, 
dries, and cracks, and the epidennis peels off in 
bran-like scales ; the digestive organs and central 
nervous system are affected, and the disease often 
ends m insanity, 

x8ix Hooper Did Aled 5.v , The disease calkd the 
pelagra does not appear to liave been noticed by any of our 
nosologists 1840 Penny Cycl, XVII 388/1 Ptllagia is a 
di&ease chiefly affecting the skin, and pariicularly prevalent 
amongst the peasantiy of ihe north of Italy. 1804 N, i*yd 
Soc Ytai -bk Aled, 4 Snrg. 176 m. The endemic pellagra of 
Aragon . . is absolutely identical with the endemic ptViagia 
of Asturias. 1865 Chamberds Entytl, VII, 363/1 l*cll.igra, 

I at one time the name of a skin-diseasc . . is now empluyeu 
to designate a group of phenomena, of which the most pro- 
minent and significant aie mental 1874 Bucknii i ik 1 uki. 
Psych Aled, (ed 3) 364 The first de&ciiptions of pellagra 
appear about the year 1770 

Hence Pellagrag©*nic a,, engendering pellagra ; 
Pella-grin, a person affected with pellagra. 

Chambers's Encycl, VII. 363/1 Of 500 patients in the 
Milan Lunatic Asylum in 1827, one third were pellagrins, 
1903 Brit, Aled, Jrnl xi July 86 Alcoholism renders the 
organism more prone to suffer from pullagragenic poison. 

Pella'grous, a. Path, [ad \t, pellagroso, F, 
pcllagreux, -euse, f. Pellagra . sec -ous ] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to pellagra; affected with 
pellagra. So (m latter sense only) Pe'llagrose a, 
x^ N Syd Soc, Year-hK, Aled, 4 isurg, 176^, Phthisis 
and scrofula do not appear to be at all prevalent among the 
The endemic pellagrous affections 
of Spam arc absolutely identical with those of the X*andcs 
district [of France], and those of Italy with the sporadic 
pellagrous diseas^ of France. 2874 Bucknill & Tuks 
Psych Afed.{td 3) 364 Pellagrous Insanity, The total 

number of pellagrose in the Milanese provinces in 1856 was 
. x6 3 per xooo of the population. Of these,, g per cent, 
were insane. 

tPellamou-ntain. Obs, Also 6 puUaU-, 
0-7 pela-, -mountayme, Tapp a popular cor- 
ruption of sometued.L. herbalists* name, e g. Pule- 
gium monianum, or SerpfUum nmUanum , cf. 
also PblleterX. The OF. name was> poliol, pou- 
lieul,'^ A name of Wild Thyme, 

XS7S Turberv. Faulconrte 27,3 Sage, Mints, Pelamountainc, 
l^iou^ Cynampn, and such othersweete comfortable deuises, 
«78 Lytr Dodmns 11. xliv 231 This herbe is now called, .in 
English Wilde Tyme, Puliall mountayne, Pellomountayne, 
and mnnwg Time. x6o2 Carew Cmmail 19 Natures 
HieraU hand decketh many of the sea diffes with wilde 
ilissop, Sage, Fela^untayne*., and such l3ce welhsauour- 
ing herbes, N. Cox Genii, RecreaHen 11, 348 Take 
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Gei mander, Pelamountain, Basil, Grummel seed, and Broom- 
ilowcrS} of each half an ounce* 

Pellar, -er. dial (Cornwall). [?f. Pell v. + 
-AR 3 , 1 .] An exorcist ; a wizard, conjuier. 

1865 R Hunt Pop, Rom IP Eng, Sei n 81 She and her 
fi lends weie satisfied that she had been ill wished So she 
went to tlie ‘PelJer ’ ..The spell was taken off, and the old 
woman giew strong Ihd, 77 His wife then stated that the 
viitue was in her and not in him , that she was of the real 
‘ Pellar’ blood *893 Longm Mag, Feb ^8g She was going 
to the ‘peller’ to get a 'charm* said for him 
+ Pellard* Obs, or Hist, [ad. med.L jpellarda 
(1388 in Du Cange), of uncertain origin: peih. 
a deiivative of L. pdlis^ lUpM skin ] A kind of 
cloak or timic . see qnots 
1846 Faiiuiolt Cosiumo m Mtig GIo^., PeUardf a gai- 
ment like a super-lunic X876 Fla-nchb Cycl Costume I. 
2fpiPeUard^ another name for the houpelaiid. 

Pellatory,Pellatur ; seePBiiLiTOEYjPJinrtETJBB. 
Pelle, obs. f.PALL, Pbal. Peller, obs. f.pEALEB, 
Pillar j var. Pellar. Pellere, var. PeldbeI Ohs. 
Pellet (pe’let), sh'l Foims; 4-5 pelet, (5 
-ette), pelote, (5 -ot), pylote, 6 peUete, -ette, 
-ot, -otte, -it, -yt, -at, 6- pellet [a, F, pelote 
(lithe )« Pr., Sp peloitty Pg pellota^ It pillotta 
* any round bundle or bal * (Florio), ined,L, 
iSta^pildta, deriv. otltpila, L.,ptla ball.] 

1 . Any globe, ball, or sphencal body, usually 
one of small size \ a ball of some plastic or soft 
substance, esp. of medicine or food, a bolus, a pill. 

1390 Gowdr Con/. II 306 Of pich sche tok him a pelote, 
The which he scholdo into the throte Of Mmotaure caste 
iilile C1400 Lan/mw'^ Cmug 183 Grtnde hem & tern- 
peic hem vp wib lus of loiiis barba, & make J>erof pelottis 
1. 1430 Tivo CooKof^-bls 39 Take j’an Jjin fleysshe make 
kei-of pelettys, os it vveie Appb^s 1481 Caxton Myrr i. 
XV 48 Godfouimed thewoildalleiounde.lykeaais apelettc. 
1591 Percivali, Did , Uallullai pellets to cram pullen 
1607 Tompll Pour/ Beasts (1658) 419 The little beiixes or 
pellets which are within the Pomgranate. 1676 Wiseman 
Lhiiurg, Treat (J), I dressed with little pellets of Imt 
1768-74 Tuciccr Zi, Hat, (1834) II 589 We aie citizens of 
the universe, inhabitants of the little corner theieof, the 
dirty pellet wheie we aie now stationed. 1829 Southey 
AU/ir Lovell, when an electric pellet of light 
Gomes forcibly out at a touch x8sx D Wilson Ann, 
(1B63) II IV 111. 260 The most primitive of Scottish coinage 
IS the simple gold pellet *853 Soym Panirop/i 161 The 
poultiy ..are made to swallow pellets . composed of two 
paitb of bailey flour, and one of maize 

2 . spec, A ball, usually of stone, used as a missile 
duiing the I4tli and I5lh centuries, and shot from 
mangonels, moitars, etc. j a cannon-ball; in later 
use, a bullet ; now applied to small shot. 

[1339 Pelctse de plumbo c 1370 Felottes de fer ‘ see Gun 
sb, i.J 1362 Langl, P/ a V 61 As pale as a pelet in a 
palesye he seemede, C1384 Chaucer //. P'orne ni 553 Thrugh 
out euery Regtoun Went this foule trumpes soun As swifte 
as pelet out of gonne. ? us 1400 Morte Arth 3037 Thane 
boldly >ay buske, and bendes engynes, Payses in pyiotes 
and proues theire castes c Z440 Promp Parv. 3pt/i Pelot, 
lownde stone of erthe,or othei mater (/f, P, pelet), 
vel ptUohiSyriuins, Caxton Fayies of A ii xx, 133 
Dyueis other small gonnes castyng pyllettes of leed and 
coinon stones 1495 Haval A cc Hen, PTffiSgd) 274 Pyllettes 
of lede & dyce ofyion 1497 Ibtd 9s Pellettes of leed for 
Seipenlynes. 1555 Eden Decades 180 A gieat and verye 
1 ounde pearle. as bygge as a smaule pellet of a stone bowe, 
and of the weight of xxvi carattes 1577 Dee Relai, Spir 
I. (1659) 78 An vein, like a pair of tongs , in form of a Mould 
to cabt Pellets in. 1607 Torsni l Four/ Beasts (1638) 320 
To cuie a wound made with haiquebush shot . First seek 
with an instrument whether the pellet remain within or not, 
a 1668 Davenant Siege Wks (1673) 68 These Cannon Pellets 
will bruise me bhrewdly 17x9 D’Ubfey Pills (1872) V 137 
For these Guns are such pestilent Things, To put a Pellet 
in one's Brow 1841 Greener Sci Gumery vii. 251 There are 
many parts about the body of a bird, wherein a pellet of 
No 7 will affect its vitality equal to a pellet of No. 2 x88o 
Jefferies Gr Feme F, 252 The pellets hissing past his eais 
/g *S*3 Skelton Carl, Laurel 637 Wifli a pellit of 
peuisshenes they had suche a stioke, That all the dayes of 
thei lyfe shall styck by ther 1 ybbis 164X Milton A nimadu. 
34 It will stand long enough against the battery of their 
paper pellets. <kx764 Lloyd Poet Poems (1790) 183 Around 
the fiequent pellets whistle From Satiie, Ode, and pert 
Epistle 1862 Tyndall Mountcaneer i. 7 The heavy ram- 
pellets .lattle with fury against the carriage, 

b. A toy bullet of clay, wood, paper, etc., used 
in spoit or play, esp as the charge of a pop-gun. 

*553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb ) 23 To Wwe them 
oute of a trunke as we doe pellets of daye 0x626 Dick 0/ 
Demon rr u m Bullen O PI II 26 And my Devonshire 
blade, honest Dick Pike, ^aid not his Sugar pellets among 
my ^anyaids 1637 W. Morice Cesna quast^ Tivuv^ xxix. 
287 Cmiidrens gunns, to shoot the pellets which they put 
into them, x8^ Kane Arct, Expl I. vi <6 Our rifle-balls 
leverbeiated flom their hides like cork pellets from a pop- 
gun target, 

S. Her. A roundel sable : = Guhstohe 2. 

[136a Lbich Armone 150 b, Hebeareth Or, 111 Ogresses m 
Fesses. These are Pellettes of gunnes, and are neuer other 
colour, then Sabie.J 1573 Bossewell Armone ii. 81 b, 
TV Ogresse is the same that we call a Pellet of a gonne. 
(ttS6x Fuller Worthm^ Northampton, n (1662) 299 This 
Sir John baie, for his paternal Coat, Argent on a Bend 
Gules, three Swans pioper, between as many Pellets. 1766 
PORNV Heraldry {x’jii) Diet , Pellets^ the name given to the 
Black Roundlets, by English Heralds alone X864 Boutell 
Her Hist, 4 P^, xy, § 15 (ed. 3) ao3 Lord Latymer charges 
a pellet upon his silver saltire, ^ j n . 

4 . A ciicular boss or raised part, loundea or flat, 
in coins or decorative work. 


1842 Francis Diet, Arts etc., Pellet, a Gothic aichitectural 
ornament, consisting of plain, Hat, circular pieces 01 pellets, 
arranged along a fascia or band, at equal distances. 1864 
J Evans Cows Anc Britons iii 45 When a central pellet 
IS surrounded by a circle of smaller pellets or ovals, I have 
called It a 'roseLLe’ or 'star of pellets’ 387^ Fortnum 
Matoltca'xy, 168 The shallow bowl . marked at the back with 
the crossed circle, having a pellet in one of the quaiters 
6. ctttrtb, and Comb.^ as pellet ornamentation 
(see 4), system \ pellet-hke aclj.; pellet bow see 
quot. 1852 ; pellet moulding Arch.y a moulding 
consisting of a flat band on which are circular flat 
disks (Gwilt Archtt, Gloss, 1876) ; pellet powder, 
gunpowder compressed in moulds mto pellets of 
defined quantity and foim 
18x6 sporitag Mag, XLVIII 244 Killing fourteen phea- 
sants with a *pellet bow or air gun 1852 R. F. Burfon Fal- 
conry in Valley Indus i 7 The pellet-bow is made of a shp 
of bamboo, bent m the shape of our ancient weapon , it has 
two strings stretched parallel to each other from horn to 
hoin About the centre a hit of canvas or coarse cloth, an 
inch or an inch and a half m length, is sewn tightly to the 
two coids, and against it the pellet, a lump ofhaid clay, 
about the size of a ' taw ’, is flimly held by the thumb and 
forefinger, which diaw the bow. x86o Tyndall Glac, i x. 
6s All the way home we were battered ^ this '^pellet-like 
ram 183B Parker Gloss. Archit, (ed a), ^Pellet Mouldings 
an ornament in Noimanaicbitecture, 1870 Engineert6 Sept. 
184/1 ^Pellet powder was lecommended for adoption with 
heavy guns by the Gunpowder Committee of 1866 

tPe'Uet, sb,^ Obs. Forms* 5 pilot, pylet, 
pellet, 6 pellot. [a. OF. pelete, •etie^ pellete^ 
-ettef dim of L pelUeni skin ] 

1 . A pellicle, a tbm or fine skin or membrane. 

e 1430 Pallad. on Hush. i. 590 And other while an hen 
wul ha the pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge enrounde. 
Ihtd, VI 144 Con of hem chese, Or that pellet that closith 
euery half The chike and pyiounciawe, hool eithei half, 

2 . The pelt or skin of a sheep 01 other animal. 

[1398 Bolton Priory Compotus If. at De lana domus De 


may it sell c 1440 Promp Parv. 308/2 Pylet, skyn , pelhs (P 
cntis), CX470 Henryson ix QVol/ ^ Fox) Tcvm, 

Thair sail na pedder pyke your pellet fra me j I sail of it 
mak mittenis to my lufis 1583 Leg Bp St, Andreis 12 
Plucking the pellotis or euer the scheip be slane. 

Pellet, V [f. Pellet j^i* cf. Id, pelokr.'\ 
irans, ’t‘a. To form or shape mto pellets; to 
send as a pellet {phs ), b. To hit with (paper) 
pellets, small shot, etc. 

*597 SiiAKS LoveVs Compl* 18 Laundring the silken 
figuies m the biine That seasoned woe had pelleted in 
teares. 1606 — Ant ^ Cl iii -viii 165 Till by degrees the 
memory of my wombe, By the discandering of this pelleted 
storme. Lye grauelesse 1870 Pall Mall G 7 Nov 7 A 
newbp^er correspondent, who, treating himself to a battue 
in the Emperoi’s preserves, delivered an erratic charge and 
pelleted a beater’s finger. 1891 G Merediih One 0/ our 
Conq, xxxvi, The English kick at the insolence, when they 
are not m the mood for pelleting themselves 

Fe'lleted, ppl a, [f. Prllbt v. or 1 + -ed.] 
Marked or charged with (heraldic) pellets. 

1633 Middleton Triumph Integr Wks (Bullen) VII 389 
This Chaiiot drawn by two pelleted lions 1766 Porny 
fferal(iiy{i'!^y)Dict , Pelleted, Pelhted, term used to denote 
any Chaige or Bearing marked with Pellets. 

tBelleter^peletre. Herb Ohs Forms: 4-5 
peleatre, 5 peletre, -thxe, -tur, pelletie, -etux, 
-atnr, -eter, 5-6 peletyr peletre^ -ethre^ 

a AF, peletre f -estre, f. (by dissimilation of r..r) 
OF. ^peretrSi ptretra (Cotgr.) = Sp, pelitre (.— 
^pentreY*'-^ pyr-^ptrelhrum Gr. fever- 

few ; cf TTUperds fever. See also Ptrethbs. The 
history of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1 . « Pbllitoby I, the Pyrethrum of the ancients. 


^ peletre & zinzibere a 1450 Stockh, Hed, MS, 184 Long- 
wourt or pelethre of Spanye {Mleborus), Ibid, 214 Pelethie . 
peretrmn domyiicum cxe^ AlpMia (Anecd, Oxon) 145 
Ptretrum, herba .satis communis, radix eius multum est 
acuta in sapore qua utimur, gall et a“. pelestre. 1530 
Palsgr 253/1 Peletyr an herbe. 

2 . Wild Thyme {Thymus Serpyllum\ or Garden 
Thyme {T, vulgaris) Cf. Pbllamoxjntain. 

05x387 Smotu Barthol, (Anecd Oxon.) 39 SerpiUwn et 
kerpillum idem sunt, s pelestre, tamen herpillum quando- 
que sumitur pro pohgonia, nxgoo PtstiU ^ Susan 116 
Daysye and Ditoyne, Ysope and Aueroyne, Peletre \v rr 
pelletre. -tur] and Plauntoyne, c 3420 Pallad on, H nsh i 
1024 Of tyme is wex andhonymaad swettest, Of lymbra, 
peletur and origon. X4 Aiui Cookery m Househ. Ord, 
(1790) 441 Take .myntes, and peletur, and costmaiyn, and 
sauge 1483 273/* Pelleter. herba est. 

tPelleter^. In 6 pellytour. [ad. OF. 
peleher (12th c. m Hatz-Darm.), mo^F, pelleher 
fifith c. m Littre), f. OF.pel, L.pell-em skm, fur ] 
A fellmonger. • 

*575 Turderv Faulcanrie la Thin skynnes sent to the 
furryers and pellytours of Fraunce. 

!P 6 ll 6 tieri 3 i 8 (peletioTsm). Chem, [f. name 
of the French chemist Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97) 
+ -IKE fl ] A colourless alkaloid (CgHigNO) ob- 
tained fiom the bark of the pomegranate. 

i88x Watts Did. Cham, 3rd Suppl 1498 PeUeherine, the 
alkaloid of the pomegranate* 1897 Allbuifs Syst, Med II, 
1021 In toxic doses the action of pelletierine resembles that 
of curare. 


Pe’lletyi a. Her, [f. Pellet shX 3 + -y for F, 
•d — Charged with pellets; pelleted. 

1573 Bosslwcll Armone n 110 b, An head de cheual lassed 
de Argent, pellitie, betweiie two winges Sable, brydelled 

§ olde, set on a wrethe Aigent and Vert, manteled Gules, 
oubled Aigent i86g W S Ellis Antiq Ifei viii. 163 
note, Their robes decorated with paly and pellety patterns. 

Belliau (peli^), a. Math, [f, the name of 
John Pell, an English mathematician (1610-85) : 
see -IAN,] Applied to a particular kind of inde- 
terminate equation : see quot, 

1875 Cayley Coll Math, Papers IX, 477 The Pellian 
equation is = a being a given integer number, 

which IS not a square (or rathei, if it he, the only solution is 
jy = I, jir = o), and x, y being numbeis to be detei mined 
what IS requiied is the least values of x, y, since these, being 
known, all other values can be found 

Pellibraucliiate (pelibrm’qki^), a {sb ) 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. Pellibranchtdta neul. pi., f, L 
pell-is skin + branchm gills : see -ate 2 ] Belong- 
ing to the Pellibranchtaia^ or nudibranchmte gastro- 
pods (of J. E. Gray), winch have no distinct gills 
blit bieathe by means of the skin b as A 
mollusc of this group. 

Pellioaix(e, Pellice, obs. fF. Pelican, Pelisse. 
FelliceOUS (peh'szos, -i*Jzos), a, rare-^K [f 
L. pellice-us, -t-tes made of skin + -ous ] Of the 
nature of a thin skin, membiane, or pellicle. 

1731 Gale in Phil. Trans.XXXYll, 160 Made of a Plant 
that had many pelliceous luaicles. 

Pellicle (pe liklj Also 6 -ycle, pel(l)ik6l. 
[ad. L. pelhcula small 01 thin skin, dim. of pell-is 
skin.] A small or Ihiu skin ; a fine sheet 01 layer 
of some substance, either coveiing a suiface or 
(less usually) enclosing a cavity; a membrane, 
cuticle, film. Chiefly in scientific use, and applied 
to natural foimations, as a thin membrane in an 
animal 01 plant body, a fine scum on a liquid, etc. 

IS4X R Cop^ND Guydon's Quest Chirurg, F ij b. It bath 
collygaunce with the hely by his outwarde pellycle 3547 
Boobdb Brev, Ileallkx. 10 b, loynjnge to the pellicles of 
the kydiies, 1548-77 Vicary Attai viii {jBSB) 61 The 
Lunges is deuidra iiilo flue Lobbes or Fi.llikels of flue 
portions. 1601 Holland Pliny I, 466, 1669 W. Simplon 
Hydrol Chym 276 The newly ingendred juyees, in thtir 
own pellicles or membranes 1707 Lvnos, in Huso* fy Gafd, 
236 Weneed only Evaporate the humidily .lill there appear 
a little Pellicle on the Water. 18x5 J Smihi Panoi atna 
Sc ^ Art I 17 A pellicle of iron may be taken from a 
surface of a zoo squai 6 inches by the Chual Ihtd 11 xia 
Having observed how thin the pellicle of oil poured out 
upon wala will become, without losing its effect in depriving 
the wind of its influence. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc, {1879) 
II xiii 324 A thin pellicle of india-iubber &ui rounding a 
pea keeps it hard in boiling water 1873 Huxley Phys. iv 
78 The blood in each capillary of the lung is separated from 
the air by only a delicate pellicle. 

Pellicule (pe hkiwl), rare, [ad L pellicula ; 
cf. F pelltcule\i^o^ in Hatz.-Darm.).] =; prec 
CX400 LanfranPs Ciiurg, 32 Booms, pelhculis. giistlis, 
ligamentis & skyn. X54X R, Copland Guydo/s Quest, 
Chirurg, Fij b, His webbe withinfoitli is conteyned with 
the sayd pellicule. 1684 T Goddard Plate's Demon 93 
Over whidh a Pellicule, or kind of Skin, in most places was 
spiead, 1741 Hankkwitz m Phil Tians XLI 829 The 
Water, being evaporated to a Pellicule, deposits saline 
Crystals 1703 Bmt Med, Jml 14 Mar. 617 A bacillus 
slightly motile producing a pellicule in bouillon. 

Pellicular Cpeli kiilai), a, [ad, modX pelli- 
culdriSt L pelhcula Pellicle* see -ab^.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a pellicle; having 
or chaiacterized by a pellicle; membranous, filmy. 

x8s 7 in Maynb Expos Lex 18^ Semple Dtphihena 42 
Found to have no effect against the pellicular inflammation 
of the gums Hardimclls Photogr Client (ed. Taylor) 
366 Siibstitution of Gelatine for Collodion as the agent for 
presenting the sensitive Bromide of Silver in a pellicular 
form 1893 Brit nl Phoiogr XL, 745 Havmg developed 
and wash^ his pellicular negatives. 

*b PeUipar, -per. Obs, rare, [ad. med.L, pelli* 
panuif -perzusi f. ’L,pelhs skm + pardre to prepare.] 
A dresser of skins or hides, a skinner. 

Cx39o Mail Derby's Exp, (Camden) 91 Cuidam pelliparlo 


The Pellipers and othei craftsmen of this city Strvpe 

Siow'sSurv II App 111 687/2 Richard Knight fishmonger, 
John Pasnur Pellroar,] 

Pellise, Pellit, obs. forms of Pehsse, Pellet. 
Pelliteri, obs. form of Peltry sb 1 
Pellitory (pe'litan). Forms : 6 peli-, pely-, 
pellatory, peUytone, -ye, piUe-, ptditone, 
-tore, 6-7 pelhtorie, 7 -tone, 6- pelDtory. 
[Found first in i6thc.: partly (m sense i) an 
alteration of the earlier peletf'e, peletyr^ Pellbtbb \ 
with changed snfiix ; partly (in sense a) an altera- 
tion of *peretane, parsteu%e, Farietary, L*. parie- 
tdriUi It. paretaria, F, partitaire, paretavre (fi L 
panetem wall), by dissimilation of v* . r to / . r 
It is not clear whether these two changes of the earlier 
words were independent of each other, or whether one in- 
fluenced the other , but the result was that by 1550 or iheie- 
abouts both words had \xQova.^pelhtory,'\ 

1 . A composite plant, Anacyclus Pyrethrum^ 
the Pyrethrum of the ancients, and peletre^ Pbl- 
LBTEB of Middle English, called distmcUvely PeU 
litory of Spain^ a native of Barbaiy, the root of 
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which has a vexy pungent flavour, and is used in 
medicine as a local imlant and salivant and as a 
remedy for toothache. Also applied to the loot 
{radix pyrethrC) as thus used. 

Called by Ly te Basiard Pelhtory sec also b 
JS33 Elyot Cast Helikevr u (1541) 8|-h, Ihem that be 
vex^ With toothe ache 1 aVe Pelytory of Spayn one ducat 
[eta] 1570 Levins Mamp 105/22 Pell itoi le, ^reintm* *578 
Lyte Dodoens ni xix 342 , 1 thinkewemay welcahtbastaid 
Pelitory or Bertram xsoa Lily Mtdtis in 11 , 0 1 what will 
nd me of this pame? Some Pellitory fetcht from Spaine. 
1507 Gerarde Herbal ii ccl eip^Pellitorie of Spaine is 
called m Greeke m Spanish Peliire in hjgh and 

lowe Dutch Bertravi 1611 Cotgb., Piretre, Hearbe Bartram, 
bastard Pellitorie, right PelUtorie of Spaine 1705 Tate tr 
Cawleys Bks Plants iv, The Pellitory healing Fire contains, 
That from a 1 aging Tooth the Humour drams 1773 Genii 
Maff XLIII 439 The root of pelhtory of Spam should be 
held in the mouth often 1876 Harley Mai Med (ed 6) 
35 Pellitory IS a native of the north of Africa, whence it has 
eeu introduced into the south of Europe, 
t b. Applied, usually with qualifying words, to 
other plants in some way resembling this . esp {d) 
Mastetwoit, Peucedanum (Imperaforid) Osiru- 
t/numt an umbelUfeious plant with a pungent root 
(also Great or Patse Pelhtory of Spati^ f {b) 
Sneezewoxt, Achillea Ptarmica (also Wild or 
Bastard Pelhtory), Ohs 

1578 Lvte Dadaais ii xix 299 Of gieat PelUtorie of 
S^ayne, Impeiatona, or Masteiwort. Ibid iit xx 342 Of 
wifde Pelitory the whole Iierbe is sharpe and biting, almost 
m tast like Pellitory of Spayne, and foi y* cause men cal it 
also wild Pellitory 1597 Geraroe He^al ir clxxviii 484 
Piarmtea Sneesewoort The wholeplant is sharoe, bitiim 
the toong and mouth like Pellitorie of Spaine, for which 
cause some baue called it Wilde Pellitorie. Ibid cccKxjl 848 
Imperatoria Masterwooits, or False Pellitory of Spaine 
idk^ Topsell Ponr-f Beasts (1658) 103 If there be put unto 
It Wilde Pellitory, it will also distract and dissipate them 
[serpents] again 1738 Deering Cat. Strrp, 179 Ptamiita 
. Snee^ewort Bastaid-pelUtory m6o J. Lee 
A pp. 312 Pellitory of Spam, False, Chrysanthemnm 

2 . A low bushy plant {Parieiana oJictmltSf 
N.O. Urticacesd) with small ovate leaves and 
gieenish flowers, growing upon or at the foot of 
walls. Commonly disfangnished as Pellitory of 
the vialL Also extended to the whole genus Park- 
tana, (See also Parietaht sb) 

Turner Nmnes of Herhes 41 Helxlne or pardition is 
called in enghshe Parietorie or Pelletorie of the wal in 
frenche Du panetaire zjda Hetdfol 11 13 Parietorie or 
Pilletone of y® ivall, Hollyband Treas,Pr 'Bon^ De 
VApparitoire^ au herbe called Parietoiy, commonly Pelh^ 
tone. x6zo R Tonson Alch, iii. iv, A good old woman . 
did cure me With sodden ale, and pellitorie o' the wall Z747 
Wesley Prim. Phystc (1762) 57 A Pint of juice of Pelhtory 
of the Wall biuised in a Marble Mortar xSsz Clare VtU, 
Mimir. I 210 Where the mouldering walls are seen Hung 
with pellitory green. Z884 Miller Plant n.^ Pelhtory, 
Aros.T\<:osi,Parietariapefuisylvamca , HewZealandi/’^rm* 
tariadebilts 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1713 Petiver in Phil. Trans XXVIII 187 These Leaves 
are gieen, and in their S^ments resemble the Pyrefhmm 
Cananeme or Pelhtory Dasie. 1760 J, Lel Introd, Bot. 
App. 322 Pellitory-tree, Zantkoxyium J797 Downing Dzs-. 
orders Horned Cattle 57 Give the beast a quart of pellitory 
tea two or three times a day x86z Hulme tr Moguitt- 
Toiidon ir v. », As if they had been chewing pellitory root. 

Pell-mell (pe*lime*l, njoith shifting stresi)^ adv. 
(d,, sb ,v) Also 6 peale meale, peale-meale, 
pel mell, pel mel, pel-mel, 6-8 pelmell, 
peale meaXe, peale-mesle, (S pezle mezle), 6-9 
pell mell (^ pel-mell, pell-mel, pelmel, 7-8 
pall-mall), 7-9 pellmell, 8-9 pSle m§le, 9 p@le- 
mdle. [a. T.p^le^ffdle, in OF.pesle mesle (i alli c.), 
Pelle-mlle (14th c), for which also mesle-peslej 
meUe-pelh^ fnesle-mesle^ brelle-mesle(^mhc.). The 
element piesle, mtle was app, the stem of the vb 
ineslert mUer to mijc, mingle j the origin is 
uncertain; Diez queried /e//?, pile shovel, ^xpaele 
pan, as if mixed together with a shovel, or m 
a pan ; but the vanous foims m OF. suggest merely 
riming combinations formed on mesky mikj as in 
tire-hrey Eng. namby-pamby^ etc ] 

1 With disorderly or confused mingling,* in a 
confused medley ; together m disorder, without any 
order , in mingled confusion, promiscuously. 

1596 2 I, tr Zavofdids Hist Scanderheg ida The men 
lay wallowing all along vnder their tentes, pell mell amongst 
their horses ai^i Bp M.qmvxkcx} Acts ^ Mon vui (1642) 
540 Nor weie raeu and women intei mingled pell mell m 
their Synagogues. 1887 A Lovell ti Tlievenofs Trav 
I 283 Then the Guns went off Fell Mell on all hands 1766 
Pennant Zool, (1768) II 448 Assuming the shape of a wedge 
. .for they [wild geese] cut the air the readier in that form 
than if they flew pelmell 18x4 Jefferson Writ, (1830) IV 
242 We should now have been all living, men, women, and 
children, pell-mell together. 1840 Carlyle Heroes lu (1858) 
233 Shoulder-blades of mutton, flung pellmell into a chest, 
18^ Gkote Greece 11 xxxvui, V 34 After whom, with an 
interval of two furlongs, the remaining host followed pell- 
mell 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L, x, 267 The dead and 
the dying were huddled pell-mell together, 
b. Said of pursuers and pursued. 

1579-80 North Plniofclt (1676) 120 He entred amongst 
them that fled into their Camp pelmell, or hand over head. 
x6o3 Knolles^wA Turks {itzx) 91 Fearing lest theenemie 
m that hurly burly should pell mell eater In with the rest. 
1677 Bond, Gaz, No, 1x81/4 [They] were so closely followed, 


that our Soldiers entred with them pell mell into the City. 
X713 Ibid No 5106/2 The Turks and Taitais entred Pellmell 
among the Swedes. zSsg Green Oxp Stud i. ( 0 . H S ) 14 
[They] rushed pell mell wth the fugitives into the city 
c. Of combatants* Without keeping ranks; hence, 
at close quarters, hand to hand, man to man ; in 
a m 61 ee 

1579 I>igges Siratiot 105 If at anye time they should 
come to the swoid, or loyne peale meale with their Emmies 
1598 Barret Theor. IVarres Gloss, 251 Pel mellj a French 
word, and signifieth the mingling of men together, buckling 
by the bosome one with another 2663 Butler Hud i lU 
506 To come pell-mell to handi-Blows. 1733 Fielding Don 
Quixote m Bug iii xi, There they are at it pell-mell j who 
will be knocked on the head I know not 1767 Sterne 
Tr, Shandy IX xxvi, To attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and pile mile with the Dutch to take the 
counterguard of St Roch sword in hand 
t 2 . Without discrimination, indiscriminately; 
m the mass. Obs. 

1586 Holimshed Chron (1808) IV. 912 To be an actor in a 
tragedie of bloudshed and slaughter univeisaliie, pesle mesle 
to be perpetrated. x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv hv. 883 Th ese 
plaies and games haue been beheld and looked upon pell 
mell, without any such piecise difference. z6o6 Bp W 
Barlow Serm ai Sept. Div, Bishops weie not made yy^riv 
pell-mell, at all ad uentures 2657 W Mokice Coma quasi 
KoLid V. 50 Their way of excluding men pell-mell, and in 
the lump a 2659 Bp, Brownrig Serm (1674) I. x Z33 God 
sometimes punishes a Nation pell mell. 

3 In disorder and hurry ; with vehement onset ; 
witharush; mheadlonghaste; headlong, recklessly: 
often referring to the action of a single person. 

2594 Kyd Cornelia v. 266 The murdung Enemie Pesle- 
mesle pursued them like a storme of hayTe, 2596 Nashc 
Saffron Walden ^7 One Master Heath, set vpon it and 
answered it in Print pell mell. z6w Yarranton jS'wir* Iviprov 
194 Two Books which were so fitted to the Countrey-maiis 
capacity, that he fell on Pell-Mell <1^x734 North Lives 
(1826) 111 X09 Finding his brother falling thus pell-mell into 
affairs of tiade Ibid 372 Their university learning fell m 

S isle mesle with their prescriptions. 1784 Mme, D Arbi ay 
lary 3 Nov , 1 have not had an unpleasant thought that 
I have not driven aw^ pellmell 1824 W, Irving T.iTras). 
1.223, X went to work pellmell, blotted seveial sheets of 
paper with choice floating thoughts 2853 Kane Grimtell 
Exp, XU (1856) go We were an absurd paity of zealots, 
ru'ihiDg pell-mell upon the floes with vastly moie energy 
than discretion. 2878 Masque Poets 07 ‘ Repent yourself ^ 
the Nephew sneers, And at it goes pell mell. 

B. adj (pe l|mel) Disorderly and violent, tumul- 
tuous ; confused, promiscuous, indiscriminate 
2585 Jas. I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 17 Syne Phifers, Di urames, 
and Tiumpets cleir do craue The pelmell chok with laiuin 
loiide alwnair 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen, /F, v i. 82 Moody 
Beggais, staruing for a time Of pell-mell hauocke, and con- 
fusion 2657 ToMLmsoviEenott'sDisp. Pref , The thundiing 
and pell-mell Gianadoes of impertinent contradiction 28x7 
T. Scott Pans Revtsiied(ed 4) 157 The pell-mell rout of the 
French has been desci ibed in a vai lety of publications 2898 
Allbuii’s Sysi, Med, V. 935 This is a pell mell classification. 

C. sb. Promiscuous or indiscriminate mingling; 
confusion, disorder ; a confused mixture or crowd, 
a medley ; a hand-to-hand fight, a ra6lde 
2598 Barret Theor IVarres in. 1 36 The daggim is a 
weapon of great aduantage in Pell jneJl 2600 E Blount 
Ganzonis Hasp, Inc. Fooks ajb, Lord, what a pell-mell 
of conceit and inueutzon you shall discouer 2657 W MoRicr 
Ceena quasi Koii*^ v, 50 The old impure way of Pell-mell 
tends to many evils. 2832 J Wilson m Blackw Mag 
XXIX 307 Thundei bolts pin sue the pell mell of the panic. 
1849 Clough Dip^clmsw iv 68 High deeds Haunt not the 
fringy edges of the fight But the pell mell of men 2^4 
Tennyson Beckei ProX, The Church in the pell-mell of 
Stephen's time Hath climb’d the thione and almost clutdi’d 
the crown 

D. 7 >b. Uans, To mingle confusedly or indis- 
criminately; to mix up in disorder rare Hence 
Pell-melling vbl sb. 

2606 Bjrnie Kttl-Bteriall (1833) jr They pel mdl the 
dead with the living all in one kuk. a Drumm op 
Hauth Pam Lptsi Wkss (1711) 147 The game ended, 
kings, queens, bishops, knights, pawns, pell-mdled are con- 
fusedly thrown into the box 2792 Brackcnridgl Mod. 
Chwahy (1846) 23 In times of chivalry though there was a 
great deal of pell-melhng, yet no such disordeily work 
Pell mell, obs foim of Pall-mall. 
Pe*llockl,-ac!k,>oclL(pG'Iak,-px)* Sc. Forms: 

4 pelok, 6 pellok, (6 -at), 7 pealok, 7-9 pellaok, 

8 -uok, pallaoh., (9 palaoh), 9 peUooh., -00k, [In 
14th c. pdok, latinized peloca. Origin obscure: 
the Gael, petleag appears to be from Lowland Sc.] 
The porpoise (Phocs>na communis). But in quots. 
1331, 1541, app some other species. 

2332 m Exch, Rolls Scotl I 397 Et eidem, per vnam 
petram de porpoys et tres pelokis, xvr. {Ibid 363 Per vnam 
pelocam, missamcamerario, vj ] iSxxAcc Ld High Treas 
Scot, IV 337 Item, to Robert Buttone katour for ane selcht 
and ane pellok and salt to thaim. 2542 Bcllenden Descr. 
AU}, IX, m Cron, Scot. Bvjb, Thisnrth [of Forth] is rycht 
plentuus of cocUs, osteus, muscheUis,selch, pellok, merswyne 
& quhalis 2645 Shetland Witch Tnal m Hibbert Descr 
ShetU Isl. (1822) 599 Being trausfoimed in the lyknes of an 
pellack quhaiU 1710 Sibbald Hist Fife 53 A Palach, a 
great Destroyer of Salmond 279a Statist, Acc. Scotl. IV 
22 A species of sea animals .. called buckem, pellocks, or 
porpoises. i6a8 Scott P M. Perth lii, Gambolling like a 
pellack amongst the waves Crockett Raiders 219 

Like a school of pellocks in the Firth 
As* J 7 SS Forbes ynd. to Portsmouth in Ajax^Ve 28 The 
second chiel was a thick, setteiel, swown pallach. 
tFe*llock^. Sc. Obs. [app f. Pellet sb'^^ 
with exchange of dimin. suffix see -ook ] A ball 
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thrown as a missile fiom a cross-bow, hackbut, 
cannon, etc ; a bullet ; =» Pellet sb^ 2 
£•2470 Gol, ^ Gam 463 Thai bend bowis of bias biaithly 
within , Pellokis paisana to pase, Gapand gunnys of biose. 
1496 Acc Ld High Treas icot I 320 Giffin to a man to 
tak mesour of muldis of diuers gunnys, to send in Frans to 
mak pellokis of ii ne, xvj d, 1513 Douglas ASneis vii xu n i 
Wy th ley d pellokis from engyius 01 staf slyng thair fa men 
doun to ding 2540 Acts Jas V (1814) II 371/2 Eueiy 
landit man within >6 samin Sail haue ane hagbute of founde 
, .with hare calmis bullettis and pellokis of leid, .or line, 
b. Comb, t Pellook-bow Obs,, an arbalest. 

1538 in Pitcairn Cnm. Trials 1 . ^293 Ane nne of ane 
PeTlok-bow. 

Pellot, -otte, obs forms of Pellet 
PelloTir, obs. f. Peeler 1 ; var, Pelube Obs 
Pellow, obs. variant of Pilatt. 
tPellu’ce. Obs lare. [app. a obs F. pehtssc 
(Cotgr.), collateial form of peluche shag, plush, cf. 
Sp pelusa down, It peluzzo fine hair, soft down , 
see Plush ] Plush. 

2598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 98 The lich Taitais somtimes fur 
their gowns with pelliice or silke sing [ti . L de siuba sete, 
Rubiuquis, 1253], which is exceeding soft, light, & wamc. 
Fellucent (pShY/&ent), a, rare [ad L, pel- 
lucent-em, pr pple. of pel-,perluccre, f per through 
+ Wcere to shine . cf lucent ] « next. 

2886 Bigg Bampion Led zgi As die pelluccnt alaha'ylcr 
vase shows the flie within. 

Pellucid sid), a. {sb ) [ad.L. pellftcid-us, 
i. pel-, perlucere to shine through: cf. lucidus, f, 
lucere to shine. Frequent in scientific and literary 
use, but not colloquial.] 

1 . Having the propei ty of transmitting, or allow ing 
the passage of, light; translucent, transparent; 
deal. Pellucid zone • see Zone. 

26x9 Bainbridgc Descr Late Comet 10 That the Comets 
taile IS nothing else but an irradiation of the stinnc through 
the pelliicide head of the Comet. 2642 II. More Soug oj 
Soul ir. Psyc/iat/iauasin i, it. 5 A lamp armed with pellucid 
horn 1657 S Purchas Pol, Plytng-Ins x. lii. 6 A Bee 
hath four diyc pellucid skinny wings. 2690 Lockl Hum, 
Und, 11 xxni, (169s) 161 Thus band, 01 pounded Glass^ wlndi 
IS opaque, and white to the naked Eye, js pellucid in a 
Microscope 2725 tr. Pancirollus* Rerum Mem. 1 , 1 in. 10 
[It] IS diaphanous 01 pellucid, transmitting (like Glass) ail 
Forms and Shapes x8zo Wordsw. Scenery 0/ Lakes u 
<1823) 27 The water is perfectly pellucid, through which . 
aie seen, to a great depth, their beds of rock or of blue 
gravel. 2840 G V, Ellis Anai. 37 The inner wall, or 
septum, between the ventricles, is thin , almost pellucid. 2863 
Tyndall // prt/ iv § 127 (1870) 109, I will send the lays,, 
through tlus slab of pellucid ice. 

^.Jig* Easy to ‘see through’ or detect; 
‘transparent*. Obs b Showing the sense clearly, 
clear in style or expression, c. Perceiving clcaily, 
mentally clear 

2644 R, Baillie Lett, tjr ynils II. 150 Their ciaft was 
pellucid 2661 K W Coif Chaioct 23 The higher he 
thinks to some the moie Tie unvaiks his own imheciUty, 
and lenders himself pellucid 1822 Lamb Elm bur 11. 
Con/ess of Diunkaid, To muddle then faculties, perhaps 
never very pellucid 2862 J Picroit Waysf Words 237 
Writers of the school of Addison were smooth, measured, 
and pellucid 

t B. sb. A pellucid body or subblance, ra> e. 

1669 W. SiMiBON Hydrol, Chym, n vti 73 Some are dia- 
phanous, others opake..bul 111 pellucids, os Helmont saUh, 
that evesirum vitas rcvei berates it self. 

Pellucidity (pelto'diti). [ad L. pel/Rci- 
ditas, f. pelluctdusx see piec and -ity.j The 
quality or condition of being pellucid, transparency 
or translucency ; clearness. HSyxifig. 

264a H More Song Soul i. iij l\v, Nor did 't take In 
thtough pellucidity The penetrating light. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess Waters I, 35 Our 'rhamos. preserves her purity and 
pellucidity. x868 Milnan St Pauls xviti, 463 With an 
Incomparable ease and pellucidity of language. 

PeUucidly, adv. [f. Pellucid + -ly %] In 
a pellucid manner 

2824 WirrEM Tasso xv. lix, The waves tlial played Round 
her, each limb beneath pellucidly arui>ed. x868 CmUmP* 
Rev. IX. 76 Blake is uniformly putt, sweet, pellucidly 
perfect in form 

PelltL cidness. [f.asprec. + -NE«8.] rdlucid 
quality, pellucidity. 

1684 Boylb Pqronsn Bod. vL 96 Ihe Pcllucidness which 
the btone accmires in Water, 2772 Tennant Vmti Scot 
(ijrao) 97 Its pellucidness is like that of brown crjstal, 28x6 
J bcoiT Vis Paris (td 5) 89 Distances aic lessened b> the 
P^ucidness, of the medium tluuugh w Inch they are seen 
Pellu cido-, used as combining adverbial form 
of L pellttctdus Pellucii;, as m Pellu oido- 
pu uctate a,, marked with pellucid clots. 

2876 Harley Mai Med. (ed 6) 719 1 be leas «s arc alternate, 

. the younger ones, pellacido punctate 

PellucK, PeUiire, obs if. Pellock 1, Pklurb. 
Pellycan, -cane, obs forms of Pelican. 
tPeUyme-lly, Obs. rare. Also 5 

pelley melley [ad. OF. pile-w^le, with flnal e 
pronounced, or with Eng advb. suffix -lys*. p'ound 
a century earlier than the simple Pell-mell,] 
Pell-mell ado, 

e%^ Merlin 391 ThBi,.smyten thourgh the peple of 
kynge Bohom all pelly melly Ibul. 307 That 00 ^plc 
stnyte tbouigh the totherall pelley melley uiU d^rouse eche 
other to a-p^. x6frx Bp, W. Barlow Defi«ee 66 We„ 
grant this prerogattue,.not to euerie man p^y melly. 
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Pellyson, variant of Phlisson Ohs* 

Pellyt, Pellytorle, obs. fF. Pellet, Pellitokt. 
Pe'lmatogram. rar^-°. [f. Gr. ttcX/wto- sole 
of the foot + -GEAM.] A foot-print 
in Cm/ Did* 1^3 in Syd Soc, Lex, 
PellU.atozoan(pe and^^. Zool* 

[f. modX. JPelmatozoa, neat. pi. (f. Gr. vekfULTo- 
(see prec ) + {$ov animal) + -ait.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the division Pelmaima 
of Echinoderms, charactenzed by a stalk by which 
they are fixed, and comprising the Crinoids and 
the extinct Blasiozdea and Cystoidea, b, sb An 
echinoderm of this division. So Fe Isnatozo'ic 
belonging to or chaiactenstic of the Pehnatozoa* 
X89Z A thenmmi 24 Jan 125/2 Gross errors, such as putting 
..the pelmatozoic crinoids among the ^Stellenda*. X900 
Lankester^s Tttai Zool iii 19 Assumed to be homologous 
with the original three radii of the pnraitive Pelmatozoan. 
/M, The Holothurians..are primitive as regards Pelma- 
tozoic structure 

Pelmel, obs. form of Pall-mall, Pell-mell. 
PelO-i combining form of Gr. in7Aoy clay, mnd, 
occurring in a few rarely used scientific words, 
chiefly zoological. Felohatld (pjltibse tid), an 
amphibian of the family Pelobatids&, typified by 
the genus Pelohates walkei]; so Pelohatoid 
(pflp’batoid) a., belonging to or resembling this 
genus or family. Feloblid (-bsi id), a beetle of 
the family Pelobizds&f typified by the genus Pdo^ 
htus l~^ios hvmg] ; so Pelohioid (pflpbijoid) a* 
Pelodybid (-drtid), an amphibian of the family 
Pelodyltdsiy typified by the genus Pelodytes [Sbrrjs 
diver]; so Pelodytold (p Jlp'chtoid) tr. PelolltMc 
(-I1 ]nk) a Geol* {\l0os stone], applied to rock-strata 
consisting of clay. Pelomedusld (-m^di» sid), a 
toitoise of the femily Peiomdzuidsst typified by 
the genus Pelomedi4sa\ so Pelomedu'sold a* 
Pelophiloiis (pflp’fibs) a* [-philous], clay-loving. 

x888 AiJteumtm 3 Mar. 279/s He [Pro^ G. B. Howes] 
regarded their total absence in Pelobates and Pelodytes as 
fresh evidence of the ^elobatoid, rather than the discoglossid 
affinities of the last-named genus. 1884 Geol Mag 526 The 
Coral Rag is only an episode in the ^pelolithic senes : it is 
absent thioughout a distance of nearly 120 miles, and over 
this tract there is a complete passage from the Oxford into 
the Kimmendge Clay. 1888 F. A. Lees Flora Yorks* 
80 The chief *pelophilous species in the [West] Riding 
Pelo(e, Peloer, obs. var. Pilau, Pelueb. 

J 1 Pelo*n, d. [Sp.^<?/(S>?t, pi. plonesy bald, 
hairless ] Bald , hairless ; said in Spanish America 
of nearly hairless races of animals there developed, 
b. sh An animal of such a race. 

X879 tr. Do Quatref^ed Hum* Species 51 In America, 
where the oxen haveaEuiopean origin, the hair commences 
with becoming very fine and few in number with the pelones, 
and disappears entirely with the calongos 168a A £. 

Skeidies ft* Texas Siftinpitx The pelon dog is a 
great favorite with the Mexicans in Texas. 
fPelo'pium. Chem* Ohs* [mod L. (H. Rose, 
1846), f Pebpf name of the mythical son of 
Tantalus : see -lUM.] Name given to a supposed 
new metal found in the mineral tantalite : after- 
wards discovered to be identical with niobium 
(columbium). ITence f Pelopate [-atb^], a salt 
of ‘pelopio ’ or niobic acid. 

1849 B. Campbell Tnorg Ckem* 277 Pelopium k the other 
new metal discovered by M. Rose m the Bavarian tantalites 
Ihid* 278 Pelopates ate formed by similar processes to the 
tantalates. 

Pelore, vanant of Pelueb Obs, fur. 
llPeloria (pilootia). Bot* [mod.L., f. Gr. 
irikcop^os moustrous, f 'irikoip prodigy, monster; 
used first as a specific adj. in the name Ltnana 
PHoria"] Regularity or symmetry of structure 
occuTimg ahnoimally in flowers normally irregular 
or unsymmetricaL 

1859 Darwim Orfg, S^ec* v. 145 In irregular flowers, those 
nearest to the axis are ofienest subject iopeloria, and become 
regular 1885 Science Goss^y^ 184 Pelona, or the regular 
form of flowers normally irregular, seems to be moat common 
among floweis with spurred petals. 

Hence PeloTiau, Pelo riate, Feloxlo (pflp nk) 
affected with or charactenzed by pelona; 
Pelorism (pe lonz’m) = pelona ; Pelorize (pe lo- 
raiz) V trans , to affect with pelona (whence 
Pe loxlzatlon). 

1896 Hdnslow Wild Flamers 164 In the *pelonan variety 
the complete number, five, may be restored x88p Set, 
Amer ii May 293/2 In Ltnana cymdalana ^pefonate 
floweis and othei changes weie found 1857 Mavks Ex^qs, 
Lex , Pelortcus, that which is of unnaturalsize, monstrous 
♦peloiic i860 Barwim in L^e ^ Lett (1887) II 290 There 
IS, I believe, only one case on record of a peloric flowei being 
feitile z868 — Amtn. ^ PI, xiii II 58 ^Peloiism is not 
due to mere chance vaiiability, but either to an arrest of 
development or to reversion 1876 Balfour in Eneycl, 
Brit, IV. 129/2 In some instances, by *pelonzation, it is 
found that tetradynamous plants become tetrandrous. x868 
Darwin Amm * PI xxvi. II. 346 The most perfectly 
^peloTibed examples had six petals, each marked with black 
striae those on the standaid-petal 

Pelosine (pe*Hs9in). Chem, Also pelo'sia. 
[Arbitrarily f. Czssam)pelos (name of the genus 
of which C, ParezrOf the Velvet Leaf, is a species) 


+ -ikb 6.] An alkaloid found in pareira root: 

= ClSSAMPELINE. 

1866-77 Watts Dtct Chem IV 371 Pelosine or Cissampe- 
Iine. 1876 Harlev Mai, Med (ed 6) 723 An amorphous 
alkaloid, cissampeha or pelosia. z88a Garrod & Baxter 
Mat Med, 187 

Pelot, pelote, obs. forms of Pellet. 

II Pelota (p^^ ta). [Sp. pelota ball, augmen- 
tative of pella :-L. pila ball : cf. Pellet. J A 
game of Basque ongin, somewhat resembling tennis 
or rackets, played in a large court with a ball, 
which is struck with a kind of racket made of 
wicker-work and fastened on the hand by means 
of a leather glove attached to it. 

[X89X T. CmusmHar^er^s Mc^ Mar. 511.] 1895 Westnu 
Gas 9 May 8/2 A new outdoor game, played in the Basque 
provinces ana at Buenos Ayres, will be seen in London this 
summer. It may be roughly desenbed as a combination of 
racquets and tennis, and it goes by the name of pelota. zpoa 
Daily Ckron, 26 June 4/3 We want to see the sturdy Basque 
at his pelota play 

||Feloto*2l« Also 8 p6letoii(0. [F. peJoion 
(prioton), deriv. (iithc. in Hatz.-I)arm.) 

hall, heap, platoon, Pr., Sp pelota, It. pilhtta\~~ 
pop.L. dim. Kiiptla ball] 
t L A small ball or spherical mass. Ohs, rare 
17x6 M Davies Athen. Bnt* III 93 To pelter him with 
Heaps and Clouds of those Historical Balls or Librarian 
Bullets, or Pelotes or Peletons 1725 Bradley Fam, Diet, 

8 V. Preside, Other Presages of Ram are, the falling down 
of Chimney-Soot all on a sudden ; the heaping of Ashes 
into Peletones. 

2 . A small body of soldiers ; ssPlatoom. 

1706 Phillips, Peloton, see Plotton X744T1KDAL tr. RaMs 
Hist* Eng* III. CoiUm* 209/1 Before he suffered any peloton 
of his battalion to discharge. 1883 A Forbes m Foriu* 
Rev, 1 Nov, 664 A brilliant officer in command of anything 
from a peloton to an army corps. 

PeloBT, obs. f. Pealeb, Pbelee, Pxilae ; var. 
Pelueb Ohs, Felowe , obs. f. Pillow, Pilau. 
Pelrimage, early form of Pilgeimagb. 
Pelrinage : see Pelbbikage. 

Pe*lsy, a. Now dza/* [f. dial pebe (also pe/sh) 
refuse, trash + -T.] Of little value, trashy, 

1631 R H Arratgmn Whole Creature iv. 38 A kind 
of light Felsie come, inclosed in certaine eares, which are 
long and swampe, and full of awnes. x8a8 Cremm Gloss* 
(ed, a), Pelsy, mean, worthless. 

Felt (pelt), sb*^ Also 7 pealt. [Appears 
early in 15th c. Evidently related to Pell 
but actual formation obscure. 

It may perhaps have been syncopated from Pcllet sh*\ 
with sense 2 01 which it agrees, though such a syncope 15 
very unusual It may also have been a back-formation xiom 
Pelt-ry (analogical to paste, pastry, etc.) ; peltry beiiig = 
0 ‘P*peleierie, app from pelete, Pellet jA*] 

1 The skin of a slieep or goat with short wool 
on ; also, the raw or undressed skin of a fur-beanng 
animal; a fell. 

1425 in Kennett Par Ant, (1818) II. 250, xiv pellys bi- 
dentum CX440 [see Pellet si a 2], CX550 Dtsc, Common 
Weal Eng (1893) 56 Haue not ye graisers raised the price 
of youre wollea and peltes? 1570 Foxb A,.fyM {fA 2) 746/2 
Some others of them [Saints] went about in peltes and goates 
skmnes. 1579 Twyne Phtsicke agsi. Fort 11 xciiL 284 Thou 
hast not the skynne of a Bucke, noi the pelt of a Lambe, 
not the case of a Foxe 160a Warner Ali Eng xi Ixvu 
(1612) 281 Their store of Sables^ Furres, and Peaks x66x 
Feltham Resolves (ed 8) n hi, God . out of pity to his 
creature,, put him into pelts. x8o8 Con^l Grassier (ed. 3) 
45 The whole (sheep’s] body [should be] covered with a thin 
pelt. 2! 1825 Forby Voc E, Anglia, Pelt, a sheep's skin 
with the wool on 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk* Trades 
(1842) 256 [FurrUi^ Preparing the skins or pelts of furred 
animals, and converting them into muffs and tippets. 

2 spec, A raw skin of a sheep, goat, or other 
animal shipped of its wool or fur; the com- 
meraal name for a skin in this state before tanning. 

1562 Act 5 Ehz. c. 22 §i It shall not bee Iaufull..to make 
any Peltes, that is to saye, to pull, sheare, chppe or take 
away the Wooll gf any Shepe-skinne or Lamoe-skinne . 
unles suche person doo make or cause to bee made therof. . 
laufullv tanned leather or Parchement 1641 Bsst Farm, 
Bks, (Surtees) 29 The skinnes of fatte sheepe . put forth 
more woll, and alsoe the pelts aie bettei^ for that there is 
more substance to worke upon. z68B R Holme Armoury 
in 86/a Pelts, are the skins when the Wooll is taken off 
x8oa Paley Nat, Theol 111, A thin membrane like the pelt 
of a drum sti etched acioss this passage. 1846 J Baxter 
Ltir, Pracf, Agric, (ed 4) I 335 The skin of the giey labbit 
IS cut— that is, the ‘wool' is pared off the pelt, as a material 
for hats. x8^ Simmonds Did, Trade, Pelves, Pelts, the 
commercial name given to the skins of animals before tanning 
Jig, 1634 Bp. Hall Contempt,, N T w xi, The church is 
fleeced, and bath nothing left but a bare pelt upon her hack. 
1894 Crockett Raiders 149 Folk that are aye taking their 
nap off other folks are the umnest in the pelt themselves, 
t b. The skin of a fish. Ohs, nonce’isse, 

1584 Hudson Du Sartos* Judith v. in ^hesier^s Wks, 
(1621) 739 Ye Carmans bolde that all on fish do feede. And 
of their pelts do make your warlike weede. 

S. Applied to the human skm. humorous or dial 
cx6os Rowley Birth Merl, v. 11, Flay off Her wicked 
skin, and stuff the pelt with straw. x65x Biggs New Dt^ 
r Z44 llie profuse sweat, that rills through the cieeks of the 
Pelt, the pores. 1891 M C. F Morris Yorks, Folk-talk 
Gloss, s. V., They’re thick i t’ pelt 1^3 Public Opinion 
8 Oct 471 How delightful the feel of the hiiny breeze and 
the boisterous wave on the bare pelt ! 

4 . fa. A skin of au animal worn as a garment; 
a garment made of a skm or fell. Ohs, 


I Cooper Thesaurus, Diphtera, a sheapatdes pelte or 

^ment made of sheepe skmnes. 1580 Lvpton Swqtla 21 
Our father Adam.. had but a leather Pelte to cover his 
I nakednesse. 1383 Higihs tr yumns* Notnenclaior 161/1 
Mastruca,,a pelt, or garments made of wolues and beares 
skins, which Nobles in old time vsed to weare in winter. 
1649 C. Walker Hist ludepend, il 239 Some of them lead 
Dray-horses, wore Leather pelts, 

b. Untanned sheepskin used to form a pnnter’s 
inking-pad ; an inking-pad so formed, a pelt-hall. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Mxerc,, Printing 386 Pelts, Sheep 
Skins untan’d, used for Ball Leathers. 1824 J, Johnson 
Typogr, II XXL 655 Pelts, untanned sheep skins used for balls. 
1 5 . Applied opprobnously to a person com- 
pared to a dried skm; («) a miserly closefiated 
peison ; a niggard, a skinflint ; {d) a withered or 
wizened person, Ohs, 

X343 Elyot Diet,, Andus homo, a drye felowe, of whom 
notbyng maybe gotten, som do call hym a pelt, or a pynche- 
beke 1737 Mrs. GniFriTK Lett, Henry ^ Frances (1767) I, 
iB A diabolical, miserable pelt of an old maid called Mel- 
pomene. 

6. The dead quarry of a hawk, esp. when mangled. 
See also quot, 1674-91. 

x6x3 Latham Falconry (1633) ii Put on her Hood ' then 
lure her againe unto the dead pelt Ibid, Gloss., Pelt, is 
the dead bo<^ of any fowle howsoeuer dismembred. XM4- 
91 Ray N C, Words 54 Pelt is a word much used in FaU 
conty for the skin of a Fowl stuff, or the Carcase it self of 
a dead Fowl to throw out to a Hawk. X832 R F. Burton 
Falcon^ in Valley of Indus v. 60 If two [hawks] are flown 
.., the falconer is always flurried by theu: violent propensity 
to crab over the ‘pelt’. 

7 . attrih, and Comh,^ as '\peU-sUn\ pelt-ball 
sense 4 b; peltmonger, one who deals in 

skins,* pelt-rot, a skin-disease in sheep due to 
damp ; pelt-Bhaker, Batmakzng, one of die work- 
men who prepare the pelts for the making of hats; 
so pdt-shaMng\ pelt- wool ; see quot, 1753. 

x&sa Bewick Mem, 238 The common ‘^elt balls then in 
use . daubed the cut and blurred and overlapped its edges. 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Pellto,, a skinner* hethatmaketh 
thynges of skinnes ; a *peltemunger, 1753 Johnson, Pelt- 
monger, , a dealer in raw hides. 1323 Fitzhebb Hush, 

§ 54 There is an other rotte, whicbe is called *pelte-rotte, 
and that commeth of greatte wete, specyally in woode coun- 
treyes. 1736 W. Ellis Nem Exper, Huso 42, 190a Bnt, 
Med ^u. No. 3x46 37fl Muscular tremors (‘hatter's 
shakes ) are most often observed in those engaged in dusty 
post-carrotting processes (for example cutters, lockers, and 
*pelt-shakers) Ibid, 377 The various processes include (i) 
cleaning the skins (7) locking, (8) *pelt shaking. s6ax 
Vestry Bks (Surtees) 80 Item for a *pelt skinn receyved 
from Lud[worth 5 : ij d 1343 tr, Act 8 Hen, VI, c, 22 
That no man. put in the same [fleese], lokkes, ^pettwol, 
tarre, sand, yerth, grasse, nor no dyrt [ortg lokkes pelwoll 
taire peers sablon terre ne herbe, ne nulle autre orde^]. 1953 
Chambers Cycl St/pp , Pelt-wool, wool stripped of the skin 
or pelL of a dead sheep. 

Felt, [f Pelt w 1 : cf Pim? jA] 

1 , Au act of pelting ; a vigorous blow or stroke, 
as with a missile ; the act of pelting with missiles 
or {fig*) with obloquy. 

13x3 Douglas ^mis xiii, li isWyth mony pelt scheddand 
thar purpour blude c 1570 marr. Wit \ Science v iv. 
m Hazl Dodsley II 391 Here is a pdt to make your 
knave’s heart fret, 163a Vicars Ct. Virgil ix afio Troyes 
lUoneus brave With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 
X771 Smollett Humph Cl 4 July Let i. The cripple gave 
him such a good pelt on the head with bis crutch, that the 
blood followed xBxp Blackw, Mag IV. 727 Divers digs 
and many aponderous pelt ^1839 Okix D emon M^Destim 
III, (1840) 26 Adversity assails with pelt and scorn. 1 he would 
be great. 1889 Pall Mall G 28 May 6/3 Amusing pastimes, 
wmding^up with a general pelt of flowers, 
b. The beating ofrain or snow; a pelting storm, 
t86a Shirley Nugse Cni* vii 301 Not th^ ram of the 
temperate zone, but a down-pour, a pelt, a water-spout. x88o 
Blackmore Mary Anerley xl, For all things now were in 
one indiscriminate pelt and whirl of white 1887 D. C 
Murray One Trav, Returns vi. 92 The swish and pelt of 
the ram were heard in pauses. 

2 Au outburst of temper, a rage. Cf Pelt v*^ 6 
Ohs* exc dzab, 

1373 Cr Harvey Leiter-bh, (Camden) a8 Saiing farther in 
a great pelL that he mindid not in deed to deni me him 
self 1635 l^LLER Ch Hist* ni v. § 30 The Pope being in 
this pelt, iEgidras a Spanish Cardinall thus interposed his 
grayltie avjoo B E Dtci Cant, Crew, Pelt, a Heat or 
Chafe, * What a Pelt you are m l * 1880 Mrs xtimAdam 
d* Eve xxix. 399 Back he comes in a reg’lar pelt: and says, 

‘ I*m not gom to foace [force] myself where I'm told I shan’t 
be wanted^ 

3. The action of pelting (Pelt v?- 7); esp. in 
full pelt, (at) full speed. 

18x9 ‘ R. Rabelais * Aieillard f Heloisa 230 To prison 
pelt— away we should go a 1843 Hood Tale of Trumpet 
xxvii, Just fancy ahorse that comes full pelt. x86aH Marryat 
Year in Sweden I 148 Two postboys gallop up full pelt, 
without either saddles or stirrups 1885 J. Talk of 
Town IL 196 The others, ran on full pelt behind them. 
Felt, sb^ Now only dial, [app. a parallel 
form to paU, found in mod.Eng, dial in the same 
sense, and assumed as the stem of Paltbt sb,, 
which see for foreign cognates. To this apparently 
belong Pelting a, and Pelipey sh^\ but the 
phonetic history of the group is very obscure.] 
Trash or rubbish m the way of clothes, rags {obs,) ; 
also In Plod, dial,, Refuse, waste or dirty matter. 

1367 Caveat xxiv 76 [At night] many wyll plucke 

of their smockes, and laye the same vpon them m srede of 
their vpper sheete, and all her other pelte and trashe vpon 
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her alsa a 1585 MoyrGOMCRiE Flyimg s66 This prouerb, 
foule pelt, to thee is applyit. [Cf. 1851 T* Sternberg i?//*/ 
Niyrthcwiptomiu s v., Ihe refuse ^of com that rises to the 
top of the sieve after reeing, is also termed i866 W 

Gregor Dial* ^ 3 anffsh 124 1880 Tawjeson, Pelt x A 

piece of strong, coarse cloth, or of a thii^, dirty dress ; a rag, 
Banfkh* 2 Anything Chat is waste or dirty, Crash. 

rare [ad . see Pelta.] 

1 A light shield of leather or hide : =* PbIiTA i. 

But in quots, 16x7733 the sense may be as in Pelt si^ 4 
i6iy Morysok /fj/t III 267 The poorer soit haue only 
helmets of iron, and thick leather pelts in stead of armor 
1633 J Fisher True Trojans ir. v, Under the conduct of 
Demetiaes prince March twice three thousand, arm’d with 
Pelts and Glaues 1658 Phillips, Pelh/eraust . that cairieth 
a Pelt i\hich IS a kind of Taiget made of skins 

2 Bot = Pblta 2 

1758 Phil T7CU1S L 680 On the edges the paits of 
fructification are placed, in the foim of flattish oblong bodies, 
in these mosses called shields or pelts 

Pelt (pelt), [Kno\yii from end of 15th 
century . origin uncertain. 

Thought by some to be the same word as ME. 
to thrusst, push, which also had the spelling^^/i? But the 
difference of sense, and the chronological Sieak between 
the two, make this origin very doubtful ] 

1 . trans. To strike with many 01 repeated blows 
(now, in Standard Eng, with something thrown); 
to assail with missiles. 

(The wider sense is still Sc and north Eng ) 
a 1500 m Ashm. MS 61 No 16 Wherefore seyd y® belte 
Wt grete strokes I schall pelte, 1570 Foxe A, ^ M 
(ed 2) 372/2 The Christians inuidyng and entring into the 
munition inciicumspectly, were pelted and poshed with 
stones by them which stode aboue, 1604 Shaks 0th* 11. 1. 
12 The chidden Billow seemes to pelt the Clowds 162173 
MiDDLEtOH & IR.OWLEV Changshng ii 1 55 III stand this 
storm of hail, though the stones pmt me 1687 A Lovcll 
tr. Tlievenofs Trav i 139 A crowd . pelting one another 
with Cudgels 1719 De Fob Cntsoo ii ix, They stood 
pelting us with darts and anows. 1782 Miss Burncy 
Cectha vl v. There came a violent shower of hml Cecilia 
was .pelted 1796 Morse Geog I. 295 The soldiers 
..weie .insulted and pelted by a mob armed with clubs, 
sticks, etc. 1835 Sir J Ross PFarr and Voy xlvi 602 
Make snowbalb and pelt each other 1884 Q Victoria 
More Leaves 370 We were literally pelted with small nose 
gays, till the carriage was full of them 
1 b. fig To assail with repioaches or obloquy, 

1638 J Harringtom Prerog Pop Gcmt (1700) 231 But 
Macchiavel is deservedly pelted for it by Sermons. 1710 
Taller No. loo f x, 1 .have had the Honour to be pelted 
with several Epistles X773 Johnson m Boswell Li/e (1831) 
m 183 No, sir, if they had wit, they should have kept 
pelting me wi^ pamphlets. 1864 Sir F. Palgravc Nonn, 

<$• Eng, IV 200 The surrounding multitude . pelted the 
Prelates with opprobrious epithets 

2 . To drive by foice of blows, missiles, etc 

158a Stanyhurst Mn 'is i (Arb ) 34 Too soyl vnacquaynted 
by tempest horiiblye pelted. Ihd iv q 6, I thinck, that the 
Godhead, .Thee Troian veiseH too tins youre segnorye 
pelted x886 Burton Ar^ Nis* (Abr ed) I. Foreword 7 
Lads and lasses, driving, or lathei pelting, through the 
gloaming their sheep and goats, 

3 inir* To go oa striking vigorously , to deliver 
repeated strokes or blows. Also fig* 

1335 Stewart Cron Scot, II 608 The Scottis Than peltit 
on thair powis ane lang spac^ Quhill tha war slaae iikone 
in that same place XS45 Milton Colast 2, I still was 
waiting, when, these light arm'd refuteis would have don 
pelting at thir three lines 1674 N. Fairfax B-alk ^ Seh> 
jEp. Ded , They play’d the Men only, when they had done, 
in peltiim on't with the distaff c xSxy Hogg Tales ^ Sh 
II 173 The smith . pelting away at his hot iron x8xp 
W, Tennant Papistry Stornid (1827) 134 Sanct Salvador's 
lang strawan steeple Had peltit five hours to the people 

b or ram, snow, the sun’s rays: To continue 
to beat with force or violence 
xBax Clare ytll Mtmtr II 152 The storm pelted down 
with all bU might 1879 Atchebley Baerland 168 The rain 
began to pelt 1889 Kepentance P Wentworth I ix. 176 
There was a big unshaded wuidow through which the sun 
still pelted freely, 

4 tntr. To strike at vigorously vnth missiles; 
to go on firing, ‘ fire away . Also fig. 

2363 Bs Jewel Lei to Bnlhnger m St^pe Ann Ref* 
(1700) I. xlv 457 Here I am again pelted at. X59X Shaks 
X lUH y/, HI L 82 The Bishop, and the Duke of Glosters 
men, Haue fill’d their Pockets full of peeble stones ; And . . 
Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate. 2698 Fryer Acc M* 
India ^ P 4S Besides innumerable [shot] in her Rigging, 
Masts and Satis, from those [ships] that pelted at a distance 
1848 Whatply Lei* in Life (1866) II. 133 , 1 will not set up 
any proposal like a Shrove-Tuesday cock for you to pelt at. 

6 . trans. To go on throwing (missiles) with 
intent to strike. Alsoj^ 

2683 Wood Li/e ii Apr. ( 0 , H S ) HI 42 The rout fol- 
lowed, and pelted stones X743 H Walpole Let io Jfi S 
Conway X July, When all the young Pitts and Lyttletons 
were pelting oratory at ray father. 1862 Dickens BUah Ho 
xxxui. Will somebody hand me anything hard , to pelt at her ? 

+ 0 fwfr. To throw out angry words. Obs, Cf. 

Pelt 2 , Pelting ppl a 2 . 

[1366 see Pelting ppla a] 2393 Shaks Zner. xarS 
Anothei smother’d seems to pelt and sweai e x63t R H. 
A^rmgim Whale Creature xvi 281 Like Children in their 
minontie, that pelt it, and pule, and cry, for one toy they 
want 1673 Mjlton True Rehg 13 If they who difler in 
matters not essential to behefj shall stand jarring and 
pelting at one another, they will be soon routed ana sub 
dued. 2706 Phillips, To Pelt Also to be in a Ciafe or 
fit of Anger, to fret and fume 

7 . intr* To beat the ground with rapid steps; 
to move at a vigorous and rapid pace. 


1831 S. Warren Diary Physic* xvl (1832) 1 . 383 , 1 heard the 
report of a gun , and pelted away. 1843 Lcver J Hinton 
XXXV, Two or three hundred cars, all going as fast as they 
can pelt ns 1843 Hood To Mary iii 1 , 1 too longed much to 
pelt— but my snrnll-boned legs falter’d 287a Baker Nile 
Trib, XIX. 332 , 1 saw the rhinoceros pelting away 
Hence Pe Ited ppl a 

1697 Dryden Virg Past ni 97 My Phyllis Me with 
pelted Apples plyes. 1900 Wesim Gaz 23 July 2/3 A pelt- 
ing bombardment of ice lumps,.. the pelted distuct must 
have had an exciting time. 

Pelt, 2 Obs* exc dial [f. Pelt To strip 
or pluck off (the pelt or skin)//'9W , to skin, fleece. 

1596 Nashd Sajffmt Walden 87 He presently vntrusseth 
and pelts the out-side from the lining 1641 bPELMAx De 
Sepult 3t These doe so shave and pelt the people, that 
the cry thereof w very grievous 

t b To pluck the feathers from Obs rare* 
x6g2 R L'Estrange Palles cvii {1694) loi A Man took an 
Eagle, Pelted her Wings, and put her among his Hen& 

tPelt,z /3 Obs [Cf Paltbb V and Felting a 
In form, this looks like the veib whence Pelting a is 
derived, but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 
tnir* ?To pailey or bargam; to haggle in bar- 
gaimng; * Falter 

1370 W Wilkinson Conftt Familyeo/Loue 41 Those men 
which sell by whole sale haue a quicker diwatch, than 
those which stand pelting out untill the end or the maiket 
1610 Mil r Mag, 166, 1 found the people nothing prest to 
pelt, To yeeld. or hostage giue, or tributes pay, 
t Pelt, a form of ME Tilt, to thiust, q v 
1617 Collins De/ JBp Bly 1 1 77 Wheieas you p.itcb, and 

K elt, and clowt eueiy thing into cuery place that you can, 
ke a beggers coate. 

llPelta (pe*lta) PI peltflB (-it) [L fella, 
a. Gr. TrihTT} a small light shield of lealhei.] 

1 . Antiq, A small light shield or buckler used 
by the ancient Greeks, Homans, etc. 

1600 Holi and Lvoy xxvni v 670 The Felice are ceitaine 
small bucklers or taiguets, nothing unlike unto the Spanish 
Cetr® 170a Addison il/brfh/jWks 1736111 137 On 
the left arm of Smyrna, u. the Pelta or Bucklei of the 
Amazons 2849 Gro rc Greece 11* xlix V I 294 Lightly ai med 
with javelins, and the pelta or small shield 
2 . Bel. Applied to vanousshield-like stinctiires; 
spec the apothecium or spore- case of a lichen when 
without an excipulum or rim, as in the genus 
JPeltigera {PeUtded)\ also, a bract 01 scale attached 
by the middle like a peltate leaf. 

2760 J Lee Introd Bot i ill (2763) 9 The Peltee are the 
Fructification of the Lichen 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot 
xxxiL (1794) 499 Ash-colouied Ground Liverwort ILichen 
caninus Lin ] . is . veined underneath, and villous, with a 
xvsxogpelia. 01 target on the edge 2838 Carpenter Veg P7m 
§ 736 Tins head consists of a central disk, termed the pelta, 
or shield, on which the spoie cases rearranged in a radi- 
ating mannei, like the spokes of a wheel 

t Pe*ltage. Obs, rare—\ [f. Pelt sb.^ + -age.] 
Pells collectively ; peltry 
1698 G Thomas WesUHm> Jersey 32 , 1 shall begin with 
Bmlington-County, as for Peltage, or Beaver Skins [etc ] 
Peltast (pe Itsest) Gr*Hi$t* {jiid.L*peliasla, 
ad Gr. mXraaTfjSj f, iriXTr^ . see Pelta ] A kind 
of foot-soldier ; see quot, 1849, 

[1600 Holland Ztty xxxi xxxvi 794 Certaine targatiere, 
whom they call Peltastie.] 2623 Bingham Xenophon 67 In 
the meane time Cherisophus sent the Feltasts, and Slingers, 
and Archers ouer to Xenophon. xB^ Tiiirlwail Greece V. 
269 It was with no more than xooo Phocian peltasts. 2849 
Grotb Greece 11, xhx VI. 258 Peltasis, a species of troops 
between heavy-aimed and light armed, furnished with a 
pelta (or light shield) and short spear or javelin 
Peltate (pe‘lte»t), a* Bot. and Z0OI* [ad. L 
pelldl-tis armed with the Pelta,] Shield-shaped , 
usually of a leaf ; Havmg the petiole joined to the 
under-surface of the blade at or near the middle 
(instead of at the base or end); hence, said of 
other stalked parts having similar attachment 
1760 J Lee Introd* Bot, m vii (1765) 190 Peltate, Shield- 
fashtoned, when the Petiole is inserted into the Bisk of the 
Leaf, and not into its Base or Margin. 2830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst Bot* 20 Herbs, with peltate or cordate fieshy leaves 
2832 Dana Crust, 11. 863 The large peltate plates on either 
side of the body posteriorly. 2873 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs' Bot 37a The pedicel of the hexagonal peltate scale. 
So t Pe Itated a, Obs* « Peltate ; Pe Itately 
adv*, in the manner of a peltate leaf ; Peltatlon, 
peltate condition, or a peltate formation. 

2733 Chambers SuPP & v* Lee/, Peltated leaf, .the 
petiole of which is affixed to the disk. 2828-32 Webster, 
Peltately, in the form of a target Eaton 2870 Hooker 
Stud Flora 254 Nutlets peltately attached to a thickened 
conical receptacle. 1881 Jrnl Bot* X, 235 A similar pelta- 
tion towards the extremity of the proximal expansion occurs 
in many of the leaves of Nepenthes phyllampiiora 
Felxa'ti-, Pelta*to-, mod. combining forms 
of Ij*pelldltts Peltate, as in Peltatifld (-tee Lifid) a 
[after pinmlifid'] ; Pelta’to-di gitate a • see quot. 

x866 Treas Bot 858 Peltaiifid is applied to a peltate leaf 
cut into subdivisions, &nd pelta/a-digitate to a digitate leaf 
with the petiole much enlarged at the setting on of the 
leaflets. 

tPe’lter, Obs. [Agent-noun belonging to 
Pelting a] A paltry or peddling person 
a 1377 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 41 Yea let suche 
pelters prate, saint Needam be their speede, We neede no 
text to answer them but this, The Lord hath nede; 2577 T. 
Kendall Flowers of Epigr 4The veriest pelter pilde maic 
seme, to haue experience thus, [Cf * pilde peltinge prestes 
Pelting a* 1553 ] 


Pelter ,*?^ 2 [f. Pelt i + -brI.] 

1 . One wlio pelts, esp with missiles 

2828-32 Webster, Pelter, one that pelts 2830 Gen, P. 
Thompson Exerc (2842) I 276 To ask why the pelteis 
should not be put into the stocks 2882 P Robinson Under 
Punkah 186 The driver and guards have no time to get 
down and catch the pelters, and therefore it is safe to pelt, 
b humorously A gun or pistol, also, a small 
ship caiiymg guns. 

1827 Barrington Personal Sh II to Our family pi^ols 
denominated pelteis, weie brass 2890 Daily News 2 Dec 
5/3 The old Monkey frigates * and ‘ ten-gun pelteis *, which 
were an old theme of jocularity in the service, 
o. A peltmg shower, colloq 
2842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser n. Dead Dmnivtei, In vam 
sought for shelter From * a regular pelter ’ 2902 G Douglas 
House w Green Shuiiefs 145 The storm’s at the burstin 1 
we’re in for a peltei. 

d. One who or that which * pelts’ or goes 
mpidly ; m quot. a swift horse colloq 
190X Mnnseys Mag (U S ) XXIV. 484/1 It ain't the first 
time the pelcer’s cairled double 

2 . A i age, * temper’, dial. 

i86x Barr Poeuis 9 (E D D ), I couldna spe-ik a single 
word, I was in such a peltei. 1888 ‘ R Boldui wood ' 
Rohbeiynndei Artnsiix, ig Nobody ever seemed to be able 
to get into a peltei with Jim 

[Pelter, sb * a dealer in skins or hides 

In Cent Diet, etc without quot The histontal wouls 
me Pelleter and Peltier, lu mod use also Pilifrer 
Gioome Pelter in Household Ordinances (1790) 47 fiom 
Ltbcr Nigei of Edw IV is a misleading of a*; onie pultei of 
the MS] 

Fe’lter, zf* Chiefly dial* [Iterative of Felt v* • 
cf palter Ijam, To go on pelting or striking 
(also fig) ; znlr to patter (as lam). 

2723 M Davies Bfif I Pitf 2 Now Giles the Foot- 
man pelters him with Sentences out of the Hoh-Falhcis 
and Schola^lick Divinity 1716 Ibid* HI, 93 [see Pi loioN 
1] 1828 Cloven Gloss fed 2), PtlUr, to ptiltei, or heat 

'A^'ltVVYLVt. Martins of Cl d M xiv 231 Now, using to pace 
the loom, 01 drawing mgh the window to curse the jicdteiing 
rain without. Dial D at fiomCumbeil to Notts] 

Pe'lterer. [f Peltry + cf. fiuileter, 
fiippetcfi etc.] A dealer in peltrj^, a fcUinongcr 
2876 Whitby Gloss*. Peltei er, a dealer in skins 01 ‘ peltry * 
A furriei. 2886 E. Giluat Poorest Outlaws (1887) 295 1 lie 
booths of the peltei ers with their smelling hides. 

Pelti’-y combining form of Pelta, in a few 
rarely used scxenUnc terms, chiefly botanical. 

3Peltl‘feroii0 a, [L, pelltfer\, beaiing a pelta or 
small shield. Peltifo lions a \L,folitm leaf], 
having peltate leaves Peltifomx <7, shicld- 
sh^ed ; of a peltate form. Peltlgrerlne (pelti - 
dgeroin) a , belonging to, lesemblmg, or chaiac- 
tenstic of, the genus Pelligcra of lichens, having 
large shield-shaped apotliecia. PeIti*gerou£( a 
\h* pelitger]f shield-beaiing (Mayne Expos* Lex*). 
Peltine*xvate, Pe Itinerved adjs,, having the 
nerves or veins radiating from the centre as in a 
peltate leaf 

1636 Blount Glossogr, ^Pelhfcious, that wearetli or 
bears a Target like a half moon 1857 ^ 1 a\ne Eapos* 
Lex,, Pelti/olius having peltate leaves . ^peltifolious 
Ibid, Peltifomns applied to apotheem in form of a 
shield . , *peltiforra. 2893 Syd Soc. Lex,, PeUtforvt, 
applied in Mineralogy, to couches or beds that arc 
convex, and inclined on the slope of a mountain. 2890 Cent. 
Dici,'^Pelitgenne z866 Treas Bot *Pelhnerved, 
having libs arranged as in a peltate leaf. 

t Peltier. Ohs* In 4 -yer. [a OF. pehticr 
(lathe.), in modF. pellelier (p^Uy^), app. f. OF. 
pelcie, pellete, -efte, Pellet sb 2 ] A furrier, 

2389 Gild ^Pellyers, Normck in Eng, Gilds (1870) 29 
Peltyers and ojiere god men be-gunne >•; glide and |ns 
bretherhod of seynt Willyam holy Innocent and marter 
in Norwyche. 

Pe’lting, vbl* sb. [f Pei/e i + -ing i.] The 
action of Felt z/i; beating with missiles; per- 
sistent striking or beating 
2603 Shaks Lear iil iv. 29 Poore naked wretches, where 
so ere you are That bide the pelting of this pittilessc stoime 
1B30 Cunningham Bni Paint II 120 1 ’o avoid the pelting 
of the storm of invective. 1840 Dickens Bam* Rudge u, 
The rude^bnffets of the wind and pelting of the ram. 
Pelting, a* arch* [Known from c 1540, and 
veiy frequent to ^i688. Occasional in modern 
authors as a literary archaism. App. related to 
Pelt and Peltry sb 2 A variant Paltjno 
occui s 1 579-80, and in mod.dialect , cf. also PALTiifi . 

Its fwm suggests that peliwg !<> the pr. pple. of Pelt vl, 
the difficulty is that this vb i& very rare, is not found so 
«arly, and does not yield the required sense, unless tt is 
held that peUtng\sogzxi with some such sense as * haggling 
or shuffling’, and passed through * peddling', to that of 
petty, trashy, contemptible ’ j a sequence not proved ] 
Paltry, petty, contemptible ; mean, insignificant, 
Inimperj^ inconsiderable; worthless. 

2340 R WiSDOAiE in Strype Eccl Mem I. App cxv, 320 
The putting away of pelting perdons and the rating out of 
famous idols. 1533 Bale Voca^on 43 They are but pilde 
peltinge prestes, 1336 Olde Antichrist 133 So beggarly a 
^burbe, or so pelting a village, 2563 Calfhill Aunsw 
fireat Crosse (1846) xo Like a pelting pedlar, putting the 
best in your pack UMermost. 2373 G Harvey Leilcr-ik 
(Camden) la inforetd rather to bungle up a pelting histori 
gien to write a set epistle. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 60 
Land of such deere soules. , 1 s now LeasM out. .like to 
a Tenement or pelting Farme, 2603 — Meets for M. il IL 
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II2 Ewery pelting pet^ Officer Would vse his heauen for 
'i bunder 1634 Bt». Hall Conteiuj^lt N T w xxvu, To 
tender a trade of so invaluable a commodity to these pelting 
petty chapmen for thirty poor silverlings 1685 Gractaws 
Courtiers Qrac 186 Sometimes a little pelting fret costs 
a repentance, that lasts as long as life. x8io ^hclvf^ P/ atos 
View Reform m Dowden htfe II 293 A set of pelting 
wietches, in whose employment there is nothing to exercise 
. . the more majestic forces of the soul *873 Trench Plutarch 
11 (X874) 37 Greece was a province '..Her flourishing cities 
..had dwindled into pelting villages. 

Hence fPe'ltlasfljr m a, mean or paltry 
manner. 

c Badington Mtes on Getu xxi. 22 Wks. (1622) 73 It 
IS not euei by and by well spaied, that pinchingly and 
peltingly is spared x6oa Conieuttou heiw, LthereUiiy 4 
Prodtsalily ii. iv. m Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 350 For thy pains 
I will not grease thy fist Peltingly with two or three crowns 

Felting*! fp. a, [f. Pflt ^ -ing 2.] 

1 . That pelts ; chiefly of rain, hail, etc. : driving, 
beating, lashing. Also^. 

xyxo Philips Pastorals it 99 The pelting showV Destroys 
the tender herb and buddln^: now'r. 18x7 Coleridgc Sihyl 
Leaves, to Rea G Coleridge, Chance-started friendships, 
A brief while Some have preset ved me fiom life's pelting 
ills 1831 Helps Comp, Solti x (1874) 164 There is a piti- 
less, pelting ram this morning. 

2 . Violent, passionate, hot. Chiefly in feliutR 
chafe Ohs, exc. dial, 

1570 Foxe a ^ M (ed 2) 1643/1 margin^ [Bp ] Boner m 
a pelting chafe 1584 Lyly Campaspe v. in, Good drinke 
makes good bloud, and shall pelting woids spill it? x6a4 
Hcywood Giinaik 309 This young man , , being (as our 
English phrase saytli) in a pelting chafe. 1684 Bunvam 
Pilgr, 11 66 When they were come to the Arbour they were 
veiy willing to sit down, for they were all in a pelting heat 
t Pe Itish, Obs, rare~^^, [f. Pelt sb,^ 2 + 
•istiM IrrUable; angiy, enraged. 

1648 H ERRicic Oherods Palace vj And flings Among the 
elves, if mov'd, the stings Of peltish wasps 

Peltlesa, a, 7 are, [f. Pelt sb^ + -less] 
Without having a pelt or fur. 

X897 Outifti'(U S ) May 122 Every man in the hunt can- 
not kill a fox, and yet there will not be one to grumble 
because he returns peltless at night afler a hard day's run. 

Ii Foltogaster (pelttxgae stej), feo/ [inod.L., 
f. Gr. iriKTrj shield (see Pelt a) + 'tadrifp stomach.] 
A genus of degenerate cirripeds, ha^ng simple 
bag-shaped bodies, parasitic upon hermU-crabs 

1876 Benededs Anwt, Parasites ^8 The result of a retio 
gressive development like that of the peltogasteis, which . 
lose all the attributes of their class 
Pe'ltoid, a, rare, [mod f Gr. irikrri shield 
(see prcc ) -b -oiD ] Shield-like. 

1837 Maynp £ vpos Lex , PeltoIdSs, lesembhng a shield • 
peltoid. X893 Syd, Soc Lex , Peltoid^, .shield-like. 

Peltry (peltri), Also 5-6 peltre, 5 -ie, 
pelUten. [In ME. a. AF. fellene (Gowei) = OF, 
felekrie (ifllhc. in Littrd), modF pelUterie (in 

E rose pronounced pgltr»), deriv. olpehlttr^pelletur^ 
irner, Peltieb, deriv. of OF. pel^ L. pell-em skin 
So It. pelhttaria * tlie skinners or furriers tiade * 
(Floiio), f It, pelle skin. In mod. use app. a new 
adoption, ?froin the French in Noifh America. 

Not exemplified from £1525 to 1700; and then first in 
reference to the Noith American fur trade Not m Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash In Todd, with quot 1771.] 

1 . Undressed skins, esp of animals valuable for 
tlieir furs ; fur-skms, pelts collectively. 

X436 [see peltty-wate in 3] a X4sz Fortescue If^ks (1869) 
553 They liiynge . all maner of Peltiy. 1474 Caxtoh 
Chesse in. 111, Perchymyn velume peltiie and cordewan 
170Z Col Rec Pennsylv 21 16 That the said Indians shall 
not sell or dispose of any of their Skins, Peltiy or furr. X77X 
Smou ctt Humph, CL 26 Oct , A little traffic he drove in 

S eltry during his sachemship among the Miamis 1796 
loRSC Amer, Geog, II 25 Norway exports great variety 
of peltry^ consisting of skins of bears, lynxes, wolves, erniin^ 
grey squirrels, and several soi ts of foxes. x86i Wilde Catal, 
Anitq, in R Irish Acad, 278 The peltry of hares, labbits, 
dogs, and other small animals, being highly decorative as 
well as useful x88q Ld. Dunraven in 19M Cent Apr 
651 Formerly the Hudson's Bay Company transported all 
the peltry<->that is, furs and sicins— collected over a vast 
aiea, to l^ke Winnipeg 
b. pi Kinds or varieties of peltry. 

1809 W Irving Kmckerb vii, Giving them gin, rum, and 
glass beads, m exchange for their peltiies 1838 Pmi^ 
CycL XI, aj/x Canoes, .loaded with packs of beaver-skins 
and other valuable peltries 1884 S E Dawson Handbh, 
Dorn Canada 154 The fleets of canoes went out (from 
Monti eal] with supplies or returned with peitues 
*) 2 A place or room for keeping flir-skins or 
pelts. Obs, rare, 

1483 Cath Angl A Peltry {A. A Pelhteri) or a 
skynnery, pdliparinm [1861 Our Eng Home 95 In the 
baronial mansion . . there was al-to the peltry for his furs.} 

3 . attnh, and Conth.^ oapeltry-manj manufacture^ 
trade f ircMc ; f peltafy-ware «* sense i 
1436 Liwl Eng, Policy in Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 171 
Osmonde, coppie, bow-staffes, stile, and wex, Peltre-ware, 
and grey, pych, terre, horde, and flex 1515 Ld Bprners 
Frotss, II clxx. 460 Laden with clothe of Brusselles, or 
peltre ware, comynge fro the fayres. 1746 W Horsley 
Fool (1748) 1 X 29 T he Peltry or Fur Trade 1783 J ustamond 
tr, Raynals Hist, Indies VII. 8 The peltry trade was 
a very inconsiderable object 1854 R. O Latham Naitve 
Races Russian BmP 51 They preserved, their original 
character of huntsmen, fishers, and peltry-men 

+ Pe'ltry, Sb 2 Chiefly Sc Obs, Also fl-7 -le, 
6 -ye, -ei [app. another form of Faltby of 
VoL. VIL 


about the same age, agreeing in the vowel with 
Pelt xAS, and with Feltivg o.] Refuse, rubbish, 
trash ; a piece of rubbish. 

X550 Cssruust Epigr, 1366 Foisakinge the Pope wyth al his 
peltrye. 1553 ^ale Vocation Pief fib, Hys vayne beleue of 
purgatorye, and of other Pop>sh peltryes. 1566 in Peacock 
Eng, Ch Furniture (i8fi6) 48 A corpoxax a erwet wth 
diuerse other popishe peltrie. <sx567 Gude Godhe 
With Huniis up xm, At the last, he salbe downe cast JHi!, 
peltne, Fardonis, and all. 16x9 A Duncan in Row 

Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 322 Better be pyned to death by 
hunger, nor for a little peltne of the earth to pprish for ever. 
1755 Forbes Portsmouth in Ajax^ etc, 29 You ne'er 
saw sik peltry 1' your born days x8o8 Jamieson, Peltrie^ 
peltry t paltrie^ vile trash j a term of contempt applied to 
any thing that is worthless or troublesome 

t Peltry, o. Obs, By-form of Faltby 
c 1587 Montgomerie Sonn, xxiv, A peltne pultron poysond 
vp with piyde 

II Pelu (pe*l«). [Native name 1 A small legu- 
minous tree {Sophora tetraplerd), having very haid 
wood, growing in Southern Chill and Patagonia. 
2884 Miller Plant n,, Felu-tree, Sophora tetraptera, 

{( PeludLo (pil»'d<?) [Sp , sb. use of peludo 
hairy, f. L, pilus hair.] The haiiy arma- 
dillo {Dasypus mUosus) of S. America. 

X845 Darwin Voy, Nat v (1873) 96 Of armadilloes three 
species occur, namely, the Dasypus villosus or peludo. 

+ Pelu're \ pe llnre. Obs Forms : 4-5 pol- 
lure, pelure, pellour, peloar(e, pelur, (4 peo- 
louT, pelore, pellere, 5 peloer, pillour). [a. 
K¥.pellure (i 4 tli c.), m OY,peleure, pelure^ f. pel, 
m m(ydi,^,peau\’^\j,pelUem skin, fur. see-UBE] 
Fur, esp, as used for the lining or trimming of 
a garment , fazred garments collectively, furs 
ci^S in Rel, Ant, if, 19 Hu wede, Fmfiled with pellour 
doun to the teon €133,0 R. Brunnf Chrou, (Rolls) 
XX 195 Oher pelure ynowe ^er were..LoDib or boge, conyng 
or hare. ?i37o Robt Ctcyle 267 Ther was never 3yt pellere 
half so fyne e 1400 Beryn 3928 A mantell I-furrid with 
pelouie X475 £k Noblesse (Roxb } 80 T he usaige of pcllure 
and furres they have expresselie put away 
Hence fPeliurea. a. Obs ^ adorned with fur, 
faired ; + Polu»y Obs. * pelure 
c 1400 St, Alexius (Laud 622) 398 Ciclatounes )>at weren 
of ptijs, Peluied wth 2£rmyne and ivih grijs, Alle she cast 
away. 1460 Lybeaus Disc 875 Her mantyll was. rosyne, 
Pelvred wyth eimyne, 01^60 Launfale^j Har man teles 
wer of giene felwet, .l*pe1vred with grys and gro. ^1470 
Harding Chron lxxiv. mu, AH in graye of pelury pre> 
oidinate, That was full riclie, accordyng to their estate. 

II Pelure 2 (prii#**). [F pelure, OF peleure, 
f. peler to peel, lit peeling] Paper as thin as an 
onion peeling Usually pehtrepaper, 

1887 Postage Stamps of Australia ^ Oceania 78 New 
Zealand Issue 111 Upon very thm greyish paper (the pelure 
of catalogues) Ibid, Issue IV The paper, .is sometimes as 
tliin as the so called pelure-paper of Issue III. 1891 * Phil' 
Penny Podage fubtlee xiii. 204-5 Then we have ribbed, 
quadrilld, pelure, bdlonn6,elc , papers ..Pelure is somewhat 
of a thin hard and crisp texture 
Pelvi-y combining form (not in ancient L) 
from L. pelvis basin, Pelvis, in scientific terms. 
Felvlferous a, [-febous], bearing or having a 
pelvis. Pelvifomi a [-fobm], basin-shaped. 
Pelvi'meter [-mbtbb, F. pelvtmllre}, an instru- 
ment for measuring the diametezs of the pelvis; 
so Felvl'metrj, measurement of the diameters of 
the pelvis. Pelvimaros (-maivn), pi. -ew or -a 
[see Myok], a 'myon’ or muscular unit of the 
pelvis (distmguiriied fiom peciorimyosi), Peivi- 
o'tomy [irreg. after words from Gr ; see -tomy], 
the operation of section of the pelvic bones, usually 
through the symphysis fubis {symphysioiomv), esp 
in obstetiic practice. Pelvire ctal a*, belonging 
to the pelvis and rectum. Felvistt’cral a,, be- 
longing to the pelvis and sacrum. Pelvi'seopy 
[-scopy], examination of the pelvis (in quot., of 
the kidney). j{ Pelvlate'rniutt Comp, Anal,, an 
element of the pelvic arch supposed to be homo- 
logous to the omostemum of the pectoral arch ; 
hence Pelviste'imal of the nature of or per- 
taining to a pelvisternum 

X839-47 Todd CycL Amt HI 906/x The whole chain of 
♦pemferous vertebiata 1857 Maync Expos, Lex 898/2 
*Pelvifonti 1866 Treas Boi 859 Pehfonu, like Cyathi- 
foim, but flatter x8a3 Crabb Technol Diet , "^Pelvimeter 
x8a8^ Webster, Pelvimeter, an instrument to measure the 
dimensions of the female pelvis, Coxe, 18^ N Syd, Soc 
Year-bk, Med, 4 Surg 337 The practice of internal ♦pelvi- 
metry x888 CouES Auk Jan, 105 These are, namely, 
five pectoiimyons, five ♦pelvimyons. The five pelvimya 
discussed are the ambiens, and those other four [etc ]. 1857 
Mayne Expos Lex ,*PeivtotoMy. x88o Allbutt & Play 
FAIR Syst, Gyneecolo^ 634. *887 BnL Med yrnl a8 May 

rx^/2 Originating in tne *pelvi*rectal space, zpoo Ibid 
3 Feb. 248 Renal •pelviscopy 

Pelvic (peivik), a, [irreg. f. 1^, perns + -ic : 
cf. the better-formed F. pehtien ] 

1. Of, pertaining to, contained in, or connected 
with the pelvis (Pelvis i). 

PeUfic arch, pelvic girdle * the girdle foimed by the bones 
of the pelvis, the hip girdle Pehne limbs the limbs sup. 
ported by the pelvic arch; as the legs of a man, the hind 
legs of a quadruped, the ventral fins w a fish. 

1830 R. Knox Biclards Anat. 44 The trunk.. presents 
two extremities, the one superior or cephalic, the other in- 


ferior or pelvic. 1857 H. Miller Tesi, Rocks ii 83 Without 
thoracic or pelvic arches 1873 Nicholson Patseoni, 303 
The hind-limbs are . connected witli the trunk by means of 
the* pelvic arch'. 

2. Of or pertaining to the pelvis of a crinoid, 

1849 Murchison Silurta x. 223 In most Encrimtes the 
arms issue immediatel^rom the edge of the pelvic cuih 
PelvifsTOUs to Pelvisternum : see Felvi-, 


II Pelvis (pelvis). Anat and Zool, FI. pelves 
(peivfz). [L pelvis basin, layer; the anatomical 
sense is mod.L J 

1 . The basin-shaped cavity formed (in moat 
vertebrates) by the right and left haunch-bones or 
ossa innomtnaia (consisting of the ilium, ischium, 
and pubis, on each side) together with the sacrum 
and other vertebrse ; being the lowest or hindmost 
cavity of the trunk. Also applied to these bones 
themselves collectively, constituting the girdle 
which supports the hind limbs. 

True pelvis, that part of the (human) pelvis below the 
ilio-pectineal line t false pehns, the space above this be- 
tween the iliac fossic. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man xt8 These bones together ^with 
the holy-bone, make that pelvis or Dish which containeth 
part of the guts, the bladder and the womb. z68a T Gibbon 
Anat, (1685) VI xvi. 1754-64 Smellib Mxdwif, I 8x The 
brim of the Pelvis is wider from side to side than from die 
back to the fore-part. 1850 Lyell 2»d Visit U S, II 196 
Part of a human pelvis 1865 Reader 28 Jan. 107/1 A good 
collection of pelves of individuals of both sexes. 

2 The basin-Iike cavity of the kidney, into which 
the nnniferoiis tubales open 

1678 Tyson m PhlL Trans XII 1035 Anatomical Obser* 
vations . t an unusual Conformation of the Emulgenls and 
Pelvis Ibid 10^8. x68s T, Gibson^H 4^ (1697) 197 Within 
the Kidney there is a membianoubCell or Sinus, called Pelvis, 
which IS nothing but an extension or dilatation of the bead 
of the Ureter. 1693 tr Blancard's Phys, Did (ed 2)&v, 
Choana, The Pelvis of the Reins 1857 G Bird Urm, 
Deposits (ed. 5) 316 A concretion m the pelvis of a kidney. 

o. The basal part of the calyx of a cnuoid. 

1849 Murchison Stluria x, 223 In this remarkable Encii 
rate the upper edge of the pelvis is been to be surmounted 
by at least twenty or twenty-five arm>joints. 1872 Nichol- 
son 125 A senes of plates, termed ‘basal* from 
their position, and which constitute the 'pelvis' of Miller. 

4, A basin, rare, 

1727 Dart Canterb, Cathedr, 13 Archlfishop Islip ..left 
them four silver Pelves with four Lavatories of the same 

Pelyco- (pelikti), combining form of Gr. vfKvf, 
ir^Avtf- bowl, cup, taken as » Pelvis i , in a few 
rare scientific words. Pelyeogxiirphy (-p'grafi) 
[-gbaphy], description of the pelvis. Vtlyoo logy 
r-LOGT], the anatomy of the pelvis Volyoo*nietor 
[-WETEB] « Pelvimeter. Felyooiuiiiri«a (-sj*- 
iian) a , belonging to the division Pelycosauna 
of extinct saurian reptiles of the Carboniferous 
epoch, having two or three sacral vertebiae ; sb,, a 
reptile belonging to this division. 

x^S Knight Diet, Mech , Pelyeometer, a Pelvimeter. x88o 
Atheiimum 6 Nov 6x2/1 Mr Cope's group of Pelyeo- 
saurians m North America 1893 Syd Soc, Lex , Petyco^ 
grapJw Pelycology,,Pelycometer 

Pe!^oon, obs. form of PELisaox. 

Pelyon, Pelyp, obs forms of Pilliok, Pillar. 

Pelytory, obs. form of Fellitobt. 

i Pe'mbUcOi Amer, Obs Also 7 pembly-, 
pemli-, pimpli-i pimlioo. A name given to the 
duricy shear-water or cohoo {fuj/inus obsenrus), 
fiom its cry. 

1624 Capt bMiTH Vir^niav, xyi Another small Bird there 
16, because she cries Pemblyco they call her so, she is 
seldome scene in the day hut^when she sings too true 
a Prophet she proves of huge winds and boysteious weathei 
01630 Hist Bermudas 000X1^ MS 750, If, 4b; cf Hakl* 
Soc 1882, 4), Another smale Birde ther is, the which, by 
some Ale-banters of London sent ouer hether, hath bin 
tearmed pimplicoe, for so they Imagine (and a little re- 
semblance putts them in mind of a place so deareiybeloued) 
her note articulates. 16&6 Goad Celest, Bodies 1. 11. 3 The 
Crow, Cock, . Peacock, the Pimlico, 

Pe*lllbroke. Name of a town and shire in 
Wales and of an earldom in the British Peerage. 
Hence Pembroke table, or ellipt. Pembroke, 
a table supported on four fixed legs, having two 
binged side portions or flaps, which can be spread 
out horizontally, and supported on legs connected 
with the central part by joints. 

1778 Seducers^ A Pembroke table should this corner aace. 
X790 Mme D 'Arblay Diaiy Jan , Dr, Fisher says he hopes 
it was not a card-table, and rather believes it was OTly a 
Pembroke work table. xyM Elitaheih Per^ I 58 These 
inlaid Pembrokes of wondeiful workmanship. 1870 Mrs 
Whitney We Girh vl xos The little pembroke was wheeled 


out again. 

Pomnucan (pe*miklin), sb. Also pemioan. 
\a,Zxtk pimecan, pimekan, f pime fat,] 

A preparation made by certain North American 
Indians^ consisting of lean meat, dried, pounded, 
and mixed with melted fat, so as to form a paste, 
and pressed into cakes ; hence, beef similarly 
treated, and usuallv flavoured with carrants or the 
like, for the use of arctic explorers, travellers, and 
soldiers, as contaiaing much nutriment in little 
bulk, and keeping for a long time. 
iSot Sir a Mackenzie Voy, St Lavorence Pref. x 2 x The 
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provision called Pemican, on ■whiLh the Chepewjans 
other savages in the N of America chiefly subsist in their 
journeys 18*7 Chron, m Ann Keg. 58/1 Pannican, a con- 
centrated eisence of meat drjed by a fire of oak and 
wood, so as to reduce 6 lb of the best beef to i lb i 

Lomgf Hiam xi 31 Then on pemican they feasted, Pemi- 
can and buffalo marrow 1869 E A Paekcs Praci Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 845 The Pemmican of the arctic voyagers is a mixture 
of the b^t beef and fat dried togethei 
b Jig Extremely condensed thought, or literary 
matter containing miicli information m few words. 

1870 Huxlev Lay Seym xii (1874) 057 A soit of intel- 
lectual pemmican 1888 Spectator 8 Sept, 12x1/2 It [oir 
F Bramwell’s Address] is really a wondeiful specimen of 
thought and knowledge, 1 educed to pemmican 
e, attrih 

1831 Wesirn Rev XIV. 441 Who will give us a chance 
of getting rid of the soup and pemmican diet we htwe so 
long been doomed to 1895 Dmly^ Ncius 16 Oct 5/7 Their 
ing pemmican cache, 124 miles dibtant 1900 Aihenseum 
8 Dec 749/a A certain tendency to what may be described 
as the pemmican style. 

Hence PemmlcaiL v. irctns , to condense, com- 
press, * squeeze \ So Pe mmloanize v ; whence 
Peiiuiiicaxiiza*bLO]&. 

1837 T. Hooic Jfack Brag vi, As if he had seen all the 
daemons of the Hartz Forest pemnucan’d into one plump 
lady 1839 — in NffU) Monthly Mag LV 1 So elaborated 
ahiHtoiy, which, might be Femmicaned into a compara- 
tively few pages. xBc» Poll Mall G i Sept 3/2 The modern 
man is but rarely inclined to read his histoiy in many 
volumes. He much prefers it pemmicamzed, 1^1 liv ^sim 
Gas 16 Dec J^/2 What one may call the era of the Pemmi- 
canisation of life is rapidly approaching 

Pemphigoid (pcmfigoid), «. [f. Pbmphig-us 
+ -OID, cf. Gr. ire^^t7(w5i7s (Hippoc ) ] Resem- 
bling or of the nature of pemiDhigus. 

x8aa-34 Goofls Study Med (ed 4) II 384 Hippocrates^ . 
as well as Galen, speaks of pemphigoid fever as pestilential 
and malignant 1899 A Uhntt's SysU Med* VIII. 671 Pem- 
phigoid eiimtions. 

PempnigOTlS (pe mfigas), a, [f next + -ous ] 
Of the nature of, or affected with pemphigus 
1837 Maynd Expos, Lex 899/1 Pemphigous 1864 W T. 
Fox Shin Dis 31 Pustular, and pemphigous dermatoses. 

I! Pemphigus (pemfigi^s). Eath* [mod.L, 
(M. de Sauvages, 1763), f. Gr. ve^y- 

bubble.] An affection of the skiu characterized by 
the formation of watery vesicles or eruptions ipullsi) 
on various parts of the body. Also m Cotnk 
1779 D Stewart in Dwtean^s Med* CommentM lesYl 84. 
1787 S. Dickson in Traits R. Irish Acad L .17 Observa- 
tions on Pemphigus x8oo Med, yrnl III. 265 1 ranspai ent 
vesicles of the size of a pea, similar to those which use m 
pemphigus xZiyj Allhutt's Syst. Med II 206 A bulla like 
a pemphigus blister. x8g8 P Mamson xxxvii, 

566 Large pemphigus-Uke blebs 
|j Pemphix (pe mfiks). Path = prec 
x8^ Dunguson JIM Pemphigus. 18^ 

AlloutCs Syst, Med* I. 743 The faucial affections of small- 
po\, chicken pox and pemphix 
Pemptarchie, obs, erron, f PBNTAuaHT, 

Pea (pen), Forms : i penn, 4 pi penez, 
i|-7 penne, 7-9 penn, 7- pen. \OK,pmn of un- 
certain origin : cf. Pen v 

L A small enclosure for domestic animals, as 
cows, sheep, swine, or poultry; a fold, sty, coop, etc. 

(The OE instances are of unceitdn meaning ) 

[957 m Biich Cart i>ax* No. loog HI. 212 < 3 f )>am penne 
on hean aesc 968 Ibid* No 1217. 408 And lang bmra heafda 
on etta penn.] * E*E Alht P B 322 Bo])e boskez & 
bourez & wel bounden penez. 1523 FiTZHsna ffusb § 38 
Bynde her heed with a heye rope, or a corde, to the syde of 
the penne 1570 Levins Mamp. 60/33 A Penne, or coup, 
cauta, 1308 Shaics. Many W* iii iv. 41 Tel . how my 
Father stole two Geese out of a Pen 1^7 Dampicr Voy* 
I 363 Making of a large pen to drive the Cattle into. X7a8-46 
Thomson Winter 266 Now, shepherds fill their pens With 
food at will. 1833 Ht yiMamiiKV Loom Luggeri vi 93 
They will wake up all the sheep in the pens for a mile round. 
X903 Westm Gaz. 2 Oct 2/1 On some French estates the 
partridges are confined in large pens 

b. ttansf. A number of animals m a pen, or 
sufficient to fill a pen. 

1873 C. Robinson N S Wales 31 Pens of oxen, fattened 
on the natural glasses 1888 ‘ R Boldrcwooo ' Robbery 
under Aiim xii, Father opened his eyes at the price the 
first pen brought 1904 Daily News 2 July 6 Her fowls 
weie a pen of pure Minoicas and a pen of Plymouth Rocks 
2 Applied to various enclosures 1 esembling these: 
see quotations. 

ci6ao Fletcher & Massinger Double Mamagev 1, He’s 
taken to the towei’s strength .We have him m a pen, he 
cannot 'scape us 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine {1789), 
BouchotSf Cl awls, pens, 01 places inclosed by hurdles, for 
fishing on til e sea-coast 1829 H alib urton NovorScotia 1 1 
IX 392 In winter they [the moose-deerj describe a circle, and 
press the snow with their feet, until it becomes haid, which is 
calledbyhunteisayardjorpen 1873 G C ’DwicsMo/wt 4- 
Mere v 38 Put them into the penns made within the bow of 
a net x8 . T. C CnAwroRo Etig Li/e 57 (Cent ) The 
place [m the House of Lords] wheie visitois were allowed 
to go was a little pen at the left of the entrance x888 E 
Eggleston The Graysons xxx 326 Building some rail pens 
to hold the com when it should be gathered and shucked 
2890 Cent Diet,, Fen.\ n * 3 In the fisheries, a movable 
receptacle on board ship where fish are put to be iced, etc 
b. Spec* in the West Indies A farm, plantation, 
country house^ or park. (Often spelt ) 
wto [implied in pen keeper see 4], 179a Genii, Mag 
LXIL 515 A pen in Jamaica 15 a farm or plantation. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog* 1 . 763 (Jamaica), 400 breeding farms or 


pens, of 700 acres each 2844 Mbs Houston Vachi Voy* 
Texas I. 92 The pens, oi villas of the rich inhabitants, who 
go thei e occasionally to enjoy health 01 coolness, 1883 Lady 
Brassey The Prades 222 The garden, is smrounded by a 
park, or ‘ pen as it is called here 

3 A contrivance for ‘penning’ or confining the 
water in a river or canal, so as to form a head of 
water ; a weir, dam, or the like ? Obs 

158s Aetzy Ehs c 19 Such old and former Bayes or Pens 
whereupon hath lately beene standing some non milles 
1607 CowrLL InferPi* s v Bay^ Bay or penn^ is a Pond- 
head made up of a gieat heighth, to keep 111 store of Water, 
lyax Pi rry Da^genh Breath 58 Any Sluice, Dock-Gates, 
Dam, or Penn of Water 1803 Z Allnuit Naoig Thames 
43 Ihe Banks are sufficiently high to admit of Foui Feet 
pen without overflowing Lands. 1840 Evid Hull Docks 
Com, 140 1 here is a pen at the mouth of the Hull 

4 Conih ♦ pen-branded a , (of an animal) 
branded with a mark denoting the particulai pen 
to which it belongs ; pen-fed gs , fed in a pen, or 
in confinement, pen-head, the dam or weir at the 
head of a mill-lead, pen-keeper {IF, Indies)^ 
the overseei of a plantation or faim, pen-pond, 
a pond formed by a ‘pen’ or dam; pen-pot, a 
cage or ‘pot’ foi keeping crabs or lobsters in 
confinement ; pen-wet (see quot ). 

1890 ‘R Boldrewood' Col, Refotmer 232 Cows, 
unbranded calves, and *pen-bianded bullocks 13 E E, 
Alht P* B 57 My polyle }>at is ^pennefed & paitrykes 
bohe. x8o5 Siaie^ Phaser of Ft asei fields etc 229 (Jam) 
They take in water from the river Don, at the intake or 
*penhead of the meal mill 1740 jammeavw ^7 If 
any Person icfuse, either by himself, Overseei, 01 *Penn 
keepei , to discovei the true Number of their Slavesj Horses, 
&c 1904 Dcaly Chrm 31 Mar 6/2 Herons bringing then 
young little fishes captured fiom the *pcn-ponds close b> 
X7S0 CoELiNSON xsiPhil Tiaiis XLVII 41 That the crab 
will subsist in the fishermens *pen-pots, for the space of 
some months. 1851 Stcphehs Bk Parm (ed. 2) II. 365/1 
Ram. .would easily find its way, were the sheaves inclined 
downwards lo the centre of the stack. The sheaves that are 
so spoiled are said to have taken in *pen-wei. 


Pen (pen), f3.2 Also 4-7 penne, (6 pene), 7 
penn, (.Sp. pend) [ME. a. OF. pemte i^pene^ 
paft(n)e), I2thc, in Godef. ; — It pentta feather, 
plume, quill, pen L. penna feather (pi. pinions, 
wings), m late L, pen for writing (Isidore). 

^ In OF had senses 1, ib (from Vulgate), and 


}, and 4 below; 


in mod F. it has only those of ‘ long feather of the wing or 
tail {temex and recinx), laige feather of a biid of prey (in 
Falconry), feather of an anow, plume on a heraldic crest '. 
Fr and Eng. usage have thus gone widely apart, Fi having 
substituted where Eng has retained pen, while vice 
versa Eng. uses plume in Heraldry for Fr. peme ] 

I A feather, a quill, and connected senses. 

1 . A feather of a bird, a plume. Ohs* or dial* 

X377 Langl. P, pi B. xn 247 Ri3t as Jie pennes of be 
pecok peyneth hym in his fli^te 1393 Ibid C xv z8o Ac 
snnes ])epocok is honoured X398TREVISA 


pecok peyneth hym 

for hus peyntede pel , 

Barth* De P* R xi 111 (Tollem. MS ), Also pe sou)>erne 
wynde change]) in foules and bnddes olde pennes and 
fepens [ong pennamun veterum ei piumaruvi\ a 1400-50 
A lexander 4988 All )>e body & be bi est Was finely flonscht 
& faire with frekild pennys x^afi Pilgr, Perf* ( W. de W, 
153Z} 63 The rauen wyll not gyue her blacke pennes for the 

PoesieiAxh)43 


fethers XS85 Jas I Ess . 

Falix was she bredd This foule Whose 



sweepe ihe ground, with his growne traine, And load of 
feathers. x8a8 Craven Gloss (ed. 2), Pen, feather. X83X 
Blackw Mag, XXIX. 860 Hector is here chicken-hearted— 
crowed-down — cool m the ^ens-^gy, as the cockeis say, 

b. lu//, The flight-feathers (remiges) or pinions 
of birds regarded as the organs of flight , hence, 
like ‘ pinions put for ‘ wings Orig. a literalism 
of translation after ‘h*pennsb of the Vulgate: so 
in OF. pennes (Godef.) Now a poetic archaism. 

138a WYCLiF Ps ciii 3 [Thou] that gost vp on the pennys 
of windis [1388 on the fethens of wynci^ Vulg snper^mas 
vefttonin£\ 138a — Ezek 1. 5 And four faces to oon, and four 
pennys to oon [1388 foure wyngis weren to oon, Vulg. quaiuor 
pentuB uni] XS13 Douglas JSneis xir. v 79 The iycht thai 
[fowlib] diikin with thar pennys thik x6xx Sir W Mure 
Mtsc, Poems iv 5 The tragic end of Icarus Lyk as he did 
presume, too hie borrowed pends irrme endis] x6^ 
Milton P L vn 421 Featherd soon and fledge They summ’d 
thir Penns soaring th* air sublime. x8oo tr. Haydn^s O ea- 
ii 09 u On mighty pens uplifted soars the eagle aloft, 1885-94 
R Bridges 4 Pjj/c/i^Sept, xvi, He flosht his pens, aiid 
sweeping widely lound Tower’d to air 


c A shoit rudimentary feather or quiU just 
bi caking through the skin of a bird ; = Pen- 
PEATHBB 2, PiMr-pBATHKB. Chiefly dial 
x8a8 Craven Gloss (ed 2) & v.. This chicken’s full 0’ pens 
x88o Miss Jackson Shtopsh Word-bk,, Pens, sh pi the 
rudiinentaiy qmlls of feathers, as of fowls, ducks, &c a 1900 
Eug Dial Did , In W Yorksh ayoung bird is first * nakt 
then m * blue pen then ‘ fleggd ’. 

2 spec. The qmll or barrel of a feather; Ihe quiU 
of a porcupine. Ohs, or dial 
c 1400 Lafjrane's Ctrurg 89 A calose hardnesse as it 
were a goes penne or ellis a kane c 1400 Maumdev, (1839) 
xxvi. 269 Griffounes of hire iibbes and of the pennes of 
hire wenges men maken bowes. X578 Lyte Dodoens iv Iiv 
ST4 With the fourth men did write .as they do now vse to 
do with pennes and quilles of certayne birdes, 1607 Topsell 
Four/, Beasts (1658) 117 The Porcupine, who casteth her 
sharp pens into the mouth of all Dogs. i87t Cowin Shell 
Isl XV, 89 Having no catheter, he relieved the patient with 
a ‘ haigrie’s pen ’ (1. e, a heion’s quiU), 


3 , Transferred senses 

f a. A quill-lilce pipe or tube. Obs, rare 
c 1420 Pallad on Huso ix x86 The water that gooth 
tliorgh the ledeii penne [L condite] 1582 Batman T^evisa's 
Barth De P R v. xxxv, By gendnng of humours in the 
wosen and pennis of the lunges [L mpennts pulmonis], 
b A quill shaped like a spoon, for taking snuff ; 
hence, a snuff-spoon of any sort. Sc and dial* 

1790 Shirkles Poems 29 Now, o' the snish he’s for a dose j 
Wi’ pen just rising lo his nose 1890 Halibori on In Scottish 
Fulds p8 The pinch was conveyed to the nose by means of 
a bone snuff spoon 01 pen, as it was called , , „ 

c The internal, somewlml ieathei-shaped shell 
of ceitain ciiltle-fiiies, as the squids 
[1635 Swan Spec M, (1670) 342 Ihe Calamaiy is some- 
times called the Sea-clerke, having as it weie a knife and a 
pen 1 1872 Nicholson Palxont 295 Tiuthuhv —Shell con- 
sisting of an internal horny ‘pen ’ 01 ‘gladms comiiosed of 
a central shaft and two lateral wings 1877 iiv\iiv A nnt 
Inv Amm viii. 540 U here is always an internal shell, which 
IS either a pen, a sepiostaiie, a phiagmocone, 01 a combina- 
tion of the latter with a pen r , r 7. 7 

d. The ngid petiole or midnb of a leaf, dial* 
xZxZEdm Mag Oct 330 0 am) A begganeceived nothing 
but a kailcastock, 01 pen, that is, the thick iib up the 
middle of tlie colewoi t stalk 1886 Rea Beckstde Boggle 290 
Her hands get cut with sharp stones and bracken pens 
II, A Wilting tool, and derived senses, 

4 , A quill-feather or pait of one, with the quill 
or bairel pointed and split into two mbs at its 
lower end, so as to form an instrument for writing 
with mk , a quill-pen. Hence, ( 3 ) in modern use, 
a small instiument made of steel, gold, or other 
racial, pointed and siiht like the lower end of 
a qnill-pen (or foimed fiom a quill itself, a ‘quill- 
mb’), and used, when fitted into a pen-holder, for 
writing with ink or other fluid; the whole con- 
luvance, pen and pen-holder, is also collectively 
called a pen, tlie wnting-part being often dis- 
tinguished as a ‘mb’ or ‘ pen-mb Also (f) by 
extension, any instrument adapted for wilting with 
fluid ink. (The chief cun ent sense.) 

With words expressing special puipose, as Drawinc-/^^i t 
geometric pen (for tracing curves) ; Itthog? aphic pen j music 
pen; right-hne cxstiaighidinepen^Cxscvm%’‘\\exi\ 01 special 
construction, as Fountain^w, STYLOCRAPiiic/r«, q. v 
/XX300 Cursor M 34075 (Edin.) Es na tung mai spek wit 
woid, Ne writei write wit pennis 01 de. X377 Langl./* PI* 
B IX 30 pough he couth write neuere so wel, ^if he had no 
penne, pe lettre , , I leue were neuere ymaked. Ibid, X vi 1 . 1 3 
pe glose was glonousely wnten with a gilte penne. X382 
WYCLIF 3 yohn 13, Y wolde not wriite to thee hi ynke and 
penne. 1474 Caxion Cheese 77 On his eere a penne to 
wiyte with GX530 L, Cox Rkei, (1899) 88, 1 wolde that 
they wolde set the penne to the paper 1600 Rowlands 
Ldt Humoufs Blood s Gracing his crcdite with a golden 
Pen x6xx Bible Ps xlv x The penne of a icacly writer. 
x6xx Middle! on & DcKKrRRoaringGn I iii n 225 Lawyei s' 

? ens , they have sharp nibs 1657 Austen Fruit Ttees 1 52 
/ith a QuiU the one lialfe cut aw^, or a Pen of sleele 
(made thin for the purpose). 1672 Land, Gas. No 735/4 
One Pocket book covered with Vellum, with Silver Llaspes 
and Sliver Pen, and several Writings in it. CX678 Mary 
Hatton in H, Corr (Camden) 1 , It comes in my niind 
to aske you if you have, m England, stel penns; because, if 
you have not, I will indevour to gett you some [in France] 
1710 M, Hlnry Exp, Bible, Zech iv 2 So that without any 
further Care they received Oil as fast as they wasted it, (as 
in those which we call Fountain-lnkhorns, or Fountain Fens) 
1748 Lady Luxborough Lett to Shenstone 18 Dec , A curse 
against crow-pens 1 X750 Fount, Knowl, Brit* Legacy 29 
Ihe expeditious or Fountain pen. is so contrived as to 
contain a great quantity of ink and let it flow by slow 
degrees. 1786 S. Taylor Shorthand Writing 98 [For 
Short hand] a common pen must be made with the mb 
much finer than for other writing .with a small cleft*. .But 
1 would recommend a steel or a silver one that will write 
fine without blotting the curves of the letteis. X789 Mme 
D'Arblay Diary ^ Lett (1854) V, 39 And then 1 took a 
fountain pen, and wrote my rough journal for copying to my 
dear Sorelle xBio Byron Let to H Drury 3 May, 1 am , . 
writing with the gold pen he gave me, 1837 Dickins 
Ptekw, xxxin, Ahard-mbbedpen, which could be warranted 
not to splutter i8m J. C jEAirKcsoN Bk Recoil 1 i ao 
Marvellously skilfulin cutting quills and nibbing pens. 1899 
iY 4 0 Qth Ser III 365/2 Quills as pens remain^ in use 
in some houses as the only writing tool up to a dozen to 
twenty years ago Nowadays . the word ‘ pen ' has almost 
dropped out of usage, except to express the pen and liolder 
b. Viewed as ihe instrument of authorship , 
hence, the practice of writing or literature; *|*liteiary 
ability ; mannei, style, or quality of writing. 

UAn Bokcnham Seyniys (Roxb ) 10 Vouchesaf. My wyt 
and my penne so toenlumyne Withkunnjng and eloquence, 
1583 Earl North amfi on {Utlii A Defensatiue against the 
Pojson of supposed Prophecies, not hitherto confuted by 
the penne of any man, 1605 Bacoh A dv. Learn ii vn. § 3 
25 lo me that do desire as much as Ijeth in my penne, to 
ground a social intercourse between Antuiuitie and pro- 
ficience 1702 Echard Bed Hist* (X710) 40X Uhe writings 
of this author shewing a very fine and polite pen 1775 
Johnson Tax no Tyr 84 Men of the pen liave strong 
inclination to give advice. x8ao CoBBETT(;;avr ling Laig, 
1 (1847) 12 Tyranny has no enemy so formidable as the pen. 
1839 Lytton Richelieu n 11 308 The penis mightier than 
the sword, 1849 Macaulay I fist Eng, 111. 1 . 403 The draiiui 
was the department in which a poet had the b^t chmrice of 
obtaining a subsistence by his pen 

c. Including, and hence put for, the person who 
uses the pen, a writer or author. Now fare, 

2^3 Mirr, Mag, Rivers vii, What banne row hap by 
heipe oflying pennes. 1605 B. JoiHaoRSejanus PretdAbook] 
wherein a second Pen had a good share, z^-4 (Hinson in 
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LetL Lit Men (Camden) 317 An inequalitie of stile and 
composition the necessary consequence of difierent pens. 
1792 A Young Treat France 113 You hear of the count de 
Mirabeau’s talents > that he is one of the first pens of Fiance, 
and the first orator. 1821 Trav* Cosmo III i The transla< 
tion has been faithfully made by a distinguished pen. 

6 . Applied to other things having the function of 
a wnting pen. An instrument for cutting or 
pricking designs 01 letters; a stylus , a graver Ods 
13. . £ E Alht P, B. 1724 pe fiste wi> fyngeres pat 

rasped renyschly pe ivoje with pe ro3 penne. 1560 Bible 
(Genev.) yob xix 24 Oh that my wordes were grauen with 
an yron pen in lead. 1640 Glafthoknc Hollander 111 Whs. 
1874 1 119 Rare Faiacelsian, thy Annals shall be cut in 
Biasse by Pen of steele, 1650 Bulwer Anthropomei 236 
Both men and women paint and embroider their skins with 
iron Fens. 

b. A black-lead or other pencil. Now dial 
1644 Evelyn Diary 2 Nov , 1 with my black lead pen 
tooke the prospect. 1684 T Goddard Plato's Demon 32 
To read those places, which are maiked with the red lead 
Fen. Z755 Johnson, Pencil . 2 A black lead pen, with 
which cut to a point they wiite without ink x8x8 Scott 
Hrt, Midi xxxix, The Duke of Atgile. wrote your name 
down with a keelyvme pen in a leathern book 
o. Electric pen, Pnettmahc pen, modern inven- 
tions which perfoiate the lines of wntmg in fine 
dots, whence copies are made in ink by stencilling 
X876 yml Soc^ Telegr Engtii V. i8o Mr Sivewnght m 
desciibmg the Electric Pen said The object of this pen is 
to pierce fine holes in sheets of paper, forming stencils, from 
which impressions are taken 

6 . Phiases Pen-and-pencil {attrib'), using both 
pen and drawing-pencil or brush ; pen-and~wash, 
using both pen and biush ; also Pen-and-ink 
[1658 W Sanderson Gi aphtce i The most excellent use of 
the Penn, and Pensil, is illustrated By Mathematical!., 
Charts, Mapps, etc] 189$ Idler Mar. 242/1 There aie 
many well known pen and pencil men of to-d^ who can 
scaiccly obtain sufficient commissions. X893 W. G, Colling- 
wooD Rnsktn I 122 We have no pen^and'Wash work of his 
befoie 184s 1900 JVejttm Gas 12 Nov 2/1 The interesting 
pen.*and-wash revivalist experiments of Mi. Roger Fry 
HI. 7. altnb. and Comb a. simple attrib , as 
pen-box, -draughtsman, -drawing, -powder, -rack, 
-sac (from 3 c), -scratch, -sketch, -slip, -steel, -stroke, 
-work, -wnght, -writing b m reference to the 
pen as an instrument of authoiship (cf. 4 b), as 
pen-agility, -combat, -cuff, -errantry (after hvight- 
etrantry), -fellow, -fencer, -fighting, -gossip vb., 
-life, -pains, -pi^attle, -scolding, -slave c. objective 
and obj, gen„ as pen-cleaner, -cutter, -driver, 
-pusher*, pen-koldmg, pen-bearmg, -nibbing adjs 
d. instrumental, etc., as pen-persecuted, 
-wntten acljs. ; also penltke adj 
iZAjVi&iLVJkW Dzsirib bearing cuttle- 

fishes or calamanes. x64a Hales Schism 3 As long as the 
disagieeing parties went no further than Disputes and 
*Pen-combats. XB93 Bookojorm 316 Prynne and he came 
to ^peii-cufis 1723 Lond» Gas* No 6222/10 David Shepard, 
*Pen Cutter 1889 T Pennell {title) *Pea Drawing and 
*Pen Draughtsmen, their work and their methods. X878 
Browning Cfotsto cii, Our middle aged ’^Pendiiver 
diudging at his weary work. 1825 Waterton IVastd, 
S Amer* iv, i 295 If .thou wouldst allow me to indulge 
a little longer in this haimless*pen>eTrantry, I would tell 
thee [etc] 1582 N T (Rhem) Pref 8-g Of which soit 
Calvin himselfe and hib ^penfellows so much complaine 
1634 Baklr tr. Balsads Lett* IV, To Chancellor 3 These 
*Pen-fencers onely begtre the Seal of your Authority. x8i8 
Southey Lett (1836) III, 83 If I were not rather disposed 
at this time to ’'pen^gossip with your worship 1871 Ruskin 
Fors Ciav vL s My hand is weary of *pen-holdin$ 160a 
Warner En^. x* Ixii, Infuse ye *Penn-life into ore 
taken Fames by death. x38x Mulcastcr Positions v (1887) 

f 3 The pen or some other ^penhke instiument X844 J T. 
Iewlett Parsons ^ W liv, A pent-up, emasculated, *pen- 
nibbing menial. ax66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III 262 
Practical policy beating *pen-pams out of distance in the 
race olT preferment. Ibid* 1 , v. 21 Much *pen persecuted, 
and pelted at with libellous pamphlets, x^s G. Harvey 
Pierce’s Super* Wks (Grosart) II. 17 Such a Bombard- 
goblin .Wiih diad ^Pen powdei, and the conquerous pott 
1754 Richardson Grandtson V xxi. 121 The design of my 
*pen-prattle. 1838 Simmonds Diet Trade, *Pen-rack, a 
suppoi t for pens. 1883 Hyatt in Proc* Amer, Assoc* Advt 
Set (1884) 338 A fiap or hood like prolongation of the 
mantle, foiming a *pen-sac ^ X884 Chicago Aaaame 6 Mar , 
We have not a ^pen-scratch in our statute founded in such 
leason. xSS? Aihemewn 29 Tan 166/3 Some ^pen-sketches 
with tinted shadows. 1597 J Payne R<Qtal Exch* 32 The 
deviU bathe his seducing secretaries or ^pennblaves X659 
Fuller App* Iny Imtoe (1840) 290 , 1 hope that memory- 
mistakes and ^pen-slips m my hook will not be found so 
frequent. 1898 Qicitng 44 Covered with a *pen-steel shell 
or bush 1843 Ruskin Mod* Paint* I , t i ii § 7 Three 
^penstrokes of Raffaelle are a neater picture than the 
most finished work that ever Carlo Dolci polished into 
inanity, 17x2 Pope Let Wks. 1751 VII. 243, I will not 
encroach upon Bay’s pro>ince and ^pen-whispers 1644 
Sir E. Derihg Pi oP Sacr* b ij, Can a leisure be found for 
"^pen-work f 1899 Westm, Gan 4 Sept. 3/3 The last pen 
work of Chailotte Bronte 1901 Daily Hews 14 Feb. 9/3 
*Penworkers were only being pmd six to twelve shillings 
per week. 1870 H. Campkin m Trans Lond ^Middlesex 
Archseol* See* III 232 The Grub Street ^penwnghts, 

8 . Special Combs. : pexx-mastex, a master of 
the pen, a skilful writer, a calligraphist ; pea- 
name [tr. pseudo-F. Nom-de-pltjmb, q v.], a ficti- 
tious name assumed by an author, a literary pseu- 
donym; pen-pioture, a picture drawn with the 
pen; usually a picturesque description j pen- 


plume Pbn-fjbatbeb ; pen-point, (d) the point 
of a pen ; (fi) dial, a steel pen or mb ; (f) literary 
* point’ or effectiveness; pen-portraxt (cf. pen- 
picture) ; pen-tray, a long narrow tray for pens 
(often forming part of an ink-stand). Also Pen- 
case, Pen-clerk, Pencraft, etc 

a i66x Fuller Worthies, Hereford (1662) 40 Two such 
Transcendent *Pen.mastera may even serve fairly to en- 
gross the will and testament of the expiting Universe. 
x8 B. Taylor cited in Webster [>864} for ^Pen-name, 
x882 j a Noble Sonnet in Eng u (1893) 69 Chnstina 
Rossetti .. contributing, under the pen-name of Ellen 
Alleyne, a number of tenderly beautiful poems. 1833 
Zoologist IL 4054 The desultory manner in which Mr — 
has arranged lus *peii pictures 1899 Daily News 16 Sept 
7/2 Ostrich feathers or painted ^en plumes are the principal 
trimming. 1884 Chantb yml 23 OcL 6S6/1 Hitherto, 
indium has been used solely for ^pen points. 1902 Daily 
ChroH, 27 Mar 3/3 If one [plot] .were reclaimed, liquefied 
into words and given pen-point 18B4 E Yatfs Recoil ^ 
Exp II 237 To visit and make a ^pen-portiait of him 
x8^ Simmonds Diet* Tiade, *Pen-iray, a small wooden 
tray for holding pens, z88a Caial, Dh* Hamilton’s Collect, 
231 A Pei Sian lacquer pen-tray 
PeHf Also 7 penne [Ongm unascer- 
taiaed.] A female swan. 

(In Order of 1524 {Arcksol XVI 156) the male and female 
are distinguished as ' sire and dam ' ) 
cxsgo Order for Swannes §27 in Aichsdl Inst* Lincoln 
(1830) 300 The cignettes shalbe seaxed to the King, till due 
proof be had whos they aie, and whos was the swan that is 
away, be it cobb, or penne. 1641 H Best Farm Bks 
(Surtees) 122 The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the 
shee-swanne the penne , the owner of the cobbe is to have 
the one halfe, and the owner of the penne the other halfe 
x88a P. Robinson Hoah’s Aik x 340 The female bird— 
technically called ‘ the pen ' — ^has equal claims to notice both 
for peisonal bravery and paiental solicitude 
Pen, sb ^ local [a. Biythouic (Welsh, Cornish) 
pen head.] A word originally meaning ‘head’, 
frequent m place names in Cornwall, Wales, and 
other pails of Biitain, as Penzance, Penmaenmawr, 
Penrith, Pencailland; in some localities, esp. in 
the south of Scotland, used as a separate word in 
names of hills, e g Eskdalemuir Fen, Ettrick Pen, 
Lee Pen, Penclinse Pen, Skelf hill Pen, etc. ; rarely 
as common noun, * the pen 
[x6oz Carew Cornwall 53 Most of them begin with Tre, 
Pol, or Pen, which signifie a Towne, a Top, and a head • 
whence grew the common by-woid By Tie, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornishmen. 1628 Core On Liii 5 b. 
Pen signifieth a hill 1 37x5 Pennecuik Descr Tweeddede 
Wks. (1815) 49 Lee Pen is a high and pointed hill of a 
pyramidical shape. . Cairn Hill .is a stupendous mountain 
like Lee Pen. 177^ Armstrong Contp to Map of Peebles 
(Jam), Hills are variously named as Law, Pen, Kipp, 
Coom, Do^ Craig, Fell, etc. xSoj Scott Last Minsir i 
XV, Fiom Ciaik-ctoss to Skelf-hill pen. Gloucester 

Gloss, (E D S.) s. V., I live just under the Pen to which 
Fen lane leads. 

Feu, v^ Foims* I *penman; 3-7 penne, 
(7 penn), 6- pen Pa. t. penned (pend) , also 
7 pend. Pa pple. penned (pend), also 6-7 pend, 
(6 arch, ypend) See also Pend v 2, Pent ppt a. 
[ME* pennen, repr, OE. "^penman (evidenced only 
m onpennad unpenned, ^ened), app. f. penn. Pen 
Connexion with LG. pennen, pannen to bolt 
(a door) and penn pin, peg, is not clear, as these 
wolds seem to be related to OE* ptnn Pin, peg.] 
ti. irans* To fasten, make fast (? as with a bolt 
or the like , to holt). Obs* (See Pin ».) 

e xaoo Trtn* Cell Horn i8x Hie tuneS to hire fif gaten, 
and penned wel faste. 1377 Lamgl. P PI* B xx. 206 Con- 
science, made pees porter topynne [MS, B penne] pe ^ates. 

2 . To enclose so as to prevent from escaping; to 
shut in, shut up, confine. Often with up , also tn* 
(See also Y'sm ppl n.) 

c 1200 Trtn* Coll Horn, 43 3if vre am is |ms forswolsen, 
and bus penned, clupe we to ure louerd [a 1223 Ancr R, 
94 pet heo beoS hei so bipenned.] 1393 Langl. P PI* C 
VII 210 Ich putle hem in pressours and pynned [MS* JM 
penneaej hem perynue 1579 Stenser Sheph* Cal Oct 72 
Sonne-btight honour pend in shamefull coupe [gloss Pent, 
shut vp in slouth, as In a coope or cage] 1393 Shaks Liter* 
681 For with the nighthehnnen .Hepensher piteous clamors 
m her head 1602 snd Ft Return fr* Pamass iii 11 
(Arb ) 40 Weede pen tlie prating parats in a cage. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomei 185 It is a custom to Pen them up 
in too streight Swathing-bands 16B7 B Randolph ^7 c/m- 
pelago 34 The Venetian armada have a custom never to 
be in any haven or poi t where they may he penn’d in 1692 
Drydbn Si, Euremont’s Ess. 8 This constraint of Humours 
so long pen’d up 1706 A. Boyer Ann. Q Anne IV 3, 
1 narrowly miss^ being penn’d up in the bay of Gibi altar 
X899 S R Gardiner CromweU 95 Fairfax after a magm- 
ficently rapid march penned them into Colchester 

3 . spec* a. To confine (the water) in a nver or 
canal by means of a weir, dam, or the like, so as 
to foim a head of water; to dam up. Also absol, 
(quot, 1791). l^oytrare* 

1576 m W H. TutnetSelecf Rec Oxfordt^^d) 384 They 
..do, penne away the water m sommer, XTpt R. Mylnb 
Rep Thames 4. Ists 31 1 his weir may be taken away if 
Go^tow lode pens sufficiently high, 1840 Emd* Hull 
Docks Com 41 ^is mode of penning up the rivei so as to 
convert it into a dock. 1859 Lewin invas, Bni 90 At Wye 
IS a mill-dam by which the water is penned back 

Tb, To confine or shut up (cattle, poultry, etc.) 
in a pen ; to put mto or keep m a pen. 

C x6xa Women Saints 60 He pend them [the wild geese] 


all fast in a house. 1667 Milton P, L iv. 185 Where 
Shepheids pen thir Flocks at eeve In hurdl'd Cotes X792 
S Kogi rs Picas Mem it 245 And on the moor the shep 
herd penned his fold 1807 CRABBr /'ar in 846Dnve 
that stout pig and pen him in thy yard x^x Tunes 6 Oct 
g/6 The number of sheep penned showed an inctease of 540 
British and B30 foreign. 

+ Pen, vA Obs* rare [f. Pen sh*^ i.] inir. 
To develop feathers, to become fledged. 

lili&Bk Si Albans B vij b, When she [an hawk] hegynnyth 
to penne, and plumyth, and spalcbitb and pikith her selfe 

Pen, v.i Forms: 5-7 penne, (6 penn), 6- 
pen. Pa. t and pple. penned (pend); also {pa* 
pple*) 6 pende, 7 pend. [f. Pen sb*^ 4 ] trans* 
To write down with a pen ; to put into writing, 
set down m wnting, write down, write out, wnte ; 
to put into proper written form, draw up (a docu- 
ment) , to compose and wnte, to indite. 

X490 Plumpton Corr (Camden)^ joo, I have bene with 
Thomas Horton & penny t ij mquisicions of dyverse wayes. 
1530 Palsgr. 523/s, I can devyse a thing wel, but I can nat 
penne it, 1563 Mzrr Mag,, Rweisx, '1 he playntes alredyby 
tlie pende aie brief enough 1683 {tUli\ Panegyrick upon 
Folly, penn’d in Latin by Erasmus, rendered into English 
by White Kennett 3709 Hearne Collect (0 H S.) 11. 
209 They penn’d down the words they were to speak. 
x8o8 Steam Marw yj. xy, Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line. 1880 Miss Braddon 
yust as I amxii, I thought of penning a letter to the Times. 

+ b. To write of or about, to set forth or describe 
la writing. Obs* 

1SS5 Harpsficld Hen, W// (Camden) 283 These 
calamities, if they should be penned and set forth as the 
matter cravetb. X5y9 Gosson ScA, Abuse (Arb ) 23 ]?hilam- 
mones penned the birth of Latona . . in verse. 1639 Pearson 
Creed l (1839) 95 Moses, who fiist penned the oiiginal of 
humanity. 

Pan, variant of Pend sb*^ and 
Penaclie, obs. form of Panache. 

Fenaciite (prnaki«*t), a. (sb,) Heb, and Gr* 
Gram* [f. L. pine (more correctly psene) ‘ almost, 
nearly’, befoie a vowel -b Acdte. In this in- 
stance formed directly after penultimate^ Having 
an acute accent on the penultimate syllable ; par- 
oxytone. b. sb. A word so accented. Hence 
Feuaen'te v* brans, to accent acutely on the 
lienultimate syllable. 

X75X Wesley Wks (1B72) XIV 80 If [a word has an 
acute] on the last [syllable] but one, [it is termed] a pea- 
aciite. 1764 W. Primati Accentus reaivivi zzi The Donaas 
penacuted veibs ending ov , . that i«5, provided they were 
thud persons plural 1874 A. B Davidson Ileb, Gi am. vii, 
15 note, In continuous di5cour*ie small words or words 
penacute are often attracted to the end of preceding ones. 

FeXLadjace]lt,p88n- (pfnadgri sent),fli, nonce- 
•wd [f. L pine, pen- (see prec ) + Adjacent ] 
Next to adjacent 

x88B SoLLAb in Challenger Rep Lxiii 157 The cladi of 
adjacent or pmnadjacent fibres are given on at about the 
same levels 

Fe]i8Bid(p^fid),rd.andir. Zool Also pen eid 
[ad. mod.L. Pengnam pi., f Penesus, name of the 
typical genus • see -id d.] a. sb A membei of the 
family Pmmdx of decapod crustaceans, allied to 
shrimps, b. adj* Belonging to this family. So 
Pe 3 ieeldea 3 i(penzjrd 2 an), 7 eti 80 'oia,Pen 8 eoi‘deaxL 
adjs, and sbs. 

1852 Dana Crust 11. 1594 The animal is probably the laive 
of some Penaeidean. 3877 W Thomson Voy. Challenger 
IT 111. 193 Some scat let candid and peneid shumps. 
Fenal (pJnal), a^ Forma. 5 penale, -alle, 
5-7 penall, 6-7 poenal, -all, 6- penal, [a F 
pinal (la-igth c. m Hatz.-Darm,), ad. E.pindl-ts, 
prop. panSlts of or belonging to punishment, f. 
pcena penalty, ad Gr. iroivif qnit-moncy, fine.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or relating to punishment, 
a. Having as its object the infliction of punish- 
ment, punitive ; piescnbiiig or enacting the punish- 
ment to be inflicted for an oflence or transgression. 
Penal Laws * * those laws which prohibit an act and im- 

S >se a penalty for the commission of it'(Whaiton); esp m 
ngl and Irish history, ' penal laws 10 matters ecclesiastical ’ 
(quot. 3687 ) } spec the laws inflicting penalties upon Non- 
conformists and Papists. Penal Cade (in Ireland), a name 
applied to the successive penal statutes passed m 17th and 
xBlii centuries against l^aputs. (See Did Eng Hist 
1884 s.v) • 

1439 Rolls of Pal It V 8/2 Notwithstondyng full noble 
Ordinances penales, that have lien mad theioF, 1467 in 
Efg Gilds (1870)403 Alle the articles penalle,ordeyned and 
aflfermed by tne same More Debell* Salem Wks. 

1033/2 Neuer can al the wittes make any one pnal law, 
such tliat none innocent may take harme therhy, ^ 3687 
Jas II Dectar* Lib Conscience^ That, the Execution of 
all .Penal Laws in Matters Ecclesiastical.. be immediately 
Suspended a 1720 Song, Vtear qf Brayj When royal 
James obtained the crown .The pen allaws I hooted down 
And read the Decimation 1764 Goldsm Trav. 383 When 

I behold .Each wanton judge newpenal statutes draw 178* 

Burke {title) Letter to a Peer of Ireland on the Penal Laws 
against Irish Catholics 3845 Stephen Laws Eng. 

(1874) II 20 Penal protdsions intended for the better pre- 
servation of game X874 Fboude Eng w Irel ix. m (1881) 
350 The House of Commons was indignant and clamoured 
for the reimposition of the Penal Laws. 1884 Did Eng* 
Hist, 800/e The Penal Code, m Ireland, was first felt under 
James 1 . Ibid, (The Irish Pai Lament] set to work [1695] 
upon the legislation known to infamy as the Irish penal 
code Ibid. 810/2 The great Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion Act of id49j by which the last relics of the abominable 
Penal Code were swept away. 

b. Of an act or offence : Liable to punishment ; 
causing a person to incur punisliment ; punishable, 
esp by law. 

* 47*~3 of Parlt VI, 6o/r Which eschaunc^e [of 
foietgn for English money] shuld be unto theym, by dyvers 
other Statutes, to excessivly grevous and penall. isw Gbaf- 
TON Chioiu n. 745 He. began to serch out the penall 
offences, as well of the chiefe of hn Nobilitie, as of other 
Gentlemen 1673 Marvell Reh, Trattsp, H 291 Here is a 
Law, that not to kneel at the Lords Supper shall be more 
Penall than Murther 317^ IlLACKSTONb Comm IV xv 
3x7 There is. one species of battery, more atrocious and 
penal than the rest 187a Yeats ^'owfh Comm 276 A 
second edict made it penal to pay more 

c. Having the nature or character of punish- 
ment; constituting punishment ; inflicted as, orm 
the way of, punishment. 

Penal siTVttudtt a terra ittlroduced into British ciiminal 
law in 1853, designate imprisonment with hard labour at 
any penal establishment in Gieat Britain or its domimons , 
then substituted for transportation 
1600 J Hamilton Facile Traictise 276 This chaingement 
suld be maid with, .a penal satisfaction forsmnes comimttit, 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep , vi. v. 300 Wee .. might 
conceave the Deluge not simply penall, hut in some way 
also necessaiy 1667 Milton P. E i. 48 In Adamantine 
Chains and mnal fve. a x8id Hcbcr tr. Pindar 11. xo6 
In chambers dark and dread Of nether earth abide, and penal 
flame 1858 Lyttov What wtU he do # vii ix, His father's 
misfortune (he gave that gentle appellation to the incident 
of penal transportation). xB^ Ln St Leonards Handy- 
Bk Prop, Law xxti 171 The punishment of a guilty 
person is .penal servitude foi three years. 

d. That IS payable or forfeitable as a penalty. 

Idas m JV. Shaks Soc. Trans, (1885) S05 The said 

Christopher Hutchinson.. and the Corapl* John Comber 
entred into one bond or obHgacion vnto the said Wtlham 
jorden m the penall somme of sixty three pouades 1671 
Milton Samson 508 Let another band, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thy self. 1735 Pope Odyss, viii 384 
Free from shame Thy captives S I ensure the penal claim 
x88a Ogilvic s v , Penal a sura declared by bond to 
be forfeited if the condition of the bond be not fulfilled. 

If the bond be for payment of money, the penal sum is 
generally fixed at twice the amount 

e. Used or appointed as a place of punisliment 
.*®43 Penny Cycl XXV. 14V1 Penal settlements are de- 
signed for the punishment of criminals convicted of very 
grave offences m the penal colonies 1851 Whittier Chapel 
0/ Hermits xfyj Lord, whatis man? . chance-swung between 
The foulness of the penal pit And Truth’s clear sky. 1876 
Mathews Coinage xxii 329 Cayenne is., that whole district 
of French Guiana within which is the penal colony of 
France. 

f Involving, connected with, or charactenzedby, 
a penalty or legal punishment g. Of, pertaining to, 
or subject to the penal laws, penal servitude, etc 
1^7 in talk Rep, Htsi, MSS, Cottun App v. 495 They 
, have ingadgcd themselves by their pennall boundes for 
the payment of the foi said summes. x<Syx Lond Gaz No. 
2662/4 Lost ,, a last Year’s Almanack, having In the Cover 
some Penal Bills for Money x86i W Bell Btet, Lam 
S^i, 626/3 An action is said to be penal when the con- 
clusions of the summons are of a penal nature; that is, when 
not merely restitution and teal damages, but extraordinary 
damages and reparatton, by way of penalty, are concluded 
for, 1886 J. C Monahan Atfc Ardogk ^ Clonmacnoise 37 
In those penal times, Dr, O'Flynn was compelled to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Confirmation under very distress- 
ing circumstances. 1899 Wesim, Gaz, 31 Oct. 8/3 The 
piisoners are divided into three classes, ..Ihose of the first- 
class, known as the penal class [etc.] 

1 2 . Painful , severe, esp. m the way of punish- 
ment. Obs, (Cf PBKlLtYI,PjBNALIST2, PHNALTYI.) 

X490 -d rf 4 Hen, P//, c. 20 Wlnche accions he verry penall to 
alle mysdoeTS and offenders in suche accions condempned, 
and moche profitable aswell to the Kyng as to euery of his 
Sub^ttes. axSsf Bv, JlKLLBreamtgs Devout Soul xlix. 
(1851) 205 Either he [Elijah] knew that chariot was only 
glorious, and not penal 1709 Strype Ann, Ref I, xxvi. 

279 A bw was p^d for sharpening laws against Papists . 
wherein some difficulty had been, because they were made 
very penal. 

Hence fFenal-law v, {Obs, nonce-wd.) tians, 
to execute a penal law against. 

Ceremony-Monger v. Whs. 1716 II 
439 No man more zealously cries up the . Acts of Uniformity, 
when he gets a Nonconformist thereby upon the Hip. and 
to Fenat-Xaw him ^ 

Pe*nal, a 2 Anat rate, [f, Pjek-is + -al.] Per- 
taining to the iJenis : « PenIiVL a 
1867 R, Agric, Soc, Ser. 11 III. 11 499 The penal 
portion of the urethra. 

Peaali‘to'(pfnDB-liti). Nowrartf. 

(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm) or ad, med,L, fasftdli las 
penalty, mulct (Du Cange), f L. ^ndr-ts , see 
PuNAii i and -ITT. Cf. It. penalitd * penaltie, for- 
feiture ' ^loiio) ] 

fl. Painfulness; pain, suffeiing: « Pjbnalty i. 

ffi 49 S etc. in Skelton's Wks (1843) II 301 Your 

plesures been past vnto penalyte 1502 Atkvnson tr De 
Jmttaitone ri, xii 104 In greuouse temptacions & tribula- 
cions, & pcnaiite of lyfe 1513 Bradshaw A t Werburge 11 
perlite , . To cure this gentylman from 

t 2 «PeNALTT2 . Oh 

* 83 * W» H Turner Select, Ree, Oxford xot Suche 
penalytes as bathe ben . .accustomyd to he payed a xm8 ' 

Hall CJ^n,^ Hen Vll 34^, [They] banyshed oute of 
their landes and seignioncs all English© . , commodities vpon ^ 
great forfeytures and penalities. 


I 3 The character or fact of being penal. 

I 1650 Sir T Pseud, Ep,\ vi. (ed 2) 18 Many of the 

Ancients denied the Antipodes, and some unto the penality 
[« ed, 1658 , edd 1646, 1676 penalty] of contrary anima- 
tions BvxnuKVL Ration yndtc Evid 415 

Kespect . to the general nature, to the penality or non- 
penality, of the suit Ibid 111 , 253 Ofiences occupying a 
high rank in the scale of criminality or penality. 

Penalize (pf nalaiz), v, [f. Peital a.l + -IZE ] 

1 . trans. To make or declare (an action) penal 
or legally punishable, 

1879 Escott England I 260 The law prohibits and 
penalises the employment of all childten under ten yeais of 
age 1890 Toilet 17 May 765 The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act penalising the assumption of terntonal titles by 
Cathohe Bishops 1892 Lam Times XCII. 141/1 It was 
not the intention of the Act to penalise such ‘ mei e blunders ‘ 

2 . sport. To subject to a penalty (see Pjbnaltt 
2 c) ; hence generally ^ to subject to some com- 
parative disadvantage, to handicap 

x868 Mom Star 8 June, The best two-year-old field . the 
winner is pretty sure to spring fiom the penalised lot x888 
Times 31 Aug 7/1 The principle of 'penalizing’ bounty-fed 
sugar has been adopted by all the Poweis 1^3 Ihd 
12 June 7/2 The Duke of Poitland's Schoolbook (penalized 
to lb ) and Lord Cadogan’s Stowmarket aie the best of the 
public performers 18^ Cape Argus 7 Nov., We have no 
income tax, and in order to raise revenue . . the poor man is 
penalized at almost every point of the Customs compass. 
Hence FenaAlza^tion, the action of penalizing. 
(In quots, atUtb ) 

x888 Times 31 Aug 7/2 The penalization policy is sup- 
ported strongly by Germany, Russia, Italy and Spain. 
1894 Berry m E Lottdon Dispatch (S Afi ) 24 Apr , In- 
setting in the Agieement . . a penalization clause. 
Penally (plnali), ado, [f, as prcc. + -ly 2.] 
In a penal manner, 
f 1 , Painfully, severely Obs, 
e tr, De Imttaiiene iii xxx. 99 pese miseries )>at 
penaly greuep pe soule of )»y seruaiit. 

2 . In the way of punishment or penalty. (In 
quot. 1651, ? Under a penalty.) 

Trapp Comm. Rev xviii 2 They have fallen culpably, 
and shall fall penally. t65t Biggs New DtsP, r 26 Though 
chanty towards our neighbour be pcenally commanded. 
x6ga South Serm (1697) II. vit. 28^ The State, and Condition 


this second Little Horn by leason of the Apostasy in question . 
x88s Li^ Times Rep, LII 359/1 The respondent ought not 
to be affected penally by the omission of the board to take 
the presetibed steps. 

So Fe nainesa, 'hableness to a penalty*. 

1727 Bailey, vol. II, 

Penalty (pemalti) . [Not found till after 1 500 ; 
ultimately ad. med L. pcenahtSs^ f. pcendhs PjsirAL, 
cf the doublet Pehality. The reduction of -i/y 
to -iy suggests an AF. origin,] 
f 1 . Pain, suffering. Obs, rare, 

13x3 Bradshaw St Werburge 1 3080 To dyssolve her 
wo and great penalte. 1642 H, More Song of Soul ii. 11 11 
It breaks and tears and puts to penalty This sory corse 

2 . A punishment imposed for breach of law, rule, 
or contract , a loss, disability, or disadvantage of 
some kind, either ordained by law to be inflicted 
for some offence, or agreed upon to be undergone 
in case of violation of a contract ; sometimes spec 
the payment of a sum of money imposed in such 
a case, or the sum of money itself; a fine, mulct, 
15x2 ^ Hen, Vlllt c. 6 § a The one moitie of every of 

thesaidpenalties to beto the Kyng 1560 Daus tr Sletdane's 
Comm *93 h» A penaltie was set for suche as obeyed not the 
decree of Spier. 1596 Shaks. Merck F iv 1 248 The 
intent and purpose of the Law Hath full relation to the 
penaltie, Which heere appearetli due voon the bond. j 6 Sa 


nimseii to any equitable Mulcts or Penalties 1667 Milton 
P, L, VII. S4^ In the day thou eat'st, thou di’st; Death is 
thepraaltieimMsd 1738 Blackstokc Comm, I. Introd 
IL 59 Tfae% prohibitory laws do not make the transgression 
a moral offence, or sin the only obligation in conscience is 
to submit to the penalty, if levied. 17^ Bath ^rnl, 27 
July Advt , The Act inflicts a penalty of Ten Pounds on 
persons letting out^ Nevrs-papera to read for hire x8fc 
: Kingsley Aremu. n, The pains and penalties of exile did 
not press very hardly upon him. 

Suffering, disadvantage, or loss, resultmg 
directly from some course of action, esp. from an 
error or fault, or incident to some position or state. 

1664 H More Myst Img xix 72 With them Marriage 
cannot he omitted without very high penalties inflicted by 
ttiat Nemesis interwoven with the law of Nature. x?qo 
Burke Fr Tfzw 135 You ,in doing it have incurred the 
penalties you well dweiye to suffer 1837 'Xwm.viKULGreece 
111 Vl. 273 It was the heavy price which he had to pay for 
his, conquests • the penalty, perhaps we may add, of sus- 
picions too lightly indulged. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom Emp 

ij P®*^3lty of greatness that its form 

should outlive its substance, 

c. Sport, A disadvantage imposed upon a com- 
petitoi or a side (usually in the form of an advan- 
tage given to the opposite side) as punishment for 
a breacb of rules; also, a disadvantage imposed 
on a competitor who has been a winner in some 
previous contest m order to equalize the chances : 
a handicap. (See also 5.) 

x88s BhtUy Tel 38 Sept (Cassell), The conditions of the 
race iiiclude neither penalties nor allowances 

a. Phr. Ott, upon, undtr (fw) penalty, with 


the liability of incuinng penalty in case of not 
fulfilling the command or condition stated f Upon 
his penalty ; at his peril (quot. 1653). 

1560 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm, 23 h, Commaiinding al 
men to eschew his commny, under the lyke penaltie, 
x6oo Chtld-Marrtages ijS Patrick Fooi d is also bounden foi 
him as his surety, in the like penalty vnto hci maieslie for 
his apperaunce, 1653 Clarke f (Camden) HI 8 That 
[he] upon his penalty forbeaie to sit or act theie longer 
1783 Waison Philip III (1B39) 209 To quit the Spanish 
dominions, under the penalty of perpetual servitude 1858 
0 W HoLm •i Aut Boeatf-i vm 71 Many minds must 
change their key now and then, on penalty of getting out 
of tune or losing their voices. 

t 3 A condiUon impostcl ; a liability, obligation 
x6ox R. Johnson Ktugd Coumvw, (1603) 172 Hee 
deuided his dominion amongst them, only with this 
penalty, to find alwaies in readiness a ceitaine number of 
footmen and horsemen 

1 4 An act liable to punishment, a penal offence 
1596 Edw IIT^ n 1, It is a penally to break your statutes 
6. attnb (esp in sporting phiaseology, as in 
penalty goal ^ kuk • see 2 c). 

1889 Daily Nnos 28 Nov 6,6 Each side had a penalty 
kick. iBpx Ihtd 30 Nov 4/7 Yorksliiie kat Lancashire 
. . by the nan ow margin of a penalty goal to nothing x^7 
Ibid, 31 May a/6 All their icsourcos will be taxed to the 
utmost to get their orders completed befure ‘penaltj-day ’. 

Mall G, 15 Oct. 9/1 It is. impossible that they 
could have done anything with their penalty lianditaps 
a^inst such a return os this 

f enaiice(pe'nans),x^. Forms: 3-7pex3aunce, 
(4 penaunse, -ans, -auz, -anx, -once, panoDoe), 
4-6 pennaunce, (-ons), 4-8 pennance, (5 pen- 
awnce, -awonse, panans, 6 panence, pen- 
neuoe, -exis, pmnance), 3- penanoe [a. OF 
pmeance^ -aance^ -ance^ pennance (12U1 c. m 
Godef.) \— X „ pEomientia^ f , poemtent-cm Penitent. 
see -ANCB. This popular OF. form was gradually 
ousted from French by the ecclesiastical foim 
ptniience^ a new adaptation of the L,] 
fl Repentance, penitence. To do penance [L. 
agereppenitentiam, OY,fatre penance] y to lepent. 

A X300 Cursor M 18489 Botloues nu vr laueid dright, . 
and dos yur peiians quils yee niai. Ibid 26771 To crist 
bou hald >i penance fast c 1375 Sc Leg, Saints xviu 
{Egtpetandi 540 Ihesu cryste.,J)us lang m me has pennans 
socht. X382 WYCLir Matt 111. 8 Therfoie do see wortht 
fruytis of penaunce. Ibid, xxi 39 Afterward lie slirid by 
penaunce [gloss or foithenkynge], wente. 1483 Caxton 
Gold Leg, 20/3, I cam not for to calle richtfui men but 
synners to penaunce XM5 CovrRDALE Bwle Piol., That 
his people be not blynded m theyr understondyng, lest they 
beleue pennaunce to be ought saue a very rcpentauncc, 
amendment, or conuersyon vnto God. XM8-9 (Mai ) Bk, 
Com PrayCTy Collect St, John Baptist's Dayy To prepare 
the way of thy sonne our sauiour by preaching of penaunce 
[1662 repentance] 1632 Sanderson Setm 5x8 It is but an 
hy^riticall semblance of Pennance where is no care, 
either endeavour of reformation x 6 m Burnet 39 Art xxv. 
(1700) 27^ Penance or Penitence, is foimed from the Latin 
Translation of a Greek word that signifies a change, or 
renovation of mind. 

U. In the Roman and Greek Churches, reckoned 
as one of the seven sacraments, and as including 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution. 
c*3iS Shoreham Poems (E E T S) I 843-6 Penaunce 
hyt hys a sacrement Vat men scholde fonge And mote 
Penaunce he)? maneres pre, J^orj sorje, schryfte, and edbote. 
*553 Articles of Religion xxv. Those fiue commonly called 
Swraments, that is to say Confirmation, Penance, Orders, 
Matrimonie, and extreme Unction, are not to lie compted 
for Sacraments of the Gospell. 2657 Pentt Conf, iv. 49 
That the Sacraments of Penance will supply all other 
defects. 1884 Catholic Diet s v,, Lastly, penance is a 
sacrament of the new law instituted by Christ for the remis- 
sion of sin committed after h^tism. 

2. The performance of some act of self-morli- 
fication or undergoing of some penalty, as an 
expression of penitence; any kind of religious disci- 
pline, whether imposed by ecclesiastical authority, 
or voluntarily undertaken, m token of repentance 
and by way of satisfaction for sin; penitential 
discipline or observance; spec in EccL use, su<i 
dismpbne or observance officially impost by a 
priest upon a penitent after confession, as an in- 
tegral part of the sacrament of penance : see i b. 
To do penance y to perform such acts or undergo 
such discipline. (The main current sense.) 

ex^BeketSm S Eng. Leg 1, 106 Oilebert him bi-jmu^te 
pe Croiz for-to fo In-to be holie lond his penaunce )>« bet to 
do CX330 R Brunne ChroH (1810) 303 per penance was, )?ei 
I suld go m pflgnmage 13 . Cursor M, 266x7 (Cott ) O sin 
pat opin es and kid Tak open penance and vn-hiA CX375 
Sc Leg, Sayits iiu {Andreas) 155 Sa suld pat aid his 
penance mak In prayer, almus and in wakk. c 1386 Chaucer 
r, F 30 Hooly chirche by luggement destreyneth 
nyni for to do open penaunce*— as for to goon perauentuie 
naked i^ilgrimages or bare-foot. CX400 Maundbv. (Roxb ) 
viix 30 pai [monks] liffez in grete ab«;tinence and in grete 
I^naunce. 1470-85 Malory A rlkurxxu vii, Grete penaunce 
she toke as euer dyd_synful lady m thys londe. 1483 
Caxton G de la P our I ij b. She was thyrtty ycre and more 
in a desme makyng there her penaunce. XSS® Chron, Gr, 
rriars (Camden) 92 There was v. men , ,dyd opyn pennans. • 
this was their pennws - furst to come owte of the vestre with 
ihetto apone ther backes,and echeof them a rodde m their 
honddes wyth a tapw lych [etc.] 1653 H. Cocan tr. 

s Trav, vu. ax He shut himself up lor fourteen days, 

OT way of pennai^ m a Pagod of an Idifl. X727-4X 
Chambers Cyel,y Penanccy in our cantm-Iaw, is an eede* 



PENANCE. 


PENCEL. 


siastical punishment, chiefly adjudged to the sin of rornica< 
tion. Humd £ss d* Treat, (1777) II 463 Not to 

mention the c\cessive pennances of the Brachmans 1707 
London Courierox^ Nov , On Sunday last the Parish Chuich 
of St Maiy, Lambetli, vras. unusually crowded to see 
Ml . John Oliver do penance in a White Sheet, for calling 
Miss Stephenson, the domestic female of a neighbouring 
Baker, by an improper name X884 CatJwhc DtcL s v , 
Penance came Ao mean the outward acts by which soiiow 
foi sm is shown, and the word was supposed by St. Augustine 
to come from j^cena * 

b. Sufferings afler death, as a punishment for 
sins ; the sufferings of purgatory, or the like. ’I Ohs, 
136a Langl P, Pl ^ A. XI. 301 Lewide lottis Percen wij) 
a pater nostei Jie palais of heuene Wihoute penaunce, at hei e 
partynge m-loheije blisse CX386 Chauclr Sompn, T 16 
Trentafs seyde he deliueren fro penaunce Hir freendes 
soules. 165(5 Cowley Pvular, Oaes Notes (1669) 9 The 
opinion that souls past still from one body to another, till 
by length of time, and many penances, they had puiged 
away all their impeifeclions. 1664 Jcr TA\toR Dtssitas 
Popary 1 it. § 4 According to the old penitentiary late, you 
have deserved llie penance of forty thousand year*} 1697 
Pryoen Emtd vi 452 A hundred years they wander on 
the shore, At length, uieir penance done, aic wafted o'er 
8. iransf, in various allusions to sense 2, in later 
use often coinciding with sense 4. 
c X305 Land Cokayne 178 Whose wl com |>at lond to, Ful 
grete penance he mot do. CX374 Ciiaucir Aftel ^ Aic 
347 But as l^e swane . Ageytust his dethe shall synge his 
penavnse 1430 Lvdg. Min Poents (Percy Soc ) 146 Thu 
mu^t of rihte yeve hym is penaunce, With this llagelle of 
equite and resoun. 1588 Shaks. L L. L, 1. 1 X15 lie kcepe 
what 1 haue sworne, And bide the pennance of each three 
ycaies day 1724 De Foe Mam Cmjaher{i&i^ 240 We. . 
made our horses do penance for that little rest they had 
xSzs B'kess Bunsln in Hare Lt/e (1879) I vii 248 A person 
used to Butch neatness must, I feai, be m hourly penance 
when waited upon by Italianb. 1865 Parkmam Champlmn 
11. (1875) 2x5 But rest was penance to him. 

b. Pool faie, sorry cheer (as of one fasting or 
doing penance); to take jpenamct ‘to take pot- 
luck . Obs rare. 


[So F Vaire pemtanca, Sp Juicer PemteHCut^ to make soiry 
eheer, dine or fare poorly. Used, by way of modesty, in 
inviting any one to join at a meal at which no special 
piepaiation is supposed to have been made for him ] 

c xifia T<mnalay Myst xxvii. 246 Sir, we you pray, .This 
nygnt penance with vs to take, With sich chere as we can 
make Ihtd, 289 It is hot penaunce, as we saide, Tliat we 
hauc here 1579 Spenser Siiepk Cal Feb 89 For Youngth 
is a bubble blown vp with breath, . Whose way is wildei- 
iic&se, whose ynne Penaunce. 

1*4. Pam, suffering, chstress, soirow, vexation. 
(In quot. 1390 , the outward expression of sorrow, 
mourning.) Ohs (exc as involved in 3 ). 

CX330 R. '^wsm.T.Chron, (1810) 1x3 poknt kecosteleskept, 
in penance kei soiorned. c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T y 269 
Seint poul after hia penannee in watir and in lond 1390 
Gower Con/ 111, aox Thei toke upon hem such penaunce, 
Iher was no song, ther was no daunce c 1450 it, Cuthberi 
(Surtees) 6355 He moght noght opyn his mouth he suffird 
blyke penaunce 15x5 Ld BrRNCRSjFr^m ll.xciii [Ixxxix] 
278 Tberby the penaunce of Sir Wylliam Helmon was greatly 
asbwaged. 

t6. Punishment. Obs, 

Spedflcally applied by i7-i8th c legal writers to peine forte 
ei anref proh after Britton: but his use seems quite geneial 
= ' their punishment 

[1x92 Britjton I V § 2 Etsi 11 ne se vcul^taquiter.sisoint 
mis a lour penaunce jekes autaunt qe il le prient ] 13 
Sauyn Sag (W.) X320 Gelteles he suifred this pennauuce. 
X375 Barbour Bruce %tx, 51 Soyne eftir he wes sent Till his 
penans till dumbertane, And dmt in that tour of stane. X489 
Caxton Paytes of A, 111. xxi. 220 So were it thenne wel a 
harde ibynge that they shulde here penaunce of that that 
they ought to be Innocent of. 1587 Turderv. Trag T, 127 
lhat fire might be fet Wherein the wench to fine, To feele 
the penance of her fact, c X630 m Rushw, Ilt^t Coll (1659) 
I App, 32 Upon his arraignment he stood mute, therefore 
the Roll IS, that he was puC, to pennance, that is, to strong 
and bald pain 2667 Milton P, L, x. 550 To aggravate 
Thir penance 2769 Blackstone Comm, IV xxv. 320 He 
. .shall, for his obstinacy, receive the ternble sentence of 
penance^ or peine forte at dure. 

0 . aitrib, and Cemb.i as penance-doing sb and 
adj,, -firCf ‘goldy -pain^ -sheets -time, 

cxie$Orolog Mient 111 in Anglia X 349/5 Confessours 
& Yirgyns, |iat sulired hcer in penaunce doynge 1668 R. 
Wild Poems (1S70) 85 And turn this surplice to a penance- 
sheet. x8o8 Scorr Marm iif. xv, Some slight mulct of 
penance gold 1848 G. B Chi ever Wand, Ptlgrtm lix 310 
Multitudes of penance-doing people. 2866 J. H. Newman 
Gcfontius V. 41 The chill of death is past, and now The 
penance-fire begins 


Pa'iiancei [f. prec. sb. : cf, to sentence.] 
trans. To subject to penance ; to impose or inflict 
penance on ; to discipline, chastise. 

rc x6oo HooKrR Eccl. Pol vi iv, § 6 He speaketh of them 
which sought voluntarily to be penanced, and yet withdrew 
themselves from open confessiom x6oa Warner A lb, Eng, 
IX li (16x2) They pennance thee and take thy goods 
away, 1662 Feltham Resolves ir lii (1677) 263 Design’d . 
as a Hair shirt to pennance him for his folly m offending. 
1723 Gentleman Instr in. in (ed. 5) 397, 1 might bring you 
upon your Knees, and penance your Indiscretion. 2872 
R. R VAUGHAN Si. Thomas Aqvtnas I 195 The little cell 
in which Abelaid prayed andronanced himself. x888 H C. 
Lea Ihsi. IngutsiUoH 11. xo They penanced a dozen citizens 
by ordering them to Palestine. 

Hence Fe nanoed ppl a , ; Fe^nanciiig M sb 
*795 Southey Joan / Arc in. 422, I saw The pictuied 
flames writhe round a penanced soul 1869 Life M M 
Haitahan (1870) 229 His facetious threats of scolding, and 
penancing. 


Fe'nanceless, a. rare [f. Fbnancb $h, + 

-LESS.] Without doing or nncJeigorng penance. 

2377 Langl. P pi, B. X. 462 Suclie lewed lottes .passen 
puigatorie penaunceles at hei hennes partynge, lu-io 
bhsse of paradys. 

t Pe'nancer. Obs, [a. QiP,penean~^penancur^ 
ill both senses (13th c. 111 Godef.), ad. mcd.L. 
pcsfiitenttarirns (Du Cange) • see Pbniteftuey.] 

1. One who imposes penance; spec, a piiest 
specially appointed to lieai confession an(J impose 
penance in extraordinary cases, a penitentiary. 
(See also Penitencee.) 

13 Cursor M . 26165 Nan mai al asoil hot pape allan . and 
vnder him. his penancer Ibid 26341 Okec cases . pat biscop 
til him-seluen sere Haldes 01 til hib penancei 1377 Langl 
P PI H XK 3x7 Peisoun 01 paiissh piest, pcnytancere 
[v r penauncerl or bisshop. [1865 Test Ebor (Suitees) III 
314, 1307, 23»'* May. Lettei authorising a marriage by 
the authority of the papal penancer] 

2 One undeigoing penance. 9are^^, 

tfi490 PtomP Parv, 391/2 Penawnte (//, pcnaunscer . 
P, ^\^nnnc&P\pan^teflClatHs 

tPe'uaxiCy. Obs, rare, [f PfiRANCfE, with 
alteied suffix, after see-ANOY.] a, Peni- 

tency, repentance, b. Punisbinenl , suffering (after 
death); - Penance 5. 

2612 Speed Ihsi, Gf, But ix. xxi § 93 Her penamy was 
scene, in her soirowes coiiceiued. x64i H hlOKi Annoi, 
GlanviWs Lujc O 73 That the Fenancies of Repiobaies aie 
endless, 1 sliall ever thus persuade myself 

Ten and ink, pen-and-ink, 

A. as sb. 


1. let. The mstiiiments of writing: see Pen 4 
and Ink sb, (Hyphened when this helps the sense.) 

2463 G. Asiidy Poems 1. 68 Hauyng pen and Inke euyr at 
my syde 25x7 Torkington Pilgr, (1884) 51 He askyd pene 
and ynke, and wiotte hys sonne 176a Gray Let. to f. 
Blown xg July, Thete is but one pen and ink 111 the house 
2809 Byron Eng Bauh^^c. Rev 402 Oh, Amos Cottle! 
for a moment think What meagre profits spring from pen 
and ink 1 2869 Daily Mews 14 Dec,, Heic .we meet with 
a man of pen and-ink 

2 Short for pen-and-ink drawing i see 13. 

2890 Pall Mali G, 10 Mm 3/1 Three pen and -inks by Sn 
John Millais 1900 iVestm, Gaz 20 (5ct 3/2 Some good 
drawings , .esjiecially a pen and ink, ' Les Halles, Mahnes ’. 
B. as adj, (ffroperly hyphened). 

1. Using pen and ink; occupied in wilting; 
clerkly. Now tare or Obs, 

2676 Wycherley PI Dealer v. I, What, and the Pen and 
Ink Gentlemen taken too I 2745 H Walfolc Lett (1846) 
II. 80 The Duke of Bedford .says he is tired of being a pen 
and iuk man, 2819 Edm Rev XXXIl. zza One of these 
mercantile pen and ink emperors 
2 Done, made, or executed with pen and ink : 
usually of a drawing or sketch; also, done or 
described m writing (Hyphened ) 

284a Dickens Amer, Notes ix. (1850) 99/1 A crooked pen- 
and-ink outline of a great turtle. 286 x Craik//i2^ Eng Lit 
II. 293 The last blow struck iii the pen-and-ink war. x688 
Bvaaou Lives til Gd,Menl 11. 137 His pen-and-ink di awing 
from memory of that object is surpitsingly accuiate. x8^ 
Academy 381/2 It [Cowers correspondence) is the 
bes^en-and-ink conversation that we have, 

Q as vh tfitr, (ytonce-nse ) To use a pen and 
ink, to write. (Hyphened.) 
x8ox Southey Let. to <? C, Bedford 19 Aug in Life (1850) 
II X59, 1 am pen-and Inking for supplies, not from pure 
inclination 


Hence {nonce- wds,) Fen-and-inkage, Pen-and- 
inknxanship, the use of pen and ink, the occupa- 
tion of wnting 

2804 Southey Let, to y, Rickman 20 Jan. m L/e (1850) 
II. 250 If I regatded pen-and-mkmanship solely as a tiade, 
1 might soon give in an income of double the amount 
2894 Temple Bar Mag Mar 339 The sunk rock of pen-and- 
inkage so often the outcome of a plethora of leisure 

So t Pe** iakkom, as wnting instiuments, 
cairied by clerks, etc ; usually attnb, or as adj 
(with hyphens) Using or carrying a pen and 
inkhorn, engaged in wnting, clerkly; learned, 
pedantic (cf. Inkhorn 2 b). 

1593 Shaks. a Hen. Vf iv. 11 117 Hang him [the Clerk of 
Chathainl with his Pen and Inke-borne about his necke 
*S99 Jas I Atapor (1682) 86 Booke lanpace and 

penne and inke-borne tearmes. 2601 Chettle U Mukday 
Dow/, Earl Huntington i, lu in Hazl, DodsleyyWX it8 
A paltiy pen-and -inkhorn clerk. 26*8 Wither But Re* 
memb 11 38 Let no man thinke. He racke my memory Foi 
pen-and inkehorne termes, to fimiie My blunt invention 1655 
Fui llr Ch. Hut IV. 1 § 18 They . projected the general 
destruction of all that wore a pen-and-ink horn about them 
^Penang, var Pinano, areca-nut or -tree 

Penang lawyer i see Lawyer 4. 

Penanunlar (pfnse’ni/Jdai), a [f. L. poitte^ 
Pene-, nearly, almost + Annular ] Nearly annular ; 
of the form of an almost complete ring , circular 
with a small part of the circumference wanting. 

2851 D Wilson PreJh Ann 11, vi 313 The Dilated Penan- 
nular Rings (as I would propose, .to call this, class of relics) 
2885 J iC Allen ^in Mag Art Sept. 458/1 Armlets ,.of 
penannular form, with expanded circular ends 

t Penant. Obs. Also -aiuit(e, [ME a OF. 
penantf earlier pemrntj -aant,—\j, psmitent-em^ 
Penitent (by which penant was superseded 
<*1500),] A penitent, one doing penance ; in last 
quot , one suffenng in purgatory. 


011300 Si Giaeory 944 in Herng’s ArcJivu LVII. 60 
Penaiint he semek wel of &i3t 13 26857 (Colt ) 

For fals penantes men s.il jjam txilc 1:1400 a6 Peht, Poems 
(10. E T S) xxv 476 Thys niaketh me to diowpe and dare 
That I am Ijke a pore penaunte. c 1430^1^, lyfMan^ 
hode 1 xxix (1869) 20 Vnshette Jje dooie, and make your 
penauntes [Fr ptnans^ entre in 
Fenant, vaiiant of Pennant 2, kind of stone, 
tI*ena*rioiis, Obs, rare-^. [J.L pmd)t-us 
of or pertaining to wctiials, f pen-tis pioiisioii ] 
2636 BrouNT Glossogr,, Penartotu^ of 01 belonging to pio 
vision for victuals. 1658 in Phillips. 
t Penary,^. Obs. rare. Alsopoenary. [ad. 
L pcendn-its (Quint.), f peena penally, punish- 
ment ; see -ary ] Pertaining to punishment, penal . 

26SX Hobbfs Govt ij- Soc XIV § 7 217 The second (part of 
the Law] which is styled vindicative, or pcenary, is manda- 
tory 1659 G AUDEN 'I ears of Ch i ix. 76 Not aJwa>«s foi 
penal y chaslismenls, but oft for tiiali of graces 
Fenashe, obs form of Panache. 

II Penates (prn^Tfz), sb pi. [L. Penates pi , 
peril, f, pemts inneimost part of a temple of Vesta, 
sanctuary.] In ancient Roman mythology, The 
guardian deities of the household and of the stale, 
who were woi shipped in the interior of every 
dwellmg-house ; often coupled with Lares (see 
Lab) ; household gods. Also iransf, and Jig. 

25x3 Douglas AEiieis xiii x. 81 Penates, or the Goddis 
domcsticali. 2549 Thomas ItalieZh x6i6B Jon&on 
Potest lit They saw thy fires Shine bright on every hearth, 
as the desires Of thy Penates had been set on flame, To 
entertain them x66a Evelyn Chalcogr, (1769) 27 The 
Penates of Laban 2775 [see Lar z] 2702 W Roberts 
Looker*on No x (1704) 1 9 My mothei had a pious regard 
foi this relick, which was always one of her little pettates, 
or pocket-gods 2824 Byron Def, T'rafisf, ir. 1. 103 Vet 
once moie, ye old Penates I Let not your quench’d healths 
be Aid’s I xBBa Pebody Eng, youmalum xv, aoo John 
Walter broke up his household m Printing House Square, 
set im his pennies at Bearuood 
II fcnbard. [mod.Wel&h penhauidi f pen 
head -f* baidd Habii sb 1 (The older W. form was 
pennbeirddy * chief of the bards*, applied to Talie- 
sin in Ktilhwch and Olivetty Mabtnogion (Rhys and 
Evans) 107 )] A head or chief baid. 

2779 Ann Reg 11. 244 He becomes a Fenbaidd cr Pen- 
cerdd, chief of the faculty he was candidate in 1848 Lyiion 
ilai old Vlt. Y, Still the penbard bent over bis bruised harp. 

Pe‘ii*case. [f Pen f^.^ + CASB 2] a case 
leceptacle for a pen oi pens. (Cf, PbnkerI.) 
*599 MiHsiiEU 11, A penner or pencase, vide Caeca de 
escrrooftias. «ix8o5 A. Carlyll Autohog 96 He made me 
a piesent of a pen case of his own turning 
fU. By extension, A case or receptacle generally. 
Ohs, rare’^K 

2662 J. Chandler Van Helmet/ s Ottai iro But exhala- 
tions, which m the account of the Schooles, aie the daily 
matter of Wmdes, Mists. Comets, Mineralls, l<ockie Stones, 
saltness of the Sea, Earth-quakes, and of all Meteors, seeing 
they have no pen-case or receptacle in nature [ortg, cUm 
pennarmm in natura non haheant], nor matter sufficient for 
so great daily thin^,..are wondrous dreams. 

Fence (pens), collective plural of Penny, q, v. 
for forms and simple senses. Used also in a few 
compounds, Q.spence-£olleclion,-deal£ngf etc. ; peftce- 
encuviberedt -paying adjs.; tP®“ce-lack, lack of 
pence, want of money; pence-tablo, an arith- 
metical table indicating the number of shillings or 
pounds equivalent to given numbers of pence. 

1393 Langl P. PI. C, xxii. 378 Somme >orw pans delyngc 
[B XIX 374 penyes delynge], 2399 — Rich* Redeles 111 
242 For |>ey, make)? l>e peple ffor pens lac in pointe ffor to 
wepe. 2834 Ta/s Mag I 43/1 Entertainments got up for 
the relief of pence encumbered pockets i86x Dickens Gf. 
Expect, IX, [He] put me thiough my pence table from 
* twelve pence make one shilling * 2894 Westm, Gaz. xx Sept. 
2/1 Their painful pence collection likened itself in my mind 
to O’Connelfs repeai-ient 2899 Athonseum 21 Oct. 548/^ 
Two insular and pence-paying realms. 

Fenceful, obs. form ofPENSiFUL, 

Fencel, peuselt -il (pe'nsel). Now only 
Jlist. or arch. Forms. 3 (7, 9 atch') pensile, 4 
pensal, -cele, -cell, 4-6 pencel, -celle, -selle, 
4-7 -sell, 5 -salle, 6 -ayll; Sc pin-, pynsal; 6 
(9 Hist,') pensaU, 6-7 (9 archJ) pencil, pensel, 
-sil, 7 -ciU, Sc, pmsell, [a. AF. pencel (Du 
Cange), reduced from penmeel, Pennoncbl, dim. 
of penoUt Pennon. Intermediate forms are seen 
in the OF. dial pannecelf pannechel, paigmchelf 
pengnecealt penechealj pencheal (Godef.), also in 
med.L. penmicellust pmtcelhs^ pencelltet (Du 
Cange), indicating a phonetic series penoncely 
penocely pene- 01 penicely pencel. The spelling 
found in some writeis suggests a fancied connexion 
with petmle from L. pmeSrCf petmtm to hang ] 

A small pennon or streaznei 
c 2275 Lav 27x83 pe king heom sette vp on an hulle mid 
mony pensiles [ctaos mid feole here-niarken}, 23 . N, 
Aits, 2688 Armed alle in gyse of Fmunce, With fair pencel 
and styf launce, ^2330 1< Brunne Chrou, (1810) 169 In 
Philip name of France a pencelle kei put oute. His armes 
on a lance ouer alle J« schip aboute. 2375 Barbour Brttee 
XI. 193 Pensalis to the vynd vaffand. 1:2400 Laud Troy 
Bk 14392 With many a louely fair pensel Off gold, of Inde, 
of fair sandel 15*3 Douglas Mneu m vi 4 The south 
-i^ndis blast Our piggeis and our mnsalis wavit fast, a 1548 
Hall Chrm,y Hen. VlII ib, The chaiiot was garnished 
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PEirOIL. 


FEITCELESS. 

with banners and Pencelles of thaimes of his dominions 
^x575 Diurtt Occurr (Bann. Cl.) 158 Ane peosall quliaiiin 
wes conteuit ane reid lyoun. 159* Wyrlcy ArtftaiiC, La 
Cftarulos 33 Banners, pensils, stremers, wauing bright. 1688 
R HouKC Artttoury iiL xvm (Roxb) 122/a Six spares or 
pikes, gaintshed with penoncells or pencills disvelopped 
1805 Scott Last Minstr xiv xxvii, Pensils and pennons 
wide were ilung 1830 Fraser's Mag 1 . 38 With pensues 
flutteiing in the breeze. 1864 Greenshields An^ Lesma^ 
Aagow 80 Agreeing to serve under his pensall or banner. 

t b transf, A knight carrying a pennon. OSs* 
13*3 Ld Berners Frotss* I. ccxxxvii. 339 Ml the Com- 
panyons, to the nombre of xii. hundred pensels, And^ they 
weie right hardy and valyant knightes /iz/. ccclxi. 586 
The names of the baners and penseli. that were with the erle. 

f 0 A lady*s token worn or earned by a knight. 
tf*374 CK4UCEn Ttcylns v 1043 She made hym were a 
pencel of here sleue. c 1400 RovaUmd 4* C?. 1073 For lufe 
of his leman fayie of face A glofe to nis pensile he base. 
2470-85 lAhXJQm Arthur yi xlvii 488 This datnoysiel sent 
to hym a pensel, andprayd hym to fyghte with sire Corsahryn 
for her loue. 

Pencel, -ell, obs, foims of PsKOit. 
Penceless (pe’nSjles), a [f. Pekoe + -less.] 
Destitute of pence, or of money. 

1638 Brathwait Bantalees yml in G ij, Ancient Stam- 
ford .. Where are pencelesse purses many 1848 Lyiton 
Harddvt* vii, My father’s son stands landless and penceless. 
Penoey, variant of Pensy pensive. 
Penoh(e, Sc. form of Paukch; obs. f. Pinch. 

II Penchant (panjan) [F. j>enchant, sb, use 
of pr. pple. of pencher to slope, incline « Pr. 
pengar^pmjar\'-‘lj> type ^pesidtcd^e from pendere 
to hang] A (stiong or habitual) inclination; a 
favourable bias, bent, liking. 

i, I have so great a feiidre 
for your person, and such a penchant to do you service. 
1698 Vanbrugh Prov» Wife ii, 11, He has a strange penchant 
to grow fond of me. *752 Franklin Lei Wks 1887 II 259, 
I own I have too strong a penchant to the building of 
hypotheses 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, i (1863) 215 
She had a penchant for brown, and to brown 1 had a le- 
pugnance. 1839 Longf. HyPenon iv, iv, The others showed 
a most decided penchant for the ancient Greek music 
Penohed, obs form of Pinched, 

Penchute ^enji^t). ture-^, [f. Pen sb^ 3 
+ Chute ] = Pentrough. 

1B715 Knight Diet Meclu 1657/1 PenchuUi a trough con- 
ductmg the water from the race to the water-wheel. 

Penoif, Pencifnl ; see Pensive, Pbnsipue. 
Pencil (pe*nsil), sh Forms : 4-7 pensel, 5-6 
pencel, pinselle, 6 penciUe, -ile, pensyle, 
pinoel, pynsil, -eU, pinioill, 6-7 pensil, -ill, 
-ell, penoill, -ell, 7 pensal, -ale, 7- pencil, Sc, 
pincel. [ME. a. OF. pincel (13th c. iu Littid), 
mod Y,pmceau — Pr. pmzel, Sp. /?w^^/:-pop.L, 
*pemcmuf/tj for cl. L. pemctllunt paint 5 biusli, 
pencil, dun. of pemcuhis brush, dim of pmis tail.] 

1. 1. An artist's pamt-biush of camel’s ban, iitch, 
sable, or other fine hair, gathered into a quill ; esp. 
one of small and line make, suitable for delicate 
work. Now arch, f Formerly also applied to a 
large brush, e. g. for spreading varnish, etc. over 
a suiface {pbs^ 

c 1420 Pallad onHmh v 157 Taak lubryk poured in sum 
htel shelle, And theiwithal the baak of euery bee A pensel 
touche as they drynke at the welle, And note hem after 
whiderward they ne. ^1440 Promp Para 391/2 Pencel, 
for portrayynge, peniculus 1483 Cath AngU o&o/z A 
Pinselle, pinsella *534 More Treat Passion Whs 1297/2 
We shoulde with a bundel of humility, as it were with a 
paynters pensell, dypped 111 the ledde hloude of Chnste, 
marke ouxe selfe on. euerye syde 1562 Turner Herbal ii 
88 The leues [of the Pme tree] grow in tuftes together, not 
vnlyke vnto som great pinselles that paynteisvse xspi 
R, Fitch in Hakluyfs kW. (1599) IL i. 263 All the Chineans, 
laponiaus, and Cauchiu Chmeans do wiite right downwards, 
and they do write with a fine pensill made of dogs or cats 
haire s 6 oi^Vu:riyeltghtes for Ladies some 

gumme with a pensill upon your past[e], 1607 Topsell 
Fourf Beasts (1658) S3S Plaisterers Pencils, therewithal 
they rub wals 1672 Salmon Polygraph, in 1. 165 Pensils 
are of all bignesses, from a pm to the bigness of a fingei, 
called by several names, as Ducks quill filched and pointed , 
Jewelling pensils and bristle Pensils, 1717 Lady M W. 
Montagu Lei, to Abie Conti 20 May, The walls almost 
covered with little distiches of Turkish verse, written with 
pencils 1B26 Kirby & Sp Enioinol, 1 (1828) IV 542 With 
a camel’s hair pencil take them out of the water. 1842 
Tennyson GardeneVs Dan, 26 1859 Gullick & Times 
Paint 29s The smaller kinds of brushes are still somelimes 
Jemed ‘pencils’? but the use of the word ‘pencil* instead 
of * brush ’ as distinctive of and peculiar to water-colour 
painting, has become obsolete. 

b. As the instrument of art in painting, put for 
the painter's art, skill, or style; and transferred 
to word-painting or descriptive skill Cf. Brush 
Sb,^ 2 b. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kni 's T 1190 With soutil pencel [v rr 
pensel, -ellj was depeynted this stone cx 6 oo bHAics Sonn, 
ci, Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d ; Beauty no 
pencil, 160X Holland Pliny xxxv ix 534 He and none 
before him brought the pencill into a glorious name and 
especiall credit a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. Poems Wks. 

Of my rude pensil look not for such art, 1752 Gray 
Bentley 4 Bentley . , bids the pencil answer to the lyi e, 1797 
Godwin Enquirer i vi 41 The rich and solemn pencil of 
Tacito 1837 W. Irving Cafi, Bonneville II xvl 274 The 
giandew . . of the views .beggarEs] both the pencil and the 
pen. X837-9 Hallam^Vm/ m. vu § 31 His desaiptions 
are vivid , ? ms characteis are drawn with a strong pencil. 


fig, 

1581 Pettie tr Gnazzo's Ctv, Conv 111 (1586) 156 b, By 
the pensill of your mdgement to diaw foorth those parts 
out of eueiie of those customes iS9S Shaks John 111 1. 
237 They weie besmear’d and ouer-staind With slaughters 
pencill 1655 tr Com Hist Francion iv 6 Apelles did 
never paint a Man better than I did set forth my Master 
by the pensil of my Eloquence 1755 Gray Progr Poe^ 
in i, This pencil take whose colours cleai Richly paint the 
vernal year 1837 Disraeli Venetia iir iv. Tinted by the 
golden pencil of auttuno. 

2 . An instrument for marking, drawing, or writing, 
foimed of some solid substance which leaves a 
coloured mark upon a surface over which it is 
drawn; formed of such matenalsas black-lead, white 
or coloured chalk, charcoal, soft slate, anilme, etc., 
and having a tapenng point for its application to 
the surface ; spec, a thin cylinder or strip of such 
substance enclosed in a cylinder of soft wood, or 
in a metal case with a tapering end; usually, 
when not otherwise expressed, applied to one of 
black-lead (plumbago or graphite) so piepared. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 

In pencil^ in pencilled writing (cf in ink), Kmght of ike 
pencil, one whose business is done with a pencil , m racing 
slang, a bookmakei , . ... 

x6x2 Brinsley Lnd Lit v. 47 Note them with a pensil of 
black lead FktaMiiUyEss Words Met sv, 

Black Lead .oflate is curiously formed into cases of Deal 
or Cedar, and so sold as diy Pencils. X708 Land Qaz No 
4404/3 Lost , a Pocket-Book , with a Silver Clasp, and 
Wooden Pencil, tip’d with Silver at both ends 1709 Hull 
Advertistr 23 Mar 2/3 Velvet Writing Paper, and Metallic 
Pencils 184a Abdy Water Cure (1843) 52 He gave me his 
caid, with a few words in pencil, for Priessnitz 1880 Print, 
Trades Jrnl xxxl 24 Comade Gesner in 1565, says that 
people had pencils for writing consisting of a wooden handle 
with a piece of lead 1885 Punch 7 Mai. 109/ 1 The Knights 
of the Bencil, Sir, hold that backers, like pike, are more 
ravenous in keen weather 1890 Cent, Diet,, Metallic Pencil, 
a. pencil made of an alloy of tm, lead, and bismuth The 
paper to be written on with it is prepaied with bone-ash 

p, In Scot! and noiLh of Engl, spee, =» Slate- 
penal. Hence, a fine clay-slale or other laminated 
shale, of which slate-pencils are made. 

1878 Borings I. 264 (E. D D ). 1894 Northumhld Gloss,, 
Pencil^ shale, or * plate ’ of a somewhat compact nature, used 
for coarse slate pencils. 

c A kind of crayon or pencil-like slick of 
colouring matter, for lintmg the eye-brows, eye- 
lashes, or lips, for theatrical or cosmetic imrposes 
{eyebrowpenctli Up pencil^ etc.). 

II 8. A small tuft of hairs, bustles, feathers. 


or the like, spiiiigmg from or close to a point 
on a suiface. Now only iu Nat, Hist, 

*S99 B JoNSON Cynthia's Rev iv 1, Sir, you with the 
pencil on your chin X776 Withering Bitt, PlanU (1796) 
IV. 267 Pileus blight bay, set with dark triangular pencils 
of hair 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 224 Campanulace® 
Aiitheis naked or tipped with a pencil of hairs 

4. Optics A set of rays converging to or diverging 
fiom a single point, or such number of them as may 
fall upon any surface or be considered collectively. 

1673 Gregory in Rigaud Corr Sci, Men (X841) II 253 
Pencils of the same angles are more truly reflected by a con- 
cave than refracted by a lens 1705 C Pursiiall Mech 
Macrocosm 255 *Tis possible for any Pencil of Rays to be 
so Refi acted by a Concave Glass, that they shall proceed 
from It in Parallel Lines CX790 Imison Sch Art I 95 
Pencily the appearance of electiic light issuing fiom the 
point of a body electrified positively 1837 Goring & 
Pritchard Murogr, 180 The extreme or marginal lays of 
the pencil will undergo greater 1 efraction than those nearly 
coinciding with the axis of the pencil. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks ix. 80 A convergent pencil of polaiised light 
b Opiu pencil^ the lays that pass from any 
pomt through the cryslallme lens, and are again 
brought to a focus on the retina, thus foiming a 
double cone with the crystalline as common base. 

X704 J, Norris Ideal World n, vii, 360 Called the optick 
pencil, as being tlie instiument wheieby the pictures or 
images of things are delineated to the eye. X727-4X in 
Chambers Cycu s v. OPtic 1786 W, Herschcl in Phil, 
Trans LXXVI. 500 That Indistmctness of Vision which 
has been asci ibed to the smallness of the Optic Pencil xSip 
in Paniohgta 

5. Geovi The figure formed by a set of straight 
lines meeting in a point. Also extended to a set 
of curves of a given order, passing through a 
number of points corresponding to such order; 
and to a set of planes or curved suifaces passing 
through one line or curve. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVII 402/1 A pencil of lines is a number 
of lines which meet m one point, Z859 Cayley Coll Math, 
Papers II. 577 A system of points in a line is said to be 
a range, and a system of lines through a point is said to be 
a pencil x86s Ibid, V. 484 {IttH) On the intersections of a 
penal of four lines by a pencil of two lines. X890 Cent Diet 
b V , A xial pencil, the figure formed by a number of planes 
passing through a given line, which is called the basis or 
axis of the axial pencil * 

6 Applied to objects resembling a pencil in 
shape a. pencil diamond) A glazier's 

diamond; « Diamond 4 . rare 

1837 Penny Cycl VIII. 475/1 The pencil diamond used 
by glaziers to cut glass with is a small fractured piece of 
diamond of a trapezoidal shape, weighing about me foth 
part of a carat, and set m a wooden handle .Two pencil 
diamonds aie now in use, the old and the new or patent pencil 


b. Abelemnite. raie, 

1843 Humble Diet Geol, h Nin,, Pencil^ a name given to 
the wlemnite 

c. A small medicated bougie. 

1890 in Webster. 

Ill 7 attrib Comb ,2SpenciUbi ttsh, -clasps 
\ ’daubing, ‘made or written with a pencil', as 
pencil’drawing^ ’line, -mark, -notCj -sketch ; objec- 
tive and obj. gen, as pencil-makei , -sembber, 
-seller, -sharpening, pencil selling adj. ; instiu- 
mcntal, as pencil-mark sb and vb , pencil written 
adj ; similative, etc., as p&ncil-Joimed, -like, 
-shaped adjs 

1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) I 67 To apply it with 
a ^pencil blush to the gums 1875 Knight Diet Mech, 
*Penal-clasp, a device to hold a pencil to the lappel or 
breast of the coat. 1873 E Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. i, 
4/1 The whole of the ^pencil-construction should be most 
accuiately made m the finest faint lines with a haid pencil 
1654 Whitlock Zoototma 491 No such harsh Noise, ^ 
hoblmg Musick, or such an offensive Sight as ’‘Peiicill- 
dawbing. 1830 Lindley Hat Sysi Boi 57 Stigmita 
papulose or *pencil-formed 1842 Dunglison Med, Lsa-,, 
^Penctl-hhe [01] styloid processes. 1875 Huxley & M ar riN 
Elem, Biol, (1877) 33 The outgrowth of pencil like bunches of 
blanches 1875 Knight 1658/2 The Floudacedai 

IS used by all of the principal ^pencil makeis in the woild. 
1835 Janl Marcet Maly's Gram i The *pencil maiks on 
the page 1858 W. CoRvLrW « 5 * frnls (1897)71 Such books 
as he must buy to pencil-mark for future refeienre. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W Africa 305 , 1 got a *peucil note, with 
my letter of introduction dtlivei ed 1774 Foorr Cozener s 
1 Wks 1799 II 152 That *pencil-i,elling, mongrel Manassesl 
1776 Withering Bnt Ptants (1796) I 310 Appendages to 
the keel (geneially) 2 *pencil-shaped substances, with 3 
divisions, fixed towaids the end of the keel xgox IlaipeVs 
Mag CII 798/1, 1 think he considered my ’’pencil-sharpening 
a greatei accomplishment 1851 HAWTuoRwr JIo, Sev 
Gabies viii (1852) 91 The *pencil-skctches that pass fiom 
hand to hand, behind the original’s back 

b Special Comb. : pencil-blue, a poilicular 
shade of blue obtained from indigo, ioimcrly used 
in calico-printing, for painting m pails of a design; 
pencil cedar, a name given to several species of 
juniper, the wood of which is used for the casing 
of lead-pencils ; penoil-oompaas, a pair of com- 
passes, one leg of which bears a pencil ; pencil 
diamond: see sense 6 a; pencil fever: seequol 
1875 ; pencil flower, a name for the genus Btylo- 
santhes of leguminous plants ( Treas, Boi, 1 806) ; 
pencil-lead (see Lead j^.l 3), black-lead or 
giaphile as used for making pencils; a slender 
stick of this for fitting into a metallic pencil-case 
or an evei -pointed pencil; i pencil man, a man 
of the * pencil ' or brush, an artist, penoil-pieco, 
a piece of pcncil-lcad of pioper length for making 
a pencil; pencil-sharpener, an instuimcnl for 
shaipening a black-lead or slate pencil by pushing 
or lotalmg it against a cutting edge , pencil-stone, 
the mineral Pyuophyllitb ; pencil-tree, Ihc 
groundsel-tree {Bacckai is hahmifoHd) ; pencil- 
vase, a vase in which the pencils or brushes, used 
by the Chinese and Japanese for writing, stand up- 
iight ; pencil-wood, the wood of the pencil cedar. 

x 86 o O’Neill Calico Printing “gyj ^Pencil Blue, .receives 
its name fiom the manner in which it was apj;>lied to the 
cloth, V 17 jbymeansof afibrousmattei like an artist’s nencil. . . 
Pencil blue consists of indigo in the deoxidised and dissolved 
state xZzsGcntl, Mag XCV i 318 The *t Jumper 

cedar, is scarce here; it grows much like the fir-trcc in eveiy 
respect, 1B66 Ireas Bot tiflfx yumfertts hcimudtana. 
Pencil Cedar; J, virgimana, Red Cedar 1882 P.ucycL 
Bnt XIV 197/2 The trees (of Ladak] are the pencil cedar 
KJuntpems excelsa), the poplar and willow [eicj. 1875 
Knight Diet Mech 1659/2 *Pencil-cojnpass, one having a 
penal-end at one leg, or a compass to which an ordinary 
pencil may be attached 1873 Slang Diet , *Pencil fever, a 
supposititious disease among racehorses . . sets in when, 
despite the efforts of the ‘ marketeers a horse can no longer 
be kept at a short puce in the lists, through hit actual con- 
dition being discovered, and when e>ery layer of odds is 
anxious to wiite his name down 1883 B'ham Weekly Post 
j8 Aug 8/5 Among the latest victims of ' pencil ’ fever is 
Elzevu, who has been doing so badly of late that the hoisc- 
watchers advise their clients to have nothing to do with 
him. X875 Knight Diet Mech, 1658/2 The ^pencil leads 
as sold by stationers and jewelers for pencil-cases and cver- 
poini pencils are little cylinders made of graphite and clay 
kneaded with water until it assumes the consistency of 
putty 1589 Lodge Scitlaes Meiant, etc. (Hunter Cl.) 33 
The ^pencile man that with a careles hand Hath shaddoweu 
Venus XTxo Shaftfso CharacU, Adv, to Author L § 3 As 
111 our red poitraitures, paiticulaily those at full length, 
where the poor pencil-man is put to a thousand shifls, whilst 
he strives to dress us in affected habits, sucli a.s we never 
wore. X839 Ure Diet, Arlsg^q Tlie ends of the ’’pencil- 
pieces become dry first, and by their contraction in volume 
get loose in the grooves. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 1650/2 
*P€ncilshaspener, a device against which a lead or a slate 
pencil IS drawn or rotated in order to sharpen the point. 
x886 Cassells Encycl Diet,, * Pencil-stone, x8(96 Chester 
Diet Nrnnes Mm, Pencil-stone, a popular name for pjro- 
phyllite, because slatepencils are made from it XS84 Miller 
Plani-n , *Pencil-tree. 1890 Cent Diet., Pencil-tree^ so 
named from the long brush of pappus borne by the fruiting 
head. 1859 Dickinson Song Sol l 17 (E. D. D.) 1 ” main 
timmers of our house is ^pencil wood. 

Hence {pumce-wdsl) Pe'nolllons a,, of the form 
of a pencil; Fe^illy a,, like or of the nature of 
a pencil or pencilling; f pencil- work. 
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i6*o Middleton & Rowley World Tost tU Tetam 343 , 1 
^ime] cannot set impiession on then [women's] cheeis , 
But 'tis wip’d o/F with gloss and pencilry 183^ Bailey 
Jtesiits xvm (1848) 174 Ob I ga/e on her ringlets of raven- 
blaclc bair, And hei delicate eyebiovv’? soft pencilly line, 
1857 Bullock Cazeaux* MidwtJ 70 The little vessels sub- 
divide into very delicate lamuscules, assuming a peacillous 
aiiangement, 

Pencil (pc nsil), [f prec sK] 

1. tm7is To pamt with a ' pencil ’ or brush {phs, 
01 arch ) , nowj usually, to colour, lint, or maik 
with or as with a black-leatl pencil. Also^ 

c 153* m E Law Hamj>ion Cri Pal I 364 Redd ocker 
for peiisellyng of the new tennjs play 1641 Mutok Ch 
Govt 11 Piel , Time enough to pencill it over with all the 
cm lotis touches of ait. 1834 J S.C Abbott iVWo/cw (1855) 
1 xxxviii 586 The sun pencils with beauty the violet and 
the rose 1863 Sir J. B Burke Vtais Fain Ser in. zm 
Trial and baidship had pencilled their features with the 
lines of caie. 1909 Eliz L. Banks Newspaper Girt 2/|a 
The editor continued blue-pencilling other pages 
b To depict or represent with the pencil or 
brush; ftrans/ to depict or paint in woids (a/^s ), 
also (m later use), to outline, sketchy or delineate, 
in pencil Alsoy^, 

*6x0 Holland CaMdeH*s Brii i. 631 Lanthony the situa- 
tion of which Abbay Giraldus Cainbiensis shall pensile it 
out unto you for nice x6*i T Williamson tr Coulari's 
Wise Vteillard 98 Horace m his ait of Poetne doth pensill 
and picture out an old man in this manner 1631 Wccvck 
Auc Fmu Mon 37a These words thereupon being most 
artificially pcnsild, 1644 [H Parker] Jus Po^, 49 The 
Scripture pensils the great Monaichies under the lineaments 
of Lions* *768-74 Tucker Lt» Nat (1834)! 78 Some very 
learnedly insist that the image penciled on the backside of 
oui eye is the object we behold. *774 M. Mackenzie 
Marti Svrv 74 Then sketch the Curvature between C and 
B, and pencil it *833 Kang Grimtell Exp xv, Shaded 
toweis and sunlit pyiamids of icc penciled their fantastic 
outlines against the sky. 1873 E Sfon Woiksho^ Receipts 
ber. I 3/2 Drawings aie first xDencilled and then inked. 

2. To write or jot down with a pencil 

*760-79 H Brooke Fool of Qnal* (1809) III 23 , 1 have 

pencilled, for your use, an abstiact, *823 Coleridge Aids 
Rejfl, (7848) I, *24 The first marginal note 1 had pencilled 
on Lmgbton's pages, *86* Wilson 8 c Geikie Mem E, 
Fories xu 427 He would pencil down in veise the ideas as 
they rose in his mind 

b To enter (a horse’s name) in a betting book, 
1871 ‘ M Lccrand ' Can fir Freshm 35 * Well, then, I’ve 
been told of an outsider mentioning an animal whose 
name he had not h-id the pleasuie of pencilling 
8 . tnlK To form into pencils (of light). 
a *774 Goldsm Sitrv, Exp Philos* (1776) IL 293 Every 
visible point may be consideicd as a candle sending foith 
its ray, which splits and pencils out into seveial othei lays 
befoie It arrives at the eye. 

4. irans. To treat or ‘paint’ (a wound, etc) 
with something applied with a fine brush, 

*822-34 Coodts Study Med. (ed, III 268 Penciling the 
wound with lunar caustic. *843 R, J. Graves Syi>f. Chiu 
Med. XXVI, 33* Pencilled over with Plenk's liniment. *876 
ti. H voit Ztemssen's Cycl. Med. IV 80 Tlie Application of 
Pluidb [to the Larynx] (a) Pencilling, 

Pencil, variant of PenobIi 
P encil-case (pe nsiljk^s) A holder for the 
reception of a pencil or pencil-lead (or of a similar 
slender stick of prepared aniline, etc.), usually of 
metal, and sometimes highly ornamented; also, 
a case of wood, leather, etc , for keeping pencils 
of any kind in, 

HvLOZTf'Ptn&ylt ca<ie, £Taphiai ium, 171* J James 
tr Le BlonEs Gaidenttig 84 This Tracing-Staff, ’tis the 
very Pencil Case of him that traces Things upon the Ground, 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl^ Port-craion^ a penctl~ccae^ an 
insti ument sei ving to inclose a pencil, and occasionally also 
used as a handle for holding it It is usually four or live 
inches long, and contrived so as the pencil may be slid up 
and down it by means of a spi ing and button x86g Winsor 
& Newton List of Water Colours, etc 58 Round Pencil 
Cases Flat leather Pencil Cases, etc 1879 Print Trades 
yml, XXIX. 35 A laige and massive gold pencil-case, a 
masterpiece of mechanical ingenuity 

Pencilled, -iled (pe nsfld), ppl. a. [f, PBircrii 
sIk and v. + -ED,] 

I. 1, Having or furnished with a pencil. 

*393 Nasiie Chnst^s T (X613] 163 In a thud place is 
there a grosse-pencild Painter. 

IL a. Painted with a ' pencil ’ or fine brush , 
depicted with or as with a * pencil ’ ; now, usually, 
diawn ordcelched ‘m pencil’. 

*^3 SiUKS Liair 1497 So Lvciece set a woike, sad tales 
doth tell To penceld pensiucnes, & colour'd sorrow 1604 
Deickfr Kin^s Entertamm Wks 1873 I 318 Crownes on 
then heads, and scepters with pensild scutchions in their 
hands 1784 Cowper Task 1 417 Satisfied with only 
penciU’d scenes. *807 Crabde Par. Reg iii 349 Her china 
closet Foi woman’s wonder held her penalled ware 

3 Marked with or as with a pencil ; delicately 
marked or streaked with thin concentric lines 
(instead of masses) of colour or shading. 

*392 Kyd Sol (J Pers, iv, i. 79 Small pensild eye browes, 
like two glorious rainbowes. *829 Lytton Disowned n. His 
brows finely and lightly penciled. *873 W Houghton hk 
Brit Insects 89 The wings [of the insect] are often delicately 
pencilled 1890 Century Mag 51/a The icmainder of the 
plumage being penciled, or marked transveisely, with narrow 
black lines at right angles to the shaft of the feather. 

4 Wntten with a pencil. 

*794 Mrs Radcliffe Myst Udoipko 1, The pencilled lines 
on the wainscot met her eye *873 Huxley m Life (*900) 
1 XXX. 448 A pencilled rei^uest that 1 would call on him. 


6. Having or formed into pencils of rays , radiate 
*833 Kane Gnnnell Exp. xxxiu (*856) 287 Its penaled 
lays could be seen reaching nearly to the homon. 

6 Zool and Bot Tufted ; brushy , penicillate. 
*846 J Baxter Libr Praci Agree (ed 4) 3 304 The 
vaiious rich-coloured stripes of a fine tulip, should 
terminate in fine broken points, elegantly featneied 01 
pencilled 

Pe-ZLciller, -iler. [f. PEmL + -eii^ ] 

1. One who pencils ; a diaughlsman, a writer ; 
spec in Calico-pnnitng, an artist who painted m 
pait of the design, befoie the intioducLion of blocks 

1780 A Young Toiirlrel. II 36 Eighteen bleachmen Six 
pencillei*? 1836 Landor Pane. .4 Asp Epil , No penciller of 
Similar compositions 1883 Ross Bnsby ^ its Neighbour- 
hood IV 104 A good deal of the colouung was done by the 
hands of * pencilleis as they weie called 

2. a. Facing slaitg A bookmaker’s clerk 

*879 Daily News 24 Oct a/r Ten laces were set for 
decision, business was brisk among the pencillers *887 6 t 
Javtes' Gas 2 June, When the favouiue won, the accused 
and his cleik, 01 ‘ penciller piomptly changed then clothes 
and decamped 

b A repoiter tare 

1897 Chicago Advance 22 July iii/i Your penciller lias 
tamed a day to gather these scattered bints of a meeting. 
Pe* 3 iciiliiigf, -ilmg, uhl sb. [See -iNo 1 ] 

1. The action of the vb. Pencil in various senses; 
esp. fine colouring or drawing; aLo iransf the 
fine tinting or marking of natuial objects resem- 
bling that executed by a pencil. 

*706 Art of Painting (1744)389 A haish way of penciling. 
*733 Hogarth AnaL Beauty xu 96 Whethei they are 
made by the penedmgs of art or natuie. *83* N. P Wii tis 
Poem at Brown University 178 Beneath The spreading 
tiees, fine pencilhngs of light Stay. *86* Berest Hope 
Eng Caihedr \^thC 54 Delicate pencilling repKced strong 
hoiizontal lines 1878 Lawrence ti. Cotta's Rocks 
linear foldings or pencilling of frequent occurrence in gneiss 

2. concr. A drawing or sketch with a pencil, 
a jotting or note, made in pencil , Jig a Iiteiaiy 
sketch or poitrait 

*830 Cunningham Srti Paint I 331 He used to sit and 
fill his copybook with pencilhngs of flowers. *686 Ruskin 
Pnetenta I. iv *24 Two little pencilhngs from Canteibuiy 
south poich and central lowei z886 Symones Renmss It 
(1898) VII viii 24 Ariosto’s bright and many-colouied 
pencilhngs, were .distinguished by. firmness of diawing 

3. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet Meoh 1639/t To draw a line of white 
paint along a mortar-joint in a brick wall, to tender the 
joint inoie conspicuous and contrast with the colour of the 
bricks This is> termed penciling 

Fe^ncillmg, ppL a. [f. Pencil w. + 

That pencils, or uses a pencil. 

1887 Daily Tel la Mar 3/2 A registration fee is extracted 
fiom every member of the penciUmg fraternity [=: book- 
makers], 

Pencion, -oyon, obs. forms of Pension. 
t Pcn-clerk. Obs. [f. Pen sb.^ + Clerk ] 
A *cleik’ whose scholarship extended merely lo 
the use of the pen (as distinguished from clerh *= 
clergyman or scholar) ; a clerk, a secretaiy ; also 
fg In quot. 1575 , a user of the pen, writer. 

c 1380 Wyclit Wks (1880) 246 pel wolen not presente a 
cleik able of kunnynge but a kechen clerk as a penne 
cletk. *360 PiLKiNGTON Esspos Aggens (1562) x8i If he be 
but a pen-clarke 1373 Lanejiam (1871) 56 Az bad a 
penclark az I am 1602 R T. 3 Godlte Serm. 175 The holy 
prophets and Apostles, the penclearkes and secretaries of 
the spirit of God, *634 W TiRWiiYr tr. Bahads Lett. 
(voL I) 239 None could therein any way compare with our 
Practitioners and Pen-clarkes 

Pencraft Q^emjkraft). rare. [f. Pen sb^ + 
CiUPi sb.'] The craft or art of the pen, the 
occupation of, or drill m, writing; the business 
of a writer, writing, penmanship, authorship 
1600 Holland Livy ix xlvi. 340 The same yeare, C 
Flavius swaie an oth, that he would no longer be a notarte 
and use peiiciaft 17^ Sterne 7 r Shandy II iv, I would 
not give a gi oat for that man’s knowledge m pen ciaft. *83* 
ScoiT Ci Robt Introd , To think that I meiit not the empty 
fame alone, but also the more substantial rewards of buc- 
cessful penciaft 1894 F S Ellis Reynard Fox 255 But 
by good pencraft was the story Told 

JPeneyfe, PenoyfuU, obs ff. Pensive, Pensipul 
tPend, sb 1 Sc Obs [Dei ived, in some way, 
from F pefidre or L pendere to hang . cf. Pand.] 

1 « Pendant? sb 2 

1488 Acc, Ld High Treas. Scot. 1 8z Item, a brasselat qf 
gold with hede and pendes of gold Ibid 111 263 

Item, for J pair of silver bukkilles with pendes gilt foi the 
Kingis schone *3*3 Douglas ^^wwxii xiv 132 On Turnus 
schuldir, lo 1 The fey gyrdill hie set dyd appeyr. With 
stuthis knaw and pendeis schynand deyr a Wald 
my gild Lady e that I hnf 47 in Bannatyne Poems\)A\yaSA\ 
Cl ) 658 Hir belt suld be of bowsumnes, Baith held and 
pendes with hartliues, Inemmellit weill with all 

2 A hanging j a valance of a bed ; = Pand 
* 378 in Hunter Btggar ^ Ho Fleming xxvi (1862) 33a 

Ane pend of purpour weluot paamentit w* siluei 

Pend, sb.^ Sc. Also 9 pen(ii, [f. F pendre 
or L peiidere to hang] An arch; an arched or 
vaulted roof or canopy; the vaulted ground-floor 
of a ‘peel* or bastel-house; an archway; an arched 
or covered-m passage or entiy 
*833 Bcllcndbn L iiy 1 viii. (S T S) 50 He ordanit twa 
pr eistis to be caryit in ane chariot, maid in inaner of ane 
pend abone )>are hede (enrru arcuate} 1335 Sikwart 


Cron Scot (Rolls) II. 441 On Forth thair wes ane brig of 
tre, But pend or piller, vpone ti estis hie. a 1568 Lichioun's 
Dreme rS in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 2S9 , 1 tuke 
and kest my self rycht with ane mychtie bend Outthiuch 
the volt and percit nocht the pend. *6*6 Abeideen Reg* 
(1848) II 338 Twa pilleiis and thiie bowis, fynelie wtocht 
with chaptuie heidxs at the b^iniiing of the synimeiis 
of the pendis. 1635 Person Vaneiits i 33 Mahomet his 
Chest of lion doth hang miiaculously unsupported of 
any thing, because eithei the pend 01 some verticall stone 
of the Vault is of Loadstone. «x67o Spalding Tfoub 
Chas / (Spalding Cl) I 313 At the wastend of the pend, 
quhauon the giyte stepill stands *770 Bp. Forbis Jinl 
(1886) 307 Join'd to the north wall stood the building now 
called the College, the Pend still entii e *893 Si nvi nson 
Catfionai, We took sheltci under a pend at the head of a 
close 01 alley *893 CROckcrr Stickit Minister 199 A loiv 
‘ pend ’ 01 vaulted passage 
b The vault of hea^ en 

1663 Sir G MACKENzir Religious Stoic i (1685) a The 
stately fabrick of Heavens arched Pend. *819 W Tennant 
Papisiiy Stoi m'd (1827) 43 Thiou* Auroia’s gildet gate, . 
And up the pend, at fuiious lale 

c. An aichcd conduit , ‘ a covered sewer, small 
conduit ; also, the enliance to, or the grating over, 
a conduit 01 sewer’ (Jamieson 1880 ) 

1824 Mactacgart Gallovid Encycl., Penn, a sewer, 1834 
Mbs Maxwell Lei 5 Apr in Life y C, Maxwell u 27 
The water gets fiom the pond ihiough the wall and a pend 
01 small budge 

d attrib. Peud-elose, an arched passage. 

1533 Aberdeen Regi. XV. (Jam Fyw scoir of pendsianis 
& vj scoir XV laidis of wall stains x88o Jamifson, 
viouth, the entiance of a pend 01 covered gateway, 

I' Feud, sb.^ Obs. rate [app. f. Pend v.^ 3.] 
Leaning, inclination, tendency, impetus. 

*674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Seh). 63 But we are at no such 
pend, as we should be fain to fly to either the one 01 the 
other Ibid 119 A pend or earnest strift fiom wards, which 
we call Mrmgsomness 

Pendf, sb 4 Ohs. or dial, [Valiant of Pen \ 
cf. Pend v^] fl. « Pen sb.^ x 06s 

*342 Udall Eiasni Apoph 120 b, The facion or lykenesse 
..of a pende, wherein to kepc other beastes. 

2 dial. Pressuie , pinch, straits. 

*8*3 E Moor S^gblk Words 272 ‘There’s the pend*' 
the point of pressure. 1879 in A rc/u Mill 172 (E, D D.) 
He helps me m a pend. 

i' Fend, sb 5 Sc. obs variant of Pen sb 2 
fPend, z/.l Obs. Also 4 pent. Pa. t. pended; 
also 5 pent [Aphelic f. apend, Append OF. 
apendre ] inir. To belong, pertain io 
CX320 StrTnstr 1090 Awoid fat pended to piideTnstiem 
ho spac he. Ibid, *383 Alle \jmg. petidc to innrchaiidis 
13 EE Alltt, P B 1270 [Thai] pyled Alle he appaie- 
ment hat pented to ]>e kyike ? 01400 Morte A? in. 1612 
O payne and 0 peielle that pendes there-too c *460 7 cwneley 
myst, xxiu 100 Herode , , coud fynd with nokyns gyn 
Nothyng heiapon that pent to any syn 

Feud, Obs. exc dial. [An extended form 
of Pen cf. Pend sb^ and Pent ppUa.] To 
pen or shut in ; to confine, lo limit. Often pendtip. 

c *400 Plowman*s T 650 Wei worse they well him tcre. 
And in piison woll hem [1561 him] pend £'1430 Castle 
Persev, 1247 My prowd pouer schal 1 not pende, tyl I be 
putte in peynys pyt *342 XyoM.uErasni Apoph 120 Suche 
irowatde creatures as many women are ought rather to bee 
pended up in a caige of iron. Ibid 207 b, Antipater [was] 
chaced into Lamia & there pended up, *57* Golding 
Calvin on Ps xxl 12 God wil pend them up in some corner 
b. dial. (See quot.) CL Pend so.^ 2 , 

0*823 Fordy Pbc E. Anglta, Pend, v. *. To press or 
pinch Commonly said of apparel which does not nt 

Feud, z'.s [app. a F pend-rei-AtA^ L pmd-dre 
for pmdSre to hang. But m some cases apbetic f. 
apetid, Append v or short for depend ] 
hi. tram. To hang, to append Obs. 

*300-20 Dunbar Poems aIuI 40 Thair seihs a> to pendit. 
ififio Bonds Scut. Reg 112 The Cynical Puritan would 
hang him the Independent would pende him if he did not 
solely depend on him as on God almighty. 

2. tnir. To hang; to depend ^ Jig (now ufirtr/.) 

1356 J Hevwood Spider ^ F, xxxix *9 So that woorship- 

fulnes: and honestnes, Do pende ech on other *642 H. 
Moke Song Soul xii 1 xv, But if we giant, that the souls 
energie ’Pends not on this base corse *839 Bailey Festus 
9VX (1848) 236 Principles and doctrines pending not Upon 
the action of the poem heie, 1839 Hughes Sconr. W/iite 
Iloise\i\\, 'Pend upon it, a good-bred girl like La wouldn’t 
stand it 

b. literal, (lileiaty affectation ) 

*803 Mbs Radcuffe Gaston de BloMemlle Posth Wks 
1826 II *49 To that great tower, still called of Cmsar, 
which was the keep; on it pended the prison-turret of the 
merchant *837 B'ness Tautwioeus Quits I vii too A 
bunch of pondi^ous seals pending ovei his portly paunch 

3. To hang over, impend, incline, lean. Obs. exc 
dial Cf. Pend sb.^ 

*674 N Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv X 9 i It asks some time to 
heave or pend m, before it actually starts a 1823 Forbv 
Foe. E. Anglia. Pend, v.. To incline or lean, ' The wall 
pends this way 

Feud, v.^ Sc. Also 7 pen, [prob f. Pend 
sb 2 (^though evidenced somewhat earlier) ] trans. 
To arch, arch over, vault. Hence Pe nded ppl. a., 
arched , P© nding vbl. sb,, an arching. 

*49* Acc Ld, High Treas Scot I 181 Item, to the 
massonis of the Pahs.. for the pendin of thie voutis *497 
I&id I 34a Item, giffin to Wat Merhoune, for his task of 
Dunbar, that is the pending of the hall, bigging of Hannis 
toure [etc J. 1499-1300 Durham A cc Rolls (Surtees) 636 
Pro le pendyng ad stagnum molendim. a 1684 Law Mem. 



PENDAOB. 

(i8iB) ar6 M^'or Learmont. was taken, in a vault which 
he diged under ground, and penned for his hiding 1823 
Hogg Tales (1866) 200 Ane could hae gaen cure it like a 
pendit brigg. 18*3 W Tcsnant Cdl Beaton iv. m. 113 
A gousty lump 0' black pended stanewark. 

Pend, obs, pa. t. and pple, of Pjatr v 
*(* Peudsice* *s<:. Ods» Also 6 -ase, -ass. [A 
derlv. of Y^^nd-re or 1^, feitd-ere to hang: cf. 
OY.^mdace hanging i>ap ] «= Pendant 2, 

1303 Acc^ Ld Hig^h Treast <ScoL IL 348 In pairt of pay- 
ment for hedis and pendases for harnessingis, xxvujA 151X 
I6td IV xq 6 For the hail! hatnesing ungilt [of the king s 
mule] m bukkillis, pendasis, juncturis, naillis and utheris 
necessans thairto, iij lu xij d 1539 A het deen R cgr^ (1844) 
I. I5J) Quhar thou tynt the pendace of thi belt in the hie 
publict gett, 

Pendale, obs form of Pbkdlb 
Pendall, m Her a see Spindle-cross. 
Pendant, -ent (pendant, -ent), Forms: 
4-6 pandanxLte, (4-5 -aunt, 5 -awnt), 4-5 pen- 
dande, (4 -aunde, 5-^ -and, 6 -on), 5 pennaunt, 
7 -ant, 5- pendant, -ent. [a. F. pendant (13th c. 
in Littr^), sb nse of pr. pple. of pendre to hang.] 

1, s= F. pendmt = pente^ slope. 

tl* Slope, declivity, inclination (of a hill, etc). 
Obs* (So in OF.) Cf. Hangino, Hang sK 

13B7 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) I. xog fe water, hat falleh 
dounward and sou^ward wihhependaunt towaid lerusalem, 
takeh no defoul. 0x430 Ptlgr Lyf Manhode Ji. xcviii, 
(1869) lit Up on he pendaunt of an hidous valey, foul and 
deep and deilc, 1578 Lyte Dodoens i Ixxxui 123 Lowe 
moyst wooddes, standing in the pendant or hanging of 
htUes. c 1600 Norscn Spec, Bnt , Coruw (1728) 98 The 
towne seateth nere the nauigabte Tamar, on the bendinge 
or pendent of a hill x<S4i Hevlin Help to Ifist, (1671) 358. 
II. Something that hangs or is suspended 

2 . A loose hanging pait of anything, usually of 
an ornamental character, as a knob, bead, tassel, 
etc. ; now, chiefly, an ornament of some precious 
metal or stone, attached to a bracelet, necklace, 
etc. ; rarely, an ornamental fringe. 

13 Gofza ^ Gr Knt 168 pe pendauntes of his payttmie 
*377 Langl. P, pi B, xv 7 As peisones in pellure with 
pendauntes of syluer cx^ Melayne 904 He tuke h“ 
pendande in his hande 14 Nom in Wr.-Wulcker 735/10 
\NonwvM. VesiimenioriuiiiffocpendulituifK'^toAm^ ^ 155$ 
Eden Decades 79 Hanginges made of gossampine silke . 
hauing golden bellesand suche other spangle<;ati(^endaunte>s 
as the Itahans caule SonagUos x6o^ £ CjErimstone] 
D'Acosids Hist Indies v xxix 419 A litter well furnished 
with cuitins and pendants of diverse fashions. x6ax Burton 
Anat Mel, in. 11. iii 111. (1651) 473 Why do they deck 
themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains [etc ]? 
1693 J. Edwards Perfect Script 24a Rebekali was pie- 
senled with this forehead-pendant as a pledg i876Plancii£ 
Cycl Costume^ Pendanh^ . the ornaments appended to 
necklaces, 1877 J D Chambers Div IVorshtp 52 Stoles 
and Maniples, all with pendants of gold and gems 
+ b, spec The end of a knight’s bdt or lady’s 
giidle which remained hanging down after passing 
through the buckle, and was usually fashioned ns 
an ornament. Obs, 

13.. Gaw ^ Gr, Knt, 2038 Bot weied not pis ilk wyje for 
wele })is gordel, For pryde of \>o pendauntez, i)a3 polyst pay 
were, 1420 E E, Wills (x88a) 45 A gui dill of blalce sylke , 
with a gode bokyll & a pendaunt, & in pe some pendaunt 
an ymage of <;eynL Chiistofte 1^3 in Bury Wills (Camden) 
x6 To John Hert my gyidyll with a bokyll and pendauntli 
of siluir, Giace me goneme wretyn ther in a 1548 Hall 
ChroH , Hen, VIII The buckles and pendentes weie all 
of fyne gokle 1577 Relai, Sptr 11. (1659) H She hath 
a girdle of beaten gold slackly buckled unto her with a 
pendant of gold down to the ground 

c. spec. The pendant part of an ear-ring, an ear- 
drop. (Common in 17th c.) 

x$ss Eden Decades x6x The men and the women haue 
pendauntes of gold and precious stones hangingc at their 
cares *1364 A. Jenkinson in Hakluyt's Voy (1598) I. 346 
His earcrings h^ pendants of golde, a handfull long 1589 
ofPasquill Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 138 By Gods 
helpe, 1 will hang such a payre of pendents at both your 
earea a 1657 Lovelace Poems (X864) 232 Hang a poelick 
pendant m her ear. x688 Lond Gas. No. 2340/2 His 
Eldest Daughter not deliveung her Pendants quickly they 
cutoff her Ears with them, vj-^ Qilowjl Leonidas m 284 
Iheir ears grac'd with pendants 1824 W Irving I, Tram, 
I 56 A plump Flanders lass, with long gold pendants in her 
eais, xB8a-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig Knoivl J, 501 So called 
ear^endants. .were also attached to the eai-rings. 

d. Transferred applications. 

c 1586 M, Royoon Elegie Astrophel 1, The garnisht tree 
no pendant stird 1631 Brathwait Eng, Gentlew, (1641) 
295 The poynt or pendent of her feather wags out of a due 
posture, X746-7 Hervey Medit (1767) I 128 Not a Blade 
of Grass, not a single Leaf, but wears the watery Pendants 
1841-4 Emerson Ess Ser ii 111 (1876) 78 Man, ordinarily 
a pendant to events, only half attached 
f 3 A natuial hanging pait. Obs, 
t a // = Testes. Obs (So m OF ) 

ci»5 Metr Horn, 55 He schar al awai Ail rathe His 
menibers and his penndanz bathe. X634 Sir T. Herbert 
Tiav, 15 They gird themselues with a piece of raw leather, 
and ftsten asquaiepeece like fhe^ baefce of a Gloue, to it, 
which almost hangs so low as their pendants 1638 Ford 
Fancies i, u, Twit me with the deciements of my pendants? 
Though 1 am made a gelding [etc.], 
f D Bot, An anther. Obs, 

Power Exp, Philos i. 51 The chives which grow out 
of led Pinks, and which are tipped with led Pendents, be- 
smeared over with a small Mealy Powder. X7a7--4x Chambers 
Cycl^ Pendants^ among florists, a kind of seeds, growing on 
stamina, or chives. 1790 Bailey, Pendants (in Botany) are 
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the male Part of a Flower called Apices, placed on the Top 
of those Threads which are termed by Botanists Stamina, 
4 . Applied to mechanical conslructions, 
fa Aplnmb-lme. Ohs, rare 
CX440 Promp Paro, 3^0/1 Pendawnt, of wrytys crafte, or 
Ttiz&Mmy,pendicula, 1330 Palsgr. 253/1 Pendant for car- 
penters, ntueau 
fb. A pendulum. Obs. 

x^ DiGBYiVnii Bodies VK.14 Galileo, sayth that to make 
the same pendant goe twice as fast as it did, . you must 
[etc.]. 1653 Gauden Hterasp 253 Like weighty Pendants 
once violently swayed beyond the perpendicular line and 
poj'se, they aie a long time before they recover the point of 
fixation and consistency. 

0. A hanging chandelier or gaselier. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did Trade, Pendant a hanging burner 
for gas X903 Daily Chron, 20 Jan. 8/x An escape of gas 
from a sliding penimnt in the room. 

f d. A pendent escutcheon, a hanging shield 
X629 Dfkker Londons Tempo Wks, 1873 IV. 125 On the 
four angles, or corners over the termes, are placed foui 
pendants with armes in them Ibid 127 At the four angles 
of it, four pendants play with the wind xw Bailey vol i I, 
Pendants (with pendant escutcheons 

6 . Arch, a. In the Decoiated andPenpcndiciilar 
styles : A knop or other terminal (often richly 
carved) together with the stem suspending it, 
hanging from a vault or from the framing of an 
open Umber roof b. In Caipentry, A similar 
object, usually less ornate, on the lower end of the 
newel at the angle of a staircase when this projects 
below the string, c. A carved (chiefly in bas- 
relief) orpictonal representation of fruit, floweis, 
etc , in a hanging position, as an ornamental or 
decorative feature. 

132* Ely Saa tsi Roll in VI i]\k A rc/at Homencl (1844) 45 
In cariagio et excisione petr’ empt’ apud SwafTham qum 
vocatur pendauni: 1427-8 Ibid^ Un aiche d’alabastre 
avec pendants et knoltes xp^ Fleming Contn, Hohnshed 
III 1315/2 In the top of this house was wrought .. upon 
Canuas, works of luie and hollie with pendents made of 
wicker lods. 1620 in Swayne Sarum Clm chv), Acc (1896) 
17X Turninge of Banisters and pendanteSj 8jr. xddi Gerdier 
Prmc, 6 Pendants, Garlands, .and^ an infinite number of 
Ornaments, which are put on the Frt^e 1838 Parker Gloss, 
Aichit (ed. a), Pendant, Parent, a sculptuied ornament 
hanging from a Gothic roof, either of stone or wood ; chiefly 
used in the latest, or Perpendicular style. X842-76 Gwilt 
Archit Gloss S.V., The pendent was also used very fre- 
quently to timber-framed roofs, as in that of Crosby Hall, 
which has a series of pendents along the centie of it X859 
Parker Dom, Archit HI, iii. 59 Pendants are more com- 
monly used in the roofs of halls than in those of churches 
x868 Chamber^ Emyl IX 76/2 Staircases . had usually 
massive oak balusters and wcie ornninenled with carved 
panels, pendants, &c 

6 , Arch, In open timber roofs; a. A wooden 
post placed against the wall, usually resting on a 
corbel, its upper end seemed to the hammer-beam 
or to the lower end of the piincipal lafler, also 
called pendanUpost, b A spandrel formed by the 
side-post, the curved brace, and the lie-beam or 
the hammer-beam. o. In stone-work: A shaft 
worked on the masonry of the wall, supporting the 
ribs of a vault or an arch or the pendant-post of 
an open timber roof, and resting on a corbel or 
terminating in a decorated boss. 

[*3^ see pendanipost in 14 ] 1452 in Wilhs & Claik 
Cambridge (x886) I. 282 Principal Bemys with braces and 
pendaunttes . Item, atle euery end of the pendaunt shalbe 
a angell 1579 Had, 3x0 Pendons to the principals, eche of 
vj foote longe 1596 Spensfr F Q iv x. 6 It was a hndge 
ybuilt in goodly wize With curious Corbes and pendants 
giaven faire. xyoS Phillips, Pendent , h Supporter of Stone 
in Building. X875 Parker Gloss, Arc/ui (ed, 4), Pendant 
This name was also formerly used for the spandrels very 
frequently found in Gothic roofs under the ends of the tie- 
beams, which are sustained at the bottom by coibels or other 
supports pt ejecting from the walls In inis position it is 
usually called a Pendant post 1879 Sir G Scoit Zed, 
Archit, II 226 These columns being converted into pen- 
d^ts, the structural arches supply the suppoifc demanded 

1 , Naiit, {Rigging pendant^ A shoit rope hang- 
ing from the head of a (mam or fore) mast, yard- 
aim, or clew of a sail, and having at Us lower end 
a block or a thimble spliced to an eye for receiving 
the hooks of the foie and main tackles. Also a 
similar device used in other paits of a ship. Also 
called Pennant. 

Often with qualification, defining position or purpose, as 
brace-, fish; reefitackle-, stay-tackle; yard-tackle; rudder- 
pendant, 

1485 Naval Acc Hen, VlI{i%^G) 36 Double pendaunts , 
^ij, Single pendaunts viij Ibid, 37 Pendaunts with 
double poleis [= pulliesj ij Ibid,, Biassc pendaunts for 
die mayne yerdes . ij, 1495 Ibid 255-6 X497 Ibid, 327 

Pendantes for Bower takles 1627 Capt Smith Seaman's 
Gram v 20 A Pendant is a short rope made fast at one end 
to the head of the Mast or the Yards arme, hauing at the 
other end a blocke with a shiuer toreeue some running rope 
m 1723 Land Gaz, No 6129/3 Eleven Inch Cable laid 
Pendant. 1776 Falconer Diet Marine, Pendent, panioire, 
IS also a short piece of rope, fixed under the shrouds, upon 
the head of the main-mast and fore-mast, from which it 
depends as low as the cat-harpings, having an eye in the 
lower end which is aimed with an non thimble... There are 
. many other pendents which are generally single or double 
ropes, to whose lower extremities is attached a block, or 
tackle, c 1825 CiioYcc Log Jack Tar (1891) 4 We secured 
It [the rudder] to the stern post by means of pendants and 
tackles. x86a Catai, Intemat, Exhib, II. xii. 5 The 
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pendants are unwound evenly as the boat descends into 
the water. 

b. Irish pendant (jocular), any rope yarn, reef- 
point, ga^et, etc , hanging loose. 

1840 R. H Dana Be/ Mast xmi (1854) **4 Theie was no 
rust, no diit, no rigging hanging slack, no fag ends of ropes 
and ‘ Irish pendants * aloft 
1 8. U&ed by confusion for Pennon. Ohs, 

X552 Huloet, Banneis, pendauntes, or Slanders, splayed 
in battayle, sigysa infesia 163a Sherwood, A Penon (or 
Pendant) in a ship, or on the top of a hoi semans staife 1644 
Evelyn Diarv 20 Oct., Over which hang divers banneis and 
pendants, with other tiophies taken by them from the Tui kcs. 
b. A pennon-shaped wind-vane. [mod Y.penonil 
xhlSoMeic Marine Mag VII. 25 A ..roof .. surmounted 
by an iron weather pendant. 

0 . Naiit, A tapering flag, very long in the fly 
and shoit in the hoist; spec, that flown at the 
mast-head of a vessel in commission, unless dis- 
tinguished by a flag or broad pendant (see b). 

The flying of the pendant at half-mast denotes the death of 
the captain, its absence that the vessel is out of commission. 

[In this sense piesuroably a coiruption of Pfnnok (q. v ) , 
perhaps hy assimilation to sense 7 above; but pendant 
has been m oflicial use from the catliest date to winch the 
name has as yet been traced, though the accepted pronuncia- 
tion IS pennant, which has also been the most common non- 
official spelling since c 1690 ] 

1485 Nov, Ace Hen, K// (1806) 40 Gittons of Say; 
Standardes of Say,. Stremers of Say; Pendauntes of Say 
for the Crane lyne. 1405 Jlnd 260 Baners of say. .Gyttornes 
of say, Pendantes of say with Rede Crosses and Roses 
Ibid 273, X588 Survey 0/ the \Aik RvyaV in Defeat of 
Armada IL 246 Stieameis xiiii. Pendants xvi;.. Flaggs 
of St George iii X599 Mmsiiru Sp Diet, GallardHes, 
streamers or pendents m ships x688 R IdixiAm Armomy 
HI XV. (Roxb.) 48/2 Pendant or Streamers, are those colours, 
which are hung out on the yaid Aimes, or from the head of 
the masts. . to bcautifie the snip. 17x2 Lend, Gaz, No 5051/3 
The Contractois for furnishing Her Majesty's Navy wufi 
Colours (as Ensigns, Jacks. Pendants and Fanes), xyxa E 
CooicE Voy, S Sea 4 , 1 will hoist a Pendant at my Mircn- 
Peak X797 Nki son in Nicolas Dtsp, (1845) II. 346 . 1 hoi&tud 
my Pendant on the Irresistible. 1825 II. B Gascoicnjc 
Nav lame 59 Our warlike Pendant, master of the seas. 
1854 1 ait's Mag XXI. 268 With vigorous btioke of oai and 
pendant flying fair, 

fig X687 Advise to Tesiholders ix. in Third Coll Poems 
(1689) 21/2 Herbert, whose fall a greater blow did feel. From 
topmast pendant to the lower Keel 17x1 Siiaf i vsa,thaiaif,, 
Moralists ii. iv, Consider where wc are^ and in what a uni- 
vcise I .when instead of seeing to the highest pendants, wc 
see only some lower deck, and are confin’d even to the hold 
and meanest station of the \cssel 

b. Broad pendant*, a shoit swallow-tailed pen- 
dant flown as the distinctive maik of a com- 
modoie’s ship in a squndion 

X716 Lend Gaz No. 5485/3 The Swedish Fleet with two 
Flags and seven bi oad Pendants 1743 Bui ki 1 1 v & Cummins 
Voy .S Seas 2 1 he Commudoic hoisted his broad Pendant, 
and was saluted by every Ship in the Stiwadion. 18x3 
Wellington in Guiw Desp XI 241. I beg leave to cun- 
giatulate you upon youi huisling a hi oad pendant 1882 
Navy July 451 Table Money is*. payable only while 
Flag or Broad Pendant is flying within the limits of Station. 

c. A ship-of-war with pendant flying, 

x8o2 G. 'R,os& D ianes (z86o) 1, 480 There were, .xox sail of 
pendants. 

flO. Her, « Lambeav. Ohs, rare, 

1634 Peaciiam Genii Exerc, in. 151 It [a label) is a kind 
of fillet, It js the difference of the elder bi other, the fatlici 
being alive, it is drawne of two, three, four, or five pendants, 
not commonly above, x’jvj-4x Chambers Cycl,, Pendant, , 
a term applied to the pans hanging down from the laliel. 

• III, 11. That by which something is hung or 
suspended; in quot 1580, a ring or the like for a 
bunch of keys; now spec, that part of a watch by 
which it IS suspended, consisting of the pendant- 
shank or stem and the pendant-nng or bow. 

xsBo Hollyband Treas Fr, Tong, Pendant de clefs, a 
pendant or thing that hangeth. i6zx Cotcr., Pendant, 
a pendant; a hanger; any thing that hangeth, or whereat 
another thing hang<L X678 Land Gaz, No X363/4 Lost., 
a gold Chain Watch, . the Christal and Pendant Ring broken 
off. xyax Ibid, No 6002/3 Lost Gold repealing Watch, 
Name, engraved on the inner Case under the Pendant. 
1824 m Spirit Pub ymls, (1825) 50 John Sheen made such 
a desperate tug at his watch, that the pendant bioke; x8^ 
F T. Britten Watch 4* Clockm 24 In the rack with 
pendant up for tuelve houis it [a watch] is found to have 
lost 8s. With pendant down for twelve boars it is found to 
have lost 2 s. 

b. Anything suspended or hung up: in quot 
a votive offeiing, rare 

i6ax Burton Mel 11 i. ni. i. (1651)225 .^sculaplus.. 
his temple was daily full of patients, and as many several 1 
tables, inscriptions, pendants, donaries, &.c. .as at tbb» day 
at our Lady of Loretta's. 

12 . A thing, esp. a picture, forming a parallel, 
match, or companion to another ; a match, com- 
panion-piece. Also said of a person. Often pro- 
nounced as French (pandan). 

P II se dit de deux objets d’art h peu pris jpareils.et destines 
a ngurer ensemble cn se correspendant * (LUtrtdilJ 

Rose's Diaries (x86o) I, 70 It [a mere 
red nbbon) certainly would be considered as a pendant or 
companion to the Duke of Dorset’s blue nblxm 1809 
Wellington in Ourw. Desp IV. 365, 1 think the chace out 
of Portugal is z,pendani for the retreat to Corunna. *848 
Mrs Jameson Sacn A Leg, Art (1850) 287 St. 

Cathanne is grouped with other saints, ha usual pendant 
IS St B^bara. 1878 Geo, Eliot Dan,, Der* Ixti, The figure 
of Mirah , made a strand peudant to this shabby, fordgn' 
looking, eager, and gesticulating man. 
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b. An additional statement, consideration, etc 
which, completes or complements anotlier; a com- 
plement, counterpart 

1841 MissSeogwicicZ^^/ Air I 93 Mr B. told a pendant 
to this pretty story i86a Merivale Jiom. Emp Ixu (1865) 
VII 4or The narrative of the historian forms a fittinc 
pendant to that of the satirist 1884 Standard 4 Mar 5/2 
The article called * Rich Men’s Dwellings ’ was avowedly 
a pendant to the paper of Lord Salisbury on * Labourers 
and Artisans’ Dwellings’. 

tlS, Pending or unsettled matters, ‘unpaid 
claims* (Jam.) Obs 

1492 Acc. Ld, High Treas Scot* I 206 Sowme of thir 
peiidenlis .v^xv A vjV vuj d Of the quhilkis the comptare 
sais he has obligacionis and in his bokis. 

IV. 14 . (Utnb, and Comb , as pendant-nng, 
-shank (see sense 1 1) j pendant-like, -shaped adjs ; 
pendant-wise adv.; t pendant-bearer, pennon- 
bearer, ensign , pendant-bow, the ring or ‘ bow ' 
of a watch-stem (BowxAi ii) ; pendant-flttxngs, 
hanging fittings for electric light j pendant-post 
s sense 6 a, pendant-taokle . see quot,; 
pendant-winding a, said of a keyless watch 
which IS wound by rotating the pendant-shank or 
stem ; called also stem-wmding 
iSS* Huloet, ^Pendant beaier, s/gm/e7 190X Water- 
house Conduit IVtrmg 39 Usine '‘^pendant-fittings m place 
of ceiling loses azjiz Ken Ilymn^ Evmtg Poet Wks 
1721 1 183 In Stars by the Seraphs in Mosaick wrought, 
Jesus of Naraieth, King of the Jews, Wav'd ■*pendent-Uke. 
X359 Sacifsi Roll m Parker Gloss Arcfnt, (1850) 346 
In XU fapidtbus pio ^pendaunt postes portandis . In viii 
mi^is aiboribits qucicinis pro postes peiidaunts xS^o 
Parker Gloss Anlut ^Pendmt post , principal 
roof liuss, is a shoit post placed against the wall, the lower 
end icsts upon a coibel or capital, the upper end is fixed to 
the tie-beam 1875 [see sense 6] 1843 Penny Cycl XXVII 
108/1 The *penaant-shank or push-piecc xSpt; Westm 
Gaz, 29 July 8/r Foui large ^pendant shaped peails set in 
diamoncl cups t884 Knight Diet Meeh Suppl 666/1 
Pendant Tackle, a tackle iigged from the masthead 
pendant 1873 Xbui 1660/1 *Pendant-wtndt7^ Watch 
1343 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 14 How be it the myddle 
parte .onely heldith *pendand wise or lokith downwarde 
Hence Fe ndonted a , having or furnished with 
pendants ; Pemdantiug pendants collectively, 
or as a kind of work. 

1664 Evelyn Acc Archit in Frear^s Archii etc 131 
The Masoniy at the front ot these [Arches] being cut by a 
peculiar slope of the Stone is call'd Pennanted, till it come 
to joyn with the inensula, X815 T Smith Peum avia Sc, ,y 
Aft 1 163 A legular and valuable series, from the plain 
Noiman lound niched loof, to the claboiate pendanted loof 
of Henry the VIl’s chapel 1851 Rusicin Stones Ven. I 
XXIX § 4 , 1 would lather have a plain iidged Gothic vauU, 
with all Its tough stones visible.. than all the fanning and 
pendanting and foliation that ever bewildered Tudor wight 
Pendant, a, (prep), the earlier but now less 
usual spelling of Pekdeno? a 
A. = Pendent a., q v. 

fB quasi-j 5 r^/. =* PENDiNa prep [= F. pen-^ 
dant^ Obs, rare 

1642 tr Pe* kins' Prof Bh ix § Sg 8 sgg Issue in taile 
brmgeth a Foimedon a^inst the discontinuee, and pendant 
thesuitsheweththe deedofenlail[=s*the suitbeingpendanl'J 

Pendase, -ass, variants of Pendace Obs, 

11 Pendanl, variant of Pandal 
xSxs sporting Mag XLVI 20 A magnificent pendaul to 
accommodate 10,000 people. 

Pendaitnde, -amit(e, -awnt, obs. if. Pendant 
Pendecagon (pendekag^n) rare. [Shoit for 
^pentedecagon, f. Gr. rihr^ five -I- Ikm ten + -yairoy 
-angled] A plane figure having fifteen angles 
and fifteen sides : « QuiNDEOAaoN'. 

^ 1693 Alingham Geovi, Epii 93 It is also necessary to 
inscribe a pentagone in a Circle, as also a pendecagone, 
Pendectile, -ekle, obs forms of Pendiolb 
P endele, obs form of Pendlb sh 2 
II Fendeloq[Ue. [F. pendeloque (pand^lo’k), 
ti&o pendeloche, f, pendeler to dangle.] A pendant, 
of jewellery or the like, used as an ornament. 

[1636 Blount Glossogr , Peudzloehcs (Fr ) jags, danglings, 
or things that hang danglingly , with Jewelleis they are the 
lowest part of Jewels, which hang in that manner ] 2864 
Carlyle Fredk Gi, xvi vii. (187a) VI. 2x4 Seven pieces of 
jewelry, pendeloques, &c , with price affixed 

t Fe*xide 3 ice. Obs.rarer-^, [Cf, 0 ¥, pendance 
slope, inclination (Godef.), XLpendenza ‘a downe- 
hangmg* (Floiio): see Pendent and -enoe] 
Slant, inclination ; pitch (as of a roof). 

1624 WoTTON Archii m Reliq (1651) 269 The Italians are 
very piecise in giving the Cover a gracernll pcndencc of 
sloapnesse. 

Pendency (pendensi). Also 7 -anole. [f. 
Pendent; see-BNor.] 

1 . The slate or condition of being pending or 
contmmng undecided, or awaiting settlement, 

1637 J. Williams Holy Table 43 They would not serve his 
turn even in that pendancie 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 79 
Nor can the Appellant alledge Pendency of Suit before the 
Judge a Quo X848 Arnould Mar, Incur i iu. (x866) I. 
102 At any time during the pendency of the nsk. 

2 Pendent position ; droopingness, droop rare, 
X770 T. WiiATiLY Mod Gardening X42 Two or three 
gioupes of large trees, featheiing down to the bottom^ and 
by the penoency of their branches favouiing the declivity, 
x83X S. Warren Diaiy Physic vii, Her he^ covered wifli 
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a velvet cap, over which drooped in snowy pendency, an 
ostrich featlier 

Pendent, -ant (pe*ndent, -ant), a, (prep.) 
[ong, penda(u)nt, a. f .pendant, see Pendant jA 
About i6oo, this began to be wniitn pendent, after 
L pendens, -entem, and this has now become the 
more frequent spelling, though pendant is often 
used, esp. in senses associated with those of the sb ] 
1 Hanging, suspended from or as from the 
oint of attachment, with the point or end hanging 
ownwards ; dependent Of a tree . having down- 
hanging branches Foimerly often following its 
sb., esp. m Heraldic use 

\ Letters pendants (so OF 1 letteis having seals attached 
c 141a Hoccleve De Reg Pune, 423 Gqwnes of scarlet, 
with pendant sleues downe On grounds X48X Caxton 
Godep^oy cxiu 171 He sente letties pendantes oueral his 
bndes i486 BX St Albans Bj, The pendaunte fedens 
XS93 Nashd Four Lett Con/ut Wks (Giosart) II 220 A 
lolly long red peake whereat a man might hang a lewell, 
it was soshaipe and pendant. 1398 Shaks. Menv W iv 
vi 42 Loose en-ioab'cl, With Ribonds-pendant, flaring 'bout 
her head, x6oa — Hain Vf, vii 173 There on the pendant 
boughes, her Coronet weeds Clamiking to hang, 1623 in 
Rymer Foedcra (1726) XVIII. 237 One emrauld Pendent, 
one blewe Sapbire, and three Pearls Pendent, xyay-zti 
Chambers Cycl s v Barometer, Pendant Barometer is 
a machine rather pietty, and curious, than useful 1807 
WoRDSW. Wh Doe iv. 91 The pendent woodbine 1838 
Lytton Whai will he do i, v. The boat gently brushed 
aside their pendant boughs. 

b. Pendent with, hanging wilb, hung with. 

1853 Kane Gnnnell Exp vul (1856) 60 Their tunnel-like 
roo» were often pendant with icicles 

2 . Overhangingj jutting or leaning over; also, 
descending m a steep slope ; Wanting ; placed or 
hanging on a steep slope 

CX400 Laud Troy Bk 9244 With sweides gode that were 
trenchaunt Faiijt thei to-gedm by that hil pendaunt *313 
Barclay Egloges iv (1570) C vj b/i A mountayne With 
pendant chiTes of ‘stones barde ns flent 1387 Fleming Conin 
Holimhed III 100B/2 The whole counine is pendent 
towards the south and west paits, 16x3-39 I. Jones in 
Leoni tr Palladio's Aiclut (1742! II. 51 The top, is 
pendent, to throw the Rain-water off. 1644 Evelyn Diaiy 
22 Oct., Another pendant towre like that at Pisa. 1708 J 
Philips 1 109 On .thatcloud-pieicinghillPlinlimmon, 
fiom afar the traveller kens Astonish’d, how the goats their 
shrubby bro wze Gnaw pendant. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 
40 By the pendent mountain's shade. 

b Jig Overhanging; impending, raie 
1805 EuGrNiADi Acton Nuns of Desert I 28 The clouds 
blackened, the tempest was pendant 1877 Tennyson 
Harold it 11, Having lied Iflce a lad That dreads the 
pendent scouige. 

3 . Hanging or floating unsupported in die air or 
in space , supported above the ground on aiches, 
columns, etc. Now rare or Obs, 

exOao Tnnon iv. 111. (Shaks Soc) 6j7, I hearde from 
Pseudocheus that the moone was an ilande pendante lU 
the air. x6oi 'B.ovlkno Pliny xxxvr. xii 11 , 578 The 
pendant galleiy and walking place at Gnidos X603 Shaks. 
Meas, forM,vi i 126 To be imprison’d in the viewlesse 
windes And blowne with restlesse violence round about The 
pendant world c 1790 Imison Sch Art i 247 An inverted 
image of the object will, seem to bang pendant in the air. 
1813 Eustace Pour Italy (1815) II 13 Strabo , , represents 
It as a pendent garden raised on lofty arches of white stone, 
planted with eveigieen shrubs. 

4 Hanging in the balance, remaining undecided 
or unsettled, pending. 

1633 G Herbert Temple, Lent v. Those same pendant 
pi ones, which the spring An d Easter intimate. 1829 Southey 
in Q Rea, XLI. 412 Our then pendant disputes in America. 
xSga — Iltsi Pentns War Ilf, 204 To wait the effect of a 
tieaty then pendent with Spam, 1880 MuiRitrAD Uipian 
11. § 2 So long as the condition is pendent he remains a slave 
of the heir’s. 

6 Gram, Of which the grammatical constnictioni 
IS left incomplete. 

1849 W Fitzgerald tr. WhiiakePs Dtspui, xgo Though 
there be in the holy scriptures some pendent sentences, and 
inversions. 1830 tr. BengeVs Gnomon I. 3*6 The con- 
struction of the language is pendent x8^ I<arrar Cainb, 
Grk, Test , Luke xxi 6 Tavra a Ompelre It is what is 
called the 'pendent nominative ^ 

I) Peiide*nte li te. Zajtf. \L, pendente, sBPizdrio 
of pendens hanging, pendent, Ute, abl. of tls law- 
suit; lit. ‘with the lawsuit pending’.] Whil& 
a suit is pending ; duiing litigation* aLatinphiase 
of the Roman Law, often used m English context. 

<21736 W. P. Williams Rep II. 580 The ordinary should 
have power to grant administration during absence, as well 
as . .pendente hie, 2833 Penny Cyd I 340A ^be court will, 
generally speaking, allot alimony to the wife pendente hie, 
or during the continuance of the litigation 187a Wharton's 
Law Lex (ed 5) 7x9/1 Administration/F«/fF«/F/2^F is some- 
times granted when an action is commenced -in the Probate 
Court touching the validity of a will, 

Fexidexitive (j3cnde*ntiv), sb (<j) [ad. F. 
pendentif, -we (1507 in Hatz.-Darm), f. 'h.pen- 
dent-em hanging • see -IVB.] 

1 . Arch, Each of the spherical triangles (or tri- 
angular segments) formed by the intersection of a 
hemispherical dome (or in extended use, a conical 
surface) by two pairs bf opposite arches springing 
from the four supporting columns j ong, (as in the 
Byzantme and derived architectures) supporting an 
independent dome, cupola, or the like. Also 


(as in Gothic architecture) extended to each of 
the similar segments constituting that part of a 
groined vault resting on a single impost. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl & v.. The pendentives are usually 
of brick, or soft stone. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build, 148 
Pendentives are eitberspherical, spheroidal, or conical 
Penny Cycl XVII, 402/2. 184^-76 Gwilt Archit, § 2091 
To cover the ceiling of a square room with conical penden- 
tives. X849 Freeman Arcmi, xt>8 Four columns, served to 
support the cupola. Being raised on a square ground plan, 
the angles were connected by pendentives, whose ingenious 
and varied combinations are especially remarkable, 

^ 2 . Incorrect uses' = Pendant 5, 6. 

184s Ford Handhk Spasn 1 . iii. 374 The honeycomb 
stalactical pendentives are all constructed on mathematical 
principles , they are composed of numerous prisms, united 
by their contiguous lateral stirfacea x86i Miss E. A. 
Bbaufort Egypt Sepulchres 1 . 11. 16 The high flat walls are 
unrelieved by any architectural ornament, save one in- 
variable line of cornice along the top of the wall, formed of 
simple pendentives of three bncks in the upper row, two 
bricks in the second, and one buck below these. 1693 H G. 
Keene Hist India I 11 § i. 60 It is now m five storeys, 
the two lower divided from the lest by balconies, supported 
on ncli pendentives going all lound the ciicumference. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to pendentives , of the 
form of or having pendentives. 

1790 W Wrighte Grotesque Arekii B The dome was 
ornamented with pendentive shell and frosted work. 1825 
J Nicholson Operai, Meehamc 578 Peudeniwe cradling, 
js a cove bracketing, ^ringing from the rectangular walls 
of an apartment upwaids to the ceiling, so as to form the 
hoiirontal part of the ceiling into a complete circle or 
ellipsis Penny Cycl Xvll 402/2 T he dome of the 

hall or piincipal office of the London and Westmmstei Bank 
15 a pendentive one 1879 Scott Z^tf/ Archit xvi II 242. 

Fe'udeiLtly, aew, rare. Also -antly, [f. 
Pendent a, -i* -lt^,] In a pendent mamierj in 
quot. 1662, in dependence. 

1662 Gurnall Chr, in Arm, verse 19, ill § 4 (i66g) 491/a 
If any in the World need walk pendantly upon God, moie 
than others, the Minister is he 1847 Webster, Penamtly, 
m a pendent manner 

Pendice, obs. Mir.pentise, Penthouse. 
Pendicle (peuidikT). Chiefly Sc. Also 6 
-ifcle, -ikill, -ekle, -ecule. [f. L, type *pen- 
duuFum, f. pestdere to hang + -cniuvi, suffix form- 
ing names of instruments, also often diminutive, 
Cf. L pmdictihtis (in med.L, pendiclmt) a cord 
or rope to hang with.] 

1 . A hanging ornament, a pendant Now rare 

1488 Acc. Ld, High Treas Scot, I 85 Item, a ruf and 

pendiclis of the «?ame, 1560 in Registr Cart Ecclesie 
S Egidii (Bunn Cl.) p. xhti, Sanct Gehs coitt,and the litill 
pendekle of reid veluett that hang at his feit x64x R. 
Baillie Lett d (1775) I 251 All casts him out of 

their thoughts, as a pendicle at the Lieutenant’s ear. 1878 
H, M Stanley Dark Cent 5a The natives dress their hair 
in long nnglets, adoi ned with pendicles of copper, 

2 . Something dependent on or pertaining to 
something else, as a suboidinate part or adjunct * 
an appurtenance, appendage, dependency. 

*533 Bellendpn Lh^f i li (S T, S.) 16 Fra jie begynnyng 
of lavyne to )je hegynnyng of Alba jje colony and pendikillis 
jiareof war xxx ^eris 1577-95 Descr, Isles Scotl, m Skene 
Celtic Scotl 111 . App. 42B The remanent.. lies weie reknit 
but as pertinents and pendicles of the said four lies 1609 
Sc Acts yi <i8i6) IV, 448 The keiping of the saidis 
stgnettis shall be, a particular pendicle of the send office of 
<;ecietaue. xj^ Statist Acc, Scot, 111 330 1 he Parsonage 
of Stobo .having four churches belonging to it, which were 
called the Pendicles of Stobo 1883 Stevbnsok Silverado Sg 
X07 A pendicle of Silverado mine. 

b. Spec. A small piece of ground, a cottage, etc. 
foiming a dependent part of an estate ; in later 
use esp. such a part separately sublet. 

X346 Reg, Privy Council Scot, I 43 The said ca<;tell, . 
pail^, medowLS, pairtis and pendeculis thaiiof and thair 
pertinentia 01x649 Drumm of Hawthls Wks, (1711) 
137 That none of them trouble or molest Mr William 
Diummond of Hawthoinden his said lands, with bonsea 
biggings, yard*;, parts, pendicles, and perunents thereof. 
X791 Newte Tour Eng, 4* Scot 129 These feudal vassals 
let smaller lots . to the husbandmen ; and these again sub-let 

g endides to the great body of the labouring people. X814 
cott Was) xlii, x88i in Edin Rev, July 279 To roll into 
one conveniently-sized farm, several of the small, often 
scattered, parts, pendicles, and pertinents * 
Pendicler (pemdikloi). Sc, [f, prec. + -Ea 1 .] 
The holder of n pendicle , an infeiior tenant. 

X79X Newte Tot0‘ Eng « 5 - Scot, 130 Neither the grant of 
the extensive domain to the immediate tenant of the Crown, 

. nor that of the husbandman to the pendicler and cotter, 
was .absolute and perpetual iqgn Statist. Acc, Scot, XL 
357 The parish also abounded wiui pendiclers, or infeiior 
tenants 1893 J. Skinmbr A utobiag. Metaphysician xxxviii 
202 1 he antipathy of the large farmers to the pendicler class 
Fendicula tion, obs* form of Pandiculation. 
i6xx CoTGR., Pendiculditon,eLpendiculAtvyn ; or, a stretch- 
ing m th’ approach of an Ague. 

tPendi'latory, Obs rarg^K [f, F. 
diller (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), corresp, to a L. 
type *pendtHdre, dun, or freq. of pendSre to hang * 
the Eng. formation is Urquhart’s, after the frequent 
ending -atory ; see -oby 2 .] Pendulous. 

1633 Urquiiart Rabelais i xhx. In his dangling and pen- 
dilatory swagging [F. enpendillant], 

F inding (pemdin), ppl, a, and prep. [Formed 
after F. pend-ant, L. pend-ens hanging, m sus- 
pense, suspended, not decided, with Eng ppl. 
ending -ing Cf. Pend z>, 3 ] A. ppl, a. 
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1 * Remaining undecided, awaiting decision or 
settlement. Orig, of a lawsuit ; cf h.^eftdmie Hit, 
*797 Nelson in NicoUs Dtsp (1845) II 371, I have to 
thank you for your account of Prizes pending in the 
Admiralty Court t8i8 Jas Mill Brd India. 1. 1 1 13 A 
treaty was then pending wth Spain. 1838 Prescott Ferd 
^ Is* (1846) I. Ill iBs To abide the issue of the pending 
negotiations. zS^o Lang Wand* India 381 While this little, 
but interesting, debate was pending between the prosecutor 
and the prisoners. 

2 . Hanging, overhanging, rare. 
rysfi Amory Bunch (1770) I* 2a* The pending rocks in 
view inclosed a space of four acres, 
b. Impending, imminent rare, 
t8o6 Ghncort Ttnuer I i8t A dreadful blow pending over 
thee. 1B33 Mrs. Browning Prom, Bound 5a Innocent of 
all These pending ills. 

B p^ep* or quasi-/r(^. The pres, pple., in Rr. 
pendant.^ Eng, pendtttig^y was used ma construction 
corresp. to the L ablative absolute; thus 'h*pet> 
dmte hte^ Y. pendant le proems (» A? prods etant 
pcftdant\ pendant or pefidin^ the stnt (while the 
suit is pending) : see Pendant a, B. When the 
pple. stood before the sb., having the same function 
as a prep , it came gradually to be viewed as such, 
*= During, throughout the continuance of, in the 
process <5. Cf. Dubing, Notwithstanding. 

1643 T. M. Argt. cone. Mihtia rS The King may dissolve 
a Farliament wen he pleaseth, but, pending Paihamcnt 
unadjounied, the King can not retarde their proceeding's 
17*6 Aylitfe Par ergon GT )i A person, pending suit with 
the diocesan, shall he defended m the possession x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. a) V 194 The daughter, brought a 
formedon for the recovery of the estate tail; pending which 
all the proclamations were made 1833 Motley Dutch 
ReP r tu Cz866) zo6 Fending the peace negotiations, Philip 
had been called upon to mourn for his wife and father, 
b. While awaiting, until the occurrence of, until. 
1838 Dickens JVtch, Nick xxi; Pending his return, Kate 
and her mother were shown into a dining-room. X884 
Times (weekly ed ) s Sept. 15/1 Pending further emigration 
or clearances. z8^ C N« Robinson BnU Fleet 149 Fend- 
ing the completion of the new building 

Peadis, -ise, -ize, obs. yzx.petitise^ Penthouse. 
Pe&dle I (pe*ndl). Ohs or dtal. Also 7 pen- 
diU, -all, -el, 9 -il. [From L. pendere or F. 
pendre to hang: for sense i cf. Y.pendiUe ‘n thing 
that hangs danglingly* (Cotgr.), and mod F. pen- 
deloque hanging ornament ; cf. also Penduee ] 
fX. A hanging ornament, a pendant Ohs* 

1663 OtTssxi'BSi.Counsel 69 Heads and Pendills four inches 
Diameter, at four pence a head, six inches Diameter, siv 
pence a bead. 1667 Primatt City ^ C. Build 66 Posts, 
Rails, Bannisters, Fendalls, and Balls for conveniency and 
ornament, laiByo in W Hunter Bi^ar Ho Fleming 
xxvli. (1862) 342 The lady gaed up the Parliament Staus, 
Wi’ pendles in her lug sae bonnie, 1710 Ruodiman Douglas 
Mneis Gloss a v. Pendest Pendants .we call them pendles 
ta A screen hanging from the front of an altar; 
an altai cloth. Obs 

%!SPiAcc Let. High Treas Scot 11 63 For xij elne iij 
quarteris wellus to he offreis and crucis to the icdestand and 
to the pendale and aatependale of the altau. igxa Ibtd, 
IV. 358 For ane chessable with orphis^ ane albe amyt, altar 
towelhs, ane pendele to the altar, v li. viij a ix ^ 

fS. An overhanging part, nalural or artificial: 
cf. Jetty sb, 2. Obs 

iS8x Styward Mart, Discipl, ii. 123 Some large riuer, 
or some deepe dale, hauuig high pendles ouer it, either cast 
there by Art, or fortified by nature, 1663 Boston Fee, (i88i) 
VH 17 Ordered that noe Jettie nor pendill y* shall be 
elected but shall be full 8 foot m height fiom the ground. 
4 . A pendulum. Ohs, or dial 
xieieMS, Church Ace, Glasion \n Fuiland Gloss,(E,D S ) 
s,v, Allowed fox [the caipenter] for cutting way for the 
pendle x8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed 2), Pendil, the pendulum 
of a clock. 

Pe'Udle^B local. Also pendal. [Derivation 
obscure.] A local term for vaiious kinds or beds 
of stone as occurring in quarries. Also petidle- 
rockt -stone, 

in Batchelor Ajp^c, Bedford iv 8 Under which is a 
small stone, short, thidc, and haid. called the pendle rock 
X839 Murchison Isyst, r, 11. 18 * Pendle ’ Brownish hard 

calc grit, jointed and fissured x847’^8 Halliwull, Pendle- 
roekt the top stratum m the stone-quarry at Islip, co Ovon, 
IS called pendle-rock, 1854 Miss Baker Northamp 
Glossaiyt s.v., Pendle^ a name given by quarry-men to 
the upper course in a stone-pit, whether of the upper or 
lower Oolite or Fuller’s earth 1900 Stone Trade Trul 
Aug. (E.D D), ITie upper eight or ten feet of loose stuff 
[are] cleaied away, thus ^ndding* the ground for the 
* pendal as the slates are called The frost swells the bed 
01 natural moisture in the 'pendal ',and in a thaw the layers 
may be separated by a few blows with a hammer. 

Peudragon^ (penjdrse’gan). [Welsh « chief 
leadei m war, dux bellorum^ f. pest head -f- dragon 
dragon, the dragon symbol or standard, a leader 
in war, f, L. draco, draeSnem dragon, the standard 
of a cohort. Cf. the appellation Insulans Draco, 
with which Gildas addressed Maglocunus or Mael- 
gwn.] A title given to an ancient British or Welsh 
pnnee holding or claiming supreme power; chief 
leader or ruler. 

In English, chiefly known as the title of Uther Pendragon, 
m the Morie Arthur 

1470-83 Malory Arthur i i, Hit befel m the dayes of 
Vthci pendragon when he was kynge of all Englond. 239* 
Shaks. 1 Hen, VI, iii. 11 93 Once I read. That stout Pen- 


dragon, in his Litter sick Came to the field, and vanquished 
his foes 1834 Penny Cycl II. 415/2 After he [Arthur] 
became Pendiagon 1839 Tennyson Lawelot ^ Elaine 423 
The dread Pendragon, Bi itain’s Kmg of kings, ^ 

Hence Fe&dra'goxilsh a,, characteiistic of a 
Pendragon, tyranmcal; Fendra gonslup, the rank 
or position of Pendragon. 

X650 B DiseoUmunmm 34 It is past my skill how to get 
money till these Pen-dragonish Assessments be over. 1834 
Penny Cycl, II. 4x3/2 Ambrosius, his [Arthur’s] predecessor 
in the Pendragonsnip 1839 Tennyson Guinevere 393 liU 
yet once more ere set of sun they saw The Diagon of the 
great Pendragonship 
tP©n-dragon 2 . Obs, 

A winged dragon. 

x6o* Holland Phny xii. xix I 372 Cerlaine marishcs, 
guarded and kept with a kind of auell Bats and with 
certain flying Pen-dragons [aligertsque scrpentibus\, 
tPe*ndugum. Ohs, rare-^K Meaning un- 
known. (Some have conjectured « Penguin.) 

a X3*p Skelton Sp, Parrot «io For Parot Is no churlish 
chowgh, nor no flekyd pye, Parrot is no pendugum, that 
men call a carlyng 

Pendulant (pemdi^l^l), a. Also 7- -ent, 
[f. L type '^peitduldnt-em, pr. pple. of *pendtildre : 
see Pendulate. Cf. Itpendolmtfe * downe-hangmg 
or dangling* (Flono).] Pendulous, pendent. 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomei, xxi. 232 [He] brought his 
legs to be very big the humouis descending upon their 
pendulcnt instability 1804-3 MimaUnt (1806) I. 59 To 
snatch the pendulant chemise From gossamery lines x868 
Dilkb Greater Bnt I i x. 120 Its leaf is thin and spare. , 
and its buds pink and pendulent 
Pendular (pe*ndi?5^1aj), a. [f. Pbndui-um 4 - 
-ah 1 .] Of or pertammg to a pendulum ; lesembling 
that of a pendulum, as a simple vibzation. 

1878 Mayer Sound 152 A simple sound is only given by a 
pendular vibiation x88i Broadiiouse Acoustics 157 
The foim of vibration known as * pendular ’ 

Pendulate (pemdwa^it), v [f, L. type *pm- 
dteld~re pendolare 'to hang sloping, to dangle 
downe’ (Floiio),f pendulusPmDTJhom : see -ate 3 ] 
intr, a. To dangle, sway to and fro, swing like 
a pendulum, oscillate, undulate b. )lg To fluc- 
tuate or osallate between two opposite conditions; 
to be m suspense or undecided. 

Christ Exalted cv. 85 He had a good steddy pair of 
Baliances that did not pendulate an Hairs breadth 1828 
Wedm, Rev Apr. 442 As his [an auctioneer’s] hammer 
pendulates 1837 Carlyle Diam Necll xvi. Ess. 1B72 V. 
193 The ill-starred Scoundiel pendulates between Heaven 
and Earth. 1847 Gilfillan in Taifs Mag XIV 69 Some 
pendulate pexpetuaUy between the grave and the gay 1863 
Spectator 14 jan 49 Ileie we have a surrounding envelope 
of photogenic matter, which pendulates with mighty energie*?, 
and produces heat and light in far distant worlds 

Pe'ndule* Now rare. Also 7 pendul [In 
sense i, app. ad. E,pendul-us Pendulous , cf. It 
pendulo *downe-hauging or dangling* (Flono); in 
senses a, 3, a. Y.pendtde (^iCS^^pemnlle) ] 

1 , Something pendulous or suspended fBi„ge>t, 

1378 Banister Hist. Manvu 90 Around, long, and litlc 

thidce pendule, called Vuula. 

b. A hanging ornament, a pendant, an ear- 
pendant. rare, (Cf. obs. Y.pendille) 

1683 in A. Shields Faithful Contcndings (1780) loS Yea, 
one pendule of his crown should not be yielded. 1833 Kane 
Gnnnell Exp xxviii (185^) 230 [He] rejoiced in a couple 
of barbaric pendules, doubtless of bad gold, but good con- 
ducting power 

t 2 A pendulum. [Y pmdttlersmz,’\ Ohs, 
t66}^-6Phil Trans 1, 114 The use of Pendules foi knowing 
by their means the State of one's Health from the different 
beatings of the Pulse a 1883 Evelyn Hist, Reltg (1850) I. 
12 Moved by a spring, pendule, or poise, which first gives 
motion to the first wheel. 1798 Frere & Canning Loves of 
Triangles 13 in Anii-Jacohin No 23 Let playful Pendules 
quick vibration feel. 

8 A time-piece having a pendulum; a clock, 
usually small and ornamental. Now only as Fr. 
pendule (pandx^'l) fern, f b. Short for pendulum- 
watch : see Pendulum 4 b {phs ), 
i66x Evelyn Diary 3 May, I leturnM by Fromantil's the 
famous cldbk maker to see some pendules 1664-5 Phil 
Tram, 1 1:4 The difference will not be at all perceived in 
the Penduls 1670 Ihid, V 1140 Directions how to find the 
Longitudes by the Pendul, 1W3 Comh Mag, July 10 Ihe 
little pendule on the chimney piece struck the half-hour 
^84 1! . J. Britten Watch ^ Clocknu 264 Escape wheels of 
French pendules make two revolutions a minute 
4 . atirib 

1661 EvervN Diary i Apr., That great mathematician and 
virtuoso [Huyghens], inventor of the pendule clock 1677 
Plot Ojfordsh 152 They sow also a Wheat about Weston 
on the Green, which from the hanging of its ear they call 
Pendule Wheat [Cf pendulum wheat s v Pendulum 4 b ] 

Peuduline (pe*ndiil?l8in), a (sb.) [a. F. pm- 
duhne (Buffoii) s= It, pendohna ' a kiud of birde * 
(Flono), mod.L. pendulltuus, f. pendul-us : see 
Pendulous and -inhI.] 

1 Applied to a bird that builds a pendulous nest, 
esp, thopenduhne titmouse of Southern and Eastern 
Em ope (/Sgithalits pendultnus), 
x8oa Bingley Amm, Btog (1812) II. X96 The Penduline 
Titmouse. x8q^Penny Cycl XXV. 6/x Penduline Titmouse 
and nest, x868 Wood Homes without H xl 212 

2 . Pendulous, as a bird’s nest. 

x88s SwAiNSON Prov, Names Brit Birds 31 Long-tailed 


[f. Pen 2 + Dragon 1.] 


Titmouse The penduline form of the nest, and the feathers 
which convpo<ie the lining, have obtained for the bird the 
names ofjackin a bottle. Bottle tit Feather poke 

B. sb, A titmouse of the genus Nendulinus 
(a synonym oi y^gtthalus), or allied to this 
X890 in Cent Diet 190a Speaker 19 Apr 76/1 The Gold 
Crest should surely be lanked as a Penduline. 

Pe udulograph. U Pendul-um + -obapu.] 
A curve representing a combination of musical 
sounds, tiaced by an instrument which combines 
the vibrations of two or more pendulums, as m the 
Harmonograph. 

i88x J. Andrew Penduhgraph 18 These Pendulographs 
are pictures or portraits of the intervals, concords, and dis- 
cords of the Musical System. They are pi oduced by a pen 
placed under the control of two pendulums, which are tuned 
to swing the ratios of the musical intervals, 1894 New 
Set Rev Oct. 169 A pen .writes a portiait of the choid 
which two conesponding strings of a sounding harp would 
utter to the ear This spiral wi iting is a pcndulogiaph. 
Peudulosity (pendi^lp'siti) rare [f. type 
*pendulose for Pendulous + -ity ] The quality 
or condition of being pendulous ; pcndiilousness ; 
liaiiging position. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep v xiii 234 He had slender 
legs, but encreased them by riding after meals ; that is, tlie 
humoms descending upon their pendulomty, they having no 
siippoit or suppedaneous stability xSSg G MERLDiiuii. 
Feverel-xxnwx, ‘ I'm sure I beg pardon j Benson mui mined, 
aircsting his head in a melancholy pendulosity 

Pendulous (pemdi/flos), a, [f, L pendul-us 
liangmg down, pendent (f. pmdeic lo hang) + 
-oua. For element -ul- cf. credul-us,garj*ul-us, etc.] 
1 . Suppoited or attached above so as to hang 
downwaids ; suspended ; hanging down, pendent, 
drooping Freq. in Nat, Iltst , e. g. 01 the nests 
of certain birds, the ovules, flowers, etc. of plants. 

1636 Ridglhy Pract Pkysick 2x8 Gorgareon is a pendu- 
lous kernel xflos J, Edwards Pei feet. Sci ipt, 242 This , 
was no ear-ring, but a pendulous j ewel upon het face 1782-3 
W, F. Martyn Geog, Mag I 232 Ears long, broad aiid 
pendulous *834 Pringle Afi. Sk vi 204 On the fmv 
stiagghng trees.. appealed the pendulous nests of the loxia 
and weaver-biid. x8so W, S Coleman IVoodlaiuis (iSfid) 40 
Some varieties have the branches quite pendulous like the 
weeping willow. x88o Gray Struct Bot, vi. § 8 (cd. 6) 277 
Ovules are pendulous, when xnoro or less hanging 01 
declining from the side of the cell. 

fb Supported or poised so as to project or 
overhang; suspended overhead; overhanging, (Cf. 
Hanging pp 2 , a 2) Also Jtg Imjicndiiig, Obs 
C1605 Rowley Birth Merl v i (1662) Giij, I will cicct a 
Monument upon the verdant Plains of Sali&buiy,. with 
pendulous stones that 1 will hang by art. 1605 Shaks 
Lear iii. iv 69 All the plagues that in the pendulous ajTC 
Hang fated OTe mens faults x68a T Burnlt Th baith 
r, 266 The pendulous gardens of Alcmous. CX703 Bcrkfley 
Descr Cave of DunmorcVlVs 1871 IV 510 A third [cave] 
stopped up by the fall of such pendulous locks as aio 
above mentioned 

c. Hanging or floating in the air or in space. 
(In quot. 1638 mihjtg allusion.) Now rare or Obs, 
1638 Featly Tramub 9 And you ,he hath placed in a 
pendulous Bisbopneke adjoyning toMausolus his sepulcher 
in the ayre 1646 Sir T Browne Psend Ep, ir, iii, 72 The 
like doth Beda report of Bellcrophons horse wlucli named 
of iron and placed betweenc two X.oadstoncs with wingvs 
espansed, hung pendulous in the ayre *667 Milton P L, 
IV 1000 Wherein all things created first he weighd, Tlie 
pendulous round Earth with balane't Aire In counterpoise 
1696 WiiiSTON Th, Earth (1722) 19 Globes of Fire anil 
Light pendulous m our Air a 1849 Poe City in Sea 27 
So blend the turrets and shadows there That all seem 
pendulous in air. 

2 spec. Suspended so as to swing, oscillating, 
hence, of movement Of, or resembling that of, 
a pendulum; oscillatory, undulatory; consisting of 
simple vibrations. 

xyo6 W Jones Syn. Palmar, Maiheseos 288 The Velo- 
cities of a Pendulous Body, describing different Ates 
1728 PcMOERTON Nemtods Philos. 87 The greater the arch 
the pendulous body moves through, the gre.Tter time it takes 
up 1833 Bain Senses 4 Ini ii iv § 7 (1864) 270 In walking 
there is a pendulous swing of the leg. 1879 G Prbscoit 
Sp Telephone^ [If] the plate has a simple pendulousmotion. 
3 , Jig Hanging in suspense or wavering between 
two opinions, purposes, or tendencies ; vacillating, 
undecided, unsettled, uncertain, doubtful. Now rare, 
1624 F. White Rtpl, Fisher 57a The third [opinion] is 
pendulous, with shew of Limitation, and Mitigation. 2644 
Prsrm'& Rome's Master-P (ed* 2) 16 The Kings mind was 
wholy pendulous (or doubtfull) 1677 R Gary Chionot, 11 
^ in. XI 243 He farther shews liow various and Pendulous 
Eusebius is, in making forth his Reckonings, X779 Johnson 
Let, to Mrs, Thrale 4 Oct , In this doubtful penauious stale 
of the distemper, advice may do much. 1830 Mrs Browning 
hmn fr Portuguese xxxvi, A love set pendulous between 
Sorrow and sorrow 

+ b. Dependent, contingent, conditional {on or 
upon something else) Obs. 

H L’Estrange CJuis / (1633) 60 They are not 
souldered by any magnetiqoe of Love, but, pendulous upon 
the variety and mutation of affaires. 1692 Cmt, Grace 
^^ttional a Arminians maintain Conditions, so as if the 
Efficacy of (^hrist's Death were pendulous theieon. 

Pe ndulonsly, adv, [f, prec. + -lv K] In 
a pendulous manner; so as to hang or swing; 
with a swaying movement Also Jig, Wavenngly, 
undecidedly, ^ 

1633 PsvMNB Histriomastix 152 Mans corrupt nnturo is 
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faire more pcndulously prepense to vitious, than to good 
examples 1697 Derium in T^euis XX 2 , 1 left an 
Eye in the Wire, to suspend the whole liaiomt,Lei that it 
might hang pendulouily 1873 L Wallace hair Cod vn 
vii 474 Between the work of yesterday and that to come 
his mind played peiidulously 1882 O'Donovan Merv 
Oasis I X, 17s Ihe fiuit hanging pendulously above the 
heads of the passeis-by 

Pe’ndulotisiiess. [f aspiec +-NEsa.] The 
quality 01 condition of being pendulous ; in quot. 
fig Undecidedness, waveiing. 

1641 Symonds htfi Ho Comm Bijh, There is either 
leiuctance, . or pendufousnesse of heait X727 Dailey 
vol 11, rendieloiisiiess, pendentness 1755 in Johnson 

Pendulum (pe ndwHi^m) PI. -urns, formerly 
(larely) -a. [a. mod.lj» jpenMum (1^43 in Watt 
Bibhoth.\ sb use of neut of L. jpendul-tts Pendu- 
liOua, lit. a pendulous or frec-hanging body , in It. 
pendolo (Galileo Opcmztom Astronomuhey 1637) ] 

1 , A body suspended so as to be free to swing or 
oscillate , usually, an instrument consisting of a 
rod, with a weight or boh at the end, so suspended 
as to swing lo and fro by the action of gravity, 
and used for various mechanical and scieniidc 
purposes, esp as an essential pait of a cloclc, 
serving (by the isochionism of its vibiations) to 
legulate and control the movement of the works, 
so as to maintain a constant late of going, and 
enable it to keep regular time. 

i6do Boyle N&vu ExP Phys, Ji/ec/i xxvi 202 We thought 
it not amiss to tiy if a Pendulum would swing faster, or 
continue swinging longer 111 our Receivei /did xxxvn 3x6 
We conveyd into our Receiver the Pendula foimeily 
mention’d, a Hale Pnm Ortg^ Maiu ir, iv 152 The 
late discoveiy of the Motion of the Pendulum x68g Boyle 
Effects of Mot , VI 69 The gieat swing that may be given to 
Pendulums by a very languid force, if it successively strike 
the swinging body. 1785 Sarah Fielding Oplieha II 1, 
She was as legular as a pendulum 1844 Hehsckel Esi 
(1857) 583 Two pendula, a copper and an non one, - were 
furni^ed by the Society. X879 A M Clericc in Eneych 
Bnt X. 31/t The experimental verification of this fact led 
liim [Galileo] to the important discovery of the isochromsm 
of the pendulum. 

b. With qualifying word 

Compound pendulum, (d) a pendulum consisting of a 
number of weights at fixed distances ; an actual material 
pendulum legaided theoietically, as opposed to a simph 
pofuiiilwH (see below), {b) a compensation pendulum whose 
lod consists of bats of diiTeieiit metals Cfonlcal pendu- 
lum, a pendulum so contrived that the bob 1 evolves in a 
ciicle, the lod thus describing a cone Mercurial (or 
t Quicksilver) pendulum, a compensation pendul urn with 
a cylitidiical bob containing meicury, whose upward expan- 
sion by heat counteracts thelengthening of llie rod Seconds 
pendulum, a pendulum of such a length as to oscillate 
once eveiy second t a pendulum ‘ beating seconds Simple 
pendulum, (a) a theoretical or ideal pendulum consisting 
of a paiticle liaving weight but no magnitude, suspended by 
a weightless inextensible rod, and moving without friction , 
(b) a pendulum consisting simply of a bob suspended by a 
cord or wire, without any special contrivance, as for com- 
pensation of the effects of heat; (tr) a pendulum unconnected 
with any mechanism. SpUerlcal pendulum, a pendulum 
so contiived that the bob can move in any circle on a given 
spherical surface (the same as comcal pendttlnm) See also 
BALLisnc p , Compensation p,y Cycloidal p , Gridiron py 
Hvdromctric P ^ 

xyafi Graham in Phd Trans, XXXIV. 42 The Irre^- 
lanty of the Clock, with the Quicksilver Pendulum exceeded 
not ..a sixth Part of that., with the common Pendulum 
X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl s.v., Simple PendiUim,, Com- 
pound Pendulttnu 179$ Hutton Math Diet II. 207 The 
length of a Pendulum, so measured that it will perform 
each vibration m a second of time, thence called the second’s 
Pendulum Ibid, aio Simple Pendulum, and Detached Pen- 
dulum, aie terms sometimes used to denote such Pendulums 
as ore not connected with any clock, or clock-work Ibid , 
The Mercurial Pendulum was the invention of the ingenious 
Mr Gtahatn in 17x5 18x9 Pantologia s v , The conical 
or circular pendulum, is so called from the figure described 
by the stiiug or Imll of the pendulum. x86a Cayley ColL 
Mailu Papers IV 523 That the motion of the spheiical 
pendulum is sensibly aifected by the rotation of the Earth 
IS the well-known discovery of Foucault xtox Tait & 
SrcELE Dynamios of Particle (ed 3) § 208 The Conical 
Pendulum, as it is called, when the particle moves in a 
hoiizontal plane and therefore in a ciicular path, the string 
describing a right circular cone whose axis is vertical 

2. ^. In reference to oscillation (of a person, 
or of gpinion, etc.) between two opposites. 

I7ti9 Jumits Lett, xv. (X77X) 72 Is this the wisdom of a 
great mmister? or is it the vibration of a pendulum? x8x8 
Byron Ch Har, iv cix, Man 1 Thou pendulum betwixt a 
smile and tear. 1836 Penny Cycl V. 300/x The pendulum 
of opinion swings lo the side opposite to that on which it 
has been undu^ brought out of its position of equilibrium 
1000 Westm Gaz 8 Nov. 4/2 The moral of the Canada 
elections is that there is no swing left m the Pendulum 
anywhere. 

b. To play pendulum to swing or oscillate 
like a pendulum ijit, ox fig ). 

1893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 171 Beyond asking him to 
play pendulum I see nothmg 189? Mary Kingsley W» 
A/nca iv. 77 Great rollers make the vessels lying broad- 
side on to them play pendulum to an extent that precludes 
the discharging or talung on of heavy cargo 
f 3 . A dock that goes by means of a pendulum, 
a pendulum-clock ; also, a pendulum-watch (4 b) 
1664-5 Phil Trans. I. 14 The same Objection, against 
the exactness of these Pendulums, hath also been made heie, 
.Thib difference .will not be at all perceived in the Pen- 
duls. x6^ Durham Aritf. Clockm, 02 For the use of such 


as would convert old Ballance Clocks into Pendulums. 1706 
PniLLn*s, Pendulums^ aie those Clocks whose Pendu- 

lum swings Seconds, and goes eightDays, shewing the PIoiu , 
Minutes and Seconds 

4 . attrib. aud^ Comb a. simple altrib., Charac- 
terized by oscillation, or by legulai movement 
from side to side 

xSao Sporting Mag VII 108 The pendulum shake [of the 
hand] may be mentioned next 1865 Enghskm, Tan 
J3 The popular mmd in England has swayed from side to 
side in a somewhat pendulum-faiihion 
b. Comb , as pendulum-rod ; pendulum-hke adj , 
peitdiiluni^wtse adv ; f pendulum-balance, the 
balance-wheel of a watch, acting as a pendulum , 
pendulum-ball, -bob, the heavy ball or bob 
forming the lower end of a pendulum , pendulum- 
olock, a clock that goes by means of a pendulum j 
pendulum-cook [Cook sb.'^ 16] (see quot)j 
pendulum governor [Govbbnob 8], a governor 
consisting of two equal pendulums attached to and 
revolving with a spindle driven by tlie engine or 
machine to be controlled, and operating by ‘centri- 
fugal foice ’ ; pendulum-hausse, a hausse or 
bieech-sight for a gun, so contrived as to remam 
vertical when the wheels of the gun-caniage are 
not on a level, pendulum-level, a plumb-level , 
see quot ; t pendulum-pieoe, a time-piece having 
a lienduliim, a pendnhiin-clock ; pendulum-press, 
a pmichmg-press in which the punch is driven 
by a swinging treadle ; pendulum-pump, {d) ‘ a 
pump m which a pendulum is employed to govern 
the reciprocating motion of the piston’; {b) *a 
direct-acting donkey-pump in whidh the fly-wheels 
have an oscillatory motion in a vertical plane ’ ; 
(^) *a pump the handle of which swings each 
side of Its center of suspension’ (Knight Diet 
Meclir.) , pendulum-spindle, a spindle having 
a pendulum attached, which it causes to revolve ; 
pendulum-spring, 'f(G) the coiled hair-spnng 
connected with the balance-wheel {^pmduhm- 
balance) of a watch (<?^jOj (^) spring 
to which the pendulum of a clock is attached; 
f pendulum-watch, a watch of the modern type, 
with a halance-wheel provided with a spring and 
oscillating regularly, thus having the fmiclion of 
the pendulum of a clock (pbs,)) f pendulum 
wheat (see quot.), pendulum-wheel, («) the 
escapemeut-wheel of a clock; (jb) the balance- 
wheel of a watch i^obsl)] pendulum- wire, flat 
steel wire used for the pendulum-springs of clocks. 

1878 Abney jP/wftjgr. (1881) 255 Tlie^pendaluniappaiatus, 
which in general outline consists of a pendulum swinging in 
front of sensitised pa^er in such a manner as to give a giada- 
tioii of exposure to it, and a consequent variation in tint 
x 68 o Lond, Gaz. No 1538/4 bost . , a Silver Watch with, 
the Hours and Minutes, a ^Pendulum Ballance, without 
String or Chain, a 1688 Villiebs (Dk Buckhm ) Militant 
Couple Wks. (1775) 128 Sir John pushes my lady against 
a fine new ^pendulum-clock. 1898 P Manson Troi. Dis- 
eases XIV 226 The sounds of the heart are, like the beats of 
a well-hung pendulum clock, evenly spaced 1884 F J. 
Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 62 In clocks, the ^pendulum 
cock IS the bracket supporting the pendulum a 1859, X887 
♦Pendulum Hausse [see Hausse]. X 7 ^ 4 i Chambers Cycl , 
Plumby or *Penthilum Levels that which shews the honzonta! 
line, by means of another line perpendicular to that described 
by Its plummet, or pendulum rfi7ax Keill Maupertms* 
Dtss (1734) 2 In the year 1672, Mr. Rtchei going to Cayenne 
observed that the ♦Pendulum-piece he nad carried with 
him, retarded considerably in respect of the Sun’s mean 
Motion, 1753 Ellicott in PM Trans XLVII. 480 Holes 
drilled in we broad part of the ’‘pendulum rod. xSaa 
Imison Sc a Art I. 82 A pendulum rod is longer in warm 
than in cold weather, xya? P/nl Trans XXXV 304 A 
very irregular Motion like the ♦Pendulum-Spring of a 
Watch X884 F. T. Britten Watch ^ Clocknt 192 In small 
clocks the pendulum spring is often too stout. 1664 Phil, 
'Trans. I, 13 Concerning the success of the ♦Pendulum- 
Watches at Sea for the longitudes. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Pendulum Watchy newly invented by Monsieur Christian 
Hugens of Zulichem, in which by a Pendulum or Regu- 
lator, the time is more exactly proportioned than ever 
hitherto 1707 Mortimer Huso (1721) 1 . 127 In Bertehire 
IS a Wheat called *Penduluni Wheat, from its han^ng of 
Its Ear much hke the Cone-wheat [cf, quot. 1677 in Pendule 
4] *8aS J. Nicholson Operat Mechanic 402 Affected by 
any unequal impulse of the ♦pendulum-wheel upon the 
pallets 189a Pall Mall G. la Feb. 4/2 One of the electric 
lights that swung ♦pendulum.wise from the ceiling arrested 
the attention of the House. 

Pene, obs. form of Paix, Pbf 2 j variant of Pjeen, 
FeilO- (pfliOi P^f^^ ‘nearly, 

almost, all but*, before a vowel pmi-^ peu-^ m 
a few words of rare occttrrence or nonce-words, 
as Fe necontempoxa'iieous, Fo ne-felo nlous, 
F« ne-l*iiflxilte (dso peuinflnite), Fe ne-omni*- 
potent ; m some cases formed after 

as t Fe ne-l'8le » Pendtsttla * see Penibe sb . ; 
f Fe ne-la*ke, a piece of water almost siirrotmded 
by land Fbneplai’n, a nearly flat region, 

a tract of land almost a plain. 

igor S. Bookman id Q. yrnl Geol Soc LVII 144 Brought 
about by what may be called ♦penecontemporaneous denu 
dation 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Coh Refortner (1891) 83 
‘ Lots said the *pene felonious tiaveller— ‘ good place to 


camp *. 1647 Ward Simp Cobler 47 These ♦pene infinite 
[later tdd pen-infimtc] insoluicics, which aie the most 
finite Infinites of misery to men x668 Wilkins Real Chat. 
S4 ♦Pene lake, Haven, Haiboui, Port, Key. 1894 BlacKw 
Mag June 82a That ♦peneomnipotent thing, public opinion 
z8p4 haiton (N. Y ) g Aug 99/2 A lowland of moderate 
relief close to sea level— a ♦peneplain, as I should term it 

Penede, vai. Penide Penegrysse, obs t 
Penny-obass Peneid, var. PEUiEiK Penele, 
Penelle; see Pahele, Panel. Peneles, obs. f. 
Penniless. 

II Penelope (p/ne*up»). [a, Gr. ni]vck 6 irf) 

(Herodotus), in Homer’s Odyssey Il7i/c\o7r£io] 

1 . Name of the wife of Ulysses in ancient Greek 
legend, who, during her husband’s long absence, 
unravelled every night the web she had woven 
during the day, and thus put off the suitors whose 
offers she had promised to entertain when the web 
should be finished ; hence (aftei Latin), allusively 
for * chaste wife*. 

1581 J Beil Iladdods Anm Osor 37;b, A Strumpet 
doui behave hei sclfe moie modestly aniongcst us Osoiius, 
then Penelope doth amongest you 1581 Pli 1 1 c ti Guaszds 
Cw Conv. Ill, (1586) 136 b, My concubine is a great deale 
more modest, than diy Penelope 1835 J Baiman in Com 
wsMis Mw World 1 App 378 Oui absent Penelopes 

were, doubtless, dreaming 

2 . Zaol. A genus of gallinaceous birds of Central 
and South America, typical of the subfamily 
lopttue or Guans . so named 1786 by Merrem 

LCf. 1678 Ray Wtlhtghlfs Ormth 375 The common Wigeon 
or Whewer Penelope Aldrovandi, tom, 3 p, 218, lin. 30] 
1B36 Maccillivray tr Hmnholdls Trav, xxiv, 38B llieie 
IS a great variety of gallinaceous birds, .such os the tuikey, 
the hocco or curassow, penelopes and pheasants. 

Hence Fextelopean. (pfnebpJ'an) ix , of or pei- 
taining to, or resembling the web or weaving, or 
time-gaimng policy of Penelope; Fenelopine 
(p/ne l<ypoin) a. Zool , belonging to the subfamily 
Beneloptnao of gallinaceous birc^ ; Fene lopize v 
{nonce-wdl), intr. to do like Penelope. 

1837 Bbddoes Let. May, Poems (1851) p cui, And so I 
weavo my ♦Penelopean web, and np it w again 1903 
ConUmp. Rev Apr. 590 The deliberate and PeneTopeaii acts 
of many of his advisers. 2^3 MoTLcvin 0 W. Holmes Life 
x. (1878) 72 There IS nothing for it but to ♦penelopize, pull to 
pieces and stitch away again 

Peiier,Peiienal, - all, obs ff Penneb 1 ,Penny- 
BOYAL. Penerth, obs. f. pendorth, Pennywobth. 
Penes, pi. of Penis. 

Penest (p/ne st). Grech Hist, [ad, Gr. Trev^OT^s ] 
A Thessalian serf, a bondsman , a labourer. 

x8^ Thirlwall Greece I. x 437 The vast estates of these 
nobl^ were cultivated, by then seif^ the Penests, X846 
Grote Greece ii in. (1862) 11 , 60 The Free Agora could not 
be trodden by any Penest. 

Penestone, obs form of Penistone. 
Penetaimcer, vanant of Penepenoeu Obs, 
Penetrability (penArabrliti). [f. Pene- 
tbable; see -hy. Prob. ad. mo^lL,*pmctrdUlUds\ 

01, "^ .ptnPtrahiliii (Huygensi 690, in Hatz -Darm.).] 
The quality of being penetrable, 

fl. Capacity of penetrating; penetrativeness. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Kings Comm., The fouie downes of 
glorified bodies .Impassibuitie .AgibtieandPenetrabilitie. 
1659 H More hnmort. Soul i. 11 § xx The Immediate 
Properties of a Spirit or Immateriall Suhstdnee are Penetra- 
bility and Indiscerpihility. Ansfo) Psychop (16B9) 

122 Now for the Penetrability of Spirits, it is evident, that 
they can wholly penetrate one another 
2 . Capability of being penetrated ; spec, in Nat, 
Philos. The (conceived) capacity of simultaneously 
occupying the same space as something else (cf. 
PeNETBATION I b, iMPBNETBABlIiry 2) 
ax648 Digbv Closet Open. (1677) 161 According to the 
thickness and firmness of the piece [of meat] and penetra- 
bility of it.^ 1777 Priestley Maii 4 * Spir (1782) 1 m 33 
Impenetrability being as much a property as penetrability. 
1875 Lewts Probl Life 4- Mind II. iv. § 46. 282 All the 
facts which seem to prove penetrability only prove that the 
particles are mobile and separable, not that the particles 
themselves are penetrable 

Penetrable (pe*nftrab’l), a. {sb) [ad. L. 
peneirabtlisy f . pmetrdre (see PENEtRATB and -ble), 
perh through F. pMirahle (Oresme a 1400) ] 
fl. Having the quality or capacity of penetrating; 
penetrative, penetrating {Jtt. and^), Ohs, 
x4za-ao Lyeg. Chton, Troy lu xxvm (MS. Digby 330) 
If. 334/x Bawme natural That ran .Thoru^ nedee & liede in 
to many place, Penitrable by veynes of the face. 1430^ — 
Bochtxs HI (MS BodI 26^ If. 193/a Ther poynant poison 
is so penetrable ax548 Hall Cnron,t Hen, VIll 187 b, 
His graces sight was so quike and penetrable that he saw 
him, ye and saw through him. xM? A M, tr GmUemean's 
Fr, Chirurg 5xb/2 The penetrable coulde is allsoe a sore 
emmye to all woundes in the Heade. s668 H, More Dto, 
Died, Sckel, (1713) 536 A Substance most perfectly penc- 
trablcj^which entuely passeth through every Uiing 

2 . Capable of being penetrated or pierced ; into 
or through which access may be gamed, a. lit, 
(also in reference to sight). 

1338 Elyot, Perutns that maye be gone in, penetrable 
1607 Toisell Fourf Beasts (1658) 86 It is not penetrable 
by the eye of man 174S F* Thomas Jrnl.Ansm's Voy. la 
Thick Woods so entangled with Undergrowth that they are 
Bcaicepenetrable. 2856 Kane .- 4 Expl, II 300 Our desti- 
nation was to the highest penetrable point of Baffin’s Bay, 
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b Jig^ Capable of being penetrated by some- 
thing immaterial, as leasonmg, feelings or thought ; 
capable of being affected, susceptible , capable of 
bemg mentally seen into or through, discoveiable, 
IS93 Shaks. 559 His heart giantcth No penetrable 
entrance to her playning- 1594 — Etch va 025 , 1 

am not made of Stones, But penetiable to your kiiide 
entreaties x6oa — Havu nr iv 36 17SS Young Ceniaur 
ill Whs. 1757 IV 186 Such a groan. It would eccho for ever 
in a penetraole ear 1840 Tatfs Mag VII 27s The heads 
of the peasantry may be thick, but they are penetrable 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 5 Involved in great, though attiactive 
an^enetrable, mystery. 

B. sb {pi) Penetrable bodies or substances. 

X658 BaoMmat Ti eai. Specters iv. 277 The water , doth 
purge and water all penetiables 
Hence Fe'xLetxablenesSy penetrability; Pene- 
trably adv t a. penetiatingly {obs ) , b. so as 
to be penetrable 

Nashb Terrors o/Ni Wks. (Grosart) III. 274 To 
madoe their prayers more penetrably enforcing 1678 CuD- 
•vvoBTK Tftiell iiyst, \ v, 769 That which is E\tended also, 
btit Penetrably and Intangibly, 1684 Bovle Porousn 
Solid Bod, V 4x The penetrableness of Membranes to Fumes 

Penetral (pemilral). Now rare. Also 6 
-traile, 7-9 -tarale. [a. "h^penetraU ’it ale (usually 
in pi pemUalui\ see next), from penetrdl~is 
intenor, innermost, f stem of peneird-ie to Penb- 
mATE.] The innermost part; of a temple, the 
sanctuary usually in pi , : «= next. 

1589 A M[undav] tr Palmendos xxi (165^ 125 The pene- 
trails .of the stomack 1657 W Mowce Coena quetst Kotj/rj 
VI 64 Like /Egyptian Temples, specious 111 the Frontispiece, 
and a Calf or an Ape in the Penetral x66o H More Myst 
GocU V XI, 163 Piercmg to the inmost penetrals of the 
heart, 1875 G Macdonald Malcolvt III, x 151 It was 
now impossible to leave the oavern He returned into its 
penetral 

'With final -e (Lat or Eng.), 
a x6dx Fuller Wot thies^ Cheshire i (1662) x8o To pierce 
into the Penetrales of Learning 1787 blATV tr Riesbeck's 
Trazf Genu Ivii III ro2 After ivaiting therefore some time 
the penetrale ivas opened, and 1 beheld my hero. xSzy 
G S, Faber Sacr C<Uend Prophecy 111 72 Seated 
i^n bis throng the mercy-seat, in the penetrale of the 
I^mple 187 X G. Macdonald Sonn, concerning 'fc&ns ui, 
When from the penetrale she filled the fane 

II Penetralia (penftr^' lia), sb, pi, [L., pi. of 
penetral or penetrale \ seeprec.] The innermost 
parts or recesses of a building \ esp ^ temple, 
the sanctuary or inmost shiine, hence and^^. 
Innermost parts, recesses 
x 568 Howe Bless Righteous {1823) 92 From the pene- 
tralia— the secret chambers of the soul 17x0 T Fuller 
Pharm EAtemp 274 Admitted into the inmost Peuetfolia 
of the Lunra 1779 W Alexander Women iv, (1782) 

I X18 So little do .[they] know what passes in all the 
penetralia of the harams of the Kast x^ Miss Mulock 
Ogilmes XI (1875) 86 But the sanctum sanctorunii the 
penetralia of the city, is a small region stuiounding the 
cathedial, entitled the Close 1876 Holland Sev Oaks 
XMii. 323 They followed the boy into the penetralia of the 
great office 

Hence Fenetva'liaxi. a, rare^ of or pertaining to 
the penetialia. 

1899 Ld Lytton ICtng Poppy xi. 254 Within thy spirit's 
penetralian shrine. 

fPe'netrailce. Ohs, rare-^\ [f. L, pene- 
trant-em Penethant . see -anoe.] The action of 
penetiatmg; penetration. 

164* H Moke Song Soul i it xli, Sith that this withouten 
penetrance Of bodies may be done, 
t Po'netriuuoy. Ohs, [f asprcc,: see-ANOi.] 
Penetrating quality, penetrativeness. (/x/. and Jig) ^ 
1663 Boyle Use/, Exp Nad, Philos ii. 11 163 Powerful ' 
Menstruums. which by their activeness and penetrancy, are 
to unlock otner Bodies 1693 Ray Disc, 25x Considering 
the Penetrancy of such Vapouis 
Penetrant (pe n^rant), a, (jA) [ad. L, pene^^ 
trant-em^ pr»Ppi®* ot penetrare to penetrate, or F, 
pinitrant ppl. a. (i3-i4th c, in Hatz -Barm ) ] 
That penetrates; penetrating. 

1 . ht, Havingthefropertyofpenetiatmg,piercing, 
or making its way into anything 

X543 Trahcron Vtgo*s Chirurg, ir. iv 1 68 Thys Apo- 
Bteme is penetiant or persynge. x6oi Holland Plmy II. 

Their sent is piercing and penetiant. 1713 Deriiam 
Phys,>Theol 29 It s Rays would be less penetrant x^ 
R Garnett Carlyle vii ia6 The hit was fair and penetrant:, 

2 . Jig, in reference to the mind, mtellect, etc : 
Having 01 showing mental penetration or insight ; 
acute; subtle « Peetetbatirg///, a 3. 

*599 Sandys Europx Spec (1632) 41 So searching and 

S enetrant is the cunning of that Sea [=See] i66x Boyle 
iyle 0/ Script (1675) 188 Whose penetrant and powerful 
arguments defeat not God's enemies. ^1734 North Dives 
(1826) II 145 His skill was raoie pedantic than penetrant 
3836 W A Butler in Blackw XXXIX. 455 He who 
hath The vision penetrant of Poesie. 

fB sb, A person of penetration or insight. 
Ohs, rare, 

rtX734 North Exam i ii § 173 (i74{^ z2i Our Pene- 
trants have fancied all the Riddles which in the Reign of 
King Charles II were many, came N, N JE. 

Penetrate (pe niti-^il), v, [f L penetraU, 
ppl. stem cil penetrare to place within, enter within, 
pierce, etc, ; related to pmittts interior, inmost, to 
the inmost recesses. Cf, F. pinltrer (i3-i4th c. 


in PIatz.-Darm ), and see -ate 3 7 (Pa pple. 
penetratedl, f rarely penetrate — L. peneirdhis) 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eug Poestc HI iv (Arb) isg Also ye 
finde these woids, penetrate^ pencil able, tndigmtie, which 
1 cannot see how we may spaie them, whatsoeuei fault wee 
finde with Ink-home termes for our speach wanteih woides 
to such sence so well to be vsed ] 

1 . iratts. To make or find its (or one’s) way into 
the interior of, or right through (something) ; 
usually implying force or effort , to jiass into or 
through ; to gam entrance or access within ; to 
pierce (Said also of Ihe^ sight ) 

In quot 1541 To cause (a thing) to enter, insert (as in L.) 

1530 Paisgr. 655/2 , 1 penetrate, I peice or thrill ihoiowe 
a thyng, penetre^ and je tresperce iS4x Copland Guy‘ 
dotfs Quest Chtrwg Civb, The synewesbe nat penetrate 
hut m y* telh [L ad denies vero implaniaiT videntur\, 1547 
Boorde Brev, Health cckxix 93 Coleryke humours . 
penytractyng the fleshe a lytel. <xx548 Hall Chran^ 
Rich in 56 With out resistence [we] haue penetrate the 
ample legion of Wales x<bxo'^\L\x:c Hexapia Dan 282 
(Due bodie doth not penetiate or pierce another 1697 
Dryden Vtrg Past viii 97 Verse breaks the Giound, and 
penetrates the Brake X79X Mrs. Radcuitb Rom Potest 
V, Be moie cautious how you penetiate the depths of this 
forest 1849 Murchison .yt/wrwi IV 76 Those stiata,.were 
also penetrated by powerful eiuptions. x86o Tyndall 
Glac, II 111 245 A cloud which it was almost impossible to 
penetrate. 1878 'Kuxl^ Physio^ 64 The light instead of 
penetrating the snow, is thrown back flora, the ice-walls of 
each little an -cell or cavity Pfod The darkness was so 
dense that the eye (or sight) could not penetiate it. 

b. To enter and diffuse itself through ; to per- 
meate. Also with peisonal subj • To cause to be 
permeated ; to imbue {with something). 

1680 H More Apocal Apoc 43 The fixed purity iheieof 
being ever peneliated by the piesence of the seven Lamps 
of Fire iy6a-7rH VlAUtovn VertudsAnetd Paint (1786) 
III 151 Gibbons, whose art penetrated all materials, caivcd 
that beautiful pedestal x^x^BMcmEUL Inii od Gaol (1B15) 
227 Organic lemains .of large vegetables, completely pene- 
trated with silex x8z3 Wosdsw. Sonu ^ * I he Shepherd^ 
looking eastward ' 4 That little cloud penetrated all with 
tender light 1856 Froude Hud Eng (1858) I 1. 49 A vast 
organisation which once peiietiated the cntiic iiading life 
of England 1887 Spectator 5 Nov 1512 The leader 
should have peiietiated himself— so to speak— with the 
atmosphere of the times 

2 . tiitr To make ils (or one's) way into or 
through something, or to some point or place (wiUi 
implication of remoteness or difficulty of access) ; 
to gel 111 or through ; lo gam entrance or access 

1530 Palsgr 655/2 A dangerouse weapen that is able to 
penetrate thorowe so stionge a harnesse X664 H More 
Myst Iniq, i xii. 40 Tluough which distance neitliei her 
sight noi healing can ever penetrate X73Z Popl Ep 
Cobham 142 Born where Heav’n's influence scarce can 
penetrate 1798 Fdrriar Jllustr Sterne^ Cert Varieties 
Man an After the natives of Europe began to penetrate 
into the east X84X-7X T R Jomps Amm Kittgd (ed. 4) 
430 A wide sUt that allows the water fieelyto penetiate to 
the inteiior 

8. fg (trans,) To pierce the ear, heart, or feelings 
of, to affect deeply; to * touch’ 

X59X SiiaKS. Two Gent in 1 23X Sad sigbes, deepe grones, 
nor siluer-sheddmg teaies Could penetrate her vneom- 
passionate Sire. X641 Descr Famtlte qf Love 3 He [CtipidJ 

S enetrateth the intrals of the most magnanimous 1720 
)zzLL Vertofs Rom Rep H x 145 Like a Man penetrated 
with the utmost Grief 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x x, 
Cecilia, astonished and penetrated, opposed the alteration. 
1834 Southey Doctor cxxxix, (1862) 347 Certain philo- 
sophers. have been, to use the French-English of the day, 
deeply penetinted with this tiutb 1878 R. W Dale Lett 
Preach, vxi. 184 Men may still be penetrated with awe by 
the Divine Righteousness 

b, inlr. To touch the heait, affect the feelings. 
x6xx SiiAKS. Cymb ii ui. 14 , 1 am aduised to giue her 
Musicke a mornings, they say it will penetrate. 

^ fig* {trans.) To gam mtellectual access into 
the inner content or meaning of ; to get or have 
insight into; to see into or through; lo attain 
knowledge of, lo find out, discover, discern 
2560 tr. J^sheps Treat, Prayer To Rdr Aivb, Who.. so 
profoundelydoth penetrate the comfort, loy, and consolation 
commyng by ti-ue piayer 1650 Genii, Calling v § 19 If it 
be thoroughly pcnetiated, it will appear no less opposite to 
contentment than the former 1734 tr Rollings Anc Htst 
(1827) yil. xvir 259 Seleucus penetrated las scheme x8x8 
JAS Mill Brit, Ind, II, iv. v 163 Clive penetrated and 
disappointed his designs x88o E White Cert Reltg 53 
Men are left to penetrate their meaning by study and 
discovery. 

b intr To gain mtellectual or spiritual access, 
insight or knowledge, to * see’ tnto or through, 

15% PuTTENHAM Eng Poct^ut 1 IV (Arb) 25 They yet 
penetrated further to know the draine essences and sub- 
stances separate 1605 Bacon Ado, Learn ii v § 2 In 
philosophy, the contemplations of man do either penetiate 
unto God, or are circumfeired to nature 1751 Harris 
Hermes Wks (1841) 205 Thus it is that it (the mind] pene- 
trates into the lecesses of all things x^ R W. Dale 
Disc, Spec Occas, vii 233 We have not yet penetrated into 
all the secrets of nature. 

Hence Pe netratedj^/ a.) Femetorating sb 
(also aitnh ; often in reference to optical instru- 
ments : cf. Penetration 2 b) 

1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaltnf $ Advts Jr P amass 11 
liv (1674) 204 Mistaken in their penetrating into the hidden 
sense of then actions, x66i Boyle Style of Script (1675) 87 
Diveis passages of Holy bcnpluje alToid out of their 
penetrated bowels, iich and precious mysteries of divinity. 
1799 Sir W Hfrsciiel m Trans (1800)49 The power 


of penetrating into space by telescopes is very diflferent fiom 
magnifying power. 1837 Goring & Priilhakd Mictogt 
lit An instrument whose light or penetrating powei was 
supeiior to the other 

Penetrating (peni'tr^itiij), ppl a, [f Pene- 
trate •o, + -ING^.] That penetrates, penetiative 

1 . That pierces, or makes its way into or through 
something ; spec Having the quality of permeating 
the bodily system, or of strongly affecting the 
senses, esp. smell, taste, or heanng ; sharp, pun- 
gent , shall or far-soiinding 

1598 Florio, Oxiporti a kinde of piercing or penetiatiiig 
mMicine. X646S1RT Urowue Pseud Ep ii. u 58 Effluxions, 
their penetiatmg natures X7xa tr Pomefs IIisU Drugs 

I. 197 A stiong penetrating Smell. x8oz Bingley Amm, 
Biog (1813) III. 349 The Penetrating Flea, or Chigoe. 1874 
Stubrs Const, Hist, I iil § 22 47 Liberty is more penetiatmg 
and more extensive than elscwnere 

2 . Jig, That touches the heart or feelings intensely; 
deeply affecting 

i63»Lirncow Trav iir 107 Com teoiisizciietrating lenity, 
xBsx-s Brimlly Ess^ Tennyson 77 Fioiu the peiKtiating 
tenderness of Ins love for the young girl 
3 Jig Having power lo seazch with tlie mind 
into a thing, having or sliowing insight; acute, 
discerning 

<xx68o Butler (1759) I 4 And bent his penulraling 
Brow, As if he meant to ga^c her thiougli X7xx Addison 
Sped No 62 r 8 I’ht most penetrating of all the f'rcnLh 
Ciiticks xjxZ Free-thmker 80, 237 Then Judgment 
glows clear and penetiatmg X795 Burkc Lett , to Ilnsicy 
(184 4) IV 276 A wise pel son. of n, penetrating and sag.iuous 
mind. x8z8 Scon P M leithiXt Acute fualutes, and a 
penetiatmg look X875 Whitney Life Lang ix 174 It takes 
a moie penetrating and enlightened study to pick out the 
signs of oiiginal unity 

Hence Fe netratuifirly : Femetratluguess. 
x66z IL SrunuL fnd Nuiar 111. 55 The strength and 
penetiatingncss of then smell 1670 CoiioN hspeiium 11 
VII, 332 liven the most penetiatingly incuiisiLive Irtgaii lo 
glow weary of then suspicion. 1885/ ilAWnioRNL 
Cadogna xvi 206 Eyeing him jiciictratmgly in her turn. 
IPenetration (penftrJi^Jon), [ad. late L, 
pmctratiSn-eniy n. of action from pcnebCirc lo 
Penetrate, cf B' pdnHiation (Oresme, 14th c.) ] 
L The action, or an act, of penetrating or picic- 
mg; tlie passage of anything into or through a 
body , also, muUial permeation as of two Jlimls 
1623 CocKFRAM, Penetration^ a piercing. 1667 Mu ion 
P L, HI 585 His Magnetic beam, ..to each inwatd pail 
With gentle penettaiion, though unseen, Shoots invisible 
vertue even to the deep, x8oo Woi las ion m PhU, Trans, 
XC.24t Two fluids of unequal density are brought into cun- 
tact, and mute by mutual penetiation. 1803 /(Jw XCIII, 112 
Mr Bnsson .has obseived, that a mutual pcnclralmn takes 
place, when eleven paits of gold ate alloyed with one of 
copper i8z6 R, Scott Ilayltng /stand tjs CtniosUy . 
lias never induced the pioprietor to descend below the 
penctiatious of the ploughsnaie x8s6 Kanl Aid JCxpl, 

II . App 30X It became my duty to attempt the pcTielration 
of this ice 

b, Nat Philos Used for a supposed or con- 
ceived occupation of the same space by two bodies 
at the same tune : formerly peneU ation of dimen- 
sions (Scholastic L penclratto dimcnsionum), Cf. 
iMrENETRABILITy 2. 

1661 Boyle Spring 0/ Air i\ iii. (1682) 44 , 1 see not how 
the examiner’s eondensatiun can he pcriuriiied without 
penetration 0/ dimensions a thing that philosopheis 111 
all ages have looked upon as by no means admitted by 
nature. 1704 J Harris l^ex Teckn I, Penetration oj 
Dimensions^ is a Pliilosoplitcal way of expressing, That two 
Bodies are in the same Place, so that the Parts of one do 
every where penetrate into, and adeiiualely fill up the 
Dimensions or Places of the Paits of the other, which is 
manifestly impossible, and contiadictury to K.e.iSQn. 1830 
Kater & Lakdni r Mcdt 1 s There arc many instances of 
apparent penetration ; butm all these*, the parts of the body 
which seem to be penetrated arc displaced 
2 Power of penetrating, as a mcabui able quantity 
or quality, a. Gunneiy, The depth to winch a 
bullet or other projectile will pencti ate any material, 
as earth or metal, against which it is fired. 

X807 Hutton Course Math, II. 336 bir Robins found this 
penetration, by experiment, to be only 5 inches. xBpz 
Gri EmRjBfecch leader 12$ The rack is placed about 4 ft, 
from tlie ground, and fired at from the statidatd distance 
(40 yards) , the number of sheets pie*rccd by one or inure 
shots IS the penetration xooi Daily Uitou, 25 May 3/2 
The more penetration shells nave the be*tte*r, 
b. Optus, The power of an optical instrument 
to enable the observer to see into sjiacc, or into 
an object, 

(rt) In a telescope Power of rendering distant objects 
visible or distiner, considered in relation to their distance . 

* space penetrating power It is measured by the number 
of times that the distance of an object would liavo to be in- 
creased m order that it should appear, wiicn viewed through 
the telescope, exactly as it does to the naked eye at its 
actual distance (^) In a microscope . Power ot the object- 
glass to give distind; vision for some distance both beyond 
and within its exact focus. 

1799 Sir W Hersciill in Plul, Trans (x 8 oo) 82 My 
telescope possessed a power of penetration, winch exi ceded 
that of natural vision 61 x8 times. Ibid, 8j \Vc did imt stop 
at the single stars when the penetration of the lutural ej e 
was to he aseertaitied, 1867 Hogg Marosc j, iu js 
Penetration^ or that xxiwer which enablcx the obscTver to 
see deep mto the structure of objects widiout any alteration 
of focus. 

3 . Jig, The action, or capacity, of penetrating 
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something with the mind ; ability to see mentally 
into 01 through a thing ; keenness of perception or 
understanding, insight, acuteness, discernment. 

1605 Bacon Adv Leam 1 To the King § 2, I have been 
possessed with an extreme woonder at the penetration 

of your Judgement X709 Steele Toiler No. 57 P 2 You 
can pretend to be a Man of Penetration 1769 yumtis Lett 
XV (1771) 73 Common sense foresees consequences which 
have escaped your penetration. 1865 Dickens in 

V, Mrs Lammle [was] a woman of penetration and taste 
4 aiirib ^ penetration tariff \ see quot 

X890 Times 24 Dec 3/4 M Nobleman e . has in this 
pamphlet defended ‘penetration tanflfs* By this ex- 
pression 15 meant taiiiTs which dimuiish with the distances 
over which goods are conveyed. 

PenetratiTe (pemWtiv), a [ad. medL 
peneU&itv-tts^ f. ppl stem of L, penetrdre: see 
-ATIVB. In F. pmitiailf, •we (13th c. in HaU.- 
Darm ).] Having the quality of penetrating 
1 . Having the quahty of piercing, enteimg, or 
making its way into anything; spec Having the 
property of entering through the senses, or of 
keenly affecting the sense organs , sharp, pungent. 
Also said of llie eye or sight in refeience to its 
picrcmg quality. Cf. Pjbnbtbating ppl a, i 
1477 Norton Ord AlcJu v in Ashm. (1632) 6g Wheiefoie 
It [sweet smell] is in Aier more penetrative. 1528 Lyndesay 
Ditmc 73 The air was rycht penetratyve 1578 Lyte 
Dodoeiis II lx\ix 253 The whole herbe is of a strong, and 
penetratiue sauour x686 Goad Celesi Bodies 1 ix 30 
Cold IS Active and Biting, Peneliative through Glass it 
self 18x9 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XLVII 401 The 
churches of England and Scotland so nearly agree in 
doctiine, that dieir ordinations might be rendered recipio- 
cally penetrative 1853 Trench Proverbs 140 ‘ Where the 
devil cannot come, he will send', a pioverb .which ex- 
cellently sets out the penetrative character of temptations 
2 Jig That penetrates to the seat of the feelings. 

1606 SiiAKS. Ant d* Cl IV xtv 75 Bending dowiie His 
corrigible necke, his face subdu'de To penetratiue shame 

3 . Jig, Having the j^ower of mental penetration , 
characterized by or showing insight; mtelleclually 
acute . « PBNBTRATiKa ppl a 3. 

a 1727 Swift Ep, to T, Snow g 0 thou, whose penetrative 
Wisdom found The South-Sea Rocks and Shelves where 
Thousands diown'd 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint II in n 
111, § I margin^ Imagination penetiative is concerned not 
with the combining but appiehendmg of things 1871 
Morley Voltatie{iBQ6) 6 So vigoious and minutely penetra- 
tive was the quality of his understanding 
Hence Penetratively in a penelialive 

maiinei, with penetration ; Fe*uetrativeness, 
penetiative quality, power of penetration. 

i6s2Frpncii Yoiksh Spavm 71 Because of its wonderful! 
pcnetiativcnes leaving no pail or places of the body un- 
seal ched 1697 J SEKGDANr Solid Philos, 4s 6 Got by 
looking moiQ penetratively into those Distinct Natines in 
our Mind 1873 ^ Arnold Lit Dogino{;A^(i) 165 By his 
incompaiable lucidity and penetrativeness 1878 Gbosart 
in H More's Poems Mem Introd. 2g/i Of it Prinapal 
Tulloch writes penetiatively 

Peiietrator (pe*n/trtfitw). [a. late L. penc- 
il ator^ agent-n. from penetiare\ see Pjbnei'bate 
and -OB,] One who penetiates {Jtt, or Jig^ 

1824 W. Irvino T, Trav I eog Adigger of Gieek loots, or 
a penetiator of pyramids, 1829 Lytion Devereux iv, v, 
lie IS a perfect penetiator into human vices. 

fPenetre, z', Obs, rare^°, \p,'^,pMtre~r^ 
To penetrate 

ci53a Du Wes Tnirod Fr, in Patsgr 945 To penclie, 
fausser [= to pierce], 953 Penetrer^ to penetie or throwe. 
tPenetrive, Sc, Obs Also pemtnve. 
[f. stem of F piMtr-er + -IVB. Cf. penser, penswe^ 
= I^BITBTBATIVB. 

c 1480 Henryson Prayer for Pests^ in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl ) 6a Slaik thy plaig that is so peuetryve. 1533 
Bcluinden Zizy/ 1 x (S T S.) 56 Thirsexbicthir ruschit 
with niaist peiietrive and awful wapyniiys like |)e biont of 
twa aiinyis togiddir. 1536 — Cron, Scot, (1821) I. p vii, 
For stormis cauld and fiostis penitrivc. 

Peiiett(e, obs, form of Pbnnbt 
F en-feather (pe nife.ifyw). [f. Pen sb^ ^ 
Featheb,] 

1 . A quill-feather of a bird's wing. 

x6o2 WitiuiVsBict X7/2 The great feather of a bud called 
a pen feather, 1692 Ray Disc, ii iv (1732) 102 How 
happens it that we find none of their Pen-feathers? 1825 
Scott Betrothed Introd , Take care your own pen featheis 
ai e sti ong enough to support you x8m Daily News 19 Aug. 
7A Pen-featheis are seen on cycling nats 

2 . A young undeveloped feamer ; a Pin-peaojheb 

1877 N, JV Ltm Gloss,, Pen feathers, small, undeveloped 

feathers xgoo Er^ Dial Diet (S Nott ), ‘A dont like 
pluckin this fowl, it's all pen-feathers’ Ibid, (Reported 
from many distiicts, northern and midland.) 

Fen-feathered (pemjfe'Said), a, [f. Pen sb,^ 
r c + featJeered, in the sense ‘ feathered with *^pens" 
only'. Cf the synonymous Pin-feathbbed.] 

1 . Having the feathers undeveloped, or showing 
the quills or barrels only, without vanes (see Pen- 
PEATHEB 2), as a young bird; half-lledged , not 
fully fledged ; alsoj?^. immatuie, * callow'. 

1628 Earle Microcosm , A tumey (Arb) 6$ His hatching 
[was] vnder a Lawer , whence though but pen-feather'd, hee 
liath now nested for himselfe, 1659 R Wild Poems (1870) 
36 Not a pen-feathered laik who ne’er tried wing 1708 
Prior Turtle Sparrow 263 My children then were just 
pen-feathei’d, Some little corn for them I ^ther'd, 18^ 
Gen. P Thomfson Audi Alt I Iiii, ao8 Ihe most extra- 


ordinary argument, worthy of being set down in any pen- 
feathmed logician's list of fallaaes 
2 Said of a horse or his haii when rough and 
bnstly. 

1737 Bracken Farmery Impr (1756] I 346 So that the 
Hair stari^ and is (what some term) pen-feather’d x8e8 
Craven G&ss (ed 2), Pen feathered, when the skin or hair 
of a horse is lough, he is said to be pen-featheied. His hair 
IS so sticky that it resembles pens or feathers 1874 W 
Williams Pnne Veterinary Med, (1888) 389 The hair stands 
on end ‘pen feathered’ 

Fen-fish, [f. Pen sb,^ + Fran sb i] 

1 . A sqiud or calamaiy (cf. Pen sb.'^ 3 c). 

x^-6 Todd Cycl Anai I. 321/2 The common Calamary 

or Pen-fish 

2 , The sparoid fish. Calamus penna of the Carib- 
bean Sea* called in Spanish pez de phma, 

1890 in Diet, 

Fenfold (pe*njfi;uld), sh [f Pen -I- Fold 
j^.2] A fold for penning sheep or cattle, also, an 
enclosme for stray cattle, etc,, a pound ; =* Pin- 
fold (Al 50 J%) 

1575 Churchyard Chipp(.s (1817) 154 Who is betrapt in 
penibld ebse is sure At neede to want both ayde and 
skoutes 1656 Earl Monm ti . BoccahnPsAdvis fr Pat nass 
I. xlvii (1674) 62, I never had m my Penfolds above 500 
Sheep 1832 Act Will, IV, c. 64 Sched O 30 Thence 
in a stiaight line to tlie southern extremity, close by a pen- 
fold, of the fence which divides the two fields. xSvi Swin- 
burne Songs hf Sunrise, Halt hef Rome 275 The sheep 
of the piiests, and the caltle That feed m the penfolds of 
Kings 

Fe^nfold, v, [f prec. sh ] trans a. To 
divide into or as into iDcufolds. Tb To confine in 
or as in a penfold . = Pinfold v 
1830 I Taylor tlmtar in Logic in Tlieol cic (1859) 82 
The whole area is penfolded by pews z8sx — Wesley (1852) 
X05 Those paititionments within which soulless leligionists 
are content to be penfolded 

Fenfill (pc nful). [f Pen ji^,‘^4-f--PUL 2 ] The 
quantity (of ink) taken up by a pen at one dip , 
trastsf. as much as one can write with this 
iSSS R, Braiiam Lydgate's Chroa Troy To Rdr,, I shulde 
neuer then haue dated, to haue bestowed hereof one penfnl 
of yncke a 1662 PIevlin Land (t668) 479 An Act which 
he had also signed with the same Penful of Ink 1771 H 
Walpole Lei to Ctess Ossory 27 June, I have not picked 
up a penful [of news] since 1 wrote to my loid 
Pengolm; seePANaonN. 

Fenguin. (pengwm, pe»i]gwm). Also 6-7 
pengwin, -gwyn, -guyn, 7 -guiue, (8 pm-). 
[Oiigm obscure, see Note below. It api^eais tliat 
the name was first given to the Great Auk or 
Gare-fowl of the seas of Newfomidlaiid, still called 
in F, ptizgomn or ftngum (l6oo in Hati-Darm), 
But It was soon applied also to the birds now 
called penguins, m F. manchois (found by Drake 
at Magellan’s Straits in 1578), which have a general 
external resemblance to the noithern bird, though, 
m the opinion of zoologists, widely removed m 
structure. In tins sense, also, Du. and Ger.ptngutn, 
Da, and Sw pingvtn, all from English.] 

.+ !• A former name of the Great Auk or Gare- 
fowl {Aha tmpenms), Obs 
1578 Parkiiurst Let 13 Nov. m Hakluyt V^, (1600) III, 
133 Newfoundland is in a temperate Climate. There are . 
many other kind of birdes store, too long to write, especially 
at one Island named Penguin, where wee may driue them 
on a planke into our ship as many as shall lade her These 
birdes are also called Penguins, and cannot llie. X582 
Ingram's Narraivoe in Hakluyt Vty (1589) 560 The 
Countrey men call them Pettgtems (which seemeth to be a 
Welsh name) <2x589 M, Here's Voy Cape Breton, in 1536, 
ibid. 518 They came to pait of the West Indies about Cape 
Bieton, shaping their course thence Northeastwaids, vntill 
they came to the Island of Penguin, wheicon they went 
anti founde it full of great foules while and ^y, as bigge as 
geese. x6ao T Mason Newfound-land 4 The sea fowles, 
are Guiles, white and giay Penguins. 1664 Butler Ihtd 
I u 60 And were invented first from Engms, As Indian 
Bi itans wei e from Penguins. 1878 Rav Wtllughbfs Omtth 
322 The Bird called Penguin by our Seamen, which seems 
to be Hoieis Goifuget 1792 G. Cartwright yrnt Resid, 
Labrador III. 55 (s July 1785) A boat came in from Funk 
Island laden with buds, chiefly penguins. [1863 Lvell 
Antiq, Man u. 15 Among the bones of birds, scarcely any 
are more frequent, than those of the auk or penguin \Alca 
tinpenms) ] 

2. Now, The general name of hiids of the family 
Sphenisetdmi including several genera of sea-fowl 
inhabiting the southern hemispliere, as near Cape 
Horn, the Falkland Islands, the (iape of Good 
Hope, etc., distmgnished by having the wings re- 
presented by scaly ‘flippers' or paddles with which 
they swim under water. 

1588 T Candishe in Hakluyt Vw (1589) 809 The Port of 
Desire . In this place we had guiles, puets, penguyns. and 
scales in aboundance Ibid , We put into the Streight of 
Magelan, and on the 8 [Jan 1587] we came vnto the Islands 
named by Sir Francis Drake the one Bartholomewe Island, 
and the other Penguin Island, isgx J Jane Last Vay 
Cemdish ibid (1600) III. 85 This Penguin hath the shape of 
a burd, but hath no wings, only two stumps m the place of 
wings 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trcco (ed a) X3 Here 
[‘ Pengwin ’ or Robben Island, near Cape Town] are also 
birds cal’d Pen-gwms (white head in Welch) like Pigmies 
walking upright. 1655 E Terry Voy E India 26 There 
are very many great lazy fowls upon and about this Island 
[Robben Island] with great cole-black bodies and very white ; 


heads, called Penguins 1678 Ray Wtllughby's Omiih, 322 
The Buds of this kind, .the Hollandeis from their fatness 
called Penguins 177S Clayton in Phil, 'Ivans LXVl 
103 There are four kinds , the yellow, or king penguin} the 
red ; the black or holey, from their burrowing undei ground ; 
and the j umping jacks, from then motion 1877 W 1 homson 
Viy Challenger II 167 The penguin as a rule swims under 
water, 1 ising now and then and 1 esting on the surface. 1885 
Newton m Eneycl Brit XVIII 45 Under the name 
Impennesvf^ have a group of Birds, the Penguins... The 
title of an Older con scaredy be leftised to them 
3 . aitnb, and Comb , ns penguin hind , penguin 
duck, a variety of the common duck having the 
feet placed kir back so as to induce a nearly eiect 
attitude like that of a penguin ; penguin grass, 
the Tussock-grass of the P'alkland Islands, floa 
JlabellcUa , penguin rookery, an assemblage of 
penguins, a pengmnery 

x8 Tegetmeier Poultry 310 (Cass Suppl ) The colours of 
the ’^Penguin duck ai e varied 1775 Clayton m Pktl Trans 
LX VI. 100 Neai tlie shore, where-evei theieisasandy soil, 
aspeaes of grass gi ows, called ^Penguin grass. 1774 Goldsm 
Nat Hist T1776) VI 49 Those of the ^Penguin kind., with 
round bills, legs hid in the abdomen, and short wings X885 
Newton in hncycl Btii XVIII 491/2 The habit of the 
helpless birds, when breeding, to congregate Iw hundreds 
and thousands in what are called ' ^Penguin lookcries ' 
{Note Our earliest examples of the name pettgttin are due 
to Hakluyt His account of Hore's Voyage to Cape Breton 
was taken down by him, some fifty years after the event, 
from the mouth of Thomas Buts, a survivor of the voyage 
If we could be sure that the name ‘ Penguin Island ' dated 
back to 15^6, this would 1 m the earliest occurrence of the 
word, as it is certainly the eailiest English notice of the bird 
Ingram’s Narrative, if reliable, would be evidence for the 
name in 1568-9 , but his tale is discredited, and is tlnis evi- 
dence only that he had heard of the pengiuii by 1582, four 
years later than Paikhurst's lettei to Hakluyt. The southern 
fowl, found by Drake (ns by Magalhacns before bun) at 
Magellan’s Straits, is fully described m 'I he World Enmn- 
passed ly Sir Franus Dt ale, pubhslied by his nephew in 
1628, ‘ out of the Notes of Mr Francis Fletcher Drake’s 
chaplain (ed Hakl Soc , 1854, p 75), but no name is there 
given to It The name occurs however in a MS of 1677, 
stated to be a ti anscript of Fletcher's original Notes of 1578. 
* infinite were the number of fowles, which the Welsh men 
named Fenguin, and Magilanus tearmed them geese ' {ibid 
72) , but the absence of the name from the printed work of 
1628, and from, three other i6th c accounts of the voyage 
{ibid Appendix 217, 237, 279), in which the bud is described, 
makes the occurrence of Pengiimm Fletcher’s ongmal Notes 
somewhat doubtful. 'The name certainly occurs in the 
naiialive of Candishe or Cavendish, 1588 ; though his state- 
ment that Drake named one of the isles ’ Penguin Island ’ 
15 at vaixonce with that of the eye-witncsses ITetchcr and 
Winter {ibid. 76, 279), who both state that he named it St 
George's Island' va honour of England’ The atlnbution 
of the name penguin to ‘ the Welsh men and its explanation 
as Welsh pen^yn^v/hiie head*, appears also in Ingiam, 
and later m Su Thomas Heibeil’s 'Travels— m ed. 1634 as 
a sui mise, in ed 1638 as an accepted fact. But, besides that 
the Great Auk had not a white head (though it had white 
spots in front of the eyesO, there are obvious historical diffi- 
culties, which some would remove in part by supposing the 
name to have been oiiginally given by Breton fishermen. 
Other suggestions that the name is derived ftom 'L.ptnguts 
‘ fat or IS an alteration of ‘pm-wing referring to the rudi- 
mentary wmgs, aie merely unsupported conjectuies.] 
Feugn^in, var. Pingdin, a West Indian plant. 
Feuguiuery (P® ngwinan) [f. Penguin + 
-EBY.] An assemblage or colony of penguins; 
a place vrheie penguins congregate and breed. 

1839 Fitzroy Narr 'Adventure * 1 . 388 The old bird gets 
on a little eminence, and makes a great noise.. holding its 
head up m the air, as if it were haranguing the penguinnery. 

Fen-gun. Sc, [f. Pen ^ + Gun j^.] A toy 
air-gun made from a quill ; a pop-gun. ' To crack 
like a pen-gum to be veiy loquacious’ (Jamieson). 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi xvii. This mad quean, after cracking 
like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hen for the haill mght 
x82X Blae^, Mag, Aug 35 Gam.) Pen guns are made and 
filed at the season when the turnip fust comes to maiket » 
which turnip, cut in thin slices andboied through with thu 
quill, forms the charge X63S Mrs Carlyle Lett I 37 He 
sang, talked like a pen-gun. 

Penliolder (pe-nh^uldoi). [f Pen sb,^ + 
Holder 1.] A holder for a (steel or other) pen, 
consisting of a cylindrical lod of wood, ivory, 
metal, or other material, with a metal barrel or 
other device at the end mlo which a pen or ‘ nib ’ 
(see Pen jA. 2 4) may be fixed ; the pen and penholder 
together forming a wilting instrument or ‘pen* 
of which the penholder forms the handle. 

18x5 Wellington to Sir C Flint igjm& {in Westm, 

Gae, 12 Apr (1904) 9/2), A small silver or thick glass inkstand, 
with one of Braliam’s patent penholders and one of his pens- 
xB^Ilandbh Turning yr Any long slender piece of work, 
as a screen handle or a pen holder. 

Feni, obs, form of Penny. 

Fenial (pfnial), a Anaf ff, Peni-s + -al,] 
Belon^ng to or connected with the penis. 

1877 CouES & Allen iV; Amer, Rod, 535 A dependent 
lobe, occupying the site of the penial sheath of the male. 
x888 Rollrsion & Jackson Anvn Life 33 Mammals of the 
Rodent and other orders, possess a penial ossicle 
tFe-nilhle, Obs Forms. 4 peyneble, 4-5 
pey2i-,penyble;5pem-,7penibl0. [a.F pMble 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. peine pain ; see -ble ] 
1 . Painstaking, careful ; puttingforth effort, hard- 
working. 

^1386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 658 The inoore trewe if bat it 
wcie possible She was to bym m loue and moore penyble. 
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— Mcnlu^ T 310, I faeye, so woishijjful a creature. So 
jjenyble in the wene, and cuTtei^, eke, 1481 Cam on Godtjftoy 
aog The horses .were in tins hata>lle raoie stionge and 
iiioie ptnyhle than were the horses of the tuikes 
2 Causing or involving pain or trouble , 

1426 Lydg. De Gtai Piigy €634 With many uoundys ful 
tenyble, And rebulvys ful penyble i«o-4o — Rochas i 
(1554) sab, Tell ou anon, if it be possible, Whi^ of llieir 
sorowes is fond most peinible 1633 IIakt Dut o/ Distastd 
Introd. 21 Ills [Physician's] pioftssion being in it selfe so 
penible and laborious 

Hence t Pe uiWy (peyaybly) adv , pamslalangly, 
1303 R. Bbunhb lieuidl Synne 5802 A liew man pat wyl 
seiue j^e to pay, Pejmeble, al >at he may Ibfd 10339 
eueiy tyme was recly And seruede hym peynybly 
Penicil (pe msil) [ad L penicilUusV’m^^ 

1 . Nat. Htst. A small bundle or tuft of slightly 
diverging hairs, resembling a pamt-brusb, 

1826 Kikby & Sp Entomol IV, xlvi 277 

2 . Med. * A tent or pledget for wounds 01 ulcers’ 
(Webster 1828-32) 

Fenicillate (pe*nisilft), a Nat, Htst. [f L 

^SnuilUus (see prec ) + -ATE 2 Cf mod T. pdni- 
cilld.] a. Furnished with a penicil or pemals ; 
having a small tufl or tufts of bans, scales, etc 
b. Formed into or forming a small tuft 01 brush, 
o. Having markings like those made with a pencil 
01 brush ; streaked, pencilled 
iBxg G SAMOUCtLE Entomol, Commend 147 Joints [of 
tarsi] penicillate^dilated. x8^ Kirby /lab <$• Inst Anim 
n, XVI 66 Ihe pentcillate faimly is remarkable for several 
pencils 01 tuftb of long and short scales, which distinguish 
the sides of the body. 1870 HooKCii.S/w<f. Flora 3^0 Rumex 
.stigmas penicillate. 

So Pe ulciUatted a, prec ; Pe^uicllla tely 
adv , in the form of a penicil ; Fe nloilla'tion, 
a growth of hairs, etc , in the form of a pemcil 
1822-34 Good's Study Med (ed 4) II ^ ^56 The black 
points sometimes present a stellated or penlcillated arrange> 
ment 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 127 The inner row [of 
tentacles], furnished with a short fibrous penicillation at 
the ends 187a H, C. Wood Fiesh-Water Also: ea Fila- 
ments in filiform fasciculi, which are often much elongate 
and penicxllately exserted from the open common sheath 

Feuicilllfos?!!! (pemsrlifpim) , a [ad. mod L. 
pentcilliforfnts^ f, phticill’-us . see -ponar.] Of the 
foim of, or resembling, a hair-pencil \ ‘ arranged 
in a brush or tuft’ {Sfi Soc Lex ). 

x8xx in Hoofer Med Did X83X 11 Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 465 fasciculate, penicilhfonn filamenb, folded in the 
direction of their length. 1857 Mayne Expos Lex fPmt- 
cill^rniUt, ^resembling a bair-pencil . • penicilhfoim 

|] 7 enicilliTLlii (pemsidivm) [mod Bot.L., 
f 'L, pimctll-us, 

1 . Bot A genus of ascetomycetous fungi, including 
several of the common moulds 
1867 J. Hogg Mterese 21 i. ^8 Portions of pcnicilhum. 
and asper^rillus moulds. 1874 Cooke Fungi 3 The spoies 
of Fenicillium are cax}able ot being transformed into yeast 
2 Nat Hut and. Amt == Penicil 1, Penioillus i 
1893 Syd Soc. Lex.f Pemcilltum^ term for a tuft-like mass 
of vessels or fibies spreading out from one point, 

II Feuicilltis (pemsrli^s). PI. -i. [L.. see 

Pencil, Penicil .] 

1 . Anat, Each of the tufts formed by the ramifi- 
cations of the portal jvem m the liver, and of the 
minute artenes in the* spleen. 

1822-3^ Goods study Med. (ed 4) I 33a Absorbed from 
die penicilU or pores of the liver. 1876 tr //. von Ziemssen's 
Cycl Med VIlI 353 Each penicillus [m the spleen] with 
the corresponding veins, forms a closed and independent 
vascular system. 

2 . » Penicil 2. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl ^ Pemcillus^ among chirurgeons 
is used for a tent, to be ptut in wounds or ulcers. 1^3 in 
Syd. Soc^ Lex. 

Pe*nide> ? Obs. Forms . 4-5 penyde, 5-7 
penede, 6 -idie, 6-7 -idee, 7 penid, 5-9 pemde. 
See also Pennet. la.F./>4ntde(i^thc inGodef.), 
ad. med.L penzdium, usually pi. -2^ (Constantinus 
Afer <2 1100), a. med.Gr. ireW&ov, -ta«^spuma 
sacchan’ (frequent in Byzantine medical writers, 
e. g. Actuarius and Nicolaus Myrepsus) j supposed 
to be ad, Pers. jiAh pantd refined sugar, m Arab. 
al-fdntd : see Alehenio (Thence also Diapeni- 
dton ) Cf, Dozy & Engelmann Glossatre s v. 
Al/eflique, and Devic (Littr6 Supplt.)^ A piece 
or stick of barley-sugar, or of a similar prepaiation 
of sugar, used as a remedy for colds. (Usually pi) 
1390 Earl Derby's Exped, (Camden) ig Pro ij lb penydes, 
ijj, ^1400 Laftfi'Ofie's Ctrurg 210 Sejie it wip a htu 
salt & 5eue it pacient & do peron penidis, 1333 
Elyoi Cast Helthe (iS+i) 81 If there be no leuer, penidees, 
malowes, orage, epurdes. c 1823 Lodge Poore Mans 
Tahntt (Hunter Cl ) 28 Take of sugar penedes to the 
quanti^ of them all. 1683 Salmon Daron Med, i, 177 With 
sugar Penids make a Bolus for one dose, x^x Mayiibw 
Land, Labour I, 204 If the boiled and yet soft sugar be 
rapidly , extended, andpnUed over a hook, it becomes opaque 
and white, and then constitutes pulled sugar , ovpemdes 
tPeni'diate, a, Obs rare, [f. med.L pemdt- 
urn ; see -ate 2.] In sugar pentdiatey app. =prec, 
1656 Ridgley Physick 258 Sugar Penidiaie, three ounces. 
Peiliform (pf a [f. L pem-s + ] 

Of the form of, or resembling, a penis 
1873 tr, H von Ziemssen's Cycl, Med, X 76. 


Penigrasse, -gres(se, obs ff. Penny-gkxVss. 
Penil (pfinl). [a F pMtl (iz-ijthc) — L 
type ^pectimculum, dim. of pecien ‘comb’, in 
sense *hau of the i^ubea’] The siipiapubic or 
hypogastric region ; the pubes 
1842 Dunglison Med Lex^ Peml, mons veneiis 1837 
Bullock Cazeaux' Mtdwtf 45 Found on the penil, the 
labia majoia, and the genito-cruial folds 
tPe’nile, pe*nisle,J^ Obs Also peae-isl© 
[f L, psene- almost (see Pene-) + z/g, Isle, after 
pemmula Cf V.pmqtC{le'\ = Peninsula. 

i6n Speed /// ff/ Gi Brtf ix. xii (1623) 703 A great Cape of 
Land or penile in Noiniandy 1618 Bolton Floms (1836) 
280 From thence he suddenW escaped to the penile of Pharus 
1627 Svnnn Eng land i §6 Biitaine theieby is of a supposed 
Penible made an Hand x 6 i 58 Wiu«Nsi?ff<z/C< 4 <x?* n u §3 
53 Piomontory, Cape, . Point, Fenc-isle 5716 M. Davies 
Athen. Bnt, III. Biss Physick 39 Podaliiuis had her, 
endow’d with the Penisle call’d Cheisonesus, for his Pams 

Penile (pf'nsil), a. Amt, [ad. mod.L,j 5 ?«f/-w, 

f. Penis ] = Penial 

i86x BuMSfEAD Ven Dis, (1879) 1^9 >889 Treves Man 
Sitrg 111 633 If the calculus be m the penile part [of the 
metlira] 1^7 Allbutt's Sysi, Med II. io8x. 

Pemllion see Pbnnill. 

Peninsula (pihi nsi^la) PI -as (-az), for- 
merly -SB Also 7 in anglicized form (or from 
Fr ) peninsul, -e. [a. L. pmmnsula, f. ptBiie-i 
Pbne- almost + utsula island . in F. pdnmsuk 
(1544 in IIatz.-Darm) Pssmnstda in Livy and 
Phny is translated by Holland demte zsloftd] 

A piece of land that is almost an island, being 
nearly surrounded by water; by extension, any 
piece of land projecting into the sea, so that the 
greater part of its boundaiy is coast-lme; e,g. 
Hindostan, the Balkan Peninsula 
1538 Leland Ittn, 111 21 Tins Peninsula to cumpacc it by 
the Kote lakkith litle of a Mile. 1^7 Harrison Englaiui 
I vm in Holtnshed 1 . 14 b/2 None Islandes at all but one 
lytle Byland. Cape or Peninsula, xfiia Caff. Smiiii Map 
Kirgima 4 Their coine-fields berag girded theiem m a 
manner as Peninsulaes xfixfi G. Sandys Trav 220 A pro- 
montory in forme of a pene insula. 1633 T Stafford Pac. 
Bib, ir xxiu. (1821) 434 That Pen-insula (bemg strong m its 
owne nature). 1754 Pococke Trav, Eng (Camden) ll. 108 
Crossing ovei m a boat to the peninsula of Selsey X807 
Pinkerton Geog II. 203 The Malaian peninsula. x86o 
Motley Netherl (1868} 1 . 1 7 The Spanish and Italian 
Penmsulas have had a difierent histoiy 
/3 1613 PuRCHAs Pilgi image viii xiv. (1614) 816 Next is 

that necke or narrow extent of Land knitting the two 
gieat Peninsuls of the North and South America together. 
16x7 Moryson Itm 1 257 A Hill like a Peninsul llkd 274 
The region or Couiihy called Fife which is a Peninsule . 
lying between two creekes of the Sea called Frith and Taye. 
1665 Sir T Herbert Trait, (rdj/) 351 A Pen-msule some 
calUt and no Isle. 

b. The Peninsula {spec^ . Spain and Portugal. 
*775 R Twisa Treat Port ^ Sp, 8 This peninsula (as the 
natives call Poitugal and Spain) x 8 za Scorr Let to Mzss 
y Baillie 4 Apr , My thoughts are anxiously turned to the 
Peninsula x8ss Motley Dutch Pep, (1861) II 290 The 
romantic lace which had once swayed the Peninsula. 

Feninsnlar (pihi nsizH^), a, {sb^ [f. L. type 
^pmmtsuldr^is cf F pdmnsulatre(i^^6ia.}lo.tz~ 
Darm.) : see prec. and -ab ] Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of a peninsula. 

^ z6x2 Brebewood Lang^^f Rehg, 82 Inclosed after a pen- 
insular figure between Danubius and the sea. a 1771 R 
Wood Ess Hotner^ Troade (1775) 3x2 Its compact penmsular 
form x86g Freeman Norm Cong (1876) III. xii 123 An 
insular or peninsular site was specially sought out 
b Spec, (usually with capital.) Of or pertaining 
to the peninsula of Spam and Portugal, or (psp,) 
the war earned on there in 1808-14 between the 
French under Napoleon and the English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Wcllmgton 
x8xa L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept S94/a The main 
objects of the peninsular War a X863 Til acker ay Mr. 4* 
Mrs Berty il Be is an old Peninsular man , xSgx Chambers* 
Etteycl VIII, 26/2 Peninsular and Oriental Company ,, m 
1840 hod then had an existence of thiee years’ duration as 
the Peninsular Company, which earned mails to Portugal 
and the South of Spam, x^ Sir H Maxwell WeUinglen 
1 , XIV 373 The Peninsular Campaign 
B. sh a An inhabitant of a peninsula, b, 
A soldier of the Penmsular war 
1888 Q. Rev CLXVII. 196 He [Besant] speaks of the 
ruffling captain, who was no doubt * an old Peninsular ’ 
X889 Nation (N. Y) 17 Oct 319/2 The Arabs traded with 
the far-off peninsulars 

Feninsularity (phimsiz^lje’ilti). [f prec. + 
-ITY ; cf Insularity J a. The condition of being 
a peninsula, b The character 01 habit of inmd 
resulting jfrom living in a peninsula, and thus having 
little contact with people of other nations. 

i88a G Allen in Pop, Sc Monthly XX 599 Amusing 
chat about the peninsulanty of the Spaniard., xSgx J. 
WiNsoR Columbus xviii 426 There is no proof that he ever 
suspected the peninsulanty of Cuba 

Feniusulate (pfni*nsizlfkit), v [f. Peninsula 
+ -ATE 3 7 ; after insulate^ irons. To make into 
a peninsula, to surround (a piece of land) almost 
completely, as water , to divide into peninsulas. 

1338 Leland Itm, II 52 Newton Water and Avon ren so 
neie togither in the botom of the West Suburbe of Malmes- 
byri, that there within a Burbolt shot the Toun is peninsu- 
latid. X774 PfcNNANT Tour Scot, in 1772, 22 A detached 


tiacl peiunsuKted by seaj lake or liver 1796 Morsi Avier 
Geog I 534 Tbeie are six consideiable riveis which, with 
ihcir numerous bianches, peninsiilale the whole stale 1902 
W Crossing in Devon JV 4 G July 98 Tl»e Longue of laud 
peninsulated by the Swincombe nvei and the West Dait 
pg 1809-X0 Coleridge 338 The sti earn may 
appear to compiehend and mislc some paiticular deparl- 
ment of knowledge which even then it only peiniisulatcs 
Hence Pern nsulated ppl a 

178X Wyndiiam 1 our (ed 2) 36 The bold ciaggy shore, and 
the broken peninsulated knoles 1846 McCulloch Acc B?tt, 
Empire (1854) I 53 The coast of Caeinarvonslure, south- 
ward from Menai Straits, is formed by the iienmsukUed hun- 
died ofLleyn 1870 W CiiAMUEKb Plentone \ 16 
The picturesquely Uninsulated shoies of the Mediteiraiicaii. 

h Feni ntime, a Obs [f. L ptsne- almost, 
Pene- + mttm-us innermost ] Inmost but one. 
1686 Phil Trans XVI 81 The second or pemnLimc 
I Satellite of Saturn 17x8 J Pound ibid XXX 771 The 
I Radix of the pemntime 01 second Salcllilc 
' Peiimvanant(pfmnvco naiit) Mfath [fPENE- 
-h Invariant,] Seminvariant. 

x86o Cayley Coll Math Papers IV 606 The leading 
coefficient of a covaiiant m any covauanl of a binaiy 
quantic has been termed a peninvarianit but a inoic 
appropnate term is semmvariant, 

Peiiirial(l, -ryal, obs. forms of Pennitroyal. 
IIFenis (pfnis). PI, penes (~u) [L, pmis 

ong. ® cauda * tail , aftei wards as licre ] The mti 0- 
mittent or copulatoiy organ of any male animal 
(in Mammalia also traversed by the uretliia). 

In Zool sometimes extended to ojgans whitli deposit 
spermatozoa without intromission In Eniom, forinerly used 
to include in addition accessoiy structures, as claspuis 
1693 tr Blancards Phys Diet (ed 2), Pems^ the Yaid, 
made up of two nervous Bodies, the Ch.innel, Nut, Skin, 
and Fore-skin, 1789 W Buchan Dom, Mtd, (1790) 325 
An Itching in the top of tlie penis 1831 R Knox Cloquet's 
Anat 339 Becoming iiicorpoiated with the fibres of the 
symphysis pubis, and the suspensory ligament of the penis. 
184X-7X T. K. JoNLS Anwt Kmgd, (ed. 4) xfig In Planat ta 
iremellariSi the penis .is a white contractile body, enclosed, 
when in a rcli acted statu, m a small oval pouch. 

b. Comb , as pents-bone^ an ossification occuning 
in the penis m certain Mammalm, 

X836-9 Todd Cycl Anat, II. 725/1 The icpcUUon m the 
clitoris., of the penis-bone of the male. 

Penis, obs, pi of Penny. 

Penisle: see Penile jA 
Fenistone (pe'mstdh). Forms : 6 peu(n)6-, 
peimie-, 6-8 penny-, 6-9 pennistone, 7 peay- 
Bton, 7-8 pen(n)i8ton, 7- pemstone. [Name 
of a small town in the West Riding of Yorksliirc, 
where the clotli so named was made.] 

1 1 . A kind of coarse woollen cloth formerly used 
for garments, linings, etc, Obs. 

iMi-2 Act 5 4* 6 Edw Fit c fi § I Clothes comtnoiilye 
called Pennystones or Forest Whites . shall conteyuc in 
lengthe beinge welt betwixt twelve and thirtene yardes. 
1576 Baker feivell ofllealih 21 A Bagge of whyte wool! en 
cloth (whether the same be Pennystoneor Karsic). a x6ooT. 
Smith Let m Strype Stovt's Sunt. (1754) II. v. xix 401/a 
Coarse Cloths made in the North Parts, as Northern Cottons 
. Checks, and Penistones x6x6 in Rep Covan Ing Chaix- 
ties (1834) XXIX, 731, 40ff to be laid out in red peniston for 
four petticoat*; xqq^hng Gazetieeri^d, 2)s.v SturbridgCt 
Abundance of cloths^.. kerseys, cottons, penistons, and fus- 
tians, are brought to it from Yorkslure and Lancashire. 

attrib. X656 New Evg Hist 4- Gen Reg, (1850) IV. 125 It 
15 my will y* my cousine Elizabeth fich nave my searge 
gowne, and my Read penniston petticote. X834 M Scorr 
Cruise Midge (1859) 387 Poor drenched stormsiaid devils in 
their blue pennistone great coats shivering on the opposite 
bank. 

2 Penistone Jlags^ sandstone flags from the Coal 
Measures around Penistone, used for paving-stones. 

x688 R. ’Essutiu.Artnoiiry in. xix/i Rough Stone, or Penny 
Stone ore rough cut out of the Quarry X878A H. Green, 
etc Geol Yorhslu Coal-Jield 11 § 3. 77 The Penistone Flags 
are a group of very variable sandstones, with a few tliin and 
poor coals. They are best developed at ouiid Penistone, and 
may be traced thence southwards to Sheffield. 
Fenitaimcery, obs. form of Penitentiary. 
Fepiteuce (pemitens ). Also 4-5 penytenoe, 
(7 poem-), spenitaunce. [a OF, pimteme (i ith c. 
in Littrd), ad. L. pmitthiitaQsiX&: poeni-t pSm-^ n. 
of condition f pmithts : see Penitent and -enoe, 
(SS.piniteiue^ as the learned form in ecclesiastical 
use, gradually displaced the popular peiieattcct 
Penance ] 

1 The undergoing of some discipline or exercise, 
voluntaiy or imposed by spiritual authority, in 
outward expression of repentance, and expiation 
,of an offence ; = Penanoe sb 2, Now wn?, and 
usually including sense 2. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll Hem, di Swp ure louerd ihesu crIst fette 
adam ut of helle. }?o J>e h«dde his peiuteace eiiden, and swo 
he wile us ec, >anne we hauen ure penitence fulendcd. 
a xaas Ancr. R^ 348 Efter schnfte, hit falletS to speken of 
Penitence, ]>et is dedbote. 2^x386 Chaucer Pars, T, 'fxi 
Penitence is the waymentynge of man that sorweth for his 
^nne and pyneth hym self for he hath mysdoon. 1483 
Caxton Cato I V, And whanne thowhast accomplysshed the 
penytence whiche the preest bath gyuen to the. ax6oo 
Hooker Ecd, Pol, vu iv § 2 The course of discipline in 
former Ages reformed open Transgressors by putting them 
unto offices erf* open penitence : espedally Contoton. 1796 
Burney Mem. Metastasio 1. 206 , 1 shall undertake this busi- 
ness, as a penitence for my sins. 1822 K. Dicby Brmdst. 
Hon. (18291) I- GodeJMfts 390 The rams of Chanttlly where 
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the great Conde ended his days in retirement and the 

J ractice of penitence i88a * Ocida ' Marctmna. I. in 66 
ts very priests were sent to Santa Tatsilla as a penitence. 

2 . The fact or state of being penitent, conlrition 
or sorrow for sin committed, with desire and 
intention of amendment, repentance. (The pre- 
vailing sense ) 

1591SHAKS TnxioGenUv iv 81 By Penitence th' Eternalls 
wrath's appeas'd, rt x6oo Hooker J&cc/ Pol vi 111 §4! he 
question why David's confession should be held for effectual 
penitence, and not Saul's 1658 Bramiiall Schism i viii, 
Ihe degree of the delinquents penitence or impenitence, 
vj^v^z Gray Agfi_ppina 179 In lieu of penitence and vain 
remorse. 1848 Dickens Domh^ xxiii, Is this the way you 
show your penitence ? 1881 Trollope Dr WortUs School 
1. 11, He was one who thought that there should be a place 
of penitence allowed to those who had clearly repented of 
their errors. 

3 . Cmnh , as (sense i) pmiimce-gannenU 
x 882<-3 ScHaifp EneycU Relig- Kftowl HI, 3471/1 [Wal- 
denses] Travelling two and two together, clad in woollen 
penitence-garments 

t Pe nitencer. Obs. • Forms : 4 penet-, 4-5 
pent-, 4-6 penyt-, 4-8 pemt-; 4-5 -anoer(e, 
4-6 -aimcer, 5 -encere, 5-7 -encer, 6 -enser, 
-ar, (7-8 -entior). [a Y , pimtenciei\ ad medX 
peemtentiamts^ which took the place of the 
popular F. form peneancur, Penanoeb J 

1 . In the mediaeval Chinch, a piiest appointed to 
hear confession, assign penance, and give absolu- 
tion in extraordinary cases ; a penitentiary. 

tfi3So 5 * Andreio 309 in Horstm AltmglLeg (iBBi) 8 
Ledes hir to mipeiiitancere, For of me has he playnpowere 
X460 Caksrave Chron (Rolls) isx A Freie Prechoure cleped 
Raymund He was Penytauncere undir the Pope 1538 Bale 
Thro Loaves 1478 Hypocnsis I am a great penytemar, And 
syt at the pardon, 1546 Langley Pol, Verg De Invent vii 
IV. 136 Of them gpiong the bastard penitencers in the dates 
of Ihon the XXII X656 Blount Glossogr ^ Pemtencer^ ,, 
the Pi lest, &c that enjoyns the offender his ^nance [1840 I 
Barham Ingol. Leg, Ser i Si Nicholas^ There is Mess 
Michael, and holy Mess John, Sage Penitauncers I ween 
be they ] 

2 One undergoing penance; = Penanoeb 3. 
c 1380 Aniecrist in Todd 3 Treat PTycli/ixBsj) n>2 And 
for her wenches and for her children, hem jim wolen not 
prisoun, but make hem pentauncers. [So OF pemie/tcter.] 

Feniteucy (pe*nit2nsi). Now rare, [ad. L. 
picm-, poinitentia * see Penitence and -enoy.] 
The quality or condition of being penitent. 

1 . Penitence as a state ; lepentance. 
c 1430 Seven Deadly Stns 117 in Pol Rel 4 L, Poems 
(1866) 2x8 The rote of an erbe I sholde vp hale, Men call it 
uhasLite, and poundc il with penytencie, 1597 Hooicrn 
Eccl Pol V. Ixxii § 7 Their Fastings were partly m token 
of penitencie. 1630 J Tailor (Watei P) unnni Father 
Wks II 139/1 Hee dyed with gieat penitency and remoice 
of Conscience. « 1708 Beveridge Theol i,x^xd\TL,z^^ 
Works of penitency. Humbling ourselves for sin, setting 
ouiselves against it, turning ourselves from it 1863 Keblc 
Pp Wilson XIX 641 The penitency , of so conspicuous an 
adversary could not but encourage any favouiaolc change 
. taking place m men's minds towards the Bishop. 

1 2 A penitential practice or discipline ; * Peni- 
tence I, Penance. Ohs, raie, 

1397 Hooker Ea:l Pol, v. Ixxu § 13 Two kinds Iher wor 
of publike penitencie, the one belonging to notorious 
onendeis..the othei appertaining to the whole church and 
vnto eucry seucrall person whome the same contameth 
1670 G, H Hut Cardinals in. i 017 Ecclesiasticks who 
foiinerly imploy'd their whole times m heaping up Peni- | 
tencies and Fastings. 1676 Warn, for HonseXeepas 5-6 ' 
For to take our penitency, And boose the water cold. 
Feniteut (pemitcnt), a, and sb. Also 4 peny- 
taunt, 4-6 penytent, [a OF. pimtmt (14th c. 
in Liltr^), ad. 'L,pmttM’‘ein^ pr. pple of pmttere 
{pcen-^ pSn~) to repent ; thia as a learned form, in 
ecclesiastical use, gradually displaced the popular 
OF. peneant, -ant, and ME. Penant In ps&mtere 
and ils derivatives, the original L form is held to 
have been with pee-, but in med.L. pee- was usual ; 
m Romanic pe-j 

A. 1 . Thatrepenls, with serious purpose to 
amend the sin or wrongdomg ; repentant, contrite. 


Higden (Rolls) IV 461 [Titus] seide that hedidde never that 
thynge in his lyfe whereof he was soory and penitente 1352 
EL Com Prayer^ Absolntion, To declare and pronounce to 
his people, beinge penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their synnes 1667 Milton P L x 1097 So spake our 
Fathei penitent, nor Eve Felt less remorse 1723 Dn Foe 
Voy round World (1840) 46, I made him take two of those 

S enitent mutineers with nun 1840 J H Newman Par, 
'erm IH. viii, Ajpenitent prodigal who has squandered God's 
gifts, xgoa W E Norris Credit of County 11, She was in 
short penitent, but scarcely to the extent of bemg remorsefuL 
lb. trmsf, of things . Expressive of repentance. 
1723 Db Fob Col, Jack (1840) 224 Though she wrote me 
seveial penitent letters, admowl^ging her crime, and 
begging me to forgive her 

1 2 . Regretful, gneved ,* relenting, sorry, vexed. 
Const, of, upon, Ohs, rare, 

X333 BEU.ISNDEN Levy V (1822) 439 Ye sal nocht be 
penitent of oure faith, nor we sal nocht be penitent of yonre 
empire 1609 Bible (Douay) Manasseh, Thou art our Loi d, 
most high, benigne, long-suffering, and very merciful, and 
penitent upon the wickednes of men 
3 . Undergoing penance, In quot, 1613 transf 


Proper to penance or fasting days: cf Penance 
sh, 3 b, Lenten a, 2, 

1390 Shaks. Com Err 1 11 52 But we that know what 
'tis to fast and piay, Are penitent for your default to day. 
16x3 Bfaum & Fl. Coxcomb n u, Not a doore open now, 
but double hard| ihevery smithes that were halfe venturers, 
drink penitent single ale. 

B. sh 1 . One who repents ; a repentant sinner 
X434 Mtsvn Mending of Lfe 108 Emonge J>is jie penitent 
manly hym-self bus vse & gostely armore take, 1332 
More Confni Ttndaie Wks, 525/1 For penitentes are 
accompted among the good x6to Luttrell Brief Rel 
(1857) i 53 The earl of Rochester is lately dead, . and 
though he lived but a debauch’d kind of life, yet he died a 
great penitent a vjcfi Waterland Serin,, 1 John ni, g 
(1742) ll. 23 The question was not about dying I*enitents 
X849 Dickens Dao Copp, Ixi, The only unchallengeable 
way of making sincei e penitents. 

2 . A person performing (ecclesiastical) penance ; 
one under the direction of a confessor ; also, in the 
eaily church, a member of one of four ranks into 
which Uiose guilty of any of the mortal sins were 
divided (see qnot, 1850), 

X4i2-2(i Lyog. Chron, Troy ii. xiii (1513) H vj, As a pern 
taunt m contritioun Yeyoii disraye a 1423 Langl, P, PI C, 

V 130 Prouisour ojjer prest o)?er penaunt [Comb MS, Pf 
5 35* penytaunt] for bus synnes. 1346 Balk Eng Voiai les 
j 42 Guenhera was after hys death dcuoutely icccyued 
into ambesburye nondrye, as a penitent. x6ox Shaks 
All's Well ill V 97 Of inioyn’d penitents Theie’s foure or 
hue, to great S. laques bound, Alieadie at my house. x66a 
Jesuits Reasons (1675) N iv, Who having been SdioJars 
of the Jesuits, were actual^, when they dyed, Penitents of 
the Jesuits X704 Nelson ^ Fasts it (1739)437 A Peni- 
tent, who after Baptism having committed some grievous 
Sin, was excluded the Assemblies of Christians 1830 
Neale East Ch I. 11 11 208 Ihe four oidersof penitents 
were the Flentes, whose place was in the poich, the 
Audi elites, in the narthex , the Conststcnics and Sw&straii, 
in the lower part of the nave 1834 Milman Lot Chr 
VK 11, The King clad only m the tlun white linen dress 
of the penitent. 

3 pi, A name desigiialing varionsRomaii Catholic 
congiegations or orders, associated for mutual 
discipline, the giving of religious aid to criininals, 
etc., or forming refuges for reformed prostitutes. 
Rarely in sing,^ a member of such an association. 

x6o 3 tr, Emihannc's Hist, Mon ast. Old xix 221 Henry 
thelll, havingseen the Procession of the WiutePemtenls 
at Avignon X706 tr Dupm's Eccl Hist, x6ih C II iv xi 
449 Those of the Thud Older of St Francis, wlio are called 
Penitents, were at first only a Congregation of Scculais of 
both Sexes. i7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, Penitents, ,, ceitam 
fiaternitics, or societies of persons who assemble together 

wil£ lincn^ and gure themselves discipline, &c There aie 
ivhiie penitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at Lyons Theie 
are also blue pemtenis,^vi6. black pemienis, which last assist 
criminals at their death, and give them burial. 1797 Mrs 
Radciiffe Italian Prof. (182673 A chuich belonging to a 
very anuent convent of the order of the Black Penitents 
Z797 Emycl, Bni, XIV. 124 1871 Hooic Ch. Diet 577 
t 4 . Pullenham’s name for the rhetorical figiuc, 
by which the speaker or wntcr subsequently retracts 
or corrects a term nsed by him. Ohs 

PuTTENHAM Eng Pocsie in. xix. (Arb.) 224 Other- 
whiles we speakc and be sorry for it, as if we had not wel 
spoken, so that we seemc to cml in our word againe, and to 
put in another fitter for the purpose foi which theGieekcs 
called this the figure of repentance ^ . I following the Greekc 
originall, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant. 

6 attnb. Penitent-form, a form or bench for 
penitents ; the * stool of repentance 
1887 Hall Caine Deemster m, 45 The Testament foiling 
open on to thepemtent-form. 18^ Ackwortii Clog Shop 
Chron, 305 (E. 1 j D ) An' yond’s the penitent-form, 
Fenitexktial (pemte njal), a and sh. Also 6-7 
-all, 6 penytenoyal(l, 7 posnitential. [ad med, 
L. pomitentiaHs, f. psmt-, pceniihtita : see Peni- 
tence and -At. Cf Y,pimtenUel\ in 14-15 the. 
peuitencial, -tial (in Godef.).] 

A. adj 1 . Of, pertaining to, or expressive of 
penitence or repentance. 

1392 Nobody ^ Someb 942 m Simpson Sch, Shaks (1878) 

I, 313, I know hjs penitentiall words proceede Fiom a , 
remorcefuU spirit 1638 Cowlfy Levels Riddle iir, When ! 
you have shed some penitential terns For wronging of 
Palsmon xysx Johnson Rambler No 139 r 9 Samson, | 
touched with this reproach, makes a reply equally peni- 
tential and pious. Gia43 Faber Hymn, ^ My God, how \ 
wondesful Thou art *, I worship thee with trembling hope i 
And penitential tears 1853 Robertson Serut, Ser. 111. xx. 
263 The gloom of penitential life. 

b. Feniieniial JPsalms : A name given to seven 
psalms (vi, xxxii, xxxvui, li, cn, exxx, cxlni) which 
give especial expression to me feelings of penitence. 
(The earliest use of the adj. in Eng.) 

XS08 Fisher {pith) The fruytful saynges of Dauyd the 


is so dylygently treated and spoken of m it x&8 Whole 
Duty Man, Pnv, Devot, 611 This Penitential Psalm [h.] 
may also fitly be used X710 J Bingham Chr, Aniig xiii x 
§ 13 The common Psalm of confession, or the Penitential 
Psalm*. being no other but the fifty-first Psalm 1885 
Caih, Dtct,,Penttenttal Psalins,. ,'Possidms tells us that St 
Augustine, when dying, caused the penitential psalms, which 
are few in number, to oe fixed on the wall opposite his bed. 
Probably our penitential psalms are meant. 

2 . Pertaining to, expressive of, or constituting 


' ecclesiastical penance ; of the nature of a penance 
Penitential robe, a robe worn by a public penitent. 
a XS33 Fisher Spir, Consolai Wks {1876) 362 Doe you 
these suffrages for your owne soule, whether they be praiers 
or almes deedes, or any other penitentiall paynefulnesse 
1546 Bale Eng Votaries i. 37 'Iheodorus publyshed a 
serten boke of hys owne makynge, called A penytencyall 
summe. e6^ Meade in £lhs Ortg, Lett Ser i 111 soo 
1 he Popes Legate, who came thither to impose upon her 
1 know not what penitential Confession for sixteen, days, 
for consenting to marry our King without the Popes dis 
pensation. X78X Cowber Truth 93 Of all his conduct this 
the genuine sense— My penitential stupes, my streaming 
blood, Have purchas'd Heaven, and prove my title good 
187*7 M Rs Olu'HANT Makers Flor ui 83 In penitential robes, 
With candle m hjs hand, and woids of submission in his 
mouth. iBt^Catk Diet (ed 3)652/2 From the latter part of 
the tenth century flogging was added to ihe other penitential 
exercises. 

fig. 1883 H James Tourxxx 19a Streets,, paved with 
villainous little sharp stones, making all exeicise penitential, 
B sb, 1 . A person performing or nncleigoing 
penance, a penitent. Also, m humorous allusion 
(quot 1664), a pnsoner rare, 

X627 E. F. Hist Lebu, II (x68o) 16 Such melancholy Medi- 
tations are deemed a fit food for Penitentials, rather than a 
necessary reflection for the stomack of Regal authonly 
X664 Butler Hud iJ. 1. 819 Then in their Robes the Pein- 
tentiaU Aie stt eight presented with Credentials, x8z8 
Blacku), Mag, XXIII 413 A cathedral in which a bundled 
thousand penitentials might have prayed 
2 . A book containing in codified form the canons 
of the Chuich relating to penance, its imposition, 
etc.; a penitentiary manual; « med.L. poem- 
ihtitdle, liber poemtmttalis, 

x6x8 Selden Hist. 1 tikes vti 169 A Penitential made for 
diiection of Priests in aunailar Confcbsion 1631 Jbr 
Taylor Holy Dymg'^, v. (17 1 9) ai6 This Advice v ns inscited 
into the Penitential of England in the time of Theodore 
Archbishop of Canterbiuy 1788 Gibbon Deal F, Ivui 
(1790) XI 16 This mode of legislation was invented by the 
Greeks t then penitentials were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin Chuich. 2874 Stubbs Const Hist, I vii 20^ U be 
Anglo-Saxon Canons and Penitentials of the tenth century 
are in gieat part translations. 

8. pi, ShoitioT Pemtential Psalms \ see A. r b. 
X64X J Jackson Tf-ue Evang, T il 143 That of David in 
the chicfe of his Penitentialls, Wash mee with hyssope, &c. 
1672-3 Comber Comp Temple (1702) x4 The .woids of the 
LI Psalm, or some other of the Penitentials 
4 pi. The signs, manners, utterances, demeanour, 
or behaviour of a penitent , apologetic demeanour, 
appearance, or behaviour t Ohs, lb. Mourning 
garments , black clothes {colloq ) 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSio) V iii 19 How odious 
does sorrow make an ugly face I— Thine, Jack, and this old 
bedlam’s, in penitentiall^ instead of moving compassion, 
must evermore confiim hatied. X75X Eliza Heywood BeHg 
TJmightUss III xviii zzzGicadinfi Displays Miss Betsy in 
her penitentials X803 Emily Clark Banks of Doitro II. 
146 During ihis interval Lord Oswell was quite 111 his peni- 
tentials, intreating his dear angel to return. 1861 Dickens 
Gt, Expect, iV{ Joe. .emerged from his loom in a full suit 
of Sunday penitentials. 

pi The members of some monastic order : 
« Penitent B. 3 Obs, rare-^, 

1632 Lithcow Trav, i '15 At St Peters Palhce there 
mcete 2r pilgrimesj 14, from the Tiinity and scuen from 
St Peters Pemtenballs. 

Hence Fenlte ntlally ado, in a penitential 
manner, in the manner of a penitent. 

X648 Jenkyh Blind Guide iv. 68 You. acknowledge it [the 
cbaige] tiue, though not peniientially, but impudently. 
i8a8 Blackw, Mag XXIII 97 The soul may he soiiowfully 
and penitentially sensible of ils sms. 

Fenitentiary (pemte*njari), df and^A Also 
5-7-enci-, 7 poeni-,p80nx-. [ad med.L poenitmh- 
drt-tis adj. and sb., f. L. pssfii-, posniieniia Peni- 
tence * see -AEY 1 The sb senses representvorious 
ellipt or absolute uses of the L adj., viz. med.L. 
pcemteniiaHus, pceniththdina, '^poemtentidrium ; 
also = med.L pcemtentidle = Uber pcemtmttdhs. 
These aie thus m their proximate derivation inde- 
pendent formations, though all going back lo the 
adj. in L., P'r , or Eng. On this account the adj. 
IS here placed first, though some of the sb. senses, 
taken direct from L. ox Fr , weie earlier in Eng. use ] 
A. ad; 1 . Of or pertainmg lo penance; ad- 
ministenng, or uudei going, penance. 

1377 tr Bulli7}gei^s Decades (1592) 576 He did quite take 
awaie the office of that pemtentiarie Priesthood x38x 
J. Haddofts A^tsw Osor. 143 Staudyng .in dispayred 
case, IS enforced dayly to mime to the second table of 
PemtenUary Confession for relief 1626 J ackson Creed vm 
il 11 His entertamement, moie despicable than the lodging 
or entertainement of Poenitentianr Pilgrimes 1629 m Cia- 
mond Ann, Banjf{xB^z^ II 27 He would be enjoyned to 
satisfie in saccloth vpon the pemtentiarie seat. 1678 Lively 
Orac viL IX, The penitentiary books and canons 1843 J H, 
Newman Ess Develcpm, 413 The schism led to the ap* 
pointraent of a penitentiary pi le&t in the Catholic Chuiches 

2 . Pertaining to, or expressive of, penitence; 
repentant rare, 

xT^xHist, inAnn Reg x 5/2 To publish what, might be 
considered as a penitentiary declaration <2x806 C J. Fox 
Reign Jos //C1808) i6g After the death of his friends he 
. wrote a penitentiary letter to his father 18x7 Chalmers 
Astroii Diso, vii (1830) 283 At one with the humblest aud 
most penitentiary feeing which Christisfhity can awaken. 

3, Intended for or lelating to the penal and re- 
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formatory treatment of criminals. Pemtenhary 
House * PENiTENiTAifS B. 7, FmiienUary Act, 
the Act 19 Geo. Ill, c- 74. 

t776BnNTHAM Chvi (ed a) Pref , The Penitentiary 

system had for its first advocates Mr Eden and Sir Willi^ 
Blackstone 1777 Howard Prisons 111 (1702) 42 The 
highwayman, the footpad the habitual thief.. should end 
their days m a penitentiary house, rather than on the gallows. 
1779 Act IQ Geo ///. c. 74 § S They shall erert two plain 
stiong, and substantial Edifices or Houses, which shml be 
called The Penitentiary Houses, for the purpose of confining 
and employing in bard Eabour such . . Convicts as shall he 
ordeied to Imprisonment and hard Labour 1791 Bentham 
PanoAi Wks 1843 IV 144 House of hard labour^ it was 
suggested is a name by which no house will ever he called, 
and the well-imagined word Aeniienhary-house was put in 
its stead, i8t8 Southey Ess (1B32) II 176 Let the prison- 
fare be a penitentiary regimen 1877 tr H von Ztetnsseds 
CycU Med VI 770 Autenrieth drew attention to the fre- 
quency of scrofulosis inpenitentiaries (so-called penitentiary 
scrophula). 

4 . Of an offence: Pnmsliable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary ( If, ^S*.) 

1856 Olmsted Slaste States ^^40 As it is a penitentiaiy 
offense, the culprit spares no pains or expense to avoid con- 
viction idffi Patty Hews jgTiQC 8/tE.ecaU. the state of 
affVttis at the end of the war up to then it had been a 
penitentiaiy offence to teach a black to lead and write 
B. sh. L « med L. psfuithitidntts. 

1 . A person appointed lo deal with penitents or 
penances , in R. C, Ch., an officer vested with 
power to deal with cases which the ordinary parish 
priest may be incompetent to determine 
1483 CatJu AngL 274/2 A Penytenciary,jj«*«i/^«cf««w. 
rt *548 Hall Chron , Hen VIII st b, On the Sondaye 
folowynge the Ciiaunceller commaunded the Penytensary 
of Poules, too goo vp to hym and saye a Gospell *679 
J. Smith Harr, Pop Plot 6 Two Jebuits were advanced 
to be the Popes Penitential les 1797 Encycl Bnt, (ed 3) 
XIV 124 Pemtenitary^ in the ancient Christian chuich, a 
name given to certain presbyters or priests, appointed in 
eveiy church to receive the private confessions of the people. 
1883 Cath Did (ed 3) 647/t This [public penance], in the 
case of secret sms, came to an end in the Church of Con- 
stantinople soon after the abolition of the presbyter eirl <1^5 
fterai/otag, or penitentiary, atthe close of the fourth century. 

b Grand, High {Chief, Great) Penitentiaiy, 
a cardinal who presides over the office called 
‘penitentiary’ (see 4), and has tlie granting of 
absolution m cases reserved for the papal authority. 
[1581 Marbeck Bk of Notes 803 The mosthigh penitenciane, 
Clmst.J 1670 G H Ilist Cardinals i. iir 84 The office of 
chief Penitentiary is given by the Pope to a Cardinal 
alwayes 1726 Ayliefe Paretgon 143 [The] Gi eat Peni- 
tentiary, .togethei with his Counsellois, presciibes the 
measure of Penn.ance. 1727-41 Ciiamders Cycl av, In 
some places theie is a grand pemtenttary^ and msuh pent- 
tenliaty *842 Brande Set etc, s v , Biiefs gianted 
by the grand penitentiary aie at the present time entirely 
gratuitous, and headed with the words ‘ pio Deo 
f 2 . s= Penitent sb, r and 2. Obs, 

1353 Becon Reltques qf Route (1563) 61 FlageRaiores . 
They doe beate them selues with scourges . .These be 
admitted by the hisbop of Rome as penitential les. 1604 
R Cawdrev Table Alph,, PemtenUane, one lepenting, 01 
doing pennaunce 1627 J acksok Creed xi, xlu § 2 Manasses 
..died a Penitentiary 1654 tr Scuderfs Cuna Pol ^2 
To take revenge on a feeble, wounded, dying Pemtentiane, 
weeping, and bleeding foi his crimes. 

3 . A member of a religious order so called : cf. 
Penitent sb, 3. 

1631 Weever Anc, Pun Mon 139 Many other reforma 
tions haue beene fiom time to tune of the Franciscans, as 
by the Minims, Recollects, Penitentiaries, Capuchins, &c. 
1683 Lorrain Murets Rites Fun, 234 In the Chappel of 
St. PetconiUa [Rome], when they were digging a Grave for 
a Penitentiary then lately deceased. 

II » med L. poemtentmna^ pemtencerie 

4 . R, C, Ch, The office or dignity of a peni- 
tentiary; an office or congregation m the Papal 
Court, presided over by the Grand Penitentiary 
(see r b), and forming a tribunal for decidbg upon 
questions relating to penance, dispensations, etc. 

1638 ’PmuMStPemteutiary, also a place in Rome, wheie 
Priests sit and hear the confessions of those that come unto 
theratolhatend, Chambers Cycl jPemtefttsaiyt . 

an office, or tiibunal in the court of Rome , wherein are 
examined and dehvered out the secret bulls, graces, or 
dispensations relating to conscience, confession, &c. 2902 
Vaity Chron 31 Dec 3/3 A prelate of the Apostolic 
Penitentiary, the Congregation that deals with matrimonial 
questions. 

III « OF. pen{i)ancerie , in mod.F. p£nU 
tenciaire obs., pimtencter 

t6 A place of penitential discipline or punish- 
ment for ecclesiastical offences. Obs, 

?r42i Beckington in Lett Marg, of Anjou ^ Bp B, 
(Camden) 27 Of which leaings one is, that he shulde have 
made a letter ysett upon Faukener is gate, thanne matre of 
London, and [he is} cast into the Penitaunceiy of Ponies. 
1644 H Vaughan Serm, 13 Theie is an inestimable dis- 
propoi tion betwixt the aflhctions of the severest Pemtentiane 
ana celestiall Bhsse, 

6. An asylum or house of refuge for prostitutes 
resolving on amendment of hfe. 

1806 Evangelical Mag XIV fii6 The Friends of the 
intended London Female Penitentiary are ^fespectfully in- 
formed that a General Meeting will be held on Thursday 
the ist day of January 1807. 1854 Milman Lai, Chr iii, 
IV (1864) I. 422 The feeling which induced the degraded 
and miserable victim of the lusts of men to found, perhaps, 
the first penitentiaries for her sisteis in that wretched class. 


*873 Liddom Pend Wk m Ch Eng Pref , The nearness of 
a House of Refuge or Penitentiary, Patty Hews 

a 3 Sept 3/4 The change of title from the ‘London Female 
Penitentiaiy Society’ to the ‘London Female Guardian 
Society’ has been universally approved of When the 
society was founded eighty-four years ago the term ‘ Peni- 
tentiary ' was well understood to mean a voluntary asylum 
for the reception of those lesolving on amendment of life 
7 A reformaloiy pnson ; a house of coirection * 
s&Q Peniientiary House K. 3. hi U,S, ‘The place of 
punishment in which convicts sentenced to confine- 
ment and hard labour are confined by the authority 
of the law’ (Bouvier). 

1B16 Ann Reg, 368 The General Penitentiary, MiIhTnk, 
contained 52 males and 76 females on the 22d May 1823 
Jeiterson Aufobiog Wks 1839 f 47 h® principle was 
adopted by Latrobe .by the election of what is now called 
the Penitentiary 1843 Penny Cycl, XXV 152/1 The act 
52 Geo. III., c 44, was framed in conformity with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, by which act the Peni^ntiaiy at 
Millbank was commenced in 1813 1883 Encycl Brtt XIX. 
748 The great penitentiary still standing after many vicissi- 
tudes, but practically unaltered, at Millbank [Demolished 
in 1891 ] 1898 Bouvter's Law Diet (by F Rawle) II 645 
There are two systems of penitential ics 111 the United Slates 
the P ennsylvania system and the New Yoik system. 
rV. 8 ^VmlrtWInHLsb,^,Pemtmilarybooh\ 
cf. A. I, quot. 1678 rare 
1833 Rock Ch of Fathers VI \i 62 Thcodoie Ardibishop 
of Canterbury and Ecgberht of York had, seveially, drawn 
up a hand-book known as the penitentiary 
fPenite-ntiaxyshiii. Obs, [fipiec +-siitp] 
The office of penitentiary (see prec. B. r) 

1370 Foxe a (ed. 2) 20^/2 In the end ihe bishop 
[1 e the Pope] .gratiliyng D Cianmer wyth the office of 
the Penitenaaiiship, dismissed them x^x Wood Ath 
Oaon I 102 Afterwards he obtained the Penitential yship 
or the Prebend of St Pancias in the Cathcdial Chuich of 
St Paul. *7x6 M, Davh s Athcn Bnt, II. 213 
t Fenitentionary. Obs, =rEHiTENTiAUYj/; 2 
rS77 Fulke Confut, Put g, 173 Theie were small i>atieiice, 
mekeues, or loue, in some of the puigatoiy penitentionancs 
t Penite*ntious, a, Obs ? are^^, [ad. 
tencieux, -euse ] 

x6xx CoTGR , Pentietwieux, penitentious, veric penitent 

Pe nitently, adv, [f. Penitent a 4- -ly 
I n a penitent manner, lepentanlly, contiilely. 

1370 Foxe a , ^ M (ed. 2) 1170/1 The sayd Baynham. to 
submittehym selfe penitently to the ludgemcnt of the Church. 
1603 SrtAKS Meas for M, iv li 147 Hath he boine himselfe 
penitently m prison ? 1693 Luttuell Brief Ret, (1837) III. 
100 Capt. Winter was yestciday executed; He died very 
penitently ^ 1864 Pusey Lect Damelvwi’-ix., 486 He, Whom 
they first pierced and then penitently gazed on, was God 
Pe^nitentnesB. rare, [f. as prec. + -nebs.] 
The quality of being penitent ; penitency. 
i7» in Bailey vol. II X775 in Asii 
fPenition. Sc, Obs, Also 6 -issione. [ad. 
late L pcenitio—phnitio^ Punishment 

XS47 Burgh Rec Siirlatg 28 Apr (1B87) 48 Marioun Ray 
amerciat for trnbling of Agnes Hendeisoun . ordams for 
peiutioun that scho be put m the creile and hyng thair 
during the will of the provest and bailhes. X53X-2 Burgh 
Rec Presiwteh 30 Jan (1834) 62 |?e otinsman of he gud 
towne accusyt Ailex*. Browne balje for he hiekcn of ane ac 
.and raferys he penissione to he inquest 

fPenitrsBihiy a, nonce-wd, [ad. L '^penitis- 
stm-^cs, superl. of pemtus interior.] Innermost 
1632 Urquiiart yewel Wks. (1834) 343 Being convoyed 
into the penitissim corneis of their souls 

+Pe*nitive, ir, Ohs rare'^K [ad. med L. type 
"^^nitivus = pnmtlvus^ Punitive, penal. 

1302 Ord Crysten Men (W de W. 1306) ,v iv 388 'The 
Xustycepenitiue sholde be to moche vnlawfully dymynybshed. 
Pemtote, erroneous f. Peeidot, q. v. 
t Fe’llitxideii Ohs, raie-^K Inypceni-. [ad.L. 
psmitudo (early and post-cl.), f pmUere to lepent. 
So OF . pimtude (Oresme, 14th c ) ] Repentance 
;jMerc^ta^which a learned Intei^^ 

Penk, ong. form of Pink sb)-, a minnow 
Penknife (pe ninoif). [f. Pen sb,^ + Knife.] 
A small knife, usually carried in the pocket, used 
originally for making and mending quill pens 
(Foimerly provided with a sheath ; now made with 
a jointed blade or blades which fit inside the handle 
when closed.) 

14 Horn, in Wr-Wuleker 682/21 Htc ariamts, a pen- 
knyfe c 1430 Medulla in Cath Angl 50 nofe^ Scalprum, 
a penne knyf. X48X-90 Howaid IJouseJu Bks, (Roxb ) 514 
Item, payd for a penknyff j d, 1333 Coverdale yer 
xxxvi 23 He cut the boke in peces with a penne knyfe 
1349 Compl Scot, iii 26 Cesar gat xxii straikis vitht pen 
knyuis in the capitol. 1638 W Sanderson Graplace 8r 
Shaipen then with a pen-knife. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth 
BeUnda^^ She shut the penknife which lay upon the 
table z86o Tyndall Glac 11 xvii, Was it [crack] sufficiently 
wi« to permit the blade of my penknife to enter it ? 

D. attrib, and Comb, 

x6xx CoTGR, Gmiivetteri a pen-knife-maker X768-74 
Tucker Li Nat, (1834) II. 621 Your penknife sheath for 
nim to pull open and shut again. 

Pen-maker (pemm^ koi) [f. Pen sb 2] 

1 . A person who makes pens; formerly, one 
engaged m making and mending qmll pens. 

W 79 in T 0 Payne 0 , Eng, Cath, Missions (1889I 78 
CharlM [Stewart], a penmaker. 1834 Kjnight Once upon a 
II, 202 The steam-engine is now the pen-maker. 

2. A machine for cutting pens from quills. 


1873 Knight Diet Mech , Penmaker, a tool formed like 
a pair of pinchers for making qiiill-pens 

Penman (pe’nmmn) PL penmen (pc nmen). 
[f Pen sh^ + Man sb ] 

1 . A man employed to use the pen for another , one 
whose business is to wnle or copy documents, etc ; 
a clerk, secretaiy, notary, scrivener. Now rau, 

1612 Rowlands Four Knaves (Pcicy Soc ) 109 But 
Plutoe’s pen-man you did late mistake, Ihe Devil’s oiiand, 
for youi maisters sake 1628 Coke On Lift 120 Cleik a 
pen-man who getteth his living in some court 01 olheiwise 
by the use of his pen X727 A Hamilton HcwAcc h Ind 
I XU! ISO The Banyans are cithei Merthanls, Bankeis, 
Brokers or Pen-men 1858 Masson Milion I 20 Scrivoncis, 
as the name implies, were originally penmen of all kinds of 
writings 1883 As it was Wiittm in Cassells Rainbow 
Set Ong Hovels 138 A penman’s palsy shakes my wiist 
b, fig Applied to the wiiteis of Scupture 
{penmen of God 01 of the IIo^ Ghost') rcgaidcd as 
writing from divine dictation or command. But 
in later use, mthholy, sacred, divine, inspired, etc, 
as * writer *, pBoh. taken m sense 3 
1601 Hakewill Van of Rye vm (1615) 45 Moses, the 
pen-man of God x6xx Bible 7 lansl Pref 3 The authoui 
being God, not man , the enclitci, the holy spirit. ; iho I’cn- 
men such as were sanctified fiom the wombe, and cndi wed 
with a pi incipall poi tion of Gods spirit a 16^ IIai i s Gold 
Rem, (1688) 2 St Paul, one of the fiist Pen men of the 
Holy Ghost, a 1639 Bp BnowNRiGi«;« (1674)11 vv 186 
Moses, the first Pen-man that God evci iniployed 1741 
Warburton Legai 11 4B0 '1 he inspired Pen-men 1873 
Scrivener Text H 'list 7 In the case of the LlassiL.iI 
writings, so with those of llie sacied penmen. 

2 . A man skilled m penmanship , a skilful writoi ; 
one who writes a good hand, a calligraphisl 
( Willi qualifying adj., B.%good^ e^peit, stvyt, etc.) 

X391 S’lLVESTER J>u Rastas 1. iv 416 Smooth OiaLoi, swift 
Pen-man 1607 Dekki « IVtUw //on 11. 1. Wks 1873 II 39^ 
We lackc painfull and espert pen men amongst vs 1706 
PiiiLiiPS, Pen man, a Pei son skill’d in fair Willing, 1878 
Browning Potts Cromc Ixxv, Completed lay Ihy piece, 
swift penman Paul 1 

3 A writer 01 composci of a hook or other 
writing; an author, a wiiter 
139a Grlene Pof Conny Catch, (1839) 6 That palp.Thlc 
asse that would make any penman pi ivy to our sccict 
sciences- 1^3 Kjrkman Wits Pref , The most pait of these 
Pieces were written by such I^cnmen as were known to ho 
the ablest Ai lists that ever this Nation pioduccd, by Name 
bhakc spear, Fletcher, Johnson, ShirW, and others 17x0 
SriAFTEbn, Characi, in 11 1. (X737) I 224 Able Penmen 
rais’d to reheat sc ihe Lives, and edebrate tlic liigii Actions 
of Cl eat Men. 1886 Dowimi Shelley I iv 135 'I he gi and 
ball taxing to the utmost the powers of the pc iiinan who 
described the event next day in XhfsMoimng lioald 
h. Const q/" (that which IS wxxtten). Now 
i6xo Mt7r Mag, 604 The pen-m.in of my liisloi le. 1624 
Gataker Good IVifc x The penman of it w as baluiiuai x64x 
J Jackson 7 'rue Evang 7 ' in. 217 So doih the Penman of 
the Epistle to the Ilebiewcs 1706 A Biuiokd 'Temple 
Mus vii. ist The Pen Men of the Holy SciipUncs. x88a 
Farrar EailyChr J 329 Thcinspnatioiiof the Holy Sxmu 
\vas not a mechanical dictation, which nuikcs a man the xicu 
rather than the penman of saertd utteiance- 
4 . Comb , as penmandthe adj. (m quot., like the 
work of a penman). 

1843 Ru&kin Mod Paint I ii. i,vii §30 A violent, black, 
sharp, ruled penmanlike hue, 

Fenmansliip (pe-nmaujip). [f. prec. + -ship.] 
The practice or performance of a penman. 

1 . The art of using a pen, z. e of willing ; the 
action of writing; skill in wilting ; style of writing, 
handwntmg ; calligraphy. 

169s Ayres {JitJe^ The Tutor to Penmanship, or The Writing 
Master . Shewing all the Variety of Peniiianship and Clerk- 
ship as now practised in Eimland 1727 \V. hlAi m r J 'ng 
Plan's Comp, 52 Learn the Command of Hand by fretiuent 
Use, Much Practice doth to Penmanship conduce. 1838 
Jas. Grant Sk, Land, 9 So closely is the handwriting 
mutated, that even the parties themselves can scaicely 
detect the imposture, in so far as mere penmanslnp is con- 
cerned x868 M Pattison Aeadem Qrg v. 291 A clever 
youth, can discuss as many of the quebtions mooted by the 
paper, as three hours of rapid penmanship permit. 

2 . The action, or style, of penning, e, woidmg 
or composing, a document; lilciary composition. 

S Bentham Plem, -5 Coi? Wks. 1813 X 202 The pen- 
np of the statutes.. has, every now and then, become 
the subject of a dissatisfaction x8x8 — Ch, Eng,, Cattch. 
Exam 329 The men of law, by whom a part was taken in 
the penmanship of this Act 18x8 Brougham lu Pail, Ih b, 
1029 He remembered that lord Kcn>on had once called the 
composition of an auctioneer his ‘penmanship*, foi he did 
not think that it deserved the appellation of ‘style 
Penn, obs. form of Pen. 

Peunaceons (pen^Kas), a, tate* [f. mocLL. 
penndee-us (f, penna ^ther, pen) + -ouh : see 
-AOEous] a. Oimth Having the structure of 
a pen-feather or qmll-feather. b. Enlom, anil 
Bot, Applied to markings resembling feathers, or 
to surfaces or structures having such markings. 

1837 Mavne Expos Lex , Pennaceus, , . having the surface 
marked with lengthened stains, compared to feathers. J 
pennaceous 1890 W vbster, Pennai eons {Zitol,), like or per- 
taming tqa normal feather. 1890 Cent, Diet,, Pennaceous, , , 
having the structure of a penna or contour-feather; not 
plumulMeous , In resembling the weh of a feather , 
having fine, close, parallel lines springing diagonally from a 
single line. xBgiSyd, Soc, Lex,, Pmnateous, in Botany, 
n^ked wiliuongitudinal stains looking hke feathers. 

Fennaeiie -ed, obs, forms of Panache, -ibb. 
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PENNILESS. 


i'Pe'Xlliage. Obs tare, [a F Jienna^e(^Amyot, 
i6tli c ), f f&ntie plume : see -age ] « Plumage 

1601 Holland Phny 1 . 287 This veiy bird is for 
the moie part^ of her pennage, blew, intermingled yet 
among with white and purple featheis 1^52 Carte Hisi 
Eng 111 376 Tins nobleman's staff, lighting on the King’s 
head-piece and taking away the pennago fastened to it with 
iron X857 Mavnc Expos Lex , Pennaget . a term the 
same os plumage. 

Permaar, obs fonu of PennebI, 

II Pexinal (penal). [Ger. penna*l pen-case, 
school- boy, a mcclL pentmle pen-case, f fmna 
pen.] Foimerly, m German Protestant Universities, 
a slang name for a fiesbman, from their canying 
about with them their pen-cases for use at lectuies. 
x88a in. Ogilvif, and in later Diets 
Hence Fe unalism [Ger. and mod.L. pmnahs^ 
mus\y an oppressive system of fagging practised 
upon freshmen in German Universities in the 17 th 
century. (Abolished about the end of the 1 7th c ) 
1863 Dowding Life G Caliiins\^ flf Pennalismwas a 
flightful system of ‘bullying ’ Ibid v 31 It was they who 
held pennmism, with its leirois, in check. Ibid x\. 183 

Pemiance, -ans, obs. forms of Peuanob. 
Pennant'^ (pemant). [app. a compromise 
between PbmDxVNT and Pennoh; leprcsenting the 
usual naalical pronunciation of these woids, of 
which It is now the most usual form ] 

1. — Pendant 7 ; a rigging pendant 
i6xi CoTGR , PalenCf the Pennant , a rope which helpes to 
hoise vp the boat, and all hcauie marchandise, aboord a 
ship, 1658 PiiiiiiFS, Pendants in a Ship, are shorl ropes 
made fast at one end eithei to the head of the mast or to 
a yard, 01 to the clew of a sail 1755 Johnson, Pennant^ 
a tackle for hoisting things on hoaid 1841 Dana Seaman’s 
JIfan., Pendant, 01 Pannant, a rope to winch a purchase is 
hooked A long stinp with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a biace to reeve through, or to hook a tackle to, 

b (See Pendant 7 b.) 

1867 SMmr Sailor^s Wordbk, Irish pennants, rape 
yarns hanging about on the rigging Loose reef-pomts or 
gaskets flying about, or fag-ends of lOpes 
2 =» Pendant sb, 9, Pennon 5’ see quot 1867. 
1698 Fryer Acc E India x His Majesty, Chailes II, 
was pleased to giant Letters of Mait Which impoweied 
them to wear the King’s Jack, Ancient, and Pennant, and 
to act as Men of War 17*5 Dc Fou Voy. tonnd World 
(18 {o) 2x3 A small vessel, under Spanish colours, pen- 
nant flying 17SS Johnson, Pennant (pennon, Fr), a small 
flag, ensign or colours i8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master i. 24 
A pennant at the peak appears, To shew the fleet they'ie 
at their piayhs 1867 Smyth Sailo-Ps Word-bk , Pen 
nani, a long naiiow banner with St Geoige’s cross in 
the head, and hoisted at the mam It is the badge of a 
ship-of-wnr Signal pennants ate 9 feet long, tapeimg fiom 
2 feet at the mast to x foot ..Broad pennant denotes a coin 
modore, and is a swallow-tailed flag, the tails tapering z87a 
[see b], 1895 FnnK's Stand. Diet , Pennant, a small flag 
flown dui mg the peiformance on a naval vessel of some 
public function , as, a church-pennant, meal-pennant, etc. 

b = Pennon i. Also 

18x5 Pans Chit-chat (18x6) I 26 Myriads of pennants and 
white flags floated m the air 1863 Barinc-Gould Iceland 
105 He put up the little pennant which adorned the tent 
top 187a Preble Hist Flag {1880) 11 A squire’s mark was 
a long pennant similar to the conch -whip pennant of modem 
ships of war 1878 H M Stanley Dark Coni. II xiii. 374 
Quivering flaming pennants of flame. 

3 . Mtis A hook of a quaver, semiquaver, etc. . 
= Hook sb. 10 c U. S, 

X890 in Cent Diet 1895 in Fimh'^s Stand. Diet. 

4 Comb f pennant-bearer, pennant-ship: 
sec qnot. 

x8ia Byron liar ii xx, Then must the pennant-bearer 
slacken sail, That lagging barks may make their lazy way 
18^ Smyth Sailoi 's Wd. bk , generally means 

*^the commodore, and vessels m the employ of government 
Pennant^ (pemnant). [a. Welsh p&nnant, 
lit. ‘dale-head*, f. jpen(n) head + nanl valley; also 
a frequent place-name in Wales] Now usually 
Pennant ^nt : the name applied to an iinptoduclive 
senes of gntly strata lying between the Upper and 
Lower Coal-measures in South Wales, whence 
extended to analogous strata in the Bnstol Coal- 
field. Also Pennant flag, rock, stone 
X736 C Lucas Ess. Waters III 224 This bath was paved 
with pennant flag a stone that divides into slates of about 
two inches thick 1769 STRAcnry m Phil, Trans XXX 
972 A Rock of Paving Stone, call’d Penant, which Rock 
IS sometime twenty Feet tliick, or more 1792 Genii Mag 
LXII. T. zaz The stone of these two crosses is of a very bard 
and durable kind, usually called pennant, of a close gritty 
natuie, and di^ eveiy wheie in the mountainous parts of 
(Jlamoigan x^ WoonwARD Geol E Somerset ^ Bristol 
Coalfields px ['The Coal Measures] are divided into three 
senes, an XJpper pioductive Coal Senes, a Middle and neaily 
unpioductive senes called the Pennant Gnt, and a Lower 
productive series x886 Jukcs-Browne Hist Geol 186 The 
Pennant (jrits This sei les foims the fine range of escaip- 
menls, which enclose the cential table laud of the county 
[Glamorgan] x888 Prestwicii Geol II 95. 

Pennar(e, -ard(©, obs forms ot PennebI. 
Feunate (pc'n<?i:), a. rare [ad. L. penn&t-us 
winged, f penna feather : see -ate 2.] 

1. NcU. IJtsl. « Pinnate. 

[X704 J Harris Lex. Techn I, Pennata folia, winged 
LeaveaJ 1837 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pennaie. 

2 . «*Penntpobm. 

1877 Rosenthal Muscles ^ Nci-ves 91 The fibres are 
attached at an angle to a long tendon, fiom which they all 

voL, vn. 


branch off in one direcfion (semi-pennate muscles), or in two 
directions like the plumes of a feather (pennate muscles). 

3 Winged ; fig very swift 

1870 R. R CovERDALE Poents 35 On pennate feet they 
tiead the -way 

Feuuated (penuited), a. Now rare, [f as 
piec. + -ED ] ^ 

tl. Bot ^ Pennate i, Pinnated. Obs. 

17*7 Bailey vol Jl,KPennated Leaf . or feather Leaf, 
m which the Parts of which the Leaf is compos’d, are set 
along the middle Rib, either alternately 01 by Paiib, as in 
Vetches, &c. 1735 in Joim&ON. 1802-3 tr Pallas' T?av 
(1812) 1 538 The stalk branches out with pennated leaves 
2 . Feathered; having slender lateral ribs like the 
vane of a feather ; also s= Pennipobm, 
x8xg G. Samoublle Entomol Compend 267 Antennae pen- 
nated in the males * serrated m the females 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl Anat. II. 593/2 Some appeal ance of a pennated 
muscle 

Fexmati-, combining foim of L penniitus Pen- 
NATB, as m Pennatifld, Pennatilobate, Penna- 
tipartite, Penaatiseot, -sected ael/s. = Pinna- 
TIEID, etc., q. V. 

X783 JusTAMOND tr. Eaynals Hist Indies I 293 Laige 
pennatifled {sic} leaves 1857 Mayne Expos Lex 900/2 
Pennatifid Pennalipartite Pennatisected 1875 Huxley 
in Encyel Brit. 1 130/1; The tentacles become flattened and 
seriated at the edges, 01 take on a pennatifid diaracter. 

Peunatulacean a. and sb. 

Zool [f, mod.L. Pennatutacea neut. pi , f. Pen- 
natulay the typical genus.] a adj Belonging to 
the order Penitainlacea of alcyonaiian polyps 
b. sb A polyp of this order. So Feunatula ceous 
(-^1/95) Fennatula*xiau a and sb., Feuua- 
tula rious a « piec. ; Pennatulid (pense tiidid), 
a polyp ol the family Pmnatnkdse, of which 
Pennatula, the sea-pen, is the typical genus ; Fon- 
na traoid a , resembling or allied to this genus. 

1857 Mayne Expos Lex 900/2 A Family {Pemuitnlao^a) 
of Zoophytes, having the Pennatvla for then type penna- 
tulaiious 1885 AihetuBwn 30 May 699/2 On a pennatulid 
obtained in the Japanese bea at a depth of seventy-one 
fathoms. 

Fennaunce, Fenna-unt, obs forms of Penance, 
Pendant sb. Fenne, obs. form of Pen 
F emieard, obs f pennoilh, Pennyworth. 
Penned (pend, poet penned), a p. Pen sb.^ 
+ -ED 2.] 

1 . Having Opens’, i.e wing-feathers, or quills; 
winged , feathered, fledged , quilled, as a porcu- 
pine In Her Having fealheis of a specified 
tmclure 'I Obs 

CX470 Henr^som Moi Fab. v {Pm I Beasts) xvi, Baith 
otter and aip, and pennit poi cupyne 1495 7 > eznsa's Barth 
De P. R XVIII xciv (W de W ) ffvj/z The le«?arde is not 
felheiyd nother pennyd 1552 Huloet, Penned, pmnatus, 
plumaius Penned oi franked, altihs, ut altihs cygnits 1572 
BossrwELL Aimorie 11, 46 b, S beareth Sable, a Sphinx 
d’argent, mined, and penned d’Or 
2 In parasynthetic comb, a from Pen sb 2 r, 
as hard-penned, tender-penned, weak-penned\ b 
fiom Pen sb ^ 4, as angry-penned, having or using 
an angry pen, * e. writing angiily 
X486 Bk 6t, AlbaftsAvu} h, As bngc as an hawke stondeth 
vnder the nombre of vii, bams she is bot tendei pennyd 
Ibid, She IS not harde pennyde no moie than a sooie hawke 
1596 W Smith Chloris (1877) 4 My maiden verse Whose 
weake ^nd muse to flie too soone doth proue. 1708 
Apollo^o 62 3/1 Angiy pen’d Maid 

Feuiied (pend), ppl. a?- [f. Pen + -bd i ] 
Shut up in a pen ; confined, as water, by a wen or 
lock . see the verb. Also with in, up, etc. 

1794 W Vanderstegcn Pres State Thames 29 The 
pincticability of rendering the rapid river Severn apenn’d 
navigation 1840 Evid Hull Docks Com 138 The further 
your penned up dock went up the river the better 

Feuned (pend), ppl. a 2 [f. Pen © 2 + .judI ] 

1 . Written (with a pen) ; set down in willing 
Also with adv., as well-penned 
1567 Drant Horace, Episi xix. Fviij, That they shoulde 
for very spy te My penned poems teare xs88 Shaks. L L. L, 
v 11 T47 Nor to then pen’d speech lendei we no giace 
1757 Foote Author i, Wks. 1799 I 13a A well penn’d 
adcliess. 

1 2 Done or worked with a pen or quill. Obs 
1597 A M tl Chtillemean's F? Chirurg 15/3 Called the 
penned stitchmge, because it is done wim little quilles or 
bhaftes of a penne. 

tFenneeeh. Obs. Name of an old game at 
cards . see quots. 

1680 Cotton Coinpl Gamester xxj 104 A Game called 
Penncech If the Seven of Diamonds be turn’d up, that is 
Pcnneech i6B8 R Moxmz Arniowy ill xvi (Roxb)73/t 
Penneech, this game hath 7 cards apeece, and a card turned 
vp which IS Tiuinp Then play and he that wins the fiist 
tuck turns vp another card and that is tiump; and so 
eueiy trick produceth a new trump till all the seaven are 
playd x8i6 Singer Hist Cards 347 

t Fennell, obs Sc. form of Panel. 

1586-7 Reg Pmy Council Scot IV 150 Fra all com- 
perance thaum upoun pennell inqueistis or assyissi^. 
F 61 I 116 F ^ (pe nar). Obs. or dial. Also 4-5 
-ere, 5 Sc. -air, 5-6 pener, pennare, 5-8 -ar, 6 
-or, -ard(e. [ai ined L. pmndrmm, f. penna 
pen : see -abium, -ab ] A case or sheath for pens, 
of metal, hom, leather, etc , formerly earned at 


the girdle, often together with an inkhorn ; a pen- 
case ; in later use, sometimes, a wiiting-case 
cz3^ Chaucer Merck. T. 635 ]^mely a penner he 
borwe. And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe 1398 ^bvisa 
Barth De P R 11 iv (1493) biij/i Aungela .heie pennars 
and ynke homes and othei Instnimentes ofwiyttes 14.. 
Lat. Eng* Voc in Wr-Wtilcker 601/34 Pennariutn, a 
Pennere ^1470 Hcnrvson Mot Fab vir {Lim 4 Mouse) 
Frol vi, Ane mkhorne, with ane piettic gilt peiinaii, 1520 
Whitinton Vulg (1527) 27 One hath pyked out all the 

S ennes from my pennarde 1541 Ace. Ld High Treas 
'cot in Pitcairn Cntn Trials I *321 Foi ane Pennare of 
silvei, to keip Pyke-teithe in, to j>e Kingis grace. 1591 
Florio Praties 89 S Giue me my penknife, to make a 
pen D, It IS in your penner, you doe nothing but write 
161X CoTGR , Escriptoire, a Pennei . 1659 Hoole Comemus'^ 
Vis World xci (1672) 187 We put up our Pena into a Pen- 
nar [calamario] 16^ R. Holme iii 193/2 The 

Eagle holdeth a Writeis penner and Iiik-hom in her Beak, 
by the stiings of it 1864 Boutell Her Hist. «5 Pop, ix 
(ed 3) 40 T he Penner and Inkhorn 1871 W Alexander 
yohnny Gibb xlii (1873) 235 The lid o' the penner 

* Penner uoj). [f. Pen + -er i ] One 
who pens or woids a writing, document, statement, 
etc ; a wiiter <2^ something (either the original 
composei, or a copier). Almost always with of 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb Kent (1826) 162 If Edmund 
Hadheiiham, the penner of the Chronicles of Rochester, lye 
not shamefully. i6xa Sir G Paulk Whtigift{x(iiy^) 
The authors and penneis of some of these libels were, John 
Penry and John Udall «z635 Corbet Poems (1807) 24 
A Ballad late was made But God knowes who'es the penner. 
Z758 Blackstoae Comm I Introd 1 xx The penneis of our 
modern statutes, 1817 Canning in Pari, Deb, 1869 With 
r^ard to the addiess befoie the House, the numerous pen- 
ners of it should not have launched into affirmations 1825 
Bentham Ojfic Apt Maximiztd, Indie (1830) 49 The pen 
ner of this same Act of Lord Eldon’s 
t Penner 3 . Obs rate^^. See quot. 

X624 lIcYwooD Gunask vn 355 A bodkm or penner which 
she wore in her haire foi an ornament. 

Pennerth, penn'eth, obs. ff Pennyworth 
F enneryail, obs. form of Pennyroyal. 
Fennestone, obs. form of Penistone. 

Fennet (pe*net). Obs. exc local. Forms. 5 
P0nett(d, 6 peimutte, pennite, 6- pennet [f. 
as Penile with change of suffix Cf Olt peneto. 
It. penjitto barley-sugar, OF. pemies (1359 
Godef ) ] A piece 01 stick of barley-sugar (or 
some similar confection) ; Penide 
(N ow a tiade term for a sweetmeat of the toffee kind, 
flavotued with lemon, peppermint, etc. sec quot 1883 ) 
X470-X in Mem Ripon (Suitees) III 216 Penettes, 4//. 
1576 Baker fewell of Health 93 b, Take of Dates, of 
Reysins, of Pennites of Sugar of eche six ounces x6xx 
CorGiL,Pa»/d!p, a Pennet, the little wieath of sugar taken 
in a cold x6r6 Surel & Markit. Conntiy Forme 37X It 
serueth for the making of Almond milke, Potage, Pennets, 
Marchpanes, and other such daintie deuiscs [1883 Huddet sf 
Glois.^ Peiinett, a kind of sweet, of the humbug species, 
cut in form like a double pyiamid 1887 Label from Con- 
fectioner’s Shop, Durham, Lemon Pennets ) 

Pemaied (pe*md), a. [f.PENNY + -BD2.] Pos- 
sessed of a penny Chiefly in comb., n s ons-penmed. 

x8o6 WoRDSw Power of Music vn, The one pennied Boy 
has his penny to spare. 190X Westm Gaz. 4 July 2/3 While 
you dispensed the fragile chocolate To pennied youngsters 

Feuniferous (pem feros), a. Nat. Hist, [f 
L penmferif penna feather + ^^-beanng) + -ous.] 
Dealing or pi odiicing feathers, feathered. 

x8a8 Stark Elem. Nat Hist H 14 Belly and tail penni- 
ferous i8ax Ptaseps Mag. XXV 319 The giant Scotch 
fiis, with the ihnll sough of their penniferous branches. 
X857 m Mayne Expos Lex 900/2, 

Fenniform (pemifpim), a Nat. Hist. [ad. 
mod L. pmmfonn-is, f. L. penna feather . see 
-eobm] tiaving the form or appearance of a 
feather ; having a central axis with diverging lines 
or fibres on each side, like the barbs of a feather ; 
spec, applied to a muscle whose fibres are obliquely 
arranged on each side of a central tendon. 

17x3 CiicsrLDKN Anat n u (1726) 73 The fibres of the 
pennlform muscles 1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 414 
The carneous fibies by their lateral attachments shorten the 
tendons of penniform muscles, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
594 Pennifoim or plume shape x88x Mivari Cat ia8 
Sometimes the fasciculi radiate from a cential band of dense 
fibious tissue m a penniform or semi-penniform manner. 
Hence Fe nniforml-va'dlated a., radiated like 
the barbs of a feather; Fe unSfoxinwi se adv , in 
a penniform manner. 

1793 Young m Phil Trans. LXXXIII 173 Three penni- 
formi-iadjated muscle? *839-47 Todd tycl Anat. Ill 287 
The fibies converge penniforniwwe to a stiong .tendon ^ 

Fennigerous (pern d^&os), a. [f L.penniger 
{t. penna feather + -ger -cairying) + -ous ] F eather- 
beanng, feathered 

1656 in Bi ouNT Glossogr. 1835 ILxKBSt Hob 4 Inst.Amm. 
II xvii 151 The various plligerous, plumigerous, penni- 
gerous and squamigerous animals 

FennileSS (pemil6s), a. Also penny-, fpeny-, 
etc. 2 see Penny, [f. Penny 4 -less ] Not having 
a penny ; having no money ; poor, destitute, 
cxixo in Pol. Songs (Camden) 253 For thef is reve, the 
lend is penyles 1406 Hoccleve Misrule 130, I were 
nakidly bystad By force of the penylees maladie. 156a J 
HrywooD Prov, 4 Epigr, i xxiv (1867) 98 Thou art 
pemlesse. xSoa Greene Art Conny Catch. 11. ii He was. 
turned to walke penny-lessc m Mark-lane, as the prouerb is. 
x^ Garth Dispens X2 Or where ill Poets Pennyless confer 



FEHiriLESSLY. 


PENNY. 


vjvj Bailey vol II, Pewnless Joknsok PamiUf' 
No 171 7 xo At lengtn 1 became absolutely pennyless 1824 
Byroh Trmisf C1637) i n 132 Though pennyless all, 
X874 Green Short Htst ix. § 6 660 Eithei course must end 
in leaving the Government penniless 
tb. Fmmkss bench . name of a coveied bencU 
whicb formerly stood beside Carfax Church, Oxford ; 
and app. of similar open-air seats elsewhere ; prob. 
as being the resort of destitute wayfarers. Hence 
allusively Ohs, 

1560-1 m W H Turner SeUci, JRec, Oxford (1880) 284. 
Item, to Sylvester Kechyn, for mending the peneles benche 
ij s 11 y d, 1580 Lyly EttpJwes (Arb ) 244 E) vei y stoole he 
sate on was Penmles bench. 1596 Bp W. Barlow TJa ee 
SsrjH 1 120 By which, they bring both their parentes and 
themselues vnto Peniless bench cz6ooL Hutton AnUg 
Oxford in Ehz Oxford (O, H S x886) 86 On the left band, 
under the East end of St. Martins Church, yee sec that 
Seate, which is called Pennelesse Bench, builded by the 
Cittie, as well for their solace and prospect every waie, as 
for the conventencie of the Market Women m the tyme of 
Eaine 16x5 Swotnaai Arraignut JVom (1880) p xxiv. 
Ashamed toreturne home againe weeping crosse and 
pennyles bench. 1629 hTS,Acc Si foh^'s rfosp,^ Canterb , 
For mending of pennyedess bench halfe a dayes worke. 
a 1672 Wood Life (O. H S ) I 139 i860 Warter Sea 
board II 43 Though he have sometimes to sit on the 
Penniless Bench. 

Hence Pd'imilessly ach , ; Fe'uuilessxiess. 

1871 S ALA in Belgravia XIV 42 x 1 he pennilessness of their 
spouses 1690 SAimsBURY Ess, Eng Lit (i8gi) 308 Did he 
xeally journey pennilessly down to Eton? 

II FenniU (pe'nil*^), usually in pi. pennHlioii 
(peni [Welsh penmll verse, stanza (i,penn 

head) , pi. penn-^peniilmi^ A form of improvised 
veree adapted to an air ijlayed on the harp, sung 
by the Welsh at the Eisteddfod and on other 
occasions ; a stanza of such verse 
1784 E, Jones Musical and Poetical Eellcks of the 
W elsh Bards with a select collection of the Penntllion 1829 
T. I* Peacock Misfoi Elphm ras The bnids struck up a 
sort of conwcutive chorus in a senes of pennillion or stanzas 
in praise of Maelgon and his heuship 1887 J Thomas in 
Grove Put hlits, IV. 438 The singers continue to lake up 
their PeniU alternately with the harp 
b. attnb, and Comb, 

1784 E Jones Mas Rel Welsh Bards (1794) 61 Theie 
are several kinds of Penmll jneties , The skill of the 
penmll^uigers m this is admirable 1887 Ttmes (weekly 
ed.) ig Aug. 15/3 Sir J H Puleston infoimecl the Prince 
of the rules of wnmllioii singing 1898 Wesim Caz x June 
5/2 Eos Ddr,lhe leadingpeaillion-singer,sang to the accom- 
paniment of the harp the traditional peiiiilion sung at Wehh 
weddings.^ 

Pennine (pensm). Min [Named 1840 by 
Eidbel and Schweizer, because found in the Pen- 
nine Alps.] w Penjuiwitb 
x8^ Dana Mm 318 The name Pennine is derived from 
Its locality 1878 Lawrlncc tr Coitiis Rods Class 22 
Pennine, Ripidolite and ChUnochlore are minerals re- 
sembling chlorite 

Penninerved (pc'niimivd), a, Bot [f. L. 

pennt-^ comb, form of penna feather + Neuvb + 
-BD K] Of a leaf : Having nerves or veins diverging 
on eadi side of a midnb ; feathcr-vemed, pinnately 
veined. Also FenniiLe'rvate a, 

1857 Mayne Ex/os ZeXf PewnnerviSy Boi, penni- 
nerrate x88o Gray Sirnd, Bot in § 4(ed. 6)93 Pinnately 
father-veined (or Penninerved) leaves are , those of 
which the veins and their subdivisions are side branches of 
a single central rib. 

Penning (pe miq) , vhl, sh 1 [f. Pen v '^+ -nra ^ ] 
The action of Pen ; enclosing, confining, etc 
1626 Bacon Sjflva § 132 The perming and enclosure of the 
in the concave of the well. X75X A ci 24 Geo ILc 
Locks, Weirs.. and the Shutting, Penning, Opening, Diaw- 
ing, Use thereof s886 C Scott SheeP^Farnting zoi In 
penning, the dog works closely to the sheep 

Periling, vbl sh 2 [f. Pen » 2 + -ino 1 ] The 
action of Pen 0.2 ; writing, inditing. 

<21548 Hall Chron , Edw IV 227 A lettei botlio for 
the stiie & the petinyng excellently endited 1687 Roytd 
Proclam, 18 Nov in Land, Gaz, No. 2297/1 The Doubtful 

I suppose It IS of my Sisteis Penmng, and 
he, poor Man, is the humble Copier X849 Stovcl Inirod, 
tanvesNscess, 63 7 he treatmentofwoids.andtbepennlng 
of signatures, in that way was rather unusual 

Fenmng,ppi.a. [f.pENz^i+-iNo2i That 
pens Pen ».l) ; enclosing, shutting in. 

Feuniuite (penmait), M'n [Altered from 
Pkummi : see "iia 1 .] A mineral of the chlorite 
group; a hydrous silicate of aluminium, magne- 
occuning in rhombohedral crystals. 

Pennmite. Petiiime . , Hydro- 
Talaa V4” 

Pennipoteat (pem-pftdnt), 0 ra/e-l [ad, 

L, p^mtfotens, potmi-emi f- penna feather, plume 
(see Pen) '^patens powerful.] Strong on the wing: 
strong-pimoned, powerful m flight 
1609 J Davies JBoly Roods (1878) 13/2 Vnplume their 
imgs in flight pennipotent, 1656 in Blount Gcossogr, 
Pe]wlnal(l, obs. form of PeirmoTiM.. 

Pennis, obs, pi, of Psw, Pbkht. 

I* Pe’iuusli, a, Obs, 'inonce-wd [f Pen sh^ + 

-ISH 1 ] Pertaining to a pen, or to writing. 


1646 Vox Popnh 17 Your Pulpit worke, and your pennish 
paines 

fPe-nnisome, a, Ohs, ’inonce-wd, [f Penny 
-b-soMB ] Fumisbmg 'pence 1. e. money; lucra- 
tive, profitable. 

1631 Weever Anc Putt, Mon 220 , 1 finde little of any 
chantie this Bishop performed, .with all these hispennisome 
preferments 

Peimiston(e, obs. foim of Fbnistone. 
Peuuite (pemait). Mtn [Named by Hermann, 
1849, from Pennsylvania, where found : see -ite 1 ] 
A greenish variety of Hydiodolomite (see Hydro-), 
contammg nickel. 

1850 Amer, yml Sc Ser.ii IX 217 Hermann bos made a 
new mineral which he callt. Pennite 1868 Dana Min (ed. 3) 
708 Penmie of Hermann, fiom Texas, Pa , is in apple-gieen 
to whitish crusts. 

Pennite, obs. form of Pennejt. 

Peunireined (pemiv^nd), a Bot, [f. L. 
penni-^ comb, form of penna feather, Pen + Vein 
+ -ED 2.] Penninerved 

1855 Macgillivrafs Hat Htsi Pee Side (ed. Lankestei) 1 
179 Pale gieen and neaily opaque beneath, nennivcintcl 
with reticular venules. 187a OLivrn Elem. Bot ir. 253 
[Palms] aie usually either ofthe radiate- 01 penni veined type, 

Pennon (pe*nsn). Forms* 4-8 penon, 4-5 
penoun, 4 pen(n)own(e, 5 pynoune, -youn, 
^pynon, Sc, pannoun, 5- pennon. [ME. a. 
OF penon (also pemi~, paii-, pannoii) ^ Pr peno, 
penon^ OCat pano. It pennom^ generally held to 
be a Romanic denv of L. and It. pamta^ F panne 
feather, plume, wing (Diez, Liltrd, Harm.), It. 
had the sense ' plume of fentheis \ and OF. that of 
' feather of an arrow’, as well as that of * streamer 
Sp has pendon, Pg, penddo, mod.Cat. pendSy with 
iutuisive dy peril, by association with pender to 
hang, cf, Eng pendant iox pennon^ 

1 A long nairow flag or sueamei, Inangular 
and pointed, 01 swallow-lailed, usually attaclied 
to the head of a lance (or a helmet), formcily 
borne as a distinction by a knight under the rank 
of banneret, and sometimes having Ins cogpizance 
upon it, now a military ensign of the lancer 
regiments. 

*375 BARBoUR 2 ??'ffc<? vin, 227 Thairspeiis, thair pcnuownj’*?, 
and thar scheldis Of liclit lllumynit all tlie feldis. c *386 
Chaucer Kni 's T, 120 By his Eaner bom in his penoun. 
1387 Trfvisa I/i^den (Rolls) V. 121 In the baners and 
penons of his knyghtes. 1300 Gowra Canf, 111 56 Of his 
centre the signe was Thre us&hes, whicbe he scholdc bore 
Upon the penon of a spere 1456 Sm G Hayp Law Arms 
(S. T S ) 14X He tynis bis pannoun and his haubergeoun. 

14 Lama, MS, 223 If 431 in Promp Pai-v 392 notCy 
A guydon to be in length ij. yanlcs and a half, or iij. A 
pennon of ames round att the end, and to be in length ij 
yardes cisoo MS Ilarl^ 838 If s Euery baronet shal 
haue hys btiiier displeyd in ye feud yf he be chyef cap- 
teyn, eueiy knyght his penoun, euery squier or genii email 
liys geLoun or standaid xgox Garrard s At t fVarre 141 
A litle Phane or Penon ot silke upon a wyie They 
must weore this cither upon their burgoncts, or upon 
ibeir bats if they will. x6Qy A Lovcil Ir T/icvcMoPs 
7 'rav n, 104 At the end of this Cm etc theie arc men 
who have several Ai rows ready, with IilUe penons hanging 
at them X700 Dryden Pal, Arciiei 1x5 High on his 
pointed lance his pennon boie, His Cretan light, the con- 
quer d Minotaur 1786 Grose Milii Anitg, I 203 noiey The 
pennon was the proper ensign of a bachelor or simpleknight 
Du Fresne shews that even^ the esquires might bear pen- 
nons, piQvided ibey could bring a sulficicnt suite of vassals 
Him ibe field x8ox/^//f (ed, 2)11 52 The pennon was like 
a bannei, with the addition of a tiiangular point — By the 
cutting off of tbs point, on the peifoimance of any gallant 
action by the knight and his followers, the pennon was con- 
verted into a bannei , wh'ereby the knight was raised to the 
degree of a banneret. 1863 Way in Promp Parv 30a noii\ 

A pennon was a small flag attached to the lance, whereby 
the rank of the bearer ^vas known. Wace appropiiates it 
to the knight, and the gonfanon to the baron, out at a later 
It seems to have designated the bachelor. . In Harl. 

MS 35 °* f Si may be seen sketches of all these ensigns , the 
getone being swallow tailed, the penon triangular, and 
charged with thearnioiial beaung, the former being appro- 
priat^ to the esquire or gentleman, the latter to the knight 
1^2 CussANS Bar (ed 3) 274 Tlio Pennon was usually 
J ^ which it depended , and 

tile Charges thereon wei e so embla/oned as to appear cor- 
iccUy when the lance was held in a horizontal position, 
b. In wider or vaguer use • Aj^ flag or banner 
? a X400 Morie Aiih agxB Thane sir Pnamous be prynce, 
in presens of lordes, Presez to his penowne, and pertly it 
hentes. 1530 Palsgr, 253/1 Penon a lytell baner in a felJe, 
pem\<m x §63 Golding vit (1365) ao6b, Cesar., 
rolled up his banneis, and hid the penons and antesignes 
of his souldiers 1399 Siiaks Hen, V, iii v. 49 Barre Harry 
England, that ^eepes t^oueh our Land With Penons 
Harflew 1835 Penny Cycl III. 
^8/2 The drapery of a trumpet was in early times, as now, 
^nnon-quarrde of a banner. z8to ‘ Ouida’ Moths II 
234 The soft wind would blow brightly on the pretty 
pennons of the Xermesse pavilions. ^ 

of the shape of apeunon. 
i:x6i8 Morvson lUn iv. iv i, (1903) 33a Rowles baked 
forth with Penons of Cutt paper, 
m the forme of Apes, Birdes, and like thinges. z8ao Scarf 
Monast XXIV, A pillar of dark smoke, wmch . spread its 
long du^y pennon through the clear ether 1863 Haw- 

^«toryv 5 i«es . 

With their tall chimneys, and their pennons of black smoke, 
d Jder, 

1586 Ferne Blaz, Centrtc 197 The field is Cewles, a 


banner of three pennons or *688 R. Holme Armoury m 
xviii. (Roxb ) Z22/1 He beareth a speare Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Aigent. 
f 2 . a. A knight-bacheloi ; b An enaign-bearei 
*47S Bh Boblesse (Roxb ) 13 For he [Ser John Chaimdos] 
had in his retenu ij<* penons armed & x horsmen. 
1568 Grafton Chron II 239 The Duke of Brabant had 
.xxiuj Banneis and Ixxx Pennons, and in all vij thousand 
men. ai66x Fuilfr Worihtesy Hartford ii (1662) 32 
Surely he was a man of merit, being Penon or Ensign- 
bearer to one, Esquire of the body to three successive Kings, 
and M' of the Horse to one of their Queens 
3 . The long pointed streamer of a ship; also 
called Pendant and Pennant. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt Ixvii, A ship most neatly that 
was lim'd, In all her Sailes with flags and Pennons irim'd 
[In Chalmers’i, Poets, pennants, whence m Richardson ] 
X632 SiiLRWOOD, A Penon (or Pendant) in a ship *658 
Phillips, Penon^ ,, also a sti earner m a sliip. 1807 J. 
Barlow Coliewb ji. 354 0 hapless day • Thai saw my 
wandering pennon mount the tide *8^ Longf Warden 
ofCtnpte Ports 11, Flowing flag and rippling pennon *8^ 

I Mbs. C, Praed Zd?o xiv, Yachts with pennons flying lay at 

j anchor in the hai hour 

I 1 4 Erroneously imt for Pendant i, a hanging 
omancient Obs rare, 

1546 Richmond Wills (Siiitees) 63 Also I give to my 
dowgluer. .a giidlc with penons and buckle of silver. 

6 poet Used by Milton, and others after him, 
for . A wing, pinion. 

1667 Milton P L ir. 933 Fluttiiiig his pennons vain 
plumb down he drops I’en thousand fadom deep Jhid, vn, 
441. 1740 Somerville llobbmol u, 190 The Wasp in the 
VISCOUS Nectar plung'd, His filmy Pennons struggling flaps 
in vain 1796 CoiERiDGr Ode Dfparttng Year Epode 11, 
I heai the famish'd blood of prey Flap then lank pennons 
on the gioatiing wind 18x3 Siicllry Q Mad i 204 Again 
the Coursers of the air Unfurled their o/urc pennons 
PeMtnoncel (pe’noiisel) Obs Jlist, P'orms* 
4 penonceal, 5, 9 -cell, 5 penoun-, 7, 9 -cel, 9 
-oele, 8“pennoncol, (9-o0lle) [a Ol^,penoncel 
(= It, pesinomellOy 'a little plume or bunch of 
feathers, also a hllle streamer or banderoll’ 
(Floiio), medX. pemmcellnsy penomelltis^ Bii 
Cange), dim. of pemn^ Pennon. Sec also tlic 
reduced form l^j^aiCEL, which is found earlieu] 
A small pennon borne upon a helmet or lance, 
a PbnoeIi; a pennon or pendant of a ship. 

139a Gower Conf, III, 308 Than sen thei stonUe on evciy 
side. Endlong the schipes bord to schewe, Of PcnonLcals 
a i luie 1 ewe c 1489 Caxi ok Sonnes of Aymon vi 133 The 
kyng .fonde her besi aboute apenouncell of a spere that she 
made full fa3»r for the knyghtc Keynawde. — 


tiie wjmdc sbok here and there 1610 Gun i tm Jleraldiy 
IV xiv (1611) 224 These pcnoncels aie made of cerlaiu smal 
peaces of Taflfeia or Saiceiiet, cut after the forme of a 
pennon, wherewiih mnitiall men doe oftentimes adornc 
their speares and launces. x688 R Hoimp Armowy ni, 
xviii (Roxb) J22/1 He beareth a speare Or, gornibhcd or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent 1737 Bailiv 
vol II, Pennonccls, 18x4 ocoit Chwahy (1871) 33 WJiom 
they were ciituled to muster under a Penonccic or small 
Inangular sti earner somewhat lilcc the naval pennant of the 

S icsent day a 1835 MoxiiEiiwri l Madmads LopCy The 
utteiing of each penoncel By knightly lancc upborne 

PemxonGier (ponsnsioj). [a, OF. 

pemiUy pmnoncier (Froissart lAthc,), 1. penon 
Pennon.]^ A knight bachelor (as distinguished 
from a knight banneret). 

1890 in Cent Diet 

Pe*iiiioiied (-ond), a, [See -ed2 .] Having, 
bearing, or furnished with a pennon- Also Jig, 
1849 Thackiray Aira Cnra in, No knight am 1 with 
pennoned spear, x868 liOWELL Invita Minerva 2 The 


show hirnsdf before their gates with a hundred thousand 
pennoned lances. 1897 Wesim Gaz a July fx Behind 
this line we get a glimpse of plumed helmets and pennoned 
lances of some of the cavalry 
Peiinor, obs form of PennerL 
Penn'orth, colloq, contraction of PENNYWORTH. 
Pennutte, obs. form of Pennet. 

Penny (pe*ni), Pl pennies (pe*niz), pence 
(pens). Forms see below [OKp^ing/p^ndtstg, 
pgfimng^ later pinig » OFns. panning^ PV^wngy 
-igy OS. Pinning (MUG., LG. pennink, MDu. 
pmmncy-ing-y o\sopeni{n)€i T)\x,penning)y OIIG. 
pknning {phantinCy phintini)^ pfptiing (MUG. 
pfemmiCy -zcy -ig-, Ger. pfennig)^ ON. p^ningr 
(mod. Icei, perwigTy Sw,, ODa,, penningy Da. pl. 
per^ « 0 N,pingar ‘money’); not recorded in 
Goth (winch has jto/j for siyBii/Nos in N.T.) In 
early ME , Ormin had still peninng; but the usual 
ME form after laoo was peniy peny, from OE. 
pemr The forms with double n m OE. were 
chiefly Northumbrian; in ME. panmoj penny, yfith 
nn, was app. not used till the ifith c. OE. and 
early ME. had also, less usually, like OFns., forms 
in Pttn-, In ME. the plural pane^es, pene^es, 
pasMd ^^oya.^pam$y pannes, peniis, penis ^ to the 
pans, pens, the latter duly spelt in x6llic. 
pmee. But, beside this, the fuller pes^s, pmt^s, 
penmes, continued in restricted use : see the forms 
m A. 3 and signification In B. i c. 
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The OE. and cognate forms point back to the types 
^^amnS\ *^andiitff^ *^anmngf a series which does not con- 
form to any phonetic law, but suggests that the woid was 
foreign and of unsettled foiin But it was evidently of 
WGer , or even (unless the ON was boirowed fiom. OE ) 
of Common Germanic age. No foiejgn source however is 
known , and the suffix occurring in othei names of 
coins, as OHG c/tctsnrtH^, etc , bespeaks 

at least a Teutonic foimation on a ladical dement Mnd or 
pan{n) This has been sought in WGcr OHG 

^ani. Pawn, with leforence to a possible use of the pandinsgi 
and in WGer pauna, Ger £featne Pan, with possible 
leference to shape. Of these words themselves the Germanic 
origin is unceitam ] 

A, Ilhistialion of Forms 

1 . Stn^ a. I pending, peniug, -mo, penningi 
3 {Orm ) pemnng. jS i pasnis, pams, paani, 
1-2 penis, 2-4 peni, 4 pane- (m comp), 4-8 
pony, 5 penye, -oy, 5-7 peme, (6 peany) j 5-8 
pennie, (6 -ye), 6“ penny 

a 83s Pending [see B, i]. cgso Zmd^^ Ga^ M.iti xxiu 
19 ^ehrohtun him penning G anno peiuiic, v r oenne 
penix , H&iioii enne patiig] cxooo me G>am xxv (Z) 
SO Hic asy j7e^ peningc [v rr pening, peiiig, pmm] c 1000 
Ags Gosp. Malt xx. 9 pa onfengon hig a.lc his pening 
[Pletiton panig , Ltndts/ sumdrijo penningas] c laoo Ormin 
3281 lllc mann an peninng ^fe I^f/d 3287 
^ cxooo Ags Gosp Matl xx 2 He sealde mlcon mnne 
penig U/aito» mnne peenig] 0 1x60 Haiiott Gosp. Matt. 
XX Q pa onfengen hi aelch hys panig {Affs. Gosp pening, 
penis] a ttoaMoral Ode 67 He alse niid his peiiic se pe oper 
nud his punde. a 1300 Cw soy M 22328 For apeiu [Feurf 
peny] lut sal be salde. <ri45o Me7lmx 142 For a penny 
that ye lese on this side, ye shall wynne twejne. 1530 
Palscr 253/1 Penny coyne, X584 LloyiVs 

Cambria, jx To giue them a pciue for eueiie man X590 
Kccorpc, etc Gr. Aries (16^0) 326 That a stei ling peny, 
round without clipping, did then weigh 32 conies of wheat 
diy z668 Marvell Corr Wks 1872-5 II, 186 The taking 
of an half peny and a peny 1673 C Hatton in II Corr. 
(Camden) 118 To be shewn as a sight, peni apiece, 

2. Plural, a. i peuiogas, pendzugas, pen* 

(d)i(n)oa8. $. 1-2 penesas, pan-, 3-3 pene- 

3ea, pane^es, -as, 3 panewes, pone-, -wass; 
peuus, -ijs, 3-4 panes, 4 pannes, penis, 4-5 
penyes, 4-6 penies, Sc. pennyse, (5 peyneyes, 
pennis), 5-6 peuys, pennys, -is, (6<: ) -eis, 6 
(Sc) pennyis, 6- pennies. 7. 4-5 pans, (4 
pons), 4-O pens, 5-d pense, 6 - pence. 5, 

5 penses, -ys 

a 83s IFzll in Thorpe Charters 474 Se mann se to londe 
foe a^efe hue eifehonda xiii pund pendmgse <?8po K. 
M\. FRED Laws c 3 (Schmid 72) gebete borges bryce 
mid V pundum maerra paeninga, c 897 — Gregory's Pasi 
C I 391 We wiematS urum cildum uira peninga mid to 
plegianne. C95<j Luttits/ Gosp Matt. xx. 9 Onfengon 
suindrijo penningas 

/3 c xooo Ags Gosp Matt. xx. 10 pa onfengon big syndrige 
penegas \Hattott sindrie paneges]. Ibtd Luke x 35 (HeJ 
brohte odrum dmge twegen pen^as \Lt7idi^f tuoe^e 
peiid, Hatton paneges]. c 1x75 Lamb Horn. 85 pa twein 
penejes. e zaoo Vtecs ^ Vtrtwes 70 BefostelS here paneges 
3e hatieiie mean c 1205 Lav 2369 Faelles and purpras And 
guldene ponewaes [C1275 panewesl Ibtd, 14684 Xwalf 
panewes a 12^ S Eustace 6 in Horstm. Altcngl 
(1881) 211 Of gold and ponewes iv r, penyesj Tounde c xa9o 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 263/93 A man, pat gaf hiie jireo rounde 
panes a 1300 Fail 4 Passion 58 mE E.P (1862) 14 For 
XXX penus he him sold a 1300 Cursor M. 4835 ((Jott) Al 
redi penijs \Goit peiithl for to tell Ibid. 13483 Qua had o 
penis thre hundreth Bred for to bi 0x373 Se Leg Samis 
vii iyacobtts) 738 For pennyse thretty, X387 Trevisa 
A f/^»(RoUb) ll 343 Also pis [Saturn] ordeyned pannes of 
bras ^1400 Apol Loll 52 Of hem geuen a peney.or 
peyneyes, to prestis 1x1425 Cursor M. (Tun.) Who 
so had pemes pre hundrepe 1426 Lydg De Guil, Pilgr. 
XS037 The pennis that mdas toke. ^1450 St Cuilioeri 
(Surtees) 63^ Penys foure or fyue 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
XXXI V 63 Gif I ten day is wan pennyis thre 15x2 Act \ 
Hen F/I/t c. 19 § 14 All manner of pennys beyng siluer. 
a 1640 Drumm of Hawth. Hist yas /, Wks. (17x1) 3 Twelve 
pennies of the pound. 

y y^fdas Iscariot 133 in ^ E, P (1862) no pe 

teopingperof was prettie pans 1340 Ayenb 23 pri manere 
of guodes .pet pe dyeuel v^le begge mid his pans 1362 
Langl. P Pi a Prok 86 Seriauns Pleden for pons and 
poundes pe lawe. 1377 Ibtd. B v. 243 To wey pens with a 
peys. 1382 WvcLiF John xii 5 Whi is not this oynement 
seeld for thre hundnd pens ? 1426 Lyog. De GuiX Pilgr, 
17732 The pound for xx*> pans I selle. ?nix5oo In xotU 
Eep. Hist. MSS Comm App iv 424, 21 pense in pense 
and half pense. 1526 Tzndalb Matt xvm 28 Wone offi his 
felowes which ought hym an hundred pence 1549 Biase^ 
nose Coll. Muniments 18. 59, Fore pense 
8, 1482 Monk 0/ Eveshasn (Arb) 53 Tho fyrye pensys y 
was Gompellyd to deuoure with an opyn mowthe. 1495 
Rolls o/Parlt. VI, 463/1 Receptes of Penses to the same 
Elizabeth. 

B SigniHcatlon* 1 , Original senses 

1 . An English com of the value of ^ of a shilling, 
or of a pound ; origmally and for many cen- 
turies of silver, in later times of copper, now (since 
i86o) of bronze. Denoted (after a numeral) by 
d, (for demrtus^ denanf) j thus, , fivepence. 

The coining of silver pennies for general circulation ceased 
With the reign of Charles II ; a small number have since 
been regularly coined as Maundy mon^ Copper pennies 
began to be coined in X707 ; copper hal^ence and farthings 
having been used from the time of Charles II. 

^725 Laws op Ine c. 59 (from iElfred^s compilation, 
earliest MS. C925) Oxaa horn biti x peenmga {v.rr. 
peninga, peniga, penega] weoi® 835 in Thorpe Dtpl. 
yEvi Sax (1865) 47 And him mon forgefe Seean iSreotene 
hund pendinglaj. <xzooo Ecgbert Pcemi iv. lx. (Thoipe 
Laws 11. aas), Se rihl scylhn^yh a be xii peneguin. 1x31 ^ 
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0 E. Chron an 1124 Se pcni^ wajs swa ifel |?£et se man 
pa hffifde,, an pund he ne imhte cj'sten Jjser of foi nan 
ping twelfe penegas c 1330 R Bhunnb Chron (1810) 23S 
Edward did smyte lounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng, pe 
kynges side salle be pe hede & bis name writen, pe croyce 
side what cite it wab m coyned & imyten 1485 Caxton 
Utas Gi 24s, luj pens of money courantyeiely Ibid 246 
L hey bhold wyth a good wylle pay the penyes 1596 Shaks 
Tam Shi in. zl 8s Nay by b. Ismy, I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man u,moie then one, and yet not many. 1706 
Phillips, a small Coin . , its Weight is 32 Grains of 

Wheat well diied 1710 } Harris Lex Teclm II, Penny ^ 
Denarius^ was the Urst corned piece of Silver we have any 
account of, and for many Years the only one X7Z7-41 
Chamdeus Cycl. s v , The penny sterling is now nigh disused 
aba com, and scaice subsists, but as a money of account 
*797 Proclam 26 July in Land Gas No 14031/1 We have 
thought fit to order, that certain Pieces of Copper shall be 
coined, which should go and pabs foi One Penny, and that 
each of such Pieces of One Penny should weigh One Ounce 
Avoirdupois 1837 Penny Cycl. VII 330/r T he fiist English 
[silvci] pennies weigh 22^ grams troy Towards the Hose 
of Edward HI the penny weighs 18 grains, and in the reign 
of Edwaid IV it fell to 12, after ptcviously sinking to 15. 
In 1551, the penny was leduced to 8 grains, and tJtei the 
43idof EI14. to 7!^ giams, at which weight it still continues. 

b Applied to local oz other varzeties of this 
coin, sometimes of different value. 

Irish Pc/iny. Manx Penny^ copper pennies of the same 
value as the penny steiling with a difierent design on the 
leverse, foimerly coined for Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
Scots penny ^ a coin or monetaiy unit, equal m t7th c to 
one-twelfth of the English penny , ^ Penny deble^ Penny 
force bee quot, 1598 

1538 Aberdeen Regr (1844) f *S8 Dauid Bruce promittit 
to pay me the soume of thretty poundus in penny and penny- 
wortht Scottis 1598 Stow tium . 43 The penny weyght [to 
weigh] 24 graynes (which 24, by weight then appointed, 
were as much as the former 32 graynes of weight), a pennie 
force, 25. graynes and a lialfe, the pennie dcble, or feeble 
22 giatnes and a halfe. 16x7 Moryson /if/;4. i 283 The Scots 
haue of long time had Placks, which they esteemed for 
4 pence, but 3 of them make an English penny; also Hard- 
heads, cbteemed by them at one penny halfe penny, whereof 
eight make an English penny Ibid 284 They [the lush] 
had little brasse pence, and pence of a second kinde, called 
Hai pers, being Ob big as an Englibh shilhng They had also 
btosse farthings, called smulkins, whereof foure made a 
penny. 1688 R. Holmp Armoury ixi 25/1 An Irish Penny 
hath the Stamp of the Harp and Crown upon it X786 
Cardonncll Numtsm Scot 24 I able I. In which is shown 
how many numeral pounds, shillings, and pennies Scots 
were coined out of one pound weight of gold a ifeo Jas 
Gray Introd. Arith (ed 100) ii (Scotch Money), 2 Pennies 
= 1 Bodle = Arf. Sterling. 2 Bodies = i Plack = 3 

Placks or 12 Pennies = x Shilling =: xd [steihng]. X89B 
G B Rawlings Bnt Coinage 135 The last Irish coinage 
took place under George IV, when pennies and halfpennies 
were struck .1823 Ihul 192 George HI. coined pennies 
and halfpennies for Man m 1786 Re?/, Three legs con- 

joined at the hip Ibid.i Queen Victorm coined a Manx 
penny, halfpenny, and fai thing, in 1830 only ..This is the 
last coinage for the Isle of Man Ibtd 210 In 1870 a series 
of nickel pennies, halfpennies and fai things was begun for 
Jamaica 

c The full plural, penntes (A 2 /J), is now used 
only of the individual coins ; pence (A. a 7) is 
usually collective, expressing the amount, however 
made up ; but it is sometimes used of individual 
coins, when no stress is laid upon their being such. 
Pence is especially used after numerals, where from 
twopence to elevenpence (rarely twelvepence) and 
m twentypGfUe^ it is stressless (U^'pens, etc.) and 
now written in combination. See these words 


With other numbers pence is written sepaiately (or 
hyphened) and has a separate stress, as eighteen 
pence (^•tfnipems) 

■When such a combination means a single coin, or even a 
single amount, it is treated as a single substantive, and may 
have a ptural, e g, *a new sixpence ‘ two sixpences* ; ‘ the 
schoolchildren’s twopences’, * how many eightpences arc 
there m ten shillings?' See Twopence, Threepence, etc 
To such combinations, halfpenny srA farthing added 
without euid.^ e. g ‘ postage twopence-halfpenny *, ' the early 
penny-farthmg foreign post-card', *a sixpence-halfpenny 
shop' These phrases may also take a plural see quot. 
1724. Adjective or attributive uses of these combinations 
are formed with -pennys e g iwopennyt etc. . see 10. 

c xooo- [see examples under A. 2 c 1305- [see under 
A ay]. cx^Wyci.ipW'ks (1880) 36T0 curse a man for sexe 
pans 1436 Libel Eng Pohey in Pol 5 p«ivCRolU)II X7|,xu 
pens in the golden pounde. 1590 Sbaks Com Err, 1 11 55 
Oh sixe pence that I had a wensday last 1590 — Mids. H. 
IV, u 22 Sixpence a day for playing Piraraus. 1724 Swift 
Drapte-Ps Lett, iii, Wks. 1755 V ii 50 We have many sorts 
of small silver coins, . such as the French three-pences, four- 
pence half-pennies, and eight-pence farthings, the Scotch 
five pences and ten-pences, besides their twenty-pences and 
three and four-pences 1728-31 Tindal Rapinls Hist. Eng. 
(1743) II Jcvri IS7 Six-pences, Twopences, Pence, and 
Half-pence 1837 Penny Cycl VII 929/® From Egbert's 
time, with very few exceptions, the senes of English pennies 
IS complete, Ibid,t Pence, halfpence, and farthings are 
extant of John, all struck in Ireland. 1865 ReaderTso 148 
193/2 A kuge hoaid of short-cross pennies xS 66 Crump 
Banking X 226 Coinage of England Athelstan a,i>. 925 to 
Henry II a, d 1x89, silver pennies only 
2, Rendering L. denantts (see DenabiusI ; also 
occasionally argenteus ('piece of silver*), and 
numin us ( *= nufiimtissesteritus^ Sesiterce) Chiefly, 
now only, m Biblical use and allusions thereto. 

C950 Ltndisf Gasp, Mark xii 15 Brenges me peni; [L 
denanimy Jzmtte ic jesii C975 Rnshw. Gosp John vL 7 
Tu hand peninga [L, ducentoruvi eknarioruni\ to blafum 
xinyhtsumao him. cxotio Ags Gosp Luke x 35 And 
znte otirum dsese twegen penegas [L. duos denartos, 


Wycui? twey pens, v, r. pans], e 1275 Passion of our Lord 
1x9 m & Mtsc 40 If icli so ispede pat icb bitraye ihesu, 
hwat bchal beon inymede? pi ytty panewes, hi seyden ^13^ 
WvcLiF Serm bel Wks 1 . 32 He toke two pens, and gaf 
hem to J>e hosteler 1387 U rcvisa (Rolls) I 273 pey 

schuldc euery gere offre fotne pans [L qiiainor nummos\ to 
pe chirche work of Seynt Denys c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) 
XI 42 pal salde Ciiste for xxx penys, 1535 Coverdale 
Jer, xxxii 9 Seuen sycles and tea syluer pens [L decesn 
argentecsl 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 303 Antonins the 
Triumvir hib pennies were mixed with iron 1646 Bp Hall 
Balm ofGil (1650) 134 Even the eleventh lioure carried the 

r ny as well as the first 1720 Ozlll Verioi's Rom Rep. 

VII, 424 notCy The Penny of Gold among the Romans was 
worth a Thouband Sesterces 1796 H Hunter tr. Si.- 
Funds Stud Nat (1709) III. 480 , 1 do not speak of the 
penny paid to Cesar by St Peter i88x N T. (R.V ) 

XX 2 j Shew me a penny Whose image and superscription 
hath It? And they said, Ccesac’s 

1 ) Sometimes applied to the French denier 01 
10 centime piece , also, to tlie now obsolete coin 
of Jersey of that value (Jersey pewty\ superseded 
m 187/ by a com = yV shilliug. Formerly also 
used to render the name of the Dutch penning^ 
the Geiman pfermtg^ the Low German and 
other foreign coins corresponding m name In 
U. S. colhq , a cent. 

1727-41 CnAMUERsC>6/ s V, The Fiench/fi««y, or duller, 
lb of tu 0 kinds , the Pai is penny, called denier Partsts , and 
the penny of Touis, denier Toumots The Dutch Penny, 
called pennink, is a real money, woith about one fifth more 
than the Fiench penny Toumois Al Hambourg, Nuiem- 
berg, 8cc the penny 01 pfennig of account, is put equal to 
the French /twwjF Toumots 1862 Ahstkd Channel Isl iv. 
App A (ed 2) s6i Thirteen Jersey pence are equivalent to 
an English shilling. x8to Farmer Diet Amer , Penny, a 
cent, and thus about half the value of an English penny, 
1898 G B. Rawlings Brtt. Coinage 104 No corns were struck 
for Jersey till 1841, . the English shilling at that time being 
valued in Jeisey at thirteen pence. • .The penny isos follows 
II. From Ihe fad that the (silver) penny was 
for many hundred years the chief or only com in 
circulation, the name became to a great extent 
synonymous with 'com*, ‘piece’, or ‘unit of 
money whence the following uses : 

3 » A coin . applied with a defining or descriptive 
adjunct to various coins of the Biitisb Isles, of dis- 
tinct origm from the ordinary penny. Now Iltsf 
Pemy ^ twopence, a silvex coin of the value of twopence, 
a half groat, gold penny, a gold com of the value of 20 
shillings issued in 1257 

1483 Caih, Af^l. 274/1 A Peny of twa Pens {A Pcnnj's), 
didragina 1523 Act 14 Ijr 15 Hen VIII, c. la As many 
halfe grotes called pens of two pens 1523 Fitziierb Huso, 
§ 54 Peny grasse bath a Icafe as brode as a peny of two 
pens, and neuer bearetli floure. 256$ in Keith Hist Scot, 
(1754) App 118 Uhat thair be canjeit ane Penny of Silvir 
callit the Mary Ryall, .of Weicht ane XJnee Tioce-weicht 
Z578 Reg Prtty Council Scat III. 31 Thair salbe ane 
penny or pece of gold prentit and cunyeit of twentie one 
carret fine 1700 Tyrrell Htst Eng. II, (973) This Year 
[1257], according to the MS. CHironicle of thecity of London, 
the King Coined a Penny of Puie Gold of the Weight of 
Two Sterlings, and commanded that it should go for 
T wenty Shillings 1895 W. A Shaw Hist, Currency 1 , 4 
Five years later (1257) Henry 111 of England imitated the 
florin in his gold pennies 

4 . Used as a general or vague word for a piece 
of money ; hence, a sum of money, money. 

Now chiefly in phr apteity penny * see 9 e, 
e 1330 R Brunnb Chron. (xBzo) 64, & alle bat he mot gete, 
he robbed & reft, Peny no pen^worth, no jnog he no left, 
1340 Ayenb 23Ydelebiisse yet ishedyeulespem,huermide 
he bayp olle pe uayr^ane-worhes me he markatte of kise 
wordle. a 1375 Lc^ Folks Mass Bk. App. iv, 514 Go vp to 
him with fill good-witle, And bi peny, him profre. c 1384 
Wyclif Sel. Wks HI, 377 Pei done his tojFynne \>o 
penye c X386 Chaucer Reeoe^s T, 199 They hym bisoght 
Of herberwe and of ese as for htr peny 1583 T. Washington 
tr Nicholafs Voy, ji xx, S7 b, They may there be lodged 
without paying of any pennie X613 Cockerak Ei^ Diet, 
m s V Maximtlean, The Emperour gaue him a small 
penny, x^ in J. Harrington Def, Rights Umv Oxford 
(1690) 26 They living wholy upon the penny, buying all 
commodities but having nothing to sell 1657 Hkylin 
Undeceiv, People 20 The Minister hath neither com nor 
hay, nor any piovision for expence of houshould, but what 
he buyeth by the penny, ^64 H, Walpole Lei G. Montagu 
24 Dec , I shall put your letter to Rheifiis into the foreign 
post with a proper penny. 179a Burns * What cm ayoutsg 
lassie ’ 1, Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an’ Ian’ 1 xSaa Lockhart 
A, Blear 139 A braw little penny to her tocher* 

b. In//. *= money . ong. as consisting ordinarily 
of (silver) pennies ; in later use, often depreaalive, 

‘ small money *, * coppers ‘ small earnings *. 
c 1290 .S' Eng, Leg I. a6/8 To J>e apostles be wende anon 
and to heore let )je panes caste, a xjpo Cursor M 5507 Wit 
)xLir penis boght was he. c 1470 Henry Wallace vitr. 692 
Piyce off pennys may mak ws no ramed. 16x1 Cotor s, v 
Sten, Who looseth his pence forgoeth his seuce, 1641 Milton 
Ch Govt II Wks 1851 in 139 Dispensers of tieasure. 
without price to them that have no pence. 1653 UrquhaRV 
Rabelassi xlv. 203 He.. gave unto each of them a horse 
together with some pence to live by 1883 G. B. Goode 
Ptsh. Jndust. 6 (Fish. Exhib. Pubk), Their descendants . 
are to-day hauling pence up out of the water faster than 
their forefathers ever learned to do 

f o. (Singular ) With ordinal numeral, express- 
ing an aliquot part of a sum of money, as the 
fifth penny, i, e. every fifth penny in any number 
of pennies ; *= one-fifth of the whole amount. 

X038 Charter of Harold Harmfot m Kemble Dipt, 

82~a 



PENITT. 
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PENNY. 


IV S7 [He] bsed lime fultumes to l^am hirode embe Jjone 
)7nddaii penig C1300 H'ttsbaudni, 8 in Pel Songs 
(Camden) 149 Ever the fuithe peai moL to the kyngc 1581 
Peg Privy Counal Scot HI 427 All and liaill the erldome 
of Gowry, with the teuid penny of all wardis 1585 Ibtd 7^3 
The fiist fructis and fylt penny of the same beneficeis 
ax6x& Raleigh Prerog Pari (1628) 8 In the 14 yearehe 
[Henry HI] had the 15. penny of all goods given him vpoii 
condition, to confiime the great Charter c 1645 Howell 
Lett 1. xh, None can hue or build a House, but he i^t 
pay the tenth penny. x88x Lend Gasi, No 1654/2 The 
Nations of this City have declared their willingness to give 
twice the 20th pen ny, which . will raise a Million and a halfe 
1776 Adam Smith /K AT i ix (1860) I 95 In 1720 interest 
was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth penny, or fiom 
five to two per cent. 1844 G Dodd lextile Mamf v 168 
Remunerated by what was termed ' the fourth penny', thil 
IS, each journeyman received as his wages the fourth part 
of the gross sum for which such cloth was sold 

f d. Ftrst jbmny = piime cost, cost price. ^ In 
qiiot. 1674, perh. « first amount, amount starting 
a contnbution, testimonial, etc. ; a handsel. Obs 
1586 A. Day Secretary 11 (1625) 63 Seuen Buts of 
Sack, which cost the fir&t penme seuenteen Duckats the But 
ifiao Capt. Smith Neoj Eng ‘J rials (Arb) 242 Her fiagbt, 
which she sold at the first penny for 2x00 pounds c 1645 
Howell Lett (r6so) II, 48 Her cargazon of broad cloth was 
worth the fiist peny neer upon 30000/ X674 Marvell Corr, 
Wks. i 872'’5 II 424 E. of Pembioke marryed to Madame 
Qerronal's [«V] sister The King gives looo fiist peny. 

e. The particular sum of money or amount of 
some tax, impost, or customary payment. ’With 
defining adjunct, as Borchel-yennyy cock-p , common 
penny y eamest-p,,firep , gauge-^p*y God's-p , hanse- 
penny y hontage~p,y Petei^ s-pettny {'pence), Pomc-p,^ 
s€Qt-p,y teiitd~p . ttlhing-p , ward-p , etc. See these. 

c XX94 in Reg of Wetkerhal f 1 897) 30 Sint quiete de nver 
peni et de blodwita et de hundredpeni et de thethin^e 
pern. 1444 Rolls of Parity V, 117/1 ]?at the peny which 
IS called the Gauge peny, be not paied to the Gaugeour 
1461 Ibid, 476/1 A summe of money claymed at two law 
dayes in the yere, called Titliyng peny, otherwise Tottyiig- 
pcny 1479-81 Rec St Alary at II til 102 The erny&t 
penys andpotacions at diueise tymes amonge the woikemen 
ifioS- [see Earnest-i'enny] 1562 Reg Pnvy Counal Sf.ot 
I. 222 Without payment ofany compositioun or teind penny 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 1 79 At Regensburg, in 
the year 1471— the allied powers attempted to impose a 
soit of properly tax on the whole enmire, called the Common 
Fenny. Ibid, 2x3 The scheme of a Common Penny was now 
resumed. 'x^XysuQ^Gtld Merck I 31 There weie dues at 
Andover called ‘scot-pennies’, ‘hanse-pennies’, and ‘sige 
pennies’, Westm Gaz r6 Mar 12/1 Thechuich was 
built m the old feudal days when the Bourchiers. held estate 
in Chingford, and . m 1220 an agreement was entered into 
between the Abbot of 'Waltham and the Dean and Chapter 
of St Paul's by which the latter were exempted from the 
payment of 'BorcheL Peny ’ and ‘ Waid Peny 
6, As the type of a com of small value, oi of 
a small amount of money. Often in contrast with 
pound (see also 9 f, h) ; with a negative, as not 
a penny =* not the least amount, no money at 
all ; so nener a penny y not worth a penny, 
tfxaoo [see A. i Chaucer Row, Rose 451 

Povert al aloon, That not a peny hadde in wolde, 14x4 
Brampton Pemt Ps 46 There schal no man, for peny ne 
poundc, Have ‘ Ne reminiscans, Domine ? ' X457 Poston 
Lett I. 414 A peny yn seson spent wille safe a pounde 
1530 m W. H. Turner Select Rec Oxford 74 Clare had 
never peny for hyt. 1568 Grafton Chroiu II, 589 Hauing 
onely the name and style of the same, without any peny 
pronte, or foote of possession 1570 T Wilson Demosthenes 
97 margin, It is the well spent penny that saveth the pound 
1645 Gurnall Chr vi Arm verse 12 v § 3 (i66g) 83/1 
Wilt thou stand with God for a day or two, buckle with him 
for a penny 1 1789 Miss Burney Cecilia v. 1. Never knew 
a man worth a penny with such a coat as that on. 1840 
"BtLSceLKUL Ingol Leg Ser, 1. /fZ/ezHrs* vi, Never was 

heard saoh a terrible curse 1 But Nobody seem’d one penny 
the worse 1 

lU, Transferred uses : chiefly elliptical, 
ta « PjBlTNYWEIOHr. Obs, 
cxtKaSax, Leechdll 208 Pund eles :;ewih^ .xii penegum 
laesse bonne pund waetres. & pund ealoo gewihcJ vi, ijenesuui 
mare pome pund wmtres 1398 Trevisa Rarik, Ve P R 
XIX. cxxxi (1405) nn iij/a Dragma is the eyghte parte of Viicia 
and weyeth thre Pans of syluer Scrupulus . is aconntyd 
for ten Pans. *579 Reg Privy Council Scot III j8g 
Tuicheing the reductioun of our Sovetane Loidis cunyie to 
ellevin penny fyne, XS90 Recorde, etc. Gr Aries (1640) 
127 Whereas.. the weight n called by the name of a penny. 
It IS not ment a penny of silvei money, but a penny 01 
Gold-smiths weight, which containeth 24 Barly Corn 
t?. The amount bought for a penny, a penny- 
worth Obs, 

1564 CM^Marriages ao8 All lij went to Richard Barkeis 
house, and dronke, eithe[il of them a peny X59X SrcNSCR 
M, Hnbberd 523 Whereas thou matst compound a better 
pente. 

8. « PJSWNYiiAirD, q v, 

IV, 9, Phrases and Proverbs, 
a. A penny for your thoughts I would give something to 
know what jrou aie thinking about (addressed to one in a 
‘brown study*) fb* A penny in im forehead' inclusion 
to aplayml nurseiy joke, in which a cold com is pressed on 
the forehead so as to be felt as if still there after its removal 
see Notes and Q oih & VIII, 189 Obs, 0 A penny saved 
ts a penny gained {got, earned), d. A penny soul never 
came to tv)opence, e A pretty {fmey etc ) pe;nny . a con- 
aderabJe sum (m the way of gam or cost), f. In for a 
penny, in for a pound having entei*ed upon a mattei one 
must carry it through whatever it involves f g No penny, 
m paienmier, a saying referring to puests insisting on 
being paid as a condition of performing services ; hence ss 
nothing for nothing ; if you want a thing you must pay for 


it So no patcruoshr, no penny = no woik, no pay Penny 
nor paternoster (quot 1566), neither pay nor piayers, 
neithei love nor money Obs h. Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of theimelves tl 
think mds penny (good) stiver to have a good opinion of 
oneself j \To make penny of, to turn into money, 

to sell {pbs ) t to make a (good, etc ) penny of, to make profit 
hy^ohs ) (See also e ) jls. Jo turn (wind) the (a) penny 
to employ one's money profitably , or, to gain money Obs 
exc m to turn an honest penny (see Honlst a, 4 b). See 
also Penny-wise 

£U * 54 fiJ Heywood Prov 11, iv (1867) 50 Wherwith in a 
great musyng he was brought, FrCend (quoth the good 
man) a peny for your thought. 1738 Swiff /*<?/. Conoersat 
8 Neveroui. Come a Penny for your thoughts Miss, It 
is not woith a fai thing for I was thiiiUug of you 1765 
Bickehstafp Maid of Mill i viii 17 My lord, a penny for 
your thoughts 

b. xdsfi-g Bvrtoids Diary 9 Mar (x8a8) IV, 106, I am 
not bound always to look you in the face like children, 10 
see if you have a penny in your forehead a 1734 North 
Exam, II v § 15 (1740) 324 We may hope better of thtir 
Abilities than to bewheedled as Childien with aPenny mtho 
Forehead 

c 1695 Ravcnscroft Canierhury Guests 11. iv, This I did 
to prevent cxpenccs, for A penny sav’d, is a penny got. 
x8xi Byron Hints fr, Horace 516 A penny saved, my lad, 
*s a penny got 1838 Chamb, Edin, frnl 45 A penny 
saved IS a penny gamed xBgg Pall Mall Mag Sept 107 
A penny saved is ^enny earned. 

d X844 Chamb J^l II 22s A penny soul never cainc 
to twopence 18^ Smiles Self-Help ix (i860) 235 Nanow- 
mindedness in living and in dealing leads to failuie. The 
penny soul never came to twopence 
e. xtWJ. Byron Narr, Patagonia (ed 2) 209 By which 
the soldiers made a pietty penny 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia IX IV, If a man makes a fair penny he has ns much 
title to enjoy his pleasure as the Chief Justice 1796 Mrs 
GiAsSicCo^eryyxi laiBy that time the .ingiedients aie 
reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine penny. x88s 
B. Harte Maruja 1, Ihen the captain might still make 
a pretty penny on Amita. X889 Poston (Mass.) Jr nl, 12 Jan , 
Uncle Sam’s navy is costing lura a pretty penny these uajs 
£ X69S Raven scROrr Canterbury Guests v 1, Well than, 
O'er shooes, o'er bools And In for a Penny, m for a Pound 
1823 Byron To Kinnaird 23 Dec. 1840 Dickens Old 
C Shop Ixvi. Being in for a penny, I am ready, as the 
saying 15, to be 111 foi a pound, 
g. XS46 Suppl, Commons (1871) 87 Tlieyr couetousc is 

g towne into fliis prouei be, ‘ No peny, no pater noster ’ 1566 
AScoiGNE Supposes I 1, Pitie nor peticion, peny nor paler 
noster shoulde euer haite made Nurse once to open hii mouth 
in the cause 1640 ^ssn^mc&Lord Bps vi. E ivb, No penny, 
no Pater noster; they looke more to then tithes, then to tiieir 
taske. X707 HicKERiNGiLL Priest cr 11 11. 22 Once was— No 
Pater Nostei, No Penny, now— No Scimons, not a Penny, 
not a Farthing. 

h. 2! *724 Lowndes in Chesteif. Lett 5 Feb. an. 1750 
[Old Mr. Lowndes, llie famous Secretaiy of the Ireasury. 
used to say] ' take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves’ 1854 R S. Surtjes Handley 
Cl OSS xiu, ‘A real out-and-out workm' chap, that will look 
sharp ater the pence, without leavin' the pounds to take core 
of themselves . 

i, XS79 Tomson CalviiCs Serm, Tun. 13/2 Suche as 
thought their peme good siluer. 1594 Greene & Lodge 
Looking Glasse Lodge’s Wks. (Hunter Cl.) 17 Tho she 
say that she is fairest, 1 think my pennie siluei by her leaue. 
1603 Brlton Packet Mad Lett hv. (1879) 20/x There are 
more Batchelors than Roger, and my penny is as good siluer 
as youis. 

j. 13x2 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 76’' To male penny of 
bair landis and gudis. ifi Aberdeen Regr Qam), The 
prouest, &c , chargit the olficiaiis to mak penny of the clatth 
pnsit. 1726 Berkeley Let, to T Prior i Dec , Wks 1871 
i V X39, 1 ^ve him old clothes, which he made a penny of 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v viu, Wairaiit Master Haricl’b 
made a good penny of you 

k xs4fi J‘ Heywood Prao il vui (1867) 75 Towne ware 
was your waie, to tourne the peny c 1645 Howell Lett 
(1754) 76 There is no State that winds the Penny more 
nimbly, and makes quicker Returns 1712 Addison Sipei t 
No 4S2 P 4 A Piojcctor, who is willing to tmn a Penny by 
this reraaikable Curiosity of liis Countiyinen 1887 Miss 
£ Money Dutch Maiden (x888) 5 Lucas bad been sunt 
across the seas to turn the ‘honest penny’ and pick up 
some gold. 

V. 10 With prefixed numerals, foimmg adjec- 
tives of price 01 value : see FiVEPifiNNY, Fourhsnny, 
Sixpenny, etc. Applied to nails, such adjectives 
denote the original pnee (in 15 th c ) per hundred ; 
as fivepernty nail, a nail which cost 50? a hundred, 
ienpcnnynatly a nail costing loif. a hundred. (These 
names persisted after the piices fell, as they began 
to do lu some places befoie 1500, and they are 
now used to designate stus of nails.) 

X426-7 Rec, St, Mary at Hill (E, E T. S ) 67 Also for iij« 
xpeny nayl to Jje vyse, ij s vj d Also for uij« vj peny nayl, u &. 
1427-8 Ibid, 69 Also for ijo x peny nayl to pe same werk, 
XX d. Also for mjo yj peny nayl ij s Also for a c of ij 
peny nayl, ij d. X484 Ibtd, 120 Item^ for ij c di iiij peuye 
nayl^ x d Item, for di. 0 vd nayle, ij d ob Item, for di, 
a c iij penye nayle, j d ob 14^4-5 Ibid 20B, Item, iij c vj d 
naile, xvd Ibid ato Item, iijc di v. peny Naile, xiiij d. 
xiAx Nottingham Rec II ^aoUnum centum et dimiUium de 
tkrepeny nayl, ad valentiam uij d ; et de dimidio centum 
de forpeny nayV, ad valentiam de ijd <7x850 Rudwt 
Navig (ViZeale) 135 Nails of sorts are, 4, 6, 8, xo, 24, 30, and 
40 penny nails, all of difieient lepgths 
11 . attrib or as adj. a Of the price or value of 
a penny, costing a penny, as penny hnek (Brick 
sb,\ 3), bunt cotnmms (Commons 3 b), cord, dreadful 
(Dreadful C), hen, (Horrible B), knife, 

loaf, mass, newspaper, paper, pie, roll, stamp, 
whistle, etc. ; for the use of or admission to which 
tliechargeis apenny, 8 .%pennyboat, bus, chib, conceri^ 


sh,^), gallery, lecture, lodging, leading, 
show, steamer, tram, etc. ; (of a game) at winch the 
stake is a penny, as penny-nap, -ombre, (of a j^erson) 
that sells something or docs some work for a 
penny or at a cheap rate , hence, engaged in mean 
or inferior work j as penuy-bai her, foot-post, poet. 
Wit Here penny (though sometimes hyphened) 
may be consideied as an adj . cf. penny loaf with 
twopenny or sixpenny loaf b. Of or pertaining 
to a penny, penny-breadth, '\-brede (Brbdej^.^) 
a X704 T Brown Sat on Fr, King Wks, 1730 I 61 , 1 hope 
thoult in the Fiiars take a shop, lurn *penny-barbcr there 
185s Thackeray AfiTWCD/HW xxxvi, We came by tlie steamer, 
and I prefer the ^pemboai x862 Rontledgfs Pop Guide 
Land 44 The Penny boats go to and fiom London Bridge 
and IJuageiford,,€ibout every five minutes ^1430 Two 
Cookery-oKs i 7 Kyt it in smale pecys of the ^peny bicde, 
1535 Lyndesay Satyiv 3576 The Saviour of men, In all this 
waild hes nocht ane penny braid Quhauon lie may lepois 
his heavmlie head 21x550 IFa^dr Ace lien VIIl in 
Archxol IX 250 Syxe pecis of Venysse reabande, pennyc 
bredith of div'se colourb 1649 G Daniu Trinarcfu, 
Hen, F, xvi, One Day wiitcs an Age, Uliuu^li a Good 
hand, pubsle an Eye to Rcad’t A Pator-Noster, m a Penny 
Bitadth X735 apenny buck [see Brick sb^ 3]. x8o6 A. 
IIUNiiR Cw««rt(ed 3) 152 Then pour m beef gravy with 
the soft part of a penny bi ick x 86 z Mr& .Slwkll Pattence 
Hart XXX, 227 , 1 went into a liakcr's shop and bought a 
Apenny bun, 1630 B Jonson New Inn iv i, Keep they 
then *penny club still ? a X613 Ovi rbury Chat act, Aletre 
Fellow Wks (1856) 10s At niealts, he sits in as gieat statu 
over his ■’’penny-commons, as ever Vitellms did at his 

g -eatest banquet. 1590 Siiaks. Hen V , iii vi, so Let nut 
aidolphsi vitall tilled bee cut With edge of *Penny-Cpid, 
and vile lepioach X873 l>lan^ Did,, * Penny dreadfuls, 

, . those penny publications winch depend more upon 
sensationalism than upon mcril, artistio or htciary, for 
success, a 1625 Fxi tciier Chances v. li, A *i>cnny foot post 
CompcH’d with cross and pile to lun of uiands X85X 
Mas HI w Land Labour I, 40/x There .Tie shops whi< h h.ivc 
hccii tuiiicd mtoakmdof lciupoiaiytlu'alie{admissiiiii ouc 
penny). , These places are c.illetl by the costers ' "I’ctiny 
Gaffs’. 1866 Daily 'lei lO Oct 2/ ^ She wished to go into 
the penny gaff a second time, and said she had no money 
1337-8 Durham Ate, Rolls (Surtees) 33 In vij ’’peny- 
hennys emp viijs, xjd. X899 F 11 , Doui) m Daily News 
13 June 8/s ‘’‘Penny liornblts ’ always have a public, iliough 
it IS questionable if dime novels are now so piununeiit as 
they once were 1852 Lltea Cooks frnl 22 May 57/2 Tlie 
powei of the Penny has only been discovered of laic years. 
Ihe Penny Muga/tne, and the Penny Cyclopmdw, fairly 
inaugurated the discovery. *Penny Lectures are the neces- 
sary corollary fiom it , and before long the Penny News- 
paper may fairly complete it 14x8 Maldon, Essex, Cow /- 
AW/r (Bundle IX, no 3), Pams frumenti. vocal, ^penylof. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc, i x (1636) 31 If a peimy-loafe 
must weigh two pound, Wheat being at three shilling .1 
bushel] 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xlv, A penny loaf was 
all they had had that day X779-8X Johnson L, P,, Swift 
Wks III. 373 Ac night be would go to a *pcimy lodging, 
where he purchased clean sheets for sixpence. X59X Spi Nbi K 
M, Hnbberd 43a Their *penic masses and tlieir complynes 
meete. 1852 ^Peniiy Newspaper [see beside penny letluic 
above]. 186a Sat lUv 8 Feb 154 A halfpenny or penny 
newspaper. X7X0 SwiiT Lei to Stirne 26 Sept , laioUng 
over while you lost a crown at ^peiiny-onibrc. 183^ Tads 
Mag I 423/1 A set of idle *penny-page men. J7Xi Audison 
Sped No 124 IP 2 Many a bulky Author would iimkc his 
Appearance in a *Penny I’aper. x6oo Klmf Nine Dates 
Ivond Diij b, A *penny Poet; whose iirst making was the 
miserable stolne story of Macdoel, or Macdobetli, or Mae- 
somewhat 1804-6 Syd. Smith Mor Philos (1850) 100 
That race of penny poets who lived in the reigns of Cosmo 
and LorenRodi Medici i860 Gioidsioni. Diary 3 Oct in 
Morley Li/S II. 18 (. Some of the *penny press which has 
now acquit ed an enormous expansion go great lengths in 
my favour 1858 Bnt Q, Rev LVI. ^4I T fiis Icetuie is pro- 
fusely illustraied, ns the Apenny publishers say, with cuts. 
1859 Suffolk Chron, 13 Sept (heading), "Penny Readings 
for the Working Classes x86i C Suiley (title) Penny 
Readings m Ipswich and Elsewhere. 1883 P. K OiimoNS 
m IlarpeFs Mag Apr 66i/i I'enny readings are enter- 
tainments at wlu^ each who enters pays a penny. 1836-48 
B D, Walsu AristopJu, Knights 1. iii, I will hack you like 
a *penny roll x6ox Ciilstlk Lends Mart, etc, (1878) 179 
The cause of all our monstrous ^jicnny-showes. 1839 Row- 
land Hit l Alemot amlum X3lh J une,T lie st.imp oillee would 
charge the nuimiial value, .(a penny a sheet for “penny 
stamps, twopence a sheet foi twopenny statiius, etc). x88x 
Stamp Colbtdof^s Ann, 38 (Postage stamp bavings Bank) 
Slips of paper with spaces lielow marked out for affixing 
twelve penny stamps x88x 11 J amls Por in Lady xv, T hey 
went on a *penny-steainer to the T ower 1818 Scott AT^ 
Roy X, Pipes I they look more like "^iienny-whistles. 1879 
Stainer Music of Bible 94 Comparing a penny whistle wun 
a common Landsman's fife 16x9 H HurxCM Follies A rmi. 
(Percy Soc ) 7 Times puny ’‘penny-wits I loathing hate. 

12 Comb, a Objective and obj. geiu, as fenny- 
catching, pinching adjs , -collector, Tb. sirailative, 
etc., as penny-h own, -gf cy, -sized acljs. a Special 
Combs . tponny-ale, ale sold at a penny a gallon, 
thin ale (obs ) ; penny-bank, a savings bank at 
which a sum as low as a penny may be deposited ; 
t penny-bean, ? a kind of bean with a flat round 
seed (obs.) , penny-bird, local Irish name for the 
Little Grebe (also called drink-a^penny) ; tpenny- 
bred (-brede, -breyde), Va baker's moulding- 
hoard for penny-loaves (see Bred f^.); penny 
hridAl^pefiny wedding; penny-cress, the plant 
Thlaspi arvense, or some other cmciferons plant 
with fiat round i^ds ; f penny-d^, -deal, -dole 
[see Datjb^, Deal sb'^. Dole the dealing 
or distnbution of a penny to each of a number of 
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persons ; in phr. hy pemiy-d , . hence as adv. at the 
rate of a penny each , panny-dog, (a) a hind of 
dogfish; also called dog or tope , {b) Sc and 

north dial ‘a dog that constantly follows his 
master* (Jam); a dog of an inferior breed, 
t penny-eaarth. 1 [ME, pemerpe'\, a yillainage 
service of ploughing, for which one penny was paid 
by the loid (p 6 s ) ; penny-earth 2, local name of 
the Fnllei’s Earm of the Oolitic group of strata, 
which abounds with the round shells of Ostrea , 
+ penny-farm (-forme), a money rent, instead of 
services ; penny-fee Si , a payment of a penny , 

* wages paid lu money’ (Jam); penny-fish, the 
John Dory (see quot), t pe^D.y-flo'wer, the 
plant 'Honesty' {Lmarta btenms\ fiom its 
flat lound pods {obs)^ 'J'm (of Hie 

moon) round like a penny, ' full’ {obs)\ t penny- 
gavel [Gavel j^.lj see quot. 1872, f penny- 
grave, a local manorial collector of money 
payments and dues , penny-in-the-slot a, [from 
the direction 'Put a penny in the slot’], (of 
machines and mechanical devices for putting 
weighing machmes into action, for automatic 
supply of various commodities, etc.) actuated hy 
the fall of a penny inserted through a slot or 
narrow opening ; also fig, ; penny-leaf, -leaves, 
a name for navelwort or wall pennywort {fiotyle- 
don Umbilicus)^ from its round leaves ; + penny- 
mail Sc , a small money payment in acknowledge- 
ment of feudal superiority ; f Pennyman, («) an 
impersonation of money, also called Sir Penny ; 
{/}) see quot. i(jio ; f pennymeal sb and adv,^ by 
jience, a penny to each, = pemiy^doU ; penny- 
motion, V a penny puppet-show , pe nny piece, 
a piece of any commodity sold for a penny; 
pemny-pie ee, a piece of money of the value of a 
penny, a penny, penny vios^^pcf my dec^; penny- 
pig Sic j an earthenware pot with a slot for collecting 
pence saved or received as gratuities; 
pouch, a pocket or bag for com, f penny-ponmd- 
like adOy at so much in the pound, fpenny- 
pnrse, (a) a puise for pence or small coins ; (b) fig, 
a penurious fellow, a niggaid; fpenny-nfe a, as 
life or common as pennies, veiy common or pie- 
valent ; ^ penny-room, a place (e g in a theatre) 
to which the puce of admission is a penny; 
t penny-toller (pemtollere), Ian official who 
takes a toll of a penny ; penny-tru’mpet, a toy 
trumpet costing a penny ; also fig m reference 
to petty boasting; so penny-trumpeter, penny 
wedding, a wedding at which each of the guests 
contributes money to the expenses of the enter- 
tainment and to the setting up of the newly- 
married couple, formeily customaiy among the 
poorer classes m Scotland, Wales, etc. , penny- 
whip, -wheep, Sc, small beer sold at a penny 
a bottle; f penny-white a., whitened or rendered 
fail with (silver) pennies, 1. e. with wealth • said 
of a ncli woman, esp. one who is not naturally 
beautiful (cfbs.). Also Penny-a-line to Penny- 
WEionT, q, V. 

136a Lancl P PL A V, 134 ’‘Peru Ale and piriwhit heo 
pouredc lo gLdej e For Jtiboi eij» and louh folk. iS 44 r 
Rct^im, Lyfe (1560) Bij, lo diynke onely pennye ale, or 
suche small diynke Ansi ed Channel hi (1865) 5^7 A 

*Penny Bank, foi savings of amounts Loo small to be received 
aL the oidinaty savings banks, was opened in Joiscy on the 
1st of January, 1862, c 1550 Lloyd Vreas Health B v, The 
Bianne of Lupines or *penny beane layd on the heaiye 
place, wyl make the heaie to fall 1883 Swainson Prm* 
Names Brit, Birds ai6 Little Grebe , "^i^enny Bird (Lough 
Morne , Camckfergus) 4:1375 Sc Leg, Saints vi, {T/iomas) 
339 Gyfe he be nocht *penuy howne, Lat it til vs bath be 
coramowne. 1390 NoUhtgJiani Rec I aj (. Unum *peiiy- 
breyde ad uijril 14x1 Hud II 84,3 penybiede, 1624 

III Cramond Ann BanjyixSgj) II 23 Anent the great abases 
of ’‘penme brydelts in aill houses. aiSag Sirlfttgh x 111 
Child Ballads {z88q) III 281/t The nextai steed that he 
diew out, He was the *penny-biown x8<^ H K. Wiim 
Rem 1 . 154 *Penny.catching pamphlets. * 7 * 3 / PuTivifcam 
P/ul Trans XXVIII 200 Broad leaved yellow *Penny- 
Cress Alysson lutimuy Polygoni folio 189a G Tkaveus 
Mona Maclean (1893) 1 215 , 1 found a plant of penny-cress 
in a piece of waste ground 1581 J. Bell Haddotis Amro 
Osor 457 b, What shall we say of the Maunger ? which is 
shewed at Rome in the Cathedrall Chmch of Mary Maior, 
not without ^pennya oochiiig ? 2495 in Test, Mbor, (Surtees) 

IV a6 To pooie people be *penydale, uij* iijv nij'*. 152* 
Ibid VI, 6, I will that my executors dispose oppon my 
beriall daye to poore people penny deale. 1530 in Weaver 
If^ells IVills (i8to) 25, xv“ to be delte penydole 1540 Test, 
Ebor, (Surtees) Vl 108 , 1 will that no penny doll be delte 
for me ci6^ [F Semfill] Bantshm, Poverty 6 in y 
Watson's Coll, Sc Poems (1706) i. ix His wink to me hath 
been a Law, He haunts me like a *penny-dog 183d 
Yarrell Brit Fishes 11 . 390 The Tope is a common 
species along the southern coast, where it is known by the 
names of Penny Dog and Miller’s Dog, 0x300 Gloucester 
Cart, (Rolls) III 134 Facietunamaruram quae vocatur*peni- 
herhe, et valet tres denario^ quia recipiet de bursa donum 
quartum denarium. 189a Vinogradoff Villainage in Eng, 
282 When theploughmg-work is paid for, it may receive the 
name of peny earth, 17** J» Mokion Northamp, 1. ii. 


6s That here call’d ^Peimy-Earth^ a Stoney Earth with a 
great Number of Sea-shells in it Some of those Shells 
being flat and roundish, liaue occasion’d it that Name of 
Penny^Earth 23^ in Janow Compoh (Surtees) 37 Quia 
dimittuiitur ad *penyfeime per Priorem 1781 Burns * My 
Nanmiy 0 ’ vi, My nches a’s my *penny-fee 2816 Scorr 
Old Mori vui, For the penny-fee and a' that I’ll just leave 
It to the latrd and you. 1857C B Rome Professor 11 xvixi i 
'Ihe otheis she had purchased with her own penny fee. 
a i68z Sir T Browne Tracts m 09 The fish called by 
some, a Peter or *Penny-fish which having two lemarkable 
round spots imon either side, these are considered to be the 
marks of St Peter's fingers 1578 Lvrn Dodoensw vi 154 
The Brabanders, do call it Pennuickbloeinen, that ts to say, 
*Penny floure, or mony Home. 1597 Gerarde Heibal i 
cwu, 377 We cal this herb m English Penme flower 01 
money flower c 2470 Henrysow Mor, Pab x. [fox ^ PVof) 
xxiu, The mcht was licht, and *penny full the mone 2440 
m Somner Gavelkind (1660) 26 Per redditum & seivititim 
vocatum *^Peny gavel, viz leddendo annuatim eisdeni Abbati 
& Coventui & eorum Successoribus de qualibet swillinga ^ 
decern & novem solidos & octo denanos 2872 E. W 
Robertson Hist Ess 133 TLlie system of penuy-gavel, in 
accordance with which the land was measured into earn- 
cates or ploughlands, and a tenth of its estimated value paid 
to the overbid 1579 in Trans E, Riding Yorks, Antig 
SoG (igoi) VIIL X2 *Pennygiave [or collector of fines and 
tolls] 2741 Copy Court Roll, Manor of Bursiwick, JIoU 
dertiess, Yorks y Ralph Burnsall, deputy penny-giave to 
the Lord x8gz Pall Mall G 3 Feb 5/2 *Penn>-m.tlie- 
slot machine 1895 Westne, Gas, 17 Apr 3/3 Ihe idea 
occuired to a Mr Biownhill, of Birmingham^ of adapting 
the penny 111 the-slot system to the gas meters. The demand 
for these penny-m-the-slot meters has been of an extra- 
oidinary character 2900 Shaw 3 Plays fbr Puritans p xxvi, 
That IS why your penny-in-the-slot heroes, who only work 
wheA you drop a motive into them, are so oppressively 
automatic and umateresting 1808 Mtd ynd XIX, 348 
*Penny leaf Cotyledon umbilicus, 2886 Britten & Hol- 
land Eftg Plant'fi y Penny Leat es, from its round, flat 
leaves 2492 Act, Audit (1839) 146/2 j>e said James allegns 
hat he has he said landis in tak for *^penny male alaneily. 
0x586 m Pinkeiton Anc Scot Poems (1786) 321 Sum 
with deir ferme ai hiireit haill, That wount to pay hot pnny 
maill C1440 Castle Persev 2767 *Penyman is mefcyl m 
niynde my loue in hym I leye & Jaue Ibid 2779 Nyth & 
day, mydnyth & mom, in Penyman is al his trust x6io m 
Catr Doncaster Boron Hi Rec (1902) IV 18 That no 
butcher dwellingwithm this lowne commonly called apenny- 
man shall take for wages of any other butdier for killing of 
meat above ^d foi every beast 2480 Caxton C onin Trevtsa's 
Hidden (Rolls) VIIL 556 Enleven schjdlynges eyght pens, 
to be delyd *penymele x^-5 Brinklow Lament 8 Vn- 
holpen except it be on the Soiidayes by peany meale 
1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess xii, Like the *penny motions 


e poore, eueiy piece two pounde 

and a halfc X797 Lend. Gas. No. 24031/2 Such Penny 
Pieces [shall be received] as of the Value of One Penny 
1899 Crockltt lone Mooch xiv, ‘ Don’t you give in, or take 
a penny piece fiom one of them 1 ’ she said 2866 7 reas 
Bot 341 Its orbicular concave peltate exceedingly succulent 
leaves, called by children * Penny-pies 1673 IVtdderbum's 
Vocab 13 (JanL) Cafisella ficttltSy a *penny pi& 1827 Scot 1 
JnU 2|. Peb, Your penuy-pig collections don’t succeed 
1643 Trapp Comm Gen, xli. 35 Neither was this a *penny 
pouch, but a bag so Ing, as needed a bearer. C1650 m 
Keble Bp Wilson vl (1863) 107 [The Lord's delit is first to be 

S iaid, secondly, orphans’ goods, and aflei wards the claimer’s] 
penny-pound like. xt/]%Paston Lett III 83 Raff Blaund- 
rehasset wer a name to styrte an hare ; ware that 
perse, cj6it5 Howell Lett vi xvii (2650) 204 His heart 
was shtivelled like a Leather peny-puise when he was 
dissected 2606 Birnie Ktrh‘Buriall (1833) 16 Ihis super- 
stition IS becomine most ‘‘‘penny-life Papistry 0x629 
Fletcher Wit vniluuit M iv v, Till you break m at plays 
like pi entices, and crack nuts with die scholars In ‘'‘peimy 
rooms. 24. Voc, in Wr Wulcker 598/13 NimarmSy a 
’‘pemtollere, 1783 Wowott (P. Pindar) Odes Roy Acad 
vj, Sound their own praise from their own ’‘penny trumpet, 
2827 Uansaids Pari, Deb XVI 1249 Diuins, and the 
abomination of penny trumpets were m request among the 
younger inhabitants i8a8 Blachv, Mag, XXIll. 367 
llaving acted as his own *penny-Uumpeter riyao Burt 
Lett, N Scot I, XI (1754) I 261 They have a ^Penny- 
Wedding that IS, when a Servant-Maid has served faithfully, 
and gamed the good will of her master and mistress, they in- 
vite their Relations and Friends, and there is a Dinner or 
Supper on the Day the Servant is manied. In the End 
every Body puts Money into a Dish for the new Couple. 
a 1845 Hood Ktbnanseggy Hon^moon vi, Love , will fly 
away fiom an Empeiora match To dance at a Penny 
Wedding 1 1785 Borns Holy Fair xix, Be *t whisky gill, 
or “penny wheep, Or ony stronger potion 2821 Blackro 
Mag Dec 671 (Jam ) To get desirably tipsy upon penny- 
whip for twopence 2622 Mabbe tr Alemans Guzman 
d'Alf It 95 [Her] estate was now such that she was 
*pLimy-whiie (as we say), and so was married m the end 
0X7OOB E Diet Cant CivWy Penny whetCySViid of to 
whom Fortune has been kinder than Nature 
Pe nny-a-li-ne, a. [The phiase («) penny 
a Une used altiib,] Of writing or a wnter . Paid 
at the rate of a penny a line; of cheap and super- 
ficial literary quality (Cf. Penny- a-linek.) 

2833 Westm, Rev XVIIl 299 The penny-a-line men are 
generally persons who are by no means qualified to report 
common proceedings 1849 Thackeray Lett, Feb, [It] 
will aiTonf matter to no end of pennj-a-line speculation 

So Pe’nny-a-U ne tf tram {mnee-wd), to write 
at a penny a line; to review in the style of a 
penny-a-lmer (see next), 

1897 Hare Story of my Life (igoo) VI xxx. 467 Reviews, 
whose writers can scarcely even glance at the books they 
are penny-a-limng. 

Pe'nuy-a-li*ner. [f. as prec, + -erI.] A 
writer for a newspaper or journal who is paid at 
a penny a Une, or at a low rate (usually implying 


one who manufactures ‘paragraphs’, or wutes in 
an inflated sfyle so as to cover as much space as 
possible) ; a poor or inferior writer for hire ; a 
hack-writer foi the press, {gmimptnms^ 

1834 H Ainsworth Rookrvood iii v, Penny-a-liners and 
fashionable novelists, so many damned diamatihis, and 
damning critics 2840 Thackeray Parts Sk bk Wks 1900 
V 44 This counliy is surely the paradise of painters and 
penny-a-lmeis 

Hence [itonce wds ) Pe nny-a-li ueriszn, an ex- 
piession in the style of a penny-a-liner, so Pe nny- 
ai-li mng sb , the practice or woik of a penny-a- 
liner , adj , writing, or written, at a penny a line, 
or in the style of a penny-a-lmer. 

1870 Jacox II ill 52 A story originally 

due to the fancy of a peniiya-hner, 1849 Thackeray 
I enciennts Ixxii, Dr Johnson has been down the street 
many a lirne vyith lagged shoes, and a bundle of penny-a- 
I lining foi the Gent's Magazine 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett 
I. 172 , 1 must positively inteiiupt this pcnny-a-lining, and 
go to bed 187a Punch 5 OcL 143/2 The note of preparation, 
to use a penny-a-lmensm, is now sounding for the winter 
theatrical campaign. 1878 Stubbs Lect Study Htst (1886) 
129 The very penny-a-lining letters of inferior men. 

tP6*XL2iy-fa:th.er. Ohs, [f Penny + Father ] 
A man who is too careful of his pence , an old 
miser, a niggard, skinflint, penurious fellow. 

2^ Chaloner Efosmus on Folly Kiij, That pennie- 
famer skrapeth it togetliers bothe by God and by the divell. 
2552 Robinson tr. More's Utopia ii (1895) 283 Xnowing 
them, to be suche nigesbe penny fathers, that thw be sure, , 
not the worthe of one farthxnge of that Iieape of gold shall 
come to them 2594 Drayton Idea 128 TJie Sonne of some 
iich Penny fathei, Who Leaves to his Soime all he had 
heap’d together 2694 Motteux Rabelais, Paniagr Prog- 
nosi V. 234 Finch crusts, Hold-fasts, Micheis, and Penny- 
fathers. 

Fe*nny-grass. [f Penny -h Grass] Popular 
name of three different plants : a. Navelwoit or 
Wall Pennywort, Cotyledon Vmbihcus ; b. Marsh 
Pennywort, Hydiocoiyk vttlgarts (in both cases 
fiom the round leaves); c. Yellow-rattle, Rht^ 
nanthns Crista-galli (from the fiat roundish pods)* 
023B7 Stnoii Barihol (Anecd. 0 \oii.) 43 Umbihcus 
veneriSy, penigiesse. c 2450 (Anecd Oxon.) 44 
Coitlidon siue umbilicus uenens idem .penygres 

15*3 Fitzherb. Hush § 54 Peny giasse gioweth lowe by 
the erlhe iti a marsshe grouiide, and hath a leafe os brode 
as a peny of two pens, and neuer heaieth flome. 2623 
Markham Eng Husbandman ir ir vii (2635) 84 If the 
Penigiasse be hard, dry, and witheied, then your Meddow 
15 npe 2757 Dyer Fleece i, 6go Nor taintworai shall infect 
the yeaning herds, Nor pennygrass, noi spearwort’s pois'noub 
leaf 2886 BRirrEN k Holland Eng Plant, n App., 
Grass, Penny (3) Cotyledon UmbtUctts.^Irel 

Pe’niiylaxid. Obs, exc, dial. Also 3 poniloud. 
[f Penny + Land ; app, the vcinacular form of 
mefiX. defiarjota (denaraia, dmerala) terrs& (see 
Dbnabiate), and possibly also of nutnmaia feme, 
the rent of which was (sometimes at least) a penny, 
Cf ' duodecim tamen nummatas singulos annos reddentci 
ei 12 denanos ' (Madox Rxch, 1 , 155) J 

A portion or measure of land valued at a penny 
a year; a Dbnariatb 

Its extent may have vailed m diflerent localities; one 
quotation in Du Cange refers to a tenement of half a rood 
and three denaiiates, whence it appears that there were 
more than three pennylands in half a rood. If there were 
four, the pennyland would be of an acre, or 5 sq, poles, 
enough for a house and small yaid In some parts of 
Fiance the deniie i^denanata) is still a measure of 4*73 
petches (Godef). But the pennylands of Orkney and Shet- 
land may have been of greater extent. 
a lyn Gloucester Cart (Rolls) III 134 Tenentes .Pern 
loud ad vitam et ad voluntatein doniini 2774 G Gifford 
in Low Orkney (1879) 145 The term Pennyland m Orkney 
signifies simply quantity . in Schetland it likewise maiks 
the quality, and according to the value of the land every 
Mark contains moi e or fewer Pennies, 282a Pl terkin Notes 
Orkney^ Zetl 6(E. D D.) None of these pennylands, or 
other terms, indicate any definite extent of ground, and 
they are of difieient extent in dilTeient towns But all the 
pennylands, maiks or cowsworths in the same town are of 
equal evtent 1875 W McIlwraitii Guide Wigtownshire 39 
The penny-land of the smith 1898 Shetland News 30 Api 
(E D D,), Shetland, as partof the eaildom of Orkney, must 
have been originally divided into ounce and pennylands 

Penny post, penny-post. [See Post sh ] 
An oigamzation for the conveyance of letleis or 
packets at an ordinary charge of a penny each , 
esp, (in eaily use) that established ci 68 o for 
London and its envnons within a ladnis of 10 
miles, and (in mod, use) that introduced on 10 Jan. 
1840 (on the initiative of Rowland Hill) for the 
United Kingdom, and extended to nearly all 
British colonies and possessions m and after 1898, 
2680 J Stokes LeUfr London 3 July m Rhode IsLMist, 
Soc Coll, (2002) X, My note came, by the peny post, that 
IS a post office, which for a peny wee cann have a letter 
carried to any part of the citty, 258a Luttkele Brief ReL 
(1837) I 24^ Mr I)l>[ck]wray and partners, the xnventers of 
the penny post here in Loudon, are putt down but the 
duke hath thought fitt to sett it up a^in, and 'tis manadged 
by the cheif postmaster of the generall post office, 2685 P 
Henry Dianes hLett, (1882) 347 Write a line or two now 
and then by the reny-post 1706 Phillips, Penny-Post, a 
Post-Office that conveys Letters and Packets under a Pound- 
wmght. paying one Penny for each to all Parts of the City 
of London, and ten Miles round about 2712 Addison Sped 
No, 457 r I Proposals for a punted N^ws-paper, that should 
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take in the whole Circle of the Pen ny post *794 Gcntl Mag 
JJCIV. II 666 The extension of the penny-post hither [to 
Enfield] took place [on J une S3] 1825 Scoi i 7? »L 28 Dec., 

A sly rogue requested of me, throiigli tlie penny-post, the 
loan of /so Pemiy Cyd XVllI. 455 between 1814 

and 1839 The Postmaster-general had authoi ity to esi.ihlihli 
penny posts* for letteis not exceeding in weight foui ounces, 
m, from, 01 to, any city, town, or place in the Unued 
Kingdom 1 heie is a penny post for Dublin, the linuts ol 
whi^ the Postmasttr-general has authoiiiy to alter 1858 
R S Surtees Ask Mmnma Ixxvm. 342 The penny post 
was one of the few things tliat came without being long 
called foi. 1904 Daily Chon, 0 Jan. 5/1 To-nioirow is 
the sixty fourth biithdvy of the Penny Post, inaugurated 
January 10, 1840 

h, atiith,, as pemiy-post ktlai , penny-postmanj 
penny-post office, 

xd^Lond Gas Na 2188/4 The General Penny-Post OflTice 
IS leraoved from Crosby-House, to Star-Court in Coniluli 
1688 Asiikolc Get m^fem (1717)97 Which the Civility of a 
Fenny-Post Letter w ould have cleared and prevented 1690 
Luttbecl Brief Rel, (1857) II xi8 His majestic hath 
granted Mr. Dockwra/Jsoo per ann out of the penny post 
office, in consideration of his heing the first projectoi thereof 
1702 Eng ITieophrast 358 [Busy bodies] have tlieir stages 
anout the town as regular as a penny postman 1768-74 
Tucker Li Nat (1834) I. loi The penny. postman finds no 
perplexity in his walks to any part of it [London], 1864 
Tpnnvson Let to W C Bennett 22 Oct., Believe me, tUo 
penny-post maddened, yauis evei, A, Tenn3'5on. 

So Fe'mLy-po'stagOi the posta|;e of letters, etc. 
at a charge of a penny each. 

184 Ocean Postage Envelope Inscr , Britain I from thee 
the World expects an Ocean Penny Postage. x^^Chamherd 
Bk, Days I 89/2 A memorable day on which the idea of 
a Penny Postage was first exemplified 1890 Pall Mall G 
9 Jan 7/1 The Jubilee of the Penny Post Fifty years 
ago to-moirow, by viitue of a wariant published in the 
Londm Gazette on the 28tli December, 1839, was in- 
augurated our system of penny postage 
tPe’nay-prick. Obs, An old game of which 
the nature is unceitam. 

It appears to have consisted in aiming at a penny, peihaps 
placed originally as the Prick or mark for sbootmg at, see 
also quots c 1770, 1829 

1421 Maldotti Essex, Court-Rolls (Bundle 12, No, 8} Cum 
hominibus utentibus ludos illegitimos, viz alias scaccaiulos 
et penypryke ad gravitatem proximcrum suorum 1447 
Shnltn^otd Lett, (Camden) loi Yong peple .within the 
saide Cdoistre have exercised unlawfull games as the toppe, 
qtieke, penny prykke and most atte tenys, by the which 
the walfes of the soide Cloistre have be defowled and the 
glas wyndowes all to brost 1552 Nottingham Rec IV. 
102 Dyce, alyde grote, penypiicke, caylles, tennes. x6to 
T. Scott Phlomythte, etc. (1616) Mjb, Their idle houres 
.They spend at shoue-boord, or at penny piick^ At dice, 
cards, tennis [c 1770 in Crowds Prmmc, Gloss. MS Add 
(P) (E D D) Pennyptick, a sport, throwing at halfpence 
placed upon sticks which are called Hobs 1801 Sirutt 
Sports^ Past iv iv.3S3 *829 J 'E.vutz.vi Hedlcatts Gloss y 
Penny pnek, a game consisting of casting oblong pieces of 
iron at a mark.] 

Hence f Fe'nny-pxioker Obs.y one who played 
at penny pnek, 

CX5X5 Cocke LorelVs S 11 Tybume collopes, and peny 
pry^ers , Bowlers, mas shoters, and quaylers 
Pe nny-reint. ’lObs [Sec Rent.] Rent paid 
(or leceived) in money ; annual (or penodical) pay- 
ment in cash ; income m money, revenue b. A 
quit-rent of a penny. 

x5z2 IVtll qfWestburn (Somerset Ho), In Penny rent 
x6sx CoTGR., Venter tie serutecy Pennie rent; a quit or 
chiefe lent or, the teseiuation of a single pennie in lieu of 
all other rents and seruices (homage excepted), it 16x9 
FLErcHBR JVit vjtthont M, m. i, What jointure can he 
make you? Plutarch's Morals? Or so much peniiy-ient 
in the small poets ? 1653 Fuller Ch Hist vi v 344 The 
Pensions were but bare Penny-Rent, whilst Abbey-Lands 
were lowly rated faire beneath their true valuation 1673 
Wycherley Gentleman Dcmcvig-M iw i. Though he has 
two thousand five hundred seventy-three pounds steiling, 
twelve shillings and twopence a year penny-rent 1729 
Season Rem Tfode 24 This drains from thence the Penny- 
rents of most of the great Estates of that Kingdom [Ireland] 
1734 Richardson Craudison 31 Mar -i Apr , He proposes 
a jointure of /1200 a year penny-rents, and 400 guineas a 
year for her [Miss Mansfield's] private purse 

Pe‘lUiy-ro:t. [See Rot sb,’] A name for 
Marsh Pennywort, from its round leaves, and sup- 
posed property of causing rot in sheep, 

*597 Geraroc Heibal u cxlui. 424 Cotyledon paiMfrxs 
in English Sheepes killing Pennygiasse, Penny rot, and m 
the north countne White lot 

Pennyroyal (peniiroral). Forms: penny 
(m ils var. forms) with a. 6-7 iTal(l, rial(l, etc. 
(rarely two words or hyphened ; 10 varr.), 6-8 
Toy al(l, etc. (as one word, two woids, or hyphened; 
13 van.); 7- pennyroyal, [app. an alteration 
(Fcoiruption) of the earlier pulyole ryale^ in AF. 
puhol real « OF. poholy pouhol, poulteul thyme 
(•— L. type ^pulegidl’Umy dim. of L. pulegiuni 
thyme) + rial, royal royal Inteivening stages 
between poltol and pen{i>C)y have not been found ; 
mod Walloon dialects have poU^potih. mod.F. 
puhot.'l 

1 . A species of mint {Mentha Ptilegmn)^ with 
small leaves and prostrate habit ; formerly much 
cultivated and esteemed for its supposed medicinal 
virtues. 

0, 1330 Palsgr 2S5/1 Penneryall an herhe, poulhoi, 1338 
l-VR^mLioellus, Oiiganum . .estherbaquam uulgus appclUt 


Penyryal I c 1330 Lloyd Treas Health Q i v , Leaues of Rue, 
lyme, Organe, Pennyrial 1373 Tusscr Hush (1878) 04 
l^cneriall 1637 C Brcic Unvu Uiai 1 vij b, Peiurinl hcib 
jS 1533 Elvot Cast HUthc (1541) 58 b, Maiorain, Peny- 
loyall 1397 Gerardi Ueihal 11 ccxxi 671 Our common 
Pennie Royall. 1607 Topsell Fotirf, Beasts (1658) 
107 One ounce of Inyme, one ounce of Penny-royal 
1671 Salmon Syu Mtd lii xxii 422 Penyroyal good 
cigainst cold and affect ions of the Neives and Joynts 
X736 Bailey Home/t Vict 439 Penny loyal ib of a sharp 
bi itei taste x8s3 Soyer Pauli oph 73 They may be seasoned 
with pepper, pennyroyal, honey, or sun-made wine 

2 . Applied, usually with qualifying words, to 
other aiomatic labiates, or other plants, -j a. 
Wood Pennyroyal', a name proposed by Turner 
for the M’^ood Speedwell, Veronica officinalis. Obs, 
'I* Id. Wild Penny royal \ Basil Thyme, Calannntha 
Acinos Obs. e. In North Amenca, aj^phecl to 
the flagrant labiate Ilcdeoma pulcgioides (or other 
species), d. Bastai d 01 pedse Pennyi oyal : names 
for two N American labiates, Trichosievma 
dtchotomum and Isanihus coeruleus. 0. =- Penny- 
royal-tree see 3. 

1338 Elyot Diet, Tiagoriganony an heibe whiche I 
suppose, IS callyd Peny loyallc growyng wylde 1348 
Turner Names of Jim hes xg It inaye be called in tng- 
lishe Faules Betony or wodde Penyiyal 155a IIuloli, 
Peny royall, or puliel royall wyld, calawmiha, it agonganon 
1378 Lytl Dmoens 11 Ixxv 247 There be three sortes of 
Calamynt The second kuide which is called wild I^enny- 
lyall, hath also square stalkes coucred with soflte Cotton, 
and almost cieeping by the ground. 1760 J Lee Inirod 
Bot App. 322 Virginian Penny-ioyal, Satureia, 1857 
Henprcy Bot 350 Hedeoma pulcgmaes k the Penny-royal 
of the United stales. x8s8 Lomgi . M hiandish viii, Over 
the pastures made fragrant by sweet penny royal. 

3 . attrib. Pennyroyal-tree, iJatweia vtminea 
Treas. Bot,^ 1866) ; pennyroyal-water, a liquor 
istilled from the leaves of pennyroyal, formerly 

used in medicine. 

X76X Mrs Dllany in Life Sf Corr, (x86x) HI 629 [She] 
took a cup with pennyroyal water in hei own hand 1833 
Dllamer Kitclu Card (x86i) 134 Pcimyrojal walct was 
foimerly much distilled as an antidote to spasmodic, nci vous, 
and hysterical affections. 

Peimys, obs. pi. of Pen, Penny. 
Pe'nny-stone- [f Penny + Stone.] 

1 . Sc. and north A flat round stone used as a 
quoit ; also, the game played with these. 

*375 [see b] 1483 Cat/i Angl 274/2 A Penj’stane, discus 
1^19 Priory of Hexham (Surtees) II. 157 Ludi inhoncsti.. 
V17. tuttes, et handball ac Pennyjton X7w Pennant Tour 
Scat m 1769, 167 Anticnt sports of the Highlanders 
Throwing the penny-stone, which answers to our coits 
1807 J. Stagg Poems (Cumbld. Dial } 12 Some play'd at 
pennice sleans for brass X893 ' Sarah Tytllr ’ Maedonedd 
Lass XIV. 186 Do you mind game of penny-stanes? 

lb. attrib. m penny-stone cast, the distance to 
which such a stone is or can be thrown 
*375 Barbour Bruceum 383 The vay Wes nocht a penny- 
stane cast of breid *732 D Kennedy in Scots Mag. (1753) 
July ^6/2 Being .about two pennystone cast before the 
said Mungo 1886 Stlvenson Kidnapped 52 That's but a 
penny stonecast from Rankeillor's house 

2. A kind of ironstone, occuriing m nodules, 
found in the Coalbrookdale coalfield, in Shropshire. 

1803 J Plymley Agrtc. Shropsh 54 Penny-measure; a 
pale-blue clod, in which lies a large quantity of small balls 
of ironstone, called pennystone. x868 Parton Notes on 
Shropsh Coal field m Skropsh. Word-bk. av^Tlie Penny 
Stone is the most remarkable and productive 11 on-stone in 
Shropshire It is composed of a series of nodules. 
PeianyBtona, obs. form of Penistonb 
F ennywelglit (pemiw^t). [f Penny + 
Weight j^.] A measure of weight, equal to 
24 grains, -aV of an ounce Troy, or ^ of a pound 
Troy. (Formerly « ^ of a Tower pound, i.e. 
22 J grains, which was the actual weight of a silver 
penny.) Abbreviated dwt. ^ 

[tf icxx) Sax Leechd I, 248 genim of J>am lichoman ]>ysse 
ylcan wyrte maiidragore, jneora pene^a xewihte.] *398 
Trevisa Barth, DePR xvii Ixxi. (Bodl MS ) A peny 
wei^t of Jie rote Jierof [jc, of feiula] idronke in twei dates of 
wyne. cxiyoss Lanfrauds Ctrurg 62 Make of hem smale 
ballys )»at weyjen j. penye wyjt. 1300 Recorde, etc. Gr 
Aftts (1640) 133 As 24 Barley-corns dry, and taken out ol 
the middest of the Ear, do make a penny vreight, 20 of those 
penny weights make an ounce *621 Burton Anat Mel ii 
IV 11. 1. (i6st) 377 To give Hellebor m powder to ii^ weight 
*789 W. Merrey Coittage Eng. 8 The silver penny was 
about twenty-two grains and a half of Troy-weight, but 
called a pennyweight Tower *877 BiJvcKMORr Erevia Ii, In 
that letter the Major mingled a pennyweight of condolence 
with more congratulation than the post could cariy for the 
largest stamp yet invented. 

b. A propoitional measure of one-twelftli uteri 
in stating the fineness of silver ; see quots., and cf. 
Caeat 3 

*75 ® Reid tr. Macqueds Chym I. 74 Silver is supposed 
to be divided into twelve parts only, which axe called penny- 
weights so that when absolutely pure it is SAid to be 
twelve pennyweights fine, when it contains ^ of alloy, it 
^ then called eleven penny-weights fine. 1823 J Nicholson 
Operate Mechanic 763 If the mass of silver be pure, it is 
called silver of 12 penny-weights. 

Fe*xiiiy-viri*Bej adj.pkr. or a, [cf. Penny 5,] 
Wise or prudent in regard to pence, %.e. careiut 
(esp. over-careful) in small expenditures ; usually m 
phr penny-wise and pund-foolish, thrifty in small 
matters while careless or wasteful m large ones. 


X607 Topsell Pourf Beasts 6og If by covetousnesae oi 
negligence, one withdiaw from them then oidiiiary foode, 
he shall be penny wise, and pound foolish that is, suffer 
a gieat losse in his cattel, for saving fiom them a little meat. 
x6o7-xa Bacon Ess , Riches (Aib ) 238 Be not pmny-wise , 
Richts ha\e winges, and sometymes they fly away of tliLin- 
selvLs 171a Addison Spect No 2115 p6 , 1 think a Wotii m 
who will gi\ e up hei self to a Man in Man uige, wlici e tlitrc is 
the least Room for such an Appi chtnsxon. may \ory 
pi operly beaccused ofbeing Penny Wise and Pound foolish 
1842 Tiiacklray Miss Lowe Wks. i836 XXIII 272 What 
a misciabh penny-wise economist >ou have been 1 
llciice Fenny-wisdom, the quality of being 
‘ peniiy-wibe’ ; Penny-wi.se-poiind-foo lialiness 
1820 Beni HAM fndice^ Cod Ptfif iid That humanity 
wlnui has penny wisdom foi its gouuslHoi. 1830 A thciueum 
23 Feb 212/2 This seems to us tht vtiy quiiitesseiitc of 
penny wisdom and pound folly m maaagLincnt, x8(So Sala 
Lady Chesteif v 8 Penny-wisdom, and pound-roolishncss 
are now as prevalent as cvei, 1895 JP'eitm, Gas 3 Dec 2/2 
It la folly to Clippie and maim 0111 own people by the 
penny wise pound-foolishntsbol ‘twopenny-halfpenny^ edu- 
cation 

Peiiii3rwort (pc‘mw2;it). [f. Penny 4 Wort.] 
Name for several plants with loundud leavcb, 

1 . (Dibtuictively Wall l^cnnywoit^ Cotyledon 
XJnibihcns (N.O. Crassulacex), a common ^jlant in 
the west of England and in Wales, having peltate 
leaves of a louuded concave form, and gi owing m 
the crevices of rocks and walls ; Navel wort. 

i:x4oo Lanfiands Ciriirg. 55 Puttc to ]>is niedicyii )>c ius 
of sum cold eibe as morel, peny wort, \ irge pastoi is. c *430 
Aip/ula {Aaecd. Oxon.)4i Ctmbalariay. uinbiliLtis iisnciis 
idem, angl penigies uel punyw>t xyi'6 hwi. Dodoens i. 
x\v 37 *379 Langiiam Card Health (1633) 474 Wall 

Pcniwort IS good against all inflamniations and hot tumors 
S Antonies fire, and kibed bcelcs being applied. 1736 
Watson in Phil Tiatts. XLIX. 832 Wall Penny-woit, 
Kidncy-woit, Lciccstriensibus Navel woit 1858 Lrwss 
Sea side tiiud. 189 From the cteviccs peep the stone crop, 
the leaves of the foxglove, pennywort, and.. other wall 
loving plants 

2 . {Mauh Pennywoit or Water Pennywort^ 
flydrocotyle mlgans, a small urabellifeious lierb 
with rounded peltate leaves, growing in marshy 
places. Also extcmled to other spCLies. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens i, xxv. 37 Bycause of a cerlayne simili- 
iude that it hath with Pennywurte of the wall, we do call 
[it] water Pennywurte 1^ Gerarde Het bat 11 cxliii, 424 
Water Penny woort is called in English, Sheepes killing 
Pennygrassc, Penn y rot x866 7 1 eas Bot 6ofi H{ydracotyte\ 
vulgansy common Pennywort, is one of the few British 
plants which have peltate leaves.. it possesses no noxious 
properties, and sheep moi cover rtfu.se to cat it. 
t 3 . {Mountain Pennywort!) l>axf/iaga ctinei- 
foha Q)r. Stapi). Obs. 

*578 iiVi B Dodoens i xxv 37-8 Thitke Pennywurte, . . 
Mountayne or Syngreene I^enuvwuric, is a rare plaiite, it 
groweth in some places of the Alpes and other mountaynts 
bevond the Sea 

4 . Obo/ana z/irgimca{N O. Centianacefd)yaam$ll 
North American herb with roundish U])per leaves. 

Pennywortli (pe*niw?7ij)), contr. pexm^orth 
(pe nDj])), B orms : a. 1 penis weoiU, pemngo- 
wurU, 4 paneworj, 4-5 pene-, 4-7 peni-, 
4-S peny-, 6-8 penni-, -worh, -worth, etc , 6- 
penny worth (also as two words, or with hyphen). 
fi 6 penerth, 6-7 penworth, 7 pennerth, 
pen’woxth, pennyworth, (penneard, pennyeth), 
7- penn’orth, (8 pen*0Tth, 8-9 pennorth), [f. 
Penny + Worth.] 

1 The amount of anything which is or may he 
bought for a penny ; as much as is worth a penny, 
a, a 1000 Chat ter (f Ot cy in Kemble Cod Dipt, IV. 278 An 
peningewurS weaxes ciooo Ags Gosp. John vi. 7 Nabbaft 
hi s^noh on twexera hundicd ptnesa wu^e blafcs, <rxooo 
Sax Leechd. HI. 38 An penis weori) swelies. 1340 Ayenh. 
37 Hi habbeh hri pant.\vor|jt.s of worke nor anc peny. *377 
Lincl. P Pi. B. hi 256 It is a permutacioun apertly, a 
penyworth for an othre. *483 Lath Angl A Peny 
worthe, denariaium. 1559 Pabyads Lhron. 705 The 
maior wente to the woode uarfes, and Milde to the iioure 
people billet and faggot^ by the ; eniworthe. 1373 Notting. 
ham Rec. ZV, 153, xviij. peyneworthe of appyle'L 1738 
Johnson Affer No 35 r 8 She .will never buy any thing by 
single pennyworths. xSsx D. Jlrbolu ht, Giles vit. ^ 
Ordering two penn> worth of ale, and bi cad and cheese 

5. 1366 Chvrchiv Acc, lit Dunsiatis, Cantab , One 
penerth of vd nayles. *6x7 MS Acc. St fo/ids llosp.y 
Canterby For thre penneard of wax candelles njd. i»f8 
Thackeray Vart. Pair xxxviii, She had colloquies with the 
greengrocer about the peimorth of turnips. 

"b. Of land. (Cf. Penkiland.) 
c 1398 Kfiareshorovgh IVills (Surtees) 1, 2x3 One jpennye- 
ivorthe of land lyinge at Norwood Edge. 

c. fig. Amount, sum ; esp. a very small, or the 
least, amoimt ; often with negative «« not the least 
bit, none at all ; tfonically, ♦ a deal ‘ a lot\ 
xsfia Lanc,l, P, pi A viil 49 Of >e pore peple no pene- 
wp/k to take. *456 Sir G Have Law Artns (S T. S.) *55 
AH that I may..l suld tak fra him, and never geve him 
p penyworth tharof. *390 Nashe PasqmCs ApoLu Bb, 
[She] had requited euery penni-woorth of duetie with many 
a pounde of fauour. x6x6 Sm K. Dudley in Porteseue 
(Camden) 16, 1 have never accepted from any Prince 
or Pwlate one pentworth of Entertaynement. >664 Bututr 
Hud. 11. iiu 57 This was the Pen’woith of his thought To 
pass time and uneasie trot, vpix Smolurt Hsttuph. CL 
2d Apr., It [a dose of medidnej wc»ked Mis. Gwylftm a 
pennortlu 1894 Black Higfdemd Comins 1. x8 There will 
not be a pennyworth of grading in her welcome. 
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PENSILY, 


f 2 . That which is or may be bought foi a given 
sum, in contrast to the money itself (Oflen in //.) 

C1330 R Brunns Chroru (1810)64. AUe ]>at he mot gete, he 
robbed & reft, Peny no peny worth, no Jnng he no left 1465-6 
Mann 6* HottseJi (Roxb.) 175 To pay me vuj li m 
inony, or m klothe, swche peneworihes as I schal holde me 
plesed. x^x^WtUR Fekn o/WnKt^id . 

mj markes m money or ells in such convenient pennywoith 
as they will taike for the said money, a 1591 H Svin n 
Senu I TtJft vi 6 When he hath bought it, he boasteth 
of his pennyworths, and saith, it is better than his money 
1656 K Phillips PweJi PaiU (1676) B iij h, No man will 
take a Lease of an house, but he hath some leason to 
provoke him thereunto, either by the worth of the peny- 
worth, or the convenieiicy for his Trade and Living 
3 . Money’s worth, value for one’s money ; a (suffi- 
cient) return for one*s payment or trouble ; a bar- 
gain ; t profit, advantage obtained. Usually with 
qualifying adj. {^oodi great ^ fair ^ rteft, cheap j bad^ 
aeoTj etc.) ; also absot» A good baigain ; some- 
Ihmg obtained at a cheap rate, or fully worth 
what IS given for it. (Often^,) 

<t. X340 ^yenb 23 pet [ydelebhsse] is pe dyetiles peni hiier- 
mide he bayp alia pe uayie pane>worhes me the maikaltc of 
pisewoidle. Pt/}r Ly/Manhodexw xi.vii. (1869) 

Z50 Rilit ofte she sheweth good penywoorthes ^15 53 
Udall Royster D iv. vii. (Arb ) 75 Hauc once more with 
haile shot, I will haue some penyworth, 1 will not leese all 
1599 Shaks Rom, ^ Jnl iv v 4 You take your peniworths 
now. Sleepe for a weeke; 1639 Pullcr Hoh IVar iv, xv 
(1840) 205 To sell his life at such a rate that the buyer 
should little boast of his penny worth. X659 GentL CaRtng 
V xviii, If a witness piove a better penny wonli than the 
Judge, subornation shall do the business. x66x Baxter 
Mor Prognost ir xix. 49 Cheap Food and Payment is 
every ones Penny-worth 1667 Primatt City ^ C, Bmld 55 
They do sometimes buy very great pennyworths in old 
Rubbish 1703 S Parkcr tr Cicerds De Ftmhus 11. loi 
That he only design’d to make his own Pennyworths and 
Advantages. 1772 Mrs £ Montagu in Doran Lady of 
last C vn (1873) 173 If a blue tafety.. should come in your 
way and seem a pennyworth, please to add it 18x9 Scott 
Fafjt, Lett (189^^ II. 44 The armour, which 1 have no doubt 
IS a great pennyworth 1868 Holme Lee B, Godfrey xii 62 
You will not find it a dear pennyworth 
P 1664-5 Prpvs i>iary 3 Feb , Mrs, Turner is vexed 
because I do not serve her in helping her to some good 
penn^eths. 1678 Drvdeh (Ed^ns jProl 33 You needs will 
nave your penVorths of the !Ray 17x6 M, \V. Montagu 
Basscite-tahhi Withfifty guineas (a great penn’oi th 1 ) bought. 

+ lb. Price m proportion to value , (cheap, etc ) 
lale. Usually in phi. at a (good, etc ) pennywoHh 
i64t Earl Monm tr Biondi's CivU IVanesv 103 They 
had it at a dearer penny worth 1704 Swift T, U ub Wks. 
1760 I 57 This tiact of land he bought at a veiy great 
penny. woith from the discoverers themselves 1729 iV 
Jersey Archives XI 167 Which said Plantation will be 
sold at extraordmaiy Penni worth. 

+ C. In apposilive or adverbial construction ; 
As a bargain, as good value for the money; cheap. 
(With or without qualifying adj ) Obs 
1466 Mann 4 Househ Exp, (Ro\b ) ^^x We pray 501V 
that 3e wol lete heme have them the bett[er] peneworthe 
fore howere sake. x<S 4 xLo}td Gaz Na 1780/4 A vciy well 
made Brewing Copper may be had a very great Penny- 
woith X733-4 BruKELEYZrf T ^^>*7 Jan,, Wks, 1871 
IV 210 Pcihaps the house and garden maybe got a good 
pennyworth X771 Foote Maui of B, hi, Wks 1799 If 231 
Rich cloaths, which he has promis’d to sell me a pcnnoith. 

fd. Mobm Hoods pennyworth' a thing or 
quantity sold at a robber’s i^nce, 1. e. far below the 
real value. Ohs, 

x63x SiarChamb (Camden) 117 Walton the Bayliffe 
Icavyed of the poore mans goods 77*' att Robinhood’s peni- 
woiths. 1677 W. IIuGiirs Moot of Sin ii viii 122 In 
Germany, there is a Robin-Hood’s pennyworth to be had, 
,8000 years of Pardon both from punishment and fault 
f e. To cast {one*s) pennyworths : to reckon up 
what one gets for one’s expendituie ; to estimate 
the advantages and disadvantages of an under- 
taking ; to count the cost. Ohs 
X530 Tindals Praei Prelates Wks. (1573) 370 When the 
prelates of both parties had cast their pcniworthes against 
all cbaunces 1548 Udall Erasm Par, Luke xiv, He wyll 
.cast his peniwoorthes m his mmde what charges wyll be 
requisite for the finishyng of such a touie 1589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb ) 72 Democles . began to cost ouer his 
bad peniworths, in whose face age had furrowed her 
wrinckles 1594 Carew Tas<io (Grosart) 78 He casts his 
penworths by some queint deuice 
t f. To hatoe {get, etc ) oni s pennyworths of {put 
of on) ; to have one’s repayment or revenge on, 
be revenged on. Obs, 

xiSfij Edwards Damon Ptt/aas tn Dodsley O P XT. 263, 

I wyll have my peny worthes of thee therefore if I die. 1639 
Fuller ffoly War ui xiiu (1840) 137 Leopold meaning 
now to get his pennyworths out of him, for the affront done 
unto him in Palestine. X707 Refiex, upon Rtdiatle 207 
They take out their Penny-worths m Satyr, and Slander. 
Feiiolo'gio,^;. rare, [f. PEJfOLOGy + -10 ] s=next. 
1900 Pop, Set Monihiy 468 The results of modem., 
penologic research 

Penolo^cal (pm^ilp-daikal), a, [f. as prec. + 
-10AL.I Or, pertaining or relating to, penology. 

1847 m Webster x8Bi Phtlad Reeom No 3466. 4 
Studies for penological students. x888 W Tallage (&//<?) 
Penological and Pieventive Principles, with special Refer- 
ence to Europe and Ameiica. 1893 Daily News xx Nov. 
s/4 The deliberations of the Penological Commission in 
Russia appointed last year have now been concluded 
Penologist (pfnp*16d3ist). [f. Pjsitologt -h 
-1ST.] One who studies or is versed in penology. 


X838 Libber Ess, Penal Law 62 All penologists of note 
are agreed .. that insulation of the criminal is the only 

P ossible means i To avoid contamination, etc. X863 W B 
CRROLD Signals Distress i Penologists .will not ue pre- 
pared to maintain that [etc] x886 American XII. 313 
[It] has now the approbation of Ameiican penologists. 

Penology (p/nplodgi). [t Gr. voiv^ fine, 
penalty, L. pasna penalty, punishment +-o-logy] 
The scientific study of the punishment and pre- 
vention of dime; the science of prison and re- 
foimatory management 

1838 LiFBcn Ess PenalLaw 77, 1 . know that sentimental- 
ism in penology is, in its effectb, cruel towaids the offender 
as well as society. x86i W. L Clav Mem y. Clay vi 35 
Penology has become a more complex, not a more simple 
science 1892 Pall Mall G 21 May 2/2 A study in com- 
parative rooiality or comparative penology 

Penoscrotal (pPni>|SkrJu lal), a. Anal, and 
Path, [irreg. f. + ScEOTAii ] Of or pei- 

taming to the penis and scrotum. 

1874 Van Buren Du, Genet Org* 33 When it gets fuiiy 
past the peno-scrotal angle, xgoo Lancet 23 June x8x4/x 
iSvident cases of peno-scrotal hypospadias 
t PcuouSi a, Obs, rare, [ad. late L pemds-us 
(pseudo-Aug.) painful, f. pcena penalty, pain ; cf 
F, petmux, 0¥,penus, It penoso painlul.] Painful ; 
of the nature of or belonging to punishment. 

1627 W. ScLATER Ex^, 2 T/tcss, (xdag) 17^ Oorselues must 
..procure discharge from temporal! punishments by our 
owne voluntary passions, and penous good workes /did, 
291 or hmriiLTiin^ i a penous kinde of warning 

icwned with reprehension. 

Pens, obs. foim of pence, pi. of Penny. 

Pensal, vanant of Penceii ; obs f Pencii.. 
fPe'nsative, Also^m>?/. -itive. [acl. 
Sp. pensatwo ‘pensive, full of thought, or of care ’ 
(Minsheu 1599), i, pensar to think; see Pensive 
and -ATiVB.] Full of thought, pensive, anxious. 

X574 Hellowes Gitevareds Fans Ep (1577)317 We see no 
other thing, but that the idle woman goeth alwayes pensi- 
tiue, 158a N LiCHrnnux tr Casianhedds Conq E Ind i 
Ixiv x3ob, After that he understoode how small a fleete 
there was left to defend his countiie withall, he could not 
bee but veiye pensatme x6xa Shelton Qmx I. Prof, 9 My 
friend seeing me so pcnsativc, demanded of me the Reason 
of my musing 1654 Gayion Pleas, Note^ iv. v 20X bancho 
lestcd much confounded and pensative of that which he 
lieaid they say, that Books of Chivahy only contained 
follies and lies. 

Pensch, Sc. form of Paunch. 
t Peixse, sb, Ohs, Also 6 penss. [a. OF. 
pcjm thought, f. perner to Ihmk; cf. Pansb, 
Pansy,] 

1 , Sc, Thought. 

a 1568 Consufder, Man, all is hot Vantiie / g in Banua^ 
iyne Poems (Hunter Cl ) 136 Will we nocht pieiit in to oui e 
mynd and penss That it is hot 1 icht schort tyme we half lieu. 

2 A Pansy. 

1588 Grtene Alcida Wks (Grosart) IX 71 Mcr, Then 
Madam, blame me not if 1 like Fenses well. Eripk Not 
Sir, as it IS called a Pensc, or os \ou descant a fancie but 
as we homely Huswives call it, Heartsease. 
tPeuae, Ohs, exc dial. Also 6 peixs(s. 
[a F. penser to think, be thoughtful (iilh c in 
Hatz -Darm ), ad L. p&nsdre to weigh, ponder, 
consider, freq of pmd/rc to hang, weigh. Sec also 
Panse. 

(OE had adopted the L vb as pinstan. to weigh, estimate, 
consider; hut this app. did not come down into ME )] 
a. trans. To think of, call to mind. b. intr 
To think, c. Uans, (with compl.) To cause to 
be thought d. {dial) mir To be fietful 
c 1500 Lancelot 1431 Than atthur In to his wit memora- 
tyve can seik Of euery ^ilt wich that he can pens. Done 
fiome he passith the Jens of Innocens. ^^1520 Johnston 
Thte DeidPolhs 34 (Bann MS ) With humill hairt vpoun 
our pollis penss. 1560 Rolland Cri Venus ii 953 Thy 
Actis pensit the far mair precious, [a 1825 Forby Voc E, 
A^lta, Feme, to be fretful, yam to be thoughtful ] 
Pense, obs. form of pence, pi. of Penny. 

II Peus6e. AUo 5 peiLci. niu sense 1, a. OF. 
pensee (12th c ) ; in sense 2, only as Fr] 

1 1 , Thoughtfulness, anxiety, care ; a thought, 
fancy. Obs, 

1410 SirCleges 177 They thanked God with god enlent. 
And put away penci 1474 Caxion Chesse iii v, 1 he pensee 
or thought IS envoluped in obscurete. f 1477 — yason 28 
Conlynuyng in his amorouse pensees & thoughts 
II 2 (pansd) A thought or reflection put in literary 
form. (Consciously Fr.) 

x8B6ByMNER^ Surru^exxxi 386 There’s another 
for you. 189s Daily News 30 Nov 3/1 The author was 
greatly addicted to what is called pensee writing. 

Pensee, obs. form of Pansy, 

Pensefal; seePKNSiPOL. 

Pensel, -^(e, var. Pbnobl ; obs. fF. Pencil, 
tPe'USeill.6Xlt. Obs, rare, [a, Y,pensevieni^ 
It, pensamento thinking, thought, £ penser, pensar 
to think. Cf. pansement (Pans® »,).] Anxious 
thought, care, solicitude. 

1508 Kalender ofSheph, (1892) HI. App. 180 Cease of your 
pecunyall pensement, 'Xhewhiche defylethyourentendement. 
Pensero'se, a, rare, Anglicized form of next. 
1831 FraseVs Mag HI 75* His lordship is . penserose 
and sentimental beyond conception. Ihtd, IV. 325 The 
expression of his countenance in repose is generally pense- 
rose and meditative. 


II Fenserosio (penseiJs^), a and sh [From 
the title of Milton’s poem 21 Penseroso (1632), a. 
obs. It. penseroso (15/8 in Tasso JOialoghi 1), now 
pensieroso (Florio 1598), f. pensiere thought ] a 
adj. Meditative, brooding, melancholy, b. sb, A 
brooding or melancholy person, or personality 
, 2765 J* Adams Dia>y 23 Dec , The II Penseroso, however, 
is discernible on the faces of all four. X790 R. Tyler Co»- 
itasi iL 1 (1887) 24 How I should like to see that pair of 
Penserosos together, 183X Society I. 78 But the penseroso 
humour lasted not long 

Pe*nship. [f. Pen 2 + .ship.] Use 

of the pen , wntmg ; Penmanship 

x8o6 WoLcoTr (P Pmdar) TVwAosWks. 1812 V 272 Out 
flames a paragraph of pietty penship 

[Penslble, mispnnl for I’ensile : see Zut of 
Spuriom Words,"] 

t Pensrculate, w. Ohs, tar e^^, \i,'L pensi- 
cttldre, ’dt-, dim. deny, of pensdre to weigh, pon- 
dei ] To consider, pondei. Plence f Pensieu- 
la tion, fPensi’cnlative a, 

1623 CocKFRAM 11, Carefully to Consider of, pemienlaie 
Ibid. I, I'ensiculaitue, diligently considering of 1658 Pmi - 
LIPS, Pcnsitaiion or Pensiculatiou, a diligent considering 

Pe'XLSifol, t)e*nsefbl, a, Obs, cxc. Sc, and 
north, dial, Forms : 5 pense-, penceftil(l, 5-6 
penal-, penoi-, pencyfull, pensyftd, 5- penai- 
ful, (Sc, 8-9 pencefu*, 9 pensefu^). [f Pense 
sb, or PensAe -POL.] 

1 . Thoughtful, meditative, pensive; anxious, 
brooding; melancholy, soiiowftil. Obs, cxc. dial, 

a 1450 [implied in next]. 1485 Caxtom Pans 4 r V, ySeyng 
hys doughter ful tiyste and pensyful for thys. ^2489 — 
Soiiftes ofAymon iv, 120 She was contynuelly pencyfull Se 
sory by cause that she myghte not heie noo tydynges of 
her children c 1489 — Blanchardyn xxia 74 He went liom* 
ward, all penseful of the wordes that he ha<l heideof the 
pucelle Ibid 1 193 Wherof he had no grete loye, but 
became pencefull, X5B7 Fleming Conin, Ilolifuhed III. 
10x1/2 He.. was verie carefull and pensifull how to recouer 
Ins countiie againe. 1865 Young I^iciut es 163 (E D. D > 
Chairs that when pensefu' ye may rock in. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss , PcHsiful,, .sorrowful 

2 , Sc, Conceited, giving oneself airs 

1788 PicKFN Now a-days Poems 62 Fash't wi' three or 
four bic peiicefu' bleed. 1825 Jamii son, Pemefn', Pencefd, 
adj., Proud, self-conceited, Ayrs[hire]. 

PensifuluesSy pe’nsefolness. Now Sc, 

and th, dial, [f. prec. + -ness ] a. Thoughtful- 
ness, meditation ; anxiety, brooding, care, melan- 
choly. b Sc Self-conccit, affected haughtiness 
a 1450 Fyuhyuge w angle (1883) 2 With owt stody pensi- 
fulnes or trauel 1542 Boorde Dyetary Pref (1870) 228 
Myith IS one of the chefest thynget of Physycke, the which 
doth aduertyse euery man . . to beware of pencyfulness, 
XS43 Grafton Contn. Harding 461 After dismissed [he] 
dyed shortcly for thought and pensifulnes of mynde 1825 
[see Penstness 2] 

Pensil, -lie, -iU, var. Pencel ; obs. ff Pencil 
P ensile (pensil, -soil), a. Also 7 pensil(l. 
[ncl. hanging down, pendent, f. pendSie^ 

pens-' to hang see -ILE.] 

1 Suspended from above, hanging down, pendent, 
pendulous 

1603 B JONSON Corouai Entcitaimn , Ouer her state two 
Clowns hanging, with pensile shields thorow them. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 364 It is repoit of some good credit, that m 
Deepe Caues, theie aie Pensile Ciystall, and Degrees of 
Crystall that drop from Above x666j,DAViEsAfr^ Caniby 
Isles 310 Those pensile Beds which they call Amacs X771 

H. Walpoie Veritte's A need, Pamt IV. u 41 Gothic 
architecture, with all its airy embioide^ and pensile vaults. 
X854 Hookfr Iltmal, Jrtds I. ii. 39 The pensile nests of 
the weaver bird were abundant. 

b Steeply overhanging ; ‘ hanging * or situated 
on a steep declivity. 

c X750 SiiENSTONE Ruined Abbey 6 His azure stream, with 
pensile woods enclos’d c 1750 — Elegies am ix Or pensile 
glove or airy cliff ascend. xB3a J Brfe St Herbert's Isle 
69 No pensile wood that on thy hills recline. 

2. lianging in the air or m space ; suspended on 
aiches, with void space beneath , vaulted. 

16x3 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 56 , 1 might here also tell 
of those pensile gardens, borne vp on arches, foure square, 
each squaxe contayning foure hundred foote. 1703 unw 
Diet s V JSabylm, Babylon was then the wonder of the 
world for Its walls and pensile gai dens 17x8 Prior Solomon 

I. 256 How the pensile ball Should never strive to rise, 
nor fear to fall 2830 W. Phillips Mi, Sinca / 678 Pensile 
upon space Hang countless planets 

0. That constructs a pensile nest 
1802 Binglxv Amm. Biog (1813) II 287 The Pensile 
Warbler is nearly five inches long. 1868 Wood Homes 
without II X 194 Pensile Mammalia. There are not many 
mammalia which make pensile nests xgoz Denly Nows 
xg Feb 4/7 Another pensile bird, the Baya sparrow of India. 
Hence Pe'nsUeaiess, Pensl’U-^, the quality or 
state of being pensile rare 
x6o5 Bacon Learn r. vi § jo In that excellent Booke 
of lob, wherein the pensilenesse of the earth,.. and the., 
conuexitie of Heaven are manifestly touched, xw Bailey 
vok II, Pmalness, hanging Quality 2640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn, xv. 1. 183 The fluctuation or pensiUty 
of the Bowells. 

Pe'USilyf Odo* Obs, exc. dial, [f. Pensy a, + 

-LY 

1 Pensively, anxiously, sadly. 

1469 Marg Paston in P, Left II 365, I pray 30W and 
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requer 30W that ye take yt not pensyly, for I wot vvele yt 
gothe ryth nei jowr iiai t 

2 . Sc. ‘ In a self-important manner ’ (Jam ) 
lyas Ramsay- ShcM, r «, His blue bonnet Whilk 
pctisyLie he wears a thought a jee 

Pe'itsiuess. exc. [f. Perst a. + 

-NBSS] 

1 Pensiveness, anxiety. 

r 1485 Myst (1 882) nr. 606 A ! how p3rasynesse poty t 
me to oppresse, that I haue synnyd on eucry side. 

2 . Sc, (Seeqnot) 

rfa5 Jamieson, PensiettesSi Pensfuncss^ self-conceiledness 
and aflectation, S, 

Pension (ixj'njon), Foims: 4-6penflioun, 
(4 -01-, -sy-), 4-7 peneion, 5 pensone, pen- 
cyown, 5-6 penoyon, (6 -sy-), 6-7 pou-tion, 5- 
pension. [a. T. pemton, -im (^1225 in Ilaiz.- 
Daim.), ad L pennffn-cm payment, rent, f, pens'- ^ 
ppl. stem of pendhe to weigh, to i^ay * see -lOR 
With the various senses cf. those ofL penstnin Du Cange ] 
1 1 . A payment made ‘by, or exacted from, a 
person or persons; a tribute, tax, charge, im- 
position ; a contiibution ; a price paid or received j 
an expenditure, expense, outlay. Alsoj^* Obs 
1387 Trcvisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 419 He lulde Edwardes 
lawe wi)3 he amendynge Jierofj he for^af h® gprevons pen< 
ciouus [Higden ^nsiottes itoxias remisit], 0x440 Provip. 
Parv, 39i/a Pencyone, dette to be payed, fensio c 1440 
Alph, Tales He made hym fre of al maner of tiibutt 
& pensioa irxjttp Skelton Cal Claute 454 He payd a 
bitter pencyon For mannes redemc^on. X57a R. T, Dis~ 
course 49 Paul the tlurd pope of that name had registred 
iiue ana fcarty thousand whores that payed eoety moneth a 
pension or tiibute to the pope, which did use yeiely to 
fortie thousand ducates x6o8 Totsell Serpents 76 IBolh 
rich and pool by their good husbandry do gather good 
customes and pensions by them [Bees] jfe7 Speed England 
xxxniu §3 Humber . into which all the Riueis emptie 
themselues as into the common-storehouse of Neptune 
for all the watery Pensions of this Piouince. a 1638 Mede 
jyiks, (167a) 674 With some of them [Arabs] he 5 s min to be 
at a Pension lot the safer passage of his Caravans 
2 . JSccI, A fixed payment out of the revenues of 
a benefice, upon which it forms a charge. 

[1316 Act ^ Edv} ITj Stat 1 c. ix Pro coirodus, penidon- 
ibus, vel prehendraationibus, Cf J3a7 Act z Edw II L 
Stat. II c la) Wycltf Last Age of Church (1840) 

31 Goodis of holy Chirche J>at prelatis wi]> holdeh to hem, 
as pensiouns, fiiste frutis [etc] CX460 Fortescue Abs 
4 Liw, Mon xviii (1885) 153 Vff hit woll lyke the kynge 
to yeve no corodie nor pencion, wich lie hath be ryght 
off his corowne, olf euery abbey, pnory, and o})®^ howses. 
cx$z3 Ab? Warham Lei to Wolsty in Ellis Ong Lett 
Ser, 111 II, 3X The value of the benences within the dtocesse 
of Canterbune . , with portions and pensions apptxipned 
and assi^ed to Monasteries and other religiouse places. 
16x7 W Bedell m Lett, Ld Men (Camden) 137 Pensions 
i^n Churches, &c , granted to Religious Houses 
CThambess CycUh,v, Pensionary ^ In the Romish countries it 
IS frequent to have pensions on benefices . . Pensions are now 
only cieatable by the pope j and are never to exceed one 
third of the revenue. X885 Caih Lici, (ed 3) 6.S4/X At the 
Council of Cholcedon, Maximus requested the sanction of 
the Fathers to his assigning a pension out of the revenues of 
the see sufficient for the support of Domnus. 

1 3 . Any regular payment made to a peison for 
present services ; stipend, salary, wages ; fee. Obs» 
136* Langl. P, P2 a viir. 48 Men of lawe Of pnnees 
and Frelatus heor pencion schulde aiyse, And of pore 
peple no penewor]? to take x4SX Yaiton Churclvm Acs 
(Somerset Rec. So&) 94 To lobn Sloo for bis pension. 1479 
Eng Gtlds{^%76i 4*3-4 The Pencions to be paide quai teily 
Imprimis to the Mane. Item for lus pencion, xx. it , , , Item 
to the Recorder. Item for his pencion, x, U Item to the 
Towne Cleike for his pencion, iiij U Item to the Stewarde 
for his pencion, liij s iiij.rfi 1549 Latimer xstSerm hef 
Edas, Vl (Arh ) 40 The vicar thatserueth hath but xii or 
xuii markes by yere, so that of thys pension he is not able 
to by him bokes, nor gene hys neyghboure dryncke. x6n 
Bible i Esdrasiv 56 He command^ to giue to all that kept 
the city, pensions and wages 1655-7 Davenant Rniland 
Ho Dram Wks. 1873 III 226 Your servants being confined 
within the nanow bounds of pension, are accomptable for 
all the orts by weight 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 11. ii. (1869) 
I. 288 If a g^utnea be the weekly pension of a particular 
peison, he can m the course of the weekpurchase with it [etc.] 
lu uses which approach 4 : 
b. Such a payment made to one who is not 
a professed servant or emiDloyee, to letam his 
alliance, good will, secret service, assistance when 
needed, etc.; a suhvenlion, a subsidy, a fixed 
allowance, c A regular payment to persons of 
lank, royal favourites, etc., to enable them to 
maintain their stale ; also to men of learning or 
science, aitists, etc., to enable them to carry on 
work which is of public interest or value 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxul 27 Welcum, my pensioun 
most preclair , Welcum, my awiii Loid 1 hcsauiairl a 1548 
Hall Chi on ^ Hen, V 39 b, If the Fiencbe pencions be the 
susteiners of the Scottishe nobilitee . . then plucke away 
Fraunce, and the courage of the nobles of Scotland shal be 
sone daunted, 1576 Fleming Panopl Epist, 348 , 1 meane, 
thatyour inaiestie, of your owne accoide,gme many pensions 
to the maintenaunce of Jcaining. X385 T. Washington tr 
Htc/ealay's Yoy ii xix 53 He , augmenting her estate and 
pention, accounteth. her amongst the number of his wiues 
1639 Fuller Jloly War ii xx-wi. (1647) 9 * King Aimerick 
. pzofieieth him a pension of forty thousand Ducates yeai ly 
for his behooffull assistance. x6s3 \Yalton Angler 1 4 All 
men that keep Otter dogs ought to have a Pension from the 
Commonwealth to incourage them to destroy the very breed 
of .Otters. iSyx-a Sir C, Dyttclton in Hatton Corr, 


(Camden) 74, I heaie my Lady Anne's pention was in y® 
bnnquiere hands 17x8 Swirr Ahsir, Hist Eng Lett, etc 
1768 IV, 259 The king of England agreed to deUvei him 
[William the Lion, king of Scotland] up those twelve towns 
(or manouis) in England which Malcolm had held under 
William the Conquetor; together with a pension of twelve 
thousand marks. X755 Johnson, Pension^ an allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent In England it is 
geneially understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for tieason to his country, 1780 Harms Philol, Eng Wks, 
(1841) 548 [Peter the Great] invited foieign oiofessors not 
only to Petersburgh .but to his ancient capital Moscow j at 
both which places these professors were maintained with 
liberal pensions 18x5 Elpiiinstone A cc, Cautul (1842) 1 1 
41 He holds some lands of the King, and leceivcs a pension 
besides, in return, he is answerable for the safety of ti avellei s 
m the Uuirapa Pass, 1843 S Austin Ranke's Hist Ref, I 
399 To appear with his troops at Coblent? in the teuitory of 
Tieves, immediately after tne election, in order to earn the 
pension promised him by the king 
4 . An annuity or other peiiodical payment made 
by a person or body of persons, now esp. by a 
government, a company, or an employer of labour, 
in consideration ol past sexvices or of the lelm- 
qtiishment of lights, claims, or emoluments. 

Such pensions are provided in most aviJized countries by 
the State or other public body, for its officers and seivants 
on letirement fiom active service, and for soldiers, sailors, 
and others on being disabled in the public service, 01 for 
then wives and families in the case of death j they aie also 
frequently gi anted, as a mattei of bounty, to aged artists, 
authors, etc , in recognition of eminent achievements, 01 to 
their widows or orphans whenleft in stiaitened ciicumstancea 
Old age penstonf a pension 01 payment of so much per 
week or month paid to a workman or poor person (01, os 
some advocate, to every one) on teaching a specified age ; as 
is done in some foreign countiies and liiitish Colonies, and 
as has been pioposed in Gieat Britain 
1529 WoLsivZ^r^ to Cm diner m Ellis Oitg Leii, Scr. i 
II xr That I may have summe couvenyent pencion leseivyd 
unto me, suche as the Kyngs hyhnes of hys nobyl chautc 
shal thynke mete. x6oi Shaks Twel N,ii v 197 X6X7 
Morvson lim, iii 290 They who aie maimed in the wanes 
. .haue from them a Pension for life, or the value of the 
Pension in ready mony 1701 J, Jackson in Pepys' Diaiy 
(1879) VI 232 The Eing has granted pensions to those 
poor families who suffered by this disaster. 1706 Q Annd 
Message to Commons g Jan , It would be very agieeable 
to her Majesty, if the Pension of 5000/. per ann lie con- 
tinued and limited by Act of Parliament to bis [the 
Duke of Marlborough’s] Posteiity, foi the moie honourable 
Support of their Dignities X768-74 1 ucklr Lt Hat (1834) 
11 348 We have Ciielsea ana Greenwich hospitals for the 
sick and maimed, pensions for the widows of such as have 
been slam. 1836 Marryat Mzdik Easy xxiv, Mr, JolhiTe 
not only obtained his piomotion, but a pension for his 
wounds 1844 H H Wilson Bnt India 1 15 Shamsbir 
Bahadur was content to desist fiom opposition, and to 
accept a pension for himself and for his iamily, with per- 
mission to teside at Banda X858 Ruskin Pol, Econ 
Art Add 11, It ought to be quite as natmal and straight- 
forward a matter for a labourer to take his pension from his 
parish, because he has deserved well of his parish, as foi a 
man m higher rank to take bis pension from his country, 
because he has d eserved well of his country 1878 Blackley 
Ess Prev Pauperism (r88o) 28 The cost would 
entitle the insurer to receive 8; a week, whenever sick, till 
the age of 70, after which time he would diaw a pension of 
4^ pei week as long as he lived 1892 Academy 2 Jan. 
ia/3 [He] retues on a pension after loity yeais' service, 
x^a C. Booth Pauperism ii iv. 60 The father of the 
movement in favour of old-age pensions is Canon Blackley 
With him must always remain the credit of whatever good 
may finally come out of any of these proposals x8^ in 
BouviePs Law Diet 11 ^7 * Pensions are the bounties of 
the government, which Ciongress has the right to give, 
distribute, or recall at its discretion* (107 U.S 68) 1902 

Eeieycl Brit, XXVIII 468/2 (France) The State has to 
contribute to tbe old-age pensions, fixed at not less than 
90 and not more than 200 francs per person m favour of 
people aged seventy and upwards, 
f o. The anniial (or other periodical) payment 
made by each member of a gild, college, 01 society, 
towards its general expenses j esp, that levied upon 
each member of an Inn of Conrt to defiay the 
standing charges of the Inn (e. g. maintenance and 
repair of buildings and gardens, salaries of officers, 
wages of servants, etc.). Obs, 

Appears in the Black Book of Lincoln's Inn from 1433 
143X m Eng Gilds (1870) 27s At ech of these ij morowe 
spechis, euery biothir & sustir schall paycn to costage, 
for bis pensyoD, ij denar 1446-7 Black Bks Lincoln's 
Inn (1899) I 17 It IS Dideyned. that no man be behjmde of 
hiS pencyon ouer a geer. 1569 Pension Bk Gray's Inn 
(iMi)2 Hyhath one Chamber, chaigeable with payment 
of pencion. Ibid 299 It is ordered .that the steward 

from henceforth shall receive all pencions wc>‘ shalbe due 
for the persons of every gentleman in this Societie. x68o 
Dugdale Orig Jurid, 2x2/2 Pensions aie certain monys 
paid yeaily by every one of the Society [Middle Temple] , 
VIZ, vi“. villi per annum Ibid. 290 That no Officer com- 

? )und for petsonal Pensions, but by authority from the 
ension Councel 1838 Bloch Bks, Lincoln's Inn IV 198 
To consider the propiiety of discontinuing the words 
* Preacher * and ‘ Pensions ’ as two items of the bills for dues, 
xgox R, J, Fletcher m Pension Bk Gray's Iim z note 
Pension, vanously spelt in the MS, as Pencon, Pencion, 
PcnCn or Pention, means a payment 
1 6 . Payment for board and lodging, or for the 
boaid and education of a child, etc. Obs 
[x6xx COTGR , Pension^ .also, money payed for the tabling, 
or boording of children ] X696 Phillips (ed 5), Pension^ , 
a Summ pay’d by any Person for Dyet and Lodging 1726 
Swirr Giillwcr i vi, The pension from each family for the 
education and entejtamment of a child ,is levied by the 
emperor's officers 1796 Mrs E Parsons Myst Warning 
III. 5 A sum sufficient to pay for my pension in a convent 


for two or three yeais 1803 Mary Charlton Wife ^ 
Mist? ess II, 269 A household where she was to be toleiated 
for tbe pension she paid 

b A boarding-house, a lodging-house at a fixed 
rate; occas. a boarding-school; falso formeily 
a tavern, an ordinary. Now only as Fr (pansyon), 
and usually in reference to France or other Conti- 
nental coiintiy. 

1644 Evelyn 8 Sept , I settled them in then pension 
and exeicises 051652 Brome iv i, He 

make one w'ye at your new Oidinaiy - Val Tliere’s no 
sucli Pension in all this City 1654 Fiicknoe Ten Veofs 
Tieeti 66 Theie being no Innes nor Pensions to lodge or eat 
at, as with us 1687 A LomilIi Ihex^noi's Trav 1 18, 
I then went to lodge in Galata,at a Flem.and’s House, who 
kept a Pension 1778 J Adams Dtaiy 12 May, My little 
son, and the other young Ameiicans, at the Pension, dined 
with us. 1833 R Pinkerton Russia 152 Iheie is also a 
respectable Pension or Bo.mding.&cliool for Young Ladies, 
1837 Marryat Olla Podr aaxvji, The pi ice demanded is 
the same as at the pensions, vw 200 francs per month 
1845 lALrooRD Vac Rambles I 155 Gay toy-shops, and 
fioweiing slirubs, and green-shnttcicd white 'PenMonb*. 

t c. To be 01 Ivoe tn petistm to live as a 
boaider in lodgings, to boaid. So io put m (/d), 
Place on pension, Obs (Now usually F cn pension ) 
1598 Dallington Meik, Tran, Bivb, I would not haue 
Inni at his owne pioutsioit Let him be still in pension with 
others. 1665 Vemey Mem (1899) IV, i2t We are 16 of my 
uncle and aunts family, andall in pention, att lor a weeke for 
owerselves, and 7s for owi seivants with lodgens in z67a-3 
Pb^dem Assignation iv. 1, My two nieces are to he placed 
on pension there 17x4 Mrs MAmiy Adv Rtella^ She 
was put for sometime to Pension at a pooi Woman’s llouse, 
[xBx6 Shpiley Leii Pi Wks. iB8o HI 353 , 1 wish j^ou to 
look out for a home for me and Mai y and VVilham, and the 
kitten who is now en Pension ] 

7 [from 5] A consnllalive assembly of the 
members of Giay’s Inn, one of the Inns oi Court in 
London ; cf Parliament 5 b 
1570 Pension Bk Gtay's Inn 7 At this pencion yt is 
oidered that nil suche peisons [etc.] 1664 Ilnd, 4)9 It is 
ordred y* Mr, Beale shall bee summoned to attend y« next 
pencion. 1663 in Wateihouse Comm, Fortescuc's Dc Laud, 
Leg, 546Evciy quaiter, .the Readers and Benchers cause 
one of the Officers to summon the whole Company openly 
in the Hall at dinner, that such a night the Pension, 01 ns 
some houses call it, the Parliament, shall be holdcn, which 
Pension, or Parliament in some houses, is nothing else but 
a conference and Assembly of their Jienchers and Utler- 
Earresters onely 1670 Blount Law Diet s, v., '1 hat which 
in the Two Temples, is called a Parliament, in Lmcolns- 
Tnn, a Council, in Giay’s-Inn, is called a Pension t that is, 
an Assembly of the Members of the Society, to consult of 
the Afiairs of the House. X897 L>aily Hesosw Jan. 8/5 
At a pension held ycsteiday Mr Mattinson, Q C., Kecordei 
of Blackbuin, was elected tieasiuer of the Honouiable 
Society of Giay's Inn for the ensuing year. 

T8. Put foi Pensioner Obs I'are, 

1544 Suppi, to Hen. VIII Cjb, The gieate bin don 
wheiwith this your iealme..is oucrcharged thiough the 
greatemultytudc of chauntei yprestes, sotilcprcstes . .muncke 
pencyons, morowe mas prestes. 

9 aiitnb and Comb , as (sense 4) pensiofi age^ bool^ 
law, money \ pmston-fee, -list, -monger, -scheme), 
etc ; (senses 5-7) pension book, house, roll, room, 
writ ; (sense 6) pettsion-boarder, -keeper, principle, 
school*, pension-dwelling, -paying, -froof adjs,; 
pension-parliament ; see Parliament 8. 

1898 Wesim Gaz 26 July 3/1 The cost,. is roughly 
estimated at 2,340,000 11 the sponsion age is sixty, and 
f 1,455^000 if the pension age is sixty-five. Ibid, 26 Feb. 2/1 
The villa folk . . meet the *pension-boarders on terms of 
slight supenonty. 1557 Order of IJospiialls Fvb, Yow 
shall also keepe a *Pencion-Booke wliicbe shall declare the 
Number of the poore in this Citie.icheud by this Hosjutall 
1569 Pension Bk Cray's Inn 2 That all thys giaunt 
may be entred into the pencion booke. x6ox Holland 
Phnyl, 170 [SicciusDentatuswas honoured) with a stipend 
or * pension-fee out of the Exchequer & cbamlier of the 
efty *577 Pension Bk Gray's Inn 30 A good and sub- 
stunciall cnist to remayne m the ^pencion house for tbe 
keping of the bookes of account and pencion Roles. x6oi 
Ilnd, 153 Mr Necton beinge wained to come to the pencion 
house hath lefused to come xBi6 Genii Mag LXxXVI 
1 116 TTie *Pension-list was full. *663 in Waterhouse 
Comm Foriescite's Dc Land Leg 544 The four houses of 
Court .every one that is admitted fellow* after that he is 
called to the Masters Commons, payetli yearly 3 shillings 
^ pence which they call the ’’’pension mony. 01x843 Rose 
in Byion's Wks (1846J zyi/znofe, My triiqe of place and 
'’’pension-monger 190X Emptie Rev I. 427 Habitual 
drunkards and convicted uiininals are to be rejected in 
V ictoria as in the other ^pension-paying colonies. 1807 E, S 
Barrett Rising Sun I 189 Quiik was "pension-proof 
against all this womanish artillery. 1508-9 Bleak Bks 
Lmcoln's Inn (1899) I Item, to the BotiUers for wiytyng 

lhe*Pencion Roll ijj vujrf 1651 Ibid II. 392 The Butlei 
IS every term to make up a Pencion Roll 1721 Ibid, HI. 
261 Over the *Pention Koome and under the Library of this 
Society 1902 IVestm, Gaz 28 May 2/1 'J he ’’pension- 
school hfe of Hanover, Dresden and Leipzig , . seems a 
harmless enough ^usement for an ordinary girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen with some money and sufficient good sense. 
1537 Cal Inner Temple Rec (x 8 y 6 ) I 115 Yt is alw) agreed 
at the said parliament that a’^pencion -writt shalbe served, 
wberV the dettes of the Howse may the soner be paid 
1576 Pension Bk Gray's Inn 27 It is agr^ that a pencion 
wutt be fortliwyth suede. 1670 Blount Law Diet, 
Pensim-Writ When a Pension-Writ is once issued, none, 
sued thereby in an Inns of Court, shall be discharged or 
permitted to come in Commons, till all duties be paid. 

Pension (penjhn), v, [f, Pension sb.\ in 
sense 2 corresp. to F. pensiomier (1465 in Hatz,- 
Darm.), medX penstSndre (1382 in Du Cange).] 
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PEESXOKEB. 


1 . vitr* To live or stay in a pension or boarding- 
house ; to board and lodge 

164a Howell JP'or Trccv* (Arb ) 27 When they meet with 
any person of note, .and journey or pension with him any 
time, 1649 Nicholas Papers (Gimden) 1 129 For you to 
pension, unless there were company sutable for you, would 
not I conceave be agreeable 17x4 Lady M W. Montagu 
Let to iy, Mofiiagv 9 Aug., It is the same thing as 
pensioning in a nunnery, 1879 W Cory Lett ^ yinls, 
(1897) 450 The small country house where we pensioned. 

2 . trans. To grant a pension to, bestow a pension 
upon; also (contextually), to latain or buy over with 
a pension. I'o^emton off^ to dismiss with a pen- 
sion, to pension on letirement 

1702 Addison Dial Medals 111. Wks 1736 11 T i6r One 
might expect, metbinks, lo see the Medals of that nation in 
the highest perfection, when theie is asociety pensioned and 
set apart on purpose for the designing of them 1737 Pope 
Hot Epist ir 1 387 The hero William, and the Martyr 
Charles, Oiieknighteu Blncknioie,and one pension’d Quarles 
iSoo Wellesley in Owen Desp. 657 The adoption of a plan 
for pensioning public officers incapable of service is required. 
1849 Macaulay Hist Eng 11 I 208 Tic biibed and stimu* 
lated both pai ties in turn, pensioned at once the minister') of 
the crown and the chief, of the opposition, 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr I XV, You have taken it into your head that I 
mean to pension you offi 

Pensionable (peiyauabT), a, [f. PsNsroif 
+ -ABI1E.I a. Qualified for, or enlitled lo, a 
pension. D Of service, or injuries suslained. in it : 
Kntiiling lo a pension Hence Pe*iLsionab]y adv* 
x88a IV Chester CPennsylv) Local News II No ro. x 
Those who incurred pensionable disabilities, xtos Gnat atari 
22 June 937A A teacher arrives at pensionable age. 1893 
CoIumIus (Ohio) Dispatch s Oct , His claim had been 
rejected because he was not ‘ pensionably disabled '. 

Pensionary (pcmjsnan), sb}- [ad. med.L, 
pmston&n-m see Pensioit sb, and -aryI B. i , 
cf. pnstonnatre (14th c. m Hat2.-Darm.).] 

1 . One who receives a pension ; often with sinister 
implication : One who is attached by a pension to 
the interest of a person or persons (expressed or 
implied); a creature, hireling: = Peitsiofer r. 

a 1548 Hall Chroru^ Edw, IV 236 Many other of his 
Counsail], had been in fee and pencionaties, of the Frenche 
kyng. 1599 Sandys Europse (1632) 382 A sure enemie 
to the Spaniards, and to all ms Favorites, paiti7an«i, and 
pensionaiies 3633 Siikrley Trnv Persia 33 I he Tartars 
through their depend,uice vpon the Turks, whose religion 
they professe , .and whose pentionanes they were 1698 [R 
Ferguson] Vieai Eccles 84, I will not discover at present 
whom 1 know Court Pensionaries amon^ the Prebbyteiian 
Ministers 1874 Motlfy Bameveldl, vhl 343 A tiaitor Lo his 
country and a pensionary to her deadliest foe. 3874 Green 
Short Hist, X § 2 759 The Nabob sank into a pensionary, 
fb. The recipient of an ecclesiastical pension. 
3336 Cromwell in Meinman Li^e ^ Lett, <1902) II, 28 All 
peisones and vicaies and other benenced men and pension 
anes within this deanry not being lesidcnt upon iheir 
benefices. 


1 0, A soldier, etc,, receiving pay, Ohs, 

VI Fardle Facions i iv Cvj (Elhiope), 
Ther are througheout the whole nacton certeiiie houses and 
stockes, that are pencionanes at armes. 3582 Bps * Tian^ 
scripts of Norton tn Kent (MS ), Was buiied July 6 John 
Quylter. one of y" pensionaries of Deale castle 
d. One maintained by chanty or in a charitable 
institution : cf. Pensioner i c. 


*7$3 N Torrianq Gangr, Sore Throat 3 That Species of 
SquTnancy, which reigned last Year amongst the Pension- 
aries of the Visitation of St. Maty in the Back-Street. 

2 . Du. penstmaris ] Formerly, the chief 
municipal magistrate of a Dutch city, with the 
function of a legal adviser or speaker. Ilisi 
K587 Holtnshcd Chron, III. T4rx/i losse de Menin, 
councellor and pensionaiie of Dordreght 17*7 Chambers 
Cycl ^Psnsu^n\myi'i& the first minister of ilie legency of 
each city, in the province of Holland .His office is to give 
his advice in matters relating to the government, cither of 
the city in particular, or of the stale in geneial , and in as- 
semblies of the states of the piovince is speaker in behalf of 
his city. 3786 Nuocnt 6^7* Tour.Netherll 287[DunkiikJ 
IS governea after the manner of Flandeis by a buigomastcr 
or mayor, echevins or aldermen, and a pensionary or 
rccoider 3884 Kirk CA/u BoldW iii i 45 A deputation, 
headed by Jean Sersandcis, the pensionary of Ghent. 

b esp, {^ixo^xly Grand Fenstonmy -"Dw, Grooi 
Pensmmmy. The first minister and magibtiate of 
the state or province of Plolland and Zealand in 
the Seven United Proviuces of the Netherlands 
(1619-1794), who was by viitiie of his office presi- 
dent of the legislature of the province, and per- 
manent deputy to the States Geneial 
The dignity was first cieatcd by Johan van Olden Baine- 
veldt, u^er the title of Advocate of Holland and West 
Friesland; it attained to gieat distinction when held by 
Johan de Witt 1653-72 

x6^ Nicholas Papers (Camden) 11 232 Shee sent to Mi 
Ou^rt, who wes at the Hage, and commanded him to goe 
to the Pensionary de Witte and assure him [etc 1 x^Lond 
Gaz. No 283/3 Tbe Heer de Wit is still to continue Pen- 
sionaiy, and for an acknowledgement of the good services 
he has done, his Salary is raised to qooo Guilders per annum 
3963-a Hume I/ist, Ettf, (i8o6> IV lx S39 They immediately 
dispatched Paw, pensionary of Holland [3631-36], as theai 
ambassador extraordinary to London. 1796 Morse Avter 
Ceog, IL 337 Grand Pensionary, formerly called the ad- 
vocate of the republic. 1855 Macaulay Hrst Eng , xi 
111 68 The office of Pensionary, always importantj was 
peculiarly important when the Stadtholder was absent from 
the Hague, ifefi Bancroft Jhst, U^S VI. xli. 235 The 
VOL. Vl£ 


commercial treaty between France and the United States 
was, about the same tune, delivered to the Grand Pensionary 
and to the Pensionary of Amsterdam. 

0. iremf. Applied as a satincal nickname to 
English statesmen 

1773 Smollett Humph Cl 2 June, Ha I there's the other 
great phaenomenor, the grand pensionary [Pitt], that weather- 
cock of patriotism, that veeis ^ut in every point of the poli- 
tical compass, and still feels the wind of popularity in his tail. 
1836 Disraeli Kwmyviede Lett (1885) 2ce This grand pen- 
sions y of bigotry and sedition presumes to stir up the people 
of England against your high estate 
2 . = PENSIONEB 5. (In q^Bot, a ebureb or 
chapel chaiged with an annual payment to a 
mother churdi ) 

1893 P G Stone Arclni, Anti^ I Wight iii s The 
Parish of Bnghstone a chapel was built here Being 
built aflei the foundation of Calbouine church, this latter 
claimed it as a pensionary. 

Pe XLSionary, sh 2 [f Penston^A + -aryI B. 
2 , on L type ^pemiondrta or •dntm.’\ A dwelling 
or place of residence for pensioneis foimerly, at 
Cambridge, a residence for undergraduates not on 
the foundation of a college. 

3S8i- 3 in Wilhs & Clark Catnhrtdge {1886) II 24S For 
thatchmge the baine and stable in Pensionary, .xbrj** x6« 
Ibid I, x86 The chambers in y* late pensionary IStd ^ 
Y*' Battlements in y° Pensionane towards the Street. 2653 
Fullpr Iltst Camh <1840) 41. x886 Willis & Clark Cam~ 
bridge 11 . 248 Accommodation [for more students] was pro- 
vided [CIS90] in some houses opposite the college [St, 
John's], on the wte of which the New Divinity School partly 
stands. This was called * The Pen tionary ' 

Pensionary (pe-njanari), a. [ad, med.L. 
pemtmdrt-its * see Pension sb, and -ary^ A ] 

L That IS m receipt of a pension or bounty; in the 
pay of a person or persons expressed or implied, 
hence, meicenaiy, hireling, venal. 

ax^ HKiSsChroiu^Edw /V 236 To thintent to bragge 
another day, that the kynges Chamberlain ofEnglande, hath 
beenpencionaiy, with the French ekyng. 3598 Barret 7 'hi or. 
Warres v lu, 136 f raunce, and Fiandet s, too full of his pen- 
cionary troupea 3679-88 Sen . Seiv Money Chas 4* 
(Camden) T24T0 Mary, widow of Heniy Peacock, jiencionary 
trumpeter to King Charles the Second, bounty . 20 o a, 
17M Burke Fr Rev Wks V 268 1825 W Taylor in 

monthly Rm CVI, 488 An extenbive pensionary clergy 
*837 [see Parliament sb ^ 8] 1880 Masson Milton VI 223. 

2 . Consisting, or of the nature, of a pension. 

1631 Bratuwatt Whmmes, Launderer 59 Her age receives 
for her long sei vice a pencioiiary lecompence 1773-* Ess. 
fr Bachelor (1773) II la? They even obtained pensionary 
favouis for yeais 3869 innes 19 June, The pensionary aid 
IS insignificant 

t 3 Characterized by an ecclesiastical pension 
or endowment. Ohs. 

3^ Reg, Privy Cowtctl Scot. I 684 He is lauchfulliepro- 
vidit of auld 111 and to the vicaiag pensionane of the samyn 

Pensioned (penjsnd), ^la [f Pension v. 
+ -edI.] In receipt of a pension ; now esp. retired 
on a pension; in earlier use often implying venabty. 

3613 CoTGR , Pemionni^ pensioned, stipended, hired by 
pension, that takes an yeaielie stipend 3733 Pore Hor 
Sai If ). axx Could pension'd Boileau lash m honest strain 
Flatt’reis and Bigots ev’n in Louis' leign’ 1815 L* Hunt 
Feast ofPoetSf etc. 78 Mr Southey, who is one of the pen* 
sioned reviewers in the Quarterly, does not blush to tell 
those who aie acquainted with his former opinions that a 
mere stickler for Reform.. is little betia than a ‘house- 
bieaker ' 3897 Daily News 26 Feb 7/4 Among the others 

engaged are twelve pensioned policemen, six army pen- 
sioneis, and two pensioned firemen. 

Pensioner (pe njanm). Also 5 pansener, 
6-7 pane-, pentxoner. [a. AF, pmsionner » O F* 
peimmnier\i 365 in Godef.) * med.L, penstdndntts\ 
f, petismty Pension see -eb 2.] 

1. One who receives a pension or payment 

1 . One who is in leceipl of pension or regular 
pay ; one who is in the pay of another ; in early 
iibe, a paid or lured soldier, a mercenary ; in 17- 
i8lh c. often with implication of base motives, 
a hireling, tool, cieatme. 

1487 Rolls o/Parli VI, 396/2 The said Wagw, Fees and 
Rewardcs, ot the said Capiteyne, Lieutenaunte and Soul- 
deours, Artificers, Pensioners and B’eodaiies, of the said 
Towne of Caleis and Castell ther. xe^Covipl, Scot, xx. 366 
^e ar be cum sodioiirs & ^nsionaris to ^our enemcis 1673 
Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 76 All which gives me ground to 
suspect he is a Pensioner of France a 3693 Ld Delamer 
C/ias, IV s Pensioners Wks, (ife-^) ir6 The Name of a Pen- 
sioner 15 vei y distastful to every English Spirit. 3732 Pope Ep. 
Baihursi 394 In Britain's Senate he a scat obtnuis, And one 
moie pensioner St, Stephen gains 1773 Smolletp Hnraplu 
Cl. s June, If all the cleiks of tholicasury, of the Secre- 
taries, the War-office and the Admii ally should take it 111 
their head'* to throw up then places, in imitation of the gieat 
pensioner [Pitt], Armais of Engl III 63(30, 1668) 
Charles [II.] became the pensioner of the French king 
3874 hloTLEY Barnsoeld I ix.365 A tool of the couit and 
a secret pensioner of Spam 

b. Spec. One who I8 in leceipt of a pension or 
stated allowance, in consideration of past &ci\nces 
or on account of injiiiies received in service , 
formerly applied esp. to the inmates of Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, 

1706-1849 [see Out-pensionerJ 1721 Amhfrst Terree Fit. 
No 44 (1754) 234 If the single ai tide of losing an arm or a leg 
gives a man the precedence of iEneas, many a pooi pensioner 
of Chelsea college hath an equal right to it with his lordship 
1834 Teafs Mag* 396/2 The office of Comptrollers of Army 


Accounts 13 to be abolished, and the in pensioners of KU- 
mainham ard' to be removed to Chelsea 185$ Macaulay 
Hist Eng. XX. IV i(o8 Greyheaded old pensioners who crept 
about the arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital. 

to. One maintained by public chanty or in a 
charitable institution, Ohs. 

XSS7 Order e/' Hospitalls Cj, The Number of children re- 
maining and Pencioneis relieved at the Cities charge 
tcL The recipient of an ecclesiastical pension; 
a bepteficed clergyman . Pensionary sb^ i b. 

3578 Reg Prrvy Counrtl Scot III. 22 Gif ony beneficit 
man or pen<>ionare sail happin to be slayne,..the nairest 
qualifiit persoun of bis km sal have the presentatioun and 
provisioun of his benefice and gift of his penstouti r^c 
Ibid 422 Parson of Eglischame and vicac pensioner of Kil- 
mainok. 
e fig. 

374a Young Nt, TJu t. 67 And can Eternity belong to me, 
Poor Pensioner on the Bounties of an Hour? 1878 B. 
Taylor Deukalton 1 j. 37 We, Earth’s pensioners, Expect 
less bounty when her store is scant 
1 2 . spec One of a body of gentlemen, instituted 
by Henry VIII in 1509, as a body-guard to the 
sovereign within the royal palace; a geDtleman- 
at-aimss « Gbntlekan 2 b Obs 
Originally called Spearmen^ in 3539 Penstonersy later 
GeimemeruPenstoners . now Genilenten-ctt arms 
a 1548 Hall Chron.i Hen VIII 239 The kyng rode to the 
last ende of the ranke where the Speaies or Pencjroners 
btoode, 3573-80 Baret A ho P 253 Pensioner, a Gentleman 
about his Piincealwaie redie, with his raeares a ^pearer 
3598 Siiaks. Merry W. ii 11. 79 3603 Stow Armais 973 

(an 3539) ^ke moneth of December, were appointed to 
way te on the kings person 50 Gentlemen, called Pencioners 
or Speares, like as they were in the first yeeie of the kn^ 
1603 Ld G Hunsden Let to yas I in Chamberlayne St. 6% 
Bnt. (1737) 230 It pleased Her hlajesty . .to grace me with 
tlie Captainship of Her Band of Gentlemen-Pensioners 
1630-3706 (^ce GeNI LEMAN zb] 37W J Chamserlayne 
St. Gt Brtf II 229 His Majesty’s Honourable Band of 
Gentlemen-Pensioners, Ihtd The Band of Pensioneis 
have the Honour to bear the King's Royal I^ner. 

transf. A member of a body-guard, an 
attendant, a retainer. Obs. 

1603 Holland PlutarcVs Mar 417 When his guard and 

g ensionera were come to this cottage where he [Antiocbus] 
ad beene lodged 163a — Cyruptedta 173 Heieupon he 
drawelh out of them a guard of ten thousand Pensioners, who 
night and day should watch his Palace. 
fg 1590SHAKS J/irfr JV ii.LiOjIseruetheFairyQueene, 
.. ihe Cowslips tall, her penmoners bee. 363a Milton 
Penseroso to liovering dreams. The fickle Pensioners of 
Moipheus train 

3 The officer in the Inns of Court who col- 
lected the pensions, kept ihe pension-book or pen- 
sion-roll, and nccoimted for the moneys received 
(cf. Pension sb. 5). Obs. exc. Htsi. 

1429-30 Black Bhs. of LincolfPs Inn I. 4 Fensener 
3481-1 Ibtd. 74 To maister Lovell, at y* tyme Pensioner 
3507 Inner Temple Rec 9 On pait to remayne in the seid 
chest and the other with the pencyoner 3570 Pertsion Bk 
Gray's Inn 1 There shalbe provided 3 dozen of lasers be the 
pencioner 3653 Black Bks. Liitceln's Inn II. 393 It is 
ordeied that theie shalbe a Pencioner yearely ^sen. 
3663 m Waterhouse Comm Fortescue’s De Land. Leg 544 
Of these [Benchei s] is one yearly chosen, which is call^ 
the Tieasurer. or in some house Pensioner, who receiveth 
yearly the sata pension money 3903 Staple Inn 6* tts Story 
54 The pensioner, corresponding much to what we term the 
bursar of a college, was elected oy the ancients. 

1 4 , A Pensionary of a Dutch city or province ; 
the (Grand) Pensionaiy of Holland, Obs. 

3652 Earl Monm tr Benitvogito's Hist. Relat. 5 The 
greatest is usually compos’d of one or two Burgomasters, 
some Sherifis, one Scout Mastei, one Treasurer, and one or 
two Pensioners. 1689 Land. Gas. No. 426/4 The Heei 
lohan de Witfc Counsellor of Bordiecht, and a neer kinsman 
of the Pensioner of that name 1673 Temple Observ, United 
Prav Wks. i^t I, 3a The Pensioner is a Civil-Lawyer, 
vers'd in the Customs, and Records, and Privileges of the 
Town^ concerning which he informs the Magistracy u^n 
Occasion, and vindicates them upon Disputes with olfaer 
Towns 3756 Nugert Gr Tour.Netherl.l, ig The pen 
sionei of Holland, who sits with the nobility, delivers tneir 
vote, and assists at all their deliberations 

II. One who makes a stated periodical payment. 
+ 6, Atiibutary. Obs. rare. 

X590 R. Hichcock Quiniess Wit 60 A State.. her neigh 
bouis, to haue her their freende, doo make them selues her 
Penctonarffi 3596 Dalrympli tr Leslies Hist Scot iv 
230 In the meine tyme the Bntauis qulia now x ^eiris bad 
bene pensioneris to the Scotti^ quyetne, ihrouch counsel of 
Conan, conspyre against the Scottib and P^ychtea 
0 . At Cambridge University . An undergraduate 
student who is not a Scholar on the foundation of 
a college, or a Sizar; one who pays for his own com- 
mons and other expenses; « at Oxford, 

7 c 3450 in Colds MS. (6. M. Addit ^{843) If, 179 b, Item, the 
Monies pay to the Bedellys in Quinquagesima Dominica, 
every Monke that is a Pensyoner — xxd, except that he be 
a Graduatt, then he shall not pay. rsT® 0 . Harvey Letter^ 
b&. (^mden) 3 The Pensionars were also forthwith pro- 
poundid, 177s Mason flJem Gray Gray’s Poems 3 From 
thence he lemoved to St Peter's College, Cambridge, wheie 
he was admitted a pensioner in the year 2734. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog, If. xrz 2 be areater pensionets are sons of the 
nobility., dine with the feuows . the lesser pensioners dine 
with the scholars that are on the foundation, but live at 
^etr own expense; x888 A Dobson Goldsmith 20 He 
(Goldsmith] had hoped to go to Trinity College as a pen- 
sioner. 1900 Germ. Uruv Cal 5 Orders m the several 
Colleges ; I. Head, e. Fellows, 6 Scholais, 7, Pensioners, 
who fomi the great body of the Students, wbo pay for their 
commons, cbaniber*>, dec., 8. Sixers, 

88 
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f 7 One who lives m a house or institution 
paying foi lodging and board ; a boardei ; c'ip, 
a girl or woman living m pe^tsion in a convent 
or school m France, Belgium, etc. , = F pmsim- 
natre, Obs» 

1672 Dryden AssigmUon iv. iv, We aie the two new 
pensioners, Lauiaand Violetta. 1691 tr Emthanne's Ooserv 
Joum Naples 137 All of them take in Pensioners, and there 
IS nevei a Religious House, that hath not at the least 1 htee- 
score or Fourscore of them 1745 Eliza Hey wood Female 
Sped. No iofi748)lI 187 She entered into amonasteiy, 
where she still lives a pensioner 1827 Scott Napolean ii. 
Wks. 1870 IX 397 wite^ The. convent .where Josephine 
ivas ,a pensioner or boarder 

8. alUib i a^pemioim gutde^ messenger i JPen- 
sioner pailiament (see Parliament sh^ 8). 

ifoa LuTTRrLL Brief Rel 9 Nov (1857) 1 3 It was a 
paiaament that gave those vast summs of money, and tliere- 
foi e called the pensionei parliament, zjxt-xs Si etle liped. 
No 346 ? 2 A Band of Pensioner-Matrons, and an old 
Maiden Relation 2856 Rusicm Hatbanrs Pref., hly 
pensioner guide at Gt eenwlch Hospital. X898 Daily Nevus 
22 Mar s/a Wherever there are parlc-kcepers YvaiUed, cus- 
toms watchers, prison waiders, inland revenue, or pensioner 
messengers, there the retired soldier has his chance. 

Hence P«mslo)idr»tLlp, the office or position of 
a pensioner (in qnot in sense 3), 

Peimon Bh Grafs Inn (igoi) 3 Mr, Stanhope for 
hys dilhgence used m thoffice of the pentionershipp shalbe 
allowed on varlett. 

Fensionless (pemjonles), a [f. Pension sh 
+ -LESS ] Wilhout a pension, unpensioned 
1832 Examiner^z^!^ Pensionless and placeless aiistocrats. 
i88x S Lanc-Poolc ra Macm, XLIV 221/1 The 
pensionless discharged soldier 

II Fensionnaire (pahsy<7ngT) [F (14111 c. in 
Hatz -Darm.) = med L penstoneLrvits, and Eng 
Pensionary, Pensioneb,] a. One in receipt of 
a pension; a pensionei, a paid retainer raie 
b. One who boards in a French lodging-house, 
institution, or family. 0. A junior member of the 
Comtfdie Fi anfazse, 

1598 Dallingtok Mef/i, Trmf M iij b, Of his [King of 
Fiance’s] Expence, , it is very hard to relate an exact pto- 
poition, considering , . the vnceitainty of the numbers of 
Pensionaires, or piouisioned, Gidbok Autohog if 

Carr, (i86g) 73, I now entered nwelf as a pensianaire, 
or boarder, in the elegant house 01 Mi. De Mesciy X833 
L Ritchie Wand by Love 46 The pensionnmres of the 
nuns of Saint Ursula were next. 2897 Daily News 1 Jan. 
2/3 The average age of the new pensionnaires is seventy 
1897 IVestm Gaz 2 Sept §/a Some young people who weie 
staying m his house as pensionnaires xgox Scotsman x6 Apr 
8/7 The distiibution of rdles among socidtaiies and pension- 
naires— full members of tlie company and salaried aspirants 

t Fe*nsionry« Obs* rare'^K [f. I^ensionek : 
see -BY.] A body of pensioners or paid retainers. 

xfiai Miltok CA Govt ir Wks 1851 III 177 He should 
need no other pretonan band nor pensioiiry then these, if 
they could once with then perfidious piencmments aw the 
people 

t Pe'iisltate, Obs. rat^e, p L. penszt-are, 
iterative of pmsdre to weigh carefully, consider, 
freq or intensive of pend^^e, pens- to weigh ■ sec 
-ATE 3 .] trims. To consider, ponder. So Penai- 
tation [ad. L. pen$itcttzon‘ent]y consideration, 
pondering. 

1623 CoCKERAM, Pensifaie^ to considei , lo ponder Penst* 
iaiioHt a considering. 2647 Lilly C 7 it* Astral, cxvl 562 
He that .will well pensitate what piccedes, may frame a 
considerable judgment 1631 Biggs iSzAjudicial 

and serious pensitation 

Penaitive, erron form of Pbnsative Obs. 
Fenslire (pe usiv), a {sb ) Forms: 4-6 pexisyf, 
(-yfe, -yff), 5-6 penaif, -cyf; 5-6 pensyve, (5 
penaiwe, 6 -seue, 6-7 Sc pansiue), 6- pensive, 
[a F. penszfy ~ive (iithc lu HaU.-Daim), f 
j^nser to think . see -IVE ] 

1 Full of thought; plunged in thought; thought- 
ful, meditative, musing ; reflective often with some 
tinge of seiiousness or melancholy (cf. 3). 

*362 Lakgl. P, PL A vm 133 Ful pensyf in myn heite ; 
For [1377 of) hat I sauh slepynge, 3if hit so be mibte c 2440 
Partonojpe 3853 Pensyfe thaughtfuU alle day sytteth he 
1363 Googc Eglogs vi (Arb ) 54 With pensyfe heait full 
fiaight with thoughts, 1 fled fiom thence away X639 N. 
N ir Da Bosg^s Comph Woman i 3^ He had a greater 
feare of those who were pensive as Brutus 1794 Mrs 
RADCL irix Mysi Vdoipho i, The sweet expression of hex 
pensive face 1863 I Williams Baptistery 11 xxxi, (1874) 
172 Lost in Bewll^rllng^ of his pensive mind 
t 2 . Thoughtful or meditative as to plans and 
future events. Passing into b. Full of anxious 
thought or foreboding; anxious, apprehensive. Obs. 

r 1373 Sc Leg Sainis 1 [Petrus') 320 Symon and Nero ay 
At full pensyve bow Jmi may Confownd Jie 1422 tr Seertia 
Secret^ Pita Priv 138 Ho sholde be Purveyaunt and 
Pensyfe of Lhynges that may come aftyi warde, 1477 Earl 
Rivers Dides 109 He abode in his hoiis light pensyf and 
ful of thoughte how he might escape fro this penile 1549 
CovcRDALE, etc Erosiit Par 2 Co ) . vii 54, I , was so 
pensyfe leste this infeccion myghte crepe among you. 
1606 Holland Sneion. 128 Wliat pensive care he tooke, as 
touching his health and safetie. 1634 Whitlock Zooionua 
xc I owe not Misery the service to meet it, by pensive fears. 
8 'Sorrowfully thoughtful, sonowfiil; mourn- 
fully seiions; melancholy* (J.); gloomy, sad. 

c»373 Sc Leg. Saints XXX [T/ieodera) 129, 1 ptay l^e, sir, 
J>u tel me quhy pu art nov pensiwe & mad, & wont wes to 


be With & glad, c 1430 Lydg Min Poems (Percy Soc ) 206 
Suche as pensyff make hem glad and muiye 1596 
Drayton Legends il 583 The heavie burthen of my pensive 
blest 2664 H More Mysi Imq , Apol viii § 12 For the 
cherishing and comforting the innocent, serious and pensive. 
1703 Maundrell Jottm. Jei ns (1732) 64 She sat down weary 
and pensive at so sad a disappointment. 1838 Lytton Alice 
I 11, Seeing her mother’s emotionjshe] kissed away the teais 
from the pensive eyes 1871 R Eli is Cainllns xcvi 3 
When to a love long cold some pensive pity lecals us 
tb. Const, cfyfor, ovenfm • Sony Obs 
c 1430 Meilin i 6 My suster is so hevy and pensif of our 
mys happes 1377-87 Holinshed Chiom (1807) II 137 King 
Henrie doubtlesse was light pensive foi his [Becket’sjfdealh 
1613 Brathwaxt Strappado (1878) 32 Pensiue still To doe 
vkhats good, but frolike to doe ill 
4 : transj. Of things Suggestive of, associaled 
with, or implying thought, anxiety, or melancholy, 
t b Caiefttlly considered {obs ) 

1348 XJdall krasm Par Luke xxi. 34 With the othei 
pen&ife caies of this piesent life <xx36o IKqtiauo Cft 
Penns ir, 539 Sine to counsall thay passit all heliue Con- 
sidderit weill the sentence was pensiue 1633 M \y lien JI, 
VI 430 They ,, thither pensive sackcloth brought. 1685 
Lady Russell m BucUench MSS (Ilist MSS Comm ) I 
344, 1 have now left the country and the pensive quiet of it 
<21732 Fables n. vii 46 Would that aveit one pensive 
hour? X792 S Rogers Pleas Mem 11 207 Pensive Twi- 
light m her dusky cai 1830 Scoi t Denmtol viii. 246 II ow 
have I sate while piped the pensive wind, i860 Hawthorne 
Maib. Faun (Taudm) II iv 45 Adam never knew the 
shade of pensive beauty which Eden won fi om lus expulsion, 
6. absol as sb. Pensive manner or mood. 

1773 C. Johnston Pilgrim 722 Ihe Arclibishop anil he 
have parted not the best pleased with each other, which has 
put my friend a little in the pensii es. a 1814 Manmtvrmg 
ir i in New BnL Thcaiie II 89 Fold your arms as if you 
were musing— no, not so— more on the pensive 
Hence fPensived a, noJice-xud, ? lendcred 
pensive or sad, saddened 
Z397SHAKS Lwei'sCompl 219 These tiophiesof affections 
hot, Of penstv'd and subdued desiies the tender 
t Fe’nsivehead. Obs, rme. £See -head] 
Pensiveness. 

? A 14x2 Lyog Two Merchants 874 And seide, ‘Freend, 
your pensifheed asswage ' a 1450 — Merita Jlhssm m Lay 
FolhsMass Bk 392 Now hope, now died, now pensyffhede, 
now thought, AI thyse yfere palen myn cbere and hewe. 

Fe'nsively, adv p I^ensivb a. + -ly 2.] In 
a pensive manner, a. With meditation; medita- 
tively, thoughtfully, musingly; b. Willi serious 
or melancholy thoughtfulness 
1369 Spenser Vu Pctraich in Theat Worldl Bvjb, On 
herbes and flouies she walked pcnsiuely 16x3 briAKS 
lien Vllly II u Stage dneci, The King diawes the 
Curtaine and sits leading pensiucly SitJP How sad he 
lookes; sure he is much atHicLcd x63x Hobihs Govt. 1$ 
Soc Pief,, Whilest I contiivc, oidei, pensively and slowly 
compose these matteis. 1791 Mrs RADCiirrcifa^w FoitH 
viii, She sat for some time leaning xicnsively on her arm 
1879 Froude Shoi t Stud (18831 1 V V 374 He had walked 
down the bank pensively while I was m the difficulty 
FeUSlTeueSS (pe*nstvnus) [f as picc 4- 
-NBSa ] The quality or slate of being pensive ; 
ihoughtfuluess, usually tinged with melancholy; 
heaviness of mind or heart, sadness, melancholy; 
+ anxious thought as to coming events, appre- 
hensivqpess {obs), 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chrou, Troy 11. xiv. (1555), Now ye are 
gone, pensyfnesse me sleath 1513 Barciay Ecloges in, 
in Cyt Sf Vploft^shm (Percy ftoc ) p Ivu, The pensive- 
ness and payne Of courLieis or they then wages can ob- 
layne. 1382 N. LtCHtriun ti CadanJieda\ Conq R, 
Ind. I XXIX 73 The rest of the Fkete was so cast away 
befoie ihcir eyes, wherewith they were stioken into a very 
great pensiuenesise x6ox Holland Phvy 1 8 He deliuercd 
the aimy from all pensmeness and feare 1670 Eaciiako 
Coni, clergy aa For him that nve>> blocks 01 carries packs, 
theie IS no great expence of parts, no anxiety of mind, no 
great intellectual! pensiveness. 2732 Johnson RamhJer 
No 204 f 7 The moments crept imperceptibly away ihrough 
the gloom of pensiveness. 1827 J W CROKrRi)m;3'’i:7Feb, 
There was not only no giief, but not even a decent pcnsivt- 
ness 1838 Hawtoorne Fr <5 It Note-Bks. IL 31 The 
divine pensiveness of a Madonna’s face 
Pensone, obs. form of Pension 
Penstemon, var spelling of Pbntstbmon. 
Feuster (pemstai). rare, [f Pen sh^ or 
+ -STEB ] One who uses a pen in a small way ; 
a petty writer , a literary hack. 

i6ri CoTGR,, Plmiieteur, a Scribe, Clerke, Penne-man, 
Scriuener, Penster 1871 O. Mletditu II. Richmond I 
«x Oh 1 the poor penster 1 2902 Sat Rev 22 Feb 224/1 
The entei prising penster who acted for a daily paper. 

Fenstoclc^ (pe ujslpk) [f. Pen 1 + Stock sb ] 

1 A sluice or flood-gate for restraining or 
regulating the flow fiom a head of water formed 
by a ‘pen ’ (see Pen 3 ), as in a water-mill. 

1607 (jowELL Tnierpr s v Bay, Water comnnng out of 
them by a passage or find gate (called the penstocke). 2723 
Land, Gaz No 6420/3 A Penstock of a Pond, 1801 Trans 
Soc Arts XIX 268 I he penstock, which regulates the 
quantity of watei running to the wheel 1864 Dally Tel 
^ July, There are sixteen opening .through winch the 
sewage flows into the leservoits as regulated by the pen 
stocks— or floodgates. 

aiirih 1791 R. Mvlnp Rep Thames Isis 52 Two ten 
ft. Bridges to a Penstock ditch x86x Times 7 Oct , The 
penstock-chamber, tide flaps, and overflow channel at the 
junction of the High Level, the Middle Level, and the 
Outfall Sew CIS are works of magnitude and interest. 

2 (f/. *S) 'i'hc channel 01 trough in which a 


penstock (in sense r) is placed : «= Pentbough. 
b A tube by which water is conveyed from a head 
of water into a turbine. C, Also applied lo the 
barrel of a pump, through which the water passes up. 

xSaS WrusTCR, Penstock^ a narrow or confined place formed 
by a frame of timber planked or boarded, for holding 01 
conducting the water of a null-pond to awheel, and furnished 
with a flood gate which may be shut or opened at pleasure 
Ihd , Pen-stotk 2 The barrel ot a wooden pump 
1804 Pop Set, Monthly XLV 613 A penstock , , is a great 
tube, usually, of boiler plate conveying water under head 
into the wheel case ui which the tuibine revolves. 

Pe^nstock raie'^\ [f. Pen jiJ ^ + Stock sb ] 
A penholder 

X864 Wlijstir, Penstock,, . 3 The handle used with a 
metallic or other pen 

11 Fensum (pe'nsz^m), rme, [L weight, 

charge, duty, in I'\ an ‘ imposition * at school , f. 
L pend^ie to wcigli.] A charge, duly, or allotted 
task , a school-task 01 lesson to be prepared , also 
(£/. 6") a lesson or piece of woik imposed as a 
punishment, a school ‘ imposition \ 

Z703 J. Hown Wks (1834) 2q8/i (Stanf )Eveiy one hath his 
pensumyhv^ allotment of work and time assigned him in tins 
world x8So J W Shlrcr Cotijuiot's Daughter 91 John 
Dowse, worked at his daily task as a schoolboy sat down 
to his pensiim x8^ in Cent, Did, 

Fe*lisy'i a. Now Sc, and dial, [f, OF. /«««/, 
innom.suig and ; d, hasty y jolly y tardy ^ 

1. « PEhSlVB. 

AZ4oo-'3o Ahxaaidero/yya With prince? in hys palavs all 
pensey [» r, pense] he siites. c 1440 Alph Tales 80 Oi he 
passyil any foither 01 made ane ende, he began to wax hevy 
& pensie for Jus ihoeht, 1831 J. Wiison Nod, Amhr, 
xxix (1856)111 177 Il\ ail inspmii retieat . for the inditin 
o' a bit cheeifu’ 01 pensie sangl Z876 WniTniFAD Daft 
Dasncy etc. 270 Her that was now so quiet and pensy. 

2 ja. Giving oneself airs, self-conceited, b, 
Spince, neat. 

Z713 Ramsay Chrisfs Kirl Gr ir ix, Furth staitcd ncist 
a pensy blade. tfz8o6 in Javtieson's PoP, Ball I 292 
There, coulhie, andpcnsie, and sickei, Wonn^d honest young 
Hab o’ the Heuch. Z830 J. M'^Diarmid Sk, Nat , Jeanie 
Deans 382 Many of the neighbours regarded her [Helen 
Walkei 1 as ' a little pensy body '—that is, conceited 01 proud. 

3 a. Fietful, peevish (of childien). b. Fasti- 
dious (of appetite), 

nti823 Forby Vac, E Augha^ Pensy ^ fretful; uneasy. 
Chiefly applied to wayward cluldren x866 N, 4 0* S’d 
Sei, A, 67/1 Another person, speaking of a little dog that 
has been much petted, says ‘he is so pensy, he will not 
loiich new milk 2893 in Corens-Haidy Broad Norfolk 99 
She IS a poor * pensey little thing ’ 

Pensy, Pensyful, Pensyl, -syll, obs ffi 

Pansy, Pensubl, Pencil, Pencel. 

1 Fent, shy Obs. [app. fiom Pent pfl, a , : cf. 
bent ppl a. and sb.'-*] 

1 . A place m which watei is pent up ; a reservoir 
or enclosed pool (Cf Pen sty 3.) 

2370-6 Lamuakde Peiamh Kent (1826) 234 A Pent and 
Sluyee hath been made, which both open the mouth, and 
scowre the bottome of the haven z^ Fleming Coniit 
Ilohnshedlll The harborougb was become a pent, 

out of the whirh nothing could passe out or in. 2674 Lend 
Gaz No 940/4 The Sea has broke into the Pent against 
the Bench, and above It towards Moots Bulwaik[at Do vet J. 
1722 Perry Daggenh Breach 223 At the place called the 
upper Pent. 

2 ? State of being pent; pressure. Cf. Pend 
sb 3 and 4. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bull 4* Selv 72 In the middlemost, 
where the pent or bear of it beneath wras nothing at all, 

Fent (pent), sb.^ [Short for Penthouse, or 
assumed as the first element of it] A sloping 
roof or covering, a Penthouse. (In quot. 1760 
app repr F. fenfe sloping surface.) 

[2647 G Daniel Trenarch , Hen, V cxxxvii, As all the 
Toyle of Princes had beene Spent To force a Lattice, or 
Subdue a Pinte] 1754 Reniemhancci (1778) V 487/1 A 
pent over the base story, and shops, and a little dip of 
a window to light a closet by the side of the cbimniea 1760 
H. Walpole Lei to MarlofSiit^ord 7 June, Foui cham- 
bers practised under the pent of the 1 oof 1883 lIouMr Led 
Loving ^ Serving I ii 22 The pent over it to throw off the 
rain 1^3 frul, R Insiit Brit, Aichtt 14 Mar. 350 It is 
well either to have a porch or pent. 

Fent (pent), /a pple, and ppl, a. Also 6 pente, 
arch, ipent, 6-8 aich, ypent. [In form, pa. pple. 
of t Fend v 2 var. of Pen tty, and so pnmarily « 
\pmdedj penned \ but m its sense-development 
somewhat indepeaadent of the vb,] 

1 . Shut up within narrow limits; closely confined, 
imprisoned' * Penned <r.l Also^. (in quot 
i8ir, Restneted in action, ‘straitened’). Const, 
(fl) as pple , {b) as adj. 

[а) 1333 W, Watrfman Fardle Facions il ix. zoo This 
people , pente within narowe boundes 1379 Srensrr 
Sheph Cal Jan. 4 His flock, that had bene long ypent 
t66j Milton P L ix 445 Long m populous City peat. 
t7a8 Pope Dune, iii 185 But who is he, in closet close 
y^nt? 2802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed 12) &v. Ltiiford, 
The bridge is thrown over a part of the river that is pent 
between two hi^ rocks x8xz W Taylor in Robberds Mem 
(1843) II. 350 aincc our Amencan losses, we have been 
habitually pent to live, 1871 B , Taylor Faust (1875) L viiu 
ir8 What bliss within this narrow den is pent. 

(б) ^ x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev, v. lii, TTie States of 
Venice Like high swoln floods dnve down the muddle 
dammes Of peut allegeanccL z 6 r 0 Bacok Splva $ 232 The 
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mingling of Open Air with Pent Air. 1764 Goixsm T^av 
The pent ocean, iisuig o'er the pile iSsa 1\1 Aamold 
Empedocles on Etna 1. 11. 182 In vam our pent wills fret 
D With ttt, Up, as pple, or ad). 

a 1550 Merte Tales in Skeliot^s JF/fs (1843) I p Ixmi, 
I haue ben pent m at Westminster m prison 1581 hluL* 
CASTER PasztiOHs AX\ix. (1887) ifi? Content to be pent vp 
within priuate hoies x6»3 Oailis Slai Sewers (1647) 54 
A Kiver . is a running Stream, pent in on either side with 
Walls and Banks 1713 Derham Phys ^Iheol, 15 A stag- 
nating, confined, pent-up Air 1866 J B Rose tr Ovtd^s 
Met 86 The pent-ni wave, Chafed by obstruction 1870 
McCarthy Own Twtes II xxvii, 322 A relief to perplexed, 
pent-up emotion 

2. Of a place, room, etc.. Shat tip, contined 
(Const, as pple or adj ) 

XS94 Pt Confeniton viii 2t Go get thee gone, .And in 
thy pent vp studie me my shame 1803 Med, Jrtil IX, 187 
The pent up bed-house, the clothes of infection unventilated 
and unwashed x^a Loner Way side hm ii. FtficUe 39 All 
left at once the pent-up room, And rushed into the open air. 

1 8 Having something pent or closely confined 
withiii it ; distended or siramed by being overfull 
of something. (Const, as pple. or adj ) Obs* 

idol Holland Plmy I 20 All paichraents and such like 
bladders or skinnes arc so pent and stretched with spuit and 
wind, that they buist ivithall 1667 N Fairiax in Phtl 
Trans H 546 She found some relief by it, but was after 
much pent in her wind. 1728 Young Zorn Fame vi 30 
Thio’ dreadful silence the pent heart might break. 

Pent, obs or dial form of Paint. 

Penta” (penta), befoie a vowel pent-, a Gr 
Trevra-, combining foim of irli^rc five, occurring in 
many words in Gieek as a variant of the cailier 
ir«i/T€-, and forming the inibal clement in vaiious 
modern technical woicls adopted from Greek, or 
formed from Greek elements or on Gieek analogies. 
In Chevt it indicates the presence of five atoms of 
some element, as m pmtacarbon, pmta-coiiipmnd 
(see below), peniachlonde, pe^ttafluonde, peiUa- 
sulphide {-suiphuret), pentoxide, and in many- 
worded descriptive names without number, as penta-^ 
ntiro-diazo-amido-inoitoxy-homo’jltiorescein, 

Peutabasio (-b^ sik) tr. CItm , having five atoms 
of a base, or of replaceable hydrogen. Pent- 
acanthouB (-akas’njios), a Nat Hist [Gr dteavOa 
thoin], having five spines Pentaca psular a, 
having five capsules Pentaoa'xbon a, Chem , 
contammg five atoms of carbon • cf Pentane. 
Pentaca xpellaxy a, BoU, consisting of five car- 
pels. Pentachxomlo (-krdu mik) a , of live colours, 
capable of distinguishing (only) five colours m 
tile spectrum f Pentaco’ceous a, Bot [mod.L. 
coccuni carpel, f, Gr. xbateos grain, seed] « penta- 
carpellary\ or, haying five seeds, or five cells 
each containing a seed. Po'nta-co mpound, a 
chemical compound of the pentacarbon senes : see 
Pent^ine. Pezitacro*8tlo sb» and a,\ see quots. 
Penta*ctitLe, Pexita*otiiial, -aotPnal adjs, ZooL 
[Gr d/eWy, Aktiv- ray], having five rays, as a 
sponge-spicule. Pentaoy olic a, Bot [Gr. /cd/rXor 
circle], said of a flower having the parts in five 
cycles or whorls, Pentadelpbons (-adedfos) a. 
Bot [Gr, ciBeXipos brother], (of stamens) united by 
the filaments in five bundles ; (of a plant) having 
the stamens so imitcd. Pe nta-dodecalie dxou, 
a dodecahedron contained by twelve pentagons, 
a pentagonal dodecahedron, Pe*atadraohm 
(-drsetn) [Draohm], an ancient Greek com of the 
value of five drachmas. Pe'ntafld a, Bot [L, 
‘^dus split], cleft into five, = Quinquieid Penta - 
gamlst [after Bigamist], a person who hasjbeen 
married five times Pe'ntaglot [Gr. yXSarra, 
-traa tongue; cf. polygloiy, see quot.j so + Penta- 
glo'ttiOBd a, PentaAialold a, Chem*, containing 
five atoms of a halogen in the molecule, Pe nta- 
hexahe dxal a* Cryst [see Hexaeiedral], having 
five ranges of six facets each; so Pentahexa- 
hedron, a figure of this form. Pentalemma 
Zo^^e [after Dilemma], an argument analogous to 
a dilemma, involving five alternatives. Penta- 
logne (-Vg) [after Decalogue], a set of five rules 
or laws. Pentalogy [cf. Trilogy] , a combination 
of five mutually connected parts; a iientad. 
Pentado'phodont a, [Gr. lidge, 

ddovr- tooth], having five-ridged teeth, as a 
mastodon of the genus PentalopJiodon {Cent JDtet')* 
Pentape talons, f-pe'talose Bot, having 
five petals. Pentapbonio (-fipmik) a Mus, [Gr, 
(panfi sound] Pentatonic. Pentaphyllous 
(-fidos) a. [Gr. <pv\kov leaf], five-leaved. So 
t Pentapbyllol deous a, Penta'ptoxons a, Bot 
[Gr. vrtpSv wing], having five wings, as certain 
fruits. Pe'utaptote Gram* [ad. Gr, vevrairrcJTos 
adj. (Pnsaan)], a noun having five cases Pe*nta- 
ptyeb (-ptik) [Gr. irrvxfi fold, after Diptych, 
Triptych], an altar-piece or the like consisting of 
five leaves, 1 . e. a central piece and two folding 
pieces on each side. Peuta'xsio a* Pros, [Arsis], 


having five sliesses Pentaae palous a Bot, 
having five sepals, f Pe ntaspast [Gr -avaaros 
from orrd-civ to diaw, imll] see quot. Pentaspe r- 
mouB a, Bot [Gr avipfm seed], having five seeds 
i8S7 Mayne Expos Lex , Peniacanihus^ applied to a fish 
with five spinous rays to one of its fins, *pentacanthous 
1730-6 Baillv (folio), ^Peutacapsular^ having five seed 
pods 177s m Asit x866 Odung Anun Chem v. xo8 
^Pentacarbon molecules such as araido-valeiic acid or 
phocine xR^ D. Campbell Inorg Chem 290 *Penta. 
chloride of antimony, SbCl^ 1880 Cleminskaw Wurtz' 
Atom The, 227 Phosphorus and antimony can unite with 
five atoms of chlorine to form the pentachlortde<; xpoo 
txmeet 4 Aug 32^/1 Intermediate between normal and di 
chiomic colour vision Uiere aie those whose vision is ^penta- 
chromic, tetiachiomic, and trichromic. xgo3 v^tkCent Apr 
607 U hose who see five colours may be teimed pcnlachioinic. 
1707 Sloane yamatca I 209 It [the fruit] is *penlacoccous, 
01 divided into five CeUulmi containing each a blackish 
Seed x866 Odjinc Amtfu Chem iv 66 Of tn , tetra , and 
^penta-compounds, including glycerine, the lactic, butyric, 
and valeric acids. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), *Piniachrosiick, 
a set or series of verses so disposed, that there aie always 
found five acrosticks of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse. 1828 Webster, PentacrosUc^a,, containing five 
acrostics of the same name m five divisions of each verse 
1887 Sollas m Encycl Brit XXI Z. 417/x Modifications of 
the triaxon hexactine type a, dagger, *pentactine 1875 
Bennftt & Dyer liodts' Bot* 548 The flowets of Graminem 
and OichidesB can be tiaced back to the tiimeious *penta- 
cyclic type 1830 Linolly Nat, Sysi Bot 36 They [the 
Cotton Tree tribe] aie also known by their ^pentadelphous 
stamens 1857 Henebey Bot § 212 In Hypeiicnceae we 
have triadelpnoub, and pentadelphous states, but these . 
are generally denominated polyadelphous 2869 Phillips 
Vesttzf, 273 These five types of form, all legular, and all 
parts of one e(iiU'axed system, may be named and employed 
to designate crystals, the cube, octahedion, ^penta-dode- 
cahedron 1807 Robinson Arc/mot Gneca v xxvi 548 
Besides the tetradrachm weie coined ^pentadiachms and 
hexadrachms z88a OGiLViTi,*PeHtaJld 1880 Cleminshaw 
Wurtd Atom, Theoiy 113 This also apphes to phosphorus 
*pciitafluoridc. 1636 Blount Glossogr, *Pcnia^mst one 
that hath had five wives. X834 FraseFs Mag IX 483 Her 
father, the worthy Pentagamut. i88a Ogiivic, *Pentagloty 
a woik m five different languages 1656 Blount Glossogr , 
*Peniaglotit€al, that hath five Tongues, or is skilled in five 
several Langunges 1876 Encycl, But V 516/2 1 he com- 
pounds containing more than five atoms of halogen behave 
as mixtuies of the ^pentahaloid compounds with halogens , 
they furnish the products of the decomposition by water 
of the peiitahaloid compound, and also the fiee halogen. 
i8oS-x7 R Jameson Char Mm (ed. 3) 204 ^Penta-hexahe- 
dtal when the ciystal’s surface consists of five ranges of 
planes, disposed six and six above each other. 11^7 Mayne 
Expos, Lex , *Pcntahexahedron. 1797 W. Lavlor in 
Monthly Rev XXIV 535 1'his *pentalogue is chiefly ob- 
jectionable on account of the vague diift of the fifth com- 
mandment X853 Furneaux {he hi) The Poultiy Pentalogue, 
or Five Rules for Fancy Fowls and Fowl Fanciers X904 
Athenseam 18 June 788/12 iL is easy to see that the desiie to 
find a ^pentalogy in everything has led to somewhat fanciful 
distinctions, Cagney tr Takschs Clin, Dtagn (ed 4) 
V. x88 These observeis discovered cadaveim (*pentamelhyl- 
cndiamine) in the uiine 1693 Phil* 'Irons XVII 684 
1 he Flowers grow m Clusteis like those of the Vine, are 
*pentapetalose. 1706 Phillips ^Pentapetalons Plants. 
1719 Quincy Lex PJiysico-Med, <ed 2) 347 The Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, which have a pentapetalous Flower 1845 
LiNDLDYiVA, Bot VI (1858) 104 c, Corolla monopetalous, or 
pentapetalous x88x MAcrAUBEN Cowiieip lu 5 A scale 
IS ’pentapbonic when the 4<^ and degiees fi oin the key 
note are omitted. 1730-fi Bailey (Folio), *Penia/>hyllous, 
having 5 leaves. 1857 AIavnl Expos Li x , Pentdptems, , 
having five expansions in form of wings, as the capsule of 
the Evonymus latlfolins, ’‘penlapterous 1656 Blount 
Glossogr, Pentaptotes, nouns declined onely byfive Cases 
X854 Fairiiolt Did Terms Art 336 ^Pentapiycjt, an altai- 
painting having many leaves xS^ speaker 16 Dec 279/2 
The '^pentarsic hnc must consist of five bars, and at least 
two of the stresses must be stiong and full upon the last 
syllables of a bai. 1837 Mayne Expos L^A-,^Pentasepa- 
lous, x^hLSiLLYll/an Bot, (ed s)2i6 1702 Ralphson 

Math Did , *Pentaspast, an Engine consisting of five 
Pullies, VIZ three above and two below- 1828-32 Webster, 
*Pe)Uaspermous, containing five seeds, Enqycl. 1849 D 
Campbell Imrg- Chem 311 Yellow piecipitate, which is 
the *pentasu!phide of arsenic (sulpharsetnc ar id) 2854 J. 
ScoFrLRN in OjPs Ciic Sc,, Chem 473 *Pentasulphuiet of 
antimony, otherwise called sulpho-antimonic acid 
Pentaee, ob*; form of Penthouse. 
Pentacliord (pentaVid). Mus, [f. Pbnta- 
+ Gr. sUmg, Chord.] 

1, A musical mstiumeat with five stuugs. 

1721 Bailey, Pentachord, any musical instrument that has 
five strings 1727-41 Chambers s v., The invention of 
the pentachord is referred to the Scythians 2759 in Grove 
Diet Jffns I 4 A piece composed on pin pose for an msliu- 
ment newly-mvented in London, and calico the pentachord 
1625 Fosbrokp Encycl Anitq, 629 Paiiachatd, strung with 
9x leather, and touched by a goat’s foot 

2. A system or senes of five notes 

i8xt Busby Diet 3 Ius, (ed 3), Pentachord , . among the 
ancients, sometimes signified an older, or system, of five 
sounds x88o W S. Rockstro in Grove Diet Mus II 341 
Each of tliese [ecclesiastical] Modes is divisible into two 
membeis, a Pentachord, and a Tetrachord 
1 3. The interval of a fifth, Obs rare. 

X694 W Holder Haimony (1731) 66 G’able of Intervals) 
5th Diapente, Pentachord 

Pentacle (pe’nlakl). [In med Z,, pmtaculuvi, 
app. f. Penta- five + ’culwn, dim, or instrumental 
suffix, but actual history obscure. It. had penPor 
colo 'any thing or table of five corners’ (Floiio), 
F. bad (idth c.) pentcucle, something used in necro- 
mancy (Godef. says 'a five^branched candlestick') 


As applied to something worn round the neck as an amulet, 
some would connect u with F p\,ntauol,pendacol (i<4thc in 
Godef ) a jewel or ornament hung round the neck, f pend. 
hang, a to, col, cote neck.] 

A certain figure (or a matenal object, e. g 
something folded or inteilaced, of that shape) used 
as a symbol, esp. in magic, app. properly the 
same as Pentagram; but also used for vaiious 
other magical symbols, esp. the hexagram or six- 
pomted star formed by two inteilaced triangles 
(See also Pent angle i.) 

The Pentacle of Solomon, in H More 1664, is the same as 
Xh^pentangleo/Solomon odSirGawayfie c 1340, Sir Thomas 
Browne 1646, and otheis 

t594 Chapman Shadow N't, Hymmis in Cynlhtam Wks 
(1875) 16/3 Then mthy dear aud icy pentacle, Now execute 
a magic miracle. 1607 Dckker JVh* of Babylon Wks. 1873 
II aoo Take Periapts, Pentacles, and potent Chaimes lo 
coniuie downe foule fiends x6i6 B Jonson Demi an Ass z 
11, They haue Then rauens wings, their hght^ and pentacles. 
With cbaractei s , I ba’ beene all these x6^ H. hloRC Myst 
I xviii § 3 Their Pentacles which they hang about 
then necks when they conjure (which they foi sooth, call the 
Pentacles of Solomon) are adorned and fortified with such 
ti anscnptions out of holy Scripture [1668-70 M, Casaubon 
Cieduhty^ Tncoed ^1672) 71 By certain pentacula, and seals 
and characters to fence themselves and to make themselves 
invisible against all kinds of arms and musquet bullets.] 
xSoS Scott Marm lu xx, Hi& shoes were marked with cross 
and spell ; Upon his bi east a pentacle 1862 Lytton Sir 
StoiyX, You obseive two triangles interlaced and inserted 
in a circle? The Pentacle m short 1885 Sat Rev 19 Sept 
380/2 The saciamental [charm] bore a figure that looked like 
a i ough copy of the pentacle. 

Hence Feuta’cular a, of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pentacle. In mod. Diets. 

Feutacriain (pentse krinin), Chetu* [f. mod 
L. Pmtacrm~us (see next) + -iw 1 .] A colouiing 
mallei found m Peniaertnus and olher crinoids. 
x888 Rollcston & Jackson Anim. Life 575 
Pentacrinite (pentae knnoit). Palssont [f. 
mod L. (Oken Pentaertn-us * sea-lily’ (f. Gr 
TTtvTa- five + leplnov lily) + -ITJB 1 2 a.] An encninle 
or fossil Cl mold of Ihe genus Pe^Uaennus oi family 
Pentacrimddn, having a pentagonal column, 

1818 W. Phillips Outi Mtn 4 Ceal* (ed 3) 141 Petri- 
factions of marine animals, as corallites, encnniteb, penta- 
cimites, entiochites, and trochites x8$4 Bakewell Gecl, 49 
Another fossil abundant in the lias is the pentacrinite 

Pentacrizioid (pentse-kimoid), a, and sh 
Zoo! [f. as prec, 4- -OID.] a adj. Allied lo 
or lescmbhng the genus Pe7itac7tnus or family 
Pmtaci tmdse of ennoids (chiefly extincl, aud found 
as fossils), b sb,=^ A pcntacnnoid cnnoid. 

x8w Huxley Anat. Inv Anim, ix. 551 A striking re- 
semblance to the oral end of the young Pentacnnoid laiva 
of Comatttla. 1888 Rollcston & Jackson Anwi Ltfe 571 
In the pentacnnoid, 1. e stalked Aniedon, 

Pentactinal to Pentacyclic ; see Penta- 
Pentad (pe ntred). [ad Gr. irevids, -d8o, later 
foims of irejuirdr, -dSa a group of five ’ see ^AD i a ] 
X The numbci five (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a gioiip of five. 

1653 H. More Conject* Cahhal (171^ 153 So manifest is 
It want special reason Pythagoias had to mention the 
Tetrad, rather than the Pentad, or any othei number, m 
that foim of swcaimg by Him that first imparted the 
Cabbala. x66o Stanley Hist, Philos ix (1701) 3B2/2 The 
Pentad is the first complexion of both kinds of number, even 
and odd, two and three, x^z Driver Introd Lit O Test, 
(1892) 48 The laws appear often to be arranged in Pentads, 
01 groups of five. 

2 A peiiod of five years. (Cf. Decade 2 ,) 
x88o J D. Whitney Clvnaitc Changes vii 337 The means 
of the last two pentads, 1866-70 and 1871-75, were almost 
exactly the same as the grand mean. 

3. Chem An element or radical that has the 
combining power of five units, 1 . e of five atoms of 
hydrogen. Also allrtb. 01 

iByj W ATii, Fmvnes’Chcf/i I 460 Vanadium was, till lately, 
regarded as a hexad metal.. , but Roscoe has shown that it 
Is a pentad x88o Athcimum ii Dec, 781/g The authors . 
conclude that in that substance phosphorus is a pentad. 
Hence Fentodlc (-se'dik) a*, of the natuie of 
a pentad (senses), pentavalent, whence Penta* 
dicity- (-di sill), file fact of being a pentad. 
Pentadactyl, -yle (pentadse ktil), a and sb. 
Also Jr pente-. [ad. L. pentadaciyLus, a, Gr. 
irfvrabdicTvX’^os five-fingeied or -toed ; f. Penta- + 
Bdfcrvk'os finger. In mod F, penladaclyle,’} 

A Having five toes or fingers 
1828 Stark Elcni Nat, Hist I iir Pkalangtsta, feet 
pentadaclyle , anteiior toes sepaiate. 1854 R Owen m 
Cue Sc, Organ Nat 1, 226 The toe answering to the fifth, 
in boards and other pentadactyle animals. 1887 A tkenseiem 
23 Apr 548/1 It is shown how primitive is the planUgrade 
pentadactyle foot of man , , , 

B sb t tr. L. pentadactylus (Phny), a kind 
of shell-fish ’ (Lewis & Short) Obs, 
x66x Lovell Anim ^ Mm, Introd., The turbines, 
are great, tuberous, . . muncate, or pen tedacty Is 
2 A person -with five digits on each limb, 
x88o Proctor Rough Ways 213 George, who was a penta- 
dactyle, tnough somewhat deformed about the bauds and 
feet. Ibid,, Mazie, a pentadactyle with deformed thumbs, 
gave biith to a boy with six toes. 

So Pe tttadactylic a, « prec. A ; Peutada’c- 
tyUsm, the condition o| being pentadactyl. 

85-2 
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1879 tr HaecXeVs Evol Man 11 joo llie original parent- 
foim of the entire aroup had anteriorly and posteriorly five 
digits (Pentadact^ism) x88o Proctor Row^i Ways 2x1 
A gal hexadactyhc on the right side of the body, and 
pentadactylic on the left side. x886 GbNTiii.Ji m Encycl 
Bnt XX 45f/a The digital elements seem to indicate more 
than pentadactylism, as in the extinct Ichthyosauri 

Featadactiyloud (peatadae ktiUa), a. [f. L 
pentadactyl-us (s>ee PBKTADAcrrL) + -00s ] Hav- 
ing five digits (fingers or toes), or five piocesses 
resembling fingets, as a s'^ar-fish Ohs, 
x<583-4 Bobinsom in Trans XKIX 480 This appear'd 

to me a-lcin to the Stellds Mannae, being liianguiar, and 
sometimes Pentadactylous 1856-8 W. Cia.rk Van der 
Ifoeveds ZoqI II. 609 Feet short, pentadoctylous. 1875 
Siu W lURSCR in Emcjv/, Br/S I. 830/x The human foot, 
therefore, is a pentadactylous, plantigrade foot 

Pentadecaue (pe-ntadfk^n). C/wu, [f. late 
Gr. irepradfKa- (in comb ) for ircvTcwalSt^a fifteen 
+ -ANE 2 b.] The paraffin of the 1 5-carbon senes, 
Ci,lls3 So Fe'xitadecdne (-di'sain), the correspond- 
ing hydrocarbon of the elhme seiies, C15H38 i 
Pentade 07l» the radical 
187* Watts Diet, Chem VL 903 Piniadccane^* obtained 
from AmetKan petroleum With chlorine it yields penta- 
decyl chloride Ptniotiecttie^ homologous urith ethine or 
acetylene. 

Pentadelphous lo Fentagamist s^ePENTA-. 
Pentageron. see Pentagonoe i, Pentftgle: 
see Pentanglb. Pentaglot: sccPenta-. 
Pentagon (pe ntag^n), a, and sb Geom, Also 
7 -one, pn A, ad, L j^&ntagdn-uSy a Gr, itevra- 
ycav-os pentagonal, five-cornered, f, irevra- Penta- 
+ .ywy-os fiom stem of ywia angle In B, ad L 
jfientagffn-um, Gr irtprayvifovy the neuter adj. used 
as sb. Cf, 'E, pentagone sb (13th c. m Littre), 
whence the Eng. form in -gone,] 

f A. adj, llavmg five angles; pentagonal. Obs, 
(or legarded as attrih, use of the sb.), 

1570 Billingsley Euchd iv. xi 1x8 In a circle geuen to 
describe a Pentagon figure eq^uilater and equiangle x66o 
Bakroiy Euclid iv, M, A Fentagone figure. <669 Staynrld 
Eoriijication ix The Front A K in the Pentagon Fort. 

B A figure, usually a plane rectilineal 
figure, having five angles and five sides. In ForttJ. 
A fort with uve bastions. 

1571 Bigges Paniom^Maih Tfeai Def ix Tij, Eueiy 

eqmlater triangle, square, or Fentagonum 1650 R. Stafyltoy 
Siradds Low C, Warres \ ii. 41 A Foit built in the forme 
of a Pentagon. x66o Barkoiv Euchd iv xn. About a circle 
given to describe an equilateral and an equiangular penta- 
gone X760 Gray IIoUs Walpole Wks. 1843 ^ ^ 

Holding a pair of compasses, and by fais side a Folyedron, 
made up of twelve pentagona x8oo Astaiu, Ann, Tfiy , Misc 
Tf acts 214/2 The castle of Felgica , an old pentagon with 
lound towers at the angles 1870 Illustr, Loml, News 
39 Oct 446/3 l-'h^ built in a pentagon. 

b. Copib. Pe*ntagoii-dodaoahe'dron,adocl€ca- 
liedron contained by twelve pentagons 
X895 Story-Maskclyne Crysiallogr, § 183 The pentagon* 
dodecahedron approximates to the regular dodecahedron 


two classes of pentagon-dodectdiedra. 

Pentagonal (pentEegonal), a, {sb) [f prec 
-b “AL * ct. , pentagonal (1533 m Ilatz.-lSaim.) ] 

1 . GeofUf etc. Of or pei taming lo a pentagon; 
of the form of a pentagon, having five angles and 
five sides, five-cornered or five-sided. 

. Pentagonal figure in quoL 1612 := Plntacoeon i. 

X57X Bigges PatUom, 11 ix M iv b, The Area of this penta- 
gonall superficies. x6ia Selden Illustr, Draytods Poh-olh 
IX. 154 The supposed. .Druttenfuss, r. a Pentagoiiall figure, 
ingrauen with 'Yyieia or 'Vyeta, in Germany they lechon it 
for a presematiue against Hobgoblins. 1785 ^Martyn Eous-‘ 
Bot XVI (1794) 172 The species is distinguished by its 
pentagonal calyx. x8^a Nicholson Pdlssoni, no Order xx 
Asteroidea, the body is star-shaped or pentagonal, and con- 
sists of a central ‘ disc*, surrounded by five or more lobes or 
^arms 1879 Cassells Tcchtt, Edue, IV. 1^6/1 The Italian 
enmneers .. adimted the pentagonal or bastion shape. 

o. Applied to a sobd figure or body of which 
the base or section is a pentagon; having five 
edges or dihedral angles. 

X570 Billincslcy Euclid xt. Bef, x. 314 If the base be a 
Pentagon, then is it a Pents^onall or fiueangled Pyiaraib, 
1771 Pennant Tour Scot, tn (1790) 68 Great columns 
of stone, regularly pentagonal or hexagonal 1840 I/ARENER 
Geoin, 232 A legular pentagonal pyramid. 

0 . Contained by pentagons, as a solid figure 
X851 Richardson Geol, v. (1855)91 The pentagonal dodeca- 
hedron may likewise be formed on the cube 1895 Story- 
Maskelyne Ci^fsiallogr § 177 The pentagonal icositetra. 
hedron (or twenty-four-pentagonohedron) 

2. Anih, Pentagonal numbers', the senes of 

Polygonal numbers 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, 70, 92, 
etc. formed by continuous summation of the arith- 
metical senes i, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, etc I 

1670 Collins in Rigaud Corr, Set, Men (184X) II. 196 It is I 
likewise a pentagonal number, or composed of two, three, 
four, or five pentagonal numbeis x;^5 Hutton Math 
DicUf Etguraie Numbers^ such as do or may reprcbent some 
geometneal figure,, .as triangular, pentagonal, pyramidal, 
etc , numbers 

D. as sb, A pentagonal number. 

X79S Hutton Math, Vtct s v Polygonal Numhers^ The 
Angies, or Numbeis of Angles, are the same as those of the 
figure. . . So the angles, .of the pentagonals are 5, of the hexa- 


gonals 6, and so on. Ibid , Foimulse for the sums of 11 
terms of the several ranks of Poljgooal numbeis Penta 

o 

Hence Fenta'gonally adv , in a pentagonal foim ; 
so f FexLta gonary, fPentaffo nlaii adjs, = Pen- 
tagonal ; Fentagonohe'dron [after tltomhohe- 
dron, etc ], a solid figure contained by jicntagons, 
PezLta'gonoid resembling a pentagon, some- 
what pentagonal, 

1658 Sir T Browne Gard, Cyrus ui, The floweis befoie 
explication are *pentagonally wrapped up with some re- 
semblance of the hlaiia or moth Whitl ti. Ptgby^s 

Pffwd Symp (i66o) 72 Ihe *pentagonary figure of eveiy 
one of those stones 1598 R Haydockl tr. Lomazzo i m 
Their circular, *pentagoman, hexagonian, ociagonian,squaie 
and crosse ones 1895 Story-Maskelynl Ciystallogi § 183 
The pentagon-dodecahediou .The twelve-*pentagonohe- 
dton IS a veiy cbaracteiistic form of certain mineral species 
188a Sladen in yml, Linn Soc. XVI. 203 Maiguial contour 
'’'^pentagonoid 

II Penta'gOXlon.. Obs [a. Gr. vivrdyojvov, sb, 
use of neuter of wevrdywv-os see Pentagon.] 

1 . « Pentaguam, Pentanglb I. 

The foims pentaganoitt pentagoroUtPcntagcron^ here cited, 
appear to be corruptions or scribal enois. 

CX590 Grelnd It, Bacon 11 (1594) Bij, The great arch- 
ruler, potentate of hell, Trembles, when Bacon bids bun, or 
Ins fiends Bow to the forge of lus Pentageion Ibid mu 
H ij, Contunng and adiunng dmils and iicuds, With stole 
and albe and stiange Pentaganon. xgpa Nasiic P Pent’ 
lesse Wks. (Grosait) II. 126 Some of old time put gicat 
supeistition in characters, curiously engraued m their Pen - 
tagonon, but they aie all vaine, and will do no good 
ct 6 os "Rowixy Birth Merl v 1 (1662) Gijb, lie binde you 
up With exorcisms so strong, that all the black pentagoioo 
of hell, shall ne're release you 

2 . = Pentagon B 

x6a5 PuRCHAS Ptlgitms I, v. xiii 698 A fairc and strong 
Castle, a regular Pcutagonon well fottified 

t Penta'gfonoTis, a, Obs. [f. L. pentagon-us 

(see Peittagon) -f- -00s ] « Pentagonal. 

x66x IxyrisxIhsU Amm, ^Mm Introd , Amongst Fis 1 ic<i, 
The Car tilagineous, are plainc or long The heai t is penta- 
gouous X673 Phil Trans. VIII. 6x88 X76X Ei lis tbid 
LIl 358 It IS foimed of pentagonous joints, or vertebias 

Pentagoron : see Pentagonon i. 

Pentagram (pe’nlagraam) [mod. ad. Gr. 
wevrd-, tr^vrkypanfAov sb, from neater of irevrkyfXifjt^ 
fi-os adj., formed or consisting of five lines, f, irkvro 
five + ypappri line, maik ] A five-poiultd iigure 

☆ formed by pioducing the sides of a pentagon 
both ways to their points of mtersecUou, so 
as to foim a five-pointed star; the ‘five 
straight lines’ of which the figure consists foim 
one continuous line or ‘ endless knot 1 oimeily 
used as a mystic symbol and credited with magical 
virtues. (Also called penialplm^ peiUaile (pmiagief 
pentangle\ '\pe 7 ttagonon {-goroUy -geron) ) 

1833 Fraser's Mag VII. 547 The pentagram was, a penta- 
gonal figure, supposed to jxissess the same kind of powei 
which, amongst us, used popularly to be attributed to the ! 
horseshoe. 1855 Tlnnyson X03 Sketching with her 
slendei pouited foot Some figure like a wizard pentagram 
On garden gravel 1878 A W. Ward Greene's It Bacon 
11 SI Notes 209 The pentagiamnia,pentageron oi penlalpha 
lb the mystic figure * pi oduced by piolonging the siclcb of 
a regular pentagon till they intersect one anothei It can 
be diawn without a break in the drawing'. xfl^5 Miss 
A M Stoddabt J, S, Blcukie vm 176 , 1 found a hindrance 
—a pentagiam— in my way, like Alephibtopheies, 

Pentagraph, erron. form or PANTOOEmr. 

II Peutagynia (pentad^rnia). Bot, [mod.L, 
f Penta- -h Gr. yvylf woman, female, taken m sense 
‘female organ, pistil*.] An oidei of plants in 
many classes of the Lmniean System, compiismg 
those having five pistils. Hence Fe XLtagfyn (f at ^), 
a plant of this Older, Pentagy nlan, Fenta- 
gy'uions, Fenta gynous adjs,^ belonging to this 
order, having five pistils. 

1760 J Lec Inirod Bot ir, viu. (1765) 92 Pentagyutat 
comprehending such Plants as have five Styles, X828-32 
WcBsicR, Pentagyn, a plant having five pistils Penta’ 

f y/uaHt havingfive pistils 1829 Lou i:>on,Peniagy/iouSt having 
vestjles iSsjMAYtiEEjtrpos Lea 902 Pentagymous 

Pentaliedral (penlahrdi al, -be'dral), a. Also 
pentaedral. [f. Penta- + Gr. odpa seat, base f 
-AL . cf. Hexahedbal.] Of a solid %uie 01 
body : Haying five faces ; esp having five lateral 
faces, five-sided (as a prism of pentagonal section). 
So tFentahe‘di'loai, Fentahe'droua adjs, m 
same sense ; Feutahe'drou, a solid figure having 
five faces 

x8q4 Watt in Phil, Trans, XCIV. 310 noiSf Hexaedral 
and ^pentaedral piisms are most abundant, then the tetra- 
edial, the tiiedrsJ, heptaedral, and octaedral x8t6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol IV 266 Pentaedral^ that hath five sides 
X658 Phillips, ^Pentahedrical figure, a figure which hath 
fivesides x66xinBLOUNT6^/i7rrqf^ ^^y^k\M^PLntahidrotl 
(a different spelling), the pentaedron Ibid, Pentaedron, 
a pillar with five sides, a 1728 Woodward Fomls (1729) I 
x3o The ^pentaedrous Golumnar Coralloid Bodies are com- 
pos’d of Plates set lengthways 

Pentaliexahedral* -hedron ■ see Penta-. 
Pental (pcntal). [f, stem of Pent(ane, etc. + 
-tt/, app, after chloral.^ A name for tnmethyl- 
ethylene (CiHi^) when used as an anaesthetic. 


x8ox Lancet 3 Oct 789 A new anmsthetic called penta), 
which does not produce total unconsciousness, but only 
a kind of hypnosis 1893 Bnt Med yrnl, 18 Mar. 44/1 
Velez thinkb penial may with advantage leplacc chloroform 
and ether m many operations of short dmation X893 Syd, 
Soc Lex , Pental C5H10. Uiimethyletbylene . ,It has been 
used as an anassthetic, but is not a safe drug 

Pentalemma to Pentalogy, see Penta-. 
llPentalpha (i^enljedfa). [a. Gr, ir^vroX^a, 
a synonym of trtvTdypafjijJiov Pentaguam, f. ir^vre 
five + a\(pa the letter Alpha or A ; from its pre- 
senting the form of an A in five different pobitions ] 
« Pent;igram, Pentangle i. 

1818 Houhdusc Hut. Illuslt fed. a) 344 We often see 
English bhepherdb cutting the pentalpha in the luif, 
although they never heard of Antiochus, or saw his com, 
and although they are ignorant of its mystic power, 1820 
B, Turner Tour Normandy 1 . 179 The pioduced pentagon, 
or combination of triangles, sometimes called the pentalpha. 
x8s5 E bMCDLLY Ociult Scituces 61 The salutary ‘pen- 
talpka \ should be wnWten on the stable doors 
Peutamerous (penlai meros), a, [f, Pbnta- 
+ Gr, iLkpos part + -ous.] Having, consisting of, 
or diaiacterized by, five parts or divisions. 

1 . Bot, Having the parts of the flower-wliorl five 
in number (Oiteii written ei-merous,) 

283s Lindliy Introd, Bot, (1848) I 316 Penttumtous, if 
a flower consists of organs in fives. 2857 Hi ni kly liletn, 
Bot 222 1 rees or sbiubs with an inibrica.icd 5 inui ous caly \ 
and corolla. 2879 BfiNNLxr in Acaduny 11 Jan 33/a llic 
four stamens of Sciophulanaceae and LaUiatac arc .idmitlcd 
lo lesult fiom a degiadation from ihepcnunieious type 

2 . Zool, a Consisting of five joints, as the laibi 
of certain insects; also applied to such insectb 
themselves, as the beetles of the group renlameta, 
b. IlaMng five radiating parts or organs, as a 
stai-fish or other echinoderm. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol HI. xxxv 683 Pcntamcrous 
insects 'ire those which have five joints in all tlieu liirsi 
ibzZIbtdYI xivii 376yVviaipGntameious. 1870 Rot usroN 
Amin Introd 143 Eclunodermata Animals. .whjcli*. 
combine with a radial and, ordinarily, pentamerous anange- 
ment, traces of a bilateral symmetry 
So Penta mexal a, » prec. ; Fenta'ineran, a 
pentamerous beetle (see 2 a, above) ; Pe ntaxnere 
(-mm), each of the five divisions of a pentamerous 
animal, Fenta merisrn, ihe condition or character 
of being pentamerous , Penta'mexoid a., allied to 
the extinct genus Penlammts^ of the family Penta^ 
vicrtdm of bxachiopods, having somewhat penta- 
gonal shells ; sb a brachiopod of this family. 

2842 Bras DC Did Set, fOx.^Peniametans, Peniatttera,, 
a section of Colcopteious insects, mcluding those which 
liave five joints on the tarsus of each leg X899 Nature 
14 Sept. 460/1 Iheoncs of stallved-ancestry, peniamcral 
symmetry, and the like. X900 Lanklsier Ttcai, Zool, in. 
Ip Vaiiatioii fiom pentamerism may aiise suddenly (discoii- 
linuous inerisLic \ .iiiationi Ilnd, 99 The whole animal can 
be divided into 5 concsponding and almost symmetrical 
sections, * pentaint,rcs by 5 imaginary ‘ perradial planes*. 

Pentameter (penlm mitoi), sb and a. Pros, 
[a L pentameter sb, ad Gr. vtvrafitrpos adj. 
consisting of five measures, sb. a vcise or line of 
five measuics; f. itfvra- five + jtlr/iov measure. Cf. 
b.penkwietre sb. (r 1500 in Uatz.-L)arm.).] 

A A veise or line consiatmg of five feet 
1 . In Gieek and Latin piosocly * A form of dacty- 
lic verse composed of two similar halves (pcnthc- 
mimers), each consisting of two feet and a long 
syllable (thus equivalent to a dactylic hexameter 
with the second half of the thud and of the sixth 
foot omitted); in the first jxjnthemimcr each of 
the two feet may be either dactyl or spondee, in 
the second they must both be dactyls. Most 
commonly used in alteination with hexameters, 
constituting elegiac veise ; see Lj.egiac A. i 
The name aiose fiom a mistaken analysis of the verse as 
two dactyls (or spondees), a spondee, and two anaps-.ts 
IS^ PUTILNIIAM Eng Poesie i xxiv. (Arb.) 64 Elegie.. 
was in a pitious nianer of meetre, placing a limping Penta- 
meter, after a lusty Exoineter, which made it go Uolourously 
more then any other meeter 1725 Wat is Logic iiL li § 3 
Certain Latin words xliould be named in the foim of licxa- 
meicrs or pentameters , and this may be done by those who 
know nothing of Latin or of verses. cx8o5 Coleridgu Muc 
Poems^ Eleg Metre, tExamnleJ In the hexameter rises the 
fountain’s silvery column, In the pentameter aye falling 
m melody hack 1874 Sayck Comfiar Phi hi IX.3B4 The 
cliatm of the Latin pcnianietei is enhanced by the xhyming 
onhe last syllables of the two penthemimers. 

2 Appbed to Imes of veise consisting of five feet 
in other languages , e g. the English ‘heroic* or 
lambic verse ot ten syllables. 

1706 A Bedford Temple Mus.w 114 Odes and Hymns, 
m several kinds of Verse some were Fentameieri, 1749 
Pros, Numbers 39 The Caesura falling constantly on 
the fourth Syllable m the English Pentameters or Hetotckx, 
creates a dull Uniformity m the Flow of the Veise. x^ 
Briggs MesnamePropk xi. 340 The pentameters use qoile 
frequently the divine name ’Adonay Johvefa. 

B, adj, (Now attnb. use of sb.) Consistmg of 
five metrical feet; havmg the form of a penta* 
meter (see A), esp. of the dactylic pentameter- 
xs^ l^isuEi PeU Verg, De Imfeni, i. viiL 27 Of die 
nomber of the fete, as Exameter and Pentameter wmdi ia 
alw c^ed Eteacal X7«» J. Wartom Akzc Pijis x. II. axx 
Like Ovids F^ti, is hexameter aad pentameter verses. 
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1854 Emerson &Sac Aum^Po&t «S I wag Wks (Bohn) 

III 171 Those weary pentauieier taleb of JDiyden and others 

Hence Penta metered a., written in penta- 
meteis; Penta metxist, a writer of pentameters, 
Penta metrize v traits,^ to inalce into, or like, 
a pentameter. 

1599 Presen) Hen Vlf i 11S66) 5 Tlu-i trew hinde of 
]iejra.riietred and pentametied veise *803 Toon S^e/tseps 
1 p XXII English heYametnstb and peniametiists 
a 1843 SouTHi Y Dociot , Hagtti (1848) 674/2 Horace has been 
made to say the same thing by the insci tiun of an apt word 
which pentametnses the veise 1898 W K Hen land 111 
JmL rhdol XXVI 10 Theic was not the same risk of 
pentametrizing the hexameteis 

II Fentandiria (pentsendna) BoC [modL. 
(LinnjEiis 1735), f modL. pnlamir-uSy f Gr. 
ir€VT(a- five + drS/)-, stem of dvqp man, male, taken 
m sense *male oigan', stamen; see Monandbia] 
'J’he fifth class in the Lmnaean Sexual System, 
comprising plants having five stamens not colienng. 
So Penta nder (rare) [¥, pen/and) e]j a pentan- 
drous plant, PexLta'ndrian, Penta ndrlone, and, 
(usually) Penta ndtons ad;s , belonging to the 
class Vmiandna ; having five fiee stamens 

1760 J Lli Introd Bot 11. M\. (1765) 11:3 Pciiiand) la^ 
comprehending such Plants as have five Stamina. 1785 
RQns\eau^s BoUw (1794)88. 1806 Galpine 
Bet 25 Tamarix. Flowers pentandrous xSaS-aa Webster, 
Pentandcf , Petdandrmu 1830 Lindu y Nat Syst BoU 
S20 The pentandious coiolla and 5 lobed calyx. 1857 
Mayme liA^es, Lcjt. 902/2 Pentandiious. or pentandrous. 
1873 Benni it & Dyer Saclid Bot 531 The same piobably 
albo happens in the pentandrous Hypericmeae 

Pentane (pem^'u). Chem, [f Gr vh-n five 
+ -ANB 2b] The general name of the paraffins of 
the pentacaibon senes, CjHia; also called Qnin- 
tane and PetUyl hydrtde. Three such hydiocar- 
bons are known (see quot), all colourless mobile 
fluids, occurring in petroleum, etc. Also aitnO,^ 
as pentam lamp^ vapour^ etc. 

So Pentene (pe*ntzn), an olefine of the pentacaibon senes, 
CsHioi compiismg foui known foinis, one of which is 
Amylenc j Fentine (pe ntain), also Pe ntinme, Pe nty- 
lene, the h^drocaibon CsHg, of the same senes, homologous 
with acetylene or ethine ; of this eight foims are possible, 
and SIX knowm the chief being Valcrylenc , Pe ntiiiyl, 
the radical CjHr, as in pentmyl ethyl OAidCt C7H12O, 
Pento ic applied to fatty acids, aldehydes, etc of the 
smue series, os Peniotc 01 Valeiic acid, C3H10O2, Pe ntone, 
Pe ntonene, a hydrocaibonof the foi mula CiHo Pentyl, 
the radical C5H11, of which one form is Amyei hence 
Pentyllcrt. « 

1877 Waits Fomned Chem H 48 Pentanes, CsHi2 Of 
these hydrocarbons there are tniee modifications, viz, . 
X. Normal Pentane [CHj(CHi)sCH 2 Isopentane 
[CaHa.CPKCHjla]. 3 Neopentanc [QCHsOi] Ibid 58 
Pentenes, CtHio. Of the four possible modifications.. 
NormeU Pentene, or Ethyl-allyl, Calls CsHi . boils at 37°, . , 
Isopeniene, or Amylenc, is obtained, together with isopentane, 
by distilling .amyl alcohol with •mlphuric acid Ibid, 
Tertiary pentyl iodide. Ibid 63 Valerylene 01 Peniine, 
CiHfl OF this hydiocarbon two modifications are known. 
Ibid 64 Valylene oi pentonc, CsHsi is formed by the action 
of alcouolic potash on vaJeiylene dibromide Ibid 248 
Pentyl alcohols and ethers The foimula CsHiaO may in- 
clude eight difieient .dcoholb [i] Butyl Carbmol or Normal 
Primary Pentyl Alcohol [2] Isobutyl Carbmol, Isopenlyl 
Alcohol, or Amyl Alcohol the ordinary amyl alcohol pro- 
duced by fei mentation. Ibid 29a Peutoicoi Valeric Acids . 
These acids admit of four metameiic modifications The 
first and second are obtained by o\idation of normal penlylic 
and isonentylii. or amylic alcohol lespeclively 1892 Roscoc 
N/em Chem, s86 Pentyl alcohol, CfilljiO, is obtained fiom 
pentyhc acid by leducmg fiist to the aldehyde and then to 
the alcohol x^a Morlcy & Muir Wattd Diet HI, ^7/2 
Peniomne occuis in oil deposited by coinpressed gas 
derived from bituminous shale. 

attnb X89S Daily News 23 July 5/5 "file pentanc-air 
fiame, is pioduced by buining a mixtuieoT a j pentane 
vapour from a suitp.ble aigand biunei. X890 Ibid 30 Jan, 
3/x Air A. Vernon Ilarcourt’s pentane standard had affain 
been vindicated os a leliable and e.\acL standaid, vvliile in 

S ractical use m gas testing the pentane-aigand, proposed by 
Ii Gibdin in t 886, had been chosen as a suitable substitute 
for candles in daily work 

Pentangle (pe*ril0cgg’l). Also 7-9 pontagle 
[In form a hybrid f. Gi. nepra- Pemta- + Aeolb; 
bul, in sense 1, peihaps an acoommodaled foim of 
penlagU^ in origin a vaiianL of Pbntaole.] 

1 . « PeNTAOLE, PENTAOBAIT, X^BNl'ALPIIA. 

13 . Gaw < 1 * Gr Knt 620 'J’ben bay schewed hym be 
schelde bat was of schyr goulez, Wythbe pcn^igel de.paynt 
of puie golde bwe.! j Hit is a syngne j^at Salomon set sum- 
ciuyle, In bytoknyng of irawbe, bi tytle pat hit habbt/, Ijor 
^ •^ZjAndvclielynevmbe- 



Moufct & Bennet Healt/t’s Impr (1746) 67 
an exact Order m Labour, ^eat. Drink, Sleep, and 
Venery. fot they are thought to be Pythagoras bis Pent- 
angle or five snuar’d Figure. *827 W. G. S Bacurs, VilL 
Cnrnte 128 Had I but shown him the pentagle of Solomon, 
or the Chaldee Tetragiammaton, ..how the fiend would 
have howled at me in vain 

2 . « Pentagon, rare. . n 

1638 Rowund Moufers Theat Im. ygj The water Gi^ 
hop^ of Rondoletius, whose head is like a pent^^e, 
having as It were five corners. 1701 
Pentagon is a Geometrical Figure havnn? five Angles. . . 
Pmiw^kt the same, only a Greek and Latin woid joyned. 


Fentangnlar (penta ggixSflaj), a. [f, as prec. 
+ angular^ Having fi ve angles or angular points, 
pentagonal 

x66x Morgan SJh Gentry i 44 Ihe Mullet points are all 
stiaiL and pentangular X073-4 Grew Anat, Trunks \ i 
§ 10 Through a Glass, some appeal Pentangular, others 
Sexangular, and Septangular x8q 6-7 J. BLRCsroRD Mtserits 
Jhtw Li/e (1826) xvui iBp Those pentangular divisions 
winch chaiactenze the back of thesea-toitoise. 1872 W S 
Symonds Fee, Rocks \ 381 It was of a pentangulai stiape 
with a bastion tower at each angle 

Pentapetalose to -phyllous see Penta-. 
Fentapody (pentte p^i). Bros [ad Gr type 
^•nevravoUa, f irenTdirovs of five feet, f. nevra- + 
iiovs foot cf. Dipody ] A verse 01 line consisting 
of five feet, or a sequence of five feet in a verse 
1864 in Webster. 1884 Allen y Hadley's Greek Gramm 
§ 1072 A single foot, taken by itself, is called a monopody . 
two feet, taken together, a dipody , three feet, a tripody , 
four, five, six, &c., a tetiapody, pentapody, hexapody, &c. 
1891 Harped s Mag Mar 570/2 Even the pentapody exists 
in song and dance Ibm., Hundieds [of folksongs] m 
Hitngai ian music consistmg of dipodies,teti apodies, tripodies, 
pentapodies, and hcxapodies 1900 H. W Smyth CieeL 
Mehc Poets 280 He [Pythermos] borrow ed from Sappho the 
logaoedic pentapody (hendecasyllahus), 

IlFeutapoliS (pentccpyiis) [L,a Gr irevra- 
iroAis a state of five towns, f. irevra- live + irdAiy 
city, town] A confederacy or group of five 
towns; applied m ancient tames to several such 


groups 

[ci4a3W\NTOUNCr><i« i 1137 Pent.'ipolis nevt is syne, Foi 
v citeis bat ar fyne. 1608 Shaks Pericles, Dram Pen , , 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis ] 1838 Thirl wall Greece 
II xii. 89 These six colonies formed an .issociation, . dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Dorian feniapolis 1882 
^cwKTT Encyd Rel^ Kuowl H\ 1653 Nicholas III com- 
pelled Rudolph of Hapsburg to cede the pentapolis and the 
exarchate of Ravenna to the papal see. 

Heace Peoitapo'lttaai a , of or pertaining to a 
Pentapolis, spec, to that of Gyrene in Lybia 
I7a7-4x Chambers Cyd s v. Paiitpassian, Because 
Sabelliuswas of Pentapolis, and the [Patripassianj heresy 
spread much there, called the Pentapolitan doctrine 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xxj, Did the Pentapolitan wheat-ships 
go to Rome? 

Pentapterous to Pentaptyeh : see Pjcnta-. 
Feutarch (pentaak), sb, [ad. Gr. type ircV- 
rapxos (used in Byzant. Or.), f. ir^vT(€ five -h -ctpxos 
ruler; oUutianh. Inmod.F pentarque (jLAtSxt),^ 
a. The mler of one of a gioiip of five distncts 
or kingdoms. 1). One of a governing body of 
five persons, 

[1656 Blount Glossogr , Pentarch a Captain of five men ] 
1793 Hclv tr. O'B^teity’s Ogygm I 62 None of the 
pentarchs under that title assumed the dominion of the 
whole island [Ireland] 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev 
XXVII SCO To substitute a monarch for the pentarchs of 
the present constitution 

FO'ntarch, a, Bot, [mod. f. Gi ff4j/T(€five-l- 
dpxii beginning ] Arising fiom five distinct points 
(k origin, as the woody tissue of a root 
1884 Bowln & Scoi r De Mar/s Phauer. 348 The xylcra 
IS triarcb to pentaich and octarch 
Penta*rclxical, fl. rare'^K [f.asnext+-iCAL J 
Of or belonging to a pentarch or a pentarchy . m 
quot.^^. (cf next, 2 b, quot 
1641 J, Johnson Acad Lave 3 Thus was the sentmell of 
ray pentarchical souldiers peiinitted to rest 

Pentarcliy (pu ntaika). Also 7 erron pempt-. 
[ad. Gr. vevrapyia a rule of five, a quinquevirale, 
f. irtVrs five + -ap^ia rule.] 

1. A government by five riileis , a group of five 
districts or kingdoms each under its own ruler. 

In t^uot 1871 applied to the Rurupeau system of the * Five 
Gieat Poweis 

1^7 HoUNSuro Chron , Hist Mug I 15/1 1 he monariAie 
01 ijole g^oufii nement of the Hand becaniea pentaichic, that 
It was dnnded betwixt fiue kings. x6xx Speed II isf Gt 
Brit IX VI § 47 Dei mot Mac Murgh (in that time of the 
lush Pentaichie, or fiuefold Kingdome) hauing secielly 
stobe away the wife of Rothencke 1799 S Turner Anglo-^ 
Sax I H v 3 253 East Anglia made it a tetiaichy j Essex 
a pcntardiy. X871 Echo 27 Jan , Some wutei lately deploied 
the dussoluuon of the great Euiopoaii Pentai chy 

2. The government of a coiinliy 01 distiict by 
a body of five persons; a governing body of five. 

x66z Sir A Ilailerig's Last mil Test, 3 Though I 
stood ever a profest enemy unto Monarchy, I appeared 
a constant Zealot for a Pentarchy xyM ^\nrc Examinir 
as fan , A picture .representing five persons as iMge as the 
life, sitting m council together like a pentarchy. 18*7 
Scott Napoleon 11, The mconvemence of this pentarchy. 

^v^VhVTcmsiPuipk Isl, v xxxviii, Audiius, second 
of tS Pcmptarchie. Ibid vi xlii, Those five fan bielhrwi 
[the senses] which I sung of late, For their just luunbcr 
called the Pcmptarchie. x« 5 t Biggs New Dtsp, 33 T he 
Pentarchy of seuces. xBss Milman Lot Chr,^s, m (1864) 
IX. 119 What may be called the Supreme Pentaichy of 
Scholasticism [Aquinas, Bonaventuia, Albertub Magnus, 
Dunb Scotus, Ockham] _ 

Pentareio to Pentaspermous: see Penta-. 
Pentastich (pe mastik). [ad. mod.L. penta- 
stich-us, a. Gr. adj. of five lines, f. 

Pbnta- + ariyos row, line ] 

1. A group pffive lines of veise. 
fxbsb Blount Glossogr., PentasUck,. that consists of five 
verses ] Phillips, Pentastteks, , . Stanza a, consisting 


of five verses 1882^3 in Scha^'s Mncycl, Rehg Kvtovil 
III. 1945 In the few instances of pentaiitichs the last thiee 
hneb usually unfold the reason of the thought of the 
first two. x89x [see OcTAsaicii] 

1 2 (See quot.) Obs rare—^, 

1656 Bi OUNT Olossog),, Veniasticks {pentasUJice), poi ches 
having five rowes of Pillais. 

Fentasticlioas (penlse i^iikss), a Bot [f as 
prec + -ous.] Ananged in five lOWS, five laiiked , 
esp, of a stem : having five leaves 111 the spiial low, 
and Ihns five vertical rows or oithostichies in the 


phyllotaxis. 

1857 Mvynd Expos Lex, Penlasitchus, .dispose I m 
five rows, pentastichous i 85 r Beni ley Afan Bot 139 
This arrangement of cycles of five is teimed the qum- 
cuncial, pentastichous or five lankcd arrangement. 

FeutaiStom, -e (peuilastpin, -i7«in) Zoo/ Also 
m L foim, [ad mod L Pentastomum, f. Pnnta- 
+ Gr -ffTO^tos aclj. formative f, cro/m mouth , so 
called fiom the appeaiance of the mouth and the 
two pairs of chitinoid hooks adjacent to it (So 
in mod.F )] An animal of the genus Pentastomuvi 
01 rentastoina,t,nmp\\%vng internal parasites infest- 
ing man and other animals; an aberrant group of 
Arctchmda, foimeily classed as tiematode woims, 
185711 Nnehennteisieds PasasifesHiiin Bodyi^y^ Soc) 
II 7 People look these four feet foi the tsame number of 
oral onficeii,so that counting in the tuie mouth, five such 
openings wei e obtained and the animal leceiveil the name 
of Pentastomnm Aitken Sc, i) Piact Mid (ed 6) 

I. 196 Pruner pointed out, in 1847, the existence of the 
pentostoma as a paiasite in the human subject. 1878 Blll 
GegtubanPs Comp Anat 208 This is most xnaiked in 
Fentastomum, when the ovary is attached too circular canal 
1890 Century Diet, Pentubtome. 

So Penta stomoid a, resembling the genus 
Pentastoimm ; or belonging to the group Pmta 
siomotdta, represented by this genus , sb, an animal 
of this gioup. Penta'stomoiis a : see quot. 

1857 Mavnb Expos, Lex, Pentastomus, having fiie 
mouths 01 openings pentastomous. Cent, Diet ,'Ses\- 

tasiomoid 


Feutasiyle (pe ntostsil), a, and sh Aich. 
rare“^, [f Penta- + Gr, arvK-os pillan (So m 
mod F.)] a. at^. Having five columns in fiont 
or at the end, as a building, b. sb, A building 
or portico having five columns 
1787-41 Chambers CytL, Pentasiyk, m aichitectuie, a 
work wlieiein ai e five rows of columns 1774 Rudwt, Anc 
Archil (zSzo) 122 Pentasiyle, an edifice having five column? 
in front 1893 P Nicholson Pi act Build, 590. x8Ba 
Ogilvie, PenUistyle, ..having five columns 

Fentasyllabic (peniasilsebik), a. [f. L. 
pentasyllah’Us, a. Gr. irevTaaiiWaD-os five-syllabkd 
-h IC, after S yllabio ] Consisting of five syllables 
So Pentasy llaliisiu (ytonco-wd,), pentasyllable 
condition; Pentasyllable, a word of five syllables. 

Gray Observ Eng Afetre Wks 1843 V Z 57 Penta- 
syllable and Tetrasyllable [lines of verse] These are rarely 
used almie. x8x6G ^V 369 It could not be done in 
less compass than a pentasyllable F Hall in Nation 
(N Y) 2S Aug 145/1 ^LiUiasiaiP, however, if we can 
excuse its pentasyllabian, seems to iccommend itself as sup- 
plying a desideiatum. 

Feiltateuc]l(pe ntatiwk). [ad.L pentateucA tis, 
-tm (Teilulhan C207), sb. f. Gr ^ irtvi&nvx-os 
the pentateuch (Let. of Ptolemseus Gnosticus c 160, 
iia Kpiphanius Adv, Bmos xxxni. §4), sb. use 
(sc. M^Kos) of irevrAreuxo? atlj, *of five books*, f. 
irepTa- five + tcuxos ‘ implement, vessel *, m post- 
Alexandiiaii Gr. *book^ In If PentQieuque \ 

1 . Name for the fiist five books of the Old Testa- 


ment (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deiiteionomy) taken together as a conuecled gioiip, 
traditionally ascribed to Moses (hence called ‘ the 
five books of Moses ’). 

1530 Pai sgr 253/1 Penibaiheukes, fyve bokes of Moyses 
lawe, pentailiivion 153a More Con/ut, Ttndale Wks, 


riUUK.1 H ifCi Ep 4VUU,, J. tl«u 119^ ALU 

huer vuto them the whole Pentatychon of Moses to be 
dailic lead & taught 1614 Sclukn Titles Hon, 15 Long 
before his time was the Pentateuch turned into Greek 
16468111!’ Browne vr 1 276 Jetonje professelh, 
in his translation he was fame sometime to relieve himsclie 
by the Samaiitane Pentateuch 1768-74 Tucker A A Nat, 
(1834) II 410 The Israelite had nothing more to do than 
open his Pentateuch 1867 Lauy Herbert Cradle L,y\i\, 
2x0 They weie shown the oldest known copy of the Pen- 
tateuch 

2 traiisf A volume composed of five books, 


etc. * see qiiots lare, 

1656 Bloune Glossogr, Pentateuch, a volume of five 
Book*, 1658 Pun LWS, Pentateuch, also any volume con 
sisting of five books 184a Dunglison Pled, Lex s v , By 
analogy some surgeon;) Iiave given the name Surgical 
PeiitiUench to the divaion of external disease into five 
classes .—wounds, ulcers, tumours, luxations and fractures 
xtox Cbeyne Qng 4 Rdtg. Cant, 0/ Psalter 1 . 1 . 6 The. 
Hebiew Psalter came together not as a book but as a Penta 
tench. 1891 B lades {ttUe) T'he Pentateuch of Printing, with 
a Chapter on Judges. u ..wiv r 

Hence P^ntateucXal (pentaUirkal) d., of, per- 
taining to, or contained in the Pentateuch 
a 1846 Williams cited in Worc^ter 1863 D arwin m Li/e 
(1892) 257 , 1 have long regretted that L.used the Penta- 
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teuchal term of * Creation ' i8w Gcadstone hn^egiiahU 
Rock (1892) 176 The spirit. , of the Fentateuchal laws 

Fentathionic ntajiaiip mk), a. Chevi 
[ineg, f, Pbnta- + Gr. sulphur + -10 see 
Duhionic,] In ^entaihzcnic aai^y an acid con- 
taining five atoms of sulphur in the molecule, 
llSsPii colourless, inodorous, and of bittci taste. 
Hence Pentatliloiiate (-Jiai cfa^), a salt of penta- 
thionic acid. 

In quot 2849, applied to the anb>drlde 01 oxide (Sj O5) 
1849 D, Campbell Inat^ Ckem 58 Penfai/itoni: acid^ 
StOs This acid is in solution when an excess of sulphide 
of h>dtogen gas is passed into a sntuiated solution of sal 
phuious acid i88t AihcwBitJtt ag Jati 169/1 Obtaining 
beautifully cr^'stallired barium and potassiumpentalhionates 
1881 Nature XXIII 615/2 Mr V Lewes describes, 
seveial potasbium pentathionatcs « These expenmenis 
appear to ebtablish beyond doubt the existence of penta- 
iHionic acid 

Feutathlete (pentse Jihl) [ad. Gr it^vraQ- 
f itkvraBXw ; see next ] An athlete who 
contended in the pentathlon. 

iSaS E H Barker Pamaua I 523 uotey Between Poison 
and Parr the ditference \vas as gieat as between a pugilist 
and a pentathlete. 1873 Svmonds Grk Poets iii (1877) 87 
You give all kinds of honours to runners, boxers, pent- 
athletes, &c 

11 Pentatllloxi (pentm Jilpn^ Also m Lat. form 
pentathl^. PI -a Gr, and Kom, Anttq, 
[a. Gr. irfWafiAoy, f. ireyre five + & 6 Kov contest ] 
An athletic contest consisting of five exercises 
(leaping, lunning, throwing the discus, thi owing 
the spear, and wrestling), all performed on the 
same day and by the same athletes. 

1706 Phillips, PentaUilwa mix Buogell Spett No. 161 
The Commonwealths of (Aeece, from whence the 
Komans afterwards borrowed their Pcniathhim^ which 
was composed of Running, Wrestling, Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing 1776 R, Chaholfr Tiav, Greece iv 15 
Telamon and Peleus challenged their half-brother Fhocus 
to contend in the Pentathlum 185a Gkote Greece ij 
Ixxx. X 437 The pentathlon, or quintuple contest, therein 
the running match and the westimg match came first m 
Older x868 W Smith Diet Gr ^Rom Antiq sv.The 
pentathlon was introduced 111 the Olympic games in 01 18. 
Pentatomic (pentat^mik), iz, Ckefn, [mod. 
f. Gr. V€U 7 € five + dro/tos Atom + -10 ; cf. atomtej] 
Containing five atoms of some substance in the 
molecule, spec, containing five replaceable hy- 
drogen atoms ; also = Pentavalent. 

187a Watts jDtei Cfwn VI 73 Pentatomic Alcohols, 
Finite and quercite, two sacchaiine bodies having the com- 
position CoHisOs, probably belong to this das*) of bodies 
*873 J ^ Cooke il^^ro C/tew 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydiate is known *873 Watts Ftrwnes' Chem (ed ti) 633 
Glucoses may .be expected to act as pentatomic alcoliols 

Pentatomid Cpentse td'mid), a, Entom, [f, 
mod.L. Pentatomidee pi , f. PenicUoinay name of the 
typical genus (Olivier, 1789), f. Gr. irtpra- PE^TA- 
five + -ratios cut, in refeience to the 5-jomtcd 
antennae.] Belonging to the fiimily Pentatcmids& 
of plant-feeding hcteiopterous insects, mostly of 
warm climates, and often biilliantly coloured. So 
Peuta-tomlne a. in same sense , Penta’tomoid tz., 
related to, or resembling, the Peniatomtdae, 

*89® Dtct^ Pcntatomine Pentatoaioid. 1900 Ihts 
yl a6o Tinuunculus Amurensis Its stomach contained 18 
la^e pentatomld bugs 

Pentatone Giemtat^un). Mus, rare'^^, [f, 
Pbnta- + Tone, after intone ] * An interval of 
five whole tones, an augmented sixth' (Stainer & 
Bairett) 

Poutatosiio (pentat^'nik), a, Mus, [mod. 
(Carl Engel, 1864), f. Penta- + Gr. tov-os Tone + 
-10 cf. Tonio,] Consisting of five notes or sounds ; 
esp, applied to a form of scale without semitones 
(eqiuvalent to the ordinary major scale with the 
fourth and seventh omitted), used hy vauoiis ancient 
nations, and by modem semi-civilized laces, as well 
as m the popular melodies of different counliies 
(oflen called the Scotch scald^, 

1864 Ehcel Mm, Ane Nett, 124 A scale .. consisting of 
only five tones, wherefore I have given it the name of 
*«!<: Scate, 1887 L Scott Tmc Sind, n iv (j 888) 222 
The ancient scale being pentatonic, 1 e, five notes, leaving 
out our fourth and seventh. X89X AiJunmtm la Dec. 807/a 
India., differs, as Europe differs, from the pentatonic and 
hMtatonic scales of the Chinese and Indo Chinese, 

PentatremiteCl^entatJPmoit) Palseont. Also 
contracted pentreimte. [ad, mod.L. P&vtatrh 
pti/eSf f. Pbnta- + Gr. Tpiffut hole, aperture, see 
-itbI a.] An cchinodcrm of the genus Penta- 
trifmtesj belonging to the extinct class Blastoidea^ 
allied to the crinoids. So Pentatrematold. (4ir« 
maloid) IT., belonging to or resembling the Penta- 
tremi/idse, typified by Pefitratremites) sk an 
echmoderm of this family, 

1864 Webster, Penirejfutet a fossil cimoid 1873 Dawsoh ' 
Earth 4- Man vi *53 One curious group, that of the Pefi, 
irennies, a sort of larval form, 1890 Cent, Diet , Pentatre* 
waietd, , Pentatremite, 

Pentstiznoer, obs form of Pemitenoek 
P entavalent (pentse^vHentX a, Chem, [f. 
Penta- + L. valent-em having power or value.] 


I Having the combining power of five atoms of hy- 
drogen or other univalent clement, quinquivalent. 
X87X Roscoc Elem Chem 174 The elenients of the 
' nitrogen group possess a peculiarity by which they fre- 
I quently appear as if they weie peiitavalent x88x A W 
, Williamson in Natw e XKIV 4x8/1 An atom of nitrogen or 
of antimony is only known to lie trivalent m combination 
with hydrogen, but each of them occurs in form of apenta- 
valent compound with chloiine 
Pente, obs. and dial, form of Paint, 
Pentecoxita- (penUkpnta), before a vowel 
-cont-, combining form, repr. Gr ir^vr^Kovra 
fifty, m a few laie words fPeuteco ntarch [ad 
Gr. vevTTjKovTapxos’Jf a commander of fifty men. 
Penteco ntadraicbm (-dreem) [ad. Gr.irei/TTj/covTd- 
dpaxpov]i a Cyrenaic com worth fifty drachmas, 
Pentecoutaglo'ssal a, [Gr yXSiffera tongue], 
written m fifty languages Peuteco'ntali tre [ad. 
Gr. ir€VT7jxovTdXtTpovJj a Sicilian com worth fifty 
iitiSB or ten drachmas 

138* W>cLir I Macc 111 55 After these ihingus Judas 
ordeynyde duykis of the pepie, tiibunys (^'/oss that oon 
ledde a thousand], and centonouns [or ledinge an hundud], 
and pentacon tarkes [leders of ^fty ] 1656 B loun r Giosso^ , 
PenUcontmchf a Captain or fifty men 1807 KoniNbON 
Aichseol Gtacav wvi 548 In some authors we find the 
word pentecontadrachm, or fifty diaclims 1846] B Lmosay 
I {title) Pentecontaglossal Paternostei, or the Loid’s Piaycr 
in so Languages 1850 Li itch tr C 0 Midler's Anc Ait 
' §132 The costly master-pieccs of .Sicilian engraveis, ihe 
great Syracusan pentekontalitieb at the head, 

II Fenteco liter Gr. Antiq. [a. Gr TTCVTIJ- 
Kovrfjp,'] A commander of a tioop of fifty men. 

1623 BmcitAAt Xenophon 54 The Cotonels fiamed six 
Companies euery one consisting of an hundred nicii, and 
appointed Oaptainos oucr (hem, and PenLccontcrs, and Eno- 
motnrehes 1850 Groie Gruce 11 Ivi, VII 139 The Pentc- 
kontilr and the Lochage were responsible also each for lus 
laigei division. 

Fenteco’nter 2. Gr, Antiq, [ad. Gi. ttcvtt;- 
tcovrifprjs ] A ship of burden with fifty oars. 

1838 r«fRLWACL Greece IV, xxxiv 546 Dexippus,. .who 
was sent out with a pentecouter. , sailed away to Byran- 
tlum, 1846 Grofl Greece i. iv, Danaos placed his fifty 
daughteis on boatd ofa pcnteconter {or vessel with fifty oars). 
Feutecost (peTit/kpst) Also 5 pentcost, 
penoost, 5-6 perkthecost(e, 6~7 penticost(0, 7 
pentyoost, [a. Christian ti, peniScosiS (Tertul- 
liaii), a. Gr. v€vttiko<tt^ (sc. ^piipa Grkoprrj) fiftieth 
(day or feast), m Tobit 11. i, a Maccabees xii. 32 J 
1 A name of Hellenistic oiigiii for the Jewish 
haivesL festival (called in the Old Tcbtamcnt the 
Feast of Weeks) observed on the fiftieth day of 
the Omer (q V.), i e. at the conclusion of seven 
weeks from the offeiiiig of the wavc-sheaf, on the 
second day of the Passover. 

The fiist day of the PasTOvci ii always the isth Nisan, 
the 36111 Ni'iati is the Fii'.t U.iy of the Oinci or wavc- 
^eung, seven weeks fioni winch, on the 6th Sivan, is the 
Feast of Weeks, Tims, m xpjo, the i6tli Nrsan toincidcd 
with biuiday Mth Apiil, aiuf the Gth Sivan with Sunday 
3rd June, whidi wcie also, that yeai, Kastei Sunday and 
Whit-Sunday, but the Jewish fcblivals, being icgulatcd 
solely by the moon, may fall on any day of the week see 2 
cxooo /Eluuc Horn, I 313 On 5 ain ealdan Pentecobteii 
sette God aj oam Iwahtla folce. exxys Lcanb, Horn 80. 
wSa WycLiF 2 Macc.^w 32 After Pentecost [Vulg post 
PentecostCfij LXX rr\v AeyojM,eiaji^ TrevTijKoirr^F], thei 

'venten a^eins Goigias, piepooit of Ydunie. — Acts u. x 
Whanne die dayes Pentecoslea \rloss that is, fyfti; 1388 
dales of Pentecost] weren fulfiiliid, alle disciplis weren to 

f idere m the same place 1560 Bible (Genev) Tohtn i 
n the feaat of Pentecoste which is the holy (feast) of the 
scuen wekes^tso in x6xxr LXX ei' Tp TrevrpKoij'Tp eopTji) ^ 
ei^iv ayia eirra e^So/i,d 5 wi»] 1737 Wiuston Josephus, 
Jewish Warn, 111, § i 'J hat feast which was obseived after ! 
^ven weeks, and which the Jews call Pentecost xpoo G. T 
P^URVLS in Hastings Diet. Bibte IH 741/1 It is certain that ' 
the Jews celebrated the sheaf waving on Nisaii 16, and 
Pentecost on the fiftieth day after (Sivan 6), without regard 
in either case to the day of the week. 

2 . A festival of the Christian Cliuich observed 
on the seventh Sunday after Easter, in commemora- 
tion of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii.) ; the 
day of this festival, WhU-Sunday, iso, the season 
of this festival, Whitsuntide, arch or IJut, 

The Resurrection of Christ is recorded to have taken place 
on the second day of the Passover, being that year the first 
day of the week, Seven weeks after that (and so again on 
the first day of the week) was the Feast of Weeks or Pente- 
cost In commemoration of this, these two Christian 
festivals are always held on the first day of the week 
(Sunday), and so m most cases do not coincide with the 
Jewish festivals, 

^xooo ^LTRic Horn I 312 pea deegSerlica dseg is tire 
Pentecostes, past is, se fifteosol^a daeg ftam Sam Easter- 
^rht/eHNs Handhoexn AughaVlU ait 
Wei gel6me hytTpentecosten on him j?eendoa a 1100 0, E, 
^ron, an, jo86 piiwa he brnr his cynehelm alee geare .On 
EMtron he hine bar on Winceastre, on Pentecosten on 
Westmynstre. 1387 Trevisa fftgden (Rolls) IV. 347 pat 
jere about Pentecoste, hat is Witsontide,>e apostles ordeyned 
pe lasse laknes, Alpbeus his sone, bisshop of lerusalem 
Z48X Caxton Godeffreiy clxv. 244. There helde they theyr 
peiUhetost or wytsontyde 1592 Siiaks Rom 9t Jfd \ y, 

38 Come Pentycost as quickely as it will 1726 [see Pente- 
costal sb,] 1841 Longf Chtltir. Lords Supper 1 Pente- 
wst, day of rejoicing, had come The church of the village 
Gleaming stood in the morning’s sheen 
atirtb, 1568 Grafton Chroft, II, 934 Vpon the Tuesday in 


Peniicost weeke 1664-5 in Swaync Sarum Chni elm, Ace, 
(1896) 338 Mr Kent penticost mony 6s 8d [Cf Pente- 
costal sb ] 

8. in allusion to the gift of the Holy Spirit, or 
the circumstances attending it recorded m Acts ii. 

X76 Wesley Sen/r Ixviu § 20 Wks z8iz IX 241 The 
grand pcntecost shall * fully come’ and ‘devout men in 
eveiy nation’ shall ‘all be filled with the Holy Ghost' 
X847 Emerson Poems, Problem^ Evei the fiery Pentcco-.t 
Gilds with one flame the countless host 1901 W Sahday 
in Expositor May 327 Calvary without Pentecost is not yet 
in vitm relation with ourselves 
Pentecostal (penti'kp'stal), sb, and a, [ad. 
h, peniecostdl-ts adj. (Tertullian), f pentecoste, see 
PENTnooBT and -Ab. In A, ad. mcd.L. penNcost- 
aha (neuter pi of adj.) pcnlecoslal (payments).] 

A sb, (usually pi) Offerings formerly made in 
the Church of England at WhitstinUde by the 
parishioners to the priest, or by an inferior church 
to the mothex -church Obs, exc. Hist, 

1549 Latimlr Seim be/ Ediv, r/(Aib ) 83 , 1 should 
haue leceyued a certayne dulye that tlicy cal a Pentecostal 
1609 in W Money Jltsl Nexuhuiy (1887) 529 Pd for Pcntc- 
costalles, otherwise called smoke farthings 1695 Klnnitt 
Par, Antiq is, 597 Tins old custome gave biith and name 
to the Pentecoitals 01 Whitsun contributions. *726 Avr n 1 1 
Paierpn 434 Fentecostals, otlieiwise called Whilsun- 
Fartlungs, were Obhtions made by the Panshionerb to the 
Palish Priest at the Feast of Pentecost. 

B adj. Of or pertaining to Pentecost ; like that 
of the Hay of Pentecost m Acts u. 

«i663 Sanderson (J), Tlie collects adventual, quadra- 
gesimal, paschal, 01 pentecostal 1836 Ki ut i in Lyna Apoii 
LVXMV til, The sacred PenlCLOstai eve. axSox A. Ri i n 
J/ymn, ‘ SPuit Promo, attend ourprayoi ’ vi, Come ns the 
wind— with lushing sound And iientccostal grace. 1850 
RoBLinsoN litrm bei, rri, ix 1x6 These arc the pentecostal 
houis of our existence 

Ij Penteooster. Gr, Antiq [a. Gr. trtvrrjHoarriPf 
false reading for TtvrifiHovrfip ] =s Penteconter 
x8o8 MnioiiD Greece 1. iv 316 The officers of each moia 
of infnntiy..wcre one Polcmaicli, four Lochages, eight 
Pcntccosicis, and sixteen Enomotnrehs. 

II Pentecofltys (penl/k/i stis). Gr. Anihj Also 
irreg, anglicized as pe ntoRosty (-kpsli), [a. 
Gr. vcvTqHoarii (pi •i 5 €j) a number or company 
of fifty, f, wevTq/foiTT-^s fiftieth,] A body of fifty 
men, as a division of the Spartan army. 

x8o8 Miti OKI) Gieece I, iv 216 Each I gi bus consisted of 
four Pcutecobtycs, and each I*entecosiys of four Knoniutics 
1850 Oroie Cjeae 11 Ivi. Vll m Kach lochus ( utripriscd 
four pciuekostics , , each pentekosty cunlaincd four euAmolies. 
1869 W. Smith Pict Gik, ^ Rom. Antiq, (ed. 3j 483/1 An 
enoniotin, pentecostjs, &a 
Pentegraph, erron foim of I^aktoobawi. 
Pentela'teral, a, [f, Gr. ttIvtc five 

+ LatI'Rai ] Five-sided, cminquelatcral So 
t Pentelater a (erron. penti-^ in same sense. 

x^ 7 * Dioors Pautom , Math, Tieat Ilh iv b, A peniilatcr 
Piisnia, lulling for .the syde of his pcntagonall euuiangte 
basis tlie fiist lyiie 1728 Niliiols in Phil, Trans, XXXV. 
483 Iwo equal pcntelatcial Pyianuds 
Feutelic (pente lik), a. Also 6 envn, pent- 
like. [ad. L Pcntchc-us^ a Gr. Utvr^ticbSf f, 
rremAiJ name of a dcnie of Attica.] Of or fiom 
Mount Pcntclicus, near Athens; csp. applied la 
the famous white marble there quarried. 

x$79-8o Nori II Plulatch (x8gs) 1 . 266 The pillers are cut 
out of a quarrie of marbell, called pentlike marbell 2697 
PopbR Antiq, Greece t vm (1715) 39 If [the bindium] was 
built of Penietick Marlite, x88i Archti, Pubt See, Diet,:, 
PenUltc Marble .is still used (1878) as for the new academy 
at Athens. 

So t Feutell'clan, Feute^Uoan adjs, 

1741 Middleton Ctcero I. ic 235 The Mercuries* .of Pente- 
hcian marble, with brazen heads. 1847 Emerson Repr, 
Wics (Bohn) I, 294 TlieyCtlie Greeks] cut the 
Penlelican marble as if it were snow. 

Pentene, Chem ; see under Pektake, 

Penter, obs, form of Painter. 
fPe'ntererae, /T. Obs, rare. [f. Gr. irf^re five 
+ L umus oar.] See quot, 1650. 
x6s6 Bi OUNT Glossogr, Peniireme^ a Galley that lias five 
Oarcs ill a seat or rank, or a Galley wherein every oar hath 
five men to draw w. %tis Qittnmtereme, 1844 Thirlwaia 
G^ce YIII. Ixiv. 2(56 A fleet of sixty penleremc galleys, 
Pentes, -esse, obs. forms of rEMTHotiSE. 
i* 1*6 latest. Obs, rarcT"^, Kame of some kind 
of precious stone. 

pentests and ojiire 

Peateterio (jjeniftc-rik), o. Gr. Antiq. [ad. 
Gr. a'jVTtTi7pixfe.] Occurring every fifth year 
(according to modern reckoning, ev«y fourth, both 
of two consecutive occurrences being counted), as 
the greater Panathenma at Athens 
*890 in Cent. Diet, 

FeutlieiiiiiiLer (pen])ftni*m9i). Arte, Pros, 
[ad. Gr. ssty&ijfufxtprjs consisting of five halves, f, 
wfvrs five + halved (^/u- half -I- fikpos part).] 

A group or catalectic colon of five half-feet; esp. 
as constituting each half of a pentameter} or the 
first part of a hexameter when the aesuia oocttn 
m the middle of the third foot (Cfi Heftbk- 
MiBan.) Hence Peatluiiiiiitml a,, applied to 
a csesura oocniring in the middle of the third foot 
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1586 WcBBE Eng Poeine (Arb ) Bo The shortnesse of the 
seconde Penthimimer will hardly be framed to fall together 
m good sence. xjjjs Parr m E. H. Barker Par^iantL (1829) 
II. 623 Content to consider the shorter verse as composed of 
two penthemimers x86^ Blackmore Lorna D 11, I had 
replied to Robin now, with all the weight and cadence of 
penthemimeral caesuio. 1871 Public Sek Lai Gram, 467 
The Pentameter consists of two Dactylic Penthemimers, 
which must be kept quite distinct tSB&Atken$eu)n 24 Nov 
704/3 The treatment of the weak and the strong penthe* 
mimeral caesura of the dactylic hexameter 

Penthouse (pentihaus), peutice (pe*ntis), 
sb. Forms: see below. [ME penits, raiely^^7itftr, 
app aphetic from OF. apeniis^ apmdts^ -deis cf, 
medX. appmdtciupt in Fioinp. Varv. and Cathol 
Angl = peiityce, pentis ; also appmdittnm in Du 
Cange * a small sacred building dependent upon a 
larger chuich', post-cl. L. appendievum an append- 
age, f, appmdSre to hang something on another, 
to attach m a dependent state. As a small building, 
erected as a * lean-to ’ to another, has usually a roof 
with one slope only, the word was evidently from 
an early peuod (esp. in the aphetic form) asso- 
ciated with '^,pente slope, declivity, ‘hang*, which 
became at length a regular element of the sense; 
hence the later popular etymology pent-house for 
pentis cf. v)orh-h(mse^ viilgaily workis. 

The OF. apendts and apenizs appear to represent L. 
appetidtciuffi and ^aMendzilawn, But the early history 
of the word offeis difficulties, esp. that in OF the shoit 
foi ms without a- are very rare, while in Eng. they are the 
eailiest, appeniice not being known before C^ton ] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4 pendize, 6 peudis, 7-8 pendioe. 

c 1325 Pendire [see B x]. 15^ Manch Court Leei Ree, 
^8Sj) II. 60 Settmgc vpp a houell or slated pendis x6^ 
Pendice [see B. ib} X749 Fmr/ax's Tasso ya. xxxiii, O’er 
their Heads an iron Pendicc [earlier edd pentise, mcc] vast 

/9. 4 pentiz, 4-6 pentis, pentys, (5 penttis, 
pentaoe), 5-7 pentise, 5-6 pentyse, (-yoe, -es, 
-esse, 6 -lase, -isohe, -ose, 7 -ese, pantise), 6-8 
(9 arch^ pentioe. 

e 1315 Pentiz [see B 1] X38X-2 Durham Aec, Rolls (Sur- 

tees 389 Pro coopertura del pentys scaccarii c 1430 IPyclt/'s 
Ribte, Neh vii 4 marg gloss^ Hulkis and pentisis weien 
maad bisidis the walks X435 Nottingham Rec II. 359 
Undder ye penttis c 1440 Promp Parv, 392/a Pentyce, of 
an bowse ende, appenditmm X449-50 Durham Acc Rolls 
(Surtees) 339 Pro factuia ij pentace/ a 1500 Penlice, 1323 
Penlesse [see B 1] 1530 Pentes, Penty*? [see B a] 1379 

NoHtfighattt Rec IV xBa Mnkyng of, .ij pentyces 1398 
Q Eliz Plutarch wn apThoghpentiscbo Like the windowe 
built n:z390, 1600 Pentise [see B X, 2]. i6x^Manch Court 
Leet Rec (1885) II, 306 Eiectinge ceiten postes and cover* 
inge them w*^ Large penteses. 16^ Somner Anttq Canterb, 
204 I’he long low Entry in the Division called the Pantise 
x8^ R Andi rsom Cnmhld Ball, 105 She slicks out hei lip 
leyke a pentes. 1884, X90X Fentice[see B i, 4] 1885 [ulia 

Cartwright in Port/oho 114 The poor.. were fed daily., 
under a pentise, or covered way 

7 6 - penthouse, pent-house, ( 6 penthehouse, 
7 paint-house). 

X330 Palsgr 253/x Penthouse of a house, appenits, 1568 
GsArTON Chro}%* II 267 He caused all the Penthehouses 
of the Towne of Parys to be pulled downe X 573 ~i ^3 
Penthouse, Pcnt>house [sec B, r, 2] x6o6 Chapman Jl/ous, 
DDl/oe Phys 1873 1 211 Faith Sir I had a poore roofc, or 
a pamt-house To sliade me from Che Sunne. 

B Signification 

1 . A subsidiary structure attached to the wall of 
a main building and serving as a shelter, a porch, 
a shed, an outhouse, etc a Such a stiuctnre 
having a sloping roof, foimeily sometimes forming 
a covered way between two buildings, or a covered 
walk, arcade, or colonnade, in front of a row of 
buildings I a sloping roof or ledge placed against 
the wall of a building, or over a door or window, for 
shelter from the wealhci ; sometimes also applied 
to the eaves of a roof when projecting considerably. 

0 1333 Metr Horn 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep and 
his spouse Mane, Bot a pendi/e that was wawles, Als oft m 
borwis tounes es Ibid 06 In a pouer pentiz, I wys. c 1435 
Wyntoun O on, IV XXVI 2648 Betwene howsis twa Quhare 
men gert a pentys ma. 1467-8 Cal A nc Rec, Dublin (1889) 
1 328 Owyr that to make a pentyse and a fyttyng place 
undre, for the wyrship of the citte marchaundes to sat there- 
upon for ther eyse a 1500 in Ainolde Chron (i8ix) 9a Yf 
ony other pentice [AFr in Liber Aibus I. 336, appenttces\ 
poiche or gate be ouyr lowe lettynge the people coming or 
ryding X3a3 Ld Berners Froiss I exxv 150 Than kyng 
Philyppe ,or he went cauised all ye pentessys in Parys [/« 
appentiz de Fans] to be pulled downe. X373-80 Baret 
Aiv P 254 Penthouse, or the house eauin^ x^ Skaks, 
Merck r ir VI 1 a >599 m Hakluyt's Pijy ll ii 70 In 
ech side of the streetes are pentises or continuall porches for 
the marchants to walke vnder. 1634 Wotton Archii m 
Relig (1672) 48 Those Climes that fear the falling of much 
Snow, ought to provide more inclining Pentices x668PEpys 
Diary is June, (At Marlborough] Their houses on one side 
having then pent-houses suraorted with pillars, which makes 
it a good walk. 17x9 Da Fob Crusoe i ix, It cast oif the 
Rams like a Penthouse. 1735 Johnson, Penthouse^ a shed 
hanging out aslope from the main wall z8x6 Southey m 
Q, Rev XVI 372 Under the pent house of a cottage. X884 
Sat, Rev 5 Jiuy 13/2 The projecting corbels.. show that a 
pentice ran along that side. 

f b W about reference to a sloping roof* Any 
smaller building attached to a main one, an annex; 
spec, at Cheslei see quots. 1810, 1886. 


1483 Caih Atigl A Pentis [A Pentesse), appendix^ 
t^endjcvumtoppenmculums appendiaus X579-& North 
Plutarch (1895) IV, 249 He built that femous stately Theater 
. and joyned unto that also another House, as a Penthouse 
[taSo'irep i^ 6 \Ki 6 v rt] to his Theater c 1630 in R H. Moms 
Chester (1895) 200, r4g7 the North syde of the Pentice was 
new buylded, and, 1573, the Pentice was enlarged, and 
the inner Pendice made higher, the nerer made lesser 
1 he SherilTs Court removed to the Comon Hall 2636 W, 
Webb fV, Smith’s Vale>Roy, Eng 39 S Peters [Chester] 
underneath the chuich in the street is the Pendice, a place 
budded of purpose, where the Major useth to remain 1708 
Loud Goa, No 4409/2 Chester, Febr,7, The Mayor entei- 
tam’d seveial Gentlemen and Citizens in the Pent-house 
x8xo Lysons Cheshire 582 An anoent building called the 
Pentice,.. cal led in some old Charteis the afpcnticc^ was 
formerly the place in which the SherriiE* courts weic held, 
and banquets given. Note, Appentitiiim^, a smaller build- 
ing annexed to a larger one. 1886 R. Holland Chester 
Gtoss s. v , Tlie Pentice at Chester was an ancient budding 
attached to St. Peter’s Church, which was taken down about 
the year 1806 

c, A shed having a sloping roof, as a separate 
structure. 

x8x6 Kirby & ^v,Eniomol (1828) I xiv 432 Without other 
abodes than natural caverns or miserable penthouses of hark. 
1840 Dickens Bam, Rudge lx, Fleet Market .was a long 
Irregular low of wooden sheds and pent-houses. 

2. Applied to vanous structures or contrivances 
of the nature of or akin to a sloping roof, whether 
attached to something else or independent ; as an 
awning over a stall or a window ; a canopy ; a shed 
for the protection of besiegers, or a covering 
formed of the soldieis’ shields held over their 
heads (L pluieus, lestudo) b. spec. The corridor 
with sloping roof round three sides of a tennis-coiiit 

1330 Palsgr 253/1 Pentes or paves, estal^ soubtil. Ibid , 
Pentys over a stall, avuent, 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii, x, 
He on his Throne was set, Under a Pentise wrought of 
Silver blight Ibid, xviii Ixxiv, Their targets hard Iboue 
their beads thw threw, Which loynd in one an non pentise 
make x6o8 Willet Hcxapla Ejiod, 603 It might serue as 
a pentice to defend the vaile x6x x Cotgr., A iivent, a pent- 
house of cloth &c , hefoie a shop window, &c 165X Rec. 
Dedhanif Mass (1892) III 187 The shingling of the pent- 
house ouer ye Bell x688 R. Holmb Armowy iii 265/1 
Pent-house^ the place on which they iifst cast out the Ball 
[at Tennis], 1847 Longp. Ev, i. i, Hives overhung by a 
penthouse 1863 Whyte Mclvillb Gladiators 1 23 under 
coverof a moveable pent-house, the head of the column had 
advanced then battenng-ram to the very wall 1883 Gresli y 
Gloss Terms Coal MmingfPenthousBQx PenthuSiHytood&ci 
hut or covering for the protection of smkers in a pit bottom. 
3 fig" Applied to things, material or immaterial, 
likened to a penthouse, as serving for defence, or 
as projecting above something {e,g, the eyebiows). 

iS8p Nashe Anat Absurd B lij, A pietence of puritie, a 
pentisse for iniquitie 1639 Shirlpy Ball 7 11, Not above 
yoiii forehead, When you have brush’d away the haiiy 
pentchousc, And made it visible;. 1704 Swift Bait Bhs. 
Misc (1711) 253 Like a shuvled Beau from within the Pent- 
house of a modem Peruke, 18x9 Scott Jvanhoe ii, There 
lurked under the pent-house of his eye that sly epicurean 
twinkle 1839 Tennyson Vtvun 657 He dragg'd lus eye- 
blow bushes down, and made A snowy penthouse for his 
hollow eyes 

4. attnh and Comb,, as penthmsB-evrnice, *^oof\ 
also Jig (see 3 ), as penthotm brows, hat, ltd 
(= eyelid) ; pentJiouse-hke, t -sieep adjs 
fS88 SriAKS L L L m \ XI With your hat penthouse- 
like ore the shop of youi eies t 6 oS’—Macb. i 111 20 Sleepe 
shall neythei Night nor Day Hang vpon his Pent house Lid 
x68x Cotton Wood , Peak (ed. 4) 43 The first steps Woie 
easie, Scarce pent house-steep. 1691 Drydfn AT. Art/i, 
III 11, My pent-house eye-biows, and my shaggy beard. 
1833 Scott Pevenl xxiv, His huge penthouse hat X882 
Miss Braddon Af? •RoyallX, viii 163 This woi Idly dowager, 
with keen eyes glittering under penthouse brows xgox S K, 
Levett-Yeats TrmtoPs Way x. 124 A thin slit of sky was 
visible between the pentice roof, 

Penthouse (pcmtihaus), v. Also 8 pentise. 
[f. prec. sb.] (Almost always in pa pple.) 

1 . irans. To furnish with a penthouse. 

16x3 G. Sandys Traiv, 32 The inferior [Mosques] are . . pent- 
house with open galleries X777W GcsvixinGCanterb (ed 2) 
29 A stone wall, pentised over head, was called by the poor 
people their cloisters. 

2 Jig, To cover or shelter as with a penthouse ; 
to overhang as a penthouse. 

X664 Power Exp, Phdos i. 23 The Gloworm or Glass- 
worm. Her Eyes are pent-hous'd under the bioad flat 
cap or plate which covers her head 1833 Wordsw Wi en’s 
Nesi V, Others [nests] aie jsent-housed By a brae That over- 
hangs a brook. 1843 Talfourd Vac Rambles I, 91 The 
httle old, odd, town of Closes stands actually pent-housed 
by the mountain sides. 

3 , To malce like a penthouse , to cause to project. 

1633 Fuller Ch, Hist ix, vni § 6 It being pen[t] housed 

out beyond the foundation, and intent of theBtatute. a x66x 
— Worthies, Oxfordsh, (1662) 329 With these Verdingales 
the Gowns of Women beneath their wastes were pent housed 
out far beyond their bodies, 

Pentice. eaiUer form of PENTHOUSE, 
fPe'iiticie. Ohs. raie'^K Used by E. Fairfax, 
app metftgrahd, as *= Pentice, Penthouse. 

x^ Fairfax Tasso xviii. Ixxiv, Their targets hard above 
their beads they threw. Which join’d in one an iron pentise 
make, For that sti ong penticle protected well The knights, 
from all that flew and all that feTl. 

[Pentlle, mis-spelling of Pantile, m Johnson, 
copied m subsequent Diets (Misquoted by J from 
Moxon, who has pan HlesJ\ 


Peutine, etc Chcfn* see under Pentane. 
Pention, -er, obs. ff Pension, Pensioner. 
Pe^ntionary*, erron. form of Penitbntiabt. 

1360 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm, vti 136 b, Than go they 
to the master of the Pentionaries [adpamieuitsspraejhcium] 
and fyne with him for a pece of money 

Pentis^ -ise, -isse« obs forms of Penthouse. 
Fentlandite (pemtlandoit). Mtn. [Named 
by Dufnenoy, 1856, after its discoveier Mr. Pent- 
land ; see -iteI- ] A native sulphide of iron and 
nickel, of a bronze-yellow colour 
1858 Gregg & Lfttsom Min, 473. 1893 Amer. yrnl. Sc 
Ser III XLV 494, 

Pentlike, obs. enon f. Pentelic. Pento- 
gr&ph, erron f. Pantograph, Pentoio a, 
Pentoixe, etc Chem : see under Pentane. 
Peutose (pe nt^tts), Chem, [f. Gr, mvre five 
+ -OSE ] 'A name given to compounds resem- 
bling glucose, but having only five atoms of carbon 
in the molecule ; e g. tetra-oxy-valenc aldehyde ’ 
X892 Morlly & Muir Waits' Did Chem III 807/2 
XB99 Cagney yalscfds Chn Dia^ vii 327 The quantita- 
tive determination of the pentose group of sugat<i Ihd 334 
It appears that pentoses are frequently contained in beer. 

Pentoxide (pent^*ks9id). Chem. [Penta-] 
A binary compound containing five equivalents oj 
oxygen. 

1863-7* Watts Diet, Chem 1 . 324 Pentoxide of Antimony, 
Antimontc Oxide Sb^Os. x88x Atheuaum 24 Dec 656/3 
The author has prepared a pentoxide of didyraium. 

Pentremite : see Pentatbemite. 

Pent-roof (pe*ntii«l). [mod f. pent- in Pent- 
house -I- Roof A roof like that of a pent- 
house, sloping in one direction only , a shed-roof. 

X833 Court Maq, VI 66/2 ^Her masts shuck, her rigging 
down, and her hull covert in with a pent-roof thatch, from 
stem to stern XS94 H Speight Ntdderdale 37^ A peculiar 
feature of this old homestead is an open pent-roof or arcade 

Pentrouffli. (pemiti^l). [f Pen sb.^ 3 -i- 
Trough ] A trough, chanael, or conduit, usually 
of planks or boards, constructed to convey the 
water from a head of water fonned by a *pen* 
(see Pen 3) to the place where its force w 
applied, as in a water-mill, (Cf PenstookI.) 

X793 Trans Soc Aits'll, 163 A Pentrough for equalizing 
the water falling on water-wheels 1833 Glynn Powet 
Water 43 There is a sluice to reguLite the supply at top, 
fixed in the pentiough, and another at bottom which regu* 
late<; the expenditure. 

Peutstemon^ peustemon (pen(t)5trm9n). 
Bot [mod.L. Petitsiemdn (Mitchell, 1748), ineg. 
(for ^petitasiemoii) f Gr. Trevre five + taken 

as = stamen , from the rudunentaiy fifth stamen 
m addition to the four perfect ones characteristic 
of the order. The spelling and pronunciabon 
pemtemon are common m popular use ] 

A genus of herbaceous plants of the N.O, Scro- 
phttlanacese, natives of Ameiica, cultivated for 
their showy clustered flowers, which are usually 
tubular and two-lipped, and of various colours. 

X760 J. Lee Inticd Bot App. 322 Fentstemon, CkeUwe, 
XS46J BaxicrZx^^ Prod Agne 4)1 325 Penstamons 
may be raised from slipsstruck tn heat. x88z Clark Russell 
Ocean Free-L viii, Beds of dahlias, lilies . .roses, pentstemons. 

Pentyce, -ys, -yse, obs. forms of Penthouse, 
Pentyl, etc. Cham. : see under Pentane. 

+ Pe*xitiary, Ohs rare. [f. late L. penudiins 
adj, = pemrnis of or for provisions, f. penus stoie 
or provision of food ; cf. pendnus, -ta sb. store- 
house, granary, 3 A storehouse 
1607 Bp j King Seim s Nov. 31 A whole penuarie and 
store-house of sin. 1633 T Adams ExP 2 Peter li x How 
would they, fill then barns, their granaiies, penuanes* Ibid. 
6 Their vault was a penuaiy and storehouse of destiuction 
PenucHle, penuckle, van Pinocle, catd-game. 
Penult (pfnxidt), a. and sb. [Originally an 
abbreviated way of writing the word Penultima ] 
A. aify Last hut one, penultimate. (Common 
in Sc, ill i 6 -i 7 th c., mostly m reference to the day 
of the month , in later use chiefly scientific.) 

*S39 dee Ld. High Tieas Scot in Pitcairn Cnm. Trials 
1 . 299 *N ew jei IS Giftis, ]>e pennult and last dayls of December. 
1389 R Bruce Serm, Isa. xxxvm (1B43) 164 The penult 
verse of the chapter. X597 Morley JnUod Mits 76 In 
your penult and antepenult notes, you stande still with 
your descant 1636 W hcor Apol Narr (1846) 127 Moderator 
of the penult General Assembly 1673 Gregory in Rigaud 
Lorr, Sci Men (X841} 11 . 266 De Beaune hath that method 
of removing the penult term , without fractions. x6jri 
SiBBALD Auiohiog (1834) 13a, I came over the fells to Jed- 
burgh the penult day of (October 1662 176a Kames Elem, 
Crit, xvui (1833) 308 In the penult line, the proper place of 
the musical pause is at the end of the fifth syllable. x8a8 
Stark Blem Nat Hist 11 160 Lateral appendages of the 
penult segment fleshy. 183B Sir W. Hamilton iti Reids 
Whs 11 o9q/x The penult note applies to these 183a Dana 
Crust. I 76 The penult joint of the eight posterior legs 

B sb. *f 1 . The last but one (of ft month). Se. 

a 157a Knox Hist Ref Wks 1846 I 144 The Caidinall 
..caused all Bischoppis. to be convocat to Sanctandrose 
minst the penult of Februare a x6» Spottiswood Hist, 
Cfu Scot. VL (1677) 351 They came toXondon the penult of 
themoneth 01x670 Spalding Chas /(Bann Cl 190 

Upon Thursday the penult of January 

2 . Gratn. The last syllable but one. 
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i8iS in Webster 1871 public ScK Lai* Gram* 6 Words 
of more than two syllables have their Accent on the Penult 
when long, 1875 Whitney Lt/e Lanjr vii 126 Ihe penult 
of ‘raedde' had a long vowel before a doubled consonant, 
t FeiLtL'ltixiij -ime, and sd Ohs [ad. L. 
pBsnnliim-us : see next. Cf. F pinitUienie (13th 
c m Littre) ] Last but one; » Penttluimate. 

cxS^a Du Wes Fr^mPaisgr 931 The tone hath 
an a in the penultyme sellable. 1^38 Sm B Tukc in Ellis 
Orig* Lett Ser. in III, 223 At London, the penultyme of 
August, 1538 «JSS Fullfr Ch Htsi vi, lu 324 A second 
Race succeeded, derived from Norman Darcy the Penultim 
Lord in the last Pedigree 1723 Si oame yammea II 196 
The two first and last pairs [of legs] being two inches long, 
the Penultime not much moie than half so much 

[( Fenultiilia (p/noduma). [Lat, properly 
^xmtUima^ fem. of pB&nnUinms Penultimate (sc 
syllaha or f . pdsne almost + tiUimus last] 
The last syllable but one (of a word or verse) In 
Quot. 1770, the last but one of a senes of notes. 

15^ PUTTENHAM Mn^* Poesu II IV, fArb ) 83 The sharpe 
accent falles vpon the penultima or last saue one sillable of 
the verse. 1749 Power Pt os, Nrewbers 26 1 1 is plain he read 
It thus ftftap/trpnv, without any Regard to the Accent on 
the Penultima (p-e* 1776 Burney f/w/ Rfm.I gPnfanete 
Synetnntenc})^ penultima of this tctrachord 
Fouultimate (p^niiitim^i)^ a, and sh. [f 
Pene-, L. almost + ULTnuTE, after L 
psdmiUttn-us\ seepiec] 

A adj^ Last but one; next before the last of 
a senes of^tlungs. (Chiefly in scientific and 
technical iisej b. Occurring on the last syllable 
but one * cf. B. a 

1^7 Plot Oxfordsh 15 They [sounds of an echo] next 
strike the ultimate secondary object, then the penultimate 
and antepenukiroate. 1709 Barnes in Hcame Collect 
8 Feb ( 0 , H, S ) II. 167 Thanks for your penultimate 
rhapsody, Chambers Cyd*y PemtUima^ or PemiL 

Umate^ in grammar, denotes the syllable, or foot, immedi- 
ately before the last .Hence antepenultimate is that before 
the penultimate, or the last but two. 1813 Byron Pr. 
Ahydoe 11 xx note. One more le vise— positively the last , 
—at any rate, the^rml timatc X834 McMurtme Cnmei 's 
Anim, King'd 249 The penultimate whoil fojms,.a depies- 
sion which gives the aperture more or less of the figure of 
a cresMut, 18B1 hliVART Cat 99 The peniilumate phalanx 
of each digit, is hollowed out on its outer side, 
b xB6a Marsh Led Eng Lang 380 The gieat frequency 
of ultimate andpenulUmate accentuation 
B sb* I'lie last member but one of a senes , 
spec a Gram, The last syllable but one of a 
word. b. Whut, The lowest cazd biU one of a smt. 
c. Maik, (see quot. 1872) 

[17^-41 see A 3 t^'^OKmTeennoLDtei ,Pimliimaie, 
the last syllable but one m a word 1846 m Worcestfr 
1872 Cayley Coll, Math Papeu VIII 526, I have had 
occasion to consider the form of a curve about to degenerate 
into a system of multiple cuivesj a simple instance w a 
trinodal quartic curve about to degeneiale into the form 
~ 0, or say a * penultimate ' of x^y'^ = o 1876 C. M, 
Davies Unorth, Lond,^!^ He also leaned to long penulti- 
mates in Phrygia and Libya. 1876 A. CAMPurLL-WALkER 
Collect Card Gloss (18B0) 13 PenuUimaie^ the — Beginning 
with the lowest card but one of the suit you lead originally, 
if It contains more than foui cards 

Peniiltimatum (pihMtim^'ti^m). nonce-wd, 
[after Penultimate and Ultimatum ] A demand 
amounting almost to an ultimatum, or sent imme- 
diately before an ultimatum. 
xK» Daily Tel 29 May 5 TheConsuls-General hand in an 
a’*”?,*?™' or penultimatum, to a lecalcitrant Ministry, 
Wesiin Gaz, 6 Nov 3/2 Nearly thiee weeks after the 
rejection of the ‘ penultimatum 

(i Peiwmbra (pflin-mbra). [mod.L. [Kepler, 
1004), f, Pene-, lj,pmie almost + Umbra shadow. 
Cf, F. pinomhre (1671 in Hata; ‘Barm,).] 

1 . The partially shaded legion around the shadow 
of an opque body, where only a pait of the light 
fiom the luminous body is cut off, the partial 
shadow, as dislmgiiishecl from the total shadow or 
mnbra ; esp, that sunouudiag the total shadow of 
ihe moon, or of the caith, in an eclipse, piodncing 
respectively a paitial (or annular) eclipse of the 
sun, or a fainter obscuration bordexing the full 
shadow on llie cl isle of the moon. 

’Pfrahpom, Quod est inter 
I^,NM penumbia dicatur, LN veio umbra. 1700 M G 
Hansciiius (in Keplei’s Wks. cd Fiisch HI 516) Umbim 
pen umbrmque (quam pi imus ipse m asti onomiam introduMt) 1 
x666P/ul Trans 1 . 348 The Moon was not at all obscined 
by the true shadow, but entred only a little into the 
Peuuwhia* 1690 Llybourn Cms Math 745 a he Pei> 
itmbra towaids the peifect Shadow, does, little by little, 
grow moie and more obscure 3769 IIirst in Phil Tians 
LIA. 237, 1 STW a kind of penumbra or dusky shade, which 
preceded the first external contact two or thiea seconds of 
time i8ia WoonnousE Ash on. x\xv 366 The time at 
winch the Moon first enteis the Emth's penumbra, i860 
Tvnuall iVb/tfx Led Light § 12 If the soiiice of light be 
Kyowi, the shadow w shaiply defined, if the souice be a 
luminous surface,^ perfect shadow is fringed by an im- 
perfect shadow called a yeimmbra, 
b. The lighter outer part or border of a sun-spot, 
sunounding the darker central nucleus 01 umhra, 

1834 Mrs SOMCRVIELE PAw Sc xxxvu, (1840)423 

One of these spots with its penumbra, occupied an area of 
3780 millions of square miles x868 Lockver GmlUmn^s 
//eavens (ed. 3) 48 If the spcE and its penumbra are formed 
the sloping sides erf which reveal to us 
the thickness of the envelopes. 


c. Painting, (See quo! ) 
x8a6 Elmes Did Fine Arts, Penumbra, in painting, 
drawing, &c , that point of a picttne or drawing where the 
shade blends itself with the light These gradations should 
be nearly imperceptible 

2 Jig, A partial shade or shadow (in vanous 
metaphorical applications), esp. regarded as border- 
ing upon a fuller or darker one. 

x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Angelina iv, I will defend him, 
madam, against every shadow, every penumbra of aiisto- 
cratic insolence 1836 J Abbott IV ay to do Goadvi 187 It 
IS but a penumbra, a twilight of viitue and happiness xBfi* 
Masson m Maeni, Mag Aug. 319 Those who can surround 
a definite designation with the due penumbrn, 

Feuumbral (pfnti'mbral), a, [f. prec + -al ] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or chaiacteiizcd 
by a penumbra or paitial shadow. Also Jig 
Pemmhal eclipse, a lunm eclipse in which only the 
penumbra falls on the moon’'i disk 
vjfAPhil Trans, LVlll, 331 It was remarkably distinct 
from thepenumhial shade xSza Imison Sc, ^ Art J, 443 
Places which fall within this penumbral cone, and are out 
of the dense shadow X836 Kane Aid, hxpl II 1 14 We 
aie looking forward to this more pen umbiaf darkness as an 
era It has now been fifty-two days since we could lead 
such type. 1884 Tyndall Lei in Times 26 Nov , Between 
truth and untruth there lies a penumbral vone which belongs 
equally to both, and I have often ad mu ud the adioilness 
with whichMr Chpmteilain sails within the * half shadow* 

Pe3lu*mbrous,a lare'^^, [Sec-ous] « prec. 

1887 W Hoi MAN Hunt in Coniemfi. Ren July 24 In the 
penumbrous dulncss I discerned a mass of while lock lead- 
ing to the higher level 

tPemir, Ohs, [For JpemhCf acl L. 

pemtna (cf. prcmincia^ province).] = Pendrt i. 
fe’o t Peuured a, [-ed ■^], reduced lo desti- 

tution. 

C1461 Pasion Lett, IL 74 lie is a genlylman, and of is 
kpe, and in giet penur xsyo Poxn A, iy M (ed 7) 166/2 
The people peiiuicd with famine woiilde go xl together 
vpon the tockes, and throw them selues down to the sea. 

Penurious (p/niuo-rias), a, [« obs. ld,penu-> 
rieux (15th c). It. penunoso (Floiio), mecl.L 
penureds f. h,pinuria ; see Penury and •ous.] 

1 1 . In want ; needy, beggarly, indigent, poverty- 
stiicken (also^g.) ; with p/, lacking, wanting in. 

X596 SrBNsrR F (7 V. v 46 Die xatlier would he in 
peniiuous paine, ,, Then his foes love or liking enlcrtaine 
X607 SiiAKs. Timon iv m. 92 16x4 Dykp Myst, SelADe^ 

ceizfing(i6ts) S7 Dives, rich in this woi Id, became exceeding 
penunous in the olhei a x6x8 RALriGii Adrnreq/ Son {1651) 

5 God is not so penurious of friends, as to hold himselfand 
jus Kingdome saleable for the refuse and reversions of flieir 
lives, who have sacrificed the principal thereof to lus enemies. 

tP. Of things, circumstances, material condi- 
tions: Of, pertaining to, or associated with want,* 
poor, scanty, exiguous ; barren, unfertile. (In the 
effect upon persons, passing into a fig, sense of 2 ) 
x62X I^nne in Foiiese (Camden) 137 Ncythcr.. 

knowes how nariow and penurious a fortune I wrestle with 
thys woild 1626 Bacon Sylva § 93 It is certaini that 
wiiite IS a pen unous Colour, and where moisture is scant , 
Blew Violets if they bestarved, turn Bale and White X633 
Prynne Hisiriomastix 322 In these penurious limes, 'who 
ran haidly spare halfe so much? 01x639 W Whateley 
Prototypes numvi (1640)12 Seven most scant and penuri- 
ous yrares of great famine, 1773 Johnson IJ ed Is/, Scot, 
Wks. X 488 But wheie the climate is unkind and the ground 
penunous xjS^ G, Whetb Selborne (1853) 3 Swell to a lake 
tire scant penunous rill, 

2 . Niggardly, stingy, paisimomous, grudging; 
hence tiansf, indicative of Btinginess, meacie, 
slight, mean, 'shabby'. ** 

X634 Milton 726 As a grudging master, As apenuri- 
ous niggard of his wealth. 1778 JoiiNhOM Let, to J Nichols 
26 Nwm I am very well contented that the Index is settled 
ror. Tliough the price is low it is not penurious. 1796 
Burke Ld, Noble Ld, Wks VIII, 29 , 1 evei held a scanty 
justice to patlake of the nature of a wrong. 
X830 D IbiiAFLi Uias. y, III, viii. 163 The most aftluent S 
our nobility, urns penuiious m his loans lo the King 

,i8j)4MAUQ ^AU&nvKv Address to Dnt Assoc 8 Aug 


j^iaaress to jsrie Assoc 8 Aug. 
limited the period of organic life upon the 
earth to ahundred million years, and Professor Tait in a still 
hundred down to ten. 

to. Fastidious, dainty; see quot. Ohs, rate, 

X72X Bailct, Penunom, covetous, niggardh, stincvi also 
nice X730 Swift Panegynck on Dean 144 She's Swn so 
mce, and so penurious, With Socrates and Epjcurms 
aKrtSr/i^) mistake the word penurious for wei 

Penu'riously, ah. [f. pec. + -mZ] in 

a penunous manner; f it^digently, starvingly, 
grudgingly; scantily; meanly 

Lent, 
most 
T 
liee, 

.. hast penunously 

ccilia V, n. Her mother was 


kept. 1782 hfiss Burney ^ ^ 

deteiinined to live ^ penui lously as ever. 1786 wI Gilpin 
Lakes Cusnhld (1808) 11 xxix 228 A river, considerable in 
Its dunensions ; tho penuiiously supplied with water x86o 

^‘‘7 Elizabeth shrank 
penuriously from the expenses of vrar 

Pexiii'rioiisiiess. [f as prec 4- -ness] fa 
Poverty, want, scantness, dearth [phs:) b. Niggard- 
liness, stinginess, meanness. Alsoj% 

G 1629 UoNNfi Semu, yokn x. 10 (1640) 72 With what penuri- 
ousnesse . of dewtion . . of reverence do you meet him [Christ] 
here t 1630 md„ Jab xvi. 17. 13^ T he penunousnesse of my 


Ember weeks, or fasting dayes, when the place is me 
penuiiot^Iy emptie of all oiher good outsider x6a> ' 
® IS Nor IS It enough to clear th€ 


fortune contracted by my sins, 167a Wilkins Nat Reltg 
334 T'hosCfthat out ofpenunousnesbcan scarce afford them., 
selves the ordinary conveniences of life out of theii laige 
possessions, have been al waysaccounted poor 1739 Dilwori a 
Pope 126 lo shew the waste of some, and the sordid penuii- 
ousness of otheia 1848 Mill PoL Econ ii vii. § 3 (1876) X73 
Ihey aie oftener accused of penuriousness than prodigality, 
f Feuu rity. Sc, Ohs, [f. l„peniirta Penury, 
with change of suffix* sec -ixr.l «= Penury i, 2. 
CX480 Henryson Test Cres, 321 Grcit penuutie Thow 
suffer sail, and as ane beggai die XS13 Douglas JEnns 1. 
Piol 386 Tuichand our tongi^ ijeuiintt XS33 Bpllenden 
Lwy ii V (S. T S ) 144 Na penunte of vittalre suld follow 
XS77 Aberdeen Regi, (1848) 11 30 The exorbitant darthl of 
victual! and penunte than off XS96 Dai rymw f tr Leslie's 
Hist, ,'icot, 1 . 35 In vtlur places, (or the penuutie of wodis, 
out of the 3caru we cult peates. 

fPe’nurous, a, Ohs ?are^\ [f, Penur or 
Penury + -ous ] Lacking, wanting. 

i594CARrw Tasso (188 1) 50 Wire list not peace, warre take 
he as Ins owiie, For stoie of biawles was neuer ^miious. 
Penury (jpe mtiu) Also 5 pennu.ry,peiiowTy, 
(punyrie). [ad L./m77;vdsor/a3«777*;ff want, need; 
peih through Y,p£ntme (15II1 c in Liltrd).] 

^ 1 . The condition of being desliliile of or btraitcned 
in the necessaries of life* dcsliliition, indigence, 
want; poverty. 

1433-50 tr Ihgden (Rolls) V 51 Ougenes, Icftc in grete 
pcnnuiy \in simma penundi, helde a stole of grammar at 
Alexandrine ^1489 CKXsm Sonnes of Aymonw 121 Late 


she hodde, x6oo SnAK<L A F, L, i, 1 42 .Shall I kcefie your 
hogs, and eat huskes with them';? What nrodigall portion 


,, , .M Afegy 51 UuU rcnuiv 

icpicssU thoir noble tage /CX839 Prai o Poews (1864) II, 
217 Penuiy with love, f will not doubt it, Is better far than 
palaces without it 1874 Gri em Short H/st, ix, § 5 645 
.Shaftcsbuiy’s coinse jested on the belief that the penury 
of the Tieasuiy left Chailcs at his mercy 

2 . Lack, dearth, scarcity, scantnc<>s, insufficiency, 
want (^something malcnal or immalenal). 

*447 in Epist, Acad Oxon (0 H. S.) I. a 6 i )>e gret .* 
multitude of scolais, and the gret penury of hoks bat 
ben araang us. 1454 l^o/ls 0/ Parll, V 273/1 The giect 
punyiie and scaisite of money, xfixs G. Handys 7 rnv 97 
In a maruellous penury of water 2699 Garth Dispens, v 
05 You owe,. to your stars your penury of sense 1779 J, 
Moorr Vmii Soc, Fr, (1789) I. vm. 50 There U an absotuic 
nenury of public news. X839 Df Quinuy Reto/l, Lakes 
Wks, 1862 II, 127 In early youth I libourcd undci a peculiar 
cmb.^lIassment and penury of words. 

3 . Peniirlousness, miserliness, parsimoniousness. 
Now rare, 

16^1 Jrn T Knxm,Senn, for Year \\ x. 130 God sometimes 
idleiiP'fsc with vanity, penury with oppieshion. 
1685 Drvdln I hi en, August, suo Let them nut still lie 
obstinitcly bliml, with malignant penury To starve the 
loyal veitucsofhis mind, X754 Foon Knig/itsA Wks. 1799 
J. 02 lie IS a thrifty, wary, man, ,, The very abstract of 
penury! 

When, b’ 
the ill ‘ 


f ! x8o6 MncAiir 111 Owen milesley's />«/. Bio 
by a cold penurj*, I bList the abilities of a iwtion, 
« ^ ,, may do is beyond all calculation. xSyx R, Kliis 
Catullus xxm 4 A father and a step-dame Each for penury 
fit to tooth a fimt-stone. 

Penwiper (pe*iiww»pdj). [f. Pbn sh^ 

Wiper J A contmance for cleaning a pen by 
wiping the ink from it ; usually consisting of one or 
more pieces of cloth folded or fastened together, 
but also made in other forms (specified as * brash 
penwiper * tassel penwiper’, and the like) j often 
of ornamental or fanciful design. 

^ X848 Thackeray Bh, Snobs xxiv, The jrenwiper .was the 
imitation of a dahlia. 1865 Dickfns Mui Fr, il r, I only 
make pmcu^ions and pen-wipers to use up my waste, 
fig, *900 T. Fowler xnN i^Q, gth Ser VI 74 The 'pen- 
wii^r , a small piece of folded silk winch is attached to the 
back of the proctor’s gown [at Oxford}. 

Feuwoman (pe’awuman). [f. Pen sh,^ 4 + 
Woman, penman ] A w^oman skilled in the 
use of the pen ; a female writer. (Usually with 
qualifying adj ) 

X748 Riciiaruson Clarissa (i8tx) I xlii 329 O what a 
ready pen woman I x8i8 Scott Ifrt, Midi xxxix, I am nae 
great p^-woman, and it is near eleven o’clock o' the night. 
z88o DiSRACcr Kjidym, lix, ATr-j, Ncuch.dei was a hue 
penwoman j her feelings were her facts, and her iiigeuious 
oh^rvations of art and nature were her news. 

Hence Pe awomansMp [alter pmmansUf\^ the 
pracU^ or art of a penwoman ; feminine wntmg. 

*775 S J. Pratt Liberal 0 pm (X783) HI 14^4 She began 
again to indulge her favourite pleasures of penwonum- 
ship. x8a3 SowiiBY Ac/A (1856) 1 . 211 Senhora, it is a hand- 
wmmg of the feminine gender-^it is penwomanahip. 

^enworth., obs I pe 7 vi*i)r/h, Pennyworth. 
Pony, Penyde, obs. forms of Penny, Penidb, 
Penynall, Penyston, obs. ff. Pennyroyal, 
PENI8T0KE 

Peiiytanoer(e, -enser, etc,, var. Penitekceb. 
Peolour, variant of Pelurb ^ Ohs,, fur. 

Peon (pf fhi). Also (in sense 1)7 pion, pyond, 
pe-tme, peun. [In sense i, ad, i^g,pe!b pedetr- 
tnan, foot-soldier, da>-laboarer, and r. ptoitf foot- 
^Idier, footman, servant on foot, whence in some 
E.Iiidiaiivernaculat8^'«w; in sense s, *u Sp* 
in same senses j « OF. peon, It pedom, med.L. 
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pdon-em foot-soldier, f. L. ped-em foot A 
doublet of Pawn i, OF paon ] 

1 . In India, a. A foot-soldier b A native 
constable, c. An attendant or orderly ; a footman 
or messenger. ^ 

1609 W Finch in Ptiichas Pilgrims (r6as) iv iv S 3 421 
The first of Fehruaiy, the Captaine [Hawkins] departed 
with fiftie Peons, and ceitaine Horsemen 1613 ibid iv viii 
§ 3 484 Dispeeded one of my Pions to Lowribander with 
a Letter R. Cari wuigii r in * 5 “/. Papers^ Col , E, Indies 

290 His poor man . was met with by ihe Governoi s ‘ pyones ' 
and clapt up ui prison 1638 Sir T, Herbert Ti av (ed a) 
35 With some Pe-unes (or bltick foot-boyes who can piatle 
some English) we lode to Surat 1687 A Lovell ti 
Theveuot's Ti av iii i i 2 These Pions of the Custom house 
[m India], 1697 Dampieu Voy round World 05^699) S®? At 
this Moots Town they got a Peun to be then Guide to the 
Moguls nearest Camp 1747 Genii Mag July 34,1 The 
whole Fiench gariison of Pondicheiry, consisting of about 
zooo regular tioops, 20a tiamed peons, and many otlieis 
1840 Malcom Iriw Mindusian Gloss , Peon (pi enounced 
Pune), a Hindu constable, 1896 Cbokek Village Talcs a 
Body-Servants, peons, syces, and all the bairack dhobies 

2 . In Spanish America . A day-kljourei ; in S. 
Ameiica, a man or boy leading a horse or mulej 
in Mexico, spec, a debtor held in servitude by his 
cieditor till his debts are worked off. 

X828 C Brand yntl Voy, Peru v 104 The mules were 
stiaying about and our wild, uncouth-looking peons were 
assembled lound a fii e, under the lee of a lai ge 1 otk x86o 
Tvlor Anahnnt. xi (1861) 291 If a debtor owes money and 
cannot pay it, Ins cieditor is allowed by law to make a slave 
or peon of him until the debt is liquidated 1880 C R. 
Mabkham Periw, Paihxwiu 257 The mule^ owner biought 
with lum a stiong lad as peon, to assist iu loading and 
unloading the beasts 

aitrfb, 1851 Maync Reid Scalp Hunt x 76 We see the 
clumsy hoe in the hands of the peon seif *874 Raymond 
Statist Mines ^ Mining 33a Peon labor was but a tufling 
expense to the employer 

Peonage (pfoned^). [f. prec. + -age] The 
work or service of a peon , the system of having or 
using peons or enslaved debtois. 

1 . In S. America, attendance upon a horse or 
mule ‘ in Mexico spec, the condition of a peon serf, 
seivitude for debt ; the system of holding peons. 

X850 G, A McCall Lett fr Piontiers (1868) 500 The 
gieatest lever that could lie used in overturning the present 
system of peonage, i860 0 W Holmes Elsu V mi (1B87) 
134 The master who held hei m peonage 1870 J, Orton 
Andes ^ Amazons iv (1876) 79 Horse lure, peonage, and 
most mechanical work must be paid for in advance 1903 
Times 25 Nov 5/d The peonage system in the South 
practically amounts to an attempt to restore slaveiy under 
another name 

2 . In India . The seivicc or employment of peons 
as messengers, etc. ; see picc i. 

xpoo Indian Engineering 24 Feb, 115 The houily post . 
a lar moie saLisfactoiy agency for the spiead of their price- 
lists than the old cumbersome and unreliable peonage 
Peo'niek:, obs iorm of Pjeonic. 

1706 IIrarnc Collect (0 H S) I 171 Dr, Eaton wiit 
a Discourse of ab* a sheet on Peomck verse, 

Peonied * see Pioned, 

Peoxiism (pfoniz'm), [f. Peon + -ism.] 
Peonage i. 


1864 Webster cites D. Webster 
Peony (prom), Foims: a 1 peonie. 5 
pyone, (pioine), 4 piane, 4-5 pione, 5 pyon, 
-ouu, -an, (pyione), 7. 5-6 pyonie, -ony, 
-ony©, pionye,pyaaiy, -ye, 6 plonee, 6 ~*i pionie, 
peiome, peome, 6-9 piony, 7 peiony, pmonie, 
8 pioney, 6- peony, 7- pmony [In OE., peome 
wk, fern,, ad, laic L. (and II.) peoma, L pse^ma 
(Plmy) ; in ME ^ptotte^ a northern F, (Norm and 
Picaid) pione « OF peomt peoim^ ptotne^ modF. 
pwoine \ in 15th c , pyome^ piony ^ peony ^ pteony^ 
conformed to L, psednia^ a, ( 3 r. iraionfia the peony, 
f, UatdjVf PjBon, the name of the physician of the 
gods, a physician; cf, Traidinos healing, mediciiial ] 
1 , A plant (or ilowei) of the genus HmniaQ^ 0 , 
Eanuncukcese), comprising stout heibs, 01 rarely 
shrubs, with large handsome globular flowers of 
various shades of red and white, often becoming 
double under cultivation j esp the commonly culti- 
vated jP, oJfkinaUs^ a native of central Asia and 
southern Europe, with flowers usually dark led. 

The root, fiowers, and seeds were foimerly used in medi- 
cine, and the seeds also as a spice (quots 1299, etc ) 
Male and Female Peony ^ old names foi P, corallina and 
P officinalis lespeclively (These names aio enoneously 
level sed in Miller’s Gardener's Diet and Hesv Syd Soc 
Lex ) Tree Peony ^ the shiubby species /* Moutan^ a native 


of China. 

a G xooo Sax Leeclid, 1 , 168 Decs wyrt ne man peonian 
nemned wses funden fram pconio jiam ealdre. 
p, cia6s Voc, in Wi.-Wulcker 557/28 Pioma 1 pioine 
1299 Dnrlmn Acc Rolls (Surtees) 495, iij h de pyone, 
iijf \id oh X36a LANGL.i’ PI, A, v. 155 , 1 naue peper and 
plane [B v 31a piones , C vii, 359 pionys] and a pound of 
garlek a 1400 Pistill of Susan 108 pe pei sel, be passenep 
,pe pyon, pe peere. ^1450 Cov Myst (Shaks. Soc,) 22 
Ileie w peper, pyan, and swete lycorys 
7, 14,. Siockk Med MS, w, 336 m ?CVIII. 315 

Takevgieynesofpionye. Gxe^Promp,Parzf 39 S/aPyany} 
herbe,>M«z<x. Ihid 401/1 Pyony, herbe, idem qimd pyanye 
1533 Klyot Cad, Ifelthe iii v (x 539 ) Pourgors of 
ch^er .Pyonie. 1548 Turner Nasms of Heroes 59 Peony 
the female groweih in euery countrey, hut I neuer saw the 
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male sauing only in Anwerp. 1591 Sylvester Du Barias 
1 m 71a About an Infants neck hang Peome, It cures 
Alcydes cruell Maladie x6io W. Folkingham A rt ofSurv^ 
I 11, 38 Dry earth for Peionie, with sand for Paunces 1706 
Phillips, Pseoma^ the Peony or Piony, a Flower, the 
Roots of which aie of great Use in Pbysick. X784 Cowflr 
Ttxsh I 35 There might ye see the pioney spread wide, The 
full blown rose, the shepheid and his lass. 1867 Pearson 
Hist Eng I. 56 It IS even possible that to Rome we owe 
the rose, the lily, and the paeony. 

2 . aitnh, and Comb, a attrib, or as adj Re- 
sembling a peony-flower, daik red ; esp of the 
cheeks, plump and rosy. b. Comb , as peony-bush^ 
-rooty -seed ; peony-faced adj. , f peony-kernel, 
a peony-seed ; f peony-water, a dunk made from 
the peony 

1548 Turner Names ofHerbes 59 Peony loote is hole m 
the fyist and dxy in the thyide degree X694SALMON Bate's 
Dispens (X7t3) 16/2 You may give it either alone, or in Black- 
chenywatei, or Peony. Water ^ X796 Mrs Gi.k&sj:: Cookery 
XXI 327 Stick the cream with piony kernels xZxo Splendid 
Follies III. 48 Mopping their piony cheeks with ahandker- 
chief 1892 T. Hardy IVell-Belooed 1. v, The beating of the 
wind and rain and spray had inflamed her cheeks to peony 
hues. xdg;iHailyCAr0N,2BAug 3/5 Rose-flowered, pseony- 
flowered, and Japanese asters. 

People Fonns: «, 3-6 peplo; 

( 3“5 pepule, 4-6 -ul, 5-6 -rLll(e ; 4-5 pepiUe, 4-6 
-ill, 5-6 -il ; 5 pepylle, 5-6 -yU ; 6 Sc, peiplo, 
7 peeple). 4-5 poeple, (5 -ul), 5- people, 
(5 peopel, -nil). 7 3-5 pnple, (5 pnpSle, -ill, 
-yll, -uU) ; 4-5 peuple. 5 . 4-5 pople, (4 -lUe, 
5-6 - 11 ), [a AF poeple (Britton), people (Rolls 
of Farit.) OF. pople y poephy pneplCy peuplCy puple 
=s "Px, pohlCypoholy %^, pueblOy \i, popoloi---'L, poptt- 
Imiy acc. of populus the people, the populace.] 

1 . A body of persons composing a community, 
tribe, race, or nation ; Folk i. Sometimes 
viewed as a unity, sometimes as a collective of 
number, a. In singular, as a collective of unity. 

[xapa Britton I Introd, Edward Roi de Engleterre^ De- 
sirauntz pes entre le poeple qe est en nostie proteccioun.] 
X340-70 AUx Bind, 1089 So 30 hen by-set in an yle, pat 
per may comen in 5our kip non vnkoupe peple cx^75 Sc, 
Leg, Saints w, {,Paulus) 461 Pu [Rome] art digne callit to be 
now haly folk and pepill chosyn. Ibid iv {Jacobus) j6 pis 
James, .pe wa can ta to span3e. pat puple to enstyne 
treutht to brynge 1390 Gower Coif II, 180 Til so befell, 

That god a poeple for himselve Hath chose a X400-M 
Alexander 341a llkap^ill his possession in pes mo3t he 
broweke, 1562 WiNacrf^if Tractatisi Wks (S T S)I 7 
Setting vp ane peple heidles left of God x6xx Beavm. & 
Fl Kmg no K\ 1, 1 were much better be a king of beasts 
Than such a people, 1835 Lyttov Rien&i n vi, Rienzi ad- 
diessed the Populace, whom he had suddenly elevated into 
a People 1852 Tennyson Ode Ok Wellington 1st A people’*; 
voice! we are a people yet x86a Stanley Jeto.Ck (1877) 
I, v 87 Whatever histoiy exists is the history of a man, but 
not ofa people: 

b. In sing, form, construed as a plural, 

X3 Cursor M 7323 (Cott.) Omang pir puple [G , Tr pis 
folk, F jKure folk] sat pou latt A stalvorth man pat saul 
haitt. X340-70 Alex ^ Bind 4 I)eie wilde centre was wist 
& wondurful peple, pat weren proued fnl proude x6oo J 
PoRV tr. Leo's Africa Intiod 4X Ouer against which cape 
do inhabite the people called Bramas tStx Bible Isa, vixi 
19 Should not a people seeke vnto their God ? 1653 HoLCRorr 
Procopius J 13 This people ai e Christians, .and have been 
subject to the King of Persia. 1857 Buckle Civiliz I xui 
745 Eveiy people woilhy of being called a nation possess m 
their own language ample lesources for expressing the 
highest ideas 

o. pi, peoples, nations, races ( = L. popuhy 
gentes') 

Tins plural form was avoided in idthc. Bible versions, and 
hy many 17th and i8th c, wiiters t see d It was thought to 
lequire defence or explanation even in 1817 and 1B30, 

c X374 CiiAUccR Former Age 2 A Blysful lyf, Ledden the 

oeples m the former age. xaSa^WYcUF Rev x. ix It be 

oueth thee eftsoone to prophecie to hethen men, and to 
pupils [Tindalc to Geneva people, Rhem , 16 ix, R V 
peoples], and to langagis, and to many kingis (So xvii. 15 in 
the same versions ] i430“4o Lvuc. Bochas it 1 (1554) 33/b, 
Obedience combineth the ti ue opinions In hertes of peoples. 
1551 RouiNSONti RIords Uiop,\ (1895)“^ So manye strange 
and vnknowne peoples and countreis, xsSa, i6tx [see 1382 
above] Befoie nations and peoples x6m Fuller Holy 
War V, Mil. (1840) 266 Saladin answered him, that be also 
iuled*over as many peoples 1665 Boyle Occas, Ref v i 
(1848) 29B A Throne, to which above an bundled other 
Peoples paid homage 1778 Bp Lowth 1 rand Isa xxxiv 
I Diaw near, 0 ye nation^ and hearken, And attend to me, 
0 ye peoples I 1806 W. Taylor m IV aiBThe 

moral habits of the seveial peoples of the eaith. 1817 G S 
Faber Eight Dissert, (1845) I, in. 11. 208 Gen xhv 10 
people In the onginal Hebrew the woid is pluial. If 
therefoiethe delicacy of our ears be offended by the uncouth 
sound cd peoples, let os at least, sulistitute the moie 
euphonic woid nations 1830 Gen P. Tiiompson Exerc, 
(1842) I adi To say ‘The Representative of lYka peoples ' [as 
trans Le Reprlseniant des Peuples\ would not be under- 
stood at all. Such, however, is the idiom of the original 
1853 Whcwell Grotins II 2 The peoples who had been 
under his authoiity will be their own masters. 1864 H. 
SrrNCFR Princ Biol n vni § 80 I 241 The characters of 
neighbouring peoples. 1877 Morley Crti Misc Ser, « 345 
Allour English-speaking peoples. 

fd. In the sense ‘nations' the form people was 
also used unchanged: constantly so foi the Gr 
and Heb. pi. in Tmdale and Coverdale and other 
i( 5 th c Bible versions founded on them (but not in 
Khem.) , nearly always so m Geneva, and in i6t 1 


(where the Revisers of 1881-5 have uniformly 
substituted peoples). Also in many 1 8th c. writers, 

1526 Tinsale Luke 11 ^x For myne eyes have sene the 
saveour sent from the Which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people [Tiiliv , so Covcrd to Geneva^ and i6ir 1 
WVcLir peplis, v r, puphs ; Rhem and R, V, peoples], 
Coverdale Ps 1 xvi[i] 3 Let the people ptayse the (O God), 
yee let all people prayse the [iSV other versions to i6it j 
Wyclip puphs, R V peoples ] — Ban iv 1 Nabuchodo- 
nosor kynge, vnto all people, kynreddes and tunges [WvcLir 
peplis, z;?* pupils, i6n people, R.V peoples] X1S67 Gitde ^ 
Godhe B Ps u (b T S ) 85 All iiatiounts The Kingis, and 
the^ peple, with ane consent, Resistis the, thy power and thy 
gloir x6ix Bible Isa, 11. 4 Hee shall ludge among the 
nations* and shall rebuke many people [WycLiPpuples, R.V, 
peoples) 1625 N Carpenter Geog, Bel 11 xiii (1635) 214 
Letters and discipline were first borrowed from the easterne 
people. X793 Jetferson Writ (1859) IV ao It will prove 
that the agents of the two people [the U S and France] aie 
either great bunglers or great lascals. 

e. iransf. Of animals (m qnot., after the Vulg. 
and Heb.) Cf. Folk i b. 

138a WvcLir Prov xxx 25 Amptis, a feble puple, that 
greithen m lep time mete to them [1388 Amtis, a feble puple: 
X535 CoVERDALF, The Emmettes are but a weake people; 
X560 (Genev.), The pismire? a people not strong; x6xx The 
Ants are a people not strong]. 

2 . The persons belonging to a place, or consti- 
tuting a particular concourse, congregation, com- 
pany, or class. Construed as plural 

As said of a congregation or body of worshippers, it some- 
times appioaches the sense of ‘ lay people', ‘laity’; see 4b 
a X300 Cursor M, 8651 (Cott ) All folud him, () J^e peple 
IF poeple] of ilk tun. 1:1330 Amis 4* Amil, aioi Child 
Amoraunt stode the pople among, 1362 Lancl. P PI A 
FroL 56, 1 font kora Freres . Precbmge J^e p^le c 1400 Si 
A Icxiusi^AvA. 622) 563 Ffor lisuynges gi ete, & loader blast, 
Wei sore J?® poeple was agast. x^ Caxton Chron, Eng 
ccxlii. (1482) 282 Was tber a rumour, .that kyjig Ricliard 
come to westmynstie, and the peuple of londou ranne thyder. 
1548-9 (Mai.) Bk, Com, Prayer^ Morn Prayei shalbe 
read 11. lessons distinctely withaloude voice, that the people 
maye heare 163a Lmicow Trav, v 184 Monabteries, the 
people wheieof llue vndei the order of Saint Basile, X7X1 
Mrs Ix)ng in Swift's Wks, (1841) II 477, I wish, you 
would make a pedigi ee for me ; the people here want sadly to 
know what I am 1739 Gray Lett , to A shion 21 Apr , The 
Abbds indeed and men of learning are a People of easy 
access enough 1855 Macaulay / fzx/ xii 111 263 The 
people of Cavan migrated m one body to Enniskillea 
f b. As collecHve stng A body or company of 
persons; a company, a midtiLude. Also with//. Ohs, 
c X385 Chaucer A'wjf 's T 1655 The paleys ful of peples vp 
and doun, Here thre, ther ten X390 Gower Can/ 1 . 82 Ho 
spillcth many a word in wast That schal with such a poeple 
trete a 1400 Desir Troy 1034 He [Hercules] Assemohd of 
Soudiours a full sadde pepull ^1449 Pecock Repr iv viu. 
464 Whenne the Peplis weien clepid to gideie to him 2482 
Warkw, Chi on (Camden) 8 He gadeiyd a grete peple of 
menne XS35 Coverdale 2 Chron, xxx 23 TTiere came 
together vnto leiusalem a greate people, to kepe the feast 
of vnleuended bed. 1662 tr Sc/tol to H More's Aniid, 
Aih III IX § 2 (1712) 171 Who allh-ms that Witches have 
no more to do with the Devil than other wicked peoples, 

3 . Pei sons in relation to a supeiior, or to some 
one to whom they belong. Chiefly with possessive, 
a The lieges or subjects of a king or other ruler, 
spiritual or temporal , the subjects or servants of 
God, of Christ, or of a Saint (quot c 1450) con- 
sidered as their personal sovereign or lord ; the 
pansliioners of a paiish piiest or parson, the con- 
gregation or 'flock* of a pastor, etc. Const, as pi 

[129a Britton 1. v § 2 En despit et damage de nou<s et de 
nosterpocple ] az3oo Cursor M 18371 pou es pe laueid of 
liele,Til all]>i peple foi to bring Vteof thialhedhl)ncboslmg 
c 1430 Lydg, Min Poems (Percy Soc ) 4 Bei>ediing [God] lo 
send yow prosperite and many jeris, to the comfort of alle 
youie loving peple. 1444 Rolls ofFetrtt V 8/1 Y« King 
havyng compassion of his peoples compleynt c 1450 St, Cwih- 
tees) 5232 pe pepil of pe saynt Fledd away with |«ur 
gude, And to durham all >ai gode 1556 Chron Gr. Fitais 
(Camden) 31 For ci uelues that he dyd unto hj^s perys and 
hyspepull x6xi Bible Das?; ix 26 The people of the Prince 
that shall come, shall destroy the citie 1733 Pope Ess 
Man HI 214 *lwas Vutue only A Prince the Father of a 
People made. x85x Tennyson To the Qifeenyiy She wrought 
her people lasting good. Ibid, ix, Borne august deciee, 
Which kept her thi one unshaken still, Broad based upon bei 
people’s will 1897 Q Victoria Messa^ 22 June, From my 
Iiemt I thank my beloved people. May God bless them 
2902 K Edward VII Let to hts People 7 Aug, Tlie 
prayeis of my People for ray recovety were heard, 
iiansf 2577 B Googe Hereshach's Hush iv (2586) 182 
Who [king bee] must hunselfe also bee depnued of bis wings, 
if he bee to busie headed, and will alwaies be carriiug bu 
people abioade. 

b. The body of attendants, armed followers, le- 
tamers, lelinue, woikpeople, servants, slaves ; also 
(now less usual), crew (of a ship), troops, soldiers, 
‘men* (in relation to their ofiicers). Const pi 

13 Coer de E 1652 Also Robert Toumeham Orel peple 
With hym cam, 13 K, Alls, 1032 (Bodl, MS ) All ke innes 
of toun Hadden litel foysoun pat day Jiat com Oeopatras 
So mychel poeple wi)> her was c 1450 Merlin xxviii 560 The 
kynge Bandema^ asbemhled his peple that he haddexx^' 
1568 CRArroN (ysrou I 42 And on a tyme goyng on htlnt- 
yng, when he had lost his people, he was destioyed. of Wolnes 
xSzt CoTGR. s V Mien, II est des miens, he is one of my ser- 
uants, people, followers, 1679 Claverbouse Let, Earl of 
Einliffigmv I June, I mad the best retraite the confusion 
of our peMle would suffer. X74S P. Thomas Jml Anson's 
Voy 51 Commissioned the Trials prize .with the same 
Commander, Officers and People, 1828 Scott F M Perth 
XU, The Douglas people are m motion on both sides of the 
nver. 1847 G. R. Gleig Battle of Waterloo 11 xxx 245 
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Throughout this magnificent advance the Bake was up with 
the foremost of his people. 1856 Olmsted SUtDe Siaies 659 
Vegetables for the family, and for the supply of * the people 
c Those to whom auy one belongs ; the members 
of one^s tribCj clan, family, community, association, 
church, etc,, collectively ; esp m public-school and 
university, and hence in general colloquial parlance 
One’s parents, brothers and sisters, 01 other rela- 
tives at home. Peopie-in-law, the relatives of 
one’s wife or husband {colhn.). Const, as pi 
zaSa WvcLJP Gen xxv. 8 Abranam was deed m a good 
elc!e and he was gaderyd to his puple [i6ij was gathered 
to his people] 1474 Caxtou C/itsse ir. ii 27 And so a 
Quene oagnt to be chaste, ivyse, of honest peple. 1837 
W. Irving Ca//, Bonnevilh 1 X 1 R46 , 1 have taught him the 
language of ray people, 1851 Carlyle vj (1B72) 

139 Mrs Sterling and the family had lived with his Father's 
people thiough winter *890 Walfobd Havoc qf Smile 11 
Youths whose ‘ people ' are so sure to be met with in Piccadilly 
t8g4 Mrs Bvan Ml 3» a Man^s JC, (1B99) 262 John and 
1 went down into Bevonshiie, for me to be introduced to my 
people«in>law, you know. 1897 Max Fambcrton in Windsor 
Mag Tan 2^/a A sense of freedom from the narrower con* 
trol of home and people. 19m Eton. Glossary 25 Boys 
always speak of their relations as 'their people*. This of 
course is not by any means restricted to Eton Mod 
ipxontafii ' 1 shall have my people up at the Eights 


4 . The common people, the commonalty; the 
mass of the community as distinguished from the 
nobility and ruling or official classes Const, as pU 
(i^ Rolls o/Parlt 1 . 219/1 Pur eux & le Poeple aprendre 
de la foi Dieu, & faire oreisons.] <7 1330 R Brunne Citron 
(iSio) i2y To London him [Henry] brouht with grete 
solempnite pe popille him hisouht her kyng forto be 
13^ 1 REVISA Hidden (Rolls) I. 35 Seuene persones whos 
dedes me wnteh in stones, h^t l»e}}. kyng in his lewme, 
kny^t in bataile, luge in plee, bisshop In clergie, lawefulman 
in he peple, housbond in hous, religious man in chirche. 
13SIO Gower Cotif II 3x7 If 1 among the poeple duelle, Unto 
the poeple I schal It telle c 1400 Maunoev (Roxb ) Fref a 
Assemblee of be pople [ilfS'. C peple] withouten loides h^^t: 
may gouerne pam es as a flokk of schepe |>at has na schepe- 
hird. c 1489 Caxton Blancliardyn xxxi zi6 Amonge the 
knygbtes & pepyll of Tourmaday, XS93 Shaks, 3 Hen VX^ 
III ill. ^5 Our People, and our Peeres, are both mis*led 
xfigo Htcholas Papers (Camden) 1 . xg8 The People in Eng* 
land are universally discontented with the daily new Taxes 
imposed on them, vi^ix^umnsLett^xx. (1773) 11.264,1 speak 
to the people as one of the people H Reed Led, 

Eng, Lit, vii (1878) 235 He caught the ear of the people by 
using the people s own speech. 1879 M Arnold G Sand 
Mixed Ess. 339 The people is what interested George Sand. 
And in France the people is, above all, the peasant 1892 
Zanowill Childr, Gheito I. a3z The Club was the People's 
Palace of the Ghetto. 1900 According tony 

Lights 5 Thackeray, .was not so well known in the streets 
as Charles Dtekens^he was not so much of a ‘ people’s man 

b. The people sometimes contextually equiva- 
lent to 'the lay people’, ‘ the laity*, as distinguished 
from the clergy; although in most such cases it 
can be explained as « 'the congregation ’ (sense 2), 
or 'the parishioners’ or 'iiocfc’ (sense 3), in relation 
to the priest, cleigyman, or minister, 
xgSi, X548-9 [see sense a] x548-<9 Bk Com Prayer^ Com- 
viitmon^ Then shall the Prieste [1352 minibter] firate receiue 
the Communion in both kmdes iiimselfe, and next dehuer it 
to other Ministers, .and after to the people ^1633 G. 
Herbert Countrey Parson vi, Boih Amen and all other 
answers which are on the clerk's and people's pait to answer. 
1^9 SiMmons Lay Foils Mass Bk Introd. 18 The Church 
having appointed simultaneous but separate devotions for 
the priest and people. 

6. Pohttcs, The whole body of enfranchised or 
qualified citizens, considered as the source of power; 
esp. in a demociatic state, the electorate. 
l<? z4za Hoccleve JDe Reg Przne 2886 Ffor peples vois 
15 goddes voys, men seyne.] 1646 T Edwards Gaugrmtia 
lit 15 That all Power, Places, and OiBces that are just in 
this Kingdom, ought only to arise from the choise and 
dection of the people, 1648-9 Jrnl ITo Comm 4 Jan ,The 
Commons of England, in Pailiament assembled, do Declare, 
That the People are, under God, the Original of all just 
Powet, Washington Ir. Milton's Def Pop M.'s 

v^s 17^ I. S16 Under the woid People, we comprehend 
all our Natives, of what Order and Degree soever, in 
that we have settled one Supieme Senate only, in which 
the Nobility also, as a part of the People may give then 
Votes 1792 Gouv Morris in Spaiks Life ^ Writ, (183s) 
II 243 It IS not possible to say, to the people 01 to the sea, 
so far shall thou go and no faithei xSoq Kendall Trav 
I vu. so An example, I believe sohtaiy in the statutes, of 
the use of the woid People as a body possessed of cml 
iighis «z849Edcn %LtiOTT^ God save the people 
wut Thou save the people, 0 God of mercy, when? xSsg 
Mill Libeiiy 1 la The will of the people practically 
means, the will of the most numerous or the most active 
part of the people;, the people conseciuently may desiie 
to oppress a part of their number 1884 Spedaior 2 Aug 
998/a He also accused the Government of not trusting 
the people, of shrinking from an appeal to the people 
Avnr Comviw (1890)] vxiii 328 The supreme 
law-making power is the People, that is, the qualified voters, 
acting m a prescribed way 

0 Men or women indefinitely; men and women; 
peisons, folk. Constiued as pi, 

13. Sir Beues (A ) 2275 J)re kinges and dukes fiue llis 
cheualrie adoun ginneb driue, And meche o]>er peple 
ischent. 1362 Langl. P, PI, A r. 7 ]?e moste parti of he 
peple J>at passeh nou on eorJ>e 14x3 Ptlgr Sowle (Caxton 
1483) IV. xxiu 69 Lycence is nought easy to gete Spyrytes 
for to apeken to dedely people, 1482 Wahkw. Chron 
5 Whereof the most peple were sory. 1605 
Shaks. l vu. 33, 1 haue bought Golden Opinions 
from all sorts of people, a X617 Hieron Penance for Stn 


XV. Wks. z6i9“2o II 233 They become on a sudden to be 
(os It were) other kind of persons and people then befoie 
they were, 1662 J Davies tr Olearvus Voy Amhass, 293 
The City was so depopulated, that there were not people 
enough left to fill the sixt part of it 170^ Stanhopp 
Parapkr, 1 . 59 A Nature which cannot bear its own, and 
much less other Peoples Burden. 1709 Steele Taller No. 36 
?3 ‘ 'I here are Some People who fancy, ifOther People— * 
Autumn repartees; ‘People may give themselves Aiix , but 
Other People, perhaps, who make less ado, maybe, perhaps, 
as agreeable as People who set themselves out more ' 2837 

Dickers Pichm, iv,'! he scene of action, towards which crowds 
of people were already pouiing from a vaiiety of quarteis 

b. Often with defining words, where the singular 
has the distinctive man or woman \ e g. aims-- 
people^ applicable to alms-men or alms-womeity or 
to both , so coloured people, country-people, labour- 
ing people, lay-people, iomts-pcople, working people, 
work-people, old people, young people ; people of 
colour, people of quality, etc For these, when 
specific, see the qualifying element. Good people, 
formerly a courteous form of addressing an 
assemblage ; cf. Good a 20. 

1420 Rolls ofPartt IV 336/2 An hole Dismo of your lay 
poeple. XSX4 Barclay Cyt, 4 UplottdysJm, (Peicy boc) s 
We finde yonge people be moche improvydent 1534 C /<7 on 
Q yane (Camden 1850) 56 Good peopl^I am come hethci 
to die Jhid 57, I pray you all, good Chiistian people, to 
beare me witnesso that I dye a true Christian woman 1625 
PuRCHAS Ptlgnntsm xii § 2 They hold that hlonkies m 
times post were men and women, and call them in theii 
language ‘ The old people ' 2667 Pepys Dtaty 10 Apr , No 
moie people of condition willing to live theie. 17x2 tr 
Pomet's Hist Diugi I. 148 Freely .eaten by People of 
Quality 2766 Goldsm Elegy Mad Bog 1 Good people all 
of every sort, Gi\e ear unto my song 1879 Simmons X^ay 
Folks Mass Bk Introd. x8 It was a congregational service 
in which the lay people took theii pait in then own tongue 
1899 Scribner's Mag XXV. 76/1 From daybreak . foot- 
people and cazriages began to take up a position on the 
downs. 

c. emphatically, « Human beings. 

17X450 Meihn 534 Ffor thei be no peple as othei be, but it 
be fendes of helle, ffor neuer mortall man mygbl do that 
these haue vs don 1589 Puitcniiam Eng Poesie 111 xmi 
(A rb.) iQx Raskall is properly the hunters terme guien to 
young deere, leane and out of season, and not to people. 
Mod, There were some sheep in the field, but no people, 

d. Uansf Living cieaturcs. poet, or rket, 

a X667 Ter Taylor Serm, (1678) it.xui. 90 Joynls of a dead 
Man fit for nothing but for uie little people that creep in 
Graves x8ai Shelley Hellas 523 We saw the dogfish 
hastening to tbeir feast. Joy waked the voiceless peoj^e of 
the sea 1899 Gertr Jckylt. Wood ft Garden vu, The 
flitting of butterflies, the hum of all the little winged people 
among the branches. 

7 . Unemphatically, people becomes quasi-pro- 
nominal (cf. a man, Man sh 4 g), equivalent in the 
nominative to F. on, Gen man, but having a corre- 
sponding objective and possessive, e. g. 'people 
say that he is extravagant*, ' cabs waiting lo bring 
people back', 'to give people what they want , 
'one who can read people’s thoughts’. In tins 
sense people has in colloquial use taken the place 
of men ('men say*, etc.) ; but in caily ME the 
people (=F. seems to have had a similar use. 

c 1275 On Serving Chrisi 62 in 0 JS. ilfwc 92 per he 
polede pyne as pe peple me tolde. 1377 Langl P PI B. n 
2x4 Ac marchantz.. appal allied hym as a pienticc pe poeple 
to serue 1599 Shaks Mitch Ado 11 i 266 A man miy lauo 
as quiet in hell, as in a sanctum y, and people smne vpon 
purpose, because they would go thither. x6oo ^AYL 
n ui 5 Why me you vertuoos? why do people loue you? 
1606 — Ant ^Cl j \ 54 Weel note The qualilics of 
people 1696 Prior Secretary x6 But wliy should 1 stones 
of Athens rehearie, Wheie people knew loie, and were 
partial to verse ? 17 , Swin Misc, (J ), People u ere tempted 
to lend by great premiums and laige interest 1843 J. II 
Newman XMU (1891) II 425 People cannot understand a 
man being in a state of doubt 1871 Mori ev Crit, Misc 
Sea I. Carlyle (1878) 163 Excess, on the otliei side, leads 
people into emotional transports 

8 attrib and Comb , as people-organ, -pkasei , 
-worship ; peoplc-bhndiug, -born, -deirouring, -pes- 
tered adjb. ; people-king [ti L poptihts rex, F. 
peuple-ro{\, a sovereign people, people-state, a 
democracy. 

1 ^ I’oLtoK in D Pollok X^tfe 151 , 1 saw no *peoplc- 

hhnding farce kept up 1848 Buckuey Jhada A Vople- 
thou, Burkp Regie. Peace i 
Wks Vni 113 That Oieat Biitain should bid with the 
rest, for the meicy of the *people-king 18x3 tr Pmtqueville 
«5 In the estimation of these barbaiians, the name of 
Romans, of 'e-king, is equivalent to that of vassal 

or slave iBzz T, Mitchell AndeXi/i. 11 p vi, Adiamatic 
tetialogiie, developing, m the author’s peculiar manner, Ins 
idea of a people-king x 856 Motley in Corr (1880) II 230 
A Hapsburg 15 not like a People King, which cannot, save 
by aniubilmion, die 1851 Mrs Browning Casa Guidi 
W I 814 .teacher will build the golden pipes and 
^nthesize Tins *people-organ for a holy strain, 1557 
Grimaldp Lover to his Dear 15 in ToitelVs Misc (Arb ) 07 
^eeplepesterd London lykes thee nought. 1579^ North 
Plutarch 31 He remaineth now no mote a King or 
beoometh a ’’People pleaser, or a ciuell tymnt, 
*605 Syivcster Du Bartas n in iv Captains laoo The 


worship, by the people themselves 
Hence Peoplelze (prp’laiz) zr. nonce-%vd,, to 
render popular m character , Peo*plealilp Ohs*, 


the position of a commonei, jilain citizenship ; 
Peoplet (pr'plel), a small people, nation, or lube. 

X865 E BMikEYCT Walk Land' s Endvi ao8 The Establislicd 
Chuich could not do a better thing to begin with, than to 
^peofleist these magnificent edifices [the cathedials] com- 
mitted to its tiust. 1 cannot popularise, because a kind 
of flashy significance attaches to that woid. 1650 B Dis- 
colhtnimwn^ If 1 be an Esquire, I will sell my Esguireship 
to any honest man for a good "'’People-ship 1872 R Black 
tr. Guizot's Hist Fr 1 . 3 A *peoplct [hr peitplade\ distinct 
fiom all Its neighbours in features, costume, and especially 
hnguage, 1880 Episodes l*r* Jhd* 9 Cliailemagiie had 
still much rigour to excicise in Saxony^ including the 
lemoval of certain Saxon peoplets out of then country 
People (p/’*p*l), Forms • sec prec. [a. F. 
peupler, 111 OF* popler, pvefler, pupler (12th c. in 
llatz -Barm.), f.pettplex see prec.] 

1 , U ans. To finmsh or fill with people 01 iiiliabi- 
lants ; lo populate. 

CX500 Melunne 18 And he began within her land for 
to bjld & make fayie touncs & strong Castels, and was 
the land within short tyme pcupicd laisonably. x|^ Siiaks. 
Much Wifo 11 in' 251 Tlie world must be peopled 1604 15 . 
G[uiMSTONr] xy Acosta's Hist Indies \\*s\ aiijThe foil c of 
Silver hath peopled tins inountainc nioic th.in any other 
place in all these Kingdomos 1696 WnisioN Th Xiaii/i n 
(1722) 137 The neaiest Regions must have been first and 
most fully peopled 1766 Ri in X^ti Wks 1 , 47/x Our C’ollcgc 
IS very wen peopled tins session 1840 'J iiikiwaii. Gteeie 
Vll lix. ^69 Bcleucus founded ins new capital. Anliochia, 
peopling it with the inhabitants of Auligonia. 

b iramf To fill or stock (with animals, 
inanimate objects, etc.). 

bn. Birnf.hs Cold Bk M* Aiirel, (1546) Kk, 0 
^ybet. thou arte peopled with innoLentis X644 G Pi atti s 
m XXai tub's Legacy (1655) 247 It lasts three or foui years 
in the ground, accouhng ns the ground is good, and (at 
first) well peopJctl with it. 1837 J, W Croki r in C, /\tpe/s 
S Feb., Oui influciua continues soinehow to people the 
cliurchyoids. 

o. Jfg, To imagine, or represent, as peopled. 

x8x7-x8 .Shi r r rv Ros 4 X/elen 147 'TIils silent spot tnidltlon 
old Ilad peopled with the spectial dead a 1854 H. n 
X*ect Brit I^eeis (1857) 11 , xl 87 U’hat region which Ins 
genius has peopled with spuitunl creations. 1879 Pbol um 
yVeas Ways Sc. x 199 The fanciLS of men have peopled 
three of the four elements with stiangc forms of life. 

2 , To fill or occupy as inhabitants ; to inhabit; 
lo constitiUe the population of (a country, etc ) 

c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi 150 Ye sholdehave see 
come there knyghles, gentylmen, burgej’s, . . yomen, . so 
that this castell was peplcd of all maner of folke. 1606 G. 
W[ooococke] thst, Jvsitne xxxviii xao There is no dififer- 
mice between the Ficnchmen that inhabit Asia, and the 
Frenchmen that people Italy, Nlwtom L honed, 

Asnended i (1728) 106 The people of Caria . . iHSgau to 
fiequent the Greek seas, and people some of the Islands 
therein. X732 Popl ICss Man i, 27 \Vh.it sary'd Being 
peoples every star 1854 BRioin Sp , Rusua^i Mar. (1876) 
236 'Ihe thousand millions of human beings who..]>coplc 
this planet 

b iransf and fig, of animals, inanimate ob- 
jects, etc. 

x593 Siiaks Rich, IX, v.v. 9 These same Thoughts, people 
tins Little World. x6rx IJ^aum Fl. King and no A\ i. i, 

I have sent Tht pride, of all his joutU to people graves, 
1632 Milton Pe/isetosoS As tliickand iiuniWleM. As the 
gay motes that people the Sun Beams. 2805 W, Ravnui rs 
Mm Haters 224 The variLtyof niarinc produsttotis tli.st 
2865 KiNGSii Y Ilerevt viii, The heroes 
cf Tioy, Alexander and liis generals, peopled her irnagmatioii. 

fc. absol* To settle down as inlialntants or 
colonists; to foim a settlement. Obs 
159® Raleigh Discov Gvtana 19 leronuno OrUal dc Sara- 
gosa, Vrith tjo soldiers was cast with the cuinint on the 
coast of Rnn, and peopled about S Miguell dc NeiierL 
x^ K G[itiMsiONnj ly Acosta's lint Indies vii v. 508 
Amny talked of pcojiUng theie, and lo passe no farther 

3 , vtir, (for rejl ) To become tilled or occupied 
witJi people , lo glow populous. 

2659 Hi \ lin Fxameit Hist i 108 The world had peopled 
very slowly. ,if Eve had not twinned at least at evtry birtli. 
1790 MoRbr Wiwr Geog 1, 341; This state [Vermont] ih 
lapidly peopling. 1892 Home Missionary (N. V ) July 155 
Not being on die line of a lailroad, it has not peopled so 
fastasCreede * 


** p X\X}, yjn a, Jircc. VU. -jr -JKIJ SJ 

Occupied by people, lull ol inhabitants; inhabiled. 
Ahofg, 

Phas xltv (Percy Soc.) 217 Octavyan 
. Ihroughe the worlde and the peopled preace Letters had 
159* Jwo GeuL \ iv. 3 lIuK shadowy des.ut 

I better hrooke then flourishing peopled Townes. X598 
llAki HYi I (pf I 5 The first peopled land that he had 
found since Ins dtp.utuie from liis owne dwelling x6W 
Dryden Elegy Hhi A* ICilligrew xa6 When the peopled 
ark the whole ci cation bore 17x2 Addison Sped No 519 
1*2 Every jmrtof Matter in peopled Everygreen I.eaf swarms 
with Inhabitants. 1844 Sianlfy Arnold (1858} I. vu. 324 
To present to one's mind a peopled landscape, 
b. With advbs 

2588 Parke tr Mendoza's Hist* China 200 The suburbes 
. was so well peopled 1604 E GLrimstoneI tr. D'Aeosta^s 
Hist Indies ni lax 178 At this day we see it lesse peopled 
1790 Burke AV, Rev* loi England, the best«peopled part of 
the united kingdom. 2842 W. Sjaldinc Italy ^ It Isl* 
173 Cremona.. a large city not half peopled, xlto 
thick^pe^pl^^^'^* country.. was billy.. and 


tPeo-pledom. 03; [f. Paomj^ after 

A province, commime, deme (usually with 
irference to andent Greece) j alto, tte domtekHi 
01 a people^ a democracy* 
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PBPFEK. 


1657 ICarl Honm tr Panda's Pol Di^c* 119 Gieecc 
waj» divided into many several Pcopledoms 1659 J* 
Harrinc^ion Lawgtvuig m iv (1700) 460 The {brifioi) 
Peopledoms 01 Piytanys of Athens, which Theseus gather'd 
into one body i66o Bondc 6 cuf Rtg 333 It is the people 
now whicii make the King) if so, \^iy ever had we any 
Kingdoms ? why were they not calltd Peopledoms ? i7tx 
IS Wakd yulg Btii VII 80 And hope the Kingdom will 
become, In time, a gloiioiis Peopledoin. 

Feopleless, a, [f aspiec. -»■ -less] Havjng 
no people or population , uninhabited 
x62x Lady M Wroth Ureuiia 115 Delos once rich and 
populous, now pooie and peoplelesse 1643 T, Casc Serm 
in Ken Covuuudi, ^ Coif (1895) 248 Thy swoid hath made 
many a faithful ministei peopleless 1855 R Chambers in 
Chamb Jrnl IV, 185/1 All seemed as desolate and people* 
less ns when Ingolf first apptoached the island 

Feopleir (p^' [f. People &+-£»!] One 

who peoples or causes the peopling of a countiy; 
a colonizer ; an inhabitant. 
xda4 JE, GCaiMSiONc] ti D'AcostoCs lItU Indies \\i \x 149, 

I have knowne the Gennerall Jerome Costilla, the auntient 
peopler of Cusco Ibtd vii u 498 U'he se(,ond peopleis 
came from other fane countries 1692 O Walklr Oik* ^ 
Koiu Hui 63 note^ Cham, the Son of Noah, and Peopler 
of Afuca. 1841 Lanc Arab His III 137 Where are the 
kings and the peoplers of the eartli ? 1872 Blackif Lays 
H%^hU 96 Peopleis of the peaceful glen 

fig x82x Ex mmmr 627/1 Greek mythology is the religion 
of our poetry, the peopler of our start y spheres 
Peopling (pi" phg), [f asprec +-IN0I] 
The action of the vb. People, settling with or 
occupation by people 01 inhabitants 
X572 {iitlii A Letter sent by I B wherm is conteined 
a laige discourse of the peopling & inhabiting the Ardes, 
and other adiacent [countnesj m the North of Ireland 1690 
Lockf Govt II V § 36 In the ,, fii&t Peopling of the World. 
x88x W. G. Marsiiali, Phro' Amer iv 94 Tlie peopling of 
America is proceeding at a great rate X885 J Ball in 
'pnil Linn» See* XXTl 23 The peopling of the Antarctic 
lands with then chaiactenstic generic types [of plants] 
b. concr. Population. iaie» 

1834 Hew AlontlUy Iffag XLI. 4x5 Next In degree 
amongst the rural peopling stands * the bold yeoman 

t Feoplish, d!. Obs, rare'^K In 5 pepelyssh, 
poeplissb. [f. poeple^ Peox^lb sb, + -ish L] Ple- 
beian, clownish, vulgar. 

^'Xgj^ CiiAuccR Troylusw 1677 Euery thing {mtsouned 
in*Lo uadde, As rudenesse an pepelyssh [z> r poeplissh] 
appetit 

i Peoplish, v Qbs rare-^^ [f. People sb, + 
-ISH ‘-i ] tram To people. 

XS30 Palsgr 655/2, I peplysfahcjl fyll or store with people, 
leAcnpie The townc is nut all thynge ao bygge as Yorke, 
but It IS better peopiysshed 
Feose, obs form of Pease. 

Peotomy {ptip tomi). Surg [f. Gr, irios penis 
+ -TOjLtia cutting ] Amputation of the penis, 

1890 in Cent. Diet. X893 in Syd Soc. Lex, 

Peow-wow, variant of Pow-wow, 

+ Pepa Stic, a and sb Obs. rare-^^ [ = F. 
plpasltque^ mod.L. pepasUcum^ app. for pepantic- 
fr. Gr. Trciravn/fos having the quality of ripening 
or softening ; but cf Gr n€vcuTfji 6 s (Hippocrates) 
~ iriiravcis concoction.] a. ac^. Having the 
quality of ripening or digesting; digestive, b. sb, 
A medicine that assists digestion, a digestive. So 
t Pepa aticnl a. Obs. rare^\ 

1657 Tomlinson Renotls Dtsp 699 The temperate Medica- 
ment IS truly pepastical, 1706 Phillips, Ptpasiicks^ Medl 
cines that digest and allay Rawness in the Stomach, etc. 
1842 Donglison Med, Lex,% Pepastic^ a medicine supposed 
to have the power of favouiing the concoction of diseases; 
matuiative 

Pepe, obs form of Peep. 

Pep erine (pe'p&m), rare. Also pip-, [f. 

next J Consisting or composed of pepenno. 

1756 Watson in PJaL Trans XLIX 500 On the floor 
there weie .bones, which were included m four pieces of 
the piperine stone. 1826 Nefo) Monthly Mag XVI. 250 
The beasts , . had crept into every, pepeiine cave they could 
meet with. 

II Feperiuo (peperfnd). Geol, Also piperno, 

plpermo. [It, ppenm^ m Florio piperigno^ 
dxaX, ptperfiOt f. pepere so called from its 

consisting of small giains J A light porous volcanic 
rock or tuff, usually of a blown colour, formed of 
sand, cinders, etc. cemented together : a name first 
given to the tufas of Monte Albano near Rome. 

X777 Hamilton m Phil, Tram LXVIII. 3 The stone in 
general use for building here, is a hard volcanic tufla 
of the sort called Piperno in Italy 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat II. 197 Tufa, pepermo, or pipeino 1796 Kibwah 
Elern Mm (ed 2) I, 415 Pipermo seems a concretion 
of volcanic ashes 1879 RurLSV Study Rocks xii 233 The 
piperno of Pianura, near Naples 188a GniKic Geol, Sk, 
%it We took refttge in a little cave in the calcareous pepenna 
II Fepeiromia (pep&rdh mia). Bat, [mod.L , f. 
Gr, tr^epi pepper.] A large genus of herbaceous 
plants of the pepper family (^PtperacesB), found xn 
warm climates, bearing spikes of minute flowers, 
and ill some species ornamental foliage 
i88a Garden 15 July 41/3 Very few of the Peperomi^ are 
worthy of general culture 18^ Westw, Gae 18 Feb ^/s 
Covered with soft green moss and quantities of pepeiomias, 
b^onias, and ferns of all possible different shapes. 

Pepin, obs. form of Pippin 

tPepinnier. Obs rare^K Also pepinnery. 


[ad. F. pipinibre = pdpimrie (Cotgr.), f pdptn 
Prpi»iN] A place where plants are giown ftom 
seed , a nuisery for seedlings 
160X Holland Plmy xvii x. I 510 For to make a good 
pepmnier or noui ce gai den, ihcie would be chosen a special 
peece of ground [1847-78 IIalliwlll, Pipinnery^ that 
part of an orchaid wheie riuit 5£onei> are set lor growing ] 

llPepita (ptfpfta) Also anglicized as pepit. 
[Sp. pepiia pip, kernel, whence F. pdptie ] A 
lump, grain, 01 nugget of native metal. 

1748 Earthquake of Pet u Pref ii Lumps of the purest 
gold unmix’d with any Dregs, as usually these Pepita^s are 
1777 Robi rtson Hnt A mer vii 1 1 . 343 Gold is often found 
m large Pepitas^ or grains. x8xx Pinklrton Petralogy I 243 
Fepitsof copper are intei mixed, and the mineis onlytisepicks. 
fPeple, obs. anglicized form of Feplum 
1658 J^iLLips, Pepk^ a hood, or kerchief, also a kinde of 
imbroidered vesture 
Peple, obs form of People. 
f Peplo graphy. Obs iare'“^, [ad. Gr. weirAo- 
ypaipla desdiption of the pex^los of Athene, or the 
mythological subjects represented on it (see next) , 
name of a work by Vano } 

X656 Blount Glossagr^ Pepiography^,,i)\% desciiplion of 
the vai], called Peplnm 

IlFeplos, peplus (pe*pVs, [a, Gr. 

vevXoSf in pi. wewAa, whence Ia pepit/s, peplum ] 
An outer robe or shawl worn by women in ancient 
Greece, usually of rich material and design, hanging 
in loose folds and sometimes drawn over the head; 
spec that woven yearly for the statue of the goddess 
Athene at Athens, embroidered with mythological 
subjects, and earned m procession to her temple 
at the greater Panathenaea. 

1776 K Chandler Troa}, Greece xx. X02 The procession 
of the Greater Panathenaea attended a peplus or garment, 
designed as an oifenng to Minerva Folias. 1850 Leiich tr 
C, 0 , MullePs Anc Art §34o(ed 2) 405 The Peplos, which 
was very much worn m early times is recognised with 
certainty, m the statues of Fallas in the early style 187s 
Browning Artsioph, Apol, 4827 O child, put from thine eyes 
The peplos, throw it off, show face to sun 1 
Hence Pe’plosed (-fst) a, (ttonce-wd), clothed 
with the peplos. 

X875 Browning A risioptt, Apol 171 Peplosed and Kothorned 
let Athenai fall < 

II Fej^Tun (pe plnm). [L. peplum : see prec ] 

1. ==Peplos. 

1678 CuowoRTH Iniell Syst, i jv. § x8 342 Peplum is 
properly a womanish Fall or Veil, embroidered all over, and 
consecrated to Minerva 1834 Flanch£ Btii Costume 99 
The peplum or veil, and the wimple, was frequently of gold 
tissue or richly embroidered silk. 189X £ Arnold Li, World 
193 Tyiian girls danced by. Clad in the purple peplums 

2 . In modern use : Name of a kind of overskirt, 
in supposed imitation of the ancient peplum, 

X893 fVe^tm, Gaz, vj Oct. 4/1 A handsome gown of 
crimson velvet, made with a very long train, and corsage 
with p^Ium front and a sable collar. 2896 Daily News 
3 Oct 6/5 The revival of the ‘peplum ' overskirt, hancing 
in deep, bold points over an under-dres**, is announced. Ibid,^ 
Thepeplum in velvet over neb brocade. 

11 FepO (pFp^). Bot, [mod. Bot. use o(lj.pepo, 
•‘Omni- pumpkin, a, Gr. Triirwv, short for vinoov 
trl/evos a gourd eaten when ripe, f. Triircav adj. 
ripened, ripe, mellow.] An infenor fleshy fniit, 
with numerous seeds attached to parietal placentm, 
and a firm rind chiefly derived from the calyx; 
chaiacteiistic of the Ctecurbitaceae, as the gourd, 
melon, cucumber, etc. 

[1706 Phillips, PepOt the Pumpion, a large kind of Melon ] 
x86x Bentley Man, Bot, 323 The Fapo is an infenor, one- 
or spuriously thre6.ceUed, many-seeded, fleshy or pulpy 
fruit, x8^ Gakrod & Baxtfr Mat, Med, 258 The fruit 
consists of a globular pepo, about the size of an orange. 
tFe*pOU. Obs, lad.L, pepoit’em (see prec) 
or Y.ptpon (i5-i6thc. in Godef.) 'a Pompion or 
Melon * (Cotgr,).] A pumpkin, Ihe firmt of Cucur^ 
bita Pepo , also, the plant itself. ^ 

X382 WYCLiF Num xi s The goordis, and the peponys 
[X388 & Coverd melouns, Geneo pepons], and the leeke. 
XS33 Elyot Cast, Helthe il vii (154^) *93 Meloaes and 
Peponcs be almoste of one Kynde • . the Pepon is moche 


great Pepon x6o8 wllet HexaPla Exod 248 They pre- 
ferred peppons, onyons, leekes ana ^hkq before it. 1657 
W. CoLcs Adam m Eden cUvi» To which may be added 
Melons, Pepons, Cuenmbers, Artichokes. 

Fepper (pe'pw), Forms: i pipor, piper, 
4 peopuT, 4-5 pepir, (5 p 0 pyr(e, -ur, pepre), 
4-6 piper, 4-8 peper, 6- pepper. [OE. ptpor 
«OLG *pipar^ MLG., MDa./^/^(LG. and Du 
peper), OVLG.pfeffar, MHG. and Gex.pfeffer, ON. 
piparr (Norw. pipar, Sw. poppar, ODa. ptberr, 
Da peber ) ; Com. VVGer, a. piper ^ Gr. jrftrcpt, 
of Oriental origin; cf. pippaW long-pepper. 
The condiment must have become known to the 
Germanic peoples with its Latin name befoie the 
4th c. From OE pipoTy through ^piopor, *peopor, 
came yiY* peopur, pepur, peper, 

(L. piper gave Px.pebre, OF. and AF petvre, V potr^e,)} 
1 . A pungent aromatic condiment, derived fiom 
species of Ptper and allied genera (see 2) , used from 
ancient tunes for flavouiing, and acting as a diges- 


tive stimulant and carminative; esp the dried 
berries of Piper mg) ttm or an allied species, either 
used whole (Peppeecobns) or ground into powder. 

cxooo iEurRic Ctam, ix (Z ) 44 Piper, pipei [o, r. pipor] 
cxooo Sax, Leechd, II 24 Meng pipoi wib hwit cwudu 
a X300 itiriz 279 in M itziier Altengl Spt achpr, iir/i Pepir 
nou shalt thou eten, This mustart shal ben tin mete 1382 
Langl P pi AaV 155, 1 haue peper [C. vir. 359 piper] and 
plane, and a pound of garlek. 1488 Nottingham Rec HI 
269 Ford a quarter of pepur x543’-4 .<4^/35 Hen VIII, 


269 Ford a quarter of pepur x543’-4 .<4^/35 Hen VIII, 
c 10 They shal for eueryelde beare and pay yerely^.one 
younde of pcppei, m and tor the acknowledgyng hym. 1562 
Turner II erhal it go b. The vertue of all peppers in comm uii 


Turner II erhal it go b, The vertue of all peppers in comm uii 
IS to heat 11x687 Pltty Pol Arttfu (1690) 46 Sugai, 
Tobacco, and Pepper, custom hath now made necessary to 
all soits of people 1781 Gibbon Decl ^ P xxxl III 223 
mie. Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most expensive 
Roman cookery 1836 Emerson Eng, Traits, Wealth, 
Finding that milk will not nourish, nor sugar sweeten,, nor 
pe;roer bite the tongue 

D. Black pepper, the most usual form of the 
condiment, piejDared from the benies dried when 
not quite ripe. White pepper, a less pungent form^ 
from the same berries dried when fully ripe, or 
ffom the black by removing the outer husk. (See 
also 3.) Long pepper, a similar condiment pre- 
pared from the immature fiuit-spikes of the allied 
plants Ptper {Ckavtca) officinantm and P, longum 
\C, Rcxbuighit), formerly sujpposed to be the 
flowers or unripe fruits of P. mmim. 

Clows Sax, Leechd II, 186 senimTan^s pipores .x. coin. 
Ihrd, 234 Wyre him sealfe of blacnm pipore. 13. . A' A As, 
7032(Bodl.MS )pewhitePeperhijlibben by <rx40oMAUMDEV. 
(1839) XV. 168 There is iij moner of peper alle vpon o tree, 
Long peper, blak peper^ and white peper. The long peper 
comethe first, .and it is lyche the chattes of hasefte Chat 
comethe before the lef. 1546 [see 4]. z6oo J Pory tr. Leo's 
Aphea Introd 42 This tailed or long pepper so far excelleth 
the pepper of the east Indies, that an ounce thereof is of 
more force then halfe a pound of that other. 1769 Mrs 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 343 Half an ounce of black 
pepper, the same of long pepper. 1857 Hi^nprby Mlent, 
Bot, 383 Long Pepper is the dried spikes of Chtemca Rox- 
hurgJa, x866 Treas Bot 264 The Long Pepper which is 
imported by the Dutch is said to be produced by an allied 
species, C officinarum, 1876 Harley Mat, Med, (ed. 6) 
434 Long Pepper has been employed by the Hindoos in 
medicine from the earliest times. 

c. In extended use, including the pungent condi- 
ments yielded by other plants : see 3. 

1838 Don Card, Diet IV. 446 Capsn^unt fniiescense , . 
The ripe pods are dried in the sun. It is then fit for use as 
a pepper 1886 Hunter Imp Gaz India X. 277 Nepal 
Indian corn, rice, or p^per during the rains 1904 
4 Naxy Store Catal , Comhne pepper, a kind of red pepper. 
Mignonette pepper, a whitish pepper. 

2 . The plant Ptper mgrtem, a climbiog shrub 
indigenous to the East Indies, and cultivated also 
in the West Indies, having alternate stalked entire 
leaves, with pendulous green flower-spikes opposite 
the leaves, succeeded by small berries turning red 
when lipe. Also, any plant of the genus Piper 
(including CAavica) or (by extension) of the N.O 
JhperaceBs, 

t^(giiTnEVisxBarth DeP, R, xvii. cxxxi. (Bodl. MS.) Whan 
the wodes of peper bej> npe. cx^ Maundev (Roxb) 
xviu 83 Pepre growez m matier of wilde wynes be syde lie 
treesse of be forest, for to be suppoweld by pam. x5» Eden 
Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 20 Pepper groweth m Calicut 
1693 Sir T. P Blount Nat, Hist, 51 Pepper grows best in 
shady places; that it hath a weak Stem, to be supported 
like Vines. 1858 Hogg Veg, Kingd. 686 Order CXCIV 
Ptperaces, The Peppers are confined entirely to the tropics. 

b. Applied to other plants, usually with quali- 
fying words (see 3, 5), or, in particular localities, 
absolutely ; m qiiots. *=* Peppek-itree a. 

1893 Kate Sanborn Truthful Woman S. California 74 
Maiengo Avenue is lined on either side by splendid sped- 
mens of the pepper, the prettiest and most graceful of all 
trees here. 1897 Outing (CJ. S ) Mar 582/1 Four magnolias 
were planted at each cross street, and the mter-spaces filled 
with peppers. 

3 . With qualifying words, applied to various 
plants furnishing pungent condiments or to such 
condiments themselves; sometimes to plants having 
leaves of a pungent flavour. 

African pepper, {a) Hahzelia (Nyleped) ssihiopica or 
other species (N. O. Anonaceadi {b) Capsicum fasiigiatuw. 
Anise pepper, Xanthoxylou manischurtcum of China 
iTreas Bot, x866). Ashantee or West African pepper 
= Afhcan Cubebs. Bitter pepper, Xanthoxylou Damtelltt 
of China (/Vatf Bot), Bomonpepper=f^ African /epper 
ia) \tbtd,). Chili pepper, («)= Pepper-trek a; (^) erton.= 
Chilli. Chinese pepper = Japanese pepper {Treas, 
Bot) Clove pepper, a local Enghsh name of All-spice. 
Ethiopian pepper « African p, (a), Guinea pepper, 
(a) species of CaPstcmni (b) species of Amomunt' see 
Guinea pepper; (r; = African p («). Jap^ese pepper, 
Xanikoxylon pipentum of Japan ana China Java 
peppers Cubed {Treas Doi\ Melegueta pepper ss 
grains of Paradise see Grain sb * 4a. Monkey pepper 
Afhcan p, (a) {Treas, Bot,), Mountain pepper, the 
se^ of a species of caper, Capparis smasca (Treas Bot ) 
Negro p^ptt^Africanp, (a) {Treas, Bot^ Poor man's 
pepper, («) a name for species of cress see 

Pepperwort i): (<!) common stonecrop,A?^«w«<y 4 Spur 
pepper, shrubby Opsicum, C fhitescens {RLiWtt Plant-n, 
18^ Star pepper »= bitter pepper {Treas Bat ) Tas- 
manian or Victorian pepper = Pepper-trce b, Tas- 
mannta aromaUca (Miller Piant-n ), t'WIilte pepper, an 
old name for salad rocket, Emcasaifoa • see also i b. Wild 
pepper, (a) Vitex tr folia of the East Indies {Treas, Bot,); 
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(d) locally, common yarrow, AchiUea MtlWolmm (Britten 
& Holl , 1886) See also Bird. 

i>epMry BoNNCT-iiQJAr, Cayenme Chehry 

COUNTRV/a^y, TktnfAftf^rAAif^' 

Jamaica ] 

1858 SlUMONDS ^ 

of the Xylapta. aromahca, which is ased aspMpei in Sierin 
Leone, and other paxtb of Afuccu 1864 jV iS C 3rd Sei. VI 
216/1 Inthis part of Yoikbhire, what is called ‘*clove-peppci 
and known to the southerns as ‘alUspice’ is still largely 
used to season cheesecakes 1866 7 teas Bot 12.J0 I he 
■ ■ ■■ ' -L Japanese speaes, are 

. \ 6 zeita\ seihit^ica, is 
fegro-pepper, Uuinea peppei, or Ethiopian 
pepper, and by old authors Piper sethiopicwn 1760 J Lee 
Introd Bot App 322 "^Poor Man’s Pepper, Bepidium x866 
TV-^rtJ Bot S62 Poor Man’s P , the provincial name of 
Leptdiwit latffoliuiH x886 Britten & Holland Ettg 
Plaiii'iUi Poor Man’s Pepper, (1) Leptdinm campestte 
Warw {z)Sedutft acre» Notts, Suss, Prior, p 185 xB66 
Treas. Bot, 219 The shrubby (Capsicum, or *Spur Peppei 
(C. JhUescens\ a native of the East Indies, has been m 
ourgardensance 1656 x88j. Miller 1538 Turner 
Libelhtsy Mmomoti sme Erttca , aliqui uocant ^whyte 


pepper 

4. la allusive or proverbial expressions, usually 
refening to the pungeul or biling quality of pepper. 

C1400 Rom* Rose 6029 Ladyes shulle hem such pepir 
brewe, If that they falle into mr laas. CX530 R, Hillcs 
CommoH-Pl* Bk* (1858) 140 Though peper be hlek yt hath a 
code smek. 1546 J, h Ieywood Prov* 11. iv. (1867) 51 Blacke 
inke IS as yll meate, as blacke pepper is good, 1601 Shaks. 
Tvjel* N, in. iv 158 Heere’s the Challenge, leade it I wai rant 
there's vinegar and pepper in 't <11x732 Gay New Song 
New Svmlies 52 Her wit like pepper biles. 18*0 Spotting 
Mag VI 80 Spring gave the big one pepper at the lopes 
1863 Reade Nara Cash xvi, Jump, you boys 1 or you’ll 
catch pepper 1869 Routledgis Ev* Bojps Ann, 468 By 
loading It with slugs*. he should be able to give the *var> 
mint * pepper 1893 Ffnn Real Gold (1894) 20 Feeling what 
a he It was, I grew pepper. 

+ 13 . To take pepper in the nose \ to take offence, 
become angry So to snuff pepper in the same 
sense. To heave pepper m the nose (quot. 1377). 
to biave superciliously or roughly Obs 
12,17 hANGL. P PI H XV. 3:97 Boxome as of berynge to 
burgeys And to lordes, And to poie peple haa peper in jie 
nose 1520 Whitikion Vulg (1527) 24 If ony man offende 
bym, he may not forthwith take pepei in the nose, and 
snow by rough wordes that he is angied. x6oa ^nd Pt 
Ret Jr Parnass, i. iu. 343, I tell thee this libel of Cam- 
bndge has much salt and pepper in the nose X624-6X K, 
Davenport Ct^y NtgJUcap iv m HaxJ, Dcdsl^ XIII, 166 
Here are some of other cities .that might snuif pepper else. 
168a BuNYAN^/fo^ War 267 The peevish old gentleman 
took pepper in Uie nose X694 Mon lux Rahelais iv v 
(1737) 20 Having taken Pepper m the Nose, he was lugging 
out Jus Sword 

6. attrtb, and Comb,, as pepper-leriy^ •Jield^ 
-plantation^ -seed,~vend, pepper-pi oof zA] ; Pepper 
Alley, name of an alley in London, hence allu- 
sively in pugilistic slang (cf. quot 1820 in 4 and 
Pepw!Kz>. 5), pepper-bird, a name for the toucan 
(see quot .) ; pepper-bottle « Pepper-box i ; 
pepper-brand, a disease of wheat ( •=BDN!r^^.2 2), 
+ pepper-bread, gingerbread; pepper-bush, (a) 
the common pdpper, Piper mgnm, or any bushy 
plant called pepper (see 3) ; (d) Clethra alnifolia 
(Sweet Pepper- bush), a fragrant-flowered shmb of 
the heath flimily growing m swamps in the east of 
N. America, or C, tuffolia of the West Indies ; 
pepper-eake [cf. Du. peperkoek (m ICilian), Ger, 
pfefferkuchen\, local (Yorksh.) name for a pungent 
land of gingerbiead 5 pepper-cress, (a) Tcesdaha 
nudicaultsi^tt Chess), (Jj) garden ciess, Lepidtum 
satwum (Cent Diet,); pepper-crop, stonecrop, 
Sedum acre {Treas, Bot, 1866); pepper-dulse, 
Scotch name for a pungent edible seaweed, Ban- 
rencia pinnaHJida\ pepper-duat, the sweepings 
of warehouses where pepper is stored, often used 
to adulterate black pepper; pepper-elder, name 
for plants of the genera Peperomta, Mnckeaf and 
Artanthe, allied to the common peppei ; pepper- 
gingerbread, hot-spiced gingerbread (cf, pepper- 
cake ) ; + pepper-horn, a vessel or boxfoi holding 
pepper, pepper-man, (zn quot.) a dealer in 
peppei; pepper-mill, a small hand-mill for grind- 
ing pepper (Simmonds 1858) , pepper-moth « 
Peppered vtoth\ + pepper-nosed a Obs , apt to 
take offence (cf. 46); popper-plant, the plant 
Piper mgmm, or any plant producing ‘peppei 
pepper-pod, the pod of any species of Capstann^ 
fpepper-polk Sc* Ohs, [Poke j^.], a bag for 
pepper, a spice-bag ; pepper-porridge, poiiidgc 
flavoured with pepper; pepper-posset, posset 
flavoured with pepper; pepper-rent, rent paid 
m pepper* cf. PBPPEBCORy rent; pepper-rod, 
a West Indian enphorbiaceous shrub, Croton 
Immths {Treas, Bot, 1866); pepper-root, any 
species of Dentaria, esp D dtphylla (s^ Pepper- 
wort I b), so called fiom the pungent-flavoured 
loot {ibid); pepper-sauce, a pungent sauce or 
condiment made by steeping *xed peppeis^ (capsi- 
cum-pods) in vinegar ; pepper saxi&age, book- 
name for die umbelliferous genus Stlaus, pepper- 


shrub, any shrubby plant called ‘pepper* (see '3 ; 
cf. Pepper-tree), pepper-vine, («) the common 
peppei -plant, or any climbing plant called ‘pepper’ 
(see 2, 3) , spec, {b)Ampelopsts Hpinnata, aN. Ameri- 
can plant allied to tlie Virginian Creeper; pepper- 
weed, any small wild plant allied to the common 
peppei, as species of Peperoima ; pepper-wheat, 
wheat affected with pepper-brand ; f pepper-wine 
(see quot ) ; + pepper-worm, a microscopic ani- 
malcule contained m peppei-water (see Pepper- 
water r) AIsoPepper-and-salt, Pepper-box , etc. 

1820 Sporting Mag VII. 145 Ilis mug, it was chaffed, had 
paid a visit to ‘ **pepper alley' x8ai Ilm 274 It was Pepper 
alley on both sides, 16x1 Cotgk, sv Poyvtc mrd, Some 
leport that the ordinal le '♦Pepper-beme gathered while tis 
greene, and vnnpe ts that winch we call while Pepper 
x7Sa J Hill Hist, A mm, 381 The Ramphastos, with a 
j^llowrump The *'Pepper-bud i846WoRCBSiER,’‘/*tf/^<ii^ 
Irand, a disease in gram Farm Mniy i6n Florio, 
Pepdto^ Ginger or *Pepjper-bread 1832 Veg, Svhst, Food 
358 Piper mgrmn , Tins 'peppei -bush is found native 
on the coast of Malabai i860 Tt eas Bot 862 Sweet Pepper- 
hjtsh^ an American name foi Clethra* 1648-78 IIlxham, 
Peper-hocck, ’’'Peppei -cake or Spice cake x8x8 Toon, 
Pepper-gifigei&readt'ohzt is. now called sptce-gingerbread , 
and in the noith peppei cake x868 Atkinson Llctwland 
Gloss, s. v , All comeis to the house are invited to partake of 
the pepper-cake and cheese 1778 LicriTrooT Flot a Scot, 9S3 
Fitens pitmahjidtis .Ihis Fucus has a hot taste in the 
mouth, and is therefore called *Peppei Dulse by the people 
in Scotland, who frequently eat it as a salad. 1844 J T. 
Hewleit Parsons ^ W xm. He . .look *pepper-diist instead 
of blown Scotdh snuff. 1858 Simmonds Diet Trade, * Pepper- 
elder, si specicb of the pepper tribe, abundant in Jamaica, 
the aiomatic seeds of which afford a good substitute for the 
black pepper of the East Indies 1596 Shaks i Nen. TV, nr. 
1, 260 And leaue m sooth, And such protest of *Pepper 
Ginger-bread, To Veluet-Guards, and Sunday-Citweus 
Aizoo Geie/a in Anglia (x886} IX 264 Stiefodder, ^piper- 
horn, cyste. X648-78 Hexham, Peper-Jmyijen, S mall Peppei • 
horn to put spices in. «x66x Holyday Juvenal xiv 258 
‘ Weigh, weigh I' cues This badger, this j^eat ■’•pepper-man. 
x86.| WLBsiCR, *Pepper-moih, a moth of the genus Biston, 
having small spots on the wings resembling giains of peppu. 
1580 H. GirroRD Ctll^omrs (1875) 113, I know some 
’•pepernosed dame, Will tearme me foole and sawcie lack. 
x6xz CoTGR., Pcjyvreite, . some also call so, the Guinnie 
*Pepper plant. 1866 Treas Bot, 1126 T[asmanma} aro- 
tnattca The colonists call it the Peppei -plant, and use its 
little black pungent fruits as a substitute for pepper. 1844 
W. H Maxwell Sports ^ Adv, Scot v (1855) 64 A senioi 
major, hot as a ^pepper pod. a xs68 Wowing of Jok * 
Jynny vii. iBann. MS ), Ane ^pepper polk maid of a padili 
1803 Poet. Petti Tfoctorising Trumpeiy 92 All 

piping hot, as *pcppei-porridge 1669 Stuude Bet 17 Dec 
in BoyNs Whs, (1772) I, Life 91 It creates in the throat 
such a sense, as remains, after drinking ♦peppei^ossct 
X738 Swfi r Pol Convetsat* 142, 1 hope you are ’•Pepper- 
proof. 1866 Rogers Agi ic, d Prices I, yxv 626 The general 
prevalence of '•'pepper-rents, (the term has smvived to our 
time, but in the altered meaning of a nominal payment).. 
An obligation laid .upon the tenant to supply liis lord with 
a certain quantity (generally a pound) of pepper at a given 
day 1648^8 Hexham, Pepersance, ^Pepper-sauce. 1864 
Webbtfr, Pepper-sance, 1899 ScribneJs Mag XXV. xoo/i 
Bis skin IS full of oil, and uhiskey, and canvas-back clucks, 
and pepper sauce. 1834 S Thomson Wild FI, iii. (ed 4} 
234 The '•’pepper saxifiage is distinguishable Iw us yellow 
flowers. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 576 The seeds of (Jlove-Trtcs, 
and*Pepperseedii 1693 PAzf XVII. 687 It’s Trunk 

is loaded with Snails, and the ’’PcppeoShiub often climbs 
up It like Ivy x8m Hobart Town Altnnnack 65 in Moms 
Austral Eng s v Pepper itcc, A thick grove of the pepper- 
shiub, Tasmania n agrans 1720 Sirype Stow*s Surv 

(1754) 1 1 V. IX. 262/ 2 They petitioned that no Peppei might 
be brought in for three Yeais into^y other Dominions, the 
Time of the ‘•’Pepper vend requiring no less. x8ox Asiat, 
Ann, Reg II, Mtsc, 'Tracts 78/2 The ^pepper-vine grows 
veiy well there, and pioduces a large corn. x86s Blveridgb 
Hist India I , In trod i z The pepper-vine en twines among 
the cocoas and other palms of the Malabar coast, and forms 
a considerable aiticle of evpoit. 1866 Treas, Bot, 1217 Vine, 
Pepper. Ampehpsts hipinmta, 1B84 Miller P/aniu,, 
Pepper-vme, Xwo-winged V irginian Ci eeper . x87X Kings- 
hvt At Last one happens to be. a *pepper-weeck 

first cousin to the gieat black-pepper bush 1744-50 W, 
Ellis Mod, Husbandm II 11 32 What we call ’’Pepper- 
wheat. X764 Museum Rmt, III. 11. s A good crop,, clear 
from smut and pepper-wheat x6ox Hor land Pliny I 421 
We spice our wines now adaies also, we adde pepper and 
hony therio. which some callCondite, others ^Pepper wines 
x6sf^3 Evelyn Htzt, Relig, (1850) I 31 The . nute or 
‘•’peper-worm, (that dust of a creature, whei eof fifty thousand 
aie contained in one drop) 

Pe pper, V, [f. prec. sb. (OE, had piporiart, 
pipnan, lepipenan, in same sense (so ON pipta, 
OHG. phfferdn, MHG. and Ger pfeffer{e)n, Dix. 
peperen); but the current verb seems to have 
been formed anew in i6ih c.] 

1 . titans* To sprinkle -with pepper; to flavour or 
season with pepper; to treat with pepper. Also 
ahol, 

[cioooSoM Leechd II 182 Sele i>onne geplporodne wyrt- 
drenc Ibid , gepipera mid xx coma. Ibid HI. 76 Pipra 
hit sy bkan swa swa roan wille ] xs8x and x6ao [see PcprERED] 
X738 Swift Pol, Conversat 142 This Venison is plaguily 
pepper’d 1796 Mrs. Glassc Cookery x 161 Dned salmon 
. . when laid on thegiidiron should be moderately papered. 
1865 J. MACGREGOR Rob Ray Badtic (1867) 205 There is 
the blind that won’t pull down or stop up, and the pepper- 
box that won't pepper, 

b. Palconry, To wash (a hawk) with water and 
pepper, in order to cleanse her from vermin, etc. 
[So Y,potvrer’\ 


16x8 Latham Falcowy 11 34 Hauing on euening your 
water with pepper prouided, and when you baue, aLCoiding 
to the 01 del and accustomed manner, wtll washed and 
peppered her, take off her rufteiliood, Jbtd 8i Vpon the 
receit of such a Hawke from the Cage, suddenly to make 
liei gentle, by peppeimg, watching, and otbci sucli like 
accustomed vses 

2 . To spimkle (a surface) as with pepper, to 
cover, or fill with iiiiineions small objects, spots, 
or dots, likened to giains of peppei , to bespunkle, 
dot, stud Also Jig (Mostly in pa pple ) 
x6xa J Davies Wit'‘s Ptlgr (t878) 46/1 Not*, the Lyiung 
of the roialst Robe; Its powdicd J'hmynt*, ])cppetd too 
with Stings 1705 Lady WLmwoRiH Let, 9 Mai. in W 
Papers (1883) 40 Betty affects to he afiaUl of the snuill 
pox, and iheaiioi 1 fear w'ould be pcficicd with them should 
hlic get them 183S M Scoii CrniAC Midge xxi, The 
neighbotiung ihickcis wcie iiepporcd with, binall white- 
washed buildrogs i88» IJ Uakj l Blip 11, Her iluslitd face 
, peppei cd with iinnutc. ficckicb X896 MiXxoiCs Meth 
Extre, Printing 422 Lveiy page was peppered with italic 
3 To spnnkle like pepper; to scatter in small 
particles 

iSzx Clare Vill Phnsh, 1 , 197 As gunning north-winds 
pepper’d louiid my head then hail and snow, 1899 Miss 
K. Til Double 7hnad mi, People go pcppoimg 

them [woids] all ovei the xdace, utleily unconscious of the 
awful icsponsibility 

4 . To pelt with shot or nnssiles. Also Jig, 

c X644 J. SuMLRViLLL Mcni, Somervillts (1815) II. 347 1 * usL 
peppering them soundly with ther shult, x6% biiAUwi i L 
Jimy F, i 1, There I’faiih 1 peroici’d tlie Couit with libels 
and laiiqjoons 2742 Fii 1 ding y And} tws i \vi, 1*11 peppei 
>ou butter than ev« you w.is pupper’d by Jenny Hountcr. 
*773 1*1/^ IfoKfde I'^s bbu soon got into order and 
peppered us with her small Shot. x866 Gio. Kiior B, 
Holt 11, You may iicppur the bishops a httlc. 2884 Sala 
Jomn, due South i x\iv (1887) 327 I’cppeiing the guide 
occasionally with Greek and Latin lore. 18(85 Ceniniy 
Mtig XXX 386/1 Galloping after us 'md pcpp&iing us 
with shot-guns 

b. tntr To discharge shot or other small 
missiles {at something). 

In quot. 1767 said of rain, to pout heavily/ 111 quoU 1894 
{fiolloqh to ‘ go at it ' vigorously cf pelt, 

X767 Gray Lit to Mason xi bent., We came peppering and 
lainiiigbnck ihiough Keswick to Penrith, Next day,— mining 
still x8mW. A Wallace Gx/y ^7 He could not 

imssibly he iieppeiing away at the pheasants in Sir James’s 
covcis. 1894 hioRUis in Mackail Life II* ^ckj Thu nightin- 
gales. 0 my wig, they were iK‘ppeiing into it. 

6 irans. To inflict severe [lunibhment or suffering 
upon; to ‘give it' (a peison) ‘hot*; to l)eat 
severely, trounce ; also i to jepper (onc*s) box or 
pans (obs.). Hence, +b. To [lunish effectually 
or decisively; to give (one) his death-blow (JU, or 
by hyperbole), to ‘do for’, rum. Now rare, 
cispo in BabctsBk 404 My in.Tster ]>€iwrcd riiyais with 
well good spedc XSB9 Nasiil Pasi^utTs Retwnt Wks 
(Grusait) 1.97 Ag.imst the next Parlianunl, 1 wyU picku 
out a time to pepper them, X592 Shaks. Rom* 4 * jni, 111. i 
102, I am iHippcr'd I wairant, for this world. x;;96 — 
illenll',ii iv J12, x6o8 Day //// w, a/// i. HI, And 
I wcie a man as I am no woman, I'de pejroer your box for 
lliat least 1609 Aiimin Maids of More Cl* (x88o) 89 Boy 
He pepper tour pans 1631 Hi vu (kid and Pt, Aiutd 0/ 
West IV. Wks 1874 1 1 , 39^1 She’s peppertd liy this. 1693 
SouTHiKNE ATaitVs Last Ptayei it. 1. Wks. 1721 II 28 If 
lie fiiuls out my haunts he swears he'll i»epper me. 1797 
bias. Radclibi b Italian xxn, Well, signor, he’s peppered 
now x8(i9 Lonsdale Gloss,, Pipper,, z To beat, to tfirosh. 
6 . To give pungency, spice, or flavour lo : f a 
a person : to ‘ Jieat *, to excite lo anger or other 
strong feeling {pbs^ ; b. to ‘ season *, ‘ spice * 
(speech or wilting). AUo absol, 
x6oo Roi\ LANDS Z/f// Humours /^AWviL 84 I’arbodd in 
rage, pepperd in lieate of ire. 2835 lUaikw, A Tag, XXXVII. 
5x5 A novel .* requires less intense, less fierce inlcrust, than 
the acted drama^ and, accordingly, the novelists do not 
pepper quite so high as the dramatists, 

t c. To dose with praise or flattery. Obs, 

*654 Gayton Pleas Notes za. Our [mockj ICmpcruur, having 
a spice of self conceit bcfoie, w.is soundly iHipiierud now. 
*774 Goldsm Retal 111 'Till, Ins relish grown ctdlous, 
almost to disease, Wlio pupper’d the Inglicst, M.is surest to 
please 1784 Sir J, Rlynolds 111 I,eslie & Taylor Life 
(1865) II viii, 459 Vying with each other who should 
pepper higlicsL 

tv. To infect with venereal disease, 
i6o7DbKKf'R A'brMw Iloe 11 i Wks 1873 III ai. 16x5 
J. Stlpiikns Ess ^ C hur* iv. 28 And then you siiarlc against 
our simple hrench As if )ou had beeiic rieppeid with your 
wench. x6m Moniux Rabelais \ xm (1737) 91. *709 
Bni Apollo W.'VLis 44.3/1 1723 /V«.r St liussut I 277 

A Woman of the Town having ]iepi>eicd some liuudreds 
of the Freobrozinsky Guards. 

Pepperage, variant of rEiTEBiDQE, 

Pe*pper*and*sait. 

1 . Name for a kind of doth made of dark- and 
light-coloured wools woven together, showing 
small dots of black and white, dark grey and light 
grey, ox the like, closely inlermingltid; also, a 
garment made of this. Usually attrib* or as udj, 
X77^ Lady M. Coke Jml aS Oct. (i8o6>iy, 420 To bring 
roe SIX yards of a Cloth I saw that is called pepper and 
salt. 01x843 Southey Comm,-pL Bh* IV* 408 A strange 
looking seiUe. covered with oepper and salt cloth, 
Thackeray Little Trav, i. Toll men in pepper-ftsd-ealt 
undress jackets. *849 Marryat Va&rie vt, A suit of 
pepper-aroUalu 1887 Pall Mall G, 4 Ang. 6/1 Flourishing 
the stnking red handkerchief which foxnishes an agreeahlft 
relief lo his general pepper-axtd<»lt exterior. 
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PEPPER-TREE. 


2. Name for the American plant called ‘harbinger 
of sibling' {Ertgmia bulbosd)) from the colotir- 
contiast of its white petals and claik antheis U S 

Pe*pper-box. 

1, A small box, usually cylindrical, with a pei- 
foiaied lid, used foi sprinkling powdered pepper, 

1546 hweittorics (Surtees, No 97) 36 A peper box, weymg 
vj oz iij quarieis 1508 SiiAics Mci ry iV, ill v. 149 Ilee 
cannot cieepe into a halfe-penny purse, not into a Pepper- 
13 oxe a 178a R Gravi s Fable 111 Dodsley Call, Foetus 
(1782) V. 70 The pepper box upon the table 1865 [see 
Pepper v 1] 

b. In allusive expiessions. (Cf. Pepper sb 4 , 
»• 6 ') 

x8ax Spotting Mag, Vlf 273 Both now began to slash 
away, and the peppei box was handed from one to another. 
1901 Daily Fews 35 Feb 6/3 The swaim of nonentities 
upon whom the pepper box of titles is shaken 

2. iramf. Applied contemptuously to a small 
cylindrical turret or cupola. 

z8az Scott Kemlw xii. The monotonous stone pepper- 
boxes which, m modern Gothic aichitecture, aie employed. 
18513 Thackeray Nenucottm xxn, Theie are a score [of 
pictuiesl under the old pepper-boxes in Trafalgar Square as 
fine as llie best here 

3 At the Eton game of fives ; see quot. 190 s, 

1865 Etomam Anc, ^ Mod 178. 1889 Skrind Mem, E 

Ihnng 17 Ihen, when the loose ball came, clapping it 
into the peppei -box, dead. 190a C R Stonl Eton Gloss, 
23 Fepper-box of the meat differences between Eton 
fives and Rugby fives is the pepper-box, the iriegular 
buttress sticking into the comt imitated fiom the original 
fives comt in the side of Upper Chapel.. .Originally pepper- 
box was the name applied only to the Dead Man’s llole, 
hut now genet ally to the whole buttress, 

4 Jig A hot-tempered person 

1867 H Kingsley Sileote of Sthoies xm, (1876) 77 Make 
love to Doia, if the young pepper-box will let you 

5. attnb, 

1825 in Hone Every-day Bk I 949 The pepper-box towers 
remind the spectator more of pigeon-houses tliaa church 
steeples. 1836 AIks Sherwood mm 1. s The pepper-box 
turret on each side of the gateway 

Be*pper-ca stor , -caster- [See Castor 2 ] 

1. A small vessel with a pciforated top, usually 
one of the castors of a cruet-stand, for sprinkling 
pepper at table 

1676 Land Gaz No. 1079/4 A Sugar Castar, A Pepper 
Caster, A Mustard Pol, 1836 [see Casior*^ i] i86r Alb 
Smith Mui Student 42 Hie simple act of pouring the 
vinegai into tlie pepper-castoi X891 A Lang Angling Sk 
J22 The happy-go 4 ucky disposition to scatter my Greek 
accents as it were with a pepjper-caster, 

2 . transf a *=» prec. 2 , also attnh, 

X859 JcpiisoN Brittany x. 174 That Indepus tower with 
the pepper caster on the top. 
b. A slang leim for a levolver. 

1889 J. JnrFLRSON Autohog m 72 Badger and I would 
trudge to our 100m arm m aim, cariyiug our money in a 
shot^og between us, and each armed with a Colt's patent 
'pepper caster 

teppercomte’poik^jn). Forms. seePEP^JER. 
[f. pEPBEB sb + Corn i 2 b.] 

1, The dned berry of Black Pepper. 

e xooo Sax Leechd 11 24 genim eft senepes saedes dael 
& ,xx, pipoicorna. a 1400-50 Alexander 2025 How all |n 
soft giayus Sail vndii e-put be all )?epake vn-Lo ktr peper- 
cornes *596 SiiAics i lieu IV^ iii ui 9 And I haue not 
foi gotten what the in side of a Chuich is made of, 1 am a 
Feppcr-Conie, a Bi ewers Horse 1652 Howeli. Gtrajgi's 
Rev, Naples u (1663) 34 None might etnbeazle the value 
of a pepper com 17^ Mrs. RArrALD Eng Hoitsilpr. 
(1778) 283 Mix them with a blade or two of mace, a few 
pepper coins, and a little salt. 18x5 J Smith Panorama 
Sc, l^Ati 1 325 As absurd as to suppose that a giam of 
sand should command the motion of a null-stone, 01 a 
pepper corn that of a mountain. 

b. Foimeily often, and still somelimes, stipulated 
foi as a quit-rent or nomuial rent * see quots. 

1607 lIiERON Sertn, a Tun iv. 7 Wks X 221 Some gicat 
man, out of bis bounty, giuetli thee an inheritance of some 
pounds by the yeare, thou must pay a pepper come for tliy 
lent x6x6 R C, Times* Whistle v 2007 Slia’t have a new 
lease for a hundred yeares, and shall yearly pay A pepper- 
come, a nutt, a bunch of may. Or some suern tiifie 1669 
Boston Fee (18B1) VII 50 He payeinge a peppei come to 
the said Treasurer upon demand for evei on the said 
29th September x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 379 Ihe 
reseivation of a peppeicorn m the bargain, and sale for 
a year is a sulBcient consideration to raise a use 111 the 
batgatnee, so as to make the release valid X898 Ettejcl 
Lams Es^ s v, in modern tunes building leases sometimes 
reseive a pepper-coin as rent for the first few years. 

Jig, 1646 E VANCE Noble Ord 31 You can never have a 
firme possession, till you hold your Honouis in this title, 
that God bcslowes them, and untUl you give a Pepper come 
of honour unto God, 1780 CowrrR Table-i. xio True, While 
they live, the couitly laureat pays His quit-rent ode, his 
pepper-corn of piaise. 

2, attnb, a Of or consisting in a peppeicoin^ 
as peppei corn rent (see l b) ; oSsoJig, very small, 
insignificant, trivial. 

1791 WoLcorr (P. Pindar) Eeputnsirance 83 Not p^per- 
corn acknowledgment I owe ’em. x86o Emfrson Cond, 
Lt/Of Warship Wks (Bohn) H 396 After their peppercorn 
aims are gained, it seems as if the lime in their hone;* alone 
held them together 1863 Keble Bp, Wilson xxi 712 
To whom and his heirs and assigns the property is granted 
fgr a thousand yeais at a peppercorn rent. 

b. ? Of peppeicorn colour , dusky black 
1893 Selous Trav S E A/hca 107 High cheek-bones, 
oblique eyes, and peppercorn hair 


3, Comb,^ as peppercont’Stsied adj. 

1899 AllhuU*s Syst Med, VIIl 592 It is miliary to 
pwpei corn sized 

Hence Fe ppercornisli, Peppercoruy adjs,y 
of the natuie of or resembling a peppercorn. 

176a J H Stevenson Ctassy Tales ii\ First his acknow- 
ledgment being paid, A pepper cornish kind of due *86x 
Dickens Cf. Raped vui, Of a peppercorny and faiinaceous 
cliaractei, 

Peppered (pe paid), ppl a, [i. Pepper v, 
+ -EDd.] Spimkled or seasoned with pei^per , 
spnnkled with small dots like grams of peppei , 
pelted with shot, etc. : see the verb. 

x58x Satt9 Poems Reform xliv 200 The pepeiit beif can 
tmlje be the threid. x6ao Venner Via Recta (1650) 259 
Salt and peppered meats. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v (1737) 
217 X79S Spot itngMag, V 49 The peppered tails returned 
as they came, xko 0 . W. Holmes Prof BreahfA, t, A 
shelf of peppered sheepskin repi ints X873 Spectator 22 Feb 
237/1 A bit of 'peppered tongue *, not worth an answer, and 
hardly worth an action. 

b Peppered moth^ collectoi’s name of the 
Geometiia moth Amphydasis {Btstof^ betularta, 
1832 Rennie Consp Bnticrfl, 4 Maths Index 

Bepperer (pepwoi). [In i, f. Pepper sb, + 
-BR 2 ; cf. med.L piperartus (Du Cange) ; m 2 , f 
Pepper v, + -eb 1 .] 

1. A dealer in pepper and spices; a grocer. 
(The original name of the Grocers’ (Company of 
London * see quots ) Obs exc Hist 

[xx8o in Madox Hut EAcheauer (ifu) 390 Gilda Piperari- 
oium, unde Kdwardns est Aldermannus } 1309 Hustings 
Rolls No. 38. X02 in Gmldh Ree, Ralph le Balancer, 
Pepperer 1622 Malynes Atic, Law-Merch 74 At the suit 
of the Pepperers, now called Grocers of London 1633 
StovPs Surv, ^8 In the reigne of Henry the sixth , , the 
Pepperers or Grocers had seated themselveb m BucUes- 
bury. 1843 Lytton Last Bar i. 1, It was but a scuivy 
Pepperer who made that joke. 1904 J. A. Kingdon Strife 
of Scales 8 One Andrew Godard, a Pepperei, was appointed 
[6 Edw. II, 1312] Keeper of the King's Beam 

2. One who or that which peppeis ; Jig, a hot- 
tempeicd person ; something pungent or biting. 

i7ii-*xa Swift JmL to Stella 20 Feb, A ‘Representation 
of the state of the nation to the queen I believe it wiU be a 
I>epperer 1865 Dickens Mni, Fr i vi, But it's my way to 
make short cuts at things. 1 always was a pepperers 

Pe*pper-grass. a Any species of 
as L saHvunij common gardeii-ciess; fiom the 
pungent taste b. *= PiLliWORr, Ftlulana globzi- 
N.O Marstleace$s\ cf. Pbpperwoet 2 . 

<rx475 Pict Vac, m Wr.-Wuleker 787/S Nomina bladornm 
et arborum ,Hec salmea, a pepyrgresse, 1760 J. Lee 
Introd, Bot, App 32a Pepper-grass, Ptluiatta x8z8-33 
Webster, Fdpet grass, also, a plant of the genus Lepi 
dium 1856 in Ofin'ited Slewe States 708 A widow and her 
children living, foi three days and nights, on boiled weeds, 
called pepper mass 

Pepperidge (pe'poiidg). Also -age j see also 
PlEPBRIDGE. 

1. A vanant of PiPPEBiDGB, local English name 
of the Barberry. 

1823 in Moor Suffolk Words. <tigoo in Eng Dial Diet, 
from Heitfoid, Suffolk 

2 U* S, The Black Gum, Sour Gum, or Tupelo, 
a North American tiee of the genus Nyssa, having 
very lough wood 

2826 F Cooper Mohicans (tSao) I vi 77 A tienchei, 
neatly carved fiom the knot of the pejjperage 1864 
Webster, Pepperidge x866 Treas Bot, 798 ml- 

losa, the Sour Gum, Black Gum, Peppemdge, or Tupelo 
tree, common fiom New England to the CaroUnas 
Pepperily, Peppenness : see Peppery. 
Peppering (pepanq), vbl sb, [Sec -ingL] 
The action of the verb Pepper , sprinklmg with, or 
as with, pepper; pelting with shot, missiles, etc. 

1580 Hollyband Treas Fr Tong, i’onymffe, peppring. 
<218x4 Gansanga v i in Nm Bni. Theatre III 148 A 
Bnttsn sailor always ready to give the enemy a pcppeiing 
X845 P ParWs A tin VI 356 The peppeung of the ram on 
the Liles and windows xSox Dutton Cook P FosUPs D, 
111, With a plentiful peppeung of blacks about their plumage 
3?e*pperm|f,i5^/. G. [See-ING^] That peppers 
see Pepper pungent, angry; falling heavily 
as ram), 'pelting . 

17x2 Swift Jrnl, to Stella 27 Mai., I sent him a peppering 
letter 1827 Scott Jrnl, 30 J uly. One of the most peppering 
thundei -storms which I have heard for some time. 1878 
Morris m Mackail Life (1899) I 361 We have just had 
a peppering little snow-shower. 

Pepperisbi (pe‘p^Dj),a [f Pepper sb, + -ish 1 .] 
Some\^at peppery ; fig somewhat testy or angry. 

1808 Scott Lei to Ellis 18 Nov , Will not oui ediloi be 
occasionally a little warm and peppei ish ? 1817 Metropolis 
I 154 , 1 remember your father a little peppeiish or so 

Peppevmixit (pe*p 0 Jmint), [f. Pepper sb, + 
Mint shf^i app. after Bot L.] 

1. A species or subspecies of mint {Mentha pips’- 
ntcL)^ cultivated for its essential oil \otlof pepper- 
mint : see 2 ). 

Also applied with qualifying woids to other species of 
mint or other labiates having similar propeities 
x^ Ray Synopsis (ed, 2) 124 Mentha . sapore fervido 
Piperts. Pepper-Mint found by Dr. Bales in Haitfordshire 
*753 Chambers CJycf Supp Mentha, ,16. The common 
thick spiked pepper Mint. 17SS Johnson, P^ef^etuJ, 
mint eminently hot. 1838 T. Thomson Chem Org. Bodies 
473 Oil of Peppermint.. IS extracted fiom tlie leaves of the 


common Peppermint. x866 Treas Bot 862 Australian 
Peppermint, Mentha australis Small — Thymus Ptpir- 
elia 1684 Millfk Plant n , Chinese Pepper-niiiit, Mentha 
arvensis gletbrata, Japanese — , Mentha arvensts var 
pipetascens 

2. The essential oil of peppei mint, or some 
piepaiation of il 

It has a chai acteiistic pungent aiomatic flavour leaving an 
aftei-sensation of coolnebs, and is much used for flavouung 
sweetmeats, etc , and in medicine as a digestive stiinulaut 
and caiimnative, and to qualify the tas.te of nauseous diugs 
183S Branok Chem (ed 4) 987 It is insupportably bitter, 
with an aroma like prapermint 1866-77 Watts Did 
Chem IV 187 (Oils, Volatile) The hydrocarbons fiom 
wormwood, anise, thyme, mint, group wuh ordinary tur- 
pentine, bay, myitle, and rosemary stand alone. Pepper- 
mint lb somewhat inteimediate in its pioperties 
b. A lozenge fiavouied with peppermint, a 
peppeiminUdrop 

x8^^ J, Quincy Figures of Past 176 [He] produced just 
the stimulant required in the form of a padiage of pepper- 
mints 1899 Earl Rosebery m Daily News 4 Nov, 3/2 
You have an assortment of eloquent extiacts like a box of 
peppermints to take away the lobte of anything that fails to 
come up to the highei standard. 

3. (hi i\A\, peppei mznt-iree,) Name for several 
Australian species of Eucalyptus {E amygdalina, 
piperita, etc), yielding an aromatic essential oil 
resembling that of peppermint. 

1790 y White's Vqy N, S Wales App 227 The name of 
Peppermint 'Xiee has been given to this plant by Mr While 
on account of the veiy great resemblance betw een the essen- 
tial oil drawn from its leaves and that obtained from the 
Peppermint 1880 Sutherland Tales GoldJUlds 30 A woody 
gully, filled with peppermint and stringy-baik trees 

4. adlnb and Cginb, Peppermmt-camplior 

=• Menthol; peppermint-drop, -lozenge, a 
lozenge made of sugar, flavouied with peppermint ; 
peppermint-oil = of peppermint (see i, 2 ), 

peppermint-tea, an infusion of the leaves of the 
peppeimint; peppermint-tree (see 3 ) ; pepper- 
mmt-water, a cordial distilled from peppermint 

1865-68 Watts Chem IH.SSz *Pepperraint-camphor 
IS an alcohol containing the ladicle CioHig (meiithyl} 1878 
W S Gilbert H M S'. Pinafore, A. i I’ve chickens and 
corner and pietty polonie;^ And excellent ^peppermint drops. 
x888 Pop Set Monthly 7B5 Peppei mint-drops are made 

of granulated sugai and water heated to the boiling-point. 
1846 Lindley Veg, K%ngd 660 The volatile oil , is what 
gives their flavour to *Peppeirainr lozenges, 1875 tr, H, 
von Zieuissen's Cycl Pfed, 1 460 Aromatic drinks, clianio- 
mile Lea, ^peppermint tea, &c 1757 A Cooper Distiller n 
v (1760) 120 Ihe simple Waters now commonly made, 
are Orange-flower water, .*Pepper-niinl-water, etc. 
tPe'ppemel. Ohs lare^K [Oiigm obscure] 

‘ Apparently, a lump or swelling’ (Naies). 
x6ii Beaum & Ft Kwt Bm n Pestle ii 11, A has a Pepper- 
nel in ’s head, as big as a Pallets egg 

Pe'ppeT-pot. 1. - Pepper-box i 

1679 Land, Gaz. No. 1381/4 One Mustard Pot and Pepper 
Pot of silver, x86o Rmebson Cond Life, Beauty, What ' 
has my stove and peppei pot a fake bottom 1 

b. In various allusive and figurative uses , cf. 

Pepper-box i b, 2, 4 

1838 James Robber vi, Wiley would have been in the 
pepper-pot at Upping ton by this time. x886 Comh Pfag, 
July 29 Ihe old woikliouse is gone, and a new one with 

f olden vanes and pepper-pots has arisen in its stead 1894 
'enn In Aiptne Vaugy I. X05 Apologise for saving that old 
pmiperpot’b life 1 

2 A West Indian dish composed of meat (01 
fish, game, etc.) and vegetables stewed down with 
cassareep and red pepper or other hot spices. 

A 2704 T. Brown LetL fr Dead 11 Wks 1760 II 215 That 
most delicate palate-scorching soop called pepper-pot, a kind 
of devirs broth much eat in the West Indies 1792 Wolcott 
(P Pindar) Rights of Kings Ode Terrenes of flatt’ry are 
prepar'd so hot By courtieis— a delicious peppei-pot. 1796 
Stedman Suniuun (1813) II. xxvi 292 Peppei-pol is a dish 
of boiled fish and capsicum, eaten with loasted plantains 
1899 Rodway Guiana Wilds 122 She quickly leturned with 
a cmabash of thin pepper-pot and a cake of cassava bread 
b. In Pennsylvania, a stew of tripe and dough- 
balls highly seasoned with pepper. {Cent, Diet.) 

3. attnb and Comb, 

1883 G Macdonald Donal Grant I 34 One house with 
the peppei-pot turrets 1897 Mary Kincslly W. Africa 27 
A lull, on whose summit stands fioit Williain, a pepper pot- 
hke structure now used as a lighthouse. 

t Pe'pper-que r3i« Obs, Foims. see Pepper 
and Quern \ A quern 01 hand-mill for grinding 
pepper j a pepper-mill. 

x4<»-3 DurJwtn Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 217, j par de pepli 
qwerns. CZ440 Proinp, Parv 303/x Pepyi qwernc (AT., 6. 
vz^icyrhbir\t),Jraciillwn 1564 frills^ Inv N C (Surtees) 
J. 22 j, iiij stonepotts y pep’queines vnjV 1656 Blouni 
Glossogr, Quern (Beig) a handmill, as .1 Pepper Quern, 
a Mill to grindc Peppei 1825 Jamieson, Pepper-cume, a 
hand-mill used for giindtng pepper ^ 

Pe'pper-tree. A name given to various trees : 
cf. Pepper sb, 3 . spec, a. An evergreen tree or shiub 
of S. Amenca, Schinus MolleC^Xp, Anacardtzaeeae), 
having a pnngent red fruit, cultivated for orna- 
ment in California and Australia; b. A tiee of 
Australia and Tasmania, Drimys or Tasmanma 
arotnatica, or other species (N.O. Magnotiacex) 
havmg small pungent fruit used as pepper. 
x 6 qi-z Sloans in Phil. Trans, XVII, 462 A Description 
of the Pmnenia or Jamaica Peppei -Treei 1745 P Thomas 
yrnt, Anson's Voy 36 Besides . . there are the Pepper Tree, 
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*797 Monthly Mag^. Ill, aoB The number of nutmeg trees 
transplanted from the Indies, is less tlian oven that of the 
pepper-tiees. i8a7HcLWLBui iJibcliofl / anX>mHcn^sLand 
(1832J 17s, I saw several peppei trees, and piocined the 
bern^.s^ 1839 '1 L Miilhlll ^ Amt^aha 

II XU 280 We also found the aromatic lea Tasmania a\ 0 
maftca The lea\eh and bark of this tree have a hot biting 
cinnamon hke taste, on which account it is vulgarly called 
the peppei'tiee. 1883 Century Mag, Dec 201/x Bright 
gieen pepper-trees, « give a giaceful plumed diaping 

Pe’pper-wa ter. 

1 . An infusion of black pepper, foi tneily used foi 
microscopical observation of infusorian organisms 
i686 Pi-oT Staffoidsh 97 Minute bubbles (that move like 
AniinaK in p^per uatei) X69Z Kay Creation i (1692) 
159 Those Aniinalcula, not long since discovered in Pepper- 
water, by Mr Leivenhoek, of Delft jii Holland 1766 Baker 
in PlaU Trans LVI. 71 The seeds of mushrooms, the 
feathers of butterflies, peppei -water, &c 
2 ? Some kind of soup flavoured with pepper 
1798 Sporting Mag XI, 308, I supped m his house on 
mulagatoney or pepper-water. 

Fepperwood. Name given to several trees 
having pungent or aromatic wood oi baik 
Among these Xantkoxylnm Clava-hertMliSi of West 
Indies, etc (Hough American tPoodSf 1894, v 30) , VmbeU 
Inlarta Catijbinica {Ibid, 1897, vir, 34), ako, Dicypdlium 
caryophyllcUnm Nees, Brazil Clove Baik travo^ hnyi a 
^ayitJia\ and Licarta guiaueiutis {{jSLX\b Ltcari'Kanali)^ 
the Bois de Rose of Cayenne {^Vreas Bot^ Suppt 1874, 
Miller Plnnt’Oiames^ 1884) 

Fepperwort (pe pwwvit). [See Wort.] 

1 . A species of cress {Lepidtuni liUifohum\ 
formerly also called Dittander or Dittany; also 
applied to the genus Lepidtuni m general, 

156a Turner Herbal 11 34 b, Lepidmm is called in 
Enmishe Dittaiii, but foulishly and viileainedly , in, Duche 
Pfefieikraut that is peperwuit 1578 Lytb Bodoeits v. Ixvi, 
631 Dittany whiche we may more rightly cal Pepperwurt, 
hath long brode leaues 1607 Topsell Foitr-f Beasts (1658) 
430 The herb called Nard or Pepper-woit ,wiU piesently 
help any Beast whicii is buicn by the Shrew. 1676 T 
Glover in Pkil Trans XI 629 1837 Mayne BApos Lex , 
PeppetTvort^ a common name foi the Lejndiwa therts x866 
Trees Botj Pepperwort, ie/irfiww 
b. Applied m N. Amciica to Deniaria diphylla^ 
also called pepper-rooi, 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower PL I. iiz The root of the Two- 
leaved Coial root, is used by the Anieiicans instead of 
mustard, and is called Pepper wort, 1S66 Treas, Bat 393 
Theroot^f Dieriiartd] diphylla, aieused fiom Pennsyb 
vMia to Canada,, under the name of Peppei wort 
a pi, A name foi the N O Marstleaces&j con- 
sisting of small aquatic plants allied to the ferns 
*®4^LwpLEY l^eg Ktngd 7ii)/a7vi/£n;rr^,»~Peppeiwoils 
Ibid 72 The mam feature by which Pepperwoi ts are known 
as an Order from Lycopodmeeae, iBgr T Moore mie) A 
Popular History of the Biitish Feins., compiibing the Club- 
Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails, 
b Lindley^s name for N.O. Ptperacese 
1846 Lindlev y eg Ktngd 515 Order cxcvi Piperaccse — 
reppeivrarts. Ibid 516 Pepperworts are related to Buck- 
wheats, Saunirads, and Nettles 

Peppery (pe-pan), a [f Prppjer sb, -f -y ] 

1 . Abounding in pepfier ; of the nature of or 
lesembling pepper, esp. in pungency or iiritating 
^ect, pungent, 'hot'. (In quols. 1659, 1709, 
Consisting of small grains like peppei; in i860, 
Characterized by small dots in engraving.) 

i(»9 Damwcr Fay II 1 9 Theie you have black Oaz and 
dark Peppeiy Sand 1709 IbuL III it. 18a Small Peppery 
Sand 1830 Bindley Nat Syst Bat 170 It has a very 
bitter peppery taste j85o 0 W Holmes Pro/: BnaMd 
% ■‘•f yjoses hinted by the peppeiy buuu of Bartoloz/u 1900 
JjMly 3/2 Yon get a peppeiy feeling, a tickling, 

^ ^ ®^the^roat, an in itation of the mucous membrane 
Jig, a Of speech 01 wiiting • Sharp, stinging, 
pungent ; * highly spiced ’, b. Of a peison, his tem- 
per, etc. i Hot-tempeieJ, iiascible, mitable, testy. 
18^ Scott Diary 28 Feb , Completed Malachi to day It 
perhaps too peppery z8^ Dicki n-, 
dT o Some ^od, Ltiong, peppeiy docliine 

loox oat Fw 14 Sept 268 The opponent may be a peppei v. 
Mnw minded man tSgij JT Q. Stii Sei. XII M^/i 
Dash [a dog] was small, young and peppery, ^ 

Jlence Pc*pperlly ; Pe pperiasss. 

1900 Mas Broughton Foes vt Lasv x\i, 305 The olive 

biaucliis offeied, accepted.. 01 pepperilytoisecl back. z8ga 

iJteLy Peppei mess, ^ 

Fepaia (pe psm). Also formerly -me. [mod 
(Schwann 1836, Poggendorff Aimakn XXXVIII. 
358)1 f. Gr TTc^-ts digestion (f stem TreTr- to cook, 
digest, etc,) + -in l ] A ferment contained 111 the 
gastiic juice, having the pi operty of convei ting pio- 
teids into peptones in the piesence of a weak acid; 
also used medicmally in cases of indigestion, etc, 

1844 in Dunclisov Med Lex 3845 G E Day tr. 
bimotisAium,Ck€in I na Pepsin Tim name, was given 
by bchwann, to a substance which constitutes the most 
essential portion of the gastne juice. 1873 Kalfd Phys 
Uiem, 129 Pepsin is a gieyisli-white powder; insoluble in 
wotei, alcohol, iind othei, \eiy soluble in dilute acids. 
attnh 1886 Si Stephen's Fev 13 Mar 12/1 As good as 
a pepsins mil before dinner 31894 S Fisia IJohday Stones 
213 Jie foigot his dyspepsia anti his pepsin tablets, 
Hence Be’jpslttate v, iranSsy to mix or treat with 
p^sin; Pepsini^fevous <r., inoducing pepsin 
{Cen£.Dut,)\ Pepsi’nogen : see quol 1893. 

1 378/a *Fepsinaled pills of pounded 

law beef. 1899 W Jamxs in 2 alks to Teachers onPsychoL 


eodWith our future food pepsin.Tted or half-digested in ad- 
vance 1878 Fos*iLuF/y/9 II i § 2 220 We have a ceiiaiii 
amount of evidence of the existence ol a mattei of ferment, 


tuiually being foimed by the "protoplasm of the gastric 
glands, and is converted, during secretion, into pepsin, and 
(iischaiged fioni the gland cells 
tPej>st, or/7 Obs [Ongm unknown.] 
* Apparently a teim foi intoxicated* (Nares). 

*577 KendallT?/ Bpigr Lvuj,Thou dmnkenfaindst thy 
sell of late Thou thiee dales after slepst How wilt thou 
slepe with diinke in deede. When thou ait thioughlypcpsl? 
Peptic (pc ptik), a, and sb, [ad Gr veirTucvs 
able to thgebt, f -ireirT-os cooked, digested ] 

A /r/^ 1 Having the quality of digesting, 

belonging 01 relating to digestion * — Djgjdstivis 
A I , used spec, in relation to the digestion in 
which pepsin is conceined, as in peptic digestion, 
stomachic or gastric digestion , peptu glands, the 
glands which secrete the gastric juice 
x6sr Biggs New DtsP § 295 218 Not by the intense pep- 
tick quality, but by the vigour of the digestible ferment 
1660 Gaudbn SaertUgus 13 Who have good stomachs to 
both, if they had but some Peptick power x866HuxiEy 
Phys vi (1869) 167 Ihese peptic glands which, when food 
passes into the stomach, throw out a thin acid fluid, the 
gastric juice 1878 Foster Pfiys, ii i (1879) 233 Peptic diges- 
tion IS essentially an acid digestion. z8g8 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med V. 294 A peptic ast^a due to indiscretions in diet 

2. Having the quality of piomoting or assisting 
digestion = Digestive A. 2. 

x66z Lovell Anim 403 The m *51?, is helped 

by peptick powders, if from the stomach x8z8 Blaclw, 
Mag XXIV. S3 Thanks to a peptic pillof Doctoi Kitchmer. 

3 . Able to digest, having good digestion. == 
Eupeptic A. 2 

xSay Carlyle Gtfm Bom, I 63 A sound peptic stomach 
does not yield so tamely to the precepts of the head or heart 

4 . ? Pertaining to or caused by suppuiation. (Cf. 
Digestive A 4 ) 

1884 M Mackenzie Vis. Throat 4; Nose II 167 Ante- 
moitem peptic softening can be the cause of the injury 
B. so 1. (Seeqiiot.) 

1842 Duncuson Med Lex,', Peptic, a substance which 
piomotes digestion, or is digestive. 

2 pi The digestive oigans htmorms, 
zBar Tenm^on Will Water proof Is there some magic 
m the place? Or do my peptics differ ? t888 W Wallace 
111 Aendemy 7 Apr. 235 To be taken, lefraiiied from, or mixed, 
avoiding to the constitution and condition of our peptics 
3 . pi ‘ The doctrine of digestion * (Webster 1 S64), 
Hence Pe’ptical a ^ Peptio a ; Pepticiau 
(peptrjin), a person who has good digestion; 
Peptioity (pepti sfti), good peptic condition 

Fr^r^s Mag III 12 IIis political, practical, and 
peptical Ibeoiy of the Univcarse. 1831 Carlyle Jllisc (1857) 
HI 1 The tine Peplician was that Countryman who an- 
sweted that ‘for his pait, he liad no system 1838 — Let 
27 July m Fioude Life m Land y I uxA Lit of brown 
umd, and peace and pepticity to eat it with. 

Peptogexi (pepldUgeii). [f. Gr. ircTrrd-r (see 
] eptone, Peptic) + -gen J A general name for 
substances which stimulate the formation of pepsin 
in the gastiic jmce. So Peptoge-aic, Pepto*- 
genous adjs , having the quality of forming, or 
stimulating the formation of, pepsin ; also, having 
the quality of convei ting proteida into peptones. 

187s Darwin fmectw, PI vi 129 The glands of the 
s^maLh of animals secrete pepsin as Schm asseris. onl’ 


i8gg Cagney tr, fahscBs Clin, Diagn vii 311 The peptone 
piecipitate is dissolved by the addition of w aler [etc ] 

Feptomze (pe’pt/Jiiaiz), v, [f Peptone + 
-izE J trans. To couvcit (aprotcid) into a peptone , 
esp to subject (food) to an aitificial pioccss oi 
I partial digestion (piedigesUon) by means of pepsin 
' or pancieatic extract, as an aid to weak digestion. 
Hence Pe ptomzed, Pe'ptonizing,^// ad;s,\ also 
Peptoniza tion, the action or pioccss of jicptoniz- 
ing ; Pe'ptouizer, 
i88oiV/f^«w XXIII 3 



intioducedinto the stomach, stimulate the secretion of the 
pepsmofthegastuejmee. i9ooLawffi‘4Aug.Advt 43Pepto- 
gcnic MilkPowder converts thecaseine into a condition coi- 
i^onding to the iieptoiie-Itke albuminoids of breast milk 

Peptoaate (pe-pl/TnA). Chem, [f. next + 
-ATE t c ] An oiganic salt produced by the action 
of a peptone on an moigauic salt, in which the 
peptone-radical takes the place of the inorcainc 
acid-iadical. 

1876 BARfHoLow Mat Med (1879) aw The salts of silver 
albununatcs and pepto- 

tes ^ llbiett s Syst Med, 11. 934 Subcutaneous 

injection of ihe peptouate of metcury. 

Peptone (pe-ptonn). [ad Ger. (C. G 

Lehmann, 1849, w Ber Sachs Gesellsck. / Wis- 
sensch, Math -Phys, Cl. L la), ad. Gr. 
ncut of Gr. jreTrr-* cooked, digested ; spelt -one in 
rr and Eng ] The general name for a class of 
albuminoid substances into which proteids (the 
niliogcnous constituents of food) are converted by 
the action of pepsin or trypsin (the digestive fer- 
ments of the gastric and pancreatic juices) ; differ- 
ing fiom pioteids in not being coaguUble by heat, 
and in being easily soluble and diffusible through 
membianes, and thus capable of absorption into 

Bit, Med, 76 Peptone has a very 
much higher imdosmotic equivalent than simple albumen 
187a Huxllv Phys VI. 147. 2881 Darwin Veg, 

Hroseia and Dionma, .. anin^l matiter If 


food, peptonised mateiials. x88x Ibid, 235 In peplonisation 
of albuminoid substances X884 Health hxhio Caial, 17/2 
Preparations of the digestive fei ments for peplonising . food 
Peptomsing apparatus 2883 Goodai l /V y/iw/ Bot (1892) 
366 It ]i.TS the power of peplomziiig proteids 1893 Nat 
Obstr-v 3 Aug. 303/1 A good comedy is the best of pepto 
lusers, 189s Aihenmnrn 21 Sept 392/1 Wholesome food to 
the apparently large public which likes its science peptonized 
Pe*ptonoxd. [f Teptone+-oid.] Trade-name 
for a preparation containing pej)tones : sec prec 
x8M6;Y/f Soc Lex , PeptonoMs o/beef, 

II Feptonuria (peptouffi** na). Path, [mod.L,, 
f Peptone h- Gr oSpov tinne ; see -ubia,] The 
presence of peptones in the mine. 

X89X Lancet 3 Jan. 63/2 Peptonuria occuned after the 
injection 1897 Allbutts Syst Med, III. 560 Peplonuna 
appear and towards the end a little albuminuria 
Feptotozin (peptojlpksin). [f. (Jr, irtvrb-s 
(see Peptic) -i- Toxin.] ^ * A poisonous alkaloid 
formed from peptones during digestion, and becom- 
ing decomposed later on, as putrefaction takes 
place* (Sfd Soc Lex. 1893) 

2890 in Cent Diet 2897 AUbuiPs Syst, Med II. 815 In 
the case of gastric digestion we have a ptomaine pepto- 
tcwin 2899 Jbtd VI J I 65 CertD I n toxic botlies of the nat ure 
of pepto toxines have been found in the urine by Kwald 

FeptlSlian (pi'pw/ aian) Ch, fJisi Also Pepu- 
Bian, [ad, med L Pepttstmi^ <iani, f Pepusia, 
'Zia, IIcTroi^fa ] A member of a sect of Montamsts 
in the 2nd centuiy, so called from Pepuza m Pliry- 
gia. Also j' Fepusito. 

T. Stapleton Fortr Paiih 62 b, The Pepuzians 
would haue taught him that holy oiders is no hacranienl. 
z6s5 Br Hall No Peace w Rome § 3 One wliile, we are 
Pepuzians that ascribe too much to women , then, wee are 
Oiigenists, for holdmg the Image of God to ]jc defaced in 
man. x6s3 R, Find (1655) 23 That Phry- 

gian pepusJtehad gotten the beginning of his way fiom the 
hei click indeed. 2727-42 Chambers Cyd. av,, They bad 
their name Pepuzians fionx a pretence that Jesus Christ ap- 
peared to one of their prophetesses in the City Pepuza in 
Phiygia, which was then holy city. 

Per, ohs. f. Peak sb, ; var ]?bau v Obs 
Fer (jp^L),prep. A Latin (Ital. and Old Prench) 
preposition, meaning * through, by, by means of* ; 
in med L. and Fi, also in a dislnbiUivc sense 
‘for eveiy..., for each...*; used in Kng. m 
vanous Latin and OF, phrases, and ultimately 
becoming practically an 2£ng, pieposition used 
freely before substantives of many classes. 

I 111 Lat. phrases (including med.L, and Italian). 
1. per acoidens (j also quasi-angUcizcd as pey 
accidence) Gr, Kara by accident, 

by viitue oisome accessoiy or non-essential circum- 
stance, conlingendy, indirectly. Opposed to per se, 
xsz8 Payni L ti Saltpids Regiiiu (1541) 49 b, Water that 
lb tempeiateJy colue, doth somtyme per ucuueuce, store one 
to haue an appctitt 257a Ne per sl\. C1590 Mari owe 
-t^ust ui, 40 (1878) Did not iny conjuring specLbes laise 
theef speak. Meph, That was the cause, but ytt per 
accidens. 1654 WniTLoac Zooiornta 2.11 Causes per sc, and 
Lauzis per Accidens working the same Efftets. ax68o 
CiiARNOLK Whs (1865) III, 2JO Tlus puiiishineiit is only 
accidental to the gospel, it becomes the savour of death per 
acemeru, because of the unbLlicf of those that reject it. 

D. In Logic applied to convei sion in which the 
quantity of the proposition is cliangecl from uni- 
versal to paiticufar . sec Conveusion 4. 

Called by Boctiuus Coirocrsio per acetdens, because llic 
particular affirmation m this case seives indiicctty as con- 
verse forauniverMl affirmation with whose subaltrrn par- 
ticular it IS diiectly [prineipaltler) coiiveitiblc Aristotle's 
term vas ctmorpd^ij Kara ftepov = 'cotivctsion os to a part ' 
because only part of the statement is converted 
[«5 »S Boltiiius de Syllegismo Caiegoiua I (ed, Basil 
^57o« SZm Per euctderis aVLixxa. converti dicittir particularis 
aiurmatio universaU affirniatiuni. quia particularly affii tn 
atio sibi ipsi prmcipah converutur.] 2^7 T. Good Biief 
Traci Logic 27 Conversion per Acudens\ a diange of the 
bubject into the place of the Ticdicate, et c2//^ra, Jeeupmg 
the same Uuahly, but changing of Quantity. Whatj i y 

Logic iS ibis might be fairly named conversion by iiimta’, 
hoHi hut is commonly called 2843 

hliLL Logic (1856) 11^ 1 I 3 'I’his process, whicli converts 
an universal proposition into a particular, ^ termed conver- 
sion accidens 

2. per IU 131 IUU, (so much) by the year, every year, 
yearly: almost always in reference to a sum of 
money paid or received, 

^ Cotntnw, (1603) 89 The prareuor 
m divini ty, ha th p« annum 1125 florens. 2677 Yakrantok 

least five hundred 
per Amufft, paid x888 D. C. Murray Cynic 
rapine xit, An income of a hundred pounds per annum, 
o. per ooiiseqpmB (f also per comeqnmt [ •^ F. 

cona^uMd^^’ ^ by oonsequemoe. 
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c 1386 CHATJcrn Som^n T. 4B4. An odious mescliief This 
day Dityd is to myn ordre and me And &o per [v r, par] con- 
sequens in cch degie Of hooly cliirche. 1413 Pi]^r Sowie 
(Ca\ton 1483) IV XXVI 71 Than ben they at eueue, and per 
consequent theyr wyttes shold ben euen. c x^a Du Wes 
Introa, Fr m Palsgr 959 Howe one may make dyverse 
sentences with one worde, and pei consequent come shoi tely 
to the fiench speche idax Burton Anat Mel r 11 in i, 
So per conseffjtefts, distuibing the Soul 
4. per contra [It.], on the opposite side (of an 
account, etc.)j on the other hand; as a set-off. 
See Contra. C. i 

*SS 4 3 ?rat A/ucfi Ep Avb, Honour, doth the noble 
nianateyne , which .pieferrcth and aduancctli lus pore sei- 
uauntebi^^A* contra, iii iiow much displeasure with God, .doth 
he incur in whose seruyee his pooi e sei names do not Roiyshc. 
r^88 J MrLLis Bnefc Insir* D vj, And when this [Creditoi] 
side or theDebitoi side is full wiitten, that you mynde to 
make It euen with the Debitor syde per contra 1750 
Cues j TRF Leift (1774) H 38 When I cast up your account . 
I lejoice to see the balance so much m your favour, and 
that the items conU « aie so few x8ao J. Scott in Land. 
Mag Jan., Refer, as/Jifr conita^ to Macivor’s ideas a x83a 
Buntham Deontol \i {1834) I 157 This will be the account 
on tlic side of profit Per coiitia, he will be led to estimate 
—I, Sickness [etc ] 1840 Barham Ingol Leg Ser i Acc 

Mro P lay i Per contra, he'd lately endow'd a new Chantry, 
b. as sb The opposite side (of an account, etc ). 
1B04 Mrs E, Mcrhy Let, in Mem, Moore (1856) VIII 5a 
Matter aiises every instant that you would conveit into 
amusement, but the per coni? a makes us both bear the dc- 
pi ivation of youi society with resignation 1846 Mrs Gore 
Fng Cha? , (1832) 123 Without any pei contra of sums with- 
diawn tliereirom. x88o J Pavn Conjid Agent III 1x9 
Theie must be something to the per co?iira, 

6 per diem, (so much) by the clay, every day, 
daily, (Cf. fer annum ) 
xsao Rviland Pape?s (Camden) 42 Laboviers heued, xcat 
vjd per diem. x6a5 Purciias U vr iv 867 His 

cntcrtainement was twentie fine shillings per diem, 1742 
Fiploing j Andrews i vin, ’lo attend twice per diem at 
the polite churches and chapels. X83S Hru Philos Mamtf, 
348 The work-people weie paid xooo^. per diem in these 
several factories. 

b as sh. An amount or allowance of so much 
every day Chiefly U, S, 
x888 Brycb Commw II App 630 Members of the 
Legislature shall receive a per diem and mileage ; . such 

J er dieni shall not exceed eight dollats 1897 Outing (U. S.J 
Line 281/2 In addition to the per diem above stated 
6. per mensem, (so much) every month cf 2,5. 
ICittgd Weekly Udelligencer'^o 238 758 (Stnnfl'Tho 
addition of foity thousand pounds per mensem to the present 
sixty thousand pounds. x8xoT Williamson .A, /«<f. 

M X. 284 The inanjy is usually paid from live to seven 
rupees per mensem. 

7. per procurationem (commonly ahbieviated 
^er proc , per pro , p p \ sometimes read as per 
proem atioti) \ by procuration, by the action of 
a procuiatoi or oflicial agent, by proxy or deputy 
x8x 9 m Barnewall & Cresswell Reports (1828) VII 280 
Six months after date pay to my oider 1560/ , for value re<< 
ceived T Burleigh, Acceptedjs^^'procmauonof 6^. ^ 
Mnnnings—S Mtmmngs xB8a Bitiicll Count mg -ho 
Did (1893) 242 In commeice it is usual to employ the well- 
known Latin phrase ‘per procurationem', to call attention 
to the fact that a signature is made by proxy, Ikd 224 
The phiase *per piocurationem' is commonly contracted 
into *p p* 1^5 Daily ITewsQ Apr 3/6 Owing to ill health, 
she aliowed him to sign ' per pro • 

8 per saltuxxL, by a leap, at one bound, without 
intermediate steps, all at once (Raiely alirib ) 
x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 14 Others to be but 
doctors of clowts,^tfrja/^//;// 1640 Cim lifiRvmSynagoiite 
xii, To Lake per saltum, though of quick Dispatch, 

is but a truants trick, 1679 J Pend, Pa?a ii i. 

(1713) 151 In hopes to be made saints per salinm, 1842-3 
Grovk Corr Phys, Forces (1874) 150 * 1 0 account for the per 
solium mannei in which chemical combinations take place 
0. per ae, by or in itself (himself, herself, them- 
selves); intrinsically, essentially; without reference 
to anything (01 any one) else. 

1573 WiiiTGirr Whs, (1852) II 83 For they belong unto 
God piopeily and per se, to man per accidens 1606 Siiaks 
T?’, Cr i 11. 15 They say he is a veiy man per se and 
stands alone X704 T Harris Tec/m L sv, We say 
aTTuiig >s conswlei ed Per se, when 'tis taken mthe Abstract, 
and without Connexion wiih other things X748 Franklin 
Lett Wks 1840 V. 2XX An is an electric per se, 1883 Sir 
J C Matiihw in Law Rep ir Q B Div, 392 It was very 
questionable whethei the words used were defamatoiypei se. 

J^b, Foimcrly used iti naming a letter which by 
itself forms a woul per se, T perse, 0 per se), 
or a symbol which by Ubelf stands for a word {and 
per se « 8 c, AMPiaiiSANO) ; hence allusively . see 
A, J, 0 (the leUeis). 

c 147 s [‘lee A (the letter) IVJ a 1530 J, ITcywood Weather 
(Biandl) 104 Some saye I am I peise I 1397 Morlby 
Jfiirotl, Mys, 36, & per se, con per se [see Christ-cross 3], 
10. In vaiious phiases, as per aniiphrasin, per 
arstn et ikestn,per dehqmnm (see Antiphrasis, 
Arsis, DehiIQOIum 2) , per capita {Law), *by 
heads ’, applied lo succession when divided among 
a number of individuals in equal shares (opp. to 
per stirpes) , per fas et (aut) nefas, by right and 
(or) wiong, by means fair or foul; per interim, 
for the meantime, during the intervening time; 
per minima, through the minutest particles ; per 
pares, by (his) peers; per quod {Law), ‘whereby*, 
a phrase formerly used, in order to maintain the 


action, in a declaration of special damage; per 
stirpes {Law), ‘ by stocks * or ‘families’ ; applied 
to succession when divided an equal shares among 
the branches of the family, the share of each branch 
being then subdivided equally among the lepre- 
sentatives of that branch (opp toper capita), 

1398 Trevisa JSartJu DeP R vii, lix. (1495) r vj b/i A pos- 
tume . .hyghte Herisipila, that is holy fyie per ^Antifrasim, 
that IS by contrary manere spekynge, 1670 Lasscls Voy 
Italy 1. 153 An Academy of Wits, called Gu Oitost,ac Idle- 
men,,,per antiphiasin, because they are not idle XS97 
MouLtw Introa Mus, n 114 If you make a Canon pe? 
*a?sin ^ ihesiu, without anie discorde in. binding manor in it. 
x683 Warbuhton Hist Guei^ey (1822) 90 Patrimonial 
estates are divided per stupes j purchased estates, per ^capita. 
X766BLACKSTONCL&j/»;/.ll xiv 2x7 Their representatives . 
became themselves pnncipah, and shared me inheritance 
Per capita, that is, shaie and snare alike. x 656 Bovix Omg , 
P'ormes 4 r QuaL ii. lu, As neither oil of tartar pe? *ddi- 
quinm, nor spuit of salt will dissolve silver, to both the 
one and the other will precmitate it. x6oo W, Watson 
Deeacordon{jIxi^f^(imargm,'YQ maintaine theineputation, 
per yas aut nefas they care not how 177X Junius Lett, 
xhv. (1772) II 153 Likely enough to be lesisted per fas et 
nefas, vjz^Lond Gaz No 6315/1 The Director of Mentz is 
charged with the Vote of the Electoiate of Bohemia per 
^interim. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn, I, If Silver and 
Lead be melted together, they will mingle and be united 
witli one another per *minwia, 0x734 North Fxum i 
n. 9 X59 (1740) 120 Hjs Lord^ip had stood his Tml per 
*Pares 1768 Blackstone Cont?n, III viii, 124 It is 
necessary that the plaintiff should aver some paiticular 
damage to have happened , which is called laying his action 
with a per *quod, x68a Per *stirpes [see per capita above], 
1766 Blackstonc Cwm. II xiY 2x8 The law of England 
would stilt divide it only into three parts and distribute it 
per stirpes x88x H w, Nicholson Fr Sword to Shat'e 
xiv, 96 Intestate propeity goes to lineal descendants per 
\ stirpes, 

II. 1 In OF. phrases, some of which occur also 
with the more usual form Par, q.v., e g,per charzte, 
per company, etc,; others are tP®^ maistrie, 
'by mastery*, by conquest; penny et per toul> 
{Law), ‘by half and by all’, by joint-leuancy ; 
per pais, per pays {Law), ‘ by the country ’ ; see 
Pais. See also Pbradyentore, Pebcasb, Per- 
CITANOE, PerPAT, PeRPOROE, PERQUBR. 

c X330 R Brunnp Chron (1810) 164 Bi he se side he nam, 
& wan it per *raaistne i6a8 Coke tr Littleton in Jtist 186 a, 
Eueiy loyntenant is seised of the land which hee holdeth 
xojSiuyPer*ntyfype? tout X704 J. Harris Techn I. 

s V., A Joynt'Tenant is said to be seised of the Lands that 
he holds jointly Per my d* per tout, that is, he is seised 
by every Parcel, and by the whole. x8a8 Edin, Rev, 
Sept. 97 A province of literatuie of which they were 
' formerly seisw per my et per taut 16x4 Scldem Titles 
Hon 280 Special! Bastardie « tuable per ^Pats, 1664, 1768 
[see Pais]. x8aA J> Rep Clasms to Barony 

ofGaidner p xxxvi, The tenant 111 possession offered issue, 
cither in grand assize or per pays. 

b. As a prefix in nonce-advbs. after perchance, 
perhaps, as per-hazard, per-likeliliood. 

x8o7 j Barlow Colwnh vr 423 And some war minister 
per-haza?d reads In what far field the tool of placemen 
bleeds. X834-43 SouTJir y Doctor ccxliv, (1848) 665/t Dis- 
courses which pei chance, and (I feai) per-likelihood, it may 
be thy foitime to hear , at thy pansh chmeh. 

2 , In Heraldry, in phrases denoting partition of 
the shield in the direction of any of the pimcipal 
ordinaiies (per Bend, per Chevron, per Cko&s, 
per Fesse, per Pale, per Saltdje) . see these 
woids, also pAiiTEB, Party Also per long, 
see quots. s. v. Inbentilly, 

III. As an English preposition. 

1 . By, by means of, by the instiumentality of; 
esp, in phrases relating lo conveyance, as per 
bearer, per earner, per express, per post, per rati, 
per steamer, etc. Also — according to, as slatecl 
or indicated by, as per tnvoice, per ledger, per 
margin, etc ; as laid down by (a judge) (quo I 
1818) So, m humorous slang use, (or) per usual 
« as usual. Also (exceptionally) in other senses, 
as per this imie « by this time, per xnsiance for 
instance (cf ^ , par exemplf) 

X588 J Mi LI IS Bnefe Insir G j b, And foi euery Debitor 
yee shml say Pe? iuch one N , as appeareth in my olde 
boolce A m such a leafe 2399 Child-Mar? iages 170 Re- 
cenied, one pacquet ofLetti es pei poste dyrected to Mr Maior 
x6x8 R Cocks Diary (Hakl, Soc) II. 28 Yet, per the 
pleasuie of God, got her affe. X675 in J Easton Harr 
(1858) 103 , 1 hope my Brother, Knapton, Sharpe, &c. will 
bee here per first 1710 Sieelc Toiler No 231 f 4 » I send 
you by this Bearer, and not per Beater, a Dozen of that 
Claret 1763 m 7. Hancock /ys Bh (1898) 80 My late 
Uncle (of whose sudden death you have undoubtedly pei 
this time heatdl 1770 T. Davifs in p, GraugePs Lett, 
(1805) 49 Send me,^<?r return of the post, a pioper acknow- 
ledgement 17^ Words w. Lei, to Cottle 28 Aug (m 
SotheratPs Caial, (1899) 57), A very plpsant joiuney per 
foot, per waggon, per coach, per post-chaiae X804 Some- 
ihingOddl 122 They’re all ready and willing per instance, 
Su Somebody Something [etc.]. 1810 Capt Tuckcr in 
Naval Chron XXIV 336 Men, selected as per margin. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II 485 But, per Holt, the estate 
was limited by way of use to the issues female. 1874 W S 
Gilbert Chanty iv, I shall accompany him, as per usual 
2 In distributive sense, following words of number 
or quantity in, expiessions denoting rale 01 pro- 
portion " For each . . . , for every . . . ; « Kprep,^ 

S b, By prep. 34 0. See also Vm cent, Cent l s. 


1398 Barret Theor Warres 54, 7 rankes at 2 men per 
ranke in the fore angles; 1611 bpren Hist, Gt, Brit ix, 
xui (1623) 732 Euery one of ech sexe. should pay by the 
head, 01 per Pol as they call it, tweluc pence 1603 Gfrbipr 
Couasel 6g Tin ee shillings perdooi&n 1689 Apol Walkeds 
Acc. S tege Londonderry 24 Twenty pounds Fine^cr Month 
1703 Maundrell pourn, pe?us (1721) 67 It is ordinarily 
fourteen Dollars per head. 1734 Builder's Did 1 . Fvijb 
iBrieks\ '1 heir usual Price is fiom twelve to sixteen Shillings 
per Himdied 1800 Asiat Ann, Reg , Hist Ind, 26/1 The 
allowance .was one thousand ru^es per day 2823 J. 
Nicholson Operui Mechanic 546 To charge the work at 
per foot 2887 Moloney FortsUy IV, Apr 15* It was woiih 
fiom 4r to 4J. 6d. per pound 

b. In nonce-vbs formed on phrases belonging 
lo this sense, as per-sheet, to charge at so much 
per sheet ; Per-cent » , q. v 
1803 Southey Lei, to p Rtckman 22 Mar. in Life (1850) 
n. 319 Per-sheeting was in use as early as Mnitm Luther’i 
time, who mentions the price— a curious fact 
Per-, pt'efixi. The Latin preposition per (see 
prec.) used in composition with verbs, adjectives, 
and their derivatives. A large number of these 
have come down throngli Fi, into Eng.; others 
have been adopted directly fiom Lat„ or fonned 
in Eng. on Latin elements, or (as was fiequent in 
i6-i7thc) on words already m Eng, use. The 
following are the chief uses in Latin and English. 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses : 

X. Through, in space or time; thioughout, all ovei with 

verbs (and their dei ivatives), as jterambtddie to walk 
through, Perambulate, peiferdte lo boie through, Pru- 
roRATE, pervadlre to go through, Pfrvade, pervigiMre 
to watch through, Pervigilate; forming odjs., as pervius 
having a way ihiough, Pravioua, 

2 Through and through, thoroughly, completely, to com- 
pletion, to the end • with verbs (and derivativeb), as perpicere 
to do thoroughly, comiplete, Perfect, perviiua? e to change 
throughout or completelj-, PmssuTTi^^perpetr^re to Pi k- 
TLTRATCtpertyrhdre to Perturb ; so JPeruse, etc 
3. Away entirely, to destiuction, 'to the had * with veibs 
(and deiivaUyes), as perdSre to do away with, destioy, lose 
(pERDiTioi^,j^tfi 7 >fi to go to destruction, Perish, peniertlri. 
to tui n away evilly, I?x:RvrRr,permiS? e to lake away eutii ely, 
destroy, annihilate (PERruPTORY) 

4 Thoroughly, perfectly, extiemely, very, with adjs and 
advbs. , z&p^acuius very sharp, Peracute, perdJligens vei y 
diligent, perfervidus, PcRrERvio, Foimerly 

also m Eng with dei ived sbs. (or their analogues), in sense 
‘very gieat *e\tieine as pei diligence, peradoerience, 

II. In f7^^;7i3^ir/nomenclatiue (From 4 above.) 
6. Forming sbs. and adjs. denoliug the maximum 

(or SLq-iposed maximum) of some element in a 
chemical combination ; esp. 

a. With names of binary compounds in -jdb 
(foimerly -uret), designating that in which the 
element or radical combines in the largest pro- 
poiiion with another element, e g Peroxide, Per- 
CHLORIDE {^perchloittnt), Pbb-iodide, Pehsul- 
PHiDB {Ypersnlp/iuret), q v. Also perbro*mida 
(fperbro miiret), a compound of biomme with 
another element or radical, in which the biomme 
is piesent in larger proportion than in othei com- 
pounds; so Percy amde (f -cya imref), pet phosphide 
( h -phospkui et), etc. Hence m derivative vei bs, etc 
as rEUOXiDATE, -OXIDIZE, perphospkuretled, etc. 

Thib use of per. was introduced in 1604 by Dr T, 
Thomson, in his System of Chemistry, ed. 2, foe combina- 
tions of oxygen with a metal, peroxide being used to 
indicate * that the metal is thoroughly oxidized 7 or 'com- 
bined with as much oxygen as possible ’ see Peroxide. It 
was subsequently extended to combinations of other cle- 
ments, as Perchloridt, etc In stiict chemical noraen- 
clatui e names m per- have been to a great extent supci- 
seded by those with moie definite numencal prefixes (e g. 
peroxide of manganese hy manganese dioxide), or by others 
in which the constitution of the substance is differently 
expiessed (e g perchloride and peroxide of non, byfrric 
chio? tde,femc oxide). But the per compounds are retained 
m some cases, especially m pharmacy and popular uso. 

b With adjs in -10, naming oxides, acids, etc , 
designating that compound which contains the 
greatest proportion of oxygen (and, consequently, 
the least of the element named), as perbro naio 
aad, hydrogen perbromate, HBr04; perohro*mio 
aetd, IlaCiaOg; pexm’die indium tuoxide, 
IiOj; perurtrio aetd, HNO|; pexo’smic add 
{^ oxidi), OSO4; perruthe'nic and {^ oxide), 
RuOi, etc. Sec also Pebciilobto, -iodic, -man- 
ganic, etc Also in names of the sails of these 
acids, and analogous bodies, ns Pebciiloratb, 
-iodatb, -manqanatb, -sulphate, q y,, perch? q- 
male, pertrrdtaie, pemrirate, perplwsphaie, per- 
il tanate, etc. 

Many of these also are now abandoned foi names other- 
wise formed, e g. pei nit? ate of iio?i, of mercury, now 
ferric znilrnercuitc nitrate 

Formerly per was also prefixed to adj^s in -ans, where 
hyPo- is now used, as persutphurous ^ Hyposulpuurous, 
so permtrous, perpkosphoroits 
x8o 4 [see Peroxide] 18x3 [see Prrsulphxtc] x8i8 [see 
Perchtoric, Perchloride] 18x8 Henry Chem (ed 8) 

I 40s When 400 measures of nitrous gas and ico measures 
of oxygen gre mixed together, we obtain xoo measures of 
a compound, called by Gay Lussac per-mirous acid. Mi. 
Dalton, has lately proposed to call it sub.nitrous acid. 


Ibid, il ra Hypo-phosphorons or Per pho-mborous Acid 
18x9 [see Pertodide] 1826 Henrfs Chem, II 129 A solu- 
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don is obtained] in which the nieta) is more highly ox^nted, 
constituting pei-mtrate of mercury 1B36 J. M. Gully 
MagefMs Fonnul (ed 2) 124 Perhromuret of Ii on . is 
a hnck-red salt, very soluble, deliquescent. 1836 Lrande 
Chem (ed 4) Index^ Perbiomide, Peifluonde Ihd 771 
The chromate of the peroxide of iron (perchiomnie) is 
soluble^ iSipa Parnell them Anal (1845) 347 The soluble 
double compound of percyanide of cobalt and of 

potassium (cobalU-cyanide of pota^ium) 1849 D Cam^ 
BELL Iftorg Chem 27a tTliey] leave, on washing with 
watei, a pertitanate of the alhnh *854 J Scorn rn in 
Ofr'sCvc S£, Chem 449 Solutions containing peichromic 
acid possess a beautiful blue tint 1866 Roscoi hlenu 
Chm 102 Perbromic Acid, or Ilydric Peibiomate . ob- 
tained by the action of bromine upon perchloric acid. 
1868 Watts Diet Chem V, 138 Tetioxide of luthenium, 
RuOt, Ritthemc tetroxide^ Pei-rtithemc acid *873 Ftnmm' 
Chem (ed, xi) 436 A deep indigo-coloured solution of basic 
potassium p^iudiate Jhjd,, The tiioxide, or Peimdic 
oxide, is not known in the free state 1876 Harlfy Mat, 
Med {ed 6) 8$ Adding again half as much bromine^ the 
peibiomide is formed Ihid 215 Iron combines with a 
poition of the nitnc acid to foim a soluble pernitrale 1877 
Aihensewm i Dec 702/2 Mounting for the microscope speci- 
mens of small animals which have been hardened in per- 
osmicacid. iBBo Cllminshaw IVurid Atom, 7 he. 233 In 
peiruthenic acid and in osmic acid, .ruthemum and osmium 
act as oefcovatent elements, x88s AiJtetusmn 13 May 607/ 1 
They find that ozone prepared by the electrization of dry 
airis mixed with another gaseous _ compound, ‘pernitnc 
acid ' The formation of this acid is limited, like that of 
ozone, by a given temperatme 
Per-, prefix'^^ representing OF. per or F. par 
(see Pae prep , Per prep. II), m phrases which 
have coalesced into single words, as Pjseadyenipoeb, 
Pbeoasb, Pbechaitob, etc.j so also (with second 
element Eng.) Perhaps. 

tP6ra*cetate« Chem. 0 b$, [f. Pee-^ 5b-h 
Aoetate,] a compound of acetic acid with a 
base, containing a maximum proportion of the acid 
Peraceiate of iren^ old name of Feme acetate, 

1836 Branci: Cfiem (ed 4) iiiB Feracetate of Iron may 
be oDtamed by digesting turnings and clippings of non in 
acetic acid 1864 H, Spcnccr Biol I 20 X-'iof, Graham re- 
marks of the peracetate of iron, that it maybe made a source 
of soluble pel oxide 

Peract (parce'kt), v Now rare, [f, Xt.peracU^ 
ppl, stem of pragpre to perform, accomplish, f. 
per^ (Per -1 P)'k-aghre to drive, do,] irans. To 
practise, perform ; to accomplish, carry out 
i6ai Summary of Du Bartae i iit. 149 In ceitaine sports 
cdW^dFloraha^ diuersjnsolencies..\verepemcted, 1643 H, 
M ORE Song of Soul iv xxxi, This faculty Extends itself to 
whatsoever that The soul peracts, 1654 Yilvain Eex 
I. h, Sund^ ages after the Flood pei acted, 1683 H, hloRL 
Paralii Prophet xu 89 For the moie contentfullyperact- 
ing this Tax, 1893 Stevenson Vailuna Lett, xvii, Much 
waste of lime,,, and little transacted or at least peracted 
fPera'ction, Ohs, rare^\ XjiA.'L.peraction-em^ 
n, of action f. peraghe : see prec,] Performance, 
accomphsliment. 

z6» in CocKCRAM. So in Blount, Phillips, and Coles 

tferaxtor- [Agent-n. f L to Per- 

Aor ] Name of an obsolete surveying instrument. 

1674 LeybournCV;^/ Surveyor 037 An Instrument which 
he calleth a Feractor, which is no otner than a Theodolite, 
only the Box and Needle is so fitted to the Center of the 
Instrument, that, .the Index may be turned about, and yet 
the Box and Needle lemain immoveable. X766 Campl. 
Fanner^ s.v. Surveying^ For the doing of this, there aie 
several instiuments very propei, especially Mr, Rathburn’s 
quadrant upon the head of his peiacter 

Feracute (poiaJciz?*t), a. Path, Now rare, 
[ad. L, peracuins veiy shaip: see Pbb- 1 4 and 
Aodtb.] Of diseases: Vciy acute or seveie; 
attended with much mnammation 
X398 TpvisA Bar/h, Be P, R. vn xlix. (Bodl MS ), Ilica 
passio is ideped one of jje euek J>at beji icicped pei acute 
for it sleeb in one daye o)iei tweyne, i66x Lovell Uisi, 
Amm. ^ Min, 438 If simply acute they [the diseases] may 
be judged on the fourteenth dayj ifperacute on the seventh. 
X870 S Gee Ausciilt ^Percuss 36 In per-acute ocdenuaof 
the lungs 1897 AllhutPsSysi Med IV 112 It has been 
proposed by Thierfelder to divide all cases intothiec groups j 
peracute, subacute and protracted, 

Peradis, obs. form of PARAJorsB. 
Feradveuture (peiMventiux), adv, arch, 
F 01 ms . see below. [ME. per^jparaueniurey a. OF. 
phi ase per or par amntu} e^ by chance, On the one 
side this was syncopated to per-, parauntare, per- 
auftUr; on the other, Iho full form began in i sth c 
to be conformed to L. spelling as peradveniure^ 
which m 1 6lh c superseded the earlier forms ] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

« 3-.*> auenturo, 3-6 perauenture, (4 
-ere, 5-6 -ur), 4-5 par auenlure, 4-6 parauen- 
tnre, (4-5 -ur, -our, 5 peraventor, -tre, pur- 
nveuture). 

extgo Behel367 in S Bug Leg, I 131 OJiur Jiov schalt 
leose June bischopuclie and pei Aiientme pi hf, ^1350 
Leg RoodixBp) 65 pan par auenture send sail he Sum of 
his angels to ]>at tre, 1377 T^angl. P PI B. v 6f8 Pci- 
auenture I be nou^te knowc Jicre x^o in Roy, iV //ist 
Lett, Hen, IV (Rolls) 24, 1 claynie 10 be of kyn tyll yliow, 
and It peraventour nocht knawen on yhour parte. 1430 in 
Rymer Fcedera (1710) X 456 Betwix whom piiravenluie 
such division shal fall© 1437 Rolls of Pm U V 439/r 
Peiaventre half ayenst half 0 1449 Preoex AV/? i xni 72 
Perauentur summe of the writingis, 14 in Babees Bk, 356 
Peraventor aftyr A 3ere or tweyne, 1549 Lai iwer 4//1 ^enn, 
hef Fdv), /</(Arb,)aod But pamuentuie you wyll saj e What 


and they pi cache not at all? ifldoDAUStr Sleidand^Contm 
119 b, Perauenture they wyll saye, it is the right of the * 
churche 1396 Dalrymple tr Leslies Hist. Scot I. 25 The 
pray quhilke peiauentur, tbay brocht far off 
^ 4 per aunter, 4-5 (9 dial ) peraunter, (4 
-auntere, -ire, -ure ; -autere, -tre, 4-“5 -auutre, 
4-6 -anter, 5 -avmtyr) , 4-5 par aimter, 4-6 
parauuter, (4 -auntre, -tur, 4-5 -awntre, -ter, 
-aJityr, 6 -auter). 

X397 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 2018 pat jiou mijt perauntre rome 
winne 13 Prop Sanct, in Herrig’s Archru LXXXl. 
302/329 Not once par auntur in ]>e wike. a 1340 Hampolc 
Psalter liv. 1 3, 1 had lud me pei auntire fia him 13 Minor 
Poems fr Vemton MS xxxii 312 Parauntur go to dampnn- 
ciun c X37S Cm sor M 26x36 (Fairf ) Suche innn peiauntuie 
mi^t him bring in mistroup 1436 Lydg Be Gml Pil^i 
1 xq 6 And thus peiaunter stant the cas 1426 Rolls ofParli. 

V 410/1 Thagh perauntre thei plesed hym. ct\^Promp 
Paiv 393/1 Peiawntyr X33S Lynoes ay Saiyre 4474 Peranter 
ar as gauckit fnhs as I 1589 Putteniiam Eng Poesie iir 
XU (Arb) 173 To say paraunter for parauentiiie, X828 
Craven Gloss (ed, 2), Peraunter ^ peradventiue 

7. 5-7 peraduenture, 5- peradveuture, (5 
-our, 6 -ur , 6 paraduenture, -tier, -tiur), 

X470-83 Malory Arthur x, Ixxiii 540 Peraduenture tlieie 
wiile be somme knyghCes ben displeased. t536 Skelton 
Maguyf. $0 Peraduentui e I shall content your mynde isaS 
Jovh Apol. 'Jtudale (Arb) 44 And paraduentuie cal lliem 
then s 1563 WiNjrT tVhs , (b T . S ) il. 30 Farad uenluir he 
lies spokin tliir thingis laschelie. xdii- [see 13, 3] 

S. SigmBcation 

fl. In a statement of fact* By chance, by 
accident ; as it chanced, befell, or happened Obs, 

1397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7710 Richaid is 0 neueu brec )>ere 
is nekke jier to, As he lod an honteji & par auntre is hors 
spumde, <2x634 Bp. M. Smitii Serm vj (1632) 115 God 
wrought so vpon ones conscience that peraduenture was 
pnuy to the designe, but had been sworne before to keep it 
secret, 

2 . In a dependent clause expressing hypothesis or 
pui pose (with ?/, tmlessj that, lesf ) . By chance or 
accident, perchance ; if per adventure^ if it chance 
that. 

X3 Cursor M, 289x1 (Cott. Galba) If a doghly man for 
det, Par auenture be in presun set 1387 Trcvisa Htgden 
(Rolls) VII, 121 He hastily wente awey, Jmt here schulde 
no Ultynge peiadventure [Lforsan] come unto hym. 14 . 
Hoccleve Compi. Virgin 03 Lest bat somme folk par 
auentui e No knowleche liadcle of thy persone anght 1568 
Grafton Chron II 730 Least he iieraduenture should be 
noted with the spot of Nigaidship 1603 Shaks Meas for 
M, iv, vi. s He tells me, that if peiaduenture He speake 
against me on the adueise side, 1 should not tliinke it stiangc 
1843 Lytton Last Bar, 11 u, Unless, peradventme, their 
wives were comely and young X874 Monbignok Patterson 
in Ess, Rehg ^ Lit Ser. iir. 132 ir, then, peradventuie, (or 
XTiCties perwipossthleiisi young candidate ior ordination has 
passed unscathed through the pestilent State hotbeds of 
infidehty to which he has been siatutably assigned. 

3 , In a hypothetical or contmgent slatemcnl; 
and, hence, making a etatement contmgent : Per- 
chance, haply ; maybe, peihaps ; not improbably, 
belike. ^ 

Used with the subjunctive or its equivalent {peradoeniwe 
he may he^ would U\ the futute tense {peradventme he 
will de\ and the pres or past indicative peraduenture he 
is, or was there) , in the last == * it may be the fact that . . . 
cf. Perchance 3. 

X397 R Glouc (Rolls) 7373 Parauntre [o rr perauenterc, 
par auenture] me him tolae more Jian so)> were. ^1330 
Assumfi Vtrg (B, M MS) 9 Pai auentiue ge haue no3t 
iherde How oui e ladi went out of )>is wei de. e 1386 (^iaucer 
Mercii. T, 426 Paraunter Sp.rr perauntir, perauentuie] 
she m Ty be yom e pui gatorie, 1470-83 Malory A rihnr n 
iv. 81 Parauenture said Balyn it had ben better to haue hold 

S )w at home, 1333 Coverdale 'Point x. 2 PeraduenLure 
abelus is deed, and no man wyl gcue him the money 
1397 Shaks. 2 Ileiu IV, iii. u. 313 Peraduenture I will with 
you to the Couit x6xx Bible Gen, xviu 24 Peraduenture 
theie be [Coverd maye be] fifty righteous withm the atie 
— t Kings xviii 37 Peraduentme he slecpeth, and must be 
awaked X63X Hobbes Leviaih, 1 xm 63 It may peiad- 
venture be thought, there was never such a time, X743 
Fieldino % Andrews III xii. 108 Perudventute I may be 
an hour later. 1839 Tennyson hlmne 868 Peiadventure 
had he seen her fiist She might have made this and that 
other world Another world for the sick man. 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually by 
ellipsis 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 4204 He wole Jie Jimemele To 
drawe & uorsuolwe par auenture at one incle 1390 Gower 
Con/; II 239 Fortune stant in aventure, Per auntei wel,per 
nunter wo *483 Rolls of Path, VI. 256/r By cause 
peradventour of pnvee and seci etc Orauntes XS75 Gamut 
Gurion iv. u in Ilazl. Bodsley III. 232 Lo, where he 
commeth towaids, peiaduenture to lus paine. x6ix Bible 
Transl, Pref x Hee was no babe, but a great clearke, that 
gaue foorlh , m passion peiaduenture, that hee had not 
scene any profit to come by any Synode X714 Gay Mieph 
lVeekPtosm&, I have chosen (paiadventure notoverrashly) to 
name mine by the Days of the Week. 

F6radve*ntiire, sb. [sb use of prec, 

Johnson says ‘ It is sometimes used as a noun, but not 
gi acefully nor properly \ But the use is well supported.] 

1 . The possibility of a thing being so oi not, 
uncertainty, doubt; a contingency; a conjecture, 
chance, hazard. 

. [» X4SO de la 7b«z'(i868) 36 Thus she putte condicion 

in her ansuei e, but cure Lorde putte there mne no condicion, 
nor no peiaueiiture.] 1637 Ussiier Lett (1686) 384 This 
geneial peradventme might run in St Hierom's memory 
1636 Brathwait Rom, Emp, 338 Upon better advice, and 
doubtfull peiadventure of the success© x68a Sir T Browne 
Ch?, Mot, L §8 Covetousness .. only affected with the 


certainty of things present, makes a peiadventure of things 
to come c 1790 Cowpdr IVks (1837) XV 335 Some to be 
saved infallibly, and others to be left to a peradventuie 
1858 Mrs OisxwKsei Lat) d of Norlawl 251 The Bush and 
all its peiadventures of hardship and solitude. X87Z H B 
Forman Lining Poets 292 The poem, ends with shadowi- 
nass and peradventuie. 

2. Phrases, a. Out of past, beyond, imthoiU 
{(tiV) pet adventure, out of the realm of unceitainly, 
beyond question, without doubt, 

1542 Udail Erasm Apoph 329 As soone as the malier 
was clcre & out of parauentuies 1333 T Wilson R/ut 
71b, To whome [the devil] tliey will without peraduentui c, 
if Goddes grace be not gi eater X570-6 Lamiuriu Pet antb 
KeHt{xi26)g6 In course of time, the mTtter wts past all 
paradventure. X383 Siubbis Anal Abus 11 (x882) 88 In 
his good time, without all pei aduentuic, the Loid will lookc 
vpon him. 1639 T. de Gray Compi Hoisem. 155 Ihis 
IS an approved cure, and be>oncI all peiadvencuie X739 
Melmo'iii Fiizosb Lett (176^ 177 True beyond all peiad- 
venture It is. 1835 Motley Butch Rep iii 11 (1866) 375 
I his was now proved beyond peiadvcntiuc. x86i^ Busiini f 1. 
Vtcar Sacr iii v 271 A state of natuial punition that is, 
without a peiadventuie, endless, 

fb. Byj at (a) percuivenUtre^ by hapbazaid, 
chance, or accident; at random, randomly. Ohs, 
[1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Comimo (1878) 53 Such things ns 
ate done by cbaunce medley, or peraducntiue without a 
setled minde] 1633 Bp Hali JJaid 'Pexts Piov xvi 33 
The lots are throwne at r.andome and at peiadventuie. 
1683 Exhortation 4 Aihnces 4 [It] is to choose a Pet suasion 
at a peradventure. X684-3 South Serm. (1727) I 322 A 
Man by meer peiadventure hgivts into Company* 

If 3. Used for Advbntube. 

1584 R W Three Ladies Land, \ A iij, Faith ilc goc seek 
paraouentures and be a sciuing-crcature 

tPeradvertence. Ohs.raie*-^, [f. rj5ii-i4 + 
Advertence ] Thorough carefulness or attenlion, 
1536 Skeiton Magnyf 2497 Syrs, I am agreed to abyde 
your oidenaunce, FaythfuU assuraunce with good peraduet t 
aunce. 

PerflBou, another form of Pebbion. 
fPera'flfable, a. Ohs, [Peb-I 4 .] 

1623 CocKERAM, Perajfahle, easie to be sjiokcn to, 
Feraffetted, erron i,pa}aphed' cf, PAiiArn t;. 
Feragall, Perage, obb ff. Parecal, Paiiaok. 

+ Pera*gitate, v, Ohs, [f. 

tdre : see Pee- 1 2 .] 

1623 CocKERAM, Pe? agitate, still to moue. 

Feragrate (pe'jagri^it), i^owfaro, [f. I/. 

peragrSl-i ppl, stem of peragrdrtf f. per through + 
ag^-um field, cotinlry.] tram To travel or pass 
through (a country, space, stage). Also jig, 

X54a UuALL El asm, A poph 266b, When he bad perflated 
all the worlde as fene as any lande went. 1605 IIarvlv 
Advice agst Plague 10 The Pestilence., pci agrates the four 
ordinary times ..First, the Commencement, bciondty, 
The Augment. . Thirdly, The State . Fouxihly, The De- 
clination 1890 Sat. Rev, ii Jan ^3/2 In such a iiook on 
sucli a suliject, where the author is poragr.ittng ioca avm 
Vieridum, it is perhaps more difficult . .to judge lus handling. 
Peragratiou (peiagr<?**j3ii). Now rare. [ad. 
L. peiagrCition-em^ n, of action from petagrmex 
see prec.] The action of peragraling ; a travelling 
tlnough or travel sing 

x6xi CoTGR.j Peiagratton, a peragration, . wandering 
through, traueiling ouer. 1676 Glanvill Ess hi, 49 What 
aie Aristotle's peingrations of Asia, to all these? 011677 
Hale Prim Orig Man 11. vii. x8B By the successive per- 
agration of those Waters 

tb. Month o/peragjatzon{As.tron,)‘ the period 
of the moon*s revolution from any point of the 
zodiac to the same point again ; a sidereal (or 
tiopical) month. (Cf Consecbtiomt a d.) Obs, 
x56x Eden tr. Corted Arte Nautg, 11 xi 38 This is railed 
the moneth of peragration ^1646 Sir T Browni Psiud 
Ep 2x2 A month of Peragration. .contameth but 27. dayes, 
and about 8, howres. x(^ Holdfr Disc 7 tme vi 69 Tlie 
moon has twoaccountsof hercircuit,, .one her periodic ruoiith, 
or month of peragration . the other is her bynodic month. 
Pera^a^ obs. f Pibaoua, a W, Iiidinri canoc. 
Perai (pxrai*, pzroi ), piraya (piia*ya). Also 
8-9pora,9pirai. AIsoPjeanha. [ad.Tupi//;^z yix, 
in Brazilian Tupi pira'r^a, name of the Jish, lu 
*scibbors\] A voracious fresh-waUT fish, Sena' 
salmo phayaj of the Onnoco and other rivers of 
It epical Ameiica, having a seriated belly and 
shaip lancet-shaped teeth. 

[1648 Marcgravp Brasil 164 Piraya ct Piranha,] x7« 
CiiAMBFRs iytl Svpp , Ptiaya, ..tlic name of a fislicaugltt 
in the American rivcis, X769 K, BAWRo^rA^a/. Hist. 
Guiana 189 The fish called a pun by the Indlins and white 
inhabitants, is about 38 inches in length 1826 Syd. Suith 
// ks (1859) If 75/2 Tlie qmveis were close by them, with 
ih<>‘ jaw-bone of the fish pirai tied by a string to their bnm. 
i86z Wood Nat Hist ill. 320 The peraya, or pimi has 
been removed from the Salmonidac and placed m another 
family. 1879 — IVaUriotis U'and, Index, Perm.. some- 
times called the Blood-fish of the Orinoco, can make fatal 
attacks on human beings, its numlicrs compensating for it-» 
small size. 1883 C h. Hoidfr in HarpeVs Mag, Dec 
107/2 In the Orinoco is foimd the perm, whose nest,. bangs 
pendent from some .bianch, drifting in the tide 

Peradll, perai, Peralous, obs IT. Pbeil, hjuh. 
Peralatik, peralytyk, obs. if Pahalvtio, 
Peralin, -ing, obs Sc. forms of Parkiweg. 
tFera*m 1 }Ie,f^. rare, [f next ; cf. PejsakbleJ 
A place for walking in; an ambulatory, a doister, 
x^ in Strype Sect, Mem. II, App. A, 7 At Wtndsi3r..All 
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the church pcramble, and the choir of the college hung and 
garnished as aforesaid 

f Pera'mblei v, 03s* Also 6 -bal, 6-7 -biUe. 
£f. lu.fieramlmiare (see PbBj^bulatb), conformed 
to Amblb v!\ To walk about, to perambulate 
{trans. and inir) ; also Jig* to wander, 1 amble 

1508 Kcnncdic Flyitiis w, Dimhar 337, I perambalit 

[1368 MS. Betmt peranibulat] of Pernaso the montayn. 
*S 39 “ 4 ® Hist* MSS Comm 306 The same 

watche In dew order to pei amble the circuyte of the saide 
towne 1630 J, Taylor (Water P ) Penmlosse Pilsr, Wks, 
i, 127/x Uhui* I peiamljuling pooie John Taylor Was giu’n 
from Mayoi to Shnefe, from bhiiefe to Jaylor, 1632 Lith- 
GOW Ttav. lY 422 Ceasing to peramble tliiough any moie 
particulars. 

Perambulant (pejmmbi^l^lanl), a. ^are* [ad. 
L Jemm 3 n/twi-emf pr. pnle. of petamhtlme to 
Febambulatb : see -ant i.J Pei ambulating, stroll- 
ing, Itinerant. 

1863 LrcKY II. vi 331-2 The poor found congenial 
rccieation m fairs, dances, perambulant musicians. Ihid. 333 
Simply a perambulant (lute player 

tPera*mbulate«///.ti. In 6 -at. [ad. 

L. Jerambuliit-uSj pa pple of Jermnhuhhe ; see 
next ] Perambulated ; walked through, along, or 
around; liodden by walking; oscei tamed by per- 
ambulation. 

1509 Hawcs Past Pleas viii v. (Percy Soc ) 30 That he 
walke not The peianibulat ways X373-6 Resi Prvty 
Council Scot. 11 490 T he pci ambulal laiidis betuix thelandis 
of CreychtmonlgoUh and Nethertoun, 

Perambulate (perm mbiy^l^a), v. [f. L pcr- 
amhulai-^ ppl stem of Je} ambulare (f p&r through, 
all over h amhulan to walk) ; see -atb 3 5,] 

1 . irans. To walk thiough, over, or about (a 
place or space) ; formeily more generally, to travel 
or pass through, to liaveise. 

156S [see PcsAMBLc » qiiot 1508]. xdo7 J T^hWStsSimtma 
ToialisCxs^ Eie once the Sunne his Round perambulate. 
x66^ 'yiK^\.mGrotius'L(nu C. IVarres^x^Tht Sea, is, I cannot 
say, inhabited, hut pei ambulated by the Samogitians 1763 
Johnson 25 June in boswell, There is a gieat deal of Spain 
that has not been pei ambulated. 1B79 Cassell's Techn. 
Bduc. IV, 96/1 He was wont to perambulate the garden and 
the hothouses, lantcin in hand 

b Jig. To *go lound’, sunouncl in position 
1863 Hawtiiornc Our Old Home (1870) 168 In the centre of 
the gi assy quadi angle about which the cloistei s perambulate 

0 mlr. To walk about ; to travel 01 move 
about (quot 1800) 

1607 Hevwood Faire Maide Wks 1874 II, 48 , 1 am per- 
ambulating befoio a female i6xk Coryat Crudities 29 
Perambulating about some of the ptincipall sUeets of Pans. 
z8oa CoLQUHOUN Comm Thames 111 84 The boats per- 
ambulating [among the shipping dating the night, 1835 
Lytion Falkland i (1827) 38 Persons who always pei- 
amhulate with a book in their hands 

2 . Spec a irans. To travel through and inspect (a 
teriitoiy) for purposes of measurement and division ; 
*to survey, by passing through' (J.). b. To walk 
statedly or in procession around the boundaries of 
(a forest, manor, parish, etc.) for the pnrpose of 
formally determining or preserving them; to make 
perambulation of see Perambouation^ 3, 

x6ia Davies Why Ireland, etc 249 Commissions to view 
and pel ambulate those lush territories, and theieupon to 
divide and limit the same into.. counties. X679-88 Seer 
Serv, Mtmey Chns, ^ yas (Camden) X79 A comic’on under 
the gieat seale, foi peramfmlating the foiest of Peaie. 
X757 Mrs GRipririi /-?// IJenry 4 Frances (1767) 1 . 59 
note. A ceilain annual festival [Ambarvnha], among the 
Romans, when they perambulated the bounds of their 
farms, and sacrificed to Ceios X799 S FuerM/tN Town Off. 
35 The Selectmen appoint persons to perambulate, run and 
renew the dividing lines between the towns X883 A mericnn 
VI. 339 Boundary stones, which used to be annually per- 
ambulated by the mayor and coiporation. 

c. intr. To make peiambulat>ion ; to beat the 
bounds 

1708 S. SewALL Dtap 12 Apr,, Capt CulUver and others 
perambulating for Ikaintrey and Milton, went with us. 
Hence Pera mbulated///. o , Perambulating 
vbl.sb. and///, a (in qnot 1863 {humorous notice-^ 
use) « being wheeled in a perambulator), 

1675 OciLOV Bni, Pref. x Their Perambulated Projections 
being much inferior to what might have been done. 1824 
T. Thompson Htsi. Ch. Swine 157 To confirm the custom 
of perambulating. 1829 H Hawthorn Vuii Babylon z8 
The perambulating bugs, that made every limb 1 had. a 
meal 1862 Caevereby Verses Hie vtr. htc est v, 

Each perambulating infant Had a magic in its squall 

Perambulation (peraBmbia^lr‘'Jon). [a. AF. 
perambulation^ mt^.X,.peramhuIatu} (both in eaily 
use m England in sense 3), n of action from 
perambuldre : see ptec, and -ation. Cf. It, per- 
ambulazzone (Flono).] 

1 . The acbon of walking through; a walk, a 
journey on foot , formerly moie generally, the action 
of travelling through or about , a tour. 

C1483 Dtgby Myst, (x88a) 11. 67 , 1 shall,. make pernmbula- 
cion, Thorow oute damaske. x579-lfo North Plutarch (18^5) 
11 136 Then he sent out skowtes to vie we the way of their 
pei ambulation x63a Lithgow Vrav. viii, 342 Whethei dis- 
content or cuuosity drove me to this second pei ambulation 1 
itM Cumberland Observer No 96 IV 25 Tne fatigue of so 
ill timed a perambulation disabled me ftom expressing that 
degree of admiration, which seemed to be expected. 1820 
Lytton Devereuxix. xi, I.. venture to request you to seek 
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I some other spot for your nocturnal perambulations 1877 
I ‘ H. A Page Oe Quirney II, xvi 29 In the course of bis 
daily perambulations at Lasswade 

b. Const, (the place) 

1642 Howell For. Trav (Arb ) 43 In the perambulation 
of Italy young liavelleri, must be cautious to avoyd one 
kind of Furhery or cheat X779-8X Johnson L P , Milton 
Wks, II gx He seems to have intended a veiy quick per- 
ambulation of the country [Italy] t86i Lewin Jerusalem 
no In their peiambutaiion of the walls both staited 111 
opposite diieclions 

2 . The action of tiavelling thiough and inspecting 
a leinlory or legion , a siiivey b, Uansf. A 
written account ot a survey or tour of inspection. 

1576 Laudarde {title) A Perambulation of Kent Con- 
teyning the Description, Hystoiie, and Customes of that 
Sh>ie 1603 Bacon Adv Learn, i. vu. ^6 Adrian spent 
his whole teigti in a peiambulation orsurvey of the Roman 
empue 1637 Wood Life (O H S ) I 213 Apr 30 he 
began hts peiambulation of Oxfordshiie and the monu- 
ments in Wolvercot chinch weicthefiist that he smvey'd 
and tiansciib'd. z8g4 Lancet 3 Nov X069 The work will 
include a * Peiambulation*, such is found m the classic 
by Stowe and Strype 

3 . The action or ceremony of walking officially 
round a territory (as a forest, manor, parish, or 
holding) for the puqpose of asserting and recording 
its boundaiies, so as to preserve the rights of posses- 
sion, clc. , beating the bounds. 

[0x250 Bracton IV. ix, (Rolls) 111 70 Fiat inde per- 
ambulatio et sic teiminetur negotium] 1540 Act 32 
// en. VII /■, c. 12 Discrete persons to make pai ainbulacions 
& to appoint . . wher the bounde<. shal extend. X563 
Homilies u. Rogation Week iv {title). An Exhoitation lo 
be spoken to siiche Pary&hes wheie they vse theyr Per- 
ambulation in Rogation weke. Reg' Privy Council 
Scot IV. 513 Ane court of peiambulalioun haldin mair nor 
ane hundreth yeiris syne 1654 Boston Rec. (1877) II 119 
Mr. Janies Oliver and Robtt iurnei aie appoynted to run 
the line betwixt Cambtidge and Rocksbuiy, and the towne 
of Boston in perambulntyon X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn 
I, Pei ambitlaiion of the Foiest. is the Surveying or Walking 
about the Forest, or the Limits of it, by Justices, or other 
Ofiicers to set down the Metes and Bounds thereof 1873 
Stubbs Const Hist II xiv, 149 The perambulations 
necessary for cairjnng out the foicst reforms were ordered, 
b. iraiisf. A recoid of a peiambulation. 

[*373 RolhofPaili II 320/2 Qeles Charlie, Franchises, 
Jk Pei ambulation dont ceste Billc fait mention soient ratifiez ] 
x6xo Holland Camdin's Brit i 497 King Henry the Second 
, . disforested it (as wee finde in an old Perambulation) 

4 . The boundaiy tiaced, or the space enclosed, 
by perambulating ; circuit, ciicumference, bounds ; 
district, precinct, extent, lit. and fig. 

160X Johnson Kin^d. Cotumw (1603) 46 In that per 
ambulatjon is contained the greater part of Hungaiie 
1678 T, Jones Heait ^ Rif it Sov 116 The one lying 
within the perambulation and jurisdiction of Divine sove 
latgnty, the other of humane X703 Hickfringill Priesi-cr. 
IV (1721) 213 They were never quiet till thw, enlarged 
the Perambulations of what they had. x86o Forster Gr 
Remonstr 226 Extending the boundaries of the forests in 
Essex, and annihilating tlie ancient per.'imbulations, 1892 
Daily News 25 Jan 3/4 Nominally the Forest has a per- 
ambulation of ninety-thiee thousand acres, 

+ 6 fig Compiehensive relation or description ; 
also, circumlocution, 'beating about the bush . Ob% 
1509 Hawcs y^f Medii viii. What sbolde I shewe by 
perambulacyon All this grete tryumphe 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, ii. To King § 13, I will now attempt to make a 
generall and faithfull perambulation of learning a 1632 
Bromc Mad Couple r. Wks. 1873 I Leave these per- 
ambulations, to the point. [Cf. Preambulatiom.] 

6. attrib 

1670 in Daily Chon. la May (xoch) 4/7 Spent on the 
perambulation dinner, ^3 zof. x 88 o Willis & Clark 
Ccanhidge I. Intiod. 12 A sort of boulevard, or perambula- 
tion-road {circuiius). 

Ferambulator (perse mbi^kitoi). [Agctnt- 
noun f. L perambuldre to Pebajcbdbate see -ob 2.] 

1 . One who pei ambulates, a. gen. One who 
walks or travels through or about a place; a 
traveller, pedestnan. Now rare or Obs 1 

x 6 xx Speed Hut. Gi. Bni. vii 11 259 Their Metropolitane 
CitieCanieibmy, which was thepateine (sauh thatCountnes 
Peiambulator [LambardeJ) that this Sigebert followed in 
the erection of his. 1630 J. Taylor (Watei P.) Wks 11 81 
The Longing desue that America hath to entertame this 
vnmatchable Perambulator. 1832 G Downes Lett, Cent 
Countries I xix 305 (Italy) Were it not for the canals, the 
element, water, would be altogether absent from the per- 
ambulator's view. , , . , , 

fb. One who performs a perambulation for de- 
termining boundaries : see Perambuiatioit 3. Obs. 

1667 Rec. Muddy Rvuer^ Brookline. Mass (1875) 39 Mr. 
John Hull, . .Peter Aspinwall aie chosen perambulators for 
the bounds between Muddy River and Roxbury 1699 
Boston Rec (1881) VII. 234 The perambulators chosen by 
the Selectmen to run the line between Chailestown and 
Boston x8x5 Sir W Grant in CoopePs Rep , Chancery 
3x5 The Course taken by the Perambulators was such as 
to include the Whole of .what they claimed as Common 
belonging to the Parish. 

t 2 . A machine for measuring distances, con- 
sisting of a large wheel trundled by a handle along 
the ground, with attached clockwork and dial for 
recording the revolutions ; a hodometer. Obs. 

x 688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 37^3 A Perambulator by 
which they measure the distances between place and place 
X7S2 W Stukelev in Mem (Surtees) III a6s The machine 
called perambulator, or way-wiser, which measures the 
road. X792 Phil Trans LXXXII. 1x3 From the mouth 
of CuddalOTe river to the north end of the base 1 measured, 


with a perambulator, just four miles and one fui long x8z8 
Hutton Course Math. II 57 The perambulator, has a 
wheel of feet, or half a pole, in circumference 

3 . A hand-carnage, with three or four wheels, for 
one or two young children, pushed from behind. 
(The cuiient sense ; often colloquially abbreviated 
to pram.) 

I x8S7 Yonge Lei 1 Oct. in C Coleridge 4 , 

I Then little Constantia Wood ainved driven up in a per 
j ambulator All Year Round 52 35 Small per 
I anibulatois for the weakly dolls to be trundled in 

t Pera*mbulatory, sb. Obs. [f. L pet am- 

hnldre.-at-. seeprec and-ORTi. Cf, Ambulatory.] 
a A place for walking about in; a walk. b. ?A 
lecord of a perambulation (Pebambulatiobt 3), 

1636 Bbatiiwait Rom Bmp 233 Curious walkes and 
perambulntoiies befitting so great a Majesties residence. 
*773 Amheist Rec, (1884) 61/2 That the Peiambulatry of 
the Lina between Hadley and Amherst Lately lun. be 
accepted. 

Fexambulatory (perce'mbirllaton), a. [f ns 
prec + -0B\ 2 ] 

1 . a. Given to perambulating , vagrant, y aiidei- 
mg, strolling, itinerant, b. Pei taming to or 
characterized by perambulation 

2803 W Taylor in Ann. Rev. I 425 It is probable that 
apeiainbulatory population would 01 iginate xSosB Hob- 
kins (title) An Abstract of the paiticular>) contained in a 
perambulatorysuiveyof above 200 miles of tuiopike toad 
X826 Blackw Mag XX. 277 Such as you sometimes see 
in the scenery of a Perainbulatory Theatie. 

2 . mnee-tise. Relating to perambulators 

1836 Tad' ^ Mag XXllI 306 We mtiodnced the..peram- 
biilatory patent, only 10 show the iisk of dealing in patent 
rights. 

I) Ferameles (peramfbz). Zool. [mod.L. (G 
St. Hilaire) f. Gr. vripa bag, pouch + L, meless 
metis a marten or badger.] A genus of small 
marsupials of Australia and New Guinea, typical 
of the family PeranieUdse. or tiue Bandicoots. 
Hence PAXftmeTid, an animal of this genus, a 
peramelcs; Peramellne a,, belonging to the 
sub-family toii\s\xvLmg Perameles . PerameToid a,. 
akm to or jesombbng Perameles. 

[1879 A. R Wailace Austialas. lii, 55 The Fei.'imelidm, 
or bandicoots and rabbit-rats, are small animals allied to 
the kangaioos.] 1886 P Robinson Valley Teet. Trees 98 
Here, too, is that other eccentricity, the 'rabbit eared Pera- 
meles’, such a nondesciipt to look at that Nature herself 
must have been puzzled, to say what it was she had made 

f Perame'iie, a. Obs. lare^^. [ad. L. per- 
anmn-rn. f. per- (Peb- 4) + amoemis pleasant] 
Veiy pleasant. 

1657 Tomlinson Rentnt^s Disp 278 With a. .red flower and 
perameiie odour. 

PeramountjPeramour : see Fabamount, etc. 
Perand, Perans, appeamg, etc. ; see Pear v, 
Peraiiter(G, obs variant of Peradventture. 
Perantique (parent/ k), a. nonce-wd. [See 
Per- 4] Very antique 01 ancient/ 

1883 G, Stephens S Bvgg^s Stud. Noith Mythol 66 
Lines of veise in a perantique dialect. 

[Per arepliim, error for peare-plum * see PEARr 3 . 
1573T0SSER Husb. (1878) 76 Perareplums, blackandyelow.j 
Perau, obs. form of Paba^, Turkish coin. 
Perauri.ter(e, -ire, etc., obs. ff. Peradventure. 
Peravail, var. pAUAVArn Obs. Perawick, obs. 
f. Periwig Perayle, obs. f. Pared, Peril. 
Perbend, variant of perpend^ Parfen. 

1858 in SiMMONDs Did Trade 18^ in Wedstbr. 
Per‘boil(o, obs. foim of Parboil. 
t Perbole, obs. aphetic form of Hyperbole. 

167S Drvdcn Rind Keeper iv. Will you leave your per 
boles, and come then? Ihtd v. 1, Nay an you are in your 
perboles again I 

tPerbreakf -teake, Ohs. Forms- 4-6 
perbrake (4 pore-), 6 .SI:, perbraik. Pa. pple. 

6 Sc. pexrbxekit. [perh. f. L. per through + 
Break zi.: id.\^.p&rjringhe. but the early spelling 
-brake does not belong to the vb hreaJi (cf. however 
Brake z/.^), and the compounding of a native vb. 
with a L. prefix is unexpected in the 14th c App 
not to be identified with Pabbbeak zf] a. /rans. 
To make a breach in^ break through, shatter, b. 
itt/r. To suffer a breach, to burst or break asunder. 

1:1330 R, Brunmb Citron. Waco (Rolls) 7950 A strong 
castm . pat non wyp force mighte hit take, Ne wyp engyns 
hit perebrake (vr, non engine perbrake). cs4np Lydg 
Stoiy of Thehes in. in C/taucePs Wks. (1561) ^70/9 M he 
that huiteleth ayenst harde stones Broseth him self, and 
unwarly perbraketh. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Peifece C iij, 
Thy door is open and the seale is not perbraked. xxxg 
Douglas jBneis 1. iv 25 Perbrakit schippis but cabillis 
than mycht ryde. Ibid, vi vi 63 Gan grane or geig ful 
fast the jonit barge , and with lekkis perbraik, Scho suppit 

huge wattir of the laik, 

t Perbrea-k, perbra-ke, v.\ parallel form of 
Pabbbeak v.^ to vomit, to spue. 

*485 Tremsds Barth. De P R xviii. xxvii. (W. de W ) 
787 A hounde. .etyth. .ofte careyne so gredily that he pe^ 
biakyth [A/iSi' brakeji] and castyth it vp 1367 Golding 
Ovtas Met. vi. (1593) 148 To perbreake up his meat againe 
160X Holland Pki^ xx. iv 11 . 40 For them that would per 
breake or vomit, the best way to take it [radish], is at the 
end of a meale. 
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Hence f PerT3rea]t*ep ; f Perlarea king M. sb. 
*49S Treitmds Barth, De P K xvin xxvii (W, deW ) 
787 Ahounde gadtyth herbes by whom he pnrgyth hyraseif 
wyth perbiakynge {M!iS brakynge] and cabtynge iS7® 
Ne\vtoh Lemmas Complex (1633) i75 In vomiting and per- 
braking x6ao Thomas Lai Diet ^ VowtioTt a \omiterj a 
spewer, a pevbraker 

Percale (Hperka 1 , parb^ 1 ), Forms • 7-8 per- 
oalla, -callifl, -caula(li, 8- percale, [app ong. 
from some Eastern soiiice ongm uncertain (cf 
however Pers pargalah a rag). The mod. use is 
an adoption (with the material) of F percale (i 723 
in Halz.-Darm.). In Sp percaly It. percallo,\ a. 
orig A fabric impoitecl Irom the East Indies in 
the 17th and i8th centuries: ? « I 3 ook-musltn : cf. 
quot, 1696 b. In mod iiscj A closely woven cotton 
fabric, ong. of French raaiuifaclnre, with higher 
finishing than muslin, and without gloss. 

a ifox R Cocks Diary (Hakl Soc) II. i6o, 7 peecw 
white percallas *696 J F Merchant's Ware-ho 33 A 
sort of line Callico called Percalhs, there being of it two 
sorts, the one is much like Sallampoires. and is made up 
much like it . ; the next is made up like a Book , these 
sorts are mdiflerenl fine, and are.. much used for Shifts and 
Shirts, but the Book-Perralhs is the strongest, vjpj New 
Hist, JS, Jnd, II, 143, 8100 pieces percales 18x3 w, Mn.- 
BURK Orient Comm , II aai Percanlahst Pieces RBoo 
"b 1840 THA.CKCTAV/*rt?"ir.S(fe 'bh 6 A light bed which has 
a tall canopy of red petxale 1884 Girrs Own Paper Aug, 
682/1 Quantities of cottons, chintzes, and percales are to be 
seen in the sliops, in preparation for a hot summer 1890 
Cent* Diet s v. The sofl-fimshed percale is an English 
manufacture, of less body than the French percale 
attrib, zB8o ‘ Ooiox ' Moths I 61 Look at our camelot and 
percale gowns that Worth sends us. 

Pevcaline (psikalzn, pa*ikalm). [a. 
cahney dim. oi percale . see prec,] A glossy kind 
of French cotton cloth, usually dyed of one colour. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet Tratfey PerceUine (French), fine cotton 
print x888 Harper's Mag Oct 740/r A gray calico skirt 
and coarse petticoat of percaline^ 

Peroairbid6 (parka'ibaid) Chetn [f. Per- 5 
+ Carbide ] A compound containing the maxi- 
mum proportion of carbon with another element. 
Also Peroa’rbunet. So IPeroa’iburettecl a , con- 
taining or charged with a maximum of carbon, as 
percarbureited iron, 

1826 UitNRY Ehm, Client, I viii 424 This gas termed 
by them Olefiant gas has since been called at carbuieied 
or percarhureted hydrog&u 1857 Maynb Expos L ex, 904/2 
A percarlniret Ibid Percarhureins , ,^t(xx)i\xxeX,edL 
tP©rcase , Obs {pLG,diaN) Forms, see 
Case sb i , also 4-6 {Qdtal') par- , 5 Sc, parcass, 
-ebass, 6 -oaiss, -kaae. [ME, a AF. par cas^per 
casy O^^par cas\ see Per and Case rAl Cf F. 
parhasard\ for sematology, see Perchance ] 

1 . In a statement of fact . Ey chance, as it chanced; 
* Pebadventubb adv, i, Pebohanoe i. 

>378 BARBOim Bruce iii 481 Then hapnyt at that tyme 
percass. That the Erie of the Leuenax was Amangthe hitlis. 
c 1386 (JHAUCER Petrd T, SS7 And with that word, it happed 
hym par cas To take the hotel, ther the poyson was 15x3 
Douglas ^neis v. vi. 75 Quhar as fast by The stirkjs for 
the sacrifice, per cace, War newly bnttnit 

2 * If (except, lest, etc.) percase, if (lest, etc.) by 
chance, if the case or chance were that Cf. Peb- 
ADVBNTURB adv, 2, PeBOHANOE 2, PERHAPS 3. 

<;x4xa Hocclevb De Keg Princ 1471 If hat ]>ou haddest 
per cas ben a prest 1513 More Rich. Illy Wks. 45/a 
Yf shee bee percase so obstynate, and so preciselye sette 
vppon her own wyl, that [etc,] 1571 Campion Hist Irel, 
VII. (1633) ao If percase for advancement of their Citttes, they 
atraine a point of truth 1575 Mirr Mag, Hastings xi, 
Least thou differ, to thincke me kinde, per case 
3 . In a hypothetical or contingent statement : It 
may (might) chance or be the case that. • . , may- 
be, perchance, peradventure, perhaps. 

*3 , Cursor M, 4002 (GOtt.) If Jiu will fai sal pasce And 
cum nohut in his hand percas. 1390 Gower Cm/. Ill 14 
The weies ben so slider, In which oe mat per cas so falle, 
That he schal brake his wittes alte. CX440 Lydg. HorSy 
Shepe Goos 535 (Lansd MS } 1 hat thou canst nat, parcas 
a>nothir can 1575 Gascoigne Pr Pleas Kemlw Av, 
Pei case she came this wortliy Queen e to seme. 1605 M Sot- 
CLirKE Brief Exasn 91 They woulde percase say the same 
of Scotland but that theire conscience told them contrary 
1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Parcaas 1876 Whitby Gloss, 
PerKecascy or Percase, perchance. 

b Qualifying a woid or phrase, usually with 
ellipsis : = PEBADVENTirnE B 3 b, Pbrohanoe 3 b 
[1377 Act 1 Rich, II, c 7 Repreignantz vers eux la value 
de cel livere, ou per cas la double value, per tiel covenant , 
x6xj iransl, taking againe towards them the value of the 
same Liuene, or percase the double value 3 1523 Wolsry 
m Fiddes Life ii (1726) 71 Reasonable offers .moie re- 
garded than per-case the qualities of the person 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 53 on plough land is lotted to the 
purparty of the one, as percase to the yonger sister x6ao 
Darrell Detect, Harsnet 99! he Bp had scene bim doe his 
tricks before that time, yea, percase, oftentimes 
Fercaul&(li, obs. variant of Percale. 

^ Peroayue, Perce, obs f. Peboeive, Pjebob 
Perceaut (pdjsaut), a, poet, arch, or Obs, 
Also 4-7 persant, 5 peroeaunt, persond, 5-6 
perssimt. [a. F, pergant, pr. pple of percer to 
pierce ] Penetrative, keen, piercing lit, and fig, 
1377 Langl. P, pi, B r 153 And portatyf and persant as 
Jjepoyntofanedlc. cti^tt,Secreta Secret,, Gov Lordsh, | 


1 1. 47 He was a man of persand vadirstand^mgc. c 1400 
Rom Rose 2B09 Hir laughing eyen, persaunt and clere 
c-xSSo Cri Love 849 Mow am I caught, and unwar sodenly 
WitTi persant stiemes of your yen clcre 1590 Sppnscr 
if* 0 I X 47 All were his earthly eien both blunt and bad, 
Yet wondrous quick and persaunt was his sprigbt x6xo 
W Folicingham A^i of Burvey i vi ix Pellucid, milde, 
subtill, cleare, sweet, persant, soone hot and colde 18x9 
Keats Lamia ii 301 1 he sophist’s eye, Like a sharp spear, 
..Keen, ct uel, perceant, stm^ng 

Pereeaiie, -oeave, obs. forms of Perceive 
P ereeaueranoe, var Peeceiverancb Obs 
I* Percei't. Obs rare. Also 4 parceit, 5 per- 
seyte. [f. Perceive, on the analogy of deceit, 
rcceti,e^lc,\ cf Conceit] Perception. 

X399 Langl. Rich, Redeles Pro! 17 It passid my parceit 
How so wondirfull weikis woldc Imue an ende (7x400 
Betyn 3785 Geffrey had ful peiseyte of hir encorabirment. 
1681 W Robertson Phtaseol Gen, (1693) 1141 He hath 
veiy small perceit of what is past 

Perceivable (psisf vabl), a Now ras'e, [In 
ME. a. OF peuemhJe (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,) ; in 
later limes referred directly to Perceive v ] 

1 ‘Perceptible; such as falls under perception’ 
(J,). a By the senses : Sensible. 

<? 1450 Macro Plays (E. E. T. S ) Ss/SqS It ys loy of ioys 
inestymable, To halse, to kys {se affyable; A louer ys sone 
perce)rvable Be Jie smylynge on me, wan Jxit doth lemove 
x6x4 Raleigh Hut, World (1634) 5 He created, and was 
the sole cause of this aspectable and perceivable universal 
1788 Anna Seward Left (iSii) II 122 There was a perceiv- 
able smile upon the lips X847 ///;«/?' Loud AVwj4Sept 
146/x Filthy sewers perceivable by the nose 
b. By the mind: Intelligible, appreciable 
ijfiy Drant Horace To Rdr # v, I being in all myne 
other speaches so playne, and perceaueable 1734 Eowaros 
Freed, Will ii. vi, All peiceivable Time is judged and 
perceived by the Mind only by the successive Changes of 
its own Ideas 1832 Ht Martjnkau Hill ^ Valley vi B ^ 
There were many perceivable reasons for tins diange 
f 2 That may be gathered or collected (a.s taxes) ; 
« F percevable, (tf. Peuoeive it, 8.) Obs, latc. 

Act Tx Eltz in Bolton A Irel (ifiax) 300 As like 
forfeytures to your Majestie by the lawes of this Rcalme be 
leviable and perceivable. 

Hence Fexceivabrllty, Fercei vabUness. 

xfi4x Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr Set I 43 The 

perceivableness of this ceasing by the contraction 1883 
A Barratt Phys Metempirtc 76 The condition of the co 
existence of a plurality of monads in mutual relation, and 
the consequent peiceivability of a universe 

Fercei vably, cidv* Now rate, [f. prcc. + 
-LY^.] Perceptibly, appreciably 
x66o Jer TayiorDwc^. Dvbit i. v. Rule vii, When the 
judgment of the man is discernibly and perceivably little, 
1726 Swift Gulliver iv 1, I .found myself perceivsbly to 
improve every time. 1772-84 Cook's Voy (1790) VI, 2023 
They were now greatly surprized to find the distance scarce 
perceivably diminished 

Fercei’vance. Ohs exc. dial [a. OF. per- 
cefvance (i2lhc in Godef,), f. pr.pplc 
of percevoir to Perceive . see - anoe ] The capacity 
of perceiving, discernment, wisdom , the action of 
perceiving, perception (mental 01 physical) 
x^4Tindale Eph 1. 8 Which grace he shed on us abound- 
antly m all wisdome, and perceavaunce [1526 prudency, 
i6xx Biblf prudence] ax^6zO Cavendish Woisey 
133 Havyng perceivaunce that the triithe in this case is 
verydouihtfull to be knowen 1694 R Burthogge Reason 4 
Nat, Spirits 57 The Eye has no Perce ivance of things but 
under Colours that are not in them, a X823 Forbv Voc, E, 
Anglia s,v, ‘The boy is a dunce, and has no peiceivance’, 
185s Robinson Whtiby Gloss, s v., ‘ I had no perceivance 
about ii knew nothing of the matter 1893 Cozens-Hardy 
Broad Norfolk 85 If the man is occabionally the worse 
for drink, and not to be depended upon, they say lie has no 
persayvance over hisself 

So t Percei'vancy Ohs, rare, perception. 
x(S49 J- Eccuston tr. Behmeds Epsst vi 85 By the 
formation, or impression it hath brought it selfe into the 
Perceivancy of the Essence In which Perceivancy or 
Sensibility the Magneticall Desire b arisen 

tPercei’vaut, a Obs. rare-K [a. F. per- 
cevant, pr. pple Qlperc&votr , see prec. and -ant ] 
Petcevvmg, observant, understanding, 
c 3400 tr becreta Secret , Gw Lordship 103 ]?at he loke 
fo, and be persayuant, whenne cede shal fall 
Fer oeive (paxsf v), v, F orms • 4-7 perceyue, 
-V0, perceiue, (4 -oayue, -seine, 4-5 -seyue, 
-sayue, 5-6 Sc, -sawe, 6 -sane, -saife, -aaive, 
6 -cive, 6-7 -oeaue, -ve); 4- perceive; also 4-6 
par-; 5 pur-, [a OF *percew-re, northern foim 
of peifowre, now percrootr (stressed stem peicevo- 
^perfow-)i « Pt, percehre, percehtr, 'Pg.pet- 
ceJier •—'L.perapere to take possession of, seize, get, 
obtain, receive, gather, collect , also, to apprehend 
with the mind or senses, understand, perceive , f, 
per through, thoroughly + caplie to lake, seize, 
lay hold of, etc Both branches of the L. sense 
were used in OF.; modF. has chiefly that of 
' receive, collect’, which is less important in Eng , 
and now obs. (fiercetve may in some cases have 
been aphetic for aperceive, Apferoeive.)] 

1 . To take in or apprehend with the mind or 
senses. 

1 . trans. To apprehend with the mind; to be- 
come aware ojr conscious of; to observe, under- 


stand. Const simple obj,, ohj, clause, or obj, and 
tnf, or compl. Also ahsol, 
a 1300 Cursor M 8625 (Cott ) At J>e last sco parceuid, pat 
SCO was of hir child deccuid. GX330 R. Brukne Chron 
Wace (Rolls) 16263 Pider cam nought ]>o Osev^ , When 
Pend a hit perseiued, he made gret fare ffor J>at Osewy was 
nought bare 1393 Langl P, PI C xx 66 He perceyuede 
by his pons he was m peril to deye, c 1400 J ’'waine 4 Gnw, 
2034 Sir Ywayn persayved That it was so ner the nyght 
That no ferret nde he might 1526 Iindalb Mark 11 8 
When Jesus perceaved m his sprete, that they so reasoned 
m them selves 3591 Siiaks 7 100 Cent ii. 1 159 Doe 
you not perceiue the lest ? r68r P Rvcaut tr. Graemn's 
Cp litck 143 He perceived himself led another way. aiy^ 
Mandfville Woild Unmasked 31;, 1 perceive I shall 
soon have a very different opinion ot that master than 
I have hitherto entertain’d 1802 Pai ey Nat. Theol v § 7 
(iStij) 6s If we perceive a useful end and means adapted to 
that end, we perceive enough foi our conclusion. 1849 
Macaulay /// j/ Eug vi II. 75 The comticrsand foieign 
ministers soon perceived that the Loid Treasurer was pi line 
minister only in name 1862 H, Spencfr First Pr im . 1 ul. 
§ 20 If the object perceived is self, wliat is the bubjeet that 
perceives ? 

+ b Of an inanimate object • ^ To be aflbeted 
by’ (J). Ohs, ^are’^K 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 818 The Ypper Regions of the Aire per- 
ceiue the collection of the matter of Tempest and Winds, 
before the Atre here below 

1 2 To take 111 fully or adequately ; to grasp tlie 
meaning of, comprehend, understand, Obs, 
axioa Cursor M, 10785 (Cott.) pc femd siild noglit per- 
ceiue pat a maiden siild consauie ^1460 Tmaneky hlyst, 
vii, 92 Perceyf well what I shall say 1526 Pilgr, I\if 
(W, de W. 1531) 32 b, It IS icqiiyred that he haue suene 
langage, ns he may bo perceyued of them to wlionie lie 
pieclieth, rsto Prim, Hen, VIII Pref. in Priv, Prayers 
Q, E/t„ (Pmker .Soc) ra That the youthc vse the same, 
vntill thei bee of compuent vndcrstandyng and knowledge 
to perceiue it in latin. 1575 Lanfham Lei, (1871) 35 Porte 
grande esi la pounoyr gu'auoti la insmble Bcwice de 
Mmique sur les espr Ues humains , perceiue ye me ? I Imue 
told yc a great matter noow. 

8. To apprehend (an external object) through one 
of the senses (esp. sight) ; to become aware of by 
sight, hearing, or other sense; to observe; ‘totUs» 
cover by some sensible effects ’ (J,). Const, as in i. 
CX330 R. Brunne Chron (1810) x8 pat pan] perceyued 
Haldayn, bare )>c croice on hie, Sex Ih pritty paiens 
cnbussed pnuelie. 13 IC Alts 1984 (Hodl MS.) He Imp per- 
ceyued by his si^th, Pat he ne hab ajein hym ini^tlu 1362 
wycuF Acts 11 14 lie this thing knowun to 30U, and with 
eeris perseyue my wordis. c X420 Lydg. Assembly of Gads 
264 Next vnto hym, ns I perccue mought, Sate the goddese 
Diana (7x440 York Myst, xl. 164 By no poynte couthe I 
parceyue hym passe. <7x470 Henry Wallace iii. 250 Na 
Sothren that tyme was per&awyt in that wats, J!ot he thulyt 
dede that come in tlmr danger X560 Daus tr SAldane's 
Comm 206 They went awaye by nyght so pry vcly, ili.it the 
enemy perceived it not. 1592 Davii s Imwo? t ^oul xv v, 
(17x4) 70 Ev’n the Ears of such as have no Skill, Perceive a 
Discord x6ox Shaks Jul C v. 111. 13 Are tliosc my 'Tents 
where I perceiue the fire? X632 J Havwakd tr Biondi's 
Erowena 98 By the cues slie perceived the troopci: to bee in 
a hot conflict 1756 C. Lulas Ess, Waters I, 132 No re- 
markable smell could be perceived from it. xSxa H. & J. 
Smith/? 4;. Addr xm, [She] Protrudes her glovclcss hand, 
perceives the sliower ^ 1878 G^o, Eiiot Coll Brealf, i\ 226 
Whatever sense perceives or thought divines 
f 4 . refl, ( = F. sepci cmir,fapet cevoir) and pass , 
in senses I and 3. Const, f hat, of. ^.itfi, Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 443 When he [Lucifer] parccued litm be 
\MS he] bw pat he was ouer all ober in blis. 13. Guy 
Warn* (A.) 7261 Gij him perceyued in bat stounde ftat.. 
burch wepen y grounde No slou) hint man ncuer mo 1483 
Caxtok G de la Tour Iv. E v^ A seruaunt of her lord . .per- 
ceyued hym of It and told it to his lord c 1489 — Blanchardyu 
XXI 7x 1 haue not perceyued me of this that ye telle me 
fb pass. To be perceived', to be aware. Obs, 
a\y» Cursor M X893 (Cott.) Quen noe sagh and was 

E arseueid pat b^s rauen had him deceueld. CX330 R» 
Irunne Chron, (x8xo) 159 R[ichard] was perceyued, bei 
were renged redie e 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 106 Or tnai 
com ner that place, Off tliaim per&awyt rycht weiU was gud 
Wallace. 


t6. iians. To apprehend what is not open or 
present to observation, to see through, see into. Obs, 

1375 Barbour Bruce x, 37 The King Persauit thair sub- 
tihte c X380 Wyclif JPks, (x88o) to l.est here yi^riste 
be pai ceyued c X440 Generydes 3193 Whanne the Sowdon 
peisemd his entent 1532 More Lonfut Ttrtdale Wks. 
666/a Here is it ethc to sp>e and perceyue bys luglyng well 
inoughe i6sx Hobbes Leviaih 11. xxvii 154 Ttiey think 
their designes are too subtile to be perceived 1660 b fanley 
Hist P/u/os III. I 35 For those who futures would 
perceave. 

1 6 . To recognise. Obs rare, 

»SS3 T. Wilson Rhet (1580) 216 Not onely could they 
not perceiue thelm by their faces, but also they could not 
discerne theim by any other marke. in all their bodies 

1 7 . inir. To discern between Obs. rare, 
Trtvisds Barth. De P R vi. v (W deW>i93By 

voys and face we perceyue {MSS men knowib] bytwene 
chyldren and men of full aege. 

H. To take into possession. Cf. L. percipHre, 
F. percevoir, in lit. sense, from L. cap&re to take. 

1 8 . trans. To receive (rents, profits, dues, etc.), 

1382 Wycuf Tohii xtv 15 A1 the eriuge of the hous of 

Raguel he perceyvede [Vulg, perceptt]. 1472-3 Rolls of 
Parlt VI 4/2 Every of the sdd men Archers, to have and 
perceyve vi<4 by the day oonly. 1512 Knaresb, Wills 
(Surttts) I 4, 1 will that my forsaid doghters have and 
l^salve all the revenieuse. 2596 Bacon Max, * Use Com, 
Law 1 XX (1636) 73 1625 Concession to Ssr Crane in 

Rymer Fmdm XvlII. do To have, houlde, perceive, 
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receive and take the said anziuitie or yeerely pension of two 
thousand pounds. 

tb. in gen sense; To receive, get, obtain. Obs, 
Z48a Monk of Evesham (Arb ) 75 Gi etely merueylde why lie 
yat was so honeste of leuy iig had not yette peiceiuyd fully 
reste and loye i54o~S4 CaoKn Ps (Percy Soc ) 19 Full 
spedely let me obteyne Thy bocoure, ana perceyue the 
same 1591 Shaks Two Gait r 1 144 Pro, Why? could'&t 
thou perceiue so much from her? SJ^ Sir, 1 could perceiue 
nothing at all from her. No, not so much as a ducket for 
deliuering your letter 1748 J Nouton Redeemed CapHve 
(1870) aa Mrs Smeed was as wet . but ihiough the good 
providence of God, she never perceived any harm by it 

Perceived (paisf vd),/// a, [f. prec. + -ED 1 ] 
1 1 . (Cf. Pbboeive V. Jifh) Having perception , 
aware ; wary, circumspect, wise Obs. 

CX400 Laud T\oy Bk* 14588 ^Thei sayde ‘that Troy ens 
were dissayued, And that the! were not persayued To 
graunte the trewes when thei it asked 
2 . Apprehended, seized with the mind, observed 
Promp Parv ^82/3 Parceyvyd, 1573-80 

Bardt Alv. P 264 Plainly perceiued, or Tknowen manifest, 
eiXiv^exA^persPectus 1704 Nohris Ideal World i\ Pref ii 
The perceived agreement of this idea with the e streams 1875 
Whitkey LifeLans xiv 290 Available for perceived needs. 
Hence Peroelvedly (pwsrvedli) ouiv,\ Per- 
cei'vedneSB. rm^e, 

1625 in Rushw.//zf^ Coll (1659) 1 . 189 Our Allies in those 
parts will be suddenly and perceivedly strengthened and 
enabled. 1871 24 June 770 Prof Fraser stating 

as Berkeley’s ultimate doctrine, that the condition of sensible 
things during the intervals of our perception of them was 
one of potential perceivedness or perceivabihty. 

Ferceiver (psjsrvoj), sb. [f. Peeoeivb + -ek^.] 
1 . One who perceives, a percipient ; an observei, 
understander, 

a 1550 R. Wycr tr. C de PuaiCs C, ffysi Troye A j b, And 
where mysordre, in thy translacion is Unto the perceyuer 
1645 Milton Teirach IiUrod , Under the appearance of a 
grave solidity, which estimation they have gam 'd among weak 
perceivers 1867 Rmekson Xt’// ^ Soe (1875)177 

Newton the philosopher, the perceiver, and oheyer of truth 
1893 Patmore Relt^ Poets s The Poet is, par excellatoBi 
the perceiver, nothing having any interest for him unless 
he can, os it were, see and touch it with the spiritual senses. 
t 2 . One who obtains or receives; a lecipient, 
participator Obs, 

c 1400 Apol LoU, 10 pus pe apostil did alle pings for pc 

S 3spel pat he schuld be ma^id peiY^yuer per of Ibtd 28 
ipatweschal be so peiceyueis of cristis mentis. ^1440 
Hylton Scala Per/ (W. de W. 1494) ii viii, Of pe prysoner 
of hclle makyth [it] a perceyuer of heuenly herytage 1675 
Traherne Chr, Ethics xxxii. 540 A quick and lively per. 
ceiver, a tender sence, and sprightly intelligence, 
t Perceiver, Obs rare. Also 5 perseuer, 

6 perceuere, perceyver. [app. a. ONF. per- 
cewre^ percevire (1 jtli c in Godef. see Perceive) 
taken as the verb-stem ; cf. 1 etider, tender ] trans 
To perceive, make out. 

*495 Trevtsa's Barth. De P, R iit xix (W. de W ) 65 
The Witte of smellynge perseuery th [AT.S'.y perseyuep, perc-] 
and knowith sinelles 1503 Hawes Examp Vtrt x xui, 
Hard it wyll be loue so to couere [;. e, kever] But that som 
man shall it perceuere. 1509 — Past, Pleas, xix. xxii, 
Thoughe wy th a stormy pery The fyie was hlowen, yet we 
dyd It cover, Bycause ahrode it should nothyng perceyver, 

t Ferceiverance, -a nee. Obs, Forms; 
5-7 perseuer-, -ver-, 6 perceyuer-, -ver-, per- 
oeuer-, -ver-, peroeauer-, 6-7 peroeiuer-, -ver-; 
5-7 -aunoe, -ance. [app» as prec. + -ance^ as an 
equivalent of OY,pe> cevmue (f percevant^ pr. pple 
of percffvotr* see -anoe), of which the natural 
Eng. repr. was penevance^ later Peiiceivanc®. 
Through the insertion of the -er^ the word was 
brought into confusion with perseverance^ already 
m the language and also stressed perseverance ] 

1 . Faculty or capacity of perceiving , the act of 
perceiving; mental (rarely physical) perception, 
understanding =Pekoeivancb, 
c K4AO Gesta Rom, li. 330 (Add MS.) Foryetefull wiUe, or 
flesshly delectation, . . defouleth the myrrours, that is, con- 
science and perseveraunce. .so that Che soule may not se god. 
*509 Hawes Past Pleas, vi. iv, So by logyke is good per- 
ceyveraunce To devyde the good and the euyll asondre 
*548 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke xvn 143 Lightcnynge 
soodaiulye fiashynge foorthe before ye haue any per- 
ceiueraunce that any suche thing is to come a 1592 Greene 
Ceofge a Greene (1599) Dij, This is wondrous, being bliude 
of sight His deepe perse uerance should be such to know us. 
)t6t8 Latham and Bk Palconty (1633) 4S Then you shall 

g erceiue that shee will haue perceiuerance and vnderslanding 
y the dogs remouing and giuing way with feare vnto her. 

2 . Perceived or perceptible appearance, 

1545 Langley Pol Vers'* De Invent, 11 xv. 61 God 
wyllyng . to shewe the grosse wyttes of men some per- 
ceiueraunce of hymselfe, 1S79-80 North Plutarch^ Paulas 
Qualms (ad An ), He .sockualy fell into a muing (without 
any perseucrance of sicknes spied in him before) x6oo 
SuRFLET Countrie Farms vi x. 744 If. there be any per- 
cemeranoe and shewe that the budde will likewise blossome 
and flowre. 

So tVeroelveraut Obs,rare^^ »Percbivbb sb, i. 
*500 Hawes Poj/ Pleas xi. xxiv. (1554), For first doctrine, 
m all goodly wise The perseuerant [1555 perceyveraunt] 
trouthe [1555 trewthe], in his booth [1555 bote] of wil 
tPeroeivera’tion. Obs. rare-^K [f as prec. 

+ -ATioN.] » prec. r. 

<;x44o Gesta Rout li, 230 (Harl. MS) A sbrewde or a 
froward wil, or a fle^li delectacion, that makith foule the 
consienns and the perseueracion \Add, MS, perseverance], 
so that he soule may not Se god, ne his owne perilL 1 


Ferceiving (p9isrvig),z^d/. rd. [f, Pekceive 
+ -iirai.] The acUon of the vb Perceive m its 
various senses a A becoming aware, observing, 
cognizance, perception; fa being perceived. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11 15 The bruce Gert prluely bryng 
Stedys twa. He and the clerk, for-owtyn ma, Lap on, for- 
owtyn perhawyng ^1440 Alph Taks 243 pai durst not 
cry in J»e cetie for puiseyvyng, & jjai went vnto J» wuddis 
1509 Fisher Fun Serm Ctess Richmond Wks (1876) 292 
To the vnderstondynge of latyn whet in she had a lytell 
perceyuynqe *585 T Washington ir Htcholay's Voy 11. 
xxii 60 Without the knowledge or perceiuing of their hus 
bands 176a Kamls Elem Cfd (1833) 475 feiceiving is a 
general term for bearing, seeing, tasting, touching, smelling 
t b. The receiving (of rents, etc ) {obs ). 

14B5 Rolls of Parlt VI 319/3 Ihe perceyvynge or 
taking of any issues or proffiiti, therof 1503-4 Act 19 
lien, Vlli c 27 § I Endemures to he made of all suche 
reteyndres receyvynges & perceyvynges. 

Fercerving, ppl a, [f. as prec. + -iNa 2,] 
That perceives J peicipieiit, formerly (now rarely) 
also, discerning, penetrating, sagacious. 

^14x0 Master of Game (MS Digby 182) xi, A good mann 
and a perceyuande 1525 Ld Burners Froiss II xxviii 
79 As sage and as parceyuing as any hyghe prince in his 
dayes 1645 Milton Tetrach, (1851) 235 It must needs 
bee both unjoyous and injurious to any peroea ving person 
SO detain’d 1736 Butler 1 i. Glasses preparing 

objects for, and conveying them towards the perceiving 
power. x86a H Spencer Fust Pnne i 111. §20(1875)65 
U he mental act in which self is known, implies a perceiving 
subject and a perceived object 
Hence Percel vingruess, the quality or state of 
peiceiving ; perception, discernment, 
tSw F Thompson Row Poems 13/a For I know. Albeit, 
with custom-dulled perceivuigness. 

Perc6l(l, -mel« obs. forms of Pabcel, -meal. 
Peroel(l, peTcely, etc,, obs. forms of Paesiey. 
Percemonie, obs form of Parsimony. 

Fer cent (pw se*nt),/^^. {sb,) Usually with 
full-stop {per cenf,)j as if an abbreviation of per 
centum, which is the form used in Acts of Pailia- 
ment and most legal documents , but see Cent l. 
[See Per III. a and Cent^.] 

A. PIvrase, By the hundred; for, lu, or to 
every hundred with precedmg numeral, expressing 
a piopoition, as of a part to the whole amount, or 
esp, of interest to principal. See CentI 2. 

bomeCtmes definitely » in a hundred pounds (of steiling 
money), as * a shilling per cent ’ = u in zoo 
X568-X888 [see Cent* 3]. 

b. With numeral forming a phrase used aitrib, 
(‘four per cent loan'), oras^^ 111// (‘three per 
cents ’), denoting public securities bearing such and 
such a rate of interest * see Cent lab. 
x 822-88 [see Cent '2 b]. 

B Per cents (without preceding numeral) as 
sh, pi. Percentages : spec, in U.S. schools, 
x8^ Mrs Browning l^ouVs Trax 23 The tread of the 
business-men who must Count their per-cents by the paces 
they take, 1883 53rd ReP Cvtcmnati (Ohio) Schools 71 
No committing text-books to memory— no cramming lor 
per cents 

Hence Fexcemt v colloq, in IJ. S. schools. Also 
with a numeral, -per-cemter (one who lends at so 
much per cent) ; -p€r-ce ntiug (paying so much 
per cent). 

1883 Student (U. S ) III. 2B6 When students are found 
obtaining help of others they are not percenicd at all 1883 
Ssrd Rep, Ctnctwuiit (Ohio) Schools 71 As lU Phybics so in 
XJnited States History, there is no percented wiiLten examina- 
tion 1897 PcUl Matt G 3 June 2/3 He had been charged 
with lending money at 650 per cent, chaiged with being a 
6so-perceiiter X852 R S,S\svLS^m Spool's Sp TouriiBg^ 
192 What a succession of joyous, careless, dashing, sixty 
per centing youths we have had 

Fercentag'e (parse nted^). [f prec. + -age.] 
A rate or proportion per cent; a quantity or 
amount reckoned as so much in the hundred, 1 e. 
as so many hundredth parts of another, esp. of the 
whole of which it is a part ; hence loosely^ a part or 
portion considered in its quantitative relation to 
the whole, a proportion (^something). 

1786^ Bentham Prtitc Iniernai Lam Wks 1843 II 
548/2 The difference between the per centage gamed m that 
trade and the per ceritagc gained la the next mo^ pro- 
ductive trade 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias iv 11 TP 4 Middle 
men in the trade pocket a tolerable per centage 1834 
Macaulay A// Ess. (1887)316 It had been usual for foreign 
Princes., to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a small 

r r centage on the subsidies i860 Tyndall Glac 11 lu 246 
certain percentage of the heat will pass through the 
glass x886 F Harrison CAotce Bks \ 10 A serious per- 
centage of hooks are not worth reading at all 
aitrtb, x8ia J. Smyth Pract of Customs (1821) 326 A Per 
Centage Duty on the true Value is also payable 1842 
Parnell Chem, Anal (1845) 4^4 Calculating the Atomic 
Constitution of a Body from its Per-centage Composition, 
Hence Percentage* (-edgd) expressed or 
stated as a percentage, 

1864 New Ettg‘, Jrfd, Educ XIX 376 To judge the 
teacher through his character and methods rather than by 
percentaged results. 

Ferceutile (paisentail, -il), a, and sb, [f per 
centiunh app. after bissext-tle, etc,] 
a. adj. Pertaining to percentage; reckoned as 
a percentage, b, sb. Each of a series of values 


obtained by dividing a laige number of quantities 
into a hundred equal groups in order of magnitude, 
that value which is not exceeded by the lowest 
group IS the first percentile , that not exceeded by 
the lowest tw 0, the second pet centile , and so on, 
1885 F, Galton in Jrnl, A nth op lust, Feb 276 The 
value which 50 per cent exceeded, and 50 per cent fell 
short of, IS the Median Value, or the 50th per'Centile, and 
this IS practically the same as the Mean Value , its amount 
IS 8s lbs x88o — in Nature 24 Jan, 298/3 The data were 
published in the Journal of this Institute as a table of ‘ per- 
centiles ’ x8go Cent Diet , Percentile-^ adj In percentage 
aSj perceniite measurement 

t Fe'rcepie r. Obs [a F. perce-pierre^ lit 
‘ pierce-stoiie’, a name of Alckemilla arvensts 
(and other plants) ] The 'fixsW.AlchemtUa arvensts, 
(Cf. Parsley-piert ) 

1610 Holland Ceandetis Brit 1 237 In the fields is 
found Percepier, an herbe peculiar unto England. 1640 
[see PajRsley-webtJ 1658 Philiips, Peicepier, a certain 
Herb, growing m some parts of Somersetshire, it hath small 
flowrs of a greenish hew, and is good to pi ovoke urine. 1760 
J Ime. luirod Bot App 322 Percepter, W/Ziaiy/cj 

Percept (pajsept), Phtlos, [f, L petcept- 
tm (a thing) perceived, neut. of pa. pple, of 
percipdre to Perceive : after concept ] 

1 The object of Perception. 

1837 Sir W Hamilton Logic ili (1866) I 42 Whether it 
mi^ht not be proper to introduce the term percept for the 
object of perception. x88o Sidcwick in 19^/4 Lent VII 
355 In any act of perception the m.atterthat is peiceptor 
obect IS commonly outside the organism of the percipient 

2 The mental product or result of perceiving as 
distinguished fiom the action, 

1B76 Maudslry Physiol. Mind v 273 A percept is ihe 
abstract of sensations, so a concept is the abstract of pei 
cepts 1883 Chamb Jml 82 Has the mental peicept been 
evoked without any antecedent sense-percept? x8^ All- 
butt's Syst, Med, VII 399 Word-images as integral com- 
ponents of percepts and concepts, 
fPerce’pt, v Ohs. rare^^. [f. L percept-^ 
ppl. stem of pemph'e ] trans * Pekceive 
1652 Oaulc Magastrom 59 And is not the highest specu- 
lation of It peicepted and perfected 1:^ manual! instruments, 
and those fallacious, too, os themselves complain ? 

Peroe-ptful, a. rare--^ [f Percept +-ful] 
Having a perception, perceptive. 

1867 J.B RosEtr F’/r^^T/}?wzrfio4Aa when pel ceptful 
of the coming cold^ [iv 403 hiemis memores] The frugal 
emmets pile then wintry ^ain 

Ferceptibility (parse ptibi liti). [f. next; 
see-iTY. Cf. F (Diderot, 18th c.)] 

tl Capacity or faculty 01 perceiving, per- 
ceptivity. Obs. 

1642 H Moke Song of Soul 11 iii ii h, That spright hath 
DO perceptibility Of his impressions 1662 J. Spakuow tr. 
Behuie's Rem, Wks t Apol couc. Perfect 31 Tlirough which 
Voyce, the Will in the Impression generaieth . also per- 
c^tibility and feeling, viz the elernall Nature. 

2 , Capability of being perceived. 

1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst i v. 718 The very essence of 
truth here is this clear peiceptibility or intelligibility. 1768- 
74 Tucker Li Nat 11834) I 511 We must look for some 
Other piopeity m body tendering it perceivable, and tins 
we may call peiceptibility , Whether sjiirit has the like 
Mrceptibihty too, we can never certainly know 1843 
RusKiN Mod, Paint, I 11 v. 1 §6 According to the number 
of rays tiansmitted is the peiceptibility of objects below the 
water 

Ferceptible (pmse*ptibU), a, [ad. late L 
percepHbU-is (Cassiod , Boeth.), f. perap-h^e-t per- 
cept- to Peecbive: see -ble. Of, perceptible 
(1372 in Hatz -Darm.).] 
fi. In active sense ; Percipient, perceptive of, 
1551-70 B G. Beware the Cat (1864) 52 The cell per- 
ceptible of my brain intelligible was yet so gross 1644 
UiGBY Nat, Bodies vu § 6 50 1 hat will not hinder them 
from being very boat to the sense of feeling (which is 
most perceptible of dense ihinges), 1734 Bp T Greene 
Disc Four Last Things (1753) 7 When this separation 
happens, of the soul from the body .(the soul) .becomes., 
more perceptible of happiness or misery 177* Birmingham 
Counterf X 1. zg Too perceptible of the tender emotions 
of love 

2 , Capable of being perceived by the senses or 
intellect, cognizable, apprehensible; observable. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor 1032 The soule is not per. 
cepUble by any sense. 1699 Burnet 39 i (1700)37 It 
15 perceptible to every man that this is impossible 1777 
JoiinsQn Serm for Dodd inBoswell^VTQed from their bonds 
w the perceptible agency of divine favour x866 Gfo 
Euor F, Holt v, With a perceptible flashing of the eyes. 

b quasi-aflfe;. PercepUbly, chstmctly, clearly 
1771 Luckombe Hist Printing 241 After a P , the ^ 
senates itself more perceptible than from any other letter* 
Hence Perce ptlhleness {rare\ capability of 
being perceived. 

17191 Brtt, Apollo II No, 43, 2/r The Perceptibleness of 
Motion 

Ferceptillly (p^jse ptfbli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 J la a perceptible manner , (now chiefly) in 
or to a perceptible degree 
atys4. Aup, Sharp Wks (1754) III xiiL 238 Whether this 
change be uotalways performedsoper ceptibly,as thatthe man 
himself can give a particular account both of the time when, 
and the manner how, it was wrought in him? 1794 Sullivan 
Psew Nat. 11 379 The nearest of which [stars] . is not 
perceptibly altered in magnitude X884F. Tempi K Relat. 
Rebg, ^ Sc 111. (X885) 76 Our separate acts are perceptibly 
subject to our own control. 
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Perception (paise pjan). Also 5 -sepcion, 
-cepfeioune. [In earlier senses, a. OF. peicepUon 
acUou of receiving (i2tlic. 111 LtUie), 10 later, 
perh, directly ad, L, perceptwri'emi lit ‘ leoeiving, 
collecting', hence ‘sensuous or mental appiehen- 
sion, perception, intelligence, knowledge*, n of 
action from pertip^e to take, receive, Pjseoeivb.] 
The action, faculty, or product of peiceivipg. 

I, From the literal sense of L. peicip^e^ to 
lake, receive. 

1 . The collection or receiving of rents, etc. Now 
only ID legal phraseology. 

*493 Acta Avdit (1839) 184/1 The lordis deUueris 
Jjat .Alexr Inness of Ilk <lo!s wrang in he perccplioune 
\ptakinr and withalde of h* male/ and gerssounier of Jic 
landis of menedy xyaa P}es, St R^mia I 60 Revenues 
winch are the Czar's own both as to Propriety and Per- 
ception. 1769 Aclomeliiclos Act 7 Entry, tlistress, and per- 
ception of the lents and profits X847 Addison LmH of Con- 
UacU II I § I irBBj) 240 The lessee had the benefit of the 
perception of the profits for the whole term purported to be 
granted. 1885 Laxn Rep, j 6 Q Bench Div 62 There must 
Have been something more than a mere perception of profits 

*1* 2 . The receiving or partaking of the Eucharist 
or sacred elements. Obs. 

X483CAXTON Gold, Leg J3s/t Y" masse maybe coinprysed 
in four partyes the third parte dureth fro the pater ugsier 
vnto the persepdon & the fourth parte dureth fio the per- 
cepcion vnto ihcnde of the masse 1624 Gataker Trvwsubit 
105 What this potion and perception is (sailh he) it is our 
part to iearne 1674 CA, ^ Coitrt 0/ Rome 7 The entire 
perception of the holy Eucharist 

II. Fiom the secondary or metaphorical sense 
of "L, pel ctpSrCy to be or become cognizant of, 

3 . The taking cognizance or being aware of objects 
in general ; sometimes practically = consciousness. 
In Locke esp. as distinct from •volition, 

x6xx CoiGR , PacepttoHi a perception , a perceiumgi appre- 
hension, vnderstanding 163a Sherwood, A percciuing or 
perception, appeyceoance 1665 Glanvu t L>t/ 

Dogvu 20 Perception of spirituals, universals and other 
abstracts from sense, as Mathematical lines,, .self rellection, 
Freedom, , are not at all competible to body 01 matter 1663 
— Scepsis Set, XII, 64 The Best Philosophy., derives all 
sensitive Perception from Motion, and Corporal impress. 
X690 Locicf Hum Und « i § 9 Having Ideas and Percep- 
tion being the same thing. Ibid vi § 2 'I he two great and 
principal Actions of the Mind are these two . Peiception, 
or Thinking, and Volition, or Willing X7a5 Watis Logic 
I i, Firs.t, the Nature of Conception or Perception shall just 
be mentioned Perception is that Act of the Mnid (or as 
some Philosophers call it, lather a Passion or Impression} 
whereby the Mind becomes conscious of any liiing, as 
when 1 feel Hunger, Thirst, or Cold, or Heat , when 1 see 
a Horse, a Tree, or a Man, when I hear a human Voice, or 
Thunder. 1731 Harris Hemies i. u (17B6) 13 By the 
Powers of Pcrceptioiii I mean the Senses and the Intellect, 

t b. By Bacon used of the fact of being affected 
by an object without contact, though consciousness 
IS absent. Obs, 

x 5 z 6 Bacon Sylva ix. Fref , It is ceitame, that all Bodies 
whatsoeuer, though they have no sense, yet they haue Per- 
ception and sometimes this Peiception in some kindc of 
Bodies IS farre more subtill than the Sense* a Wtather- 
Glasse will finde the lea*>l difference of the Weaihet in lfe.it 
or Cold, when Men finde it not Ibid, § 462 It is repoiied 
that ,a Cucumber will, in 24 houres shoot so niiich out, ns 
to touch the pot [of water] which if it be true, discouerelh 
Perception m Plants, to moue towards that winch sliould 
helpe and comfoit them Ibid § Stg Oieat Mountaines baue 
a Perception of the Disposition of the Aue lo Xempesta, 
sooner than the Valley’s or Plaines below. 

4 . Tbe taking cognizance or being awaie of a 
sensible or quasi-sensible object. 

X704 J. Harris Lev, Techn, I, Perc^iton, is the dear and 
dibttnct apprehension of any Object onfered to us, without 
forming any Judgment concerning them xygtj Butler 
A nal 1. 1, The whole apparatus of vision, or of perception 
by any other of our senses 1813 Sir H Davy Agrtc Chem 
(1814) ss Vegetables are living structures distinguished from 
Animals by exhibiting no signs of perception *836 J 
Taylor Phys The Amthty Life 6a Now we think of five 
species of perception, hereafter we may become familiar 
with a hundred or a thousand x868 N. Pouter llum, 
IntelUU 1 111 S 102 (1872)119 Perception, in the technical 
and lunitod sense of the term, is appropriated to the know- 
ledge of material objects, and of the external world This 
knowledge is rained or acq^uired by means of the senses 
and hence, to be more exact, we call it sensible perception, 
or, more briefly, sense-perception x^Bt Proc, Soc Psych, 
Research 1 Gathering evidence on the obscure but im- 
portant question of what may be termed supersensuous 
peiception. 

b. loosely. Personal observation ; esp. sight, 
x8i7 Jas Mill Brit Indian, 11. II 338 By wididrawing 
the pretended mother from the perception uf disinterested 
witnesses Ibtd.v viii, 680 His agents .did state whatever 
they cliose, mattei-s of hearsay, as much as of peiception 
d. The intuitive or direct recognition of a moral 
or aesthetic qualitjr, e.g. the truth of a remark, 
the beautiful m objects. 

X8S7-48 Hare (^sses Ser, 11, (1873) 562 When our feelings 
are the most vivid our perceptions are the most piercing 
1830 Mackintosh Eth Philos Wks, 1846 1 16 Other philo- 
sophers ..have concluded, that theutiliiy of actton*i cannot 
be the criterion of their morality, because a perception of 
that utility appears to them to form a faint and inconsider- 
able part of our Moral Sentiments. 1840 Whcwcll Philos, 
Jhiduct, Set, (1847)^ II. 56a I should propose the term 
Callasthetic, the science of the perception of beauty. » 8 ( 5 o 
Tyndall Glac 11. tx. 270 Such pleasure the direct perception 
of natural truth always imparts. 1890 ‘R Boldrewood* 


Col Refoimer (1891) 291 The ordinary prudences and 
seventies of (.onscience might be calmly placed behind the 
perceptions 1903 Raleigh Woidsiuofiih 138 Perception 
IS a tiansaction between tbe outer powers that operate on 
the mind through the senses and the inner powers of the 
mind Itself, which impose their own forms on the things 
submitted to it 

6. In stiict philosophical language (first brought 
into prominence by Reid)* The action of the 
mind by which it refers its sensations to an ex- 
ternal object as their cause Distinguished from 
sensation, concepUon or imagination, and judge 
inent or inference. 

176a Kames Elem Cnt, III 379 Exteinal things and thtir 
attributes are objects of perception lektions among things 
are objects of conception 1783 Ubid Iniell Poweis 
I i, (1803) 28 The perception of external objects by our 
senses, is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, and 
ought to have a name appiopriated to it I know no word 
more proper to express this act of the mind than perception 
Ibid 27 We aie never said to perceive things, of tlic existence 
of which we have not a full conviction Tims petctpiton is 
distinguished fiom conception or imagination bi-condly, 
l^erception is applied only to external objects, not to those 
that aie in the minditself Thus peiception is dn»tingiiished 
fiom conscicnsness Thirdly, The immediate object of per- 
ception muit be something present, and not what is past 
We may remember what is past, but do not perceive 11 
And thus it is distinguished from leniembrance In a word, 
perception is most properly applied to the evidence which 
we have of external objects by our senses But , , the word 
is often applied by analogy to the evidence of reason or of 
testimony, when it is clear and cogent. 1840 Mill Dtss, ^ 
Disc. (1859) II 91 The writer who first made Perception a 
wotd of mark and likelihood in mentsi pliilosophy was Reid, 
who made use of it as a means of begging several of the 
questions in dispute between him and his antagonists 1842 
Sir W. Hamilton in Retds IPAs 1 . 160/3 According, ns in 
different senses, the subjective or the objective element pic- 
pondecates, we have sensation or perception 1843 Mill 
Logic 1 ui § 4 Besides the alTeclion of our bodily organs 
fiom without, and the sensation thereby produced m our 
minds, many writers admit a thiid link in the chain of phe- 
nomena, which they call a Perception, and which consisUs 
in the lecogintion of an extcrhal object ns the exciting cause 
of the sensation. 1835 hliss Cobde Jntmt Mor 1.46 Every 
Peiception necessitaus this double element of sensation 
and intuition,— the objective and subjective factor in com- 
bination 1836 Fkrrieu Inst, Metaph v v 149 aix86o 
WiiATFi y Commpl Bk, (1864) 83 We have a distinct view of 
the dificrence between the iiast and the present, because we 
liave a peiception of tbe latter, and only a conception of 
the former x86o Manscl Afeiaph 1. 67’'8 Perception . 
has been used by v.irious writers in a wider ora nai rower 
sense— sometimes as synonymous with consciousness in 
geneial, sometimes as limited to the appreliensioiis of sense 
alone. Under the latter limitation il has been found eoii- 
veinent to make a farther lestnction, and to distinguish 
between sensitioii ptoper and perception proper 1876 
Maudsley Physiol Aiind iv 221 Peiception includes not 
only the internal feeling, but the rcfeience of it to aii 
external cause. 1884 J. buLLY Outlines Psychol vi 152. 

7 . The (or a) faculty of poicciving (iii any of the 
preceding senses 3-6). 

[16^8 Norris Coll Mtsc (tflgg) 232 That faculty of Per- 
ception whereby I appiehend Objects, whether Material or 
Immaterial, without any Material Species ] 1712 Addison 
Sped No 319 f 4 Existence is a blcsbing lo those beings 
only wh ich are endowed with peiception X841-4 Em ckson 
Ess,, Love Wks (Bohn) I 75 He is a new man, with new 
peiceplLons. Ibid, Afanners 212 Defect in maiineis is 
usually the defect of fine perceptions. 1856 Sir B. Brodil 
Psychol. Inq. 1 . 11. ^8 The orcan may be so impel feet that 
the perception of colours may be in agieat degree wanting 
X873 M Arnold Lit if- Dogma Pref. 23 Perhaps the quality 
specially needed foi drawing the right conclubion from the 
facts IS best called perception, delicscy of perception X873 
SvMONDs Gtk Poets VI. 102 Had the Greek nee peiccptions 
infmilely finer than ours ? z8m C, L Mokgan A mm . Life 
^ Intell, IX. 372 , 1 regard the bees in their cells as workeis 
of keen pei ceptions and a high order of practical intelligence. 

8. The resull or product of perceivingj Per- 
cept 2 

1690 Locke Hum, XJftd 1. iv § 20 Whatever Idea is in 
the Mind, is cither an actual Perception or by the Memory 
»t can be made an actual Perception again. Ibid iv. xi § 4 
Tis plain, those Perceptions are produced in us by exteriour 
Causes aflccting our Senses. 1739 Hume Hum Nat (1874) 
1 . 1. 1 311 All the perceptions of the human mind resolve 
tbemselves into two distinct kinds, which I shall call 
Impressions and Ideas. i7BoBi<'ntiiam Pi tnc Legist* v. § x 
Pams and pteasjurcs may be called by one general word 
interesting perceptions 1831 Brewster Nat, Magic vi, 
(1835) 148 Its invisibility to surrounding friends soon stamps 
It with the impress of a false perception 

f b. transf A perceptible trace or vestige. Obs, 

X650 Bulwer AnthfoPomet, 88 No tract at alfnor any 
perception of hairs is to be seen either tn the lips or thin- 

Perce-ptionaJ, a [f. prec. + -al ] Of, per- 
taining to or of the nature of, perception. 

x86a F Hall Hindu Philos Syst 264 The mistake in 
question is not perceptional, butiniciential. 1874 CARfFNrER 
Meni, Phys, App. (1879) 721 Particular parts 01 tlie convo- 
lutions may be special centres of the classes of perceptional 
Ideas that [etc ] 

Hence Peroe'ptionallsm, Phtios , the * common 
sense * doctrine iu philosophy, that what men call 
their perceptions are true perceptions of the very 
things they claim to perceive. 

1891 E. J Hamilton M odahst 3 The philosophy from which 
the following chapters derive their force . has been named 
Perceptionalism, This philosophy prizes highly the Arfc- 
totelian doctrine of ‘ common sense * or ‘ common perception 

but diflers from it in being a developed system 

Peroe'ptionism. nvnce-ivd, [See -ism ] The 
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theory tliat derives all knowledge nlUmalely from 
sensc-pcrception 

1882 Blrfsf. Hope f/Zij II. xxv 124 To curb the 

caprices of airogant perccptioniim 

Perceptive (pstse-ptiv), a. {sb ) [f L pa cepi-, 

)1 stem of peraph'c to perceive + -IVE ] 
Characterized by or capable of pel ceivmg ; per- 
taining to or having perception j instiiimental 
to perception 

1656 Aitif Ihindsom 145 They have more perceptive eyes 
than ever 1 had 1678 Norris Coll Ahsc (1699) 10 A Body 
exquisitely Perceptive of the least Impressions. X783 
Reid Intiil Powen vjc) Our active and perceptive poweis 
aie improved and peifccted by use ami exercise 1877 E. 
Caikd Phtios Kant v gi All monads are with Leibnitz per- 
ceptive bungs 1897 Watts Du Ni ON A^lwm ii ii, Your 
iriotlier's perceptive /acuities are cxtinoidinary. 

b Ot ready peiception, intelligent Also with ^ 
x86o Ruskim Alod Paint, V ix. xii § 14 Its great men, 
whose hearts were kindest, 'incl whose spirits most percep- 
tive of the work of God 1868 Dickpns 1 ett (1880) II 396 
With an audience so finely peiceptive the labour is inucli 
dim milled 

1 2 Peiceptiblo, cognizable Obs, 

X7S4 Edwards Freed ib til iv ix. (ed 4) 368 Contrary to 
the jevealed or peieeplive Will of Gotl 18x3 T Husiiy ir 
LiicictiiisJ HI 236 when rich wines thiir essences diffuse, 
—Or unguents— no perceptive weight they lose 
B. s/k tl* One who peitcivcb, a percipient 
being. Obs tare, Cf. Intelligent B i. 

X694 R. Bumiiogcf Reas, 9f Nai Spir \iii n 263 The 
Ougiiial I’crceptive is sensible of all, (and needs must, for he 
that made the Eye must needs sec, and he that planted the 
Ear, must needs hear, and he that gave an hcait unto man 
must needs iindei stand) 

2 pi The peiccplivc faculties or organs. 

1838 H Splnclr Ess I, 254 Tlic mind must keep itspcr- 
ccplivc'S active enough to recognise the least easily uuiglit 
sounds 1879 O Meredith Pgoi\t 111 . ix. x8i By the 
pvUient exeiciscof liis quiek pereeptivcs 

Ferce’ptiveljr, adv, [f prcc. + -ly 2 ] In 
a perceptive manner , in reaped of peiception. 

1768-74 TuckpkZ.^ Nat (183 j) II agC (jur mental organ- 
ization can [never] produce an actual pereepuon without a 
perceptive substance within to discern ihcin i which sub- 
stance cannot be a compound, nor can perceptively reside 
unless in an individual. x8m Dickpns Lett, (1880) I 4x3 
Enormous elTect at Shenfield. But really not a better 
audience perceptively than atPeteiboro xSoo £ h Hai.- 
DANE y,P Feirier iii 46 It is not an essential that feelings 
should be percejitivcly referred lo an external object. 

Ferce*ptzv6uess. [f. as prec. + -nbss.] The 
quahiy of being jicicejilivo ; rcatUnesb of percep- 
tion ; intelligence, insight 
1832 Thacki KAY 11. xv, Looking into Ksinond’h 

beau with that perce*ptivtncs> aficction gives. iBjslln vb 
A mm Ifr Alast viii (1875) 207 Great uiielleetual gifts aie 
not required on the part of the lessei personage of the two 
conipaiiiuns, Init only pei ceptiveness and reeepii veness. 

Perceptivity (pojbepti vlti). [f. ab prec. + 
-ITY ] « prec. 

1690 lascKE Hum Und, n. xxl. § •j'\ Pe/cepltoily, or the 
Power of Perception, or 'J liiiikmg , A/otwi/y, or the Power 
of Moving,.,! er.ive leave to make use of these two new 
Words X768 74 Tucks h Li Nut, (1834) IJ 460 , 1 may be 
heve in\ self a conscteiu, not a consciousness , nor .1 pei cep- 
tivity, but a perceptive spirit 1809 Pdi/t, Rev, XV, my 
Dr Walker adduces this lael in pi oof of the jicrcppiivily of 
plants 1876 Mrs Whitney Sights ^ Ins xxiv. 237 bhc 
in^neled a jury of her own clear, strong perceptivities. 
Percepto-i combining form from h* J>cf ceft-um 
(see rKiiCEPT), Ob Poroepto-iDO'tor a., ap[ilicd 
to action apparently automatic, but really due lo 
mental perception and cxiicnence : c. g the blink- 
ing of llie eye w)ien any object comes close to it. 

1^8 ir. II, von Ziemsseds C^cL Med XIV. 607 Tliese 
' percepto motor ' reflex acts still exhibit u high degree of 
automadsin. 

Ferceptual (poJsc*pti«al), a, [f, L. type 
^peneptU'S (ci. conieptu-s)^ from perapHe to Pek- 
CEUE + -AL . cf conceptual 1 Of or i>ertaining to 
perception ; of llie nature of jicrcepts. 

^ 1889 AIax MIllfr in tgih Cent, Mar. 390 Our perceptual 
images 1^90 A ihemeum as Jaii, xai/a The origin of con- 
cepts or universals was traced to acts of attending to pei exp- 
tual data for the purpose of liarmonizing iliein with their 
perceptual context 

Percer, olw. f. Pjebckr. Peroeueraunoet 
-everanoe, var. PFRCEiVEiubCE Obs* 
Percevere, Perceyue, -ceyve, obs. ff. Peu- 
BEVEBE, Perceive. 

Perch, (paitj), sb 1 Forms : 4-6 perohe, 7^® 
pearoh, 7- perch, [a. F. j^rchei^h. perca 
(Phny), a. Gr. wcpioj. cf. irtpKvos dark-coloured, 
irepxdCw to become dark ] 

1 . A common spiny-finned freshwater fish 
Jluvtatihs') of Europe and the Briiisli Isles, the 
flesli of which is used as food. Hence extended 
to the other species of Perea, as the common 
yellow perch of N. America {p, americam or 
pavescem), or to the family Peradss in general. 
(PI, now* rare, the collective singular being used 
instead, as witii other names of fishes;.) 

*3 Alts 34^ Flei^yng foules blak%.«of perches 
and of savmouns, Token and eten grete (bysouns. 11387 
1 KRMSA (Roll^ 1 423 la ke ober [pood] Is pe^e 

and trott^ttt. 1496 Sk, Si, Albatu, J?&AzV{i883) The 
perene is a aaynceuous fysshe & passyage Bolsom. a 1353 
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PERCH. 


Leland I tin V 70 Good Pike^} and Pei ches in greate N um- 
bre 1633 Walton A uglcr ix 179 The Pearch is one of tlie 
iishes of prey, that, like the Pike and Tiout, carries his teeth 
in Ills mouth 1704 Pope WmdsorFor 142 The bright ey’d 
pel ch with fins of Tyi lan dye 1870 Rloitiiis hm thly Pat 
III IV 296 Within the mill head tnere the peicli feed fat 
b Applied on the Pacific coast of the United 
States to any fish of the viviparous family Embio- 
or siirf-fislies , also locally to vauous other 
fishes, usually with qualifying word (see 2). 

1882 J E TenisoN'Woods l^tsU N S IVaLs 31 Lates 
coiononon, the perch of the colonists really a fresli- 
ivater fish, but» often brought to the Sydney marlLCt from 
Broken Bay and oilier salt-water estuaries The perch of 
the Ganges and other East Indian rivers (L calcarr/er) ex- 
tends to the riveis of Queensland Idtd 45 The genus 
Chilodaciyltis is .largely represented in Tasmania and Vic- 
toria, one species being commonly imported from Hobart 
Town m a smoked and dried state under the name of ‘ perch ' 
1890 Cent Diet s.v Embioioctdes^ Nearly all are marine, 
abounding on the Pacific coast of the United States, where 
they are among the infciior food fishes, and are called 
perches, poigies, shiners, etc 

2 W ith qualifying word, applied (chiefly locally) 
to various fishes of the family Peretdixif and to 
some of other families, resembling the common 
perch or taking its place as food 
Black perch, a name for dark-coloured species of Centf a- 
pTLStiSt also called black basst also for various other dark- 
coloured fishes allied to or resembling the common perch , 
Blue perch, (<t) the Buugall or Gunner {Ctmolabrus ad- 
sfiersiiSi^^m Labridse)^ (i) a Californian surf fish, 
l<Uei<tle\Ssm.Embi0tocidse) , Buffalo-perch, (a) the fresh- 
water drum, Haphdviotus erunmenSf fam Setae fudse (see 
Drum sb,^ xi), (^) a buffalo fish, Ictiobn^ bubahis^ fain. 
Ca.tostomtdis{se& BurFAro2,5), Grunting perch 
j^erc/i{a), Pearl-perch, see quot. 1898; Red perch, 
(a) the rose-fish Sebastes manmts of the North Atlantic; 
(^} in Australia and Tasmania, species of Afet/uas; (c) in 
California, HypstpoAs rttbicundus ; Sea-perch, («) a fish 
of the genus Zab* a.v, a bass , (b) a fish of the genus Serranns 
or fMCixXy Sery<tHidm\ Aerch\ {d^^blue jberc/i ia). 

Tiny perch, a fish of the family MUtasomidm^ very small 
freshwater fishes of the Southern United States ; Wh;lte 
perch, (rt) Morane amencafta^ family Lahracideex % a 
local name of the Bujffhh-berch{a) , (<r) various species of the 
JSmbtoiocidai (see ib), Yellow perch, the common perch 
of North America (sec 1). See also Golden per ck^ Gecy p , 
Log P , Magfie p,, etc. 

xfixx CorGR.,Pef«;/M de sea Pearch, a wholesome, 

rough-find, and longuelesse, rocke-fish xd6t Lovell Htst 
Anun if Mm* 214 The Sea-perch The head with honey 
helps pustules, &c X 72 g in DampiePs I^oy (ed.3) III. ii 4x3 
The Red listed Feaich. Is good to cat x8i8 Kai imsQVi^Lct 
20 July in Jordan N Amer* hhtkyol (1877) 13 Red Peich 
183d PamyCyclMl \22fxCentroprtsiesmgnc(uiSiOMohht 
species known by the name of the black<;perch or black bass, 
is abundant in the rivers of the United States 1855 Longf. 
Iltam V 47 He .Saw the yellow perch, the Saliwa, Like a 
sunbeam in the watut x86o Blue perch rseeBauGALL] 1879 
Goode Fisheries U S 34 Sebasles . . Noiway 

Haddock , Hemdurgan , Red Perch —Polar Seas and South 
to Cape Cod i88a J. E Tenison-Woods Fish N, S* 
IFales 48 Sebasies percotdes In Victoria it is cilkd the 
Red Gurnet perch X883 E P 'Rkmk't Feed Fishes N, S* 
IFales 35 (Fish, Exhib Publ ) The most important of our 
freshwater fishes are the two ^ecies of the Murray Cod 
ipltgonis)^ the Golden Perch {ptenolates\ 2 specie*., the 
Silver Perch and MacLeay's Perch {XkerapQfC)^ the River 
Perch 2 species 1898 Morris Austral Engy 

Black-Perchy a river fish of New South Wales, Therapott 
titgert family Petetdx Ibid y Fresh-water Fercht name 
given in Tasmania to the fish Mtcroperca tasmanm^ Ibidy 
Mtirray-Perclh ^ frcih water fish, Oltgorus mttchelii^ closely 
allied to . the Murray-Cod. Ilndy PearUPertht a rnre 
marine fish of New South Wales, excellent for food, Cdauco- 
scitia scapfdare, family Percidae /bid,, Sea-Perch, a name 
Applied., m Sydney, to the Morwon^ [C/itledaciylus], and 
BalVh eye [Priacauthfis rriacr acanthus] f in New Zea- 
land and Afelbouihe, to Red Gurnard [Scoastes percaides] 

8. Cornh,y as perch-like, -shaped adja. j peroh- 
baoked a , icsembling in shape a pereVs back ; 
peroh-p0St, a crastaceaii parasite of the perch; 
tporoh-fltone • sec quot. 1658. 

1658 PiiiLt IPS, The Perch-stone, a white stone found in the 
head of a Perch. 1833 Ktuov ilab Imt Afum, If, 
Index, Peich-pesC [Cf, p 31, Pest of the Perch takes its 
station usually within the mouth, fixing itself, by means of 
its sucker, in the cellular membrane ] 1840 Penny Cycl 
XVII 432/1 Perch-hke fishes whose oj^rculum is produced 
behind. xSya Evans Anc Stone I/npiemnts xxiv. 567 
Lunate and perch-backed implements are very scarce. 
1883 E P. Ramsay Food Fishes FT, S- Wales 9 (Fish. 
Exhib Publ.) A more important fish . is a fine perch shaped 
GlaucosoniAy .named G scapulare, 

Ferch (p5itj), J^.2 Forms: 3-6 peroke, 6 
pearohe, 6-8 pearch, 7 peeroh, 5- perch. See 
also PjsBK sd^ [a. F. perc/te (13 th c. in Littrd) 
^Vr.pe/ya, perga^ Catperca, Sp. percha^ It. per- 
tuaX’-L, perltca pole, long staff, measuring-rod.] 

I. 1. A pole, rod, stick, or stake, used for various 
purposes, e g, for a weapon, a prop, etc Ohs, or 
dial, in gen. sense. 

fxago S, Eng Leg I. vrifib Cristofre bi-side bulke 
watere .In his bond a long perclie he bar, is staf as hei it 
were. Jwane any man wolde ouer fiat watur, opon is mg be 
him caste And tok is perche and bar him ouer [14x9 Liber 
Albtfs 111 il (Rolls) 1. 260 Item, si ascun perche dascune 
taverner soiC pluis large, ou soi piuis extendent que nest or- 
deigne ) c X440 Promp Pare ^93/1 Perche, or perke, per- 
tica X578 Lvtk Doaoens iii hx. 399 The tame Hoppe 
windeth it selfe about poles and perches. x6oo Holland 
Lwy 1. XXXV. 26 Scaffolds born up twelue foot high from the 
ground with forked perches or props 1723 Bradley Fain. 
Diet, 8. V. Willow, Within two years they will be gallant 


Perches 190a Coniernp, Rev Dec 839 The men knock the 
fiuit fiotn the trees with long poles and perches 
^b. A heavy staff used m fulling or walking 
cloth by hand. Ohs, 

[ X3S0“7S see Perk ^ t b ] 1387 Trcv is a Iligden (Rolh) 
IV 409 pe lewes stened hi*, lames and smyte out his 
brayn wij? a walkere his perche [L, pertica /ullonis] 

c, A pole set iq) in a shallow or other special 
place in the sea, a river, etc , to serve as a mark 
for navigation 

1463 [nee ^irch money in 6] 167a in Ficton L'pool Mtmic 
Ru (1883) I 308 A Perch at the lower end of the Key 1683 
Ibid , Wee order that the Peich bee. sett upp at the blacke 
locke xjoz Land iPas. No 3781/4 A Perch with a white 
Brush upon it 1838 Merc Marine Mag V. 173 There is a 
Bright Tide Light, and two perches on the western side 
1873 BnoroRD Sailor's Pocket Bk v (ed 2) 139 Peicheswuh 
balls, cages, &c will be at turning points 

d. The centre pole by which the hinder carriage 
IS connected to the fore-carnage in wagons and in 
some kinds of coaches and other four-wheeled 
vehicles. 


x66a-9 Pepw Diary 6 Feb . The bolt broke that iiolds the 
forewheels to tlie perch, ana so the horses went away with 
them, and left the coachman and us 1728 Vanbr & Cm 
Prov, Jiusb. 11, 1, Crack 1 went the Perch 1 Down goes the 
Coach I ijjr94 w Felton Carnages (1801) 1 . 43 Sometimes 
the perch is made of a bent form, called a compass perch 
1863 Q, Rea CXIV 3x3 It is diificult for us to understand 
how a four-wheeled plaustrum, without a perch, was ever 
coaxed round a curve— how it turned nolxidy knows. 

H. 2 A bar fixed horizontally to hang something 
upon , a peg. , « Pbkic jAI 2, Ohs, or Mtst. 

'la 1366 CiiAucBR Rom Rose 225 A mantyl henge hir fast 
by, Upon a perche, weike and smalle, c 1391 — Astral 11, 
% 23! how most hauea plomet hanging on alyne heyer than 
thin heued on a peiche. cs^oGesiaRoui ix 24(Har! MS.) 
[She] hongyd it vp on a perche in hire chambir. 1538 
Elyot Diet y Petiolusy a lytle foote also a perche whereon 
frutes or onyons be hanged x86o Weald Diet TerrnSy 
Perch, a small projecting beam, corbel, or bracket, near the 
altar of a church 1871 Kingsley At Last xi, A * perch ' 
for hanging clothes jubt such as would have been seen in 
a meduBval house in England 

t b. A bar to support a candle or candles, esp. 
as an altar-light , cf. PBBOUjm 2 and Pebk 2 b. 

[1302 Reg Palat Dunclin, (Rolls) III, 47 Pertica, super 
qnam ponuntur cerei et candelae.] 1499, 1332-3 [see perch- 
candle in 6} 1363 Calfiiill A nrm. Treat Crosse X40 b, 

My Lord Haior hath a perch to set on bys perchers when 
hys ges&e be at (.upper 

3 . A bar fixed horizontally for a hawk or tame 
bird to rest upon. 

C1386 Chaucer /CtiL's T 1346 What haukes sitten on the 
perche aboue — - Nun's Pr T 64 As Chauutecleer amoiig 
fuse wyues alle Sat on his perche that was in the halle. c 1400 
Maunoev.(i839)xxii 241 fTher] ben sett upon a perche 4 or 
5 or 6 gerfacouns. 1375 Iuroekv. Faulcomte xx5 So neare 
that they maye sit close togyther on the pearche 1613 
"PMeziihS Pilgrimage (1614) 504 The pearches wheieon they 
set their Canane birds, which else would be killed by Pis- 
mires. X774 Goldsm. Nai Hist (1776) V 340 Standing up- 
right upon the perch like a sparrow-hawk 1852 R F. 
Burton Falconry Fall Indus vi, 64 She is placed, unhooded, 
on her perch. NotCy The perch is a round rod projecting 
fiom the wall, garnished with cloth, which hangs beneath it 
like a towel 

b. Anything serving for a bud to alight or rest 
upon, also tiansf for anything, or for a person. 
To take one's perch . to perch, to alight Feck and 
perch • sec Peck sh 8 3. 

r47o-83 Malory / 4 r'^A«r*vf xvi, A Faucon came fleynge 
and she fiewe vnlo the elme to take her perche 


1326 PUgr Perf (W. de W 1531) 156 She flyeth vp to a 
perche or braunche of a tree, and after her maner she 
syngeth full swetely 1603 Suaks bleas for M 11. 1 4 We 
must not make a scar-crow of the Law, let it keepe one 
shape, till custome make it Then pearch, and not their 
terror X638S1RT Herbert Trav (ed 2)11 SomeBoobyes, 
weaiy of flight, made our Ship their pearcli. 1856 Kane 
Arct Escpi II xxvii 269 The tides rose over it, and the 
waves washed against it continually, but it gave a perfectly 
safe perch to our little boats 1877 Bryant Odyssty v 405 
The sea-nympli took her perch On the well banded raft 
c. Jig, An elevated or seciue position or station 
(Often with direct allnsion to a bird’s perch ) 

X326 Pt(gr, Perf (W, de W. 1331) 2 b, Euen so man may 
. , flye vp neuer so hye from perche to perche, from pleasure 
to pleasure, from honour to honour H L’Estrange 

Chas, /(t65s) 87 Never did the Preiogative descendso much 
from perch to popular lure, as by that concession [of the 
Petition of Right]. x8x8 Keais Endym, iii 14 They proudly 
mount To their spint's perch Pae Eustace 63 It 

gives me a lift to the perch that I’d long had an eye for. 

d colloq A small seat on a vehicle, usually 
elevated, for the driver, or for a hvery servant. 

1841 Lever C O'Malley cviii, The postilion svas obliged 
to drive from what (Hibernicc speaking) is called the perch, 
no lU-applied denomination to a piece of wood which about 
the thickness of one’s arm, is hung between the two fore- 
springs and serves as a resting-place, 1873 Knight Diet 
Meclu, Perch (Vehicle) . An elevated seat for the driver. 

e. In Jig, phrases {colloq or s/ang). To throua, 
turn, etc over the perch, to knock off one's perch, 
etc . to upset, vanquish, ruin, ‘ do for put an 
end to, be the death or destruction of. 

So to tip ever the perch, hop tJu perch, etc. to be ruined 
or vanquished, to die Cannot Butter above the perch 
(quot 1649) . said of a young bird, hence of an inexperienced 
or Ignorant person To peak or peck over the perch . see 

[rf^xs^ %fle Perk 1 3 b ] *568 Fulwell Lite Will to 
Like E iij. Charged to make privy serche, So that if we may 


be got, weshalbe throwen ouer the perche. 1387 Hakluyt 
Voy <j8io) III 400 Some drugge that should make men 
pitch over the perch 13^ Nasiik Unjbrt Trav 17 It 
was inough if a fat man did but Irusse his points, to turne 
luin ouer the pearch [in the sweating sicknes]. 1649 G. 
Daniel Tt march , Hm IV, clx, As yet some cannot flatter 
’boue the Perch 1702 T Brown LUi fr, i)f«(iWks 17C0 
II. 237 For fear when I am uncegot into the grave, the grim 
tvinnt should give me .1 turn over the peicli, and keep me 
there 1737 Ozell Rabelais in P10I 15 Either through 
Negligence, or for want of ordinary Sustenance, they both 
tipt over the Perch 1791 CiiARLorTE Smith Cclesttna 
(ed 2) I. 132 The old girl must hop the perch soon 1822 
Scott Pirate xl, Such a consuminate idiot as to hop the 
perch so sillily 1864 Athenaeum 22 Oct. 523/3 Lord John 
Russell took tlie Dean off his perch 

f f [Obliquely deiived from prec phrases * cf. 
Perch zi 6, to die.] Death. Ohs slang, 

1722 W. Bromipy Let to J Gmhne 22 Apr in J, Bagot 
Col y CraJime (1886) 32 My letteis yesterday put me into 
a very great quandary, upon heaiing of your friend's perch 
[1 & the death of the Earl of Sunderland] Ibid 6 May, 
1 do not believe that any of my friends rejoice at the late 
perch, though 1 am told that others have shown very, 
indecent joy 

4 A wooden bar, or frame of two paiallel bars, 
over which pieces of cloth are pulled, m ordei to 
examine them thoroughly ; formerly also used in 
diessiiig clolh, blankets, etc, with hand-cards: cf 
Perch v, 5, [So in French ] Ohs, or dial, 

0x333 Ld, BERNFRa Gold, Bk, M Aurel (1546) Ccijb, Ye 
baue strayned it on the tentours, and diawen it on tbe 
perche. 1666 W Spursiowe Sptr Ch^m ii8 Cloth that is 
drawn over the Perch Ibid, 164 The circumspect Merchant 
contents not himself with the seeing and feeling of bis Cloth 
but he puts it upon the Perch, and setting it between the 
light and himself, draws it leasurely over, and so discovers, 
not only the rents and holes that are in it, but the inequality 
of the threads, etc xZkr^Almondbury 4 - Huddersf Gloss 

III 6. A rod of a definite length used for measiii - 
ing land, etc. , hence a. A measure of length, esp 
for land, palings, walls, etc. ; in Standard Measure 
equal to sf yards, or 165 feet, but varying greatly 
locally . sec qnots. Also called Pole or Rod 
1398 1 REVISA Dtf/* /? xiT cxxix (Add. MS. 27944), 
pe pase conteyne)i fyue feet and pe perche elleuene passe and 
ten feete [Some error L. has passus pedes .v. parheapedes 
XX ] X49X Act 7 Hen VII, c 14 Bounde to repaire 
ccccLxvij perches, every perche of xviij fote, of the pale 
of the parke. 1^3 Fitzherb. Jiusb § 12 An acre of grou nde 
by the statute, ihal is to say xvi. fote and a halfe, to the 
perch or pole, foure perches to an acre in bredtli, anti fortye 
perches to an acre in lengthe, 134a RtcouDh Gr A/tes 
(1575) 207, 5 yardes and a halfe make a Perche, 1669 Wou 
lidge 6yst Agnc, (i68r)33o A Perch, or Lu;^ is sixteen foot 
and a half Land-measure, but is usually eigbteen foot to 
measure Coppice-woods withal. 2672 PEny Pel A not, 
(1691) 52 'The Perch of Ireland is ai Foot, 1763 Museum 
Rust I Ixxiii 315 Besides these statute measures, theie are 
in England what may be called customary perches, diffenng 
one from the other in length in various counties, a 1850 
Jas. Gray Introd Artth, (ed 100) 8, Tables, 5^ Yards = 
I Pole or Perch 

b. A superficial measure of land, equal to a 
square of which each side is a lineal perch ; a 
square perch ot pole (normally of an acre). 

<442 Rolls of Parlt, V. 59/z A quaiter and an half of a 
perche, and a pek of Londe. 2371 Digces Pantom, 11 xu, 
N iij, There is in that parke ti88 acres, and 24 perches. 
1634 ‘Whitlock Zootomia zoo Not to lose a Pearen of my 
many Acres, through imperfect Survey 1766 CompUFarmer 
s V. Lucent, A perch of transplanted lucein 1836 Landok 
Pertc.^A^ Wks 1846II. 371/xPindar 1 you have brought 
a sack of corn to sow a perch of land. 1863 Morion Cycl 
Agnc \r \0 C F iVeidsH}/, D S) 174 Peich (Guernsey) 
7 yaicts squared for land measure, making if perches 
( y&rsty) 74 3 ards =22 Ret [squared], ^ of an acre. 

c. A solid measure used for stone, containing 
a lineal peich (see a) m length, and usually 1 J feet 
m breadth and i fool in thickness; but varying 
locally, and for different materials. 

1823 P. Nicholson Praci, Build Pnee bit 90 An Irish 
rod or perch of stone walling is twenty one feet in length, 
eighteen inches in breadth, and twelve inches in depth 
X849 D. G Mitchell Battle Summer 57 Will these 
blouse-men, who sup in Tuilleries today, hammer stone 
tomorrow at ten sous a perch ? 1863 Morton Cycl, Agrtc 
va .0 C P, Words (E D S.) 174 {Devon) Perch of stone 
work. x64 feet m length, x in height, and 22 inches in thick- 
ness [= 3oi feet] ; of cob work, 18 feet in length, 1 in height, 
and 2 m thickness. 

TV, 0 . attnb and Comb * perch-bolt, the bolt 
or pin upon which Uie perch of a carnage turns ; 
t perch-candle « Perchbb^^ {ohs,) ; perch-cat- 
nage, a ‘cainage’, or framework of a vehicle 
(Cabriagb 28), having a perch; perch coach, 
a coacli iiaviflg a perch ,* perch-hoop, m a vehicle, 
*the hoop that unites the other timbeis to the 
perch* (Felton); perch-iron, a general lerm for 
the non parts of a carriage-peich (Knight Diet, 
Mech, 1884); perohdoop, an iron fastened to 
a carriage-perch, having loops for the straps which 
pass to the bed, to limit (he swing of the body 
(ibid ) ; perch money, money jaid for the 
maintenance of perches (sense i c) in a harbour, 
etc.j perch-plate, an iron plate placed above, 
below, or at the side of a carnage-perch ; perch- 
pole, a climbing-pole used by acrobats ; perch- 
stay, one of the side rods which pass fiom the 
perch of a cairiage to the hind axle as braces. 
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*754 W Felton Camagns (i8ot) I, 40 The under caiTiage It 

15 the conductor, and turns by means of a lever, called a se 
pole, acting on a centie pin, called a *perch-bolt 1879 
CasselTs Techn Edttc IV 174/3 1 he perch*bolt, or centre- 
point on which the wheels lock lound 1499 Promp Parv 
393 (Pynson) ^Perche candell,j9c/‘*C3/« 1532-3 in Swayne ♦ 

5 “<w um Churt.hm, Acc, (1896) 265 Halfe dowsen ot perche j, 

Cancleiles vijif ob. Hull Adveritsey 11 Oct a/4 ^ 

A neat pobt chaise, with *perch carnage, iSxs/’rtm C/ul- 
Chat (i8i6^ 1 lor [He] paces along mavely with two ? 
enorinousblackhorses,andina*perch coach 1754 w Felton ^ 
Carnages (i 8 oi)l 103 A *peich lioopj which unites the wings 
to the perch, by being tightly drove over them x^s Cah 
Anc Rec Dublin (1889) I 323 Hit is ordeynet that al 
pay *perche mony to the water baliHes of the havvyn of 
the seid citte 1794 W h elion Carriages (1801) 1 . 52 The ai 
side "^peich-plates, [p 45 Plating with iron the sides of 0 
perches is a great improvemetit } ir 

Percll Forms . see PerOH slf,^ [a. 

F. perche-r (i4tli c in Littr^), f. p€7 che Pbroh sb 2 ] j 

I. 1 . tnlr To alight or rest as a bud upon a ^ 

perch, to settle, or to stand or sit, as a bud, pioperly 
upon a bar, bough, etc, with its feet grasping the ^ 
support Hence iiansf. of peisons and things: j 
To alight or settle, or to stand, sit, or test, upon p 
something (usually at a height above the ground, 
and affoidmg narrow standing-room). 

1486 Bk St Albans Cviy, She perchith when she ^ 

stondyth on any maner bowe or perch 1530 Palsgr. 656/ 1, „ 

I peiche, as a hauke or byrde on a bou^e or perche, -t 
perche ai.^ Aicadiaii Poems 1873 II S3 Her 

shoulders be like two white doues, Pearching within square d 
xoyatl roones i6ox Shaks ^ul C Y 1 80 1663 Charixton G 

C^r Gzgaitt. 29 Where ever the Roman Eagle peardi’d ol 

17 X 2 Arbothnot yohn Bull lu ii, Ihou wilt be hung up in I 
cnains, or thy quarters perching upon the most conspicuous h 
places of the kingdom 1804 J Grahams Sabbath 440 pi 

Birds of dazzling jflnme Perch on the loaded boughs iB6a h( 

Johns Bnt Birds (1874) 174 A long and almost straight pi 

[claw] IS best adapted for perching on the ground. Ii 

2 trans* To set or jilace upon a perch, to cause 

to perch ; to set up on a height, or as on a perch. ; 
Also 

X57S Turderv Baukonrte 115 When you see them sit 
close that one to that othei for warmth pearche them and P 

lew-re them both togither, a x68j H More (J.), If you , 

could perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high 
steeple 1853 Kane Grtunell Exp, xxxi (1856) 265 The ^ 
dnving ice, and the groaning piessures which have perched if 
us thus upon a lump of drift 18B3 Gilmour Mongols xvui 
aw Crows peich themselves on the top of loaded camels Si 

3 pa. fyh. (from i and 3, being the result either d 
of having perched or being perched). Standing, 
seated, or settled as a bird upon a perch; set up ** 
on an eminence, esp, with little standing-room. si 

c 1384 Ceaitcer If Fiom in 90J How that inyn Egle fast hs 

by Was peicbed hye vpon a stoon, 1627 Drayton Agm» n, 

court Ixix, Bedfords an Eagle pearcht vpon a Tower 1633 , , , 

Battle ofLuisen in Ilarl Mtsc (Malh ) IV. 188 You shall “• 

find the heavenly benediction perched on the points of your h( 

swords X669 WoRLiDGE Syst Agric (16B1) 247 The most gl; 
part of them .are shot with a Fowling-piece, either perched ij, 

by a Dog, or otherwise, or flying 1835 Sir J Ross Narr 
snd Voy vi 88 A castle peicbed on its summit x86o 
Tyndall Glac i. u 19 Upon the moraine were perched 
enormous masses of rock. 1862 Johns Brit Birds 290, J/ 
1 have always failed to observe it actually peicbed and 
singing, 1877 Black Green Past xxxvii C1878J 297 The 
Lieutenant, perched up beside the driver was furnished with S 

a^ couple of umbrellas 1884 Maiudu Exant 13 May 5/a ^ 

Ihc heights on which the old town is perched. 

II. 1 4 ;. imm. To furnish with, or fasten lo, a gj 

‘ perch’ or pole, for a prop or support Ohs, m 

1398 Trevisa Zf/xf/A P, R, xvn dxxvii (Add MS es 
37944) It [vine] hah vertue and might to bynde hemself 
togideres and bej> peiched & trayled and bounde Lo Lryeu lu 
pat ben iiyge perto. al 

6 To stietch (cloth from the loom) upon a perch th 
(pJEBon jZ.2 4)j for the purpose of examining and 
burling, or detecting and removing imperfections, i] 
such as knots or holes, or (formerly) of raising the ci 
nap by hand-cards (Now done by gigging \ see 
Gia v) ^ ^ 

Hence, dial a. To examine piecework of any kind before so 

payment, or to submit such work for examination by the F 

employe 0 To raise a nap on woollen cloth. iEng, m 
lJlM% J3tct ) » 

6 Mdw VI i c, 22 Certen Milles called Gigge h« 

Milleii, for the perchinge and burlinge of Clothe, by reason 
whereof the true Diapene of this realme ys» wonderfully 
empayred x8pa Chamber^ Eucycl X 730/1 Perclung y 

consists in making a close inspection of the piece with the xj 
omect of marking all defects s, 

6 . [Fiom the phrases /top t/ie perch^ etc, ’ Pebch sa 
sb^ se] To die. s/au^, (Cf. PekoherI 6 ) » 

x886 Times 3 Aug 1/3 (Farmer) ‘Well, s'pose y 

I perched fiist?' ‘Weir, leplied Pitchei, ‘I should just 
come in where you were lying ' [etc.] 
t Perch., Oba. [Collateral form of Perk w.i ^ 

The existence oiperk as a noi them form of Perch sb * and 
zf *, appeals to have led to some confusion between Perch v/ ti 
and Perk v *, and given nse to this variant of the latter ] ^ 

tnlK To raise or exalt oneself, to push or set ct 

oneself up aspiringly, self-assertingly, or presump- i 
tnously; =Pebk zf,^ i, i b. Si 

1581 J. Bell Haddou's Atmv, Osar 299 b. Contemning 
the aumoritie of the higher poweis .[they] will presume so 
proudly to pcarch through intollerable pryde, to make ** 
themselves their coequallcs zspS Dravton Heroic Ep 1 
XIV. 143 Some which proudly pearch so hie 1599 Nashb wi 
Lenten Stujffe C\y^ In Anno 1240, it [Yarmouth] percht vp II 
to be gouernd by balies. xfiax Hakewill Davids Vow aix I ^ 


It never leaves peaiching and pushing forwaid, till it set it 
selfe higher than is meet 

Hence f Perched ppl a. = Peeked; tPerhhing 
vbl sb and ppl. a , perking. 

1575 Lancham Let (1871) 51 More, fayi, eeuen, and fresh 
holly tree/, foi pearching and pioining, set within 1598 
Htrrmgs Taylc Djb, His pearching homes are ream'd 
a yaid beyond assise. x6oo Hasp Jnc, Fooles Aiv, I'hose 
pearched Cuckoes tint laugh at all the woild 16x7 B 
JoNSON Vision of Delight 13a Nor pm pie Phesant with a 
pearched pnde Wave bis dis-colotireonecke, and purple side 
Perch, obs form of Pakch v 
Percha (po Jtja). Short for GurrA-PEROHA. 

1876 pREECE & SivEWRiGHT Telegraphy 236 Unless they 
are quite loose they will damage the peicTia Ibid 238 
One side of the perena should be well waimed for about two 
inches back, and then bi ought forward over the joint 
Perchance (paiitjams), adv. (j^., it) arch, 
Foims : 4 par chance, par chaunce, per chance, 
4-6 parchaunoe, perohaunce, 5 pexohauns, 
-chawnoe, 6 parohanoe, perchanse, 4, 6- per- 
chance [ME ?i, h}/ par chance Mtrour 

14876), f OF par by, and chance (IIhaitob i cf F. 
par hasard^ also Peradvbntbrb, Percasb, and 
the later Perhaps.] 

1 1 . In a statement of fact : By chance ; as it 
happens or happened : — Peeadventuee ach i, 
Peucase X Obs, exc arch, 

1340 Hampole Pr, Come 2489 For our gude dedys er ofte 
done wrang, Or parchaunce done oute of charitC X390 
Gower Coitf, I. 358 It fell per chance upon a day A Rovere 
of the See was nomc. 1500-20 Duns \r Poems xlii. 15, 
I said, ‘ Is this Bour gouirnance, To tak men for thair lukinjg 
heir?' Bewty say is, ‘Ja, schu, pei chance ^e be my ladeis 
presoneir’, itfot Shaks 7 Vw 4 Zv. 1 11, 5-6 Kr*? Perchance 
he IS not drown’d What thinke you saylois ? Cap It is 
perchance that you your selfe were saued 18x5 W H. 
Ireland Scridblcomamaxds Descending astounded, asylum 
to seek, She pops, as peichance, upon kind Mistress Mecke 

2 . In a conditional clause or the like (in quot. 
1865, an interrogalive sentence) : By any chance ; 
as may be, as is possible : = Pebaiwentueb adv. 2, 
Peeoase 2, Peehavs 2 

0x400 Rom Rose 5042 If with childe they be perchaunce. 
1596 SiiAKs Merck V v 1 75 If they but heare perchance 
a trumpet sound 1876 Lisriu m Rafs Corr (1B48) 125 
If perchance anything has escaped ius diligence. X79X Cow- 
PEft Odyss XXI 458 Should ye hear perchance a jgroan 1865 
Swinburne Poems 4- llicci 31 Sleep, is it sleep per- 
chance that covers Each face? X870 Iliad 1 . 111. 

102 Lesl peichance He smile thee with Ins spear. 

3 . Qualifying a statement so as lo express pos- 
sibility with uncertainty : It may be that ; maybe, 
haply =PERADVEHTUEEfl!^fzI 3, PEECASE 3, PeR- 
BArs I, Used a. with the subjunctive mood or 
its equivalent (perchance there may, might, would 
be); b, with the future indie, (perchance there 
shall or will be) ; o. with the pres, and past tenses 
indie, (perchance there is, was, has been, etc.). 

In a the statement is already contingent, and perchance 


In a the statement is already contingent, and perchance 
may be taken, as in i and 2, in its literal sense of ‘by 
chance ‘ there may, might, would by chance be *, but in c. 
the statement is made contingent by perchance^ and we 
cannot there substitute ‘by chance *, the meaning being ‘it 


may chance to be the fact that there u,, was, or has been 
Tins IS also true of b , but there the event itself being future 
and so subject to contingency, the use of * perchance ’ is 
somewhat transitional between a and c The loss of the 
subjunctive inflexions in Eng , and the levelling of this mood 
m form under the indicative, makes some eaily examples, 
esp of the post tense, doubtful between a and c , thus 
‘ perchance they had ' might mean ‘ peichance they might 
have ' , and it may have been in this way that a plirase 01 igin- 
ally = Ij. forte has come to be used os » forsitan. Cf also 
the development in * it may be that he is here ‘ may be he 
IS here and ‘ he is maybe here 

a. 1390 Gower Conf, I 117 It mai par chance fade. Ibid 
III zo Per cliance in such a drunkeschipe 1 mai be ded 
C1S70 Pruie ^ Lovil, (1841) 18 Perchaunce an issue 
hereon may be loynt. a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III 
159 Some perchance would assign another reason 17x9 
Young Revenge ii. i, Something perchance may liappen To 
soften all to ftiendsliip, and to love. 1835 T. H Newman 
Par Serm, (1837) I. xxi. 320 They thought death perchance 
might be a change for the better a 1848 R W Hamilton 
Revo, ^ Puniskm, via. (1853) 375 This view way perthance 
be discarded. 

b. axAoo Evang Nicod, 377 in Herng’s Archw LIII. 

His blode mot on vs fall And on our childer bathe Sir 

Pilate said parchaunce so sail c X400 Maundev. (Roxb ) 
XXXI. tM Godd will peichaunce take wieke on ham 
XS42-5 Brinklow Lament (1874) 87 Percbanuce ye wyll 
saye, ye seke no soche thynge thereby? x6xo Shaks Temp, 
ii u 17 Perchance he will not minde me 1791 Cowpeh 
Iliad xviii, 244 Panic seized, perchance The Trojans shall 
fiom fight desist X822 Shfliby Calderon 11, X34 Many 
still Are mine, and many moie, perchance shall be 

0. cx^aoApot Loll. 37 Fiend, perchauns ku hawtwt to 
wete & enquiie. CZ420 Pallad on Hush 1 ixo The lond 
is good, the colour nought, perchaunce, 1559 Mirr Mag,^ 
Warwick xiii, Perchaunce thou thinkest. z8o6 Shaks. 
Ant Sf Cl, \ 1 20, 25 Fuloia perchance is angry . Per- 
chance? Nay, and most like X740 C Pitt Viig ASnezd 
I 779 Peichance, . He roams the towns, or wanders thro' the 
woods 1858 G Macdonald Phantasies (187B) II. xiv. 37 
This shadow was perchance my missing demon, 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, by ellipsis J 
sapEEADVENTOEE 3 b, PeRCASE 3 b, PERHAPS I b. 

i^a Pol Poems (Rolls) I. 266 Er he a childe put hir 
witlnnne, And perchaunce two at ones. 1390 Gower Con/, 
in. 354 Noght al pei chance as ye it wolden. 1522 Skelton 
Why not to Court f 634 Parchaunce halfc a yere, And >et 


neuer the nere. i6oa Shaks Ham, in 1 65 To dye to sleepe, 
To sleepe, perchance to Dreame I, there's the rub, 1683 
Wood Life 22 May (OHS) III 5S The Laboiatoiy, per- 
chance one of the mast beautiful and useful lu the world 
1862 Longf. Wayside Inn Prel. 91 Let me in outline sketch 
them all, Perchance uncouthly. 

B. qiiasi-ji 5 

fl. By perchance by chance. Obs fate 
x^g&Trevisds Barth De P R xvii clxxv, (W,deW)7i7 
By perchaunce it happyth that it crokyth and bendeth. 

2. The word ‘ perchance*, or a statement qualified 
by it ; an expression of uncertain possibility 
011677 Barrow Setm Wks 1716 II 178 Interposing . 
now and then his may-be’s and percbances. 

C. quasi-fl:^^, (in predicate.) Dependent on 
chance nonce-use, 

X89X J Smith Fellowship m 40 There is no intention to 
show that the life m Christ is perchance, haphazard, some- 
thing which may begin today and end tomorrow. 
►j-Percliant. Obs. raie’-^, pejckanHiii 

same sense) sb use of pr pple. of pctcher to 
perch.] (See quot ; app never in Eng use.) 
X727-4Z CriAMULRs Cycli Pesxkant^ among fowlers, or 
decoy-bird, which the fowler has fastened by the foot, and 
whicn flutters about the place wheie it is tied, to draw other 
birds to It. [Hence m mod Diets.] 

Perche, obs. lorm of Peboh, Pibbcb. 

Perched (pojtjt, poet po itjud), ppl, a,i [f. 
Perch zi.i + -bdI and 5 ^.] 

1 . Seated as a bird upon a peich; set np on 
a high point; spec, in Geol apjilied [aftci F.] to 
a block or boulder left resting upon a pinnacle 
or other narrow support by the melting of Ihc ice 
which earned it thilher. 

X384- [see Pfrch v * 3] X859-65 Pack Geol 7'ermSf Perched 
Blochs, X863 Lvell Antiq Man xv, 294 If the glacier is 
lowered greatly by melting, these ciicle', of large angular 
fragments, winch are called ' perched blocks’, arc left in a 
singulai situation near the top of a steep hill or pinnacle. 
1878 Huxlly Physwgr 164 Such stones [poised pci haps on 
the veiy edgeof a precipice, or balanced upon a mercjioint] 
known as perched blocks or blocs perchis, 1863 K W. Dixon 
Manoi, 11. 5 That blinking hood Which in the perclied owl’s 
orbs by daylight lies. 

2. Furnisned with a perch or perches : a. for 
birds b. Of a carriage * cf Perch sb*i 16., 

X671 Milton Samson 1692 And as an ev’ning Dragon 
came, Assailant on the perched roosts, ..Of tame villatic 
Fowl X794 W Felton Cos riages CiSoxJ 1 . 57 Coaches and 
phaetons, either perched or aone necked. 

Perelied» ppl, a .^ : see under Peroii 
P ercher ^ (poutjoj). [f. Peroii and 2 4- -erI : 
cf. Y,percheur/\ A peisoii or animal that perches. 
I. From Perch ® 

+ 1 , One who aspires to a high position; a 
self-assertive person. Obs, 
iS8x Mulcastur Positions iv. x6 So is it worthy praise to 
rest in fiome degree which duclareth a pearcher, tliougli 
abiluie restrains will that it cannot aspire wbervnto it 
would. 

H Frona Perch z; l 2 . A bird that perches. 
*775 White in Trans, LXV. adofTheyoung swallows] 
then are conducted to the dead bough of some tree, where 
. they ate attended with great assiduity, and may then be 
called perckers, 

3. spec, A bird having feet adapted for perching ; 
a member of the Inscssorcs or perching birds. 

1835-6 Todd I, 267/1 The uerchers.. always 

live in pairs, 1873 W. Coky Lett, 9f Jinls, (1897) 304 
Singers and perchers are scarce where the land is too dry 
for worms 2884 Ceniuty Mag XXV 211 . 489 Entirely a 
ground bird and not a percher. 

4 . A person perched on a height or eminence. 

18x4 in C W. Hatfield Hist, Notices Doncaster (1866) 

86 The approach of the badger., was to be signalled by the 
percher [who has perched himself m a tree] 

6. A workman employed in perching cloth (see 
Pbroh z/.i 5) ; a bmler. [OF. perckeur,] 

1890 Cent, Diet, s. v. Perch^ n., The cloth is stretched in 
a frame, and the percher carefully examines the whole 
texture for imperfections, which may consist of burs and 
knots, which he carefully removes, or of holes, which he 
nicely darns. 

6. slang, A dying person. (Cf. I*ebc« 6.) 
X714 ViscT. Boungukoke Lei to y. Grahme ai Jan m 
J Bagot Col y Grahme (1886) 28 The Queen is well, 
though the Whigs gme out that she is, wliat they wish her, 
‘percher*. 

7 See quot, (Perh, a different word.) 

1891 Wrench WinJiester WerdbK^ Penhett a Latin 
cross laid honrontally against the luime of an absentee on 
any roll, [Remembered by Rev. C* Ik Mount 111 1839 ) 

t Percher^. Obs, Also 5 -ere, -or, (pier- 
cluer), 5-6 pexohour, 6 pearcher. [f. Perch 
sb/b (sense 2 b), l e. ‘ candle for placing on a 
perch \ The forms suggest an AF ^percher — F. 
yerchter, L. type yerlledn-usy but examples are 
wanting,] A tall candle, of wax or tallow : see 
quot. 1706. 

« Mem, MuHorumHen, Prior Canierb, in MS, Coti. 
Calba E, iv If 45 Item, candele que vocantur perchers 
continent in longitudine xv polhees ; unde xvhj perchers 
rond j. iL cere, c 1374 Chaucer Troytus iv. 1245 Ffor by 
>e percher [v.r, morter] which I se brenne I knowe 
ha*; day is not fer henne. 1391^3 Earl Derby* s JExped, 
(Cainden) 252 Pro iiii, torches et perchers [MS pct&s] 
emptia Rec, Si, Mary at HtU 67 For a pound 

S erchom for Ijgt to |>e wtrke men id ob. 143s Noitiagham 
.ec, II. Z30 In torches .. ptikeies et plerchters. <1440 
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ProMp Pant, 3W2 Percher, candylle, ,^perikalts 1513 
Bk Kcruyngc in lia^ees Bk* 279 Drawe the curtynes, than 
se there he morter or waxe or perchoures be redy 1562 
A Brokc tr. Rom ^ yul Shales Wks 1803 XX 324 In 
her hand a percher light The nurce heares up the stayre, 
1577 tr Decades 11 i (1502) 103 Seneca sayth, 

Let. ,no man sette peaichers or taper light before the Gods 
z6x3*<x8 Daniel CoU, Htst, Ettg (1626)104 Forty gj eat long 
perchers of the Kings best candles. 1706 Phillips, Pereherst 
the Faus-Candles formerly us'd m England , also the bigger 
sort of Candles, especially of Wax, which were commonly set 
upon the Altars 

llPercherou (p^J^ion). [Fr. adj from Je 
Perchc^ a dislncl of France comprising the depart- 
ments of Orne, Eure-et-Loir, Sarthc, Loir-et-Cher.] 
A horse of a noted breed raised m le Pcrche, com- 
bining strength with lightness and speed, much 
used in France for artillery and for heavy coaches, 
and now largely bred in the western United Slates. 

1873 S. SiDNEVif^’ Horse xi. 2^1 The Percheron is another 
breed of trotting cait'hones, which has in name a consider* 
able reputation in England ..These Percherons, in their 
best form, were the post-horses of France, zpox Scrihmr's 
Mag Apr. 4x4/3 Heavy wagons all drawn by stocky 
Percherons and big Western grays or stout Canada blacks 
Ferohess, obs. form of Pubchasb. 

Fe 'rchiiiff , vbh sb i [f. Pbboh + -ing 1 ] 
The action of the verb PBBOfi (m various senses). 
In qiiot. 1483, provision of perches in a fairway 
or the dues paid for this : cf, Pbboh i c ; m 
quot. 181S = perching-place. 

X4B3 Cal Aw. Rec Duthn (1889) I 364 AU manner of 
men that occupieth shifmes shall pay to the Watyr-bailliiT, 
for his perchyng, 11 d of silver, as oft tymes as ihei comyth 
yn and out 1553 [see Pencil v ^ 3] x8x8 Kuats Endym. 
I* 535 Pluck down A vulture from his towery perching x89a 
S, Babder Beneath HelveUyn's Shade 46 The ‘perching' 
of boulders by the agency of ice in the glacial period, 
atUih 18B3 Martin & Moale VerteW. Dissect 133 
This IS the perching muscle, and is so arranged that when 
the bird flexes the leg upon the thigh, .the flexor muscles of 
the toes are pulled upon and the foot made to giasp the 

y erch. x888 E Eggleston Graysons in Century Mag. 

une 274 He managed, .to get perching*room on the window* 
sill. X889 Womens Union yrnh 15 Nov. 87 Having their 
work carried to the perching room [to be examined : see 
Perch v ^ 3]. 

Pe'irchingf, ///.!*.■*■ [See-ixo2j That perches; 
spec, in Omtih, applied to the Iksbssobbs ot 
birds with feet adapted for perching, inscssonal 
1774 Beattie Minsir, n. viii, The perching eagle oft was 
hemd to cry x8a3 Vigors in Trans. Linn. Soc XIV 405, 
1 wish to designate this order by the title of Jmessores or 
Perchvt^ Birds, x88o A R Wallace Isl. Life m. 35 
The whole series of British Passeres or perching birds 
Perching, vbl. sb vmdppL sec Pbbch v ^ 
Ferchling (pa'-it/thq). p. Pbroh + -iing i 
2 .] A small perch or ^rcoid hsh. 

x85a FrasePs Mag. XLVI. 90 The small group of diminu- 
tive perchlings, of transparent bodies, called Avthassis 
Perohlo*r. Abbrev. oiperckionde (of mercury) 
1896 ABbutfs Syst. Med, X. 429 The thermometer plac^ 
in ‘ ^ carbolic ’ or ‘ perchlor ' for a few minutes 

Ferchlor-i perclllo:ro-. Chem. Combining 
form of perchloric^ perchloride^ perchIortnaied\ 
chiefly indicating a compound in which there is the 
maximum replacement of hydrogen by chlorine, 
as in perchloracetUy perchloraldehyde^ -benzene^ 
-ethane^ -ethyhc^perchloroquinone^ etc. 

x^7 Miller EUm. Chem. III. 182 These perchlorinated 
compound ethers, such as the perchloracetic ether.. and 
perchloroformic ether are very unstable, tbid.^ Amongst 
these products perchloraldehyd is always piesent Imd. 
3SA Peichlorokmone, chloranile (CiaCUOi) forms pale 
yellow flakes of jpeaily and metallic lustre. i86a Ibid 
(ed 2) III, 409 Perchloroquinone. x866 Ooling Atum. 
Chem. 133 By treatment with chlorine, all foui bodies yield 
..chloranil C«CU Oa,or perchloroquinone. x88a Athenseum 
ziNov 632/xFerchlorethane, percnlorbenzene, and nitrogen 
were obtained 

Ferchlorate (pMlcl6o*r/t), Chem. [f, Pbb-^ 
Sb+ Chlorate] A salt of perchloric acid. Hence 
Ferohlo rated^^Jj/ a. (see quot.). 

x8a6 Henry's Ekm. Chem. 1. 537 Per-chlorate of potassa 
does not change vegetable colours. X855 Miller Elem. 
Chew, II. 336 No insoluble perchlorate is known • the per- 
chlorate of potash is the least soluble of these compounds. 
xB8e Clcminshaw Wnriz' Atottu The, 140 The alkaline 
sulphate.^, selenates, permanganates, and perchlorates are 
isomorphous with each other. 1857 Mayne Expos Lex. 
903/1 ^Perchlorated ether has been employed to designate 
a body obtained either by combining directly chlorine with 
olefiant gas, or [etc ]. 

Perchloric (psjkloomk), a. Chem. [f Pbb-1 
5b + Chlobio.1 In Perchloric acid, hydrogen 
perchlorate, HCIO4, the oxygen acid of chlonne 
containing more oxygen than Chloric acid (HCIO3). 

1818 W Henry Elem Chet/t. (ed, 8) I. 437 The p^-chloric 
acid will then consist of one atom of chlorine = 33 5, united 
with seven atoms of oxygena=52's. 1856 Miller Elem 
Chem 11 536 x86g Roscoe Ekm Chem (1871) 115 
Perchloric acid is one of the most powerful oxidizing agents 
known 

Perchloride (paikloaTaid). Chem [Pbr-^ 
5a] A compound of chlonne with another ele- 
ment or radical, containing the maximum pro- 
portion of chlorine. (These are now usually 
otherwise expressed; e.g. perchloride of carbon 
(pel chlorinated chloride of ethylene), carbon in- 


chloride CaCIe, perchlonde of iron (trichloride of 
ivon)t feiTic chloride FcaClg, as distinguished from 
ferrous chlonde (proto- or dichlonde of iron) 
b'eCla ) So FexolUo'rinated, combined or charged 
with the maximum proportion of chlonne ; hence 
Ferolilori2ia*tloii. f FevcUo ruret Ohs. = Per- 
chloride. 

x8x8 W Henry Elem Chem II. 15 In the chlonde of 
phosphotus its elements are united atom to atom, while 
in the per chlonde two atoms of chlorine are combined 
with one of phosphorus. 1843 R. J Gbavfs Sysi. Clin, 
Med 32 Some denominate sublimate perchlonde [of nercury] 
x88i T RiDcr in Med Temp Jrnl XLVI 83 He was 
placed on full diet and was ordered perchlonde of non 
1857 Miller Elem Chem, III 180 An alcoholic solution 
of potash decomposes ‘‘perchlorinated ether. x863-72 Watts 
Did Chem I 766 Several perchlorinated compound ethers 
, yield trichloride of cat bon, when similarly treated 188a 
Athethvum iz Nov 632/z The authors have studied the 
effect of exhaustive ‘‘perchlorination . . on quinolm [etc], 
1837 Mayne Expos. Lex 903/1 A *perchloruret 
Fercid (pa jsid), sb. and a. Ichthyol. [f, mod 
L Pemdso pi , f. L. perca Perch sbX • see -id 3 .] 
a sh. A fish of the family PerciekOy typified by the 
genus Perca or perch b, adj. Belonging to the 
family Peradee Also Fe'xoidal a. 

1890 in Cent Diet. 

Ferciforiu (pajsifpjm), a Ichthyol. [ad. 
mod.L, perciformisy f, L. perca Perch jAX : see 
-FORM.] Of the form of, or resembling, a perch , 
spec, belonging to the division Perciformes com- 
prising the Peretdm and several allied families. 

x86o Day tn yrnl. Linn Soc. XV. 52 On the Coromandel 
coast I found the small perciform Therapons residing 
inside Medusae 

Fercil(e, obs. forms of Parsley. 
Feroimonious, obs. form of Parsimonious. 
Fercine (piussm), a. and sb. Ichthyol. [£ 
niod,L, Peremse pi., f. L perca Pbboh rAi] a. 
adj. Belonging to the subfamily Percinss of the 
Percidse. b sb. A fish of this subfamily. 

1890 m Cent Did, 

Fercipience (psjsppiens). [f. L. type *perci- 
penitUy T. perctpienf-emy pr. pple. of perciphe to 
Perceive ; see -encb ] The action or condition 
of perceiving; perception, cognizance. 

Z768-74 Tucker Zf. (1834)! 3x3 Sense or perclpience 
IS the standing so circumstanced os that the impulse of 
objects stnking upon us may be transmilted so as to raise 
perceptions. 1836 I. Taylor Phys. The, another Life 
(185B) 126 The mind's percipience of sensitive pleasure. 
x886 Gurney Phantasms o/Lwing I 406 An example of 
collective telepathic peicipience. 1891 Hardy 'Tess (1693) 
3^She lay in a state of percipience without volition. 
Fercipieucy (paisrpiensi). rare. [f. as prec. 
-t’-ENOT.j fa. aaprec. {obs.). b. The quality 
of being percipient. 

x66s H. More Philos, IVrit. Fref Gen, (1712) 13 A 
necessary requisite of that which is capable of the function 
of Common.percipiency 1843 Mrs. Browning 3 Mar. 

(1897) I. 243 The review amused me by its percipiency 
about your remembering me during your travels in the East. 

Fercipidnt (psjsi'pi^t), a. and sb. [ad. L« 
percipient-eniy pr. pple of peretpere to Perceive,] 

A, adj. That perceives or is capable of perceiv- 
ing; conscions; observing; seeing; discerning. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. u. 52 A percipient and rauonal 
Creature. X764 Reid Inquiry vi § 4. 137 it. . can only be the 
act of a percipient or thinking being. x8o2-X2 Bentham 
Ration. Jndte Etnd (1827) ll. 497 Employed in the 
character of attesting (1. e percipient and signing witnesses. 
2838-9 HALLAM/f2.r/.Xzif. 111 . HI III § 86, 73 The eternal 
basis of conviction, . the consciousness of a self within, 
a percipient indivisible Ego 1862 Maurice Mor. 4- Met 
Philos IV IX §128. 648 The man becomes through a divine 
life percipient of God. 

B. sh. One who or that which perceives. 

1662 H More Philos Wnt. Pref Gen. (1712) That 
vital Sympathy and Coactivity, that transforms objects in 
their exactest circumstances to the common Percipient 
2663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. v, The Soul w the sole Percijpient, 
which alone hath animadversion and sense properly so 
called. 1744 Harris Three Treat n 1. (1765) 36 Nature 
passes to the Percipient through all the Senses. 1867 Li wes 
Hist Philos (ed 3) II. 301 In the very act of imagining it, 
you include an ideal percipient. 

b spe in Telepathyy etc. One who perceives 
something outside the range of the senses, or * on 
whose mind a telepathic impact falls* 

2885 Proc. Soc Psychical Research III. 92 An apparition of 
a dead person whose death was unknoivn to the percipient. 
x886 Gurnpy Phantasms of Living 1 . 6 We call the ownei 
of the impressing mind the agent ^ and the owner of the 
impressed mind mz percipient *898 Month Jan 32 ttotCy 
Intimate personal relations between the writer and the per- 
cipient of the vision. 

Ferelve, obs. form of Peboeivb. 

Ferclose, obs. variant of Parclose sb, 
t Ferclose, obs var. Paeolosb v.y to enclose ; 
to close, conclude. 

*535 Papers Hen Fill, 11 260 At Chester we re- 
ceyved letters from Mr Brabazon, whiche we send you 
herm perclosed 1538 Ibid. Ill 73 Which if we may have 
before the perclosing of this letter, your Lordship shall have , 
them henn inclosed. 1542 /bid 437 At the perclosing of 
your saide Treasorers laste acoompte. 1538 Cai Anc, Rec. l 
Dublin (1869) I 472 After the same . .accompt perclosed and , 
no smplusage fonde. I 


fPercoaToted,///. a. Ohs rare^"^. [f. Per- 3 
+ Coaectbd] 

x(^CoCKERAM, Percooi ciedy brought into a narrow loome, 
t FercO'Ct, Ohs rare, [f. L, percoct-, ppl. 
stem oi percoquhCy f. Pee- 2 + coqu/re to boil, 
cook.] tram. To boil or heat through or 
thoroughly. So Pexoo'ct ppl, a. [ad. ‘L.percoctus 
pa. pple ']yjig. 'overdone*, hackneyed. 

163S Swan <^ec. M vi (1643) 302 The heat of the sunne 
percocting those waters which are extreamly salt. 1657 
Tomlinson Disp 715 Tmpentine. maybe added 
when the Salve is percocted. 1879 G Mekpoith Egotd 
II xi 246 To abstain from any employment of the obvious, 
tbepercoctj ..likewise, the overstrained. 
Fercoid(pa’ikoid),rt. and Ichthyol [mod. 
f. L. perca + -OID * first m F,, in pi. PercoideSy 
Cuvier’s name for the perch family of acantho- 
pterygious fishes {Percidte) ] a. ac^t. Resembling or 
akm to a perch ; belonging to the perch family of 
fishes, b. sb. A fish of the perch family. So 
Percol'dean a. and sb ; Fearcol*deoiiB a. 

[1840 Penny Cycl XVII 431/a Percidm, or Percoides of 
Cuvier, Ibid , The first division of the Percoides, accoi ding 
to Cuvier, comprises [etc.] ] Ibid 433/1 In the fifth division 
of PercoTd fishes the ventral fins are placed in advance of 
the pectorals 1846 Smart Suppl s. v., Percoids are a tribe 
of acantbopterygian fishes, of which the perch is the type 
1851 Gosse Nat in yamaica 190 It was of a percoid form 
. ,and about a foot in length. 1887 Aikenseimi 9 July 58/3, 

Percolate (ps-ikillA), sb. [ad. h. percdlat-um 
strained, neuter pa. pple of percoldrex see next] 
A product of percolation, 

1885 C G, W. Lock JVerkshop Receipts Ser iv, 205/2 
Each successive part of the percolate lessens the sugar m 
the percolator. 1898 Rev. Bnt Pkarm 7 The alcohol is 
recovered from the last two percolates, and the residual 
extract dissolved in the reserved percolate 

Percolate (psukdic't), v. [f. L. percbldt-y ppl 
stem of percBldre^ f. per Per- i through + coldre to 
strain, f. col-nm a strainer.] 

1 . irans To cause (a liquid) to pass through the 
interstices of a porous body or medium ; to strain 
or filter (naturally or artificially). Loosely, To 
cause (a finely divided solid) to trickle or pass 
through pores or minute apertures, to sift. Now 
rare, 

x6a6 Bacon S^a § 396 Springs on the Tops of High Hills 
are the best - For they are moie Percolated thorow a 
great Space of Earth. 2658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 292 
You shall peicolat it through a sieve or course cloath. 1715 
Xt.PanciroUns' RerwnMem I iv.x igo Strainers, through 
which they percolated Snow to cool their Wines, c 184a 
L\ncb Cottage Farmer 23 Oatmeal undressed, percolated 
between the fingers into boiling water. 

a 1677 Hale Prim Ong Mast. ir. i 129 The Evidences of 
Fact are as it were percolated through a vast Period of Ages, 
and many very obscure to us. x8o8 Bentham Sc Reform 
48 Double-refined, and treble-refined, by being percolated 
through the lips and pens of Commissioneis and Commis 
Stoners' Cleiks, and Agents, and Writers to the Signet 

2 . tittr. Said of a liquid. To pass through a 
porous substance or medium ; to filter, ooze, or 
tncklc through. 

1684 Boyle Amm ^ Solid Bod vi. 94 A tradition, 

that in the West Indies they have large Vessels, wherein 
they put water to percolate, as it were, through a strainer 
1687 A Lovell tr ThevenoPs Trav ii 62 Through these 
Tars the Water transpires and percolates into an earthen 
Vessel underneath 1726 Swift GiiUater 111 v. Extracting 
the nitre, and letting the aqueous or fluid particles percolate. 
18x3 Bakewell Inirod Geol (1815) 109 The caverns have 
been formed by the agency of water percolating through 
natural fissures. 2878 Huxley Phystogr. 24 The water 
which has percolated through the sandy beds 
b fig (cf. fUter, frtchle.) 

1867 Lewes Hist Philos, (ed 3) II. 399 That influence 
has percolated down to the most ordinary intelligences 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Sywhr 251 The worship of Isis had 
percolated at several points into the Gieek Peninsula. 

3 tians. Of a liquid To ooze or filter through 
(a porous body or medium ) ; to permeate. 

2794 Sullivan Fiew Nat I 258 It suffers that ram to 
percolate the eaith 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, nS Water 
percolating the pores of the basalt. 1885 R Buchanan 
Master of Mine vii, It was actually percolated with sea- 
water oozing through the solid granitic mass. 
fig X865 McRivALE Rom Emp VIII Ixvii 306 A senate 
so freely peicolated by the blood of the lower classes 
Hence PoTcoIated ppl. a. ; Fe'roolatmg zfbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1694 ‘ S S * L<yal 4* Impait Satirist 22 In you Socratick 
Wisdom do 's sui vive And flow with pui er percolated streams 
1864 W, K. TwtrDiE Lakes ^ Rivers of Bible 1, 20 Lilce 
percolating water It [bitumen] exudes through the veins into 
the wells. 2872 C King Mountain Sierra Nev ix. 191 
Under the influence of the. constant percolating of surface 
waters x88o Gcikie Phys Geeg, iv. 246 Limestone is liable 
to be dissolved and removed by percolating lain-water. 
Fercolation (pajlwl^qon). [ad L. percSId- 
ften-enty n. of action from percoldre to PbrooLATB.] 
The action or process of percolating. 

a. The action of straining or filtering a liquid 
through some porous material ; filtratiou ; spec, m 
Pharmacy, tlie process of obtaining an extract by 
passing successive quantities of a dissolving liquid 
through a pulveiiz^ substance until all the soluble 
matters are extracted (= DispIiAOKMbnt 3 c) 
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PBBOUSSION. 


1C13 PimcHAS ri^;rbuagt v xm s« This frMhnesse <rf 
the spnnges may rather be ascnhed to percolation ana 
strayning throngh the narrow spongie passages of the earth 
x6a6 B\con jy&r/E §3 It seemeth Percolation or Transmission, 
(which is commonly called Straining) is a good kinde of 
Separation, Not onelv of 'I hick fiom Thin But of moie 
subtile Natures, 1790 Med. I 40a Ihe of 

Mr Collier's new raamines for percolation x8aa 1 Taylor 
Apuhhts ao7 She defecates, by peicolation, the pjecious 
wine. 1885 C G. W. Lock Woikshop Receipts Ser iv 
198/1 Percolation is a kind of filtration, commonly called 
* by displacement eniployed foi extracting the essence from 
roots, herbs, seeds, barks, &c 

b. The action of passing, as a liquid, through 
the intei-stices of some porous body or substance; 
an oozing through. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. ii. i. 56 Petrilications, or 
Minerall indiiraiions, like other gemmes proceeding from 
percolations of the eaith disposed unto such concretions 
1799 Kirvvan GeoL Ess 378 Dense strata of clay alone 
could detain the sea water, and prevent its percolation 
z84x*-7r T K Jones Amm Kin^d g 838 (ed 4) 345 The 
chyle or nututive material extracted by the food exudes., 
by a species of percolation, through the walls of the in- 
testine 186a Dana Man Geol 662 The waters reach the 
ocean only by percolation through the beach. 

1 0. JPhonetics. Used of the emission of the breath 
through a narrow opening between two of the 
organs of speech, in producing vocal sounds Ohs 
z668 Wilkins Real Char. in. x 361 Percolation of Ae 
breath betwixt both the Lips contracted round-wise which 
makes the vocal whistling sound. Ihtd., Percolation of the 
breath between the top of the Tongue and the roots of 
the Teeth. 1711 T Greenwood Eng Grcan. 254 Letters 
framed by a peicolation or straining of the Breath through 
a kind of Chink betwixt the Tongue and upper Teeth 

x66o JER. Taylor Duel. DuHi n. ii. ruleii, If we list to 
observe that Pythagoras and^ Socrates had |:reat names 
amongst the leading Christians, it is no wonder if in the per- 
colation something of the relish should remain. 3873 Daily 
Nems 27 Aug , People grow weary of waiting for the slow 
percolation of that doctrine through the official mind. 

6. attrih. 


1891$ Daily News 8 Oct 9/3 A paper was read.. on 'The 
Pelative Value of Percolation Gauges ' 1899 Cagney tr 

yahsch's Clm. Diagn, i 94 The greater ease with which 
watery blood neutralises the acid, .in the percolation tests. 

Percolativo (p3Tki3(lfi»tiv), a. rare. [f. Per- 
colate V, j see -ATiVE.] Having the quality of 
percolating or allowing percolation. 

*863 yml R. Agnc. Sec. XXIV ii. 579 Scpaiating the 
retentive soils from the percolative, water bearing soils. 

Percolator (p§'ak^c*toi). [Agent-n., in L. 
form, from to PercoIiATE] a. One who 

or that which percolates. U, An apparatus for 
percolating or straining a liquid ; a filter or stramer ; 
(n) for straining coffee ; (^) for obtaining an ex- 
tract by percolation (see Percolation’ a). 

1842 Francis Diet. A^ts, Percalaier, a filtering machine. 
1857 Humfrby JSoi § 653 Through these tissues the juices 
freely percolate., they act as percolators. 3871 'M Legrand' 
Cawbr. Fieshm. mv 238 Taking occasional sips of black 
cofiee^atmakinp: winch, in a patent percolator, Mr. Samuel 
had become quite a pioficient, 1883 C, G, W. Lock Work- 
stiqp Rece^ts Ser iv io8/a Gradually pour into the pei- 
colator suutcientof the, liquid to be filtered, to drive before 
It, or 'displace the liquid contained in the mass. 


FercoUice, -eollois, obs ff. PoBTouLtia 
Fercomorph (pa rkiJinpjf), a. and sb. Ichthyol. 
[f. mod.L. Perconiorpht pi., f. L. jperca^ Gr. wlp/eij, 
Peroh f 3 .I + Gr, -jiofKpos, f. ixopipfri form.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the order PercomorpM of Cope, 
comprising most of the spmy-finned fishes, b. sh. 
A fish of this order. So Veroomo'rplilor Peroo- 


iiio*rp]ioiiB adjs. 

1883 Cope Ong. FUiest xi. (1887) 330 The double bony 
floor of the skull of the Distegous peicomorph fishes is a 
complication which places them at the summit of the line of 
true fishes 


Fercoutation (piikpnt^Jon). rare. [ad. L 
prcmlatidn^em^ n, of action from perconidre, -art 
to inquire, interrogate.] A questioning, inquiry. 
So PeroontatoTial (pojkpatatbo*nal) ir., given to, 
or pertaining to, questioning ; inquisitive 
1623 CocKERAM, Peremtaimiy an enquiiy. 3656 Stanley 
Hist Philos VIII. (1701) 510/3 Peicontation is a thing for 
which we cannot answer significantly, as Inter rogation, 
hut as thus. He dwelletk in such a place 3835-8 S R. 
Maitland Dari Ages 11 (1844) 24 Between a percontation 
and interrogation, ancients made this distinction— that 
the fotmer admitted a variety of answers, while the latter 
must be leplied to by ‘yes ' or'no’ 38^ Thackeray In 
United States^ This percontatonal foible has grown with 
the national growth 1861 Sat Rev 38 May 496 The 
forms of the house, on putting a question, do not admit the 
percontatonal process to be continued 


FercODhid Cpa-jlci^fid) Ichthyoh [f. mod.L. 
PercopJmse pi., f Pocophis (f. L. perca^ Gr. 
Pebob sb?- + Gr. l^vs serpent) ; see -id 3 ] A fish 
Percophids ^ (typical genus Per£ophs\ 
allied to perches, but with elongated body and 
pointed head. So Fe'roophold us., belonging to 
this family; sb ^Percophid„ 
t Fercri’brate,r'. Ohs, rare [f.L perenhrai-^ 
ppl. stem of perertbrd-re to sift thoroughly, f. 
Per- 2 ^-crtbrare to sift, f. crihrum a sieve, f. root 
cf-, of to sift t instmmeutal suffix 


-brtim.'\ irans. To pass through or as through a 
sieve, to sift So f Per cnbra'tion, passage through 
or as through a sieve. 

3664 Power Exp Philos \ S 9 The bloud is so divided by 
the minuteneM of their Capillary Vessels, or peicribration 
through the habit of the Parts. 1668 H. More Dtv Dial 
11 xinii (1713) 14s Thy Brain thus blown up by the per- 
cnbrated influence of thy moist Mistress, the Moon. 3681 
Glanvill Sadduetsmns 11 (3726) 378 Instances of their easy 
perciibration through porous bodies. 

tPercru elate, v Ohs, j are - [f. L percnicidre^ 
f. Per- si-^-crucidre to torment • see Cruciate ] 

3656 Blount Glessegr yPercrieciaie^ to torment greatly. 

Ferculaoe, -ciillas, -cullice, etc., obs. ff 

PORTOOLLIS ! 

Fercnlsion (paik»-ljan) rare, [f L. type 
"^perculsibn-eniii. ppl. stem oipercclllhe 

to upset, stiike with consleination, etc.] fa. 
Consternation, shock of mind or feeling. Obs. 
b A physical stroke or shock. So fPercaT- 
sive a. Obs., characteiized by giving a shock. 

3609 Bp. W Barlow Answ Nameless Cath 20 As the 
paines are vnsufierable to flesh and blood, so bauc they a 
very perculsiue force euen vpon the Soule, 1657 Rkcvd 
God's Plea Ep Dcd. 9 They are not yet come to her 
dejections, trepidations, perciilbions. 3822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed 4) IV 176 An ovulum, detached by the force of 
the orgastic peiculsion. 

tPercunctorUy, Ohs,itonce-wd. [iircg. 
f. Per- + L. cuncidrT to delay, loiter, after per- 
funciorily.^ In a loitering manner, lanly. 

16x5 T. hBMSsElackcDemllct’) This is he that makes men 
serue God peicunctorily, pcifunctoiily— to go slowly toU, 
to sit idly at it. 

Fercur (paikzi*i), v. rare, [ad. L pcrcimUre 
to nm through, f. Per- i + cufthc to rim; cf, 
concur, Ci.^^parconrtr.l To run through, 

traverse (either of actual motion, or of extension). 

3(537 Tomlinson Re»on*s Dtsp. 285 A leaf . with three 
strokes percurring its longitude. 18315 Philos. Manvf, 
384 The fan produces its greatest cucct when the points of 
Its wings percur in revolving about cighly feet per second 
tFerciirra*tion. Obs. [cnon fPEUCUiiz', + 
-ATION, for ^percursion^ A nininng through. 

1785 Genii, Mag LV j. 263 , 1 have chosen tlic Empire of 
Russia as the theatre of my pcrcui rations. 

Fercurreut (parktircnl), a taie [acl. L 
percunxnUem, pr. pple. of pa curr-hc ; see Per- 
OUR ] Running through ; continuing or extending 
throughout, or from one end to the other ; spec in 
Bet said of a midrib or other nerve extending 
from the base to the apex of a leaf, 

3578 Banister Man i. 32 All the motions excellently 
percuirent, and yet at length to cense, or end at these 
bones xMx Ociivic (Annandalc), Penwneni^ running 
through fiom top to bottom x886 Cassells Eneycl. Did , 
P&currenty zunuing through Obsolete, except 111 botany. 

Fercursory (paikfljson), a rare. [f. L 
percursor one who rims through ; see -orv 2 ] 
a. Chaiaclemed by running through something • 
rapidly or hastily, b. humorously. Running or 
moving swiftly along. 

1837 Lockhart Scott vu (1839) 1 289 He visited some of 
the finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire , not in 
the percursoiy manner of his mote boyish expeditions. 3864 
J. Llecii in J, Brown I/orse Subs, (18B2) 40 Look at the 
tail of his descending fiiend’s horse. liOolc at anothei's 
percuisory ‘ Lincoln and Bennett ’ bowling along 1 

Fercuss (p3Jik»-s), v [i L percuss-, iipl. 
stem of perctUh'e to strike or thrust through, f. 
Per- I + qnat^re to shake, strike, dash, etc.] 
tl. trans. To strike so as to shake or give a shock 
to ; hence gen. to strike, hit, knock, give a blow 
to. hX^fig. Obs (in general sense). 

3560 Rolijvnd Crt Venm 11 346 Percust lie was into per- 
plexitie 1635 G Sandvs Trao 6 Elarth quakes percus*«cd, 
men with the aflright x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 3x7 Solid Bodies, 
if they be very softly percussed, give no Sound. 3694 
Mottbux Rabelais v (1737) 229 Our Aunclcs, pcrcussM by 
Fame sonorous 

2 . Med To tap or strike gently (some part of 
the body) with the finger or an instrument, for 
purposes of diagnosis, or of therapeutics. 

1834 J. Forbes Laenneds Dts Chest (ed 4) 17 When wc 
I^rcuss comparatively the two sides of the chest. 3897 
AllbutfsSyst Med II 38a The joints or muscles aiTcctcd, 
may be percussed, pressed or moved with impunity 

b. absol. or tnir. 


3049-52 lODD oyer. Anat, 1 v 1034/1 rercussing over the 
jth rib at its junction with its cartilage, 1883 T, L Bkunton 
in Nature 8 Mar 437/a Thus he peicusses rapidly over a 
nerve when the pain is dull or gnnding, and percusses slowly 
when the pain is acute. 

Hence Pereu ssed ppl a, (in Her. = Percds- 
Sant) ; Fercu'ssing ppl a. 

3372 BossFwcLL^mmf II 42 [Lions] are borne . Their 
tayles foiked,,.desccndante, percussed, and contercoloured 
3665 Hooke S3 Storms, or Oars, or other percuss- 

ing bodies. x^nAllbuHsSyst Med IV 656 The sound 
pioduced by the impact of the percussing finger on the one 


Fercussant (paak^-sant), a. Her. [f. as Per- 
cuss 7). + -ANT, after other heraldic adjs. as pas- 
sant, rampant, etc.] Said of the tail of a lion or 
other animal when represented as bent round as if 
Jubhing its side. cf. percussed in prec. 


C1828 Berrv Encycl. Her I Gloss , Percussanl or Per* 
cussed., sometimes applied lo the tail of a lion, or other ani- 
mal, when lying on the back or side, as if he were beating 
and striking himself iherewith. 3889 in Ei v in Diet Her 
Percussion (po-ikiijan), sb. [ad, L pci- 
cimiothem, n of action 11 om percuthex sec Per- 
cuss. Cf. F. percussion (14111 c in Liltie), perh, 
the immediale model ] 

1 . The sinking of one body with or against another 
with some degiee of force, so as to give a shock; 
impact; a stroke, blow, knoeik, U'^ually in reference 
to solid bodies; more larely lo liquids, 01 to air 
(as producing sound) Chiefly in scientific use. 
Centre of pcfcussion * sec Centre sb 16. 

3544PiiArR Lyfi. Cvij, Somelyme the <5ajde payne 

[of the e>e] comtncib by peicussion 01 stryhyngu. 1603 
Hoiiand Plutarch's Mor, 134B He miib. That wo doe., 
hcarc by the percussion and beating of ilic aire. 3654 R. 
Codring /ON ti. Ivstitte, eta 561 Anioumun Vcr«9 ihd dio 
by a percussion of blood in the head, which Disease the 
Greeks call the Apoplexy 1669 P/nl /fans. IV 1088 The 
Doctiine of Peicussion on vi Inch depends that of the Ctmeus 
or Wedge. 3794 G Adams Exp Philos. III. xxxi. 

259 Percussion puls nil the parts of the wood into a 
tremulous motion. 3822 I mi son .Sc A?t l\, 29 Nn he.it 
seems to follow from the percussion of li/tuuls in soft IrtKlies. 
3879 Cassell's Techn. hdvc IV. 146/2 FitlniiTrnling silver, 
even when moist, will explode by percussion 

b. Uansf. and fig . : e g. the staking nf sound 
upon the car j the ictus or rhytlimic * beat * in verse; 
the stroke of an ' evil eye *, etc. 

i(5o7 Shaks Cor i iv 39 With thy grim lookes, nnd The 
1 hundcr-likc percussion of thy sounds 1 hou inad'st iliiup 
enemies shake, 3625 Bacon Ess, Jnm (Arb) ^sit The 
Times, when ibc Stroke, or reicussion of an ICnuious K>i* 
doth most hurt, are, when the I*ariy emiivil is btlivlil lu 
Glory 3674 tr Rapids Refl. Aristotle's Ticat. Poesfe 
Picf 13 In the Italian and Spanish, all the Rimes ate dis- 
syllabic, and the percussion stionger. 

2. SiiCLiiic applications. 

a. Tlie striking of a fulminating powdtT, or 
peicussion-cup (see 5), so as to produce a simik 
and exjilodc the cliargc in a fire-arm. 

x8xo .sporting Mag. XXXVI 273 He used one of Forsyth’s 
gun-locks, which, flintless, goes oft hy perenssion, 1829 
tr P \V. Schmidt (1824) m yml Jhankhn Inst. 100 On 
some kinds of fulmitmttng powder inflnnini.'ibte by jwr- 
cussion and their use in firc-aimb. 3846 Oumkik Aci. 
itumuiy 90 Percussion has liccn for somv )« ais imrcHluccd 
into tire service, for igniting the charge of all l.nrge guns. 

b. Med The action of striking or tapinng tth 
the finger, or with a small hnnnncr {penussion- 
hammer) upon a part of the body, diner to asaT- 
tain the condition of some iniernal organ by the 
sound produced, or for therapeutic iniri>osc8. 

If the stroke is made directly u{Kin the liotty, it is called 
vnmediaie peicussion \ if upon sometliing plnicil Against 
the body (c g, a fmgci of the other hand, or a !.niaU iiiatru- 
ment made for the purpose!, Mediate peicussion. 

18^ J. Forw s Laeniuds Ihs. I best (ed. 4) 471 Percussion 
of the tbornv yielded a miuh ebarer soniifl on the right 
than on the left side 3843 R J (ii/AVRii .Syst. < hit. Med. 
Introd. lA'ct. z6 How nuicti li.ns the treAtment of {xitoral 
diseases been improswl by the application of auMuUation 
and lien ussloti V 1893 .Syd. Rot. Ac t. s, v , MLclii-al |wrc.u2sion 
was known to llipjiocrates, but wn& only used hi alRlqiiunal 
diseases. It was not until the time of Auenbrugger that us 
use WAA suggested for dist.'ises of the chest 

c. insilwnent of percussion*, a musical instru- 
ment that is ]>Inyed by i>ercussion or striking* 

Mostly apnh(>d lo those use/I chiefly or futlvly for marking 
rhythm, aiul either struck with a stick or the Imiul (ns the 
drum, triangle, tnmlioorine}, or struck together in {uitrs (as 
c>mhals)j rarely tostnngcd instnimentR in whit h the strings 
aic struck by hammers. Hence percussion is somcttnits 
used collectively for the inivtruments of percussion in nn 
oichesira, or their players (cf, strings, wind, wood). 

1776 Buhnfy Hist, Mas, (1787)!. 255 Musi* a! instruments 
chiefly of percussion. x8a8 Penny Cych XU, 408 fmhu 
vtcnis, Mitsieed, arc, 3. Keyed, as the <Irgan, Pittno-fotlc, 
etc ; 4. of Penusstott, ns the Drum, C)ndials, eti* 3904 
Dady Netvs 25 Feb. 8/5 Almost all tlic strings are pupils td 
the conductor, and the wmd and percussion are prominent 
members of London orchestras. 

d. A device in some reed-organs by which a 
small hammer is caused to striU the recil as llie 
air IS admitted to it, tlms quickening the pruduclion 
of the sound. 

3879 A J. IIiBKiNS in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 667 Another 
major invention wan that of Martin, who gase the hartnouiutn 
, ‘quicker speech \ i c made tlicaound nwrc quickly follow 
the descent of the key. The invention ut known as ' lur* 
cussion 

3 Afus. The actual 'striking* or sounding of 
a note or chord, esp. of a discord, as distlnguishetl 
from preparatf on and rcsohUitnu 
z88o C. H. H, Parry m Grove IVet. Mus. XL 685 Pcrcus* 
sto»..is the actual sounding of the discord. 

Chiromanty. A name for the outer edge of 
the palm of the hand ; see qools. 
idw Bulwkr Chirel. 73 The hand thus clooety shut and 
the fingers ail turned in ,, The nether jmrt. C^trimtancers 
^Ulie pomeil or percussion. 1653 K SiNr»»k<i Phystoyn. 14 
Tne percu^on is the outer part, wkkh moves when we 
^rtke anything. Jhtd xt6 Gti<.h lines In the pcnruiMon of 
the band denote drownine. 

5 . attrib^ and Comb. Of, for, pertaining to, or 
wodeed by percussloA ; made or constiiict^ 

as to be i^oited or explod^by percni^on (cf. a a), 
ospercussim «m, MUff/mtfgtmf maleht primer. 
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iuhe\ belonging to, used for, or produced by 
medical percussion (sense a b), as percussion 
bloiv, dullness (« dull sound), hanwier^ massage^ 
mic^ imnancey sounds strohCy ihrtll, tone\ per- 
cussion cap, a small copper cap or cylmdei 
containing fulminating powder, exploded by the 
peraission of a hammer so as to fire the charge of 
a fire-arm ; perouasion drill, a drill worked by 
percussion ; percussion figure, a characlenslic 
figure piodiiced by a blow with a iiomted instru- 
ment on a Ihm plate of certain crystals; per- 
cussion grinder, < a machine for crushing quaitz 
01 other haid material by a combined lubbing and 
pounding piocess’ (Knight Dul Mech.) \ per- 
cussion instrument « tnshninmt of po ettssion \ 
see 2 c ; percussion-look, a form of lock for a 
fu c-arm m which the charge is fired by means of 
^po) cussion cap\ percussion powder, thcjpowder 
used in percussion caps, consisting, since r 1823, 
of mercury fulmmale, previously composed chiefly 
ofiHjrchlorate of potash ; peroussion-siove, an ap- 
paiatu»s for soiling 01 cs according to sire by means 
of^two inclined sieves which are agitated by levers 
(Knight) , poroussion-stop, a draw-stop in a 
iceil-oigan which puls the percussion (a d) into 
action , peroussion-table, an apparatus for sort- 
ing oics according to weight, consisting of a slightly 
inclined table or frame which is shaken inter- 
mittently by a mechanical appliance. 

1844 «$• 0 )d Aitny 104 The ^Petcussion Arm docs 

not riiiiuiic so mwh reiiair as the Flint Musket 18*3 
% Day's Paieni No. 4861 Nipple or spill to leceive 
the copper caps *893 Guitmann Maniff, 

J' xfihs, II 275 PcjtcusMOU caps wcic fust made by Joseph 
Ifigg, an Knclibh gun-nuikei , in 1815 189a Gui wnhu lirecc/h 
loailer a TJjc nt>nission-i.ap gun was a gicat impiovemont 
on the (lint-lock, and although ilsdaywas short, it may be 
let^auicclas ihc most durable gun ever made 1890 w J 
GoiinoN I'omuby 43 'J'lie haul whinstone is excavated by 
^pcicussiun diids and dynaniilc. 1904 Daily Chtmt 13 June 
6/3 Special lulos. .inrluding one piolubunig the use of pci- 
t r, ,1 rk ’ ’ "1 ' _• 1875 K , Diet Mcc/t ^ 

I* t t' ^ \ * 11 ,1 , n .action by oon- 

r ■« f a' 'K *1 ‘ I x^^Cassf^ll's 

' r* ' - '(I'sr J " ■ y>^tl Ptanllitt 

hnt 283 The slowest pow<lci was nuii U the safest in the 
*neiciissum gun 18x9 /’;<«;/ 9 Soi Ails XXX VI 80 
‘'Peicussum Kiin-lock Silver medal voted to Mi Collinson 
Hall 1898 Allh/fii's liysl, 21a l^ucussion with 

a plexiiiiclui and *p< icnssion-liammer . . yidd>t a cleat 
metallic sound xSja Yi Ais Tec/in, lint. Comm, S3 Thu 
iC/'yptians li.id iihuiy oftliu wind, stringed, and ’^^xiictissinn 
iiistuimeiiLs at niesenl known. 184s Mas CAtuvir T eti t 
A pail 01 pistols with *pej eussion-Iocks, 18B7 T) 
MACrUiui Alt if Massage (ed 4) 11 20 Ills *pcri ussion 
nui'tsage is nothing more than t iiat employe d by the am iciits 
x88o Hauwi IT. AntiHitsm 73 ’^IVicussion notes wcie dull on 
the innci two inches of the clavicle and in a sciniciicle e\- 
tumlingdown to the first iib. 18x9 1 ’ 11 Johnson SltooteAs 
Com^ ro? Mk' ,1 1 i,- 1'- 1, ' .'t blow 1825 

Cor., ffAWKF ■ /" ** '# • '/ #■'0/ #1^1 I 7; vli Joyce 
oslablislung ii -i i 1 1 i-f i poictihsion 

pouiKi in which hodocsawayentiiely with the oxjmiuriate. 
xBz4 huivhlm Inst Rep, m Mech, Me^;, II J, Joshua 
Shaw's impiovcd ^percussion primeis. 1838 iivU him 
^ Aick, ^>»l, I. 358/1 Wlicn the percussion piimer 
stukes 1876 T-iaus, CUmcal Soc IX no Ovu the 
itgliL sule till' ’'iJLMCiission-resonaiico was noiiual 1868 
Rep, to Gtntf, U .S. Mnnitwns IVm 28 indlaock the 
haminet, pull the tugger, raiising the hammer to stiikc 
the i^percussiun-slide forcing it against ihe 11m of the 
cartridge, and cxploiUng it 1875 Knigii r Pn i Mech , 
'^Penussiom^iopf a piano foitc stop to the oigan, winch 
rcndcih the touch like the formci x8S3 Mahkham tr 
SKodPs Aiisctdi er I'he iliiul in the cavity is disturbed by 
the *peiciission-stroke, and a sound, similar to the move- 
in(‘nt of saliva in the mouth, is then produced 1875 XNioriT 
Did, * Pe} ensswihtahle x88x Raymond Mining' 

Gloss,, Pe 7 ivmon iedlc, 1870-93 S. Gin Anscult Pn- 
cuss. 111. (cd, 4) 75 *I*ercussion Tin ill. A pecidiai quivei ing 
sensation , sometimes produced iiy percussion x839 J 
Maksif in yml Ihmkltn Imi, XXIII 114 *JPcicussion 
tubes for caimon. 

Hence rercu’ssioaaJ. « , of or peilaming to per- 
cussion; f Pejroivsjsionist, one who uses a per- 
ciisbioii gun {phs ) ; Percu'sslonlze v, = Teu- 
OaHHTON V 

1776 irAWictNs//?<f/ Music Lux vit 341 IIis[Cas.siodoiiis’J 
division of instriunenlal music .into tlirce paits, namely, 
Dii'-i'. ‘I U s di fi lie 1817 Sporting Mag h 
4-ili...t -1 i». 'ilia I, I crcussionist, Ily his patent 

detonating, weather pi oof, water proof, fire proof guns. 1832 
G. T, Vi(»NC .SV-tr Monl/it vt Anm , II, 76 In New Yoik. a 
gunmaker had put over liis door, * Flint and steel guns alteieil 
and peicussionired 

PercU'SSioni t>* [f- prcc sb ] trans, a, To 
fit (a fire-arm) for being fired by percussion (see 
prec. 2 a), b. To treat with percussion massage. 
Hence Peron'ssloninfir vhl.sb, (m both senses); 
Pexcu ssloner, a. a workman employed m per- 
cussioning fii e-arms; b. an instrument used in 
liercussion massage, 

n X846 Gkeenfr Rcj. Cwmery 176 The percussioning of 
a gun, (ab the fitting in of nipple, boring breeches, filing 
cocks, &c IS termed). x88z — Gun 250 when percussioned 
the gun 13 shot at a target, llnd,^ In the days of muzzle- 
loaders the percussionei’s branch was a very important one 
b 1887 1 ). Maguire Art of Massage (ed 4) ii, 3a They 
use. the properly called percussioner, a bundle of biich 

VoL. VIL 


branches Zltd 111 47 That the pait being percussioned 
should become accustomed to the manipulation The 
ways of peicussioning are numerous 
]PerCIl'SSive(paik»siv), a,{sb ) [f percuss -y 
ppl stem of petculB'e (see Peecuss) + -ivb.] 
Having the properly of striking ; of, pertaining to, 
characteiized by, or connected with percussion 

iy93 HorxiHOFT tr ZavatePs Physiogtt xui 69 Gieat 
original and peiciissive power. 1800 Vincd IlydtostaL xi. 
(1806) 1x4 The same body will always give the same tone, 
whether the peicussive stioke be gi eater or less, 1857 H 
Spcnci r Ess I 24 The first musical instruments were with- 
out doubt percussive 1876 Bkistowe Th ^ Pract, Med 
(1^8) 415 The aubcul tatory and percussive phenomena . may 
drnei little if at all from those which attend capillary bton- 
cliitis x88a Rep, to Ho Repr Prcc Met, U S 595 Per- 
cussive machinery that expends its force on metal 
B. sh A musical iiibtnimeut of percussion. 

X890 in Cent, Diet 

Plence Pexcu ssively adv , Perou'sslveuess. 
X863 A. M Bei r Prtm Speech, 163 In uphraidy uplomcy 
vpmost, . .&c , ihe is a mere stop of the voice and loses 
Its final pcicuvsiveuess xBpo Cent Diet y Percussively. 
PercU'SSOr (pDak»*s^c, -ei) [a L pocussor 
a striker, etc, agent-n fiom peicutlre*, see Pro u- 
cuss V Cf. mocl.F pereztsseur (Littrd).J One 
who or that which pei cusses or strikes; spec. 
a small instiument for medical percussion, apei- 
cussion-hammcr. 

1890 in Cent, Diet X896 Allbntfs Syst Med I, 374 Dr. 
Granvillc’ii pcicnssor. 

Fercutaneous (pfiJkiwt^ nxss), a [f. L per 
Ihiough the ^m^r-mieousy oSlex cutaiuous x 
cf cii cumfo} aneous, subterraneous ] Made, done, 
or eflected through the skin. Hence Pexouta*ii.e-. 
oualy adv , Ihrongli the skin 

Amer yml, P^chol Nov 184 Pcicutaneous slimu- 
lation . gave resuUs with somewhat grealci iiieg^ilaiity. 
1902 Jhit. Med yrnl us Apr 929 A nnn, who injected 
something into the laiynx peicuianeously 1904 Jhid 
i^epl 39 The so-callcd pcicutaneous sutures 

Bercute, v, [a, P peicute-jy ad ‘L.pejcut^e* 
see next ] ti ans, = l^BUOiiss ® 2 ; esp. in massage 
1887 D MAGUutn Ad of Massc^e (ed 4) iv 98 After 
having, fiicLioned and pcictiLcd the muscles of the ntek 
Percutient (p3iki77*J^ent), a, and sb ? Obs 
[ad. L. percultent-CMy jir. pple, of perciti^ lo 
bliiko thioiigh, etc : see Percuss] a adp Stiik- 
ing, percussive, b. sb Something that strikes; 
the striking agent or body 
1626 Bacon Sylva. g 190 Whetc the Aire is the Percutient, 
..against a Hard Body, iL never giveth anExterioui Sound 
1656 ti Ilohbct' h Icm Philos (1839) 347 The velocity of die 
lieruitiunt is to be coinpaicd with the magnitude of the 
poiideiant x666 Pint Trans I 306 The Vehemence of the 
Pcicussion depends ns much upon the length of the percu- 
tienl Body, as upon the velocity of the Motion. 
Percylite (pS JSiloit) Mm [Named by 
llrooke, 1850, after Dr. Percy, who analysed it * 
see -LITJ? ] An oxychloride of lead and copper, 
found 111 minute sky-blue cubical ciystals 
1850 Philos, Mag Sei in XXXVI 131. 1889 Min Mag 
VI II, 172 The crystals ni e pei cylite 

!Pereyl(l, -oyly, obs. forms of Pahslev. 

Per cyme, ohs. form of Persian. 
fPerd. Ohs lare’^^ [W» the rime, 
for party perlCy a OF perdOy pei le » It. perdtfa 
* loss ' i—late L. 01 Romanic ^perdiia sb. fiom pa. 
pple. of L. perdh-e lo lose (OF had also a rare 
masc. foi m pei d, pert L type pei diluni )] T.oss 
fX33Q R. Brunnc Chon, JFace (Rolls) 3841 Non wolde 
hclpe restoic lus peid [iinic pouert], 

Perdao, -au, -aw, vnr, Paudao Obs , E Indian 
com Perde, obs foim of Pard, a panlhei 
Perdioine (po'jdisam), a Oimth [f. mod 
1 j. perdicm-us m Perdtchw (sc bircTs), f. L. 
peidtXy -teem partridge] Of or 1 elated to a par- 
ladge; pertaining to the subfamily Perdmim of 
the family Phasmmdmy of which PerdiXy the 
partridge, is the typical genus. 1890 m Cent Diet, 

»| Perdicle rate^^. In 5 -yole A name for 
some piecious stone • app aetitcs or eagle-stone 
ct^oPromp Pare 394/1 Pei djele, pi ecyoui 
KPerdl'do, Obs raie--^ [Sp pci dido adj 
lost, used ns siihsL see PERnuEr) A dpperado 
a X734 North Jlxam in vi. § 70 (1740) 475 The Duke of 
Monmouth, with lus Party of Perdidos, had a Game to play 
which would not shew in quiet Times 

Perdie (+ perde, -ee), var Pardie, ^by God* 
tPerdifoil, pcrdlfol. Obs, rare [Angli- 
cized fiom mod.L pcrdiJohtiSy f peid-Hre to lose + 
fohum leaf] A plant which annually loses its 
leaves ; a deciduous plant. So f Perdifo’IioTis a , 
deciduous ; not evergreen. 

1657 Tommnson Renods Disp s6q Its leaves are peidi 
fohous ; it germinates every year [seaperd^lia etqiioianms 
germinansi vjv ] Baiuey vol II. Pcidifols^ Plants that 
shed their leaves. X77S Asw, Perdtfoly a plant that diops 
itj. leaves in winter. 1803 B S Barton AZrr;/ Bot. \\ 6 b 
The Passion-flower of America and the Jasmine of Malabar, 
are evergreens in their native climates, but become perdifoils 
when they arc transplanted into Britain 
Perdig^e, obs erroneous foim of Peodigy. 
Perdigwena, variant of Perdbicon Obs 


+ Perdlllgent, a. Obs, rare-^. [ad h. per- 
dtligeut-enix see Per- l 4.] Veiy diligent. Hence 
t Perdi’ligenoe, thorough diligence 
X694 Motteux V xxiii 105 Your Industry inter- 

nected with pcrdiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence 

tPerdistUTb, z>. Obs rare-K [f. Per- 2 + 
Disturb v,‘\ trans To disturb or hinder greatly. 

X538 FiTZiirRD yiist Peas 103 Yf any perdistuihe or let 
the execution of this acle [etc ], 

tPerdit, pe*rdite, a. Obs, rare [acl. L 
peidil-usy pa pple. of perd^re to lose: see Per- 
dition ] Lost lo virtue ; abandoned, wicked, 
a 1632 T. Taylor Gods yitdgem ti vii, A young man 
of a most pcidit and debaucht course of life. 1645 Pagh r 
IJeresiogr (1662) 286 The most perdite sort of men 
Hence +Pe’r(litly adv.y (a) m a wicked manner, 
abandonedly, (p) desperately [cf. L perdtte aviate 
to be desperately in love] 

/Z1632 T Taylor Gods yudgem, n, iv (1642) 50 Omphale 
of whom^he was perditly enamoured, 1637 Heywood 
Dialogues u Wks 1874 VI ixB A thousand times had rathei 
wish lo die, Than perdilly to afiect one base and vile. 

Perdition, (psidrjhn) Also 4 -cyun, 4-6 
-oion, -Gioun,etc.^ [ME. a OF pcidicitm{\\\X\<i, 
m Littre), perdtetoHy F peidtiion, ad I. peidi- 
iton-emy 21. of action from peidtie to make away 
with, destroy, lose ; f. Per- 3 + dare to give, put.] 

1 , The fact or condition of being destroyed or 
1 limed ; iiller desli uclion, complete iiun. Now rai e 

m34o Hampole Psalter, etc. 520 (Deut, xxxii. 35) Bisydc 
IS )je day of peidicyun 2382 Wycf if thd,, NyJ is the day 
ofpeidicioun [Vulg diesperdtiiomsx Coverd , the tyme of 
iheir dcsttuccion is at honde] — Prov vi 15 To this 
anoon shal come liis peidicioun, and sodeynli he shall be 
lotiedcn [Vulg. ^erddw sua, Covprd. destruccion, i6ri 
calamity]. 1456 Sir G Hayi? Law Anns (S T S ) 87 The 
parting of him and his company out of tlie ost, put all the 
lave in poynL of perdiaoim a 1548 IIaf 1 Chi on , lien, VII 
27 b, What los.se & peidicion of many noble Capitaynes 
and sttongc souldiours must ensue at the assaute, 1604 
SiFAKS 0 th u 11 3 Cerlainc tydings importingthe meeie 
peidition of the Turkish Fleete 1643 ir llildaimt Rxpii 
Chyimg IV 9 A gieat Combustion leaveth helunde it a 
. withered scarre, by reason of the perdition and contraction 
of the skin, 1862 Sir 1 Brownf Chr Mor ii, ^ 7 A Man 
may be cheaply vitious, to the pei dition of himsel f 1829 W 
Irving m Li/e ^ Leii (1864) 11 371, 1 ti ust in a few days to 
finisl) the narrative of the invasion and perdition of .Spam 
f b III affected 01 rhetorical use , Loss, diminu- 
tion, leb^ening. Obs 

i55» Sir Ah'! lien J\ m vi ro3 Tlie peidiUon of 
llfaLliueisaiie hath Icenc very gieat, reaxoiinable gieat 
160Z '—limn V 11 TT7 Sii, ins definenient buffers no peidi- 
tion in yon x6io — Jtuip 1, 11 30 There is no souk. No 
not so much peidition as an hayre Betid to any creature in 
the vessell 

t e That wherein ruin or destruction lies ; the 
‘nun * of anything. Obs or atch. 

CX625 Milton Ode Death Fear Difant x, To turn Swifi- 
lushing hlack peidition hence 1649 Jar. Taylor Gt 
JLxeutp ir Ad Sect, xii 73 Fioe revellings, cainivals and 
balls, which are the perdition of precious hours 17x8 Rown 
ti Lucan x 94 Thou lewd perdition of die Latian name I 

2 . Theol, The condition of final spiritual niin or 
damnation, the future condition of the wicked and 
finally impem tent or unredeemed; the fate of those 
in hell, eternal death, 

(A special theological application of the word, which has 
led to Its disuse in the general sense ) 

1382 Wyclip yohn xvii 12 No man of hem peiischide, no 
but the sonc of peidicioun fVuIg msi ftltiis Perdiiicnrs\, 
— Phil 1 28 'JTie which is to hem cause of perdicioun 
[gloss, or of damnacioun, Tindalp, a token of perdicion] 
1432-50 tr, Ihgden (Rolls) III 123 This Anteciiste , is 
callede the son of peidicion 1563 Homilies tr Naiwiiy 
(1859) 407 Children of perdition and inheiitois of hell fire, 
x6x4 Raleigh llist, Wodd i vi § g. 85 [They] daylie 
trauailc towards their elciinll peidition 1781 Cow per 
Hope 387 If appetite, or what divines call lust, Be punished 
with perdition, who is pine? 1869 Browning Ring «S Bk 
XI 2283 Would you send A soul stiaigbt to peidition, dying 
frank An atheist f 

b 111 impiecations (Cf davmatioii) 

X604 Shaks 0 th III ui 90 Excellent Wretch ‘ Perdition 
catch my boulc But I do loue thee ^16x9 Flcicher 
Bonduca m v, Perdition Take me for ever, if in my fell 
anger, I do not out-do all example 1841 Lanp Arab Nfs 
I 106 * Peidition to unfaithful wives 1 ’ 1B94 R Bridges 
Feast if Bacchus ii 566 Perdition take me now I 

fc. The place of desliuction or damnation. Obs 
In Wychf, after the Vulgate, lendeiing Hebr piaM 
ahaddSn the place of perishing, Hades j in Coverdak and 
1611 rendered * destruction 

1382 WvcLFF yob xxviiu 22 Perdicioun and doth seiden, 
Wuh cure eris wee han herd the fame of it. ^Prov xxvii. 
20 Hclle and perdicioun neuere ben fulfild. -- Ps Ixxxviifi] 
12 [ii] Whether sum man sbal telle m sepuicris tlu mercy, 
and thi Ircnthe in to perdicioun X667 Milton P, L i. 47 
Flaming from th’ Ethenal Skie With hideous mine and 
combustton down To bottomless perdition. 

3 Conih. Perdition-monoy ; see quot. 
xBBg Barnard Il^hn Ivt. 173 The exacting of Sconses or 
perdition mony, which he [as Treasurer of Westminster] 
divided among them that best deserved it, who diligently 
kept Prayers, and attended upon other Church Duties. 
Hence Ferdl tioxutble a , deserying perdition. 

X827 Pollock Course T in sag Wild, blasphemous, per- 
ditionable thoughts, That Satan in them moved, 
t Perdi*tious, GJ Obs rarc^K [irreg. f. prec. 
after amUiiouSy etc.] Given over to perdition. 
x6o9 Dekker Raven's Aim D uj b. The faster that fire- 
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norkes are threwne amongst these perditions children the 
lowder will grow their rage. 

jlPeTdix- The Latin word foi ‘partridge’, 
retained in the Donay Bible, and used in Omitho- 
logy as a genenc name; see Pabtbidge, Pebdioine 
1609 Bible (Douay) i Smt/, xxvi 20 The king of Israel is 
Come forth to seeke one flea, as the perdix is purged in the 
mountaines. 1840 Penny Cycl. Xvll 43S/2 The genus 
PerdiXi Bliss , , is made to contain the subgencm Pcrdix 
CImto^m.,Coiumtx Piih^chtts audOrdj'^. 
P0rdon(e, -oxm, obs forms of Paedon. 

Pe rdricide. humorotts nonce-wd, [f F. 
ifm: partridge + -CIDB I.] A partndge-killer ; in 
quots. appositive » Partridge-kiUmg. 

x8a6 Syd Smith Wks (1859) II 79. The perdricide 
criminals are more numerous than the violators of all the 
branches of the Decalogue 1837 C Lofft Self-forma^n 
II 120 When I,, heard from my perdricide comrades there 
the tale of their Septem^r exploits. 1864 Q% Rtv CXVI, 
203 No * perdiicide ' gentleman could imagine that [etc ] 

f Pe*rdEigoii. Ohs, (Also 6 perdigwena, S 
padrigon ) [a. F. perdrigott (Littr^), in 16th c. 
perdigoine, in Coigt, perdt^mnCf in Vx,perdigon, 
perdrigoHj properly ‘young partridge’, according 
to Littrd and Hatz.-I)ann. from its colour.] A 
variety of plum, black, violet, or white (Littre), 
formerly highly valued for its flavour. 

X599 Hakluyt Pey II 165 Of later time was procured 
out of Italy the plunune called the Peidigwena 1664 
Evelyn Ktd Hort (1720) 233/2 Plums, Perdngon, White, 
Blue, Primordial, Reine Claud. 1727 Bradley Fttm, Dtci 
s V, Erpostiion to Snn^ The White perdrigon which we 
esteem one of our best plums. 1733 Miller Gcird Diet, 
S.V, Pmnus ^ The Violet Perdrigon Plum 1770 Foote 
Lamt Lover in 62 A damascen plum does pretty well 
indeed m a tart, but to compare it with the queen mother, 
thepadngons the green-gages, or the orhnes 1864 Hogg 
Print manual 730. 

Perdu, perdue (poidw^*, pSudw^, || pgrdz/), a, 
and sb (Also 7 pur-due ; par-, pardieu, -dew.) 
[a. F, perdu ‘lost, perished ; forlome, past hope of 
recouerie, cast away ’etc (Cotgr.), app, originally 
introduced in the Fr. military phrase sentmelle 
perdue i and so usually perdue ; in later times 
often (now usually) treated as an alien Fr. word, 
and wntten perdu ox perdue f according to gender ] 
A. ad;, (or pa.pple,) 

1 1 . In setUtml perdue^ perdue senhnel (called by 
Barret 1598 forlome seniinell) . a. The post of 
a sentinel (see Sentinel sb i) in a very advanced 
and dangeious position, where he can hardly hope 
to escape death. B. A sentinel posted m such a 
position. Ohs 


_ , per- 

chance hee shall stand a number of honors in the water and 
myre vp to the knees and besides vp on the Bulwarkes, 
hreacheb, m espials, in Sentinels pterdues, and such like, 
when occasion requires and nacessitie constraint 
Barret TJteor Warres rv. 11, Ihe proper forlome Scnimell 
is that which is set either on korse-kacke or foote .neare 
vnto the enemies campe so neare vnto the enemie, tliat 
being disciyed and seene, he shall with great dilhciiUy 
retire and escape.] x6a8 Burton A^iat Mel Democr to 
Rdr (ed 3) 32 So many desire to enter vpon bicaches, lye 
sentinell ^rdue, giue ihe firet onset [etc] ax648 Ln 
Herbcrt (1764) 74 Sir Edwaid Cecill used often 
during this Siege, to go in per-ion m the night tune, to try 
whether he con'd catch any Senlmelli peidues 1688 R, 
Holme Armoury iii. xix (Roxb.) 149/a A Pci due ‘lentuicll 
IS layd down in the open field, where he lyeth on liis 
belly with hij, eaie to tlie giouiid to hcare what he can 
fiom the enemy. 

2 In other connexions * 
t a. Placed in an extremely hazardous position, 
snch as that of a ‘forlorn sentinel’, or a ‘forlorn 
hope ’ ; hence, in a desperate case, lost. Obs, 
z6x8 Flrtchcr Sid^ r 1, Put/, How stand you 
Vilh him [the Duke], Sir ? Jlteod A perdue captain, Full 
of my father’s danger 1653 Gauden IJierasp 235 Wheie 
peevish cavils and peitmacious calumnies, do but rally 
themselves, os in a case perdue^ to see what can he done Ijy 
yolleyB of myling Rhetonck 1656 Blount Giossogr,^ Pei 
lost, perished, forlorn, past hope of recovery, cast away, 
fto. Lying out, passing the night out of bed Ohs, 
X634 Carew jC/»Z Bni Wks (1824) 154 Though it he to 
the surpnze of a peidii page or chambermaid 
c, Lying hidden , hidden, concealed , disguised 
Now chiefly as Fr. 

« X734 North Dxmn . i n. § 160 (1740) X13* The Trick of 
a Brace of perdue Witnesses, charged and primed in Older 
to a short Turn 1837 H Ainsworth Cnchion n, ii, A 
Huguenot pel due in the Louvre 
3 . In phrase to he perdu, (Also, io set, leave, 
statu/, etc perdu,) Now chiefly as Fr. 

a In military usage: Placed as an outpost, 
sentinel, guard, scout, etc., m an exposed, hazard- 
ous position; hidden and on the watch; (lying) in 
ambush, in wait, in order to suipnse or attack. 
Often trarisf, or Jig, 

1807 B. Barnes Dmls Chaiier Eivb, This very night 
must I stand Pe7due for this bloudy service, i6tx Bhaum 
^ Fletcher .J* No King i i 1624 Massingfr Bond ^ 
man ii i. There s a sport too, Named lying perdue ’tis 
a game M^ich you must learn to play at a x6aS FLCTciiru 
Womans Pnze j . in, I'll stand perdue upon 'em 1628 
WITHER Bnt, Rementh iv. 761 Suggestion lay pur due by 


Contemplation, And sought to disadvantage Meditation 
xfiao Shirley IPeddmg iv ui, Let’s steal away befoiewe be 
discovered. I do not hke when men he perdu. x64a Fuller 
Holy d- Prof, Si. iv ix 278 It is unfitting he -should lie 
Perdue, who is to walk the lound /xx668 Davenani 
Stege Wks (1673) 82 A Weezel That lies Perdue for a Hens 
Nest X67B Butler III 111 34 TliisHudibras..by the 
Furies, left Perdue a 1716 Sooiii Sertn (1727) VI ml 418 
If a Man is always upon his Guard, and (as it were) stands 
perdieu at his Heart, to spy when Sin begins to peep out in 
these first Inclinations 1767 Sterne Tr, Shatidy IX xvi, 
Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb 
Upon the latch, benumb’d with expectation 1837 Wiuttock, 
etc. Bh, Trades (1842) 287 Overtaken in his solitary careei, 
lying 'perdue' behind some tree, or bush 1884 Manch, 
Weekly Times ii Oct. 4/6 Probably in the village inn a 
skilful penny-a-bner is lying pefdu to get a scrap of then 
conversation. 

b. Hidden away; concealed, out of sight, with- 
drawn from sight Now usually as Fr., %^tMperdu 
or perdue according to gender, (g) Of persons. 

xyoi J Philips SplentUd Slalhng (1715) 6 This CJaitif oft 
Lies perdue in a Nook or gloomy Cave 1734 Richardson 
Grandtson (17B1) I xxv 174 Mr Greville was not gone out 
of town, hut intended to lie perdue. 18x9 Scott Leg 
Montrose xiv, Hold We must he perdue, if possible 1855 
Carlyle Mtsc,^ Prinzenmuh (1857) IV. 34s Ihey seek 


shelter in a cavern, stay there perdue for three cl.'ws x8j5 
Browning Insians Tyramus ui, All ni vam I Gold 


Browning Insians Tyrannns ui, All ni vam l uoid and 
jewels 1 threw, Still he couched there peidue 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose xiv, She has been lying perdue^ , 
deeply buried in the unwonted luxury of a French novel. 
ip) Of things, qualities, etc 
X758 Misc, in Ann, Reg, 373/2 The ingenious author tells 
us the general’s intention remains perms 1809 W. Irving 
Kmckerb. in il (1849) 150 A host of honest, good-fellow 
qualities which had lam peidue. x^6 Besant & Rile 
Gold, Bntterfly Piol 1, Hidden in the belt of each, or 
QSXt\eA.perdn\n the trouser’s pocket 1893 Sflous Trav 6 
E, Africa 441 [It] bad lain perdu in my head all that tune, 
■f B, sb, Ohs [Partly short for sentmel pet'due 
oxP,enfantsperdus,stt below, 2c; partly elliptical 
or contextual uses of the phrases in A. 3 cf. 

tfx6oo Bacon Apol cone Ld, Essex ( 5 i Madame.. you 
haue put me like one of those that the Finnchinen call 
Enfans perdus^ that serue on foote befoio borsmen ] 
f 1 . = Sentinel perdue, A, i a Obs, rare. 
x6xx Tourneur Ath, Trag ii. vi, I would you would 
relleue me, for 1 am So heauic that 1 shall ha' much adoc To 
stand out my perdu 

+ 2 A soldier placed in a position of special 
danger, as an outlying sentinel, or oiclercd on 
some hazaidous enterprise, as to act as scout 01 
skirmisher, lead in an assault, etc , and hence con- 
sidered as virtually lost or in a desperate case. Obs 

1603 Shake Lear iv. vii 35 (QuaiLo) To watch, poor 
Perdu With thui thm Uelmc 16x4 C, BftooKr 7 rag. 
Rich III xhi, The cenlyneK are plac’t , perdu's arc sent. 
1632 B JoNSON Magfu Lady iii iv, Yoiii old Ptnlues. who, 
after time, do think that they are shot-free 1838 Mass 
Hist Collect Ser, in, VI, 6 Having laid out our paid ties, 
we betook ourselves to the guard 1648 in Rnsliw. Jhsi 
Coll IV II, 1173 Oui Purdues lie «50 near the Enemy, as to 
hear them discourse, x68x L Addison Dwe Tangier •j'ilha 
Eail mpeiaon every night laid Perdues to prevent burprisils 
X706 Phillips, A Perdue, a Sentinel or Soldier plac'd in mi 
advanced and dangeious Post. 

fg /xxd4z Suckling Compltiion IVt Utug Shals, Poems 
(1646)30 Out of the bed tiie other fair hand wms On a green 
saUin quilt There lay this pietty perdue, •uife to keep The 
lest 0’ th' body that lay fast asleep 

l^b. colkchvely. The body of ti oops on oulpost 
duty ; the watch, guard Obs 
1622 T, Scott Belg Pismire 31 Such are the Guard, the 
Seniuicll, the Watch, the Perdu for the Coinmon-wcaUh 
X634 II. L'Estrange Chas I (1655) 69 During this siege, 
theie was taken by the English petdu, a French man [etc ] 
tc. pi « 1‘ORLOEN HOPE [F. cnfauts perdns'\\ 
. a body of soldiers selected for n specially hazardous 
military duly Obs, 

cx6ro Sir J Mrivil Mem (1683) xs The King.. sent a 
number of Infantry Perdews lohts Tienches,to bitngon the 
Skirmish x6xx Cotgr. s. v Perdu, lin/ans perdns, pcidus 
or the forlome hope, of a campe (are commonly Gentlemen 
of Companies) 1614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue v 327 
Two thousand Feiduz first Give bi.ively th' Onset X656 
Blount Glo^sogr, Pei dues,,, forlorn hope ofaCamp, 
aie so called, because they aie given for lost men, at resptHJt 
of the danger of their sei vice, 

fd. transf One who acts as a walchci, scout, 
or spy. Ohs, (From 3a) 

X639 Fuu^ Holy War v xxil 267 Poland , lying constant 
perdue of Chiistendome against. the Tartarnn. 1630 — 
Pisi^aJi II 57 Shepheards lying constant Perdues m defence 
of thmr flocks a x66i — Worthies, Not ihumbld u, (1662) 
3x4 The Sheiifls .who in cflect, Jay constant I'erdues 
against the neighbouring Scots, a 1700 B E Diet, Cant, 
Cr^ s, V. Budge, Standing Budge, c The Thieves Scout 
Noktii n, iv § ij6 (1740) 292 Sir 

William Waller the Perdue, was the Discoverer .and, by 
his Diligence, the Man taken and sent to Newgate, 

fe. transf A pieison in a lying or crouching 
posture rare 

x68x Cotton Wond, Peak (cd 4) 33 Eccho tir’d with 
posting, does refuse To carry to th’ inquLitive Perdu's That 
couchant lye above, the trembling news. 
f 3 A moially abandoned person; a desperado; 
a profligate, a roud. Obs, 

thxa Chapman Widdowes 7* n 1, Wks. 1873 HI. 23 Profane 
Ruffins, Souires to Bawds & Strumpets, .Debaucht p^u’s. 
t Perdu, perdue, S'. Obs rare [f prec.sb.] 
1 . mir (wilh ti). To lie perdu, act the part of 
a settUnel perdue, act warily 


PEEDXJBABLE. 


i6<6 S H Crold Law 33 Thus the Lord Fairfax did no 
wrong: but wisely Sentinel 'd and Perdu’d it to prevent 
Suiprisals, and the better to surpiize his Surpnzers 
2 , itans, pejl) To place m ambiisli, lucle. 
i6e8R Franck AivM A/c;//. (1821) 61 An oidinaij Artist 
may kill a trput, provided he puidue himself at a reasonable 

fPerdu’Ce,?' Ohs, [ad L perduc-heK.c^X^iK, 
bnng through, f. Peb- i + ducb e to lead ] h am 
'To bnng on, lead on ; to induce 
XS70 Foxr A, M (ed 2) 1932/1 You might easely be 
perduced to acknowledge one Church with vs, x6xo (Join im 
Heraldry iii. xvii. (1660) 205 By the motion of the Feet our 
bodies are perduced flora place to place 1657 'I’omlinson 
Renoir's D/sp 298 Exsiccating ulcers and ptrtlucing tlicm 
to a skar j 66 s HAHvrv Admi e agst. Plague 26 Cnrbunc Ivs 
.easily peiduced to a laudable mntuiation. 

So f Pordu’ction [ad. L perducMn-em, n. f»f 
action from Obs 

x6$6 Biount Glossogr,, Pmiucluw, a bunging 01 leading 
through. - , » . f* 

tPerduell. Ohs, raie"^^, pcrduelhs 

public or pnvate enemy, f. PEU through + duclhs 
a warrior,] 

x6a3 CocKERAM, Perduell, a strong stubbornc enemie. 

Perduelliou (pnidi/ziclion). Korn and Sc, 
Law. [ad. L, penineJlibn-em, f. pei duclhs \ sec 
prec.] Plostihty against the state or government ; 
treason. {Ohs, m Se, Lceiv ) 

*533 fler lenden Livy i. x (S. T. S ) 60 This law of per- 
durilioun was of maist hoinbil cryme 2693 Apol thfgy 
licot, 6x On the xsth of October 1582. the AssLinbl> of the 
Church at Edenburg, did by an Act approve of that pei - 
duelUon [the Capture of the Kingk *774 Ih*. Ham u ax 
Altai, Rom. Law{xi^i) 130 The punishment of i^erdueilum 
was t Ultimum Suppltctnm, or Natural DcMtlt rd the 
C^iiininal. x8x8 Scoi r lirt, Midi, mi, I am of opiimm . . 
tlmt this riwng to take away the life of a repricvt d man, 
will prove hltlc better than peiduelhon. 

So f Perdu* ellism [a.Fr pcidueUisme ‘Treason 
against Prince or Counltcy* (Cotgr.)]. 
xfijjfiBLOUNTfr/iiMije'r , Pct dueUtOH, or PcrduellisM, trc.iMui 
against the King or Country. 

[Perdulous in Johnson, co[»ictl in later I>icts ; 
spurious word (raispnnt for l^ENDUtouH),] 
Pwdutx(e, obs jform of Paiukin, 
Perdurability (psidiuorabrlTti). Also 5 
-blyte, -blete, -bylyto. [In Mlv. a. OF. pur-, 
pe 7 *dzn abide (i 2th c in (Jodef,). The nuxl. wnrtl is 
a new formation from perdurahle.l The quality 
of being pcidurable; coiilmuous duration; cvet last - 
ingness ; permanence. In mod, usi* chiefly in Philos, 

L X374 CiiAUi I R Boeiil, 11. pr vH, 45 (C'nmh. hfs ) N.tilirlt . 
.as many ycere& ns ther to may l>e imiltvp)>( d ttv m.ij^ rt.it 
cei tes la.1) cnmp.Trysi>ncd to the perdtir.iblyiu b U is vmh lev 
14x3 Pilgr So7tde (Caxioii 1483) iv xxiii tuj *1 his is imtiglit 
m thynchn>s,nouthcr(p)aUte nuqu.uuile, no iK*rtlurah>Utv 
of thy peynt, 1483 Caxion tto/d / eg. 'I’li.u hy ifm 
forint the pfidur.il)li te of thuiv (JmhUs sluilde Iw* slivwi d 
1865 Mm Bxam, Hamittm nj.* .Stmu'timig wliiih is ilis 
imgmsliei) ftum our fleeting iiiiprcsMOfis by u h.tl, in K.utti.m 
langii.ige, is tailed Peril iir.ahilil>. ax^3 —► Pss, Rihg 
(1874) sKx> Subslaiue is but a gmer.il naim* fur tin {hi- 
dut ability of attrihutvs. x8?7 Bowi n VlAv/ Phthi w, Ui 
What u> this ntttss.my axiom , Imt the |K*tilut.ihility u( 
maleual suhstnneeV 


Perdurable (pojtliuv ai/l, p.Vjduii.tb’i), a 

Also 5-6 par-, [a (IF. per-, pardnrabie ( 1 2II1 1 . 
in Gndef ) Pr, penhuaide, It, pndtuiddfc, ml. 
laic L- perduf illnlis (lloelh,), f. petditiutex w 
pKiiDURE and -BbE. Very rare Jrom a 1660 to 
1800, and by Johnson considered obs ; counuon 
again in i9tU c.] Enduring continuously, lasting, 
permanent; everlasting, as measured by human 
life or human histoiy. 

cjaep [implied in Pfrourably]. f 1374 Chavi m /W/h tt, 
met. lu 2^ (^uib. MS.) Isitccrteyn and establj vaiI by l.twu 


perdurable hat nothinge kit ls cngendivd nys stedf^ist lit* 
eirUble. X387-8 T. UsK /WiTii. xiii (Sku.u)l F7T1ir 
thank of a iieople. .urocedelhof no wysA. jugLmctil ; tuser 
It stedfa^it pnrdurable. 1430-40 Lvih. ifitkas viit. Prol 
(1558) 1 hi For to make our names [wrclu(*4t<le. 1 1460 
Fobibscue Abs, ^ Ltm, Mon, xiv. (1885) 144 Pcrdmuhlv 
hvelod flur the siistentai ion oF his est.nu «x XS48 Hai i 
Chron,, lien IV 141 b, (lain is not alw,iies jK.iditr.ihle, luir 
Ioi,se alwaics continuall 1399 Sii\ks Hen, l\ iv. v. 7 O 
^rdunble shame, let's stab our selut s. 264$ ilton ( 

Wks 1738 I.yis What thing in the nature of a CoiiciMiit 
hmd the other to suth a iKrdiiralile mischief/ i8od 
H. SioDONb Maid, Wtji, 4 Widaio L 2^*1 A frierttWnii 
.. of a moie perdurable nature thuii a diou»aml uf those 
which are daily moulded out of Uiwi,, smites curl«de}i. 
18x4 Southey Roderuk x\ t. 287 I.ca\ ing a name jterduraide 
on earth t96s Mill A ram, ilamdim The eBuaemie 
of a perdurable basis of setiMitiona. xm T. HotK.kCN 
Italy 4> Imt, iii. viii. IL 540 (TlimJ so saat and perduruldc 
a sftucture as the Roman Empire could utterly perish. 

D. esp, (in theological lang.) Kvcrlastmg, eter- 
nal, as opposed to things of this world and of time. 
exm Chaocbr Part, y, f t 'Hie blissful lif that I# per- 
durable. 5x450 Merlin gj in soche maner that thwwltf«ic 
not the lifp^urablc. axs^ Cahsto ^ Mdtb in lU /1 
Dodslp 1. 64 The m^ity anoperdurabU: God W Iw guUl^ 
E\*blvk WsL Rdig, (xSso) I. hi. % 5. ajS The 
materW and perking substance can never oompreheod 
what u immau^ and perdomble. x88m in Sckiijt* 
Rncyd, Retig, Knead, IlL asaV» The sepsurate and per- 
durable personality of man. 

c. Of matetkl thin^: Able to wiibrtexkd wear 
or decay ; imperidiablc; iadefiultay. 
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cxsuCuwoirBoM I pr. I ^(Cjinb MS ) IIji clutlies 
wccicu makcd of iiliL dUyL tliiLtlus and sublil cialt of 
perdmablc niatcic 1386 Fi rnk JOtiz GcnO le ii 20 Black 
IS tlic tuuBt pcttliirable of all other tolouis 1604 iSnAKs 
0 £/t, I ill, 3^3, X coiiftsse me knit to thy deseining, vuh 
Ciblvs of peiduiable tougliiKibse x6a4 IXiywoou Gwtatk 
\i 291 ItavuiK ijculuiablc luonnmcius uiisul to hci as well 
111 Balnlou as 111 Athens 1816 Soul 111 v Lnyof LauunU 
MV, Sailpluie thue had done hci fiitinff pail, Ihddintr the 
furinb perduialile aii&ti Of those i^ieit Chiefs 1840 Jamls 
IFmiMei/i \i\j I tun of i;ianUc.,haid and ptidurabfo 
Hence Perdu xableness (/wr), the quabty of 
being pcKliirablc ; peuUu ability. 

i6a8 CoKK On LiH i. 1 § n Our Author speaketh hcie 
of the ainplcncfase, and fiiealacsie of the cBlati., and not of 
the poiduiablcneivsc of the same 1727 in Bailey vol, XI 
1858 S\t/ Rco 15 Mar 259/1 One more pi oof of the per- 
durableiu&s of au&tociacies 


Perduralblebe, obs, foim of Pubburability. 
Ferdiurably (sec prec,), adv. Also 3 par- [f. 
pBUDUiiAHiiU rt, + -bY2, or cUicctly aftei the OF. 
adv. pai durabhmenti\ In a perduiable manner; 
pciinnncntly, lastingly; cvei lastingly, eternally 

Kent Setm, in 0 B Misc 31 Ne foi J>o hllc 
suinui, Jict no man luno ne inai loki ms noon di.scu[c3id 
tiarduialduliche fiam gode, ne fram holi cheieche. CX374 
CuAULru Booth, v ijr iv 128 (Camb MS) Thilfcc same 
syinplc forme of man |xit ispci durablrly in thedyuync thoglit 
a 1450 Knt do lot Tottr (x868) 70 That she wolde not Tate 
hem reynu euer in that syniie, to be lostc perduinbly. xstra 
Il\wi s Past Pka^ (Peioy Soc) 208 That after your lyfe 
fiaylc and tinnsitory You may than live 111 joyc pcidiirably 
>603 SiiAKS, Moos, Joy $,t. 111 1 jis If U were damnable, 
Why would he for the momentnne tncke Be pci dm ably 
fin 'lie V 187a P. JIavnk Days 0/ yezehel i i 3 Pioinise- 
words. .should be like to those Loft perdurably graven jn 
tlic tuck By Sidon’s cunnuig workmen. 

Perdurance (pojcliuo-ians). Now rare [a. 
obs. !<’. par-‘^ peniurance (i 5-i()ih c ), f, paidumnt 
pr. pple. : see •anoe.] Permanence, duration. 

*508 X^isiiEK Pemt Ps, cU. Wks. {1876) 194 Ferre aboue 
the perduraiincc of heuens, or of the erth. 1592 Wyeli y 
AfWonOf Ld, Chnndos 30 We,, high honors plant as if 
pet durance had promised continimll showring, a x 6 ^ May 
2 >Wtr, Piijtpy (1657) sjp Or clbe erect new Cabtlcs in the Air, 
and bitrengihcn their (oundation with lialf an hours perdur- 
ance longer then the former X87S Vfitch Litcretws 76 
Space, Time, Cause, Identity, X’ei durance, and other notions. 

Ferdu*rant, a, rm e'^K [ad . L. perdumnt-etii^ 
pr. pple. of ptrdurdre to Pebdurb * see -iiNT. Cf. 
obs F. (i6tlic. Ill Godef.),] Lasting, 

continuoub, permanent 

x87» Blackik Lays Ih^hl 44 Nature hates perdurant 


peace 

I* FoTdurate, v. Obs, ran'^\ [f. perdurdu 
(bCC next) -h -ATE 3 ,] « Pebdube «/. 

xS.. ChtUhnas Carols (Percy Soc.) 37 Chnste, Sectet in 
forme of bicad, In mydbt of Ub shall perdurate. 
Perdxiiration (poJidmr^J^n), arch, [Noun of 
action f. L, perdUrdre to Pekduee : cf. late L. 
perdnrdtio (Gloss. Cyril, in Quicherat), and obs. 
F. pcnfnratioti^ The action of enduring in- 
defmitcly ; continuous duration, continuance. 

FisiiEit Poftii, Ps, cii. Wks. (XB76) 197 Almyghty 
god,.hauyngc euerlastyngc pcrduracyon, without begyn- 
uynge, without ende. X603 Harsnct Pop* Impost,^ ixo To 
multiply the torments of helfire upon any Devil, unto 
jiiiniensity of weight and Indnity of Ferduration X658 
IhiiLLirs, Pordm ationt a lasting very long, 18x5 Blac^ 
Ma^, XVIII. 286 Happily such perduration of good or ill 
can be infliclcd only in a miry tale. 

Perdure (pwdiuou), v* Now rare, [a. obs. 
F. par-^ psfdurer^ ad. L. prdnrdre^ f. Pbb- 2 4- 
dmdre to harden, endure, f. durus hard,] tntr. 
To continue, endure, last on. 

c X450 Cw, Myst, (Shaks Soc) 254 3 e wole not rediease 
Be mowlhe jour dedys mortal but theiin don perdure. 
X590 Gueemwool) A/tsvj* Dof, Road Prayers 27 Vt was the 
chief part of tUcir oflicc, to perdure in theworde and prayer 
x8s4 Hickoic Moftial Philos, 76 The mmd perdmes while 
itb energizing may construct a thousand hoes. 

Hence Perdu’ring ppl a.^ lasting, enduring con- 
tinuoubly. 

X50X Douci AS Pal, lUn* Epil. 6 Thy Maiestie mot hauc 
cternnliic. . Fcliciiie perdurand in this end a. 1600 Jdodden 
P, viL (1664) 68 Ana in perdurmg peace rcnuiin *89®!, 
bKiNNi'K jJisiort Metaphysics 109 The Soul is revealed 
intuitively as a peiduring living agent or entity 

Perdy, -dye, obs. forms of perdie^ Paubib. 
Per©, obs. f. Pair, I^eab, Pbeb, Pebbib, PbbbyI, 
Pereago, obs, form of Pxbagua. 
Peregal, variant of Pareoal Obs,^ equal. 
Peregrin, variant of PEBBauiNB 
t Pe regrinage. Obs* rare, [ad. med.L. 
peregrm^ttrn (1236 m V)\sCzx\^^pere^i lndtto\ 
f pere^rhhtts (see Pbbbqbinb) + -a^umy ,ad. 
Komanic -age\ see -age. Godef, gives 

one instance oi pirigrittage in F., but only of early 
xdtlic.] « PbREGRINATION, PlLGBIMAGB (q. V.). 

X340 Ayenb, 187 Vele men make> to god sacrefices of 
ucbtingcs, of percgrioages, of ssarpnebses of bodye [Fr, 
oriff. (MS. Cott. CTeop, A s if 141)1 sacrifices de leuner, de 
peknnagesO . 1 rr r 

t Pe'regrinaxloy. Ohs* rare-\ [f. L. pere- 
grindnUeniy pr.pple. ol ptregnndrl * see next and 
-ANOY.] Sojomnmg ; pilgrimage. _ 

1674 Stavelbv Ron, Horseleaxh (1769) 280 The Church 111 
this world is. in a state of peregnnancy and militancy. 


Peregrinate (peregnivU), v (Also 6-7 
€) ton pen- ) [l L pet egrindt-^ ppl sltin of 
peregrXiidit to sojomn or travel abioaci, i. pet e- 
grlu-us foieign, a foreigiici . see Pekegkine Cf 
T, pdrdgnner, Sp. peregttnar^ It peregnnarc, to 
go on pilgrimage ] tiiir To travel, journey 
XS93 Nasiib Chu!*t*s T 28 Tlial Sepulcher winch you 
peijgriiiatc to adore 1632 Lniioow Pieea \ 9 They ham. 
pfiiiuiiUdleJ to know the life of States 1793 W Roui Rib 
Looker-on No 39 (1794) IX. 8a It is of late the custom lo 
peiegimale by inglu i8ia Scoit Let to y, B S Mojutt 
12 Oct in Lotlkati, We peicgunated over Stminoie, and 
vibUcii the CasUcb of Bowes and Brougham 1864 London 
Soc VI. 392 She peicgunated calmly 111 a pinched bonnet 
b 'i 0 sojolun in a foreign coiinUy. 

*755 Johnson, Pofegrtnaiot to live in foreign countiles 

0. ip-ans To liavel alongoi across; lo traverse. 

1835 PpasoPs Moff XI 33 The path I was about lo 
peiugiinale was hackneyed beyond conceptiou XB78 
Be&ani & Rite Cehds Arh II xvii 271, I pick up lags 
and lattus of infoimation as 1 peiegiinale the streets. 1885 
G Meredith Diana o/Croi*sivay$ II 11, 55 He could have 
wished himself peregrinating a bridge 
Hence PeTegnnatmg vbL sb and ppl a* 
i 6 tt CoiGB, Pelerinant^ peregrinating, wandering, or 
going on Pilgrimage. *805 JEocenia de Acion Kum op 
Desert X 293 Not one thought was beblowed upon the 
peregunating culpnts, i85a tFestm, Rev Jan 65 Pere- 
gi mating bibnops pioduce no effect upon them 
PeTegrmate, a rare, [f, L. peregrTndl-us 
having travelled or sojourned abroad, pa pple, of 
pep^egrTndrt'l Foieign-fashioned, having the air 
of one who has lived or travelled abroad. (A 
pui|3osely pedantic term put by Shakspere into the 
mouth of Holofernes ; thence taken by Lytton.) 

xs88 Shaks. L L, L v. i 15 Fed He is too picked, too 
spruce, Loo affected, too odde, as it were, too peregnnat, as 
1 may call it. Curat* A most singular and choise jEpithat. 

Afy PToveli iv, Imagine this figure, grotesque, 
peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant, certainly diabolical. 
Peregrination (pe regnn^Mon). [a 'S*pdr 4 - 
gpiptatton (i2th and 16th c. m Littrd), or ad L. 
peregrmahon-eniy n of action from peregrindrT to 
Pebbgbinate. Cf. It, percgrvnaziom, Sp pere- 
grinacion ] 

^ 1 . The action of travelling in foreign lands, or of 
journeying from land to land ; hence, by extension, 
of travelling from place to place. 

^ a xsi 8 Hall Citron* ^ Hen* IV 19 His daily peregrinacion 
in the desert, felles and craggy mountains of [Wales] 
at55o m Boordds Infrcd* Knowl (1870) Forewords 23 The 
Peregrination of Doctor Boarde x6a^ F. G{rimstone] 
D'Acosids Hist. Indies vii iv. 505 This going forth and 
peregrination of the Mexicaines, wul happily seeme like to 
that of Egypt X650 Howell For Traxp (Arb.) it Amongst 
those many advantages, which conduce to enrich the mind 
with variety of Knowledge, ,, Peregrination, or Forraine 
Travail is none of die least. 1^3 Johnson Lt/e Asehant 
Wks IV. 626 The purse of Asenam was not equal to the 
expcnce of peregrination x8x8 Scott Hri* Midi 1, Before 
thw had advanced far on their peregrination. 

D. With a and pi* A course of travel (pioperly 
abroad); a journey, esp on foot; a perambulation; 
m pU = travels Also, A narrative of travels. 

X54B Hooi'er Ten Commandm* x 167 How light so euer 
tins vngodlie people make there gaddynges or peregnna- 
tions . they shalbe culpable and accomptable for as many 
iaultes, as is donne by his familie throwghe his absence 1585 
T, Washington tr Ntcholay*s Voy 1. 1 i The nauigations 
and peregrinations Orientals of Nicholas, 1604 E. G[rim- 
stome] JPAcostds Hist* hniieswi xxvu. 202 The Peregnna- 
tion which I have writtea X7XX Addison Sped, No. 130 
r 4 The VICIOUS Habits and Practises that he Bad been used 
to in the Course of his Pereffnnations 1777 Robertson 
Hist* Avier i 31 The wild fanaticism.. first incited men 
to enter upon those long and dangerous peregrinations. 
z8ao W. miNG Sketch Bk* I. 15* My peregnnations 
about this great metropolis. X853-8 Hawthorne Eng* 
Hote’^Bhs* (1879) II 321 [He] recently published a book of 
his peregrinations 

f 0. A going ns a pilgrim ; a pilgrimage. Ohs 
1^8 Roy Rede me (Arh) 106 Hathe Englond soche 
stacions Of devoute peregnnacions As are in Fraunce and 
Italy? 01x552 Lrland Hm. IV. 71 [Throgmoiton] his 
Father dy^ in Peregrination going to Hierusalem, X637- 
50 Row Iltsi* Kirk (Wodrow Soc ) 75 Workes of supereroga- 
tion, mentis, pardones, perigrinationeis, and stationeis 

fd. The migration or transplantation of a 
plant, etc. tnio another country. Ohs pxtre 
1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed 3) xxv, Concerning the Peiegrina- 
tion of that tree [Elm] mto Spain. 

^.fig, A systematic going through a subject, 
writing, course of study, etc, £ The ^pilgrim- 
age * ox * journey ’ of life : see 2 b. 

16x5 Crookb Body of Man 197 Being armed at this place 
in the tract of my Anatomicall Perigrination z553 R 
Mason Commend, JUt, in Bulweds AnihrepomeLt WheE 
first I cast up this account of your ingenious peregrination 
through the world. 17x7 L. Howel Desiderius (ed 3) 126 
ModesW is absolutely necessary to be retain'd thro' the 
whole Course of our Peregrination till weariiveat the Love 
of God. 

t 2 A sojourning in a foreign land; the condition 
of dwelling as a sojourner; sojourn Obs or arch* 
1630 R. N tr, Camden's Htsi, Min. 125 If he [the Cmr] 
should be constrained to leave his country, she promised 
toreceiue .him with allhonourworthysogrcat a Prince, 
to assigne unto him a convenient place for his perigrina- 
twn. ax638 Medc JVks, (167a) 597 [The] 430 yeais of the 
Peregrinaiion Em Egypt] Exod 12 [40] The 40 years 
travwl in the Wilderness. 1692 Bentlly Boyle Led, vi. 


rpT c$ avOfyunrov^ 0eoO, a Peiegrination of a God 

among men 1697 Bi> I^ai rick Comm, t \od vj 4 He thinks 
the I’tregiination of the L'atlieis is attributed heie to the 
ClnlcUen 

b fig, Man’s life 011 earth viewed as a ‘sojouin 111 
the llesh 

O*’*'* ' M ‘b the sojourn or * labernading ’ of the 

I ' ' Mill I , hence in latei use passing into the 
)i Ill and soof the ‘joiuiKy * tliioiigh life, 

I . I o ‘ » (In quot. 1523, prob itfciniig lo 
Lydgite’s li Tnsl. of le Pchttnape de Vie humitnte ) 

1523 Skelton Gail Lauiel 1221 Of Mamies Lyfe the 
Ptrcgrynacioun, He did Uaimlate, enteiprele, and disclose. 
*549 Compl Slot Piul 18 The schoiL tyme of this cure 
fngil ix'regnnatioiie. 1585 Abr Sand\s iv. rig The 
Israelites dwelt in tents, viiceitaine of then abode, cuer 
icadie to sliifl. whereby they lepiesent vnto vs our peic- 
gimation in this mortahtie, 1626 Donne Serin , Ps jcc 14 
(16 m) 80B Tlie Stmts pray that God would powrc down 
vpori vs grates for our I^eiegiinaiion heie, as lie hath done 
yponthem in their Station theie 2702 C. Mather 
Chr HI II, vxviii (1853) 506 In the eighty third year of his 
peregrination. 1733 P Shaw tr, Bacoiis Philos IVls, 
IVtsd Ancients 1 573 Thro’ all the Journey and Pereginw- 
tion [tn thnere siveperegi inatione} of human Life 
fo. tramf A place of sojouni. Ohs. rare^^ 

X609 Bible (Douay) xii 7 They might receive a ptre- 
giination (Gi diroiKtav^ Vnlg^ pcrcgrinationem] worlhic of 
iJie childien of God, which is a land of nl most deaie tolliee 

Peregnuator (percgrin^tsi) Now only 
affected [a. L, pere^hidtor, agent-n from pere~ 
grtndff to Pbbegbinatis.] One who peregrinates ; 
a traveller in foreign lands, or (loosely) from place 
to place; a pilgrim ; a wanderer. 

x6xo Chesters Trt (1844) Addiess 10 Like a poore Pere- 
gnnator.. contented to passe through the Puigatone of the 
Fiinting-house x668 M. Casaubok Credulity 66 He makes 
himself a great peregnnator, to sati&fie his Curiosity 
18x9 W* Taylor in Monthly Rev LXXXVXII 501 Careful 
to lecord facts of practical utility to future peregrinators 
1839 T Ij. Peacock i Elphtn xn, More materials for 
absorbing thought, than the most zealous pei:egrinatoi,..is 
likely to have at once in his mind 

Lienee Pe*regr£na toxy > ai e, characteristic of 

a peregnnator; moving from place to place. 

*773 Gbserv Pres Si Poor 107 There are among them 
some unquestionably honest and commendably industuous 
accustomed to that peregrinatory mode of living. 

Peregrine, peregrin (pe regrin), a. and sh 
Forms : 4-5 peregryn(e, (6 pelogryne), perry- 
gryne, 7 perignne, 6- peregrine, 7- -grin. 

J |ad. L, pei^egrin-tis coming from foieign parts, 
breign, a foreigner, f.pereger that is abroad or on 
a journey, peiegi'c adv., abroad, to or from 
foreign parts, f. per through + ager field, territory, 
land, country , cf. F. peregrin adj , migratory, 
foreign (i6th a), sb. a pilgrim, in Oresme 1x1400 
(Godef.). In Eng. found first, and until the i6lh c. 
only, in the name of the faucon peregryn or perer 
grine falcotu in 0 'P,faulc(pn pelenn (under the in- 
fluence of winch Ld. Jderners has fawcon pelegtyni). 
The inherited form of L, peregimus^ through 
Romanic and OF., is Pilgrim, q. v ] A. adj. 

1 . Foreign, belonging to another country; out- 
landish, strange; imported from abroad; also, 
f foreign, extraneous, or alien to the matter in hand 
{phs ), Peregrine imte (med.L iontts peregrJnus)) 
name of one of the Gregorian * tones ' or chants. 

c X530 L. Cox Rhd. (1899) 52 Other prohemes (whiche are 
not set out of the very mater it selfe] me called peregrine 
or straunge prohemes. C1540 Filgr. T* 188 in Tl^yunds 
A ntmadv (1865) 82, 1 toke him to be a straunger ,* we ware 
both perrycryne. 1574 Hci^owcs Guenara's Fwu, £p 
(1577) 165 You aske me histories so straunge and peregrine, 
that my wittes may not m any wise but needes go on 
pilgrimage. 1585 Sii^. Melvil Let. in IVodi <no Soc. Misc 
(1644) I 439 Mr. Cmig to preach openly against the 
Peregrine ministeis, 16^ Douland Ornltk* Miervl 35 
There is another Tone, which many call the Peregrine, or 
Strange Tone, it is very seldome vsed in out Harmony 
167^ Evelyn Sylva xxiv (ed. 3) 119 Our Damasco-Plum, 
Quince, Medlar, Figue,. .as well as .several other Peregrine 
trees 1728 Morgan Algiers 1 Pref. 25 Matters of so 
pMrregnne and grotesk a Natuie as this [History] 1831 
Gen P Thompson Exerc. (1B42) L 333 Some persons have 
declaied the st^le of the author [Bentbain] to be occasion- 
ally peregrine and diflicuU. 1893 Woi king Mend Coll, yml, 
Oct 259 In my own small gaiden X have four peregrine 
species of grass. 

2 . Asirol, Of a planet : Situated in a part of the 
zodiac where it has none of its essential dignities. 

X588 J. Harvey Disc Prohl to8 Jupiter extolled, and 
preferred aboue Satume, who at that instant is Petegiine, 
and out of all his essentiall dignities 2663 Dryden Wild 
Gallant Prol. 26 Venus, the lady of that house, 1 find Is 
Peregrine, 1706 Phillips s. v , Among AsUologers, a Planet 
is said to be peregrine, when found in a Sign or Place of 
Heaven, where it has none of its five Essential Dignities, 
viz. House, Exaltation, Triphcity, Term, or Face 28x9 J. 
Wilson Compl* Did, Asirol 168 The lord of the house 
being combust, retrograde or peregrine 
t 3 . Upon a pilgrimage; upon one’s travels; 
travelling abroad. Obs* 

1655 M. Carter Hon Redso (1660) sag Certain peregrine 
Christians going to visit the Holy Sepulchre. x6^ Osborn 
Adv Sou Wks (1673) S5, 1 am not much tinwillmg to give 
way to peregrine motion for a time 1768 Sterne Sent, 
youm* (1778) I. 25 (Desobligeani) The whole aimy of 
peregrine martyrs ; moie especially those travellers who set 
out upon their travels, .under the direction of governois 
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PBREaRllS^ITY, 


680 


4 , Peregrine falcon (also 4-5 fancon pere- 
giyn(e, 6 fawcon pelegryne, and see B. 3) : 
a typical species of falcon (Falco peiegnnuii') of 
very wide distribution, and formerly held in the 
greatest esteem foi hawking 

There are numerous local races, vaxieties, or sub-species, 
some of whicli, as tlie American peiegrme or Duck-hawk 
iF^coancUum^vcoA. the Australian I* milanogenys^xa.^\yy 
many omuholpgjsts ranked as distinct species. 

[The name is merely an Englishing of the med L. falco 
(used Cl 250 by AlhertUb Alagnus De Anwiet* 
x\iii, viii, Falconum genus (luod vocatur peregrinum) , the 
'^T^v& faticon ^^&>/«(used C1263 hyJBiunetto Latiml^ It 
falmte peilegrtno (z3th t), all meaning ‘pilgrim fdcon ' , 
so called because the young were not, like the^ ludaces^ 
mats, 01 Eyas hawks, taken from the nest (which is usually 
built on an inaccessible crag or precipice), but caught on 
their passage or ‘pilgrimage' fiom their breeding-place 
‘ faucons que om apele pelerins, parce que mes iie truci e 
son nif, ains est pris aussi corame eii pelei mage Brunet Lat, 
fyJsor cl (ed Cliabaille 202) Hence also the name 
jiassagt(,./iawl , in Eng IransI of F^lgnm falcon 

or hasoh (See also Haggard sh )] 

01386 CuAUCFR Sqr's T 420 A flaucon pereg^ Tr/ r 
-si-ynel thanue suned she Of frenide Land 1486 Ba 6 f 
Alhatts D iij b, Ther is a Fawken peregtyne And that is 
for an Erie igag Ld. Beknkrs From II, xlvi. 159 Fawcons 
pelegrynes,that haue stande and rested longe on the perche 
hath grete desyre to flye abrode iSTS Turbcrv Falcouf le 
33 Of the Haggort Falcon, and why she is called the 
Peiegrme, or Haggart 1774 Golusm Nat Hist V jai 
The peregrine falcon does not moult till the- middle of 
August, 1843 Yarrell HisU Birds I 3a 1 he gi eat docility 
of the Peremme Falcon, and the compaiative ease with 
which the birds are procured, has lendered them the most 
fiequent objects of the falconer’s care and tuition ^ 1873 W 
MelLWRAiTH Guide Wigtavanshirc 139 These precipices aie 
frequented by tbe peregrine falcon 
6. Fere^n prseior [L. fmtor peregrmusl, a 
second preetor appointed at Rome B c. 47’, to 
administer justice between Roman citizens and 
peregnnSjOrbetween peregrins themselves seeB i. 

1880 Muirhead Gams i. § 6 The two praetors, the urban 
and the peregrin, 

B so. 1. A sojourner in a forei^i laud , a person 
residing in a place where he is a stranger 01 
foreigner j now only in Fotft. Antiq. A resident m 
ancient Rome not having the rights of citizenship, 
an alien denizen. 

1593 Bilsou Govt Chrises Clu 7 Isaac and lacob soiourned 
as strangers and peregrines fiist m the land of Canaan 
<1x636 UssuER Ann vi, (1658) 430 They were peiegrines 
and strangers in the land of tae Jews 1673 Crownc 
Country tv it iii 47 b, The great favouis and honours you 
were pleas’d to confer on me, who am. but a peregrine. 1880 
Muirhead Gaittsi §68 If a woman who is a Roman citizen 
has by mistake mariied a peregrin as if he also were a 
citizen, she is permitted to prove cause of error Hid iv 
g 37 In the same way a peiegriu feigns citizenship wlien he 
IS pursuer in the same action. 

+ 2 . A pilgrim, a traveller in a foieigii land. Ods 

*570 Foxe a. tf M (ed. 2) 46S/1 In the which ycare 
were numbred of peregrines go^g in, and commyng out 
euery day at Rome, to the estimation of hue thousand 
x6r3 Pilgrims jy vu § j Here fMeeJeaJ we found 

a maruellous number of Strangers, and Peregnnes or 
Pilgrims 1634 Gayton Picas Notes iii 11. 76 The story 
of an Outlandish Peregrine, or Traveller 

3 . « Fere^m falcon ; see A. 4, 

1333 Eden Diodes 283 Theie are also ierfalcons sakers 
and peregrines wbiche were vnkso wen to the ancient princes, 
tSnSuLDEN Hliistr BraytovlsPoly olh v,8s Whether these 
here are the Haggarts (which they call Peregrin’s), or Fidcon- 
gentles, I am no such Falconer to argue jbut this I know, 
that the reason of the name of Peregrin's is giuen, for that 
they com from remote and vnknowneplaces <zi66i Fuller 
Worthies, Shropsh 4 The Aryes of Pembrook shire, wheic 
Perigrines did plentituUy breed 1739 B. Martin Nat Hist 
Bng II 359 Excellent Faulcons, called Peregrins 

1863 Kingsley Heretu xx, Out of the reeds shot the 
peregnne, 

Peregrillity (per^gmiiti). [ad, .pirignniti 
(Rabelais 1 6th c), or ad h. peregrlmtas Ihe con- 
mtion of a peregrlnm or foreigner: see ^m] 
The condition of being a foreigner or alien, esp. in 
Roman Anttq. (see qiiot 1880); fthe quality or 
feet of being foreign, foreignuess, outlandishness, 
strangeness {ohs^. 

XS91 G FLETcnEK Rmsc Comnm, (Hakl. Soc ) 151 This 
causeth the Emperours to be very wane for excluding of 
all peiegnnitie that might alter their fashions 1607 Schoh 
Disc agst Antichrw v, 33 The affected peregriniue of his 
straunge attire 1774 Eoswei l Jml I'our Hebrides 29 Aug , 
He said to me ‘ these people, sir, may have somewhat of 
aperegriiuty in their dialect, which relation has augmented 
to a different language I asked him if peregnmty was an 
English woid He laughed and said, ‘No’ 1807 F 
Wrangham Senn T7 apu I, Script 21 Stamped with idiotism 
or with peregrinity i 89 a M uirkead Gams 566 Peregi^miy, 
the condition of those who, being free, were neither citizens 
nor colonial or Junian latins, though possibly Roman sub- 
jects. ipoo yrnl Ednc, Mar 206,^ A mere conconulant of 
peregrinity ^ 

b. A soj'oiirn or journeying abroad, rare, 

X831 Carlyle Sterltngii iv, Five health-joiii aeys which 
he had to make in all * Five forced peiegrinities* Ibid 
vi, A new removal, what we call ‘ his third peiegnnity had 
to be decided on 

llPereion, perSBOa (peroi^n, perz^n). Zool 
[A factitious term intended to represent Gi. 
Trepaioa/p, irepaiSjVj pr. pple of ntpatovi' ^lo cany I 
across, transport erron. taken as ‘ to walk about , | 


Later users of the term have more exactly Irans- 
liteiated the reputed Gr souice as perxon,'] A 
name for the tlioiax in Crustacea, as bcaiing the 
ambulatory limbs. Cf Pleoit Hence Perei o-, 
perasopod, Pereio*-, perseo'podite, one of llic 
ambulatory limbs attached to the pereion 
1833 C SPENCuBATEiiii?^/ But Asset (i8s6)a7Thoiacic 
segments, {Pereion, fiom irepaidw to wilk about peieton, 
pai t which &upporls the walking legs 1 his and the following 
[pleon] are suggcbted instead ot the old and incorrect 
synonyms of thoraA.,ttbdo//ii.n,&.c) Ibid 35 "Jheptriio- 
poda, or walking feet — 1 Ins includes the live postenoi 
thoracic feet of authors 1877 W. Thomson ^oy Challenge 
I li 131 At the base of the first segment of the pcrcion 
1877 Encytl Brit VI 635/2 In the adult il/j/wf, eight pans 
of hmbs (that is to say the five paiis of penuifadtles 01 
‘ walking feet and the three paiis of maxillipeds or jaw- 
feet*) aie all fuinished with two branches 1893 SicnniNO 
Ciiisiacca iv 44 The trunk K often called the perxon, 
intended to signify the ambuiatoiy pait Ibid 45 Jhc 
possession of chelm is not confined to the first pair of so- 
called peiaopods. 

f Pere-jonette j m 5 pereion0t(t)e, also 
porionet = pear-jonct * see Peak sh 5 
CX3B6 CiiAuccR Miller's T 62 She was fui moorc blisful 
on to see Than is the newe pereioucltc tiee [tFii 4 hlSii , 
Lamb pere lonete lie, Lansd, perionet Ucc ] 

Perell, obs form of Paerbi:#, Pjsabd, Peril 
P erella (peiela), perell© (pciel), [ad Y, 
perrelle, var. of parelle, L parella : see Paeblmc ] 
The lichen Lecanota Farella, oi tbe clyc obtained 
from It 

*7®3 Justamond ti. RaynaPs Hist Indits V 230 'i’hc 
plant known by the n.oine of PercHa, which is made use of 
m dying scailet 1858 Simmonds Diet Tuxde, Ihitllc, a 
name foi the cuib's-eye lichen, found on locks iti ntuim- 
tainous counines, which yields a purple d>e 

Peremmt, Peremotmte, obb. ff. Pebiment, 

pAEAMOUNaV 

t Pere*mpt, z'. Civil Lazo, Obs. tare, [f, L. 
prompt-, ppL stem of penmPre to destroy, dlit olT, 
kill, etc. : see Pbeemptory.] Iram To do awiiy 
with, extinguish, quash (a legal i^rocess or suit). 
So t Fere mption Obs,, quashing 
1726 Ayiirfl Paragon 82 Nor is it any Objection to say, 
That the Instance of the Cause of Appeal ih pcremplcd by 
the Desei tion of an Appeal Ibid 151 Thu, l*ciempli<m <»f 
Instance was introduced in Favoui of the Publick, lest Buub 
should otheiwise be tendered immortal .ind petpctual. 

t Pere mptor, {sh) St. Obs. i'omis’ 6 
-oir, -oure, 6-7 -our, 7-8 -or [a. F pdretnploiie 
(13th c, in Lit lid), ad. L pcrcmptnn-us PyujsMr- 
TOBT, Cf. F. exception pdremp/oue in Littrd ] « 
PjiBB>n?TOiiY. (Chiefly in Sc. Law ) 

CX470 [implied in PtRrMProRLY] 1349 Coiiipl Scot Ep 6 
For fait or ane perenmtoir conclusione tgfit Reg Privy 
Council Scot 1 . 167 To propone all his dcfcnssis peremp- 
touus and dilatouns. quhilkis thai will use. 1376 Ibid 
II. 540 In respect LbaL the samyii day wes pcrcmptour. 
1582 Ibid 111 . 303 Ills MajesUe hes ordanit and appointil 
Ills court of just1c1.11 le to be haldm . as secund court peremp- 
tourc to all pusonis ancisLil to tins preseut court 16^ 
Skene Reg, Maj , Forme Piocts ni Tins sccund summons 
IS peicniptour Ibid 115 For ane peremptour exception 
proponed, and lawfully proven, causes the pruponer therof, 
to be perpetually absolved 1721 Ramsay Content 193 The 
missive letter and peremptor bill Forlxide them rest. 

b. clhpt as jA a peremptoiy exception, de- 
fence, or plea see Peeemptoby A i. 

Bannatynr yml. Trans Scot (1806) 110 So am not 

I bound to answir ihainc, nor yit there aeeu&atiunu, till tli.at 
they give answir to my pcrcmptour 

Peremptorily (pe icmPt3uli),«tfo. [APbeeme- 
roftr + -LY^,] In a peremptory manner; so as 
to preclude debate, discussion, or opposition. 

1 . So as to fix or settle the matter; so as to 
decide the question ; decisively, conclusively ; so 
as to leave no doubt ; defimtcly, positively. 

* 5*3 IV Let to Hen. Fill z6 July in Hall Citron , 
Hen, VIII 'jgh. The sayd metyng of our and >our lomi- 
mii>sioners at the bordcis, was peremptorily appuynt Ud 
betwyxtyott and v^i, 1396 Bacon Plax 4* use Low Law 

II (r6^s) 5* A line barreth oblatei, peremptorihe 2677 Gall 
Crt GenitlesW iv. 500 What their sui was cannot be ptrem- 
torily detei mined 1743 H. Waltoie Lett to Plann J 
Ixxiv ji66 Monday is fixed peremptorily 1878 1 < W T)ai i 
Lcct Preach, vi 163 The question cannot be determined 
peremptorily. 1882-3 Schajfs Bncyel Relig Knawl, III 
^AThf^ The worship of saints and tlie doctrine of purgatory 
weie peremptorily rejected as opposed to Scripture 

b In the way of a peremptory citation. 
iSgx Greene Disc Coosnage{is<9di 18 Thescitalion shalbe 
peremptouly serued m his parish Cliiirch, 
c In the way of * peremptory challenge' (Pebemi*- 
'TOBY i) , without giving a reason for tbe objection. 

x66o Trial Regie 33 You may Challenge five and thirty 
Pcrcraptonly If you go beyond , you know the Danger. 
rpnx Trials Colledgear Pfr y-ust Tones Doyouchillengo 
him peiemptonly, or with cause? 1708 J Ciiamberijiyne 
St Gt Brii r. iir vi (1737) r86 A pnsoner may challenge 
35 of the Junes peremptorily in High-Treason 1^4 
Uiawbers Encytl VII 3S4/2 Those who, on being arraigntd 
for felony, . . peremptorily challenged more than twentyjurois. 

a. As at a peremptory time or in obedience to 
a peremptory order , without fail. 

X713 m Picton Vpool Plume. Rec (i886) IT. xq Every 
CouiiLillmmi that does not attend at two o’clock, or within 
half an hour after two o’clock in the afternoon peremptorily 

+ 2 Absolutely, without exception or question. 
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i6a6 Bacon Syha § loo Some Oigans arc so puinuptoiily 
necessaty, llint the livlinguisliniciit of the Spit it doth 
speedily follow 1683 Villiiks (I)k lluLkhm) Keheat^al 
in I (ed 4) 25 This Song is paunptuuly the very Ijcst lh.it 
LVer ytl was Wiitten xySBhl WAit'ori Let to luiilStnif 
fm dia Sept ,Scptcmbei . hashithu to been pucinptoi ily fine 
'j 3 Dctciminedly , obstiiiatclj^ Obs 
crSS3 Hakpsiiiu} Divorce I hn I ///(CanidLii) 129 If he 
stood stiffly and peremptouly, he ami Ins houSL livc«t ever 
ifur in pt,rpetiial and publio ignomiiiiL x66i luiuiah 
Moitiiose ill Hail Phst (Ikiik) VII syj One who stuck 
peiunptoiily to the piescnl m.miins. 

4 . In the way of positive belief or asscilioii, 
with full assuiance; positively, dogmatically. 

137X Goloinu Calvin on Ps h 18 ili. sjtc.ikLlli not 
peiemptonly, as thougli God rein ted tin- sacntji'Ms, 1396 
bftAKs r Ilun IV, it iv f/j 163® Ikia/ it ti Pa/jat 's / tit 
(vo! 11.) 14s B IS not fit to .iffiiim. anything lot) neicinp- 
toiily, 1732 II. Waii'di L (184C) II 157 Stone at 
first peiemptonly denied having seen that book 182234 
Goods Study PI id (cd 4) I j|t, I base not j<‘l iinph»><-d 
It on a scale that enables me to siieak pcieniptoidy. 

6 . In the way, oi with an aii> ol positive 
command or the like, impeialivcly, imperiously. 

i63orKVNNi Anii’Aimtn 177 'Ihatwhnh etiuyinan is 
peremptouly bound to IjcIuik, must nttds In ttu< 1677 
V s ■ (#■' C .s'd 1 U is hi that pii- 

, , I i . ei I ■ ' . • I 1839 T VMi s / aut\ 

..y'-’ J ■ J I < "AOits ,1 I 'iiiiinily insistcil ujton 
taking then dcpai till c 1896 (it N 11 Puuii u lit ( 1 
Plug Nov. 29 , 1 had to oidtr him peiemptonly to !c.ivc the 
biittery. 

Peremptoriness (pc rLiunoimcs). [fi as 
prec.-i--Ni'Ha.] The quality or charactci of being 
peremptoiy, posilivcncss, absoluteness, conelubive- 
ness, impel ativcncbs, assurance, iloginatism, un- 
penousness, f fixed dcteimiimlion, obslinatT, etc. 

2386 A 1 )ay/'//v II. (ifi-'S) yn Finding by sin h 

pueinpluunessc iny sense to bee mn lotinc, you. i ut im yi t 
ihirtio pound shoitcr 1602 Wakni n Alb hng. Kpit. ( tin A 
375 This vnespLi ted piuinploiincsse in him aiiiami amt 
mislikul not a few 1649 Koni kis Clnvis Ihbl 4n 'llu 
Pel c'inptont)o.se of Goilb pinpusc. to tuitic Babylon i6m 
Born 1 1 yj Art xiv (lycm) m4 WouIs . difivciul in inr 
siuitn mid percmpiotiness of a O iimiuuid. 1748 K n kakov in 
Cliiftssa (luto) 1 . xvn. 114 No jMcmuioriruss, (’buy 
JIatlowc; once you tlcclatc yonisi If inJlcMbte, 1 Itasi* (lorn . 
1876 (jRMN Sir ay. Sind 318 Her exhori.uioiis .it llu* Mik- 
lied have a somewhat startling pvremplonncss about them 
1 Peremptorize, v. Obs. iate. [a. obs. F. 
pcrcniplonserii^Sh c. in Godef.), or (in tpiot. 1644) 

f. I ’EIIKMITOIIY -{- -IKK.] a. Scc 1 6 Z I . b. 'lu 
make pereinplory or absohilc 
i6xx Co 1 Lu, iVo (./////(;/ /ui, to pi i»nii|Ui»ri/i* J tn I'uiul.in 
passe away peremptorily x644J,Gikm»\\in Innot Tnumpti* 
(1645) 67 Authuritie..ii> pe'rcinplon/i hy Int and sword alt 
their lumiatiuns whatsu<.ver, as .igiea.itdc to s Wmd 

tPere*mptorly, adv. .St. ( bs. [f. i'piij-MiTott 
+ cf. Y, pdtemplohmcnt m Ilal/,- 

Darm)] « Peiikmitobjly. 

^1470 III NRvsoM Plor Fab \i {Pttil BtasiA in, Sum 
inotut the seheip before the Widf, that lie Ptnmptoiufii 
Compem 2564 Pii,'y Count it Scot I. lb» pio- 
(uratuurpiuha iiropunit ucieniptourlivam LXi^ptioun. 2639 
Dkumm oiJ* Havmii. Hist 7 as f , Wks, (1711) ‘1*1 (B*f««e 
1530] suits of law \seie pereniploily decided by bailhe*. 
sheriffs, and other judges 

Peremptory ( pcTein^'lori), a. (ath*., sb . ) A Isi > 
6-7 poremtory, -io, (6 porontory, paremptory, 
paraptarie, poroanytorio, porojnniafcory, 7 par- 
antory, perremtory). [atl. ( through AFr.^rt w//- 
ionc, Y.pdfempioue) I,, pet emplon-us dcHtinctiso, 
tlcadly, mortal , that puts an cntl to, ticcisivc ; f. 
pcremplor petempI'US^ pa.pplc. of /Vv/- 

mUie to take away entirely, cut on, d«»troy (i 
rEB- 3 + emt^te lo buy, purchase ; ong., to lake) : 
see -OBY. Introduced into French and Ktighsh ns 
a term of Roman Jurisprudence, ni winch use 
retained in Scots I.aw (in 16 I7lhc. usually as 
RKBEifiTOtt) ; thence, in transferred sc'fi&es, alsti tn 
Knglibh 1 aw, and at length in getn nil u$e. (Sense 
6 was taken later fioni the more lUtral I., sense.)] 
I 1 , In Roman 1 aw, ubetl m tlic w.*ns<,‘ ‘ that 
destroys, puts an cad to, or ]itcdudtb all tiebatc, 
question, or delay*, hence ‘citxibtvc*, m 

paemplory cdttl, daicc, ordinanui {peumpiittittm 
ednlum, Digest 5. i. 70), anil pctemplory extip- 
(tons, defence, phti {pctcmploftw CMeftimes, Gat 
Inst. 4 § 120, lai), VIZ siidi as tend to quash the 
action (see KxcEiTiox 4); hence, also, in Miig. 
Law, peremptory challenge (C’ham.fmjb sb. or 
cxcepttoa (quot. 1596), an objection without siiciw- 
ing any cause, allowcfl to a prisoner against a 
certain number of jurymen; peremptory mamUimin, 
a mandamus in which the command is uliHilutis 
usually issued after one found insufficient ; Avew/- 
iory writ, an oiigmal writ directing Uie snertfr to 
I enforce the defendant’s ajqiearance in court with- 
out option ; so peremptory dtalim, clc* 

[CX230 Bkacion iv X X, ( RulN) I IT. » .Sunt «nim e ncefH , 
qua coinpetunt cuiitra breve, & avdum dtfieruut, md rt**« 
l^enmunt.. .K^ «uiaiii tiuadam pertvmptoiia quoMiuiu jid pcf 
sonam umus & dilatoria judicii, & lum pvrtiuplof b qiiamtim 
ad personam altenus. 2292 Bki ntiK, Kxcouttmiti tieimuutorN 
see Exckfiion 4.I isjo-x Act at IUm. Vlfi, t. N** 
person arraloed fer aay pety tnuuoa murder or fckiiiy be 
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fioinhonsfuiUicadniilUd ' » i *■- ' i 
th<2 iioiiibie of .YV [z5i>i ^ vj I ■ • ^ 15U1 

Lamuaudij hocn, iv xiv. (isBB) SS7. 159* Gukilnc UpU, 
(1871) jg Ifo Imih Uib poitniloiy scitaUoa leady to 
sulo liini to tiiu AiLlKlc.u.oi)b ur ollJtials ouin U 1596 bi'i nslk 
State ltd WU (UlolxO 619/j AfJlon in las Liyall may 
have* tliu ty-WK uxmptionh pm tiupLoi ycniinyiist the jurours 
1596 liAoON i 4 V^eLom Im\}\ n (1636)8 Thme is no 
i« p-i 1 I ,1 j 1 Mw 1 1 nipLory pka to the poraon in 

«• 1 I. I . ' V othei aolioii 1770 Junius 

'' '* "V' 1 I. ■ ■ aislom jou wue aiuliouzed 

to make a peioiitploiy diallungc of a juiyuian 1809 J, 
MAKb»\;/ Lomt, 0 />w v, (iB^g) t»i; A pticjaptoiy man- 
damus iiiust be awardedt 1838 W Jit' 11 jPict Ltvm Scot 
b V rc'iemiitoiydefeiiccb . arc nosiLive allegations 

whttli eiitui into the incuts of the cause iLscR and have llic 
eflTccl cither of taking away the giouud of action, 01 of 
exluigttibliitig its eneclH. 18S0 Muikhkad Cwm iv. § lao 
JCxccpLions aic pucniptoiy that remain available always, 
and cannot be excluded; buch are tlie exceptions of con- 
stiaint at dole, 

b. Hoiicc, in orOumry language, t(a) Of a con- 
cUibion, bLatcrneat, fact, etc. Admitting no con- 
tiadicUon or denial, iiicontioveiUblc; settling the 
maltei, conclusive, decisive, definite, final, [fibs.y 
or meigcd in x|.) (//) Of a command, ordei, etc 
Admitting no jofiibal ; imperative 
(«) *53* Morc ConfuL Timiaic Wks, 465/1 The fuiall 
petenipLorye htoppe against al conliadiccion. a 1548 Hacl 
C/i)on,,J/cn. /^/// 1 7a lie in no wiscwoll take the dcrwuiicc 
doocii by your Ilciault as a pareniptory intiinacion of miic 
1640 RiYNOcub Passions xxxviii, A mathematician's con- 
clusions ought to be peiemplory and gruuucledon puiiciples 
of infallible evidcucc 1718 Hlarnk CoUcU (0 11 , S) VI 
jd; The chief iea«- ’1 - tj n «‘*-c , *j 1 A s«c 
fi 0111 the V. Chance ' 'n bwi 1-. - d, 11 N- > 

(d) *57® 1**1 1 MiNO / ' r# f / ,» ' , (‘ ‘ . j I'l 

be had pcrutnplorie goucMiimoiu, anu uuiiciaii auiuoiiue 
1607 Rowiands Dio)^ Landt, ii The Theife in the pei- 
cinpLoi y tcarmca of * StamI, deliuer yoiu Purbsc ’ 1759 John- 
son A\tisdas xwiiif A peiuinptoiy command would have 
compelled ohedicucc*. *843 Carlylh/VwM /V. iv m, New 
iinpcuotis pemnptoiy necessities, 1878 Ilosw SMtuiCVcr- 
t/iaj^e 405 The ordcis of the Senate were peicmptoiy 
2 . /mw. Said of a day or time decreed or defi- 
nitely fixed for the performance of some act, esp. 
in a court of law, Kaicly in general use. ? Obs 
*S* 3-*4 ‘Act 5 ITen. VII Ty c, 1 'J'hc seid Cliaunceller shall 
prelix and assign unto hym a convcnyciit petemptone day 
to prove liys ohjcccion, *579 in Atchjeol Cant 11 8x A 
paianlaiie daye foi us to upper bcfoie the sated exchcLoi 
x6^6 h’AUi, Munm ti. Dox^cahnCs Advts ft Parnass 11, 
xciv (1671) ^17 They picfixt five days for the fiist, five for 
llic su omi, iiid fivo more foi the last peiemptory teaim, for 
evuiy one to come in, 1754 Kiciiakosun Giatuhson IV. 
\MV. 17.1 , 1 may as well fix a peremptory day at once 
b. I J dice, Positively fixed; absolutely deter- 
mined or bcUled; absolutely recjuisitc, esbcntial 
X59() f) KAY ION Leg IV 45;. Fui ways tlioro be the grealcbt 
things to hit, If Men could find ihc peremploue gale. 
*6*5 llAcoN Hsk.y SuUiiom (AibOjii [riiat] no liiiill 
sh dl ipi)caro bo peremptory, but that it hath some Out-let 
of Ib)pc, avjix Kbn Ptejtaiahves Pool. Wks, 172X IV, 8$ 
Shoukt Agony upon you seises Pray not for peremptory 
Rase x86q Ismi ksoN CoikL Lf/Cy IVmitk Wks. (Holm) 11 
Jli) It IS a peremptory point of vutuc that a man’s indc- 
peiulencu be secured. 

fC. iolhii. ‘ Absolute’, Utter, thorough. Obs 
1598 II. JoNsoN Ev Man tn limn. 1. i, What would you 
doc, you peiuinptory gull V 

[ 3 . i’lccliuling all doubt or hesitation in legaid 
to action; resolute; lesolvctl, delcnniued {U do 
something, oi that someLliing be done) ; also, m a 
bad facnsc ; Obstinate, stubborn, self-willed. (Of 
a peison, or thing personified, or of puipose, 
action, etc.) Obs. 

1589 (Ikeknu Mcmplum (Aib) st The ayre yoelding 
prciudiciall saiiors, seemd to be pciemptoiy in some fatall 
lebolulion xs9SSnAKs, Jo/inii i. -jS^ Not death litmselfe 
In mortnll An 10 lialfc so pcrcinptone, As wc to keepe this 
Citic. (t X64X bucKWNc let. wks. (1646) 85 Excuse me if 
I continue peremptory m the resolution I have taken 
1659 m lUirlotis IJiafjf {1B2S) IV. 301 He proved a peremp- 
tory fellow, and would not confess. *702 ling Theophrast 
i8j When we arc lukle and incsolute, we brug of being 
obstinate and jicicmptory. 17XX Huaubsu. Charac. ii 1. 
(1717) n. J30 Uherc 4uc hardly any-whcie at this day a sort 
of People more peicmptoi y X759 Franklin Wks. 1840 
III. 479 The llouse is peremptory, and will adisit of no 
allcialiou 111 their bill. 

4 . Of ixjrsons, 01 their woids, actions, etc, (often 
in icfcrence to manner) : Positive in opinion or 
assertion ; quite certain, fully nsburcdj in bad 
beiibc, Intolerant of debate or conliadiction ; ovei- 
confident, showing too much assurance, dogmatic, 
1586 A Day Eng Secretary n (1625) ai, I am not a little 
gi leuetl to think tlut you should m that peremplone sort you 
do, atli ibutc vnto me the name of so base and vniiL a dealmg 
X588 SiiAKS Zr X. A V 1 , 31 Hib humour is lofty, his dis- 
course peieraptonc. *691 Ray Creation 11 (i6ga) 94 In my 
dcni.d of the Spontaneous Generation of Plants, I mu 
not so confident and peremptory 1706 EsrcoURC Pa/r 
Jiia/nJ. in. i. They are able to put the pereraptonest 
Witness to n Nonplus x86x 0 W Holmes Dteadt^News- 
iabcrxw Old Vol L\fe (1891) 13 Say what you like, -only 
don't be too pereniploiy and dogmatic. i86a Maurice Mo} 

^ Met. Philos IV. VII § 1. 333 The dogmatism and peremp- 
tory propositions of Hobbes. 

6. Intolerant of refusal or opposition ; insisting 
on compliance or obedience; impeiious, dicta- 
torial. (Now the most usual sense ) 
xxox .SiiAKS, Two Cent i. ni. 7* To morrow be m rcadinesse, 
to goe, Excuse it not . for I am peremptory, 1614 B. Jonson 


Barth Fatriv i, Iiistice Overdo is a veiyparantoiy Person 
1773 Goldsm Stoops to Cong v 1, Ha • ha ! ha I '1 he perenip 
tory tone in which he sent foith his sublime commands • 
*^7 Dicklns Pickw 11^ '1 upman was somewhat indignant 
at the peiemptory tone in winch he was desned to pass the 
wine. 

tll. 6 Deadly, destiuctive Obs 
1567 FrNroM '2 rag Disc. 24 [She] doth ihi eaten iny 
yonge and lendci ycai es with moi c peren toi ye plages 1605 
JiACON Adv Leant i vu § 3 Those Notions of Religion, 
pohcie and morahljc; which do picscive them from all 
ruinous and peremptory eiiotus and excesses 16x4 W. B 
Philosophers BanqnU (ed e) 3 There are subjectoiy and 
pel Linent pcieinptoiie infirmities therevnlo belonging 

f B. as adv. a collotp. Absolutely, eiUiiely 
b. By a peremptory ordci , without fail Obs. 

*S33”4 det 25 Hen. Vllly c 3 § i Every person and 
persones that chalenge peieinptoiie above the iiombcr of 
XX tCf auot 1530-1 in I ] 1598 B Jonson Ev Man rn 
12 nm I , V, The must peiemptory absmd clowne of ciiiisten 
dome, this day, he is liolden [1709 Sirype Ann. 2ie/ I 11 
64 'J'hnL he [lioner] shotild make his answei by Ivords on 
Wednesday next pmcniptoiy at nine of the clock ] 

I" O. ell/pl. as sb Short ioit peremptory chalkn^ey 
ctialioiiy comma mi y riiUy wi it, etc Obs. 

*606-7 Bacon Rep 2 Vdfw ahsation m Lett. tj. Life (1868) 
III 327 If want of health may not excuse attendance, nor 
want of hearing answci foi not reporting, he knew not what 
to say foi himself Foi othei s they have stood as pcrenip- 
tories, hut to him they cannot seivc dilatoiies 1644 
Prynne & VVauki r Inimns's 'Trial 8 He pvocured sixe or 
seven siiccessnc adjoin nnicnts of the day of triall (some of 
llicinaAer a pei rcinloiy) .tlmcby to tiie out the Prosecutors 
a *670 Hackkt Alp IVilltavis 1. (1692) 174 Two or three 
aflcrnoons he allotted eveiy week to hear pereinptories 
*737 Outer of Cork Water Club 21 Apr. 111 N Sf (p.gth Ser 
Vfl 489 No man be allowed inoie than one bottle to his 
share, and a peiemptory *7^ Richardson Gtandison 
(*8iq) 11. xvi 172, I went up with my father's peremptory y 
as I may call it, to my sister. 

Perende, appealing ♦ see Pjsar v, 
Ferendiuate (peie lulmiiH), v, lare [f. ppl. 
slcm of mecl.L. penndmare (in cl. L. only m vbl. 
i,h.peiendttidiiOy Martial), f perendm us (the day) 
after lo-monow, f. pejcndie\ on the day after to- 
nionow (Gr. Ttkpxxv beyond, L. die on the day) J 
a. trails To put off till the day after to-morrow, 
to defer fiom day to clay. ran. b tnlr. To stay 
from clay to clay, to make an indefinite slay. So 
Fexeudlnaut [ad. medL. perendiudul~em, pi. 
pplc.] seequot ; Ferendina tlon, rarSy 'a putting 
off till the day after to-morrow ’. 

*656 Blount Olossogr , 2^et endimte to put olT for a day, 
or till the next day after to moriow 1658 Phillips, 
Pet endiHatioiiy a putting olT for a clay 1886 Wiliis & 
Clark Cambridge I, lutrod 88 The word peienclimnt 
{pet endiiuiHs) mus originally applied to persons who availed 
lliemselves of the hospitality of religious houses, by making 
long visits. Ibid. 8g The Master and Scholars are not to 
permit any one to j^erendinate within their walls for a longer 
period than a fortnight# Ibid, The founder of (Queen’s 
College, .piobibits hisscholnrs to giant to any perendinating 
stranger a chambei for life 

Fereudure (porendmou),®. rare. [f. Per- 2 4- 
Eitdure.] tuir. To endure or last through a long 
time, or throughout a process or course of action. 
Hence PerenduTing ppl a. 

18 Encycl. Brit. (0.), Perenduring Roaie. 1896 Chicago 
Advance a6 Mar. 453/2 Self is not the ‘ 1 ’ as the perenduring 
subject of all its acts. 

Perengale, variant of Parboal Obs. 
tPere'nmity. Ohs. rate. [Pee- 4.] Excessive 
enmity. 

*585 Grxenb Planetomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 55 There 
had hen such a pcrenmitie betweene the house of the 
Valdt accJuc and the Celijy that [etc ] 

'i* Fero unalf Obs. \Cf.O¥.perenttel{i/{Oic. 
in Godef.), ad, L. type ^pereimdl-ts — L perennis ] 

sspEBBNNIAli. 

«x485 Dighy Mysi (1882) iii 637 Good lord of loiddes, my 
hope peihenuall [?perhennall], With }e to stond In grace 
and fawour to se 1635 Pi ksom Vat ieties l 5 In respect of 
the Heavens percnnall and ince'.sant rotation, and the 
Ayres conlinuall revolution 1681 Rycaut tr Gracian's 
Critich 37 Those perennal Slrearas of Fountains. 
Fereunate (pere n^h), v mre. [f. ppl stem 
of L perenndrey f. per through + anims year, or 
f. perennts : see next ] a. trans. To make peren- 
nial or lasting, b. tnlr To last or live through 
a number of years, as a perennial plant. So 
Fexexma tion, 

1623 Cockeram, PerenmUy to last many yeares 1698 
Money Masters all 'IViings 16 So tho’ Money can't peren - 
imte your days. Yet after Death, she hath the power to 
raise You into Bliss *888 I B Balfour m Nature 20 
Dec. 188/2 Properly to understand perennatioiij the peicn- 
nating portions must be examined at all periods of the 
resting season as well as when they are starting anew into 
>^etaiive activity. 

FereuxiiaJL (p&e nial), a, and sb. [f L perm- 
m~s lasting thiough the yeai or years [f. per 
through + anmtts year) + -al : cf. Pebbnral ] 

A, adp. 1 . Lasting, continuing, or extending 
throughout the year; said esp. of a spring or 
stream which Hows through all seasons of the year. 

(But both in this and h, the sense is capable of being under- 
stood as ‘Lasting through successive years, never-faihng, 
perpetual as in 2, of vdiich continuance tlwough all the 
seasons of the year is the condition.) 


*703 Dampier Voy (172^ III. i 296 Rivers, Biooks, and 
Peicniiuil Spiings vjx^U^exiKVi Phys -Theol. \\ v (1727) 
50 noie^ Thcic is such a Thing as Subterianeous Heat As 
IS manifest from ihe smoking of perennial Fountains 111 
frosty Weatliei . 1879 A R, Wallace Attshalasta xvi 309 
Their rapid (low and perennial supply of water are excellently 
adapted tor irrigation 

i b. Rcmauiing gieen or leafy lliroughoiit the 
year , esergreen (Of plants or then leaves ) Obs 
1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Nov , A row coveied over with U e 
natural shiubbs, ivy, and other perennial grccnes x688 R 
Holme Armonty ii, 117/1 Perenniel leaves last all the 
year. 1762-9 B’alconer S/upiur iii 363 Wheie round 
the scene perennial laurels bloom. 

2 . Lasting through a succession of years, or 
through a long, indefinite, or infinite time ; endur- 
ing, lasting, permanent, never-failing, continual, 
perpetual , everlasting, eternal. 

X7S0 Johnson Rambler No 73 ? 3 A constant and 
perenn ra! softness of manner c 1750 Shen&tone Elegies xiii 
^ Myriads in '1 imc's perennial list enroll'd 1839 Carlyle 
ChatUsm iv.(i858) 17 A governmenl and guidance of white 
Euiopcan men whicli lias issued in peienninl liungci of 
potatoes to the third man extant 1865 Dickens AV 1 
X, Peieiinial youth is in her ailificial flowers 
b Of plants, theii tools, etc . Remaining alive 
through a number of yeais , said esp of a licib 
which dies clown to the root and shoots up afresli 
every year , opp. to annual and bienmal 
*672-3 Grfw Anat, Roots i. 1, § 16 In what particular 
way, some Roots become Feiennial Some aie wholly so, 
as those of 'irees, Shrubs, and diveis othei woody Plants. 
1760 J Lee Inirod Bot. 111 xxiii (1765) 334 In waim 
Regions, Plants that me annual with us will become 
perennial or arlioiescent x88o Haugihon Phys Geog vi 
299 The vegelalion consists mainly of perennial herbs and 
shiubs 189X E Pi.Acou< N Eteuaon I J 433 The perciinul 
sweet-pea which she had planted 

o. Zool and Anat Growing continually ft 0111 
persistent pulps, as the incisoi teeth of a lodeiit. 

d. JSniom. {a) Living foi more than one )ear, 
as an insect, {b) Forming colonics which aie 
continued from year to } ear, as ants, bees, etc 
^ ©, loosely Recuinng year after year. 

1843 M'^Cui LOCH Taxation i tv. (1852) 124 The ihiTcrence 
between A’s actual income of loco^ and the corresponding 

J iereiinial income of 66of , chat is, 340/, will, if accumulatid 
or twenty-seven jeais and a half, at 4 per cent, pioduce 
16,500/, 

B. sb. 1 A peieunial plant • see A. 2 b 
1763 Mills Syst Ft ait Hush II, 41^ It may destroy 
annual plants, such as com, entirely; but in perennials, like 
mass, It destroys only the leaves or blades. x868 Rogers 
/W Eion. XIV (1876) 197 'Ihe cotton plant, grows freely 
as a perennial in all tiopical climates, it floutishes as an 
annual over the wanner part of the teiiipeiatc zones x88o 
Gray Struct. Bot in, § i. 32 Peienmals aie plants winch 
live and blossom or fructify year after year They may or 
may not have perennial roots. 

2 . Something that lasts, or remains fresh, through 
a succession of years. (Always with conscious 
allusion to sense T.) 

177X Mrs. Griffith Lady Barton III 65 She. told 
me timt the most constant lovers weie not to be con- 
sidered more than perennials. 1827 Lamb Lei, to 11 , C. 
Rodinsofty His jokes were old ti usly petcnnials, always as 

g ood as new. 1889 Pall Mall G 31 July 3/2 Belonging to 
le annuals rather than the peienmals ofijoetry. 

Hence PereauiaTity, the quality of being peien- 
nial ; something that is perennial ; Fere nnlallze 
V. trans , to mtdee perennial or permanent. 

X84X Blachm Mag XLIX. 152 The truths to which they 
are &o much attached have a perenniality of new axpccts 
1858 CkViVt\:B.Fredk. Gi. x 11. (1872) III 212 Mere ephemera 
not related to the Ferenniahties at all 1898 Speaker 
3 Sept 287/1 Welling springs, converging to a hollow, have 
perennialised a wide shallow pool, 

Ferennially (peremiah), adv. [f. prec. adj 
+ In a perennial way, thioughout the 

year, 01 a succession of years, constantly, per- 
manently, perpetually, eternally. 

*784 Patody in Boswell Jolmsoity A captive in thy 
ambient arms, Perennially be thine 1831 Cahlvlf Satt 
Res 11 lx, Thou flndest the Altar still there, and Us sacred 
Lamp perennially burning. 1877 E R Condcr Bos Fatih 
IX 396 Duty or Obligation is submission to the authority of 
moral hw, recognised by conscience as peiennially binding. 
loosely Year after year 

x86x Smiles II. n v 154 Ihe attacks of the ague 

to which they were perennially subject, 186a Anstfd 
Cluinnel Isl. iv, xxin (ed 2) 537 The contr61e, whose olTice 
IS perennially vacant. 

Ferenuibrancli (pere mbisenk), a. and sb. 
Zool. [f. mod L Perennibi anchta neut pi., f. 
pet emits Pehennial + Bbanoiiia ] a adj. Having 
peimanent gills, belonging to the division Perettm- 
branchta (or Perennibranchtatd) of Amphibians, 
which retain their gills through life, b sb. An 
amphibian of this division Also Fexennl- 
‘bramcliiate a. and sb. (opposed to CaDUCI- 
BRANCHrATB), 

[1835 Kirby l/ab cj* Inst. Amm. IT xxii 412 Perenni^ 
hramhiOy or the Proteus, Siretty Axolotl 1835 l*enny 
Cycl III. 186/2 Reptiles belonging to the perennibranchiaie 
f.inuly. 1848 Craig, Perentnoranchtaies 1875 Huxley in 
Encycl. Brit I 762/1 It is probable that no known 
Labyrinthodonts wereperennibranchiate 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Amm Lye 404 In the perennibranch Urodela 
[the gillb] are retained, x^ Cent. DicUy Perenntbranc/i, 
a* and n 



FBEBiriTIOTTS. 

tPere-nnious, n Ois [f L permm-s 
+ - 008 , cf illiisinem, Oic^ •= PtauafNiM 

i£:8 Pbykne J3nrfSHivtt}i Eplst, The paenmons pie. 
seruation and piopasa<i^ion of that pur«, orthodox and sinceie 
Religion i6z9 H. 13 uri on 7 rMs Tf mmfih 32S 1 ‘ rora the 
peroiinious and puie fount mie of Gods ^viU and pleasure, 
doe flow the waters of life 

i Pere'xmity. Obs [ad. L. prenmlas, f. 
jAerennis "peiQimial see -IT v C£ 

(Godef) in Diet Acad. 1878.] The qiiahLy of 
being peiennial; continuance for several years, 
or through a long or indefinite time , permanence, 
peipetiiity. 

1507 J King Ok yoftas (16x8) 107 Ceslernes that aie 
bioken and cannot liolde, I say not water of life and 
peieiiiuty, but no \vat^.r at all 1641 J Trm*pk Theol 
Contents i § 6 Of the pereniuty and perpetuity of the 
Scriptures 1713 Dcrham Vhys -rfieol 11 v. (1727) 51 noiCy 
The Perennity of diveis Springs, which always afFoid the 
same Quantity of Water, 

Perentele, Perentory • see pAUBNTBiiB, Pbh- 

EMPTOBV 

fPere’qual. Obs rare [f L iy^a'^peunqiial-ist 
f, Peb- 4 + mqudl-ts equal , cf Pabegal, I^bueoal.] 
An equal, peer, match. 

AXS78 LinoESAY (Pitscotlie) Chroa Scot (S T.S) I 135 
No man of hollsome judgement hot will grant we had no 
perequall in Ewrope 

tPerequa’tion. Obs.rare'^^ [a F perSqtuUton^ 
ad L. persquattbn-cm^ n of action fiom perxqudre 
to make quite equal, f Per- 2 + square to Equ ate ] 

x6xx CoiGR , Pet equaitotij a perequation , an equalling, or 
making cuen 

Pere’qmtate, v rare-^ [ad. L pereqiiUdre 
see -ATE 3 , f. Per- i + equitdre to ride ] irans. 
To nde through, traverse on horseback. 

1780 JoHKSON Lei^ to MfS T)irale 15 June, Among the 
heroes of the Borough, who twice a-day peiainbulate or 
perequitate High Street ndes Sir Richard Hotliam 
t P6*rer, Obs, Also 5 peryr. [a AF. perer 
- 0 'S,pmer^ ¥, potrier pear-Uee, f. OF. peirCy 
F, poh e Peab ] A pear-tree. 

14. Pistill of Stisan 70 (MS P.) The palme and Jie 
popeler, J>e perer {other MSS perie] and the ploume [fl/A, 
plowine, 7 uite sowme] 14 Songs 4 Cat ols xxxi (Warton 
Cl ) 36 In the myddis of my gardyn is a peryr set 
tPererrat©,w Oh, rart-'^, [tt,,pc}efrdre ,1 

1623 CocKERAM, Pererraie, to wander vp and downe. 

t Pererra tion. Obs [n. of action from L. 
persist an \ see prec ] A wandering through various 
places , a ramblmg ; a travelling about. 

x6q8-xx Bp Hall Kptsi, v. u, What need wee to spend 
our daies in a perpetuall pereiration? 1658 Evelyn Lei, 
to £ Tlwrlatid 8 Nov , Uutesse noblemen make wiser 
provisions for their educations abroad, above the ordinary 
commerce and import of their wild pererrations 
PeresGhe, obs, f. Parish, perish, Pierob 
Peresil, obs. form of Parsley. 
t Pe’retre. Obs, Also 5 peretyr, pertyr [a. 
OF. "^pentrey Cotgr. phetre^ ad. L, ptr-^ p)ne- 
thrum : see Pelleter, Peletrb, and Pyreture ] 
» Pellitoby I, Pellitory of Spam, 
c 1440 Promp Parv 394/1 Peretre, herbe {P, peretyr), fere, 
iruiit. Ibid, 395/® Petyr, herbe (or peretre , P, pertyr), 

Perewake, -wig. -wyke, obs. ff. Periwig. 
t Fere'xcellently, Arfr'. Obs, fare^K [See 
Per- 4.] Very excellently, very highly. 

e 1450 Mb our Sabuaaom 2659 The king his Sugits luvid 
so perexcellently 

Pereye,obs.f Perrie, Perry; var.PoBRBY Obs. 
fPerfa'bricate, v, Obs rare--^, [f. L. per- 
fabnedre (see Per- 2 and Fabricate') ] 

1623 CocKERAAi, Per/abrtcat^ to go through with building 
Perfay (paifi*), int, arch. Forms, a. 4-5 
parfay, 4 porfai, par-fhi, 5 par-fay, -fey, par- 
fey (e, -foie. i 3 . 5-6 per fey, 5 perfey(e, 4-6, 

9 arch perfay. [ME. a. OF. par AF. also 
parfaiy fay^ f. par by (Par prep, i) + OF./aV, 
fett^fet^ mod.F. :-*.L. fid-em Faith] 

By (my) faith; verily, truly* cf Fay 6 b. 
{fibs, in ordmaiy use since i6thc., but revived 
by some modem poets ) 

a Cursor M 298 (Cott ) |?e erth it has na sun parfai 
[G, parfay, P, perfay, Tr perfey) Ibid, sgq Paifay [» rr 
parfai, forwjjc] M es bot eth to rede. *375 Bahbour Pruce 
I 39 The land vj jer, and mayr perfay, Lay desolat eftyr 
hys day. c 1386 Ciiaucer Mtiler's T 49s Sommaner confort 
shal I haue parfay t:x4So St, CutMert (Surtees) 783B 
Pai JJid mare harme fwin gude paifay a 1*150 Itna^e 
HyPper 111, 408 And then, my lordes, perfay.. Not all your 
gold so gay Shall serve youe to delaye. X570 Levins 
Alantf, 196/47 Parfay, fnediits fsdeus, 18x9 W. Tennant 
Ppfistty ^mnCd (1827) is She had task’t hersel, perfay, 

10 work before a certain day A pair o* stocking, x86g 
SmsBVBNuPoeMs ^ BaU Sei i Masque Q Borsabe 117 
1 his knave hath slmrp fingers peifay x^o Morris EaHhly 
Par. 1 . 1 3^ Perfay all goetn more than light. 

Perfect (p3*jfekt), a, (adv,, sb,) Forms • see 
below, [Ong. ME. fatfit, -file, a. OF. par/U, 
•fie (lithe in Littre)*— L pei^fect-um^ pa pple. 
oi pefiSre to accomplish, perform, complete, f 
Per- 2 ^fac^re to do, make. Subsequently indii- 
enced by OF . parfet, -fete, fezt, fazt, m whiuh 
the radical part is fet, fait (pa i)plc of faire') - 
L, fattum. At length giadually coiifoiiued 


(partly llnough pafaict, pcrfaict, perfect) to the 
L on^xnsX perficUiS The change of par- lo po- 
went on from I4lh to i6tlic. In ME and 16th c 
the stress vaiicd between perfite dXi.^ peifi t m 
Scotch (perfoi t) is still prevalent in some senses, 
and in others displaced by (pe'rfit) ] 

A. Illustiation of Foims 

1 a, 3-4 parfrjt, 4-5 5 -fyght, 5-6 -fight 

j3. 4-5 perfiat, 5-6 -fyght, 6 -fight, 7 -fyit 

a ffXZQo^ hug: Lig I 58/160 5 if houwolt paifijt beo, 
sul il Vi guod xaSa Wyclif i yohfi 11 5 !• orbolUe who 
kt.puh lus word, veuly m him is parfijt chmite 1387 i hc- 
visv JBgdett (Rolh) HI 361 pat paid^t wcljie pat is noiigt 
in woilUIy nchcbse 1477 Ilaul Rivers (Caxtoii) JJictes 17 
1 Wilhoute Witte he may not be parfight in scienue 1483 
Caxion Chas Gt 22 Fot pecs and paifyghi vnyon xss6 
1 J Hlywool Sftdir^ F Ixxw, 6 Our paifighl sight 11 om 
blindnesse standetli 111 aduci site 
/} 1387 U«r VISA Iltffden (Rolls) V 185 He haJde perfigt 
hnowlccheofseveneaitis Pi ayi,7 to Bather 

4 Of all peifections the esseucial most pci fyght I xss<S J 
Hcywooo Spider «S* F xviii 4 Both partes apccre of so piuc 
perllglit skin x6sq Pieslyhry Bk Sti atfibo^ie lyj 
^ or the making vp of a jK-ifyiL manse and gleib* 

2 a 3-5 parfito, 4-6 -fyt© i 3 . 4-perfite, -fyte. 

o, 01x300 Parfite [see B 3) C1375 Sc Leg;, Smuts 1 

{Petrus) 256 For tliefis amang kanie pece paifytc vill liave 
c 1450 tr Be hnitattone 1 iv 6 pe paifite bileuejj not lightly 
cdl (jingea pat men telhp a 1533 Ld Bcbndrs II wou Ixxxviit 
278 Suche as be had parfyte tiust in 
fl, <;i34o Perfite [see B, 3 a] 1432-50 tr Iligdeti (Rolls) V 
185 Periite knowlegeof the vij sciences liberalle x^oo-30 
Dunbar Poems xlvii, 14 To wryte (J|uhal plesans is in Uife 
perfyte. 0x568 Ascuam iicholem i, (Arb) 40 A stpaiato 
and perfite note i6ix Sm W, Mure Aftsc Poems i. 34 
Once taist yat nectared delyte, Of all pleasoures y“ most 
perfyte ax6gg Kirkion Hist. Ch Scot (1817) 301 Making 
the island happy by a perfyte union [1808-25 Jamieson, 
PerfU, Perfite The teim is still used to denote one who 
is exact in doing any work, or who does it neatly, TJie 
accent is on the fast syllable x85x W Anderson Rhymes 
(1867) 3+(E D D ) There's few sae perfite as we should be ] 
8. «, 3-6 parfifc, 4-6 -fyt, (6 -fytte). iS. 4-7 
{dial -p) perfit, (6 -fitt, -^t), 5-7 perfyt 
(XX300 Cursor M, X2483 (Cott) Maisler es be self parfit 
[w. rr, parfite, -fitt, perfite] *3 . Altnor Poems fr, Veriton 
h£S, 573 Party t love is ther non, c X430 Lydg. Aim Poems 
(Percy Soc) 48 Pore in spuit, parfit in pacyence. X450-X530 
Myrr, oicrLadye 3x0 God.. made them paifyt in kynde on 
the Saterday. xsss Harfsfield in Botmer^s Homilies 4 
Her he made party tte 1560 Wiiitehornb Oi d Souldvmrs 
(1588) 45 b, If you will make it parfitcr 
b c 1374 Chaucer Booth in. pr. il 5t (Camb. MS.) 
Blysfulnesse is a perfyi [zi r. pcrfit] estat. 1550 Br Scot 
in Strype Afm Ref. (1824) I, App x. 444 The fawters 
therof contende, that it is most perfilt. 1603-32 Flokio 
Alofiiaigue u xl. (ed 3} 132 Sound, and in perfit health 
[But Florio 1598-X61X, CoiGR, 1611 spell perftcili x6xo 
J Melvill Autobior, (Wbdrow Soc.) 259 The King 
efter his perfyt age of twentlc and a yens. 1628 Lb Grys 
tr. Barclay's Argeuts 222 That excellent old mans pei-fitest 
renusbion. X645 J Durye [Scotchman] Israels Call 31 
Perfit holmes. [x8o8-Zi5 Perfit . see A 2 P ] 

4 . a. 5-7 parfet, (6 -fett, -faytCe). / 3 , 6 per- 
fait, -fayt, 6-7 perfet, (6 -fett). 

0. 14x9 Sir W Bardolpii m Ellis Ong, Lett. Ser 11. 1 . 
76 God«*3eve 30W ryght goode lyf and longe parfet liclthe of 
body itto pALSGR 780, 1 weare heare nexte my hodye as 
paifay te iolkes do ?x66& Lady Lytielton in Ilaiiou 
Corr (Camden) 54 , 1 am infinitely reioyced to heare.. of her 
parfet recovery 

/ 5 , 1526 Tindale 2 Cor xii 9 My strengthe is made perfait 
tlirou weaknes 1536 R. Beerley m Four C, Eng Lett, 
(x88o) 34 An yf yt Mere never so perfett. 1538 Starkey 
England i u, 62 Kuery thyng. moie perfayt m hys nature 
*593 Q* Etiz. ti Booth, v pr, v 1x5 With a steddyer & 
perfeter Judgement 1667 Milton P L viii 415 Supream 
of things Thou in thy self art perfet, and in thee Is no 
deficience found. [Tlie words perfect and tmperficl occur 

34 tunes in Milton's Poems, and in 22 instances the spelling 
IS Perfet, wiferfet (A J. Wyatt Note to P R, iv. 468) J 
6 a. 6 pa^^f6cte, -faiet. 6 perfect©, por- 
faiot(e, 6- perfect. 

o 1552-3 livo, Ch, Goods Stafis, in Ann Lichfield IV 46 
A juste hue and a paifecte survey, 1593 Q, Eliz, Boeth I. 
pr 1 3 Parfaict for fine workmanship, 
p, 1526 Tindai e Afatt, v. 48 Ye shall therfore be perfecte, 
even as youre hevenly father h perfecte [So 1535 Covurd ] 
— Luke 1 3 Booth were perfect before God. — Acts xL 
U He was a perfaicte irmn. 1530 Palsgk 320 Parfyte . 
Perfecte (Fr ) peffect pafect, x5Sx T, Wilson Logtke 
(1580) 44 h The perfect eiide of all. {Perfect became the 
usual spelling 0159a] 

B. Signification. I. General senses. 

fl. Thoroughly made, formed, done, performed, 
carried out, accomplished. Obs, 
a Of a legal act : Duly completed 
C1330 R, Brunne Chrott. (18x0) 254 To bat ilk scrite 
Edward set his seale, pat his gift was pei file, & with witnes 
leale *5^7 ‘SVr Acts yas, VI |iS97) & i The acceptation of 
the said ofiice of Kegentne , sail be balden, repute, and 
esteemed lawfull, suffiaent, and peifite. 
b Of offspring ; Fully formed. 

Passing into sense 3 • see esp 3 c 
1387 T revisa Afr.^«(Roll^ II, 197 Somtj'me a wominan 
conceyueth twey children and is but a htel tyme bytwene, 
and so Jje childien ben afterward i-bore oon after oher, and 
heeb perfit i-now c 1400 Maundev (1839) v. 48 And the 
first Day next after men fynden in the askes a worm; and 
the secunde dw next after men fynden a hnd duyk and 
perfyt 1538 Elyot Diet , Aboriio to brynge (orthe a 
chylde, or it be perfecte [CoorER perfitej. 

c. Of full age ; either «gro\vn up, adult, or of 
an age legally competent for a specified fuaLtion. 


PERFECT. 

2382 WVCLIF 2 A/acc V 24 Comaundyngc to hym for to 
sled aUu of ixsiht age x547 J lI\««i'.oN Ax holt .Scot Its 
Avjb, He shjl at liis pciflLt ycius bte iLbtauicd to the 
whole ible of Biitayn i 5®5 R^^ Pi-tvy Coitutil Scot, I 358 
'Jhai nuiy uilii within tine tciniib mxt cftii tluiii Dcifyte 
age of Mill yens. 1603 .Siiaks, Liar i 11 77 Soiiiic'* at 
ptifect age, and Fathoib declin'd X 773 Monwoddo Lang 
(1774) 1 I 1 II Wlieii he cotiM-S Lo be ol pci fed ago. 

2 . Fiillyaccomplishcd, tlioroughlyvcisctl.tiaincd, 
skilled, or conveisant Const. ;//, imth, *| of a 
biibiect, arch. 

rti30o Cursor AT 12483 pou bioght me not a b.u» to le-e 
Bot miubter eb he self ji.ufit X387 Trlvisa Iligden (Rolls) 
ill 219 Among .vile he [Plato] is i-pieysed for a p.iifiie 
tcUiti L of pliilosofie Ilnd VI 1 , 71 By d.ift of K btcires, m 
I’L whichti tralthe was pcifitinow 1450-80 tr ^ei7Cia Siuct 
21 He til it lb .1 pai fit studiauut in tiuit bdeud c xsio MoK^ 
Puns Wks 3/1 UK] was m dcde.both .ipaifd philosoplnc, 
and a paiflt diuine. 1578 T. N. tr, Couq, IV, India axx 
Ihey were very perfite with iheyi bowes 
Bisput 20 The iJawkL that ib most perfect for the lliglit 
2597 biiAKs 2//eH IV, iv i 155 Om Men more pa fed m 
the. vsL of Alines. 1606 Uoilanu Sveion 48 He deaued 
nothing kssehesetnunga pcifit ami iiaomplishcd Captaine, 
than habt-nuiking and laslinesse 1669 Gam Lrl CnuttUs 

I II IX 137 They were admitted lo the state of, 

the pcrfi-ci, and &o made p.ir takers of al Mysteries. X83X 
.Sir W IIamilion Discuss (i 8«53) 406 'J’bc Master, Dor ti»r, 
tiT pel feet graduate, was, in like nuinnei .obliged iiniiic- 
(liatclyto commence, and lo continue for .1 certain puiiotl 
publicly to teach 1838 Whlwill in Life (ihBi) lyz The 
other pel suns .not being very perfect m then duiicb. 
t b. ComplcTcly ])iepared , made ready. Obt, 
138a WvcLiF I King's VI 7 Forsolhe the hows, isbeeklul 
of stoiuis uuer bcorchid and parfite. 2568 Ibuii (Ibshtips') 
ibid, The Iioubc..wab built of btonc perfite Iicfoic it was 
hi ought. ^ 

c. Thoroughly learned or acquiicd, gotljy heart 
or by lote, ‘at one*b fmgws* ciidb*. AlbO of a 
peison : IXavmg learnt one’s lesson or part 
tboroughly (Cf letter-pcrfeit, wordferfed^ 

1581 Muicasti r Postliom v, That ihr learning to write Ins 
not left of, vntil it be venc pci fit, 2588 SiisKs. /.. /., L, v. 

II 5O2 , 1 lioix, I was iKrfect 1 made a hiile fault In gieat 
[Cf. lints SS3-4O *59* — Vcu. Ijr Ad, 408 Ihe ksson is hut 
pl'iin. And once nude iierfcct, never lost again. 2603 — 
Afeas for Af. v. 1. 8a when you haue A hu.smcsse for your 
belfe pray heaueti jou then Be i)crfe*et.^ 1665 Pfi'YS Diary 
21 Sept., To refresh myself 111 my musifiue staie, which 1 
would fain have perfeeter than ever I had yet. x8m Acu 
Smiih Adv, Mr, Ledbuty {iBat) u* *74 Mrs. Cnitiley 
kindly undertook to prompt, as the iierformcrs were not all 
very perfect. Afod, (behool). Try lo get this lesson perfect. 

3 In the state proper to anytliing when com- 
pleted; complete; having all the essential ele- 
ments, qualities, or characteristics; not deficient 
in any particular. 

a X300 Cwsor AT, 1x626 (Cott.) Ne haf yee for me na Imrn- 
bite, For 1 am self man al parfite. <2x325 AthanastaH 
Crcid 30 m Prose Psalter 205 He is jiarfil Gini, iiarfit man, 
beand of rcsonable souIc of mnuneb fleMhe. *548 9 
(Mar.) ibid, in Bk, Com. Prayer, Perfecte God, and iHsrfectc 
man. X57X Articles of Religion 11, Two whole and iJcrfeet 
natums, tliat ib to say, the Godhead and manhood, 
b. Of actions, states, qualities, and the like. 
e:x34o Hampolb Prose Tr, ni. 7. 1 had..na {Knfite 
contrycyone 1382 Wvclik i yokniv, 18 Drede is not in 
charite. but parnjt charite bendith out drede [xsiS TindaU', 
Parfet love emteth out all feure], c *386 Chaucer Prol. 338 
He. heeld opimon that ple>n debt Was vermy feheitese 
parfit. ^1475 Partenay 3904 She nllwai<v loueu me uith 
hert parfight* 1548-9 (Mar.) /M. Com, PrayerXommunTpn, 
Who made, a full, perfect, and sufltcicnt sacrifycc.obUelun, 
and batyhfaceyon, for the Mnnes of the whole worltle. 1748 
Anson's Vby, in. 1. wz It itad been a perfect calm for aome 
days X84X Miss Mitford in L'Katrangu /.{^(zSyo) 111 . 
vill. 224 That Mr. Nuwnum is a man of.. perfect binceiity, I 
iiave no doubt X869 Tynuall Notes Led, Light } 1 1 1 here 
lb no such thing os perfect transparency or perfect opacity. 

0. Of productions material or immaterlui* (i b 
may belong here.) 

X4I3 Ptlgr, Sowte (Caxton 1483) v» xiv. xi^y Ther is no 
body parfit witbouten thre dymcnsions. 2526 Vitgr, Perfi 
(W dc W. i53r) 1 Lyke a.s the great notldc was made 
perfecte in vij da>es. 1593 SiiAKb \ Hen, T/.n 1 26 Three 
glorious Suniies, each one .1 iierfeet Suunc. t6«8 T. SvFNei* K 
Loguk 276 Aristotle is of opinion, that this otiedy is the 
forme or figure of a perfit byllugisme. 1665 IT pv» Diary 
aa bept., He did twelve feel under ground find twrfe'ct 
trees^ over-covered with earth. 2697 tr, BHrgetsdu.tnd Logit. 
I, XXXV. 98 Speech is either perfect or iinj)erfe*ct. Perfect is 
that that ahwlves the Sentence. xSya j, K. Ceakke Aetfi 
Culture xvi.Jx889) 319 Nature finishes everything. ..Every 
utile flower » perfect and complete, from rotg to seed, 
t d, Sound ; of sound mind, sane* Ohs, 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xvii, v. 6u$ Whaniie he sawo 
the letters auid vnderstood them, yet he entryd, for he was 
ryghte parfyio of his lyf. 155* licLO^r, i’erfocte «r MMinde, 
integer, x6q< Siiaks Lear iv. vil 63, 1 fcare I am not in my 
perfect mind. ax6zo FcbicittR Aftui Lotvr L », Wliat 
postureb lie puts on 1 1 do nut think hc'n perfect 

4 : In the state of complete exuUence ; free from 
any flaw or imperfection of quality ; lauUlcs#* But 
often used of a near approach to such a state, and 
hence capable of comparison, pgrfnUr ( more 
nearly perfect), (« nearest toT>eifectlon). 
»* 34 ® Hampolb Psalter %, 9 pium thynfce Jwuw 
vndirbtatidynge and ^re conoer»adoon » pernlere hon 
o)ier. c*38oWycur&/ JF'Ax.m ^cTaUxieaperfitew 
weie to bevene iian everc Crm duk * 5*9 MoRR 

Byalogei, Wka. isg/a Tlian hod our lord not made hy* 
and course perfite m the begyniiyiMte. 154* Hoorur 
Dydaiy ix. (2870) 351 Abstmoce frsr tiS matter is * . the 
parfytest m^ysooe. Saiir, Poms i So My 

pen is not m perf^ pl^ her gmem U» dbpuk. *590 
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PERPECT. 


R Pavni: Descr* 1-yel, (1841) 3 Most of them speaking 
good and perfit Englisli x68s Tfmflk Ess Gara Wks, 
1731 I 185 Tho perfeclest Figure of a Gaiclen I ever saw 
was that of Moor-Park m llertfordshirc. 1784 Johnson 
Lei» to Sastres ao Oct, A perfect pci for man ce of any kind 
IS not to bo expected, ami certainly not a perfect dictionary 
1841 Huni Seer ii. (1864I 64 'J he perfcctest prose-fiction 
in the language *833/ If, Newman Ihst 6/6 (1873) II, 
IV, vni, 197 The baibanan, in his own estimate, is perfect 
already; and what is perfect cannot be improved 1877 
Morlev Cr/t Misc Scr. ir. 39 1 The only people whom 
men cannot pardon arc the perfect. 

b. Spec, Of supreme moral excellence; righteous, 
holy; immaculate. 

c 1390 [see A. xj X340 Hampole Pr Cense, 3766 For sum 
))at semes gude here andparfitc,. after Jie dede, er dampned 
alb titc, X388 Wyciiv maii, v, 48 Be paifit, as ^ourc 
heucnli famr is parfit. x4So-x5^ Myrt our Ladye 76 
None maye wytnstondc eny temptacyon be he ncuer so 
parfyt, wythout specyall helpc, and grace of god 1^26 [see 
A sp], i6xx Bible Ps xxxvii. 37 Markc the perfect man, 
and behold tho vpngUt for the end of that man ls peace. 
*743 Weslev Sertn, Ch» Perfect , Every one that is perfect 
IS noly: and every one that is holy is, in the Scuplurc 
sense, perfect. 

0 , Of things: Marked by moral perfection. 

xaas CovERDArE Ps xviu. 30 The wayc of God is a 
pcrJocto waye xix 7 Tho lawc of the Lordc is 

a pcrfecte lawe 1738 Wlslev Ps. cxxxix. xtv, Guide me 
in thy perfect way, 

6 . Completdy corresponding to a definition, 
pattern, or description. 

a. Of a geometrical figure, a point of space or 
time, and the like : Exact, precise. 

c X39X CitAUCFR Asirol. i. § x8 Som of hem semen pcrfit 
ccrcles, & somme semen inpcrfil. 1374 Bourne Regiment 
for Sea xvii (1577) 46 Tho perfit houre and minute of the 
chaunges of the Moonc. 1701 Norris Ideal World i, 11. 53 
Other figures therefore I do see, and those perfect ones 
18*3 n. J. Brooke Inhod. Crystallop* 62 It is capable of 
being I educed again to tlic [lerfect octahedron x86o T vnoall 
Glae. I. X. 6s Heavy had had fallen, .. the stones being 
Iicifcct spheres. 

b. Of a copy, representation, etc : Accurately re- 
producing or reflecting the original ; exact, correct, 
t Of a notion, thought, etc • Exactly correspond- 
ing to the facts, correct (p^s ). 

Z540-X JClvot Iwa/^ Gov 3 In this boko was expressed of 
goncrnaunce so periytc an image 1593 T Dicges {titic) 
A Pei fit Descrijition of the Coilcstiall Orbes 1593 Siiaks 
fohn V VI. 6 I/id> Whose there? Speake hoa ,.Past 
llubcrl, 1 tbinke //«A 'I’hou bast a perfect thought. x6ix 
Biniic 7'tansl Puf ^ 'J’bat Tianslation was not so sound 
and so jiei feet, hut that it needed in many places coirection. 
1790 Pai i Y JIo}.e Paul 1 6 A more perfect copy procured 
at Alen|:»o 1867 I low r r r s Ital, foin n. 299 TJio parrectehl 
repioductioii of the Gieek theater in the woild. 

c. ]*'ully answenng to wliat tho name implies. 

C1449 Pi(0<K Rel>. ir XV 231 Samaniaiiys .weren not 
peifile and ful lewis neither tliei woie perfue and ful 
lielhen. axs^ llArr. C/aon., lien /rich, Made hym as 
lie suiely coiucciurud lus perfite frendc, where >n dede ho 
W.IS utwaidly his dwlly enemic n(x6x3 OveanuKV A Wifi^ 
etc (1638) 286 "J’he iJevil is the perfertest Courtier, 1833 
Ki iiiK Serm, vi. (1848) i.j3 That coinhinalion of sweetness 
with firmnebs . which constitutes tho temper of a perfect 
public man , 

d Entire, unqualified, pure, unmixcd, nn- 


alloyed, 

X590 Siiaks Muh N. i ii. 98 Either your stiaw-colour 
he.'iid, yoiii oiange i.wnie hoard, .your perfect yellow 
x59x ~ Ttvo Cent iv iv 104 yohn r, 1 90 Mine 

eye hath well cxamuicil his parts, And findcs Llieni peifccC 
Riehard, x6ooj Poky Ir Leo's Ah tea ii yx The walks, 
liie towers, and the gales built all of perfect marble 1648 
in littry W/l/s (Camden) 2x7 Mydamaske swoid, with the 
ImtuUe of perfect gold 1699 Vanbrugh Raise Fnend 11 1, 
You talk like a nci fed stranger to that tenderness methinfcs 
cvcjy son should fi*cl for a good ftiihci 1878 Huxley 
Physlog} 6 To a perfect stranger.. such a method of de- 
sciiption would he iiniiitelhgihle 

e. Merc, sheer ; unmitigated, utter (Qualifying 
something Ijad, repulsive, or disliked.) Chiefly 
coUoq. or dial. 

x6xx Siiaks, TVwi/. l i 3a His complexion is perfect 
O.illowcs, 17x4 Audison Lover No. 30 r a He .h^. re- 
duced himself to a perfect skeleton. S 74 ® Attsous 1, 
vin, 79 The storm .proved a perfect humcane, *79*, -d 
Wii SON }P''a/iy <5* Afeg m Poems Hr Ed. Prose (1876) II 5 
She's tired wl’ perfect skclping. x8oi Macneill Poet Was 
(1856) X39 (TS. 1). D.) Worn to perfect skin and bane x8o4;6 
Syd. Smith Mot. Philos (1850) 187 A man whose chin 
terminated in a point .would be a perfect horror. x8i8 
Scott llrt Midi xxiv, The queen tore her higgonets for 
perfect anger. i86x Quinn Heather (1863) *S6 Oar a thief 
forget himsel', An' blush for perfect shame. Med, colloq 
It IS perfect nonsense to say that he cannot 
t 6 . Completely assured, fully informed, certain; 
of a statement or speaker Obs.rate. 

x«68 Graptom Chron II. 700 He had perfect wordo tint 
the Duke of Clarance came forwarde towarde him with 
a great arniie. x6« Siiaks Wint. T nt lu, i Ihou ait 
perfect then, our ship hath touclit vpon The Dwaits of 
Bohemia. x6n — Cymb, in. 1. 731 * perfect, J,hat tne 
Pannonians. .for Their Liberties are now in Armes 
+ 7. In a state of complete satisfaction; satisfied, 
contented. Obs rare, 

x6o9 SiiAKa Maeb, 111, iv. 21 Then comes my Fit agame • 
I had else bcene perfect. 1607 ^Twion 1. 11 m Might we 
but haue that happinesse my Lord.. we should thinke our 
seines for euer perfect. 


H. Technical senses 

8 , Arilh. Applied to a number which is equal 


to the sum of its aliquot parts (Formerly in 
other senses : see quots 142 s, c 1440 ) 

14x2 tr SecreiaSecrett Pnv. Pnv 214 Do thou that they 
bene ten, fore tene is a perfite nombyr, and hit contenyth in 
hym-sylfe foure nomhres, that is to witte, one and two, and 
tnie and foure C1440 York MysU xUv 9 We are leued 
a-lyue, eJleuyn, Or we begynne vs muste be even,.. For 
parfite noumbre it is none, Off elleucn for to lere. XS70 
Billingsley Euclid vii def xxiii 187 The partes of 6 are 
t 2 3,,.and mo partes 6 hath not wherefore 6 is a perfect 
number So likewise is 28 a perfect number.. This kmde 
of numbers is very rare. 1674 Jcake Anih, (1696) s Perfect 
Numbers are almost as rare as perfect Men. X7ap>-29 V. 
Mandey Math.i Art,th. s There are found but few 
Perfect Numbets to wit, from x to 40,000000, only these 
6, 28, 496, 8128, 130816, 2096128, 33,550336 , all the Perfect 
Numbers begin by turns from 6 ana 8 1795 Hutton Afatk 
Diet s V. 

9. Gram, i-a Of verbs; Regular, Obs. lb 
Applied to the tense which denotes a completed 
event or action viewed in relation to the present; 
hence (with qualification) to any tense expressing 
action completed at the time indicated : see Plu- 
TERFBOT, Futisre Perfect (Futtjbb a. 2 ). 

XS30PALSGR Introd 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre sorter 
parfyte, anomales, and defectyves Ibid 84 The preterporfit 
ten^ as ye ay parU I have spoken Ihd 88 The preter 
I parfit tens, iwx E Campion m Confer ir (1584) Nivb, 
I pray you what iempus is it? Campion The perfect 
tempusj euen as claims the Latiae worde is xyzy-ax 
Chambers Cych^ Per/eciy^ in grammar Preter or preterit- 
perfect tense, is an inflection, marking a time perfectly past 
1879 Bain Higher Eng Gram 166 Ihe infinitive followed 
by a past participle forms a perfect infinitive active ‘ to 
have loved\ ‘having loved 

10. Mils (Opp to iMTBBFECir a. 7 .) 

fa. In medimval mude, applied to a note when reckoned 
as three times the length of .a note of the next lower 
denomination ; and hence to those ' modes etc. characterized 
by such relative value of the notes (answering to what is 
now called triple time or rhythm). Ohs. Perfect concords 
\^cordh or consonances' a name including the concords of 
a unison, fifth, and octave, and sometimes a fourth (as dis- 
tinguished from the thirds and sixths). Hence c Applied 
to the intervals of a fourth, fifth, and octave, m their normal 
form (opp to augmented and dvnvashed) now sometimes 
(like thirds, sixths, etc.) called major So fe^eci chord or 
inad^ a name for the common chord in its mrect position 
(involving a perfect fifth), as opp, to the vnpei/ect or 
diminished htad. d Perfect cadence t a cadence con- 
sisting of the direct chord of the tonic preceded by a domi- 
nant or suhdoininant chord (authentic or plagal cadence), 
and forming a full close, opp to imperfect aad interrupted 
cadence, 

1597 Mori ev Introd Mns z8 The Moode perfect of the 
les&c prolation is, when all go by two, except the Semtbreefe 
as two Longes to the Large ‘ three Seinibreeues to the 
Brecfc. Ibid.^ The moode pci feet of the more is, when all 
go by three ; as tlucc Longes to the Large three Breeues 
to t)ic Loiigc [etc ] Ibid, 73 You must not rise noi fall 
with two perfect coideslogitner Ibid Annot., Why some 
of those consonants [ = consonances] are called perfect, and 
oilici’some vnperfect, I can giue no reason 1667 Feifect 
Concords[seclMw BFECTrt 7] 1704 J, Harris I, 
Perfect Pr^ht the same with Diafente *727-4* Chambers 
Cycl. Peiject, m music, denotes something that fills, and 
satisfies the mind, and the ear — In which sense we say, 
perfectcadence,perfcctconcord,&a 1875OUSEI nvllarmony 
xiii. 154 The pel feet cadence corresponds exactly to a full 
stop in wj iting. 1880 W. S Rockstro m Grove Diet Mns 
I 766 Mode, Time, and Prolation were themselves capable 
of assuming a Perfect or an Impel feet form Notes^ even 
when Perftet by virtue of the Mode, Time, or Piolation m 
winch they were written, could he made Imperfect. 

11. Phynol , Amt , etc. Having its proper charac- 
tcribtics developed to the fullest degree; typical. 

x693tr. Blancards Phys. Diet (ed 2) s v Peifccta Crisis, 
One Crisis is called perfect, another imperfect,.. perfect is 
that winch frees the Patient perfectly and entirely firom the 
Distemper , and it is either salutary or deadly. 1805 Med. 
yml AlV 84 Inoculated cow pock, under its most perfect 
form. 1^30 R. Knox Bklards Ami, 244 Perfect cartilages 
also occur under the form of incrustation or plates X84X-71 
T. R Jones Anim Ktn^d. (ed 4) 721 Most of the parts 
cnumciated as entering into the composiuon of a perfect 
or typical skeleton. *856 Grindon Life xxv (1875) 322 
‘ Pei feet ' is used by the naturalist to express the degree m 
which those peculiarities are developed which characterize 
a particular group. 1863 Chambers Encycl, V. 589/2 The 
mouths of mandihulate liisects aie sometimes called 
and those which exhibit a different character, imperfect. 
fb. (Seequot.) Obs. 

X737-4X Chambers tycl , Perfect, in physiology h. perfect 
animal is used by some writers for that which is born by 
univocal generation ; in opposition to insects, which they 
pretend to be produced by equivocal generation. 

12. Bot. Having all four whorls of the flower 
(calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils). 

*706 Phillips, Peifectjlowers (amongHerbalist^ are those 
that have the finely colour’d small leaves, call'd Fetala, 
with the Stamina, Apices, and Stylus. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl s. V , Perfect flowers are such as have pelala, pistil, 
stamina, and apices. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot sm Cw«- 
breiaceaf licavcs exsUpulale, entire, without dots. Flowers 
perfect or unisexual 

18. Ent. In the most completely or finally 
developed form or phase of existence, as perfect 
imect, state, etc. 

1834 Eiuycl, Bnt (ed 7) IX 86/a Mouffet. mistook the 
aquatic larva of Ijbellulae for crealures entirely distinct 
fiomthe perfect insects Ikd Z’jjoi The imago or perfect 
condition, 1863 Chambers' Emycl V 591 A The intei- 
mediateorpupastateoftendiffeishttle. fromtbeperfectstate. 

14. Physics. Conceived as existing m a state of 
ideal perfection, as perfect elasticity, gas. 


1849 Thomson in Traits R, Soc Edtn. XVI, 545 A perfect 
thermodynamic engine is a machine by means of which 
the |;reatest possible amount of mechanical effect can be 
obtained fiom a given thermal agency. 1850 Kankine 
Ibid XX. 148 The elasticity of a perfect gas at a given 
temperature vanes simply in propoition to its density 
1867 Thomson & TAiTiVh^ Phil I 514 That property of 
pel feet elasticity towards which highly elastic bodies iii 
nature approximate Ibid 592 A peifect fluid is an un- 
realizable conception, like a rigid, or a smooth, body . it is 
defined as a body incapable of resisting a change of shape 
1867 Besant Hydrodynamics (ed a) i A peifect fluid is 
assumed to have no ‘ viscosity no property of the natuic 
of friction 

15. Printing. Perfect ream, a ream of 516 
sheets, « printer's ream : see Ream sb.'b 
x888 Jacobi Printeil Vocab 98 Reams of paper made up 
to printer’s ream, i. e 516 sheets, aie said to be * perfect 

C. asGwfei « Perfectly. Obs. exc dial or poet. 

C1470 Golagros Hr Gaw. 1100 As I am cristynit perfite 

a *550 in Dunbar's Poems (S, T. S ) 317 In the cuntre he 
and 1 Can nocht dwell baith perfyte 1567 Turbfrv. Purs 
to T, Epit etc, 9 b, Men daemen may you are not perfite 
wise x5j)6 Dalrymple tr Leslie's nist, Scot i 61 Thay 
had the similitude of pcrfyle schapen foulis 1682 Creech 
tr, Liicreiius (1683) 214 No Compound's perfect solid, fiee 
from Pore. X726-3X Tindal Rapin' s Hut. Eng (1743) II 
XVII. 102 A perfect honest man 1830 Tennyson Madeline 
11, Frowns perfect sweet along the biow 

D. quasi-j^, 

1. That which is perfect, perfection, rare, poetic. 

1842 Tennyson Two Voices 292 That lype of Peifect in 

his mmd In Nature can he nowhere find 

2 . Gram Elliptical for perfect tense : see B 9 b, 
2841 R. G. Latham Eug, Lang. § x8o One of two forms, 

sometimes, that of the C^eek Perfect, and sometimes that 
of the Greek Aorist. 1848 J. W Donaldson Grk Gram 
g 425 The perfect expresses tne state or condition consequent 
on an action 1888 B. H Kennedy Shorter Lat Primer 
72 The Perfect in the sense of / limte timed is Primary 
in the sense of I loved it is Histone 
*0 3 P&rfii, fet, fight, an occasional copyist's 
eiror for Pkopit (due to confounding the MS. 
conti actions for per^ and prch), 

2495 Ticvtsds Barth DeP. R iv ix, (W, dc W.), Bothc 
for nede and for perfyghte [L, utilttaiem}. 

Perfect (pa Ifekt, psjfe'kt), v. Forms . a, 5-6 
parfyte, etc. (see prec ) 5 perfyght, 6-7 per- 

flte, -fait, 6- perfect, [f. Perfect a., in its 
various late ME and early mod. Eng, forms. Less 
usually pronounced petfe^ct, as if directly f. ppl. stem 
of L perfieSre to accomplish, fimsh, complete] 

1 irans. To Bring to completion, to complete, 
finish, consummate ; to carry through, accomplish 
1494 Fabvan Chron ii xxvm. 20 He began the mi hyghc 
wayesof Bretayne, the whiche were fynys^hed and paiiyled 
of Belynus his sone. Ibid VJ, clxiv 158 Whicne con 
clusyon perfyghted, Lewys retomyd into Germany. 15x2 
Helyas m Thoms Piose Rom (i8aB) III. 30 After that the 
false olde woman had parfet and doone their treason 1529 
Cromwell m Mcrnman Lfe 4- Lett (1902) 1 . 324 All which 
bokes bb not yet parfyteduntomy mynde 1562 Bp Jewei 
Apol Ch,Eiigi\ 1 Wics (ParlterSoc.)!!! soTTierehe .shall 
sit, tiJl all things be fuliyperfitted 1588 A KiNGtr Canistus' 
Catech in Cedh. Tractates (S. T S ) 193 The boilding of the 
Wallis of Icrusalem was perfaitit be N enemia. 1596 Drayton 
Leg HI 347 To perfect my command 1624 (^uarlfs SioiCs 
Elegies in xt Labour perfected, with the evening ends 1629 
Sir W Mure True Cntcif 208B The Worke of Man’s 
salvation to perfite [rime delite]. 1641 Milton Reform, j 
(1851) 10 Exact Reformation is not perfited at the first push 
1644 — Areop (Alb ) 39 The Counccll of Trent brought 
fortn, or perfeted those Catalogues. 1725 Pope Odyss, ii 
125 Then urg’d, she perfects her lUustiioiis tods *873 
Stusbs Const Hist II xv. 292 This design was perfected in 
1295 

b Printing. To complete the printing of a 
sheet of a book, etc. by printing the second side 
1824 T Johnson Typtgr, II 661 When one side is printed, 
It revolves from one cylinder to tlie other, and is then per- 
fected by the second form 1888 Jacoui Printers' Vocab 
98 Perfect up. the piinling of the second side of the paper 
in half sheet or sheet work, 
f 2 To bring to full development Obs 
1398 Trcvisa Dc /*. i?. vui. xvi (Add MS 27944^ 

pe&onne .ordeyneb and disposij? & pariiti]) a)]e Jniigis in 
his worldc 1607 Topscll Eourf Beasts (2658) 259 Tho 
males aic sooner pcifited in the womb then the females 

3 . To make perfect or faultless, to bring to 
perfection ; loosely : To bnng nearer to perfection ; 


to improve 

i;x449 [see Perttcting vU 2567 Drant Horace, De 
Arte Poet By, Those verses repreliende Correcting, and 
perfyting them with ouemotynge handc. Abp, 

Sandys Serm. xxii § 12 Perfiting him^elfe in Godlinesse 
2630 Lennard tr Charron's Wisd in xiv § 22 (1670) 45a 
Learningmarrelh weak wits and spirits, perfitteih the strong 
and natural a *703 Burkitt On N T. Heb vji, la '1 o 
perfect sinful man, is to fiee him from the guilt of san,.. 
and to make him, capable of communion with God 1859 
Thackeray Virgin.vv, George especially perfected lusaccent 
so as to be able to pass for a Frenchman. 187$ Lyei t 
Prhic Geol. II iir xxxvi. 289 When the art of the breedei 
has been greatly perfected. 

4. To make (a person) perfect in some art, etc ; 
t to instruct or inform completely (i7^.f.). 

x6o3 Shaks. Meets, for M iv. 111. 146 Her canse, and yours 
He perfect him withml x6xo — Temp i n 79 Being once 

g sriected how to graunt suites, How to deny them i6a8 
V. Hall Old ReEg 154 That which can perfit the teacher, 
IS sufficient for the learner 1819 A, Balfour Campbell I 
III 23 It will take five or sax years to pe>Me him in that 
language. X&S3 Galt Entail 1 xiii ^ To send her fur 
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PBRPECTIOJSTATE. 


three months to Edinburgh j there, and in that time, to 
learn manners, ‘and be pemted as her mother said, ‘ wi' a 
boarding-school education 

5 . mtr To come to perfection or maturity, rare^ 

1870 MouRia Karthly^ Par vt Epil 437 And all those 
images of love and pain, Wrought as the year did wax, 
perfect, and wane 

Perfectation (paifekt^'Jsn). ^are [f Peii> 

PECXz» +-ATION.] The action or process of making 
or becoming perfect. 

183a Geh P. Thompson Exen: (1842) II 55 Man**? per- 
fectation is a flower that may be increased without the 
possibility of showing it in a state it cannot go beyond 1874 
W R Rocks Al^adZ The change is not a carrying 
out, a completion, a perfectation of our former system, but 
a reversal of it 

Pei^fected (see the vb.), fpl a [f PBRPEtir v 
+ -ED ^ ] Made perfect, completed. 
iS3a Huloet, Perfected aud ended, tnieger, 1848 Mauricf 
Sir}?t JLoytTs Prayer in (1861) aB They lequire that which 
IS different in kind from anything which their eyes seCj not 
merely ijuti in an improved and perfected form 
Hence Peirfectedly adv , perfectly, completely. 
1693 Beverley Tnte St, Gos^ Truth 18 When indeed 
with a Face perfectedly open, we shall behold as in a 
Minor, lesus Chiist the Image of God in his own Glory. 
1893 B Matthews in Harpor^sMag July 270/1 We might 
suppose that the present spelling of the Englisii language 
was in a condition perfectedly satisfactoiy 
Perfecter(p3 Jfektoj, paife ktoj). Also 5 per- 
fltor, (-our), -fyter, parfiter, -fy^ter [f. PEBarEcr 
V + -ER 1 . cf PERrECTOR.] One who or that which 
perfects, completes, or finishes ; a consummator, 
c 14x0 Edw Dk. Yoek Master of Game [MS Bigby 182) 
Prol (cf ed igof pp 6-7), He shal se, whiche houndes 
commeth in the vanchace and the myddell and whiche hen 
perfitours [v r?' parfiters, perfyters} after that that shall 
come Jhdj To loke which houndes ben vanchasours 
and perfiters lzf 9 . parfy^ters] i6rt Cotgr , Pa^iseur, 
a perfecter, accomplisher, finisher *678 Cudworth Inte/k 
Syst I IV 485 The Ancients supposing this God [Saturn] 
to be the Giver and Peifecter of all happiness to meu. 1740 
Wardurton Legai, IL iv. v 277 The Inventor and 
Perfecter of the Arts of Life iB8* N. T (R. V) Ileh xn 2 
Looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith 
Perfeetibila*rian, Perfeotibi'lian, notice- 

worth « PJSEEEOTIBIMST . SCC llCXt. 

38x6 T L Peacock Headlong Hall 1, These four persons 
were, Mr. Foster, the perfectibihan , Mr Escot, thedetcriora- 
tionist ; Mr Jenkison, the statu quo-ite [etc ] 1832 Erased s 
Mag VI 499 Every unwashed artisan has become a philo- 
sopher, a perfectibihan, and so forth. 1852 Blackm Mag, 
I.XXII 278 We should have left it to the Perfectihila- 
rjan to show what probability there is that this ignorant 
and disorderly class will be absorbed m the higher. 
Perfectibilism (psifektrbiliz’m). [f. asPsR- 
PBCTiBLE -I- -ISM ] The cloctTinc of the perfectibility 
of human nature in this life. So Ferfecti billst, 
one who holds this doctrine. 

X798 W Tavior in Monthly Eev XXVll 513 He had 
ouginally intended for them the name of Pcrfeciibilist 1852 
Taifs Mag XIX. 749 Satires of socialism and perfecli. 
bilism 1883 9 'at Rev, 8 Dec. 725/1 We are r/t ?ebtts snohhicts 
at any rate pcifcctibilists The snob of this generation is 
a much more odious icplile than he of the lost. 

Perfectibility (psjfekLibiditi). [f. next ; cf. 
F pctfeciihliU (1771 m Hatz -Darm.).] 

1 . Capability of being perfected or becoming 
perfect , the quality of being improvable to per- 
fection ; spec the capacity of man, individual and 
social, to progress indefinitely towards physical, 
mental, and moral perfection ; the doctrine of this 
capacity 

1794 Mathias Puts Lit (1708) 210 A most affectionate 
regard for the welfare of mankind, who are to exist some 
centui les lienee, when the endless perfectibility of the human 
species (for such i-> their jaigon) shall receive its completion 
upon earth 1809 European Mag LV 18 A man who 
understood (to use an expression of the new school) the 
perfectibility of which our language was capable x^2-3 
iichajff^s Enqyd Relig, Knowl II. 1038/1 ‘The leligion of 
humanity’, whose fundamental dogma is the spontaneous 
perfectibility of the human lace without any human aid 
2 loosely, A slate of perfection or improvement ; 
conct . A person who has attained to this, rare 
i8opW iR'iwvsKwtcherb i v (1861) 29 Let us suppose .that 
the inhabitants of the moon . had arrived at . such an 1 
enviable state of pcifectibihty, as to control the elements 
181s W H Ireland ^crihhUontama Bref 6, I do not I 
arrogate to in5'bclf perfectibility in a literary sense zBaS 1 
P, CoNMiNGriAW N S IPales (ed 3) II 271 There was a 
' Margaret ' a) w m the female convict-ship who had attained 
to such religious and moral pcifectibility, that [etc.] 1872 
LrvrR Ld, Kilgohb%n hxiv, We live amidst human perfecta- 
bilities— ’all of Irish manufactine 

Hence Perfe otibilita riau, an upholder or 
advocate of human perfectibility, a perfectibilisL 
1873 M.ORs.R'i Rousseau 11 118 The intense exaltation of 
spirit produced both by the peifectibihtaxians and the fol- 
lowers of Rousseau. 

Fei^ectible (psjfe ktibT, pa ifoklibl). Also 
9 -able [f Perpect v,or a + -iblb, as if from 
a L. type *perfecitbtHs^ perhaps used in med. 
or mod L • cf It. petfeUtbtle * tliat may be per- 
fected’ (Flono 1611), F. pe^eclihle (Diderot 
1767, admitted by Acad 1798)] Capable of 
being perfected or brought to perfection. 

1635 1%RSON Varieties n, 64 Everything perfectible stnveth 
to attaine to its own perfection 4x839 Galt Demon cf 
Destiny vii. (1840) 44 Supeiior beings shall hereaftci rise, 


Made hence perfectable 1898 h SrFvms Stud Btop aplm 
I vii 250 Man, he [OodwinJ thought, was perfectible, and 
a little calm argument would make him perfect. 

Perfecting (see the vb.), vbl sb, [f Perfect 
V, + -iNoi,] The action of the vb. Perfect j 
carrying out, completion, consummation ; also the 
fact of becoming complete or perfect 
[<rz449 Pecock^i?:^ v xui, For this cause of the more per- 
fiting lordis and ladies it is alloweable . hem to hauc man- 
siouns cou enable for them within the monasteries.] X494 
Fabyan Ctiran, 11 an rsfe (R ) To mete for the perfyghtmg 
of this accorde. X583 Reg Prtvy Council Scot HI 604 For 
heinng, futting, and peifyting of the compt of umqwlule 
Andro Buke x6xx Biblf Eph iv X2 He gaue some 
Pastors, and teachers For the perfecting of the Saints, 
1705 Stanhope Pai aplir III 42410 order to the perfecting 
or a Christian’s Salvation x86o Tyndall Glac r. xxi 147 
The gradual perfecting of the structure 

b attrib Perfecting maeliine or (US) 
press, a printing machine, on which the sheet, as 
It passes through, is pnnted first on one side and 
then on the other. (Cf Perfect d. 1 b_) 

X847 Mag, Jan 36/1 Mr, Little has his perfecting 
machine (as those which print a sheet of pimer on both 
sides before leaving the machine are called) xBs8 Printer 
(N Y) I 9S This wonderful achievement the pei feeling 
press 

Perfection (psxfe kjan), sh. Forms 3 por- 
fectiun, 4-5 peifeocioun, 4-6 -yon(©, -ion(e, 
5-7 perfectioun(e, 5- perfection [a. OF. per- 
fection (i2thc), pe;ifeccion (13-141110. in Godef 
Compl), ad L perfeciton-em, n, of action f per- 
Jic^re, perfect- . see Perfect a ] 

1 . The action, piocess, or fact of making perfect 
' or bringing to completion ; completing, consum- 
' mating, finishing, accomplishing 

138a Wyclif Num, VI 21 Afiir that that he hath aiiowid 
111 thou^t, so he shal do, to the perfeccioun of his holynes 
ifiad Pilgr Peif (W de W 1531) 1 b, Euery religious per 
sone sholde intende the perfeccyon of his soule. 1385 T. 
Washington tr NicJiolafs Voy iv. 1 114 The auiiacnls 
also bad their supeiionrs, which admonished them in the per- 
fection of their dutie 1678 TrMPiEZf/ to Ld Ireasuier 
Wks. 1731 n. 479 After all the Applauses have been given 
me heie upon the Perfection of the last Ti eaty 173a Law 
Serious C v. (ed 2) 70 To make the most of a short life, to 
study your own perfection X871 Morlfv Voltaire (1886) 10 
For this process of perfection, we need first the meditative, 
doubting, critical type 

f 2 The fact or condition of being perfected or 
completed; completion, completca state, com- 
pleteness Ohs, 

a 1223 Aner R, 372 Hundred is fill tel, Sc noleth per’ 
fectiun, jjet is, ful dede 1388 Wyclip l/eb vii 19 U he 
lawe brou^t no thing to pei fecctoun 1489 Caxtok Eaytes 
of A in Kill 197 The thynge shal be conducted and brought 
to a gode endyngc and perfection 3563 Homilies ii 
Nativity (xSsg) 402 ‘ When the fulness of time was come 
that IS, the perfection and course of yeais appointed from 
thebe^nning i6oaMARSTON in iv, Woman 

leceiveth perfection by the man. 1679 G E tr, Boaystunils 
Thmi World ist Pref 5 Tins woik (which I thank God, 

I hare now brought to perfection). 

b. The full growth or development of anything; 
the maturity of a plant, animal, etc. 

0x566 J.Ai DAYtr Bottysiiinu's Theat, Although 

somewhat raaye be added to ail other Artes,.ll]is [punting] 
alone hath entred with such perfection into this worlde, 
that [etc ]. 1378-9 Reg Prrvy Council Scot HI. 113 Seing 
Jus majestie dahe gi owand to the gretar perfeettoun of mg 
x6it Bible Lukevni 14 They bring no fruite to perfection 
0:1682 Sir T Browne T^aefst Plants Script § 30 lie 
planted many [Cedars] though they did not come to per- 
fection in his days 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist (1776) VII 
204 They continue in the womb till they come to such 
perfection as to be able to burst from the shell 1833 Mil man 
Lat, Chr. xiv, v, The creation, growth, perfection of new 
languages. 

fe. Mes, The condition of being 'perfect’, a*; 
n note, interval, etc. (see Perfect a 10). ich 
of perfection , a dot used to make a note 'perfect , 

1 e to lengthen it by onc-half Ohs, 

1614 T RAVENSCRorT^r/iSp) A Bnefe Discovrsc Of the true 
(but neglected) vse of Charact’nng the Degrees by their 
Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution in Measurable 
Musickc 1674 Playforo Skill Plus, viii, Tins prick of 
perfection or addition is ever placed on the right side of all 
iiotc,s. , for the prolonging the sound of that note it 
follows to half as much moi e as it is 1880 W S Rockstro 
in Grove Diet Mus I 767 Ways in whicli the I'erfection of 
certain notes may be changed to Imperfection, and vice vei so* 
B, The condition, stale, or quality of being per- 
fect or free from all defect ; supreme excellence ; 
flawicssness, faultlessness. But often treated as 
a matter of degree : Comparative excellence 

Siioreiiam (EE T S) r 1396 pc ordre of deaknc, 
pet nys of more pcrfeccioun pane hys ordre of snbdeaknc. 
1460 Capcrave C/tron (Rolls) 82 In his tyme felle a grete 
debate betwix lewis and hethen, vhich sect vas of most 
perfeccion 1570 Billingslfy Euclid in Introd 81 Of al 
figures the circle is of most absolute pei fection x6xo Shaks. | 
't emp n. 1 167, 1 would with such perfection gouerne Sir 
T'Excell the Golden Age. ijix-xz Swim Impiov Eng, 
Tongue F 6 The Roman Language arrived at great Per- 
fection hefoie It began to decay. x86o Tyndall Glac ii, 
XXVll. 376 In different glaciers, these veins display various 
degrees of perfection. 

b concr. An embodiment of perfection ; a perfect 
peison, place, etc 

*594 Shaks JSic/*,///, i, u 75 Vouchsafe (diuine perfection 
of a Woman) Of these supposed Cnmes, to gme me leaue . 


but to acquit my selfe 1604 — Oih r m 100 i6zi BrnLF 
Earn iL IS Is this the citie that men call the peiftction of 
beauty? irx83o S\d Smith m Lady Holland Life I 351 
A beautiful girl , exclaimed, ‘ Ob, Mr Sydney 1 this pea 
will never come to perfection ’ ‘ Peimit me then *, said he 

taking her hand, ‘ to lead perfection to the pea 1832 Miss 
Sewell Expei Life xviii (1858) 128 This would be the 
very perfection of a dress for you 
4 . The condition or state of being morally per- 
fect, holiness; +in ME spec. The aiistenty of 
monastic life, monastic discipline {pbsl) Chuditm 
peifecUon^ the relatively perfect holiness attainable 
by man, in distinction from the absolute divine pci- 
fection. Counsel of pcifccUon* ^(iCo\PSiM,hsh 2 b. 

/ZX340 Hampoit Psa/ierxiv ^ Pis pcrfLCcioim is |jat )>o 
dciiel & l>e warld liaf na pouste in vs 1390 Gowi u Couf, I, 
18 For tiler hen somme,. That god Hath cleped to per- 
fcccioun III the mancrc as Aaron was 1470-83 MAionv 
Arthur xxr ix 855 Therforc lady s^then ye liaiu uiken 
you to perfcccion I must nedys take me to perfection. Ibid 
\ 856 Whan they sawc syr T auiicelot had taken liyin 
to suchc perfcccion they tokc hnclie an lm1)>te as he 
had X494 Fabyan Chi on, v cx\xv. 121 Ainongc iheysc 
bretherne was one named C'cdman, a man of gi vat pci fi cLioii. 
Z3S8 Abp Hamilton Catnh, (t 88 () 19 Matrimoii}!' w.is 
dcgeiient fia the fust pcrfectiown Z354-9 ,Son^s Hall 
(i860) 3 The lantarnc to lead us m the p itlic of perfot tlyon. 
1743 ImirYiV;///, r/;; Pf/fvtiou & Chn^lmn J’lrffLnon 
therefore docs not imply an I'XLinpLion either fiom 
Ignorance or Mistake, or Iiifiinnlies, or 'Tcmpt.itions In 
deed it is only another Term foi Holiness 178^ — // ks 
(1872) IV 445 The doctrine of Chrislkin I’crfei tion, wliu h 
(Jod has peailinrly entrusted to the Mtaluulisis 1882 
A M Faikhairn in Coniemp /I’m XLIL 868 'riie giaiui 
nim of the Buddhist is to attain a perfet tion like Biiddh.i’s 
6 The most pcifect degree, the highcsL jiitch {of a 
quality, condition, faculty, etc.) , the extreme or 
height (g/ anything good or evil) 
a 1340 IfAMPOir Psalter Prol, (188 1) 4 pis Imkcof 'dl h ily 
writ IS mast oysed in halykyrke sernys, forjn |»'4t in it is |)cr- 
feccioun of dyityne pagyne rxsSoW^uH J/’/r (18811) 166 
Moj’seslawe IS moi.'ille in pis poynlc )»*it longep to )h pti- 
1. (;\„i Smith / itginut iv ras 

I . " I _'i. . .1 ii ' I rest and sh‘W them lliu 

1 1 '> II. . A ■ 'i ( to light would now pio 

( .1. »-r' (1 V ' • I 17*9 liuniR si€im mi 

Wks r874 II 154 The perfection of goodness consists in Jovi* 
to the whole universe. 184a Miss Mnmim m I/Esti.uigv 
Life (1870) in IX 142 The pcrffclion of cunning is to 
conceal its own quality 

6 Proficiency in some accomplishment 01 nrt, 
1x1368 Asciiam ScJioUm, (Arb) 89 Wimn..l>mr shall 

breed xkill, and vse shall bung perfection. 1677 h.vi IVN 
Diary xo Sept, Having the J.atin, Ficiuh, ami .Sn.intsli 
tonguas in perfection 1704 AniusoN Italy (173 17 1 ‘*‘ ni o, 
Dance, and Rule in some tolcinble rurfeciion. x856]smm{son 
Eng Tiaits^ Ability Wks (Ilohn) If 40 Kvt'iy» man is 
trained to some one .*iit or dulnil, and 'urns .nt pcrfiition in 
that X&79 ITaki an EyisiMd v. 5^ Such pcrfi'i Lion has Iks n 
reached in the manufacture of aitidi lal t ji s, that b t< ,] 

7 (With a and pL) A quality, trait, loatuie, 
endowment, 01 .accomplishment of a high order 01 
gicat excellence 

137a II MiDDFiMORr in Ellis Oiig LcH, Ser H III R 
Riicrly Monsieur is a goodly genlilin.in, ami Imilii* lu.iny 
perfections in him, 1604 E OIrimsioni 1 It Acosta's Hist, 
ffidus VI XVI 466 The Indians of i\ru Ii.ul one |»erf« ttori, 
which was, to teach their >oiiiig tUildien all nriis .niit 
occupations necessaiy for the life of m.nn. 1667 Dunimn 
S/f Martin Mar-all in i, I am not Master of any of tlio i* 
Perfections, for, in fine. Sir, I .Tin v holly it'iiorilit of 
Painting, Miibick, and Poetry. 1784 J. Pom tt / iiiuons 
Vidaryrs II, in, I constantly distover new graies, new 
perfections, ami new merits, iniuhserved before, 

8 Phrase. To pci fection : completely, perfectly 
1388 WvcLir *yoh XI 7 In hap thou st b.dt f>iidi‘ Aliii) 

God 111 to pcrfeecioiiii x6xx Bntn ibidt C'.uist tlum liiidt 
out tJie Afinightje viito iierfcaunt? xyet R. 1 ‘ai itt* k P, 
IVilkins xxxiv. They were ijle.'ised uUh it lllw fiii | to 
perfection. X766 Gni dsm. Vic, JV x\ it, Oliv la . . 'u U d tin* 
coquette to perfection 1898 Mrs. Isah. |{rsii»ii* A'lon* 
xvui, Nagasaki., lighted, cleaned, and ikilietsl to jkmAs tioii 
Perfe^ction, w fine, [f jirec, sb.: cf F. 
peifectionne-r {Cot^c, 1611)’} trans. To bring to 
perfection, to ])crfcct 1 Icncc Perfo’ction od ppl a, 

1348 [sec PrniKCTioNiNf] xfigi tr /V-/as fVuvvrt#’ lK>n 
I*i.msc 305 We liied there in gioit rc|tose, imptoyiiig tin* 
t une in perfecUoning our loves 1799 in Spntt Pub ytnh 
III, 243 AH persons aie intensted in [h ifin tnmutg ihtst* 
new bases of the coiijug.'il conneMon. X84X I i'isHM 1 1 Auii tt, 
IM (1867) 700/J Ins pe*rfei tioncd nunUl of a giivcifiiiu nt* 

Perfe ctional, u. rate, [aO. nu*tl h. pet- 
fc/tmdlis, in OV. petfetlionmlj t J., pCf/etluf/H 
cm rEKFECTioN + -AhJ Of, pcrlaiiung to, or ol 
the nature of pcrfecliim. 

1495 Tnona's Itnrtli Pc P R (W. tk W.) A iv*i The 
names whjche Iietokcn or sjgn^fye dyuync or giHlly jHfr 
icceyon been call>(t names {MirfvLcioinlfev [otte, iioinin.1 
pernxlionalia, ( oibnkon's Fr, les noms iicrfceiioiinanK ) 
1639 Pi ARStw XU (ifljQi S49 Lift* e*terii.tl ma> WlcKikcs! 
upon under tbre*e consuleratums as initial, as parti il, ami 
as perfcctionak I c.ill that ]x.rfeetiimai, whuh i^olt Iki 
wnfened , immediately after the blessing f»rououtieecl by 
ChrLst, Come, ye blcss^ childten of ray Father *, 

t Perfe ctionary. Obs, rare - ^ [f. I*srfeo- 

TIOU + -ary ] ? * I^EBFKeriONJUT b. 

1647 Tram Comin Matt, xix. 17 None but a proml I.uci- 
ferian would have said, as Vega, the Popish jierfectionary, el«L 
Perfextiona^tZ^, Now rare, fprob. f, mcd. 
or modL. ^perfeetiUnUre i cf. Olt perfdtionare 
fFlorio 159ft), y * ptrftxiimnM^ {fCnXm, i6n); or 
(m 1 6th c. writers) after the Fr* ; sec nuiFWiToH v. 
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and -ATE 3 .] tram To bring to perfection ; to 
make perfect or complete ; to perfect ; f to make 
(a person) perfect in (a study, etc ) {pbs ) 
x^7o Foxe a ^ M (ed 2) Oo iij/i Y® greatncs of my 
Pneslliode ..begon in Mclchisedech continued in the 
children of Aaron perfectionated m Christ 1598 Darrct 
TJieo} . IV art es i. u 13 Ilistoiiea sharpen and perfectionate 
the wits of man ^ tSw W Tirwuyt tr Balzac's Lett 71 To 
augment the merit of out faith, and the more to perfectionate 
our Piety. 1695 Dryden Pat all Poetry ^ Patni Ess 
(Kei) II4 122 In this manner painieis and sculptors .per- 
fuclionaie the idea, and advance their art even above naluie 
Itself Pcrfecitoiiafe This is a woid pio- 

posed by JDryden, but not received nor worthy of reception 

J, Barry in Led Paint 1, (1848) 66 Laws for per- 
feciionating human nature. 2849 Ihackeray Pendemns 
xxiii, Every great artist .had nccdof solitude to peifectionate 
his works 1863 Cowden Clarice Shaks Chat . iv 102 
lienee ?erfe ottouated ppla , Pexfe'ctlonatinff 
zfb/ sh and ///, a ; also Perfe^otionatox, one 
who makes peifect 

169s Dryden tr JDu Fresnoys AriPamit Olserv § 24 
He has. founded an Academy for the Progress and Per- 
fcctionating of Painting. 2795 tr Merciers Fragm Pol 
^ IltsL 1, 183 Nature .forma man precisely for a perfection- 
ated Society. x8x8 Blaclnv, Mag III 23 Poetry is also 
a selective and perfectionaling art 1839 N&u) Monthly 
M(tgy LVI. 381 Man is but a, more complicated roophyte, 
a perfeclionalcd stomach, a 2849 li. Coleridge Rss, (1851) 
ll. 119^ l>ope was not the founder, but head scholar and 
pcrfcctionator of a school. *867 J. Legqb Confucius (1877) 
28 A sysLuni of social pcrfectioiinting. 
Pe^^ectiona'tiou. rare, [n. of action from 
prec, ; see -ation.] The action of bringing to 
perfection, pcrfcctioning ; the fact of being made 
]jerfectt 

iBxa in Spit U Pith, Jrtils, XVI 358 The new System of 
Anti mnemonics, to the perfeclionation of which the Cheva- 
lier has devoted the last fifty yeais of a long life 2840 
biACKiB in Anna M. btoddart Life (1805) I. viii, 194 The 
law of the universe is Perfeclionation— that is to say, pro- 
giession from bad to good..nnd from belter to best 
Perfe'otioner. rare [f. Pebpeotion v + -bb 1.] 
One who or that which brings to perfection 
1B83 R CusT Mod Lang, A/r Introd 19 Languaffe has 
been the handmaid of Rcligiom and Religion me herald, 
instrument, and perfectioner of Civilisation. 

Pevfe'CtionixLg, vhl sh, [f. Perpeotion v, + 
-ING 3 ] The action of bringing to perfection. 

1548 U DALL Erasin. Par Lithe xxiv 186 CUrislc .taught 
the ijcrfcccionyng of the lawc, whan he pronounced those 
su lungtt bcatiludes ncucr nfoic hentd of. 1693 Evelyn 
JJe la Omnt Conipl Card 11 . 9s Culture really contributes 
to the Peirectiomng of its new Piodiictions 2762 Eootp 
Otatotsi, 1, The pcifccLioning of our countrymen in the 
right use of llicir native language, 1877 lluxM y Anat, 
Inv Autni, i, 39 The gradual perfection nig of the icspiralory 
machineiy. 

Fevfe'ctionism. [f. after Pebbeoitiontst * 
see -ism] A system or doctrine of religious, 
moral, social, or political perfection; esf. tlic 
theory that moral peifcction can be or has been 
attained by man; sfec, (with capital P) the 
system of the Perfectionists of Oneida Creek, N. Y. 

1846 Worcester cites Ch Oh x9yo Atheneenm $ Peb 287 
Oiieidn Creek Perfectionism 2890 Spectator 19 July, 
IVofossoi Uiccy, .does not arrive at his conclusioas by any 
lefeicnce to ahsliact theoues 01 appeals to political per- 
fectionism. 1892 Acadc/tty 2 July 25/2 He ['I'oIsLoy] con- 
tinues to dcvelope his dicushed ideas on the subject of 
lierfectionism and self-improvement. 

Perfectionist (paifc'kjomst) [f. Pbbeeotion 
sb + -IBT ] One who holds any theory or follows 
any piactice as to the attainment of religious, 
moral, social, or political perfection. 

2694 S, Johnson Noies Pasi Lei, Pp, Burnet i. 66 Must 
the Wise and Free and Great Men or a Nation be Slaves 
for Company with such Perfectionists in Church-Doctrine if 
289a W JJ Anlobtog, Notes 1 228 As n perfecUonist 
in poetry, whose thought and rhythm were one, he LLeigh 
Hunt] seemed to hold Coleridge above all others 
b. esf. One who holds that religious or moral 
perfection may be attained ; (with capital P) a name 
at various times assumed by or given to sects, 
parties, or persons, who held this doctrine, or claimed 
to have attained moral or spiritual perfection. 

2637-83 Evklvn JTui, Rehg, (1850) I, p. xviii, Men of all 
religions.. weic protected and encouraged under notion of 
New Lights, Perfectionists, a Godly Party [etc] ^2665 
J. Goodwin Filled the spirit (1B67) 231 The apostle 
saying unto the ()nlalvans, ' So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would is as a sword pasMng through the soul of 
tjiose who arc called purfeclionists amongst us, casting down 
tlic crown of lliclr conceit of perfection to the ground. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) HI. xx. 124, I have read in 
some of our perfectionists enough to make a belter man than 
niysclf citlicr run into madness or despair 2792 IIampson 
Mem % Wesley 111 . 297 Perfectionists and Anti-pci- 
feclionists were the grand divisions of melliodism 2882 
Farrar Fasly Chr U 408 note^ Whether there is any 
special allusion to Gnostic Aniinomian Perfectionists. 

0 Spec, (with capital P.) A member of the com- 
mimisLlc community of Oneida Creek, N, Y. 

2867 Tyxxion New Anter, (ed. 6) 11 . xx 208 On the opposite 
verge of thought stands a body of lefonners who call 
themselves, in their dogmatic aspect, Perfectionists, in their 
social aspect, Bible Communists 2874 J. H, Blunt Did, 
Sects, Pe>fedjenisiSftL,,^tc,t of Aniinomian Communibts, 
eslablUhed about the year 284s by John Humphrey Noyes. 

Amen Rez> CXX 207 The success that he ascribes 
to the Shakers, the Perfectionists, and the rest. 

You YU, 


d atlrid, (in various senses). 

CX847 Wjiittier Fame 4- Gloty Prose Wks 18B9 III. 389 
There are perfectionist reformers . who wait to see the 
salvation which it is the task of humanity itself to work 
out 2836 R A. Vaughan Mystics x. 1 Notes (i860} II 
307 Many were beginning to seek m this perfectionist 
doctrine a refuge from the exactions of the priesthood. 1867 
Dixon Neat Avter (ed 6) I. xxii 243 According to all the 
Peifectionist prophets. Holiness and Liberty are the two 
primary elements in the atmosphere of heaven, —that is to 
say of a x>ei feet society 

Hence Perfectloni’stio , of 01 pertaining to 
PerfecUonists. 

2882-3 Schajjps Encycl Rehg Ktunol HI 28 Loscher 
..rejected those chiliastic, terministic, and perfectionistic 
doctrines [of the pietists}. 

Perfe ctionize, v, rate, [See ^ize ] irans 
To bring to perfection ; to perfectionate, perfect. 

1839 Mrs Shelley Notes Shelley's Prmneth, Unh, S 's 
Wks 1882 1 , p Ixv, That man could be so perfeclionized as 
to bo able to expel evil from his own nature was the 
cardinal point of liis system, 1843 Tail's Mag X 617 Steam 
allows us leisure to examine into old abuses, and perfectionize 
new reforma 2846 H W. Torrens Rem Milit Ifist 374 
We must, .endeavour to perfectionize our military system 
lienee Pexfe'ctlonl aing vbl, sh, and a.; also 
Perf6*otlo3iizement, Perfe'cttoniaev. 

2822 Tales Landlord New Ser III, Witch Glas Llyu 18 
From Italy and Greece he had brought with him an un- 
quenchable thirst for perfecUomzing. 2842 Blachw Mag, 
L. 481 Ye accomplishment perfeclionuers. this is the fate 
that awaits your daughters at last 1844 Ihid IN 200 Tlic 
theories of the perfectionizemenl of the fair sex now issuing 
from the press 1851 Woodward Mollusca 4 The per- 
fection izing of the functions of nutrition and reproduction 

Ferfe'ctionment , [f. PERPEcrroir??. + -ment, 
after F. peifeclionnement (1725 in Hatz.-Darm ).] 
The action of bringing lo perfection ; perfecting. 

1827 1 Taylor Transm Anc, Bhs xiii (1859) '^be 
general perfectionment of reason and of taste. 1832 Southey 
in Q, Rev, XLV, 420 The whole profits being to be applied 
to the perfectionment of civilization 2860 Farrar Orig 
Lang, 1. 27 [Of wilting] there is the clearest proof of its 
human origin and gradual perfectionment 

tPerfe'ctioufl,«. Obs, rare-K [/.Pebebotion; 
see -ous,] Of Ibe nature of perfection. 

1607 Coke Chatge at Norwich Assizes 6 The glory of her 
dignity shall receiue perfections Honor. 

FeTfectism. [f Perpeot a + -ism.] The 
doctnne or system of the Perfectists, csp. of the 
Cierman Pietists. 

2830 Pusey J/isi Eng it viii. 225 These men still con- 
tiimed incessantly to warn their congregations by name 
against Fraucke and Pietism and Peifectism 

Ferfectist (pajfektisl) Obs, exc. Hist, [f 
as prec. + - 1 ST ] « pEBFKcrrONiST: esp applied to 
those of the I7thc , and to the German Pietists of 
the iSliic. 

t6z8 Bar/ienelt's Apal D, Winherger is piincipall of the 
Perfectists, and you of the Arminians 2630 G Widdowls 
Schysmaiical Pnntan ij b, A Mechanicke is recemed 
amongst the Perfectists for a lawfull pieachei, if their non- 
Kcclosiasticall spirit calls him 2642 D Caworty Three 
Serin, 68 I hese late upstart Perfectists 2830 Pusey flist 
ling IL VIII. 197 In 2700 an edict was renewed foibidding 
the preaching against the Pietists * Since certain Lutheran 
preachers loss about in many sermons . the false names 
of Pietists, Perfectists, new holy Quakers, and such like* 
Ibid, 22s They warn incessantly against the Perfectists 
Perfective (pajfc'ktiv), a (sh^ Now rate. 
[ad L type ^petfedw-ns (peril in modX : cf It 
pet feilivo^ Sp petfedivo) : see Pebpeot w and -ivE ] 

1 Tending lo make perfect or complete , con- 
cluave to the perfecting or perfection ^anything, 
2396 Bacon Max 4* Use Com Law i xiv (1636) S 9 This 
cmolment is no new act, but a perfective ceremony of the 
first deed of bargaine and sale. 26*0 T Granger Div, 
LogiKe 32 That which is agreeable to, and peifectme of i 
Jus kind 2^ TVrrell Law Nat 314 Causes (whether 
eHiciont, or peifectiv^ 1772 Weslry Whs (1872) V 29s 
The far more excellent way, more perfective of the Soul, 
1839 Bmley Fesius xi. (2832) 134 The purifying wave, 
perfective fire 2863 Mozley Mirac, i Notes 219, 

2 . In process of being perfected, or of attaining 
the perfect state, 

1848 Johnston in /’fw Berw, Nal, Club II No 6. 293 
Dtigts was able to see . the eight legs in a perfective slate 
185a Dickens Lett (1880) I 274 Not knowing the immense 
icsources and the gradually pcifective machinery necessary 
to the production of such a journal 
3 Gram, Expressing completion of action • 
applied lo that kind 01 species of verbal action 
(Ger. akftomarl) which is considered ns completed 
or finished, and so lo forms or modifications of the 
verb which express completed action; opposed to 
Impbbeeotivb 

Originally applied to one of the branches or * aspects' of 
the verb in the Slavonic languages , more recently to verb- 
forma m other Indo European languages, esp those com- 
pounded with a preposition, expressing the completion of 
the action expressed by Sdlre io eat, 

coniidere lo cat up , sundSretpersuHdlte, etc 
2844 R Garnftt in Proc, Fhilol Soc (2854) I 268 In the 
Slavonic languages- a regular, distinction is made between 
perfective and imperfective verbs, that is, between those ex- 
pressing an action completed at once and not repealed, and 
those denoting continuance or refleration. 1887 Morpill 
Serbtas* Gram. 31 The perfective aspect denotes either that 
the action has been quite completed or that it will definitely 
cease. x^ 3 P Omxz Manual Compai 5 54SWheii 

present and aorist are found in the same verb [in Greek], 


PEBFECTLT. 

the former is the durative, the latter the perfective or 
momentary form. 

"B sb tl- A perfectionist. Ohs. rare. 

2600 W. Watson Decacordm (2602) 37 Vnworthie creatures 
to be lustly censured of by these worthie perfectiues [the 
JesuitsJ Ibid 232 High conceited perfectiues 
2 . Gram A perfective use or form of a verb 
2904 J H Moulton in Expositor lAov 362 'Ayun^eardixL 
IS only used in the durative present, but xaTaywi'toao^at ., is 
a good perfective 

Hence Ferfe otively adv , in a perfective way, 
in a way tending to completeness; Perfe'ctlve- 
ness, Perfecti vity, the quality of being perfective; 
Perfe ctivize v irans,^ to rendei perfective. 

1702 Grew Cosm Sacra ir vii. § 20, 73 As Virtue is seated 
Fundamentally, in the Intellect, so, Perfectivcly, in the 
Phancy So that Virta& is the Force of Reason 1704N0RIH8 
Ideal Woridu xii 482 Their iulrinsick excellency or essential 
perfectiveness of the understanding. 2774 Fletcher Grace 
^ justice Wks. 279s IV 277 The. gospel is found, per- 
fectively in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 2809- 
10 CoLPRiDGE Friend (181B) III 253 Plato philosophized 
legitimately and perfectively. if ever any man did in any 
age. 2904 J H. Moulton tn Expositor Nov. 360 In ol 
avob^vaivoi. Strongly durative though the verb is, we see 
Its perleclivity in the fact that the goal is ideally reached 
357 Th e compounded adverb perfectivises the simplex, 
the combination denoting action which has accomplished 
a result, while the simplex denoted action m progresa Ibid 
358 The meaning of the Present-stem of these perfect! vised 
roots naturally demands explanation. 

tFe*rfectle£is, a, Obs. tare, firreg. f. Peb- 
FEor a, + -LESS.] Devoid of perfccnon, imperfect. 

2M1 Sylvester Du Bari as 2 vii 133 Fond epicure, thou 
. imaginedst a God so perfect-less 
Ferfectly (poufektll), adv Forms, see Per- 
fect a, [f Perpeot a, -h -ly 2 ] in a perfect 
manner 01 degree. 

1 . So that nothing is left undone and no part is 
wanting ; completely, thoroughly. 

2303 R. IBrunne Handl Synne 22093 He bat shryuebhym 
parfytely, Asswy)>e He hab forffvenes of Goddys ^ue, 
a 2340 Hawpole Psaiier xv, 7 Perfidy may we noght he 
wijjouten syjin f 1400 Maundrv, (Roxb ) vii 25 On pe 
•recund day pat wormc es turned till afowle perfitely fourmed 
2330 Falsgr Introd. 32 The thre general! dislinciions of 
tyme, present, parfytly past, and to come, a 1636 Bp, Hau 
Rem, Whs (1660) 42 They were all perfidy reclaimed 
a 269a PoLLEXFEN Disc, Trade (2697) A iv, Goods perfectly 
manufactured which hinder the consumption of our own . . 
ought to be discouraged 1776 Gibbon Decl 4 F. xii 1 334 
The troubles . had never been perfectly appeased 1833 
IrYCfL Pnne Geol, HI, 311 The large accumulations ^ 
peifecLly-rolled shingle, 

b In full measure; to the fullest extent, witbotil 
any sbortcoming or failure. 

a 2340 Hampole Psaiier cv. 24 He is maste at loue but , 
perfydiest Jufis heuen 2482 Warkw Chon (Camden) x6 
J’heie was suche agrete myste, that nether of them myght see 
othere perfitely, 2360 Daus tr Slcidane's Comm 232 In 
lyke maner shall we also know more perfitly our porentes, 
wyues, children, and what so euer ib besydes 2633 Walton 
Anglet 1 4, I hate them [otters] perfectly, because they 
love fish so well. 2676 tr Gmllaiierds Foy Athens 80 
Osman , (who understood perfeclly thehumoui of the TurJes 
in those parts) advised hum to threaten. 2695 Lo Preston 
Boeth v 235 Affirming that that Universal IS nothing which 
Reason thinks it so perfeclly sees 2866 Geo. Eliot F 
Holt 1 , 1 understand the dilficulty perfectly, inolhei. 

2 . In a manner or way that is perfect or faultless 
in form, style, or nature; with perfect or complete 
exactness, correctness, fitness, or excellence; to 
perfection, 

c 137s Sc Leg, Salnis vi (Thotnas) 14 Gyfe he his varke 
clois parfylly c 1400 Betyn 3300 Ffor iij preciouse stonys 
been within the hafit Perndych 1 -couchid. c 2450 Holland 
Uowlat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikmawis With thar party 
habitis piesent tham thar. a 2333 Ld. Bernfrs Hum x 1 . 
132 Teche hyr to speake peiPeyghtly the language of 
frenche ct^ HEYwooD/^hwr/’/* inHazl Dodsleyi 383 
By the mass, learn to make couitesy Nay, when ye have 
it perfidy. Ye shall have the devil and all of courtesy 
1596 Danett tr Comuies (1614) 290 Whereof he discoursed 
perfecthei than my selfe diat came from thence 172* De 
Foe Plague (1754) 25 They cannot be so perfectly call’d 
the Fore-i Ulmers, or Fore tellers, much less the Procurers 
of such Events 1789 Jefferson Wiit (1859) HI 9 Mr 
Littlepage has returned to Warsaw, where lie has been per- 
fectly received by the King. xytr^Biachw Mag Den 772/2, 

1 had trained it into being a perfectly mannered house pet. 
Mod, She acted die part perfectly. The dress fits perfectly 
t b. In a manner morally or religiously perfect ; 
righteously. Obs, 

2340 Hampole Pr Consc. 3428 Swa parfitelymay nane 
here, Withouteii venid syns sete c 2386 Chaucer Wtjfe's 
Prol, III He spak to hem that wolde lyue parfitly, c 1491 
Chetst, Goddes Chyld, 13 Though I wyll but fayntly, my 
wylle IS to wylle perfyghtly 

3 . To Ibe fullest possible degree or extent, 
entirely, quite with an adj.^ adv , or phr, 

[2460-70 Bh Qianicssence x Restorid and be mad hool 
paifiady 1 i3$s Eden Decades^a The earth is not perfectlye 
rownde. 1503 T Gale Aniidoi, n 25 When it is boyled 
enoughe, U wyll bee perfitely Redde 1677 Lady Chawortii 
in X2fh Rep Hist MSS Comm, App v. 43 The D[uclicss] 

IS perfectly well again. 1729 De Foe Crusoe 11 11, Whom 
I knew perfectly well 172a — Col, fach (2B40) 327, I 
was perfeedy easy. 17S3 Earl of Bath in WorU No 17 
Every body is dressed so perfectly alike. 1790 Mrs. Inch- 
bald Wedding 1, iif Lady Contest, Would not that do 
as well? Lord Rdheland, Perfectly as well The very 
thing 1807 T Thomson Chem (ed, 3) II. 378 Take a 

2 uantity of fixed alkali perfectly dry x8a6 Disraeli Viv, 
'rty V. V, But all looked perfectly comme ilfaut, 2846 
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Kylakd FoiUr^s Life ^ Cw II 472 Unostentatiou^s and 
perfectly simple address Law Times LXXIII 

615/1 The railway line . waspeifecUy straight lor a distance 
of over 700 yards. 

b. Physics See Perpeot a. 14. 

*784 G Atwood RecUU Motion. «S Roiaiton 376 In the 
impact of perfectly elastic bodies x8^ W \iTvrExx.Mechctnics 
(ed a) 348 IBodies are called perfectly elastic when the 
force of restitution is equal to the force of compiession 
Perfectness (pa Jfektnes). Porms see Pee- 
PECT a» [f, as prec. + -eess.] The quality or con- 
dition of being peifect (m the various senses of the 
adj,) ; peifection, (In eaily use chiefly in the 
lehgious sense of a perfect life.) 
a 1340 Hampolc Psalter Prol, (1884) 3 pe sange of psalmes 
does away synne, it quemes god, it enformes peifytnes 
*377 Lamgl. P pi B,x 200 Poule preched Jje peple Jjat pai- 
fitnesse loued. c 1400 Latfranc's Ciriirg* 90 Boile alle pese 
to perll^tnesse of a sirup e 1430 Lyog Mm Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 59 Pristhode liaethe in perfitenesse, And can in 
lytel haue suffisaunce. Rolls of Parlt, V 562/1 

That every of the seid Clothes.. be sealed in witnes and 
record of the forseid true lengh, brede and parOtnes. x5a6 
Tindai,!: Col in x4 Above ml these thynges put on love, 
which IS the bonde off parfectnes. [So later £ng w , Wyclip 
and Rhetn perfection ] ai$M Skelton Col Clouie 978 
Theyr chamfees thus to dresse With suche parfetnessc And 
all suche holynesse. 1535 Coverdalc fob a g Dost thou 
yekcontynue in thyj^rfoctnesse? curse God, Sc dye 1588 
Shaks L.Z Z,v lu 173 Pa^ Once to behold with your 
Sunne beamed eyes, With your Sunne beamed eyes . 
Bero, Is this your p^fectnesse? be gon you logue. 1607 
Markham Caval iv (1617) 29 There is nothing .which 
brings a horse either to periitnesse or imperUtnesse, but 
onelyjtnractise. 1795 Coleriogg Plot Rucauered 33 That 
Constitution, from whose present perfectness they derive 
their only possible jmtification 1838^ Hallam Lit 
II V. g 82 In this varied delineation of female perfectneesjno 
earlier poet had equalled him [Spenser] 1871 Palgrave 
Lyr Poems 72 Home of the peace earth cannot give In her 
most perfect perfectness! [Mod Sc Maxtm^ Practice 
males perfyteness.] 

Perfector (psife kt9i). [a. l^ptrfectcy^ agent-n. 
Crom ftrf,cSre to accomplish, etc. ; see Perfeot ] 
One who perfects or completes ; * Peripectbr 
1587 Golding De Momay vi, 8x The Soule is. after a 
sort the perfection (or rather the perfector) of the body. 
183^ Lyttoh Athens (1837) II 406 Men who form the first 
steps in the progress b^ween the originator and the per 
fector. 1883 B, W. Hichardson Cycling tm Xniell Pursuit, 
Th^erfectors of geographical research 

t Ferfe'otory, a. 06s, rare'^K [f L. perfect-.^ 
ppl stem : see -ort ] « Perpeotivb i 
1693 Beverley True St, Gosp Truth 31 Any other Giace 
Preparatory, or Perfectory 

Perfectua tion. rare, [f L pe^fecius {u- 
stem) a perfecting or completing (TcrtuII ), f per- 
Jic^e^ petfect-um to complete, see Peepeot «?] 
Completion, consummation, accomplishment 
1883 Mod, Thought Jan 27 A more rapid success and 
a leadier perfectnation of desires, 
tPerre'cture. Ohs, rare-\ [f. L. perfect-, 
ppl. stem (see above) + -uee : cf. coifeciure, etc ] 
The fact of being penected or matin ed; iieifcclion 
<1x552 Leland Itin, VL 53 [When] the Come is niervelus 
feire to the Yee, and ready to shew Peifectme it decayith 
PerfeTvent, a. rm e [f. Per- 4 + Fervent.] 
Very fervent ; of great fervour 

Harper's Mag Dec isS/r Prompting otheis to gifts 
and alms by kindly poems, by perfervent essays 
Ferfervid (paila’Jtnd), a [ad. mod L. pr- 
fe^'vid-nSf f. Per- 4 +/ervtiitis Fervid , chieny 
in the phrase perfervidum ingenmm Scotonm, 
founded on Buchanan’s St.otonim pjinfervtda 
ingema {Rmmt Scotu Hut, xvi. li ) 

Pctfervtdfts, though quite icgular in foim, is not recorded 
m anment Latin, an instance of feifbrvida formeily cited 
from Columella v, 5 is an erioneous leading in Gesner’s ed. 
(1737) ioxfriB/ervtOit J 
Very fervid, glowing, or ardent. 

X856 Masson Ess,, Scot Injl Brit. Lit 30$ Without 
mmntammg ax present that all Scotchmen arc peifervid it 
will he enough, to lefor to the instances which prove at least 
that some Stotchmen have this chaiacter 1875 IIelrs Soc 
P ress xxii 339 The next geneiation has something in iL of 
tiie bnUinnt nature of the Irish, or the peifeivid natuie of 
the Scotch. 1884 Howells m Harpe/s Mag Dec. 115/2 
With peifervid giatitude ^ sf 

Hence PeYfervi'dlty, Fevfe rvidness, also 
Pe Kfervour, perfervid quality 

J* Brown IXoiie Subs Set 11 425 This peifeivor of 
oui Scottish love songs 1884 Sat Rev r Nov. 550/2 We aic 
disposed to legiet these manifestations and consequences of 
the perfervidity of Birmingham 1890 Sfecia/m 4 Oct , The 
chm^teiistiG of the ^Scotchman is perfeividncss, exhibiting 
it^f in strenuosity, in enthusiasm, and in excess 

Ferficient (parfi/tint), a, (yb ) rare, [ad. L. 
perJictefU-em, or. pple. of perfictire to complete, ' 
finish, accomplish (see Pereeot «.),] A adj, 
Tbataccomphskesoi achieves somellung; eflectnal, 

.*^'^?'RANGie Alliance Dv» 0^269 The essential 
and p^cient Act of Confirmation, wm Imposition of Hands. 

Blackstone Comm, I, wui. 481 The king bein? the 
sole founder of all civil corporations, and the endower the 
perficient founder of all eleemosynary ones, the iieht of 
visitation of the former lesults .to the king, and of the 
latter to the pation or endower 1888 Science XU. 3/1 The 
perncient objection [to pionoiincing grace] was probably the 
inconvenience to the service of the repast, 

B. sh. One who perfects or completes. 


1641 H. L'Estrangf Go^s Sabbath ix Rest being The 
perfection of the peificient and of the thing perfected. x66a 
Dvelym Chalcogr 106 Certain it is that piactise and ex- 
perience wa^ its Nurse and peificient 
[Webster 1828 (copied by later diets.) gives the sense 
'One who endows a chanty app, founded upon quot 1765 
in A ; but for this, as a sb , there appears to be no evidence.} 

tPe^rfidently, adv, Ohs fare^K [f. *per- 
fident adj , ad. L. prfJdens, -fident-em, f. Her- 4 + 
L pdent-em tnisting, confident, bold, pr, pple. 
of fid-^e to trust cf, confident, diffident J with 
thorough trust or confidence , very confidently. 

1650 ]i Discelltmtnmm 53 7*he Grand Cause of this 
Realme, so perfidently iiideavouied, and highly applauded 
by some, so counter wrought and condemned by otneis 

tPerfi'diate, a. Ohs 7 are, [f L perftdia 
Pereidy + -ATE 2.] Marked by perfidy ; ~ next, b 
163a Lithgow Trav x. 437 The notes of theh abiured 
names, and perfidiat paines 

Ferfidious (paifi’dids) , a, [acl. L perfdtds-tis, 
Lperfidia Perfidy: see -oua cf. li, perfidioso » 
perjido (Florio 159S).] Characterized by peifidy ; 
guilty of breaking faith or violating confidence, 
deliberately faithless , basely lieachcious. 
a. Of persons 

1598 Florio, Perjido, Perfidioso, trecherous 

x6ox Shaks. AiPs Well v iii 205 He's quoted foi a roost 
perfidious slaue 1628 Sir R Boyle (Grosii t) II 277 
I he former conveighances ihe perllddeows Lo Beaumont 
deceased had made. 1734 ti. Rollm's Anc Hist (1827) V, 
XIV viu 402 He thought nunselF skilful in pioportion as he 
was perfidious x8a7 Lytton Pel/iasn xvii, I am the viclim 
of a perfidious woman 1855 Macaulay Hat Eng xix IV. 
266 'The most covetous and pmfidious of mankind 
absol 1651 tr Dedas-C otter as' Don Pmne 63 Don Pedro, 
so was this perfideous called, 
b Of actions, etc 

1603 Knolles Hut, Turks (1638) ao8 The wicked authoi 
of that perfidious war 1696 Tate & Brady Ps, cmx 163 
Perfidious Practices and Lies 1 utterly detest 1759 Dil- 
woRTH Pope 53 A knowledge of his underhand and perfidious 
dealing. xS^ Lytton Harold 111 u, Uhe pcifidious 
surrender of Alfred, Edward’s murdered biothei. 
Perfidiously (poifi’diasli), adv, [f. piec. + 
•Lt 2 ] In a peifidious manner j with perfidy. 

1589 Rider Schol, 1078 Perfidiously, wfideUier, 
1607 Shaks Cor, v vi 91 Perfidiously He ha’s betray’d 
your busmesse. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows iii, § 57 ago 
Zedekiah perfidiously and peijurlously maintained w.ii 
against Nebuchadnexar X7ax Gibbon Decl (1860) III 
kv 631 He peifidiously violated the tieaty 1864 iJrvi r 
Holy Rom Emp xx (1875) 364 Austria at Campo Foiniiu 
perfidiously exchanged the Netherlands foi Venetia 

Perfi’dionsness. [f as p1ec.4-2fE.ss.] The 
qnahly of being perfidious ; iwfailhfulncss ; base 
treachery. 

1597 Hooicra Reel Pol v Jxii § j; 'llm h-irme of other 
mens perfidiousnes it lay not in vs to aiioide. i65t Baxh r 
Inf Bapi 202 Pei hdiousiiess lies roost in bre.'iking Covenants 
and Oaths, xvaa Lend, Goa No 6x14/5 Monsteis of 
Jngiatitude and Pei fidiousness. t8i8 Haliam Mid, Agu 
(187a) I 111 ir 4n Tyiants detested foi their perfidiousness 
and cruelly 


(187a) I 111 ir 4n Tyiants detested foi their perfidiousness 
and cruelly 

tPerfldity. Ohs, rare, [f 'L.perfd-vs (sec 
next) 4 -jiDY.] == next. 

1607 Topsdil Four/, Beasts 530 In tlie male [hamstci] 
there is this perfidity, that when they have picpared nl 
their sustenance .hee doth shut out the female, and suffcietli 
hei not to approch me it 1692 R. L'EsTRANon Josephm, 
AnUq, n xv, The vciy Fatigue of the Expedition would 
make them icpent both the Pcifidity and the undei taking. 

Perfidy (pSJfidi). [a K p,rfi(lte (iGtha m 
Code/, Coftip/,) It. peifuha (hJono 1598), Sn. 
perfidia (Minsheit 1599), ad. I., perfidta failh- 
les&ness, treachery, f perfidtts that breaks faith 
or piomise, faithless, treacherous, f. Per- 3 4 
fid-cs faith] The deceitful violation of faith 01 
piomisc ; base bicach of faith or betrayal of the 
tiusl reposed in one, leacheiy; often, the pro- 
fession of faith or friendship in order to deceive or 
betray 

1592 Harvfv Four Lett TOs. (Oiosarl) 1. 200 The Athe* 
mans were noted for lauish 7’ 1’ C* il i«i , , 

for deceiifull pcrfitlie, 1607 .J , ^ J ,1, 

Sei 1 III 86 Many other •. .> (| ,■,‘11 j m*'*" 
of the French nation, Hume On A/<w «// (1777') 

Anp IV , These gieat virtues were balanced by great vicls , 
Hihuinan cruelty, perfidy more than pumc no tiuth, no 
mull, no 1 egard to oaths, pi oniiscs or 1 ehgion. 1782 Piursi t r v 
** 186 It was a. deliberate act of pcTfidy 
X885 h, Cox Expositions xxv. 33% The name of Judas Ins 
nec<^iQ a iiywwd of covetousness mid peifidy 
i Forfii'nisli, v Ohs [f X’er- 2 4 FiNimi 2) 
met obs. V,par-,perffi2?r (Palsgr ), or mwl Uper- 
irans To finish thoroughly, comnlete. 
»5»3 Cromivtii 111 Memman/,?/7'.5‘AtfrL(i0O2) 1. 31 After 
acte well and victoryously pcifynysahcd 

t Ferfi x, V, Ohs, [f Per- 2 4 Fix zi (L. had 
perpga*e, peifx-, in the sense * transfix*. OF. 
\\mparfix adj., fixed (as a day) ).] n^ans. To fix 
firmly or definitely ; to cletcimine. 

n mynde.. 

Botbe Aiyc and nygbl upon jou hole peifyxte, x6x2 Two 
A. HI. VI, Take heed this quanel Sleep till the hour 
D Jewish Religion 

to come to an End. 
Iheysuriendercd befoie 

Hence t Pert xea,perfixt ///.«. Petfixed saU 


= fixed salt (Fixed 4 b). t Perfl’xtly adv , 
definitely, precisely. 

1605 Timme Quersit u. vi xbB Wlialsoeuer it contained of 
the volatile salt wil reside in the bottome with his perfixed 
salt. x685 Col Rtc Pemtsyh 1 , 139 Six days befoie the 
perfixt day for holding the Court 1605 Syi vi sti r Du 
Barias ii in in Laso 561 Sith the holy man Foietcls per. 
fixtiy what, and where, and when 

tPerfla’lile, Obs [m,T, pcipnhii-isfhtii 
can be blown through, f , see PJiBPiiATE.] 

That may be blown through; open or pcimeablc 
to the wind ; allowing of ventilation. 

rr42o Pallad, on Hush i. looa But make liit Ingb, on 
cuery Jialfpciflable 1603 Fiorio Montaigne ii, xii, (163'*) 
288 Epicurus makes the Gotls, linght-shining, tiiinspatent 
and perflable 1620 Vennir l^ia Ricta Inliocl 6 In an 
house, to the end it may be perflable, it is cNpcdiciit to iiauc 
windowcs on euciy side 

tFerflant, Her, Ohs rare'^^, [ad.T./^r- 
fM-enii^T ^^\e,olpifla2e' sec next.] Blowing. 

1678 Jordan lit Loudon xi A slneld, Aigent, charged 
witli the fom Winds, Perflant. 

Ferflate(poifltfH),w Noww?*/?. [f. 
ppl. stem of peifdre^ f. Per- i + fl&re to blow. Cf. 
tn/iaie"] ii'ans. To blovr thiough, ventilate. 

C1S40 Boordf 7110 Me for to Lento Bijh, Come thou 
south wynde and perflat my gardyn. 1620 V 1 kni k I ta 
Recta Intiod 5 They cannot he ficely pci flatud and put ified 
with the windcs *798 W IhAmSold/ir'sPiicuds^ The 
canvas should be drawn upevuy ()ny,t})esliaw well 
and perflated by the wimi x83* Jam Porii r .S/V /? Si a, 
wa7ds Harr, 1 1 123 Wc permitted it Uhe an) lo pirflalc 
0111 dwelling by night as well as by day. 

Hence Perfla^tizig vhl, sh, and ppl, a 
xSSp E. A. Parkes Praei, Hygiene («<! 3) xa8 In some 
systems, the perflating power of tlie wind has Ixjcn used. 

fFerfla’tile, a, Ohs, [ad. post-cl. lu fo- 
fldiths that can be blown through, f, petjltu-vs 
blown through, pa. pple. of perflmex sec prec.J 
Exposed to wind ; subject to ventilation ; any, 

1664 Evtlvn Sylva(ibjip 3 [We note) the more lofty, poor, 
and perflable [places] for yew, box, ami the like. 16^ C 
Mr RRLi m Phil 7 'taus 11 465 [Tt»l make that Story mtei 


n of act! on from perfidta to Perflatk. Cf. F. po - 
flaiioti (Pard c i 55 o)‘] The action of Iilowiug 
through ; free passage of wind or air ; ventilation. 

1658 Sir T, Brownr Gaid, Cyrus iv, Tlivy had tim ad- 
vantage of a fair perflation fioni windcs xtfog WomniAUif 
Nat, Hist. Eaiih iv (1723) 228 Which the Mimns vflet t by 
Berllations with large Bellows. 1775 JtutNwm Tcunn 
Hebrides 182 That Lbatn) wm* so (iiiitiiv(.d us by jicr. 
petual pciflaiion to pre\cnt the mow from heating. t 8 i 6 
A C IluicnrsoN yVarr/' Obs, Stag, 911(1 CkanwamI 
thoroughly vcntibtc, by a perflation of air, llic plare from 
i^licnce they c.'ime. xgoi Brit Med, fml 9 Mar. $50/.? 
The alternative rooms must be situated, in suth a nMinirt 
as to secure pei nation from opposite fronts, 
t PoTfluence, Ohs, in 6 Sc. perfliuonfi. [f. as 
next ; see -ence.] The action of flowing through; 
flow (of words). 

a X5*0 Mfrsar in Bammiyne MS (Hunter Cl ) 6o|A8 Be 
<^wik1is our grit [ wotds o\pr great) twrflueiis 

Fa riliienoy. tatc, [f. Vmn.vyt,rt see -enoy.] 
\\'illianis*s. rendering oi Mdaid, lit. * a dissolving 
name of a Welsh metre of 1049 syllalilcs. Ho 
Perflmid a,, 'dissolving^: applied lo the 'con- 
veyed* word or words that follow the lime-woril 
m the first line of the ioddaidx as in 
A vynuo evo a vydd—m\ ft vro 
A r hj It a vjimo na Imi m hydd, 

X830 J. WiLi lAMS Gram. Fdeym $ 1761 The jrerfluency 
cnnslstsof nmeteen syllables, having twit homit-i it \ thins m 
tht* stave, with a perfluid word, like the tttrem w«kI t*f 
a toct homoiorsthiii syMich, ending on the lentil sjll dde, 

Ferflucut (pwflw'^nt), a, [ad. Xuperjlueiit cm^ 
pr pple. of perftt-Hic to flow (hiough (iii i fit he 
if perflner\ f, I*kb- j ^fln-Fit tu flow,] Mo\^mg 
through ; having the quality of flowing Ihrmigli. 
Peiflnent hatie^, a kiiid of galvanic battery oiieratrd by 
a luiuid flowing ihrougli, 

1673 Ouiwregct hWisv l59TIie\V.Uo Uing more rier* 
fluent tbau tlie rest, will .strain, with a hgbui ‘1 iiitlitrp i»f 
them. X7^ Lorid ti Conntiy Btesv i (td 4)i6fbak. 
admimsters nothing utiwhol^jnie tti tiie ticrfiiittit W.iitrs. 

CoftRiDCR 111 Sir II, Dmy's Rem, xii Its in* 

* / / S’'®*'? % perfluent waler.fmce. 1884 'Khigiit Oat, 
Mech,^x^lll^, Pujluent Pattery, <iiie in wlih h tl« tsthiiig 
liquid flov^^tnrougli the cills or fell to kevn it umstant. 
Fezfolmte a. Hot, arid Knl&m, 

[ad xx\cU„pc>foHfU-m (f iVit- 1 4 folium leaf: 
sec -ATE ^ 2), used in ifith c, in Pe^oiiata, name 
of the plant Hupleimm roiutidifolium. 

efJferhsU^i) 85 l^erfoliata k on 
berbe; . , The Germans cm it I lurdiwnvu. It maye be cftlletl 
in enghshe Thorowvrax, because the sialke waxeth thoroue 
Pedate [Vt.U Tbrooxliwax, 

1 . Hot. Having the stalk anparemUy passing 
through the leaf, the result of a congenual union 
of the ^ges of the basal lobes round the stem, 
bald ong. of a plant and its stalk ; in later use 
/m« 5 /:ofthe)ea£ 
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PEBPOROE. 


aud viniglkl smoolh pt-ifoliale stalks 1753 Ciiambt ^s 

s V PcrfohaU leaj, that whose disk is uiuccd 
by tlie stalk. 1845 J.iNuri v vl>c4 Potw (1858) 77 Leaves 
pci foliate. 1859 W h. Coi I MAN iy0OiiIan{h\iZ62) 131 Xlie 
Pei foliAlc Honeysuckle. x88oGkay /?<;/ (ed 6)107 

It lb the stem which is hteially perjoliaiet i 0 which seem, 
ingly passes lliiougli the leaf, hut it is cuslomaiy, lliougli 
etyinulogically absitui, to call this a perfoliate le.if i 

2 JliU Of antennoe : Having the joints dilated 
or expanded latcially all round, so as to appear 
like a senes of loiiud plates pierced by a shaft or 
stem. Also Pexfo liated. 
lySa^ f. Tlirr. ///j/f Amvu sa The Dytiscus, with blown, 

S cifolialcd antennm 'J'hc gre<ii Water Ikeilc x8tp G 
AMOuiiui hntinml LimtpcntL 166 Pci foliate club of 
antcnn.c i8a6 Kmiiv & Si» hntomol LV xlvi 323 Peifo- 
ImtcKiiol) xBaSSiAHKiS'ft;//^ iYaA/ 7 r.iif II 26iAiilennec 
with tlie ill St till eo joints longei than the following, pcrfoli- 
ated, the labl olongtilod and conical. 

Ferfolia'tion. [f prcc see -avion ] The 
condition of being periohnte. 

x88o Gray Simet Pot* in § (ed. 6) 107 Uvularia poifo- 
luita 4. levealb the explanation of tlic peifuliation . the hose 
of the lowei leaves conspicuously buiioundb and encloses 
the btem that of the tippci is muicly coiclate and clasping , 
the uppciniost simply hussile by a loundcd base 
Be rforable, rp, rate [ad. L iy]}t ^^cr/orabilisy 
f. fieiforH-'re . sec -BLJS,] That can be perfoiated, 
X890 111 Century Dtt,t 

Ferforant (pSufoiant), a [ad L p>eifordnt- 
m, pr. pple, of perfordre^ or a 1^, perjorant^ pi 
pple. of perfoHrto risiiFOiiATE.] Perforating. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Promet/i^ Bound 85 Heavily now 
XiOt /nil the strokes upon the petforant gyves. 

Feirforate (poufor<?t) , ppL a, [ad. L. perfot di- 
ns^ pa. pple. of perfordrex see Perpokate vi\ 
» Perpouavel : construed os pple. and as adj. 
X540.-X JSlvot luia^ Gov* 40 Suche abuses can not bo 
lon^c Indde fiom princes, that haue tlieyr cares pcifoiate 
(oi ls IheproLicib). 1597 A. M*ir,Gud/oMeau'sJtr Ctmufjs* 
C d b/x Applycde cleanc thiough the perfoiate longe 1636 
Bacon Sylva, f 470 An Karthen Pot peiforate at the Bottom 
to let in the Plant. x66i Lovcll PJut, Antm cy Ahn* 
Introd.i The teeth are senate and sharp, and two .'ire ,pcr. 
forate, by which they ejaculate their poyson 1870 Hooker 
Stud* Blortt 33 Al>sbum .bcptuin entire or perfoiate. 

Perforate (p5 rfor^k), v [f. 'L.pe^fordt-^ ppl. 
htem of peifordu to bore through, pierce through; 
f Peu- I 4 ford’ie Lo bore, pieice] 

1. tmm To make a hole or holes right tliiough ; 
to pierce with a pointed instiumenl or projectile; 
to boic Uiiougli; spec* to make rows or senes of 
small Jioles or perfoiatlons separating coupons, 
stamps, etc., in a sheet. 

1538 EsYorZi/cA, .toperroialcormakeahole. 1597 
A. M. tr GuUlmeaws Fr* Chttnrg* 96 b/x We should per- 
forate or ihi usi them tluuuglic, Sir X. Browne Pseud* 

Fp, IV. vi. X04 We looke out the guts and bladder, and also 
pcifouted tuu Cranium 1733 ARSuiiiNOr Rules of Diet 
J07 Woiins will peiforate the Outs. X77»-8.i CooFs Voy* 
(1790) V, 1709 Some of them.. poifoi ate the lowei-lip into 
bepauite holes. 1875 KNiciir Diet* Pfech* z668/a The 
rnaciimo will perfoiate 250 sheets [of postage stamps] per 
liour, and the punches and holes are adjustable for stamps 
of dilfcrcnt sl^cs. 1876 Prelce & Sivrwuigiit Teleg7*aphy 
§ xao Key a causes t, 2, and 3 to perforate the paper in one 
voitical fine, xSpx ' Puii. * Penny Post* Jubike 73 The red 
penny was first issued iranci foiaLed Later [1854] it was per- 
forated with fifteen ovallioles, 1896 Times xtk Dec, 5/2 The 
wounds.. {.bowed that the deetruolion of bone and tissue 
perfoiated by the new bullet was tiemendoub. 

b. To make a hole or holes into the interior of 
(a thing) ; to boic into ; to make an opening into. 
X7X3 Blackmorb Creation 1. so Tell, what could drill and 
perforate the Poles, And to th’ attractive Rays adapt their 
lloles? X856 SiANLEY Svtatii Pal ix 337 Large caves., 
hlill perforate the rocky sides of the hdl i8<?3 13 ates Nat 
Amaaon J1 96 The giouiid is perforated with the euUances 
to their subLcrrancon gallericb. 

c. To ‘pass tliiough’ mjposition (cf Pass i d) ; 
to extend or be continued tlirough the substance of 
x 83 o W. Irving Sketch Bh I. 312 Baik passages, with 
which this old city is perforated, like an ancient cheese. 
183X R Knox Cloquets Anai 510 [The nerve] descends 
obliquely outwards, perforates the glutteus inoximus muscle, 
..and expands upon its posterior surface 1840 G. Ellis 
AnaU sOThe divisions of the eighth neive.. again perforate 
the dura mater through smaller openings 

2. To form (a hole, etc.) by boring or punching. 
x876 Preece & SiVEWUiGilT Telegrapfty § 120 The puncheb 
which perforate these holes lii the paper. 

8 . tiUr To penetrate, make its way uUo or 
ihiou^h something; to make a perforation 
1773 Sterne's Seat fomn* Conim* III, 179 Cnslinga most 
amorous leer thiough those beautiful eye-lashes, which pene- 
trated farther than 1 thought it possible for a single look to 
perforate. X897 AUbntt's Syst, Pled* HI 97s The stomach 
. . majy become adherent to the transverse colon into which 
the ulcer perforates. 

b. In pass, sense : To suffer perforation, to be- 
come pc> forated. 

xfo7 Allbuit's Syst Med HI. 889 The cysts aie apt to 
perforate and to burst. 

Fe*rforated, ppl* a, [f. i^ec. + -rd i.] 

1. Pierced with one or more holes said esp of a 
thing constructed with small holes, spaces, or open- 
ings passing through (as a wall ox carved panel). 

Perforated muscle^ the short Ilexoi of the toes, and the 
superficial flexor of the fingers, the tendons of winch are 
perforate by those of the perforating muscles (see below). 


*597 A M ti Gutlletmau's Fr Chirwg* 13 b/j 1 he bullet- 
drawei with the xvag. 01 with the peifoiated spoon 1676 
WouLiDOL Cyder (1691) 96 A grater made of pexfoiitcd 
Ljilten, 1737- 41 Chambers Cycl s v Chmr* The pti forated 
Chan, wheiein the new elected pope is placed, 1< Mabillon 
ohberves, is still to be seen at Rome 1758 J S, Le D* ails 
Obscrv iurg, (1771), Perforatus Plusculus^ the Perfoiated 
Muscle i^CCoifi/i A/ag Aug, 170 A senes of perfoiated 
brass saitceii or culandeis 1876 Gwtlt's Aiclul § 2324/, 
Peifoiated ^mc is extensively employed m filling up 
squaies in sashes, 01 panels in partitions, to assist ventila- 
tion. Blit* Pled full 17 Dec 1628 The oeeiuience 
of a peifoiated gastric ulcei. 

lb. Her* Said of a charge jnerced with a hole 
or holes. See also qnot 1704 . 

1486 St Albans* Her Cv, Thyscros masculatit sum 
tyine is peifoialiL in the inasculys as it is opyn in the pei- 
sjHig X704 J Harris Lex* Techn I, Pirfoiated Ihe 
Armorists use it to expiess the passing oi penetrating of one 
Oidinaiy (in part) thio* another , as thus. He beaieth Or, 
a Bend Eiinine Pei forated thio' a Chevion Gules 
c* Ha/* flis/* Full of little holes or peiJfoia- 
tions, enbrose. Bot* Having tiaiisliicent dots 
which resemble holes, as m species of Jfypertmm 
1678 Phillips (ed 4), Perforatedi a teim applyed to Herb*., 
as wJicn the leaf of .my Herb being held against the light, 
bceraeth full of little holes. 

d. Conch* Apjjlied lo a spirally wound shell of 
winch the centre is hollow instead of solid. 

x8sx-6 Woodward Pfollnsca too The axis of the shell, 
around which the whorls are coiled, b sometimes open or 
hollow i in which case, the shell is said to be peiforaLed, or 
umbihcatcd (c, g. Solarium) 

e AnaU Perforated space or spoU anterior and 
posterior^ small regions within the skoll perforated 
by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessels. 

CasseWs Encycl Diet sv, The anterior perfoiated 
space or spot constituting a depression near the entiance of 
the Sylvian fissure, and the posterior foi mine a deep fossa 
between the peduncles at the base. 1899 AllOutfs Syst 
Med, VII. 608 In passing across the antenoi perforated 
space it [the Sylvian ai teryj gives olf a number of bi anebes. 
2. Made or outlined by perforations lare. 
c X790 Imison Sch Art n. 55 Then with some fine pounded 
charcoal .lub over the peifoiated stiokes, which will give 
an exact outline 1891 Tiiil ’ Fenny Post* Juhlee 153 Per- 
foiated Initials on Stomps. 

Fe'rforating, ppl* a* [f. as prec. + -ing^j 
T hat perforates ; boring, passing through ; spec 
applied to certain arteries, neives, etc, which 
pierce or pass through other structures; fig of 
mmd or intellect; Pieicing, penetrating. 

Fetfoiaiutg moHane = Peri orator i b, c. Perforaiing 
muscle* the long flexor of the toes, and deep flexoi of tiic 
fingeis, the tendons of which peiforate those of the pet 
forated muscles x so petforattng arteries Peifotatiitg 
ulcer J an ulcer in any part which peifoiates the structiue, 
esp* an ulcer commencing on the sole or palm and slowly ex- 
tending so as sometimes to peiforate the foot or hand 
x66i K. W. Coff Chatac To Rdr i To suppose that 
your penetrating and perforating iiilellectualK will extiact 
some honey from this aloes. X704 J Harris Lex Techn 
1, Petforains* is a Muscle belon^ng to the Fingers, . its 
Tendons ate Peifoiated to admit those of the Peifoniting 
iVliiscles to pass thio' them to their Insertions 1843 Dungli- 
aoN Med* Lex** Perforating inthehand, in the 

thigh, in the foot. 1878 T Bryant Praci* Svrg 1. 172 
Perforating ulcei of the foot was so called by Vesigne of 
Abbeville ih i8jo 1878 tr 11 von Ziemsseas Cycl, Med, 
yill, x62 a perforating ulcer of the cesophagus, analogous 
to ‘ perforating ulcer of the stomach ' X895 IFestm Gaz 

x8 Sept 3/2 One man bod no less than thiee peifoiatmg 
wounds all in a peifectly clean condition. 

Perforation (paifoi^tjan) [ad late L. per- 
JordHon'tm* n. of action from perfordre to per- 
foiate ; cf. OF. prforacion, -aiion ( 14 th c. in 
IIat 2 .-DaTm,), perh the immediate source ] 

1. The action of perforalmg, boiing thiough, or 
piercing ; the fact or condition of being perforated ; 
spec, the making of a row or seiies of small holes 
in a leaf or sheet of papei, so as to enable a 
portion lo be easily tom off. 

c X440 Gesta Rom iv 10 (Harl, MS) Sir, some tyme is 
suche boliyng and peiforacion goade, and not wikkide 
x635 Bacon § Soo The likeliest way [is] tlie perfoi alien 
of the body of the tree inseveial places one above the other, 
and the filling of the holes [etc ] 1836-41 Bbande Chem 
(ed. s) 269 The mechanical force is shown by the per- 
foration of paper. x88x Spottiswoode in Nature 6 Oct 
548/x Gun-cotton itself.. meiely shows signs of peifor.ition 
like the card. 1891 * Phil ’ Penny Post yuhilee 147 Kext 
follows the perforation [of the sheets of stamps), which 
IS performed by machinery. 

D Surg, The formation, through accident or 
disease, of a hole through die thickness of any 
structure, as through the wall oi the intestine, etc. 
x66<S Boyle Ortg* Formes * Qual (1667) 16 Bloudy Fluxes 
occasion'd by the perforation of the Cipillary Arteries 
1876 Bristowe The* ^ Praci. Pled (1878) 224 Perforation 
of the bowel may occur ui patients of all ages. Ibid* 229 
If signs of perforation manifest themselves, our only hope 
lies in keeping the patient under the influence of opium or 
morphia 188a Med, Temp* ynd* LI, 108 If perforation 
should take place let me have large and repeated doses of 
opium. 

2. A hole made by bonng, punching, or pieicing; 
an aperture passing through or into anything; 
a passage, shaft, tunnel ; each one of a row or senes 
of small holes punched in a leaf or sheet of paper, 
or between postage or other stamps in a ^cet, 
in order to facilitate their separation. 


*543 Tk MICRON Vigo's CJun*fg i\. 2|i Foi reinotion of 
thjs iposlcniL, ye music m'lke a new and laiger psTfoiation 
01 boiynge 1599 A JM U itoPclhoutVs BA* Physicke ^\/i. 
Inoculalcd Pcarles, 01 Peailcs without peiforaliones. 1605 
Hooke Mia ogr 38 Pipes of Glass, with a vei y small perfoi a- 
tion. 1783 Porr Chiruig Jl'^As II i3 They ha\e no 
perfoiatlons 01 apertuies 1870 RouiUd^e's Ev Boy's 
Ann **>itppl Mai 4/1 [Stamps] with pin piicked peifoia- 
lions. 1891 Pinny Post* yubthe 150 A simple 

peiforaljoii is thatwhicJi tlie peifoiatmg machine has prn- 
duced bypunchingLlicpapercomplctelyout, Icavingaregular 
sciies of small loiind holes between each row of stamps. 

3. The natuial oiilice of an oigan or part of the 
body. 

idx5 Crookd Body if P fan 945 The first exteinall perfora- 
tion IS called by a propei name, Meatus Audtloi-us* the 
hole of HeAi i»g x688 Boyle Pinal Causes Nat, Things 
IV 14B lhal admirable perfoi atioiJ of the uvea, which we 
call the pupil 1797 M Baillie Plotb Anat (1807) 417 
The hymen ib sonieliraes found without a perforation m it, 
so that the vaguia ib coiiipleLely shut up at its external 
evliemity 

4. aiinb and Comb.* as petfomHon-sound; per- 
foration-gauge, m Philately* a gauge or nile foi 
readily connling the numbei of stamp-iserforations 
in a given lengQi (conventionally, two centimeters) 

1879 Si George's Hasp Rep, IX 788 On inflation, aii 
patees mlo tlie tympanum ivitfiont peiforation sound x8ox 
‘Phil ' Penny Post ynbiUe 152 In order to ascertain the 
vaiioub sizes of peiforatious a peiforation gauge has been 
invented 

Ferforative (pa Jibrtyiiv), a, (sb.) [a. F.per- 
foratif -I've (ta Cotgr ), f. L, perforate* pp). stem 
of peifordre to perforate + -IVE ] Having the 
character of peiforatmg; tending to perforate 
1^7 A M tu Gudlcmcau's Fr Chirurg 12/2 Settle the 
penoratiue ticpane veiye fast on the broken bone, X727-4Z 
Chambers Cycl s v. Trepanum* TTiere are also peiforative 
tiepans, and exfoUative ones, 1878 tr H* von Ziemssm's 
Cycl Pred,Ylll 238 According to another view, perforative 
peiitohitis IS to be regarded as a particular form of this 
disease X898 Allbutts Syst* Pled V- 736 Perforative 
pericarditis may lesuU from the bursting of any neighbour- 
ing abscess. 

t B sb. An instrument used to perforate ; spec* 
the peiforative trephine for piercing the skull. Obs^ 
1758 J S. Le Draws Obserzt Surg, (1771) 304, 1 perfoi med 
the Puncture , and having withdrawn the Perforative 
a wiiile Pus was discharged by the Canula. 

Ferforator (po jforfiitoi). [Agent-noun m L 
form, fiom perfip'dre to Perforate. In mod.F. 
perforaUur (Littrd).] 

1. An instniment or machine used for perfoiating. 

a. Siif'geni* [a) a irephine ; (A) an insti ument for penetrating 
the fcelal skull b A powcr-machiue for drilling rock in 
Older to blast it, in tunnelling, etc. o A machine for 
peifoiatmg postage-stamp*?, etc , also, that used for per- 
forating the paper-1 ibbons used in some fot ms of telegraphy, 

*739 Su Sharp .S urgery xin 61 Wi ihdrawing the Perfoi ator, 
leave the Waters to empty by the Canula. 3767 Goocii 
T9 eat Wounds I 345 After making many adjacent holes, 
with a drill or perforator, as far as the inedtiullium, xjoo 
K Biand lu P/ad* Contmutu II 454 We ate under the 
necessity of using the perforator and crotchet 1833-34 
Goods Study Med (ed. 4) IV, 152. 1871 Daily News xB 
Sept , At the beginning of December we heard quite clearly 
the blows of the perforators against the rocks. 1876 Prebcl 
& SiycwRiciiT Telegraphy § 119 The [Wheatstone] apparatus 
consists of three parts . the petferntor, which prepares the 
message by punching holes in a paper ribbon , the irons 
miiter* and the tecewer* 1900 Daily News 13 Oct 6/3 
When the perfoi ators have bored a hole some three feet 
deep, it IS filled with dynamite and fired 

2. A boimg organ possessed by some insects, 
variously used as a sting, an ovipositor, etc. 

x8a8 SiABX Eletn, Nat* Jltsi* II 335 Tentbredo. Per- 
foratoi not projecting beyond the anus. Ihtd* 336 Some 
have the Iasi half segment of the abdonen prolonged into 
a Mint, with a projecting perforator of three filaments. 

Perforatory (pauforatoii), a, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perfordre to Perfobatb: see -oby^] Qf or 
pertaining to perforation; perforative. 

x8(57 Philatelist 1. 64 Desiring specimens of perforatory 
varieties. 

Ferforce (i^oifu^ Jts), adv** sb. Foi ms : 4 par 
force, 4-6 parfoice, 6- perforce, (fiperforse, 
.5*^. perforss, 7 per force), [ME. a. OK par 
force by force (xathc.) : see Fobob sb. 5 b.] 

A. Phrase, adverb 

1. fSb* By the application of physical force or 
violence; by violence; forcibly. Obs. 

c Arth 4* Merl* 8040 (Kdlbing), jcv. bousinde [paiensj, 
pat Hadden boin bem o^an Faxfois in to Bedingham. X3 . 
Seuyit Sag (W ) 48B Par force he hadde me forth i nome 
X400 K Alts, 2533 (Bodl MS) Aiitioqhe 8c l>berye also 
Aboulen hij gonnen goo Par force smyten in to j>e prenge 
And duden beaste*? from ohere di enge. 1494 Fabyan CAron* 

V cxxiii. zoo They cncountred ihe sayde people y* caryed 
the sayd tieasoure and stuffe, & parforce toke it from the 
knyghtes. «tS33 Ld. Berners lluoti xIvul i6g 1545 
B AYNOLD Byrth Manky nde 73 It , drawelh out the secondine 
parforce 1634 Capt Sahtk Virginia 62 The Salvages 
assayed to carry him away peiforoe 1670 Nardoaough 
yml* m Acc, Sev Late Voy, i (1694) no Dnless such Ships 
of force were to go thither and Trade per force. 

b. In weakened senses ; By constraint of circum- 
stances or of the prospect of physical force ; by 
moral constraint ; compulsorily, of necessity. 

1543 T/dall Erasm Apaph* 237 b, By this craftte meanes 
he constreigned Caei>ar m tnaiier parforce to ^ue Iiym 
perdone, 1579 Spenser Sheph Cat Nov 127 Flouds of 
teaies flowe in theyr stead perfoise, 167$ Hobrfs Odyssty 

87-a 
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(1677) 231 Twelve days the wind continued at north, Which 
kept the fleet perforce within the bay 1748 Wesley JVAs 
(1872) II. 109, I went, perfoicc, into the main street 1813 
Scott Ttienn, i« x, He paused perforce, and blew his 
horn. j868 E Edwards Ralegh I xxv 606 Ihe reader 
must perfoice, on that one pomt, make his own inferences 

c. Of necessity; necessitated, foiced 

1580 Lyly Euj>hues (Aib ) ^8 Which by so much tlie inoi e 

is to be boine, by bowe much the more it is perforce 1895 
J Smith Pertn Message Exod it 123 Hcie we have no 
perfoice succumbing to an irresistible dcaee 

d. Patunce perforce see Patience sb i f. oo 
to be patient perfoi ce, etc 

c z%6o A Scott Poems iS T S } xx 9 Perfoiss tak paciens, 
And dre thy destiny 1368 GnAnow Chfon, II. 746 She 
being without comrort of defendeis, by pacience perfoice, 
was compelled to suffer and susteyne, *373-1680 [see 
Patilmcd 1 f] 163s Fuller Ch Htsi lu. ix. § 28 The 
Papal pmrty did struggle for a lime, till at last they were 
patient per-foice. 

e Perfoice of properly * per force of , * by 
foice of*, * by dint of*. 

1809 Colcridge Lett , to D, Stuart (1895) 549 Periods . 
alarmingly long, perforce of theii con $ti uction *868 T enn Y- 
SON Lucteiim 167 Do they so piess in, perforce Of multi 
tude? 

B. qtiasw^. and sb 

1. quasi-j^. m phrases by perforce ^ by force or 
compulsion ; of perforce^ of necessity. Also nonce^ 
ttse ^ necessitating cause or circumstance. 

JSas Ld. Berners Ffoiss 11, cKvi, [clxii j 459 Nowe by 
perforce they cause the cardynalles to enlre into conclaue, 
and to chuse a Pope 1871 Mrs Whitney Real Folks iii 
(1872) 89 With this backing, and the perforce of there being 
nobody else, young Dr Kipwinkley had ten patients within 
the first week 1897 TVestm Gob, 7 Aug, 3/1 Of perforce 
he IS an authority on the subject. 

+ 2 sb, K military officer of inferior rank to a 
quarter-master, in the Scottish Army, lyth c. 
(Jamieson sug^sts A drum-major.) Obs, 

1643 *S’c AetsCkas I (1819) VI, 47/1 With powei to the 
said Colonell To nominal and appoynt.,a perforce. . The 
pay of the perfoice to be monethlie 18 lib, 

f PerfO'rce, v Obs, Also 5-6 par-, [a OF. 
pafforcter^ foi cer, f. par through + forcer to Foboh ] 
ht. To force greatly, 

1 . reji, (« obs. F. se paf forcer). To strive or 
endeavour to the utmost ; to do one's best, 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymonyi, 138 Yf ye wyll par- 
force yourselfe a li^ll, this pE^ymes shall not holde afoie 
vs 1490 — Eiteydos xix 71 She parforicth hyr self, wyth 
hir grete teeth to ete the rotes vnder the grounde. 1541 K 
Copland Rijb, YfGod. gyueme 

good fortune J shall perforce me to make it hole complete. 

2 . trans. To force, constrain, oblige. 

*309 m Menu tien, VII (Rolls) 442 Ihe kynge. wyl not 
111 no wyse be perforsyd forto confyrme the sayed maiyajc 
1330 Palsgr 652/2 , 1 parforce a man, I constrayne hym to 
do a thyng. a 1541 Wyatt Poet, IVbs, (1861) 122 When 
other 1 un, perforc'd 1 am to creep. 

Perforcedly (pwfoo'isedli), adv, rare'^K [f. 
perforcedj pa, pple. of piec, + -Lv 2 . app, influenced 
by Perfobob adv,'\ Under the constraint of force 
or necessity 

1833 'BmmmoAnEptsfle 179 He holds on firmly to some 
thread of life (It is the life to lem peiforcedly) 

►{* PeTfored (-ed), a. Her. Obs. [ad. ‘^.perfoti 
pa, pple., peiforated ] Pebfobated ppl a ih, 

i66x Morgan Sjfh Gentry 11 1^ 15 A Cross having the four 
ends clamped as the Milroin it self is. and is perfoicd as 
that IS also 

Perform (pajfi? im), z; Forms j a 4~5 par-, 
perfourine(n, parforme(n, (6 perfurme), 4-7 
performe, 5- perform. i 9 4-5 par-, per- 
foume(n, perfopne(n; par-, perforny, per- 
foTimy. [ME a. OF. pefotermer^ furmer, 
former (rare, and chiefly AF , 1291m Godef,)- 
This may have been originally f (ssPeb- 2) + 
former Form zi., or forme Form: so that the 

etymological sense would be ‘ lo carry through in 
due form * 5 on the other hand, it may have arisen 
as an etymologizing 01 a meiely phonetic alteration 
of the much moie frequent OF parfmmir (ui 
AF, also i2XQly parfourmr^ ist conj ) to accomplish 
entnely, achieve, complete, f, pm‘- -I- foumir to 
Furnish; see PBUFOBNisn v Whatever the 
formal etymology may have been, the AF, par- 
foumier and its Eng. representative derive their 
meaning entirely from parfoumtr. In the last 
quarter of the 14th c., some Eng writers substituted 
par-^perfo(tC)m{e^ m imitation of the foim gener- 
ally current in Fr , for the older pat-, perfo(tc)rme 
The innovation, however, was soon abandoned ; 
the forms with n occur m some igthc. MSS, of 
Langland, Chaucer, and Gower, but our quota- 
tions exhibit no examples from works oiiginally 
written later than 1400.] 
fl. iram To cairy through lo completion, 
to complete, finish, perfect (an action, process, 
work, etc.), Obs. 

a. <ri374 Chaucer Troylus in 417 Pis grete emprise Pai* 
forme It out, foi now is most nede. 138a WycurPh/l i 6 Ho 
lhathigan m a good woik, schal peiforme til into the day 
of Jhesu Gust [16*1 will performe it ) or will finiih 
it, z88x R.V. will perfect itj. czi^AlFh Tales *59 per 


* chiftan cbargid hym to peifoim at he bad begon 1481 
Caxton Jl/yrr. i xx, 60 The soiine hath perfouimed las 
cours lound aboute therthe. 1333 Coverdalc i Chf on \xvii. 
24 loab had begonne tononibre them, and perrourmcdit not 
i6zo T Grangir Piv.Logike 32 Confiimed by appetite, 
01 affection, peiformed by nature, and outwaid adiuuants. 

J 5 c 1386 CiiAUCLR Aleich T, 551 (EUesm ) Paifouined [so 
i fJe/tff , s MSS par., peifo(u)riiicd] hath the sonne his Aik 
diurue. 

'j'b To complete 01 make up by addition of 
what IS wanting. Also with up. Obs. 
c 139* Chaucer Asirol ii. § 10 Than shal the icmenant pat 
leuelii peiforme the howi inequal by nyght Fabyan 

Chf on V Ixxxiv. 6a Ihcii to fumysshe 01 penourme the 
Stoi y of Vor tiger, nedefull it is oi necessary to ictouine lo 
the mailer wlieie we befoie laft, 1330 Prny Purse Exp 
Hen F’///(i 827) 26 Dehveied to peiforme up A soinine 
xIj *337 m Stiype Eccl Mem I App Ixxxviu 229 That 
the saciament of Confirmation is a saciainent performing 
the sacrament of Baptism 

/8 CX386 Chaucer Sompiu T. SS3 (Ellcsra & Heng) Ihc 
Confessour Sbal paifourne vp the noinhi e of his Coueiit 
t c. To make up or supply (what is wanting) 
0^x333 ho. Berners Hum cli 5771 I pmy to god to ini- 
foui me that she wantethe 1331 Rodin son tr. m ore s U top, 
n (1895)170 The lacke of the one is performed and fylled vp 
with the aboundaunce of the other. 

f 2 . To finish making, complete the constiuclion 
of (a matenal object or sti iicture) Ped performed^ 
a bed fully furnished, a bed complete Obs 
c 1430 Lovelich Grail xliv rgi And wlianne the towr per- 
foimed Is, lhanne schal it be Clepid with Owleii Mys , * the 
towr Of Meiveilles c 1483 Cax i on Dialogues 33 Donaas 
the doblet maker Hath peiformed long paifaictc] my 
doublet. X494 in Somerset Med, Wills (1901) 323 To pei- 
foiine my bed abovesaid a pairc of slides owte of my cofer, 
XS3X in Weave! Wells Wills {1890) 77 To ray servauLe 
Margery,, a ciocke, a flockebed peiformyd 

+b. esp To complete by addition of ornament, 
to ‘finish off’, decorate, trim. Obs, 

*420 E E. Wills (1882) 46 Also a dosen of poiilro vessell 
perfoimyd 1483 in Antt^, Rep (1807) I 40 The furr of 
the same tiappour pei fourmed with xxy erinyn baltks. xmo 
m Weaver Wells Wills 18 Half a dos&yn of pewter vesselK 
perfoimyd, x6xa Wardr, Aec P cess Elnsaietlis Marriage t 
Rich white florence doth of silver to make one goim for a 
bride maiden, and to performe another. 

f 8. To make, construct (a material object) ; to 
execute (a piece of work, literary or artislic). Obs. 

*463 in Bwjf Wills (Camden) « That my exccutours per- 
forme [ed pfooie] and do make beynl Mane awter, Rysby- 
gate, and y® croos beibin niygate 1478 [«;ec Plbiokmxnc 
v6l. sb 3]. 1503 in Gage Hist SujfolK (1838) 14s Paid 

to Oliver mason for peifotming a dene. 1333 Cover- 
dale Eccl us Prol, I labomed and dyd iiiy best to per- 
founne this boke. x6xo Map Noihnghams^ Performed 
by lohn Speede and are to be sold in Pones head Alley, 
xyxx W, Surinaii and Shtpltuld Asstsi 6 A Ship,. may be 
as well performed as such large Buildings X766 Entilic 
London IV 408 The goodness of the pavement, lately per- 
formed with Scotch stone 1774 J Bryant II 44a A 

gailand of Mosaic, or inUid woik, and not ill performed, 
fb. absol or inir. To compose a woik 01 
treatise; to wiile a subject). Obs. rare. 

1703 S Parker Eusehus vi 107 Hyppohtus . anolhci of 
the Writers of that lime, .perform'd upon the Six Days- 
CreatioQ, and upon pait of the Sacicd Ilhtoiy immediately 
following It 

f 4 . To bung about, bring lo pass, cause, effect, 
produce (a result). Also with obj clause. Obs. 

а. I'g ,E. E, Allit P, B. 542 Lo I suche a wrakful wo . 
Pai formed ]ie hyxe fader on folke hat he made. 1383 
Wyclif Prov. XVI 30 T'hat,.tticiiketh shieudc tliingis, . 
parformeth euel. X393 Langl. P PI. C xvi 173 Al Jw witt 
of jns woi Ide Can nat pei forraen a pees Profitable foi Ixijje 
parties 1348 Glst Pr Masse in Ii G Diigdale Liji (1840) 
App, I, gx 0 holy Tnnite peiforme that th^sacryfyLc. may 
be acceptable to the xdxoSiiAKs Temp i 11 194 Hast thou, 
Spint, Performd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee? 1700 
Maidwhll in Collect (O. H.S.) L 3x3 Thu, beneficial act .. 
may perfoim the support of this academy. 17x5 Dlsa- 
GULiERS Fires Impr Iille-p , AUeimg C^himnoys, already 
Built, so that they shall perform llie same Effects. 

/ 5 . <?X374 Chauclr Eoetlu nt pr 11 67 (Add, MS) Ccitys 
]jer nys non oJ>er bing J>at may so weel perfourny \p r per- 
foime] blisfulnesse as an estat plentcuous of alle goodcs 
*377 Langl P PI. B. xui 78 pis goddes gloton .he pei- 
foincth Izf.r, performe)? , C xvi. 87 perfourneH yucl 1390 
Gower C ouf III, 351 Ovide ek seitii that love to parforne 
[rwmSatorne] Slant in the bond of Venus thegoddesse, 

б, To cairy out in action (a command, request, 
promise, uiiclei taking, etc.) ; lo carry into effect, 
execute, fulfil, discharge, 

o [xaoz in R de Avesh AUicd, Gesia (X720) 18 Qil eit la 
seisine de tut la teire & dcs chastiels Descoce tauntqe droit 
soit fait & peiforme.] £1330 Will, Paler m 1558 Wenestow 
pat 1 wo! d bis wille now pai fourme ? c 1391 Chaucer A stroL 
Prol., There ben some conclusions j?at wole nat in alle 
thinges performen hir byhestes *4x3 Pilgr Sosule (Caxton) 

I xxi (1859) aa Yf it so were Uiat he had ony tyme per- 
fourmed his promysse. 1335 Coverdale Ps 1 x[i 1 . 8 Y‘ I roaye 
dayhe perfouime ray vowes. 1665 Manllv lines' Loza 
C Warres 385 He was not onely not able to perform his 
threats, hut also unable to defend himself. 1728 Young 
Odes to King 92 Our Fleet, if war, or commerce, call. His 
will perfoims 1873 Daseni Vtkiugs I 148 Sigvald had . . 
performed the first of the two conditions 

1377 Langl. P PI B xiv, 290 Poie men perforacn 
{£; parfournen] be comaundement Ibid xv, 320 

Who perfourneth |jis pi ophecye of the peple J>at now ly bbeth ? 

. If any peple perfourine >at texte, it ar |«s pore freresl 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb 355 Yf J)Ou j?yn auaunt perforny my jt, 
a lys vp anon and dijt fre. Zbtd, 1094 By Mahoun, , par- 
fomy y wol J>y led *390 Gower Cotf III. *31 Which of 
his kinde mot parfoine X'hc will of Marie and of Satorne. 
*395 dS E Wills 10 To parfourne ticwly this testament 


t 0 To cany out, achieve, accoinpUbh, execute 
(that which is commanded, inomiseu, undertaken, 
etc , or, in extended sense, any action, operation, 
or piocess undeitaken or ciiteicd upon), lo go 
thioiigh and finish, to woik onl, do, make. 
a, 13 , E E Alhi r C joG penne al Par fornicd 

aUel>et)eiiaunGeJjaL|;epiyncei*iude i382W\cni \C) 

Ihe woikis th it my fadii 5af to me tli.il J pufoime Iiliii, the 
like woikis tliat I do X447 Bokiniiam Sejfnijfs (Roxb) 
26 Than fynt he hymself More strong to pufoimvii lus 
jourue 1526 Pi/^r Per/, (W de W 1531)^ 16 b, Let 
eueiypeibone. go 1 01 ih strongly, pciformyngc htspilgiym- 
age to oiu loidu god x6oo J. Poky ti Lto's .}//ua 
viii 311 Ihe inhabitants of C«iiio will piomisc imidi, 
but pu foime little *605 biiAits Alacb, iii. iv. 77 Muitheis 
hauc bone pcifoiiii'd loo Icniblc foi the tare. 16x7 
Morysom Km 111 271 They pci foi nn, this ofllcc foi tin cl 
yccies 1632 Nilduam ti lielde/is Man* Cl 335 lluit 
bca-Fight pezform'd boLwccii the Fienth Fleet .iiul the 
English Fleet 1669 \a\mm Alarma's Mar 1, 11, 36 

10 pet foi in the foicguing Problem AiithmeticaHy. c 1730 
in * Bat ' Cnck. Man (1850) 30 It IciitkctJ is pyifoiiued by 
a pci son who defends a wicket X797MRb A. M IliNNiii 
Beggar Gal (1813) V 270 While tins opcuUioii w.ts i>ci- 
forming [= being peifoimcd], another tiUiiagc was lieaid 
1799 Midi Advertiser 23 Mar 1/4 The La/.iietto where 
the Flench were performing (]uaj«ujimc, x84p 1 11 At Ki ray 
Pendenms xxvii, I have bad lo go up ami iicifoim the 
agiecable to most of them 1868 Lotuvi r Elenu Action. 
IK (1879) 319 The Moon's nodes pei form complete levolu- 
tioii in nineteen years 

i8 [*3x3 Rolls of Pai It 1 . 351/2 ()c Its busoignes lochaunles 

11 ct son koiaume lie scieiit faites ne peifuimes sanr assent 

de li] 1377 Langi P ih H v 405, I parfouined [v.r. 
pcrfoimcuf iicutc pcnaunce as jic pic*stc me c, *386 

Chaucer Doctor's P, xsz (EUesm & Heng) How )nit lus 
IcchcriG Paifouined shoidebecn ful subtilly. 

fb. Loosely, 111 antithesis to ptomhe^ etc.; To 
grant, fuiiiish, give, pay, that which is promised. 
a 1569 [see Vt m oumi d ppl. a hclowj. isS» N . T (Klicm ) 
7 olm Ml. 19 note, lie [ifoly Ghost] is promisid and pei- 
feumed onciy to the Churcli and clnefe goiteinors *uid 
general councils theieof. fxz66x Fuilik trorlhit’s, .Sussev 
(1G62) 167 Peifoinung Life to those to wlioiu he iinmuscd it, 
c. absal, or iulr To do or carry out what one 
has lo do, or has undeitaken, lt> discharge onc\ 
function, do one’s part; lo do, act (well, ill, etc,). 

138* Wyclif 2 Cor vih 11 Now fuisuihe and in tlccle 
performe gee 1607 .Suaks. Cor, 1. 1. 271 'I he* (wi forme 
To ih’ vtmost of a man. *696 Lui iiti » 1 Ihitf Rel (1837) 
IV. xoo All their utensils and moulds, whieli purfurnied with 

f reut Jexteiity. *737 Bralkrk J'nnlerjt Imp>. {ityj) 1 1 . 84 
[oiscs that would {icrform better u|Hin a Journey than 
such as eat twice the (Jluanluy. *858 llusimi 1 r AW, A* 
hupernat ii. (1862)29 P.aul foumlil piesetit with him to will, 
but could not find how to perfoim. x886 Si, SUphi H*s Rtx*. 
13 Mar, 11/2 Florin [racehoiscj performed intAt rn<K(cr.ucJy. 
7 . spec. To do, go through, or execute formally 
or solemnly (a duty, public function, ceremony, 01 
rite ; a piece of music, a play, etc ). 

[<rx386 CiiAueiR Piioiesd T* 4 N»pght wmty tliy Lunle 
piccioiis Parfnurncd isliyiiaiiof dlgniter, Hut by theimniih 
of ehildien thy bouutee rarfounieil is,] 16x3 ihiRtiiss 
Pt/gi image 62 They ablioried the* killing of Kiiic*, luit 
pcrfoniicu much nuiship to them. 1687 A. Iaimii. ir. 
rhevenois Ttav 1, J09 Fuui Churelics .♦ where Divine- 
Service is performed but on< e .1 year, xw hr m.m. Pat hr 
No 4 1* 4 The Opeia of I’yrrhus and Deineliiuswas i>er- 
formed with gi eat AppUiusc in86 En i ic K London 1 V, .147 
Several .. songs aie {lerfiirmcil. X771 T. llriL S/r H, 
l{ariiHglon [vj97)\\\ xoj All tlie time die cMentoiiy was 
performing [ being performed ] x8o4’6Syii Smiih 
Philos (1850) 175 Any air. {Hirforined uikiii such an instru- 
tiient as the hagpiiie. 1848 Whfwill in Todhunter Au 
Ills Wril (1876; if- 343 ills 111 otliei.. hail dicfi Just writlcn 
a play wbu h was |>ei forming at the Fiani^ais. tS^ I )ii kfns 
Dombey m, Tlie funeral.. having lieen pefonned to the 
entire satisfaetion of the undertaker x^s J. I.. Sanforii 
EsUmatesEng. Ktngs, Chas. / 334 'lUe mai* {lerfornicd by 
the priest at the altar. 

b. To act, j)lay (a part or character). 

x6io SiiAKS. Temp. 111 ui. 83 Brauely the figure <»f this 
Hat pic, hast thou PerfurmM (my Aiiell). vjxi hiiFiK 
iipect No 14Z r 2 In Acting, barely to (Kitform the r.trt is 
not commendable, but to be the least out is eonti iiipiihte. 
x8oa \x. ^Duciay’OitimntPs I'lciorlll, rjs One ol my 
people ill the habit of iUKs elcstastieiierfotmedtheh) {km rile 
10 admiration. x8<« W Cooki Mem. S. boote 1 by i*onte 
himself performed the chat.u.le‘r of Buck at Diury lane, 

c. absol. or inlr. Tu act in a play j to jicrfoira 
music, play or sing , to go through a ix rlurirmnce. 

1836 I.ANF Plod, h^pt (1849) II. vii XI3 Players of low 
and ridiculous farces , called MohhabbaMeo'n .. freiitietitly 
perform at thcfeitivalsiiriurto ueddmgs.nriil cireiim* 1 .ion** 
1843 MACAVt.AS EiSiPfcdA iri (1887)^94 He.. performed 
skilfully on the flute 100^3 Daily C At on. s t Nov, 5/1 Much 
better adapted..to a suToist— whether xrerformmg on tar} 11 
violin 01 piano 

t d. trims. To play upon, jilay (a musical instru* 
ment). Obs. rare, 

x8n Busby Dnt bins. (ed. 3) s.v. Master of Song, To 
teach the children of the ehapel-royalto sing, and to {Hirfotm 
the organ 

Hence PorfoTmed ///. a. 

cx^Promp Partf. 383/1 Parform>d ,per/ectus, com- 
pbetus, exs^ Pol , Pel 4. /., Poems tib66) 31 A iietlorw}d 
lowre & a bwe cofyr make, ovyr talc, the greate hildrr 
wj-se. * 53 $ Elyot Dnt,, Actus perform^. a%si 69 
^KCFSMvu. Maids Est, ix. (1580) 51 'rhe pronuse of Uw 
hoped and performed iiavtoor. [CL 6 h above, j 

Perforxoable (paif/^jmabl), a. [f. Pjerfobm 
w. + -ABbB.] Capable of being performed ; that 
may be earned out, executed, or done. 

tSAfi Gmv Pr. Masse ia H. O. Dtfgtbk 
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93 An issue no lesse peirounnable then lesonahle, 1650 
Buryc ytist Re-^rop 28 Nolliing isfailliei lequiKcloflliein. 
then what they pioclanne llionselvus to be a peifoimable 
duty. 1701-2 Locivi On M%ku.Us Wks 1804 111 435 
^361 atioos peifoi raablc only by Divine Powei 1903 lliblu t 
JfiU Mai 599 A iite not peifoimable without the bishop, 
f b (A thing) To be pcifoimed 01 clone Obh 
1577 Ilrr LOWES Gucumals Chon 35 Suchc thinges as 
they should comnmunclc to be pcifourm'iblc. 1663 Boyll, 
Use/ hxp Nai Philos 1 111 6a The lenicmheimg of it they 
hold to be an act of Keligion, peifoimable by all Maiidvinde 

Performance (poiJ^’imrms) [j rjsiiP(n«i » 

+ -ANOB . peih. formed m Aiiglo-Ki. (U occiiib 
as Ficnch m a mcmoianduin by Mary SUmil ol 
14 Feb 15 7 1-3, in Goclcf)] The action ot pet- 
forming, or somctlung pei formed. 

1 The carrying out of a command, duty, pm pose, 
promise, etc. , exccuUou, dibchaige, faUilmenl. 
Often antithetical to piomise 

1531 Dial on Letnus hng 11 vi, 'flic sayde exccutouis 
defyucr the goodes of tlicyi tcslatoitr in pcifouimance of 
tliL sayde liequcst 1^98 CJuhUMaryiagi.s 162 The inatoi 
of the said Citie .shall Cause peifoimans of this agtemctiL 
to be had vpoii eithei side, i6ox Siiaks. AlVi> Will u. i. 
905 Thy will by my pufurinance shall be seiu’d x6xx 
Biull LnKc h 45 Thoe shall be a pcifoimance of those 
things which were Loltl lier fioiii the Loid 1633 in M 
Shahs, Sac 'I ran^, (1883) 3°^ Sccunlie . for the peifoimance 
of the said intiei penuon of ihico &hilliiiges X735 Dc Foic 
Voy, round Wot Id (1640) tS4 Bail or becuiity for the pci 
foi (nance. lySg 1^ alky hfoi , Philos in. i v, iii Pioiniscs 
are not binding, where the pcifoimanLC is unlawful 18x4 
Cary Daniels In/ xxiv 75 To fair lequeti Silent perfoim 
aiicc makclh best iciutn 

2 , The accomplishment, execution, cariying out, 
woiking out of anythmg ordered or undcrlalcen , 
the doing of any action or woik ; working, action 
(peisonal or mechanical). 

X4M Fahvan C/ifon, iv. Jxxv, 54 For the parfourmaunce 
of the iGSt or other dele of the bame 1578^ m Monthly 
Mar, (1813) I Aug 44 The boy ofTcndinge, by liih father or 
mothei whipped, the conslalile seeingc the peiformancc 
ihcrof. x(S< 5 q S rumv Mar/nePs Ma^ B. 33 Iiipeifoim 
ance of the last Problem, .the Lines A and C, must be set 
upon one and the same Line, X766 A Gumming Cloch 4* 
Watch Work 161 Thus may the peifoimance of watches 
be made . to approximate that of clocks x8z$ T. N tenoLSON 
Operai, Mechanic 77 That theic is a cei lain vuocity . which 
will proem e to an oveishot wheel the gieatest perlorinancc 
1845 SiEPiJCN Comm, Laws JSn£, (1874} H 639 The pcifui- 
raance of a post moi tern exanunatxon. 1879 Harlan Eyestghl 
IV. 46 In tlic pciforniaiicc of some expciiincnt. 

b. Something x^erf^^rmed or done; an action, 
act, deed, operation. Often in emphatic sense: A 
notable deed, achievement, exploit. 

1599 Siiaks lien, F", iii. Chorus 3s Still be kind, And ccdi 
out om peiformance with your mind. z6oj — Macb, v. 1. 13 
Bobideb her walking, and other ocLuall pciformances, what 
.haue you heard her say? itteg liwuours Town Avb, 
I cou’d never much value their Pcifoimanccs. 1744 Eliza 
Hbywooo PcmcUo Sped, No 8 (1748) II. 62, I am not apt 
to be vain of my own performances. x86lS Geo. Eliot I*\ 
Holt XI, lie had given especial attention to certain per* 
formances with a magnet. 

c, A piece of work (literary or artistic) ; a work, 
a composition. Now rara or merged in b. 

x66e GlanvillD^ Vm Dogm, 51 Th^at great man, the 
excellence of whose philosopliick genius ana performances, 
the mobt improv’d spirits acknowledge 1706 E Ward 
Wooden World Diss, (1708) To Rdi A iv b, As for the Per- 
formance Itself, it lb but an Essay 17^ Hogariii Anal 
Beauty xi. 89 In justice to so fine a peiformance [statue of 
Apollo] wc may subjoin an Obseivation or two on its pci- 
fecliotis x8i8 Oarrow Hist 4 Anii^ Creydon $9 He 
published lives of .Saints, and other perfoimances x86x 
Ckaik Ilisi, Eu£ Lit II 338 The celebrated pei formances 
of Robertson and Gibboii 1875 Jowei r Plato (ed. a) I, 46 
His performances in piose aiebad enougK 
8. Spec, The action of performing a ceremony, 
play, part in a play, piece of music, etc. ; foimal 
or set execution. 

c x6xi Chapman Wad xxiv 707 While that woik and all 
the funeral lites Weie in performance X777 W Daluymple 
T^av Sp, import cWx, I saw* a Fiench play xepicsented 
here with some degice ofpeifoimaiice. xmi MARriNCAU in 
Law 'Times XC. 350/2 u was a piece of music auanged 
foi a baud, and could only be of value foi die purposes of 
public performance 

aitrib 1894 Daily News 23 July 5/5 An action.. foi 
lufiingement of copyiight, oriathei pei toi mance-right 
I'D. A ceremony, riLe, or public function per- 
fonned. Qbs, 

1673 7 'rue Worship God Enquiry concerning the per- 
rorm.inces in use amongst the Heathens in the woisliip of 
tlieirgods 17^8 Hayward Serm p xiv, To think there is 
notliing in religion ; by which means oui public perfoim- 
ances aic despised. 

c. The peiforming of a play, of music, of gym- 
nastic or conjuiing feats, or the like, as a definite 
act or senes of ads clone at an appointed place 
and time ; a jiublic exhibition or entertainment 
1709 SiECLE 'Tailer No. 4 ir 4 A great Part of the Per- 
fotmance was done m Italian. 1835-9 Bickcns Sk Boa, 
Prvo, Theati The hour fixed for Uie commencement of 
the pciformances. 1875 Jowlxt Plaio (ed 2) IV 25, 
1897 Westm, Goa, 12 July 5/1 Accoiding to his evidence 
a peiformance was not a peiformance unless paid for and 
money was taken at the doois. 

t 4 u Tiimming, or a set of (fm) trimmings. Cf. 
PJBIIIPOUM % 2 b; I'JSUPOIIMTNO sb 3. Obs 
cx^as Shinncps Im in Codicil to Will oj T Bumh. 
(Somerset Ho), Item a peiformaunce of fox poutes xvj<f 
..Item a peiformaunce of conyewombys Mj/f 


Hence t Perfo'ranaucer Obs^ one who goes 
thiongh a perfoimance, a performer So also 
t^Perfo’rmancy perfoimance, Ferforxnaut 
nonce<vd, (cf infoi maiit), a peiformei 
xdax Lady M Wroth Uianta 363 Cleate foice must bee 
found in the best peifoimanceis of them. 1608 Miny 
Devil 0/ hdmontoii in llazl DoiLlty X 263 No coiijuia- 
lions, noi such weighty sf>clls As tic the soul to their pci- 
foiinaiicy. 1809 Coli ridol in Sn II Davy's Rem, (18 *,8) 
iiOj I coulcmplntc JJi block as the pLifoimant 

1 Ferfor2]ia*tioii. Obs, [t Fjlrfouh v 01 
AF, perjormer see -ation (It occuis 111 a Pr 
IcUcT ol Maiy vStiiail, 14 Dec. 1584, in Godcf )] 
The action of peifoiming; ^ PBUFoitMANCB (in its 
vaiious caily senses). 

1504 in Bu7y Wills (Camden) 96 Item I wyll that all my 
loiidys and tcnemeiils,, shall lomayii to the pcrfoiiiiacion of 
the pieslts scuiyci- duryng the seid xxU yceiys. 1505 in 
Mem, Hem VII (Rolls) 251 The Kyngt hymselfc sitithc in 
cownsaile with liys loiUs abowle the pcifoimacioii of the 
qityues willo 1529 in Ellis Ong Lett Scr 11. II 23 'J o be 
contynuall sulei to your Highncs for the pcrformacion of 
the snide ccccc maikcs 1599 IIaicluyi Voy 1 . 164 'I his Iii- 
dciiUit e made foi the ijcifoi rnaiion of y" things vndei wi it ten. 

t Ferfo rment, Obs [Foi ^performment, f. 
Terpohm + -MENab] Peifoimance. 

1537 m Southwell Pislt, (1891) 130 For a puformenl of 
the some my wille. Ibid, 131 Foi a pufoimeiit of iny laste 
willc 1634 Miudleion Gan/o at Chess Induct 62 Pawns 
atguc but poor spliils and slight peifoiments a x64x Br. 
Mounjaou Acts 4* Mon ni (xdfa) 202 [lie] cnableth 
all unto endowments and pcrfoimcnis beyond nature. 

Performer (pojifp Jinoi). [f, Peeporm + -brI ] 
One who (or that winch) i)erioinns. 

1 . One who caiiies out or fulfils a promise, 
undertaking, etc.; one who executes or docs an 
action 01 piece of work , an agent, doei, woiker. 

X388-9 Rc£' Pi ivy Council Scot IV 364 The paitie 
observaii and pcifoim4iir of the ptctnissis, a 1592 GKLnNi; 
yas IV,ii II, A fit pcrfouiici of oui cnleipuse. 1604 Siiaks 
Alls Well 111 VI 65 X655 Fui Li R Hat Civnb (1840) 108 

The ‘ undcrlakcis ’ in oiirpiescnl age liave happily lost then 
fust name m a fai heltci of ‘ peifonneis’. 1866 J () 
Murphy Ciwim hxod xv\ui. 19 The Kcepei of covenant, 
the Pcifonnei ofptoinihc. 

lb. Saul of a lioise in lefeicncc to its style of 
performance m lacing, etc. : cf, quots. s. v. Pjsu- 
mm 6 c. 

1884 Illustf , spin t, «S Diaw News 16 Feb. 563/2 What 
a pity it lb that such a good-looking hoise .should be such 
an unceitam peifoiinci I 

2 . One who pcrfoiins a j^xirL in a play, a piece 
of music, athletic exercises, tricks, etc., as a public 
exhibition of art or skill ; one who gives or lakes 
part m a performance or public cnlcitamment ; an 
actor, player, singer, etc. 

xyxx SrEKLE S^eet No 141 r 2 In Tlicatncal Speaking, if 
the Pei former is not exactly pioper and graceful, be is 
utteilyriclicttlous, 1741 II, Walvoix Leif to Mann (iSu) 
1 xvi.58 We have got the famous Bctlina to dance, but 
IS a most iiidiiTerent peifoinicr. 1776 Burney /list Mtis 
(1789) I. IL 1 260 Celebrated pei fox mers on the ilute 1836-9 
Dickens Sk BaZf Mrs J, Por/er, None of the pei formers 
could walk 111 their tights, or move their aims 111 their 
jackets. 1845 E. Holmes Mosai / 5 An admiiabieperfoimer 
on the violin 

1 3 That which brings about 01 produces some- 
thing Obs 

16x6 An inoNY itiile) The Apologie or Defence of a verity 
. called Avivm Fotabile . especially auaileable for the., 
conifoitiiig of the Heart and vitall Spurts the pei form eis 
of healtlu 


Perfo'imiiiisf, sb [f Peritorm + -ino 
The action of the veib Pbbeorm, in various senses 
1 1 Finishing, completion, full accomplishment 
X388 WvcLir Dan lx 27 The desolacioun schal contynue 
Ul to the paiformyng and ende CX440 Promp Parv 383/2 
Parformynge, compiecio, pcr/eclto, XS63-7 BumiAHAN Rc~ 
/o)w St* Andros (1892) 16 Thre Jens eftei the per- 
foimiug of ihys reformation 
f 2 . h imshmg off, decoiaiion, trimming. Ohs 
1465 Manm 4 Househ Map, Eng (Roxb) 491 Itcni, paid 
hym foie peifoimynge of the vaTaunce, lU J i4°7 

Ihti 4ti Item, for di a yerde of lynenge for pciforraynge, 
vij,^, xSp^Piaiy Purse EaP Ehz. yoihixi^o) 89 For half 
a tui re of shankes for the pcifouimyng of the same gown vj s, 
15x8 Ilarl PIS, 2284 If 14, V Mantelfes of lybeides wonibts 
for performyng of a gowne of russet velute, 

+ 3 . Making, construction ; composition. Obs 
1478 Maro. Pa ston la P, Lett, HI. 230 Chargyng yow 
that It be not solde to none other use than to tlie pei formyng 
of yowyr fadyrs toombe 1489 Caxton Pastes 0/ A, iii, i 
168 To thy heipe in the peifourmynge of this present bokc, 
4 . Carrying out, execution, doing, peifoimance. 
c x4ao Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 837 Foiyeuenes of Trespas, 
Perfoimyng of Penaunce 1526 Ptlp'* Poi/ (W de W 


GrRBiER Counsel cj, Men of parts endeavom the performiDg 
of their task. 

b. Spec, of a play, music, etc : in quots, attrw , ; 
performing right, the nght of performmg a piece 
of music, etc 

x88g Daily News 8 Feb 2/2 If foreign authors really 
possess valuable performing rights, it is only just that they 
should be p.ud the modeiate fees they demand xSew 
3 in Daily Novas a July 6/s The London Phil- 


HlPKlNS 

harmonic pitch is now A „ 

practically agreeing with the performing pitch ol 


439 for 20 deg Centigrade,. 

' " * if Vienna 


and also of Pans. x^i^WtsUu Gaz 10 June 6/3 The per- 
foinung lights ofa lyiic 

Performing',/^/ a, [f as picc. + -HroS] 

1 . That performs, cairies out, executes, or does 
sometlimg, acting, doing. 

1707 Wafis Hymn 'Begin, my tongue' n, Sing the sweet 
promise of his giace, And the pcrfoiniing God 1845 Brown- 
ing Soul's hag 11, But have thcic not hsLii found, loo, 
pcifoiming natures, not ineiely piomising? 

2 spci. Applied to animals liaincd to peifoina 
feats or tucks as a public exhibition 
x8&& Pall Mall G 3 June 4/1 Performing lions, pcifoiming 
dogs, and peiforming Icopaids are common enough in lie 
show business. 

Ferforne, -fomy, -fornys, -fourne, etc. 

see I^EUEOBM, PeRPOKNI&H 
t Ferfo ssion. Obs, rai e [ad late L. per^ 
fosstdn cm, n of action from perfadcre to dig 
thiongh, f. Ter- i Jodeic to dig.] A digging or 
boring Ihiough ; pei ioi ation 
1695 J Pti/cci Sotpi 2^9 The females itncler- 

wtnt ti oublcsonie pcilossions m the lappets of tlien cais 
t Ferfra ct, tj. Qbs, raie, [ad h, pcj/raU-tts, 
l>a.pplc, of peifitngtre to bieak through, t Per- i 
+ to Ineak ] (?) That has bi oken thiough 
01 tiansgicsscd laws ur inles. 

x6x6 R. CAEPENrLR Past, Chasgv 42 Ihc pcifract and 
obstinate hath a poition, and that is icpichcnsion 

Ferfreta*iion, Obs,^'* [f. L peifiddie to 
sail over, f. Per- strait, channel,] 

1636 Blount Glossogy , Pef/e/ation, a pasang over, 01 
though the Sea. 

j Pe rfricate, v Obs, [f. L peifncHt’, later 
ppl stem (beside pcf ft tel-) of pci/nchre to mb all 
ovet, f. Peb- 2 ^ jitedre to luli] tram. To mb 
thoioughly 01 all over 

1397 A M tr Gmllemcaiis Fi Chit mg. 32b/i We fiist 
of all ptifucale and utbhe the pkicc 1599 — ti Gabch 
hotict's Bk Physuke 15/1 That it may be pciftir.itcd lo 
pouldu X620 VcNNLR Via Recta (1650) 320 T be belly and 
stoinack must not be pcifricatcd. 1755 Johnson s v Rub, 
U’o scour, to wipe, topeifricate, 

Fer&icatiou (poifrik^/ffon). [n of action 
from pi cc. Cf, Pbkericzton ^ ] Rubbuig all 0 vci , 
Ihoroiigli rubbing ; vigorous ftiction, chafing. 

1607 ToreciL Font / Beasts (1658) 196 Rub them iheie- 
with eveiy day, and they are cuicd by that perfriLalion 
X638 PniLLirs, Pti/ncaiion, or Pci/tietion, a rubbing 01 
chafing througlily. c 18x7 IIogg Pales ^ hk II. 2x5 Severe 
pufucaiion was icquisite. 1893 m See Lla. 

fPerfri'Ct,rt Obs rarc-^K \2A,C,petfncUtts^ 
pa. pple, of pcijricdrc to rub all over ; in allusion 
lo the phr. per/ricQre frontem {factem, 5 s) to rub 
the blushes from one’s face, 1. e. to cast off all 


shame.] Unblushing, Mjrazeii\ 
x66o Waterhouse Artm ^ Arm, XS3; I have not so per- 
frict n forehead to justifie London in all her demeonori*. 

t Feifoiction^ (pojfri*kJen). Obs. rare, [f. 
\j, pel frietton-em^ n. of action (in ancient L.) fioin 
perfricdrc (ppl. stem perfriedt^ and petfnet-) : see 
PbbfrioatbJ « Pererioation. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,,Pet/riciion , a luhbing, or fi citing 
haid or throughly. 1708 Bnt, Apollo No. 94 2/* A Glass 
Tube. , violently heated by Perfnction. 

fPerfid'Ction^. Obs. rare, [a.d,h,peifrTctidu- 
em a chilling thiough, n. of action f. petfrTgere to 
be chilled through, i. Per- 2 -kfngirc to be cold ] 
A thorough chill, a violent cold. 

x6o7 Topsell Four/ Beasts (1658) 203 The body of the 
patient must be liist washed or anointed with Acopus, so as 
all pel frictions by sweat may be avoided 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Per/nctioH ^ a gieat, through or quaking cold, 
a shiveiing for cold, which goeth befoie the fit, 
tPexfri'gerate, v, Obs [f. ppl. slem of L 
perfngerdrre, f Per- 2 + frtgerdre lo make cool.] 
iraits. To cool or chill through 01 thoioughly. So 
f Ferfidgera tlon [also in mod F.], the action of 
cooling or condition of being cooled thiough 
1585 Greene Planeiomachia Wks (Crosart) V. lot 'Ibe 
ptcuhai diseases to this slane ate. witidmesse, imheciUilie 
of hcate, purfrigeiations, and such ofcheis i<?so Bulwer 
Anihfopomet x, to 6 The heai t strings of these women must 
be very much pci frigeralcd, by renson of the inward defect 
of hc.at Ibid., T he advciueut peifrigeralion of inspired aire 
x6sB ti Porta's Nat Magic iv. xiv 140 Perfngerated Argil 
will keep corn thiity oi forty years fiom corruption 
x66x Lovlll ///J/ A mm Mm Iiitrod , Then hieathing 

is not acknowledged by diveise, who ackuowledg only pci- 
fiigeration , , r 1 

tPexfo matory, a, and sb Obs. rare [ad 
’F,parfuma(otre, f pmfunm (cf. obs It perfumaiCy 
-alo) . see -obt.] a. adj. b. sb (See quots. and 
cf Fumatobt.) 

161X CoTCR.,/Vt?5/5#w<?f«w,perfuinatorie, pei fuming j vsed 
m, or for, perfumes X639 Leigh Crzf, Sacra (164^ 43* 
A peifumatory or incense Altar *755 Johnson, Pet/uvia- 
tory adj., that which perfumes- 
Ferf^UUO Cp 5 poifii^'m), sh Also 6 par-, 

[a. F.parfuin (1528 in Lahorde (7/(7Jj*),»obs. It. 
petfumo^ Sp pdjtmoj sb from obs It perfumarej 
peiftmar^ IP.petfiimerx see next. 

Orig, like the vb., stressetl per/ume so in i8th c. diets , 
and in Webster 1828; usually in i7-i8th c, and fiequently 
in xgth c poets ; but Shaks. boFi perr/uuie 7 times against 3, 
and Walker 1791 considered the stiess fixedon/r; • j on the 
other hand Todd, 1818, held it was ‘sometimes though 
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lately SO slicssed'* but during the x9tlic. ihis became the 
predominating piose usage,] 

1 , a. The ocloious fumes, ox vapour given 
off by the burning of any substance, e&]) by such 
as emit an agreeable odoui, as incense, b. Hence, 
The volatile particles, scentj ox odour emitted by 
any sweet-smelling substance, the fiagiaiice dif- 
fused by liquid scent, exhaled by floweis, etc. 

iS« Elyot Cast JItlfhe iv u (1541) 74 b, I lokc foi a 
parmme tlie ryndes of olde roscmoiy and burned them 
*538 ~ » SuJ/iitOt & a peifume or fumigacyon. 

iSSS Eden Di.cades ^2 Ammve alburn^ whose peifume is. of 
most excellent eflect to heale the reunies 1578 Lvin 
Dodoou I XU 20 Ihc p«ufume of the chyed Itaues I.iyde 
vpon quicke coles helpeth suche as ai e troubled with the 
shoi tnesae of wiiide. c 1392 M arlowl Massact e JPai ts i ni, 
JMethmks the gloves have a veiy strong pet fume 6x600 
SHMzB^Sann civ, T luce April jpei fumes m three hot Junes 
biirn'd ci6zo Robinson Jltaty Jila^rb 104 ^ Perfumes, 
exhaled from y^ spicy beds 1756-7 li ICej’sbo^s 'Jrav 
(1760) III 383 St Antony's remains is said continually to 
emit a most fiagiant perfume, which is chiefly smelt at a 
crevice behind tlie altar 18x0 Scott Loifv of L i. xwv, 
The wild rose, eglantine and broom. Wafted around their 
tich perfume 1870 Yeats Nat Hisi Comm 208 The 
perfume of most flowers depends ou the piebcnce of a 
flagrant volatile or essential oil. 

0 .^^. Fxagiance, savoui ; repute, 
ffzsw C’tess Pembroke Ps l viii, Aly dearest wot ship I 
In sweete peifume of offled praise doe place x6zz Eicon 
I/m VII 140 Peikin, for a perfume befoie him as he went, 
caused to he published a pioclaination z8«a Lamu Elia 
Ser It. Gtlached Th , The sweetest names, and which cany 
a pertuiue m the mention, are Kit Marlotve, Diayton [etc.] 
1850 Mrs Leg^RIonast (1863) 209 She -shed 

over the whole district the peifume of her sanctity 

2 A substance, uatuial or prepared, which emits, 
or IS capable of emitting an agieeable odour, 
a fluid containing the essence of flowers or other 
odorous substances ; scent Oiig applied to such 
as diTuse a sweel-smelling odour when burned. 

1540 Boordc Dyetary xl (1870) 302 A lytell of some per 
fume to stande in the niydle of the chamber tssg Edln 
Decades 250 They aie these folowynge Cinamome, . , 
^ekenaide, Cassia, sweete perfumes 1560 Bidle (Genev ) 
Exod XXX 35 Thou shaft make of them pufuine composed 
[1611 a perfume, a confection, E. V incense, a perfume] 
after the arte of the apotecary 1644 Diguy Hal Bodus vm. 

§ 1 53 Perfumes fill the a37re, that we can putt oui nose in no 
part of the loome, where a peifume is burned, but we shall 
smell it 1717 Lady M W Montagu Let to Mrs Timile- 
1 Apr., Little arches to set pots of peifume, or 
baskets of floweis iS^x Lane Arab Hts I 69 Perfunii^ 
which are geneially burnt in these peifoimaiKes X87X 
Iyndall Fragm Sc (1879) I. 11 57 Patchouli acts moie 
w^bly on radiant heat than any other peifume yet examined. 

3 aitrib. and CotJib , as ferjwne-bumer. ’pot , 
perfume-laden adj 

X836-48 B D ki&vi. Artstoph^y Acha7 n iv vi, Hold out 
yourpeifume-pot ! 1837 H AmswoRru I 298 Ey 

the faint light of the two petfiime-ili<ililling lamps 1874 
I vii 228 Peifume laefen budi, 
1887^ Moloney Forestry IV Afr 3^5 Acacia Farneuana, 
cultivated on the peifume faims of the South of Fiance,, 
mi the peifume obtained fiom the floweis and known as 
Cas&ie. 

Perfume (paifiw m), v. Also d par- [a. F. 
pajfume^ (1418 in Caumont Vof* en Jhdntsalcm 
139; ictnds jpaffitmez, 1528 inLaborde Gloss), «= 
obs. It. fetfimare, Sp, jperfumar, f. Beu- i, 2 
■\fufmre to smoke, lit. to peifuso with smoke.] 

I. Irans To fill or impregnate with the smoke or 
vapour of some burning substance, fa. of some 
substance for disinfecting or the like to fumigate. 

x^8 Elyot Diet , Suffio . , to peifume. xs6o Baus Ir 
Sletaafies Comm 209 b, They jhyne that slie dyed of the 
^ perfume the house with, the graines of luuipei 

S®srER Pktorav i xvu, 18 Ihen paifuine hym 
with Ginaber flue 01 sixe moinynges 1607 Tobslll Fonrf 
Be^ts (1658) 273 lake a wreath of Pcase-stiaw or ivet hay. 
and putting fiie thereunto, hold it undei the lloises nose" 
so as the smoke may ascend tip into his head, then bting 
^us peifumed [etc].^ X72a Land, Gas No. 6031/1 The 
Houses were disinfecting or perfuming 
b. of incense or other substance emitting an 
agieeable odour, (Now merged in 2.) 

154^ Bale I'otafiesi (1560)021, They aie. Lighted, 
Piocessioned, Censedj Smoked, Perfumed and Woi ^hypped 
ISSS bni N Decades i6j Ihey peifume thur temples with 
fiankensence. « i6« G. JlcpuiT County Parson xm, He 
takes order that the Chuich be stiewed, and stuck with 
boughs, and pu fumed with incense 1658 A Fox IVwftd 
dwg u xyiu 126 Sometimes I perfumed these warm clothes 
with hraiikmcense, 


+ c. To cause to emit pungent or odorous 
vapoui 111 buniiiig j to use as a fumigating agent. 
Obs. fare. 

<^^58) 18S With the hoofs of 
a Goat they diive aumy Seipents, and also with the haiis by 
buinuig and pu fuming them m the place where the Ser- 
pents lodge Ibid, aoo 

2 . To impiegnate with a sweet odour , to impait 
a Sweet scent to, (Now tlie ordinary sense ) 

.broUimt of newe, to and for his (jiace’s bodye shalbe 
purely brusshed, made dene, ayred at the fyer, and pei- 
ftiraed throughly xsp6 Siiaks. law Shr i 11 152 Take 
wur ^per too, And let me hauc them verie wel peiium’d 
toe she K sweeter then peifume it selfe 2598 Bratton 
Dk SufTolk 89 My Baibie- 
ttower, which erst perfmnde the ayre 1718 Lady M. W 
Montagu Let to C Uss of Alar 10 Mai , She is peifumed 


and diessed m the most masmdicent becoming manner 
1856 G Wiison Gaiemays htwwl (1&59) 67, 1 am not aware 
that it IS licld essential to the inointiiiff coioiiaLion-oil tliat 
It be pel fumed 

Jig 1573 TobSi R Hush (1878) 8 With losses so peiftunid 
was iieuei none ahue 1604 1 Wric.iit Pasuom. v 25s In all 
suitcis piesentes, a man of a bad scent may easily Ictle 
a sinUl of piofit, which peifunicth those gifts x66i Eo\il 
Style of Script (1675! 199 Uavid and his princes perfum’d 
that vast ofTcung witli this acknowledgment to God 

'I 3 . znir To exhale like incense 01 peifume. Obs 
1546 Langley Pol Vog De Invent i v 12 Howe lupitcr 
and the othei goddes .lepaied thither to fccle the fiagiant 
odours that perfumed horn the sacufices. 

Hence Perfu miug ffl a 

1707 Moriimer ( 1721) H 176 Taiiagon is one of 
the pel fuming, or spicy Fiunitmcs of oui ballets 1719 
London &WibL Covtpl Card 205 lo contubute towards 
the giving a pei fuming lelish 

Perfumed (pajfi^/md, a [f 

I’EiiiruMB 01 sb -H-ED. (Cf. F parfume, 1528.)] 

1 Impiegnatecl with sweet ocloui , scented 
1538 Elyot, Diet, SuJ/itns, perfumed 1389 GawNr 
Membhon (Aib) 36 His Saniela, whose bicatli was pci- 
funiccl aue 1597 Suaks. 2 Ihn IV, iii 1 12 In the pcifimi’d 
Cliambu s of the Gi eat a 1^4 Ci akendon Ihsi Rtb. x m 
§ 33 A pieseiit of Plate, Jewels, and perfum’d Lealhti 
1813 Sir rl Davy Ague Chem (1814) 103 Peifumed dis- 
tilled waters. 1876 T Hardy ( 1890)35 Shelias 
just been dancing with that peifumed piece of a man they 
call Mr LadywelL 

2 . Having a natural peifume, flagrant or bweet- 
smelling; scented 

i6ao Robinson Maty JIfagd. 318 The Pjiike*, y<» Daflbdill 
and Cheuisanee, All lu Perfumed sets, y« fragiant liuids 
aduaiice 17x9 London & Wise Compl Card, 7^ The 
tail'd Pear by some esteem’d because it is mueli pel fum’d 
1836 Penny Cycl VI 432/x C Aldhaleb, the xjcrfumed 
cheny 

1 3 . fig. * Fiagiant* to the mind Obs, 

1625 B JoNSON staple of jH i. ii. Studied And peifumed 
flatteries, 1641 Milton C/t Govt, 11 111. (1851) 172 Perfumed 
bankets of Chiistian consolation. ai6Gi Fuili it IVort/ius, 
Glosicts/i (1662) 362 Muriel . left a i>ei fumed Memoiy 
to all the Neighbourhood 

Ferfumeless (po ifi?«n-, poifizi’mlds), a [f 
pEKPUME sb, + -LESS,] XlcstiUitc of peifiime or of 
pel fumes. 

iMs G. C. Lorimer in IlomileU Rev (U S ) Sept aja As 
peifumeless as the edelweiss x^s Pall Alall G, 14 July 
1/3 Another perfumer with a quick eye foi business, giaspcd 
tlm situation of perfumeless Pans m an instant, 
Ferftuaex^ (pojfi 27 *moi) [f. Peueumd zf. or 
sb. + -ER peril, after F parjummr (1528 in 
Laborde Gloss 431), f. parfumr to perfume,] 

1 , One employed to fumigate or peifume rooms. 

ISM SiiAKS. Mueft Ado i 111 60 Being enteilain’d for a 

turner, as I was smoakmg a musty roonic [etc ]. 

2 , One engaged m making or selling perfumes.. 
1573-80 Barei Alv. P 286 A peifumei or that inafceth 

a pci fume, 1^8^ Gohumt, De Alornay xvu (isna) 

273 He dealt with reason as perfti met s doe with 0 \ ks i«So 
1* Bhooke ti. Zfl Blands Ttav 22 Their kilehms may be 
taken foi perfumers sliotis so sweet and odoiiferous 17*4 
Z<7/wf Gas, No 6250/10 Pcifuiner of Gloves 1828 T. 
Hook Punnmgy, Peifumers men ol scents Tav&t be 
Hence Perftfmeress, a female periumer, 

1631 Celestim 1. 15 Shec was a Laundiesse, a Perfumcrcssc, 
a ormer of Faces 

t Perfumer \ Obs. Also 7 -ler. Pad. F. par- 
/«//iw?'cabmetofpeifumc5, f. parfim^V^s.^'ijmsb.'] 

A casket of perfumes ; a vessel for pei fuming, 

X59X Pehcivall AjjJrtyiwA Did, Salmmador, a pcifuminc 
pan, or a peifumei x6oi Holland Fimy vii. xxix, IL-unng 
found among the spoils of Bariiis the king, his pcrfumiw 
01 casket of sweet ointments. i68x Lond. Gas No 1585/4 
Stolen , two Silver hilted Swords,, a Silver Pei fumer.. 
a Brahdebeiry Riding Coat. . 

Perfumery (pojfi?7 mon), [f. Perfumer i: 

Me -EBY. In mod,F paifumrte (in Liltr^) ] a. 
The pieparation of perfumes ; the busmen of a 
peifumer. b. Picpaialions used in perfuming, 
perfumes as a class of substances, c A perfumer’s ■ 
place of business. 


Chem. II 387 Foureioy is of opinion 
^ bo employed in perfumery 1844 Bicki ns 
Mart Chits v, Compromises between medicine and per- 
1?* ofloolhsome lo/engesand virgm hone^y 

1860EM1 RsoNCy«i/ Ltfe,Cotisid WkC (Bohn) irLS 

dwB to the fiuit, jieifiimety, and flowei oflicas. 

Perfa-Mung', [See -imij no 

action of the verb PEBFUMa a. Buinmg of incense, 
etc ; fumigation ; disinfecUng. b Scoilmff 

> « peifumyng or fumigacion 
HAUS tr, .5 leuiattd s Comm 342 Smoking and oerfumintr 
i6cfi A? ^“*?*S»tjoncs atque su^itus tSuribuhsJ 
1&6 Earl Monm tr Boccahnt, Pol Tottchsione (167A iJn 
f ^7 Gloves with Ambergreese. 1873 E? Spon 

IVorhs/iop Receipts Ser i. 285/2 Pm-fumino-^r 

gea«ally donow%uhepJsKm*fS “ 

■rmf -veUr^ ^ -M 

Bvums Dial agsi Pat (i888) 40 Foreette not 
sw«le pwfumB of Koie water, cloiiw,, mJks, S 

a peifuuuug jJau. ,64, W C.»«* 


martyrs released for a season, seemed to come out of .i 
pcifuming-house lathei Ilian *i piison-liouse 1655 Moui 1 1 
& Blnnit IleaWC^ Xmptov. (1746) 95 lloil u gently lu 
a pcifuinitig Pot with Spikn.ud anti white Wine, 177a Ann 
litii 2/1 Ovti thtir graves .110 generally little oiieii stone, 
buildings, wliieh have a melie loi a pel fuming vessel 
b Pei’fumist. Obs ff- PeHFUMU v// -I- -IBT.] 
One who iTractises jicrfunung, or uses ]TciJiiincs. 
x6oiAInr Wot Idly I ante \w U mi Mi\u (M.ilh.) H 529 
Remcmbei that peifumist, who bein,; bedaubed with 
ointments, when he slioiild have thanked Vcsp.isiaii, for 
ail ofliee iceeivetl, was highly lebuked by him 

Perfumy (po jfiimu), a [f. PEnFUME + -\ ] 
Having 01 emitting periiniic , fragiant, 

1853 Miss Yongl lleir nfRtdt/yl/L vii, 'riuy basked m 
the flesh bice/y heat and j ei fumy hay 1876 BlaUiO Alaii 
Bee 7i:fRKh pc*! fumy wine*. 
fPerfunetion Obs. rare- [si(\ I . pt /futu- • 
ltdn-cm,i\. of action floni pet/ung-7, ptjjuml- to 
fulfil, iiciforin, go thxough, endme ] (Sec ijuol ) 
i6|^6 Blount Glosiogr , Petyunetton, a dtdng 01 enduiing 
a thing to tlie cml, an aeeoniidishing ut /nushirig a matter, 

Perfanctionary (poaiz;’gkjonuiil, a. ram, 
[1 as pice, h-ARY, uUei IM’Nctjomauy,] Bcifiuic- 
toiy, ioiinal; suggesting or having the aii of an 
ofiictal or fiiiicttoiiary 

1838 New Alonthly Mag, LIV, .ijfl A feniale vuiec, In a 
soft but suinewliat perfuiii ttonaiy Litnt, demanded ' Isst lu 
qu’uu pent allumei le feu?* 1864 Gd, IVotdi ssy/jt With 
the an of a di ill-ser geant, upi ight as a sign-post, giavo and 
peifuncLiunaiy in guise 

Perfunctorily (j)oaf» gkionl i ) , adsf. [f. 1 ‘ku- 
FUWCTORYc? *1- -LI J III a pcrfluictory nianiicr; 
as a necessaiy duty to be got iid of; as a mailer 
of mere form 01 loutine. 

x§8i Mulcssii xxxvu (18K7) i6ji Nut iiurruric- 

turihc taken knowledge of, hut thoroughly (•xaimnetf. c t6x6 
8. Ward CoalftomAUm (1627)69 Why is it that some of vs 
pi.iy in publuiue so biiefl>, stj ntrfuuelordy, and fct-lily? 
X768-74 lucuiu Lt Nat (183 p II, 481; 'Hie glliec of a 
cltigyman may ^ e pe 1. es' . e l‘ j ircifiinetoi dy, as a task 
necessary for i 1 I 'ig li n i» eive his tunes or his 
stipend. 01 cai elully and eonseientiuusly, us a trust repiistd 
III Inni by God. 1885 Law I wtes Ab Feb, 3x1/2 Xomse Jaw 


Jod. 1885 Law Iwies .18 Fi.b. 3x1/2 Loose Jaw 
eaiedessjy and perfuneloidy adiiiiidslcrcd. 

Perfu-nctoriness. [f, as picc. 4 -nekb.] 


The ciuality of being perfiuiotory, 

1654 WHITLOCK Zooiomta nimble PcrfunetorinesBc 
of some Commentators (iJiat skip over Jiaid Plans), 1657 
W, Mokick Coetta quasi Koiit} Pre*f, 24 'I’linc will Ire Iriis 
«■*•«'*» of negligence and jierfunctorincss, x88a Athetuntn 
xi Mar 314 Nor can Justin JMai tyr's testimony to tlic gospel 
be compiesscd into a few sentences without iicrfutiLloruicss. 

tPerfaucto’rioud, a, Obs. [f, H, per^ 
fmclori-%ts perfunctory -t* -ouH ] » Peiwunctori , 
^Iwnds Admomlhum in Wotltow Soc. Misc. (1844) 
586 In executing your j[«irlieidar eliargt» ilien, ih.dr is u 

S negligenee, a Jothing, a |>crfunctoruis doing, 41*653 
UNO 6 etm, (1845) 297 It iiitist Ire a imrfuiu lorums, sum r. 
fieial, and empty joy 18x9 Mi Ckik Afetvitle 1. lu, 07 The 
peiftmctoiious peifonnanee of iJicir ofilual task. 

t PerfanctoTiously, adv. p. prcc, 4 -ly ; 
answ, to late L perfuntlotie] TKHFt'KCTOKiLr. 

x6tt Marbury Comm, llabak, j. 4 Piayeru. perfututoiJ. 
ously vented m the church. 17*4 iVothvw Cot r. {1843J IH. 
iSS As Ignorantly and (km functor luusly gone aliuut oh any 
p.u:t of our worship. 1824 Lanikir Imai*. Co/tv , MtddUlon 4 
Magliaocchi WTcs, 1854 I, xxp/x He was tneJtned to execute 
his dutytix) perfunclouously. 

PexxxL'notorize» v, rare, [f, I*EKFUMrTouY 
+ -IZE.] irons To iiorform 111 a iicrfunctory 
manner ; to go through as a piece of luutitic. 

1866 Contewp, Rev. 11,504 All Jiuaxtiness. must ire aJisenl 
from service? where the stalls are empty, and otdy one canon 
canon irerfunctorue thu dulirs, 
Perfonctory (prCt; nklori), a. [ml, late jurid. 
L. perfuncidrt-tts ^ done in a carcleS4 01 sui>erflclnl 
manner, slight, careless^ negligent*, lit, *cliarac- 
teribtic of one whose aim is to get tiiroagJi or get 
rid of a matter*, f. perfumtor^ agent-n, from pa^ 
fitngj\xi pcrfoim, iliscliarge, go through, get done 
with, get nd of : see -ORY,] 

1, Of a thing ; Done merely for the sake of 
getting through the duty; done as a incce of loutintr, 
or for form s sake only, and so without interest or 
zeal ; formal, mechanical ; sujKjrJicial, trivial, 
cl?.* h'npljcd mPxRhONLroKavJ 1593 (}. Habviv PnnVs 
. ‘^i^^baiea (xSiri ll, y/t It is liuJe of value , tJwt 

l^Tformcd in sucli irerfuiiciory pamplilets on cuher 
if.1* *n (*701) xao Alexander 

: X««t>l'hon liad not said, even the 

Ikrvms ought to be recorded, 
a??* ^ 1. 16 iMine Avtifice.,not to Ire 

I^rfunetory lofiks of Osciiant or Uitskilful 
Behold^, 1829 buuTiiBY Sir T, More II. toi Attendance 
*^'S'** a^fnnes wh«i the service ts merely per. 
functoiy. XS85 J, Payn 'Ja/U of Uown 1. 254 IHcj Just 
glanced at the two documents m a perfunctory nuuiner. 
rf\ , * ? person: Acting merely l>y way of duty ; 

^ m lackmg iiersonal interest or zeal* 

Jin- T Oetacordon (1602} 141 None but fcuch ns 

I«uiticall wholly, and not perfunctory, way find any 

t*™*. o* was offiew 
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PBEHIBIT. 


PBRPXrWCTUEATB. 

i547 Clarpnoon Reh, vr § 104 A formal, and per- 
functoiy Message should be sent to hxs Majesty, whereby 
they thought a Tieaty would be cntei’d upon 

PerfuTLCturate, v rare. [f. L. type '^per- 
functfi^ay f. pei‘fimgl (see Pebeubctoky) + -ate 6 ] 
Uans To perform or do in a perfunctory manner 
x86o m WoRCrsTCR (cited from North Bni Rev ) 

t Perfu-rnisli, Z'. Obs. ChiOiHySc ^mCinorth 
dial Forms o 4-5 perfornys, -yoe, 4-6 per- 
furms, -ys,-ysch, -isshe, 5perfoupnys, {Caxion 
parfor-, -four-, -furn,y(s)slie), 6 perfurneis(e, 
-eisa, 9 etnh. perfurmali. ^ 5 perfourmys, 
6 Sc. perfurmis, -meis. [f. F. pa^fottmiss-, 
lengthened stem of parfourni ) , in OF to achieve, 
complete, accomplish, furnish completely, furnish 
with what is wanting to completeness (m Britton, 
Gower, etcOj f. par thiough Pee- 2 + fott 7 nir 
to accomplish, complete, supply, Fuentsii, q v. 
Perfurmsh is connected with pei/wm by the 
iiitei mediate ME. parfoztme, pa\fowny (see Pee- 
poem), and irtthc p€ 7 juumSyperJo 2 tunys^ here.] 

1 . traits To perfoim, cany out, execute . =-Pee- 
POEM 5, 6. 

a 1375 E ARBOUR Bi neexn, 61 This wes the fiist stiak of the 
ficht, Thai wes perfoi nyst doiichtely 1442 A bci dem Regr. 
(1844) I 397 Thai sail fulfill and perfornyce his said wcik 
cflei the tenoui of the endentoui c 1489 Cax 1 on Blanchardyn 
xliii 169 To paifmnysshe her lequcst igia Helyav in 
Thoms /Vtfw Rom (1828) III, 63 Then Ilelyas perfinnisshed 
Ills puipose. Knox Jn\t Ref Wk-s, 1B46 I 445 To 

peifurneisc lur wicked inlei puses 
/3 1592 Lyndesay's Monarche 4151 Quhen thay had done 
pcifiumeis Ud, 1552 pctfuineis] bis intents 
b mtr, foi pass. To admit of being earned out. 
1393 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) I 186 In kase be that this wyt- 
woul will noglit perfmnysche. I will it be abrydged; for 
I will Imfc of na mans part hot of myne aune. 

2 . To furnish, supply (orig what was wanted 
to complete) ; PEaEOBM i b f Also with forth, 

a, rW3 Bellbnden Ltzym 11. (STS) 247Toperfurnis Jjis 
batall/.tbe latynis .war commandit to gii hau maist reddy 
support. 1536 — CroN. Scot (1821) IT. 469 Ane of thir 
clannis wantit ane man to perfurnis furth the nowmei. 
atss? Rrani Occurrents (BannatyneCl.) 37 To peifurneiss 
ane thowsand hoismen foi time monctlus a 1578 Lindbsav 
(P il*;cottie) Chron Scot (S.T. S) I 288 Pulder and hullat 
sic as he might peifmneis at that t>ine. 18x9 W Tennant 
VaN^try Storm 178 That near him did perfuinish'd 
stand Wi' a' his battle-gear 

j3 X420 Searclio s Verdicts in Surtees Misc, (1888) 15 Thay 
sail h.ife all the Icdo that ys lliaic nowc, and pcrfouimys the 
remenand of lhayr costes. 

3 . To decorate, trim, ^ furnish ^ = Peepoem 2 b, 

1375-6 Durham Ace, Rotls (Surtees) 582 In pcrfurnisyng 

capiicium domini Pi loi is cx furui a pi opi lo. 

4 To finish, bnng to completion . -Peepobm i. 
a 1430 Si, CuttiheH (Surtees) 7937 This thing to endc to 
perfomnys. £1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay won xu 304 Goo 
a side & lete vs parfoinysshe our hatayll 1490 ~ Eneydos 
XVI, 62 To gyue hym commaundement that he parfour- 
nyshc hys vyage 

/3 ISS3 Douglas* Mtuis in via 8a Fra that porfuimist 
[MS peifurnisl] was our olTciand day 
FerfilSe (po,ifi77*z), v, [f L perfuse ^ ppl. stem 
cRperfimdh% f. ^fundhe to poui out.] 

1 . trans. To overspread with any moisture; to 
hespi inkle (wf/A water, etc) ; to bedew , to cover 
or snlTiise with anything shed on (e g. ladiancc, 
colour, grace, goodness), 

*326 PUgr, Perf, (W, do W. 1531) rSab, In nioiilh and 
lyppes, all pci fused with giace 2623 Jackson Creed v xii, 
Each as it wctc to pcifube itself with its own goodness. x686 
Goad Celest Bodies i. ii. 3 Some Creatui es pei fusing them- 
selves with water. 173a J Whalcv Poems 175 The Cheek 
with led perfus’d, the down-cast Eye x86a Tiiorcau 
Excursions ^ Wild Apples (1863) 297 Red inside, perfused 
with a beautiful blush, 

2 . To pour (something) thiough; to diffuse 
through or over ; to cause to flow through. A 1 so f£, 

1666 Harvey JIforb Angl xu 144 These clouds, as they 
aie laised out of the Sea .. being pci fused through the An. 
1837 Truths Caih Rebg, (ed. 4) 178 They have the devil 
infused, perfused, and transfused into them 1904 Brit 
Med fml 17 Sept, 68 1 By perfusing Locke’s fluid through 
the coionary system of the heait of cal or rabbit 

Perfusion (psifiil-gan). [ad L perfustffn-em, 
n of action f perfundhe • see prec ] 

a. The action of pouring (a fluid) on or over ; 
shedding on , diffusion through. 

*574 NrwTON lleaiih Mag 9 There should ensue an ojmtc- 
ment 01 perfusion of temperate oyle, 1632 ir BrueVs Praxis 
Med, 99X The pet fusion of natuinll hcato doth gtue life to 
thewoimes, x666 Harvey Tlfhr’Z) Angl iv 47 A pei fusion 
of a just propoi tion of gall 1700 Sm J Floyer Cold Baths 
I 11 41 A large Perfusion of Cold Water recollects the heat. 
177s Sir E. Barry Observ J Vines 294 Leave to others the 
active parts of the perfusions, dctcisions, &c. 

b. spec. The pouring over of water in baptism, 
as opposed to immeision. 

1607 Schol, Disc, agsi. Antichr 1 11, 112 What, and seruclh 
the signe of the water for the time only of the perfusion ? 
X711 J, Gale Rejl, fValfs ffist. Inf, Bapt 134 This rite 
was wont lo he pei formed by immersion, and not by per- 
fusion. 1889 Drysdale Hist, Presbyi Eng, 439 Perfusion 
(pouring or sprinkling) was not accounted unlawful. 

c. emer. That which has been poured over, rare, 

Rcclesiologtsi VIII 99 Wme for the ablution of the 

chalice of the mass, and also another chalice lo receive the 
perfusion of the fingers. 


Perfuisive (poifiw siv), a, [f. L perfns-^ ppl 
stem (see PBBPnsB) -i- -ive ] Having the character 
of being shed all over, 01 diffused all through. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit 159 The perfusive and omni- 
present giace which have presei ved, as in a shrine of pi ecious 
amber, the Spariow of Catullus, the Swallow, the Grass- 
hopper, and all the other little loves of Anacieon. i86g 
W G. T Shedd Homiletics iii 85 Unity that is thorough 
and perfusive, and moulds the multitudes of mateiials 

Pergameneous (pojgamrnxob), a, [f. L 
pergamm-a Pabohment + -eoos.] Of the nature 
or texture of parchment ; parchmenly. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol III xxxv. 606 Something 
between coriaceous and lucrabranous, which I shall expicss 
by the teim pergameneous Ibtd IV xlvii 371 Tegwina 
gencially peigamuieous, icliculnted with nci vines. x866-8 
OwFN Anai Vertebr (L ), This is closed by a perga- 
meneous expansion X899 AllhutPs Syst Med VUI 70B 
1 he consistence of the skin is^ somewhat pergameneous 
Pergamenous Obs rare^'^, «prec 
1636 Blount Glossogr, Pergamemus, of or belonging to, 
or full of Paichnient oi Velum. 

Pergamentaceous (poigameni^Jhs), a [f 
med.L pei'gament^um Pabchment + -AOEOUfe] 
Paichmenty , = Pergameneous 

1847-9 Todd Cycl Anaf IV 20/1 Polypary pergainen- 
taceous or corneous 1875 Huxrrv in EncycL Brit 1 763/1 
[ L hey] aie apt to become tough and almost pergamentaceous 
in spnit specimens 

Pergana • see Pergunnah. 
tPerge« v Ohs lare'^^ [ad 'L.perg-Hre lo 
go on, proceed. Prob. founded on the use of the 
L. rcn'^ex.perge (pa'Jclg*), *go on, pioceed’, as in. 

1588 SiiAKS, L L L, IV. iL 54 Perge^ good M Ilolofeines, 
per^e\ 

intr. To go on, proceed, 

x6o7 Wilkins Miseries Infmced Marr n, Thou art a good 
Flank, if thou pergest thus, thou art still a companion of 
gallants 

Perget(te, pergit, obs foi ms of Paegbt 
II Pergola (po J-gb\n) [a It, pergola ‘ any ai bor, 
boure or close walke of boughes, namely of vines’ 
(Florio) •— L. pergitla projecting loof, shed, vine 
arbour, f. perg^re to pioceed, come forward ] 

1 An arbour formed of growing plants tiainecl 
over Irellis-work ; esp. a covered walk so formed 
167s Evelyn Terra (1729) 30 Twixt East and North erect 
T Pergola or Shed, so contrive with a Covei, as to exclude 
or admit the Ram, snow and weather at pleasuic 1849 
Ruskin Scu Lamps il 43 In the cupola of the Duomo at 
Paima we might have taken the vines foi a veritable pei- 
gola 1866 Symonds si Italy 4 Greece i v, (1874) gs Vines 
climb the si v stones, to blowom out into a peigoJa upon 
the lOof 1896 M, D, Fairbairn in Daily Nevi^js Sept 6/1 
The pergola, or vine-clnd aiboui, is before the dooi 

f 2 An elevated stand or balcony. Obs, rare, 
[Cf, It pergolo covered balcony.] 

1634 Evelyn Diary ao July, Necie this [Wilton] u> a per- 
gola or stand, built to view the sports X636 Finptt Am- 
bassadors 2x0 He was ordained his standing in the Fcigola 
of the Banquetting House 

fPergracil, a, Obs, mre^^, [ad. L, per^ 
gracths very slender ] 

1623 CocKERAM, PergracUl^ leane, slendei, 
t Pergra*pliical, a, Obs, rare-°, [f L. per- 
graphic-HS very skilful, very aitfiil (f. Per- 4 v 
graphicns) + -al ] Hence + Pergra'phically adv, 
1623 CocKFRAM, Pergrajficallf cuiining Ikd n, Very 
Cunningly done, Pergraffically 1636 Bioumt Glossogr‘^ 
Pergrapfnual , veiy cunningly made 01 done, artificial, 
woikmanlikc 

+ Pergra'teful, a, Obs rare-^ [f Pee- 4 
+ Grateful, aftei L pergrat-us very agieeablc ] 
Veiy agreeable to the mmd or senses 
1657 Renm*sDisp 338 They mutiuate a flavom 

pcigiatefull to Uic stomach 

n Fexgaiuiali, pergana (pajgo na). Also 8 
purgunnab, 9 pergunna, [a. Pets, and Uidu 

dSJ paigamh district.] A division of lenitory 
m India, comprising a number of villages ; a sub- 
division of a ztllah 

1765 lIorwELL Hid Events 1 (1766) The lands of 
the twenty four Purguniiahs, ceded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1757 1799 Grant in R. Patton Astai Monm chics 
(t8oi) 208 note, The Moghul empire, in its gieaiei divisions 
of {.oubahs, dicais, pergunnahs, coucsponding to our de- 
nominations of pi evinces, counties, hundiedsj^or pmisnes 
x8^ II, H. WILSON Bnt India II 53<5 The office of 
Kanungo m each Pergana, 01 distiict, was revived X893 
Mrs B M. Croker Village Tales (1896) 117 Ihe people of 
thepcigunnah do not know you 
aiti^b x^ H H Wilson Bnt India I 464 Where the 
collections were legulated by peigunna or distiict rates 
fPerha'p, ada, Obs rare [A foim parallel 
lo Perhaps, formed on the singular PIap, chance.] 


: Pbehaps , pel chance 
x^70 Levins ManiP 


. hoULFRin ..Sir 7’ 

Though that perhap to otnei loike ne sec me to nue in ai 
worldly wealth and blisse X634 Hannglon*s Or I Fur, ii 
xxxviii, Perhap a man, or some infernall spt itc. 

1 ^ Perha'ppen, adv 'idtal, Obs [app an 
alteration (^{perhaps or perhaps after may-hap^ 
dial, may-happent inappm\ cf the similar W.Midl 
dial hehappen^ = Perhaps. 

1756 Toldervv Hist 2 Orphans II 26 If you do these 
things here, perhappen you^l do the same at another place 


Ibid 56, 1 am not afraid to own my name, though perhappen 
you are, [So passim ] 

Ferhaps (psihje-ps), ad^, {sb ) Also 5 per 
happous (?), 6 perHapis, pephappes. In vulgar 
or careless speech often shortened to p'raps (prseps) 
[f Per prep, II. i + happes^ Jiaps^ pi. of kapp^ 
1-Iap sb , chance, accident . cf. on^ upn, tnhapplps 
(IIap 4 b) , perhap and perhappes appeared later 
than per adventure^ prease, and perchance^ which 
perhaps has now in great measure superseded 
This later origination explains the absence of a sense- 
development paiallel to that of the other words 
Perhaps occuis only thrice in the Bible of t6ii, all in the 
N. T , and all miginally in the Rhemish version ] 

1 . A woid qualifying a statement so as to express 
possibility with uncertainty It may be, possibly ; 
= PEiionANOB 3 (and with the same constructions). 
(I’he examples c 1430 aie unceitain The reading of the 
MS (Hail 372 If 45, 51) may he per happous, but it may 
just as well be per happns, 01, in the second instance, 
per happms In this uncertainty the qnots aie lefthcie, as 
Being the earliest tiaces of any form of the word ) 

[c:x43o Lydg Mtn, Poems (Feicy Soc) 34 She wol pei 
happous (?) maken hu avowc. Ibid, 35 Pci happous (?) one is 
loved that wol not fade ] 

1328 Roy Rede me (Arh) 98 Savynge wother whyles 
peibapis They gett a fcawe hioken scrapis. 1546 Supphe, 
cf Poore Commons (E, E. I . S ) 85 Perhappes some one of vs 
liathhyldcdc shepe, X390SHAKS Com Err it. 1.4 Pei haps 
some Merchant hath inuited him. 1398 Mriirs Palladts 
Tamm 286 To thinke on this, may pleasure he piehaps 
aiiothei day, 1617 Moryson Itm r. ixo Peihaps I liaue 
seere a moie sumptuous monument, but a moie beautifull 
did I ncum see. 1677 Johnson in Rafs Corr, (1848) 128 
Perhaps I may give faith ei answer to this query, 1766 
Goi dsm Vic Wakef, xix, Peihaps 1 shall never see him oi 
happiness moie XS35 Hood Poetry, Prose, 4* JVorse'v, He 
,,i*> pVliaps the sole Baid at this present Whose Poems are 
cei tain to pay 1837 DicicrNS Pictew xxxii, ‘ Very good, sir,' 
responded Mis Raddle, with lofty politeness ‘Then p’raps, 
sii, you’ll’ [etc.] 1876 T Hardy Ethelberta xxxiii, Mi 
Julian says that perhaps he and Ins sistei may also come 
for a few days before the season is over. 

b. Qualifying a word or phiase, usually with 
ellipsis ; cf. Pebadveetuee 3 b, Tebcase 3 b, 
Peeohanoe 3 b. 

1334 Morp Comf agsi, Tnb iir xmv U j, But as it maic 
be, perhappes ye so it may be, peihappcs naye 1613 G. 
S ANDYS Trav 6 The lowne stretcheih .-Jong .perhaps 
a mile m length. 171a Hearnc Collect (OHS) III 297 
Peihaps ah* y» time of Edw I or later, 1809 Mai kin Gd 
Bias xn. 1 (Rtldg) 423 A hltle too broad, peihaps 1883 
Mnnch Exam eg Nov s/i Tlicic are thiee, 01 perhaps 
foin, Louises open to us. 

2 In a conditional clause: As may happen or 
he the case ; as is possible ; by any chance = 
Peradventube 3, Peeoase 2, Pebohanob 2. Now 
rarcy and chiefly in unless prhaps, 

1376 Fleming Eptsi 403 Vnlcsse (peihappes) you 
vse these or such lyke woords 1382 N T, (Rhem ) Acts 
viii 22 Pi ay to God, if peihaps this cogitation of thy 
hart may be 1 emitted thee — 2 Cor, 11 7 Lest peihaps 
[so x6xx , x88i R V, by any means] such an one be swal- 
lowed vp with oiiei great sorow x6oo J PoRV li. Leds 
Africa VI 281 Not one diop of water is to be found, vnlcsse 
perhaps some laine falleth. Mod You may lake this, un- 
less, pcihaxis, you would picfcr lo wait for a better. 

B. sb, a. A statement qualified by ‘ perhaps ’ , 
an expiession of possibility combined with uncer- 
tainty, suspicion, or doubt ; an avowedly doubtful 
statement b. Something that may happen (or 
exist), or may not; a mere possibility. 

1534 Morr Comf agst Tnb, iir. xxiv Uj, All his for- 
geuencss goeth, cosin, you se wel, but by perhappes X64X 
J. SiiOTE 4 (1649) 38 Often have we known 

those that have cast themselves upon this perhaps, to have 
l^ecii taken away suddenly a x68o Ciiarnock Ddight tn 
Piayeryi\:B (184^ 2ti Little comfoit can be sucked from 
a peihaps 1790 Cowitr Lei, to S Rose 3 Jan , I always 
fed in my heart a peihaps importing that we have possibly 
mut for the last time 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr iii. 1, We 
quietly believe this Universe to be intiinsically a great, 
unintelligible Peihaps 1866 Ruskin .5^4 Diistiyf 60 We can 
make ourselves iincom foi table to any extent with peihapscs 
Ilcnce Berha ps v, a tnh To use the woid 
' peihaps ’ , to make expressly doubtful or con- 
jectural statements; b. trans, to qualify with 
* peihaps ’ as an expiession of uncertainty 
1789 J NaitzEarlStrougbovrH 95 He. probably, would 
have continued peihapsmg against Ireland. X792 Etvma L 
77, 1 pel baps’d every thing. 

f Perh.e*ndinaneer. Obs rare {Eoi*perendi- 
nanc^r^ f, med L. per mdtnare (erron. perhend’^ 
to stay, sojourn, lit to defer till the day after 
lo-moirow. see Perendinate ] A sojourner, a 
lodger. 

X4^ Injunct Prioress Appleton in DugdaleiIf<>«tfjA A ngl 
(1825) V. 654/2 Item that yee take noe perhendinauncers 
01 soiorneis into your place from hensforward, hut if they 
he children or ellis old poisons 1736 F. Drake Eboracum 
I ix. 385. 

Perhenuall, obs, corrupt form of Perehital. 

(Cf med L per hennis fox perennts\ 

tFerhi'bit, V, Obs, rare, [f. L perhbtU^ 
ppl. stem of perhiblre to hold out, asciibe, etc., f, 
Peet 2 -h habere lo have, hold.] treats. To hold 
(to be), to repute. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Drsp 567 Galen is perhibitcd its 
Author because he celebrated it. 
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t PerM-emate, v, Obs. rarc~\ [f. ppl. stem 
ofL J>et-htemdre^i per througli + winter.] 
tnir. To spend or pass the winter. 
t6a3 CockcrAm, Perhtemaie, to winter at a place 

Perhorresce (paih^re-s), ®». [f. Pbr- s h- 
L horresc^e to be^n to shake, to shudder, etc ] 
i}ans. To shudder at. 

1895 W Wai,i.ace in Portn Rev Apr 544 The subjective 
ideaUsm Mr B perhorresces. 

Peri (pl®‘n), [motl. ad. (cf. Ti. Pers. ^^3 
pdn or p^rTj in Pehlevi parTk evil genius, male- 
volent elf 01 sprite, Avestan (Zend) pairikd one 
of several beautiful but malevolent female demons 
employed by Ahnman to bring comets and eclipses, 
prevent rain, cause failure of crops and dearth, 
etc. j in mod, Persian, poetically represented as a 
beautiful or graceful being (cf. fairy in Eiig.’)^; 
hence such combinations as parT-rn ‘fairy-faced’, 
parJ-paykar ‘fairy-formed*, etc. (But the woid 
has no etymological connexion with fairy 
In Persian Mythology, one of a race of super- 
human beings, onginally represented as of evil or 
malevolent character, but subsequently as good 
genu, fames, or angels, endowed with grace and 
beauty. Hence im^isf ‘a fair one 
1777-80 Richardson Persian. Diet Diss p axxv, Those 
beings, who inhabited the globe immediately before the 
creation of man, they call Pens and Dives The Peris are 
described as beautiful and benevolent > and though guilty 
oferroi s which had offended Omnipotence, they are supposed, 
in consequence of their penitence, still to enjoy distinguished 
marlws of divine favour. Ibid x\xvi, The Peris and Dives 
are supposed to be formed of the element of lire. Perfume 
Is the only food of the Pens, 1786 tr Bechfotds Vathek 
fi868) 64 Are the Peries come down from their spheres? 
1813 Byron BndtAhydos i v, My Pen* Ever welcome 
here I 1817 Moorc Lalla R , Paradise ft Reri^ One morn 
a Pen at the gate Of Eden stood disconsolate 1889 C. C R 
Up for Season 240 Peers, peasants, pens of opera and play. 
Lords, ladies, and louts 

Peri, obs. form of Pbbat, South American fish. 
Feri-, prefix^ lepr Gr. repi prep, and adv , 
‘round, aiound, round about, about’, combined 
in these senses with veibs and their deiivatives, 
substantives and adjectives ; (a) in adverbial con- 
struction, as irepi^XiTteiv to look around, ircpi- 
(rrpiipeiv to turn round, irepioSos a going round, 
irepinaTos walking about, vcpixpvaos gilded all 
over; fiom the sense ‘all over , it was an easy 
extension to those of ‘altogether, quite, very, 
exceedingly, beyond measuie’, as in irepucaX.K'^? 
nght beautiful, veiy beautiful, and that of ‘going 
beyond’ or ‘exceeding’, as in irepiro^e^eiv to over- 
shoot. (b) In prepositional constiuction, forming 
parasynthetic atljs and derived sbs ,e g. irepixapdios 
‘ situated trepl napBia, around or about the heart 
thence rd irepi/cdpSior ‘the membrane sui rounding 
the heart, the pencaidium’, 

A small number of technical Greek words in irepi- 
were adopted in ancient Latin ; more were added 
in late and mediaeval Latin; most of these are 
represented in the modern Romanic langs., and in 
English (see Pemcaedium, Perioarp, Period, 
Peripatetic, Pekipheby, Peetphease, Periplos, 
Peristyle, Peritonedm); and, on the model of 
these, adaptations of ancient Greek compounds in 
irepi-, and new compounds from Greek elements 
(frequently also fiom Latin elements), have been 
introduced in great numbers m modern scientific 
Latin (esp in biological nomenclature), and in the 
scientific terminology of the modern languages 
generally, in which pert- has been found to be a 
convenient prefix for denominating the structure or 
region lying round a defined oigan 01 part. Most 
of these terms are (willi the appropriate modifica- 
tion of form) of international cunency, and it is 
often difficult to asceitain in which of seveial 
languages a particular term was fiist used. 

The more importanl/^^z- words (inclucl mg those 0 f historical 
standing, and those in more 01 less general use) will he found 
in their alphabetical places; others of less impoitance 01 
moie exclusively technical use follow heie 
1. In niimei oiis scientific terms, chiefly anatomical 
and pathological. 

In these has a prepositional relation to the sb 
implied in the succeeding element (see (b) above) 

a. In adjs. =s situated or occurring about or 
around, snirounding or enclosing (the part, organ, 
etc. denoted by the second element); sometimes 
also « pertaining to the jiart, or thing, denoted by 
a coriesponding sb. (see b). as 
Pe rladventltlal, situated outside ^eadvenitUa 
or outer coat of a blood-vessel ; Periampullary, 
around an ampulla or dilated mouth of a duct (in 
quot, that of the bile-duct); Perianal, around 
or about the anus {Syd Soc, Lex ) ; Fenarte'rlal, 
around an artery or arteries ; Perlarti cular 
[L arltculus around a joint; Feria’zial, 


around an axis; spec around the axis-cylinder of a 
nerve ; Peribramchial (-kial) , around the branchiee 
or gills; Perlbro’nobial (-kial), around the bron- 
chial tubes ; PeribuTsal, around a bursa mucosa 
m a joint; Pericsecal (-sF’kal), around the caecum; 
Perice'Uular, around a cell or cells; Perice- 
pha'iic [Gr. Htipakri head], round the head, as the 
external carotid artery; Pence rebral, around 
the brain, orthecerebralhemispheres; Pericbordal 
(-kp jdal), around the notochord or spinal cord ; 
Pericborci dal (-kor-), around the choroid coat 
of the eye; Fexloomeal, around the cornea of 
the eye (Syd Soc. Lex,) ; Perico xtioal, around 
the cortex (see Cortex 3) ; Pericystic (-si slik) 
[Gr KiSffTts bladder], around the bladder, or a 
cyst , Peride’utal [L. dem tooth] — peHodontal , 
Peridn ral, around the dura male) ; Pene ndy- 
mal, Periepe'ndymarl, around the ependyma or 
lining membrane of the cerebral ventricles and 
spinal canal; Perifasci*cular [L. fasciculus 
bundle], around a bundle, e.g. of nerve-fibres; 
Perifibral, PerliL'brouis, around a fibre, as 
the penfibrum of a sponge (see b) ; Perifol- 
li cular, around a follicle; Perlgranglio^nlc, 
around a ganglion; Periga’Stric [Gr. yaariip 
belly, stomach], around the stomach or alimentary 
canal; Perigla’ndular, around a gland; Perl- 
glo'ttic [Gr. yXwrra tongue], around the base of 
the epiglottis; Perignatbic (-gnse'pik) [Gr yMos 
jaw], around the jaws , Peribepa tic [Gr ^mp 
liver], around the liver ; Peri«iate‘stinal, around 
the intestines; Perilarynareal (-nmdgzal), around 
the larynx ; Perilenti'cnlar, (the space) surround- 
ing the crystalline lens of the eye ; Perilo'bular, 
around the lobes or lobules (of the liver or 
lungs) ; Perllymplia agial [L. lympha lymph + 
Gr d 77 «ov vessel], around a lymphatic vessel; 
Perimetrlal (-mf trial) [Gr /i^rpauteiiis], around 
the uterus (= Perimeteio ; Perine*pbral, 
Perlne'pbrlc [Gr, ve^pds kidney], around the 
kidney (so Ferine pbrial, jiertaining to the pen- 
nephrmmx see b); Perinu'clear, around the 
nucleus ; Perlo*oular [L oculus eye] = pertoph- 
ihalmiCf Periodontal [Gr. iSoiir tooth], around 
a tooth, pertaining to the penodonium (see b) ; 
Perioesopbagead (-fsafie d^zal), around the oeso- 
phagus, Perioopborio (-ai^f^Tik) [Gr. dtotpbpov 
ovary], around the ovary ; Perlopbtba*l]iiio [Gr. 
&<(>0a\fji6s eye], around the eye; Perioptio [see 
Optio] = penoihtal\ Perio*ral[L.aj,a>'- mouth], 
around the mouth ; Perlo rbltal, aiound the orbit 
of the eye, Peripanorea tie, around the pan- 
creas ; Perlpapi Uary, around the optic papilla , 
Peripenial, (muscular fibres) surroimding the 
penis ; Peripe’talous, around the petals of a plant, 
or the petaloid ambulacra of an echinoid ; Pexi- 
pbaxyugeal (-iaiimdgzal), around the pharynx; 
Periportal, around the portal vein fSyd, Soc, 
Zex,)i Periprosta‘tic, around the prostate gland; 
Peripyloric, around the pylorus; Perire*ctad, 
situated around the rectum; Perirenal [L. len 
kidney] ^ peiinephric\ Pevlrbinal [Gr. 

/SiV- nose], around the nose {Syd, Soc Lex,)\ 
Pexisplemic, around the spleen ; Perisyno vial, 
around the synovial membrane; Perithora cic, 
around the thorax; Perito'nsiUa]*, around a tonsil 
or the tonsils ; Peritracheal (-tr^j'kial), around 
the trachea of an insect ; Perln'ngual [L unguis 
nail], around the nail, Perinre'tbraJ, around 
the urethra; Periu‘terlne, around the uterus; 
Perivascular [L. vasculum vessel], around a 
vessel or vessels (usu. blood-vessels) , Penve'nons 
[L. vhm vein], around a vein ; Periveatn cular, 
around a ventricle ; Perive*siCfa [L. vMca blad- 
der], around the bladder; Perivi'sceral, around 
the viscera ; Perivite’Uine, around the vilelliis or 
yolk of an ovum. (See quotations after c.) 

h. In sbs, (mostly in Latin form) denoting 
a part, organ, etc , surrounding or enclosing ihat 
denoted by the second element : as Perianth, 
-ANTIIIUM, Pericardium, etc. 

II Periceme*ntum, the substance surrounding the 
cement of a tooth; Pe'ricbord [see Chord], the 
sheath or investment of the notochord, HPerl- 
de'utetun [f. L. dens, dent- tooth, after Peri- 
cardium] (see qiiot.); 1| Peride'smium [Gr. 
heapbs band], ‘the areolar tissue ensheathing a 
ligament’ {Syd, Soc. Lex,); |) Peridi dymls 
[after epididymis'], tlie lumca albuginea envelop- 
ing the testicle {^Syd, Soc, Lex)\ |j Perlfl-brum, 
a sheath surrounding a fibre and other paits in a 
sponge , j| Pexlga*mium [Gr. y&pLos marriage] 
Bot , an involucre enclosing both male and female 


reproductive organs in mosses; 1| Perlglo’ttis [a. 
Gr. irepiyXorrrS a covenng of the longue], the 
epithelium or skm of the tongue ; also, the epi- 
glottidean gland , II Perine-pbriuia [Gr. re<pp6s 
kidney], the connective tissue which envelops the 
kidney; || Perlodo’ntiim, -odcatium [Gr bBobs 
tooth], the periodontal membrane, which invests 
the fang of a tooth; jj Periopbtba'lmluxn [Gr 
b<l)Ba\ii6s eye], the nictitating membrane of a bird’s 
eye ; \\ Perlpbora'btbinm, BoL == Pertcltnium ; 
II Periste tbinm [Gr. crTjBos breast], Kuby’s 
name for a part of the thorax of an insect, now 
usually called mesostefmmi; || Perltendl nenm, 
the connective tissue forming the sheath of a tendon 
\Syd, Soc, Lex, ); |[ Peritbe’lium {sSiQTepithehim]^ 
a layer of cells like epithelium, lining a vessel or 
cavity; vascular epithelium; Ij Penzo’nltmi [Gr. 

belt] Bot,^ a name for the Ihin non-siliceous 
membrane of a young aiixospore 111 diatoms. (See 
quotations after c.) 

C. Path, In sbs. in-iTis (-si tis), denoting inflam- 
mation occurring in the parts around or about that 
denoted by the second element, or in the part 
denoted by a corresponding sb. (see b) ; with 
corresponding adjs. in -itic (-i‘tik) ; as PEiilCARDl- 
Tia, Perineuritis, Perityphlitis, etc , q. v., and 
many others, of which the following are examples 
Periadenl tis [Gr. bZi^v gland], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around a gland ; Periarte*- 
ri tis, of the outer coal of an artery (hence Peri- 
arteri’tio «,); Periarthritis [Gr. ap^pov joint], 
of the tissues round a joint {fyd Soc, Lex ) \ 
Perihronohi tis, of the penbronchial connective 
tissue; Perioho lecysti'tis [Ciioleotst], of the 
peritoneum immediately covering the gall-bladder 
\Syd Soc Lex ), Pericoli tis (-coloni’tis), of the 
connective tissue round the colon ; PerlcolpPtis 
[Gr, AdXTTOs bosom, taken as « vagina], ot the 
connective tissue round tbe vagina {Syd, Soc, Lex^ ; 
Perioowpexi'tis, of the connective tissue around 
Cowper’s glands ; Pericystitis [Gr, Hbans blad- 
der], of the connective tissue around the urinary 
bladder ; Pe rlcystomati*tiB, ‘ of the surrounding 
coat or membrane of an ovarian cystoma * (Billings 
1890) ; Perldesmi’tis, of the peridesmium (see 
b) , Feridldyini tis, of the pendidymis (sec b) , 
Pe riencephali'tis [Encephalon], of the mem- 
branes surrounding the brain, esp. the pia mater ; 
Perienteritis [Gr. hrepov intestine], ‘of the 
siibpentoneal connective tissue surioiinding the 
intestine * (Syd, Soc, Lex ) ; FexlgrastrPtis, ‘ of the 
peritoneal coat of the stomach * (Billings) ; Peri- 
hepati tis [Gr, fvap liver], of the serous tissue 
forming the capsule of the liver ; Perllaxyugl*tis, 
of the connective tissue round the larynx {Sj^, Soc 
Lex );Perilyiiiphang(e)i tis[sce/^? ilymphangial 
in a], of the connective tissue around a lymjilmtic 
vessel; PerinietrPtis [Gr. prprpa uterus], of that 
part of the peritoneum about the uterus (hence Peri- 
xnetxi tic a,) ; Ferimyeli tis [Gr. pve\6s marrow, 
taken as = spinal cord], of the membranes sur- 
rounding the spinal cord ; Perlnephrl tis, of the 
pennephrmm (see b) or tissue surrounding the 
kidney (hence Petlnephxl*tic o,, relating to jieri- 
nepbritis , also erron. « perinephric . see a) , 
Periodoutitis, of the peihdonium (see b) ; Peri- 
oesophagi'tis, of the connective tissue around 
the oesophagus (Syd, Soc, Lex); Perioophoritis 
(-oipforai tis) [Gr. ijofopov ovary], of that part of 
the peritoneum contiguous to the ovary (Syd. Soc 
I^ex,) ; Pexiorbi‘tis [contr. for pcnorbiiiHs], of 
the periorbital membrane (sec a) , Poriorohi'tis 
(see qiiol.); Peripachymenint^tis (-pa‘«kimen- 
indgoitis), of the outer layer of the dura mater; 
Pcrlphacitis (-fasai’tis) [Gr lentil, taken as 
=lens], of the capsule of the crystalline lens of the 
eye (Mayne Expos, Lex ) ; Periphlebitis [Gr. 

of the connective tissue forming 
the sheath of a vein (hence Periphlebltlo a ) ; 
Perlplenri'tls, of the areolar tissue beneath the 
pleura ; Pempy lephlebi tis [Gr. inJXiy gate, 
vein], of the connective tissue surrounding the por- 
tal vein (Syd, Soc Lex,); PerisaJpingi tis f Gr. 

trumpet, taken as « Fallopian tirbej, of 
that part of the pentoneum adjacent to the hallo- 
pian tube (tbid); Perisplenitis, of tbe peri- 
toneal tissue forming the capsule of the spleen 
ftience Pexispleni tic a)\ FexitonsiUi'tis, of 
the tissue surrounding the tonsil ; Periurethritis, 
of the tissue surrounding the urethra; Perivasou- 
li*tis, of the perivascular sheath (see a) of a blood- 
vessel, esp. of the retinal vessels (Syd, Soc, Lex,) ; 
Perivisoerltis, of the tissues round the viscera. 
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1B97 Allbvii's Snt Med. II, 143 In very severe cases [of 
Scailatioa] the Adenitis is often associated with a low form 
of ^peiiadenilis, Ibid III, 721 Carcinoma starting in the 
duodenum neai the biliary papilla— juxta-ampullary 01 *peri- 
ampullaiy carcinoma, as it has been called 1898 Ibid. V 2 
In each lobule the peubionchial tissue (as well as the ^‘pen* 
arterial) IS continuous with thepeiilobuhi tissue Ibid 373 
Both the '’^periaiteiitic and peribtonchial granulations may 
occur ass sepaiate nodules x88a A Flint P^mc Med 
196 To inflammatory changes in the outer coat of the 
aiteries the iinme larieuiis is applied. 1897 Allbutfs 
Sy'it Med III 80 "Peiiarticular bony formations may cause 
enure disIoctUion of a joint iS8x K, R Lankcstcr tn 
Enc^cl But XII, 548/2 The , exhibit a differen* 

nation of this spare into an axial and a ^periaxial portion 
1878 Dfll Gegenbaw's Com^ Anat 400 A cavity foimed 
aiound the branchial chamber by the lumen of these united 
sacs, the ’^peiibranchml space (perithoracic chamber of 
authors) T, H Grttn Introd Pathol (ed 2) 297 The 
thickening of the ’*‘peri-bionchml tissue which sometimes 
occurs in clironic bi onchiLis. 1876 ti, Gen Pathol 

(ed 6) S43 *Peii bionchitis is a term applied to inflamma- 
tion of the outer halves of the bronchial wall, 1897 A llbiiit\ 
Sy^i Med 111.132 The redness, *pen-bursal swelling, and 
tendeiness slowly disappeared. 1879 St. George's Uosp. 
Rep IX, 353 *Penca2cal inflammalion, 18,6 Allonti's Syst 
Med, I. I2I An extensive '’^peiicellular cirrhosis in cattle 
1890 Ibid, VII 537 The nerve cells of the brain aie placed 
within peiuellulai sacs X900 Lancet x8 Aug 530/1 The 
^peiicementum compressed between the root of the teeth 
and the alveolus very quickly became necrosed 1890 
Billings Hat, Med, Dict.W 3ii*Peucei)halic artery, *876 
ti. IVag net's Gen. Pathol, (ed 6) *58 The peii-vascular 
lymphatic spaces communicate fieely with the '^peii cerebial 
spaces 1878 BiiLL Gegenbani's Comp Anat, 447 ^Peri- 
chotdnl tissue. 1876 ti lyagner^s Gen, Pathol, (ed 6) 151: 
The "perichoioidal space and its edeient canals. 1883 
Standmd’^lsca, The cause of death was peiityphUtis 
and suppurating *peiicolitis. 1857 Duncuson Med, Lex, 
604 '^Peutohmiis 1889 G A Brury Dis Eye i ii. 72 
’‘Pencoineal injection. 1878 A Hamilton Nem. Dis 100 
A ’^peri cortical collection of blood, 1874 Van Burxn Dis, 
Ceint, Org, 98 The connective tissue around the gland is 
always laigely implicated, , making the disease mainly a 
Veii-cowperitjs. 1876 Gross Dis Bladder 31 The tumor 
may be a ^peiicystic accumulation of pus Van Buren 

Dis Gemt Orjg* 240 *Peri>cystitis is tne formation of matter 
in the connective tissue around and outside of the bladder. 
1889 T M. Duncan Chn Led. Dis, Worn, (ed, 4) xlm 377 
Purulent ^♦peiicystomatitis usually leading to general 
peritonitis and death 1859 J Tours Dental Stirg go The 
absorption being perfoimed by the ^peiidcntal membrane 
Ibid 439 Two dmtinct structures the ''^peridenteum of the 
tooth and the periosteum of the bone. 1733 CiiAMorRS 
Lycl Stipp s V Peuosteum, This [membrane] when it 
covois ilic ligaments [is called] '^peudesimum 1853 in 
Dungiison. s^gAUbnti's Syst, Med Ml 881 Secondary 
tnflaminaloiy processes occuning m the >*'peuduial cellular 
tissue. X896 Ibid, 1 , 184 Consideied as primaiy *peiience- 
phaluis. 1846 J D, Day ti. Simon's Amm, them, II, 500 
Analysis of the fluid found m the peritoneum of a boy., who 
died fioin *penontonus xBgg A l/bu/t's Syst Med VII 22 
Hailopeau .uses the word ’^pcii-ependymal as synonymous 
with central. Ibid, VI. 704 Proliferation of the mtra- and 
*peu-fascicular connective tissues 1884 A, Hvati m 
Ptoc, Boston Soc Hat Hist XXIII 83 The tineacis are 
surrounded by a *pcrifibral membtane. Ibid^ This *peri- 
fibrum envelopes the spicules as well as the flbre. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst Med, VIII. 586 Conilned to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the follicles, the sebaceous glandh, and the 
^perifollicular papules. 1863 Bbrkblly Bni, Mosses Gloss. 

S 12 *Perigainiim^ the poition of the fertile reduced 
rnnchlets which contains the aicliegonia. xBm AllbniPs 
Syst, Med VI 733 Thickening of the *perigangfionic tissue. 
X856 Allman IiediAVater Polyzoa 23 That the *peri- 
gastiic fluid consists mainly of water which has obtained 
entrance from without 184a Dunolison Med Lex , 
^Peuglottis^ epiglottic gland. 1880 A. Flint Princ, Mea, 
590 Inflammation of the scions investment of [the hvei] is 
called #peuliepatnis, 1856 Woodward MoUttsca nr. 335 
The lower pait of the alimentaiy canal continues sur- 
rounded by the ‘^peii-intebtinal sinus*. 1893 Syd Soc, 
Lex , '*^PerilaiyHgitts,,oiXo\\ ends in ^peiilaryngeal abscess 
1889 G. A. BcRUY/:)i.r hyex iv 96 The mtej mediate free 
portion of the membrane fills in the ^perilenticular space, 
z8^ Allbutt's Syst Med. I. 840 Slight ^peiilobular cell 
inliltration in the poital canals iZgiQuainsAnat {ed 10) 
II. r 387 In the serous membianes, rounded nodules aie 
developed either around or at one side of an enlaiged 
lymphatic ^perilymphangial nodule), 1809 A llbntt's Syst, 
Mea, VI. 439 [Lymphangitis] is practically always associ- 
ated with inflammation of the tissues immediately sui- 
rounding the vessels— ^peii-lymphangitis 1859 Todd Cycl 
Anat, V, 689/j ^Penmetnal inflammation occasionally 
leaches the suppuialion stage. 1863 PI, Syd Sec Year-bL 
Med 402 The cellular tissue between the folds of the broad 
ligaments of the uteius is the primary seat of ^perimetiitic 
exudations. 1875 Jokds & Silv. Pathol, Anal (ed, 2) 757 
’^Periinetiuis is. .inflammation of the peritoneal covering of 
the uteius. 1899 AllbnWs Syst Med VI, 9x2 Amaiginal 
or ^perimyelitis as it is called being the result 1897 Ibid, 
IV 342 A remarkable absence of ^perinephric fat. 1877 tr 
//, mn Ziemssen's Cycl, Med XV. 544 Inflammations of 
the Kidney and of the ^Pennepniitic Tissues x88o 
A. Flint Princ, Med 007 Perinephritic abscess. 184a 
Dunclison Med, Lex,,^ Perinephritis, inflammation of the 
external cellular and nbious membranes of the kidney 
Payer, 1896 AllbuiPs Syst, Med, I, 212 Shrunken nuclei 
lying Ilf *peri-nuclear vacuoles. 1893 Syd, Soc Lex , *Pcri^ 
otular space, the space that suirounds the eyeball between 
It and the wall of the oibit X854 Jrnl R, Agric, Soc, 
XV. II. J08 The ^periodontal coveiing to the tooth 18919 
Allhutt's Syst Med, VI 743 Inflammalion of the pen- 
odontal membrane 187* L. P. Merbdiih (187B) 

93 More cases of root troubles, as abscesses, ^periodontitis, 
etc % occur in teeth filled with amalganu 1878 T. Bryant 
Prod Surg, I 557 The ‘alveolo-oentine membrane , or 
♦penodontum, invests the root of the tooth and lines the 
bony socket. 1897 Allbtitfs Syst. Med, 111 , 369 ♦Periceso. 
phageal abscess. 1900 E R Lankesier's Treat, Zool in 
viii, 22 A perioesophageal sinus, is completely., separated 
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from [the body cavity] 1889 J M Duncan Clin Led 
Dis, Worn (ed 4) ara The abscess is *pen-oophoiic. Ibid 
180 Liability to oophoritis and to ^peri oophoritis x^ 
Tristram in Ibis Ser v IV 42 The white *^uophthalmic 
line reaching to the foiehead X69X Ray Creation ii. (1692) 
36 The nictating hlembiane or *Periophthalmiura 1893 
,^d. Soc Lex, '*Petio9al, surrounding the mouth 1896 
Cambridge Nat, Hid ]1 298 In the pen-otal region of 
Spaiangus pmpweus 1893 Syd Soc Lex .'^Periorbital 
membrane 1873 H Waltov Dts Eye 50 ^Perioibitis is 
meant to include inflammation of the oibital bones, and of 
their investing peiiosteum 1890 Billings Nat Med Diet 
n. 314 ^Periorchitis , inflammation of che tunica vaginalis 
lestib 1899 Allhutt's Syst Med VI. 881 External spinal 
pachymeningitis is also designated ‘ *pei 1 pachymeningitis ' 
1697 Ibid, iV 265 Inflammation, which becomes extended 
to the *peripancieatic tissue x893.^xf Soc LLx,^Pt,u* 
papillary, situated round the optic papilla tSpo Billings 
Nat, Med Did II 314 *Penpenial muscle 1856 Henslow 
Did Bot Terms,* Penpeialous 1857 Mavnc Lex , 

Pei ipeialus, applied by Mn bel to nectai les which sun ound 
the corol 01 the petals . peiipetalous. 1877 Huxley Anat 
Inv Amm ix, 574 Others sun ound the outer extiemities of 
the petaloid amlsulacia, and aie termed peripetalous. Ibid, 
X 602 A ciliated *pei iphai yngeal band 1898 A llbuit's Syst 
Med.l 609 A *peiiphlebitic abscess. 1879 Bumstead 
Dts, 765 Schuppel has desaibcd syphilitic ^periphlebitis 
1893 /inf. Med. yrnl x8Feb. 346/1 is applied 

to an alfection whose chief featuie is suppurative cellulitis of 
the thoracic wall It is not necessarily conflned to the 
neighbourhood of the pleuim x86oSirH Thompson D/y 
Prostate (1868) 59 De^ perineal or ''^peripiostatic [abscesses] 
1897 A llbutls Syst Med II 1 , 953 The *;^rirectal connective 
tissue. Ibid 674 The ^periienal fat normally tends some- 
what in the same direction Ibid, 574 '^Perisplenic abscess 
desctibed in connection with malaria 1899 Jbid VI 267 
The most diagnostic value attaches, .to a *peiisplen!tic 
fiiction mb x88o A Flint Princ Med, 590 *Peii- 
splenitis signifles a local peritonitis about the spleen. 1876 
ti^ lYagner's Gen Pathol (ed 6j 150 Bioad canals clothed 
with endothelium (or ^peiitheliuni), in the axis of which 
are found the blood vessels, 1878 ^Perithoracic [see Pert- 
branchial above] X876 ti von Ziemssen's Cycl Med VI 
9x4 *Peritonsillar, ox letrotonsillar abscess 1897 AUbnit's 
Syst Med IV. 752 Connection between acute lacunar 
tonsillitis, *peiitonsilUiis and acute rheumatism x8pp Cam- 
bridge Nat lint, VI, 332 *Peritiacheal spaces in which run 
tiacheae 1899 Cm vmc & Burgjiard Surgical Tr eatvieni ii. 
X 171 *Peri-ungual onychia. 1874 Van Burtn Dts, Gemt, 
Org 79 *Peri-uiethial aliscess Ibid 78 *Pen-urethritis 
xSva T G Thomas Dis JYon/m (ed, 3) 64 *Peri-uterine 
cellulitis 01 pelvic pcutoniUs. 1873 A. Flint Nerv, Syst, 

1 56 The blood vesbels here [in the cerebro-spmal centres] 
are surrounded by whit have been called ^perivascular 
canals 1879 S't, George's Hasp Rep IX J49 The brain 
small,., the ventricles and perivascular canals inci eased in 
size, Allbutt's Syst Med V 706 Anaspaatory *pen- 
ventiiciilai effect caused by the adhesions 1876 Gross 
Dis Bladder 262 Inflammation of the ^perivesical and peii- 
prostatic, connective and vascular tissues. x8(W J, Hogg 
Microsc II, II 370 In the *penvisceial cavity of the earth- 
woim. t%dbAllbuti*s Syst Med.V 1036 The ♦perivisceritis 
orilucliaid 1890 Quain's Anat, (ed 10) I. i. to Half of 
the germinal vesicle is extiuded into the ♦periviielline space 
1887 Garnsey & Bai rouB ti Goebels {jZjj) Outlines 19 The 
two cells grow .alongside of one another to the not mal sue 
of auxospores, and on tlieii outer surface . appeals a mem- 
brane of cellulose, the *peiixonium 
t2. In Crystallography, used (ong. in Fr, by 
Hauy) to form adjs. applied to prisms denved from 
primary foul -sided prisms, whose faces are increased 
to the number indicated by the names, by the 
development of secondary facets on Iheir edges 
as pertdecahedral, peridodecaludral ,pmhexahedral, 
perioctahedral ) so peripolygoml , also periortho- 
gonous • see quots Obs 

1803-17 Jamc&on Chat, Mm (ed 3) iq8 Peri-hexa- 
hedral, pen-octahedral, peri-dcio^edral, and per i-dodeea- 
hedral, when the piimitive four-sided ptism is changed by 
means of decrements into a six, eight, ten or twelve sided 
prism. Ibid 207 Pen polygonal (F pen polygone), when 
the pi ism has a gieat number of lateial planes, such as the 
pen-polygonal tourmaline, 1857 Mayne Expos Lex , Peri- 
orihogonus, applied by Ilaiiy to n variety of which the 
piimitive form, which is a rhoinboidal prism, changes into a 
rectangular prism by the effect of decreases pei lorthogonous. 
Reriagua (also tpexxaga, -go(e, -guay, etc.), 
another Joim of Dibaoda. 

II Ferialgia (peiiiteddsiS.). Path, Also peri- 
algy. fmod.L., f. Gr, irepi exceedingly +d\ 7 or 
pain,] Excessive pam. Hence Peris. Tg^o a. 

x8s3 Dunglison Med Lex,, Permlgia, a very violent 
pain. 1857 Maynd Expos Lex,, Penalgia, . penalgy. 
1890 in Billings Med Diet II. 31** *893 Syd Soc Lev,, 
Perialgia, Penalgic 

Foriantll (pe'riiienj)). Dot, P'ormerly in L. 
form perianthium. [app. directly after F. 
piriantlte (Rousseau i77J^“7)i niod.L, 
anthittm (i7th.c. In Ray), f. Gr. vepi about + 6v0os 
flower (after Gr vepiK&pirtov . see Pericarp) ] 

1. A structure surrounding, or forming the outer 
part of, a flower ; a floral envelope. 

•j" a. In earlier use, a synonym of Calyx ; and, 
lilce it, applied also to an Involtjcbe or whoil of 
brads, as that at the base of the flower-head in 
the Compositsb Obs, 

a [1686 Ray //zaA I 22 Semina qiiaBnullopraeter 
peiianthmm tegmme donantur] 1706 Phillips, Per- 
lanthxwn, or Calyx (among Herbalists) the Flower cup in 
most Plants. 2748 Phil, Trans, XLV. 169 The Bucl or 
Rudiment appears in Autumn wrapped up m a conic scaly 
Pertanihium 176a Ehref in Phil. Trans LIII 82 At 
the b^e of this petal is situated an irregular . tnphyllous 


periantbeum x8o6 Galpine Bni Bot, 4^ Stratiotes. 
Spatha 2-Ieaved. Ferianthium superior, 2 cleft. 
p, 178s Martyn Rousseau's Bot xxi, The early Hepaiicet 
..has a peiianth of three leaves, which being remote 
from the flowei, is rather an involucie than a calyx Xhtd, 
XX vi, The calyx or peiianth common to the whole flower 

b. Now, The outer part or envelope of a flowei, 
winch encloses the essential organs (stamens and 
pistils) ; either double, 1 , e. the calyx and corolla 
collectively, esp. when so much alike as to appeal 
to constitute a single part , or single, when there 
IS only one, which may be either gieen {sepalotd) 
like an oiclinary calyx, or coloiued {petaloid) like 
an ordinal y coiolla 

1828 Stark Elern Nat Hist II 477 The Dicotyledonous 
plants ^Mth a double perianth, but with the corolla foimed 
of a biiigle petal attached to the ralyx 183s Linolfy 
Introd Bot (1848) I 326 Ihe word Perianth signifies the 
cal>x and coiolla combined 1857 HsNrRrv Bot, § 189 A 
laige numbei of the Monocotyh donousorders possess apela- 
loid perianth, that is, theie aie two circles of petaloid 
oimins, which, from then lesemblance, or their actual 
coheience, have the appeal ance of a single hexamerous 
whorl x88o Gray Struct Bot vi § i (ed. 6) 164 

c, In liverworts, a leafy or membranous covering 
surrounding the archegonium; in mosses, the 
cluster of leaves sunounding the sexual organs in 
the * flower*. 

1837 HrNFREYj^j^ §320 (Hepaticse) The vngmule, the 
cucle of leaves, often confluent, surrounding it, form the 
Pengone, perianth or trivolucel 1866 'Ireas Bot 864 [In 
liverworts] the mvolucie and perianth coexist sometimes 
in the same plant 1875 Biennctt & Dier Ir Sachs' Bot, 
293 Besides the envelopes just named [periLheetium, etc.], 
there is also often in Hepaticse (but not in Mosses) a so called 
Perianth, which grows as an annular wall at the base ot 
the archegoniiun, and finally surrounds it as an open sac 
2. aitnb and Comb , as pei lanth-Uaj, -segment, 
-tube, -•whorl 

1870 Hooker Stud Flora 356 Ilenmniwn Penanth- 
segments incurved. Ibid, 362 Trickonema spathe longer 
than the pei lanth-tube. 1875 Bfnnctt & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 
556 Both of the tiimcrous perianth-whoils petaloid 
Hence f Peria^ntlieons, Ferla nthlal adjs , 
having, or pertaining to, a perianth. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex , Perianiheus, Bot , applied to 
a flower piovided with a. peiianth : peiiantheous 
Feriapt (peTi,jept). Also foimerly m Gr. form 
penapton, pi. -a. [a. ¥. piriapte (i6thc, m 

Godef.), ad. Gr. ntpiairrov, iii same sense, f. vepi 
about -f awTO-s fastened, f ciirray to fasten,] Some- 
thing worn about the person as a charm ; an amulet 
1584 R. Scot Dtseov lYiUhcr mi vn. (1886) x8o All their 
oliarmes, periapts, cbaiactem, amulets Z59XSHAKS xHen Yl, 
V 111 2 Now helpe ye charming Spelles and Periapts. x66x 
Lom il Hist Amm, tjr Mm 216 borne use it as a permpt 
against enchaiintments 1669 W Simpson llydrol Chyin 
4 Many penapta become effectual by being such polite 
odies, Chambers Cycl, Periapion, a kind of 

medicine., which being tied about the neck, is supposed to 

g revent, or cure diseases x8i6 COLi ridge Lay ^erw 341 
upeistition. .I'oes wandering.. with its pack of amulets, 
bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, &c x86x Lady Llahovi r in 
Mrs, Delany's Lije ^ Corr II 274 note. Dr, Graham., 
mentions a spider having been sewn up in a lag and worn 
as a periapt about the neck to chat m away the ague 
Peria^ua, obs. form of penagua see Piragita, 
Periarterial to -articular • see Peri- a, c. 
Feriaster,periastron(pen|0e*st3j,-ae-btr^n). 
Astron, Also periastre. [mod, f Gr. itepi 
close ai ound + derrpov star, after Perihelion, 
Perigee.] That point in the oibit of a heavenly 
body revolving around a star (as a companion star 
in a binary system, a comet, etc.) at which it is 
nearest to the star. Also attnb. Hence Feria^atral 
a,, of or pet taming to the periastron. 

X851 Nlc^OL/^?^r//^/ Heav 223 The swiftness with which 
certain individuals of the Double Stars sweep past their 
peri/telia,’-~o\ rather their periaateis— is amazing, x867’77 
G F Chambers Astron, Vocab. 918 Peiiastre, 1872 
Proctor Ess Astron 111 40 Twenty millions of years 
must have elapsed since those comets were last in penastral 
passage, 1876 Aikemeum r6 Dec, 805/2 The small star is 
now at or near its periastron 1887 Lolkyer in Proc R Soc 
XLIII. X54 In some [vauable stais]..the variation would 
seem to be partly due to swarms of meteorites moving 
aiound a biight or dark body, the maximum light occurring 
at periastron 1890 J. Thornton Adv Phystog xiv. g 323. 

Periauger, obs f penagua : see PiRAauA. 
Periaxial ; see Peri- a. 

Feriblast (pe*ribljest). BioL [f. Gr. nefA 
around + -BLAST.] a. The main part of the sub- 
stance of a cell, as distinct from the external cell- 
wall and the internal nucleus : « Periplast b. 
b The outer layer of protoplasm in the egg of a 
teleostean fish, surrounding the central yolk. 

1857 Dunglison Med Lex, 694 Periblast,,, the amor- 
phous matter, which suriounds the endohlasi 01 cell 
nucleus, and undergoes segmentation xBte H V, Wilson 
hmbtyol Sea Bas^ \n Bull U S Fish Comm (xSpi) IX 
ai6 Sections through this stage are the most important 
for the study of the formation of the periblast ibid 217 
The centml periblast layer becomes thicker than m the 
earlier stages. 

Feriblftstic (periblse'stik), a, Emhryol, [f.as 
prec 4-^10.] a. In Haeckel’s nomenclature, Ap- 
plied to a meioblastic ovum which germinates by 
segmentation of the superficial pait, becoming 

as 
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successively a J>enmomrula^J>encytttla,permoi ula^ 
penblastula^ and psrigastritla, 

1876 Lakkester in Q yrnl Mtcrosc, Sc XVI 62 Tlie 
peiiblastic mode of development is most common m the 
Arthropods, in Tracheata as well as Crustacea, The 
essential point about the penblastic type is this, that the 
food-material collects at an early stage of development 
centrally, so a$ to be completely ens eloped by the formative 
protoplasm , , , 

b Of or pertaining to the periblast (see prec, b j. 
1889 H. V. Wilson (as above) 216 They [the marginal 
cells] are even marked off from the surrounding penblastic 
protoplasm. 

||Perililastula(peiibl£e*sti«Ia). Emhryol [mod. 
L., f. Peri- + Blastula ] The Blastdla arising 
from a Periblastic ovum 
1876 LANKCStBR in Q Jrnl Jifierasc Sc XVI 63 In su«di 
cases the fertilised egg passes at once to the Periblastula 
stage, and cannot be said to exhibit either a i’m*nionerula 
or ^^«-cytula, or /*r^i-momla stage. 

Feribleui (penblem) Ect [mod, (Ger, 
Hanstein 1868) ad. Gr, v€pi^\i]pia any thing thrown 
or put round, f. mptfiaWetv to throw round, put 
on (as a covering^] Term applied to the em- 
bryonic cells of the growmg-point of Phanerogams 
from which the primary cortex is developed 
1873 Macnab m Q yrnl, Mtcrosc Sc XIII so In the 
Periblem tissues the lateral branches and leaf-structures 
originate 1884 Bowni & Scott J)e Baay's Phaner 8 The 
sepal ation of plerome and penblem does not appear in all 
ca'ses so sharply marked 1883 Gqqoave P hysiol Bot (1892) 
153 In the earliest stage of its development the leaf is a 
mere papilla consisting of nascent cortex (penblem) and 
nascent epidermis (dermatogenl 
11 PeribolUS (pen mik), ~0S (-ps). [a Gr. 
TTtpWoXos compass, circuit, enclosure (as of a 
temple), whence in eccl L peribolus (Vulgate) ; f. 
rrtpi rouud -i- ^oA-, fiom to throw cf. piec.] 

In Gr, Aniiq. An enclosure or court around a 
temple; the wall bounding such, an enclosure. 
Hence applied to an exterioi enclosure m early 
Chiistian churches 

1706 Phillips, Peiiholns (in Archil) the outwaid Wall 
encompassing any Place , also a Park or Warren 1776 K. 
CiiANDLnR Trm) Greece in 12 The temple was inclosed by 
a penbolus or wall k86x Lewin yertisalem vyj The old 
wall, the outer penbolus of the Temple platform 
athtb 1891 A B Eowards Phataohs^ FellaTts^ Expl 43 
The peribofos wall twenty four feet in thickness 
PeriTbranchial to -caeoal . see Peri- a, c 
II Fericambium (perikse*iubizlm) Bot [mod. 
L. (Nageli and Leitgeb 1868), f. Gr. irepf around 
-h Cambium, q. v.] A term applied to the outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder or stele, lying 
between the vascular bundles internally and the 
inneimost layer of the cortex externally. It was 
originally used with special reference to roots 
Th^e term has now been generally abandoned for Pericyclc 
1875 Bennett & Dy&r Sachs'^ Bot 144 1 he formation of 
lateral roots in a mother root commences m a layer of tissue 
which must be considered the outer laj er of the plerome, 
and IS called Peiicambium 1899 Nat Semtee Dec 438 
Pencambium was given up for the better term, peiicycle, 
because the form was apt to be confused with cambium, 
t Pericard, and Obs. pimarde 

(Pare, c 1560 ; m Cotgr,), ad. L pertcardium : see 
below.] A. sb «= Pericardium. 

1639 J W it^Guibert's Char Physic nr 143 If they desire 
to have the heart embalmed by it selfe, .make an Incision 
in the pericard 1696 Phil Irons XIX 331 In the Pen- 
card was little or no Seium 

B. adj, [ad. Gr. irepi/tapStos , see Pbrioardium,] 
Surrounding or enveloping the heait, 

X708 Bnt. Apollo No. 31. 2/2 Contain'd in Membiane 
Pericard. 

Pericardiac (perika'idi^k), a, [f, Peri- 
CARDi-UM, after ] * PericardtaIi. Hence 

Pexloardlaco-phxeule (penkajddiakri|fre nik) a 
[see Phrenic], name of certain branches of the 
internal mammary arteiy which are connected with 
the pericardium and the diaphiagm. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) II 36a Beneath the 
pericardiac covering of the heart 1873 Huxley & Martin 
EUm Biol (1877) 133 The heart is a shoit, thick, somewhat 
hexagonal symmetiical oigan lodged in the pericaidiac 
sinus. 1893 Syd, Soc Le\ , Pencardiaco-phremc aiteries 

Pericardial (peuka idial), [f. Pbri- 
OARDi-UM + -All.] Of, pertaining to, occurring in, 
or connected with the pencaidium. (In quot. 1654 
app. used for * cordial ’.) 

Pericardial Jluid^ the serous fluid or lymph secreted by 
the mner layei of the pencaidium 
1654 Gavton Pleas Notes ii. iv 51 Her breasts never 
leaves the ti epidations, till she hath gotaPeucaidiall Julip, 
which she loves at her heart 1831 Carlyle Sart Ris ni 
II, Without which Peucardial Tissue the Bones and Musdes 
(of Industry) were ineit, or animated only by a Galvanic 
vitality 1^6 P. M Latham Led Clin Med xxiu 105 
Ihe effects of peucardial inflammation, 1880 Gunther 
Fishes The peiicaidial and peritoneal sacs. 

So Ferica rdian, Fexioa rdio [F. piricardiqttt 
(Cotgr )] adjs,, in same sense. 

1636 Blount Glossogr^f Pericatdiau, belonging to the 
Perichardf. a membiane involving the whole heart /bid 
s Y. Veiftt Ptricardick Fein, the second branch of one of 
the two mam ascendant branches of the hollow vein , whence 
It runnes to the Pencardium 1868 Duncan tr, FigmePs 


Insect IF Intiod 13 By the aid of this the blood can 
penetrate the heart from the pericardic chamber 

II Pericarditis (pe iikaid^rtis), Bath [f. 
Pbricabd-ium + -ITIS.J Inflammation of the peii- 
cardiiim. Hence Fericardltic (-i tik) a 
1709 Hooper Diet ^ Pericarditis^ inflammation of the 
pencardium 1834 J Forbfs Laenmds Dis, Ched (ed 4) 
571 Cases of chronic pericarditis 1854 Jones & Sn v Pathol 
Anai. (1875) 35 Cases of pericarditis of renal origin 1837 
Maynd Expos. Lex. 907/2 Pencarditic 

ii Pericardium (penka idwm) Anai. Also 
6 -don, 6-7 -dion, 7 anglicized pencardie ; see 
also Pericard, [Latinized form of Gr. {r 6 ) ircpi- 
K&pdiov (the membrane) round the heart (Galen), 
neater of vepuedpSios adj , f Trtpt around + /capSia 
heait.] The membranous sac, consisting of an 
outer fibrous and an inner serous layer, which 
encloses the heart and the commencements of the 
great vessels Also applied to the sac enveloping 
or enclosing the heart or corresponding organ in 
certain inveitebrates, 

XS76 Newton Lemme's Complex. 105 b, The pannicle 
or coffyn of the heart, called Pencardion X378 Banisier 
Hist. Man i 24 b, Pericordon (whiche is the luuolucre of 
the hai t) 1613 Crooke Body of Man 338 All that distance 
which IS betweene the Basis or broad end of the heart and 
this Pericardium *638 Phillips, Pencaidie^ (Greek) the 
film, or thin skin, wherein the heart is enwrapped, a X7XI 
Ken Hymns Evang Poet. Wks 1721 I 170 One from 
his Pencardium streaming ey’d Both Blood and Water x86o 
NisowoCoimn N T Johnxix 34 The spear perhaps pieiced 
the pericardium or envelope of the heart x888 Kollesion 
& Jackson Amm Life 133 Fresh-water Mussel Next to 
the pericardium is the non-glandulai thin-walled duct 
Hence Fexicaxdlotomy, Pevioardotomy 
(-ptomi) [-tomy], the opeiation of making an 
incision into the pencardium 
xgoo Lancet 13 Oct. 1063/a In 189B Podrey did a pen- 
cardotomy for a bullet wound of the heart xpox Bnt. Med 
yml 9 Mai 38/2 Reichard finds that resection of a nb is 
absolutely necessary in pericardiotomy 

Pericarp (penkaip). Bot. [= F piricaope 
(1556 m Hatz.-Darm), It. pmearpto (Flono), ad. 
i6th c. L pmcarpiumi a. Gr. irfpucdpmov pod, 
husk, shell, i vtpi around + xapirbs fruit. In earlier 
use m the L. form : see Perioarpium 1 ] A seed- 
vessel; the case containing the seed or seeds, compiis- 
ing the outer shell, niid, or skm, and the enclosed 
pulp, etc. if any ; the wall of the ripened ovary or 
fruit of a flowering plant (See Endooarp, Epi- 
Oi\RP, Mesocabp) Also applied to a special 
structme containing the spores in ceilain ciypto- 
gamons plants, as the cysLocarp of flondeous algee 
1739 B Stillingfleet Misc Tracis^ Biherfs CEcon Nat. 
(1762) 63 Most of the pericaips are shut at top, that the 
seeds may not fall [Note] Whatever sui rounds the seeds is 
called by botanical waters a pet tearpiuM, as we want 
an English woid to express this, I have taken the liberty to 
call It a pericarp 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot x (1791.) 
99 A bilocular pericaip, or seed-vessel of two cells X833 
LiNDLrY Inirod Bot (1848} II 3 Every fruit consists of 
two pnncipal parts, the pericarp and the seed 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer Sachs' Bot 236 Aiticulated branches, which 
foi m the peculiar * Pericarp ’ of Lejolisia [a flondeous alga] 
Plence + Perloa'rpic <z., = Pericabpial , Peri* 
carpol dal a , resembling a pericarp. 

18x9 Lindley tr. Richards Ohsero. 37 The pericarpic 
direction of the embiyo, 1890 Cent Diet., Perieai poidal 

Peirica'rpial, a. [f. next : see -al.] Of 01 
pertaining to a pericarp. 

X830 Lindley iVrt/ i^ysi.Bot Introd 30 An ovarium con- 
sists of one or several connected peticarpial leaves, called 
carpella X876 Harley Mat Med (ed 6) 381 The pen- 
caipial coats bein^ 1 ejected 

II Pcrica*rpium L Bot. Now rare [mod. 
(i6th c ) L , a Gr vepiKapnov ] = PjlRICArp, 
xttoi Ray Cieaiton \ (1692) 99 Besides this use of the Pulp 
01 Pencarpium for the guard and benefit of the Seed, it 
serves also* for the Sustenance of Man and other Animals 
X748 Phil. Trans. XLV 563 Its Pencarpium is a round dry 
Capsule, slightly four corner’d. 1830 Lindiiy Nat Syit 
Bot. 124 Decanaolle considers the rind of the Orange to be 
of a different otigm and nature fiom the pencarpium of 
other fimt x866 Treas Bot, Pencaipinut, the pendium 
of certain fungals 

II Parica^rpium 2, Med. Obs [med or mod 
L , a. Gi. Trfpixdpifiov bracelet, f irept aiound -h 
Kapirbs wrist.] A plaster applied to the wnst, 
formerly used as a cine for various affections 
x<i63 Bovle Usef Exp Nat Philos ii v \ 2x2 Turpen- 
tine and Soot, outwai dly applyed are the main Ingredients 
of Pei icai piums, extoll’d against Agues 1741 Compi Fam • 
Piece I 1 80 An often try’d Pencarpium or Wnst-Plaister 
for Defluxions and Fumes of the Lyes 
Perice, obs. foim of Perish 
Perioellular to -cementum : see Peri- a, b. 
Periceiitre(peiise*ntDj). [APebi- h- Centre, 
after perihehon ] That point, m the (eccentric) 
orbit of a body revolving aioimd a centre, at which 
It IS nearest to that centie 
190a NrwcoMB Study Umv 139 The point nearest the 
latter is called the peiiastion or pericentre, and conesponds 
to the peuhelion of a planetary 01 bit. 

So Pexice ntxal, Perice ntric adjs , arranged 
or situated around a centie 01 central body, 
x8s7 Mavnt Expos Lex , Pei ueniiicus, Bot , applied by 
A Richard to the inseition of stamens when the undivided 


pait of the calyx being plane or only concave, the stamens 
appear to be disposed ai ound the cen n e, as 1 n the Poljgoness 
pericentric X889 BrNNcrr & Murray Cryptog Bot 192 
These pencential tubes ai e often connected with one another 
and with the axial cell by threads of protoplasm 1890 
Cent Diet, Pericentral tubes, in bot, in the so-called 
polysiphonous seaweeds, the ring of four 01 more elongated 
cells surrounding the large central elongated cells X895 
Funk's Stand. Did , accumulated or deposited 

around a central point specifically, in geology, said of lava 
accumulated on the sides of a cone, either in sti earns or as 
falling fragments. 

Perioerebral* see Peri- a 
Ferichsetial (penkl tial), a. Bot Also 9 
periclisetal. [f. next + -al ] Belonging to or 
constituting the penclicetium 
x 8 zx S F Gray Nat An But PI I 221 Penchsetial 
leaves. —Imbucated leaf like organs suirounding the lepio 
ductive organs [of Mosses] 1833 Lindiiv Iniiod. Bot 
(1848) II 107 [The spoiangium] is .surrounded by leaves of 
a different foim fiom the rest, and distinguished by the 
name of p&rithmiial leaves 

j| Perichietiuni (perikf tiiJm). Bot. [mod.L. 
(in Lmnseus Gen Plant, (ed. 5, 1754)4^7), f. Gr. 
irepi around -[• xafr?? long hair, as of a mane, leaves, 
foliage ; in modem use taken also as « ^ bi istle ^ 
Perichsetmm (on the analogy of peiianihiwu, pen- 
carpmm, etc) ought to mean 'that which smtounds or en 
citcies the ban or foliage but is employed 10 express the 
hair 01 foliage that sunounds ] 

A whorl or clustei of modified leaves at the base 
of a group of lepioductive organs, or of the friicti- 
ficalion, in mosses and some liveiwoits. 

1777 Flora Scot II 737 Haller lanks this moss 

[Bi yum caesptiicutm] among the Hyptmms on account of 
the vagina or peiiclusiium at the base of the filament 
X796 WiTHTRiNG Bi it. Plants (ed 3) I 364 An anther taken 
out of the Perichmtiuni or leafy calyx .86? Berkfllv 
Bi it Mosses Gloss. 312 Pei ichseiiuvt, the leaves immediately 
suriounding the base of the fruit stalk 

FerichsBtous (penkrus), a. Zooh [f. mod. 
L Pe 7 tchmta, a genus of worms having the seg- 
ments surrounded by bristles (f, as prec.) + -OUR.] 
Sun ounded by bristles ; having segments sin rounded 
by bristles, as earthworms of the genus Pei icliseta. 

1870 Rolleston Amm. Life 125 The oebophageal or ' calci- 
ferous ' glands, stiuctures said to attain a great development 
in the Penchaetous worms i 8 ^Cambitdge Nat Htd.ll. 
26B The ' penchaetous ’ condition of some earth-worms. 

Periche, obs form of Perish. 
Perioholeoystitas : see Peri- c. 

11 Perichondrium (penkp ndni?m). Anat. 
[mod.L., f Gr. ir«/)i around + cai tilage ; 

after Periosteum In mod.F. pdnehondre ] A 
membrane, consisting of fibious conncLtive tibsuc, 
enveloping the cai tilages excejH at the joints. 

174X Monro ^ HO!/ Bones (ed 3)51 Cai tilages aie covcied 
with 1 Membrane named pLnehondnunt, which is .1 km to 
the Peiiostcum of the Bones 1736 Gentl Ma^ XXVI 316 
To lake them off with a cutting instiumtnt, destroy ing tlie 
peiiosteum and pertchondnuin x88i Mivari Cat 287 The 
mucous membiane is inseparably united with the peri- 
osteum and peiiohondritim of the different parts, 
lienee Periclio’iidiialG! ,suirouiichng or investing 
a cartilage ; of or pertaining to the peiichondnum ; 
11 Pexichondri tis, inflammation cf the penchon- 
dnum (hence PerichonclrPtlo a., pertaining to or 
affected witli peiichondntis) , || Periohondro*ma, 
-oiuQ, a tumour giowxng from the perichondrium. 

1839-47 Todd CycJ, Anai III. 1005/2 ^Penchondnal 
lining of the cartilaginous passages 1878 Bell Gegenbam 's 
Comp Anai 4 si By investing or growing around the cai ti- 
kige, forming a perichondria! ossification X846 tr Hasse's 
Descr Diseases Cue Resp 11 v 276 No difference is 
observable between this disease and *perichondutis 1880 
A Flint Pi me Med 292 Inflammation of the tissues 
immediately suirounding the larynge.'il caitibges is called 
laiyngeal perichondi itis ^ 1873 Jonfs & hiFV Pathol 
Anat (ed 2) 142 Cartilaginous tumours arise more r irety 
on the outside, under or fiom the peiiosteum Cperichou- 
diomak 

Penehord to -choroidal, see Peri- a. 

)| Perichoresis (pe nkorPsisX TheoL [n Gr. 
vfpixl>ipijdis going round, rotation.] » CiiiOUM- 
INOE88ION, Cj V. 

(178X Gibbon DlcI <5 F. xxi note, The irepixupija'is, or 
ctrcuimncesuo is peihaps the deepest and darkest corner ot 
the whole theological abjss] X858 J Maruneau SM, 
Chr (1873) 79 Are we to undci stand the plirase thtee perAotis, 
to mean three beings united by * penchoresis ' I 1893 Edwards 
\\\ Expositor Oct 243 Tlie penchoiesis within the 1 unity 
does not touch the Logos so far as lie is incaiuate. 

II Pericladium (penkU^ diDm). BoL [mod.L. 
(T.ink 1825), f. Gr, wepi aiound + /(XaSor branch.] 
The sheathing bnse of a leaf-stalk when expanded 
so as to surround the supporting branch, 

X832 Lindi ey Introd Bot 93 When the lower ptprt only 
of the petiole is sheathing, as in Utnbelhferae, that part is 
sometimes called the pericladium 1856 m Henslow Diet, 
Bot Terms, 

Periclase Cpe'riklcis), Min, [ad, mod.L. 
peiiclasia (Scacchi, 1840), erron. f. Gr. vtpt- very, 
exceedingly + HXatns breaking, fracture : intended 
to refer to its very perfect cleavage. (But Gr. 
7 t€plK\aai^ means twisting or wheeling round; 
brokenness, ruggedness.)] A mineral consistmg 
of magnesia with a small admixture of protoxide ot 
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iron, found in greenish crystals or grains, in ejected 
masses of ciystalhne limestone at Vesuvius and 
elsewheie. Also called Perlclaslte (perrklasoil). 

1844 Dana 405 Penclase occurs in ihe calcaieous 
blocks of Mont Somma. i868 /h 4 13A Peiidasite 187a 
Nevill CaiaU Min 28 Periclasilc, bmalT out peifeci crystals 
in calcitc 

Perlclean (penklfan), a, [f. pioper name 
PencU-s + -AN J Of or peitaiiimg to Pericles 
(B. 0. ^ 495-439) uud Ills age m Athenian history; 
the peiiod of the inlellectual and material pre- 
eminence of Athens. Also irons/, 
ft 182a SiiLLLLY Es^, ^ Lett (CameloL cd.) 46 The Gieeks 
of the Peiideau age 1874 Maiiafiy Soc Life Greece 1 2 
If one of us were transported to rendeaii Athens 1901 
Daily Cla on 4 0 cU<j/ 6 bhe has striven lowai els the Pen- 
clean ideal of the woman least spoken of for good 01 evil 
among men, 1901 ll^eii/it Gaz 12 Dec. 4/2 Ratburn lived 
duiing what &ii Walter Annsttoug quite justly calls the 
Peiiclcan age of Bdmbuigh 

Fericbual (pcnklornal), a {sb) [f. Gr irept- 
(see next) + -al ; cf aniiilmal] 

1. Gcol, Sloping in all diiecLions from a central 
point - QuaquaversaTj. 

1876 Pagl Adv, Texi-bL Gcol iv. 84 Thcyaie found m 
dome-shaped positions, and sloping on eveiy side from a com- 
mon centre or apex, and then they are said to be periclinal, 
cycloclinal, or qiuuiuaveisal. x88i Johnston in Fob Sci, 
Monthly XIX 53 The subjacent rock would thus have a 
quaquaveisal 01 peuchnal dip away on all sides 
2 Bot [ =8 Gcr (Sachs 1878) ] Applied 
to those cell-wallb at a growing-point wliich run m 
the same dirccUoa as the circumference of the 
shoot. Also as sb, « jieiiclinal wall or plane. 

x 88 a Vines liochs^ Bat 951 The planes of the walls 111 a 
growing-point are classifica thus a Pcnclmal^ those winch 
cue curved in the same direction as the surface (seen 
in longitudinal section) h, Anttchiuil, c Radial d 
Tramverse Ihid, If the outline (in longitudinal section) 
of the giowing-pomt is a parabola, the peiichnals will con- 
stitute a system of confocal parabolas of dilTereiit paiameter. 
X885 Goouall Physiol, Bot (1892) 382. 

Hence FericU'nally adv,^ with a dip on all sides 
from a central point. 1890 in Cent Diet 

Fericline (pe*rikl9in). Mm, [mod. f. (JBreit- 
haupt 1823) Gr. ireptfcKCvris sloping all round, on 
all sides, f irtpl around + -K\lvr)S sloping, f lehivtiv 
to bend, lean , in lefcrcnce to the great inclination 
between the tciminal and lateral faces.] A vaiiety 
of Albite found ui large opaque white crystals m 
the chloriLic sclusts of tlie Alps. Also atlrib,, as 
peiicline twin, a twin crystal in which the 
maciocliagonal axis is the iwmnmg-axis, as is 
frequent in crystals of peiicline. 

X832C. U Shepard z86 Periklme. Heterotomousfeld 
spai. x868 Dana iMm (ed. 5) 350 Periclme is in large, opaque, 
while crystals 1898 Naturalist 176 A zonal structure as 
well as twinning both on the periclinc and albite plans 

II FericU'nitiii],. Bot [mod.L. (Cassmi 1818), 
f. Gr. TTCpi around + couch.] The mvolucie 
of Composilse, 

x8a6 G N Lloyd Bot Terminol, 148 Penchnhwt^ a 
term used by Cassini to denote the coninion calyx of com 
pound floweis, x8m LiVDLEv/ntrod Bot, 102 In Compositaj, 
the mvolucrum often consists of several lows of imbricated 
biacteae Linnieus called it calyx commnms^ . . Richard 
pet i^orantkmmi Casbini pericUmttnt 

t jPeri clitancy. Obs, rars~\ "L, pertch- 
tant-eiHi pr. pple. of penclitdrlx see below and 
-ANOY.] a PbIUOLITATION, 

1656 Blount Glossogr^ Peruhtancyy PeitilUaiion^ a 
proving, adventuiing, jeoparding, or putting in hazard 

t Feri clitate f d, (Tbs fad . L. pertcHldi-us 
tried, tested, pa, pple. of pmchtdri, see next] 
Kxposed to peril, impeiilled. 

*S*S St,JPapeis Hen VlII<f VI 481 The occasion of 
longer diviSion in Ciistendome, wherby the hole state of the 
same may be periclllate and put m exticme daunger 

t Feri*ciitate, 2^. Obs, \i,’l^,periclitdt-i^-^, 
stem of pencht&rl to expose to risk, danger, or 
peril, f. pericuhimy pe^'uliim trial, nsk, danger; 
cf. F. pincHter (1 390 in Godef ) ] ii ans. To 
expose to peiil , to imperil, endanger, risk. 

1623 CocKERAH, to hazard 1657 Tomiinson 
Renofs Dtsp 390* Th^ would penclitate their Uvea 176s 
Stlrnb Tr, Sfinndy VIII 111, Such a dose of opium! 
penclitating, paidi 1 the whole family of ye. 
b, t 7 tir, for pass. In pr,pph, (also ^%ppl, a,), 
1694 Motflux Rabelfus v. (1737) 232 Our State s naufra 
geous and penclitating. 1853 Teat's Mag- XX. 262 TTie 
policy of Mettcrnich would appear to be the one obligatory 
on the statesmen of that ever penclitating monarchy 
t F©riclita‘tioii, Obs, [a F. pirtcltlaiton 
(a 1530 in Godef,), ad. L. penchtdhon-mi^ n. of 
action from perJcltidni see prec.] 

1. The action of exposing or condition of being 
exposed to peiil; peiil, danger, hazard, jeopardy. 

*S»7 SI Papers Hen, VIIL Vi, 585 To the danger and 
periclitacion of Cristes feithe 1599 A, M. tr. GaMhouer^s 
Bk, Pkystche 49/1 It may without aiwe perichtattone be 
administiede to them. z0a5 Chas 1 Wks. 1662 I 361 
Your own Penclitation necessitates an early Resolution 
1650 H L’Bstsangc Alliance Dm, Off 3x6 Corporal 
maladies, which are accompanied with great penclitation. 

2 . An experiment, esp one involvixig nsk; a 
trial, a venture. [So in L.] 


^ 1658 Phillips, Penclitation^ (lat ) an adventuring, hazard- 
ing, or endan gei ing 1670 Maynwaring Physician * s Repos 81 
This FiescnpUon is grounded upon some foimer peiidita- 
tions 1897 HowfiLLS LaiuiL Lion's Head 227 During his 
social and financial pencil tattoiis ixt a region wholly incon- 
ceivable to her 

t Penclita tor, Obs, [agent-n in L form 
from L. perichtdrl see above ] One who makes 
a venture or expeiiment ; an expeiimenter 
x6o2 F Hering ti Obenddrfer's Anat Ep Ded Aij*, 
Bolde Pei iclitatoi s in the Practise of Physicke 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renoirs Dtsp, 1x4, I will not relate stones.. of these 
impious periclitatours 

Pericolitis to -colpitis ; see Peei- c 
Fericonch (penkpqk) Zool, [f. Gr. irepi 
aiound + »07X»? shell] A shell growing aioiind 
the body m the veliger or larval foim of a mollusc. 

x888 Proc, Boston Soc, Nat, Hist XXIII, 542 Piofessois 
Hyatt and Brooks consider the protoconch in ccphaloiis 
molluscs as probably derived fiom the peiiconch of 
Scaphopodb. 

IlFericope (peii'ki^fpi). [Late L. pericope 
(Jerome) section of a book, a. Gr. viptreoTrfi a 
section, f irepi around + kow/j cutting, rrfpiieov^T-tiv 
to cut round. In mod.F, pdricope] A short 
passage, section, or paragraph m a writing, 

1658 w huRTon /till, Anton 59 You shall have the whole 
pencDpc, as it is in the Translation of Ptolemie from the 
Arabick fbul 71 A cotrected reading of the whole Pen- 
cope. 1884 Edw Rev, Jan 137 The peticope of ‘the 
woman taken in adultery ’ is entirely omitted fiom this 
work. 1889 Liguttoot Ess ‘ Supeniat Relig' 203 This 
pericope is au interpolation whete it stands. 

b. Eccl, A portion of Scripture appointed for 
reading m public worship 

1695 J Edwards iicript i mu 566 Jerome speaks 

ot RpeftcoPe of Jeremiah. 1869 Ginsburc in Vpool Lit 

Phil Soc, Proc XXIII 313 Next in point of antiquity 
IS the division of the Pentateuch into 173 Fericopes x8^ 
D Hunirr ti Reuse' s Hist Canon i. 3 These passages, 
weie disconnected fiagments, simply pencopes or lessons, 
as they weie called afterwaid:. in the Christian Church 

c. Anc. Pros. * A passage consisting of strophe 
and antistrophe * (Liddell & Scott s. v mpiKoinf), 

Hence Ferlcopio (perik^pik) a,, of, pertaining 
to, or connected with a pencope, esp. in relation 
to the lesson for the day. 

x688 J Klr Led Hist Preaching wu, 117 The passage 
for the day was called a Pericope or section, this gave 
rise to the Feiicopic system of preaching, which prevails 
still on the Continent in many Protestant churches, /bid. 
IX x6o Evei y minister who caies to have an intelligent con- 
gregation should adopt some ‘ peiicopic ' system, leseiving 
freedom for occastonal divergence from it 

Pericorneal to -oowperitis : see Pebi- a, c. 
+Fe ricrane. Obs, [a. F. piHcrAm (1541 in 
Hatz - Harm ), ad. med. or mod.L. pericranium * 
see next ] * Peeicbanium (chiefly in sense 2). 

x68a D'DarEY Butleds Ghost iw For with all Calmness 
I'le maintain, Had Wisdom seizd your Fencrane, .You 
would just Sentiments pursue, And grant my Depositions 
tuie 1708 T Ward Kng Rqf m <1710) 17 These issu’d 
out of Fenrys Biain, And Vdal’s fruitful Pericrana *764 
Museum Rust, II Ixxxi 280 Though no ^eat scholai, 
[he] may have many things treasured up innis periciane 
1804 HuDDDsroiiD If/tcceutncal Chaplet 158 Ajax a rock in's 
arms could take And hurl it at your pericrane 

il Fericranium (penkr^ nwm). Also 6-7 in 
Gr. form perioranion. [med. or mod.L., a. 
Gr. ir€ptKp6.viov, neuter of vepmpdvios round the 
skull, =s i ntpifcp&vtos xtTwi' tie membrane under 
the skin of the slaill, f nepi SLrovmd+Kpavtov skull ] 
1 . Attai, The membrane enveloping the skull, 
being the external periosteum of the cranial bones 
[1325 tr Brunswick's Stirg, Aivb/2 That panicle that 
is named of Gahenus pencraneum dothe coucre all the 
hole panne, and is somwhat Jyke to senewes] 1541 R. 
Copland Gnydon's Quest Chirurg D iv, Of whatsubstaunce 
is the great pannacTethat is called Pericranium, and wheiof 
bredeth it ? X74X Monro Anat. Bones (ed 3) 66 Peiiosieiwi 
(common to all the Bones, but in the Scull distinguished 
by the Name of Pertcrantum) 1878 T, Bryant Praci 
Snrg I 198 It lb probable that the blood is effused beneath 
the pericranium 

2 loosely (usually m affected or humorous use) 
a. The skull, cranium ; b. The brain, esp. as the 
seat of mind or thought. Now rare, 

1390 Marlowe 2nd Pt Tamhurl, i. ui, Cleave his peii- 
Cl anion with thy sword x 6 ax Fletcher Jsl Princess ii v, 
T'he clerk and he are cooling their periaaniums. 1630 
DhKKCR 2nd Pt, Honest Wh, iv 1, We whose pencratiions 
aie the veiy limbecks and stillatorles of good wit. 1700 T 
Brown Amuseiu Ser 4 Com, 10 The Capnchio came 
Naturally into my Pericranium. xSxST.L. Peacock Head- 
long Hall I, Argumg various knotty pomts which had 
puzzled Ins pencramunu 1847 L. Hunt Men^ Womens ^ 
B II iv 5a A possessor of o^s thick as Ins peiicranium 
Hence Ferlora'ulul a., of or pertainmg to the 
pericranium (whence Perlcra'uially adv,, in quot 
humorously ** so as to cover the skull) ; Peri- 
oranloB (-kiseniks), humorous^ 'brains’, wits; 

II FericraAi*ti8, inflammation of the pericranium. 

xSoo Cent Diet , PencramaL 1841 Frasei *s Mag XXIII 
220 My wife had taken, .the book, and the wig, and, placing 
the latter pericranially where the former had been, she gave 
the volume to the countess x8oo Lamb Let, to Manning 
22 Aug.j To speculate strangely on the state of the gocm 
man’s periommcks. xte* J Miller Pract, Surg, vr. (ed. 2) 58 
lihopathic pericranitis Is more frequently chronic than acute. 


t Fe'ricvany. Obs, In 7 -le j pi. -ies Angli- 
cized form of PEltICllANIUM 
1658 Phillips, Pencrame^ the hairy scalp, or skin that 
covereth the skull 1718 Ozkll tr Toitrnefort s Voy, I, 
103 I he smoke began to muddle the poor Peoples Feii- 
cranies. 1735 Swift Poetry Misc V 171 And when they 
join their Pericraiues, Out skips a Book of Miscellanies. 
Periculant (perrkiililant), a, nonce-wd, [f. 
L. perTculdnt-em^ pr. pple. of rare L. penculdrt, 
f. peruul-um danger + -ant.] In danger, in peril 
1896 Howells Impressions 4 * EseP 70 A Purgatoiy out 
of which one can hopefully undertake to pray periculant 
spints. 

hFerrculous, ^ Ohs, [ad. U perTcuids-uSi 
f. pemculim danger, peril • see -ous.] = Pbbilous. 

1547 Boordl Bfev Health Pref 4 In penculus causes one 
Chiturgion ought to consult with an other a 155* Leland 
/till 111 47 Driven toward the Mouth of this Watei, wher 
IS no Haven, but penculus Rokkes 1(346 Sir T Broune 
l^seud Ep IV. Ml (1650) 187 Snturne doth cause these 
peiiculous periods 1683 E Hooklr Pref Poidage's 
Mysiu. Ltv 20 Peiiculous tempestivilies, hard Seasons. 
1833 Hoco in Prasii^s Mag, XI, 359 'Tib really ridiculous 
To turn into fiohc a case so peiiculous. 

Hence f Pexi culousness Ohs, 

XS47 Booudc Biiv Health ccKxxv 94 b, Phlebothoray 
the whiche 1 dyd neuer vse in this mailer, considtrynge 
the periculisnes of it, 

Fericycle (pe*iis8ik’l). Bot. [mod. (Van 
Tieghem, m Pr. 1882), ad. Gr. irtpluvKXos all round, 
spherical, irtpi/cv/eXovy to encircle.] A term applied 
(instead of the earlier I*ebicambium) to the outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder, lying between the 
vascular bundles internally, and the endodeimis or 
inneimost layer of the cortex externally. 

J894 Sloti Strudntal Bot 61 Surrounding the whole 
ring of vascular bundles on the outside is a kyet of thin- 
walled cells, the pet tcycie 1896 Henslow IPild I lowers 39 
Penoyetio to -denteum see Pert- a-c 
II Pericytula (perisi'tiwla) Evthryol, [mod.L., 
f. Peri- + Cytula.] The Cytdla anamg from a 
Peuiblabtio ovum 

1876 Lank LSI er Hi (P frnl Mictosc St XVI 62 Haeckel 
lb inclined from this to assert as a general lule that the 
Perimonerula acquires a nucleus, becomes a Pericytula, and 
then cleaves into two, four, &c , ceili, to form the Pei imoiula 
Feriderxn (pe*ridojm). [mod. f. Gr. irtpi 
aiound + dipjm skin ; m mod P . pirtdmm^ 

1. Zool, A haid or tough covering investing the 
body in certain Hydrozoa. 

1870 Nicholson Man Zool, 77 It is invested by a strong 
corneous or chitinous covering, often termed the ‘ peiideLm\ 
2 Bot A nsimt iniiodxiCtCi (in Gti, pendet mts) 
by von Molil ( 1836 ), to designate the corky laycis 
of plant-stems ; subsequently extended to include 
the whole of the tissues formed from the cork- 
cambium or phellogen. 

[162,9 'Ltmi.'St InUod Bot (ed 3) 80 The Eptphlceum of 
Link, Phlceum or Pendet ims of Mohl, consisting of several 
layeis of thin-sided tubular cells ] 1849 J H Bai 1 our 

Mati Bot, § 85 After a ceitam period, the coiky portion 
becomes dead, and is thrown ofT , leaving a layer of 
tabular cells or pet xderin below 1873 Bennett & Dylr tr. 
Sachs* Bot, 81 The formation of coik is veiy frequently 
continuous, or isienewed with interruption; and when thib 
occurs uniformly over the whole circumfeience, there aiises 
a stratified cork envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
deimis, which is in the meantimegeneially destroyed. 
Hence Peridcrmal of or pei taming to the 
periderm. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Basel's Phaner, 545 The peri- 
dermal structures always arise in a l^er of cells which has 
already been diffeientiated. Ibid . The formation of bark 
IS the immediate conseqtience of the internal formation of 
periderm, and the name is as a rule employed for the dned- 
uptissues and tlie adjacent pendeimal layers conjointly. 

PeridesmitiB, -desmium : see Pebi- b, c 
II Fexidiastole (pe ndoiim^st^ls). Physiol, 
[mod. (Geiidnn, in 1 ‘t.) f. Gr. irspi over, be- 
yond + Diastole ] * Term for the hardly appreci- 
able interval of time between the diastole of the 
heart and the following systole* {^Syd, Soc Zex,')» 
Hence Perldiastolio (-daiiastpdik) a, belonging 
to the peridiastole. (Cf. PeribystoIiE, -ro.) 

1843 Dunglisom Med Lex ^ Dtastolci the almost in- 
appreciable time, which elapses between the diastole and 
systole has been called perisystole^ and that which succeeds 
to the diastole, pendtasiole 1873 Hayden Dis, Heart 8r 
Peridiastohc phenomena are, complete relaxation of auricles 
and ventricles, and free entrance of blood from great veins 
into auricles, and from auiicles into ventricles 1876 tr. 
H. von Ztemssen's Cyel Medi VI 56 It is a matter of 
choice if any one likes to imitate Gendrin, and distinguish 
a peridiastohc as well os a presystolic murmur, and a peri- 
systolic one. 

Pendidymis, -didymitis s see Pbbi- b, c. 
Fcridinia/l (pendi'nial), a. Zool, [f. mod. 
Zool. L PendXninm^ f. Gr nspiStrijs whirled round, 
vepidivetv to whiil round.] Belonging or related 
to the genua Pertdimum (wreath-animalcales), or 
family Pertdmudm of mfusonans. 
ilFeridiuxn (p/ndii^m). PL -ia. Boi^ [a. 
Gr. mjpiStoify dim, of viipa leathern bag, wallet ] 
The outer coat or envelope of certain fungi, which 
encloses the spores; it is vanously shaped, and 
often partly gelatinous. 

88-2 
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1B23 111 Crabb Techitol Did 1826 G N. Lloyd Bot 
1 crmiml 148 Pertdinvt^ a thm membrane m some Fungi, 
w!hich separates in various ways, under which he the seeds 
or seed-bearing bodies. 1832 Lindley Introd Bot. i ni. 
aoj Pci idtuuti is also a kind of covering of sporidia , pen- 
IS Its diminutive. xMiBtNTLCYJ/flf// Bot 387 *874 
C<yQv^ Fungi 34 Theperidiaare seated upon this mycelium 
Hence Perl dial <* , of or pei taming to the pcu- 
dinm ; Perl dilform a , of the form of a peridium; 
Peri*dioIe [mod 'L* pertdiolim^ dim, of 
a small or secondary pendmm, or the inner layer 
of a pendium when double, 

1832 [see pEKiDiuw] 1832 Lindley Inlrod Bot 207 
Pcndtole^ Fr , the membrane by which the sporules are 
immediately covered 1857 hrAVNc Expos. Lex ^ Pert- 
dzolum, a pendiole 1874 Cookf Fungt 35 Externally 
there is a filamentous tunic, composed of interlaced hbi es, 
someUmes called the pendiole. 1887 Garnsly & Balfour tr. 
Di Betty's Fungi Ixxxix 31a A very massive pendial wall 
Peridot (pe*ndpt). Forms. 4 pendod, (peni- 
tot), 4-5 pentot(0, (pelidod(de), 5 perydo, 
perydote, -tote; 8-9 pendot(e, (9 pentot) 
[a F. p 4 ndo(i m Q^.pentoi (1220 in Du Cange), 
peridol, -^on^ peredo^ peltda (Godef), in med 
(Anglo-)L. (1372 in Du Cange) 

The unceitam forms and foreign appearance of the word 
have suggested an Oriental origin; but there appeals to be 
no valid basis for the conjecture of its identity with Arabic 
/arldai'^2£[, precious stone '.J 

+ a In ME,, A name of the chrysolite Obs 
(bef, 1500) b. (From Fr. after 1700) A jeweller^s 
term for the vanety of chrysolite called Olivine. 

[1265 IVardtobe Aec. on Pipe Roll 53 Hen. Ill m a 
doisOf} laspis cum cassa et j aimlus cum pendotaet j saphi- 
rus^ Test Ehor (Surtees) I 51 Unum aiiulum cum 
petldoa imposito 2358 Ihd 70 Annulum meum auieum 
cum lapide vocato pelidod ] 13 , E.Alltt P B 147a 
Peni totes, & pjmkardines, ay perles bitwene c 1400 Maundev, 


— _ . 47 With Charbuncles that shynes 

bryght And Perytotes of moche myght c 1420 Anturs of 
Arth XXXI. (Irei MS.), His polans with his pelidoddes were 
poudert to pay. c 1460 Rmare tss Deamondes and koralle, 
Perydotes and crystall, And gode garnettes bytwene 
b 1706 Phillips, Peridot (Fr), a piecious Stone of a 
greenish Colour 1788 tr. Cionstedt's Muu (ed.2) I 142 
The oiiental ciysolite and peridot are the very same gem 
x8xx Pinkerton Pciial II 31 Ihc common chiysolite, or 
peridot of the French. 2877 W, Jones Fingo ring' 247 
A gold nng with a stone called Peutot 1885 Encyd. Brtf 
XvIII, 534/r Pendote^ a name applied by jewellers to the 
green transparent vaneties of olivine When yellow, or 
yellowish-green, the stone is generally known as * chrysolite 
aituo 1874 Dawkins in Ess Oxoens Coll Memch v. 136 
Identity of composition may be traced between the meteorite 
of Chassigny and the peridot rock of New Zealand. 

Hence Fexido tic a , pertaming to, of the nature 
of, or containing peridot ; Fe'ridotlto Mtn [see 
-ITE 1 2 b], a mineral consisting of peiidot (oUvine) 
with admixture of vanotis other minerals 
1897 Geikiic Anc. Volcaitoes Gt, BnU 1. 32 Ficrites or 
other vaneties of Perldotites, 

Feridrome (pe*ridn?»m), [ad. Gr. weptSpo/x-os 
running round, a surrounding rim or gallery, f 
iTfpt loiind + -Spopor ninning, BpS^os a race or 
course : m mod.F, piridrem^ (See qiiots ) 

1623 CocKERAM, PertdromCi a gallery. 1876 Gvult Arciut. 
Gloss ,Pertdnnne, thespace, m ancient architectiuc, between 
the columns of a temple and the walls enclosing the cell 

Peridural ; see Peki- a. Peri.e, var Peeby 
Obs.f pear-tiee Ferieces : see Pbbiqsoi. 
IlFeriegeais (penjfdsrsis), [a Gr. 

Ttfiris, lit the action of leading about as a guide, 
f. TTfpi around + ijyrjdis leading; hence, a description 
such as that given by a guide ] A description of 
a place or region. (In quot, 1820, A jomney or 
progress about, a tour,) So Pcriegetlo (pe 11,2- 
d3e‘tik)fr [ad.Gr TrcpnyyijTi/fdrbefiltingairepij/y^r^ff 
01 guide, descriptive], giving a desciiption of a 
place or of objects of interest. 
x62y B JoHSON Undetwoods xvl, In thy admned Pen 
universal circumduction Of all that read thy 
Poly-Olbion, 1820 Lamb Eha. Ser 1. T<mo Races of Men, In 
\mpenegesis, or tenmphaut progress throughout this island 
185a Lfitch tx C 0 MnlhPs Anc Art (ed 2) §35 Pen- 
egetic authort who described remarkable objects in places 
famed foi art 1857 J* W Donaldson Chr Orihod saS The 
1 actually mentions (xvm 9) a periegesis of 

the Holy land desciibed by cities into seven pans in a book’. 

Jl Ferielesis (pen, firsts) Mus [a. Gr 
€i\ijtri5 rolling round, convolution, f wept round + 
€i\i](rts whirling, f. ciAetV to wmd.] In medimval 
music, A long ligature (Lioatubb sb 4) or senes 
of notes sung to one syllable, usually towards the 
end of a phrase or melody. 

1880 W. S. ^CKSTRoin Grove Eict. Mus II figi Pertelesis, 

. a long and sometimes extremely elaborate form of Liga- 
ture, sung towards the close of a Plain Chaunt Melody 
Jjike the Cadenxa in modem music, the Perielesis generally 
makes its appearance in connection with the penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable of a final phrase 

Periencephalitis, etc. i see Pebi- c. 

II Ferienteron (pen,e*nterpn) Embryol and 
ZmL [mod.L., f. Peki- + Gr. ivrt^pov intestine ] 
A space betureen the outer and inner layers (ecto- 
derm and endoderm) of a gastrula, being the 


lemnant of the blastoccele persisting after gastru- 
lation, and forming a primitive body-cavity or 
perivisceral space, as distinct from the archetUeron 
or primitive intestinal cavity. Hence Perienteric 
(-ente*nk) of, peitaining to, or contained m 
the peiienteron ; perivisceral. 

xZyy mvxixy A nai Inv Amm xii, 685 The peiienteron . 
may give rise directly to the perivisceral space, or channels, 
of the adult 1878 Bell Gegenbaur^s Comp Anai 50 Ihe 
body-cavity, or perienteric cavity 

Perier, perierer, variants of Pebrieb Obs. 
Periergy (pe riiojdjji). rate. [ad. Gr. irepttpyia, 
{ ir€pUpyos over-careful, f. irept + ^pyov work ] 
(See quots.) 

1389 PuTTEVHtM Eng, Poeste lit. x\u (Aib ) 265 Therefore 
the Greekes call it Peneigta, we call it oner labor, lumpe 
with the origmall or rather {iJte citrfous) for his ouermneh 
cunositie and studie to siiew hiinselfe fine in a light matter 
x73o-(5 B uley (folioi, Pencigy, needless caution or liouble 
in an operation 1823 Crabb Technol Diet, Perieigy 
{Rhci ) , a bombastic or laboui ed style. 

Penfascioular to -gastrie see Peri- a, b 
Pengale, -all, valiants of Parcgal Obs, 

II Perigastrula (pengae stizria). Embryol 
[mod.L. (Haeckel 18 , .) f. Peri- + Gastrula.] 
The Gastrula arising fiom a Pemblastio ovum, 
Hence Penga'strular a So Pengastrula^tion, 
the formation of a pengastnila, 

1876 Lankester in Q. frnl. Mmosc Sc XVI 63 The 
invagination of the PenblastuU to foim the Perigastinla 
1879 tr IfaeckePs EvoU Man I viii 200 Surface cleavage 
results in a Bladder-gastrula {Pengasirula) the usual form 
among Aiticulated AnimaK 

Ferigee (pe udgf). Asir, Forms * see below. 
[In curicnt form, a. F. pdiigde (1557 in Ilatz.- 
Darm.), ad 1 5-1 6th c. L. perineum, pertgmim (cf. 
inusiex—mtiss&um^ etc,), ad, late Gr. TrepiyeioVy in 
Ptolemy, 'perigee’, neuter of wtpiyms adj , ‘ close 
around the earth’, f. ire/x around + 7^0, 7^ the 
earth. In earlier Eng use the woid was used in its 
Gr. or L. form {-geon^ -gsson, -getp/it -gsetwt).^ 

L That point in the orbit of a planet at which it 
IS nearest to the eaith. In the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
applicable to any planet ; now usually lestricted 
to the moon ; rarely used of the position of the 
sun when the eaith is in poiikehon Opposed to 
Apogee i 

a. In form perigeon, -gmon, -geum, -geeum ; 
pi. -a, t -ons, t -urns , phrase tn perigee 
*594 Blundevil Exerc vii xliv, 344 b, His [the sun’s] 
swift motion is when he is in the opposite ^int to the Ange, 
wiled Peugeon 1603 Sir C Heydon ^ud Astral xi. 248 
Those points which we call Apogsea, or Pen^ma. i 6 n% 
B wiox Aftat Mel ii it iv (1651) 284 The motion of the 
planetSj their magnitudes, apogeums, perigeums, excentn 
cui« 1682 P/til Trans, XIII 82 The Satellite was then 
m Pmgseo 1704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Pengmn, or 
Perigmtm, is a Point in the Heavens, wherein a Planet is 
said to be in its nearest Distance possibly from the Earth 
Philos, Prtnc Nat Reltg i 213 If the JMoon 
IS then in her Peiigeum, 1794 Suliivan Vtevo Nat I 393 
When both luminaties are in the equator, and the moon in 
perigeo 1799 W Tookf View Russian Enip, I 56 Four 
[daj's] befoic the full moon, two after its transit through the 
perigaeum 1844 Lingard Anglo Sax Ch (1845) II. xi 
173 From Pliny [they] inferred, that in the pengeum their 
velocity must be apparently increased 
^ III form tpengdy fperige, perigee. 

*594 J Davis Seaman's Sect, i Wks (Hakl Soc) 245 
Her [the moon’s] swift motion is in the opposite of auge or 
— » Sylvesfer Dw 11 11 iv Columnes 


S3 . , 

that Plannet appear Brightest when she is Eclipsed tn her 
Pei ige, being neai est to the Eai ih 2642 H More Song of 
6 out II 1, 11 VI, As Cynthia in her stouping Pcijgee, Ihat 
deepei ivades in the earth*? duskish Cone. *70$ C Purshall 
Mech Macrocosnt hq The Moon is not always in 
Pciigee, when in Opposition to the Sun x834iV«/ Philos , 
•^droni 35/1 (U. Kn Soc) The sun is in peiigee about Ihe 
30th of December 1834 bins Somervit lr Conne v Phys Sc 
xiu (183s) ITS The spring tides are much increased when the 
because she is then nearest to the eaith 

f 2. The point of the heaven at which the sun has 
the least altitude at noon , i. e. at the winter 
solstice. 0 pp. to Apogee 2 Obs. 

*®4o 9 , Watts tr Bacon's Ado Learn, 146 The Apogee 
or ™dle pmnt , and Perigee or lowest point of heaven 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep vi v 293 In the Apogeum 
or highest pmnt (which happeneth in Cancer) it is not so hot 
undei mat Tropick on this side the Equator as unto the 
other side in the Pengeum or lowest part of the Eccentuc 
fii (Cf Apogee 3.) 

1651 Biggs New Disp 155 Diseases in Perigmo or declina- 
tion x66a Glanvill Lux Orient xiv. 119 They have bad 
their Perigees as well as their Apogse's, their Verges 
towards the body and its joys as well as their aspires to 
nobler objects 2670 Eachard Cont Clergy 54 Sometimes 
be withdraws himself into the apogseum of doubt, sorrow, 
and despair , but then he comes again into the perigaeum of 
joy, content, and assurance 

So Fevige al, Ferlge'axi cidjs. pertgi^utti 
-f- -AL, -an], of or pertaining to perigee. 

*743^^*^' Trans, III. 166 Anewmethod for measuring 

the difference between the apogeal and pengeal diameters 
of the sun xSxa Woodhouse Astron, xxxiil 313 The apo- 
gcan and pengean lunar distances. 1B67-77 G F Chambers 
Astron tr. u 17a The Moon b«ing,.ma perigean position. 


IlFerigenesis (periidgenesis). Btol. [mod. 
L., f. Gr nepi loand, about + Genesis,] Haeckel’s 
term foi a theory of reproduction which attributes 
the phenomena to rhythmical vibialions of plasti- 
dulesoi protoplasmic molecules ; * wave-generation * 
1879 Corn Or/g, Biiiesi i vi 329 ’J he Dynamic Ihcoiy of 
reproduction 1 proposed in 1871, and it has been since 
adopted by Haeckel under the name of pengenesib 

Periglandular to -gnathic - sec Pebi- a, b. 
f Perrgnous, a. Obs rai^e^K Yoi *perineoU 5 
= Perineal. 

1541 R Copland Gvydon's Quest, Chu mg I iv. Where 
oughte incysyon to be made foi the stone in the bladder? 
At the neexe without the seame perignous 
Ferigon (pe ngpn). Geom [iireg. f Peri- + 
Gr, ^oovta angle] The angular magnitude tiaced 
out by a line in tuining once completely around 
one end as centre, an angular quantity of 360 
tlegiees, or four right angles. 

I t868 Sanofman Peltcoieius 304 A light angle is both one 
half of ahemiperigon 01 a henusemipcrigon, and one fouilh 
I ofaperigon 91892 G. B Haisiid^Aw 6 ynth Geom B 
If we tuin still more, until the moving ray lias made a com- 
plete lotation .the angle is called a pciigon. 

Ferigonal (peri'gonal), a [irrcg. f. Pbri- 

GONB + -AL] ^PEBIGONIAL 
x88i Carplnilr Mitrosc §339 (ed. 6) 411 The anlhetidia 
or male organs of hphagnacise arc grouped in catkins at 
the tips oflateial branches, each of the iinbucatcd pcrigonal 
leaves enclosing a single globose aniheiidium on a slender 
footstalk. 

Ferigone (peug^mn). Also in L. form peri- 
go’nium, [a,F pdngone^^^,nioA,\^.pcngomtmy 
f. Gi. irept round + 7 i5vos oilspring, seed, 

Perigomum was introduced by Heel wig (1787) for the 
floial envelopes geneially, and also used by him specially of 
Mosses, It was applied by Ehrhart in 1788 to the fioral 
envelopes in Phanerogams sop£iigone\ty De Candolle 1813 ] 

1 . Bot, a. *= Peiuanth i b 

18x9 Linolly lr, Richaids Obsetv, Fruits and Seeds ij 
note. That pait in Cat ex which Linnseus called a neclanum 
. IS perhaps, as Mr Brown has observed, a true pt) tgomum, 
1832 — Iniiod Bot 114 Some writers, among whom arc 
Link and De Candolle, have substituted Perigomum for 
Pertauthium, Ehrhart, with whom the name Perigomum 
originated, called it double when the calyx andcoiolla arc 
distinct, and single if they are not distinguishable. x88o 
Gray Sti net Bot vi. § i (ed. 6) 164 Floral Envelopes, Peri- 
anth, or Fetigone, the floial leaves or coverings, Jbtd, 
a later term [than pcrianlbium], has the advan- 
tage of meaning something around the reproductive oigans 
D. The leafy investment of the male organs of 
mosses, the male * perianth* (Tbriantit i c). 

1B63 Berkeley Brit Mosses Gloss 312 Pengontum, the 
male infloiescence X875B1NNCIT & Dypr tr Sachs* Bot, 
320 The male perianth (Pertgomum) fin mosses] is of three 
different forms 1889 Blnnett & hloRUAV Ltyptog Bot 
X42 Ihe male perianth or peiigone is usually composed of 
bioader, slioiter, and thicker leaves, not unfiequciuly icd. 

2 . Zoot, A sac formed by the outer pails of the 
gonophore of a hydroid. 

1871 G. J Allman Monogt, Gymnohlastic Ilydiotds 1. 
p XV, Peiigomum the walls of a bporosac by which the 
genei alive elements are confined, and in whicli, uhen fully 
developed, three lamina may be demonstrated. x888 — in 
Challenger Rep XXllI ii p pengonium ox 

sac formed by the moie cslemal part'i of the gonuphote 
Hence Ferig’oniaX (peiig<f‘»*nial) a, [mod L folia 
perigoniaha (Iledwig)], pei laming to a pengo- 
nium. 

X870 BlntlkV Maiu Bot (ed 2) 366, 3 or 6 small leaves, 
termed perigonial, and constituting collectively a perigone, 
|]F6rigord (p^r/goi), AlbO 8 (corruptly) 
-goxde, -go. Name of a district m the south- 
west of France, famous for its truffles. Hence 
Pdrigord pie, a meat pie flavoured with truffles ; 
also applied to other rich or highly-seasoned pics 
X75alMRs Dilany in Lift Corr 8o A perigord pie had 
been sent foi on the occasion, to be directed to a merchant 
ill Dublin 1788 Hist in Ann Reg. 170/2 Hie bill of fare 
. Pengo Pye *900 IPcstiu, Gas, 20 Jan 2/x Now, if there 
Wto one delicacy above another that Rafpli prized U was 
a Pengord pie 

II Ferigordiuc (per/goulfn). Also -gour-, 
-jourdme [a, F pingoidim^i^xn.oi -tiiyi, Pir%~ 
gold sec prec] A country dance of Pengord, 
sometimes accompanied by singing ; also, the music 
for such a dance, in lively tnpTc rhjthm 
x88o in Grove Diet , Perigouidine 
II Ferigraphe (ptii*giaft) Obs [a. Gr. ircpi- 
ypdfpi) hue drawn round, f ntpi wound + ypaift'Q 
wnting, line ] a An inscription around something 
b (See quot. 1753 ) 

1674 Jcakt Arii/i (1696) 86 Hus piece of Coin .. shewed 
the Vessel in which the Manna was, inscribed with the 
Pengiaphe Shekel Israel 1753 Chambers Cycl. iiupp , 
Perigi apke, a word usually understood to express a carel^s 
or inaccurate delmeation of any thing" but in Vesahus it is 
used to express the white lines or impressions that appear 
in the musciilus rectus of the abdomen. [Copied by Webitcr 
1828 with substitution of Perigraph for Pengraphei whence 
in^ubseq. Dictionaries, with a derivative adj Perigiephic.'l 

Pengrine, Perigua, obs forms of Pebeobtne, 
Piragua. 

II Ferigyninm (peridgimi^m). Bot Rarely 
MghciMd as perigj^e (peTidgin). tmod.L., f. 
Gr, TTf^ round + yw^ woman, wife, in Bot, ^pistil \] 
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Name introduced by Link for a structure sur- 
rounding the ovary ^ In current use : a. A mem- 
branous saC} investing the ovary in the Sedges 
(jCarex ) ; the ulriculus b. A part of the leafy 
investment of the female organs of mosses, c 
The membrane mvesting the archegomum in some 
liveiworts ( = Peeianth i c). 

iBzz in Gray Nat Afr, Bnt PI 1. 163. 1863 Elwcclfy 
Bnt Mosses Gloss 312 Perigymumt the leaves encircling 
the feitile bud 1870 Hooker Stud Plora 398 Fruit in 
• Caiex enclosed in the perigynium 1882 Vines SatJvs' Bet 
359 A peiigynium grows lound the archegonia as a special 
membranous envelope. 

Perigynous (peii-d,5iii0fa), a, Bot [f mod.L 
^enpn-tis (Jussieu 1789) (f Gr. vepi around + 
yvvrl wife, female, pistil) i* -ous. In mod 
gym ] Situated around the pistil or ovory . said 
of the stamens when growing upon some pait 
surrounding the ovaiy (eithei the calyx, or the 
corolla, or the edge of the hollowed receptacle) ; 
also said of a /lowei 111 which the stamens aic so 
placed. Opp to EriOYifOUS and Hypooynous 
1807 R A Salisbury in Trails Linn Soc* VIII i 
That inseuion of the Stamina which the celehiated Jusbicu 
has deiioniinaled Peiigynous 1830 Lindlly Nat Sysi 
Bot Introd. 27 Oi they [stamens] contract an adhesion . 
with either the calyx or corolla, when they become > 
gynoas 1875 Bennett & Dylr Sadis' Bot, aoo 1 he pen- 
gynous flowei of a rose. 

80 Perl gyny, the condition of being peugynous 
x88o Gray Struct, Bet, vi § 3 (ed. 6) 183 The perigyny 
may be nieiely the adnation of petals and stamens to calyx, 
or the adnation of the calyx. 1887 Athenmm 10 Dec. 
7S7/3 The shortening of the axis within the flower, giving 
the tiansition from hypogyny through peiigyny to epigyny 

II Perihelion (penhJli^n). Astr, Also 7-8 
-lum PL .la. [A Grsecized form of mod.L. 
perthchttvt (f, Gr. irepf dose about + ijAios sun), 
the latter introduced by Kepler on the analogy of 
perigeuut^ (see Ptodr, Dissert, Cosmo^ 

graphtcamm^ 1596, and Epitome Asiromm, Co- 
pemic 1618). Cf, Y, piuMhe (1740 in Hatz,- 
2>ann.).] 

1 . That point in the orbit of a planet, comet, or 
other heavenly body, at whicli it is nearest to the 
sun, Opp to Aphelion. 

x^Phil Tfans 1 240 Not at pre&cnl in the 
of itb Oi be, but nearci itb Aphelmm x6oo Llyuourn Cw s 
M at A 768 'Ihc Apheliwn ib P, and the Pcrihchum X. 
Jliid 773 In Figuie XXXV a is the ApAebon^p the 
PariAcUon, Keill Exam The Earth (1734) 319 

Comets alter their letuin ft om the Regions beyond Satuin, 
befoie they ariive al their Peuhelia Again 17x4 Deriiam 
Astro- TAcol vm iv (1726) 237 ITieComeLm 1680, in its Peri- 
helion, was above x66 limes nearer the Sun than the Eailh is. 
X71S tr Giegory's Astrou I 147 In its ascent fiom the Sun, 
fiom the Perihelium to the Aphehutn 1834 Mrs Somervill c 
Connea Phys, Sc xii (183s) 108 The return of comets to 
their perihelia Ibid xxxv. 374 When the comets are in 
peiihelip x88o A R. Wallace hi Life viii 138 Durmg 
the period we are now discussing the south polar area, 
having Its winter in perihelion, would have had less ice 
attnb, 1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr Set, Men (1841) 1 
239 The peiihelion distance [of a planet]. 1867-77 Y, 
Chamblbs Astran, iv, lu 292, Dec 0, 1838, was the epoch of 
the next pet ihelion passage x88x Proctor Poetry Jj stron, 
xi 397 Clouds of meteoric matter making their xicrlhelion 
swoop around the sun 

2 . Jig Highest point, * zenith L 

x8o4 W Taylor in Ann, Rffn 11 332 Mr. Pitt was now 
in the peiihebon of his popularity 1873 H Sri nclr Stud, 
boctol IX 239 From the perihelion of patriotism he is 
canted to the aphelion of anti-patriotism. 

Hence Perihellal, Fertile llau adjs,^ of oi 
belonging to perihelion (Now rare or O^j.) 

z6go Llvbourn Curs, Math 772 As is ihe Aphelian 
Distance of the Planet to the Peiibelian Distance 1738 
Maciiin \wPhil Trans , XL 220 The Penhclian Distance 
IS many times less than the Semi<-distaiice of the Foci. 1784 
Phil Trans, LXXV 144 To find the position of the axis 
and the peiihelial distance. 

Perihepatic, -hepatitis: see Pbui- a, c. 
Perihermenial (penhaimxmal), a. [f Gr. 
v€p\ ipurjvtlas' sec below. Cf. med.L. *perter- 
mema, Interpretationes ' (Du Cange) ] Pertainmg 
to or characteiisiic of Ausiotle's treatise Xlcpi 
kpfiTfvtias (‘ concerning inteipretation’) , also, Of or 
pertaining to inlerpietation. Also (erron.) Fexl- 
hermi acal 

fl£tS39SucLiONi?tf/>^c Wks 1843 1 209Surmysedvnsurely 
in their perihcimeniall principles [waigi/i] Pcrihermenias, 
Latine inteipretalio, &c. 17x6 M, Davies Athen Bnt, II 
xsx [He] could never be pievail’d upon . by the Pen- 
hermiacal Innuendo's of both Universities .to undertake 
the History of the Reformation of the Churcli of England. 
X890 Cent Diet, s v., AristotleN doctrine in this book 
fllepl ipfojveias} does not ptecisely agree with that of hfS 
‘Analytics’, and is esWed penhermental doctrine 
Peri-intestiaciil : see Pbri- a. 

Fer^ove (peTidgm). Astr, [« F. pirtptroe 
(1766 m Bailiy Essai 80), in tsisAXj, penjavum^ 
{ Peri- + L, Jov-em Jupiter, after perigee^ pert- 
helion,] That point m the orbit of any one of 
Jupiters satellites at which it is nearest to Jupiter. 

X837 Whbwell ffisi Induct, Sc, vil iv II. sag Deter- 
mining the direction of the motions of the perijove and node 
of ea5i satellite, 1838 Penny Cyel, XI. 385/3 The first 


satellite . will either be moving from penjove towards 
apojove, or from apojove towards penjove x88x Nature 
XXIII 298/2 

Peril (pe*nl), sh, Foims • 3- peril ; also 3-5 
perile, -yl, 4 -ele, 4-5 -ille, -yle, -elle, 4-6 -el, 

4- 7 -ill, 5 -aill, -eill, -eyl(l, 5-6 -ylle, -ayle, 

5- 7 -ell, -yll, 4-6 paril, etc , 6 perr-j (also 5 
peral, -ol, pearl, 6 pearil, pearrell) [a Y 
piril (10th c, m litlre) = Pi penl^ perilh^ Cat. 
peril y li, pengliQ :~L perltulitvi^ pertclwn expeii- 
ment, trial, risk, danger, f.root of ex-pet t-rt to try, 
make tiial kA-V - culuin^ suffix naming instiuments.] 

1 The position or condition of being imminently 
exposed to the chance of mjury, loss, or destiuc- 
tionj risk, jeopaidy, dangei 
<xxa25 Ano', R, 194 Gostlicn fondunge .mel beon, uoi }>e 
pciil, icleoped breoste wunde. 1297 R Glouc, (Rolls) 2208 
Of pei il a se & eke a lond. a 1300 Cursor M 24852 (Cott ) 
pe manners war neuer in parel [v r peiel] mar 1390 
Gower Cottf II 168 Satiirnus after his exil Fro Crete cam 
in gret peiil ?c:x40o Lydg. Chorhi tj- Byrde 183 Who 
dicdeth no paryll, in paryll he shall falle. a 1533 Lo 
Blrnlrs Iltton Ixxxtii 257 He was neuer in his Tyfe m 
sucheperell X57S Mm, Mag, Dk, Somerset xliv, Con- 
stant I was mmy Princes guorel, To dye or hue and spaied 
for no parel, xggs Shaks Tohn in u aps The perill of our 
cuises fight on thee So heauy, as thou shall not shake them 
off, 1749 SuoLLTyrr Regieitu ir. vui, Glory Is the fair child 
of peril x832 W. Irving Alhambra 11 - 166 Having com- 
manded at Malaga during a tune of peril and confusion, 
X875 JowETT Plato (ed 3) V. 128 In the liour of peril 
b Const, {a) ^that which is exposed to danger 
(chiefly with life) ; (^) ^the evil fate that threatens, 
or (oks, or are/i ) ^the cause of danger; tW 
with inf, (pds ) 

X340 Hampolc Pr. Come 161 In erete penile of saul es 
Jiat man pat has witt and myiide and 11a gude can ^ 1450 
St Cnthoert (Surtees] 1740 In perill of koii lyues \>ai stode. 
XS96 Shaks Merck F, u li 173 To be in perill of my life 
with the edge of a featherbed. X790 Palev I/otsi Paul 
Wks. 182^ III. 174 He acquitted him<;elf of this commission 
at the peiil of his life. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rvdge 11, You 
weie never m such pent of your life asyou have been within 
these few momenls 

<^*375 Cursor M, 26193 (Faiif.) Quen men is in perel ICoit 
waUij of dede 1377 Lancl. P PL B. xiv. 301 J)orw be pas 
of altoun Pouerte my^te passe with-outc peiil of lobbynge. 
X48X Caxton Myrr 11 vi 76 Kynge Alysaundre eschewed 
the pat ell and daunger of thise olyfauiites. 1553 Bale 
yocatyon in IlaiL Misc* (Malh) I 330 In paicll of the 
sea, in paieli of shypwrack, 16^ Sir T Hlrbert Treat 
5 The ship-lwyes weie 111 perill of those Sharkes X876 
Geo. Eliot Dan, Dot xlviii, A vessel in peril of wieck 
CX38S Chaucer L, G, (fr, zvn Dido, Iheic as he was in 
pariT foi to sterue cx48b Caxton Blanchardyn hi 201 He 
was in peieyll to lose hym sclfe and all his oosLe, 1596 
Shaks. Tam SAr, Inducl 11. 124 In peiill to xncuiie youi 
foimei malady. 

2. (with a and pi) JS. case or cause of peril ; ph 
daiigcis, iibks. 

Peril of the sea (Marine Insurance) see quot 1872. 
rtX3oo Cursor M, 4051 (Cott) O penis [v.r perebs] bat he 
fell 111 Suni-quat to tell i sal bigin. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor xl 
26 In perehs of flodis, in peiels of theues, in perelis of kyn, 
in peiels of helhen men [etc.] 1450-80 ti. Secreta Secret 
21 Peieylis and dtsesis that aic to come of weires, pesti 
lencis [etc,]. ax548 lAhVLChron,,Hen IPish, Toauenture 
themselfes on a newe chance and a doubtful] pare!). 1774 
Goldsm Nat, ^«/.(x 776) VI i8t Scarce one in a thousand 
suivives the numerous penis of its youth. 18x7 W Selwyn 
Law Nisi Pnusifid, 4) II 893 It is the province of tlie jmy 
to deteimtne, whether the cause of the loss be a peril of the 
sea or not. 1872 IVhartofis Lam Lex s, v , Penis of the 
sea aie strictly the natural accidents peculiar to tlie water, 
but the law has extended this phiase to compieheud events 
not attributable to natural causes, as captures by piiates, 
and losses by collision, wheie no blame is atlacbablc to cithei 
ship, or at all events to the injuied ship. X875 Joweit 
Plato (ed 3) L 93 Soldicis,. who are courageous in penis 
by sea x8^ Mawh, Exam, 3 May s/i TJie certain perils 
of such an alliance 

3 . Phrases, fa. At all peril{s • at whatever 
risk , be the consequences what they may. By the 
{for^up) peril of my soul, upon my pertliCio . used 
as asseveialions. In peril of : at the risk of, under 
the penalty of (see also i b). Ods 

13 E,E /».C.85AtallepGiyles,qiiolhbeprophete, 

I aproclie hit no nerre 1362 Langi P PI A vi 47 Nai, 
bi b® p®nl of my soule, quod peis £1386 Chaucer fV'ifd s 
Prol 561 My gaye scarlet gytes, Thisc woimes ne thise 
Motthes ne thise mytes Vpon my peril fietc hem neuer 
a deel, — Menh, T 1127 Vp peiil of my soule 1 shal nat 
lyen x44ro-85 Malory Aithur iv. 1 1x9 Ye lady, on my 
arel, ye shal see hit 1607 SnAKa Cor iii ui 103 Wee 
anish him our Citic In perill of piecipiLalioo From off the 
Rocke 1 arpeian. (iSaoBYROW Mar Fat, i 11, '1 hat I speak 
the truth. My peril be the proof] 
h. At {ion, to) your {/its, etc) peril, you 
(etc ) taking the risk or lesponsibility of tlie con- 
sequences esp, m commands, or warnings, icfer- 
nng to the risk incurred by disregaid or dis- 
obedience. 

*433 Foils ofParlL IV 477/1 Such as they woll answere 
fore atte here penile. X480 Caxton CAron, Eng ccxiv. 200 
He sente hastely that they shold not fyght, and yf they dyd 
that they shold stonde to hir owne peryTle 7^x550 Freirts 
of Bermk 541 in Dunbads Poems (1893)303 Gif thow dois 
nocht, on thy awui pcrrell beid [ssbe it) 1590 Shaks Mtds, 
N, III. 11. 17s Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 
Lest to thy perill thou abide it deare 1632 Massinger City 
Madam iv, u, Master Shneve and Master Marshal On 
your perils, do your oifices. xfi&l in Buecieuch MSS, (Hist. 


MSS Cdmm ) I 541 As they will answer the contraiy at 
their perils 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), sometimes used 

by way of thieatnin^ Do such a thing at your Peril 17x0 
De Foe Crusoe it. xi, We bade them keep off at their peril. 
1832 Ht Mariineau Hillty Valley 111 46 Shew youiselves 
at your peril. x88i R BvcHAm}^ God ^ Maul 141, ‘I must 
do my master's bidding * ‘At your peril ! I have but to give 
the word, and they would duck you ui the hoisepond ' 
t c. Without the peril of . beyond the (dangerous) 
reach or power of : cf. Danger sb, 1 b. Obs mie 
1590 Shaks Mtds N iv i 158 To be gone from Athens 
where we might be Without thepeiill of the Athenian Law. 
1 4 A matter of danger ; a perilous or dangerous 
matter. Const it ts peril, it is dangeioug (to do 
something) Obs 

1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 6786 pe heieraen of b® lend wolde 
horn al day meue pat hu nadde non eir of lum St pat gret 
peril It was Vor per mqte com to al be lond giet wo uor huch 
Las. C1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol 89 Peiil is bothe fyraiid 
tow tassemble, c X400 maundlv (Koxb.) xwi 123 It es 
eiete peiil to puisue pu Taitarenes frx45o Knt dela Tour 
(1868) 60 Whcdir it were pcrelle to do her counsaile 01 not 
c 1540 Pilgr T 164 111 Thynne's Animadv 81 You know 
what pel I ele it is toqcthei to ley byidis fist vnto the fyer 

6. attnlh and Comb , as pei il-proof, •daieng adjs. 
1605 Sylvlsilr Du Battas ii hl h, bathers 75 A bioad 
thick bieastplatc High peril proof ag iinsi alllictioii 1807 
hloN'iGOMrRY IV IndiLS ii. 141 The \ahant seized in pcril- 
daiing fight 

Hence Pe’Tilless a,, without or fiee fiom pen). 
ai 6 s 4 SvLvzhTLR Lilt Baifasyi In then chamber paiii- 
lesse, peiil-lesse 

Peril (pe nl), v, [f prec. sb.] 

1 . tians. To put in peril, expose to danger; to 
imperil, endanger, risk, hazard 
1567 Maplet Gr Forest 37 b, If liir yong be hurt or 

g eiilfed in then eie&ight. 1586 Jas. VI m Ellis Orig. Lett, 
er 1 III. 19 It inicht peircll my reputation amongst my 
subjectis. 1647 Trapp Comm Rev, 1. 5 Jonathan pen! led 
his life, for love of David 183a Ht Mariineau Each 4 
Alt 111 34 The world would be perilled by their coming 
together. 1856 Kanc A fct Exfl I xv, 17B It threatened 
to encioach upon oui anchorage, and peril the safely of tlic 
vessel 

2 To take the risk of, venture upon, rare, 

1849 W E, Ayioun Edtn, after Floaden x, Thou hast 
done a deed of daring Had been perilled but by few. 
fS intr. To be m danger. Obs, lare, 

1641 Milton C 4 Goat 11 m Wks (1847) so To stait back, 
and glob itself upwaid fiom.. any soil where with it may 
peril to Slam itself. 1647 Comm Matt mv 23 Whilst 
the disciples were perilling, and well-nigh perishuig, Christ 
was praying for them. 

Hence Fe rilled ppl, a,, exposed to danger. 

1845-6 Trench l/uts. Lcct, Ser i vii 120 To do battle for 
some perilled tiuLli. 1846 — Mirac wxii (x862)449 The 
ualuial instincl of defence and love to then peiilled Lord 
Perilaryngeal, -laryngitis ; see Pebi- a, c 
t Fexile'ptic, tz- Obs, rare^^, [ad Gr. ire/w- 
\rjirTtic 6 s, f. mpCKafx&aviiv to compieheud, f. 
around + Xaix&bv^iv lo lake, seize.] Comprehen- 
sive ; characleiized by comprehension. 

1678 CuDWORTH Iniell Sysi 1 111. § 37. 163 The things in 
the world, aie not admmislred meiely by S^rmatick 
Reasons, but by Ferileptick (that is, Comprehensive Intel- 
lectual Reasops) 

Perill, obs form of Pearl, Peril. 

II Perilla (pSirlS). Bof, [inpd.L (Ljnnjcus, 
1764); oiigin unknown.] A small genus ol 
Labiates, natives of eastern Asia; esp. P mmoides, 
grown as a half-hardy oinamental plant on account 
of ils deep-puiple leaves 

1788 Rees Chamber^ Cycl, PertUa, in Botany There 
IS only one species. 1887 G NtdioUon's Dwt. Cat den, 
Perilla, a genus coiwisting of only two or three species, , 
natives of the mountams of India and China. X900 Etho 
12 June i/s Geiamums, calceolarias, perilla, and coleus 
wcic not allowed to intrude their weedy presence. 

Perilobtriar ‘ see Peri- a. 

Perilous (peiibs), a, {adv) Forms, see 
Peril, and cf. Parlous [a AF perillous - OF. 
penllos, -etts, inod.F. ptnlleux :-L perkul5s-um, 
f. perfail-uvi , sec Peril and -ous.J 
1 , Fraught with penl; causing or occasioning 
great danger , full of nsk ; dangerous , hazardous. 

c X290 «S' Eng, Leg, I 258/84 Heo come to a deop watur 
and perilous ciaso Will Palemen^t pere J?e pres was 
peiefoiiste, he piiked in foimest exays Sc Leg, Sautis 
xMx (Plucidas) 2 Lat xjenonce is rycht pei douse ^2470 
Gol 4 Gam 1104 Ane wounder peialous poynt x^ 
Caxton babks of lEsopm xx, To coimerse with folke of 
euylle lyf is a thyng moehe peiyllous. iS46 Raynor Syrik 
ManAynde 62 This is the paielloust maner of byith tlmt is 
1643 Prynnc Sov Ptrvaer Pad, i (ed, 2) at Put to death 
as .ipeiilous enemy lo the Kingdome 1789 Belsimm Ess 
I, Yiii x6s Ml Locke and his friends are reduced to a most 
erplexing and peiilous dilemma 1836 W Irving Astoria 
II, 165 The latter felt they were in a perilous predicament 
x8m Macaulay Ntst, Eng. vL II, 32 The most arduous 
antfpenlous duties of fiiendship. 

1 2 . Capable of inflicting or doing serious haim , 
arousmg a feeling of peril ; greatly to be dreaded 
or avoided; dreadful, ternble, awful , « Par- 
lous 2. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve*s T. 260 Alayn auyse thee The 
Millere is a perilous man c x43o'Lvdg Min Poems (Percy 
Soc) 119 A perilous dyinbyng whan beggers up arise To 
hye estate X525 Ld Blrnlrs II cc\Ui [cc^^^lx] 
747 They are the peryloust people of the v\oilde, and most 
outragyoust if they be vp. 1530 Palsgr. 588/1 It is a 
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perylous noyse, I tell you, to here a bee hosse in a boxe 
01^8 Hall Chron , Rich III agb, When any blustennge 
wynde pereIou& thunder or terrible tempest, chaniied 1579 
w. WiLKiNSOY Conjui Familye 0/ Lorn 26 b, Instructed 
how with a raaUtiouii myude and perilous wit, he might 
runne descant at will 159* Shaks Rom ij* Jui i 111 53 
It had vpon it brow \ perilous knock, and it cry ed bitteily, 
1606 Hollvnd Suiton 134 With her perilous fingeis ,shee 
would not sticke to lay at the face and eyes of othei small 
Children playing together with hei 
+ B. as adv, = Pahlous B. Obs 
1398 R Bernard tr. Tert^ice, Ihattiont in 111, This is a 
perilous naughtie queane. 1849 James ]Voodman\\\i Lovel, 
you look perilous grinu 

Perilously (ixjTibsh), ativ, [f prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a manner involving peril , very dangerously. 

1340 Ayenb 254 Hy uly^b peiilouslichc zuo bet hy hyre 
spiTbi and ualb ofte into grineb of uojelere of helle 
*377 Bangl. I\ pc B. Prol 151 A cat of a courte plejde 
wi> hem penloublysh x4Bx Caxtom G<hii.J[jfioy cUxiv, 258 
Wherof cam grete stenche wheiof the aycr wax coiriipte 
ouer peiyllously 1361 T Norton Lalvtn's Inst iv xx 
{1634) 740 Many herein doe penllously erre 1624 Sandlrson 
Setiu I 112 People, as they are suspicious, will be talking 
pamlonsly 1709 Strype Ann Ref I xl 413 The Queen 
fell peiilloubly sick 1897 Mary Kingslev W 4/9 #60596 
Head man comes peiilously near breaking his neck by 
frequent^falls among the locks 

Pe rilousness. [i as piec + -ness.] The 
quality of being peiilous, dangeiousness. 

*57* Goldikc Ca/&'/« onPs tp Ded 3 llie perilou^nes of 
thib piesent time 1727 in Bailfy vol II 183* Miss 
Yongb Cnmcos (1877I Iv iv 45 A sense of the periiousnesb 
of the post to any honebt man 

t Pe rilsome, a Obs [f, Pebil sb + -some.] 
Fraught with peal ; perilous. 

1393 Nashe CAnsfs I Wks (Grobart) IV 239 They so 
poybon the aj re that from them pioceedeih thys periilsome 
contagion x6s8 Wither B} it Rcmcm, iii 241 No time to 
come Can send me to a p»ace, so penisome, That I shall 
feare it. *630 Davcnant Gotuhbbtt Pref , The people be 
often the greater enemy, and more peiiKome, being nearest. 

PerilymplL (pe nlimf) jinat [mod. f Peri- 
+ Lymph.] The clear iluid contained within the 
osseous labyrinth of the internal ear, and siuround- 
ing the membranous labyrinth. (Distinguished 
hom ENDOIYMPif ) 

1836-9 Todd Cycl Anai II 536/2 In biids the perilymph 
K in much less quantity than in the mammifera 1870 
Cai^erwooo Aitnd 6* Br, iii 74 The vestibule has a bony 
wall, and in its cavity is the fluid peiilymph in which the 
membranous vestibule is suspended 
Perilymphangial, etc see Tebi-. 

Pe rilympha'tiCf [fn i, f Perilymph + 
-AXic , in 2, i. Pert- ± Lymphatic ] 


into the lymphatic tract of all ve'rtehrates. ^ uattess 

Sysi MetL Vll, 548 The pen-lymphatic space of the 
internal ear. 

2 . Situated aioimd the lymphatic vessels 
1879 Bumstend VenenaL Diseases (ed 4) 612 This pen- 
lymphatic mflainmation is found in the thickness of the 
c^sule of Glisson 

Perimauoie^ obs form of Pyromancy, 

II Penmeningltis (peril mziundgortis) Path, 
[inod.L , ^ fenmemnx dura mater (f. Gr. irepi 
around + membrane, pia mater) + -irie ] In- 
flammation of the PerimeniitsCf or dura mater of 
the brain and spinal cord ; == Pachymeningitis. 

i8s7 inhlAYWn.£';r^w Dex 1892 Gower Dis Nitrous 
Syst I 266 x^AlUmit's Sysf, Med VI 881 External 
spinal pachyineiungitis.-lhis condition is also designated 
Mripachymeningms or simply ‘ perimeningitis 
Ferinient, obs. form of Pediment 
Penmetisteni. Bot [mod. (Rassow, in 
Ge», 1872) f. P* ai- + MBBiaiBai ] TSe outeimost 
layer of the meristem at a growmg point, which 
develops into the outer cortex and dermatoffen. 
x8^ lAcwcs.^^cornDeBatysPhaner 294 Exomeri<jtem 
IS divided into the Mesomeristem and the Perimeristem 
whiA IS the Outer 7one, foimmg the external cortex and 
the Dermatogen Endistem, Existem, Wesistem, and Pen. 
st^ are abbreviated expressions for these successive layers 

Perimeter (penmftM). [ad, h. fefwietros, 
a Gr. vepifxtrpos circumference, f. irepf around -1- 
fihpoy measure, cf. It/^nmeCrc (Floiio i6ii), 

^ • P^nmbtre (1541 in Hatz -Darm ) ] 

1 . The continuous line or lines formiug the 
boundary of a closed geometrical figure (curved or 

rectilmeal),or ofanyareaorsurface; circumference, 
periphery, outline ; also, the measure or length of 
the circumference (Cf Diambtbb 1, 2.) 

^ ^ypneroiomafiia 22 b, The Stilllced or Peri- 
T '^PP^niost CorSe. xIm 

® 173 A perimeter, which is the 

ciTCuite, or compasse of a figure WnisTmT riL 

Ciicle IS th ^ Perimeters are equal, the 

Tn capamous 1776 Kentish Irceo Comi, 227 

ir months, the whole perimeter or incbs?on 

the polygon will continually approach to 
coincidence with the circumference of the circle in which it 
IS inscribed xB8r Casey Sequel io Euclid il * 

Jtg> i63> B Jonson Magn Lady Induct.. He make«! that 
^ thither a diversity of guests, all 

pereons ofdifrcrent huniouis to make up his perimeter 

T ©.Applied to a space smroimding somethine- 
164* Milton Ch, Govt ir. iu, (1851) 168 In lespect of a 


woodden table and the perimeter of holy ground about it. 
the Priest esteems their lay-ships unhallow’d and unclean 
2 An instniment for measuring the field of vision 
and determining the visual powers of different 
parts of the retina. 

1873 H Walton Dis Lye T070 The petimetei bt ought 
tut by C C Jeaffreson, seems to be the best 1899 ‘Mlbutt's 


out uj V. j call rcsuii, seems VO ueiiie oesc xoqg ‘iiconin 
Syst Med VI 846 Their pi eciSL deteitmnation and localisa- 
tion requiie the assistance of the peiimeter. 

attnb X889 G A Blurv Dts hye 553 The result of a peri- 
metei examination lecoided on a chart 
Hence Peri meterless a 

X849 1 atPs Mag XVI 380 Illimitable, periineteiless, 
immutable space 

Perimetral (pcnm^ral), a rare. [f. L. 

(sec piec) + -AE. zU diametral 1 = 
Pebimetrio \. 

1683 H Morl Paralip. Piophei xxxii 290 The woids 
relating to the inner 1 louse, intimate a Pci inioti al dimension 
thcieof 

Perunetrial, -metritis see Peri- a, c 
Perimetric (peiimftnk),tfl Anat and/’a/A 
[f. Gi wept ai oimd + fji^Tpa iileriis + -ic ] Situated 
or ocLuning aiound the iiteius 
1889 J M Duncan Clin. Lcct. Dts }l^om xwiu 227 
Lumps produced by perimetric inflaiiinialion and adhesions 
Perimetric (penme'tnk), #72 ff, G, 
ix^rp os Perimeter h- -ic. cf. Metric] 

1 . Pei taming to a peiimeter or tircumference, 
in Cent, Diet. 

2 Peitaining to or obtained by a penmetci (Peri 
METER 2^1 or peiimctiy, 

X899 Allhuti's Syst Med VI, 761 A pcrimctiic chait,, 
shows merely a small ceniial spot of clear vision aiimnd the 
point of fixation Ibid VIII 108 PLiimetiiL obseivatioiis 
show that fiequcntly the fields of vision aie iiai rowed 
geneially foi both eyes 

So Pesime‘trlcal#x., hencePenme*trically«<A; 
x88a Ooilvie (Annandale), peitaining to the 
perimetei 1897 Alliidt^s Syst Med VI. 763 Studying 
penmetiically a case of homonymous hemianopsia. 

Perimetry (p&i*motri) [f. as Perimeter + 
-Y , cf geomehy, etc ] 

1. Measuiement loiind ; peiimeter. lAowrare, 
1370 Dee Maih Pref aiy b, To be certified, either of the 

length, perimetry, or distance lineall 1371 Diggls Pantom 
II XIV, N uj b, Ihe one is equall to the semidiamelcrs, the 
othei to the periinetiie or circumference X903 /ytstw Gas 
9 Jpn. 2/1 The contention that cranial peumetiy has but 
hjtle relation to cerebial quality is no doubt well founded 

2. Measurement of the field of vision by means of 
the perimeter (Perimeter 2) 

*893 Syd Sec Lba , Penmelryt the measuring the dinieii- 
sions, of the field of vision by means of the imetc) x8go 
Allbutis ^yst Med VI 847 It is unnecessary to convert 
peiimetry into a solemn function 

II Fenmonerula (pe nmone r^r^la) Kmhyol 
[mod.L, f. pEfii-+MoNERuiiA] The Monerula 
arising from a Peribiastio ovum 
1876 [see Plricytula] 

Perimorph (pe-rimpjf). Aim. [mod. f. Gr. 
vifK around 4- p>optpr} form.] (See quot. 1882,) 
Hence Perlino*rphLio, Perimo rpBous ac^s.^ pei- 
taining to or of the nature of a perimorph ; Peri- 
mo rphlarn, perimorphic condition, 
x88a Geikie Textbk Geot 11 it n 61 A mineral which 
encloses another has been called a Perimorph, one enclosed 
by another an Endomorph. 1888 Tlall Brt/tsA PeU og9 . 
Gloss. AA'i,Pe*ymofAhtsm Sheerer termed those crystals 
wMch consist meiely of a thin rind, the interior 
being filled with other minerals x888A HARKcimO y?nl. 
Oeol, Sec XLIV 453 Penmoiphic hornblende bordering 
1- f Psrimoi Mtous crystals. 

crystals, which are made up of a nucleus of one^neral 
suri^unded by an envelope of another. 

II Permorula (penm^; ii/fla). EinbryoL [mod. 
L., f. Peri- + Morul v.] The Morul v arising 
from a Peeibl ISTIO OVnm xBy 6 [see PLBicnuttJ 

tPen'iuplisli, f. Ois. Also-esh. [f. OF, 
lengthened stem of $memplir\o fulfil 
^oronghK f. par- - I>eb. 2 + e«Mtr-~L tm- 
pie, eta fill up] tram. To fnifil, accomplish, 
expiate. Also trerlmple-alah v. lienee 
fulfilment, completion 



11 Pepi^sium (perimi sisJfm) Anat, furei?. 
t. Gr. Tttpi around -i- iavs muscle (stem uv-) cf. i>en- 
carpiuniy etc.] The sheath of connective tissue 
enveloping a muscle. Hence Feximyslal a. 
pertaining to the perimysium. ' 

Usd, Lex , Pemuystuin Fascia ■tfi.jw 
Rokhtoal MmeUr ^ Thefr 

Th^SSysTumundetlSlctengf ’ ™ “S 

j *• Obs.rceie-o. [ad.L per- 

tn 4 ulgmi-tin . see Peb- 4 and Tmddmbnt.I ^ 
«.3 Cockeram, Penndulgeni, \oy genlle, courteous 

(pe ram) Bet. [ad. mod.L pmmum 

IsriiifE.] The outermost coat of a pollen-gram or 
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spore when tbeie aie ihiCQ^mtingj exh^ic oi exine^ 
and penne') 

1893 Kfrncr & OLivra Nat Hist Plants (1902) II 100 
1 he wall of pollen-gtains is, as a rule, three la> eicd Those 
thite layers aie —the internal one or initne., the middle one 
or exitnCy and the external one or penne The vanons 
sculplunngs, prickles, and othei unL\ennesse& of the outei 
CO it leally appeitam to the peiine 

Perineal, -geal (pcrinfal), a. [f Perine-bm 
• h -AL.] Off pertaining to, or situated in the 
peiiiieum Perineal body see Peuineum 
1767 A Campbell Leviph (1774) 23, I sufifeied a lol.al 
perineal excoriation 1833-6 Todd Cycl Anai 1 178,1 
These muscles ha\ e the e^ect of making tense the diflei mt 
pciinaial aponeuiosis x868 Sir H Thompson Dis of 
Pfosiale 3 The postenor layer of the deep perineal fascia. 
Perixie O-, used as combining form of I’eri 
EEUM, 111 a few teims of anatomy, pathology, etc 
Fexineooele (-sH) [Gi. tnmoui], peiincal 
hernia, Pexiue'opXa sty, a plastic opeiation on 
the peimcuin , so Ferine opla stlc a , Ferineoi- 
rhaphy (-piafi; [Gr. /Sai/nJ sewing, siiUiic], 
sutuie of the peiiueum when luplurcd , Feiiue 0- 
vagrinal a , lelaling to the perineum and vagina 
{Syd, Sox, Lcx)i Ferine o-vu Ivar a, 1 eluting 
to the peinieum and vulva. 

1811 IloorraVI/tf#/ ,/V?#/AT/jrt/6V x837]\Iayni FaPos 
L ev gxi/i A puineocele. 1893 iiyd, ,^ac I €,x , Pt-imetu 
plastic opei aiunif pei ineon h.iplij 1875 1 ,..F n , 1 ' 

^cl Med X 555 Hie opu.iuon ii c * [ '■n 18-2 

T G Thomas jP/i U^'amenied 3) li,. ' ' i 1 
IS now geneially adopted has leccMVcd the n.une of ]icii- 
neoi laphy 1837 Bullock Caseau r' Midwif 48 The nut vus 
aie derived fiom the deep bianch of the pcimeo-vulvai 
branch of the iiiteinal piulic. 

Perinephral, -ic, etc. • sec Peui- a, b, c. 
Peruierve (pe'imojv) Anat. [L 1’eri- + 
Nerve] - Perineurium, 

1873 A Flint Hem Syst 1 28 They [capillaiics] llc^c‘r 
pencirate^llie peiincivc 

I! Perineum, perinseum (iicimfi^m). Amt. 
[Late L^ (Csel Aurel ^440) pertnsoumf -niw/tj a. 
Gr. irtpivaiov, irepiveos, or peril, propel ly 'nijpip-: 
cf in same sense irrjfiva ; also itijjA's or wqpiVf ace. 
‘tn)piv(L scrotum.] The legion of the body be- 
tween the anus and the scrotum or vulva ; denoting 
cither the surface of this, or tlie mass of tissue 
{pef incal body) of which this surface foi ms the base. 
i 632 SjiLuwoou,Thepermeuin,/r;#W 6 ». x^3tr Blamard's 

I hys Did Jyd 2\ Pei inaium, the Ligamenloub beam be- 

the Cod and the Fundament. X754-64 bMfcLLiifi 
iUidtUif I 93 Jhe peiinaeuui, 1804 AiiLKMaiiv Ante* 
Obs 234, I made a cliviMon in the perniaaim 1842 E. 
Wilson Anai Fade M 193 Themusdea of tlic in.iincuiu 
are situated in the outlet of the pelvib. 

Perineural (peii,muo lal;, a [f Gr mpi 
aiound + i(vp-ov neive + -AL. cf naaal\ Sur- 
rounding or investing a nerve, or a bundle of 
nerve-fibies. 

*899 AllbuWs Syst Med VI 301 There is in all these 
cases Jeucoeytal infiltiation of the perineural she.uli 

II Perineuritis (pc ri,niur3i tis) Path [mod. 
L, f» next + -iTis.] Inflammation of the pcii- 
neuiium. Hence Ferineuritic (-i lik) a , pertain- 
ing to or affected with perineuritis (in quot misused 
for fetineural). 

1B78 A IIamilIon Dis 37 One a pen-ncuiitis, and 
A inflammation of the optic nerve itself. 1893 

A. S Ecclls Suatua 13 Distension of the petineuutic 
ymph-spaees x^lAllbuli\ Aysi.Mcd 11 58 Lepru cells, 
wnicb inliUiating the penneuiium produce pciineiiritis. 

II Penneurixun (periiQiuo rii;m) ^inat [mod. 

L , f. Or. letpe around + vevpov nerve : cf. Pet x- 
catptumi etc.] The slieath of connective Ussue 
enveloping a bundle of nerve-fibres. Hence Feri- 
Jieu rial <z , of or pertaining to the permeuruini. 

Neurilemma. 

*093 A b Eccles Setatica 13 In the lym|ihatas of the 
P ‘fic perineurium. zBoo 

mtersfitiaftissue^^^ The thickened perineurium and 

Perinuclear, •ocular • see Peri- a. 

Period (pl->n^), sb. Foots: s peryod, 

6 peryode, ponode, 6- period; see 
also Parody sbli [a, F f inode (J4thc, in Ilatz.- 
Darm.) = Sp.per/odo, It. /erwfo, ad L.fe/iod-iis, 
a. Gr. Treplobos going round, way round, circuit, 
revolution, cycle of jear*;, penodic jccurrence, 
coin-se, recurring fit of disease, orbit of a heavenly 
body, rounded sentence, f, irepi around + iSos w’ay ; 
in ancient L used only of the period or cycle of 
the four Giecian games, and of a complete sentence ; 

:n mecl L. m other of the Gr. sense*.] 

I, A course or extent of time, 
fl. The time during which anything runs its 
course; Ume of duration. Obs. 

an3* (Caxton 1A83I iv. xxvi, 72 For the tyme 

"^”^0 ^11 Dominions 
bv Aa Syloa§s ^7 How 

Peri^ ^ T ordinary 

-IT ® ?’ Priend \ ii Many 

Temples early gray have out-hved the Pbianusfs period. 

Cnronol. A round of time or senes of years. 
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marked by the recurrence of astronomical com* 
cidences (e g the changes of the moon falling on 
the same days of the solar year), used as a unit in 
chionology ; e. g the Callippic^ Dionysian^ Juhm^ 
Metonic period, Cf. CiCLii 2 

1613 [see Julian] 1694 Holdlk Disc Time (J), A cycle 
01 period lit an account of yeajs tliat has a beginning and 
an end too, and then begins again as often as it ends 
X696-1876 [see Cailii’Pic] 1704 J Harris Lex, 'lechn I, 
Petiod^ in Chionology, signifies a Revolution of a certain 
Number of Yeais, as the Metomck Feiiody the Julian. 
Period., and the Calippick Period 17x8 Pridfaux Connect 

0 Test II IV 331 In the language of Chronologeis 
a Cycle is a round of several yeais and a Peiiod a lound of 
several Cycles 17B7-1876 [see Dionysian 3] 

b. Aslfon, The lime in which a planet or 
satellite prforms its revolution about its primary. 

X7a7*^x CiiAMnrns Cycl s v, Ihe peiiods of the comets 
are now many of them pietty well ascei tamed 174X WAns 
Improv J\Iind 1 xvu § 2 Tell these persons that the earth, 
with all tlie planets, icU round the sun in their several 
peiiods X834 Uai Philos , Ash on 111, 6g/i (Usef Knowl 
Soc.) Her time of being again in the same direction with 
the sun, is called her ^uodic penod^ or ^nodte rez‘olithan. 
Ibid 70/3 Her leturii to the same position with respect to 
the equinox, or her h apical period, will beshoitei. 1834 
Brewster More Worlds lu sg Its [Uianus'] yeai, or annual 
period, lb eighty^four yeais. 

t o Physiol, Pefiod of the blood see qiiot 

Z7a7-4x Chambers Cycl s v, Peiiod 0/ the blood, the 
circle of the blood, or the tour it raakeb louiid the body, for 
the suppoit of life. 

d. Physics The interval of time between the 
reciirience of phases in a vibration, etc 

1865 Tyndall Radiation xv 52 The rays of light difier 
from those of invisible heat only m point of period 1869 
*- in Fortn Rev Peb 330 Ihe energy transmitted to 
the eye fiom a candle>flame half a mile distant is more than 
suflicient to inform consciousness ; while waves of a different 
peiiod, pubsessmg many times this energy have no effect 
whatever 1879 Thomson & Tait I 1 §54 Ihe 
Peiiod of a simple haimonic motion is the time which 
elapses fiom any instantuntil the moving point again moves 
m the same direction thiough the same position 

e. Any round or portion of tinq^ occupied by a 
recurring process or action, or marked by the 
regular recurrence of a phenomenon, 

i8^o bIcCosu Div Govt ii 1 (1874) 133 The lides of the 
ocean, flow m periods iKz'lvmmi. Ulowrtami'eer xi, 
The heart beats by pel lodb 1902 Wedm Gaz igAug 8/1 
This hjpotliesis is in full accoid with the ‘ climate-penod of 
thii ty-five yeais ’ lecentlj' put forward by Professor Bi iickner 

3. Path, The time during which a disease runs 
its comse ; that occupied by each attack of inlei- 
miLtent fever fiom its accession to its remission ; 
also, each of the temporal phases distinguishable 
in the course of a disease. 

*S43 Traiipron \ "iga^s Chirnrg sVa Optalmia hath cer- 
laine paioxysmes or fyltcs, and peiiodos 01 couises 1726 
Quincy Lex Phys-med (ed 3), Period is the Space 111 
which a Distemper continues from Us Beginning to Us 
Declension , and such as return after a certain ^pace, with 
like Symptoms, aie called Petiodtiol Distempeis 1893 
Syd Soc Lex , Pei tody the time during winch a disca.se 
pi ogi esses from Us accession to Us declension, also, those 
inaikcd changes that chaiacteri/e the piogiess of a disease, 
of which there are said to he five,— the invasion, the aug- 
ment, the state, or full development, the decline, and the 
tci mmatitm, /^/<f,Thc tcim peiiod was also applied to 
tlie lime between two attacks of inteimitlent fever It was 
divided into two paits, tlic accession and the remission 
b, pi. Also monthly pel lods , menses, catamenia. 

i82a-*34 Goods Study hied (ed 4) IV, 121 The exact day 
between any two periods of mciisti nation in which semina- 
tion lias taken effect 1879 St Geoiy^e's IIo<tp Rep IX 777 
Ilei habit is for the periods to u cm every five weeks, rather 
fieely, 1B93 S'yd Soc Lex , Pei tods, 

4. An indefinite poition of lime, spec, of history, 

01 of some continuous process, as life (generic or 
individual), distinguished and chnracteiized by the 
same prevalent features or conditions 

17x2 Aduison Hymn, ^ When all thy Meicics' xi, Through 
eveiy Peiiod of my Life Thy Goodness I’ll puisne 1780 
Rurkk Sp, at Wks III. 383 The Refoiniation, one 

of the gieatesL peiiods of human impiovement, was a time 
of trouble and confusion 1809-10 Culpriugi Pi tend {1865) 
116 We have most of us, at some period or other of our 
lives, been amused with dialogues of the dead 1865-6 H 
Piiu LiFS Amer, Paper Cmi II 148 The winter peiiods 
moved always tiying to the Aineitcan cause, 1870 Max 
MiJlli a .Sc. Relig^ (xbjjS) Niobe was, in a foimer peiiod 
of language, a name of biiow and winter. 

b, Geol, One of the larger divisions of geological 
time, usually subordinate to an e 7 a, see Epoch 5 c 

1833 Lveil Pi me, Geol III. 54 The peiiod next ante- 
cedent we shall call Eocene 1853 Piiii lips Rivers Vorksh 
iv 124 All Holdcincss was a sea-bed in the ‘glacial* 
peiiod. 1863 [see Culpacfous 2] 1895 Funk's Stand 

Diet s,v, III the scheme of nomenclatuie pioposed by the 
IntPrnalional Geological Congress peiiod is the chrono- 
logical terra of the second order, to whicli system is the 
conesponding stratigraphic term, as, Silurian period or 
system. 

c. Any specified poition or division of lime. 

a 175X Bolingbroke Stud I list (175a) I. vi 236 The parti- 
cular peiiods into which the whole period should be divided 
1793 Burke; Con (1844) IV 141 Twenty years would be too 
long a period to fix for such an event x8x8 Cruisc Diged 
(ed, 2) 111 499 Where a person acquires a second right, he 
is allowed a new period of twenty years to puisue his remedy 
1855 Human Lai, Chr xi \iii, The termination of a 
centenary pei lOcl in the history of man 1865 Swinburne 
Anactona 302 Till time wax faint in all his periods. 


d. The period * the time in question or under con- 
sideration ; esp, the present day cf Day i 3 b (^). 

1868 Mrs Lynn Linton in Sat, Rev 14 Mar 340/x The 
girl of the peiiod is a creatuie who dyes her hair and paints 
her face 1871 M. Coliins Miq ^ Merch, II 1 2 Some of 
them grow ‘ fast and ‘ loud ‘—mere ‘girls of the period ’ 

II Completion, end of any course 
6 . The point of completion of any round of time 
or course of action or duration; consummation, 
teimination, conclusion, end Phrases* To put 
{fgtve, set) a period to, firing, come to a peiiod, 
t to set down one's (or the) period (peril, with some 
allusion to ii b> Now aich 
[CX374, 1430-40 see Parody 1590 Greent Mourn 
Carm Wks, (Giosait) IX 150 She glaunced her lookes on 
all, but at last she set downe her period on the face of 
Alexis, thinking he was the fairest xsgx Shaks i lien FT, 
IV 11. 17 The peiiod of thy Tyranny approacheth 1599 B 
JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev v. 111, To end And give a timely 
peuod to our sports x6oi R Johnson Ktn^d 4 Commw 
Ded , 1 put a period to these hues a 1636 L% ndi Case ferr 
Speciactes (1638) £p Ded , Death sets a period to all suits 
m Comts. 1647 Clarindon I/ist Reh vii §391 This 
Answer was return’d to his Majesty, which put a period to 
all Men's hopes 1670 Evplyn Let Ld Preasuierzo Jan 
m Diaiy,'l!\\^ subiect of it being y* warr not yet bi ought 
to a peiiod X705 SiANiiOPE Paoaphr I 140 A thing past 
and now come to a Peiiod. xyw WA'fTs Relig Juv (1789) 
86 Let us hold the period of life ever m our view 1750 
Johnson Rambler No 34 f 2 A man accustomed to trace 
things from their orieiii to their period x8z4 Cary Dante, 
Paiadise xvi 137 T^e just anger that hath put a period 
to your gladsome days 188a Stevenson New Ai ab Nis 
(188 96, 1 mean to put a period to this piodigality 

t b The final stage of any process or course of 
action; the concluding sentence, pei oration ; the 
finibh, consummation, final event, issue, outcome. 
c 1530 L Cox Rhei (1899) 66 The periode or conclusion 
standethe in the biyefe enumeracyon of thjnges spoken 
before, and in mouynge the affectyons 1581 J Beil 
H addin's Answ Osoi, 404 Mystres money made upp 
ahvayes the peryode of the play x6x6 W Forde Serin 64 
So shall It be the period and end of my discourse. 17x3 
Addison Cato 1 in, 0 think what anxious moments pass 
between The birth of plots, and their last fatal peiiods 
X769 Rodbrison Chas V, vii III 28 Conducting the 
deliberations to such a successful pei lod 
t c An end to part of a com se ; a stop Obs, rare 
1590 MARiowr znd Pt, Tamburl, i in, Vet shall my 
soldieis make no period Until Natolia kneel before your 
feet X634 Sir T Herbert Trav loi All terrene joy es aie 
mixt with discontent and periods « 

l-d Death. Obs raie, 

a 1639 WoiTON Painlkl Essex Buckhm in Rehq, (1651) 
34 Touching the Dukes [Buckingham’s] suddain period. 
168a Sir T Browne Chr Mor, ii § 11 The Tragical Exits 
and unexpected periods of some eminent Persons. 
t6 The highest point leachecl in any couise; 
the acme. Obs, 

*595 Markham Sir R Gnnvtle (Arb ) 78 Since last the 
sunne Lookt from tho hiest period of the sky 1604 E, 
GtuiMSiOMn] D' Acosta's Hist Indies ii. vii 98 When the 
sunne is m the period of his force 111 the burning Zone x6o6 
SiiAKS, Ant. iS Cl IV XIV 107 x6o8D T[uvil] Pol 4 
Mor 43 b. Nor was the massacre of this his warlike sonne 
the period of his fuiie 

+ V. A paiticular point in the comse of anything ; 
a point or stage of advance, a point of tune, 
moment, occasion. Obs 

j6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 341 If you aske of the 
Mathematician, how to passe betwixt two periods, he will 
tell you that [etc] 1664 Butler Hud ii n 657 At fit 
Periods the whole Rout Set up their thi oats with Clam’rotis 
shout. £1790 Imison Sell Art II. 82 Faienheit’s scale is 
moat generally m use, and the lemarkable periods of heat 
are as follows 212 water boils, 175 spirits of wine boils, 
IIP fever-heat, g8 blood-heat [etc,] 17931 Smi aton Edysiotie 
L. § 281 note, The woik being now Drought to such a 
period that it could go on with less interruption 

'I 8. A limit m space, appointed end (of a 
journey or course) Obs. 

x6o5 Willei Hexapla Gen 463, 30 miles beyond .which 
was the vtmost peiiod of then journey 1633 Bp Hail 
Haid Texts E/ek 1. 17 They moued all four together and 
went right on to the period appointed 1789 in Bin he's 
Coir (18^4) III 87 Oui best friends will not march, unless 
they can perceive a period to their jouiney. 

+ 9 fS* altflined, the goal Ohs, 

1586 Mariowf xst Pt Tamlmil v 11, If these had made 
one poem’s period 1598 Siiaks Aleny W ni in 47 This 
!•* the peiiod of my ambition Ibid iv. 11 237 16x3 — 

Hen V III, I 11. 209 Tlieie’s his peiiod To sheath his knife 
III vs. x6i8 M Barft Horsemanship, Cw es 18 When you 
liaiie gotten the period of your desire 1643 Milton Divot ce 
Pief (1831) 18 This therefore shall be task and period of 
this discourse ax67^CuRLiiDOHSuni Zeviath xxx (1676) 
184 Which without doubt must be the natural and final 
peuod of all his Prescriptions in Policy and Government 
III. In Grammar, Rhetoric, Music, etc. 

10 A complete sentence (Cf. Aristotle R/iet 
III, IX ) Usually applied to a sentence consisting 
of several clauses, grammatically connected, and 
rhetoiically constructed. Hence, m pi , rhetorical 
or grammatical language 
[xS33 More Apol xiv 103 b, A very colde skuse to a 
man'Terned that wyll way the hole benodus togyther] 
*579 E, K in Spenser's Sheph Hal, Ep. to Harvey, The 
whole Penode and compasse of speache so delightsome for 
the TOundnesse, and so graue for the stiaungenesse. 1593 
N ASUS Four Lett Confui 8a, 1 know two seuerall periods, 
or full pointes m this last epistle, at least forlie lines long 
a piece, 1634 Milton Comus 585 Not a period Shall be 


unsaid for me 1675 Temple Lei ioKing'SgV’^ 1731 II 330 
He went on, and read a long Period in Cypher 1764 
Gray Corr N Nicholls 19 Nov , If >ou will not take this 
as an excuse, accept it at least as a well turned pei lod, 
which is always my principal concern 1782 Cowpbr Table 
T, 517 If sentiment were sacrificed to sound, And tiuth cut 
shoit to make a period round 1869 Huxley hi Sci 0 pm 
21 Apr 464 Those oddly constructed periods which seem to 
have prejudiced many persons against reading bis works 
1875 WmrHEV Life Lang x, 209 To put clauses together 
into peiiods. 

b In Ancient Ptosody^ A group of two or more 
cola (Colons i)* a metrical gioup or series of 
dicolic, tncolic, etc. verses 
1837-9 H ALLAN Hist Lit, I 11 §6 He was the first .who 
leplaced the rude structure of periods by some degree of 
rhythm 1882 Bi adfs Caxion 126 The Greek grammarians 
called a complete sentence a period, a limb was a colon, 
and a clause a comma 1883 [see Colon ^ i] 

11. A full pause such as is properly made at the 
end of a sentence. 

1587 Grepne Penelopes Web Wks (Grosait) V 131 She 
fell into consideiation with her selfe that the longest Sommer 
hath his Autumne, the latgest sentence his Period [1589 
PunENiiAM Eng Poesie ii iv (Arb) 88 The third they 
cbX\^^ pel wdHs,\Q\ a complement or full pause, and as a 
resting place and pei fection of so much former speech as 
had bene vttered J Jbid 89 Much more might be sajd foi 
the vse of your three pauses, comma, colon, and penode 
Z590 Shaks Mtds JV v 1 96 Make periods in the midst of 
sentences, 1393 — Lucr 363 She puts the period often 
from his place, 01637 ® Jonsox Enft, Gram 11 ix, The 
distinction of a perfect sentence hath a more full sta}', and 
doth rest the spirit, which is a pause or a period. 

b The point 01 character tliat marks the end of 
a complete sentence ; a full stop ( ). 

1609 J Davies Holy Roode (1878) 20/a No Comraaes but 
thy Stripes , no Periods But thy Nailes. x6xa Brinsli v Lud 
Lit 95 In reading, that he [the scholar] doe it distinctly, 
reading to a Period or full point, and there to stay 1748 
J Mason Elocut, 24 A Comma stops the Voice while we 
may privately tell one, a Semi-colon two ; a Colon three 
and a Peuod foul. 18^ L. Murray Giant (ed 3) 1 
405 When a sentence is complete and independent , it w 
marked with a Period. x866 Mason Eng, Gram (ed. 7) 
121 Punctuation 4 The Full stop or Period 
12 Mus, * A complete musical sentence' (Stainer 
& Barrett 1898 ), 

1866 Engel Nat Mus iii 83 A peiiud, however jdoes not 
necessarily always embrace eight bars. 1880 C. H H. 
Parry in Giove Diet Mus 11 692 A Period is one of the 
divisions which characterise the foimof musical works the 
lesser divisions aie phrases. 

13. Ariih A set of figures in a large number 
marked off by commas placed between or dots 
placed over, as m niimernlion, circulating decimals, 
and the extraction of the square or cube root 

1674 JrAKc Ariih, (1696) 13 A Peuod is a comprehension 
of Degrees,, as 123 12345, &c, Cockei^A Ariih 1 

§ 10 6 A Peuod when a Number consists of more than 
tluee figures or places, wliose propei older is to ptick or 
distinguish every third Place so 63 452 16^ Lfy- 

nouRN Curs Math, 4 Numbers . of Ihree Fmures, or 
Places may pioperly be called a Peuod *7*>4 Harris 
Lex, Techn I s v., A Period in Numbeis, is a Distinction 
made by a Point, or Comma after every sixth Place or 
Figure , and is used m Numeration, for the readier dis- 
tinguishing and naming the several Figiues or Places. 1859 
Barn Smith Atiih 4* Algebra (ed. 6) 76 The pait [of a 
circulating decimal] which is lepeated is called the Period. 

14. Math, The interval between any two succes- 
sive equal values of a pei iodic function, 1 e. one 
whose values recur in the same order while that 
of the vaiiable incieascs or decreases continually 

1879 Cayi rv Coll Math Pape* s X, 468 The theta functions 
haA e the quarter-periods (i, 1), the half-periods (2, z), and 
the whole periods (4, 4I. i88a Minciiin Un^l Kinemat, 13 
If lb ( v+mA) 5= Ip (x), n being any mtei»er and \ a constant, 
0 (a.) is a periodic function of .tr, its period being A. 

fPe’riod, Z' Obs [f piec sb.] 

1, trans. To bung to a lermumtion, put a peuod 
to ; to end, conclude ; to dissolve. 

*595 Pohmanteia (i88z) 46 , 1 am loath to bee too long in 
my aduisements to you, and therefore heere I period them. 
X607 Shaks. Tunon 1 i. 09 Your Letter lie desires To 
those haue shut him vu, which failing, Periods his comfort 
1668 Howe Bless Rt&tteous{yBzgiyy^ It will calmly period 
all ihy ti oubles 1678 Ga lf Ci i Gentiles III 95 *1 his ingenu- 
ous Concession weie sufficient to period our Coiitroversie 

2. inir. To come to a conclusion, conclude, 

X628 Fdltham Resolves i, Ixi, You may period upon this ; 

that where there is the most pitty from others, there is the 
greatest misery in the partie pittied 16568 ti.Gold Law 
88 Here then I period x6 Holiday's Ackwnvl 

(N), 'Tis some poor comfoit that this mortal scope Will 
penod 

Ilcuce t PeTiodingw^/ sb , finishing, concluding 
1659 Rushw H/st Coll I 39 This Parliament to continue 
for the Enacting of Laws, and Perioding of things of Refor- 
mation, as long as the necessity of the Slate shall require the 
same. 

Periodate, per-iodate (psrjgi Che/n 
[See 5 ] A salt of periodic acul, (In Phar- 
macy, short for calcium periodate, an antiseptic ) 
1836 Brandb C/mu (ed 4) 343 A sparingly soluble white 
salt IS obtained, which is a periodate of soda xS;^ Hoscoe 
Eiem, Chem, 122 Periodic Acid, or Hydrogen Periodate. 
1890 Pall Mall G 6 Jan. 2/3 A medical contemporary 
mentioned that one sniff of periodate crystals would cure an 
attack of influenYiu 1892 Times 28 Oct. 3/^ It is claimed 
that in the early stage of cholera periodate is successful in 
93 per cent of the cases. 

So Pexlocllc, per-lodie (psrioii^'dik) a., as in 
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Periodic acid, HalOg, an acid containing a larger 
proportion of oxygen than iodic acid ; Pen odide 
or t Perio’duret, a combination of iodine with 
another element or radical in a larger proportion 
than in a simple iodide. 

1819 Brande C/tem 138 Pei iodide of phosphoius is a black 
compound, foimed by beating one part of iodine with 1 athei 
more than so of phosphorus 1836 //vrf C^d 4) 343 An 
aqueous solution of pure peiiodic acid is formed 1833 W, 
Grfgorv /mfjr Chun 117 Periodic Acid 107= 183 i* 
Analogous to pei chloric acid 1857 Maync Kx^os Lex 
pta/i Penoduret *897 Aiibnit's Med II 742 One 
Siixteeath of a grain of penodide U e of meiciuy] or of 
corrosive sublimate. 

Periodeu'tiOjtr [f.lateGr.TreptoSci/Tifs 

a traveller ; a phybician, f wfpt-oScu-en' to travel 
about ] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a quack 
x8s 7 in MAYNr Expos, Lex 1893 in Syd Soc Lex, 

Periodic (pl^iip'dik), [a. F piriodujue 
(14th c m Hatz.-Dann ad. L.^eriodiitts (Pliny), 
a Gr ireptoSt/eus coming round at certain intervals, 
f irepcoSos PERIOD • see -10.] 

1 . Of, pertaining, or proper to the revolution of 
a heavenly body in its 01 bit, as periodic motion^ time 

1642 Howell Ttao (Aib ) 87 In as short a com pas of 
time as the Sun finisheih his periodic nnnuall motion 1715 
tr. Gi^orfs Astron I 192 If the Sun were retained by the 
same Force [Gravity], piopagated so far as itself, the Ciibe‘> 
of the Distances of the Sun and hloon would have the same 
Ratio as the Squares oftheir Periodic Times 1833 Hprschel 
Asiy on, vni 248 Adirect method of a<icertaining the periodic 
time of each planet. 

2 Characienyed by periods; reclining at regular 
intervals ; spec in Path having regularly recurring 
symptoms, ns periodic fever Often loosely ^ Recur- 
iing or leappearmg at intervals ; intermittent. 

Pei iodic function {Math ) . see Period sb Pei wdic hi- 

egualiiy{Astron ) see Inequality 4 Periodic laivipAeni ) 
the statement of the fact (first pointed out by MenueleelT in 
1869) that the properties of the chemical elements ate 
periodic ftiiictions of their atomic weights , 1 e that when 
arranged in the Older of these weights, the elements fall 
into lecurrmg groups oi series, so that those having similar 
chemical and physical properties lecur atiegular intervals 
i66x Lovfll Hist Amm Mm 36s boulimos is 
agieat penodick appetite, often ending in nauseousnesse 
174* Young Nt Th vi 154 Periodic Potions for the Sick, 
1750 H Walpole Lett to Mann (1834) II 328, I have 
adiised several who are going to keep their next earthquake 
in the country to take the bark for it, as it is so periodic 
x8os Med, yinl XIV 88 The fevers of the periodic class 
exhibit great vauety of condition x8a2-36 Dn (Juincev 
Confess, (i86a) 25 Thefietting..of anxiety, which he kept 
alive by thi^ periodic exaction 1839 Parkinson Optics 
(x866) X04 Ihe cylindrical beams tiansmitted through these 
annuHr lenses sweep the horiTon and pioduce a levolving 
or pei iodic light 1879 Cayley Papers'^ 529 

The functions sin«, cos?/, are periodic, having the period 

® 0)3 “ cos half-pei lod ?r, (?/+«■) 

7/ , the periodicity may be verified by means of the 

foregoing fractional forms x88o Clevinshaw Witrid Atom, 
The JS4 A function of the atomic weights, which function 
is periodic i88x Stokes in Nature XXIY 617/2 A system 
of any kind subject to periodic disturbing forces rSSa 
MiNCHiN XJmpl Kmemai 13 A function of a vai table, x^ is 
said to be a periodic function , if its values repeat them- 
selves for values of the variable differing by a constant 

3 Of or pertaining to a rbetoucal or grammatical 
period ; characterized by or expressed m periods. 

1701 tr, Le Chre's Print, Paihe‘>s{l^od^<ayt Those Letters 
are not writ in a Penodick Style, as the (jiations 1840-1 
De Quincfy Rhetoric Wks. 1859 XI, 52 The spleiidoui of 
his periodic diction, with his fine delivery, compensated his 
defect in imageiy x86o Marsh Eng Lang, xvu. 361 The 
Italian lesembles the Latin in independence of fixed laws 
of periodic arrangement 187s Jowctt PlaU (ed 2) HI 527 
Anaxagoras never attained to a connected or pei iodic style 

4 =: Periodical 5 lare , 

2835 I Tavlor SPir De^oi i 19 The despotism of the 
Periodic Press, 19^ Wesint, Gaz 30 Apr 5/2 Thei e is in 
all these respects no better model for the journalist or 
periodic writer 

5 . Relating to a jjeriod or space of time rate 
2884 J, Tait Mtnd m Matter (1892) 168 A periodic con 
ception of the [six] * days ' would at once suggest itself, . the 
divine lest embracing an indefinite period 
Periodic, a 2, per-iodio see under Periodate, 
Periodical (pierip'dikal), a, [f. as 

Periodic a,i + -al] 

1 *= Periodic a, i. f Penodical month : see 
quot 1690 

2603 VLoiUiHD PlnimcEs Mor 1024 Nature determined 
motion With periodical! revolutions 2690 Levrourn Cuts 
Math, 467 The Periodical Month is that intei val of time, m 
which the Moon retumeth to the same place in the Zodiack 
fiom whence she departed. 2704 J Harris Lfa Vechn I. 
s V , The Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that wheieby 
she finishes her Course round about the Eaith in a Mouth. 
«i7ax KriLE Manperiuts' Dies (1734I 37 The Peiiodical 
times of the Planets. 2846 Joyce Sci, Dial^ Asiron xiv 98 
This is called the periodical month. 

2 . ^ Recuinng after more or less regular periods 
of time ; characterized by periods (of occurrence, 
variation, etc ) • == Periodic 2. 

Penodteal cicada^ a species of N American cicada (C 
sepiendectm\ the larva of which remains buried fiom 13 to 17 
years underground Periodical river, stream^ etc, one 
that flows and dries up in successive periods. 

1602 Holland Pliny xx 111. 38 Intermittent fevers which 
the Greeks call Penodicall. x6ix Cotgr., Periodic^ ique^ 


periodical! 1646 Sir T Browne Psend Ep ivrf xii 215 
Plato, who measured the vicissitude and mutation of States, 
by a pel lodtcall fatality of numbei x66i Bloun r Glossogr 
(ed 2) s V , An Ague is called a Periodical disease, because 
It keeps a just time of its return 2783 Jusiamond tr 
RaynaPs Hist Indies II 224 1 he rams, as in the other 
countries situated under the tiopics, aie periodical. 2800 
Hist, [ltd in A Slat Ann Reg, 9/1 At the commencement 
of the noitherly periodical winds 1833 IIfrschel Asiron. 
XU 381 Among the stars are several which undergo a 
1 egiilai periodical increase and diminution of lustre These 
arc ciUed periodical stais. 1850 R. G Gumming Hunter's 
Life iS A/r, (1902) 58/1 We encamped on . a pei lodical 
stieam, in the giavelly bed of which fine spring-wal®i could 
be obtained by digging 2882 Stokes in Naime XXIV 
613/2 Ihese [sun] spots as to their fiequeiicy and magnitude 
appeal to be subject to a peiiodical inequality 1890 Cent 
Divi s V Ctcadidx^ Some species, like the seventeen-yeai 
locust 01 peiiodical cicada, aie noted for their length of hie 
underground. 

"b. Occuriing in a legiilar succession 

Periodical colows a series of coloured iings 01 bands 
due to the inteiference of light waves, m which almost the 
same coloms aic lepeated several times in similar Older, 
e g, Newton’s iings 

X830HFRSCHU isiitd Nat, Phil ii li too Doubly lefi acting 
substances exhibit pei lodical colouis by exposure to poIariFed 
light 1831 Bucvvstek optics xiv 125 The new senes of 
periodical colouib winch cioss both the ordinary and the 
lateral images 

3 . Aiith Of, pertaining to, or expressed in, 
peiiods (sense 13) rate, 

1674 Jeake i^7/^// (1696) IS The Peiiodical Division shews 
the thousandth place of the Niimbei 

4 = Peutodic 3 ? Obs 

1683 Cave Pcclestatiici 335 Nazianzen’s [style] is moie 
sententious and periodical 2710 Addison frhig Exam 
No 4 ? 4 Your high nonsense is loud and sonorous, 
smooth and peiiodical Philol, Eng \i iv 103 

Ihe author would lefei . to the beginnings of nib Heimes 
and his Philosophical Ariangements, wheie some attempts 
have been made in this peiiodical style, 

5 Of literary publications, magazines, etc : Pub- 
lished at regular mteivals longer than a day, as 
weekly, monthly, etc b. Written in or charactei- I 
ibtic of such publications , writing for or connected 
with magazines, etc. 

In b, rather an attrib use of the sb., B i 

17x6 Addison Rieeholder No 45 IP 7 No Periodical Author 
..must effect to keep in vogue for any considerable time 
1766 W Gordon Gen, Connting-ho 260 Magazines and 
such periodical writings 1806 SouTHry Lett ^ to Lieut 
Southey 5 Mar , He knows good from bad, which is not 
veiy often the case with periodical critics 2838-9 Hallam 
Hut Lit IV VI § 35 The Meicure Galant was a famous 
magazine of light periodical amusement a 2854 H Reed 
Led Eng Lit vii (1878) 231 The periodical literature, 
destined to acquire such unbounded influence in the news- 
paper press, and the leading reviews 288a Fkoudf Cat lyle 
I 259 Some [litemry men] weie selling their souls to the 
periodical press. 

6 Assuming a system of penods. (jionce-use ) 

2823 Culbertson Lect Rev xiii 284 All the periodical 
interpreteis considei the Cliuich of Ephesus as the hieio- 
glyphic of the Universal or Catholic Chinch during the age 
of the Apostles 

B, sb, [elliptical use of the adj ] 

1 A magazine or miscellany, the successive num- 
bers of which are published at regular intervals (as 
weekly, monthly, etc). Not applied to a book 
published in parts, nor usually to a daily, weekly, or 
monthly newspaper. 

1798 J Anderson in IVashingion's Writ (1893] XIV, 

S3 note^ 1 1 will be a monthly pei lodical, 2839 Lowlll Lett 
(1894) I 46 [To] get paid foi contiibutions to periodicals 
2878 Lecicy Eng tn xlth € I iv. 519 The ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ' . .was speedily followed by the ‘ London Maga- ' 
2ine ' and in 1750 there weie eight periodicals of this kind, 
2. nmce-nses, a = Periodical motion; b. A 
periodical examination. 

289a Ohio Statesman 3 May, The superior planets making 
their regular periodicals aiound the sun in their regular 
periods 1897 Abbott & Campbell 4* ZfW jowett 11, 

V 136 They were e>camined at their various ‘ periodicals ' to 
test their progress 

Hence Fexlo dlealness, the quality of being 
periodical or lecnning loenodically, rare. 

1670 Phil Trans, V. 2075 Tlie opinion of Galen and others 
concerning the Peiiodicalness or Stated returns of that 
Fluv 2729 in Bailey vol II , and in mod Diets. 
Perio’dicalist. rare, [See -ist.] A writer 
for periodicals. So Peno’dicalism, Perio’da- 
oalize V, 

2824 Nesv Monthly Mag X. 223 We perlodicahsts who 
live to shoot folly as it flies 1837 Ffoset 's Mag XVI 530 
It IS a leal mjuiy to our liieiature when the slap-dash spirit 
of penodicaUsm comes into Cyclopaedias. 2858 6 . Gii fillan 
Let m Watson Life (1892) 224, 1 am pieaching and 
peiiodicalising bnskly. 

Periodically (plou^ dikalO, adv, [See -lt 2.] 
At legularly lecuinng or definite mteivals; also 
loosely, from time to time, every now and then. 

1646 Sir T Browne Ep iii xvu, 149 They commonly 

doe both pioceed unto pei fection, and have legitimate exclu* 
^ons, and peiiodically succeed each other GZ745 W. 
Broome (J ), There will be a regular flux and leflux. eveiy 
eight houis periodically 2823 M<^Culloch Pol Econ 11 v 
198 It may even be doubted, whether Turkey and Egj^it 
ai e upon an average much less populous foi the plagues 
which ^nodically lay them waste. z86o Tyndall Clac r. 
yii 52 Over this summit the glacier is pushed, and has its 
back periodically broken 

b. nonce-use. In a magazine or * periodical 


xB^jiFraser^s Mag XVII, 313 The ci ime is not the writing 
mischievously, or shamefully, but of \\ ntmg penodicallj 

Periodicity (pi® rwdi‘&iti) [ad F p^nodmu 
(1796 m Hatz.-Darm , Dut, Acad 1835), f, L, 
}eiiodic-usi see Periodic and -ity ] 

1 . The quality or chaiacter of being pei iodic ; the 
quality of regular recurrence , tendency to recur at 
(more or less) regular iiuervals. (Chiefly m 
scientific use.) 

1833 Hi rschfl a sti on xii 380 Wheiever we can tiace 
the hwof penodicity— the legulai recurience of the same 
phaenomena in the same times, 1868 Lockyi r Ginllemtn's 
Heavens (ed 3) 27 We shall see that the nunihei of [sun] 
spots follows a ceitam peiiodicity 2879 [see Pfriodic 2] 
jSBa ViNis Sachs' Bot 735 A similai peiiodicity exists 111 
the giowth of leaves when day and night alternate noinially 

2 . Physiol Recuirence of the ‘monthly peuod’ , 
mensliuation . cf PERIOD sb 3 b. 

2848 [see Periodoscopf] 2875 N Amer Rev CXX. 187 
In this haish climate in their case, peiiodicity, neivous 
system, intellect, and health requiie especial care 
Periodide * see under Periodate 
t Pe'riodize, v, Obs, [f. Period sb, h -ize.] 
traits. To bung to a period 01 end, to terminate 
26x2 Sir W Mukd EhgiezTt The frouning fails, ahvayes 
my fatal! foes, Nocht bot our mynds pei nuts to meet, to 
penodize our woes 1638 Cokaini Obstinate Lady 1. 11, 
Stir not then thou gloiious Fabrick of the heavens, And 
pel iodize the Mustek of the spheies. 1683 K. IIuokfk Pit/ 
Poidagds Mystic Div, 98 For peiiodi/mg, oi putting an 
end to the altei cations, disputations and cUibitalions of 
^lystic Theologie, 

Periodo-logy. [See -ology i.] 

2857 Di/NGLJiON Med Lex 695 Pei lodohgy , the docti ine 
ofperiodicity in health and disease. 2893 in ^yd Soc Lex 
Periodontal, -um, etc see Peri- a-c 
Periodoseope (pIorif?*d^sk^up). [See -.scope.] 
(See quot. 1893.) 

2848 W T Smfi 11 (////f) The Periodoscqpe, with its applica- 
tion to Obstetric Calculations and the Periodicities of the 
Sex, 1857 in Maine hxpos. Lex 2893 Syd, Sou Lex,y 
Pei lodoscope, Obstet, a dial, constiucteu to help in calcu- 
lating the day on wnich labour will most probably occur, 
invented by Tyler Smith 

II Periooci (perijf soi), sb, fl. In 6 sometimes 
perleces. [med L., a. Gr. ireptoiKoif pi. of 
ireploiKoSf lit. dwelling round, neighbouring ; also 
as below. In Id . fdnceciens \ in lolh c, feridetens^ 
fei tkes J see quot, 1594.] 

1 . Dwellers under the same parallel of latitude, 
but omjosite meridians (Cf. Antceoi.) 

1594 R Ashley tr. Lays leRw 223 b, In our time the Cohti- 
lians haue sayled beyond the Canaiies, and bearing towards 
the West, passed vnto our 2652-62 Heylin Cosmogi , 
Introd. (1674) 2o/x ‘Penoeci’ aie such as dwell in the same 
Parallel, on the same side of the /Equatoi , ho w distant soever 
they be East and West 2682 Sik T. Browni Chr Mor i. 
§23 Fools, which aie Antipodes unto the Wise, conceive 
themselves to be but their Penoeci^ and in the same parallel 
, with them 1704 J Harris Lex Techn, 1 . s v.. Pci iceci 
have the same Seasons of the Year at the \ery same time , 

' as also the same Length of D.ay^ and Nights. 2772 J, H. 
Moorl Pi act Nasng, (1828) 53, 

2 Gr, Ihst, The dwellers in the country round a 
city, onn Ihcsurroundingcountrylownsand villages. 
Hence PexiOB'cio (-oB*kio), PericB*oid(-<»‘kid)a/^j 
2846 GnoTE Gieece ii vi IL 483 The Peuoekus was also a 
freeman and a citizen not of Sparta, hut of some one of 
the hundred townships of Laconia. Ibid, The island of 
Cythera .one of the Pericekic townships. Ibid vil II. 580 
The dominion of Elis over her Peno-kid territory. 2^ 
Rawlinson Aiic, Ilist 127 The injudicious seventy with 
which Argos treated her perioccic cities. 2873 Symonus 
Grk, Poets 111 85 The bitter hatred and contempt wiiich 
j the Greek nobles in a Douan state felt for the Perioea, or 
farmers of the neighbouring country. 

PerioBsophageal to -orbitia : see Pert- a-c. 
Periogue, perioque, obs. forms of Pirogue, 
Perlonet • see Pere-jonettf, I’e vr sb, 5. 

II Perionychia (pe.riitnnkia). Path, [mod.L., 
f Gr. TTfpi around + oyvf, bwx- nail.] Inflamma- 
tion round the nails. 

2879 Bumstead Ven Dts, 579, 

Periosteal (peri,f)’sual), a, [f. PERiosTE-im 

+ - AL ] Surrounding or occuning around a bone; 
of, pertaining to, or connected with the periosteum. 

1830 S. Cooper Diet Pi act, Surg (ed 6) 465 These are 
die periosteal exostoses of Sir Astley Cooper 2843 Todd 
& Bow MAN Phys A nat, I x 12 A laj er of tissue which may 
be called the periosteal layer, 2^3 H Walion Dis lye 
53 A periosteal swelling. 

Periosteo-, used as combining form of Perx- 
osTEUJi, as in Perio steo-Blve*olax a. [see Al- 
veolae], belonging to the periosteum (of the jaw- 
bone) and the sockets of the tteth ; Perio atoo- 
pliyte [Gr. (pvrov plant, growth], a bony growth 
from the periosteum ; Perio steo'to me [Gr. -to/ios 
cutting], * the si^cial knife used for periosteotomy * 
{Syd Soc. lex,); Periosteo*toiny [Gr. a 
cutting], Ube operation bf cutting through the 
penosteum * {ibid.), 

iBgjAl/iuii'sSyst Med II 932 Periosteo-alveolar swelling. 
2889 Tre\ es fl/an hurg, 1 1 , 96 These periosteal new growths 
are known pathologically as osteophytes, or more correctly 
teiPenosiepphyfes 

Perio*steo\is, a. rare [f. Perioste-um + -ous ] 
= Periosteal. 
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i8za>34 Gooef* Sfudy Med (ed, 4) II 58 The tendinous 
and periosteous variety [of whitlow] 

II Periosteum (penip*st2om). Anat Also 6-7 
.iqm, 7 -ion, [modX , for ancient L periosieon 
(Cselius Aiirelianiis^420), a. Gr irepioffTeoVy neuter 
of TrepioffTeos adj. * round the bones \ f. irepi round 
+ dtrrioy bone. In F. p^rzoste (Par^ i6th c,).] 
The dense fibro-vascular membrane which en- 
velops the bones (except where they are covered 
by cartilage), and from the inner (vascular) layer 
of which bone-substance is produced, 

1597 A M tr Gmllemeads Fr Chirurg 2/2 That verye 
tendci and sensible pellicle, Periostium 1651 Biggs Nem 
Dup 2S6 Penostion or Coat environing’ the Scull 1741 
Monro Anai (ed 3) 153 They are said to have no proper 
Perto<tienm within the Sockets. x835-e Todd CycL Anat 

1 433/2 The penosteum is a fibrous membrane of a dull 
white colour x88x Mivaut Cat 256 The penosteum of the 
neural canal 

s= Periostbaodm. 

X774 Goldsm NaU Hist VII 10 Shells, have an external 
Cl list, or periosteum, ns Swammerdam calls it 
II Periostitis (pe iiipstDi'tis) Path Also 
more etymologically pariosteitis (-lx’|3i‘lis) [f. 

piec +-ITIS. .pinosUtte^-oHite\ Inflamma- 
tion of the periosteum. Hence Penostltic (-i*tik) 
a , pertaining to or alTecled with periostitis. 

1843 R J OiiAvrs Syst Chn A fed xxviii 334 The others 
wcie l.'ibouring under oznenn and pcriostitic painii lA/d 
361 J^eiioblilis lb one of the most common effects of meicu- 
rialwation. 1854 Jones & Silv Pathol Auat (1875) 838 
Simple peiiostitis is either suppuiation or ossification 

II Periostracum (pen ,^?*slraki^m). Zool [mod . 
L., f. Gr around + oetTpmov shell of a mussel, 
etc] The outer horny covering of the shell of 
a mollusc or brachiopod. Hence Perlo’Straoal 
pertaining to the pciiostracum. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVII <152/1 1841 Ihd XXI 373/t 

The external coal or layer, Epideimis and Periobtiacum of 
aiuhoi s, lb of a somewhat horny or membiaiiaceous character 
1870 Niciioi^on Man. Zool 230 All living shells have an 
outer layet of animal matter, which is known as tlie'cpi- 
deimib or ' periostracum ’ 

Periot, vanant of PERir Ols , miinilc weight. 
Periotic (periip’tik), a, i^h') Anat [f Gr 
Ttepi around + o5s, d;r- the eai, diri/r-os of the ear.] 
Surrounding the ear* applied to those bones of 
the skull {ptooliCj eptotte^ and opidhotu) which 
constitute a piotectivc case oi capsule for the 
internal car, usually confluent 01 cntiicly fused, 
forming the petrosal or petioraastoid portion of 
the tompoial bone clhpt as sh. A periotic bone 
1866 Brandi. & Cox Diet. ..S«, etc, Peiiottc Boms , the 
bones which sunound the internal ear, or labyrinth 1870 
Uoi L( SION Antm Li/e 8 A conjugalc foiamcn between the 
squamosal and the peuotic, i^zU.whK\^Klem Anat xod 
Thebe thiue bony bartiers protecting the internal ear may 
be conveniently spoken of as the pciiolic moss 

Peripachymeningitis to Peripapillary 

sec PEja- a, c. 

tPenpatetian (-^J'an). Obs, Also 6 pen- 
pateoian, -etion, -icien, 7-8 -ician, (6 pari- 
pateoian, 7 pyripatition) [Foi ^pcripaleluian^ 
ad F. ph ipatdhcieny f. L. peripatchc-us Pbri- 
PATETio 4 - ~ten^ -IAN ] 

A phdosopher of the Peripatetic school. 

^*S33 Ld Hi rncrs Gold Bk M. Aitrel (1546) B ij, Pen- 
p.'iticiens, Acadcmicns and Epicuuens 1559 Aylmlr Har^ 
oar 0700 Cjh, bloickes, Acadcmikes Panpitecians. ^1390 
Gri end 7 'r Bacon xi 73, I will walk up and down, and 
be a peripaletian and a philosophci of Aiistotle’s stamp 
x63^x K. ll Arian^mn Wlioie C7 eahira sA §x 108 Any 
Axiomc of Aiistotle amongst hib Pyiipalitions 2753 tr 
VoUaiid^ Mnromcga<i 36 An old peupatiuan lifting up his 
voice, exclaimed * The soul is perfection and leason 
b. One who walks or tiavcls about (with play 
on prec. sense). 

1598 Hi> Hall Sat v< iii 33 Yet certea Mmcha is a 
Platonist, To all, they say, saue wlio so do not list , Because 
hei husband a fane trafiq’d man,Isapiofest Peiipaleaan 

Peripatetic (penpate lik), a and sb. Forms. 
(5 perypatetik), 6 perrepateticke, penpate- 
tyoke, 6-7 -tike,-tique, 7-8 -tick, 8- peripatetic, 
[a. Y, p^rtpaii!tique{va. I4thc./^?j/-, Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L ptnpaielttus belonging to the peripatetic 
philosophy, a, Gr irtpnrarrjTueds given to walking 
about, f. irfpmaTrjT’-ifs one who walks about, f. 
vepi about, around + vareLv to tread, to walk ; in 
leference to the custom of Aiistotle, who taught 
while walkmg in a ircplvaros or place for walking 
in the Lyceum at Atliens,] 

A. a^, 1 . Of or belonging to the school or 
system of philosophy founded by Aiistotle, 01 the 
Aristotelian sect ; Aristotelian , held or believed 
by this sect of philosopheis. (With capital P.) 

1566 Painter JW Pleas I 63 Phocion a peripatetique 
philosopher x 6<4 Power ExP Phdos i 57 The Con- 
troversie ’twivt the Peiipatetick and Atomical Philoso- 
pheis i7^x Johnson Rambler No 85 r 13 i he old peripa- 
tetkk puncii^Ie, that Natme abhors a Vacuum 1837 
Whewell Iltsi. Induct (1857) I, 193 The mixed Peri- 
patetic and Platonic philosophy of the time. 

2 Walking about or fiom place to place in con- 
nexion with some occupation or calling , itinerant 

VOL, VII, 


Ofien^umorons, with a glance at sense i, 
x^ Howell For Trav (Arb ) *3 Peregrination . niOT be 
not impiopeily called a moving Academy or the true Peii- 
patetique Schoole, j66a S P. Acc Latitude Men 15 A 
certain Penpatetxck Artificer .came that way, who under- 
took to mend it 2768 Sterne Sent Joum. 13 xSia L 
Hunt in Examiner 11 May 301/2 A persecuted and peri- 
patetic lady 183X Carlyle Sari Res. 11, viii, His Peri- 
patetic habits, favouiable to Meditation, 1899 AUhutis 
iyyst. Med VII 258 Peripatetic mountebanks used to in- 
clude a goat among their stage properties. 

t b. looiely Used for pacing up and down in, as 
a gallery or cloister Ohs^ 

2631 Brathwait Wfwnziesy Exchange-man 31 EnLring 
now the long penpatetick gallery, they aie encountred with 
volleyesof questions. 

0 . Jtg* Of speech . Rambling, rare 
1863 Dickens Mut Fr \ xi, [He] prolonged to the utmost 
stretch of possibility a peripatetic account of an archery 
meeting. 

B. sb 1 , A disciple of Aristotle , a member of 
the sect of philosophers who held the doctrines of 
Aiistotle. 

c 1400 tr Secreta Secret , Gov Lordslu 47 Oon sect Jiat er 
namyd [perlypatetikb aflTermes J?at he steigh to keempeiien 
heuene yn be seniynge of fir isso Bale Eng ^ot n 81 b, 
The peripatetyckes or naturnll philosophers of Aristotle s 
secte. X701 ti Le Clercs Pnm Fathers (1702) 5 The 
School men, who weie Peripataticks, explained Divinity by 
Aristotle's Principles. 1830 Mackintosh Eth Philos Wks. 
1B46 1 . 24 The mediocrity in which the Peripatetics placed 
Virtue 

2 One who walks about ; a traveller; an itinerant 
dealer or trader (Mostly humorous^ 

^ 26x7 J Moore Mappe Mans Mori 11 iv 109 The Diuell 
is a Feripateticke, alwaies walking and going about, 
seeking whom he may ensnare 17x2 Steele Sped No 376 
It seems the peripatetic who walked before her was a 
watchman in the neighbourhood. 1798 Southey in Robberds 
Mem, ]K Taylor I 221, 1 have a traveller, and I am afiaid 
I shall want anothei of these peripatetics. x8d4 Lowell 
Fireside Tiao 193 John and Jonathan are always in a 
hurry when they turn peiipatetics 

3 pi Jouineymgs to and fro ; movemenls hither 
and thither, htmorons. 


1769 Mrs GRirnni Delicate Dish ess L 2x8 (F. TIall] 
1811 I, M Hawkins C'tess ^ Geitr. I 41 You can divine 
their ‘ having fi lends to dinner ' by the white aproned satel- 
lites of the confectioner, and the preteinatmal peripatetics 
of pots and kettles 

Feripatetical (penpateTikal), a Now rate, 
[I h, penpaietic-ns (see picc ) + -al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or lelatmg to the Peripa- 
tetic philosopheis or their system , also « Peri- 
T»ATETio a, r. Now 7 are or Obs 

1569 J. Sanford tr AgnPpds Fan 67b, These doth 
Thomas of Aqiiine follow fighting withaperi^teticall argu- 
ment 2^70 DEnMath Pref A iv, All maner of Fhilosophie, 
Academicall, or PcnpatcticaU ax688 Cud worth Imnmt 
Mor iv 1 (1731) 147 Other Opinion called Peiipatetical, 
that asserts the Eduction of Immalei lal Forms out of the 
Power of Mattel 1692 Ray Disc ii (1732) 70 Unless we 
will giant a peiipatetical condensation andraiefaction. 

2 . « PJSRiPATErio a, 2. (Mostly humorous ) 
1633 T Adams .Sa/ z Peter \\\ 8 He weaiies. his inde- 
fatigable solicitor, and makes his peiipatetical profession 
tedious to him, a 1634 Randolph Pedlar Poems (1652) 32 
A Peupatelicall louiny-man that like another Allas canies 
his heavenly shop on "s shoulders. 1854 Fraseds Mag L. 
345 The British Association, the ArchECological Institute, 
and the other peripateticol gatherings 

t b. ? Of the nature of a formal or sliutting walk. 
1580 Nasiie Pief Gieends Menaphon (Aib) 10 Hniiing 
staiched their beaides most cuiiouslie to make n. peripa- 
tciicall path into the inner pajts of the Citie 1607 DcKKra 
Westw Hoe n. 1 Wks 1873 II 293 A Constable new chosen 
kept not such a peiipaleticall gate 

Hence Penpate tically adv.^ in the course of 
walking about or moving on. 

X837 Carlyle Ficnch Rev I vii vii, The tall Mai quis 
looks peripatetically on this scene from under his umbrella 
2871 Daily NeTSis 18 Sept., [He] divided his attention 
between a homely breakfast, consumed peripatetically, the 
despatch of orderlies, and the elaboration of details 

fPeripatetican. Ohs == Pebipatetio i 
*559 Aylmer Harborewe Aijb, Philosopheis, as Aca- 
demians, Penpatelicans, StoiUes, Epicuies 

f Peripate'tieate, v nonct-wd [f Peripa- 
tetic + -ATE 3 • cf rusticate^ tntr with ti To 
*do* the pcnpatelic, to walk on foot. 

1793 Southey Let to G C. Bedford 31 July, I am here 
and tlieie, and everywhere} now peripateticating it to 
Cambridge, and now an equestiian in the land of cyder. 
Feripateticism (pe npate'tisiz m) [f. Pebi- 
PATET10+-1SM: 2.] 

1 . The Peripatetic system of philosophy. 
x66i Gianvill Van Dogm. xvi 152 From this stock grew 
School-divinity, which is but Peiipateticism in a Theological 
Livery 1725 Watis I^gtc iv 11 §5 Reading over the 
mere dry definitions and divisions of Scheiblei 's Compendium 
ofPenpatetitibm. 1837-9 Hallam Hist Lit nt. iii § 4 
The univeisities of Alldoif and Helmstadt were the chief 
nutseiies of the genuine Peripateticism 

2 The habit or practice of walking about, or of 
travelling from place to place. (Mostly huf?iorotts.) 

iZzo Blackw Mag.yiW 92 Fouith rate drudgery, doomed 
to dwindle into unfaed peripateticism tn the outei house 
1839 A ll Year Round No 6. 133 That sham peripateticism 
that the old tiaveller affects on board ship 
tPeripatetism. Ohs rare-^. [a Y,pdripa^ 
tiitsme (1670 in Hatz -Darm ), f Gr. vtpiiraTiir-’lis 
one who walks about + -ISM ] « prec. X. 


X67Z R. Bohun TVindiB In the more flourishing rmgn of 
Feripatetisme 

Feripatize (pe ripatoi z), v rare, [f Gr. 
TTf/jiffaT-cft' to walk about, irephaT-os a walk + -izb ] 
mlr To play the penpatetic , to walk about. 

164* J Johnson Ac^ Love 4 Here 1 be^ to peripatize 
and philosophate upon the force and eflScacie of this passion * 
X843 Lytton Last Bar, i vii, The garden, in which.. he 
was wont to peripatise 

II Feri^atllS^, -os (p&ipat»s, -^s). [L peri- 
paiiis = Gr irtpiiraros, f irepi about + iraros way, 
path.] The walk in the Lyceum where Aristotle 
taught ; hence iransf, the school of Anstotle, or 
Peripatetic school of philosophy (cf. * the Porch *) 
x68a Sir T. Browne Chr Mor iii § zt Sleep not in the 
Dogma's of the Peripatus, Academy, or Porticus, Be a 
moralist of the Mount. 18^8 R. A, Vaughan Ess ^ Rem 
I 5 He sees them walking m the peripatus^ or sitting in the 
shady retirement of the exedra. 1867 Lewes Hist Philos 
(ed 3) L 280 [Aristotle] simply received permission to teach 
m the morning and evening at the penpatos,, [of which] 
the shady walks ofleied facilities to his accustomed habit of 
walking to and fio duiing the deliveiy of lectures 

II Feripatus ^ (pen pal^Js). Zool [mod.L , a 
Gr. veptiraros (one) walking about see prec ] A 
remarkable genus of Aithiopods, conslitntmg the 
family Pertpalidss (sometimes considered as a 
separate order or class, Prciracheatai held to repre- 
sent a primitive ancestral type of both inyiiapods 
and insects). The species are worm-like creatuies 
with a pail of antennae, a pair of jaws, and numerous 
legs, inhabiting damp places among decaying wood 
and the like, in the West Indies and Central 
Amenca, South Africa, Australasia, and New Zea- 
land. Hence Perl patld, Pexipatl dean, Pexi*- 
patoid adjs,t of, pertaining or allied to Peiipatus 
The animal was found at St Vincent by Rev L Guilding, 
and desciibed by him under this name 111 Zool yrnl II 443 
(1826) as a new genus of Mollusca. 

1840 ti Cmneds A mm Kmgd 397 2847 Carpentfk 

Zool § 839 Lastly, we may mention a very cuiious genus 
PefipatuSf whicli is probably to be placed in tins order 
\Annelidse\ 1878 Bell Cegeniaitrs Comp Anat 237 
Fei ipatus has a simple form of body very simil.ii to tliat of 
the Annulata. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Lije $zz, 
Fenpetalous : see Peri- a. 

I) Peripeteia, -tia (pe npetal a, -if a). Also 
anglicized as peripety (pen pfti), in 8 -ie [a, 
Gr. 'ireptirireia a turn right about, a sudden change, 
esp. that on which the plot of a tragedy hinges, 
f. irepiTTfiT^s, lit ^ falling round f. irtpi around 4- 
stem TTST- of irinniv to fall The form penpefy is 
ad. Y,p 6 rip 6 iie (Vauquelin, i6tha)] A sudden 
change of fortune or reveise of circumstances (in a 
liagcdy, etc., or, by extension, in the actual coui*se 
of affairs). 

1591 Harington Orl Fur ^APol iVwAlP vij b, They would 
haue an heioicall Poem (nswell as a Tragedie) to be full of 
Peripetia 1652 Urquhart y^Wtf/Wks (183.1) 230 I” die 
peripetia of this drammatical exercitatiou. 1713 Swift 
Fienzy % Dennis VlVs 1755 HI i 143 Here is no pen- 
petiUf no change of foitune in the tragedy 1864 Kinlsi ly 
Rom, Teut iv. 119 A strange peripetia for the Amal 
2877 Morley Cl it Aiisc, Sei 11 220 It would take a volume 
to follow out all the penpeteias of the diania. 

| 5 , 1753 Adventurer No 83 p 2 A fable is called complex, 
when It contains both a discovery and a penpetie 2886 
Svmonds Renaisi It t Caih React, (1898) VII xiv 256 
What peripeties of empire, may we not observe and ponder 
2904 Sat Rev. 23 Jan 107 By no means let us have a 
peripety caused by the casual overheaung of something 
in the nick of time. 

Periphacitis, -pharyngeal : see Peri- a, c 
Feripherad (pen fSitS&d), adv Amt [f Pebi- 
PHER-Y 4- : cf. Cent RAD.] To or towards the 
peiiphery ; outwards, or away Horn the centre. 

1808 Barclay Mnscultif Motions 243 Cavities that liave 
ducts or passages opening penpherad Ibid 443 Accessoiy 
ligaments pei ipherad of tlie capsules 2845 Todd Sc. Bowman 
Phys, Anat, I 235 llie mental stimulus is piopagateU no 
further penpherad than the point of section. 

Peripheral (pen fcml), a [f Gr irepupep-dit 
(see Pebifiiery) 4* -al.] Of, pei taming to, or 
situated in, the periphery ; constituting or charac- 
teristic of the circumference or external surface, 
esp. in Anal , etc,, of the surface or outward part 
of an organic body, esp in peripheral fiemtliSj 
mflaimnation of one or more nerves of both sides 

1808 BARCtAV Muscular Motions p,XKi^ An aspect to 
wards the circiimference of any pait, peripheral} and if 
towards its centre, central 2845 G E Day tr Stmods 
Antm Chem I 123 The conveyance of aitenal blood to the 
peripheral system 187a Darwin Emotions 1 35 Keflex 
actions are due to the excitement of a peripheral nerve 
1881 Census of Eng 4* Wales^ Prehm, Rep. p ix, The 
increase of population [in London] in the past, ^ecade was 
entirely peripheral. xSto Vines Sachs' Bot, 8^ The li^late 
peripheral floweis of Beilis perennts 28^3 Ross & Burv 
Peripheral Neuritis 2 Peripheral neuritis has.. a clinical 
and an anatomical aspect 

Fexi’plierally, adv, [f, prec. 4- -ly 2 ] in 
a peripheral way or position ; at or with regard to 
the penphery. 

x8m H Spencch Pune P^chal, (1872) I 1 vi 125 The 
feelings called sensations, of which the strong forms are 
peripherally initiated 1B70 Rollbston Antm Life Introd 
36 'The peripherally-placed portions of the organs of special 



PBEIPHEBB. 


PERIPLTJS. 


sense 1884 Bower & Scott La Bany's PJtaner 304 
Branches ^ may auastomo'>e penpheraliy or iiiternaliy 

f PeTiphere. Obs rare^^, = Peiuphery 

1642 H More Song qf Soul n 111 iir i.xxi\, Sith water in 
a wooden bucket born Both fit itself unto each peiiphere. 
Periplieila : see Pebipheby. 

Peripherial (penfie nal), a rare, [f L. 
periph&rt-a Periphery + -al.] « Peripheral. 

x672“3 Grew AnaU Roots i iu § 28 The Perlphenal Lines 
are in some [Roots] more entire Cncles, as in Dandelion , in 
others, made up of shorter Choids, as in Potato 1894 
Geol Mag Oct 438 In a length of 173 mm, along the peri- 
phery [of an ammonite] there are 21 penpherial ribs, which 
are connected with 7 primary ribs 

Peripheric (penfe-nk), a [mod. f. 'L.peri- 
phe7 -ta -f- -10 • cf. astronomic, philosophic, etc. In 
mod F pinpMrique (Lithd).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a pciiphery ; — Peripheral. 

1809 CoLCRiDGD Frtend (1866) 284 Fiendish guilt 
when It makeh itself eMstential and peripheric. 1835 
Lindley Inirod Sot* (1B48) I 387 The peripheric swelling 
..quickly constitutes a kind of little utricle. *870 ti 
Shtckm's Mau, Jium, Htsiol xv. (N Syd Soc) 470 The 
peripheric layer of the dentine. x88o Times 21 Dec 3/4 
All rapid exeicise diminishes the peiipbeuc temperatuie 
i 888 E,R.LANKESTrR. 4 ifo Sc (1890)3297^011 Baer, adopted 
Cuvier’s divisions as the peiipheric, the longitudinal, the 
massive^ and the vertebrate types of structure, 
Pcriphe'ricali a. R. as prec. + -AL,] jirec 
x6go Leybovkn Curs* Math 321 The Proportion of the 
whole Superficies of a Sphere, to the Quadrat of the Dia- 
metre, is the same with that of the Penpheiical Quadrat to 
the whole Superficies *835 Lindlcv InUod Sot (1848) I 
386 A slight penphencal and continuous swelling is seen, 
1859 Todd Cycl Anat* V. 44i/a Organs developed upon 
the nerve tubes, between their central and penphencal 
termination 

Hence Perlplie*rically adv* 

283a Leitch te C O Midler's Anc Aritfi .6 2) § 194 In 
Ravenna there is the church of San Vitale, which is quite 
periphencally built, on an octagonal ground plan 1869 C 
IUbacke m £ng Meeh 17 Dec 329/2 They gravitate pen- 
pberically. .round their planet 

Peri’pherotis, a lare-K [f. as Peripheral 
+ -ous,] Of the nature of, or forming, a peiiphery. 
18x6 G S Faber Ong Pagan Idol III, 240 Exhibiting 
to the eye seven penpherous steps or stages. 

Periphery (pen fen, pe uf€n). Also 4-6 peri- 
fene; 7 in L. foim penphoTia. [« OF pen- 
ferie, -pkerie^ ad. late L, periphena circumference, 
etc., a, Gr. irepKpipfia circumference, line lound 
a circle, outer surface, deny. sh. from 
moving round, revolving round; f. irepi round 
about +^ep-€tv to bear, carry : cf, L circum-ferens 
bearing or moving round.] 

1 1 . Each of the layers or strata (lower, middle, 
and upper) of the atmosphere enveloping the earth. 
(= m same sense.) Obs* 

x3po Gower Conf* IIL 93 This Air m Penfeiies thre 
Divided IS. 

2 . The line that forms the boundary, esp. of any 
round or rounded surface, spec* m Geom The 
circumference of a circle or of any closed curvi- 
linear figure ; also, the sum of the sides of a poly- 
gonal figure; a penmeter; f formerly an 

arc, a section of the circumference {phs ) Also^, 
xSjt Dicges Pantom nr iil Q ij, The side of the Cone 
augmented in halfe the Peripherie of his base. 1380 
PuTTCNHAM Pocste 11. XI. (Arb) 114 The figure Ouafi 
. keeping within one line for his perifene or compasse 
as the round©. x66o Barrow Enead iir xmx, In equal 
arcles equal right lines subtend equal penpheries. X707 
Encyd* Btii* (ed 3) II 322/2 A spectator at rest, with- 
out the periphery of the moon’s orbit 1825 J, Nicholson 
O^rat Mechanic 667 A locomotive steam-engine does not 
exert the same constant force on the peripheries of the 
wheels of the carriage, when it moves at different velocities. 
184* E. Wilson Anat Fade M* (ed a) 5 In flat bones the 
osseous tissue radiates from a central point towards the 
penphery. 1838 T. Martineau CAr. 270 Whose vision 
IS bounded by the periphery of a given cieed, 

f f. 1644 Evelyn Diary 12 Nov, The whole oval pen- 
heria28B8fpalmes. 1630 BuLyvLR AnthroAmnei iB7'ihe 
eripheria of the Breast is two Geometrical foot and two ' 
inches. i 6 g^tr.BlancardsPhysDici ied2),PefiMena, 
th^ircumfeience of the Body, or any Entrail thereof 
b. More geneially: The external boundary 01 ^ 

surface of any space or body ; something forming ^ 
such a boundary i 

1666 Harvev Morb Angl xvvi (167a) 61 Sufficient to 
exterminate noxiouh Immouis to the penpheiy or outward 
paits. *803 SvD Smith IVhs (1839) I 38/1 We possess 1 

tne whole of the sea coast, and enclose in a periphei v the j 

unfortunaie King of Candia 18^ W Irving Kntcheih* i 
(1861) 60 Laying his hands on each side of his capacious 

E siipheiy, mid lolling his half-closed eyes around 1842 i 
ever C OMalley xiii, In one instant he became the 
centre to a periphery of kicks cuffs . pullings, and hauhngs i 
1879 Calderwood Mind 4 Br 11 10 The penphery or ex- 
ternal extremities of the system, where there is contact with t 
the outer woild xZs/dAllbHtrsSyst Med V. i Thelobules. 

VI Inch may be regarded as the pulmonary periphery. 

C loosely, A surrounding region, space, or area, ^ 
i 7 WB Nat Hist, Eng I JlfiddlesMzCi Spacious ^ 

Jr'eripheries of Enrichment, 1822-29 Goods Study Med 1 
(ed 3) li. 393 Some seem, to dissolve and hence spread their 1 
influence thioughveryconfinedpenphenes x87atr FtgmePs 
ritm* Raee\ 49 Throughout the whole periphery of this f 
country there exists no identity either of customs, language \ 
or religion > e s a 

Penphlebitic, -itia : see Pebi- c. f 


Fexipbractic (perifrae'ktik), a* Geom* [mod. 
f. Gr, irepiipfuueT-os fenced loiind (f. irepKppdaaeiv, 
f. <l>pda'ff€iv to fence) + -ic. (Orig app, in Ger by 
Listing )] Said of a region having one or more 
internal bounding surfaces (or curves, when the 
region is plane) unconnected witb the external 
boundary (e. g. a globe with an internal cavity, 
or a circular race- course round an enclosed space), 
so that a closed surface (or line, when the region 
IS plane) may be drawn within the region, such 
that It cannot be contracted to a point without 
passing out of the region. (Cf. Cyclic 5.) Hence 
ti-ansf as pempkr'actic number, the number of inde- 
pendent internal boundaries in such a region. 

x88t Maxwell Electr 4 Magu I 17 When a region 
encloses within itself other legions, it is called a Peii- 
phiactic region. Ibid. 24 The most familiar example of a 
penphiactic region withm which the solenoidal condition is 
satisfied is the region sunounding a mass atti acting or 
lepelling inversely as the square of the distance Ibid* 23 
The whole number of lines to be diawn to remove the peri- 
phiaxy is equal to the penphractic number or the number 
of internal surfaces 1893 H Lawb Hydi odynamics 43 
Let us suppose that the region occupied by the irrotatioiially 
moving fluid is penphractic, 1 e. that it is limited internally 
by one or moie closed sm faces 

Periphrase (peiifr^z),.fA [a ld*pdnphrase 
(1555 ^ Ilatz -Daiin.), ad, L. periphrasis, sec 
Periphrasis ] == Periphrasis 

1589 PuTTCNHAM Efig Poesteiii vii (Arb ) 166 Speaking 
by periphiase or circumbcution when all might be said in 
a word or two 2674 Bovi r Excdl Theol* j 111 85 Tho 
same infallible Teacher, imploys the vision of God as an 
emphatical periphiase of felicity 27*7 Pope, etc Art ^ 
Sinking Periphrase 15 anothei gieit aid to prolixity 
xB66 Geo Eliot F Holt 11, lilr Jermyn bad a copious 
siipply of words, which often led him into periphrase 

Periphrase (pe nfreiz), v [a. F pdnphrase-r 
(Cotgr, 1611), f Pebipheasis ] 

1 . irans. To expiess by peni^hrasis. 

1624 Quarles Job Fref, I commend to thee heere the 
Hibioiie of Job, in part, Peiiphrased , in part, Abridged 
28x4 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXXllI 475 DehlJe thus 
paraphrases and periphrases the passage 

2 . inlr To use circumlocution ; to speak 01 
write penphraslically 

163a Gataker Antinom 34 It would be over teadious ta 
be continually paraphrasing 01 periphiasing of them. 1828 
Websteb, Periphrase, v 1 to use circumlocution 

Periphrasis (pM basis). Pi .ses (-sfz). [a 


1 . That figure of speech which consists in ex- 
piessing the meaning of a word, phiase, etc., by 
many or seveial words instead of by few or one , 
a roundabout way of speaking, circumlocution 
*S33 More A^ot, ix Wks. 865/1 A fayre fygure,, that is 
I trowe called periphrasis isSij Pottenham Eng Poeste 
III xvin (Arb) 203 Then haue ye the figure Periphmsis, 
as when we go about the bush, and will not in one or a 
few words expresse that thing which we desire to haue 
knowen, but do chose rathei to do it by many words 2637-8 
in Bnrtods Diaiy II, 414 You do not express it but 
by peuphrasis and aicumlocution. 2739 Sterne 2 r 
Shandy 1. xi, Yorick bad no impression but one. .which he 
would usually tianslate into plain English without any 
periphrasis. 2864 Theol Rev Mar 16 Some name is needful 
if we would avoid the loose clumsiness of perpetual peri- 
phrasis. x88o MeCARTiiY Ovm Times III. x\xii 60 The 
plain truth may as well be spoken out without periphrasis. 

2 An example 01 instance of this figme; a 
roundabout phrase. (The pi. periphrases is not 
distinguished in writbg from that of penphrase ) 
1379 E K Gloss SpensePs Skeph, Cal Mar xi6 Siottping 
Pfisebus,^ a Periphrasis of the sunne setting 26x3 T. Tavlor 
Cemn, Iiti^ 11. 9 The (jospel, which by a periphrasis is 
wiled the doctrine of Christ. 1x2638 Mede^/Ij (1672) 6 
Those divine Periphrases or circumlocutions which the 
Loid himself more than once makes of an Holy People* 
1690 Locke Hmti XJnd ii xxii § 7 And instead of either 
of those Names, use a Periphrasis to make any one under- 
stand their meaning Ibid* 111 x § 31 He that hath complex 
Ideas without Names for them,. is necessitated to use Peri- 
phiasea 2754 Sherlock Disc* (1759) I xiv. 364 The ex- 
hoi tation is only a Periphrasis for Faith 2863 Reader 
* Apr. 363/1 The Laplanders and Tunguy only speak of 
the bear and the tiger by a periphrasis 
t b. fig* An amplification, a larger expression. 
a 1637 Lovelace Poems (1864) 205 Till he but one new 
blister IS And swells his own periphrasis /XX638 Cleveland 
Ilecaiomh 100 She, she it is that doth contain all Bliss, And 
makes the Woild but her Periphrasis 

Periphrast (pe nfroest) rare [ad. Gr, type 
♦ircpu/ipaffTijs, agent-n, from ir€pi</>pdffiv • see prec ] 
One who uses, or renders something by, peiiphrasis. 

1879 P Harrison Choice Bks, (1886) 57 Edwaid Fitzgerald*, 
the ti anslator or pei iphi ast of Omar Kayyam 

Periphrastic Cpenfr«*stik), a* [ad. Gr. irept- 
</>paa 7 iH^ 6 s penphrabtic, f. v(pi^pa(civ i see Peri- 
PHRAST and -IC. Cf. F pdnphrashgue (16th c 
in Litti^),] Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
involving periphrasis , circumlocutory; roundabout. 
PeuplaasUc conjugation (in Grammar), a conjugation 
tormea by the combination of a simple veib and an auxiliary 
as distinct fiom a simple formation from the \eibstem’ 
Penpkrmiic genitive, an equivalent of the genitive case, 
tormed by aid of a preposiUon, as of in Eng,, de in Fi, 


. 1805 H Tooke Purity ii 49s They borrowed the whole 

Latin or Fienth woids instead of using their own pen- 
' pbrastic idiom 2826 Scott IVoodst vni,The tongue poured 
f forth Its penpiirastic language in such profusion 2874 
» SAYcnCompxr Phlol vij 289 The penphiastic genitive 
, must be referied to a later period 18^ H Swi ei 
[ Philol Soc*, The periighi astic foi ms. of the English vei b 

^ t Fenj^ra'Stical, [See -ical ] * prcc 
I rti638 Mede Wks (1672) 54 Puipbiastical, but evident 
> sense. vj\>j Wodrtm Coir (1843)11 291 '1 he language is 
^ become too periphiastical. 

L Fenphra stically, adv [f piec. + -l\ 2 ] 
In A penphiastic manner ; by penpbiasis. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char, ii iv 67 They may ns well be 
evpressed Pei iphi.Tstically here as in all oihei Languages 
2791 Boswell Johnson 21 Mai an 1776, 1 'hev [latsj aie thus 
pel iphrastitally exhibited m his poem . ^Nor with less 
waste the wluskei’d vermin race, A countless clan, despoil 
the lowland cane ' 1863 Pall Mall G, 3 Nov jo It is im- 
possible to tianslate the sentence except peiiphinslicnlly 
Feriphraxy (pe rifisekbi). Geom [f, lale Gi, 
•ncpiippaj^’Ls a fencing round, see Phriphraotto.] 
The condition of being penphiactic. 

1882 AfAXWRLL Electr 4 Maqn I as [see Periphractk ] 
2893 II Lamu Ilydrodynamtts 70 Foi spaces of two 
dimensions, periphraxy and multiple-coiineutivity become 
the same thing 

Periphyll (pcTifil) Boi [ad. F, pdnpkylle, 
adj and sb , f. Gr. utpi about + ] 

1848 Lindiev Tnltod* Bot (ed 4) II 307 In many plants 
glands aic evidently provided for [stcielion], M Tun- 
clunetti names them pcunhylls because the> ciiicfl} occur 
neat the penpheiy [of the leaf] 

11 Feriphysis (pen fisis) Bot, Also anglicized 
as poTipbyse. [mod 1 . , a Gr ireplilwais, f irepi 
around + tpvffis growth. In mod F. pdnphysel\ * A 
sterile capilliform hyphal branch projecting lioin 
the wall of the pyrenocaip of certain Fungi, when 
there is no hymenium in the cavity’ ( 13 . V, Jackson 
Gloss Bot, Terms 1900). 

1887 ti Do Bary's Morphol* Fungi 192, 

Feiriplasm (peTiplsez’m). Bot* [mod. (T)e 
Bary 1S81) f. Gr vfpl around 4 7rX(i(r|ta anything 
formed : see Plasm.] The portion of the proto- 
plasm in the sexual organs of the Toioiiospo/cw, 
left over after the differentiation of the sexual cells. 

2887 tr De Bnty's Morphol* Fungi v 13 j The space 
between the oospheie and the wall of the oogonuini con- 
linues to be filled with a slightly granulai liyaline tnoto- 
plasm, the periplasm, which may easily be ovcrlookcil 

Feriplast (peTiplmst). Bzol, [f. Gr. uepi 
around 4 ir\affT-<is formed, moulded.] 
fa. The intercellular substance or matrix in 
which the organized structures of a tissue are 
embedded (obs ) b. The mam suKtance or body 
of a ceil (esp of a highly organized cell, as an 
ovum), as distuicl from the external coating or 
cell-wall and the internal nucleus. 0. A cell-wall 
or cell-envelope Hence Perlpla*stio a*, of of 
pertaining to the periplAbt 
2833 Huxley in Med,.C 1 a.rurg, Rev Oct. 297 To the 
former we shall thioughout the present article give llie 
name of Periplast, or periplastic substance, , . to the lattei, 
that of EndoplasU , We regaid it as quite ceikiin, that that 
portion which corresponds with the periplast, forms a con 
tmuoiis whole through the entire plant Ibid 306 'ihe 
periplast which has hitherto passed under the names of 
cell-wall, contents, and intercellular substance. x86x J. K, 
Oussem. Man* Arum Kingd,, CaeUni 35 Its homogeneous 
periplast [is] traversed in all dnections by a complex mesh- 
work of threads, which remain quite distinct from the 
endoplasts about which they diverge 2867 J, Marshall 
Quit* Physiol. II. 643 Animal cells in their most complete 
condition, as in the ovum, . .consist, like a vegetable tell, ot 
a cell wall or envelope, the periplast j of fluid or semi, 
fluid contents, the endopiast , of a nucleus, and usually of 
one, two. or more nucleoli* 2870 Beall Protoplasm 14 Hvs 
[Huxley's] Endopiast ' and ‘periplastic substance* of 18^2 
together constitute his * protoplasm ' of 1869. 2901 G. N, 

Calkins Protozoa 113 Klebs (1892) distingiuslies two ty[)CH 
of peripheral structures, the periplasts and outer coats. 
..The penplasts include all cuticulai diflcrentiations which 
are a hying part of the oiganism 

Feriplexxxitis : sec Pjbui- c. 
liFeriplus (peripbs). [L* periplus (Fliny), 
a Gr irepiwKovs a sailing lomid, f. irepi around 4 
ttAoos, itAoCs voyage . in F*plriple, II., S^*periplo.'} 

1 . The action of sailing round, circumnavigation ; 
a voyage (or journey) round a coast-hne, elc.; 
a circuit* b, irctnsf A narrativd of such a voyage 
2776 R Chandli R Trat) Greece The harbour of Epi- 
“aurus IS long Itspenplus or circuit has fifteen siatluu 
i«53 bE Quincev Aulobtog Sk* xv. Wks. 1862 XIV. 455 My 
mother now entered upon a penpins, or systematic ciraiin- 
navi^tion of all England. 2834 Thokfau Walden (1863) 

31Q It is wafted past the sue of tlie fabulous islands of 
Atlantis and the nespendes, makes the peitplus of Haimo 
D. 2803 W Xaylor in I 438 Many a periplus, 

many an itiueiary was published. x8^ Liddell & bcoir 
Ora Lex, s v llepiTrXoovj Periplus is the title of several 
geograph, works, still extent, by Scylax, Nearthus Aga- 
tharchides, Hanno, xpoA W. H. Stevfkson in Eng* Htsi. 
Kev,^i^ yq This Greek original was made up from 


tharchides, Hanno. xpoA W. H. Stevfkson in Kng* Htsi. 
Rev, Jim yq ^is Greek original was made up from 
from, the Pillars of Hercules to Gades. 

2 . A manoeuvre in ancient Greek naval combats. 

(3 ROTE Grveee 11 lx VII, 448 rmle. The periplus 
practi^ by a lighter to avoid direct coUisioa agarni^ 
a heavier. Ibid Ikiv.VuI. 234 This diekplus and penplus 
were the speaal manoeuvres 01 the Athenian navy 



PEBIPKEUM02SfIA. 

Peripneumouy (penpnb^nKJiii), llperi- 
pneumonia (-pniwaifiTti'nia) Path. Now rare 
or Obs, [a F pinpmimome (Paid, i6th c ), in 
X4tlic peripkumome^TsA h.penpneu’y'pleumoma^ 
a Gr. Tr€pnr\€Vfxovia (Ilippoci ), later trepim/ev^ 
ptona^ f v€pi around, about + irA.eu/Mui', later nveiJ- 
liojv longs see Pueumonia.] The old name for 
iii/lammalion of the longs ,* ~ Pneumonia. 

a ciggo Lloyd 7 'ieas Health Avj, A sodeyne laxe 
folowing a pleurysie of a pei ipneumony \mispr peripeunomy] 
IS verye peiyllouse, i 6 or Holland Phny II 167 Excel 
lent foi ihe pleunsie and Penpnewmony, 1 the inflamma* 
tioii of the lungs 1698 Fryer Acc E htcita 4 P. 378. 
173Z SitcNsroNi IVhs 4 Lett (1777) III igx The pen. 
pneumony under which he laboured had terminated in an 
adhesion of the lungs to the pleura 1828-34 GoocFs Study 
Aietf (ed 4) f. 48;3 wife, Hooping-cough comphtated with 
bionclmiii or peripneumony 1879 Cassell's Techtt. Edm 
IV 25^2 His body, by the King's command, was dissected 
by Harvey, wlio attributed Pair’s death to peripneumony 
H 1603 Hoi [ AND Piuiaf ch's Mor 743 The malady called 
Pc> ipammoma^ that is to say, the inflammation of the 
lungs, 1710 T Fulllr Phatm E.\te 7 up 106 A Nitrous 
Dt aught IS chiefly prevalent against Feiipneumonn 

1876 11 If vo/t Zieiusseti's CycU hied V. 5 Among the 
Gicck and Roman wi iters ' Pleuiilis’ and 'Feiipneumoiiia' 
conipused the sum of their knowledge of this class of diseases 

lleuce Peripnetunoiuc (-m^nik) [Gi. irepiirycv- 
pLovtKbi] a f 23eitainmg to or affected with i)neii- 
nionia; a person affected with pncntnonia; 
i Feripneumomloal a, = pertpnetmomc adj, {pbs^ 
1656 liLOUNT Glossogr,t Pcrtf>fteumouic(dy sick of a Peri- 
pneumony *684 ti- j)ouei*s Mere Compti vi 204 There 
aiises evciy Ycai a Fever, with a great maiiy Pen- 
pnouinontok Symptoms Ibid xr. 386 Shortness of bieatb, 
and other accidents, such as use to afflict Peiipneutnonicks 
*793 Blddoi-s Coitsump* 133 Peripneumonic fevers, or 
inilammations of the lungs. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed, 4) II, X34 Dissections of pel ipneumontc subjects 
Peripneustic (penpmw'stik), a £ntom 
finod. iT Gr. wepi around, about 0/ or 

fit for breathing, f. stem wev- of irvi-tiv to breathe.] 
Of inscct-laivse see quot 1899 
Z89X A Lang Comp Altai i. vi 482 The tiacheal system 
of peiipneustic larva may be modified in vaiious ways by 
adaptation to different modes of life 1899 Cambridge Nat 
Hni VI 450 Some larvae have stigmata ananged along the 
bides of the body aftei the fashion normal in Insect-larsae , 
these are called ‘ peripneustic 

Periportal to -prostatic : see Pert- a. 
Periproot (pe^iipi^kl). Z0OI [1 Gr. ittpi 
around + npuicr-os the anus ] Thai part of the 
pcriborae or body-wall of an cUiinocleim which 
sun onndb the anus ; opp to Pkkistomb 
1877 XIuxtiY A/iat f/iv Anim ix. 569 In Ecliinus, the 
apual cxtrcmilies of the ainbulacta abut upon the live 
biiuillei of the ten single plates winch smiouiid the peiipioci 
So Peripro*ctio, Feripro ctoiis adjs.^ suriounrl- 
ing Ihcanub, pei laming to the pcnpioct; Perl- 
pKoctitls, milammalion of the connective tissue 
about the anus , hence Peripxocti'tic a 

1877 U Ztemsseu's Cyd Med VII, 377 Duiing the couise 

of the penpiocmis Ibid , The peuproclitic evudation is 
occasionally <ibi>oibed. Billings Nat Med. 

Peiiptoclic 

Peri'pter, -ere. ^Ohs Arch \p.'E.p 4 npihe 
(1559 in Uaiz.-Uaim.), ad. med.L. peitpteion 
(VitruY.), a Gr, TTfpLTtTfpov, neuter of nfpivrepos 
Winged aboiU, f. nept about h vrfpoy wing] A 
peiipteial building. So || Feripteros, Ferl'ptexy. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), PLiipicr^ a soit of Temple, which 
hid PilUis on all the Foiii quartern [ed 1706 Periphron or 
PeripUie\ *704 J, IlARuib Lex Techn I, Petrpierej m 
Architecture, is a Place encompassed louiid with Columns. 
*760 Kapuk ji) PAil, 7 'iaits LI 799 Temples of tins form 
weic usually ponpteres. as the two temples of Vesta 1823 
P "Siuioihon Piaci Build spo *826 Elmls Diet Ptite 
ArtSf Peiipieiy^ an edifice or temple environed .by a 
lange of iiibulaled columns 

Peripteral (pen pteial), a. [f asprec + -al.] 
Having a wngle peristyle or low of pillais sm- 
I oiinding It, as an ancient Greek temple. 

1826 Elmls Diet Pim Arts^ Peiipieialy , having 
columns all round. According to Vitiuvius, the fourth 
order of temples 1845 Ford Ilandbk Spamvix 529 It was 
peripteral, with fluted granite pillais and Corinthian capitals 
x^6 Ellis LlguiRIaib I. 32 A peripteral hexastyle temple, 

Penpylephlebitis, -renal, -salpingitis, 

etc. , see Pehi- a, c, 

Ferisai'C (pe'iibaik). 'Zool. [f, Gi. Vtpi around 
•f ffdpf, ff&pK-a llcbh, as if fiom a Gr. ‘•‘we/Mo'A/wiov 
(cf pericafp’ium) . cf Gr. irtpitrapKos biirrounded 
by llesh.] The homy or cliitmous case investing 
the cccnosarc in some llydiozoa. Hence Fexi- 
sa xcia, Ferisa'xoous ad/s., pertaining to or con- 
sisting of the pensaic 

1871 Allman Mciiogr Gymnoblasitc Hydrotds 1. p xiv, 
Pcusaic. ..The unurganued chitinous excretion by which 
the soft parts are to a gi eater or less extent invested, 1B77 
IIuxrcY Aiiat Inv Amm. 111. 133 It obviously answers 
to the pciisarc of a Tubulanan, and its presence m the 
cinbiyo of the Ilydia, m which no peusaic is developed by 
tlic adiill, suggests fete ]. 1888 Kolllsion & Jackson 

Amm, Life 245 The fiydianths are lodged in perisaaal cups 
or kydiaihecm {=calydes). /bid fTIhjs hydrophytoti con 
sists of the cccnosarc and its perisarcal investment 

II Perisatnmium (pe ri,sati;‘ini»m). Astr 
[moUX., f. PuBi- + Saturnus Saturn, aftci peri- 


70S 

jaumm Vm.\ 3 CN^, perihehnm Perthelion] That 
point in the 01 bit of any one of Saturn’s satellites 
at which It IS nearest to Saturn. 

1B38 Penny Cycl. XI 399/2 The rate of progression of the 
perisatuimum of any satellite 1867-77 G F Chambers 
Astron i xin 152 The longitude of the peri-saturnium 
x^8 Newcomb Pop Astron 556 
Perische, obs. form of Perish, Pierce, 
Feriscian (peri»sian, -Jian), a. and slu [f. L. 
jpertscitj a. Gr Xlepiaieioi (see next) + -an ; cf, F. 
pertscun (1576 m Hatz -Daim.) ] 

a adj. (jf or pertaining to the Penscu (in quot, 
jig), b. sh. (m pi) ^ pERiacii. 

1594 R Ashley tr Leys le Roy 9 b, Periscians aie they 
which haue then shadowes round about them in foim of 
milstones 16x6 Bullokar Eng Expos , PtriscianSj people 
dwelling so neeie either of the two Poles, that then shadowes 
goe round about them like a wheele 1682 Sir T. Brownl 
Lhr Mor iii § 11 In every clime we aie in a peuscian 
state, and with oui Light, oui Shadow and Darkness walk 
about us vjx^Kx Gregoiy'sAshon I 209 The Inhabitants 
of these Zones aie called Fcriscians, because the shadow 
(the Sun not setting) moves round about them. 

II Feriscii (pen siiw, -rjiisi), sb. pi [med.L,, 
a Gr. nrtpiffKXOif pi, of wepiffmos throwing a shadow 
all lound, f. nept around + amA shadow ] Those 
who dwell withm the polar circles, whose shadows 
revolve around them as the sun moves aiound the 
heavens on a summer day, 

1625 N Carpenter Geog. Del. i x (1635) 227 1632-82 

Heylin Comoer Introd (1674) 20/1 Penscu are such as 
dwell beyond the Polar Circles,, because tlieir shadows are 
on all sides of them. 1704 J Harris t^ex Techn 1 . 
Feriscope(pe*risk<7«p) [f Gr type*irfp/rrw7r-0Y 
looking round, a looker round (cf. warau/coiroy), f. 
irepl around 4- tr/fOTTiis look, axoveiv to look.] 

I, L A ‘look round’, a general or compre- 
hensive view, a suivey lare'^^ 

1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) I 643 The following 
passage, in which he [Dr Ferguson] is taking a medical 
peiiscope of the island of Antigua 

II. 2 Name of a vaiiely of photographic object- 
glass. 

1863 Atheiusnm 4 Nov 617/1 Steinheil's peiiscope, a new 
photogiaphic object-glass iZtyi Anilwny's Phoiogr Bud 
III 129 Why the many styles of objectives ? ‘ Oillioscope, 
Tachyscope, Euryscope, Platyscope, Periscope ' 

3. An appaiatus used in a submarine boat, for 
obtaining a view of objects above the water by 
a system of minors 

1899 fPedm Gaz 17 Jan 5/2 Various experiments aie 
being cairied out m Older to piovidc these vessels with 
* eyes ', and notably with an apparatus known as the peri- 
scope, which IS based on the principle of the dark 100m in 
photography, and which, by means of a tube, can be laised 
to the bin face of the watei xpoz A. S Hurd in igM Cetti 
Feb. 226 The use of what is known as the periscope 
Uhis. by a system of mirrors comes to the ofiicer below a 
reficction of wbat is occuning above, 

FerisGopic (pci iskp pik), a. [f. as prec, + -10* 
cf telescopic. In raod,F pdnscopique ] Enabling 
one to see distinctly for some distance around the 
axis of vision . applied to a lens or eye-glass so 
foimed as to give a wide field of view i also to 
concavo-convex lenses 

1804 WoLLASioM in Ntc/iolsoils yinl. VI 1 . 241 Expen- 
ment pi oving the Advantage of Pei iscoplc Si^ectacles 1812 
— Uraus 370011a Pei ibcopic Camera Obscura and 

Microscope 1822 iMisoN Sc A* t h 461 These glasses 
are called Penscopic spectacles, fiom their affoiding the 
opportunity of looking round xSys Kmciir Diet, Mech. 
1668/a Dr. ‘Wollaston's peribcopic lens for microscopes liad 
two plano-convex lenses giound to the same radius, and 
between their plane surfaces a thin plate of metal with a 
cnciilac apeiture x 8 gg Cagnfy Jaksih's Clin Diagn. x 
(ed 4) 434 The pciiscopic eye-pieces are veiy excellent. 

So Fexisco'plcal a. » prec. 
a 1846 Pclec Rev. cited by Worclster 
Feriscopism (pcnsk^ipi z'm) [f as PBRiscorE 
+ -IHM ] The capacity of seeing all lound, oi 
over a wide field of vision, without moving the 
eye ; the faculty of penscopic vision 1 

1877 Nature gj Juno 151/1 The puipose of the stiuctuie 
IS to give peiiscopism to the eye. x88i Le Contf Sight j li 
37 This defect of a homogeneous lens, Dr. Ileimanu shows, 

IS entirely con ected by the pecuhai sti ucture of the ci ysialline 
[Icnb]; therefore this stiucture confers on the eye the capacity 
of ^seeing distinctly over a wide field, without changing the 
position of the point of sieht This capacity he calls peii- 
scopism /bid, 111 76 In the lower animals .in which peri- 
schism IS so important. 

Ferish (pe*iij), z^. Forms : a. 3-5 periss-en, 

(3 4, 4 -y), 4-5 perisse, 4-6 pens, (-ysCe, 4 
pends, 5 .5V. pence, 5-6 pense), 6 Sc. periss, 
(-eis, perreiB(s). / 3 . 4-5 pensoli-en, (4 -1, 
pemohe-n, 4-5 periohe-n), 4-6 pexi8cli(e,-is8hd, 
-ysshe, (-ysoli(e,-iBSohe, 4-5-ys8che,6 -iszslie, 
Sc. perrisoh), 4-6 perishe, (-ysh(e, 5 -e8cli(e, 6 
-esh, -essh, peanshe), 4-7 periscH, 6- pensli. 
y. 4-5per8-en, -i, per«li(6ii, p0rscH(e, peroh(yn. 

5, 4 Paris, 5 -iflohe, -ysche, 6 -loh, 9 north, dial. 
par(r)isli. [ME. a. OY, periss-, lengthened stem 
of penr to peiish, = Pr. perir, It. perire L. perire 
to pass away entirely, come to nothing, be lost or 
destroyed, lose one's life, etc., f. Per- 3 + ire to go.] 

1 intr To come to a violent, sudden, or untimely 


PEHISH. 

end; to suffei destinction; to lose its life, cease to 
exist, be cut off (Chiefly of living beings.) ^ 

CTz^o 0 Kent Strm mO E Misc 32 Hise deciples., 
seiden to him, lord saue us, for we peiisset[h] 1297 R 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6936 Pat ich mote poiu pis fure Brenne bi 
nepe £c penssy \!o.rr persi, pcnschi, peubbhe], 12x300 
Cursor M 20049 Womman sal peris o na barn, Ne nan wit 
raischme be forfain 1340-70 Alev 4 Dtnd 452 For |>ei 
Jjat sailen on be see. .perichen ful ofte 1382 Wyclif Luke 
XV 17 Forsothe I perische heie tliuis hungir, c 1473 Ran / 
Coil^ear go In point thay war to paiibche. 1484 Caxton 
Fables cf AEsop v vui, The mooste parte of the come 
perysshed that same yeie by cause of -the grete rayne that 
felle <2x533 Ld Berners //non hi. 158 The shyppe 
pereshyd, and all my company. 1533 Coverdald 2 Kings 
IX 8 1 hat all the house of Acnab maye petiszshe 1542-3 
Act u it 35 Hen. V//l^ c 8 § i Many rotte, and perishe to 
deathe for lacke of helpe of surgery. 1671 Milton bainson 
676 The common rout, That Giow up and perish as the 
summer flic 1719 De Foe Crusoe i vi, I was ready to pei ish 
for Tlnrst 1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 7 [To] disable 
him fiom living, and reduce him to a slate in which he might 
rather be said to perish than to die 1793 Smeaton Edy^. 
stone L. Contents p. vn, The Lighthouse and all therein 
perished 1829 Southey Sir T More II 288 In danger of 
uensbing with hanger. 1836 ‘W Irving iff HI 252 
who lingered in the wilderness to perish by the hands of 
savages 1863 Trollopi Belton Est i 1 His son Charles 
was now dead,— had perished by his own hand 
b. (Chie/ly Theol ) To incur spiritual death, be 
lost. ^ Of a nation oi community . To suffer moral 
or spiritual min. 

c X250 0 Kent Semi, in 0 E. Misc 33 Sigge we to him, 
lord sauue us Jiet we ne perissi. ff 1323 Athanastan Cteed 
2 in Prase Psalterxgs Pe which [faith] bot jif ithon kepe 
hole & nou^t de-fouled, wyj>-outen drede he shal perib wyjj- 
oiiteu ende [1548-9 Bk Com without doubt he shal 

perishe eiiei lastingly] <?X38o WvcLir IVls (1880) 370 5 »f pe 
gospel is hid, It IS hid to hem pat pel si hen [1382 2 Cor 
IV 3 penschen] 1562 WinJet Lot Tract atts 1 Wks 
(S. 1 5 .) I. 6 He s.-!!! lequire the blude ouie of jour 
handts of the smallaste ane that sail perise thiow gour 
negligence. 1644 Milton Educ i The reforming of Educa- 
tion. for the want whereof this nation perishes xySr 
Cow per Expost 93 When nations are to perish in their bins, 
'Tis in the chuicli the lepiosy begins 1782 Pbiesiley 
Corrupt Chr I nr, 295 Jeiom iliought that no chiibtian 
would finally perish. 1856 Ruskin Mod Pmnt IV v 
V. § 4 Knowledge is good, yet man perished in seeking 
knowledge 

e. Oi things material: ipec {a) as opposed to 
things spmtnal or cteinal ; {b) as the effect of 
decay or exposuie to destructive conditions ; (c) to 
be lost, wasted, or squandered 
c X375 Sc, Leg Samis xvi {Magdalend^ 76 Bot tnarlha, 
bat wob rycht wyse, Wald notht thole b.UL laiidis pei icc, 
Bot bathe bar paitis wysly stmyt 1382 Wvclip Jehnw. 12 
He seide to his dibciplis, Gedarc je the lelyfs that ben left, 
that thei penschen not /bid 27 Worche ye not mete that 
peiischith. CX400 Rule St Benei 1453 AI b^ vesbel of be 
abbay Aw hir to 3eine in right may. So jmt non pense ne be 
loin, 1434 MibVN Mending o/Lije 11 108 Qwhy Jemis bou 
with grete desii e bmgis bat sail pei ys ? 1333 Gau Richt 
Vay 36 The kingu, of the vaidil ar viint with olic quliillc 

S ieiisib. 1837 RubKiN Pii/ Econ > 2 u, (1868) zso Giotto's 
irescos at Assist are perishing for want of decent care. 
1883 C. G. W Lock ]yorkdiep Receipts Ser, iv 210/2 The 
joints aie apt lo ‘peri&h’ by the action of the acids 

d. Of things immaterial . To come to an end, 
pass away, 

ffX3oo Cuisor M 8789 Sir king, we dut vr dede Sal 
peiijs ffi325 Prose Psalter xl[i] 5 He shalle dien, and 
his name ^al iieus. 1432-50 ir Higden (Rolls) V 281 
Valentjujanus thcmpetoui dicdenge Aecius causedehym 
lo be sleync at Caitago, with whom the fortune of the 
Weste pereschede 1367 Glide ^ Godlte B. (S. T. S ) 88 Saif 
vs gude Loid, and siiccoiu send, For perysit is halynes 
X763 J Brown Poetry ^ Mies v 78 Bards of ancient 
(jieece, whose Songs have peiibhed m the Wreck of Time. 
i836SrANi rv .SV/Zffx ^ Pal. vj (1858) 271 The Phoenician 
power which the Piopliets denounced, has entirely peushed. 
e. In impietations 

1526 Tindale Ads vui 20 Peusli thou and thy money 
logedder. 1399 Shaks thn iv m 72 Pciisli the man, 
whose mind is backwaid now 17x7 Pope Elegy Unfbit 
Ltxdy iS So perish all, whose breast ne’ei leain’d to glow 
Foi otlieis good, or melt at others woe, 1773 Goldsm 
Stoops to Long n, Peiish the baubles’ Your person is all 
I desiie 1810 Sco i r Lady of L. 11. xxxiv, Perish my name, 
if aught aflfoid Its chieftam. safety save his sword 

2. In pa. pple. with the auxiliary be, expressing 
the resulting state (as with OF. penr). Now 
chiefly said of the effect of expobure lo weather, 
cold, hunger, etc. . cf. i c, 3 cl, f. 

The formal coirespondence of this to the passive of a 
transitive verb led 1:1400 to the tiansitive use of the siniple 
tenses (sense 3), which lias not been developed iii French 
(Some of these may be taken as passive of 3 ) 
iMy R Glouc (Rolib) 4648 pe relikeb nolde hn no5t bileue 
. Vorraber hii wolde ymartied be bau hii ypenssed were 
<:x38o WvcriF Sel JVks II 70 pis bone of myn was deed, 
ana is quykened agen, and he was peubhed [138a Luke xv 
24 he peribchide], and is founden 13^10 Eng Gilds (1870) 
117 If he dey, yat is for to any. if he be penthed be water 
or be lond 1474 Caxton C/iesse 75 A shyppe is boon 
perisshed and lost by a litil tempest. x 33 x Klyot Gov. 1. 
xvil, Nolhinge was perisshed sauue a litle bagage. 1343 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 79 Yf the matrite be perybbhed 
or otherwyse viciate, 1577-^7 HoLiNbucn Ckron III 
1x85/1 The spire of the steeple was so peiished that not 
long aFtei the same was taken downe a&|o-i Ktrkcudbr. 
War*Comnr, Mtn Bk (1855) 76 The poore sogers are almost 
perisched for want of schoes ana clothes 1667 'Wood 
Lijb (0 H. S ) II. irj [Laid] in a by-place expos'd lo 
weather, and thereby are much peiish'd, and become not 
legible 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. V II. 410 Seveial farmers 
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FEBISH. 


PBmSSODACTYL. 


. cut the gieen hauliii as foddei for the cattle, then perished 
fei want of food in that dry and burning summer 1845 Mrs 
Carlyle Lett I, 313 We were all perished with cold 189s 
Tunis (weekly ed ) 23 Aug 675/4 Uhe rope was peiished 
and should never liave been used for the work 
3 irons. To bung to destiuction, destroy , to 
put to death, kill (a person, etcO, wiedc (a ship, 
building, etc ) Obs or atck (e\c as in d) 
tfr4oo 26 PoL Points 131 These ben myii enemyes, loid, 
echone, Euer aboute to peiysshe me C1400 De^tr Ttoy 
X £360 'I hies wicked men bothe Haue put post hom plainly 
to perisslie our londes i43*'"S® Higden (Rolls) I 145 
Ibe doggcs be so greete and feerse that tliei peresche 
Ijones. 1549 Wriotiicsley Chron, 23 Apr (Camden) II 10 
A fire at Bioketi wharfe brent and pctished aboue sue 
bowses. 162a R Hawkins i*. Strt Ixi (Hakl Soc) 
294 Another [wound] through the airae, perishing the bone, 
and cuiung the smewes 163* Lithgow 'Jr»v viit. 355 
Iheir Bnrser had almost perished his owne life 17M 
boRMS Tom 0 Sfutnter 168 Foi tnony a beast to dead she 
shot, And perish’d mony a bonie boat 01x845 Hood The 
vii. Many foul bbghts Perish’d his hard won gams 
t b. To destroy spiiitually ; to rum morally. 
cn^Aiph Tales 106 He had so many thoghtis of syti 
in Ins mynde jjat he Avas like to be peiisshid j>erwith 1490 
Caxtom Eneydos xxtiu 86 In ray pnue closet, where I was 
pensshed 1555 Bonner Homtltcs ii. 31 When we were 
peryshed he saved vs vj^oi^indeni I 299 Wishing (Jod 
to perish his body and soul, if e^er he appear’d on the 
scaffold to do the act or lift up his hand against him. 

c. To lose (a possession) ; to waste, squander 
(property, etc.) To perish the pachy to spend all 
one has Now only deal and Sc 
e 1400 JOesir Troy 7614 I’o put hom m perell to perysshe 
jjei e lyues, a 1600 in Hakluyts Voy III 845 This night we 
perished olu mame tressletrees 3638 Ford Fancies iv 1, 
If you have not perish'd all your reason c 1656 Bramiiall 
Eeplic VI 23s If a Merchant doe leckon only the price 
which hib commodity cost him beyond Sea, he will soon 
perish his Pack. 1691 J. Wilson 11, One that 

has perish’d his own Fortune, to save the Publick xBzz 
Galt Etr A Wylie xcui, Her sou perished the pack, and 
they say has spoused bis foituue and gone to Indy 

a With material object To destroy, cause to 
decay ; esp. as the result of exposxue to weather 01 
injurious conditions. (See also 2.) 

*547 Boordk Intrad Knowl 5 (1870) lai There is no 
wynde nor wether that dothe hurte or peiyshe them 16x3 
Fletcher, etc Honest Man's Fort, i 11, His wants And 
imsenes has e perishM his good face 1778 [W Marshall] 
Minutes Agnc 28 Jan an. 1775, Will the frost perish the 
exposed fibres ? 

i 0, With immatcual object* To destroy, do 
away with, put an end to. Obs, 

A 3300 Cursor M 22250 O lome Inipatie )je digiute Ne 
mac na wai al penst be X470-85 IXku^xks Arthur xvir ix 
703 In suche a maner entred the sone of god in the woinbe 
of a mayd mary whos vyrgynytene was peiysshed ne huite 
150^ Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (1874) II 255 We coueyle nat 
to perysshe theyr fame m any wyse 3593 Bilson Govt 
Christ's Ch xiii 265 The generall lage of ignoiance and 
oblivion, that hath peridied the best wiiteis before our 
times x(%i8 Feltiiam Resolves ii [1 ] 11, The best way to 
perish discontentments 1643 Steer tr Exp Chyrurg xui 
48 '^at they g^w not to a pm and webbe, or else cleane 
perish the sight. 

£ Said of the effect of cold, hunger, or priva- 
tion, in withering or shrivelling up, or reducing 
10 a moribund condition. Now chiefly dial 
17x0 J)e Foe Crusoe ti. 1, Rams and Cold benumb and 
perish their limbs. 1867 Baker Hile Tnbui m 6x The 
extreme heat of the sun and simoon perishes all vegetation 
Mod dial (Essex) The want of sleep perished me, 
PeTisli, sb rate'' ^ [f prec vb ] The act of 
perishing * in phr. upon the pertshy on the point 
or m process of pensbmg (Cf m the wane ) 

1825 Cobbett Run Rides (1830) I. 319 Everything seems 
upon the perish 

Pensn, -e, obs forms of Pierce 
Perishability (penjabrliti). lare, [f next, 
see -ITT,] Penshableness 
x8xx Shelley in Dowdeii Li/e (x886) I iv 133 Inquiries 
into our intellect, its eternity or perishability 1847 Llwps 
Hist Philos (1857) 61 The mutability and perishability of 
all individual things 

Perishable (pe rijabl), « {sb,) [f. Peeish 
+ -ABLBjcf. H ,plnssabU {c 1400 in Hatz.-Darni,),] 

1 . Liable lopensh; subject to destruction, decay, 
or death ; esp. naturally subject to speedy decay, 
as organic substances, minerals which rapidly 
weather or become decomposed, and the like 

i6xi CoTGR , Pestssdble^ perishable, 1648 J, Goodwin 
Younghng Elder All books whatsoever aie perishable 
a 1687 Petty Pol Anth, (1690) 38 Silvei, Gold, and Jewels, 
are not peiisbable, nor so mutable as other Commodities 
1776 Adam Smith W H 1 xi (1869) 1. 238 Of all the pro- 
ductions of laud, milk is peihaps the most peiisbable 1790 
CowpER Adam iv vit,Thou perishable fl«h and form of 
clay 1839 Murchison Situr Syst i xxvii 341 Non-mica- 
ceous perishable shale 1849 Helps Friends m C. (1851) 1 1 
385 Systems, constitutions, and the like are perishable things 
x86a Dickens Lett (1880) II X72 It is not made of a perish- 
able material 

2 . a. absol. qtiasi-y^ The pertshobUy that which 
is penshable or transitoiy 

R8ax Byron Hem ^ Earth l 28 Were I the Seiaph, And 
he the penshable 1843 J Martineau CAn Life (1867) 10 
It is the Immoital against the Perishable a 1854 ^ Reld 
Led Eng Lit 11 (1878) 61 la the dder literature, the 
perishable has passed away 

b. sb. pL Things liable to decay : said chiefly 
of food-sluffs in tiansit. 
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174a Richardson Coir (ISo^) I 83 The fall of the leaves 
fills the pools, the ponds, and the dikes with particles, and 
aniinalcula, and perishables, of vegetable as well as animal 
nature. 1807 Moore Mem (3853) I 224 Recollections aie 
too like the other peiisliables of tins world 1880 Momm ad 
Gaius 11 § 6 1 A procuratoi may alienate perishables belong- 
ing to his pi incipal 1895 Spectator 26 Oct 553/2 Pcrishablts 
like fish and flowers 

Hence Fe'rlshably in a perishable manner, 
by being penshable. 

1891 Gd Woidshyx% 5*9 Sostiangc it seems to me BtaiUy 
should peiishably find its close 

Ferishableness (pe^rijab’lnes) [f picc + 
-NESS ] The quality of being penshable 
2690 Locke Govt 11 v §48 Supposing nothing m the 
island, eithei because of us commonness, or penshableness, 
fit to supply the place of money 1825 Nm Monthly Mag 
XVI 479 A deep and melancholy sense of the penshableness 
of the noblest qualities 1852 Lewis Methods Observ 
Po titles 1 221 They [written memorials] have a monumental 
chaiacter as opposed to the penshableness of mcie speech 

Perished (pe*r:Ji), /// a [f. Pehish v. + 
-ED 1 ] That has peiished, in the senses of the 
vb. ; decayed, wasted, dead 01 bi ought to the 
point of death with cold oi privation 
1538 Elvot, P^idtius , losle, perysshed, wilhoule rc- 
couene, out of hope 1579 Langiiam Gatd Health 587 1 he 
leaues & root boyled in water and Ilony, & drunke, healeth 
the peiished lungs x68s Loud Gas No 1098/4 A brown 
bay Mare above 14 hands high, a It ttlc pei isnt in her Wind 
*757 W Thompson R N Advoc 46 It is no longer a 
Wonder, such perished Stores should be bought up 1823 
Galt Gilhaize II xxix 282 The mourning women, and the 
perished child in the arms 1883 A Lang in tontunp Rev 
Dec 843 The peiished plays 01 Sc^hocles and ^schyUis 
might any day be hi ought to light x888 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ 
Robbery wider Arms xli, ‘Dining at the camp*’ says 
Aileen, looking regularly peiished 
Penshen,-oner, obs.if.PAEiSHEN, PARiaiiioNEB. 
Fe'risher. [f. Pehish z/. + -eb 1 .] That winch 
perishes or destroys, slang. An extieme (of any 
couise of action); a 'plunger*; also applied to 
persons as a term of contempt 
x888 ‘R Boldrewood’ Robbery wider Arms xli, He 
went in an awful perishei— took a month to it, and was 
never sober day or night the whole time, 1896 Idler hlai 
282/1 Those peiishers in the galleiy didn’t know anylhing 
about Shakesjpeaie. 

Fe'rishiiigf, vbl.sb, [f. Peiush v + -ingI.] 
The action of the vb. Peeish . a. A going to de- 
stiuction, suffering death; fb A destroying, 
causing destiuction {obs ). 

a. «i 34 o 'HhJAVOi e Psalter xm 4 Ilkan is cause of o)>er 
perischynge. 1383 Wyclh Eeeh xaviu 8 Tliou shall die in 
the perisliynge of slayn men, 1643 Mils on Divoice xiii 
11851) 54 Who shall answer for the perishing of all those 
souls? X768-74 Tucker Nat (1^4) I 640 Painful perish- 
mgs by fire X864 Skeat Uhlands Poems 74 Feuds and 
traitoious deeds And perishing of precious seeds 
b c X400 Destr Troy *1986 Haue pytie . of this pure 
maidon; Put hir m some place fro peusshyng of botides 
1523 Fitzhcrb Hush g 62 Se the knyfh go no deper than 
the thycknes of the bone for perysshynge of the biayne 
X690 Lockl Govt II V. g 46 The exceeding of the Ixiunus of 
his just property, .the perishing of anything uselessly 
Ferisbiug (pe njig), ppl, a [f, as prec + 
-INO 2.] That peiishes. 

1 . That goes to destruction , that passes out of 
existence, or suffers decay, dissolution, or death. 

(;x45o tr, De Imitatione 1. 1 2 To seke perishyng ryches 
and to truste in hem is vanite. 1663 Geruifr Cowiscl div a, 
The perishing Buildings of Mortalls xvxo Swift Taller 
No 230 1*10 All new affected Modes of Speech aie the 
first perishing Paits m any Language 1844 Willis Psyche 
36 The glory of the human foim Is uut a perishing tiling. 

2 . That causes destiuction or death; deadly, 
said of cold, privation, or the like 

1428 tr Secreta Secret ^ Piiv, Prizt, 246 The colde, and 
moistnesse, wych is peris&ynge nnd contraric to the Jyfe 
1634 ]^iNBOw Labour (1635) 2a It cannot be said to be 
causally perishing 18x3 T Busuv tr Lucretius v. Comm 
p VI, Destroyed by the penshing power of frost x^3 
Earl Dunmorc Pamirs II. 138 A night of perishing cold 
Hence Ferishiugly adv,y so as to cause to 
perish, deadly 

x6g8 Fryer vifir E, India ^ P 298 I’eribhingly cold with 
fiosty Winds X876 Smiles . 5 *^ Natui vl (ed 4) 07 These 
sleeping places weie perishingly told. 

FeTislmieut. Now dial [f Perish h, + 
-MENT, Cf. Y, pitisseinent (i6th c. ui Litlre).] 
fa. Destiuction, damage, loss. Obs, b. dial, 

‘ Staivation * by cold 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm Par John xii 84 To bestowe 
life is no penshemente but auantage a 1549 Latimi r Let 
in Foxe A fyM (158^ 1755 lustices that be to much natuiuU, 
to theyr owne perishroent both Body and boule xSas 
Bewick Mew ix n6 Befoie she had waded through it, she 
^ penshment of cold 1855 Robinson 
WhiiiyG^loss , A Penshment, a severe cold 

Ferisome (pe nsdum) Zool. Also pensom ; 
also in L formperisoma (pensdu ma). [ « mod. 
F. pinsomey and inod.L, perisma, f Gr. irepi 
about H- dSifia body.] The mtegument or body- 
wall of an echmoderm, upon which the external 
calcareous skeleton is developed, Plence Feri- 
so mal, Perisoma tic, Fe 3 ri .60 mial of or 
IJcUaining to the pensorne. 

i^a Nicholson Paloeont 102 The ckiss EUnnoderraata . 
IS dKtinguished by the fact that the external envelope of 
the body ( pensome ’) has the power of secreting calcareous 


mattei to a greater oi less extent 1877 HvxLvvAnat Inv 
„ ' \ ,1 ’ f. \ ’ nfests Slai fishes 

I V . .< I. I 111 the perisomn 

1877 W LiiOMbON u oy 1 111 172 The peiisoin 

isdnided into foiii musculai bands 1877 Uvxlzv Auai 
Inv Antm iv 594 Portions of the peiibomatit skeleton of 
the aboral legion t^^^Syd Soc Lex ^Pctnomal, Pen- 
iiomatic, Pensomuil 

Feiasperm (penspSim) Bot, [ad F. 
spetme ad mod L pmsperm-um (Jussieu 17H9), 
i Gr, Tiepi ai ound + cTireppa seed ] The mass ol 
nulntive Uss«ue 01 'albumen’ outside the cm biyo-sac 
m some seeds (distinguished fiom the ctido^pettn 
wiihin the embryo-sac); also, the tissue ol the 
niicellus, which someliincs pcisists m the ripe seed 
(Brongniart 1827). Formcily used foi the ' albu- 
men * genei ally; also for llic testa or inLcgumenl 
of Ibe seed (Richard 1808) 

18x9 Lindliy tr Richaids Observ hrtiUs Seedi, 
Endobpcim, Ju&silu calleil it (iasrlnu AUm‘ 
men 1835 Henslow Descr ^ Phys Rot, S269 In niiUiy 
cases this nutriment, 01 ‘ammos’, is not wholly absm bed 
by theiipeuing ovule; and it ultimatuljj becomes the ‘albu- 
men’ or ‘perispirm’ of the bted, and is then flinnaecous, 
haid, oroily. 1852 Tii. Ross a Ttav I vi. 214 
The homed iicnspeim of the coffec-tite* 1885 Goodaic 
Physiol Bot (1892) 437 The food within the developing 
embiyo sae is leiiiied endosperm, if around it, piuspeim 
Hence Fexispe’xinal, Perispe rmic atijs,, 2)cr- 
taiiung to, or having, a peiispcim. 

18x9 Lindluy tr Ruhaids Obs aj The ongiii of the 
penspenme vessek x866 'lica\, Bot , Penpinmc fur- 
nished with albumen. X876 IIahli y MuL Mui, (eil 6) 4 ;3 
The husk and peii&peimal membrane aie lueit. 
Perispheric (peiisfe’iik), « rate, [f rEui- + 
Spiiebio.] ' Globular; having the form of a ball ^ 
(Webster 1828) , spherical Also Ferisphe xieala 
i8z8 WiBsiLu cites Journ, of Science for l\tisphcnc, 
1846 WoRcibiiR, Pei isp/u'7 tc, Pcf isphei teat, spheiieal, 
lound 

Perisplenic to Perisplenitis see Peih- a, c 
Ferispome (peTibp^m), a andjA Gr,Gtam, 
[abbiev. of peri 8 po*menon (also in use) *= Gr. mpi- 
uvotpcivov, neuter pr. pple. passive of irepiaitav to 
draw around, mark wiUi the circuinilex (any 
syllable)] a adj. Having a circumflex accent 
on the last syllable b. sb. A word so accenlecl. 

1818 Blomiield ir Maiihm Gr Giam, II. 958 Piiipo- 
mena, ireptarir<afAepa, which have the eiteuinflcx on tlie last 
syllable, as ti/xw, irofi;. 1845 Jislf Crf, (rra/n. i, 111 3O 
Perispomeua-^yrhcn the ciicumflex is on the uUinui, as, 
xaxwF, Trap, 1867 tr Citriiuls Grk, Gram (ed 2) § A 
word having a circumflex on the last syllable is called 
penspomenon Ibid, § 93 After a perurpume the aecetiL of 
the enclitic is entirely lost 

Hence Fe xispome to ^ilace a circuinflcx accent 
on the last syllable. 

II Ferispora-ngium. Bot, [f. rERi- + Sruii- 
ANOiUM ] A structure surrounding or investing the 
sporangium in cryptogams, 

1856 in Henslow Diet, Bot, Terms, x866 Tieas, Bot, 865 
Petisporangium, the indubuim of ferns when it surruundb 
the spore cases or son 1867 J Hocc Mtesose ir 1. 272 A 
number ofsporidiuni beai mg filaments emanate from akind of 
membianeat the base ofa spheroidal eellularpei tsporangiiim. 
Ferispore (pe*rispooj) Bot, W,^, pi)%$pony 
ad. mod.L pensponum (Richard 1808; aUo in 
Eng. use), f Gr. itopi around -f- atsbpos seed : see 
Spore.] +a. Name for the hypogynous bristles 
of some sedges (see Perianth, I’erigynium). Obs, 
b Tlie skin 01 integument of a fapore. 

1848 Lindley Introd, Bot, (ed. 4) 1, 313 These [hypo- 
gynous setae] are probably of the nature of the hypogynous 
scales of Grasses, and have been named perispores [earlier 
edd penspotum} by some French writers. 1857 hUvNi 
Expos Le.Vy Pet tspof turn,, term applied by L, C. Richaixl 
and Persoou to the threads which surioutid the seed of the 
Cyperaceie, Hedwig and some other bolanisls have sub- 
stituted this term mr that of pt.ncaip in cryptoganiious 
plants aperispore 1859 Tom Anai.V aij/t Thu 
Spores are developed each in the imei lor of a perispoie 

Ferissad (perrsdid), sb, {a ) [mod. f. Gr 
TTfpido-Qs superfluous, redundant, m Aritli. uneven, 
odd (f vfpi in sense ' over, beyontl *) + -AD,] 

1 . Chm, An element or ladical whose <[uanti- 
valency is represented by an odd number, as a 
monad, triad, or pentad , opp. to Abtiad, Also 
at// lb or as adj, 

X870 [see Aruad] 1877 Wans Foomm' Chem I 257 
Elements, of uneven equivalency, . .aie designated generally 
as pwibsads, 258 In every sauiiated or norm.d com- 
pound the sum of tlie perissad elements is always an even 
number. i^g^Byd Soc Let., Pcttssad, Lhcm,\\A.\\nz^ 
Valency which is represented by an odd number. 

2 . Zool, ^ Terissodactvl (as adj^), 

X893 tiyd, Soc Lex y Ptrissad ZoSl, belonging to the 
Penssodaciyla 

Perisse, perisshe, obs fF. Peuish, Pierce. 
Ferissodactyli -yle (pcnbodte’ktU), and 

sb, Zool, [ad mod,L. porissodadyFuSy f, (Jr. 
Trfpt(ja 6 ~s uneven, odd 4- taiervKos digit] a. ad/\ 
Having an odd number ot toes on each loot, as an 
ungulate mammal ; odd- toed ; belonging to the 
division Perissodaciyla of Ongulata, b. sb, A 
penssodactyl ungulate or hoofed aaimal : pL in -J 
or Opposed to Abtiodaottl. 



PBRISSODACTTLATB. 


PBBITHEOIUM. 


a. 1849-52 Todd Cyct Anaf, IV 922/2 The elephant 
belongs to the peiissodactyle gioup of Pachycleinis 187a 
Nicholson Palxoni 424 The three existing geneia of 
Pciissodaclyle Ungulates 

b 1854 Owen 4 Teeilt, in Ctre Sc, Org- Nai I 242 
The bony palate extends fuither back than in the peiisso- 
chictyles 1875 C C Blake 33 Three great divisions 
ol Perissodactyla exist, of which the Rhinoceros, the Tapii, 
and the Iloise form the existing types 1877 Le Conil 
P/cm Geol in (1879) 508 He » divided all Ungulates into 
Poiissodactyls (odd-toed) and Artiodactyls (even-locd) 

So Ferissodaxtylate, Pevissodacty lie, Feris- 
soda otylous adjs = prcc a 
1889 Nature 28 Nov 8j/i Two species of the leniaikable 
Peiissodactylate genus J\Iaa auchenta 

Ferisso'logy. KheL ’iObs [ad late L. 
penssologta, a Gr Tr 6 /:«(r<ro\f) 7 ia, f, ire/M 0 '(ro\o 7 os 
speaking loo much, / vepifftrosj lecliindanlH- A.d 7 os 
speech.] Reclnnclancc 01 supeiiliuly of speech, 
use of moie woids than aie necessary; jileonasm. 

1:583 Ftit*Kn Defence (Paiker Soc ) 136 Haue not the most 
elegant authois used nyperbatons, penssologies, and other 
hgurtb that arc counted faultsof speech? Puxii nham 
Jiiig Poesie III xxii (Arb.) 264 Alactologia, 01 long lan- 
guage It IS also named by the Grecksi^^/ molo%ia ] 1656 
Blount GUssogr, Periisology, superfluous speaking 1776 
Cami>i>ull Hhei (i8ui) I 359 If wc should say the 
edeoran we should fall into a gioss peiissology 
lleiicG Fenssolo gioal a 'ledundant 

in wotds’ (Webster 182S). 

Perissosyllabic (pen soisilae bik), a [f. Gr. 
we/)tffo'0(ri5xXaj8-os having a syllable over (f. Trepiff- 
aui) -f- -10 ] Xlavingarecliindantsyllableor syllables, 
Pimsso^llafnc hexameter, a name for the ‘ gi eater Aiclu- 
luchiaii * ineasiue, 111 which three trochees (or two trochees 
and a spondee) ate subsLiluLed for the last two feet of the 
oidmaiy hexainetei fas in Hoiace, Bk. i Ode iv), 
Feristalith (peir&taUjO AuhtnoL [iixeg f. 
Cli . ir 6 />i'ffTa(Tos standing round + stone. Better 
pensta*tohth,'\ A ring or low of standing stones 
81K rounding a burial-mound, or the like. 

X882 C Elion Orig Eug* Hi^U 131 Buiiecl in the earth 
and suirounded by a ring of stones, or ' peiistalith ' of an 
oblong foim 1898 Edm Rev Apr. 4fi The run of the 
stone circle or ‘jpenstalith ’. 

li Peristalsis (penstccdsis). PhystoU [mod. 
L., repr, a Gr. Tre/jfoTaXms, cf irspio'TaA.T-ttfds in 
next,] Pcnstallic movement ■ see next 
1850 Todd Cycl Anai ^ Phys V 313/1 A peristalsis 
whiLh sets out fiom the cardiac exlrcmity 1875 II C. 
Wool) Therap (1879) 38 iJiairliaa. due to a violently 
incieascd pcustalsi'? 1^8 Fosttr Phys i. iv § 4 142 In a 
twisted tube like that of the vcitebiatc ventiicle, ordinaiy 
peristalsis would be impotent to diivc the blood onward 

Peristaltic (peuslcedtik), a. PhysioL [ad. 
Gi. irepttrTaXTi/c-off (Galen), f. rrepicriW-tiv lit to 
send round, f areWeiv to set, place, array, make 
ready, dispatch, send. Cf. F. pSnstaUtqtie (1680 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Applied to the automatic 
muscular (verixucalar) movement which takes 
place in the alimentary canal and other hollow 
or tubular oi^ans, consisting of rhythmic wave-like 
contiactioos in successive circles, by winch the 
contents of the oigan aie propelled along it 
1655 Culpepper, etc. Rivenm ix vii. 266 This vomiting 
cometh by the PenstalUck motion of the Guts. 1676 Cole 
in Phil Trans XI 609 Both these kinds of vessels seem to 
liave a perislaltick contraction of their own. 1753 N 
'J DRRiANO Midvoi/ry 14 The invei ting peristaltic Motion of 
the Fallopian Tube x88x Darwin Veg, Mould 116 When 
the eaith was m a very liquid state it was ejected in little 
spurts, and when not so liquid by a slow peristaltic move- 
ment. 

b iroftsf. {Elecir ) See qiiot. 

1856 1 iioMSON if Phys Papers II Ixxv 80, 

I venture lo mtrotUice the teim penstaltic to chaiaclerwe 
that kind of induction by which currents aie excited in 
elongated conducLois through the variation of electrostatic 
potential in the surrounding matter 
Hence Ferista Itioally adv , in a perisiallic 
mannci ; with peiislalLic action or movement. 

1859 Todd Cycl Anat V. 678/1 The food is piopelled 
onwaids peiistaltically. 1868 Owen Amt Vertebr III 
50X Insulating the penstallically winding intestines from tiu. 
constant lespiratory movements of the abdominal walls 
Peristaphyline (peuslse film), Anat [ad. 
mod L. pe^ tstaphylm-us, f Gi vepi aroxmtl + 
ffToc/uJXcvoy adj., f <fra<l)v\rj bunch of giapes, 
swollen uvula Cf. mod.B’ pinstaphylin (Litlrd) ] 
Situated about the uvula • applied lo two musclcb, 
exlm ml peristaphyhne (or tenso) palati), and 
the tnlerml pej istaphyhne leoator palatt), 

[1704 J Harris Lex Tcclm I, Peristaphtlmns, rnterms 
^ externum, aic Muscles of the Uvula ] 1840 G. V. Ei.lis 
Anat 236 The circwnjlexns palati, ox exteinal peristaphy- 
line muscle consists of a veitical and a horizontal portion. 
Peristerite (peii'steroil). Min. [f Gr. wepi- 
ffTcpA pigeon, dove +■ -itjdjI 2 b.] A variety of 
Albitb exhibiting a slight iridescence or opal- 
escence like that of the plumage on a pigeon’s neck. 

1843 T. Thomson in Lend, ^ Edm P/ulos Mag XXII 
189 Peitsterile was sent me also from Perth in Upper 
Canada It is light brownish red, and exhibits a play of 
colours, chiefly blue, on the surface x868 Dana Mm 356 
Periflteroid (pen steroid), a, Ornith [mod. 
f. Gr. ir€pi(Trfp 6 . pigeon + -oid] Of 01 pertaining 
lo the PensUtotdm, a group of birds m SundevalTs 
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classification (1S73) identical with the Colundj& or 
pigeons 

Pensteromorph (peri stenympjf), Ornith. [f 
mod.L. peristeromorphx, pi. fem. of pensteto- 
morphus, f. Gr irepiarcpd pigeon + puoptpii form.] A 
member of the group Penste? omorplm in Huxley^s 
classification (1867), identical with the ColunibsA 
or pigeons. So Fei^teromo rpMc, Feristero- 
mo'rplious adjs., belonging lo or having the 
characteis of the Pertstei onm phss, 
Peristeronic (penstei^ymk), a. [app f Gr. 
v€piCT€pwv,~S>va dove-cot (f. irepiffTcpd dove, pigeon) 
•f -TC.] Pei taming lo or concerned with pigeons 
x868 Rules Perisietoinc Soc 1 That the Society be called 
the National Pei isteromc Society 1876 1 * uli on & Wuicti 1 
lih Pigeons 386 Of the National Peristeronic Society it may 
be said that it holds the position of the fust pigeon society of 
the day 1893 /hid (ed. Luniley) vii. 58 Who would talk of 
a pigeon’s ‘ eye-hds ’ lhat lias any knowledge of matters 
peristeronic? X904 Times 6 Jan. 8/5 Tlie National Pen- 
sleionic Society was founded by the amalgamation of the 
National Coluinbaiiati and the Philo-Peiistcroinc Socictic6. 

Peristeropod (puirstei^p^d), a, and sb Ormth 
[ad, assumed Gr *7r6/w(rT€/>diro5-€y, pi. of ■'irc/Jt- 
arepoirovs pigeon-footed.] a adj. Belonging to 
the Pei tsieropodeSj a section of Alec tore moi plm 01 
gallinaceous birds in Huxley’s classification (iSdS), 
having the toes arranged on a level as in pigeons 
b. sb. A member of this group. So Feristero*- 
podan a. and sb. ; Porlstexo podous a, 

Penstethium : see Peri- h 
Peristomatic (pcrbst^mmtik), a Sot. [f. 
Peri- + Stoma (pi. stomata) ] Surrounding a 
stoma of a leaf 

1876 J. II, Balfour in Encycl But IV 90/1 In Cerato- 
plens tlialictioides the stoma is bounded by three cells,— 
two of which aie crescentic and concave inwardly, while 
the third surrounds them, and has on this account been 
called peristom'iiic 

Peristome (pe*risti7«m). Also m L, forms 
pen 'Stoma (pi. -ata), periatomium (pi. -la). 
[= F, pdiistome (18..), ad, mod.L. penstoma 
(Hedwig 1782), f Gr trspi around +ffTo^a mouth; 
altered (by Ehrhart 1787) to penstomtum, after 
pertcai puim^ etc ] 

1 . Bat The fringe of small teeth aiound the 
mouth of the capsule or sporangium in mosses. 

1796 Withering Brtt Plants (ed 3) I 73 Peristoma, the 
fi inge at the mouth of the Capsule of Mosses x8i8 Hooker 
& Taylor Muse Brtt Intiod 4 The absence or presence of 
the fringe of the Peiistome which Hedwig employed to so 
much advantage 1830 Lindi cy Nat Syst, Bot 320 One or 
more lows of cellulai rigid processes, called collectively the 
peristomium, and separately teeth 1875 Blnneii & Dvlr 
Sachs* Bot 33Z We must now examine somewhat more 
closely the origin of the Feiistome 

2 . Zcol. a. The margin of the aperture of the 
shell of a mollusc b. Any special structuie or 
set of paits around the mouth or oral opening in 
various invertebrates, as insects, crnslacea, hydro- 
zoa, infusoria; in echinoderms, the jia-rt of the 
body-wall surrounding the mouth (opp, lo Peri- 
proot) ; m certain worms, ns earthwoiras, the first 
tiue somite, situated behind the prostoimum or 
pi xstomtntii, and bearing the mouth 

a i85t-6 Woodward Mmusia 101 The margin of the 
aperture is termed the peristome, 1870 Rolleston Amm 
Life 47 The columella is seen in the angle , , its umbilicus 
IS partly concealed by the reflection over it of the pei istome 
b 1875 Huxley & Mariin EUtn. Biol (1877) 93 (In Voi^ 
Uceltse) a. The piominent everted iim (peristome) 1877 
Huxley Anat tnv Amm v, 232 (Ckstopodd) The first 
somite, which contains the mouth, is the peiistomium. Ibid, 
ix 569 (Echtnodermaia) 1 he ambulacrai plates are continued 
on the peristome to the raaigins of the mouth. x888 Rolles- 
ton & Jackson Amm, Life 781 (Hydrozoa Acraspeda)T\\o 
mouth is situate in the centre of a disc or peristome of gi eat 
mobility X896 Cambridge Nat, Hut, II 481 
Hence Feristo'mal, Feristo'mial adjs , sur- 
rounding the mouth, circumoral ; pertaining to, of 
the natiiie of, or having a peristome 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm, Life 547 Peustonial 
gills of some Echmotdea 1900 Pioc Zool 00c 278 The 
peristomal plates number m adults normally 9 in one row 
and 8 in the other row of the pair, 1870 Nicholson Man 
ZooL 99 Between the mouth and the circumfeience of the 
disc IS a flat space, without appendages of any kind, termed 
the ‘peristomial space’. x 83 x Spruce in fml, Bot X. 18 
Recklessly bandied about among peristomial genera 1896 
Cambridge Nat Hist II 313 There are four long peiisio- 
mial cirri on each side Ibid 185 The peristomial dcpressioi 1 
Peristrepbic (penistre fik), a ^rreg. f. Gr 
Tr€pi(TTpi<l>^iu to turn round + -10 (The etymo- 
logical form would be peristreptic.)] Turning 
round, revolving, rolatoiy (as a panorama). Also 
Feristre pMoal, a, 

■AvjBlackm Mag XXII 385 The whole visible nocturnal 
spheie IS peristrepEical. xSjS/^aiXLIII 709 They accom- 
pany our ken like a peristrephic panotama 1851 J, Cai rns 
Lei in MacEwan Life (1895) 35 x Opening up a peristiephic 
pictuie of the Chiistian woild 

II Pexistropbe (pori sti<yrO. Obs, rare’^^ [a. 
Gr. TrepidToo^C] ^ turning lound, a revolution. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit III 12 A strange Peristrophe 
of Policy and Religion. 


Peristyle (penstail), sh, {a,) Arch Also 
7-9 in L form peristylium, 9 in Gr. form perl- 
sty Ion. [a. F pirisiyle (1554 in Hatz.-Daim.), 
ad. jL. pens/ylum, perisiyhum^ m Gr, ireptarrvKoy 
sb,, neuter of ircptirruX-oy having pillars all round, 
surrounded by a colonnade, f vepi around +o'TuXor 
pillar.] A row of columns or colonnade sunound- 
iiig a temple or other building, or a court, cloister, 
etc. ; less properly, the court or space having 
round it such a row of columns. 

z6x2 Pjsaciiam Gentl Exerc i v 17 All mannei of com 
partments, bases, perystiles, plots, biiilding<;. &c 1673 Ray 
loui ft Lov) C 268 A laige square Court compasseo about 
with the fairest penstytrain or Cloysiet lhat I evei saw 
X776 Gibdon Decl 4 P xiii I 396 Kperistyhwn of granite 
Lolunm';. i8m Ellis Elgin Marbles (Libr Ent Knowl.) 

I 72 When the exterior of a temple was not suirounded by 

a peustylc 01 colonnade, the temple was said to be apteial 
1878 Sitnii Diet Gr 4 Rom Anltq Round the 

peiistyle were anaiiged ihe chambers used by the men. 

II Erroneously apphed to the columned porch of 
a church or other laige building, to a pillared 
veiandah, etc. 

1694 Mottlux Rabelais v, vii 24 You go thiough a laige 
Pet istile, alias a long Enti y set about wiih Pillars 1704 J 
Harris Techn I is sonielimes taken for 

a low 01 rank of Columns, as well without as within any 
Edifice,., Sometimes this was call’d Aniipfostyle, 1863 
Mary IIowitt F Bremer's Greece I. vn 239 Crowding and 
crushing about the peristyle and steps of tiie church Ibid 
H. XII 27. 1B66 Mbs Ritchie Village on CUjfww, 195 
When the wedding-party came out into the peiistjle of 
the chuich, the cairiages had both disappeared. 

B. adj. Surrounded by a colonnade. 

1862 Sat Rev 15 Mar 303 lhat the Mausoleum was com- 
posed of an oblong peiistyle building 
Hence Feristylar a, pei taming to, having, or 
of the nature of a peristyle, 

1876 J Fergusson Hist Indian At chtf iv ii 335 All 
lOund the court theie is a peiistylar cloister with cellb 

Perisynovial, -tendineum : see Peri- a, b 

II Perisystole (pensi'stdh). Physiol, [mod. 
L perisystole (Hartholine 1651), f. Gr, ’u^pi aiound 
+ o-uaroX^ contraction; in Y , pit isy stole (1762 in 
Diet, Acad, ) ] ‘ The short interval of time between 
the systole and the following diastole of the heart; 
inappreciable except when the heart’s action is 
failing* (. 5 ^^. Soc Lex,'), Hence FerisystoUc 
(-sistp’Uk) a , belonging to the perisystole. 

1664 Power Exp Philos i 60 Without any intciloping 
peusystole at all x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthot Anaf 
n M 104 Ihey confound the Perisystole 01 quiet posture of 
the heait [1651 Bartiiolinus ir. vi 351 Confundunt peri- 
systolenscuqiiietum ] 1758 J S ti.Le Bran's Observ Surg. 
(1771) Diet , Perisystole, that Instant of rest between the 
Systole and Diastole of the Heart 1853 Markham Skoda s 
Anstnlt 2x3 A murmur an>iing at the root of the aoila, 
during the ventricular systole, is more pei isystolic, than a 
murmur arising in the ventricles. 1875 Hayden Dis. Heart 
8x The perisystolic phenomena 

+Pe*rit. Obs, Also 6 peryott, 6-7 periot, 8 
perrot. [Origin unascertained.] A measure of 
weight equal to of a gram. (Cf. Droit 2.) 

X564 Conference of IVetghies (MS RawL D. 23 If. 6) The 
mynters. .devyde a droyte into .20 peryottes, and a peryolt 
into 24 blanckes. 1649 Acts 4- Oiatn, Part c. 43 (Scobell) 
65 Twenty Mites makes a Gram } Twenty four Droits makes 
a Mite; Twenty Pents makes a Droit, TwenW four Blanks 
makes a Pent x68o-x7a5 (see BLANK,rd xo]. 1838 Mitrt ay s 
Handdik N, Genu, 40 These tulip roots were never bought 
or sold, hut The bulbs, and their divisions into pents, 
became like the djflerent stocks in our public funds, and 
were bought and sold at diflerent prices from day to day 
t Peri’te, a, Ohs, Also 6 peryb. [a. obs. F 
peril ^ -tie {c 1500), or ad. L perft-us * experienced *, 
properly pa. pple. of *perm (in ex^penri to make 
trial of) ] Experienced, expert, skilful, skilled. 

xszQ Chart Jas Pm’MSCri^LiJeA Metvttte(iSiq)h4sg 
Y^said Maister Hary.. has made under him gudeand petite 
scolaris 1594 0 . li Quest, Profit Concern to No decree 
could demonstiate vnto them any thing suJhaent to respect 
a moie ciuill and perite life, 165a Asiimole Theai. Cliem, 
Prol. II Linus is said to be the must Perile of any Lyrick 
Poet 1820 Blackw Mag YIl. 668 Friends who aie in the 
habit of exercising a profuse rather than apeiite hospitality. 

Hence t Fcrl tely adv , skilfully. Obs, 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp, 158 This hath been so 
peiitely adulterated 

li Peritheciam (peri)« sii^ni). Bot, Pi. -ia. 
Also anglicized as perithece (pe'rijifs). [mod L. 
(Persoon 1796), f. Gr. wept around case ’ cf 
pencarpttwi,'] A cup-shaped or flask-shaped re- 
ceptacle, usually with a narrow opening, inclosing 
the fructification m certain fungi, etc.; spec, in 
the Pyi enomycetes Hence Feritbe*ciapl ar., per- 
taining to the perithecium. 

x83a Bindley Jntrod. Bot 209 Perithecium, is a term used 
to expiess the part which contains the reproductive organs 
of Sphsena and its coordinates 1839 3) 2^1 lichens 
. Perithecium is the part in whu^ the asci are immersed 
1857 Berkeley Crypiog, Bot § 274 *875 Bcnneti & Dyer 
Sacks* Bot* 256 Pyrenoinyceies .The asm are formed in the 
interior of small flask-shaped or roundish receptacles here 
termed Perithecia, 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryfiog 
Bot 355 The Ascomycetes may be classed in three divisions 
the Pyrenomyceies, with pyrenocarps or pentheees (by 
menia within flask-shaped bodies open at the neck). Ibid 356 
The peithece does not differ essentially from the apothece. 
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Perithelium, -thoracic • see Peei- a, b 
'f* Peri tion. Obs rare'"^^* [a of action from 
L ^enre^perit-um to Pebish ] Perishing, desUtic- 
tion, annihilation 

1640 Bp. Hali Chr Modar 1. xiv 168 Were there an abso- 
lute peridoa in our dissolution 
Feritomous (perriomas), (t Mm [f Gr. 
TTepi around 4* -ro/ios cut, cutting ] (See quot ) 
1835 C U. Shfpard Mineral I xxiv, Pcriiomous Note, 
Imp&ing that cleavage takes place in moie than one direc- 
tion parallel to the axis, and that the faces are all of the same 
quality. 

Feritomy (pen lomi) Surg, ^ [f. Gr nepLrofxq 
circumcision, f w€pi around + roixfj cutting.] Cir- 
cumcision, esp of the cornea 
1889 G A Bcrrv Dts Eye i 11. da Pei forming the opera- 
tion of peritomy or syndectomy X890 in Bauncs KaU 
Med. Diet 

Feritoneal, -aaal (perit(7nf al) , a, [f. next + 
-aij] Of, pertaining to, situated in, or affecting 
the peritoneum 

1767 Gooch Treat Wounds I 427 Each cairjnng along 
with It a pentonaidl coat 1797 PhiL Trans LXXxVlI. 
205 There was all the appearance of peutoneal inflamma- 
tion i86(S A, Flint Ptinc. Med {1880) 590 Ihe peritoneal 
thickening and fibrous adhesions which lesult from cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis. 

II Feritoueum, -aenui (pe nt^nf »m) Anat 
[L, perztonasicmf -etm (in Cml Aurel , ^420), a 
Gr TrepiTovaiov (-€ioy), sb, from neuter of irept- 
ToVaios adj„ f. irepirwos stretched around or over, 
f. irepi aiound + •tovos, from ablaut Stem of t€iV- 
(IV to stietch: cf. Tone. Formerly also pery- 
tone'on from Gr , and pe ritone » F. penioim 
(1541 in Halz -Darm.).] The double serous mem- 
Drane which lines the cavity of the abdomen, of 
large extent and complex form, having numerous 
folds (as the omeizta^ mesenteries^ etc ) winch invest 
and support the vanous abdominal visceia 

^ In vcitebiates below mammals, which have no diaphiagm, 
The membrane lining the whole body cavity, conebponding 
to the mammalian peritoneum and pleura combined (hence 
sometimes called pleuropenUneiim) Also applied to 
similai inembianes lining the body-cavity and investing the 
alimentary canal in some invertebiates, as insects 

R Copland Cuydon^s Quest Chtrtug H ij b, What 
IS the pel ytoneoD, and wher of is itdyryuate ? 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Manky nde i xv. (1552) 46 The kell called 
XS94 T B LaPnmand Fi. Acad 11. 348 There is an other 
coatc or skinne called Feutone, because it is spiead lound 
about the lowei belly 1613 Cbooki Body if/'Maus^ The 
wounds of the muscleb of the lowci belly and of the 
Peritcnmnm or nra are not inoitall 1671 Ray 111 Phil 
'I tans VI 2275 The Abdomen was compasbcJ about with 
a strong Peritonaeum *733 Ciiambcrs Cycl Suppi s v , 
In the fish kind, the pcritoucuiu is very variously coloured 
1804 Absrni 1 nv Sxtig Obs. 8 Thepeiitoneum 1872 Plaslljs 
Ovar Twnoi j 3 A peculiar epithelium, not a contiinialion of 
that of the pciitouaBum 1B93 Syd Soc Lex , Peritimenm . 
The stiuctiiie in i\i&Btachiopoda that holds the 'Lliintniaiy 
canal suspended in the peuvisceral cavity The outer 
layei of the digestive canal ui the Insecia 
Hence Peritoiie*o- m Comb , as peritoneo-va^e ncU 
a.j having lelation to the peritoneum and vagina. 

x8p8 G S Hermann Dis Women 843 The pentoneo 
vaginal method. 

FeHtonism (pc ril<7niz’m) Pat/i [f as next 
+ -ISM ‘ in mod L, pentonismus.'] (See qiiots ) 

g xBoy Allbuti's Sysi. Med III 625 The hscniorrhage may 
roauce the symptoms of acute peritoneal damage whiLn 
ave been desci ibed under the title of ‘ Pei itonism Ibid 

795 'The symptoms, which are mainly those of intense 
abdominal painj and collapse, and usually with vomiting, 
have been described under the title of ‘ peiitouisni ' 


II Fentonitis (peult^noi iis). Path, [mod L , 
f Gi. iTipirov-os (see Peritoneum) + ^itis. In 
modF. pMontle ] Inflammation of*’the peii- 
toneum, or of some part of it 
ijjSW.CvLLKVi First Lines Physicii77B)l vii 2g3Weliave 
given aplace mourNosology to thePeiilomlis, comprehend- 
ing under that tule not only the inflammations affecting the 
pciitonaeum, but also those affecting the extensions of this 
membrane m the omentum and mesenteiy x88o Beall 
Blight Alim goThepamorpeiiioniUs is one of the most 
teiiible that any human being can have to beai 

Hence Pentomtal (-oi lal), Pex-itomtxc (-i lik) 
adjs , pertaining to oi aifected with peiitoniU^i. 

1879 St Gcotge's IIovp Eep IX 2 Peritonitic signs on 
admission 1883 Summary 26 July ^3 The Bisiiop is not 
out of dangei, and cannot be consideied so until the 
peiitoiiiial inflammation is subdued 1896 Allbuit's Syst, 
Med I 041 Vaiious lesults of the pciUonitic affection. 

Peritonsillar to Peritracheal: see Peri- a,c. 
Peritone, -ye, var Parietaby, pellitory. 
Feritreme (peTitrrm) Zool, Also in L. fonn 
pentre-ma. [a. Y.pritrhme (Audouin 18 . ), f. 
Gr. irepl round + rpiffia pertoration, hole.] a. A 
small chitmous 11^ surrounding a bieathing-hole 
in an insect, b. The margin ot the aperture of a 
univalve shell : ~ Peristome 2 a (Syd Soc, Lex,), 
x8»Owbn Comp, Anai. Invertebr Gloss 383 Pentrema 
the raised margin which surrounds the bieathuig holes 
or scorpions 1870 Nicholson Man Zool 203 Pulmonaiy 
sacs, opening upon the under surface by stigmata, each 
of which IS smrounded by a raised margin, oi ‘pentrema' 
x888 Huxley & Martin Elem BtoL iv. 274 The mouth or 
peritreme of the shell lof a snail]. 


So Peritre’juatous <*., suirounding an apeiluie, 
belonging to the peiitreme. 

1890 in i893m.yj»af Soc Lex „ . 

FevitricliaiL (pen tiikan), a and sb Zool, 
[f mod L. Pertincha, f. Gj. v(pi around -h rpix-* 
stem of epi$ hair.] a ad/ Belonging to the 
division Pentricha of Infusoria^ having a band of 
cilia aiound the body, b sb. An infusoiiaii of 
the division Peitiriclm, So Peri’trichous a,^ 
hence Peri’tnclionsly , with a girdle of ciha 
1875 Huxley in Med Times 4 Ga& s May 495/ 1 Accord- 
ing to the disli ibution of the cilia, Stein has divided them 
into the IloloirtchOi the Hetetoirichat the Hypoti lUia^ 
and the Pentneha^ m which they [the cilia] foim a ^ne 
touiid the body 1877 — Anat Irw A mm ii 109 The 
process of sexual lepioduction ohserv'ed by Stein in the 
peiitrichous Infusoria. 1888 Rolll&ion & Jackson Amm 
Life 831 The ring which supports the sucker of all 

Pentrichan save Ibul 832 I he 

penoial contractile collai of the Pentiichan, Toiqnatella 
iypica. x^oioNatwe 13 Sept 465/2 Both aie actively motile 
and pentiichously ciliated 

Feritrochi (pc*ritff7k) Zool [ad. nioa.L pen- 
iroch-uSy a Gi. irephpoxos ciicnlar, lonncl, f. wept 
around -f- T/JoxoJ R hoop, a wheel, anylhing lOund ; 
f. T/jcx-ett' to run ] A circlet of cilia resembling 
a wheel, as m a lotifer ; an oigauism or embiyo 
having such a ciiclet. Hence Peri’troohal a,, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a pentroch. 

1890 in Cent Diet, 

II PentroehiiiirL (peiitr^a'kizfm) Medi. [mod. 

L , a. Gr. inpiTpoxiov a wheel (see piec.) , aftuv 
Iv ncpiTpoxiqf = axis m penirochio, the whcel- 
and-axle ] A wheel, as constituting pait of the 
mechanical power called the wheel-and-a\le 
1704 J Harris Lex Techn I s v , The use of this 
Peritrochiwn, is to make the (>lindci 01 Axis be lurned 
the moie easily by the means of Staves 01 Levers, which aio 
fix’d in Its Ciicinnferencc, See Axis in Peitirochw vjpS 
[see Axis*i], 1798 Euoewoktii Pi ait Educ^ (1822) 11 
12 1 'ihis oignn is usually called in ineLliaiiicks, ihe a us tn 
peritiochio, the woid windlass or capstan, would convey 
a more distinct idea to our pupils in Brandi & Cux 
Diet Science^ Ltc. [Sec Axis ^ i ] 

Fevitro|>al (perrluypal), a. Bot lare, [f. 
mo6. L. penhop-tes ('Jussieu) -1- -al In 1 ^, pin- 
trope (Richard 1808) ] Of an embiyo or ovule =* 
AMriiiTROPAL, Hemitropo us Also Pen tropoits a 
18x9 Lindlly Richard's Ohcrv Fruits d Seeds 22 If it 
[the seed] be atlaclicd to the axis, 01 (o an axile tiuphospcrm, 
by an liiluin equi distant fioni the two ends 01 occupying 
the whole length of the inner edge, U is called pet liropaL 
Ibid 86 Peiitio]jal directed fiom the axis towards llie 
sides of the pericarp 1835 — Inttod Bot (18 fS) IL 378 
Petitropal^ directed from the axis to the hori/on, only 
applied to the embryo of the seed 1880 Gray Siiuct Bot 
viii 313 Ccntiirugal (or peiitropous), when [the radicle is] 
Lurned toward tlie sides. 

% Erioneously explained by ^Yolcc3tcr . 

1846 WoRCLSTER, Pcriitopal, turning mound} rotary 
Hooker, (Hence in some later Diets.) 

llPeritrope (jieri trtip J) late [« Gr. itc/k- 

rpoir^ lurning loimd, levolulion, cucml ] 

a 1656 UssHER Ann vi (1658) doo This Pcritrope is woi th 
the obseivation, That on the same day of the same luonelh, 
that the Temple should happen to be token, and tlial nficr 

^i^eritrophic (peiitrpTik), a, Eniom [atl P" 

pdnlrophuine, i Gr. vepi aiound + rpotpi} food, 
rpo(()iic 6 s feeding.] Snirounding the food : applied 
by Balbiani (died 1899) ^ chitinous membrane 

lining the stomach m various insccls. 

1900 Miall & Hammond llaileQUin Fly ii 59 7 ’he pen 
trophic membiane has been found in nearly every Diptcious 
laivT. examined 

II Ferityphlitis (pe riitiilarlis). Path, [mod. 
L., f Pebi- + Gr. Tviphvv the ccecum or hlmd-giU 
(Galen), neuter of rviftXos blind, after typhhlts^ • 
Inflammation of some pait (the connective tibsue, * 
the peritoneum, etc.) around or adjacent to the 
ccecum. (When seated in the appendix vami- | 
fonms of the cmciim, now distinctively called 
appendtciiis,) Also loosely applied to mllainmation 
of the crncura itself (strictly called typhhli^. 

1844 Dunglisqn Med Lex , Periiyphtitts^ luflammatutu 
of ilic cellulai substance surrounding the caecum 185a 
J Miurtt Ptact Svtg (cd. 2) 333 Induced, ou the nght , 
side, by initalion fotming the pentyuhiuis of Burns ami t 
olhub. 1897 Allbutt's SysU Med 111 . 879 Fila m 1886 . 
placed the pathology of perityphlitis upon a sound basis. | 
Bulletin 24 June, The King is sufTerijig from peri- 
typhlitis xpoa Westm, Gas 24 June 7/3 It is only m 
leceut years that the word ‘ appendicitis ’ lias been coined. 
Fonneily all iiiflaininatoiy aneciions of this part of tlie 
bowel were called perityphlitis. 

Hence PoritypEUtio (-itik) a., pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or affected with perityphlitis 
18^ Lancet 3 Nov 1026 A perityphhtic abscess was 
opened, and the wound subsequently became diphtheritic 
t8i^ Allbutt s Sysi, Med III 087 The vermiform appendix, 
removed from the midst of a pentyphlitic abscess 

IIFeriura-nium. [mod.L,f.PEUi-+ • 

Uianus, cf Pewisatubnidm ] TJiat point in the 
orbit of any satellite of Uranub, at which it is . 
neaicst to Uianus, 

rtX9oo (Noted by Assistant Secy. Royal Astronomical ! 
Society). ] 


PERIWiaGBD. 

Periurethral to Perivitellxne : see Beri- a, c 
Feriwig (pe iiwig),r/; Now only//zrA Foims : 
a. 6 perwyke, perewyka , fi-7 p0rwick(e, 
pen-, perawiok(e, perewake, periwike. P, 
6-7 perwig, perewig(e, perywygge, perrywig, 
-wigge, p6rriwigg(e, 6-8 periwigg(o, pcrriwig, 
perrewig, pery wig, penwy g, -weg, 6- poriwig 
y, 6 periwinke, pere- poriwincla, 1-8 peri- 
winkle. [In 1 6th c., pe nvykey alteration of po'i - 
ruck,pe J a. F. pci ; ttgue (i^tli c ) : see Peuukk. 
By corruption, or ‘popular etymology /tVTUj'/’ti 
became peiezvykc, peicwig, peuywi/^, pernm^^ 
whence by abbieviatioii, W’lo ] 

1 An aitificial imitation ot a head of hair (01 
part of one ) ; worn foimcrly, fiibt by women and 
then by men, as a fashionable bend-dress ; letauied 
by jutlges, barnsteis, etc., as pait of llicir pro- 
fessional costume ; used by actors as a jjaifc of 
their make-up, and gcncially ns a means of pci- 
sonal disguise, a concealment of jnemature giey 
bans, or a covering foi baldness; a Win. 

a, 1529 Privy i*ursfi Exp, Hen, VIII (18-7) ij Foi x 
perwyke for Se\ ten the kinges foie c 1332 I >u Wi s Inti t>d 
Ft xwPah^t 902 'Ihc pctwjke, In fet t utt/uc, 1368 Sir 
F Knoiivs Let to Cecil in Rcp. hI'mIU II blic 

[Maiy Seaton] did s>et sutclie a i urlod I Icmic upon tiu* (Juumi 
[M aiy Stuait], that was said to be a l’Ln*w>ki , that slio nl 
very ddycately 1648-60 III \iia.m, Itoojt huytt 1 li.ui-li.un , 
or a l*ei wick 16B8 R Hoi me A t moioy ii .jfi 1 '1 he sm i > oi 
perawicks arc, a blioit bob, a loiigpeiauick \\ illi sidi ban , 
agiafted wig [etc ] 

p 1379 L\iy /iup/tiu^ (Alb) 116 'I .ike fiom llitm llitii 
pciywi^ges, ilieti paltiiitws [c tc l-.aiitl thou •ilialt s -fim pc r- 
ccuic that a woman is the hast [utlc of Ini svlfe 1614 
Rai ligii Hist. II ot/dv m ^ ‘i lie u.is .. glail to vm* Pc i 
wigs di bairc, .ind f.iKe hcsinls of diueis cotnurs. t64X 
Mn luN Anitnadv 1. 7 'J o have the Pc iiwigs pluk l off that 
covei yoiir bnldncsse 1656 Wool) I i/l <\ '^cpl (<). II. S) 
I 209, I bought me a pcicwige c)| my bulm, fn. 1667 
Prias Diaty 29 Mai , 'lo i ptriwigg luah'iS uicl iIho 
lionght two pciiwiggs, mighty line xyio-xt Ms ii i yt nl, lo 
Stilia 15 Jan, It luts co^t me Mine* gititic.is to<)a> foi ,1 
peiiwig 1790 Burm Fr Ew 3,; 'I lie y took an old luigi* 
full-bottonicc) pertiwig out of tin* wardiohc oi ilic .inticpMtc d 
Inppeiy of Louis XIV 1865 Miss Bra in min St* i. 

It related to. a time in which iiicri woic l.mtasttrally d 

peiiwigs upon their heads. 

y, xs8o lloLLYDANi) Ttcas,Ir, Yo/i*. Pi**/ii/ntt*, In* Ih it 
iiiakcth Perewmclcj. 1398 Hr IIsii .Sat in. \ « III uii 
tuly wimle blowes off liis iicnssmke nxjoo B, K, Pul 
Cant Ltno^Vettxoitikle^ a Pcniicpicor Pen wig 1730 6 in 
Bailx y (folio). 

<\ h. ti ansf, and ft};, Ohs, 

1589 Pappe w Ilahhit 1 h M.u tins t oust ti m « li.illi .1 pi 1 1- 
wig; thciefore lo gond men In. is nunc* smsu tli.in wi^ 
X596 B (iKiinN Fide'isti (1,176) 46 So VMim as pf«piiig 
Lucifet Aiuuracs staric , '1 lu skiu wiih .'olih 11 pc n w 14 .doth 
spanf'le czx66x Fni n u lVotfhu\ 1 (imi'I 77, I I* It a 
Vacuity for tliein For which Iktld Pl.t< 1 , tin Kc .td« t ut v» 
pleasc(l) may tncntde u Ptuw.ikc 1703 T N I tty .\ t' 
Put chase* 59 When .1 Pl.ice i> Isdd ot Wood, itc^ Art can 
iiiako It a Pcniwag in hast 

f 2 . An alleged knul dI maiincnmiiutl : sec quid ». 
1634 \V Wood iVtU) A)/j; i i\ \h "Hu* tuaion. 

Lobster with the Ct dilish r.nv, 'I In* Bitiit*li ( It <tt hfii <t (t, 
Pciiwiggc Ibid 30 'the Pcieutg is .1 kind of (idi lliat !>olh 
in the oa/c like i head eff haiif, wlm h iMiitg lout lied ton- 
\eyeb Ubilf Ic.iviiig nothing to Ue seem, hnt a stnall round 
hole 1670 S CiAUivi Font i fuvjist Plant, rj xtrfn 
Jossi LVN Mw /i«v RiVtltt^ j{) IVtiwig,*,l'urwinkU or St.i 
Snail or Whelk X674 — / c»p A** ft) / //i,. (tfiy'ii no ih** 
PeiriHig IS a shell hsh that b<th m liu* Stud, flat and 
uuind asa shovel IhMid pure .tiitl stry Utth tint kn ; Uit >• 
at a little hole in the middle of the* sht It llinra out .t « qt of 
ball, hut upon the least motion of .iiiy daii,;ei it diawt > u 
in again 

3 . att) lb and Comb , , as pu iwiR-iompany ^ titiiL / , 
etc,; pci im/i-pated 

X5^ Fiurio, Petucthuri^ a {Httui; I trot p*iviid ot 
grtgorian nuker. 1602 Siiaks ita*H lit it to I«i i* 
.1 lobustioiis Pei>-wjg pUed Ptiwt'pat'd) IcUmw. 

tetiie a Passion to talteis 1663 A^ort 4 toh, toMi^c 
(iicy, a Barlicr and Ptirywia^* iimGi iii>»ttlic «) that any 
one luiMiig long IkiMU lui^t to *(!l itM\ uptyi to him 
1^44-50 W, I’ms Mod Ihtsiandtu 11 i 7*(I.n‘*^i 
'ihetelies, whe n they nti* sown tbi< k .iiid ,tovv writ com 
moiily lun imoa inaltiiig 1813 I ta*fut*t*‘ 

iu May ao//j \oitiig ti . 1 * p tt* d i.ih in« ti 1834 
Mai Aur av Isx , Ptli it. '7c ^ 4 i Die tmig 1 omp m> 
FeTiwig, V, an A, [f. put. sli ] a. /tun. 
Tu put a peri\Mg on; to eotcr, ut tointal 
with, or as with, a i>einvig. ( Bicii //.; 

1598 SviVYsrLR /)« liafta'i 11 1. i% //«« */i i» 1 7 l»» 
glaze the Lakes, and btulle up llie thcods \itcl p. ttiai • atilt 
W'xiB the baltlc pate wikaK 2639 hi 1 1 m //«> » U a* iv 11 
jb8 Map-makers, rathcT then th. y will htii tli 11 iot|» 
naked and bald, do i>ermig thent wtth fat « liati, and litl tip 
the vacuum with iniaginary pLues 1638 BMiviiAtt /*n*t, 
specters ly. 254 Phiebuss baiUnger,did |n.tiwi4k; tin Iu«i- 
xon with his silver d locks. 1733 Svtifrr f f /ji/» »>t 
DibCOid periwig d wiili snake*.. x8as Hon* Fthiy day hi 
I ^50 rhe.. ginger bread tiakeis |H.iiwig .» few |iUtitiUin> 
with sogar-fio^ rxiS^ghoeiiiivtaww // AXs IV a 
To lard a good slot) with prttti»ev<>., were like ptrtwt,;gmg 
and puHdciuig the AftoBo IkK Kiete, 

t b T(j make (hair^ mto a wig Oi*s, rarc’^K 
x6o6 Warner Alb Eng, xvi ui 4*12 'ilte haite .. was 
{lerwiggedf Once Hers, 

Feriwig£fed({»e*riwtgd),^/.tf. [f. prcc. s»h. 
and vh, + -eiu] Wearing or having on a |»<Tlwjg, 
x6o6 Warnpr Alb Lag xvi. mi. 40; The rwtk ix iwntgrcl 
Drudge bdutes the GuesU. a 4 ks, {t^f} 
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3S3 Yield Pen wn;’cl Impostor, yield to Fate 189* A //lenssum 
21 May 670/1 Ihe appiopiiate lendezioiib for peiiwiy^^ed 
beaux 

Peri^ncle, periwink(e, obs vars. Perewiq-. 
Periwinkle^ (pemwigk'l) Forms a i 
peruinces, 2-3 pervenke, 4 parvenke, -uink, 
pervink(e, -vynke, 4, 5-venke, -uenk(e, -uinke, 
5 -iiynke 13 , 5 per-, parwyuke, 6 pyrwynke, 

7 pexiwink 7 6 pervinkle, -uinkle, -uincle, 
-wnikl0,-wincl0, -winckle, -wyncle, -wynckle, 
perywmkl0, p0riayncl0, -wyncle, -wmckle, 
6-7 pervincle , 6- periwinkle, (7 perewinkle, 

8 ponwinole). [In OK, ^<rwj!ce, a. L j^rnujjca 
(App Ileib 4lh c ), earlier mma peinnna (Pliny), 
whence albo It pwveuca^ -zmea, F peyTietuhet 
Norman F p&iDcnke In ME , pcrvmkc anti (aflci 
AF.) par-^ pawettJie^ late ME. pciivpiln'^ in iftlli c 
altered to pewinkh^ pGrzvynch^ and finally to pen- 

usual blnee i6oo (ScenotetoPji’RiwiNKLis^ ) 
The deiivalion of L pervtma is not cleai some connect it 
with I* povinun to conquer completely, with vai 10113 sug- 
gested explanations. Cf sense a ] 

1 The common name of plants of the genus 
Viiua (N.O. Apocynaceei)^ esp of Ihe two Euro- 
pean species, V viiJior and V majo}\ the Lessei 
and Gi eater T’eu winkle, evergreen li ailing sub- 
shrubs with light blue starry flowers, vaiying m 

V minor with pure white 

In eai ly times a gniland of this flowei was placed on tlie 
heads of peisons on tlicir way to execution, wiili which some 
have connected the It name fiinedt mortc^ flowei of death 
a cxooo ^iMUc Gloss in Wi -Wulckci 136/ia Utn.a^ 
pcruincn n KrJc, ihid, 541/30 fAwcas, pci \enke CX306 
KxaciUioit Sir S J*rassr in Pol Songs (Camden) 218 
Y-fetered weio ys legges under his hoise wombe A ger- 
hnd of pci iicnUe set on ys hoved c 1330 Owayn Miles (1837) 
Ai Rose and lilidiuers colouis Pumrofand parmnk, ?rti366 
CiiAUCi R /iom Pose 14^2 Thei spiaiig the violete al newe, 
And fresslic perviiik^ riche of hewe 1430-40 Lydg 
Jiochas \ 1.1. (1554) X44 Thou hast Ci owned one with lain er 
Ollier with peruinke made for the gybet c 1450 A Iphiia 
74f Peruinca uel nrouinca, gall, et a« peiucnke 
fi a 14^ Siockh hied MS it 305 in Anglia XVIII 317 
Paiwynkc is an eibe grene of colour CZ475 Pici Voc 
in Wi -Wiilckcr 786/19 Ilec pei'snncat a pciwynke. 1547 
iiALrsnuRY Welsh DiU , Qtuichiad fysc^ pyrwynke. 1608 
'ropsrri. Seipcnfs (1658) 637 The Lgyplian Clematis or 
Pen wink is vciy good aqninst the poyson of Asps 

V [isox Will /If FI ' ' ;T.iTcit^n,.^i- 

Ml wyncli s J 1531 ■ s . ’ ( 

ilinis mma / n, ■ , . " 1 i-gi - 

Ihiltali Kvj " ^ II* * 'll 

wynde, or pc i v, ' J .1 , ^ .1... ' 

the heibecrepctli vpon the giounde veiy tliyke. 1578 Lvrn 
Dodoens Peunncle Jiath many snmll and slcndui long 
liranclies i6ox Hollanh 7 Viwj/xxi xi. ga The Pcivinclo 
conlmuelh ficsh and ciecne all the yeare long. x6xx 
Fi oiuo, ilerba iopiaria^ the lieaibe Pci cwi nkle 1741 Com pi, 
Pam -Piece u 111. 373 Double purple and l.irge Pen winkle 
X708 WoRDSW flutes Patjv Spring in, Ihrough pinnrose 
tufts, in that green bower, Tue periwinkle ti ailed its wreaths. 
x866 Comh, Mag, Nov. 547 White peiiwinkles, flinging 
their light of blossoms ana dark glossy leaves down the 
swift channels of the brawling streams. 

1 2 . jfi^. One who suiposses or excels ; the fairest 
01 choicest ; the ‘ flowei ' : cf. the * pink of per- 
fection Ois, [So OF. pervenke , Dc tons vins 
ce cst le peivenke (Godef.) ] 

X3 Song Sir Pieis Bumiugham in Ritson Anc, Songs 
(1793) 40 Pos kniBtis euch-one of him mai mak mone as 
peiuink of ham alle, /XX400 Zove Sang (Ilarl. MS. 2253, 
If, 7a b/2), Heo IS hlieof laigesse Heo is paruenke of prouesse. 
a 1440 Sir Degi ev 730 Corteys lady and wyse, . . thou arte 
pcivcnke of prysc. 

t b. Playfully applied to a girl or woman. Obs, 
1633 SjiiRLrv Witiu Fair One iv G iv, (To a chamber- 
maul) Qiucke pci iwincle to thy mistns now. *640 — Ltroes 
Crueltie ii. Ciij h, Veiy good, I shall love this periwinke 
»| 3 Jler, In blazoning by flowers and plants, the 
designation of the tincture azure or blue Ohs 

X7as CoAis r>ici II et , Perwinkh^ pitch’d upon Ijy the 
Invuntois of the now Way of Blaeon by Flowers and Ileibs 
to supply the woid Azure, X727 m lUiLry Vol II. 

4 allnb, and Comb 

xgoa Wesim, Gass, 23 Jan 2/1 Ball frock of pale chiffon, 
peiiwiiikle-wreathed Ilud, 4 Feb. 2/1 Wheiever you stand 
you set* the fica— the wonderful periwinkle blue, hc<wing 
slowly between the spaikling white sands 
Periwinkle^ (pe’iiwirjkT). Forms: 6(?)pir- 
wynolo, purwinkle, pur-, perwynkle , peri- 
wmkil, -wynole; 6-7 perewmcle; 7 per- 
winkle, -winokla, perewinkle, periwmokle, 
-winkol, 7- periwinkle, (7-S -wincle, 9 perri- ; 
dial, pennywinkle, -wilk). Also 6 peri- 
winke, -winck 

(Known III this furm only fioinidthc ; but OE had in the 
same sense a woid variously read (in pi ) ptnewinclan and 
nmnewinclaH{omn% to confusion of the letteis p and p -=«'). 
'iJu M.SS, favour the latter, winch may however be a 
strilwl eiior, as pinemncle would explain the i6thc. 
lilciary, and mod dial foims In any case the second 
element is the same. It is notewoithy that the first certain 
appearance of per-^ petmyncle, agieesso closely with that 
of penxyncle^ Pcuiwinkii- sb », fiom ME. parvmke^ pet- 
wynkct as if in some way ^pmeivtncle and perzsnnke had 
coalesced m the Knxxnpenoyncle^perminhU ] 

1 . The English name of a gastropod mollusc of 
llie genus Litloriiui^ esp. L htlorea the common 
European coabt species, much used for food, having 


a dark-coloured turbinate shell Formeily, and 
sLill sometimes, used m a wider sense 
X530 PALbGR 253/3 Pcnvyjicle a shellfy!,she, bigorneaUy 
mtvsau *55* Hulokt, Pin winkle fyshe, coclea 1555 
Edcn Decades 209 Of the leaste of these welkes or pere- 
wincles they make ceiteyne lyttle beades of diueis sortes 
and colours 1570 Li vin& Mamp 128/34 A Periwinkil 
Ihid, 138/31 A Pcnwynkle, cochlea i6or Hoi land Pltny 
I 218 In like inannei do Pei winkles and Snailes x6xi 
Specd Tlieal Gt Brit xxiv (1614) 47/2 At Aldeiley 
upon the hillcs to this day aic found cockles, peiiWinckles 
and oystcis of solid stone 1697 Dampicr Voy (1729) J 173 
A gicat many Peiewinclcs and Muscles *7x2 E Cooki 
Pay S Sia 174011 the Rocks, abundance of Periwinkles 
1837 Dickens Ptchw x\ win, [Sam Weller says] I meiely 
quote wot the nobleman said to the fractious pcnn\ winkle 
ven he vould’nt come out of his shell by means of a pm 
1851-6 Woodward A/fl/Zwic-rt II The limpet and peiiwinkle 
live between tidemarks, where they me left diy twice 
a-day [1863 Tyneside Songs 46 Sometimes pennywilks, 
ciabx, an’ lobsters aw bung. 18 Eng Dial 
winkle (Northumb to Kent and Devon] ] 

(i 1545 Elyot Dzel , Coclea^ a siiayle hauing a shell, also 
a fislie callyd a pyiwinke [1565 Cooper peiwinkc, 1573 
pei winkle] 1570 Devins Mamp, 138/26 A Periwinke, 
locklea, 1586 ^morax Melanch vi 27 Somcaie of harder 
shcls, as oysters, periwincks, etc 
b The shell of this mollusc. rare'“^ 

1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims ix xil ^ 4 The Manamolapa and 
Ills subjects, weaie a white Periwinkle in the fore-head for a 
lew ell, 

h 2 « Cochlea 2 (of the ear) Obs, 

1633 P Fletcher Put pie I si v 58 note, The last passage 
(of the ear] is called the Cochlea, Snail or Pen wincle , whei e 
the neives of heating plainly appear 

3 . attnh, and Conib 

i6ia Pfaciiam Genii, EAcre ir iv 124 A Ladie vpon her 
head a Coionet of Pciiwinckle and Escallop slielles 1836 
CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) II lor An army of peuwinkle 
pickets 1841 Ibid, 203 Mobbed with peiiwinkle men to 
fi eight the cr ifts for Billingsgate. 

Ilencc Pe*riwmklea a , having 01 abounding in 
periwinkles; Pe nwiakler, a gatherer or seller 
of peiiwinkles ; Pe riwinkling vbl, sb , the gather- 
ing of periwinkles ; t Periwinkling/// a , winding 
like the cavity of a periwinkle shell * said of the 
cavity of the ear. 

1883 A. SrrwART Ncihet Lochalicr xliu 265 The *peii- 
winkTcd shoie ’ is a thousand times better than the ‘ baircn 
hanen shoic’ of Tennyson 1837 Col, IIawicfr Diary 
(189)) II 122 All the Billingsgate peciW'inkleis aic out 
to day 1841 Ibid 199 Swaiming witli vessels foi gunning, 
cel picking, and pen winkling. 1607 Lingua iv 11 , 1 set and 
flame all woids and make them fit For the peiewinkling 
poich, that winding leads From my close chamber to youi 
loidships cell 

Periwinkle, obs vanant of Peeiwio sb, 
Fei^jink (puid^rijk), a. Sc, Also 9 prejink, 
per-, prejinct [Origin unknown. The word has 
the form of a Fr or L. derivative j Jam, suggests 
a F. "^par joint or L. ^perjmictus ; but these words, 
even if they existed, would hardly give the sense ] 
Exact, precise, minutely accurate ; prim, neat 

x8o8 jAMiFbON, Perjink^ x Exact, precise, minutely accii- 
“prejmki Fife 2 Trim, so as to appear finical 
x8ax Galt Ann, Patish xvsvii, 299 All ray things were 
kept by her in a most perjinct and excellent oider. 1843 
Bethone Sc Fireside Sior 121 She was a perjmk body, 
and carried her head our heigh 1889 Barrie Window m 
Thrums xiv, He was looking unusually perjink 
p, x8o8 Prejink [see above] x8» Galt Proaosi xxvit 
203 The exposuie that prejink Miss Peggy had made of 
hei sel f, xSap Blacikw, Mag, XXVI . 242 A pi im and pt ejink- 
looking fellow 1839 Mom Mansie Wauch xxiv. 306 Mr 
Batter., looked ns prejinct as a pikestaff 
Hence Perji’nks (pre-) sb //., in phr. on onis 
peiyinks, on one’s good behaviour, careful of details, 
Peadiiikety (pre-) a. « peiytnk\ Perjinkity 
(pre-) j^., in pi , exact details, niceties, proprieties , 
Porjlnkly (pro-) adv,^ with minute accuracy, 
primly. 

1822 Gvlt Sir A Wylie xl H. 68 If we maun be on our 
I ejincks, will you an' her baith rin awa thegithcr ? 1822 — 
icam-hoat ix 180 A young genteel man, with a most 
methodical giavat, piejinctly tied 1830 — Lawrte T v, 
IV. (1849) 205 Jointures, and tochers, and a' the other pie- 
jmkities of marriage aittcles 1887 Ruskin I^temta II 
390 [She! liad always what my mother called ' peijinketty* 
ways, which made her typically an old maid in later years. 
!Peijonet(te see Pere-jonette, Pear sb 5. 
fPeigouTney, » Ohs rare^K [f. Pbr- i + 
Journey v] tntr. To pass through 
1566 Burgh Rec, Edifdi (1875) III 218 (luhilk dur salbe 
patent to all the nycbtbouris of this buigli, to penurnic, 
gang, rest, and pas than tyme, in the yeard foirsaid giatis 
tPe‘i3iirate,». Ohs, rare'^^, ItL.perjilfdi-, 
ppl. stem oipeiyiJrdre : see Perjure v'\ ^ Per- 

jure V. 

1623 CocKPRAM, Perjutaie^ to forsweare. x6a6 Minsiieu 
Doctor (ed 2), To Peiiuiale cm: to Peuuie. 
t Perjura'tion. Obs [ad med. (Anglo-) L. 
perjurdltm-em (12th c. m Du Cange), n. of action 
f perjurdre • see Perjure v, Cf. obs. F parjurti- 
tion (istb c. in Godef ).] The action or an act of 
perjuring oneself; perjury 
1570 Foxb a M (ed 9)jt652fz The Cardinall for- 
gaue them all theyi periuiations, schismes, and heresies. 
1623 CocKCRAM, Pet mraiion, a foisweanng 1706 Fahquiiar 
Recruiting OJpeer ii, iii, For me .to take such an oath, 
'twou'd be downright perjuration. 17*3 Briton No. 2x (1724) 


? 3, * I did shaave sbaveral of our Fnendb from downright 
'armiation, for all dey have taaken de Oatesh' 

' t Pe'jgurator. Obs. uonce-aod, [Agent-n. in 
L form f perjurdre see Perjure v J Perjurer. 
1689 T PuiNKEi Char Gd Commander ss False Juiy- 
men, Perjurors, Perjiiratois, Have at the Court, found 
potent animators 

1 PeTjure, I (rt) Also6periur. [a 
AF. perjur (Gower), parjur^ in F pa)jur{e 
(i2-i3thc.), or ad. L pcijfn-tis one who swears 
' falsely , an oath-breaker, a perjured person , cf, Per- 
JUitE z».] One who commits perjury ; a peijuier. 

[X341 RolhofPatlt II 130/1 Qai hop' y ad parjurs en 
son Roialmc J 

/IIS40 Balp m Ellis Otig Zell Ser nr HI, 153 Sum 
of them ai knowiie foi common peijui*!. 1546 — Eng 
Fotaruv 1 (7550) 75 b, Calljnge them all th.it nought %vas, 
As hypociyies, dysseniblLis, dodypolles, peniues 1588 
biiAKs L L L vt m 47 He Cornell in like a periuro, wealing 
papeis [bee note, s.v Pi rjurld 2] 1615 BnAimvAii 

Strappado (1878) 151 Vow-bicakincr pci line, that her selfe 
adornes, With thousand fashions, and as many foimes. 

b as adj I’erjurions, peijiired. 

^1420 Lvno Siege Thebes 2049 Thow ait deceyveable 
and falsly ek foiswoin, And ek peruu of tliyii assured 00th 
1600 Montgomprid P KVin 70 To tell the halk in 
haist sho liyde, The kyt wes paljaid and perjuie 

t Perjure, sb*t‘ Obs taie-\ [prob. a F 
pafjwe,iid L, pe^dri/m false oalh ] « Perjury. 

X390 Gowi'r Cotip n. 389 or CovoiLise and of Perjure, Of 
fals brocage and of Usiue 

Perjure (poid^fu), v Also 5-6 par-, [a. 
OF paijure-r (iithc. m Liltre) *— L perjwme 
to sweai falsely, break one's oath,f. Per- 3 + jfom e 
to swear. In AF. m Britton ; iii Eng, found first 
m pa pple., m 15th c.] 

t 72 i> To swear falsely, to commit i->erjHry, to 
bear false witness while on oath ; to be false to an 
oath, promise, etc. Obs. 

[1298 Britton iv ix § 2 Et si acun soit fet paijuici a 
escient par acuu soveieyn tiausl If any one be made to 
perjuiG knowingly by any loid superior ] 1647 N Bacon 
Due Govi Eusi r Ixiv (1739) 135 lie procures a Dwpeim- 
tion from Rome lo perjure and oppicss without sin 1731 
Swirr Hildas Misc 1735 V 64 Some who can pei^iue thio’ 
a two Inch Boaid, YlI keep llicir Bishopricks, and scape 
the Coul X788-9 GiimoN Autobiog (1896) 388 Resolved to 
abjme and ptijiiie, as occasion might serve 

f b. With obj. clause (or Vcompl ). Obs 7 ^me 
<2x586 SiDNrv Atcadia (1622) 249 Plentifully perjuiing 
how evtiemely hei son loved her 

e ^ejlexwe 1 opejjuie otHself to forswear on e- 
self. [So in F. se parjtn'er^ from iilh c.] Now 
the usual const 

* 7 SS Johnson, Perjure^ r, a It is used with ihei eciprocal 
piononn [x8i8 Toud adds, as, * he perjured himself'}. 1772 
PRinsTirv Itisi Relig (1782) 1 . 114 A peison who lias, per- 
jured himself [is] the bane of society 1^7 Eniycl, Brit, 
(cd. 3) XIV x5x/i No man will peijuie himself (says 
Aristotle) wlio apprehends vengeance from Heaven and 
disgiace among men 

d quasi-/^jjsz^5(seePBRJURED). To be perjured*, 
to be forsworn, to be guilty of perjury. 

1477 Earl Rivfes (Caxton) Dtcics ii ICepe you that ye be 
not panured and let trouth be alwey in yourmouthe. a 1533 
Ld Berncrs Hnon cxxxi. 487, 1 had rather be pariur^ 
then to fordo that thynge that god wyll haue done to 

? unysshe the 1649 Ter Taylor Gt Exemp.i. Disc. li. § 21 
*0 be peijui'd for the saving ten thousand pounds 17x0 
Young Revenge 1 1. And are you perjui’d then for vutue^ 
sake? How often nave you swoin? 1780 Hew Newgate 
Cal V. 27 It 15 probable, that if Birch had been perjured, 
he would have been prosecuted. 

f 2 . Waits, To prove false to or break (an oalli, 
vow, promise, etc ). Obs, 

1483 Caxton G de fa TorirBj b, Than she lyelh and pei- 
lured her feith and trouthe 1555 Cranmer I,et, to Q, Maty 
in Foxe A, ^ M (1583) iSgt wliich othes be so contiaiy y*' 
the one must needs be pcnuied 1652 Gaule Magasitovi. 
yyi He could not foresee how I.aomcdon would perjure his 
promise. x8oo Susan I 195 Even before the solemn vow had 
passed their Tips, determi.ied to perjme it 
1 3 To prove false to (a person) Lo whom one 
has sworn faith. Obs [In is-i6tbc. Fr] 

16x0 Fletcher Fatih/ Sheph, iii. 1, She .did pray Forme 
tliat perjur'd her. 

1 4 To make perjured, cause to commit perjury. 
Obs raj e. 

1606 Shaks. Ant, <§• Cl III xii. 30 Women aie not In their 
best Fortunes stiongs but want will peuureThe neVe touch'd 
Vestall 

Perjured (pa jflsiud),///, a, (sb.) [pa. pple. of 
prec. vb,, after AF peijttri^ OF, patjuri pa, pple. 
of the mtrans. vb., lit (one) that has perjured or 
committed perjury (From viewing it in Eng 
as passive, app arose the qnasi-passive const, of 
tbe vb. : see prec. i d,)] 

1 That has committed perjury; guilty of perjury, 
forsworn; deliberately false to an oalli, vow, 
promise, etc 

1453 in Trevelyan PaPers ((^amden) 25 If he [the chaplain] 
be lechei us or perjuied, a or a murdeiar, 1495 Act 
XI Hen, VITy c 25 § 6 To call in the sup^sed perjuied 
persones afore the seid Chaunceller 1558 Phaer Mneid. 

II Dij, By this deceit, and though the ciaft of Sinon false 
periewrd 1594 Shaks Rich, ill^ i iv 55 Clarence 1$ come, 
false, fleeting, pexiur’d Claience. 1682 Burnet Rights 
Princes Pref. 37 In which Case he is m inith neithei a Liar 
noi IS he perjui ed 1709 St celc Taihr N o, 105 f 3i 1 hope 
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you won’t be such a perjured Wretch as to forswMr your 
self. /ii8s9 Macaulay Hist. Eng xxui V 87 Perjured 
traitors who richly deserved axes and halters, 
b absoL and quasi*j^, 

1506 Tindale 1 Tim. i la The lawe is ^even to lyiirs 
and to pet lured, 1604 *1 M Black BK in MiddleUns If^ks* 
iBuUen) VIII 28 How many villains were m Sp^n, . now 
many perjurds in France 1605 Shaks. Bear W ii. S4 -Lhou 
PeriurM, and thou Simular of Vertue 
t 2 . Characterized by perjury, perjurious Obs. 

In quot 1588 alluding to the former practice of attaching 
to a convicted perjurer a paMr announcing his guilt cf 
quot 1546 S.V Perjuxy, and Paper 7 b 
1588 Shaks. B L, i. iv lu 125 O would the King, Berowne 
and Longauill, Were Louers too, ill to example ill, Would 
from my forehead wipe a penur'd note For none oSend, 
where all alike doe dote « 1635 Cokbct Blegie on Dr, 
Bouts Poems (1647) iB Their hired Epitaphs, and perjur’d 
stone, Which oft belies the soule when she is gone ^ 1814 
Scott Zd of Isles iv xxvn. By her who brooks his per- 
jured scorn, The ill-requited Maid of Lorn 
t 3 . Falsely sworn ; forlorn. Obs 

Z590SPEKSER 

iured oth, 165 
;>*»rjur’d Faith 
falsly swore * 

Hence Pe*i?jTireaiy m the manner of one 
perjured ; with perjury ; perjunously 
1553 Bale tr. Gardtfiei^sDe Vera. Ohed Pref A v. These 
incarnate Devilles, who coulde so advisedly saye yea than, 
and so impudently, sorashely, sopermredly sayenaye now 
1370 Foxe a ^ M (ed, a) 238/2 King Steuen, ended hys 
lyre after he had leigned xix. yeares perluiedly. 

i* PeTjTxremettt. Obs, [a QY^par-^^erjure- 
vient (I4-I5th c. in Godef.), f. parjnreri see 
Pebjube zi and -ment.] False swearing ; perjury, 
c 1430 Pilgr LyfManhode in xxix, (i86g) 151 For penure- 
ment may not be but if mensonge make him come foorth. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxv {headmg\ How dydo made her 
lamentacyons lepreuynge the penuremente of Laomedon. 
Feijurer (p 5 idgursi) Also 6 -our. [app. a. 
PiS . par-j perjurour^ f paryurer to Pebjube see 
•OB. (Few examples from 1650 to 19th c )] One 
who commits perjury, spec in the legal sense ; one 
who proves false to an oath or solemn promise ; 
one who is forsworn or has perjured himself. 

Bale tr, GardinePs De Vera Obed Pref, Couetous 
catchers, doublefaced periurours 1580 Hollyband Tteas, 
Pr Tong.^ Patyure^ a for?worne man, a Peiiurer. 1655 H, 
Vaughan Stlex •S'c/n/., Rides «§■ Lessons viii, The perjuiei ’s 
a devil let loose. 1733 Johnson, Perjure? , one that swears 
falsely P Cunninghaw H S JVales (ed 3) II. 317 

The perjuiecs were allowed to slip out of court without even 
a reprimand 1878 Stubbs Ca?isC, Hist. 111 . xviii. 49 He 
was a perjurer who on a false plea had raised the nation 
against Richard. 

So Pe’xjiuress, a female perjurer. 

1898 specter 8 Oct 432/2 Aperjuress cannot be flogged, and 
no one at present proposes to flog her, 

Fexjurious (poidgusnos), a Also 7 par-, 
[ad. L. perjtertos^usy f. perjuriuni PEBJURY.] 

Of persons Guilty of perjury; false to an 
oath, promise, eta , perjured, forsworn. Obs, 

C1S40 [implied in Perjuriously] xdoj Knollcs H/sl 
Turks (1621) 297 Shew thy power upon thy perjurious 
people, who m their deeds denie thee their God X699 
PoMrBET Zove Triu?»p/ia?d 197 Trusting to perjurious 
woman s truth- 1829 J. Donovan tr Caieclnsm o/Treni nr 
ix Quest, 6 To the waness himself it is also most iiksotne 
to be known as false and penurious. 

2 . Of actions, etc . Characterized by, exhibiting, 
accompanied by, or resulting from penury. 

160a Warner Bug Epit. 376 His [Harold’s] pan unoua 

appropriating to himsmfe of the kingdome J Sage 

Wks 1844 I ^73 The Preshyterian pieachers con- 
demned the undertaking ts unlawful and penuiious a 1734 
Nouth Exmi ii. iv. 84 (1740) 272 The holy Reach, of 
this perjurious Scandal, was, that [etc.] z87a Jeaffrcson 
Brides ^ Bridals IL xxiii 317 The old corrupt and per- 
juiiouh suits for nullification of marriage 

Pexjuriously (paidgu® nosh), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -LY In a perjnTioiis manner ; with perjury. 
c 1340 tr. Pci Verg Eng Hist (Camden) I 164 Penda, 
whome hee, breaking peijuiiu&lie his vow, afterwarde 
murthered. 18x2 Dckker J/j/ he Hoigood^V<&. 1873 III 
31s One of you two is peuunously forswoine. 1698 [R 
Ferguson] View Eccles 77 If., he should perjunously 
depose at the Kings Bench. 1B84 A A. Putnam 10 Vrs, 
Police y?tdge xxiv 207 [To] enforce the law and punish 
those who perjunously stand in the wayof the enforcement. 

Peiju^riousness. ran [f. as prec +-ness.] 
The quality of being perjurious 
1823 Brntham Not Patti 257 Of the perjuriousness of 
Paul s intent, a short proof is thus alieady visible, m the 
indignation excited 

fPe'rjtirotiSi «. Ohs, [f L perjur-us (see 
Per JOBE j^.i) + *ous.] « Perjurious 
«iS84 {htle) Orations of Arsanes agaynst Philip the 
Trechcrous Kyn g of Macedone . and of Scanderbeg pray eng 
ayde of Christian Pnnees agaynst periurous murderyng 
Mahumet 1809 Sir E. Hobv Zei to T H{iggom\ 18 
Make him a sorrowfull witnesse of your periurous vow, 1624 
S R Noble Soldier n 11 in Bullen O PI. I 287, I am 
cheated by a perjuious Pnnee 1849 m Lee Hist Colum- 
biKll 410 Old Ananias., with Sapphira, his perjurous wife 
Perjury (pa id^uri). Also 5-6 par-, [a AF. 
perjurte (rare Of. parjune) j in mod F parjwe, 
ad. L. perjurtuvi fefse oath, oatii-breakmg, f, per- 
juY-dre to Perjure ] 

The action of swearing to a statement which is 
known to be false, or of taking an oath which it 


IS not one’s intention to keep ; spec, in Tlie 
crime of wilfully uttering a false statement or 
testimony in reference to a matter material to the 
issue involved, while under an oath or affirmation 
to tell the truth, administered by a competent 
authority; the wilful utterance of false evidence 
while on oath. 

In legal usage, penury was first the offence of jurors in 
giving a wilfully false verdict, they being sworn to give 
a true verdict according to their knowledge j as an offence 
of witnesses it was appaiently giadually evolved in con 
iiexion with the change in the nature of Trial by Jury (q v ) , 
‘there is no trace in the statutes, or in the repoited pro- 
ceedings of the courts, of any penal law against perjury m 
witnesses, as distinguished from that of jurors, earlier than 
the reign of Henry VII r {Petiny Cycl XVII 459/2, but 
see quoL 1495. In this act ‘false seiement appears to be 
the equivalent of * perjuiy ’ in the modern sense) 

[1292 Britton iv ix. § 2 Parjune est mensonge afen^ par 
serment ] 13^-^ T Usk Test* Love i. vii. 1 . 51 Every 

ooth . . muste haue these lawes, that is, trewe jugement and 
nghtwysenesse , if any of these lacke, the ooth is y -tourned 
in-to the name of perjury 1436 Bolls Parlt, IV 501/2 The 
grete dredeles and unshamefast Perjune, that ornblelycon- 
tynueth, and dailly encresseth in the commune Jurrours of 
y« said Roialme 1477 Earl Rivlrs Dictes ii Enfoice 
you not to cause them swere that ye knowe wil lye, lest 
ye be parteners to theyr paiiury. X49S Act 11 He^i VIL 
c 25 § 8 If perjury be commytted by proves in the 
Kinges Courte of the Chauncery or befoie the Kinges 
honorable Councell or els where, that the Chaunceller.. 
make like proces to call in the supposed perjured persones 
1348 inW H. Turner Bee (1880) 180 John 

Lewes shall for hys peijury. suffur xl dayes prysonment 
, and also to ware a paper for peijury wj/tbyn the seyd 
Cy ty thre severall mai kett dayes a ZS48 [see Pai'er sb 7 b] 
a 1834 Coke On Liti, m Ixmv (1848) r64 Perjury is a ciime 
committed, when a lawfull oath is minislred to any person, 
in any juaxciall proceeding, who sweareth absolutely, and 
falsly in a matter matenall to the issue 1782 Cowper 
Table T 418 When Perjury SelL oaths by tale, and at the 
lowest price. 1840 Perwy Cycl. XVII 450/2 Perjury ^ by 
the common law of England, is the offence of falsely swearing 
to facts in a judicial pioceeding, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V 171 Where there would be a premium on perjury, oaths . 
should be prohibited as irielevant 
b Applied also to the violation of a piomisc 
made on oath, the breaking of a vow or solemn 
undertaking ; a breach of oath 
133a More Confut. Barnes vni, Wks 792/2 That , .running 
cute of religion in apostacy, breakyngc ol vowes, and freies 
wedding nunnes, and penury were no synne at all 1530 
Bai d Apol 47 He withdrewe h>s angei, pultc vp hys 
swearde, and neuer thoughte anye synne ui that penury or 
hreakynge of hys vowe. 1368 OKAnoN Chron. 11 , 736 The 
Ambaiisadours would not haue the truce pioclaimed, tliinking 
theiby, to saue the Duke fioin periuue, which had sworne, 
neuer to conclude a peace, till [etc ] 1632 Massinger & 

FirLD Fatal Dowry iv 1, l 4 o pain is clue to lover's perjury 
If Jove himself laugh at it, so will I. xSvx R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv 148 Lo they feai not promise, of oath or perjury leck not 
c. With a and pU An instance of the foregoing , 
a false oath ; a wilful breach of oath 


c X440 York Myst xxvi. 75 Loo ! sir, J>is is a penurye 1495 
Act II Hen P 7 /, c 25 § x Ihc hay nous And cletestaole 
perjuries dailly commytted within this lealme in cnijuesLes 
and Junes. 1392 Shaks Rom ^ Jiti ii 11. 92 At j.otiers 
penuries They say loue laught x6io Wiclpt Uevapla 
Dan 286 Their peuunes,.. profane o.ithes arc notoriously 
knowne. 27x9 Young Busins i 1, It is an oath well spent, 
a perjuiy Of good iccount m vengeance, and in love 1840 
Macaulay Ess^ Clive (1851) H 520 The perjuries which 
have been employed against us. 

d. Comb.t as peryury-begeliin^f -monge? ing, etc 
x8o2-X2 Bentiiam Ration, yudtc Evid (1827) II 397 
Judges, by whom evidence in these peijury-begeittng shapes 
has exclusively been leceivcd 1826 Hoii Smith 'lor Util 
(1838) HI 153 An exclusive command of the |>ejjiiry-maiket 
1877 Tfnnyson Hat old v. 1 178 The pcrjury-mongcting 
Count Hath made too good an use of Holy Church 1 

Perk (pwk), Jiji Obs. exc dial. Also 5-7 
perke, 6 pyrke, 6-7 pirke, 6-9 pirk. [A parallel 
form of Peboh chiefly in northern, north midl., 
and East Anglian use Cf. NFr perque ] 

I. tl. A pole, stake « Perch j ^.2 i, Ohs, 

1483 Cath Angl 276/1 A Perke,^rr//c/r. C1490 Promp, 

^rv 394/2 (MSS K &H ) Perke, or '^xdaeyperttea. 15x3 
Douglas JEims xi 11 65 He bad the Cinpuams and the 
dukib all , Gret peikis bair of Irene sapljmg To wiyte and 
hyng tharon baith all and sum The namys of thar cnneinyi, 
ourcum 16x3 Purciias Ptlgrtniage via iv. 628 Cabans. . 
made with peikes, and covered with barkes of tiees 
t b A fuller’s perch : « PjEECH sbP i b. Ohs. 
CX350 Si James 255 m Horstm Aliengl. Leg (t 88 i 1 56 
A walker perk byside him stode .With [lat perk his heued 
he braJe. CX37S Sc Leg. Samis vu [Jacobus Aft tut? \ 215 
Pane ane a walkare perk hynt And gafe sancte lamis sic 
a dynte pat he pe baine pane brak in twyn 

II. 2 . A bar fixed horizontally to hang some- 
thing on or support something against * see qnots. 
Chiefly t/m/. Cf. Perch sb ^ 2. Also dial, a rope 
used for the same pmpose, as a clothes-line, etc. 

x8x8 W. Muir Poenis 56 On every pirk the clouts are 
clashing a x82< Foruy Voc E. Augba^ Petk^. a wooden 
Irame against which town timber !•> set up to dry x8z5 
Jamieson, Perk^ .a rope extended for holding any thing in 
a house Ayrs x882 Ogilvip (Annandale), iV/X, a pole 
placed bori 7 ont.il]y, on which yams, etc are )iung to dry, 
also a peg (peiket) for bimilar purposes. 

b. A bar or bracket to support candles ( « Pebch 
sh^ ah) or an image Obs, or Fhst. 

147s (Somerset Ho ), Lumini de le perke 

ali^ le Rodelofte i794fje«// LXIV 1 16/2 A perk or 
pedestal for an image. 1838 Parkui Gloss. ArM. (ed. 2), 
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/>^?'c//,Pirr>t,Ptf«>r//,anoldtermforabrackct. 1887 W. H II 
Rogers x (1888) 178 On the light isthepeik 

or bracket on which the image w.as.. once stationed 

3 . A perch for a tame bird, or anything on which 
a bird may alight and rest Also Uansf a scat 
for a person. = Peboii r /5 2 g-3 d ^ow dial. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) xvi. 73 A speihawke sitt.'inil apon 
a perke a 1440 Sir Degtev 47 Ilaukcs of nobulle eyre, 
Tvlje his peike ganne repeyie 1360 Rolland Seven page\ 
q 8 This saw the Fy o® bis Puk quhaa sclio 
HEl 


fowls. 1863 1 

all gone up to their peark . v 

fS. x53x N Bacon Disc Gout. Eng 11 vn (1739) 4 ^ flieir 
minds once upon the Wing, can h.irdl> settle any where, 
or stoop to the Pei k again. 

fb In pig phiases: To pnek^ iurn over the 
perk see X^EROii 2 3 e. Obs 
aJS*9 Skklton Garnesc/te 157 He make youci 

stomoke seke O vyr the pei ke lo pryk x6ox 1 )ln 1 Pni/tw 
Jhaioen 152 Then they will hoist a man, and turue him ovci 

*4.*^A horizontal bar or frame over which cloth is 
drawn so as to examine it thoroughly ; 1 ’biicii 
sb.^ 4. Also the act or process of perching <)r 
vea to siasid the pc? k W Yotksh dial 
See Eng Dial Diet, 

III 6. Almeal measure ; 3. dial. 

182$ Jamieson, PerK^ a pole, a perch Ay?sk 1879 in 
Miss Jackson S/trops/i IVurddtL 1900 m Lttg* Dial. Dtcl 
from Glouc., Wore , Ileref , bhiopsh 
IV. 6. Comb. Perk-tree, a long pole; now 
dial , a pole used to support a clothes-line. 

^ 1373 Sc Leg Samts xi\ [gristofonA Li sled of siaf, 
a ployk he Iiad, Wele nere as a pci ktre mad 1348 A ht dun 
Regr. (1844) I 2S9 Item, pcrkis and peikticus xxaj. 

Perk (jiojk), sb 2 siaitg. Abbreviation of I’bu- 
QUisiTB, (Usually in plural, 

X887 Pall A fail G 7 Sept, s/^ An <mlcr llmt free him king 
IS no longer to lie among the * puiks ’ of (lovnnnu'nt oflu i*- 
keepers, 1891 Daily News a M.ir. 2/1 In the good old 
days wacte-papei uent as the ‘perks ' of Govcrnnicnl ofln eis 

Perk (p3ik), a. Also 6 perko, 7 poark(o. 
[Of uncertain ongm : goes witii Pbrk w.t (which 
IS known much earlier). The Welsli po c conqiact, 
tzim^percus smart, arc from Kng.] ScU-asst*rtive, 
self-satisfied, saucy, pert, ‘ cocky ’ ; brisk, lively, 
m good spirits ; smart* 

IS79 Sri Nsi R Sheph Cal. Feb. 8 They wont m the w mil 
wagge their wiigle tatlcs, Perke a* iVacewk. /rxAfo IV 
Finncr Cent Clutst's Alarm (16571 10 Ii makes ilic lit.ut 
peark, and brisk. 164a Rogi rs Naaman 52 ‘lo suffer us to 
wax pearke,and sawey with him x8ax Ci ahi Vdl Ahnslr. 
I X24 The dcw-rais’d flower was }H.ik .md no aid 111825 
Fordy Voc. E. Anglia^ l\?k^ adj husk, livtl) ; pHnui 
1892 Cosmopo/ilan XU 1^0/2 How pci k .ind milUai) the 
be.irmg of each 

Perk (pjijk), 57 ■> Also 5 pyrk, 6 pirko, .Si. 
park, 6-7 peark(o), porko, 7 pirok, porck, 
peerk, pierk, 7-8 pirk [Of uncertain origin; 
goes with PjiRK a. It has liccn suggestetl to be 
the same word as PkRcii z/.l (cf. l*h!itK ; lint 
theie are obvious difliculUcs. Welbh pet at to 
smarten, liim, is from Kng. (cf. sense i). The 
sense-development is also unctTtairi.] 

I mlK 1 . To carry oneself in a smait, brisk, 
or jaunty manner ; to assume or liavc n lively, 
sclf-nsscrtive, or self-conceited attitude or air. 

ctjfUi Almor Poems fr, t ertum A/S hii. 8t pc jK*|«iayps 
perken, and priiynen for proude a 1350 Poie /Itl/i. $4 \ m 
llazl /i /‘. 7 M 1 I 264 Butthesebabesbe to^ongc, t\tk>nsr 
vpon Iheyr paUns. 1632 (Juakius Dtrt. Pant us 1 h, (1 ‘ 
' *t rud iHseii tu bee Tliy IiUle S.t\iour 


what a revishment ' . .. 

perking on thy Knee * a X734 Nor nt /* utm, f u $ *17 1 tic 
Loyalists who sneaked, and thtir iMicmiC', msutud, whde 
he sat puking there. i8ox Lamb Let to Manning Api , By 
perking up upon my haunches, and suiijHjrUttg luy iaic.ise 
with my elbows, I can .sec the white s.iiK 
b. To lift one’s head, raise uiiCHtif, or thiust 
oneself forward, briskly, boldly, or iinpiukntly. 
Also with np 

rtxS9i H. Smith JVks (1866-7)! 3$ When ibtir t.ithrr.ind 
mother fail out, they [chthheni jierk up Intwiui them likv 
little medmiors and uitli many pri tly vjriiIs nuke tiiue 
NX624 Bp. M Smith Setm^Ihb i i tffij**) .01 Ihc stwilo, 
when ,* he will l>e i>tatkmc and {Kiptng .»l*riwd, 1676 
Erin Ri iJOE Man 0/ Mode i, 1, She s)MU.,Li«ik up dihe I uc 
of (Juahty, 1827 in \Utne Pvtry day BA II. iifo('hHN*M? 
fiquies, their round, hitlc ejed, meek f.iMs {K-ikingshh wi-.r 
1839-40 W. Ikving tVol/lrls R, iit (1*1541 14 1 lie |.«itwt tirtis 
cat-biid flew fiom bush lo lm-,h wuh resth'^s wing, or 
perked inquishuely into hiN f.tce x&u B \kham /ngot leg, 
ber II Old IVoman tn (frcy/lXx^ old woman {lerkd up as 
brisk as a lice. X90X G DuUCf as I/ohsc xv ittcen SkniCers 
288 She tossed her head, and perked away fruin him 011 
her Jutie high heUs 

fb t‘^alt oneself or thrust ont'self for^ 
ward ambitiously or presumptuously; to Ik-have 
impudently or insolently; to [flay tlie uiistart. 
Also with up. 

1320 Latimer w/ Semt. ranf ^ 26 Utese proude 1‘lciiises-s 
which.. wyll perke and presume to sitle Christ iii the 
Lhurcb 1571 Golding Calvm ene Ps. i 4 Akhimgh y* 
vngodly personeperke vp like a Ingbe irec. xw»SAKD«itJW>N 
oem., X XU, 7 S 23 It » a very hard thifiK..ta esccU 
otheis in glA^aiul not perke aboue them t« Self-cuiiceipt. 
X647 fRAPP Cor/im 7as.w What duet thw then do metk- 

Eaolwii 

(i8ox) II. 673 That they tAKmld not give he^ to women 
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that would be perking up on matters of worshipping God 
,i 636 I*' Splncb tr, l^anlia^ Ho Medicis 33 Pieio de 
Medici, whose father perk'd up onely out of the Order of 
bare Gentlemen, a 1703 Burkitt On N T*x Cor. ix 27 He 
knew that Hagar would auickly peik up, and domineer over 
Small x8z3 Soutiiby Ottmiantt 1. 35 lie sure not to suffer 
your reason to peik up and be iliclating theiein. 
d. Also /p perk it, 
x66x Felt ham Re&ohes ii t 176 Shall the worm offer to 


uetorc Mose^ *714 L'opk Rozve s J Shore 46 That 
Edwaid’s Miss thu!» perks it m youi face. n(i734NoRr[i 
Exam, 11. V. § 14 Better to hogtrot in Ireland, than to pirk 
It m X^refonnenc no better dressed 

e. fig Of a thing ; To project or stick up or 
out, or to nse 01 lift, itself, in a manner suggesting 
briskness or self-assertion. 

X583 Stubiies AiifU, Ahis, i (1879) 50 HaUes... Sometimes 
they wore them shaip on tbo crowne, pearkmg up like a 
Sjihcie [wspearl, 1642 RochKS Naatnan 63 We are like to 
light Coikc,Vhicl] ..(except a man hold it undei 1 ^ a strong 
hand) will peaike to the top 1651 N. Bacon Htse Gori 
Enq, II vi. (1739) 3I) Tins Gourd .might prove no less pic- 
jmlicial by creeping upon the ground, than by pci king 
upward, 2842 L)k ki Sb Amur Hoteixii, (1850) xso/a Ancient 
liabilalions, with high garret gable-windows pci king into 
the roofs x866 R. CiiAMnriRS Ms Ser. i 43 Her neat apion, 
..from tlic flout of which perk out two smart, provoking- 
looking pockets. 

f. With %tp\ To recover from depresbion or 
sickness ; to recover liveliness, dial. 

a 16^ VbSiihfLAwi VI (1658)549 Thus Asia, winch before 
was plagued with the Publicans.. begins to pirck up again. 
Ct 6 m {) Ubvvvood Ihmtes^ etc (t88i) II. 340 To bow down 
bis head as a bulrush, which in a wet day sloops, but m a 
sun-shinc day peiks up again. 1706 Pihli ips, To Peth ?/>, 
or Peik ifp agaiHy to recover after Sickness. 189* Gentle- 
nmman'\ JJk Spoils I 163 You will soon perk up, quite 
leady to start again. 

II. frans, 2. To make spruce or smart, to 
smarten; to prank, to trim, as a bird does its 
plumage. Also with tipf out, 

17x485 Oighy Mysi, (x88a) in. 358 Now I, prynse pyrked 
prykkyd in pryde. 1590 Gold Leg (Casstll) 

184 Sue looked like Flora nerked in the pride of all her 
flowers. 1613 SiiAKs, Hen, Vllf, ii. 111 ai Tis better to be 
lowly borne, .Tlicn to be pcik'd vp in a glistring gnefc, 
And wcare a golden sorrow, 1753 iicJml of Man Ae 
Slic.r.innet . piuncs her wings, cleanses her tail, and perk*? 
huself out to enjoy a fino day 1838 J. P Klnnfdy Kob of 
Bowl XIV 148 You aio not quite n woman yourself— though 
you pcik yourself up so damUly 1843 Cawlyi 15 Past <S /V 
III. Ill, Ills poor fi action of sense has to be peikcd into some 
cpigiammatic sh.t,{m, that iL may ])nck into me 1850 IIaw- 
TiioRNH Amei icanNoie-Bhs (1883) 374 Poor enough to pork 
thomsclvcs in such false fbathors ns these. 

8. To raise briskly or smartly, to prick up j to 
hold tip smartly or self-asscrtivcly; to thrust or 
poke out Also rejl, 7 'o peik oneself, 

«x59x II. Smith Sum, (ed. 'fegg) I 310 As the little hiids 
perk up their iieads when their dam comes with meal xdoa 
mdPt, Retum/y, Parnass, 1 vi 469 You light skirt stai res, 
,.By glomy light perke out your doiitrull heads. 1642 
Rogichs Naaman 170 The spirit of presumption, which 
prides nrul pearks up it sclfe i6^a Culpepper Eng Physic 
216 A Munster called Superstition perks up Ins head 
X784 CowPKR Task VI, 318 The squirrel .. there whisks his 
brush, Ami perks his cars i8ax Clare F>//. M/nsli II 176 
A flower . . Perks up its head, x8a6 Scott frid 26 Apr,, 
Those tpapcis] you arc not wanting peik theniaclves in your 
face again and again. 1874 Bukhand Time xii. 104 
‘ Dear me !' ejaculated her mother, pietending to perk hei- 
Bclf up. 1879 JiwKKBiBS IPtld Life tn S Co 165 (The 
blackbirdl perks his tail up, and challenges the world with 
the call already mentioned. 

b. pa pple, Kaised, erect, sitting upught. 
x797'<x8o2 O Colmam Br Crms, Lady (f Wreck ir, xvi, 
PeiKod on its .haunches stood the. reptile. 1879 Dowdi.n 
Southey 7 T’lie small urchin, long perked up and broad 
awake 

Hence Perked ppl a,. Peeking voLso 
1x1624 Bi‘, M. Smith Serm,, r Pet v, 6 (1639) 169 The 
kingdume of God is neither sitting, nor standing, nor perking, 
nor stiniping. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. a), Peetv ked, perched, 
elated, proud. 1828 X* Cunningham N S, Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 150 It is only our native coachman with his spiead-out 
fan-tail and perked-up crest 

Perk, Now dial. Also 6-7 pearke 
fCollateral form of Peboh z'.l, chiefly northern and 
E. Anglian CC perquer « F. percher. Its 
later use somctimcB approaches Pbrk v ^1] tnir 
Of birds : To iierch ; also iransf of persons, 

[x<i3 Douglas Mmis%\i, Prol 237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pu kis on the rys ] X588 Grecne Pertmedes Wks 
(Cioburt) VII 79 The liagle and the Doue, pearke not on 
one blanche a x6oo Montoombrie Mtsc P, xviu at This 
giikmg pearkit m a place, Quhmm oner long he did delyt 
xypy-xSoa 0 . Colman Br, Gims, Luminous Hist, xxx, 
Beauties w))0 on eminences perk. ai8a$ FoRby roc E 
/fnWiffj/VrAv,, to perch, , ^ ^ u 

f b. and refi. To set oneself or be 

set, esp. on some elevation. Chiefly in pa. pple., 
which prob. in origin belonged to the inlr. use Obs, 

X513 UOUGLA8 /Eneis iii. iv. 72 Ane, on a rokkis iprmted 
rolkitl pynnakic perkit hie Celeno tlepu, a drery prophete*;. 

xSag SKruiDN Wart the Hank 70 On the rode loft She 
perkyd her to rest i$88 GRi-aNE Pandoslo Ded. (1607} 3 
Sesars Crowe durst neuer cne, Aue, but when she was 
pearked on the Capitoll 1639 Sanderson Senn , R^, xv 
6 & 20 One Man . . hath perked himself up at length in the 
Temple of God 1794 U Ess Pictnresgue I 215 

The V^m squat dump is peiked up exactly on the top ot 
every eminence 
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Ferk, perke, obs. or dial, forms of Pabk. 
Perldly (p5 jklli), adv. [f. Perky a -k -ly 2 ] 
In a peiky manner; self-assertively, with self- 
assurance ; ^ cockily ’ ; pertly 
X878 Tinsley's Mag XXIII. z86 Daisies and butteicups . 
peer perkily at one another x886J R Revs Pleas Book- 
worui 1 3a How perkily, on the shelf does the little lamo 
. shoulder it alongside his bigger brother in 410 xpox G. 
Douglas House w Green Shttiiets 116 * Order, order 1 ' 
cried Wilson peikily 

tFerkin.! (p5 akm) Obs [A dim. form of the 
name Pierre, Peers, or Peter cf. Peterhin^ From 
the name Perkin Warheck, alleged to be that of 
the personage who professed to be the younger son 
of Fdwaid IV, and as such claimed the crown in 
1495 1 A pretender to the throne, or to any exalted 
position. 

1683 EvrtYN Diary 15 July, Yet this Perkin [the Duke of 
Monmouth] had ben made to believe that the King had 
marued her [Mrs. BailowjL 17x5 Mbs. Csntlivjrb Gotham 
Flection i Wks. x76o HI. X77 I’ll undertake to prove this 
Fellow deep m the Interest of young Perkin. Ibid 185 
You'd spend every Shilling of my Portion in Defence of 
Liberty and Property, against Peikin and the Pope. 

Perkin 2 (paukm) [?f. Purr (or ? f Perry 2 ) 
+ -Kiff ; cf Pompirkin.] (Sce quots.) 

If the word was derived fiom ferry, it must have been 
applied ong to a weak kind of peuy, analogous to cuhrkvi 
from cider, but of this evidence has not been found 
1785 Grose Vulg, water cyder i:i79x 

Encycl Bmi, (ed 3) s v Hushaudry ^238 The liquor, 
called cyderkin, purre, or perkin, is m^e of the murk 
or gioss matter remaining aftei the cyder is pressed out 
2863 Morton Cycl Agric II 720-7 (EDS') Perkin (Wilts, 
Giouc }, the washings after the best cydei is made. 
Ferkln, variant of Parkin, gingerbread. 
Perkiness (po Annus) [f. Perky a, + -ness ] 
The quality of being perky; self-asserLiveness, 

* cockiness * ; liveliness 

1883 Hall Caine Cobivebs Crii, v 149 His [poetryj was 
more ^cn to the charge of cheerful perkiness 1885 Huxley 
m Life (1900) II vii 104 The perkiness of last week was 
only a ^urt 

PerKing (po’iknj), [f. Peek v? + -inq 2.] 
That perks in various senses of Perk 
160a W Bas Sword 4- Buckler Biijh, The pearking 
Citizen and minsmg Dame of any paltrie beggerd Market 
toune. 1824M1SSM1TPORD Fi//o;£eSer I (1863)223 Mr Beck 
was a little insigniflcaii t, perking man a i85t Mom May 
day 111, The perking sqmnels small nose you see Fiom the 
fungous nook of its own beech-tree 
1 Icnce Pe'rkingly adv,, in a peiking manner 
X84X Tcui's Mag, VIII, 618 He drew up bis head perkingly. 
PerMuisui (poukimz’m). Med Also fPer- 
kiusism. [See - ism] A method of treatment intro- 
duced by Ehsha Perkins, an American physician 
(died 1799), rheumatic diseases, it 

consisted in di awing two small pointed rods, one 
of steel and one of brass, called ‘metallic tractors 
over the affeclcd region , tractoration. So Per- 
klne'an, PerklnPstlo adjs,, of 01 pertaining to 
this method ; Pe rlclxilst, a follower of the method 
of Perkins , Pe’rblnlze v , to practise Perkinism , 
Perki'usian a , pertaining to Elisha Perkins 
1798 C C. Langwortmy (title) A View of the Peikinean 
Klectnuity; or, an Inquiry into the Inflw^nce of Metdlic 
Tractora /bid App 41 His fathers discovery, which 
may with piopriety be termed Perkinism, or Perkinean 
Electricity, 1803 FESStNDrN (title) Temble liactoralion , 
a Poetical Petition against Galvanizing Trumpeiy and the 
Perkmistic Institution /bid 34 To crush the Perkmising 
faction. 1824 M«Cullocii hcotlemd IV, 63 He who believus 
in l^crkinism or Bletonism or Mesmerism 1853 Dunglison 
Med, Lex,, Perkmisi,, Psikimsiic, 1880 Ltbr Untv 
Knowl, (N.Y ) XI 515 The piactice was called ‘ Perkinsi'^m ' 
/^/rf„APeikinsinn institution , .was established [in London] 
for the benefit of the poor, 

4 Forkinil/e. ITist, Obs, Also -on.-, A sym- 
pathizer with hir Wm Perkins, executed in 1096, 
forhis share m a plot to murder William III ; applied 
by enemies to Jacolntcs generally Also ailnh 
1703 Hickeringh l Prtesf-ct n viii 81 Bloody Jesuites, 
and the Tackeis, and the Perkenites. 1700 Let to Ld 
MinyoA 4 The Perkinitc Faction. Jbtd B Men who bold 
no Correspondence with the Papists or Perkinites. 1711 
E WardFw^t Brit xiv 165 Inalltlieir l^erUnite Addresses. 
Ferkish (p5vkij), a, [f Perk a + -isni 3.] 
Somewhat perk or forward , lalher perky. 

1889 Umv Rev Mar. 365 A peikish young woman who 
takes her foibles from a mother who ‘went wrong’ 

Ferkuess. rare, [f. Perk a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being perk or elated , ' cockiness ' 
a 1640 W. FrNNTR Coni Chnsfs Alarm (1657) 10 The 
law hath discovered his estate unto him, and pulled down 
the peaiknesse of his spirit 

Ferib^ tp5 ^ U* or a, + -y.] 

Self-assertive, forward, somewhat obtrusive or as- 
suming; self-conceited, ‘cocky’ , jaunty; smart. 

X855 Tennyson Maud i x 1, Seeing his gewgaw castle 
shine, There amid perky larche? and pine. 1864 Realm 
18 May 3 Those perky little magicians who manipulate and 
decipher the lightning with auch autocratic unconcei n 1876 
‘P. PvPER’ Mr Gray ^ Neighbours I. 53 No fortress of 
daily prayers, set up by a peiky young cleric 1885 E. 

At Any Cost viu, 135 She rave a perky little cough, 
and opened her mission 1887 A Jessopp Trials Country 
Parson (x8oo) 22 They give utterance to perky platitudes 
about the clergy 


Ferl, obs form of Pbabi. 

Ferlaceous (poil^Jss), a, [f, med.L. and 
B,om,perla Pearl + -aceodsJ Resembling pearl 
in appearance ; pearly, nacreous. 

1777 Pennant Zool (ed, 4) IV. 93 Anomta Epkippiuui, , 
color of inside perlaceous 1841 Johnston in Pioc Berw 
Nat, Chib I. 26-1 Aperture white, peilaceous 
Perlament, obs form oi PARLiAKii.NT. 
Ferlarian (paile^Tian), a [f. mod.L, Per- 
Idrta, f generic name Perla ] Of or pertaining to 
the genus Peida or family Pefhdse, or stone-flies 
1890 in Cent, Diet 

PerlaTious, X rare'-^ =* PyRLACEOUs. 

1857 in Maynd Exfos Lex, 1893 in Syd, Soc Lex 

Ferla*nou8, a rare'-^, « Perlariait. 
m Mayne Lex, 

tFerlassen.t,flifzi.^/ir, Obs rare^K [a OF phr. 
par /assent^ By mutual consent or agreement 
1548 Patten Exfed Sioil Lvj, "When thei [hostile bor- 
dereis secretly iii league] petceiued thei had bene spied, 
thei haue begun to 1 un at [one] another, but so apparauntly 
perlassent ai. y« lookers on 1 esembled their chasyug like yo 
running at base, in an vpbndish toun 
t PoTlate, Perla'ted, adjs, C/tem, Obs, [ad. 
mod.L peildt-um, f . perla Pearl see quot. 1802 ] 
In pet late ox perlated aetd, Bergman’s* name foi 
acid phosphate of sodium. 

1789 J Keir Diet, Chem, 136/2 The siib<itance to which 
Bergman has given the name of perlated acid, 1802 T 
Thomson Utem, (1807) II 560 Ilaupt described it in X740 
under the name of sal mirahle perlaiwtt, or * wonderful 
perlated salt ’ It was called perlated from the grey, opaque, 
pearl like colour which it assumed when melted hy the 
blow-pipe 1837 Mavne Ex/os, Lex,, Per late Acid 
Ferle (l5il) Pharvi, [a. F. peail cf. 
Pearl 12.] A pellet, see quot 1893. 

1887 Medical News L 291 Whenever deliiium is piesent, 
It IS allayed with the ice bag to the head, or by the internal 
use of Gthei (in pales), 01 of the biomides. X893 Syd See 
Lex , Perle, ,a globule coated with gt-latine, and containing 
some liquid substance, either volatile 01 of unpleasant taste 
Perle, obs 1 Pearl , obs, var. Purl, 
Ferlection (paile*kJon) rare, [ad, L. per- 
kction em (^pcll‘\ n of action from perlegh^e to 
read tlirougli ] The action of leading through. 

x66oWai 'e.mmsr, Arms ^ Arm xjsPerleclionof Authours, 
and perusal of Recoids and Entries. 1885 Burton Arab 
Nis (1887) HI 277 Readings and perlections of the Koran, 
t PeTlegate, z' Obs ime, [irreg f \a, perle- 
gl/re (see prec.) + -ate J ] Irons, To read llirongh. 

XS97 A, M. tr, Guillemeau's Fr Chiimg *v,To pel legate 
my senptums and wiitinges 
Perleque, Sc , : see PuiiLrooE. 

Perles, Perlew, obs IT. Peerless, Porlibu. 

I* Perli'brate, v Obs, rare^^, [f ppl stem 
ot L perlibrdre, f Per- 4 h lihrdre, f. libra balance ] 
To weigh exactly. So t PerIibra*tioii. 

1623 CocKCRAM, Perlibrate, to weigh Perlihation, a 
weighing. 

4 Peril ’gate, w Obs rare-^ [f ppl stem of 
perllgdre, f. Per- 2 ^ 1 tgiiie to bind,] To 
bind haid. So 4 Perliga tion. 

1623 CocrciERAM, PerUgate, Perhgation, a haid binding 
Ferligenous (p 3 -tb d^^nos), a ra:e, [f.med L. 
perla pearl + -genous, in sense ‘ producing* cf. -gen 
X ] Producing or causing the formation of pearls 
X803 Syd Smith Ceylon Wks 1859 I 42 The secret of 
infecting oysters with this perligenous disease. 

Perlme (pa jlam), Zool [f. mod.L. 
Belonging to the genus Perla, or family Pet hdae 
or stone flies 1S93 m Syd Soc Lex, 

Ferlite (pa ilsit) Mm, Also pearlite 
[= perlite, G. perht, mod f F. and Ger. perle 
Pearl : sce -ite ^^ ] A peculiar form of obsidian 
and other vitreous rocks, m which the mass some- 
times assumes the form of enamel-like globules , 
peai Ltone. 

1833 LylllP;i 7 ic Geol 111 222 Rebinous silex, pearlite, 
obbiuian, and pitchstone abound 1B79 Rui i r v Study Rocks 
XL 193 Perlite must be legaided as the vitreous condition 
of the felsitic rhyolites. 1882 Geikib Text bk Geol, ii, ir 
vi 141 Pei hie (Pcarlstone) anothci vitreous (.ondition of 
sanidine lava, .of vltieous or enamel-like globules. 

Hence Peru tic « , of or peitaining to perlite. 
1879 R UTLEY Study Rocks xi 183 Shomng that the 
perlitic slructuie bad no existence when the lock was m 
a state of fluxion. x88i J udd Volcmms xio 
tPerlocU'tion. Obs rare, [ad med 01 mod. 
L perheutidn-em, i. Per- i + lociltto speaking] 
The action of speaking, utterance, elocution 
1599 A. M ir, GoSelhouei *sBk P/tyslckesgl^ It opitulateth 
the perloquutione exceedingelye 

Perlocy, obs form of Palsy. 

Perlotis, -ouse, obs. forms of Parlobs. 
Perlowre, Perloyn, obs.lf Parlour, Purloin. 
t Perlu'cid a,, obi. vanant of Pellucid 
1695 Tryok Dreams Vis 11 14 More rare and perlucid 
EKhalations 1713 A, Campbell Doctr Mid State (1721) 
gil'o make it Transparent or Perlucide. 

Perlustrate (pa^iz^ slr^ft), v, Obs, exc. m 
techn. use. [f. ppl* stem of L perlusUd-re to 
wander througb, ti averse completely, f, Per- i, 2 
^histrltre to ti averse, survey, review, examine. 
Cf. obs. F /5r/«j^7g7‘(i5-i6thc. m Godef )] 

90 
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trcau. To travel through and view all over; to 
survey thoroughly. Also aisoL 

Boosoc in Elhs Lett, Ser. iii. IL 298 Sens my 
departy^gfromyow 1 haueperlustratydNormandyjFrawncftj 
Gascony, and Leyon. 1691 T Jackson m I hereshy's Corr 
(1832) 1 , 112 At nine also at night, they perlustrate to see 
that all the students be within the college 1701 ffamtck 
Kirk Sees, Rec, 23 May, The elders «,ho perlustrate y» 
toun in time of public worship 1891 Oxford Ma^, o May 
320/1 The Curators of the Bodleian are once a year to per- 
lustrate all parts of the Libraiy, 

Perlnstratioii (p3Jii^str(^*j3n). Obs, exc. m 
techn use. [n. of action f. prec. cf. L. Itestraiio 
lustration ] The action of perlustrating ; a going 
round and viewing or surveying thoroughly. ^ 

1540 G Watts tr Bacoxis Adv Learn v ii. 220 
The Art of Invention and Perlustration hetherto wm 
unknown, 1642 Howell For Trav, (Arb ) to By the 
perlustration of such famous Cities, Castles, Amphitheateis, 
and Palaces. 1637 — {iiile) Londinopolis j an Historical! 
Discourse or Perlustration of the City of London 1817 
T L Peacock Mehftcourt xxxii, They rose, as usual, before 
daylight, that they might pursue their peilustration. 

b, JiK* The action of going through and ex- 
amining a document; esp, the inspection of corie- 
spondence while passing through the post. 

1896 Edin Rev July 14a The * perlustration ' o^apers he 
held to be quite as defensible a** the bnbing of omce'Clerks. 
1903 Ibid Oct 536 The ‘ perlustration of foieign corre- 
spondence m the post-office was an oidinary expedient m 
all countries. 

So Peifliistra tor [late L,], one who perlustrates, 
1807 J Hall Trav Scotl, I 114 These morning and 
evening visits were called Pcrlustrations, and the Heb- 
domader, in reference to this .was called the Perlustiator ^ 
t Perlu'shre, v. Sc,. Ohs, rait [a. obs F. 
perlu5trer\ see Peultjstbatb.] Peblustbate. 

1333 Stewart Cro9t Scot, (1838) I irg As he had perlustrit 
all the land. Ibid HI 100 This nobill king perlustnt all 
bis land. 

Perlyment, obs. form of Pabltambnt. 
Permaoeti, -cetty ; sec Pabmaobty. 
t Fermain, -mane^ v. Ohs rare. Also 5 
permayne. [a F. per-^ parmaindre^ parmemr^ 
-otrx—'L, permmiere * see Pebmabent. (Cf. re- 
main^ intr. To remain, continue 
X43fi Sir G Have Law Arms (S. T. S.l 223 Law of nature 
..permayms for ever undefoulit, 1637 Tomlinson Rmou*<i 
Lisp 386* The concreted liquor pei manes very long 
soaveolent. 

Permatn, -man, obs forms of Peabmaiit. 
tPe^rmanabla, a, Obs Also 5 porm-. [a 
ONP'. permatnabU (Ph. de Thaun), perfuanahkj 
0 ^,pamiemblej f. stem of permanent y parmeti- 
ant* see P ermaneitt.] Enduring, peimaiient. 

lAx^Pilgr Sowle (Caxton) iv xxix, (1859)61 [Tojstablysshe 
a thynge to be nought lemeuyd oute of his plac^ but for 
to stanaen stedfastly, alwey permanable c 1422 Hoccleve 
Learfi to Die 767 pat blisful hy contree which nat may vane, 
but IS permanable. 1371 Satir Poems Reform xxviu. Sj I se 
n^IesuiepermanabilT, Bot as the weid it widdens &one away 
jrermaneuce (ps imanens) [ad. med L per- 
manentta (1319 m Du Cange), f permanmt-em 
Pekmanent (see -BifCE); perh. through F, per- 
manence (Oresme, i4lh c.), OF. parmanance, 
-menance (i2-i3th c).] 

1 . The fact, condition, or state of being per- 
manent,* continued existence or duration; con- 
tinuance, abiding. 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) II. 215 Assiduite of feyntenesse 
longetlie to a man, impossibilite of permanence (Hicdin 
imPossibiliias permanendt\ ly^htenes to falle. 1536 Lauder 
Tractate (1864) 4 Hov kyiigis hes no eithhe permanence 
*631 Hobbes Levtath* nr. xxxiv 213 Which place is manifest 
for the permanence of Evill Angels 1660 K Coke justice 
Vtftd, 3 Memory cannot be, without peimanence of the 
thing perceived. 1830 Lyell .P? Geol 1 rzi The per- 
manence of the snow is partly due to the floating ice 

2 . The quality of being permanent; peimanency, 
abidmgness. 

a 1677 ‘B.Ku&Prim (?? 4 f i 111,73 That hath or may 
have such a kind of permanence or tixeaness in being 1775 
Harris Pkiios Arrangem, Wks.{r84i) 299 With lespect to 
all kinds of qualities there is one thing to be obsei ved, that 
some degree of permanence is always lequisite Z84Z-4 
Emerson Zd«K;jrWks (Bohn) I deThepcinmnence 

of all books u fixed hy the intiinsic impoitance of their 
contents 1874 MiattETHWAiTc Mod Par, Churches 223 
The essential quality of a monument is permanence 
Fe'rmauency. [f. as prec. + -enoy ] 

1 . The quality of liing permanent, enduring 
nature or character; abidingness, lasiingness 

1335 Eden Decades 338 There are but fewe which hold 
not sum smaul poition therof [^old], more or lesse accoiding 
to the mixtion and permanencie of theyr substances 1682 
Norris Hierochs 87 The solidity and permanency of vertue, 
1746 HrRvnv Medit , Rejl FI Gard, (1767) I. 127 They 
want nothing hut Solidity and Permanency; to equal them 
with the finest Treasures of the Jeweller’s Casket 1863 
Reader 7 Oct 392/3 Recording their beauty in all the 
permanency of print. Mod, The position has no per- 
manency. it may come to an end at any time 

2 . A (concrete) example of something permanent ; 
a permanent person, tmng, position, etc, 

X841-4 Emerson Ess, Politics Wks (Bohn) I 242 A mob 
cannot be a permanency. 1833 Kane Gnmell Exp xix 
(1856) 149 A seeming permanency compared with the ephe- 
meral rums that beat against its side z88a Truth 23 Mar 
^/j, I only wish he might be consideied a peimanency, 
Mod Only a temporary engagement, not a permanency, 


Peritiaiieitt (p5*amanent), a (fb) [ad. L. 
ptrmanmt-emy pr pple. aipermanere to stay to the 
end, f Per- i, 2 + manere to stay, perh. through 
F pei manent (14th c ), OF, perma-y parmenani 
(13th c m Godef.).] 

1 . Continuing or designed to continue indefinitely 
without change ; abiding, lasting, enduring , per- 
sistent. Opposed to temporary, 
x43a“So tr Higden (Rolls) IL 255 Other thynges be per- 
manente as thei were [Higden csetera antem permanent] 
1481 (Paxton Myrr Prol. 1 Wordes ben pensshyng vayne 
& forgetefuL And wntynges duelle & abide permanent. 1326 
Pilgr Per/, (W. de W. 1531) i6Wehaue no dwellyng place 
ne Cite here permanent. 1610 Willet Dexapla Dan, 80 A 
stable and permanent knowledge. X780 Harris 
W ks (1841) 467 Human institutions perish, but nature is 
permanent. 1832 Ht Martineau Demerara 11 25 Tbeie 
was a permanent population of 300 slaves on the estate at 
that time, 1860 E. A Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 117 
In pei manent oarracks a man is allowed 600 cubic feet 
[of air], 

f b. That remains fixed, motionless. Ohs,rare^'^ 
1588 Grecnb Perimedes 32 Richesse is . as brittle as 
Glasse, standing vpon a Globe that is neuer permanent. 

c Bot, « Persistent a Opposed to fugacious 
1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot v (1794)53 Ihese [styles] 
are permanent, or continue after the petals and stamens fall 
ofT. 1847 Craig. 

d. In special collocations * as permanent ali- 
mony y alimony granted for life to a woman who 
obtains legal separation from her husband: see 
qnot 1833; p. blue, artificial ultramarine; p,gasy 
a name formeily given to those gases which weie 
supposed to be incapable of liquefaction, as oxy- 
gen, hydrogen ; p, magnet y a magnet whose pro- 
perty coniinnes after the magnetizing current has 
ceased to pass through it; p, rank see quol. 
1867 ; p, toothy one of those which last during life, 
as opp to a milk-tooth ; p, nvay {road), the finished 
road-bed of a railway, as distinguished from a con- 
tractor’s temporary way ; p, whitCy * sulphate of 
barium, used as a water-coloui pi^ent’ (Walts 
Diet, Chem 1866-^^7). 

1823 Tredgold Railroads m For permanent roads the rails 
aie usually fixed by spikes diivcn into wooden plugs in the 
blocks of stona 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 , 3413/1 It [alimony] may 
be either temporary or pei manent ..in the second cose, 
when a decree of divorce has been obtained, a permanent 
piovibion may be given to hei [the wife], 1836 Hud VL 
380/1 A calf has usually two front teeth when he is dropped, 
these milk-teeth.. gradually wear and fall out, and aie 
replaced by the second and permanent teeth. zSad Barham 
Ingol. Leg Ser i Jackd A Caidinal’s Hat maik'd 

in permanent ink’. 1842! Inst, Ctv, Eng, 

72 Description of the permanent way of the South-eastern rail- 
way 1842 Francis Diet, Arts etc,. Permment White,, 
the sulphate of baiytcs, a valtiahle color foi many purposes, 
as no chemical suSstance will decompose it or change Us 
colouis. XB67 Smvtu Sailofs Word-ok , Permanent rank, 
that given by commission, and winch does not cease with 
any particular service. 187* B Stewart Heat §65 The 
throe pel manent gases which have never been liquified. 
1879 tr Zhe MonceVs Teleplume 53 Operated by permanent 
magnets in place of batteries. z88x Syd, Sac Lex, s, v. Cm, 
iilage, Caitilage is ..permanent when it remains such duiing 
life x888 Times 15 Oct. 10/2 A railway accident, causing 
great damage to the pei manent way, 

+2 Of persons : Continuing steadfast in a course 
1432-30 tr Higden (Rolls) IV. 349 The sonnes and 
do^litcrs of the seide Nicholas were permanentc \per. 
manserini] in chastitc alle the tyroe of theirc life, a X548 
Hall Citron,, Edw IF 213 b, All the tounes .wer per- 
manent and stiUe on the parte of kyng Henry 

3 ahsol oTHssb a. 7 *//^ that which 
endures or persists, b. A pennanent person or 
thing c See quot 1882. 

*826 Lamb Elia Sei, ii Pop Fallacies 11, Sharp distinctions 
of the fluctuating and the permanent xSsd Dove Logie 
Ckr Faith v\ §6. ^3 This spuitunl life is the permanent 
of humanity. 1882 CAULrriLD & Saward Did Nei dlework, 
Pei manenis, these aie cotton cloths, of a light description, 
siimlat in texline to Turkey Camhiics; some of them have 
a slight glare They are dyed in a vaiiety of colours, and 
aie much employed for the tiimming of dresses, xfot H, 
JoNrs Brmumng 239 If man be. a permanent that always 
changes fiom cailiest childhood to old age. 

Permanently (poumanenth), adv. [fi prec. 

+ -LY 2 ] In a permanent manner ; so ab to last 
or continue ; lastingly, endimngly ; ‘ for good L 
1471 Ripley Comp, Alc/t Pref u. in Ashm. Theat Chew, 
Brit, (1632) 127 That Meicury teynyth permanently. 1336 
J HrvwooD Spider ^ F, IxxMU 145 The feare lieeld not 
permanenthe 1664 H More Jl/ysf Img 1, i xiv 48 
That Law which is writ in our hearts by the finger of God, 
durably and peimanently. 1794 G Adams Hat, ^ Exp 
Philos, II. XX 371 The changes of colour m permanently- 
coloured bodies x88o Geikie Phys Geog iv 196 lu 
volcanic districts the water is often even at the boiling 
point, and remains so peimanently. 

So Fe xmanentness (Bailey vol II, 1727). 
Permanganate (psjmse’qgani^). Chem, [f. 
next . see -ate 4 .] A salt of permanganic acid, as 
poiassium permanganate or p. of potashy MnaKaOg. 
X84X BRKnvatChem (ed 5) 725 Permanganate of Ammonia, 
Permanganate of Potassa 1836 Miller E&m, Chem, 
II 921 Most of the permanganates are freely soluble in 
water 1871 tr Schelhn's Specir. Anal xxxvl 130 A thin 
layer of potassium permanganate solution. 1883 C. F 
Holder Marvels Amm Life 128 Permanganate of potash 
IS the best antidote to the poison of snakes, 
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^ Permang'anic (paimfCijgfB’mk), a Chem. 
[f. Per- 5 b4 Manganic] In permanganic acid, 
the acid MnaHaOe, obtained from manganese. 

1836 Brande Chem (ed. 4) 635 Pet manganic Acid, It is 
supposed by Mitscherhch, that the salt obtained by adding 
peroxide or manganese to fused chlorate of potassa, . con- 
tains manganese m the highest state of oxidizement. 1863- 
7a Watts Die/ Chem HI 810 Permanganate of Hydiogen, 
or Permanganic acid, MnsHsOs- *^9 Cassells Techn 
Educ, IV. 255/3 The ores of manganese may readily be 
detected by the fine red colour of permanganic acid. 

tPermansible, a Obs. rare-\ [prob. 
repr, an OF, ^pemiansthUy 01 xate^X^^permanstbihs, 
f. hnpermans-y ppl, stem of pei manere \ sec 
-IBLB ] Enduring, permanent 
1300-20 Dunbar xxxvii 31 [He] brocht the sawhs 
to Joy euir permansible [rimes ierri ole, hori i btei 
fPerma’iision. Obs [ad.L permansibn-emy 
n, of action fi ompermanSre (see Permanent). Cf. 
obs. F,permansion (i6lhc, in Godef.).] Abiding, 
continuance; « Permanence i. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud Ep, in. xvii. From female 
unto male, from male to female ngame, and so in a circle 
to both without a permansion in cither. xfispPr arson CV/’rrf 
V (1839) 331 This interorctation supposeth that .Hades 
sigmfieth not death itself, .but the stale and condition of 
the dead, or their permansion m death 

Permoabllity (po imsi^biditi). [^Permeable 
+ -ity ; in F,permiadihtb (1625 in IIat/..-Darm.),] 
The quality or condition of being permeable; 
capability of being permeated , perviousncss. 

1739 Wilson in Phtl Trans LI 328 Confirmations of the 
permeability of glass 1805 W, Saundi rs Min Waieis 
487 The permesibility of the skin to heat. x88a GriKii' 
Text bk Geol in. ii. 11. § a. 351 The permeability of sub- 
terranean rocks. 

b Afagnettc {etc)peimen 6 iliiy: sec quot. 1872. 
1872 Thomson in Pahirs KUcitosiaites 4 Magn 484 Wc 
have theimal permeability, n synonym^ for thermal con- 
ductivity ; permeability for lines of electric force, a synonym 
for the electro-static inductive capacity of an insulator; 
magnetic permeability, a synonym for conducting power fur 
lines of magnetic force. X896 Iii I)Pll Pnne, of 'J ransf ao 
T he reluctance, R, or magnetic resistance . . vanes . . inveriiLly 
as the cioss-section and permeability. 

Permeable (p 5 *jm>i&b*l), a, [ad, L. perme- 
dHlis that can be passed through, f, permed-re to 
Permeate: see -ble. Cf. F. ^rmiabh (158/ in 
Ilatz -Darm,).] 

1 . Capable of being permeated or passed tlirough ; 
permitting the passage or clilTusion of something 
through it ; penetrable ; pervious. Const, hy, to* 
(In first quot., That can be tmversed or joumeyetl 
through, passable.) 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I 63 The liiiics Ctnllede Caspii 
vnnethe permeable with oxen [\l\umvi vtx plaudio per 
ineabiles\ 1638 Sir T, Brownk Gant Cytux 111. 56 It 
slides down the softer and more pernuulilc Orilice into the 
Omnsus or third stomack 1773 Franki in Lett,, etc, Wks. 
1840 V. 45 ; Diflbrent kinds of gT.iss, i>ci meablc or imtierme. 
able to electricity, 1858 Bushnkll Serm, AVw/ I.tfe ii. 
(ed. 7) 31 It IS the grand distinction of humanity, that it Is 
made permeable hy the divine natuic. 2805 Sir K. Bail 
titoiyof ,^wt 251 Cast steel is as permcMbfe to ether as a 
grove of trees is permeable to wind. 

1 2 . Capable of permeating ; wnetralive Ohs, 
1661 Lovfi L //wf. Aitim. 4 Aim, introd., It generateth 
good, temperate, and permeable juycc. 1752 (L Kandoi rii 
Baih Water 53 Bath water . . is withal active and per- 
meable as to reach the remotest parts, 

Hence Fe^xmeableness - Peumeatiiuty ; 
lueahly adv. 

X684 Boylb Porcusn Anim. 4 SolU Bod viii taS The 
Penneableness of ordinary GLiss Vesselx to Chyiutcal 
Liquors 2847 Wbustkr, Pei menhly, in a {icrmenble iiuimcr. 

Permeance (p 5 jmfi^ns). [f. as next + -ancr,] 
The fact of permeating or pencil ating ; m quut, 
1845 transf something that permeates, spec, in 
Elecir : see qnot. 1893, and cL I'brmkarxuty h. 
1843 Moziky Flss,, Blanco White (1878) II 119 A First 
Cause, an inteltectaal permeance, an Autma Muiidi, 1833 
E. J, SiiFviiSRo Lett to Dr, MaiUand iv a; The iwtme* 
mice of his writings throughout the Chun hes of CUt istendum, 
x^3 0 . Hfavjsidb Elecho-Maga. The, X, ii. $ y, a*; 
Permeability gives to permeance... Permeance m the 
reciprocal of reluctance. 

Permeant (iifiumf,nnO, a, [ad. L. permcant- 
eniy pT. pple. of permedre to pass tluough : see 
-ANTI,] Permeating; passing or difiasing itself 
throiign something. 

X646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Fp »♦ v 85 (ifihL.enterath 
not the veynes with those eieLtuaries, wherein it w inixcd, 
hut taketh leave of the permeant parts, at the mouthe<i ol 
the miseraicks 1839 Bailey hesius xix. {1832) 5107 One 
divine all-permeant unity. 1877 Biaikiv Wise Men 63 
The power Of that fine flowing permeant element [water] 


Permeate (paumfidt), v* [f. L,pemeiU*, ppl. 
stem oipermeare to pass through, f. Pee- i + pietire 
to go, pass.] irons. To pass, spread, or diltuse 
itself through; to penetrate pervade, saturate. 
(Of things material or immatenaL) 
i6fo Boyle Hem Exp, Phys. Meek. x^L lao Nambers 
of them [emanations] do always permeate ottr Air, 289$ 
WooDW^ Hat, Hist, Earth »i. t (i7a3* This Heat . 
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limb 1875 LycU's Prtnc Giol, II iit xh 420 Theie are 
miivellousiy few species which permeate the whole of the 
archipelagos x88o T A Spalding &hz DemoaoU 31 This 
intense credulousness pel nieated all classes of society. 

b. inir witli throti^h^ tnto^ among^ etc • To 
penetrate, diffuse itself. 

1656 Stanley Ihsi Philos v, (1701) aii/i Sublunary in 
visible Deities, which peime.ite through the Llements of 
Matter 1788 1\ Taylor Ptotltis I. 64 The leasons 01 pio- 
poitions of abundance and sterility, peimeate tlirough nil 
the inathcmatical disciplines 1863 S WicBCRFORcr Sp 
A/issio/is{z87^] 14 Producing its own proper effect upon the 
heathen among whom it peimeates 
Ilciicc Pe rmeatmg ^l. a, 

1664 Evelyn Sylvax\x^ [Tosepaiale] stony particles from 
that pel mealing water, 1684 Boyle Poromn Anim 4 
Salta Bod iv. 37 The Peiietiant, or Permeating Fumes 
1810 SouTiii y Kchanta vii v, The permeating light Shed 
thiough their substance thin a varying hue 

Permeation (p§ 4 m/|p [n of action from 
piec. see -ation ] The action of pcimealmg 01 
fact of being peimeated , penetration , peivasion 
1833 Cocker AA i, Ponneaiton^ a passing ouo. 165a Bp 
Hall / w/j IVotldu 11, Not a meer involution only, but 
a spiutuai permeation and inexistence 1657 Tomlinson 
lienou's Dap, 709 Oyl of Spike, which by its tenuity will 
cause beltei peimcalion for the lest 1830 Lvell Priitc, 
Geol*\ 90 The effect of pei eolation by mi neml wnteis, of 
peimcation by elastic fluids. x88a Glikip Text hk Geol 11. 
II VL x 68 1 'he {leimeation of water fiom the sin face. 

Permeative (po jinxV^tiv), a. [f, L. penne&P, 
ppl stem of permedre to Pekmeatje + -iye J Having 
tlic quality of permeating ; penetrative ; i>ervnsive. 

*657 Tomlinson Renou^s Dup 572 Camphyre .makes the 
Electuary moi e grateful and its permeative quality moie 
elhcacious. 1885 M, Patiison Mem, vii. 305 [Due] to the 
silent permeative genius of science 

Permian (p 3 imian), a {sb ) Geol, [Named 
by Sir R. Murchison (1841), from the province of 
I^erm in Eabtcm Russia, where these strata aie 
extensively developed : see -ian.] Name of the 
uppermost division of the Palaeozoic scries of 
strata, lying below the Trias and above the Car- 
boniferous formation, and consisting chiefly of red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone. Also elhpt 
as sh. The Permian system, or a formation belong- 
ing to It ; pU » Permian strata 
X84X Murchison in Lond, Edui, Phil Mag XIX 419 
The carboniferous system is surmounted, to the east of the 
Volga, liy a vast senes of beds of mails, schists, limestones, 
sandstones and conglomeiates, to which I propose to give 
the name of ' Peimian system 1847 Ansted Anc Woild 
1. 14 The periods marked by the presence of Vegetables, and 
the .Reptilian Animals Permian and Carboniferous. 1854 
F, C. Baklwell GeoU 40. 1866 /, Jones in iiUell Obsero 
No 48 43^ The Permians adjoining South Staffordshire 

PermiUage (p9Jimiled5) rare [f. Per 
prep,’\>h, mule^ F, mille^ thousand + -age, aflei 
Peboeetage] Rate per thousand; an amount 
reckoned as so much in the thousand. 

x886 yml, Anthropol Insi XV 363 We cannot assume 
from this list that.. where Jews have a higher ' permillage * 
diey produce more experts per million in that Ivanch. 
Fermirjfic (p^moin flk), a, [ad. xned.L. per^ 
ininjic’usx see Per- 4 and Miripio,] Very 
wonderful or marvellous 

x868 Kingsley Hermits 314 By the permiiific sweetness 
of the harmony, an exceeding operation of sacred virtue is 
perceived more manifestly to spring forth [transl. ReginaltPs 
Life St Godrtc (a 1200) 1. Permirifica harmonim dulcedine ] 

t Permi'scible, a Obs, rare'^K [f. L. per- 
inUc-Bre to mix thoroughly (see Pbrmistion) + 
-IBLE.] Capable of being thoroughly mixed. 

*477 Nokton Ord, Alch v. in Ashm Theai Chem, Brit* 
(1652) 58 Fier causeth matters permiscible to be 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr, Hence in Phillips, Bailey, Johnson, etc 

t Per»li*se, v. Obs. In 5 -yse, [app. f. F. 
permts-Ot pa pple. of pemtettre to Permit; cf. 
CoMMisE, also premise^ promised] ss Permit v* 

1456 Sm G Have Zawi Aims (S, T. S ) a8^ Quhat casis ar 
tholit and permysit at the plesance of piincis X48X Caxiom 
Myrr, iii vm. 145 This consenteth and permyseth he that 
is almyghty, x^x — Vitas Patr, (W. ae W 1495) V xiv. 
343 b/a He sholde bepermysed to entre in to the cnirche* 
tPermrSB. Obs, rare'^K [app ad. L. per- 
mtss-uSf f. ppl. stem of permttBre to Permit.] 

? Leave, permission. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11, ij Chi 1st meant not to be taken 
word for word, but like a wise physician, adininisteung one 
excess against another, to reduce us to a permiss. 

FermiSSible (poimistb'l), a. [a OF, per- 
misstbk (i5lhc. in Godef.) »It permtsstbile^ prob. 
ad, med f. permiss-^ ppl stem of 

permittBre to Permit.] That can or ought to be 
permitted; allowable. 

1436 Lvdg. De Gull 10840 Yt ys at alle tymes Per- 
myssyble to pylgrymes To hern A skryppe & ek a staff 
1656 Blount Glossop^ , Permissible^ whicn may be permitted 
or suffered 1755 m Johnson 183* Austin ^rtspr, (1879) 

I. xii 365 Sanction is not of the essence of permissible law. 
1848 Mill Pol, Econ, I. 88 They may think such conduct 
permissible. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § x. 45^ A course 
of doctrine and discipline, from which no vonation was 
legally permissible. 

Hence Perndssibi Uty, Perml'sslblaness, the 
quality of being permissible, allowableness ; Per- 
, in a permissible way, as may be 
permitted, allowably. I 


1737 Rah EYvol 11 , Pet mtssibleness 1846 Worcester 
cites Du Alli n foi Permissibly 1882 Ogilmt cites Eclei 
Riv, for Permissibility 1882-3 UhaJBs Emycl Rehg 
A Howl 1 . 3s The ages of peimissibility 1892 'Junes 3 Aug 
7/3 If Ills rendeiing of the wotd was not quite wliat is 
understood by it , it was permissibly near 

Permission (pwmrjan) [ad. L. pci mu- 
stdit-emf n of action fiom peumtilhe to Permit. 
Cf. F penmsston (1539 in R. Estienne), It, 
imsstone~\ 

1 , The action of peimilting or giving leave; 
allowance , liberty or licence granted to do some- 
thing, leave. 

*43®“5® It Higdeu (Rolls) II 211 Theimay thro the pei- 
missiuii of God {Deo permtitenie] transfiguiate similitudes. 
Ibid 427 The pei mission and suffeiaunce of God, 1537 
Cromwell in Meruman Lt/e Lett (190a) 11 110 Une 
peimyssyon of hym to haue suche a Scope to woike 
myschyffes at hi*, pleasur 1560 Daus tr Sletaane's Comm 
78 h, '1 he same was done by my leave and penmssion i6ox 
Shaks ful Cm 1 347, X671 Mil ton P,R i 496 Do as 
thou find'&t Permission fiom above 1777 Sheridan Sch 
Scand 111 i, Stanley has obtained permission to apply 
peisonally to liis fiiends 1834 L Ritchie Wand ly Seine 
X5X Pioceeds of a sale of pei missions to eat buLtei duung 
Lent 1873 Geo Eliot Mtddlem i v, I have youi guar- 
dian's permission to addiess you 
t 2 . Giving up, abandonment Ohs, rare~-^, 

1877 Gale Crt, Gentiles II iii 25 By God’s secret judicial 
deiehction and permission of them 
3 . attr^, f Fermifisiou cap (bonnet), ? a cap 
permitted to be worn on occasions or in places 
where it was proper to be uncovered, ?a skull-cap , 
permission ship, a ship having permission 01 
licence to enter a port otherwise closed. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets i, 21 Here's three *pei mission 
bonnets foi >e. itZsLond Gaz No 203x/x tils Majesties 
High Commissioner, in his letuin having the High Con- 
stable on his right hand and the Great Marshall on lus left, 
with ^Permission Caps and m their Robes, x(^o Ibid. No 
2564/4 A Gumea Negio Boy, on his head a black Cloth 
Permission Cap, strayed away , on the 3d instant 1667 
Cal Si Papers, Dorn 563 A French *pei mission ship of 
300 tons came in [to Deal] with linen, and is gone ub to 
London 1698 Luttrell Brief Ret (1857) IV 360 The 
house of commons, in a committee on the African tiade, 
lesolved, that the company should have libeity to tiade 
and that all permission ships or inteilopeis shall pay to 
the company 10^, per cent, before they tiade thithei. 
Permissioned (pGimi Jond), fl. rare, [f jirec 
+ -Et» 2 .] Having permission granted; doing 
something by peimission 
1770 J. ^UBDE Misc. TfoctSf P/iysiogn etc, I 94 Per 
mission'd dedicators I look upon in the light of private 
taylors, who carry home suits of virtues, as ihe otheis do 
suits of cloaths 18x9 WiiTEN A Oman Hows (1820) 140 
Such two may meet no more permissioned and alone 

Permisaive (psimi siv), a, [a OF. per- 
missify -ive, f. L pemiUs-^ ppl stem of permittBre 
lo Permit ; see -ivb .1 

1 . Having the quality of permitting or giving 
ermission ; that allows something to be done or to 
appen; not forbidding or hindering. 

Permisswe bill spec, a Dili, introduced into Pailiament 

several times between 1864 and 1877, having as its object to 
give to each parish the nght to lemse the issue of licences 
to sell intoxicating liquors; the ‘local option’ movement 
IS a later development of the pt mciple of toe bill 
x(k>3 Shaks Meets for M 1 in 38 When euill deedes haue 
their permissiue passe. 1646 S Bolton Arraignm, Err 18 
God would by this permissive providence of hiv, have us 
take heed as well what we heare, as how we heare. 1664 
H, More Apol vinAph 7.537 This command is not a Positive 
hut a Permiissive command x8o8 Bentham Sc R^orm 112 
Was it not meant that it should be, in the fiist instance, 
impeiative upon somebody, and then eventually permissive 
to somebody else? 1833 Lewis Use 4 AkPol Teimsft 
Permissive legislation as in the case of legal rules established 
by courts of justice. 1865 Morn Star 6 Jnly, An Elector 
asked Mr Mill if he was tn favour of the Permissive Bill 
1887 Cayley Coll, Math, Papers XII 434 This result . . may 
contain only integer powers of a-c .and we then say that 
the point on the curve is a ‘permissive ' point Or it may 
contain fractional powers of s - c and we then say that the 
point . IS a ' prohibitive ’ point, 

2 . Permitted, allowed ; not forbidden or hindered ; 
done, or acting, under permission 01 on sufferance; 
that may or may not be done, optional. 

Permissive waste (Law) waste that is allowed to happen 
by neglect of repairs . 

CX430 Lydg Assembly oj Gods 1731 The dedely enemy of 
inankynde, By hys power peimyssyue, entiyd the yms^es 
Withyn the temples 1586 Ferne Blaz Genirie 239 For 
that which IS lawfull with Kings is not peimissiue lo 
subjects 1667 Milton P, L viii 435 Thus I embolden’d 
spake, and freedom us’d Peiraissive, and acceptance found. 
1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 319 At piesent the officers are known 
at best to be only permissive and on their good behaviour 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I 266 Tenant lor years is also 
punishable for permissive waste. 

Hence Permi ssively adv , in a pei missive way, 
by permission ; Petmi'ssiveness, the quality or 
fact of being permissive 

x6a3 Bacon Holy War Misc. Wks. (1629) 108 To heare it 
spoken to concerning the Lawfulnesse,uot only perrai^iuely, 
hut whether it be not obligatory 1835 Gladstonb Let, to 
Pusey m Liddon, etc Lt/e Pwey (1893) I xi« 306 It would 
give me pleasure to see Dissenters avail themselves, per- 
missively, but to the utmost pi acticable extent, of our Chuich 
education. 1837 Syd. Smith Let to Archd Singleton 
Wkb. 1859 II ayS/x There is in the declaration a permissive- 
ness and good numour which in public men has seldom been 


exceeded 1876 Gi 0, Eiioi Dan Dei xlvm, She threw a 
royal pei missivcness into hei way of saying [etc ] 
jPermissory (pojcmison), rt- [f, L 

pel miss- (see prec.) + -oby,] = Permissive 2. 

1863 Lond Rea, 16 Aug 137 The advantages of this pei- 
nussoiy choice aie obvious. 

i' Permi ’Stion. Ohs, [ad, L peimtstidn-em 
(var of penmxtibneni), 111 F. permistion (Pare 
1560), It ‘athiough-mixing’ (hlono) ] 

An occasional variant of Pekmixtiow 
161S Cbooxe Body of Man 277 Seede is .made of the 
permistion of the siuphisage of the last Aliment and of the 
influent 01 eii ant spuiLs 1674 Boyll Z.Ui'//, Theol ii lu 
146 Because of the intimate union, and, as it weie, per- 
mistion of the soul with the body 

Permit (pauml), v [ad. 1 ,, pemittei^e lo 
lelgo,give up, siurendei, allow, suffei, peimit, f Per- 
I, 3 -t- iiiitt^eio let go, let loose, send : perb. after 
F permeitre^ 13th c pai metre (Godef), 14th c 
pei meiie (Litiid), It permettere^ m same sense.] 

I, To allow, suflti, give leave, not to prevent 

1 . tians With the action oi fact as object . To 
I admit 01 allow the doing 01 occimcnce of; lo 

give leave 01 oppoilunity for With simple obj., 
obj. cl , or inf ; sometimes also with indued obj. 
(dat ) of agent (with or without to), 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A iii xii 192 To a man in deffense 
IS pel mytted to hurt another 1538 SrARKi y England i, iv 
113 The law doth command no such intnylyng, but pei- 
jnytlylh hyt only. 2539 Bible (Great) i Coi xiv 34 It js 
not peimittcd vnto them lo speake. 1^96 Dalkymple ti 
Lesttds Hist Scot 1 117 He pennitis, that in jgeneial 
parleaments twa or thiie of thame be present 1697 Potter 
Antiq Greece i tv (1715) 14 It being permitted any Man 
to make an Appeal to the People a 170a Drydln (J ), Age 
permits not that oui mortal members .should retain the 
viyofour of our youth 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair liv, Sir 
Pitt would by no means pei mit the intioduction of Sunday 
papeis into Ins household »8s6 Fboude Hist, Eng, I 
111 183 Appeals were permitted only fiom one ecclesiastical 
court to another x866 Howells Venet Life in. 34 , 1 permit 
nwself, tliroughout this work, the use of [etc ] 

2 . With the agent, etc. as direct object: To 
allow, give leave lo (a person or thing) to do (or 
undergo) something. With inf act. or pass, (rarely 
without to) , sometimes elhpt, with simple obj. 

X514 Barclay Cyi d Upiandyslun (Percy So&) 22 No law 
peimyttethj nor wylleth man, To commyt mordre 1526 
liNDALE Acts xxvL X Tbow atte pei nutted to speake for 
thy silfe, 1594 WiLLOBic Avisa Lj h, When tyme permits 
you not to talke. 16x4 Jackson Creed iii xxv § 4 To 
peimit malefactors trauerse the equitie of puhlique lawes. 
1640 Hadington Queen ofAiragon 11, Will you permit The 
Generali kneele so Jong? 17-^ Anson's Voy ii, vi. 205 
They had been permitted to wait on him. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic, W, xii, Nothing could pievoil upon her to permit me 
from home, zyji ynmus Lett \ (1772) II. 195 Permit me to 
recommend him to your Grace's protection x88x Henty 
Coitiei 0/ Horse x (xBB8) 97 Words which Sir William 
had in his anger permitted himself to use. 

b. reji, with m, 'i'o allow oneself to indulge in 
or commit ; not to refrain from, (Cf. Allow 9.) 

1678 H. More Lett. (1694) 29 Whoever permits himself in 
any sin ,. is his own Prison and Jaibur xRfo Frouoe 
Nemesis of Faith 7g Having, never permitted themselves 
in extravagance 1870 Ruskin Lect, Art (1875) 96 They 
will permit themselves in awkwardness, they wiU permit 
themselves in ugliness. 

3 . ahsol or intr To give leave or oppoilumty; 
to allow (Usually in subord cl. with as or if,) 

X5S3 Fdbn Treat, Newe Jnd (Aib) 32 As .they presup- 

e }Sea the roundenesse of the earth would permitte. x6z2 
RIMSLEY Lltd Lit IX (1627) 147 To examine over all the 
noted words, as time permits. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 4x2 As far as the law would m that case allow or 
permit 1895 J W Budd in Law Times XCIX S44/a 
A matter on which, had time permitted, 1 should have been 
glad to have said something 

b intr, with To allow of, admit of. 
x86o Tyndall Glac 1 xii 87 The crack was not wide 
enough to peimit of the entrance of my fingei nail 187s 
E WHirn Life in Christ iv xxvl (1878) 426 It consisted 
with the Divine wisdom to permit of the corruption of 
patriarchal theology into pantheism and world wide idolatry 
H. trails. To put, or allow to pass, out 
of one’s own keeping 01 power into that of another 
(or of some force, influence, etc); to commit, 
submit, hand over; lo give up, resign, leave; to 
refer (Jo the will of). Const to (unto), Ohs 
*545 JOYE Exp Dan, Ded, Aivb, Whiclie my labours 
I permytte to the judgement of the godly & learned x6z4 
Raleigh Hist, World v, v §7 6 qi 'Jhat .they should 
wholly permit themselves to the good pleasure of the Senate 
X667 Milton P L \i S 54 What thou hvst Live well, how 
long or dbort permit to Heav'n 1723 Pope Odyss. ix 403 
He then permits their udder lo the Iambs 1802 Palbv 
Nat Thecl xxvi (1819) 457 There aie advantages in per- 
mitting events to chance 

fS. To leave undone, unused, etc. , to let pass, 
let slip, pass by, pass over, pi etermit, omit Obs 
xs 66 Painter Pal Pleas (18x3) II 177 Shee, good gentle 
woman, woulde pei my t no duetye.. unperformed 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 38 If they permitted this good 
weather, they might staye long yer they had such a faire 
winde 1692 Nair Earl Noitenghmu, Not to leave it 
possible to be objected to him. that he had permitted any- 
thing that might prevent the escape of the Fiench ships. 
PerXHit (plumit, formerly paimrt), sh, _ [f. 
Permit ». (with recent shifting of stress ; bailey, 
Johnson, Webster 1828 have permvt) ] 
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1 A wiitten order giving permibsion to do some- 
thing, a warrant, a licence, esp one peimittmg 
the landmg or lemoval of dutiable or excisable 
goods, 

X714 Fr Bkn of Redes The Goods shall be again visited 

,and the Sufferance or Permit shall be examined by the 
Clarks of the OiScc, 1745 P. TirowAS fhtJ Afisott's Vqy 
agg Here we lay not having a Permit from the ChaiUuckt 
which Permit they call a CJufP x86o Merc Marme Ma^ 
VII 157 Vessels are not allowed to leave the Dock until 
they have piesented tbeir permits to the Dock Master 
iki^KNiGHTPassa^slFotis Lt/el 72 The liquor-merchant 
did not dare to send out a do^en of wine or a gallon of 
spirits without a permit. 1884 Tunes (weekly ed ) 10 Oct. 
13/1 The Serf was required to carry a written permit 01 
passport atirih 1737 J, Ciiamderlayne Si Gt 

Bjii, II. 86 Eighteen Permit Writers in Excise^ Coffee, Tea, 
etc, 1901 Batly Chron 4 Dec. s/3 Peimits issued by the 
South African Permit Office , will be necessary for all 
persons landing in South. Africa. 

2 . Permission, leave (esp. formally given). (In 
fiist fiom I, In uses like those in quots. 

a i8i6, 1885, sometimes stressed pertm /.) 

0x730 Fielding R%^e upon Rape iv vii, He that would 
sin with impunity must have thy permit X733 Pol BcUlads 
(x86o) II 238 For sure ’tis unjust as well as unfit We should 
sell our own goods without their permit, a x8x6 Bcntiiam 
Op$c, Api MoAumzed, Iftifod Vtew (1830) 14 If the fia- 
temity of lawyere could not find adequate inducement for 
giving It their permit 1885 m Law Twtes LXXVIII 
393/2 The rank of Q C is merely a permit to a barrister 
to do a certain kind of barristerial work 

t Ferxui*ttable, -ible, a, Obs, [f Pekmit v 

+ -ABLE, -IBIE . Cf ADMITTABLE, COMMITTABLE ] 

Permissible 


IS74 Hellowcs Gnetiara*s Fam Bp, (1577) 3SS It is not 
permittible for any man to bee mdge of himselfe 1753 
iicots Mag Mar 116/1 Neutral [sliips] upon which the 
Fiussians had laden periuittablc meicliandize 

t Fernxi'ttaioLCe. Ohs, [f Peemit v, + -ancb : 
cf, ADMimNCE ] « Permission i. 

igSo H GiFroKD Gillqfowers Ep Bed (Grosart) 37 
Hauing by your Worships fauourable peimittance, con- 
uenient oportunity in your seiuice a 1653 Goucit Comm, 
Haft VI 3 Our pui poses must be submitted to Gods per- 
mittance 1713 Desmam Phys Theol v v (1727) 296 When 
this System of Air comes, by Divine Permittance, to be 
conupted with poisonous, acrimonious Steams. 

Permitted (paimi ted), ppL a, [f as prec. + 
-ED I ] Allowed. ; not forbidden or hindeied 
X704 H Waring {iitli) The Access to Virtue, or, Per- 
mitted Approach of a Court Penitent to the Divine Astrea. 
1790 Han More Relig Fash World 138 An habit of self- 
denial in permitted pleasures easily induces a victoi y over such 
as are unlawful, 1877 Froudc i>/tori Siud (18B3) IV 114 
He indulged his natural inclinations at all permitted Umes 
Hence Permi^ttedly ad& , allowedly. 

18*4 T S Mulock in at ^ Q. 9th Ser VII. 501/1 The 
force of the Satanic craft permittedly practised upon you 

Permittee Cpojniiu") [l as prec +-eb] a 
peisoii to whom something is (foimally) permitted; 
the lecipienl or holder of a peimit, 

1846 in WORCESTER, CltUlg RlTCIIIE 

Pevmitter (potnu tw). [f, as prec + ] 

One who permits or allows. 

^1643 Unfolded 'sp (They] make men the sole 

efficient, and God the approver and permitter 1754 
Edwards Freed Wtll iv. xi (1762) 254 If by the Author of 
Sin, IS meant the Permitter, I don’t deny that God is the 
Author of Sin. x8xx W R Spencer Poems 45 Author of 
good, Permitter of distress 
Fenoittible, variant of Pebmittable. 
Feanuitting (pgjmrtig), vbl sb, [f Permit v, 
+ -ING The action of the verb PhEMiT ; per- 
nussion (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

x&jS Milton Teitach Deut xxiv i, a So that the sin was 
not in the permission, (for then the peimittmg also had hm 
sinj but only m the abuse 1656 Earl Monm tr Bociahnis 
Advts fr Parnass i Ivv (1674) 82 The permitting of 
Heresie. 1748 Anwtis I qy 11 vi 204 The permitting the 
Pilot to stay with them as tlieir guaidian. 
i* F©i?iiii‘ 3 C, zt Ohs fBack-forraation fiom per- 
mtxij Pebmixjsd, q v ; cf. Commix, Mix ] iram 
To mix thoroughly, intermingle. (See next.) Hence 
f Permi'zable a , capable of being ^ permixed \ 
Geber i 18 And be pei mixed with 
that which in them is of a permixable Substance /did n 
I. II. Go Fermi\ing or Luna, with Venus. 1683 Salmon 
Dot on Med ii 488 Permix them with burning wine 

tFemi-xed, obs, [ong 

ad L. permtxi-iis, pa, pple of permisca e to mix 
thoroughly, intermingle (f. Per- 2 4. miscere to 
ini: 0 ) afterwards treated as pa. pple. of Permix ; 
cf^ Commixed, Mixed.] Thorough ly mixed, inter- 
mixed, intermingled (Const, asppie or adt,) 
cx4ao PaUad on Hush, iv 812 Blacke, bay, and pennyxt 

mei did abyde afterwarde permixte with Britones xgoa 
^^^datione ii xi xgo The pure loue of 
lesu nat permued with any mordinauns of fauour or affec- 
Stanley Htsi Philos, xiii (1701) 565/2 A leaf 
of Colewort, whose small Pores are pester'd with little 
Bodies variously permixt. 1660 tr. ParMclsus^ Arefudoxts 
n 15 When water is permixed with vinegar. 

T Fenuis^tion, Ohs Also 6-7 -mixion. fad, 
Upermtxdmt-em (also peitntstion-), n of action 
hom permtsc^e (see prec.). Cf obs. ¥,penmx’ 
tton> (t5th c, in Godef. Conipl^^ A thorough 

mixture or mingling ; jiiterminglmg; mixture | 


1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 469 The elementes thro 
the peimixtion of whom, \qmrum pefmixiime] the stature 
of man compacte, is made 1447 Boklniiam 6 eyttiys (Roxb ) 
45 Permixtion Of sundiy kynredes 1590 R Brucd Setm 
i B IV, Make ather a confusion or permixion of tliam. 1657 
'loMLiNSON Renods Di^ 11 xjil 408 Bypermjxion with 
other Medicaments, it doth not depose its feiity 16B5 
Cookds Mdlif Chmtrg,^ Inst, 376 Black [Uiine] is fiom 
a permixtion of preternatural Mdancholy. 

So t Permi'xtive a, [f. L permixt- ppl stem + 
-ive], having the quality of mixing thoioughly, 
t Fermi'ztnre « Permixtion 
*528 Pavnel Sedeme's Regim Pb, Uhe giossei that 
meate is, the bjgger the diynke parmyxtuie and dclatuie 
shulde he. 1604 Parsons 3**/ Pt, Ihrce Ctmvers Eng 145 
Ihis peimiMure going on for some few yeares. r684-5 
BoYLcilfiw lPhj?<?rr88 An invisible peimixtuieof Arsenical 
Fumes, may give the Water an Emetic Quality 
Fe’vmocarboni'ferous, a Geol \i Permo-t 
tised as comb iorm of Permian + Carbonifer- 
00a ] Forming a transition between the Caibcm- 
iferous and Permian systems; applied to ceitaiti 
Palseozoic formations in Bohemia and in N. America. 

1885 Lyell Eletfu Geol xxiii (ed 4) 352 In the basins of 
Filsen and Kakowitz in Bohemia, the flora of tlic stiata is 
Carbomfeioub, but the fauna u, decidedly like that of the 
Permian senes. Ihcse stiata, which are called Permo- 
caibConiferous], have yielded 43 sixicies of Amphibians. 

Per moralize (poimpiabiz), nonce-wd, [f. 

Per- 2 + Moral i -izb, aftei demoralize ] trans To 
peimeate with moral influence opp to demoralize, 
x888 G A Smith Isaiah xx 328 Forgiveness of such a 
kind cannot be cither unjust or dcmoiahsitig. On the 
contiary, we see Jeiubalein pel moralised by it 

t Permo tion. Ohs rare-^K [ad L, petmlf- 
hsn-eni (Cicero) ] Stirling ; mental emotion 
1656 Stanley Ihst Philos, (1687) 133/1 They [CyiLn.iics] 
held. That nothing judgeth but by mleuoiu perinotion 

Permoysaimt, obs. foim of Parmesan. 

I Fermue*, » Obs, raie, [a. OF. pei-, pai- 
muer (14th c m Godef.):— L permutdicx see 
Permute] iums To change completely. 

ax45o Knt, de la Tour (x868) 167 It was cokle wyntci, 
and giet froste, and grei wynde, and that permuuedcd her 
coloure [qi*e lut permua la couleurl. 

Fermutability (paimmtabMiti). [f next + 
-ITT.] The quality or condition of being per- 
mutable, a. Chaugeableness, mutability, b. 
Interchangeableness. 

i56s J, Chandler Van IlelmonPs Ortai, 151 The desire 
of permutability or much changeablencss 1885 Irans, 
Avicr Philol Assoc July App 41 The alternation or ptr- 
mutability of ceitam sounds. 

Fermutable (paimwl tab’l), a, [ad, late L 
permvtdhths (Ammianus, Boetli ), f, pertnutd-fe, 
see Permute and -able.] That may be peimiileil, 
1 . Capable of being exclmiigcfl ; interchangeable, 
3776 J Richardson Arab Ctam 8 Some letter*, me per- 
mutable, being such 111 general as aie formed by the same 


2. Liable to change , changeable 
x66a [unphed m PcRMUTABiLny] 1846 Worcl&ti r citej 
Buckingham 

Hence Per mu tableuess ; Permu tably adv, 

1847 in Wkbsier. 

FerJUTltant (p9jmir7'tant). Math, [ad. L, 
permfUdni-em, pr pple of permutdre : see Pis-R- 
MUTB and -ANT^.] A function formed of the 
^^gffiegate of all possible peinnUalions of a set of 
characters or indices, each being positive or nega- 
tive as it IS obtained by an even or odd number of 
interchanges 

185* Cayllv Coll RTtUh, Papers II 26 The term perniu- 
tant lb due to him (J J. Sylvester]— iniermutant and com- 
mutant are merely terms framed between us in analogy 
With peimutant, and the names date from the prc&ent year. 

Fermutate (p5 jmi^tzit), v. rare, [f. 'L,per- 
middt-, ppl. stem of h, permutdre x see Permute.] 
fl trans To change, alter, « Permute 2. Obs, 
*397 A M tr, Guillenteaids Fr Cktrurg, 53/1 Corrodent 
bones doe alter and perrautate the remanent part of bone, 
tr GabelhouePs Bk, Physicke 61/1 You shall as then 
finde the Antes permutatede into water* 

2 . To exchange , to cWge the order of, go 
thiongh the permutations of: « Permute i, 3. 

1898 Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto iv xto Lurya who. . 
wore a fimrfold garment to signify the four lettera of the 
IneUable N ame, . . and who, by permutatitig these, could Ui aw 
down spirits from^ Heaven 

Fermntation (p5imi«t?*Jhii). [a. OF. per- 
mut^ton (r 4 thc. m Hatz.-Darm.), ad. h, permit- 
idtidn'Cm, n of action f. permBtdre to Permute ] 
+1, Exchange of one thing for another; inter- 
change, commutation, barter Obs, 

w Marchaundise nis no 

Meede, I may hit wel avoiie; Hit is a permutacion, a peni 
(Rolls) IV 43 Men of Sr- 
tago sende Marcus^ Regulus to Rome, desirenge the 
i^mutacion of iheire men in captiuite x<8a N. T 
(Rhem ) Matt xvi. 26 What permutation shal a man giue 
for his soule? xSz* Malynes Anc, Lam-Merch, 83^ An 
exchange of commodities or rather a permutation of com- 

Ehskine /'r/w, j-o Law {x8o9)3ix Pennuta- 
tion differs fiom a sale clucfly in this, that, in permutation, 
one suliject is to be given in baiter or exchange^r another. 
A Change from one stale, position, etc. to an- 
other; alteration; transmutation, rare. 


Hoccleve To Sir y Oldcastleij A fan permutacion fio 
Crystes lore to feendly doctiyne. 1543 'Iumilkon Vtgds 
Lhirnrg 11 iii xvii 62 Tliyrdely, u (quinsy] is ended by 
peimutatyon, or chaungyngc to some other parte of the 
bodye. 1650 Sir T Buowni Pseud Ip v xxii. (ed 3) 230 
They.. who think that at the confusion of tongues, there 
was no constitution of a new speech in lvciv l.iniily , but 
a variation 'ind peimutation of the old, out of one common 
language laising severall dialects X790 I’ukki Ft Rev 
2j 6 The violent convulsions and pcunulations tli.vt h.ivc 
been made in piopcity. 1836 Darwin m Life Lett 1 11)87) 
II 75 The continents have undugoiic within tins same 
peiiod such wontleiful pcimulalions 

b A changed iorm , a transmiitalion. 

1883 <? Oct 406 The image of lUuldli.i, here tyinficd 
by a seemingly fciuale pcrmut.iUoii, cast also m bron/e 

3 Math, f a Transposition of the two lUitUlIe 
terms of a pioportion Obs (now expressed Iiy 
permutando or alieniando), b. The action of 
changing the order of a set of things lincjilly 
airangecl; each ol the dinerent arrangements of 
which such a set of things ib capcible. (Cf. Com- 
bination 5 b.) Hence AWi., in pi, (usually in plir. 
pC} mutations and combinations)*, Vanations of 
order or arrangement, vanous aiiangcnicnls, 

1570 Billincsi LY V dof, XU. 133 Proportion ulici- 

natc, 01 propoition by peimulation is, when the anlocvtlcnt 
IS compared to the antecedent^ and the < onsequr nt to llie 
consequent, 1656 ti Habhts's hlcm P/ulos,n Mil naif 
foui MngniliufesbcinCieomctnc.'ti i'lopuitioii, they will aiso 
be Propoitionai&byPcrniuUlion, (lluuis,by tLinsposing the 
Middle Terms) *7 10 J . II arris Le v, Tet fin, H , / V ntiton, 
or l^imutation of (Quantities, is the cluinging any number 
of given Quantities, with icspect to their Places. x8o6 
IIuiTON CoHise Mailt, 1 148 'I he iloctiliio uf nci iiiuttitioiis, 
combinations, &c. is of very extensive use in diffcient p.uis 
of thc^ Mathematics, particularly in the lalutl.ilum of 
tinnuiticb and chain es X838 l)i Morgan Ras. /^iiditb, v 
Diffeieiu aiiangcmcnis of the s«imc things make diffuent 
pcrimil.'itions ^ 2884 J Pakki it / (/J' III iij’Thc 
letters are but six-aiid twenty in number, but through )iow 
miny pcnnutatiuns, may those letters l« itirOMii 01 passed 1 

4 Philol, The iiitcrcliange of coiiboiiftiits ticcur- 
ring legulaily in cognate words belonging to ri laLcd 
languages, os in L. and Gr. duo, J'.ng. two, Cer. 
zvsei ; L. and Gr ina, Eng. three, Clcr. drei, 

x^ Haldcman Anal Orikogr, xi, 6; The well-known 
CJiimm's law, is a permutation, x86g Farrar Fa/u. ,y>eixh 

1 (1873) 22 Those regular pcrmutatioiiii of letters in different 
Imguislic families. 

5 . Qrttiib,, as permutation-looR, a lock In whicli 
ceitain parts can be Iransjiosed or shifted, so that 
It IS necessary lo ai range them m some particular 
way in older to shoot or withdraw the bolt. 

1847 Saxe Rape Lock xxix, In the links of safes, and 
those safety locks They call the Pci mutation. 1875 K Mf.u i 
Dtii, Meek 1340/2 '1 he letio ,piuJe, pe* mufaitim , 01 tom- 
hinaUon hwk li.is usually a seius of notthtd rings, which 
must be turned until ail the notches are in Jim* in unler lo 
eiiicr or withdraw the IhiII Ihd k/hi/i The jiermuta- 
tiuii principle was introduced into tuinbleidocks by J)i, 
Andrews of New Jersey, about 1841. 

Hence Fermuta Uonal a,, lelatiiig lo pertiniia- 
tion or permutations : Fermuta*tioiiiat, one \i ho 
holds or advocates a theory of permutation. 

1888 J T. Guiick in Jtnl, Linn, Sec XX 2s*>» These 
numerators are fouml in the yth line of a t.ible of figures 
whicJi I call the I'crniiitational Truingle 1^4 S. Wii iii ft. 
PORCL Fss I 79 Can any pcrtnutaltonist pretend that ex* 
penence gives us any reason for believing that ,u»y t h.inge 
of food, could ever change the one t>|K into the other? 
Fermutatory (pnimir/Tatori), tf. rate, [ad. 
med, or mod.L. permrttiVdri-us, f, pcrmiMte : sec 
next and -ORY.] Of the natuie of, or involving, 
exchange. Also Farxntitato'rial a, 

1853 Will WELL GroUvs II. S5 Peniiuiat«M.d mis tithrr 
sepur.ite the jiartics or produce ii comtntttnt) l<tvi»‘tii them, 
tr. ; an de* A'casefs ,S\/, ThcAts dMcxmii, 

[ I his) should be understood of iH.imuUtory contracts. 

Permute (pojmi/rt), v, [ad. U pemuhVe to 
change thoroughly, interchange, excliangc (f. l*hU- 

2 + mutdre to change), or a. h, permit fer 
m Oresme) « OV,petmtieri sec Phimpb] 

tl, trans. To change one for another; to ex- 
change, interchange. Obs, 

*377 Lawgl, P, Pi B, xin. xiti, 1 wtdile imrmufe niy 
penaunce with jowre for I am in iK>>nte to thmcl ! c 1450 
Si, CulkM (Surtees) 65 IK Put htaia and CnlJdiert I'crniote 
jTair btschopryks same, CutfilH.rt lo M.iiwf, hr to lUsImm 
xSSS m Hakluyt I Vy. (15*10) I <* 5 ') 'I n Iniy ,s«!, trucke, change 
and permute a! and eiiery kiml of wan*s, z8aa M aivnss 
Anc Laiv-Merth gz A certaiue c«tuafitie in the valin* nf 
things permuted 1657 Rt lve Otui * P/ca 165 Men haiidise 
..by (icrmuting for Native cuminoduiei, u g.imellt the 
varieties of all Countries. 

tb. abso/. To exchange kneficcs. Obs, 

X393 Langi^ P, PL C. Ill iSs Nottnrirs on prnonv bat 
twrmuten ofte. 1540 Act u Htn, / ///, c. 10 Ktierye of 
tw sayd i>enefyces < 4 iould Ijc , . vli* rl> Vf>) dc, as if the said 
offender had resygned and p«rmuti*tt 1706 in PiitLtirK 

2. To change thorooghly; lo change, alter, 
transmute. Now nxr^ or 

cx^ Promp Pant, 39^/2 Permuty*n,t)r Holy thawngynn, 
pennuta, *6^ CncKsR \m, Permnu, to cb*Ynge. »«83 (Mn- 
BURY in JVha^oH^s Whs. Pref. 7 Heattakm to the very 
lowest Ebb of FfMune cannot » truly well grotuMfed 

Md itil^ Loyalty. x«d A/ajoN»Y PamtiHg mustr, aud 
Owing leave to a Lady, to paiamte a Vi»w tiie Had 
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3 . To subject to permulation ; to alter 

the order of, to re*arrange in a diffeient order 
(Cf PERMOTATIOir 3b) 

*878 Cavley m Encycl, Bnt VUI. 408/1 When the 
columns are permuted in any mannei, or when the lines are 
permuted in any manner, the determinantretamsitsoiiginal 
value. 1887 Lotion Mag-, Oct 587 He will hold to the 
letteis and permute their oider to suit his own convenience 
Hence Fermu ter, one who permutes. 

155a lIuLorT, Permuter, ^ermutator, 1755 Johnson, Per- 
mutely an exchanger, he who pel mutes. x8x8 in Todd 
[ citing Huloet] Hence in mod JDicts. 

Fern (pwn), sb, [ad mod.L. (Cuviei 
1817), an erroneous adaptallon of Gi. irWpm name 
of a kind of hawk ] A bird of tlie genus Fernis ; 
the HONBf-BUZZABD. 

1840 tr. Cttvjer's Amm Kingd, 171 The Perns or Honey 
Buzzards The Common Pern pursues insects, ana 
principally Bees and Wasps 1879 Brightwell in B'ftam 
IfPeekly Post 21 June The honey buzzard apt- 

iiorus). The Pern, as it is sometimes called, does not feed 
on honey, but oil the lioney.makeis, digging up bees nests 
to get at the busy citizens. 

I* Pern (pom), v f Obs, Also 6 peam. trmts. 
To deal with after the manner of Dr. Feme, Mastei 
of Peterhoiise, Cambridge, 1 554-80, who changed 
his opinions adroitly; to change (a profession, 
creed, etc ) for some iilterioi end 
C1589 Dial Tyratu Dealing Bps Dij, Jacke What 
Doctor Peatne? Why he is the notablest turnecoate in al 
this land,.. It is made aprouerbe,.lhat if one bane a coate 
or cloakc that 15 turned, they saye it is Peatned x6o8 
Sylvester Dti Bartas n iv iv Schistm 293 Those that, to 
case their Purse, 01 pleabc their Prince, Pei n their Profession, 
llieir Religion mince 

Pern, v^, see Pernyitg. 
t Femalble, Obs. [a. AF pernabu - OF. 
pnnahle (izthc. in Wace), f pent- « pren-j stem 
of prendre to take.] Proper to be laken or caught. 

X390 Gower Coh/ 111 373 Thou miht noght make suite 
and chace, Wher that the game is nought pernable [v r 
parnable] 

Fernancy (pounanbi). Law. Also 7 pur- 
nanoie [f. as prec. + -anoy • cf. AF permnee = 
OF.premnce the action of taking into possession ] 
The taking or receiving of anything ; taking into 
possession ; receipt, as of rents, tithes, etc. 

164a ir Perkins* Prof Bk i\ § 606. 262 If a stranger is 
puniorof the rent and the grauntte doth surrender his deed 
by which the rent wab made the same shall extingiush the 
lent notwithstanding that the purnancie be made with the 
assent of the tenant of the land 1670 Blounf Law Diet , 
Pernancy ., a 1 aking or Receiving Tythes in Peinancj', 
; Tylhes taken, or that be taken, in kind 1766 Bi Aac- 
sioNL CfW///// U xi 163 When the actual pel nancy of the 
profits (that is, the taking, pci (.option, or receipt, ) begins 
18x8 Hallam Mid, Ages 11872) I 254 [They] luid an actual 
possession, or in our pernamy of the piofits 

Fernavigate (pamas vig^'t), v, [ong m pa 
pple., after L. pemamgdttis sailed thiough, f. 
Per- I + mmgdre to Navigate ] irmis. To sail 
through ; to steer one’s course through Also fig 
z65a H L’EsiRANOE/lw/fin m JffwesxQ The streiglu of 
Anian (pernavigaled onely m words) x86o Macm, Mag I, 
228 By which it grips, unileri»tandb, and pei navigates 
tispeticnce. 

t Fe'ruegatei *0. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
pernegdre to deny altogether, f. Pbii- 2 + uegdre to 
deny.] traits. To deny absolutely ; to deny flatly 
or bloully Hence f Fernega^tlou, absolute denial. 
16*3 CocKERAM, Pernegate^ to deny Ibid , Pernegaitont 
a denying. 1650 B DisccUtmimtnn 45 The full Irenefit of 
all the,.teigiversaUons, excubations, coiitcmpoiaLions, per* 
negations that X . .can dcivise 
tFe'rxiel, variant of Parnel, wanton young 
woman ; applied m nclicule to an cfTemmate man. 

*533 More Apol xxvii, Wks, 8 13/2 Tindall is as lothe, 
good^Lender peinell, to lake a lyttle penaunce of the piieste, 
.IS the Ladyewas to come anye moie to dyspelytig xgfio 
Pii KINGTON Expos Aggcws II ij, 'I’hcse tender peinels must 
Imve one gowne foi tne dayc, another for the lu^ht igBt 
Nowi LL & Day in Confer. 1* (1584) Cjh, Master Campion 
being the Popes Under Pernell, a(.counteth a little racking 
of him selfe, to be crueltie 

Fe'mette. [ad. It. pefnetto^ pi -2, dim. of 
peim lunge, pivot] A small iron pm, one of 
those used to suppoit pottery 111 the kiln, so as to 
expose the bottom of the piece to the full hent. 

1884 Knight Diet, Meek, Supp. 
t Pernrciable, a. Ohs. rare-^*^, [ad. L. far- 
lucidhihs^ i permetes . see Pjbiwicioi/h a i, -able ] 
1656 Blount Glossogr , Permctable^ bringing destruction, 
Causing dccith, mortal, dangerous 
•j* FernicioiL (pojnrjon). Ohs. AlbO (5 -tioune, 
7 -lion. [ad. late and med.L. pernutOnem fQ- 
struction (srdc. in Gargilius) — cl. L, pemteies ] 
Total dcsti action; peidition; rum 
exoo L Cox Rhef. (1899) 56 Sore punysshement and 

S ernition to mysdoers xsjje Dalrvmple ir. Leslie's Hist. 

eot, nr roz A cruel battel itrukne almaist to the per 
luiioune of bmth the armies. 1663 Butler llud 1 n Q3S 
But Ualpho Looking about, beheld Pernicion Approaching 
Knight from fell Musician, xdgi Andros Traeis li. 2^7 
1736 II. Brookp Umv. Beauty iii ^48 Ye piti^, envied 
wiftched great, Who veil permuon with the mask of stale. 

hPerniciO'Sity. obs ran \i-l.,perntdbs-ns 
(sec next) + -ity. Cf. xixo^^.pernictosiU (Litti^).] 
The quality of being pernicious, destructiveness. 


dix568 A Km Richi Foniane 71 m Baiinaiyne Foetus 
(Hunter Cl ) 264 Diownand in vice and perniciosite. 

Fernicious (psim/os), Also 6 par-, 
-tyous, 6-7 -tious. [ad. F permeteux (13-14111 
c. m Hatz.-Darm ), ad.H. pemiezos-us destiuctive, 
baneful, ruinous, f. pmttcies destruction, ruin, death, 
f Per- 2 + nex, nec-em death, destruction .^^cf. per- 
needre lo kill outiighl] Having the quality of 
de&troymg; lending to destioy, kill, or injure, 
destructive, ruinous; fatal. 

Pernicious atuemia^ a form of anaemia which advances to 
a fatal termination without interruption. Pernicious feverj 
tliat which proves, dangerous or fatal at an early stage. 

1522 Fisher {itile) Sermon made agayn ye pernicyous 
doctryn of Martin luuther 1329 More Dyaloge i Wks 
112/1 The confutacion of those perylouse and permciouse 
opinions rS47 J Harrison Exhot i. Scoites a ij b, A thyng 
detestable before God, and pernicious to the parties. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 24 The decoction of Fumeten e driueth forth 
. . all . . pernicious humors 1646 S iR T Browne Pseud. Ep 
IV, IX xgg A Pestilence that proved pernitious and deadly 
to those that Sneezed. 11x704 T Brown 'Two Oje/otd 
iichol Wks 1730 1. 13 Men of perniaous principles 1752 
UuMC Pol Disc X 187 He is a pernicious citizen, said 
M Curius, who cannot be contented with seven acres 
1804 Aqernethy Obs 73 The dreadful effects of this 
pernicious disease 1898 AHfutrs Sysi Med V 519 The 
first general account of pernicious anaemia is due to Dr. 
Thomas Addison. 

It). That haiboius evil designs, wicked, vil- 
lanous. Now tan or Obs. 


>555 Kden Decades 116 Consider howe pernitious a kynde 
of men this is. 1605 Siiaks. Lear iii 11 22 Seruile Ministers 
Ihat will with two pernicious Daughters loyne Your high- 
engender'd Battoiles. x66z J Davies tr MandelsMs Treeu. 
95 Resolv’d that they should .make away that pernicious 
Minister 1791 Cowpcr Odyss. xi 467 Victims of a per- 
nicious woman's Clime 

Pernveious, rare, [f. L. periiix^ permci- 
nimble, quick, fleet (f Per- 2 + nitt^ ntx-us to 
piess forward, strive) +-0U8 ] Rapid, swift 

ax6s6 XJsSHER Ann vi (1658) 580 Young men, pernicious 
in respect of their agility IQuoting Pell Vaierc ix xxxiv 
‘velociiate pernicibus*] x66 ^ Milton P, L, vi, 520 Part 
incentive reed Provide, petmcious with one touch to fir& 
[Cf Horace Ars Poet 163 Amata reltnquerc pertiix ] 1833 
Kirdy llab, <$• Inst Antm (1B52) 11 1x5 Though some 
buds are of such pernicious wing, there are others that 
have only ludiments of wings. 

Perniciously (p9<zn I l[ss\i)jadv, [f. Pebitioious 
G 1 + -LY Ji.] In a pernicious mannei ; destructively, 
ruinously; wickedly 

^ *559 R. Hall Life Fisher m Fisher's Whs, (E E. T S ) 
II p xxxviii, Vwng his seditious booke pemitiously penned 
to catch the igtioi ant soit 16x3 Shaks Hen. VIII, 11 1. 
so All the Commons Hate him perniciously, and o' my 
Conscience Wish him ten faddom deepe xCdo Milton 
Flee Commw Wks 1851 V 447 Ihey who in puisuance 
Uieiof so perniciously would beiiay us. a 1797 H Walpole 
Mem Geo 1 1 (1847) II 11. 68 Never was a noble country so 
perniciously neglected 1828 W. SkWCLL Oxf Prize E^s 
26 A principle essentially and perniciously eironeous. 

Ferniciousuess (pGini'Jasnes). [f as prec. 
+ -NE8S,] The quality of being perniuous ; de- 


stiuctiveness, ruinousness. 

X58X J Bell Haddon's Amvi Osor 472b, This notorious 
See. .doth otierwhelme the whole slate of y* woild with 
vnrecoverable perniciousnes 1651 Biggs New Disp p 115 
The peiniciousnesse of laxatives 171a Berkeley Pass 
Obed § 24 The absurdity and peiniciousness of those notions 
x^Manch, Exam 23 Sept 5/1 To pomt out its peinicious- 
ness and the temptations to which it exposes its vicUms. 

+ Femi city. Obs, [ad L pemuitds, f 
permx . see Pfknioious a 2] Swiftness, celerity 
1392 Nasiif P, Petulesse (ed 2) 37 Ky the incompaiable 
pernicitie of those ayrie bodies we [spirits] out stiip the 
swiftnes of men, beasts and birds 16^7 Tiiornlev tr 
Longus* Daphnts Chloe 69 The ship, with an irrevocable 
perniaty and swiftnesse was earned away 1704 Norris 
Ideal World n vii 356 Whose lesistence being inci eased 
by the swiftness and pernicity of their motion. 

Pernickety (pwniketi), a, [Of obscure 
origin; originally Scotch, (and perb. north. Eng. 
dial. : see Eng. Dtcd. Diet ) ; but in common use 
m U. S , and more recently introduced in literary 
English by writers of Scottish nationality. 

There is ashortcr Sc form permcky, which may have been 
a childish attempt at (quasi paritiKie,parieckie), 
of this, petnickeiy may be an oiiomatoi^ic expansion 
Association with the kmck gioup of woids, kmck knack, 
kmch Inacket, kmckciy knock, etc may have been \aguely 
present Cf the colloquial variant pernackiiy, pernackety J 
Of persons, their attiibules or actions; Precise or 
imrticular about mimilite or trifles, fastidious, 
punctilious. Of things' Requiring iDiecise or par- 
ticular handling or care; ticklish. 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson. . precise m trifles, applied 
also to dress, denoting liimiicss S synon 1814 

Hill in Macm Ma% (j88x) XLV 72/2 Dear Diactor, 
I received yours last niglit, and a.. vexing, peimckety, 
humorous, witty, daft letter it is x&a Ptffoosi 

xxxL I never saw any mortal man look as dot 
nicketty personage, the bailie, did at this joke mo8 U 
Macdonald R Inkoner II isa But I^bert wadna like me 

toiaksillerwhauTldidnaewarkfoi t.. Hessomepmnickety, 

Robert. 18^ E Ingebsoll in Harpers Mag, May 875/2 
Any white man.. grows lame and impatient at such cotv 
lining and pernickety work x88s A Birrlll in Co>demp. 
RevTfiOi, 30 The pernickety little player [Gariick] was 
chary about lending his splendidly bejund rantms. x^i 
B, Matthews Americantsms tjr Bni (1892) 29 The giam* 
tYinrmTij punst, the pernicketty sticklei for tnlles. 189a 


Spectator 27 Feb 290/ 1 Restrictions, some of them a trifle 
pernickety 1899 A Lang m Blackw, Mag Aug 271/1 Our 
age IS more precise, moie peimckety as to evidence. 
Hence Fexul cketiness. 

1890 m Centuiy Did 1900 Spcctatoi 15 Dec. 877 It 
belioves every Minister to be (.aiefiil to the point of fasiiuious- 
iiess, or, if you will, perntckittinesb, 

Pernitrouis Chem. = hyponilrons see Per-^ 5 b 
fTe*vmze,v. Obs rare [See-IZE] =Pern«/.i 
16x1 CoTGB., Retourtiersa robbe, . to Pernize, or Apostatize 
It , to play the turnc coat. 

t Pernoetadian. Obs. rare, [f med.L per- 
mcidlia all-night vigils, f pcrnociare ; see nexUand 
-AN ] One who keeps vigil all night 
1846 Hook Ch, Diet (ed Pernoctabam watching al! 
night, long a custom wiih the moie pious Chiistians, 
especially before the gi eater festivals. 

t Perno ctate, z;. Obs,iare“'^, [f ppl stem 
of L. pemoetd) e, f Per- i + nax, noct-em night ] 
To stay all night, to pass the night 

1623 CocKERAM, Peimctate, lo tairy all night. 

Fernoctatiou (pojnpki^jhn) [ad, L per- 
nocldliofi-em a passing the night, n. of action f. 
pemoetdre . see prec.] Tlie action of passing or 
spending the night; esp m Ecci, use, spending 
the night in i>rayer , an all-night vigiL 
X633 Prynne Ihsinomastix 429 Those Diabolicall per- 
noctations which are this day practised 1649 Jer. Tayi ok 
Gi Excmjp, I Disc, iv § 16. 128 Instances of sack cloth, 
long fasts pernoctation m piayers 1725 H Bourne Antiq 
Vmg XU Z17 Among the primitive Chnstians the Loid's day 
was always ushered in with a Pernoctation or VieiI. 1839 
W O yik-mxisG Law Nations xx vi (1875) 194 The rule of 
pernoctation and twenty four hours possession, 1803 Diet. 
Nat Btor XXXV 334/1 He [F H H. A. Mahomed] used 
to go to Cambridge every evening by the last train in order 
to perform the pernoctation essential for ketping a term 

fFernor. Law Ohs. Also 5-7 periiouT(e, 
(5 , 7 parnor, purnor, [a, A b pei noitr ~ 0 F. 

preneor, -eur taker, f prendre, pren^atU to take ] 
A taker or receiver, esp of rent or profits of land 
or other property 

[<292 Britton l xxii § ri Nos pernours dc vitaylc ou de 
autre chose \iransl Our takers of viclu.ils 01 other things] 
1341 Rolls of Partt H 133/2 £t qe les Pernours puissent 
prendre les Leynes ] 1485 Act x Hen, VII, c 1 That ihe 
Demaundaunl in every suche cas have his accion ayenst 
the* .pernours Peinei]oftheprofittesoftheLondes 

or 1 enementes demaunded 1S3X Dial ou Laws Eng i xxx, 
That wryt of annuyte lyeth neuei agaynst the peinoiire. 
but on lye agaynst the grantour or his lieyres. X64Z ti 
Perkins^ Prof Bk ix § 606 262 If there be grauniec of a 
rent charge in fee, and a sti anger is puinor of the lent. 

t Ferny ng. Obs tare^K [? 

Usually taken as vbl, sb. or pr p^e of a conjecluial vb. 
pet a, metatliesized vat lant of prene, Prrln. But the passage 
i*) obscui e Pei h * biLwene * govei ns * toi tors and lrulofez° ] 
13 . Gazv, ^ Gr Kni 6it On brode sylkyn boide & 
biyddez on semez, As papiayez paynled pernyng bit wen e 
Tortors & trulofez entayled so kj'k. 

P0rochial(l, obs ff. Paiiochial, Peroehito * 
see Pabakebt. Peroffer, obs. f Pbopfee, 
Ferofskite (perp fskait). Min. Also perov-, 
perow-, [Named 1839 personal name Pe- 
fovskix see -H'B] Titauale of calcium, occurring 
in ciystals varying in colour from yellow to black. 

1844 Dana Mm. (ed 2) 424 Perovikite consists principally 
of titanic acid 01 oxide and lime, 1872 Nevill Catal Mm 
X22 Perowskite 1878 Lawrence tr CotfeCs Rocks Class 
3QPerofikiLe occurs as an accessory in thloiite schist. 

Ferogua, Perogue, obs IT Pjuagua, Pirogue. 
f Perote. Obs ran~~^. [peili. a variant of 
Peruke, which, as also the IL perntcco, orig meant 
‘hair of the head ’, ‘ loug locks ^ ‘ shock of hair’.] 
app. The floss silk of a cocoon 
1340 Tieas Poore Men 7 b, Rawc sylke & namdy of the 
Feiokc of the sylke woime. 

Perolcito see Parakeet 
F eromelons (pi^i^^'m^os), a Zool [f Gi 
irrjpoficXifs with maimed limbs (L Tri/pos maimed +• 
/weAos limb) + -ous.] Plaving Ihe limbs defective or 
wanting, as the gioup Peromela {Bvimetil 1841) or 
Ophtomorpha of Amphibians, now AtsUpoda, 

1875 Huxley in Eucycl Bni I 751/1 Some Labyrmtho- 
donts were devoid of limbs, or peromdous, Ibid 770/a 
Tlie pCTomelous modification of the Labyiinlhodont type, 

Peron, Peronall, obs. ft. Pebrok, Parnel 
F eronate (pio xdnk), a. Eot, [ad L. perdndlus 
lough-booted, f. pet 0 boot of hide ] (See quot ) 
183a Lindlpy Inhod Boi 396 Peronaietlta ^ tliiddy over 
wuh a woolly substance, ending m a sort of meal. , .This 
teim m only applied to the stipes of Fungi. i866 Treas 
Boi 866/2 ^ ^ ^ , 

IlFeroue (pe Anal, AUoporono, [mod, 
L. peroneyperona, a. Gr. itfpbvri a pm, a buckle, 
the fibula ] The Fibu la or small bone of the leg 
X693 tr Blancards Phys Diet, fed 2I, Perona, also called 
Fibtda, because it joy ns the Muscles of the Leg 1709 
Blair m PhU Trans XXVII 150 The Perone was fix'd to 
the 'Ptbra at the upper part, by a Pm. 17^ J S Drau's 
Observ, Suig (1771) S34 Peto/tl was broke obliquely. 

Feroneal (pen^nfal), a Anat, [f, modL, 
peronse’US (f. perone ; see prec.) + -AL.] Pertaining 
to or connected with the perone or fibula. 

1831 R Knox Cloquet's Amt, 223 A branch of the pero- 
neaf artery 187a Mivart Elem, Amt. X77 Called the 
fibula, or peroneal bone of the leg. 
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Feroueo- (p^ioata), comb foim of mod L 
pemieus, -isus, Pebonfal, forming adjs applied 
to ligaments^ muscles, etc connected wiln the 
fibula and with some oilier pait denoted by the 
second element as Peroneo-calca neal, Peroneo- 
ta'rsal, Feroneo-ti hial. These may also be 
used ellipt. as sbs (sc mttsc/e, etc ). 

i83r R Knox Aiiaf 225 Anlcnor Peioneo-taisal 

Ligament. iBjz Humphry Myoiogy 21 A part of (.he pos- 
teiior peioneo-tarsal ligament 

ijPeroneuS (peri^nf if!a) Amt [mod L (pi op 
adj., sc. imisciihts muscle), f. Peuone.] Name 
given to various muscles connected with the fibula 
**1704 J Harris Lex TechfU I, Pe7onetts p7 wms, a Muscle 
of the larstis 1872 Huaipury Myolop 22 Insinuating 
Itself between the peroneus muscle and the fibula 1875 
Huxley & Mari in Llertt BtoU (1883) 232 'ihe j^etotieus 
the laigest and most external [inuscle] 

II Feroxuum (pemu m^m) Zool PI. -la. 
[mod L., a Gr. ire/idvioi', dim. oivepovjj fibula, pm.] 
Each of the caitilagmous processes connecting the 
bases of the tentacles with the maiginal iing 111 Uie 
/VarcamedusaSf a section of the Hydrozoa. Hence 
Fexo'nial , of or pertaining to a peionium 
1888 Rollcston & Jackson Anm Life 749 In the Nai- 
coffiedusait a nerve extends from the outer iing beneath 
each peronium In the Pegmttlndse th^ peronia are very 
ludimentary 1898 Sedgwick Pextbk Zool 1 , 136 Otqpof-pae 
or peronial streaks of cctodeim passing from the auditory 
tentacles may be present. 

II Peronospora (per«ip'spoia). Bot [modL., 
f Gr irepovij pin, etc (see Pebone) + ciropos seed, 
Spoke ] A genus of minute parasitic fungi (moulds 
or mildews), of which several species cause veiy 
destructive diseases in various plants, as vilicola 
in the grape-vine, and P, infestans in the potato. 

1884 S Hibbcrd m Times 27 Dec , Definite tracing of 
the resting spores of the peionospoia 189a Daily N&ivs 
9 J(dy 3/5 Vines and olives are promising, and the peiono- 
spoia has till now caused no sensible damage. 1895 Times 
2 Jan 13/2 Reports of the appearance of peionosporos on 
the growing crop [of cui rants] 

Peropod a and^A Zool [f. mod. 

Zool L. Peyopda^ f. Gr. in^pis maimed -I- ttoS- foot ] 
a. adj, Havmg rudimentary hmd limbs, as ceitain 
serpents; belonging to the division Peropoda of 
serpents, including the pythons, boas, etc. 1), sd, 
A serpent of this division So Fero podons a. 

1878 Bell Gegenhaur's Comp Aiuti 490 In all Ophidii, 
among which the Peiopoda only are piovided with any 
rudiments at all. 

tPOFOpUS. Oh, Also 7 paropa, parapos, 
piropus, 8 pyropus [Origin unasceitained ] A 
kind of fabric used in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the same as or similar to Pabagon. 

^71605 Allege Woisicd Weamrs (B M Add. MS. 12504, 
art 64) A peropus and paiagon [are] al] one [cloth] Ibid 
[see Paragon sb. 5]. 162a Bonocil Making bulk 25 Be it 
say, Piropus, the backside of old Veluet, or such like stufTe 
as hath no wooll on it 1623 T Tailor (Water P) Pi ease 
Hentpseed Wks (1630) nr 64/2 Rash, Taffata, Paiopa, and 
Nonato, Shagge, Fillizetta, Damaske and Mockado. 1624 
in Navoorihlionselu Bis, (Surtees) 214, 10 yards of wateied 
perimus .. to make iny Lady a cassock, xxx> z6a5 in J C. 
Jeanreson Middlesex County Rec II. 184 Stealing of a 
peece of imbrodered Peropus. 1706 m Watson Coll Scot 
Poems I 28 No proud Pyropus, Paiagon, Oi Chackarally 
Feroqua, Peroque, obs. ff. Pibagua, Pibogue. 
Perorate (peToi^t), v [f. pph stem of L. 
perdrdre to speak at length or to the close, f. 
Pbb- I + drdre to speak ] 

1 , inlr„ To speak at length, deliver an oration. 

1603 Sir C Heydon Jnd Astral xxii. 493 Now haumg 

perorated (as he thmkes) sufficiently, he beginnes to growe 
to a conclusion 1620 Brent tr. SarpPs Coitnc Trent u 
I2S They should demand of the Pope, some man of worth to 
perorate against the accused 1827 Carlylf Misc , Richter 
(1869) 4 Dr Gabler and Dr Spazier were peroiatmg over the 
mfave, ^*873 M Arnold ^ (1876) 331 They will 

let the intelligent Unitarian peioiate for ever about the 
Atonement if he likes. 

b. tram To utter with declamation, declaim. 
1681 Colvil Wh^sSufphe (1751) no Thus did he peioiat 
his lilting 1850 (^RLYLD Latte} -d, P^nmph, 11. (1872) 60 A 
f<mli<>h stump-oratoi, peioiating .mere benevolences. 

2 . To sum up or conclude a speech or 
oiation; to utter the peroiation of a speech. 

x8o8 Dc CDuincey Let to Sister 20 June in ‘ H A. Page ’ 
Life (1S77) 1 , 140, I summed up or peiorated by impressing 
on his misguided mind tliat [etc ] 1818 Hobhouse /Ifst. 

/llustr, (ed. 2) 336 Tlie following innocent conclusion with 
which Visconti perorates. 1855 Browning Florence 

xxxiv, How we shall prologuize, how we shall peroiate. 

Hence Pe’rorating///, a 

1897 Daily Nest)s 17 Mar 6/4 [He] has that besetting sm 
of perorating speakers— he drops his voice at the close of 
his peiiods. 

Peroration (peior^Jon). [ad. L perdrdtibn^ 
epi the winding up of a speech, n. of action from 
L pet d) are . see piec* So obs. F. piroration^ F. 
piroramn ] 

X. The concluding part of an oration, speech, or 
wntten discourse, in which the speaker or writer 
sums up and commends to his audience wilh foicc or 
earnestness the matter which he has placed befoie 
them; hence, any rhetoncal conclusion to a speech. 


c 1440 Capgrave Lift. St Kath iv 536 This was at Wt 
tyme hir peroiacyon 1570 Foxl A ^ M (ed 2) 1205/2 
Filially m the end of hys peroi atioE,he concludeth the whole 
summe of hys niinde, m this eifect 1663 Cowley Vetses A 
hss (1669) 73 Winch if I should undei take to do I should 
nevei get to the Peroration X790 Burke Fi Riv Wks V. 
131 When he aruves at his peroiation 1875 Helm Soc 
!*ress vm. 113 He should be all along piepaiiiig for his 
conclusion, or peioration 
2 A discourse ; a ihetorical passage 
1393 SiiAKs 2 Hen VL i u 105 Nephew, what means this 
passionate discourse? This peioiation -vnth such cucum- 
siaiice. 1607 'iopsELL Four-f Beasts Ep Ded , Leaning 
these peiorations, I will cndeuuor to pi one vnto you [etc] 
1649 Bolwi r Pathomyot Pief A vj b, Dr, Floud being the 
first that in his peioration exhibited such a kind of Method 
1833-6 J.H NiWMAN//?f/ Sk (1873)11 II XI 29s Atothei 
tunes, Ills peioiation contains moie elevated sentiments 
Ilcnce Ferora’tional a, of or peilaining to a 
peroiation. 

x868 Spectator i Feb. 120 One of those desperate snatches 
at a peroi alional ractaphoi which always lemind one of Mr 
ioois’s peioiation at the wedding breakfast. 

Perorator (pe lor^itoj). rate, [Agenl-n. in 
L. foim fiom perotdie to Pisbobatp,] One who 
pci orates; f the speaker of an epilogue. 

xs6o Incelfnd Disob Child (Percy ^Soc) SS Here the 
Ryche Man and his Sonne go out, and in commeth the Pci • 
oratoui 1827 Carlyle Rom IT I. 219 Sis. well con- 
ditioned peroratois 

So Fero’ratory <?., of or peilaimng to peroration ; 
sh,^ utterance of a peroiation 
1882 Society 16 Dec 8 /j A slung of loimded peroiatory 
pouods 1903 Wtstm Gas a Dec 2/? Thcic wcic occasional 
lapses into what we can only call sent11neni.1l peioialory. 

t Pero're, v. Obs, i at e [a. p^h ot e~r (1 507 

in Ilatz -Daim.), G.d,'L,pcrfftdre to I^ebobate] 
tnir. To perorate, make a peioration 
X594 R Ashley ti Lays Ic Roy 76 When you peioi ed and 
pleaded Jbid 95 In Athens it was not lawful in peioiing 
to moue affections 

Perosen, -in, vanants of Perkosin Obs, 
Perosseons (por^ s«os), a Phystol [f Peb- 
+ L, os bone, after osscons,'\ Taking place thi ougli 
the substance of the bone 
X899 AUbutt's Sysi Med, VIII 108 We should expect 
that the perosseous hearing should be affected blep by step 
with the xneatal 

Perosdde (psr^ksDid). Chem, [f. Per- 5 a 
(see note there) + Oxide.] Thai compound of 
oxygen with another element which contains the 
greatest possible proportion of oxygen, 
x8o4 T Thomson Chem, (ed 2) I. 103 When a metal has 
combined with as much oxygen as possible, I shall denote 
the compound formed by the \sxs(i peroxide*, indicating by 
It, that the metal is thoroughly oxidired Thus we have . 
the \&tm\ptoioxide and pet oxide to denote the minimum 
and maximum of oxidizement, and the terms deutoxide, 
tnioxide, etc to denote all the intermediate states which 
are capable of being formed. 1804 Hatchett in Phil 7 1 ans 
XCIV 324 The air, after the wax is burned, combines with 
the superficial part of the oxide, and converts a portion of it 
into the red or peroxide. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem Philos, 
380 Theie aie two definite combinations of tm and oxygene , 
the first, which may be called the protoxide, is gray; the 
second, which may be called the peroxide^ is white 1854 j. 
ScorrcRN in Orr'sCire Sc,, Cheut, 305 Binoxide or Peroxide 
of Hydrogen 1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man vi 110 Peroxide 
of iron or iron rust x88z Bell Sound by Radiant Energy 
38 A test-tube containing peroxide of nitiogen. 

Plence 1 3 Pero zidate, Fero’zidize vbs, traits 
and tntr,j to convert, or become converted, into 
a peroxide ; to combine with the largest possible 
proportion of oxygen; whence Ferozida’tlon, 
Fexo*3ddizemeiit| conveision into a peroxide, 

1857 Mayne EaPos Lex, 918/2 *Peroxidatcd 1839 Ure 
Diet, Arh 39 The *pei oxidation of the iron renders it less 
soluble in the sulphuric add 1842 Parnell Chem Anal, 
(1845) 334 To prevent the peroxidatioiij by the air, of any 
^preciable quantity of the protoxide of iron 28*7 Faraway 
Chem Mamp xiv 310 Till the whole of the earth is '^per- 
oxidtzed. x88o Garkod & Baxti r Afat Rted 150 'i he use 
of the chlorine and caiboinle of rinc is to peroxidize and 
piecipitate any iron. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 225 In order to 
fix the iron by its ^peroxidi^ement. 
f Ferpaoate, v, Obs, rare"^^ [f. ppL stem of 
L petpiudte to quiet completely, f. Ito- 2 + 
pdedte to Paoate ] 

1623 Cockeram, Perpacaie, to set all things in order. 

Peppen, variant of Parpen. 

Perpend (poipemd), v arch, [ad. L, /er- 
pend^re to weigh exactly, ponder, considci, f. 
Pek- 2 -f- pend^e to weigh, pay, ponder ] 

1 Uans To weigh mentally, ponder, consider, 
examine, investigate (With simple obj. or obj cl.) 

x^7-e Fox Let, to Gardiner in Strype Eccl, Mem (1721) 
I App, xxvi 79 My Lords grace . , perpending and ponder- 
ing the exoneiation of his own conscience X509 bHAKS. 
Hen IV iv 8 Perpend my words O Signieur Dewe, and 
maike x66o H, Morf Afyst Godl x n 496 1 'hey being 
not at leisure to perpend tlungj, to the bottom, xyda Sterne 
I r Shandy VI. xvi, There are a thousand resolutions 
weighed, poised, and perpended x8ax Byron v Ixxii, 
I shall perpend if your proposal may Be such ns I can 
property accept 
D, absoL or ititr, 

1601 Shaxs T^vel IT, v i. 307 Therefore, perpend my 
Piincesse, and giue erne 1848 B/ackw, A fag LX IV. 107 
Perpend u^n this at your leisme. 1868 W K. Grfg 
Lit, ^Soc Jiidgm, 152 They aie too impatient to pcriicnd 
and reflect, * * 


• 1 * 2 . To weigh in a balance (A Latuiism.) Obs, 
1660 Stanley Hut, Philos ix (1701) 375/2 He thinks how 
long Cancer the day extends, And Capricuin the night* 
Himself peipendb In a just ballance, that no flaw tUcic be, 
Nothing exubeiJ.nl, but that all agiee. 

lienee Perpe ndmg ’vbl sb, ; + Ferpe*ndment, 

1667 Wat ERiiousE Fire Loud 48 Great cntci pi ises alwayes 
leuuiring giave perpendnieiit of the method. 1681 R I'li m- 
wcFiilpll Script ti8oi) I 246 O that ihtse would but by 
aseiious perpending consider the woik of the Loid. 1868 
F. E Pach Luctetui igo, I had barely finished my jicr- 
pendings and explor Uions, when [etc.] 

Ferpend, obs. form of 1 *ari*en, 
tPerpe ndant, -ent, a Obi, tare, [f. Tmi- 
4 + Pendant, -ent.] a. Keraaimng appenclanl 
b. Hanging down very much 
1642 ti PctKtns' Ptof, BK, x, § 643. 278 A man seised of 
amannoi unto which an advowson is» a^ipcnd.int doth tluieof 
cnfuuffc a sluingtr * lixLcptis, icstivalis tic or Pruelci one 
acre, and name the acre, uid the Advowson, this is .1 good 

exccplioii ..And 1 1 ' ’ i i u lh ’ 1 l iil ‘he 

.Tti e which is 1 lsci n x J50 I S 1 a n nP * e/ 'w. ' x 1 u t 
Then peipendent I »! ig 1 j s 1 J* vi ■ ( > u oa 
fPeTpender. hlasomy, Obs, [ 1 . pet pend, 
Parpen + -Eu^] •= Pakpen, 
x6u CoiGR., Vet pins, peipenders, or pel pent stones i 
stones made lusi as thick as a wall, and shewing ihtir 
smoothed ends on either side thcieof. m Johnson 

[enoneously explained as ‘ a coping stone J, 
i' Pevpe'xxdicle# Obs tare, [a. OF. per~ 
pendicle (14th c. in nalz.- 3 )arm.), ad. H. peipeth 
dunlum plummet, plumb line, f. ^peipuidoe, f. 
Per- 2 + pcndcrc to hang. Of inod.l*’. pet pm- 
dtcnle (1 6th c.), W, pci penduolo^ A plumb -1 me. 

z4 , ill Ilalliwell Rata Alath (1841) 58 Come lowaul and 
gofiowaiU til)>c pcrptiulicle, hat es tijs.iy|»elhride wheicon 
ye pUimbe liengcs falle vpon ho inydcl lyne of h*; iiuadrniil. 
*656 Biouni Glosiog) , PcipuuiuU, a pUimb line,,. with 
lead at the end xyss Johnson, Petpendtde, anything 
linnging down by a straight line. 1807 .Smvth Sailors 
WordbK,, Pet pendicle, the plumb line of im old quadrant. 

Perpendicular (poipendi'ki/llai), a,, adv,, 
and sb. Also 6 -pent-, [a. OF. pcipendunkt , 
-ter, aa perpendicular,’it,petpenauoictrCftif\,h, 
perpendicttldr-ts, f, petpendicnl-umx see jircc. and 
■arI. Mod.F, has the parallel iotm perpend uu^ 
laire, ad. L. petpendiculdrius (both forms in 
brontinus 1st c.).] 

A. adj, 1 . Situated at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon, or directly wp or down ; vertical. 
c X301 Chaucer Astral, n, § 23 T^ow most haue a phmict 
hanging on a lyne heyer than thin heued on a perehr, 8c 
thilke lyne mot Iiangeeucne perpcndiculer by iwixp the pool 
& thin eye, ZS5S ILvEn Decades 121 It recc.iueth the soonne 
beames at noonetyde directly perpcntiuikirouci tltcii luacies. 
1638 Sir T. Hirdlri Trav, (ed. 2) 193 In the Sunnes per- 
pendicular glances, wee found it hot. xyas l)i Fov /Vy. 
roumi JPotld (1840) 326 The water of the lake was AwcUed 
about two feet perpendicular. 1822 Imixon Sc, ifr At 1 1 74 
Measure the perpendicular lieight of the fall of water, in feet. 
z^2 Gbflner Brctch Loader 2x1 'Ihe prettiest of slioUand 
a difficult one to make is the perpendicular bhot. 

b. Of an ascent or descent : Nearly vertical i 
very sleep, precipitous. 

X596 SiiAKS I Hen, IV, 11 iv. 378 The flprightly Scot of 
Scots, Dowglas, he that runnes a Horse Wke vp a Ui)l 
perpendicular. xSaa Byron If coven 4* Earth u lit, Tret 
that twine their roots with stone In perpendicular places 
1838 Dicklns Nick, Nick, HI, A female voice, proceeding 
from a perpendicular staircase at tlie end of tlie passage. 
1880 hraseps Alag, hfay 650 .Slippery steps .. connect the 
vaiious stones of this perpendicular liamlet. 

0 Of Iversons : Of erect figure or attitude when 
standing or riding; also^ upright; {Jiumorom) in 
a standing position. 

X768 Sternl Sent yourn, (1775] 1 , 44 (/?/»/«•/) He canterM 
away before me ns happy and ns pcrpriidicuUr as a jfirince. 
1826 Miss Mitiuki) Village Sen 11. (186 d 319 A htiff jier 
pendicular old maid. X85X Carlyle Sterling 11. t liBp) 8g 
A stout broad gentleman of sixty, jierpcndicu Ur in attitude. 
xBsq Sunday limes i 60 rt, 5/3 E^very heat, wan occupied 
and perpendicular accuminudation threatened to be at a 
premium. 1897 Eaily Nevus 24 Mar. 7/3 In the slang of the 
trade perpendicular drinking U the driincing that goes on at 
bars, die customer standing, 

t d. Jig, I 3 irectly leading to^ entailing, or ante- 
cedent /ii; direct. Ohs, 


[<679 Ji ^^uissozGaplngGulfPuth, lliys front h mortage is 
the very nghtest ;}er|>endiciitar duwnfal that can be 
imagined from the point france to our Kngtisli state.] 163Z 
Litmgow Ttaxu iv. 166 To these of the first reason, tlwre is 
another perpendicular cause, 1646 Sir T. Bkowhk Pseud 
Lf, I, XI. 44 Distorting the order and thtorte of causes per* 
jiendicular to their eflect^ i6Si Bioos Neva Pup* up The 
prime indication perpendicular to heattb, and ciNKtuctote to 
tierfect restauration 

te. l^ireclly dependent. Obs„ 

<555 Bern Decades 48) I haue added tbta [Uxik] to t)t^ 
tenthe as a perpendiculer lyne, and as it were a backe guvde 
or rerewarde to the other* Ibid, 1 wyll nowe therforo 
^ make an endeof this periiendiculer conclushm of the ludc 
Decade Liriiirtiw Trar. ir. 58 A {lerpemhcuktr Pro- 
uince annexe to it z69t-8 Norrih Prtut, Disc (171 1} 11 1 * 
239 To have our Wills intirely confbrmabk, and as it were 
Perpendicular to his. 

2. Geom, Of a line or plane ; Having a direction 
at right angles to a given line, plane* or surface. 
Const* to withy 

A line is said to be perpendkntar (now more onually 
Normal) to a curve when it meets the UmgetH at the 
of interaRilon at right fui|^ 
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PEEPETBATRIX. 


1^0 Billings(.i:y Eitchd i def x 4 The right lyne which 
standeth erected, is called a perpendiculer line to that vpon 
which it standeth 1624 Wot ion Archit in Rehg (i6sx) 
224 That the Walls be most exactly perpendicular to tne 
Gioimd-Woik j for the ri^ht Angle is the true cause of all 
Stability, both m Artificial and Natural Positions 1667 
Primatt Ctty ^ C. Build 159 How to draw a Perpendicular 
Line from any Point, to any Line given 17x5 Lcohi 
Palladio's Archiit (1742) I xi The middle of the upmost 
Wall ought to be perpendicular with the middle of the 
netheimo'.t 1882 Minchin Uni^l Ktnemat, 37 Moving 
in a plane perpendicular to the axis 

3, Arch, Applied (first by Rickman) to the thud 
or Florid style of English Pointed Architectuie, 
developed out of the Decorated style m the latter 
part of the fourteenth ceiitnry, and prevalent 
throughout th§^ fifteenth, characterized by the 
vertical lines of its tracery. 

i8x2-z< Rickman Siyles of A rchii (1817) 44 Perpendicular 
English ..The name cleaily designates this style, for the 
mullionsofthe windows, and the ornamental pannellings run 
in perpendicular lines i8ao B Turner Tour Normandy 
I, x 67 Nowhere, .have I been able to trace among our Gallic 
neighbours the existence of the simple perpendicular style. 
1875 SiuuBS Const Hist II xvii. 623 The unmeaning 
symmetry of the Pei pendicular Style 1904 J T Fowlrr 
jburhcun Uinv, 10 ihiee good Perpendicular windows. 

4. Comb, 

CXB65 Ld Brougham in Ctrc Sc, L Intiod. Disc. 6 The 
third side of a perpendiculai -sided triangle. 

+B. adv. In a perpendicular manner , peipen- 
diciilaily, vertically. Obs. 

[c X391 see A 1 ] 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Foy (1589) 
253 TJie one in the Occidental! part descendeth perpendicular 
vpon the 17s degree, K699 Lvllyn JCal Hmt (ed 9) 63 
If the Tree be too ponderous to be lifted perpendicular by 
the Hand alone 179a Munchausen's T^av, Suppl 80 To 
fall near two miles pei pendicular. 

O. sh, 1. An instrument or appliance for indicat* 
ing the verlical line from any point : e g. a 
mason's or builder’s plumb-rule or plumb-level; 
a gunnel's level : see quots 

1623 B. JoNSON yds I Entertaimn Wks (Rtldg) 331/2 
In her lap she held a perpendicular or level, ns the ensign 
of evenness and rest. 1664 Butler Hud 11, 111, 1019 I'll 
make them seive for perpendic'lais As true as e’er weie 
used by Biicklayers. a 1727 New row Chionol Amended 
i. (1728) 14B Dasdalus invented the chip-ax, and saw, and 
wimble, and peipendiculai 1792 Trans Soc Artsifid^ a) 
III 184 An instiument, .called a Pei pendicular, to be used 
instead of a quadrant of altitude with the artificial globes 
18x9 Fanlelogia, Perpendicular^ in gunnery, is a small 
instrument, used for finding the centre line of a piece in the 
opciatiun of pointing it to a given object 1839 F A 
GRirFints Aritl, Man (1862) 121 One quadrant, one per- 
pendicular, for every four or five mortars. 

2 A line at right angles to the plane of the 
hoiizoji, a vertical line; also, a vertical plane or 
face; loosely^ a veiy steep or precipitous face; 
a steep. The perpendicular (sc. line, direction). 

X632 Litiigow yVvxz; X. 432 The Perpendiculars of long- 
leaaiing Caucasus. 1656 Hcyltn Surzu France Rising 
from the bottom to the top ma perpendicular X736-7 ti. 
Kryiler's Trav (tjSa) III 343 The tower of this chinch is 
observed to lean a little from the perpendiculai 2772-84 
Cook's Voy (1790) IV. 150X The tide rises and falls about 
SIX feet, upon a pci pendicular, *817 Byron Man/ied 11. lu 
4 O'er the oag's headlong perpendicular 1837-9 IIallam 
// w/. Lit I I 111 § 29. 160 Fioiavanti ,is said to have 
lestoicd to the peipendiculai [a towei]at Cento seventy-five 
feet high, which had swcived five feet. X838 Civil Eng ^ 
Arch yrul I 394/1 The length of the Fuiy is 153 feet 
between the perpendiculais. 

b. Upright or erect position or altitude; alsoy^. 
moral upii^tiiess, rectitude. 

1839 Geo Eliot A Bede iv. For my pait, I think it's 
better to see when your pcipendicular's tiue, thaii to see a 
ghost, 1862 howl j L BiglowP Sei ir. 111, They suit .nut 
your Southun cen'leman Ihet keeps lus paipendic’lar 1874 
T, Hardy Madding Crffiod 111, Springing to her accustomed 
perpendiculai like a bowed sapling she sealed heiself in 
the manner demanded by the saddle 1884 'J rnnyson Beal et 
11 u, Youi lordship nflects the unwavering perpendicular 
0 , {slang) A meal taken standing j an entertain- 
ment or party at which most of the guests remain 
standing. 

1871 Legrand" Camh, Fieshni xxi, This was the 
first occasion on which lie had been lionouied with an 
invitation to a Pei pendicular, as such entcitainments aic 
styled. 1873 Slang Diet , Perpendicular, a lunch taken 
standing up at a tavern bar 1882 Edna Lyalt, Donovan 
tx. I4 207, 1 dutifully attended my mother to three fashion- 
able crowds—' perpendiculai s’ is the best name for them, for 
there is generally oarely room for standing. 1890 Romanes 
in Lt/e 266 Yesterday we had here [at Edinburgh] what at 
Cambridge used to be called a 'peipendiculai ’—twenty 
students to supper 

3, Geom, A slraight line at light angles to a given 
line, plane, or surface. (Chiefly in phr, io draw a 
pet pendicular to a hue, io raise a p, upon a line, io 
fall a p, upon a line from ajpoint without it, etc.) 

157X Bicccs Pantom , Math, Treat def xxiu T iij, A 
line falling from any solide angle of these bodyes perpen- 
dicularlye on the opposite playne or base, shall be named 
that solides Perpendiculare 1704 J Harris Lex, Techn I, 
Perpendicular to a Parabola, is a Right Line cutting the 
Parabola in the Point in which any other Right Line touches 
It, and which is also its self Perpendicular to that Tangent 
1806 Hutton Course Math I 286 A Perpendicular is the 
Shortest Line that can be drawn from a Given Point to an 
Indefinite Line. 1827 II 346 A peipendiculai measures 
the distance of any point from a plane. 


Perpendicularity (pwpendikwlmTitiJ. [f. 
L. type ^perpendicuUtrztdSy i perpendtetUdrAs ; see 
prec and -ity. Cf. mod P’ perpendtculanld (1741 
in Diet Acad)f Sp , It, petpendiculariihJ] 

1 Vertical or upright position , upnght attitude 
orpostuie; veiticality. 

Putitnham Eng, Poesie xi x. (Aib ) 102 In buildings 
of stone or bricke the mason giueth a band, to hold in the 
woike fast and maintaine the perpendiculantie of the wall 
1664 Power Exp, Philos 11 no Pendents multiply dieir 
undulations before they rest in tbeir desiied Perpendicularity 
X760 Stiles in Phil. Trans LIl 42 l*he column supported 
Its perpendiculaiity near a quarter of an houi 1874 Parker 
Goth Archti, u. vi 195 Peipendiculanty is the chainc- 
tenstic of these windows. 1874 T Hardy Madding Crowd 
xviii, His square-framed perpendicularity showed mote fully 
now than in the crowd and bustle of the market house 
2 . Geom, Position or direction at light angles io 
a given line, surface, or plane 
1723 Watts Logic 1 11 § 3 The perpendicularity of these 
lines to each other, is the difference of a right angle X84X 
J R Yookg Math. Dissert ii 73 Tliey preserve their pei- 
pendiculanty to one another 1872 Proctor Ess Astron 
XXV 321 Perpendicularity of intersection 

Perpendicularly (paipendi kwlflaih), adv, 
[f Peependioulae a, + -ly 2 ] In a pei pendicular 
manner. 1 . Directly up or down, vertically, 

Eden Decades 04 The soonne hauinge his course per- 
pendiculerly or directly ouer the same. 1605 Siiaks. Lear 
XV. VI 54 The altitude Which thou hast perpendicuHrly fell 
1725 Be Foe Voy round World (1840) 333 It rose about 
two fathoms perpendicularly 1883 Spectator 8 Aug 1045/1 
The trees .. grow perpendicularly for 100 feet before the 
blanches commence 

t b. fig Directly Obs 

1638 J. Jones Ovi^s Ibis 48 Gods presence is everywhere 
but more perpendiculai ly in bis Temple x688 Norris 
Theory Love Pief 4 To write nothing but what is directly 
and perpendicularly to the Point in hand. 

2 Geom, At right angles to some line or plane. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid l Post iv 6 A right angle is 

caused of one right lyne falling perpendicularly vppon an 
other. 16^ pRiMATT City ^ C, Build 139 A right Line 
diawn cuts the Line given perpendicularly X703 Moxon 
Mech Exetc 208 You must not hold the Blade of this Tool 
perpend iculai ly bcfoi e the Work, , but aslant. 1879 Ca ^selFs 
Techn Ediic vi 349/2 Cogs or pins placed peipendiculaily 
to the face of the wheel. 

Perpendi cnlarness- rare, [f. as prec + 
-NESS.T Peipendiculanty, 
x6o6 G W[oodcocicl] Htsi Ivstine xxiv 90 Mumfied 
with the Perpendiculai nes and quariy of the rocke 1727 
in Baxley vol II 

t Perpensa*tion. Obs, rare'^^, [ad L per^ 
pensditSn-em, ^Tomptpmsdreioy?Q^^Ql consider 
carefully, freq of perpettdtre to Perpend.] 

1623 Cockeram, Perpensation^ a due examining. 1638 
Phillips, Petpension^ or Perpensattou 

tPexpe*used, a. Ohs ratc^^. [f. OF. pei- 
/i?m^(i3thc), pa pple. of perpenserj 01 f L per- 
pens-us (see Perpensity) -k -ed] Thoroughly 
consideied, thought out, deliberate . « L perpenstts 
prence fPerpe'nsedly ado , with deliberation, de- 
liberately : L perpmse. 

c X340 tr Pol Verg, Eng Ihst (Camden No 29) 102 That 
he might set forwaide hts perpensed malitious Entei prise 
1624 Bp Mountagu Immed, Addr, 156 If men doe not con- 
sider their sayings peipensedly 
t Pei^e'llsioxL. Obs, [n. of action f. L.per- 
pettd&e, perpens- to Perpend ] Mental weighing ; 
Ihoiough consideration or leflection ; deliberation 
1646 Sir T Browne Ep, x vii. 23 Tin to reasonable 
perpensions it hath no place in some ScienceSj small in 
otheis x66i Boyxe Style ^ Script 238 The Disparity of 
the Influences of the Bare Belief and the Due Peipension 
of a Truth 1674 R Godfrey If Ah Physic Pref,To 
do which, after serious perpension, I was easily inclin'd, 
t P6rpe*lisity. Obs rate^^, perpensus 
deliberate, pa pple, of perpendHre + -ity.] Atten- 
tion. 

X704 Swift T, Tub ix, I desiie the leader to attend with 
the utmost perpensity 

t Perpe asive, ^ Obs raje-'^ [f 
pens-us deliberate + -IVE.] Deli berative. 

X647 Ward Simp CohUr 38 It is lather Chi istian modesty 
than shame .to be very pet pensive 
Perpent, variant of Parpen, 
tPe.rT )eracu te, a. Oh^, [f. Per- 4 + Per- 
AODTE (which already contains the same prefix) ] 
Intensely or excessively acute 

x^fYlKtoi Simp.Cohlera^ To still the sad iinquietnesse 
and per-peracute contentions of that most comfortable 
and laiowned island. x66x Lovcll Hist Anim, ^ Min, 
438 If simply acute they may be judged on the fourteenth 
day If peiacute on the seventh , if pcrperacute on the 
fourth, x66s Harvfy Admce agst. Plague 10 Per-per-acute 
malign Feaver, 1671 Blagrave AsUoU Physic 26 Theie 
are also some Sicknesses perperacute. 

t Pe'i^erous, 05. Obs. rare’^^, [f h.perper-us 
heedless, mconsiderate, faulty, erroneous -h -oua.] 
Hence f Pe’rperously tidv, Obs rate^^ [« 
L. perpere\ foolishly, erroneously, wrongly; 
+ PeTperitude Obs, rare'-’°^ inconsiderateness, 
foolish error 

1623 CocKERAM, Petperiiude^ rudenesse. x6s7 Tomiinson 
Renou's Disp, 398 Not the factitious Lacca as some per- 
perously imagine Physical Diet , Perperously^ foolishly 

and unskilfully 


tPerpe*SSion. Ohs, rare [ad L perpes- 
sim-eviy t Pee- 1,2+ passton-em suffering, Passion.] 

1 Endurance of suffering 

1x1603 T. Cartwright Confitt Rhem N T (1618) 629 
Free from all perpession or painfull passion 1628 Gaule 
Pract The, (1629) 167 Yet was our Sauiour both terrified 
in the apprehension of Wrath ; and in the perpession of 
Death, cmcified. 1659 Pearson Creed xii (1741} 303 The 
eternity of destruction in the language of Scripture signifies 
a perpetual perpession and duration in misery 

2 Suffeiing of impact or influence, rare^'^, 

ifiyS J Smith Chr Relig, App ir. 13 Ascribing all . to 

the PerMssions, Collision*^ Mutations and Mixtures of 
Natuial Beings among themselves. 

fPerpet Obs Abbreviation of Perpetuana. 

1715 in Somers Tracts II 38 Flannels, Perpets, Serges 
and Stuffs Exported from Chnstmas 1708 to Chiistmas 1709, 
1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesman xlvu. (1S41) II, 190 The 
county of Essex is chiefly taken up with the manufactuie of 
b^s and perpets. 

Ferpetrable (p§ ipMrab’l), a [ad. late L. 
pnpetr&bihs (Tertull ^ 200 ), f pefpUrdre\ see 
below and -able ] Capable of being perpetrated. 

<**734 North Exam 1 hi (1740) 128 No Wickedness per- 
petraBle with Safety will be left undone, 
t PeTpetrate, pa pple Obs, Also 5-6 -at. 
[ad. L. pe9petrdi-us, pa. pple of perpetrdre ; see 
next. In use before intioduction of the finite vb,, 
and after that as its pa. pple., until displaced by 
perpetratedi\ Perpetrated 
1472-3 Rolls of Parlt VI 19/1 Treasons and Felonyes ,. 
1^ any peisone done or perpetrat a 1548 Hall Chroiu, 
Edw, IV The great tyrannye that he and bis people 
had perpetrate and committed X549 Compl Scot, x 8e 
These cruel inuasions perpetiat contrai oure realme. c 1614 
Sir W. Mure Dido/^ASneasi 375 Pigmalion’s cruell crime, 
A^mst her mate in privy peipetrate. 

Perpetrate (p3 Jp 6 tr«>t), v, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. petpeUdre to carry through, execute, perform, 
f. Per- I + patrdre to bring to pass, effect. In 
Latin, the thing perpetrated might be good or bad, 
but in Eng the verb, having been first used in the 
statutes in reference to the committing of crimes, has 
been associated with evil deeds ] Uans, To per- 
form, execute, or commit (a crime or evil deed). 

1547 Act I Edw VI, c. 32 § s Yf anny parsone being ons 
conuicted shall eftsones commit or perpetrate anny of the 
offences before mentioned 158X Lambabde Eiren it, vii 
(3588) 264 If the offence bee perpetrated in a Barne of the 
house 1634 Sir T Hfrbcrt Trav 34 To perpetiate like 
villany on the othei Princes. 1749 Smollett Regicide v ii, 
The auspicious hom To perpetrate the deed 1853 Prevcoi t 
Phihp 11 ^ I I. vi 79 All the usual atiocities were perpe- 
tiated by the brutal soldiery, 
t b. m neutral sense. Obs, rare 
i(^ Butler Hud i 1 881 Success, the maik no mortal 
Wit, Ot smest hand can always hit For whatsoe’er we 
peipetrate, We do but row, w’are steer’d by Fate. 

o colloq. Used humorously of doing anylhing 
which the speaker affects to treat as execiable or 
shocking ; as to pet pet) ate a pun, a caricature^ etc. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxl, Sir Philip induced two of 
his bisteis to perpetrate a duet. z86x Cratk Hist. Eng 
Lit. II 173 It was now ih.at they [Tate and Biady] pei- 
petrated in conceit their version, 01 peiveision, of the 
Psalms, with which we aie still afUicted, Mod One of the 
worst puns ever peipetcated 

IlencePeTpetrated ppl, a , !Pe*rp6tratingz/5/. 

1332 HtTLoirr, Peipetratedj papetiaiits 1643 Milton 
Divorce n 111, The perpetiatmg of an odious and manifold 
sin x66o R Coke Justice Vmd Ep Ded 3 The most 
perpetrated villany committed in the sight of the sun. 1697 
BRYOENy^N^/xf VIII 432 The forests, whmh . , Fierce Romulus 
for pei petrated ciimes A sacred refuge made. 

Perpetration (psjpetr^ijan). \yA.'L. perpe- 
i)dttbn-em, n of action from perpetrdre to Per- 
tetrate . so m mod.F, (Littrd) ] The action of 
perpetrating or performing (an evil deed) ; the 
committing (of a ciime); also, the action per- 
petrated ; a wicked 01 cruel action ; an atrocity. 

c 1430 Mirottr Salnacioun 3061 Of a synne dedcly after 
peipetiacionne 1334 Act 26 lien, Vll/,c 6 § i The people 
of Wales haue pei seuei ed m perpetracion and commission 
of duieis & manifold theftes. 3680 Counio plots 4 The 
flagitious Atchievements and most nefandous perpetiations 
of that Parliament 1797 Mrs Radcuffe Italian iv, A man 
whose passions might impel him to the perpetiation of 
almost any Clime 1854 J H ^Newman Lect Hist, Tilths 
III 1 136 The savage perpetiations of 2 ingis and Timour 

+ b Performance (in neutral sense). Obs rare, 
a X63X Bonne Serm , Matt v 36 (1640) 79 In the acting 
and peipetration of a good woik 
o colloq. The execution of something which the 
speaker humorously affects to consider very bad or 
' atrocious *, or as execrably performed. 

1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers I. 213 The whimsical perpelra- 
tions of Bouomini. 

Perpetrator (pD’jp^ti^hoi). [a "L, perpetra- 
tor, agent-n. from perpetrdre to Pebpbxrate J One 
who perpetrates or commits (an evil deed) 

1S70 Foxc A ^ -AT {cd 2) r 10/2 Estemed as menqucllersand 
peipetratours of most wicked factes 1769 Blackstonr 
Comm IV 111 34 The actor or absolute perpetrator of the 
crime x8s8 Scott F M. Perth xix, The perpetiator of this 
foul murder i86a Burton Bk Hunter (3863) 183 What is 
often said . of other crimes .if the peipetiator be sufficiently 
illustrious, It becomes a virtue 
Hence Pe‘rpetoa tress, Petpetratrix(-ti 'triks) 
[see -ESS, -BIX], a female perpetrator. 
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X889 H F. Wood Engltshman. of Rue Cain vl 8a Mistress 
Lurid, perpetratress of those naughty tales 1894 Wesini, 
Gas 15 June, Constance Kent . the perpetratnx of the Road 
murder. 

t Pe'rpetvei » Obs, rare [a F. ^rpitre^r 
(14th c), ad L,^erJ^eirareJ] irans. To perpetrate. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi a6 Y« detestable cryme, per- 
petred and commysed in the peisone of her swete and 
fate amjmble husbonde. 149X — Vitas Pair (W. de W 
1495) t xxvm a4b/r He beynge on a time in his cell or 
lytyl hous was perpetred & commysed a murdre by some 
hotnycides 

Perpetnable (pajpe ti«,abl), a. rare, [f L. 
perpeiu-dre to perpetuate, see -able,] Capable 
of being perpetuated 

i88sGooDALEjP/b'«^>^ ^ot (1892) 444 When once or jEinated 
they [sports 01 varieties] ate perpetualile by any of the pro- 
cesses of bud'propagation just desciibed. 

Ferpetnal (psipe tu^ial), a (fidu. and sb.) 
Also 4 -ewel, 4-7 -uel, 5 -ueil, 6 parpetuall, 
(perputall). [a. perfituel (i2tbc. m Hatz.< 
Darna.) « It. perpetuate^ ad. L. perpetiidl-is (in 
Quint , along with tmwersal-ze\ denv. of per^ 
petnus coatmnous, unbroken, permanent, f. Pjbr- 
I + {J)pethc to aim at, seek.] 

I. Lasting or destined to last for ever; eternal, 
unceasing ; permanent (during life) 

Pefpetuai curate , see Curate 2; so/ cnracp^ am 
a 134a HAuroEc Psalter xxiv. 7 Kepe noght til vengeaunce 
perpetnel he trespasis of my southed 1377 Lanol. P. PI. 
B xvm 198 pat her peyne be perpetuel & no preyere hem 
helpe. ei4oo Maundev (Roxb) xxiv 112 He graunt his 
lettres of perpetuele peess till all Custen men. 1456 Sia G 
Have Law Arms (S T S.) 79 Men that war symple and 
nocht witty of perpetuale tnmgis. 1466 m Archaologia 
(1B87) L. I. 30 Mr. william le^ vicar perpctuall X483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Cvb, He dyde his wyf to be 


putte in pryson perpetuel, a 1533 Frith A mtker Sk. a$st 
*27, I affirm hell & perpetual damnation. 
[ Intell, Sysf i iv. 571 Following Plato, we 


Rastell <1629) 82; 

1678 CUDWOBTH i « . 

should say, That God was Eternal ; but the World only Per* 
petual 1742 Young iVA Ttu 1. 166 How 1 dieamt Of Inings 
impossible 1 Of Joys perpetual m perpetual Change I 18x0 
in Risdof^s Surv Deifoit 413 Ciawton is a peipetual cure 
1830 R Knox Biclards Anat Life 15 Beclaid was unanu 
mously appointed to the office of perpetual secretaiy to that 
learned society 1878 Huxllv Physiogr 64 The tmountainj 
top will be enveloped in perpetual snow. 

b, Perpetml moiiottj motion that goes on for 
ever ; spec, that of a hypotliecical machine, which 
being once set in motion should go on for ever, or 
until stopped by some external force or the wearing 
out of the machine. Hence perpetml-znotwmst. 

*893 Harvey Piercis Super Wfe (Grosart) H 287 
Eiitelechy shewing whence they [divine minds] came by 
their heaueuly and perpetuall motion x6ix B Jonson Char 
Author \xi Coryat's Crudities He is alwaies Tongue. 
Maior of the company, and if euer the perpetuall motion 
be to be hoped for, it is from thence. Ax6a6 Bacon New 
A tl. (1900) 43 We have divers curious Clocks , And some 
Pei petuall Motions 2646 Sir T Brownl Puud.Ep 11 11 
65 Petius Peiegiinus a Frenchman, who two hundred 
yeeres since left a Tract of the Magnet and a peroetual 
motion to be made thereby 170a Savery Miners Friend 
80, I know the Notions of the Perpetual Motion, or Self- 
moving Engine x86a H Spencer First Pt inc. n xxiu (1875) 
493 It IS of the same order as the belief that misleads per- 
petual motion schemers. 1872 Dc Morgan Paradoxes 34a 
A perpetual motionist wanted to explain his method 
0. That serves, is applicable, or remains valid 
for all time to come, or for au unlimited time; 
e. g. perpetual injunction^ settlement. 

Perpetual action^ a legal action for which there is no 
limitation of time j perpetual almanac ox calendar, one that 
can be adjusted so as to supply particular infoimaiion for 
any year or for many years, f perpetual =s Fiank 

Almoign see Almoign a, ^perpetual caustiCt common or 
lunar caustic, see Caustics^ x; perpetual pill i seequot. 
1727 , perpetual screso = Endless sciew 

CX450 Godstow Reg 35 To be had and to be hold into fre 
and perpetuel almesse 1303-4 Act ig Nen V/f, c. ag 
Preamble, To hold, of your Highnesse and of your heyies 
in free & p^etuall Aimes, z&f* Wilkins Math, Magick 
L IX, Another invention, commonly styled a perpetuall 
screw, which hath the motion of a wheel and the force of 
a screa, bemg both infinite, xfi^x G W. tr. Cowels Inst. 
238 , 1 call those lacLions] oei petuall which have not any 

time expresly allotted for their coiutnuance 1683 Lend. 
Gaz Na 1832^ Sir S Morland’s Peipetual Almanack 
1704 J Harris Lex* Pechn* I, Iitfemal-Stone, or Perpetual 

Catfsti^^ — ...\ , , ^ 


mon^ are made the antiraonial pills . These pills, having 
performed their office and been discharged the body, will 
serve the same purpose again, and again j whence they 
have obtained the name of Perpetual pills 1790 P Moore 
in R. Patton Asiat Mm* (1801) 194 note, The manifest, and 
unnatural, fruit of this last zermndarry system, 
° settlement x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed a) 

IV 54^ The l^id Chancellor deci eed that a perpetual in- 
junction should be awai ded against Lord Foibes and his 
trustees. 1844 H H Wilson Rnt. Indm I. 443 Uegiila- 
tioas wei e pas^d xn 1802,, .announcing the principles of a 
perpetual settlement, which, .was effected in the districts 
Madias Goveriimeiu x88x 
xn ydOn the 17th February 1577 was signed 
the Pacification of 

Ghent, Harbottlr Diet* Allusions 193 Pe^etual 

cS cV a illiT'' ■" 

d Pjskennial a, 2 b. 

’‘"O'"'" 


e. Never ending, endless in succession in space. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule xni, This city of perpetual houses 
2 C ontinning or continued without intei mission , 
constant ; continuous ; unfailing , uninteiiupted. 

Perpetual hellmos, a bellows capable of giving a continuous 
blast of air 

c 1380 WvcuF Stl Whs III, 431 To be bonde to per- 
petual kepyng of siche maner signes 1484 Caxion Curtail 

3 He sbal beenuoyed \pr. ennoyed] now here, now theie as 
a com rour or renner perpetuell x«2 Abp Ham i li on Caiech 
(1884) 38 The well and perpetu^ spring of gudnes xggf 
T. B La Pmnaud* Fr Acad ii 437 the humours and 
qualities aie in perpetuall motion 2697 Dkyoen Vtrg 
Georg IV. 340 With Waters drawn from their perpetual 
Spring. 1735 Mrs. Delany Lt/e ^ Carr (iB6x) 111 384 The 
melancholy hurry of bu-siness for some time to come will 
necessarily keep hei spuits in a peipetual flutter 1758 
Reid tr MacquePs Chym I 362 Excite the fire violently 
with a pan, or more, of perpetual bellows till the Iron melt 
1837-0 Haliam Hist Lit I V, § 16 This produced pei- 
petual barbarisms and deviations from purity of idiom 

b Contmiious or unbroken m spatial extent. 

1638 Earl Monm. tr Partita's Wars Cyh us 109 An almost 
perpetuall shore, which extends it seHe for the space of 
thirty miles fiom the mouth of the Adice, to that of Piavc 
1670-98 Lassels ViOf Italy II 20 Great Pillars of ficestonc 
whose capdelh are joyned to one anothci above by 
ai ches and a perpetual cornice zypz Cowpcr Iliad vii 381 
[To Ajax] Agamemnon gave the emne Fcipetual. 

B, Used as adv* = PEBPETtrALbY. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth ii, Pr. iv. 28 (Camb. MS.) Orellis 
yt last nat perpetuel 2439 in Ancestor July (1904) 15 That 
the said nonnes sette me in here maitilage to pray forme 
perpetuall 1352 Lyndfsay Monarche 695 blotioun con- 
tinuall, Quhilk doith induie pet peUiall 2607 Siiaks Ttmon 
IV, 111 503 You perpetuall sober Gods c 2742 Gray Ignot ant e 

4 Where lushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood Perpetual draws 
his humid train of mud. xBiv Jas Mill Btif India II. iv. 
vLii 282 The tubute was reduced from nine lacs peipetual, 
to seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years. 

O sd. (elliptical uses of llie adj ) 

1. a. a= Perennial sb* l. b. One of several 
continiionsly blooming vanetics of rose. 

ctjxQ Celia Fiennes lhaty (1B88) 300 All sorts of Per- 
petualls as well as Anniialk 2859 Louoon Gardening X034 
Roses Damask perpetual Hybiid perpetual 2890 Dmly 
News aZliOi 6/6 A choice selection of hybrid peipeluals, 
tea-scented, and moss kinds. 

2 . A machine used 111 shearing cloth * see qiiot. 
2879 CastellsTeelm Educ IV 342/2 Thesheaiing is . 

effected by means of a machine called a ‘ perpeiual \ con- 
sisting of a roller with cutting blades passing spually 
round it. 

1 3 . A hereditary or heritable office. Obs. 

1368 CrciL in Robeitson Hist* Scot (1739) App, xxvii, 
Providing he shall not dispose of any offices or perpetual** 
to continue any longer, but to these offered of the premises, 

Ferpetnalist (psipe ti«, alist). [f. prec. + 
-1ST ] One who 19 in favour of the perpetuity of 
something ; spec* a name applied in the U S. to 
those who favoured the peipetnation of negro 
slaveiy m the State-v. 

1830 Lyell and Visit U. S II 97 Those slave-ownets who 
aie called perpetualists, who maintain that slavery should 
bepeimanent, 1872 II Wilson IJist Slecne PomerX 574 
1 1 was . a most potent weapon xn the hands of the apologists, 
perpetualists, and piopagandists of slavery, 

Perpetuality (poipetiwise liu). [ad I,, type 
^perpeimltlds perfetmhth, rare OF perpetu- 
alitl)^ f, 'L* perpelndlis Perpetual : see -ity, Cf. 
the earlier form Pespetualt y.] The quality, state, 
or condition of being perpetual ; perpetuity. 

«?S43 Perpetualitee [see Perpetuaity, quot C1470]. 2802 
W Taylor in Robberds Mem I 431, I . , found in tlie 
restlessness of cuiiosity a perpetually of occupation 2823 
Yankee 13 Aug. 3/4 Theie will not be much difficiiUy m 
pioving the non perpetiiality of Mr Redheffei s invention 

Perpetually (paipe-tiwiali), adv* [f. Per- 
petual a. + -LY *^*2 

1 . Everlastingly, eternally, for ever; in per- 
petuity ; indefinitely, for the rest of one*s life arch, 
c 2386 CiiAucRR Kni *s T, 1176 That thou and I he dampned 
to prison Pei petuelly 2426 Audelay Poiws 25 Therfore 
dainnyd %halt thou be, Into hel perpetually 1492 Act 7 
He ft, y/I,^ ro The foieseid statute, shuid be iii his force 
and virtue fio thensperpetuelly to endme 2538 Covi rdai n 


sjudgm 

(Dk. Buckhm) Restoration Wks, (177S*) 106 Can shame 
rmam perpetually m me. And not 111 others? 

2 . Incessantly; peisistenlly; continually, con- 
stantly; with constant recurrence, 

C1380 Wyclif^/. Whs in 43* l>ohat, bynden hem to 
kepe peroetuelly ci4ao Lvno Assembly of Gads 2005 
Oure habitacioii chaungeth Fro loy to ijeyne & woo pS-- 
petuelly t Catech* v\ Lit. ^ Doc hdw K/(i844) 

^6 Yet IS his Godhead perpetually present with us a 26« 
Nauntm Reg (Arb) 62 He lived almost perpetual^ 


w — — • ■ ^ ~ T • X 27 

ments were perpetually committed iB^oDrcKFNsi? Drood 
ii, Unsparkle peipetually pitching himself head-foremost 
into all the deep running watei 

Per^e’tualness, ff asprec.-i--KES8.] The 

quality of being perpetual • « Pebpetuality. 

2621 COTCH., D^ee, euerlastingoes5e,_perpetualnesse,Jonff 
lasting, 27a7 in BAiinYvol II 1856 Ruskin /W?. 
111. IV. X. § 8^ A pathetic sense of its perpetualncss. and 
187SG Dawson Sufry day Counsels 
(iBbB; 106 The peipetualness of some men’s slings 


+ Perpetuaity (p8.rpe*ti«,alti) Obs. fa. OF. 
perpetuauliS, •eltd, ^aute, repr L type ^petpeitidlt^ 
mem • see Pbbpetuality ] « Perpetuity i. 

c 2380 WVCLIP Wks (1880) 477 pey don barm to cristts 
chirge bi perpetualte m her synne. 2^7-8 1 . UsK Test 
Lave I. viu. (Skeat) 1. xi 6 Yet sciiptures for great elde so 
been defused, that no perpetualtic maie in hem been ludgcd 
c 2470 Harding CM. c. 1 (MS Bodl Arch Sold B. xo], 
Athelarde held his tyme ay forth the soucrunte In hci itage 
and perpetualte \fid* 1543 perpetualitecj 

tPerpetua’na. Obs* Also 7-8 peppetuano, 
7 -uanno, -uno, 8 -uanee. See also Perpet. 
[app a factitious trade name, f It. 01 Sp per- 
petiio, 1 ^* perpetuus, with Romanic ending -ana. 
Hence F perpHuane*’] 

A durable fabric of wool manufactured in Eng- 
land from the 1 ( 3 th c, (Cf. theaimilarnamcb everlast- 
tng, durance, lasting, etc.) Also irans/* and^;?^ 
2599 B JONSON CynlhitCs Reo, iii, xi, Our gcnflenmn 
ushers, that will suffer a piece of scige or pcipctuaiia to 
come into the presence 26 x 2 Flokio Hal Diet, Dma* 
forte, the stuffe Pcrpclunna 2640 in Kiitick 
272 Diapery, Perpetuannocs. 2685 J Dun ton Lett Ji 
Nm-Eng (1867) 14 The Cloathesof the Isratlites, m the 
Wildcrnesse, never waxed old, as if madt of Pcrnelimno 
indeed. 2691 Lotvd* Cm No 2703/4 btolcn. , 34 Pieces of 
Colchester Perpetuano’s* 2714 Fr Bk* qf Rates t,o\ The 
Stuffs called Bays, Perpetuona's, &c. of the Manuracitiie, 
which aie sent to Italy, lyav W. Matiiik J ng. Man's 
Comp 407 Kcrsfies], Cottons, Bays, Perpctiiances, Fuslinns, 
and Norwich Stuffs 2778 Eng* GazeiUer fed 9} s. v, 
liudbury, Sudbury , drives a good tudo in pcriietuanas, 
says, serges, &c. 1846 J, S. Burn For, Prat, Rtftigm $ 
The Flemings taught the manufacturing of our WojI mlo 
Broadcloth, Rashes, Flannel and rcrpeiuanns. 

attrib and Comb 2606 Dikkir Am Siunes (Arb) 27 
The sober rcrpctuana-suitul Putuane. 1607 MAUsiitw 
What you will i li, Dec’s in his old pcrjictuana sule, 
2648 Sir E Dlring rXec* Dk, (N,), For a couiilcriiayiio 
to the yellow perpetuana bed 

Perpetuance (pajpe^ti/^ionb). [a- OF. per- 
pdluance (13th c. in Godef.), f. peifdlncria ihm- 
petuate, pr, pple. perpituantx see -anck.] The 
action of perpetuating ; the fact or coiulititm ol 
being perpetuated ; perpetuation . 

2558 Cavendish etc. (1825) It ist Nnthyiig hnlbc 
here perpetuance. 2373 Custom li i. in Ha/l. Dothley 
in as If trust to the gospel do nurctiase iKiiictuatue cTf 
life unto him. 2870 R Mui ford Natwn xvii. 341 To set vc 
us end in the perpetuance of slavery. 1877 M. Aunoiii 
Lmt Ess on Ch* Picf. 6 The transfornmilon of icligion 
which IS essential foi its pcrpetufirice* 

Perpetuant (pajpe tiw,ant). Math* [ad. L. 
perpeiudnt-em, pr. pplc. of perpetudre \ see -ant.] 
A seminvariant not reducible to a sum (or sum oJ 
products) of seminvariants of low’cr degrtc. 

2885 Cavii y Coll* Math Papeis XU, 251 A twintiivariant 
which IS not leducible is said to be irw diu ilik*, «r otherwise 
to be a perpetuant Tliis notion of a i>riiK‘tuant 15 due to 
Sylvester, see liis Memoii 'On hubinv.tri.iiils*. 

athib* Aiheuatum 21 May fi 6 ci/i *()n Pcriietiiarit 
Swygies , by Messrs A Young and F. W, Wootl. 

Perpe’tuate, ppl. a* [ad L. perpeludi-us, 

S elf. pple. passive oi peipetudre to Fmu’ktuatr.] 
lade perpetual; perpetually continued. Const, 
as pple* and as adj. 

1^3-4 19 Hen VII, 0.33 Preamble, The wclr surrtie 

and comfort perpetuatof tbeyin thcr htitcs and sui t rssuurs. 
i8or SoiJTUKY fhalaba 1. xxiii, The irers aiul flowers 
remain, By Natures care peri>eiu.ile and »clf M»wn. 
Perpetuate (iwiKt'tuqnti, v* [f. ppl. stem 
of h.perpetua re to make iJcrjictual, f, ^r/eiu-us 
perpetual* see -ate Cf. F . pcrpdtuer ( 1 4lh c. in 
ITatz.-Darm.) ] Irans, To make iierjicmal ; to cause 
to endure or continue indefinitely ; to preserve fruiu 
extinction or oblivion. 

2530 Paisgr 656/1,1 perpetuate, I corilyimt*a tlung for 
ever. 1579 Iienton Oufcaard. ui (159.,) 117 Uu ludgid it 
was a letter nieane to TK*rpeliinte his grtsxtiirss^. 2660 R. 
CoKii JuiUce Viful, s Foi wc sec alt things ar«..ti€:r- 
petiiattd by generation in ih«r spi^iics, ^27x2 Kin 
1 /ymHofheoY^t.yiks 17^ I. 3./, Fath Courts fis Mal<*. 
And xn tlu ir \ i >ung thwnselv t s j><»ri>etU4io. 1713 S it 
Rnqltshrmn No s*v 390 Tim Mituory ufa lkn« fiLlm «. 
may be perpetuated by ciCLting Statues, Kc. 1768 Bi m k- 
SToNx Comm. III. xxvii, 450 If wiinc-scs td a ttispundiU 
fact are old and infirm, it is very ustml to file a bill to 
|M rpetuatc the tcsttinuii) of tliose witnesses 18^ B«vi 1. 
Holy Aom ICmp* k (1875) 145 It (the icstved Koiimimi. 
Gtrinamc KmimeJ iienN tuattsl the nanir, the kiiigoage, the 
UtuLiture, such ns it then was, of Rome-. 

fD. 'Ai contKiue or extern! without tnlerttiisshm. 
rt26x9 Fothkruv JMrm. ii. xiv l4(i6jjl j 7 (ir. Dvul 
Me/aw.h 4) \t g*Hls draw <j«* {it m> rinic, 

Worlds first Un»g, to my iirfseiitiime 2790 I U% Muic^ 

Reltg Bash n of/d 147 Is jt not to Im rf^grriiei}. th,it they 
theiTservamVaEo?^^^ pnmiple, by enioiir.igtii+i 11 in 

lienee Perpetuated ///, a.; Perpetuating 
2fbl,sb sard ppl, a, 

*607 IfiERciN I 43f They, which .. moa ««kly the 
perpetuating of tbetr fortimc!*. 2662-6 J. h»^irr J i/e 

(1747) HI 191 \ contuiued and imrpetuutrd Intc^cesMtim. 
a 2722 Ki-n ChrtstopkU Poet. Wkv. 1721 1 $je Tho« Hav'sI 
me longing fur a bnghhr R*»y, Ami far a mure pttrtKNuatc^d 
Stay. i77^in Pidon L'poolMun, Ree (i 89 Ai II. 2*1 For the 
pe^Cuating the tmiimony of ancient witneiotts- 

f ovpetnatioii [ad. med.lM 

ferpeiuaiiin-em (Do Caag«), n. of sciRm fnm I» 
perpdtare lo periietimte : ef. S.ftrfihuUiiM (ijtli 
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c ) , It. ^erpetuazione (Flono) ] The action of 
perpetuating oi making perpetual ; permanent con- 
tinuation, preservation from extinction or oblivion. 

c 1380 Wyclif S&l IVks, III 21 6 Of al!e eveiis j>a.t comej; 
bi weiwaid cuiatis is maad a peipetuacioii. 1393 Purvey 
Remonsir (1851) ii Perpetuacion, or euere lastmge during^ 
1471 Riplby Comp Akh Pief. i m Ashm. TUeat Chem 
Bnt (1652) 121 0 pytewouse puryfyer of Soules and puer 
perpetuation i6ao Bp Hall Hon Mar Clergy i vn 40 
Those may vow an holy perpetuation thereof to then end . 
1646 Sir T. Browne PsetitL Bp v, \xi 267 The peipetua- 
tioii of a veiy ancient custome. 1732 Johnson Rambler 
No 203 IP 8 Some piovide for the peipetuation of families 
and honours 1867 Smiles Ilugitenois Eng i (1880) i* 
This invention [punting] contained within itself a self- 
pieaerving power which ensmed its peipetuation 1874 
SiEPiiCN Comm v viii (ed 7) HI 463 A court of equity 
peimitting any of the paities inteiested to institute proceed- 
ings with a view to the mere perpetuation of the testimony. 

Perpetuator(p9ipetw/)fi't0i). [Agent-n from 
Perpetuate v , see -or ] One who perpetuates. 

1863 J. G, Murphy Comm Gen, lu 24 The author and 
peipetuator of a univeise of being. *871 Smiles Charnc 1 
(1876) 27 They are the heirs of their gieatness, and ought to 
be the pcipctuators of their glory, 

Pevpetuitv (psipetw/ iti) [ME. perpeltnte, 
a F perp^/mU inLitti^)=Pr perpetmtat^ 

Sp peipetmdadjXt.perpetmt^t ad. L pe{peiwint^ 
em^ f perpetu-us * see Perpetual and -irr.] 

1. The quality or state of being perpetual ; endless 
or indefinite duration or existence 

c 1450 Macro Plays (E. E T. S ) 30/822 Thy obstinacy wyll 
exclude [thee] fro ke gloiius perpetuite 1494 Fabyan 
Citron VI. cUx. 149 Tlian the Emperour transmutyd the 
sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of pryson^ & losynge of his 
syght T497 Bp Risiqkx. Mans Pe7jeA Biy, This mateiyal 
tabernacle, whicli myght have no pei petuyte 1387 Golding 
De Mo) nay ix (1592) 130 If we say that the Elementes and 
the liuing wights continue then peipetuities in their kinds 
169X Ray Creattofi i (1692) 51 I^or the Stability and Per 
petuity of tlie whole Univeise 1733-8 Bolingbroke On 
Parites 144, 1 need not descend into moie Particulars to 
shew the Perpetuity of free Government in Britain 1763 
Biackstonc Comm I. vii 249 A thud attribute of the king's 
majesty is his perpetuity The king never dies. x858Froudb: 
//til Eng. Iv. xviii. 28 The iinal tieaty conceived upon 
a basib which piomised perpetuity. 

b. Pliiases, to, for perpeUnty . to all time, 

for evei ; for an mdeliinlely long or unlimited penod, 
14M Rolls of Pat It V. 28/2 To enduie to the next 
PailemenL, and so foilh in peipetuite, 1374 tr LiUletotis 
Tcnvtes 107 b, Ihe chaplayne. .may charge y“ chaiintry 
with a rent chaige in perpetuitye 1632 J Wright ti 
Camvs Nni Paradox iv. 226 Tlieie to continue to pei- 
petiuty, under pain of bceing Hanged if ever they leturned. 
X717 Buliock Wont a Riddle iv. 45 , 1 cou'd contemplate 
on these lines to peipetuity. x8oa Wellington m Gtuw, 
J)esp HI 473 Ills Ilighness hereby assigns and cedes in 
peipetuity Co the Honorable East India Companyj nil the 
teiritories detailed 1862 Darwin FertiL Orchids 11 69 We 
have here a plant which is self-feitihzed for perpetuity. 

2. A perpetual possession, teiiuie, or position. 

1406 Hoccleve Misrule 374 For what thyng Jiat is lent, . 

Thow thcr m haast no perpetiiitee X338 Ord. Lichfield 
Gild (E. E T S.) 10 [They] did admytt William Wylnehale, 
piiest, to be one of the piestes of the gild as to a pei petuyte 
x6« W Brough Sacr Princ. (1639) 500 What a folly is 
this to preferre a lease to a perpetuity 1847 L. Hunt Men, 
IFomen, n B ll ix. 164 One system of moials.. acted upon, 
and associated with flounshing perpetuities 

b. I^aw. Of an estate The quality or condition 
of being inalienable perpetually, or for a period 
beyond certain limits fixed, or conceived as being 
fixed, by the general law ; an estate so restricted 
or perpetuated. 1 

XS96 Bacon Max Ijr Law i (1633) 47 Perpetuity, 

which IS an intailc with an addition of a Proviso Con- 
ditionatl, t>ed to his estate, not to put away the land fiom I 
his next heiie x6o7 Norden Snrv Eial in iit For 
nothing IS therein to be inserted, but matter of perpetuitie, 
in recommending the present state of the Manner vnto 
posterities xtm Loud Gat, No 3839/4 The Peipetual 
Advouson of Staplehurst, is to be disposed of, either the 
Peipetuiti^ or the next Presentation 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed 2) Iv 403 The Judges have, for many centuries, 
established it as a rule, that real propeity should m no case 
be rendeied perpetually unalienable, or, as it is usually 
expressed, the peipetuities should not be allowed. 1838 
Ld. St Leonards Handy Bk Prop. Law xvii 119 To 
curb the using desue to evade the wholesome rule of law as 
to perpetuities 

d A perpetual annuity. Hence, The amount or 
number of years* purchase required to buy a 
perpetual annuity ; the number of years in which 
the simple interest or annuity on a prmcipal sum 
will equal the principal. 

1806 Hutton Course Mailt 1 . 266 An annuity may also be 
for a certain number of years , or it may be without any 
limit, and then it is called a Perpetuity. 1838 De Morgan 
Ess Ptohah 189 Each would nave to pay for a perpetuity, 
if the pieceding fallacy weie admitted. 
tPerpe’tuo'as, a, Ohs. rare. [f. L. per- 
pefthus Perpetual + -ous, (Cf rare ONF. 
pefpeiU 7 ueus in Godef,)] Perpetual a, i. 
Hence f Perpe’tuously adv., perpetually. 

x6tx Speed Tlteai. Gi Bni. (1614) 123 Great pitje it is 
that so famous a worke should not be pei petuous Thtd. 23 
It deserved 10 be perpetuously memor^le 1683 E, Hooker 
Pre/.Pordages Mystic Dvo. 71 A Conjunction which 1 wold 
ever call Copulativ, and make, if I could, perpetuously Con- 
summativ, 

Perpeyn, perpin (in Masonry) ; see Parpen. 
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+Perpla*oid, a Ohs rare^'^ [f Per- 4 + 
Placid.] Thoioughly placid or quiet 
x66o BuRNE:y Xepfi. (1661) 3a A perplacid strain of 
acknowledging authority 

f Perplant, Ohs. rare—"^, [f. Per 2 + 
Plant zf.'] irans. To plant or fix firmly 
^1x348 Hall Chron , Rich. Ill 51b, His especiall truste 
and confidence was perplanted in the hope of their fidelitie. 

fPerplea'd, ® Ohs rare~~^. [f Per- 2 + 
Plead v ] %nir. To plead strongly. 

1381 J Bell H addon * s Answ Osor 340 b, As touching 
Prescription of Antiquity, Osorius perpleding [ong cof> 
iestanfi demaundeth of Haddon, m what wise he demndeth 
y* las innovation 

t Perplex, sh. Obs rare, [f assumed L type 
*pe> plexus, after next and L plexus plaiting, 
twining, braid.] «= Perplexity , enlanglemenl 
x6sa H L'Estrangc Amer no yewes 36 Ready to pei form 
that office with the least trouble and peiplex 1762 Goldsm 
Ctt IP cxtii, There, there's a peiplex ’ I could have wished 
the authoi . had added notes, 
t Perple X, nj. [ad.L perplex-usnxwoXwQd, 
confused, intricate, f. Per- 2 -b plexus interwoven, 
entangled, involved, intricate, pa pple of plect^re 
to plait, interweave. (L. had no vb. perplecHrel) 
OF had also perplatsi, perphx (15th peiplex, s 
(i6th c ) repr, the L. adj 

In this family of words, the chronological older of the 
senses in Eng reverses the logical and histoijcal develop- 
ment m L ] 

1. Of persons: Perplexed, puzzled, bewildeied 

CX380 Wyclif Sel Wks IL 422 pe Popis lawe makih 
hem [men] perplex, and bindijj hei conscience wik feyned 
bondis x5ao Whitinton (1527) ^ 3 , I ani perplexe or 
doutfull in this mater. 1346 Covcrdale tr. Caknils Tteat 
Sacram Cij, So dyd the aophisticall doctoib , .holde the 
myseiable consciences to miiche peiplexe. 

2. Of things* Intucate, and hence difficult to 
unravel or clear up ; involved, tangled 

X334 More Treat Passion Wks 1309^ An other maner 
of rekenynge, with whiche wee shall not neede to medle 
This muche is perplex inough. 1383-87 Foxc A. (1596) 
1621/1 Obscuie and perplexe kind of wilting x6io J 
Dove Advi. Seminaries 2 The matter seemeth perplexe, 
and very difhrult X684 Ray Cort (1848) 139 To give some 
light., by., extricating what is perplex and entangled. 
Perplex (paxpleks), zi [Formed under the 
iniluence of Perplex a and Perplexed ppl a , 
and at first used only in pa. pple., apart fiom 
which the earliest trace of the vb. is in the end of 
the i6thc ; it occuis once in Shaks , see quot 
1595. As to sense-development see Perplex a ] 

1. irans. To fill (a person) with uncertainty as 
to the nature or tieatment of a thing by reason of 
its involved or infciicalc character ; to tioiibJe with 
doubt , to distract, confuse, bewilder, puzzle 

[1477 see Perplcxco ppl a 1,] 2393 Shaks, John m. 1 
222 Pro, I am perplext, and know not what to say Pan 
What canst thou say, but wil perplex thee more? If thou 
stand excommunicate, and ciust? 1604 — Oih v 11 346. 
i6xx JR1BLC2 Cor. IV 8 We aie peiple\ed, but not in despaire. 
x6a3 Conway in Ellis Ong Lett Sei. i III 155 That which 
pmch't and peiplex t most. X670-X hlARVELL Coir Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 374, I think we shall perplex one of them 
against the othei, so that neithei shall make any promise. 
X791 CowpcR Iliad xvirr. 577 Peiplex not with these cares 
thy soul. 1833 Prescott Phthp II, I 11 xii, 287 Their con- 
tradictory accounts serve only to ^rplex . the student. 

+b To torment, trouble, vex, plague. Ohs. 
tr Chardin's Coronat. Solytuau tag His Distemper 
still peiplex'd him. X69X Ld Lansdownb Adolphus etc., 
Cloe s the wonder of her sex, Tis well her heart is tender. 
How might such killmg Eyes perplex, With Virtue to 
defend her. 1703 Maundrell youm. yerus. (1732) 138 We 
were a little perplex'd by the Seivants 

2. To render (a thing) intricate or complicated m 
character and hence difficult to understand or deal 
with; to make (a thing) doubtful or uncertain 
through intricacy ; to complicate, confuse, muddle. 

ai6tg Fotherby Ailteom. h. in §3(1622)219 A very pod, 
and a sound reason; though somewhat, perhaps, perplexed 
vnto the vulgar vnderstandiog, through [etc.] 1641 J. 
Jackson TrueEvang T. ni, 228 Our peace both of Church 
and Common-wealth hath beene a little plundered and 
perplexed 1638-9 Burton's Dtaiy (1828) IV. 160 It is 
cleaily out of older to perplex the question 170X Swift 
Contests Nobles 4 Comm, lu, He added thiee bundled 
commons to the senate, which perplexed the power of 
the whole order, and rendered it ineffectnal. 1771 WrsLEv 
JPhs (1872) V 13s Perplexing a subject plain m itself 
a 1871 Grote Eth. Ftagin m. (1876) 61 It is possible by a 
cloud of unmeaning words to perplex the question, 1894 
T E Page Mneid n, 178 Notes 222 Editors perplex the 
passage 

3. To bring into an intricately involved physical 
condition; to cause to become tangled; to en- 
tangle, intertwine , to intermingle. 

i6ao-33 I Jones Stone-Hettg (1725) 25 White, perplexed 
(as It were) with a ruddy Colour 1642 H. More Song of 
Soul 11 111 III. Ix^ii, An heap of Orbs disorderly perplext. 
171X Addison Sped No 56 ?3 A thick Forest made up of 
Bushes, Brambles, and pointed Thorns, so perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impossible to find 
a Passage throngh it 1765 Goldsm. Double Transform 
71 Now to perplex the ravell'd noose. As each a different 
way pursues. 1833 T T. Stoddart Art Angling m Scot 
(1836) 41 Some trout .attempt to cut or pgrpTex the tackle 
among stones or weeds i860 Hawthorne Transform. 
(Tauchn ) II xvii 192 The complication of narrow streets 
which perplex that portion of the city 


Hence Perple xing vhl. sh 

a 2649 Drumm or Hawth It cue Wks, (1711) 170 When ye 
beget anxious entanghng and perplexing of consciences 
Perple'xaible, a, rare. [ad. L peiplexdhtlis 
perplexing, ambiguous, obscure, f. perplexaj i lo 
cause perplexity, f. perplexus . see Perplex a'\ 
fa. Tending to perplex, doubtful, ambiguous. 
Obs. b. Capable of being perplexed, entangled, 
or confused. Hence f^e^rplexability (in 6 
-ibility), perplexity. 

1593 R D llypHeroiomacha 73 This was not made 
Without muLn labour, and inci edible diligence, with a 
peiplexibility of understanding to knowe the mystlcall con- 
ceite 1636 Blount Glossogr , Perpiexahle {pet plexahhi), 
doubtful, ambiguous, hard to conceive and undei stand 
Perplexed (paiple kst),//4fl!. Also (5-8 per- 
plext [app in oiigin an alteiation of Perplex 
a., assimilated to pa. pples. in accordance with its 
quasi-participial force as implying a lesiiltant state 
As to the sense-development see Perplex a ] 

1. Of a person: Involved in doubt or anxiety 
on account of the intncate character of the matter 
under consideration, bewildered, puzzled; see 
Perplex v. i Formerly in a more general sense 
Troubled * cf. Perplexity i b 


1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) DicfesPxdi , In diueise & many 
sondry wyses man is perplexid with worldly aduersitees 
1539 MORP Dyaloge Wks 165 That it might please bis 
goodnes in so great a paiell not to leue me perplexed 1378 
Banister Hist Man viii. 103 Glandules pourjmg forth 
teares m a perplexed mynde. x6w Bible Joel i 18 The 
herds of caule aie perplexed, because they haue no pasture. 
1706 Phillips, Perplexed, confotmded, troubled 1836 Mrs 
Browning Poet’s row i xiii. Mad winds that howling go I 
perplexed seas That stagger from their blow I 

2. Of things, conditions, language, etc. . Full of 
doubt or difficulty from its intricate or entangled 
condition ; intncate, involved, complicated. 

1339 More Dyaloge i Wks 165/1 Why shoulde not I in 
such perplexed case after helpe called for of God, take the 
one parte at aduenture by Lot? 1376 Fleming Panopl 
Epist 399 Ambrosms is ,in some places perplext and 
cumbeisome to bee vnderstoode. «z66a Davi:nant^/ 42 »'j 
the Masiet in, i,This is the most perplext encountei that 
1 ever saw. 1783 Reid Intell. Powers 11. x 287 His style 
IS disagreeable, being full of peiplexed sentences 1833 
Lewis Use Ah Pol Terms \i, 93 On this point his 
language is somewhat perplexed 

3. Of material objects. Having the parts intricately 
intertwined or intermingled ; intricate, entangled. 

1603 Bacon Adv Learn n vn, § 5 'The foimes of sub- 
stances (as they aie nowe by compounding and trans. 
planting multiplied) are so peiplexed. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
Ml, That perplext canopy which coveis the seat m his 
Majesties garden at Hampton-court. 1748 Anson’s Voy 
III. X 4x3 The histoiy and inventions of past ages, recorded 
by these perplexed [Chinese] symbols, must frequently prove 
unintelligible. 

Perplexedly (paiple*ks6dli), adv. [f. piec 
■h -LY *.] ]n a perplexed manner. 

1, With mental perplexity or bewilderment 

1630 Sc Metr Fs cxLiir iv, My spirit is therefore over, 
whelm'd in me, peiplexedly. ax^3 Urquhari's Rabelais 
in XXV. 210 Most perplexedly desuous to know the Name, 
of him who should be his Successor 1827 G S Faber 
Sacr Calend Ptaphecy (i 84 4) III 356 All persons seem to 
he perplexedly looking out foi a crisis of some desciiption 
or othei 1870 Burton Hist Scot (1873) VII Ixxv 33 A 
point on which many wae perplexedly meditating and 
doubting. 

2. In an involved, intricate, or confused manner ; 
intricately, confusedly, ambiguously, obscurely. 
Now fare or Obs 

16x7 Hales Senn 6 Going about rather perplexedly to 
seaich the conti oversies, then grauely to compose them. 
1623 Hart Anat. Ur 1. u 16 It is a wonder to hears how 
doubtfully and perplexedly , they wil I prate of the patien ts 
sickncsse 1706 J Gardiner tr Rapin onGard ii.68Theie 
Tiees, confus'd and wild, perplextly stray. Observe no 
Order, and no Laws obey 1796 T Diary Lover q/ 

Lit (r8ro) 12 The intermediate mateiials are capriciously 
divided and perplexedly arranged 


Perplexedness (pwplc'ksednes) . [f as prfic, 
-H -NESS ] The state or quality of being perplexed ; 
perplexity of persons or things : see Perplexed, 
X608-XX Bp 'Ee.u.Medti, ^ Vowsw 9 81 They, through 
paine of body, and peiplexedness of minde, shall be least 
able to resist a 1628 F, Grbvil Sidney (1652) 244 To hold 
the attention of the Readei in the strangeness or per- 
plexedness of witty Fictions. 1653 Ashwell Fides Apost g 
Plame, without Peiplexednesse, or Obscuiity acx693 
Urquhari's Rabelais iii xliv 363 The Anxiety and Per- 
plexedness of Humane Wits 4x7x4 Abp, Sharp Wks. 
(1754) J* tu 62 2 ’he Hncertainty and peiplexedness of all 
human events 

Perple'xer. rare. [f. Perplex v + -eri] 
One who perplexes 

1694 Motteux Rabelais tv xlvj (1737) 185 Perplexeis of 
Causes 

f Fevple'xfdl, a Ohs rare [f. Perplex sh, 
or V. + -FUL I.] Full of perplexity , perplexing. 

x6x8 T Adams Hexom made sure i86r I 63 There 
are many mysteries which cuiious wits with perplexful 
studies stave to apprehend 1633 — Exp. 2 Peter w 4 Had 
I followed all the perplexful .questions of the school 

Fei^le'xiug, ppl [f. Perplex v. + -nsro 2 ] 
That perplexes , causing perplexity 
a X63X Donne Serm,. Ps ii 12(1640)412 A subtile, and pei- 
plcMug intricacy, in thcDoctnnaU part. 1667 Milton P L, 
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VIII 183 With perplexing thoughts To inteiiupt the sweet 
of Life. 1714 Gay rrivia. i 10 Long perplexing Lanes 1870 
Freeman JVorrn Conq (ed 2) I App 758 He is a perplex- 
ing writer to deal with 

erple xinglyy o>dv [f. prec +'Ly2j in 
a manner that peiplexes , bewildenngly 
1830 Blackw Mag XXVII, 10 The mind or person being 
called, somewhat perplexingly perhaps, by logiaans, the 
subject i8p7 Naturahst 247 Later they became more 
perpjexingly numeious still 

tPerple xioa. Obs rare. Also q -plyxcyon, 
6 ‘pleotiou. [ad, late L, perplexton-eniy n, of 
condition f prpiex^us Pebplex a, (cL timojj),'] 
A state or condition of being perplexed; perplexity 

(1882) in ip86, 1 well ponysch swych 
personnes with pj^rplyxcyon 1385 T, Washington tr 
Ntcholaps Voy, iv xi 123 [His ItfeJ was mixed with a gieat 
manner of perplections tSxi Hvywood GaM Age nr i 
Wks 1874 III 40 Amafement, wane, the thrcatning Oiacle, 
All musiei strange perplexions 'bout my braine. 

t Perple xitiver and sb, Obs, 7 are. Also 
6 perplexatyue. [f. L. perplexdi-f ppL stem of 
L. pefpkxan + -ivb, or irreg. f. Pebplexity + 
-IVE ] a, adj. Tending to perplex ; perplexing, 
b sb An occasion of perplexity or anxiety 
x54a Boorde Dyeiary xxxix (1870) 300 Let hym resorte 
to meiy company to breke of his perplexatyues x66o 
Fisher R-usticks Ala^n Wks (1679) 428 Costly Comments 
. .and more perplexidve Unfoldings of it [the Woid], that 
aie made by our Schoolmen. 1709 Mrs Manley Secret 
Mem I no Vapours, a Distemper all new and perplexitive. 

Perplexity (psiple-ksiti) [ad. post-cl. L. 
peiplexitds (Ammianiis), f, perplex-us (Febflex 
), or a 'E,perplexiM (14th c. in Godef, Comply ] 
The condition of being perplexed 
1 * Inability to determine what to think, or how 
to act, owing to the involved, intricate, or compli- 
cated condition of circumstances, or of the matters 
to be dealt with, generally also involving mental 
perturbation and anxiety, puzzled condition, em- 
barrassment, bewilderment, distraction. 
cxsooinWyntoun Cw; vii, 3625 Succour© Scotland and 
remede That stad is m perplexyte 137S Barbour Briice 
XI 619 Thai war in gret perplexite Bot with gret travale, 
nocht-for-thi, Thai thame defentUt manfully 1390 Gower 
Conf HI 348 Tho wasbetwen mi Piest and me Debat and 
gret perplexite. 1480 Caxton Chron Eng, i (1520) 6/2 
The chyldren of Isiaell were in greate peiplexyte 1S73- 
80 Baret Alv P 306 To be in so great danger and per- 
pkxitie, that he cannot tell what to do Clarendon 

Htst Reh ix § X18 The King had stayed at Heieford in 
great perplexity, and irresolution 1748 Aman’s Voy in. 
vi 346 As we had no observation of our latitude at noon, we 
were in some perplexity 1866 G Macdonald Ann, Q 
Neighb xxxii (1878] 550, I had been in great peiplexity 
how to let her know that 1 was there. 

fb. Trouble, distress Obs 
1375 Barbour Bruce xx 78 His mmll eiss [inalease = dis- 
ease] of Ane fimdyng Begouth , for, tbrou his cald lying 
Him fell that herd perplexite CX420 Lydg Assembly of 
Godsf^ Let me the mater here Why he ys brought in thys 


rplexite as quhen ane person beand in piosperue at his 
Ttis desire, ande syne dechays in miserabil aduersite 1^74 
Re^ Prwy Council Scot II 383 The said Issohell and hir 
hail ms ar m grit peiplexitie and povertie 1658 Philubs, 
Perplexity^ ^so trouble, or anguish of minde 

2. Witli a and p/ a. An instance of this con- 
dition , a slate of doubt or mental difficulty 

CX491 C/iast Goddes Cbyld, 12 Some falle in perplexitees 
for a thyng that nought is to charge or lityl 1332 More 
Confut Tindale Wks. 486 But if the sygnificacyon bee 
knowen, then lined the chosen people of God m the old law 
in a strange perplexitie 1671 Milton Saaisou 304 Till 
by thir own perplexities involv’d They lavel more, still 
less resolv’d *750 Johnson Rambler Wo. 36 P 8 Accidents 
which produce perplexities, terrors, and surprises 

b, Something that causes perplexity, trouble, or 
disturbing doubt , a matter or cause of trouble or 
difficulty, 

1598 Meres Palladis Tmm» 284 To bewaile .the per- 
plexities of Lone 1609 Bible (Douay) Susanm 1. 22 
Susanna sighed and sayd Perplexities are to me on everie 
side. 1663 Phil Trans I. 305 All is involved with per- 
plexities. 1870 J. H Newman Gram Assent 1. iv 63 It is 
to me a perplexity that gtave authors seem to enunciate as 
an intuitive truth, that eveiything must have a cause 
1877 Froude Short Stud (1883) IV 1 li 24 The condition 
of the clergy was a pressing and practical peiplexity 
3 An intricately involved, entangled, or confused 
state ^anything, a Of material objects. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 4 Diopp’d, and disseminated 
amongstthe perplexities of the mother-loots 1779 J Moorp 
ytew Soc, Pr (1789) I. xxiv 190 The difficulty and per- 
plexity of the road x8oo Ann Reg ^ Misc, Tracis 

14/r Toilsome and intricate marches with successive diffi- 
culties to encounter, from the perplexities of the country 
*8^^ J R- Lbipchild Cornwall isg Upon a companson of 
vauous classes of miners, the mtefhgence of any class will 
he found directly proportionate to the perplexity of the 
jniner^ to he mined, 1881 W G. Palgrave in Macm 
Mag XLV. 34 The dense perplexity of dwarf palm, gar- 
landed creepers, glossy undergrowth 
b. Of affairs, a subject of study, etc. 

*743 Johnson Let, i Dec,, Wiffi respect to the interest, 
which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me from ffiinkmg 
of 1794 Sullivan J'lew P/^at 1 127 This subject, as I 
before observed, with all its perplexities, was much agitated 
by the ancients 1879 Caldi rwood Mmd Br 69 Psycho 
logy has its own share of perplexity. 


'(' Pei?pl©*xiv6, Obs rare [f. L perplex fis 
Perplex a, + -ive cf. L coniplexvons ] Having 
the quality of perplexing, tending to perplex. 
Hence Perple xiveness, the quality of perplexing 
or causing perplexity. 

1620 B JoNsON Wks (Rtldg) 615/1 

Tut, that’s no news 3»our perplexive glasses are common 
1659 H ^loRE/mmort Soul\ 11 (1662)18 If the perplevive- 
ness of imagination may hinder assent, we must not believe 
mathematicall demonstration. 

ach Obs [f. Perplex 

a + -lA ] In a perplexed manner ; confusedly. 

1670 Milton Htst Eng v Wks 1851 V 21T This is the 
summe of what pass’d in three yearb against the Danes, 
set down so perplc\Jy by the Saxon Annalist 

Ferple'xmeut. rare, p PERPLisxz'.-b-MEWT] 
Perplexed condition, perplexity 
1826 Blachw Mag XX 336 The perplexment occasioned 
by such an extiaorainary mass of materials 

Perplext, -ly, obs forms of PERrLBXEn, -ly. 
Perplioa*tion, raj d**®, [cf. L. pcjphcdt its 
interlaced, entangled ] (.See quots ) 

1656 Blount Gloss,ogr , Perphcatim^ a folding to and 
fro. 1853 Dunglison Med, Lex,^ Pcjplication, a method 
of tying aitenes. 

+PerpO’lisli8d,///,« Obs, rare, [f. Per- 4 + 
Polished. Cf. obs K paipol%r,parpohs5'{\0^^^’\ 
Thoroughly or highly polished. 

1616 J Lane Cojit Sqr's 7 . ix 7 Aspiringe pinacldes, 
peipolishd towies Ihid x 261 All these perpolishd I will 
statelie build. 

4 Perpoli'tOy Obs [ad L perpolSf-ttSf pa 
pple. oiperpolire to polish well or thoroughly, f. 
Per- 2 '^■polire to polish cf F parpoh (i6th c.).] 
Highly polished or refined in style 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Ded , Not, a more perpolite 
Doctor than thy selfe, xS97 A. M tr Guilleiueau's p> 
Chintrg, »vj, This excellente, exquisite, and perpolite peece 
of worcke 1648 Herrick Jlesper,, To M, j Harmary 
When first I find those numbers thou do’st write, To be 
most soft, terce, sweet, and perpolite. 
t Ferpomder, v Obs, rare [f. Per- 2 -f* 
Ponder vl\ tnir. To ponder or consider thoroughly, 
*599 Nashe Lenten Stitffe 21 Then perponder of the red 
hernnges priority Ibid, 68 Nowe I perponder more sadlie 
Yppon It, 1 thinke I am out indeede 
t Perpota*tion. Ohs, rare^°, [ad. L per- 
potatio continued drinking, drinking bout.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Perpoiationy ordinarie drunkeniiesse. 1721 
Bailey, Perpotatimy a thorough drunkenness 
Perpoynt, obs. form of Parpen, PoRcapiNB 
Perprise, Perpmsioun . sec Purpeise, etc, 
fPerpru dent, a, Ohs rare'-^K [f. Per- 4 + 
Prddbnt,] Very prudent. 

*535 Boorde in Ellis Ong Lett Ser, nr. II 298 Our 
most armipotentt, perprudentt, circumspectc, dyscrcte, and 
gracyose Souereyng Lord the Kyng. 

tip erpusi*!, tz Ohs,rmer^, (eiron, -oil) [ad 
L perpustlUuSy f. Per- 4 + pusillus weak.] Very 
small So fPerpnflillity, extieme minuteness 
*597 A M tr. Gmllemeau's Pr Chtrurg ayb/a The 
vaynes..thioughe there perpusillitye and rotunditye, they 
avoyde the poyncte of the lancet Ibid 31 b/2 Horseleeches 
are little and perpucil creatures like wormes. 

fPerpyne Obs, Corrupt form of Porcupine, 
applied to a French gold com issued £ 150J' by 
Louis XII, and bearmg the device of a porcupine. 
It weighed about 53 grams troy, the contemporary 
English sovereign being 240 grams 
1525 in Lett, ^ Pap, Hen Vllly IV i. 660, 
tPerquellies, -les. Obs (?) 

It is uncertain what CoverdaJe meant; petfuelhs re 
seinbles some 16th c. forms of pot icullis 
*535 CovcRDALc a Sam v 8 Who so euer sm>teth the 
lebusites, and optaynetb the perqucllies [ed *527 perquellesj 
the lame & the blynde, which (lehusites) Dauidb soule 
hateth [LXX. avTeoBoi h Pnlg, tetigisset 

domatum fistulas; 1382 Wyclif touchide the goteiN of the 
hows eues; laSBhadde touchid tUegoteris of roouys, 1539 
Great B,y Cramnery Bpi,\y Gejteva, getteth vp to the gutters, 
i6it gutter, 188s R, V, let him get up to the watercourse J 

tPerqTieT,-^nerry-^iu*re,«^z^ Sc 

Obs, Also 4 -quere, 6 -quier. [a. F par cmir 
(m OF qtteur (lithe.), cuer (i2-r5thc.), ateur 
(i4-i5th c.), by heait, by memory, perfectly, 
exactly ] By heart, by memory; hence, perfectly, 
accurately, exactly. To ham perqtieir • to ' have 
by health to know or remember perfectly, 

*375 Barbour I 238 Than all perquer he suld it wit 
tfx375 5 c Leg, Saints xxx, (Theodera) 414^ & leryt sa, for 
he was wyse, A 1 bat til a monk suld fere, In to senort tyme 
wele perquere, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xc 32 Gif thow 
can nocht schaw faith thi synnes perqueir. 1577 m Balfour 
Oppress Orhi, ^ Shell (1859) *9 He [the Lawrightman] 
pr onuiicit the decreitis perquey re in defaul t of scrybis a 1586 
Sir R Maitland Poems (1830) 16 Nor of ane Princes the 
dewtie and the det, Quhilk I beleif thy heichnes hes per 
queir a x6io Sir J Scmplb in SempiU Ballaits (1872) 247 
The fearefull babe quho knawes his task perqueir. 1638 
Baillic Lett (lys) !• *7 A number of othir pas»ges 1 Imd 
pei quire. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 102 Could newest 
aiths genteelly swear, And had a course o’ flaws perquire* 
b. loosely. Certainly, without doubt, lorsooth, 
verily ; rightly, uprightly. 

a 1550 m J>mbar's Poems (1893) 312 For he that pacience 
can nocht leir, He sail disple.,ance haif, perqueir* 1562 
A ScoTr Peewf 1. 46 Lat perversit prelettjs leif perqueir. 


PERQUISITE. 

B adj Thoroughly versed, ‘perfect’ ; ready 

157a Saiir Poems Reform xxx 72 Rype of ingyne, with 
ludgement perqueir. ci6oo MoNTGOMERir Chet ) to Sloe 
1467 Thair neirest perquierest Is alwayi to them baith. *742 
R Forbes Ajax^s Sp in Pot-ms BttChan Dial, (1785) 2 At 
thieeps I am na* sae perquire, Nor auld-farren as he 

Ferquest (psAwest), v raie-K [app. f 
Per- I + Quest, after L. perqiilJhe\ see next.] 
tians search through. 

xSqx SirvENSON & L. Osbourne Wtechet xv, There never 
was a ship more ardently perquested; no stone was left 
untuinecl, and no expedient untiied 

t Feiqui re, Ohs, rare, [ad 'L,pc}qnht!te 
to make diligent seaicli for, f, Per- 2 + qtitriifre 
to seelc cf, OF. pargmm ] trans. To search 
through, 01 make diligent seaich into. Hence 
f Perqui ring ppl, a., mcjuinng. 

1597A. Chttmg bivb/aMi Rahet, 

a verye inventU e and perqiui ingo man xfigp Clobi hy Dtv 
Glimpses 73 Peniiuie Zoogiapluirs, and non© lecito, A 
Romnne Pope ttnn'd willing Aiichoute, 

Perquisite (p 5 *jkwi^it). Also 5, 7 porquesite 
(7 -itt), 6-8 perquisit (7 -itt) [ad. L. per- 
qittsTiim that which is diligently searched for or 
asked after, m roed.L. a thing acqmretl or gamed, 
an acquisition, f. h, perqtiir^e (sec prec,).] 
fl. Law, Pioperty acquired otherwise than hy 
inheritance; see Purchaser, anti cf Conquest r/; 6. 

[exaso Bracton il xxx. 4 3 Ha quai duta sunt, set iindum 
quosdam locum habent dc pcrquisito in iitioqm* <.*Mi «h* 
haereilitate vero descendunte ahud erit. c 1290 bi i i a i xi, 
Tcncmentorum quadam teiiuntur in C.qnte dv Coiona 
qiimdam vero de Kege per cscaetam vcl per pvnuiisitnin.] 
irx45o tr. Charier 0125$ m (fodsitviv Keg, (K. K. T S) J57 
The londis the whiche the same Alisiuiuiii h.iil hotlmofilic 
yifte of the said Raaf his fadir and also ol his ouiie griyng 
of perquysitis in karsynton 1596 Bacon Ma \ Sf L \e ( om 
Lata 1. XI (1636) 50 Though lliu law it not in |»oint 
of inheritance, but onely as a penuiisite to any of the* blond 
so hee be next m estate 1670 liLOUKr Lti,u Pul,, Pet 
qmsite signifies any thing gained hy ones own inUusti>, 
or puichased with ones own Money; coiurndisuiiguished 
from that which descends to one, from Fithcr, m oilui 
ancestor. X704 J. Harris Lex, TeUm, L ^ ^ ^ 
fb. In generalized use ; An acmiLitUm. Oh, 
*655 Jfr Taylor Gold, Grave To Rdr., Not in the 
Purchases and Perquisites of the World. 

2 . Law Casual profits that come to the lord of 
a manor, in addition to his regular anmial revenue. 
For the sources of these see quot. 1579. 

1x379 in Madox hormulare (1702) 65 hianeriuin cU* Clm- 
combe in Cumitatu Nurthamptonia:, cum anuabus suis 
pertinentus redditibus, scrvii us, pratis, pnsturis et iierqui- 
Aitis Curmrum.] /x 1^52 Li land ///// II. 5«> King KiHt.utl 
the first gave to Ciiencestre the Cottvs .uid PcnpiiMtes tX 
7. Hundredes therabout >n ( Ihx esircshir. tfx^yo Pude 4 
Loivl, (1841) 36 Nowe hath a (hui{c.*t.d.i* it lu leatu, Tu 
wytte the lordship with the perquisite. X579 P vpes, TetmcK 
0/ Lowe 156 b, Petqmsites are .ii)iiauut;igi*s and profitles 
that come to a inannor by (,(sii«dty, and nut >eurrly. as 
Esclieates, Hanotes, Rel>cfcs, waylvs, str,i>es, for fa) tines, 
amercements in courts, w.trd(‘s, marjagrs, gixals anti 
purchased by villaines of the Mine tnanttnr, aud dmets suLb 
, like things that are not cerletiie but hapficii by Lhnunce, 

I sometymes more often then at other tynies. xdaa Calli^ 
Mai Siwets (1647) xoa If the Copvhidd were overflowed 
by the Sta, the I.ortI sfiould lose his Freehold of the soil, his 
, Seigniory, yearly Kellt^ and Fines for adinitunceSi and all 
' other peiqueAites. X755 UtArKhioNtt Comm, 11 . vi, 88 
I Mairiagc, or the valor rnartiagit, was not in^ socage 
* tenute any iierquidte or xulvantage to the guardtan, but 
rather the reverse. x8x8 Ckuim. IJigesi (cil. j) IV'. 330 A 
court baron being incident to a manor of coinmon right, the 
manor cannot be granted by a private fiexMin, with an 
exception of the court baron and us fieiquisticH; but may l»c 
so granted by the King. 1890 Grobs Gtld Mereh, t. 6 Com 
mutation of tolls, court perquisites, and other town dues. 

3 . generally. Any casual emolument, fee, or 
piofit, attached to an tifficc or position m addition 
to salaiy or wages. 

*565 Jewel Def Apol, (x 6 ti) 641 , 1 leaue out tbr ^eercly 
l^rquisites that the Pope made of hts 1 * lertttms, Pceiieiuums. 
DibMiisations, Plur.dities, Ti lalttiesTotqmits, 1 tikr.il tons 
for nh Bulks, hu» Scales, bis Signatures . hfr 1 .ititig Flesh, 
for Egs, for white meat, for Priests Coin ubirit •*, and for 
other like merchandise 1573 *» Gild , Vetch, II. 76 

The wardens shall have the S4UIIB pcrquisiis that the> iiuwc 
have. ,x66x J. ST&inii ns Pro,.H*atwHS 44 Pr«xnta(wHe\ for 
his visitation, at supra, w hu h is a uerqinsit tir profit nf his 
.Spiriiuall Jurisdiction i6qt T. H{Af /m*etft 

p. IxMi, That part of their Cfffiie that enaMed them to 
leceive several Admiralty Perquisites und Druns. 1693 
Lutthul Briel Rel (tSs?) Ul. t/> Colonel CnrthUmr, 
Gov emour of Bermudas ls to lie allowed ^ 51 o jier annum, 
besides the iierquisites of hit gf.veriimeitt 1759 Kohvk i - 
SON H/st, Scoi I i 13 When the officers of the Crown 
received startely any s Jary iMrstden the fees ami perquisites 
of their offiLe. 1765 BtAt KS 1 unk Cowm, 1 . 1 v, 219 I he queen 
IS iiUitled to nil antient pert{Utoite railed queen-{;4>ld, or 
avrufu regtnsr, xixs Autobtec^ Wks 1859 I 66 

There shall be no establishment of oftiters .with cither 
salaries or perquisites. x8te BvLtnv. Brown Mivetui 
Passages ix. xai The meat ofiered ni Aacrtfice was m Mine 
measure the perquisite of the prn^t, 
fig, 

*7<^ Vanbrvch Cottfd 1. iii, Ah, Flippanta, the per* 

3 mules of quality are of an unspeakable value 1 *7»a 
tDwsoN hpCii No 469 r x To an honeet Mind the best 
Perquisites of a Place axe the Advantages it ttivLV a Man of 
doing Good, 2897 Wesim, Goa, »i Apr. »i4 Tho King 
IHumbertl seems to have treated the matter {auempt to 
Assasviratc himj very coony» remarking, * It is only one ol 
the hule perqumtes of my traded 



PEEQXriSITE. 

c. Any article that has served its primal y pur- 
pose, or that IS supposed to be no longer in use, 
which IS customarily left to subordinates, atten- 
dants, employees, or servants to turn to iJieir own 
profit, or which they claim a cnstomaiy right to 
take or * pick up ’ for their own use 
Such are the fierquisites of an executioner or hangman, of 
valets, ladies' maids, cooks, college ‘scouts employees or 
assistants m any work m which there tends to be some 
waste or superfluity 

^1709 Prior Widow ^ Cat 39 Was it fit To make my 
cream a perquisite, And steal, to mend your wages? Z735 
SoMCRViLLE Ctoe ii. 283 These claim the Pack, the bloo^? 
Perquisite For all then Toils 1853 ‘ C Bede ’ Verdant 
Green i vi, Verdant discovered the extended meaning of the 
word perquisites [among college servants] 1853 Prescott 
Phthp //, I I vu. 100 The pillage of a place taken by storm 
was regarded as the perquisite of the soldier. x86x Smiles 
EngineersW 196 The lightermen claimed as then righl the 
perquisites of * wastage ' and * leakage and they tome care 
that these two items should include as much as possible. 

d A gratuity expected or claimed by some 
employees, waiteis, servants, and the like, from 
those to whom they perform services m connexion 
with the duties for which they are employed \ a 
customary ' tip ^ 

1721 Amherst Ter}se Fil No 42 (i^S4) 222 Most candi- 
dates get leave of the proctor, by paying his man a ciown, 
(which IS call’d his perquisite,) to chuse their own examiners. 
1727 Gay Begg li, Your father's perquisites for the 
escape of prisoners must amount to a considerable bum 111 
the year 1803 Cemor 1 Mar, 33, I would meet another 
objection, namely, that what is given to servants at inns is 
not to be looked upon as wages, but as perquisites X84X 
W H. Ainsworth Old St Pauls 335 A party of choristers 
were demanding ‘ spur-money ' of him— an exaction which 
they claimed as part of their perquisites. 

e. More vaguely; The emoluments or income 
from any office. 

Prob so called first in cases where the income consisted 
solely or mainly of casual leceipls or gratuities. 

X7Z9 Hearme Collect (O, H S ) 111 . 4x3 Dr Hudson made 
, [me] second Keeper of the Bodleian Libraiy with Liberty 
allow’d of being Keeper of the Anatomy Schoole on 
purpose to advance the perquisites of the Place which are 
very inconsiderabje. 1784 Cowper Task vi, 848 Where he 
that fills an office, shall esteem Th’ occasion it presents of 
doing good More than the perquisite 
t4. concr. An adjunct, appiutenance, or proper 
accompaniment of anything, Ohs 
[1494 Will o/W, StanboroHgh (Somerset Ho.), Item lego 
dicte ecclesie .uiium crateiem argenteum ad fabneandum 
exinde novam crucein argenteam cum aliis perquesitis] 
X667 Plpvs Dtary 22 Aug,, My wife very fine to day, in 
her new suit of laced cufls and perquisites x686 tr Chai din's 
Trav, Peisia 383 Casbin..the City is much decay'd, and 
, .It has lost all those Perquisites that set foith the Pomp 
and Giandeur of a sumptuous Court. 

Jig A thing to which one has the sole right 
X793 Wolcott (P Pindar) Ep, to the Pope Prol 8 King- 
making unto man is justly given, Once the great per- 

J uisite indeed of Heaven. X838 Prescott Ferd^ ^ Is (1846) 
f IX 452 The government kept a most jealous eye upon 
what It regarded as its own peculiar perquisites 1877 Black 
Green Past xxv (1878) 198 Assaults on seats [in parliament] 
deemed even more a personal perquisite than his own, 

6 . atink and Com^. 

xjiz {title) The Perquisite Monger 1731 Gent! Mag. I 
100 The modern practice of perquisite-taking, which he 
says may be stiled a skieen for bribery. 1809 E S. Barrcit 
Seiiittg Sun 1 , 94 The perquisite-mongers.. blow out the 
candles with all ex^dition, to save as much as possible for 
themselves X899 l>atly NffwsTQ July 5/2 Ihis method.* 
does away with the abominable perquisite system. 
[Perquisite, a.^ error for Jreregziistle see List 
of Spurious Words.] 

Pe*rquisited, fl!. rare--^, [f. Perquisite + 
-ED 2.] Having or receiving perquisites ; * tipped ’ 
^1743 Savacb m Johnson Life, If perquisited varlets 
frequent stand. And each new walk must a new tax demand. 
Ferquisition (poikwizi’/an). [a. Y.J&rgutsi- 
iion (15th c. in Godef, Cmnpl\ ad. medL. 
gutsttiM-effi) from L. perqmy^e ; see Pebquirb ] 
+ 1 . The gaining or obtaining of something 
otherwise than by inheritance . cf. Perquisite sb, 
I. Obs. ran, 

1461 Rolls of Path V 490/2 Pardons made by any of 
the seid late pretended kynges, to any Body or persons^ for 
purchace.peiquisicioii or reccyvyng of any of the premisses 
b. The exaction of perquisites, nonce-use, 

X834 Tail's Mag, I 632A Even criminal judicature flinm 
its scarlet robe over the sm of perquisition , Newgate itsmf 
claims ‘ something above wages ' for its turnkeys, something 
known by the name of ‘ garnish 

2 . A thorough or diligent search ; careful mvesti- 
gation or inqiury; spec, (after French use), a domi- 
ciliary or other search ordered by law foi the dis- 
covery ofa person, or of incriminating d ocuments,etc. 

x6xx CorcR,, Perquisition , a perquisition, diligent search, 
or serious inquine x6a6 T, H[awkins] Causstn's Holy 
Crt. 303 The second [degree of good prayer] is, the per- 
quisition, to wit, the search of ventyes. X744 Berkeley 
Sh IS § 126 So fugitive as to escape all the filtrations and 
perquisitions of the most nice observers 1793 Sir M, Eden 
m Ld, Auckland's Corr (1862) HI, X09 Orders were given 
by the Government, to make the most exact perquisitions 
after him. 1839 James Louis XIV, IV. 41 Pa^ .fomd 
during the Perquibitions in Normandy 1898 Wesim. Gaz, 
y July 9 A A perquisition was made at the house of Madame 
Esterhazy. .but with no result, 

t Perqm'SitirOt Ok, rare'^K [ad. L. type 
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^perquisUlDum^ f perquisU-um Perquisite see 
-iVE.] « Perquisite sb, 3 

c Wyclif Wks (z88o) 393 ]?e clerkis han many grete & 
smale perquisitiuys 

Fexquisitor (psikwi zitpi) [a. L perqmstioi, 
agent-n from perqmrere see Perquire Cf F. 
perqtastieur [Oiesme, 14th c. in Godef. Comply 
= a] fa. A thorough searcher Ohs, rara—^, 
b. The onginal acquirer of an estate to which his 
descendants have succeeded , the fiist purchaser . 
cf. Perquisite sb i, rare 
1656 Blount Glossogr , Perquistlor{l,&t) an enquirer, or 
diligent searcher azB6j Chief Justice Woodward m 
Roberts’s Appeal, 39 Penn St Repts 420 This proviso is 
a legislative recognition of the general common lawpiinciple 
of descents, that inheiitable blood is only such as flows from 
the^rquisitor of the estate 

tPerqmBqui*lian,fl 5 . Obs, mnee-wd [fPER- 

4 + L. qutsqmh-de trifles, iubbish+ -an cf. Quis- 
QUILIAN ] Thoroughly liifling or worthless. 

1647 Ward Simp Coblerak The very pettitoes of infirmity, 
the gyblets of perquisqmlian toyes. 

Perradial (paiji^'*dial), a Zool [f. Per- 
BADi-us + -al; cf radial] Pei taming to the 
peif-add-i or pnmary rays of a hydrozoaa 01 other 
coelenterate , primal ily radial. 

x88o E, R, Iankcster m Nature/^ Mar 4x^/1 An organ 
may be per-radial, inter radial, or adradial m position 
i88x — in Encycl. But Xll 558/2 The eight aims of the 
disc and their tentaculocysts are [four] penradial and [four] 
interradial x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anvn Life 717 
(Ctenophora) The funnel gives oiigin to two ‘penadial* 
vessels Ibid, 781 (Hydrozoa Acraspeda) Four of them, the 
peri adtal tentacles, . . correspond to the four angles of the 
mouth, four others, the mterradial tentacles, second in 
development, to the centres of the squaie sides of the mouth, 
and tlie remaining eight adradial tentacles occupy the 
intervals between the per- and mterradial. 

Perradiate (p3i|r^»*ditf*t), v [f. Pee- i + 
Raiiiate V ] irans To radiate through ; to pene- 
trate or inteisect with rays. 

1839 Bailly Fesius X, (1848) 105 All dark things biightened, 
all contrariants blent ; And truth and love, perradiating life, 
Be the new poles of nature. Ibid xix. 218 The stars, Per- 
radiated each like thunderbolts, Stand clustered into omni- 
formal spheies 

II Ferradius (pwir^* di»s), Zool, PI. -ii (-iioi) 
[mod.L , f. Per- 4 + Radius ] Each of the primary 
rays or radiating parts of certain coelenteiates. 

x88o E. R. Lankester in Nature 4 Mar 414/1 The first 
four radii [of a discomedusan hydrozoanj to ap^ar in the 
course of the giowth fiom a simpler phase of development 
are called the per-radii, the next four (between these) the 
inter-radii, the next eight between these the adradii. 
Ferraibase, obs. form of Paraphrase sb, 
Ferralmg, erron, form of Parpalling, 

Ferre, obs. f. Pberv^ ; var. Porray Obs , pottage. 
Ferre, perree, var. Perrie Obs , jewellery, 
Ferregal, variant of Parigal Obs, 
t Ferreptation. Obs raie'^^, [n. of action 
from L per-reptare to creep or crawl through ] 

1656 Blount Glossogr,t Pe^eptatioUf a creeping into 
every corner, a diligent searching 

Perrerer, var. Perrier Obs, Ferrewig, obs. 
f Periwig. Ferrey, var. Perris, Perry i and 2 , 
POBRAY Obs,, pottage. Ferriage, -agua, 
-aguer, -augre, -awger, obs. ff. Piragua. 
fPerndioulous, Ok, rare-^ [f L.per- 
rldicul-tis (f. Per- 4 4- rtdtculus laughable) + -ous,] 
Thoroughly ridiculous 

c x6oo limon ii. v, I hate these perridiculous asses Whose 
braines con tame, noe, not one ounce of witte. 
tPeTriCj p6’rry. Obs, Chi^Kypoet, Forms; 
a. 4-5 (6) perre, 4-5 peiree, -ey, -eye, (4 perey, 

5 pere, pirre, 6 pyrre) J3. 4-5 perrye, -le, 5~6 
perry, (5 pery). y 5 pierrye, 6 pxerrie, (9 
piene). [a Qi^,pterrie^ pierte (Godefroy), syn- 
copated form of pterreritf OF. perrene^ f. pierre 
stone + •erte , see -bry i. 

The syncopated form is evidenced in i4-x6th a in Godef i 
app Anglo Fr must have had Petrie (from perrerie, 
perVrie,per'ne) as the source of 14th c ME. perrie, pertye, 
whence later perry. In the forms perrd (the earliest and 
most frequent in ME ), perree, perrey, the termination 

is not easy to account for. (r F perre, pa, pple used 
sbst , cf Pr peyrat •— L peiratum) The late isth and 
x6th c. foims pierrye, pteme followed later French ] 
Precious stones or gems collectively ; jewellery. 
a, c X330 R, Brunne Chrotu IVace (Rolls) 10042 A riche 
corounal wij> perre c 1350 Will Paleme 53 In gode clo)7es 
of golda-greked ful riche Wibperrey and pellure pertelyche 
toberiittes. 13 , Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS xxviii. 66 
Heie perle, of al perey )?e pns X377 Lanol. P PL B. x 32 
Al be precious perre bat m paradys wexeth [» peiree, 
pere, perrie, perreye], c 1386^ Chaucer Monk s T 315 She 
was al clad in perree \v,rr perre, perrye, perry] ^d m 
gold. CX430 Lydg. Mttu /’tfzwz (Percy Soc) 46 Rycbe 
attyres of stonys and perre Inme bej. ^1450 Erh Polons 
327 Rychely sche was cladd, In golde and ryc^ perre \rivte 
tree] [xfiSS Lydgate's Citron, Troy 11 xi. Gj/i And all 
aboue reysed was a see, Ful cuiyously of stones and perre 
[so MS c 1425] x5S8 — ISochas viil xxii. 14 b, With royal 

rubies, gold, stones, nor pyrre ] 

fl. ? 1370 Robt Ctcyle 268 Alle was set with perrye {rime 
crystyant^]. 1386 Will Sir R Grene (Somerset Ho.), 
Capucium de perry 1390 Gower Cott^ 1 . 143 F^r cloth of 
gold and for perrie. Which him was wont to magnefie. ? a 1400 
Morfe Arth, 2461 Appayrellde with perrye and pretious 
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stone«! 'fc 1473 Sqr lowe Degre 719 Ye ware the pery on 
your head ? 12x500 Chester PI iv 93 Therfore liotse, 
hariies, and perye, As Mes for my digmtie. The tythe of yt 
I take of thee <7x560 Hiyw a Merckande 51 in HazI 
E P P, I 198 Heboghtehurperry tohnr hedd Of saphers 
andofrubeysred. 

7 148Z Caxton Godeffroy xl 78 As moche as two myghty 
men myght susteyne of pierrye a 1541 Wyatt Faithful 
Icmergfaeth hts Mistress hts heart Poems (1815) 152 , 1 can- 
not give broaches nor rings, , Pieme, nor pearl, orient and 
clear. [x88o Contemp Rev. Mai. 421 All this fine piene, 
The nches of the land and of the sea ] 

Perrie, obs, form of Perry \ Pibrie, a squall, 
t Pew?ier. Obs, Also 5 perrerer, perierer, 
7 pener. [a, OF (i2-i3th c in Hatz.- 

Darm., now pierrier) =» Sp. pedrero. It peU‘ierej 
repr a L type ^petrdnusj and parallel to OF. 
pembre, medL. petrdna (Du Cange) m same 
sense, denv. of L petra, F pierre stone; cf. 
Petbaby and Pedrero ] ong A ballistic engine 
or cannon for discharging stones; later, a small 
gun with which ships weie armed *=* Pedrero. 

c 1400 tr Secreia Secret , Gov Lmdsk xxi If bou shall 
assayll castels, vse Instrumentz castyng stones, as Mangoles 
01 Perrerers x48x Caxton GodeJ^oy clxxiv 257 They 
dyde do make engyns, penereis, Magonneauls, castellys, 
chattes 1524 in Hakluyt's Voy (1599) ^ 79 Aitillerie of 
the Turkes cannons perriers of brasse, that shot a stone 
of tliiee foote and a halfe 1643 Lane Tracts X74 The noise 
of 9 canon and 2 peners x6p6 Phillips (ed s), Perriers, 
a small sort of Great Guns that shoot Stones, carried by 
Piivateers. [x88s C. W C. Oman Art of War 57 Against 
walls fifteen to thirty feet thick, the feeble perneres, 
catapults, and so forth, beat without perceptible effect,] 
FerriBrie, var Pierreeie Obs Ferril, obs f. 
Peari;, Peril. Ferriment, Perritore, Perri- 
■wig,Perriwinkle,Ferroohiomi,obs ff. Pedi- 
meitTjParitor, Periwig, Periwinkle, Parochiaw 
t Perrogate, z/ Obs rat 6 "^° [f. ppl. stem of 

L perrogdre to ask one after another ] 

x6a3 CocKERAM 11, To Desire a Hung heartily, 

Perron (perpn, or as F, jlpiron). Also 4 
peroun, 5 peron [a F peiron (iithc. inLittre) 
5= Pr pet^Oj peiron, Vi, peirone large stone, great 
rock, f L. petra, F pierre stone.] 

1 . A large block or solid erection of stone, witli 
or without steps, used as a platfoim, the base of 
a market-cross, a sepulcliral znonuinent, etc. 

C1380 Sir Ferttmh 4429 Out of be tour )>an cam he doun. 
And set hym on an heyj peioun. Y-mad as a chayre 1470- 
85 M-Kusun Arthur X v 419 Tne Peron that Merlyn had 
made to fore whei e sue Lancyor was slayne ibid, Ixxxvii 
568 The peron and the graue besydes Camelot CX530 Ld. 
Berners Arth, Lyt Bryi (18x4) X33 There was pyght in 
the myddes of the felde a giete perron, wheron there was 
hangmge a riche and a goodly shelde [x6xx Cotgr , Per- 
ron also, a square Base of stone, or mettall, some hue or 
SIX foot high, whereon, in old time, Knights errant placed 
some discourse, challenge, or pioofe, of an aduenture ] 

b spec, (see quot.). 

1863 Kirk Chas Bold I. vii. 297 Li^ge ,.In the centre 
of the Square, on a pedestal of several steps stood a pillar. 

The Perron— \ egarded as an emblem of the civic organi- 
zation — was an object of patriotic reverence and affection. 
Ibid II. li 450 

2 . Arch A platfomi, to which one ascends by 
steps, in front of a church, mansion, or other large 
buildmg, and upon which the door or doors open , 
sometimes applied to a double flight of steps 
ascending to such a front door. 

[c 1475 Partenay 4974 And when that Gaffray was descendid 
tho. At the perron longe bode not in J>at place, At castell 
finding hys fader by grace ] 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's 
Treat, Arc/ut, I. 129 By Perron we mean an Ascent or 
Elevation given to the Entrance of a Building The Portail 
. of a Church or any other great Building ought to have 
a Perron. 1843 Thackeray Ir, Sk Bk \ \ 39 Whiskey- 
and-water was ordered, which was drunk upon the Perron 
befoie the house 1862 Lvtton Sir Story xxi, An imposing 
pile, with, grand perron (or double flight of stairs to the 
entrance). 1864 Sib F Palgrave Norm 4* Eng III ai 
Standing on the lofty Perron of the tall Ducal Palace 1898 
QuiLLBR-CoucH Steoenson's St Ives 306 The landlord wel 
corned us on the perron. 

Ferroquet, p. auk ; see Parakeet, Paroquet. 
Ferrore, obs. form of Pardre. 
tPerrosiu. Obs, Foims. 5 perrosin, -yn, 
6 perosxn, -en, pirrosyn, 6-7 perrosou, 7 per- 
-rosin. [app, a corruptiou of AF. *peis-resin « 
OF. pm- or potx-resin * the resin of turpentine * 
(Liltrd). Cf. PiTCH-BESiir ] An old name for a 
resin of some kind, app, the dry resin obtained 
from pine trees ; colophony 
CX4S0 M E. Med. Bk (Hcinnch) 173 Tak hre quarterons 
of dene rosyn, & a quaiteron of CTod peirosyii, & half 
a pounde of good oile de olyue Ibid 174 As sone as py 
rosyn & ]py perrosyn beth molten & relented 1545 Rates m 
Customs Cj b, Perosen the C pound xuu, iiiitf xs^ T 
Gale Antidot 11 Boyie Rosyne, Pirro^ and 
Waxe, with four vnee of deare suet x6oo Svemsyr Country 
Farms i. iv ii The best are made of aller tree, fine tree, 
or pine tree, out of which disulleth perrosen [Fr ong dnquel 
sort la poix resine]. x6ox Holland Pliny II i8x Taken 
in wine with dry per-rosni [resina steed], it [sphagnos] 
causeth one most speedily to make watei Ibid. 182 Of 
the dry per-rosins [in sicco genere\ those are in most request 
which be white, pure, transparent, or cleare, quite throu^ 
Feirot, variant of Pebit Obs,^ tnmuLe weight 
Ferrotatoiy (pwird^a-taton), a„ [f. Pee- i + 

91 - a 
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Rotatoet.J Passing through a series of terms or 
objects as if arranged in a circle, so that one passes 
from the last immediately to the first again. 
iS^o in Ce/ti, DicU 

Perrofcine (peifltrn) \pi.JS,perroime^i Pcrrot^ 
name of the inventor.] A machine for printing 
calico in colours by means of wooden blocks 

1839 Urb Diet The Perrotine is a machine for 

executing bloclc>printiug by mechanical power X8B3 R 
Haldanc Wofkshop RcceUts Ser Ji 211/1 Print on the 
white and red discharges with the periotine, or with a two- 
colour cylinder machine 
t Perrour, obs. form of pATtuns. 
rtiaoo'So Alexandir 1536 Poudird with peiiy was perrour 
& omire. 1350 Bale Image Both Ch 111 Bbbiv. Iheyr 
copes perrours, and chysibilles, whan tliey bee in theyr 
prelately pompeus sacrifices 

Pea:ruo!k(e, -ruke, perruque . see Peruke. 
Perruquerian (peT2Me*nan),it nonce~wd [f. 
next : see -Ay.] Of or pertaining to a peiriiqmei 
1836 Dickens Bos, Boarding House i, The shining 
locfe of those chef d’oeuvres of perruquerian art. 
llPerruquier (pen^ky^) Also 8 peruquier, 
rarely anglicized as Pehttkibr, q v [Fr , f. /dr- 
ritque Peruke] One who makes, dresses, or 
deals m perukes , a wig-maker. 

1753 Foote Eng tfi Pans i i, All the fraternity of 
men makers, tailors, pcrruquiers, hatters, hosiers 1837 
Thackeray 11, The tailor .exposed bis head 

to the .perruquier’s gaze xSSaScnjT Ballani ine 
viii 85, I remember a fashionable penuquier being tried 
many j ears ago 

t Perry ^ peiy, pirie. Obs. Forms, a. i 
pinse, pirga, pyrise, 1-5 Pirie, pyrie, 5 pure, 
piry(0, pyry(e, pirry, purye, 7 pyrne. & 4-5 
pexie, -y(0, 5 pere, pereye, 6 peme, perrey 
(peaarie). [OE. pifge, ptriie^ ptrtc, pyne, wk 
fem , of obscure formation, taken by Fogalscher 
to represent a late L. type *ptf'ea, *pena (sc. 
arbartiee)) from a late L. adj. *ptte~us, ^perc-us, 
i.pirttiUi Rom./^?‘tt pear, (liut no trace of such 
adj. has been found in L, or Rom.) 

The historical series pvi%e, pme,pene^peme, *perry, is 
exactly parallel to that of mirree, mine, mene, meme, 
merry, the x in both hccoining e befoie r, which again was 
doubled after the short vowel,] 

A pear-tree; sometimes distinctively the wild 
pear-tree, atinb. 

937 in Birch Cart Sax. U 429 Jlaiion up on stream 
midde weardne up on ba jjyrian Ibid III 586 Aiid- 
lang die on pyngan of ) 7 aere pyrizan on Ixine loiigan 
apuldre cxooo j^lfric Gloss in Wr-WuLker 137/37 
Pints, pinge, — Gram* vii, (Z ) 20 Hac ptrus )>eos pyrige, 
hoc pirum seo peru 13 Seityn Sag (W) 555 A fair 
gardin, Ful of appel tres, and als of pine, Foules soiige 
theiinne murie 13$* Langl. P PI A. y x6 Pines and 
Plomtres weore passchet to he groimde CX386 Chaucer 
Mereh T. 937 Thus I lete hyra si tie vp on the pyrie [v.rr 
purye, pyrye, Pyry, pirry, pue, pine] 139B Trevisa Barth. 
Be P R XVII 11 (Tollem. MS ), As whan a pery is graffid 
on an appeltre. att^zs Cursor M yj frunj Of good pue 
com gode perus 14 Voc, in Wr.-'Wulcker 603/1 1 Piretum, 
anglice Pereye. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush (1586) 
87 b, You may graffe the Apple upon the Perrey, the Haw- 
thorne, Plome tree, Servisse tree, Poplar. Willowe and 
Peare 137B Lyte Dodoens vi xxxi, 607 High as a Perrie, 
or wilde Peare tree 1601 Holland Phny I. 474 There be 
some Pyrries and Apple trees that bring forth fruit twice 
ayeare 

atti lb 14 Songs <5* Cat oh xxxi (W ai ton Cl ), To gry ffyn 
here a gryf of myn pery tre. 1523 Fitziierb Hud> 137 
A pere or a wardeyn wold be grafied in a pyrre slock X586 
W Webbb Eng Poetne (Arb) 76 Now Mehboee ingiafi: 
pearie stocks, sette vines in an order 1603 Stow Saw 48 
That he should buy cerlame perie plants. 


Perry 2 (pen) Forms* 4 pereye, ?piri, g 
peirrie, pirre, g-fiperre, pirrey, 6 pane, pirne, 
6-7 p0ry(e, perrie, 7 perrey, pyrrey, -le, piry, 
< 5 - perry, [ME, purtye, a OF /^;^(i3-i6tli c.), 
perey (14th c in Godef ) ‘—late I4. type ^pejaiiim, 
f. late L pha^'L ptnm pear,] A beverage 
resembling cider, made from Uiejiuce of pcaiE ex- 
pressed and fermented. 

1315 Shorehari Poems 1 205 Ine wine me ne may, Inne 
sipere, ne inne pereye \rtme reneye] 1362 Langl. I\ PL A, 
^ 134 Peiii Ale and piriwhit heo poureae to gedere c 1440 
Promp, Paty 394/1 Perie, drynke, pii elum c 1480 Hcnry- 
soN Jest Cies, 441 Tak mowlvt breid, peirrie, and ceder 
^^*483 Catk. Angl 281/2 Pirrey (Pirre), piietnm 
1577 Harrison England ii. vi (1877) j, x6i A kind of diinke 
made, .of pwres is named pinie x 377-87 Hoi ins Hrn C/iron 

ITT ^«mrr/w TTyv»to<» W _ 


The gieat Pear plantations, planted for the making 
of Perry in those places where Vines cannot prosper, 2765 
Blackstonb Comm 1 . vm. 319 Excise at first laid upon , . 
me makers and venders of beer, ale, cyder, and perry 1840 
Cottager's Man 5 in Libr, U. Kn,,Hnsb Header, perry, 
wines might easily be cfiitamed by an additional half acre. 

b atirib and Comb, as perry farmer, perry pear, 
1836 Pewiy Cycl. V 230 The cider and perry farmer will 
feel Ae benefit of this. 1896 yrttl R Hotiieuli Sac Nov. 
208 One of our oldest perry peais, the Longland, equals the 
well known Catillae for stewing. 

Perry 3, variant of Perbie Obs , jewellery. 
Perry 4, variant of Pjreib, gust of wind. 
Perryall, Perrygryne^ Perrywig, obs. ff. 
Pair-bovae, Peregrine, Periwig. 


Pereaife, -saive, obs. forms of Perceive 
P ersalt, per-salt (psasglt, -59 It). Chem. 
[f. Per- 5 -I- Salt.] A salt formed by combination 
of an acid with the peroxide of a metal. 

1820 Faraday Exp Res x 30 The per salts give it 
[rhubarb papei] an olive-green-tiut, while the proto salts 
produce no change, 1836-9 Todd Cycl Anal II 504/1 A 
sub-phosphate, which on reaching the lungs became a per- 
salt VUb'^UaidwicKsPfwtogr Chem (ecT Taylor) 61 1 'lee 
Ammonia .usually throws down a led Sesquioxide from the 
Persalts of Iron. 

Persan, -sante, obs foims of Persian. 
fPersanate, v. Obs. [f. L. pendndt-, ppl, 
stem oipersdndrc to cure completely, f. Per- 2 + 
smmre to heal ] trans To cure perfectly 
1623 in CocKERAM 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp 431 
Telephus wounded by Achilles was thereby persanated 
Persand, -sant, -sauut, valiants of Peuceant 
Obs , piercing Persar, obs, form of Piercer 
t Persa'tanizey Obs, raie^^ [f Per- 2 
+ Satanize ] traits. To possess thoroughly with 
or by Satan 

1857 Truths Cath, Relig (cd 4) 178 His [Luther's] asset- 
Lion IS 'that Zuinglius, and all who adhctc to his docinuc, 
aie inbatamzed, supersatanized and persatanized 

Persaue, -sawe, -sayue, obs ff. Perceive. 
Perscriie, obs. f. Parish, Perish v,, Pierce. 
tPerscri*be, v Obs laie [ad. L. /(?/*- 
scnbhe,i Vnvir 1,2 + sertbere to iiaiis To 
write out, write or describe at length 01 m full. 

1538 Leland N, Y Gift in Itm, I. p xxii, [Ihou] that 
from tyme to tyme hath with gieate Diligence . pei scribed 
the Actes of yowr mosle noble Pra:dcccbbor&, and the Fur- 
tunes of this your Realme 

Fersemtation (poibki/d^* Jon), [a. obs. F. 
perscnitation (early 16th c), ad. L, peiscnltd- 
tidn-em, noun of action f fcrscrnldre see PhR- 
SORUTE ] A thorough searching or iiivesligalion ; 
caieful scrutiny, examination. 

1603 Florio Monlmgne i xxii. (1632) 51 The fir^t and 
nniversall reasons are of a hard peiscrutaliun 1678 R 
RfossELL] tr. Geber ii, 1 i 111 27 Void of Ingenuity in every 
PerscnUation 1843 Carlylb Past 4- Pr ii, vui, huch 
guessing, visioning, dun perscrutation of tlie momentous 
future ' 

So Persern tate v trans., to make a careful or 
thorough investigation , 'j* Persoruta’tov [a L« 
(post-cl.) perscnltdtor], one who investigates 
thoroughly (Blount Ctossogr, 1656), 

1900 A. Lang in (ToNfm/ Rexi Dec 789^/6 had all savage 
languages perscrulated by new Bopps and Kuhns. 

h Ferscru te, S'. Obs. laie [a obs F per- 
sender, ad. L peiscrutdre, f Per- 2^-scrniiJie =» 
scrutdrl to search clobcly, examine.] tram. To 
search carefully ; to scrutinize thoroughly, 
rtx^sBooRDB (/z/ 4 ?) The pryncypleb of Aslronamye, the. 
whiche diligently perscrutyd is in maner a pionosticac>on 
to the worldeb end 1547 — Intrad. JCnowl vii. (1870) 144 
Vf they baue reason to petscrute the mater 
i FersOy sL^ Obs. F orms : 4-(5 pi. Perses, 
-IS, 5-6 sing Pers. Also [pi ) 4-5 Persoos, -eis, 

5 -les, Peroys, -eys: see Parsi*e. [a. OF. 
Perses pi. L Persds, in nom. Persx Persians 
(whence, also, OE. had Perse^ pi. Pet seas') ] A 
Persian , pi. Peuians. 

[C893 K AEifreu Oros ii v § 2 pa wasron tUa Perse mid 
hambwibe gee^^sade Ihid, On Pcr&ciim] 138* Wyllip 
Dan, V 28 Thi kyngdam is departed, and is ^oven to Mcdis j 
andloPersib X398 '1 acvisA AVrr/// Be P R xv. cxviii 
(MS Add. 27 9441, paler Nciiiroth pe gcauiit went ..and j 
iau3t Jie perses [o t Persisl to woischepe |h 5 soiine 1552 
LYNOEbAY Monaicke 3783 The ram with iiornis two, I 
Comparit tyll Pers and Mede, all so 1368 BtDiB(Bibhops'j 
Dan VI 12 The lawe of the Medeb and I’erseb tiMt 1 
altercth not. 1 

FeTSe (p3Js), a and j/;2 atih Forms 4-6 ’ 
pers, 4peroe, peers, (5 per 8 ke),( 5 peir 8 , 5, 7-porse. ^ 
[ME a OF, pets, -t?, = Pr. pets, It. pet so .—late L. i 
peisus (mmedL, Du Cange) , see Nole below.] 

In early writers, Blue, bluish, bluish-grey ; lu later ] 
wiiteis often taken (after Ilalmn) as a dark obscure 
blue or purplish black , also sh. as name of the 
colour, or of a stuff of the colour. 

7 a Chaucer Rom, Rose 67 It hath hewes an hundred ' 
payr, Of gras « floures, iiidc and pers, And many hewex ful ^ 
dyvers «3j® — 439 In sangwyn and in pers he t lad 1 

wnsal Ibid 617 A long surLOtc of pers vp on he hadt * 
1438 Bk Alexander Ct (llann. Cl ) 107 (Flowers) Purpur, ’ 
bloncat, pale & perb ^2500 Melusinc 126 The eldest , * 
hath one eye redde, & that other ey is perskc & blew. ' 
1513 Douglas Mneis xii. Prol 206 Helialdand ihame xa . 
mony dmera hew, Sum pers, sum paill, bum burnet, .ind 
blew. 1638 Phillips, Perse, sky colour. 1848 J. A. 
Carlyle ir Dante's Inferno (1849) 78 The water was darker 
far than perse \bnia moltopiu che perseCi 1884 Vern Lpb i 
huphorion II, Whirled incesbantly m the perse, dark, I 
stormy air * t 

b. Comb as f perseblewe 

^ffj49o Botoner Htn {1778) 88 Cum tribus robis de purpyre 

{Note The Romanic word was perh. aback-fonnation from « 
Persia, or L. Perses Persians, Persieus Persian. Med h, j 
nad also, in same sense, pet sens, and perstens (lC Perske 
above). Du Cange approves of the view of Acansiub that 
perseiisw^ a denv. ot pi.? so, Ital, name of marjoraui, refer- j 
nng to the colour j others would explain j^rsreu? as peach- ’ 
coloured, (romperstca Peach (itself from Persiens Pcru.iti) 


In iElfiJc’s Gloss (Wr-WiiLker 161/29) 1 . pci sens is 
glossed bLhven, 1 e. light blue. But Flono i6xt makes It. 
pet so ‘a darke or bl icke mourning colour, some take it for 
the colour of dead Marioiam Some have also vsed it fur 
a Peach colom ’ Cf. V akte Convito iv, xx 14 11 peiso I 
un colore misto di purpiireo e di ncro, nui viiice il nero 
See alw Littrc as to range of meaning in Frem h, and P 
Toynblc Dante Studies 314 The colour pet se in Dante and 
other medial val writers.] 

Perse, obs. foim of pAiiaiE, Pierce 
II Fersea (p5 Jw«i) [D , a. Gr. vepata.] a. 
Ancunt Rlythol, Name of a batrctl friut-bearing 
tree m Egypt and Persia, b. In Dot , a genus of trees 
and shrubs, N O. Lauiaicsa, common m liopical 
America and the '^^'est Indies, of which one species, 
P g^iaiissttna, proJuccbthe Avocado or Alligiator 
pear. Also Penea-tu'C, 

t6ox Hollanij Pliny xv \iu, The true Pci’sca is fai dlf- 
feient from the IVath-tree Persua, and beartth fuut like 
vnlo Sebesun, of colour red. 1706 Piiir i irs, (Gi ) 

a Tree that grows in ICgypt like a Pu.ich trn‘, .uul lusirs a 
Fruit of the Ihgnesb of a Peai or Apple (1846 I.lNni 1 Y 
reg Aingd 537 The fiuit (if Pcrsca gratissmi.t, so imith 
esteemed in the West Indies uiului the name of tl«* A^ouMU> 
ptar ] 1838 C W Ooomvm 111 C a/nbi /* » dl hhe 1 ( (picsis 

to have the pci sea Irecscut down. 1877 A. B. F.hwarms l/p 
Ndu xil 317 Hie s.'icrcd b.iwk silling in the lciuk of a f, in- 
shaped persea tree jSosSirJ. W D.xwson 111 
July 60 [The tree of life) tepiesunlud by dillercnt h(K»ies, 
as the palm, the banyan, iIil persea, the oak, .the mistktoe. 

•| PeTsecate, v, Obs, niic^^ [i. iqd stem of 
L. pctsccdie to cut tlnoiigh, f Per- 1 -f .seu'uc to 
cut.] (bee qiiot.) Ilericc also | Porseca tion. 
16*3 CocKFRAM, Pei saate, to ml, Pem\ alum, a t uUing, 

Fersecute (]»o*is/'ki/7t),z^ Alsofiporaoquutfo, 
-kuto, puTsccute. [a. F, pcisAutc i (Oresme, 
14 th c), f L penccut-, piil. stem ol peisequl to 
l^ursnc, follow witli lifcstility or malignity, f, 1*EU- 
I, 2 + scqitl to lollow. (Littre and llat/.-Daim. 
derive P , pendutUi mimed, irom pcnAtUcur,)\ 

'I*! To ]jursuc, chase, hunt, dii\c (with mi-siles, 
01 with attempts to catch, Kill, or injuie). Ob^. 

ffX477 Caxion Jason 8l>, Ia*‘i)ii and Hen ilU'i prisn uUd 
them with their aiuwcs as long; .is ility dnuti 1535 ( o\t n- 
DALC Josh vm. x^ Tluy kfit. tlic liu* stondnigi oiu 11, llut 
they imghte pt.rst.uute Istacl X55X Kohinson ti. MorCs 
Utof 11 (iCg>) *(« llieire enemies,. li iu« ptr niiletl them 
flying, some one w.iy and some an other. 1697 Uiivtiix 
VuiS. Gooig 1.416 \N itli Ilalearitk hUiigs, or (hiosMan Iluw, 
To persecute from fur the Hying Due, 

t b. To follow up, imrsue, prosecute (a bubjccl); 
to carry out, go through with, Obs, 

1346 Langli y tr. Pol J*e/g De In, ent, x viu, My piniHine 
IS unely to speak of the Iiuenur., ni»t t*< ptt.rcoU the 
pnrtiLuUis. axb6xV\i\\\v.\\'‘oiihtcs,J,ini 144 Such 

pel secutc the Metaphor loo imich. 

2 To pursue with malignancy or enmity and 
injurious aUioii; c^p to opptcss with pains and 
jjenalties for the liokhng ol a belief or opnnoti 
held to be injiii ious or heretical 
1482 Caxion 7 rcvisa's ffigdi. n 1 v. xuc 2« i* ih, [ I n fi cyned 
liym HI many lliyngcs, and m espts i.d tlmt In* slmltf not 
persecute iiti greiicui*it(.n iiKfrt x5«6TisifSi( .Malt v u 
lllLsstid aic ye uheti men sh.ilt nvyle ysui, and fK*rseciitc 
you, (Tor my sake. — John v xf» And tlurhnc Ihr nwes 
did persecute Jesus, .iml sidiitht the me.mes to *.k»- hym. 
X63X IIoHBis /.ttuat/i ill xhi .70 In a pla»e whirc the 
Civill Puiscr did petsecute, or not asMst the t hurt h. 1689 
Poi'pLi ii. I.iKAe's ist let Ddetatum i.: That the 
Cluirch of Christ shutiM tK.ts4‘(.ntL others, ,l timid never 
yet find in any of the Books of the New 'I c it.iiiicut. 1779 
llL'UKi Corr (1844) G. Though I am. a very atUthed 
son of the Churtn of Jcnglaiid, I tiittik myself lituiitd tmt t<» 
wish to pcrsecule you. *784 CimriR taU iii yv) home 
cunmgion, kind to the jMior brutes We |K.*r cut* . x83» 
'isxMsov }V/r nrU ///e 17 .Shoiihl bamfrd unions |k*i 

sccute ( >tdiuun, and induce a time When Min'U* tliMU*;ht is 
civil Clime x88o L, S t sPiii n Pope ti. 5^ ‘i he Imhef that a 
man is persectiicd by hidden conspirator^ l> une of the 
common sy mptoiiis in [iiisanily ) 

3, To Iiarass, trouble, ves, worry ; lo importune. 

X585 T. WASfirxoTitV ir AVt/w/avV Coy i. ii, [Hcl iv.u 
Liken with a grteuous sicktnts, whuli jarvcttited him so 
violently, that ineti disixiy red of ho iifc’ 1698 I* nv rn .*Ut, 
/• iHii/a P 310 By Ubouitii^; m the H**,it of ilia Day to 
get over the Mountain^, we wire iR*rst*iuted wiih Dwry 
levers. 1742 Poll Hum iv. om Hr may Plaeiie with 
Dispute, or iierseditc w*itli Kbymi. X879 ir, hU id* mill 
pgoist xlix, * Whuh is the cau as of your peisceuiing me to 
becot»usyottr wife’’ 

4. To prosecute (a iKirstm, for suit at law. 
Now only a dialectal or humorous i>ni«titution 
for Prosecute v. 


148a Carton Curiatl Peple why die by ftaude and 
tiancby^ t»tudye for to drawe from one and mhrr suelie 
wordes by whicJie they may ft* r .* cut#- them xsfio I t,u s tr. 
^ytdomsComm 271 He wyll |if*tMsute hi^ >ttitc asatrist 
me Byiihup hrANLi>y //tit. Ph io*. i« (ry.#!) 1^4/1 
Cnto in pursuit of thii» Couii-osl »ud»* duaceof Arehidiuxiu\ 
an exeellciit Lawyer, but (juor, wiui Icing obliged by hiv 
gifts and Kindness, persecuted eagerly all stich as molested 
not him only, but aiw (;f his friciws. dusU* in M. 

Line. Gloss V, *Hbe\er iv taken in t^ lUct shall be per- 
eicuted according to law, by the uartsh exfwn*** >866 
Broodbn Proinne Words Ltm. (F.. ILTki, 'Trespawmwai 
be pemecuied *. Notice near the Foss-dyke, Lnic^n. 
Hence PoTseoutedy^. a,^ Perrseoutingp^/. 
and ppl a, 

*S 4 » ^t^xyMnnneof This cmett perseentynge, 

tby» martherynge of rnnocentes. xjsv Huuwr, Penmeute^ 
parse^ulm, Bsoid xn. itAf Tb« deep- 

mouth d hoiuid Mtowing fumwcntetl crvoMin^ 
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to and fio 1709 Stanhope P a^aMf' IV iig The blasphem- 
ing, the persfecuting Saul ijSt Cowper ExMi 278 ihou 
that liast set the persecuted free 1855 PusBv Docif' J^eal 
Presence Note R 267 The new made Christian was taken 
to the persecuting Emperor Diocletian 
Perseoutee*. [f, Peusji.cute v, + -ee (= F. 

One -who is persecuted. 

x88a Auckland Notes ,?■ Jot 339, I doubt whether the 
wretches [parasites of the whale] can aflbid much domestic 
pleasuie and comfort to the persecutee 

Persecution (p5j[si'ki2?*J'on). Also 4 par- ; 5 
persecussion, >*sicution^ 6 -seg.utaouii, -QLUutioai, 
[ME perscetteton^ etc , a. pF persecution^ persecii- 
emit -gttuciou{i2ih.Q), ad. "L, persecution etn, n. of 
action from persequl to Pehsecute ] 

1 . The action of persecuting; or pursuing with 
enmity and malignity , esp the infliction of death, 
torture, or penalties for adherence to a religious 
belief or an opinion as such, with a view to the 
icpicssion or extirpation of it; the fact of being 
persecuted ; an instance of this. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter xxvi 6 If persecucyon of jie 
w orld, or temptacyons wax ageynei. me 1340 — Pr Co/esc, 
4431 Gret parbecucion jjan sal he wyrlc Agayn cristen men 
1375 Bakoour Pruce iv s His fayis Maid sic A perse- 
cucioune, On lhaiin that till hym luiTand wtr. 138a Wyclif 
J\laii V. 10 Blesaid be ihei that suffreii persecucioun for 
n^itwisiicsse [1388 pcrsecusioun] 1460 Cm^grave C/aon 
(Rolls) 64 He counceled him that he schuld sese fro the 
peisecucion of Glisten men 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's 
Conwh 115 b| At the same time diaunceth a pcr^LCUtion 
agtiinst tlie Luthenans. 1643 Sir '1 Browne Relig* Uded, 

I § 23 PcisecuLion is a had and indirect way to plant 
Religion i66s Boylc Ouas Rejlec^ v. ii (1848) 302 To 
thrive by PLisecuUon is not the inconimuiiiLahle Pieroga- 
live of Divine Truths , even Eriors do often gain by it too. 
1783 Paluy ^tor Philos vi. x 580 Persecution produces 
no sincere conviction, nor any real change of opinion, gn 
the coiUraiy, it depraves the public morals by driving men 
topievaricalion and commonly ends in agencial tho‘ secret 
infidelity 1828 Macaulay JSss t Hallant (1887) 59 lo 

S uiiish a man, because we iiifei from the nature of some 
ocliine winch lie holds that he will commit a cnnie, is 
pcisecution, and is, in every case, foolish and wicked. xWo 
Liddon in iipeclator 13 Nov 1446 In the judgment of the 
early Chrisuans, the pioccedings of Deems and Diocletian 
were persectuions To the Pagans of the day they were 
simply legal prosecutions 

b. A paiticular course 01 peiiod of systematic 
infliction of punishment duccled against the pio- 
fessois of a (religions) belief, as, the ten persecu- 
tions of the Chiistians iiiitlci the Uomati Empne, 
the Maiiaii perseaition, etc. 

1387 'J’ttiiMSA Hidden (Rolls) V iii pis eigtepe ijere of 
Dioclicuinits was ]ic firste )eie of gietc persecucioun }iat 
was under Dioclicianus in pe list and Maximianus in pe 
West C1400 Thee Kings Cologne wxvi 134 per began 
njene a newe pcisccucioLui of herusyc a^ens pe ciisten fcij?. 
1494 Fauyan Lhron iv. Ixvii 46 Seynt Alboon, at Veiolainy 
c -'1 •! I . 'c <4 * 'I of the Cliuiche, as 

V , \ P HI 1776 jM .ON DticL 4 " K, XVI. 

( I I (..I L i‘icc> ' • .u r ten persecutions has 

been determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the iiftli 
century. 1873 Hcrivenlr Zet/, TexiN» Teit 8 The last and 
most cinel of the persecutions to which believers were sul> 
jcclcd tliroiighout the Roman empire, lliat of Diocletian 

o. iiansf^ Peisistent 01 continued injury or 
annoyance Irom any source; sometimes humorously 
applied lo the annoying importunity of adviseis, 
beggars, suitors, etc 

138$ T, Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy ii xiu 48 b, Not 
altogether exempt of diucrs persecutions, as well by wanes, 
lire, pestilence, oartlujuakes, as sundry other calamines 
1603 biiAKS. Learw^m 12 lie with presented nakednesse 
out-face The Windes, and persecutions of the skie x66x 
J. Davies tr Oleariits* Voy Anibass 6 Theie it was we 
met with the first persecution of I'hcs, Gnats, and Wasps 
X803 Jane PoarER J'haddetts xi (1831) 96 While their fears 
rendered hun safe from their well meant persecution, lie 
gamed some respite from vexation 
1 2 The action of pursuing, pursuit, chise ; pur- 
suance, prosecution (of an aim, etc.) ; quest Obs 
Haa-So tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 1 33^ Crete Alexander the 
Conqueroure,,.in the persecucion of Darius [Higdcn, iii 
persequendo Darium; Trevisa, whan lie pursewed Darius] 
1647 J ER Taylor XAb Proph, xm. & 3 A hearty persecution 
of the rules of good life 

f 3 (Legal) prosecution. Ohs. rare. 

1333 Act 37 ifciu yi/ly c, ao § 3 Their lawful! accion 
demaunde or persecucion, appeles prohibicions and all other 
their lawM defences and remedies in euery suche suite 
4 . attrib., and Comb,, as persecution^fanaer^ 
mania (an insane delusion that one is persecuted). 

XB26 Syd. Smith Wks (1859) II 123/3 It »s delicious to 
the persecution*fanciers to reflect that no general bill has 
passed in favour of the Protestan t D issenters 1899 ^ lllnitt s 
Syst Med VII, 698 Even ‘persecution mania' may be an 
eaily symptom of general paralysis 
Hence Persecu tional , of or relating to per- 


secution. ^ 

1887 Alien 4- Neurol VUI. 663 Dr Robinson finds per- 
secutional delusions common as well as what lie calls 
'homicidal manta’ X89Q Allbtitfs Syst VIII 193 
Various delusions, generally of the ‘ persecutional kind 
iPerseoutive (po jsfkwitiv), a. rare [f L. 
persecute, ppl. stem of persequl + -IVB.] Of a 
persecuting character j tending or addicted to 
persecution Hence Pe*iseoutivenes». 
x6so Gauden Tears Ch iv u 396 ’Use is made of persecutive 
and compellingpower; which is rather 
*664 H.^orb Myst. Imq, n* 11. 1. 338 If the Devil bo a 


Beast, that which makes him so is the wickedness of his 
nature, his perseciitiveness of the Church of God 1814 
Scott Wtw. xxxiv, Giifillan refused to permit his followers 
to move to this profane, and even, as he said, persecuiive 
tune X864 Realm 22 June a They do more baim to real 
religion by their one sided persecutive views than all the 
Renans and Colensos in existence 

Persecutor (p 5 rsiki^tar). Also 5-6 -onr, 
6-7 -er, [ong a. AF. persecutour = F. pei slctticur, 
OF. persecutur (i2lh c.), ad L, peiseayffr-^em, 
agent-n. from persequt to Persecute , see -ok, 
-OUK. Also with -^7^ of Eng. ongin: see-EnL] One 
who persecutes; ‘one who harasses others with 
continued malignity* (J.), esp. one who harasses 
otheis on account of opinions or belief. 

1484 Caxtom Fables 0/ ^sop vi viii, We haue a grete 
enemye, whiche i!» a grete persecutour ouer vs alle. X326 
Tindale I Tim 1 13 , 1 was a blasphemar, and a persecutor, 
and a tyraunt. i6a* Burton Anat Mel. iii iv 1 iii. 
(1651) 666 Lucian, that adamantine persequutor of super, 
stition 1642 Milton Apol Smeci Wks. 1851 III 301 A 
necdlesse and jolly persecuter call’d Indifference X776 
Gibbon Decl ^F xvi (18x9) II. 4x8 The ancient apologists 
of Christianity have censured, with equal truthi.and seventy, 
the irregular conduct of their persecutois. 
Persecutory (p 5 jsi'kiw ton), a [f. as prec . 
see -ORY.] 

1 . a. Given lo persecution, persecutive. b Of 
or relating to pei sedition, 

1634 S Clarke Fed Nisi 173 The crafty fetches, and 
persecutory drifts whereby he endeavoured to allure the 
Catholicks to the Arian Heresie. 1701 Bevcrley Apoc 
Qiusi 32 A City, and Empire, so Persecutory of his Servants, 
as Pagan Rome. 1899 Ailbails Syst Med, VIII 39s In 
many cases perbecutoiy and exalted delusions are inextric- 
ably mixed 

f 2 . rursuaiit of. Obs rare. 

1774 Hall/fay Anal Rom Law ixjgs) ^ Actions were 
persecutory i of the Thing 2 of the Penalty 3, of Both 

Persecutress (pajs/kiz/irt-s) [f. Persecu- 
tor 4* -ESS ] A iemale persecutor 
1647 I^ Stapylixjn Juvenal vi 105 uotCj Juno, the 
pationesse of the chast, and implacable peibeLulresse of 
immodest women. 1760 H. Walfoll Let to bzr JO. Dal- 
lymple 3 Feb , Resentment against her peisecutress 1889 
toinh, Mag Mar. 322 The persecutress was relentless 

Perseentrix (paja/kifi tnks), mte, [a. L 
pel secutrix, fern, of persealtor.'\ — prec 
<1x372 Knox Hist Ref Wks. 1846 I 244 A cruell per- 
secutrix of Goddib people 2816 Kirby & Sp Entomol 
IV (1818) I 132 The venom was ejaculated into the eyes 
and upon the lips of its, persecnlrix. 1842 G S Fablr 
Prffv Lett (1844) I 23 If Rome he an idolatrous per- 
secutrix of the real people of God 
Persee, obs form of Parsee. 

Perseic (pojsrik), a. rare [f. per se (Per 
prep, 9) + -10 ] Of or pertaining to persciLy. 

1890 in Century Diet 

Perseid (p 5 jst|itl). Astron, [ad, mod. L. 
Persets, pi. PerseuUs, Gr. tleparjk, pi. ~iS(s, daughter 
of Perseus] In //, A group of meteors which 
appear to radiate from the constellation Perseus. 
Also attrib 

1B76 G F. Chambers Astron 799 The meteors of the 
shower were first named Perseids by Schiaparelli m the 
year 1866 1893 Khucuan m Astron, 4 Astro Physics xii 

791 History of the great comet of 1862, and of the thence 
derived shower of Perseid meteors. 

Perseity (porsfiti). [ad. medL. perseitds 
(Duns Scotus tfigoo), f per se by itself— Gr. naXl 
aM, as used by Anstotle, Anal, Poster 1, 4 , see 
Per prep, 9 In per shU ] The quality or con- 
dition of existing independently, or of being pre- 
dicated essentially of a subject. 

2694 R, Burthogge Reason 4 Nat Spu its ix 269 Sub- 
sistence is a mode of Existence, to winch it adds Perseity 
2876 Coniemp, Rev, XXVIII 1006 One novelty .m philo- 
sophy— the exclusion of the per se i/yand must be-Uy, winch 
cut such a figure in what goes for metaphysics. 

Perseme, obs form of Perceive. 

Persel, perssly, Perseline, Perseneppe, 

obs if Parsley, Purslaae, Parsnip. 

I* Persenti’scency. Obs rare, [f. L. per sen- 
ttscent-em, pr pple, of pcrsentiscere to perceive 
clearly, f. Per- a + sentiscXre to perceive, detect ] 
Direct or intuitive perception of truth and certainty. 

171a //. Moh's Anitd Aik Schol on App vi § 7 Let him 
consider that this very Persentiscency is one of our faculties. 

This internal Pementiscency may in some measure, though 
at a great distance, imitate that divine Certitude 
Persepoion, obs form of PEEcsFrioR 
tPeTsequeiit,^? Obs, \pA.\.,persequent-ein, 
pr. pple. at persequl to follow after, to pursue] 
Following after, pursuing. 

1630 Asiimolb Chym. Collect, 60 Made after tbs manner, 
lest thefugient should first fly away, before the Fire c^ld 
any way bung forth the persequeiit thing 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II iv 494 Divine grace is termed by the Greek 
Fathers .persequent or actuating and conservant grace 

Perservation, PereeiT^e, obs ff. Preserva- 
tion, Preserve. Pereeti, obs Sc. var. Pursue v, 
Perseuerance, -aimce, obs forms of Pbr- 

CEIVBKANOB, PERSEVERANCE. 

tPers^*V6raWe,tf. Obs. rare'-\ [ad post-cl.‘ 
L persevSrdbtlts, f. pers^lra^re to Persevere : 
see -ABLE.] Constant, endunng, 


tfX4So tr De Timtaiione ii vii 47 The loue of a creature 
is failyng & unstable, is true and perse 

uerahle 

Perseverance (psrs/vioTans). [a F, per- 
severance (i^lhc. in Hatz.-Darm,), ad L. per- 
severantta steadfastness, constancy, persevej ance, 
f. perseverant-em • see next and -ancb Foimeily 
(pojse’verans) see Note Lo Persevere.] 

1 , The fact, process, condition, or quality of per- 
severing , constant persistence m a course of action, 
purpose, or state, steadfast pursuit of an aim; 
tenacious assiduity or endeavour. 

<2x340 Hampolb Psalter xxxvj. 8 Loke ]?at J?e ese of ill 
stire not be fra perseueraunce c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i 
44 Biddeth ekfor hem that ben at ese, That god hem graunie 
ay goode perseueraunce {nme plesauncej, ci42o Lydg 
Assembly 0/ Gods 1094 With Vertew hjs rerewarde came 
Good Perseueraunce inme dysplesaunce] 2337 N T. 
(Genev) ^/i.vi 18 Watch thereunto with all peiseuciance 
[WvcL bysyiiesse, Tindale instance and supplication] 
1606 Shaks. Tr, 4 Cr. in 111. 150 Perseuerance, deere my 
Lord, Keepes honor bright , to haue done, is to hung Quite 
out of fashion. 1672 Milton P.R i 148 Job, Whose con- 
stant perseverance overcame Whate're Ins cruel malice 
could invent 1796 Burke Coi'T (1844) IV. 400 There is 
nothing which will not yield to perseveiance and method 
1838 Dickens A^iecr 4 Nich xxii, They kept on with unabated 
perseverance 1854 Milman Chr vni. v, Perseverance 
which hardened into obstinacy 

b of things . Persistence. 

x866 Grove Addr Bni. Assoc, in Corr Phys Forces 
(1867) 321 If species be said to be a perseverance of type 
incapable of blending itself with other types 
f 0. Kemaining, abiding (m existence). Ohs. 

1637 Tomlinson Renotls Dtsp , Places them m vessels . 
for present use or perseverance, till occasion serves. 

2 . Theol. Continuance in a state of grace leading 
finally to a state of gloiy, 

Ftnalpersmeramepe) severanceof the saints • the doctrine 
that those who are elected to eternm life, justified, adopted, 
and sanctified, will never peimanently lapse from grace or 
be finally lost one of the ‘Five points of Calvinism’, and 
thus stated in the Westminster Confession of Faith xvh § 1 
‘ They whom God hath accepted in his Beloved, effeciually 
called and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor 
finally fall away from the state of grace, but shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be eternally saved ’ 
a 1355 Bradford Let to Ti aves m Foxe A, 4* ML (15S3) 
1663/1 The perseuerance of Gods grace, with the knou ledge 
of his good will, encrease with you vnto the ende. 136a T 
Norton tr Calvin's Inst Tabic s. v , A confutation of ihe 
most wycked error, that Perseueraunce ib geuen of God 
according to the Meut of men [Cf. Calvin Inst 11 v § 3 

Ipsa persevcrantia donum Dei est , Uausl hy Norton^ Con- 
tynaunce yt selfe ys the gyfte of God ] x6aB Wither Rt it 
Rememh ii 54 Nor helpes it tliose Who perseverance of the 
Saints oppose 2731 Wesley Iflbs (1872) X. 291 The 
Apostle was at that lime fully persuaded of his own per- 
severance. x85s Hook Ch Diet (1871) 579 According to the 
Calvmibtic system, the elect receive the grace of pereevei- 
aiice, so that when grace has once been received, they cannot 
finally fall away from it. 

Perseverance, -aiincB,obs ff. Perceivebance. 
Ferseverant (p 5 Js/\I«*rant), a. Now rare 
[a, F. persivirant (i2lhc. m Hat2.-Darm), pr, 
pple of pet'sPoirer to PEBbEVERE. P’ormerly 
(poise verant) ] Steadlast, persistent, persevering 
[1340 implied ill Plrseverantly,] 1413 Pilgi Sowle 
((Paxton) I XU (1859) 9 Pie Jiath been pcfbeuerniit in good 
ptirpoos 1532 Abf Hamilton Calech (1884) 9 Ane constant 
anifperseverentlufe 1616 J Lane Coni Sqr'sT vii 349 
Not one perseverant mutinous hee spaerd x66o H More 
Mlysi Godl ii viii 45 Tliat assuredly at the last, Passive 
and Perseverant Vei tueshall ascendher Triumphant Lhanot. 
X710 Whitby Disc Election ii 11 iv 333 Christ’s coming 
was not to save the Elect, but under conditions of Repent- 
ance and perseverant Faith, X854-6 Patmore A ngel in llo 
1 XII I 64 When a bold youth so swift pursues, And siege 
of tenderest courtesy With hope pciseverant, still renews. 
190^ Aikenaum 18 July 81/2 Ihe perseverant zeal with 
which he has prosecured iliib pious woik. 

i b Uansf, Lasting, enduring, permanent Obs 
1433 Episi Acad Ovon, (0 H S.) I 322 Oure seid 
woike shall endure unto yon and yoiire progeny a perse- 
veiaunt inemoiialle. 1 lowers lil Ftrg 84 Haile, siarre 

of the sea most radiant, A pure virgin alway perseverant 

Ferseve’rantly, adv Now rare, [f prec 
•f--LY*^, or dll ectly after the Ot adv perseveran- 
vient (12II1 c III Iiatz.“Darm.).] la a persevering 
manner ; perscvcnngly ; persistently ; contmually. 

2340 Ayenb, 210 Huanne Jjott woldest bidde god and acsi 
wisliche and diligentliche, bet is ententifliche and per- 
beuerantlichc c 1450 tr De Imtatione m xxxv 103 Where 
is by feibe? btande stedfaslly & perseucrantlS 1333 More 
A nsw Poysoned Bk. Wks, 1068/1 And so dwelleth m Chryst 
& Christ in him perseuerantly 1636 Staulcv H tst, Philos, 

VI (1701) 971/1 Go perseverantly lliro’ it, for it is of great 
glory i8z6 C. Butler Viml Bk Rom Cath Ch 56 By 
communicating perseverantly with the Churches in which 
these oaths of allegiance and disclaimer have been taken. 
tFersevePa'tion. Obs. [a. O^. persevera- 
tion, -acton (13th c. m Godef.), persevet d- 
tion-em, n. of action from perseverh^e to Per- 
severe ] Persevering, peiseverance 
xtxnPasgmVs NiNii’CaMim) 6x Shee said, his faith and 
long perseueration, Had almost forc’t her to commiseration 
1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne iii. vi, [He] in this siege mani- 
fested the utmost of what suffering and perseveration can do. 

Persevere (pwsiSVi®!), v. Forms, a. 4-5 
persoTiere, 5-7 -S0*uer, -sever, 5-6 -ce'uer, 5 
-sey'uer, (5 peroover, -ceyver, -oea’uer, par- 
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PERSICABY, 


PERSEVERE. 

se uer. ^ 4-5 persewe*r, 4-6 -seueTe, 6 
-syTie're, -soueiT, -siuei r, 5- perseve re. [a F 
•pers^vdre-r, ad L to abide by strictly, 

continue steadfastly, peisist, persevere, f ^erse- 
^irus very strict, f Per- 4 + sever^tts strict, severe. 
The usual Eng. pionunciation, down to the middle 
of the 17th c. or later, was (p9Jse’V9i) The form 
perseu^re appears to have been used from an 
early penod by Scottish writers, and isolated ex- 
amples appear in Eng writers m 15th (rarely in 
i6thc.) Shaks. used only $ersei/er\ Quarles, 
1624, used both forms in the same poem ; Milton 
always persev^re^ which became universal by 
^1680. So with the derivatives perseverance^ 
posev^rojtce, etc. 

The two forms arise from the shifting stress in L, perse- 
vere re and perseve rai^ F persiv6rer and persivire, 
Milton's use was doubtless deteimined by Latin quantity ] 
1 . inir. To continue steadfastly in a couise of 
action (formerly, also, in a condition, state, or 
purpose), esp, in the face of difficulty or obstacles ; 
to continue staunch or constant. Const, wi(h 
a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1 951 He haste}? wel }>at wysly 
kan a-byde, . Be lusty, fre, perscueie yn }jyn seiuyse c 1400 
"Apol. Loll 17 Who* euer deserue to tak }>e sentence of 
(laming, if he wele perseyuer in his wit, no man mai relesse 
him, 15*3 Ld Berners Frotss I. 418 To take advyse 
howe thw shulde perceyver in their warr. 1568 Grafton 
Chrofu 11 893 That he should manfully and couiageously 
perceauer and proceede in this .enterpiise. 1594 Svenscr 
Amoreth xxxviii. 9 But in hei pride she dooth persever 
still 1605 Shaks. Lear in. v 23, X will perseuer in my 
course of Loyalty 1624 Quarles ^vli Medit. vii, A rare 
Affection of the soule.. doth perseuer [rime Neuer, but cf. 
1624 in 1678 Vug. MaiHs Call* 409 Nor priest nor 
Jesuit could ever Move him, but he did still persever Like 
a house founded on a rock 

p c 1375 6c, Leg Saiftts 111. [Attdreas) 631 Quhen ]?u seis 
me In hard torment persewer,Lowandmyn god with gladsum 
cher. C1375 Sc Leg, Saints nxxw (/«j/wi) 256 Bot cypriane 
get ban hut were In his foly cane peiseuere c 1430 Lydg 
Mtn Poems (Percy Soc.) 178 To persevere in virginal 
clennesse. i4ft| Caxton Curtail « Now late vs graunte 
that thou voidest perseuere in vertue c *^00 Lancelot 1564 
He thinkith no worschipto conquere,Nore in the weris moie 
to persyuere 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxx 7 God mf to 
the, grace ay for to persevcir, In hansell of this guiiT new 
geir. Gau Richi Vay 82 He techit thayme quhow 
tbay suldpersiueir and be constant in prayer 1624 Quarles 
Job Medit. XV, The lust and Constant mind, that peiseueres 
neuer feares. 1667 Milton P L vii 632 Thrice happie 
if they know Thu happiness, and persevere upnght X783 
Watson Philtp II L *v. (1839) 231 If the Morescoes should 

P ersevere in tneir piesent resolution 1828 Scott F M, 
'ertk X, Your Grace is best judge whether they have been 
long enough persevered in. x8s8 Froude Hij/ Fng I li. 
140 He was determined to persevere at all costs 
i b Const la with infin. : To continue la Obs, 
1380 Sidney Ps xliv xi. Why to hid thy face persever? 
18x4 Lodge Seneca 131 Let Fortune persever to be so 
equally favourable unto him. 1745 Eliza Female 

Spect No 13 (1748) HI. 28 What the duty of a wife bound 
me to while living, I persevere to observe in death. 1798 
Mrs M Robinson Attgelwa 11 . 209 Persevere to cultivate 
her friendship. 

f o. with adj. or sb. complement : To remain, 
continue to be. Obs* 

^ MX3 Bradshaw St* Werittrge i. 3009 Who-so perceueis 
in herte and mynde true 1303-7 Buchanan Rtgortn Si. 
Andros Wks (1892) xr In thys college nayne sal persever 
regent m humanite abuve the space of vii or viij geir. 
CX600 Donne Rlegies on Mrs, Boulsired 11 6r Had she 
persever'd just, there would have bin Some that would smne, 
misthinking she did sinne. x6s3 Baxter Chr, Concot d xix 
£ iij, If he persevere impenitent 

+ d. To proceed steadily on one’s way. Obs, 

*3*5 Barclay Egloges iv. Who doth pei sever, & to this 
Towre attayne, Shall have great pleasure to see the building 
olde. 1396 Dalrymple tr Leshds Hist, Scot, I 37 , 1 wu 
begin at the west cost of Lome, quhair I left oflfe, and 
thairfra Northerhe wil perseueir, vpon the Sey coste. 

e. Theol, To continue in a state of giace. Cf 
Pebsevebanob 2. ? Obs 

r^*4So tr. De Imtiaitone i xxv. 23 There was a man in 
pet hevynesse, oite tymes doutinge bitwene diede & hope . ; 
yis he pougte in his mynde, wolcie god I wiste bat I uiulde 
perseueie ] 173* Wpsley WKs (1872) X. 291 This does not 
pr<we mat every believer sliali persevere. 

I. To peisist, insist, in speech or argument. Ohs* 
or arch, 

Daus tr. Sleidands Comm 184 Davalus sayd he 
couia not fynd nothing, and herin persevered. X89X Blverley 
/Lit^d Cbtisi 7 Above all I persevere, that within 
Summersj viz. m 97, the Kingdom of Chnst 
t A ^ Succession [1839 Lang Wand* India 328 
'Ah I And crime*— much crime 1 ' bis lordship persevered 1 
t 2 . a To continue, remain, stay in a place, or 
m a state or condition (implpng no active effort), 
cx^x Lydg. Flour Curtesy ex^t^ For ever to persever Ther 
she IS set, and never to dissever, 2483 Caxton Leg* 
261/1 Luke recordeth mhis wrytynges sayeng that all they 
were by one courage perscuetyng with the VyrgyneMaryc. 
^ ^ (S T', S ) 31S Quharfor in Scotland 

come 1 heir Withrow to byde and persevmr. xsqSDalrymple 
tr, Lesm s Hist. Scot* i. 77 Quhii now m peace thay daylie 
peiseueint. 17^ Unfortunate Sensibility I. 74, I would 
not.. that my children should persevere m infantine ignor* 
ance till, quite grown up, they find themselves [etc.], 
f b. Of things : To continue, last, endure. Obs 
(rx407 I^DC Reson 4* Sms* 4386 Thilke fruyt as thou 
maist se, I^uereth ay in hys bcaute. 248$ Rolls o/Parlt* 
'b 343/* That the said Graunte or Grauntes, and Lettres 


Patentes stand and perseveie m their fall strength. 1323 
Ld Berners Protss, 1 . 714 Wherby the good love and 
affectyon that hath bene bytwene you & the Comons of 
Flaunders shulde perceyvei 1349-62 Sternhold & H Ps* 
cxix 91 Even to this day we may well se, how all thinges 
persevere x6xa Enchir Med* lu 37 The fourth day, if the 
disease doe as yet perseuer 2633 G. Herbert Temple t 
Heaven 10 Light, joy, and leisure, but shall they persever? 
Echo, Ever. 1696 Whiston Th Earth i. (1722) i All Bodies 
will persevere for ever an that state ..in which they once aie. 

f 3 . irans* To maintain or suppoit continuously; 
to cause to continue ; to keep constant, preserve. ^ 
130a Ord* CrystenMen (W de W, 1506) 111. ni. 152 Obsti- 
nates & perseuerynge theyr malyce. 1534 More Com/ agst 
Trib 1 Wks itS9/x That the fauoure of God peiseuered 
hym x6ss Gurnall Chr tn Ann, verse 13 viii § 4 (166^ 
143/a Such want a piinciple of Divine life to draw strength 
from Christ to persevere them in their course. 

Hence Perseve -ring (f-evering) vbl.sb* 

CX3B6 Chaucer Sec Hun's T* ixy Round and hool in good 
perseuerynge 2596 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist, Scot* i 70 
x667MiltonP L viii 639,Iinthypeisevenngshallrejoyce 

Persevering (p 5 jsm»-ng), ppl* a. [-ing 2 ] 

That perseveres . see the vb. 

2630 Fuller Ptsgah iv. v 91 Such was his peisevering 
beauty that it lasted unto his old-age 2639 Genii. Calling 
Pief, Iheir persevering Impieties 2798 Isabella Wilson 
Dtatyin Mem (1825) 13 1 All glory be to God for persevering 
giace x8x6 Southey Poet's Ptl^, i x, The persevering 
Spaniard girt it round 2836 T.Hook G Gurney (L), He 
trusted more to steady and perseveiing industry. 

Hence Pexseve xingly adv.^ in a persevering 
manner, steadfastly, peisistently. 

x6xx CoTGR , Censtammeni, constantly . perseuenn^ly. 
2678 CuDWORTU //life// Syst 1 iv 568C’roraising. everlasting 
life to those who believe 111 Christ, and perseveringly obey 
him 2798 Hull Advertiser 4 Aug 3/3 He has peise- 
veringly lefused to answer any interrogatory. 1858 Froude 
Htsi Eng IV. XX. 229 Ihe ambassadors had found Henry 
perseveringly moderate. 2863 Pusey Truth Efig, Ch 70, 
Persew, Persewer, Perseyte, Persoyve, 
obs ff PUESUE, Pebsbvebb, Pekceit, Peboeive, 
Persh, sb. (a ) Obs* cxc* dial Also 4persohe. 
[Origin imascei tamed ] A flexible twig ; a withe. 

1398 Trevisa Fofth, De P* R* xvii clxxli]v. (Bodl. MS ), 
Persebe higt vimeti viminis, and is a nesche gerde. Of 
persche be}? nedefuUe bondes and knyttelsmade tobinclr vp 
vines and hopes . for tonnea 2890 Gloucester Gloss , Pei sht 
osier. *Pershbed’ 
b Pliant; fiexible 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P* R, xvii caIIu (1495) T iv/a 
Somewylowes ben moie smale and plyaunt than oUici 
and ben persh. And ben so plyaunt that they breke not. 
Per-Blieeting : see Per III 2 b. 

Persian (p 5 *ijan), a* and sb* Forms: 4 Per- 
cien, -sien, 5 -cynne, -syn, -aen; -san, -sazite, 
6- Persian, (7 -oian) ; pi* 6 -sience, -sianis. 
[ong ME Persien^ a. F persten = It persianox-- 
L type ^Fersidn-us^ f Fersza^ name of the country, 
m Gr. nepo-fr, OPers Parsa, mod.Pers. Fms^ 
Arab Pars, In 16th c. conformed to the Eng. 
type in -iajt; sometimes also to 'F*persan,'\ 

A* ad), 1 . Of or pertaining to Persia, or its in- 
habitants or language. 

a 2400-50 Alexander pe pure propure name in per- 

S rnne tonge 1387 Harrison En^and ir. xxu. (1877) 1 . 338 
ur men aie. become through Persian delicacie crept In 
among vs altomther of straw 2603 Shaks Learm vi 85, 

I do not like tne fashion of your garments. You will say 
they are Persian 2737 Popl Her Eptst. ii 11 265 Robes of 
Persian dye 2842 Elphinstone Hist Ind I 287 In 
Persian poets a long description of inanunatc nature is 
rarely met with. 

2 In the specific names of productions, natural 
or artificial, found m or impoited from Persia, or 
attributed to that country or its people ; 6 , g. Fer~ 
Stan carpet^ cal^ cyclamen^ ms, jasmine^ lilac, 
poplar, ranuncttltis, etc. 

Persian bed ss Divan 3, Persian berries, the unripe 
fruit of Rheannus tifecionus, coming from Persia; also 
commercially appheif to those of other species grown in 
Southern Europe; Persian Winds =s P ersiennes; Per- 
sian cord see quot ; Persian drill, a hand drill operated 
by the movement of a nut backwaid and foiward on the 
thread of a revolving screw, v^hich carries the drill j Persian 
eaxth- Indian red (see Indian A. 4) ; Persian fire. Path* 
= Anthrax i (Persicus ignis, in tr BlancarEs Phys Diet* 
*693)1 tPersian fruit (in Sylvester), opium, Persian 
insect-powder, an insecticide made 01 the flowers of 
Pyrethrum roseum; Persian lily, a species of fiiiillary 
[Fntillaria perstca), Persian lynx = Caracal, Per- 
sian morocco, a kind of morocco leather, used in Ijook- 
binding, made from the skin of a hairy sheep called the 
Persian goat , Persian silk == B. 4 , Persian tick, a 
parasitic mite, Argos persuus, found in houses in some 
parts of Persia, Persian ware, name given to a variety 
of glazed pottery; Persian wbeel, a wheel for raising 
water [a) a bucket-wheel (see Bucket sb*^ 5), a Nokia 5 
(b) a wheel having cbambeis foinied by curved or radial 
partitions, which lift up water as they are submerged and 
discharge it near the level of the axis 

H, JoNSoN Magn, Lady iv. ui, Spread on the sheets 
Under a brace of your best ^Persian carpets, x^ Lydekkbr 
Hist I. 428 The most celebrated of aUthc Asiauc 
tweeds is the '"Persian, or Angora cat. .» These cats are 
char^terised by their large size, their long silky hair, .and 
tBe thick hushy tail x88a Caulfbild & Saward Diet* 
Needlmork, * Persian cord, a material for women's dres^ 
^^semblmg rep, made of cotton and wool. 2^5 Knight 
Diet Meek. *671/3 A hand-drill ..sometimes known as the 
Persian drill . , is frequently used for fine work and in 
dentistry. 173, Diet.l>*lyerafA. II. Kkvb, Indian-ied, or 


*Peisian earth, is what wo inipropeily call EnRlish-rcd, 
a 26x8 Sylvester Panaretus 1303 lhat soft *Pciswn Fruit 
(so deer) Banefull at home, and httle bellei here. 2397 
GERARDE//<f^^^i/i xcv 152 This ^Peisiau Lillie is iiowe 
made , a denizon in some fewe of our London gardeni, 2696 
T F, Meichanis Ware-ho, 34 There is one sort of Indian 
Silk more, called ^Persian Silk, or Peisian Taffety, which 
of all Silk that comes fioin the East Indies is of most use, 
vjoi^Dtct Rust etUib , * Pci stan-]Phccl for overflowing 
of Land lying on the borders oi banks of Rivers or Streams. 
18*9 iVrt/ Plulos I 11 6 (Usef.Knowl. boc.). 

3 . Arch. (Seequots) 

Z7a7-4x Chambers Cyd , Persian, 01 Pei sic, .a name 
common to all statues of men, serving inste.Td of columns, to 
support entablatures Ibid s v Order,^ Persian Ordei, is 
that which has figures of Persian slaves, instead of columns, 
to support the entablature. 

B. sb 1 . A native or inhabitant of Teibia. 

(In ME. also Plrse.) 

tfi374 CiiAUcrR Booth. 11 pr it. 35 pe kyng of perciens. 
2390 Gowra Conf I 27 Persieiis goii under fote. C2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynton wiv 302 He smote vpon the 
persans and dommaged theim soie. *368 lliiitL (liishups') 
Dan, VI. 8 The lave of the Medes and Persians w Incite 
altereth not 2776 Gibbon Dtd tV F viii. (2788) I <ro 
Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and philosoiiher of tin* 
Persians 2841 Lani Aiab, Nts* 1 , 77 The talc, was ivialed 
to me by a Peisian, 

2 The native language of I’crsia. 

1634 Sir T HERiiLBr liasi, 170,1 adde a little of Iheii 
language the English and l>ersUn explayiiing one the 
other 2777-80 Richardson A T)iss, p vni, In 
Ilindostan two thirds of the Pursuit is pure At aim. 

3 . Azch* A male figure dressed in Ihc ancient 
Persian manner serving instead of a column or 
pilaster to support an entablature : cf. A. 3, 
xBm P. Nicholson Tract, Build 590. 
t 4 A thin soft silk, used for linings. Also 
called Persia or Fenian stlk* Obs, 

2696 J. F lilerchaut'i, IVare ho, 34 There « of those 
Persians several lengths 2704 Lond, dam* No. 3904/3 East- 
IndiaGoods,.. consistingof Persians, Pudisways, Paunches. 
1777 Mml D’Arui ay Parly Diary 7 Ajtr., She had an cn- 
ceeding pietty dress, wade of pink persian, 287^ Pi ANt in 
tycl Costume I. 39; Persian, a thin silk, used princiii.iUy 
for lining coats, gowns, .mil petiicuats, in the scvcntceiiUi 
century attrib* 2720 Land Gas. No. 4700/4 Stolen 
A strip'd Persian riding Gown. 2838 Dickkns Ntch. Xnk* 
X, Green persian lining. 

6 . Pebsjekmes. 


Also pi. in So. form persiattas, It.persiane (errim. *11/1/1. 

2786 tr Bedford's Vathek (2823) 75 Through hhnds nf 
Persian, they perceived large soft eyes. 2836 Mrs. mng 
Aur Leigh vil 66a The closed petsiani threw T’heir long- 
scored shadows on my viHa-fluor. x86o Merc* Marine Ma^* 
VII. 222 With green persianas or shutters, 2862 Mbs. 
Broi^ninc Paiimg Lcevers it, Ihd I undo '1 he persian 'f 

C. Comb* as Fersmn^iookin^ii adj ; Per«laii- 
like a, or adv-, like a Persian (in tpuit. a Parsec). 

2679 Lonfinement, a Poem 54 He never.. using Sun, lan 
Persian-Iike adore. 2902 Daily Chi on 1 Nov* Peruan* 
looking ribbon passementerie*. 

Hence Fexslana (pojsitVna;, a drehs material: 
see quot. 1 882 ; Pe'xulanist, a iirofcssed btudent 
of Persian, a Persian scluilar ; Pe'rvlftaiixd v*, 
irans* to make Persian in customs, language, 
etc, ; mil * to act like or play the Persian. 

2827 Penis et Caj^iwiiy (Constable s Misc ) 327 A velvet 
petticoat of ''Persians 2882 Cali ^»tLU& Saw amd /W. 
Needlework, Persiana, a sdk stuff ilccurated with large 
flowers. 2903 Nation (N. Y.) la Mar. aia/i T he* AraVnst, in 
the rarest of eases, has been a * Persianist. x8<6 W. Tavi ok 
in Monthly Rev J.XXIX. 292 The Kthagoreans. «s tbo 
*?ersianuiiig Greeks were called. 288* FLOY^K Vnex^L 
Baluchistan 330 They arc most of them half Pcfsiainzctl. 

Pe'rsic, a. and sb* [ad* L. Fmic-us Persian,] 

A. adj* = Peiwjan a* 

2606 B. JoNsoN Masque Hyuten Wks. (Utldg.) 354 ^ 
their heads they^wore Persic crowns. 27^ Nfcvi. lint. 
Put It* IV. XTO Prlntedsit the vulgar laitin, ! (mew, < «ret k. . 
and Persick languages. 2772 Sw inion tn Phil Titim* LX L 
254 note, 'The letters of the aiitient Persii. alphabet 1833 
Browning Paracelsus v 1 87 Oh Persic Zoroaster, lord of stars ' 

B, sb I* The PcrRian tongue: *sPE«HiANiA s* 

*753 Hanway Trav. (176a) I. ill xlvik ai6 Hit could read 

and write persic. 2850 J. Brown Dist* our Lordistiss) 1. 
IV 209 A word borrow td from the Persic* 

1 2 [L. pe/siatm*} A jicnch. Obs. In quot. alirib* 

*599 ^ ***' ttobiifumet's BA, PkvsuAe *4»/j Take 

Persitk stones, and cutuund them to pouldre. 

Hence 3 ?e rsloise v, Inms*, to turn into Persian, 

2882 biR W, Huxiift in LiuyU* Brit XIL 7tf/t * India*, 
, dens ed from the l*«isici/sd form of the baibkrit sindhu, 
a ‘river , pre ernmently the Indus. 


]} Persicasia (jwjsikc*»*riil>. IJcrb* [med, or 
mod I^. (also It ), f. 'L.pcrsuum {imtlum) peach : 
cf. raed-L. persudrius {leach-tree, ami PEach- 
wortJ The j>lant Faly^amm Fersitaria, Dead 
Ar&esmart, or I»cachwort; aUti, with defining 
words, applied to other specie^ of PalyddHum'f 
the garden species is F, arientcUe* 

1397 Gerarde //crAaf lu cix. 36* I)ead Arsfliart 1* called 
Persiec^ta, or Peach-woort, of the Ukenense that the (eaues 
vrtih those iff the Peach tree. l\oMh Ouf Hxp* 
Nat Phtios n u. 79 A Load of Persiuuria or Ar%infurt, 
brought to ^ by socae of the Country People xB»4 Mms 
Mitforo Village Ser. i. (2863) 201 liudt-wbeat, * . the 
dehi^te pink-wBite of the flower, a paler perMUrut. aWj 
Co^ Words 710 Orach and Ihabatk^ the yidk/w m a r J fUx 
and^kpersicarsa. 

t Pe^rsieaxv. Obs* Anslicued form of prec. 

c 2400 Lastfrands Citnrg* 83 pe it» of k* Je«m» of peedds, 



FEBSICO, 


or ellis peisicarw iGSfj J. Clayton in PhtL Trans, XLI, 
146 They take tke biting Fersicary, and chew it. 

Fersico, persicot -k^. [a. 17th c. 

'^.perstcOf now perstcoi^j a. ItpefstcOf L*perszcum 
peach.] A kind of cordial prepared by macerating 
the keinels of peaches, apricots, etc , m spirit. 

Mbs Manley Secret Mem, (ed 2) I xo8 Tincture of 
SalTron, Baibadoes Water, Persico x7xx Addison Sped 
No. 328 p I, 1889 Doylc Mtcah Clarke 9 Powdeis and 
confects, coi dials and persico 1893 Syd, Soc Lex , Pe* sicot 

fPerside,2^. Obs, rare'-^ h, persttie-re 
to continue sitting, f Peb- i ^sede^e to sit.] 

1658 Blount Glossogr,i Perside^ to sit by, to abide still. 
Peraie : see Persi, Parsee. 

|j Persiennes (p 5 ijie*nz, jlpgrsygn), sh, pi 
[Fr., pi. fern, of adj peisten Peisiau.] Outside 
window-shutters or blinds, made of light laths 
horizontally fastened m a frame, so as to be mov- 
able, like those of Venetian blinds. 

x84a Louisa S. Costello Pil%r Auvergne I 90 Throwing 
the persinnnes wide open. x86g tr Erchmann Chairiitn^ 
IVatet loo The Jews and Lutherans behind their 

persiennes up above. 

llPersifiajge (p^rs^fla^g). [Fr., f. persijler to 
banter or rally slightly : see -aqe ] Light banter 
or raillery; bantering, frivolous tallc, a frivolous 
manner of treating any subject. 

*757 Chcstebf Lett (1774) IV 103 Upon these delicate 
occasions you must practise tno ministerial shrugs and persi- 
flage. X7M Han. More Fern Ednc, (ed. 4) 1. 15 The cold 
compound of irony, ineligion, selflshness, and sneer, which 
make up what the French so well express by the term 
persiflage* 1814 W Taylor in Ann Eev» II, 308. xBay 
Scott ^mtl, 13 Jan,, There is a turn for persiflage, a fear of 
ridicule among them. X853 Kingsley Hypatia xxi, All his 
smooth and shallow peisiflage, even his shrewd satiricnumour, 
had vanished. *893 A Pobson H Walpole ix. 254 The ele- 
ment in which hts easy persiflage delights to disport itself. 

Fevsiflate (p5 JSi/l^^t), v, rare^K [f. F. per- 
stfler to banter lightly ; see -ate S.] intr. To use 
or practise persiflage; to talk bantermgly. 

[1848 Thackeray Van Fair xiv, Osborne was quite savage 
The little governess patronised him and petsiflleei him] 
1849 — ZfL in Scribner's Mag (1887) I. 551/1 we talked 
andpersiflated all the way to London 

II Fersiflenr (pgisiflor). [Fr , agent-noun f, 
persijler : see prec,] One who is addicted to per- 
siflage, who indulges in frivolous, quizzical talk. 

1840 Carlyll Ile> oes 1, They felt that if persiflage be the 
great thing, there never was s\is:\svipersijlem [as Voltaire] 
1879 Hare B'ness Bunsen 1 , v 147 He would have been a 
consummate perslfleui. 

Persia, -sile, obs. forms of Parsley. 
Fersimmoii (poisrman). Forms* 7 putoh- 
amm, pessemmin, posimon, S pitohumon, 
pishamiu, phishimon, porsimmon, S-9 per- 
Simon, 9 -siinan, -sunmen, 8- persimmon. 
rCorruption of the native name m the Powhatan 
dialect (Algonkin of Virginia).^ The exact form 
of the first element is uncertain; the second is 
the suflix -min, common to many names of grains 
or small fruits in Algonkin dialects . cf. mondannn^ 
shalibomiTif in Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha*. The 
stress was orig. not on. the second syllable, per- 
stmi'n oxpe rsimin being earlier than persi'mmon ] 

1 , The plum-like fiuit of the tree Diospy^os 
virgimam ; the American Date-plum, of yellow- 
ish orange colour, an inch or more in diameter, 
with fiom SIX to eight stony seeds; it is very 
astringent even when ripe, but becomes sweet and 
edible when softened by frost. Also, The large red 
fruit of the Chinese and Japanese species D* Kaki* 

x6xa Capt Smith Map Virginia 12 The fruit like medlers; 
they call Putchamins^ they cast vppoii hurdles on a mat, 
anti preserue them as Prmnes. x6xa W. Stbachdy Tras) 
Virginia x, (Hakl. Soc.) 119 They have a plorab which they 
call pessemmins, like to a medler, m England, but of a 
deeper tawnie cullour 1870 D Denton Desa Nbtv York 
(1845) 3 The Fruits natural to the Island aie Mulberries, 
Posfmons, .Huckelberries. 1705 Beverley Virginia 
n iv, (172a) 112 Of stoned Fruits, I have met with 
three good Sorts, viz Cherries, Plums, and Persimmons. 
173X Catesbv Nat, HtsU Carolina I p. x, Pbishimons, 
whorts, and some other fruit. 1780 J, Lee Inirad, Bat, 
App. 322-3 Persimon Plum,. Piihamin Plum, DiosPyros, 
1785 J Belknap in M, Cutler's Ltfe^ etc. (1888) II 235, 

1 enclose you the seeds of the Persimmon, a fiuit natural 
to Pennsylvania 1859 All Year Round No 1. 17 The 
[Chinese] persiman is Tike a large egg-plum, but containing 
half a dozen stones. 1863 Alcock Capital Tycoon I. 323 
Apples, pears, plums, peaches, chestnuts, persimmons, 
oranges, , . all are here 1887 Century Mag Oct. 859/2 Away I 
Away I to where the purple and golden persimmons hang 
low from the houghs. . 

2 . (More fully perstnmon-iree ) The tree Dtos- 
pyros virgintana (N O Ehenacesd ) ; a native of 
North Amenca, which produces the fiuit described 
m I, and yields a fine hard wood valuable for 
turning. Also applied to other species, as Black 
or Mexican P., D, Texana, which has a small 
black insipid fruit, and Japanese P,, D Kaki, 

*737 WrsLRY Wks (1872) I 02 In the moistest part of this 
land some porsimmon-tiees grow 1788 Rees Chambers* 
CycL Plum, Indian date, pishamin, persimon, or pitchumon, 
aiospyros, a genus of the polygamia dioecia class X876 
Bancroft /fzjA U S a. 47 They brought .loaves made 
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of the fruit of the persimmon. x88a Gai den 7 Jan x /a There 
are, fruiting Japan Persimmons, American Persimmons, 

8 In vanous phrases. U.S colloq and slang, 

1827 De (Juincey Murder Wks, 1854 IV 50 Why or with 
what view, it passes my persimmon to tell you 2889 Farmer 
Amertcantstns s v„ ‘To rake up the peisimmons ’ — To 
pocket the stakes or spoils Ibid , ‘ The persimmon above 
one’shucklebeijy .an avowal of disbelief in one'sability to 
perform a given task or undertaking, X896 Daily News 
5 June s/3 There is .in the Southern States, a proverb 
‘ The longest pole knocks the persimmon i e success falls 
to him who has the most advantages ipox-a Farmer & 
Henley Slang s v , That’s peisimmon (or all persimmon) = 
* That's fine ' X903 Cutcliefe Hvne M*‘Todd 40 No use 
taking four bites at a persimmon 
4 attrib ^ pei simmon-beei , -ivood, 

1643 Virginia Stat (1823) I 350 Skowen’s damms and 
Persimon Ponds. 1880 Bartlett Diet, Ainer, (ed. 3), Per- 
simmon Beeiy a kind of domestic beer whose principal 
mgiedient is persimmons. 1892 Joseph Gardner «5* Sons' 
Monthly Circular r Oct , Persimmon Wood, 
per ton, 

Fersism Cp 5 isiz’m). [f. Gr. irc/xr/fetF to speak 
Persian • see -ism ] A Persian idiom. 

X760 Byrom Jml Lit, Rem (1857) II i. 619 The 
Aiabisms, Persisms and Tynasms that the learned observe 
m It [New Testament]. 

Fevsist (paisist), zi. [ad. L persist-Sre to 
continue steadfastly, to persist, f. Per- 2 + stst^re 
to stand. Cf. "F* per sister (14th c. in Hatz -Darm ) ] 
1 . intr. To continue firmly or obstinately in 
a state, opinion, purpose, or course of action, esp. 
against opposition, or remonstrance. Formerly 
also with tnjin, 

1338 Elyot Diet , ConstOf to persj^steor abyde in a tbynge 
Ihd,y ObstinOf to be obstinate, or persist flrme, m one 
sentence or purpose 1535 Edxx Decades Pief. (Arb >53 To 
persist in frowarde sioobernesse, 1574 tr, Marloiat's 
Apocahps 43 Whosoeuer persisteth in Gods truth to the 
ende, there is no cause why heshoulde feare the euerlasting 
death. x6o6 Shaks Tr ^Cr \\ 11 x86 Thus to persist In 
doing wrong, extenuates not wrong 1868 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol Anat 372 Farewel most learned Bartholine, 
And persist to love me 1779 Sherioan Monologue Garrick, 
Can we persist to bid your sorrows flow? X858 Dickens Xf/A 
(xBBo) II 75 They persuted in going to the room last night 
b. To be insistent or urgent in a statement or 
question ; to peisist in saying or asserting. 

1698 Fryfr Acc E, India d* P 389 The Droger persists : 
What comfort can I reap from your disturbance? a 1774 
Goldsm Nisf Greece II 256 [Calhsthenes] persisted in his 
innocence to the last, xg^ Lytton A lice t. vi, ' Mr Aubrey 
IS not severe peisiSted FTvelyn 
4 2 . To remain or continue to be (something or 
of some quality). Obs, or merged m i. 

1539 Act^t Hen, V//I,c, 5 The saide Indenture shall pei- 
siste continue and abide In full strength and vertue 1590 
Marlowe 2nd Pt, Tamhurl iv i, I will persist a terroi to 
the world x6o8 Holland Sueion, 2 They persisted earnest 
suiters still for him. X67X Milton Samson 240 But they 
peisisted deaf, and would not seem To count them things 
worth notice, xyaa Wollaston Rehg Nat v. 78 [Matter] 
will always persist uniformly in its present state, either of 
lest or motion, if nothing stirs, diverts, accelerates, or stops it 

1 3 To remain standing (against opposing force) , 
to stop short (at some point) Obs rare. 

1843 Sir T Browne Rebg Med, i § iB Those that hold 
that all things are governed by Fortune, had not erred^had 
they not persisted there 1646 — Pseud Ep vn xvin. 381 
He was able to persist erect upon an oyled planke, and not 
to bee removed by the force of three men. 

4 . To lemam in existence ; to last, endure, 

X760 J, Lee Inirod Bot i. xi (1765) 26 The Calyx Per- 
sisting, till the Fruit is come to Maturity, x868 Tate Bn/, 
Mollnsks IV T47 Bulitnus has persisted since the period of., 
the Upper Eocene. 1898 A C. Haddon Study 0/ Man 
p xxvii, Among the pigmy peoples.. we find many infantile 
characters persisting in the adults. 

FersistezLCe (pwsi’stens). Also 6-9 -ance, 
[In 16th c. a, F persisiance (cf. resistance , subseq 
changed to -bncb after !». persistentem , cf next.] 

1 . The action or fact of persisting; firm or 
obstinate continuance m a particular course in spite 
of opposition. Also, The quality of being per- 
sistent ; = Pebsistenoy. 

1548 Bale ist Exam Anne Askevte i A faste membra of 
Christ by her myghtye persystence in hys veryte 1633 
Y.ALI. Hard Texts Jet xiii 23 After so long and obstinate 
persihtance in your wickednesse x786Burke*k Hastings 
Wks. 184a II 156 Such farther evils, as must have been con- 
sequent on a persistancetheiein. 1844 Marg Fuller Worn, 
xgth C, (1B62) 24 Persistence and courage are the most 
womanly no less than the most manly quahties. 1874 Green 
Short Hist,vi\i § 2 472 The refusal of supplies was met by 
peisistence in the levy of Customs ^ , v . 

2 Continued existence in time or (t'arely) in 
space ; endurance ; continuous occurrence. 

x6ax ItACttCLSpBXiKr Frailty ^Li/e,Man is in sacred writ 
compar'd to grasse, Of short persistance, like an Apnll 
showre 1849 Murchison Siluna v 103 A geological band 
of great persistence. 1879 H George fPov, Inlrod. 
(i88x) 1 1 Political economy does not explain the persistence 
of poverty amid advancing wealth xBSo Carpen 1 er in 19/^ 
Cetd Api. 599 The persistence of a number of cretaceous 
types . . tWugh the whole of the Tertiary period " 

b. Spec, Persistence 0/ ammpressten , the con- 
tinuance of a sensible impression after the exciting 
cause is removed, esp. of a visual impression upon 
the retina of the eye, the cause of many pheno- 
mena in optics. Persistence of force or energy, 
persistme of matter ^ names for the two principles 
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of the conservation of energy and the permanence 
of matter. 

1882 H First Princ ii. viii. 251 nu/f, I expressed 

to . Prof. Huxley my dissatisfaction with the current ex- 
pression — ^ Conservation of foice Huxley suggested per- 
sistence ibid, (1867) 189 By the persistence of Force, we 
really mean the persistence of some Power which transcends 
our knowledge and conception In other words, asserting 
thepeisistence of Force, is but another mode of asserting an 
Unconditioned Reality. 1889 1 yndall Notes Led, Light 27 
An electric spark is sensibly instantaneous , but the impres- 
sion it makes upon the eye remains for some time afrei the 
spark has passed away Wheatstone’s Photometei is based 
on this persistence. X883A BARRATr/’/b'^ MeiempmeZt 
The persistence of matter and energy, and the law., that 
events happen equally well in all parts of space wheie their 
conditions occur, prove that time and space have no real 
existence^ but are only forms of arrangement of phenomena 

Persistency (psisi stensi) [f L peostsUnt- 
em, see next and -enoy ; cf. prec J 

1, The quality of persisting or being persistent , 
firmness or obstinacy m adhering to a course, 
purpose, or opinion ; also = Persistence i. 

1507 Shaks. 2 Hen IV, 11 11 50 Thou think'st me asfarre 
m the Diuels Booke for obduracie and pei sistencie. AX67X 
T. Horton Sernu, Ps cxxxni. i (1679) 195 This is also per 
taming to the love and concord of brethien, a perseverance 
and persistency in it. 1833 Sarah Aushh Charac Goethe 

II 209 note. He did this with the more ardour and persis 
tency 1879 Trollope in xgth Cent Jan 36 Clever young 
men, ambitious but idle and vacillating, are met every day, 
whei eas the gift of persistency in a young man is uncommon 

2. The quality or condition of coutmuing in 
existence; « Persistence 2 . 

XB33 Lybll Princ, Geol HI 331 Not to place implicit re- 
liance on the alleged persistency of the same mineral 
characters in secondary rocks. xB66 Thirlwall Rem (1878) 

III 304 It has only undergone a series of transfonnationv, 
which has not interrupted its persistency. 

Persistent (psisi stent), a, [ad. L persistent- 
em, pr. pple. of perstst^re to persist In '^,per- 
sestani; cf Persistence.] 

1, Persisting or continuing firmly in some action, 
course, or pursuit, esp. against opposition or re- 
monstrance, or m spite of failure, 

X830 HERSCHnLiyfttrf Nat Phil 81 Our resistance against 
the destruction of prejudices .of sense, is commonly moie 
violent at first, hut less persistent, than in the case of those 
of opinion. xB68 E Edwards Ralegh I. xvi 33a Hn, gieed, 
no less than his ambition, made him a peisistent colonizei 
x888 F, Hume Mvie Midas i i, Her suitors were numerous 
and persistent as those of Penelope. 

2. Existing continuously in time ; enduring. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp xxxix (1856) 360 There is a 

something about this persistent day antagonistic to sle^ 
X864 H. Splncer Btol I III. viii § X44. 404 Thib assumption 
of a persistent formative powei, inherent in organisms, and 
making them unfold into higher forms x886 Tate But, 
Mollusks IV 169 A marked and persistent variety. xSyx L 
Stephen Playgr, Eur iv. (189.S 94 A persistent scieen of 
stormy cloud drove up the valley 

b. Of an action or condition : Continued, con- 
tinuous, constant ; constantly repeated 
1857 a* Birds Urin, Deposits 280 The persistent occurrence 
of deposits of the earthy phosphates in the urine. 1873 
Huxley Phys iv. roo The persistent breathing of such air 
tends to lower all kinds of vital energy. 

3 Spec, a. Zool, and Bot, Of parts of animals 
and plants (as the horns, hair, leaves, calyces, etc ) : 
Remaining after the period at which such paits in 
other cases fall off or wither; permanent; con- 
tinuing ; opp. to deciduous or caducous, 
i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV. 344 Persisimt .. Legs 
which the insect has in all its states Lx The legs attached 
to the trunk 1830 Lindley Nat Syd, Bot 206 Crowned 
^ the persistent lobes of the calyx. 1835 Kirby Hab ^ 
Inst A mm 11 xxiv. 502 Lastly, come the Ruminants, 
whose horns are hollow and naked, but persistent 1872 
Oliver Elem, Bot 11 199 Called ‘Everlastings’ from their 
diy, scarious, persistent involucres x88o Gray Struct Bot. 
Ill (ed. 6) 86 Leaves may be. .persistent, when they remain 
through the cold season during which vegetation is inter- 
rupted x888 Rolleston & Jackson Arwn Life 348 In 
some Mammalia the teeth giow from persistent pulps, 
b. Geol, Of a stratum : Extending continuously 
over the whole area occupied by the formation; 
not thinning out or disappearing. 

X833 Lyell Princ Geol HI, 173 The individual strata are 
rarely persistent for a great distance. X839 Murchison 
Silur* Sysi 1 xxix. 372 The bed is persistent only for a few 
yards. 1865 Geikie Seen, ^ Geol, Scot, vi 138 Even with 
such doubtful forms, the two mam systems remain tolerably 
persistent. 

Hence Tersi’stently adv,, in a persistent manner, 
with persistence or continuously repeated action. 

X859 Smiles Self Help Gentleness in society pushes 

Its way quietly and persistently. 1880 C. R Markham 
Peruv Bark 111. 276 A fair recompense has been persistently 
refused , 

Ferslster. rare, [f. Persist +-ebL] One 
who persists. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (z8ii) II vui. 44 Each of them 
tends to the exclusion of that ungeneioiis persister’s visits. 
Fersi'Stinff, Vbl sb. [f. as prec + -INtjl.] 
The action of the vb Persist ; persistence, 
axb^^ Tillotson Serin , John lu 19 'Wks, 1717 II 602 
Another usual concomitant of Infidelity, is pertinacious 
persisting m Erl or. xZooAsiatAnn R^,Misc Treats 
Qsjx Convinced that his persisting was to little purpose 

FerBi'Bting, ppla [f. as prec. +-nr8 2.] 
That persists, persistent ; Persistent 3 . 
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PERSON. 


Huloet, Persistyng, cortsianSf mmens 1626 B\coh 
Sylva. § 902 It may malwe Him .more confident and persisting 
then otherwi'jC he weald be. 1774 Cortis Flora Land u 
(1777) 12 Pimpernel . , Calyt persisting 1899 A llinifs Sysi 
Med YIII. 484 Columns separated by the persisting colla- 
genous tissue. 

Hence Pexsi'stiugly adv , persistently. 
i8s4 Taifs Mc^ XXI 451 He pursues persistingly an 
idea. 1885 L Winofteld Barinira Pltilpoi III. iv 92 That 
the interesting schemer should so persistingly cling to a 
Cause that Mas hopeless 

Persi*stive, n [/. Persist ©. + -ive] Char- 
acteri 7 ed by peisisting, tending to persist 
x6o6 SiiAKS 'Jr, ^ Cr i, in 2z The protractiue trials of 
gieat lone, To finde persistiue conslancie in men 1737 
Home Douglas ii, For chance and fate ai e wonls Persistive 
Misdom IS the fate of man 1896 Q Rci* Oct. 354 The King’s 
plan was of no effect against liis persistive constancy. 
Hence Pexsx stively adv , Pei*si stivexiess. 

1847 J SKt-PPARD Lt/e y Fosterll 300 These evils ought 
to be baldly and persists ely exposed 1864 A. Lfigiiton 
Myst Le^ Edinburgh (t8S6) 238 Persistiveness draws, as it 
were, a power from the wearing out of resistiveness. 
Persiueir, obs Sc form of PERSEyEBB. 
PersiTe, obs form of Pieroivb 
'1 * Perske, obs. Sc form of (?) Parcb: v, 

1565 Rundoipkes Phantasey 784 la Saiir Poems Re/07 in 
1, The hills of highest hight are sonest perskt with sone » 
The Silver streames m ith somers drowght are letten oft to 
Rone. 

Perske, obs. variant of Perse a , blue, bluish. 
Persley, -lie, -ly, persoley, -oly, obs. forms 
of Parsley Persnepe, obs. f Parsnip 
Persollltio3l(p5ist>p77j'3n). Chem, [SeePER- 
5 ] A solution of the highest strength. 

1834 J ScoFFERN in OrPs Che Sc , Chem 461 Solutions 
of tin may .come under the notice of the chemists as proto* 
solutions and persolutions. 

tPerso'lvei V. Oh. [ad L /ersoh)-he to 
rdease, discharge completely, f. Per- 2 + solvh'e 
to loosen, to pay.] iiam. To pay in full, to fulfil 
or discharge completely, 

a 1548 Hall Chron , Edm IV 230 b, 1 M. crounes, yerely 
to be persolued Sc paied within the toure of London. 1550 
Bale Ajhl 83 If all thjmgeb muste be persolued, that bathe 
bene promysed in papisme. 

Person (pa'Json, po rs'n), sh Forms : a, 3-4 
pexauB, 3-6 persone, (4 persoyne), 4-5 per- 
Boon(e, (5 persown), 5-6 persoiin(e, personne, 
4- person. / 3 . 4par8oun, 4-7 parson, 5-6 par- 
sone, 6 parsonne. [a. OF. persone (12th c in 
Juttr6), TCi(A^.pe}Sonne^ a personage, a person, a 
man or woman, « Pr., It. perso na — L. persona 
a mash used by a player, a character or personage 
acted (dmmalts persona)^ one who plays or per- 
foims any pait, a charactei, relation, or capacity 
in which one acts, a being having legal rights, 
a juridical peraon ; in late use, a human being in 
general; also in Christian use (Tertiillian r2oo) a 
‘ peraon ’ of the Tnmty. Generally thought to be 
related to L. pejsoMre to sound through, but 
the long S makes a difficulty. The sense mask has 
not come down into Eng ; and the other senses 
did not aiise heie in logical order, the earliest 
being I, 2, 4 b, and 7. See also Parson, a 
diffeientiated form of the same word] 

I, 1 . A character sustained or assumed m a 
drama or the like, or in actual life ; part played ; 
hence function, office, capacity; guise, semblance; 
one of the characters in a play or story. (Now 
chiefly of the dramatis persoim or characters in 
a drama, and in phr. in the person of^vA the 
character of, as representing.) + To pnt on a 
person^ to assume a character (cf. Personage 7 b) 
The strict dramatic use does not appear in Eng so early 
as the transferred use cf quot 1590, 

^'esA^Ancr, R 12$ pe pellican is euer leane. Damd 
efnede him perto m ancre persone, and me ancre stefiie. 
1377 Langl. P. pi, B xvm 333 In tny paleys paradys m 

f ersone of an addre, Falseliche pow fettest |>ere hynge pat 
loued 1538 Cdl, Pole in Strype Et^I, Mem, I. App Ixxxi v, 
219 Never heard of the like in Christendom, against ony 
that bear that person, that I do at this time. 1339 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr Glasse ii Whanashespeaketh vnder 
the parson of Phebus. 1360 Daus tr, Sleidcoids Comm 107 
They susteyne the persones of intercessours 1590 Shaks. 
Mtds III 1 62 He comes to disfigure, or to present the 
prson of Moone-shine 1600 — A V, L, iV. i 92 Well, in 
Mr person, I say I aviU not haue you 1807 Lingua ii. iv, 
Hee s bold to bring your pei son vpon the Stage. 1608 fsee 
PcBSONATORj 1633 Jer, Taylor Serm for Year x xxi 278 
No man can long put on a person and act a part, but his 
evill manners will peep through the corners of the white robe. 
ai6s6 Hales Odd Rem, (1688) 184 And put on a kind of 
^rly and sullen Person, of Purpose todeter her 1663 Lloyd 
State JVort/aes (1670) 14 To fit them by degrees foi the 
person they are to sustain *712 Addison Spect No 542 
F I Had I always wiitten in the person of the Spectator 
xwo-Si Johnson L P , Lyttelton. Wks IV 313 The names 
of his [Lyttelton's] persons too often enable the reader to 
anticipate their conversation 1803-6 Wobdsw Iniim, 
Immori, vu, Filling, his ‘humorous stage’ With all the 
pei^s, down to palsied Age 
II- 2 . An individual human being; a man, 
woman, or child. (In earliest use, The human 
being acting in some capacity, personal agent or 
actor, person concerned.) 
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a X22S Ancr R 316 Abuten sunne IiggetJ six hinges het 
hit helieh person, stude, time, manei e, tale, caus& Persone, 
be bet dude beo sunne, otfer mid hwam me dude hii e 13 
Cursor M 26684 (Cott) To tell be nam o person es na 
man halden wit resun. 13 Coer afe Z 3317 Fj'fteiie 
persons in Acres toun, He gaff hem clothis gret foyson 
£■1340 Hampole Prose Tr 11 Ihe fifte comandement es bat 
thou slaa na man And also heie es 
hurtynge of any persone, 1467 in 10th Rep, Jlist 
Comm App V 304 lhat this acte be not prejudicial ne hmt 
to no parson nor parsones ? XS07 Coinmwtyc, (W de W ) 
Aiij, In Noes tyme bycause of synne Saue viij persones 
drowned were all. x6xx Bible Luhe xv 7 Ninety and nine 
xust persons. 1727 Fielding Lozv hi Sev Masques iii x, 
There is a certain person in the world, who in a certain 
peison's eye, is a moie agreeable person than any peison, 
amongst all the persons, whom persons think agreeable 
persons 1827 Jarman J / Powell's Devises (ed 3) II 
337 The bequest did not spring from a parent or person 
standing ui the place of a parent 

b Emphatically, as distinguished from a thing, 
or from the lower animals. (Cf. 3 ) 

1481 Caxton AO'rr I xiv 43 Her [natuie’s] werkc is alway 
hool be It in peisones or in bestes. 1663 Boilc Occas, 
Red IV xi C1848) 233 My Opinions, whether of Persons or 
things, I cannot in most cases command my self « 1713 
Sprat (J), A zeal for persons is far moie easy to be per- 
verted, than a zeal for things 1766 Blackstonb Comm, II. 
u x6 The objects of dominion or property are things, as 
contradistinguished from persons 1893 pArwoRE Relig 
Poet 107 In every person who has a right to be called a 
person, as distinguished from an animal, there are two 
distinct consciences. 

c A man or woman of di^tmclion or impor- 
tance; a personage. (Usually with qualifying 
woid or words expiessing tins.) 

(Outside English this was an eailier sense than 2,) 

£1400 Rom Rose 3202 On hir heed she hadde a crown, 
Hir semede wel an high persoun X379 Reg Pray Council 
Scot 111. 205 Jolinne Cheisholme, comptrollar and seciind 
persoun of the artailyeu le. 1604 E G[rimstone] D'AcosttCs 
Hist Indies v viii 348 If it were a person of qualitie, they 
gave apparrell to all such as came to the interremcn t a X648 
Ld Herbert Hen VIII (1649) *S4 Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, whom I find so considerable a Person at thii> time. 
167a Dryden Assignation r 1, A man of my parts and 
talents, though he oe but a valet de chamhre^ is a person. 
1769 Robertson Chas F, vi, Wks 18x3 VI 8i Immediately 
the chief persons in the state assembled 1843 M Pattison 
Ess, (1889) I* 22 'The Bishop ..whose great popularity at 
Tours made bun a person of mudi consideration. 

d. Used contemptuously or slightingly of a man. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi 1, Do you suppose a young 
lady would want to take advantage of a person in trade Y 


Ibid, ii, Miss Beverley, if this peison wishes for a longer 
conference with you, I am sorry you did not appoint a more 
seasonable hour for your mterview. 

e. Voim^ person : a young man or young woman 
(L. juvems ') ; now esp, used of the latter, when 
the speaker does not desire to specify her position 
as ^ girl ‘ woman or ' lady *. 

1335 Coverdale yudiih vii 12 Then came the men and 
women, yonge personnes and children all vnto Osta& X743 
J. Morris Serm vii. 181 Highly cnminal in young peisons, 
1759 Sarah Fielding CPtcss o/Dellwyn II 217 Ihis young 
Person had been left at her Parents' Death. 1793 W, Roberts 
Lookei 72 (1794) III, 125 There lived a young person 
at Loudun from whom he could not resolve to be sepaiated 
iBox Lustgnan I 21 Her daughter, a young person of 
seventeen 1820 Scott Monasi xviii, There be some flashes 
of martial spiiit about this yonng person [Halbert Glen- 
dinnmgl. 1883 W S Gilbert Mtkado i, They are not 
young ladies, they are young persons. 1B93 Mrs F H, 
Burnett One I Inew oesi qf all xv, The Small Person 
blushed, because she was of the Small Persons who are 
given to superfluous blushing. 


3 . In general philosophical sense : A self-con- 
scious or rational being. 

1659 Pearson (1839) 436 All which words are nothing 

else but so many descriptions of a person, a person hearing, 
a person receiving, a person testifying X877 E R Condlr 
Bos Faith 11 (1884] 72 We can addiess Cfod as a Person, 
and sustain relations [with Him] such as are possible only 
between persons. 


HI. 4. The living body of a human being, 
either {a) the actual body as distinct from clothing, 
etc , or from the mmd or soul, or {p) the body 
with its clothing and adornment as presented to 
the sight of others ; bodily frame or figure. Usually 
with of ox possessive 

CX374 Chaucer Ircylusw 652 (701) Trojlus persone She 
knew bysighteand ek bygentillesse CX400 Destr *Iray 
2139 To proffer our persons 8c our pure goodes, To venge of 
our velany and our vile harme. £1460 Fortescub Ahi^ 
Lim PTon vi (1885) 121 His highnes shall ^an haue therfore 
a bouute his persone lordes, knyghtes, and sqviers 1326 
Tindale Col XI r As many as have not sene my parson in 
the ficsshe. 1606 Siiaks. Ant ^ Cl n ii 202 For her owne 
Person, It beggerd all description *692 Dryden Si Euie> 
wont's Ess 30 The Senate, sent to advise Pyrrhus to take 
care of his Person. 1732 Law Serious C xv, (ed 2) 6z It is 
veiy possible for a man that is proud of hts estate to dis- 
regard his dress and person. 1766 Goldsm Vic IV, xxxj, 
It was her fortune, not her person, that induced me to wish 
for this match. 1876 Gca Eliot Dan Der, i ui, One of 
Ins advantages was a fine person 

b. (With qualifying adj.) A human (or quasi- 
human) being considered in reference to bodily 
figure or appearance ; a man or woman of (such 
and such) a figure. ? Ohs, 

<?i33** K. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 14913 ‘Alas 1’ he 
sayde, ‘so fair mankynde. So fare persones, so bright of 
ble.' c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls T 17 A fair persone he was and 
fortunat. X539 Bibie (Great) Gen xxxix. 6 And JosepRi] 


was a goodly persone, & a well fauored, 1610 Shaks. Temp, 
1 11 416 1667 Milton P L 11 no Lclial, iii act inoic 

graceful and humane; A faiier peison lost not llc.i\ n. 
1768 Sterne Sent Jomm (177s) U *37 I asktd 

her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man. X797 - 
iBos S & Ht Lfc Ccaiieib 'P, V. 27 ‘What person ol a 
man ?’ ‘ Very handsome, if he was not so p.ile ’ 

6. The actual self or being of a man or woman ; 
individual pereonality. With cf or possessive . hi\ 
(own) himself J your person «= yourseli , you 

personally fFoimerly often usetl hy^ way ol 
respect ; e.g. t/ie hint's person for * the king ’. 

136a Langl. P PI A. in. 172 pou knowest Concumee, 1 
com not to chyde, Nc to dcpiaue |rt peisonu with «i pioiul 
herte. £1386 Chaucer IV{/Ps P 305 Ffor gtMililIfss* n> . 
but rcnoinee Of thyne nuncestres, Whii li is a sli .inge th> uy, 
to thy persone, 1470-83 Maiouy Atl/iui 1. am, 67 Yt. ait 
the falsest lady of the world and the most ti.uiiessc 'lUo 
the kynges person 1323 Ckomwi lt in Alcri iin.tn Li/c A 
Lett. (tQoa) 1 37, 1 am so extremely des> lows that the ntihle 

? arson yf [sic ?of| my saidc Prynce .sliowldc t.ury witliju 
lysRealme. 1603 Bacon -4 flfr* Loam 1 vti fisTrawn wis 
foi hjs person not learned 1643 in Neal I/ist* Punt {17 ;h 1 
HI 33 The charge shall be eithct gi\cn to Ihvir pwsuii-,, 
or left at Iheir houses. £5x713 Burnit (ywn lime 1. tht. 
His circumstances may deserve lhat his ch.irai ter shmiul 
be given, though liis pel-son did not. 1824 bciUT Rat- 
gauntlet ch. xxih, Let me first., see your MajcsiSr s Mieitu 
person, in such safety as can now he piovidcd for it ^ 1853 
Maurice Pioph, ^ Kings ix 148 Asstriing the xlignity t»l 
Ins own person, or at all events of his own office. 1876 
Mozlcy Unw. Sciift iti. (ed. 2) 54 \Vc oljicrve ., to rngm 
with, that our bodies are not we,— not ourpnxpvr iwrsoiiH 
fg x6sx IIoBBi s Lcviath, 1. xv ysKohheiy and Violem v, 
are Injuries to the Iverson of the Comniun-wc.tlti). 

fb. Expressing bodily presence or action; 
presence or action ‘ m person Obs, e\c, in 1 1 
1480 Caxton C/non, Eng, ccxhii. (148 A v8y Wlum tins 
were y wedded the kyng his owne pci sniie^hi ought .uni 


ladde this worthy lacb' to the bisshoi>s pl.it-e of wynt hfstit 
1309 IlAwrs Past. J*leas xxx (Percy Sue) x-jfi Up th.m 
I went where as her person stotle. 1357 Older of Ilo\pital\ 
DivbjThe Picsidciit. .without his persoun, sh.iU 110 waightu 
matters be determined or agreed on. 1383 T» Wasimm.ios 
tr. Hiclwlay's P'oy 111 x 86 IThcy] do wr.istlu iKjforr ht. 
person two and two. 1603 Shaks. Mack in. iv. t 'S Him 
say’st thou that Macduff denies liis person At nur gnat 
bidding? [1732 Lcdiard Seihos 1 1 ix. 309 , 1 lio]>c tit W 
of service, .with my troops and person } 

IV. 6. Zaw. A human being (natwai pet son) 

or body corporate or corporation persoft)^ 

having lights and duties recognized by the law* 

1444 Rolls o/Parlt.V, 75/1 Andjiey [the Master& llrethn n 
of the Hospital] by lhat iiamc name mowe Ite iiersoncH able* 
to purchase Londez and 'Tenementz of all mnnere periKinr^ 
*476 Ikd VI 150/z Any persone Tcmi>orclI, corporal or imi 
coiporat 1704 J, Harris Ll% Ttchn 1 . s v , A Writ that 
lies for Prebendaries, or other Spiutiial P{‘i‘ons. 1763 
BlackstonfCfu/;;/. 1 i 123 Natural persons me such .is tin 
God of nature formed us; ailificinl aic such us .in* ci4,itiit 
and devised by liuman laws for the pin puses of mu it l> .ual 
government, which aic called tot pur.it tuns 01 iMuiitspuhni'. 
xy68-74 1 urkcR Lt Nat, (183, j) II iHil A imwd is no di 
tinct eMstence,. but if the s.Tnie people trtiUd nitM .1 
coiporation, there is a new (xisteme supu.uldtd; .nul iliey 
become a person in lawcap»ihle to sue .uul U- Mudteti.i 
1833 /f£^ 3 ^ 4 Will, IJ\c 74 § r 'I he Wtuil ‘ i»tr mi ' sli,*ll 
e\tend m a Body Politic, Cuipor.ue, or Colhqtilr, .ts will 
as an Individual 

V. 7 . Theol, a. Applied to llic three disliiu In ms, 
or modes of the divine being, in the (JiHlhe.til 
(Father, Son, and Holy iSpinl) uliich tngahci 
constitute the Trinity. fCf. FiiftEKCK sk 4 b, 
HirosrAST.s Substance.) 

£1230 Gen, tjr Ex, 55 For Shre persones and on reed, ( hi 
mm and on godfiilhed. £13x3 .Shorfham vii, 14 \ Wat tn.i^ 
w holy gost nou be? Persone >i>ddfi in trjfiyte* 1340 
HAMPop/y CoMsc, t4 The iusm Gud* .Tlwt wmietl nti in 
his godhede, And m thre persons and arihede. a 1423 ( 't,i ior 


sone & the holy gost 1663-yo South Sertr/ (17271 1\. >11. 
284 A Plurality of Persons, or Persona) .Suhsistrmes in thr 
Divine Nature, isa great Mystery, and solo be at kmm leih'vd 
by all vdio re.slly are, and profess ihemseUrs C’ltristuiis. 
*7^'74 Tuckfh Lt NiU (1834) II 188 T he divmc prtMm * 
differ in another manner than human persons. 1833 J 1 1 
Nfurian Arioais n lu (1876) iss The m>'iAertuusnes^ of iti** 
uoctnne evidently lies m our mainhty to i oiueive a wmse t»t 
the wotapeisoHi such, as to be more than a mew charaiief, 
individual inteUigent being, Ikd 
i 30s A he word / eisoii which we wtilure to use in apeah- 
ingof those three distinct and real ntutles in which it kiau 
pleased Alimghty God to reveil to us Uiiig, 
fb. Substance. « II viHisTAmH ^ Obs, rare^^. 


. — person 

c. The personality of Christ, esji.asunitmgthe I wii 
natures, divine and human ; « IhroaTASw 5 (du 
Articles o/RelfgimU,Tv,oyuhQktuid perfect Naiuien 
c ^ PerMm, x8S5 1*' >«*» Leii to 

Sedterediup^, (Lhmtianity $dH)w& itself m imnieiae U eadtlis 
of t^and life, which imply Profunditjnn th*. Fenmi ofChna. 

vT. 8. Gram, Each of llie three clawie* of 
personal pronouns, and corresponding dlsUnctiona 
m verbs, denoting or Indicating respectively the 
person shaking ijirsi persm)^ the person spoken 
to person), and the person or thing spoken 
01 Jlktrd person ) ; each of the dififexent fonnt or 
inflexions expres^g these distinetbas. 
tC 3 r. In Dkioysiii* Thi«> UyersAw In Van®.) 



PEKSOir, 


PERSONAGE. 


WniTiNTON (rsa?) 8 b, Y<> vcrbe shal be y« fyrst 
perhone. 15W Paugw. Intrpd. 37 This long hath thre par- 
iiones ui boifia the nombres of theyr verbes. /di^„ Euery 
*ub&tantyue « onely of the tliyrde parson, x67a Petty 
Pol A naU (1691)97 The Quakers .. speak to one another 
in the second Person ana singular Number. 17^ W, 
Primatt Acanim Hidivm jii i he Dorians penacuted 
veibs ending oi', .ibat is, provided they were third persons 

f luinl 1845 SioDDAUi in Rncycl. Motrop (1847J I CaA 
n many i,aimuagea the person is necessarily expressed by 
apionouii, Uhis is universally the case in the Chinese,., 
the verb being alike in all the persons Mo^ '1 he narrative 
IS wrltlen in the third person. 

VII. 0 . ZooL Each intUvulunl of a compound 
or * colonial’ organism, having a moie 01 less 
independent life, and often spedallzed in form or 
function ; a zoold. 

x878 Dei i. GegenbaitAi Comp, Afiai, 117 In the Pcnnntu 
inJm some, and ai times innny, persons in a colony are less 
well develojied Ifi/tl 133 When the persons of a colony 
arc climorpiiic, those which are the more developed arc at 
the same time those which are functionally sexual. 

VIII, as^x and Comk 
10, til one’s {pmiii) person ^ formerly also (one’s) 

proper person (•« L 2;? piopini peisond)^ fa 
* m person (see 11). Obs, b, In one’s own char- 
acter (not as representing another) , see sense i, 
a. [xapa JluirroN 1. 1. 9 1 Pur cco qc nuus no sulTisunis nne 
cii nusUe pioprc pui sonu a oyui ct torminer totes lesqiieiclus 
del jiocpie. h (tas, Iinisinuch as we are not sulTicient in our 
proper person to hear and ilelurmine all the complaints of 
our huia people,] 1340 Ifwii-orn P7, Cense 4958 For to 
S'J'el 'i-'* , 1 C1380 WvLui? .S^/ 

ri j I '■! c ‘ - in his owne persoyno schal 

.. *3S3< . I ' m/ i 5 The which noman 

in his piTSone M ii knnwo t47a-3 efParli VI 52/1 
'Jhnt the snul John Alyifuld, Ktcliiud Lcclys, and cither of 
theyni, in iliuir propre peisunc and peisoncs appere 1526 
/Vftv, PeiP, (is^i) 13 lie wolde be in his owne personc, 
the uxamplu of our hole uniincy. 1560 Daus tr iiletdnne's 
Comm, J75 'They Imuo ofto iiUi ealed yon, someiinje by their 
Ambasciadoiin», and sonUinio in their own persons 
b *6oa Washing TOM tr MilUn\De/ Pop M.'.sWks 1738 
1 , 503 Not sucii as the Poet would speak, if he were to 
speak in his own person. 1875 Jowkit Plato (ed a) IH 
366 The poet is speaking in Ins own person [See sense j ] 
11. tn person , with cn by one’s own action or 
bodily prcRcncc ; pci ‘tonally ; oneself 
1568 GuArroN Chon 11 . 631 King lames then heyng 
tliLie m pcison 1597 Siiaks 9 lien //', n i 127 (Quaito), 
Yim luiii' nuulc lioi suuc yoiu v^cs both in pwi^fO and in 
jnisiin 1671 Mil ION Somson^Sf- Ihiucis of my (ouniicy 
( line in pttson, Solntiud, tonnnanded, llucatn'd, uigd 
1748 ^Inum's I ojf, n vi. '‘05 Torelmn him tiuiiiU in person 
1782 bull SIM Y C/iKll X j6o Lh.ulenuimie ex- 

(iisnd till* bishops fiuin suiving in peison. 1868 I'ltriMSN 
Noini, Cvnif, II, IN. jio f)lln rs ciusscd the sea m p uon. 

12 Jn /he poson oj {in his 01 hei pcrsoti), 
a. Jn the chaiaUer of, aa the icpicscntalive 
of, ns personully reprcstniiing. See sense r, 
b* Kinliodicfl or invested m, iinpeisonaled in, 
(as) piTsoiially represented by, 

1583 3 iU)i, Pi It' V l ouncflScot Iir A power strange 
and unsulTi r.ilull lobe in the pc*rsotni of ony inferior subject 
*678 Dkihi m All fo) I me Pref, i^eisecming Jloiace and 
Vitgil ni the pmons of llicnr succes'^onis 1809 Kkndam, 
TitiV, J MI Ui J !»•' loinpany still subsists in the person of 
ihi* sum , 1859 Ti NNYsoN Rmd 316, I will avenge tins 
msiiU, iifililc (,Ui. i n,I)oim in yoiu maidon’s poison toyomself 
18 . ttcu'pt {\*tahe), tnpcct {} behold^ look 
Oft) pefsofny or Ike pvt sou of any bne: to look 
upon with iavom, lo fa\oui, to show paitialily, 
esp, on personal or iuipiopei gi oimds. {Scriplural , ) 
Ptrson licic* re()rcsculh h, per\onam of the Vulgate (which 
haw<*vi‘r lins in some pi n the Gr, being irpocraiirov 

* fiat e, ( oiinti ii.uu <*, pt'i sou usu.illy in the comb TTpoffwiroAij- 
TTTBtP ‘ to act t pt the face of', rendeiimj Heb. D’ 3 :: ftdsfV 

Ptlnlm ‘to lift np or tucejit the fiuc’ (prob. orig to lift up 
the fact* of mu* pinstraifU iii hunniuy or sunplu ation). 

atwoi'wsof J/. igg4 ) (Colt ), 1 sc lu* [PtUeJ '-ttid pat 
giwhl, |Mt ni.ul n»r us uiusi un, Uih ildes nuglit nuns peismi 
1383 Wvi 1 II l.ttke K\, VI riiou Uikist not persoone of nuin, 
but thou tw Inst in treirth die wey of (hid, — Pom 11, rr 
Kir lucquumns of puisoones iu/tnJ, that is, to putie otm 
Inror** anoiher withoute dcicitj is not am nt is fJod 1535 
(Nivikoack x,Sam, xxv. 3s Ilcli.iUl I Iwue heikeiied vino 
iliy voyte, and accipled thy persmmi* lV\i\R Itonofosn 
/ftn,m /ttftw], — Ps Ixxxi, a How longe wil yc gene 
wrong** ludgiiient ik aicepie ihe jiirsounes of the vngodly? 
11539 Hiiu K (Gicsit) AcU X. 34 There is no lespcclc of par- 
soncs wyth God [rnljS Non vst persoriaium acceptor Dcus , 
138-* Wu nv not aCLCiitoui of persoonesi A’//m. not an ac- 
lepter .t 'i’lMiiAia Chid is mit parciall , i6u God is no 
rvsjircter of personesj, [bee also Accept v a, Accepter, 
At CKPIION a, Ri SPiiT sb and v , RESPtcTER ] 

14 , COfUh, 

1647 Fui 1 1 K Good Th vi iZo>se T. (1841) 132 When we 
are time-bound, place Ixjund, or pet sou-bound, 1873 Miss 
M. Blinu ir. Stfoms Old hatih ^ Ifew xln xog The 

impersonal but peison shaping AH. r t , t 

t Pe'rdon, Ohs, rare, [f. prec. : cf. lale L. 
Persdndre to represent,] * Personate » 5. 
x84g Min ON Divorce \h xiv, Or let us person him likcsome 
wretched iihwmry judge 
Person, obs, form of Parson. ^ 
llPerSOIlfb (poiso^nma). The Latin word for 
PsasON, q. V., used in certain phrases : 

1 , Persona, grata Hate L,], an acceptable person 
or personage ; originally applied to a dylomatic 
represeataUve who is personally accepUble to the 
personage to whom he is accredited. 

% MiroprUi personal see In LcU.prep 
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Fersonalble (p5 jssnab’l), a [f. Person sh, 

+ -ABLE : cf, 1 6th c. F personndbJe ] 

1 . Having a well-formed person or body ; well- 
made, handsome ; good-looking, comely, present- 
able (Now chiefly in literary use.) 

^*43® Syr Cefur (Roxb) 1553 His bodie so personable 
and plesaunt, So feir and so wel y wroght Z540-X Elvot 
I mage Coro 102 One woman hath mame childien, of theym 
some be fayie and per<^onable, some ill fauoured and croked. 
x6aa S, Ward Lj/e of p'aith in Dcaih (1627) 69 1 he most 
personable Creature that euer the Sunne saw 17*3 Swift 
Cook Matds Lett Wks 1755 III 11 20s My master is a 
personable man, and not a spuidle-shanVd noddy doddy. 

Sporting Mag XLV 79bhewas .too pei ‘.enable and 
aitiactive a nymph to be without a swain. 1890 Besant 
Arntorel ofLyonessex vi. Certainly, he was a personable 
young man. 

f 2 . Law, Having the status of a legal jierson 
(Person C), and as such competent to maintain 
a plea in court, or to take anything granted or 
given, Obs 

1544 tr LtilleMs Tenures 68 Whan he is made abbot he 
IS as a man petbonable [LirrLETON edd 1481-1530 vn home 
oil peison , ed, T557 paisonable] in the lawe, alonly to 
purchase and to hauc landes and tenementes to the vse 
of his house, & iiat to his owne proper vse 1607 Cowcli. 
Inierpr s v , The tenent pleaded that the wife was an alien 
borne in PortingnlJ, The plaintife saith sheewas made 
petsunable by Parlament, that is, as the Ctuiliaiis would 
speakc it, ktwere Personam standi tn mdicto Personable 
IS also as much, as to be of capacitie to take any thing 
ginunted or giuea Ibid, s v Pefsonal, The demaundant 
was judged personable to mamtame this action x66o 
SnEUiNGiiAM King's Suprem vn. (1682) 68 All agreed that 
the King was Personable, and discharged fiom all attainder 
in the very act that he took the Kingdom upon him. 

t8. = Personal. Obs 

1632 Virginia Stat, (1823) I. 172 Exempted from theire 
pethonable service in the warrs. 

Hence Pe rsonableness, personal handsomeness 
1604 T, Wright Fastsions v iv 223 An apt figure, and 
per&onablenes of body <654 R Codrincton tr lustine i 
ai Darius bestdeb hib pen>oiiablenec$ and his veitue, was of 
necr relation in blood to the ancient Kings ci8is Janc 
A usrcN Persuas m, I know no other set of men but what 
lo'.e something of their personableneiis when they cease to 
be quite young. 

t Fe*rsonably, adv Obs [f. prec + -ly 2 ] 

1 . Like a pei&onage of importance, m grand 
style 

1481 Caxton Reynard xix (Arb ) 47 Yf ye had seen rey- 
, 1^ Un X « tf ^ *h ' ^s -1-'“ p"d pabter on 

. ^ , f I ^ . -J . • <* , I 

2 . rj!iiu:koNAi,u)c. [w, Oi. jyt/iOuub/euienl *3 

personnellemeni ] * 

1483 Caxton Cold Leg 371 b/i He mygbt not hym self 
eiUende peisonably vnto hys ihynges, 1538 Fitziierb, yust 
Peas 125 Upon pa>n of forty pounds personably to appere 
before the kinge 


Fersonasfe (p 5 isonedg). £a. OF. personage^ 
•oiinage (13th c, m Godcf ), mod.F personnage « 
Tr, pefsoua/gsy It. perseuaggto, medh, pershsdls- 
cum (1057 in Du Cange), -Sgiuftiy deny, of per- 
s6ua Per&on , see -age ] 

I’l. A icpresentation or figure of a person, an 
image 01 eifigy; a statue or portrait. Obs, 

1483 in Lett, Rich, HI ^ Men VII (Rolls) I 6 There was 
a personage like lo the symilitude of the king ui habet 
royall crowned with the crown oon his hede 1588 Parke 
tr. Mendoza's Nisi China 186 Ihc gate was wrought of 
masons warke of stone full of figures or personages i6ox 
Holland VII. xxxviii, Alexander streigbtly forbad 
That no man should diaw his pourlrait m colours but 
Apelles the painter that 
but Pyrgoteles the grauer 
Nisi, Indies v, xxix 420 .... 

personage of the idoll, appoynted for the feast 1607-12 
Bacon £ss , Beauty (Arb ) ajo Apelks, or Albert Dnrere, 
Whereof the one would make a Paisonage by Geometricall 
proporcions, the other, by takeing the best paries out of 
divers faces to make one excellent 
1 2 . The body of a peisoa ; chiefly with reference 
to appearance, stature, etc. ; bodily frame, figure , 
personal appearance : *= Person xA 4. (In qiiot. 
1 785 humoi ously for the 'person * or ' body ’ ) Obs, 

*461 Rolls of Pm It V 463/1 The beaute of personage that 
It hath pleased Almyghty God to seni^ou ^ R Hail 
Life hsher in PtsTiei t IVhs (EE I S ) IX p. Ixiij. 
Doctor Ridley (who was a man of verie Utile and small 
perNonage). 1606 Brvskptt Cm, Life 3a Well borne, 
vertuous, chaste, of tall and comely personage, and well 
spoken. x68o Moroen Geog, Rect, {J^S)J 4 + ^ he Armenians 
are., of comely Personage 1701 C Wolley Mew 

Vorh (i860) 37 Of a Gentile Persona^, and a very agree- 
able behaviour in conversation 2785 Cowper Let to Lady 
Hesketh 20-24 Haifa doren flannel waistcoats, ,. to 

be worn., next my personage 

Jkt *S93 0 Habvey Pierce's Super Wks. (Grosart) II 
103 His stile addeth fauour. and grace to beauty, and m a 
goodly Boddy representeth a puis-.ant boule. How few 

verses carry buch a personage of state ? 

•f-b. A person of (such and such a) figure or 
appearance : *« Person sb, 4 b. Obs 
1568 Grafton C/iroit II. 594 Hee being a tall and bardie 
personage 2653 Houcwft Pt ceepmsf Goth l^ars 


Se was^a beauTifiill personage, talh and of the^ goodliest 
uld be seen 


countenance that could be seen 1706 Phillips, Personage^ 
the same with Person , as She was a comely Personage. 
1807 WosDSW fVA Doe iii 145 The monumental pomp of 
age Was with this goodly Personage 
3. A person (man or woman) of high rank, dia- 
thctlQB; consideratiou, or importance ; a person 


of note, (Originally always with greai or the like 
qnalification, which in the r9th c. began to be 
implied Ml calling any one ' a personage *,) 
x^3-4 Ac fig Men, v/f c 25 PreamSle, Honorable per- 
sonages to have joint .power with the seid persones reberied. 
i 53 > Sir J Russell in Ellis Grig Lett Ser. ir, 1 30X As 
for the greote personages that be taken none of them shalbe 
as yet put to no raunsome Z654 Earl Monm tr. Benti- 
voglto's JVarrs Flanders 42 The Councel of Spain was then 
fullof many eminent personages 1683 Bni Spec 268 Her 
Majesty, is a Personage endowed with rare Perfections both 
of Mind and Body i8ia La Milton Sp Ho Com, i Dec., 
1 he Great Personage at the Head of the Government. 1845 
D’Israbli Sybil vu, Sir John Warren bought another estate, 
and picked up another borough He was fast becoming a 
personage 1893 F, F. Moorc I Forbid Banns (1899) lao 
Lady Ashenthorpe was a Personage Tnat she had become 
a Peisoiiage, proved that she possessed a laige amount of 
tact. 

b In weakened or generalized sense ; A person ; 
a man. or woman (whose status the speaker does 
not know, or does not desiie to specify). 

^ Sometimes applied ironically or laughingly to a self, 
important person, who considers himself ‘ a perbonage' ; also 
with mixture of other senses 

an5ss Bradford Let, to Lady Vane m Foxe A, ^ M, 
(1563) X648 Many w'hicbe were in comparison of Peter, but 
rascal! personages x66B Llovo Utile) Memoires of the Lives 
of those Personages who Suflfered for the Protestant 
Religion 1765 Goldsai. Vie W xxx, The personage 
whom we bad long entertained as a harmless amusing com- 
panion, 17W Mrs. a M Bennett Juvenile ludiscr, 11 $6 
X’be Seraphic Miss Franklin, was, in bis present opinion, a 
very disgusting personage. x8x8 R. Sharp Lett Ess, 
(1834) 54 Your shrewd, sly, evil speaking fellow is generally 
a shallow personage 1879 Gfo. Eliot Tkeo, Such il 28 
No inipaNMoned perionage wishes he bad betn bom in the 
age of Pitt 1890 ‘ R Boi drkwood ' Col Reformer (1891) 
sis'! bat ready witted and helpful pei sonage. 

+ 4 The quality of being a person oi persons ; 
personality Ohs rare 

x5*6 Ptlgr Pelf (W. de W 1531) ^98 b, For here is no 
consiibsiancialite nor personage, whiche is m y* deite. 

1 5 Ferbonal ideiiLiLy, personality, individual self. 
Our personages y oni selves. Ohs, 

1531 Elyot Gov, hi xxv, Any thinge wherby our wittes 
may be amended and oui personages be more apte to seruo 
our publike weale, 1650 Bulweu Anihropontei, 179 Acts 
of his personage and not of ours 
i 6 The sort of person any one is, or is repre- 
sented to be, in respect of character, ranic, etc. Obs 
WwiTimoN Tullyes C^cesh (1540)43 Poetes ludge 
comly wbat soeu(e]r beconieln a man by rls jpeisonage 1560 
CoLC Lett, to Jewell it, The greater pei sonage you beare, 
tlie letise oiuse haue ye to he put to answer. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl Lpist 242 Instruments wherewt he obteined esti- 
matiorij and w'onne woiship conuenient for his proper 
personage 1598 Barret 'PAeoi IVarres iv iv 1x5 Many 
good parts ought lo be in the parsonage of a bergeant 
Afnior 

7 . One of the persons or chaiacters of a drama 
{di mnaiis pmon 8 d)t or of a dramatic poem, story, 
etc. , also one of the actors on the stage of Jiistory, 

1573 111 Cunningham Ace, Revels Crt fShaks, Soc 1842) 
32, Patternes for personages of Men & Women in strange 
attyer 1579 E, K. in Spenser's Skeph Cal Ep. to Harvey § i 
His [Spenser’s] dewe obseruing of Decorum eveiye where, 
m personages, in seasons, in matten in speacb. 1594 ui 
’EWv&Ong Lett Ser. i III 33 There being in that Tragoedie 
sondiy personages of greatest nstate, to be represented in 
auncient princely attire. 1751 Johnson Rambler No 156 
F 6 Only three speaking personages should appear at once 
upon the stage z8a8 D'Xsraeli Chas, /, 1 . Pref 7 The 
motives of die personages are sometimes asappaientastheir 
actions i86a Trollope Oiley F, xix, I intend that Made- 
lineStaveleysball.,betbeinovtjnterestjng personage in this 
story 

b. Hence, the impersonation or acting of such 
a chaiacter, the part (acted) ; in the phrases, io 
take upon oneself put ouy play^ assume the per- 
sonage of y also jig and iransf y in to represent the 
personage of, 

1559 Mirr Mag (1563) By, I will take upon me the 
personage of the last, full of woundes. miserably mangled, 
with a pale countenaunce, and grisly luoke xs8s Mulcastbr 
xstPt Elem, Pref , Hei Maiestte representeth the personage 
of the hole land. 163a J Havward tr Blondt's Eramena 
37 Yon have hitherto represented the personage of one, 
whom you are not 1641 Lo J. Digby iip in Ho Com 
SI Apr 3 Judges w*ee are now, and must put on another 
peisonage 1651 ti. Dedns Cmmas' Don Pmise^iZ Every 
one of us played so well his personage in this Comedy. 1685 
Cotton tr Montaignei xix (1877)!, 75 Whatsoever personage 
a man takes upon himself to perform, be ever mixes his own 
part with It 190X Pall Mall G, 27 FeK 6/1 It is common 
for tragedians to shut themselves up in their dressing-rooms 
between the acts of a play, and to reassume their personage 
immediately on being called 

f e Assumed or pretended chmacter, acting, 
semblance, Obs, 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Delect, Q MaryldWy At Setons sche 
tbiew away all hjr disgmsit personage of mourning 

8. Phrases fin onis awn personagey m person 
(Pekson io), personally {obs ), Jn ihepersonage of 
fa. in the character of, as represenling ; 
b as represented by; personified in; ^ tn the 
person of (Pbbson ta a, b), 

*534 Cranmer Mtsc, Wnt (Parker Soc) II sqt In case 
I had so spoken the same unto you in my own perwna^e. 
Ibid, 294 To examine m your own personage the said mis- 
doers. 1553 Kennedy Compend. Prnet m Wodrow koc, 
Mtsc, (1844) JS3 Spekymg unto his Apostolis in the person- 
age of the rest of the ministens of the Kirk of God. x888 

92 
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FSBSOKAL. 


FEBSOBAL. 

J Paw Prince of Stood I, i 30 ‘ Orcumstnnces over which 
she had no control *, in the personage of her brother Ernest, 
were impelling her 

Personage, obs. form of PABSOirAGB. 
Personal (ps'Jsanal), a. Also 4-5 -el, 
etc., 6 parsonal(l, [a OF. personal (12th c. in 
Ilatz -Darm.)j -el (mod F, -onnel), ad. L. per- 
smdl-is of or pertaining to a person (in Iaw or 
Gram.), f persona Person ; see *al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, concerning, or affecting the 
individnal person or self (as opposed, variously, to 
other persons, the general community, etc., or to 
one^s office, rank, or other attributes) ,* individual ; 
private; one's own. Rarely in reference to an 
animal (quot 1^96) 

Personal personal lv!E.mv:vx see these words 

1^7 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) III 115 Seruius Tullius . 
ordeyned first personal tribute [L censum\ to be Romayns 
1565 Calthill Aftszu Treat Cross vt 135 Examples be 
daungerous to be followed , bycause they be sometime but 
personall. x6oi Shaks. C.ii i 11 , 1 know no personail 
cause, to spume at him. But for the generall. 2683 CoU 
Rec Pennsyh I. 236 Know no reason why they might not 
give their personal bills to such as would take them as 
money to pass 1^96 Hunter tr Si -Pierres Stud Nat, 
(1799) I, 79 Even the instincts of animals appear to be less 
adapted to their own personal utility, than to that of Man 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) HI. 1B2 Although dignities are 
now become hule more than personal honouis, yet they 
are still classed under the head of leal property 1^5 M 
Pattison Rss (1889I I. 18 It required all the personal 
influence of the king to check the turbulence of his irritated 
followers. 

b. Const io (cf. proper io^ peculiar id), 
a 1768 Erskine InsL Late Scot i iv § 12. 58 The juris- 
diction annexed to the principality is not heiitable, but 
personal to the Km|f's eldest son 1844 Lingard Anglo- 
Sax Ch (1838) I 11. 61 Tlie authority was personal to 
Augustine, and not intended to descend from him to his 
successors ja74.S.WiLBEBFORca jE’tt I 376 Thisispeisonal 
to himself 

8. Done, made, performed, held, etc in person; 
involving the actual or immediate presence or 
acUou of the individual peibon himself (as opposed 
to a substitute, deputy, messenger, etc.). Of a 
reciprocal action or relation, Carried on or sub- 
sisting between individual persons directly. 

^1388 in Wychfs Sel, JVks III 403 J?ai sajne, hat no 
persone ne vicare ne prelate is excusud fro personele resi 
dense to be made m her beneficy, 1494 Fabyan Chron, II, 
an 1407 (R ) With great dyfifyculte he pacyfyed tiiemagayn 
..and brought Uem to personal! communycacjon 2588 
Shaks a. X X 11. I 32 Uell himi the daughter of the 
King of France Importunes personall conference with his 
grac^ 1630 R yohftion's Kingd ^ Cemmiw 387 The one 
was their personall presence and travelling to the wars. 1733 
C. CooTE 13 Dec. in Swift s Leif, (1768) IV, 59 Your allowii'S 
me to some degree of peisonal acquaintance with you. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece Jxiv VIIL 263 The wealthier 
citizens bound by law to personal service in thecavaliy. 

L Stephen Popew, 85 Fope did not enjoy the honour 
of any personal interview with royalty 
t b. Present or engaged in person. Obs, 

1596 Shaks I IV ^ iv. iii. 88 When hee was personall 

m the Irish Warre. x6oo E, Blount tr. Canesiaggio 152 
Kings ought to be personall m their enterprises *617 
Morysoh [tin n. 211 None but we that axe personall actors 
wrein .can thorowly apprehend [etc ] 

3 Of or pertaiiung to one’s person, body, or 
figure, bodily* a as an action or quality, -y Per- 
sonal oath (quot 157/-S7) = bodily or coipotal 

oath (see Corporal a 5 a). 
a Z400-50 A lexander 5142 A purtrayour scho prays with 
pam to pas, And his personele pi oporuons m perchemen hire 
bring 1S7H7 Holinsheo Ckron , III, 1 He tooke his per- 
u S. Peter at Westmister, to 

defend the holie church, and lulers of the same. isq7 
Shaks 2 71 ^ iv iv, 8 Our Name is addressed, ou? 

Power collected Onely^wee want a little personall Strength 
i6ao Brathwait Five Senses m Archaica 11 82 It is a 
TOisonal comeliness, adds honour to our clothing 1716 
Addison Freeholder m ai r 3 A Pnncew whose Personal 
Charms., were now become the least part of her Character 
1W5 Lubbock limes vi The pewonal ornaments of 
the Bronze age consist principally of bracelets, . .pins, and 
rings ^ * 

b. as something afleclmg’ or having reference to 
one s person or body. 

>591 HossFir Tm. (H*I. Soc.) i6s The Rus. Emn*™ 


fl.e?l,th hif The Russ Emperor hereditary possessions, descend mg t^t he ^ 

J. * .personall |tuard of ao thowsand gonnors. fiance rcaf property became coextensive with or 

towards a sti onge monestene *763 BtAcicsroNE Comm, 1 1 equivalent to hentable property, and Pers^aUroL^l^t ml 
primary rights, of personal security, to include all other property, this again reacted upon the 

urn T ^ private property lyBa Miss Burncy definuion, inasmuch as the question whether any particular 

safpiu attention to her personal and passed to the heir, or was non- 

«??? Morse Geog I 228 Designed for the J^teditary and passed to the executors or admmi^tmfoiJ 

4 Having an individnal person as object; relating “ ‘o d**.*®! of the* nghu 

to a person in his individual capacity; directed to, Steals md duration, as well as 

aimed at, or referring to some pamcular persmi “ 

or to oneself personally, ^ec. m a disparaging or djairand to the heir, m England g?to the pe^n^i 

offensive sense or manner »n<i.ara_ dossed as person^ estate. iSee T 

tr 7 " ^ W) I 316 S? M^itlmd*^,/ / ^"“, 7 '’''*' JV W8) i Polloefc 

If they had not proceeded to oersonal - inaitiarw /fist Fug, Law II 179-80, 568-70 ) 

mutinous and seditious speeches against his majest^ his ^cornpe?unT^co*Iitm ® Fewonales vero actiones sunt 

favoi^ites, and , the Scots in general a 17*0 J. Rogers lao* ahquem ex contractu, vel quasi. 

(} 3 , Pubhck reproofs of sm are general j but In pnvate m^tz dl 1 pleU pledables par attache- 

conversations the application may be more personal^ i&i HrmL*!, «iestresces des biens raoebles a 1994, 

Med, frnl V 264 I dispute, which, by thewnduc of defaltamIS 

QPpon«m.hs.degenerateJ„top.raonal,buse..8„D.cKK»? f XlL 


Mari. Chuz xi. He asked him distinctly,,. as a personal 
favour too, not to play 1863 H Cox Insiit, 1. iv 19 
Private Acts of Failiament are divided into those which are 
personal and those which are local r888 J. Inglis Tent 
Lfe in Ttgerland 236 , 1 seemed to take it as a personal 
insult that anybody, amid all the depressing surroundings, 
should dare to be cheerful, 
b. Const, to (cf. relative to^ etc ) 
cx68o Hickprimcill Hist, Whiggism i Wks, 1716 I 56 
The Earl of Arundel was restrained for a Misdemeanour, 
which was Personal to his Majesty 18x4 Scorr Wav xlui. 
He [the Prince] had a different and good natured motive, 
personal to our hero, for prolonging the conference 

c Having oneself as object, directed to oneself, 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxx, They have every one of 
them so copious a share of their own personal esteem. 1830 
D Israeli C/ias, /, HI. iv. 60 1 he strong personal vanity of 
the man 

d iransf Making a personal remark, reflection, 
or attack , addicted to such remarks, etc. 

1607 B JoNsoN Volpone Ded , Where have I been par- 
ticular? where personal? except to a mimic, cheater [etc] 
18SS TrNNYsoN Maud i x 11, And thetefoie splenetic, 
peisonal, base, A wounded thing with a rancorous cry 188a 
Pebody Eng, Journalism xxiii, 187 Punch is racy, frank, 
and personal to a degree that offen perplexes foreigners 
6. Of, pertaining to, or characlenstic of a petbon 
or self-conscious being, as opposed to a thing or 
abstraction. 

x65x Hobbfs Leviaih iii xxxiu 206 If the Church be 
not one person, then it hath no authority at all, nor has any 
will, reason nor voice, for all these queilities aie personal 
i6S9 Pearson Creed (1839) 435 Grief is certainly a personal 
aflfection, of which a quality is not capable X83S Urd 
Philos Manvf 5 At least double the amount of personal 
industry is engaged m the arts, manufactuies, and trade, to 
what IS engaged in aguculture. 1877 B R Conder Bas, 
Faith J 26 This unity is not possessed of wliat we call 
personality ; incapable therefore of sustaining any personal 
relation to man. 

b. Having the nature of a peison; that is a 
person, not a thing or absti action. 

«t86o J A Alexander Gosp, Jesns Chnsixxufi (1861) 
S33 It IS not before a mere aijstraction theit man trembles, 
but beiore a personal avenger x86o Pusey Mnu Proph 
Aimsy 2t Worshipping ‘ nature *, not a holy, Personal, God 
x8Bo HAyaiiTON Phys. Giog, 1 .1 Imagining a personal 
cieator of themselves and of the univetse 
0 Law, Opposed to real, fa originally, in 
personal action (or plea)i an action wheiem the 
claim was not the restitution of a specific thing 
(since the thing might be debtroyed, concealed, or 
transported beyond, the reach ot the law) but the 
recovery from the person concerned of compensa- 
tion, i. e of damages ; distinguished from a real 
cuitony which claimed the restitution of the thing 
itself (being something indestructible and irre- ' 
movable), and fiom a mixed action in which both 
lesLitution and damages were demanded. (This 
distinction is Obs , real actions having fallen out 
of use early in 17th c., and been formally abolished 
w 1833 See Sweet JDtei Eng Lccm 24 ) Hence 
Xi, personal property {estate, etc), things recover- 
able in the personalty or by a peisonal action, 1. e, 
chattels and chattel interests m land, etc., as op- 
posed to real property {estate, etc ), i e things 
recoverable in the lealty, or by a real action ; viz 
land (m the legal sense * see Land 4 c), and lights 
attached to the possession of land. Personai 
property therefore includes generally all properly 
except land and those interests in land which pass 
on the owner’s death to hia heir , corresponding m 
general (though not entirely) to the movables of 
owteh. Continental, and Anglo-Indian law. 

L actio in personam 
and aciioinrem of the Roman law, in which actions were 
distinguished by the natu.e of the rfght thereby SerTeT 

Bracton into English^ Law, but 
different way, to distinguish actions accord- 
Sn? to e>*e5iUon obtained, that is, in reference 

‘ TL- It but to the relief afforded therein 

Ihe thing sought by Bruton s actio m rem was restitution 
I which the law was always able to lay 

hold of and hand over, this limited it to lak and neht? 

® 1?'^® J land a”d Its 

rights were hereditary possessions, descending to the owner's 
heirs, real property became coexSvc wuh or 
to “mdudi ‘fllf ® Pr'iperty, imA personal property came 

property, this again reacted upon the 
^ the question whether any particular 
property was hereditary and passed to the heir, or was non- 

‘fie^xecutors or 

became the test whether the property or estotria^ rSl oi 

be freatln fc attached to land, came to 

not accoidmg to the oneinal 
words, but according to the rule uhich 
had been established as to the descent of these 
severally Ihus leases, of whatever duration, as well as 
mortgages and securities for money affecting lands or 
f which in Scotland are themselves herit- 

able and descend to the heir, in England go to the SrMnai 
OvnrfaJ?* WM? ’ class^ as personal estate. ^(See T. , 

in iatt/ Quarterly IV (z888)s Pollock 
and Maitland Hist Eng, Law II 179-80, sM-yo ) ' 

a. [cxa 5 o Bracton HI 111 § 2 Personalesvero /fi, Ana® ...... 


and myxte apon any person or persons 0x450 Codsi&ut 
Reg 304 Relesed to them and pardoned all accions reals and 
personels of eny maner cause 1-begonne, 1544 tr Littleton's 
Tenures iii. iv. 73 b. Also as to accyons parsonelb, tenauntes 
m comon ought to haue suche accyons parsonels loyntly ui 
all theyr names. 1768 Blackstome Comm III viii xi? Per- 
sonal actions are such whereby a man claims a debt, or 
personal duty, or damages in lieu thereof, and, likewise, 
whereby a man claims a satisfaction in damages for some 
injury done to his person or property x888 T C. Williams 
in Law Quarterly Rev IV, 401 Before the year 1832, the 
plaintiff in a personal action could never obtain final judg- 
ment against the defendant m default of appearance 
b [i»z48x Liitleton Tenures § 497 En mesme le manere 
est de choses personelx 1481 Year-bk, 21 Edw. IV (1599) 
83 b, Cest annuitie est un chose personal.] 1544 tr. Liti^- 
ton's Tenures in iv.74 There be possessyons and propertyes 
of Chatell reall and Chateljjiarsonal idaa Bacon Hen VII 
123 Jewels, household-^ttiflf; stocks upon his grounds, and 
other personal estate exceeding gieat. 1650 m Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 226 The rest and residue of all my goods and 
personall estate whatsoeuer..! doe will vnto my executours 
towards the p^ment of my debts and legacies aforesaid X766 
Blackstonc Comm II 1 13 In personal estates the father 
may succeed to his children , in landed piopcrty he never 
can be their immediate heir, by any the remotest possibility 
I&id, XXIV. 385 But things personal, by our law, do not only 
include things moveable, but also sometlimg more* the 
whole of which is comprehended under the general name of 
diaitels, 1838 W Bell Diet, Law Scot, 735 In the law 


between heritable and movable property in the law of 
Scotland 1844 Wii i jams Real Prop, <1875) 8 Funded pro- 
perly IS personal x888 (see Personalty] xSos Maiti and 


Bracton tjr Azo (Selden hoc ) 173 It has lieen suggested that 
had Bracton looked a little deeper, we might have had no 


talk of ‘real and ‘personal' property, x^5 Pollock & 
Maiiland lint Eng Law 11 . 180 When our orthodox 
doctrine has come to be that land is not owned, but that 
‘leal actions * can be brought for it, while no ‘real aLlloti* 
can be brought for just tho‘.c things which are the buh. 
jects of absolute ownership', it is char enough ih.-it the 
‘pcrsonalncss* of ‘personal property 'is a suiicrficial phe- 
nomenon 

c. /V; sondl coni fact, injtny^ law, 1 epreseniative • 
see quots. 

z 88 a C, Sweet Diet Eng Law 200 A personal contract 
is one which depends upon the existence, or the personal 
qualities, bkill, or sei vices of one of the parties, such as 
a contract of marriage, or a contiact to p.iint a picture. 
It follou's from the nature of a personal contract that it 
cannot be assigned, and that it is discharged by the death 
of the party on whose personality it » founded. Mui, 
.5 A. personal injury is an injury to the person of an 
individual, such as an assault, as oppostd to an injury to 
his properly, such as a trespass I6id , A system of laws 
IS said to be personal, when its operation is limited to one 
a m the case of India. 

1883 II' hat tons Laiu Lex, 725/1 An heir at-law or devisee 
. IS a real representative, an executor or administrator is 
a personal Tcprescntaiive [But the executor has been made 
a real representative* for some puj poses, by the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897 (Sir P, Pollock) ] 

d. Personal diligence, personal execution (Scots 
Law) ; (fl) the process for enforcing" performance 
of civil obligations by imprisonment of the debtor 
(opposed to diligence or execution ogainst estate 
hentable or movable) ; now abolished, exc. la 
exceptional cases , {b) also used to include attach- 
ment of debtor's movables, as well as impnson- 
4 ment (opposed to real diligence, i, e. against herit- 
able estate). 

a X768 Erskinp Inst Law Scot iv lii. § 24 The power of 
staying the exrcution of perAonnl diligence miuht, if abu*4:d, 
greatly impair the light competent to creiliton, for the 
recovery of their debts 1838 W. Bpu Jhti, Law S,pt, 
diligence compreltcnds ist. Leltei^ of Hottimg 
if ad... the warrant 3d 

The Border Warrant, xMx ihtd, 287/2 The use of these 
letters [of Horning] is almost entirely superseded by the 
Personal Diligence Act, 1 and 2 Vict., c, 1x4, which autho- 
rizes warrant to charge, arrest, and poind to he iiiberted in 

Bankruptiy 644 By 
the Debtors Act, 1880, and the CujI inmnsoiiinent Act, 
u with a few unimportant 

ewepiions, altogether abolished. 

V. Cl am 01 or pertaining to tlie three persons ; 

J denoting one of these ; see Pekhon sb, S, spec. a. 
said of a verb that has inflexions for all three 
persons (opp. to itupeisonal , now rari)\ b. used 
as the distinctive apjxillatum of those pronouns 
which denote the fiist, second, and thiref ijersons 
respectively, VIZ (m English) /, ikon, he, m their 
vanous genden, numbers, and cases. 

4 Vwbes. as well personall 1/ prsut 
couteni 1590 brocKWooo Rules Con- 
personal agreeih with his nominatiue case 
Wickins Real Char, ^ The 
Personal Pronouns and any of the rest being usH Sub- 
stanimly, are capable of Number and Case. X871 Ruev 

Wicau« the 


1ft iyuHFicL itram, /cuss, i^ang, 

^ oometinws tiersoiial vert» are used impersonally by 
mh4 ^ SUvonic langua^ shvl 

To Theol, Of or pertaining to substance (see 
Pehs^ sb, 7 b) : » HypoflTATre 1. OAt^ 


a far higher and mwe incofK^vaiiieiiw^Mr oTbeiii^ 



PBESOlfAIiTY 


PBRSOKALISM. 

H 9 . Often (by confusion) for Personable a, i. 
xds8 TopseitsFoar/ BeecsiSAo A Modly well proportioned 
and personal {ed 1607 personable] Prince 1760 Charlton 
Papetsvsi Sussex Archeeol Colled X 47, I am told 
that the lad is very personal, with bis own hair. x888 Mas 
Lynn Linton Thro' Long Ntgkt i vm, She made him out 
at last to be really quite personal and presentable. 

B. + 1 . A personal being , a person. Ohs. 
1678 C Hatton 18 June m// Corr (Camden) I idsSoeyt 
neither I nor any personells shall receive any prejudice by 
what I shall disclose to you. 

2 . pU Things belonging to an individual person, 
personal matters or things, f spec Personal goods 
or property, personalty 

17*4 Briton No, 24 106 The Personals of the Nation 
belong not to this Enquiry. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ii) I XXXI 219 Shall my vanity extend only to personals? 
X75X Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless I 13 All his per- 
sonals, which were very considerable in tJie bank, should 
be equally divided, x8a4 Southey Bk of Ch vi. (1841) 57 
The peisonals he distributed among the poor. 

b pi. Personal remarks or statements, * person- 
alities 

1743 Richardson Pamela III 227 We are going into 
Personals again, Gentlemen and Ladies, said the Earl 
1843 Lytton Last Bar, 11 111, Must 1 go bonnet in hand 
and simper forth the sleek personals of the choice of her 
kith and house? 

c U. S. pL Paragraphs in a newspaper relating 
to mclivicUial persons or to personal matters 
1888 Pall Mall G 22 June 14/z What they call ' personals ' 
across the ocean 

3 . Gram. Shoit for personal piomun\ see A. 7. 
rare. 

1824 L Murray Eng G>am (ed 5) I 234 These personals 
are superfluous 1845 Stoddaki 111 EncyU Meirop. (1847) 

I , ^5/x It miglit, pel baps, have been better if the woids 
which we are now considering had been ai ranged in a class 
between the perbonals and the article 

4 . « Personnel, rare. ? Obs. * 

x8x8 Blackvo Mag. IV 159 The personal of the establish- 
ments to be under flie joint direction of the founder [etc ] 
1833 tyesim. Rev. Apr. 308 The personal of the army or navy. 

Fersonalism (po*is9naliz*m). [f. prec. + 
-IBU,] The quality or character of being personal 
variously used to denote some theory, doctiine, 
principle, system, method, characteristic, etc. that 
IS, or involves something that is, personal. 

a 1846 Q Rev. cited m Worcester. 18^5 J, Oro te Explor. 
Philos 1. 146 The idealism, personalism, or whatever it may 
be called, which lies at the root of all that I have said 1887 
W M Rossetti Life Keats 2.0% Personalism of a wilful and 
fltful kind pervades the mass of his handiwork. 1890 
Atlantic Monthly a Hampered by this impotent 

system of personalism , the party in possession of the execu- 
tive power soon begins to dntl helplessly upon a sea of 
troubles, xoox Caldecott Philos 4* Reltg, xti. 8x Against 
the claim that Reason is the sole faculty of supersensible 
apprehension, Personalism opposes its assertion that here 
also Feeling and Will come into action. 

So P«*VBonali»t, a a writer of personal notes, 
anecdotes, etc ; b. a believer m or advocate of 
personalism (m any sense). 

1876 Nation (N Y ) 15 June 382 As a witty and slashing 
political personalist, he was considered by friend and foe 
as without an equal xpox Caldecott Philos, 4* Reltg, xu 
85 If, however, a Personalist is found .. secretly relying 
upon some peremptory intellectual or moral deliverances 
really universal m character, these must be brought to 
light, and he is passed from the school of puie Personalism 
to some other, accordingly 

Personality (pdissnse liti) Also 4 -ite. [a. 
Olf. personaliU (14th c. in Hatz -Darm ), now per'* 
sonn-, ad. med. Schol h.pershndltldSi f. persdml-ls 
Personal ; we -ity.] 

1 . The quality, character, or fact of being a 
person as distinct from a thing ; that quality or 
principle which makes a being peisonal. Also in 
reference to a corporate body ; see Person sd. 6 
c 1380 WvtLiF 6 el. IVks 11 296 AI be personable of man 
stondib in be spirit of him, 1655 H Morc Anttd Aik 
XII. § 5 App, (1662) 210 For a time be los« the sense of his 
own personality, and becomes a mere passive instrument of 
the deity i6gz Bentley Boyle Led v, 152 We must be 
wary lest we ascribe any Personality to this Nature or 
Chance 1802 Pa ley Nat Theol xxiii. (i8tq) 362 These 
capacities constitute personalily^ for they imply conscious 
ness and thought 1836 Emerson Nature% Idealism Wks 
(Bohn) II 164 Religion includes the personality of God; 
Ethics does not 

b. The condition asciibed to the Deity of con- 
sisting of distinct persons (see Person sb. 7). 

2492 Ryman Poems xlii. 3 in Atchiv Sind neu Spr. 
LXXXIX 309 Ay thre in personalue. In deite but oon. 
1624 Gataker Transubsi 173 If a perfect substance or 
nature (as was the humanity of Christ) could want the 
naturall personality and subsistence thereof, supplyed by 
the divine person and hypotiasts of the Sonne of God. x^^a 

J. Gill Trinity iv 81 Personality is the baie mode of sub. 
sibling X833 J H Newman Arians u 11. (1876) 154 The 
apparent Personality ascribed to them [the Word, and the 
Spirit] in the Old Testament, is changed for a real Per- 
sonality. 1870 — Gram Assent 1 V. xao The Almighty 
God, instead of being One Person only, which is the teaching 
of Natural Religion, has three Perbonoiities. 

c. Personal existence, actual existence as a 
person | the fact of there being or having been 
such a person ; personal identity 

1835 Thirlwall Greece I. viii. 337 This inference would 1 
lead to other conclusions affecting the personality of I 
Lycurgus, 1849 Rusicw Sev Lamps vi, g a, 164 The age | 


m 

of Homer is surrounded with darkness, his very personality 
with doubt X870 Freeman A/brvr Cong II App 673 'i here 
are olh ers , whose personal] ty can be identified in Domesd ay. 
2 That quality or assemblage of qualities whidi 
makes a person what he is, as distinct from other 
persons; distinctive personal or individual char- 
acter, esp when of a maiked or notable kind. Also 
jig m reference to a thing. 

179S femtma II 167 Marmontel observes that even a 
French girl of sixteen, if she has but a little personality, is a 
Machiavel 1847 Emerson Repr. Men^ jNapoleon Wks 
(Bohn) I. 367 Mirabeau.with his overpoweiing personality, 
felt that these things, which bis pres(*nce inspired, weie as 
much his own, as if he had said them x88a Farrar in 
Contemp Rev. XLII 807 The almost indescribable charm 
which his seimons derived from, his personahiy. 

t b (with pi ) A peisonal quality or charac- 
teristic , an individual trait. Obs. rare, 

1748 Richardson Claiissa (x8xi) II 138 In return [I] fall 
to praising those qualities and peisonalmes in Lovelace, 
which the other never will have 
8 A personal being, a person (In first qnot 
applied to the distinct * persons ’ in the Godhead , 
cf. Person 7 a ) 

1678 CUDWORTU Intell Syst 1 iv. 597 The Platonists thus 
dibtinguishmg, betwixt ovcrcaand wTroerTatrts, the Essence of 
the Godhead, and the Distinct Hypostases or Personalities 
thereof. Ibid v, 750 Humane Souls, Minds, and Person- 
alities, being unquestionably Substantial Ihingsand Really 
Distinct from Malter X85X Hawthorne //o. Sev. Gables 
XI, By its^ remoteness^ it melts ail the petty personalities, of 
which It is made up, into one broad mass of existence, 1895 
W. H. Hudson Sp^neer*s Phtlos. 2op We cannot think of 
an infinite personality Personality implies limilat ion, or it 
means nothing at all. 

4 Bodily parts colleclively ; body, person Also 
jn pi in same sense rare. 

1842 Gen P Thompson Exerc VI 413 It might bait a 
rat trap , though a welt fed rat would hardly risk his person 
alities for such a pittance 1884 Mallesdn Battlefields 
Germany vi 161 Notwithstanding that he was the possessor, 
at the age of thirty-three of little more than half of bis orig- 
inal personality, he was as active, as daring, as efficient, 
as the strongest and soundest limbed man in his army. 

6 The fact of relating to an individual person, 
or to particular persons ; spec, the quality of being 
directed to or airnod at an individual, esp in the 
way of disparagement or unfriendly reference. 

X772 Ann Reg 33/r By specifying and applying their 
chaiges to individuals to incur the censure of a mean and 
malicious personality 1786 Cumberland Observer No 93 HI 
325 There is yet another topic, which be has been no less 
studious to avoid, which is per<iona 1 ity ^ 18x4 D Israeli 
Qttartels Auth (1867) 283 Personality in bis satires, no 
doubt, accorded with the temper and. the talent of Pope. 
1836 Froude Hist Eng (1S58) II. vi 41 He had attacked 
Wolsey himself with somewhat vulgar x^ersonality 1865 
Trollope Belton Esi. v 49 Never referring with clear 
personality to those who had been nearest to her when she 
had been a child 

b (Usu. in pl.) A statement or remark aimed 
at or referring to an individual person, usually of 
a disparaging or offensi ve kind . (In qiiot, 18 1 1 { //.) 
used for * personal attentions or compliments ’.) 

1769 Sir W Draper in Quinns Lett, xxvi (1772)! 187 Can- 
not political questions be discussed without descending to 
the most odious personalities? 1811 Miss L M Hawkins 
Ctess <5* Gertr (1812) III hx 262 When occupied at home, 
she put by his personalities, by trying to interest him in a 
plan of diligence <*1830 Calhoun M^hs (1874) III, 250 
The Senator resorled to personalities 1891 C Lows in 
igtA Ceni^ Dec. 859 The Court cannot and will not stand . 
journaUbtic personalities about its members. 

fc. The lact of being personal, or done by 
a person himself. Obs. 

1648 Fairfax, etc. and Remonsir, 36 The King comes in 
with the r^utation of having long sought it [Peace] by a 
Personal Treaty* .the truth is. neither the Treaty, nor the 
Personality of it have advanced the businebse one Jot 

8 . Zaw. + a. = Presonalty a Obs. b « 
Person ALTY b ; personal belongings rate 
1658 PiiiLLiFs Personality^ (a Law-Term) an abstract of 
personal, as the action is m the personalty [i66x Blount 
personality, 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn, 1 , Pcrsonalit>j , 
that IS, brought* against the light pepson. xyga Dodson 
in Phil, Ttans XLVIl 334 The interest or dividends of 
many personalities in the stocks 18^ Hawthorne Fr 
4 It. Note Bks H 72 Michael Angelovs old slippers, and 
whatever other of his close*.! personalities are to be shown 

0. The quality of concerning persons (in phr. 
personahiy gf laws « F. petsonnaltle des staluis). 

1834-46 J ^ORY Confi Laws u § 16 (1883) sg By the 
personality of laws foreign jurists generally mean all laws 
wluch concern the condition, slate, and capacity of persons, 
by the reality of laws, all laws which concern property 
or things , gnae ad rent spedani 
Personaluation (p 5 asonabiz^^ jan). [f, next 
+ -ATION.] The action of personalizing; repre- 
sentation or embodiment in a person ; personifica- 
tion ; impersonation. 

1880 Fairbairn Stud, Life Christ Introd. (1881) 27 He 
was the personaliralion of its genius the heir of its work. 
X884 Pop lici Mo XXV 458 x888 S M«Comb in Puipti 
Y,)Mar 696 Luther was the personalization of 
tendencies that threatened the very life of the papacy. 

Personalize (pd'zsdnabi z) , v, [f. Personal a, 

+ -TZE cf.mod.F./tfwww/wer.] To render 

personal ; to represent as personal, personify; to 
embody in apei son, impersonate. Hence Fe'rsonal- I 
ized ppl. a, ; Pe rsoualising zibl. sb. and ppl, a, \ 


1727-41 Chambers Cycl , Persomfytng^ or Personalising, 
the feigning a person , or attributing a person to an in 
animate being Notes Shahs., Nen VIIL 

1 IV, Danger is personalized as serving in the rebel army, 
and shaking the established government 1754 A. Murphy 
Gray's Inn Jml No 82 The Poets aie fond of personal- 
izing both physical and moral Qualitie'!). ZZXS34 Coleridge 
in Lit Rent (1839) IV. 430 The individual will or per 
sonaimng principle of free agency, is the factor x886 6'<x? 
Rev. 3t July 167/2 Ima|;] nation is here a general term, an 
abstraction, a personalized abstraction of the most surpns 
ing character. 1893 Fairbairn Christ in Mod Theol i ii. 
§ 1.48 What sort of religious ideal did He personalize? 

Personally (pd JssuaU), adv, [f. Personal a. 
+ -LY i*.] In a personal manner, capacity, etc 
1 . In the way of personal piesence or action, in 
person • = (by) himself, themselves, etc. 

1398 Irevisa Bartk Oe P R xiv xxxv. (BodI MS.), 
Aboute be foote of his raounte he Hebrues were wDr)>i to 
see god in fuyre and in a cloude and to here hym speke 
persoitallich 1495 Act ti Nen l^ll, c 7 That they appere 
pecsonelly at the next general sesMons of the peas 1568 
Grafton Chron IL ^3 He personally toke his ship at 
Douer, .and sailed to Calice 1665 Manley Grotius' Leiv 
C. Warres 576 Being very moderate, both m bleep and 
Recreations, he did more Personally, than by his Servants 
and Ministers 176$ Blackstone Comm, 1 . xiv (1793) 431 
If the servant, going along the street with a torch, by nejali 
gence sets fire to a house, he must himself answer The 
damage personally 1863 H. Cox Insiii iii vii. 682 'Ihe 
Treasurer acted persomfly at the Exchequer 1900 F. H. 
Stoddard Ezot Eng Navel 96 History in Scotland is edited, 
or I may say personally conducted, to this day by Walter 
Scott. 

b. In objective sense, expressing the relation of 
an action, feeling, etc, to the actual person men- 
tioned : = himself, themselves, etc. (as object of 
some action, etc ). 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg Hviij, He shold be punysshed 
personaly vii fold more 0^x562 G. Cavcndish fVclseyOdoz) 
2Ti To se hyme personally deade 1684 T. Hockin Gods 
Decrees 342 This great truth is confirm'd and more per- 
sonally applied in answer to S. Peters question, xvaa De 
Foe Pla^e 94 They had given me a great deaf of ill 
Language too, Z mean Personally, 1891 Lazo 'Itntes XC. 
409/1 The amended writ ought to have been set ved on them 
personally. 

2 Asa person ; in the form or character of an 
individual person 

X597 Hooker Eccl Pol v. Ui. § 3 Christ is a person divine, 
because he is persoiiallie the Sonne of God, humane, because 
he hath reallie the nature of the children of men Ibtd. liv 
P 5 Christ is man, but man with whomedeilie is personally 
loyned. a 1729 J Rogers fj ), The converted man is per 
sonally the «UTme he was before z86o Pussy Mtn Propk, 
128 As God the Word, when He took human nature, came 
into It personally, so that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily in it. Mod In Christian theology, God is conceived 
as personally existing and acting. 

3 Tn one’s peisonal capacity ; as an individual 
peison (as distinct from others) ; individually ; 
in oneself; as regards oneself; esp^ ‘for myselr, 
‘as far as I am concerned*. 

1849 Macaulay Nid, Eng vu II 226 Howe had, like 
Baxter, been personally a gainer by the recent change of 
policy 1878 Lrcky Eng tniZlhC. I. 1 128 None of the 
Tory leaders were personally popular. 1902 W. £. Norris 
Cfcdii 0/ County xxix, Personally 1 don't despair. X903 R. 
"Euas Led Commoutt Orwttiusxj To myself petbonally 
the work has a peculiar interest. Mlod Personally I am in 
favour of the change 

4 Comb. Persottally conducted^ conducted by 
some one in person . see sense r, 

1884 Pall Mall G, 6 Sept. 4/1 Where Mr. Cook has not 
yet led swarms of personally conducted tourists 1892 
Dobson iBlk C Vignettes 223 A flying visit of .an hour, 
with a miscellaneous and ' pei sonally conducted ' party. 

Fe'rsonalness. rare. [L as prec. -p -ness,] 
The quality of being personal. 

1879 P. Brooks In/heence ^esus 111 194 It is this personal 
ness of all His moral enthusiasms that keeps us from ever 
feeling or fearing in Jesus any of that moral pedantry X898 
[see Personal a. 6 b], 

Pevsonalty (pd'isonalti) Law [ad lateAF. 
personalize ^ persondliids Pebsonauty: 

cf lealiiyi realty'] 

+ a See quots. 1607, 1888. b. Personal goods, 
personal estate : see Feusonal A 6 ; also gen. 
Ijersonal belongings, a s=Peesonality6c. 

rxi48z Littleton Tenures § 315 111 iv, frstd) Dvb, Pur 
ceo qe laccton est en le personalte & nemye en le realte. 
*544 troftsiaiwn, Bycauve that the acejon is m the par- 
sonalte and nat in the realte 1607 Cowell htieipr.^ 
Personalty (Pi nonalttas\ is an abstract of peisonaJI The 
action IS 111 the peisonalty, .tliat is to say, brought against 
the right person, or the person against whome in lawe it 
lielh 1766 Blacxstons Comm, II. xxiv 385 Our courts 
now regard a man's personalty in a light nearly, if not 
quite, equal to his realty and have adapted a more en- 
larged and less technical mode of considering the one than 
the other. 1827 Jarman % % Powell’s Devises (ed. 3) 
II 163 The intention to confine the word ‘estate* to 
personalty was inferred by the subsequent specification, 
X845 Stephen Comm. Lems Ettg (1874) 1 . 167 Things per- 
sonal, (Otherwise called personalty,) consist of goods, money, 
and all other moveables, and of such rights and profits as 
relate to moveables, x86s Look Before Ym Leap 1 , 12 His 
gay jacket, his horses, and a few personalties, x88o Glad- 
STONE Speech 15 Mar , You will find that the duties on per- 
sonalties of half amilUon or one million ate comparatively 
insignificant } and so it is iti regard to rales 1888 T. C 
Williams m Law Quarterly Rev. IV 405 Actions were 
said to be or to sound in the realty or in the personaliyt 
according to the nature of the relief afforded therein. Next 
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the terms, the realty, the personalty were applied to the 
things recoverable in real or personal actions jespectively 
Such things were then distinguished as real or personal 
things* 

tPersonar, obs Sc form of Paboenbr 
J 38S m zrd Rep Hist MSS Comm 4»/3 To prowe gif 
the forsayde personaris walde seke hym othir with tretys, 
grace, or lauch Acta Audit (1839) 146/1 William 

chancellare & marloune Inghs peisonaris of jie landis of 
Richertoune. 

Personate JsonA), a, [^A,'L,pe 9 shnat'tis 
masked, feigned, f. persona mask: see -ate 
tl Personatedsfeignedjpretendecl, counterfeit. Ohs, 
1597-8 Bp Ha£.l Sat , Defiance ia Eiwte 103 Oi whether 
list me Sing ‘io peisonate My striving selfe to conquer -with 
my verse 1607 Topsell Four/ Beasts el&i Asti anger, 
seeing the counterfeit personate asse-Lyon, knewe it Tor an 
asse in a hon s skin 1640 R Baillic \iiile) Cantcrburians 
Self conviction With a Postscript to the Personal Jesmte 
Lysimachus Kicanor. 1822 Lamb Elta Ser 1 Decay of 
Besgars, Under a petsoiiate father of a family, think that 
thou hast relieved an indigent bachelor. 

+ 2 Of the nature of a person, personal; em- 
bodied in a person, impersonated Ohs 
i6ia Brerewood Langr, Hr Relig 189 Ihey held indeed 
hut one personate nature to be in Chi 1st, resulting of the 
muon of two natures not personated 1633 T Adams 
a Peter i 4 But if there be not always a personate devil, 
there is always a personal devil. 1689 Col Rec, Pennsylv- 
1 , 314 A Pattern and instance of personate humble deference, 
Submission and Obedience 

8 . Mask*li]ce , applied to a twoJipped 

corolla haying the opening between the lips closed 
by an upward pT03ection of the lower Up, as in the 
snapdragon, (Distinguished from 
(1706 Phillips, a Term us’d by some Heibalists 
for such Floweis as express the gaping Mouths of some 
living Creatures 1 1760 J Lee Inirod, Bob ii xvir (1765) 
107 Such as have a simple Stigma, and peisonate Corolla. 
1785 Mauvyh Rousseau* s Bol iv (1794) 42 Personate or 
masked floweis. *870 Hoovceu Sitta Flora 261 Linaria, 
Toadflax Corolla personata 

4 . ZooL a. Having a masked or disguised form 
(as compared with the perfect form) , JarvaL 
b Having mask-likc maikiiigs on the head 
Personate (pojson^it), v [L ppl stem of 
late L persona fe to reprcbent, hear the chaiacter 
of (Boethius : De Dual, Nat Chnsit iv, ‘ persona 
dicta a petsonando, circumflexa penulUma’), f. 
persdna mask, etc. • see Peusoit so, Cf It per- 
souare 'to personate, to act or play the part of 
any person ’ (Flono 1598) J 

1 . irans To act or play the part of (a character 
in a drama or the like) ; to act, play (a drama, 
etc ) ; to represent or exhibit dramatically 
1508 [s«e etym above] 1602 Masston Attt ij- Mcl Induct , 
Alb Whome doe you personate? Pie Piero, Duke of Venice 
*647 Trapp Comm Mait,y\. a They Ii,e Stage playerb] can 
act to the life those whom they personate 1774 Wariox 
Htst. Eng Poetry II 303 Profane cbaiacters were 
peisonated in our pageants, before the close of the fourteenth 
century. 1873 Symonds Grk Peels vii 100 It was one of 
the cmef actors of Marathon and Salamis who composed 
the Piomeiheus, and personated his own hero on the stage, 
b To assume the cbaiacler of, to ‘ pUy 
1704 Swift 7 \ Tnh ix. 177 The Elder Biutus only per-, 
wnated the Fool and Madmnn,for the Good of thePubhek 
*709 --Eroj, Adv, Rehg^ Wks 1841 II 177/1 The proudest 
man will personate humility, 1795 Southey ^oan of Are 
111 flxo Upon the throne Let some one take his seat and 
personate My presence, while I mingle in the tram 

0. ahsoL To play or act a part; to masquerade. 
164a R, Watson Sertn Schtsme s8 We pull off that false 
Mtard wherein ilicir zeal too often personates. 1646 Buck 


J.Gcwdmak PensUnt Pard iii i (1713)251 Even those 
that had raised the tragedy personate so well as to take 
itjwn them to be his comforters. 1895 Sir H Irving in 
Westm Gaz, 2t Aug. 3/3 U he actor's first duty .. Is to be the 
ofhis part— to represent the personage, to personate. 
A, To assume or counterfeit the person of 
(another), usually for purposes of fraud ; to pre- 
tend to be, pass oneself off as. 

1613 R, Cawdrey Table Aiph (ed, 3), Personate, to conn- 
^ffa't aimmeis person 2634-5 Brebeton (Chetham 
50c.) Sr Tlie Countess of Oxford peisonated the Queen and 
J®«ivcd the child. 1694 m Wood jo July (OHS) 
lU 460 A vong woman in man’s apparel, or that personated 
a^man, 1769 Blackstone Cewe/n lY x jafl By siauite 4 W. 
& M, c. 4. 10 personate any other person befoie any com 
mis&toner aulliomed to take bail in the countiy is also 
fcbii^y. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xijj. 141 Having with him 
the deposed King s confessor to personate the King 
absol 2855 Macaulay Hist Eng, xvm IV 345 He 
\randeied« about Ireland and Eng/and, begging, stealiiiir, 
cheat mg, personating, forging. 

tb. with complement: To feign oneself 
to be (some one). Ods. ; are 

” ' 93 

to personate themselves members of the several ptevailmg 
sects jno Bond Cm No 4750/4 Convicted for. .ner 
sonatmg her self the “Widow of Thomas Smith. 

tC ttamf. To cause to personate; to put 
forward m a feigned character. Obs, 1 are, 
i6ar Burton AnaL Mel nu st, in iv. (1676) 302/2, 1 pet 
*n a present from a 

Spanish Count.. if he had been the Counts servant. 

+3. To feign, counterfeit (* qnality). Oh 

aiswmWes I all is 

personated And counleifeit comes fiomher’ i^Mas5ING£k 


Guardian r. i, Hear him, madam, His soirow is not per 
sonated 

f 4 . To imitate, mimic ; to imitate the example 
of, follow, Ohs rare 

1646 J Hall Horas Vac, 73 [Childien's] tongues ate more 
flexible to personate any pionunciation. 1647 lRAi*p Comm 
Rom iv 12 [To] peisonate and expresse him to the life, as 
Constantines Children .did their father 
t 5 To repiesent (a peison, etc) in wnting (as 
being of such and such a kind, or esp, as saying 
so and so), to describe, sometimes, to describe 
allegorically, indicate symbolically, symbolize. Obs 
*591 Spensfr M, Huhberd Ded , Simple is the detitce.and 
the composition nieane,yet cariieth some delight, euen the 
rather because of the Mmplicitie & nieaiine<isc thus person- 
ated X64X Milton Ammadv Ad sect, xjn 58 That false 
Shepheaid under whom the Poet lively personates our 
Prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of Iheix pastoiall 
vow 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend, 124 Jerusalem 1^ pei- 
sonated to cry out, ’Is it nothing to you all yee that pass 
by? ’ *€93 Dryden Juvenal (1697) 3 Our Poet biands ev’n 
the living, and personates them under dead mens Names 
6, To be or stand as» an emblem or repiesenta- 
Itve of ; to stand for, represent, symbolize, typify, 
signify, to represent vicariously or ofBually, stand 
m the place of, to embody in a personal form, 
impersonate. Now rase or Oh, 

1611 Shaks Cymh v v, 454 Ihe lofty Cedai, Royall 
Cymbehne Personates thee, 2640 Fuller yosephls Coat 
(1867) 74 These Elements, which personate and represent 
C3irist’s body 1700 C ISz'S&h Aniid Antun (1837)81 On 
the belialf of tho^e whom be peisonated on the cross 1850 
T RPChid^/cw Str ll Agimvxm (1852) 196 1 hose lude 
and vul^r men for a time personated religion in power 
1 7 To lepreseut as a peisoti, peisomfy. rare 
i6ia Selden Ilhistr Dray tods Poly alb 11 35 The 
fruitfull bedde of this Poole, thus personal ed asa Sea Nymph 
x79x-x 8»3 D'ISRABLt C?fr Lit (1858) III 323 Time seemed 
alw^ peisonated in the imagination of our philosopher. 

to. To mention personally or by name, to 
name = Indjviduauze 2. Ohs ran. 

1651 Fullers Abel Rcdiv, BoUon {1867) II 344 In re- 
proving sill he never personated any man to put him to 
shame, 166a Guru all Chr m Amt verse 19 x S3 b 669) 
507/t The JMinister is to reprove the sms of ail, but to per- 
sonate none 

Pe rsonated, pp^ a, [f. prcc. + -ed i ] 

1 Diamatically represented or acted, feigned, 
pretended; fictitious, imaginary . see the verb. 

1606 B JoNSON Masque Hymen Wks, (Ktldg.) ssj/i Be- 
twixt these a peisonated bride, supponed, her hair flowing, 
and loose sprinkled with gray lytx Addison Sped No 92 
r 5 Whether or no they aie leal Husbands or peisonated 
ones I cannot tell. 3790 Burke Fr Rest 120 They could 
not bear even the hypothetical proposition of such wicked- 
ness in the mouth of a personated tyrant 

i* 2 . ? Embodied m a person Ohs rare, 

163s Pagitt Christtano^ r 11 (1636) 62 They aflirme two 
natuies to be united in Christ, one personated nature to 
be made of the two natures not peisonated, without mixtion 
or confusion I 

PeTSonately, adv, rare, [f. Pbbsonatjs a, 
+-ly 2 ] In a personate manner ; in an assumed | 
character, feignedly j 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-martyr sii If he wore this maskennd j 
disguise cleane through the Lpisile, then he spoke person- 
ately, and dissembhngly i6rx \V. Sclater Key m 303 Oner 
great heat in pressing ohiections, though but personately. 

Personating, uhl, sb, [f. Personate v + 
-iNG I ] The action of the verb Personate, q v 
PusoHating agent = Personation agent. 

1607 Shaks 'limoH V. i 35 It must be a personating of 
nimselfe 16^ J Edwards Pctfcct Script ^65 Tlie per- 
sonatmg of a ChniUan and a Jew by way of dialogue. 1879 
initi Rep, 4 C P D. 193 At the polling sialion in which the 
respondent acted as peisonating agent 

Pe’rsonatiiig, /// a, [f as prcc + -ing 2] 
That pei senates r see the verb, 
ifiia Selden lUustr, Drayton's Poly dlh, i A ij, In winding 
of personating fictions. xBsx Mrs Browning Casa 
(jUKti tv, I 30 Some personating Image, wherein woe Was 
wrapt in beauty Jf cm offending much 

Personation (p§Js6iv»Jbn) [n. of action 
from PER80NATE The action of peisonating 

1 . The action of assuming the person of another, 
or of passing oneself off as some one else (usually 
for fraudulent purposes). 

1633 Bacon /Jen, VI 1 113 One of the strangest Examples 
o ^ Personation, that euer was in Elder or Eater Times. 
1856 Dickens to fV ColUm 13 Jubr, The admirable 
personation of the girl's identity 

2 . The dramatic representation of a character. 

1697 <Zo\.ut.r Ess Mpr Subj ii. 119 Men will not 

W consider d by the Height of their Chai acler, but for the 
Personation X841 D’Israeu Arnett Lit, (1867) 
S4Z He [Shakespeare] was fortunate in the personation of 
his characters 

3 . comr, A person or thing that repiesenls some 
other, dramatically or in the way of pretence. 

385* Mra Broivnjno Casa Gufdi IV 1 47 'Xi'i easier to 
eaze long On personations, masks and efligies, Than to see 
weak creatures crushed by strong 

4 . Representation or embodiment of some quality, 
etc. in a person; the person as embodying such 
quality, etc, ; impersonation. 

x8j7 Dickcns V, Mr Pickwick was the very per- 

sonation of kindness and humanity. 1853 Lyttom My Avrv/ 
personation of the beauty and magnificence 
onareies?, luxurious, pampered, egotistical wealth, 
o. attfibf as personatioa agent, an agent 


employed by a candidate at an election to detect 
attempted personation ol voters. 

1885 Times (weekly ed ) 18 Dec toJh Personation agents 
foi the Nationalist Candidates 1886 Pall Mall G 15 July 
2/1 Had I been a personation agent I should most ceitaiuly 
have protested against every alternate voter 

Personative (pa’jsdncuiv), «. fase. [f as 
Personate v + -ivb ] Having the quality of 
peisonating, involving diamalic repiescntation 
1789 T 1 WINING Aristollds 'Ireai, PoeUy 11812) I 31 
Immediate and obvious lesciribl.ince, we sliall find only in 
Dramatic— or to use a inoie general turn- pLisonauve 
Poetry 1898 T Hardy IVtssex Poems viii, Ibc paces 
aie in a laige degree dramatic ni pLrson.Uive in conception 

Personatox* (pa'aNoivdsi) Albo *i -er. [agent- 
11. from Persokate v sufiix 01 tg. JLng„ bubseq 
Latin.] One who pei senates (lu VAiiOiis senses). 

x6o8 D JONSON Hue 4 Cty Cnpid Pief,, hxprtssnn? a 
most leall affeclion in ibo pcrstinalers, to ‘those, for nliose 
sake they would susl.ijnc ihcse peisnns 1854 (Iayion 
PUas, Notes III M 144 P.isiions coiileiricted Iniig have 
so alterM the peisonalciss, X863 Ls noN Ca xtomaua II if»o 
In the diama William Tell is the pcrsoualor of tlic Swiss 
Iibeities 1872 1' W, Rom in SUN Hist 7iiJ 187 Was lie 
a peisonator of the bettaicd rl'Jhcluii? i 
Persone, obs, foim tii IMitsoN, Pmsoir, 
Personed (pousand), tu uue [h rjiiuMOR sh 
4* -ED -^3 i a. United in one peisoii 01 sitbslancc. 
Obs, * 1 * 1 ) Seated m or belonging to a })Cibon, 
peisonal, individual. Obs o In parasynthclic 
comb. : Having a peison oi bodily figuic (ol a 
specified kind). 

1548 Grsr Pr Mns^e in 11 G, Uugflale I tfe (1840) App i 
86 Socli a picsence of Chiuites body 111 thu lucad, wtun with 
they both sluild he un evci ably leisoned and have a] llu*ir 
corulicions and pioperiiescummon 1565 Uakuinl in Jewel 
D*f A pot Cx6ii)fi-}2 The Pope, may eneby peisoned utui, 
in Ins own piiuate ludgcmeni. as a man, and .is .1 pniticulnr 
D'* “ i*' I ti ‘ *1 jS- 3 r I** N I'k/yvA Y. I 4jO 
T I I, « ^ e 5 ‘ . 'll I wall mind 

Personeity (porsdn/'Tti) lajc, [Aibilrauly 
f, Piiitsow, app .afLcr the etyniologicdlly itirmcd 
cofpoieily cf. also hmcccity^ tpietly] Used by 
Coleridge app for a. That ivliich constitutes a 
person ; the being 01 cbsencc of a person, perbon- 
siiip b. temr A being of the natiuc of a iieibon, 
a personal being (App. intended in both uses to 
avoid some of the coniioialions q( pef sonttltly^ .ns 
applied to a human being or to one of the pei sons 
oi 1 he Trinity.) Hence affected by some later writers 
mdifleient senses of Pirronatity ami Peiwonaok. 

182* CoLCHiDGK Belt, Convets, etc II 346 Our own 
wandering thoughts may be the most efleetivo viecruys, ur 
Auhsiitutes of that dark and dim iius<meuy, whose wliispeis 
and fiery cl.uih holy iiic'ii have suiiposed ihenu to lie a: 2834 
— in Lit, Rtm (1839) IV r, 1 cminut mediute too olten 
on the personeity of God, and his penson ility in the Wmd 
Ibid it6 Ibuf 232 Who can eoiiiprelicnd his own will, 
or his own personeity, that is, bis i-ship {hhluit)'* X836 
P rasa's Mag XI V. 411 :£iu/jia .. c\piessing indiflcrenuy 
either per-giieity or corporeity. 1873 Kl. Coia ins Mtianda 
I 170 fhat illustrioiib personeity was nothuig loth. 
fPersoner, obs. form of Pauceker. 

X387-8 T, UsK 7esi Love n, a 

Personiila'bla (pnjs/rmfoqaLT), a raie, [f 
Personify + -able ] Capable of being persomfiet) 
1890 Harper's Mag Tunc 4S/1 Outraged doinesdcuy is 
not a pcrsonifiablc tjuality. 

Persoiiifiant(pors^*mf3ijant),a. rare-^. [ntl. 

, personnifiant^ pr pple. of ptisonmfter to Per- 
sonify . see -ant] Peisomiying 
1856 Ruskin Med Paint, HI. iv. viii 6 A full ihiid 0/ 
the woiks of Timoret and Verouesoi. aiceiitueU ssmbuliLal 
or peisonifiank 

PersonificatioiL (pwsf mfikf’i'Jon) [n of 
action f. Personify . so m mod h, (1835 
Aiad)"] The action of personifying, or soirielhiag 
m which such action is embodied. 

1 . Attribution of personal form, nature, or cl.arac- 
tenstics ; the repiescntation of a thing or abstiac- 
tioii as a person ; esp as a rhetorical figure or 
species of mctaplior. Also in art, the representa- 
tion ot a thing or absti action by a human figure 

*75? Johnson, pio.sni)OiXLia. die change 
of things to peisons as, Confusion Iw.ud lus \iuce 1776 
Micklj tr Lai/iootp /.uuadM shjr/rVt’ Potir\ deli^htAiii 
Pusomficalion. 1795 Blukv Regie, Pi ate iv, Wks. IX u 
Jherefoie romes in abstraction and ijeibomfie.'iuon, *M,ikc 
your pe.ice with biance* iSOsTylor Early /list Mnir 
Yi 324 A pcisouificaiiuii of ihc phcnoniena of iiatute i^s 
joVfTrT J tttto{e 6 2)1 p mv, The persomheaiioiis of clmich 
and country as females. 

b An imaginary or ideal person conceived as 
representing a thing or abstraction, 

1850 M^Cosk Div, Gmd s j (1874) 22 Tin. Stoic divinities 
are just a personification of the stern tiiethod of die bloic 
character. 1869 Tozer // z^/,/ /uHey li 321 Sty ILi. who 
IS the penonificilioji of the whn fixiol, 1885 Ct onn Myths 
/} Dr t ill 44 Among ihe Aztcc^i. the txrd serpent, was a 
pwsonificauon of the wind. 

2 . The embodiment of a quality, idea, or other 
abstraction, in a real person (or, by extension, in 
a concrete thing) ; usually applied to the actual 
person (or thing) as embodying the quality, etc., 
or exemplifying it m a striking manner or degree ; 
an impersonation, ‘incarnation' something)* 



PBESONIFICATIVE. 
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PEESPEOTIVE, 


x8o7^ VV Irving Salmon i (i860) 20 A fan damsel, wlio 
looUeil for a!l the woild hke the personification of a rainbow, 
Stoir Ivnnhoc 11^ The large-jointed heavy hoises, 
which, placed by the side of those Eastern coursers, might 
have passed fora peisonification of substance and of shadow 
1855 AIacauiay Ilisi hn^ xi III 76 He was popularly 
legardod as the peisonilicalion of tin. Latiludinaiian spun 
y, A dramatic leprcseiilalion, or liteiaiy desciip- 
tioii, of a pel son or chaiacler. raie, 

3814 D'Israi it QuantUAufh (1867)307 He was creating 
new diamaiic exiblcnces in the exquisUe pcisonilications oi 
lus comic cliaraclcis, 1848 Tiiackbray Krt« /'«//* ha, fhe 
beaijurul and nccomphslied hlis Rawdon Crawley’s ad- 
inii able personifiLalions 

So Perso uifloa tive having the quality of 
personifying , Perso nilica tor * PEUSONipibR. 

3834 Sou mi Y Docidt xwm (1862) 79 Michael Diayton, 
as dclei mined a pei sonihcaloi as IJanvin himself, 3864 
Julyddo lie is a pcifict peisoitilicatoi of the tiavel- 
hi^niouiitchaiilv 1890 Ctfw/ Duty Pefs^ont/icaiive 

Personified (psis^i’nifoid), J)pLa [f. Per- 

fhlNIFY + -Ell I ] 

1 Rcpicsenlcfl, spoken of, or figiiied as a peison. 

3833 n r iMARiiNi Au Pf Jri/u’s (J* Pal i 16 Alms issuing 
from an English merchant's pocket in the name of a pu- 
suiiified viiicyaid 3870 Eunnock Oi/^ LivtUz vn (1875) 

i so The worship of pcisouificd principles, such as hear, 
jove, Hope, &c, 

2 Made into a peison ; m human foim. lau 
3851 Gali pnga Italy I 11 11 i The poem of Dante w.w 
to Xialy what the spaik of the sun was to the piisonified 
clay orf*rometheus, 3899 //iiz/e-v 'j /lAy* I't-b ^85 ^ hciec 
battle raged between the pet sonified geese who hissed and 
the men who icseiUcd the ufifenec 

Personifier (poispniloiioO. [f as picc. + 
-erI] One who personifies a, A speaker or 
wiilei who uses peisoiiillcaUoii , b. One who per- 
sonates 01 acts the pait of aiiolhcr. 

3768-^4 Tuuci \KDt Nat, (i8s/i) il* 4^1 As I am a great 
persomfici , I have addressed that \ 11 me as a person 3871 
Cx Mtttimm Harty liuhmnd^xwy Captain Welsh could 
not peiecivc in Temple tlie peisonifier of Aleibiades 3900 
R J Drummond A6od, Tcac/un^ yi, 235 Hevcntuiedon 
persomfieation which became at times so vivid as to impose 
on the person! her luinsclf 

Personify (p0JSf?’nifDi), v [app. a. F, per- 
sonnifier (in hoileau, 17th c.), f. L, type *pcjsiJm- 
jiedre see Person and -ey ] 

1 . Uans To figure or reprcsenl (a thing or 
aljsti action) as a ]X‘ison , to attribute a personal 
nature or pcisonal chaiacleustics to, by way of 
metaphor, in thought, or esp in speech or writing, 
m art, to syinboli/e by a figure in human form. 

3727-43 CriAMiiT KH Cyil, s, V , The poet-, have pei sonified 
all the passions , and made divinities of them Iltttl , Personi- 
fying IS essential to poeliy, especially the epopoeia 3783 H 
Rlair Dai , viu. I 147 Wc can peisomfy any ol))ect that 
wc cliuse to introduce with dignity 3834 M^’HornRiL 
Cuvier's A Him Kwed x It is in this latter sense that we 
usually personify Nature iSyg Jowkit Plato (ed 2) IV. 
376 Like mythology, Greek philosophy has a tendency to 
personify ideas. 

2 . To embody (a quality, etc ) m one’s person or 
self; to be an embodiment or concrete type of, to 
exemplify in a typical manner; to impel senate. 
Chiefiy m pa,pple = embodied, * incarnate’ 

1803 WnruNOiON in Guiw. Desp (1837) II. A04 The 
natives of this country are rashness peisonified 3849 
Macauiay /It'd Dnt'. 11. 1 . 2|6 In this man the political 
immoialuy of ins age was peisonified. 

8. To make 01 turn into a person, to give a 
human form or imtnie to (Cf. Personified 2 ) 
3768 [W Donai nsoNj Az/t* .S’/; li Sapskullll, xxi 174 
Men posscs-sed of that plastic viituc to personify, and even 
make gentlemen out of the most stubborn and clownish 
ingredients. 

4 . To assume llie pci*son of, to personate, raje, 

3824 lIoGo Con/, iiiMter 257 , 1 biassed myself, and asked 
whom it was his pleasure to personify tonight? 3831 
Gai r FNGA Italy 1. 33 There were adroit men about him, 
who did not scruple to personify him 
Hence Perso nifying vU sb and ppl, a, 

3886 Alhe$uimn 27 Keb 290/1 Full of tliat personifying 
tendency, 1898 Rouivrtson Poel>y 4- Kelts Ps* xi. 276 
The personifying theorists. 

PersozLize (p 5 isouoiz), z/, ? Obs, [f. Person 

01 h,pe)soHa + -iZB.] 

1 mir. To assume a character; to act a part. 
*593 G Harvi y Piocds Super, 397 It was notliing with 
him [Dr, PerneJ to Teiniionsc tn Si'ncrcy or *// spuie,, 
that could so formally and featly Pcrsoiuse 7/1 imiwniuo 
2 . irnns. To represent as a person, to personify. 
3734 J. Rich AiiDSON L ir 964 Milton has 

I'eisuiii/'d them and put them in the Court of Chaos 3757 
Iletald No i (1758) I 3 If the purity of the Christian 
system admits not of her being personi/ed and worshiped 
externally in slnines. 176a (iocoSM C/t W* hex, If you 
would make Fortune yom fiitnd, or, to personize her no 
longei, if you desire, my son, to be rich. 

Hence Fersoniza'tloii, rarer-^y the action of per- 
sonizmg ; personification ; impersonation. 

3890 in Cent, Diet, 

Fersonue, obs foim of Parson, Person. 

II Personnel (pgrst^ngl, pMie*l). [raod.F., sb. 
use of personnel adj., personal, as contrasted with 
maUriel material, e,g. h matiriel et U personnel 
eTune armie. In earlier use anglicized : see Per- 
BONAb B. 4.] The body of persons engaged m 
any service or employment* esp, in a public insti- 


tution, as an army, navy, hospital, etc. ; the human 
as distinct fiom the matinel or material equip- 
ment {of oxi iiislitution, undei taking, etc.). 

In qnot 1834 ^sed 111 the French sense of ‘ the sum of 
qualities w Inch make up the chai actei ' but this cm hardly 
be considered ns moi< than .in isolated use in Eiig 
11834 hdm, Rlv LIX 3.?y In their hands the personnel 
of the lobhcrs [becamel nioie tiuculent ] 

1837 S OsnoRN Qiudtili xv aoo Captain Waiicn was 
favouiibly impiessed with the niaUnel and lit sound of 
the native aimy (o-opciating with us 1861 Tiiackihay 
Pour Geois<s i(.2 He knew the ptf sound of the Uni- 
vcisities 1863 P Bmoxv fJociyaid Icon 39 It is not hcie 
recommeuded iluit the^itzitf/wr/of the Lnqlish dockyards 
s'lould be remodelled on the h tenth plan. 3886 Ln 
llRASSLY Nav Annual 3 I'lom ibe pa sound wc pass 
to the of the [Enghslil ikcl 3886 biunos Lett 
Study llist IV 89 lo stmly the drama 111 its plot and 
peisuiincl 1894 C N Robinson But I'let 3x5 Ihc 
peisonnel-lhc body of men, that is, who llieinselves eoii- 
sLitute out N.ivy. 

Pe rsoxLsMp. [f. Person H-siirr] 
pLMSonality, indivicluiiluy 
1643 Ussm R Body Dio 78 Though one nny communi- 
cate Ins iiatuie with one, lie* can not c(jminuiuc.ite his 
pel sun-sliip with anolhei. Ibid 165 One nalitiall person- 
ship, which in otdiiiaiy men nuikelh a peifect peison 
Hersoonfe, -oim(e, -own, obs IT. Pauhon, 
l^j-nisoN. JPersour, persowr, obs IT PiEitcEB 
hPerspe'ction. Obs, peispecttm-em, 

n. of action from penpidre to look throngli, look 
closely into, view, behold, f Per- 1 + spec^ic lo 
look ] A looking through, into, or at something ; 
view, sight, inspection, contemplation; regard, 
icspecl; insight, outlook, look-out {lU .and^'*) 
3349 Compl Scot viii 72 O qiihal vanhap U this that . 
lies blyndit 3our cue fra the perspectione of ^our extreme 
I uuyne V 1621 T "W 1 lli amson tr Goulai f's Wise Vutliat d 
177 Such ptispeetion and coniemplation of faith is not a 
value imagin.ition 1630 Cuiwir AnihropomeU 72 Not 
only made foi oinamcnL unto the eye, hut for pcispcetion 
3682 lJuNYAN Holy War 1, Eye gate was the place of pci- 
speetion. 

Perspective (pajspc kliv), sb [ad mcd.L 
pe/spccliva (sc ars)y the science of optics, fem, of 
ptrspecllvus . see next; cf. F. la peispechve (i4tli c,).] 
I I 1, The science of sight , optics (Also in pi,') 
cmSoWyci 11 Sd N'T s, II 299 As tellin men of pcrspecUf, 
her ben l;ree iiiaiici of boclili sijt, 1387 Tin visa Jligden 
I Rolls) HI 363 He [Aiistolle] made piobicmys of pci- 
spcetive aud of muliiapbcsik — Baith, De P, K, in 
xvii (Tullein. Mb ), pc auclor of pc science of perspectiue 
\scieHtiiB pel speciivx\y pat is he science of he *S7o 

Di 1 Math Pnf Uj, Perspectiue, is an Art Malhematicall, 
which domoiistiatclU the maner, and properties, of all Racln 
lions Dll ect, Broken, and Reflected 3377 Harrison England 
ir 111 (1877)1 78bkiUmtbepcrspeciiues 1623 N Carpj-ntir 
Ce(^. Del, I. VU (1635) 177 The Angle of Vision, as we fmdc 
It taught in the Pci spec Hues 3638 Pun i iis, Pti pectmcy 
the art of advantaging the sight by the contrivance of 
glasses, being a bumich of Opticks. 

1 2 , All optical instiuracnt for looking through 
or viewing objects with ; a spy-glass, magmfymg- 
glass, telcbcopc, etc. Also , esp. in such phrases 
as to look tkiougk the wrong end of the pe 7 '^speciwe 
to look upon something as smaller or of less 
consequence than it is Ohs 
In early use applied to various optical devices, as arrange- 
ments of mirrors, etc for producing some special or fantastic 
effect, e g. by distortion of images, (Cf also 4 h ) 

[In tlie Chaucer quotation, the word in all the ancient 
hiss has the prefix contracted, the Hengwrt, Corpus, and 
Lansdowne having (accoiding to the Six-text ed ) the con- 
traction for pel , the Ellesmere, Cambiidg^ Petworlh,and 
Harleian 7334, having that for pio-y which is also the form, 
in the i6th c. printed edd Notwithstanding this pre- 
ponderance of MS. testimony, there can be little doubt that 
the correct leading is peispectwey as shown by the liistoiy 
of the two prospetiivey as a genuine word, having 

arisen only c 3590.] 

c 1386 CiiAUci R Sqr's T, 226 (Hengwrt MS.) They speke 
of Alocen and Vitulon Of Anstotle >at wnten m bir lyucs 
Of queynte Mirours and of perspectyues, a 1529 Skucton 
IVls, (1843) I. 25 Encleiyd myrroure and persptetyue 
most bryght, c 3332 Do wi s Intiod Fr. in Palsgr, 3045 
'I he perspectif or glasse in the whiche the kindes iprmted 
kindncs] and syniililudes of thynges ben shewed. 3603 
Sii\KS, All's Well V 111 48 Contempt his scornefull Per- 
spectiue did lend me, Which warpt the line of euerie other 
fiuoin 3634 Sir T. HEimisRr Tiav Ded Ayb, Like an 
ill-sighlcd man, who sees with Spectacle or Perspectives 
3634-3 BRFRT.roN Trav, (1844) 60 W® Daviseon offered to 
furnish me with a couple of these perspectives, winch shew 
the new-found motion of the stars about Jupiter 3646 Bucic 
Rich, III Ded., To lookc at other mens actions and memory 
by the wrong end of the perspective. 1668 Pepys Diary 
I i July, To Reeves’s, and there sawwme fbooks]^ and be- 

SyecLs in a liarlfroom. 169a Drycicn St Euremoni's Ess, 
2» By the means of Great Perspectives, which Invention 
becomes more perfect every Day, they discover new Planets 
1709 Stfule k Addison Tailer No, 103 r 13, I refused 
him a Licence for a Perspective, but allowed him a Pair of 
Spectacles 17x6 Cidbdr Love's Last Shift r, 1, If we look 
thro’ Reason’s never-erring Perspective. 1748 Anson's Voy, 
II. vi 19s By means of our perspectives we saw an English 
flag hoisted 37^ Burns Let to Mrs Dunlop 4 Mar , As 
a snail pushes out his horns, or as we draw out a perspective. 

II. 3. The art of delineating solid objects upon 
a plane surface so that the drawing produces the 
same impression of apparent lelative positions and 
magnitudes, or of distance, ^as do the actual objects 


■when viewed fiom a pailicular point (Formerly 
also pi, in same sense ) See also 6 b. 

Without qualification, usually denoting linear pet speciroe, 
an application of projective geometry, in which tho diawing 
IS such as would he made upon a tuansparent veitical plane 
{plane of delineation) mierposed in the proper position 
between the eye and the, object, by thawing stiaight hues 
fiom the position of iho ^7^. {point of sighd'^o the seveial 
points of the olijcct, their intei set lions with the plane of 
dthneation forming the t on espoii cling iioints of the drawing 
ArRiAL/., IsoMi 1 Ric A, Lintau Faralf di P ste these 

woi ds A ng ulai pti spedive = oblique /. Conical p , 
that 111 which objects an. delineated as if piojccted upon the 
but face of a vcrtmal cone fioiii a point in its a\is, the 
suifice being then unrolled into a plane so rv/indticalp 
Gauche p y that in which the sinlace of delineation is not a 
plane Oblique that in ulnch neither side of the 
piiiu ipal object IS pai.ilUl to the plane of ddirieaiion, so that 
the lioi i/ont il lines meet at a vanishing point. 

1398 R IlAsnocKi tr ].oma::zo\*xd 8 A. Painler wilhoiit 
the Pcispectiucs was like a Doctor wiilicnit Crammer i6ot 
Hoi 1 AND Pliny \\\y xi II 547 So eMelltiiL lie was in ihis 
peispectiuc, lliui a man would say. Ins cuLii,plaiiio,.ind flat 
picluic weie cniliosscd iiid raised work 1694 Drydcn io 
Sti C KndUt 39 Yet peispcclivc was lame, no distance 
true. But all came foruard in one cumiiion view, xyos 
Addison Dial, Mtdah 111, They have lepiesentfd their 
buildings aeeoiding Lo the ruUs of perspective 1704 J 
IIaukis Ttchn ItAmal Petfednie \t,i\PTQi[u»\Xov\- 
able Diminution of the Temis and Colours of a Pictuie, 
when the Objects arc supposed ti5 be \ery lemote 1783 
Mason Art qf Painting 163 Vet deem not. Youths, that 
Perspective can give Ihose charms compleie by which } our 
works shall live. 1822 Imison /I;'/ II 385 The method 
of diawing abuilding in oblique pcispectivc 1839 Rusicin 
Putpeciive Intrnd 3 Every picture drawn in tiuepcispec- 
tive may bctonsideied as an upiight piece of glass on which 
the objects seen through it liavc been thus drawn 

b Itansf The appearance presented by visible 
objects, 111 icgaid to relative position, apparent 
distance, etc. 

3826 Faiiaday^i/ Res x\xvii (iSsplaifi'llicconvcigence 
of the laj's lo one spot was inciely an effect of pcispectivc 
3B34 Mrs SownivD lk Phys Sc, x’lwii (1849) 431 

The stars, fioin the eflocls of pcispectivc alone, would seem 
to diverge in the direction to which the solar sxstem was 
going x^x kxvxmo^Xx Ihlmholiz's Lict Set, Subjects 
her It IH i 87 Aerial perspective. By this we undeistand 
the optical action of the liglil, which the illuminated masses 
of air, between the observer and distant objects, give, 
c P/oel Geoni, «= lIoMOLoar 4 
3837 Cayliy Coll Maih Papers \\\, s Triangles are in 
perspective when the tbieo hue's joining the concsponding 
angles meet in a point, or, what is the same thing, when the 
three points of intersection of the corresponding sides he 111 
a line 3883 Caspy Sequel to luchdqj Triangles whose 
coi responding vertices he on concinrcnt hues have received 
different names from Georacteis Townshend mid CIcbsch 
call them tiiangles m petspictivcy and the point 0 and the 
line XVZ the cenite and the aAis of pet sped ive, 3883 
"Lcumsxxiw? Ctemona's Pioj, Geom iv no. 

d. Jig, The relation 01 proportion m which the 
paits of a subject are viewcel by the mind , the 
aspect of a mailer or object of thought, as pei- 
ceived from a particular menial * point of view’. 

3603 Bacon Ativ Learn 11 vni § 1 Wc have endeavoured 
in these oiii paUitions to observe a kind of perspective, that 
one pait may cast light upon anoliicr. 36x3 Dkumm. of 
Hawtij. Cypress Gtwe Wks. (1711) 120 All, that we can 
set our eyes on m these intricate mazes of life, is but vain 
pcrepective and deceiving shadows, appearing far otherwise 
afar off, than when gazed upon at a near distance. 18x3 
SiiBLUY Q Mabii 250 The events Of old and wondrous 
Limes were unfolded In just perspective to the view. 384Z 
Myers Caih TJu tv, xxxv, 359 Clearly no method can lie 
satisfactory but that which pieservcs the perspective of 
history tiue 3894 H Drummond Ascent of Man n Evolu- 
tion has thrown the universe into a fresh perspective 
4 coster, A drawing or picture in perspcclive, 
a 'vicw^ spec, a piclure so contrived as seemingly 
to enlarge or extend the actual space, as in a stage 
scene, or to give the elTect of distance. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., In the upper walkes are two 
perspective^^ seeming to enlarge the allys. Ihtd x Mai , A 
little Garden, which, tho’ very iinriow, by the addition of 
a well-paintcd per-pective, is to appearance greatly enlarged. 
3648 in Busy iPtlls (Camden) 2x7 , 1 give him alsoe my two 
perspectives of Saint Marke, hanging in the chamber of my 
labontary x6sx J Janp {title) Kixwv AKhatrros, The 
Image Viibiokcn A Perspective of the Impudence, Fnls- 
hood [etc ] m a Libel! entitled EnrovoKAaernf^ against Eizreiv 
Bao-tAt/cij. 1664 PowFR hxp Philos, Pref j 8 Outside 
Fallacies , like our Stage-scenes or Peispectives, that shew 
things inwards, when tlie^ are but superficial paintings 
1680 Aunuev 111 Lett, Lsmneui Peisous (1813) III soi» I 
have a curious designe of his to diawe a landskipor per- 
spective 1703 Oliver in Phil Ttans, XXI II 1404 A 
Perspective of the late King of Denmark’s Family, the 
Queen's Face being m the middle, and eight Princes and 
l^mcesses round her 1838 Hawtuorne Er, ^ It, Note- 
Bks, II, 77 A vista of cypress-trees, which were indeed 
an. illusory perspective, being painted in fresco i86x 
Thackeray Four Georges i (1862) 60 Hogarth’s lively per- 
spective of Cheapside. 

fb. A piclure or figure constructed so as to 
produce some fantastic effect ; e g. appearing dis- 
toited or confused except from one particular point 
of view, or presenting totally different aspects from 
different points, Obs, 

1S93 Shaks Rich, IL 11. h 18 For sorrower eye. DIuidcs 
one thing mtire, to many obiects, Like persjjectiues, which 
lightly gaz'd vpon Shew nothing but confusion, ey'dawry. 
Distinguish forme. i6ox — Iivel, N, v. 1 224 One face, one 
voice, one habit, and two persons, A naturall Perspectiue. 
that Is, and is not, 16x0 B. Jonsok Akh, lu. iv, Hee'Jl 
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she^v a perspectiue, where on one side You shall behold tlie 
faces, and the persons Of all sufficient yong in 

towne, . On th' other side, the marchants foimes, and other** 
That will trust such parcels . In the third square, ^e v^e 
street, and signe Where the cotnmoditie dwels [Cf iwx 
T Powell liuiustrywi Stajfbrds/i 

IX § TOO, where perspectives aie described, but not named j 
f 0 So, m similar senses, of perspecitve, 
(Sometimes = peep-show ) Obs 
1599 B, JoNsoN Bv Mwi out 0/ Hum* iv iv, To view 
'hem (as 5 ou'ld doe a piece of PeispectiueJ in at a key hole 
xdat Burton Me/ n 11 iv (1624)233 Those excellent 
landskips and Duicb-worket., such pleasant peeccs of per- 
spective. t66a J Davies tr Olearuts^ Vay Ambuss 16 A 
Walking-Staff, Vermilion Gilt, in which was a piece of Per- 
spective, i66a SiiLLtNcrL Ong Sacr 11 v § 8 To direct 
them in those excellent pieces of Perspective, wherein by 
the help of a Prophetickglass they might see the Son of God 
fully represented x66s Sir T Herbert Tia.v (1677) 151 
Besides these upon the same Mountains some pieces of 
Perspective are ehboiately and regulaily cut, Tesembling 
the noblest soi t of ancient structure 175S Young Centaur 
VI Wks. 1757 IV 262 As in some pieces of perspective, by 
the pressure of the eye the magnilicent proiipect is opened, 
and aggrandized, stiU more and more. 

6, A Visible scene; a (leal) view or prospect; 
esp. one extending in length away from the spec- 
tator and thus showing distance, a vista. 

(In mod use associated with sense 3 ) 
xSao Shelton Qnise% III xiv. 94 He saw the selfsame 
Face,.. the same Aspect, the same Physiognomy, the same 
Shape, the same Perspective of the Batchelor Samson 
Carrasco, \x,Ca2p}enede*s Cassandrawx 156 

The Frontispeece did disco\er itselfe in peispective through 
a long walk of goodly trees. 1686 Drvoen fa Mem Mrs 
Anne Kilitgtew 115 Of lofty trees, with sacred shades And 
perspectives of pleasant glades, xyxa Spect No 524 v 5 At 
the end of the 3 ?erspective of every strait Path, appeared 
a high Pillar 1770 Gray LeU to Wharton 18 Apr , The 
lofty towers and long perspectives of the chuich 1^1 Mrs. 
Kadcliffe Rom. Forest ji, Dark hills, whose outline 
appeared distinctly upon the vivid glow of the horizon, 
closed the perspective. 1859 Jcfhson Brittany 11. 21 
Mysterious perspectives among pillars and arches, 

b A mental view, outlook, or prospect, 
esp. through an imagined extent of time, past or 
(usually) future; hence sometimes = expectation, 
‘ look-out 

Goldsm. Ctt W XXX, I saw a long perspective of 
felicity before me X796 H Hunter tr St Pierre's Stud 
Nat (1799) I 438 This perspective of a divine felicity, here 
below, would throw us into a lethargic rapture 1879 Farrar 
St Paul II 255 The concluding woids of this section open 
a glorious perspective of ultimate hope for all whose hearts 
are sufficiently large and loving to accept it 

6 . Phr. In perspective, ci. In mental view ; in 
prospect, looked for, expected- see 5 b. 'iOhs, 

(In quot. 1633 the sense is doubtful ) 

X633 G. Herbert Temple^ Sinne 11, Yet as in sleep we see 
foul deatln and live . So devils are our sinnes in perspective. 
X640 C, Harvey Synagogue xiv. Bible^ 'Tis heaven in 
perspective, and the bliss Of glory here. 1649 C. Bronte 
Shirley xi, lake care of this future magistrate, this church- 
warden in perspective. 

b. Drawn or viewed in accordance with the rules 
or principles of perspective , also^ : see 3. 

1655 Mrq Worcester Cent Two § 97 An instrument 
whereby an ignorant person may lake any thing m Per- 
spective, as justly, and more then the skilfullest Painter can 
do by hjs eye x8o6 Med Jrnl XV. 10 My delineations . 
together with one done by a friend in perspective. x8» 
Craig Lett Drawing v, 282 The tops of the trees receding 
in perspective into the distance 1902 Daily Cht on, 16 July 
3/2 The engraver said he must *put it in proper perspectives 

0. Mod, Geom, In Hoarozoor ; see 3 c, 

III. t 7 The action of looking into something, 
close inspection ; the faculty of seeing into a 
thing, insight, penetrativeness Obs. 

?ax5M Q. Eliz. Let to yas VI (Camden) 173 , 1 haue not 
so smal a parspectiue m my neighbors actions, but I haue 
foresene some wicked euent to folowe acarelesgouvernement. 
loaa Bacon Nen. VII 03 Doubting that there would bee 
too ncarc looking, and too much Perspecliue into his Dis- 

g uise, if he should show it here m England , he sailed with 
IS scholar into Ireland 1643 Miltow Droorce ii. xvu, And 
this alw will be somewhat above his reach, but yet no lesse 
a truth for lack of his perspective, G1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth Poems Wks (1711) 24 To me this woild did once 
seem sweet and fair. While senses light minds peispective 
kept blind. 


IV. 8. atinb. Perspective shell [in allusion t' 
Its markings], the depressed comcal shell of th 
gastropod mollusc Solarium per 5 pecttvtm\ als 
called sundial shell and staircase shell, 

XB90 m Cent Diet, 

Hence Perspe'cttved rt,, placed or drawn 1 
perspective ; Perspe-ctiYeless a , devoid of pei 
spective, drawn without regard to perspective (1 
quot. fig)\ f Ferspe otiver, t Perspectl-viai 
one who treats of perspective. 

*90* Westm, Gaz, ^ Sept. 2/1 Towers, battlement! 
cypiesses, statues all *perspecttved not merely for the ej 


,i 197 The ■’Perspectiue 
call It, the Center, Marke, Point, Terme, and the Cone of tl 
Pyramis. x^ J. Sanford tr Agrrppa's Van Aries 34 
ine Geometricians and ^Perspectiuians 

Perspective (pojspektiv), a, [ad- late I 
perspeettv-us (Boeth.), f, perspect^, ppl, stem 1 
penptcjfre-, see Pebspbction and -ive: cf. F. pet 
specitf^ -ive (14th c.).] ^ 


I 

*4; 


fl Relating to sight ; optical. Obs 
-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) III 365 This saide Aristotill. 


metaphisicalle 1477 Norton Ord. Alch v in Ashm. 
T/teat, Ckem Brit, (1652) 61 Science Perspective giveth 

f ieat evidence. To all the Ministers of this Science 1530 
'ALSGR. 320/2 Ferspectyfe,behoIdyngor regarding with the 
eye, perspecUf xssx Recorde PatJvm, Kiumil Pref 
Archimedes dyd also by arte perspectiue (whiche is a 
parte of geometric) deuise such glasses within the towne of 
Syracusae, that dyd bourne their enemies shyppes a great 
way from the towne 159^ R. D Nypnerotornuchta 27 The 
entne, which was by my perspective judgement twelve paces 
+ 2 . Used for looking or viewing ; serving to look 
through, or to assist the sight applied to various 
optical instruments or devices Alsoj^^. Ohs, 
Almost always in phr perspective glass = prec 2 
X570 Dec Math Pref Bj, He may wonderfully helpe him 
selfe, by perspectiue Glasses 1594 Plat yewell ho m 6 
A perspecliue Ring that will discouer all the Caids that are 
neere him that weareth it on his finger 1613 Fletcher, 
etc Honest MaiCs Fort iv 1, This vizard wherewith thou 
wouldst hide thy spirit Is perspective to shew it plain her 
1614 Raleigh Hid Woild i vu §2 (1634) 8s A. woitby 
Astrologer now living [Galileo] who by the helpe of per- 
spectl^e Glasses hath found m the Starres many things 
unknowne to the Ancients, cxdxp Woiion Let, to Bacon 
in Reliq (1631) 4x4 He [Kepler] applies a long perspeclive- 
trunke, with the convexe glasse fitted to the said hole. 
a x6s6 Bacon Novo A tl, (1650) 30 We have also Perspective- 
Houses. wheie we make Demonstrations of all Lights, and 
Radiations And of nil Colouis 1674 Land Oaz No. 
93T/4 To be sold at the Sign of the Royal Exchange, 
all sorts of Perspective Glasses, as well Telescopes as 
Microscopes, 1737 Pope, etc Art of Sinking 11 Vj His eyes 
should be like unto the wrong end of a peispective glass, 
by which all the objects of nature are lessened 1729 
Savage Wanderer i 144 If tubes perspective liem the spot- 
less prize, [1837 Whewcll Hist, Indmt Sc v (1857) ^ 3 °® 
Observed by Galileo Gahlei. by the assistance of a per- 
spective glass ] 

II 3 . Of or pertaining to perspective (see piec, 
3) , drawn according to perspective ; showing 
the effect of distance, as a pictuie or actual scene 
(cf piec. 4, 5). t Perspective piece = piece of 
perspective * see prec. 4 c {ohs^, 

1606 Djikkcr Sev Slums i. (Arb ) t? You may behold 
now in this Perspectiue piece which I haue drawnc before 
you, how deadly and dangerous an enemy to the Slate this 
Politick Bankiuptisme bath bin, and still ts 1617 Moryson 
Itm 1. 84 The painting of the arched roof, raie for pei- 
spectiue Art, and the chiefe of that kmde, x6a8 Burton 
Anat Mel ii 11 iv 259 Brokes, iiuers, trees , with many 
pietly landbkips, and perspectiue pcices 173X W. Half- 
PENNY Perspective i To find the Perspective Plan of a 
Square or Cube fixt aliove the Eye, whose Point of Sight 
IS in a Right Line, with the Middle of the Object. *813 
Scott Tttettn in* xxviii, A fair arcade, In long peispective 
view display’d, 1850 Leitch tr C, 0 , MiillePs A no Art 
§ 99 (ed. 2) 67 The art of painting made such progres’;, 
especially in the peispective treatment of subjects, as 
enabled it to appear in great perfection at the very begin- 
ning of the next period 1871 Mrs Gatty Parables fr. 
Nature Ser v 67 That far-off visionary point where all 
perspective lines converge, 1871 J. R Dicksbb Perspective 
1. 1 Perspective drawing is so termed, because in the study of 
it, all objects are supposed to be seen through a transpaient 
plane 

13 . Mod, Geom, Belonging to perspective (prec. 
3 c) or homology ; homologous, homological, 

1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj, Geom 3 We are said 
to project from a centre (or vertex) 5 ‘a giv*en figure u upon 
a plane of projection <r\ The new figure cr' is called the per- 
spective image or the central projection of the original one 
ir 4 . ?MisttsedforPBOSPECTiVE (But cf. prec 6 a,) 
X709 Mrs Manley Secret Mem, (1736) III 274 My Hand, 
unable to support the Pen, drops in perspective Extasies 
1796 J Bidlakc m New Ann Reg 155 O blindness to the 
future * That kindly veils sharp pain's perspective ills. 

Ferspectivelj (psjspe ktivli), adv, [f Per- 
spective a, -h -LY ‘^.] 

fl. Optically; as through an optical mstniment. 
^ometimes with allusion to those producing 
fantastic effects • see Perspective sb 3.) Obs, 

Huloet, Perspectyuelj-e, optice 1599 Shaks. Hen V, 
y. 11. 347 Yes my loid, you see them perspectiuely the 
Cities turn’d into a Maid , for they are all gyrdled with 
Maiden Walls, 

t 2 . Clearly, evidently. (Cf. L pej specie, adv.) 
1398 R. Haydockb tr. Lotnazzo 11 198 No otherwibe than 
that which itseeth beholding it Perspectiuely. x<«a Lixncow 
Trav, V. 223 Which Houses haue stood on pulars * the 
infinite number whereof, may as yet bee, (abotie and below 
the Sands) perspectiuely beheld. 

3 . According to perspective ; in perspective (see 
Perspective 3). 

X703 Moxon Meek, Exerc 25a If more Fronts than one be 
T V one Draught 1853 BlacKw, Mag, 

iiAAlV. 95 Atmospheric light .perhaps not quite per- 
spectively true to the actual distances. 

l3. Mod, Geom, So as to be ‘in perspective’ or 
homologous , see Perspective sb 3 c, adj, 3 b. 

blath. Papers V. 480 Two inangles, 
ABC, A*B*0 which are such that the lines AA\ BB*TcO 
^ perspective., the triangle 

^ perspectively msenbed in the triangle 

Perspeotogi^aph (poispektifgraf). [f, L. 
perspect-, ppl. stem (see Perspective a.) + -graph.] 
An instrument for the mechanical drawing ot 
objects in perspective* (Francis Diet, ArCs, 1842) 
tZj^CarpeutiySF fotiu 137 Asaptaclical means of leaching 
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perspective the perspectogiaph will be found a very handy 
instrument, ^ 

So Pe rspeoto'graphy {raie-% the art or theory 
of drawing in perspective 1864 m Webster. 

tPerspicable, a, Ohs, [ad. late L per- 
sptcdbtlts that may easily be beheld (Ammiamis, 
Augustine), f. ^perspicdrl ^ pet spic~Ii e to see 
through, look closely into, perceive, behold. Cf. 
L. consptcdbihSy f consptcdrt beside conspich e ] 

1 . That can be seen Ihzoiigh, transparent. 

1615 T Adams Spir Navigator 5 TIus is ‘ mare vitreum’ 
a sea of glasse more cleaie perspicable and transparent 
2 Capable of being beheld , visible , in view, 
x66o F Bmookc tr Le Blancas frav 237 Right ^parts, 
which ore all perspiL.Tb]e fiom the middle station of the 
Town 1665 Sir 1 IIerbpbt Itav (1677) 142 There be 
but nineteen Pillars at tins d.iy extant, yet the fiacturcs and 
bases of other one and twenty moie nie perspieable 

Perspicacious Cp 5 ispiUF»-Jos), a, [t L per- 
sptcdx, -ideemi having the power of seeing through, 
shaip-sighted, f. peupu^tei see I’EUbrjiCTioN and 
-ACioub. Cf. F pcnptcaie{istfi m HaU-Daim.)] 

1, Of deal or penetrating sight, clear-siglited. 
(Often passing into 2 ) anh, 

x6z6-6x Holyday Pirsnis (1673) 327 And can'st thou with 
a peispicncious sight Discein the shew of truth from truth? 
2751 Johnson Rambler No lo? f 4 An expanse of waters., 
cuvered with so thick a mist, that the most perspicacious c*>e 
could see but a little w.ty 1879 Miss M A. .SrKAra l 
Earnest i rider m (i&Bo) 117 Like the brilliant peispica- 
Clous stare of the ciitical world. 

2 . Of persons, their faculties, etc. , Of clear or 
pencil iting mental vision or discernment 

1640 Hdwi I L Dodona's Gi, (164s) 5^ Ht was rarely quick 
and perspiLaciuiis, X7ax Stru'i J^cd bhm III App xx 
59 [Tliest] itsiify tin man to he of a ino-*t jicrspicacimis 
wit, 1873 H. Ruocks Ortg Bible 111 121 He was far tim 
perspicacious to be imposed upon b> any such false analogy. 
^ 3 , Off on Clear, translucent, ])erspicuous )aie 
^xSaoSiiCLLry/’; (i8S8) I 415 I lie genuine doctrim* 
of ‘political Justice , pitserued Jii one ptrspitatJous and 
impressive iivcr. 

Hence Persplca’ciously adv,, with clear vision, 
clearly , Perspica'oiousness. 

1727 in Baili Y vol \\, Pcr^picnciQusness, 1750 Johnson 
/I’ rtw/Vz’r No, 43 n? He that, too peispicaciously foresees 
obstacles, X779-8X L, P , Den/mm Wks II 78 The 
particulars of resemblance ore so perspicacioudy collected 

Perspicacity (poispikm'biu). [ack L. per- 
sphdcilds, f, perspicdxx see prec. and -ITV: cf. 
perspicadid (i5-i6lh c in IIaU.-Darm.) ] 

1 . Keenness of sight. Obs or arch, 

tSaj ToFSEtL Four/, Beasts 493 From these fables of 
Lynccus came the opinion of the singular pcrspicaLity of 
the beast Ltnx x6a6 Sir T Browni- Pseud, h,p 1. u s 
Nor can there any thing escape the perspicacity of those 
eyes which weie befoie light, and unto whose oplicks there 
IS no opaiitj'. i774Gon>SM Nat Htsi (tSdaJ II. ti vii, 55 
T’he barn owl .watches m iJie daik, with the utmost iicrspt* 
cacity and perseverance. 

2 . Clearness of understanding or insight ; pene- 
tration, discernment, 

1548 Bccon Solace of Soule Wks. (1560) ri, x 15 Thou shaite 
neuer by die perspycacvic and quycktnes oF thy owne reastm 
perceyue how it ma>c be pussihle. 1663 Bi* PA^Ht(KPtt^nb, 
Filer xxvui (1668) 323 The greatest wits want perspu aclty 
in things that respect their own interest X779-8X Johnson 
L P , Blackmort Wks HI. 173 [This] is the only rcpniai h 
which all the perspicacity of malice., has ever hxetl ujion 
his private liFe, i8o^-xo Cuilridgp Friend (1865) 153 A 
masterpiece of perspicacity as well as perspicuity 1838 
Prescott Ferd, ^ Is, (1846) HI. xvi. 183 She showed the 
same perspicacity m the selection of her aqcms 1876 
Gladstone Homenc S^nchr 61 Lessing, in his Laocoon, 
has discussed with luminous perspicacity [etc ] 

tPe-rspicacy, Obs, [tUpefspmU-einVm- 
SHCACioos see -act i.] = prec. 

JS99 B. JoNSON hv Man out of Hunt, v. ii, Nay, lady, 
dpenotMorne us, though you haue Uic gift of iieispicncie 
ahoue others 1658 bm T Browne PxeW //. vilxvih 
463 It was a very great mistake in tlie perspitat y \<d, 1646 
perspicacity] of that Animal 0x603 Urquharts Ralelais 
m xlui 355 In blunting the perspjcicy of the lv>es of the 


f. perspuient-em, pr. pple. of penput^re tti btc 
through; sec rLUSPECTiON and -enck] Keen or 
clear perception ; insight. 

x66x V^\JXHKh^ Resolves 11. t«. (1677) ^^8 ^ hough It 1 Faith) 
be set in a heiqhtn, liejond our Humane Peispicicnce, 1 uin 
belteve it rather super-eievaied, then coutiadictne to uur 
Reawn. »7«^ m Baiifv X768 (W Donai own] Lt/e 
SapskuUv\ XX 163 Ills condttcung this perplexing 
Affair wall so much judgment and peispictence, 
t FeTSpicil. Obs, [ad. med. or mwl per* 
spictlltm, i, perspk-vre to see through + -tlium, 
dim and instrumenlal suffix: cf. asfefgtUum,] An 
optic glass; a lens ; a telesco[je or micro^o^ic, 

.L i. lu, &ir, 'tis a {ler^piciL .With 

this 1 11 r^daleaf of that small lhad .Twelve htngnuiesoff. 
1625 N. CARi'FNTfR Giog Del I iv, ( 1635)87 h IS mmiftsi 

out ofthe expenmenc of the new PeispiciK, that tlie botUcs 
Sunne and Jupiter haue at least a double motimi. 

^ Lhrgm, 174 The PcrspiciL as well as 
the Needl^ hath enlarged the habitable World x«8e 
LouHterplois 29 ^ere is no such mirrour so clear and ime 
to look in, no such opiicfc or perspicit to see with. 

Jig, 161X S VhC^LommendtUery Verses in CoryaCs Crn* 
dtfrep And give the world in one Synoptkk qulU Full 
proofc that he is Bnttaine's PerspkilL x^ Stit E. Shi«- 
BURKE tr. Mantlius Pief. 2 That Sc Gataxic ts a Congeries 
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of Numberless small stars was by the sole Persplcil of 
Reason discovered by the Ancients. 

tFerspiXUate, A. Ods. rare-\ [f. as next 
+ -ATE 2 J Transparent . « Pjtrshouous i. 

1477 Norion Ord Alch» v. in Ashm Tluai Ckenu Brit 
(1652; 64 Every cleere thinge perspicuate and fayre 

t Perspixuate, Obs jaj-e-K [{,L.per- 
Fershcdous + -ATE 3.] /ratts. To render 
perspicuous, clear, or transparent 
t6u StmAle Reasons in Harl Mise, (Malh ) IV iSi Our 
fnitn in God, and loyalty to the King, are emblazoned, 
perspicuated, cognominated, propagated, and promulgated 

Perspicuity (poispikizl iti). [ad L. Jfet- 

s^icut/aSf f. perspicuous (see below and -ity) . cf. 
WpersptcutU (i6thc. m Godef Compi)."] 
f 1. Tiansparency, translucency. Obs 
1477 Norton Ord, Alch in in Ashm Theat Chem Bni 
(1652) 42 A goodly stone glittering with perspecuitie 1594 
PiAT JtweU-ho 1 . 4 Glasses through whose perspicuitie 
one may discern weekly in what plight they are x6ox 
Holland B/wjf II 609 Pretious stones which are com- 
mended Tor their perspicuity and transparent clearencsse 
1691 Rav Cieaiion n (1692) 122 The aqueous Humor of the 
Eye hath the Perspicuity and Fluidity of common Watti 
1750 tr Leonardui Mtr>, Stones 35 To declare in what 
Manner Petspicuity or Opacity happens in Stones 
2. Clearness of statemenL or exposition , fieeclom 
from obscurity or ambiguity ; lucidity 
1546 hAmuT'iPol Verg De Invent i x, Ihe perfection 
of an History resteih in matter and woides 'Ihe tenor of 
the worcles asketli a brief perspicmte x6ii Him e Jiansl 
Ptef 8 '] he translation of the Seuenlie dissentelh from the 
Oiiginall m many places, neither ducth it come necre it, for 
perspicuitie, grauitie, majestie xyxx Sr tele Sped No a 
f3 The Perspicuityof his Discouise gives the same Pleasure 
that Wit would in another Man 1833-6 J H Nfwman 
Uisi. Sk (1873) II II XU 20s Greek is celebrated,, for us 
perspicuity, and its reproductive power 1B34 SouTinv 
DodO) Km. (1862) 127 There is notliing more desirable in 
composition than perspicuity, and in perspicuity precision 
is included. 

f 3. Distinctness to the sight ; conspicuousness. 
Obs, rare, 

1609 13 . JoNSON Masque cf Queens Wks (Rtldg) 575/2 
After it, succeeded their thud dance. Wherein, beside that 
principal grace of perspicuity, the motions were so even and 
apt fete 3 1634 biR 1 Hcrucri Irav 88 A high imperious 

mountaine eminent foi height and peispicuitie 
^4. tmprop. Discernment, insight, peispicacily. 
1662 Gaudcn m Clu Woulsw Doc Sitppt (1825) 37 Thetc 
aie no c^es 1 more justly diead than ^our s for liie acute- 
ness and pcispiciuty, yet none to winch I more willingly 
present myself, and what 1 da x68o Mokdi n Geo^ Red, 
(1685) 458 When the Pupil can le.id the Akuran with per- 
spicuity. X720 Gordon Sc 'I'ki nciiard Didepcnd II hig 
(1728) 120 IL may well be expected fiom Pcisons of their 
Penetration and I'^erspicnity. z8o6 II. biotiONS hlaid^ 
II r/p, < 5 * tfjdtnu III 21 1 Uhat worthy man could read hcaits 
with great peisptcuity. 1865 Dickcns Mut Pr lxv, Mr 
Wegg innde a smiling demonstration o( great perspicuity here, 
t Persplxulative, a, Obs, rat [in eg. 1 
L. penptcohe to see through, see cleaily,] 

1623 CocKERAM, Perspicnlatiue, which may be seen, 
t PerBpi culouB, a Obs, la^e [Eiioneoiis 
formation from L pei sptcit-us PEBapicaous ] 
Cleai , lucid, I lence f Perspi oulously adv, 

1565 'X Stapleton Po/tr. Faith 122 b, S. IJasilI (whose 
pleasaunt perspiculous eloquence who hauc read his woikes 
in gieke, can not but wonder at) 1662 Paoitt Heresiogr, 
(ed, 6) 220 A thing most perspiculously evident this day. 

Perspicuous (psjspiku^iss), a, [f. L per- 
spicthus transparent, clear, evident {i'peispiccic 
to sec through) -f-''-ous ] 
fl. Traiibpaient, translucent Obs, 

1477 Norton Ord Alck \ in Ashm Theat Chem Brit 
(1652) 64 Cliristall hath tV e \ ‘ovard Ayer, 

Wherefore it is cleere, 0 i 1599 H 

Durrrb Diets Dr^ Dim,** I i' , 1 ■ * ''fa tawny 

colour, somewhat inclining to iid* most peispicuous and 
clcare, 1660 Boyil Ntw Exp Phy^, Mcch xxxvii I16S2) 
158 Watei turning from perspicuous to white, 1669 Won 
LiDGE Agric, (1681) 293 Represented to our sight 
through the perspicuous body of the Air *750 tr Leonti) dns' 
Mirr Stones 224 Sapphire is a Stone of a yellow 01 Skie-blue 
Colour, perspicuous lilce the most pure A^nre, 

2. Clear or easy to be undeistood , cleaily ex- 
pressed, lucid ; evident. 

1586 B \Q\ 3 \,csGuazzdsCiv Conv iv 190 Whereupon the 
Queene commaunded him.. he should make that intricate 
sentence more persipicuous 1624 Gataicbr Tutmuhii 87 
The proofe is so plaine, and Ins meaning so perspicuous 
x668 IDryden Dram Poesy Ess (ed. Ker) I 77 The reason 
is perspicuous, why no Fiench plays, when translated, have, 
or ever can succeed on llie English stage, 1741 watts 
Improv Mind i vm §6 Wheresoever he writes moie ob- 
scurely, search out for some moie perspicuous pass.iges in 
the same writer 1791 Boswell an 1754(1831)1 

243 Tlie most perspicuous and energetick language 1872 
MiN*io p7Q!,e Lit, Introd 13 Rules can be laid down 
for the perspicuous construction of paiagraphs 
b. Of persons; Clear ui statement or expression, 
*693 Harvey PhUad 10 Or if Dianaes Priest be com- 
monly obscure .cannot it be, that hee should be peispicuous 
at anie one time? 16x1 Dckkfr Roaring Girle Wks 1873 
III. 2X1 Frethee maister Captame lacke, be plaine and 
erspicuous with mee 1776 Adam Smith VF N, i iv. (1869) 
30, 1 am always willing to run some ba2ard of being 
tedious in order to be sure that 1 am perspicuous. 1792 m 
Boswell Johmon Aug an. X783, He [Johnson] was always 
most perfectly clear and perspicuous 

3. Easily or distinctly seen, conspicuous. ? Obs 

1586 Ffrne Bias Gentrie si 102 Set in the chiefe of the 

Coate, as in the most perspicuous place, *613 G Sanuys 


Trav 22 The rumes that are now so perspicuous, stand 
foure miles Southwest from the aforesaid place, ctyio 
Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 50 Ely-minster so Lofty built 
yt its persptcious above >e town 1805 Foster Ess 11 11. 
140 An exceedingly distinct and perspicuous aspect 
b Eminent, distinguished, conspicuous. 

1634 Malory* s Arthur Pief., The never dying fame of the 
illustrious 1 Toian Hector is perspicuous a 1674 Clarcn don 
Sttrv, Leviath (1676) 274 'Ihe peison of every Soveraign 
Prince, is too notorious and perspicuous to need any such 
demonstration 

1[4. improperly Discerning, perspicacious, rare, 
+ b. Clear-sighted {phs ) 

1584 R Scott Discao, Witcher Ep. Ded to Sii R Man- 
wood, I know you to be perspicuous, and able to see downe 
into the depth and bottome of causes, &c. 1650 Gfntilis 
ConsideraiiOHs 224 1 hat chai acler , . is not secne many times 
by the most perspicuous sight x6sa-62 Heylim Cosmogr, 
HI (1673) q/t Irom one of the summits or tops theieof, a 
man of perspicuous eyes may discern the Euxine on the one 
band, and the Mediterianeaii on the other 1865 Swin- 
burne Aialanta 22X The gods are heavy on me and my 
perspicuous soul Datken with vision 

Perspi cnously, adv, [f. pi ec + -hr K] 

1 In a perspicuous manner; clearly, evidently, 
lucidly. 

xspa WvttLEY Armorie, Ld, Chandos 3 It is of importance 
that they be known by al, and that so perspicuously, that 
..the meanest and simplest common soldiei may thereby 
know euene particular officer 1637 H i* vw ood Dial , Preeus 
Puella Wfts. 1874 VI 123 Thy rainde by myne I see per 
spicuously 1713 biFELC Giiaid No 15 f 4 He will expicss 
himself perspicuously i8m J H Newman 11 v 

(1876) 225 Dionysius declares perspicuously the piincipJe 
of the 01 thodox teaching 

If 2. impiopejly. With perspicacity, rare 
x6oo VV Watson Decacordon (1602) 317 This doctiinc [of 
the Jesuits] when princes and other men of learning, ludge- 
ment, and expeueiice in such pragmatical platformes do 
pei spicuously looke into Ithey] peicciue [etc ] 

Perspicuousness. [f. as prec, + -ress] 
The quidity of being pexspicuoiis ; perspicuity, 

1727 in Bailev vol II, 1787 W Marshall Norfolk IJ, 
To Rdr 6 With any degree of accuracy and perspicuous- 
niss. 186a Mlrivalc Rom h.mp {1871) V xlt 126 noU„ 
Nowhere else aic his stones told with such vivacity and 
peispicuouaiiess 

Perspirable (pDJspsio'rab’l), a (sb,) [f Pbb- 
Si*lRi' V. -t- -ABLE, Cf If , perspirable (in Pard 1561 ) ] 
1, Capable of perspiring ; allowing the passage 
of perspiration , liable to perspiie, 
j; Perspirable veins, an old name of the aiteiies, as the 
supposed channels of the * vital spiiits 
1604 F PIlring Mod Defence Aivb, Womens bodies 
being more soft, tender, and peispirable 1684 tr Bonefs 
Merc Conipit vi. 158 The Blond, as it .passes to and fro, 
thiough the perspirable Veins, X690 Boyle Chr Virtuoso 
1 63 who would behave that the Poyson should be able . 
to continue m the warm and still perspirable Body of the 
bitten person? *744 tr, Bocrhaave*s Inst III 309 The 
whole Surface of the human Body ,is peispirable xfi6o-x 
Flor Nightingale Nursing 65 1 he skin absorbs the water 
and becomes softer and more perspirable. 

t b. Capable of breathing forth or emitting an 
efUuvium Obs raie. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ef ii iv 79 For Electneks 
will not commonly attract, except they giow hot or become 
perspirable, x^^voMucGlossogr ^Per-spitable, .that may, 
or IS able to breathe through. 

e Of, pertaining to, 01 attended with perspira- 
tion ; perspirable pint,, point of perspiration 
180s W Saunders Mtn, Water s^^S To bung down the 
aninuil heat to the pprspiiable point xBaz Examiner 380/2 
Her fan, which , he is essaying lo pick up by a puffing and 
pei^irable exertion 

i 2. Liable lo be blown Ihiough , exposed to air 
01 the wind, airy. Obs 

c 1624 Chapman Homei ’v Epigr x, [Ida! Where every tree 
Eeares up in aire such perspirable heights. x66o R Coke 
Poiver (J- Subj, 57 Joyning this perspuable region with ilie 
celestial and intelligible X669 Worlidge (i68x) 

197 Let the Doois and Windows be stopp’d with Clay, that 
the House be not perspirable with Wind or An, 

3 a. Capable of being thrown off in perspira- 
tion (insensible or sensible). +b. Capable of 
being exhaled or emitted in vapour {obs) f e. 
Allowing of the passage of perspiration {obs,), 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep, v xxi. 270 The Amnios 
w a generall investment, containing the sudoious or thin 
scrosUy perspirable thiough the skin, CX730 W Gibson 
Farriers Guide i i (1738) s Porous for the passage of 
Sweat, or other perspirable Maticr, *744 Berkeley Sins 
§ 88 Perspirable humouis not discharged will stagnate and 
putrefy 1800 Med fml IV. 9 Speculations concerning 
the perbpir,able Fluids of Human Bodies 1822-34 Goodes 
Study Med (ed 4) IV 417 A copious discharge of perspir- 
able matter 

B as in// Peispirable matters 
*797 J Downing Disord Horned Cattle 30 A regular 
discharge, or seciction of perspirables. 

Hence FerspirabiTity, capability of perspiring; 
liability to pei spire. 

1744 Mitchell in Pfitl Trans. XLIII 145 On account 
of the Perspnabihty of their Bodies 1805 W. Saunders 
Min, Waters 529 A salutary relaxation and perhpirabiliiy 
of the skin 

t Perspiraut. Obs rare, [eLd.L, prspirdnt^ 
em^ or F. prspirmt^ pr. pple. of L. pet spJrdre or 
F perspirerioPB'asiBiB.'Bx see - art] Aperspmng 
duct; a sweat-duct. 

1745 Franklin Let. to Cadiaal, Golden Wks 1S87 II. 5 
That they [i.e. absoibent ducts] should communicate with 


PERSPIRE. 

the veins, and the perspirants with the arteries only, seems 
natural enough. 

Perspirate (psvspir^'t), v, ^are, [f. L. per^ 
spirally ppl. stem of petsphdre ; see Perspire and 
-ATE 3 perh. a back-formation from next] — 

Perspire. Hence Pe isparatlnar ppl a, 
xSaa Ntw Monthly Mag VI 504 1 he peispuatmg surface 
of the leaf 1843 1 iiACKERAY Cat men Luiiense iii. 1, The 
sun bursts out in furious blaze, I perspirate from head to heel. 
Perspiration (p3ispir/**j3n). [a 'B.persptta- 
tion (in Pard 1561), n of action from perspirer^ 
"L, persph &i e see Perspire] The action of 
perspiring, in various senses, 
fl, Bieathing out or through. Obs 
x6ii CoTGR , Perspiration, a perspiration, or breathing 
thiough. 1681 Chetiiam Anglers Vmie-m 111. § 16 (1689) 
27 Itb convenient to bore small holes in it for their better 
perspiration 17x0 Shaitesb Charac, in Adv Author i, 
He wou d find the Aii perb.Tps moie rarefy’d and sulftble lo 
the Perspiration requir’d, especially in the case of a Poetical 
Genius 

I* 2 Evaporation, exhalation Obs, 
ifiga French Yerksh Spa vii 70 This Spaw water is 
stiongest..in Winters frost, by icasonof the earih being the 
more bound up, and the said spirits being thereby kept 
from perspiration. 1707 Mortimfu Hush (1721) II 329 
CoverM only with a loose Cover, that there may be a free 
Perspiration of the Volatile Spirit of your Must 
3. The excretion of moisture thiough the pores 
of the skin (onginally applied to the insensible 
excretion, now also to the sensible); sweating. 

i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 680 Much of the matter of hair in ihc 
other paif; of the body [than the head] goeth forth by 
insensiDle perspiration x6s6 Blount Giossogr, Persptra* 
tion is as it were a breathing or vaporing of the whole body 
through the skin X704 Swift Mech, OperaU Spirit 11 Misc. 
(1711) 293 These (Caps) when moibten'd with Sweat, stop alt 
Perspiration <740 Bavnard Health (cd 6) 21 bor thio* a 
constant dilatation, The spirits spend by perspiration 1804 
Auerni iiiY Snrg Obs x86 His feet put into warm water 111 
hopes of piocuring perspiration 1842 Anov Water Cure 
(1843) 759 He returns to hii bed, and diives out the enemy 
by renewed perspiration 

t b. The exhalation of vapour or moisture 
through the pores of plants. Obs 
1664 Power Exp Philos i 29 That all Vegetables have 
a constant perspuation, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes out 1674 Grew Veget, I runks 11 § 7 Part of 
the Sap, lemitted, m peispirations, back again into the Aer 
1796 MoRqr Atiier Geog I 673 'Ihe perspiration of vege- 
tables of all kinds fills the air with moistuie 
4 concr. That whicli is perspiicd ; sweat 
X725 N Robinson Tk Physick 72 It yields an Excrement 
call’d Perspiration, which is the last Digestion the Bkod 
undeigoes 1759 Ellis in Phil. 7 tans LI. 211 Their 
covering was not thick enough to keep in their peispiration 
18B4 F M, CnAwroRD Rom Singer 1, 21 'ihe next minute 
the perspiration stands on your forLliead, 

5. Comb 

1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 5 It is no holiday work 
climbing that steep, craggy, peispiration exciting , Pinnacle. 
1890 Wedm Giiz 29 Nov 2/1 His red -brown perspiration - 
bathed arms. 

Perspirative (psjspsie rS-tiv, p5*4spiw>tiv), a, 
tare, [f. L, perspJr&t^t ppl stem of perspirate to 
Perspire -j* -ive ] Promoting or subservient to 
peispiration ; = next 

X730-6 Bailey (folio) Pcripiraiive, of or pertaining to 
perspiration or breathing or exhaling inrough X755 Johnson, 
Perspirative, performing the act of perspiration [Hence 
in later diets ] avrjt R. James Diss Fevers (1778) 157 It 
IS a veiy common error in piaclice, to adminisier very 
heating and perspirative medicines, with an intent to drive 
out the mcasleb as it is called 

Perspiratory Cpaaspnio raton), a [f. L, per- 
spit dl- (^see prec.) + -oby 2.] 

1 Subservient to, leading lo, or producing per- 
spiration. 

1723 Che WE Health ^ Long Life 15 Besides the Air that 
gUx through the pcrspnatoiy Ducts into the Blood, when* 
ever we iLat Dunk, or Breaih, we are inking into our 
Bodies such Au as is about us 1732 J. B tr Setlode's 
Hasp Slug, li, Lhminate them out of the body by the 
perspiratoiy passages 1748 Phil Trans XLV. 294 De 

E sited . m the very perspnatory pores of its bark, 1791 
Darwin Bot, Card i. Notes 101 Concerning the use of 
the leaves of plants Some have contended that they are 
perspiratory organs c 1863 J, Wylde in Ctre, Sc, I. 428/2 
Substances, wliith will close the perspnatory pores. 2900 
Pilot 17 Nov. 632/2 The temperature was distinctly per- 
spiratory 

2. Of| pertaining to, or of the nature of per- 
spii alien. 

1803 W, Saunders Waters 501 This is fulfilled, by 
establishing the ptrspiratory excietion in the fullest manner. 
X874 Blackib Self Cult 51 To stimulate the natuial perspi 
ratory action of the skin 

Perspire (pajspaio 4 ), v. [ad. L. penptrd-rey 

etymologically, to breathe through (f. Per- I -h 
spirare to breathe), but in ancient L. used only in 
the senses * to breathe \ and ^ to blow constantly 
(of the wind) *. This verb is not retained m the 
modern Romanic langs ] 

tl. it/br. Of the wind: To breathe or blow 
gently thiough Obs rare, 

1648 Herrick jAarnttf// /IrwfjWhat genile winds 

perspire 1 As if here Never had been the northern plundeier 
To strip the trees. 

1 2 inlt Of any volatile substance : To pass 
out or escape in the form of vapour through pores 



PEBSPIRBD. 


PEBSITADS. 


water WUI per^ire Luruugii uic pu 

To transpire; t 
public , to ‘get wind Obs. 


(in the human body or any porous body or sub- 
stance) , to escape by evaporation , to evaporate ; 
to exhale. Obs (or ) 

1646 Sir T Browne Ps^Uf/ Ep 196 A man in the morning 
IS lighter XU the scale, because in sleep some pounds have 
perspired 1664 Poaher Ex^ Plulos i. 29 The Effluviums 
that continually peispire out of all Plants whatsoever 1669 
WoRcroGE Syst 7 Mimdt in 

some places perspires racBre freely than in other, and causes 
that different verdant colour of the Giass in certain ungs 
or circles, where the Country peoplefancy the Fairies dance 
1676 — Cyifer (1691) 137 The coi k being porous, part of the 
spirits .peispire 1695 Woodward Uist Earth vs\ 
1. (1723) 161 [Heat] per^iiing-forth at the same Outlets 
with the Water 1799 G. Smith Laboraicry 1 436 The 
water will perspire through the pores of the cup 

‘ " to come out, become 

lare 

* 1766 Entick 'London I 14a It never perspired what the . 
sum amounted unto Ihd 263 The affair perspiring 
3 . tntr Of a person (or the animal body) : To 
give out watery fluid through, the pores of the skin 
Originally of insensible perspiration ; later includ- 
ing sensible perspiration or sweating. (Now the 
ordinary sense ) 

1725 N. Robinsoix Th, Physick 180 Dropsical People are 
seneratly obbei v d to sweat much, but perspire little 176 
Wesley 1 Cor xul 9 During a nights sleep, a healthy 
man peispives one part in four less when he sweats, than 
when he does not 1791 Gontl Mag-. LXl it 1099 It is well 
known that for some time past, neither man, woman nor 
child,. has been subject to that gross kind of exudation 
which wav fornieily known by the name of sweat', now 
every mortal, except carteis, coal-heavers and Irish Chair- 
men .m^rdiy^ersAites x<j^Med ^ml l\ 394 A child is 
much more liable to perspire than an adult X84Z Lang 
Arab. Nts I 121 The lieat causes him immediately to per- 
spne piofusely 

4 trans. fO'* To breathe out; to exhale; to 
emit or give off (nir, gas, vapour, fire). Obs (or 
jfig of b.) b To give off (liquid) through pores, 
either insensibly as vapour, or sensibly as moisture, 
said of 01 game bodies. 

a. 1680 Morden Rect (1685) 329 The Grotta. famous 
for those pestilential Vapors which it perspires 1683-4 
Robinson 111 Phi Trans, XXIX 483 The various Effluvia 
perspir’d out of oiir Globe a 1711 Kcn Prepnvaitves Poet 
Wk’i 1721 IV. 54 lo make Love infinite perspire Devouring 
Fire a 1774 Goldsm Sitnt Exp. Philos (1776) 11 . 39 The 
vapours perspired by the clove tree. 

b 1707 Flover Physic Pulse-Watch 88 But when the 
great quantity of Ch^le is perspir’d, the Spirits are more 
increas’d, and the Blood is well ratify d 1759 ti DuhameVs 
Hush ill xii (i762)385'lopeispireoffthectuditie5ofthe5ap 
X799 M».d. Jrnl II I4t Themattei hepeispired geneially 
smelt sour. 1807 J E Smith Phys Pot 67 The hciiior 
pertipned becomes sensible to us by being collected from 
a branch intioduced into any sufflaently capaaous glass 
vessel 1837 Penny Cycl, IX 18 After the blobsom unfolds 
It perspires a sweet honey like fluid 
Hence Peirspived (-aie jd) ppi a ; Ferspi'riiig 
vbl sb. and ppL a (whence Pexspi'singly adv ) ; 
Persprry a {coUoq ), full of perspiration 
1664 H. More Myst Imq , Apol iir xv 503 An Atmo 
spheie of perspired vapours 1699 Bentliy PJuil xin. 
3^2 Like the perspiring Bodies of living Creatures 1733 
luLt. Horst Hotin^ Ilusb 11 19 note.. As soon as thepei 
spiring Slate reiunib 1857 G. Bird's TJi in Deposits (ed 5) 
163 If an organic acid be an element of the peispired 
fluid »86o All Year Round No 63, 30a Two seedy old 
women, wilh^ black, perspuy old gloves 1864 Evening 
atk 111 the Green disiDorting himselt, 

*897 


Standard oh M ay, A Jack ^ , 

perspitingly, for the sake of a hatdly-tarned coppci 
hi ARY KiNGSLrv )Y AJrica 689 Coiiscientioiisfy rolled In 
your blanket until the perspiring stage is well over. 1899 
Alibiin' s Sy si Med VIII. 72510 health, an actively per 
spuing skin is usually a flashed skin 
tTetspoil, V. Obs [f PEh- 2 + 

Spoil ».] trans To spoil or destroy completely. 

1523 Surrey in Ellis Orig Lett Ser i I 234 To kepe 
theym togidder unto the tyme that I shall knowe the Duks 
aimy bee perspoiled 

Perssli(e, obs forms of Perish, Pierce, 
PerssoTiar, obs. Sc. form of Pursuer. 

* 1 * Persta'iidj zi. Obs taie [app a confusion of 
peravoe tmdentand'l I? am To undorstancl. 

/H577 Gvscoicnc Eloioers Wfcs, (1587) 44 First then you 
must perstaiid, I am no stranger 1 But English boy, m 
England boi ne 1599 Pfcle J ir Clj om Wks (Rtldc.) 49a/ 1 
Say what is jmur will, that it I may pei stand 
t Perstr mulate, v. Obs ? are-^ [f. ppl. stem 
of L petsiimuldie, f. Pee- 2+siimnl5re to stimu- 
late] tram To stimulate exceedingly. 

16x3 CoexuRAM, Pefstiiitulaie, to ptouoke 
i-Pe-rstiHate, ». Obs, iar£'-\ [f. ppl. stem 
of L per slif idle, an erroneous reading o^prxsiindre 
to buy, purchase ] 

1623 CocKERAM, Persiincde^ to set price on a thing. 

•t Perstre perous, a. Obs. 7 ate. [f. L, per- 
str ephe to make much noise* cf, ohsirept 7 0 U$'\ 
Making much noise ; noisy. 

1628 Ford Lover's Mel ii. i, YouVe too perstreperous, 
sauce box * ’ 

Ferstriction (poisiri kjon). [ad. L. (posi- 
class.) perslrtclidn-eni a rubbing, friction, n. of 
action f pe 7 sirzn^^ 7 e ; see Peestrinoe,] 
tl The action of perstrmgmg; sharp censure, 
criticism, stricture, Obs, rare. 

Pref. 67 A free perstriction of , 
the disorders observable in the Reformed OniTches. Ibfd, 1 


7SZ 

II 48 There is only a slight peistriction or brief intimation 
of them 

2 Sur^ An operation for stopping haemorrhage 
by compression or tightly drawn ligature of the 
artery 

1893 in Syd Soc Lex, 

So f Perstri'otive a, Obs.^ of the nature of or 
tending to censme or reprimand 
1639 Gauden Tears Ch. iii. xxi. 333 They ..make no 
perstnctive or invectu e stroke against it. 

Ferstringe (paastn ndg), v [ad. L. per- 
stnng-bre to bind tightly, draw together, graze, 
nib, bltrat, make dull, touch slightly, glance at, 
touch or wound slightly with words, censure, repri- 
mand , f. Per- 2 + stnngh'e to tie, bind ] 
f 1 irmis To bind tightly , to constrain, rare 
1684 T. Goddard Plato's Denim 343 These proportionate 
arguments whilst they perstringe tne mind, do not con- 
strain the body 

2 . To censure ; to take to task ; to pass strictures 
upon ; lo criticize adversely, find fault with 
x54g in Latimer's Setm bef Edzu VI, n Pref (Arb.)si 
He [Latimer] so frankely and liberallye taxed peistunged 
and openly rebuked y® peculiar fauts of ceitayne of bis 
auditours 1699 Evciyn Aeeiarta 168 So was I gkid to 
find It [the lazy life of friars] justly peislring’d and taken 
notice of by a learned Person 1831 Dn QuiNcnvPrt? a* Wks. 
1857 VI, 113 , 1 am endeavouring with the genlle&t of knoiit- 
ings quietly to ‘peistringe* your errora bam Parr • Per- 
stunging, which was a favoured word of your own, was a no 
less favoured act.^ x^boEdm Ren Apr 382 One of them, by 
name Marcellus, is lightly persti ingeu as ’ praetemns menti ’ 
f 8, To touch on; to glance at ; to hint at Ob^ 
n:x6z9 Fotiierdv Aikeom (1622) Pref 8 They passe ouer 
them so sleightly, and pci stnngc them so biiefely, that all of 
them may be truly aflTirmed to haue bcenc rather touclicd 
then handled 165311 More Cahbal \\\ lii (1713) 

228 But that,. these pnils of Knowledge should be p(.r 
stringed b 'I - = .1 '1 1 i . si ic not to have 

. ,f,- n... 1 ?.).., 
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the least 

Assemb 1 <; ■ 1 „ i 1*. peistnng cl 

by such a doctrine 1706 Piiii i iPS, I’o PcisU inge, to toiw h 
lightly, 01 to glance at a thing in discourse X797 'J Gri i n 
Diary Laim oj Lit (1810) 43 'llu. pufacts .iml notes pci- 
stringe whatevei has, of late years, obtained cclebiily in 
politics or lilcinlure 

1 4. 'I’o blunt or dull (the eyes, or light) ; lo 
dazzle ; to dun Ohs. 

1603 Holiand Pitt tai ill's Mar 644 The inlet logations 
alioanddemaimds [ought to be] nothing daikc or iiitiicate 
lest they doe peisliitigu and da?/le their eies, who are not 
quickc sighted 1657 W Moiucr Coet,a quasi Ivou'i; xxit 
216 Hie Sun . by his iiiaichless light pcislringeth and 
edipsetli dll othei Stans 1664 H More M}st Iniq i t 
M l 21 The Golden splendour and inagninccncy of them did, 
it seems, so peisti inge the eyes of the Hinple sort 
Hence Perstri nging vbl sb. , .also FerstrPng'e* 
meiit, censuie, striclnre, crjticisni 
1676 Doctrine of Divih 88 A pti stunging of the c>es 
might delude Uicm. 1891 Sat, Rev 12 Deo 669/2 One inuie 
peihiiiDgeniciit and we have done 

t PerstrU’ct, v. Obs rare^^. [f. L pet sU nd-^ 
ppl stem of petshttLte to build up conqilclely, f. 
Per- 2 + shuhe lo build ] Uans. To tonstiucl, 
jmt togetlici, fabhicm 

1547 BooRur Bicv Ihalth ccIxmv gi b, TJie maltere per 
stiucied in dewc oider and fashion 

FersuadaMe (poisw^i dul/1), a. Also 6 
-yble [f PEUbUADE V + -Auns, but in eailiei 
form ad L. type ^pei suddtbih^, f. peniiddh e '\ 
tl. Having the quality of pcMsiiading, peisuasive 
= PERaUASIllLIS I. Obs. 

r:iS30 L Cox Rhei (1899) 4 * The ijght pleasaunt and 
pnrsuadyble ai tc of Rheloiykc. 

2 Of a peison Capable of being persuaded, 
easy to persuade -- Persuasiiit e 2 
1598 Fiobio, Suasihilc, perswatlnble, ili.at may be per- 
SA ided 1679 J GcionM\NAv«r Pnrd tit hi (1713)310110 
rtqiiiie*> a iiersw.'idahh , counsellnhle tempw. 1788 Ciara 
R i rvf Exiles 111 8q, I was itjoiced to fiiul him so usiioiuil 
and peisuadahle 1877 Mrs Oiu*HANTA/ft4<>»4 AAv x 252 
They liml no tn'iy or peisuadahle ruler in Ihtir new Prior 
'I 3 Of a thing : That may be recommended to 
acceptance =Pi-usuarirle 5 Obs laie. 

1617 CoriiNS Def Bp hly ir vii 275 You conftve jour 
s**lfe that It IS pcisiindfahlu, but by iiuUiccmcnis, maincly 
what othois Inite oh'^criicd, found, ind cxpLiienccd 
Hence Fersuadabi Ixty (-ibi lity), Fersua'da- 
bleness ; Fersica dably adv 
1797 SouTiirv Let to y May •>6 June in Life (18^9) T 317 
Tbeie was a time when I believed in the ’*pLr<.u.ulibihly of 
man, and had the mama of m in mending 1871 Pirsuath 
luluy [see PPRSiJASiBiiiTv, quot iSiiol 1^9 J M Rtmi pi- 
son Ess Crit Mtthod^i The impulse to thestuigglc is I he 
notion of peisuadibility *742 Riciiartjson PanulalV 277 
From what you intimate of Mi, H *s Good Humour, and 
Ins '‘Peisiiadabkness, if I may so say 1889 HUxekvi Mai> 
Apr, 569 Extraordinai y candour and pasiculabloncss i6t r 
CoTGR , /V»^ 5 «H«/^/«w»/,^pttsimrle.ibly 163201 SiiEimuuo. 
[Hence t8i 8 in Toon, and in Mod Diets,] 

Fersiiade (poiswiFi d), v Also 6-8 perswade, 
(6 Sc, -award, -suaid, -suaedj [ad. L persttd- 
de?e to bring over by talking, induce, f Per- i or 
2 + stiddei e to advise, recommend, urge as desir- 
able* see Shade, Sua<jion; perh, immediately 
kom'F, persuader^ in Oresme 141110., but not in 
general use until idth c.] 

I, To persuade <2 


1 , trans. To induce (a person) to believe some- 
thing ; to lead to accept a statement, doctrine, fact, 
etc. ; to win to a belief or assmance. Const, that 
(a thing IS so^ formerly sometimes acc and inf. 
(a thing to be so); of fact, etc.), raiely zw/i?, 
f to, oni of t /; otn (a belief, etc ) Somewhat ai ch 
1513 More Rick lii Wks. 40 In youth, whicii is lighte 
of bebefe and sone perswaded xs^SSrAHKCA hnqhndi ii 
29 Yf hyt [i. e the will] be persiiadyd that giid ys yl, and 5 1 
gild fliSSS Ridliy Lainent, C/zim/iz (1566) Bviij, Ibcy 
are perswaded it to be truth X58Z Mulcasur I'outions 
VI (1887) 41, I would take paints to perswade iheni by 
argumentes 1600 J lx Leo's Alfncttwi rsfilhese 
perswade women that they can foietell tlitin tlicir fortune 
ZX637 A Wright in Ihst /’rt/z?j(Ro\b) i Intiod, 6 The 
viUanous humour of Jago when he peisuades Othello to his 
jealousy, 1647 ^ “ai’p Conm 1 Coi \iii. 7 No mans speech 
shall ever perswade me from that opinion 1651 Iloitiii s 
Leviaih. n xxv 132 To perswade their Hearers of the 
Utility .of following tlicir advise 1691-8 Noimis Piatt. 
” .. -- 'TT 3*”’ L ‘ J ' -M ‘ .i*,f 
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Curse (, 1 could not have been pcisuaded lo the (oiuiary 
by a host of cynical plulosonht*ii« 1844 H C 1* un 1 u- 
TON Ellen MuidUton xi. We could peisuade her out of 
those notions. 

b 7*efl To bring oneself to bcltevo, convince 
oneself; lo ainvc at a curtain or assured belief; lo 
become or be sine 

154? V I. iv\Li*f ^ ’!'t H.Tr" n-*po- .m’ 

, f . A , 1 • 1 'IIS I l| « I I ' \ I., n 

cxcepie vices 1557 N I, ((.icnev,} l/efi vi. 9 VVe nauc 
ijurswaded our selues beltci tilings of you [z6sx IhuTi, 
Wee are pciswaded belter ibnigs of you], *604 Hiiaks 
0 th II 111 223, I pcrsw.tdc m> stlfi, to spc.ike the truih 
.Slull nothing wiong him, fx625 Mil rov Jhxtth of 
Pair infant v, Yet can I not peisw.ide me thou art dcatl, 
1718 J CiiAMin ui AYNi' AV/o* Pkilos Pitf 1 1710) *11 I’ci- 
sw.ading iheniMlvcs that lluir ow’ii Ibpoihtsi s will serve 
tlutn 1873 lUowtc Pr. PhnU ti, I’cisu.ubng oiivsclf that 
men and women .11 e to be .studiLiI iii tlt.it fashitm. 

c. pa.ppk. Led to believe, brought to the belief; 
‘convmceil’, assuied, ccrlain, sure. 

*553 Fdrn Treat Neu>e hid. (Aib.) a; Tlie liole melon Ir 
petswadcil that ihey gre.itly ext cl all oilur hr 11, fxs95 
Capt WvAn R. Dtulltfs Voy IV /W.<il.ikl Soi.i 0 
h.id sight of .is,h1p die whnli wee wtMrc pcrswaiUsl wa** 
one uf our ronsoits, 1678 Bi’nnan I'diii. i. is»» I Ium* .1 
Key . thill wall, I am pcrsuadcd.opi n any 1 .cm k in Doubting 
Caslli, X703 MAiiMtiuic Jomn yuus (173*) 15 Fully 
])ir‘iw.utcd of the truth of it linmsdvts *790 PAltv 
Jioite Paul Kom i to No oni*, I am pi i>u uli il, w ill '.iispi « t 
that thi-^ I Uuse was ]Hit into St. P.uil . di li in 1 1852 1 1 

Kix.ii's/i/ Arti/AufjSd * 8 1 am thoiou^bly pmsuatUd 
tb.it llu* notion is a i.dl.u y. 

d, abiot. To LoiJMnci*, be conviiuiiig, tairy con- 
viction , III iKc persuasion 

*673 O WaiivIR I dn( (1677] 171 Snih .is pmswide .is 
well .11 delight X714 'tfttlt \ I\ t/ d//o • ) 'J in* 1 ti.nmiiig 
Vniiih Pu Wildes with so iniieii 1 ' liu|m ni 1 and Iriilh. 1892 
SiimnsoxKL Osh'i'si lVrt\fii 'fij 111 . stiong vlHlnig 
fue piMgiL“,si\ely' nid siliiiLly pci UuImI of bis full iiiim* 
Icd^e 

2 . To iiulucf* or win over (a iieison) to an act or 
coiuse of .neiion , to draw the will of (nnolher; to 
something, by inclining Jus judgcineiit or dusire 
to it; to incNAil upon, oruige s\u etssiully, to do 
something. C oust to witli ?ti/, 1 fi »rmt*ily soiu< tunes 
that with stdwd. </); to, it tit o^ into tan at Hon, 
etc ) ; also ji om, out of{ t< » dis-.uade siicut ssliilly ] 
15x3 Mum Rnh III Wks. 41 T‘he (/n<‘ue bniig in tins 
wise pnsuadedy such wun.di setii* miIo h< r *> mnt, .tnd 
viuo hci biulbtr 1526 TistiMi xxsn s>Theih*fe 
preeslcs. lud parsw.uUd the pioph ih.tt ih* y iiulde* au* 
Ikin di is *579 W^ W'li uinsov t anjut J an r/u <»/ / one n 
^ct s,iw he nut a iCiasuit lu p« itw.itlc linn to l« t pti.u I! gix 
*585'! WAsnisetusti A/iA'/u/i /Vj* 1 \ii iHJbHstd 
al me iiitiiiits he eoiilde lu p^l^w.u^ m« Iimiii it. A. 

I)a\ /•«? .Secidary i tifn-p 70 In pnsw.tdi bint to the 
usi. tbtreuf a 1648 Lo. tlipiii 1 Ihn / /// tm jil) 
lie had iiirouled diMis utlnr (ondni*>n'«, whi'h nu uthvr 
p( rsous could hi\L pu-tiuUd hint tinio t77X T Unit 
.Sir IV. llainivion I i‘i To pMMi.idi* th* Inly iniu a 
pro .lie nun uge. m774t/oii<tM H \t. I iiiTo 

jxisuade the* yuiing .uid old v iOf« iittn It hoi fir (he 
iiudy *857 CJio. I nui SttMt * hn ui / A*, "jam's A**- 
ptntanct vii, Ptisu.idiHg iiiy dxiits tw is Iroiii me 1865 
Dkklns Mnt, Ft. 1 M, lit* pi II iiIhI iitltt Icing ftsjKtI- 
.able and h ippy *875 Jo m n / laS* n d. 2 I, 12^ I In (iiaa 
V, IS ]icMsuatl( d to tipi n the dti >r. 

b obsid. (Steal VI S' 

1577 Kam tu Li u I so u 111 I III*, fhi' Sef. I II. 373 
We ill do whit We t tii, to {nr.iutk liniii any piu^re*.*. at 
all 160a iJwirt ( tr tl ars ti xxv, A MiUitUnl iiiftoe 
to pcisu.ide 1846(1 I* (bfoiAW AjTya/iWAJli.VT.*) 
luuidei topirvKuh wt .uhbtssthf fcdin^satul ihr* imagma- 
tion In order 10 conviuec*, wc athiu '*•» tin* rt*.to,ning f it nlly. 

c. To get by or ab by |H,*rstt.ision, to ‘coax*, 
7 mce me 

*887 Niiut A\ A Hay *1 Lincoln I j. (i8i/u'25 Tt rcquiitxl 
. earnest and luielhgeiit Jiidustiy to peixuade a loing 
out of those bairen liiliacks and weedy hollows. 

1 3 . To seek to induce (a itcrson) to (or from) 
a Ijelief, a course of action, etc. ; to assure, try to 
convince, < impress upon* (one) lhat\ to urge, 
plead with, advise or counsel atrongly ; with from^ 
etc., to adv ise against a course, to dissuade^ Const, 
as in I and 2. Vbs, 
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PERSUADE. * 

1325 Anp Wauiinm in Elhs Ong: Lett Set iii I. 371 In 
cans they fincle any inaiier of sticking or dilRcultie in thayme, 
not to wade verey far to persuade thayme 1338 Stabkev 
Rnsland r. 11 5a Men of giet wytt began to peisuade the 
rest of the pepul to fors^e that rudnci and vncomly lyfe 
XS90 Sir J. bMYiii Disc Wea^otts 6 They perswaded him 
with great vehemence, that it was veue mcete and con- 
iienient. 1673 Wood H S ) 11 332,! persuaded the 
society to set it above the arches, but 1 was not then heard. 
1796 CoLPRiDGn Lcii . io T Poole (1895) 186 That I should 
iliid you earnestly and vehemenily persuading me to piefei 
Acton to Stowey i8ok — io Southey 362 Dr. Fenwick has 
eainestly peisuaded me to try horse-exercise. 

II. To iDersuade a ilmtg, 

f 4. To induce belief of (a fact, slalemenl, opinion, 
etc ) ; to lead one io Hunk or believe ; to prove, 
demonblrate Const with simple ohj,^ or obj cL 
(with that, or acc. and tnf ,) ; and with to, mitOy or 
simple dative of peison. Ohs 
13*8 G DF Cassai is, etc Let IPolsey in Strype Feel Mem, 
1. App \xiii 46 It was wel known and persuaded to ihe 
Kings Highnes and your Gr of the gret zeal, love, and 
alTecUon that his Holyncs heanth towards them both Ibut, 
49 It hath been peisuaded to the Pope,, that there is no 
way to dclyver Italy of war, but to commence it in some 
other place 1332 T Wilson Rhet (1580) 225 Wc shall . 
perswade Lheim the lather the liuthe of our cause xs8x 
S Bril Haddm's A7m.v Osor, 292b, Sutely if Osoiius 
can perswade (hat (0 be true, he shall beaie the bell away. 
ai643LD Falkland, etc /«yvr//i^//n'jK(x646)Q7TliegiossEst 
eiiouis, if they be but new, may be peiswaded to the mul- 
titude. 1(585 tr. Bossuel's Doctr, Caih Ch 11. 3 This is 
what they endeavour to perswade, 

5. To induce the doing or practice of (an act, 
course of action, etc.) by argument, entreaty, or 
the like ; to lead one to do or practise j to urge 
successfully upon one; to induce or lead to by 
reasoning, etc. Const, simple ob/.f raielyohj. cl,; 
with lo, uniOy or simple dative of person, arch 

1338 Bair Thre Lawes ti Perswadynge all truth, dys* 
fiwadynge all iniury. 1342 Udall Erumi Apoph 18 b, A 
philusophier persuadyng the contemptc of golde St siluer 
1560 WiiiTEHORNE Arie IFarre (1573) 65 To perswade or to 
diswade a thing vnto fewc is verye easie. 1593 Suaks 
3 lleti, y/j nr, in, 176 Your King Sends me a Paper to per- 
swnde me Patience? 1647 N Bacon Drsc Gmd Ettff 1 lx 
(17391 1x8 The Taxes ,weie rather perswaded than imposed 
upon them, a 1677 Barrow Conicnieduess (i 7 141 43 Rational 
considerations, apt to peisuade Contentedness. X753 L. M. 
Aceomplished iPemaH II 294 But what need of so many 
'ugumonisto poisu.'ido that wluth i-a so conformable to their 
disposition? 1840 T H Nfwman Ch, of Fathers vii 104 
(tr. bet of St Babil), 1 know letters are but feeble instru- 
ments to peisuade so great a thing 
f 6, To commend (a statement, opinion, etc ) to 
acceptance, to urge as credible or tiue; to inculcate ; 
to go to prove, make probable Const, as in 4 Ohs 
1337 tr LatwrePs isi SerM hef Convoc A vij,They haue 
a wonderfulle prety example, to perswade this thyngc, 1342 
Udall Erasm, Apoph, 234 lliei persuaded not to hym the 
thynge that were false. X533 Kennpdy Compend P^nei, 
in lP’od>o 70 Soc, Mtsc (1844) 103 The Jewis perswaded 
circiimcisioun to he necessare with Baptime. 1388 Parke 
tr, Mendoza's llisi China 128 There was none that belter 
coulde , peiswade with fits Majestic the great importance of 
that ambiissage x6xx Bible Acts xix. 8 Disputing and ])cr> 
swadtng the things concerning the Kingdom of God, nr 1677 
IIalk Prim Ouz, Man, i vi. 127 Evidences of probability 
strongly pctswading the same Tiuth, 1687 Towrrson 
Baptism 113 The former of these peiswading Men's being 
under sm from some iinvaid principle. 

»f7. To commend to adoption, advise, counsel, 
advocate, lecommend (an act, course of action, 
etc.). Const, as in 5. Ohs, 

1325 Abp Wariiam in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. iir I. 371 
Miiche mcdhng and pei&iiading this Matter to come to 
effeclc, X386 T, B. La Pruuaiui hr, Acad i (1594) 384 
Megabyses perswaded the oligarchicall government, 1636 
Ridoley Praci, Physick 44 Physicuins perswade that the 
Arteiy shall be cut crosse asunder, xfi68 Culpfppcr & Golf 
Barihol, Anat Manual i, vi 312 In Diseases of the Head 
(if the Circulation did not perswade the contrary) the opening 
of the Cephahek Vein would helpa little more, 1781 Madan 
Thelyph, III. 326 He always perswades a public marriage 

III, 8. mtr. To use persuasion; to plead, 
expostulate, use inducements to win over to some 
opinion 01 some coiiise of action ; to do this suc- 
cessfully, to succeed in bnnging over or inducing. 

1326 Pilg)\ Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 84 He wyll make other 
eisoncs to couer liis olTencc. 01 perswade St enirente for 
ym 1332 BreoN Pomaunder of Prayer Wks (is6o) n* 

ax 5 The world perswaded vnto vanytyes. 1603 Siiaks. 
Mens, for M v. i 93 How I perswaded, how I praid, and 
kncel'd. 1684 Ir Bond's Merc, Contpii, vi 176 Baibcr- 
Chirurgeons sometimes perswade to it 7798 Landor Gelnr 
1. 72 He went, noi slumber’d in the sultry noon When viands, 
couches, generous wines, persuade, 

IV To peisuade With |*9. To use persuasion 
with, expostulate with, plead with ; sometimes, to 
prevail with. Obs, 

1581 'R.icxiFafeweH (1846) 179 Not doubtyng but. .that he 
bymself would so perswade with hts brother, that she 
should bee hoard to speakc m her owne defence. 1593 
Nashc Chfist's T, 2 lesus, whom liee sent from Heauen 
to peiswade with these Hus-band-men 1596 Siiaks Merck, 
V in, 11. 283 The Magnificoes Of greatest port haue all per- 
bwaded with him, 1636 E Dacrbs tr Machtnvels Disc 
Livy 1 235 A. good man may easily have the meanes to 
perswade with a licentious and tumultuous people, and so 
reduce them to reason, 1684 Bunyan Ptlgr, 11. 62 Whoever 
they could perswade with, they made so too 

f b, fig Of a thing* To have influence or 
weight with ; to prevail or avail with Ohs 
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x6x8 Lei in Rushw, liisi Coll (1659) I to You and I 
well know, that this stile most perswades with them 1622 
Mabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman d'Alf i 146, I saw that 
neither perswasions, nor protestations would perswade with 
her 1643 Trapp Conun, Gen xxxiv 23 Profit perswades 
mightily with the multitude 

I* 10. a. With clause (with that or equivalent) in 
senses 4 and 6. Obs, 

*535 Cranmfr Let to Cronnvell in Mtsc, Writ, (Parker 
Soc J II 30 I cannot persuade with myself that he so much 
tendereth the kings cause as he doth his own xssj 1. 
Wilson Rhei (1580) Pref, These perswaded with them 
whal was good, wluil was ond, and was gainfull for inan- 
kinde x65t R Vaughan in UsshePs Lett (16B6) 561 This 
Evidence cTotli peiswade with me, that Cadwalader went to 
Rome far before Anno 680 

t b With obj clause or infin, expressing purpose, 
in sense 7. Obs 

c 1540 tr. Pol Verg, Fng, Hist (Camden) I i6t Quen- 
dieda wente abowte to persuade with her husbande that he 
should mintheie hthelbertus. 1563 T Staplfton If'orir, 
Faith 59 S. AugusUn persuadelh with him to leaue the 
Manicliees 1603 Holland Plniaith's Mor, 406 His 
friends perswaded with him that voIuiUanly, he would 
give over this violent and loidly rule 1637 Heylim Brief 
Anm Burton 61 His Doctors . . perswaded with him . . to 
vent that humour 

t Fersua. de, sh, Ohs, rare, [f. prec ] An act 
of persuading, persuasion. 

*390 T Watson Eglogtie Death IVaUtn^iam 421 Thy 
learnd pemuades command my sorrow cease. i6a6 haithjid 
Friends 1. 1, The king's entreats, Persuades of friends can 
[not] move him. 

Persuaded (pnjswi*ided),///.ar, [f. as prec 
+ -ed 1 ] Prevailed upon , convinced; having an 
assured opinion ; -( proved, demonstrated (iiJy.) , 
induced by pcisuasion • see the verb, esp. i c. 

1538 Elyot Diet , Impulsns^ persivaded, prouoked, in- 
forced X561T Norton 1 vh §3 Lot this 

stand for a ceitamly persuaded trulhe. 1638 Wilkins New 
JVoild ix. (1707) 72 This Answer rather bewrays an 
obstinate, than a peiswaded Will. 1837 Hr, Martineau 
Soc, Awer II X04 Ihoroughly persuaded persons, i860 
Ruskin Mod, Paint viii. i. § 17 A persuaded or voluntarily 
yielded obedience. 

Hence Fersua'dedly culv, , Fersua deduess. 

1638 Ford Fancies i 1, He’s our own; Surely, n.ay most 
persuaded ]y X648 Uovlp Seraph, Love 1 (1700} 8 From 
Persuadedness that nothing can be a giealer Happiness 
than her Favour, 

Persuadend (pDjw^’dend). nona-wd, [ad 
L, persuadendns, gerundive of pei sundere to Per- 
SUABE ] A person who is to be persuaded. 

1863 Grotf Plato 11 y\iv 253 That the topics insisted on 
by the persuadei shall be adapted to the feelings of the 
persimdcnd 

Persuader Cpojsw/‘’d9j), [f. Peesctade zt + 
-ER Cf. obs. F persuadeitr (i 5-i6th c ).] One 
who or that which persuades. Const, of a i^erson, 
formerly also ofaca action, etc.: see the verb 
1338 Elvot Did,, Persuasor, a perswader or inducer to 
do a thynge 1530 Bale Apol, 86 b, Nether is S, Paule 
a persuader of 1 owes mak>nge, 1580 Reg, Pinvy Council 
Scot, III 281 Blamit as the peisuaderis of his Hienes in 
siiidiie thingis, X603 Kmoiiis Hist. Twits (1638) 14 B The 
cuill persuadei s of rebellion preuuiled with him 1634 R 
CouRiNQTONtr. /7#s/7»flxxxvin 458 His friend w.as both his 
Companion, and his perswader to undertake this lourney 
17x8 Rowl tr. Lucan vi 9 1. Tlie sweet Pei swader speaks, 1838 
Ftt. A. Kcmbie Resid. in (1863) 35 The canoes., 

are very inviting persuaders to this species of exeictse. 

b slang. Something used to compel submission 
or obedience, as a wea])on, spurs, etc. 

1796 Gwosp Diet Vulg T (ed 3I, Persuaders, spurs 
X833 Marryat P, Simple mi. He never appeared on deck 
without his 'persuader’, which was three rattans twisted 
into one, like a cable 1844 Dickens Mart Chuz xxxiv, 

I didn't admire his cairym’ them murderous little per- 
suaders, and being so ready to use *em X87X * M. Lecramd’ 
Cambr, Fnshm xiv, ‘Don't you go m “persuadeis”— 
spurs, you know?' Mr, Pokyr explained. 
Fersuadibility, variant of Persuadability 
Fersua*ding, vhl, sb [f, as prec. + -moi.] 
The aclion of the verb Persuade ; persuasion 
1330 Palscr. 233/2 Ver^nzAyn^i persuasion 1335 Cover 
DAL® Ads xix 26 This Paul turneth awaye moch people 
with his persuadyng a 16x4 Donne Btafioi^aTos (i 644) 19B 
T his perswading to his destruction. t6st Hobbes Leviatk 

III xlu 2S9 There was then no government by Coercion, 
but only by Dochine, and Perswading 

Fersua'dingf, ppl a [f as prec. + -ino 2 ] 
That persuades; persuasive. 

1381 J Bfll Hadden's Ausw Osor, 8 His Epistle is 
altogether of the perswading kinde. 16x3 Shaks. Hen Vlll, 

IV u 52 He was Exceeding wise, fane spoken, and per- 
swading a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon, 111. 1x642)273 
An argument, and perswading motive 2745 T Randall 
in Sc Pniaphr, xr. vi, Though all men s eloquence adorn’d 
My sweet persuading tongue. 

lienLe Fersua dingly adv , persuasively. 

I5S» IIuLorr Perswadyngl>e, persnasihihier 26x4 J 
CooKF Tu Quoque m Dod&)ey 0 , PI VII 71 Some fitter 
time Shall biing me more persuadingly unto her 

Persuance, obs. form of Pubsuance 
tFersUa'Se. Obs, ^ate, [ad. L. peiszidsus 
(-« stem), f ppl sitiw of persuadei e.] Pei suasion. 

X399 Porter Angry Worn, Abtnqd Kj He may per- 
swade as long as his perswase Is backt with reason and a 
right full sLite Jbid K ij. What say you vnto my perswase ? 

Fevsuasibiliiy (psjsw^'sibi'liti) [f. next . 
see -ITV ] The quality of being persuasible ; capa- 
bility of being, or readiness to be, persuaded. 


1627 Donne Semi v 49 When thou shall have infused a 
perswasibihty into them and a perswasivenesse into me, by 
thy Spirit x84« W Irving m Life ^ Lett (t865) HI. 236 
Maria Christina miscalculated , on the persuasibihty, if 

I may use the term, of Esparteio i860 Hawthornf Maj h 
Faun xxvii. II 177 The young counts goodnature and 
easy persuasibihty ed, 1865 , edd X871, 79, '84, etc , per- 
suadability] were among hxs best characteristics. 

Fersuasible (pojsw^i sib'l), a, [ad L per- 
sudstbtl-ts, f persnds-, ppl stem of persuadei e to 
Persuade see -bie ] 

* 1*1 Having the power to peisuade ; persuasive Obs 
1382 Wvcrir t Co> 11 4 Not in persuable[w r persuasible, 
Fuli^ peisuasibihbtis,* 1388 suteh sturyng] wotdis of mannii, 
wysclom 1332 More Confut Barnes vin. Wlcs 810/3 One 
by hys perauasible wordes had turned the waueunge 
people xs8o Harvey m Spenser'r IFis (GrosaitJ I 39 
Ihe best and peisiiasiblest Eloquence 2647 Trapp Comm, 
Col XI 4 With probable and peisuasible speeches 
2 Capable of being, or ready to be, peisuaded j 
open lo pcisuasion 

2302 Ord, Crysien Men (W dc W 1306) iv xm 278 That 
suche infante fureth & louetH qod and weie peisua‘>ble. 
1620 T. Granger Dvit Logike 374 One that is lathei per 
swaisable by mens authoiitie, then by leason 1834 lUacKiv, 
Mag LXXVI.46 His wife being a persuasible woman, who 
will hear reason after all 

+ 8 Capable of being commended foi acceptance ; 
credible, plausible. Ohs 

x6a8 Jackson Creed ix. xxxvi g 2 The latter opinion is m 
Itself persuasible a 1643 Ld Falicland, etc Ji\faihhltiy 
(1646) 127 Nor [is] Mahumelisme at any lime so peiswasibfe 
as Christian religion. 

Hence Fei^sua’slbleness, persuasibihty; Fer- 
STiaBibly adv,<f in a persuasible manner; 
suasively 

iSSS in Foxe A, ^ M (1583) 1802 This man did speake 
earnestly and peiswasibly, as euer I heard any t7S5 
Johnson, Persuasidleness, the quality of being flcMble by 
persuasion [Hence r8i8 m Todd, and in mod. Diets,] 

Fer suastion (p3JSw^*53n) . Also 6-8 pare vr- ; 
4 -oioun, 6 -cion, -tio(u)n. [ad. L. perstedsldn- 
em, n, of aclion from ferstiddere to persuade • perh. 
through F, persuasion (r4th c. peisuamn in 
pe? sitacmm m Gower).] 

1 The action, or an act, of persuading or seeking 
to persuade; the presenting of inducements oi 
winning arguments; the addic&sing of reasonings, 
appeals, or entreaties to a person m order to 
induce him to do or believe sometiiing 

13B2 Wvenr Gal v, 8 Poisoth this peisuacimin, or softo 
mouynge, is not of hym that clepide 3011 1477 Earl Rivlils 
(Caxlon) Dicit's 133 Ther may no peiiuasions noi holsom 
counseil^auaile. 1353 Eden Decades Seduced by theyr 
perswnsions and protiocntions i3p3 Shaks John v v, xi 
T he English Lords By his pcrswasion, are againe falne off 
1697 PoTiFR Autiq, Greece 1. 111. {17x5) 10 These, he, by liis 
Persuasions, appeas’d. 1788 Gibbon Dechfy P xlv (1869) 

II 674 The arts of persuasion weie tried without success. 
2836 i' ROUDE Hist, Eng, (2838) I v 472 Promises and per- 
suasions being unavailing, they tried threats. 1867 Free- 
M\N Nluu Conq 1. iv. 257 By foice or persuasion, he 
gained over to his side the Princes of Aquitaine. 

+ b Something tending or intended to induce 
belief or action; an aigiimeut or mclucemenl Ohs 
^1384 Chaucer H Fame it 364 How thenketh the my 
conclusyon A goode persuasion Quod he hyt is c 1430 
ir. De ImitatiOHC ni. vu 72 He wil not bileue be wily pci- 
suasions of |>e enemy. 2332 Morf Confut Tindale Wks. 
695/2 An other that serueth more honest, or that hath bcllei 
perswasions, than he t598-9 [E Fordi ] Partsmns i (1661) 
42 A sufficient peiswasion to all that the Prince was mur- 
dered x6*4 Capt, Smith Vugtma iii. 63 For his relation 
we gaue him many toyes, with peiswasionsto goc with vs 
c. Power of persuading, persuasiveness 
160X Shaks Tivel N, iii. iv. 3B3 1st possible that my 
deserts to you Can lacke perswasion? 2739 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 1. xiS) Persuasion hung upon his lips, and the 
elements of Logic and Rhetoric weie so blended up in him 
2838 Lyttom rviai mil he do vni 1 noie, No printer's 
type can record his deiorous giace, the persuasion of his 
silvery tongue. 2868 M. PAirisoN Academ. Osg, v, 166 
For teaching there is required a persuasion as well as for 
advocacy, though of a difierent kmd. 

2 a. The fact or condition of being persuaded, 
convinced, 01 assured of sometiiing; conviction, 
assurance, full belief. 

1534 hloBF in Ellis Ong, Lett Ser. i II 31 The know- 
ledge of jour tiew gr.nciouse persuation in that behalfe 
160T Dzmx Pathw lieaien 242 In the vene Elect, and m 
those which are growen to the greatest perswasion 1667 
Milton P L, xi, 152 Peiswasion in me grew That I was 
heard wiih favour, 1777 Pricsxley Matt St Epd (1782) 

I Pref 8 My doubts weie converted into a full persuasion 
x8s< Brewster Newton 11 xx 222 He intimated to Newton 
,his persuasion of Flamsteed’s fitness for the woik, 
b With pi. That of which one is persuaded; 
what one is led to believe; a belief, conviction 
tfx3xo More Picus Wks. 14/1 This is a very deadly & 
monstrous perswacion, which hath entred the mindes of 
men <*1687 Fftiy Pol f 1600) Pref, Examm the 

following Peiswasions. winch I find too currant in the 
World. 2737 Waterland Euchanst 175 My Perswasion 
IS, that the Passage relates not at all to the Eucharist. 
i860 W Collins IVom White r viii, It will always remain 
niy private rarsuasion that [etc ] 

3, spec. Religious belief or opinion; a form or 
system of religious belief, a creed, Rarely used for 
olitical opinion. Hence, b. A body of persons 
olding a particular religious belief, a sect, a 
denomination. 
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PEBT. 


PEESUASIVE. 

la ffehew or yetuis/i pet suas/ou, often loosel3’'or humo- 
rously put for ‘race’ , hence app the humorous use in c 
[1588 Marprel Eptst (Arb.l 24 The said lohn Cant hath 
many things in him, which euidently shew a catholike per- 
swasion ] 1623 Donne Bncama Ep Ded , Any mntt^ of 
Controuersie betweene vs and those of the Romane Per- 
swasion 1656 A Wright Ftvt. heriti To Chr Rdi , ThoM 
of the Episcopal perswasion j66a Bk Corn, Pranr PreF , 
All his Subjects of whatperswasion soever, XIS84 Scatider^ 
beg Redtv 11. 16 Their then received Religion (which was 
as still It is, the Lutheran Perswasion) 1687 Luttrell 
BnefRel (1857) I 404 Persons of the congiegational per- 
suasion in the citty of Norwich 1769 Blackstone Cnwwi 
IV viii 104 The Church of England —The clergy of her 
Persuasion 1779 Sheridan Cvthc 11 u, While we, You 
hnon, the Protestant persuasion hold. 1794 Paley Ewd 
r V § 3 (1817) 03 The exeitions of the Founder [of 
Christianity] and nis followers in propagating the new per- 
suasion 1807-8 Sto Smith Ply inlets Lett ix, I detest 
that state of society which extends unequal degree of 
piotection to different creed*? and persuasions 1813 Hob- 
house youfttey (ed 2) 622 Many of them, being of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion 1862 Trollope Orley F 
xin, Nor at first sight would it probably have been dis- 
cerned that he was of the Hebrew persuasion 1879 M 
Arnold h ish CciJu Mixed Ess 101 Men of any religious 
persuasion might be appointed to teach anatomy or chemis- 
try 1888 Saintsbury Eng Lit (1891) 184 His political 
satires would have galled lories, and could hardly be 
read by persons of that persuasion with such complete en- 
joyment 

b lya? Swift What jtossed in Londoii Wks. 1755 III i 
igo All the different persuasions kept by themselves 1844 
S WiLBERFORCE I/ist. Prot Eptse Ch Amer (1846) 308 
A field of battle on winch each persuasion sought to obtain 
the mastery 1863 Whvte Melville Gladiators III ii 
i hese were the Essenes, a persuasion that reject pleasure 
as a positive evil 

o. slang at btiilesque Nationality; sex, kind; 
sort! desciiption. 

[1863 AnroRD in Gd, Words 199 We constantly read of the 
‘ Hebrew persuasion ^ or the ‘Jewish persuasion ’ I expect 
soon to see the term widened still more, and a man of colour 
described as * an individual of the negro persuasion ’ ] 1864 
Dcaly Tel i Apr 5 Biawny, vituperative tongued females, 
of the Irish persuasion, 1885 ‘ F, Anstfy ' Tinted Venus vii. 
78 She said she thought it was a gentleman in the haii- 
cutting persuasion 1890 Amei, Naturalist XXIV 236 , 1 
have a caiiai y of the feminine persuasion 1902 R Hichcns 
Londoners 33 A smuiter moustache of the tooth brush per 
suasion 1903 B Harraden JCaih FrensAant 28 A dark 
little man, evidently of French persuasion, came into the 
room* Mod (Jmmofaus) No one of the male persuasion 
was present. 

PerSliasive (pajsw? siv), a, and sh Also 7-8 
persw-. [ad. med. Scholastic L penudm-nSt f, 
stem: see Persuasible and -ive. 
Cf F pe 7 'suasif, -ive (i6th c in HaU -Darm , in 
Cotgr.), perh. the immediate source ] 

A, adj. Having the power of peisuading, 
tending or fitted to persuade ; winning. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Aib ) 22 With such perswasute 
arguments Democles appeased the distressed thoughtes of 
his doubtful countrimen. SpOttiswood Htsi Ch 

Scot (1677) 385 A most persuasive Preacher 1718 Pope 
Jhad xiv 251 Peisuasive speech, and more persuasive 
sighs, Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 1814 Cary 
Dantds Inf. n. 66 Thy eloquent persuasive tongue i88a 
W. J. Courthope Addison v 97 The most poweiful and 
persuasive advocate of Vurtue in fiction 

B. sb Something adapted or intended to per- 
suade; a motive or inducement piesented, 

x64f T. Warmstry Blind Guide Forsaken 45 A strong 
perswasive to carry us along to the tbione of mace z68o 
Allen {iille) A Perswasive to Peace and Unity among 
Christians 1751 Johnson Rambler No, 17s P 2 What aie 
treatis.es of moiahty, but persuasives to the practice of 
duties? 1855 Prescott //, I, i in 40 Persuasives in 
the form of gold chains, gold crowns and other compliments 
Fevsuasively (paisw^ sivli), adv, ff. prec, 
+ -VI 2 ,] In a persuasive manner ; with a per- 
suasive air ; so as to persuade 
1667 Milton P L, ix. 873 The Seipent wise , with mee 
Parswasively hath so prevaild, that I Have also tasted. 
169s Ld. Preston Boeth , Life 32 Sometimes peii»wasively 
gliding to that which is to follow 1B73 Jowett PlatOy 
Apoh (ed 2) I. 349 They almost made me forget myself— so 
persuasively did they speak. 

Fersua-siveuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Per- 
suasive quality , power of persuasion 
ifiji Florio, PersuasUilild, perswasiuenesse, i 6 « Pullfr 
Ch /liste ns 1 § 34 1 he best peiswasiveness of bis flattery, 
consisted in down right arguments of gold and silver 1715- 
20 Poi'F m 271 Nestor’s Ewquence .consisted in 
Softness and Persuasiveness i88r W. Collins Bl Robe 
L lY. 164 There was a tender persuasiveness m her tones 

Fersua'sory, a. Now or Oh, [ad. 
med 01 mod.L. pet sudsdri-us (f. L persudsor per- 
suader • see -ORY whence also F. persnasotre 
(Ch Estienne Dut. 1552) ] « Persuasive 
1576 Fleming Panopl hptsU 431 inargiUy In this his 
pei sLiasoiie speacb, he gmeih a testimonie of the.. affection 
which he did beare to the Vniueisitie of Cambiidge x6^- 
XI Bp# Hall Eptsi, v 1, Their very silence is perswasorie 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud Ep iv v 188 But neither is 
this [conceit] perswasoiy 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 

I XX 142 The last persuasory effort that is to be attempted 
1838 Sm H. Taylor Autobiog I xv, 247 The peisuasory 
and lecommendatory process may appear more conciliatory, 
t FO'VBue. Veneiy, Obs, Also 6 paroy^ pax- 
see, paxsie, 7 pursue* [app. ong '^arcee^ ^per- 
ceOf a. F peir/e act of piercing (or percd, 'de pa. 
pple. pierced, struck by an arrow, etc ), After a 


senes of coiruptions, finally confused with pursue^ 
The track of blood left by a stricken deer or other 
wounded beast of the chase. To draw pM cy^ by 
parste^ etc., to follow the track of blood. 

1530 Palsgr. 730/ij I stryke a deie or any othei wylde 
beest as a huntar dothe whan he draweth parcy,y« en/eri e, 

I have strykyn him, let go your blodhounde, je lay eifei rif, 

, latssez oiler vosire hmter 1590 Spenser P Q in v 28 
By tract of blood, which she had freshly scene To have 
besprinckled all the grassy greene By the great persue 
which she theie perceav d Well hoped shee the beast engor'd 
had beene 1392 Warner Alb Eug vii xxxvi (1612) 173 
A fell fleet Dog, that hunts my Heait by parsee each-wheaie 
found Ibid Prose Add 345 Ascaiuns and his Companie 
dmwiiig by Parsie after the Stagge a:x6io Fletcher 
Boniivca v 11, Now h'as drawn pursue on me he hunts me 
like a devil x66i FrLTiiAM Disc Eccles 11 11 Resolves, 
etc (1677) 3 SI As pursue in a strucken Deer, they fall from 
us like bloud, and make us to be hunted to death 
Persue, Persuit, obs If. Pobsuf, Pubsuiit 
Persulphate (pMs» Ifa). Chew, [Per- 5b] 
That sulphate which contains the greatest propor- 
tion of oxygen, or of the sulphuric acid radical SO4 , 
as persulfate of irm^ now more systematically 
named ferru sulphate^ Fe2(S04)a , persulphate of 
memiry^ now meunnc sulphate^ HgSOi. 

1813 T Thomson Ann Philos, II. 452 If instead of the 
sulphate of iron we weie to make choice of the pei sulphate 
of iron 1880 Garroo & Baxter Mat, Med 39 A mixed 
solution of sulphate and persulphate of iron 1893 byd, hoc 
Lex ^ Persulphate of meicury, mercuric sulphate 

Persulphide (poisp-lfoid) Chem [Pee- 5.] 
That sulphide of any element or basic radical 
which contains the gieatest proportion of sulphur. 
Originally called Pe HSULPHuiiET Now usually more 
definitely named, as insttlphidey peiiiastilphtile^ 
etc., e.g persulphide or persulphurct of aisenii^ 
or arsentous sulphide = arsenic irisulphtde^ AsjSa. 

x8s6 Mill PR Elem Cheni II. 583 Persulphide of Hydio- 
gen (HSs^)--In order to procuie this compound it is usual 
to prepaie first a persulphide of calcium (CaSs), which may 
be formed by boiling equal weights of slacked lime and 
powdered sufphui in watei. 

Persulpno- see Ptii- 5,5 b and Sulpho-, 

1836 Brande Chem (ed 4) 658 Persvlphocyanuret of 
hon may be obtained in the form of a deliquescent 
uncrystalluable mass, of a red colour. x88o Nairn e XXI. 
363/1 On persulpliocyanate of silver 

Fersulphuret. Chem. ^Pj-Rstri-pniDE. 

1836 Brande Chem (ed 4) 755 Persulp/imet of A f seme . , 
When sulphuretted hydiogeii is passed thiough a con- 
centrated solution of aiseiuc. acid, .1 yellow prcLipitate falls, 
which resembles oipiment in colour 1853 W, Gregory 
/uorg Chem (ed 3) 135 'I’he formation of persulpliuret 
of ammonium *854 J bcoi n rn in OfVsCnc be , Chew, 
347 '1 his process yields .persulpluuels of the base ladical. 

So PersulphuTic a [Pee- 5 a], in peisulphwic 
acidj the acid HaS208, containing the largest 
known proportion of oxygen in combination with 
sulphur ; persulphunc oxide^ the anhydride of this 
acid, S2O7, discovered by Beithelot m 1878. 
t Persu’lphurous a, Obs - PIyposclphurous 
x8ip J G Children Chem Anal 432 A peculiar acid, 
which he proposed to call the persulphuious,but afterwards 
changed Ihe name to that of hyposiilphurous acid 1883 
Alhenaiwa 16 June 767/2 The formation of Berlhelot’s 
pei sulphuric acid 

Persulta’tion. raie-^ [pd, L. pei sul- 
tdiiOf n. of action from pemiltme to leap through ] 
An eruption of blood from an artery. ^ 

1706 Phillips, PersuliatioH, in Surgery .is taken for a 
bursting of Blood thio’ the Ve.ssels, occasion’d by tbeir 
Thinness. [x8S3 Dunglison Med Lex , PeisiUtatto ] 
Feraua, obs form of Parson, Iverson. 

Persure, Persute, obs ff. Pieecee, Pursuit. 

+ Perswa ge, v Obs, rare, [app, f Per- 2 + ( 
Swage v, : cf. Assuage ] trans. To assuage, 1 
lessen, dimmish, dim 

[Cf tf 1485 Dtgby Mysi (1882) n. 1977 Rex, A* we may i 
syyn and wepyn also ]>at we have for-gon fits lady fie 
R egina, bat doth perswade [? perswage] all my ble pat swete 1 
sypresse Jiat she wold so] X503 Hawes Examp I nt \t, 
HI, Of cruell deth a dolfuU ymage 'ilmt all her beaute dvd 
perswage 

fPeraway, v, Obs. rare. In 7 perasway. 
App. — prec. 

jf6x4 B Jonson Barth Fatrw vi. The creeping >enome 
of which subtiU serpent, neither the cutting of the perillous 
plant [tobacco] nor the drying of it, nor the lighuiig, or ' 
burning, can any way perssivay or asswage. | 

Persyle, Persyuere, obs. ff. Parsley, Per- ' 

SEVERE. 

Pert (p§4t), a {sh,y adv ) Forms ; a. 3- pert, 
4-7 perte, (6 Perth, .Sk. pairt). jS. 5-6 (9 diahj 
peert, 5-7 (9 dial) peart, 6 peirt(e, pearte, 
pierfce, (S-7 (9 dial) piert. [Aphetic f. Apert, 
and, like it and OF. aperti partly repr L. apertus^ j 
partly » OF. aspeit^ espert, L expertus. 

From isth c, evidenced with a long vowel, beeri. later 1 
peart, piert (pi® 4 t, p/rt), retained dialectally and in U b , 1 
esp in sense 6, as distinguished from the ordinary geneial 
English sense [4) of pert. Hence peart and pert are some- 1 
times viewed as diffeient woids ] 

I. tl' Open, unconcealed, manifest, evident, 
s= Apert a, i, Often opposed to p 7 ivy, Obs • 
In quot I«0. aperu folie ought peril, to be read, but ' 
thePetytMS has it as printed. 1 


a tfi33o R Brunne Chi on (j8io) 216 Hardely dar I saj 
he did a perte foUe. c 13S0 // ''ill Palei ne 4930 Per come 
menskful messageies from hire bioper partendo pat was 
hue peit broper 13B7-8 T. Usk 'lest Love ill. iii (Skeat) 
1 163 By no waie maie it be then through peite neLcssite 
CZ460 Ros La belle Dame 174 (MS. Mail) In hii faded 
nothing pnve, or perte 1579 SiTNsnR Ca/ Sept. 

162 Or pnue or pert yf any bene, We ban great Bandog-, will 
teare their skinne 

/3 1529 m Vicarys Anat (jB 88) App. xiv. 255 Tlmt no 

persons from hensforth occupye eny maner Sliavj ng, pruiy 
or pent on the bonda^ es, 

t b. Open of countenance, frank Obs, 

1567 Drant Horace Epist xviic Fvj, Be perte, and cleat e 
111 countiimunce, Not mahpert, and light 

1 2 , Of personal appearance a (in eaily use) 
Ileaiiliful. b (lalei) Smait, spiucc, dapper Obs 
a CX400 Desti. Tfoy 542 , 1 haue pillje uF your poison & 
3'our peit face Ibid 1 1039 P>i i us, the pci t kyng put vnto 
dethe Pantasilia the prise (|wene, periust ol l.idies 1684 
OiWAV Athust HI HI, lie’s so \ 01 y mile, peit and dappei. 
fi. 1596 CoLSi Penelope (i860) ifi7 A thousand prettie 
dainscls poait 1608 Day A/wp liukes ii. (x 881) 28 What 
think you of this Lady? would she not make a pr< ttie peait 
Dutches? xfixi Corc«., Godmet, pi eiiie, dajipci , fe.Ti, peai t. 
Godmette, a piettie peait lasse 

II. i' 3 . lixpert, skilled, ready »Ai*eht 4. 0/ir, 

CX2S0 Gen ^ h\, 3292 Dor quiles liL ueren m tie desert, 

God tajte hem wcic, wis and pert c 1330 King of I nrs t8 
Hue to seo was grel prey etc Of piuices peit m play 
exsoo Melusine xxwni 303 But geflVay, that was peit in 
armes, smote with liys clubbe sm.be a stioke vpmi the 
flayel, that he made it to flee out of the gcantts handes. 

b Quick to see and act, sliar]j, intelligent ; adroit, 
clever. Obs since i7lhc. e\c. in dial* loim pcail 
f*. X375 Barbour Ihuie \ 331 Anc william fi.uirass, Wiclit 
and peit, viss and cm mss ^:i4oo Desli Ptoy 12044 
Cassandr.T . Friains pine dughtcr, pcrtist of wit 1484 Cax ion 
Fables of xEsop ad fin , 'llie niayster that was ptrtc anil 
quyek was nnone piomoted to a bcneFyce eisoo Jit /mine 
XIX, loS bo pert ii. swjft they were i6a8 1 m it ham AV- 
sotzws II. [i ] XLii, llius we see for Mui.Tlity, Niitiiu still is 
sonielhmg pert and vigoi ous. X644 M ii roN /i / eo/, ( At h ) 7 r 
The ucutest, and the pcitLsi opermums of wit uiul suttkty. 

|B 1586 J, Hooki k Hist, l/tl. in Ihlinshtd II, 96/j i*tr- 
ccivirig that lough nets wcic not the fittest to Mhe smh 
peart birds X640 R. Bunn Ctinieik be(fcomuri, u 12 
Of so obscure and intricate a nature, th.it our Assembly 
was to peart to make any dittnnin Uion .ibuut tlam. 1850 
N.l^ Q 1st Ser. II 276/a ‘ I lieant tiuait at ni.iking button- 
holes snid a needle woman 1852 j\f us. S 1 owi Untie Pom's 
C XXI, She's such n peart young un, she w'on'i take no 
lookin’ arter 

III. 4 . Forward m speech and beinaviour; un- 
becomingly ready to express an opinum or give a 
sharp reply; saucy, boideiing ujjon ‘cheeky’, 
malapeit: —Aperts. .Said usually of children, 
young people, or persons in inferior position, such 
as are considered to be loo * uppish ' or forward in 
their address Now the ordinary sense. 

o, c X386 Cl I Art I « Reei'c's l\ 30 (Corpus MIS.), Ami m he 
was pioud anti pert as is a uye [so 4 MSS, } 3 pt citk 
Knt de la Toui xui 18 V siule y woldt* not of her, for j»liu 
was so pci t and so light of in uicrs. a 1529 Ski 1 ‘io.n Bowg.' 
ffConrte 71 And Miyde I was to bbirne lo be so jicrte to 

{ ircse hO pioudly upiM, *330 Pai s< h ’^20/2 l*c*ru> saucy or 
lomly , wa/apei i 1552 H ui up r, P< rte 111 link) ngr aiiiiswcrt*, 
aigvim cl aiguiulus 1634 J i m. Tavi or Real Pies u . 71 
S ilierome reproving certain pert Deacons fur iiisulttiig 
over Piiests X74t Richakhsov Pamela 1 36 Says Mrs 
Jervib, Pamela, uoni be i>ert to his Honour. 1826 Disrax*! i 
Viv Greyiu xiv. As jieit a genius as the applause of a 
common room ever yet S]M>ded 1835 SoutmI'V in Con* m 
C AW/er (1881)319 B.'ubaultl was cold as her creed* 
her niece, pert as a pear monger. 1858 'Iui^nch Stud. 
Wosds V, We have been obliged to make * pert' do double 
duty, that of * malapert ' and its own. As some word n 
plainly wanting, not so strong as * insolent we base been 
led to employ ‘peit ‘exclusively in an unfavoutablc sense, 
^ a 1430 Peert [see quot c i j86 m 0). xsis HAWt lav Eg- 
loges Hi (1570) Cij b/2 Some lie furgetfull, some [leurt, some 
insolent. 1593 Dosne bat 1 Poems {i63t>) 324 1 hough a 
btiske perfume piert Courtier Detgne with a nod, th) cour- 
tesie to answer 1835 C F Hor tMAS // tn/ei in Par West 
I 2X2 He looks so peert whenever he comes in. 
b. Of behaviour, speech, etc 
x£8i Glas\ iLt badductsmus Pref , With a pert and prag- 
matique Insolence they rensure alt X702 h,ng, Theophrast* 
6 We admire the pert talk tA cliUdreii, because we expet ted 
nothing from them 2835 Lviros lUenzt i\, i, The grase 
oflicer could not refrain a smile at the psrt arisw er of t he . 

1 0 As a vague cxjiressicm ot clihfasour. Obs, 
^1704 T. Brown Imti, l\tsiud Sat 1, Her^ a pert s^it, 
with wx months pain, Lungs forth A strange, ims*>lM|K 11. and 
ridiculous both. lyxx Swin Jral to btella 13 Jul>, We 
had a sad ix.it dull txirsuH at Kensuighm 1728 

Port Dtttu, It 39 With pen flat e>es&he winduw'd well its 
head, A brain of ftaihcii, and a heart of Ic.ul 1752 H. 
Walpole Lit, to R, Bentley 5-10 Aug ,The haw faxes have 
fitted up a pert bad apartment in Ihefure-iKirt tif the Castle 
o. Bold (esp. in a blameworthy sense); forwarti; 
audacious, presumptuous. Obs (exc. as merged 104 ) 

*535 bTEWAitrCr»« beat {18581 1 . 169 That none., Durst 
be so pert as to strjk wuh ane wap>iu ibid, II. *s 'that 
ony Pecht $ouU! lie so perth to pi eve. To pas that w,iU w iih- 
out the legaus leve* xjipo Marluh e P,dw, Ii, 1. iv, But ihi*. 
I scorne that one so basely Ixirne Should by hts soueraignea 
faiiour grow so perl. x^yaCuAS. II m Lauderdale 11*85) 
lll.s Mow ibe> are not so perte un that subicct os the> wete. 
fl. 1535 Lxnobsav Satyre 2914 \e am over pearl with 
sik maters to meJl 1570 L&vins Mantp, a»x/i5 Peaile, 
audax, m/vdens, 

6. Lively; brisk, sprightly; in good spirits, 
cheerful, « jolly". Since ijthc only dial,; often 
used of the btate of an invalid ; ‘ bright * perk> % 
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PBBT, 

'chirpy’, as opposed to 'depressed*, ‘down* 
(esp in form ^eart . sec /8.). 

1^1 Nuce Setieca^s Ociavia 1. 1, Syr Phcebus perL with 
spouting bewne From dewy neast doth mount apace 
1590 SiiAKS Mtds* N r 1, 13 Awake the pert and tumble 
spirit of mirth. 1634 Milton toinus 118 And on the Tawny 
Sands and Shelves, Titp the pert Fairies and the dapper 
Elves, 1693 Humours Tffivn 116 A young, peit, blooming 
GirK 1696 rentey Mem (1899) IV 477, 1 watuied labt night 
with him and I thought him fine and pert in the morning 
but hce fell off again in the afLernooiie as hoc doth most Doies 
1872 R,B Border Rem 252 Wa'al, now, straaiiger, 

1 war middlin’ SOI t o' pert yesterday, but . I’ze powerful 
weak to day, 

j 3 . dial and U S» (often viewed as a distinct 
word), 

‘ No word in liteiary English precisely expresses the idea 
of peart , kast of any do&tjcf i Peart conveys the impres- 
sion of spiightly liveliness, of a joyous, healthy, fresh, happy 
Londition, in the person or animal to which it is applied ' 
I'\ T Elworlhy in gth ser IV (1899) 525 

x5oo-ao Dunbar Poems Ixxv lo He wes lowiiysche, peirt, 
and gukit, 1378 Gosson in Sch Abuse (Arb ) Notes 78 When 
he pcrceyues Don Cortes hei eso pearte 2661 Lovell Hist 
A nun ^ Mm 2 They aie very peart in the new of the 
Moon, and sad in the conjunction 18*8 J Hall Left Jr, 
jresi 304 These little hxens make a man feel right peart, 
when he is three or four huiidicd miles from any body 01 
any place 2857 Hugiils Tom Brown i ui. And watched the 
hawks soaring, and the ’ peert ' bird 2863 Kingslcv Water- 
Bab, 1, For which reason he £TomJ was as piert as a game- 
cock 1869 BLAacMORE LornaJ} xlv, Quick she had always 
been and * peart’, as we say on Exmoor, 2889 Hurst I/ors 
ham<, Gloss, Sussex Woids s.v , I’m sure the child is hettei 
to-day, she looks so peart, 

b Of plants • Fresh, flonrishiiiff, verdant 
1727 S SyNneraPiaci Card, 11 xii 05 Provided it [a melon] 
iipens well whilst the leaves and stalk are pert and green 
2883 in Uampsh, Gloss, 

c. Of liquor ■ Brisk, pleasantly sharp to the taste 
a 2722 Lisle Hush (1757) I. 377 Oat-malt and barley malt 
etjually mixed makes a very pretty, pert, smooth drink. 
{Of quoLciSassv Pertisii.J 

B. sb, [edmU use of the ad] ) A pert person or 
thing ; in various senses. + In pert ^ openly {pbs ). 

c 1400 Hestn Troy 13725 Pirrus of j^at pert was pristly 
cnamuTt. £2450 Holland Howlat do For schameof my 
sebape m pert till appeir 2784 Cowper Task iv 24s No 
powdered pert, proficient m the art Of sounding an alarm, 
assaults these doors, 

C, adv.orquasi'adv,: in vaiions senses of the adj, 

2399 Lamgl Ric/t, Redeles iv 88 Some parled ns perte as 
ptuuydwcll after, a 2400-50 Alexa}tdt.r sags And Ikdcls 
& bail^ais he. bad a none ci ye, Before liys peple so perl 
1485 IVahrf Anh, in io^4 Rep. Hist M.Sli Comm App. 
V. 32r That, will goo among them prevy or peart for his 
propro bcsyncs. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb,) 48 Morover that 
no clarcke be so bolUe, Prevy or pcartc with byni to holde, 
2530 pALSGR 842 Privy or perte, en pi ivC ou ett aperi 2795 
Cowper Pairing I wte 28 A last year's bud, who ne’er had 
tried What pauing means, thus pert replied 2859 J. Ri o- 
PATH Roving Editor aepb ‘ Now hold up your head and walk 
pert . Quick— come— pert— only there already'/ pert!’ 
jerked out the mulatto, to hasten the boy's steps. 

t Pert, V, Obs, rare, [In sense 2, f. Pert a, 4 , 
in I, app. a phonetic vaiiant of Perk v,\ but the 
relation between these words is obscuie.] 

1 . (rans.yi\\X\up, To raise briskly : -Perky/.^S* 

x6xx Beaum,& I'L. Hnt Burn, Pestle 1. 1, Didst thou ever 

see a prettier child ? How il behaves it sufe , . And speaks 
and looks, and pearls up the head? 

2 . tnlr. To behave pertly , - Perk i b. 

2637 PocKLiNCTOK Aliose Chr, 158 If allowed to pieit 
upon the Canons of the Church, and crow over her authority. 
x66x G AUDEN AnH-Baai'Berith 292 Hagar peited against 
Sarah, and lifted herself up against her superiours. 

Pert, obb. form of Part. 

Pertain (poat^m), v. Forms : 4-6 par-, per- 
teno, -teyne, 5 -tyn^ -tieno, -tino, 5-6 -toigne, 
-tayne, 6 partein, 0-7 pertame, 4 -tein(e, 7 
-tayn, 6- pertain. [ME. pa} pertene^ -Uyne^ 
a. Q^,partm 4 r (3rd pies. Norman patten-li par^- 
leti-enlf snby parU/tef 4 eigne\ cf. Contain) « Pr. 
pertener^ It. perimere to belong :‘^Jj,pe}HnIre to 
extend, stretch, tend (to), belong (to), f. Per- i + 
UiiSre to hold.] 

1 . tnlr. To belong, be connected (in various 
ways) ; e. g. as a native or inhabitant, as part of 
a whole, as an appendage or accessory, as de- 
pendent. Const, Iff, 

e 2350 Will Palerne 2419 All be grete, Of lordes Sc ladies 
bat to bat load partened. 2387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
221 From bat tyme be citee and be see of Dorchestre per- 
teyned ana longede to be prouince of Mercia. 2483 Act z 
RicJu Illi c« 6 § I To euery of the same Feyres js of right 

S eileynyng a court of Pepowdets to mynystre to thcim due 
usike 253a iRiTii Mirror 1. Wka C1829) add Whether 
they be outward giUs or inward, pertaining either to the 
body or soul 2^ Reg. Privy Cornell licoi 1 28 The 
samin lliousej and iandis pertenand thairto x5zx Shaks. 
Wint T, v.iii, XX 3 If she pertame to life, let her speake too. 
2850 Grove Corr Phys, Forces (ed a) 8g, I have purposely 
avoided this subject, as pertaining to a depaitment of 
science to which I have not devoted my attention 2859 
C. Barker Assoc Prtne, m 62 Scenes which pertain to an 
age happily passed away. 

+ b spec. To belong as a possession, legal right, 
or pnvtlege. Obs 

c 1380 WvcLiF Serm Sel. Wks, 1. 240 l>e sheep perleynen 
not to him. 2425 Rolls of Parlt I v 298/1 Suene service 
as periienneth of honestc to my said Loid, 2526 Tindaus 
Mark XII. 27 Geve to Ce^ar that which bclongcth to Cesar : 


and geve God that which perteyneth to God 2592 Davii s 
Intmoii Soul vxi 111 {1714) 46 To cieate, to God alone 
pel tains 1609 Sklne Reg Mai 11 Ihe persewer may 
alledge the lands to perteine to hum 1630 Prynne Atiit- 
A T miM. 144 T he real intention, benefii, and application of his 
death , .pertains not vnto all. 

c To belong as one’s care or concern. 7 b 
pertain to : to matter to, to concern Obs, or arck 
238a Wyclip Mark iv 38 MaisUciperteneth it nat to thee, 
that we penshen? 2470-85 Malory Arthur xvi xi 679 
But thow wenest to rcbcowe a mayde whiche perteyneth no 
th3^ige to the 2549 Lnuinii yd Serm hef Edw VI 
(Alb) 8s Tliy syluei ib drosse What pei tamed that to 
Esay? cxdod Prior Lirue Disarmed zy To me pertains 
not, she replies, To know or care where Cupid flies 1870 
Bryant Iticul 1 vi 207 The cares of war Pertain to all men 
born in Troy 

d. To belong as an attribute, fitting adjunct, or 
duty , to be appropriate to. 

2375 B Anno UK Bruce xiii 728 In that tuelf moneth sulci he 
Cum and clayme it, and tharfoi do 1 o the king that pertenyt 
lhar to 2423 Jas I Kingis Q cvii, Though It to me per* 
lene In lufii lawe the septi e to gouerne 2447 Boklniiam 
Siyniys (Roxb ) 44 Anne is as myche to ^eyn as grace 
woubyly thys appellacioun To nyr peitenyth j^a Bk 
Com Prayer^ Older DeoLonSt It perteineth to thorace of a 
Deacon to assist the Pnesle. 2577-87 Hounsued Chron, 
III 2/2 Requiring at your hands the tliiiigs which perteine 
to pence x688 R Hquae Armoury m 321/1 There are 
these Tools and Instruments pertaining to the Iron Workets. 
X773-83 UooLB Or I, Fur xix, 522 Weapons that pertain to 
war 2862 M Pattison Ess, (1S89) I 47 To keep an iron 
helmet and harness, and ail arms pertaining to a complete 
furnishing for war. 

2 . To Jiave reference or relation ; to relate to 
e 2400 AfAt/NDLV, (Roxb )xYxiv. 252 Spicery and all maner 
of oper gudez, and namely pat partenez to iiiannez Ijfiade 
2432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) IV 417 William Malmesbur., 
supposenge the wntenge of that ston to peueyne to Alai lus 
the consul of Rome 2526 Tinuali. 2 Pet i 3 All thynges 
that periayne vnto lyfe, x6xx Bible liansl Pref 2 Spe- 
cially if It pet tame to Religion axyyo Joaim b>ei m, (1771) 
111. Ill, 47 This law pertains, first to vows made to God 
himself and confirmed by an oath 2842 Borrow Ziucali 1 
1, 233 We discoursed on mattcis pertaining to our people 
t 3 . In both senses (i and 2), formerly some- 
times with an indirect (dative) object without to, 
Cf. Belong v. 3 Ohs, or dial, 

2472-3 Rolls of Parlt, VI 52/2 Answeie in and toall sucli 
Wntte and Wnttes, IJille and Btllcs, peileynyng any of the 
prernisseih 1535 Lvnulsav Saty?e 335,f Uy coatiis, and my 
ofTrands, With all that dots perteme tny benefice 1553 
Jl/aitl Cl Mlsc,il^o)l 41 I, wyth all flrtindis per 
Idling me xfoS {title 0/ MS) Booke of the Land per 
teyninge the Farayly of the Twysdens m Kent 
1 4 , Tile 3rd pers sing, impersonally, and the 
pres, pple, weic used m the phrases as pertains to, 
as pel taming to — as regards, as concerns, in 
regard to, in relation to Obs, (or mch.) 

2526 Tindale Rom iv i Abraham oure father, aspeitayn- 
inge [so 1611 , i88t R V accoiding] to the flesshe — 
IJeb, iR g Gyfteb and sacrifi'.cs are offered which cannot 
make tlieni that minister parfect, as pertaynynge to (iBBi 
A*. V, as touching] the conscience 2558 Bible (Bishops’) 
Rom, IX. 3 My kinsmen as parteyneth to the lleashe- 
Hence Feitaining vbl.sh (also pi. in concr. 
sense « < belongings*) and ppl a 
2592 PcRCiVALL Sp, Did, Perteimicia, peiteiiiing 2869 
Bu&itNELi Worn, Suffrage v 90 These things are duly coii- 
wdered as pertainings of a woman’s lot 2889 Elcchical 
Rev, 29 Nov. 607/1 Seven houses and their pertainings 
2898 E. PiULLVOTTfa Child}, 0/ Mist I. V, The pertaining 
farm already had a tenant 

Pertai’nmeiLt. [f. prec +-went] A 
belonging, an appuitenance. 

1897 Contemp, Rev Sept. 415 [They] possess some of the 
finest pertainments of the human race. 

Pertake, Pertane, Perte, Pertene, Per- 
tener, obs. forms of Partake, Pabtan (crab), 
Part, Pertain, Partner. 
t Perte ‘rebr ate, ©. Ohs, raie'^^ [fippi stem 
of L. perteiebrare to bore through, f. Per- 1 + 
ter eh are to bore ] irans, (See quots.) 

2623 CocKCRAM, Pe? ter ebf ate, to wimble 2656 Blount, 
Perterebf ate, to peirce or bore thorow with a wimble 
So t Perterebra tion, a boring through. 

1658 PaiLLiFS, Pertcielratian, a bonne through with 
a wimble, [Hence m Bailey, Johnson, ana mod. Diets ] 
fPerte’rrify, zi. Obs. [f. Per- 2 + 

Teeuipy, after L. perterrefaclrc to frighten 
thoroughly.] trans. To terrify thoroughly. 

2623 CocKERAM, Periertfie, to fright 
Perteryoh, obs form ofpABTRrDQE. 
tPerte’xed,;^// « Ohs, rare^'* [ad l.,pey- 
iexFtts, pa pple. olpertexhe to weave throughout ] 

2623 Cocker AM, Periesred, weaued out 

Perteyne, Perteyner, -or, obs ff, Pertaix, 

pARTN E R 

Ferthite (ps’Jhait). Min [Named by T. 
Thomson (1832) after Perth, Ontario, where found; 
see-iTE^] (Seequot 1868.) 

2832 C, U Shepard Mt/t. i 233 (Che«iter) 2868 Dana 
Mm, (ed. 5) 356 Perthiie, a flesh-red aventurine feldspar, 
consisting of mterlaminated albite and orlboclase 
Hence PerthTtio a , pertaining to, resembling, 
or containing perthite. In mod Diets 

Perti, pertie, obs, forms of Party, 
t Fe’rtical, iz Obs. rare, [a<\,'L,pertu(ii-is, 
f. peiiica pole, Perch sb,P[ Of, pertaining to, 


FBETINACY. 

or done by means of the mcasuiing-rod or siir 
veyor’s staff. 

2625 Norden England Pref Addr , For want of perticall 
demensuration, I have beene eiifoiced to borrow the heipe 
of mine owne maps 2656 Blount Gtossogr , Pertital, 
belonging to, or serving for a Peich or Pole 
Perticat, -0, Perticalar, -er(e, Pertihohe, 
obs, if, Particatk, Particular, Pertly. 

^ Fertinace, « Obs, Also 5 -nax. [a OF, 
pertmace, also ^rlinax (14-151110), m It. per- 
tmace, Sp perUnaz, ad L. peitindx, -deem very 
tenacious, f. Per- j^’>rienax tenacious] —next. 

24.. in Rel, Ant, I. 192 Olde maisteie/ war no^L bisie ne 
periinacez m sekyng and serchyng of this forsaide cure 
1492 Caxton Vitas Pair (W. deW. 1495) ii 302/1 Secyiig 
that he was pertynax & obstyxiate. 

Hence f IPertLnacely adv,, pertinnciously. 

Pilgr Pcff eyi ^eW 1531) 224 Pertynacelyexpown 
ynge the holy scripture wrong, they fell in to heresyes. 

Fertmacious (pditin^> Jss) , a Also 7 -atious, 
7-8 -aoeoua. [f. L peUtndet-, stem of pcittndx 
(seePERTiNACE) + -ous ] Persistent or btubhorn m 
holding to one’s own opinion or design ; resolute, 
obstinate. Chiedy as a bad quality 
x6a6 Meade m Ellis Orig Lett Ser. i. Ill 224 You will 
perceive my Lord Digby’s pertinacious importunity to come 
to Parliament a 2635 Naunton hiagm Reg, (Aib) 22 
Given to any violent or periinaiious dispute. 2(%5 Fulllii 
Ch Hut nr vi §43 To clispigbt them, who aie .peitina- 
cious worshippeis of one God 1794 Sullivan View Nat 
V, 291 Pertinaceous bigot 1 y may chuse to adhere to it, 
1805 Fosti'R Ess J IV. 55 As pertinacious as ivy climbing 
a wall a 2859 Macaulay B/og (2867) 26 Atterbury became 
the most factious and pertinacious of all the opponentb of 
the government 

b. Obstinately or peibistently continuing; spec, 
of disease, etc , not yielding to treatment. 

2646 H, Lawjiincl Comm, Angel/s 60 Put them into a 
pcriinatious and con>tant state of ill. 2675 Grew Due 
Pasts Plants v. § 6 The Baique of the Root imjjresscth a 
pertinaceous and difirusivo Taste, 1684 tr. Bouei's Mut 
Lompit viii 279 The Flux is sometimes so pertinaceous, 
that It is impobbible to stop it a 2785 Glover Athenaid i, 
Recumbent, not reposing, there Consumes the hours 111 
peitinacious woe, which sheds no tear 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xhx. Us peitinacious hues Must fade 

Fertinaciotisly (paitm^i Jash), adv [f. piec. 

+ -LY 2 ] In a pertinacious maimer , resolutely , 
persistently ; obstinately, stubbornly 
*^37-50 Row Hist Kirk (1842) 58 The Abbcmhltc ton* 
dcnines this proposition as erroneoub, false, and, if peiUnn- 
ciouslie maintained, hereticall, 2752 lIuMC Moiais 

I I Disputes with Persons, pertinaciously obstinate in their 
Principles, aie, of all others, the most irksome 2830 
D’Isralli Cluis /, III V. 66 lie kept cautiously and pei- 
tinaciously to the laws 1876 Holland Sev, Oaks m, 243 
It returned and returned again so pertxnaciotisly that he 
was filad to order his horses and ride to the factory. 

Fertinaxionsness. [See -ness ] » next. 

1651 JcR. Taylor Holy Dying v viii. (1719) 249 Feaiing 
lest the pertinaciousness of her Mistress’s Sorrows sIiouM 
cause her Evil to revert, or her Shame to approach. ax7zx 
Ken Psyche Poet Wks 1721 XV too lii a mistaken way 
With Pertinaciousness I stray. 2837 T. Hook fack Brag 
xix. The pertinaciousness with which Mr. Levert adhered to 
his opinion 

Fertinacity (pSitincCsili) [a F petitnaciU 
(1419 in Godet), ad L. type ^pertindcitds (peril, 
in med L. ioi per itnacia), in mod.lt pettwactld 
(cf L Undeta and tendcitds)^ f, L peritndc-eni 
see PERTINACE ] The quality of being pertinacxou s , 
resolute or stubborn adherence, as to an opinion, 
purpose, design, course of action, etc. , persistency, 
usually in a bad sense ; peiversc obstinacy or stub- 
bornness ; evil persistence. 

2504 Atkvnson tr De Imitahone i ix. 159 Xt is a syime 
of pertynacite & pryde 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent 
(1862) 179 T hotnas Bei.kct. having by froward disobedience 
and stubborne pertinacitie, provoked King Heniie the 
beconde to indignation against him. c 2620 Moryson Ituu 
IV v. IV (1903) 4S2 The mere Irish haue singular and 
obstinate pertinacity in retayning tbeir old manners and 
Customes 2639 N N. tr Du Bosg s Cctttpl, Woman \i 9 
Constancy is but for good things, pertinacity for the bad. 
2750 Johnson Idler No ss f 3,1 have collected materials 
with indefatigable pertinacity, a 2832 Mackintosh Rev of 
i638, Wks 2846 II 87 The pertinacity of the heretic. 2845 
Sabah Austin Rankds Hist, R(f iv, i. II. 343 The im- 
perialists carried on the siege of Marseilles with great per- 
tinacity. 1880 Hauciiton Phys, Ceog iii. xi8 The propriety 
of the term is shewn by the pertinacity with which the lines 
AA and CC cling to the water and avoid the land. 

tPe’rtinacy. Also 7 -tenacy. [=Pr., 
It., peritnacta,a<dt Jj. pertmdeta, f peritnax, 
-dtem, see Fertinace, Cf.prec.] ^Fertinacitv , 
being the earlier word; very commoR m 17th c. 
Mostly in an evil sense. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars, T, F330 Pertmactc is whan man 
deflendeih hise folies and trubteth to muchel in his owene 
wit 2387-ST. UsK 'Pest Lovell 1 {Skeat)J 46HoIyfader3 
pioved .herpertmaaetodistroy. 2548 Udall, etc. 

Par Matt xii 72 The pertinac>e and stubbernesse of the 
lewes. 2577 Harrison England n. 1. (1:877) ^ 17 1 “ cases 
of heresie, pertinacie, contempt, and such like. 1605 B. 

J ONSON Vedpom iv 11, My breeding is not so coarse , to oftend 
with pertinacy. Ghssogr^Perttnacy, some- 

times .taken in the good part for perseverance, constancy. 
168$ Goad Cclest Bodies 11. iii 192 Justifying it self by the 
Fertumey of the Constitution throughout all the Terra 
2752 Affect, Nan , 0/ B 96 Reflecting ou the Dihgtace 

aribing to hiiiteelf, by hib Ignorance aud Pertinacy 

Od-2 
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PERTBANSIBNT. 


+ Pe'rtinate, Ods [An nreg formatJon, 
peih. on the mistaken analogy of tntimate^ tnii- 
inaeyi and the like ; or onginating in a misreading 
oi ^ riinace.'l ~ Pehtinace, Pertinacious. 

fi534T Theobold in Eliis Oitg^ Leii, Ser iii III 128 
This Friar yn his symple opynnion soniwhat pertynate 
1545 JovD Mxp, Batu VI 88 Oh how peituiate and style 
aie the vngodly laweis and act makers iSS* Lyndesay 
lifonatche 5730 All pertinat wylfull Ariatykis 

Hence 'I* Pe rtmately adv — Peb'iinaciously. 

1:1400 Apol Loll 42 To defend be contiary peitinatly is 
heresy, contrary to Jpe feib iS4S 

Ihese abominacions when thei be defended peitinatly of 
the enemies of the gospel, then their stifnecked peitinacie 
inflammeth discordis 

Pertinence (ps'jtinens) Also 5-6 -tenaunce, 
6 -tenancSj -tyneiise. [In sense 1, a. OF par- 
iename, paUtname^ pertinence y f. paitenanty pr, 
pple, oi parlemr to belong; cf Purtenance ; in 3, 
liom Pertinent . see -ence,] 

1 1 Something whi ch belongs or is an appendage 
lo another larger thing , = Pubtenance, Appurte- 
nance 1 and 2. Ods, a Law, An adjunct to 
property * cf. Pertinent st>. a 
1432-50 It Higdea (Rolls) VIII 509> 1 / Henncus, duke , 
clayme and take the crowne of Ynglonde with the per- 
tinence i^s Rolh o/Pai It V, 320/ 1 *1 he manoir of whit- 
gift, with the pertinences 1525 Tindvlc lilmg Notes on 
Matt XIV. I Wks (Pitker Soc) II 233 Jewry, with her 
peitennnce, was then divided into foui lordships 

t b The offal of a carcase ; Purtenanob 2. 

1535 CovEROALu Exod xii 9 His heads his fete and 
perlenannce [Bps' , Gtneua^ 1611 purtenance] 

1 0. pi belongings, apiieiidages, tiimmings of a 
diess. Obs, 

1552 Inv Ch Surrey (1869) 32, 3 \estement of blacke 
damaske with the periynenses 
1 2 . The fact of pei taming or being attached to 
Obs. tare 

mSix Chapman Iltad xiv 434 Wounding him in that pait 
Betwi\t the short ribs and the bones that to the triple gut 
Have pertinence, 

3 . The fact of being peitinent, = Pertinency i 
1659 H Thorndike Wks (3.846) II 665 The agreement of 
them with other copies, together with the pertinence of sense 
/r 1693 South Serm on Eccles v 2 Seim. 1737 II 96 A 
due ordeiing of our words , which is done b> peitinence 
and brevity of expiession 1837-9 Hallam Hist Lit, ir 
viii. § 8 Montucla calls him [Cominandin] the model of com- 
mentators for the pertinence and sufficiency of his notes. 

Pertinency (pa Itmensi). (f, L, perlment-em 
Pertinent see -enoi ] 

1 . The quality of being pertinent or pertaining to 
themattei mhand, relevancy j appositeness. 

1598 Florid, Perleneuzn, peitinency. 1603 — Montaigne i 
XXV (1632) 73 Making choice of Ins reasons, loving peiti- 
nenc3^ and by consequence bievitie a 1652 J Smith Set 
Dist vn. 316 Because of their pertinency and usefulness m 
the niatlei now 111 hand 1701 Norris Ideal World 1 vi 
320 The pertinency of it lo our present concei n 1794 Paley 
Ptid I u II i (1817) 354 Siill less isiheic of peitinency 
in Ml Hume^eulogiura 1865 Fiedk Gt xxi vii 

(i87a)X laS Innumerable things, of no peitinency to us, are 
w eansomely told 

bb Withj 5 /. An instance of this, Obs 
1654 Whitlock Zootowia 208 On occasion to diaw out 
Pei tinencies to some emei gent 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 
Preamble, Made forth explicitely m every Essential and 
Circumstantial pertinency thereof 

1 2. = Pertinencl I, Appurtenance i Obs 

1631 G W. ti Cowels Inst, 105 Nor can a prescription be 
of those pertinencies whose principles have not a perpetuall 
and durable continuance [187* E W, Robertson Hist 
Ess 127 The ihanage of Kintore which was made over in 
1373 ‘saving the pertinencies [pertiuencvs] and our Icanes* 
bj^obert ll to J ohn de Dunbai, Fail of Moray ] 

fertinezit (p§ Itment), a. and sb. Also 6 par-. 
[Ultimately from L pertineni-em, pr. pple of per- 
fznere to Pertain; but in early use immed a 
OF parUnant (1246 in Godef.), perfenant, pr. 
pple. of OF partemr, the latinized peitinent is 
cited by Hatz -Daim. ftom Chi. de Pisan c 1400,] 
A adj fl. Pei laming 01 belonging (/i?) . a as 
a possession, dependency, 01 appendage, b. as 
a part, constituent, or function, bee Pertain v, i. 

^ 1 ii/i Les aulies Lei res, pui tinauntx 
a TilJebury ] CX407 Lvdg Reson ^ Sens 5157 Any manor 
heibe fynde,, Gieyn or gomme, rynde and loote, Pertinent 
vntophysike 14x2-20 — Chron Iioyi vu (X555), An yle 
to Grekes pertinent xs86A B mi Eng Sureiaiyi (1625) 
32 vvhalsoeuei is pertinent to folly X63SSWAN Spei M iv 
§ 2 (1643)63 This was a woik pertinent unto the third day. 

f 2, Appropriate, suitable in nature or chaiactei, 

14*3 Sowld (Caxton 1483) iii in 51 Many peynes 

E srtynent to dyueis sj nnes 1423 Jas I ICif^is Q cxx'cviii, 
at me se Gif thyremede be peitynent to me 1539 Ati 
31 Hen VIII^ c 5 A beautifull and piincely manour , 
mete and paiunent lo hib royall maiesue 1367 hlAPLEr Gr 
Poiesi Avj, Proper or peitment to earths are many and 
^ndrie kindes x6s8 A Fox Wmtz' Surg in xiii 233 
To apply peitinent remedies for such Syniptonies x6g7 
PoTTp Anti^ Greece iv xi (1715) 270 Aly Parents lo the 
JVmtch will not consent, Therefore desist, it is not pertinent, 
3 Pertaining or relating to the rnaLtei m hand , 
relevant ; to the point ; apposite. Const, to 
c nBoWycuF Set Wks II 13 pei, seiden, bat jiei hadden 
no breed, how were it >anne peitment to telle hem of sour 
douj X X53S More Conjtit Ttndale Wks 608/2 Lettyng 
the remenant pape, as nowe not pertinent properlye to this 
inattei. 1631 Goucc Gods Arrows i Dcd 9 Pertinent 


therefore to the present times are the Treatises following 
1647 Clarendon Hist Reh iv § 309 A most pertinent 
instance of the Tyranny, and Injustice of that time 02x7x3 
Ellwood Autohiog, (17x4) 353 Books and Papers, pertinent 
to the case in Hand 1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) V 131 He 
piefeisa few good judges who make pertinent remarks on 
the case 

B. sb. Something which pertains, belongs, or 
forms an appendage, to anolhei, a mtnoi pio- 
perty, appurtenance. Usually in pt, 

a. Law, (Chiefly Anything belonging to an 
estate, the ownership of which it follows 

1396 in Scott Anhq (1900) XIV, 217 Al his land^s of the 
Murtclauch lyand within the schyrraydome of Kanfe with 
the pertinents 0x450 Godstow Reg, 35 ^’he mylle of du 
dekesford, with the pertynentis. 1495 Rolls of Pai It VI 
5oi/x The Manouis of Wodslock, Hanburgh and hlonefeld, 
of the Hundied of Wotton, with the pertinentes, in the 
Couniie of Oxon’ <1x649 Drumm or IIawiii I^aui hp 
Wks (x7ii) XS7 His said lands, with houses, bigmngs, yards, 
parts, pendicles, and pertinents thereof 1813 N Cabiisll 
Topog Did Scot, II s V HassendtaUt The Church of 
Hassendean, with its pertinents, weie granted to Waltci, 
Earl of Bqccleugh 1864 Caklyle Endk, Gi, xv xiv. 
IV. 211 Torgau and pertinents now his 

b. generally Belongings; apparatus; depen- 
dencies. Now Sc 

1526 Pile^, Peif (W de W. 1531) 103 Wliiche tree he. 
offieth .with all ihe fruytes & paitynenles lo the same 
x5$4 Knox Let in Sel W>U (1845) 337 Make not your 
members pel tin ents lo sin <21657 R Lovi-dkv Lett (1663) 
III Great ones love at such solemn lioublts to have then 
servants piesence signilie they have such peitmcnts 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot zn 1772, 31 B Boal<i with nets and other 
peitinents forlishing 1854 li. Miller Sth <$• Schui xxi 
(1858) 468 As if Its thinking pait had no othci vocation than 
simply to take catc of the mouth and its pcilinciits. 

Pe’rtinently, adv, [f. piec + -lt ^ ] In a 
pertinent manner; suitably, appropi lately , appo- 
sitely, to the point or purpose, 

1596 Drayton Leg iv 103 And to be alwaics pertinently 
good, Followes not still the creainessc of our Blond 1626 
T II[awkin&] Caussins Hay Cit, 15 Nor yet will I touch 
what might pertinently be disputed, a x688 Cumvoniii 
Immut Jllor (1731)230 This Aiistotle hath observed veiy 
peiLinenlly to our Puipose, 1738 Ni al Hnt Pant IV. 4 
[They] expounded some parts of the Sciiplure .peitincntly 
to the occasion x88is 6pectaiot 8 Aug 104S/1 Xheie is 
nothing new in thisai tide, but the points aicpoitincntlyput. 

So PeTtlnentness, pitinence. 

»87 m Bailey vol. II. lienee m Johnson and later Diels. 
Pertiner, obs form of PARiNtu 
t Perti*ugency. Obs* [f. as Pertingenti 
see -ENOY.] The lagt or condition of reaching to 
so as to touch 

1656 H. Mom: Entlnis Tri (1713)3 The Outward Senses, 
which upon the peititigoncy of the Object to the Sensitive 
Or^an cannot fail to act. 1706 Phillips, Perimgcncyy (in 
Philos ) a reaching to 

+ Pertrngeilt, a Obs, [ad. L. tingeni em, 
pr. pple. oiperlmgiVe to stretch oiil, reach, extend, 
f per through (see Per- i)+iajigKre to touch ; see 
-ENT,] Touching ; in contact , leaching to 
1656 Blounf Glosiogr,, Periingenty extending, reaching 
01 joyning near unto. x6^ Phillips, Pcrtingent lines in 
Heraldiy, vide Enive Ibid^ Entire peHingentSy are hues 
that mil the longest way of the sheilds position, without 
touching the Center. 

Pertisan, -ant, -en, -on, obs. ff. Partisan. 
Pertisli (po’-itij), a, [f. Pert a, + -jsh 1 3 ] 
Somewhat pert, inclined lo be peit; in quot. 
r 1S25, rather busk or sharp to the taste 
c 1815 IJonhton Tracts II xlvm x2 A sup of peitish beer. 
X836 T Hook G, Gurney II, 287 A rathci pertish, forward- 
looking \oung man 

Pertition, obs form of Partition sb 
Fertlike (p 5 atbik), a and adv, [f Pert a, 
+ -LIKE 2 a and b ] *f a adj, Pcrl-looking, pcil, 
Obs b adv Pertly, briskly, cheerfully dial 
1582 SiANYiiuRSTy^wrij 11 (Alb) 5 j. Thc perthke Greeks 
thee fl.injd citty with lutblesse viciotye lansatk 1756 in 
Daily Chon (1905! 7 Jnn 3/2, I saw the Countess of 
CJoventiy at Ranelagh 1 think she is a pert like husy going 
about with liei face up lo the sky 
U ^ dial i879TouRGLr Foots Eir\\\ 29 I’ve managed 
to pull thiough thus fir tolKible peait like 

1 PeTtling. Obs, rate, [f.pEiiTa + -ling^ 2 ] 
A pert 01 shaip child. 

^luLcAsrrR Positions xlii (1887) 257 What a pleasure 
would the maister take m such a perfil perteling? 

Pertly (pojtlU, adv, Forms, see Pert a ; 
also 5 partly, [f. Pert ar + -ly^^] In a pert 
mannei 

t'l Openly, without concealment ; plainly; evi- 
dently, manifestly. (Opposed to pnvity,) Obs, 
xa EE, A Hit P B 244 Apayiie )?ei on put & pertly 
halden 1350 Will Palernccyj peie pried he in priuely 
and peitihche biholdes 1468 Maldon Essex Liber B. if 
13b (Mb), Noo diichemaii ncr other alion sliall here no 
manere wepyn of weire, prujily ner pertlj. X533 in xoth 
Rip Hist Comm App v, 406 He shula buy or 

bai gayne for the sam e hides pei tly or oppenlye. a 1670 Spald- 
ing C/ias / (1829) 21 HebegantokytbinStrathaven, 
and pertly and avowedly tiavelled thiough the country 
1 2 Expertly, skilfully ; cleverly, adroitly. Ohs, 
ax4oo PtsUll of Susan 355 pis prophete so pertly proues 
ms entent. <2x440 Sir Eglam 753 The worme ys sla\ne, 
I hat bathe a knygt done hym selfe allone, Pertly be my 
my R, Canierb, Self coumit 11 xi In Edin- 

burgh Master Sydserfe did peaitly play his pail 


3. Smartly, sharply; briskly; promptly, readily, 
quickly. Now dtat, and Ct*S. (chiefly in form 
peartly), 

1377 Langl P, pi B. v 23 How pei tly afore he poeple 
resouii gan to pieche, c 1400 Besfi 'J toy 1033 lo Pelleus 
pel tly hen past he agayne C1450 Cast Ptrsev 1598 pei for, 
spede now \ry pace pet tly to 3one precyouse place x6io 
SiiAKS Temp iv i sSNovvconiemyAiielljbringaCorolaiy, 
..appear, and pertly 

j8 15x5 Scot Field X09 The King was glade of that 
golde, And promised bun full peertly, his part foi to take 
1596 Dalkyau'Lc ti Leslie's Hist Scot ii 163 The Komams 
pusues penthe the fliciis 1856 G D Brlwlrion War tn 
Nansas 383 To ‘get along' in a happv go lucky soil of 
way, winch he calls ‘ a dom'-rigbt peartly ' 1857 U 

(Gladstone Englishman in Kansas 46 I'll teach these > 
Free soilers a lesson light peaitly 

4. In a foiward saucy manner; boldly, auda- 
ciously , over-confidcntly. 

c X400 Laud Tfoy Bk 11215 Ue ‘‘al peitl> holde vp light 
As man ih.Tt haduc bun In bts inyght 1523 Covikhau 
Old GodiS iVtfzu (1534) H, 'J'o se how peitclj be peichcth 
foilli of Ins nesle, 1540 IJvRni- ti. / wes' Indi L/ii W^om, 
11 M zi Any vvoulc 01 dedeuf y" cluUk, dooen lewdel>, 
naughtily, wantonly 01 piutljc x6o6 Shaks /’; C ; iv 
V. 219 Yondei wals Uuvt pcitly fiont Towiic, Must 
kissc then ownc feet. 1699 Bi Nin v IVuit Puf, ^i To iiiy 
suipu/e be answu'd nic very pcrtl> a 1748 ^\ ai is Edm, 
Chdd>cn\\y'i\\is childien of oui age will peillj rejily, .must 
we tuin Puiitans again? 1852 T ihcm lay Esmond 1. mu. 
The uoids were said lightly .iiid pet tly b> the girl 1874 C 
Gi iKiD Z-(/t m Woods iv 68 T hey cai 1 y then heads so (lei tly 
t PeTtlyi a Obs, [f Pert a, + -l\ l.J V Ex- 
perienced, skilled, expeit. 

1465 in Tyllcr Hist, Scot (1864) II 388 boul lleniing sal 
adwis the kyngat al his pertly powti wythlhis gwd cuiisail 
1589 Nashi Anat. Absurd Wks (tiiosart)!, 51 rranslated 
by his loyle from the Pairish good num W'cbbc, . lo a 
pertly Gentleman in the Couil, XS96 Dai KYMni Ir. Leslie's 
Ilist Scot VI. {ig Duncan, King Maleolinc his bostaidsone, 
a man stout, hauld and perthc. 

Pertuess (poutnes). [f. Pert a, + -NLb«,] 
The quality of being pcit. 
fl. Smaitness 01 elegance of person; beauty. 
C1400 Deslr, Ttoy q-'os On what wise in this worhl wilne 
sluitd I hir Of Kent, & of KiLhes,raiikir ban I, And p.isses 
of pertnes pure weinen all? 

2 . Biiskness, liveliness, sprightlincss, confidence. 

1560 Ron AND Crt, yeuusii, 30 Ane spark of peiitnes in 

Ins brcist than grew 1616 Kollock's Leet Passion J*.p. 
Ded , He \v.u» dumb befote the earthly judge that thou 
might have boldness and peartnesse in thy prayers. X74X 
Watts Imptov, Mtnd\, v, There is indeed amongst them 
a lively nettness, a parade of literature. 

U S dial, 1885 C F lloLDbK Marvels Anlm, Life 224 
‘That kinder tuck the peai tness aout of us, so to speak’. 

3. Forward boldness m behaviour or speech; 
sauemess , smartness bordering upon impudence : 
esp 111 inferiors oi young people. 

*673 Twvn! /Eneid xii hlmj, tliii pesirtiics Phegc'Us 
might notbukinur jirideuf sluiii.ick hohl <zx65B J Durham 
Exp Rtv 11 ill. (1O80) 67 A s>iiiptuiii of that ptsutnusse 
and iinpiuleiieie X74X KtciiMH>sos Panuti xmv, Piuvideil 
she liutnble heiself,. and is sorry for her luntiiuss X773 
Mrs. Q\it,vois\,Imp7<nt I^hmi (1774) II. vni IU3 Nothing is 
so disgusting in youth as purtnuss and self eonecit. x88x 
Kuskin Loves Mttnw 1 111 §82 86 (ihe parrot] is mostly 
gay in plumage, often to vulgaiity, and always to pcriness. 
1 4 Pungency of taste, Obs, 

1756 Gentl Mag, 572 The IIol> Well [at Malvern] diatik 
on the spot leaves a pertuess in thetbiuat apim).ieliing the 
Uiste of brass or alluni 1777 hm Rinvs Stamt itc ui, 
Spa-water, has all the pertuess and flatulency of ehaniiiagtie, 
without Us spirit 

t Perto’lerate, zr. Obs, [f ppl. stem 

of L. peitolerdic lo bear out sec I’EU- a.j 

x6» CocKi RAM, rertoUtatCy to endure to tiie end. 

t Pertraxt, zr.l Obs raiv [in\.L,fef l)aiLtt/e 
lo feel over, handle, f. Per- 1,2+ iraclitte to 
handle, treat.] To treat ^pn iiarralioii). 

x54» Boorul Dyeiary Mii (1^70) **64, 1 wjl fyrsl wiyle K 
perlrnet of Iien-egqes XS47 Ibid Pief, Thcwhieh doth 
pertiaet howc a man slmld order liiiii selfe* 

1 Pertra ct, vA Ohi, late, [f. L. pertrad-y 
ppl stem ol pcitrahiic lo dr.iw out or on, J Per- a 
+ tiahtic to ilraw, drag] turns, Tu protiact, 
piolong (lime) 

rtiS4BIlALLt//;iV/,/i<Ai' IP He kepte with thetm 
^ a long cummuriietieiuii to peituu le iIk tjiiie 

' t Peirfcracta*tio 3 i. Obi nz/t— *. 

1 UadCUiCm-cmy n of action fiuiu peHtadatex see 
I PEKTRACTYei] Ilamlliiig, mnnijiulaiion. 

' X597 A M II Gutltenuiiu's In t/inun: 46 h x Thc 

Sharpe ossicles or Ixjiies m the penrueiauone of the same 
I [linibl miglit prieke the !• leshe 

! i Pertra’nsible, «. CJ/o. [f. L./tr- 

UansT-re to pass, through, cross J I’eb- i + tram- 
ire to go across) + -ELK.] Capable of being 
traversed or passed through ; traversable. 

1656 Stakli y Hist, Phdos, \i (1701J 249/1 Infinite is that 
which IS pertransible without end 

t Pertra'xtsieut, a, Obs, [ad. L. 

pertransUnt-emy pr. pple, of pertransu t sec prcc,] 
Passing quite through, crossing from side to side. 
1658 PHiLLirs, Entire ^rtransienty is in Heraldry a line 
which crosseth thc middle of a shield, and runsdiameiriealjy 
me longest way of her poniion. ///</., InicrHcanis, in 
Heraldry^ are pertransient lines which crosse one another. 
X7 q6 Ibid,^ Periransienty passing or sirikmg through as 
a Colour does in a precious Stone. Hence x7»x in BAiutYS 
*7SS in JoHssoH! and in mud. Diets. 
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So t Pe^trausi tion, a passing thiough, travers- 
ing. Obs 

i6S3 R G. tr Bacon's Iltst IVtnds Let the fifteenth 
Motion be the Motion of Pcitiansition» or the Motion 
according lo the isbueii oi holes by which the vertues of 
bodies aie inoie oi lesse hindied or foi warded 

Pertre, obs. f Peaiitkee. Pertrek, -tnch(e, 
-trick, -tnge, -tnk, etc , obs. IT Paktjridgis 
I Pertrou‘ble, V, Obs Chiefly Sc, In 5-6 
perttirble, 6 -trubil, -troubil [a OF 
pa? t 70 ublef , f. Per- 3 -h oubler lo Trouble For 
the -iurble form (L type ^ptriurbuldre)^ cf Dia- 
TUEBLE ] hans To perturb, liouble gieatly. 
cii’jollA^umGChon i.xx'cv iv. (]\IS Ashm 34), Foitune 
whaie men wolde ay Icven in chaiyte Thou dostc pciluible 
r peiluibfi] wi)> mulabilyte 1485 Caxton Chets Gt 17 
For this thyug I am noo Ihyng perturbledin my coinage 
15x3 Douglas VII \ii, 16 Thai scho suld peiturble 
[ed 1553 peitioubil] all the toun. 1819 W Tlnnant 
Paptshy iitorm'd (i8p 7) 38 But man pcrtiubilVd was his 
tasc, whan .They cam a' lound him in a fluthcr 
So i FertrouMance, mental distiiibaiice, per- 
liii ballon. Obs 

>513 Dougi AS yEnm Ml. \i 119 As first the bchaddois of 

E eitrubUns [ed, xfiSg peitriiblance] Was diyve away, and 
ys icmembiaiib llie lycht of lessoun hab iccoucrit aganc 

Pertryche, -trycke, -iryk(e, obs. ff Pae- 
lEiDai!’. Pertuisan, -zaxi, obs, IT. Paiitisvn 
tPerttind, v, Obs, ^arc-'^ [ad. L per- 
timd~en, f Per- 2 + tundbe lo beat, hammer.] 
irans. To bteak through, peifoiate 
1657 ToMiiNsoN Renon's Dnp, 206 A Pyrotick, .bieaks 
tliu impubtunie and pciLundb the bwcllingb 

Perturl) (pojlvab), v, [a. OF. per-^ par- 
touibcrf -iwber (14th c m Godef.), ad, L per- 
till bat Cj f. Per- z + iurbdje to disturb, confuse.] 

1 . irms* To disturb greatly (physically or ex- 
ternally) ; to cause disorder or irreguJaiity in ; to 
unsettle, confuse, derange, tliiow into confusion, 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt *s T, 48 What folk been ye that at 
myn hoiii comynge Perturben [v rr^ peiturbc, toiube(n{ 
Caudi MS, dibturblen] so my feste with ciiynge 1490 
Caxton Eneydos x. 13 The force and strongthe of the 
tioyians was thenne so pertuibed by the piyckynge of 
fortune, 1568 Graiton Chron, II 69 Notynsj in him 
ariogancy and wilful ncsbc, in peiturbynq and refusyng such 
an honest oidet of agiecnienl 1599 Jas I BaaiA Aupoi/ 
'Lu Rdi , Rasii headed Preachcis, tint ibiiiKcit their honoiu 
lo totilcnd with Uingis and pciU ’ ’ '' 

1646 bill T. Bhownc y’Atv/rf, // V r. _ - 

Chaldean and Aigyptian Records , . > 

X874 hloHLry Coi/tpfornise 111. 96 To pei tuib the pacific order 
ofsocictyeilhci by active agitation 01 speculative 1 costlessness, 

to M/on (Cf Perxurbation 2 b.) 

1879 PnocroR Pleas Ways Sc 111. 68 The members of the 
sun's family peiturb each other's motions m a dcgtcc colic 
spending with their relative mass. Ibid 69 1 he eaith plays 
but a small pait 111 pertuibing the planetaiy system 

2 . To clistuib greatly (mentally), to tiouble, to 
disquiet, agitate, discompose. 
c Z374 Chaucer 7 h>y 2 usiv, 533 (361) dicde I moste hire 
herte to pertuibc With vyolence gif I do swych a game, 
t;x43o Lydg Mtu, Poems (Percy Soc.) t6 No thild be falce 
xtiiquiic Purturbed never liib feliciti? 133* I-vnpcsay 
Mouarche 3094 Gietlye it doith perttirbe my myude, 163a 
13 JoNsoN Magn Ladv i 1, I do neiier feel myself pci- 
tuib d With any general woids ’gainst niy profes'-ion x8z6 
Scoir IVoodst v, Ills childish imagination was peiturbed 
at a iihenomenon foi which he could not account. 

alnol c X470 [see PdrtroubleJ xss8 Phacr jEiietd vi. 
Riijb, Thy gieuousjghost, Pertuibing in my dremes hath 
me compcltl to see this coast 

Hence Pertu rbing vbL sb, and ppl, a. 
c X386 CiiAuci R Sompn T, 546 Whan jial )je weder is fair 
Willi oulen wyiid, or perturbyngc of An X647 Ward 
Cobier 46 Distracted Natuic calls fur disliactmg Remedies, 
peitiirbiiig policies for distuibing cuics. 1796 W, Taylor 
in Monthly Mag, 11 , 464 A mean to conjure away this 
perturbing spnit x86a H. Si'Enclr Pint Prine ii v. § 56 
(1875) 18® The maintenance of a circular orbit by any 
celestial body, implies that thcie aic no pcituibing bodies, 

Pertu'rbatole, ct, [f. rEUToiiB v + -able 
ct 0 ]i\ perlurbable (14-15111 c, m Godcf ) ] Liable 
lo be perturbed. Hence Pertu rbabi’iity, 
z8oo W Taylor m Monthly Met^ VIII, ^599 The char- 
actcijstic feature of the Russian constitution is the substitu* 
tion of military rank, pel tuibahle at llic will of the piince, 
to hcicdiUiy 01 piofessional distincLioii. 1882 Ocicvic, Por- 
tia hable^ VerlwbabtlUy 

t PertuTtoauce. Obs, [a. OF. ^perturbance^ 
i poitirber to Flutorr . see -anoe ] The action 
ol peiluibing, the fact of being perturbed ; great 
distiubance, moleslalion; pcituibiiUon. 

^1407 Lydg. Rei^on fy Sens 5326 And somme gaf pcise* 
ueraunce Agoyn al maner pcrturbaunco 1426 — De Gml 
Pilj^r. 21474 And wliyl I lay thus in A trance, In gict 
Anoy and peiturbauiite. 1575 R 13 A^pms Vtr^miam 
llaA DodsUy IV. 133 No let, no stay, nor ought fofj per- 
turbance, x6io Hlally A/. Ang, Citie of God xix, xvii 
{itllc). Peace which no peituibances can seclude from the 
law of nature, rtX7i4ABP Sharp Serm Wks (1754)111, 
IX. 158 Some sudden passion and perturbance of mmd 
PertU'rtoancy. > nre [f as prec ; see -anoy ] 
a. Perturbed or unsettled condition, disturbance, 
to. The action or quality of pertuibing 
X654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 216 
By reason of the great peiturbancie of the Confederate Pro- 
vinces 1880 W. Ord in Brit Med Jrnl 31 Jin *56/1 
Stiuctuie'i of cqual-herL, peihaps, of gi eater- powci of 
perturbaiicy. 


Fertu*rtoa]lt, a, and sb rare [ad L per- 
tui bimt-e 7 }ii pr pple. of periurbdre to Perturb] 
a. adj Disturbing to A distuibing agent. 

1873 Ni WTON Diet Btfds (1893)548 Open to the influence 
of many pei tin bants 

Ferturtoate (see next), a, [ad. L peiiiirbdt- 
r/j, pa pple oi perturbdre , scePiRTURB] 

1 . Disturbed, put out of order , in JMa£/i, =: In- 
ordinate 4 a 

1570 Billingslly Eudtd v. def xix 136 Ihis kinde of 
proper tionaliLie is called inordinate or pei tui bate 1773 
Horsley in Phd 7 vans LX IV 232 By tqui distance pci- 
tuibatc, CB = C(? jSC 1788 1 iAwa&Piodui, Lonnn 
I 106 The clocLi me of per tin bale propoi lions, w Inch Apollo- 
nius has copiously liandlud 1823 Blnuiam Not Paul igo 
The pci Lui bate mode of his opciation in this field Ichio- 
nology] 1862 loDUUNTLR Euclid 280 In 19 he defines 
01 clinate pi oportion, and in 20 pei turbatc propoi tion 

2 . Peiturbed 

x86o Rus&cll Diary in Iiuita 1 294 How dicaiy is a siege 
unless when the enemy aic active and stiong, and make 
one uneasily perliubate. 

Ferturtoate, » rare, (For pronunciation, 
see Confiscate, Compensate.) [f i)pl. stem of 
L. pertmhdie to Perturb] = Peri orb. 

Hence Peiturbated, Perturbatjng ppl adjs 

X547 Boordl Bieo lUalth cxix 45 The humoui dis 
cendynge, doth perturbale tho heit 1631 J Done Po/ydoron 
S Happy IS hee whose Mind is not peiiurbatcd beyond his 
Reason X771 Mrs. GRirnni If at Lady Barton I 84 1 he 
distresses of my perturbated mind 1790 Wildbokc in 
Phil Tiani LXXX. 528 liiis last-mentioned pertuibating 
foice vanishes 1891 biR R. Ball Ice A^e 78 Unaltered 
insofar .as the moie inipoitant class of peiturbaLmg cflccts 
arc concerned 

Ferturtoatxon (psJtvjbJ'^n). [a OY, pet- 
turbacion (i4lh c. m Lutie), ad.L perturbation ettij 
n of action f petiut^bdre to Perturb ] 

1 The action of peiturbing , ihe fact 01 condition 
of being peituibed; distiubance, disorder, com- 
motion j mental agitation or disqtiietude ; tiouble. 

1 1374 CiiAuci R Boeth I pr V 16 (Camb. MS), Hiilke 
passyuns Jiat ben woxen hard in swellyngc by periurbasyouns 
fliowyng in lo thi Ihowht c 1380 Wiclif ocl Wks HI 401 
Ficiis ben cause of peiturbanoun in Crisiendom. 1460 
Rolls 0/ Parlt V 382/2 Outrageous and ymmesurablc pei 
tuibation and violence of the peas. 1353 Sc, Acts Mai^ 
(18x4)11 soo/i Gif ony werncii 01 vtheis singand makis 

S Htuibatioun to the Quenis liegis in the passage tlnow 
uiiowisandvtheis landwaiLtowms. xsmShaks. ///, 
V HI. 161 Ricluud, thy Wife, .Now filles thy sleepe with 
pci lurbat ions, x567 hliuroN P, L, x, X13 Love was not 
in thii looks, but apparent guilt. And shame, and per- 
turbation, and despaire, 1719 Dl Fod Crusoe i xui, The 
Pci tui ballon of my Mind was \ try great 1870 J . H New- 
man Gram Assent i v. 105 These vaiious pertui bations of 
mmd, which aie thaiacteiisiic of a bad conscience, 

2 . DibUirbance of the legular order 01 coinse , 
iriegular variation, disorder, 

1567 Mapllt Gr. Forest xo Auaylable against diseases and 
cwnsumption of the Splene, and other perturbations Melati 
chohke 1621 Burfon Afiat, Mel To Rdi (1624) ix, I requixe 
a fauouiable ccnsuie of all faults oinjtted.,Pcrtuibations 
of Tenses, numheis [etc ] 1722 Wollaston Rehg, Nat v. 

8^ The magnificence of the woild admits of some peiturba- 
tions, not to say, lequiies some variety i8<[8 Mill PoL 
Econ iH. ill § 2 Pet turbations of value duiing a period 
which cannot exceed the time necessaiy for altering the 
supply i88x I-IuxixY m IX Aug 344/1 Disease . 

IS a perlmbatiou of the normal activities of a living body. 

to Aslron The deviation of n heavenly body 
from its Iheoretically regular orbit, caused by the 
atli action of bodies other than its primary, or by 
the imperfectly spbeucal form of the latter, 
x8x2 WoODiiousc Astron \ix 216 The pertiubation of the 
F-arLli caused by the attracting foice of the Moon and 
planets. 1834 Mrs Somcrvillc Connex Phys,Sc iu (1849) 
25 Neptune pioduces a periodical pertui lialion in the motion 
of Uianus, 1833 Hosciiel Pop, Lect Sc. 111. § 25 (1S73) 

1 14 *lhe calculation of the planetary perturbations had 
then been brought to gieat pei feci ion. 

3 . A cause 01 factoi of disturbance 01 agitation. 
XS97 Suaks 2 l/cfi IF/iv, V, 23 Why doth the Ciowne 
lye iheie, vpon his Pillow, Being so uoublebome a Bed- 
fellow? O pollish’d Perturwlion 1 Golden Caret 1614 R 
Tailor Ilog^e hath lost Pearle v. G ij, Cressus r03al] selfe 
Is not tortured there as Poets feme Withmolton Gold and 
sulphiie flames of fire Oi any such molesting perturbation, 

Fertiirtoational, a [1 prec. + -al] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the naliue oi perturbation. 

X849 Hcrsciiel Astrou Pref 5 That very delicate and 
obvcuie part of the pertui bational theory 1881 Athemeum 
No aSri. 341/1 A perlurLational inequality of two hundred 
and foity ycais’ period in the motions of the eai tb and Venus 

t Fertiirtoa-tious, a Obs, rare’-K [f Per- 
turbation* see -loUB.] Causing perUubaUon, 
characlerued by disturbing. 

1630 Taylor (Water P) lleauem Bless, tjr Barths Toy 
WlvS ni X16/1 And for the auoyding of the troublcsnme- 
ncsse of Boats and Whciries,and otlier peiiuiljalious inulli- 
tudes theie was a lists or bounds, made with Lighleis, 
Hoje.1, and other great Bontes, to the nurabci of 250 or 
thciea bouts 

Ferturtoative (pojtv'ibativ, p 5 itzub^div), a, 
[ad late L pertnrb&ltv-us, f. ppl, stem of per tut- 
bdi e to Perturb see -ivi- ,] Causing or apt to cause 
perturbation or disturbance, Pertmbaiive func- 
tion (Astron.), a function expressing the potential 
of the attiaclions whuh cause pertiubation in the 
motion of a planet : see Perturbation 2 b. 


X638 Gen Demands cone Cofoenani 7 All such bands me 
dedal ed to be seditious, and perturbative of the publick 
peace 1823 Ann Reg 176 Journals edited in a manner 
not less dangerous and pertui bativc 1833 KcRSCHU-Asttoti, 
xi 321 The peiturbative effect in this case is equal to the 
whole atti action of the moon on the earth x88t Naime 
XXV 72 Development of the principal paitof the ptrlurba- 
tive function. 

Perturtoator (p3 Novv?«;tf [a. 

late pe 7 ttlihdior Sulpicms Heverns), 

agent-n. f. pcrlut^bdre to Perturb * peih. through 
OF, ptrlwbalcter (1418 in Godef. Coiupl)} A 
disluiber, tioublei ; — Pertdrber. 

1339 Cromwell 111 Meiiiman L\fe ^ Lett (1902) II 169 
lo be bruted suspected or noted as a perturbatour of peax, 
1657-83 Evil^n Hist Rtlig, (1850) II 259 Ihe no le^s 
pertuibatois of the quiet and beauty of that Chiistian 
chanty 1753 Scots Mag XV, 60/2 Perturbators of the 
public icposc 1848 It user's Mag XXXVII, 392 lliat 
pel turbatoi of kingdoms the ten ible Palmerston 

Ferturtoatory (paitSibatoii), a, rate [f 
prec., or h, perlnrbdt-, ppl stem of pertiuhdre lo 
Perturb bce-ORY^.] a adj Having the quality 
of perturbing, perturbative, to. A name given 
to the alleged powei of certain peisons to deflect 
a divining-iod, or the like, by magnetic or other 
influence residing in then fingers 
x866 A FiiNT Pimc Med (1880) 139 Not to continue 
peituibatoiy measures with a view to promote absorption 
too long 1885 yrnl Franklin I nstit, Feb 112 Ihe passive 
pcituibalory a high degiee of expansive, and the active 
peiluibatory in like manner a powerful conipiessive, 

Ferturtoatress. [See -ess] A female 
perlurbalor or disturber. So Ferturba trlx [a, L. 
pci lit) I'lVriXf fern, of pet’iw bdior], 

2623 Wodroephe Marrow Fr, Tongue 325/a Beaulie is 
the Pei tiubatresse of publicke Peace 1730-6 Bailly (folio), 
PciiitrbahiXi [a distuiber, a tioublesome person] in the 
female sex xB8a Ocilvie (Annandale), Periw bain v. 

Perturbed (paityibd, poet -bed), ppl, a. [f. 
Peihuiuj V +-edI] Disquieted, agitated, zest- 
less , confused, deranged 
15x2 Ihlyas m '1 horns Pf ose Rom, (1828) HI 45 Matabruiic 
was fu! sorye and peiturbed of these tidings. 1602 Shaks 
I/am I, V 183 Rest, rest, peiturbed bpirit. 1656 U. 
Hobbes' Elem Philos (1839)166 Whtthei ihe propoi tioiis 
m both otdeis be •■ucccssively answerable to one another, 
which is called ordinate proportion, oi not succe^isively 
answciablc, which is called peituibed piopoition 1799 
KmwAN Gtd Ess 283 The peiturbed slate of the sliala 
X87X Macouff Mem Patmosxw, 139 Ihe perturbed spuit 
of the spectator is calmed. 

Hence Peitu'rbcdly (-edli) m a ixirtiubcd 
manner, confusedly, distractedly 
1842 Lytion Zanoni i 1, Mu^ic wandcis perturbcdly 
thiough the halls and galleiies of the inemoiy i860 W. 
Collins Wout While 1. 111, Peituibcdly picking up the 
broken pieces of a teacup, 

Ferturber (pa ityuboi). [f. Perturb v, + -e r L] 
A dislurbei, troubler. 

ia85 Rolls if Parlt VI, 295/1 Many evill doeis, and per- 
turbeis of the pees. nixS33 Lu. BcRNCRb Cold, Bk, M, 
Avrel (1S46J Hniij b, Topui awaie the pertuibersof peace 
1602 T, FirzHURBERT Apol 18 Perturbeis, and enemies of 
the common wealth, azjoo in Giant Burgh Sch Scott, 
{1876) !i V 195 [Foi bidding them to be] perturbers, vagueis 
—[wandering from place to place] 

Perturtole, valiant ol Pertroublb Obs, 
Fertu’rtoixLeiLt. rat e, [f. Perturb v, + -went. 
Cf OF, perturbeinent (1300 in Godcf.),] Per- 
turbing, perturbalion, 

xpot H S Merriman Velvet Glove v. He had travelled 
without perturbment 

Pertu* sate, a Bof, lare, [f as next + -ate 2,] 
'Pieicecl at the apex' (Webster 1S79), 

Fertuse (pa Ui «*s), a jate. [ad i„pcU lis-us, 
pa pple. of pe? timdei^e to punch or bore into a hole, 
f. Per- I + itmdh e to beat, hammer.] 

1 . (Sec qiiot ) 

X72X Bailly, Perinse, beaten to Pieces, bored thro’, having 
Holes. 

2 . Bot Of a leaf* see quots. 

1828-32 Wecstlr, Pertnset Periused a In botany, full 
of hollow dolb on the surface, as a leaf 1866 Tieas, Bot , 
Pertu se, having slitb or holes. 1887 in Nicholsods But 
Cat dent nq 

So Fertix sed a, ==■ piec. 

X7SS Johnson, Perlusedt bored, punched, pieiced with 
holes Diet, [CF quot 1721 in PrRrusn t j xSzS-gz [see 
I’rmusE 2], 1858 Mayne E'ipos, Lea ^ Perimus^ ,Bot 
applied to leaves that aie pinced with large holes and dis* 
tiibuted irrcgulatly pertused. 

fFertu'siou. Obs, [ad laleL perlmim-etni 
n. ©faction itam pet tuuddre , see picc,] 

1 . The action of punching or boring. 

(t 2735 Arbuihnot (J )j The manner of opening a vein m 
Hippocrates’s time was by stabbing or pertusicn, as it is per- 
formed in horses 

2 A hole punched or bored. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 470 And the better, if some few Per- 
tusions be made in the Pot. 1657 AusrcN Fruit Irees m, 
19 Not so much because of the pcrtusionsoi holes in the Pot 
FertUflsal (pwta? sal), a, [irreg. f. next + -AL,] 
Of or pertaining to pertussis or hooping-co^h. 

1890 m Cent Diet, xw^ Bni Med, JnU, 25 Feb 452 
His work on Peitussal Glycosuria, 

(i Fertiidsis (p3jt»*sis) Balk [mod L , f, Per- 
4 + iussis cough.] ~ Hooping-oough. 



PEEITKE, 


788 


PEEUVIAKT. 


[1772 T Kirkland {title) Dissertatio Inaug de Pertussi J 
X799 Hooper Med Diet ^ PeriussiSi the hoopiog cough. 
x88o Garroo & Baxter Mai Med 361 Spasmodic cougnSt 
as pertussis and asthma 

Forty, Pertycion, Pertyculer, Pertynor, 
obs IT Party, Partition, Pabticul \r, Partner 
Peruke (penik), sb. Forms 6-7 perruke, 
6-9 pBTTuque, 7 perruok, -uoke, pemi’ke, 
perrucq; 6 perug, 7 perucke, 6- peruke, 
peruque. See also other eaily forms under Peri- 
wig. [a, F petruque (end of i^ith c , m Diez and 
Little), ad. It perrtua or pairucca^ of obscure 
oiigin. Cf Romanian pmdci^ Sp pehua^ Pg. 
pe) ucaj -uqua^ in same sense ; also Sardinian pi- 
/uaa, Lomb peluch shock, lock, or luge tuft of 
hall, Piedm plucky Genoese pellucco hair, thread. 
Generally conjectured to be derived frona L.pthiSf 
It peh^ OF. ^ef/hair; but the phonetic difficulties 
are considerable see Diez and Littre; Hatz- 
Daim. say * origin unknown 
1 he earlier Eng stress was pe^mike^ found in verj,e down 
to 1813 , but Cotton has pem ke a 1659 ] 
tl. A natuial head of hair Obs, [So F per- 
i uque m 16th c ] 

15^ Elyot Diet , CapiUamenium the heare of a mannes 
head a penuke 1590 Ctess PcMUROkb 4M/a»ie 3284 
Who, Ib not amazed at Peiruque gray Olde rubtie Charon 
weareth 

2 , (In early use, dislingnished as a false or aj/i- 
faalpei\A,e) A skull-cap covered with hair so 
as to represent the natural hair of the head ; a 
periwig or wig. (In quot. 1661-2 app a 'heart- 
h^eake^^) 

(Fairbok makes thepernke 'a. less cumbious aiticfe ' than 

the n^nwirr. wllirll *rafn« mt-n focVii/^n in fVin li.na nf 


periwig, which *came into fashion in the tune of 
rles U*; but the name is found lao years earlier than 


Char] _ ^ 

that, and identical in sense with permig ) 

1565-73 COOFER 7 ftesaurtts, Capillamentnm , a false 
perruke. 1581 Mulcaster Pesttmis xxwx. (1887; 211 She 
must needes haue an vnnaturall perug, to set forth her 
fauQur, where her owne [hair] had been hebt. 1606 Holland 
iiieetofu 2aB Wearing by reason of thm haire a perrucke 
[tftargtii\ Or coanterfeit cap of false haire 16x3 Hayward 
Nonth Kings When thewr owne hair failed, they set arti- 

ficial! Peruques, with long locks upon their bemles. *645 
G Daniel Poems Wks (Grosari) II 63 My Perru'ke is as 
neat An Equipage as might Become a wooer, a 1659 Cotion 
Burlesque Gt, hrost Poems (1689) 99 Perukes now stuck so 
firm and stedfast, Theyall were riveted to headfast 1661-2 
Pepys Diary 24 Mar., By and by comes La Btlle Pierce to 
see nyr wife, and to bring her a pair of peruques of hair. 
1668 Evelyn Corr, 27 Aug, Ihe use of their monstrous 
Perrucqs. 1757 Wesley WKs (1872) IX 230 A fair peruke 
Rdorn a weak head 28x2 Cowbl Picturesque iv 
(ChandosJ 14 His chin well shaved, his peruke dressed. 
>*S2 1 hackerayFj«/o«</i V, Perruques of difleient colours 
/Old, 11 XV, Ihe generals in then pemkes made way Ibr 
him 1878 Browning Paeis Ciomc J\x\, If it be worthy 
prmses or rebukes, My poem, from these Forty old peiukes I 
b. A (heialdic) representation of a peruke. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iir. xxv (i6ii) 174 He bearclh 
argent a cheueron gules between three pei uques sable. 

3, aiirtb, and Comb , as pemke-block^ -mail, 

1654 Gayton Notes iii xiii 159 Mr. Barbei . was a 
Perruke man by profession, 17x3 Swift y Denms 

Wks 1755 Gf 1. 145 Mr. John Dennis snatched up a 
peruke block that stood by the bedside 
Hence Feru'keleiss a , without a peruke. 

187s Dowden SJuiks^ Hts Mind ^ Art vii 346 That a 
most Christian king bhould each morning leceive his peruke 
insetted upon a cane through anapertureof his bed-ciirtains 
IS eiUiiely coirect* for the valet cannot retain faith in a pe- 
rukeless grand monarch 

Peruke, w. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trmu. To 
furnish with a peruke 

1660 /IrfrfwM hope/ul young Gentry Eng, 32 Observe 
how feshion has prevail'd against nature to perrunue all 
complexions with the fairest hair 
Peni‘ked|tE [f.PjcRDKEr^ +- ed 2.] Wearing 
a peruke, having a peiuke on 
1632 Massingcr Maid of Hon i ii, He has been all this 
aperuked gentleman-usher X856 
ItxiiL343 Lord Lake in full uniform 
powdered and peiuqued 1858 Carlyle U vi 
® peruked nbanded high gentleman, 
Jr6rU‘ke-llia ker^ A wig-maker. 

«i 697 Aubrey Zrw, Gregory (1898) I 274 Giegorie, 
famous peruq maker, buryed at ht Clement Danes clwrch 
*753 Hooartk Anal Beauty vi 


Perokier ran. {Anglicized fojm 

ofPERUUijuiER.] Awig-makcr. lienee Pexubie r- 
Ihe office or ait of a wig maker 
^ (1824) II IV 26 It ceitainly 

was a skilful piece of perukiership, xSga W, B Scotr 
I 44 On one side was aperukier with an 
ii Ti po sing assembly of law-wigs. 

Perule (peT>/?l;. Hot, [a. Y, pintle, ad, mod. 
L. pe^a, dim, oipera^ a, Gr, vrfpa purse, wallet,] 
J-®", , ® coveting of a seed Obs, D, Applied, after 
Mirbel and Zuccharini, to the scaly covenng of a 
leaNbud. e. Applied, after L. C. Richard, to a 
Kina of sac foimed by the adherent bases of the 
two lateral sepals in certain Orchidese, 

w Botany, the 

Jiltle pouch), a sac formed in some Orchidcas by the pio- 


longed and united bases of two of the segments of their 
perianth The cap like covering of buds, formed by the 
abortion of their outei leaves i865 Jreas Boi , Perule, 
the coveiing of a leaf bud formed by scales, also a pro- 
jeciioii in the flower of the orchids formed by the enlaige- 
ment of two lateial sepals. 

Hence Fe rnlate a , having a perule 

1858 JMayne Expos Lex, 

3 ?erusable (peiz 7 zab'l), a, [f. Peruse v + 
-ABLK.] Capable of being perused 

X829 Bcntuam Justice Cod, Petit Advt 9 In tins way it 
[punted matter] is perusable by any number of peisons at 
the same tune 1845 lUackio, Mag LVIll 374 The 
Rosciad IS not now perusable without an accompanying 
feeling akin to contempt. 

Perusal (i^err^ zal) [f. Peruse v , + -al.] 

1 , Purvey, examination, scrutiny. Obs, 01 auk. 

160a Shaks. Ham 11 1 go He fals to such perusall of my 

face, As he would dm w It. 2653 H idonuAntid Ath i 1 
(17x2) 9 Peimming a fleer perusal of matters of Religion 
than in forinei Ages 1710 Addison & biciLL iatUr 
No 26s P2 The Jury, after a short Perusal of the bt.Tff, 
declared That the Substance was Bi itisJi Oak, 1845 J 
Margaret ii vi, He gave hei a close peiusal with his eye 

2 . A reading through or over, 

r x6oo Shaks. Sonn xxxvtii, If ought in me, Woi thy pei us.il 
stand against thy sight 1644 M ilton A reop (x\ib ) 73 1 he 
book being publisht to the world, by him who both foi 
his life and for his death deseives, that what advice he left 
be not laid by without perusal I xyii Sici ll Sped, No 27 
PS What could be obseived of them from a Perusal of then 

? iivate Letters 1867 Smiles Ihmtenots Eng, 1. (1880) 12 
'o the thoughtful, the peiusal of the Bible gave new views 
of life and death. 

Peruse (p^r^z), v. [Found fiist in 15th c. 
In sense i, f. Per- i 01 2 + Use v , ; the connexion 
of the other senses with this is not very obvious, 
and there may have been two distinct foimations ; 
in the second, the sense of the per- element is 
prominent, the notion being geneially that of * go 
through ’ 111. or fig. , but the element -use is not 
so easy to account for ] 

I. 1 1 tl ans To use up ; to wear out by use. 
«x483 Liber Niger in ilonseh Old (1790) 18 Fees of 
bestes, and also fees of other stufie perused, 01 otheiwise 
occupied \Mthiii the court, and towching it. 1485 Navat 
Acc,lUn Vll (1806)57 bade twyne .Spent il pei used 111 
a voiage into Liimbai dye X536 in Strype Cianmer (1694) 
Ji. App 26 Six and thirty old chysybils, some of them per- 
used 1570 Levins Manip, 195/6 To peruse, 

II. To go through. 

1 2 . irans To go through (a series of things or 
persons) so as to deal with one after another , to 
handle, deal with, describe, or examine (a number 
of things) one by one Obs, 

1479 in Eng Gikis (1870) 4^x4 The Maire, first, to name 
and gyve his voice , and aftei hym the fahiref, and so all 
the house perusid in the same, eueiy man to gyve his voice 
as shall please him 1523 Fjtahj rb. l/usb §40 Let the 
shepeherde take those [sheep] that nede any handling, and 
put them into the lyttell folde. And thus pei use them all 
tyll hehauedoone. 1581 W Siafiord Exam, CompL 11 
(1876)63, 1 pray you peruse these sortes..onc by one, and 
by course, 1669 Ray xii Philos Lett, (17x6) 32, 1 have per- 
used the dried Plants > ou sent me, and added names to such 
as wanted flt 17x6 bourn .Stfrw, (1744) Vlll 111 76 Let us 
peruse the obligations that lay upon him [Addin] as a man 
fb. To go through byname; to name or re- 
count in ordet. Obs, 

IS34 More Com/ agst Trtb i Wks 1 154/1 It wete a 
long worke to peruse euery comfoile that a man maye well 
take of tnbulacion. exsso Disc Common Il^tal (1893) 47i 
I praie youe pervse those sortts .one by one and by cours. 

c. To survey, inspect, e\amiue, or consider in 
detail auk (now associated with 5). 

*533 Eeyot Cfui, klelthe Pref. (1539) i When 1 had eftsones 
perused that little foiticsse. 1S77 Harrison England ii. 
xMv. (1877) I 361 If you should happen to peruse the thickc 
nesse and maner of building of those wals and Ixiiowes. 


*59* Suaks. Rom Ijt yui, v m 74 Let me peruse this face, 
1667 Milton P L viil 267 My self I then perus’d, and 
Limb by Limb Surveyed. 1726 Pope Od^is, xxi. 439 He 
..disdain’d leply; The bow perusing wilh cxactcst eye. 
J847 Tennyson Pnuc, u. 54 At those high wotds, we, con- 
scious of ouiselves, Perused the matting z866 G. Mac 
DONALD Ann. Q, Neti^hb, xiii, (1878) 252 By this time I had 
pel used his peison, his dress, and Ins countenance, 
a. To tiavel or journey through observingly or 
bcrutinizingly. Obs, esc. dial, 

*5*3 St Papers Hen* Vlll, IV 38, 1 have also well per 
used and vewed this towne and La-,tell. 1549 Pagef in 
Froude Hist Eng (i860) V. 182 Make a progress this hot 
weather, till you have perused all those shires that have 
oFended x6oo J Porv u, Leo's A/nca 11. 67 This prouince 
* m the corapame of my deeie friend bidi Ichie 

XW7 ihre/ord Gloss,, Peruse, to explore the fields or woods, 
o. intr, (-To go fiom one to another of a senes, 
to ptoceed, continue {ohsl ) ; to travel {kiwmous) 
iSp Fitzkerb Hush §30 Let hym caste out the x shefe 
m the name of god, and so to pervse from lands to laiide. tyll 
he haue tiewely tythed all his coi ne Ibid § 124. 1523 — 
Surv. XIX. (1519) 4® ^0 peruie fioni house to house till he 
come to saint Magnus chill che. 1895 Kipiing in Jf^wdsor 
Mag 124 Unluckily, you cannot peruse about the Hucli 
without money. ® 

1 4 . trans. To go ovei (a writing, etc.) again ; 
to revise, reconsider. Obs, 

Skelton P,Sparowe 813 Wherforc hold ine excused 
If 1 haue not well perused Myne Englyssh halfe abused, 
J5W Daus tr SleidanPs Comm, 42 The Printers shall Print ) 
^ fyrste perused 1604 B vlos 
Apol Wks, 1879 I, 440 It was perused, weighed, censured, i 


altered, and made almost a new writing. 1632 Sherwood, 
To peruse, revoir, fe^teoir, revisiUr Perused, reneu, re- 
visits A perusing, reveue. 

•f b To go through (a book) critically , to review, 
ciiticize ; also, to set forth 01 expound ciitically 
1533 More Anstu Poyeomd Bk i 1 Wks. 1039/2, 1 wyll 
good readei peruse the lemanant of liisbooke aftei this first 
pai t answered Ibid ii. i 1078/1 1551 Gardiner Exphe 
Caih, Faith 76 Thus hauinge pei used the effecte of the 
thyidebooke, 1 will likewise pei use the fomth, 

6 . To lead tluoiigh 01 over; to read tlioioughly 
or carefully; hence (loosely) to read. 

1532 Elyot Let, in Gov (1883) Pref 79 Thei doo peruse 
every daye one chapitre of the New Testament, xsgx biiAKs 
I Hen r /, v I I Haue \ou peuis’d the Letters from the 
Pope, The Emperoi, and tliL Eailc of AimiiiaLk/ 1647 
Ciarenoon His* Rib \ §7 Having carefully (lei used the 
Journals of both Houses 1709 bum 'lailti No 51 fs, 
I will show what to tuin over unrtad and what to nciust. 
x8o2 Mar Ldllworiii Moial P (1816) 1 mi 99 II put 
the papu into his hands, and waited .whilst he pel used 
the case 1887 Bow en A ug, hUogne vi 10 If any who love 
me theu. be X'lus poor vcisc to ptuise. 

fb. Const, pyur. (Ll read ova,) Obs. 

1561 Dvus tl Bnllingit on Apot. (1575) 85 I U vs peruse 
oner stones, 'iiid see if thutu be not sulIi wanes to be fouiulc 
*579 in W Wilkinson C on/ui Pamilyc of Lorn Pref Note 
«jb, Perusing ouer this little tiu.aise 1595 SuAks John 
V It 5 Perusing oie these notes. 

Hence Peru sed ppl, a , m quot. m sense i, used 
11]), worn out ; Peru’snig: ppl a, 
ax483 Libet Niger in Househ, Old (1790) 83 If they he 
peuised clothes, so that with honLsi>e they will iiuc longei 
serve 1887 T Hardy IfToodlauden iv 20 Uur new ncigli- 
bout IS a strange deep perusing gLntlcm.in. 

Pera*se, [f. prcc,vb.] fa Terusal; study; 
examination. Obs, 

1578 Bamsilk /list, Man i i The diligent pci use of this 

iaga,pHn 'Jeaiu 
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History of Bones , 

(1823) 120,1 Will pound these spices, and dwell awhile m 
the pel use of thy resolute feivour 1600 W, W w son Dtia 
eofdon [1602) 358 Ihe onely peruse of his bookes 
b, katlors* colloq, Exploration, a * look round * 
ashoie. * Come for a bit of jicruse, Jack 
Peruser (pcn7*zoi). [f.PEiiusEzf. + -uti.] One 
who pel uses (m vaiiuus bensca. see the verb). 

»549lilAEE Leland'sN Years Gift Dv, No Icssc inofyl- 
able to vs .than were htrabo, Pliny, Ptholuinc, ant! other 
Geographers to their perusers 1612 U Pin si os Goodly 
MatCs iuquis Lp Ded. ^Benoseuereexammeiibut a tiuld 
pervser 1704 bwirx T Tub Pref, It will be absolutely 
impossible for the candid pci user to go along with me 
in a great many biight passages. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No 7 r 8 The most eager pet user of news is tired, 1824-9 
Landor Imag Com wks, 1846 1. 199 Swift.. was a pi.rusei 
of rare books. 

Peru'siufif, vbi sb, [f. r£uu«E v, + -ing i.] 

The action of the verb Peuu.'se. 

+ 1 . A using up. Obs 

1488 Nccual Acc II 01 VII (1896) 6 DcliticrLc pi rusni>j ii. 
other wyse dtineatiyng of the said shipp, Ibid <3 T)e- 
liuerances perusynges & other wise denu..uungLs of itie 
said Shipps. 1495 Ibid 159. 

1 2 . Inspection 111 succession or detail ; examina- 
tion, scrutiny : = rjb.RUSALl, Oh^, 

1587 R Humnoln m Collut (O H S)I aao Upon the 
perusing, It received good liking 1648-60 111 miau Dulth 
Diet , iiin O'jirzititiugi, an Overseeing, a Pet using. 01 a 
Confcriing. 

3, Reading thiough : - rEttU.s\r. 2 . 

j *S®S J's» 1 Fa Poeue lArb.) 2>, I w.is moueU by the oft 
I reading and perusing of them, with a restles and lofty desire 
I 1644 Milton Arcop (.\rb ) 47 Anniuuis w.is {Krverteil 
nieerly by tlie x>erusing of a namelessc diseouis wniCn at 
Delf 1764 nARMi>RG^u;w Pief x4lhetM:riisingof Ir.ivels 
IS to most pcoiile a very delightful knul of reading x8o8 
Med, Jrnl XlX 85 111] i?, well worth perusing, though 
some of the instrucliuns arc not new to the English reader. 

Peruvian. (pcr«-vian), a, (i/l) [f. mod.L. /V?- 
rmia^ Latmued name of the country + -an.] Ot, 

! pertaining to, or native to Tern, m South Ainonca; 
in the names of natural productioiib ot that 
country, as Pauvian balsam ( « lUi » \M oi I’crti), 
bat^ cinnamon^ tollon^ erne? aid fteUolfopet 
anha, mastic tree, siutmcgs, shep, etc. 

Penanan prtfinucc, a /ooqeoqra pineal sttbiegioii 01 pro- 
\ nice consisting of the eoast of Peru and Chile with the 
island of Juan retnander. 

*747 tr. Ashuds Pezirs 1 18 The Peruvian kiKaiii H eoin- 
moiily used m fumigation-, only 1748 AH\0n\ i oy, 1 vi. 
68 V leuiwas or Peruvian shei p 278* Pjnn vm //,*;. Quad, 
II. ssi.L^iii Pcrmuin. 1796 H Ihsi^n tr. ,St. Ptetrds 
lit/id Nat (1799) H „q ihe* titueli or Peruvian hedio 
trope* xSig PaHtotogia, Pitnotan Mastic I'ru, 1842 
IjKAsdf Put .S(./,ete, J\*ttuan balsatn, the inodueu of 
the ,Mytoxy(Ott Ptnmanuu* It is ubuitned by iKiiling 
ui Water 1847 Ckvio, Pouitan mastu itee,iix 
Mulli, the tree bchnius xnulh, *1 native of iUiazil and Peru 
blot, Haflbdih Peruvian, Ismene Amatuaes, 
swik lbid, s V. Lautelia, 1 he aromatie seeds of the Chilian 
species, L semdenurens, ate used as a spac in l^etti, and 
are often ealled Peruvian Nutmegs. xSgo Cent Put, s v. 
Hettohope, H Petmianuai.iXw. Puuviaii heholiOM*, has 
long been a favorite gordenplant, on .leeouni of liic fra- 
grance of its flowers. 

b. Peruvian bark, the bark of the Cinchona 
tree . see Bakk sb ^ 7, Cinchona. 

.*663 Boue Vsef Exp, Nat, Philos 11. in 67 Tliai Peru- 
vian Bark, that now begins to be sooKwhat lakcii notite of, 
under the name of Tlie Jesuits Powder. 2870 Yeats AW 
lint, lomm 334 Peruvian bark uwatly imported i» 
pavkages, or serum, made of dried eow hides. 
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B. sk A native or inhabitant of Peru. b. pL 
Peruvian stocks, bonds, etc. 

1776 MrcKLT tr. Camoens* Lmiad Introd. 30 noU^ He 
[Pizano] massacied the Peruvians, he said, because they 
were barbai lans 1865 G Mekcdi ni Rhoda Fleming m I 
47 , 1 see bonds in all sorts of colours, Peiuvians— oiange, 
Mexicans — red as the Untish at my 

Fenivin (peu^z^vm). Chevi, [f. Pehuv*ian 
+ -mt,] An alcohol (CbIIjoO) distilled from 
the balsam of Peru : Stvrylic alcohol, or Styrone 
1847 Craig, x857Mtlli:r Chem III 477 

1860-77 Watts Dui Chem IV 381 Perimiu Syn with 
Siyi one or Ctnnylic Alcohol 

Pervade (paiv^i'd), v. [ad. L pe^-vddSre to 
go or come through, pass or spread through, f. 
Per- I + vM‘e lo go, walk.] 

1 . tram. To pass through, to flow or extend 
through , to traveise. Now 

i6g6 Ijlount Glossogf , Peivnde, lo go nnd enter ovci all, 
thoiow 01 into; to ccape or pass thiough or by 1725 
Popr Odysf axiv, 18 So coweung fled the sable heaps of 
ghosts, , And now pervade ihe dusky land of dreams 1773 
R. CiiANDLCR frav, Gieece (1825) II 192 A cave in Paphla 
gonia. It was long and wide and peivaded by cold watci, 
clearnsciystal 1838 HAWinonNr/'? fy li Note bks 
IL 12a Ml. Poweis and I peivaded the whole umveise. 
1892 A. K H. Boyd 25 Yrs, St, Andieios II. xvii. 54 , 1 pei* 
vaded Westminster Hall and looked into most of the Courts 

2 . To extend or diffuse itself throughout ; to 
spread through or into every pait of; to permeate, 
satin ate, (Of things material and immalenal.) 

1659 H More hnmoit Send 11 xv § 5 274 Theie is a 
vitall Aire that pervades all thislowei woild 1704 NrwioN 
Optics 11. Tir 111, Substances soaked in such liquors as will 
intimately peivade then little poies, become by that means 
moic tiansparent than othei wise 179X Hamilton Rei thol 
leVs Dyeing 1 Translate 's Pref, An at dent spirit of 
cnqiniy peivaded .. Eiiiope, 1876 Gladstonc Nomeric 
Synchy, loa Iliat poweiful sentiment of nationality, which 
pervades the Poem** 

b. wtr To diffuse itself, permeate Now rare, 
1633 H, More Aniid Aih, (i66a) 153 Heie union pervades 
through all 1796 Mrs. E Parsons Warning 
186 A general air of concern peivaded thiough the whole 
party 1809 Pinknfv Trav Prance 105 In EngUnd, the 
manners, habits and dress of the capital, pervade to the 
lemotest angle of the kingdom. 1889 Nairn e ig 

Sept. 493/1 We find ceitam well delincd principles, or one 
may teim them natural laws, peivading everywhere. 

lienee Perva'dence, the action of peivading; 
Perva der, one who or that which pervades, 

1838 G. S. PAur R Inguuy 580 A pervadence of the world 
both universal and complete 1883 Momi k Williams Relig, 
Th, Ind ii 39 Fne [uccoiding to Indun Jans of thoughi] 
15 the pervader, smoke the peivaded. /bid 46 Vishnu hi-* 
function IS that of a divine Pcivader, infusing his Essence 
into cieated things, animate and inanimate 

Perva'ding, PP^, a. [f, prec. + ing ] That 
pervades, or inns through 
X732 Pope jSss. Man 1 31 Of thisi fiame the bearings 
[etc] has thy peivading soul book’d thro’? 1841 Mvriis 
Cath Th, Ml ix. 32 The pi eliminaiy and pervading assum[> 
tion of these pages x8tx Smiles Chaiac 11. (X876J 40 Aper> 
vading atmospheie of cheerfulness, contentment, and peace 
Hence Perva , in a peivading manner; 

Perva’dingnesa. 

X83X Kitto Bible Illitsir, (1858) III 122 The Eastein 
mind IS so peivadingly regal that to be without a soveieign 
IS scat cely an intelligible state of things to an Oiiental xt^a 
Liudon Elem, li 64 An inner self into which evil 
penetrates so constantly and so petv.Tdingly, x86a F, Hall 
Hindu Philos, Syd 64 In the matter of omnipresence,— 
o^athei , all pervadingness,— he possesses it indeed 

Pervagfate (pa ivag^it), v. [f. L. pe 7 ‘vagdt-, 
ppl. stem of peiDagdi t to wander about, f. Per- i 
+ vagdrT lo wander.] ii am. To wander through, 
1871 M. Collins Miq. Meick 1 , 11 65 Lord Waynflete 
was in the habit of peivagntine the neighbourhood, 
a 1876 — 7 'h, in Gaid (iSBo) I, 42 To lose myself in it, to 
pervagate it, to find out its beauUes without guidance, 

So Pervaga*tioxi, wandeting about. 

1636 Blounf Crlossogy I Pertiagaiioiiy a straying up and 
down, a wandring througii or about. 1876 M Collins 
Midnight to Midn, 111 . m. 187 *'Ihe retoit’, said Albanyt 
stopping in his polar bear pervagtition, 'would be in the 
words of an old proverb \ 

Pervasion (poiv^'gan). [ad, late L. per- 
•vasiofi-em, n. of action fiom pervhdhe to Per- 
vade.] The action of pervading , the condition 
of being peivaded; permeation ; penetration, 
x66x Boylp Fluidity xvii, Both those kinds or manners of 
fluidity .will appear to be caused by the pervasion of a 
foreign body i8oa Palhy Nal, TheoU vit. (18x9) 74 Roots 
and stalks . hard and tough ns they arc. yield to us powerful 
pervasion. x88x Cliland Evolution 1, 4 The general, if 
not altogether universal peivoston of sexual distinction. 

Pervasive (p^rv^i siv), a [f. L, pervas-^ ppl. 
stem of pervdd^re to Pervade + -ive.] Having 
the quality or power of pervading; permeative, 
eiySo SiirNSTONC Economy >ir 107 The works of frost, 
Pervasue, radiant icicles X794 W< Ruserts Dooher^on 
No 49 II 224 A pervasive beauty without name, desenp- 
non. 01 place 1886 Svmonds Reaaiss, It , Cath React, 
(1898) I V 235 In Italy the disiiuegraling process had 
been, fai more subtle and pervasive. 

Hence Perva aively adv , in a pervasive manner, 
Perva aiveneas, quality of pervading. 

xfl79 Christian World 14 Nov. 732/5 Seldom have we 
read discourses more ’'pexvasivelyand distinctively Christian 
X89S R F Horton Teaching of Jesus ii 240 He would 
Himself be pervasively present, woiking powerfully on the 


hearts of men 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synehr 253 The 
*peivasiveness of the idea of Sun*worship m Egypt x8Bo 
L Oliphant Gilead xiv 386 The oneness and pervasiveness 
of the Deity is the piominent feature of the Druse religion 
Pervay, eiion form of pievap. Privy a, 
tPerve'ne, Obs tare, [ad. L pervetiite 
to aiiive at, leach (a place), f. Per- 2 + venire to 
come cf F toaiiive] To leach, 

to get /p, get access to 

x^a Bcntiey Boyle Led 227 Effluvia and spiiUs that 
aie emitted fiom the one, and peivene to the othei. 

t Perve*nient. Obs, ? at e [ad, L. pet-vetiunl- 
euii pr, pple. oipet venit e , see piec.] The number 
which comes as the lesult of multiplying one 
number by anothei , the product. 

CX400 Alt Nomhyug 8 The .3 nombre, the whiclie is 
clepide product or pervenicnt, as tvvyes .5 19 xo , 5 the 
nombie to be mullipliede, and .3. the muUipliant, and .to, 
as before is come therof 

Pervenke, obs. loim of Periwinkle ^ 
Perverse(p5’JV3Jis,p9Jvars),^^ Gemn [f.next* 
cf Perversion 2a] A figure or image in which 
the right and lefl diieclions of the original are 
leversed • such are the impression taken from any 
figured surface, and the image of anything seen in 
a plane miiioi 
1893 m FunUs Standard Did 
Perverse (paivois), a. Also 4-6 peruera. 
[a F. petvers^ -e^ ad. L, perversus tinned the 
wrong way, awry, perverse, pa. pple. of penteJli^re 
to turn about, subvert, Peryeut ] 

1 . Turned away from the right way or fiom what 
lb right or good ; perveited , wicked 
G 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 8x3 The false trayteiesse 
peruerse [v,r, perueisl 1426 Ltoo De Gttd Pilgr, tgoo^ 
An hunle [Satan] stoode with his home Off cbeie and looke 
ryght peiveri, 1484 Caxpom FabUs of Msop i ix, The 
decepcion and flateiye of the peiuers and evylle folke. 1526 
Tindalc Acts XX 30 1368 IsiBLr (Bishops') Matt, xvii 37 

0 faythlesse and peruetse nation, howe long shal I be wiln 
you? 163X Donnc cxxxi V 352ltisthe perversest 
assertion that God gives man temporall things lo ensnare 
him 1742 Young y//, VII 866 Man's pei\eise, eternal 
War with Heav'n 1 1873 Black /V, Thule xiii, A perveise 
fancy that you aic different from the people you meet. 

b Not m accoi dance with the accepted standard 

01 pi act ice, incorrect; wiong, 

01x368 Scholem i (Aib ) 25 Perueise ludgement, 

both of wotdes and sentences. 1830 n Rogers F.ss (1874) 
IX. IV X94 Perveise transfers of uncongenial idiom. 1836 
Stanley Smai Pal, Introd I1858) 47 Massive walls and 
cofonnndesi iitcgiilar and perverse in all their propoi lions. 

0. Spec, 01 a verdict: Against the weight of 
evidence 01 the direction of the judge on a point 
of law 

1834 Sir J. T Coleridge m Ellis & Blackb Reports 
(1855) III. 9^2 We shall giant a new trial if the verdict is 
pel verse, but not if the evidence is merely conflicting 1884 
hiR J Stipiicn in Law Rep 12 Q. Bench Div 285 If., 
n jury in a criminal case give a perverse veidict, the law has 
piovided no remedy, 

2 Obstinate or persistent in what is wiong, 
selfwjlled or stubborn (m eiior). 

1379 Euphues (Arb) 107 If women be not peiuerse 
they shall reape profile 1609 Bible (Douay) Wisd xm 5 
They were destroyed with the byltngs of peiverse seipent', 
X64X Wilkins Math Magick 11. vi. (1648) 192 A blind and 
perverse incredulity, 1731 Johnson Rambler No 87 p2 
Perverse neglect of the most salutary piecepts xB6o 
Emerson (7(£?«a?. L \ fe ^ Constd, Wks (Bohn) If. 423 The steady 
wionglieadedne'iS of one peiveise person hiilntrs the best. 
3 , Untoward, froward; disposed lo go counter 
to what IS reasonable or required ; lienee, wayward, 
petulant, cross-grained, ill-tenipered, peevish. 

Y4X2-20 Lydg Chron,Troy\\ x (1555), This lady [Foi- 
tunel wilfull and rechles As she that is ftoward and peruers 
1568 Grafton Chron, II. 754 He was with nnscharging of 
a speare, by fort unes penieise counlenaunce piitifully slayne. 
1392 Shaics. Rom, Jul, ir. it. 96 lie frowne and be per. 
ueise, and say thee nay. 1660 F« Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav, 313, I married the most peiveise woman m the 
world X734R1CHARDSON IV iv 28 , 1 touched 

first one hand, then the other, of the perverse baby with 
my lips, 1873 Hambrton Intell, Life x v (1875)389 It is 
difficult for a man who feels cheerful and refreshed , . to 
write anything morbid or perverse, 
absel, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ti) VI, 23 . 1 expected 
that the dear perverse would begin with me wilh *.piru and 
indignation. 

fb. Of things or events: Adverse, impropitious. 
cxi\o Pai tonope So this batayle ys perversse. i67r 
Milton Samson 737 1 hough the fact more evil drew In the 
perverse event then I foresaw. 17x3 Swift Cadenus 4* 
Vanessa Wkb. 175s III. 11 39 Though by one perverse event 
Pallas had crossed her fiist intenu 
+ PervO’rse, v, Obs, [ad. obs F, perverser, 
f perveis adj.; see prec] trans. To peivert, to 
turn away fiom that which is good, light, or true. 

1374 H LLLOwes Cuenara's Fam tp, (1577) 339 Such are . 
accursed of God, and haled of men, who , confound lustice 
wuh tyr.Tnnie, peruerse equate with iniqmiie. X653 F. 
Blakk Covenant of God entered wuh Man kiiitfe , 
with the Scriptuie texts peiveised by Mr, Tombes vindicated. 
+ Pei7ve*rsed, />// Chiefly 3 ir. Obs, Also 
6-7 perverat, [f, L pervers-us, pa, ppte, with 
Eng. suffix -EDi.f Perverted ; « Perverse a, i. 

1508 Dunbar TuaMamt Wemen 34Q Sa, that my preching 
ma> pens your perveist hertis 1535 Fisher IFfc.iE E 1 *,S,) 
H 437 By the errour of false docirines and of peruersed 


heresies 133a Abf. Hamilton Caieih (1884} 33 To fall into 
a perversit mynde x63a Lithgow Trav i 19 All the 
hypocriticall crew, of these perueis d lebusiles 
Hence f PerveTscdly adv , perversely , -j Per- 
ve'rsedness, perveiseness. 

A <535 Fisher Wks, (E E.T 5 ) 11 444 To all them that be 
nat ouer peruersedly drowned in the heresies of Lmher, 
1368 Reg Prroy Council Scot I. 624 (Tontinewand 111 his 
formar pexversednes. 163Z Lithgow Tiao viii 373 Hauing 
past the peruerstnesse of this calamity Ibtd, x, 488 Whose 
empty Sculles your selues peruerstly vexe 
Perversely (po-tvo'jsli), [f Perverse ^ 
+-LY 2 ] In a perverse manner , with perversity , 
in a way obstinately contiary to what is propei, 
true, or good ; untowardly, vexatiously, crossly 
1526 Pilgr Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 189 b, In no wy^e to 
doubt theiof, nor peruexqly lo tmpugne it CZ55Q R Hail 
Life Fisher m Ftshei 's Wis (E £ T. S ) rr p. iiii, Had not 
he bene other-wise peiversly bent, 1663 Cowley Vetses 
Slv Occas.^ To Royal b,oc iv. From Words, which aie but 
l^iLtuies of the Thought, (Tho* we our T houghts fiom them 
peiveisely drew). 1727 Staiind 7 'hebaid v\ 1000 

The chiefs peiveisely blind Neglect the sign, noi see in' 
event behind. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) Stream could 
not so perveisely wind But corn of Guy’s was there to grind 

Perverseness (powa-jsnes) [f. as prec + 
-NESS.] The quality of being perveise, the dis- 
position or tendency to act 111 a manner contrary 
to what IS right or reasonable ; obstinate wrong- 
headedness; lefractoiiness; con uption, wickedness. 
156X T Norton Calvin's fust, 1 i Our owne ignorance, 
..weaknesse, peiversenesse, and corruption 1644 Milton 
Judem Bitter Wks 1851 IV 338 To enforce the innocent 
and faultles lo enduie the pain and nnseiy of anoiheis per* 
versnes. X74X Richardson Pamela I. 36, 1 am likely to 
suffer in iny Reputation by the Perveiseness and Folly of 
this Giii, 1814 Cary Dantc^ Pmadise xxvn Aigt , The 
peiversenessof man, who place:, his wiIlon,.perishablelnings 
x88o E, White Leit, lielig 60 Corruption brought in,, 
through the interested perverseness of fulbe teachers. 

b. Conti aiiness, adversencss; unfavourableness 
1748 Anson's Voy* 11. in 152 They were, .delayed by the 
perverseness of the winds 1777 Sheridan Sch Scand,, 
Porfiait, By fate’s perverseness, she alone Would doubt our 
truth 

tPerveTSer. Ob^, Also 5 -our, [app orig. 
agent-noun m L.. or AF foim from L, perve? e 
or obs. Y,pervener to perxeit ; in form perveiser 
refeired to Perverse v] One who pei verts, a 
coinipter, pei verier. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Aib ) 90 Not beyng lectors and 
fadeis, but peiiiersours and destroyers of hei sowlys. a 2564 
BreoN Demands Jloly Sciipt, Pref, Such professois, 01 
rather perveisers of the gospel, are like to that son whych 
promised his father to work.., and wrought nothyng at al. 

Perversion (poJVBijbn) [ad. L petveistm- 
ein, n of action f. perverihe to Pervert ; cf F, 
pei'Vtision (idth c. in Littre and Hal2.-Darm.),] 

1 . The action of perverting 01 condition of being 
perverted; Inraing the wiong way; turning aside 
fiom truth or right; diveision to an improper use, 
corruption, distoilion; spec, change to error in 
leligions belief (opp. lo Conversions); Uansf, 
a pen^erted or corrupted form of something, 

1388 \V\CLir Piol 45 If the speche of holi writ seme to 
comaunde perueision of soule it is figuialijfspeche 1563 
Foxr A 4- M, (1583) 1674 Sujfr\agaii\, We seeke not ihy 
bloud but thy conueision Skei\eiden\ Then shall you 
prone my peruersion first before you condemn me. 1619 
Cornwallis Lei, to Digby in Select, Hart, Misc, {1793) 362 
Contra) iwibe, there might be great danger of the infanta's 
perversion. 1622 Bacon Holy War Wks. 1879 I. 528/2 
women to govern men, slaves freemen,.. being total viola- 
tions and perversions of the laws of nature and nations. 
17x3 Durham PhysyPhcol, ir.m, 45 Miraculous Perversions 
Of ihe Course of Nature 1790 Burke Fr, Rev, Wks* V. 
261 The pervetsion of hi'»iory,by those, who, for the same 
nefaiious purposes, have perverted every other part of 
leaining 1B47 Emerson Repr, Swedenborg Wks 

(Bohn) 1 3^1 To what a painful perxerbion had Golhic 
theology arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion 
for evil spirits, 1873 Black Pr, Thule xi. The statement 
was an audacious perversion of ihe truth. X877 Robcrts 
P/andbk, Med (ed^ 3)!. 11 Perversion of the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. 

2 . a. Ceom, The formation of the perverse of 
a figiue; the peiverse itself. 

xS8c Maxwlll Etedi 4 * Magn, II. 415 They are geo- 
metrically alike in all respects, cscept that one is the per 
version of the other, like its image in a looking glass. 1900 
Larmor /Ether Sf Matter 208 The change from a mole 
cule to Us enaiiiiogiaph involves .. perversion of Us orbital 
configuration. 

b. Med, and Snrg, See qiiots. 

1842 Dunglison Med, Lejc„ Perversion one of the four 
modifications of function in disease ; the three others being 
augmentation, diminution, and abolition. The Humorists 
used the term also, to designate disoidei ot morbid change 
in the fluids 1858 Maync Expos, L^jr. 920/1 Diastremma, 
01 disloriion of a pnift: a perversion. iBm AUbuti's SysU 
Med YU ^3 A sensory perversion or defect 

t Perve rsionate, « Obs 7 are, [f. L. per^ 
version ettij or F. or Eng. perversion + -ate^ 2, 
Cf. affecPwiaie, passionate \ Affected with per- 
version; perverted. 

0 *450 Mankind tZ-j in Macro Plays 8 Yf we wyll mortyfye 
owur carnal/ condycyon, Ande owur voluntarye dysyies, 
Jsit euer be pervercionatt 

t Perveraio se, a Ohs rare, [f 'L,pe 7 'vers-us 
+ -09E : perh meant loi *perversuose,'\ Perverse, 



PERVERSITY. 


PERViaiLATE, 


r *450 Uoiikifid 744 m Jlfacto Piays 27 Th>’«!perue»syose 
ingratytude 1 can not rehers 

Perversity (poivS isiti). [a F. prversiti 
(lathc inLittre), ad. L pirverstids, f p7‘vers-us 
Pervebsb flt 3 quality or character of being 
perverse ; = Perverseness 
1528 Rov Rede me (Arb ) 55 He hath falce farises and 
scrybes. .Full offraudesand perversite *549 CoverdalEi 
etc Ef asm. Par TtUtslw 31b, An errourcomrayngeoiielye 
of the frayJenes of man, is lemedxed by one or two warn- 
ynges, but peruetsitie is incurable and made worse by puttyng 
to of remedies *687 Norris To Dr Plot oh Stajforash 
1, What strange Perversity is this of Man 1 When twas a 
Crime to last th’ mlightnmg Tree He could not then Ins 
hand refrain. 1B31 Carlyle Sari Res r iv, It is in this 
peculiarity .. that all these short-comings, over-shootings, 
and multifoim perversities, take iise 1865 Pall Mall G 4 
Oct 2f2 The most flagiant instances of juiatonal perversity 
1871 R Ellis CaitiUns Pref 9 The experiments of the 
Elizabethan waters [in classical metres] by that strange 
perversity which so often dominates hteiatuie, weie as 
decidedly unsuccessful from an accentual, as the modern 
experiments from a quantitative point of view 

Perversive (puivSisiv), a, [f L. jitwers-, 
ppl. stem al perveii^re to Pervert + -ive.] 
tl. Having the quality or tendency of tinning 
awry or distoiting. Ohs, rare, 
a 1693 Urquhart's Rahelais iij# xvxi. 256 A perversive 
Wriness and Convulsion of the Muscles 
2. Having the chaiacter or quality of perverting 
in nature, character, or use. 

18x7 G S Faber Etshi Dissert (1845) I. 73 A Scheme of 
Piteudo-Theology characterised by inculcating a senes of 
perversive and usurpative Messtahships xBx8 m Toon. 
1824 Landor Imag, Com x\i Wks. 1846 I xzS An institu- 
tion perversive of those on which the government of America 
IS constructed *862 Lyttom Sir Story 171 Discourteously 
perversive of the obvious intention of the quotation 

Pervert ^ajvait), v. Also 6 par-, -wert, 
-varfc, [ad. r. pervert^tr = Pr and Sp pet verlir, 
Pg perverter. It. perverteref ad. L perveri~ere to 
turn round or about, turn the wrong way, overturn, 
turn to error or ruin, undo, corrupt ; f Per- a, 3 + 
verthe to tuin* cf convert^ divert^ etc.] 
fl. iram. To turn upside down , to upset, over- 
throw , to subvert, rum, Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Boefit 11. pr i 20 {Carabl Fortune., 
hath ^ruertyd the clernesse and the estat of thi corage 
c *450 Mankind 379 in Mac^o Plays, All \30 menys xull be 
sought, To perverte my condycions, & biynge me to nought. 
*543 JoYE Con/ui Gardiner 9 So setting the carte befoie 
the horse, and. like an vngodly gardener to perueit and 
turne the rotes of his plantes and herbes vpward <:i56o A 
Scon Potfwis (S T S)xxxiv. S35ourplaytis]sonepeiiiertit 
1804 R Cawdrby Table AlMt , Perwert^ ouertniowe, or 
turne up side downe 1655 in Plount Glossogr 
2. To turn aside from its right course, aim, etc 
a To turn aside from justice, nglit order, etc 
1382 Wyclif Deui xxvii 10 Cursid [is he] that perueitith 
doom of comlynge, faderles child, and widewe 1483 Rolls 
oj Par It, VI 2A0/2 The ordre of all politique Rule was per- 
verted 1536 Tinoalk Acts xiii 10 Thou ceasest not to 
peivert the strayght wayes off the lorde x6ao Venner Pia 
Recta {x6so) 297 If we pervert the order of Natme, as to 
sleep in the day and wake in the night 1650 Bulwkr 
Anthropomet 254 The Symetry whereof being causally 
[? casually] or purposely perverted. *783 Pott Chtruig 
IVks II 76 The peristaltic motion of the whole canal is 
di5»turbed or perverted 1868 Freeman No?m, Conq (1877) 
II viu 127 They pei verted the course of justice 
1) To turn fiom the proper use, purpose, or 
meaning; to misapply, mibconstrue, wrest the 
purport of 

c *386 Chaucer Melib 7 223 If thou do hem bountee they 
wol peiuerten it in to wikkednesse X413 Pilgr, Soule 
(Ca\ton)ii Aim (1859)49 They perueityn hooly Sciiptuie 
toy fals vnderstandynge iS4a-S Brinklow Lament (1B74) 86 
The Supper of the Lorde is perueited and not vsed aftei 
Chnstes institucion. 1593 wasiib Christ's T, 83 They 
perueit foundations, and will not bestow the Bequeatheis 
ireealmes 1630 Pbynne Auii-Armin 118 It perueits, it 
disanulls the very senes, and substance of the Scripture. 
1700 Dryden Pref, Fables Wks. (Globe) 506 He has per- 
verted my meaning by his glosses X849 Cobdkn Speeches 
0 what I stated with lefeience to the great mass of the 
French people last year was pei verted 
t c. To turn, divert Ohs, rare'^'^, 

1611 Shaks Cyuib ii iv 151 Let’s follovvhim, and peiuert 
the present wrath He hath against himselfe, 
d. intr, ioToeJl, To become per vei ted. rare, 
Quarles 1 1 /Blessings unus’d peivert into 
a Wast, As well as Suifeits. 

3 irarzs. To turn (a pei son, the mmd, etc,) 
away from right opinion or action ; to lead astray; 
to corrupt, 

Cis7i Sc Leg Saints \h (Agi/es) 237 Hir .pat I>is wich- 
craftehas done, & perueitis thocht and wil Of al bat tieuiht 
gilRshii til C13B0 WycusScI IVhs H stSpei witen not 
now many men ben peivertid bi ]?ei loie £1440 York 
Myst XXVI 113 He perveitis cure pepull 1593 in Ellis 
Ong Lett Ser. ii III 172 Seminane Piiests, Jhesuits 
sent hither to pervertsitchasaredutiefull and wellinclyned 
1667 Milton P L ts. 3 How He [Satan] in the Serpent bad 

S erverted Eve, Her Husband shee 17x0 SirrLr Tatler 
To III Fa A Mind that is not pei veited and depraved by 
wrong Notions 18^9 Mill Liberty 11, When we forbid bad 
mm to pervert society by the propagation of opinions 
which we regard as false and pernicious. 

b. ^ec. To turn (any one) aside from a right 
to a false or erroneous religious belief or system 
(i.e. to what the speakei or writer holds to be such). 


13 , .S' Efkenwolde 10 in Horstm Alteugl Leg (18B1) 
266 toe Saxones peruertyd alle jjs pepul i?at m 
dwelhde 1480 Caxton Chron Eng. iv, (1520) 38 b/2 He 
was per veited by the heiesy of the Arien*? 1579 W 
Wilkinson Confut Famtlye of Lotte, Bnef Descr^To 
peruert and turne fiom the truth xii godly Christians which 
were martyred x666 E Mountagu in \2th Rep Hist 
MS^ Comm App v 8 If the young Lord was a strict and 
a grounded Papist there was some danger my Lady Doiothy 
might bee pei verted 1770! R Forster ti ICatm'sTrav, 
N Amer (1772) II 106 It seems that they have been rather 
perverted than conveited 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng vi II 
87 Walker with some fellows and undeigraduateh whom 
he had perveited, heaid mass daily in his own apartments. 

o. tnir To turn aside fiom the light course, to 
become a peivert. 

X3B7-8 T UsK Test Love i ix, (Skeat) 1 127 So that in 
nolhinge thy kynde from his wil decline) ne fiom his nobley 
perverte 14, m Lett Marg, Anjou Bp BeeKtngton 
(Camden) 167 Then I wente to Rome, and fiom Rome to 
Rodes, and I perveited to the Sowden in feytho 1890 
Ginphic II Oct 420/3, 1593, the year when Hemy perveited 
to Roman Cathohcism 

4 Geozn tram. To reveise the right and left 
directions of; to foim the perverse of (see Per- 
verse sh ). 

xgoo Larmob Miher ^ Matter 209 Enantiomorphy [of 
a molecule] reverses the signs of all its electrons and pei- 
vuts their relative position. 

Hence Perve'rting vhl sh and ppl, a 

cxjjBo WvcLiF IP 7 is (1880) 386 Perueicynge of goddis 
ordynance 1533 Tindale ^nppei of LwrfWks (1573)460 
A great tunne full of Moies mischief and peinicious pei- 
uertyng of Gods holy worde 1665 Boyle Oteas Rejl w 
xn (184B) 241 Of so peivertingaNatme, is so highaStation 
x68p Hickfringill Mcroz 33 The Converting of a Tuik has 
a better Reward than the pei verting of one that is a Christian 
aheady 1712 Phideaox Dtieci Ch to at dens (ed 4) 22 A 
perverting of the Statute. 

tPerve*rt, a Ohs, pshoitened fiom per-^ 
vetied' cf. Convert ds.] Perverted, peiveise; 
wicked. 

<7x470 Harding XLVir v (Ashm. MS 34), Brytons 

. Afore Jiat were paynims and also perveite CZ500 
Lancelot i47t Fore thow to gode was frawarl and perwert 
1512 Act Hen P7//, c. 19 Preamble^ Abydy ng in his 
seid mdurat & pervart opynyons. X549-62 Sternhold 8c H 
Ps Axviii 3 Repute me not among the soit Of wicked and 

E eruert. <7x550 R. Wevfr Lush Jieoentns Bj, God which 
ath geuen me the knowledge To know liis doctrine from 
the false and peruarte 

Pervert (p§ ivsit), sh [app absolute use of 
piec., with shifted stress • cf. Convert One 
who has been perverted, one who has forsaken 
a doctiine or system regaided as true foi one 
esteemed false; an apostate 
1661 Blount Glossogr (ed 2), Pervert^ one that is turned 
from good to evil , as Convert is the contrary 17x6 M. 
Davies A then But II, 316 A Popish perveit and a 
Protestant conveit are, indeed, two different provisionals 
184s De Quinccy Coleridge Opium Wks 1862 XI 95 
Relapsing perveits (such is the modern slang) x86o 
Thackeray Round, Papeis i (1863) 4 That notorious ‘per- 
vert* Henry of Navarre and France 1879 Farbak 6t, Paul 
I, 329 'I'hat this audacious pei vet t [Paul] should not only 
preach, but pteach to the heathen filled them with lage 

Perverted (pa ivsaied) , ppl, a [f Pervert v 
-h -ED 1.] Turned from the right way, from the 
propel use, from truth to error, etc , wicked , dis- 
torted, misapplied. 

1667 Milt on P, L, xil 547 To dissohe Satan with his pei- 
veited Woild. 1728 Young Love Fame vi, But own I must, 
in this perveited age, Who most deserve, can’t always most 
engage 1844 W H. Mill Serm Tempt, Christ v 113 
That perverted self consrtousness which constitutes pride. 
2866 Rogers Agnc 4 Prices J. xxix. 693 Exhibitions of 
perverted intellectual activity 
Hence Pearue'rtedly adv , Perve xtedness. 

18x6 G S, Faber Ong, Pagan Idol, I 6r The idolatry . 
was nil bot rowed *'pervertedly from the Israelites z86o 
Pusey Min,Proph, 374 All peivertedly uiiilale Thee, who 
remove far fioin Thee 1828 — Ihst Euq r p iv, 
The shallowness and *peivertedness of [suchl cnqinnes 
1881 M A, Lewis 7 ivo Pietiy G I 209 bufTenng from 
the pude of intellect and from voluntruy pei veilcdness 

Perverter (psrva'itaj). [f Pervert v, + -er ^.] 
One who peiverts, 01 turns from light to wrong , 
one who misinterpiels or corrupts. ‘ 

1546 Langley Pol Veig. De Invent, vii 1, 131 The deuiL ' 
perueiter of all good thinges. 1648 Jenkym Blind Guide x 
«« ® penerter 1779-81 Johnson L, /’, Pope 

Wks, IV. 98 Peiveiters of epistolaiy integrity 1807 G 
Ch aimers Caledonia I 11 vi 302 This story is retold by ' 
Buchanan, and by the otbei pen alters of the Scottish , 
history 1889 Doyle Mtcah Clarle xvui 175 The crown 
w^ch be had wi esled. from the Popish pwverter 

PervertiWe (psavSatib'l), a, [f. L. type 
^pefvetttbihsy f. pe^^veriere (see -ble) : cf, obs, F. 
pervertible ( 1 6lh c. ) ] Capnbl e of being per\ ertccl . 

CoTGR , Corrontpablci coiiumpable, corruptible, per- 
uer table, depiauable x65x Davlnant Gomfiheri Pref, 
(1073) 15 Aimies, if they were not perveitible by Faction, 
>et me to ComnioinveaUhs like Kings I'hjsitwns to poor I 
Patients, xyxx Suaiilsb Chaim ^ Moralists \ m. The , 
^^pravity of Minds, dependent on such pervei able Organs 
xoWhRYcc Amer Comimv 11. in Ixiv 473 New immigrants 
politically incompetent, and therefore easiiy peivertible. 

Hence Bervertitol lity, capabUity of being per- 
verted; PerveTtitolyrrr/zijinaperverliblemanner. 1 

1850 Robertson Serm Ser iv, xiii, TJiat part of liuman 
pervertibility is an awful f^t and mystery 1642 Ammadi^ 
on Obse7Y>aio>'5 No*es 4 The Paihament is the Vnuersall 1 
uneinng and unperv ertibly just bodj of the Kuiudonit. 


Perve*rtive, a, rase, [f. Pervert v, + -ive ] 
=: Perversive 2 

1901 H M«Intosh Is Christ infallible^ etc (1902) 153 Their 
whole conception . is based upon a false and peivertive sub- 
jectivity 

t ]Perv6'i:tii6SS. Ohs [f Pervert a -{• 
-NESS.] The quality of being perveit , iieiversity. 

158X Marbeck Bk if Notes 49 i Not y‘ iheie is anie 
fiowardnesse or peiuertnesse in God 

t Perve'stigate, v, Obs [f, L. po-vestlgcu-, 
ppl. stem of pervestfghe to liace out, f 1*er- 2 + 
vesltgme to tiack, tiace] tians To liace out, 
investigate diligently, to find out by reseat ch. 

i 5 ro W. Foltcingham Aiiof Siim>cy\, 111 4 It would be 
also peiuestigaled whethei it (tliL soil] be light, loose, sofie, 
fatt. thdy Obseruation to pLiucsUgate the Piegname 
whexewilhtlioKarthifciinboweljcd R tr*M* i /»; » 
iiL X39/1 to seek out, i' .. v 1 1. ,\\ 

tPervestigation. Ohs. [ad L, pez-vestlRd- 
itdn-em^ noun of action from perz>€stTgui e : see 
prec.] The action of * pel vesbgaling’; diligent 
lesearch 01 investigation 

i6xo W Folkincham Ait of Swvey i. m 44 The per- 
uestigation of the seciets of Aguciiltme. *638 Cun linou, 
Rehg Plot 1 u § ss 74 The pervcstig'itioii of the tiue 
and gonuine Text *7x5 tr Panciteilus' Rerum Mem, II, 
XVII. 380 In the peivcstigalioii of this cuiioiis Theory, 
t !Pe*rviablei Obs laic [f. raie L. 
vid-7e (f. 1 *ER- 1 + vm way) + -ble ] Capable of 
being passed thioiigh , pervious 
16x0 W Folkincham Art of Siirrey i vi 13 For woods, 
how petumblc, how pcnuir.'iblt, how cnturlaccd, as Timbci 
with Tuisell, Coppice, 01 vnderwood 

i Pe'rvial, a Obs, lare, [f. L, penn-ns (see 
Pervious) + -al] Pervious, hence, easily seen 
through, clear. 

XS95 Chapman Ovid's Banquet Ded,, That Pocste should 
be as pcrvial as oratoiy, and plainness her spec lal otiiaiucnt, 
weie the plain way to bai baiisni c i6xx — Iliad xiv Conuii. 
199 Yet all permall enougli (you may well say) when ‘.luh 
a one as 1 comprehend thtin 
Hence fPe’rvially mfzi Ohs ^ clearly 
<7 r6xt Chapman Iliad 11 Conitii 34 *STncc a man may per- 
uially (01 as he passeth) disccrne all that is to be \tidvi- 
slooil Ibid, xiii. 1S7 Imagining his vnderslandiug Ri adeiN 
eyes more sharpe, then not to see peiuiall> thiuugh iIiljii. 

Perviance, -aunce. obs. forms ot i^uHVEYANCM. 
fPe'rviatei 2^. Obs, [f. 

(see Pervious) + -ate » ] iians. To make a way 
through ; to penetrate, perforate* 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 392 [Galls] nodose, solid 
and pcrviated with no holes 

Pervicacious (pnivik<?**j3s), a. Now rate, 
[f. L. pervicaxt -cac-ezn stubborn, heaclslroiig (f. 
root pervtc- of per'vimhe to carry one’s iioiiit, 
maintain one’s opinion, f. PER- i + vincOe to 
conquer, pievail against) + -lous.] Very obslinalc 
or stubborn; headstt ong, wilful ; refractory, 

1633 Ames Agst Ccrem 11 93 PcixiLatious contending, 
withoutreason and measure. 1672 11 Siuiun yustij lUitUi 
War 66 The Dutch, grew more jierMcacious m oiiimsitiuti 
to His Majesties OifiCLis 1748 UictiAKi>soNC/iv//\x<»ii8it) 

I 167 One of the most peivicaiious joung cieatuies that 
ever was heard of. 1853 J Cayuy Las AlJorjas II. 
174 The pursuit of perviLacious donkeys who diverged nito 
the green bailey, 

Hence Penrica’ciously adv. ; Pervica’cions- 
ness. 

*650 Charlfton Paradoxes 83 The phansy of an Animal 
pervicaciously surviving death, is tmprcsied not orudy upon 
the blood . but also [etc ] 169a Blstli y Beyle Lcct, vi, 
But if God hath actually created those tntelltgem substances 
. ’tis peivicaciousness to deny th.Tt he cnated iii.ittcr .dso. 
X822 T Taylor Apuleius, Golden Ass ir, xx 35 This uum 
lieing confused by the pervicaciousnLss of alt wtio 
weie looking at him. 

Pervicacity (poivikre siti). Now fare. [f. 
L. pcmcac-em (,sce prec.) + -tty ; cf. late f* pern- 
edetlds {Gloss IVnlox ) for ancient 1 ., periuntdai 
see next.] TJie quality or stale of kdiig pcrvica- 
cious; obstinacy; uilfulncss 
1604 Parsons 37dpi 'Three Conzu 9. Pnq, 175 Was lu‘Pre 
cimstaiicy or pei tiii.acitj , pcrseuciarue 01 imi uu 41 it> i6fik> 

II Mori M^st itodl v 11, i\, Which i.(>iis(.uu.y <4 theus hu 
calls .V luJUxthltm obdinationem, l*trvi. 
cacity and infltsihlc Obstmarj Z8XS-9 Mps. .Skinuouh 
Lady of Manor III w 178 , 1 never touhl .ufotmt..fMr dm 
stiarige pervicacity ut lus liumout in lejct Ung t v<iy kind of 
refmcniLnt 1837 C Huir Stl/Jorrriiti,*n L 1,^7 J strj 
man liy patieni e and pciMuvIl^ mu) fiaim* IiuiimIi iiitif 
h^Ctualij to ubat he pleases. 

t Pervicacy jvikasi). Ohs, [ail. I. /< / rv- 
edaa steaclfastne&s, stubbornness, obstinacy, It 
pcrvicaaa, f. L pctTutloew see PtiiviCAiTuCh ] 
« Pervicacity (licmg the earlier wotd). 

*537 Ckomwili m Akrriman Life Lett, ll, 87 
This imncLly giiodiies, iiiy^ht bane l•rought that desperat 
icbell Irotu his so slourdy iii du c, bl^iidius aiid tvicacu’ 
x6xo HutLAM> Camdtns Brit n. 147 la.! i Ills pvevi h 
purvKarystiutildlitf iiuircaniimoti'tnkindbtl. x/xx lu udh 
Rep I/til JLSS. Comm App. v m Pbai.j and hi. 
i^ople of f4t.dly }m><.U foi ilitir perviuii). 2748 

KiciisRijMiN t laiim n VI 3x If \uu persist m jutt* per- 
viC4^, Shall I Ia* .t {Kidmit Misx fur this wurdSf 
t Pervi gUate, v. Obs. rare-*. £f. ppL »trm 
of L. pcrmgilart to remain awake, watcb all mgbt, 
f Per- I + vzgtldre to watch ] 

*623 CocKfcBAM, Pcmtgiiale^ to wsuch. 
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So t Pervigila’tion Obs [L. pervigildiio], a 
watching thiotigli the night, keeping of vigiU 
1623 CocKERAM Pirvtp.laUony a watching 1721 Bailey 

Pervmcle,-vink(e,-kle,obs. ff. Periwinkle 
P ervious (pauvias), [f. L, pervt-tts that 
has a way or passage through (f. Per- i + ma way) 
+ -ous ; m It, ^ervio.'l 

1 . Allowing of passage through; passable; 
affording passage or entrance ; lying open ( 4 ?). 

A 1631 Donne Obse^ Ld Harrington's Bro 6 If looking 
up to God ; or down to us, Thou ilnde that any way is pet* 
vious, 'Xwixt heav’n and earth. i6sg Stanley H/st Philos* 
XI. (1701) 466/2 Evciy Country is pet vious to a wise Man , 
lor the whole World is the Country of a wise Soul X725 
Pops Odyss iv 1056 The bolted Valves aie pervious to her 
flight 1781 Girqon Pul* «$■ F, Iviil (1869} 111 So large 
a ciicuit must have yielded many pervious points 1859 
Masson Bnt Novelists lu. 172 A time when the Highlands 
weie much less pei vious to Lowland tourists. 

b £Sj^ Allowing of passage thiough its sub- 
stance; pcimcable. 

2627 May Lucan iv C1631) 5 Mahe the strooke earth to 
deluge pervious x66x Boyll Exaiuen iil (1682) 24 Glass 
also IS pel VIOUS to tiic Air 1779 Cowpfr Pineapple Bee 
TO 1 he frame was light, And only pervious to the light. 
1807 Vancouver A^itc Devon (1813) 22 A coaise argilla- 
ceous giavel, pervious to water *871 Tyndall Fiagm 6c 
(1879) I. 11. 40 Mclloni .. found crystals of sulphur to be 
highly pervious to ladianL lieat. 

c. Jid"* {a) That can be penetrated by the mental 
sight; hilly intelligible, ‘transparent’, {b) Of a 
person or the mmd . Accessible to influence 01 
aignmeiit. 

a 2614 Donne BioBavarot (1644) 98 In exposition of places 
of Scripture, which he alwmcs makes so liquid, and per- 
vious 1684 T, BuKNEr 7Vi Eaitk i 307 Secs all things 
from Lop to bottom, as pet vious and transpaient 1867 
Emi rson etc Wks (Bohn) HI 480 1 he solid, 

solid universe Is pervious to Love. 1902 Scotsman ij 
Jan 4/6 The Boer niind. .pervious to reason and the logic 
of facts 

d. Ztfol* and BaL Open, patent, patiilons ; 
opposed to xmptrtnms 

x8o6 Galpine Blit BoU 14* Primula Cor throat per- 
vious, tube cylindrical, 1874 Coues Birds N IK 373 1 he 
nostrils are veiy large and pervious, whereas those of the 
true Vultures aie separated by an impervious septum. 

2. Having the quality of passing through, iiene- 
trating, or permeating; pervasive Now xaie 

2684 Lontempl SU Man 11 v (1699) 180 T hey [bodies of 
saiiUsl h.ive .111 agiiity to move fiom place to ])laco, like 
light, to have their wiy flee and pervious thiough all 
places, and can pencil alo wheresoiver they please- *718 
Prior Solomon iii. 622 What is ihis little agile, pervious 
Fire, 1 hib flutl ring inolion, which we call the mind i a 1849 
II. Cui LKiD&r Pocnisii8so) II 34 f liis uioital clay Abolish d 
quite, 01 blent with pervious nii 

Pe’rviousness. [f. prec. + -npss.] The 
quality of being pervious ; penetrability. 

i66g IIoluer JSlefu, Speech 78 The Italians ..make the 
Occluse AppuUe, especially the Gingival, softer tlmn we do, 
giving a little of perviousness 2672 Boyle Disc Pennotts- 
ness Glass Exp 121, The pei viousness we above observed in 
glass 1B71 Tyndall Fragin Sc (1879) I. lu, 88 On account 
of Its extreme pervlousne^s to the visible rays x88a — 
in Longman's Mag 1 , 39 The very meaning of tianspareniy 
lb pet viousness to the luminous rays 
Pervise, obs. foiiu of PAima. 

[Pervise v , editorial and dictionary error for 
pexuisCf Pbbuse. 

*849 ^l Poper 18 May m BiadfoxVs IKks (Parker Soc) 
II 369 Clare Hall, the state whereof these two days we have 
flloiouRhly peivised iorig MS perused] 1577 Umv* 
Niik Stoil* (1839) r6^ 'J heir haill traveils and work .sould 
be revysit and pervyslt {MS* pcrvisit^peruisit, perused] be 
some brethren.] 

Pervu*lgat6| v, rare* [f. ppl. stem of h*per- 
vutgdie^ f. Ita- 2 + vuigdre to make known.] 
Dans To make public, make known. 

1586 Fprne Blaz Genirie Ep Ded , I did pervulgate the 
same treatise vnto some of my familiars and acquaintance 
Hence Pervulara’tioa, the action of making 
public; adverlibement iare* 

X832 I Taylor Saint day Even (1833) 79 Ecligious pun- 
ciptcs undergo a far more extended pervul^tion than those 
of any secular science. 

Perwanali, -wanna, etc , var. Puewannah. 
Perwick(e, -wig-, -wyke, obs (T Periwig. 
Perwlnokle, -winkle, -wynole, -wynke, 
obs. IT. Periwinkle i, K 
Pery, -e, obs. ff. Perbie, Perry Pirrib 
t Peryng,^//. a* Obs. [f. pere. Pear v + -ing 2.] 
Appearing. 

X562 'I URNi R Ileilal ii M lY, A stalk half a cubit hyghe,, 
about the wliiche com furthe certayn furth peryng thynges 
.. which looke toward the roote [Lbidt V® thynges that 
appere out in y** stalk m Horminum look downwarde.] 
Peryngall, variant of Paregal Obs* 

Peryr, variant of Pebeb Obs.j pear-tree. 
Peryshing, obs. form of PARiaiiEN, 

Perysshe, obs. form of Peri.sh, Piebob. 
Perywig, Perywinkle, etc, obs forms of 
Periwig, Periwinkle. 

II Pes (pfz). PI* pedes (pe*dJz). [The L. word 
pds foot, used technically in Comparative Anatomy, 
Hotany, etc.] 

1 . Cawp* AnaU The terminal segment of the 
VoL, VII. 


hind limb of a vertebrate animal, corresponding 
to the human foot. Opposed to Manus hand, 
applied to the corresponding part of the foie limb, 
1842 Dunguson Med Lex*^ Pes the inferior extiemity of 
the abdominal member 1875 Huxley & Martin Eleut* 
Biol, (1877) Thickenings, or callosities, of the integu- 
ment, however, occur beneath the joints of the digits, both 
in the peb and the manus 

2 Bot A footlike part or organ; a base of 
support ; a peduncle 

3 . Bros„ A name for each of the two quatrains 
forming the first part of a sonnet. 

x88o Macin* Mag* No 253. 46 The sonnet we find that 
its volta occurs after the eighth line, that it has two pedes 
of four lines each, and a cauda of six. 

Pes, obs. form of Peace, Pease, Piece 
tPe'sable, a* Obs* rare [a OF pesable, f, 
pcser to weigh, Pefse . see -able J Capable of being 
weighed; in quot , Weighed ; evenly balanced 
c 1400 ti. Sicieia Secret , Gov Lordsh 93 And a pesable 
right [L. tnsticia pondet aiai and mesuryd 3'S, to byholde 
vpon statys by he 4»elf vndorslondyng. 
llPesade (p^zad). \^*pesadei altered (under 
influence of peser to poise) from earlier posade 
(1579 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad It. posata, lit ‘pause, 
resting posate * aresls which a horse doth make 
m aduancing his forepart* (Flono 1598), f. posare 
to Pause, rest ] (See quot ) 

X7z7'-4i CiiAMRCRS Cycl , Posade* or Pesate^ in the manage, 
that action taught a horse, wherein he rises with lus foie 
feet, and bends them up to his body, without stirring the 
hind feet The Pesade is the flrst lesson taught a horse, m 
order to bung him to curvetts, &c 
Pesage, variant of Peisaqe Obs* 

II Pesame (pe’sam^). Obs* [Sp. phrase pesa 
me ^it grieves me*, hence as sb. ‘ a compliment of 
condolence*,] An expicssion of condolence: in 
phiase to give or recewe the pesame* 

1676 Ladv Fansiiawc Mem (1830) 225 , 1 waited upon the 
Queen to give her Majesty pesame of the King's death 
1678 Phillips (ed 4), yVxa/w (Sp ), a word often used by 
Tiavel!ers,and to give one the Pesame, is to condole witn 
aiw one for his loss, or sonow. 

Pesan, -ane, obs. vaiiant of Pisanb. 
t Pesant. Obs rare, [a. F. pesant (i ilh c. in 
LiUrd) , pr. pple. of peser to weigh, Peise ; also as 
sb ‘ weight ’. Cf Peisant a ] 

1 , The amount that a thing weighs , weight. 

c 1500 Mchisim XXL 142 , 1 shaft gyue hym hys pesaunnt 
01 weyglit of sylucr ILtd xxxvii. 300 A I gaf you to eyther 
of vs your pesaunt or weyght of fyn gold 

2 . ?Name of a com or weight. (Or ? Bezant.) 
1^77 Hcllowis Gueuara’s Chton x, 35 That he should 

gme 100000 pesants of goide IPesaides tie oto] to paye the 
arraie, 

Pesant, obs. f. Peasant ; var Peisant a* Obs. 
tPesanteur, -ture. Obs rare* [a, F. 
pesajjteur (i2lh c. in Liltie), f. pesant ' see prec ] 
Heaviness, weight 

X480 Caxton Ovid's Met xtv. xii, For the weighte k 
pesanteur of the fi uyt X689 G Harvsv Curing Dss hy 
E^eci vui. 6x The pesanture of a Stone of compass 
Pesaimt, var. Teisant Obs* , obs f. Peasant. 
Fesaytie, obs. variant ofPiSANE. 

Pescod, -code, -oodde, obs, ff. Peasecod. 
Pese, obs. f. Peace, Pease, Piece sh* and v * ; 
var. Peise, Pece Obs* Pesen, obs, var. Pisane ; 
obs. pi. of Pease. Pesent, obs. f. Peasant. 

(I Peseta ta), [Sp , dim of pesa weight , 
cf. peso Spanish dollar.] A modern Spanish silver 
com, equivalent to the French fianc and Italian 
lira ; now (since Ocl, 1868) the unit of value in 
Spain. It is divided into 100 centimos. 

x8xi P Kplly Camhsi II 188 Silver Coins. Spain.. 
Mexican Feceta (1774) [Value in Sterling] xs* otd* Peceta 
Provincial of two Reals of new plate (1775) ox xod, i860 
All Year Round No. 45. 445 The honest bwgher who 
climbed up fiom penuiy to affluence by mamvedis and 
pesetas at a time xSBa Bithlll Coitnimg-ho* Diet (1893) 
223 The peseta of Peru is also i of the silver sol, and equal 
to the French franc 1893 1 . B Foreman Trip to Spam 
55 We have each to pay a peseta {tod) for a cup of coffee, 
llPeshcUSh,-kasi(p?Jkpj) E Ind* Foims 
7 pish', piscash, 7-8 pishoush, 8 peiscush, 8- 
pesheush, 9 paish-, pesoush, peshkash, pesh- 

keah [Pers. pSshhash first drawn, fiist 

fruits, tribute, f pesh before, m front + hash draw- 
ing.] An offering; a present; tribute, quit-rent, fine. 

x«34 Sir T, Herbert Trav* 156 The Sultans and Chans 
bestow Pishcashes, or gifts one on another 1753 Hanway 
Trav (1762) II XIV, vii, 371 A peiscush, or present from an 
inferior to a superior, x^ Wellington in Gurw Disp* 
(1844) H. 1159 The payment of the pesheush and the 
pensions due at Hyderabad. x8xx Kirkpatrick Jrppoa's 
Lett* 9 The Paishcush, or tribute, which he was bound to 
pay to the Government of Poonah 1844 H H. Wilson 
Bnt. India II 11. xi 491 A peshkash, or tribute, of seven 
lakhs of rupees a year had hitherto been paid to the Ni^om 
bythe Company, for the northern Circais 
Feshe, obs. form of Peach. 
llPeduto (pSji'bi), Peshitta (p^jllita), a. 
and sd. Also 8^ Pesoluto, 9 FesMtto. [Syriac 
fshTfi, -ta, fshma, -ta, ‘the 


Simple’ or ‘Plain’.] The name given to the 
principal version of the Old and New Testaments 
in the ancient Syriac tongue, sometimes styled the 
Syriac Vulgate 

I he two Syriac forms are respectively masc. and fern of 
the adj in the emphatic state, the latter agieeing with 
mappaqtA* db, ‘version (The final d and d represent the 
same vowel in Eastern and Western Synac pronunciation 
respecUvely ) So far as is known the name appears fiist in 
Moses Bar Kepha, 813-903 The date of the Peshito has 
been variously put , the prevalent opinion is that the trans- 
lation of the O T was made from Hebrew at an early date, 
and that the Peshito N T, was a revision 01 recension made 
eaily in the sthc, of a translation going back, in part at 
least, to the 2nd c, earlier forms of which ate preserved m 
the Sinaitic and Curetonian MSS Later versions, more 
vet bally rendeiing the Gieek, weie the Philoxenian and 
Heraclean. 

1793 H Marsh tr MichaelU Tntrod N T II \ s It is 
calletl by the byiians Peshito. that is the hteial. 1821 
U H. Horne Cnt 6tudy Holy Script H 192 The 
most celebiated of them is the Peschito or Literal (versio 
Simplex) 1842 Penny Cycl XXIII. 477/a The Peshito 
{literal) Version, also called ‘The Old Synac Version*, is 
one of the most ancient and valuable tianslations of the 
Bible 1903 P C- Burkitt in Encycl* Btbl sooi/x To 
Rabbnla is due both the publication of the Peshitta and the 
suppiession of the Diatessoron Ibid, 5025/1 In the OT. 
the Synac Vulgate, commonly called Peshitta, is a transla- 
tion made direct from the Hebrew, i^Ai/ienasmn 22 Oct. 
543/3 It seems to he cerium that the Synac Vulgate, known 
by the name of Peshitta, dates, so far as the New Testament 
is conceined, from the earlier part of the fifth century, and 
that Rabbuln, Bishop of Edessa from 41 z to 435, is mainly 
responsible for ns redaction. 

llPeakwa (p^'/wa). Forms: 7 peshua, 8 
paish-, 9 peish.-, peesli-, pesh.wa(li. [Pers, 
peshwd chief.] The appellation of the chief 
minister of theMahratta princes (from ^ 1660), who 
made himself m 1749 the hereditary sovereign of 
the Mahratta state. 

The ounces descended from Su*ailhecatn.eroisfainianis^ 
the administration being in the hands of the peshwa; in 
X749 the holder of the oflice, BalajT BishenUth. seized the 
sovereignty and, without changing his offlcial title, made it 
hereditary in his family. In x8r8 his descendant Bajerow 
suirendeied his power to the British, and the government of 
the Peshwa came to an end 

1698 Fk\cr Acc JS India <$■ P, 79 The English have 
audience of Sevaji He referred our Business to Moro 
Pundit his Peshua, or Chancelloiir, to examine our Articles. 
X782 Ann* Rig, 5 Assuming no other title ot chaiacter 
than that of Paishwa, or prime minister 1804 Castle- 
REACH in Owen Wellesley's Deep* 254 It appears hope- 
less to attempt to govern the Mahratta empire through 
a feeble and perhaps disaffected Feishwn. 1841 Macaulay 
Ess , W* Hastings (r 887) 653 The Mahra Ita states acknow- 
ledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacyof the heir 
of bevajee, a i oijainiani* and of his Peshwa, or mayor of 
the palace, a great hereditary magistrate x86a Beveridge 
/list. India 11 v, V, 399 1 he object of contest was the offlee 
of peishwa—in other words, the sovereign power 
Hence Pe'BhwaBlilpi the office or rule of a 
peshvsa. 

178a Ann Fee* S From this change, the empire of the 
Ram-Raj'ih has been distinguished only by the appellation 
of the Paishwaship, or otherwise the government of Poonah 
1883 Encycl Brit* XV. 291 Hie first collision with the 
En^b . arose fi om a disputed succession to the peshwaship. 
fjPeskan. Obs A French spelling of Pekan 
1773 Hist* Bnt Dom* in N Amer* 215 Other furs .mar. 
tins, sables ; . . peskans, or wild cats , and musk-rats. 
Peske, obs. form of Peach. 

Pesll^ (pe'ski), a* U.S. colUq* [Origin un- 
certain. (It has been conjectured to be an altera- 
tion of *pesty, f. pest plague, winch suits the 
sense exactly.)] * Plaguy’, ^confounded*; annoying, 
disagreeable, hatefnl, abominable. 

a iRfS Downing May-day New ^0^-636 (Bartlett), 1 found 
[looking for houses] a pesky sight worse job than I ex- 
pected 1859 W P. Tomlinson Kansas in 1858, 207 At 
Fort Scott the ruffians have a large telescope, to prevent 
^emselves from being surprised by the pesky ‘abolitionists'. 
1878 Mrs Stowc PoganveP* xxiv 2x4 'Taint nothin' but 
one o' these 'ere pesky spung colds she's got X885 G. 
Allen Babylon 1, T'o cuff him about the bead for his pesky 
idleness, [in Eng* Dial* Diet* from Oxf and Bucks., etc , 
but app only on the authority of late 19th c. novelists; not 
in any of the dialect glossaries ] 
hy, ns adv. *= Peskily ; * plaguy*. 

*845 S Judd Margaret 305 (Bartlett) So pesky slow, we 
sban t get thiough to night 1855 Hali burton Nat, ^ 
Hum Nat* II ti 64 Don't be so pesky starch. 

Hence Pe'skllytriA; , 'plagmly’, ^confoundedly'. 
183s Haliburton Clochft* (1862) 6< He looked so peskily 
vexed. 1855 — Nat h- Hum Nat, 1 v. 153 When a feller js 
sqpebkilly sleejw tus 1 be 

Pesle mesle, obs form of Pell-mell* 

1} Peso (pf itd). Also 6 peaso, 7 peso. [Sp. 
peso weight, a certain weight of precious metal, 
a coin of this weight L. peiisuin . see Peise rd,] 
The name of a coin, either of gold {peso de ord) or 
silver {peso de plaia), formerly current in Spain 
and its colonies ; now, of a standard silver com »= 

5 francs or 3r. Ii 4 fl?.,usedin most of the S. American 
republics The Mexican silver peso - 6 43 francs, 
or 41. IS known as the Mexican dollar* 

1555 Eden Decades By Those pieces of goide which they 
caule Pesos or jgolden Castellans Ibid* X45 The weyght of 
eight thousand Pesos* 1595 Drake's Vey* (HakL Soc.) xa 
The whole , .was yielded unto them for twenty-four thousand 



PESON. 


PESPEBi 


peasosj five shillings and sixpence a peecej to be payde in 


followed the Spanish method of computing by pesM, 1850 
Prescott jPm# II iv, 86 On some days articles of the value 
of thuty 01 forty thousand ^esos dc oro were brought in, 
and occasionally of the value of fifty or even sixty thousand 
^sos, J90X Scotsman 11 Sept 5/8 Colombia s financial 
straits are extreme, and the paper peso is worth less than 
three cents in gold. 

•j^Peson. Obs. rare [a F ^eson, a balance 
‘V^eight on a spindle, the balance knob on the end 
of a balance, a weighing instrument with fixed 
counterpoise and movable fulcrum 5 deriv. of OF. 
^eis ,~Rom. L, ^ensttm weight.] A kind of 
weighing-machine see quot 1847, and cf. AuNCBif 
1459 Pasiati Left. I 474 In primis, a peson of gold, it 
faylethv balles, weiyng xxuj uncesgold x847;-78 Halli- 
wcLt, PesoH^ an instrument m the form, of a staff, with balls 
or crockets, used for weighing before scales were employed. 
Peson, -e, obs ^,pasen^ pi of Pease. 

Pess. Obs. exc. dial, [benvation obscure; cf. 
Pass 2, and Pabsock J A hassock or cushion 
to lest the feet on, or to kneel on, esp. in church. 

157S Gamin Gttrioni. 111, My gammer sat ner downe on 
her pes & bad me reach thy hreches 1623-4 ia Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (x886) II. g6 Sixe pesses for the Chappell 
0x4 1633 Awes Agsf Cerem rr i8a A pesse, hassok, or 

cushin may be called holy, because it is used to kneel upon, 
W02-3 in Willis [as abovcl an Mats and pesses in the 
Cbappel. axSxs Foitsy yoc, E. Angltay Pesst a hassock to 
kneel on at church 

PesB, obs. Sc. t Pacet^.S, Paschj obs f. Pease, 
Piece Peasant* variant of Peisant Obs. 
Peasavy (pc sari), [ad, med.L. ^ssdritm, f. 
L. pes$~iwi^ -uSf a, Gr irefftros (pi. waa, as if from 
TTtarabv)^ an oval stone used in playing a game 
like diaughts ; hence, a medicated plug, as here ] , 

f 1 , Med. A medicated plug of wool, Imt, etc , ! 
to be inseited in the neck of the womb, or other I 
aperture of the body, for the cine of various 
ailments ; a suppository. Obs 
cj^o Lanfranc'sCtrurg 339 A medicyn ., Jjat is putt in 
bine^ wii» a ciisterietOuher wif? apessaiie fur to make dene 
a mannes lymes wi^mne 1562 Turner Herbal ij 25 b, 
The domes of the wilde grape are good to put in pes. 
saties to stanche Mode i68x Phil Tians XII j8, I 
tboi^ht I had sufficiently arm'd my Senses against it, 
my Ears with Cotton, my Nose with Pessaries, my mouth 
with Sponges, all dipt in Vinegais and Treacles 1718 
Quincy Compi Disp. 1x3 It is., used outwardly in the 
Form of a Pessary 1B60 Tamncr Pregnancy iit 137 A v ei y 
efficient medicated pessary, 

2 . Surg. An instrument of elastic or rigid ma- 
terial worn in the vagina to prevent or remedy 
various uterine displacements. 

X 7 S 4 ”fi 4 Smeluc Midwi/. I 418 Different kinds of pessaries 
, of a tiiangular, quadrangular, oval, 01 circular shape. 

Med. yinJ. XlV 98 A case of Prolapsus Uteri, m 
which the sponge pessaiy seems to have a decided and 
manifest superiority, X846 Brittan tr Mahaignds Man 
Oper. Suig 556 Pessaries .some are called vaginal pes- 
saries , the others, called nierme pessaries i86x H ulme tr 
Moqitvt Tandon 11 in 11 Bi The manufactuie of artificial 
teats, pessaries, and other surgical instiuments. 
fBease. Med. Obs. (?) 

U64 Mann, Haitseh Exp. (Roxb.) aSo Put it in 
a layre clothe and wrynge owt the watyr therof into a pesse, 
and put It to the sore yhe and it shall make it hole 1562 
Turner Herhalw 89 A stiriyng stik may be made of them 
fit to prepare pesses and medicines to swage weunes, 
P68Sen(e, obs form of peasen^ pi of Pease. 
Pesshe, obs form of Peaoh 
P esshoner, variant of Pbssoner Ohs. 
Pessimism (pe-simiz’m). [mod f ’L.pessim- 
us woKt + -ISM, after opHtnisui ; in F. pessttmsme ] 
■fl. The worst condition or degree possible 01 
conceivable; the state of greatest detenoration . 
antithetical to OprimsM a. Obs. ^ 

Z79A CoccRiDCB LeH. ^1895) 1x5 'T is almost as had as 
Lovell s Farmhouse and that would be at least a thousand 
fathoms deep in the dead sea of pessimism 1803 Svd Smith 
Wks (x8sc» 35 It IS well to be acquainted with the boundaiies 
of our nature on both sides , and to Mr Fievee we are 
indebled for this valuable approach to pessimism x8x2 
Southey Left (1856) II 353 An age when public criticism 
IS upon works of fine literatme at the veiy point of 
pessimism 

2, The tendency or disposition to look at the 
worst aspect of things ; the habit of taking the 
gloomiest view of circumstances, antithetical to 
Optimism 3, 

zi?/*® Q This savours of pessimism *833 

Main. Rev. LX, agi Violent extremes either wav'— optimism, 
w pessimism must be perniaous 1889 "limes 12 Apr s/i 
There was a fear of the contagion of that moral evil which 
*9^^ century— namely pessimisim, 

3 The name given to the doctrine of Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann, and other eaxher and later philo- 
sophers, that this world is the worst possible, or 
that everything naturally tends to evil: opp, to 
OPTIMISM!, (Schopenhauer 

1819), Y.pesdviisme (Diet Acad. 187S) 1 
1878 Dowden Lit. 20 The pessimism of our own 

5 ® constructive 1878 R J Lloyd {pitle) i 
*880 Gold w. s 

Smith m Atlantic Monthly No, 268 195 xhe established 1 


optimism is confronted by pessimism, which, by the mouths 
of Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and tbeir school, proclaims 
that the world, the estate of man, and the powers fiom 
which they emanate, are evil Ibid. 196 Pessimism, which 
affirms the definitive ascendency of evil 1892 W. S Lilly 
Gt Emgtna 32 Pessimism, in its contemporary presenta- 
tion, is irreconcileahle with any foim of the Theistic idea. 

Pessimist (pe simist), sb. (a.) [f. as prec. + 
-1ST; cf. F. pessiPtiste (1835 Acad.).] 

a. One who habitually takes the worst view or 
things ; b. One who holds the metaphysical doc- 
tiine of pessimism. Antithetical to Optimist. 

1836 Smart, Pessimist^ a complamer on all subject^ as 
opposed to an optimist 1838 BAiuxAge 174 Holding God 
and man both pessimists 1870 H Splncdr Lata Ethics 
ill. 27 The pessimist says that be condemns life because it 
results m more paxn than pleasure 1880 Goldw Smith in 
Atlantic Monthly No 268 ao2 The writer of patriotic 
lyrics, however melancholy is their tone, can hardly have 
been a consistent pessimist 

B. adj (the sb. used aiirib.) Characterized by 
pessimism; pessimistic. 

i86x Times 23 July, If the pessimist sentiments of hon 
members who had spoken to-night [on the British Museum] 
were to be geneially adopted x868 MEG Durr Po/L 
Snrv g [They] must have thought that 1 bad taken a 
pessimist view of the situation 1878 R J Lloyd Pessi- 1 
M/siu (18B0) 9 At the hands of the Pessimist philosophy ' 
1884 Manch, Exatn. 2 Sept 5/3 The amusements of the 
people are often the theme of pessimist laments 

Pessimistic (pesimrstik), a. [f. prec + -lo ] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized by 
pessimism; disposed to take the worst view of 
circumstances. 

x868 Chronicle 4 Tan 3 The press itself was at first 
sceptical, oppositional, and pessimistic with regard to Baron 
Beust's system z88o Goldw Smith m AUantic Monthly 
No 268. 20a Aithur Schopenhauer, the originator of the 
pessimistic philosophy as distinguished from mere pessi- 
mistic sentiment. x8^ J imes 13 Dec, 5/4 The feeling here 
. IS day by day becoming more pessimistic 
Fessixuistical (pesimrslMl), a. [f as prec 
+ -lOAL.] =s prec. Hence Pesslml'stioally adv, 
1883 American X 297 T'he pessimistical teaching of the 
English economists x888 Spectator x^ Sept. 1296/2 Dealing 
with what is the chief diead of Unionists pessimistically 
inclined, xgoo Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 2/1 He .spoke pessi- 
mistically of our coast defences 
Pe'ssiinize, v. late. [f L, pessifii us yfoxst i- 
-ize, after pessimism^ trans. To make the worst 
of ; to take the most unfavourable view of, 
x86a Daily Tel. 5 Sept , The rabid lage of a losing c.'iuse 
precipitating and pessimising its own loss a 1873 Sat Kev 
cited by F Hall m Mod. Eng. 194 
t Pe-ssomanoy. Obs. [f. Gr. vetrirbs oval pebble 
+ -MAFGY.] Divination by means of pebbles. 

X727 in Bailiw vol. II, whence in mod Diets. 
fPe'SSOner, Obs. Also4pesalioner. [app. 
repr. an AF. *pessoner, peiss- = OF. poissonmei 
(13th c. in Litti6), f K^.pessoun (Bnlton) s= OF 
peisson^ poisson «= Pr. petsso^ It pesaone '—pop L, 
*pisct 5 n~emf deiiv oiptsc-is fish ] A fishmonger. 
13x0 (Jan 13) in Cal Lei. Bk D Land (iposO 45 [John 
Gerard de Leuesbam] pesshoner [admitted] 14x5 in Ymk 
Myst. Iiitrod 20 Pessoners {glossed Fysshmongers] and 
Manners. NoemArcha. 

Fessiilar (pe si^lai), a. [f L pessul-ns (see 
next) + -AR.] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of the pessulus. In mod. Dicta 

llFesSUlua (pe-swai^s). Amt. [Jj. pessulus 
a bolt.] a. A bolt-hke bone ; see quot. 1805. b 
In some birds, the cartilaginous or bony bar ex- 
tending vertically across the lower end of the wind- 
pipe, and forming part of the syrinx. 

1805 A Carlisle mPhil Trans XCV, 204 The stapes in 
these animals [guinea-pig, marmot] is formed with sletidtr 
cruia, constituting a rounded arch, through which an osseous 
holt passes, so as to rivet it to its situation This bolt I have 
named pessulus 1890 in Cent Diet [in sense b] *896 
Newtoh Did, Birds 983 Before the septum has l^en re 
diiced to the pessulus marking the beginning of the bionchi. 
fPessu-ndate,?/. Obs. l&d.L.pessututal-,ppl 
stem of pessimdare {pessuw dare) to ruin, destroy, 
tpesstm adv to the ground, to the bottom dare 
to give, put ] Irans. To ruin, cast down, destroy. 
Hence t Pessunda’taon Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr.^ Pessundaief to tread or cast under 
feet, to put down or to the worst, x6^ Phillips, Pessiinda. 
tion,,.a putiing lo the worst, a casting underfoot. 

Pest (pest), [a. F peste (R,Estienuei539),ad, 

L. pesHs plague, pestilence, contagious disease.] 

1 . Any deadly epidemic disease; pestilence; 

I spec, the bubonic plague ; the common name of this 
in Sc. in the idth-iyth c. Now rare. 

x§68 Skh-yne The Pest Aij b, Ane pest is the corruplion 
or infection of the Air a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. xa46 
1 204 Moreover, within the Castell was the pest, (and 
diveise thairm dyed). «x6x3 Overburv Newes. Ansto . 
CouMi^JiTems'ms 179 Living neerc the church, 

yard, where many are buried of the pest 163* Gouge God's 
A^ows T. §47 83 In Latino pesfis importeth as much, 
whence the Scots call this sicknesse the pest 1^7-50 Row 
Hist Ktrh (Wodrow Soc.) 468 After he had been but one ; 
year© in Mr John Russell's house the pest came to 
Edinburgh. X715-20 Pope lhad l xga Let herce Achilles, 
dreadful in his rage, The god propitiate and the pest 
^uape a 1839 Praed Poems (X864) II. xo8 There came a ^ 
dark infectious pest To break the hamlet’s tmnquil rest. 1 


b. In imprecation ; /yst on or upon == may a 
plague light upon. [« P* (Jd) pesie soit do.., 
peste de.. J 

Respubbea v. ii in Collier Illtisir. 0 E Lit. T. 54 
Res. Vea, bothe Mercie and Verytee, Avar A peste on 
them bothe, saving my chantee. *843 Lytton Last Bar. iv. 
vi, *Pest on these Burgundians answeied Claience, 

2 . Any thing or person that is noxious, destruc- 
tive, or troublesome; a bane, 'curse', 'plague*: 
a a thing. 

2622 T, WILLIAMSON tr, Gottlari's IVise Vioillard 64 
Tortured with paiticular passions, and dmeise diseases, and 
pestes of the minde 1632 Lithgow 'Jrav vi. 260, 1 would 
. haue eaten of them; but the Fneis foihnde me, saying; 


frequency of translation 1844 hn Brougham Brit Const. 
xvii. (1862) 282 Putting down the pest of corruption. 

b, a person or animal, (Now the more usual 
application.) 

2609 James I Sp. at IVhiie-hall Wks. (idi6) S3^ They 
that peiswade them the contrary, are vipers, and ptsls, 
both against them and the Commonwealth, 1676 Lisifu 
m Ray's Corr (1848) 125 This sort of men being the bane 
and pest of learning 2709 Stlele Toiler No 135 l* i 
The Pests of Society, the Revilers of Humane Nature 1852 
Miss Yongd Cameos 1 . xl 310 I’liilippe IV, the pest of 
France. 1863 Livingstonp Mambest vi 15a To extirpate 
these destructive pests [cockroaches]. 2899 Allbuti's .Sysf, 
Med. Vni, 867 Mosquitoes, hai vest bugs, and similar pests, 
8 . aitrtb and Comb, as pest-angd, plate^ spot, 
^ 09 m\ tpest-oaxt, the cart lo carry away the 
bodies of the dead during a league or ncbtilcucc ; 
t post-coach, a vehicle used to convey the infected 
to the Pest-house; fpest-mau, i‘pest-maater, 
one in charge of the infected, or of the arrange- 
menls for getting rid of tlie plague ; post-ship, 
a ship for the reception oT those suftciing 
from the pest ; {h) a ship having any infectious 
disease on board 

i^t^VuRCnxs Pilgrimage {1^14)916 In ageticrallpcsliknce 
they wide strange characters and wonderfiill nniiics, whjuh 
(they say) aie the names of *Pcst angels 1603 DikivHk 
Wondei/ul Year Wks. (Giosait) 1 . xii After the worM had 
once run vpon the wlieeles of the *Pcst cart. X84X W. H. 
Ainsworth Oidbt PnnCsIi.68 The doleful hell announcing 
the appioach of the pest cart. 166s Pkpvs Jhaiy 3 Aiig„ 
They got one of the ’’pest-coacUes, and put her into tt, 10 
cairy her to a pest-house 2613 T. Godwin Rom.Antuji. 
(1625) i8x Thiee * Pest-men, winch were to ouersce ihust* 
that lay infected with any contagious sicknesse. 2642 Foie, 
lunmr Rwenge m Select. Harl Misc. (1793) a/s He hath 
conferied with the skilfullest *pest-masleis who visit thf 
bodies of those that die of the venom of the pest 2665 
Evllyn Diary 7 Sept , A^peM.shlp, to wait on our infected 
men 2895 Edin Ren Apr, 263 The horrors of the hnlcls of 
the pcst-ship. 287a Baker Nik Tiibni. viii. in>, I 1 « Iiete 
in holy shrines as the •pest spots of the world. 1848 I i i/a 
Cook My Own xiv, iJo we not see the *pcst-wirtni Meal 
The rose of Beauty to destioy ? 

Pestalozziau (peslal/rtsirm), a. (jA.) [f. sur- 
name feslaloazt + -an.] Of or pei taming to tlie 
system of elementary education introduced by Jean 
llenn Pestalozzi (1^46-1827), a Swisk educa- 
tional reformer, who held the chief end of cdut ation 
I to be the development of the faculties m natural 
order, the perceptive powers being the first to be 
developed. For this he made much use of object- 
lessons. 

28*6 C Mayo Mem. Pestalozzi (1828) 22 Islementary ctlw- 
cation on the PestaWzian sytitein. is an organa ilrvetnp- 
ment of the human faculties moral, inteliet tuaf.and physical. 
2847 EMrRSON Repr. Men, l/ses Gt Men Wks. (Bufm) L 
286 Ik It a reply, to say society is a Pesuloz/bii v hcAil . all 
are teachers and pupils in turn? 1859 Hneyti Jhti. (etl «) 
XVII 47 q/x TbePestalorzian arithnieta w<4s intuiduud at 
a very early period, into the Dublin mode) schiKdt 
B. sb. An adherent of the system of Pestaloz/i. 
*868 R. H. Quick Ess. vh 178 The scandals which arci»e 
out of the dis.sen!>ions of the Pcstalo/nans. 

Hence Peattalo azianism, the system of educa- 
tion instituted by Pestalozzi. 

^59 H Barnard {titlPi Pesialo/xi and Pestalur/Iam'ijn* 
Feste (pest;, v. rate. [a. l\ pester lu utter 
the imprecation of pesle f. peste Pkkt, as an 
imprecation,] it arts. To invoke a ]daguc or niw- 
chief upon ; intr. to give vent to a«giy impreca- 
tions; to exclaim pest! 

xBis SouTiiPY Af/A (1854) IIL9 So iiiMead rtf pcsttng the 
ode (that French word is better tbaii either «Kir syiionsnic m C 
orm ti), I^set about it. 2824 in Spirit Pub Ttnls ii8;5) 
clamour, curae, and pc»e, Our vtands arc 
like all the rest 2835 W las ino Tour Preuriet 94 In Mule 
ofaW the TOStemg and bedts tUttig of TonUli. 

Pestelet, variant of Pistolet Obs. 

Fester (pe'stw), v. Also fi-7 peatra. pasture, 
[app. short for Empestrb, iMPiarKB, or h\ empes^ 
trer^ with which it is synonymtms in Its first sense; 
used by Cotgxave to translate empesirer. In later 
mfiuenced by Peer ; heoee the sense * plague ^ 

^ But several Txnnts m the history are olNiettre; pesUr it-self 
IS found much earlier than empnUr or tt$tptsier\ and the 
prefix m- was generally dropped an Intermwiiie 


the moYcmenU of; to encamber u by overloedlag 
or the like. /fA Oftf, 
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c 1536 Slu J. Russcll Let io Vuct Lish sp Aug in L 
Papers Yll. 36 (P. R O ) You are daily pebteied with 
bubiness 154a Udall Erasin Apeph, 159 That we maye 
not with to many thy nges pestre & cloye the reader. X577-87 
Holinsiied C/iroH 1 25/1 The Romane soldiers were . 
estered with their heavie armour and weapons x$o8 Capt, 
Mini True Relaiiou 28 The Indians seeing me pestred in 
the OCo]se, called to me xdxi Cotgu , Empestrer^ to pester, 
intricate, intangle, trouble, incomber. 1653 Holcropt Pro^ 
copmSi Persian Jrars i 29 Seiiig him pestred in a narrow 
passage, 1676 Hobbcs /had xvi. 328 Cleobulus then pes- 
ter'd in the ihiong By little Ajax taken was alive 
f 2, To obsUuct or encumber (a place) by 
crowdinfy; lo crowd to excess, overcrowd. Ods 
a 1548 Hall C/iren , lien VI 103 b, Whether also fled so 
many Knglishemen, that the place was pestuied, and. thei 
wer, likely to be famished. 1572 Aci 14 Eiiz c. 5 The 
common gaoles. .are like to bee greatly pestered with a more 
number of ptisonerii than heretofoie hath beene X57> 
TusslR Hush (X878) Z06 Some pester the commons, with 
lades and with geese 1588 Lambaroc Eifcn, iv xui 544 
It is not my meaning to pestex this Booke with Precedents. 
x6as Sir J, Gunville Vqy Cadiz (Camden) 10 That noc 
paite of the Harbor might bee over pestred 27x9 Be Foe 
Cl itsoe II IX, 1 shall not pester my Account with Descrip- 
tions of Places, X748 Ansoils Vey 11 x. 246 Her hands 
are as few as is consistent with the safety of the ship, that 
she may be less pestered with the stowage of provisions 
f 3, To crowd or huddle (persons or things tu 
or ifito). Ohs. 

1579 Gosson Sc/i Abuse (Aib.) 22 They whom Anthony 
admitted were expelled agayn, pcstted in gnllies and sent 
mto Hellespont by Marcub Am thus 16^4 Milton Cornua 
6 Men. Confln'd, and peslei'd 111 this pm fold heio. x686 
tr Chardtils Coronat &o/ywan 154 With seveial gieat 
Trees pester'd one within another 
t b. inir, for refl To ciowd, press Obs. 
x6io E. Skouy Extr lltsi. llm, IV of Fiance is This 
viilaine. .to that purpose pesteied somewhat neeie hts Person. 

4. To annoy, liouble, plague, a. Of noxious 
things, vermin, wild beasts, etc. : To infest. Now 
nieigecl in b. 

xs6a Bum Panics Clt.^ Howe was this Realme pesterd 
with srraun^c rulers, straunge Gods and bowe is it now 
peaceablye iidde of theym all. 1625 A. Hatch in Purchas 
Pil^ius X in, 1701 The climate is .not much pestred with 
infectloub or obnoxious ayres, 1664 Power Exp* Philos. 
J 20 These Vermin that pester the outside of Atuniali, 1727 
A, Hamilton Hew Ace. E. hid. II. xxmu. 4 There are no 
Inhabitants on those Islands, foi they are so pestered with 
ligers. 179$ Mousf Amer Geog, II. 559 [Malabai] is iich 
and fei tile, but pestered with green adders 

lb. To trouble with petty and reiterated vexa- 
tions, as with questions or requests; to vex, annoy, 
trouble persistently, plague. (The current sense ) 
1586 A Day Eng Secietary i. (1623) 63 You are pestered 
with some troubles, xsga Wyrley Ai wene, Ld. Chandos 
8a He was perplext and pesterd in his bed. x8oo Ctess 
Essex m Ellis Oitg. Lett Ser 1 HI 57, I had never 
ceased to pester you with my complaints 1683 Moxon 
Meek. Exeic^ Pnuiing xvu, 73 The hollow .pesters the 
Workman to get the Letter out of the Mold and Matnce 
X79S Jefferson IVni, IV. 124 , 1 pestered him with questions 
x8s5 CoBBETT Ritr. Rules 179 You are pestered to death 
to nnd out the tvay to. get from place to place, 1849 C. 
Bronte Shirley ii, These gossips .will keep pestering me 
about being married, 1877 A# B. Edwards upHHeum. 349 
The boys pester us to buy wretched half-dead chameleons. 
Hence Fe'stered ppl a. 

X570 Fowler Let io Cecil 25 Feb in CoL St Papers^ For 
192 Uhe nir is so evil in this pestered prison that [etc]. 
1586 Fernd Blaz. Gen trie 71 In the city amongst the pes- 
tered habitations of artificers. 1605 Siiaks. Mach v. u. 2s 
Who then shall blame His pester’d Senses to recoyle, and 
start? X7xa W. Rogers V<^. 8 Very much crouded and 
pester’d snips 

Fester (pe*stai), sb. Also 7 pesture. [f. 
Pjesteb 2».] 

ti. Obslruclion; encumbrance. Obs. 

J* Janes Voy^ y Davies m Hakluyls Voy. HI. 102 
A veiy falre entrance or passage, altogether void of any 
pester of ice. 16x4 Raleigh lltsi World v. 11. § 8 (1634) 
604 Being without carnage, pester or other impediment 
2. Annoyance, trouble, bother; nuisance, plague. 
x6x3-z8 Daniel Coll Ihst Eng, 98 To the great pestuie 
and uisiurbance of that people. 1873 Holland A. Bonme, 
xii 20s As likely as any way he was a plague nnd a pcstei, 

t Fe’dieralile, Ohs. Also 7 pestar-, 
-turable, [f Pfsteb v. + -able.] Of such a nature 
as to obstruct or cumber, obstructing, cumbersome; 
troublesome. Peslet able mates: see quots. 

XS40 Act 32 l/en Vlll, c, 14 For the freight of euery 
tunne marchandises (pesterable wares only excepted) 1560 
in HaKluyls Voy (XS99) either shaken 

and bounde vp or else emptie, which will bee pesterable, 
x6aa Malynls Anc. Law-Merch. 141 Pesterable wares 
which take a great deale of roome are excepted, and must 
hQ agreed for. [1867 Smyth Saslor's JVord>hh,n PesiurailCt 
or PesiarahlCy of our old statutes, implied such merchandise 
as take up much room in a ship ] 
t Fe'Sterance. Obs, rare. In 6 pestreaunod. 
[f. Pester ■f--AWCE.] a. Pestering, obstruction, 
overcrowding, b. Encumbrance. 

1548 Udall Brasm Par. Luke v. sab, That a man while 
he teacheth the ghospell. male stande quiete and safe from 
pestreaunce of the people, clouslreyng and throngyng to. 
gether. Ihtd. xvil 134 h, Casiyng awalc from hym al pestie- 
aunce and heauie carnage. 

PeBtera*tion, nonce~ma [f. Pester v . + 
-ATION.] The action of pestering; that which 
pesters or troubles ; * botheration 
x8oj A. Wilson In Poems Lit. Prose (187^ 1 , 99 To 
banish every pedantic pesteration. 


Festerer (pestoioj), [f Pester v, + -erI.] 
One who pesteis : see the verb. 

idxx CoTGR,, Emhara^<ieur^ an mtiicator, pesterer, com 
herer 1733 Millmer Compend. yrnl. 182 lo keep that 
Side of the Country clear of Pesterers 41x8x7 Hogg Tales 
^ Sk. V. 22 Of all pestereis he was the most insufferable 
1893 F Adams New E^pt so He has seriously damaged 
bis walking-stick on the fore-ai m of some street-pesteier 

Fe’stering, vbl sh [f. Pester v. + -inoI.] 
The action of the verb Pester, m vaiious senses. 

ifiS* Peg, Privy Council in Sussex Archxol Collect X. 
199 Without same hinderaunce to the cun tne, and pesteiing 
of the trayne ci59^ Capt. Wyatf R Dudley's Voy, W. 
Ind (Hakl. Soc) 59 Makinge the decks cleare of anie 
pestennge or impediments. 1398 Manwood Lawes Forest 
X (1615) 73 For that the pesliing of the Foiest with many 
houses, ai e noysome to the Forest. 183* M arryat N. Foi sier 
xxviii, Clacking of pattens and pestering of sweepers 

Fe*stering,/i>/. a. [f. as piec. + -ing 2 ,] That 
pesters, m various senses of the veib. 
x^6 Birnic RiihBuwll Our Kirk-couites or 

biiite. i84i\iilton ^Anwu^v, si^^U tbe^hell pesteiing 
inbble of Sumnei s and Apparitors. 17x6 [see Pestify]. x868 
Mrs WiiiiNrY P Strong xu (1869) X25 Her raw girl and 
her pesteiing stove, 

Hence Pe stexingly adv., in a pestering way. 
X805W TAvroRjnRobberds A/m.H 93 Howpesteiingly 
I can scribble when theie is business to agitate 1873 
Tlnnyson Q. Mary v. 1 , Unalterably and pesteringly fond 1 
Festorznent (pe'stsjment). Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. Pester v. + -went.] The action of pestering 
or fact of being pestered, in various senses of the 
verb . t overciowding {phsl) \ annoyance, worry. 

1593 Pass. Mornce (1876) 51 An armic mighthavc lodged 
therein without pesternient. x6s» J. Wright tr, Camud 
Nat. Paradox vi, 124 How joyfull were they to see them 
selves xid of the pe&termenl of their Companions. 1729 
Franklin Ess. Wks, 1840 11 26, 1 have all the trouble and 
pestciment of cluldten, without the pleasuie of calling them 
iny own 1828 Ciaven Gloss , Festerment^ embarrassment. 
Festerous (pe staios), a, rare. Also 6 pestre- 
ous. [f. Pester or sh. + -ous ] Having the 
quality of pestering ; cumbersome , troublesome. 

1348 Udai l Erasm, Par, Luke v. 52 b, Remoued from the 
peslrcous thiongyng of the multitude 1578 T N ti. Cony. 
W, India (1596) 197 Festerous wares., that 15 to say stone, 
Umber, lime, biicke [etc.] 1622 Bacon Hen. Vll ai6 
Gaoling of them, .which was char^able, pesterous and of 
no open example, 1825 Hogg Q, llynde 47 When petulant 
and pesteroub Wene Kiieel'd 011 the Sand. 

+ Fe stful, a. Obs. [f Pest + -pul.] Pesti- 
ferous, pestilential. 

x6o8 Sylvestfr Du Bartas n iv iv Schisme 417 The 
Lybians pest full and un blest full shore. 1794 Coleridge 
Destiny of Naltomi Long and pestful calms. With slimy 
shapes, and miscreated life Poisoning the vast Paciflc. 

Fe'st-house* [f. Pest + House j^,] Ahos- 

S ital for persons sufienng from any infectious 
isease, esp. the plague ; a lazaretto. Also aUrib. 
x6zz in Vieary's Anat. fi888) App iit. id <5 Helpinge such 
pel sons as come to the Pesthowse. 1617 Morv&on r 
73 They have a Pest house called Lazaretto^ and two like 
houses for Lepera 2665 Pcpvsi?/tf?y (1879) HI. 199 172a Db 
Fob Plagueid&JydiyLl Some people being removed to the pest- 
house beyond Bunhill fields 1830 Miss Mitford Village 
her. IV. (1863) 265 He .shunned ball-rooms and drawing- 
100ms as if they were pest houses. xSoo Tunes 20 Jan. 9/2 
[The prisons] were pesthouses in which gaol fever annually 
claimed a multitude of victims. 

fg, *1613 OVERBURY CAantc , Wks. (1856) 155 It 

is an infected pest house all the yeare long the plague- 
sores of the law, are the diseases heie wholely reigning 
1833 Carlyle A/w. Ess.^ Cagltosiro (1840) IV. 352 A painful 
search, as through some spiritual pest-house X840 Dickens 
Bam. Fudge Ixv, In all the crime.. of the gieat pest-house 
of the capital, he stood alone. 

t Fe’Stiduct, Obs. [f, L. pesH-'S plague + 
duct-us Duct.] A channel of the plague, or of 
any infectious epidemic. 

1624 Donkb Deooitonsy etc (ed 2) 89 They may he made 
instruments, and pestiducts, to the infection of others, by 
their comming. xfoa W. tin Britainc Interest Eng Dutch 
War 11 They begin to be look'd upon as the Pesti ducts 
of Europe, the scorn and indignation of every good man 
tFeetifere, a. Obs. raic. [a. Id, pesiifirei\ 
» Pestiferous. 

Z490 Caxton BneydosxxsXx 95 Yf her moeuyng [i e. of the 
course celestial] were irryted ayensle vs by peslyfere in- 
fluences. ^ . 

Festifercus (pesti 'feras), a. [f. L. pesttfer, 
•fit -us plague-brmging, f.pesti-s plague + -fer^ stem 
of fer-n to bear, bring : see -febous, Iu P. 
pestifire. In sense 3 , f. F. pesii/irp.’] 

I. 1, Bringing or producing pest or plague; 
destructive to health ; noxious, deadly ; of the 
nature of a pest, pestilent, pestilential, 

1542 Boordb Dytiaiy xxvii. (1870) 2B9 An ordre to be 
vsed in the Pestyferous tyme, 133* Robinson tr. More's 
Vlop J* (1895) S3 Sendynge amonge the shepe that pesti- 
ferous morreyn. ifiox Holland Phny I 183 Vexed at 
certain houres..wuh the pestiferous beats and shaking 
colds of the feuer. 1633 Lith^w Trcco vi^asfi [No] 
Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome . . such is the con- 
sumation of that pestiferous Gulfe. * 7 *^ Leoni Albertis 
Archii. I, 3/r We affirm the Air to be pestiferous, where thei e 
is a continued Collection of thick Clouds and stinking 
Vapours, 1830 Mrss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 229 
Having lost many children in the pestiferous climate of 
Bartodoes 1830 Hrrschel Stud. Nat Phil. i. ui. 56 
Regions almost desolated by pestiferous exhalations. 


b. Of animals; Hiutful; noxious* 

41x600 Tttnon iiL 111, These women aie a pestifeious kiiide 
of animak. 2731 Genti Mag. I. la The depredatioiib of 
Locusts, Palmer-worms, and othei pestifeious vermin. 1894 
Chicago Advance 27 Dec 438/1 As pestiferous a creature as 
could be allowed to roam at large. 

2 Ji^. Bearing moral contagion; hurtful to 
morals or society ; mischievous ; pernicious. 

1438 in Pecoclls Repr (Rolls) I Introd 53 note^ The 
damnable doctiine ana pestifeious sect of Reynold Pecock 
exceedeth in malice and horribility all ocher heiesiesand 
sects of lieretics 1323 St. Papers Hen. Vlll, VI. 124 
Moche bounde to Allmyghty God, that the Popes Holynes 
is lid of so pestiferous a Counsailoiir X630 R. yohnxoids 
Killed, ^ Comnm m Done by the perswasions of the 
pestiferous Jesuites a 17x3 Bornet Own Time {1766) I, 2 
One of the most pcsiifeious forms of calumny. 1824 Hist 
Gaming 16 Those pe^stiftrous hordes of gambteis, black-legs, 
and shaipers, 1883 i/irwcA Exam x8 July 5/3 They are 
said to pursue their pestiferous occupation unchecked. 

II, 3 [» F. pesiif£rd\ Plague-stnckcn ; 
smitten with a contagious disease. 

x$65 Evelyn Diary 11 Oct , 1 was environ'd with muUI 
tildes of poore pestifeious cieatuies begging almes. 1858 
Faber tr Life Xavier 369 A malady contracted in attending 
on the pestiferous. 

Hence PoBti ferously adv , pestilentially, nox- 
iously, ‘ plaguy * ; Festi'feronsness. 

1727 Baiicy voJ. II, Pestifeiousness 1847 Webster, 
Pestiferously 1863 Geo. Eliot Romoia xlv, Mclema, you 
are a pestiferously clever fellow 
tFesti'fagOllS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L pcsit-s 
plagne + stem of fngpre to flee, fugdre lo 
pat to flight -I- -ous ] Having the piopeity of 
driving away or dispelling the plague. 

1684 tr. Bomds Merc Compit, vi. 215 Ihe business may be 
done by Pestifugous Alexitencks 
tPe’Btiftr, w Obs. [f h.pesU-s plague 4 * -ft.] 
To cause or produce a pest. Hence +Pe'stifying 
ppl a , plague-bunging. 

17x6 M Davies Atlien. Brit III Armnism 30 Scatter 
them about with his wonted pesUfying and pestling Au of 
Assurance. 

Festilence (pe*stilen&), sh. (adv) Also 4-6 
pestalenu, -eleuce, 5 pestleus, 5-6 pestylens, 
-ylence, 6 -elens, (5-/ pestlence, [a. F. pestilence^ 
ad. L. peshleniia^ sb. of condition f. pesiileni-em 
Pestilent : see -ence,] 

1. Any fatal epidemic disease, affecting man or 
beast, and destroying many victims. 

X303 R Brunne Handi, Synne 1370 Yn Rome fyl a grete 
moreyne. A pestelens of men, 1377 Lancl. P PI. B, xx. 
97 Many kene soies, As pokkes and pestiienccs. CX440 
Gesta Rom. xxxvii,* 360 (Add MS.} In the Citee of Rome 
befiUe a giete pestilence of men and bcsles. 1338 Starkey 
England \ 111 83 Lyke as a pestylens .. destioyth a gretc 
nombur of the pepul wythout regard of any person had, or 
degre 1339 Bible (Great) xc[i] 6 The pestilence that 
walketh m daikness. 1548-9 (Mar) Bk Com, Prayer^ 
Litany^ From plage, pestilence, and famine, Good lorde 
dehuer us x6oo J Pobv tr Leo's Africa viu, 326 About an 
Imndred yeeres ago, all Ihe monks of this monasteric died of 
a pestilence, xym H HoNTrs tx. Si .Pierre's Sind Nat 
(1799) 11 , 48s Should a pestilence come, and sweep off 
one half of the people. 1843 Budd Dis. Liver 394 In the 
winter of 1830-31. in some of the midland, eastern, and 
southern countries, where the pestilence was most tlfe, the 
existing race of sheep was almost entirely swept off x86jS 
Comlu Mag May 591 To be entitled to the name of pesti- 
lence, a disease must be unusually fatal, vei^ rapid in its 
operation, and must destroy great numbers of victims. 

b. spec. The bubonic plague, the plague par 
excellence ; = Pest t. 

[X3S0-X Rolls ofParU. H. 225/2 Et puis en cea ad il este 
debtour be, pi imes per la dit Festilence.] 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A X. 185 Mony peire sej^^en )>e pestilence han pliht hem 
togedere. 1466 in Archxolojpa (1887) L, i. 50 Men and 
women and children ^ongeand olde of other parissches than 
ther owne infecte m pestilence the which sekenes euery 
man escheweth. 1356 Ckroit, Gr. Friars (Camden) 6 This 
yere was the iij gieat pestelens Ihtd 22 [Edw. IV] xvii'’ . . 
Thys yere . was . . the ter me deferrd fi om Ester to Myhylmas 
be cause of the grete pestelens 1564 Bulleyn Dial, agst. 
Pest. (tB88) B, 1 met with waeones , full laden wrthyoug 
hames, for fear of the blacke Pestilence, 1379 Reg Prwy 
Council Scot HI 229 The mfectioun and plague of the pisto- 
lence 1706 Phillips, Pestilence or PlagnCj a Disease arising 
from an Infection in the Air, accompany’d Avith Blotches, 
Boils, and . . other dreadful Svinptoms, 1823 Mrs. M arkham 
ffiii.Eng, xvili (1853) z6o During the great pestilence he 
bought a pieceof ground, which he gave for a burying ground 
for those who died m London of that dreadful disease. 

2. Jig That which is morally pestilent or per- 
nicious ; moral plague or mischief, evil conduct, 
wickedness ; that which is fatal to the public peace 
or well-being. Now rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 1. 1 In J»e chaieie of pestllens he 
nochc sate 4:1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv met. ih 95 (Camb. 
MS.) Mercurie,.hath vnbownded hym fro the pestelence of 
his oostesse [Circes]. X406 Hoccleve Misrule 260 0 fiaterie ! 
0 lutkyng pestilence I 1377 Northbroojce Dmng {1843) 97 
Such players of enterludes .are so noysome a pestilence to 
infect a common wealth 1604 Shaks Otk ir. in 36a lie 
powre this pestilence into his eare; X634 Documents agst 
Pry me (Camden) 6 Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and 
St* Chrisostome, call playe bowses the state of pestilence. 
1875 Manning mtssion H. Ghost ix. 258 The feshions of the 
day, the pestilence of bad literature, 
f 3. That which plagues, injures, or troubles in 
any way ; a cause of trouble or injury ; a plague. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth \ pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.), For )>at 
the gouernementus of Citees..ne sholde nut bryngen m 
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pestelence and deatruccion to goode fookk. 1456 Sir G 
Have Law Arms (S T S) 3 [To] put this travailland 
warld in pes and rest that now is put in grete peMilence, 
*53® Starkey England i iv 106 In no cuntrey may be My 
crcttur pcslylena then cyuylc warre. xfiSS Eden 
274 [Norway] hath also a peculiar pestilence which they 
GRule Leem or Lemraer a lyttle foure footed beaste abowle 
the byggenesse of a ratte with a spotted sfcynne 
+4. As an imprecation ; A pestilence on or upon 
. . . / may a plague or mischief light upon . . > 
Cf. Pest i b, Devil 17, Plague. The pestilence of 
(a penny), not a penny cf Devil 2J, Fiend 2 b 
With a pestilence, with a vengeance, so as to 
plague or trouble, much more than one wishes Ohs. 

c 1386 Chavccr Nt/h’s Pr T 590 A verray pestilence yp-on 
yow falle. ij68 North Gneuards Eiall Pr iv. vui izg 
Xhe pestilens of penny he hath in his purse to blesse him 
with. XS94 Nashc Unfort Trav^ F ij, He interpreted to 
vs with a pestilence 1594 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Clmse G 's Wks (Rtldg ) 120/1 We clap a plaster to him, 
with a pestilence, that mends him with a very vengeance 
x6os Smaks Htufi V L 196 A pestlence on him for a mad 
Rogue I x6xa Chapman IvidottPs Tears lu Djb, Has giuen 
me a Bone to tire on with a pestilence. 

5 . attnb, and Cofnh , as pestilence ill^ planet, 
tim, festilence^hnnger, -causer; pestilence-laden, 
-stricken adjs*; pestilence-weed, Dr. Prioi^s 
name for Pestilence-wobt, 

136a Langl. P pi h XI. 59 To plese with bis pioude 
men se)>be pestilence tyme c 1475 Pict. Voc m Wr - w nicker 
801/30 Htc saUtmusx a pestlens planyt. 153* Huloet, 
Pestilence brynger oxe:R\isRx,fatifer,^estifer 1819 Shelley 
Ode West Wind i 5 Pestilence stncken multitudes. X899 
Month Mar, 300 Striking across pestilence laden swamps. 
i-B. z^adv* ‘Plaguy’, ‘pesky’, ‘tarnation’, coiloq. 
t6i4 B Jonson Barth. Fair n. i, The Fair s pestilence 
dead methinks 1633 — Tale of Tub iv. u, Diogenes A 
mighty learned man, but pestilence poor 

t Fe stilence, V. Obs. [f prec.] trans. To 
make pestilent, infect with disease. Also fig, 

*593 Nashc Chrtsfs T (1613) 151 From our redolentest 
refined compositions, ayre pestilenzing stmkes shall issue, 
1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 96 Loue (pestilenzing) doth infect 
my Soule. 

tPe stilence-wort. Herb. Ohs Also 7- 
peatilent-wort. [ad Ger. pestilenziaurz, pest- 
wurz, from its repute against the Plague ] A book- 
name for the Butterbur, Peiasites vulgaris. 

a. [1548 Turner Names o/Herbes (E D S ) 61 Petasites 
is called in the South partes of Englande a Butter bur, the 
duch cal It pestilentz kraute [1362 —Hetbalu 83 Pestilentz 
wuTtz], X578 Lytc Dodoens i xiii ai In Englithe Butter 
Bune ‘ in high Douch Pestilentz wurtz in base Alinaigne 
. PesUUntie wortel ] 1540 Parkinson T/teat. Bot Table 
1742 Pestilence wort is the Butter Burre 1841 W, H. 
Ainsworth Old St Pants I. 232 He likewise collected a 
number of herbs and simples, as Virginian snake weed, 
contrayerva, pestilence-wort, angelica, elicampane 
p. 1397 Gerarde Herbal Table Eng Names, Pestilent 
woorts, that is water Burre Docke. 1617 Minsheu Ducior, 
PesUhnt %voorts„\, heiba pestilentiahs quia radix hums 
multum valet contra pestem 1766 Museum Rust, VI 450 
Buuei-bur or Pesiilent-wort, resembles Colt's-foot in many 
rc'ipects j but the flowers are purple, and grow in a thyrse. 


Pestilent (pe*stilent), a. {sb , adv) [ad L. 
pestilens, -ent-ein, a denv of paiticipial form from 
pestts plague, ot pestihs of the nature of a plague , 
also pestdentus . cf gractlestius, macilentus^ 

1 . Destiuclive to life ; fatal 1 deadly ; poisonous. 

XA3S1-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) III 293 Sociates was com- 

pellede to eite an herbe pe&tilente in the name of goddes, 
and he w as dedde anoone 1554 Gold ing Justine xix (1570) 
99 Hamilco. sodainly by the influence of a pestilent planet, 
lost all his men of ivarre. x6o6 Shaks Ant Cl. 111 xiiu 
194 The next time I do fight He make death loue me for 
1 will contend Euen \>ith bis pestilent Sythe. 1784 (^wfpr 
Tasbxu 494 A pestilent and most conosive steam x88o 
Our Nat, Responstbihty for Optnm Trade r4 The English 
met chant empoisons China with pestilent oputnL 

2 . Producing or tending to produce infectious 
disease ; infections as a disease or epidemic ; pesti- 
lential. Now rare. 

16x3 R Cawdrev Table Alph , Pestilent ^ contagious. 


huTtfiill xdis Markham Biir Houseiv 11 i (1668) ^ The 
Pestilent Feaver. a continual Sickness full of infection and 
moitaliiy. X667 Milton jP Z x 695 Vapour, and Mist, 
and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and Pestilent. 1685 Templp 
Mss. Card. Wks 1731 1. x88 The Ltce of the Vine This is 
of all others the most pestilent Disease of the best Fruit trees. 
3 fig^ Injurious or dangerous to religion, morals, 
or public peace ; noxious ; pernicious. 

XSX3 More^zcA ///, Wks 39/1 Suche a pestilente ser. 
penteisainbicion and desyreof vaineglorye and soueraintye 
1526 Tindale Acts XXIV 5 We have founde this man a pesti 
lent felowe 1653 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 11 208 There 
IS one Mowbray if possible more pestilent of his tongue then 
euer 1758 Jobtih Erasm, I 129 The works of Erasmus 
aie reckoned amongst those pestilent books X823 Scott 
Pevent vii, ‘ The man, bating he is a pestilent Roundhead 
and Puntan, is no bad neighbour ’ x8es Prescott PAil/p IT, 
I. IV 1. 398 One (CorsanJ disiingmsTied , .for the pestilent 
activity with which he pursued the Spaniards 

4 . That pesters or annoys; troublesome; plaguy. 
Often used kumoicusly. 

^ xtta Shake. Rom. ^ Jut. iv v 147 What a pestilent knaue 
IS this same x6oa znd Pt Return fr Pamass iv v, O that 


III. 11. 187 That old Womam that Hagge, of a most pes 
Wii. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks 1812 

IV. 409 All the servants agree that he is a pestilent man for 
a rhyme. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hunu Life (1826) 


I Introd., I have some pestilent affairs upon my hands 
X873T W HiGGiNSON6?/^tf/^L?<y'Ji. xSNowandthenaman 
comes here .with a pestilent dcsiie to do something 

tB. sb. A pestilent thing or person; a pesti- 
lence , an injurious person. Ohs. 

tSSj Triall Treas. (1850) 29 We have sene this cancard 
pestilent Corrupting our realme to our great decaie. Ambition, 
1 meane. 1583 Babinctok Commandm vi (1637) 53 The 
translation of the Hebrew word Lezim. mockers, into 
Peslilents, pestilent fellows and hurlfull, for so they aie 
indee^ even the plagues of a Comtnon-weale 

f C. adv. Confoundedly; ‘plaguy’ : = PESTt- 
LENTLY 2 

*5^ TrtallTieas, in HaH. Dodsley 111 273 By the mass, 
but Hugh Howlit is pestilent witty. 1604 Shaks. Ot/i 11 i 
2st A pestilent conipleat knaue, and the woman hath found 
mm alieady x^x Suckling Ballad on IVedding Wks 
(1709) 30 Amongst the rest, one Pest’Ient fine, aiyoo B. E 
I>tct Cant Crew. Pestilent fine. Tearing fine. 

t Pestilent, v. Obs. raie'^^. [f prec. adj ] 
trans. To infect fatally; to poison, corrupt. 

X613 T Millcs tr Mextds Treas Anc .J Mod, T. I. 
27/2 So hurtful! are the Serpents teeth, they pestilent the 
blood 

Pestilential (pesUle njal) , a. Also 5-6 -oial, 
[ad. nied.L pestilential-is \ also in F, peslilenitel 
(1549 Hatz.-Darra.), It. ^pcstilmziale, -hale 
(Flono), f. L pesiilentia Pestilence • see -al ] 

1 Producing or tending to produce pestilence or 
epidemic; noxious to lire or health, pestiferous. 

X398 Trevisa Barth De P. R xt i. (Bodl MS ), Nygnes 
of careyns and of mareis for bi corrupcion hereof aier is 
infecte and roted and ymade pestilencial 1507 A. M tr. 
Gutllemcads Fr C/iuurg r8/i The matter beinge veno- 
mous or pestilentialle X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep, iii, 
vii 119 ^agues or pcstilentiall Atomes have beene con- 
veyed in the z.y\e from different Regions. 1663 Cowll\ 
Gaidenv. RWtri Uncleanness which does drown In Pesli- 
lential Clouds a populous Town, 17^ Swift PV/iat passed 
m London Wks 7755 111 i 187 A pestilential malignancy in 
the air, occasioned by the comet. X796 Monsjz Amer Geog 
n 417 The Campagna di Roma is now almost pestilential 
x88a ^Ouida' Maienmia I, 174 In the sultry pestilential 
mists of a summer day in Maremma, 

f b. Said of peniiLioiib animals, Ohs 
xiyj Dryden Virg Georg iii. 636 Snakes of pestilential 
Kind To Sheep and Oxen, and the painful Hind. 

2 Of the nature of or pertaining to pestilence or 
infectious and deadly disease ; spec, of the nature 
of or pertaining to bubonic plague f Pestilential 

fever, old name of typhus fever \Syd Soc. Lexl), 
1330 Palsgr. 1S7 Vne charhomle. a caiboncle, a sore 
pestylenciall a 1^8 Hall Chron. Hen. IV 26 In this 
sommer, the Pestilenciall plage infected the Citie of 
London and the countrei round about x6xa Woodall 


Sur^. Mate Wks. (1653) 76 Anumontum . . is good against 
pesulenlial fevers in tneir beginning 1671 Salmon Syn. 
Med III xxii 400 The Figs open the Lungs, ripen Pesti- 
lential tumoius 1704 J Harris ZrFjr Teehn. I, Pestilential 
Fever differs from the Plague, os a Species or sort from 
the Genus or Kind , because a Pestilence may sometimes 
happen without a Femer X706 Piiuliis, Pestilential 
Bubo, a Plague sore, or Botch X78X Gibbon Detl F Ivi 
(1869) III, 373 That camp was soon afflicted with a pesti- 
lential disease 1789 W Buchan Dom, Med xx (1790) 105 
Of the malignant, putnd, or wotted fever. This may be 
called the pestifeniuU fever of Europe, as in many of its 
symptoms it bears a great resemblance to thnt dreadful 
disease the plague 1807-26 S Coopfr First Lines Snrg. 
(ed 5) 69 The carbuncle of the plague is called symptomatic 
or pestilential 

t b Used as a specific against plague or pesti- 
lence. Obs. 

X460-70 Bk, Quintessence 24 Vse in jie dayes two or Jire 
smale ^loiis pestilenciales in owe 5 essencia 

to Infected with plague or pestilence; plague- 
stricken. Obs. 

1^8 Skcyne The Pest {i860) 32 Quhasoeuir findis tham 
selBs pestilenciall, incontinent tak ane iniectione 


3 . Moially baneful or pernicious 
XS3X Elyot GtTZ/. 111. vifConupted with pestilenciall anance 
or ambicion. 1651 Jfr, Taylor Serm. for Year 1 111 34 
So pestilential, so infectious a thing is sin, that it scatters 
the poison of its bieath to all the neichbouihood 1782 
Priestley Corrupt, Cht II. ix 187 John, pronounced it 
to be a pestilential doctrine. 1837 Buckle Civiliz, I, xiu. 
725 Bossuet had been taught that Mohammedanism i& a 
pestilential heresy. 

f 4 Pestilential Doctors, a humorous appellation 
of those Doctors of Divinity who were created at 
Oxford, without performance of Acts, during the 
visitation of the Plague. Obs. 

After the appellation Royal Doctors with which those were 
dignified who weie similaily created at the King's visit 
1654 Gatakcr Disc Apol 42 If ever I took the Degree of 
Doctor [of Divinity], I would so do it, as that I would not 
be styled eithei a Royal, or a Pestilential Doctor , which 
by names were in common speech given unto tho'ie that had 
taken that Degree, at either of those times 
Hence Festlle'ntiallyai/z;., after the manner of a 
pestilence; Pestile’xitialness (Bailey, vol 11,1727). 

X643 Tuckncy Balvie ofG 35 Englands present disease . 
IS grown pestilentially malignant 1830 FiaseVs Mag. 11. 
437 Useless, nay, pestilentially unclean 

t Pestilentious, a. Obs. [ad. F, pestilen- 
cienx, i-tteux (15th c in Godef) * It. pesiilen- 
zioso, t -itoso (Flono), ad. post-cl L. pestilenti- 
ostts, f. pestilentia Pestilence . see -ous.J 
1 . = Pestilential a. 1,2 
1333 Bellenden Livy iii xh. (S T. S.) 1. 249 ]?e Jere [was] 
ricbt pestilentius baith to burgh & land, to na less mortalite 


of man ban beist 1389 R Bruce Serm (1843) 164^ T he dis- 
ease was a pestilenlious boil 1632 Liiiicovv Tratt vi, 
256 Ihis contagious and pesiilentious Lake Ithe Dead Sea]. 
1694 Lond Gaz. No. 2948/2 The Pestilentious Distemper 
which had for a long while reigned 111 that Island 1743 ti. 
Columellds Hush i iv, The ownei of a pestilentious, though 
very fei tile and fat land. 

2 Noxious, pernicious ; =* Pestilential 3 
1333 Bellenden Livy i. xxu (S T. S.) I T25 Tarquimus 
siMus come annit on me his last nycht, And has left fra 
me all my joy and solace to his pestileiitius plesser 1546 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 63 The pcslilencious hereseis of 
Luther, a xsW %\miTY Arcadia ii; (1622) 332 ^JUth a pesti- 
lentious influence poj'soned the time of my natiuitie. 1689 
tr Buchanan's De JureRegnt 45 Nothing .is given us of 
God . . more Pestilentious than a wicked King, 1748 H. 
\Sroovx. Last Speech J Good Poems & Plays 1789 11. 117 
In the days of old thei e wei e Giants , people of magnitude, 
of prodigious deeds, and of pestilentious atcliievements. 
Hence *1 Pestile'ntiousness. 

174B tr VegetiHs' Dtsiemp. Horses 25 The Pestilenlious- 
ness of the Disease. 

Festilently (pe sulentli), adv [f Pestilent 
a. + -LY ^.] In a pestilent manner. 

1 . Perniciously, noxiously, mischicvoubly. 

1528 Tin DAI r Obed Chr Man Wks, (1573) 128 Would he 
spaie ,to alluagc, and to wicst othui iloctors ptstilcmtly, 
which feareih not for to logic wytli the holy sciipturt? 
1563-83 Foxe a, 4 bl 56 .Some haue most iicstiltiiuly 
abused the authoiitie of the holy and auiKicnt r.uhuis X633 
H More Aaiid Ath. 111 iv b7 The sintll neVLrthelvss 
encreased, anti became above alt inevistuc pcsiilvntly iimsonie. 

2. Annoyingly, intolerably; exucsbivcly, out- 
rageously, ‘ plagiiily 

1367 Trial Treas. m Ha/1. Dodshy 111.271 Rut some- 
time they cumber me pcstilcntly 1670 Iva< hard Conf. 
Clergy 35 The pretence of making People stg.icious, and 
pestiienlly willy, 1883 Standaid if> Maj 5/8 ilie most 
pestilenily annoying biitl m the vvoi id, 
SoPe*stilentness,thccharauterorbemgpesliknt 
1727 in Baili y voI. 11 , and in mod. Diets, 

Pestilent- wort : see Pesti lknok-wout. 


Pestxlenze ; see Pestilence v. 

PestUet, obs. form of Pestolet. 
tFesti'lity. Obs. tare. pestilUds.xx. 

of quality f, pestihs pestilential (f. pestts plague) : 
see -ITY.] Pestilential visitation, pestilence, plague* 
1370 Foxe a 4* M. (cd. /) 95/1 Iiatyn writers . making 
mencion of the sayde pestiliUe, declare how the lieginning 
thereof .came, .out of Eihiope, and from the liot countries. 

Peatill, -lUation, var. Pistil, Pistillation. 
Pestle (pe’s’l, pc'stT), sh. Forms; 4-7 pestol, 

5 -tylle, 5-6 -telle, 5-7 -tell, -til (8 9 dial.), 
0-7 -till, 7 -sel(l, -teell, 8 pistil, 5- pestle. 
[ME. a CfV.peslel, -etl pestello'—L. pistil- 
lum, -us (med.L also pesiillwn) pounder, jicstle, 
dim. of ^pislrmt, f. pinsihe, pist-um to pound, 
bray, crush.] 

1 . An instiument (usually club-shaped) for bruis- 
ing or pounding substances in a mortar. Pesllg 
and mortar, esp, those used liy the apothecary m 
triturating and compounding drugs ; hence taken 
as the symbol of the j^rofession. 

Used by Wychf (1 Chrori, xxi, 23) also to render In itibula 
threshing instrument. 

[1272 m Rogers Agitc 4 Puces II. sf-fi/a Mm tar turn 
peslclello ] 1382 Wy( lu h rod, xvi. 14 Itithe mamui] a[>erid 
in wildemes Tassid, and as with a pestcl powit^d. tiUi> tim 
lyknes of an hoore frost vix>n the erthe, X3M — » Pm*. 
xxviL 22 Thou3 thou beetist a fool In a imtrter, as with a 
pe&tel smytynge ahouc dnetl barli * his foil achat iMit be dou 
avvei fro him. cxiioo Lanfianc's Cinttg. 347 Make dene 
)>e morter , & J)an leie )>eton caniphore ban <lu herto oile, 

6 grindc hem wcL togideic wlh i>este1. c X440 Piomp. 
Patv 395/1 Pesiel, of &tamp>nge, ptla, pistUlus 13^ 
CoGAN Ifaven Health (1636; to; Beat them small iii a 
woodden mortar, or marble, with a |)e-,tl!l of wchhL X7tt 
SrrbLE Sped. No. sa T3 The renowned British Hipu«K.rates 
of the Pestle and Moi tar 1850 W. Ir v inl Goldsmith vi. 85 
His medical Bcience .could nut gam him the management 
of a pestle and mortar 

fig *589 Pappe 7 v Hafthet T> Then haue I a pestle so 
to stamw his pistles, that lie lie.Ue all his wit 10 fKiwiler. 
<*1839 Prald Poems (1864) I 282 Re.tt up b> {kh tic 
1849 Mitlih-ll Battle Summer (185-*) eiy He will 
pound their p.Tmpblets with his pestle of a [len. 

2 . Applied to various mechanical appliances for 
pounding, stamping, pressing, etc.; e.g. 

The vertically moving b.*ir m a stamping mill r a stamp. 
D. The beater or pouiuler in a fulling mtlf, o The tamper 
in an oil mill, t d. The piston of a pomp {obs k 

E GIrimstone] jyAcosta's ///</. Indies iv, xiiL 217 
Ibe difference of these engins i*, that mhiic goe wuh sue 
TC'.tels, some vk uh twelve, and others with fouretreiu*. x6|^ 
bi AK Uaterwhs. 3 'I he Pestle A may be put therein, whii h 
shall be like to those which arc used for Pumps and toners 
of water? and. well inv ironed with leather. 1678 I*a»lvn 
Dit^ 24 Aug , They stamp them (rags) in trouglis toa pupp 
with pestles or hammers like the i>owder mdls. 1727 41 
Chambers Orr/. s,v bulltn^. The pitncipal parts of the 
F ulling-mill are. , the pestles or itamperi T be pestles and 
troughs are of wood. 177a Ann. Keg. ait Di&omtmuing 
the use of pestles in making gunpowder at hi* mills, x8oo 
tr Lagiange's Cheni. 1. 934 Nitrate of poiaahr mixed wdlh 
. ^barcoal and . ► sulphur, forms gunpowder. These three 
substances are pounds by means of pe«tl«s ot a grimllns;- 
NtcitOLsoN OpfreU. Mtckanie 4S0 (OU mil!) 
when the workman wants to stop a pe^le. lie pulls nt the 
rope 18, dunng the rise of the poik. When this h at Its 
greaie^ height* the detent ts botuortud, and premits tha 
p»Ue from Bdl]^ ^ jnesos of a pm sm^eettatg from llm 
side of the pestk, wbxdt rests open Um doUoU 
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3 . The leg of certain animals, used for food, esp. 
the ham or haunch of the pig (occasionally, the 
foreleg) ; also, the human leg. Now dtaU 
(Cf, Ger Keule a club, pestle, leg of pork, mutton, etc ) 
13*6 IVatdr Acc Edw // 31/17 (MS ) Un pestel de pork, 
?rx39o Form ofCiiyy in Warner Afitiq Culm 13 
The fyletes bu|» two, that buh take oute of the pestels. 
14 , A lie Cookery in Househ Old* (1790I 437 Take the 
pestel les of the chekyns and qouche hom in dysshes 0x440 
Ff omp^ Parv 395A Pestelle, of llesche, peitellns* a 15*0 
Skelton E, Rumviyng 423 Her logges were sturdy and 
stubbed Mygbty pestels and clubbed 1563 D Goocc 
^e^i^^etc (Arb ) 123 A Belye byg andPestels two, 

lyke Postes, 1568 Withals Dich 48 bA A pestel of bacon, 
pernasmUa xtxxCoiovi ^ Fattalle^ the bought or pestle 
of the thigh fof a hoisel 1777 Hooi e Cometuus' Wts iVot Id 
(ed 12)71 He dresseth a swine with, scalding water, and 
maketh gamons, pistiK, and flitches, 1828 Craven Gloss 
(ed, 2), Pcsid^ also the slmnk end of a ham or poi k x886 
Kcworthy IV Som Woid bk s v,,* Pestle o' poik ' So called, 
when cooked fresh, instead of being salted foi ham 0* pork 
t b. Vhr, Thi pestle of a la? k : fig,^ a Irille, 
something very small. So a pestle of a poriigue^ 
humoioiisly used for a piece of gold Obs 
1597-8 Bp, Hall iv, iv, 29 Yet can I set my Gallio’s 
dieting, A pestle of a larkc or plouers* i^ing, i6aa Flcicher 
Sea Voy, i iv, Fran, Oh I am hungiy *»Ttb Here's a 
pestle of a Portigue, Sir; Tis excelluni meal with some 
sauce. And hoe's two clmines, suppose 'em sausages, a i66s 
Full! r Woiihiest Rutland if (1662) 346 Rutlandshire is 
called by Mr Qa,mM&\AHgltaPfovtnciolaimmina^ Indeed 
It IS but the Pestel of a Laik, which is better than a quaiter 
of some bigger bud, having the most cleanly piofit tn tt. 
X7X* Sri.ctn hpeci No 326 r 5 Sometimes a Wheat Ear 
or the Pestle of a Laik weie chear fully purchased. 

1 4 . A constable’s tumcheon 01 clnl). Obs rare, 
x6ii Chapman May Dayw^x, Totne whether this chopping 
knife or their pcstefs weie the bettei weapons, 

1 6 . JSot, Karly form of PlsriL, q.v. 

6 . attrib,m^Comb : pestle-frame, the structure 
in a pcstle-mill which supports the pestles and the 
machinery which opeiates them; t pestle-head, 
a blockhead; pestle-mill, a stampmg-mill, a 
powder-mill ; pestle-pxe dial (see quot ), 

18*5 J NfCfiotsoN Opetai MecJuunc 450 Profile of the 
*pestle fi ame. xsqx Pewcivall ,Si>. Diet , A/ajadet o, a pcstill, 
a dolt, a ^pesttll head, a beetle head X773 Act 13 Geo, III, 
C Z3 An Act to enable certain persons to continue to work 
a^Pestle Mil!,, in making Battle Gunpowder, at Old Forge 
Fai m, in the paiisli of Tonbridge, 1777 IloiaSubseciose 323 
(K, D, D > A ‘ '‘pestle pye a large standing pye, whicli con- 
tains a whole gammon, and sometimes a nears tongue also, 
together with a couple of fowls, and if a turkey not the 
worse, A noted dish at country fans and wakes, and some- 
times a Xtmas treat 

Fe‘Stl6y V [a. OF, pesieler to bray, pound, f. 
pestel, see prec,] 

1 . irons. To beat, pound, or triturate, with or as 
with a pestle. Also fg, 

14x3 Pil^, Sotvle (Caxton T483) iii ii. 51 So were they. » 
cast m to the fire where they were with gieta cheynes 
pesteted and beten, 1659 HowrcL Lexicon, Fr Prov, 25 A 
morter, wherein Garlicke hath been pestellcd in, cannot be 
so washed, but that it will still letam some smell thereof. 
1855 Tennyson Maud r. i xl, To pestle a poison'd poison. 
1884 Saia Journ, due South i. xiv (1887) x86 The black- 
eyebiowed assistant [was) pestling something in a huge 
mortar. xSpx Chamb Jrnl 20 June 385/2 She has been 
put into a mortar and is being pestled into shape 
2 tntr. To use or work with a pestle, 
x866 Howells Venet, Life 336 His appi entice pestles away 
at their prescriptions. 1871 — iVedd yourn, 62 The apothe- 
cary . .gaily pestled away at a prescription. 

Hence Pe'etliug ppl a, 

1609 B. JONSON Stl, Vrom, iii iii, tt will be such a pest'Iing 
deuice,, ,lt will pound all your enemies piactises topoulder. 
Pe'Stoid, a, rare, [f L. pesi-ts plague + -oil).] 
Resembling the pest or plague. 

1890 Cent, Diet,, Pestoid fever. 

Festure, obs. L Festeb. Pesyble, obs. f. 
Peaceable. Pesyn, obs. f peasen^ pi of Pease. 
Pet (pet), sb,^ Also 6 pette, 8 pett. [Oiigm- 
ally Sc. and north, Eng. , of unknown origin. Ir, 
peat and Gael peaia ore from Sc. 

From the history, app. not related in origin to Pbat s 6 ^ 
though the words may at times have been confused.] 

1 . Any animal that is domesticated or tamed and 
kept as a favourite, or treated with indulgence and 
fondness; esp. applied to lamb* (or kid) * taken 
into the house, and brought up by hand, a cade 
lamb* (Johnson). (The latter is the ordinary 
literal sense in Sc. and north. Eng.) 

*539 I'd, High Treas Scot in Pitcairn Crim Tnals 
I, *299 to Thomas Melvillis WiflFe, in Falkland, at )>e 
Kingib command, for keping of certane Pettis, and nurising 
of 1 » samyn. inoie These Pets consisted of Parronuets, 
monkeys, peacocks, swans, &c , &c.) X674-9X Ray Jv. C. 
Words, Pei, and Pet iamb, a cade lamb, 17x0 Steele 
Tatler No 266 P 2 1 he other has transferred the amorous 
Passions of her first Years to the Love of Cronies, Petts and 
Favout ites [a dog, monkey, squirrel, pai rot], x8o8 Jamieson 
s, V Pei vb , Pet denotes more generally, any creature that 
N fondled and much indulged x8*s Brockett N, C. Gloss,, 
Pet, a domeaticaied lamb x8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pei, 
a cade or bouse lamb. ISo 1869 Lonsdale Gloss ] 1830 ^ee 
Cade sb? 2]. 1837 M Donovan Dom Econ^ II 119 The 
animal is cleanly in its habits, and is reared in the houses 
rather as a pet. 

b. Applied to a plant artificially reared. 
x84a in J. Alton Domest Econ, (1857) *54 The pet having 
been brought to this its first state of existence, must be put 


in the window. At first it will be a stout thread, whitish, 
and covered with tiny scales; then the scales will expand a 
little, and the end will become greener. 

2 . a An indulged (and, usually, spoiled) child. 

1508 Dunbar Flyitugw Keunedte 247 Herretyk, lunatyk, 
purspyk, caihngis pet. 17 Scotch Prov , He has fault of 
a wife who maines mam s pet 1788 ^Y Marshall Yojksh, 
Gloss , Pel, a child spoilt by improper indulgence. 1824 
Mac r AGO art Gallomd Encycl, 380 A pet is always a 
dangerous cieature } thus, a child petiedhy Us parents, plays 
the devil some day in the world , a sheep petit d is apt to 
turn a dnneher l=s butter, one which buttsj. 

b Any peison who is indulged, fondled, or 
treated with special kindness or favour ; a dailing, 
favourite Also iransf of a thing, 

[* 75 S Johnson, Peat, a utile fondling, a dailing; a deal 
play thing It is now commonly called pet ] 18*5 Brockltt 
iV C Gloss ,Pei, a fond designation foi a female favourite 
xSa6 Disraei! Viv Gfey iv 1, Patronise him’ he is my 
political pet 1 X833 T Crelvey in C Papers, etc (1904) II 
260 He made himself a real pet of mine 187* lluACK.Adv 
Phaeton xxx. No place was so much the pet of fortuneas 
the Blue Bell Inn x88x Besani & Rice C/za// oj Fleet 
1 X, 1 was once the pet and plaything of ladies, a sot t of 
limdog 190a R HiciiCNS Londoners 11 You are tlie pet 
of society 

e — Pet-day^ ‘ a day loo fine to last ’• see 3 d, 

18*5 jAMirsoN s V , It is commonly said ' X fear this day 
will be a pet *, Kcnfiew. 

3 . rt//nAand Comb, a. aiUib,o\?&adj. Of an 
animal Kept as a pel 01 favourite * orig applied 
to a lamb brought up by hand, a dbxm-lamh, 

1584 iVtlls Sf Inv, N, C, (Surtees) II 99 One pette sheipe 
45 2674-91 Pet lamb [see i] 1800 Wordsw, {Utle of poem) 
The Pet Lamb 1851 D J r rrold .Fif Giles xi. 105 [He] may 
keep his pet Iamb safe from London wolves. 1863 Bates 
Pat. Amazon I. 82 A favorite pet bird of the Brn/ilians 
x^ D, G MnciiiiL Lands, Lett, ^ Kings 111 124 
[KerrickJ kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also a pet pig 
1897 Westm Gnz 30 July 1/2 Threatening, abusive, and 
coaxing letters from pet dog osumers. 

b Of a person, or moie usually iransf, of a 
thing (mateiial or immaterial): Specially cherished; 
for which one has a particular fondness or weak- 
ness ; favouiite. Also (jocularly or ironically) pet 
aVetsion, that which one specially dislikes 

183* Manning Let in Purcell Lip (1895) 1 . 97 My pet iron 
bed I shall ivantat Merlon X845 Miall in Nouconf, V 25 
The success of his pet financial scheme. 1846 H Rogers 
Ess (x86o) 1 . 192 Philosophers are apt to be blindly fond of 
their pet thcoiies 1870 Dickens E, Diood 111, Ihe pet 
pupil of the Nuns House is Miss Kosa Bud. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester Mtgmn I. 24a This pet weakness of her sex is 
not to be scot ed against Olga. x8go Twies 14 Jan. 12/2 
Piince Metternich was Jier pet aversion. 1898 G B Shaw 
Plays II Candida 117 My own particular pet scrubbing 
blush has been used for black leading 
o Expressing fondness, endearing* cliielly in 
pet name (often hyphened), a name expressing 
fondness or familiarity, as the vaiious abbreviated 
and altered forms, diminutives, etc , of Christian 
names; a hypocoiistic name. 

18*9 Lv rroN Devereux in. v, Call me only by those pretty 
pet woids by which I know you will never call any one else 
184 , Mrs. Browning Soun fr Portuguese xxxiii. Yes, call 
me by my pet name ! let me hear The name I used to run 
at, when a child, From innocent play 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III 359 A lover who uses these pet names. 189s 
Spectator s Mar 331/2 They invent pet-names [for iheir 
parents] usually tinged with a comic iireverence, 
d. Covtb, pet-day : see quots. ; petland, the 
realm of pets; pet-lover, a lover of domestic pets. 

x8a| Galt Gtlhatze III, viii 63 The Town of that time was 
as a *pet day in wintei i88a W Marriott in Standard 
26 Dec 7/4 They are generally accompanied by weather 
‘too fine to last', or what m Scotland is known as a ‘pet- 
day*. 1884 Wood “Petland Revisited sgo4ConteMp 
Reu Auff, 230 Pet lions were only one example of the aber- 
lationsof *pet lovers in ancient Rome. 

Pet (pet), s6,2 Also 7-8 pett. [In use since 
end of 16th c., fiist app, in the phrase * to take the 
pet * ; oiigin obscure. 

It has naturally been associated with Pet sb \ as being a 
chaiacteristic habit of a * pet ’ or indulged and spoiled child, 
but the connexion of sense is not very clear 01 simple, esp, 
in the early phrase ‘ to take the pet ' It is> also to be noted 
that in the 16th, t7th, and early 18th c , Pet ^ * was still 
an exclusively noithern word, while Pet sb,^ has been app 
Southern English also from the first.] 

Offence at being (or feeling) slighted or not made 
enough of; a fit of ill humour or peevishness 
from this cause . now usually implying one of a 
slight or childish kind. To take iphe) pet, to take 
offence and become ill-humoured or sulky 

1590 Lodge Eupkues Gold, Leg Wks, (Grosart) IV 90 
Some while they thought he bad taken some word vnkindly, 
and had taken the pet, 1606 Chapman Mons, D Olive ii i, 
Fled backe as it came and went away in Pett x6xi Cotgr , 
Se mescontenier de, to take the pet, or pepper in the nose, 
at x6ax Laud Semu on Ps xxi 6 When they may haue 
a blessing and will not, it is a sullen pet, 1625 Massinger 
New Way i 11, But what’s this to your pet against my 
lady? 1640 Sanderson Serm, on Ps cxix. 75 § 10 Jonas 
took pet at the withering of the gourd 1627 Lei, of Intel- 
Itgence 16 Aug (Clarendon MSS b 37 < 5 )» The Lords in a 
pet did adjouin their House. x66o Pepys Dtaty 6 Dec, 
Which did vex me, .and sp X took occasion to go up and to 
bed in a pet 1707 Reflex upon Ridicule 199 Who takes 
Pett at things that are lightly said 17*5 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph, I, il song »i. The dawted baim thus takes the pet, 
Nor eats tho’ hunger crave. 2830 Scott yml, 23 May, 
About a year ago 1 took the pet at my Diary, chiefly because 


I thought it made me abominably selfish C1850 Arab Nts 
(Rtldg) II She went back to the house in a pet, shut hctself 
up, and cried the whole night 1894 R H Elliot Gold, 
etc. Mysore 102 They [tigers] take the pet in a case of 
failure and go off in disgust 

t Pet, SO, 3 Obs, rare, [a. Y,pet ( 1 3th c in Littr6) 
== It. peito •— L. pediLus, in med.L, peitus ] A 
breaking wind ; « Fart sb, 

13x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Cvj, Though all their 
cunning scantly be worth a pet 

Pet (pet), [f Pet sb l ; in early use Sc ] 
irans. To make a pet of, treat as a pel; lo 
indtilge ; to fondle 

t6zg Z, Boyd Last Eattell 324 Gtosse euill thoqhts fedde 
and pelted with yeelding and consent. X788 W. Marshall 
Yoiksh Gloss, to indulge, to spoil by over-indulgence, 
xSxS Todd, Pei, to treat as a pel, to fondle; to indulge 
1824 [see Pet sb * 2 a] 1846 D J errold Mrs Candle xxwi, 
Get another wife to study 3011 and pet you upas I've done. 
1847 Helps Friends m C (j86i) I 127 The troth is,., we 
cannot pet anything much without doing it mischief. 

Hence Pe'ttlng vbl sb , indulgence, fondling, 

1873 Black Pr Thule 111 , 1 he young man escaped a great 
deal of the oidinary consequences of this petting. 1883 
Bp.Ihorold YoU o/C lit tsi {1BS4) 37 A little tender petting 
does her a great deal of good. x88p Aihenseum 27 Apr. 
534/1 Hjs fatheilyaflection for his children, takes the foim 
of unrcason.Tble petting 

Pet (pet), 2/.2 [f. Pet j/;.2] mtr. To be in 
a pet ; to take offence at one's treatment ; to sulk, 
1629 Gaulb Holy Mculn 239 Jonas pets for his Gourd. 
i66x Fcutiiam Rexolves 11. 11, He sure is queasie stomack t, 
that must pet and puke at such a tiivial ciicumstance 
ffi685SiRP ld,My^v^Narr,Otcmr (1809)40 The Lrlepctiing 
at it, forbare and stayed there. 1837 Carlyle Fr Reo 

II v 1, The loyal Right Side sat.. as it weie pouting and 
petting. 

b. irans. To cause to take offence dial, 

18x4 \V Niciioison Peacock iv Poems 104 Shou'd some 
passage pet or pout them, They ken best if the bonnet suit 
them 

Pet, Petaoh, obs forms of Peat, Pit, Patache. 
Petal (petal). [- F. pdtale^ Sp., Tt petalo^ 
ad mod L. peial-ufti, in Fabio Colonna 1649 
(Hatz.-Darm ) ; m ancient L. m sense 'metal 
plate a. Gr neTaXov thin plate, laimoa, leaf, neuter 
of irsToAoj adj, outspread, f. lOot ttst- to spread.] 

1 . Boi, Each of the divisions (modified leaves) 
of the corolla of a flower (see Corolla 2), esp. 
when separate. (Stiictly, disling^iished fiom the 
sepals or leaves of the calyx, but often including 
these when coloured or petaloid.) At first used in 
mod.L. form petalum, pi. 

1704 J Harris T&hn I, Pelala, is a Term m Botany, 

signifying those fine colouied Leaves that compose the 
Flowers of all Plants xyzh P lower Gasd, Dtspl (ed. a) 
Intiod , Petals, Leaves or a Flower j so called to distinguish 
them from the Green Leaves of the Plant. 1^76 Wither* 
iNG British Plants (xto 6) 1. x8 [It] contains Blossoms 
of one Petal, and this Petal is fixed beneath the Germen 
1793 Coleridge Rose i, Wiihin the petals of a rose A 
sleeping Love I spied 1857 'idwro.zx Mlem,Boi, § 177 The 
petals ate either distinct, and then the corolla is called 
polypetaloHS, or they are coherent more or less, and the 
corolla is monopetalous [or ga/mpetalous]. xS66 G eo E rjoT 
F Holt I, Petals fell in a silent shower. 1883 G. Allen 
in Knowledge 9 Mar. 143 The spring snowflake,. has three 
sepals or calyx pieces, and three petals or corolla pieces; 
only these two whoils exactly resemble one another. 

Jig, X837 Lytton E, Malirav 1. vii, Love opens all the 
petals of the soul. 0:1887 JrprERiES Field 4 * Hedgeiow 
(1889) 6 Frora the sweet delicious violets think out fresh 
petals of thought and colours, as it were, of soul 

2 . Eool, In Echmoids * A pctaluid ambulacntm, 
or the dilated end of one. (Oftener in L, form.) 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Antm Life S57 In the Cassia 
dulidas the peiistomial ends of the ambulacra dilate into 
petaln or forming a ligme known o&floscella, 

3 Comb; as petaUHke aclj., petal ftvise adv. 

1828-32 Webster, Petal-shaped, having the shape of a 
petal, X830 LiNDi UY Nat, Syst Bot 145 The two coloured 
lateral petaMike liodics 2862 Ansied Channel 7 si Ji ix« 
(ed 2) 23B Petal like tentacles . . furnished with cupping 
glasses 1880 W Watson Pnneds Quest, etc. (1892) 62 
Doubtful as a dream that lies Folded within another, petal- 
wise 1882 G Allen in Nature 17 Aug 374/ x The mere fact 
that the stamens are opposite to the lobes of the calyx, ,m 
Itself shows that a petal tvlioil has been suppressed. 
Petaled; see Pjetalled. 

Fetaliferous (petaU*leros), a, [f. mod.L* 
type ^petahferi f pelal-tm Petal + fer^us bearing; 
see -yBROUa ] Bearing petals, 

1864 in Webster. 1870 Hooker Stitd Flora 79 Tetra- 
morpnic flowers occur; petahferous large. x88a G. Allen 
in Nature 17 Aug, 374/i Sclerantkus or mercnrialis, known 
descendants of petaliferous> forms 
PetaUform (pe talif^im), a rare, *iOhs, [ad. 
mod.L peiahjorm-ts, f peial-ttvi Petal: see 
-FOBW.] Having the form of a petal ; petaloid. 

x8o6 Galrinc Bnt, Boi, 3"^ Ins. altemate petals reflexedk 
Sitg petaUform. 2858 la Mavne Expos, Lex, 

PdtftlixiB (pe'talain, -lln), at. [ad, mod L, peta~ 
lin-usj f. h,pelat-um Petal : see -ineI, 2 .] Per- 
taining to a petal ; situated on a petal ; consisting 
of petals ; resembling a petal, petaloid. 

2793 Martyn Lang Bot , Petalinum nectarium, a peta- 
line nectary, 1858 Mayne Expos, Lex,, Petahnus, Bot,, 
that which relates to a petal petahne. 1879 G. Allen 
Cot-Sense iv 65 The corolla, or petaUne whorl, forms in 
most flowers the main attractive organ* 
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FSTAIiISM. 

Fetalism (pe’talu’m) Anc Hist [ad. Gr. 
7r6TaA£ff/4os, f. ireraAov leaf see Fetal and -ISM. 
In niod.F. jbMahsmt (Littre).] A method of 
temporary banishment (for five years) practised m 
ancient Syiacuse, in imitation of the Ostracism of 
Athens, but effected by wnting the name of the 
person on an olive-leaf 

x6ia Hcrih's Plutarch^ Diotiysius 1141 The other Lords 
made f law called Pctalisme, to meete with this practise 
/ 6 i(i , By meanes of this Petnhsme, the Lords banished one 
another, so tht-it in the end, the people became Lord ^ 1768 
Homc EsSi Ea/atice a/" Power \xiK. igg The Ostracism of 
Athens and Petalism of Syracuse 1900 F M Crawford 
Euters 0/ South I 99 For their own safety the Syracusans 
introduced the law of petalism corresponding almost exactly 
to the ostracism of the Athenians. 

Petalite (pe tabu). Mtn. [mod. (d’Atidrada, 
1800) f, Gr, virakov leaf + -ITE ] A silicate 
of aluminium and lithium, occurring in whitish or 
greyish masses having leaf-hke cleavage. 

x8o8 T Allan JVafnes 0/ Mtn 51 Petalite , a Swedish 
mineral named by Dandrada x8x8 W Phillips OvU 
Mxn ^ Gcol (ed 3) Advt , Petalite composed, in lound 
numbei s, of 80 parts of silex, 17 of alumine and 3 of hlhion 
1830 Daubeny Atom The xii ^ed 2) 408 Minerals which 
are destitute of water Petalite 

Petalled, petaled (petald), a [f. Petal 
+ -ED 2 ] Furnished or adorned with or as with 
petals; having petals 

1793 Martvn Langi,Bot,i a Detailed flower. 

18*3 Bcooocs Romance of Lily Poems 145 The other curls, 
and bends its bell Petalled inwards as it fell 1845 T 
Cooper Purgatory of Swctdes (1877) 109 The purple eye 
petalled with snow. x888 Swinburne in rg/Zz Cent XXlil 
318 Fledged not as birds are, but petalled as flowcis. 

b. In parasynthetic compounds, as atmson- 
fcialled^ large-petalUd, six-petaliedj etc 
X776 Withering Bnt, Plants (^96) I r6o Bloss 2 petaled 
iBtiB Geo, Eliot Sp* Gpsy i, 51 The ripe cheeked fruits, Uie 
crimson petalled flowers. 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 44 
Viola . Flowers often dimorphic, the large petalled flowct mg 
early , ; the small petalled or apetalous flower late, 

Fetalless (pe tallies), a, [f. Petal + -less.] 
Destitute of petals ; apetalous, 

1815 Greenhouse Comp, II 83 Fetalless Pomaderris, a 
sbru b fi om New H oliand, 188a G Allen in Nairn e XXVI. 
373 It has tiny green petalless axillary flowers 
Fetally (pe*tali), a, nonce<ud, [f. as prec. + 
-Y.] Having or resembling petals 
x8B8 Fenn Man v) Shadow III, 111 30 It daited fiom her 
petally lips to the poisonous gum. 

FetalocerOUS (petals seras), a, Eniom, [f. 
mod L Peialocem^ neut pi. of petalocerus (f Gr. 
ireraAov leaf, plate + -Ktpos, -ws horned, f. nkpas 
hoin) + -OTJS. In F, pitalodre,'\ Having laminated 
antennae, as the beetles of the division Petalocera 
or Lamellicornes\ lamelhcorn, 
z8a6 KrRBY& Sp Eniornol III. xxxv, 568 Its mesosiemurn 
in its diiection and appeal ance lesembles that of many 
Petaloceious beetles Ibtd IV xlvn 398 [He] discovered 
that the thalerophagous and saprophagus Petalocerous 
beetles resolved themselves, into a circle. 

Petalodont (pe*tabd^nt), a, and sh, Palamt 
[f, mod L. Petalodns {•odoni-)^ name of the typical 
genus, f. Gr iriraXov leaf + dSous, oSort- tooth.] 
a. adf Belonging to the extinct family Petalo- 
doniidm of sharks, having compressed teeth forming 
a pavement, b. sh, A shark of this family. So 
Petalodo ntld ; Petalodo ntoid a, and sb, 

1889 Nicholson Palseont 11 iii xlvn. 929 Family Peta^ 
The Petalodonts form a fiunily exclusively 
Carbonifcious. 

Fetalody (peUabadi) Bot [f. Gr. type *ir€Ta- 
XchSeia, f. trcroXoidijs leaf-like, f. n 4 ra\oy leaf ; see 
-ODE.] The condition of having other organs or 
parts of the flower modified into the form of 
petals , e. g, the stamens in most * double ’ floweis, 
or the calyx-lobes in some species of Primula^ 
Campanula^ etc 

x88a Masters in frnl Pol XI 40 Thw specimen affords 
an instance of true doubling or petalody of the stamens. 
Petaloid (pe taloid), a [ad. mod.L. peialoi- 
deus^ f. Gr irirahoVf L petaLum Petal : see -oid ; 
in mod F pitaloide'\ 

1 . BoL Of the form of, or resembling, a petal ’ 
applied to parts or appendages of the flower when 
'coloured’ (1. e, not green) and of thin expanded 
form and delicate texture, like an ordinary petal, 
1730 Stack in Phil Trans XXXVI 463 Where the Tube 
expanded itself, it divided into more than forty petaloid 
Segments x 845 Lindley Sch, Bot iv. (185S) 25 Floweis 
unsymmetncal, with 2 petaloid and 3 herbaceous sepals 
187s Bennjett & Dyer tr Sacks JSot, 470 The contrast of 
sliucture referred to 15 frequently wanting, both whorU 
being eithei sepaloidjas in Juncacese, or both petaloid, as 
in Lihum , in Helleboius, Aconituni, and some other species, 
the outer whoil or calyx alone is petaloid, the inner whorl 
or coiolla being transformed into nectaues. x88a G Allen 
in Nature 27 July 300/2 All stamens show a great tendency 
easily to become petaloid. 

b. Belonging to the Peialoidea&f a division of 
Afonocotyledons having normally flowers with 
ordinary coloured petals or petaloid parts, as lilies, 
orchids, etc. (not spadiceous, as arums, nor gluma- 
ceous, as grasses and sedges). 


1836 Penny Cycl V. 248 Under the name of Asphodels he 
[Lohel] giouped the puncipal pait of modem petaloid 
monocotyledons 1872 Olivlr Elern Bot i v, 58 Monoco- 
tyledons with a peiianth of peial-like leaves, hence called 
Petaloid (petcdoideei^ 

2 ZooL Applied to the ambulacra of certain 
Echmoids, which have a dilated portion and a 
tapering extremity, suggesting petals of a flower. 

1862 Dana Elenu Geol 160 As this portion has some 
resemblance to the petals of a flower, the ambulacra are 
then said to be petaloid 1888 Rollcston & Jackson 
Lt/e 558 Fasciolcs surrounding the petaloid ambulacra 

So Petaaoi dal a. (in quot. = sense 2) , Feta- 
loi deons a, ^ sense 1 b. 

187a Nicholson Palmont 109 Ambulacra composed of 
simple pores, not petaloidal 

II Petalozi (pe tal^n). [a Gi, TreraAov leaf of 
metal, etc ] The plate of pure gold worn on the 
linen mitre of the Jewish high priest. Also in L 
form petalum 

1678 Phi LI IPS {ed 4\ Petalurn^ a certain kind of ornament 
which Priests formerly used 10 weai on then heads 1874 
Super nai Reltg II 111 11 406 The Aposlle folin wore the 
mine and petalon of the High Priest x88a Farrar Early 
Chr I xvui. 363 The High Priest . weaung the name 
Jehovah on the golden petalon upon liis foiehead 

Petalostichous (pelalf? stikos), a, ZooL [f 
mod,L. PetalosHcha^ iieul. pi of petalostulms (f 
Gr, rrhak-ov leaf + arixos row) + -a US.] Having 
peUloid ambulacra; belonging to the division 
Petalosticha of Echmoids. 

Petalous (pe’lalos), a, raie~~^, [f, L. petal' 
tint Petal + -ous.] Having petals • the opposite 
of apetalous, Cf, monopclaloiis^ polypdalous^ etc. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Pctalons^ having flower leaves X7SS 
in JOHNSON X858 Maync Expos Lex , Pcialodes, having, 
or full of leaves or petals , petalous 

Petamar(e, variants of Pattamab. 

Petanoe, obs form of Pittance. 

II Petara de. Obs [Fr,, ad. Pr. pelarraday f. 
petal ra^ f, petar^ F. piter^ f. pet Pet j^.8] 

[x6izCqtgr ,/’<jZff?*rtf 5 (ff,gMnbhotoffarting,l i6s8PiiiLrips, 
PeiarfodCt .. a yerking out of a horse behind, commonly 
accompanied with farting a s6^zH^3jdiart*s Rabelais ni. 

V. 54 In discharging of their Postern Fetarades. 

Petard (pflaud, pflau), sh. Also 7 petap, 
-apr(e, -arh, -arde, -arra, patar, pettar, pittar, 
-ard [a, F. pilard^ f /, pi. 'Ors (1580 in Littrd) 
(—It. petardo (Flono 1598); obs. Sp. petar 'a 
kinde of Artillery to batter, lately invented ’ (Min- 
sheu 1599), mod.Sp, petardo), f piter to break 
wind, f, pet . see Pet sb,^ and -aed.] 

1 . A small engine of war used to blow in a door 
or gate, or to make a breach in a wall, etc,; 
originally of metal and bell-shaped, latei a cubical 
wooden box, charged with powder, and filed by 
a fuse. (Now nearly or quite out of use.) 

15^ Florio, Peiardot a squib or petard of gun powder 
vsed to burst vp gates or d cores with. 1604 Shaks JF/am, 

III IV. 207 (2nd Quaito) For tis the sport to haue the engtner 
Hoist with his owne petar 1609 B Jonson Stl Worn iv 
V, He has made a petal de of an old brasse pot, to force 
your dore x6ii Cotgr , Petal ty a Petard, or Petarre j an 
Engine (made like a Bell, or Morter) wherewith strong gates 
are burst open x6r4 Camden Rem (ed 2) 241 Petronils, 
Pistol], Dagge, &c. and Petnrras of the same brood lately 
inucnled 1627 Drayton Agincourt xxxviii, The Engineer 
providing the Petar \r%rnes are, far] To breake the strong 
Percullice 1637-^0 Row Hist, K11L (Wodrow Soc) 

The noblemen, with a pittard biake up the utter gate of 
the Castle of JEdmburgti 1670 Cotton Espemon Table, 
Montereau Faut-Yonne taken by Petarr. 1721 De Fol 
Mem CaiialieriiB^o) T13 By the help of a petal d, we broke 
open the gate z8^ Macaulay I/tsi Eng in. I 322 A 
thud had defended nis old house till Fairfax had blown in 
the door with a petard. 

^ M Hoise V 2 h) 

X639 Massinger Unnai, Combat i, i. Give but fire To this 
petard, it shall blow open, madam, The iron doors of a 
judge 1642 Fulltr Holy Prof St v 11 364 His very 
name being a Fetraid to make all the city gates fly open. 1 
1678 Butler I/ud hi i, 745 Eternal Noi-^e and Scolding 
The Conjugal Petard, that tears Down all Portcullices of 
Ears 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy 133 , 1 never saw such 
a petard of a man 

2 . A kind oi firework that explodes with a loud 
report, a cracker 

[x6ix Cotgr., Petardy os Petart 5 also, a Squib ] 1668 

J White Rick Cab (ed 4) in Standing launces aie 
commonly made with hollow wood, to contain sundry 
petal dv or rockets 1884 St, James' Gaz 25 July 4/2 Fusees, 
petards, and crackers, fired off uniniermittingly . form an 
indiwensable accompaniment of a festive occasion in China, 
t 3 . ? Some kind of cheating at dice Obs, 
x66a J Wilson Cheats iv i (1664) 46 Did not I.. teach 
you .the use of Up hills, Down hills, and Petarrs?. And, 
generally, ^ instiucted you from Prick penny, to Long 

Feta'rd. v. Also 7 petar, -arre. [a. F. 
piiarder (1003 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ptiard sh , ; see 
prec.] 

tl. trans. To blow open, or make a breach in, 
with a petard. Obs, 

1603 rLORio Monlatgm i. Ivi. (1632) 176 To scale a 
Castfe, , to pettaid a gate 1603 Knolles Hist lurks 
(1621) 1307 They resolved to peiarde the Castle 1670 Cotton 
Espernon iL V aox To Petarre one of the Gates of the City, 
tb. tiansf, Obs, 


PETECHIA Ii 

X634 Z Coke Loguh Pief, Ihe prayeis of the S.iims 
asc^ding with you, will Petair >oui tiuiances thiough 
heavens Poitcullis 

2 . intr. To fire off petards (sense 2), lare, 

X837 Cariylc Fr Rev, I m ix, A ‘wLker Figme' is 
promenaded then solemnly conbuined by fiie .. with such 
petarding and huTzaing ^ «... 

Petardeer, -ler (pelajdiou). [a. KpP/ardier, 
f. ptlard see -EEB, -lEii.] A soldier who manages 
and fires a petard. 

1632 Shi rwood, A V^taxdi&Cy petardier, 1706 Pun lips, 
Peiardeery he tint mam-iges or api>lies a Petard. 1707 I 
CiiAMBERLAYNT St Efig HI. 6s6 Orilnaiicc Mates to the 
Mastei -Gunner. Chief Pet.irdier 1715 Jmh Ho Comm, 
41 Wages to thc..Fne masters, Fireworkers, Petard icrs, 
Boinbardieis, &C. daily attendant and employed in the 
Office at the Tower [etc 1 . 

tPeta*rder. Ohs, = prec. 

161X Cotgr,, Petar diet y a Pelaidcr, one that vses, ot 
shoots off, a Petard, 

Petarrero, obs, van PEDnEUO, a small gun. 
Petary, variant of VEATBity, peaL-bog. 
tPotasite. IJcrb,Obs, fad.Bot*L./VAtirzrf, 
Gr ircTacriT?;?, f. Treracroy Petahus.] The lluttci- 
biir or Pesiilcnce-woit, Peiasties 7'ulgarH, 

177X Genii, Mag' XLI 521/1 The autuniiial fevers have 
gone off very easy this se.Tson, by the use of Pciusilc root 
II PetasuS (pc*tas&s). [L., a, Gr, Tr^rairoj, f, root 
TTCT- spread out cf. petal, \ A low-crowned broatl- 
biimmed hat worn by the ancient Greeks, and 
frequently xepiesentcd as worn by the god Ilcrmes 
or Meicury; hence, also, the wmgccl hat which 
Hermes is represented as wealing in later art. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Reo v.iii, A Petasu\ or Mi*r- 
ctiiiall hat, i6ot — X, Though he would steal his 
sisters' Pegasus, And ufls. hnni or pawn his pcl.isus. 1842 
J Yatlshi Proc, Phtlol, Soc, (1854) 1 . 9 'JTie drvss t unsisis 
of boots, , , a scarf , and a petnsus tied under the i bin. 
1873 SvMONDS Grk Poth xi 350 A boy cinerging into lu.iii- 
hood leaves his petasosand btrigil and clilain>fc to Hermes, 
the god of games, 

Petaunce, etc, ohs foims oFUittanck, etc. 
Petanrine (pAy’rom), a, and sb, ZooL [ad. 
modL. Petaurum fern, pi., f. Petaiirus \ 
next, 2.] a. adj. Belonging to or having the 
characters of the Peiaunnee . see next, 2. D. sb. 
One of the Peianrbm ; a petaurist 
Petanrist (p/tg^rist). [ad. Gr. mravfR(fri\s 
a performer on the irhavpov or spring-board.] 
tl. An acrobat, tumbler, rope-dancer, 

1656 Blount Glossogr,y a Dancer on the Rojics, 

a Tumbler, a runner upon I.ines. X658 m Phii t ipx. 

2 . Zool, Any maisnpinl of the genus Petaurhla 
or subfamily Petawinso (“» the old genus Petau- 
rus), most of which have a palagmm or parachute 
by which they are enabled to lake flying leaps; 
a flying phalangcr, Australian flying-st|uirrel, 
flying-opossum, or opossum-mouse. 

x 83S KiRHY//rt/« Ind, Anim,\l xmi. isiiTlie iRtaurKts, 
or flying stjuiirels. x839’’47 Tdih) Cyil, Anal, III. 
z868 Owen AnaUVertebr, ill, 416 In the Koala, whuh is, 
perhaps, a more strictly vegetable fet dcr than the Petaiinst* 
or Phalancers, the ciucuni. is more ihan three times the 
length of the animal 

Hence Fetatiri Btlc zT : see quot; Fetanri'stlne 
a, and sh, «= Petauiuke ; so also F«tau*rite a, 
1656 Biount Gtossogr,y PetaurisUcky tumbling, vaulting, 
running upon roxies. 1890 Lent, Bui , Pelaurtstine, / V- 
tauriie, 

Petcha2y(pe1:Jari). [Onomatopadc, from the 
bird’s cry.] The grey king-bird or cnichcree of the 
West Indies {Tyramtus dominicensis ox gtiseut), 
z86o Gossk Rom, Nat, Hist, 17 Then the TR!Uh.iry, from 
the top of a tall cocoa palm, cackled his three or four rapid 
notes, ‘OP, PP,P,(J' 

Pet-cock, [upp, f. Pet or ? + C*(ick 

12 ] A small plug-cock fastcneil in a pIiK: or 
cylinder, as in a pump or a steam-engine, for 
purposes of draining or testing, 
xiM4 In Webstfr 1873 in Knilmt Dh/, Meih dtfe/j, 
x888 Hasluck A/erfk/ Engirt I/andybk (i^rvo) itrj ’lb«* jwt- 
cock often fixed to a feed uump l«irr«.l is used t« Use the 
action of the pump (to sec whether it ts drawing wuurhaiid 
to draw off confined steam or air 
Pete, obs. form of Peat, Pity, 

II Petechia (pflPkia) ; usually in pi. peteohiaa 
(-kiji). Pat/i, [mod.L., a. It, feteahsa ^ a gpeckc, 
or freckle or spot in ones face*, \i\,pe/mAtf*Xht 
meazels or Gods markcb’ (Flono 159B}; thence 
also (1741 in IIaU,-I)ami.), Ulterior 

history obscure conjectures in I>ic7, Schcler, 
Littre; nalz.-Darm. say ‘d’origme inconnoe’.] 
A small red or purple spot in the skm caused 
by extravasation of blood, occurring in certain 
fevers, etc, 

HF'im Seer, PAiorao m xvii 32 Thb is the true 
« Lnctmn, that belmth Petecdiie, a iuatem *»o 

CTiled in the Italian J 1794-6 E IUrivih Zoom, (18OO 1 . 4M 
Hence the oozing of blood from every part of the body, and 
the petechref in those fevers wtuch are termed putrid. 1891 
C, Crbichton Hfsi, Epidem Brtt, 588 Tliertt were snatl 
spots or pctechiae hke tlwe often seen in tbephtgue* 

Petecrihdal (pftPkiSi), a, [ad. mo6.U 
chiMis, f. petechtax see fwpec.] Of the naiuie <4 
peitaiidng to, or by pctccbkc* 
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FETEB-FEETNY, 


t^xo T Fuller Pharm Exiem^ 129 In. ,petecliuil Feveis 
. . It IS accounted destructive x^ Abdy ll^aier Cure (1843) 
16 Attaclced by spotted or petechial fever with violent epis- 
taxis, x866 A. "PirnTPritu Med (t88o) 1124 True petechiae 
aie to be distinguished from the chaiacterisLic eruption of 
typhus fever, which is often called petecliial 

jpetechiate (pi'ti ki^), flf. [f modX peiecha 
+ -ATE 1 ] Marked or affected with petechise. 

1890 in Ceni, Diet 1893 in Syd Soc Lex, 
Pete*chio-, combining foim of Petechia, as in 
fetechio-erythemaious aclj. (See quot.) 
x8w AllhuiVe Syst Med II 19a Petechio-etythewaions 
-These are formed as the name impheb by a com- 
bination of petechial and erythematous, eruptions 

fPeteouTe, -cu*ne. Obs, [AF. for OF. 
felite keuene (see Cury) ; cf. Peity Cury^ name 
of a street in Cambridge.] ^ Small cookery’, 
cookery on a small or simple scale. 
c 14*0 LtherCoconm (186a) 42 Of petecure I wylle preche 5 
What falles i>er to 50W wylle 1 teche 

Peteekot, Peteet, obs. If. Petticoat, Petit. 
Peteflill, obs f Pititol Petegre, -greu, 
etc. , obs. ff. Pedigbeb. Petelade : see Pasteladk. 
t Pe’teulaitr.. Ohs, pet-en^r cur {i-icisin- 

le*i); f peC Pet en Pair m the air,] A jacket 
reaching down lo the waist 
X7S3 A, MujiPiiY Gray's Inn Jrnl No 24 Two veiy ugly 
MoiiKeys, diessed out with Pans Caps, and well chosen 
Pctonlair and Petticoat X734 Connoisseur No 25 (1774) 1 
195 Ilencc It IS, that sacks and petcnlaus may be seen at 
Moorlidds and White chapel 176x1*0011 in Brit, Mag, 
n 315 Knglish cloths, Irish linen*’, and Frencli petdnlairs. 
Peteous, obs form of Piteous. 

Peter (pftai), sb P'oims* 1-2 Petrus, 2- 
Peter ; also 3-5 Petar, 4-5 Petre ; 7- peeter 
(in senses 4-6). [In I2tlic. Peter ^ ad, L. Petms, 
a. Gr. n^Tpos, lit. ‘Stouc*, translating Syriac 
l^jid kefd {Cephas) 'stone', the surname conferred 
by Chiibt upon one of his disciples, Simon Peter, 
historically known as St. Peter, in honoui of 
whom it subsequently became a noted Christian 
name, in many local forms, e.g. It. Ptebo^ Pedro^ Sp 
Pg. JPedro^ Pr. Peire^ OF. Piei'ies^ in regimen 
Pierre^ F, Pierre^ AP". Piers ^ Pers, Pte?ce\ OE. 

gen Pet{c)ies, dat. Pet{f)ie^ acc Pebus, 
-7/w, in Ilatt, Gosp 110m, Petrus^ Peter ^ chi, acc. 
PctrCj ME. 3-5 Pebr^ 4-5 WycUf Peb e ] 

A male Christian name; hence in many trans- 
feired uses, mostly refening cliiectly or indiiectly 
to St. Peter. 


fl. As an oxclamalion or quasi-oath Obs (Cf 
Mary! Marry! etc.) 

CX3SO IViit, Pateine 681 He wende ful witerly sche were 
in IS armes. Ac peter 1 it nas but is puluete Langl 

P, PI, A. VI. 28 * Knovvest >>ou ouht A Corseynt Men calIo)> 
Seynt TreuJ>e ‘ Peter I’ quod a Ploug-Mon . ‘I knowe 
him as kuyndellche, os Clerk do)> his bokes 
2 . Used m proverbial phrases in conjunction with 
Paulf esp in to rob borrow froin^ unclothe) 
Peter to pay clothe) Panl^ to lake away from 
one person, cause, etc. in order to pay, or confer 
something on, another ; lo discharge one debt by 
incurring another. 

In ciuot c T/|oo we might think that there was a mere con- 
iunction of two well known alliterating names (cf Jcuh and 
yut '^ , but something is prob. due to the association of St 
Peter and St. Paul, as leading apostles and saints, and as 
fellow-martyrs at Home. The phrase ‘to 10b Peter, etc.* 
may have no more specific origin, at least, the current 
explanation (quoted by Ileyhn in 1657-61) is in its details set 
aside by the chronology, as well as by the occurrence of 
the phiase in J'rench also cf 16x1 Cotgb. s.v PoU^Des- 
covforir S, Pterre jpour cowrtr S Pol^ to build, or iniich 
one Church with the ruines, or reuenues of another; also in 
mod.F , dicoi^r Saint Pierre four coijjfir Sami Paul 
ctiMLafipands tirurg 331 Sum medicyne is for peter 
hat IS not good for poul, for he diuersite of complexioun 
15x5 Barclay Egloges i, Pewe Princes geue that which to 
them selfe attayne. .They robbe saint Peter therewith to 
ploth S, Powle. 1561 J Hcywooo Prao * E^gr (1867) 131 
Rob Peter and pay Poule, thou sayst I do But thou robst 
and poulst Peter and Poule too x|8x Pettie Guazzo's C10 
Com, m (2586) 168 b, Ihat in my ludgement is a shameful! 
thing to uncloath Peter to death Paule 1657-61 Heylin 
Ihst Ref, CT674) 121 The Lands of Westminster so dilapi- 
dated ^ Bishop Thirlby, the rest laid out for Reparation 
to the Church of St Paul , pared almost to the very quick m 
those days of Rapine. From hence first came that significant 
By-woref (as is said by some) of Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
x^a R, L’Estrangb Rabies clxxvi, (1714) are Those that 
Rob Petei , as we say, to Pay Paul, ana take the Bread out 
of their Masters Mouths to give it to Strangers, a 1693 
UrguharPs Rabelais iii, in. « You may make a shift by 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 

1 3. A name for the cowslip: =s fferb Peter (see 
IIebbj^ 7 b). Ohs, 

a 1400-50 Siochk, Med. MS, 192 Peter or cowsloppe, herba 
Petn, 

1 4b. A kind of wine : ? « Peteb-see-me. Ohs, 
a 1625 Fletcher Chances v. lu {Song) By old Claret I 
enlarge thee, By Canary thux I charge thee, By Britain, 
Mathewglin, and Peeter, Appear and answer me in meeter. 
fS, 'Some kind of cosmetic* (Halliwell). Ohs 
X6S9 Disc, Van, Modish Women ui. 43 Our fickle Ladies 
no less blush (1 mean if their Peeter would give them leave). 
Ibtd xi. 17s Then her boxes of Peeter, and Patches, and 
all her Ornamental knacks and dresses. 


6. Thievei Cant. A portmimteau or trunk; a 
bundle or parcel of any kind. 

166B Head Eng Rogue i. Canivig Vocah^ Peter ^ a Poit- 
mantua a xyoo B E Diet Cant, Crevj^ Flick the Peeter^ 
cut off the Cloak-bag or Fort-manteau X828 P. Cunningham 
N.S Wales II. 231 ‘Three peters cracked and frisked', 
made a frequent opening of the morning’s log 18^ A 
Morrison Mean Streets^ etc. 261 People sat defiantly on 
piles of luggage at the railway stations, and there was never 
a peter to touch for. 

7 . Blue Peter; see Blue d!. 13 (also in Whtst 
simply Peter), 

1803 Naoal Citron IX. 4x7 She has had Blue Peter’s flag 
flying at th^ fore, as a signal for sailing. X8S5 Proct or in 
Lon^m, Mag VI 606 The signal or Peter consists in 
playing an unnecessarily high card to a tiitk. 

8. Comb a. t Peter-com , see quot ; Peter- 
fish = St, PetePs fish (see b) ; + petergrass 
(-grys), app, a name for wild thyme; Peter 
Gunner, ‘an amateur gun' (Farmer Slangy but 

saltpetre); f P0terlock(?) , Peternet, 
a kind of fishing net ; Peter-pastoral adj . deri- 
sive expansion of pastoral Also in Thieves Cant 
in sense 6, ns peter-claimingy •cutter, -hnnim^, •lay 
(see qiiots.). See also Peter-boat, -nan, -penny. 
Z894 A. Morrison Mean Sheets, etc. 258 From this, he 
ventured on *pelerclaiming, laying hands nonchalantly on 
un considered parcels and bags at railway stations. X736 
Drake Eboracum i vn 33a One thrave of cMn out of 
every carucate of land in the bishopric of Yoiks which to 
this day IS called *Peter corn, x86a MAvriEw Land Labour 
IV. 339 Some cracksmen have what is called a *petter cutter, 
that IS, a cutter for iron safes, a x68z Sir T. Brownc Tracis 
111 99 The fish called, by some, a *Petei or Penny-fish „ 
having two remaikable round spots upon either side, these 
are conceived to be the maiks of St. Peter's fingers. £1425 
Vac in Wr -Wiiicker 645/2 Hoc sirbillnm f^tex^ys 16x5 
Cold Yeare X614, Cij,lt was a diame that pooie haime- 
lesse Birds could not be suffered in such pittifuU cold 
weathei to save them-seiues under a Bush .but that euery 
paltiie “Petei-gunner must fart Fire and Brimstone at them 
1633 Shirley U itty Pat? One 11 li, I smell powder, ..tins 
peter gunner should have given fire i8xz Lexicon Balair,, 
Pete? Gun?ter, who will kill all the buds that died last 
summer. i8xa J H. Vaux Plash Put ,*Peicr’himtvtg, 
traversing the streets or reads for the purpose of cutting 
away trunks, &c fiom travelling carriages 1725 iVwy 
Cant, Diet , *Peier~Lay, Rogues who follow Petty Thefts, 
such as cutting Pot tmanteaus, &c. from behind Coaches. 
2397-8 in ybih Rep. Dep Kpr (1875) App, 11, 90 [Nine locks 
with nine keys, called] ^petrelokes 1584 m Descr Thames 
(1758) 63 Treat Nets, 'Peter Nets, must be two Inches 
large in the Meisb 1880-4 Day Fishes Gt, Bnt, 4- Ireh I 
p Cl, Peter^neis have floats along the upper rope and 
weights along the foot-Iine, one end is attached on shore, 
and the other anchoied out at sea on a right line with the 
coast xBztBlac/ki? Mag VIII 672 Water gruel sonnets 
on the *pcter.pastoial rurahties of the Serpentine. 

b. Combinations with : f (St.) Peter's 
barge, bark, boat, ship, allusive names for the 
Christian or (Catholic Church , fSt. Peter's com, 
the single-grained wheat, Triticum imnccoccum 
(Linn ) , t Peter’s oresa, a name for Samphire : see 
quot.; (St ) Peter’s fish, a name given to several 
fishes (as the John Dory, the haddock, etc.) having 
a mark on each side near the pectoral fin, affirmed 
in legend to have been made by St. Peter's thumb 
and finger when he caught the fish for the tribute- 
money (Matt. xviL 27); Peter’s penny, see 
Peter-penny. 

c 1440 Capcravd Life Si, Kaih, iv 12x4 Ye shal leden 
hem on-to *peteres barge, xsw Herbal i. xlvii, 

gi 68 Brim Monotoccos^ after L'Obehus; ..in English 
‘‘Saint Peters Come 1884 Miller Plant n , St. Peter's Corn, 
Triiicnm mouococcum x866 T? eas, Boi, 347 *Cress, Peter* s, 
an old name for Cnthmwn marUvnnm, Ibid 348 Thus 
a herb piopcrly enough called Rock cress from its gi owing 
m the crevices of rocks, came to be known as Peter's 
cress x6xi Cotcr., Doric, the Dorce, or '“Saint Peters fish 
x668 Wilkins Real Char, 337 Doree. St Peters fish 1857 
Wright ilicA II 738/1 the haddock. Haddock 

has spots on either side, which are said to be marks of St 
Peter's fingers, when he caught that fish for the tribute. 
1678 Donna Olimpia 18B The only man judged capable of 
governing *St. Peter’s Ship in so boisterous time 

0. St. Peter’s wort (also St Peterwort, 
Poterwort), a name for several plants: {a) the 
Cowslip, Primula vens («Heib Peter); {b) 
certain ^ecies of ffypencum or St. John's wort, 
esp. If. qnadran§ulwn , also of the kindred 
American genus Ascytum\ (r) Feverfew, Pyie^ 
thrum Parthenium, 

? 15x6 Greie Herball cccl Tv, Primula veris is called pry- 
merollcs Some call it saynt peterworte xSS» Elyot, 
Aseyrwn, of some is called Peter worte other wolde 
haue It to be Tutson ; some think it to be a kind of S. lohns 
worte, and that is most lykely, and may be called square 
S lohns grasse xsyS Lytk Dodoensi xh 19 It [Feverfew] 

IS called, of some whitewurte, also S Peters wurL Ibid 
xlv 66 It is hoate and dry like S lobns grasse, or S. Peters 
wurte, X597 Gerarde Herbal ii cli 434 - *733 Miller 

Card Diet , Ascyritm, S. Peter’s wort. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseaus Boi xxv (1704) 373 Another wild sort., growing 
in moist hedges and woods, and called Saint Peter’s wort. 
Hence P«*tei:lcin, Feterlittgr nonce-wds, [dim. 
of Peter\ a petty claimant to the spiritual position 
of St, Peter and his reputed successors the Popes. 
cx 66 z F. Kerby in P, Hevwoods Diaries, etc (1883) HI. 

S Proud peter-lings vouchsafe the crown to bles, 1892 
U*Licy E^ss, Controverted Quest, 25 Setting up Lutheran, 


Zwinglian, and other Peterkms, in the place of the actual 
claimant to the reversion of the spintual wealth of the 
Galilean fisherman. 

t Peter, [f. PetebjAs.] trans. To apply 
cosmetics to, to ‘paint*. 

1656 EarlMonm tr. Boccalints Advis fr Parnass t6i 
My face is now so fresh and ruddy, because people have 
peter’d it, and coloured it with lakes 

Pe*ter, V 't slang on colloq [Origm unknown.] 
1 trans To cease, stop, leave off. slang 
i8xa J H Vaux Flash Diet, Peter that, synonymous 
with stow that 

2 . tnir. Peter out (orig. U, S Mining colloq!) : 
To dimmish gradually and cease ; to run out and 
disappear (as a stream, a vein of ore) ; to die out, 
give out, fail, come to an end 

A 1865 A Lincoln in M«Clure Life (x8q6) 133 The store 
m which he clerked was ‘petering out'— <10 use his own 
expression. 1665 S Bowles Acioss Continent 133 Hum- 
boldt River , runs west and south from three hundred to 
five hundred miles, and then finds ignominious end in a 
Sink', or quietly ‘peteis out*. i86x Raymond 
Gloss , Peter or peter out, to fail gradually in size, quantity, 
01 quality 1883 S tevenson i itverado Sq , Chit dr Is? aeli, 
But the luck had failed, the mines petered out 1892 
Sat Rtrv 9 Jan 45/1 Human effort of all kinds tends to 
‘ Mter out . 

Peter, variant of Petre, saltpetre, etc. 
Peteraro, obs. var. Pedbebo, a small gun. 
Fe'ter-boat. [app. f, Peter sb, + Boat : cf. 
Peterimn!] Local name (cliiefly on the Thames 
and adjacent coasts) for a decked fishing-boat 
smaller than a smack or yawl , also for a dredger- 
man’s double-ended boat, tiavclling equally well 
bow or stern foremost, 

1^0 in R G. Marsden Set, PI Cri, A dm (1894) 1 . 99 , 1 
being in a certeyn petyr boat comyng toward the towne of 
Lye. 1607 Dlkkcr & WnssTLit Norilm Hoe if. 1 Wks 
1873 111 20 If we haue but good draughts in my peetei- 
boale. Z769 Ch?on, in Anti. Reg, 69/x Discoveied by the 
people or a petcrtioat, on the shoie bomewheie below 
Gravesend xBsi'iAKZWT'ff Loud Labour {iZti)\l 148 The 
boats of tlie dredgermen are of a pcciiliai shape They 
have no stem, but are the same foie and aft. They aie 
called Petei boats. 1662 Catai, Iniermi, P.xhib II xii. 
j 8 Model of * Peterboat used in the whitebait fishery, 
Peterera, •to, var Pediieko, a small gun, 
tPe’terish, a Obs, [f, Petre + -ishI.] 
Containing saltpetre, 

1690 m R W (;ocbian-PatriLlc Med. Scot!, iv (1892) 65 
When peterish earth bhall be found, to dispose thereof foi 
the convenience of the gun powder factories 

Peterman (pJtorm^m) [app. f. Peter sb. 
(in allusion to the occupation ot Simon Petei) ] 

1 . A fisherman , formerly, app. one who practised 
a particular kind of fishing. 

e 1400 Act Co?tim Council Lofidon in C Welch Tme? 
B? idge (1894) 88 An Acte concernyng Petermen and other 
fysshing in the Thames [decrees that] none fish in the 
Thames with anglys nor olhei engines, but only with nets 
of assize and only at times seasonable, nor n£ar any whaif 
of the bridge. 3500 Acc , ibid , Fines of Petermen for 
fishing and rugging at the bridge, and with their nets and 
engines daily nmting the same contrary to dtveis acts 
thereof made 2624 Hcywood Captives iv i, Clovone. 
But [resolve mee) feythefully Fisher, As I am honest 
pceterman 16*9 H Burton Truth's Tirtumph *30 The 
troubled sea, where Romes Peter men finde the best fishing 
1630 in Descr, Thames CX7S8) 68 No Peter-men shall . flsli 
or work with any Manner of Net upon the said Water. 
a 1825 Fokbv Voc, E, Anglia, Peterman, a fisherman , a 
fellow-craftsman of the Apostle Peter, 1894 C Wllch 
Power Bridge 73 Crowded with devout citizens, from the 
dignified Alderman to the rough clad peterman ifiisiorical ) 
t 2 . Some kind of beer. Obs, 

1767 S Patfrsom Another Trav, II. 52 To give him a 
dram, or a glass of peterman 

3 . Thieved Cant, [f, Peter 6 ] A thief who 
steals portmanteaus fiom vehicles 

x8xa hporiing Mag, XXXIX 209 As good a ciacksman 
or peter-man as any in the nng. 18^3 Story oj Lane, 
Thtefg (Farmer) Sometimes hed turn peterman, and he 
bad been geneially lucky at U 

tPetermas- Obs, late, [f. PEfER 
Mass sb l] The feast of St Peter ad Vincula, 
Aug, r. (Cf next, quot 1747.) 

0 xooo WuLFSTAN Hoiit, I 272 Romfeoh gelzeste man seg- 
hwilce ^are be Peteres msessan. x^ Aberdeen Regr, XX. 
(Jam ), Petermas nixt cumis. 

Petormorel, obs, sox, petty vmel', see Morel, 
Fe'ter-pe.uny, Peter’d penny. Usu 
in pi. Pe*tep-p© nee, Peter's pence, [f. Peter 
sb, (in reference to the claim of the see of Kome 
to the patrimony of St. Peter) + Penny.] 

1 . Jfist, An annual tax or tribute of a penny from 
each householder having land of a certain value, 
paid before the Reformation to the papal see at 
Rome ; also, a similar tribute paid by several 
northern lands 

The institution of Peter's pence has been attributed lo Ine 
king of Wessex, 68fi-728,and to Oflfa kinjgof Mercia, 755-94 
It IS mentioned as due by anaent law in a (Latin) letter of 
Canute in 1031. It Ws discontinued by statute in 1534. 

CX205 Lay. 31964 Inne wes )>e uoimesie mon Pe Peteres 
pent bigon xa^ R Gtouc. (Rolls) 10139 Fram lome he 
bro^te an heste pat me here nome Petres peni of ech hons 
hat smoke out of come [Cf. 9720 Peires panes knt me 
gadereh manion ] c X3B0 Anieertst in Todd Three Treat, 
Wyclif{x%si) 147 Antccrist maki]? bise (priests] knowen.. 



PETEB-SEE-MK. 


PETIO?. 


bi peterpens gederynge. ax 4 gx J Rous Angl. 

(1716) 72 Denanus Petri, Anghce Petir pens, vel Romscot. 
15*5 CovERDALE BibU Dcd , I passc ouer jiis pestilent p>k- 
ynge of Peter pens out of youie realme *647 JN. Bacon 
Disc Goot Eftg* i Ixw. (1739) 148 The Roman Tribute of 
Peter-pence was allowed by the Conqueror’s Law to the 
Bishops Couit. 1660 R Coke Pffiuer ^ 183 Every 

one who shall have thirty pence of current money in his 
house, of his own property shall pay a Peter.penny. 
1747 Carte Htsi Eng. I 274 Being paid at the late of 
a penny by every family that had thirty pence annual lent 
in land, every year on the first of August, the feast of ot 
Peter ad vincula, fit] was thence called Peter pence x88a 
Eni^cl BnU XIV 66B/1 Linkoping it was at a council 
held in this town in 1153 *he payment of Peter’s pence 
was agreed to at the instigation of Nicholas Bieakspeare 

2 . Applied to the voluntary contributions of 
Roman Catholic peoples to the papal treasury 
since i8do 

1884 Times (weekly ed ) 26 Sept. 12/1 The more ignorant 
believers who were asked to contribute to Peter s Pence 
1902 hncycl ^^^.XXV 483/a He [Antonelli, 1870] obtained 
fiom the Italians payment of the Peter’s pence (5,000,000 
lire) remaining in the papal exchequer. 

t Pe ter-see-lUB'. Ohs AlsoPeter-sa-meene, 
>Be>mea, (?) -semmo. [A corruption of Pedro 
XtmefteSj the name of a celebrated Spanisli grape, 
so called after its introducer . see quot. 1 846, and 
Notes to Delcker in Pearson s ed. 1873 ] A kind 
of Spanish wine. 

16x7 B RATH WAIT Law of Drinking 80 , 1 am phlegm aticke 
as maybe, Peter see me must inuie me 1623 J Taylor 
(Water P) Prat^e of Hem^seed 5 Peeter se-mea, or head- 
strong Chamico, Sheiry, nor Rob-o-Dauy here could llowe 
1623 Middleton & Rowley Sp Gipsy iii 1 (1653) Ej b, 
Peter see me shall wash thy nowIe. 1630 Dekkpr xnd PL 
Honest JVA. Wks 1873 II, x6o A pottle of Greeke wine, 
a pottle of Peter sa meene 1631 Hcywood jsi Pi Pair 
Maid qf West iii Wks 1874 II 301 Peter see mee, Canary, 
or Chamico [1846 Ford Gatherings fr Spam 152 Tlie 
Pedro JCimenez, or delicious sweet-tasted giape which is so 
celebrated, came originally from Madeiia, and was planted 
on the Rhine, whence about two cenLuues ago one Peter 
Simon brought it to Malaga ] 

Petersham (pftwjam), [Named after Vis- 
count Petersham, ^1812] {attnb ^ or ellipt as 
sb) a Name for a kind of heavy overcoat or 
breeches formerly fashionable ; also foi the cloth 
of which such overcoats aie made. b. Name for 
a thick kind of ribbon of ribbed or corded silk 
used for strengthening the waists of women’s 
dresses, and for belts and hatbands. 

i&xz Sporting Mag XL 95 What crowding and jostling 
to get a side view Of my Petersham breeches and coat of 
sky-blue. 1819 Herjnii m London 111 82 Put on my dowlas 
Petei&hams, half-stockings, and dicky. 1863 QvuMortf Recol- 
lect II 154 The Viscount [Peteisham] was likewise a great 
Maecenas among the tailors, and a particular kind of gieat- 
coat when I was a young man was called a Petersham. 
X864 Athemum 29 Oct 558/3 We deal with less disputable 
matters when we come to Petersham coats, so called fiom 
the head of the * Dandies * of half a century who after- 
waids became Eail of Hanington. loe^ Woollen Draper's 
Terms va Tailor S[ Cutt 4 Aug 479/3 Petersham Cloth A 
heavy woollen cloth having a round nap sutface , used for 
heavy ovei coats 

Peterwort . see Peteb sb. 8 c. 

Petewous, -wus, obs. forms of Piteous. 
Pe’tfbl, a rare [f Pet 2 + -pul ] Pettish. 

i86x Sala Dutch Pici xx 315 Sitting, with petful im- 
patience, in the parlour. 

Petb, Petaer, dial, forms of Pith, Fedueb. 
t Pethrow, obs corrupt foim of Pedrero. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P ) Brave Seorfighf Wks iii 42 
Ordnance of whole Cannon, Demy-Cannon, Cannon Peth- 
row, whole Culueiing, and Demy-Culuering 
Pethwind, variant of Bethwime 
Petiaguay, -augre, obs corrupt if. Piragua. 
Peticoot, -cote, obs. forms of Petticoat 
Peti degree, petiegre, -grew: see Pedigree. 
Petie, obs. foim of Petty, Pity. 

Petifaotor see Pettipaotor. 

+ Pe;tifoot, pi petifeet. lare. [For petty feet \ 
rendering L pediadus, dim of pes foot.] Little 
foot in quot « peduncle or pedicle (of an apple). 

cx^zoPallad onHusb iii 902 Let her petifeet downward 
hewende, And touche hem not vntil they schal be spende 

Petigre(e, -grue, etc., obs forms of Pedigree. 
+ Petigrew, pettigree. Ohs. Also 6 pety- 
grew, petigrue, -gre(e. [f. Petit, Petty a. + Pr. 
greii^ agreh holly (also grevel^ agrevm^ ^grafel^ 
agrafuelh^ Mistral) ~ Gascon agreu^ Cat. grevol 
(Kbrting) s—L aenfohum holly (f. acn^s sharp, 
^i&icmg+ folium leaf) : cf, aquifolinvi (for 
actfohufti) holly. Petit greh may itself occur 
HI Pr., as the equivalent of F petit houx * little 
holly*, synon. of brusc^ butcher’s broom.] 

A name for Butcher’s Broom [Rusctis aculeatui). 
1538 Turner^ Ruscus, Humile officinae uocant 
brascum, angli Butchers broome, & Petygrew 1548 — 
Xames of Herhes 6g Petigrue groweth in Kent wilde by 
hedge sydes 1597 Gehardd Herbal ir. cccxxiv, 760 It is 
^lled .m English Kneeholme. and Fetigree z6zxCotgr., 
Petit house J ICneeholme, Pettigree, Butcheis Broome. 
Pe*tillate, v. nonce-wd. [f. F. ptHller (dim 
of ptier to break win^ : see -ate 3 7.] intr. To 
crepitate, to cffenesc?(as an aerated liquid). 
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x8<2 Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 622 Sparkling Hock and 
petillating Moselle ^ - 

f Petilo’demenage, Obs. rare » Petty lode- 
manage see Lodemanage. 

1622 Malynes Anc, Law-Met ch *38 Primage, Petilo- 
deminage, and sometimes Pilotage, according to the ac- 
customed manner m the like Voyages 

Petimorel, obs. vzx. petty morel ; see Morel. 
Petinine (pe tinam), Chem. [f. Gr. irereiv-dy 
volatile + -INE » ] A synonym of Iso-butylaminOf 
CH(CH 3)2 CHa-NH*. 

x8S3 Phannac. Jrnl. XIII 134 The sulphates of .^ino- 
line, picolme, peiinine are insoluble 1857 Miller Elem. 
Chem, III 212 1868-77 Watts Chem V 737 Pennine, 
a volatile base obtained by Anderson from the most volatile 
portion of bone oil, is.. isomeric, or perhaps identical, with 
tetrylamme ^ „ 

Petiola'ceoue, a. rare’“^ [f. L. peitolus Pe- 

tiole + -ACEOUS ] *= PbTIOLATE. 

1858 Maynd Eapos ZtfX’.,/*^fw/m:er«..petiolaceous. 
Fetiolar (pe twlar), a. [f. L. peiiolus PEriOLB 
+ -Alt ] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a petiole, 
1760 J. Lru Inirad Boi iii xv, (1765) 204 Peliolar Buds. 
1793 Martvn Long, Bot . Petiolans ctrtus^ a petiolnr 
tendril, proceeding from the petiole of a leaf, 1850 Lindi i y 
Nat, Syst Bot 169 The genus Eriogonum in which there is 
no petiolar sheath. 1884 Bow er & S< o rr De Barfs Phancr 
376 In the glandular ends of the petiolar appendages of 
Passiflorm 

AlbO Pe’tiolary a.y in same sense, rare^^, 
x8a8 Webster, Petiolar^ Petiolaty. 
Petiolate(pe‘tir?lA),n!. [ad modL petioldt-us^ 
f. petiol'US Petiole • see -ate \ In F pttioN ] 
Having or famished with a petiole; stalked, 
borne or growing upon a petiole or stalk, a. Pot 
1753 Chambers Cycl Swpp b v Leafy Peitolaie Leafy one 
affixed to a plant by means of a peculiar pedicle 1785 
Martym Rousseau's Boi xvi (1794) 183 The lower ones 
[leaves] petiolate, the uppei sessile x86x Blntiey Man, 
Bot, (1S70) 133 when a leaf arises from the stem by means 
of a petiole it is said to be stalked or petiolate 
b. Zool . see Petiole 2 ; spec in Entom. Be- 
longing to the division PeholcUa of hynienopterous 
insects, with a stalked abdomen, as bees, wasps, etc 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol xliii. IV 185 Insects that have 
a petiolate abdomen. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der IJoeven's 
Zool, 1 , 350 Abdomen always petiolate 
Also Pe tiolated a , in same senses. 

1756 Phil Trans XLIX 835 The leaves of this species 
aieconstantlypetiolated *856 8W CusLKymderlloevetts 
Zool I, 641 Branchiopoda .— 1 wo eyes petiolated and a 
frontal ocellus sessile 

Petiole (pe*tw«l). Nat. But. [«inod.F. 
pHwle^ ad L, petwl-us little foot, stem, stalk of 
fruit specialized by Lmnseus : 

1751 Linna:us Philos Bot, 41 Peitolus, Pedunculusy Pedi- 
cr/^Mjantecessoiibus Synonymi fuere, nobis autein minime. 
Feliolus promit folium, ct Pedunculus Fructificationeni.] 

1. Bot. The footstalk of a leaf, by which it is 
attached to the stem ; a leaf-stalk. 

*763 Chambers Cycl Supp,, PetioUy petiolwn. among 
botanists, expresses that stalk which supports the leaves,, 
as the peduncle does the fiuctificattons Ibid s v Leq/l 
The oppositely pinnated foholes stand opposite to one 
another on the common petiole 1870 Hooklr Stud, Flora 
250 Leaves,,. gradually narrowed into long winged petioles. 
2 Zool. Applied to a slender stalk-like structuie 
supporting some part, as the eye-slalk in certain 
Crustacea, or the stalk connecting the abdomen 
and thorax in wasps, ants, and other insects. 

1782 AndriS in PhiL Trans. LXXII 441 note. Crabs, whose 
eyes are placed on petioles, or stalks, and are moveable. 
1856-8 W Clark Van der Hoevetis Zool 1 . 243 Filaments 
of branchise numerous, placed on a petiole twisted spirally. 

Petioled (pe’tiduld), a. [f. piec. + -ED ^ ] 
Furnished with a petiole, petiolate. 

*793 Martvn Lang Boi , Peiiolaium folium, a Petiolate 
or Petioled leaf 1877-84 F. E Hulmd Wild FI p. xiii, 
Stem-leaves shortly petioled or sessile. 

Petiolule (petip*h«l) Bot. [ad mod.L peti^ 
olul-us, dim of pettolus Petiole; also in mod.F. 
(Litti 6 ).] A partial 01 secondary petiole; the 
footstalk of a leaflet in a compound leaf. 

183* Lindley liiirod. Bot i it 94 In all truly compound 
leaves the petiole is articulated with each petiolule. x86x 
Bentley Bot (1870) 167 The divisions of the petiole. • 
are then called petiolules, staiklets, or partial petiofes. 
Hence Petlo lular a. [ » F. pdttolulatrel^ per- 
taining to a petiolule ; PetioluXate a. [^Y.p^tto^ 
luld\^ having, or borne upon, a petiolule. 

1853 Mayne Expos Lex , Petiolular iB8x Baker in 
jf^l Ltnn Soc 267 Leaflets 7, alternate, petiolulate. 

Petious, obs form of Piteous. 

Petlpatiik, petty pamc i see Petty a 5 , 

Petit (t pe*tit, II patj), a. {sb.) Also 6 petyt, 7 
pettit ; fl. 5-6 petyte, 5-8 -ite, 7 pettite ; y 7 
peteet, -e. [a. ¥. petit, fern, petite (nth c.) «Pr. 
and Q9i,peittf Olt. petitto, pitetto (both in Flono, 
1611). Found in Anglo-Fr. phrases or combs, 
from X3th c., and as an Eng. adj. in 14th c. ; but 
before X400 written also pety^ later petty^ which 
became the proper English form; but, beside this, 
petit continued in use, being still common in 
the 17th c., though little used in the 18th c., 
exc. as retained in legal phrases, or as influenced 
by modem French (in some phrases from which it 


still occurs). While it was still a living Eng. 
word the final t was pronounced, as shown by the 
frequent i6-i7thc. spelling petite^ -yte (in Eng 
only a spelling-variant, not distinctively fern, as 
in Fr.). The stress varied; the alliteration and 
rhythm in Piers Plowman shows perht (as does the 
surname Pettit) , while the spellings peteet^ -eete, 
show final stress. 

The origin of F petit is uncertain ; * the primitive type 
appears to have been ^piUliiwn or *peiilttum ' iDarmcst ), 
and as there is no such form in L , many scholais think it 
a derivative of a Celtic root pett- ‘ part, piece, bit whence 
also It pezzay F, pilce, Eng pieie, Cf. Diez s v. Pt/o, 
Ihuineysen Kettotoman s.v. Pezza, Korting (1901)1 stem 
peti-, No 7106.] 

+ 1 . Of small size, small; also occas. Few or 
small in number. Obs 

a 1377 Langl. P pi, B XIV. 243 Pouerle ms but a petit 
binge appereth nou3t to his naule 2420 h A IVtth (i88j) 
46, 1 petit brase morter 15^ T Norton 7 'o Q s dcieivcd 
subjects N, C Duj/lhe number is great agajnslc you, mil- 
nitely exceedyng your petit mulliiudc, x66s Nuduam 
Med Medtciire 193 That soi t of petit Annnals. X67X F 
Phillips Reg Necess 356 Whii h declared the numlu r of 
his Servants not to be small, petit, 01 inconsKlciablc (1854 
H MjliirATcA i!J Schm xv (1858)3^3 A really handsome 
man,, .with.. an erect though somewhat pent figme ] 

/3. I567DRAN1 Hoiace'lo his Bk R vuj, biamcnng ape 
to petyte laddes in comers ai wil leede thee. 1638 Sir f. 
HiKiiCRT J'lav (ed 2) 113 Kishmy a pctliie castle not 
farte from Tasques, 1650 Fuu 1 r Pnqah 1 xii 40 M.iny 
other petite tiacts of ground. *67* Gwi vv Jnat Phniit 1, 
vii. § ]6 As in cutting a pclitcand infant IUan,n)a> he set n. 

y x66o tr, Amyialdus* Tfeat cone, Reltg 1 1 6 llic 
fortuitous concouisc of infinite peteet Atonies. 1675 Tt oNc.r 
Dtaty (1S25) 114 At the south east comer of tliiii petcete 
building. 

^’ 2 . Of little importance or value ; insignificant, 
tiifliug : « Petty a. 2 Obs 
o. 136a Langl P PI A, vjii 6n His pardnun In niirg.v 
tone IS petit, I trou we 2554 in htrype Etil. Mem, 111. 

139 It wnb not meet that the Bishop [Bonnet] should dihase 
Inmseir to such petit I* unctions of PicTiching *599 I iivnnk 
Ammadv (1865) 52 But on tlicbe and suclie petit matlers, 

I will not nowe lunge insistc « 17x6 Souni .S'rrw. (17x7} 
V 492 'Ibeir giand bubjtct wts 'rrutb, and cmisemiently 
above all petit Arts, and poor Additions. /XX734 Nokih 
Lives (1826) HI. 375 His name .. confined to some pept 
cycle m a musty genealogy X759 l)ii worth Pope [ in'*] 
taste was turned entirely toivurds the grand; lie h.Ued 
everything petit 

j3 1565 Jrwi I Repi II aiding (i6ti) X35, 1 passe by other 
petite faults. x6xo T Aiiboit Old \Vay 25 Jly a petiiu 
leason [marg abswda ratwncula] of Pelagius he was 
di men to speake absurdly thereof a 1637 J hnron Undei - 
woods. Eupheme ix, In all her petite actiunb, no devote. 
x6px Wood Aih Oxon, (18x7} HI, X303 In traiiblaiing. .and 
other petite employments 

+ 3 . Subordinate, minor, on a small scale : ■■ 
Petty a. 3. Sometimes as opposed to gi and. Obs. 

o, xiggs Dial on Laws Eng n, it, S vb, Tostourlhcsffof 
pyrates & petyt robbers of the sec. 1552 i I in 01 1, Petit 
hryhsir, fun • Fetit bnlmry e, la/fotin/i/m, ax66x 
Fuller IVorihtes, Hereford it (tbCu) 35 Milficil (a iiettt 
Prince of that Country) 1722 J. Kit iiaiuison .Statues, eli , 
Italy IheStilL Petit Style of Painting, the Kemnant of 
Gothicism. 1724 Bp Nicolson in Kills 0*ig. Lett. Ser, tc 
IX. 335 All our pedlers and petit inert Hants aie con- 
federating. ag.'unst the currency of them. (1897 Oeneatog. 
Mag. Oct. 365 In It [manor court of TetgnmouthJ were 
anciently tried all petit cases relating to the mhabitunts } 

/3 2570-6 XvAMUARiiii. Peramb Kent (18.16) xi Kent was 
then divided into fourc petite kmudomes, 1588 — Isten. 
IV XX 619 To deltucr the gaotcL of idle poor folkes, petite 
theeiies, and some others x6x3 Purchar Pilgrtutage itt* 

II 196. ^i64x Hlyiin Help to Jfist. (1671)4 Those inleriour 
and Mtite Kings, lieing in tract of time worn out. 

to Hence adj., practising ‘petit 

bribery' ; cf. quot. 1552 in 3 a, Obs. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 143 The pctitbribing Sumner 
rideth foorth laden with excommumcattons 
4 In special collocations (rarely hyphened), as 
an earlier form or vanant of petty : petit ouetom: 
see Petty a 5; Petit Bag, canon, captain, 
officer see Petty Bag, Petty cakox, Petty 
CAPTAIN, IteY oPFicEtt; also, petit Cape, 
Chapman, Constable, Ji'rok, Jury, Larceny^, 
Sergeanty, -try, Sessions, Treason. 

II 6. In some mod. PVench collocations adopted 
in English, as petit baume, a liquor distilled 
from Croton balsamtfeum m the West Indies; 
petit chonac, petit point: see quols.; petit verre, 
a glass of liqueur [//V a small glass]. Also Petit- 
maItre, Petit sodper. 

18^ Hocc Veg Kingd 658 The distilled plant rurntshee 
the liquor called eau de mantes, or ’^tit haitme, in the 
West Indies. 1706 Phili ifs, * Pettis Ckoux.z. non of Paste 
I 1 Sfmisliing, made of fat Cheese, Flower. Eggs, Salt, etc, 
^d in a Pye-pan, and Ic'd over with fine Sa,£ar. x88a 
Caulfeilp & Sawaro Dht. Needlesuork 32/t Tent Atitek, 
fhw sutch is also known as * •petit point ’ aiw * pertenakh *. 
*86a Thackeray Phtitp xix, He summoned the waiter, and 
paid for his *peitt verre, *895 Cernh. Mag. Nov, 52x1 
[He] Ripped hisjetif verre. 

B. sb, fl. A little boy in a grammar-school ; 
a junior schoolboy. AUo transf. Obs. 

Sck. Reg. in R. Mtst. See. (190a) 
Xvl, x66 Petm vocau Apescyes and Song. iS3x Mlyot 
Gov, III. XXV, Some.. be ax who xayetb petitet and iinetbe 
lettered, Upim Ciwf. Trik i, idx. ms. iSm 
A tead&er ^ (Mldxa^ (or as they caH soebe one in the 

grammer8coks>aav»*eroramysterortliefietyt«^ ESyi 
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FuLicn Coiifui Po^e 7 y 127 You haue discouered such a 
solemne seciet to the yong petits of Popery >691 tr. 
Munhanne's Oiserzf ^ottnu Naples lo 1 hey count them 
[classes] backward , for that which receives the Petits at first, 
IS called the seventh Classis. 
f 2 A yaiiety of domestic pigeon Ohs rare 
1725 Bradley Fain, Diet s v. Pigeon^ Many sorts of 
Pigeons, such as Cauiers, Barbs, Petits, owls, spots [etc ]. 

)) Petite (p^U’t, petrt), a, [In sense i, obs. 
var. of prec.; now only as Fr. fern, of petit adj.: 
see prec ] 

1 1 . A valiant of Petit, q v. (ased without refer- 
ence to gender or sex). Ohs, 

2 . Now, of a woman or girl • Little, of small 
stature or size, tiny. 

1784 J 'BkV.KZvciLeci PatnUvC\ (1848) 132 IIis [Raphael's] 
women in geneial are either charged and heavy 01 dry and 
petite, 1794 Godwin Cal Williams 51 Her person was 
petite and trivial xSap Yng, Lady's JBk, 290 Ine style of 
diess suitable to the pietty and petite, 187^ W S. Hay- 
ward Love agii World 48 , 1 know that Florence's slender 
petite figure cannot compare with mine 

3 . In certain French collocations often used m 
£ng,, ns petite morale, minor morals, the ethics 
of every-day details; petite piSoe, a minor per- 
formance ; in /)/., the minor writings of an author 
(formerly as "Eng, petite pieces'), 

17x2 Budgfll S^ci No 341 p 9* [The French] always 
close their Tragiclc Enleitainments with what they call a 
Peiite Piece, 1797 Bmycl Brit (ed. 3) VI 155/2 The 
petite pieces of this eminent wiiter [Dryden] .are too 
numerous to specify here. 1825 jermev hss, (1B44) I. 265 
[They] composed a variety of petite pieces, and novels of 
polite gallantry. 1832 Edm Rev, July 521 The duties, and 
rlecencies, and chanties, which are, after all, the petite 
morale of a home 1884 Scelfy H, Walpole viii, 192 This 
Gounti y is hardened against the petite morale, 

Petit(e degree, obs. erron. form of Pedioreb 
Petiteness (petPtnds). [f Petite + -ness.] 
t a, Smallness, small size (phs,), b. Finicking or 
dainty littleness; puniness \cimtempeuous), 
a 1677 Halb Prim. Ortg, Man, in vl 276 In icspect of 
the smallness and petiteness of these little Animals. X796 
Mod Gulliver's Trav, 50, I could not manage their boie, 
(from Its petiteness), so as to play with distinct fan ness, 
1887 Pall Mall G, 18 June ii A sotnbreness and roughness 
of dress and a petiteness of person about a number of them 
[Irish Membeis] 

Ii Petitio [L : see next ] 

The Latin word for * asking, begging, i^etitioning, 
jDetition *, used in some phrases . esp 
II Petitio luduciarum, Law Iuparlanoe 2 
1706 in Phillips 1847 Craig s v Petition^ Petitio indu- 
czarum, the same in Lne civil law as z/nparlance in the 
common law, namely, a motion made to the declaration of 
the plaintiff by the defendant, wheieby he craves respite, or 
another day, to put in hib answer. 

II Petitio pxinoipli (pili'Jiii pnnsi pijOi) Logic 
[Jit, iDegglng or taking for granted of tlie beginning 
or of a principle], a logical fallacy which consists 
in taking for granted a premiss which is either 
equivalent to, or itself depends on, the conclusion, 
and requires proof; an instance of this; a-begging 
the question 

i^x Tindale Expos, t John v. t-3 Wks (1573) 4ao/t 
Which kynde of disputyngschole men call Petitio principii^ 
the piouyng of two certaine thynges, eche by the other, 
and IS no prouyng at all. xsoj Jewel Repl Harding 
Wks X848 II. 339 This argument is called petitio ptincipit^ 
which is, when a thing is taken to make proof, that is 
doubcful, and standeth in question, and ought itself to be 
proved, 1846 Sir T. Brownp Pseud Ep, i iv. (r686J ii. 
x668 pRYOEN De/, Ess Dram, Poesy Ker) I. X32 

Here you see, instead of proof, or reason, there is only 
petitio pHncipii, SmRNE TV, Shandy IV Introd , 
Had it not been for a petitio pnncipii the whole contro- 
versy had been settled at once, 1827 Wratbly Logic iii. 

§ 3. 142. 1887 Fowler Deduct, Logic (ed. 9) viii. 145 The 
argument m a circle is the most important case of the 
fallacy called Petitio Princtph (or, as it is more properly 
called, Petitio Qumsttiy begging the question)* 

Petition (pftijan), sb. Also 4-7 -cion, 4-6 
-oioun, -oyon, etc. [a. E.pdtiiton, in OF. pcticiun 
(i2thc. in Littr^), ad. L. petUiSn-em^ n. of action 
f. petdre to aim at, seek, lay claim to, ask, beg,] 

1 . The action of formally asking, begging, sup- 
plicating, or humbly requesting; esp m phr to 
wake petition^ to ask, supplicate, or formally beg. 

14x7 m Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. I 57 He was forced 
againste his will to make pcticion to have yo> Peace by 
indenture. x5m Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxvl (Percy Soc) 
X87 We thouehc to her we mode peticion. 1555 Eden 
Decades 169 iTie instant peticion of any other person x8xx 
Biqlp Esther vii 3 Let my life be giaen me at my petition. 
163^1 Temple Ohserv United Prom. Wks. X73X I. 37 Petition 
smifying barely asking or demanding, tno’ implying the 
Thing demanded to be wholly xn the Right and Power of 
them that givci 18x7 Cobbctt Addr, Men Bniiol Wks, 
XXXII. 64 Petition, peaceable petition, is the course. 1872 
Yrats Growth Comm, 212 The company's charter could oe 
renewed only on petition and payment of a fine 

fb. Petiiim of the principle x begging of the 
question ; « Petitio principti, Obs, 

1579 Fulkb Heshns* Pari, 223 He must haue an eosie 
aduersane, or else he shall ^ine Ixtie by such petition of 
pHnciples. x6x8 Chapman Hesiod Hed., Or if the allusion 
tor petition of the Principle) begge with too broad a Licence 
in the Generali. 1829 Landor Imag Conv,, Diogenes 4 
Plato Wks, x8s3 1 . 4^8/1 Those terms are puerile, and imply 
a peti^n of^jjlncipie. 


2 . A supplication or prayer ; an entieaty ; esp 
a solemn and humble prayer to the Deity, or to 
a sovereign or superior; also, one of the clauses of 
a prayer, e. g. of the Lord's prayer. 

CX330 R. Brunnd Chron (iSio) 299 Nede behoued him 
grante to clerke & baroun, & hold bam ha conante of ilk 
peticioun. 1385 Chaucer L, C, W, 363 (MS Gg 4. 27) 
And heie compleyntys & petyciouns. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vn 1 214 Now syie this is ray petycyon foi thss 
feest, that ye wylle gyue me mete and drynke suffycyauntly 
for this twelue moneth 1552 £k Com. Prayer, Com- 
munion, Then shall the priest saye the Loides prayer, the 
people repeating after him euery peticion 1671 Milton 
Samson 650 This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition, speedy death. 1697 Dryden Vzrg Georg 
IV 733 What shou’d he do, who twice had lost his Love? 
What Notes invent, what new Petitions move ? X750 Gray 
Long Story 49 My Lady heard then joint petition 1885 
Ruskin Pleas Eng 136 Our petition in the Litany, against 
sudden death, was written originally to her [St Barbara] 
b. transf The matter of the petition ; the tiling 
asked or entreated, as in to have or receive one's 
petition, to giant a petition 

CX440 Gesia Rom. xxxviii. 154 (Harl MS) Sithe I shall 
dye, 1 aske the law of yow, scil jyat I may have nj peti* 
cioiins or I deye, 1480 Caxion Cki on Eng, iv. (1520) 31 b/a 
He say cl e he shokle haue somwhnt of his petycyon. 1528 
Tindale x John v 15 We knowe thatt we shall have the 
pcticions that wee desyred of hym x6ox Shaks Jul, C 11 
I 58 O Rome, I make thee promise, If the redresse will 
follow, thou receuiest Thy full Petition at the hand of Brutus. 
8 A formally drawn up request or supplication ; 
esp a written supplication from an mdividual or 
body of inferiors to a superior, or to a person or 
body in authority (as* a sovereign or le^slature), 
soliciting some favour, privilege, right, or mercy, 
or the redress of some wrong or grievance. 

Rolls of Parll I 297/1 la dite Prohibition, dount 
les transeservt est cosu a ceste petitioun,] 1450 Ihd V. 
186/1 Agreith to this Petition of Ixesumption, and the same 
accepteth. X544 tr. Littleton's Tenures (1S74) >7 They haue 
none other remedy but to sue vnto the lorde by peticion. 
x6oi SiiAKS. Alts Well v 1 19 That it will please you To 
glue this poore petition to the King X63X Star Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 8 The petition of Philip Bushell, whose 
Father unjustly condemned, loe is the title. X73d 
SriCRiDAN in Svnfts Lett (1768) lY i6x Thus this »eat 
affair has ended like the Yorkshire petition, which has been 
the chief business of the house of commons this session 
xBta J Smyth Pract of Customs (xBai) 3B6 Goods are said 
to be delivered by Petition, when they are returned for some 
legal purpo<;e, and are allowed to be imported withouc the 
tedious foim of an entry 1844 H, H Wilson Bnt India III 
530 They piepared a petition to the House against the Bill. 

+ b. Spec, The form m which the Houses of 
Parliament formerly presented a measure for the 
king’s granting ■ now represented by the passing 
of a bill for the loyal assent Obs exc Lftst, 

[1367 Act 36 Edw m, c. 2 Sachiez nous avoir lesceu la 
peticion baillez a nous par la commune de notre realme, en 
cest piesent parlement en la forme qui sensuyt ] 14x4 Ral/s 
ofPaiH IV, 22 pe kyng of hi** grace especial ^raunteji |>at 
iro hens for)> no hyng be enacted to pe Peticione of the 
(^omune, ^at be contrane of hir askyng, wharby bey shuld 
be bounde wiboute their assent 1^9 Ibid V. 9/1 A Peti- 
tion putte up to the Kyng in this Parlement, by the Com- 
munes of this londe xsxa Act 4 Hen, VIII, c it Every- 
thing hyfore rehersed declared and expressed m this bill of 
peticion x88x Nevile Plato Rediv xix Another Act. by 
which It was piovided. That no Parliament should be dis- 
mist, till all the Petitions were answered s That is, m the 
Language of those times, till all the Bills wer^ finished 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2; V. 3 It became ftilly established 
in the reign of Rich III. that no award could be made on a 
private petition, without a formal and complete act of the 
whole legislature. 

0. Petition and Advice (Png, ffisi,) the Re- 
monstrance presented by Parliament to Cromwell 
on 4 Apr. 1657. 

X6M-76 WiiiTELOcic Mem. {1732) 6ss/® A Writing which 
they stiled, The humble Petition and Advice of the Parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland, and Ireland to his Highness 
Ibid , This Petition and Advice was presented to his High- 
ness by the House. 1827 Hallam Const Hist (1876) II x 
258, 266. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) IV. x 24s This 
* Remonstrance ’ of Pack’s , under the name * Petition and 
Advice presented to hia Highness,* became famous to the 
world in those spring months. 1884 C. H Firth in Low 
& Pulling Diet, Eng. Hist 818/x On the whole the Petition 
and Advice established a far more workable distribution of 
political power than the instrument of government. 

d. Petition of Right the parhamentary declara- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the people, set 
forth in the form of a petition to King Charles I, 
which was finally assented to by the king in 1628. 
Although not a formal statute or ordinance, ‘ it has 
ever been accepted as having the full force of law*. 
(See also 4 a.) 

t627 Act ^ Chas, / {title) The Peticion exhibited to His 
Majestic by the lAsrdes Spintuall and Tempo rail and 
Comons in this present Parliament assembled concerning 
divers Rightes and Liberties of the Subjectes. [Conclusion] 
All which they most humblie pray of your most Excellent 
Majestic as their Rightes and Xiberiies. X647 Clarendon 
Htsf Reb I § 8 Yet all these provocations and many other 
. produced no other resentment than the Petition of Right. 
a ifo6 WniTELOCK Mein,{rno) lo/a The King gave another 
Answer to the Petition of Right, . which satisfy d the Com- 
mons, ..and so that excellent Law passed. 1768 Blackstonb 
Comuu HI. X34 This drew on a parliamenta^ enquiry, and 
produced thepetition of right, aCar. I. 1824 Mackintosh S^, 
Ho, Com, 1 June. The irinstnous Judge on this occasion 
appeals to the Petition of Right. 1827 Halt am Const, Hist, 


(1876) I vii. 591 The Petition of Right, as this statute is still 
called, from its not being drawn in the common foim of an 
act of parliament. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit Const xv. 
(1862) 228 The Petition of Right, whereby the Lords and 
Commons obliged the King to declare the illegality of 
lequiring loans without Parliamentary sanction 

4 . Law a Petition of right* an ancient Coniinon 
Law remedy against the Crown for obtaining 
possession or restitution of real or personal pio- 
perty in Law Fr, pdtttwn de dtoit, L. petitio 
/ustitias. {Encycl Laxvs Eng ) 

1467-8 Rolls gf Parlt, V. ^75/1 By Writte or Writtes, or 
by Petition or Petitions of right sued. 1473 Ibid VI. 73/2 
AnyCnstelles or Enheritamentes .wherof any persone or 
persones have had restitution by auctorite of Panement, 01 
restitution by Tiaveis, Petition of Right, Lyvere, or any 
Recovere by the cours of the commen lawe. X658 tr. Cokes 
Rep IV 550(1826) II 428 1768 Blackstone Comm III 

xvii 256k [1797 Encycl Brit (ed 3) XIV, 242/2 Petition 
IS used for that remedy which the subject hath to help 
a wrong done by^ the king In which sense it is either 
general that the king do him right t Or it is special, when 
the conclusion and indorsement aie special, for this or that 
to be done, &c ] ^ 1840 Penny Cp>cl, X vlll. 34/x In modern 
practice the petition of right is not rehoited to, except in 
cases to which neither a traverse of olfice nor a monstiaunce 
de droit applies^ or after those remedies have failed, . .The 
Latin teim 'petitio justitise * shows that the words are used 
in the sense of a ' ^txiioofornght* 1898 Entycl Laws 
Eng 5 V Petition qf Right, Stated in general terms, the 
only cases in which a petition of right is available are where 
the land or goods or money of a subject have found then 
way into the possession of the Crown. 

b, A foimal application in wnling made to 
a coiiiL («) for judicial action concerning the matter 
of a suit then pending before it (formerly called 
a cause petition ) ; ( 5 ) for something which hes in 
the jurisdiction of the court without an action, as 
a writ of habeas coi pus^ an order m bankruptcy, 
etc ; (c) in some forms of procedure initiating a 
suit or Its equivalent* see quot 1872. 

X737 Reclaiming Petition [see Reclaiming vbl, sb, b]. tSoa-xa 
Bgntiiam Ration, Judtc Evtd (1827) II 366 Petiiion is 
the name given to the instrument by which, in cases of 
bankruptcy, claims are preferred to the Lord Chancellor 
sitting m a judicial capacity superordinate to that of the 
commissioners of bankruptcy. xBxB Cruise Digest (ed 2) 
VI 541 Lord Hardwicke.. 1 did not think fit to determine 
the mattei upon a petition, but thought it proper for a bill. 
x8^ W Bell Diet, Law Scot 735 In the judicial pro* 
ceduie of the Court of Session, a petition and complaint is 
the form in which ceitain mattei s of summary and extra- 
01 dinary jui isdiction are brought under the cognisance of the 
Com t 1840 Penny Cycl, XVI II, 33/1 A petition is an appli- 
cation in writing, addressed to the lord chancellor, the master 
of the rolls, or to the Equity side of the Court of Exchequer, 
in which the petitioner states certain facts as the ground on 
which he prays for the order and direction of jhe court 
A cause peticion is a petition in a matter of which the court 
has already possession by virtue of theie being a suit con- 
cerning the matter of the petition ; and the petitioner is 
generally either a party to such suit, or he derives a title to 
some interest in the subject matter of the suit from a party 
to it When there is no suit existing about the matter of 
the petition, it is called an ex parte petition, Ibid, 33/2 A 
petition may be presented for the appointment of guardians 
to infants, and for an allowance for their maintenance, X648 
Wharton Law Lex, 518/1 A petition is the pioper mode of 
coming before the court for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
x^a W/iai ion's Low Lex, fed. 5) 729/2 Divorce and matri- 
monial suits, and suits instituted under the Leeiumacy 
Declaration Act, aie commenced by petition Ibid,, Muni- 
cipal Election Petitions are tried by a hamster under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

+ 6. Math, A postulate; an axiom. Obs, 

2529 More DyaJoge i Wks 149/1 These two thinges seme 
to me two as tru^ointes, and as plaine to a christen man, as 
any peticion of Euclidis geometry is to a resonable man. 
1570 HiLLiKGSLCV Euohd I post. i 6 After the definitions 
now follow petitions, which are the second kynd of principles. 
Ibid,, Petitions are certain general sentences, so plain, and 
so perspicuous, that they are perceiued to he true as soone 
as they are vttered. 1656 tr, Hobbes' Blew, PJnJos (1839) 
37 Also certain petitions aie commonly received ^into the 
number of principles i as, for example, that a straight line 
may be drawn between two points lyog J. Ward Yfeg, 
Math Guide {1734) xi Postulate or Petition. That any 
Number may be diminished,. by taking another Number 
from it 1705 Hutton Math Diet, 1 1 270/1 Postulate, a 
demand, petition, or a problem of so obvious a nature as to 
need neither demonstration, nor explication, to render it 
more plain or certain. 

0. atirib, and Comh.^ as petiitonform, --monger^ 
•writer, petition crown, a pattern crown-piece 
presented to Charles II by Thomas Simon, and 
bearing his request for its companson with the 
work of John Rocter by whom he had been supers 
seded at the mint. 

»8$3 Numisnmite Chron. XVI 135 Sirnon^s ‘Trial Pi^* 
,, There exist four varieties . that which has on the edge 
Simon’s Petition to Charles II. to be employed on bis new 
coinage, and which is consequently known by the name of 
the Petition Crown. 1903 Dmly Chron. 6 Nov. ya The 
Petition Crown piece, of which a specimen was sold on 
Wednesday for 310, was the famous Simon's protest against 
foreign labonr. x8te Bui.tocH Pynours v 46 This brave 
document was inspired by some petition-monger x;^ 
Daily News 30 Apr. 6/2 We have to bribe magistrates, dents, 
and petition-writers to get a hearing. 

Petitiosi (pitrjm), v, [f. Pjbtition sb : cf. 
moA.’F.pdtitionner (1792 in Hatz.-Daym.).] 

1 . tram. To address or present a petition to; 
to make a humble request or supplication to; 
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to address a formal written petition to (a 
sovereign, a legislative body, person in authority, 
or court), 

ieo7 Shaks. Cpr n, i 187 You baue, I know, petition’d 
All ue Gods for my prosperitie. x6^ Dacttnients agst* 
Ptynne (Camden) 72 Sondaie last the panshieners petitiond 
his Majestie that their church might not be pulld downe 
*76^ Blackstone Comm L 1. 143 There still remains a 
fourth subordinate right, appertainm|f to every individual, 
namely, the nght of petitioning the king, or either house of 
parliament, for the redress of grievances. t8i8 Cruisc 
Di^t (ed. 2) V 161 Lord Pembroke petitioned the House 
of iKiids for a bill to set aside an amendment made in a 
fine, levied in the Court of Great Sessions in Wales 1845 
Sarah Austin RttMs Hist Rtf 11 273 To petition the 
emperor to hold an ecclesiastical council m the German 
nation Sears Aihan ii. ti. x86 They petition 

Pilate for a guard 

b To solicit, ask, beg for (a thing), 
xdgx Hevlik St* George 86 The picture of some state or 
Country, petitioning the ayde and helping-.hand of so 
great a SainL i8xa Csabbe Tales xvi, CmJtdeaU, All that 
1 hope, petition, or expect 

2 . aJbsoL or %nir. To address or present a petition, 
to make petition, to make a humble request or 
entreaty, to ask humbly {^for something). 

Heywood Maidenhead Lost 1 Wks. 1874 IV. 108 You 
petition heere For Men and Money I xy$x Labelyb Wesim 
Br 35 Westminster Bridge was petitioned for. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 71 The method of gaming admission into this 
hospital is by petitioning to the committee, 1838 Lytton 
Alice IV. V, The Colonel petitioned for three days considera^ 
tion. 181^7 TENNysoHP?7«tf VI 300 Then Violet Petition’d 
too for him. 

Hence Petitioned (p^tijbnd) a* 

1894 H, Hunt in Daily News xx June 8/2 That the 
petitioned should not misunderstand us. 

Petitlonal (pfti Janal), a, rare, [f. Petition 
sh ir -All. Cf. condtltonal, etc ] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a petition. 

x6oo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 120 A very formall 
letter, petitionall or supplicatiue 1641 Burroughs SxotCs 
foy 37 A voice hath come from the Citie, a petitionall 
voice, graciously accepted by you 1847 Bushncll C/ir 
Nurt, 11. viii (rS6i) 393 Working toward a grand petitional 
harmony with them 

7eti*tionariIy, adv, rare [f. next + -tl 2 ] 
In a petitionary manner . (in quot, 1646) byway of 
^eiiiic prinafU or nnproved assumption. 

1604 SnppUu Masse Priests g x Ever lowelie to sohcite, 
^ea petitionanly to impoitunate your Mai^tie, for the 


t of so manifold, farre spreading a blessednesse, 
. Sir T Browne Psbim Ep iv v 191 This doth but 
petitionanly inferre a dextrahty in the heavens 
Petitloiiai^ (pftrjanan), a, [ad. med.L. 
petttianari-^y L petlUdn'-em'imvNm : see -ary l : 
cf. F . piftitcnnatre ( 179 a in HaU.-Darm).] 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, containing or 
characteristic of a petition. 

t87d J* Stubbes in Hanngion's Nngse Ant (ed Park 
XB04) I i6a These fewe petitionarye lynes 1597 Hooker 
Eccl Polt V, xlvjii. g 2 Petitionane prayer belongeth only 
to such as stand in need of reliefe from others x6xx B. 
JoKsON Catiline iv i, It is our base petitionary breath That 
blows 'hem to this greatnesse M38 Neal Hist Punt IV. 
139 DK Gauden presented a Petitionary Remonstrance* 
185s Tennyson Brook 1x3 Claspt hands and that petitionary 
grace Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke 

2. Of persons : Suppliant, entreating, petitioning. 
Ohs, or arek 

1607 Shaks Cor, v. ii. 83, 1 . .coniure thee to pardon Rome, 
and thy petitionary Countrimen. x8ao Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Two Races ofMentTa say no to a poor petitionary rogue 
1 3. Containing an unproved assumption arpeiiiio 
princlph. Qbs. rare'^\ 

1^6 Sm T Browne Pseud Ep. iv. xiil 227 From plaine 
and naturall principles, the doubt may be fairely salved, 
and not clapt upfrom petitionary foundations and principles 
unestahlished. 

t Fetitionate, Z'. 06s, rare, [Llj, peiUtoH’^ 
tin Petition + -ate 3 • cf. amhhonaie^ etc.J a 
tram. To addiess with petitions, supplicate, peti- 
tion. b. init. To make petition; to address or 
present a petition. 

Bp. Mountagu Inmied, Addr, lao Their more then 
probabilitie to preuaile in whatsoeuer they shall petitionate 
God for mee. j6a< m Cosin's Corr (Surtees) i 76 It will 
be time enough to heare from you agayne, and in no case 
time to petitionate till something be don, 

Petitionee (piti/anP). US., Lav), [f. Peti- 
tion V + -^.1 The person or party against whom 
a petition is filed, and who is required to answer 
and defend. 

17^ Conn. Cel Ree (1881I XII 262 Unless the petitioner 
would .. ^ecute notes of hand to the petitionee for the 
whole added together. 17^7 ^hid fii 8 Under the circum* 
stances the petitioner ought not in equity to he holden to 
^swer the same to the petitionee 1828-32 Webster, 
PeMionee,^ person cited to defend against a petition 1893 
in Funk's Stand Diet « r -va 

P^tioner (piti’/anw). [f Petition sh, + 
V ^l*p6^tto)terf commissioner, etc , and uiedX. 
petiiiSndnus beggar, f, peiitidn-em Petition. 

In earlier use than PsTnion p., but, after the introduction 
of th^atter. naturally viewed as its agent n in er*J 
1. One who presents apetahon; one who petitions. 

For quot 14x4, cf. Petition sh. 3 b. 

1414 Rolls of P^lt IV 22 Considennge that the Comune 
of youre lon^d Un as well Asseniirs as Peticioneis 1553 
T, Wilson Rhtt Ep. Aij b, I sha) be a contmuall peticioner 


vnto almyghtye God for your pieseruation 1647 Ward 
Simp Cooler 14, 1 would be understood an humble 
Petitioner, that ignorant and tender conscienced Anabaptists 
may have due time and means of conviction 1792 Anted. 
IV Pitt 1 . viii 18a The relief desirjed by the petitioners 
18^ Macaulay Hut Eng xvi. HI 7x4 Some petitioners 
asJ^d to be heard by counsel, 
b. Hist. One of those who signed the address, 
also called Addbessebs (cf. quot. 1681 s v.) to 
Charles II in 1680, petitioning for the summoning 
of Parliament. Opposed to Abhoebee 2 
x757-x87o [see AsHORRnR 2]. 

2 . Law, a A plainliff in an action commenced 
by petition, b. A petitioning creditor. 

1503 Rolls of Parli VI 526/1 By whiche longe tracte of 


[see Petitionee] 1845 Polson Law m Encvcl 
Meirop II 835/1 Piaying his lordship to issue his fiat, 
authorizing the petitioner, as such creditor, to prosecute 
his complaint in her Majesty's Court of Bankruptcy, 1876 
Bancroft // w/ U S \W li. 286 The question as presented 
by Dunning was already decided m favor of the petitioners 
Mod Rep Divorce Crt , The judge pronounced a decree 
msi, the petitioner to have the custody of the children 

Peti tioning, vbl sb. [f. Petition v , + -ino 1.] 
The action of making or presenting a petition. 

ax649DRUMM. or Hawth, Dectar WTcs (tyii) aio 
They could not be induced to acknowledge the smallest 
error, either in the matter of their petition 01 in the manner 
of their petitioning 1769 Blackstond Comm. IV 147 
ITeaily related to this head of riots n the offence of 
tumultuous petitioning 1849 Macaulay Nisi, Bn^ v II, 
638 James had treated modest petitioning as a crime. 

Petitioning, ppl a, [f as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That petitions ; supplicating, humbly begging. 

Petitioning creditor ^ one who applies for an adjudication 
m banl^ptcy against his debtor KWhartoiii, 

~ •' Yjjjg pviuiledge and 

*— long petitioning 
_ HI 361 Unarm’d 
LawYoEmycl 


and Petitioning People 1845 Polson 


Meirop 11 . 835/x Pioof being given before them [commis 
sioncrs of the Court of Bankruptcy] of the petitioning 
creditor’s debt . .and of the act of bankruptcy, the trader is 
declared a bankrupt, 1849 E B Eastwick Diy Leaves 4 
A pony standing on his hind legs like a petitioning poodle 
Peti’tionist nonce-wd. [See-iST.) One who 
makes a piactice of petitioning ; a professional 
or professed petitioner. 

1822 Lamb Let. to Coleridge^ I met a venerable old man, 
not a mendicant,— but thereabouts; a look-beggar, not a 
verbal petUionibt 

llPetit-iuaitre (p»t(|in/'tr). [Fr., lit. httle 
master.] An effeminate man; a dandy, fop, 
coxcomb. 

17x1 Addison Sfect No 83 f 5 All hU Men were Petits 
MeaireSt and all his Women Coquets 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) II v 88 Do you pretend, in such an age 
of petit maitres, to live single? 1820 T Mitchdll Comm 
Arisioph. I p. dm, A boon companion for the petitsqnaiires 
of the Ilyssus 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 37 The long 
and hanging sleeves of the loose coat he wore were one of 
the distinguishing marks of a petit maltre of that dw 
aiirih. X744 H. Walpolc Lett, to Mann 22 July, A 
httle. pert peut-maitre figure 1880 Skorthoube y /n^lesani 
xxxviu 537 He had the look of a petit maitre, and even, 
what IS moie contemptible still of a petit maJtre priest. 
Hence (nonce-wds.) Petit-maitreship, Petlt- 
mal treisiA. So |i Petite-maitresae, the female 
counterpart of a dandy, an iUgante, 
x8i8 Lady Morgan F 2 MacarVty (1819) II i. 68 (Sfanf ) 
At the head of these piou^ petite maitresses stood Miss 
Crawley. i8aa New Monthly Mag. IV 110 None of the 
petit-maitreship of the art 1824 Ihd X. 518 We. .begin 
to give up our old ideas of their coxcoinbi y, gaiely, and 
petit-maitreism, 2823 Scott Pevetil xxx, *You stand ex- 
cused, Master Empson ,said the petitemaiti esse, sinkingback 
on the downy couch 1840 Penny Cycl XVllL 167/1 {Pink- 
eiion) The Frenchified style of thinking and air of petti- 
maitre ship affected by the quondam laborious antiquary. 

(I Petit mal (p^tf mal). [Fr , » the little evil.] 
The milder or imperfectly developed form of epi- 
lepsy, when the fits are abortive or incomplete 
[18^ tr. N. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med XIV 190 From 
consideration of the ; httle attacks * {petti mal) ] zSox Daily 
Nnos 1 May 5/5 It is impossible in one examination to say 
iio"' petit mal 1899 A Ubuii's Syst 
Med,y\\ 910 The attacks of petit mal which may accom- 
pany nead-nodding, ihd. VIII 97 Paroxysmal vertigo in 
hysterical paUents has been called hysterical petit-mal 

t Peti’tor. Obs, rare. [a. L. petitor a candi- 
date, agent-n. from pet^re to seek,] A seeker, 
applicant, candidate. 

16x3 T. Godwin Rpm. Antw. (1674) *44 The Roman 
Petitors or Suitors for bearing office x6^ Fuller Ch, Hist 
XI II, § 48 A very potent (I cannot say competitor, the 
bishop himself being never a petitor for the place, but) 
desirer of this office. 

Petitory (pe tit^n), a, [ad. late L pemdri-tts, 
i, petitor' see prec. and - oby.] 

I. Characterized by asking, soliciting, or begging; 
petitionary, supplicatory. Now rare. 

*S 70 G* Harvky Letter 6 k. (Camden) 62. I suppose it 
needlesseextraordinarilye to procure any noblemans petitory 
or commendatorye letters in any sutch private respectes. 
x6sx Jer Taylor Jioly Dying m § 2 (1727) 63 The proper 
voices w sickness are ex^e^sly vocal and petitory in the 
of God X720 WodrowCorr (1843) 11,518 The opinion 
ol friends at London, that no petitory clause for ^protection 


and favour should be in 1864 Burton Scot Ah I. v. 299 
As an equivalent to some petitory lines.. there were veises. 
2 . Law Characterized by laying claim to some- 
thing ; in petttory action, etc , an action claiming 
title or nght of ownership, as distinct from mere 
possession, m anything; d. spec, zn Sc. Law, see 
quot, 1773 

x6o2 Fulbecke andPt. Parall. 48 In our Law it is held, 
that there !•) no diuersitie, where a man selleth land depending 
a writ petitone of the same land, or doe giue it depending 
the writ. 1773 Erskine Inst, Law Scot. iv. 1 § 47 655 
Petitory actions are so called, becau‘>c some demand is 
made upon thedefcndei, in consequence either of a right of 
propel ty or credit in the pm suer Thus, actions foi lesiitu- 
tion of moveables, actions of poinding, of foilhcoining, and 
indeed all peisonal actions upon contracts, or quasi contracts, 
which the Romans called tondtcfiouesi are petitory, 
in Alton DomesU Econ (1857) 339 "^h® action should con- 
lam declaratory conclusions as well ns petitory conclusions, 
adapted to bung out the Sheiiff’s views. x88o BIuikhfad 
Cams IV § 92 The petitory fornuila is that in which the 
pin suer asset ts that (he thing in dispute is Ins X90X Seots^ 
man 9 Mai. xi/x A petitory action by the . Patents Company 
. for payment of/isoo 

3 That involves iaie 

1832 Sir W, Kami I TON (1852)63 The fact of the 

external lenlity is not only petUoi y luu improbable 1836-7 
-^Mciaph, (1877) II XXVI 142 Any hypothesis is piohable 
in piopoition as it involves nothing petitory, occult, super, 
natural, 

II Petit pat6. Now only as Fr, (p^>l/ pattf). 
Also 5 pety-petty, 7 petty-patty, pettit pastd, 
petipete, 8 petty patee [F petit little, and 
pdU pasty, pie,] A small patty or pie 
CX440 Anc Cooke* y 111 Hottseh Old (1790) 450 Pa>n 
puffe, and pety pettys and cuspis and douceties a 1625 
Fletciidr Women Pleased 11 vi, Shall I make petty p.titios 
of him ? X67B T. Baker Tunbridge Wells 12 (Sianf ) A 
T’jeat olpeittt Fasti And Brandy. x688 R, Houmk A rmauty 
HI ill. 84/1 Peiipeies me Pies made of Carps and Kels, lirst 
roasted, and then minced, and with Spu es made up in Pics. 
1787 P BrcKFORD Lett Italy (1805) I 29 Mademoiselle 
G— — , lost the heart of..Loid W— — fJ— •, by eating too 
xnmypetiis paUs Petits pales were at that time very much 
in fashion, xBxa Sfo* ting Mag, XXX IX. 163 Sousages are 
admitted with petit pates 

II Petit souper (ppt/ s«pif). [F, petit little, 
and smper supper,] A little supper ; an unccrc- 
monious supper to which a few intimates are 
admitted ; orig, m reference to the French court in 
the 18th centuiy, 

syfiS Ann Reg. 11. 56 Those peiiUsouPers of which the king 
[of France] is so fond. 18x9 Siiklley Peter Bell v. 1, Among 
the guests who often staid Till the Devirs peiils soupers 
1849 Longp. in Life (1891) II. 149 After the conceit a petit- 
sonper 

Petkin, Pe*tliiig, nonce-diminutives of Pet 

1863 HorMr Lpl Annie IVarletgh U. 2 .She tried to mii>c 
Katherine’s liny petkin. X837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 181 
Be-scented and be-lioned petltngs ' 

Petong, obs. form of Paktong. 

PetoUB(s, petowiss, obs. Sc forms of PiTEons. 
Petralo^, etc., erron. f PEiitiiLuaY, etc, 
Petranel, obs. form of Pktuonee., 

Petrarchal (p/trri’jkal), a, [f. Pelranh, It. 
Pelrajca, peisonal surname + -.a ] Of, ^lertain- 
ing to, characteristic ol, or in the style of the 
Italian poet I^etrarca or Petrarch (1304-74), Su 
Petra’rolian a, (also as sh. « Pebankist), F«- 
tTarclie’aqTie,Petra*rcliiaxi, adjs.\ Fetravohlixn 
(pf-traikiz’m), imitation of the style of Petrarch ; 
Fe'trarohist, an imitator of l*ctrarch ; Fetraifch-r 
i’Btioal a., imitative of Petrarch; Fe’traarohito 
V, inir,, to imitate Petrarch’s style. 

18x8 Keats Lei. Wks, 1889 HI. 159 Were it my choice, I 
would reject a ^Pelrarchal coronaiion, 1827 BFiiciOLft Let. 
Apr , Poems (1851) p. Jxix, The sonnets, Ac are much more 
to my taste than that *Petraichan *cau d'Htppocrene 
sucree . xMx Aihenmum 28 May 714 Coiiforniing ihe 
structure of his sonnet to the Petrarchan t> pe, 1994 oTRetu 
July 3 Wyatt leaned upon the forms ol Italy— the purcelain 
sonnet 01 the Petrarebans, ihc satiric terza rtma of the 
Alamanm 1839 Ha; lam l/nf. Lit ti, v. | n note. It is* 
*Pe^ar£kesquein&highdegne. a rSox R.G au / W wfrBro) 
J2 His sweet *Petrarchian lay. x88x Euiyei. P>t/,XIU, 
S^/i From this period [14 th century] also dates that literary 
phenomenon known under the name of '*Petrarchism. 2823 
Koscqe SismoHdis Lit, Bur. (1646) I xv 418 He ridiculed 
bol l the pedants and ’•Petrarchists. 1897 W, P. Ktn Epic 
ideal of Petrarch was formulated and 
ab^used by the Petrarchists. 1603 F40R10 Montaigne ft. x, 
(1632) 228 Fantastical!, new fancied, Spagnioli/ed, and 
Pctraixhisiitall elevations 1593 llARvey Piercers Super. 
Wk!..^tGK>sart) II, 93 All the n^lest Italian, French, and 
Spanwh Poets, hauc m their seuerall Veines ""Petrarchhed. 
x6xi CoTCR , Petra* qviser, to Petrarkiw: it, to write tike « 
passionate louer. 1902 Q, Rev, Oct. 440 That ww the 
direction in which he (Surrey J Petxarebi^ed. 

Petrarjr j^'tiari). Now only Hist, [atU 
med.L. petrdria fern. (Dn Cfuige), f, peira stone 
^Q/¥ , perrihe, Cf aUQlty^/Wifrdma8c.(Florio) 
Sjp. pedrero^ ?,pierner^ all in same sense.] A 
mediaeval mihtafy engine for distthaiging stones ; 

* Pjedrebo, Pebwbb. 

x6io Holuho Cawdede Brit, i; 400 Os the E^t-side 
giere was planted one Petxarie and two Mmigoiieas, V795 
&uiHpy Joan o/An viri. 250 Chexidng huge stomet 
thcmurderMs^Orpeiw. 

530 The irebuchet, the tihondeqiiSi^iiiKl the 

peirajy, were epeciiU macliiiie* fix xocikii. 
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Petre (p^tai). Also 7 peeter, 7-9 peter 
[In sense 1, abbreviation of in sense 2, 

ad. L. pe^ra, Gr. virpa rode.] 

1 . «s Saltfetbb. (Now only technical coUoq ) 
<594 [SQe c below]. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 120 A Mixture of 
Petre and Sulphur without Coale. 1644 N ye Gunnery (1670) 
6 Certainly if Gunpowder were only made of peter, that 
would be more strong than powder made of peter, Coal and 
Brimstone X667 T. Hcnshaw in Phil Trans, II. 470 To 
see whether it will shoot into Chrystals of Peeter. 1869 
Blackmorc Lorna D, t, The fiie of candle lays bold of the 
peter with a spluttering noise and a leaping. 

•j* b. Also petre-salt, Ohs 
1708 Bnt, Ahollo No, 78 a/i The Peter salt is that which 
is chrystallu'a last, is nx'd as Sea<salt 1728 'Woodward 
Meth, Pifssils 36 netCt Nitre, while.. in its native State, is 
call’d Petre Salt, when refin'd, Salt- Petre. 1763 Mnsenm 
Bust I 53 To let the lye drain off froni the petre-salt 
c. atuib,^ as f petxe man, a manufacturer of 
saltpetre, 

XS94 Plat Jewell ho 1 47 That salt, whereof the Peter 
men doo gather a bushell or two at the most, from thirty 
tunnes of earth 

f 2 . Oil of petre : rock-oil, petroleum. Ohs, 

1653 Walton Angler vuu 172 A small piece of Scarlet . 
soked in, or annointed with Oyl of Peter, called by some, 
Oyl of the Rock 1697 Phil. Ttaris XIX. S44 There is 
likewise Distilled from this Stone, an Oil which nuw be 
used for Oil of Petre. 1741 Compl I*ani Piece i. i 58 lake 
red and unsophistical Oil of Petre, and anoint therewith . 
the Part affected 

Petrean (pfti fan), a, rare, ? Ohs, [f. L petne-us 
( = '^.piirie, It, petreOf a. Gr. Tt^rpaios rocky, stony, 
f, irirpa. rock) -t- -AN. (Hence the name Arabia 
Petrmiy Arabia the rocky)] Rocky; of or per- 
taining to rocks or stones ; of Arabia Petrsea. 

163a Litiicow Trav, v. aio Arabia Pelrea, diuidelh the 
true Syria from Canaan ; this Petrean countiey it selfe, 
cleu'illing euen downe to the limits of lacobs bridge. 1803 
G S. Fadlr Cabin H. 448 We have already found in that 
countiy the ancient petrean worship established 
Petrelty(piltrMti). [ad.med.Schol L petrmids^ 
f. petrpe'Us , see prec, and -ity Cf. paneity'] The 
essential quality of being a stone, stoniness. 

t7\x\x, Werenfehius* Disc Logomachyswx loi Hsecceitys, 
Ecceilys, Petieitys,Quidditys, identilyi, [jpeireitafesj^uid, 
diiaici, uleniita*es] , »ind whole Cait-loads of Qualilys. 
190a IVl H D/I I wicrci lyycli/'s Miic Philos I p Ixxvii, 
Whcil makes a stone to be a stone? Petrcity. Therefore 
igneily, petreiiy, are substantial foi ms. 

Petrel (pe tal). Also 7 pitteral, 8 pittrel, 
petrjl, pettenl, 8-9 poterel. [Occurs in 1676 
as piitc} al^ in 1 703 spelt petrel by Dampier, who 
says that the name was derived from that of 
St Peter, see quot. If this was bo, pelf el may 
have been a formation analogous to cocherel, 
dotterel, hoggerel, pickerel \ or might rcpiesent a 
Latin dim of Petrus (e. g. Pelrithts, Pehelliis), 
The name appears first in Eng ; it occurs m F, {.pHnli as 
a term of Ornithology in Btisson 1760, to Bufibn 1783 it 
wab app. an Eng word requiting explannlion The 
Noxwogveo Soren Peders^ 1764), 

and Ger Peters vogel are also later than the Eng and app 
suggested by it , they support Dampier’s esplanntion (But 
It lb of course possible that the word had some other source, 
repiesented \yypitie>al^ and that the association with Peter 
was due to popular etymology )] 

A small sea-bird, Proceiiariapelagica, with black 
and white plumage and long wings ; hence extended 
(with qualifications) to any species of the genus 
Procellana (distinctively called Storm-Petrels or 
Stormy Petrels), or of the family Procellanid^, or 
order Tubtnares, esp. of the subfamily ProceU 
hritnm. See quot. 1S94, 

1676 Flawes Trnl Voy, Nova Zembla in Acc, ypy. i (1694) 
X 8 j Saw many PitleraU about the Ship. *703 Dampii^r yoy, 
HI. r. 97 As they fly they pat the Water dternately with 
their Feet, as if they waUct upon it; tbo* still upon the 
Wing And from hence the Seamen ^ive them the name of 
Petrels, m allusion to St Peter’s walking upon the Lake of 
Gennesaretb. 1748 PM, Trans, XLV xe6 The Pittiel or 
Storm-Fink. 1767 Carteret in Hawkesworth Voy, (1773) 
J 3x8 The peterels, to which sailors have given the name 
of Mother Carey’s Chickens, 1768 Pennant ZooL 11 43X 
The whole genus of Petrels have a peculiar faculty of 
spouting from their bills, to a considerable distance, a large 
quantity of pure oyl, 1776 Ibid (ed, 4) 11 , 467 Stormy 
petrel. x8oa Barrington //tsl, N. S Woles vni 270 The 
sooty petrel had appropriated a ceitain grassy part of the 
island to herself. 1825 Wafcrfon Wand S, Amer n. i, 
85 When it blows a hard gale of wind, the stormy Petrel 
makes its appeal an ce 18^ Poe A, G, Pym Wks 1864 IV 
X23 Mother Carey's geese, or the great peterel. .The great 
peterel is as large as the common albatross and is car- 
nivorous 1843 Yarri- ll IJtst Brit, Birds III, 514 The Storm 
Petrel... exhibiting the deep keel of a Swift, ana possessing 
accoroingly enduring powers of flight. 0x879 ^ Poems 
Places, Sr, America, etc. 90 Pied petrels coursed about the 
sea. x8^ Newton Diet, Birds s v , The true Petrels, Pro- 
cellaninx, in which.. are combined forms so different .. as 
the Diving-Fetiels, Pelecanoides or Halodroma, the Storm- 
Petrels, Procelleeria, the Flat-biiled Petrels, Pnon, the 
Fulmar, the Shearwaters and others . The common Storm- 
Petrel, Procellana pelagtea Seamen hardljr discriminate 
between this and others nearly resembling it , such as 
LieacVs or the Fork tailed Petrel, Cymoehorea leiicerrhoa,,, 
and Wilson's Petrel, Ocewitfes oceamcHs, the type of the 
Family Oceantttdm The Cape-Pigeon or Pintado Petrel, 
Daptioncapensis, is one that has long been well known. 

x8fia Sat Rev, 13 Sept. 321 M Hugo, is the petrel 
of literature, revelling in the storms of passion, and the con- 
flict of the elements that deteimine human action. 


b Locally applied to the Kittiwake. 

X770 Pennant Zool IV e6 [The] Kittiwake inhabits the 
romantic cliffs of Flaraborough head lNoie\ Where tt is 
called Petrel. 

Petrel, var Peitrbl Obs, Petrenall, obs. f. 
Petronel, Petreol, obs. f. Petrol. Petrera, 
-ro, obs. var. Pedrero, a small gun. 
Petrescent (pftre’sent), a, ’iObs [f L petra 
rock, stone + -escent.] Properly, Becoming con- 
verted into stone or petrified ; but usually, Having 
the quality of petniying, petnfactive. (In quot 
i 757 j Tending to form ‘stone’ or calculus ) 

1^3 Boylc Use/. Exp Nat, Philos ii 11 32 A Liquor 
abounding with petrescent parts may turn Wood (as I have 
observ'd in a petrifying Spring) into a kind of Stone 1676 
Hodgson in PhiL Trans XI 766 Concerning petrescent 
Springs X757 Phil Trans L. ai6 1 he petrescent quality 
01 hi5 urine was destroyed. 1763 Brii Mag IV ax 6 He 
thought it possible to make oysters and mussels breed pearls 
by feeding them with a proper petrescent water 18x9 H. 
Busk Banquet 11. 456* Round the lapideous tufl, . .petrescent 
tendrils curi. 

So Petre soeuoe, Petre’scency, the process of 
petrifaction; formation of calculus 
x66a J Chandler Van HelmonPs Ofiat, 246 That which 
I have said.. of the Disease of the Stone, concerning the 
stony seed, and so of petiescency or the manner of making 
in stones. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, 11 11 35 
None of the enumerated ways of Petrescency deserves to 
be look'd upon as satisfactory 1799 Kirwan Ceol Ess, 
140 It pro\es .that peti ifactions are carried on in appro- 
priate circumstances in modern times, and the successive 
pi ocess of petrescen ce , 

Fetricolous (pilrrk^Us), a, Zool, [f. mod 
L. ^petriLola (f. petra rock + col-he to inhabit) + 
-ous; in mod F, p^incole (Littre).] Inhabiting 
rocks, saxicolons, lithodomoas. 

1858 MAwr. Expos, Lex , Peirtcolus, shells found in more 
or less bard rocks which their animals pieice: petricolous. 
F^trie (pfi'trs), v. Massage [ad. F. pitri~r to 
knead, in OF ,pestnr*—L, iyj^e'^ptstiirite, f. pzst/lra 
pounding,] tfans To knead in massage 
1887 D. Maguire Art Massage iv. (ed 4) 57 Grasping 
between his thumb and four fingers those of the patient, he 
pdtries all the circumference for a few minutes Ibid 58 
Presses strongly while he petnes the centre of the hand. 
Petrifaction (petrifie kjon). Also 8-9 erron. 
petre*. [f Petripv, after saitsfachon, stupe- 
faction, from satisfy, stupefy, L. satisfacere, stupe- 
fac^re, etc., instead of the etymological form 
PETRIPIGATtON.] 

1 . The action of petrifying, or condition of being 
petrified, conversion into stone or stony substance ; 
in Path, formation of ‘stone’ or calculus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep 11. v gi That corall is 
soft under water, but waxeth hard as soon as it arnveth 
unto the ayre, we have some reason to doubt, from so 
sudden a petrifaction, and strange induration 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Tn hn, I, Peirt/aciton,xs properly the changing 
of a mix'd Body into a Stony Substance, when it had no such 
Nature before , and the Action by which this is performed, 
IS called, Petrification, 180s Playi*air lUusir Hutton, 
The, X17 What aie called petrifactions or the formation of 
stony substances by means of water x88 S G Denwan in 
Lerw Rep, 14 Q B Div 951 Pearson lhad made a] well for 
the convenient petiifaction of barristers’ wigs and other 
interesting objectb 1898 AUbuttsSyst, Med I xgs Dead 
tissues lying m the midst of living tissues are prone to calci- 
fication and petrifaction 
b. fig , ; cf Petrify 2, 

1722 Wollaston Rehg Nat vi 1 17 The principle of 
compassion .broke through his petrifaction, and would 
shew that it could not totally be eradicated, xSao Haxliit 
Lect, Dram, Lit, 353 This is making a petrefaction both of 
love and poetry xW8 Hawthorne Arner Note-Bks (1879) 
II. 148 To my honor and petrifaction 1874 Deutsch 
Rem 172 The common assumption that Islam is identical 
with mental and religious petrifaction 
2 concr. Something petrified, or formed by con- 
version into Slone , U stony concretion formed by 
the petrifying of an organic body, as in fossils, or 
by the deposition of mineral substance from solu- 
tion in water or other liquid, as in stalactites and 
stalagmites. 

x686 Plot Siaj/ordsh, 190 So far are these stones from 
being petrifactions xfiga JRav Disc, ii. iv (173a) 155 His 
curious Collection of Petnfaction& 2758 T, S Le Dran's 
Observ Surg (1771) 259 A Disposition in the Blood to form 
Concretions and Petrefactions zBiz Ckron in Ann, Reg. 
X42 There was discovered under the cliffs the complete 
petrifaction of a crocodile, seventeen feet in length 1848 
DicxbNS Domley xxni, Curling and twisting like a petri- 
faction of an arbour over the threshold 1872 Nicholson 
Palaoni 2 Fossils, or, as they are often termed, petrifactions 
/ig, x^x^TdK/.\.v{T Eng, Poetsv (1870) xaSHegivcs you the 
petrifaction of a sigh. 1856 Stanley Sirmi ^ Pal, xiv, 
(1858) 449 The House of Loretto is the petrifaction, so to 
speak, of the * Last Sigh of the Crusades ’. 

Petrifactive (petrifse’ktiv), a, [f. stem of 
petrifacHon + -TVS: cf, stup^active,'] Having the 
quality of petrifying; causing petrifaction 
x6i& Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep iii. xxiii 167 The Lap!- 
descencies, and petrifactive mutations of hard bodies. 1778 
W. PRVCE Mm Conmh, 103 The petrifactive quality of 
water. 1857 H. Miller Test, Rocks 111. 14s The famous 
fosstl-man of Guadaloupe, locked up by the petnfactive 
agencies in a slab of limestone 

Petriflftble (pelnfoiiabl), a rare'^^. [£ 
Petrify + -able j Capable of being petrified. 

In mod. Diets 


Petrific (piln lik), a Now rare, [ad. med.L. 
peinfic-us, S. petra rock, stone : see -fic.] 

1 . Having the quality of petrifying, making 
something into stone, or as hard as stone; petri- 
factive, petrifying; m Path, causing the formation 
of * stone * or calculus. 

1667 Milton P. L x. 293 The aggregated Soyla Death 
with his Mace petrific . . As with a Trident smote 1670 
W. SiMTsoN Hydroh Ess, 136 Indued with a deopilative, 
and (if I may so say) antipetnfick property xfigs Congreve 
Taking of Namur e xi, Wing'd Perseus, with Petnfick 
shield Of Gorgon’s head. 1746 Simon in Phth Trans, 
XLIY. 308 Convinced of the petiific Quality in some Parts 
of the Lough x8ix W Taylor in Monikey Mag XXXI 
448 The progress of petnfic conversion may be traced to a 
consider^le d epth in contigu ous . strata 1839 Q uiNCcv 
Recoil, Lakes Wks. 1862 11 44 Stiffened, as hy the petnfic 
touch of Death 

fig wag Savacc Wanderer i, 56 [Winter's] Breath A 
nitrons Damp, that strikes petnfic Death X782 Miss Busncv 
Cectlta vr II, A look meant to be nothing less than petnfic 
1837 De (JuiNCEY 111 Tatts Mag. IV 69 No society is 
so cheerless and petnfic in its influence upon others 
2 Loosely m passive sense ; Petnfied, stony. 
z8m Anna Seward Mem Darwin 214 Marble and other 
petrific substances x8W F. P Noblc in Chicago Advance 
xo Ma^ 290 In Heidelberg, Calvinism is plastic, Scriptural, 
dynamic ; in Westminster, petrific, scholastic, dogmatic. 

t Fetri'floate, v, obs, rare^K [f, L type 
'^petnfiedre Qi.peirificaie, F.pdtrifier) . see -ate d.] 
w Petrify. &o tPetrrflcant a,, petrifying. 

X603 Florid Montaigne 11. xxxvii. (163a) 437 There was 
some grettie or petrificant qualitie. 1647 J. Hall Poems 
ti gfi Though our hearts petnficated were, Vet causedst 
thou thy law be graven there. 

Petrification (pe Now rare. [a. 

F. petrification (lOthc. an Hatz.-Darm.) » It* 
petrificaziontf f -aiione (Flono), L. type (prob, in 
mod L ) "^peirifiebito, n. of action from *petrificdre^ 
pHrifier, Petrify. For this the non-ctymological 
petrifaction has been substituted.] 

1 = Petrifaction i. 

x6jx Cotcr., PeirtficniioHt a petiificaUon ; a making 
stouie, a turning into stone 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud 
Ep n \ gx We have visible petrification of wood in 
many waters. x66s-6 Phil Trans, I 320 Much has been 
already said and written of Petrification, 1776 G Stmple 
Building m Water 132 It is the Lime alone, that creates 
the Petrification. x88z Gcikie Text-hk Geoi, v. 611 The 
only true petrification consists in the abstraction of the 
organic substances, molecule by molecule, and in their 
replacement by precipitated mineral matter. 

b- fig, « Petrifaction i b 

1678 CuDwoRiii Intell, i>ysi, 1. iv, g r 193 Mortification 
or petrification of the soul. x 58 i H. Hallywbll Melamprott* 
Intiod* B, This state and condition he terms, .a Petrification 
or Mortification of the Mind x86^ Dick ens Mut. PrhXtA 
widowed female glaring peliification at her fellow creatures. 
1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 6 /a Ihe misfortune was that the 
contagion of petiification had spread to the free churches 

2 . concr, « Petrifaction 2, 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 11 § 26 Incrustations are petrifica- 
tioiis, made by such waters as let fall their stony particles. 
176a tr Buschvi/s Sysi, Geog, III. 579 Great numbers of 
petrificationsj more parUcularly of marine shells and plants, 
ai e found among them 1794 Sullivan Vim Nat. 1 6x 
Flints never having been found to contain petnfications, or 
the marks of any organized body 

Petrified (pednfaid), ppl a, [f. Petrify v,'] 
1 . Changed into stone or stony substance. 

1687 H Stubbb in Phil, Trans, II, 409 Upon those other 
Plants with petnfied toots there gathers a Lime stone 
1776 6, Semple Building lu Water 40 Some of the Piers 
weie much more petrified than others. Ibtd 52 We met 
With very large Cakes of the petnfied Sand. 18x3 Bake 
WELL /Hired, Geol (1815) 44a Petrified fish have been dis- 
covered tn solid rocks in the very attitude of seizing and 
swallowing their prey X84X-7X T R, Jones Kingd 
(ed 4) 649 The countless petrified remains known by the 
names of Hamites, Lituites, Orthoceratites, Cyrtoceiaiites, 
b iransf, zsAfig Represented or embodied in 
stone. 

x6m Habjncton Casiata (Arb ) 50 Spencer hath a Stone; 
and Draytons browes Stand petrified ith' wall, with Laurell 
bowes Yet girt about 1889 Hissey Tour tn Pha£tonx^6 
Our cathedrals, abbeys, and ancient churches are truly 
petrified poems. 

2 fig Hardened, stiffened, ‘paralysed’ with 
surprise, etc. • see Petrify 2. 

1720 WcLTOM Super Son 0/ God 11 xifc. 533 Melt the 
Petnfied Obduracy of this Harden'd Heart I X7M Han. 
Mors Relig. Fash World (1791) 210 How would me petri- 
fied enquirer be astonished 1863 Geo 'Eiaot R omolaxxxvu 
This petrified coldness was belter than a passionate, futile 
opposition. 1870 Max MbtLSR . 5 k Rehg, (1873) 67 A 
careful interpretation of the petrified language of ancient 
India and Greece. 

Petrifier (pe’trifaijw). [f* as prec. + -eb 
One who or that which petrifies. 

1891 Abbott PkiUimyihus Introd 16 Almighty God, 
reported as a Petrifier of unlawfully dressed fowls. 
Petrify (petrifei), v. Also 7 erron petrefle* 
[a. F. pSrip-w (16th c. in Godef, Conipl) w It. 
petrtficare *to grow hard as a stone’ (Flono), ad. 
L. type *peir0€&re (prob. in early mod.L*), L 
petra rock, stone : see -fy.] 

L irans. To convert into stone or stony sub- 
stance, spec, to turn (an organic body) into a stony 
concretion by replacing its onginal substance by 
a calcareous, siliceous, or other mineial deposit; 

95-2 
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loosely f to encrust with such a deposit, as may 
be done by a stream of water holding the mineral 
in solution. Also absoL 

X594 Pjlat JmdUiQ* i aa Wood that is both metalwed 
and petrified in clay groundes i6xx Florio, Imasstrei to 
cnstone, to petnfte 1668 R L’Estrange l^ts of Quev 
(1708) 103 A Man would swear the whole Woman to be 
directly PetrifyM a 1657 Aubrey Lives (1898) I 131 At 
the foot runnes a fine cleare stream which petrifies 1750 
\x. Leonardus' MuY Stones Albertus gives an account 
of a tree with a nest and birds petrified. x8o5-'X7 R 
Jameson Char Mtn> (ed 3) 229 Wood is petrified with an 
earthy mineral, as in wood stone and wood-opal, 1869 
Toxer Turhey I 148 The eight caryatides.. were 

simposed to have been petrified by.. magic 
2 fig* To change as if into Stone, a To deprive 
of feeling, vitality, capacity of change or develop- 
ment, etc , to hai^en, benumb, deaden, stiffen. 

x6a6 Donne Senn , Lttkt ii 29 C1640) 34 Doe not petrifie 
and harden thy Conscience against these hoh suggestions 
Ken Hymnantott Poet Wks. 1721 II 82 All Hell 
let loose to blind And petrify the unrelenting Mind 174a 
PoEE Dune IV 264 Full in the midst of Euclid dip at 
once, And petrify a Genius to a Dunce. 189a Westcott 
Gospel o/Lifi 57 It is. possible to petrify a doctrine into 
an outward formula. 

b. To depnve of movement by a sudden emo- 
tion ; to make motionless or ngid with astonish- 
ment, horror, or the like; to paralyse, stupefy, 
strike dumb, confound. (Chiefly passive ') 

X77X Goldsm. Haunch of Denison 108 With looks that 
quite petrified enter’d the maid 1786 Mme D'Arblay Dtaty 
2 Au&, 1 was almost petrified with horror at the intelligence 
x8r4 Col. Hawker Dtary (1893) I.96 Mr Cudmorc petrified 
the whole neighbourhood with his astonishing pianoforte 
playing x88o G Mecredith Tragic Com 287 She had 
stood petrified before bun, as if affected by some wicked spell. 

3 . inir, (for potssl) To become converted into 
stone or stony substance ; to undeigo petrifaction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud* Ep* ii. u 50 When wood and 
many other bodies doe petrifie wee do not usually ascribe 
their induration to cold X730 A Gordon MaffeVs A mphith. 
372 Cement like that of the Ancients, which petrified 1776 
G Semple Building vt Heater 40 Those Piers did not 
petrify at all that lay on Beds that were not gravelly, 

b. fig : cf. 2. 

Z685DRYDEN Threnod* August, 8 Like Niobe we marble 
glow, And petrify with giief, 17*1 AMHEnsr Teira Ftl* 
No 12(1754) 62 A directoijOT scull of a college petrifies 
m fraud and sbamelesness x868J H. Blunt 77 c/fC 7 i Eng 
I 29 The minds of men had petiified 111 ceitain foims of 
theological language, 

[f prec. + -ingI,] The 
action of PETBiFrt/.; also ir<7;^^^,==PjErniFAcnoN 2. 

X7iaJ James tr R/owrf'x 214 Rock -Works, 

Congelations, Petnfyings, and Shell Works 
Pe trifling, ppl* a [f as prec. + -ING 2 ] 
That petnhes (see the verb) , petrifnctive 
165a French {ittldi The Yorkshire Spaw the Dropping, 
or Pelnfyuig Well, x66o R Coke Justice Vind ai Some 
IS ofapetufying quality 1705 J Taylor Edenho^ough 

(^903) 48 The water is of a petrifying nature and as it fails 
turns the moss into stone 1878 Huxley Physiogr \ 70 Such 
springs are vulgarly called petrifying springs all that such 
spnngs are able to do is to simply cover the objects which 
receive the water with a crust of carbonate of Ume. 

\i.fiS. 

1667 Decay Chr Piety xvn ? 6 A kind of petrifying enme, 
which induces that induration, to which the fearful evpecta- 
tiou of wrath is consequent 1800 Mrs Hlrvly llouriray 
Earn II 112 She seemed surprised to see Mrs Mourlray, 
to whom) with petrifying civility, she made a few speeches 
on her recovery 18x4 Mrs J. Alicia de Lacy IV, 
249 That petrifying horror which, by benumbing every 
faulty, renders them all incapable of useful exeition 

Petvme (pftrain), a, [f L, Petr-its Prteb + 
-INB; cf PaulirBj also Gr. irerpivor stony, locky.] 
Of, pertaimng to, oc characteristic of the Apostle 
Peter, Petrine liturgy^ the Roman liturgy tradi- 
tionally asenbed to St. Peter. 

Petrine claims^ claims of the Popes, based on their tradi- 
tional succession fioni St Peter. 

1846 S pAviDMN in Eclectic Rev May 529 Another hypo- 
thesis ts thatofBaur .followedby Billroth, (ihatl theiewe«, 
proMcly speaking, but two parties in the Corinthian church, 
r J Mautineau Stud 

Chr* (1858) 252 The ‘Tubingen romance ’ that the antago- 
^sm betiveen the Petrine and Pauline, the Hebrew and the 
Hellenic Gospel .continued into the second centuiy X865 
Littledale AibWA Side ^ Altar 5 The early Christian 
lituigies, inclusive of the Petrine or Roman family. 1885 
Pfietdtfcr s Influence Paul m 242 1 he moderate Jew ish 
Chijstians (the Petrine section) 

Hence Petriusm (pi^tTmiz’m), the doctrine of 
(or attributed to) St. Petei, Petnne theology or 
teaching ; Pe'trinize v* irons, j to make Purine, 
imbue with Petrimsm. 

x8s7 M Pattison^aj (2889) II 230 The development of 
Christianity thiough the antagonism of Petrimsm and 
iWaScHAFF Hist Ch I 11r.xx11.212 He has 


. * jF AT T J, diuiaiii iiiiux'auii: 

ism in the priinitive Church, no longer commands belief 
Petnst (pf tnstl, [ad. JL. Peirisia^ f. the per- 
sonal name Petrus, Pbtjeb: see -IST.] A follower or 
disciple of Petrus Lombardus (Peter the lombaid), 
a schoolman of the Twelfth Century, called 
Master of the Sentences’ (died 1164), 


Fetvo- (potii?), properly combining form of Gr. 
irtrpos stone or irlrpa rock, as in Petboglyph, 
-GBAPH, etc In Anat* used to form adjectives 
descriptive of parts connected with the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone and some other part 
indicated by the second element (most of which 
may also be used elhpi, as substantives) as 
Petrohyoid, Petroma'stoid, Petro-occi’pital 
(petroccipital), Petropharyngeal, Petrosphe*- 
noid, -sphenoi dal, Petro-SQLuamo'sal, -s<iua - 
mous. Petrotympanic 
X873 Huxley & Martin Etem Biol (1877) 243 The hyoid 
bone from it a slip of muscle (“petrohyoid) will be seen 
passing up towards the occipital region of the skull 1848 
OwEii Archetype ^ Homol vei tebr i keh 29 The coalescence 
of the pi imitively distinct mastoid with the ossifying capsule 
of the labyrinth is very speedy, and a comjposite ‘ “petro- 
mahtoid* bone u, thus fotmed Ibid, 31 In toe walrus .the 
mastoid, or petromastoid, foims as large a pioportion of the 
outer lateial walL of the cranium as does the squamosal. 
*831 R Knox Cloquet's Anat 85 The first pait or this line 
IS named the "^Petro occipital suture 1893 Syd liOC Lex , 
^Pctro-sphenoid ligament PetrO'Sphenoidal suture i84z 

Dunglison jCcA., “Petio sphenoidal. AWntit's 
Syst Sled VII 507 Theie was a small opening into the 
skull along the “petiosauamosal sutuie 18796/ George's 
Hasp Rep IK. 240 A line of fractu re.. extended ft om left 
“petio squamous junction backwards along the parieto- 
occipital suture as fai as the sagittal suluie. 2854 Owen 
Shel 4* Teeth in Cue he , Org* Nat* I. 2 jB [In the gn affe] 
the “petiotympaniG is a separate bone, as in all ruminants. 
X877 Burnett Ear ifi. The petrotympanic fissuie 
Petrohrusian (petr<7br/7 Sian). Ch,Htst [ad. 
L Peirobrtistam pi., f name of Pierre de Biuys 
{Peints Brusianiis)i f Bruys {Brttstum)^ A 
member of a sect founded by Peter or Pieire de 
Bruys in the South of France eaily m the i2th 
century, w'ho rejected infant baptism, transubslan- 
tiation, and the woiship of the cioss, and opposed 
the building of churches, the observance of fasts, 
sacred music, etc. 

c X359 R Hall Life Fisher m FishePs Wks, (E. E.T S ) 
Z35 Petrus Chnacensis against the..PetTobrussians x686 
UoRNCCK Crncif* Jesus xv. 357 Petrus Cluniacensis .having 
understood of the Petrobrusians, that they bad a com- 
munion but once a year, thus expostu lates with them i7»7- 
41 Chambers Cycl s, v , P Langlois objects manicheism to 
the Petrobrussians i8to W B. CARPENrcR Perm Elem, 
Relig 111 it 6 The Petrobrusians, the Apostolical brethren, 
and the Waldenses have been lecoguised as possessing 
common alms 

Fetrodrome (pe*tri7draum). ZooL [ad. mod.L. 
Petrodroimis, f Gr. nkipos stone + - 5 po/uos runner.] 
An insectivorous animal of the genus Petiodro- 
VI us of elephant-shrews, esp^ P* tetradactylus of 
Mozambique. 

Petrogeuy (pftip'dgiiii), [f. Gr. whpa rock + 
-GENT ] (See quot.) 

x 8881 rALL Petrography Gloss. 448 Peiiogmy, that de- 
partment of geology which treats of the foimation of rocks 
Petroglyph (pe‘tr%lif). [ad mod.F. piiro- 
glyphe, f Gi. nirpa rock -H -yXui/iq carving] A 
lock-caiving (usually prehistoiic). 

1870 Aihettssiim 12 Feb, 233 The peculiar cup-shaped 
depressions and concentric rings rudely sculptured on 
ceitain stones in this locality In addition to these petio- 
giypha there are menhiis, cairns, and duns, while ciannoges 
occui in most of the lochs 2883 Im Thurn Among Ind 
Cniana xix. 403 Richard Andtdc has described and figured 
a very large number of examples of ‘petroglypbs’, as he 
calls rock drawings 

So PetrogUr'phlo a, belonging to or of the 
nature of a pelroglyph, JPetrogflypliy (pftrp glifi), 
the art or process of carving upon rocks. 

In mod. Diets 

Petrograph (pe lr%taf). petra-.) [f. 

Gr. mrpa rock -*• -gbaph ] A writing (or what is 
supposed to be such) carved upon a rock a rock- 
in&cnption. 

X814 Southey (2856) 11 . 366 The lock manuscript, 
Paragraph, or Ogham Inscription x888 htieuce 27 July 
40/2 Air. Cushings party found on the rocks of neighbour- 
ing mountains petrographs, or ciude etchings 
Petrographer (pnrpgrafoj) [f. as Pbtko- 
GUAPHY+ ElU One versed m petrography, one 
who scientifically describes or studies rocks 
x88x Judd Volcanoes ix 265 Some petrographers .have 

?r • iiulU ^ 

PetvograpMc (petr/^grjE’fik), a, [f. as Petbo- 
GBAPHY + -IC J Of or pertaining to petrography. 
x 8«4 in Webster. 1875 tr Schmuffs Desc if Dafw nx 
aJI/ j ??? character of the oolitic strata. z8m 
174/3 Neglect of petrograpMc 
m^hods by the members of the Pennsylvania Survey 

Petrogra’phicaJl, a. Also 7 erron. petra- 
[f. as next + -al.] Relating to, engaged in, or 
dealing with petiography; also =» petrographic, 
xost Biggs Ileiv Disp loo In their petragraphicall 
qualities of it [Bezoar-stone], they make 
many a voyage wide of the .Equator 1845 Newsold in 

iTrac..^ 'rf ^ 

increasing petrogiaphical collections. ^ ^ ^ 
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Hence Fetrogra^pliloally adv., in relation to 
petrography, 

1845 Newbold in Jrnl, Asiat Soc Bengal XIV 286 
FeCrographically speaking, the rock passes fiom a green 
chlontic schist xSyS tr Schmidt's Desc* Ijr Daiio, v 06 
The deposit may be divided into about 40 peti ogtaphically 
distinguishable layers. 

Petrography (pilrp^giafi) (In 7 erron 
petra-.) [mod f. Gr. rierpa rock + -gbvphv.] 
The scientific desciiption of Uie composition and 
foniiation of rocks; descriptive peliology 
i6sx Biggs Ale^v Disp 99 They who nave written hitherto 
of this stone [Beronr-stone], have steer'd by the compasse 
or Lant-skip only of otheis petragraphy and descuption 
1858 Masnc Expos Lex , Petrog} aphia^ term for a history 
or desciiption of rock*) : petii^raphy. 1885 J J II 
Tpall in XXXI 444/2 Descriptive petrography, 

concerns itself with the chemical, mineralogical and physical 
characters of the individual rocks x888 ^ Brit, Petto- 

t iaphy 5 It IS necessary to remark that petrogiaphy is a 
1 anch ofgeology,and not meiely adepai tmentofimiiei alogy. 
Petrol (pe tr^, p/liJn*!), Also 7 petroll, -eol, 
-iol(l, 9 -ole. [a. y pdifok (13th c,, llatz -Darm ), 
petrolic (i6th c.), f. med.L, rBinoLBUM, q, v.] 
tl. »Pbtkoleum. Ohs 

X596 Lodge Afarganie of Amct tta(H\\niar, Cl.) As the 
clay peliol draweth fire, so the loukes do gather afTection 
x6x6 Bullokar Etig Expos , Petrolt, a substance str.Tinetl 
out of the naturall Bitumen * It is fur the most pait white., 
and somtime black, and being once set on hie can hardly 
be quenched 1669 Sturmy Mat liter's Mag, v xiii 85 
These Ingredients being mingled with Oyl of Fetriol 1678 
Phillips (ed 4), Peireol^ a certain Liquor that falls from 
the Fields near Modena, like Oyl extiacled out of a Rock. 
X796 Kirwak Elem, Mm (ed. 2) IL 43 Petrol is evidently 
nothing else but Naphtha, altered by the action of the air. 
z8xx PiNKiRTON/*e/7rt/(S5gy II 247 Naphtha, or pure lock oil. 
as fluid and transparent as water, petrol, winch is less lluia 
and pure, when it is yet more impure it bcconicb iimieral tai. 

2 . Chem, A hydrocarbon (Callio) occiunng m 
pelioleum. 

x866^ Waits Dut Chem* IV. 382. 

3 * [Keintroducetl from mod.Fr.] A name for 
lefined petroleum as used in motor-cars, etc. 

(X895 Sir D. Salomons Ilotselas Catriaqe xa Bctuine uf 
a certain density, known in P'rance under tlie name of 
essence de pHtol, is the material employed to run the 
engines.] 1897 Wesim Caz* 23 July 7/1 To prevent the 
sale in this country of a French preparation known as 
* Petiol', the fumes of which are said to be extremely explo- 
sive and very easily ignited. Ibid* 26 July s/x The death 
by fire of a lady m a hairdresser's shop while having her 
hair dressed with a preparation known as petrole. Ibid* 
24 Nov. 7/3 [The car] was worked on the Daimler principic, 
the motive power used being petrol, or lefined jpetroleum. 
xpoo Daily Nevis 24 Apr 7/5 How largely petroleum spirit 
(familiarly known as ‘ petrol ■), holds favour may lie seen 
by Slating that there were tliree steam cars, and but one 
driven by heavy oil. Eighty. .were ‘petrol ’ cais, 
b. at It lb* and Comb, 

1895 'rimes 28 Nov ii/§The Germans had abo attempted 
petrol cycles, Mi. Pennington of New York had itnenled 
cycle 2899 Ircs/m. (Ja- lo June 7/2 The 
four w'hecl petrol driven phaeton. 1900 Hi au- 


a petrol bicycle 
‘ Ddahaye' wur 

WONT Motor Vehicle!* 4r Alofots a'iv, {luadtttg)* 

Petrol Motor Vehicles. Ibtd xv, Petrol Motor cvclts 2900 
Daily Nexvs 7 Sept. 6/5 The two petrol onmibuMJh now 
runnin|f had taught them some valuable lessons. 1903 
/l/o/or/«g'-< 4 /*«^wa 48 Thei)owerisderiv«lfroin the Fischer 
petiol electric combination in which a petrol engine wotks 
a dynamo and charges an accumulator. 

Hence Pe^trol v. irans,, to supply with petrol ; 
Pe’trolage, the pouring of petroleum in a thin 
film over stagnant water and puddles, in order to 
prevent the breeding of mostmitoes. 

VM* n^*/*. icr..tr a 


should take from the first this form— namely drainage— and 
gat It IS not wise to substitute for it petrolage. find, 6*3 
He is evidently sparing of oil for petrolage. 

Petrol, obs. form of Patbol 
II Petrola'tum, Pkarm* [mo( 3 .L., f. Petkol + 
-dium in acetatum, sulphatum, etc, sec -ate l c.] 
The official name m U. S. Pharm. for pure vasetiiic, 
called in the British Pharm. paraffinutti moile* 

*887 fi* Amer (N. Y ) 7 May 203/3 With a silk hand- 
kcichief apply MlroJatum evenly. 2890 Webster 5, v , Petro- 
latum IS the officinal name for the product. Cosmoltne and 
ywline arc commercial names for substances essetiiially 
the same, but differing slightly in appearance and con- 
sistence or fusibility. 

Fetrolean (pitrdu’l/an), a, ncnce-wd* [f. Petbo- 
I.E-UM + -AN.] Using petrolenm (for inccndury 
purposes see Pj^tboleub), 

1^3 Goujw. Smith Ess, 3 Satanism inanife]»tsit$elf..under 

RVr™«n CorntSur' “ 

retrpleneCpe-irolih). cktm, 
i. pilroU or PfcTBOt-ECM+.ENK.] Boussinganlt’s 
name for the oily volatile constituent of asphalt or 
compact bitumen. 

^ J M. Bousvlngauh to asnhbUnce 

f*** biiunven of Bethelbroim .. 
obtained, has a pale yellow cobor, luUe 
teMjat«biwnanoo»^our. 463-7. W.rr.Z>/c/.OlMK. 

hilumen tv a mixture of two 4e£it« via. asSXZ 
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Petroleous (pi'twa'hss), a, [f. PfiTKotB-aM 

+ -OTJS.] Abounding in or containing petroleum, 
Geo£ III 6i Ihe pelioleous 
wells of SafFo are obbcivcd to become veiy turbid *876 
M, CoLiiMS Rhdni^kt tc Mtdnighi III u 154 If he had 
been able Lo comniand moi e champagne, liow&oever petro- 
leous, , he might have been happy 

Petroleum (pnid'u hwn). Also 6-8 -lum 
[a. medL. peirohim^ I L* (Gr vhpa) 

rock + oil.] A miueial oil, varying fiom 
light yellow lo daik brown or black, occurring 
in locks 01 on the surface of water in various 
parts of the world ; in modem limes of great 
economic importance, esp as a source of oils lor 
illumination and mechanical power ; rodc-oil. 

Usually distmguiblied from the mote limpid oils called 
iM^nlhcL and the more viscid called uialthu 01 mineial tar, 
but sometimes used to include one or both of these 
C* 34 ®^ ^ccis K A*, Bundle 391 No, 15. m 18 

Domino Rem tie prccepto suo . m Cametam suani apud 
Caleys,.viy lb, de pcti oleum 14 6/oa»e Jl/S 5 If 10/2 
Pell oleum , oleum est factum dc petra GlalliceJ petroille ] 
1526 Hoi ball xxvi (1529) Bv, Make a decotcyon m 
oyle petiolium, x^43Traui:ron VikdsChutttg (biiaunge 
wds), Peiiolium is \sed for naphtha which dioppetli out 
of a babilonykc lyme 1578 Lvic Dodoens 11 cvii 290 The 

g 11 den Angelica sinelleth almost like to Peti oleum. z6ox 
OUANO PUny xxxi vii, II, 415 In Babylon is a ceitaiii 
liquid Bitumen or Pciioleum, an oleous subbtance \fiiiwticn 
Uquidum olco swnle\ 1607 Mahkuam Lawl i (1617) 42 
If you annoint with the oile Petiolium 1695 Woodward 
Hat tiiU Earth iv (1723) 217 The BiLuinen. found 
floating in Form of an Oyl upon the Suifnce of the Water 
called by Natmalisib Naphlh.'i, and Petroleum. \nbt 
W, Llvvjs Mat Mod (cd i) 44s Fine petioleum catches 
fire on the appioacli of a flaimng body x8oo Muc. Tracts 
in Asiat Amu Re^ 320/^ Tbih oil is a genuine petroleum, 
possessing all the piopcrties of coal tar, being m fact the self- 
same iluiig, 31826 Amt.r, yrnl 6c, X g Xlie other [well] 
dischaiges. vast quantiueb of petioleum, or, as it 11, vulgarly 
cal led, • heneca oil *842 Brandis JDtetSe,^ etc , PttroUum^ 
a brown liquid bitumen, found in several parts of Europe, 
in Peisia, and in the West Indies. x86x Times ai Jan. 
7/6 In November 1859 »n the State of Pennsylvania wells 
were sunk foi the purpose of pumping petioleum or rock 
oil. 1871 Roscoe Elom, C/iom, 331 This volatile hydro- 
carbon also exists in the light oils from American petioleum, 
as well as tn coal oils 

b al/n/i and , as JfoMsum- burner ^ -car, 
^filter, -fm tiace, -lamp, -motof , ^ointment, -spt 
-shll, -stove, -lh/07ver (cf. PfyriioriECJft), -xacll; 
pell oleuni-d} ivm , petroleum-other, a vola- 
ule oil obtained iiom petioleum, also called 
naphlhalic ether \ petroleum-oil— petroleum ; m 
mod, use spec, applied to those varieties whose 
vapour Ignites or Mlashes’ at Mghei tempcialuios, 
ns distinguished from petroleum-spirit, whose 
vapour flashes at lower lempei attires. 

*87^ Knioiit Diet, Meek,, ^Pitrolenm-bumer, a burner 
contrived to vaporize and consume liquid petroleum fed to 
It from a reservoir Ibid,, ^Petroloum car, one for trans- 
poitinz petroleum in bulk 1877 Black Guon Past xui, 
And drank '^petroleum-champagne at 4 dollais a bottle. 
*900 IPTesim, Gas 38 Feb, g/» ^Petroleum drinking is on 
the increase m Fiance. *896 /bid 16 Nov g/i In the 
♦petroleum-duvcn cars there is an odoui, which would be 
more acceptable if it were perfumed. xw6 laiet/, Obw v. 
No. 5t. 231 A volatile essential oil , tcimed ‘^petroleum 
ether, X902 JVeUm Cae 8 May 3/1 At a lecent inqaest 
the ^petroleum inspector of the London County Council 
stated that within a foi might there had been eleven sufferers 
from thf use of low-flash oil I 1903 Daily Chron 11 Dec, 
6/6 The '‘petroleum motors show that a very distinct 
advance has been made duiing the twelve months X799 
G Smith Laboiatory I 41 Mealed powder . mixed with 
rock oil, or '^pciroleum ml. 1874 J. H, Collins Moial 
Mining (iB?*;) J21 Within the last few yeais, lamps for 
burning paiaflin and petroleum oils underground have been 
devised. 1898 Daily Netvs 14 July 6/6 To adopt a flash 
point of 100 degrees (Abel close test) as the dividing Ime 
between petroleum oil and petroleum spnit, X900 Regular 
itons Storage, etc , Petrol 15 May (Home Office), The ex- 
pression 'Petioleum spirit' shall mean the petroleum to 
which the Petioleum Act, 1871, applies. x88x Watis Diet, 
Chem, VlII. isc» Aitincial Turpentuie-oil, '•'Petioleum- 
spint, Polishing Oil « distillate between X20‘’-X7a". 1900 
Dat/y Hews 77 Apr. 7/4 Petroleum spmt still holds the 
field as a propelluig foice, both m the curs exhibited here 
and m those seen in London streets 1877 Raymond htati^i. 
Mines ^ Mttungyx borne ten years ago ''petroleum spuncs 
werediscoveiedin California X875 Kmtoiit Diet, MecU„ 
*Petrolewn-sttil, a still for sepaiating the hydrocarbon 
products from crude petroleum, etc , in the order of their 
volatility, 1800 'J?aeis in Asial Ann Reg 31s An 
Account of the "Petroleum Wells, m the Burmah Dominions. 
ilF^troleur (ptrtrolor). [Fr. (in Diet, Acad, 
1878), f, pitrole + -eur, ending of inasc. agent- 
nouns ] A (male) mcendjary wno uses petroleum 
Also II F6txoleuse (pdtroloz) [fern, of this], a female 
who does the same ; esp applied to the women 
who set fire to public buildings in Pans by means 
of petroleum, during the Commune in May 1871. 

1871 Standard 7 Sept 4 The judgment recorded against 
the five Petroleuses, or petroleum-throwers, tried this week. 
X87X Ruskin Fors Llav, vu (x8^) 1. 138 His daughter had 
made a petroleuse of heiself 1878 Dowden Sim Lit 466 
The petroleuse dragged like a chained beast through the 
scorching streets of Pans 190a Daily Chron, 13 May 6/6 
Bis looks suggested the p6troleur more than the futdrateur. 

Pets^olic (p/trp’hk), a, [f. Pbtbol + -lo.] Of 
or pertaining to petrol or petroleum ; also, rdatmg 
to the use of petrol motor-cars. 


Petrolic ether, one of the four products into which crude 
petroleum is refined, being that which comes over at a 
t^perature of 40° to 70^ Fahr , and has a specific gravity 
of *640 to 650 

1899 AUhutfs Syst Med VlII. 497 spirits of wine 

200 gmmme^ petrolic ether, s grammes 1902 Autocar 
19 July 69/1 The Swiss War Office have [provided] for the 
pui chose of an automobile foi the petrolic instruction of 
army ofRcen, 

Petroliferous (petr^lrfcras), a, [f. Petbo- 
lEUif or PjETEOL + -t-ferous, -peboub, q. v ] Pio- 
ducing or yielding petroleum. 

1890 in Cent Diet, 1898 Hature s May 20/2 Subterranean 
petrolifeious strata xg/ao Pop Set Monthly 'M.zx, 610 "lh& 
new oil lock had proved petroliferous. 

Petrolin (peTidlm). Also errm, -ine. [f. 
Petboleum or Petbol 4- -iir.] Chnstison’s name 
for a substance obtained by him fiom Rangoon 
petroleum, identical with paraffin, b. A trade 
name for an oil obtained from petroleum. 

xSgi Sir R, Christison in Trans, R Sac, Edm, (1836) 
XUI, i2t, I find that the crystalline principle of petioleum 
clifleis materially from that of coai-tai , , and I shall therefore 
beg leave to denominate it Peirohne, 1838 fsce Parahin 
1] 1842 Brande Diet, Sc, etc , Peti ohm, a substance ob- 

tained by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. 1884 
Health Exhtb Caial, ’j’jJvi Illuminating Oils, Wz. PetroUne 
01 Crystal Oil 

Pe'trolist. [f Petbol-eum + -isx ] = PjgxRO- 

LEUB, PjSlTtObEUSB. 

1690 in Cent, Diet 1905 Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan. 8 It 
cannot be said that Louise Michel directly pioposed the 
institution of the Petrolists 


Pdtrolize (pc'Maiz), v, [f Petbol, Petro- 

LEU^^ + -rZB.] 

1. Irans, To set on fire by means of petroleum : 
cf. Pj^trolboe, Petroleuse. 

rtiSyd M. Collins Th vi Garden (1880) 1 . 130 The com- 
munists petrolising clubb and palaces,, upsetting columns 
2 I'o make like petroleum , to imbue with the 
cliaiacter of petroleum. i8go Cent Diet, cites Urc 

Petrology (pflrpdodgi). [f, Gr. irerpa rock + 
-OLOGY . ong. foimed erron. aspetralogy ] That 
branch of geology which dealb with the oiigin, 
slriictme, and composition of locks. 

xBxi Pinkerton {pUldi Petialogy, A Treauso on Rock,. 
1876 Pagl Adv Text hk GcoL xx. 440 The whole petialogy 
of the period, .is a thing taking place lieneath and aiound 
us Academy at OiX 4x0/3 German monoeraphs deal- 
ing with niicrosiopic petrology t88o Nature XXI 259 A 
valuable meniotroii the petrology of Rodiiguez by Mr, N, S. 
Maikelync 

So Petrolo’glo, Petrolo'gical a,, pei taming or 
1 elating to petrology ; Petrolo'gically adv,, in 
I elation to petrology, Fetro legist, one versed in 
petrology , one who studies rocks scientifically 
X879 WERbTiw, SuppL, *Petiologic, peitaming to petro- 
logy, orthe scieiiLe or investigation of locks xZi^Edtn 
Rev, XXIII, 6a By reading through this "petrological 
perforinance X864 J B, Juicbh in Reader IV, 678/2 The 
lithological coinpoatiou and petrological stiuctme cf the 
locks immediately beneath il 1845 Newuold in Jml, 
Asiat, hoc RmgiU XIV. i. 283 The schibls of ICittooi 
resemble, "petrologically, the jaspideous schists of Bellary 
and Sonuur x8xx Pinkerton Petralogy I. p xvii, This 
unavoidable uncertainty has been well illustiated by the 
giealcst of "petialogists. X874 Lvu t hlem Geol xxviil 
497 Rocks containing an excess of silica are teimed by many 
Petiologists acid rocks. 

Potro-mastoid : see Pei bo-. 


1) Fetromyzon (petr^m^i ^"n). Ichih [mod. 
L. (Lmnseiis, 1735), f Gr, -nkryo-s stone /zufuv 

* sucking, sucker *, pr pple. of fiii-tiv to suck, lit, 

* stone-sucker *, formed on the explanation of late 
or med. L. lampelra, from lambire to lick + 
pet) a stone ; see Lamfbey ] Name of a genus of 
lampreys, now re&tncted to those of the northern 
heraispheie. Hence Petromy'aont, any member 
of the Peiromyzontidsb or lamprey family; Petxo- 
myzomtoid a.^ related to the lampreys , also sb 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl, Suppl, Petromyzon, the stone- 
sucker, tti the Linnsean system of zoology, the name of a 
genus of fishes of the cbondropterygu order, comprehending 
the lamprey, &c. 1854 Badham Hahtut, 438 1878 Bell 

GegenbauPs Comp Anat, 44S In Petromyzon two enlarge- 
ments which contain the auditory organ are attached to tlie 
sides of this capsule, 

t Petron, variant of Peotbon Obs 
X590 Barwjck Bretfe Disc Weapons xvm Kiv, There 13 
ten to one armed more vpon the bead then vpon the pcirqn 
Pefaronel (petrimel). Now Hut, or arch. 
Also 6-7-©U, (6 petrenall, p6tranel(l, petternel, 
7 potronil, pewternel, Sc, puitternell). [a F. 
petnnal (Pard i6th c.), dial, foim of potirinal 
{paid-, pot; Godef.), sb. use of poitnnal adj. * of 
or belonging to the breast or chest', f. poUrine 
breast, chest :-pop.L. *pectortna, f. pectus, pi, 
pectora breast. So called because in fuing it, the 
butt end rested against the chest.] A kmd of 
large pistol or carbine, used in the 16th and early 
17th century, esp by horse-soldiers, 
a 1577 Gascoigne Weedes Wks (1587) 186 Their peeces then 
are called PetroneU. 1386 R, Lane Lei, to Ralegh in 
Ha^yts Voy (t6oo) III. 263 Being by the way shot thwart 
the buttocks by mine Irish ooy with my Mtronell. 1598 
Barret Tkeor, Warns v, il 143 A Petranell,or horsemans 
peace. x6ot Aberdeen Regr, (2848) II 224 Hauing apd 


FETnoSTEABIir. 

vsing of ane pistoll and puuternell and presenting the *.aine, 
to bawe schott at Andro Hay. x6xx (Joryat Crudities 341 
Most of the horsemen being well appointed with muskets or 
pewternels ready charged,^ x6s8 Blount Glosso^r , J^g^nel, 

re^y to shoot, as they do now at the Horses Brest x6^ 
Butler Hud i 11 787 But he with petronel upheavedi. 
Instead of shield, the blow received 18x3 Scott Rokehy 1 
XIX, 'Twas then f fired my petionef, And Mortham, steed 
and rider, fell x8a4^»/7 .y^w^/r^VI.sooAnotherengine, 
called a petronel or poitiinaL which, according to Faochet, 
was ihe medium between the harquebuss and the pistol. 
Nicot, however, says it was., when discharged rested on 
die breast of die person who used it, 1838 Hist, Rec, 4th 
Dragoon Guaids Introd 3 The Cuirassiers were armed 
Cap-a-pie, and their Arms were a sword and a^ir of large 
pistols, called petrenels. x88x Greener Gun 3$ The German 
‘Ritters’ were the first to employ 'pctronels' or hand- 
bombardes, on horseback, 
t b. transf, « next. Obs, 

7^8 Barret T/ieor Wai-iesw, li, 142 The Petronel! and 
Pibtoliei IS .weaponed with a Petronel! peece, which is with 
a pap haunce x6oa az/rf Pt Rciuni/r, Parnass, i. u x6o 
Theie be neuer an ale-house in England, but sets forth 
some poets pettcriiels or deiiuUnces to the paper warres iti 
Paules Church-yYird. z6za F Markham BL War in i 
§ 5, 82 The thud sort winch aie Carbines, are armed 
Pctronels 

t Fetronellier, Obs, [n, dbs,'F,petn/talter 
(also pozt-,poict; pest-), f. pet-,poiinnal\ seeprcc. 
and -lEB.] A soldier armed with a petronel. 

a 1577 Gascoigne PPceds Wks, (15B7) x 06 Or of the stone 
wherwith the lock doth siiike, Peironelliers, they called are 
by like, ^1590 Barwick Diec/e Dnc, Weapons Giv, Sir 
lohn Smith doolh commend the Long howes and the Cros- 
bowes, to serue on hoisebacl^ to be better wepons then 
either die Petronciliers or the Pistoiliers C=s 7 . 

Petro-oceipital, -pharyngeal; seePETBO-. 
Fetrosal (p/lruu-sal), a, (sb ) Anat, [f L. 
petrbs-us stony, rocky ^ -al ] Applied to the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone Cpeirosalbone, 
nied,L. os pe/rdsim), and paits belonging to or 
connected with it. 

X741 Monro Anal, Roues (ed, 3) uS A Vein .returns to 
the superioi petrosal Sinus 1835-6 Todd (^cl. Anat, I, 
739/2 The petrosal ridges fmm the sides of the triangle, 
1854 Owln Siel ^ Teeifi in Ctre Sc , Qrg Nat I, 192 It 
IS excavated in front lo lodge the petrosal cat ulage. 1872 
Huxlly P/tys VIZI xqS 'i he essential organ of the sense of 
Hearing [is] lodged tn the midst of a dense and solid mass 
of bone (from its hardness colled petrosa/), forming a part 
of the temporal bone 
b oAsol, as sb, — Petrosal bone 
1848 Owen Afchetype Homot Verfebr, SUl 13 , 1 have 
substituted for ‘pars petrosa’ or ‘os petrosuin’ tne sub- 
stantive tcrni ' petrosal ' , ‘ Petrosal ' has appeared to nie to 
be the best English equivalent of CuMei's ‘rocher’. X87B 
Bell GegenbauPs Comp, Anat, 458 In all Birds and 
Reptiles the petiosal (prootic) lies in front of the ex- 
occipital 

tPetrose, a. Qbs.rare^^, \a^,\j,pei}i!s*iis, 

f. petra lock, stone ; see -ose.] Kocky, stony. 

i66x Lovell Hist A mm, fir Mnu 232 Diphilus makes 
them equal to the gutlt-bead, if living in petrosc places. 
Fetroseliild (peTrJsfbin), a, [f. L, petfo- 
selin-um, a. Gr v^rpocttXXvov rock-parsley, f. irh(ui 
rock + (fcXivoy parsley.] Of or related to parsley. 

X7*7 S Switzer Pract Gard, vi, xlviil 246 The opium, 
comprehending the whole of the petroselme family. 1760 
J. Lee ini) ad Bot App. 322 Petroselme Wortle, Apium, 
Petrosilex(peHo|SDrleks)- Min [modL., f. 
petr-us stone or peir-a rock + stlex fiint, pebble ; 
also m Fr (1753 D’Holbach Mm, de Wa/enus I, 
176, in Hatz,-r)arrn.) ] A hard rock; an early 
name for compact feldspar, now called Felstte ; in 
Dana given as a synonym of albite and orthoclase. 

X770 Cl ousted^ s Min I. 68 Petro-silex, Lapis Corneas 
The Hornstein of the Germans, x^t Bedoocs in Phi 
Trans, LXXXI. 63 It foi ms molten currents of petrosilex 
and fiint exactly the same as our gun-fimts, X794 Sullivan 
View Nat, 1 , 437 Porphyries, properly so called, and jasperh, 
but more ambiguously petro-silices and felt spar. 18x5 J, 
Smith Peiuorama 6c, ^ Art II. 463 Petrosilex, or Chert 
occurs most frequently m beds of limestone. 185$ Lyall 
Mau Geol xxvui (ed s) 476 Compact Felspar, which has 
also been called Petrosilex, « . is allied to clinkstone, but is 
harder, more compact, and tranblucent. It i^a varying 
rock, of which the chemical composition is not well defined. 
x86s Lubbock Prek, 'Junes iv, (1869) 77 The type of the 
felspathlc extreme of the senes of trap rocks is . petrosilex 
. the average composition of which is 25 parts quartz and 
75 felspar. 

Fetrosiliceoua (petwsdi-jM), a, [f. prec* 
after siliceous.'l Consisting of or containing petrp- 
silex. 

1799 Kirwan Geol JEss. 174 Vast layers of porphyry . cither 
argillaceous, or petrosiliceous. x8o4 Watt in P/ul Trans, 
XCIV. 398 A speaes of petrosilex is found.. in Corsica, 
which contains radiated petrosiliceous glands, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. 1879 J. J. Young Cetam, Art 
60 Mineralogically, it is to be classed with petrosihetous 
felspar 

Fetro-splieiioid, -squamous, etc. : seePstiBO-. 
Fetrostea]±i (petrpiatrarm). [f Petro- -f 
Steabin*] A name for ozocerite, a mineral re- 
sembling stearin. 

X879 WsBSTBR, SoppU Petro-siearine^,, a solid unctuous 
matenal of which certain kinds of candles ore made. tSgg 
in Syd, Soe, Lea, 

Petro-tympanio: sccPetbo-. 

Petrouills, -vHle, obs. forms of Patrou 



PETROUS. 

Petrous (petrss), a [f. L. jfeiros-us stony, 
locky cf F p&rettXi -euse (15th c. in Godef.) ] 

1 . Of the nature of, or as haid as, stone or rock ; 
stony, rocky : in AnaU spec, applied to a part of 
Ihe temporal bone (m some animals a separate 
bone), remarkable for its density and hardness, 
and forming a protective case for the internal ear 
or labyrinth j med L. os petrosum^ F, os pitntix 
(Pare); also ~ Petbosal. 

IC1400 Lanfrands Cirur§^, 110 peseboonys , . ben ful hard 
pere as hole of pe eere passih ))oru3, & )iei ben clepid 
petroMa] 1541 R Copland Divb, 

The V and the vj be y« bones [of the head] that are 
called Petrous, for they aie harde as a stone. 1657 Physical 
Dzct.i Petrous^ rocky, 1741 Monro Anat Bones (ed. 3) 
TOO The inferior petrous Fart is thick x8oo Sir A. Coopdr 
in P/iti* Trans, XC 154 The probe struck against the 
petrous ^rtion of the temporal bone 1869 Huxlbv Pkys 


vtii. S28 The bony labyrinth, as this collection of cavities in 
*iosed 

596 Small abscess 


the petrous bone u termed, is^rfecdj^closed 


absol 1899 AUbuifs Sysi 
size of Barcelona nut found m petrous. 

2 . ? Pertaining to rock or stone ; ? petrifying. 

a 1851 Morn Miner of Peru Poet Wks, 1853 II 172 By 
death unchanged So strong had been the power presei vative, 
Mineral or petrous, of the charmed flood 

Pett, -e, obs. forms of Peat, Pet, Pit. 

II Pettall (pe‘ta). [ad. Tamil pmai (Yule & 
Burnell).] A town or village lying outside of or 
around a fort, but itself sometimes partially forti- 
fied. Also attrib 

1763 R Orme Mtbt Trans Indostan I, zi. 151 The 
pa^da served as a citadel to alarge pettah 1803 W nmNcxoN 
in Gurw Deep II, 193 The Pettah wall was veiy lofty and 
defended by toweis, t84SST0CQUELT:R/fxw/rf<5.6 Bni India 
(1854) 3B3 The harbour is protected by a fort enciichng 
the town, and separated from the pettah, a part of Galle 
inhabited by natives and government servants, by an 
esplanade 1876 Jas Grant Hist Incka I. Ixxi 369/1 The 
pettah was taken on the 24th. 

PettaiU, var. Pedailb Obs, Pettar-, Petter- 
aro, var. Pedebro Obs ^ a small gun. Pette, 
obs. f. Pet, Pit. 

Petted (pe ted), ppl a, [f. Pet + -ed ”1 ] 
Treated as a pet orfavounte, made a pet of, made 
much of; indulged, spoiled by petting or in- 
dulgence. 

In sense often approaching the next, since the indulged 
child IS specially apt to take offence at supposed slights 

17*4 Ramsay Tea-i, Mtsc , Bonny Bessie 111, Petted things 
can nought but teez ye i8az Galt Am Parish xii (1830) 

S I She began to cry and sob, like a petted baun. 1836 
ISRAELI Viv Grey 111 vi, Tne wind was capricious and 
changeable as a pelted beauty xSaS Scott P, M Perth 
XXX, We are but like petted children, who break and throw 
from them the toys they have wept themselves sick for. 1833 
Mrs Stowe Uncle Joints C ii, Eliza had been brought up 
^ her mistress, from girlhood, as a petted and indulged 
favourite 1877 BnyANT ^rd November j86i n. Tenderly 
the season .Spared the petted flowers that the old world 
^ve the new. 1887 Poor Nellie {1B88) 143 The petted hobby 
of two distinguished Ministers. 

Retted (pe'ted), a, [f Pet 2 4, 
a pet ; offended or sulky at feeling slighted or ill- 
used, piqued; given to taking pet, pettish. 

17^ H ^^KxasXiFoolqf Quah (1800) 1 . 149, 1 was petted 
^ their neglect of us during our long illness x8x4'Wokd&w. 
Excursion 1. 580 Poverty brought on a petted mood And a 
sore temper. 

Hence Pe'ttedly adv,^ pettishly; Pe’ttedness. 
t R S Surtees Ash Mamtna Ixiv, 387 Take off his 

nightcap I cri^ Tack, pulling pettedly at the strings of the 
hood 1893 Whitfy Gaz 6 Oct. 3/3 Though I do not wish 
to snow any pettedness I have now no alternative but to say 
that I have no proposition to make. 

Fettegre, -gryo, obs. forms of Pedigree. 
Fetter (pe tw), sh, [f, Pbt V.l + -eb 1.1 One 
who pets or indulges. 

**^3 IH, 240 The author must be a 

pMter of all kinds of pets 

Fetter (pe*tM), v, [Echoic: cf Pitter] To 
emit the sound natural to a giasshopper. 

WM pettenng 

Fettemel, Fe'^atale, ohs. ff, Petronee. 
Pedestal, ' 

FeUia^a, -auger, etc., corrupt ff. Piragua. 
fetticiiaps (pe ti|tjaeps). Also 7-0 petty- 
onaps ; 9 dtal, pettichap. [f. Petty a + ? Chap 
s 6 2 or 8, Locally used in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
smre: a specimen of the bird was sent from 
Sheffield to Willughby ciSyo, under this name, 
which thus entered into ornithological nomen- 
clature ; but app. never in general Eng. use, and 
stiH chiedy a book-name ] Aname of the Garden 
Warbler [Splvui JmUnsts) Also applied to other 
spwes of warblers, as Lesser Peiiichaps, the chiff- 
chaff {Phylloscopus rufus ) , dial, the lone-tailed 
titmouse {rard) 

Birds 86 Pettichaps • Fiee- 
^la S^tima Aldrov 1678 — Wtllughbfs Ormth, 206 
L” ^rkshire, and sent it us by the 

S anH f ^XXV. zo The 

male and female are both larger than the Fettychaos 

rasptemej itmt the blackcap and 
petlidiaps will eat an sucpnnng. 1833 Seibv in 5 vw 


764 

Berw Nat Club 1 no The gi eater pelUchaps {Curruca 
horiensis) and wood*wren are con&ideiably latei 1843 H 
Doubleday m Zoologist I 13 In the spring of 1841 the 
redstart lesser pettychaps and garden warblei were very 
numerous ^ X851 T. Sternberg Dial b Folk-lore of North’, 
ants , PeiiichaPy the long-tailed titmouse 

Petticoat (pe*tik<?iit), sb («.) Forms* a, 5 
pety coote, 6 pety cote, 7 petty coat, pettie 
coat, /ff, 5 petteoote; 5-7 pety-, 6-7 peti-, 
pettycote ; 6 peteefcot ; peticoot, pettiooit(e , 
6'7 petti-, pettycoate; pette-, petiooato, 7 
peticoat, pettie-coat, 7-8 pettyeoat, petty- 
-ooat , 6“ petticoat. [Orig, two words, petty 
coaif lit little or small coat (cf OF cote, mod F 
coite petticoat, cotte simple under-petticoat). From 
an early peiiod written as one word, or less usually 
hyphened.] 

1 . +A small coat worn by men beneath the 
doublet ; in quot. 1412-20 app. a shoit coat worn .as 
armour. Obs b. dial (from 17th c.) A waistco.at. 

X433>ao Lydg. ChroM Troy m xxii (1555), The famous 
knyghtes arme them in y* place A payre gussettes on a 
pety cootA PromP Parv 393/1 Petycote, tunicula, 

cx^bo J Russell Bk Nurtnt ebjz Se thatyouiesoueiayne 
haue dene shurt & breche, A petycote, a clublett, a ionge 
coote 1474 Acc Ed Nigh Treas tscot, I 26, j elne of 
skarlete for a petticote to the King .Lr X5i^ Boordl 
Dyeiary viii (1870) 249 Next your sherte vse to were a 
petycote of skarlet, 

b« X674 Ray S, tf E, C, IVoids (1691) X09 A Petticoat, h 
in some places used for a Mans Wastcoat, 1736 J. Lrwis 
Isle Tenet Gloss (E, D, S ), Peiiy-coai, a man or boy’s 
waistco.at. [Hence in Fegge Kentiasnis ] 1834 Planch^ 
Bni, Costume 181 1887 in Kent, Gloss, 

2 gen, A garment worn by women, girls, and 
young children (peril, orig, a kind of tunic or 
chemise, but) usually a skirt dependent from the 
waist, Also used as the equivalent foi some 
similar Greek or Roman female garment. 

(Of the following early quots., several prob. belong to the 
specific senses a and b.) 

x^b^Mann ^Honseh, Exp, (Roxb ) 344 Item, for makenge 
of ij petycotes for maslies Maigct and ni Anne, iiii d, x&zo 
Sir R, Klyot ff^tll m Elyot's Gov, (18B3) I, App A, jia 
Eveiyoftheirwifes a white petycote 1530 pAUbOR. 253/2 
Petycote, corset simple, cotte simple, chemise de blanJui, 
exj^a Du Wls lntrod, Fr in Pahg>, 906 The petycote, la 
cotte simple 1558 Aberdeen Regr (1844) I 309 For the 
wiangqusretffingand away taking fra Ini ofane plyd, ane 
pettmoitt [etc ] a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ni (1629) 233 Sixe 
niaides, all m one liuerie of scarlet peticotes, winch were 
tucked vp almost to their knees x66x Evelyn Tyrannus 
10 Those who sacrific’d to Ceres put on the pettyeoat with 
much confidence X85B Hawthorne Fr ^ It Noie-bks, I 
g8 A statue of Minerva, with a petticoat of led porphyry. 

Spec, a. A skiit as distinguished from a bodice, 
worn either externally, or beneath the gown or 
frock as part of the costume, and trimmed or 
ornament^ ; an outer, upper, or show petticoat. 
x6oa Mabsion Ant ^ Mel, iii Wks 1856 1 . 39 The fringe 
of your Mttin peticote is 1 ipt, a 1641 Suckling Poem (1646) 

38 Her feet beneath her Petticoat Like little mice stole in 
and out x66a Pepys Diary 18 May, She was in her new 
suit of black saicenet and yellow pelticoate very pretty 
X71X A^isok Sped, Ifo. 129 F 8 A Lady ..entered in a 
hoop d Petticoat t7ii Steele ibid No 145 r 7 There is 
not one of us but has i educed our outwaid Petticoat to its 
ancient Suable Circumfeience, tho’ indeed we retain still 
a Quilted one underneath 17x3 Spect No, 277 ? 13 The 
Puppet was dressed ina Cherry-colomed Gown and Petti- 
coat, 1716 Lady M W Monfagu Let to C^tess Mar 
H Sept,, Then whalebone petticoats outdo outs by several 
yards arcumference X7Z4DZ Bov, Mem Cavalier It 248 j 
of njy Comeradcs in the Farmer's Wife's Russet Gown ' 
Austen Ifide ^ 

mu( . 

not doing Its oi 

displayed m the ^ndyke petticoat 


Y viii) I hopeyou saw her petticoat, siv inches deep in 
Id, and the gown which had been let down to hide it 
liibBi. Zehica 1 78 Her figuie would 

btet be displayed m the Vandyke petticoat x8z6 J Scott 
Kts, Pans (ed §) km Their boddices contrasted against 
them petticoats with the judgement of a painter X824 Scott 
ch ,x, A skirt,or upper petticoat, of camlet 
1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 One of her Court dresses has the 
with Ml?er Uce satm.,.The petUcoat is of net, covered 

b. An under-skirt of calico, flannel, or other 
material, 

(In ewly quotations not easily separable fiom a ) 

"1, 'J other goods, 

Vnbinde my hands, He pull them off my selfe. Yea all mv 
raiment, to my petticoate xbz^ Mdadb in Ella Ong, Lett 
ber I. IH. 201 She came out of her bedchamber in her 

^«'J'2iMay,Sawthefinestsmocks 
Md linnen petticoats of my Lady Castleraaine’s. 17x2 
Addison No 295 F 10 Hewobld.-havepresentedil” 
with the Sheering of his Sheep for her Undw-.Petticoata 
(ed a) 138 While Kate was liki 
a crouching goddess. In onlypetticoat and boddicc. X826-0 
Dickpns Sh Boz, Mr Watkins Toitle i, I said, jokiiSy 

J m Fannie 

flannel pettiest x8^ Mrs. Shfrwood Nist y Marien 
for o“l 

t c. The skiit of a woman’s nding-habit. Obs, 

*3 The..Queeae, in a white 
laced waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, ..miefatv 
hand m hand with her, x666 
Honour dressed in their 
riding mbs, with coats and doubtlets.., with perriwies 
only for a long petticoat dragguL 
‘hem for womS? 

iMx Steele Sped, No. 104 f 2. 2824 Scott Redyauntlet 
ch ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet, Se th^e 


PETTICOAT. 

worn [in iSth c ] by country ladies of moderate rank when 
on hoiseback. 

d. Applied also to the rudimcntaiy garment 
worn by women among primitive or uncivilized 
peoples, e.g. the < grass petticoat’ of the Papuan 
women. 

X698 Frylr Acc, E India St P isd Over their Lower 
Parts a Pitticoat or Lungy, their Feet and Legs without 
Stockins. a 1704 T. Brown Walk round London (1709) 41 
Our good Giandinother Eve might have sav'd her self a 
great deal of trouble m tacking together Primitive Green 
Petticoat and Waslcoat, 17x2 E Cookk Foy 6, Sea 336 
The Women have short Petticoats made of Silk Gras*?. 

3 , pi. Skirts collectively, upper and under ; also, 
skirts worn by children, including young* boys . 
chiefly in phrase (said of a young boy) in peltucats, 

1600 SiiAKs A, Y, L 111 IS They aie but burs, .if we 
walke not m the ttoclden paths, our very petty-coateh will 
catch them. 1650 IIoweli Gv aj/i*s Rev Naples i. (1664) 78 
He commanded also that all women shold tuck their petti- 
coats sorawhat high 1727 Swii t Countty Post Wks 1735 
in, I X76 A mouse took shelter under Dolly's petticoats. 
18x8 I Tavi or Scenes Europe (1821) § 67 A young Dutch 
[peasant] girl iii her holiday suit, with peilitoats only half 
down the leg, 1833 Hi. Martini At; ihree Ages in 83 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her 
petticoats 1837 Makhyai Doi^ fiend mv, The old woman 
executed her parental nuthonty as if he were still in petti- 
coats, 1877 Mrs. Fokri ster Mtgmn I 2s^, I have known 
lain cvei since he^was in petticoats, 1887 Daily Wrw/j 
23 Sept, 5/1 Both in batting and howling, nowever, petti- 
coats are decidedly hindering, especially m windy weather. 
1898 Cycling Ml 72 Petticoats, which only hamper the 
action of the knees, must absolutely be dist aided. 

4 . (chiefly //.) As the charactciistic or luiical 
feminine garment; hence as the symbol of Ihe 
female sex or character 7 b wear or be in petit- 
coats, to be a woman, to behave as befits a woman. 
A Ncio (or other male) in petticoats, a female 
counterj).ait to Nero, or other man spew fieri. 

XS93 SiiAKS 3 lien, VI, v v. 23 That you niitihl still Imiic 
wornc the I’uiticoat, And iic'rc hauc sttilnc the Brccch from 
Lancastm. xyoa Addison ii Misc.Wks 

36 It IS a gicat compliment meilunks to the srx, ih.ii j<mr 
Viitues are gencMally shown in iictticoats. avi\^ Ui km \ 
^vn Tune 1. (1724) 83 A saying that went of her ILuly 
ralconbiulge], that those who wore breeches deserved iK-lli- 
coats better, but if those m petticoats had l«cn in lircn lies, 
^ey would have held faster. 1766 Cln•ST^KI. Lett, to 
Godson (1898) 210 Ignorance is only panloimble m r«.tty- 
coatb x8z8 ScoTi P\ M, Puth xi, Since she wv.irs a 
petticoat ., 1 will answer for her protcLlion as well as 
a single man may.^ x^3 Kincsi i y Misc,, Shelley St Byron 
(«S 9 ) L 321 Beatrice Ccnci is really none other than Bcriy 
Bysshe Shelley himself m petticoats x8fo Ouiua Moth^ 

I M bhe was a soit of Wesley in petticoats. 

b. («V/^.) The wcarci of a petticoat 
the female sex 
x 6 m Siiak^ a, y, L If. jv 7 But I must iDtnfott the 
weaker vessell, as doublet and hose ought to show it selfe 
cowgious to petty-coate. <11637 R Iawhuv Lut, (ififiij 
tz8 Ihe J/aisire de Ilosteii still kcepi his state with the 
heller sort of petticoats, 1728 Young Lave Fame v, Vam 1 » 
the task to petticoats assign’d, If wanton language shews a 
naked mind. 1776 J Adams m lam Lett, 1x876) 155 Rather 
than gi\c up this, which would completely subject us to the 


r a petticoat ; a female ; 


despotism of die petticoat, I hope [etc J. 1864 8^011 11 

Emilia x\v. Must give up business today. Can't do 
business with a petticoat in tlic room x8^ Datly Nev^s 
* A.ug 4/7 1 here was as much force as brutality in liis 
[Bismarckb] exclamation that the Kmperor Frederick’s 
death wrould put an end to the rule of* petticoats in jkjIuics 
6. A wide outer garment, made of oilhkins 01 
lough canvas, worn by fishermen in warm weather, 
and leaching below the knee, often undividetl ; cl. 
petticoat ti misers \Ti U,S* 

x^^vtK Funk's Stand, Dut, 

to. Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
the skirts of a scholar’s or clergyman’s gown ; also 
dwOTplively to the kilt of the Highlander or 
liighland regiments, the fn^tanella ol the Greek, 
and similar male garments 

H. xNH. ,89 That they 
would not !» fice tu skip over the Rocks 
Breeches as they are m the short Pctlkoat. 
x849 *a8S Wortiwpr Near Home, 7 'urkey 357 It would 
astonish you to see how fast they [dancing ^emshes) turn 

li?' ft I i«W M*< Aeuv’/fn/. 

. • 34 Artiitk and actais repreuaitd Btuc« 
and Douglas in striped peiticoais, 

0. irattsf, a, A toilet-table cover reaching down to 
me floor. A sheeting hung round a yacht while 
being launched, to hide Us outlines, c. A project- 
ing fnnge^ike part forming the foot of a tankard, 
S'" 1 ‘ The giouiKl of a la^et beyond 
the white ; thot/mm. e, ~ itUUeal insulator-. 
see g, 

the outer &pacc or surface of a 

^Ho-Ctouto MoialoA xif WSWd&dlS 

^d a pink petti^t with gaiue ov er it 1890 tVestm, Caa, 
Shainwk a to be laonche^jn pemcoata* 
Xlonday. 1899 Dai(y Nam a? June 7/3 A kwfi cutuSi 

7. simple atirib. Of a petticoat or pettkoata. 
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PETTIFOGGIira, 


tSliyj 4 £C Bk m Anitqvaiy XXXII. 118, vj yeardes of 
petecote lace, xviij<^ 1B34 laii's Mag I. 063/1, I would 
warrant every knave of them to kiss the hem of tne petticoat 
tail of the smallest member of the sacred conclave 1844 
Mrs. Sherwood Hist y. Mm ten xv 217 It was flannel 
petticoat time [1 e for a clothing club distribution] a 1844 
Campbell to Jfor Smithy In hib breeches of petticoat 
si/e .his garb is a fair compiomise Twixt a kilt and a pair 
of smalbcTothes 1873 Routledge's JS,v, Bqy's Ann 664/2 
lo give you the hoirois with, in petticoat days x886 Dr. 
Richardsom in Balt Matt G, 27 Sept. 6/2 A petticoated 
geneiation could never do the full work of a geneiation 
whose limbs weie fiee of petticoat encumbrance. 

8 . affrid, (often ). a. In petticoats, wearing 
petticoats ; that is a woman, female ; womanish. 
(Often hyphened.) Now jare, 

x6aj Hart Anat Uf, n, vi 85 The ignorant Empiucke, 
the peticoate or woman physitian. 1706 £ Ward JVeoden 
Wotld Diss* (1708) 10 Many a Heccatomb of humble 
Prayers, does he offer to appease thi*? Petticoat-Deity 171a 
Addison Sytect No. 305 p 4 A Seminaiy of Petticoat Politi- 
cians, who are to be bi ought up at the Feet of Madam de 
Maintenon. vjvs^ Daitey JSrasm, Colloq (1878) 1 . 186 
What does this Petticoat-Preacher doheie? 

X797 Mrs. M Robinson Walsin^ham 11 . 2x3 Uo ridicule 
the petticoat pedant. 18x3 Moort Postdtag (18x8) App iv. 
308 A Petticoat Pope m the Ninth Century 
b. Of, belonging, or 1 elating to a woman or 
women, as the wearers of petticoats; executed, 
perfoimed, wielded by a woman , female, feminine. 

1660 Hkkeringill yamauit fi66i) 30 The Petticoat Sex 
1690 Dryopn A7Uj^hiiiyan i. 1, Venus may know moic than 
both of us, For 'tis some petticoat affair x8oo Pioc £» 
Ind^Ho iixAstai Ai/n,Ke^ 63/2 He thought this petticoat 
influence in the India Company, a most curious ciicum- 
stance * x8o6 Pianns Lett (1907} 11 638 , 1 will not go to 
Petticoat Paities. 1828 Scorr P M» Petih xi, He will 
obey you in making a weapon, or m wielding one, but he 
knows nothing of this petticoat sei vice. 2850 KiNOSLrv 
AlU Locke Axvii, The coarsest allusions to petticoat influ- 
ence. ipot \Ve%tm. Caz 23 May 4/2 Miss Uertrude Elliott 
has the only petticoat pail [in a play] 

9 . Special combs.: petticoat body, a body 
attached to or worn with a pettjcoal, petti- 
coat breeches, loose wide bieeches with legs 
resembling skirls, fashionable dm mg the earlier 
part of the reign of Chailes II ; petticoat insu- 
lator, an inverted cup-shaped insulator of porce- 
lain or the like that supports a telegraph wire ; 
petticoat-maker, a maker of petticoats, esp. of 
faithiiigales ; f petticoat-monger, ? a whoie- 
mongex ; petticoat-pensioner, a man paid by 
a woman, a woman’s ‘fancy-man’; petticoat- 
pipe, a boll-moiUhed pipe m the chimney of a 
locomotive iiilo winch the exhaust-steam enters 
and which serves to equalize and strengthen the 
draught ; petticoat-trousers, (jo) a New England 
colloquial name for wide baggy trousers ; (^) ** 

5 ; (t) the wide-seated trousers worn by Moham- 
medan women; pettiooat-wise aeiv , in the manner 
of a petticoat. 

x86a £?tg» lVo7tK Donu Mag. IV, 238/2 Patterns of the 
newest and most fashionable under linen, including , . petti- 
coat band, ^petticoat body, X89X Flo. Marry at There is 
no Death mi 116 She had not got on 'Rosie's' petticoat 
body 1658 R. Hot me in Fauholt Costume znEne (x86o) 
255 A short waihted doublet and "petticoat breeches, the 
lining lowci than the breeches tied above the knee. x86o 
Fair HOLT / 3 iet Gloss 399 Towaids the end of the reign 
of Charles the petticoat breeches were discarded. 1552 
HuLorr, "Peticole maker, indusiarttts. 1783 Ainsworth 
Eng. Lat Diet x6o5 Tryall Chev. v. n, in Bullen 0 , PL 
in, 347 You pick hatch Cavaliero "petticote monger asqoo 
13 . E. DicL Cant Ci c«;, *PetfycoaUPeimoner^ aGallant, or 
one Maintain’d for secret Service. x8a5 Knapb & Baldw. 
Newgate Cal IV, 327/1 He became a petticoat-pensioner, 
1864 WEBSTER, "^Petticoat ^ipe^ one of a senes of short conical 
pipes, in a smoke-box, to equalire the draught. X87B 
EngineerlAXNl, 57/3 Agood modification of the well-known 
Amei lean petticoat pipe 1733 Jersey Archives XIX. 291 
He took with him two Pair of "Petticoat Trowsers. xyfix 
I6td, XX. 597 Run away, an English servant lad. . .Had on 
. . long petticoat trowsers, m uch worn, x867 Smyth SailoPs 
JVordM., Pettiioat trowsers^ a kind of kilt formerly worn 
by seamen in general, but latte^ principally by fishermen. 
x88s Burton Arab, Nts 11 . 6 The strings of her petticoat- 
trowsers. 1^03 Daily Chron. 31 Mar. 10/2 Overcoats slung 
round the loins, "petticoat-wise. 

b, Hotticoat governmeut : (undue) rule or pre- 
dominance of women in the home, or in politics. 
So Pettiooat-governed a , ruled by a woman, 
hen-pecked. 

1702 J, Dunton {jtiile) Petticoat-Government, Hid. 70 
By Petticoat-Government, 1 mean when Good Women 
Ascend the Throne, and Rule according to Law, as is the 
case of the present Queen. Again, by Petticoat-Govern- 
ment I mean the discreet and housewifely Ruling of a House 
and Famil y X7oa {title) The Prerogative of th e Breeches * an 
answer to Petticoat-Government, written by a True-born 
English Man. 1731 Fielding Gruh-iiL Op l i, Petticoat- 
government is a very lamentable thing indeed. 1825 Cobbbtt ' 
Eur, Rides (1885) I, 365 He, being under strict petticoat 1 

f overnment . . was compelled to get home that night X836-9 j 
liCKENS Sk, Boz^ Boarding-Ho 1, Mr. Calton seized the I 
hand of the petticoat governed little man. 1884 Chr World 
19 June 4sy I This.. would throw electoral power into the 
hands of women, and petticoat government would prevail, 

Pe*tticoat» rare, [f. prec. sb,] a. trans. 
To clQthe m petticoats, put petticoats on; Jig, to 
treat as a woman, b. ittir To wear, or posture 
in, petticoats. Hence Pe-ttiooatang vbL sb. 


1830 Browning Christmas Evexxn, Let os hope That no 
worse blessing befall the Pope, Turned sick at last of to-day’s 
buffoonery, Of posturings and petticoatings. xtefi J. Winsor 
Missus* Basm 175 '1 he Shawnees were restless in being 
what was termed ‘petticoated ’ by the Iroquois 

Petticoated (petik^uted), a. [f. Petticoat 
sb, + -ED 5 ^.] Having or wearing petticoats; female. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (tSxx) VIL 49, 1 will contrive 
to be the man, petticoated out, and vested in a gown and 
cassock. 2824 Miss Mittord village Ser. i. (Z863) Z55 Days 
of every vaiiety of falling weather too bad to adinit the 
possibility that any petticoated thing, should stir out. xBao 
Scott Monast xiv, Heie, dame, is a letter from your petti- 
coated baron, the lord-priest yonder. X859 G. Meredith 
R, Feverel it 111 22 A lady who Nvas the petticoated image 
of her admirable ancestor 1871 — H Richmond xhv, She 
.was m the squire’s phrase, *a petticoated pai simony*. 
1B71 M Collins Miq tjr Met eh 1 iv iir She wanted to 
make this . School a petticoated Rugby, xooo Queen 
Cycling Bh* i To see a petticoated woman [cyclist Jstruggling 
along on a windy day 

b. Uamf, Having a ‘petticoat’ or enclosing 
pendent fringe : see Petticoat sh, 6 . 

1838 Lytton What will he do i xix, This petticoated divan 
suddenly closed round the pointer x88o Baring-Gould 
Mehalah xu (1884) ^^9 LHis] gilt balcony and petticoated 
dressing-table. 

0. (See Jeilicoal insulator^ Petticoat 9.) 

1900 Esigineenng Mag, XIX 714/2 They are supported 
on strong porcelain insulators, triple petticoated. 

Petticoatery, -ie. nonce-nod. [f. Petticoat 
+ -EnY (with punning allusion to colene')'\ A 
petticoated company or cotene; weareis of petti- 
coats collectively. 

1849 Blackw Mag* LXV. 680 The whole coteiie (which, 
in this instance, is an undiluted petticoatery) assembles foi 
consultation. 1884 Punch 22 Nov, 252/1 Astounding both 
to the old-fashioned petticoatene and the newfangled 
divided skiitista 

F6*tticoa tie. Sc* [dim.] A little petticoat. 
X794 Burns Coming through the Rye \f She dratglet a’ her 
petticoatie, Coming thtough the rye* 

Pe tticoatless, a [f. Petticoat sb. -i- -less ] 
Without a petticoat, not wearing jietticoats. 

x888 Macm, Mag Aug 306 The graceful curves of her 
slight, pciticoatlesb figure. 1896 Code's Mag* Apr 447/1 
Men decKire that the petticoatiess female has unsexed her- 
self and has left hei modesty behind, 
b. fig. Without female chaiacters 
1892 Longm Mag Aug 435 Mamie is perhaps the best 
xzetcicoat among hlr. Stevenson's rathei petticoatless tales 
Petticoat tails. Sc* [Origm uncertain . see 
quot. 1825] ‘The name given to a species of 
cake baked with buttei, used ns tea-bread ’ (Jamie- 
son 1825). 

?ax8oo Collect, Receipts 3 (Jam.) For Pettico.'it tails, take 
the same pioportion of butter as for Short Biead. x8x8 
^orsBr Lawm xxvi, Never had there been such making 
ofcar-cakes and sweet scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and 
petticoat-tails— delicacies little known to the present genera- 
tion. 1825 jAMtrsoN s V., The general idea is, that this 
kind of cake is denominated from its resemblance to a section 
of a petticoat For a ciicular cake, when a smaller circle 
has been taken out of the middle, is divided into eight 
quarters. But a literary friend lias suggested that the term 
has probably a French origin^ q petit gasteau^ a little cake 
The old form of this word is petit gasicL 1870 Ramsay 
Return, VI. (ed. 18} 247. 1887 Pall Mall G 27 Dec s/a 
Yorkshire Parkin, Simnel cake, and Scotch petticoat tails 
are to be found among a host of local delicacies, 
Pe'ttiooaty, a, [f. Petticoat sb. -h -t ] Like 
or akin to a petticoat. 

1883 G. H. Bouchtom in Harped s Mag. Mar, 522/2 He 
wears a pair of baggy breeches very voluminous and petti- 
coaty. X885 Pall Mall G. ax May 4 When men took to 
wearing a long, petticoaty style of coat some of them took 
to wearing stays also. 

tPettifactor^petifactor. Ohs* rare. [app. 
^ petty factor: cf. Petty a* and Factor 3.] ?A 
legal agent who undertakes small cases. Cf. 

pETTlPOOOER. 

1586 Ffrnb Bias. Genine 92 Thereby, the number of 
pleaders and petifactors be so far increased that although 
the common-wealth is wonderfully tom with thelitigiousnes 
of clyents notwithstanding their purchase is not worth their 
rent, x^a T. Nash QuaiermoAt How difficult a thing it 
is for a petifactor to rayse bimselfe, without a great deale of 
juglmg and false-dealing. 

Pettifog (pe tifpg), V, [app. a back-formation 
from Pettifoqoeb: cf. Fog v 3 and PETTiPOGGiifG.] 

1 . intr. To act as a pettifogger; to plead or 
conduct a petty case in a minor court of law ; to 
practise legal chicanery ; also transf*^ to wrangle 
or quibble about small petty points. 

x6xx CoTGR., Chicaner^ to wrangle, or pettifog itp to 
spoyle, or perplex a cause with craftie, or litigious pleading. 
1628 Wither Snt, Rementb. vir. 738 And cogge, And he, 
and prate of Law, and pettifogge As craftily (sometimes) as 
many a one Who divers yeares hath studied Littleton. 
a x68o Butler Rem (1759) ll. 165 He will rather pettyfog 
and turn common Barreter, than he out of Employment, 
C1867 Symonds mLife (1895) ll. 133 They accepted the whole, 
and were not trafficking or pettifogging about a portion. 
i^S Westm, Gaz, 18 June 1/3 ‘But what is this about a 
woman lifting up her voice in a law-court and pleading?'— 

' Oh, in America 3 ou can do that in a local police-court ; in 
a mayor's court women may pettifog ’ 

2 . trmis. a. To plead (a case) with legal 

chicanery, fb- To take bv petty larceny, 

X7S9 D. Mallet Whs* 1 . 22 He pettyfogs a scrap from 
authors dead. 1858 N, York Tribune 23 Oct. 4/5 [He] saw I 


(it. .to address to the Editor., a letter pettifogging the hard 
case of his master. 
tPe’ttifog, a* and sb?- Ohs, 
a adj. = Pettifogging, h, sb = Pettifogger. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol clxxxv 821 That he shall have 
both the Civill and Common Lawyer and the pettifog 
Atturney against him 1796 Charlotte Smith Maschuoni 
HI 44 1 ’wont do this lime^you must try again, old pettifog 
fPe^ttifog, sbA Obs, Used as a paronomasia 
m petty fog = mist, and pettifogging* 

X64X Milton Prel, Episc 79 And thus much for this cloud 
I cannot say rather then petty-fog of witnesses, with which 
Epibcopall men would cast a mist before us 

Pettifogger (petifp.g9j). Also 6-7 pety-, 
6-9 petty-logger ; 6 petxfoger, 7 dta/, -voguep, 
petty foger [Orig, sometimes as two wo ids, 
petty fogger^ and later often hyphened, petti Jogger^ 
etc. First element Pettv adJ , second obscure: 
cf. FoggerI (but this was perhaps only a shorten- 
ing of petty Jogger). The general sense seems lo 
be the same as m Pettipactor, of about the 
same age.] 

1 . A legal practitioner of inferior status, who gels 
up or conducts petty cases ; esp. 111 au opprobrious 
sense, one who employs mean, shaip, cavilling 
practices ; a ‘ rascally attorney ’ 

1564-78 Bullcvn Dial agst. Pest. (18S8) zo, I knowe theim 
verie well ; they are two Petlifoggeri in the Lawe, 1576, 
XS77 Pettie fogger [see Focgcr * 1 J 1584 L eyeestet s Commw 
(1041} 17B A most wicked Piomoter, and wretched Petifoger, 
enriched himself by other mens ruines. 1592 Nashe P 
Pemlesse (ed. 2} 6 Sergeant, Bencher, Counsailor, Atorney 
or petifoger. z6oa Carew Conmall 4 b, The worst con- 
ditioned and least cliented Petivoguers. x6ia Dekxer Ifit 
he not good yiVie X873 III, 274 We must all turne petti- 
foggers, and instead of gilt rapiers, bang bucktam bags at 
our girdles 1645 Milton Colast Wks, 1851 IV 365 A meer 
and arrant petti-fogger, who lately was so hardy, as to lay 
aside his buckram wallet, and make himself a fool in Print 
X746 H Walpolf Coir. (1846) II. 142 He behaved so like 
an attorney the first day. and so like a pettifogger the 
second X84X Macaulay W Hastings 'S.SFi (1851)623 The 
lavenons pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror 
of an immense community, 1873 Lower. Wayside Inn hi 
Rhyme Sir ChrntepJur js Morton of Merry Mount, That 
pettifogger fiom Furnival's Inn. 

d* b Sometimes app a professional name. Obs, 
x688 R Holmd Armoury iii. 63/2 OffiLers of the Palatinate 
Courts in Chester. Assizes . The Solhcitor. The Petty 
Fogers. Constableof the Castle [etc,]. xi%xMS Pm Reg, 
Campton, Beds , s Apr , I)ur[ied] John Street of Shefibrd 
(Pettyfogger) 

2 . transf. A petty practitioner in any depart- 
ment ; a tyro ; an empiric, pretender. 

160a Herring tr. Oherndoerjff’eds Anat, 41 Laying open 
the Packe and Fardle of these circumferaneous lugglers, 
and pedling Pettifoggers in Physicke 1670 Eachard Coni 
Clergy 22 He had much better commit himself to an approved- 
of cobler or tinker,, .than to be only a disesteemed petti- 
foggei, or empyricK in divinity 17x1 Pucklb Club^ 2x5 
41 That such petty-foggers and retailers of news and politicks 
. siiould pretend to tench their rulers how to govern. 

3 . Natlmaktng See quot, and cf. FoqgeiiI 3. 

xtoi A. S. Harvey in Gd* Wot ds 610 A large proporilon 

of the trade is in the hands of middlemen, called ‘ foggers 
those who truck being known as ‘pettifoggers each of 
whom employs a certain number of nailmakers 
4 A local name of a fish, the rocklmg. 

X880-4 Day Pishes Gf. Bni* ^ Irel, 1 . 315 Pettifogger and 
baud are said to have been two local names in Cornwall for 
some species of Motella [Rocklmg], 

6. Comb*^ as pettifogger-hke adj. 

1729 Mrs. Deuny in Life ^ Corr 205 It U saucy, im- 
pel tment, unmannerly, and pettyfoggsr-like, to be making 
comparisons that are odious. 

Pettifoggev^r (pe'tifpgsii) [f prec. + -y.] 
Pettifogging practice ; legal chicanery. 

X653 Milton Htrelwgs 62 The last and lowest soit of thir 
arguments, that men purchas’d not thir tithe with thir land, 
and such like pettifoggene, 1 omitt /1X693 Urquhards 
Rabelais 111 xxwi. 306 Under-hand tricky ..Cavilling:, Petti- 
foggery X871 Athenwmn 28 Jan. 83 Code making . is 
going on with vigour xii^ South America * and this is not 
surprising, for the Spaniards left them a legacy of mis- 
cellaneous nettifoggery. 

Pettixogging (pe*tifpgiq), vbl, sb. [f as 
Pettifog v , + -ing 3 .] The action of a pettifogger ; 
legal trickery; chicanery, pettifoggery ; quibbling. 

1580 Hollvbano Treas JPr, Tong, Chicanene, pety- 
fogging. x6xx CoiGR , Chicanerie, wrangling, pettifogging t 
litigious or craftie pleading 1630 R, Johnsoids JCitigd, ^ 
Commw Z7Z (Prance) This Chiquanery (Pettirfogging) and 
multiplicitie of Pleaders, came first from the Pojpes Court, 
when his seat was at Avignon, (as my Author sailh) 1651 
tr. Dedas-Caveras' Don Penise 129, 1 was forced to spend 
the greatest part of my goods m suites and pettifi^gings, 
untiU I was forced to leave my country. 2843 H, Rogers 
Ess (t86o) III. 80 Number Ninety [Tract for the Times], 
that smgularmonuroent of logical pettifogging 

Pettifogging (pe*tifpgir)), ppl a. [f as prec. 

+ -lEG 2 ] Acting as a pettifogger or rascally 
attorney; mean, shifty, quibbling; also, pertaining 
to or characteristic of pettifoggers. 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne ii xxxvii, Fetty-fogging Lawyer, 
1604 T. Wright Cltmaci, Years (ed, a) la He was a petty- 
fogging Fhisttian at hb owne coats, as they be petty-f^ging 
Lawyers thoiow theyr owne sutes. X649 Milton Exkon. 
iv, To see some store of their Friends, and in the RomoD, 
not the pettifogging sense, their Clients so neer about them. 
1673 Drydbn Ambcyna 1, i, This Fiscal, who was an 
ignorant Advocate in Rotterdam, such as in England we 



PBTTIFOOULIZB. 

call a Petty fbggiJiff Rogue* 1759 Sterne Tr Shandy I. 
xl, Ihe character of this last man, said Dr Slop, seems to 


— , _ pair L. , ,, . 

fogging I obbers 1874 L Stephen ffours in Lih ary (1892) 
II iv U7 The pettifogging cunning which supposes the 
gossips of lobbies., to be the embodiment of statesmanship, 
Fettifo'giilize, 9 nonce-wd [f.PjSTTiE'OGGJEa.] 
%nir To quibble. Hence Pettifo'gnlizer, 

1853 De Quincev Auiohtog Sk. Wks, I 59 So far from 
seeking to ^ pettifogulise '—1 e to find evasions for any 
purpose in a tnckster^s minute tortuosities of construction 
Ihui 60, I showed so much scrupulosity about the exact 
value and position of his words, as finally to draw upon my 
self the vexatious repioach of bang habitually a 'petti- 
foguUser \ 187a Minto Eng Prose Lit, i 1. 77 Ihis ‘petti- 
ji^ulising'. 

Fettigree, obs. form of Pedigkee, 
fPettilashery^ -lasserie^ obs. cotmpt forms 
of petty La rcen y cf. Larcbrt. 

1591 Grfene Connte Catch ii Wks (Grosait) X iiB 
Commonly called pilfering or petulaoene 159* — Black 
Book's pTemttger ibid XI 10 Filching, pettilashery, and 
such trilling toyes 1613 R, Cawdrcv Tot&le Aiph,^ Petit' 
lassene, stealing of things of no great value 
Fettiloon, colloq perversion of Pantalooit 
18SB Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 174 Two pair of 
fiannel ‘pettiloons’, as people call them now, thick winter 
trousers. 

Bettlly (pe tili), adv, [f. Petty a + -lt 2 ] 
In a petty, mean, paltry, or tnvial way or manner. 

1840 Gen, P Thompson Exere, (184a) V. 86 Nothing has 
been too grandly mischievous, or too pettily vexatious, for 
their doing x8^ M. Pattisoh Ess (1889) II 18 We should 
rather endeavour a unity of doctiine and spirit among 
Christians than pettily insist on establishing certain cere 
monies 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg (iB86) 63 They are 
. pettily thievish, like the EngUsh gipsies. 

Fettiuess (pe tines), [f, Petty a, + -ness.] 
The quality of being petty; triviality, insignifi- 
cance ; little-mindedness , an instance of this, a 
petty trait ; formerly, a petty or trivial object. 

tSBx Mulcaster Positions 11 (1887) 6 A petie companion, 

I confesse, but till some better do deale, why may not my 
petinessefullwell take place? 1599 Shake vi 136 

His ransome, which niubC proportion the losses we haue borne 
. which in weight to re answer, his pettinesse would bow 
vnder. x66o H More Myst, GoeU v xv 175 These petti 
nesses being below the Divine Majesty to catch at 1845 
Browning Ptcior Ignoim ad fin,, See their faces, listen to 
their prate, Partakeis of their daily pettiness. 1872 Stubbs 
in Mem W, de Caoentrin (Rolls) II Pref 15 A mean lepio 
duction of all the vices and of the fewpettinesses of his family 
Fetting, M sb see Pet v t 
Pe'tting, df. [f Pet?/.! + -ing 2 .] That 
pets- Hence Po’ttingly adv,y m a pelting manner, 
1B9S KiPiiNG iznti ynngle Bk 180 ‘ Aown I AowaP said 
MowgU pettingly, ' 1 have killed one stuped ape ’ 

Pettish, (pe tij), a, [f. Pet j/; 2 4 -ign \ 

But the earliest quots precede our first example of the 
sb , and are not clearly connected with it in sense ] 

Subject to ‘ pets ' or fits of offended ill humour ; 
in a pet , pioceeding fiom, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a pet ; impatiently angry ; peevish, ill- 
humoured, petulant; easily ‘put out*. 

[iSfia Huloct, Petyshe, impetuosus, 1570 Levins Mamp 
145/44 T 4 ti&h, iracMuitis] atS/giTH Grecnham 

Ivks, (1599) la, lam pettish, I am vncomfortable and vnqmet 
With them, with whom I hue. a x 6 ^i Bp Mountaou Acts d 
Mon, w (164a) ®72 He became pettish, wayward, frantick, 
bloudy. 1653 ScLATCR Ctv, fl/agtsiracy 17 The pettish 
Israelites (h peoplescldom if ever, pleased with God's present 
Providencies) who murmured under Moses. 1666 Pepys 
Dtary 6 Aug , I checked her, which made her mighty 
pettish, 1794 Mrs RAocLirrE Myst, Udolpho xii, She 
received the apology with the air of a pettish girl 2838 
Lytton Alice ni. vii. This was a very pettish speech iii 
Evelyn. 1873 J, R. Green Letters (1901) 1. 7, I was too 
weak and pettish for the rougher horse-jokes of stronger boys, 

tPe'ttiship, Obs, nonU'Wd, [f Petty a, + 
-ship] Littleness; pettiness 

1581 Mllcaster Posthons xxxvlii (1887) 178 Some petie 
lowlinges , will needes seeme like, where then petieship 
cannot light 

Pe-ttishly. adu [f Pettish + -i.y 2 j ^ 

pettish manner ; peevishly, petulantly. 

^16x9 Fletcher Mad Laoer ni 11, Pooily, and pettishly, 
ndiculousjy I’o fling away youi fortune ? *762 Sterne Ti 
S hafidyy , xxxiii, He kept his fore finger in the chapter — 
not pettishly, ~<for he shut the book slowly. X879 Miss 
Braddon Clao Foot xu, ‘Drip, drip, dnp’, aied Celia, 
pettishly, J one of these odious Scotch mists . 

Pe'ttishuess. [f, as prec, + -nesb,] The 
quality of being pettish; peevishness, petulance 
xfi4S Bp Hall Remedy Disconients xiv, Tosee his bounty 
rontenined out of a childish pettishnesse 1782 Miss Burney 
Cectlm "I “b C«ciliia [wm] offended at her pettishness and 
folly. VIII ife The .pettishness of dis- 

appointed selfishneis 1865 Mrs Whitney Gomxtorihys 
xxiii. (1870) aaB He» very little pettishnesses and vanilies 1 
were like the spring breere ^ 

Pettit(e, obs, forms of Petet. 

Pottitoes (pe'tiMuz), sb, pi. Rarely in st$ig. 
Forms: a, sing, 6pettytoe,petitoe,8-gpettltoe; 

B. pi 6 pettio toes, petitose, petitoes, ^ 
petti-, 7-8 petty-toes, pettytoes, 6- pettitoes, 
rut uncertain ongin; but before 1600 taken as 
1 ^ Note below.] 

L Ihe fe^t of a pig, esp. as an article of food; 
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pig's trotters; in earlier use the word seems to 
have included the heart, liver, lungs, etc , not only 
of the pig, hut of calves, sheep, and other animals 
r<SS BRAoroRD in Strype Eccl, Mem (1721) III 
xlv 133 Yf ye haue half 


1% s Petitoe, powilered Beefe sliced Z725'^RAnLEY Fam, 
Dsef, s V, Pig's pettitoes^ Take Pettitoes .cut them into 
halves, and let every Pettitoe be tyed up together, 

/3 X589 JK Darrells Exp, in H. Hall Eliz, Soc (1887} 
3x8 For dressinge ye mutton, rabbettes and a f^ges pettie 
toes XS97 iknd Pt Gd HuS'Wvies levoell B j b, For a Goose 
gibluts and ptgges petitose 2598 FLomo, Peducetj, all 
manner of feete, or petitoes drest to be eaten, as calues, 
sheepes, neates, or hogs feete, or pigs petitoes. X607 Beau- 
mont IVoniau Hater i 11, Like the Table of a countrey 
Justice, sprinkled over with all manner of cheap Sallads, 
sliced Beef, Giblets, and Petitoes X683 £. Hooker Pi ef, 
Pordagds Mystic Dw 56 To giv the Pettitoes in alms 
wil not , . satisfi for stealing the Pig 1793 Wolcott (P. 
Pmdar).^ to Pope Wks, 1812 III. 203 Calves' Heads, Pics 
Pettitoes, perform as well x86x Geo Eliot Silas M, x, Wc 
can send black puddings and pettitoes without giving them a 
flavoat of our own egoism, c 187$ M J ewry Model Cookeiy 
79/2 When pettitoes are fried they should be first boiled, 
'f'b. ^ in expressions of contempt. Oks, 

1644-7 Cleveland C/utr Land. Dimn, 7 Brereton and 
Gell. two of Mars his Petty toes, such snivelling Cowards, 
that it is a favour to call them so X647 Ward Simp, Cobler 
a6 Futilous womens phansies ; which are the very pettitoes 
of infiimity, the gyblets of peiquisquiliaii toyes x^ 
Tenkyn Blind Guide i, 17 Rather than this petty toes 01 a 
Pope can eire an haiies bieadth 
2 . The feet of a Jiuman being, esp of a child; 
in quot. 1589 of an ape. 

1589 R Harvey P/ Puc (1860)7 Themedhng Ape.,did 
wedge m his pettitoes, so fast between the two clefts that he 
stucke by the feete for a saie. *592 Lyly Midas in 111, And 
you, Caelia, that would fain trip on your petitoes j6ix 
SiiAits IFini T IV. iv 619 1708 T Ward hug Re/ (1716) 
146 Hn Giace Stood therefore up on Petty-toes. 18^ 
Saca Jourtu due Son/k 1, xxiv (1887) 323 The osseous 
structure of the tiny creature is yet penect, even to the 
bones of the pettitoes 

Pg *<553 Gauden Hterasp X09 Particular congregations ; 
which are, hut as the Pettitoes or little Fingers of the 
church 

Hence t 3 P®ttitoe » intr, (with if) OhSn^ to 
dance, move about on the toes. 

i6sx Ogilby Msop (1665) iSo Not in prophaner Arts, like 
Popish Pigs, To pe(tiCoe-it on the Organs Tigs. 

[Note. Petitoe, -toes, was in 17th c taken by some (e. g 
Skinner, 1671) as « F. petite oie flit ‘little goose*) the 
giblets of a goose, which is thus given in Cotgiave; ^La petite 
oye, the giblets of a Goose, also, the bellie, and inwaids 01 
intralls, of other edible cieatures.' The e\tended sense in 
the second part of this definition is not mentioned by Littrd 
(who has a number of tiansfeiied senses of a different kind), 
and it may really have been an English extension, and may 
show the actual way in which a woid meaning the giblets of 
a goose was extended to the analogous parts cut off m 
dressing a pig or other animal. Among these were the feet, 
to which the pi petitoes would seem naturally to point, and 
to which It may soon have been appropiiated (cf, the quot. 
from Flono 1598) But if this is the History, it must have 
taken place within the space of a generation, since the fiist 
example of ‘a pyges pettytoe* is of 1555, and pettytoes was 
evidently applied to toes or feet by 1589. It is to be noted 
that Cotgi has also ^Petitose [Fr ], the garbage of fowle (an 
old word}', but this is not given by Godefroy, and may be 
some ei 1 or, It may be woi th inquiring whether petitoe was 
not orig. a simple adoption of Olt petitio little, petty, small 
(Flouo), quasi petlies’, petty items.] 


Fettle (pe tU), v Sc, and north, dial, 
of Pe 


[dim 


or freq of Pet z/.i see -lk ] 

1. trans To pet, fondly indulge. 

*7*9 Ramsay Aimu to Hatmlion xo Tulyiv, Sae roos’d 
by ane of well-kend mettle, Nae snia‘’^did my ambition 
wttle, My canker'd critics it will nettle 1781 J Hutio.v 
Tour Caves (ed 2) Gloss , Pettie, to coax, play or toy with, 
x8o8 Jamieson, Pet, Peiile, to fondle, to indulge, to treat 
M a pet x8x8 Scott Hri Midi xvni. They harle us to 
the OTrrection-house in Leith Wynd, and pettie us up wi' 
^ead and vvater, and sicUke sunkets. 1882 T. Walker 
Jamti Aidd Reekie, etc. 181 Auld Scotland’s muse I've 
coaxed and pettled 1889 Nicholson E,yorks,7‘j 

2 tnlr To nestle , to cuddle (see Cudble v, 2) 
x8« Robinson Whitby Giovs, To pettie, to cling to the 
moth^ s bosom as a young child 1876 Mid'Yorks, Gloss, 
s v , Of a lamb and a sheep together, it will he said of the 
foimer, that ‘it pettles with its head against the old one’. 
Fettle, var. Pattle sb,^ a plough-staff, 

(I Petto (pe t,to) [It. petto ‘-.L, pecitts breasU] 
The breast ; in ^tto (It.), in one's own breast or 
pnvate intention ; in contemplation ; undisclosed 

tb design,m 

T ^ execution 2679 

J Smith Narrat Pep Plot 2 They reserved them m theur 
Co te made use of upon occasion 17x2 S. Sewall 
apFeb., I ask’d the Govr to take a Copy of it; He 
^id No, It should lemam yet m Petto.. and put it tn his 
5 ® SoisA There are Seven 
Cardinals still remaining in Petto, whose Names the Pone 
Secret, 1772 Hait/crd Mete, Supph 18 Sept, i/i 
His Majesty nominated some new Counsellors and Senators, 
ceclanng, that he kept two in Pitio, 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
iv_xiv“^ieat constitutional movements m petto 
Pettrel, variant of Peitrel Obs. 

Petty (peti), 135 . (sh,) Forms. 4-7 pety, 
petti^ 0-7 pettie, petie, pittie, (6 peti, pyty), 
P® JateME, pet/; phonetic spelliag, 
after Fr, pronunciation, of Petit, which JinaUv took 
the place of the earlier j’'‘rm.] 


PETTY. 

fl. Small (in sive or stature) , below the ordinal y 
or normal size Obs, 

1393 Langl. P Pi, C XVII. 84 And pouerle is a pety [5 
petit J hyng apeieh nat to bus nauele c X430 Lvog Aftiu 
Poems (Peicy Soc.) 45 Go pety quaier, and war where thou 
appeiB 159a Crltnc De/ Conny Catch Wks (Grosart) 
XL 68 The Ale-wife vnles she nicke hei Pots and Conny- 
catch her guestes with stone Pottes and petty Cannes, can 
hardlv paye her Brewer. 

2 . Oi small importance, inconsiderable, insignifi- 
cant, tnvial; little-minded, ‘small*. 

*S8x Mulcasier Positions Ep Ded (1887) 7 , 1 know your 
Maiesties pacience to be exceeding great in vene jpetie 
aiguments 1582 T. Watson Ceuhirie 0/ Love Ep I>ed , 
In turning out this my pettie poore flocke vpon the open 
common of the wide world X591 Siiaks. 'Iwo Gent iv, i 
S3 And I [was banished] for such like petty crimes as these. 
1596 — Merck V, 1. i 12 Your Argosies with portly 
saile. Do oner peere the pettie liafliquers. 1^97-8 Bacon 
Ess., Expenee (Arb ) 54 Commonly it is lesse dishonourable 
to abridge pettie charges then to stoupe to pettie gettings. 
2649 JrtL Taylor ( 7 / Juxeiupw Disc ix 124 Extirpate petty 
cuiiositics of apmiiell, lodging, diet. t666 DRVDfN Ann, 
Piirab, ccxiii. His birili perhaps some petty village hides. 
17x3 Steele Guard No. ao ? 8 Our petty animositieb. 1779- 
81 Johnson L, /’ , Denham Wks. 1 1. 81 Most of these iieliy 
faults are in liis fii st productions x8a4 W, laviNO T, Ti ait, 
II 1X2 Those petty evils which make prosperous men miser- 
able 187X R Ei Lib Catullus I 4 You of old did hold them 
Something worthy, the petty witty nothingk 1876 Whitney 
Life Lang, vuu 142 It is rather petty to link such an 
element to the name of an Italian doctor. X890 Ghors 
Gild Mete/t, 1. 149 General dealers in petty waicb. 

3 . Of pet sons or things in exprebsed or implied 
comparison with otheis* Minor, inferior; of 
secondary rank or importance; suboidinatc; on 
a small scale. 

Sometimes hyphened or combined with a sb, as petyking, 
peti/alconer, pettie-mne, petty saint, petiy^sphere, etc. bee 
Lsp, petty bag, petty canon, and the others mentioned in 5, 

1523 in 10/A AW. Hist, JIAS S. Comm, Aj>p V, 328 1 he 
maicnant cheajKU of the putie rode (crutihxl wuhm the 
cathedial c lurch, 1326 Pilgi Per/ (W de W. 1531) as 
The principall biaunches, the \ij gvftes of the holy goost ; 
the iiij pety braunches, the luj caul) nail vertucs. 1552 in 
Vicaiy's Ami (i888) App xvi 313 SuspidouK men ..as 
shalbe thought to bee petie pickeis. X570 hoxr M 
(ed a) 204/ 2 Ife [Edgai ] being at Chester, viiu kinges (called 
in histones Snheguli) 10 wit, pei> kings, or vnderklngs, 
came and did homage to Inin 1570 LhsiKR Mamp xio/i 
Petie, seemidai lus, 1575 TimBPRv. Faleonrie 354 The pcti- 
falconers and novices which know not what it nicaiieth. 

PuBfUAb Ptlgrmage (1614) 284 Aden and Eihyth, two 
pettie Km gdomcii m Arabin 1649 Danii-l Tnnarek,, 
Rich //jCcxxxiv, Now the Machine moues on eiiery wheele. 
And Petty-Splwers contribute to the whole. 1635 k'vuhn 
Ch, J/tsi, HI. vi. §14 William Wick wane, Arch-Ttishoj> of 
Yoik .. esteemed a petty saint in that Age. x6^ Wikid 
Li/e mat, (O. H b.) I 273 An alehouse or pettU>inne for 


usiMM oycci iso 7« r 4 cne naruns, 

who were then so many petty Prinres 1764 C»or i.sm. T/ar, 
392, I fly from petty ijiaiiis to the thume 183* J. W, 
Croktr in C Papcis sApi., Petty shopkeepm .ind wiall 
fiiimers 1879 hwuuii rarvAcrMii 70 MithiuiiUes uns once 
moieapett) Vsiatn pi nice evisting upon suffei&nre. 

t D. Petty {petit, pety-) school : a school for 
little boys [see Jk 1 } , a junior or fireparatory 
school. So petty {petty-) ftnm, the j'unior form, 
xsss-d Louth Rec, (1891) 140 Iitni paide . ai suche tyme 
as the petie w e was in making, xU [1580 Fti Kr Marliatl 
Con/ut, iv Wks, (I*atker Soc) U 16 » Which .. he would 
not have done m his petite School at Wiiicheiiter.) X500 iit 
llallityis Viy (1904) V'l 361 All private and pets-iichooles, 
1674 ;/ ill J,htoite iMS), Poor children mught at a petty 
school, till they cnii go to Wakefield Free SthooL 1718 
HicKrs & NnsoN V Kettleu*ell ii. o He wms first put to 
a petty School 17^ Brit, Mag, iia He was plared. near 
the Bottom of the Pet t> -Form 28x8 B^snuM Ck, Pug, 
116 Ihecaieer , from the petty format Eton or WestiniiMer, 
up to the examining Chaplaink study. 
t 4 ropr F. petit, in petty waster Vwtrv^ 
MAITHE ; petty nephew, great-nephew, graiul- 
son. Ohs, * 

Ifixx SpEPn //«A Gt Bui, ix. xxlv % 32 One Wing Petty 
Nephew, the other Grandchild of tram is tlie first, X625 
LifcLC /?« Bai-tas, Log 124 Joktan, the double Pels son of 
double grandfather ‘^in was. 1707 

6. In special collocations, as petty average: 
see quots. and Avbb.ioe 2 ; t petty boy : ste 
quot. ;t petty brain » Brai nlet; t petty budget, 
a small bag ; applied altrib. to a lawyer ; cf^, pe/t* 
jaciof, pettifogger; petty cash, small cash items 
of receipt or exiienditure ; whence petty eash-book; 
T petty coy = petty-cotton : see CiiTTon sb, 7, and 
quot. ; petty custom, -s, duty charged upon goods 
coming to market : see jparva custuma in C( stom 
sb, 4; petty dancers, the Northern Lights; petty 
exchange; see quot.; f petty farm, the fanziing 
customs ; f petty gUden, obs. name 
of Gladiolus; f petty ffohn, a small jtolnt ; S»etty 
oxdexa « minor orders ; see Oma sb, 6 ; petty 
pau, a small pan (with various local dehuittoes)} 
t petty panic. Turner's luune lor CaAary<'gra$s» 
Phalans eamnensis ; petfy-point *SV., some kind 
of stoteh, ? tent-sthch; pet^ rioe «* Qoutoa; 
T petty watdh, an old of 
petty weal, a petty state, pserloca^ 
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PBTULCOUS. 


gcstccl by common weal} j f petty-world, a 
iniciocobm. Albo Petty Bag, Petty canon, 
Petty captain, Petit god. Petty ofpioeb, q v. 
ab Main words , and petiy Cape, Chapman, -woman, 
Constable, Jubob, Juuy, Laeoeny, Seegeanty, 
-TKY, Session, Singles, Tally, Tithe, Treason, 
View, and names of plants, as petty Cotton, M ad- 
deb, Morel, Mugwoet, Mullein, Spoege, Whin: 
for which see these sbs. 

1848 Arnould Mar* Insur, irr v (186C) II. 829 Small 
chargeb occurung regiilaily m ibe usual course of Llie 
voyage.. aie called "petty aveiages 1865 [see Average 
2\ 1867 hMVTtr Scular's IVofd-bk^ Petty avoagCy 

bmaU cliaiges home partly by a ship, and paitly by a 
caigo, well as expenses of towing, &c i688 R. Holme 
Armoury in 292/1 A*Petty Boy, or a Shoemakers petty 


Cui I'cppru & Coll Barihol Anai 111 InUod. 127 The 
contained [iiaits] are the Biain, the *Petty.hiain, and the 

M. urow ci5$o Wyll 0/ Deiiyll (1825) Jhv, lo cuery of 
these ’*Pety houget men of law and Tearmers, a couple of 
Geidynges. 1834 J. Bowking VI///1 M07 * Persev&rame 
Jonas kept what is called the '•petty cash in the met chant’s 
counlinc house, that is, he was charged with the payment 
of all the small siimb for the oidinary expcnscb of the 
business. 1858 Simmonds Diet P^nde^ Petty Cashbooki 
a hook for entering small leccipts and pajmcnls, 1736 
AiMSWORiir, "Petty coy (herb), Gnafibalmm mums [app 

Rolls o/Pat It V 63/1 Your 
gi ete Customes and * petit Customer theie 1430 Itwi i88/r, 
xl li in lbcj|)ety Lustumc of J^ondon X48Z /hd VI. 200/2 
or out c petite Ctistuinc in ottic Poit of Jjondon. 1723 Land 
Cm, No 61S1/1 An Act .foi discontinuing Payment of the 
l*clty Poit Oustoins (at Jvdin burgh] L. Poxr l^oy, 

N, If^evt (Ilakl, Soc) 11 313 At clOLke 12, there was 
*'P\.tlietlaiic(’is or henbanes (as some wute them) North in 
tliu fniiiament, betokening a stonne, to follow witlnn 24 
lunires 1888 A 11 . Makkiiam in Gd IFord^ Feb 118/2 
These luminous patches occasionally seen with aurorae aie, 
I tliiiik, the same so rrequcnlly alluded to by the old iiavi- 


*631 in Cri ^ Times Chas / C1848) 11 . 102 Some forty 
olTicers more of the same court, as cmsitors, iilazers, petty 
bags, hanaper, &c. i63t Wecver Anc. Fun Mon 440 ' 
Clarke of the Petit Bagge 2648 C Walker Hist Mepend, 

1. 83 Mr Fury the Petty-bag Odice, besides 1000/ formerly 
given him 1654 Oataker Apol 45 A Gentleman, one 

of the Petti Bag, who pretended a Title x6sB Phillips s v , 
Clerks of the Petit ba^, three officers of Chancery who record 
the return of all inquisitions out of every Shire, all livei les 
granted m the Court of Wards, make all Patents of Customes, 
Gaugers. Controllers, etc , each recoid being put in a petit 
or little leathei bag , whence they had the d^enommation of 
Clerks of the Petit bag 1797 Monthly Mag 111 48 The 
specification of this bridge, as enrolled m the Petty bag 
office. x852 Dicklns Bleak Ho 1, Maces, or petty bags, or 
privy«purses all yawning 1896 Scaroill Bird 
Rec (ed. 2) liitiod. 14 By btat ii & 12 Vict , c 94, the Clerks 
of the Petty Bag were reduced to a single Clerk, and the 
office was finally abolished in 1889 

tPe tty ca'xion,pe’ttica‘non. Obs, Also 
6 petiohanon, 7 peticanon, 8 petit-oanon, A 
Minor Canon see Canon 2. 

XS30 Pat SCR. 253/2 Pety cannon, tdemre, 1546 Mem 
Ripon, (Surteob) III 15, ix Chauntries .the Incumbentes 
whet of be bounde to be presente in the Quere of the saide 
Cliurche at all the seivice and be named Petichanons 
1556 Chon, Gr A? (Camden) 71 Thei- went in to the 
pettycannons and fowte there i66t J Barnard Praelat 
Ch Eng 25 That the Vicars. Peticanons, singing men and 
boyes, with the rest be turnea into Schollers. De Foe's 
Tour Gt, Bnt, III 136 (Dne Dean, and seven Prebendaries 
besides Petit-canons, Singing men, and Choristers. 

t Pe'tty ca'ptam, pe:ttica’ptaiii. Obs, 
Also 5 pety-oapteyne, 0-7 petit-capteyn, etc. 
see Petty, I"etit, Captain. An officer below a 
captain; a lieutenant. Also formerly used to 
render various ancient titles, e. g. centurion. 

rx4ao Lydg Assembly 0/ Gods 63s As for petycapteyns 
many mo ther wase. Ibid 1093 Wlwle these pety capte3mes 


many mo ther wase. Ibid 1093 Whyle these pety capte3mes 
sustcyned thus the feelde. 1489 (^ton Fayieso/A iii. 
IX. 185 , 1 telle the that the pety captavne whiche is vndre 


Money upon Exchange for a Hill, &c. The former of these 
is *Potty Exchange, the latter Real X707 E. Ciiamiu r- 
laynk /V<?j. Si, hug, iir nr 384 Cninnnssioncis have tlie 
whole Charge and hl.'vnagcmcnt ofall lier Majesty's Customs, 
(the *PoUyfainis esLupted) in all the I"ojts in England. 
x6px IIorrANU Pimy 11 92 The ^pely Gladen or Sword- 
giasst' Ibid 99 III the lange of these bulbous and otuoii- 
loiilcd plains, suniu pUiLO ihc root of Cypeius, that is to 
say, of Gladiolus (/. i'ulie gladcn, Flags, 01 Sword-woU). 
1840 Spai Gaid, n, lu, I liavc a many siiuill 

jests, "petty Johns, ns 1 Liall 'liutn. X644-7 Ci i vi 1 and Char, 
Pond Ditutt , ulr Poems, etc. (1677) 104 It is .1 Maxim . 
That the only way to wm the Game is to playTctty Johns 
1679 V. Atsot> Aleltus Ingttuend, it. v. soi To call them 
[i e.Chust'siiistitutionsl tfieCiiLumsliintitUs, the Accidents, 
the minutes, the X’unctilios, and, if need lie, the Petty-Johns 
of Religion 17x7*^41 CiiAMUiKb Cycl, s.v. thdeiSi The 
"petty, or minor Oidurs, are four; vw. those of dooi keeper, 
exoi cist, reader, and acolytli... Those in petty oulers may 
mai t y v, ithoiit any dibpensation 17x4 M its Mant ey A dv, 
R hello. 62 Ihc J)aiiHl)ter of a poor pan Mei chant 
x8a5 Jamu son, PetUepaih s a white-iron mould for pastry. 
*905 ling Dial Diet, Suppl , Petty pan, a small, round, 
e.ii tlienwaii. pan in which mince pics and oilier tails are 
Ihiked *582 i’uuNi K Ileibttl 11 85, 1 liaue as yet heard no 
Fwiglish rmme of Ph.'ilntis, but for lak of a better name it 
may he called "peli panik, of the hkenes that it hath with the 
ryglit panic. *832 in 14//1 Rep, Illst, Ati^S, Comm, App 
III. 235 Aiie waisttutL of grcin taffiiic, wroght with '"pcttie- 
poiiit XB25 Jamu SON, PeiUe pointy a paiticular kind of 
sewing slKch *858 Simmonih Diet Trader '*’PeUy‘nce^ a 
name in Peru for the white seeds of Ckempodium qmnoa, 
*37» Rolis of Paili, II. 314/a Dc clioscun Hundred dts 
CSuinttius siir la Mtr sunt trove/ siir lagaicle do Mier pur 
EiuMiiys aliens ceitcins gent/ q'est aimelle "Petti-Wacclie. 
x8s8 Will 11 n Ihil, Rememb, aoa nfiould the Common- 
wealth lierHclf oppose Tluse coitiarailons .. tl would scaico 
ohtalne That pow'r winch could these ■•Petty-wcales re- 
bii nine *605 Camiii n Rem 7 A*pettie world within himselfe. 

f B, sK 1 . A little boy at school; a boy in a 
lower form ; a junior schoolboy. Obs, 

*589 Nasiil Atarlim Afonihs minde To Rdr. 7 Some of 
them.. weie the Potties and Punies of thatschoofe, whereof 
old Mai tin was the master. *600 Holland Petty 
IT7 There weie the schooica for pelies kept, of reading and 
writing Siatmllisl IFake/ietdGram Scli (1892)71 
ThU schole is not oidained for petties but for gramraauans 
*6x7 MiNsiii u Pueicr, A Petie in his crosse rowe . an ABC 
sclioller. tf 1670 IlACKBT Abp William (ita*) 37 Mr. 
Ijanib . . cninc by holding fast to Fortune s middle finger, 
from a school mru>ter that taught petties, to a Proctor^in 
Christian Com ts. x8ss Twackeray Nmeomes iv, A junior 
ensign lieingno more lamihar with the Commanaer-in^Caiet 
at the Horse Guards., than the newly-breeched mfantui the 
Petties with a senior boy in a tailcd-coat, , r 

fig, *6*3 Jackson Creed ir xiy. § 8 The School of 
dirist, in which all in this life arc bi^ /parvuli , petties or 
children, *6x9 W. Sclatek Bxp, x These, (1830) a6 Euen 
of such petties amongst vs, Papists haue taken notice so 
farre, as oy them to make our Church odious* 

2 . A privy or latrine : * (LITTLE di. 13 )* 

Widely prevalent in familiar use. 

Petty-auga, -auger, corrupt ff. Pieagua. 
PettyBasr.petty-Sa^. [See 

quot. 1058.1 Aa office formerly belonging to the 
Common law jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
for suits for tind againstsollcitors and officers of that 
court, and for process and proceedings by extents 
on statutes, recognizances, scire f anas y to repeal 
letters patent, etc. : sec also Clebk 6 c. I 

voL. vn* 


the captayne piincypaU may not godely doo this *526 
'I iNDAZ c Alatt xxvii. 54 When the pety Captayne. .sawe 
the erth quake. 1548 Pievy Council Acts (1890) II 160 
livery captain to give yearely yS eveiy petit captem ajjA 
1583 Golding Cmsar 11565) 30 The old ueaten soldiors, and 
the peticapteynes \centurioMs\ and those that had the 
charge of the men of armes, were lore troubled *586 J 
Hooklk Hist, Ircl in Hohnshed II. 95/1 Holland, petit 
Captaine to the earle of Salisbury. 1633 T Staitord Pac, 
Iltb 1. 1 xa Two shillings by the day foi a petty Captaine. 
Pettycoite, -cote, obs forms of Petticoat 
t P©tty-fl'cCiaii. Obs, mnee^wd [f Petty a, 
+ \j, j/id-es faith + -ian ] One ^ of little faith ’. 

1647 T’kapp Comm Alatt, vm 26 0 ye 0/ little faith. Ye 
petty fidians ; He calleth them not nullifidians. Ibid xiv, 
31 Thou petty-fidian, small-faith • Christ chides Petei, and 
yet helps him 

1 3 ?© tty gO’d, pd’ttigod. Obs, Also (5 petit 
God, petigod, petti-god, etc. [f Petty a, + 
God.] a minor or inferior deity, a demigod. 
So t Pe ttygo'ddess. 

158* J Beil Iladdonls Answ, Osor 508 Renouncinjg the 
necessary heipcs of pettygodds and pettygoddesses, inter- 
cession IS made here onely vnto Christ 1585 Fctiierstonl 
ti Calvin on Acts viii 13 This man, whom the Samaiitnns 
counted a petit God. x6oo J. Pory tr. Lea’s Africa 1 39 
They honour those doctours and priests,, os if they were 
pelie-gods. *6x0 Bp. Hall Apol Brcnmisis The 
niaiestie of Romish petti-gods was long agone, with Mithra 
and Serapis, exposed to the laugiiter of the vulgar a *716 
BrACKAiL Wks, (1723) I. 504 Putting up Players to the 
Saints depaited, as to a sort of petty Gods m Heaven. 
Petty-oager, corruption of Piragua, 

Petty officer. [Petty a, 3.] 

1 . gemrally, A minoi or infeiior officer 
1577-87 hloLWSiwoChron, 1 53/2 Petie officers to oversee 
and overiule the people. *^ Barret Theor Warres iii. 
11 45 'iheie be inaiw petie officers vsed amongst vs. 1603 
SiiKKS, Afeas for At, 11 u X12 
2 spec. All officer m the navy conesponding in 
lank to a non-commissioned officer in the army. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. xdt I need not 
describe to you the situation of a petit officer *768 J 
Byron Harr Patagonia (ed a) 28 It was very haid upon 
ua petty officers. *840 R, H Dana Bef M^t xx 60 He 
had been a petty officer on board the British frigate Dublin 
X887 Smyth SmloPs Word-bk,^ Petfy oftcei, a divisional 
seaman of the first class, tanking with a sergeant or corporal 
Petuls, obs. Sc. form of Piteous. 

Petulacene : see Pettilashery. 

PetTllanoe (pe tiiSllans), [a F pHulance (1529 
in Hatz.-Darra.), ad. petulantia see next and 
-ance. (In sense 2, influenced "by petted^ petitshy 
etc.)] The fact or quality of being petulant. 

1 Wanton, pert, or insolent behaviour or speech ; 
self-assertiveness ; wantonness, imnaodcsty ; sauci- 
ness, insolence ; rudeness. Now ra 7 -e or Obs, 

1810 B. JoNSON Alasqm Oberon. 159 Satyrs, leave your 
petulance, And go frisk about and dance. *656 Stanley 
Hist, Philos, VI. (1701) 243/1 Behave not your self towards 
Greece TyranmeaUy or Loosely, for one argues Petulance, 
the other Temerity 17*8 Young Love Fam 11. 105 But time 
his fervent petulance may cool ; For tho he is a wit, he is 
no fool X79* Boswell Johnson an. 1738 (t8i 6) I 94 The 
Petulance with which obscure Scribblers treat m^en of the 
ni ost respectable character and situation 1816 J, Gilchrist 
Phtlos iiym, 198 To repel the petulance of hollow upstart 
pretension *8x8 Scorr Hrt Midi x, With the petulance 
of youth she pursued her triumph over her piudeut elder 
sister- 

b, A petulant or saucy expression. 


1741 in Richaidsons Pamela (ed 2) T. Intiod a6 Naughty 
contains, in one single significant petulance, twenty thousand 
inexpressible delicacies! X85X Carlyle 11 111. (1872) 
112 At times too he could crackle with his dexteious petu- 
lances, making the air all like needles round you. 

2 Peevish or pettish impatience oi opposition 
or restraint ; peevishness, petlishness. 

1784 CowpER Task 1. 456 The spleen is seldom felt wheie 
Flora reigns, The low’ring eye, the petulance, the fiown, 
x6zo W. Irving Sk Bk I 102 The same weaknes'; of mind 
that indulges absurd expectations, produces petulance in 
disappointment 1848 W H. Kelly tr P, Blands Hist 
Ten y, 1 . 251 Chailes X.'s appearance was tianquil, but 
the sight of a bit of tncoloured ribbon, or a slight neglect 
of etiquette, was enough to excite his petulance, x8y6 J. 
Saunders Lion in Path iv, Her face wore something of 
a disappointed child’s wistfulnesb and petulance. 
Petulancy (pe tn^Iansi) [ad L. petuidniia, 
n of quality f. peiulant-em Peiolant . see -ANor ] 
+ 1 . ** Petulance i Obs, 

*559 W Cunningham Cosmogr Clause 38 So fohshe 
(whether it smong of petulancye, or ignoraunce, I knowe 
not) as to affirme the Heauens to be fiat 1598 Mckls 
Pallad Tamia 275 b, Lasciuiousnesse and petulancie m 
poetrie mixt with profitable and pleasing matters is very 
pestilent 1604 R Cawdrcy Table AlpA , Petulancie, 
wantonnes, saucines *646 J Hall Horx Vac 152 Fade 
and petulancy are inseparable companions of victoiy 1673 
Lady's Call iL 11. § 14 God will not make acts of lepeal 
to ‘uittsfie the petulancy of a few maslerless women x7xa 
STCLLDipect No. 528 f I A certam lascivious Manner which 
all our^oung Gentlemen use in Publick, and examine our 
Eyes with a Petulancy in their own, which is a downriqlit 
Afiront to Modesty. *748 CiiESTcnir. Lett, (1774) 1 350 U he 
frequentation of Courts checks this petulancy of manners. 
2 . «Petdlanob 2. rau 

X7X2 Steele Spect No 370 p i The Petulancy of a peevish 
old Fellow, who loves ana hates he knows not why, ij» very 
excellently performed by Mr William Penketliman 1884 
Tennyson Bechet r lu, Thou goest beyond thyself in 
petulancy 1 

Petulant (peTiaJ^lant), a, (sb ) Also 7-8 erron, 
petulent. [a, petulant (1350 in Halz.-Darm.), 
ad, peiuldnUeviy pr. pple. of ^petuidre, dim. of 
jfetdre lo aim at, seek, ^^Llasl ‘ to aim at or assail 
in jesl In sense 3, wliich is not found in L, or 
Fr., aj)p. influenced by peliedy peittsh,} 

1 . Forward or immodest in speech or behaviour ; 
wanton, lascivious Now ran, 

1599 Marston Sco, Villame iii xi, Deride me not, though 

I seemc petulant To fall into tliy chops. 0:16x5 1 «lctciilh 
& MAsa Latos Candy ii, 1, 1 have been both mus'd and 
train’d up to Her petulant humours, and been glad to bear 
them 1683TRYON Way to Ifealth^yg Corrupted, amongst 
Lascivious and Petulent Men and Women, through various 
soits of Vneleannesses, which are against God's Law 1783 
NkiLES Aidiq Chr Ch 11 20 Amongst the lively, petulant, 
and licentious inhabitants of Alexandria. *850 G. MERCDiTii 
R Feveiel III, v 128 Ihe air of petulant gallantry. 

2 . Pelt, saucy, insolent, xtidc. Now rare, 

1605 B. Tonson Volpone iir, u, Look, see, these petulant 

things, How they have done this 1 c x6xx Chapman 
IlicM XIX 27 The petulent swarm Of files, 1850 Bulwer 
Anihropomei 256 A kind of Back biting mockery, pro- 
ceeding from mans petulant wit and invention. 1693 
Dryden Disc Ong, <5* Progr, Saiiie Ess. (Ker) II, 23 The 
petulant sciibblers of this age 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Pro- 
posals, etc, 724 Mr. Theobald is treated in so unhandsome, 
foolish, and petulant, a Manner, thro the Dunciad. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng vn II 57s He is .as fair a mark as 
factious animosity and petulant wit could desire. 

3 . Displaying peevish or pettish impatience and 
iiritation, especially on slight occasion. 

lyss Johnson, Peevish, petulant, waspish, easily offended 
178a Miss Burney Cectha v hi, He was grown so ill- 
humoured and petulant 1830 DTsraeu Chas /, III. v 72 
Laud was petulant, passionate, and impatient of contradic- 
tion. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, AT aimers Wks (BohnJ 

II 46 The Englishman ts very petulant and precise about 
his accommodation at inns, and on the road. 1874 Green 
Shoii Hist viii. §2. 470 The address was met by a petulant 
scolding from James. x888 Hums Mme Midas i iii, With 
a petulant gesture site hurled the rose out of the window. 

B. sh A petulant peison (esp. in sense A 3). 
x68a Shadwcll Lru/c Witches i Wks. 1720 III 225 Come, 
good petulant, Mi. Chop logick, pack up your few books. , 
And leave my house; X755 Atan No a. 4 Can satue be too 
sharp for such petulantsV X893 T, M Healy m Wesim, 
Caz 2 Nov. 2/z Hostile journalists pursued Mr. Parnell 
at the outset of his Parliamentary caieer ns a boie, a 
blunderer, and a petulant. 

Petulantly, adv [f. piec. -f -ly 2.] In a 
petulant mannei, insolently, wantonly; pertly; 
with peevish 01 pettish impatience 
16x0 Healey Si Aug, Ctiie of God 1, i (1620)2 Those., 
most petulantly insulting ouer Christs seruants 17x7 
Parnell Homer's Bait acTmn il Poems (1722) 88 Myno^'ey 
Wreaths they petulantly spoil, And rob my chrysial I.amps of 
feeding Oil 1838 Emerson Mtsc, Papers, Milton Wks, 
(Bohn) III 300 Johnson petulantly taunts Milton with 
‘great promise and small performance’ 1881 W, Collins 
Bl. Role 11 , 1 am. sorry I spoke so petulantly and so unfairly. 

+ Petu'lcous, ct- Obs, rare, [f L, pelulcits 
hutting, wanton, fnsJcy (f. petire to aim at, assail, 
etc. ; cf. htulcus gaping, f. htdre to gape) + -ous.] 
Butting; wantonly aggiessive. 

x68x Cane Fiat Lux 111. § 13 (1665) 151 The Pape . 
whistles him and his fellow petulcous rams m ordei by 
charitable admonition 

So tPetu'lolty, offensive forwardness or temerity. 
x6a8 X, Morton Lei to Bp Hall in H.'s Wks 1837 IX 
408. 1 do, therefore, much blame the petulcity of whatsoever 
author, that should da{;e to impute a Popish affection to him. 
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liPetUM. pe*tun) Ohs» Foims* 6-8 

petum, 7 pitum, 7- petun. [a_^F, pctun 
i6thc. also a Gnaram (nasalized y, 

nearly « F. ««)•] ^ American name 

of tobacco, formerly partially in English nse. 

fifeAy-gtt tr CaMvoiiy ii»xxa (Hald ^c) 147 

The^otlisayBr. fumigates it with a herb which they call 

Bitfm,] 1577 Framptow ”• 4 * 5 ’ 

giuen It the nanie,i’c/»w<, whiche is in deede 
name of the Hearbe, as they whiche haue ^at 

Countrey can tefL 1600^14 AVrufi Meiainorphosis (N), 
Petua Paten] . Tobacco cald, most soycraigne 

herbe approved, And nowe of every gallant greatly loved 
1616 SuRFi. & Mahkh Country 2x9 lo make 

tiiall of this hearbe, caused the wound of a dogge to be 
rubbed with sublimate, and then presently after to he 
applied the juice of Petitm, together with the suhstatice and 
al/ i&o J. Taylor fWater P ) IVks, (1630) IN ), Whereas 
, the heath (alias weed) ycleped tobacco, Cali^J trinidado, 
abas, petun, alias, necocianum, a long time bath been in 
continuall use and motion 1763 tr. Charl^oix Acc, Voy. 
Canada 239 (Stanf ) A sort of Petun, or wild tobacco, grows 
everywhere in this coantryi [1874 BuRtON m Captivity H 
Stade (Hakl, Soc ) Introd, 63 In the Brazilian tongue the 
terminal -y was pronounced mostly like the Greek ypsilon 
and the Blench U Thus, Pity, tobacco, was phonetically 
written Betum and Pitun 1893 Syd Soc, Lex s. v , When 
they [the Carlbsl smoked it, they called it tabaco,and when 
they snuffed It, petun.} , ^ 

Petu’iiele rare^ [a. ^,^dioncU (1555 m Plalz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. peciwtcul-us^ dim, of pecten a scal- 
lop ] A small scallop-shell. 

1854 Baduam Hahetti 4a The best nidus for all kinds of 
coqoillages, oysters, scallops, the petuncles (whence we 
derive our purples). 

Fetime (pilw^n), v, [a. F. peiune-r (ipia m 
Hatz.-Darm.) to smoke tobacco, f. petmi : see 
Pbtun.J trans To spiay (tobacco) with a liquid 
intended to produce flavour or aroma, 
zoos m Webster Suppi 

fetunia (pi'tisii ma). Bot, [mod L. (Jussieu 
1789), f. Pbtdn: so called from its close botanical 
affinity to the tobacco plant,] 

1 , A genus of ornamental herbaceous plants 
(N.O. Sola7tace» or AiropacesR) nearly allied to 
tobacco, natives of South America; they bear 
white, violet or purple, and vanegated iiinnel- 
shaped flowers. Also, a plant or flower of this 

•&alCarUPsBoU Maz Lll 2552 PeUmia-Nyciagimflora^ 
Large-flowered Petunia, Pound by Commerson on the 
shores of Rio de Plata. 1846 Lindlly Vtg, Kingd 621 
Solanaceae .Genera ,11. Petunia 1861 Whyte Mclvii L i. 
Good for NothmgW 169 A splendid confusion of veibena, 
petunia, anemone, and calceolaria spangled with spots of 
gold. i88» Garden 25 Mar 202/3 The Petunia, although 
a perennial, may also be successfully grown as an annual. 

2 . The dark violet orpnqDle colour of the petunia 
Also atlnh, 

1891 Daily News 19 Jan 3/1 Woollen materials in dark 
tones of red, russet, violet, pansy, dahlia, petunia, &c 1892 
I bid, 18 June 3/3 The yoke was of petunia velvet with a 
deep frill of lace. xBjM Wesim Gas 26 June 8/2 The 
Duchess wore a very rich costume of petunia and black, 
IjPetiuitsd (ivtumtse, pzta^'ntse). Also 8-9 
petnnse, petuutze, 9 pehtuutse. [Chinese 
(Mandarin) pat~iun~tz9i i,pat (dial. ^«f) white, 
iun a mound, stone + •tz9i ^ foxmatiye ending. Also 
in F. pitumi'X A white earth, prepared in China 
by pulverizing and levigating a partially decom- 
posed gianile, piobably a mixture of kaolin with 
quaitz and felspar; used in combination with 
kaolin in the manufactuie of Chinese porcelain. 
The name has also been applied to similar eaiths 
prepared in other countries. Also aitnb, 

1737-41 Chambers Cfcl s. v. Porcelatfh Theie are two 
kindsof earths .used in the composition of poicelajn..the 
second, called petunse, is a plain white, Init exceedingly 
fine, and soft to the touch itid , For the finer porce)a{n*>, 
they use equal quantities, four parts of kaulin to six of 

K nse for moderate ones ; and never less tlian one of 
m to three of petunse, for the coaisest 1764 Crokch 
Diet Arts ^ Sc, sv China^lPare, The pieparation of 
petunse is by pounding the stone iilJ it be reduced too veiy 
line powder. 1794 Sullivan Vtm Nat, L xxix. 440 Felt 
spar, or petnntze, is generally opaque. x&68 Dana Mtn, 
(ed s) 475 The petuntze fpeh-tun.ts/) of the Chinese is a 
quartzose feldspathic rock, consisting largely of quaru, 
J* )• Young Ceram, AH 33 The manufactuie of hard 
poicelam was bejjun at Sbvies in 1769, the quairies of 
St. Yrieix supplying both the kaolin and neluntse. 1883 
Dmm Guide PPpre Porcelain Wks, 14 Petuntse is the 
decomposed granite lock found m Cornwall Composed of 
quartz, felspar partially decomposed, and a talcose material, 
Petuous, potwys, obs foxms of Piteous 
Petwood (pe Ltvud) [Corruption of Burmese 
na,me hpet-wun or pet-ivoon (Watt Bid, Econ, 
Bred Jnd 18S9).] A large timber tiee, Benrya 
Amvionilla or mollis^ N, 0 . TiHacesSf found in 
Burma, Southern India, Ceylon, the Philippmes; 
also its timber, called also T^incofnalee wood 
iB66 Treas, Bat , Petwood, Btrrya molhs [1902 J. R. 
Gamble Man, Ind mTvnbers (ed a) 107 The Tnncomali 
Wood PetwOn, Bum ; Haimilliia, halmilla, Ciiigli, 
(whence the specific name) ] 

Fety, Fetyte, obs. forms of Petty, Petit, 
Fetycioiui, -eyon, obs. forms of Petition. 
Fetygre, -grewe, -gm, obs. ff. Pediobeb. 
Fetygree, butcher’s broom ; see Pbiticibbb, 


+ Pety peraauttt.petjrperny. Ois. Usually 
in pi torms (pi ) : S pety(peti) pemB(u)iito8, 
perneis, perneux, perneys, pernollys, pernys. 
[Dcnvation of second element uncertain: perh. 
permnt = pr&nanty pr. pple. of prendre to take.] 
A kind of pastry, app. akin to pain //^(Pain sh 2). 
The n b.ns often been printed as u (z>) by editors, etc. 
c 1390 Form (1780) 89 The Pety Pernaunt [prtufed 

-uaunt]. Take male Marow powdour of Gyngur,, . dans 
itiynced, raisons of corance,.,& loke pat pou make py past 
with golkes of Ayren, & J?at no water come and 

fourrae py coffyn, and make up |>y past ^1430 Two 
Cookery bks 30 Pety Permllys .Take marow of bonys, to 
or .iij gobettys, & cowche in pQ cofynn , Pan take pouder 
Gyngere. Sugi e, Roysonys of coraunce, & caste a-boue [rtc J 
laid, 51 Pety Pernauntes. Ibid 58, 59 (Bills of ^e) Pety 
perneux cMSo Ibid, y 4 Auter peit femantes ^keaiid 
make thi Coffyns as hit is a*for said [etc] c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk Nurture 499 Kut of pQ toppe of a payne puff . Also pety 
perneys be fayie and dene Ibid, 748 Pety perneis may 
not be exiled 13x3 Bk, Keruynge m Babees Bk, vjx Geliy, 
creme of almondcs, . . petypernys, quynces bake 
Petzite (pe tsait). Mm, [Named 1845 by 
W Plaiclmger, after W. Petz, a chemist, ^ who 
analysed it, see -iteI 2.] Tellunde of silver, 
containing a variable amount of gold 
Z849 J, Nicol Mm, 477 The pctzite of Haldinger is the 
same species, i8d8 Dana Mm, 51 Petzile, . Diffeis from 
hessite in gold replacing much of the silver* . .Color between 
steel-gray and iron-black, sometimes with pavonine tarnish 

Peucedaneous (piL?sftl^‘ nzss), a, Bot, [f. 
mod.L. Feucedaneee, i* jPettcedamm, a. Gi* ttsum- 
davov the herb hog’s fennel (f. ircu/n? pine + ^davov 
eatable, food): see -EOUS.] 33 elonging lo the 
BeueedaiieiBy a suborder of UinbelltfetKy having 
the genus Peucedanttm for type, 

1858 in JVf AVNE Expos, Lex, 1866-77 Watis Bid, CJuw, 
IV. 386 Umbelliferous plants of the peucedaneous tribe, 

Pencedauixi (pK«se*clanin). Clwn^ [f. Pence- 
dan-um (see prec.) + -IN ^.] A neutral substance 
(C^aHiaOs) contained in the root of maslerworl, 
Feucedanum {Imperaionc^ Osiruihium, and other 
umbelliferous plants ; also called imperaionn, 

1840 Penny Cycl XVI I L 51/1 Peitcedamny a peculiar 
principle obtained fiom the peucedanwn ojj/ianahy or sea 
*iulphur«wort ..The name of peucedanin was given by 
Schlatter 1866-77 Wat rs Diet Cliem. IV 386 Peucedanin 
crystallises m light, transpaient, colourless, shining pusms. 

Peuoyl (pi2^ sil). Chem, [f Gr. Treii/itq pine + 
-YL ] An 01 ly hydrocarbon obtained from turpen- 
line-oil : also called teiehUne, 

1837 Miller EJem, Chem 111 . 442 The Kquid hydro- 
chlorale has been termed hydrochloraic of pcucyl. *866-77 
Watts Did, Clum, IV. 387 Peucyly syii. with Tetebtiene, 

Femah, FeiHe, obs. ff, I^ebvisit, Pule. 
((Peidvaiij-venCpifIvaii). Arclmd, 
ven (1837 m Emault, 1876 in Comp! Bid, Acad,), 
penlven or peulvan (1879 Acad), a. 

Vic^SjGti pcMvan (Le Pelletier 1752), dial. Quiberon 
palwm (Ernault), f. peill slake, pillar (—Welsh 
pawlyl,, pains) Jr van, mutate of man appearance, 
figure, statue (Le Pelletier, Legonidec, etc ), or 
*iven, mutate of men stone, or ? merely foimative 
suffiK (Loth, Emault) ] Aai upright long stone, 
an undressed stone pillar of pichistonc age; 
properly applied lo those existing in Brittany. 

*851 Sir r. PALGRAVC Norm, ^ Eng I. 469 WJien will 
Druidical aichscologists bo convinced that menzhir and pcul- 
ven, cromlech and kisivaen tell us nothing? *859 Jephson 
Brittany xi. 182 It would puz/le many an engineer of the 
pte&ent day to,, balance a peulvan or rocking-stone. 1889 
Jml Anthiop Inst XIX 73 An* inclined dolmen', and 
four peiilvens, or small iipiighi stones, i m 45 to 3 m. high, 
Feun, pe-ime, obs. forms of Peon, 

FQur(e, obs. forms of Poor, Puke. 
Peutingerian (pi/rtindglo-nan), a, [f, proper 
name Peuitnger (poi tiqer) -f -tan.] Of or belong- 
ing to Peutinger : in Pettiingertan table, a map on 
parchment of the military roads of the ancient 
Roman empiie, supposed to be a copy ojf one con- 
structed about A D. 226 

This was found in the isth c. in a library at Speyer, and 
rame into the possesion of Konrad Peunngcr of Aug&lnirq 
(1465-1547), in whose family it remained till 1714; it L now 
in the Imperial library at Vienna. 

1796 Morse Amer Geog I 23 An ancient set of maps, 
called the Peutmgenan Table or m.'m found by Conr.ul 
Ccltes, and purchased by Conrad Peutinger a burgomaster 
of Au^hurg, from whom it derives its name] 1B34 Hneyd, 
Brii, (ed 7) X, 391/2 The Pcutingenan Talle, forms a 
map of the world, constructed on tne most singular prin- 
ciples Ibid , The Peulingeruin Table serves as a specimen 
of what were^ called litneia Picta, the 'painted roads ’of 
the ancients, intended fur the dearer direction of the march 
of their armies 

Feutral, -11, variants of PeiteeIj Obs, 
tFevera'de. Obs, Cookery, Also 4-5 -arete ; 
4 pevorat, pevrate . [app. f, ONB'. pewre pepper 
+ -APE.] A sauce of which pepper was an im- 
portant ingredient : cf. Poivbadb, 
c 1390 Form ofCury in Warner Aniiq Culm, 25 Pevorat 
for veel and venyson. 14 Auc Codtery ibid. 64 Pevrate 
sause. Ibid, 79 Boor in peverarde, or braune in peverarde. 
^1430 Two Cookery bks it Brawn en Peuerade. cttispdbid, 
y^rawne in peu[er]ar(l 
Fevett, obs. form of PivoY. 


Pew Fojms: 4 puwe, 5 pywe, 

peawe, 5-7 pewe, 5-9 puc, 7 pi0w(e, 6^ pew. 
[Late NiE, pnwe, pywe, peive, app. 01 ig. identical 
m form with OF. puye, piiie, poyc fern., parapet, 
balustrade, balcony— L. podia, pi. of podium 
elevated place, height, also, balcony, parapet, 
balcony in the Roman theaticwhcie the emperor 
sat, a. Gr. uoStov base, pedestal, dim. of iroiJy, 
iro5- foot The Lat. smg. podium gave 
poi, puz, potty pen height, hill, mount, hillock, 
mole-hill, mod F. puy hill, mount. But there aic 
gaps alike in the form-history and sense-hibtory 
of the word : see Note below.] 

+ 1. A raised standing-place, stall, or desk in a 
church, to enable a preacher, remlcr, 01 other offi- 
ciant to be seen and heard by the congregation ; 
often with defining word, as //irV/wAyr/tw, a pulpit, 
piayer ot piaymg pewy leading or tcade/s pew, 
the desk at which the service is read, a leclem, 
shrtvmgpew,vtcoxiiQ^hiocidi scat, z,pe%v for penance, 
etc. Obs, 

(}uot. 1470-85 is obscure; it liaxheen suggested lomean 
acbantiy ebapek 

[X470-85 Malory Arthur xiv. 111 644 Ho fomic a preest 
redyat tuc aulter, And on the ryghi s>de lie s*iwc a newc 
closyd with yi on 1 1479 Btiry II "ah (C.imdeti) 50 My iMjdy 
to be beryed in the panUic therclic of Isustun Ik, n»r Inc 
chaunscll dore by syde the iiue. 1487-8 Fee, St, Mary at 
II lU 130 I tern, for naylks fur pa schr}^} tm puuvj*^ oh xs*9 
More Dyalooe u Wkv 127 Vpon y» vmdaje .ni high iuas.se 
time for fumllingc of hys penanccj vn was ihc pure simlc 
set m a pew, that y® peple might wondtr im him iml byre 
[sic] what he sayd, 1548 Ututc/iw. Acc St, Michad^ 
Co>nhdl in Hcaki, IlisU Pnvs I. 43 Payd to ihc losncr 
for takyngc iluwnc the Sliryuync pew. 1550 Hai i. hng, 
I olancs II. 31 b, To 1 lyc stones of great wayghtc vpoii the 
loufc heames of the temple lyght oiur h>s pra^engv pewc, 
and to icte ihtm fall vpon hym to hys vuer dvsiriu- 
cyon 1568 C/iurchw Acc, ,St, Peter, Che/e tn Ikales 18 
Paid for 11 malts for the pewe wherein Parson s.iithc 
the service. 1640 Fui 1 1 r yosepEs t oat, f hrtUutHg,yim 
170 Passe from the Font to the Minsters Put*. Z640 
IlAfveix Synagogue xn, I doubt their prc.iclitng is not atwatt.s 
true, Whose way to th’ Pulpit's not the re.'wling Puc. 1641-* 
1848 (see RbADiNC vblsb, 10 hj, 1646 Itp. Ma\w i li. Buid 
Issack in Phetttx (1708) IL 264 Two alwaj's s(H.ak, the first 
from the Reader’s Desk or Pew, the other in some other 
place distant from him. i66a Bk Com, Ptayer, C oMmina, 
tion, The Priest shall, in the Kcading-Pcw or Pulpit, siy : 
[1549-1604 shall go into thepulint and say thusT. *69x1 
Burnef Saturn Pistt, Art, in Ilealvs litst, Piws I, p; 
Have jou in your said Chuuh or Ghapiwl *i ronvytmnt 
seat or Pew for your minister to read Divine .Servi* c iii ? 

2, A place (often cutlosccl), usually raised on 
a footpace, Stcatcd foi and appropriated lu certain of 
the woishippers, e.g. (in early use) for woineii oiiUr, 
for a great personage (^patron^s, royal, /ords, 
Sfjuifdsptw) orfoi a family (/iwttly pe7v) ; in the 
latter case often a quadrangular enclosure or coin- 
parlment containing a number of seals. 

X393 Lakou P pi C. ml 144 Aiwm^ w>ues and w.Rteays 
icham ywoned sittc Vparroked in piiwi's, 1427 8 Bet, St, 
Mary at Mitt 67 For uru \ i« pa\ > iigc h. tncvyii.;r tif |it wts 
in the chen lie 1433 U V// II *m tt yntf/ngha/u { I MiiiibctlO, 
hi volo quod in inuroad scdilc votalum atiglice /ittv 
ditte Kalcrme fiat scripturastuIpiaiiiAUrhaico cx (iptKiMlo 
sepuUuram meam. «x46oJ Rtssui /*% 

I’lynte or prelate or unj oper [iolcst.ttc, or hr crittir tn to 

E C eburebe, Iw n etiy nr lair, iicr^ cue ail ]>>«gc for Iik pei^c 
at It be made protiarate, httpc rosshyn, carpet, Jt, curo jn, 
edes & Imkc, forgete not that. 1479 8x A'a. St, Maty at 
liiU 100 Fur the makynge of a nywe p> wc i 494'*5 IbhU 
215 For mt-ikyni; of the jicwts fur the (xnt; fiepul), andj |icw 
at the Nortiie durre, and q U iiUiC'*, ami the p* in Sent 
stevrii Cba{>clk 14^-7 Ibid 225, xtj fo»jl of Vndc, cimyii, 
to kn>cl on In the pews. letx I* ah^ah It ttl in Chum, Prtf. 
3 , 1 wilt that my Corps l« buried .iiwtiu iiu iHiwx and the 
highe awter wUn the qwere of the {xiri she ihurLlie of 
AUunlowcn of llieyilon ().irdon. 15x7-18 in Sw.ii>iie 
ihunhw. Ate, S9 !*'«*■ ikjhjs th>N yvre xjr, vd, X 5*9 
Wklsi^v in Kills Otig Lett, Ser t, 11 iii(*ij>ug this dayowt 
of my pue to scy mtisse, 5 our lettres , w er dcl> ucr\ d vnto me. 
1540 LudiatifCkmchw , . \ u (Canuh ii)o Ffia who h''iK we the 
seide tiaylifes have awardede that the seuic Hithanle Lang- 
forde shalle content .and ]xi>r to the C'himhc WAide>nH.. 
tilt some of \is, siijrf. 1572 ttis A- A' C, iSuriecs) 
I. 369 My bod>e to lie buried wU»in the jmiisJic clmrt he of 
thorneton in the slrctt in the 1 1 rs)d or fiew wheiin I % ■« to 
situ x6a$ B\tuN Apphth Wks, 1879 1 . libit Sir Thomas 
More, did use, at mass, to sit in the clianctl; and tii^ kidy 
m a pew. And liecause the pew stuml out rf sisht* hl% 
gentleman-usher came to the lad^ *s pew, amt iktid’ Madam, 
my lord is gone*. 1637 Polkhsigios AUare Chr, iv 48 
The prophanenesse tlwi is, and may lie. uHiunitted in close, 
exalted Pottcs, 1644 Kv i l\n Ihatyts Mar ,T be rest of ihu 
congrcgaiion on formes and low sto*de4, lait none in i ewes 
as in our Churches, to their greate disgrace. <663*4 P* 
Diary 28 Fell , St. Pauli. The Bisb^vpof London.. sat there 
in a pew made a* puttHwe for him by the pulpltt. 421696 
Aubrey Lii'es iiSqSi 1 . 973 Under the ptewes ledme bogg- 
sties) of the north side of the middle aide. X766 Bi-Actuirtm« 
Comm, 11 . xxviit 420 Pews m the chur<^. .may descewi by 
custom immvmanal (without any ccclesiaMkmi ctmeurrem^ 
from the ancestor to the heir, 1844 F, t, PACar kUlf Bteuy, 
91 T Asking your consent to the removal of your pew.and the 
substitution of an open Mtting in Its place* **45 
Churches vii. 74 A man has no riant, beounw be m rkh,- . 
to perch his coeonet on tbe top of n» canopied poe. /«#/♦ 
XIV 143 The close-hearted worsbipper w a camofM 
with lahies and a fire-pla^ hchiiha Lrtmaoo ctirtaitM. x8o6 
TaouofB Esi, i. The wai ooee wore seen w 
tbe old {kmity pew at cborcb. ipH H. LmuMAua m 
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J^cc Si^ Mary at H till. Introd. Note 22 As eailyas 1496 
it was cubtomaiy foi certain paiisbioners to have pews 
allocated to them Diere were special pews for the poor 
people, pews for men, and for women 
fis 1653 Milton Htr€ltng& 8s His Sheep oft-times sit 
the while to as little purpose of benefiting as the Sheep in 
thir Fues at Smlthfield. 

b. Now commonly applied to the fixed benches 
with backs, each sealing a number of worshippers 
(usually four to six or eight), with which the aiea 
of a chinch or chapel is now usually filled, except 
for the passages affoiding access to these seats. 

In most chuichcs these have now superseded the earlier 
‘family pew' (see 2), but in the earlier quotations it is often 
uncertain which are meant 

P&vi^ as the place of a layman or member of the con- 
giegalion, is often opposed to cf c 

2631 WiPVER Anc Pun Mon* 573 Dead bodies of the 
Noljilitie whose funerall trophies are wasted with deuounng 
time and. .seates ot Pewes for the Townesmen, mode ouer 
their honorable remaines. 1654 Whitlock Zoototma 139 
You may lake away the Pewes, wheie all are Pulpitarians 
Z665-9 IlovLis OcccLS* Rejl itu vi (2848) zsg As if all that 
belongs to Ministers, and tlieir Flocks, could be perform’d 
in the Pulpit, and the Pew, 1691 Wecstls 1 5 The Neigh- 
boiing Wives already slight me too, Justle to the Wall, and 
take the Upper Pew. 1706-7 Farquiimi ilmwor* ii 11, 
The Verger Inducts me into the best Pue in the Church* 
s868 Dickens io MtssDiclens 18 Jan., It was very odd 
to see the pews crammed full of people 

c trails/ The people who occupy the pews, 
the woishipiDcrs or congregation ; the hearers as 
opposed to the preacliei. 

188s J, Parker AfosU Ltfa L 74 ITow can we preach to 
a people unprepared to hear ?— A prepared pulpit should be 
balanced by a prepared pew 1901 LonUmp* Rev* Mar. 323 
As IS the pew, so is the pulpit. 

1 8 A laised scat or bench, for persons sitting m 
an ofticial capacity, as judges, lawyers, etc , a 
rostrum used by public speakers or by academic 
disputants, etc. ; an elevated station, ‘ stump or 
stand for persons doing business in an exchange 
or public place ; a * box ' in a theatre. Obs* exc. as 
transf. from 2 . 

1^58 PiiAER ASnetdvu Tj, This was both minster, court 
and hall, Here sLoode theyr ofTiyng pewes, and many a 
slaughter downe did fall [Virgil vji. 175 Hoc illis curia 
templinn. Ha? saens sedes epuhii] c 1600 Ttmon ii. iv, Fi om 
whence doc yee hale him ? from the pewes of most wicked 
ludges *600 Hoi land Ltvy m Ixiv 13a Duilhus then , 
caused the Consuls to be called into their ewne pucs and 
scales. 1629 Wadsworth Filgr, m 15 Sue other of their 
companions disputing three against thiee m two pewes one 
ouei thwart the otlier. 1644 Ilvi i yn JDiaiy 3 Feb , One side 
is full of pewes for the CIcarkes of the Advocates, who swarme 
hcie [the Palais, Pans] (as ours at Westminster), « 1661 
Holvjuay ynvenal x 187 But ne’re Did silly lawyers blood 
the pew besmear. %66B~g Pepys Ptant 15 Feb,, Did get 
into the play ; but 1 sat so fur I could not hear well, nor 
was there anypictty woman Lliat I did se& but my wife, who 
sal in my Lady Fox's pew with her *678 Butler I/ua 111, 
ill 623 To this brave Man, the Knight repairs For Counsel, 
in his Law-affairs, And round him mounted, in his Pew. 
X894 Sala Londonnpto DateBa In the seventeenth century 
theie were shops inside the Hall [Westminster Hall] itself; 
and scriveners had iheir desks, and usurers their ‘ pews 
t b, trans/ Station, situation ; allotted place. 

<? 140O Pety Joh 555 in 26 PoL Poems 139 Ye lat me peyne 
hetc in a peynfufl pewe, That ys a place of giele doloures. 
X607 Dckklr Knis* Conjttr ix (1842) 72 The Ehsian 
Gardens . .The very Pallace wher Happines her selfe main- 
taincs her Court Women 1 .. scarce one amongst flue 
hundred has her pewe there 1673 Char Quach’Astrcloger 
B iij b, And placing the Planets in their lespectiue Fucs 
4. ailrtb, and Comb*^ as pew-bench^ -cushion^ 
^deskt door^ •endf -holder^ -keeper^ •‘inale, -opmer^ 
*‘seaty -shutter^ -woman ^ pew-chair, +pew-difih: 
see quols. ; pew-gallery, a galleiy of pews ; pew- 
mate, a fellow occupant of a pew, a * pewfellow*. 
Also PjSWFELLOW, -KENT, etc. 

1898 JFestm. Gaz 4 June 4/2 The grave is neatly covered 
by a '^pew bench 1875 Knjght Diet Meeh ,^ ^Pao-ckatr^ 
a seat affixed to the end of a pew so as to occupy a part of 
the aisle when scats in excess of the pew accommodation arc 
inquired x86a H. Mark vat Year m Sweden 11 . 260 Some 
idle boy had carved his initials on the ‘‘pew-desk 1654 
Gataklr Disc Apol 67 Pleading for thesetfed and immove- 
able Font , which the Presbyterians, he saith, have brought 
to a moveable and unsettled ‘^Pue dish, xmz-i Rec* St 
Mary at Htll 173 For a peyre of hengea for the *pewc dore 
1520 lytll G Gough in Surrey Arc/ueol Jrnl* 184 h^bodv 
to he buried in eith at mypew dore within our Lady Chapell 
of my parish Chuich, 1713 Steele Guardian No 6$ Pi 
Clattering the pewdoor after them. 1874 MiCKLETiiWAns 
Mod* Par Churches 34 note^ Fantastically shaped *pBW- 
ends. 1848 Ij, Webb Cent hcclesioU 173 There was a kind 
of ’'pew-callery on each side of the chancel, 1845 Eccle-. 
siologisi IV 257 The *pue-hoIder may lock up his pue and 
absent himself from Church. 1887 A, Abbott m Gladden 
Parish Problems 70 A double oiganization, the communi- 
cants 01 spiritual body, being one, and the congregation or 
pewholders the other or secular body. X74a Richardson 
Pamela III. 233 Where it might be more likely seen by 
the *Pew keepers, 1596 Colse Penelope (t88o) 165 But if 
you needes will puling sit, A ‘‘pew mate for you am I At 
178a Miss Burnfy Cecilia ix v. To perform her piomise 
with the Pew Opener. 1853 ‘ C. Bede Verdant Green i, vi, 
Seeing no beadle, or pew opener to direct him to a place. 
1886 Ruskin Preetenta I 282 There was no beadle to lock 
me out of them [churches], or •pew-shutter to shut me jn 
xSxo S. Green Reformist 11 . He would have given the 
“pew-woman a shilling to have let him into a pew, 

{Note^ The phonological relation of puwetpyu/e, pewe, 
to OF. puye* pute, oflers difficulties. For the sense, cf. 
»6tU c. Dutch [Brabanlish)/i/y# or puyde {y/hiob. must have 


been taken from OF). Flantin 1573 has *een Pnye^ vn 
heu enleud au marchc, ou centre Thostel de la ville, pour 
proclamer arrests, ou publier ordonnances Kilian 1599, 
' Puye, pttyde, podium, pulpitum, suggestus, suggestura, 
rostra, suggestus lapideus*, Hexham 1678, *Puye, a Pue, 
or place mevated in a Market, to Proclaim or to Cry of any 
thing’, cf mod.Du de put the front of a town-hall or other 
building. Of the L sing, podium, Du Cange gives one of 
the mediaeval senses as ‘Lectrum,analectTum in ecclesia,ad 
quod gtadibus ascendttur 1 e a lectern or reading-desk 111 
a church, to which one ascends by steps 1 in Italian, Florio 
(1598) has *Prg£io, a hill or mounting side of a hill, a hlocke 
to get vp on horsebacke’, (So occasionally in Eng hotse- 
pew = horse-block see N* ^ Q, 10th s IV. 27, 8 July 1905 ) 
These point to the senes of senses . base, or raised structure 
to mount or stand on , laised place to stand on in making 
a public speech or pioclamation, ‘stump \ rostrum , esp in 
a chuich, a laised lectein, readine-dehk, pulpit, or the like , 
whence, generally, place elevated above the floor for any 
purpose; particularly, sitting place on a raised base, But 
It IS not impossible that this last sense, which seems to be 
peculiar to Eng., may have originated in that of ‘ balcony, 
balustrade ’ (see the Etymology), esp. if the name was fiist 
applied to a range of seals raised against the wall.] 

PeWy sb 2 [a, OF. peUj var of fel, pi, peus, 
mod.F. preii a pointed stake, a large slide shod 
with iron ] A long-handled pointed prong, for 
handling fish, blubber, etc 
xB6x L. de Boiltau Recoil Labrador Lt/e 29 The Fish 
are not taken out [of the seme] by hand^ but by an instru- 
ment called ‘ a pew which is a prong with one point. 2883 
Ptshei tes Exhtb Catal. 397 Fish forks and pews used m 
storing and handling the catch 

Pew, sb*^ Sc, [Onomatopoeic: partly echoic, 
partly expressive of the action . cf. Pew v*^Jl 
1 1 . The thin cry of a bird, esp. of the kite. Obs, 
CX470 Henryson Mor Pab. xiii. (Prog Mouse) xix, The 

f led, pyipand with mony pew. 1513 Douglas rEnets vn 
'rol. 125 The soir gled qubislis loud wyth mony ane pew. 
xSSa Lyndesay Monarche 1451 Byrdis, with mony pietuous 
pew Afleritlye in the air thay flew. 

2 . A fine stream of breath forced through an 
apertiiie in the lips; a thin stieam of air or smoke. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid, Ewycl, (1876) 389 Theie’s no 
a pue 0’ reek 111 a’ the house 1893 Crockett Men of Moss* 
Hags xvui. 126 Sending up a heart^me pew of reek into 
the air, that told of the stir of breakfast Ibid, xliv. 3x2 
With a pew of blue smoke, blowing from its chimney 
3 . To play pew * to make the slightest sound, 
utterance, or exertion. (Always with negative 
expressed or implied ) Cf, Paw sb 2 
1728 Last Sp Miser xxvHi He never mair play’d 

pew 1808-18 Jamieson s v, //<? canna play pew, he is 
unfit for any thing 18x9 Scott Br Lamm, xxiv, 1 couldna 
hae played pew upon a dry humlock, 

PeWjZ'.*- luVmsb,^] 

1. trans. To furnish or fit up with pews 
X449 [sec/«u/x^ below]. 1634-5 Breretok T? av, (Chelham 
Soc) 8 t bt. Nichol-church ..as neat pewed as any, in 
England. 1686 in A, Laing Ltndores Abbey xx (1876) 242 
It was agreed that the Kirk be pewed. 1766 //«/ Pelham, 
Mass. (1898) X19 1 he Town Has agreed on a JMethod to 
Pew or Repair the Meeting House, 1861 Freeman in 
Life d* Lett* (1895) J v, 321 The Normans are inferior to 
the Gascons in this, that they pew their churches and some 
limes lock them. 1894 12 May 534/3 1 he. bendieis 
plastered it and pewed it and gallened it and whitewashed 


plastered it and pewed it and gallened it and whitewashed 
it [the Temple Cnurch] 

2 To shut up in or as in a pew. 

1609 W M Man tn Jl/oowe (1857) To pick a pocket, or 

pervert some honest man's wife he would on purpose he pued 
witiiall. Z83X Examiner 71/1 The same men who were as 
willing^ly pewed m the parish church as their sheep were in 
night folds. 1855 Bailey 59 Order loftier than the 

mind of nxan Pews in its petty systems 
I-Ience Pewed ppl* a , Pew'ing vbl* sb* (also 
concr, pews collectively). 

X449 in Heales Hist* Pews I 33 In. makyng of pleyn 
desques & of a pleyn Radcicft and in puying of the said 
chirch nou3t curiously but plcjnly, 2454 m Jlesl* Vetnsta 
289 To the fabiic of the churcbe of Herne, viz. to make 
seals called puyinge^ x marks. 1848 B, Wlbb Conttn 
Ecclesiol 77 A most miserable pued and gallened preaching- 
100m. 1874 Micklythwaite Mod* Par* Churches The 
pewed part of the chuich 1884 T, Cubi 1 x 111 Coniemp Rev* 
aLVI 113 Nothing in his [Wien*sj parish churches . 
impresses common obseiverii more unpleasantly than the 
pewing. 

Pew, pue (pi«), V 2 [JEclioic : cf. Pkw j^,3 i.] 
inir To cry in a plaintive manner, as a bird. 

X398 Tkevisa Baith De P* R* xii xxvi (ToUem, MS), 
The kyte. whaniie hungreb, he sechej; his metepewynge 
\fid 1535 wepyngc] with voyce of pleynynge and of mone 
1530 Lyndesay Test PaPyugo 698 Wesall car cheknis cheip, 
and geaslyngis pew Ihtd, 763, 1 maye nocht pew, my panes 
benesa fell. 1549 Coinpl Scot vi 39 Ihe chekyns began 
to peu quhen the gled quhissilht e:z586 Sidney Arcadia 
in. ( 1622) 398 The birds likewise with chirps, and puuig could 
Cackling, and chattering, that of loue beseech 

tPew, tnt, Ohs Also peugh. An utterance 
of contempt or derision , « Pooii, Phew. 

a 1625 Fletcher Noble Cent in. i, Pew, nothing, the law 
Salicke cuts him off 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11 1, Hang 
Dutch and French, Christians and Turks, Pew-waw, all b 
one to me 1 

Fewajfe (piw'edg). Also puage. [f Pew 
• f -AGE.] The arrangement or provision of pews ; 
rent paid for a pew or pews. 

Z684 J. Wade m Nichols Cir /4 Top fpCen (1836)111 317 
For pewage, Uonel Jenkin 50* 2836 Nichols ibid 
316 The piesents or gratuities which he received m addition 
to the ‘ pewage money 1841 G. Poulson Hist, Holdemess 
II a88 The former pewage was very ancient ; tvvo pews 
bore the inscription 1590. 1842 Ecclesiologist Nov. 62 The 


pu^e of all these churches is exceeding bad. x866 Guardtan 
27 JDec, 1327/1 The incumbent, .objecting that the services 
might damage his income, arising almost entiiely fiom 

i^ewdom (pi??d3m) [f. as prec. + -dom ] The 

system or prevalence of pews in churches j the 
condition or rank of being a pew. 

1866 Clu ^ St, Rev* 24 Aug 530 Dilapidated chancels, 
shabby altais, dieory hebdomadal services, and cenei.il 
pewdom and beadledom 1876 Mr Gray H NeigJw I 143 
The seats where the a^ed poot sat, had little doors to them, 
to make them as much like pews as was possible without 
giving them the full dignity of pewdom x888 E, J. Parr 
111 C/i Times 30 Nov. 1044/a The crusade against Pewdom. 

Pewee (pf w?). U* S and Canada. [Echoic ; 
cf. Pewit.] A name applied by some lo small 
olivaceous lly-catchers of the Family TyrannMsbf 
and so identified with Pewit 3; by otheis restiiclecl 
to the genus Contopus, as Contopus virensy the 
Wood-pewee of the United States and Canada. 
i8xo A Wilson in Poems fy Lit Prose (1876) I 199 A 
pewee had fixed hci neit on a pi ojecUitg shelf of the lock. 
2839-40 W, Irving WolforPs R (z8ss> 39 1 he Pe-wit, or 
Fe-wee or Phoebc-bird , for be is called by each of ibesenames, 
from a fancied resemblance to the sound of his luonotonoiis 
note. 1869 J, Burroughs in Galaxy Mag Aug , The com- 
mon pewee excites pleasant emotions, both on account of iL.* 
plaintive note and its exquisite mossy nest. 1870 Lown l 
Study IVind (1886! 19 Ihe pewee is the fust bud to pipe 
up in the morning XS74 S F. Batrd, etc N Aimr Bu ds 
li 357 Contopus Virens, Wood Pewee 187s Whitney Life 
Lang VH Z20 The cuckoo and the peevice and the toucan 
were named from tbeir notes. 1883 Centwy Mag* Stpl. 
6B3/1 The wood pewee builds an exquisite nest 
t Pewewe. Obs [Echoic * cf Pew sb S] Imi- 
tation of the plaintive cry of some buds. 

1450 Holland Htmlai 642 The Pilill and the Pype Gkd 
cryand pewewe, 

tPewfellow. Ohs. [f Pew Fellow] 
One who has a seat in the same pew ; a fellow- 
worshipper ; one of the same cof?imiinion, persua- 
sion, or sect ; a companion, au associate. 

c 1521 WoLSEY in J Hooker Hist* Irel in Hohnshedi'^i) 
II 83/1 It hath plesed some of your pufel lows to report that 
1 am a professed enitnie to all nobilitie, & namelie to the 
Geraldines, X533 Moke Dekll Salem Wks. 948/2 The 
ft ere, that as he was preaching in the country, spyed apoore 
wyfe of the paryshe whyspeiing wyth her pewfcllow X579 
W, Wn KiNSON Confut Fatmlye of Lorn 44 b, Fayne would 
they their toyes were pcwefellowes with tlie sacred tiuth of 
God. aiCoo Hooker Eccl. Pol vi iv § 10 lo please their 
pew-fellows^ the disciples of Novaiian 1630 Massinci r 
Picture nr iv, If you spend tins way too much of your royal 
stock, Ere long we may be puefellows. 1673 Lady's Cad, 

I 1 V §48^Thcse sit down to talk and laugh with their Pew- 
1 fellows [fn church] 

Pewful (piw fill), [f as prec. + -PUL.] As many 
peisons as will fill a pew. 

1641 E. Udall Commuiu Comhnesse 4 So many, .as there 
be Pcwfulls in the Church. 

Pew-gaif (pi «7 gsef). [f. pjsw + Gaff sb.^] 

2884 Knight Dio/. Meeh , Suppl, Pcw~gaff (IS idam^, a 
hook on a staff, used in handling and pitching fish. 

tPew-glede. Obs, rme, [f, Tew sb,^ + 
Glebe.] The Kile ; see Glede. 

x6i5 Markham Pleas Princes v (1635) 25 Made of a fine 
gi eene iloxe, and the wings of .a Pew gjead. 

Pewit, peewit (p/wit, pi? 7 it). Forms: o. 

6 puwit, 6-7 puet, 6-9 puit, 7-8 puett. ^* 6 
pewitt; 7-8 pewet, 8 peevit, pievit, 6- pewit, 
8- peewit. [Echoic, from the cry of the bird ; cf 
pet-weepy petsweep ; also Flem. ptewH-mghel (Ki- 
lian), Du. kieviet {kienit Kil.), MLG. kvoit, LG. 
httvily Ger. }ii{e)httzy kiwitz (Grimm), MIIG. 
gtbtlz, etc.; all of echoic oiigin The original 
Eng. type was prob. (pfwft), whence by sticss- 
'sliift (pf wft, pPwit, pi4/ It). Parallel names with 
initial / (teewzt, etc.) are also found both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent : cf. populai F. dtx-/mitf 
MLG. itvtl (Grimm).] 

1 A widely-dilTiised name of the Lapwing (Pi*>« 
neHus vulgaris or enstaius ') : the usual name in 
Scotland, and in Eiig. Dial Diet, gited as used 
fiom Northumberland to Berkshire 
a 1529 Skelton P Sparowe 430 The culuer, the stock- 
dowue, With puwyt the lapwyng, The vcrsycieii shall syng. 
XS70 LrviNS Maiup B’lfi^ A Puct, phalans, /bid. 149/36 
Pmt, p/ialara 16x2 in Naworth llousek, Bks, (Surtees) 
20 S’^ George Dawlston’s man bringing ao pueits x688 R 
Holmk Armomy w 254/2 A Pewet. in the North of 
England is called a Tewit, or Bastat d Plover 1725 Brad- 
ley Pam Diet S.V. Spring, The Snipe and Woodcock, 
Pewit, or the like c 1730 Burt Lett, N, Scotl (t8i8) I 129 
The meeii plover or pewit is therein said to be the un- 
graleful bird. iSax Clarc Vill Mmsir, II, 121 The start- 
ling peewitSj^as they pass. Scream, joyous whirring over- 
head. 2842 Tennyson Will Waierpr* 230 To come and go 
, Returning like the pewit [rime cruet], 
b The thm wailing cry of this bird. 
z8z2 Sporting Mag, XXXIX 106 The shiilly sounding 
cry of Pe-wit. 1876 Smiles iS'c. Natur xiu. (ed 4) 260 You 
could now hear .the pleasant of the Lapwing. 

2 . (In full pewit gull.) The black-headed Gull 
(Lants rtdibundus) j from its cry. 

*678 Ray Willughfy's Omith 347 The Pewit or Black- 
cap, called in some places, The Sea-Crow and Mire Crow: 
Larns cinereus i686 Plot 231 x768PlnnanT 

Zool 11.426 The Pewit Gull , 1 he notes of these gulU dis- 
tinguish them from any others ; being like a hoarse laught 
1885 SwAiNsoN BnU Birds 209 Puit or Peewit gull. 
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3 , In U, S, A name given to various species of 
Tyrant Flycatchers, as the Common Pewit, Saj/or-^ 
nts fusca or S. phcshey and the Black Pewit, S* 
ittgjtcairsf small birds of 6 or 7 inches long 
183^40 [see Pbwee]. 1890 Ce^tf, Did av,, The common ^ 
pewit abounds in eastern North America. 1894 Newton 
Diet. Birds 711 The name Pewit was given from the bird’s 
cry, as it is in North America to one of the Tyrant buds, 
Saycrnis fusca^ which is a general favourite there as a 
recognued harbinger of summer 
4 Pffivti's eggSy a name for certain shells 
1776 Da Costa Coticholegy 173 The sixth family is the 
Nuces seu Bull®, commonly called the Fault's Eggs 
6. Comb,, iv^pmti-ground, 'land (poor undiained 
pewit-pool, etc (wheie pewits breed) ; pewit- 
gull (see 2), 

1686 Plot Slaffordsh 231 At which Moss they continued 
about thiee years, and then removed to the old pewit pool 
again. 1894 Newton Did, Birds 710 The great Pewit-pool 
at Noibury in Staffordshire., had ceased to be occupied by 
the end of the last century 

Pewk(e, Pewl, obs forms of Puke, Pule. 
Pewless (piw'les), a, [f. Pjsw sb^ + -LESS ] 
"Without pews ; having no pew. 

a 1857 D jzviwxAiPao £?/c«gr\Vk8. 1864 IV. 233 Glancing 
coldly at his pewless brother standing m the crowded aisle 
1874 Micklctmwaitb Med. Par, Ckurckes 29 The fashion 
for pewless churches 1887 Anna Forbes Insnhnde 236 
Farther back, in a pewless space, native dames in smothering 

Pewne, Pewpe, Pewre, obs ff. Paw sh\ 

Poop, Pure. 

Pew -rernt. The rent paid for a pew, or for 
sittings in a church. Hence Pew -xe ntal, Pew - 
re nter ; Pew -re uted, Pew -re ntiug adjs, 

1840 Penny Cyd, XVIII. 52/3 Few-ients, under the 
church-building acts, are exceptions to the general law, 
X843 Ecelesiologfst II 13 A fashionable pue-rented chapel. 
187a Talmage Scrui 105 1 he building is untrammelled by 
the pew-rental systShi Ibid 168 Pew renting chuiches ana 
free churches. 1883 Truth 11 June 929/r Let the plates go 
lotfhd To take the mites of afiluent pew renters 
Pewtene, Sc. var. Putain Obs , a whore. 
Pewter (pi«toj). Forms. 4-5 peutre, 4-6 
pewtre, 4-8 peuter, 4- pewter (also 6 peautyr, 
pewtyr(e, 5-7 peauter, 6 pewtur, 6-7 puter, 
7-8 pewther) , 4 poudur, -yr, 5 -dre, peauder, 
5-6 (-9 pewder, [ME. a. OF peiiUe,peau- 
ire,peanltn,piaUre, etc. (fiom 12th c. m Godef), 
repi, an earlier "^peUre = Itpeltro, ^^.peltre. In 
later OF. also esptaiUre, espeautre j in planter, 
and spxaiiter (in Kilian, peauter, speauter), Ger. 
spiauter, LG. sptaUer The mutual relations of 
these forms and the oiigin of the woid are un- 
ascertamed * see Diez (s. v. pellro), Korting (s v. 
^peltmm), Littr6, Hate-Darm., Franck (s. v. 
Planter), Skeat, and cf Spelter. The form 
with d (^pezvder') is still in dialect use ] 

1 . A grey alloy of tin and lead, usually con- 
taining one fifth of its weight of lead, for which 
other metals are sometimes substituted, partly or 
entirely, m the composition of different varieties. 

[laps Britton x xvi § 6 Qi luauveise chose vendent pur 
i^ne, swum peutie pur argent ou latouu pur or] 1370 ■ 

Bt^y (Camden) i In vasis de pewtre debil, uiw. nd, 
1387 in E E Wilk (L E T S ) 2 The lauour of peuter with 
the basyn of led. 1388-^ Adtngdett Acc, (Camden) 57, 1 chaig’ 
de peudur c 1435 Pol Ret, 4- L, Poems (1903) 311 Do thi 
hcour m a vessel of peauder, or of leed, or of glas c i4<o 
in CaL Let, Bk, D, City of Loud (1902) ao2 Aue the poLtis 
of peuter that ye fynde not aselyd. 1553-3 Inv Ch Goods 
otagsm Ann. LichJieldVl 17 A cruett of puter. x5<3 
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Pouter, the pots for which rowing men contend are often 
called pewters 1888 Academy 24 Mar. 202/1 ihe anxiety 
for ‘pewter * or piize money, which .animated our officeis 
and men. 

1 3 . A pale yellow alloy of gold and silver j 
= Electre I, Electrum 2. Ohs. 

Perhaps only a traditional entry in successive vocabularies, 
founded ong. on some misunderstanding. 

1425 Voc mWr Wulcker 653/12 ^fl^£'frc/;'r««,pewtyre. 
CX440 Promp Pam, 395/2 Pewtyr, metalle, elechuin, 
secundum communem scetam 1483 Caih Angl 277/2 
Pewdyr, electrum iSS* Huloet, Pewter, or it is 

a kynde of mettall, halfe golde, halfe siluer, or parte. 

4 . A polishing medium used by marble -workers, 
made by the calcination of tm. 

1875 m Knight Did Mech, 

5 . atirib passing into adj Made or consisting 
of pewter; also humorously, in pewter coat 
(quot. 1584), a cuirass, coat of mail; f pewter 
language (quot, 1615), pothouse talk 

£1400 Laiifiands Ctrufg 192 Leie it in a peuter disch. 
1423-3 Abingdon Acc, (Camden) 94, j pewdeipot de potel. 
152a in Bury iViUs (ChmdenJ 115 A gictt pewter basen 
1525-6 Rcc, Si Maty at Mill 333 A pewtui pott for waiur 
forthepielstes 1584 Lyly Campaspe^ iii, These pewter 
coates canne neuer sitte so wel as satten dublets 16x5 
Bratmwait Strappado (1878) 1 Mounsieur Bacchus, 
singuler Artist in pewter language 1631-2 in Swayne 
Sarum Chnrchiu Acc (1876) 316 A quaile and a pinle 
of pewter pottes 1688 in Willis & Oaik Cambridge 
(i886) III 384 Iwo and twenty peauter Trencher plaits. 
1707 Mortimer limb (1721) I, 272 Placing a laige Pewter- 
platten under the Cluster of Bees 18x6 Scott Aniiq, iv, 
With a pewter badge on the light arm. 1840 Dickens 
Bain, Rudge 11, A table decorated with a white cloth, 
blight pewter flagons 1894 Daily News 10 Feb 5/2 The 
old familial pewter pot is disappearing from London public- 
houses, and Its place is being t.'iken by the Continental glass 

6. Comb., as pewter-maher, -making, ^ici- 
buttoned, -like, -topped adjs.; pevTter-carrier, one 
who serves in an ale-house, a potman; pewter- 
oasQ, a case for holding pewter utensils ; pewter- 
imll, a lapidary’s wheel made of pewter, used 
with rotten-stone and water for polishing gems 
of medium hardness (amethyst, agate, cornelian) ; 
pewter-solder, soft solder, of similar composition 
to pewter, but containing a greater proportion of 
lead. Also Pewterwobt. 

X779-81 Johnson Z. P,, Drydeit III no It haunts me 
worse than a *pewter buttoned seijeant does a decayed 
cit 1833 MARRYAr P Simple 11, I say, you “pewter tairicr, 
bring us another pint of ale 1789 Cfiron, in Ann, Reg 
214/1 The fluid passed from the hell to the *pewtci case, 
and spent its force theia 1874 Bouteli Arms 4 Arm 11. 
38 Leggings formed of a *pewter hke metal X903 Stilling 
Nat Hist hfAickmol Soc 22 Kobeit was a ^pewter maker 
iSSS Maswck Model Handyhk xj8 Using ordinal y 

‘soft or “■pewter soldei for uniting surfaces that are aheady 
tinned. xSot Pall Mali Cr. 29 Oct. 3/2 Shouting and geslicu- 
la^g, in front of the long, *pewtei -topped bariier 
Powterer (pirZ'toroi) Forms; 4 peautrer, 

5 pewtr0r(e, -terere, 5-6 psuterer, 6 pewtrer, 
peauterer, (7 peatterer), 8 Sc, peudrar, peu- 
therer, 6- powlierer [ME. peautrer, in AF. 
peautrer = O^.peautner (1300 m Godef 
trier *= It. pdtraio, peitraro ( ^peUiarid), f OF 
peau{l)ire, It. peltro, Pewter.] A worker in 
pewter ; one who makes pewter utensils 
1348 m Rfley Mem Land. (1868) 24 \ [Stephen Lestiaunge 
and John SywardJ Peaiitrers X402 Rolls 0/ Pai It III 
Si9/a Peuterers ^**440 Promp Pam 395/2 Pewtrere, electu- 
e^iusy vel stanaanrts. X503 Act ig //cm V//, c. 6 1 Jie 
Pewterers and Brasieis of the Cities of I-andonand York. 
* 53 ® Palsgr 253/2 Pewtier, potiur destnin, peavltrier. 
*5^ SiiAKS 2 Hen /V, iit n 281 Hce shall charge vou, 
and dischaige you, witli the motion of a PewtLrer^ MnmmAP ) 


- I- ,.1 • — , »// vTiluac Alcuu uuiil 

shine with bright hairs white as pewter 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr II vi 35 A chalice of gold, or silver, or at least 
of pewter. 1833 Hr Martineau Tluee Ages 1. o The 
service of pewtei made a grand display 1839 Diet. 

9S» The English tiadesmen distinguish three sorts, 
which they call plate, tiifle, and ley pewtei , the fiisL and 
hardest being used for plates and dishes, the second for 
7 the third for laiger wine measures 1879 
4 ptoportion of antimony 
combined with tm forms hard pewter, 

b, Pewlei utensils collectively ; pewter ware, 
*573 Tussch H^P^ *75 That pewter is neuer for 
doth serueso vnmaiieily beastes. 

‘£5 pewther as yt standea 1717 Bamsay Elegy 
^i^Bucky Wood iv, Her pewther glanc'd upo’ your 
Like sillw plate x8 (» Southey Espriella's Lett 11 72 
We ate off pewter, a reUc of old customs 

2 . fa. Applied to armour ; cf. pewter coat m r. 

toh«hnS;tTJJi V IV, Xnd eveiy man trie 

to nis home again, And hang his pewter up 

b A pewter pot. Alsoj^- 

*33 Now drinking from the 
pewter 1853 G J Cayley Las Alf&rjas II 54 A huae 

Br^/h ^ ® Hughes 

0 . slang. A tankard or ‘ cup’ given as a nrize • 
prize-money; money. ^ ' 

x^a EG\uMaekeatlti BouU Veomanv, (Farmer), Hand ud 
the pewter, farmer, you shall have a share. *873 Slang DicF, 
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skiKul Pewterei to close it up with .Sodcr. 2839 Um 
Diet Arts 120 Bismuth, with tm, forms a compound more 
elastic and sonorous than the tm itself, and is thergfort 
nrauently added to it by the pewterers. 

Pewternel, obs, variant of Pliruni-l, 
P6Wtepwo3rb (pwFtaawjPit), Jlerh, [f, Peuter 
+ Wort.] A name given to the jilanl Equisctiun 
hyemale on account of its use in polishing pewter 
and other utensils. 

*597 GrRARDii llerlal 11 ccccxlii, 958 Italian rushie Horse 
laila, . Women scowre then pewter and wocxlen things of 
the kilchen therewith, .and thereupon some of our huswmes 
do call It Pewterwoort 1657 W. Colks Adam in Eden 
\xxui 6gThe rougher kind hereof, called in English Shave- 
been by some of them called Pewtei worL 
1883 JrrrERirs in Longm, Mag, June 195 On the inoi;^ 
b^ks jointed pewterwort, 

P ewtery (pi?/ ton), sh rare. [f. Pewter + -v J 
a. I ewter utensils collectively, b. An apartment 
in a house, in which the jiewter is kept. 

Iny. 0/ KtmboUon m Dk. Manchester Cri 4 Soc 
^« 2 .*>^«>w(i 864 )I. 374 Pewtery xB^Dk Manchester 
J ^ ■'•- 3 °® There is an an ay of pewtery which suggests an 
a spectacle next m brilliancy to a silversmith’s. 
loia, 371 Seven dozen of trencheis in the pantry, and the 
pewter diargers and dishes m the Pewtery, 

yew;terjr,«. PP®wtee+-t.] Ofthenature 
OIL or charaotenstio of, pewter. 1864 in Wbosteh. 

Pewtrell, variant of Peztrel Obs. 

Pev^ (piiz'x), a. Idnnitng slang, [f Pew 
+ ~y.] Of country ; Divided into small enclosures 
by fences, as a church is into pews. 


I xSzS Sporting Mag, XXII. 359 The laigest portion of our 
r Eastern spoilsmen would prove cock tails m a pewey and 
! Stiff country 1885 Daily Tel ii Dec. (Farmer), Sixty or 
seventy years since the fences were stronger, the enclosures 
; smaller, the country more pewy. 

Pex, obs valiant of Pax cf peax. Peace, 

, fPe’xity. Obs, rare~^^. [ad. L. pexiids, f. 

pex-us, lit. combed, hence, having the nap on it.] 

• 1658 Phillips, Pexiiy, the roughnesse of the web. 

[ t Pey, Peyae, obs, forms of Pat, Peat. 

^ 16x3 Porchas Ptlgiimage (1614) 831 I hey c.ill this Deuill 

Peyae, with whom the men haue often conference, 

Peyce, variant of Peise Obs ; obs f. Pilce. 
Peyckes, Peyer, obs. fT. Pickax, Pair sb, 
PeyeiTian (p3i|T» ruin), a, Anat [f. proper 
name Peyer* see below + -ian.] Of, perlaiinng 
to, or named after the Swiss anatomist Johann 
Konrad Peyer (1653-1712); as the Peyermn (or 
Peyer's) glands or patches, groups of follicles 
in the wall of the small intestine* 

*799 Hooplr Med Diet , PiyeEs glands, the glands of 
the mtcstines. See Brunner's (ftaudi 1831 /' myel, Bnt, 
(cd 7) II. 8t 6/2 Pe>erian glands. 1883 Ki hn Mtcro- 
Otgantsms 86 In the inn.imeil Femur’s glands, in thuiurscn- 
tciic glands, Iniynx, and lungs of jKUicnts dead of typlioid 
fever, 1893 Sya, Soe, Lex,, Peyei tan, 

Peyet • see Piet Peylfl, obs. .Sc, f Plfl sb l 
Peyn(e, obs f. Pain. Peyneyes* obs ]d. of 
Penny. Peyni, Peynim, -yme ; sec Payi nv, 
Paynim. Peynt, etc , obs. If Paint, etc, Peyr, 
obs. f. Pair, Pear sb. and v. 

Peys, obs f. Peace ; obs Sc. jil. of Phi: sb."^ 
Peysan, -a(ii)nt, obs. IT. Peasant, Ppikant. 
Peyse, peyss(e, obs fl*. Peise, Place, Pilck, 
Peyssant, var. Puhanl Obs. 

Pey tral, .el(le, vananU ol Pkitkel Obs. 
Peyvee, Peyze, obs iorms of Paviij, Plise, 
Pezant, obs. foim of Peasant. 
t Peza*ntic, a. Obs mme-wd. [f. pezant, 
pEA.SANr + -ic,] Of the cbaraclcr of a peasant; 
boorish, clownish, 

16x3 Sir K Worn Count ersnmlc(X\ Tt> defile my fitigars 
with fcuch a PezantHiue Fugiituc, who is athamed of Ins 
Fathers name. 

fPeze, obs. form of Peisk v,,U) w'eigh, balance. 
*A 5 AlcitiaixZ’ii)] 29 TwixC Hoi>e,at}d heart: in doubtfull 
halhince pe?ed. 

II Peziza (pf/aiva). Hot [mod U (Dillenitis) ; 
cf, L. pezica or pezila, f. Gr. ircfiy a stalkless 
mushroom,] A large genus of cliscomycetmis 
fungi, of ciip-hke or saucer-likc shajie, and of ten 
of brilliant colour, growing on the ground or on 
decaying wood, tic.; vanous species are calletl 
cnp-nmsh owns, fan y r/z/r, etc. 

[1623 CutKiRW, /V.i/f, a M iistirnmpi*. 1706 
/\ 3 /V.rt, asort nf Miishinuni.] 1861 Miss /•lower, /H, 

III, ss Ihii yellow liany stssile J^•/lA■^ x8fl^ W. Phii iii^ 
But, Dheomycetes isfi I his iK.iiitifiil hull* .uihuen 
by a claw at the luse to the putiul stems of de( .i>ed {iI.uuh 
in moist places near rills of w.uir. /bid, \fn In its^oung 
stale It IS truly Pcvi/.i hke, .tnd \«ry ksiutiful. 

Hence Pezi*ziform {cnon. -aform v Pezl'zoid 
adis., of the foim of or rescnibhiig a Pc^i/a, 

1857 IkRKLtiY Cfypitg Bat, n/) A iMvi/<vrorm Wly 
figured by (jicville. *887 W, Ptiiiitts But, Ihit iwt)ietes 
17 Jhicusdvflcxeil even from the liisi, not |H./i/oide* 

Pezle mezle, obs form of PEi,r.-MKr.T/. 

Pezo, Pezzant, oh*;, forms of Peso, Peasant. 
P&fSlau (pftc’fiun),/?. and 5^ Afa/h. [f. proiier 
name /7&^(8ce liclow) 4- -ian.] 
a. ail/. Pertaining to, discussal liy, or named 
after, the Gernian nmthetnalician Juhnnti K rudneh 
PfalT ([1765-1825): applied to certain differential 
equations) etc. b. sb. Name giNen by t*aylcy to 
a species of function occurring m PfafTs investiga- 
lion of differential ccjuntions. 

2852 Ca\i Lv (W/ Math, /\tpirs II 19 She per mutants nf 
this clast, (from llicir connc^siMii w ith tlw xi -t lu lte> of Pfaff 
O'; diflertniml cmiaiwnsl I slull orm ‘IToflans', x86o 
/bid* IV 6*jp A bkew j>j miiu irn .il dcterintiutiil of any even 
order is the sc|uare of a Pfaffi.iii 

tPfalzgrave^pALsi.RAVE; hence tPfabsffra- 
viate, a (German palatinate. 

X76« tr Buvhtng’s Syst V, 197 The towft..U the 
origin of die Pfa!/gr.isiatc of hwabKc 

llPfe 3 UUg» -iag (pfcTUg, -iijV Forms: 6 
pbenyngr,penaing,6-y phenniag, 7-8 pfeniag, 

8 pben(n)ig, 7- pfenning, 9 pfennig: see also 
F KNNiN. [iiar.p/enwg, i ) 1 I< i. p/cnne//g:-WUvr. 
*pani{n)g, whence ICng Penny.] A small copjier 
com of Germany, formerly of vatjmg \alue» now 
the hundredth part of a mark (see Mark jA- 4 b), 
or about j of an ICnglish t>eiitiy, 

2527 Nnowi. xlv (1870') 161 They hauc 

Noncyns, Halardes, Phenytigs,Cr«Aberds,Stiuers,«nd balf« 
^uers. iS 7 $ Bne/Disc. Tfoubtet Prmk/o^ *57 
Thirt©^ not Dalm but haliers or phetmingc** 2617 Morv^ 
SON IJin. x, 287 At Nttmlm.. two halier make one 


was scarce a imina, went for a ibAttur sdver-oioney. which 
» equal to Iwlf a Cen^ dx-doltar. OeiWA j/ewf 
rmes xxsdic, You haven't got apfistwiic 



PH. 


PHAGOCYTE, 


P II, a consonantal digraph, having usually the 
phonetic value of F. It was the combina- 
tion used by the Romans to represent the Greek 
letter <(> or 9, named $r, JPku 1 his letter, cognate 
with Skr. (and so with Gennanic ^), was in early 
Greek wntten IIH, and was a real aspirated p ; it 
was subsequently often written n$, ircj), and had 
then pTob. nearly the same sound as German pf; 
but by the second century n. c. it had sunk into a 
simple sound, piob the hilahal spirant (the sound 
made in blowing through the lips). As the 
Komau F was dentilabial, like mod, Eng. fy the 
Romans in earlier times represented the Greek 
not by F, but by PH ; in the time of the Emperor 
Severus, however, the two began to be confused, 
and from c 400 were treated as identical. Hence 
in late popular and mediaeval Latin, and in the 
Romanic languages, / was often substituted, as it 
is now regularly in Italian and Spanish (e.g. 
fantasia^ filosoficty Fihppo^ fotograjico). This was 
also the case to a great extent in Old French, and 
in Old and eaily Middle English (see Phabiseb, 
Piulistee, Phantom, PHBxtSANT), but lieie, under 
the miluence of the Latin forms, most words so 
wutlen were subsequently altered back to ph, the 
preponderance of which is paiticularly notable m 
Gower Exceptionally the f remains in mod. 
Eng., as in fancy phantasy\ fantastic. In all 

modern words of Greek derivation (e. g. in phano^y 
philo^f phospho^fphoto^jphyto-) ph is alone found. 

One consequence of these conditions was that in the X5tb, 
xlSth, and J7thc., fh was fiequently substituted for in 
words not ot Gieek origin, esp. in words that were some- 
what lare, the sciibes appaiently taking as a more 
learned, and thus p> esumably more correct, spelling Many 
instances of this will be found under F, and among the 
cross references given below, as in phalucco^ phtm^ phwie^ 
phang'yp/tarfmnr phdaser^ phtiJiorse, philtmoi^ etc. This 
spelling IS often retained in philaheg ^ filibegs and in 
ceilain interjections, phml pitot phoa! where perhaps it 
may have been adopted to express the simple bi labial 
(Mip-breath 0 consonant (the sound made in blowing) as 
distinct fiom the labio-dental f Modern phenologists, e g. 
Mr A. J Ellib in his ‘ Palzeotype have used ph as the 
symbol of tho bi labial sound Gicck had the initial com- 
bination (fiO-, in Roman spelling phdi* This was difiicult 
foi tlie Romanic nations, and in the only early woid of this 
class, was reduced to pht^ 01 simple i bee 

Pm I iiisic, etc. In mod.!*', words in phih aie now normally 

g ionounced /f-, in Eng. the ph is genet ally mute and the 
\ pronounced , hut in scientific woids many scholars pro- 
nounce fh-t a combination which is quite as easy as si in 
sphere, 

Ph (pronounced f) is also used to represent Hebrew S) 
(without dagesb), and even initial (according to tho 
Masoretic pointing, with dagesb) in proper names which 
have come to us thi ough a Gi eek form with <!» see PHAitAon, 
Philistine. Seraph In the Roman spelling of Indian 
languages/A represents the true aspirated / (t|l of Sanskrit), 
and this is occasionally the origin of //« in alien words , cf. 
Phulkari. 

Pliacellate (fase*!^), a, Zool, [f. mod.L. 
phacelliiSy pi. -f, ad. Gr. bundle + -ate 2 .] 

llnyrngp/iacetli or groups of filaments within the 
central gastric cavity, as certain Hydrozoa. 
x8m in Ceui, Did, 

Pnacochcare (foc’k^flciaj), Zool, Also -oherd 
\_^’B,phacochhe (Littrd), ad. moAXi, phacochcerttSy 
f. Gr, 4»aEdy lentil, wait pigO ^ wart-hog, 

x84a Penny Cyd, XXIII, 246/2 In the locomotive oigans 
the true hogs and the Phacochoeies bear the greatest le- 
setnblancQ to each other. 1849 Sh Hai Hist , Mcuwnalia 
HI 85 The range of the South African phacochoeie. or 
Vlacke Vaik, does not appear to be precisely determined. 

So Fhaooohoe'rid (-oher-), an animal of the 
family FJmochosnd»\ FhaooclioB*rlue (-oher-) 
a,y bdonging to the Phacochccrtdm ; Fhaco- 
ohos'rold a = phacochosrme ; sb, » phacochxnd. 

In modem Dictionaries 

Phacocyst (fsedc^sist). Bot, Also phoko-. 
[ad. plmocystcy t, Gr. lentil + /xi/o-ny 

Cyst ] The lentiailar nucleus of a cell 
xSgg Linolev InUod, Boh (1843) II 234 Bach cell con- 
tains Lwo phakoiwsts. 1858 Maynb Bjepos, Lex,y Plincocyst, 
Phacoid (fie koid), a. rare-^^, [ad. mod L, 
phacoides (applied by Vesaluis to the crystalline 
lens), in ’^,phacotde, f. Gr, tpa/eSs lentil: see -oiD,] 
Lentil-shaped. Hence Phaooi'doscope — Phaoo- 

SCOPE 

x8^ Mayhe Expos Lex , Phacoides, .resembling a lentil 
m shape , phacoid 1864 tr. Danders' Anom, Aecomm. Eye 
Note x6 , 1 nave given to it in this form the name of phacoido- 
8(^e, which woid fully expresses its object 
f haoolite (fse'kdloit) Min Also phako-. 
[ad. Ger, phakoht (Breithaupt), f. Gr. ^a«ds lentil 
-I- Af 3 oy stone.] A colourless variety of Chabazitb, 
occurring in crystals of lenticular form. 

X843 PoRTtocK Geol 219 Levyne (?Phakolite) occurs tn 
double six-sided pnsms x88o 2x Aug 1^9/1 The 

occurrence of the zeolites, phacolite, and philhpsite, in 
cavities of basaltic rocks containing liquid 

PhaQomoter (f&k^^'mi'toi). In quois. phako-. 
[mod. f. Gr. tpoKO-s lenbl, lens + -meter.] An 
mstiument for measuring the power of lenses. 
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2876 Caial Set, App S Kens, 117, 1893 Syd, Sec Lex,, 
Phakomeier, 

Phacoscope (fte^kdskoap). Also phako-. 
[mod. ^ f as prec + -soofe.] An apparatus for 
observing the changes in form of the crystallme 
lens of the eye in accommodation to objects at 
different distances. 

1890 in Cent. Did, 1893 in Syd Sec Lex 

Phfeacian [f. L. Phmciay Gr« 

«atairta, the isle of Schena (Corcyia) + -an.] One 
of the inhabitants of Schena, noted for their luxury ; 
hence (» L. PhsmXy Hoi ace), a gourmand 
i788Li:mprierc Classical Did. (1826) 510/2 The Phaeacians 

• weie naturally dull, eifeminate, and so afTectatioui, that 
the ancients gave them the name of parasites 1899 Speaker 
28 Oct 8s/r He was a bon vivant, declined into a fat 
Phaeacian . . and latterly did nothing 

PRteisin (ffiz*m). Biol, [f. Gr <fat-ds dusky 
+ -ISM,] A dusky or dark vanety of coloration, 
which falls short of melanism. 

X89X Atheimwn X2 Dec 804/3 Mr. Jennet Weir exhibited 
two daik specimens of Zygatm minos [he] expressed an 
opinion that the specimens were not representatives of 
complete melanism, and suggested that the word * phaeism ' 
..would be a coirect wora to apply to this and similar 
depaituies fiom the normal coloration of a species 1890 
Cambr Nat. Htsi, VI. 337 
PhsBnigm, erron, spelling of Phosnigm Obs. 
Phffinocarpous (frn<7ka*jp3s), a, Bot, rare~^, 
[mod. fp Gr. showing -#• /f«/>?rdy fruit + -ous.] 

* Beanng a fiuit which has no adhesion with sur- 
rounding parts' {Treas, Bot 1866) 

x8s8 MAxm Expos Lex.y PImnocarpus 

FlL8Bnogam, phe- (ff mJ^gmm). Bot, [f. mod. 
L. pheenogama, sc vegeiahilia (Willdenow 1804), 
or phsenogamsR (sc plantm\ f. Gr. i^aivo- showing 
+ y&iAOs marriage, sexual union ; in Ger, pheuto- 
gainen sb. pi. (Rudolphi 1807),] A floweimg 
plant; » Phanerogam. So Fheenoga mian, 
Fh 89 uogu.*]ulo (pbe-) adjs » Phanebogamio; 
Fbeano gamous a (the earliest word of the group), 
producing flowers, fiowering ; « Phanerogamous. 

1846 Lindlcv yeg Kmgd, Pref 17 Tho substitution of the 
woids Monocotyledons, Ciyptogams, ♦Phanogam^i, etc,, 
for Monocowledones, Cryptogamffi, Phmnogani®, &c. 1857 
Berkelcv Crypiog Bot § 8 13 'I he word Phasnogams is 
very generally used as a collective term foi flowering plants, 
x8z8-3z Webster, having the essential 

01 gans of fructilication visible 1841 Douglas in Proc Berw, 
NeU, Club I 249 Additions to the '^phenogamic Flora of the 
district, x8x4 R. Brown Bet Terra Austral, 4 *PhiEno- 
gamous plants x8ai S. F, Guay Nat Arr, Bnh Ph I 43 
Fhenogamous..the sexual organs very distinct and visible. 
1830 Sir W. Hooker {title) British Flora, comprising the 
Phsenogamous, or Flowering Plants, and Ferns. xSSg 
Goodale Physiol Bot, (1892) 3 Division of the vegetable 
Kingdom .. into Phaenogamous (or Phanerogamous) or 
Flowering, and Cryptogamous or Floweiless Plants 
PhCBziology, PhsBnomenon : see Peeno-. 
Pll88I10Zyg0US(fm^zig9s),G: Anthropol, Also 
pbeno-. [mod. f Gr ^aivo- showing + 
joining + -OUS.] Of a skull; Having the zygo- 
matic arches visible from immediately above the 
centre ; of a persbn . having such a skull. 

1878 Baktlfv tr. ToPinards Anthrep, h m. 288 When the 
angle is positive, the zygomatic aiches are called pheno- 
zygous. x888 Jml Anihrop, Inst Aug 7 The male is dis- 
tinctly phaenozygous, but the female is not. 

PhsoodariaiL (ffiiTdeo'ri^}, a, and sb, Zool, 
[f. mod,L. Plmdddrta neut, pi. (Haeckel), f. 
phsRSdiumy f. <paioi dusky + -odium (see -ode) ] 
a. adj. Belonging to the Phmdanay a division 
of Radiolarians characterized by a mass of daik 
pigment {ph8Sodtum)y containing rounded granules 
(^phmdellie)y surrounding the central capsule, b* 
sb, A radiolanan of this division. 

[x88o Nature XXI. 450/1 The extra-capsular-soft sub- 
stance of all Fhmodaiia is distinguished by the mass of 
PhffiodeJla or ‘dark pigment granules * which it contains ] 
x8^ Rollcston & JACKSON / niuf Life 875 The spicules 
being,. disposed radially only in the Phaeodarian family 
Auhcanihida 1900 yml, Quekett Micros, Club Apr 265 
The cential capsule is generally almost entirely imbedded 
in the phaeodium. * 

Phsoophyll (fTiJ^fil)* Bot, [mod. f. Gr. 
dusky + tpvXhov leaf : after Chlorophyll,] Name 
proposed for the brown colouring-matter, com- 
posed of phycophsein and phycoxanthm, found m 
sea- weeds of the orders Pitcacces and Pkssosporeeo, 
1890 in Cent Did, 1893 6yd Sec Lex , PhseoPhyU, the 
brown colourmg-matter of the Fucoidemj also called 
Phylhphatn, 

Phaeton (f^’ft^n, f^'tsn). [a. Gr. tpaiOuv shm- 
ing, used in Gr, mythology as proper name of the 
son of Helios and Clymene, famous for his unlucky 
driving of the sun-chanot] 
fl. allusively. A rash or adventurons charioteer 
like Phaethon; any charioteer; something that, 
like Phaethon, sets the world on fire 
*593 Nashe Pour Lett Confuh Wks (Grosart) II. 242 
That hee should talke of gnashing of teeth, yong Phaetons, 
yong lean, yong Chorebi, young Babingtons. z6a9 Leather 
X3 Kuene priuate Gentleman now is a Phseiony and jnust 
hurne with his thundnng Caroch along the Streetes. x6ea 
Wazson Bo^ qfDio, 86a Sin is the Phaeton that sets the 


World on Fire *747 Cenil, Mag XVII, 94 If the hackney- 
Lilian should grumble, I fear oui Phaeton must tumble. 

2 . A species of four-wheeled open carriage, of 
light construction; usually diawn by a pair of 
horses, and with one or (now generally) two seats 
facing forward , but applied to carnages variously 
modified and distinguished as Sfanhopy Mai\ 
Parky Bog’Cart, Pony phaeton^ etc, 

[X73S Machines approuvles par V Acad, Sc.'^l, 3 Chaise 
de Poste dont on peut fane un Phaeton.] 1742 Young Nf, 
Th, V 819 Like Nero, ..diives his phaeton, in female guise 
X747 Miss Talbot Lett , to Miss Carter i8 Aug (1809) I. 
sox A fashionable post chaise or phaeton 1794 FerTON 
Carnages {iloz)ll 68 The sizes and consti actions of Phae- 
tons are more vaiious than any other description of carnages. 
1844 Ad j Vict c 91 Sched , Every hoise . drawing 
any coach, .barouche, chaise, phaeton, vis-a-ns, calash 187a 
Black Ofiii&) Strange Adventuies of a Phaeton 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Key 1$ V IL 16 Are you going to diive your 
phaeton this afternoon? 

»|* 3 . Aname for the planet Jupiter, (SoinFrencb.) 
1631 WiDDOwrs Nat Philos n Jupiter is a bnght Plannet 
being neere the earth, of which he is called Phaeton. 

4 . aitrib and Comb, 

1679 J Goodwam Pemi Pard, i. v, (1713) 125 Fancy gets 
the ascendant, and Phaeton-like, dnves on furiously and 
inconsistently 1883 Standard 7 Feb 2/5 The carnage was 
described as a phaeton-wagonette 
Hence FhaetoiLee*x [cf. charwteef\y the diiver of 
aphaeton; F}iaet( 2 i)o'iilans: sense i, Khaetho’nic, 
t PliaetlLO*nlcaJ, f Fhaetbomtal, FRaetho utic, 
f Fkaetho'utlcal adjs , belonging to, characteristic 
of, or resembling, Phaethon (see etymology above). 

1890 Sat Rev, 23 Aug. 244/1 A merry time had our 
^phaetoneer, 1784 Macnlill Poet, Wks, (i8ie) I 69 No 
female '‘^Fhnetonians then Surpassed the boldest of our men 
In gesture, look and stiaddle. 1708 Bi it. ApoUo No 7. 2/3 
Or would’st with *Phaetonick Pride, Within the Solar 
Chariot Ride? ^1630 Risdon Surv Devon § 45 (t8io) 53 
Which *ph0Bthonicar fact of his deserves the name of Nody 
a 1649 Dromm of Hawth Poems Wks, (1711) 37 Po bums 
no moie wiili *Phaetontnl fire. 1658 J. Jones tr Ovid's 
Jhis xst Ded,, How ^Pbaetontick spirits break their necks. 
1829 Lamb Let, to Gtlntan Dec , 1 fear their steed, bred out of 
the wind without father hot, phaetontic. 1630 R, Hohftson's 
Kingd 1$ Conmm, 509 Achmat..is left at this present to 
manage the Horses of this ^Phaetonticail Chaiiot. 

|]Pba^edsena,-ena (fedgfdf na, fteg?-) Paih, 
Also 7 erron, pbagadena. [L , a. Gr (/la'yeSaiva 
an eating ulcer, cancer, f. (porj^iv to cat, devour.] 
An eating sore ; an ulcer that spreads and conodes 
the neighbouiing parts ; spreading erosion occur- 
ring in an ulcer oi sore. 

1637 Physical Did.y Phagadenay a running canker or 
pock. 1^6 Wiseman Smgety ii x 193 Phagedxnay, is 
an Ulcer with swelled Lips, that eats the Flesh and neigh- 
bouring Parts m the bottome and edges cf the Ulcer. X89X 
Lancet 3 Oct 731 Formerly diseascb peculiar to a hospital 
were the terror of the suigeon. Phagedmna attacked wounds 
even of the most trivial kind 

Fhagedsouic, -enic (ffiedgfdf mk, -e-mk, 
foegf-), a. {sb.) [ad L. pkagedoBme-uSy Gr. qJaye- 
Satw«-( 5 s, f ^ayilmva • see prec.] 

1 Pedh C 3 f the nature of, characterized by, or 
affected with, phagedeena or spreading ulcer, 

[1363 T. Galb Anttad, 11. 65 It . is a^roued in eatynge 
vlcers called Phagedenica, &c] 1656 Blount Glossogr , 

Phagedemck *754 Goocii m Phth Trans, XLVIII 815 
He had an ulcer upon his leg, of the phagedmntc kind. 
18x6 A C. Hutchison Pi ad Obs,^ Surg, (1826) 194 On 
hospital gangrene, and the ploughing ^agedenic ulcer, 
which occurs on board ships of war and in naval and mili- 
tary hospitals X897 Mary Kingsley W, AJnea 618 The 
great pievalence there of pbagedtenic ulcers 
1 2 . Med Applied to a conosive liquid prepara- 
tion used for destroying proud flesh, or for cleans- 
ing ulcers. Also ellipi as sb Ohs, 

1704 J. Harris Lex Techn, I, Phagadeuick Watery is 
made by dissolving a Dram of Sublimate Coirosive in a 
Pound of Lime water X7a7-4i Chambers Cyd, s.v,, 
Phagedsenic medicines . . arc used to eat off fungous, or 
proud flesh 1766 Complete Farmer s. v Poll-evtl, Some 
wash with the pbagaedenic water 1799 Hooper Med, Did,y 
Phagedamesy medicines that destroy fungous flesh. 

So fFbagedeeniicBl (-den-), Fbagedes^nons a. 
1635 Rcah Tumors Jf- Fleers 273 A. phaged^enicall and 
cancerous ulcer of the head. X725 Bradley 7 *'am Did s.v. 
Woundsy It IS called by Famers the Phagedenical Water. 
X659 Hickman Just{f Fathers 15 Phagedmnous and eatmg 
sores. 1893 Times 18 Feb. 13/s The phagedenous ulcer has, 
by some miracle, become the source of nounshment. 

Fhaffocyte (fee*gifeait). Physiol, [mod. f. 
(Metschnikof]QGr.fa70- eating, devouring + -cyte ] 
A leucocyte (white blood-corpuscle or lymph- 
corpuscle) which, under certain conditions, has 
the power of absorbing and destroying pathogenic 
microbes by a process of intracellular digestion, and 
thus of guarding the system agamst infection, 

*884 Q, yrnl Mterose, Sc XXIV 110 Amoeboid cells 
weie frequently budded ofif from the ectoderm to join the 
other devouring cells (phagocytes) in the body. X889 E R. 
Lankcster Adv, Sei, (1890) 11. App. A iia [Metschnikoff's] 
theory is that by accustoming these corpuscles, which he 
calls * phagocytes', to tolerate a weak form of the poison 
produced by pathogenic Bactena, we * educate ' them, so 
that they are able subsequently to resist and eventually to 
attack and destroy the same pathogenic Bacterium ,m a 
stronger and deadly form X898 P, Manson Trop. Diseases 
1. 26 This body [the flagellated organism of malaiia] seems 
to have a powerful attraction for the phagocyte. 
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H€ncePhftgocytal(-S 3 i*tal), 51 ia«ocytlo(-si*tik), 
»loal adjs , perlaming to, or haviiig tiie nature 
function of, a phagocyte ; Phagocytism (fse‘g^?- 
saitiz'm), Pliaffocsrtjosls (fa5 g^Jsait^Q'sis), the ac- 
tion of pliagocytes 3 the absorption and destruction 
of pathogenic microbes by phagocytes ; Fhago- 
07 toblast, the embryonic form <rf a phagocyte. 

xSoa i^oA .5*0 MottUdy XLI 631 Influences which are 
associated in aiding ‘^phagocytic action, 1896 Allhui€s 
Sytt Med, I 87 Inflammation is to be regarded, on the 
whole, as a phagocjtic leaction of the organism against 
irritants x8£^ Q fnd Mtcrosc. Sc Dec. 298 mtey To 
attribute very direct ^phagocytical properties to the outer 
layer of tiophoblast cells 1888 JVatftws 24 May 9i/a*'*Phago- 
cjtisra’— that is, the intiacellulai digestive piocess 1891 
Times 13 Aug, 5/2 Dr Metschnikoff had elaborated and 
auppoited by gpreat lesearch his theory of *^h«goeytostSi 
according to which there was a veritable struggle for 
existence, a battle ^ (ftdratice between the cells of the body 
and the invading imcro-organisms. 

Phagology (fa&gp'lodgi). nonce-wd [f. Gr. 
^ayo- eating + -noGY.] The subject of eating or 
feeding; dietetics. 

x8w Blackaj Mctg XLIX. 231 His having so accurately 
sturned the phagology of robins; 

-pliagOIlS, f. L. “pliag-us^ Gr. -fay-os 

eating iya. F, -phage) + -ous: as anthropophagous ^ 
ichthyophagouSi phytophagous^ sarcophagotis \ also 
in humorous nonce-words. Also -phagry* ad. Gr. 
-fayia eating {jib, ) , osanthropophagy, tcJiihyophagy, 
tPhagypliany. Obs raro-K [prob. repr, 
a med.L. ^phagyphania^ f. Gr. fay-etv to eat, 
-fay-os eating + -favia, see -PHANY,] The festival 
of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
celebrated on the fourth Sunday m Lent. 

14 EMoPhanye in Twidalds Vis (18431 121 With loves v, 
.Fyve thousand he dyd fede; Of the wh3^ch myracle 
Thys day is named Phagyphanye, Dyke as hyt was fsnst 
called Ephyphanye For thys word ptuegy,. Is seyd of 
fedyng or el lis refeccion. 

Phah (fa), mt, [Cf Pho, Phoo, Faugh.] An 
ejaculation expressing contempt or disgust 
1592-30 'RkViVEX lhe>ce's Super Wks (Grosart)!! ti8, 
1 wonder, his owne mouth can abide it without a phah 

Pliaine, variant of Phanb. 
tPhairse, plielrs. Sc Obs. Also phraisse, 
phrasse, frais. [Variant forms of fattss^ fairce 
» Fabob, partly with metathesis of t*.] A farce, 
in earlier sense : » In^bbluub i. 
aiiyS Lindpsay (Pitscottie) Chrm/. Scot, (STS) I, 379 
Great treumph and blythnes of phiassis and playis maid to 
hir at hir hame comming Wpoun the eist syde thair was 
maid to her ane tneuraphant frais [MSS. pheirs] be Sclnr 
Dawid^Lyndsay of the Mont /brd, 381 Greit triumph, 
phratssis maid and playis wnto the qtueins giace. lOid, ll. 
X25 Singing playing dansing and phensis. 

Phako: seePHACO-. 

II Fhalaeua (falrna). £ntom, [modX., a. Gr. 
fd\aiya, prop fdAXoipa a math.] A moth : used 
by Linnaeus as a geneiic name for all moths; after- 
wards for all below the Sphmgjna^ or for the Geome- 
trma ; not now used with any entomological value. 

S658 Rowlakd tr Moufet^s Theeti Ins 958 There are 
those that interpret this Phalaina to be the Cicindela or 
Glow-worm, but nOt rightly, lUd 1110 Ihe Phalenae that 
come from thence stick by the feet to the roofs of houses 
1732 J, Hill Htsi, Amvu 77 Ihe antenna of the Phalasna 
are attenuated to the point. The species of this genus aie 
very numerous. 1800 Asiat Ann. 5/s The phalasna, 
a species of which is to be found m a treatise published in 
France on foreign butterflies. 

Hence Flial»*nlaii of or pertaining to a 
phalsena ; sb, one of the Phatmm, a moth, esp. 
a geometrid moth; Fhaleomoid a, akm to a 
phalcena; moth-Uke; sb, a moth-like insect 
1887 Science Apr. 318/a Some of the Phalaenian larvae 
*4* 1838 Mavnc Expos, Lex, 

928/1 Phalenoid 

Fhalaanopsid (fseimppsid). Bot [ad mod 
L. PhatmopstSi f. Gr. fbkaiva, inoth+ o^ir appear- 
ance.] An orchid of the East Indian epiphytic 
genus Phatmopsis , a moth-orchid or moth-plant 
[1846 Lindlby Veg. Ktngd i8e Order LIL Orchidacea.. 
Genera lu Vandeas Phalasnopsis] iSSoBirnBiDccG^en? 
Sun iv, 54 The phalmnopsids and other epiphytes are less 
arabmous x88a Garden ii Feb 97/1 The Phalaenopsida at 
Rendlesham aie specially distinguished by the size and 
nurobw of their leavesr lird,, Fine plants of Phalmnopsis 
are in full btoom. 

PkalangalCaiae ggal), dt. rare [f. Uphalanx, 
PHALAlirX-h-AIi.] «PHALAHGBAt. AlsO 
FhBla'iiga.r a 

z 8 ^ QuAiN Elem Anai (ed 5) *74 The last two 

^alangal bones of the little toe. 1893 Syd. Sec Lex, 
Fktaongar Process [m the organ of Corti], Ibid,, The 
phalangar bw on the outode of the ring m which lies the 
head of the twin cell of Corti. 

Phalange ^ (fted^ndg) Also 6 faJlange, fal- 
langejphalangue.^plialang, [a.,'Ei,phcUangt, 
in 1 3th c, phalenge (Hate.-Darm.), =s It, fa/ange* 
ad. L, p/iaknge-m^ acc of Phauaitx.] 

1 1 . * Phalahx I Obs, 

tSfio Whitohorne Arie Warre isS7^) 29b, Calld, of the 
Romanes, a Legion ; of Greekes, a Fallrage Stocker 
xxxix, 90 He placed, 5 ie El^hantes., 
before the Phalange or maine battail, 1383 T. Washington 


tr. Nichola^s Voy ni iii 73 The Macedonian Phalangue 
Plunket Char, Gd Commander^ etc 29/1 Tlie 
Macedons still march’d in great Phalanges, And kept that 
order several Paiasanges. 

2. - Phalanx 3 , 4 . 

1864 H Spencer Biol, m § 135 Here is a digit with its 
full number of phalanges, and there a digit, of which one 
phalange has been arrested in its growth 1864 Sala m 
Daily Tel 25 Feb , The delicate and taper finger of woman 
is plunged up to its topmost phalange into eveiy political 
pie i%3 Syd. Soc, Lex ^ Phalange . Also, in EnUmol,^ a 
joint of the tarsus in Insecta Also, in Bot ^ a mass of 
stamens partly joined togethei by their filaments 

Phalange^. Also 6 phal&nga, phalaug. 
[= F. phalange, iLfalangio, ad. L. phalangntm^ 
a. Gr faKdyyiov, in same senses.] 

+ 1., « Phalangium I. Obs, 
iSSx Turner Iletbal i D iv, Good against the bytinges of 
phalanges & scoipiones *387 GacrNB Ca7de ^ P'apicte 
Wks, (Gi osart) IV i la He that is venomed by the PhaUtngd 
feeleth such painefull passions, as he lunneth mad x666 
J Davies ffist Carib&y Isles 83 Other Kinds of great Flics 
,,in these Islands, and which some call Phalanges 1694 
MoTTEUx RaieUxis iv, Ixvii. (1737) 265 Phalangs, Sloe- 
woims, Iloin woims, 

2 An aiachnid of the g’emis Piialanoidm, or 
family PhalangtdfB ; a phalangid, 

1876 E SciiUYLFR Tmkutan xl II 123 The phalange 
(Solpvga ajafieotdes and .S’ tninpidd) is of a yellowish or 
reddish blown, also with long hair, and when walking seems 
as laige as one’s two fists. 

Phalangeal (ialac’ndgzll), a Altai, and Zool, 
[f. mod L. phalange-us, f. phalanx, phalang- -H 
-aL.] Pei taming to, or of the natnie of, a phalanx 
or phalanges (Phalanx 3 ), 

*83* R Knox Chguet's Altai, 159 The anterior or 
phalangeal extremity of this bone, also named the head. 
1878 T Bryant P^act 6nrg, I 179 TJie disease involves 
the last phalangeal joint or bone *893 Syd, isoc. Lex ^ 
P[halangeal\ Process, the same as PUtUwngai process. 

Also Fhalft'ngean a rare^^, 

1882 in Ogilvie, 1893 m Syd Soc, Lex, 

Phalanger (falm ndgai). Zool, [a. ino(l.L. 
(Biiffon), also modF, f. Gr, ^oAaTyiov 'spider's 
web’, in refeience to the webbed toes of the hind 
feel.] A quadruped of the prenus Pkalangisia, or 
of the subiamily PhalangisHnig, Australian marsu- 
pials of arboreal habits, containing numerous 
genera and species, usually of small size, with 
thick woolly fur; the typical genera (Australian 
'opossums’) have prehensile tails; llic Jlying 
phatangers (called also Jlying-oposstnns, flying- 
squirrels, or peiaunsts) have non-piehcnsile taxis 
and a flying-membrane or parachute 
1774G0LDSM Nat Hist (1862) I VII L stsThePhalangoi, 
so-called by Mr. Buffbn,,. about the sire of a rat, and has 
. been called the Rat of Suuiiam X780 Smiixir tr 
Buflods Nat Nisi {1785) VII. 175 We have called it the 
phalanger, because its phalanges are very singulaily con- 
structed. 2876 Porest ^ Stream 13 July 375/2 The native 
bear, the vulpine phalanger, the wombat 1883 M. R 0 
Thomas ui Encycl, Brit, jCvIIL Buflbn gave to a pair 

of cuscuses examined by him the name,. 'Phalanger*. on 
account of the peculiar structure of the second and third 
toes Of the bind feet, which are united m a common skin up 
to the nails, i8m ' R. Boldeewooo * Mvtct V Right xxviu 
2^ The lustle of the phalangeis and the smaller maisupjafc. 

jPIiala*ngial, a, rare^^, « Phalangeal 

x 854 in WhosirR. 

PAalangian (false-ndgian), a, (sb.) [In sense 
I, f. Gr.' faKay^y foXayy- PiiALANX; in 3, f. 
mod.L. (Phalanx 3) + -ian, in 3, f. PiiALANGi- 

UM -j. -AN.] 

1. Gr Anita, Belonging to a (military) phalanx; 
see Phalanx i. 

iB±Z Fraset^s Mag. XXVIII 69S The long spear of the 
phalangian soldiei. 

2 . Anal, « Phalangeal, 

gS 3 DoNGLtsoN Med Lex 

3 ; Zooh Belonging to the arachnid genus Pita- 
langium or oti}LexPhakngidea\ as sb, » PitALANoia 
, 1835 Kinnv Hah ^Insi,Antm II xv, 39 Some [crabs] 
imitating apideis, and others phalangiati'L 

Phalangic (falx’ndgik), a, rare, [f, Gr, 

fbXay^i fakayy- PHALANX + -10,] 

1 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a (military) 
phalanx. 

x8<j6 H. W. Torrens Rem, Milit, INsl, 45 A modem 
tactician much given to prize the phalangic or columnar 
formation for tioops 

2 Ami « Phalangeal, rare'^^, 

1838 Mavme Expos Lex , Phalangtcus, ,,of or belonging 
to the plitflanges phalangic. 1893 Syd, Soc. Lex.^ Plut- 
langtOy belonging to the Phalanges 
Phalangid (falos’ndgid) ZooL [f inod.L 
Phaiangtdte, f PflALANGiUM! see -id 3 ,] An 
arachnid of the family Phalangidse 01 order Pha- 
langtdea (typical genus Phalangium\ related to 
the mites, but more resembling spiders, without 
spinnerets or poison-glands, and usually wjth very 
long and slender legs, the common species ore 
known as harvest-spiders or harvestmen^ and in 
U.S. as daddy-Ung-Ugs, So Pliala'xigidaii; 
Phalangi«dean a., belonging to the Phdlangidea, 
*833 Kipv Hah d* inst, Anfm, II, xlx, 103 The Claw 
consists of two Orders , . Pseudo Scorpiona and Pnalangidans, 


1875 Cambriogf in Encyd Brtt II 278/2 Plmlangids . 
popularly known by the mme of ‘ Hai vest-men ’ x888 

Rolleston & Jackson Anm, Life 528 A Scoipion has 
been found in biluiian strata, and a Phalangid in the boleii- 
hofen slates (Mesozoic), 

Phala'ngifoxm, a. Bot, and Anal, [f. Pha- 
lanx or Phalangium + -form.] Having llie form 
of a phalanx. 

1838 Mayne Expos, Lex,, Pludangiformis, Bot, applied 
by Hees von Escnbcck to vtgetable bans wImlIj me pio- 
vided with tiansverse with a couti action at the outside 

of the as in the /'faducant/a> lAuiUntnUnm 1873 
NrwTON 111 Lncycl Jl? it III 710/ j 'I’lie rtsi of tlie setond 
nost-ouil IS reduced to an elegant ridged pli.daiigiloi in 
hasi-hjal 

Phala‘xigigrade, «. Zool, [ad. mod.r/. Pita- 
lang/grad-vSf i as jnec +L gfadns step; cf. 
Digitiobadb, Plantigrade] Walking on the 
phalanges , belonging to the (now disused) cUvisicm 
Phalangigrada, comprising the camel and llama 
1891 Fiowtr &. I.YDi KKi R Maiumah 11 %n Two fouus, to 
whicli tho tonus 'pluKingigiado ’ (as the C'.nnel] and 'hub- 
plantigradc ’ (as in most Ctuinvoto) aic .ipplicd. 
t PlLala*xigfiotii9, Obs [i L phalangi-nm 
+ -oua.] Of the nature of a Pil \L (sense i). 

1646 Sir T. Buowse Psend Ep\\\, wwu 177 Utd Tha- 
Inngious spiders hko CaiuJi.uidcs mentioncsi by Mufleutts. 
PKalangXSt Cfiiljc*nd.^is»t, fee land.^isl). Zool, 
[ad. mod.L. Phalangtsla, substitiilod by Cuvier 
1 800 for BuiTon's term Phaiangct .] PiiALANtJini. 
*835 Kirby //«/ i 4 Inst, shunt, il wii 159 Tlie phaUin- 
gists, or flying opossums 1892 Fatly Nt w»f Jan, S/Vl 1 he 
booty Phnlangisi— the hi own opossum fi otn *i <isiiMiti.i. 

»So Fhala*»glstlne <7., ijehuiging io the sub- 
family PhulangisfTiw, sb. a marniipjiil t»f this 
sulifamily, a jdialangist, 

Pkalauglte (Acdivutlssail). fad. phalan- 
gUa or -ties, a. Gr. faXayytrijSf f. fiikay( Pn VLANX ; 
see -ITE.] A soldier belonging la a phalanx, 

[1600 IIoiUNn Lny wwii, iaI. ijOy Ilct* liad of M.irt'- 
donians aiAtccim thousind foottmen, ticuiiy mined after 
tlicir manner, cMlled /V//rta//^>Jtr,} 1839 *riit}tt.w ai i fltseic 
xlviu, VI. 147 The phnlangitt. soldier woic the 11su.1l defcn- 
Hive minoitr of the Clresk huivy iiif.uUr^, 1836 (hioii 
Gieecexh acil XII 77 The phalangites were drawn up In 
files generally of sixteen deep, eath called a iius. 

11 PhalangiTim (fiilrL**na.: 5 iiim). Pi. -la. [f,., 
a, Gr. fakdyytov a kind of vcnomuim sphiei, also 
a idant, spiderwoxt.] 

1 1. Name for venomous spiders of varienn kinds, 
ztSoz IIoiLAND Ptmy II. 3G0 These \enonious spidets 
Phalangia, which ihe Greeks distinguish by the tsune 
of Lupua *858 Rowiano tr. Mou/eVt Vhmt Ins, ic/u 
Grievous symtitomcs folUiw thehitingsof Pismire Pii.tl.ii)gi. 
«m r67x Pfitl Jians, VI. 31^.2 Whether the Tur iiitula 
be not a Phalangiuin (lliat is,.i six-eytil skijiping ^pulrr)? 

b. Zool, A genus of noii-vcnomtmR aracbtiuis 
having very long slender legs: see PirAi ANitlD. 

X848 JotiNsioN in Ptoc Ikr.i* Nat, Ctnh II This 
mite lives on the PJialangia .01 lung spiders. 

1 2 A former name for various liliaceous and 
iiitlaccous plants, Obs, 

1664 Evelyn /Cal, J/orl (1729) Tune,, Klowera in 
Prune, or yet lasting .« Piial.ingunn Alhiliroj^hufti. 1741 
Cotnpl PtttHi-Pieu jSo Asphodels, Phnlinguitus, Siinlax. 

t P3iala*Jigy. Obs, Anglicized form of ITia- 
LANGiUM (sense i). 

z6o8 Torsi- 1 1. Sn penis (if>s8) 770 Tlit-re 1»e many sortn of 
Spiders found in very cold Couiitnn, but no Pli.ih'ingie. at 
all. x6a Stamvy Uut Phitot. x» ti^ai) Athena* 
gora^. felt no P.ntn at the luting ofKcorpttins, ur i^habngit^. 
tPBalanque, obs. foim of Pal\kk. 

1683 Land Gaz, No. 2055/i Tins day the Enemy have 
abandoned a Plialnnqut. 

llPhtalanst^re (falafist^*r). [mod,F. , arbitrarily 
composed of phalanx (he ending of monasflre 
monastery^,] - Phalvn.stehv. 

Z844 IIvsNi LL ,^oe Syst, Mr Owen*< rnmmunity U to 
he located in a Patalh loqram, KourierS in a PhaUmti^re. 
1833 bviTON My Narvl i\ vid, Tractt wlmh ..Milrsti* 
tiiieil m plice therecif Ahmsirur Jruurier*". symmetrical 
phalanstere* or Mr Gwcii\ arvlatu turul (Airalltlo^r.im. 

Phalanste*rial,a [f.asncxt t'-AL] « next, A. 

z843///.n({*7t> .IMv. bill. Pn Should., the rhA]itfl‘'teri.d 
sy&tcm of boiiiiLr prefrr.ihty suit thtir tivle, they will bn 
entiiltfU to enter iiitu the * pluUnx of luniif/ny *. 

PlialaaisteTiaii (feeUnstu'naii), a, and sb, 
[ad. ¥,phalaftslliienf f. phalanslhe : see -rAK.l 

A. adj. Of, jiertainiiig or relating to a |ma- 
lanstery, or the system of phalansteries. 

.’® 44 . IIyskcll Sac, SvA 21 1 T wo tlamsaml cidivnlsts who 
intended toestabhsh a DhaljiistcrjanSKietyat M Catherine. 
1873 N, Amer, Rea, CXX. i8fr Unless rhildrcit are to he 
afrerwards reared and edutaled hke&bkkem m ait Egyptian 
ovm upon Pimlan&terian piuiuples. 

B. sb, a. A member of a phabmstery. An ad- 
vocate of the system of phalanstcties ; a Fouricrist. 

X843 Fmseds Mag, XXVUl. 341 Members of secret 
mciftties^ dubUsts phaluistemins. 2895 Imvajio in v^h 
Cent. June 1069 Now. we me not Fbabmteriam* Fhalw* 
stenes have been tried ami Ldled. 
flence Flt«3iuifftia*xijuiii^ the pbolansteriaii 
system, Fourierism ; so FSuOaaatario (-e*iik) a*, 
peitainiog to <Mr ohanicterized by plrniftmteries ; 
Fhanaauitaribifm - pJmlansUtdamsm ; 
ftaxittt «r ^usidnsdatim, B. k 
>849 TaiPsMag. XV. 706 The world once fiMd, and 
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^phalansterianisiu umverbally adopted, Fourier’s first care 
la to pay the English national debt, 1884 G Allen SirangA 
Stones 320 The final outcome of all our modern *pha« 
lanstei 1C civilization 1877 28 Sept i/A'^Phalansteiism 

or Fom lei ism, 1882 Standard 2 Aug , Social *phalansterists, 
who look upon all foims of aiistocracy aa deplorable sur- 
vivals of a daik age 

Phalanstery (fse*lseiisten) . [Anglicized form 
of F. phalmisitre (inod.L. type ^p/ta/ansteriim) ] 
In Founer*s scheme for the reorganization of 
society, A building or set of buildings occupied by 
z.pmlanx or socialisLic community j hence, such 
a community itself, numbermg about 1,800 persons, 
living together as one family, and holding propeity 
m common 

a 1830 Marg. Fuller Lifo Wtihmi (1B60) 148 Visions of 
phalansteiies in eveiy paik. Hawthorne BliihedcUe 
Rom* II 11 26 One of our purposes waii to erect a Pha- 
lanstery «« after Fouriei, , where the great and general 
family should have its abiding place 1882 Brace Geda 
Chnsit^iS Chmlianity Jias no sympathy with Socialism 
in .Its methods of dividing the retains from labour, or its 
phalansteiies oi cointnunilies. 

aitrtb* 1884 G. Ailen Strange Stones 301 They sat 
together in a comer of the beautiful phalanstery garden, 
b transf. Applied allusively to associations or 
groups of peisons, or the places where they dwell 
zS^XiNGSLSY A It Locko viii, Everyroom held its family, 
or it!> group of famihes—n phalanstery of all the fiends. 
*856 Emprson Eng* Traits^ Land wks (Bohn) II 1$ 
England is a huge phalanste^, where all that man wants 
IS provided within the piecinct 1883 Hyndman I/ist Basis 
Soiialtsm xin 4.|g The tendency now exhibiting itself to 
turn workliou&eb into wholesome phalansteiies. 

PMlanx (ftc Iccgks). PI. ph.a*lan:seB, || pha- 
langes (false nd32z). Also 7 falanz. [a, L. 
phalanx^ ’angenii Gr, <l)d\ay(, -ayya.'] 

1 , Gr* Anitq* A line or array of battle; spec* a 
body of lieavy-armed infantry drawn up in close 
order, with shields joined and long spcais over- 
lapping; especially famous in the Macedonian 
army. Hence b. sometimes applied to a compact 
body of troops m later times. 

xS53 Brende Q Curtius iv (1565) 95 The square (whiche 
the Macedons call phalanx) 01x6x9 Fliitliilr Bmduca ii, 
IV, Youth and fire Like llic fan bic.iking of a glorious day 
Guilded their Falanx 1697 Poitlr Antiq* Greece^ iii. vi. 
11.63 The Macedonians. , Uhen Phalanx is describ’d by 
Polybius to be a square Battail of" Pike men, consisting 
of sixteen in Flank and five-hundied in Front. 1766 Gidbon 
Veil ifF* (1869) 1 1 26 The sticnglh of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with the activity of the legion z838>42 
Arnold Ilist, Rome xxxvii. (1846) II 491 The phalanx when 
once broken became wholly helpless 1874 Reynolds yotm 
Bapi* VI. 1 367 Amid the seriied phalanxes of Rome, 
b 1814 Colnmbtan Ceniinet (Boston) 15 June 2/3 On 
Monday the Charlestown Warren Phalanx paiaded. xB6a 
GRAfTAN Beaten Paths I 185 Noble veterans , the remnant 
of those phalanxes which maintained the pride and power 
of England in so many a hard fought field 
aitnb. 2838 Arnold Hist Rome 1 . 71 The phalanx order 
of battle was one of the earliest improvements in the art of 
war x86z Musgrave By-Roads 305 They mossed them in 
phalanx form 

2 . a. transf A compact body of persons or 
animals (moie rarely things) massed or ranged in 
Older, as for attack, defence, united movement, etc. 

1733 Popc Ess Man ni. 108 Who foiins the phalanx [of 
migiating storks], and who points the way? 1785 Cowpcn 
Ifeedlcss Alarm 48 The sheep All huddling into phalanx, 
stood and gaz'd. 2837 W. H. Ainsworth Crichton I. 
237 A dense phalanx of cavaheis and dames of every age 
and rank xSqx 'L. Falconlr* Mile, Ixe 25 Shelteied 
fiom the noith by high red walls and a phalanx of elms 
b. fig, A number or set of persons, etc, banded 
together for a common purpose, esp in support 
of or in opposition to some cause ; a 'united front'; 
the union or combination of such (in phr. in 
phalanx, unitedly, m combination, ' solidly ’). 

x6oo W Watson Decacordon {1602) 239 To encounter this 
Hispanised Camelion Parsons, with all his Afncanian pha- 
langes and Icsuiticall forces. 2772 Pol* Reg XI. x68 The 
minister lal phalanx, it seems, u> to be irreparably weakened 
byyourlosb. 28x7 Jas Hlvu* Brit India Til 1 32 On this 
occasion, the crown lawyers opposed in phalanx. 

0. In Fourier’s social or^nization, A community 
of peisons living together m a PHALAKSOJBmy, q. v, 
2843 [see Phalanstcrial]. 

8 A fiat* and Zool* Each of the bones, arranged 
in seiics or lows, forming the distal segment of 
the skeleton of each limb, beyond the metacarpus 
or metatarsus ; each bone of the digits (fingers and 
toes, or homologous parts), Usu. in pi phalanges 
(rarely phalanxes)* 

1693 tr Blancards Phys* Diet* (ed 2), Phalanx, the 
Order and Rank, observed in the Fmger-Bones 174* 
Monro Anat Boms (ed. 3) 271 Their Articulations with the 
first Phalanx of the Fingers is hyEnarthrosts. Ibid, 274 
Three Phalanges, 2807 Med, yrnl* XVII. 347 It was 
necessary to amputate the phalanges of the fingeis x8o8 
Barclay Mi{scular Motions 375 Certain animals can, with- 
out clavicles, lay hold of objects with the digital phalanxes. 
2872 Mxvart Elem, Anat iv, 152 Each digit consists of 
three rather elongated bones termed phalanges 
b. Ento?n, Each jomt of the tarsus of an insect 
0, Anat* Each of certain processes in the organ 
of Coiti in the internal ear ; a phalangar process. 
4 BoL A bundle of stamens united by Iheir 
filaments* 


2770 PJal. Trans* LX. 519 The stamina divided into 
five distinct phalanges, or bundles 2880 Gray Struct Bot* 
vi § 3 (ed. 6) 205 Phalanges or united stamen-clusteis 
6 Taxonomy* A gioup m classification, higher 
lhan a genus, but of no fixed grade. 

1774 Goldsm. Hat. Mist* (2776) II 313 We should find it 
difficult to place many that he at the oat-skiits of this 
phalanx 2783 Martyn KousseailsBot xvi, (1794) 209 These 
me of another phalanx, having five petals to the corolla. 

+ 6. « PHAEANGIU&r I Obs* 

2608 Topscll Serpents 769 The Phalangium or Pha- 
lanx Spider Ibid,, This kinde of Phalanx is often found 
among Spideis webs. 

Hence Plia*laaixed (-^kst) a , drawn up or ranged 
in a phalanx ; also m comb , as close-phalanxed 
2766 G Canning Anit^Lucfetzus iv. 245 The close pha- 
lanx'd Older of its couise x8za Byron Ch Har i Ixxx, 
Though now one phalauxed host should meet the foe. 2904 
A. Austin in Standard 13 Oct 2/5 A pall of smoke pene- 
tiated only by jihalanxed chimne^ 
tPEala’vic. Rom.Anttq Ohs* \p*'E*falaiique^ 
ad. L. phaldrtc-a, enoneous spelling of faldnca 
(in same sense), deriv cAfala (said to be Etruscan) 
a scaffolding from which missiles were thrown in 
sieges,] A javelm or dait wiapped in tow and 
pitch, set on fire, and thrown by the catapult or 
by hand, in order to set fire to a fortified place, 
ashq:), etc. 

t6o8 Sylvcstcr Du Bartas ii iv iv. Deem 964 With 
Brakes and Slings, and Phaiauks they play, To fiie their 
Fortresse, and their JVIen to slay [2685 Cotton ir 
Montaigne i. xlviu (27 ix) i. 440 They called a certain kind 
oiyavoltne Phalareca*] 

tPhala*rioal,a; Obs rare* erron. Phalenoal. 
[f. PhalaHs (see Phalabism) + -ical ] Like that 
of Phalaris ; inhuman . cf, next. 

x6oo W Watson Decactndon (1602) 245 How many 
millions of men, women, and children, they hauje there 
muithered . and that with such inhumane barbarousnesse, 
and much more then Phalcricall ciuelty. 

tFha*lansm. Obs, Also 7 phalerism. 
[ad Gr. <^a\ap«r/A-ds cruelty like that of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum, who caused those con- 
demned to death by him to be roasted alive in a 
brazen bull, the maker himself being the first 
victim.] Inhuman cruelty; pleasure in the m- 
llicUon of torture, 

1581 J BrLL HaddoiCs Answ Osor 278 b, This so great 
slaughter and bootchery, .. so CAeciable Phalansme and 
Tyianny, 2604 Parsons 3«f Pi Jhree Convers, Eng,t 
Relattan Trial 47 Two bookes of the Atheismes, and 
Phalerismes , . of the ghospellei s of our tymes 2609 Blmtlcy 
Phal* Pref, 41 There’s a certain Temper of Mind, that 
Cicero calls Phalansm, a Spiiit like Plialaris's. 
Fhalarope (fie'Iar^^up) Orrdth* [a. F. pha^ 
larope (Brisson i76o),iireg ad. mod.L Phalaropus 
(ibid ), f Gr. <l>aXapis a coot {<j>a\apos having a patch 
of whitej + V 0 V 9 , ifo8- foot, intended to render 
Edwards’s designation Coot-footed Trmga (1741).] 
A name applied to several small wading and 
swimming buds of the family Phalaropodidee, 
order Ltinuolse, related to the snipes. They in- 
clude the Grey or Red P., Phalaropus fulicanus, 
noted for its great seasonal changes of plumage, 
the Red-necked or Northern P., P,\Lobipes) hyper- 
boreus, both occasional in Gieat Biitain, and 
Wilson’s P., P, {Steganopus) Wtlsoni, of America. 

2778 Pennant Zool fed 4) II 413 Phalarope [ed. 1 Grey 
scollop toed Sandpiper). This is about the size of the 
common Purre, weighing one ounce. 2843 Yarrell Hist 
Birds III. 48 In its habits the Red necked Phalarope very 
closely ^ees with the Grey Phalarope, but is much more 
raie in Eiigland, and more common on the northern islands 
of Scotland 2B94NBWTON Diet* Birds 712 la the Pha- 
laropes, as in the Dotterel and the Godwits, that sex [the 
male] undertakes the duty of incubation 

Ii FEalera (fseiem). Gr. and Pom Antiq* Also 
7 phaler. [L*pkakra, in -^.phalerm, ong -a, a. 
Gr, (phKapa pi., m same sense.] A bnght metal 
disk or boss worn on the breast as an ornament by 
men, or used to adorn the harness of horses. 

x6o6 Holland Sveton 203 Attended .with a multitude of 
Mazaces and Curreurs gaily set out with their bracelets and 
riche Plialers 2886 Athenssum 31 July 148/3 Four laige 
bronze pbalerse such as are usuoiry supposed, .to belong to 
horse-harness. 

tFRaleratei 6;. In 8 phalarate. [ad. 
L. phalerdt-us, pa.pple, of phaler&re to adorn 
with trappings, f. phaleratx see prec.] Orna- 
mented, decorated. In 

270a C Mather Magn, Chr iv, iv (1852) 93 A sort of 
harangue finely laced and guilded with such phalarate stulT 
as plainly discovers the vanity of them that jingle with it. 
So f PEalerated a, 06s, 

x6s6 Blount Glossegr,Phalerated,.*ttapped, or dressed 
with Trapping^ as horses use to be, 

Fhalenoian (iaM'si^n), a. Also 6 -sian. 
[f. L. Phaleucius, properly PhalEci-us (f. Pha- 
Isecns) + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Phalascus, an 
ancient Greek poet : applied to an ancient metre 
consisting of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees. 

2372 Golding Calvin mPs. vj. x As if a man woold terme 
it a Saphicke, or Phalensian verse 2639 SHtSLEV Meads 
Revenge J i Bujb, I can.. sting with Phaleucians [printed 
Phalenciums), whip with Saphicks. 1658 Phillips, Pka- 
ImUm verse* 2836 I«andor Ferules ^ Aspasia Wks. 1846 


H 373* I think she has injured the phaleucian verse, by 
ixansposing one foot, and throwing ifc backwai d 2903 Scott 
^zst Rev Oct. 38 The fourth epitaph is described as in 
* Phaleucian veiw ’ that is in lines of eleven syllables. 

So t Phalen cic, -eu*slc, -euclac a Obs,; ss 
prec. , also absol. as sb* 

a 1586 Sidney 9 cadia (1622) 228 [He] neuer left intreating 
her, til she had (taking a Lyra Basthns held for her) sung 
these Fhaleuciakes 2656 Blount Glossogr , Phahustak 
Verse {phaleucenm carmen), 

llFhallal^a (f^lmldsia). Path* [f Gr. 
<l)a\\-6s penis + -algia ] (See quots.) Hence 
PballaT^o a 

1853 Dunglison Med Lex , PhaUalgia, 2858 Mayne 
Expos, LiX , PkaUalgia teim for pain m the inemhrvm 
virile phallalgy Phallalgictts . of or belonging to 
PhaUalgia phmialgic. 

Flialle^Eoric (fselilpTik), a* rare* [f Gr, 
<lta\K7i<l>opia the phallus-beaimg (f. <pa\R6s -i- -tpSpos 
bearing) + 10.] Of or peitaming to the bearing of 
the phallic emblems. 

2876 A. Wilder m 72 P ICmghi's Symbolic Lang note, 
Venus Erycina worshipped by the Roman women, who 
every first of April made a phallcphouc procession to her 
temple 

Faallio (fie lik), a, [mod ad^ Gr. ^aAM/cos, f. 
(paWbs penis: in Y.phaihque {Diet Acad. 1878) ] 
Of or relating to the phallus or phallism; sym- 
bolical of the generative power m nature 
1789 Twining Artsioilis Treat Poetry 72 Those Phallic 
songs, which, in many cities, remain still in use. 2850 
Grote Greece xi Ixvii, VIII, 446 The exubeiant leve^ 
of the phallic festival and procession. 2873 Svmonds Grh* 
Poets y 118 The Phallic Hymn, from which comedy took 
its origin, was a mad outpourmg of purely animal exulta- 
tion 2891 T. Hardy Tess (189a) 368 Myriads of loose white 
fimts in bulbous, cusped, and phallic shapes. 

So Pha Ulcal a 

1900 W Senior Pike 8 Pezch ii Among the fishes of 
fancy are a phallical pike with golden fins , a pike begotten 
b^he west wind 

Fhallicism (fielisiz’m). [f, prec. + -ism.] 
The worship of the phallus^ or of the organs of 
sex, as symbols of the generative power in nature. 

288^ H. Jennings Phallictsm hi, 38 It expressed deified 
phallicism in peiplexina but convincing forms. x8po A H, 
Lewis in Outlook * Stivb Quarterly (U. S ) 145 Phallicism 
..was the lowest phase of that cult [sun worship] 

So Pha llicistp one who studies, or is versed in, 
phallicism. 

FlLallism (fieliz’m). [f Gr. ^A-orPHALLF8 

+ -ISM.] « Phallicism. 

2879 McCuntock & Strong Cycl Bill, LzA VIII. 55 The 
religion of Baal, openly denounced by the prophets, was 
a sort of phallism,. which the Jews too often imitated. 

So PEalUat e Phallioist. 

II FEallitis (f^brtis). PcUh* [f. Phall-us + 
-iTis.] (See quot.) 

1853 in Dunglison Med* Lex zSdjjr C A. Harris Diet* 
Med* Temanol, PAalhtts, tnfiammation of the penis. 
Phalloid (fse-loid), a. [f. Phallus + -did.] 

1858 in Mayne Expos* Lex 1893 Syd* Soc, Lex , Phal* 
loid resembling the penis m appearance. 

I! Fhallus (fse m)* PI. -x. IL, phallus, a. Gr. 
tpaWSs penis : so m mod F. (1835 in Diet. Acad) ] 
1 . An image of the male geneiative organ, symbol- 
izing the generative power in nature, venerated in 
vaiious religions systems; jpec. that carried in 
solemn procession in the Dionysiac festivals m 
ancient Greece. In later times commonly worn 
as an amulet or protection against the evil eye 
26q Purcras Pilgrimage (1614) 79 Two substantial! 
witnesses, besides others, affirming the same, namely two 
Phalli, or Fnapi (huge Images of the prime part of a man) 
Ibid* 579 This yard, which they called Phallus, was vsually 
made of Figge tree 1797 Encycl Brd* (ed. 3) XIV. 266/2 
PhalluSf among the Egyptians, was the emblem of fecundity. 
2895 Elworthy Evzl Eye 148 In compounded amulets the 
commonest of all objects was the phallus or some other 
si^gestmg the ideas conveyed by it. 

M. Pot, A genus of gasteiomycetous fungi, so 
called from their shape , of which one species, P* 
zmpadicus, is the common stmk-horn. 

2837 Henfrcy EUsn* Bot § 636 In Phallus the volva is 
more strikingly developed. 

8. Comb,, pkallm-voorship* 
xB8o Stallybrass tr Gi imm's Tout, Myihol, 1 . 2x3 note, 
Phallus-worship .. must have arisen out of an innocent 
veneration of the generative principle. 
fPlialxiceo, obs. erroneous form of Fblucoa. 
262$ G. Sandys Trax* 227 A Phalucco amueth at the place, 
t Phan, obs, erroneous spelling of Fam. 

1539 MS* Acc. St John's Hasp,, Canterb,t Payd for a 
phan a[t] Baluerley 

II FRauar (fse^nai). [Tuikish fa;nar, ad. Gr. 
fpaxdptoy (mod.Gr. ej^avapi) lighthouse, lantern 
i^im* of (pavbs torch, lamp, lantern).] A quaxter of 
Constantinople (so called from a lighthouse on 
the Golden Horn), which became the chief Greek 
quarter after the Turkish Conquest j hence put for 
the Gredr official class under the Tmks, through 
whom the affairs of the Christian population in the 
Ottoman Empire have been largely administeied. 

Z90X Dundee Advertiser "3 May 6 All candidates for the 
post who did not show Kussopmle tendencies have been 
dxminated Whoever is appointed, he will be hostile to pre« 
tensions of the Phanar* 
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PHANTASM. 


Hence Phaiiariot (iaTi0e‘ri/?t). [ad . mod.Gr. <pava- 
/jw&TVs see prec. and -OT^], a resident in the Phanar 
quarter of Constantinople j one of the class of 
Greek officials residing there ; also as 
x86a G Finlay in W R W Stephens Freetnath Life ^ 
Leif, (i8gs) I. 281 If phananots and the nominees of diplo- 
matists are not intiuded. 1880 Donaldson m Brti. 

XI 125/2 Many of them were phananots, accustomed to 
double dealing, ambitious and avaricious 1B99 in Daily 
Nffuis 20 July 6/+ A masterpiece of Phanauot perfidy 

Phanatic, -ik, -ique, etc., obs. ff. Fanatic, etc. 
Phaneiej -y, obs. forms of Fancy. 

Phane, an early spelling of Fane sb^- 2 =Vanb, 
1387-8 T. UsK Test Lovell, 1, (Skeat) 1 23 Some same that 
loue shulde be in windy blastes, that stoundemele tourneth 
asaphane. £1407 Lyog. Reeon 4 * Sens 6180 Th^ turne 
nat as doth a phane With vnwar wynde xsoo^o Dunbar 
Pmm Ixvi 95 This fals fail^eand warld That ever more 
fiytis lyk ane phane i6ox-a in. Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II, 629 Foi a phaine for the peremmt of the Coundite. 
Phane, obs erron. fom of Fane sh 2 
►fPhaiiekill. Sc, Ohs, [dim. ofFANBX^.l i.] 
A little flag or vane. 

1538 Aberdeen Regi, XVI. (Jam.), The ferd part of y| 
elms of tapheit, quhilk wes maid ane phanekill of; 

Phanelle, obs. foim of Fanneld. 
t Pha^nevite, a, Geol Obs tare. [f. Gr, 
^ayep-bs (see next) + -ITB 1 ] (See quots ) 
aiSsj J Fleming Liiltol Rdvtb, v. (1839) 5* Ihe Phane- 
nte series consists of deposits produced by causes in ordinary 
opeiation, and respecting the circumstances under which 
they have been produced little obscurity prevails. 1859^5 
Page Handbk OecU Tertns^ Phmunte Sert^ the upper- 
most stage of the modern epoch, as consisting of deposits . 
whose origin is evident, as compared with me brick claj^s 
and boulder-clays which lie beneath. 

Fhanero- (fse ner<?), before a vowel phaner-, 
combining foim of Gr. (pavepos visible, evident 
(opposed to Cbytto-) : used in a fewtechmcal terms. 
Phanerolbra nohlate g., having evident brait- 
chsi or gills; Phanerooa'vpouB a, [Gi. uapwSs 
frnit] (see q^uots ) ; Pha-nerocodo'nio a, [Gr. 
k&Bojv a bellj, bell-shaped • said of the gonophores 
of hydrozoans, when possessing a developed um- 
brella ; Phanexocvy^stalliire of evident crys- 
talline structure; Pbanexoglo’BBaly -glo'ssate, 
••glossonB a<f/s. [Gr, y\wir<ra tongue], having a 
distinct tongue : used of a family of Frogs ; Pha- 
nero'mexoiLB ^ [Gr /i^pospart], Pha'neropneu'* 
moxLonB a, [Gr, irvebfMJv lungs] (see quots.), 
x8^ Mayne Ex^s Lex,y Phatierocarfus , applied by 
Eschenholts to a section ^ of the Acalepha Discophora, 
comprehending those in which the reproductive coipuscles 
are perceived across the body ♦phanerocaipous. X871 All- 
man Gytunohl, Hydrotds 195 The '“'phanerocodonic and the 
adelocodomc gonophores. 1862 Dana Jkfan, Geol 7a *Pha- 
nero-crystalline or distinctly crystalline 1838 Mayne Expos, 
Lex,^ Pkaneroglossits . *phaiierogIossou3. x888 Teaiu 
Petrography Gloss 443 ^Phaneromerous , a term applied 
to coarse crystalline rocks 1858 Mayne Exfos Lex, 
Pkaneropne 7 ttttoHUS,, 2 .^p\\^ by Gray to an Older .of the 
C^tere^odophora, which corresponds.. to the Pulmo/tea 
Operculaia or Fdrussac: ^pbaneropneumonous 
Fhauerogam (fse ncrugse m). Dot, [a F. 
phanirogame (n^ Ventenat 1799, De Caudolle 
1813; sb, Brongniart 1828), in mod,L phanero* 
gam-tisz.^l,i, Gr.^av«p( 5 -s,PHANBB 0 - +70/107 marri- 
age* sexual union.] A phanerogamic or flowering 
plant. (Opposed to Ceyptogam.) Chiefly in plural. 

In pi. pitmterogasns =a mod.L Phasterogamee, Plantoe 
phamioganiee (Humboldt, Nova Gen, ei Sp, Plant , 1815) 
i86x L Stephen tr BerlepscEs Alps 47 The weak soft 
celhiW time of nearly all the other phanerogams x88q 
J. S. Cleve m Literatme (N Y.) 2 Feb. 261 The flora 
..mciuaes 1080 phanerogams and j8oo cryptogams 

l(Flianerogamia(fle nerogm mia). Dot, [mod, 
L., smg fern, abstr. f. phanerogam-i4s \ see prec.] 
A pnmaiy division of the vegetable kingdom, 
comprising plants having obvious reproductive 
organs, 1. e. stamens and pistils; the siib-kingdom 
of flowering plants : opposed to Ceyptooamia 
Actually a noun singular, but often erion tieated as ol . 
after such Zoological neuter v\\>xz\^2&Mafmnaha,^phane- 
rogams for ffiis some have used a plural form ihtneto^ 

^ v^Mwieroganmi see prec 

iSztE^w P/ttlos Plants Ctt De Candolle &Sprengd} 87 
Plants whose Mrts of fructification are manifest^Phanero- 
gainia. [1847 W. E. Steele Field Boi p vi, The acknow- 
^ged division of plants into those with stamens and pistils, 
Phanerogamiae, and those without, Cryptogamiae, ^ 1848 
^RFENTCR Anim, Fhys, xv. (1872) 353 The gemmse of 
Phanerogamia may be developed in connexio^ with the 
parent structure ] XB37 Hbnfrev Bot § 303 The vegetable 
^ Phanerogamia, or flowering plants. 
Hence Pha neroga-mio of or belonging to 
tln&^msLonPhafierogttmiai = next ^ 

1830 Lyell Prtnc GeeZ I 123 In the continent of India 
the proportion of ferns to the phanerogamic plants is only 
Ansted hhJiJl Mu vuf 
(ed 2) 198 Ihese latter islands show no essential difference 
in their phaneiogamic flora 1894 Naturalist 93. 

rr (fssuerp'gamss), a. Dot, 

[l x^han&ogame adj or mod,L. phanerogam’^us 

pBtils, ^wermg. (The earliest word of the 
group in Eng^.: opposed to Ceimogamous.') 
x8x6 J, Bioblow m N E?ig, yml Med, 4. Swg V. 333 1 


Humboldt affirms that . the phanerogamous plants, which 
have been recognized as natives of the tiopical regions of 
both continents, are extiemely few. x88x Nature 
2^2 The phanerogamous Flora of Silesia. 

f liaxievo*pteYid|A a. Belong- 

ing to the genus Phamroptera [f. Phaneeo- + Gr. 
mepov wing] or family PhaneroptendsB of grass- 
hoppers D sh, A grasshopper of this family. 

X895 Camb Nat Hist, V. xiii 323 Two specimens of a 
little Phaner^tend brought from the Soudan 

Phang, Phanged, obs. eiion, ff Fang,Fangbd. 

f Phangle, obs. erron. foim of Fangi:.b sb 1 

1648 E Sparke in Shute'^ SaraJi + Hagar Pref bj, Any 
new Pnan^les of these wilder times 

Phansie, -y, early forms of Fancy. 

11 Fkansigar (p*'a*ns2gar), [Hind! phdnstgdp 
strangler, noose-man, f. phdnsi noose ] An East 
Indian professional robber and assassin, one of 
a gang who strangled and lobbed travellers and 
others; a thug 

18x3 J. Forbes Orient, Menu IV. xxxvii. 13 A tribe called 
phanseegMS, or stranglers. 1841 C Mackay Mem, Pop 
Delusions 1 371 Miu deters, who, under the name of Thugs, 
or Fhansigais, have so long been the scouige of India. 

Fhautascope (fss’nlaskdup). [in eg. f. Gr. 
(pavT^os visible + -sooPB : cf. Fhantosgopb.] A 
name independently given to different optical in- 
struments. 

1 A contrivance for exhibiting phenomena of 
binocular vision by an arrangement of slit cards, 
thiough which two figures seen at a certain distance 
conveige into one combined image. 

1866 Brande & Cox Did A?/., etc. II. 880/1 PJuinia^ 
scope, the name given by Professor Locke, of the United 
States, to an apparatus for enabling persons to converge 
the optical axis of the eyes, or to look cross eyed, and 
therelw observe certain phenomena of binocular vision. 
1875 Knight Did, Mech, 1677/2 PhaniascQpe.,L. pair of 


eventually a merged image appears m the central position. 

2 « PflENAKISTOSOOPB 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses 117 The peisistence of these 
incidental images is the basis of. the phantascope or magic 
disc, on which vatious figures are seen m motion x88x 
Oracle 12 Nov 306 The optical toy, which has been variously 
called Phantascope, Phantasmascope, and Phenakistoscope. 
Phantasla, another foim of Fantasia. 
Fhantasiast (f£ent^*zl£st). [ad eccl. Gr. 
^avTatriaarai, pi, of ipavTaciaiXTrjSf f, ^avraffia 
appearance: see Fantasy] 

1 . Peel, Hist, A name given to those of the 
Docetse (also called Phantasiodocdm^ ^avraorioSo- 
/cqrai) who held that Christ’s body was only a 
phantasm, not a material substance, 

x68o Baxter Atisw, Sitllingfl xxxiv. 37 Phantasiasts 
x8sa Bp. Forbes Ntcene Cr, 221 The Docetae, or Piianta- 
siasts, and those who asserted our Lord was only in appeal- 
ance dead. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn 1. Interlude v 51 
The cieed of the Phantasiasts, For whom Christ [was but] 
aphantom crucified 1 

2 . One who deals in or tieats of phantasies. 

x85S Smedley, etc Occult Sc, 88 Ben Jonson, who had 

some experience as a phantasiast, lliim invokes the fairer 
cwations of this powei in his * Vision ofJDehght ' 

Hence Phantasia^stic a,, of or^characteristic of 
the Phantasiasts ; of the nature of a phantasm. 

x8a6 G. S. Faber Di^c, Romamsm (1853) s.02 note. The 
same hue of argument is adopted by Teitullian against 
Marcion and his phantasiastic brethren. 1838 — Inoutry 
176 Z’he Manicheans denied that Christ had any pioper 
material body, the form, which was seen, having been 
purely phantasiastic. 

tPliantasiiii(0. iatv [Cf. It. ^fanlastma or 
fantasma* (Flono 1611).] A fantastic being 
xs88 S11AK& L L.L Vf i, loi This Armado is a Spaniard 
that keeps here in court A Phantasime, a Monarcho, and 
one that makes sport To the Prince and his Booke-iualcs 
idtd V I, 20, I abhor such phanaticall phantasims, such 
insociable and poyiit dciuse companions. 

3?lia*3itasi8t. rare, [f phantasy^ Fantasy ; 
or a. '^,faniaisiste^ i.faniatste,'] « Fantast i. 

X864 Alger Future Lije 660 The ‘Vision of Annihilation * 
depicted by the vermicular, infested imagination of the 
great Teutonic pbantasist. 

3?]iantasiii (fce'nldez'm). Forms: a. 3 fan- 
tesme, 5-7 fantasme, 7, 9 fautasm. ^3. 6~ 
phantasm, (7-8 pBantasme). [Ong. a F. fan- 
tame (OF. also -esme), ad L phantasma, a. Gr. 
pavraa/m : see next. From iGlh c gradually con- 
formed to the Latin spelling with^^-.] 

1 Illusion, deceptive appearance. 

Cf. Peantomi. Obs, ox arch, 

eien wnm kf ^^auid, wend awei mine 

& hire fantesme fcf. Pa cmx 
? htis fantasme, and fayrje, 

n ^ Caxion Gold, Leg, 289/1 

a ahinS^if to tjiem in guyse of a marmner^in 
of fantasme. 1656 Stanley Hist, Phtlos, mil 


/5 ^^u,PO>^sons. x86o Emerson 
K Mr phantasm. 

41. t j^tth a and pi An illusion, an appearance 
mat has no reality; a deception, a figment: an 
miieal or imaginary being, an unreality; a phantom. 


X425 Lydc De Gitil Pilgt 10800 Yt are but fantasmes 
that ye speke 1483 Caxion Gold, Leg 175 b/2 He [St 
Germayn] dyd so many myracles that yf his merytes had 
not goon before they shold haue ben tiowed fantasmes 16x4 
Raleigh Hist World 1. xi. § 8 They beleeve, and they 
beleeve amisse, because they be but Phantasnxes oi Appari- 
tions Milton Arcop 10 Or else it was a fantasinbrcd 
by the feavei which had then seis’d him 1678 Cunwotnii 
Intell Syst i.ii §8 68 TheMmdsof men strongly possess'd 
with Fear, especially in the Daik, laise up the Phantasms 
of Spectres, Bug-bears, or aflrightful ApparUions to them 
1778 Miss Burney Evclma (179X) I xxx. 136, I will not 
afflict you with the melancholy phantosms of my brain. 
1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pi, ir. 1, Peopled with meic Vtaporous 
Faniasms. 1843 Prescott A/eo. red (X850) 1 . xxp The alle- 
gorical phantasms of his religion, no doubt, gave a direction 
to the Aztec artist, in his delineation of the human llgure. 

c. An illusive likeness (^somctbing), a 'ghost* 
or ' shadow * ; a counterfeit. 

2638 Baker tr BahaPs Lett* (vol. II) X13 It is fit to stay 
ones selfe upon the true vertue, and nut to follow the vaine 
Phantasmes of boUnesse. x6g9 Burnli 39 Aii, xxvi. (1700) 
297 If the<;e arc no true Saci aments which they take fur sudi, 
but only the Shadows and the Ifliantasnis of them 1870 
Disraeli Loihair xlvni, Theie is only one Church and 
only one religion, all other forms and phrases aie mere 
phantasms. X876 Gt 0 Eliot Der, Iviit, Every phantasm 
ofahope was quickly nullified by a more substantial obstacle. 

fd. One who is not what he appears or pre- 
tends to be ; a counterfeit, an impostor. Ohs, 

1622 Bacon Hen, VII 24 The Peojile were m furie, entcr- 
tayning this Anie bodie or phaiitasine [I-ambert Sitnnel] 
with incredible affection ^ 1638 IIahlk tr. BaLods Lett, 
(vol. 11 } 229 Faire fiom being a Plagiary, [hel tefuseth that 
which is his own, and suffers a I*hantasnic, to tuci>c those 
acclamations and praises which belong to htmsclfu. x^x 
Milton Pi el Episc, 23 Rather to make this phantasme 
an espoundcr, or indeed a depraver of Kaiiu raul, then 
Saint Paul an examiner, and discoverer of thisimj^ustorship. 
2 . An api^arition, a spirit or suiiposod incor- 
poreal being appearing to the eyes, a ghost Now 
only poet, or rhet* 

C14XO Lo\b Bonaveni, Mytr, xxvii. (1510) Iliijb, The 
discyples supposynge that ii had bcii a fantasme crytd for 
diede. ^15^ Chlkb Matt, xiv 26 Ills discipils seing him 
walking on ... . 

tasm. 1643 

phantasms- . . , 

Churches, it is liecausc these are the dlurmitoms of the 
dead 1667 Milton P, L, 11. 744 Why,,lht)u caU’st Me 
Father, and that Fantasm caU'st my .Son? 1863 P. b, 
Worslby Poems + Transly Like the erring phantatni of a 
man Slain traitorously and cost into the deep. 

"b. Psyches, The supposed vision or pciception 
of an absent person, living or dead, presented to the 
senses or mind of another. 

1884 Pros Sac, Psychical Research I. v. 44 Pliaiitasms, 
as we call them, in order to include under a term iiiurc 
general than phantoms, impressions which may be nut 
visual only, but auditory, tactile, or puiely in char- 

acter. 1886 Guknly, etc. Phantasms 0/ Living 1 . Introd. 
35 W’e propose, to deal with all dasscs of cases where*, the 
mind of one human being has affected tlie niiiul ofanotlier 
by other means than through the rcc(»gni/<'d clianneU of 
sense- x8^ C, L. AIokoan in A/tnd Apr. a8z Where, the 
phantasm nicliides det.ids of dress or as{)ect which could 
not be supplied by the percipitmiN mind, Mr. Gurney thinks 
It may be attriliuted to a conscious or sub cuniitious image 
of In', own apjsearante -in the agents mind, which is tele- 
pathically conveyed ns such to the mind of the percipient* 
II, 3 . Philos A mental image, appearance, or 
representation, considered as the immediate object 
of sense-peiccption; as distinct (a) from the external 
thing represented, or {p) in Platonic philosophy, 
from the true form or essence, jierceptible by 
thought only and not by sense. 

1594 Cari-w Huartds Eutm, Wtis iv, (1^96) Brute 
beasts with the tenqicraturc of their braiiic,attd the fantAsriie*! 
which enter thereinto by the fine aenccs. }iart.ikc thiisc 
ahihties. i 6 ao I. (rRAM.tR Dtv, Logtke Mcmorie i»» 
LiciiUie of retaining well the iduTitaDnics of thiug-s x 66 a 
Cjalb Crl Gentiles iti.i, 19 Homer, and Hcutnl .. hiisud 
themselves about the phantasmes or picturrs of Truth, hut 
not the Truth it self 1751 Hvrrih Hermes 
vyks. (1841) aat It is then on these iiermaitciit phantasms 
that the human mind first works. 1783 Reid InteiL Potveis 
I. L 23 When they arc objects t»r incnioty and of imagtiui- 
tion, they the name of |tliantasms. xWo Academy A 
June 409 I be phantaMn or idea wh«h awakens feeling tri 
accordance with an aiipctcnce lb not abstract but concrete 
and generally single, 
t b. An idea, a concept. Obs, 
ax6ig hoTithKHY A fheom, it. it, § 8 aio God h a 
fanta&me, that can fill the fantaMc. 

t 4 . Imagination, fancy. Obs. 

*490 Caxton Enej dos xxii 82 She saw» alvi, to her jtem\*nge, 
two wnnw ebj-nyrngc one by another, that presente IminMlf 
by symulacyon wyihm the fantasme of her ciitemiemeni. 
x6Sf Rimley Prod, Phystek 252 Proceeding from a inelan- 
chohe Phoneme. x6fo Evelyn Let, to Pepys 4 Oct, 
X* subject of my wild ybantasme natur^ly leading me to 
something which I lately mention’d. 

b. An imagination, a fancy: now always with 
emphasis on its unreality (cf. 1 b). 

1672 Sir T. Browse Let, hrtend 1 17 Hh Female Friends 
were irrationally curious so Mriclly toexamuie his Dreanw, 
and m tbw lowst^e to hone for the Faniamits of Health. 

L ^ Atnbiitowt phantasm* haunt 
his id e brain. M K, A Vaccoian Mystics I. Pref- 5 U 
dr^ets? bimbo the pbintaams of foq^teo 

6. eitirib. 

, CmYUtJlar/. Res, Liii, VMUe and tangible cdriects 
in world, xte— /W tf Pr, iii, i, Firom 

h i g h e s t Fha n ta sm apex to km^est dbjjst 



FHANTASUA. 


PHANTOM. 


Moriev Carfyhiw Cnt Ser. i (187® x8o Why then 
should not the royalist assume that the Protector was a 
usurper and a ^ phantasm captain ' ? 

Phantasma (fdentsezma). Also 7 fantasma 
PI, -as, -ata (7 -aes). [a. It, fantasma = L. 
phaiUasma^ a. Gr. (pAvraa/jM appearance, mere 
appearance, phantom, image, f. to 

make visible, present to (or as to) the e}c, f. 

visible, f. stem i^av- of fpaiv-tiv to show, 
appear, bring or come to light. See also Phantasm 
and Phantom, which are foims of the same word 
through Fr ] a. An illusion, vision, dream ; h. 
an apparition, a spectre : » Phantasm i b and 2. 

1598 SYLvcsrER Bai"iasii, ii in Colouzess^^ Round 
about the Pesart Op, wheie oft By strange Phantasma's 
Passengeis are scoft 1^9 Mahston Sco Vtllmm In 
Lect prorsus indtgnos, Snail this Fantasma, this Colosse 
peruse And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse^ 
1607 — What you IVtU Inlrod,, Wks. 1858 1 . azi Skru’d 
about With each slight touch of od phantasmatas. 1607 
Walkington opt Glass 149 He shall see. strange phaii- 
tasmaes. 1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Whicl 
Pief , Dreames and phantasmas full of contradictions. X765 


Goldsm Ess Misc. Wks. 1637 1 , 227 All was a phantasma, 
and a hideous dream of incoherent absurdities. xBx6 Scorv 
Ant^, X, At length these crude phantasmata arranged them* 
lethir . - ~ 




selves into something more regular. xSi^ Robertson 
S er IV. IX. (1876) 78 These were nil an illusion and a 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not really exist 

Fhantasmagoria (fmnt^zmagooTia), 

Gr. (pdvraafM Phantasm + (?) S.yopa assembl 
place of assembly. 

(But the inventor of the word piob only wanted a mouth* 
filling and staitling term, and may have lived on •agona 
without any reference to the Greek lexicon )] 

1 . A name invented for an exhibition of optical 
illusions produced clucfiy by means of the magic 
lantern, first exhibited in London in 1802. (Some- 
times erroneously applied to the mecbanism used.) 

In Philipstal's * phantasmagoria * the figures were made 
rapidly to increase and decrease in si^e, to advance^and 
retreat, dissolve, vanish, and pass into each other, in a 
manner then considered marvellous 
x 8 oa Genii. AJag, June 544 t>ark rooms, where spectres 
from the dead they raise— What’s the Gi^ek word for all this 
Goliltnsiorut^ I have it pat— It is Phantasmagoria Jlnd 
Jend ofvol.), An awfulsound proclaims a spectie near, Andfull 
in sight behold it now appear. Such aie the forms Phantas- 
magoria shows. i8o5Mii&.CRCEVEYinC Papors.tio (1904)!. 
€7 The Bai on is pi cpai mg a phantasmagoria at the Pavillion. 
1831 Brlwsu u Nat Alagtc iv, 80 An exhibition depending 
on these principles was brought out by M. Philipstal in 
x8o3, under the name of the Phantasmagoria. .Spectres, 
skeletons, and icinfic figures .suddenly advanced upon the 
roectators, becoming larger as they approached them, and 
finally vanished by appearing to sink into the giound. 1883 
JLmycl Bni XV 307 Philipstal gavea sensation toliis magic 
lantern entertainment hy lowering unperceived, between the 
audience and the stage, a sheet of gau.se, upon which fell 
the vivid moving shadows of phantasmagoria. 

b. Extended to similar optical exhibitions, 
ancient and modem. 


1830 Scott JOeinonol, 11, 59 The Almighty substituted, for 
the phaulasmi^oria intended by the witch, the spirit of 
Samuel 1833 Uzll Pottt^etana 1 v 98 Machines by which 
phantasmagoria and oracular prestiges were played off. 1634 
Lytton Pompen 11. ix 

2 . A shifting series or succession of phantasms 
or imaginary figures, as seen in a dream or fevered 
condition, as called up by the imagination, or as 
created by literary description. 

[x8o3 Europ Mag XLIIL x86 *The Phantasmagoria* 
(title of a series of articles consisting of sketches of ima- 
ginary cliaiacters) ] 1838 Landor JvMg Conv. Wks. 1853 
I 345/2 The army seemed a phontosmagoiia 183s W. 
Irving Newstead Ahb^ in Crayon Altsi. (1863) 347 boch 
was the phantasmagom that presented itself for a moment 
to my imagmation 1875 E White Lfe in Chiisi ii xii 
(t878) 133 Milton's genius has filled the atmosphere with 
a t^ilhant phantasmagoria of conlendlng angels. 

3 . traitsf A shifting and changing external scene 

consisting of many elements. 

1833 Hazlitt Table t Ser. ii v. (1869) 121 A huddled 
phantasm^oria of feathers, spangles, etc x8$3 Kanb 
Gnnnell Exp. ix. (i8^€j 68 The wildest fiolic of an opium- 
eater’s revery is nothing to the phantasmagoria of the sky 
tonight, x88o Shortiiousc J. Jn^lesantxscm^ Without was 
a phantasmagoria of teriible bright colours, and within a 
mental chaos and disorder without a clue. 

b. A phantasmagoric figure, or something com- 
pared thereto, 

xSsx Byron Fts yifdgtn, Ixxvu, The man was a phantas- 
magona in Himself— he was so volatile and thin. 

4 allnlf. 

X84X Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Lt/e (1870) HI. vni 130 
There was no background to form a phantasmagoria decep- 
tion, since the part plainest to be seen was the figure os it 
rose and sank above the paling 1873 E. Spon Workshop 
Receipts Ser. J 395A the aid of a gas microscope 
attached to a poweriul phantasmagoiia lantern the image 
can he reflected on to a screen, 

lienca f FhantasmaGToxIaoal (-oiakal), F]ia&- 
tasmago'xial (whence -ally Fhantaaixia- 
go'rian, FlLa3Lta8magoxlo(-g^'nk), PhaiitaBnia- 
goTioal adjs.^ of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a phantasmagoria; hence, visionary, phantasmal; 
Fhauta^smago.risl:, one who produces or exhibits 
a phantasmagoria. 

1833 BlacJm Mag XIII 537 Deucalion sees a *phantas- 
magoriftcal shadow of what, .forms the history of the anaent 
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woild xSzB Scott yml, Apr , In this *phantasmagonaI 
place [London], the objects of tlie day come and depart like 
shadows 1833 Blaclm Mag Xil 86 A thousand other 
scenes come up ^phantasmagoiially or panorama-wise 
before us 1827 Examiner 212/2 The Will-o’-the-wmp is 
painted .with shadowy and ^phantasmagonanpowei 1870 
Coutewp Rev XIV. 180 It will ever elude his giasp like., 
the phantasmagorian images on the canvas. x8xB Colcridgi: 
mIM Rem, (1836) 1 . 139 All Rabelais* personages are *phan- 
tasmagoi 1C allegories x883SYMONDS.S/ia.^x Prcdec 1.(1900) 
5 The phantasmagoric biilliancy of shows at Court. xSsa 
Hawthorne Bhthedak Rom, Picf <1879) 6 To establish a 
theatre where the creatures of his brain may play their 
^phantasmagorical antics. x8x6 J Lawrence m ATonthly 
Mag XLIl 298 Whether it can possibly be woith while 
for our chemists, or rather for our *phTntasmagorii,ts to 
repeat any of the old palingenesian experiments? X862 
Lytton Sir, StotyXwi^ Those arch phantabmagorists, tlie 
philosopheis who would leave nothing m the universe hut 
their own delusions. 

IPliaxitasmagory (f^tm^zm^oii). [Cf. F. 
phantasmagom ] =■ Fhantasmaoobia. 

X837 Carlyle / y Rev Ill.i iv, This dim Phan tasmagory 
of the Pit X865 — Fiedh Gt, xxi. tii. (1872) IX, 304 The 
thing IS reality , but it 1 eads like a Phantasmagory produced 
by Lapland Witches. 1873 ^ Arnold Lit ^ Dogma 
(1876)79 The phnntasmagones of more piodigal and wild 
imaginations. 

Fliantasnial (f^ntae'zmal), a. [f. Phantasm 
or Phantasma + -A ir.] Of the nature of a phan- 
tasm; spectial; having no material existence, 
unreal, imaginaiy; passing like a phantasm 

18x3 Shelley Q blab vi, 192 All that chequers the 

E hantasmal scene That floats before our eyes in wavering 
ght. 18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit vii, (1882) 56 The phan- 
tasmal chaos of ^sociation. X870 Lowi ll iiindy wind, 
330 No confirmation has been found for the story, fathered 
on a certain phantasmal Mr Buckley x8do Shorthouse 
J. liiglesant (1882) II xvi 320 With such phantasmal 
imaginations he filled limlesanrs ears 
b. Fsychus \ see Phantasm 2 b 
x886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms 0/ Living I Introd 65 
Between the moment of death and the phantasmal announce- 
ment theieof to a distant fiiend. 

Hence FRantaAmalian tx., relating to what ib 
phantasmal ; Phaxitasiua'Uty, the quality of being 
phantasmal. 

X84X Lyt ton Nt. ^ Afam ni viii, The idea grows up, a 
honid phantasmahan monomania. 1873 Lewes Probl Life 
^ blind II II. 11 § 38 45 Between the leality of our waking 
sensations, and the phantabmalily of our dieam perceplions 
. the contiast u. marked xj^ Critic XLIII. 354/x liis is 
tlie spuit that cries for delivery from the tyianny of his 
senses, the phantasmal ity of the world 

Phiinta’smaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -by 2,] in 
a phantasmal manner or form ; as a phantasm. 

185s Miss Cobbe Inititi. Mor, 103 The belief that this 
causation de<icends into the sensible woild, and takes place 
therein not phantasmatly, but actually. x886 Gurney, etc. 
Pkaniasms of Livtngll, 530 Persons are phantasmally seen 
or heard very soon before ineir actual appearance m the flesh, 

Fhantasmascope (^nt^'zmdsk^iip). [irreg. 
f. Phantasmal -SCOPE.] « Phenakistoscope. 

1835 Kirby Hah ^ Inst Anwt I. App 350 They appear 
as if a hundred [legsl were revolving and so form a kind of 
natural Phantasmascope. 2844 Olmsted Rud Hat P/ulos. 
viii 558 The Phantasmasceme consists of disks bearing on 
their margin a variety of figures, which are so related to 
each other^ that each .figure shall afford a continuation of 
the preceding. £1863 J, Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 7^2 
Fnautasma'tlCi Bed Hut [f Gr. <pav- 
Tcur/uiT- (see Phantasma) + -10.] « Phantasiast. 

X70X tr. Le ClerdsPnm, Fathers {ifot) 322 The Phantas* 
maticks who pretended that Chnst had not a true Body. 
Phantasma'tio, a [as prec.] ^ next. 

X858 Mayne Expos, Lex f Phantasmaiicns, , of or be- 
longing to Phantasma* phantasmatic. 

fFliaiitasxna'tical, a, Qbs, [f. as prec . 
see -lOAb.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a phantasm; phantasmal. Hence 
ma'tlcaDy adv, 

164a H More Song 0/ Soul In our corporeall 

spirit* For^that is the matter that the soul raiseth her 
pnantasmaticall form** in 2658 Bromhall Treat Specters 
VII, 364 The Angels moving with a locall motion, by the 
phantasmaticall body which they took [etc.], a 1688 Cuo- 
woRTii Immui Mor iv, 1 (1731) 143 So are the Cogitations 
that we have of Coiporeal things usually both Noematical 
and Phantasmatical together, the one being as it weie the 
Soul, and the other the Body of them. Ibid, 144 By a Rose 
considered thus Umvei sally and Phantasmaticaily, we mean 
a Thing which so affects our Sense in respect of Figure 
and Colour. 

Fhaiita-smato-grapEy. rarr^. [f. as prec. 
.f--(o)GKAPHy.] (Seequot.) 

1730-fi Bailey (folio) Pref , Phaniasinai6grafhyy , , a 
Treatise or Discourse of celestial Appearances, as the Rain- 
bow. x83» in Crabs Technol Diet, 2864 in Webster. 

Fhantasmic (f^ntm zmik), a, [f. Phantasm 
or Phantasma + -10,] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a phantasm; unreal; imaginary. So 

Phauta'gmloal a, 

1835 New Monthly Mag.Xlii, 185 His shadowy monaich 
is assailed by ideal conspirators^ and their phantasmic high 
treason he will have atoned for by substantial flesh and 
blood. x857^ Sears Aihan* vi 49 The spectacle was not 
phantasmic, but real. 1863 A 1 ) Davidson Bihl L Lit 
Ess (1902) 16 A species of Doketism akin to giving Christ 
a phantasmical body. 

Fhanta'smist. rart'“^, [f. as prec + -iST,] 
One who maintains something to be a phantasm, 
a Phantasiast, 


1833 CoLERiDcr Table i 6 Jan , It was real blood, and 
not a mere celestial ichor, as the Fhantasmists allege. 

Fhantarsmoge'nesis. lare. [f. Gr. <p6.v- 
Tatr/ta PHANTASM + GENESIS ] The causatlou or 
origination of phantasms, 
il^ in Cent Diet 1893 in Syd Soc, Lex, 

So FRantasmoerenetic (f^ntm znu^id^ihe'tik) a , 
producing phantasms or appantions , esp, creating 
or producing a phantasm (sense 2 b). Hence 
PHanta smogene tlcally adv 
1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms 0/ Living 11 279 APhan- 
tasmogenetic impulse conveyed directly from mind to mind 
1890 Cent Diet , Pkouiiasmogeneitcaity. 1903 F, W H 
Myers Hum Personality 1 Gloss, Phantasmogeneiic 
centre^ a point in space so modified by the presence of 
a spuit that it becomes peiceptible to peisons matemlly 
present near iL 

PhaiitaBirLO’giioniy, [f, as prec. + Gr, yp&fLrj 
means of knowing ; cf. physiognomy^ (See quot.) 

1855 Saiedlcv, etc. Occult Sc, 296 Fhantasmognomy .. 
teaches men to foiesee and to foietell future 01 distant 
events from the images which fancy piesents to the mind. 

Fliaxitasmo'los^. [f. asprec. + -ioGY.] The 
scientific study of phantasms, lienee FBantasmo- 
lo gloal a, X890 in Cent Diet 

Phantast, -10, -ioal, etc., obs. or rare variants 
of FaNTABT, -10, -ICAL, etc. 

Fliailtasy, variant of Fantasy (where see the 
Note, as to its frequent use in some senses). 
tPhantio, -ike. Ohs, 1 are, [? Syncopated for 
plia'natickf Fanatio 2 ] A possessed person. 

1598 Sylvesier Du Bartas il 1 11 Imposture 234 So doth 
the Phantike (lifting vp his thought On Sathan*s wing) tell 
wilh a tongue disti aught Strange Oiacles. 1658 Blount 
Glossogr.i Pfianitck, 

Fliantoni (fsemtom), sh. Forms: a, 4-7 fan- 
tosme, 4-8 -om(0, (4 -oum, -erne, -ime, -umxne, 
-on, faintum, 4-5 fantum, 6 faatone). 6-8 
phantome, (7 -dm(e), 7-8 phantosme, 7- phan- 
tom. \l&E., faniosme/fantomei a. OE.fantosme 
(i2thc. in Platz -Harm.) « Pu fattlasma^ -aumat 
Cat fuTUarma^ Sp , It fantasma :— L. phantasma^ 
a, Gr. (pavraaim : see Phantasjia. (The 0 of the 
Fr. (and Eng) form has not been satisfactoiily 
accounted for )] 

fl. Illusion, luiieiilUy; vanity; vain imagination ; 
delusion, deception, falsity. Ohs, 

«x3oo Cursor M, 55 Hit neys boL fantum Ivrr fanton, 
fantom] for to say, Uo day it !s, to tnoru away. Ibid 22160 
Wih lugulon }}Ri sal be wroght, And fantum [v rr faintum, 
fantom] be, and elles noglit 01x300 B, E, Psalter iv. 3 
Whi love yhe fantom [L. vanitatem] and lighm^ Speke i 
CX384 Chaucer H. Fame i .103 (Fairfi MS ) Fio Fantome, 
and Illusion Me save. 1300 Gower Coif, III. 173 Josaphat 
was in gret doute. And meld fantosme al that he herde. 
ffX4a5 Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref, Copyed has |7i5 Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lollardry .. Hur fantom hath made mony 
a fon c 1500 Melnsme xli. 311, 1 byleue it is but fantosme 
or spyryt werke of this woman. 1693R. L’Estrange Fables 
ccccxUv. (1714) 481 The whole Entertainment of his Life 
was Vision and Phantome 

f b. With a and pi. An instance of this, an 
illusion, a delusion , a deception ; a figment, a lie. 

CX32S E E, Alht P B 134Z Honoured he not hym }>^t 
in heuen wonies, Bot fills fantummes of fendes, formed with 
handes. 01x340 Hamfole Psalter^ etc. 505 pe deuyl sayd, . 
1. sail take Jiaiin wiji snarys of seie temptaciouns, and many 
fald errours &. fantoms. cx^ Avow. Arlh, 11, This is no 
fantum, ne no fabulle. 1483 Cath AngL 122/2 A Fantum, 
fdnteisma, x6j8 Wither Brit. Rememb, 233 The tricks 
AndFantosmes wherewithal! our Schismaticks Abuse them- 
selves and others x686 tr C/iardtds Coroitai. Solyman 50 
The Express which they assure us to have been dispatched 
IS a meer Fantome. 

2 . Something that appears to the sight or other 
sense, but has no material substance j an appari- 
tion, a spectre ; a spmt, a ghost. 

1383 Wyclir Matt XIV 26 Thei, seeynge hym walkynge 
aboue the see, weren dibLourblid,seylnge, For it is a fantum 
ctHloo Melustne k\\ 311 It is som spyryt, som fantosme or 
Illusyon that thus hath abused me. i63X Molle Cameras, 
Liv Libr IV « 265 An Abbesse in Spaine, whose place 
a phantosme held in the Church . . while slice lay with a 
wicked spirit that maned her 1693 Smallridge yui Ctesar 
In Dryden's Plutarch IV. 484 The Phantdm which appeal d 
to Brutus. X746 Smoilctt Tears Scot 31 The pale phantoms 
of the slam Glide nightly o’er the silent plain xBm Tpnnv- 
SON Elaim 1016 Hark the Phantom of the house ITiat ever 
shrieks before a death 1887 Bowen Vtrg /Eneid vi. 293 
The phantoms are thin appantions, clothed in a vain Sem- 
blance of foim 

b. Somethmg having the form or appearance, 
but not the substance, of some other thing; a 
(material or optical) image of something. 

1707 Curios in Huso, ^ Card, 325 When a Body 15., 
reduc’d into Ashes, we find again m the Salts, extracted 
from its A^es, the Idea, the Image, and the Phantom of 
the same Body. 1817 Shelley Rev Islam vi. xxxiii. s 
As twin phantoms of one star that lies O’er a dim well, 
move, though the star reposes. 18x9 — Prometh, Unb, ni 
lii. 52 The forms Of which these are the phantoms 1S56 
T B. Butler Phtlos Weather iv. 63 (Funk) 'l^e thirsty 
wanderer is deluded by the phantom of a moving, undu- 
lating, watery, surfhee; 1883 P. G Tait in Encycl Bni, 
XI VT 582/1 Another cunous phenomenon .the phantoms 
wbK^ are seen when we look at two parallel sets of palisades 
or railings, one behind the other . The appearance is thad 
of n magnified set of bars., which appear to move rapidly as 
wc slowly walk pash 
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PHABE. 


PHANTOM, 

c. Applied to that •whicli is a * vain show 
or to a person, institution, etc , that has the name 
and show of power but none of the substance, or 
to one which remains a ' ghost of his (or its) former 
self’ ; a cipher. Cf. Ghost sb p 
x66x Evelyn Tyratmus 23 E^orc^slng these AppaiUions 
and Fantosm’s of a Court and Country. 1707 upon 

Ridicule 7S The Husband is only a Fantom 1781 Gibdon 
JDecl ^ R xxd. Ill a6o The caprice of the Barbarians . 
once more seated this Imperial phantom [Maximus] on the 
throne 1818 Hallam Mtd Akes (1872) II vi 13X I hey 
annihilated the phantom of auUiority which still lingered 
with the name of Khalif at Bagdad. *874 GarcN SJtori 
Hist, viii §6 530 * If I granted your demands*, lephed 
Charles, * I should be no more than the mere phantom of 
a Icing*. 1901 C B. Mount m 15 Tune 465 This 

little phantom of a village [Temple, Cornwall] dwindled to 
nothing m the eighteenth century 
8 . A mental illusion j an image which appears 
in a dream, or which is formed or cherished in the 
mind ; also, the thought or apprehension of any- 
thing that haunts the imagination 
1590 Spenser if* 0 n xii. 47 Who wondrous things con- 
cerning our welfare, And stiaunge phantomes doth leit us 
ofte foresee 1706 Addison Rosamond ii. 1, Farewel soirow, 
farewel fear, They’re fantoms alU 1758 Johnson Idler 
No 32? II We suffer phantoms to rise up^befoie us, and 
amuse ourselves with the dande of any images 1804 
WoRDSW 'She war « Phantom She was a Phantom of 
delight When first she gleamed upon my sight 1849 Dr 
OuiNCEY^atg III V, Sister unknown .a thousand 

times, amongst the phantoms of sleep, liave I seen thee 
entenng the gates of the golden da^vn. 1879 B Taylor 
Stud Genu Lit, 127 There is the phantom of an implacable 
Fate behind all tho'ie dteadful deeds 
b. The mental image or concept of an external 
object (considered as having a merely subjective 
existence), 

x68x Glanvill Sadducismus r, (1682) g The notion they 
have of him is but a phantdme and conceit. 1842 Emlrson 
Lecit Transcend, Wks (Bohn) II 280 How easy it is to 
show him [the Matenahst] that he also is aphantoni walking 
and working amid phantoms. 1865 Grotd Plato II. \vv 
270 When you contemplate many similar objects, one and 
the same ideal phantom or Concept is suggested by all 
4; The visible representative, image, or figure of 
some incorporeal person or body politic 

Locke Govt ii xiu § 151 So [the supreme executor 
of the law] is to be consider’d as the Image, Phantom, or 
Representative of the Commonwealth 

5. Technical uses, a A model of an infant used 
in obstetric demonstrations ; cf. Manikin s c. 

188a in Ogilvic 1902 Rep, Gen Med, Council on Rxanu 
Univ Durhamii Candidates weie required to demonsliate 
on the * phantom ^ the application of the forceps. 1904 Bmt, 
Med, yrnl 10 Sept, 605 A good desenption is given of the 
various forms of ‘ phantom 

b. Anghn^, An artificial bait made to lesemble 
live-bait. 

t^^Fishertes ExhB Catal ss Patent Soleskin Phantoms, 
andAitificial Baits. xSoa G R Lowndes CampingSh, x8x 
The * phantom ’ had still less effect Ibid 207 Of a phantom 
the boss had no opinion at all. 

6 . appQsitive or adj That is a phantom , merely 
apparent, spectral, illusive. (Sometimes hyphened.) 

<71425 Wvntoun Cron, vr. xviiu 2206 Syne ]?ai heid, hat 
Makbeth aye In fantown Fretis had gret Fay C1450 St 
Cuihbert (Surtees] 1861 |?e fantom fyre it vanyst sone 1671 
P, Phillips Reg, Hecess 478 To asseit then: phantosme or 
feigned soveraignty. 1726 Pope Odyss, xxri 233 I he ad- 
verse host the phantom-warnoi ey‘d 1762 Kamfs hlem. 
Crit, XIX (1833) 344 Such phantom similes are mere witti- 
cisms. x8aa-56 Dn Quinccy Confiiss Wks. 1897 III 284 
Phantom cavalry careered, flying and pursuing 1850 &. 
Dobell Roman 11, Phantom ship to skim aerim waves Or 
desert mirage. 187a Liddon Blent, Rehg u. 47 That 
phantom-god who, as we are told, is only a pale reflection 
of human vanity. 

7 attrib and Coiiib, a, Simple attiib, as 
phantom land^ ’‘nation^ -'shape ^ -tribe ^ -warning \ 
b similative, as phaniom-fair^ -white adjs, ; also 
phaniom-hke adj. and adv. 

»8 s 5 Tennyson Deu^ 63 ^Phantom-fair Wa$ Monte Rosa. 
a 1849 Mancan Poems (1859) 42 Roams the *phantomland 
for ever exSao S, Rogers lialy^ Venice 141 ^Phantom- 
hke, vanish with a dreadful scream 1660 T, Martin Horace 
SS before thee evermore doth Fate Stalk phantomhke. 1735 
Pope Odyss, x. 627 The ^Phantome-nations of the dead. 
c xBao S. Rogers Italy [1839] 70 Two ^phantom shapes were 
atting side by side. xSxa W. Tennant Amter F vi Ixxix, 
Oberon, the silver-scepter’d fay. That rules his ^phantom- 
moM with gentle force. x8so Tennyson In Mem xcu, 
Tho the months , Should prove the *phantom warning true. 

8 Special combinations and collocations ; pban- 
tom corn, phantom ooipusole see quots . ; phan- 
tom-fish, the transparent young of the common 
conger , phantom flesh ; see quot. | phantom- 
larva, the transparent larva of a dipterous ily 
of the genus Corethrai phantom minnow (cf. 
5 b); phantom tumour, a lounded abdominal 
swelling of temporary nature havmg the appear- 
ance of an actual tumour, 

1874 Ray H C, Words^ ^Faniome corUi lank or light 
Corn, Phantosme Corn is Corn that has as little bulk or 
witF m It as a Spirit or Specti e, x^g Cagney ti yakseh's 
Clin, Diagtt vii, (ed, 4) 258 They (i e red-blood corpuscles 
in urine] may retain their proper form, or they may appear as 
pale ydlowiah rings (^phantom corpuscles of Trauhe), 1879 
^It* Essex Inst, (Cent. Diet ), Conger eels and their curious 
transpaient young— ^phantom fish— are occasionally seen. 
1^4 Ray iK, C. IrordSi ^Fantomejlesh^-^^i&i it hangs loose 


on the Bones. 1900 Miall & Hammond Harlegutn Fly li 
78 The ^hantom-laiva (Coretbia), which poises itself in the 
middle depths of cleai water x88^ Fisheries Exhib Catal 
212 Flexible Minnows Caledonian Minnows ^Phantom 
Minnows. 1900 Daily Hews 13 Oct 8/2 A bewildering 

* eenstrument as the Highland gilhe called a phantom 
minnow 1857 Sm T Watson Pnne, ^ Pract Physic 
(ed 4] II. Ixvii 415 The tumour which she had piesented 
to the notice of the suigeon was what has been called 
a ^phantom tumour. 1897 Allbtdfs Syst Med. II 1137. 

Hence (mostly nonce-words) PlLaatoxn v, iians ^ 
to haunt as a phantom ; Phaiitoma*tic [cf. phan- 
tasinatic\ a , phanloin-lilce, unieal ; Pbanto mio, 
Pbanto'imcal adjs , of the nature of or lesembling 
a phantom; Pliaiito*mlcaUy adv,, as or in the 
foim of a phantom ; Pba ntomlsh a , akin to or 
suggestive of phantoms, Pha'ntoxnishly adv, (in 5 
fantomysliohe), in the manner of or by means of 
phantoms; FRa'utomxyf phantoms collectively, 
Pha utomsliip, the personality of a phantom. 

X899 Harper's Mag Feb 356, I had tiied the cure-all 
of liard work, but theie was that ghost of the heart 
*phantoming everything sadly x8x8 Coieridge in Lit, 
Rem, (1836) 1. 177 The lo\e of Adam and Eve in Parndisc 
IS. not **phantomatic, and yet removed fiom cvciy thing 
degiading 1877 T Sinclair Mount (1878) 63 Then libiaucs 
of volumes are but ^pliontomic. 16^9 Mfis Jirnvi Empi-i or 
of Moon II 1, Whether they appearkl in solid bodies, or 

* fantomical, is yet a question i88a Gd Words 603 Thus she 

appeared ^phantomically [pr -mimn,ally] to hci slumbcung 
parents. 1833 Blacktv Mag May 803/1 'Ih® I**-*-®* 

the place vins *phantoinish ci^zoChtou. Vilod st. 1143 
pus visiones nei e not *fantomysliche ydo X835 Ansti r ti, 
omd Pt, Faustus nr (1887) 159 Did the anguish of my spirit 
Shape the wild *plmntomiyi xyx^ C’ilss Winciillsla 
Misc, Poems 22 Of her *Phantoinship icquested, To kain 
the Name of that close Dwelling X853 hliss E, S. Sni p- 
PARD C// Auchesferxvi (1875)68 This ghost of an iphorisin 
stalked foitli fiom my brain, and to lay us phantomship, 
1 am compelled to suSmit it topapei. 

Pha'ntomist. [f prcc One who pro- 

fesses some docliine or tlieoiy as to phantoms , in 
quot., one holding the Hocetic theory of Chribt’s 
body, a phantasiast. Also atinb, or as adj. 

iBgSEdm Rev Jan, 212 The reality of Cluist’s sufleriugs, 
which those who field the pluiutomist tlieoiy denied, 

Pha’ntomize, v, rare, [f. as picc -i- -izb ] 
trans, lit. To make a phantom of, icducc to a 
phantom, m quols. used polemically for, To ex- 
plain away by interpreting in a ‘spuitual' or 
figurative sense Hence Pha ntomizer. 

xB6o WoLi r Trav ^ Adv, I. xii 277 The system of inter- 
preting unfulfilled piophecy in a plianlomiring, 01, what is 
commonly called spiritual manner Ihid 379 Against the 
spiritual interpreters, that is, the phantomuers, of the 3rd 
and 4th verses. Ibid II. i2x Christians who phantomize the 
clear sense of prophecy. 

[PhantomnatioH, eiror for phantom nation: 
see List ofSpunous Wolds'^ 
f Pha ntomy, sb Ohs, In 5 fantomyo. [f. 
Phantom + -y : cf mllainy, etc ] Illusion; fantasy; 
the practice of illusion, deception. 

c:i44o Gesia Rom xcu. 421 (Add. MS ) Now ye mow se 
the bothe, that it is false and vntrew, and fantomyc. 

Pha*ntomy, a rare [f Piurtom -j- -y ] Of 
the nature of or characteristic of a phantom; phan- 
tasmal, dial thin, reduced to a * shadow*. 

1877 E. Leigh Cheshire Gloss, (E, D.D), Horses are very 
phantomy at this tune of yenr. 1803 Temple Bar Mag 
XCVII. 240 A phantomy pan of thick black brows. 

Fhautoscope (fse‘nt<5^k<?op). [f. Gr. ipavTvs 

visible + -SCOPE . cf. PnANTASCOPB.] 

1 A modification of the kaleidoscope. 

1894 Wesim, Gas, 14 Sept 8/x This new invention, called 
the phantoscope, and patented by Mr. W S. Simpson, 
difiers fiom the traditional kaleidoscope as ..any object 
whatever can, thiough an aperture at the end, be placed 
wubin It— a bee, for instance, a butteifly, asprayof maiden- 
haii fern, or a sprig of heather, producing a complex vision 
of quite inconceivable beauty, 

2. « Phantascope. 

Egoa in Wabster Suppl 
tPhanuM, obs. form of Fanon. 

C2475 in Wi -WUlcker 755/27 IltcPhano, phanun, 
-phany, repr. Gr. -<payia, -(pavtia appearance, 
manifestation, f, stem <f)av- of if>aiv-€iv to show, 
appear ; as in angelophany^ epiphany, theophany, 
tPhaoiueter (feip'mitoj) Obs, [f. Gr. (pdos 
light + -METEB,] An apparatus for determining 
the intensity ©flight; a paotometer. 

. *747 Trans XLIV 495 M. de Bufibn, being asked 
if It might be possible to invent a Phaometer, or Machine 
for measuung the Intensity of Light 

Fharaoh (feort?). Forms, i Pharaon, 4 
Pharaone, Pbaraoe, Parao, 4-7 Pbarao, 7 
Pharoh, 8 Pharoah, 7 - Pbaraob. [orig. ad, L. 
FharaS, PliaraJoiuem (whence F. Pharmi), a. Gr. 
^o/jad;, a, Heb parsFh, ad, Egypt pr-o 

t reat liouse. The later Eng, spelling takes the 
nal h from Heb ] 

1, Tlie genenc appellation of the ancient Egj'p- 
tian knms ; an Egyptian king, esp, that one under 
whom Joseph fiouiished, and those m whose time 
the oppression and Exodus of Israel took place. 

<i,®93 IL Alfred Oros, l iv. § 3 Hiora J>eaw waere >at hi 
calle hiora cyningaa hetan Pharaon. xgds Langi., P, A, 


vin ISO Hit fel as pe Fader seide In Phaiaonos lyme. 
1382 Wycljf Gen. xli 1 After two 3eer Fharao [1388 Far.io] 
saweasweuen. « xsss Latimlr «S- AW (PaikerSoc) 
X77 Aftei that he came at the Red sea, Phaiao with his 
power followed at lus back. 16x4 Si i den 'Pities Hon, 73 
The Egyptian Kingi in holy writ vntill S.'ilonions time arc 
all calld Phaiaoh’b It w'as no pioper name, but a title 
which euery one of them had 1877 A B Enw \rds Up 
Nile MV 38s Raineses the Second icinains to this day the 
lepiesentativB Pharaoh of a line of nionaichs whobc history 
coveis 1 space of fifty centuritj,. 

b fig. Used as a name for any lyianl or task- 
masiei. 

e 1630 Sandfrson Seim Pica), \i\. 21 § 34 Scattering Mich 

K roud Pharaohs, in the imagination of their hcaits. 1846 
lus Gore,SV& Rng.Char (1852)60 The Sundavs .byper- 
mi-,i»ion of his Phauioh of the mill, wcie usually spent in 
wandering with his si&ters about tho green lanes by Gadus- 
bridge, 01 Gaddesden, 

1 * 2. (Also Pharaon, Pharoan, Pharo.) A 
gambling game played with cards • » Faro 1. Ohs, 
X717 Gay 'Po PuUeney 79 Nannette hist lURht at tucking 
Pharaon play’d. x739,X74Brsec 1 'ARo* i]. X78»[T Vali.han] 
Fashtonahh Follies ll ccKii, 212 She spuiL wIujIc days, 
and even nights, at whist and pli.uo.in, 1792 Woi ( oi i (I*. 
Pindar) Odes Import , Resignation xii, BcluiUl, a hundred 
coacheb at her door, Wheic Pharo triumphs in his mad 
caieei. 

attnb vjzx Mrs. Ceniwvrk Aitifce 1, He l>cU>ngs to a 
Pharaoh-table, 1 us’d to see him tally sometnues X729 
Gay Polly 11, For home time 1 kept a Plunaon bank with 
biiccess. X796 CuLQUtiouN Polu e 0/ Meit opoln, p x, [ I louses) 
wheie Pharo Banks are kepi, <tx843 Jsotitin v Comm,-pL 
Bl. (1849) IV. 416 A parly were at the pliaio table. 

1 3, A kind of strong ale or beer; nlsu known 
as ‘Old Pharaoh*, ‘Stout Pharaoh*. Cf. Fauu-. 
Obs, or dial, 

X683 G, Mi rhon Piaise Voik^, Ale (1685) ; Lat’d CoiTve. 
Twist, Old I'haioh, and Old Hoc, Jumper, Brandy aiul 
Wine de Langue-Dock, 1702 T, Brown Lett, ft* IWd 
Wks. 1760 II. 2fa6 A iiioi mug’s drauqhi of llirct ihic.uls .md 
old Phaio.ih 1839 W II Ainsworiii y 11. v, 

Don’t muddle your biams with any more of that I’har.ioh. 
4. In names of mumals, plants, etc. ; as Pha- 
raoh*B ant, the little icd ant (JMonomoritm pka-^ 
laonis ) ; Phoroah’s beans, nummuhies found m 
the rock of the pyramids, etc. ; Pharaoh’s ohlckoii, 
the Egyptian vulture (A^'eoph/on peVc//op/t/us) } 
Pharaoh’s com, 7'rUmm compositnm, llie grams 
of which ha\c been found in niuininy-cascs; 
mummy-wheat; Pharaoh’s fig, f (a) some species 
of the genus ; (/O Sycomorns antiquotum: 
Pharaoh’s hen - PhaiaoKs chit km \ Pharaoh’s 
mouse, or rat, the ichneumon ; Pharaoh’s pence 
^Pharaolds beans*, Pharaoh’s serpent [cf. Kxotl. 
vii. 9 ], a chemical toy compobcd of bulpho-cj nmde 
of mercury, which fuses in a scipentiuc form; 
Pharaoh’s w-orm « Guikea-wokm, 

1884 Leisure Ho, 23<i/x Those ruuiul diM’S , known as 
HummulUes,xAv\ whicii StraUi was liifurmctl were pctrificii 
beans—* *Ph,iraoh*s bc,ins *. 1840 Mai cai 1 iv h ay //«/, Hi it, 
Ihrtis III. 166 Neopkionpeic»opUiKS,\\i^ white iieophruii. 
Egyptian vultutc ♦Pliar.-iuh’s chicken X753 CifAMiiKNH 
Cycl,Supp t^l'haiaoh's Ptg,, a genus uf plants called 
by authors musa 1884 AI illi k Plant-n,t Sycomot us and- 
quorum. Pharaoh’s big 1876 Helps Study liilh. Birds 
b V Eagle, The ‘Egyptian vulture’ or **Ph.irawhs hen*, 
comniun m Asia and all jiarts of Afnra. >607 Tutsptr 
Four/ Beasts Ihe Imli.nn Mouse^ or 'Pluraulw 

Mouse (as some learned laier Writt*rs do write) is no other 
then the Ichneumon. 1598, x886 *Pbar.iuh*h rat (sri Kar 
sh ^ xb}. X865 Pali Malt G* 18 Nov. 5 , 1 have found that 
one h.tlf of a /Pharaoh’s serpent is sufTicicnt to |»oison 
a targe si/cd rabbit. 

5. a/lrzb. and Comb,, as Pharaoh-Uke adj. 

X647 Fuiur Good 'Ph, in Worse T. (1841J 84 Tliai I may 
Beasunably drown this Pharaoh-hke prm rasiiiiaiton in the 
sen. of repentance. 1899 Wesim, Oaz, aj Xuv. fi Irur a 
while he siiows a Pharaoh stublKwnness* 

Hence f Phoxooxiiaxi (icTeii/uYiidn), Phoraanlo 
(-p'nik), 1 3Pharao‘alcaX ad/s , of or i>crtaiiiing to, 
of the nature or character of, or hke i*haraoii. 

X673 Pi-nn The C/ir, a (faaker aviih 477 •Pliaraoni.m 
Tabk Master. x8S3 Kani* Onu/ult /*»/. xlit (1846) 3)7 
Barriers, grander and more massive tlMii Ote *j*Jijraoinc 
rubbish of the Kamebium. 1899 Savi \ I nity hrtui v, 1 19 
The Pharaonic Kg>pti.uis arc the P.gjptMns of hiMury* 
rxSiS hnpeachm, nWsty in rurinvan Batlads/r. .t/.N.V* 
I. 352 Wlicre he dyd well, ihowe d>stc Amyv by ihy 
*ph.iron[i]cail m> ndc X632 High Commission Caus (Cam- 
den) 266 It was a Pharaoiucai tiling to deny her chtNce of 
a midwife. 

Phaarhibin (fwbouin'. Chmt, [f* IkitL. 
PharhTi-is -jy.] A purgaiive nfaln obtawed 
from the Kalabvn.i re>m-j>lant Pharbitis (or 
Ipomted) Nil: also called Fhorbi’tUdA. 

187^ Drlry Vsef, Plants I mi, wj Dr. G. Btdie prepared 
a rebin from the seeilb called Vhurlithw, whh h is a safe 
and efficient purg.itive. x88^ AVrY/Z/'y W,Afr, 

389. 1893 Syd, tuK, Lex., PharbitiH, 

Pliare [a. F,phare (1553 in Halz.- 

Datm.), ad. L. phm^us, a. Ur, t sec PiUBoa.] 

I. A lighthouse; - PhabosI %, Alsoy^p, 

X656 Blount Glossey^,, Phare,, .aTower or btib pteca by 
the ^ coasu wherein were cominuaUy Uabci and fires, 
whichserved Seamen to see the Haven. x6w Swim Vey, 
CmtsiaKtiMipie in Misc, Cur, HI. ai On the Sandy 
£bnk$ uaodii the Phare or Watch-tower* Baowmiic 
386 Son {..what ore If lower mou au h s^ 

The Morce of dayf >$4$ — U it like Uw 



PHA-RMACO-. 


PHABIAN. 

light m those cra2y Mediterranean phares I have watched 
at sea 

1 2 . A stiait or channel lighted by a pharos j the 
Strait of Messina cf. Fabb s 6 3 06 s. 

1615 G Sandys 246 The Phare of Messina (for so 
these streights are now called of the Lanterne that stsmds on 
the point of Pelorus) *652 Howell Giraj^'s Rev Naples n 
Proem, The flames thereof flew ore the Phaie of Messina 
into Calabua *723 Land Gas. No 6176/1 Neai the Phare 
of Messina. 

Phareis, pi. of pharie, obs form of Faiby, 
t Pharian (fe® nan), a Obs^ [f. L. Phan-tts 
of Pharos, Egyptian] Of or pertaining to the 
island of Pharos , poet Egyptian, Nilotic, b. sb. 
An Egyptian. 

*S9J Sylvestek Dv Bart as i i 500 The Ephesian Temple 
and high Phanan Towei 1624 Miltom Paraph? Ps cmv, 
And past from Pharian fields to Canaan land 17x8 Rowe 
tr Luean x. 778 He chears the drooping Phaiians with 
success a 1729 Congreve tr Ovid's A? t of Love 111 Wks. 
1773 III 271 If pale, let her the crimson juice apply. If 
swarthy, to the Pharian varnish fly. 

Fharissean. (fseiifaz an), a Also -ean. [f. L. 
P/iariSFi’US Phabisbis + -AN.] « next, i. 

1645 Milton Colast Wks 1851 IV. 367 All of them 
Phausman discmles, and hied up m then Docliin 1891 
CiiLVNE Orig- Psalici viii 413 The Second Book of hlac- 
cabees .appioachcs much moie closely to the PliArisaeati 
theology. 

Pharisaic (fecnsi? ik), a. [ad. L Pharisaic-tis 
(Jerome), a Gr, ^apitrcu/c-os, f. {papimL-os sec 
Phariseb and -10 Cf. F Phansaique (Calvin) ] 

1. Of or belonging to the Pharisees. 

1643 Milton Divoice n, vi, He removes the Phaiibaick 
mists rais'd between the Law and the peoples eyes 1678 
CuDwoiuii Intell. Sysi 11846 The Pharisaick Sect 
amongst the Jews. 1879 C. Gnicir Ch? t$i 22 The bitteiest 
peisecttiions of the Phaiisaic pai ty 

2 . Resembling the Phaiisees in being stud m 
doctrine and ritual, without the spirit of piety; 
laying great stress upon the external observances 
of religion and outward show of morality, and 
assuming supeiiority on that account ; hypocritical ; 
formal ; self-righteous ^ 

The particular connotation vanes accoiding as one or 
other of the aspects in which the Pharisees appeal m the 
Gospels IS empbasired, the piesent tendency being to 
empnasire that of self-nghLeousness 
a x6i8 Sylvester Alls not ^old xxiv, Wee are so Punctuall 
and Piecise In Doctiine (Pharibaik-wise) ^ 1771 Fletciii r 
Wks. 179s II, 13 Tie sets up phansaic self, instead of 
Christ 1793 Souiiirtv Soldtei^s P/(»e?als6 O iny God I 
I thank thee, with no Pharisaic pride I thank thee, that 
I am not such as these. 1884 Coii^?cgaUonal Year Bk 86 
There is something woise than PJiarisaic lespectabihty. 
1 here is Pliai isaic vice 

Pharisaical (feis^ikal), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-All.] 1 1 . * Phabisaio 1. Obs. 

Bald Th^e Lowes r6o4 As Cayphas ones sajd in 
counsell phaiysaycall 16x3 Purciias Pitp'image (X614) X34 
The want of which oflice Christ obiected to another of his 
Phaiisaicall hostes. X83X Burton Mccl Nisi viu.(i84S) 189 
The Pharisaical part of the Council declared him to be 
innocent 

2. « Phabisaio 3 - 

1S31 Tindai e I John, 11. 3 (1537) 37 Our pharisaycall 
dootouis haue no doctime to knowe when a man is in the 
state of giace, i6aS Bacon Ess ^ Sitpm'sUitoit (Arb) 347 
The Causes of Superstition aie Excessc of Outward and 
Pharisaicall Holinesse X794 G. Adams Nai «$• Bjep. Philos. 
II. XX 371 The Pharisaical self-suIBciency of the modem 
infidel 1835 J H Newman Par Serm (1837) I, xi 161 
Theie aie vast multitudes of Pharisaical hypocrites among 
baptized Christians 

Hence PhaxlsaloaUy adv ; Phaxlsa*lcalnes8 
1^99 Br&ughioTCs Let. vii. 21 So farre houen with surquedi le 
and self-loue, .Pharisaically.. to annihilate all others 1679 
Puller Moder Ch. E?tg. xva 489 Their many kinds of 
Supeistitions, and FharLaicalness 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov 
XX77/2 He, pharisaically, in the interests of morality, gets 
the thief, whom he taught, committed to prison 

Pharidaism (fse-ns^iiz'm). [f, mod L. Pkart” 
sa$sm-us, in i6thc. F, (Calvin) P/iansatsm, f. 
Gr, tpapicrai’Os Phaeisbb + -ISM ] 

1 . The doctiine and practice of the Pharisees; 
the fact of being a Pharisee. 

x6zo Bp HallAPoI Browmstsiv o Paul was (a 4 >(apL<rp.tvoq) 
separated, which some would haue allude to his Pharisaisme 
*7»7“4* CriAMDERS Cycl s v. Pharisee^ Pharisaism is still 
the prevailing doctrine m the Jewish religion 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr, I. 519 It was the desire to preserve that Law 
intact which formed the nobler side of Pharisaism. 

2 . The character and spirit of the Pharisees; 
hypociisy ; formalism ; self-nghleousness. 

x6ox W. Watson IvtpoH Consid ^1831) 27 You should 
not be seduced by Pbaiisaism, hypocrisy, and plausible per,< 
suasions. vjxxR^ecifOnWall'sxJist Inf, Baft 331 what 
at length, do you And, but a kind of men mad with 
Pharisaism, bewitching with traditions ? 1874 Pusey Lent 
Serm, 167 Of all the Pharisaisms of the day, our Church* 
going seems to me the mastewiece. 1879 Farrar St Pastl 
ui, I. 46 When we speak of Pharisaism we mean obedience 
petrified into formalibrn, religion degraded into ritual, morals 
cankered by casuistry. 

Pharisean: see PHABiaiBAN, Phaeisian. 
Pharisee (fse'nsl), sh. Forms: o. 1-2 
pliansetia, 3 pharisewus, farisew, 4 pbarlseii, 
-isew,-ysu,farizeu,5phary8©w. / 3 . (3phari.se), 

4 far-, 4-6 pharise, -isey ; 4- pharisee. 7. pL 

5 phariseh, -ysen. [0. 0 ’K, fari-, phansetts (gen. 
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sing -m, pi. -^nr), in phansewus\ thence 
ME fartsew^phai'isew, -eti, etc (cf. Hbbbbw). 
ME. pharise, -ee, a. OF.pharzse (13th c. in Godef.). 
The OE. and OF. were both ad. L. pkanssttis, 
•hts, a. Gr. (papXctaios, pi, -afoi, ad. Aramaic 
p'rtshaiya emph pi. of frish = 
Heb parusky separated, hence separatist,] 

1 One of an ancient Jewish sect distinguished by 
their strict observance of the tiaditional and written 
law, and by their pretensions to superior sanctity, 
a C897K BAXvcZTi Gregory's Past C xlvn seaDaFariseos 
gehefdon Saeie mnste trxooo Ags Gosf Luke vii 37 He 
sact on fauseus [cxiAo Hatioti faiisees) huse Ibid 
XI 43 Waeowfaiiseum[//«^Afanseen,xiv sfarisean]. Ibid 
xviii II Da stod se fariseus \Hatt phariseus] ^^1200 Ormin 
16862 Forr Faiiscvv bitacnebh uss bhiEdning onn Ennghssh 
sprnche Ibid 19658 palabe Fausewess 0(1223 Ancr, R 
328 Nout ase wa& pe Plmiisewus Jjet tolde his god deden 
<zx300 Cursor M. 13588 paa phanseus [v rr -eseus, -aseus) 
hat war ful fell X303 B. Brunne Ilandl Syniie 11647 Do 
nat as ^e pharysu Pieyde Gode atens hys pru. X340 Ayenb, 
17S Zuyene weien be fan^eus of pe godspelle CX450 Cov, 
Myst vxni 215 Herke, sere phaiysew, and seie scrybe. 

/3 ie 1290 S, Eng Leg I 365/27 A-mong men of phanse 
bat Ulcere weien, no cam ] c 1380 Wvclif .Jim// Sel Wks 
1 223 Cunne we wel Goddis lawe, and loke wher Faiiseis 
giounden hem in it. Ibid. II 36 Essey, Sadticey and 
Phnribey 1382 — Luke xvui xo Oon a Phanse (1388 a 
Fansee] and the lothir a pupplican. 1390 Gower Coiif I 14 
The Scribe and ek the Phaiisee 1500 Chester PI, xm 
1 17 (MS, 1607) To the plmrisies these wordes say [v it. 
pharaseres, phaiasittes,] 1526 Tindalc Luhe vii 36 He 
cam in to the pbanses housse xMo Greenwood Collect. 
Sclaund. A?i. Eivb, He was a Phanscy. Ibid Piijb, 
Blynde Pharesios. 1673 Milton True Reltg 6 The Phan- 
•iees and Saduces were two Sects 1841 Trench Parablesy 
Two Debtors, The true spun of a Phaiisee betrays itself 
y. CX400 Rom Rose 6B93 Upon the chaire of Moyses.. 
SitCe Scribos and Phansen 

2 . A person of Phansaic spirit or disposition ; 
a self-iighleous person ; a formalist ; a hypocrite. 

X589 G, Harvey Adzd. Paffe Hatchet Wks (Gro'sart) II 
168 Kepiobates, tyiauts, phaiiscs, hyiiociilea., false pro- 
phets XS93 Nasiid Pour Lett, Confut Wks (Grosait) II. 
193 Though he play the Phansic neuer so in mstifying his 
owne innocence, theies none will beleeue him 1599 
Broughton's Let u. 8 Not the nation, hut the affection 
makes a Pharisee 1682 Tate Abs ^ A e/at 11 788 Whom 
laws convict, and only they, shall bleed, Nor Pharisees by 
Pharisees be fieed 1781 Cowper Truth 59 The peacock, 
see— Mark what a sumpLiioiis Pharisee is he 1 1901 ‘ Lucas 
Malet ’ Sir R, Calmady 11. iii, 1 was a self-iighteous little 
Pharisee— forgive me 
3 attnb, and Comb 

x6n CoTGR , Phatisieti, hypocriticall, Pharisie-lik& 1822 
. MacDonald Mem y Benson 153 t)id he Phansee-like 
less God that he was not as other men ? 1874 Pusey Lm/ 
Serm 24 IIis may have been a respectable, decorous, 
Phaiisee religion, xgoo G Swiet Somerley 25 Perhaps . 

I did not miY the ingredients in their proper quantities 
a little too much Phaiisee-tmcture, I expect 

tPha*risee, v Obs, rare, [f prec sb] 
tnlr. To play the Pharisee ; njfl, to take credit to 
oneself for piety. 

2598 Toete Alba (1880) 51 , 1 loue not I to phaiisie, nor 
praise My selfe, for to her owne selfe I appeale. 1648 
C Walker Hist. Itidepend i. 30 Some of them . acknow- 
ledge the Scripture, hut . only to Phnnsee themselves, 
ana Publican alt the wotid besides 

Phariseeism (fseTisfiiz^m). [f. Phabisbe + 
-ISM.] » Phabisaism. 

1585 Fetudhstone tr Calvin on Acts xv 7. 355 There 
remained no phariseismc in Paul. 2865 L Olifiiant 
^Piccadilly vi (1870) 221 The force and despotic power of 
the Phariseeism of the present day. 

+ Pharisian. Obs Foims* 4 farisen, -ysen, 
6 pharisean, -esian(e, -isan, 6-y -isiarL(e. [In 
earlier forms a. F pharUten (13th c. in Hatz- 
Daim.), subseq. conformed to L. types Phan- 
ssean-us, -lanus : see PHABiSiEAN ] A Pharisee 
£X394 P. PI. Crede 486 He founded hem on Farysens 
feyned for gode Ibid, 547 Be); noujt J?ise i-Iyke Fully to 
Jie Farisens in fele of )>ise poyntes? 1533 Gau Richi Vay 
108 Y» phanseans ana pyntid ypocritis quhilk vald mak 
thair setff iichtwis throw thair aune varkis 1552 Abp 
Hamilton Caieck (1884) 63 The pndful Phansiane, 1567 
Gude 4 Godlie B (S O' S ) 193 Wo be to 30W, Pharesianis, 
That Regnis 3it lyke hie (^apitanis. 

tPharmacal, Obs. [f. 'L.phanmc-umy^. 
Gr. (pdpfMue-ov poison, drug + -AL.] Of the nature 
of, or dealing with, diugs ; pharmaceutical 
1638 T. Whitaker Blooa of G? ape 22 Our pharmacall 
compositions, xfc4 Westmacott Serif t. Herb. 214 Brandy 
• .too often IS used in its stead, by the Pharmacal Artist. 

Pharniaceutic (faimSsi?7'tik, -'kiu tik), a, and 
sb, [ad. L phammeuhc-tiSf a. Gr. ifapimxwTuc-Qs, 
f 0a/>/ia«€UTi5s « <papfMi£€ibs poisoner, druggist, f, 
fp&ppxkK-ov poison, drug, medicme.] 

A. adj. Pertaining or relating to pharmacy; 
pharmaceutical. Now rare, 
xbsfi Stanley Hist, Philos, v (1701) * 6 + Medecine is of 
five kinds. Pharmaceutic, cureth diseases by application of 
Medeane. 177S Sir E Barry Observ Wines 356 The 
phai maceutic cure of several diseases. 2830 Scott Demonol. 
X. 403 A user of pharmaceutic enchantments. 

S sh, (Usually in pL Pharmaceutics.) ^ The 
science of pharmacy; thatbianch of medical science 
wheh relates to the use of medicinal drugs. 

1541 R. C0B1.AND Galyetfs Terap 2 Aj b, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne<y» is to wyt dyetityke, pharmaceutykq, 


and cyrurgery) 1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultt a 67 Whosoever 
shall enquire into the ill consequences of the two Pliarma- 
ceutics, will say, that the Galenical is always the most 
safe 1869 N, Syd Sec Year-bk, Med. 442 General Phar- 
maceutics 

Pharmaceu'tical (see prec.), a {sh ) [f. as 
prec, + -AL.] Pertaining to 01 engaged in pharmacy , 
relating to the preparation, use, 01 sale of medi 
cinal chugs 

1648 PnrTY Adm, Harilih 16 Some good pharmaceuti- 
cal!, Botanick and Chymicall Institutions. 1799 Med yrnl 
II X08 Remaiks on the concentiation of vinegar, and on 
some pharmaceutical piepaiations formed fiom tins acid 
18^6-A Brande Chetn, (ed, 5) 24 The foundations of chemical 
science are to be found in the medical and pharmaceutical 
writers of the sixteenth century x868 Act 2^ 32 Vict, 

c Z2I It shall be unlawful for any Peison to use the tale 
‘Cheinist and Druggist unless such Person shall he a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist 1904 Daily Chrott 26 Feb. 9/6 
The ‘Phaimacentical Journal’, which is the official organ 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
jB sb. A phaimaceulicol prepaialion; a medi- 
cinal drug 

1881 R S Proctor in Pharniaceut, *)?nl 219 The associa- 
tion of Liade in pharmaceuticals fiom extraneous soiiices 
with the practice of pharmacy and trade in pharmaceuticals 
made at home is a matter of convenience both tothepharnm- 
cist and the public 

Hence IPlioirixiaoeu’tically adv, m relation to, 
or from Ibe point of view of, phaimacy. 

1770 Nffiv Dispens p, v, Many . articles I have examined 
phannaceutically x88o Garrod & Baxter Mnl Med 116 
A solid mass is produced, rendering the combination phai ma- 
ceutically incompatilile 1882 Med, Teinf ynil. LI. log 
No alcohol has been admimsteied.. either aietetically, phar- 
maceutically 01 medicinally 

Pliairmaceil'tist (see above) [irreg. f. Gr. 
(pappanevT-ris (see PliAEMAOEUTio) + -1ST . ? after 
cheimcy cheimsf'] A pharmaceutic piactitioner; 
a pharmacist, druggist, 

1836 J, M, Gully Magendtds Foimiil (ed 2) 193 M. 
LcioLix,*ipliaimaceutibtorVitry le-Fian^ais 01865 Wvldb 
in Ci?c he 1 . 20/2 This., has been talcen advantage of by 
sugai -refiners and i3haTmaccutists. 

i Pharma'cian. Obs. [f. late L. Pharmacia 
PiiARMAor+-AN‘, app. zX\sx'^,pha?imcien (17th c. 
in Ilatz -Harm ) ] « next 
1720 Blair lu T?ans XXXI 31 By the unanimous 
Consent of all Physicians and Phaimacians, 
Piiariiiacist (fa rmasist). [f. PHAEMAor -f- 
-TBT • cf botanist ll A person skilled or engaged 
m phaimacy; one who prepares or dispenses 
medicines ; a druggist or pharmaceutical chexnisl. 

2634 Lytton Pomfeu i li, Unskilful phaimactats I pleasure 
and study are not elements to be thus mixed together. 1875 
H C Wood Theiap, (1879) 437 He used two samples of the 
alkaloid prepared ^different pharmacists 1698 R^ B?‘it, 
Phann 29 The Pharmacopoeia, geneially a stickler in 
legality, speaks of ^pharmacists*, which, strictly speaking, 
chemists and druggists are not, 
t Pb.a*rtuacize, v. Ohs, ra?‘e“\ [f. as piec. 
4 -IZE ] irafts To treat with drugs, to * physic *. 
2609 Br W Barlow Answ, Nameless Cath. xo8 That 
Kelmion should bee Pharmacized with such Drugs 

t Pha’rmacb. Obs. rare’~^. [a ohs.¥,phar- 
maqm (Cotgr), ad. med.L pharmacumy a. Gr. 
(pdppoM-ov drug, medical or poisonous.] A drug, 
a medicine. 

1643 Deel Lords 4 Cotn , Reb. Trel 39 It is one sicknesse, 
and one Pharmack will suffice 
PhanaaCO-, lepr. Gr tpappaxo^y comb form of 
tpdppuiKov dnig, medicine, poison, a formative of 
technical words, as in the following : 

Pha rmacodyna'mic a.y lelating to the powers 
or effects of drugs {Cent. Diet 1890), so Pha rma- 
codyna'mlcs sb.pl.y the science or subject of the 
powers or effects of drugs. Pharmacognosy 
(l^mak^ grufsi) (also in L. form -gno sia, and less 
correctly -giio*sis),dhe knowledge of drugs, phar- 
macology ; esp as a branch of natural history le- 
lating to medicinal substances in their natural or 
unprepared state , so Pharmaoogno'stlcal a,f 
pertaining to pharmacognosy (whence Pharma- 
cogxio*8tloaJ]y adv ) ; Phaimacogno'stlos « 
phai macognosy, Pharmaco*gxaphy, a desenption 
of drugs (Ogilvie 1882). Pha xmaooma'iilA, a 
mania or craze for using or trying drugs (Dungli- 
son Med Lex, 1853); soPharmacomanPacaldc., 
madly or mationally addicted to drugs (Mayne 
Pxpos Lex, 1858), Pharmaco'aiathyss/^omfl!- 
cognosy (Ogilvie 1882) Pharmaoo meter, a vessel 
or contrivance foi measunng medicines. Pharma- 
oomo’xrphlc a ; see quot 
1842 Dungljson Med, Lex , ^Pharmacodynamics, a divi- 
sion of pharmacology, whidi considers the effects and uses 
of medicines xSt^R. Hughes {title) Manual of Pharmaco- 
dynamics. 2842 Dunglisom Med, Lex,y "^Pkarmacogno* 
stay a division of pharmacobgy, which treats of simples 
or unprepaied medicines xW^AUPhTTisamAcaderu Otg. 
v. 190 Special Botany, ^pharmacognosis, inorganic botany, 
xooi tr Dietench {ittie). Analysis of Resms, Balsams and 
Gura-resins: their Chemistry and Pharroacognosis 1890 
Cent. Diet , *PharrnacognosUcal. 1884 F, B.T*owkr {title) 
The Cinchona Barks *pharraacognostically considered. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Pharmacognostica ^pharmaco- 
gnostics, Cent Diet , * Pharmacognosy, 1901 Chemist 

5 Drtfggist 7 Sep t,, Pharmacopedia is . a commentary on the 



PHARMAOOLITE. 


PHAEYNQ-AL. 


botany, chemistry, pharmacognosy, and pharmacy of the 
medicines recognised by the British Pharmacopoeia, [1874 
Fluckiger& Hanbury iitiUi ^Pharoiacographia a History 
of the Principal Dm^ of Vegetable Origin met with in 
Oreat Britain and Bntish India.] 1830 Beo L 5x6 
Impossible to light upon proper '*'pli<u:niacoineters x8go 
Billings Med JJici II 326 *PAarviacomor^/iiCi'^^\- 
taining to the form or appearance of drugs 

Pliarmacolite Cfajimakolsit) Min [Named 
by Karsten 1800, f Gi. ipapfioKo-v poison + -Lite ] 
Hydrous arsenate of calcium, occurring usually in 
silky fibres Magnesian phai mccoUte^ a synonym 
of Berzeliite (Dana J/2W (1844) 239). 

X805 R Jameson Syst Mm II 483 Pharmacolite occurs 
as a coating, 1815 W Phillips .5 (1818) 27 

Lime combined with the arsenic acid, formik a mineral called 
Pharmacolite: 1850 Dana Mm (ed. 4) 220 Picrophannaco- 
lue of Stromeyer is probably impure pharmacobne 

PharmaoologT (fajrmak^lbd^i). [ad, mod. 
L pharmac&Ugia^ ,^2Lxn%x^%^\ seePHARMACO- 
ana -Loorj That branch of medical science which 
relates to drugs, their preparation, uses, and effects; 
the science or theory of pharmacy. 

1721 Bailey, PharviacoUgy^ a Treatise concerning the 
Art of preparing Medicines. xBoo Med, Jml III 576 1 his 
work answers the requisites of a good practical Pharma- 
cology 1875 H, C. Wood Thet ai, 11879) 17 Phaimacology 
IS the general term employed to embrace these thiee 
divisions [Pharmacy, Therapeutics, Matena Medica] 1883 
Nature XXVII 542/a The knowledge of the action or 
remedies, or Pharmacology, 

Hence flia rmacolo'gical t?,, pertaining or re- 
lating to pharmacology (whence Phaxmaco- 
lo’gicaUy adv)\ Pharmacologist, a person 
versed in pharmacology. 

fethca .will be found 
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Fliarmacopoaial, a [f prec. + -al.] Per- 
taining to a pharmacopoeia; s^ee, recognized in, 
or prepared, administered, etc. according to the 
directions of, the official Pharmacopoeia 
x8s8 in Mayne Lex, 1864 N, Syd Soc^ Yeardik 

Med 43S 1 woonly reached the standard of pharmacopoeial 
strength, x88x T'lnt^ 14 Apr 6/3 He was in. the habit of 
treating his patients, with pharmacopoeial remedies in 
ordinary pharmacopoeial doses 

PharmacopoBian (-pfian), a, and sh, lare, 
[f. as prec. + -an ] 

A adj, fa Versed in the pharmacopoeia, 
acquainted with the use of dni^s. Ohs b. eprec, 
X670 Maynwaring Physictaiis Re^os* 77 The Pharma. 
Physiaans are but very few. 1890 Daily News 
int used m many of the pharmacopoeian 


x85t-9 Hooker in Mati. Set Kng 421 Upon *pharmaco- 

logical subjects Lindley’s Flora Met ’ 

'^alu^le, X873 J. W Lecg in St Bonn tiosp, uep, iA 
X63 Operations done m the pharmacological laboratory 

1900 Lancet 8 Dec X644/2 The aldehydes are *nharmaco- 
logicaHy active a 1728 Woodward Fossils (T ), The osteo- 
colla IS lecomuiended hy the ^pharmacologists as an 
absorbent and conglutmator of bioken bones x88x Huxley 
in Nature XXIV 346/2 Sooner or later, the pharmacologist 
Will supply the physician with the means of affecting, in any 
desired sense, the functions of any physiological dement of 
the body 

Fllarmaocpedia (famiaki^pi'dia). Also m 
anglicizedfornipharmaoop0dy(-]cp'piai). [mod, 

f. PfiABMAGO- + Gr, vaiUia instruction : cf, eye/o’- 
^sedia, (Introduced in 1901-2 as a subsliliite for 
Materia medica in sense 2 : see Phanmeent, 
Jml 29 Mar. 1902, p. 254,)] The art of impart- 
ing instruction or information about drugs, or a 
work containing such information; the sum of 
scientific knowledge concerning drugs and medi- 
cinal preparations. So Kia rmacopo-dio (-prdik) 
a., relating to the study of drags; Pharmaoo- 
£o'dlos sb» yl J the scientific study of drags and 
medicmal preparations. 

1901 E, WHITE & J Humphrey {Htlit Pharmacopedia, 
Pharsnaceut 28 Dec 730/1 Pbarmacopedic^ as 

tue scientinc study of drugs and medicinal piepatations 
may iitly be termed. Ibid,^ A valuable addition to pharma- 
CMpedie literature Ibid 1 Mar. 177/2 Pharraacopedy 
{pftrueria galenic pharmacy, prescription reading, 

and dispensing. Ibid, 26 Apr 346/a Works on chemistry or 
pharmacopedy 

Fheurmacopodiar (ffi imakop? la) Also ^ -pea, 
(erron. -ptsa, -paeia), T-S -poea, 8-9 -peia, [mod 
L , a, Gr. ^p/iatfoiroda, the art of a <f)apfj.aK<nrot-65 
or preparer of drugs, f. sfiap/xateo- Phabmaco- + 
-iroios making, maker.] 

1 . A book containing a list of drugs, with dizec- 
tions for their preparation and identification ; spec. 
such a book officially published by authonty and 
revised at stated times. 

ifax Burton Auat Mel it iv. 1 i,That infinite vanety of 
^ r every Pharmacopea Ibtd v v! 

L 111 466 Our new London Phaimacopma. ^1648 Ln 
(x886) 55 Pharmacopaeias or antidotaries of 
IV. 08 The medicine 
Obtained a dace m the Pharmacopeia of tne Swedes x866 
Previous to the year 
i 803 » three Pharmacopoeias were extant m Great Britain 
via those of the Colleges of Physicians of London, Edm’ 
burgh, and Dublin In 1863 a British Pharmacopoeia was 
the Medical Council of the kmg£, Tnd 
fflnctioned as a substitute for its pi edecessor s868 A K TT 
doctors in Britain and 
of such a casT** ^ pharmacopoeia could make nothing 

2 , A colleciton or stock of drugs. Also dg 


IS icmaneu 

f B. A person versed m the pharmacopoeia 
1668 Maynwaring Compl Pkysiaan 83 The most renowned 
Fhysitians weie Pharmacopceians diligent and careful m 
the prepai ing of their own Medicines 1671 — Anc^ Mod, 
Prwt,P 7 tystck 25 He that ii not a Pharmacopceian, is but 
half a Physician, and the worst half. 

tPIiamaoopoie*tio, a Ohs, lare-^K [f. 
Fhabmaoo- -f- Gr. voirfTtKds making, productive ] 
Pertaining to the making or compounding of drugs 
Also f Pha^rmacopoie tical a Ohs, 
x^oMAVUVfMLinGp/^sictau’sRePes 86 Pharmacopoietick 
operations and tryals of Medicines. Ibid, 88 For want of 
knowledge in the Phartnacopoietical part, 
t F 2 ia*r 3 uacopoTe. Ohs, Also 8 -pol, and 5 
in L. form -pola. [ad. L, yharmacqpdla^ a. Gr. 
(frapftaKoiri/Xrjs dealer in drugs see -pole So in 
Fr (Fiireti^re 1690) ] = Pharmaoopolist 

XS4X R CoRLANB Galyeds Tetap 2 Aj b, With the apoty- 
cari^ wheiof they haue y« name of pharmacopoles. 1597 
xst Return fi Parnass 1 1 241 The carle lyeth here, 
att the hou» of this Pharmacopola. 1790 E. Darwin XMi, 
11879) 39 Thus have I emptied my quivci of the arts of the 
Pharmacopol 

So t Pha rmacopo'lio (-pp'lik) <2., diug-selling ; 
t Pha vmaeopo lltan [irreg. after inetropolUan, 
etc,] -=next. ' 

1775 S J Pratt Liberal 0 pm. cxxxiu (1783) IV 207 With 
the assistance of our pharmacopohe friends. 1637 Tomlinson 
Remus Dnp 153 Something that neither the Pharmaco. 
p^tan s shops nor gardens afford, 

FllBfFllLaiCOpolist (f aimakp p^list). N ow rare, 
[f as prec + -isr J A seller of drugs ; an apotbe^ 
cary, a druggist, 

^fSxJ^iGGs Neru Dtsp § 64 The family of Pharmacopolists. 
vj^eooTzMayor of G, 1 1, Not only a pharmacopolist, or 
vender of drugs, but hkewi<;e a chirurgeon xSsa Scott 
u, Th Robs Huviholdts 'Iiav, II xxiv 440 

Ihat self-sufficient air and tone of pedantry of which the 
pnamacopolists of Europe weie formerly accused. 

tPJiarmacopoly. Ohs. rare-K [f. Phabma 
GOPOLB + -Y, as if from a F. *phannacopohe ] A 
place where drugs are sold , an apothecary’s shop. 

. X657 Tomlinson Renou'sDisp, 498 Simple Syiup is made 
in every Pharmacojjoly. r- ^ e 

5 h'ft)PItt8»00siderit6 (fa imakt^ssrderoit) 
Min, [Named by Hausmann, 1813, f Gr. 0d/>;w- 
Aov in sense ‘ poison ’ albijp^os iron + -ite.] Hy- 
drous arsenate of iron, occurring in minute greenish 
or brownish ciystals of cubic or tetrahedral form; 
also called enhe-ere, 

V* him II X02 Pharmacosiderite. fSee 

} ^^7 hfru Mag, I 17 The pharmacosiderite 
secure in the usual cubical forms. 

llPIia rmacothe on. Ohs [ad.Gr, type*0a/)- 
paKoBdiov (f. pdpjM/cou medicine + Bitov divine), m 
med. or mod L. pharmacetheum^ ‘ medicamentum 
dmaum’ (Jos. Laurentms Amaltkea Onomastica 
1040).] A divine medicine 


i7» ! 


nf a x^ispensary or Collection 
of Medicines z% J. teESFoim Misenes Num, Life 
84.6 Then moistens hei dewlaps With, .each 


XX , (ed.^II luwaicni 

An" l8x4 S<MTT w' xili v‘ 

An opiate draught administered by the old Highlander 
f" pharmacopeia 1877 

•» greater lepute ” 

Items m the pharmacopoeia of the herbalist 
fS, A chemical laboratory. Ohs rare-\ 

X864 in Webster. Hence in later Diets 
Hence PliumMopoe 1st, the compiler of a phar- 
macopoeia. ' 

TlSni?' ® ^^‘Scot tm C. (1901)11 480 


f Medit. (ifts) 113 B; a graerall Pharmaco. 
theom when he gave his Body M of all these venues la 
^^*§^ranient, to make his Sudlerings oura 

Voax^cy (f aumasi). Forms ; 4-5 fewnaole, 
•Wa, 5 fawnaaya, (formacie), 7 pharmnoie, 8- 
ghamiMy [a OF. farmaeu (i3-i4th c. in 
Hatz-Darm.), ^fiamiacte (i6thc.), a. late L. 
^hanmia (Csehus Aur., Isidoie), a. Gr. 

*1‘? A of or druggist.] 

TL a medicine or medicinal potion Obs rare-'^ 

somSf Somme hadden salues and 

S^trw hadden charmes, Fermacies c^herbes, 

. or administration of drugs or medi- 

cines. (Now chiefly or rhtt., or as a vague 
extension of next sense.) “ 

iSf r of pharmacy can ease X830 Blackie 

AEseliylus II 40 They did slowly, waste away for lack of 
*89$ Elworthy Roil Lye 445 Phaimacv con- 
®*Q®^v^iu by *neans of meScated drugs ^ 

J f be art or practice of collecting, preparing, 
and dispensing drugs, esp, for medicinal purposes; 
me making or compounding of medicines; the 
occupation of a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 
(The leading cmrent sense.) 

C/i/mjT. X b/i Pharmacia 


, to be dtilfull in Pharmaae, which consists in choice, 
preparation, and composition of simple Medicaments 17x7 
Garth Ootds Mei, xiv 275 So nice her Art m impious 
Pharmacy I X830 Hcrschel iitud Nat PJul 1x2 Ihe 
vaunts of Paracelsus and his open condemnation of the 
ancient pharmacy 1878 Huxley Phystogi 76 A substance 
long known in pharmacy as * red precipitate ' 
aihtb z88s Lketntsi 4 Druggist 1 Feb. 51/1 The Poison 
Schedule of the Pharmacy act. 

4 . A place where medicines are prepared or dis- 
pensed ; a drug-stoie or dispensary. 

1833 FtasePs Mag VII 321 Attached to the church Is 
a pnaimacy, where medicine is dispensed gratis. 1842 
Rlac&o) Mag LH 494 Ihe * Pharmacy ' is large, airy, and 
well filled with ancient blue and white jars xSys H. C. 
Wood Therap (1879) 554 Bonjean’s ergotin is that usually 
kept in our pharmacies 

i Pharman, -maund, -mond, early forms of 
Fjkman, 

Fryer Acc E. India «S P 1x5 The Pharniaiind (or 
Charter) granted.. from their Emperors, Ibtd 354 If the 
Petition be gianted, he wears the Pharmond open in his 
Turbat 

Pharo, pharoan : see Phabaoh 2 
+ Fharol. Obs, rat e [ad. It. fai olo, * the lan- 
terne of a galley or ship ; also a beacon * (Flono), 
dim of /n!?o, phato. Pharos 1 ] A ship’s heht 
(lantern 6r lamp). Jib 

x66o Howtll Pai ly qf Beasts xo His ears are the two 
chief scuttles, his eyes are the pharols, the stowage is his 
mouth. 

Pharology (le®rp lodgi). eno7i pliaronology. 
[f. Pharos m- -iogy.] The art or science which 
treats of lighthouses and signal lights 
X847 A G. Findlay m Trans, Soc Aits LV 262 The 
teim Pharology was first introduced by the late Mr, Pu^d3^ 
X867 Smyth Sa/lfff^s fPord-bh,j Phai onohgy denotes the 
study of, and acquaintance with light-bouse-». 1879 Wlbsieb 
Suppi,f Phaiology, 

Pharos^ (feoTiPs). Also 6-^ (9) pharus^ 7 
pharo, -00, (faro) ; pi. 7 phori, 9 -osea, [a L. 
Phaios^ -7/r, a Gr. $dpoy ; It faio (occas. in Fng.) ] 

1 . The name of an island off Alexandria, on 
which stood a famous tower lighthouse, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus , hence the lighthouse itself. 
1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 48 Az it wear the Egiptian 
giaros relucent vntoo all the Alexandrian coast, x6ox 
Holland Pltny v. xxxi, 1 . 110 The second [island] is Pharus, 
winch IS joined to Alexandria by a bridge now by fires 
from a watch-tower sayfers are directed in the night, along 
the coast of -Egypt. Ibid xxxvi. xji. H, 578 A great name 
there IS of a tower built by one of the kings of gypt 
witmn the Island Pharos, and it keepeth and commaundeth 
the h^en of Alexandria 1617 Moryson lim 1, 141 A most 
nigh Tower, like to the Phaio of Alexandria, out of which 
out by night, to direct the ships. X799 
NmialChron 1 sa We saw the Phai os of Alexandria, 

2 Any lighthouse or beacon to direct mariners. 
rtxSSa Leland Ihn IV 81 This Towie is a Pliaros to all 
Paites about from the Hilles 1610 Hoi land Camden's 
Bnt, I 70 Lanteines 01 Iight-toweis standing by haven 
sides— commonly called Phan. *638 Sir T. liCRBBRr 
1 ^ J Tejda .serves as an excel- 

Imf Vnavi-kA ^4. ^.1 «_ « 


greatest Curiosity is the Pharos, or Roman Watch-tower 
X807 J Barlow Columb, ix, 13 Each high pharos double 
flames piovides 1850 Lrircii tr C. 0 . MUller^ Ane Art 
8 206 (ed. 2)333 The Hai hours of the ancients, ..with their 
moles, pharoses, outer bays and inner basins. 
attni. anx FeRiiiU imn. H,st iv 153 Like Pharos- 
lights which deceived and wrecked the vessels they weie 
meant to save, ' 

M9« FiTa-G^AV Sir F. Draic Bljk Fames stately 
Pb^s, map of dienitie, x6o6 Sylvlsi cr Dn Bat ias n, iv 
Ji Trophies Iheir eyes sweet splendor seems a Pharos 
bright. 1679 J. Goodman Pemi Paid, ji L (1713) 740 Re- 
pentance IS the Pharos or watch-tower, which gives light by 
night to those who are bewildered by their own vanity, i7o< 
Mrs. E, Parsons Myst, Warn I. ix. 137 To be held up as a 
pharos to warn unthinking youth of the miseries .-ittending 
a too h^ty connexion 1896 W. K. Lbask Boswell 1. 14 
Henry Dundas, .that Piiarob of Scotland, os Lord Cock- 
bum calls him, 

8. irmsf. Applied to any conspicuous light ; a 
ship s lantern ; a candelabrum ; a lamp, 
nS? Bes^,JN0iety gim Ship 26 Her stern dfs- 

plays, And holds a Pharos of distinguish'd blaze. 1844 
tiNCARDAngb^i^ Ch (1858) I, VI. 244 Hote^ The pha^s 
suspension of lights m the church, 
x86a /. l.Kexji!pAngio,Sttx Homeyw, axa Above [the altars] 

the largest dimensions 1870 Lowell hiudy Wmd, (1886) 
49, 1 could see these tiny pnaroses*. flash out. ^ 

|| P 1^082 (&Tys). [a. Gr. ^iSyoj.] Adoak. 
1871 Browning 685 Suppose a rider furls a cloak 

^arsang, obs. var. Fabbasg, Pabasako. 
^nairy, obs Sc f. Faiby; variant of Faut Obs. 
Pliaty^al (fin-ggSI), 4, (si) ££ mod.L 
^hatynx Phabtih + -ai.] = next. (Applied in 
qnot. rSSjr to those vowel sounds proceed by 
vwef )** **** bence as sb. - pharyngal 

rtfoS detected pban^ jpnglio^ 

S? V J ^ Pramne, i. ih. yx The wfieung of 

the pbaiyng^ aperture, xas; Benson' CT wy. m 

Ihe vowels [maybe divjd^iwo Fi>e Pharyi^fkve 
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Orals* Five Dipbtliongs. Idtei 12 The Pharyngals In Et, 
At, Aht, Ot, Ut, are heard Ibtd 13 All these Pharyngal 
vowels are best utteied with the mouth quite open. 

Pharyngalgia* see PhasyitgO". 
Pharyngeal (fm’ndgjal), a. (j^.) [f inod.L. 
phaiynge-us (f, ^harynxy ^haryug-&ni) + -al ] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the pharynx, 
x8a8 Stask Etem, Nat, Hist. I 445 Maxillary front teeth 
conical, the pharyngeal blunt. 1835-6 Todd AncU I. 
70/2 The pharyngeal muscles 1884 F. J Nott in Har- 
ier^s Moff Aug 443/2 Nasal, pharyngeal, laryngeal, and 
oronchial catai^. 

B. sb Short for pharyngeal artery ^ honey etc s 
esp applied to the pharyngeal bones in hshes 
1834 M«MtJRTRin Cnvier^s Amm Ktugd, sio The infeuor 
pharyngeals strongly dentated. 1880 Gunther Ftshes 23 
Pishes with the lower pharyngeals coalesced into one bone. 


Pharyngectomy (fsenndse ktomi). [f. Gr. 
<pbipvy$y i^apwyy- Phabynx + ixTOfeii cutting out.] 
Excision of the phar}nx. 

1890 m Cent Diet 1^3 in Sjfd Soc Lex 
Pharyugic (fan-ndgik;, a rare'^K [f. as 
prec. + -10 T Of the pharynx ; « Phabyngeal. 
x^Z’-y^Good^s Study Med (ed 4) II. xzo Piiaryngic quinsy 
II Pharyngitis (ferindgsi tis). Path, [mod.L., 
f as prec +-ITIS,] Inflammation of the pharynx 
1844 in Dunclison Med Lex, x88o A, Flint Pnnc Med, 
451 Simple acute pharyngitis .is an aCTection of frequent 
occunence 

Hence Fharyngitlo (-rtik) pertaining to 01 
affected with pharyngitis, 

1858 in Mayhe Expos Lex, 1893 in Syd Soc, Lex, 
Pharyngo** (fan*Qgtf), before a vowel some- 
times pfiaryng-, combmmg form of Phabynx, in 
various terms of anatomy, pathology, zoology, etc. 

(lFliaryiigalgiB>f ulsopha^ryngalgy [Gr. ’oKyia 
pain], pain m the pharynx; hence Pharyn- 
gaTgic a, (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1858). Pha- 
iry'XLgobranoli f-bneglt) belonging to the 
Pharyngohmnchti (or Lepiocardi£)y the lowest 
group of vertebrates, characterized by the pharynx 
being perfomted by the branchial slits ; sb, an 
animal of this group, an Amp/uoxus or lancelet ; 
80 Pharyugobva'noliiaL a, (a) => prec adj , (/>) 
see qiTOt. 1846, Pharyngobra'iioMate n;. ^ plia- 
lyngobranch adj Phary ngooele (-sil) [Gr 
leijKri tumoui], an abnoimal enlargement at the 
base of the pharynx or top of the oc&ophagus, 
m which food sometimes lodges. Pharyngo- 
epiglo ttic a , pertaining to the pharynx and 
epiglottis : applied to a fold of mucous membrane 
on each side of the epiglottis, continuous with 
the wall of the pharynx. Pharyngo-glo ssal 
a, [Gt. yXSoatra tongue], pei taming to the pha- 
rynx and the tongue; glossopharyngeal Pha- 
ry*&gognath [Gr yv&Bos jaw] dy belonging to 
the order PkaryngogncUhi of fishes, having the 
inferior pharyngeal bones ankylosed, j^. a fish 
belonging to this order , so Phaxyugognathous 
(faeiiggp’gnaj) 3 s) a, Pharyngogvaphy (freiigg^i*- 
graft) [-GRArnY], a description of the pharynx; 
hence Pharyngographlc (fan qgugrje fik) as, 
pertaining to pharyngography {Syd, Soc Lex,), 
Pharyngo-laryngeal (-larrndgial) a, pei taming 
to the pharynx and larynx . applied to the lower 
cavity of the pharynx, below the soft palate 
Pharyngology (fsenggA lod^i) [-logy], that part 
of physiology which treats of llie phaiynx; hence 
Pharyugologloal (farrqgAlfdgikal) a , pertain- 
ing to pliaryngology {Syd, Soc. Lex,), Pbary ngo- 
na'aal (-n^* zal) a , pertaining to the pharynx and 
nose * applied to the upper cavity of the pharynx 
{nasopharynx) , above the soft palate. Phaxy ngo- 
oesopha geal a., pertaining to the pharynx and 
oesophagus {Syd, Soc, Lex ). || Phary ugo-oaso'** 
phagus, a structure combining or representing 
pharynx and oesophagus Fhairy uffo-o'ral a, 
[L.flTjjjr-M mouth], pertaining to the pharynx and 
the mouth applied to the middle cavity of the 
pharynx {oropharynx), into which the mouth opens. 
Phary ngo-pa Xatiue a.y pertainmg to the pharynx 
and the palate; palato-pharyngeaH Phoryngo*- 
pathy [-PATHY], disease^ of the pharynx, Pha- 
ry*ngopl 6 gy [Gr vXyiyfi stroke], paralysis of the 
muscles of the pharynx, hence Pharyngo- 
ple^gloa. Phary ngopleu’ral Al [see Pleural], 
pertaining to the pharynx and the lateral body- 
wall (of Amphioxm), Phary ngopueu’stal a. 
[Gr. -7rv€vo’T-os, f irvi^eiv to blow, breathe], of 
or pertaining to the Pharyngoprmtstay a group 
proposed by Huxley, comprising the ascidians and 
the Enteropmusta, Phary ngo-rhlno scopy [Gr. 
^s, fivnoscy atcoveiv to view], ^visual exammation, 
by means of a small mirror, of the posterior nares 
and upper part of the pharynx* {Syd, Soc, Lex). 
Phary *]ig08oope [-scopb], an instrument for in- 
specting the pharynxj so Pharyiigosoopy (fse- 
VoL^VII, 


riggAsk^pi), inspection of the pharynx. Pha- 
ry ugospa sm, spasm of the phaiynx (Mayne 
Expos, Lex 1858). Phary ugotome [Gr. -ro/xos 
cutting], an instrument for making an incision 
into the pharynx, so Pharyugotomy (fseriggip- 
tomi), incision into the pharynx Phary ngo- 
typhoid a,y applied to typhoid fever combined 
with an affection of the phaiynx 
1846 Owen Cojup Anat, Vatebr- xi6 To the epi-branchial 
of the second and third arches is commonly attached a 
shorter and bioader bone beset with teeth, the *pharyngo« 
branchial 1844 Dunglison Med Lex , *Pharyngocele 
1878 tr H von Ztemssen's Cycl, Med, VIII 57 It has been 
termed a heinia of the mucous membrane (pnaryngocele) 
187a CoucK Dis 'Iliroat 51 From which is given off on 
either side a *pharyngo-epiglottic fold of mucous membrane 
X844 Dunglison Med, Lex , ^Phmyngo glossaL x865 Nat* 
Hist Reo, 21 He [Gtinther] omits the sofl*finned *Pha- 
ryngognaths of Muller 1844 Dunglison Med, Lex , 

S ntgographyy anatomical description of the pharynx 1890 
iLLiNGS Nat Med Diciy ^Pharyngodmyngeal cavity 
X897 AUbuiVs Syst Med IV. 802 Tickling sensations .in 
the phaiyngo.!atyngeal region 1844 Dunglison Med 
Lex , ‘^Pliaryngology 1893 Syd Soc Lex , * Pharyngo^ 
nasal cavity, 1843 R, J Graves Syst, Chn, Med axvu. 
346 The arches of the palate hang very low down, the 
dosso palatine higher than the ^pharyngo^palatine 1872 
Cohen Lis Thoai 133 The pharyngo-palatine muscles. 
X858 Mayne Expos, Lex , Pharyng^atha ♦pharyngO' 
pathy Ibid yPharyngoplegia ,*pnaryngoplegy. IbidyPna- 
ryngophgtcus "‘pharrogoplegic x 888 E K Lankester 
in Mncyci, Bni XXI v. 184/2 The fluted *pharyngo*pleural 
membrane. X877 Huxley Awit, Ino, Awm xii 679 The 
Tunxeata and the Enteiopneusta . constitute the *Pha. 
ryngopneustal Series 1^0 T Hoi mcs Syst Surg, (ed, 2) 
IV. 516 Moura-Bourouillon desenbes, in his treatise on 
Laryngoscopy, an instrument which he names the * *Pha 
ryngoscope\ X863 N Syd Soc Yearbk Med, Rhi- 
noscopy and *Pharyngoscopy 1730-6 Bai lev (folio), 
ryngotomy 1844 Dunglison Med Lex , Pharyngotomyy 
some authors have used tins woid synonymously with 
cesophagotomy It means, also, scariflcation of the ton. 
sils, or an incision, made for opening abscesses there. 1807 
Allhnit's Syst Med IV 840 Tfiyrotomy, or subhyoid 
pharyimotomy ..offers the hebt chance of getting rid of the 
whole disease 1896 I B^s^Pharyngo- typhoid, laiyngo 
typhoid .instances of mixed infection 

Pharynx (fe'ngks). Anat, Also 8 pharinx. 
[a. mod.L. pharynxy pharyng’-enty a. Gr. <pap\)y^y 
(jiapvYf-a, throat, pharynx . cf. (papay^ cleft, chasm 
So F. pharynx (Pare 1560).] The cavity, with 
its enclosings muscles and mucous membrane, situ- 
ated behind and communicating with the nose, 
mouth, and larynx, and continuous below with the 
oesophagus; forming a passage from the mouth 
for the food and drink, and from the nasal passages 
for the breath. 

1693 tr Blancards Phys Diet (ed diy Pharynx, the upper 

S ort of the Gullet, consisting of Three pair of Muscles 17x4 
Iandeville Fab Bees (1733) 11 100 This destroying of 
manhood, .has a considerable influence, on the pharinx, the 
glands and muscles of the throat 1794-6 E Darwin Zoon, 
(1802) I 49 When the pharinx is irritated by agreeable food, 
the muscles of deglutition are bought into action by associa- 
tion. X84B Carpenter Amm F/iys, iv (1872} 176 The teeth 
of fishes are often set, upon the surface of the palate and 
even m the pliarynx or swallow 1879 G Prescott Sp, 
Telephone 50 The resonance of the aii . in the cavity behind 
the tongue, comprehending the pharynx and larynx, 
b. A more or less corresponding cavity in many 
invertebrates, foiming a continuation of the mouth 
or bemnmng of the alimentary canal. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp hntomol. III xxxiti. 359 Pharynx , 
The opening into the gullet x8aB Ibid xxxiv 456 On the 
upper side of the tongue is the pharynx, or aperture by 
which the food passes fiom the mouth to tlie oesophagus 
1888 Rollesion St Jackson Lr/e lo^ The pharynx 
[of an Ascidian] has thus a respiratory function Ibid 633 
(Rotifera) The mouth leads into an oesophagus, followed . 
usually directly by a muscular pharynx or mastax. 
Phasalle, obs. form of Vassal. 

II Pbascogale (tekpgalf), pliascolo^aU 
(fseskplpgalf; Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. tpaamk-cs 
leathern bag, purse + yoKij weasel.] A genus of 
small insectivoious marsupials of the family JDasyU’^ 
rtdsOy diffused over Australia and New Guinea, 
commonly known as pouched or kangaroo mice. 

1836 Watcrhousr in Trans Zool Soe, (1841) 11 . 152 The 
skull of Mynmeobmsy howevei, differs in several points 
from that of Phascogale x85a J. Wfst Nisi Tasmania. 
I 324 The Phascogales are small insectivorous animals, 
found on the mountains and in the dense foiest pans of the 
hlnnd. 

Bhascolome (fm'skAbum). Zool, [acl mod. 
L. Phascdlomysy f. as piec. + Gr. pvs mouse.] An 
animal of the marsupial genus Phascoloniysy con- 
taining the three species of the Wombat. 

1838 Eneyel, Brit (ed 7I XVII 705/2 The phoscolome, 
a species of rat from Australia, which possesses an abdominal 
pouch. 1842 Owen in Ann. Nut Hist XL 7 The largest 
fossil, indicatingrather an extinct gigantic Pha-icolome 
Phase (f^z). [ad. mod .L phastSy a. Gr. ; 
see Phasis; « Y, phase (Fureti^re a 5 I(S 88 ), Sp , It. 
fdsoy Pg. phasey Ger. phase. In Eng. originally 
used in L. form phasuy pi. phases. The Fnglish 
use of phase appears to have arisen m the 19th c, 
from taking mod.L. pi. phases (which was more 
in use than the sing.) for an Eng. plural, and 
deduemg from this a smg, phase ; which would 


be natuial to any one who knew that the French 
forms are phase, phases. 

It results from this that phases is the written pi both pf 
phasis and of phase, and that in many mstances it is not 
possible to say to which singular it is meant to belong ] 

1. Each of the aspects or appearances presented 
by the moon or any planetaiy body, accoiding to 
the amount of its illaminalion ; » Phasis i. 

Thus the crescent moon, half moon, gibbous moon, and 
full moon, aie phases, but the term is commonly applied to 
the points of new moon, first quarter, full moon, and lost 
quarter 

18x2 WooDHousE Asiron xxx. 295 The period of the 
Moon's phases Ibid x\xv. 350 To the greatest phase, that 
IS, to the greatest quantity of the eclipsed disk 1854 Mose- 
ley Asiron Ivil (ed. 4) 187 All those varieties of phase 
which cftataclenze the changes of the moon. z868 Lock\ er 
Eleni Asti on, m. §229 Let us now explain what are called 
the phases of the Moon 

2 . Any one aspect ol a thing of varying aspects , 
a stale or stage of change or development; =» 
Phasis 2. 


184X Catlin N Amer. htd I x. 78 These clay-formed 
hills . . are subjected to continual phases, more 01 less, until 
ultimately their decomposition ceases 1843 Lyiton Last 
Bar III. 11, He saw her m the most attractive phase of her 
character. axB62 Buckle Civtliz III. in x^ Unfolding 
the successive phases of their mighty career 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed 2) 1 V 226 To enter into each successive phase of 
the discussion which turns up, 1883 LnircKiLD in Contemp 
Rev XLIII 54 Shakespeaie has painted eveiy phase of 
antagonism to the world. 

3 . Physics A particular stage or point in a re- 
ciirnng sequence of movements or changes, e, g. 
a vibiation 01 undulation 

X864 in Webster 1874 Spottiswoode Polaris, Li, iii. 
32 The distance whereby one set of waves is m advance of 
another is called the difference of phase 1875 Enc^el 
Brit I- Z01/2 Two particles which are m the same stage 
of vibration, and are moving m the same direction and 
with equal velocities, aic said to be in the same phase. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil, 1 . 1. §54 The Phase of 
a simple haimonic motion at any instant is the fraction 
of the whole period which has elapsed since the moving 
point last pnssed through its middle position m the positive 
direction xSpi Lightning Spec Suppl ^ Mar Claes 
Electr, Terms s v , The phase of an alternating current or 
electro-motive force, is the propoi tion of the 'miole period 
which has elapsed since last alternating into the direction 
considered positive, 
b athtb, and Comb. 


X898 Daily News la May 6/3 The features of Mr. Wood's 
phase reversal and silver zone plates X904 A. Findlay 
\title) The Phase Rule and its Applications, 1904 IFestm, 
Gaz. 23 Apr 12/2 Rooreboom, who applied the phase 
doctrine to all kinds of equilibrium, is the founder of a new 
branch of physical chemistry 

Phase, obs, errou, form of Pasoh, Pace sb^; an 
error in various Diets. (Webster 1828-64, etc.) for 
Prase, Min, 

Phase, erroneous spelling of Fazb v,, to dis-^ 
compose, disturb. 

1889 ‘ Mark Twain * Yankee at Cri K, Arthur (Tauchn ) 
11 154 His spirit— why, it wasn't even phased. 1898 R. B, 
Townsiiend in Westni Gaz 19 Nov a/i It don’t seem to 
‘phase* him in the very slightest. 

Pha’seal, a, [irreg. f. Phase + -al.] « Phasic. 

x847-e Todd Cyel Anat, IV 667/r The law.. is one of a 
phaseal quantitative degiadatiou, 

Phaselesa (leizles), a. rare [f. Phase 4* 
-LESS ] Flaring no phases, of unchanging aspect. 

/XX849 "^o^Raeged Monni.'^ki, 1865 11 311 A phaseless 
and unceasing gloom. 

t Phasels, phaselles, phaeiols, var. Fasels 
Obs.y ladney-beans. 

xs6a Wabdd tr Alexis* Seer, 11 13 Take .. Peason, 
Phasiols, Lintelles, and such like. 1562 Turner Baths sb. 
All kindes of pulse as beanes, peasen, phaselles and ciches 
1694 MoTTrux Rabelms v. xmx. Beans, Pease, Phasels ot 
Long-peasen. 

PlbLaseolite(fasi‘i9ldlt). Palmnt, [ad modL. 
Phaseolitesy f pliaseolus kidncy-beau* see -WE^ 
2 a.] (See quot.) 

(X859 Page Geol Terms (1865), Phaseohiesy a genus of 
leguminous plants found in the Tertiary fresh-water forma- 
tion of Aix ] 1882 Ogilvib, Phaseoliie 

t Ph.ase*olous, dc. Ohs, rare, \i,'L,phaseol-‘Us 
(see prec.) + -ous.] Related to the kidney-bean 
or scarlet runner. 

i68t Grpw Musetum il 233 It is neither of the Phaseolous, 
nor Fabaceous but of the Peas kind. 

Fhaseomaxmitd (f^isfrmse'uoit). Chetn, [f« 
phaseo{lus (see above) + MAHifiTE ] Another name 
of Inosite 


1859 Fawnes* Man, Cketiu 355 /nestle .is identical with 
phaseomannite, which occurs in unripe beans iPhaseolus), 
x86z Miller Flew* Chew, (ed 2) III 783 , _ 

Fhaseometer {is^zi\p mAoi) Electr, [f. Gr. 
ip&aiSy gen. PHASE + -o)me!PEB.] An instru- 

ment for indicating the phase of an electiic current. 

1898 Engineering Mag, XVI 142/2 A Direct Indicating 
Phaseometer., which resembles a double Watt-meter, with 
two movable bobbins 

FlLaaianio (f^sioe-nik), a rare-'^, [f. Gn 
paaiay-bs pheasant + -10.] Of or pertaining to 
pheasants. 

1884 Pall Mall G 4 Apr, 4/2 The formation of coverts, 
food and management, and all other points and details ot 
phnsmnic economy 

So {J^ sianid) a.y of or peitaining to 
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PHEASANT-EYED. 


the Phasianidm or pheasant family of gallinaceous 
birds ; ^Phaslanlno (f^i'sianoin) a., of or pertaining 
to i^^PhasiamnsBi a sub-family of the Phasimida, 
including the pheasants proper ; Pha'slaiLoid fl 5 ., 
allied m form to the pheasants, phasianid , Pha^ 
idanomorpliio (f^isii^ noivap i6k) a., of or pertain- 
ing to the Phatsianom&r^ha^ [Gr. form], in 

SundevalVs dassification of birds, a cohort of Gal- 
hm containing some of the Ph(mamd» Tvith the 
Tumicidsa {Hmipodti\ 

x868 Prac Zool Soc. 14 Mw 299 The great series of Galline, 
Pavonine, Phasianm^ and Tetraomne birds. 

Phasic (ff* zik, -sik), a. [f. Gr <pd(r-is Phase 
+- 10] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
phase or phases ; presenting phases. 

1890 Charnh, J-ml 13 SepL 588^2 It is not the mere 
phasic change of the moon that influences the weather 
<898 AllhutVs Sysi Med V 417 The number [of lympho- 
c^s] m the blood undergoes phasic variation. 

PhasiolB : see Phasels, Fasels. 
llPhasis (£51*213, £?*sis). PL phases (fe^zfs, 
f?t'srz) [mod L , a. Gr. jmatt appearance, phase, 
f. root 4 >a~, ^v- of <f>aiv-€iv to show, appear. 

As /Aitjres is the plural both of /Aaste^axid /Aouw, it is often 
impossible to albt it to its proper singular But all Instances 
l^fore T9th c necessarily belong ] 

1 . Each of the aspects presented by the moon or 
any planetary body, according to the extent of its 
illumination. Now usually ^/uise (Phase j), 

1660 Boyle JVina Exp PAys, MecA* xxxiu May vary 
according to. the phases of the Moon 1665-6 Phi Tratts. 
X 69 This Author cannot conceive, how Saturn could have 
no difference in its Phasia a 1677 Hale Pnxf, Ong, Man. 
IV VI 34X The Figure that discovers the Phasis of the 
Moon Chambers Cycl s.v, Mooth The earth will 

present all the same phases to the moon, as the moon does 
to the eaith* I6id. s.v PAases, To determine the phasis of 
an Eclipse for any given time. 1792 Sibly Occult Sa 1 . X38 
One plmsis contains ten degrees, and every sign three phases 
b. The first appearance of the new moon 
x88o CA. Twwr XVIII 835 The phasis or reappearance of 
the moon after her conjunction with the sun takes place 
in about eighteen hours 2899 Expositor Nov 363 After 
the phasis, t e after the first appearance of the moon's disk. 

2 . The aspect presented by a person or thing ; 
appearance; esp, any one aspect of a thing of 
varying appearances; a state or stage of change 
or development. Now usually phase (Phase 2), 

2665 Glahvill Scepsis Set Address 20 The Phasies of the 
Universe c x8oo H. K. White Ttfue 406 Through every 
phasis still *lis shadowy and deceitful 1854 L Ritchie 
Wand ly Seine (1835) ^ This agreeable scene assumed a 
new phasis at every turmng 1836 Sia W Hamilton Dis^ 
cues (1852} 26S Some exercise, and consequently develope, 
perhaps, one faculty on a single phasis x86a Carlylc 
Fredkn Crt xl i. (iSysO IV 25 A second and contemporaneous 
phasis of Friedrich's affairs x886 Blackie m igtk Cent 
Apr 528 It IS .only a new phasis of an old thing 

FIiasni(fsc‘2*m). [ad.L phasim^ a. Gr. tpdapta 
spectre, apparition, phantom, f. ijido) I shine, give 
light, or ^aiV-etv to show, pass to appear At 
first in Gr.-L. form phasma, pL phaamata ] 

1 1 . An extraordinary appearance, esp. of brilliant 
light in the air ; a meteor 06 s. 

1635 Swam Spec flf. v $ 2 (1643) 82 Fierie [Meteors].. such 
as onely seem to buriv which are therefore called Fhasmata. 
1656 Stanley Mist Philos vr (2701) 253/2 Hence are also 
Phasmes, such as are called gulfs, chasmes, bloody colours, 
and the like z686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 11 xiv, 358 What 
have we to say of Phasmes and Apparitions in. the Air ? 

2 . Anything visionary or unagmary; a phantom, 
apparition. Ohs, or arch 

3659 Hammond On Ps Ixxni 20 Splendid nothings, meer 
phasmes. X665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 374 After 
a small space the lights . . extinguish, and . the Fbasma 
having assumed a hooily shape or other false representation 
accompanies her, 3667 Becay Chr. Piety v. ?i8 Such 
phasmes, such apparitions are most of those excellencies 
which men applaud m themselves 182a W Tennant 
Thane Pt/e ii 64 Flinging their phasms fantastically high. 

11 Pliasma (fse zma). [See prec.] 

1 . Earlier form of Phasm, q v 

2 . Zool. A genus of cursorial orthopterous in- 
sects, typical of the family Phasmidoo^ known 
from their appearance as Spectre-msects, or Walk- 
ing-sticks Hence Bhwsmia, any insea of the 
Phasmidso 

187a Domett Ranolf xiii. 209 A span-long Phasmid then 
he knew, Stretching its fore-limbs like a branching twig 
x888 Belt Nat in Nicaragua xxi 382 Another insect bad 
a wonderful resemblance to a piece of moss. . It is the larval 
stage of a species of Phasnm, 1899 Westm Gas, xg Apr 
a/a Another singular-looking group me the Phasmid®, 
which bear a remarkable 1 esemblance to vegetable structures. 
Some look exactly like sticks or stems of grass; some 
might be mistaken for moss-grown twigb. 

tPlia*ssaehate. Oh. [ad. mod.L phassa- 
chdlis, f Gr. ring-dove, cushat + dx&rtjs 

agate ] The lead-colouied agate 


to be a species of Mams ox pangohnj The Short- 
tailed or Five-fingered Pangolin {Mantshrachyutyt). 

X774 Goldsm Nai. Hist, (1862) I vi. 111.469 Of this animal 
[the Pangolin] there is a variety which is called the Phatagm, 
much less than the former, 
f Phauue, obs. erron. form of Fawn v 1 
xS6a Bulleyn Bulwark^ Sick Men ysbjThei wm,.phaune 
upon theun, waggyng thezr tailes. 

Pheal (ffal). Also pheale, pheeal. [Imita- 
tive ] The cry of the jackal when hunting. 

2879 F PoLLOK Sport Bnt BnrmaA I 117 The peculiar 
ciy of the jackal, which is generally called the ‘ pheale so 
unlike the unearthly nightly howl of that animal x&s 
Kipling and Jungle Bk 176 It was what they call in the 
Jungle the Pheeal, a kind of shriek that the jackal gives 
when he is hunting behind a tiwr. 

FhearCe, van Fese companion, mate. 
tPhearae, var Fees Ohs.^ the queen in chess. 

XS77 Gascoigne J^/flm^rrWks <1587)45 Prepare hymselfe 
to saue his pawne, or else to leese his pbearse 
PHeasant ^fe’zant) Forms . a 3, 6 fesaund, 
(4 pi -auns), 4-6 -aunt, -e, 4-7 -ant, 5 -antt, 
-annte, -awnt, -awante, -axintt, fasand, feisaunt, 
feysaundj-annt,// -aunoe, 5-6fesande,-aund(e, 
-ante ; 6 faysanne, -sant, feiaant, fezant, fea- 
sannt, -e, Sc fasiane ; 6-7 feasant, 7 feasan, 9 
{dial ) fezen, fezzan. / 5 , 4, 7-8 pheaant, 6 phe- 
aaunt, -ante, 7 phasi-, phais-, pheis-, pheys-, 
pheasant, 6- pheasant, [ME a. XB.fesant, 
fesauntf Q'S. fesan (13th c. in Hatz-Darm.), F. 
faisan =* Pr and S^.fatsan^ H./agianoz-^'L phdr 
sidn-us, Gr fpacwvos (sc. 6 pm) the Phasian bird, 

1 sb. use of ipdtndif’hs of or pertaining to the 
Phasis, a nver of Colchis, whence the pheasant 
IS said to have spread into the west. The final -t 
IS found also in OHG., MHO./asant (oJso /asdUf 
Ger,, Da , Sw. fasan)^ T>XL.fmant^ all of Romanic 
origin.] 

1 The name of a well-known game-bird, Phasi- 
amts colchtcus, long naturalized in Britain and 
other parts of Europe, by extension, applied to 
all the species of Phasianus^ and to some related 
genera, (See 2.) 

[X059 Inv Santse^ Crude apud Waltham (1861) i6 Uni- 
cuique canonico 11 perdices aut unus phasianus ] 
a 2299 Durhemt Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 11 498 In xxvj per- 
dicibus et uno fesaund ^1320 Oijeo 296 Of game 

they fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant 
C13SO Will, raleme 183 Wih fesauns & feldfares and ojjer 
fomes grete CX450 Holland FJmlai 158 In a mornyng, 
Come four Fasandis full fair. 1475 Sqr. loTue De^e 322 
With fesauntes fayre, theyr were no wane c 2489 Caxtok 
Sonnes o/Aymon iv 124 Dyuerse perlryches and feysauntes. 
15x5 Barci AY Egloges 1, Ihe crane, the fesant, the pecocke 
and curlewe 2535 Fisher Wks (2876) 370 It is a more 
goodly beinge, of a goodly Fesaund. 2543 Traiicron tr. 
Vigds Ckirnrg ii vi. vii 75 Of chyckens, of hertnes, of 
capones, of faysannes xsw Kyd Homeh Phtlos. Wks 
(1901) 246 For the desire of Feisants or Partrich 2596 
Dalrymple tr Leslies Hist. Scot I. 39 Sumthmg les than 
the fasiane. x66a J Davies tr Oleanus' Voy. Ambass 321 
Patridges and Feasants are common. 1697 ytew Penal 
Laws t22 None shall take Fesants or Partridges with 
Engins 1877 N W Line Gloss , Pezean, a pheasant, 
fl. 2390 Gower Coftf III 76 A Phesant cam before here 
j yhe. 2530 Palsgr 254/1 Phesaunt a byide, fmsant 2603 


^e Meara tne pneasant, Bena, drumming 2863 C F 
Adams in T Morion's N Eng, Canaan 104 notSt The 
Pheasant of Moiton and other early writers has been sup- 


t Fhat(e, obs. erron. form of Fat sb.\ vat. 
xfpb Pkil Trans XII, 1063 As the Brine runs from the 
Salt after it is laded out of the Phats. 

+ FRa*taffm. Obs, Also phatafiruin [f. Gr. 
^TT&yris a beast mentioned by iElian, supposed 


UToust (Cuptdonia enpstfo), 2893 Newton Dzf/ Birds s^x 
Known in England as the Mallee-bird, but to the colonists 
as Lowan and ‘Native Pheasant ’—the Lipoa ocellata. 
c. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 

3377 Langl P PI. B XV. 455 He fedde hem with no veny- 
soun ne fesauntes ybake 14 . Chaucer's JDrevie 354 The 
second apple.. You nourishes in pleasaunce, Better than 
partridge or fesaunce. 1533 Elyot Cast Helthe (1539) 29 b, 
Fesaunt excedeth all fowles in swetenesse and holsomnesse. 
^1645 Howell Lett. <1650) II 114 One past makes up the 
prince and peasan, Though one eat roots, the other feasan 
xMi Drydi^ Abs 4 Achti 11 47a To what would he on 
Quail and Pheasant swell That even on tripe and carrion 
could rebel? 

2 . Omith. With defining words, applied to par- 
ticular species of the genus Phasicattis and allied 
Phammm (as Thammlea, Euplocamus)^ and 


Petvoninob (as Polyplectron, Ai^s) ; also to some 
other birds in some way resembling the pheasant. 

(Lady) Amherst’s P., of Szechuen, China, TAaumalea 
amhersiise. Argus P , Argus giganieus see Argus a; 
Bar-tailed P =iReeves's P. , Blood P , the Sanguine Par- 
Ithagims geojfrqyt , Cheer P, of N India, 
anus walltchu , Copper P., of Japan = Scernmenngs P. j 
Eared P., of China and Tibet, any species of the genus 
Crossopiiton, Elliot's P., of China, Phasianus elUoii, 
Firebacked P, of the Malay arcbipelaco, etc, EnPlo* 
cantus Ignitus , Gold or Golden P , of China and T ibet, 
TkaumaleaPtda or Chrysolophus pictns , Lyre- or I^re- 
tailed P., of Austn.lia= Lyre-bird, Feacock-P« 01 Pea- 
P , any species of Polypicciron. akin to Pavo ; Reed P., 
the beat ded Titmouse, Reeves's P , 
of N China, Phasianus or Synnaiicus reevesi , Ring- 
necked P«| of China, Phasianus torqnatus, Siamese 
P., Euplocamus prxlatus ; Silver P , of China, Euplo- 
carnus n)ciheine)us\ Snow P. = Eared P , Soemmer- 
ing's P , of Japan, Phananus soemvier ingn , Swamp P.^ 
the Pheasant Coucal of New South Wales, Centropusthasi^ 
anus. Water P, the pheasant-tailed Jacana, IJydro^ 
phasianus chtrmgns 

1819 Paniologia s.v. Phasianus^ ^Argus pheasant.. In- 


like a Wood-hen or shee-pheasant 2645 G. Daniel Poems 
Wks (Grosart) II 37 Fair as the Phasiant a 2653 — Idyll., 
Landskip 5 Fame, a peircht Phaisant and the Quest of 
Kings, Kcepes her at Bay 2750 Gray Long Story 48 A 
wicked imp Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, And 
suck'd the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants 3873 ‘Mrs 
A i EXANDER * W oovtg o't xxvii, She enjoyed occasionally 
startling a pheasant as it rose with a sudden whirr 
b Locally Mplied to various birds of other 
families, as the Ruffed Giouse (Bonasa umbellate^ 
of the U. S. ; the Mallee-bird {Lipoa ocellatd) of 
Australia. 

1637 T. Morton N, Eng Canamt (1883) A kradc of 
fowles which are commonly called Pheisants, but whether 
they be pheysants or no, 1 will not take upon me to deter- 
mine. 2766 W Stork Acc East Florida 51 The pheasant 
IS in sixe like the European, its plumage like that of our 


TON Diet. Birds 716 Two othei species of Pheasant have 
been introduced to the coverts of England, P. ? eevest from 
China, remarkable foi its very long tad, white with black 
bars, and the ‘^Copper Pheasant, P soemmemngi, from 
Japan 1796 Sir G. L Staunton Macartney's Embassy 
China, Plates, No, 23 The *Fire-hacked Pheasant of Java, 
2770 Chr on in Ann, Reg 97 A *gold pheasant was sold for 
20 guineas. 28x9 Pnntologia s v Phasianus. The “golden 
pheasant of China, the most beautiful of tins genus. ^ 2885 
‘ Wandcri r ’ Beauteous Terr. 60 And h.ive we no visions 
pleasant Of the playful “lyre-tailed pheasant? 1864 JrnoON 
Birds of Indiaw. II 508 Near the Peafowl should be placed 
the genus Polypleciron, or “Pea-pheasants, often called 
Argus pheasants 1770 Chron. m A ««, Reg 98 A “peacock 
pheasant [was sold] for 40 guineas 2872 Darwin Desc. 
Man. II. XIV. 137 The species and sub species of Polyplectron 
so far resemble this bud [peacock] that they are some- 
times called peacock pheasants. X83X-48 “Reed pheasant 
[see Reed sb'^ 24], 2894 Newton met. Birds 779 Reed* 
pheasant is the local name in East Anglia for the un- 
happily called Bearded Titmouse 2834 Proc. Zool Soc. 11. 
34 A second male specimen of the ^Reeves’s Pheasant, 
Phasianus veneratus, Temm., bad also been sent to the 
Menagene by John Reeves, Esq. 2838 Eruycl. Bnt (ed. 7) 
XVI 610/1 The “ring-pheasant {Ph, io>quatus),dotasL.cXtt- 
wed. by a more or less completed cncle of white around the 
lower portion of the neck. 26x9 Paniologia s v Phasianus, 
“Ringed pheasant. Collar white. 2838 Lncycl, Brit, (ed 7) 
XVI, 6xo/x The gold and “silver pheasants of our aviaiies. 
1840 Penny Cycl XVIII 61/2 The raie and elegant 'Scem- 
menng's Pheasant a native of Japan 2847 Leichhardt 
Jml ill 60 A Centropus phastanellus (the “Swamp pheasant 
of Moreton Bay) was shot, 

b. Sea Pheasant, +(a) the Turbot; {p) the 
Pmtail Duck, Bafila acuta. 

1633 Hart Diet ^Diseased i. xxi. 80 Turbot .yeeldeth 

g ood and wholesome nourishment and is called therefore 
y some the Sea-pheasant. 1674 Ray Lolled Words, 
Water Fowl 96 T he Sea Pheasan t , A nas candacufa 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX, 180/1 Da/tla caudaenta. The Pintml 
Duck. This IS . the Sea Pheasant, or Ci acker, of Willughby, 
3 atilib and Comb., as pheamiUcoloitr^ -dnvingt 
-Tiiew, -poult, -nearer, -shootttig\ pheasant-plumed, 
-tailed adjs. ; pheasant-cock, the male pheasant ; 
pheasant-coucal, -cuckoo Swamp Pheasant (see 
2) ; pheasant-duck ^Sea Pheasant ( 3 ) (see 2 b) ; 
pheasant-finch, Astrilda undulaia, of Africa; 
pheasant-grouse, ? a species of Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Pedioecetes phasianellus*, pheasant-hen, 
the female pheasant, pheasant-Malay, a variety 
of the domestic fowl; pheasant-wood - Par- 
tridge-wood 1. 

JG2325 in Rel. Ant. I 168 Partrich, fesaunt hen, and 
“fesant codee ^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 36 po fesaunt 
kok, but not |?o henne. 2626 Bacon Syha § 852 The Pea- 
cocke, and Phesant-Cocke, and Golo-Flnch-Cocke, have 
glorious and fine Colours. 1849 ^ J* Broune Amer. 
Poultry Vd (2855) 42 The beauty of the breed is Vrith the 
hens, which aie of a “pheasant-color in all pans of the 
body, with a velvety-black neck. 1846 J. L Stokes Discov, 
Australia I vi, 125, I enjoyed some very fair sport, 
especially witMhe “pheasant-cuckoo 2892 Gb^ t npr Bn eck 
Loader 224 “Pheasant driving is pursued .« for the object 
of obtaining sporting shots. 2871 Darwin Desc. Man 11, 
XIV 201 The black-cock, capercailzie, “pheasant-grouse 
are, as w believed, polygamists ? c 2325 * Fesaunt ben [see 
pheasarii cock] x6pi Holland Pluiy x xlviii 1 . The 
Fesant hens of Colchis. 2849 1 > J. Browne A mer Ponltry 
■i »»0:855)28 The cross between the “pheasant-Malay and 
the Spanish produces a particularly handsome fowl. 1829 
Sporting Mag XXIII. 39a A county, . which . , has degener. 
med into a mere hare-warren and *pheasant*niew. 2849 
p. J. Brow'nb Arner. Poultry Xd (1855) 4* The dark 
^pheasant plumed breed, both of Bantams and common 
*525 E. Hake Newes out of Pawhs Ck.yd. iv, 
D ij 0, Fat “Pheasaunt Powt, and Plouer base for them that 
after come. x|^ hfOTTEUX Rabelais tv. Jix. (1737) 243 
Fh^nts, and Phesant poets. 18x9 Paniologia, PheasanU 
pords, young pheasants. 1889 Cent Btct, s. v. facana, The 
“pheawm-iailed jacann of India, Hydrophasianus ckirur 
gas hasa very longtail x 9 k±Hiuxs^Ptant-fe,*Phaeuant* 
another name for Partridge-wood. 

Fheasant-eye : see Phbasaht’b eye 3. 
Pheasant-eyed (fe*zluitjGi’d), a, [Parasyn- 
thetic f, pheasant-eyg -i- -kd^ ] Marked like the 


thetic f, pheasant-eye -i- -kd^ ] Marked like the 
eye of a pheasout : applied to certain flowers. 

xm Miller Card Did s.v. Caryephillus , The Damadc 
Pinlq .Pheasant's ey'd Pinkf 2754 CateU, See^ m Fam* 
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Rose Kilramck (Spalding Cl ) 428 Annuals to be sowed in 
the open ground in the spring Columbine. Sea ragwort 
Pheasant-eyed Pink [etc ] 1899 Dady Nms 19 May 5/2 

The pheasant-eyed narcissus. 

Pleasantry (fe*zantn) [f Pheasant + -ey,] 
A place where pheasants are reared or kept, 
xyaS Lend Gaz No 6360/2 His Majesty’s Pheasantry m 
Bushy-Park ^856 W. White £?» Foot Jyrol xiv 300 
There are pleasant woods behind the palace, and a 
pheasantry 

Pheasant’s eye. A name of certain plants ; 
cf Pheasant-eyed. 

1 . The common name of plants of the genus 
Adorns^ esp A, autumm/ls : = Adonis 2. 

X733 Miller Gani Diet,, Adonis, or Flos Adorns, Bird’s- 
Eye, or Fheasant’s-Eye 1854 S Thomson Wild FI 111. 
(ed 4) 209 The pheasan t’s eye, with Us bright scarlet flowers. 

2 . The common white Narcissus {N poeticiis) 
x^zRoutledge's Ev Boy's Ann May362/alue Pheasant’s 

eye {Narcissus poeticus') 1898 Wesim Gaz 30 Aug z/i 
Ihe ‘pheasant’s eye ’ narcissus grows wild upon these vine- 
covered hill-sides 

3 . (also pheasant-eye, pheasant’s eye pmfc) ; 
the rmg-llowered variety of the Garden Pink 
{Diantktis plumanus var. annulaHis), 

17S3 Chambers Cycl, Supp , App , Pheasan t’s-eye Pink 
1834 Loudon Eneyel Gard, (ed 2) 660 The pink is con- 
sidered . to have proceeded from D. delioides, and the 
pheasant ^e pinks fiom D plnmanus, 1884 Miller 
Plani-n,, Pink, Pheasant’s-eye 

Pheasant^shell. A shell of the gastropod 
genus Phastanella^ of the Australian seas , named 
from the biiliiantlj coloured and polished surface, 
Pheeal, variant of Pheal 
P heer, variant of Fees companion, mate, 
Pheering, var. Feerino vU, sb., marking out 
of land for ploughing 

x8xa SouiEU Agric, Sura Bastffs App 4 (Jam.) Theie 
ought to be a small interstice left between the two furiows, 
to facilitate the next pheering X896 J, Lumsden Poems 
23 It stands as plain’s a pheeim pole. 

Pheese, pheeze, obs forms of Feeze sh. 
Pheidlac, -an; see Phid-. 

Phelrs, var Phaihs, obs. Sc. f, Faroe 
+ Pheldlfare, obs or dial form of Fieldfare. 
X594 Barnetcld AJfcci Sheph n,x, Pit falls for the Larke 
and Pheldlfare 

Fhellandrene (felsendrm) Cheni [f. Pot. 
L. F/teUmdr{jzm + A lerpene occurring 
in the seeds of the Watei Hemlock, Phellandzmm 
aquaitnwi, and other plants 
X893 Syd Soc, Lex,^ Phellandrene, name given by Pisci 
to a terpene occuj ring in Elemi, in the scedfa of Phcllandnum 
aquaticwn [etc.] 1898 Rev, Bnt, PJmrm sp, 

Pliello- (fell?), combining form of Gr, fpeK^bs 
coik. Phe Uodevm Bot, [Gr, Bipfia skin], a layer 
of parenchymatous cells containing chlorophyll, 
formed in the stems of some plants from the inner 
cells of the phcllogen ; hence PheUode’rxnal a,, 
of or pertaining to the phelloderm, Fhe*llogeii 
Bot, [see -gen], the layei of meristemalic cells 
from which the cork-cells are foimed, the cork- 
cambium , so PltellogexLe tlo a,, producing cork, 
of the nature of phellogen ; Flielloge uic a,j of the 
nature of or pertaining to phellogen, 

X87S Blnnett & Dyck Sachs' Boi 90-1 In some cases 
the phellogen of the peiideim gives rise not only to cork- 
cells . but [toj permanent parenchyma cells containing 
chlorophyll which Sanio terms the suberous cortical layer 
(Phelloderm) ..In such cases the phellogen hes between 
the periderm and the phelloderm, the outer of its daughter- 
cells producing cork cells, the inner phelloderm. 1884 
Bowcr & ScofT De Bary's Pkaner S4S The periderm 
consist*) of the phellogenetic menstem [= phellogen], and 
the tissues derived from it, which include a stratum of 
Cork-cells, .to which usually, but not always, phellogenic or 
pendermal parenchyma, the Phelloderm of Sanio, is added. 
Ibid 549 The number of the phcllodermal laycis is m most 
species very small, in comparison with the cork-layers which 
appear in toe same space of time 
Fhellopla Stic. [See prec. and Plastic.] 
A cork model or figure ; the art of cutting figures 
or models iix cork (also Fliellopla sties) . 
z8oa W Taylor Lei 26 July in Robberds Mem I. 416 
In print, in copper-plate, m painting or in fello plastic (you 
have seen the coik-model of Rome) 1648 Richter Levana 
X3 An Intel lectual imitation in coik (a p/ielloplasitc, according 
to Bottiger’s retranslation into Greek). 1864 Webstcr, 
PhellopiasUcs, the art of forming models m cork. 

Phen-, pheuo-, formative element in Ckem, 
(for^/iaj»(<?-) f. Gr, ^aivo- shining, ^oiV-civ to bring 
to light, cause to appear, show; to come 

to light, appear. Fust used by the French chemist 
Laurent, 1841, in ‘hydrate de ph^nyle^ and ‘acide 
ph^nique’, names which he applied to the substance 
subsequently called Phenol. These names referred 
to the fact that the substance was a coal-tar product, 
arising from the manufacture of illumincdtng gas. 
Hence was gradually used as the basis 
of the names of all the bodies denved from benzene 
(i. e. phenyl hydride, which French chemists pro- 
posed to call pJUne). See Phene, Phenio, Phbno- 
OOLL, Phenol, Pbenouethol, Phenyl; also the 
following : 

Phenaoetln (f/nsesftm), the acetyl derivative 


of phenetidin, the ethylic ether of paramido- 
phenol, hence called also para~acet~pheiitdtn^ 
Q H4 OCflHg NH(CH3C0) ; it occurs in white 
shining crystals, without taste or odour, and is used 
as an antipyretic, t^heuamlde (fe namsid) , a syno- 
nym of phenylamide or aniline, f PHeua xnylol: 
see quot. Fliana’atlixa^uino ue, a substance, 
(CaH4-CO)3, related to phenanthrene, crystallizing 
in shining orange yellow needles PHeua uttirexie, 
a solid hydrocarbon, (.CsH^ CH)j, prepared from 
crude anthracene (with which it is isomeric), 
crystallizing in colourless shining laminse. Plie'n- 
azlne, C6H4*N2*CaH4, ciystallizing in long yel- 
lowish needles. Pbenazon, a febrifuge pre- 
pared from coal-tar, called also antipynn. Phen- 
etidin, the ethyl derivative of amidophenol. Plie n- 
etol, ethyl phenyl ether, or phenate of ethyl, 
C2H5 OCeH,, a volatile aromatic-smelling liquid; 
hence pheiutol red « Coccinin, Q4HJ2O3, 

1889 Pall Mall C 29 Apr 3/1 The coal-tar * analgesic 
^Fhenacetin, a. white powder, which has direct action on 
neuralgia, and which piesumably is a narcotic. xBgx 
Laucei 3 Oct 771 X896 Allhut^s Syst Med L 242 1 ’ne 
newer analgesics— antipynn, antifebiin, and phenacetin 
x8s7 Miller Elem, Chem HI. 570 Phenate of amyl, *Phen- 
amylole x88x A/liefueum 26 Mar 43^/1 On the Action 
of Aldehydes on *Phenanthraqujnone m piesence of Am- 
monia. x88a Ibid 16 Dec 818/3 A new acid and a new 
compound, the desoxy benzoin of ^phenanthrene 1899 
Allbuii's Syst, Med, VII. 751 Some of the synthetic 
analgesics— '"phenazone or phenacetin — are of value 1865 
Mansfiei d Sails 377 ITie probability is enhanced by the 
production by the same chemist of ‘ *Phenetidine\ an 
epibase containing C2H2 moi e than Anisidine 1899 Cagney 
tr yabsc/i's Clin Diagn vii (ed 4) 401 1 he presence of 
phenetidm may be shown by changing it [the urine] into its 
diazo compound 1857 Miller Elem, Chem, III. 570 
Phenate of ethyl, or *Piienetole 

Phenacite (fen^sit), -Mte (-kml). Mtn, 
[Named, 1833, f. Gr. (phate-a cheat (on 

account of Its having been mistaken for quartz) 
-iteI.] a silicate of glucmura, occurring xn 
quartz-like transparent or translucent crystals, 
colourless, wine-yellow, or brown. 

1834 PAil Mag Ser in V. loa Fhenakite, a new mineral 
fiom the Ural. x86x H. W Bristow G/hrf Mtn 282 Fhena- 
cite tiansparent to opaque, 1879 Loncf. m Life (1891) 
III. 30 j. The precious stones in the ‘ Iron Pen ’ are a white 
Phenacite from Siberia, a yellow zircon from Ceylon, and a 
led Tourmaline fiom Maine x88i Mature XXI V 89/3 The 
rare mineral phenakite sometimes used as a gem 

PhenakisDi (fenaku’m). rare, [ad. Gr. (^eva- 
Ktapoi deception, f. (pemteiCeiv : see next ] Decep- 
tion, cheating, trickery , equivocation 

x8x8-6o Whately Commpl Bk (1864) 135 At least they 
regard phenakism as a peccadillo, llud vp Who avow ana 
openly defend the system of what is called, in modei n phrase- 
ology, plienakism, double doemne, economy, or reset ve 

Phenaldstoscope (fenakrstii^skpup). [mod. 
f. Gr. cheat, impostor, f. to 

cheat, trick + -scope ] A scientific toy, con- 
sisting of a disk with figures upon it arranged 
radially, representing a moving object in successive 
positions; on turning it round rapidly, and viewing 
the figures through a fixed slit (or their reflexions 
in a mirror through radial slits in the disk itself), 
the persistence of the successive visual images 
piodiices the impression of actual motion. 

X834 Edvt, Rev LIX 160 The ingenious improver of that 
beautiful instrument called the Phe ’ " 


... .. .jenakihtobcope 1838 

Brews raa in Encycl. JBrti (ed 7) XVI 512^2 THie ^hena- 
kistoscope was, ‘ * ” ji -ir. 


and improved by 
x88a Life % C, 


itcycLBrti (ed 7) XVI 512/2 xhe phena- 
;,we believe originally invented by Dr. Roget, 
V M Plateau^ at Brussels, and Mr, Faraday, 
^ J, Maxviell lu 36 A scientific toy. called 

by the names phenakistobcope, stroboscope or magic disc. 
Phenate : see under Phenio 
t Phene (f^n). them, Obs, [a. F. phhte : see 
Phbn-.J An early name proposed for Benzene. 
So Phe'neiLe, in same sense; Pheneuyl, the 
radical of phenylene compounds. 

x8S7 Millfr Elem Chem HI 564 Benzole 5 Benzine, or 
Phene x866 Opuhg Amm, Chem, 25 Heie. we have the 
senes of aiomatic hydrocarbons .—CsHe Pbenene, CtHb 
B enroene Ibid 04 Both phenene CeHs, and phenol or 
carbolic acid CgHeO, are producible by transmuting the 
v^our of alcohol or fusel on through red-hot tubes 

Phenetidm, Phenetol : see Phbn-. 
Fhengite (fe’nd^oit). Mtn. Also 8 fengxte; 
and m Gr.-L. form phengites (fendgoi-tfz), also 
corruptly flngites. [ad. L. phengJies, su Gr 4 >€ 7 '‘ 
ylTTjs phengite, selenite, or crystallized gypsum, 
f, (piyyo-s light, lustre, moonlight ; see -ITE 1 2 b.J 


(Dana Mm, (1868) 640). 
x6oi Holland Pliny xxxvi xxii II 592 In which regard 
(for that it IS so resplendent) It hath found a name to be 
called Phengites . of this stone the said Bmperour [Nero] 
caused the Temple of Fortune to be built called Seta. z;;5o 
tr Leonardws' Mirr Stones X03 Fingites, is of a white 
C^Ioun hard as Marble, and transparent like Alabaster. 
1776 R, Chandler 7rav, Greece Ixiu, The gallery is 
illuminated with pieces of the transparent marble called 
Phengites, fixed in the wall in square compartments, and 
sheddinga yellow light x8a8 Webst&r,P>^;/^^c, a beautiful 
species of alabaster, superior In brightness to most marbles. 


2 A modern name for muscovite, a strongly 
doubly-refractive species of mica 
•1868 Dana Mm Index, Phengite, 309 [Ibtd, 309 Musco- 
vite, Common Mica, Potash Mica Phengit w Kob Taf, 
62, 1853 J x88» Ogilvic, Phengite, same as Muscoviie. 

Phenio (ff mk, femik), a Cketn, [f. Phene -h 
-10 ; m F. pMntque (Lahrent 18413.] Pertaining 
or related to phenyl or to benzene , = Phenylio. 
JPhenu aetd, another name of Phenol or carbolic 
acid. Its salts are Phe'nates. 

185a Chemical Gaz, X 136 St Evre suspected a connexion 
between his acid and phenic acid (phenole, phenylous acid), 
x8S7 Miller Elem. Chem III 564 Benzole . 
belongs to a group called the phenic senes, /bid $70 Phenic, 
or carbolic acid , Phenate of methyl, or ani&ole x8m Roscoe 
Elem Chem xxxix 336 Phenol di<:sotves in the alkalies, 
forming a phenate. 1876 Harley Mat Med, (ed 6) 354 It 
IS the fiist of the Phenic sei les 1884 Health Exhdi Caial, 
06/1 Phenate of Soda solution. An antiseptic application 
for burns, scalds, &:c. 

Phenicine, -in. (fe’nisdin, -m). Chem, [Ety* 
mologicaliy phcemcitiie, f, Gr. a purple- 

red, purple, or enmson, lit, a Phoeoiciaa (m 
reference to Tynan purple) -1* -in ] A colouring 
matter produced by the action of nitro-snlphunc 
acid on phenylic alcohol ; mdigo carmine. 
xBa6 Henry Elem, Chem 13 x, 28s From the properly, 
possessed by this substance, of becoming purple colours 
on the addition of certain salts, Mr Crum terms it phenecin, 
1838 T, 'riiOMsoN Chem Org, Bodies 379 Acids have no 
effect in pi eventing the precipitation of phenicin by salts. 
1866-77 Watts Dui Chem IV. 388 Phenicine. .dyes silk 
and wool without the intervention of a mordant. 

Fhenix, variant of Phcenix. 

Phennig, -ing, obs forms of Pfennig. 
Plieno-, formative element . see Pben-. 
Fhenocoll (ffmokpl) Chem, [f. Pheno- + 
ending of Gly cocoll.] A derivative of phenacetin 
{^avtido-acelo-para-'pheftettdm ) ; m pharmacy, ap- 
plied lo the hydrochlonde, as a febrifuge. 

x8gx Lancet 9 May xo&o/z A new antipyretic, h>dro- 
chlorate of phenocoll, a white crystalline powder which is 
readily soluble in water. 1898 P. Manson Trap Diseases 
VI. Z2Z, 1 have never seen benefit in any way approaching 
that of quinine from phenocol, pai thenium, . or any of the 
many drugs.. recommended m malaria. 

Pheuocsryst (f?*n<)(lcrist). [ad. mod F phino* 
cryste, iireg. f Gr. (palveiu to show -f- xpiicriaKKos 
crystal ] Each of the large or conspicuous crystals 
in a porphyritic rock. 

X893 Geikie Tettbk. Geol, 11 (ed 3) iss Two phases of 
consolidation to be observed, the fiist (porphyritic) marked 
by the formation of large crystals (phenocrysts) which were 
otien broken and coiroded by mechanical and chemical 
action X903 H. B, Gupw in Daily Chron, 7 Nov 3/3 The 
pyroxene tibenocrysts usually are represented by separate 
crystals of the nionocUnic as well as the rhombic type. 

PhenogaBa, etc , variants of Ph-enoqam, etc. 
Phenol (fr’JQ^?!). Chem. [f. Gr 4>aivo- (see 
Phen-) + -OL 1 (« alcohol),] A hydroxyl deri- 
vative of benzene, CeHa(OH), commonly known 
as Carbolio acid, q, v. (also phmic or plienyhc 
acid, phenyl hydrate). 

xSga [see Phenic], 1857 Millfr Ehm, Chem III $68 
Phenic, or Carbolic Acid Phenole., is the most abundant 
acid product of the distillation of pit-coal. 1866 Odlino 
Amm, Chem, 123 Costoreum contains plienol, or coal-tar 
kreosote, 1878 Koscoc Elem, Chem, 338 If one atom of 
hydrogen [in benzene] be replaced by hydroxyl an alcohol- 
hke substance termed phenol is obtained /bid 341 Phenol 
is sometimes called phenyl-alcohol, but it diflers ttotn a true 
alcohol in several respects;, it is not readily oxidized and 
yields neither an aldehyde, a ketone^ nor an acid X890 
Nature 4 Sept , The important and universally-known anti- 
septic and disinfectant, carbolic acid, or phenol 

b. In pi. phenols, the hydroxyl derivatives of 
the aromatic or benzene senes of hydrocarbons , 
also, applied to derivatives of phenol, in which 
one or more of the hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by other radicals, the names of which are 
usually prefixed ; e. g. bromophenols or hromophenic 
acids (CjHjBrO, etc.), cMotophenols, iodopkencls, 
mirophenols (C.H.fNOAO.ete.), diazo-mtrephenols 
(C.H.N3O3), etc. 

z8<7 Miller Chem III 568 The so-called phenols 
or alcohols derived from hydrocarbons of the benzene series 
by the displacement of an atom of hydrogen in the Ce group 
by the group OH, 1877 Watfs Fawner Chem, (cd, 12) If, 
477 These latter conipound$|tncluding the bydroxyl-denva- 
tives of benzene, are called Phenols Ibtd, 478 Monatomic 
Phenols. . The phenols exhibit acid as well os alcoholic 
characters /bid, 488 Eight-carbon Phenols. 

0. edinb, and Como 

X897 Allbut/s Sysf. Med 11 948 An antidote to phenol 
poiijoiung. /bid IV. 33 Phenol compounds. X899 Cagney 
tr. yakseiCs Cltn Dtagn vi (ed. 4) 240 When the volatile 
fatty aads and phenol group have passed over in the process 
of distillation. Ibid vii. 346 A considerable portion of 
pbenol-forniing substance. 

d. In comb, with other chemical terms, de- 
nominating substances containing or denyed from 
phenol, as pkenoUsulphttrtc acid, C,He*S04,/A^- 
nohsuiphate of potassium, C^IIg K-SO*, phmoU 
sulphmic acid, C«H4*S03-0H, etc., pheml’^phtha* 
Uin, phenol combined with phthalein, forming 
a white or yellowish-white crystallme powder, or 
tnclinic crystals, CaH4*(C(>-C|H4-OH)a. 

OS-s 
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x87S Watts Diet CJuvt VII, 077 Phenol-phthalein 
1876 Harley Mai Med. (e<i.6)3s6 Dry pwder of ohenol- 
sodmm. 1878 KiNCZETr^«w/. them aw Phenol-sulpnunc 
acid 'ms. Med Tern} Jrtil XLVI 99 Phenol naphthaline 
changed color “both with acids and alkalies, 1893 ^oiogr 
Ann.^Zri For testing the alkalinity of sulpnite& The best 
[indicator] is phenoUphthalein in alcoholic solution. 

Phenolic (finp hk), a, Chenu [f prec, + -TO.] 
Of tke nature of, or belonging to, phenol ; carbolic. 

T87a Watts Did Chem VI. 916 Phenolic ethers. 1880 
Friswellih yml Apr. 446Anaphtholw^sub 

stituted for the phenolic or amido portion of the molecule. 

Nat7traltst 183 Antiseptic tannic and phenolic bodies. 

Phonological (fiii<?lp*cl5ikal)j a. Also phesn-. 
[f. pheno^ (m phenmenm) + -lo^tcoL (in vieteorc- 
logical, etc.) , rendering Otr, phanologisch, used by 
Dr. C. Fntscli Jahrh d. k h> Central- Afistalt 
fur Mefeorologie, 1853, Vienna 1858.] 

Of or pel taming to phenology or to the objects of 
;ts study. So Phenoloify (T/hplodgi), the study 
of the times of recuriing natural phenomena (see 
quot, 1884), esp. in relation to climatic conditions; 
FlieuoTogist, one who studies phenology 
1875 Ins»tTUCtions for the Observation of Pheno- 

logical Phenomena, published by the Council of the Me. 
teorological Society 18B3 Nature 4 Tan 234/s The most 
important feature of the phenologicai year was the mild 
winter. 1884 Ibid. 9 Oct, 558/2 Phenology, the observation 
of the first fiowenng and fruiting of plants, the foliation and 
defoliation, of trees, the arrival, nesting, and departure of 
buds, and such like, has attracted the attention of naturalists 
from tune to time for nearly 150 years T894 Naiuralist 
241 Phenologicai notes and statistical tables of rainfall 
and temperature 2807 Wilus Flower PI I 155 The 
study of the periodic phenomena of vegetation is termed 
phaenblogy. 

f Phe’nomen, -mene. Obs rare Anglicized 
form of Phenomenon [= ^ . pliinomene\ 

1644 Dicby Nat Bodies xxxi § 2 271, I apply them to 
the seuerall Phoenomens which M'. Hall shewed me 1652 
H L'Estrakcb Apter. no ^ewes 44 These fancies and 
phenomenes in their hraine 

Phenomenal (ffny menal), a. (sb) Also 
phasn-. [f. PflBNOMEN-ON + -AL SO modJF.pbl- 
nominaX (1875 in Littre).] 

1 Of the nature of a phenomenon ; consisting of 
phenomena ; cognizable by the senses, or in the 
way of immediate experience , apparent, sensible, 
perceptible, (Opposed to real, absolute, etc , and 
in Philosophy to nousnenal^ Also absol, the phe- 
nomenal, that which is cognizable by the senses. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Refi [1848) 1. 205 The Mosaic 
narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithful exposi- 
tion of the birth and parentage and succei^sive movements 
of phenomenal sm [feceaium ihxnepie>wn\ crimen. pri» 
inaiium et eonmtime), 1836 Emerson Nature, Idealism 
Wks (Bohn) 11 165 Seen in the Light of thought, the world 
always is phenomenal 1843 Logic i lu g 7 All that 
we know is therefore phaenomenal-^phaenomenal of the 
unknown. 1847 Lewes Hist Philos. (1867) S 34 If a 

path of transit from the phenomenal to the noumenal world 
could be found should we not then be quickly in possession 
of the truth 1865 J, Grotc Exhhr PJulos, i, i, The ideal 
1$ the subjective, the phenomenal the objective, 1874 Sidg- 
WICK Meth Ethics 11 lu. 120 The Phenomenal is the Heal 
there is no other real that we can distinguish from it. 
x88x [see Phenomcnaliz axiom] 1884 J Tait Mind m 
Matter (1892) 3 When the positivist demands acceptance 
of the phenomenal as the ultimate, the position is felt to 
be inadmissible 

b. Of, 1 elating to, or conceined with pheno- 
mena, esp with the phenomena of any science. 

1840 Whewell Pkdos. Induct Sc x 11. § 4 II X03 
Descriptive or Phenomenal geology Ihtd § 7 109 We 
must have a Phenomenal science preparatory to each Etio- 
logical one z888 A J Balpoub in Pall Mali G. a Oct 1/2 
The bdief in a future state is one of the most striking 
differences between phenomenal and supernatural religion, 

0. as sb, pi. Things of the nature of phenomena 
1878 G, D. Boardman Creative Week 289 (Cent) In the 
matter of elementals, the new earth will be identical with 
the old , in the matter of phenomenals, the new earth will 
he difierent from the old 

* 2 . Of the nature of a remarkable phenomenon 
(Phenomenon 3) ; very notable or remarkable, 
extraordinary, exceptional ; * prodigious \ 
a X850 Rossetti Dante 4 Ctre 1 (1874) 23 To afibrd a 
glimpse of the phenomenal fact that the bosom of the Church 
was indeed for a time the refuge of this shorn lamb [Cecco] 
x862 B, Taylor Home ^ Air Ser 11, n it 190 Others have 
been found, showing that the tiee is not phenomenal m its 
appearance 1882 Aihenmuin 7 Jan 19/a The success of 
Miss Kate Greenaw a:^’3 ‘Birthday Book' was phenomenal 

Plieno'menalrsm, [f. prec. + -ism.] 
a. That manner of thinking which considers 
things from the point of view of phenomena only, 
b. The metaphysical doctrine that phenomena 
are the only objects of knowledge, or the only 
yealities ; externalisin 

L Grote Explor. Philos l 1, 1 shall call then by the 
name of phenomenalism * that notion of the various objects 
^ knowledge which go to make up the universe which 
^loi^s to the point of view of physical science. 1865 
Reader 8 July 29 It seems to have no clear superioiity 
over the Jaw of gravity, or any other generalization of phe 
nomenahsra 1877 E ChviRo Phlos. Kant ii. ix 402 Kant's 
Phenomenalism ..The doctrine that the objects of our 
knowledge are merely phenomenal. 

So Pheuo'^enallst, one who holds or advocates 
phenomepalism ; hence SPhenomenali'stlo a. 
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i85d Dove Logic Chr Faith i ii ir § i, 83 We must con- 
clude that both the materialist and phenomenahst we 
wrong x88o T C. Murray Orig 4 Growth Ps ix 285 He 
[G H Lewis] differs from the modern phenomenahst alone 
in his result. x86s J Grote Explor. Philos i 92 A view 
more or less phenomenalistic is natural from the first to our 
mannei of existence here. 

Phenomena lity. rare. [f. as prec. + -ity.j 
The quahty of being phenomenal ; something that 
is phenomenal, a phenomenon 

X882 J B Stallo Concepts fy The. Mod Physics 201 
Phenomenahties are the deliverances of sense 1884 tr 
Lotzds Metaph 380 With respect to the Phenomenahty of 
Space, I have argued that the appearance both of Space 
Itself and of the changes which take place in it, is to be 
referred to real events which do not take place in Space. 

Pheuo’menalize, v. [f as prec. + -ize.] 
trasts. To render phenomenal, to conceive or 
represent as phenomenal. Hence PEeno.menal- 
iza tion, the action of phenomenalizmg. 

1870 J C Simon in Contemp Rev XIII 405 This doc- 
trine [of Hegel] that the Whole of Being is phenomenal- 
consisting of the process which we commonly call Thought 
or Thinking, and which we may call Phenomenalization. 
x88x Frascr Berkeley 73 Phenomenalisatioii not being 
possible in the absence of sense conscious spirits, the world, 
It IS orgued, could not have existed before man , if its 
reality IS only phenomenal, Ibtd. 112 Berkeley pheno- 
menalises finite things, but not finite persons 

FlLenomeiLally (fihp menah), adv [f. as 
prec, + -LT 2 ] In a phenomenal manner 01 degree 
a. In relation to phenomena b. Extraoidmanly, 
notably, suroiisingly. 

1826-7 De Quincey Zcm/^WlvS 1859 XIII 291 Fixed 
bodies ,or individual things he [Homer] paints only phe- 
nomenally, or thiough their participation in these fluent 
actions x886 Manch. Exam 15 Mar 5/4 Describing the 
weather as phenomenally severe foi the season 

Phenomene see Phenomen 

tPhenome'iiic, a. Obs. rare. Also phesn-. 
[f Phbnomen-on + -10.] Of the nature of a pheno- 
menon: = Phenomenal i. So f Phenome*mcal 
a, Obs., relating to phenomena , *=* Phenomenal i b. 

1851 Fraser's Mag, XLllI 407 The ‘.palpable ' is not the 
' real but the ‘ actual the '* phaenomenic if you roust 
needs have a hig, vague Latin or Greek word for it 1858 
W R PiRiE Inquiry Hum, Mind ix 503 The mind in sleep 
being directed rather to its pbenoroenical states than to its 
own subjective existence. 

Phenomenism (fibpmemz'm) Philos Also 
phsBu-. [f Phenomen-on + -ism.] * Phenome- 
nalism b. So Pheno menist, a holder or advo- 
cate of phenomenism ; hence Plieuomeiil stic a. 

1830 J Douglas Errors Rehg 231 His philosophy was 
still phenomenism* 1852 Bp If orbes Nicene Cr 107 Some 
have maintained a pure idealism, others a pure mateiialism, 
and a third party pure phaenomenism 1865 J Grote 
Explor* Philos I x 82 The notion of an unknowable noume- 
nisra with which phaenoraenibm is contrasted. 1871 W G, 
Ward Ess Philos Theism (1884) I i English philosophers 
. may be divided into two sharply contrasted classes, whom 
we msw call objecUvists and phenomenists respectively 
1893 w Ward W G Ward 4 Caih. Revival 328 We would 
thus address some phenomemstic opponent. 

Pheno^menise, v. [f. as prec. + -ize ] trans. 
To make phenomenal or apparent to the senses or 
mind ; to treat as a phenomenon. 

^ i860 J. Young Prtru Reason 33 The ego of consciousness 
is only the manifested, the phenomenized ego. Ibid 245 
Phenomena are phenomena of something actual behind 
them, which they pbenomenize, and thereby reveal 

Phenomenology (fTnpmenplodgi). [f. Phe- 
nomenon + -LOOY.J a. The science of pheno- 
mena as distinct from that of being (ontology), b 
That division of any science which describes and 
classifies its phenomena. 

*797, J* Robison in Ew^cl, Bni (ed 3) s.v. Philosophy 
§ 47 This part of philosophy may be called Phenomenology, 
1836^ Sir W Hamilton Metaph. vu. (1877) 121 If we 
consider the mind merely with, the view of observing and 
generalising the various phenomena it reveals we have 
one. department of mental science, and this we call the 
phanomenology of the mind , we might call it pbsnomenal 
psychol^y 1840 WHEwCLLP/tt^ir Induct, Set, x il (1847) 
II 464 Each Palmtiological Science, when complete, must 
possess three members , the Phenomenology, the Etiology, 
and the Theory, 2875 Mansel Gnostic Heresies 1 3 Be- 
tween the real and the apparent, between ontology and 
phenomenology 

Hence Vhesio menolo ^oal a., of or pertaining 
to phenomenology. 

*858 in Expos Lex. x866J Martineau 1 . 26 
Phenomenological, as opposed to ontological tr. De 

La Saussayds Man. Sc. Relig. 1. 8 We proceed to treat the 
phenomenological facts 

Phenomenon (fihpmen^n), PI. -a Forms: 
Sing. 7 pbain-, 7-9 pheen-, 7- phenomenon; 
{1^. erf on 8--9-omena). PI a. 7 — omena; 7-9 
-omenons , 7. erron 7-8 -omenas (-a*s) [a. L. 

(post-cl.) phmomenoH, pi. -a, a, Gr. (Ixuvofievoy, 
pi. •ficya (absol. use of pr. pple. passive of <J>aiv€iv 
to show, pass, to be seen, to appear) appearing, 
apparent (to the senses or mind), hence rd eftawb- 
ixfva things that appear, appearances, phenomena 
Cf. F. pUmmhne (1570 in Hatz.-Darm ), It , Sp 
femmeno, P%. phenomem\ Gtx. phanomen.'\ 

1 . In scientific and general use- A thing that 
appears, or is peiceived or observed, an individual 
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fact, occurrence, or change as perceived by any 
of the senses, or by the mmd . applied chiefly to 
a fact or occurrence, the cause or explanation of 
which IS in question. .... 

«i63g WOTTON Life Dk, Buckhm, m Rehq. (i6sx) 102 
Somwhat I must note in this strange Phainomenon. 1692 
Blntley Boyle Led. 203 The most considerable phmno- 
menon belonging to terrestrial bodies is the general action 
of gravitation 1727 De Fod Syst Magic i. 11 (1840) 45 
Observing an unusual and suipiising phenomenon, viz a 
star at Noonday, mo^mg in a particular orbit 1785 Reid 
Intell Powers 618 That every phaenomenon must have 
a cause, was always taken for panted *8x6 Playfair Nat 
Phil II 63 Any phenomenon, the beginning 01 end of which 
IS seen at the same instant by observers under different 
meridians, affoids the means of determining the diffeience 
of longitude 1878 Huxlly P/iysiogr 75 Every one is 
familial with the common phenomenon of a piece of metal 
being eaten away by rust. ^ , 

/3 {erron) XST^ Toldervy Hist 2 Orphans IV 79 The 
landlady being so strange a pbaenomena as to be Conscien- 
tious. x8^6 Olmsted Slasie States 285 A phenomena of 
pregnant importance, 
b, Plnml 

a 1605 Bacon Adv, Leaf n ir ix. § i It is not icpugnant 
to scoy dti\\^Phatnomena. 1653 H Mori Antid. A th n. 
V, Those more large Phaenomena of Day and Night, Winter 
and Summei. *877 E. R Conder Bas Fatih 111 104 The 
shifting phenomena of sensation 
p. X707 Cwtos tnHusb 4 Gaid 55 The efficient Cause 
of the several Phsenomenons x7o8 Bi it Apollo No 102 
2/1 The two Phmnomenons, which you question 1735 
Johnson tr Lobds Voy, A byssmta x 105 How many empty 
Hypotheses and idle Reasonings, the Phsenomenons of this 
River [Nile] have put Mankind to the cxpcnce of z86;j[sce 3], 
y ienon) 1635 {title) Atlas Ccelestis, Containing the 
Systems and Theoryes of the Plaucts, and other Pheno- 
menas of the Heavens 1683 Boyli Euq, Notion Nat 17 In 
the Ascension of Water in Pumps, and m other Phamonicna's 
of that kind 1751 Guide to Stage 29 Phenomena’s which 
have appear’d nowhere but upon our theatres 1767 Mrs S. 
Pennington Lett. HI 13 All the phenominEC of Naluie. 

o. Phr. To save (or salve) the phenomena, (tr. 
Gr. rd (paiv 6 /ifva) , to reconcile tbe observed 
and admitted facts with some theory or doctnne 
with which they appear to disagree. To solve a 
phenomenon : to explain or account for an ohseivcd 
fact (so solution of a phenomenon'). Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess , SupcrstiUon (Arb ) 345 Like Astronomers, 
which did faigne Eccentricks and Epicycles, and such 
Engines of Orbs, to save the Phenomena, though they 
knew, there were no such Things. 1643 Divoi ce 1. 

1, To save the phenomenon of our Saviours answer to the 
Pharises 1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep. 11 ii, Conceits 
of eminent use to salve magneticall Phenomena's. x66a 
Stillingfl. Oiig, Satr ju, 1 § 9 Uo solve the l»hajnomcna 
of nature, 1681 Nfvill Plato Redtv oil The Phenomena 
of Government cannot be salved. 1704 Swift 7 , Tub ix. 
(1709) 105 An original solution of this phaenomenon. 1748 
Hume Ess. 4 - Tieat. (1777) 11 , 134 The solution of their 
phaenomenon is obvious 

2 . In philosophical use: That of which the senses 
or the mind directly takes note, an immediate 
object of perception (as distinguished from sub- 
stance, or a thing in itself). Opposed to Nou- 

MENON ) 

X7B8 Reid A dive Powers j, vu. 43-7, xB^ Emerson Nature, 
Idealism Wks (Bohn) 11 . x6o It is the uniform effect of 
culture in the human mind to lead ub to legard nature as 
phenomenon, not as substance 1877 E K. Condek Bas, 
Fastk IV 184 Self, therefore, is not a phenomenon, nor yet 
a bundle of phenomena. 1895 HuxLrv in 19/A Cent. Mar. 
536 The doctnne that the subject-matter of knowledge is 
limited to phenomena .is*comroon to all I have mentioned 
[Hume, Berkeley, Locke], 1895 A. J BAUtotR Found 
Belief {fiA a) 7 Its leading doctrines are that we may know 
‘phenomena* and the laws by which they arc connected, 
hut nothing more [etc.]. 

3 . Something very notable or extraordinary; 
a highly exceptional or unaccountable fact or 
occunence ; coHo^, a thing, jicrson, or animal re- 
markable for some unusual quality ; a prodigy. 

177X ymiiusLeti Ivii (1772) H 257 From whatever origin 
your influence tn this country arises, it is a pbmnomenon in 
the history of human virtue. X796 Morse Amtr, Oeog, 1 . 
605 Here, such occurrences are considered as phenomena* 
X803 Weluncton m Gurw, Desp (1837) IL 411 In short, 
the only conclusion to be drawn « .is, that, the British Govern- 
ment in India 15 a phenomenon. 1838 DicKtNS Nith Nick. 
xxiii, ‘This, Sir said Mr, Vincent Grummles, bringing the 
mMden forward, ‘this is the infant phenomenon— hltss 
Ninetta Crummies *. 1865 Comh Mag May 631 People do 
not usually feel the same affection for phenomenons, how- 
ever curious, that they do for perfectly commonplace human 
creatures xSvy E, R. Conder Bas. Faifk (1884) App. x. 
ui § 8 tide. The perversion of this word * phenomenon ^ into 
the sense of ‘prodigy’* Even educated people may be 
found speaking of a remarkable occurrence as ‘ (^uite a 
phenomenon 

+ 4 . That which appears or seems to a person to 
be the correct view ; one's (own) notion, opinion, 
or theory. Obs. rare. 

*877 Gale Cri Gentiles ILiii. 21 Self love producetb in us 
al a fond conceit of and rejmrd unto our own phamomena 
and principles. Ibtd. 22 Dogmatising opiniatretie, which 
makes men to abandon Truth for the prt^rvation of their 
own Phaenomena, 

t PlteuomexLoiis, a. Obs. rare-^h [f- prec. 

+ -ous.] = Phenomenal 2. 

1754 Fielding f. Wild inxii. To account for many occur- 
ren^ of the pbaenomenous Wod. 
t Phonome'thoL Chem, [I Pbeno- + UxxMfyp 
+ -OL ij An obs* name of AjtisoL. 
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xSm Miller EUftt Chem* 111 492 If anisic acid be dis- 
till^ with an excess of caustic baryta, it yields a compound 
termed amsolei or fihenemei/iole 

Phenose (f^ndiis). Chem [f. Phen-+-osb 2 .] 
A sweetish amorphous deliquescent compound 
formed by the action of hypocliloious acid on 
benzene, and having the geneial formula CelJiaOe 
of the caibohydrates, 

1878 KwQzzTTAmin. Chem. 402 Phenose, as this body is 
termed, is not fermentible, but if its pi eduction be heie- 
afterwards confiimed, it is of the greater importance, since 
It diiectly connects the so-called caibohydrates with the 
benzene scries and with the fat^ acid senes 2892 MoaLBy 
& Muir Waifs’ Did. Chem. Ill 838 Phenose CcHi'.Oo. 
Formed by the action of aqueous ClOH on benzene m the 
dark, also by the electrolysis of toluene mixed with alcohol 
and dilute HaSO^. 

Phenozygoiia, variant of PHiENOZYGOUS. 

Phenyl (ff ml, fe nil). Clietn [f. Phbn- + -yi<, 
lit * radical of benzene {phem) ’ ] 

1 . The monovalent organic ladical CjPl5 (also 
symbolized Ph), which exists in the free state as 
Diphenyl, H^C5-C6tl5, and enters as a ladical 
into benzene {phenyl hydnde)^ phenol {phenyl 
hydroxyl)^ aniline {phenylaminJ)^ and a very ex- 
tensive seiics of organic compounds. 

x8^ Baubcny T!u viii. (ed 2) 238 A compound 

radical called phenyle, a name given by Lauient to the sup- 
posed base of the volatile hqtud, o]}tained by compressing 
oil gas, which was first examined by Faraday, and de 
nominated by him benzole, 1857 Milllr Khm Chem III 
56^ Compounds have been foimed, which appear to con- 
tain oxide of phenyl 111 combination with acids. i86g N* 
iiyd. Soc Yea} bk. Med 441 On some applications of Car- 
bolic Acid or Oxide of Phenyle x88o Clcminshaw lYurtz’ 
Aiom The. 220 Phenyl .. wants but one atom of hydrogen 
to become benzene 

2 attnb and Comb.f as phenyl acefaUt car- 
bonate^ cyanide, ether, ketones, oxide, phosphate, 
sulphide , phenyl compounds, denvaiives, etc. ; 
phenyl-blue, diraethyl-amido-phenylimide of qui- 
none; phenyl-brown, a colouring matter, possess- 
ing explosive properties. 

x866 Odling Amm. Chem 123 This relationship of salicic 
and phenyl compounds. 1872 waits D}ct Chem VI oiS 
Phenyl carbonate . Phenyl phosphates [etc ] t875 /met. 

VII 945 The explosive chaiacter of the phenyl-brown is 
due to the dinitrophenol x8pp Cagni v tr Jaksth's Clin 
Dtag'/h vii, (cd 4) 400 The exhibition of salol (piienyl aether 
of salicylic atitl). 

b Freely combined (hyphened or wiitten con- 
nectedly) with other chemical teims, denominating 
compounds into which phenyl entcis as a radical, 
often replacing hydrogen or other monovalent 
clement or group ; such are, e. g. 

Phenyl ace tamlde -3 Acetaniliuc. Phenyl ace*tlc 
a. . see quot 1877, Phenyl-ace tylene see quot, 1872. 
Phenyi'elycohadiatomicalcobolgCAH'i CHOH CH2OH. 
Pbenyl-nydra zine. see quot. 3902 Phenyl-sulphii'rJc 
a., sulpho-carbolici see quot. iB8a 

x886 Watts Dtci, Chem IV 418 ^^Phenyl acetamide or 
Acetanilide, Produced by the action of aniline imon acetic 
anhydride or chloride of acety), x88f-8 Fagce & Pyc-Smith 
Prifw. Med. (ed. 2) I. 205 Antifebiin (, phenyl acetamide) 
IS said to be more oseCuh more agieeable, and more «afe 
than any 1877 Watts Fenvnes’ Chem (ed 12) II, 528 
Alpha-tolujc or “"phenyl acetic acid, CsHj CHs’COjtH 1885 
Klein Mtcro-Orgmtsms 73 Antiseptics, such as carbolic 
acid .strong solutions of phenyl propionic acid and phenyl- 
acetic acid. x87a Waits Did Chem. VI. 920 *Phenyl- 
acetylene. Syn. witli Acetenyl-benzene. 1885 Rcmscn 
Org Chem (1888) p ix, Phenyl-acetylene and Derivatives 
x8g7 AUbuit's Syst Med III, 213 The propeity of *phenyl- 
hydraziii to foim with grape sugar a characteristic crystalline 
compound called phanyl-glucosagon xpoa Ettcyd. Bni 
XXVI. 721/2 E Fischer [in] x884,made theall-important dis- 
covery of phenylhydraxme, C6lI.vNH.NHa or Ph NH NH^. 
x88o Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 177 SulphocarboUc or 
^phenylsulphuric acid is foimed by the direct union of pure 
carbolic acid with sulphuric acid. 

Hence Fhenyla mic a. » Anilio. Phe*nylainl de 
» Anilide. Phcnylaml ne, the syslemnlic name 
of Aniline {monop^nylamine), and 

of a large senes 0! compounds of the same type, 

* organic bases derived from ammonia by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of pltcnyl for 
an equivalent quantity of hydrogen’ (Watts); 
e. g, diplmylmmne, NH(CoH 65 a) tnphenylavnne, 
N(C8H,5)3; ^oazophenylamtne, 
phenylamine, NHj'CcHiBr, chloro-, todo-, ntiro^ 
phmylamtne, etc. Phe’nylate, a salt of phenyliq 
acid, Phe'jiylwe, the hydrocarbon ; hence 
phenylene~diamimfi^(^ll^Tf etc* tPhenylla, 
obs. synonym of phenylaviim (aniline). Phenyilo 
(frhilik) a., of or derived from phenyl; phenylic 
acid, cUcohol, other names for Phenol or Carbolic 
acid, also formerly called Plie^nylons acid. 
PKe’nyllsni de (Iujde) * see quot. 1866, Pbextj^- 
wrea « Carbanilamide 

x866 Watts Diet. Chem. IV, 410 *Phefiylamie adds. 
AniUc acids 1857 Miller Ele^n. Chew, III. 355 Aniline, 
Kyanol, ^Phenylamide, Phenylia, Crystalline, or Benxidam 
(CiaH7N) .This remarkable base may be prepared from 
several souices, and by a variety of reactions 1866 Roscoe 
Elem, Ckenu xxxix. 338 Aniline lias been called ♦Pbenyla- 
mine * , but it cannot be prepared like an amine. x88o 
Friswfll in Jrnl. Soc, Arts 16 Apr 442/r The earliest 
violets obtained by artificial means were those produced by 


the action of pate aniline, or phenylamine, on roseine. x8Bo 
Atkenmum 27 Nov 71^1 The authors., have thus prepared 
aluminic methylate, *phenylate, &c. 1866 Watts Dtci 
Chem IV. 480 *Phenylene. CsHj A liquid having this 
composition and boiling at 91® was found by Church among 
the products of the distillation of phenyl^ic chloride with 
sodium-amalgam. x^6 Aihenseum 16 Dec. 806/x 'Phe- 
nylene-dianune ' obtained from dinitio-benzene by the action 
of reducing agents x8s7*Phenylia[bee/A^»j//a/«a*]. 1858 
Thodichum Urine ^39 *Phenyiic acid was ducovered, by 
Runge, in tar obtained by the distiHation of coal X897 
Allhuifs Syst Med. II 044 Carbolic acid is obtained fiom 
phemc acid or phenylic alcohol, a product of coal tar distil- 
lation. x866 Watts Did Chem IV, 419 ^Phenylimides or 
Anils, tertiaiy monamides which may be regarded as 
aniline in which 2 atoms of H[ydrogen] are replaced by 
a diatomic ladicle e g C6H5*(CiHi02y' N, phenyl-sucani- 
mide 185a ^Phenylous acid [see Phchic] 1857 Miller 
Elem Chem III 616 *PhenyI-area (carhanilamide) 
Fheoxi (f^ pn)* Also 5 feefn. [Origin unknown. 
Identity has been suggested with OF pomCj/oefie, mod F, 
/omne, a pitchfork, oi trident for catching fish, etc., the 
regular Eng repr of which is Foin , but the yheo/i is never 
a fork, and the Jbutue is not essentially barbed ] 

1 . j/er. ‘ A charge representing a broad barbed 
arrow, or head of a javelia’ (Fairholt), Either 
identical with the figure called the broad arrow, or 
differing only m being engrailed on the inner edge 
1486 JSk Si Albans, Her, B v, Feons be calde in armys 
brode arow hedys 156a Lcicii Arttmie 175 A Pheon 
Azure, whiche sigmfieth the hedd of a Darte. x6xo Guillim 
Heraldry iv, xiv, (x6xi) 228 The pheon is the bead of an 
instrument of the missile sort which we call a dart, 18G4 
Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pot ix. 49 Unless the contrary be 
specified, the point of the Piieon is blazoned to the base. 

2 As the name of an actual weapon • see quots. 
a x6x8 Sylvester 7o 6 Triumph iv, 599 Canst thou his 
Skin with barbed pheons pietce? [i860 FAimtOLr Costume 
tit Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss., Pheon, a barbed javelin, cained by 
sergeants-at armsm theking's presence as eaily as Richard 1 
time] 

Phere, var. Fere shi\ companion, sb,^ company, 
Pherecratean (ferfkiatPan), a {sb.) Gr and 
Lat Pros [f. L, Pherecratius, a. Gr. 

(f, $€p€«pdTJ7r name of a Greek poet) + -an ] Name 
of a logaoedic metre or veise consisting of three 
feet, normally a spondee, dacty], and spondee (or 
tiochee), but admitting of some vnnalions. Also 
called Pherecratian (-krJi'J^an), Phexecratic 
(-kne’tik). 

1788 Lemprierc Classical Did. (1826} 5xx/x He [Phere- 
crates] invented a *^01 1 of veise, whidi fiom him. has been 
called Pherecraiian. 1797 Encycl Bni (cd 3) XIV 456/2 
Pheiecrates was author of a kind of veise called, from bis 
cwnvxiLWie, Pketeeraiick , This verse of PIoi ace ( Quaitwts 
poniica pmu^ is a Phereciatick verse, x86x Hadlly Greek 
Cram. § gai Pherecratean verses are sometimes combined 
in systems* but much moie frequent are Olycomc systems 
closing with a Pherecratean. 
tPne'retrer, ohs. form of Feretbab. 

»S8S W Watreman P'ardle Faewns i. v, 77 Certdlne Phe- 
recrers, whose facultie it is to sette for the burialles. 
'I'I’hese, obs. form of Feeze v 
x6a6 Shaks. Tr d* Cr, lu iii. 215 And a be proud with me, 
lie phese his pride. 

Phesxke, obs form of Physic. 

Phesyoion, Phetonesse, Pheuterer, obs. if. 
Phybigian, Pythoness, Fewtereb. 

Phew fi«), tnt (»., sb ) Also 7 (ph-eut), 
pfew, 8 phu, 9 phugh* see also PHO, Phoo. 
[Representing the action of puffing or blowing 
away with the lips.] A vocal gesture expressing 
impatience, disgust, discomfort, or weariness 
x6oa Marston & Webster MalconUni 1. iv, Pheut, I’ll 
not shrink. 1633 Ford Love's Saer. iv, i, Phew, sir, do not 
stand upon that 17x7 Vanbr. & Ci& joum, Ltmd. i. i, 
Phu I a fig for his money. x8s6 Boxer Poems (1857) II, 
133 As for your share,— phew I x866 Gaa Eliot F. Holt 1, 
Phew ew • Jertnyn manages the estate badly, then 1892 
H Hutchinson Fmrtv. Isl, 16 ‘ Phugh 1 and isn’t it hot? * 

b. {nonce-uses) as vb, tntr, to utter the exclama- 
tion ‘phew 1 ’ ; as sb, an utterance of this. 

x8sB Farrar Erie ii. ii, Eric only * phewed ’ again two or 
three times, and thought of Montagu X904 Ada Cam- 
BRiocc Sisters 70 Soon Rose heard sighs and phews, and 
sudden rustlings and slappings. 

Phi-: see PHY-. 

Phial (faral), sb. Forms : a. 4 flol, 4-5 fyole, 

5 fyoll(e, fialle, 6 tyol, 7 fiole. j8. 4 phiyall(e, 

6 pMaU, 7 phiole, phyal, 7*^ phial. See also 
Yial. [ME a. 'F.jfiole (12th c, in Hatz.-Daim.), 
also phiole (13th c in Littr^), in Cotgr. j^ole, 
phiole « Pr.^i?/fl, \\,fiala, ad. late L phiola, L. 
pJmla, ad. Gr, a broad flat vessel,] 

A vessel for holdmg liquids, esp. drinks ; for- 
merly variously applied ; now usually a small glass 
bottle, esp. for liquid medicine. Leyden phials 
Leyden jar; see Lbydbn, Bologna phial \ see 
Bologna. 

E,E AUti P B. 1476 Fyoles fretted with flores & 
fleezofgolde x38a\VvcLipA^jw« vii 84 Sflaeren fiols [1388 
viols] twelue,golaBn morters twelue, 1483 Cath Af^l, 

A YizWt, ampulla, pda, 1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 The 
fyole fulle of the holi Iibacton X609 Bible (Douay) Amos 
VI. 6 You that dtmke wine in phials (t6zz bowls] 

Blount Glossogr,, Phial, a plain pot with a wide mouth, 
whereout a man might annlc enough. 1669 Boyle Contn. 
Ifew Exp, iL (1682) 12 A Glass Phial filled with Mercury. 
X747 Frankun Let^^ Wka X840 V. 194 Set the electnfiM 


phial on one, and then touch the wire. x8o6 Med. yrnl. 
XV 433 Very little of it will be lost, provided the pbial be 
properly shaken x8ao Scorcsbv Acc Ardic Reg 1 335 
The phinl was suddenly corked and inverted x^6 Joyce 
Set Dial vn. VI. (1849) 461 We will describe what is usually 
called the Leyden pniaU X873 Hale In His Name in 16 
What IS the elixir in your phim ? 
b fig. (See Rev. v. 8, xvi. i.) Cf. Vial. 

1649 Jer Taylor Gi ExemP «. Disc. xi. xa That my 
Players being presented in the Pbial of the Saints may 
ascend Wheie thy glory dwells 174a Young Ni Th i, 
53 ThePhial of thy Vengeance, pour’d On this devoted Head 
i2x88x Rossetti House of Lt/e xc, Wait the turning of the 
phials of wrath For certain years, 
c. attnb and Comb., as phiaUbook, --glass ; plnal- 
like adj, 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol III xxix. 81 Eggs . . of a long 
phial-like form. 1851 Blackm Mag June 688 The homoeo- 
patbist pulling out his phial-book 
Hence 3 Plii al v trans., to store or keep in a phial, 
to bottle up ; Phi'alfal, as much as fills a phial. 

a X763 SiicNSTONE Lme Hon 164 Full on my fenceless 
head Its phial'd wrath May Fate exhaust 1769 Lane in 
P/itl Trans, LIX. 219 The liguoi being shaken, and 
another phial full taken up soon after 

Phdalilie (foi aim, -om), a. rare, [f. Phial sb. 
+ -ine 2.] Resembling a phial or that of a phial, 
z88z H B. Brady m yml Mia etc. Si Jan 62 A thin 
peripheral border, surmounted by a stout sessile phialine lip 
FMdiac (fm'disek), a. Also Pheidiac. [ad. 
L. Phtdtac’tts, Gr. ^eifiiaxor, f Madias, Phidias ] 
Of, pertaining to, or like the work of Phidias, the 
most famous sculptor of ancient Greece. So 
Fhidl’acau a. ; also Fhi’dioiL (Fhei’diaii) a 
xBog Biron Baids 4 Rev. Ini, Let Aberdeen and Elgin . . 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian fieaks, 1823 
— yuan xiii. cx, Phidian forms cut out of marble 1870 
Emerson See ^ Sold, xi 27 x Features that explain the 
Phidian sculpture 1:883 Century Mag XXVlI 175 
Throughout ail the work*; of Pheidiac ait which ba\ e come 
down to MS, x88s F B. Van Vorsi Without a Compass 8 
He bad endeavoured to breathe into that most xefractoiy of 
all materials .Phidiacan forms, 

Phiife, obs form of Fife 
P hil-, form of PniLO- used before a vowel or h, 
-phil (fil), -phile (foil); combining element 
repr. Gr, <pi\os loving, dear. In Greek, found 
only in certain personal names, where it means 
‘dear, beloved’, as AliJnXos (dear to Zeus), ©ciJ- 
(dear to God). In med, and mod.L. often 
used as a second element in foi m phtltis, -philfi, 
with sense* lover, loving ’ (e g botanopkihis 
lover of plants, amateur botanist, Ammophla, 
generic name). Hence m French words -phtle, m 
Eng. -pkile or later -phil, as Angloph%l{t, Pusso- 
phtl{e, SlavQphil{e, Turcophtl{e, tor which foims 
"With the prefix Philo- are more correct etymolo- 
gically; so conchoph%l{t (shell-loving), gaslrophiTp, 
oxyphtlU, etc Hence also -PHitoUS, q v. 
Philabeg, erroneous foim of Filibeg, a kilt. 
Philadelphian, (flladedfian), a. andj//. [In 
sense i, f. Gr biotherly love (f. 

loving one’s brother or sister, f. Philo- + 
ABektfms brother, sister) + -an ; in sense 2 

in part, and m 3, 4, 1 Gr Phila- 

delphia (1 e. the city of Ptolemy Philadelphiis).] 

A. adj, 1 . Brother-loving; loving the brethren, 
x6is By FIELD Exp Coloss i 20 We must get that philan- 

thropian love of men into our hearts, but especially phila- 
delpman, the love of the brethren. x 868 hat. Rev, 23 June 
778/2 His unfortunate brother must,. suffer for the blasphe- 
mous philodelphian piety of his profane advocate. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Philadelphians; see 
B 2, and cf. Rev lu. 7-’X3. 

1693 Beverley True St God Truth Pref. Aij, That 
Philadelphian State, to which Christ hath opened a Door, 
which none can shut 1697 {titld^ State of rhtladelphmn 
Society Ibid, 5 Where are these Pillars of the Philadelphian 
Temple? 1764 Maclaine tr MosJmm's Eccl Htsi {1844) 
II 282/2 A notion that her [Jane Leadley's] Philadelphian 
society was the true kingdom of Christ X874 J. H. Blunt 
Did Sects, etc (2886) s v , The Philadelphian bociety con- 
tributed largely to the spread of that mystical piety which 
is so conspicuous in the works of.. William Law, and which 
affected in no small degree the eaily stages of Methodism, 

3 . Of or pertaining to the ancient city of Phila- 
delphia, to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, or to 
any other place of the name 

4 . Of or pertaining to Ptolemy Philadelphtis. 

B, sb, 1 . (See quot,) 

2656 Blount Glossogr, Philadelphia, a womans name, 
and signifies brotherly or sisterly love And lovers of 
Brothers or Sisters, are stiled Philaddphtwis. 

2 . {pi.) A religious society or party organized in 
England towards the end of the I7thc, under the 
name of the Pktladelphtan Socuiy, 

The name appears to have combined a reference to the 
sense of the Gr ^tAafieAi^ia brotherly love, with one to the 
church of Philadelphia, Gr. in Rev. lii 7-13 

xfija Beverley True St Go^, Truth Pref. A lu That , . 
none should take their Gtown, who are true Philadelphians. 
26^7 Prtitc Philadtlphtans x There has lately appeared in 
England . a Sect or certain number of PeoplC|Who attribute 
to uiemselves an extraotdinary Sanctity. . They seem to 
derive themselves from a Sect long since started up . the 
Family of Love, now stiling themselves Philadelphians, or 
the little Virgin Church of Philadelphia, a 1700 B.E. Did. 



PHILADBIiPmABrisaC, 

Catil. Crew, PhUadelMiam, a new Sect of Enthosiaets, 
pretenders to Brotheny Love 3710 SriE^ S. Addison 
yVrjf&r' No 257 P 10 i860 T Garohe.r Fati/ts Jr m tti 11 

654/2 A small body of PJiikdelphians existed for a snort 
time also in Holland. 

Hence FMlade'lphlaiiism (from sense 2j. 
xGnSiaie Phtladem Soc. s If You please to read the 
Charter of Philadelpmanisra in the Epistle to that Church. 

Fhiladelplifte (filMe-lfsit). Mtn. [Named 
1880, from rhiladelphia in Pennsylvania, near 
which it IS found, see -jteI 2 bj A kind of 
vermiculite akin to jefferisite 
1880 H C Lewis in Proc Acad JVai Sc Phtlad 313 
1896 Chester Diet* Mzn , Phtladilphtie^ a brownish'ied, 
micaceous mineral, closely related tojeflfensite. 

f Ptiiladelpny. Obs^ rare, [ad. Gr. ^t^a- 
dik<l»ia , see above.] Brotherly love. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm, (1683) II x 152 That charity, which 
iti respect to others is called philanthropy in regard to 
[Christians] is named philadelphy (or hrotherly affection). 

Philagrain, -green, -grin, obs. forms of 
Filigbane Philamort, -mot, obs. ff. Fjjseuot 
Fhllaxider (filaamdai), sb. [ad. Gr, tpiXavBpos 
adj., loving or fond of men, (ot a woman) loving 
her husband, f Philo- + dv^p, dvSp-a man, 
male, husband, hence used as a proper name in 
story, drama, dialogue ; in later use esp. for a lover 
(perh. misundei stood as = a loving man). 

Thus in Ariosto's OriandoFunose. Filandro was the youth 
beloved and ruined by the lustful Gabrina , and m Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Laws of Candy, one of the personages^ is 
’Philander Prince of Cyprus, passionately in love with 
Erota ’ ? bat the name seems to have been more particularly 
matched with Phillts, as in q,uot i6Ba Cf Phillis ] 
f 1 . A lover ; one given to making love Obs 

[a x68a UiOe of Ballad) The faithful Lovers Downfel or, 
The Death of Fair Phillis Who Killed her self for loss of 
her Philander. I 6 td , Philander, ah Philander 1 still the bleed- 
ing Phillis cries, She wept awhile, Aadshefoic’ta Smile, then 
clos'd her eyes and dyes.] 1700 Congreve IVay of IVo^/d 
V. 1, I'll couple you! yes, I’ll baste you together you and 
your Philander [1709 Tatler No 13 f i Enter'd Philander, 
who IS the most slaifal of all Men in an Address to Women ] 
1794 C PiooT Female Jockey Chib 99 Those philanders of 
former times once led Captivity Captive, too happy to he 
bound in her fetters 18x3 Moore Postdiag viii, Bring thy 
best lace, thou gay Philander I 

2 . A name given to certain marsupial animals 
(also Filandeb) 

[From the name of Philander de Brtiyn, who saw in 1711 
in the garden of the Dutch governor of Batavia the species 
named after him (in a), being the iiist member of the family 
known to Europeans (Morns Ansiral Eng,Yi 

a. A small wallaby {Maerppas brunmt) first 
described by Philander de Btuyn. b. A South 
American opossum {JDtdelphys philander), e. Au 
Australian bandicoot {Peramehs lagoUs), 

I 7 S 7 [see Filander 3 ] 17M Chambers Cycl Su^p„ Dideh 
phis, the name by which Lmnsus calls the animal called 
philander by other writers 1896 List Anm Zool Soc, 
(ed. g) 215 Dtdeiphys philander, , , Philander Opossum 
t Philander, obs. f FilanderI, intestinal worm 
in hawks. 

1596 Haringt (»9 Metoin Ajax D iv. You feare shee bath 
the philanders. 

Fnila'nder, v Also 9 filander. [f. Phi- 
lander sh, j lit. 'to act or do the Philander’.] 

I. intr. To make love, especially in a trifling 
manner ; to flirt ; to dangle after a woman. 

*737 fimplied in Philandering] r788 Dinnterested Love 
I 53, I must disguise my sentiments, or I shall get none 
of the pretty fools to philander with <ri8o$ A Carlyle 
Autobiog 92, I passed the day between disputing with 
my landlord, and walking about and philandering with the 
ladies x8a6 Disraeli Vvo Grey il 1, The military M P 
fled to the drawing.room to philander with Mrs Grey 1875 
Mrs. Randolph W, ffyaanik I, iiL 58 You surely don’t 
expect me to go philandenng about the woods playing 
Corydon to my cousin Phyllis x88z Miss Br addon As/h 
I. in [To] cure him of this inclination to philander. 

'f 2 . Irans To pay court to, make love to Obs 
179a Elvma II 61, 1 could have Philandered the daughter, 
and complimented the father. 

Hence PhilamdeTing vhl, sh, and ppl a, 

1737 Mrs. a, Granville in Mrs Delanys Life * Corr 
1 . 597, I was extremely diverted with the philandenng you 
gave me an account of Bath is not a place to keep lovers a 
secret x86o Thackeray Four Georges 11. (1876) 48 Henrietta 
Howard acc^ted the noble old earl’s philandenng. 381^ 
Sai, Rev y June 736/2 Sham piety and philandenng re- 
ligiousness. 

Philanderer, [f prec. + -erI,] Ouewho 
philanders ; a male flirt. 

1841 Hor, Smith Moneyed Man I v 136 The imputation 
of being a dangler, a Philanderer. 1877 Black Green Past 
X, (1878) 80 Worse still, a philandeier— a professor of the 
fine art of flirtation 

tPhila’nthropal, a Obs, rare, [f Gr. 
dnhcLvBponr-os (see next) -f- -AL ] Beneficent or 
fnendly to mankind, 

J. Raymond II Merc, Ital Introd 21 A Rimarra is 
a Philanthropall creature in forme like a Lyzzard 1656 
Bwunt Phtlanih opal, ful of love to mankind. 

Philanthrope (fid^njir^upV [ad. Gr. ipiXav- 
$pm-os (adj ) loving mankind (said of gods, men, 
animals), humane, benign or iiseflil to man, f. 
</>iAo-, Philo - + Mpomos man Cf, F, philanthrope 
(in Diet, Acad, 1762 ; Oresme a 1400, has philatt^ 1 
iropos pi ) ] = Philauthrohst. 
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a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 44 He had a goodness of 


1883 R F Burton in Acaden^ 26 May 366/3 If only we 
govern like men, not like philanthropes and humanitarians. 

tPhilantiu:o*piani A Obs, [f, L. (post cl) 
phtlanihrdpta + -AN ] Of the nature of philan- 
thropy j philanthropic 

x6is BvFirLD Exp Cohss i xo [see Philadelphian a, i] 

Philanthropic (fil^npip pik), a {sb,) [ad 
F. philanikropique (Mirabeau, i8thc.), f Gr 
<l)i\dv9pam^os (see Philanthrope) + -10 (cf. Gr. 
du 9 poiiriK~ 6 s, f arffpotvos) ] Characterized by philan- 
thropy; actuated by love of one’s fellow-men; 
benevolent; humane. 

1789 {htle) First Report of the Philanthropic Society 
instituted in London, Sept 1788, for the prevention of 
Crimes X799 Med Jtnl, I. 263 The philanthropic inten- 
tions of a man so zealous m the cause of humanity, 1824 
L Murray Eng Grcan (ed. 5) I 507 The eloquent Burke . 
in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard 2874 Green 
Short Hist X §i 716 The religious and philanthropic 
movement, which bears the name of Wesley 

B sb {iionce-ttses,) A philanthiopic person or 
practice . » Philanthropist, Philanthropy. 

a 184s Hood Simtkfield Market xv, (Steal philanthropies • 
p«iy urge these topics I 1899 Daily News 11 Apr. 2/3 The 
Councils maybe led astray in their philanthropies. 

Philanthropical (fil^n>rp pikal), a Now 
rare or Ohs, [f. as prec. + -al.] Relating to or 
concerned with philanthropy ; = Pbilanthbopio a, 
1818 m Tona a 1845 Hood Black Job 111, A knot of very 
charitable men Set up a Fhilanthromcal Society 2856 
Mrs Browning Aur Leigh iv, xoi6 Romney's school Of 
philanthropical self sacrifice. 

Pbilanthro-pically, adv [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In a philanthropic mannei , benevolently, humanely. 

1787 ‘ G Gambado ’ Acad, Horsemen (1809) 29 note. The 
author is here philanthropically amiable 1803 Godwin 
Chancer liv 11 , 535 Philanthropically disposed. 
Plulaxitliropiue (filse’njir^pin). [ad. Ger. 
Philanthropm (latinized -inon, a. Gr, 

(ptXav 9 pdjTiV~aVj neutei of <pi\av 6 pdjvtp -05 adj , rare 
parallel form of <l>i\av 9 pa)Trc 5 philanthropic (after 
dvOpbimvQs human).] Anglicized form of the name 
given to the school founded in 1774 by John 
Bernhard Basedow or Bassedau (i723“Qo) at 
Dessau, Germany, for the education of children 
by his ' natural system \ m the principles of phil- 
anthropy, natural religion, and cosmopolitanism; 
also any similar institution. 

x8oa tr Be Luds Lett cone, Educ, Infancy in Guardian 
of Educ 26 Establishments . afterwards multiplied m 
Geimany under the title of Philantht opines \ a specious 
name. i8oj Mrs. Trimmer m Southey Life A, Bell (1844) 
II 135 M De Luc . .gives there the history of the origin of 
the Fnilanthropines, which have done 50 much mischief 
1865 M Pattison Ess,F, A Wolf ^^6 Ihese reformers,, 
setting up an mstitution of their own — the Philanthropinum 
at Dessau. Education was no longer to bear the stamp of 
the convent 

lienee Fhilantliro pinism [ad Ger philantkro- 
Ptmsvms'\y the educational system of the philan- 
thropine. 1842 in Brandt Diet, Sd,, etc. 

Philauthropinist (fil^njrn^tt'pmist), sb (a,) 
[f, piec, + -IST.J An advocate of the 'natural 
system ’ of education of Basedow ; also, a pupil 
at a pbilanthropine Also attrtb, or as adj Of 
or pertaining to philanthropimsm 
1842 Brandc Diet, Sci , etc 920/a The influence of the 
labours of the Philanthiopinists has undoubtedly entered 
largely into the modern system of education. X865 M 
Pattison Ess , F A ll'olf^Z Tr^p was himself one of 
the Philanthiopinists x868 Quick Educ, Reformers vi 152 
It would soon be seen what was the value of Philanthro- 
pinist Latin Ibid 156 Philanthiopinists, when they left 
school, were not in all lespects the superiors of their fellow- 
creatures 

Plulauthropiam (filse ^Jir^piz’m). [f. as 
next + -I 3 M,] The piofession or piactice of phil- 
anthropy; a philanthropic theory or system 
1835 Fraseis Mag XL 102 A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the 
Revolation of Three Days ! X849 Clough Poems, etc. 
(1869) I 301 The more enlightened philanthropism of Eng- 
land resorts to the formation of charitable societies, to 
district visiting, distribution of tracts, and teaching in 
charity schools 1839 Gdn P Thompson Audi Alt II xci 
68 ‘Philanthropism* then w up again, and all Reformers 
are Philanthropists, and all Fhiianihropibts Reformers. 
PBUautliropist (filae njin^pist). [f. Philan- 
thropy + -rsT ] One who practises philanthropy ; 
one who from love of his lellow-men exerts him- 
self for their well-being. Formerly, with the more 
general sense of ' friend or lover of man and so 
applied to the Deity, and also to friendly animals. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Phtlanihcpist, a lover of mankind. 
«4a Young Ni TJu iv 602 Thou great Philanthropist I 
Father of Angels ! but the Friend of Man I X769 Pennant 
Zool, HI 49 The Dolphin was celebrated m the earliest 
time for its fondness of the human race, was honored with 
the title of the Sacred Fish, and distinguished by those of 
nnvJnvinrr an.4 Anti-Jocobm II Dcc. 

iropist. 1804 Med. Jml, ) 
. philosopher, and philanthro- 
pist. 1829 1 . Taylor Enihtts, vii. 178 The spirit that ^ould 
actuate a Christian philanthropist. 1875 Helps AVtf />m. j 


THILABGYET. 

ill 44 A great philanthropist has astonished the world by 
giving it large sums of money during his lifetime 
Hence Plillaathropi stlo a, rare^ pertaining 
to or characteristic of a philanthropist; of the 
nature of philanthropism. 

X85X Carlyle Siei hug t. v, Mere darkness with philan- 
thropistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric lights 

Philanthropize (fil^-njr^poiz), v, [f. as prec. 

+ -TZE.] 

1 . intr. To play or peiform the part of the phi- 
lanthropist ; to practise philanthropy 
X826 Blackw, Mag. XIX 464 Why do they not buy all 
the land in a single island, and missionize and philan- 
thropize at their own expense? 1836 New Monthly Mag 
XLvI 71 Away she went philanthiopising till nine in one 
place, playing tnree-caid loo till twelve in another. 

2 tram. To treat philanthropically; to make 
(persons) objects of philanthropy. 

X830 Fiaser's Mag II. 563 A convention met for the 
purpose of philanthi^ismg the blacks. 1850 W. Chadwick 
Be Foe iv 236 De Foe again returns to the attack upon 
Sir Humphrey Mackwoith's bill for philanthropizing the 
poor by deceiving and robbing the rich 1894 Wedm, Gas, 
27 June 2/3 Till they get them [votes], we look jealously at 
these attempts to philanthiopise woman waigre Im, 

3 , To make philanthiopic in character, cause to 
become a philanthropist. 

1891 B E. Martin Fooipr, C, Lamb 61 Basil Montagu, 
the^ilanthropized courtier 

+Phila*nthLropos. Herb Obs, [a. Gr. 

Bpuiroi cleavers (from its sticking to men) ] Au 
old name of Cleaveis {Galttim Apanne) ; by some 
applied to Agrimony (Agf imoma Enpatond), 
c 1000 Sax, Leechd I. 306 Das. wyrt man phylantropos 
nemne]}, hast ys on ure geheode menlufigende, forBy heo 
wyle hrsahee to ^am men geclyflan 1397 Gerarde Ilei bal 
II ccx\x S7^ Agnmonie. Named, of Philanthiopos, 
of tlie cleauing quahtie of the seedes, hanging t6 mens 
mrments z6ox H olland Pliny 11. 273 It is ready to catch 
hold of folkes clothes as they passe by, and to stick unto 
them [Maig] Whereupon they cal it Philanthropos, l a 
louer of man 

Philanthropy (fil0e*n]ir<3fpi). Also 7 in L. 
form pbilanthio pia. [ad. late L. philmtthrdpia 
(in earlier Eng, use), a. Gr (jiiXatfOpontla love to 
mankind, f. rpiKdeBpcorros - see Fhilakthrope, So 
F. philanihropie (1567 an Hatz.-Darm.),] Love 
to mankind ; practical benevolence lowaids men in 
geneial ; the disposition or active effort to promote 
the happiness and well-being of one’s fellow-men. 
a. [x6o7-x2 Bacon Ess,, Goodness (Arb.) 198 The affecting 
of the weale of hlen * which is that the Graecians (.all 
Philanthropio.] i5o8 TorsKi l Set penis (1658) 781, 1 should 
first begin with the commendation of their. , Plalanihropta, 
1678 yng. Meat's Cali. 133 1 hat orient pearl, that Cyrus in 
his time so highly delighted in to attain the study of a due 
philantbropia (foi that was his own \eiy word) toward all. 

1623 CocKCRAM, Phylanth ohie, Ilumamlie ^1650 
Jer Taylor l>ertn. Matt v 20 Wks Z83Z 111 255 That 
godlike excellency, a philanthropy and love to all mankind. 

Drydem Chatac Polybius in Shears Pofyb, I, Bvb, 
This Philanthropy (which we have not a proper word m 
English to express) is every where manifest m our Author. 
Z704 J. Harris Lea, Techn 1, Philanthropy, is a generous 
Love for Mankind m General, or an Inclination to promote 
Publick Good. 1749 Fii ldinc Tom Jones vi. i. In friend- 
ship, in parental and filial affection, and indeed in general 
philanthropy, there is a great and exquiMte delight. 1827 
Lytton Falkland i. 26 While 1 felt aversion for the few 
whom I knew, 1 glowed with philanthropy for the crowd 
which I knew not. 1849 ^ Wilberporce //oly Bapt, (i 850) 
23 He first taught the lesions of universal Phijanihropy. 
spec The love of God to man. Obs, 

[Cf Fifus^ m 4 ^ xPVfrroms Kai if ^tAav^pwiria tov 
awTfipoff iftxSiv Otov, 1611 The kindenesse and louc of God 
our Sauiour toi^ard man.] 

z63zR H.Arfatgnrn.lPholeCreatitrel 4HtsPbtIanthropie 
and good will to Man, which our Sauiour Christ especially 
manifested 1643 Trapp Cs/nw CTsm. x>i 10 He 1$ oft (out 
of bis meer Philanthropic) found of them that nought him 
not awti Ken Hymnarmm Poet Wks. 1721 11 112 The 
blessed Three In co-immenne Philanthropy conspire 

c. pi. Philanthropic actions, movements, or 
agencies. 

1884 R R. Bowksr in HaopePs Mag, Apr. 776/t To be . 
the head of a great hospital and many philantbrupics, 
demands , devotion. x8{^ Spietaior 24 May, Tedious 
toil in connection wuh all manner of phibinthropies* 

Pliilarcliaist, etc. • see Philo-. 

Philaroa, obs erron. form of Phillvrea. 
t PMla*rg3fry, Obs Also 7 -gury. [ad. 
Gr, ipiKopyvpia, ti. of quality from ^iKdp'yvp-os fond 
of money, £ Phil(o- + dp^pos silver, 

money.] Love of money; avarice, covetousness- 
»7o-6 Lambarde Peramh Kent (1826) 240 The Popes 
mb(>ured more and more with this mcurabfe ctiw.ise of 
Pbil^yri^ 1631 R, H. Arraignm IPhoU C feature xviil 
3^ That Phuargury or love of money which w called 
Covetousmsse z6^ Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) aw In 
nmtter of philarg^rie, or love of money. 

So t Phlla rgysirt, a lover of money, a covetous 
person; f PMliir'rfifyrous (-gurous) money- 
lovmg, covetous, 

f Exp ja. Peter \\u 18 If he did hixurd ap his 


i^t Philargyrous, and over soliatoas of filthy U..-.. 
1663 S^LUNOPu Skeclnah De^., The progging attempts of 
a^Wtioosphylargyrist. •• • 

Fnilaser, obs. form of Filicib. 



PHILATELY, 
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PHILIPPIZATB. 


Philately (ftljctHi) [ad F philatilie, f 
Gr. ^tA.(o-, Philo- + free from tax or charge, 
dr€\6m exemption from payment (If dreXeias with- 
out payment, free, franco). Proposed by M. 
Herpin, a postage-stamp collector, in Le ColJec^ 
Uonnmrdt Timhres-pste (15 Nov. 1864). 

(When a letter was * camage-free ' or cairiage-prepaid by 
the sender, it was formeily in vaiious countries htampec 
i-RCC, or TRANCO, the fact is now indicated by the letter 
bearing an impressed receipt stamp, or its substitute an 
adhesive label (commonly called a postage-stamp), for the 
amount , the Greek dreAi^r, being a passable equivalent of 
free or franco^ has for the purpose of word making been 
employed to express the /retiimrkei franco-iollo^ fianco- 
mark, frank-stamp, or * postage-stamp and so to supply the 
second element m^ktlaiehe)') 

The pursuit of collecting, arranging, and studying 
the stamped envelopes or covers, adhesive labels 
or *postage-staxnps’, postcards, and other devices 
employed m different coimtnes and at different 
times, in effecting the prepayment of letters or 
packets sent by post ; stamp-collecting, 

1865 Stam^ Call Mag 1 Dec 182/2 He [M Herpm] 

J iroposes the woid ^/uHat^fiet which we anglicise into * phi> 
ately *, .Twelve months have glided on and the French 
terms and pJulai&he. as well as their English 

equivalents 'philately*, ‘philatelist and 'philatelic', have 
become household words 111 the postage-stamp collecting 
world Ihd, Advts , The works of the Philatelic Society of 
France 1867 PhilaUhsi 1 37 A poser to the non-initiated 
m philately. i88x Athenaenm x Oct 431/2 It is possibly a 
question whether the science should properly be called 
philately or timbrophily. 

Hence Philatelic (fflate hk) a , relating to or 
engaged in philately ; so Philate Uoal a ; hence 
Phllate lioally adv ; Phila^tellsm, philately; 
Phila‘tellst, a person devoted to philately, a 
stamp-collector (whence Phllatell'stlo a,) ; Phi^ 
la tcLoma nlao, one with whom stamp-collecting 
has become a mania. 

1865 Philatelic, Philatelist [see above]. x866 (iWe) The 
Philatelist* An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Stamp 
Collectors 1871 RtmUedge's Ev Aw«. Supjpl Apr 
7/1 A manuscript Philatmic Magazine. 1871 E. L. Ppm- 
BEKTOM in iileunp CoU Mag IX. 130 The faults incident 
to American philatelism i8« — The PhilateUcal 
Journal x88a Sat Rev 15 Apr 472/2 Many a patent 
will now hasten to provide him instead with the recoids 
of philatelism 1884 Boston (Mass ) yml 26 July, It is 
valued at about «|^zooo by philatelomanucs 1890 Times 
20 May s On May 19, 1890, an exhibition was opened 
of postage stamps collected by the London Philatelic 
Society 1890 Standard 25 Apr. 5/6 The plulatelistic 
scholar 1893 IVesUn Gaz, 18 Oct 3/1 Of the exhibition 
Itself we shall not attempt to speak . . philatelically, 

Philateple, -ory, obs ff. Phylaoteey. 
tPhilail'ty. Obs, Also in Gr. form philautia. 
[ad. Gr. ^lAai/rfa, n of stale f. <f)i\avros loving 
oneself, f. 0iA(o-, PHrL(o- + atrrdv oneself.] Sel? 
love , undue regard for oneself or one’s own in- 
terests; self-conceit; selfishness. 

cj5a5 Tindald Died Chr* Man Pref, Wlcs (1S73) 103 
They will say yet mote shamefully', that no man can vnder- 
stand the Sciiptures without rhilautia, that is to say 
Philosophy A man muste first bee well seene in Anstotle, 
yer he can vnderstand the Scripture, say they. 1564-5 
Ledingtok Let to Cecil 28 Feb. in Tytlei fhst ^cot, (1864) 
111 , 4PZ Pliylautye which inaketh us fancy too much out* 
own concepuons. 1577-87 Holinshed Chi on, (1807} 11 . 14B 
There we see piiilautie or selfe-love, which rageth in men 
so preposterouslie ax^oa Grecmb 7 as xii 11, Such as 

f lue themselues to Fhilaulia, as you do, maister 165X 
tiGGs iTtfzo Dtsp, § 72 And will have philautie to be natures 
first bom. 1721 Bailey s, v. Geese^ This Proverb intimates 
that an inbied Plulauty runs through the whole Race. 
Philazer, obs form of Filaoeb. 

Philberd, -bert, -bud, obs. forms of Filbert. 
-j^ile : see -phil. 
t^hiled, obs. form of Filed. 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg, Gallery^ Lover approv. Lady 
unktnde^ Your Phrases fine philed, did foite mee agiee 

Philemort, obs. f. Filehot =* FEOiLLEWoRm 
Philery, Pliilet(t, obs. ff. Phillyrba, Fillet. 
Philharmomc (filhajm^^mk), a, and sb, [a 
F. phtlharmontque (1739), after It. filarvionko^ 
f, Gr. ^iA(o-, Phil(o- + dpnoviieds Harmonic.] 

A. adj. Loving harmony ; fond of or devoted 
to music. 

PJalharmonU Society ^ name of various musical societies, 
e^p, that founded in London in 1813 for the promotion of 
instrumental music, hence one given 

by the Philharmonic Society 

18x3 Philharmonic Soc I x Several Members of the 
Musical Profession have associated themselves, under the 
title of The Philharmonic Society ; to pt ocure the perform- 
ance, in the most perfect manner possible, of the best and 
most approved Instrumental Music ^ xBai New Monthly 
Mag vlll zz/The most philharmonic earls at tunes deeply 
affected Iw a simple air x86x Times in Grove Diet, Mas, 
II. 700/a The successful completion of the soth year of the 
Philharmonic Society Ihd, 701/1 The forty-ninth series 
of the Philharmonic Concerts 
B. sb, a. A lover of harmony; a person de- 
voted to music, b. coUoq, Short for PhtViamwnic 
Society, Philharmonic concert : see above. 

2762 tr Busckvi^s Syst, Geog III 86 The place in which 
the society or academy of the philharmonics assemble 1843 
Col. Hawker Dtary (1893) IT 239 A Philharmonic or 
blackbirds and thrushes, iwa Times in Grove Diet, Mas, 


II. 7ot/x Mr Stemdale Bennett— an old member of the 
‘ Philharmonic ’ 1880 Jiid,, At the close of the season of 

1866 Professor Bennett resigned the conductor^jm, and his 
place at the Philharmonic was filled by Mr W G, C^sins 

Pbilhelleue (fi Ihelfn), a and sb Also -en 
[ad, Gr <pikkKKr}v adj , loving the Greeks, f <]piA(o-, 
Phil(o- Hellene, Greek; so mod F phi^ 
hlUne’\ a ^PaiLHELLBNio b =Phil- 
HELLENIST (In quot 1827, A lover of Greek 
language or literature ) 

c 1825 Moorf Ghost MiUiades 83 And, poor, deai ghost, 
how little he knew The jobs and the tucks of the Phil- 
helleiie crew ! 1827 J SYMMONsm Baiker Pamana (i8a8) 

I 547 As a Philhellen, I was leceived, entei tamed, and intro- 
duced into the house 1865 Pall Mall G 23 A-ug 11/2 If 
nobody were to talk about Greece, there would be no phil- 
hellenes. 1882 Atheneeum 5 Aug 172/3 He is enthusiastically 
Philhellene as to the piesent inhabitants of the country. 

PMlliellenic (filhelfmk, -enik), a, [f« as 
prec + Hellenic] Loving, friendly to, or sup- 
porting the cause of, Greece or the Greeks (esp, 
in relation to national independence). So Phll- 
heUenisiin. (filhe'Uiuz’m), the principle of sup- 
porting the Greeks; PhUhellenlst (filhelPnist), 
a fnend or supporter of Greece (also aiirib,) 

1830 Maundcr Diet , ^Philhellenic, x^ Grots Greece 

II Ixx IX 06 So emphatically did he [Kllearchus] pledge 
himself for the good faith and ^ilhellenic disposiuons of the 
satrap 1862 G Finlay in Freemads Life if Lett (1895) 
1 281 , 1 feel again a return of "philhellenism 1869 Toscr 
ffighl Turkey II 304 The suggestion was decried as 
stiiking at the root of all Phil hellenisra i8ti Byron Rent 
on Romaic Wks (1846) 793/2 The reply of the *Philellenist 
I have not translated x 8 \* Mrs ^ Browning Grh Chr 
Poets 98 But if by chance an Attic voice be wist, They 
glow sofihearted stiaiglit, philhellenist 

Philhippio, -hymnio : see Philo-. 
Philliorse, obs. f fill-horse * see Fill sb,^ 
Pbiliamort, pbilimot, var. Filemot. Phl- 
libeg, var Filibic. PMUbert, obs f. Filbert, 
Philigrain, -grm, obs ff Filigbane. 

Philip (fi lip). Also 5 phelipp, 6 phylyp, 7 
philbp. [A personal name, in F Philippe^ L. 
Phihppus, a Gr. ^lAiinros, lit lover of horses ] 

1 . A man’s name: well known as that of the 
king of Macedon, fathci of Alexander, referred to 
in the expression * to appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober ’ see quol., and cf Valcr Max VT. u 
(Cf 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (1874) I 95, I am no 
traytoiue, apele I wotl ceitayne Fiom droiiken Alexander 
tylf he be sober agayne 1568 Noriii Cwnara^s Diall Pr 
IV will (1582) 439 After he had geuen ludgement against 
a poore widow woman, she aunswered streight I appeale 
to king Philip which is now drunk yt when hee is sober, 
he letuine to geue sentence] x886 Mrs Lynn Linton 
Paston Carew 1, Not even appealing from Philip diunk to 
Philip sober 

b Philip, the Evangelist • see Acts viii 26-40. 
1607 Hieron JVhs I 290 God encrease the number of 
such Philips, and make vs all such as the eunuch was in this 
particular 

t 2 Name of certain old French, Spanish, and 
Burgundian coins, of gold and silver, issued by 
kings or dukes of this name Obs 
1482 Cely Papers (1900) 126 Item an phellypus iij* iiij^ fl*;. 
16x7 Moryson lim, 1. 286 A Rheni&u Gold Gulden . . tlie 
siluer Phillips Doller, was of the same value. 1632 Lithcow 
Treuv, X 454Eleaueii Philippoes or Ducatons x>jd^Ann, 
dleg 135/a The damage as yet is estimated at four millions of 

phtiippib 

3 . A name formerly given to a sparrow also 
Phip (perh. in imitation of its chirp). Obs exc dial * 
also dial, applied to the hedge-sparrow (Swainson 
Prero. Names Bnt, Birds), 
a 1529 Skelton Ph, Sparme 26 Nothynge it auayled To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne 1595 
Shaks fohn 1 1 231 Gour Good leaue good Philip Bast 
Philip, spairow, lames. 1612 PasqmVs Ntghi-Cap (1877) 
X03 Let chirpini Philip leaine to catch a file. X865 CornJu 
Mag July 36 The house-sparrow is still in many parts 
Skelton’s ' Fnihp the Philip pf the Ebzabethan dramatists, 
and of Cartwright 

t 4 . Phthp and Cheyney, a. An expression for 
two (or more) men of the common people taken 
at random (cf ‘Torn, Dick, and Harry’) Also 
Philip, Hob, and Cheyney, Obs, 

X542 Udall Erasm, ApopA u Pompeius 280 It was not 
his entente to bryng vnto Silla philip and cheiny moo then 
a good meiny, but to bryng bable soudiours of manhood 
awroued and well tryed. a 1563 Becon Display Popis/ie 
masse Wks. iii 47 Ye praye for Philippe and Chenye, mo 
than a good meanvi for the soules of your great giand Sir 
and of your olde Beldame Hurie. 1573 Tusscr Husb Ep, 
Ded. (1878) 8 Ix)iterets I kept so meanie, Both Philip, Hob, 
and Cheanie 

fb Name for a kind of worsted or woollen 
stuff of common quality (erroneously Philhpine, 
Cheny ) : see Cheyney. Obs, 
c 16x4 Fletcher, etc. Wti at Sev JPeap ir. i, Thirteene 
pound . 'Twill put a Lady scarce in Philip and Che3niey, 
With three small Bugle Laces, like a Chamber-maid x6rM 
in NaworihHouseh Bhs. (Surtees) 298, 12 yeardes of Philip 
and cheyney .for a coate for Mrs. Marie Howard. ^ 1641 
Canierb Marrttqgt Licences <MS,), Peter Donnaing . 
Phillipp and Chamey weaver 1650 Will of Brooke 
(Somerset Ho ), My red bed of Phillipp and China. 1668 
Head Eng Rogue ix. xii (z67x) xxz [To] muster up the names 
of their stufft,, .there’s your Parragon, Burragon, Phillipine, 
Cheny^ Grogmm, Mow-hair. 


Philip, obs. f. Fillip. Philipende, PhiU- 
pendula, obs. erron. ff. Vilipend, Filipbndbla. 
Philippic (fili'pilO, sh, (fl.) [ad. L. Philip- 
pic-us, a. Gr. (ptXnnriicbs, f Phihp (of 

Macedon). So mod.F. phzhppique ] 

1 Name for the orations of Demosthenes against 
Philip king of Macedon in defence of Athenian 
liberty; hence applied to Cicero’s orations against 
Antony, and gen, to any discourse of the nature of 
a bitter attack, mvective, 01 denunciation. 

xs9a G Harvey Pmire Lett 111 Wks (Grown) I aio 
What honest Eloquence is not furnished with Catilinaiies 
and Philippiques against Vice? 1603 Hollano Pliiiaich 
Expkn Wds, Invective orations made by Demosthenw 
against Philip king of Macedony, heereupon all invectives 
may be called Philippicke, as those were of M Tullius 
Cicero against Antonie 1693 Drydhn ftwenaVs Sat, x 
(1697) 255, I lather wou’d be Mmvius .Than that Philip 

K fatally Divine, Which is inscrib'd the Second, should 
ne. 1798 JcncRSON Writ, (1859) IV 227 Mr Haijpet 
and Mr. Pinckney pronounced hitler philippics against 
France. X813 Wellington m Guiw. Desp, (1838) X. 443 
Then follows the usual Philippic against England 1864 
Burton ScotAbr II, i 29 note. Lord Noith, sound asleep 
during one of Buike’s philippics on him. 

+ 2 . Used to render Gr, tjuMvireiov, * a gold com 
coined by Philip of Macedon, woith £1 ^s, gd, of 
our money’ (Liddell & Scott). Obs. 

X65X JrR, Taylor Sernufor Yean vm 99 ^sops picture 
was sold for two talents, when himself was made a slave at 
the price of two Fhilippicks 1771 Kai'er m Phil, Tians, 
LX I 462 Some have supposed the Roman Aureus to have 
been heavier than the Greek Philippic. 

"B adj B, Of or pertaining to any person called 
Philip (in quot 1650, Sir Philip Sidney) ; b of 
Philippi; c, of the natiu e of a philippic or invective. 

a x6x<j D Dyke Mysi, Self-deceiving (ed 8) 356 Though 
the Phillippick Pieacfaers preached of enuy and vaine-glory, 
yet what was that to Paul? 1627 tr. Bacais Life 
Death (x6si) 16 She suivived the Philippick Battaile sixty- 
four yeares. 1650 Milton Eikoiu i. (1770) 29 What 1 tell 
them for a truth, that this philippic prayer is no pait of the 
Kings ffoodes ^ X707T0LAND A PhilUppick Oration to 
incite the English against the French 
Hence PHili ppiolEO (-suiz) v inir , to utter a 
philippic or invective ; also iratts , to bring or put 
into some condition by doing Ibis 
1799 Southey Let, to G C, Bet^oi d at Dec in i^^(i8so) 
II 33 However, I need not philippicise, and it is too late 
to veer about. 1839 BlatJm Mag XLVI. 173 We have 
Phiimpicized oui selves into a peispiralion 
t Phili’ppiool, a Obs, [f as piec. + -al ] 
Of or belonging to Philip (in quot. Devoted to 
Philip II of Spam). 

x6oo O E, RepL Lihel 1 viii 191 All loue of that kmg to 
her Maiestie, which this phibppical parasite so much pre* 
tendeth, was altogether extinguished 

Fhilippina (filiprna), philopcana. Also 
phllhpiiia, philopena, Philippine, frDipeen, 
philopoene. rUndeistoodlorepr Get.inelhMien, 
dim of vielliM much loved, very dear (cf, liebchen 
darling), alteied into Philippchen, whence K 
Philippine, T>vl, fihppine, X)e,jiUpine, ^'g,filipin, 
Eng fillipeen,phihpptna, etc ] A custom or game 
reputed to be of German origin see quot, 1848. 
Also applied to the double nut or kernel, and to 
the present claimed or given, as mentioned. 

The greeting in German is GnUn Morgen, Viclliehchenl 
in F Bon jonr, Philippine I See FKigel, Muret-Sanders, 
Lutrd, 

X848 Bartlett Diet Amer, Fillipeen or PhiUipma, 
There is a custom common in the Northern States at oinner 
or evening parties when almonds or other nuts are eaten, to 
reserve such as are double or contain two kernels, which 
are called iillipeens. If found by a lady, she mves one of 
the kernels to a gentleman, when both eat then respective 
kernels. When the parties again meet, each strives to be 
the first to exclaim, Filhpeen \ for by so doing he or she is 
entitled to a present from^ the other 1854 Marion Harland 
Alone ix, ‘Miss Ida'^ said Charles Dana, across the table, 

* Will you cat a philopoena with me ? ’ [a 1857 Remem- 
bered in England with the foriti Philippine] x86i^SBST£R, 
Philippine, the same as Philopena, 1879 G. F. Pentecost 
Vol, Of the Book x, Bibles which somebody gave you. .for a 
philopoena present 1905 Daily Ckron, ee Feb. 4/7 In 
those days Valentines weie as expensive as pnilopoenes 

PMlippist (fi lipist) Ch, Hist, [f. Philip « 
Gr. ^[kiirir-os + -IST.] A follower 01 Philip Me- 
laucbthou ; one of the party of moderate Lutherans 
or Aduphorists. Also aitrib, 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl, Phihppisis, a sect or party 
among the Lutherans ( the followers of Philip Melanchtbon. 
1764 Maclaine tr, Mosheiw's CA But (1844) II. 90/1 
Matthew Flacius, the virulent enemy of Melancthon, and 
all the Philippists. x^3 M*>Cuntock & Strong Cycl, Bibt 
Lit, V 67^ In 1574 the Philippist p^ty was overthrown in 
Electoral Saxony, and its heads imprisoned. 

So Phl'Upplsmy the doctrine or practice of 
MelanchLhon or the Philippists ; PkUippi Btlo a,, 
like or pertainmg to the Philippists. 

1882-3 SeJutff^s Eneycl Rehg Knowl^ H 1042/1 Hun- 
mus contributed xnuem to suppress all Philippistic traditions 
[at Wittenberg]. Itnd, III 1827 I he elector did 50^ not 
from any pieference for Phihppism, but fete.] 
tPbm'ppizate,®. Obs, rare-^, [f, Gr. 
irffctv (see next) + -ate 3 ] *3 next 
xSta NortAs Plutarch 1x34 Demosthenes had it often in 
his mouth, that the Prophetes [Pytbia] did Fhihppizate, to 
wit, fauoured Philips affaires. 
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Philippize (fi lipsiz), V [ad. Gr ^iXimriCeiv 
(Demosthenes), Philip: see-iZE.] tnir. 

To favour, or take the side of, Philip of Maced on 
(cf. Philippic) ; also gen to speak or write as one 
is corruptly * inspired * or influenced see q[aots 
xfi46 SirT Browne Pseufi Ep i. x. 40 What jugling there 
was therein, the Oratour plainely confessed, who could 
say that Pythia Phillippised. X67S J* jC* 

Appeal I a6 Demosthenes <iaid Apollo's Priestess did 
Phihppixe as if he bad said, Philip had corrupted the 
Oracle, and put words into the Prophetesses mouth X790 
Burke Er Reo 13 Caballers set hire up as a sort of oracle? 
because, with the best intentions in the world, he natur^y 
phihppixes . . in exact unison with their designs. 1831 De 
Quincev Wh^gimi ^ Lit Wks 1857 V 124 If Ae oracle 
at Hatton phJippized, the oracle of GottinMn phxlippized 
no less 1^5 Helps Ess^ Advice 46 The oracles will 
Philippize, as long as Philip is the master 
tErron. used for: To utter a philippic; also 
/rans* to utter a philippic against. 

1804 D. Webster Lei vj Sept , Pnv Com 1857 I 17^1 
I philippize against that employment now 1837 Tails 
Mag- IV 163 What a certain set of young literateurs have 
been lately philippuing ajgainst me 1845 S Judo Margaret 
UL (Cent ), He argued with us, philippized us, denounced us 
Hence Phi*lippizing^^/.a ; also PM’lippizer, 
one who philippizes, a partisan of Philip. 

1836 BlacXw Mag XX. 358 An ^chines, or a Midias. or 
the other Pbihppwers. x8S3 Grote Greece 11 Ixxxvui XI 
455 The philippising party in that city (Olynthusl 1836 
/hd. xcvi. 484 He acted with ^chines and the 
Philippizers 

Phuippy: see Philo-, 
fPhiliser, obs. form of Filacer. 

1447 Rcl/s cfParlL V- 138/2 Tobe entnd ther of Recorde, 
by the Philiser of the Shire 

fPliiliste'ail, a Obs* Also Phy-, [f. L. 
Philtst{h)mes (see next) + -AH’.] « Philistine a* 
1633 CocKERAM, Phyhsiean emhacet is to picke ones 
purse, and cut his throat, 1667 Milton P. L ix lodi So 
rose Herculean Samson, from the Harlot lap Of Philistean 
Dalilah, and wak'd Shorn of his strength 
f Philistee. Obs* Also 5 Phil-, Pilistei, 6 
Phylystee. [ad. L. Phihsthm-us (Vulg,), Gr. 
^lAttfriaros ‘ see Philistine ] « Philistine sb* i 
xiSa Wyclif X Sam* xvii 3 And Phihsteis [1388 Filisteis, 
Vulg Philisihttnti stoden vpon the hil iFtd 23 That 
bastard man, Goliath by name, Philistee of Geth [Vulg. 
Phxltsthmus* 1388 a Filistei of Gath] — i Ckron x 1 
Philisleis £1388 Filistels] forsothe fou^ten a^einus Vrael 
x^ Fisher Pentl Ps, vi Wks (187$) 4 Whan Xsrahell 
sholde make batayle agaynst thephyl^tees 
I) Fhilister (filrster). [The German word for 
Philistine, f. L, Phihststus^ ~eus 01 Heb fhshtl ] 
A name applied by the students at German uni- 
versities to the townsmen, or to all persons not 
students; an outsider; hence, an unenlightened 
uncultured person ; Philistine sh* 3, 4. 

Said to have originated at Jena in 1693, in a sermon from 
the text P/ulister itber dir^ Simsoii 1 ‘The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson 1 ’ preached by Pastor Gotze at the 
funeral of one of the students, who had been killed by the 
townsmen iu a quarrel between *to\\*n and gown'. (See 
Quart erfy Rev ^ Apr 1809, 438 note ) 
x8a8 Carlyle Lei 7 Mar in Froude Biog I xxii 425 He 
wen t to Mill (the British India Fhilister) 1833 Frasen^sMag* 
VIII 658 Need is there that compassion should be had on 
the poor infatuated pbilister i 1859 Helps Friends tn C 
Ser n (ed. a) II 136 If there were a stupid man amongst 
us, or what die Germans call a Fhilister 

Philistia (flli Sti^). In 6 Phillstea. [med. 
L. PAthsiici ^lAto 'h*Ph%listm (-/Aa?«)m Jerome = 

Gr, ^iMffrlaj ~iaia[ ult. repr, Heh, flesheih* 
sec Philistine ] 

1 . The country occupied by the Philistines, m 
the south-west of Palestme. Also, the people or 
nation of the Philistines. 

1535 CovERDALE lix Px ] 8 Fhilistea shal be ^ad of me. 
x6zx Bible Ps Ixxxvii 4 Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with 
Ethiopia. 

2 . The class or community of ‘Philistines*, i.e. 
unenlightened or commonplace people; or the 
locality they inhabit. Cf. Philistinb sb* 4* 

1857 Kingsley y* Ago x, Yet have Philistia and 
Fogeydom neither right nor reason to consider him a despi- 
cable or merely ludicrous person. 1889 Pall Mall G 31 July 
3/2 The homage paid by virtue to vice, or, rather, by Phihstia 
to Bohemia, il^ Naiton (N. Y.) 2x June 473/2 The re> 
quirements of a novel as understood by literary Philistia. 
FhilistiattCfiUstiln), andu!. Forms; 3-4 
Philistien, 4- -an. [a OF, Philistien, ad. med, 
L. Philisttdn^us, f. Philistia see -an ] 
tA. sb. w Philistine i, 2. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor M* 7091 Vnder philistiens >an war pe luus 
halden, |>at si quar. CX340 Ihd* 7x50 (Cott.) Aeh 1 for 
to haue na wite, To do philistens [oilier lexis -lensf despite 
*375 (MS CM487) Barbour Bruce iv 753 Quhen saall aoasit 
[wes] Of the philistianis [^.S* E (1480) felystynys] mycht. 
1383 WvcLiF I Sam xvii 4 A bastard man wente out fro 
the tentis of Philistiens [1388 Filisteis, Fulg Philisthmorumj. 
e 1656 Roxb* Bail VII 492 *Tis neither Pagan, Turk, nor 
Jew, nor any proud Phihstians [rwic Cbiistians], 

B adj* Of or pertaining to Philistia or the 
Philistines. 

1671 Mzlton Sasnson 1371 But who constrains me to the 
Temple of Dagon, Not dragging? the Philistian Loids 
command 1836 Keblb in Lyra Aposl* (1849) ^ 9 ^ ^7 
proud Pbilistian hosts beset. 


Flulistine (fi-listsin, -tm, fib-stiii), sh. and a 
Forms - o. 4 (Philiston, Pftlisten, -estine), 4-0 
Philistyao, (5 Felystyne, 7 PhiliaUn), 6- 
Philistine B 6-7 Philistim (// -im, -ims), 

7 -thaim, -time. See also Philistee, Philistian. 

[a F Phihsitn, ad late L. Phlistinus, usually 
m pi. Phtlisiinf thilm, PalsBsihtnt, all 

in Vulg.), ad. late Gr ^lUarivoit HoXaioTtm 
(both in Josephus) ; found beside L Philtsihtim 
« Gr. (LXXin Hexateuch), ad. Heb 

flislitim (or -utiF) Cognate with 
flesliedi^ Philistia, Palestine, Assynan Palastu, 
Pihsiu (The word has been very doubtfully ex- 
plained as =» ‘wanderers, immigrants’; but was 
more probably a native name of the people, 
appearing in Egyptian as Palusata or Purusatu) 

Ihe Gr , L , Eng forms in directly represent the 

Heb pi , with Phibsiims cf A^ialiims, clieruinws, etc 
Several other forms appear, e g lateGr 4 »tAwrTiaiot(Aquila), 
$uA- (Symm.), L. Philisimi, 4liseh del, Phyh, ME PniLi. 
STEE, late L PhtltsitdnS* OF., MEr. Phihslien^ Eng 
Philistian. (The pionunciation filistm ocairs chiefly in 
US)] , ^ 

A. sb* 1 . One of an alien warlike people, of 
uncertain origin, who occupied the southern sea- 
coast of Palestme, and m early times constantly 
harassed the Israelites. Also fig* 

[^1340 Philisten, 1375-1489 Felystynys : see Philistian ] 
2383 Wyclif Amostx 7 Wher Y made not Yrael for to stye 
vp of. Egypt, and Palistens of Capadocie [1388 Palestines, 
Pdaestinos; 16 ti the Philistines from Caphtor] — 
Eec/t IX 6 y shal distruye the pride of Philistynes [1388 
Fihstcis, Vulg Philisthmorum] 1535 Coverdalk x Sam 
xvii xo Am not I a Philistyne? x6n Bible ibid 26 Who 
IS this vncircumcised Philistine? i8xa Lady Granville 
Zell (1894) I 40 , 1 feel a little like * The Philistines are upon 
thee, Samson’ . 

p, 1560 Bible (Genev) x Sam y i Then the Philistiras 
toke the Arke of God, 1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclns xlvii. 

8 He rooted out the Phihsthqins 1630 Bp Hall Hon 
Mar Clergy ir § 9 Like a Philistim, he hath pulled out the 
eyes of this Samson 1637 R. Ashley tr. Malvezzi's Dasnd 
Persecuted 217 The Philtstimes pitch their tents in Shunem 
1643 CuDWORTH Lords Supper 1 (1676) 4 Concerning the 
Philistims when they had put out Sampson’s eyes. 

2 . fig* Applied (humorously or otherwise) to 
persons regarded as ‘ the enemy*, into whose hands 
one may fall, e. g. bailiffs, literary cntics, etc ; 
formerly, also, to the debauched or drunken. 

xdoo Dfkker Gentle C^tafi Diijb, Looke here Maggy 
help me Firk, appairel me Hodge, silke and sattenyoiimad 
Philistines, silke and satten 1687 Dryden Hind iS P 11 2 
Times are mended well Since late among the Philistines 
you fell x688 Miege Fr Diet , PkihsUns, for lewd (or 
drunken) people, des Debauchee a 1700 B. £. Diet Cant* 
Crem, Philistines, Serjeants Bailiffs and their Crew; also 
Drunkards X738 Swift Pa/ Conveisat 14 They say, you 
went to Couit last Night very drunk, Nay, I'm told for 
certain, you had been among Philistines 175a Fielding 
Amelia V vi. If he had fallen into the hands of the Phili- 
stines (which IS the name given by the faithful to bailiffs) 
*775 Shfridan Rivals v.^i. Above all, there is that blood 
thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius O’Triggei. 1777 K Jeisey 
Archives Ser 11 I 392 On Monday last we had a brush 
with the Philistines, killing three lignthorsemen, foui High- 
landers, and one Lieut Colonel. 1847 Mrs, Gore Castles 
ill A tr I. 286 [To] be pinched and kicked, in order to afford 
sport ibr the Philistines 

3 . = Philister, applied by German students to 
one not a student at a university. 

1824 J. Russell (1828)1 iii 128 The citizens 

he denominates Philistines, 1836 Beddoes Let, Poems (1851) 
p lix, A little inn with a tea-garden, whither students and 
Philistines (i.e townsmen who are not students) resort on 
Sundays 1840 Blackw* Mag XLVIII 737 The people 
read it with great interest, from the fieiy youths to the 
cautious old Philistines E1863 M Arnold Ess Crii , Heine 
(1865) 137 Efforts have been made to obtain in English some 
term equivalent to Philisier or ipicier* Mr Carlyle has 
'respectability with its thousand gigs', well, the occupant 
of everyone of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, a Philistine ] 

4 . Hence A person deficient m liberal culture 
and enlightenment, whose interests are chiefly 
bounded by matenal and commonplace things. 

But often applied contemptuously by connoisseurs of any 
particular art or department of learning to one who has no 
knowledge or appreciation of it, sometimes a mere teim 
of dislike for those whom the speaker considers ‘bouigeois’ 
,*®»7. Carlyle Mtsc, Ess (1B72) I 58 [The partisans of 
Illuminism] received the nickname of Phihstern (Phili- 
stines) which the few scattered remnants of them still hear 


1837 Examiner 70/2 If Germans require that species of 
assistance, the obtuseness of a mere English Philistine we 
trust IS pardonable 183X [see Philistinism]. 1839 A H 
Everett Addr Germ Lit at Hanover, USA 40 Re- 
leased from the importunity of this Philistine [Wagner],— 
to use an expressive German term,— Faust relapses into his 
former gloom 1851 Carlyle Sterling i vu (1872) 41 At 
other times, Philtetmes would enter, what we call bores, 
dullards, Children of Darkness 1864 Froude Short Stud , 
Hist 31 A professor at Oxford spoke of Luther as a 
Philistine, meaning an enemy of men of culture or in- 
telligence such as the professor himself x86q M Arnold 
Cult, An, ao The people who believe most that our great- 
ness and welfare are proved by our being very rich, and who 
most give their lives and thoughts to becoming nch, are 
mst the very people whom we call the Philistines. 1879 L. 
Stcthen Hours tn Ltbiary III 306 In cbmmon phraseology 
he [Macaulay] is a Philistine— a word which I understand 
properly to mean indifference to the higher intellectual 
interests. 1890 T. B, Saunders tr. Schopenhauers Wtsd* 


Life (1B91) 44 A man who has no mental needs, because 
his mtelfect is of the narrow and normal amount, is, m the 
strict sense of the word, a philistine — . one who is not a son 
of the Muses . i /. 

B adj* 1 , Of or pertaining to the people of 

Philistia. , , , . 

1843 Longf bVarningS The Israelite.. at last led forth to 
be A pander to Philistine levelry 

b iransf* 

1506 Nashe Sajffron WaldetiVDes* (Grosart) III 132 So 
did he by that 'Philistine Poem of Paithenophill and 
Parthenope, which to compaie worse than it selfe, it would 
plunge all the wits of France, Spaine, or Italy 
2 . Characteristic of, or of ihe nature of, the 
modern ‘ Philistine * , iincultiued ; commonplace ; 
prosaic. (Of persons and things ) 

X83X Carlyle Germ. Poetry m Misc Ess (1872) III 241 
To a German we might have compiessed all this long 
desciiption into a single word Mr Taylor it. simply what 
they call a Philisier , every fibre of him is Philistine 1848 
T Sinclair Mount S7 The philistine division of our own 
critics x8^ Swinburne Esi, 4 * Slud (1875) 216 Byron 
had m him a cross of the true Philistine breed X87X B. 
Taylor Faust (1873) I Notes 235 Cntics consider that he 
symbolizes the Philistine element in Geiman life, — the hope- 
lessly material, prosaic and commonplace, 

0 . Comb* 

18x7 Coleridge Fire, Famine, etc Apol Pref , Afterwaid 
this philistine combatant went to London, and tbeie perished 
of the plague. 1903 Wesim Gaz 8 Oct 4/r What purpose 
some of them serve would be but a Philistine like question. 
Hence Plii’llstixiely adv,, like or alter the 
manner of a social Philistine. Also FhilistiHlan 
(-ti man) « B i ; PMllstijiic (-ti nik) a* = B. 2 , 
PBiUstiiilsli (fi'listi^inij, -inij) tr. = 13 2. 

x88x Society i June p/z A dress of black cashmeie, 
*philistinely tight 1773 J* hrahmde i 636 (MS.) 
The *Philistinean stride of him of Gath 1882-3 Sehaff's 
Encycl Reltg Knvml III i8m The name of the Philibiine 
harbor, Majuma, is entirely Egyptico-Philistinian. 1S69 
Black In Silk Attire I. 114 Ihe audience .Mplauding 
*Philistinic politics over their raw chops *883 Gd J Voids 
Aug 493/1 There are some among us, nowada>s, who sneer 
at all common-sense as phihstinic x88x Siavaard 30 Aug. 
s/z Unhappily, we live m *Philistinish times. X903 hdm. 
Rev Oct 407 His work sometimes lacks distinction.. but it 
lb never Fhilistmish. 

Philistinism (fiflistiniz’m, fili'stiniz’m), [f. 
Philistine -f- -ism] The opinions, aims, and 
habits of social Philistines (see prec. A. 4); the 
condition of being a social Philistine, 

X83X Carlyle .Fa; / Res ir v. One ‘Philistine*; who even 
now, to the general weaiiness, was dominantly pouring- 
forth Philistinism [PhilistnositAten) 1856 R A Vaughan 
Mystics (x86o) 11 248 The Romanticists were .the swoin 
foes of that low-minded, prosaic narrowness which Germany 
calls 1863 M. Arnold jFw Cmt,, Hevie {iS6s) 
157 Philistinism * we have not the expression in English. 
Perhaps we liave not the word because we have so much of 
the thing 1890 Spectator 29 N ov 760/3 British Ph ilistinism is 
extremely overbearing xB^Q Rev Apr 438 ‘ Philistinism’, 
after all, stands for two great habits, decency and order 
So Fhilistiuize (h list-, fill stinoiz) v, trans , to 
render Philistine ; to imbue with the tastes, habits, 
and opinions of those teimecl Philistines 
1880 G Meredith xvi. (1892) 224 Children . 

are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue, turning him into 
a slow-stepping Liberal xBgx Zangwiil £ackelofs\ Club 
x^ She has not been philistinised by a refined education. 
Phalizer, obs form of Filacer 
Phillaber, obs. f. Pillow-bere. PhiUarea, 
pbillerey- see Philurea. Phillet, obs. 1 
Billet PhiUibeg, var. Filibeg. Philliberd, 
obs. f. Filbert. 

f PbiUlda, variant of Fillady Obs. 

1620 J Mason The fowles are .Butters, 

blocke Birds with redd breastes, Phillidas 

PhiUigree, Phillip, obs. ff. Filigree, Fillip. 
Phillipiae ; see Philip 4 b. 

PhiUipsite (fidipsait). Min. [Named 1825 
aftei the English mineralogist, J W, l^hillipb ; see 
-ITE ^.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, 
and potassium, found in cruciform twin crystals of 
a white colour. 

x8as T* Thomsons Ann* Philos* Ser, it. X 363 , 1 propo*>e 
the name of phillipsite in lionor of Mr. J. W, Phillips. 1850 
Dana Mm* (ed. 3) 306 Phillipiite occurs in large tianslucent 
crystals. 

Phillis (fills), sb* Also 9 PhylUa. [a.I^ 
Phyllis, a girl*s name in Virgil, Horace, etc., a, 
Gr. ^vkXis female name, lit. foliage of a tiee, f. 
<l>vKKov leaf. The English spelling appears to be 
influenced by association with wordsin 
A generic proper name in pastoral poetry for a 
comely rustic maiden, or for a sweetheart (cf. 
Philander) ; also applied (after Milton) to a pretty 
or * neat-handed ’ table-maid or waitress. 

1633 Milton V Allegro 86 Hearbs and oiher Country 
Messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses, axyoo 
Sldley Wks. 177^8 1, 94 Phillis is my only joy. Faith- 
less as the Winds or Seas. 1700 T. Brovin Amusem Ser* 
* Com At the Bar the good Man always places a 
charming Phillis or twa X7tf^4 Tcckbr LU HaL (1834) 
II 574 Having peroetoally fill^ their head with ideas of 
Strephons and Phillises. 184a Barham Ing^ Leg* Ser, 11 
Elack Mowmieiaire ii. As his Patients came in, certain 
soft-handed Phyllises Were at once set to work «i their 
backa 1848 Tkackesay Vase* Fair xxlv, 
Ityou have any Phillis to console 



PHILO-, 


PHILLIS, 

Hence f Phi'Uls v, (nonce-wd,) tmns,, to address 
in pastoral verses 

1699 Garth Dis^etis 1 1^18 He pass’d his eosie Hours, 
instead of Prayer, In Madrigals, and PhilUsing the lair 
Phillosellai Philly, erron, ff. Filosella, Filly. 
PldUygeuiii (fiU d^ihm) C/iem, [f Philly- 
MN with ending of saligemnl\ A resmons crystal- 
lizablc substance (CflillatOe), polymenc with sali- 

f enin, obtained from phillyrm by boiling with 
ydrochlonc acid, or by lactic fermentation. 

186a [see PllILLYRIN]. 

llPhillyrea (filir*a, filirza). Sot. Also 7 
pbillyreea, phyl(l)area, phyleria, 7-8 phyl- 
l6rea> philarea, 8 phyl(l)yrea^ -raea, phillarea, 
phyUirea, -ra, philyreea, -rea; also i 3 , in angli- 
cized forms : 7-8 plulery, phillerey, (8 ffille- 
roy). [Bot. X,. phyllyna (Tonrnefort; Lmnseus 
Philos Sot. 175), erroneously for philyrea,^ a. 
Gr, <pi\vpia (Thcophr.), app a deriv. of <^t\dpo 
linden tree. There are many erioneous spellings 
in p/iyll- and p/iyl’-. Also F. pMUyrte (1572 m 
Godef.); cf. Cotgr. ^phillyrie^ mocke-prinet ; a 
shiub * ; thence the i 3 -iorms ] 

A genua of ornamental evergieen shrubs (N.O. 
Oleacese), natives of the Mediterranean region and 
the Fast, with opposite leaves and inconspicuous 
greenish-white Howers m axillary dusters; also 
called jasmim-hox or inoik privet P latifoha is 
considered to be the <J>i\vpia of Dioscorkles and 
Theophrastus. 

Ca^e Phillyrca^ a name for the S, African shrub Camm 
oap&ms (N 0 . Cela&iracess). (Tieas. Bot. x866.) 

1664 EvnLYH Sylva xxiv, All the Phillyrcas arc yet more 
hardy. i6;8 PiiiLLirs (ed 4), Phtlyiysay see Privet. 1691 
T. Giqson in Archaol. XXI. x68 In his garden he has four 
large round philarcas, smooth clipped. X699 M. Listcr 
Jourfi, Pam stzo Lentiscus’s and Phylarea’s in as great 
abundance, as Haxel or Thorn with us. x^ Jf Oardinsr 
tr. Payings Gardmhtgw 89 Line The walls with Phylyrea 
fresh and fine, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1BB8) 71 Cut 
box and ffilleroy and Lawrell. 1730 Strypc St9W*s Surv. 
(1754) I. i« XX, ixa Against the stone walls aie planted 
Pnillereys. 1785 Martyn Jimaseaii's Bot xvi. (1704) 207 
This ^hrub [Alateinus] is ftcquenlly confounded with 
Philyrea, fiom which it may be known at all times by the 
position of tbe leaves. x866 7 reas Bot , Phillyrcas ever- 
green shrubs and liees introduced fiom the shoies of the 
Malilciiancan 

atirib. c 1665 Lady Mary Warwick in C. F Snuih Z//& 
(X90X) 325 Upon the phyllcrca hedge that giew before llie 
great pai lour door. X683-4 Wood Lt/e Tan.-Fcb (O.II.S ) 
ill. 88 Fiost killed Iniucl, baye*i, philcry hedges 1747 
Wnsi EV PrtM, Physic (1762) X07 Gaigfe often with j?hyllyre.T 
leaves boiled with a little Allum. 17^ Richardson Clarma 
(1749) HI. xvii xoo The lUshing of a little dog. through 
the phylleiea hedge. 

Phillyriii (filirhi), Chem. [f, prec. + -in 1 .] 
A white cryatallizable bitter substance (Ca7H3iOa) 
obtained from the bark of Philyrea IcUtfoHa. 

x 8 t <8 Penny Cyel and Suppl. x3§/i Phillyrm is a non- 
a^otised compound, crystallising 111 silver scales and of a 
bitter taste. x 86 a Millrr Slein Chem. (ed. 3) III. 568 
Phillyrm . when submitted to lactic fennentation yields 
phillygenin and sugar, phillygenin containing the elements 
of 3 atoms of saligenin. 

+ Plillia(e, obs. erron, form of Film. 
x<7a J. Jones Bathes of Bath ir. x6 A skinue, pellicle, or 
philme. 1730 Bordom Pocket Farmer (1735) 48 A Pluhn 
grows over the Kye 

Philo- befoic a vowel (or usually 

pMl- (hi), repr. Gr, <J!kAo-, combining form 
from root of <l>i\‘€Tv to love, <plK-os clear, friend 
(cf. miso-, from /irtr-ca/ to hate, hate, 
hatred). The number of compounds so formed in 
Greek was very great; usually they were adjs., 
having derived sbs. and other words, and capable 
themselves also of being used as sbs. ; e. g. <l>ix 6 - 
cenpos loving wisdom, a lover of wisdom, whence 
<pi\o<ro<p(af <pi\o(ro(lMe 69 f <pi\o<ro<fi€ii^ to philosophize, 
etc, ; (piKopvts fond of birds, (f)ikopvX 0 [a fondness for 
birds, etc. Among these were some formed on 
national names, as (jnkiKKiiv loving the Hellenes 
or Greeks, <ptXo\dKQ)v loving the Lacedaemonians. 
Many of the Greek compounds have come down 
(freciuently through^ Latin, and usually with 
foimative sufBxes) into English; and, on the 
model of these, phlo- {phil-) has been employed 
to form new compounds, the second element of 
which is properly Greek, but often Latin, and 
even, esp, in nonce-words, English or in Eng. 
use. Philo-- has thus become a living element, 
esp. with national names, as philo-Gerpimt phlo- 
Russian^ philo-Turh and the like. 

Examples are; phiUanstocraiy, -athletic [cf. 
Gr. ^ika 0 \rir'fi 9 }j -hymntc [Gr. tplKvpvos] (loving 
hymns), -orthodox ; philo-botanicrkotanist, -cathar- 
tic^ -catholic^ -dramatic^ -dramatist, -felony -garlic^ 
-mathmaiic{aly -mtisical, cystic, -mythology (love 
of fables), -my thy [Gr. (piXoiwdla love of talk], 
-pagan, -pcristeronic (pigeon-fancymg), -pig, -poet, 
-pMican, -roMcal, -tadpole, -theorist [cf. Gr. ^uKo- 
$ 40 pos], etc. Among those formed on national 
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names are phil-AfHcan, -Arohtan, -Arabic, philo- 
Atheman [cf, Gr ^tkaO^vaios], -French, -Gallic 
{-isni), -German (-tsm), -Greek, -Hindoo, -Jew, 
-Laconian [Gr (pikcki^mv], -Peloponnesian, -Pole, 
-Polish, -Slav, -Teuton i^isni), -Turk {^tsh, -tsm), 
-lankee (-tst), -Zionist, etc Among humorous 
nonce-words are philo-destructivefieis, -financitive, 
foxhuntingness, -legislahveness, in ridicule of the 
phrenological philoprogenihveness. Also Pliil- 
archaist (-aik^jist) [see Arohaist, and cf. Gr 
^iXdpxaior], a lover of what is ancient, an anti- 
quary. Fhilbi'pplc a. [Gr. imros horse : cf. Gr. 
^iAiinror], fond of or interested in horses; so 
PhlU ppy [after philanthropy ; cf, Gr. (piknrmd], 
love for or l^dness to a horse or horses. Philo- 
hxxL'tish a., characterized by love of or kmdness to 
the brutes or lower animals; so PMlohru'tiBt, 
a lover of brutes, Philooalist (filp’kahst) [Gr, 
<l>t\6ieakos, f. Hokds beautiful], a lover of beauty ; 
so PhUo'oaly, love of beau^. Philo'comal a. 
fcf. Gr. (pikSeciios, f. ledfsij hair], characterized by 
love of or attention to the hair. Philo ouhlst 
[Gr. (pikoiev^os fond of dice (Aristophanes)], a 
lover of dice-play Philooynio (-simik) [Gr. 
nictiv, tcvv- dogi seeCYNio; sdies philanthropic j a., 
loving dogs, fond of dogs ; sb, a lover of dogs ; 
so PhUooy'nloala;.; PhUo'cyuism, Philoxyuy, 
love of dogs, PhUodemio (-demik) a. [Gr. 
(ptbJdrjfMs, f. drjfios the people], loving the people. 
Philode ndxist [cf. Gr. <ptkb5ivSpos tree-loving, 
f. Sepdpov tree], a lover of trees. Phlloepiorolan. 
(-epii^jsian) a [Gr. kmopida false oath], loving 
false oaths, Phalofellst (fi^ff list) [L. jteles, 
-IS cat], a lover of cats Philo gaJist [Cjr. yakii}, 
yakij pole-cat, taken as » cal], prec Phllo-> 
ga'strlo a. [Gr. yaarhp belly], loving the stomach, 
indulging the appetite. Philogenltivo (-dgemitiv) 
a. [see Genitive], inclined to procreation, or to 
sexual indulgence; hence FhUoge'uitlveiiess. 
Philokle’ptlo a. [Gr, Hkkwrris robber], fond of 
thieves or robbers. Philome-hmist [Gr. /acXov- 
black] a negrophile. PhUomiise (filonniJz) a. 
[Gr. fpik6iiovaoi\ , loving the Muses. PhUonoist 
(filp*n^|ist) [Gr. v6os, vovs mind, undei standing], a 
lover of knowledge +PhIloplu‘taxy [cf Gx.^iko- 
rAowros], a lover of wealth; so fPhilopluto'nloa 
(erron. for ^pkilopliUic), loving wealth. Phllo- 
po goa [Gr, ttirpciv beard], a lover of beards. 
Philopole'mlo a. [cf. Gr. Kpikorrbkejios, f. vbkefios 
war], fond of war or strife; so Philopole*inicaa iz. 
PhUopo ralst [cf. GT.^tkSwoppos, f, irbprrf harlot], 
a lover of harlots. Philoxohida'oeons a., fond 
of orchids. Phlloxxdthio (-pinijik) a [cf. Gr 
(pikopyts, f. Upvis, bpyJO- bird], fond of birds. Philo- 
thauaiatuxglo (-j> 9 matzi‘id 5 ik) a, [seeTHAUMA- 
TUROIO], loving works of wonder. PhUotheism 
(fi’l^j 2 |jz'm) [cf. Gr. fikdBfos, f. 0€(Js God], love 
of God ; so Phi lotheist, a lover of God ; hence 
PhUothei Stic a f Philoacygenous (-^ksi dgJhss) 
a., having an affinity for oxygen (u^-r.) ^ Phlloaolo 
(-zJik) a [Gr. fyov animal, after philanthropic'}, 
loving or showing kindness to animals ; so Philo- 
ao'ist (erron. -zoonist), a lover of animals* 

1B97 Currefii HtsU (Buffalo, N Y ) VXI 224 The *Phil- 
aftican Liberators’ League it. an association . . to work for 
the extinction of the Auican slave trade. *7to Sittdmt I. 
42 ITie ’'Phil-Arabians think that theirs [Arabic], may be 
made very instrumental in illustrating the present Hebrew 
text, xd^ XJrquhart yvmel Wks (1834) aix New Palestine, 
as the Kiikomanetick '“Philarchaists would have it [Scotland] 
called. x8ao Examiner No. 6ia x/i Ready to put a grave 
panegyrical face on his elderly Odes and *philaristocracy. 
x8&4 Trevelyan Compei. Wallah (1866) 14 The *Phu- 
athletic club at Harrow. xBoo Sat Bev. 13 Dec. 672/1 
Every sport known to the philathletic Briton. x886 W wld 
24 Fen. It The state-carriage horses, excited much admira- 
tion in a very *philhippic popu lation. x86x Lottgyttan > List 
Oct , Hymnologia Christiana , Psalms and Hymiw Selected 
or Contributed Dy *PhilhyinnJC Friends. i7|» E* Du Bois 
Piece Family Biog, 11 146 The old Welchman in pure 
^phihppy, took his horse out of tbe road. ^ xBso Grote 
Greece ii. Ixi. (x86a) V, 343 The tone of feeling in Lesbos had 
been found to be decidedV^pbilo Athenian. x8fi$ Deilamer 
FI Card (t86x) Pref , To volunteer ns gate-opener to other 
fields of *Philobotanic Literature, 18*4 Bcntham Mem. ^ 
Corr Wks 1843 X. ^43, \ 

turned “Philo-Botanist at last i8»6 Sporitrg Mag- XVIII. 
137 These days of “nhilo-brutish refinement. IbH. XVII 
i 4 The ^Philobrutists may carry their humanity too far. 
iB6x J Brown Harm Sttis. (1862) 353 This poor., creature 
was a *philocalist: he had a singular love of flowers and of 
beautiful women, 1891 Sat. Rev 24 Tan. xxs/a Hw ‘ *philo- 
caly’ is.. destitute of vigour. x8aa Syd Smith )Vks. (1859) 
II. 2/x If the apothecary, the druggist md the physician, 
all called upon him to abandon his ♦phiiocathartic pro- 


pensities i8m Swinburne Stud. Prose 4- Poet^ (1894) 108 
The “philocatholic whiggery of Macaulay and Tom Mootew 


Moore L^ByronixZ^ III. x43 You, who are one of 
the ^^hilooynic sect. 1887 Sat Rev. ax May 730/a The 


philanthropic and the philocynic zeal of Lord Harrowby 
and Lord Mount-Temple, c 1843 M. J Higgins Ris (1875) 
87, I admired my ingenious friend's *phiIo-cynical treaty 
with Mr William Sykes. 1865 Spectator 4 Mar. 240/a 
Miss Bakei's ^pbilocynism rose into a passion for a par- 
ticular bull-dog, 1839 Blackiv. Map XLV 478 Our 
^philocyny developed itself at the earliest possible period. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, 44 This, does too much mischief 
to the trees for a ^philodeudrist to take unmixed pleasure 
in 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 101 The organ of 
^hilo-destructiveness would have been found stiongly 
developed 1833 FraseFs Mag. VlII 42 James Smith may 
indeed be well called a ^philo-dramatic poet. xSxy Cole- 
ridge Biog Lit. xxiii. (1882) 274 The enlightened and 
patriotic assemblage of '^philodramatists. 1838 G. S Faucr 
htqmry 239 They must have borrowed their “philOepiorcian 
maxim from some lurking remnant of the PnsciUianibts, 
who flourished in Spam in tbe time of Augustine, a 1843 
Southey Doctor, Fra^n (1848} 681/2 The Laureate, Dr, 
Southey, who is known to be a ^philofelist, and confers 
honours upon bis Cats according to their services. 3 id. 
684/2 He made himself acquainted with oil the philofelists 
of the family 1831 — > in Q Reo XLIV 277 A monu- 
ment of Jeremy s philosophico-*philofelon philanthropy, 
1829 Blaekw. Ring XX vI. 743 Never having heard 
of a *philo-financitive bump, we fear it can be nothing 
better than acquisitiveness 1828 Sporting Mag XXI L 
a/x An impression on the organ of ^pnilo foxhunting 
ness not very easily to be effaced. 1894 m Da4ly News 
3 Nov. ^6 , 1 believe he is not so much ^philo-French as 
Frussophobe x8ax Southey Lett (1856) 111 240 You, 
Orosvenor, who are a ^philogaIist,and therefore understand 
more of cat nature than has ever been attained by the most 
profound naturalists, 1870 Daily News 19 Nov, Mr Car- 
lyle's fierce phxlo-Germanism. is as dangerous a sentiment 
as the blind ^philo-Galhcism against which he lifts up 
lus voice X847 De Qujncey Spmiish Nun ix, Witu 
these '“philo-garlic men Kate took her departure 1884 
West Daily Press 16 Dec. 7/3 The ^plulogastric pro- 
pensities of boys t8x6 Genii Jzntf LXXX.VI, i 253 If he 
be given to mystery, Or fond of individuality, Or *philo- 
genitive, or whatsoe'er ZIts passion be 1823 Byron yuan 
xri xxii, 1 my, methinks that * '“Philo-genitiveness ’ Might 
meet from men a little more forgiveness. 2852 Fraser's 
Mag. XLII, 482 No sentimental ^philo-Hindoo 1865 Pall 
MallG 22 June 9 What will the Italian Government say 
to such a“pIulokleptic proceeding on our part? x8<o Grote 
Greece 11. Ixi. (1862) V, 345 The active '^philo-Laconian 
party. 183a Frasers Mag. VI 733 Sawing through your 
organ of ^philolegislativeness. e 1670 Settle in Johnson 
L P , Dr^en (1781) II 36 Poor Robin, or any other of the 
“philomathematicks, would have given him satisfaction in 
the point 1700 Moxon Math Diet 67 The Philo Mathe- 
malick Reader.^ X734 Birkeley Analyst Query 55 Those 
“philomathematicai physicians, anatomists, and dealers in 
the animal economy. X833 Dn QuiKcry Rev. Greece Wks, 
1862 X. 120 note, The original (or ^Philomuse society)., 
adopted literature for its ostensible object x8xt Busby 
Diet. Mas (ed. 3), *Phtlomnsi€al. 1752 H, Walpole Lett 


to Speake True English. 1804 Coleridge Lett, io R. 
Sharp (1S93) 448 Philologists, '’’Philonoists, Ph>siophiUsts, 
keen hunters after knowledge and science. i6ju Grote 
Greece 11. Ixi. (X662] V. 343 The ^philo-Peloponnestan party 
X828 Southey Rpisila to A Cunningham 3^ Who m all 
forms Of pork, baked, roasted, toasted, boll^ or broil’d, 
Profess myself a genuine *Philopig. a 1876 M Collins Pen 
Sk. (1879) II 72 He likes to outdo nis ''^phtloplutonic 
brethren in his wife’s rank and silks, in tne splendour of bis 
house. X720 Swift Lett. Vng. Poet i Dec., Wks. 1841 II. 
300/2 A multitudeof poetasters, poetitoes, parcel-poets, poet- 
apes, and *philo-poets. 1875 R. F Burton GonilaL (1876) 
1,^205 Whatever absuidity in hair may be demanded by the 
trichotomists and *philopo£ons of modem Europe X79A 
T. Taylor Pausamas Hi. 242 She [Minerva] is call^ 
'•^Pbilopolemic, as uniformly ruling over the opposing 
natuies which the world contains. x8a7 Syd. Smith Wks, 
(1859) II X27/2 1 'he increasing arrogance of tbe American*;, 
and our own *philopolemical folly. 1893 Swinburne Stvd 
Prose ^ Peeiry (1^4) las To the mealy.mouthed modern 
*phi]opornist tbe homely and hardy method of the old poet 
..may seem rough and brutal X896 A. B Bruce 
positor Sept. 225 They called Hun a drunkard, a glutton 
and a *philo-publican 1884 World 30 Apt 6 A '’^phU- 
orcbidaceous peer x86a Ihis July 289 The smart game-Dags 
and neat bird-cages testify at least to the ^phllomitfaic taste 
of the natives in one direction or another. x888 J. H. 
Overton & Euz Wordsw Chr. Woidsworth 3871 he love 
which you, so noble, so ^pbilorthodox, so philhellenic, have 
displayed x886 Pall mall G* 14 Dec. 2/2 We see the real 
cause and realize some hidden dangers which, have nothing 
to do with ^Philo-Slavism or Slavo philism, iB6a Lowell 
Biglow P. Ser. il 80 The thing was done, the tails were 
cropped, And home each *phibtadpole hopped xt^z 
Abbott Philoniyihus ix. 235 Useless to the ♦philothauma- 
turgic soul *870 Swinburne Mss. 4" Stud. (1875) Ba Baude- 
laire always kept m mind that Chn!>tiiuiity..was not and 
could not be a creature of philanthropy or *phi1otbeism, 
but of church and creed, 2829 Iandqr Imag Cona Wks 
1853 I 506/1 Foleimcs can never be philosophers or '•‘philo- 
theists. 21x843 Southey Doctor ccxiii. (18483 577 The 
speculation, or conception (as the ^Pbilotheistic philosopher 
himself called it) of Giordano Bruno. z8oe-zo Coleridge 
Friend III. 176 , 1 distinguish, first, those whom you 
indeed may call ^Philotheonsts, or Philotechnists, or Practi- 
cians, and secondly those whom alone you may rightly 
denominate Philosophers, as knowing what the science of 
all these branches of science is. 1838 New Monthly Mag. 
IiIV. 132 Mr, Urqahart..is a ^philo-Turk Ecleetio 

Mag Oct 56s An onti-Russian and ♦philo-Turkish policy. 
1799 Bedoobs Contrib. Phys. 4^ Med. KnawL 223 Should it 
bediscovered that oxygen enteis into their composition the 
terms *pbiloxygenous and misoxygenous must be changed. 
sBxB Syd Smith in Lady Holland Mem. (18^5) II. x66 , 1 .* 
believe that I am to the full as much a ^Philoyankemst as 
you are. *897 xgrt Cent. Oct 628 The *Philc Zionists 
recognise the mission ; but they recognise the mwery as 
well x868 Daily News 15 Oct , The Society, .is animated 
by, as we cannot say philanthropic, let us say ^hilozoio 
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motives 1887 Huxley Ess , Pn>£T» Sc I laa Unle« the 
fanaticism of philozoic sentiment overpowers the voice of 
humanity 1831 Rxictutner arg/a That ^philoaoonist would 
certainly have introduced into his bill against ‘cruelty to 
animals' a special clause 3899 Pop iiCi Moitthfy May 
140 Inconsistent *philozoi5t& 

Pliilobililic (fibbiblik), a. [f Gi. 
jSt/SXos fond of books (f Philo- + 
book) + -ic ] Fond of books , devoted to litera- 
ture. Cil PkiUbihlon^ name of book by R. de Bury, 

1 344, and of a modem society. So PMlobi'bliau 
nr. ; PltiloM blast, a lover of books. (All more 
or less fu}7zce-wds ) 

1755 Connoisseur 86 p 2 My method has since been, 
to visit the Fhilobiblian libraries. 1824 J. Cole {title) Biblio* 
graphical .. Tour . to the Library of a Phiiobiblist. 1845 
liD Camfb&ll Chancellors (1857) I xui. aoo, I am rather 
SU1 prised that a ‘De Buiy ’ dub has not yet been established 
by Philobiblists 1864 Bohn Bibhogr Manitai (Lowndes) 
vI 82 Phtlohblcn Soaefy ComMsed of Persons inter- 
ested in the History, Collection, or Pecnhanties, of Books. 
Instituted in IiOndon, 1853. x68j Spedatoy 23 May 676 
It has been known in philobiblic circles, .for some years. 
IPhilobi'blical^ [f. as prec. + -al . in 
sense b, after biblical^ a. « prec. b. Devoted 
to the study of the Bible 
x88o Ettcycl Mxii XI, 475/1 [Hermann von der HardtJ 
had founded at Jjeipsic a ^ilobiblical society, with the 
object of determining the sacred text x8g$ Blackw Mag 
Mar. 253 The pbilobib lical ph> sician has always hjs favourite 
prescription 

Kmobotaaio to -dendrist : see Philo-. 
|[B3lilodeildroll(fih7de-ndrpn}. Ba Also-um. 
[mod L. (Schott 1S30), a. Gr. neuter 

of iptXbdeifdpos fond of trees (f. 0iXo- Philo- + 
SivSpop tree), m reference to its climbing upon 
trees] A genus of tropical American climbing I 
shrubs (N, O. Aratex), some species of which are 
cultivated as stove-plants. 

1877 ^ W Bitrbidge Propag CttU PI rgo Some hybrid 
Philodendrons and Anthuiiums x8^ Rodway Guiana 
Wilds 28 Everywhere were long cords dangling from the 
rosettes of phtlodendrums, which had to be waved aside. 
Fhilode'Spot. rare* [ad. Gr <pi\olkciror-oi 
adj , loving one’s master, f. ^1X0- Phtlo- + ieffvSrtjs 
master; in b. directly f. Philo- -i- Despot.] fa. 
(Seequot 1656.) Obs*rare'^'*. b. One who favours 
despots or de^otism (quot 1796). 

1656 Blount Glosscgr*^ Phtlodespoi , he that loveth his 
Master 1796 Coleridge in Mis Sandford T Poole 4 
Friends (1888) 1 . 140 As bad as the most rampant Philo- 
despcfc could wish in the moment of cursing 

Philodine (fi Mdsm) Zool. [f PmLo- + Gr. 
Sr^os whiiling, rotation,] A rotifer of the genus 
BHlodtna or family PhiUdimdB* So PhUodl nld; 
Phllodlmold a., resembling this family 
1883 H J Slack m Knofwited^ J5 June 358/2 The Philo 
dines, of which the common Rotifen i?, wilg'ons, is the 
most abundant. 1893 Fwik's Simd Diet , Phthdtntd 
Phtlodtnoid 

P]ulodox(fii^d^ks). rare [ad Gr 
adj (Plato), loving fame or glory, f. ^iXo- Philo- 
+ glory (also opinion, etc.).] Properly, One 
who loves fame or glory ; but taken (after orthodox) 
as = One who loves his own opinion ; an argument- 
ative or dogmatic person. So Fhllodo jclcal a* 
^^cniatgfte ij* xii (1632)303 No people are 
lesse Philosophers than Platoes Pmlodoxes, or lovers of 
rteir owne opinions. xBsa Davies & Vaughak tr Plato's 
Mpnblicy* (r866) 396 Philodoxical rather than philosophical, 
that IS to say, lovers of opinion rather than loveis of 
wisdom xfca NonconA av Mar 326/2 The lover of argil- 
the p/itlodox— to revive an old word— is less likely 
to listen to It 

Philo-dramatioto -Germanism : see Phho-. 
naiogeuesia, -genstio, etc. enon. ff. Phskh. 
Fliilogitapli (fi’WgTai). [f Gr. <^Ko- Philo- 
-h -ypaipoT writing, writer, delineator.] A device 
for facilitating the production of an outline drawing. 

^ By the use of an instrument called 

the Philograph , an absolutely correct representation can 
be obtained of any organic form x8ga G Hakc Meiu 
So years Ixviii aga Photographs m my early days were not 
in us^ so philographs must be produced m their stead 
J894 Tifnes X Mar. 6/s The philograph, in which an evact 
picture was sketched on glass or celluloid of the objects 
seen through it, was useful and accuiate, and excellent in 
its jMrsjjective 

tPhilogro’bolise, v Ohs rare* [ad. F. 
fhilogroholuer^ (See quot,) 
x6m tJBQUHART if iL X, All*to be dunced and philo- 
grobolised in their brainea 

. PWlOgynist (fiV-damist), [f. Gr. 
in pi, fond of women, <pi\oywta love 

of women, f, ^iXo- + ywij woman,] A lover or 
admirer of women. So Philogyn«olo C-?''sik), 
F^o-gyuous adjs , fond of women ; Fhllo gyny 
(also irreg, Philogyne ity), love of women 
11170 Fev 2 July 24/2 The philanthropic or *phil<J- i 
gynadc brain of one of the most benevolent of mortals. xSai 
jIV 4 Q 6th Ser, X, 277, I vrould object to much of phi- * 
Jantnrppy, but I must sav that such ^ohiJnonmpffw a a tiiic 


We will , draw a curtain over this scene, from that philogyny 
which is in us 189a Pall Mall G 25 Feb, 2/r False dema- 
goguy and sentimental philogyny. 
Philo-Hindoo,Plnlokleptic, etc. ; seePHiLo-. 
Philologaster (filpl^gec stoi). nonce-wd, [f, 
‘U* :^hilolog~us (see below) + -asteb ] A petty or 
would-be philologist So Philologft'stay, petty 
or blundering philology 

xBSoF.HALLittipfAC^w/ Sept 442 The doings of Ameiican 
philologasters are, in truth, a curious study 1893 — tn 
Nation (N Y ) 16 Feb , He is quite capable of such an 
enormity of philologastry 

Philologer (fiV lodsoi). [f. Philology + -er. 

cf. astrologer^ 

1 = Philologist i. Now rare or Qbs* 

1588 J Harvey Due* Probl 63 Antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discourseis 1659 Heylim 
Examen Hut 1 129 John Selden,of the Inner Temple, . . 
that renown’d Humanitian and Philologer, sometime a 
Commoner of this House. 1706 Phillips, Philologer, an 
Humanist, a Man of Letters 1847 J W Donaldson Vind 
Protest Pnne 96 All competently educated andimpaiLial 
philologers would derive^ from a careful examination of the 
whole Jewish and Christian Scriptures, the views which we 
have now set forth respecting the person of the Deity. 

2 . * Philologist 2. 

z66o 'Sm'BUL Lexicon Pref headuigj'To the tru Philologer, 
Touching the English (or Saxon) with the three Sororian 
Toungs, French, Italian, and Spanish 2735 J oiinson, Ph^ 
huger, one whose chief study is language \ a grammarian ; 
a cntick 1840 Arnold Let in Stanley Life (1858) II. 174 
Donaldson, the author of the new Cratylua and almost the 
only Englishman who promises, I think, to be a really good 
phitologei. X882 Freeman in Longm Mag, 1 . 83 Lbe word 
‘American ’j as applied to language, means, in the mouth of 
a comparative philologer, tre native languages of the 
American Continent. 

Philologian (fibldh'd^ian). [f. L. plnlologia 
Philology + -af.j Philologist 2 
iSsoPuscvAT/rf EnoAX X349phiIologinnswehaveperhaps 
not a few, and not unlearned 1844 J Catrks Let in Life 
viii (1895} 165 The brothers Gnmm, the philologians z8^ 
Farrar Favi Speech 11 (187^) 42 The researches of the 
philologian into dead and existing tongues. 

Pbilologic (filtflp dgik), a Tad. mod 'L*philo- 
logic-ttSi f. phtlologta ; see -10. Cf, "B, phthhgigue | 
(1668 m Hatz.-Darm.).] « next. 


of most modern philologic systems, etymologies. 1847 Dd 
Quincey Secret Sec, Suppi Note, Wks. VI 305 Deposi- 
taries of all the erudition— archaeologic, histone, and phi- 
lologic—by which a hidden clue could be sought. 

Philological (fil^lp'd^ikal), a, [f. as prec. + 
-AL ] Of, pertaining to, concerned with, or de- 
voted to the study of, philology (in the wider or, 
now usually, the restricted sense : see Philology), 

x6ax Bp, Mountacu Diatnhe 9 Yon aie much vpon the 
by, to bring in your Philologicall obseruatioas 1659 Bp. 
Walton Consid, Considered 230 Though the controversy 
[about the Hefaiew points] he m itself grammatical, or 
philolc«ical, yet it had us rise from a question theological 
X74X Watts fmprov. Mtnd r. xx § 26 Ibose studies which 
are wont to be called philological, such as history, language, 
grammai, rhetoric, poesy, and criticism 1797 Monthly 
Mag HI. 486 The Philological Society, at Bath, for edu- 


• ^ V T -w vuPiciUb IJIUUli 08 pm* 

^ ’^philogyneity as this 

cl«ely borders on the ridiculous. 18S5 Hdxlcv LaySerm 
(1870) 21 There^are ^philogynists as fanatical as anv ‘misn 


« ^ ..w pmiogynous. 10*3 1.0CKERAM, *Phyhgime, 

a doating on women 1754 Fielding Jonathan Wild i. x. 


^e Week On the number of Dramas ascribed to Sophocles. 
On the early Ionic Philosophers. si^tProc Plulol Soc I. 
7 The author conbidered the adoption of an improved 
astern of orthography by the Editors of the Philological 
Journal (Camb 1832) an example woithy of imitation on 
the part of the Philological Soaety. x8st D Wilson Prek, 
Ann, (f863) 11 , iv. 1. 185 Philological relations traceable 
between Cymn and Gael 

Hence FIiilolo*glCBlly ado,y in accordance with 
or in relation to philology, 
i6aa Peacham Compl Gent (1661) 263 See learned 
Mercuriabs in his books De Arte Cymnasitca* where this 
mattens fully handled, both Physically andPhilologically. 
x^ Mathias Purs Lit (1708) 332 I here is no passage., 
which will not at last admit of such an iUustiation or 
explanation, X mean philologically or critically, as may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men z8^ H. D. Traill 
in Mactn, Mag Oct. 442/1 , 1 have never yet met a man., 
who was philologically qualified for a seat on the bench. 

Philologist (fiV’lodgist). [f. Philology (For 
Gr. ^iAdXoy-os) + -IST.] A person versed m or 
devoted to philology, 

1 , One devoted to learning or literature; a lover 
of letters or scholarship; a learned or literary 
man; a scholar, e^, a classical scholar. Now 
less usual (cf. Philology i). 

\ SPi^KE m SAfiie's Sai ah 4 ffagar Pref. b]. For 
his Method, let no nice Philologist distaste it, as too Calvin- 
L T Browne Tracis, Plants Script § 25 

the^ Rods, and Staffs of the Princes were chosen for 
this decision Philologists will consider. 1799 Mna I West 
in. 38B Philologists dispute the revealed 
will of God X84X Spalding Italy ^ It Isl I, 125 This 
labour is least irksome to the professed philologist, who, in 
the purity of the style and the bold structure of the vetsifi- 
cmion, can forget the weary barrenness of the matter 

2. A person versed in the science of language ; 
a student of langnage ; a linguistic scholar. 

1716 M. Davies Athen Brti HI. Dtss, Drama xa He 
pass d for an Excelling Philologist, especially as to the 
breek Roota xnohAREm ^oum.Jh London I 160 Old 
Facciolati the philologist 1863 Tylor Early Hut Man* 


it IS We know so little about the origin of language, 
that even the greatest philologists aic foiced. to avoid the 
subject altogether 1865 May Muller Chips (1880) I i ai 
The Comparative Philologist ignores altogether the division 
of languages according to their locality 

Pllilol0giz6 (filp lodgaiz), V 9 are* [f, Gr 

^iXdAoy-os + -IZE.] tntr* To play the philologist ; 
to deal m philology (1. e. either literary scholar- 
ship, or linguistic science). Also ttans* to bring 
tufo some condition by philologi7ing 
z 654 EvrLVN Syloa ur vi, It is not heie that I design to 
enlarge, as those who have philologizM on this occasion de 
Sycophaiitu, and other curious Cnticismes x868 Coniemp 
Reo VIII r6s It cannot be criticired or philologized into 
nothingness, like wutten lecoid 1877 F Hall On -able and 
leltable^S, I have spoken of the unscientific philologi/ing 
which has recently hecoine so rife 

Pliilologue (fid^Vg). 9 me* Also 7 -log, 
-loge [a F. phtlologue (Rabelais i6tli c.), ad. L. 
philolog-tts man of letters, a. Gi . <piK6\oy-os ; see 
Philology ] « Philologist. Also atirib. or 
adj* (quot. i(>ii) =* Philological. 

1594 R. Asiuey (r. Lays le Roy nob, Philologves or 
sercheis of antiqiutie, and propnetieof tongues. i6xx Chap- 
man Paneg Versts to Coryais Crudities^ To the Philologe 
Readei. x64!6 Gii i rspiE Mali A ndis A iij, Great philologs 
will tell him that maledicc is taken in a good sense as well 
as m a bad 1653 Urquhart Rabehus Prol (RUdg,) 17 
Homer, .the paragon of all philologucs tSfix Caklylr 
Sterling J, iv. (1B72) 29 One cannot, conceive of Sleihng as 
a steady dictionaiy philologue. x86a R. G Latham Elem 
Comp Phxlol II 1 704 The effect of some philological force 
which It IS the business of pbilologues to elucidate, 

Pliilology (filylodsi). [In Chauoei, ad. L. 
phtlologia, in 17th c. prob. a F. phtlologie, ad. L, 
pliilologia^ a. Gr. (piXoXoyla, abstr sb Irom <fnk6- 
Koyos fond of speech, talkative j fond of discussion 
or argument; studious of woids , fond of learning 
and literature, literary, f. tpeko- Philo- + koyos 
word, speech, etc.] 

1 , Love of learning and literature ; the study of 
literature, m a wide sense, including grammar, 
literary criticism and interpretation, the relation of 
liteiatuie and written records to history, etc. ; 
literary or classical scholarship ; polite learning, 
Now rare in general sense. 

[c 1386 Chaucfr Merch T 490 Hoold thou thy pecs thou 
poete Maician That writest vs that like weddyng murie Of 
hue Philologie and hym Meicurie, (Maitianus Cnpclla, 
Sth cent, wrote ‘De nuptijs Philologiae et Merciirii ‘.)} 
x6i4 Selden Titles Hon, Dcd, A ij, '1 his of Mine dealing 
with Ventm chiefly, in matter of Storieand Philologie X637 
Hlylin Aniid, Lincoln, 11 108 Your Grammer learning 
being showne, we must next lake a turne in your Divine 
and Theologicall Philology az66x Fullfr Worthies i, 
(166a) 26 Philology pioperly is Terse and I^olite I caining, 
mehor hteraima * Hut we take it in the larger notion, as 
inclusive of all hur'-'n S dr' x6l^ Gah Lit 

Gentiles i 1, x 50 J ■ 1 c' 1*1 .» < its original, and 

pumilive impoit.. implies an universal lose, or respect to 
human Literature X776 G CAMPnri L Phths Rhet L i. v, 
X23 All the branches of philology, such as history, cl\il, 
ecclesiastic, andliteraiy grammar, languagesjui isprudencc, 
and criticism x8x8 Hai i am Mid A^cs ix 11, Philotogy, or 
the principles of good tisle, degenerated through the preva- 
lence of school-logic. 1892 Atheaieum 25 June 816/1 The 
fact that philology is not a mere matter of grammar, but Is 
111 the laigest sense a master science, wliose duty is in 
present to us the whole of ancient life, and to give arthicology 
Its just place by the side of literature. 

1 2 Rendering Gr. cjnkoXoyla love of talk, speech , 
or argument (as opposed to <ptXcffotpia lo\e of 
wisdom, philosophy) Obs* 

X623 Cockpram, Phylolme, loue of much bnliling. 1654 
WittiLOCK Zooionna 195 whereas hee[Seiiecal LoinpIaineiU 
Philosophy was turned into Philology; may not we too 
sadly complain, most of our Christianity is lusome lUs- 
coursive noise ? 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneea*s Mar, (1702) 
3^ By which Means Philosophy is now turn'd to Philology. 
3 . spec* (in mod. use) The study of the stnictme 
and development of language; the science of lan- 
guage ; linguistics. (Really one branch of sense 1.) 
Comparative Philology see Oomparativb t 1 >, 

17x6 M Davifs Athen, Bnt III, loa Hardum has llicre 
several erudite Remarks upon Philology . ts|R.ciaUy upon 


the Pronunciation and Dialects of the (ircek T'onuu^ 1748 
Hartley Dtow Man i, in. 353 Philology, or the Know- 
ledge of Words, and their Significations. X838 Winning 
ititle) Manual of Comparative Philology. 1843 H* H 
Wilson in Prae Pkilol Sac I aa The publication of the 
grammar of the late Sir Charles Wilkins constitutes an 
important era m the annals of Sanskrit philology. 1^ 
Blackic Stud Lang* 7 Philology unfolds the genesis of 
those laws of speech, which Grammar contemplates as a 
finished result. 

PhilomatlL (frldinoej)'). Now rare* [ad. Gr. 
fond of learning, f, ^lAo- + 
root of pav 9 dv-€iv to lenm . cf. Mathkhawc,] 
A lover of learning ; a student, esp. of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and the like; formerly popu- 
larly applied to an astrologer or prognosticator. 

W* Cartwright tones Convert iv. I hate a 
wholar . I’m onlya Philomath, sweet Lady. x^Concreve 
LowJbrL* u. An Emertainment for all the PhUomaths, 


L Abb6 SaJlier, to reemnmend to you some meagre phib^ 
math to teach you a little geometry aod astronomy. 1735 
CoteHouuttr Na 99 ? r Cc^t^ Epbmaeridet &c. drawn 
up by Partridge .. and the rest of u» sai^Meioai body of 
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Philomaths and Astrologers 1873 Doban Lady of Iasi Cent. 
vii. 192 Ihe aged philomath might have been the oiigmal 
of the legendary mathematiaaii 
So Pblloma'thlc [« b philoinath%qne\^ PMlo- 
Mia'thioal adjs , devoted to leaining, of, pertain- 
ing to, or consisting of ‘philomaths' (m quot 
1828, ‘mathematical’), also, astrological, FhUo- 
matliy (filf?’majn) [Gr ^CKoyJt$Ha^ love 

of 01 devotion to leaining (All now rare,') 

1707 Monthly Mag III 462 Girod Chantrans read lately 
to the ^Philomathic Society of Pans, an observation which 
he had made on the confetva huUosa 1839 Lady LvrroN 
dteveiey (ed 2) I x 221 His work was meant to be 
statistical, philological, .philomathic, and poliucai X709 
Stlelc Tailor ii P5 Partridge .is dead and gone, who 
.*Philomathicalas he was, could not lead Ins own Destiny 
1828 T C. Cbokeu Fairy Leg S. Ireland II 86 Too much 
whiskey might occasionally prevent his walking the 
chalked line witn perfect philomathical accuracy, *623 
CoatCRAM, ^Phylomailue^ the loue of leaiumg 1901 Daily 
C/tron, 17 Sept 5/d With a pure view to philonialhy, 
1 should mach like some veracious ‘aveiage * husband to 
infoim 3'our readers what he does to alleviate the insuifei- 
able monotony, of the ‘average ' domesticated wife. 

Philomel (h li^mel), Philomela (hlomf la) 
poet. Forms , 5-6 phylomene, 6 Philumeae ; 6 
Kulomele, 7- Philomel ; 6- Philomela, [a F. 
philoniklCy ad L phtloinela, a Gr <f>i\oii'Ijka the 
nightingale, supposed to be f. (pi\o- Philo- + ^ikos 
song, with vowel lengthened; but cf. <{Hk6fii]ko7 
fond of apples. The early form in -mone appears 
to have been dne to some error.] A poetic name 
for the nightingale. (In later use always as proper 
name, with capital P, usually with reference to the 
ancient myth of Philomela metamoiphosed into a 
nightingale Hence properly feminine, and involv- 
ing the error of attributing song to the hen bird.) 

C<^* 3®5 CnAUCCR L G JV 2274 That Philomene his wyfes 
susler myghtc On Proigne hys wyfe but ones haue a syght, 
1390 Gowbr Coff II The ferst into a nyhtingale Was 
schape, and that was Philomene.) 14*3 Jas I Ktngis Q 
cx, Vnlike the cukkow to the phylomene 1576 Gascoignb 
Philomene 129 To vnderstande the notes of Phylomene (For 
so she hight, whom thou calst Nightingale) 31579 Spensi n 
Sheph Cal Nov.»i4i And Philomele her song with teares 
doth sieepe. xaai — Daphn 47S But I will wake and 
sorrow all the night With Philumene, my fortune to deplore, 
*599 Pa^s Pilgr xv, Wlnle Philomela sits and sings 
1634 Milton II Pens 56 rtx639 Wotton Descr Spring 
13 The Giovesnlicadydid rejoyce In Philomels triumphing 
voyce c 1790 Cowplr Ccdharuta vi, By Philomel’s annual 
note To measure the life that she leads 1798 Coleridge 
NigUwgale 39 O'er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains, 
1 -lence t F!liilome*llaxi a. poet, 0 ^^., pertaining 
to the nightingale. 

x6ax Quarles Argalus ^ P, (1708) lox The winged 
chonsterb of night .. sweetly warbling out Their philo 
mehan air. 

Philomot, obs. erroneous form of Filemot, 
PMIomuse, Philomyetlo, etc. : see Philo-. 
Fhilouian man), a, [ad. L. PhUffnt&n- 
f, PhtlOy -ofi-emi ad. Gr a man's name ; 

see -AK ] Of or pertaining to the Jewish philo- 
sopher Philo, who flouushed at Alexandria about 
tlie beginning of the Christian eia, So PMlonlo 
(fsilp nik) a , in same sense ; Phlloulfim (forbn- 
iz'm),^ the system of Philo , PhPXonlst, a follower 
of Philo ; Phi ionise v, tntr , to imitale Philo. 

*874 Sn^mat Rehg II. in, 1. 388 The *Philonian Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 1893 E, P Barrow Regm Mvang 51 
Hebraic, Philonian or Gnostic teaching 1854 Emerson 
Leii, 4* Soc Awis, Qteoi, ^ Ong Wks, (Bohn) III. 314 
Reverence claimed for it [the Bible] by the prestige of 
*philonic inspiration X900 R T, Drummond AjposU 
Teeulufig VI. 224 The Philomc resolution of Old Testament 
personages, events and iites into philosophic abstractions 
1883 Aihenmutn 23 June 793/3 The Egyptian city wbeie 
Platonism and *PhiIonism had imbued Chiistianity with a 
peculiar chaiactei, 1833 J. II Newman iv.(i876) 

101 The discriminative view of heathen philosophy wlucli 
the ^^Philonists had opened x6zo Hlai ey Si. A itg Citie of 
God XVII XX, Vives* uotOy It wai* a proverbe, Philo cither 
Platonwed or Plato ^Philonwed. x8xa J. Adams l^ks. (1856) 

X 18 The opinions.. appear to me to lesemble ihe plato- 
niring Philon, or the philoni/ing Plato, moie than the 
genuine system of Judaism. 1882-3 ^chaff's Encycl Rthg. 
Knowl, III. 1832 Eitlier Philo platoniaes, or Plato philo- 
nizes, says Suidas 

t Fhilo*pater. O^s. rare. [ad. Gr. 
irdrwp loving one's father, or cpikoirarpis loving 
one's fatlieiland.] A lover of one's father, or 
(Irans/,) of one's country. 

X64Z R. Hmuris A^nePsFunerall ax Wise, Learned, Pious, 
Philosophei, Fhilopater, and the like. X643 Prynnis lior* 
PtmerParl Ded Aij, Eternally Renowned Senators, and 
most coidiall Philo-paters to Youi bleeding, dying dearest 
Country, tbtd 1. Pref. (ed, 2) A 1; b, The cordmebt En- 
devonrs, of a reall unmercenary Fhilo pater. 

Philoplutary to -pornist; see Philo-. 
PJhiloprogene'ity. rare^^, [meg. f. Pbilo- 
+ L. p}OgemSs Phogeny, with ending of honiO’ 
gemiiy ] Love of progeny or offspring . cf, next. 
xB68.SciW<f X4Sept. X24/X Sexual diHerentiation, including 
philoprogeneity, liybridity, etc 

PlliloprOgeiLitiveCh ]4>iprt7d5€*nitiv),tz. [meg, 
f. Philo- + L. progenit-^ ppl, stem of progigit^e to 
beget + -IVE,] 

1 . Inclined to production of offspring; piohfic. 


1865 tt Strauss' Nm Life Jesits II. ij Ivu 41 To assimi- 
late^ tke philoprogenitive Gods of the heathen. *884 


_ — Portugal 

2 PhrmoL Loving one's offspring ; of or per- 
taining to love of offspiing. 


uy cue aesire 10 xiii, ana even to devour, their young ones 
1894 D. C. Murray Making qf Novelist 183 The pellet, hit 
him on the philoprogenitive bump, and he swore audibly 

Flii*loproge*iiitiveitess. Phrenol [f as 
piec, + -iTBSS see quoL. iSi 5 ] Love of offspring j 
the instinct or faculty of love for one's childien, 
or for childien (and ammals) in general. Its 
organ is located by phrenologists just above the 
middle of the cerebellum. 

x8xs J G SpURznciM Phystogn Sysi. Pief 10, I am 
aware that the name ought to indicate love of producing 
offbpnng As however progeny means offspiing; philo- 
piogeny, love of offspring, and Philoprogemtiveness, the 
faculty of producing love of offspring, I have adopted that 
term 1826 Kdiiu Rev XLIV 269 Why therefore should 
we not have a separate principle of Philopiogeuitiveness ? 
x8^ Olmsieo Sleeve States 425 The nurse was a kind- 
looking old negro woman, with, no doubt, philoprogeniffve- 
ness well developed 

Phlloro]udaceoiiB,-oraaithic,elc. : see Philo-. 
Pllilosoplly -Oplie (fi -zp’f) Ohs or only 
as Fr. Forms: iphilosoph; 4 ^osofe, -zofe, 
-soplie ; 8-^ plulosopli(0. [In OE. ad. L, pUlo- 
soph-usy a. Gr (jnkSaoip^os lover of wisdom, philo- 
sopher, f. loving + cro<f> 6 s wise, a sage j in 
ME. a. O'P.filosofey philosophe ad L.] — Philo- 
sopHEB I ; now often * Peilosophist 2. 

tf 893 K ^LFRCD Oros III vii § 2 pjem stro[n]gan cyninge 
& pfiBin selmredestan philosophe, 1340 Ayenh 77 Alle the 
wyse clerkes, and jie gieate filosofes. /kid, 126 Filozofes. 

put in their claims 1827 Prafd Poems (1865) II 214, I 
danced with a female philosophe, Who was not quite a boie, 
x868 W. WiiiTMAN Poems 87 See superior judges, philo- 
sophs, Piesidenis, emerge, dressed in woikmg dresses 
Hence PRiloso phedom, the domain or realm 
of philosophs. 

1833 Carlylb Misc , Dide^ ot (1857) III 216 They enter- 
tain their special ambassadoi in Philosopliedom.theiilion’b- 
provider to fmnish spiritual Philosophe-provender. 
tFllilO'Sophable^ a. Ok, rare. [a. OF. 
philosophable^ acl. med.L. type HhilosophdbUiSy f. 
philosophdrt . see Philosophate.] Able to philo- 
sophize. 

C1400 tr, Secreia Seoef,^ Gov Lordsh. 96 panne comes to 
him a stiengh shewable, or Philosophawe {m Fr Uansl, 
force demostiable ou philosophable], hat byholdys shappys 
vndiTStandable, 


Philosophaster (Blpsofss'stoj). [a.L.p/ii/a- 
soplmtefy in It. Jtlo-y pkilosof astro y f. L phtlo'^ 
sop/i-tis\ see -aster.] A shallow or pseudo-philo- 
sopher ; a smatterei or pretender in philosophy. 
*0** Florio, Phxlosddsiroy a smatteret in Philosophy, a 
foohsli, pedanticall Philosophabter. i 5 So H. Mona Ohserv 
inEntJms. Tn., etc, (1656)72 Supcrficiall Philosophasters. 
*737 Bracken Famety impr. (1757) II, 95 A Philo- 
sophaster, or Quack-Doctor. 1804 Huxley Evolution 
Ethics ai The philosophy of philosophasters and , the 
moralizing of sentimentaUsts. 

Hence PhUosopha stering ppl, a,, actmg the 
philosopher, philosophizing pretentiously j Plillo- 
sopha’stxy, shallow or pseudo-philosophy. 

*897 Q, Rev, Oct 3SS His philosophastering or xnaitial 
grains are at best ueutial, 1904 Saintsbury in Dasly 
Chrom aa Sept 3/3 You cannot bridge the gulf that a God 
^ set by any philosophastering theory. X850 Fraser s Mag, 
XLI. 104 A little of the old leaven, pedantry and philoso- 
phastry. xtepM M Snell July 41 victories 
over the philo^ophastWy of the Encyclopaedia. 

tPllilo'SODlLate, v, Ohs. Also 7 -phat. 
[f. L. philosophate, ppl stem of philosophdrt Vo do 
the philosopher, philosophize, f. philosophevs : see 
Philosoph. Peih. immed. f. F, philosopher in 
Montaigne : see -ate 3 6] 

1 . intr. To reason as a philosopher; to philo- 
sophize 

*603 Florio Montaigne ii. lii (1632) 193 If as some sa^ to 
phi)o 50 plKife be lo doubt. 1649 H. Lawrence Some Con” 
stdcraiwns 15 These, .peihaps could Philosophate as myste- 
riously as their neighbours. 1765 Sterne Tr Shandy VII, 
xxxvtti^ So I sat me down upon a bench by the door, philo- 
bophating upon my condition. 

2 . trans. To philosophize upon (a Ihmg') 

1649 H. Lawrence iS'2;/i«C<77irr2S;r<z^i2/if34Thebe Sectaries 
..even so Philosophating the Govpel, as they made it [etc ). 
Hence f Philo sophating vhl sb. and ppl a. 
Also t PhUoBo^haiiilon, philosophizing. 

1644 G, Plattes in (1655) 204 There need 

no other or further philosophation concerning the same. 
1649 H Lawrence Some Considerations 3 A carnall and 
vaine Philosophating about spirituail things x68x Glan- 
viLL Sadductsmns i. (1726) 78 Our Philosophations touching 
an Incorporeal Being i^va Spirit Pub Jmls.’^l 244 
Jobbing may be associated with [the ideas] of fame ana 
honour m our philosophating age 1 


Philosophdiine (fi^'s^imi) [ad. Ule L. 
phUosopJiSma (Boethius), a. Gr. ([nkoabipi^na a de- 
monstrative syllogism, philosophical doctrine or 
principle, £ ijfwAotroifcrv to love or puisue know- 


ledge, philosophize, f (fnkoaoip-os • see Philosoph ] 
A philosophic conclusion or demonstration; a 
philosophical statement, theorem, or axiom. 

1678 Gale Cri Gentiles III, 51 An evasion, which not 
only Reason and Sciipture but even Pagan Philosopbcmes 
contradict 1741 Watis Tmprov Mind 1 ix. § 2 Perhaps 
you may derive some useful philoaopjiemes or theorems, 
for J our own entei tainment 1804 W Taylor in Cnt Rev, 
Ser. HI, HI 54© Only sagas and philosophemas, which , , 
contain no pure history x8x8 J Brown Psyche 115 Without 
our running to extremes, Or deeming (lights phtlosophemcs 
i86a F Hall fftndu Philos SysU (1897) 152 This passage 
bears upon more than one Hindu philosopheme 

Philosopher (filp Foims . a. 4plLilo- 

sofre, -zo&e, fllosofre, -sophre, (phJHsoplir©), 

4- 5 philosophre, (5 phili-, philesofre, 6 phylo- 
soplrre) j8. 4 jBLlosoplier, philosipher, phylo- 
zophor, 4- philoBopher, (4 fylesofer, 5 philo- 
Bo£feT,-&ofer, -sofyi, -sophir, -sophyr, -saphir, 
phylosofer, -sophyr; phih-, flU-, fyjysofer; 
philsophir, fylzofyr, 5-6 philosophier, 5-7 
phylosopher, 6 -phar, philosephur), 7, 4 
phyloey-, philysophere, 5 philo8ophere,phil0- 
Bofere, fillosophere, filis(o)ph6re. 8. 5 fllo-, 

5- 6 phylosophoiir. [In X4th c. phtlosophreyfilo-^ 
•sqfre, an Anglo-Fr. or OF. var of philosophe 
Philosoph (cf. legtste, legtstrei etc.), the ending 
being subseq. identified in Eng. with that of agent- 
nouns in -er; sometimes with those in -our, 
-OB ^ The oiiginal stress was phtloso fre, which 
pievailed to the close of the ME, period, in which 
however there are also instances of the later 
stressing, phtlosophoirr is certain in Dunbar 
c 1500, and phtlo sopher appears to have prevailed 
from the i6th c.] 

1 . A lover of wisdom , one who devotes himself 
to the search of fundamental truth ; one versed in 
philosophy or engaged in its study; formerly in 
a wide sense, induing men learned in physical 
science (physicists, scientists, naturalists), as well 
as^ those versed in the metaphysical and moral 
sciences, but now chiefly confined to the latter. Also 
with defining word, as moral philosopher, political 
philosopher, natural philosopher ( « physicist). 
c 1M5 Chron Eng. 5 This philosofies us doth towyte, Ase 
we findeth yvfryte, X340 Hampole Pr Conse* igoi Bot Jw 
payn of dede }iat al sal fele A philosopher J>us disciived 
wele Ibid. 7567 Als a gret phifosiphir hat hyght Rabby 
Moyses telles ryght, X340-70 Atex, ijt Dind 1070 In fablus 
of philozofrus olde. ff X37S Sc. Leg, Saints v. {fohannes) 
80 A phylosyphere of gret xenowne pat cratone hecht, 1382 
WYcup A eis xvii t8 Forsothe summe Epicureis, and Stoycis, 
and philosofris [2388 filosofns] disputiden . . with bun. 1303 
I Langl. P pi C xxin 38 Filosofres for«soken weltlie, for 
jjei wolde be neody. tfX4oo Desir Trey 1484 Of his sonnes 
.the fourth was a philosoffer, a fyne man of lore. ^ x4ao 
Lydg Assembly of Gods 27a And that I recorde of all phi- 
lohophres That lytyll store of coyne kepe in her coires. 

IX 24^ Sir Degrev, 1450 There was puxtred in ston The 
fylesofeiuseverychon. ci^GesiaRom xl.i5g(HarI MS.) 
Amonge the wtche was ^master Virgile, [>9 jphilesofere. 
c X44y pFCocic Kept i, uL 14 Hethen pailsophiris bi her 
studie m natural witt founden,.a]Ie hem to be doon. X 4 .. 
Nom, m Wr -Wulcker 680/32 Hic philoscfus, a fylysofer 
2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 The saynge^s or dictis 
of the Philosophers. 1483 Catlu A ngl. 130/2 A Filosophur, 
phtlosofhus. Z500-20 Dunbar Poems^ Ixui s Dmuouns, 
rethons, and philosophouris, Astrologis. aitistis, and oia 
touns 1538 Starkry England i. L 4 The old and antique 
phylosopharys applyd themselfys to the secrete studys and 
serchyjig of natura 2540-x Elyot Image Goo. (rs4p) 136 
Numa Pompilius. ,beyng an excellent philosophier,,. was 
choLen to be kyng. *596 SiiAics. Mach, K i, 11 53 , 1 feare 
hee will proue the weeping Phylosopher [Heraclitus] when he 
groweb old X664 Power Exp Phtlos Pref 18 Without some 
such Mechanical Assistance, our best Philosophers will but 
prove empty Conjectuiahsts I7a8 Pemberton Nemimds 
Phtlos 2 , 1 drew up the following papers, to give a general 
notion of our great philosopher's [Newton's] notions. 1734 
Pope Ess Man iv 390 Thou wert nw Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend 1776 Adam Smith }V N, i i. (1869) I 11 Phi- 
losopheis or men of speculation, whose trade is not to do 
any thing, but to observe everything 2809 Coleridge Friend 
(1866) 290 Pythagoias is said to have first named himself 
philosopher or lover of wisdom. 2827 WHATBLvZiyycr tv Iil 
§ 2 The Philosopher’s [business a] to combine and select 
known facts or principles, suitably for gaining from them 
conclusions wbicn though implied fti the Premises, were 
Ijefore unperceived. Geo. Eliot Middlem, Ixvii, A 
philosopher fallen to betting is hardly distinguishable from 
a Philistine under the same circumstances 

fb. The Philosopher, spec, applied to Aristotle, 
[2340 Ayenb. xao Huerof >e filosofe zayji |5et yef^ is 
yeuynge wy^ute ayen->efj»e.] ^2385 Chaucer L,G W. 
Prol 381 This IS the sentens of the philjisophie, A kyng to 
kepe liise lygis in iusti&e^ 0x449 Pkcock iii, v,For 
the philsophir feelid bettir than so, seiyng that richessis 
ben instrumentis of vertu. xSjm Wilkins Nat ReUg 42 It 
IS laid down by the philosopher as the proper way oT reason- 
lug from authonty, that what seems true to some wise men, 
may upon that account be esteemed somewhat probable. 
[0x850 Rossetti Dante d- Che 1, (1874) 108 This the Phi- 
loso^er says in the Second of the Metaphysics.] 
f 2 . An adept in occult science, as an alchemist, 
magician, diviner of dieams, weather-prophet, etc. 

In ME often not separable from sense x, the notions being 
popularly identified 

1377 Langi P. pi, B XV, 351 With clcikes also Han no 
beiieue to )>e lifte, ne to ^ lore of pbilosofres 02386 
CuAUGSR Pi^l. 299 But al be that he was a Philosophre, 
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Malorv ArAur v iv. 165 The kynge , was sore abasshed 
of this dreme And sente anone for a wyse philobophw com- 
maundynge to telle hym the sygnyfycacion of his dreme. 
[x^ Lecky EuroA Mar. I ii. 327 Many great families [in 
Borne] kept a philosopher ] 

3 . One who regulates his life by the light of 
philosophy and reason, one who speaks or behaves 
philosophically 

1599 Shaks. MucA Ado v. i 35 For there was neuer yet 
Philosopher That could endure the tooth^ke patiently. 
1700 Farquhar Consiani Couple 11 in, I’ll beat him wiui 
the temper of a philosopher 1855 Tennvson Maud 1 iv. uc, 
Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways 
1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fideni ix. 165 Most men are not philo- 
sophers Mad He was too great a philosopher to he 
disturbed by this incident, unexpected though it was. 
t 4 . Phrases Egg (or eye) of philosophers^ 
Philosophers* stone, see also philosophers^ egg 
in 5 b. Oil if philosophers » hrick oil (Brick sb?- 3). 
ex\oo tr Secreia Secret^ Gov Lordsk 87 Of Itc stoon, be 


anoynt the stomake with the oyle of Philosophers, named 
in latln Oltunt pktlosopJtomtjn 1651 French Dtsitll 111 8z 
Oil made out of Tile-stones called the Ode of Philosophers 
1706 Phillips, Oil of Philosophers^ a Chymical Preparation 
of pieces of Brick heated red hot, soak d in Od of Olives, 
and afterwards distill'd in a Retort. 

5 . attrih and Comb,^ chiefly appositive, as phUo- 
sopher-eourtier, ^htng, poefj -pohUcian\ also phtlo- 
sopher~like adj. and adv, 

1471 Ripley Comp AlcJi in vi in Ashm. Theai Chem, 


VI 508 The Gentleman Atheiht or Philosopher Inndel xSS^ 
Fateb Marttis 111. xv, Under the full sanction of the philo- 
sophex-pontifT. 

b Combinations fpbilo- 
sophers* egg, a medicine used to cure the plague, 
compounded of yolk of egg and saffron • f philo- 
Bopbers’ game (L. Indus phtlosophorumf Arithmo- 
maehia^ Mythmomachta)^ an intncate game^ played 
with men of three different forms, round, tnan- 
gular, and square, each marked with a number, 
on a board leseiubling two chess-boards united; 
called also philosophers* table; t philosophers* 
tower, a chemical furnace in tb^e form of a 
tower ; t pbilosoplieps* tree «= Tree of Diana \ 
see Diana 2, Abrob 2 ; philosophers^ vinegar 
(Lu acetiint philosophonwt)^ the supposed universal 
solvent, tphUoBophers* wheel {Wheel of Phi- 
losophy ^ of Elements^ etc.) : see Wheel; f philo- 
sophers' wool (L lana, phtlosophica), oxide of 
zinc, deposited as a fine flocculent powder, during 
the combustion of the metal; f Philosopher? 
work =» PHILOaOTHBRS’ STONE. 

cipjtioMS Slooftess^tM 151 b[x34b], A proved medicine 
^ainste the pestilence called A ^philosophres Egge Take 
Firate an egge and hreake a hole in one ende. and do out the 
white lake hole safron and fille the shelle therewith by the 
yoleke [etc ], [Cf. xes3 Cress of Kent Choice Mmmal 
(ed 2) 139 ] [CX407 Lydgate Reson ^ Sms 24x4 The play 
he kan of Ryghtmathye {margin Rihtmachta est ludus pnilo. 
sophorum et consistit in ar^metrica et proporcionihiis iiu> 
merorum) ] 1563 Fulke {iule) The Most Ancient and 

learned Playe called the ^Philosophers Game invented for 
the honest recreation of Students x6ax Burton Altai, 
Mtd 11 1. IV. (1676) 172/2 The ordinary lecareations which 
we have m Winter are Cards, Tables and Dic^ Shovel- 
boord. Chess play, the Philosophers game. X787 Twiss 
Chess S5 The board of this Philosopher’s game, is eight 
squares in breadth, and sixteen m height. There are 
twenty-four men on a side, represented as flat pieces of wood, 
cut 111 the form of circles, triangles, and squaies The king 
IS a sqoaie on which is a triangle and a circle R Scot 
JDisexm Wtichcr xi x (x8B6) 130 A childish and ridiculous 
toie, and like unto childrens plaie at Pttwus sectmdusj or 
the game called The *philos(rahera table. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. xx (Roxb ) 228 The *Philosopheis Tower. . a 
kind of Power furnace, wherewith a man may distill both 
water and oyle with one only fire 171)4 J. Harris Lex 
Teckn* I, ^Philosophers TVse, see Diatut's Tree 1727-41 
Chambers CyeLi Philosophers '1 ree, a chyimcal preparation, 
called also arbor diaiise^ diantCs tree, c xMs f Wylde in 
Cve Sc X ^igi/a A flocky-white powder, which has been 
called ‘^philosophers’ wool’ xdxoB Jonson u iii, 
Svb . Ha’ you set the oile of Luna in kemia ? Pac. Yes, 
sm Sob, And the *pluIosopherb vinegar? Pac I Ibid, i i, 
Paines Would twise haue won me the ‘•philosophers worke. 
Hence ^nanee-wds,) PhUo’sophercraffe (-knift), 
after priestcraft ; Philo’aopherling, a young or 
embryo philosopher, a smatterei in philosophy 

, x86^ Dc Morgan Pudgei qp Paradoxes (X872) ^8 Theie 
IS philosophercraft as well as priestcraft, both from one 
Bou^rccj both of one spirit, 1833 Lytton Eng Engl iv 
3^ He IS Snap, the academical philosopherlmg Nine 

times out of ten our philosopherlmg is the son of a merchant. 

Pllil0S0plieress(fiV’sdf9res),-phpess(-fres). 

[ 7 , prec. + -ESS 1 ,] A female philosopher ; also, 
the wife of a philosopher ; « Phiiosophkss. 

1831 Chapman Cauar * Pompey v i, She’sa Philosophresse, 
Augure, and can tuine 111 to good as well as you 1707 D 
Simpson Plea Rehg (ife8) 27 The philosopher dies, and 
the philosopheress his wife to the protection of a friend 
i 85 x Robertson m Lt/e^Lett, (1882) 1 1 31 Thou meditatest, 
mighty philosopheiess ! on nitrogen and caibon 


Philosopliersllip (fiWfajfip) [f as prec. 

-f- -SHIP.] The office or function of a philosopher; 
also, the personality of a philosopher. 


his manhood and the duties of hts atizenship to be vastly 
superior to those of his philosophership 

Fhilosopliers* stone* [tr. med.L. lapts pht- 
losophorumj the stone of the philosophers (see 
Philosopher a), also lapts phibsophicusy •‘icalis\ 
in F pterrephilosophalei Ger. der Stein der Weisen, 
See Note below ] 

1 . A reputed solid substance or preparation 
supposed by the alchemists to possess the property 
of changing other metals into gold or silver, the 
discovery of which was the supreme object of 
alchemy. Being identihed with the Elixib, it had 
also, according to some, the power of prolonging 
life indefinitely, and of curing all wounds and 
diseases. 

e X386 Chaucer Can Yeom Prol 4* T 309 The Philo- 
sopbres stoon, Elixer dept, we sechen faste echoon 1390 
Nashe PetsquiVs Apol Wks (Grosart) I, aig The Philoso- 
pher stone to tame mettles into gold is yet to seeke, xdzx 
B iBLE TransL Pref 3 Men talke of the Philosophers stone, 
that It tumetJi copper into gold. 1670 Pettus Fodmse Reg 
44 Henry V I did then grant 4 successive Patents and Com- 
n^stons to several Knights and Mass-priests to And out 
the Philosophers stone 1706 Phillips, Transmutation of 
Metals* among Alchymists, is what they call the Grand 
Operation or Secret of findmg the Philosopners Stone, which 
they give out to he so curious an Universal Seed of all 
Metals, That if any ^fetal be melted in a Crucible, and then 
a little of this Stone or Powder of Projection^ be put into 
the melted Metal, ‘twill immediately change it into Gold or 
Silver 1768-74 Tucker Li, Nat, (1834) II 79 How many 
profitable discoveries in chymistry have taken birth from 
that whimsical notion of finding the philosopher's stone’ 
1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. iii 145 He was in seaich of the 
philosopher's stone, 
b ti^nsf and Jig. 

s 6 xo B JoNSON Alch i i, 1 will haue A booke, but barely 
reckoning thy impostures Shall proue a true philosophers 
stone, to pnnteis. X643 Sir T Browne Reltg Med, 1 § 46, 

I am half of opinion that Antichiist is the Philosopher's 
Stone m Divinity 1856 R A Vaughan Mystic? {x^o) 11 
94 [Behmen] declared that the true Philosopher’s Stone 
was ‘the new life m Christ Jesus'. 

2 . An artificial gem so called. 

1879 CasselPs Techu, Educ, IV 3x0/1 France 1$ clever at 
producing shams, and a perfect thing called the pkiloso- 
pher's-stone which has a very beautiful and gem-like 
appearance, is imported from there. 

[N ote, L^is philosophomm occurs in works attributed to 
Raymund Lully (1234-1313), and in those of Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova (1240-1314) Probably it was used earlier, it 
appears in various mediceval works of uncertain age or 
doubtful authenticity, e g mthcClaznsMt^onsSapteniae 
attiibuted to Artefiw or Artesius, whose date has been put 
by some e 1130 In some of these also we find lapis p/ulo- 
sqphicust IphilosoPhicalis. But the eai her works (e g the 
mediasval Latin 2 )e Inoestigalione PeHecti Magisterii)^ 
passing as translated from Geber (Abu Musa Ja’far al-Sufi), 
usually refer to it simply as Lapis * the Stone or nosier 
lapts ‘our stone ’ Albertus Magnus (1203-82), wKo doubted 
the transmutation of metals, refeis to it as lapis quern 
philosophi landantubeqne, * the stone which the philosophers 
everywhere laud ', and Itepts quern konoreaii philosophi. It 
IS thus possible that pht&sopharufu originated later, as an 
identifying adjunct to iaprs^ as if ‘ the Stone, of which all 
the philosophers speak', ‘the Stone of the philosophers', 
and that the descriptive phrase ttewat length into a specific 
name or title It will be seen that the correct form is not 
P/tilosopher^s, but Philosopher^ stone,} 

Philosophess (filp’s^es). [a. Y.phtlosoplmse 
(0:1518 m Godef.), f. phtlosophex seePHiLosopH 
and -ESS 1 = Philosopheress. 

x66B St Serfe Tarugds Wiles 23 , 1 hope none .will be 
offended that my neighbour here Clubs hxs cloven Philoso- 
phess. x8ax W Taylor in Monthly Rev XCIV 497 
Remember me to my philosophess xl^5 M CoLLiNsAfitf- 
nightioMidn II u 222 There were peets and peeresses, ' 
there were philosopheis and philosophesses. 1 

tPhilosophiant. Obs, [a. OF phtlosophtant^ 
pr. pple. of philosophter to practise philosophy ; , 
hut perh, altered from OF. phtlosophien (L, type | 
'^phtlosophtm-tLs) aphilosopher.] « Philosopher i . 1 
(;x4oo tr. Secreia Seciet ^ Gov, Lordsh 88 Cure ffader 1 
Hermogenes, bat ys full fayr in Philosophic and wel faire 1 
Fbilosophiant I 

FMlosopMc (filosp’fik), a, (sb.) [ad. post- . 
cl L philosophic-us^ a. Gr, *<fn\oa'o^w~65 (implied 
in adv), f.<3&ao<ro</>/a Philosophy* see * 

-10, Cf. y phtlosophique {o 1500 in Hatz -Darm ).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to philosophers or philosophy : 

- Philosophical i 

1644 Milton Areop 24 , 1 have sat among their lerned men, 
and bin counted happy to be born in such a place of Phi- 
losophic freedom as they suppos’d England was X704 
Hearne Duct, Hist (1714) 1 . 41S They ivent to Megara, 
where Euclid who had been a Disciple of Socrates, had 
erected a Philosophick School a 2734 North Life Ld. 
Gmldjbrd (1742) 284 This resignation to philosophic studies 
spoiled the lawyw 1736 Butler Anal Diss i 303 In the I 
proper philosophick Sense of the Word same, x 8 ea Mar. 
Idceworth Moral 7 *. (1816) I xiv. xxo Questions, which 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

b. Philosophical i b , scientific Now rare 
Philosophic stone, wool see Philosophers’ stone, phu 
losophers* wool (Philosopher s b). 

W. Harris tr Lemerfs Ckym i xui, (ed, 3) 340 
Antient Chymists have given the Epithete Philosoj^ick to 
all preparatious wherein they have used Brick. 1687DRYDEN 
Hind if P u 1 13 Eveiy saint has to himself alone The 
secret of this Philosophic stone X784 Cowper Task iir 229 
Philosophic Tube, That brings the planets home into the 
eye Of Observation 1825 Iiiscr on statue of fas Watt 
m Westm, Ahbey, An original genius, early exercised in 
philosophic research. x866 Bkandc & Cox Diet Sc,, etc. 
II. 886/1 Philosophic Wool 
2 Of persons, etc. « Philosophical 3. 
xvix Steele Spect No 2 r6 He is a Clergyman, a very 
Philosophick Man, of geneial Learning X796 Kirwan 
Elem Mm (ed 2) I 15 For the discovery, we are indebted 
to that celebiated philosophic artist Mr Wedgewood. 1845 
Graves LawmEneycl Metiop II 73S/xThe history 
of legal systems is a subject of great interest to philosophic 
mmiu 1^0 E. R. Lankester Adv* itc e86 Speculations 
which liave a historical value for the philosophic biologist, 

8 s= Philosophical 3. 

ax7oo Dryden (J), Among mankind so few there are, 
Who will confoim to philosophick faie, xvoo W, King 
Transaetioneer 34, I call him the Philosophick Sancho, 
and he me Don X78X Cowper Retirement 429 What early 
philosophic hours he keeps 

B. sb, (m //.) Studies, works, or arguments 
pertainmg to philosophy, 
a X734 North Life Sir D North (1744) 200 So much Latin 
as to make him take pleasure in the best cl.issics, especially 
in Tully’s philosophies. X867 ‘Quid a’ Jdaha xiv. igo A 
woman had enthralled him, and his philosophies were dead* 
PMloSopllical (filiJSp’fikal), a {sb.) [f as 
prec. (perh. immediately from y * phtlosophique) + 
-AL • see -ICAL.] 

1 . Of or peitaming lo a philosopher or philo- 
sophy ; of the nature of, consonant with, or pro- 
ceeding from philosophy or learning; m earlier 
usage including * scientific *, but now restricted in 
the same way as Piulosophlr and Philosophy, q.v. 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv ix The naturall science philo- 
sophical!. X530 Palsgr. 320/2 Phylosophycall, belongyng 
to a ^hyXosaohex. philosophat 1338 Starkby England 1 1. 
2x Fhyfosophycal resonys out of nature drawne. X570 'Dm 
Math, Prif, »iij, This most subtile and frutefull, Phihiso- 
phicall Conclusion xfixy Moryson Ittn* t. 32 In the valky 
. .towards the City (Heidelberg], is a pleasant walk, of the 
sweetnes called the Phyloso^icall way. x668 WiLicms 
Real Char* 299 Capable of being stated and fixed according 
to a Philosopmcal method, 1728 Pembkrton Ncivtons 
Philos 1 The manner, in which Sir Isaac Newton has pub- 
lished hxs philosophical discoveries. X736 Butler Anal 
Diss. I 303 A strict and philosophical Manner of SpecclL 
*77S Johnson Western Isl* Wks. X. 406 The cuddy is a fish 
of which I know not the philosophical name. 1830 Cole- 
ridge Table.i 30 Apr , My mind is in a state of philo- 
sophical doubt as to animal magnetism. x88o M^CarthV 
Own 'limes IV Ixvii 537 He has treated history on a large 
scale and m the philosophical spirit. 

b. Pertaining to, or used in the study of, natural 
philosophy, or some branch of physical science ; 
physical, scientific. Now Obs, or arch. 


- . iilosophicall <_. . . _ 

x6si tr Glauber {title') Description of New Philosophical 
Furnaces, or a New Art of Distilling X774 GotnSM Nat 


he. imagined scarcely admitted of pbilosopliic doubt. 1872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 Philosopnic candour and intelli- 

f ence 1 879 A J Balfour [pitU) A Defence of Philosophic 
>oubt, being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief. 


hibiting a box of philosophical tm's to the students . at 
Glasgow. Mod A PhiloiiOphical Instrumexit-moker- 

2 Of persons, or their faculties, etc« : Skilled in 
or devoted to philosophy or learning (formerly 
including science) ; learned. 

Formerly common, and still retained in the titles of 
scientific societies, institutions, journals, etc , e. g. the Phi- 
losophical 1 ransaetions (of the Ro>al Society), the Ameri- 
can Philosophical SfKieh, the Edmhuigh Philosephieal 
foumaljjsi Literary and Philosophical InsiUuUon, etc. 
C1374 Chaucer ’lroylus\, 1857 (Carapsall MS.) 0 moral 
Gower, his boke I directe To )>«> and he Philosopbital 
Strode 1553 Eden Treat Nam Ind, (Arb ) 8 The same 
to a philosophical liead is apparent by suche r>*cbes and 
presentes. 'txnoDxfuMatk /^/i^«ivb,huLh as haue modest 
and earnest Philosophitail minder z6ox Shake* AlPs Well tu 
ill. 2 They say miracles are past, and we haue our Philo- 
sophicall persons, to make moderne and familiar tliingn 
supernatural! and causelessc, x66x bi 11 1 ingfl. Ortg, Sacr. 
III. i. § X2 Some of the wisest and most Philo^mphicalmen of 
Greece and Home X798 {ltile)The Philosophical Magazine. 
rtiSio in Sir f. SinclatVs Corr, (1831) 11 . 43 Like our 
American Philosophical Society, it is voluntary, and un- 
connected with the public. 18x3 Sir H. Davy A^c Cheat* 
u (1814) 26 A philosophical chemist would probably make 
a very unprofitable business of farming. 283^ Tiiirlwall 
Greece II xii. 137 He also attacked several doctrines of his 
philosophical contemporaries or predecessors. 

3 Characterized by practical philosophy or 
wisdom; befitting or characteristic of a philo- 
sopher; wise; calm; temperate; frugal. 

1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav, (cd, 2) 203 Hw patience was 
more Fhilo^hical) than bis Intellect, xyzy PoF« Let to 
Lady M. W* Montagu Junew What with ul-neahh and ill- 
fortune, I am grown so stupidly philosophital as to have no 
thought about me that deserves the name of warm or lively. 
1833 TIt. Martikeau Charmed Sea ». 18 Alexander gai^ 
with a grave countenance of pbilosoiditcal carioifity, 

4 , In special collocations : 

iPhilosophtcal candle or lamp, a lighted Jet of hydrogen \ 
t/ a kind of alembic or mort ; tjA ef/ >i^o{r«t/(BRtcK 

31 ? ts PuiLosonuns* stors ; t>- tree » Tree 
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of Diana j seeDiANA.2, Arbor 2; f/ vinegar 
vinegar, see Phuosopher s b 
x8aa Imison Sc if Art II, gx On this principle is con 
stfucted the philosophical candle, which cannot be easily 
blown out Fill With hydiogen gas, a bell glass, furnished 
with a capillary tube ; compiess the gas, apply a lighted 
taper to the upper extremity of the tube , the gas will take 
hre, and exhibit a candle, which will burn till all the gas is 
exhausted [1893 Syd Soc, Lex i Philosophic candle.] 
[1611 CoTGR. s V Obu/^ Oenf des PhilosqpfteSi the vessell 
wherein Alch3nnists put the stufTe which they hope will 
yeeld the Philosophers stone ] x66o Boylc New Exp Phys 
Mech XX Z44 A great Glass-bubble, with a long neck; (such 
as Chymists call a ^Philosophical Egg) X704 T Harris 
Lex Techn, 1 x8^ T. Thomsom C?iem (ed 3) II. 443 Oil, 

thus distilled, was formerly distinguished by the name of 
^philosophical oil 1^8 Marcombrs m Ltsmore Papers 
(1888) Ser. II III. 283 Euery one thinks y^ because I belong 
to my Lord of Corke I must haue y* ^Philosophical stone 
Z79i-x8a3 D 'Israeli Cur Lit,, Six Follies Se , The Quad- 
ratuie of the Circle; the Multiplication of the Cube; the 
Perpetual Motion; the Philosophical Stone, Magic; and 
Judicial Astrology 1706 Phillips, ^Philosophical Tree 
See Diana's Tree. x6p4. Salmon Batis Bispms (17x3) 
568/a That Vinegar which Quercetan calls in his Writings, 
♦Philosophical Vinegar. 

tB. sb* (in pi) The subjects of study in a 
course of philosophy. Cf, Looioals Ohs, 

1691 Wood Aih, Oxon, I 10 John Colet ment seven 
years in Logicals and Fhilosophicals in6 M. Davies 
Athen. Bnt II. 328 He was educated in Grammaticals in 
Wikeham School near Winchester, in Logicals and Philo- 
sophicals in New College Oxon. 

Philosophically, adv, [f. prec h-LY2] 
In a philosophic or philosophical manner ; accord- 
ing to philosophical rules or principles ; as befits 
a philosopher j from a philosophical point of view. 

X580G Harvey 3 wks (Grosart) I 64 Partly Philo* 
sophically, partly Theologically set downe. 1598 Barcicley 
Felic, Man (1631) 717 If I have wiitten anything over-much 
philosophically dbat dissenteth fiom the true professed 
Keligion. 1741-3 Wesley wfijir/Tva?/ o/yml, (1749)81 Who 
will either disprove tHs fact or philosophically account font. 
i8a< Macaulay Esst MtUon (1887) 12 But, though philo- 
sophically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was 
poetically in the righ t. 1888 Daily News 16 July 4/7 Philo- 
sophically indifferent as to the question of who aie in powei . 

Philoso'pliicaliiess. ran, [f. as prec. + 
-NESS ] The quality of being philosophical. 

xMx Rust Ortgen in Phenix I 8 According to the Philo- 
sophicalnebs of nis excellent Spirit 1664 H More Myst 
lino ,Apol.^i The Philosophicalnebs of this piesenl Age 
Philosopliioa’tion. mnce^-wd [f assumed 
*pfitlo 50 phua£e vb., f philosophic (cf. sophisticate ) ; 
see -ATioN ] The action of philosophizing 
1851 Sir F. Palgravd Norm, ^ Eng, 1 . 237 Philosophica- 
tions meaningless as the melodious moanings of the ^olian 
harp. 

Fhilosophiclcie (fildsp’fisoid). nonce-wd, [f. L. 
philosoph-ns philosopher + -oide^.] One who 
would put an end to philosopheis or philosophy. 

Coleridge Leti,t to Souths (1895) 465 This dim- 
headed png of aphilosophocide x8za Southey Ess (1832) 
I 149 Philosophists on one side and.,philosophicides on 
the other. 


Philoso’pllico-i combining adverbial form of 
Gr Philosophio, Philosophical. « 

philosophically-, philosophical and. . ; as in phtlo- 
sophtco-choro^'aphical (pertaining to physical 
gtogiVi'p\iy),phzlosophico-hisio nc, -jitn'shc^-U^gal^ 
psychological adjs. 

X743 Packc Ancographta (title p ], The Origiiie Of all 
The valleys, Hills, Brooks and Rivers of East Kent, as 
an explanation Of a New Philosophico-Chorographical 
Chait, U11866 J Grote Exam, UUlti, PTdlos, ix (1870) 
157 The Roman Stoic or philoAophico-juristic notion of 
jns, 1890 AllhuH's SysL Med, VIII. 406 Developed from 
a specially philosophico-psychologicol point of view 1903 
Deuly Chron, 20 Mar. 3/2 The International Association of 
Academies has . . agreed to the admission of the associa- 
tion [British Academy] as a constituent Academy in the 
philosophi^o-histoiic section 

Phllosophlng see Phxlosophyino. 


PMlosopllism (filp s^fiz'm). [a. F. puioso^ 
phtsme (1690 in Littrd), f, Gr, <ln\ 6 <ro(p^os (see 
Philosoph) : cf sophm,] Philosophizing, or a 
philosophizing system, usually, in a hostile sense, 
affectation of philos^hy; applied esp. to the 
system of the French Encyclopaedists. 

X79» R Valpy Progr, Morality (1793) 47 w*, Would the 
philologer .be offended, if the term Philosophsm were 
haisirded, to express the abuse, or the reverse, of Philosophy ? 
1790 Y,xnPropJveey (1805) II ao6 The power which trained 
in the Schools of Philosophism, assumed the dress of mild- 
ness, virtue, and religion. 1799 CoLERincr Leti,^ to Southey 
(1805) 307 And so philoscmhisms fly to and fro, in series of 
imitated imitations. 18x3 Eustace 7<7Kr(iB3x)lII ix 
353 To replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tinsel of 
"^iiWviphilosophism 1843 Carlyle iv. i,TheDry- 
asdust Philosophisms and enlightened Scepticisms 1848 
J. H Newman X^ss 4- Gam 1 ix. (1858) 6a His father had 
always held up Pope’s Universal Prayer to him as a 
pattern specimen of shallow philosophism. 


Flulosophist (filpsiyfist)* Now rare, [In 
form, a derw. of philosophize ; but app. in sense i, 


{xom.L,philosQphia or Philosophy + -ibt : see -rai 2, 
In sense 2 phtloscphisie (1760 in Littr^).] 

1 1. » Philosopher i. Obs, 

1589 PuTTKNHAM Eng Pocsie L iv./Arb ) 25 As they jpPoetsJ 
were the fint obseruers of all naturall causes and enects. » 
they were the first Astronomers and Philosophists. 


2 . In depreciative use: One who philosophizes 
or speculates eironeously ; applied polemically to 
the French Encyclopaedists, and hence to rationalists 
and sceptics generally 

X798 W. Taylor in Monthly Fev, XXVI. 529 With the 
rash ridicule of a French philosophist, who does not., 
hesitate to extinguish hope, to withdraw consolation, or to 
abolish restraint. X799 Han More Fern Educ (ed. 4) 1 44 
The same allmement which was employed by the first 
philosophise to the first sinner— Knowledge. 1829 K Digby 
Broadsi Hon I 9 Infidel phuosophists and men 

of the new wisdom who know of nothing beyond the senses 
and then little reign 0:1849 H Coleridge Ess (1851) I 
266 Let the Yankee GalUco-philosophists work their will in 
the House of Commons and the Court of Chancery, they 
can hardly make them much worse than they have been 
t Pliilo'sopMster. Obs, nonce-zvd [f. prec + 
-ER, after earlier woids in ••istre^ -isteb ] — prec. 2. 

1797 D. Simpson Plea Rtlig (1808) 103 What would they 
have said to the Philobophisters of the present day ? [hdi 
257 Mr Paine, and our other vaunting JPhilosophisteis. 

Fhilosopldsiic (fii^fi shk), a, [f. Philo- 
sorHisT + -10 , cf. Calvinist-ic^ etc.] — next. 
xBa8 in Webster. 

Fliilojsopliistical (filf«<7fi stiHl), a, ran or 
Obs. [f. as prec. + -lOAL.] Of the nature of or 
pertaining to philosophists; rationalistic, scepticaL 
1805 T. Harral Scenes of Lfe I. 22 In the gamen of 
Eden— if our philosophisticm gentry will admit that such a 
place ever existed. x8xa SouTHnr Ess (1832) I 80 Against 
this Goliath of thephilosophistical Canaanites, Mr Malthas 
stept forth. i8ao — Wesuy II xxvl 401 He brought away 
a taint of that philosophistical infidelity which was then 
b^tnning to infect half-learned men 
Philosoplustry (fil^ s<?fistn). noticed, [f 
PfliLOSOEHisi? + -BY : cf s(phist-iy, casuistry, 
The ‘trade’ or method of philosophists; shallow 
philosophy. 

x88o W M. Torrens in xpth Cent Nov 777 Whereupon 
philosophistry cuih its olfiaal lip 
PhiIo-so*phistry. nonce~wd. [f. Philo- -h 
SopHiSTBY.] Love of sophistry. 

1894 Nat, Ohsei-ver 6 Jan. X99/X Nor are Burton’s notes 
always to he taken for genuine , any more than his * chaff’ 
and his philo sophistiy. 

Philosopliization (fiV s^foiz^ Jan), [f. next 
-I- -ATION, after civilization^ etc ] The action of 
philosophizing; philosophical treatment 
1800 Bentiiam Mem, ^ Cprr, Wks 1843 X 347 In the 
choice of the subject-matter of philosopbization, the pnn^le 
of utility has been my guide 1891 Harper's Mag (jct, 
800/2 We find her philosopbization of Browning scanty 
FihiloSOplLize (filfi‘S<yf9lz), v. [f Gr. (fnkb- 
0(k(>-os philosopher • see Philosoph and -ize i ] 

1. ifitr. To play the philosopher; to think, 
reason, or argue philosophically; to speculate, 
theorize ; to moralize. 

1594 Carew Htmrie's Exam Wits (1616) 27 To the end 
the reasonable soule may discourse and Philosophize 1653 

H. More Antid Aih ni. xii <1662) rag My intent is not to 
Philosophize concerning the iiatuie of Spirits, but onely to 
prove their Existence 16^ Burnet Th, Earth in 44 It is 
a great question whether Moses did either philosophize or 
astronomwe m that description. 1783 Reid Intell, Pawns 

I. 111. 234 When men first began to Philosophize it was veiy 
natural foi them to indulge conjecture 1836-7 Sir W 
Hamilton Meiaph iv. (1859) I 65 lilan philosophises as he 
lives. He may philosophise well or ill, but philosophise he 
must. 1841 D'Israbli Amen Lit (1867) 654 Bacon pre- 
sumed not to establish a philosophy, hut to show how we 
should philosophize 

b trans. To bring {ynio) by philosophizing 
1737 7 Fhs, of Learned I 67 He endeavoured to philoso- 
phize himself into a Belief, that Animals were mereMachines. 
1844 North Bnt, Rev, I, 71 To philosophize our starving 
operatives into a quiet endurance, 

2 . trans. To render philosophic; to conform 
to the prmciples of philosophy ; to explain, treat, 
or construct philosophically. 

z8oo Coleridge in C K Paul W Godwin (j.^7^) II 10, I 
wish you to philosophize Home Tooke's system x8o6 
Fessenden Democr, 1. 72 To kill one half mankind were 
best, And then philosophize the rest xBx8 Colfbidge in 
Lit, Rem (1836) I. 154 [Dante] philosophized the rdigion 
and Christianized the philosophy of Italy 1856 R A 
Vaughan Mystics (1860) I, «i iv. 77 This endeavour to 
philosophise superstition. 

Hence Vhilo aophized ppl a,, Pliilo'sophizlntf 
vbl,sb, and ppt.a,; Fhilo BopMzeir, one who 
philosophizes. 

*694 Carew Huarie's Exam Wiis (1616) 95 This manner 
of Philosophising will not sticke much in the soul, 1676 H 
More Remarks Contents, The fond humour of the Philoso- 
phizers of this age. Ilnd xxxvii 148 Nothing else but a 
certain modified massofPhilosophizuig matter. 177a Nugent 
tr. lltsi, Fnar Gerundl, 544 That philosophised orator who 
suspected [etc]. 1805 W Taylor in Ann Rev, III 250 
Simplicity of expression in which these French philosophizers 
exc«. 1850 Maurice Mor 4- Met Philos, (1834) 27 This 
early form of philosophized Christianity 1855 Milman 
Lot, Chr IX. viiL (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever oiganised or perpetuated a sect, X856 Masson Ess, 
4SS The philosophizings of a Spinoza. 

tPlmosophlmg. Obs rare, [f. Philosoth 
or F. phtlosophe + -lino.] A petty philosopher ; 
a tyro in philosophy ; *= Phjlosophastee. 

x8x$ Jas. Gilchrist Laiyrinih DeinolisJud 8 Bewildeied 
bewudenng Aristotelian philosophlmgs. Ibid, 24 If the 
intellectual philosophling trouble the world with any more 
of his familiar notions. I 


PMlofiopliO’bia. [£ Gr <^iA( 5 (ro 0 -os+-FflOBU.] 
Dread of philosophy or philosophers. 

1853 J Martineau Sind, Chr, (1873) 235 The greatest 
sufferer from pbilosophohia, 

Philosopho craoy. [f. as piec. -f -obaoy.] 
Government by philosophers ; the rule of philo- 
sophy. 

1798 W Taylor in Monthly Mag VI ito That philoso 
phoaacy, the live-long hope of the sage, and still the 
pursuit 01 the philanthropist. 

PhilosopJiress, vanant of Philosophbbess. 
F]ixlosopb.u‘ncule mnee-wd, [f. L. type 
losophuncul-us, dim. of philosoplms philosopher 
cf. ho/mmeh^ and see -uncle, -uncule.] A petty 
01 msignificanl philosopher So Pbilosophu’zi- 
oulist. 

[18x7 BUtekw Mag, I 470 The sagacity of the sapient 
philosophnncuh.] 1840 Fraseds Mag, XXI 588 The 
unsettled laces of the north are Scotch philosophuncuhsts 
I and Irish savages 

Philosophy (filp*s^fi),r^. Forms* gphilosofie, 

' 4 -fye, 4-6 -sophye, 4-7 -sophio, 5-6 -sopM, 6-7 
phylosopliy(e, -sopbie, 6- philosophy, jS. 4 
flloBofie, -aofe, 5 -sofl, -sophi, -aofye, 5-6 
fllo-, fylosophye. [ME. a. OF filosojie (i 2th c in 
Halz.-Darm.),//;z7i;j<y5Ai^(i3tTi c.) ssPr,, 'Pg.philo- 
sop/tia, S^,Jllost^a, It Jilosofia (also Dn. filozojie, 
Ger. phthsophze^ Da., Sw. JilosoJl)^ ad. L, philo- 
Sophia, a. Gr. (piXoacrpia, n of condition f. 
oro^-os philosopher : see Philosoph,] 

I (111 the original and widest sense ) The love, 
study, or pursuit of wisdom, or of knowledge of 
things and iheir causes, whether Iheoreticfl or 
practical. ^ 

The definition of Cicero, De Oflctis n, ii. fi s> was con 
sidered authoutative . Ncc quicquam aliud est pnilosophia, 
SI interpretari veils, praeter studium sapicntiae, sapientia 
autem est rerum divinorum et humanarum causammque 
quibus eae res continentur scientia. Cf. quoL X586. 

X340 Ayenb. 126 Vor filozofd is ase moche worb ase loue 
of wysdome Ibid, 251 pet is >e h^este wyt of man, wel 
to knawe his sseppere and him louie mid al his hei te. Vor 
wyboute jjise filosofie alle obre wyttes ys folye Ibid 
164 Filozofie. c 1430 Lydg. Jfin, Poems (Percy Soc ) 175 
With phtlosophrea Speke of philosopliie. x<^3 CatluAngl^ 
Filosophi, phiiosophm ^ 1586 T, B, Pnmaud Fr, Acad 
I. (X594) 38 Philosophie is a love or desire of wisedome or 
otherwise, it is a profession, studie, and exercise of that 
wisedome, which is the knowledge of divine and humane 
thing^ 1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mor, 804 Aristotle 
and Thcophiastu^ with the Peripateticks, divide Philo- 
Sophie in this maner, namely, into Contemplative and 
Active x6o7-xa Bacon Ess , A theism (Arb.) 330 Cei tamely 
a liile Philosophie inchneth to Atheisrae^ out depth in 
Philosophic hringeth Men about to Religion 1669 Gale 
Crt Gentiles i 1 x. 50 Al human wisdome may be reduced 
to these two Heads of Philologie, and Philosophie. X77g 
Harris Philos Armngem Wks. (1841) 247 Philosophy, 
taking Its name from the love of wisdom, and having for its 
end the investigation of tiuth, has an equal regard both 
to piacticeand speculation 

f b. Sometimes used especially of practical 
wisdom. Obs. Cf. 9. 

From the time of the post-Anstotelian philosophy of the 
Stoics and Enicureans this had become a usual employment 
of the Gr. and L. word. 

igw North Gxieuards Dtall Pr, iir 1 332 The chiefe of 
all philosophy consistech to serve God, and not to offend 
men 1679 Penn Addr Prot r viii (1692) 37 Famous for 
her Virtue and Philosophy, when that word was understood 
not of vaiu Disputing but of Pious Living ^50 Phil. 
Trans, XLVI 730 The original meaning of the Word Phi- 
losophy was righuy applied to moral Wisdom, 

2 . That more advanced knotvledge or study, to 
which, m the mediaeval universities, the seven 
liberal arts were lecognized as introductory; it 
included the three branches of natural^ moral, and 
metaphysical philosophy, commonly called the time 
philosophies. Hence the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

1387-8 T UsK Test Love iii i (Skeat) 1 54 Philosophic 
IS knowinge of deuinly and manly thinges loyned with 
studie of good lining. ..The firste spece of Pbilosophye is 
naturel The seconde spece is morall, whiche in order of 
liuing maners techeth .Prudence, Justice, Teirperaunce, 
and strength The thirde spece tourneth in to reason of 
vnderstandiug, al thinges to be said soth and discussed, 
and that in two thinges is deuided , one is art, another is 
rhetonque Lamgl. P PI C xviil iis Doctours of 

decree That ^oulde Jie seuene ars conne . . Bote faille 
m fylosophye 1605 BAC 0 N-< 4 <fe. Learn, n v. |2 Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges, dmne 
philosophy, natural philosophy, and human philosophy, or 
nuinanitic, zSpgRASKOALL umv.ofEuropeinMid.AgesW. 
432 At Oxford .importance was attached to keeping up the 
theory that a University Arts course included the Trwium 
and Quadrlvium of the earlier Middle Ages, as well as the 
‘three Philosophies' introduced by the rediscovery of 
Aristotle in the thirteenth century. 

8. {^futtural philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of nature, or of natural objects and pheno- 
mena; < natural knowledge’; now usually called 
science. Now rccre or Obs, 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 2748 ]>e clerkes sede hat it is in 
philosofie ^ounde, pat M bcj> m Jie cyr an hey ver fiain 
^ grounde, As a maner gostes wastes as it he 1471 Ririxy 
Cmnp Alch, v. xxv. in Ashm Theat Cltenu Brit, (1652) 
1S4 No Multeplyers but Phylosophers callyd wyll they be, 
Wnych naturall Phyiosophye dyd never rede nor sea r68z 
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Rav Corr, (1848) 130 , 1 hope you [the naturalist Dr. Sloane] 
persist in your resolution of roakiniT your discoveriei and 
observations public, for. .the advancement of real pnito- 
sopby rnZ Pemberton Nemiot^s Philos a It is,. to be 
wished, that the whole of his [Newton’s] improvements m 
philosophy might be universally known 1784 CowPER 
Task r. 71a Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye [tele- 
scope], With which she gazes at yon burning disk Un- 
dazzled? 1813-26 i/ri*) Annals of Philosophy, or Magazine 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural History, 
Agriculture and Arts , , 1.. 

fb spec (In early use) Magical or occult 
science , magic ; alchemy Obs 
f 1386 Chaucer Cofi Yeom Prol, ^ T soSi I wol vow 
teche pleynly the manei e How I kan werken m Philosimhie. 
lassso Fretns Beraotk 406 in Dunhar’^s Poems (S.X S) 
sq 8 Ane man of gret science,.. Hes brocht ws heir throw 
his knawlege in filosophie. 

4 moral philosophy^ The knowledge or 
study of the principles of human action or conduct,* 
ethics. 

c 1400 Rom* Rose 5664 In Boece of Consolacioun, Where 
it IS maked mencioun Of our countree pleyn at the eye, By 
teching of philosophye. 1481 Caxton Myrr* iii. xii. 160 
After cam Bocce ..And compiled plente of fair volumes 
aourned of hye and noble philosophye. 1556 G Colville 
(j«eV/e) The boke of Boecius, called the comforte of philo- 
sophye, or wysedoma 1592 Shaks Rom ^ Jttl nr. hi 55 
lie glue thee Amour to keepe off that word, Aduersities 
sweete milke, Phflosophie, To comfort thee, though thou 
art banished *634 Milton Comas 476 How charming is 
divine Philosimhy I a sjAi Bolingbroke Slud. «S* ffse Htsi 
11 (1777) 35 History is Philosophy teaching by example, 
z8i6 Sheilev Alastorfi The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips. 

5, {jss fjietaphysical philosophy') That depart- 
ment of knowledge or study which deals with 
ultimate reality, or with the most general causes 
and pnnciples of things. (Now the most usual 
sense.) 

1794 J. Hutton Philos* Lights etc, 121 Now, philosophy 
is that general knowledge by which the woiks of nature 
are understood in seeing the wisdom of design, 1852 Sir 
W Hamilton Discuss 622 The Philosophical Society of 
Cambridge ought not, however, to he so entitled, if we take 
the word Phibsophy in the meaning attached to it every- 
where out of Britain. 1857 Fleming Vocab Philos, 381 
Underlying all our inquiries into any of these departments 
[God, nature, or man], there is a first philosophy, which seeks 
to ascertain the jgrounds or pnnciples of knowledge, and 
the causes of all things. Hence philosophy has been dehned 
to be the science of causes and prinaples It is the investi- 
gation of those principles on which all knowledge and all 
being ultimately rest. 1862 H Sflncer First Prmc § 37 
Philosophy IS completely unified knowledge 1863 J, Gbote 
Exptor* Phslos. xi, Philosophy, by which 1 mean the study 
of thought and feeling as we understand, think, feel them 
of ourselves and from within. x88o J Cairo Philos. Reltg* 
2 Whatever is real is rational, and with all that is rational 
philosophy claims to deal So far from resting in what is 
finite and relative, the peculiar domain of philosophy is 
absolute truth, 2887 JSdM, Rev JTan 95 That philo- 
sophy only means psychology and morals, or m the last 
resort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed thiough 
the dghteenth century, owing to the victonous advances 
of science. 1891 Dadd Inirod* Philos* 1, 27 Philosophy— we 
define to be— the progressive rational system of the principles 
presupposed and ascertained by the particular sciences, in 
their rdation to ultimate Reality 1902 H. Sidgwick Philos 
10, I regard Philosophy then as the study which ' t^e& 
all knowledge for its province 

6, Sometimes used especially of kuowledge ob- 
tained by natural leason, in contrast with revealed 
knowledge. 

(Cf Ger. WeliviHslmt o\s^ Vo Cottesvieisheit') 

1388 WycLiP CoU 11 8 That no man disseyue 30U hi filosofie 
[z^ philosofyel and veyn fallace, aftir the tiadicioun of 
men, aftir the elements of the world and not aftir Crist. 

" ■ '' i that no man bigile 30U H 

S03 Bacon Adv. Learti* u. 

, „ \ Philosophic, or Natural! Theo- 

Jogie, It 15 that knowledge .concerning God, which may be 
obtained ^ the contemplation of his Creatures. 1640 
Cpshssxs, Enckirtd iv xci, Let Phylosophynotbeashamu 
to be confuted. iBgo Tennyson In Mem liii, Hold thou 
the good . define it well For fear divine Philosophy Should 
gush beyond her inaik, and be Procuress to the Lords of 

f b- Spec* of the sceptical or rationalistic views 
current in France and elsewhere in the i8th c, Obs 
*749 Smollett GtlBlas iv* vui, Our mistress is also a little 
tainted with philosophy 1790 Han More Relig Fash 
World (1791) 16 Philosophy (as Unbelief, has lately been 
pleased to call itself) will not do nearly so much mischief to 
the present age, as its great apostles intended 1795 Burke 
Corr, (2844) IV. 308 He is certainlya man of parts, but 
one who has dealt too much m the philosophy of France 

7 , With of\ The study of the general principles 
of some particular branch of knowledge, expeii- 
eace, or activity ; also, less propeily, of those of 
any subject or phenomenon. 

*713 Stcele Englishman No 7 48 What Beau knows the 
Philoiiophy of the Perfume which emboldens him to appear 
amongst the Ladies? 1791 Burke Let to Member Fr 
Nat, Assemhly Wks, VJ. 32 The great professor ,. of the 
philosophy of vanity [Rousseau] x8oo Med, Jml, HI 385 
The dinerent problems wJuch ought to be solved by a Phi- 
losophy of Natme ztog Ure \iitll) The Philosophy of 
Manufactures or, an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factoiy System 1863 
W, Phillips Speeches v 87, I believe I understand the 
philosophy of reform. 1878 Lccky in iSth C 11 . v, 
73 To trace the causes, whether for gow or ill, that have 
made nations what they are is the true philosophy of 
history, i88e J. Cairo Philos* Reltg 1 A philosophy of 
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ifdigion start, with the presnppoation that Kligion and 
religious ideas can be taken out of the domain of feeling or 

® . s I V— 


8 A particular system of ideas relating to the 
general scheme of the universe ; a philosophical 
system or theory. (With a and pi,) 

1390 Gower Coiif, III. 48 Of Tholome thastronomie, Of 
Plato the Philosophie, 1373 G, 'B.ksvet Letier-bk (Camden) 
10 Ml chefist propositions against Anstotles philosophi 
2602 Skaks Mam i v 167 There are more things in 
Heauen and Earth, Horatio, Then are dreamt of m our 
Philosophy. 2674 Qksw Disc Miatufe § St I shall en- 
deavour to conform to the Phylosophy, which this Society 
doth profess; which is, Reasoning grounded upon Experi- 
ment, and the Common Notions of Sense 1841 Elphin- 
STONE Hist Ind. L 237 The Indian philosophy resembles 
that of the earlier rather than of the later Greeks, a 1866 
J, Grote Exam Uiilti Philos, xvi (1870) 249 The special 
doctrines of other philosophies 

8 . a The system which a person forms for the 
conduct of life. b. The mental attitude or hahit 
of a philosopher ; serenity under distuibing influ- 
ences or circumstances , resignation} calmness of 
tempei. 

177X Chestekf LeU*i to Bp. Waterford 12 Aug., Philo- 
sophy, and confidence in the mercy of my Creator, mutually 
assist me m hearing my share of physical ills.^ X774 J 
Adams in Fam* Lett 12 May, My own infiimities, the 
account of the leturn of yours, and the public news coming 
altogether have put my utmost philosophy to the trial 
1832 Lytton Eugene A i, v, Philosophy has become another 
name for mental quietude, 1877 Sparrow Senn li. 26 And 
as to philosophy, alas 1 it may answer some of the lighter 
purposes of life, but can nevei pillow the soul in death. 
lU, and Comb ^ as philosophy-dreamer^ 

-hater f philosophy-game : see Philosopher 5 b 
x62x Burton Anai Mel* il 1 iv, 348 The like I may 
say of Cl. Bruxers Phylosophy game 12x628 F. Gbdvil 
Sidney (1632) 18 To turn the bairen Philosophy precepts 
into pregnant Images of life. x6S3 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) 11 . 19 This Gentleman.. 1$ desiious to have the 
place of Philosophy Professor at Breda. 1670 Con on 
Espemon ii. v, 236 Proceeding to publick Lectures, he 
became Philosophy Reader x7XxShaiic5d Charm: (1737) 
III, X50 Here, methinks, the ridicule turns more against 
the philosophy haters than the virtuosi or philosopbeis 
1796-X803 CoLCKioGC Let (in Sotheby's Catal* 20 Nov 
(1899) 17), Your philosophy dreamers from Toth, the Egyp- 
tian, to Taylor the English Pagan. 

Hence f Philo sophyship Ohs,^ a mock title for 
a philosopher, 

1798 Chablottc Smith Yvg Philos III. 13 Is your philo- 


sophyship disinterested enough to give a letter of lecom- 
mendation to your elder brother? Ibid, IV, 47, [I], of whose 
libertinism his philosophyship has such terrible ideas. 


t Philosophy,* » Obs* Also 4 philosofien. 
[f. prec. sb. , cf. obs, F. pkilosophter (i5-i6lh c. 
in Godef.).] tfdr* « Philosophize v* i, 

1382 Wyclip Bible Pref Ep. vi 67 Other .among gong 
wyminen philosofien of hoU lettres [X388 talken as filosoferes 
of hooly lettns among gonge wymmen]. 1584 R Scot 
Dtscov* Witcher* xv xxxiii. <x886) 383 Salomon did phi- 
losophic about all things, a 16x4 Donne Bca^avarov ii. § 2 
(1644) 46 Ambrose Fhilosophying divinely in a contemplation 
of Bees x6S4 Flecknoe Ten Years Tfcco 134 You see., 
how I Philosophy on every thing 
Hence f Fhilo’sophying vbl, sb and ppl* a. 

1377 tr Bulhngei^s Decades 1113 Those townes by reason 
of y» Philosophying [L. phtlos^hantibus% edd 1587-92 
Phiiosophmg] Leuties, were called Leuttical zmx Sparry 
Cattan's Geoimncte^ Ep. Ded. A ij, By the ^tlosophy- 
ing upon the con^ilation, lines, and propoition of the 
handes. 2648 H. (jrbsby tr Beuzac's Pritue 250 A most 
perfect manner of Philosophying 
tPhHostorgy (fi‘l^st^4d5i), Obs*rare^\ [ad. 
Gr, i^Xoaropyia tender love, f. (piXSoTopyos tenderly 
loving, f. Philo- + o'ropyri affection,] Natural 
affection, such as that of parents and children. 

1623 CociccRAM, Philoitorgtey paients loue towards their 
children 2656 in Blouni Glossogr* 

Fhilotechnic (filute*knik), a [f. Gr, ^iXd- 
rexvos fond of art, f. ^iKo- Philo- + rkxyri art : so 
vsxQdi.Y * phtlotechmque {Diet, Acad, 1835).] Fond 
of or devoted to the arts, esp. the industrial arts. 
xZa^Gentl TbTo^.XCV.i 348/2 British Philotechmc Society 
Pxoposals have been issued for the establishment of a 
society under the above title 1887 Pall Mall G* 6 Ou 
ix/x Or^nization of popular education in the evenings in 
Paris —Hi —The Philotechmc Association 
So Philote clixiicail a* {rare^^) « prec. } Philo- 
te chnist, a lover of the practical aits. 

1809-X0 Coleridge Friend (1818) III 176, I distinguish, 
fiist, those whom indeed you may call Philotheonsts, or 
Plnlotechnibts or Pxacucians, and secondly those whom 
alone you may rightly denominate Philosophers. 1846 
'Woncssrscs^Phtlotechmc^Philotechnicali fond of tbearU, 
friendly to the aits 

Philothaiimaturgie, etc : see Philo-. 
Philo-theosophical, a. rare* [f* phtlo- 
{scphtcal^theosophical*) Kelating to philosophy 
and theosophy. 

1876 W R Cooper Archaic Diet 10 Ahhaal King of 
Berytus (Beirout), to whom. Sanchomatbon dedicated his 
philo theosophical writings, 

tPhilotimy- Ohs rare-^K [ad. Gr. <pi\o- 
Ttfila, n, of qusuity f. loving honour, f, 

(piXo- Philo- + niiij honour,] Love of honour or 
distinction ; ambition. 

1S93 R* Harvey Phtlad 24 These honourable Rulers 
approued their Princely Magnificence, and Phiiotimy in a 
braue manei. 1656 111 Bloumi Glossier* 


PHIT. 

Philo'xenist. [f. Gr. KpiKopevl^etu (f* <pL\6£€vos 
loving hospitality, f. 0i\o- P hilo- * i feVo? stranger) . 
see -isr.] A lover of hospitality to sti angers. 

X822 T Mitchell Arisioph. II 170 And Nicostratus 
trips, For I see that his lips To themselves are philoxenist 
frsLTning 

So fPhyloxeny, -le. Obs. rare^^* 

1623 CocKERAM, Phyloxente^ loue of hosjpitalitie 

Philoxygenous toPliilozoonist; seePHiLO- 
Philter, obs. form of Filtjsb ; var. Pxiilthe. 
Phi’lterer, [f. Philtre orz; +-er 1 .] 
One who makes or administers philtres 
1676 Doctrine of Devils 105 What more consonant to 
this Etymon, than a Poysoner, Philterer, Jugler, Cheater, or 
Deceiver, Ibid. 106 

Philtre, philter (fidtsi), sb. Also 7 filtre ; 
7-8 m L. form philtrum (pi. -a or -urns), [a. 
F. philtre (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, philt} um^ 
a. Gi. tpiKrpov love-charm, love-potion, f. 
stem o{(pi\€iv to love, (piKos dear, loved, loving + 
-rpoVf suffix of instrument,] 

1 , A potion or drug (rarely, a charm of other 
kind) supposed to be capable of exciting sexual 
love, esp. towards a particular person, a love- 
potion or love-charm. Sometimes loosely f a potion 
or drug to produce some magical effect, a magic 
potion Also fg' 

?x387 Newton Tryall Maris owiie sel/e (1602) iz6 in 
Bland Aniiq* (1870) III 261 By any secret slcighi or 
cunning, as Drinkes, Drugges, Medicines, cliarmed Potions, 
Amatol lous Philteis, Figures, Characters, or any such like 
paltennglnstroments, Devises, orPiactiscs 1609 IJ Jonson 
Stl Worn* iv. 1. (1620) 1, If I should make ^hem all in loue 
with thee afore Night 1 Dattp I would say thou had’st 
the best Philtre «x6x8 Sylvestlr May dens Blush 798 
The hellish Philtree made of btygian Wave, xdax Burton 
Anai* Mel* i u, i ui, They can make friends enemies, 
and enemies friends, by philters 1700 S. L. tr FiyU's Voy 
E Ind, 347, I threw all over-board, for fear some luck or 
philter should have been play’d with them. x868 Ti nnysom 
Luaehus x6 A witch Who brew'd the philtre, 
ft* cxfiio Randolph Eclogue I wo Doctors Wks, 1875 II 
604 Love-sick Amyntas, get a philtrum here, T'o make the© 
lovely to thy truly dear 173* Bluki.i ly Aluphr* vi, § 25 
That demons .assist In making philirumsand charms. 
t 2 . See quots. Obs* [So It, phtUro (Flono 
1598), y* philtre (Cotgr. 1611).] 

2633 R Sanders Physiogn, 278 A mole on the philtrum or 
hollow of the upper lip, under the nosti ils. 1706 Phillips, 
Philter or Phtli) um Among some Anatomists, it is taken 
for the Hollow that divides the upper Lip, 

3 . Comb., as philtre-bred^ -cha) med 
x<98 Sylvestpr Du Bartas ir 1. ii. Imposture $it Not 
phihre-charm’d nor by Biisiris prest. 2876 Geo. ’EucyrDan, 
Der* IV xxxii (heading), The philtre bred passion of Tristan. 

Pliiitre, phi Iter, v* [f. jirec. sb ] 

I irans To chaim with a philtre or lovc-potion } 
fig* to bewitch. 

2674 Govt* Tongue vi § 34 Let [ them] not . shew themselves 
philter 'd and bewitch’d hy this, 1x27x2 Kin Hymnotheo 
J?oet Wks. 1721 HI. 378 Hearts phiUrcd by Concupiscence 
impure, x888 Lowell Endymion n. 32 Sooni like wine, 
Her eyes, in mine poured, frenzy-phiUred mine, 

2 . intr To prepare a philtre or magic potion. 

2768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B* SapskuU 11 xxy. 213, 

1 riiought my chymu^ wiroroanccrs were philteriiig to 
charm the devil 

•i*Fh.iltrous (fi’ltros), 05 Obs* [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of a philtre. 

x6s3 a Wilson yas, I 57 With Philtrous powders and 
such drugs he works upon their persons. x66a li. More 
lifyst, Imq. II, i.xii, 276 Heading^ That it is a Bbiltrous Cup. 

Plillyrea: see Phillyrka. 

II Phimosis (foimdh sis). Path* Also 7 pliy-. 
[mod.L, a. Gr. ipipoiots muzzling. So in hr* 
(16th c. In Pare),] Contraction of the orifice of 
the prepuce, so that it cannot be retracted. 

*® 74-7 J Molins Anat Obs (1896J aa, I cut the Bhyniosis, 
and he did well, 1804 Med Jrnl XII. ao With the dysuria 
he had a complete phimosis 2878 T, Bryant Praci* Surg, 
(1879) H. z6x Phimosis is a congenital affection, 
lienee PMmoaed (foi mb «zd) a*, affected with 
phimosis; FMmotio (foimp'tik) « , iiertaming to 
or of the nature of phimosis. 

2899 Allbutt's Syst Med* VIII 837 The irritation of 
retained smegma beneath a phimos^ prepuce. 18x2-34 
Good's Study Med fed 4) II. 47 Phimotic Phlegmon. 

Phumook, phinoo, obs. ff. Fiknoc *y<r., white 
trout. Phioll, variant of Piliole t Obs* 
tPhip. Obs* An imitation of the clurp of 
a sparrow; hence formerly used as name for a 
sparrow. Also Philip 

xswLangl/* pi* is XI 41 See,fareue 1 phippt [C. xir. 
3X0 wppcj • ' quod fauntcite a 2529 bKi lton Ph* liparowe 
138 And whan I sayd, Phyp, Phjp, Tbrtn he wold lepc and 
skyp. »2S77 Gascoicnf Praise P Sparrow Wks. {xsS;! 
285 As if you say but Fend cut Phip, Lord, how the peat 
will tume and skip. 

Phiplife, -er, obs. ff, Fife, Fiper. Phirmsn, 
phirmaxind, var. Firmak, Phiscall, obs. f. 
Fiscal, Phisiok* Phisioian, -itlan, etc*, obs. 
ff. Physic, Physician. Phldonomy, phis- 
nomy, etc., obs. ff, Physiookomy. 

Phit (fit). An imitation of vanous sounds, 
esp. that made by atifie-buUet, 

2894 Outing (U, &) XXIV. 4J0/X Ke [a bearj gave a »o& 



PHIZ, 
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PHLEGM 


*phitl’ of startled recognition, pricked up his ears and 
turned his head askew 1896 Daily Citron 25 Aug 3/5 
The pert crack of the Lee.MetFoid, the ‘phit’ of whose 
hullet IS lost in the whirr of a lead-coated stone from the 
Matabele arsenal 1898 Do^lu Trag Koroskovf 80 The 
air vras full of the phit-phit-phit of the bullets 

PMton, -es, etc., obs. IT. Python, -ess, etc. 
Plii2S (fiz). humorous coUoq, Also 7 phis, 7-8 
phyz, phys, 8 phizz, (flz). [Colloq abbrevia- 
tion of phiznomy^ Physiognomy.] Face, counte- 
nance ; expression or aspect of iace. 

1688 Shacwlll Sqr* Alsatta v. 1, In deed your magnani- 
mous Phyz IS somewhat disfigur’d by it, captain, Neiu 
Discov. Old Inireagut xxvii, Next Cousin Will^ With 
Aukward Phys. 1693 Congreve Old Baclu iv. viii, What 
a furious phiz I have i 1763 Ciiurchill Glmi iv, Savour’d 
in talk, in dress, and phyz, More of another Woild 
than this, 1774 Gouv Morris 111 Sparks Life JVnt, 
(1833) I 21 Giave phizes are grinned out of countenance. 
1868 W S Gilbert BeU> Ballads^ Only Detncmg Gtrl^ 
And her painted, tainted Phiz. 

b. Comb.i v>&phiz~maker, one who makes 'faces’ 
or grimaces. 

174a J Yarrow Love tsi first Sight Prol., Mass John the 
Phi7-Maker with zealous Cant, 

Pliiz,phizz, obs ff. P’izz. Phizitian, Phizo- 
nonomye, obs. ff. Physiojan, Physiognomy, 
PMeam, obs. form of Fleam sb 1 
Fhleb-, before a consonant Phlbbo-, combining 
form of Gr. vein, an element in terms 

of physiology, pathology, etc. 

II Fhleheotasia (flebekt^i sia), || Phleheotasis 
(fl/'be ktasis), Phlebectasy (fl^be'ktasi) [Gr. l/r- 
-ratfis extension], abnormal dilatation of a vein, 
vanx. PMeheotopy (fl/be’kttJ'pi) [Gr. l/f out of, 
Tojroy place], displacement or abnoimal situation 
of a vein. 

1841 Dunglison Med* Lex , *PhUbeclasia, dilatation of 
a vein, or portion of a vein. 1849-^ Todd Cytl Amt* IV, 
1397/2 *Phlebectesis may conveniently be divided into 
several forms. 185B MaynejS':^^?^ Zrc;**. 938/a ’^Phlebectasy 
^Phlebectopy 

Fhlebeuterate (flfbemter/t), a* {sb*) ZooL 
[ad, mod L Phlebenlcrata^ I, Gr. vein 

-h hrepov intestine see -ate 2 2.] Belonging to 
the PhleheniercUa^ a foimer division of gastropod 
molluscs, characterized by piocesses of the ali- 
mentary canal extending into processes of the 
body-wall, b, sb One of the Phlebenterala* 
So FMebeuterlc (flebente nk) a , chaiacteiized 
by such processes as those of the Phlebenterata ; 
FhleheiLterlsm (fl^bemtSriz’m), the condition of 
having processes of the alimentary canal extending 
into processes of the body-wall, as in the 
benteraia, or into the legs, mandibles, etc., as in 
the Pyemgonidst ; the opinion that such processes 
have a circulatory function. 

1857 E. C, OrrA tr. QneUrefaged Rambles Nat I, 351 
Phlebenterism was declared to be entirely exploded, and 
characterised as a mere chimera. 

II Phlebitis (flfbai tis). PeUk* nnod«L.,f. Gr. 
(pKitjff vein: see -itis.] InHammation of 

the walls of a vein. 

x8sa-34 Good's Study Med, (ed, 4) II 11 The innammation 
of veins, by some waters called Phlebitis, has of late occupied l 
more attention 1878 T Bkvakt Proof Surgl 425 Phlebitis 
IS the chief evil to be feared from an injury to a vein 
Hence Fhlebltio (fli'bi’tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with phlebitis 

Allbuii's Syst* Med VI 170 Paget .contended for 
the primarily phlebitic natiue of thrombosis in gout 
Phlebo-i combining element : see I^hleb-. 
Pblebograau (fle*b<!rgroem) [-gram], a diagram 
(sphygmogram) of the pulsations of a vein {Syd* 
Soc* Lex* 1893). Fiaebograpli (fle‘b%iaf) 
[-graph], an instinment (sphygmograph) for 
recording diagrammatically the pulsations of a 
vein. Phlebograjp^ (flJbp’giafi) [-graphy], a 
description of the veins ; hence Phlehogxaphloal 
(flebtfgrse'fikal) ds., pertaining to phlebography, 
PhlehoUto (fle*bt!fl 3 it), Phle*bolith (-li» [Gr, 

stone , see -LITE], a morbid calcareous con- 
cretion in a vein, a vem-stone ; hence Phloholitio 
(-I1 tik), -Uthlo (-I1 Jiik) d!., of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, a phlebolite. Phlebology (df- 
bpd6dii;t) [-logy], that part of physiology or 
anatomy which treats of the veins ; hence Phlebo-* 
lo*gioal a , pertaining to phlebology, || Phlebo- 
metritis (fle bniini'troi'tis) [Gr fi-firpa womb : see 
-itis], innammation of the veins of the womb 
(Mayne Expos* Lex* 1858). Ii Phleborrhagia 
(flebtfr^’dgia), Phleborrhage [Gr, 

-paylaf from fi^yvvpai to burst ; cf. hazmorrho^gejf 
hsemorrhage from rupture of a vein. I| Phle- 
boxxhezis (fleb^ire-ksis) [Gr. bursting], rap- 
ture of a vein f Dunglison Med, Lex* 1 842), || Phle- 
bosolexosis (fle b^^jsklfrd'tt'sis) [Gr. cHX^pwffK in- 
duration, f. (TKKrjpbs hard], morbid thickening and 
hardening of the wall ot a vein , hence Phlebo- 
solerotlo (-p'tik) a,, pertaining to phlebosclerosis. 
llPhlebostenoBlz (flebpjstfn^^sis) [Gr. <niyu<ris 


j conti action], abnormal contraction of a vein or veins 
i (Dunglison 1853) || Fhlebothrombo sis, throm- 

' bosis in a vein. Also Phlebotomy, etc. 

190a Bnt, Med yml* 21 June 1571 Dr. J, Mackenzie 
wifi demonstrate his Clinical Polygraph and ^Phlebo- 
gtaph. 1893 Syd Sec Lex , ^Phlebographual, belonging 
to Phlebography 1842 Dunglison Med Lex^*PMeho- 
graphy ^ description of the veins Ibid*^ *Phlebolite* a loose 
concretion, varying in size fiom a currant to that of a pea, 
occasionally found ui the veins, 1874 Van Buren Die 
Gemt* Org 2x7 Certain concietions found m the dilated 
veins and known as phlebolites 1847-9 1 odd Cycl A nat 
IV, 89/2 *Phleboliths oiiginate in clots in the interior of 
the vessels 1838 Mayne hxpos* Lex 939/2 ^Phlebo- 
lithic, *Phlebohtic 1893 Syd Soc Lex , *Phlehologn.nl^ 
belonging to Phlebology 184* Dunglison Med, Lex^ 

^ Phlebology ^ the part of anatomy which treats of the 
veins, 1093 tr BlancartHs Phys, Diet (ed 2), *Phlebor- 
rapat the breaking of a Vein. 1842 Dunglison Med Lex.^ 
Phleborrhagta* 1899 Allbnii^e Syst. Med VI 331 The 
sclerotic piocess may affect the veins ^es'-’^phlebo-sclerosis 
Ilnd 220 *Phlebo sclerotic thrombosis 1893 Syd* Soc, 
Lex*y ^Pldeboihromhosts^ venous thiombosis 

Fkle 1 )oidal (flfbordal), a, [f.PELEB- -1- -oid 
+ -AL ] Resembling a vein or veins • see quot 
1876 Encycl, Bnt* IV 87/1 The tissue composed of these 
moniliform vessels has been dwomimt^d phlebotdaL 
t FhlebO'tomer. Obs. rare* In 6 -thomer. 
[f. Phlebotomy + -er,] = Phlebotomist, 

1584-78 Bulleyn Dial* agsi Pest* (1888) 26 Let vs.. take 
our Phlebothomer with us to let hym bloud. 
Phlebotoinio (flebt^l^’mik), a, rare, [ad. Gr. 
<p\e^orofuie6s (q>\ej3oTojuidj sb., the phlebolomic 
art), f. <l>h€ 0 o 7 ofiia Phlebotomy.] Of or pertaming 
to phlebotomy. So Pbleboto’mlcal a. ; hence 
Phleboto'iiiioftUy adzf.,m relation to phlebotomy, 
*799 in Spirit Pub* yrnU* HI 148 President of the phlebo- 
tomic college. x8^ ^Km^ExJ>os,Lex 940/2 Phlebotomical. 
x86g E. C. Rye in Student 11 185 The ' mosquito' cannot 
be said to exist specifically, though phlehotoinically it has 
an entity 

Fhlebotomist (flfbpTomist). [f Phlebotomy 
( or Its source), see -IST : cf. 'E,phUhoiomiste{i'j%z m 
Diet* Prdzfoux)*] One who practises phlebotomy ; 
a surgeon who bleeds patients ; a blood-letter. 

1657 Starkey Helmonfs Vind* 256 A just reward for 
a biitcherlike Phlebotomist, 18x8 Kirby & Sr Pntomol, 
111 (iBx8) I. 63 The cupping glasses of the phlebotomist, 

Phlebo tomiza-tiou. [f. next + -ation]. 
The action of phlebotomizing ; blood-letting 
1597 A. M. tr. Gmllemeaifs Fr, Chtrurg. 49/2 We may 
not, in Phlebotomizatione, be to timorouse and fearfull 1837 
Sir F Pai crave Merck 4 Friar v (1844) 199 A general 1 
phlebotomization at stated and legular periods. I 

Phlebotomize (ni'b^’tomsiz), z/. Alsod-tho- 
mize. [a F phldboiomtse^r (lothc), in medX. 
flebotomizdre (Du Cange), f, phlehoiom-tis^ Gr. | 
<pKe$ 6 rofxoi : see next and -IZE.] a znlr. To 
practise phlebotomy; to let blood by opening a 
vein. b. iraus To bleed (a person, or a part 
of the body); also and/^. e intr, for pass* 
To undergo phlebotomy, to be bled (quot 1652). 

x^ Nasiie Sajfren Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
HI. X2 Phlebothomize them, sling them, tutch them 1^97 
A M. tr Gntlleweatt's Fr.Chfrurg 27 b/z To phlebotomize 
aright, is oftentimes a difliculte matter X644 Howell 
England s Tears in DodoneCs Gr eta 160 Body poUtiques, 

. .as well as the fiayle bodies of men. must have an evacua- 
tion for their corr^t humours, they must be phlebotomiz'd, 
fdsa Bcnlowes Theoph, xt ^xxiv. 196 Post for physick's 
skill Phlebotomize he must, and take the vomit pill 1796 
J Anstey Pleader's Guide Poet, Wks, 102 Bother You 
took some blood, Sir, from him. Tench* Plenty— Phlebo- 
tomiz'd him ounces twenyr. X873 Browning Red Cott 
Nt ’•cap HI r35 The while 1 blister and phlebotomize I 1876 
R. F, Burton Gorilla L. 1 . 131 At mght the mosquitoes 
phlebotomized us. 

Hence Phlobo'tonaized ppt.a . ; -izing M* sb, 

1597 A M. tr GuiUemeau's Fr.Chimrg ab/2 Phleboto- 
misinge or blood lettinge. 1631 R. H, Arrcagnni Whole 
Cieaiure v, 3<S Yem they would, .make Bread and Cates of 
the Blood of their Phlebotomized bullockes 1835 Anster 
tr Fanst (1887) 292 For spirits sinking, spirits rising The 
one cure is phebotomising 1865 Pall Mall G* 14 Aug, ii 
These phlebotomizing days are now, however, long gone by 

Pblebotouiy (flfbp*t6mi). Forms: 5 fleo- 
botonue, -ye, (flo-, flabotomye), 5-6 flebo- 
tomye, (9 -y), 6 fleubothomyfe, flebotbomio, 
-y, phlebothomy, -tomye, 0-7 -tomie, (7 
-tboznie), 6- phlebotomy, [a. OF. ^ebothomie 
(i3th,c in Godef.), inod.F. pJiUboiomie, li* flebo- 
tomia, ad. L. phlmtoniia^ a. Gr. ^AeiSoro/da, the 
opening of a vein, f ^Ke^brofios that opens a vein, 
f. ^Ac^o- Phlbbo- + -to/ios -cutting, -cutler.] 

1 . The action or practice of cutting open a vein 
so as to let blood flow, as a medical or therapeutical 
operation, venesection, blood-letting, bleeding. 


wyl aske sothelyaflobotomye. *54* Boorde Dyetary xxiii, 
(1870) 287 dense it with stufes or by Beubothomye. xdsx 
Burton Anat. Mel 11. v. i « (i6si) 384 Phlebotomy is 
promiscuously used before and after Physxck 1780 J ohnson 
Lei to Mrs Thrah 24 Aug., Gentle purges, and slight 
phlebotomies, are not my favourites j they are popgun 
batteries, which lose tune and effect nothmg. X877 Khory 
Princ* Medicine 60 Marks of leech bites, and of phlebotomy. 
2 . transf* and^. The drawing of blood in any 


way {hi* Gt fig) \ esp* bloodshed (ie. scourging, 
slaughter, etc.), or other violent or destructive means 
used for the cure of moral, social, or political 
disorder ; ‘ bleeding * in purse or pocket. 

*589 [?NasheI Almond for Parrai 3 b, O it is a haire- 
brande whooresonne, and well scene in Phlebotomie 1648 
J. Hall Hares Vac, 151 Warre is the Phlebotomy of the 
Body Politique 1827 Genii, Mag XCVII 11. 339 Fiscal 
Phlebotomy was unknown, as a science, to our ancestors, 

1 8 . An instrument for phlebotomy ; a lancet. 
Obs* [Gr. <f)\iP 6 TOfiov 1 

*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dxcies 33 Ypocras . . holding 
m his honde a flabotomye of munycion for latyng blood. 

11 PhlegethoxL (flegfji^a, fle'd^-). Gr* and 
Lat* Myth* Also 4 Flegeton, 6 Phlegeton. 
[a. Gr. ^KeyidooVf -ont == lit. 'burning, blazing’, 
hence as here.] Name of a fabled river of fire, 
one of the five riveis of Hades. 

X390 Gowcr Conf, IL 164 He wolde swere his commun 
oth, Be Lethen and be Flegeton. 1500 Spenser F, Q. ii. vi. 
So Nor damned ghoste In flammg Phlegeton does not so 
felly roste. 1701 tr Le Clerc's Prtm Fathers (170a) 290 
T'w certain, that the Pagans, who first used the word 
PlilegethoiK denoted by it not a River of the Elysian Fields 
. but of Hell and the Place of Torments. x86a Emerson 
Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II, 391 No pblegethon 
could be found that would burn him. 

Hence Pblegetbo’ntaJ, Pblegetho^ntlo adjs,^ 
of or pertaining to Phlegethon ; burning, fiery, 

1600 Tournfur Transf* Meiam. Prol,, To feele the smait 
of Phlegetontike sight. nexfiAo Drumm of Hawth. Poems 
Wks (1711) 34 BlazU with phlegethontal fires. 1651 Biggs 
New D^* r 121 Phlegetontm and direfull evils. 182* 
Byron fuan iv. liii, Cogniac I Sweet Naiad of the Phle- 
gethontic nil 1 

PhlMm (flem). Forms: see below. [ME, 
fieem,fieuffieffieme, a, 0 ^.fieume,fiemme (i3tli c. 
in Liltrd), niod.F. flegme (dial fieume, fi^me, 
fiume) = Pr. fiegim, fiemma, Cat flemna, Sp. 
fiema, It. flemvia — L (post-cl.) phlegma clammy 
humour of the body, phlegm, a. Gr. ^A^7-/4o in- 
flammation, heat, morbid clammy humoui (as the 
result of heat), f. tpxiy-eiv to burn, blaze. In 
1 6-1 7th c. conformed in spellmgto Gr.-L. original.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a* 4^6 fldume, fiewme ; 4 fieem, 5-7 fleme, 
6-7 fieamd, fleam, 8 fleW. 

liSy Trevisa Higdm (Rolls) II 147 pey badde moche 
fleem. Fleume ^ee B. x a]. 13^ Trevisa Barth. 

De P K, tv. ix« (Add. MS 27944), Flewme is an humour 
kyndeliche colde 8c moiste. 1422 tr hecreta Seciet ,Prrv* 
Pnv* 245 Agarik Purgyth fleme and nalencoly X508 
Dunbar Tua Maritt Women gi Ane bag full of flewme. 
ex53a Du Wes Inirod Fr* in Patsgr. 904 The fleame, te 
fiegme* 1586 Bright Melanch, li 4 The second is fleume, 
next to bloud in quantitie. 2645 Milton Colast* 12 What 
if fleam and choler come instead ? 1650 Howell Gtre^'s 
Rev, Naples 130 They answered prudently and with fleme. 
X709 PopEjfijj. Cm. 663 Our Clitics, judge with fury, but 
they write with fle'me. 

0 * 6-7 flegme, fleagin(0, 7 fletigme, 7-8 flegm. 

xS47-d4 Bauldwin Mot, Philos. (Palfr ) 44 The rest of 
him fiegme & cholier. 1587 Golding De Monusy x. (X592) 
141 Agarick purgeth Fleagme a x6z8 Raleigh Sceptick 
m Rem, (1651) 8 Abounding with Fleagm. i6az Sanderson 
•grd Serin*, 1 Kings xxi 29 $ s6 Abundance of melancholy, 
tough flegm. x6M Stanley /frr/. Philos HI 11. 134 Hence 
aie generated Choler and Flegme. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Aic/tii I. 24/2 The superfluous Flegm and Humidity, 

7. 6 phleume, phleugme ; 6-7 phlegme, 7- 
phlegm ; 7-8 phleam, phleme. 

x54r R (Copland Galyen's Terapeut 2 Giv, To purge y» 
humours coleiyke or melanoolyke, or els phleume, x5i55-73 
Cooper Thescatrus s, v Constsio, Citrsns pituitae consistit, 
the course of the phleugme is stayed. ax592 Ghfcnb 
Mamtlleaii Wks (Giosart) H, 223 The xiaturali constitu- 
tion of women is Phlegme, and of men Cholier 1605 Timme 
Quersii t vii. 29 A certalne watry elementary phleme 1617 
Janua Ling, zoo Phleame expelleth choler, x66o- Phlegm 
(see B. 2] x6d9 Worlidge Syst Agrtc* 5 Phlegme dis- 
tilled from Salt of Tartar. 1684 Earl Koscom. Ess* Transl, 
Ferse (1709) 301 Wnte with Fuiy, but con act with Phleam, 

II 5 . 6 flegma, 7 phlegma. 
xsay Andrew Brunswyhe^s Distyll Waters B vij. Onely 
the flegma of the grene herbes is dystylled. z6xck Phlegma 
[see B 2] 1657 Plwstcid Diet ^ Phlegma is used for any 

distilled water which hath no spirit, as rose-water. 

B. Signification. 

1 . The thick viscid fluid or semifluid substance 
secreted by the mucous membranes, csp. of the 
respiratory passages ; mucus. 

a. In old phyMology, regarded as one of the four 
bodily ' humours*, described as cold and moist, and 
supposed when predominant to cause constitutional 
indolence or apathy, 

*387 [see A. a]. 1390 Gower Conf* HI. 99 The mowte 
fleume with bis cold Hath in the lunges for his hold Or- 
deined him a propre stedc, 2502 Ord Crysion Men (W. 
de W. 1506) IV. xxviL 3x8 An armony. .of the foure humours, 
that is to loiowe of y« blode, of the colour, of the fleume, 
and of y* malancoly. 1^ Elyot Cast* Jlelthe 1. 1 (154*) 

8 b, Natural fleume is a humour cold and moyst, whyte and 
swete, or without taste. 1383 Merr* Mag, Ewers Ixvi, 
They turned theyr bind to melanchohck fleume. ^1615 
G Sandys Trav, i. 72 Fleame hath the predominancy in his 
complexion. 1731 Arbuthnot Akmenis vl viu (173^) x88 
Phlegm amongst the Ancients signified a cold viscous 
Humour, contrary to the Etymology of the Word. z86o 
Whbwell Philos. Dtseoo. iv vi 35 The doctrine of the Four 
Humours (Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile and Black Bile), 
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b. In modem (or corresponding early) use; 
esp. when morbid or excessive, and discharged by 
cough, etc. Now* chiefly in popular nse, and no 
longer applied to the mucus of the nasal passages. 
So mod Y.Jiegme (dial 

1486 Bh SU Alhans C V] b. And makyth flewme fell owte 
of the biayne 1308 Dunbar 1 na Marut Wemen^u^^ 
hair hogeart, that hostit oat flewme Cojnpl ScoU 

vi. 67 l^pe, that is gude to purge congelit fleum^ x6oi 
Holland Phny II 277 Wormwood dischargeth the b^t 
of tough fleagme 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Al^ 
vmtis 267 To dissolve viscid Phlegm, and excite a Cough. 
1843 R J, Graves SysL dm Med xx 229 The principal 
annoyance the patient sufiers is m geiUng up the phlegm 
in the morning 1877 Roberts Hemdok, Med (1894) 400 
The discharge of various substances, technically termed 
expectoration or ^utum^ and popularly known as phlegm 
fc. With a and //. A collection or mass of 
phlegm, or of any mucous secretion Obs 
1361 Hollvbush Horn AMih 15 If thou wilt purge the 
head and breste. of all slymye fleuraes and fyhh. *^4 
CoGAN Hceven Health exxxiv, (1636) *36 [It] doth take 
away Flewmes of the Eyes. 1688 Miege Ft s v 
Brtngt To bring up a phlegm, cracher xtvj Philip QuarU 
{18161 16 A phlegm sticking in my throat, I happened to 
hem pretj^ loud 

f d. In figurative use. Obs. 

1565 JfEWEL Def Apol. (t 6 ii 1 153 In danger to he choaked 
•with the flegme & humour of his sins 1633 G Herbert 
Temple, ChwcJt-porch xvi, O England! full of sinne, but 
most of sloth , Spit out thy flegme, and All thy brest with 
glorie. 1655 H. VAUGHAN SiUx ScinU ii Proffer Spit 
out their pWegra, And fill thy brest with home 
e. See Salbb-fhiiEom. 

1 2 Old Chem. One of the five ' pnndples * of 
bodies, also called water ; any watery inodorous 
tasteless substance obtained by distillation. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp Alck m, iv. in Ashm. TheaL Chem, 
Brit (1652) 140 Fyrst wyth moyst Fyre and after wylh the 
dry The flewme by Pacyence owt drawyng, 1610 B. 
JoNSON Alch II V, Rectifie your menstrua, from the 
phlegma. z 56 o Sharroce Vegetables Seeds steeped . 
in Spirit of Urine mixt with phlegm of Elder-berries x686 
Harris tr Lemery s Chym s Water which is called Phlegm 
comes in distillation before the Spirits when they are 
fixt, or after them when they are volatile, lyew Curios in 
Hush. ^ Card. 333 Three Principles of which all things are 
form’d ; that is to say, the Flegm, the Grease and the Ashes 
The Flegm is the Mercury, 1718 Quincy Compl Disp a 
Phlegm or Water, Is the common Vehicle or Diluter of all 
wild Bodies 1791 Hamilton BerihoUeis Bjia/ig I r i. v, 
78 The gall-nut yields, by distillation, a limpid phlegm 
x8za Sir H Davy C/tem PAilos. 51 The attempts made to 
analyse vegetable substances previous to 1720 metely pro- 
duced their resolution into the supposed elements of the 
chemists of those days^viz. salts, earths, phlegm and sulphur. 
3 The character supposed to result fiom pre- 
dominance of phlegm (sense i a) in the bodily 
constitution ; phlegmatic temperament or disposi- 
fion ; want of excitability or enthusiasm ; cold- 
ness, dullness, sluggishness, apathy; coolness, 
calmness, self-possession, evenness of temper. 

1578 T, N. tr Cong W, India 198 There are few nations 
of so much fleame or sufiferance [as the Mexicans] 1642 
Howe CL For Trav [Arb) 52 He that hath to deale with 
that Nation, must have good store of Phlegme and patience 
x668 Temple Let to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II 50 
Monsieur de Wit defended their Cause with gi eat Phlegm, 
but great Steddiness. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hist Mass, 

I 223 A man of more ^legm, and not so sensibly touched. 
1836 Sir W Hamilton D/jcnrj (1S52} 281 The mathematical 
genius requires mucl^hlegm, moderation, attention and cir- 
cumspection X871 G Meredith H, Richmond xvi, The 
patience of the people was creditable to their phlegm 
Pllletfittagogiie(fle*gmagpg). phlegtjia- 

gogugf uF.Jlewnagogue (14th c. in Hatz,-Darm,), 
ad. med.L» phlegma^gus, a Gr. f. 

ipkiyfia Phlegm + aytayos di awing forth.] A 
medicine for expelling phlegm. Now rare 
[1637 Physical Diet,, Phl^tag^on, purgers of flegm,] 
x€fjt Salmon Syn Med in h 570 Electuary of Jallap is a 

f oodPhlegmagogue 1737 Bracken Famery Inipr (1757) 

I 248 PhlegmagOj^ea or those [medicines] which draw olf 
pitious Matter or Phlegm by Stool 
So Phlegmagogal (-g^B’gal) a., having the 
property of expellmg phlegm; Phlegmagoglo 
(-g^'dgik), a, = prec. ; sb. = phlegniagogue. 

x6s7 Tomlinson RenodsBtsp 113 Some are called Phleg- 
magogall which purge Phlegme 1684 tr Bonels Merc 
144 Mercury, with some phlegmagogick Extract. 
lj]Plllegmasia(fiegm^sia, -zia). Path, PI. -a. 
[mod.L , a Gr. <pXeyna<fia (Hippocr ) inflammation. 
Cf. F. phkgmasiei\ Inflammation, esp. inflamma- 
tion accompanied by fever. 

Phlegmasia dolens, or phUgmasia alba dolem, inflamma- 
tion of the veins of the leg, with severe pain, swelling, hard- 
ness, and whiteness, occurring m women after childbirth , 
also called milk leg or white leg 
xjQ6FmiL.is^Phlegmasta,zxi Inflammation, 1733 Chambers 
Cycl Svppf Phlepjtasia, a word used by some of the 
medical writers for an inflammation x8oo J, Hull 
An Essay on Phlegmasia Dolens 1839 Diphtheria 
I The mucous tissue, is also the seat of very different kinds 
of phlegmasia 

Fllleg^lKiatic (fl^gmae*tik), a. {sbi) Forms 
see Phlegm; also 4-6 flum-, 6-7 flugm-, 4-6 
-etyke, -ytyok(e, -ytek. \p/lF..jfteumatikei a. OF, 
Jlemiatique (la-isthc. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. 
phhgniatic~uSy a. Gr. (hX^yiiarmos. f. AX4yua, 
seePaiKOM.] 


1 . Of the nature of or abounding in phlegm. 

a. (In sense pertaining to Phlegm i.) Of the 
nature of the ‘ humour ’ or secretion called phlegm , 
mucous Of the human body, its organs, etc. 
Having a predominance of phlegm in the constitu- 
tion or ^temperament* (see also 2). Of diseases, 
etc : Characterized or caused by excess of phlegm 
Now rare or Obs 

1340 Ayenb 157 pe dyevel . asaylej) stianglakest pane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord ..pane fleumatike. mid 
glotonye and be sleaupe 1398 Trcvisa Barth DeP R 
IV IX. (Tollem. MS ) A verry flewmatike man is in the body 
lustles, heuy and slow. Ih^ vil lix. (BodI MS.), As pe 
brayne dischargep hym silfe of flewmatike humoures and of 
fumosite 1^x400 tr Seereta Secret, Gov LordsJt. 86 If it 
beyn tokenynge ffleumetyke. 1527 Andrew Brunswyhes 
Dtsiyll, Waters Fij,Tospetteandputteoute theflegmatyke 
matter 1542 Boordc Dyeictry viii (1870) 245 A flemytycke 
man may slepe ix houres or more 1562 Bulleym Bulwark, 
Bk Svnples 3 b, It is good in the meates of them whiche be 
Flugmatike 1363 T. Gale Antid ii 84 In phlegmaticke 
bodyes they raaye forbeare their supper X74X Betterton 
Eng. Stage v 03 Persons of a flegmatic Constitution aie 
slow in turning of their Eyes X87S H. C Wood Therap, 
(1879) 22 The phlegmatic person is no more easily moved by 
medicinal than by other agenaes. 

t b. (In sense pertaining to Phlegm 2.) Of the 
nature of the * principle ’ called phlegm ; watery 
and insipid. Of bodies m general . Abounding in 
‘phlegm’ , and hence, prodiicmg phlegm (Phlegm 
I a or b) when taken as food, etc. Obs. 

X502 Arnolde Chron. (i8ri) 172 For as mych as allfisshes 
aftir water ben flewmatike therfore they be better rest than 
soden 1333 Elyot Cast Helihe (1541) 2 b, Where colde 
with moysture preuayleth, that body is called Fleumatike, 
wherein water hath preeminence 1567 Maplct Gr, F01 esi 
77 She [the Carp] is of very soft flesh and phlegraatike 1669 
WoRUDGn.yj'f^^^^itf, (1681) 3 Standing wateis. by reason 
of the constant waste of the Phlegmatique vapour that con- 
stantly rises from it. 1747 Lancrish in Phd. Trans (1748) 
XHv II [4] The watery or phlegmatic Pnnciple abounds 
so much as CO be nearly || Paits of the whole Mass 

2 . Having or shovvmg the mental character or 
disposition formerly supposed to result from pre- 
dominance of phlegm among the bodily ‘humours’; 
not easily excited to feeling or action ; lacking en- 
thusiasm, cold, dull, sluggish, apathetic; cool, 
calm, self-possessed. 

1374 Hellowes Gneuards Fean Bp 30 The Numantines 
of their naturall condition, were more flegmatike than 
cholenke 1622 Massinger Vtrg Mart, iv 1, Cold, 
phlegmatike bastard th’ait no brat of mine. 1736-82 J. 
Warton Ess Pope (ed 4) I v 276 Raphael never received 
amore flegmatic Eulogy 1823 Waterton 5 * Amer 

IV L (1879] 28S Cold and phlegmatic must he be who is not 
warmed into admiiation by the surrounding scenery. x888 
P Hume Mine Midas i, iv, Selma xesumed her knitting 
m a most phlegmatic manner 

tB sb. A phlegmatic person Ohs. rare. 

X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest, Clmurg Min, The 
fieumatykes, & them that aie wont to diseases of colde 
maladyes. X629 Maxwell tr. Herodtan (1635) 120 He con- 
temned luhan, as an abject Fellow . and Niger as a dull 
Fiegmattcke. 

So t Phlegma'tical a. ^ phlegfnatic ; PMeg- 
»ia*tlcally, f Phlegma'tioly adv., in a phleg- 
matic manner; Phlegma 'ticness, the quality of 
being phlegmatic. 

xS86 Q Eliz. in Leycester Corresp, (Camden) 243 What 
^flegmaticall reasons soever were made you 1684 tr, 
Bonet's Merc Coinpii vi 235 They that have a phlegmatical 
Ague. 1828-32 Webster, 1838-9 Halum 

Hist Lit IV IV § 76 The most phlegmatically impudent of 
the whole school 1870 Bmly News 5 Oct , The videttes 
phlegmatically continued their circling. 1673 S* too hint 
Bayes 56 This is so hal'd in, and so *Mlegmaiickly 
apply 'd 1727 Warburton Prodigies Bo All the rest [of the 
story] is phlegmatickly past over 1639 Feltham Bow. 
Countries 42 Being full ot humours, that is her cradle, which 
and rocks her to a dull *phlegmatickness 

Phlegmatism. yarer^K [f. as prec + -ism.] 
Phlegmatic character So f Phle’gmatlst [-1ST], 
a person of jJhlegmatic constitution 
1399 H BvTTEaJDyetsdne Dinner J>ylsh,’Pistgkt Nuts . 
In cold weather, for flegmatists. 1797 Godwin Ewjntrer 
436 The phlegmatihin. of. Sir Robert Walpole’s .conduct 
Phle’gmatous, a, rare’-\ [f. as prec + -ous ] 

‘ Inflamed or much inflamed ’ (^d. Sec. Lex ). 

1878 A M. Hamilton Nerv, Bis, 133, I have already 
s^ken of peripheral phlegmatous troubles. 

Phlegme, erron. form of Fleam sb.'^, lancet. 
x6x2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 11 Phlegmes,.to 
launch and cut the gums. 1850 R. G Gumming HunteFs 
Life S Apr (1902) 99/1 Before starting I gave Johannus 
my phlegme, and a hasty lesson m the art olbleeiung 
tFhlegmed (flemd), a. Obs rare—^. [f. 
Phlegm -h -ed s.] Imbued with ‘ phlegm * (sense 2). 

1683 Phil, Trans XIV. 503 This [oil of Vitriol] as highly 
nhlegm’d as any usually is 

Fhleg'xnless (fle'mlfe), a. rare, [f, as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of or fiee from phlegm. 

Boyle Use/ Exp, Nat Philos, ir v vii. 175 One 
distillation will bring it over from Wine it self, so pure and 
ffegml^, M to burn all away 1768 J OeU on less at 
Fnend Wks, 224 (MS.) Philomd, Whose shtiU harmonious 
note So swells her phlegmless throat. 

Fhlegmon (fle gm^n). Pedh, Also 4-7 fleg-. 
\yLF,flegmon, phlegmon oiphlegniona (Phn.), 
a. Gr. cpK^ytwvii mflammation, a boil, denv. of 


4 >kiy-€iv to bum : cf. OF, flettgmon (i3-i4lh c. m 
Hatz.-Darin.)=mod.F phlegmon'] An inflamma- 
tory tumour, a boil or carbuncle , inflammation, 
esp. of the cellular tissue, tending to or producing 
suppuration, an acute local inflammation with 
marked redness and swelling. 

1398 Trevisa BrtWA Be P R.xti lix (Bodl MS ), Suche 
sweflinge hatte Apostema, & somtyme it comeJ>. .of a semple 
humoure as of blood and hatte flegmone. X341 R Copland 
Galyen's Terapeiiiyke 2 B ij b, Yf ecchymosis, 01 vlceie, or 
erisipelas, 01 putiyfaction, or phlegmone be ici any parte. 
x399 a M. tr GabelhoueFs Bk. Physicke 364/1 [A prescrip- 
tion] For the Flegmone or Felon of the Fingers 163X 
WiTTiE Primrose's Pop. Err. ii. 8x It may also be a 
phlegmon, or erysipelas of some part. 178a A. Monro 
Coinpar Ana/ xx These parts may be subject to . 
phlegmon 1788 J C. Smyth m Med Commun, II 191 
The Phlegmon is the inflammation of the cellular membrane, 
x 8 m Allbutt's Syst Med VI, 256 This bacillus is identical 
with one subsequently found in gaseous phlegmons. 
Hence PhleMittonic (flegmp nik), Pkle'armonotis 
ndps , pertaining to or of the nature of a phlegmon; 
Pklo'gmoiLOld a , resembling a phlegmon. 

*758 J ^ De Bran's Observ Stirg (1771) 170 A Man., 
had a ^Phlegmonick Erysipelas upon the Right Arm. 1875 
H Walton Bis Eye 185 In phlegmonic inflammation, 
pulsation has been felt, as from an aneurism X733 Genii* 
Mag, XXV 12 It appeared moie like the erysipelatous than 
^hlegmonoide kind 1835-6 Todd Cycl Anai I. 455/a 
External inflammation resembling pblegmonoid erysipelas. 
1666 G. Harvey Morb. Aitgl xi (1672)31 It’s., generated 
out of the dregs and remainder of a ’’^Fhlegmonous or 
Oedematick tumour X849-52 Todd Cycl A nat IV 850/2 
Phlegmonous inflammation of the areolar tissue 

Phlegfmy (fle*mi), a. Forms : see Phlegm. 
[f Phlegm + -y ] 

1 . Of the nature of or consisting of phlegm, 
mucous ; containing or characterized by phlegm. 

<rx3So Lloyd Treas, Health Ij, The sloppy nges of the 
leuer that comethe of grosse and fleymy humors. 1620 
VcNNER Via Recta iii 57 It, breedeth a clammy, and 
fleamy nourishment. 1678 Annf Bradstrfct Poems (1875) 
16 The flegmy constitution I uphold. X739 R Buil tr, 
Bedekindns* Grohaims 209 Now from thy Lungs hawk up 
the phlegmy Load xSpx Batty Nms 26 Dec. 5/5 A cold, 
accompanied by a phlegmy cough 

+ b. Watery ; moist • cf. Phlegm 2. Obs. 

H Buttes Diets Dne Dimer P iv, [The mid.air] spits 
out watry reams amaine, As phleamy snow, and hade, and 
sheerer raine. 1683 Tryon \Vay to Health 83 The gio4s 
phlegmy part of Grass 

2 . Of mental disposition; Phlegmatic a. 

X607 Markham Caval l 25 Such as out of theur flemye 
womanishnesse seeke for such secrets 1643 M u 1 on Colast. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 362 Rather then spend words with this fleamy 
clodd of an Antagonist. 1892 Pall Mall G, 29 Dec. t 
Mild os milk, they hobnob with the phlegmy ISaxon. 
Phleme, variant of Fleam lancet. 
Fhlobaphene (fipWm). Chem. Also -an. 
[a. F .phlolaphhie, f. Gr. ^\o-oy » ^\oi- 6 s bark + 
dye + -ENE.] Name for a class of brown or 
red colounng matters, of complex composition, 
occurring in the bark of various trees and shrubs. 

x88oWatisD;c/ C/ietn.VUL is^BPhUibaphe»e,.,mtnt,. 
applied lo certain red bodies, formed, together withgluco^, 
when many tannins are heated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
XB87 Aihenxum xo Dec 787/2 It [tannin] is decompo^d 
into glucose, gallic acid, and a substance analogous to 
phlobapben. 1893 Natinahstai It [the hawthorn] yields 
a^lobaphene with acids 

Fhloem (fl<?«*em). Hot. [mod. (NhgcliinGer.) 
f. Gr. 0X<Jor ^Xoios bark + -jjfxa, passive suffix.] 
Collective name for the cells, fibres, and vessels 
forming the softer portion of the fibrovascular 
tissue, as distinct from the xy/em or woody por- 
tion; the bast with its associated tissues. Also 


X87S Bennett & Dsbr tr Sachs' Bot. 94 The different 
iormb of tissue of a differentmted fibro-vcscular liundie may 
be classified into two ctouds, which Nagcti calls the Phlolm* 
^ast) and JCyleni- (Wood) portion of the bundle. *. In many 
bundles the phloem is formed on one, thexylem on the other 
side of the procambium. Ibid. 95 These horizontal elements 
. may be generally designated as rays; wubm the xyjem 
they are called xylem ra>s, wUhm the phloem, phl0tiin-ra>’5. 
xmEncycLBnt IV 85/2 Foundin the bast or phloem layers 
of ordim^ trees. X882 ViNts itachF Boi. 440 [In Ferns] 
A Single layer or several layers of cells may often be found 
at the periphery of the phloem lying just tmide the true 
bundle-sheath. Russow regards this structure os belonging 
to the ground tissue, and he terms it the phtoem*sheatb. 
Fhlo^tiaiL (flfl|di5i'sti5[i). [f, FtiLoorsTON 
+ -lAH.j A believer m the existence or theoiy of 
phlogistou. 

J 799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Conirib. Phys. h Med. 
Knewl 67 Ibe phlogistlans were obliged to consider all 
combustible bodies as combinations of different,. substances 
with the undemonstrated pblogLion. 

FUogistic (flffid^rstik, -gi*stik), ar. {jsbi) fin 
sense i, mod. f. Phlooxston ; cf. modJ^ pnlo- 
gisiicus, F.phlogistique (1762 m Diet. Acad .) ; in 
senses 2, 3, immediately f. Gr. eftkay^fn-bs in- 


senses 2, 3, immediately f. Gr. epkerptn-bs in- 
flammable, inflamed + -kl] 

I. L Chem. Of the nature of or cotmsting of 
phlogiston; f containing pblo^ton, combomble 
(o3r.) ; connected with or relatmg to phlodstom 
TWPhiLTnw. XXXVIIL 63 pn Phoi^nrt) The 
Phlq^^ w so siigiiriy connected rriih the other 
Pxinopie^ that ^ least. .Iwioii or Wazmth, sets It 00 
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PHLYZACflUM. 


fire. Odsero Atr 1 188 Common air.. de- 

prived or Its fixed air by phlogistic processes Ihid. 50 Plants 
inibibmg the phlogistic matter with which it is overloaded. 
1789 Higgins {itile) Comparative View of the phlogistic and 
antiphlogistic Theories 1794 G Adams Philos 

II XXI 400 Bodies that are eminently luminons contain a 
certain species of matter thisis called phlogistic inflammable 
or combustible matter 1830 Herschel Sittd XTai Phil 
III. IV. 300 The phlogistic doctrines of Beecher and Stahl, 
t b as sb, A phlogistic principle or substance. 
*733 Trans» XXXVIH 61 This red Earth retains 
so much of an unctious PhlogistiCi that [etc ]. 

II. 2 . Path Inflammatory 
1754-6 Connoisseitr No. 53 9 Blotches and brealcings out 
. owing to a kind of a phlogistic humour in her blood. 
18x3 J Thomson Led Inflam, 71 Cases of acute or active 
inflammation pieceded by what is called the phlogistic 
diathesis, 1854 Jones & Sinv Pailiol Anal* (1875) 321 The 
phlogistic process in the peiicardium. 
t 3 Burning, fiery, heated, inflamed (JtL and 
Ji^), Ohs, (Chiefly in rhetorical use ) 

X79X E. Darwin Boi Card* i i. X36 Ethereal Powers I 
you Gem the bright Zodiac, stud the glowing pole, Or give 
the Sun's phlogistic orb to roll 1802-3 tr. Pallas^ Trav, 
(iSxs) I 83 The phlogistic mountains of that neighbourhood 
1821 Blackw, Mag X. 407 A sorry imitator of that whole- 
sale dealer in phlogistic curses. 1855 Smcdlcy, etc. Otcitli 
Sc, 59 Much phlogistic coirespondence was discovered 
Pblogi'Sticate, ’O chem Ohs exc. Hist, 
[f, prec, t -atb 3 . cf. phlogtsiiquef'\ Uans, 
To render phlogistic ; to comhine with phlogiston. 
ChieflyinPhlogi stioated/^/.rt [F phlogisUqui^ 
Pklogtsiicaied air or gas^ names for nitrogen in 
the phlogistic theoiy. ^ PJUogi&Ucated alhalt, name for 
prussiate (hydrocyanate) of potash 
1774 Priestley Ohscrv Atr I 178 fiotCt It might not be 
amiss to call air that has been .made noxious by any of the 
processes above mentioned by the common appellation of 
phlogisUcated air X776 — in Phil Tram, LXVI. 242 The 
nitiousair iostagieatproportionofitspowerof diminishing, 
that iSj phlogisLicating, common air 1789 Ibid LXXlX 
X46 It is also natural to suppose, that, the dephlogisticating 
principle . [being] ejmelled, the phlogisticating principle 
should enter 180$ W Saunders Mm Waters 160 Almost 
intirely phlogisticated air, or, as it is now termed, azotic 
gas 1846 Grove Conint Sc mCorr Phys Forces 
325 Priestley was led^to believe that water was conveitible 
into nitiogen (phlogisticated airX 
So t Pblogistioa'tlon [also in Fr, i ^ 77], combina- 
tion with phlogiston : the name in the phlogistic 
theory for the piocess now called deoxidation 
*774 Priestley Ohserv Atr (1775) I 189 This air without 
any previous phlogisticalion, is purified by agitation in water. 
X7p4 Sullivan VtewNat II, 86 2be power of the loadstone 
IS increased by cooling, by a regeneration of 11 on, or 
phlogistication of its calx, and by the action of acids upon 
iron z8ox Wollaston in P/ttl, Trans, XCI 43a In the 
precipitation of copper by silver, [we see] an instance of 
de-oxidation (or phlogistication) by negative electricity. 
PMogistoxi (fl<?jd2i’sl;^n, -gi sl^n). Chew, 
[modX., a. Gr. <l>\oyiaT6v^ neuter of <p\oyi(rr6s 
burnt up, inflammable, vbl, ad), from (l>\(yyt(-uy to 
set on fire, f. flame, ablaut deny, of 

<p\ey-, root of to burn.] A hypothetical 

substance or ‘principle* formerly supposed to exist 
in combination m all combustible bodies, and to 
be disengaged in the process of combustion ; the 
‘ principle of inflammability* ; the matter of file, 
conceived as fixed in inflammable substances 
This use of the tenn and the theoiy connected with it were 
introduced by Stahl in 1702, in his ed of Beecher's Phystca 
Subterranea of 1669* The phrase ‘ esse ^Xovtorov ’ had been 
used by Sennert (in 1619) in the sense of ' the being in- 
flammable*, iiiflammabihty or combustibility as a quality 
of some substances, but not regarded as a substance or pun- 
ciple. The existence of phlogiston was denied by Lavoisier 
in X77^y and though stoutly maintained by Priestley, the 
belief in it was generally abandoned by x8oo 
[x6x9 Sennestue De Chym Consensu ac Ptssensu 2S3 At 
Colores, Odores, Sapores, esse ^XoyterTov & similia aba, 
mmeraltbus, metallis, gemmis Ixmidibus, plantis, animahbas 
insunt. x7oa Stahl Spec, Becchertanwn i x xvi 19 in B^s 
Phys Sulierr (1732), Ad substantiam ipsam mixti, ut in- 
grediens ut matermle principium, et pars totma compo&iti 
constitutiva,concumt, materia et puncipmm ignis, non ipse 
Ignis. Ego Phlogiston appellare cospi.J 
[1730 Godfrey la Phil, Trans XX 3 CVI 288 By the Solu- 
tion of crude Mercury united with the Phlogiston Vmt, or 
other Vegetables.) i7«A G Hanckewitz XXXVllI. 
69 We produce the Phlogiston out of fat Substances, and 
from the Phlogiston a Euligo, or Soot, and from the FuUgo 
an uunous Salt. 1750 Elaboratory laid O^m Introd* 74 
The sulphureous punciple, or phlogiston, which is the proper 
essence of all oils, i774PwnsTixy Ohserv Atriiyvs) 1 . 65 
Considering inflammable air as air united to or loaded with 
phlogiston X785— in Phil, Trans LXXV. 28b Mr Lavoisier 
IS well known to maintain, that there is no such thing as 
what has been called phlogiston. 1794 O Adams Nat ^ 
Exp, Philos 1 , IX 360 Phlogiston.. may be considered as a 
treasure .of light and heat, to be dispensed in the absence 
of the sun. 1794 J. Hutton Phr/os Lights etc X2 There is 
truly in bodies a substance, which may be properly named 
phlogiston, os being the cause of that light and heat which 
accompany burning xBoo Priesiley {title) The Doctrine 
of Phlogiston established, and that of the Composition of 
Water refuted. xSaa Imison Sc, Art 11 98 The existence 
of phlogiston is no longer believed in. x86z Wilson & 
Geikic mem E, Forbes iv 117 Jameson [left college 1802] 
had heard the last dying echoes of the battle between the 
partisans of the phlogiston and the antiphlogiston camp. 
\b,Jig Energy, ‘fire'. Obs 
2792 A. Young Trav France 171 Moni Faujas |deases 
me much , the liveliness, vivacity, phlogiston of his char- 
acter, do not run into pertness, foppery, or aflfectatioxi. 
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Fhloffogfenetic (fl^gOidgfne'tik), a. Path 

[f Gr <p\oyo-^ comb, f flame + -GEiTETro.] 
Fioducing inflammation. Also Plilosogenlo 
(-d5e’nik), Phlogo'genous adjs in same sense 

*®?3 Ltf-r, Phlogogenic ,, Phlogogenous, 1896 

Al&nirs Sysi Med I 156 Theie are several species [of 
bacteria] which are phlogogenetic X904 Brtt Med ^ml. 
Dec 1508 Certain species of bactena. possess in then cell 
odies a phlogogenic poison 

Pblogopite (flp g^psit). Mm [Named 1841 
(m Ger Phlogopii)^ L Gr ^Ao7<»irds fiery (f. 0AO7- 
flame -f- brn- face, look) + -ite I ] A magnesia 
mica, found in crystalline limestone and serpentine, 
usually of abrownish-yellow or brownish-red colour, 
with peaily, often submetallic (coppery) lustre 
1850 Dana Min, (ed 3) 359 It agrees in atomic proportions 
with the phlogopite X879 Rutlfy Stud Fochs x 135 
Phiogopite crystallises in the same system, and has the 
same cleavage as muscovite 

11 Fhlogosis (flGgdirsis) Path PI. -es (-fz) 
[mod.L., a. Gr. q>h 6 yej(ns inflammation, f. 

0Ao 7- flame In F. /h/ogose ] Inflammation 
1693 tr Blancargs Phys Diet, (ed a), Pklogosis^ the same 
that Phlegmone xyxo T. Fuller Phamt Exiemp, 284 
Sometimes. .theMercury causethagreatFhlogosis. in the 
Fait. X845 G E Day tr. Stinorls Autm C/tem, I. 299 
A circumstance which.. characterises the pblogoses 
Hence pmofirosed (-da*zd) ppLa, affected with 
phlogosis, inflamed ; Phloffoslu (-fTu sin) Chew , 
name for a product of cultures of certain bactena, 
which produces acute local inflammation ; Fhlo- 
g^otlo (-^*tik) /7., of the nature of or tending to 
phlogosis, inflammatory. 

1872 Gross Sysi, Surg. (ed s) II 884 The ♦phlogosed 
condition of the penis AUbuH's Sysi Med, I 521 
Leber obtained ^phlogobin nom the staphylococcus aureus, 
1822-34 Coods Study Med (ed a) II 41 A mark of high 
entonic health, or a ^phlogotic diathesis, fbid, 50 Like 
the push [the boil] is found m persons of an entomc or 
phlogolic habit 

tFlxlome. Ohs, rare, [ad. BotL. Phtomis, 
a L phlojniSf phlomos (Piin.), a. Gr, <^Aojuts, 
(pxhttos mnllein ] A plant of the genus Pklomis 
(N. 0 Lahiaise)) comprising herbs and shrubs with 
wiinkled leaves, often thick and woolly. 

{JPhloims fruitcosa Jerusalem Sagej P Lpchtiiies is 
Lamp-wick ) 

[1706 PniLLtPS, Phloimst a kind of Flower, which some 
take for a Primiose.] 17x5 Pctiver in Phil Trans XXIX. 
24^ These Leaves differ from the Broad Phlcune in being 
thicker. 

Phloramine to Pliloretin : see Phlobo-, 
Phlorizin. (floroi*zin, fl^?*nzin) Chem Also 
t phlon*dzin.(e, [f. Gr. q>h 6 -oSf iphoi-Ss bark -i- 
piia root + -IN.] A bitter substance (CaiH240io), 
crystallizing in silky needles, obtained from the 
bark of the root of the apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees. Also formerly called t Fhlori’dzlte. 
Hence Phlovizeisi (florcrzzjin), a bitter reddish- 
brown uncrystallizable solid (C21PI30N2 Ois), a 
combination of oxygen and ammonia with phlorizin, 
1838 T Thomson ^lem Org. Bodies 7x4 The bark of 
apple tree root yields about 3 per cent of phloridzite Ihd , 
Fhlondzite thus obtained, has a dull white colour, with a 
shade of yellow, and is crystaUized in silky needles. 1840 
Penny Cycl XVIII 98/2 Phlorizin is by various processes, 
described by M Stass, converted into phloruein, pbioretin, 
and phloretic acid Fawned Chem (ed xz)64x 

Phiouzin is a substance bearing a great likeness to saliciu. 
X895 Naturalist 26 There is no phlonzm (the glucoside of 
the apple tree) in any part of the organism 

FMoro-, before a vowel phlor-, used lu 
Chm.^ to form names of substances connected 
with Bhlobizin, as 

Phloramine (flpiamoin) [Amine], the amine 
(CeH7NOa » CjH^Oa NH2) obtained in thin shin- 
ing films by the action of ammonia on phloro- 
glucin (Watts Diet Chem, IV. 488). Phloretln 
(flo» ritin), a sweet crystalline substance (CisHi^Oa) 
produced by the action of dilute acids on phlonzm ; 
hence Phloretlo (flore*tik) ac,, applied to an aetd 
(CflHjgO^) obtained from phloretin by the action 
of potash; also to ethers {phloretic ethers) m 
which an organic radical takes the place of i atom 
of hydrogen in phloretic acid (Watts Diet, Chem, 
IV. 491). Its salts are PhloTetates. Phloro- 
gluclA (flprdglrii sin) [Gr. yYsiH-h sweet + -IN 1 ; 
cf. Glucose], also phloroglu’oiiiol, phloroglw- 
ool, a colourless or yellowish crystalline, intensely 
sweet substance (CflHgOs), obtamed from phloretin, 
and occumng widely distributed in plants ; also 
a derivative of this, as nitrophloroglucin^ etc. ; 
hence Fhloroglti olo a., Phloroglu'clde . see 
quols. Piaorol (flf’r^I), a phenol, an oily sub- 
stance (CbHioO) obtained from salts of phloretic 
acid, or from creosote. Phloxone (flpTffun), a 
yellow crystalline substance (C8He02), homolo- 
gous with quinone, obtained by distillation of 
beech-wood and cosu-tar. 

XB40 ♦Phloretic, ♦Phloretin [see Phlorizin] 1866-79 
Watts Lid Chem, IV 489 Phloretic acid [is] produced, 
together with phloiDglucin, by the action of caustic potash 


on phloretin. xZ^qVivLu:^ Elent CJtem III sri Phlondzin, 
when boiled with weak acids, is decomposed into grape 
sugar, and a resinous matter termed phloretin, Phlorefln 
crystallizes m microscopic almost insoluble plates. x88z 
WATTS Diet C/iem VIII 1572 *Pfilorogluc£c An/^dride, 
or ^Phloroglucide^ CiaHigOs is obtained r by theaction 
of heat on phloroglucoL 1866-77 Watts Did Chem IV. 
495 *Fh]oroglucia is sweeter than common sugar, ..per- 
manent in the air at ordinary temperatures 1893 
Lex,i Phloiagludn .is found widely distributed in nature, 
mainly in combination as the complex body phloroglucide, 
but partly also m the free state. x88x Watts Diet Chem, 
VIII 1570 *Phloroglucoly CgHoO, Phloroghunn 1^5 
Naturalist 24 A red-brown pblobaphene whimi fused with 
potass gives protocatechnic aad and phloroglucol 1872 
WATTS Diet Chem VI. 928 *Phlorol orphloiyl alcohol i 4 
one of the constituents of beech-iar creosoie, 1873 — Fowned 
Chem, (ed 11) 798 Phlorol, an oily Iniuid obtained by the 
dry distillation of the barium salt of phloretic or oxethyl 
benzoic acid, — Did, Chem VIII, 1572 Phlorol 
This phenol, first noticed as a constituent of beech-tar 
creosote, 1866-77 Ihd IV 406 *Pklorone CaHsOa 187a 
Ihd VI 928 PhloTone cryslaUises in golden-yellow oblique 
rhombic prisms, which when heated give off a pungent odour 
Fhlox (flpks) Bot [a, L. phlox (Plin,), a. 
Gr. a plant (prob Stleine\ lit. flame. Taken 
into Bot. as a generic name by Dillenius.] A 
North American genus of herbaceous (rarely 
shrubby) plants (N.O PoUvwniaces^^ with clusters 
of salver-shaped flowers of various colours, usually 
showy ; many cultivated foims aie found in gardens. 

[1601 Holland Phny 11 , 92 The Panse, called in Latine 
Flammea, and m Gred«e Phlox, 1 meane the wild kind 
onely ] mo6 Phillifs, Pklox^ a Flower of no Smell, but 
of a fine Flame colour. 1788 Refs Chambers' Cycl , P/iloAf 
lychmdea, or bastard Kchnis, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia class 1856 Bryant Maiden's Sot row 
111, There, in the summer breezes, wave Crimson phlox and 
moccasin flower. z866 Bsandp & Cox Diet, Sc etc. 11 . 
8B7/X The garden Phloxes being all productions of the 
floiist, and of a most ornamental character. 1895 Mrs. H. 
Ward Bessie Cosirell i 8 Phloxes and marigolds giev 
untidily about then doorways 

b atinb, , as phlosr family, phloxwor ts (Lind- 
ley), names for the Natuial Oi^ex Polemoniacese; 
phlox-worm, the larva of an American moth, 
Heliotkis phlogophcgtiSy which feeds upon phloxes. 

1B46 Lindlby Veg Kingd 635 Order ccxliii Polemoniaceas, 
Phloxworts. 1863 J. H Balfour Man Bot § 952 Polemo- 
niacern, the Phlox family. 1898 Watts Duhton Ayhvin ir, 
xin, Among the geraniums, phlox beds, and Fiench man- 
golds 

Phloadn (flf^'ksin) Chem, [f Gr. flame + 
-IN 1 ] A red coal-tar dye-stuff resembling eosm, 
1890 m Cent Did, 1899 Cagney tt, ^aksclCsClm Diagn, 
vi (ed. 4) 210 This observer recommends that the nutiient 
medium be stained with phloxin-red or benzo purpunn 

Phlyaro-loglst. nonce^d [f Gr. (pKvapo^s 
silly talk + -LOCiT + -iST ] A talker of nonsense. 

x^ Aihensetmi la Oct. 459/r, I would not meddle with 
such a phlyarologist 

llPhlycteua, *>aBna (fliktfna). Path, [mod. 
L., a Gr (pXb/craiva a blister (Hippocr ), f fkbeir, 
<p\v[-€Lu to swell.] An inflammatory vesicle, 
pimple, or blister upon the cuticle or the eye-ball. 

x6p3tr. Blancards P/iys Did, (ed 2), a Pimple 

in the Skin , also a little Dicer in the corneous Tunick of 
the Eye X813 J Thomson Led Inflam 5x1 The cuticle 
often separates in some points fiom the skin, and the vesica- 
ttons termed phlyctenee are formed. 1899 Al/buiPs Syst,, 
Med, VIII. 466 The \esication may be so complete, as to 
1 lie from the skin like a pemphigus, bulla, or phlycteua. 

PXence Fhlyote nar, FiUycto nouE (-sen-) at^'s , 
pertaining to or of the nature of a phlyctena; 
charactenzed by or affected with phlyctense ; 
Fhlycte nolfl (-Ben.-) resembling a phlyctena ; 
Fhlyote noplitlia'lmy, phlyctenular ophthalmia 
(Mayne Expos, Lex. 1858) ; ilFblyote'sxuIa (-eon.-), 
pi. -80 [mod.L. dim. of phlyctend)^ also m angli- 
cized form Fhlycte'iiiile, a small phlyctena, esp. 
upon the conjunctiva or cornea of the eye ; whence 
Fhlycte'iiular (-sen-) a,, pertaining to, of the 
natme of, or characterized by phlyctenules. 

Z842 Dunglisom Med, Lex^ *Phlyctenoid. 1869 E, A 
Parkxis Ptad Hygiene (ed. 3) X07 An eruption .pblycte- 
noid in character, x82a-34 Qood's Study Med, (ed. a) IL 
342 He adds to the two varieties of red and white miliaria 
a thud, which he distinguishes by the name of '^phlyctenous. 
1842 Dunglison Med Lex , ^PhlycteenuM Z869 G, Lawson 
Dis Eye (1B74) 33 One or more small phlyctenul® close 
upon the margin of the cornea. 2843 SiR x. Watson Pnne 
fy Prod Physic xix I 309 For relieving strumous or 
^phlyctenular ophthalmia. x8^ AUbntt's Syst Med VIII. 
746 Similar ^phlyctenules ap^r on the mucous membrane 
ot the mouth, tongue, and palate. 

11 Plvlysacinni (flwl’' -slum). Path Also 
-ion; pi. -la. [mod.L., a. Gr. <fi\v{daioy b, litlJe 
bhstei (Hippocr ), f to swell,] A red, 

usually large, pustule on a hard mflamed base and 
terminating in a dark scab ; also » Phltotena, 
Hence Phlyaaolotis (-? Jtes) a , pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phlyzacmin. 

1693 tr. Blaiicards Phys, Did. (ed. a), Phlysadum^ the 
same with x8x8-ao E. Thomfsok tr Culleds 
Nosol, Mothm, (ed, 3) 330 An eruption of the mflamed 
pustul^ termed ^lyzacia xfoo T Holmes Surg. (ed 2) 
X. 704 The phlyzacious pustules induced by the external 
ap^ication of tartar emetic tSgs Syd Soc Lex^Phlyza, 
cion,, was Willan's term for the largest of his four vaneties 
of Pustules. 
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PHO. 


PllO, phoh rare [A variant of 

Phew, feoo, representing the action of blowing 
away. See also Foh.] An exclamahon expressing 
contemptuous rejection or making light of anything. 

x^QX Marston Pasgiutl tf* Kath tv z66Str Ed Daughter, 
giue tnee your band. With your consent I giue you to this 
gentleman. Ca»ne Mane, phoh I Will you match me to a 
foole? 1738 G Lillo Manna 11 u. 3a Pho 1 those aie our 
best customers. x8oo Mrs. Hbrvev Mouriray Faatu II so 
Pho I pho I there is no fear of their knowing any thing 
of the matter. ^ ^ . ,, , ^ 

+ Pliob, obs. enon f. Fob small pocket 
OaviG&Pott, IVks (1763) 133 And brought his Gods 
away in 's Phob , 

Pnobantliropy (f^baemliid^pi). nonce-wd. [f. 
Gr. ip 60 -os fear + dvepamo^ man ; cf. philanthropy^ 
Morbid diead of mankind 
X848 Westm Rev, Oct. 164 The evil of Ireland is her 
seven millions of a cottier population— and the phoban 
tbrophy(to coin aword) of the other, notover-wise, noble lords, 
•phobe, a. Fr. •phobe, ad. L. -phob^nsy a. Gr. 
-<^oi 9 os -fearmg, -dreading, adj. ending, f. 
fear ; as in liydrophdb-usy hydrophobe^ 

lift ‘one who has a horror of water*. Also in 
modem words formed m Fr or Eng by analogy, 
as AnglophobBy Russophobe, 

•phobia, a. L. -phobia^ a Gr. -(^oi 9 /a, forming 
abst. sbs. from the adjs. in -^ojSos (see prec.) with 
sense ‘dread, horror * ) as in (idpo<j 30 ^iaj hydropho- 
bia ‘horror of water \ Also in modern words 
formed m Eng. by analog, ns Anglophobuty Gallo- 
phobiOy Germanophobiay Russophobia, some of them 
imitating Ft. forms in phobie. The foUowmg 
exemplify the uses to which -phoHa has been put ; 

1547- [see Hydrophobia]. 1803 Gallophobia [see Gallo 
tn comb ] X803 Anna Sswaro Leti,(i.8ix) VI g± He is a very 
laconic personage, and has u^n him the penphobia. i8ai 
Southey m Li/e (1849) I- ss 5 She laboured under a perpetual 
dustophobia; and a comical disease it was. 1843 Blcudmi, 
Mag LI V. 245 That powerful .writer, depictsthesameregi- 
phoDia as raging among the Parisian Charlodanene x8dx 
Sjm&ky Remttu i 41 The account given me by my corre- 
spondent of the File swmophobia is as follows 1887 Pall 
G. 17 Dec 1/1 Confounding it with ‘ German ophobia*, 

‘ Francophobia \ or as many ‘phobias ' as you like I 1890 
Cent, Diet ^Phohophohta^ morbid dread of being alarmed. 
X895 tr, MoxNaf^idsEegeneratioit 342 It was unnecessary 
for Magnan to give a special name to each symptom of 
degeneration, and to draw up m array. . the host of ' phobias' 
and ‘ manias *. Agoraphobia (fear of open space), claustro- 
phobia (fear of enclosed space), rupopJtobta (fear of dirt) 
[etc ] 1896 Wesini, Gas 6 June 3/2 The cycling craze has 

produced the antagonistic disease of cyclophobia. xpoa 
Jbtd 31 Oct a/3 There were symptoms in the City attitude 
of a certain amount of L C.C -phobia [= dread of the 
London County Council] 

Hence -pho'bic forming -pho^biao, -phobist 

forming sbs, 

Z900 Eatly News 13 Aug, 3/1 The professional Anglo* 
phobiac xpoa Daily Chron 13 Oct. 5/5 Several Anglo- 
phobic deputies have announced their intention of appearing 
in their official scarves. 

Phobia (fd^i’bia). Also 9 phoby. [The prec. 
suffix used as a separate word ] Fear, horror, or 
aversion, esp. of a morbid character. 

1801 CoLERiDGB in Str N Dcatps Rem (1858) 92 , 1 .have 
a perfect phobia of mns and coffee housea 1873 W. Cory 
Lett ^Jlmls (1897) 409 Against management by phobies, 
either Tory phobies or popular phobies 1887, 1895 [see 
-phobia] iZgig Allbutt's Sysi VIII. 157 Specific means 

. to dissipate the 'phobias' or the obsessions. 

So Pho bist nonce-wd,y one who has a horror of 
or morbid aversion to anything. 

1883 Church Quarterly XV 394 Men, who refuse to give 
up their kbeity at the dictation of ‘phobists* of any 
denomination. 

II Pboca (£?u*ka). Zool, PI, phoom 
phoeas. [L, ph^ca^ a. Gr. (fwieij seal . so It., Sp. 
foeay F. phoque ] A seal (chiefly in transl from 
Latin or Greek); any aquatic mammal of the 
P/iocidXi or seal and walrus family of Carnivora^ in 
modern zoology, restricted to the genus typified by 
the Common Seal, P, vituhna, 

|q8 Trcvisa Sarih DeP R xrii xxii (Bodl MS ), pe 
he }>at hatte Foca & pe iissche }7at hi^t Delphinas ] 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 37 Neptunes phocases thatscard 
the horses of Hippohtus 1678 Dryden All for Lcmei 1, 
Here monstrous phocse panted on the shore 1791 Covspcr 
Odyss IV 493 The Phocee also rising from the waves 1800 
Med yml 111, 389 M Riegels intends successively to treat 
. on rats, the phoeas, the mole, the frog and lizard. z8z6 
Scott Aui/a xxx, A phoca or seal lying asleep on the 
beach. — ihd. xxxv, xxxvui i 8 az- 3 ^ Goods Study Med 
(ed. 4) I 429 The deepest tones are struck by animals that 
have the largest glottis, as the phoca, the ox, the ardea 
stellaria. 

Hence Phoca'cean a,, of or pertaining to the 
Phoetdse or seal family; sb, a member of this 
family; Pboca'ceons of the nature of a seal; 
phocacean ; Pho cal ^ , of or pertaining to a seal. 

1842 Brands DicL etc , Phocaceans, the name of the 
family of carnivoious and amphibious Mammals of which 
ffie seal (Phoca) is the type. 1858 Maync Expos. Lex.y 
Fhocaceous. x86o Gossc Romance Nat, Hist 351 This is 
..in favour of a mammalian, and of a phocal nature, 

Pbooseuine (fosrnsin), a, ZooL [f, Zool L, 
Ph&csena (a. Gr. <pdiKatva porpoise, deriv. of 
seal) + -iNE 1.] Of or pertaining to the Phocsemnay , 
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a group of Cetacea containing the true porpoises , 
resembling a porpoise. 1890 m Cent Did 

Fbocenic (foszmk, -se'mk), a Clwn. [For 
*phoc 8 eniCy f Zool. L Phocsena (see prec.) + -10] 
Applied to an acid obtained by Chevreul m 181/, 
from porpoise- or dolphin-oil, originally called 
DEUPHorio, and subsequently identified with 
Valerio acid, (CH3)a.C2H3.C02H, So Phoce- 
nate, a salt of phocenic acid ; Pho'oenil, 
Pho cemn, glyceiyl valerate, or trivalenn, C3H5 
(C5Hfl02)3 = Delrhin sh 2 
X836-9 Todd Cycl Altai II 234/2 When this oil is saponi- 
fied, It yields .a peculiar volatile acid teimed phocenic 
acid Ibidy The phocenate of baryta forms efiloiescent 
piismatic crystals Ibid.^ Phocenine is a peculiar fetty sub- 
stance contained in the oil of certain species of porpoise 


Phoolo, PhLOoia, C/um , =Phocj!.nic,Phooenin. 
x86x Hulmb tr Moqmti Tandon ii. in. 169 The oil of the 
porpoise ..contains much moie phocine i8d6 Odlinq 
Amin Chem, 36 Diatomic Fatty Acid Senes. CsHioOs 
Phocic Ihd 130 Phoane, 

Pbocid (ftfttsid). Zool [f. Zool. L. Phffctdsey 
U phoca , see -id 3 .] Any member of the Phoetdse 
or seal family. So Pho'clfonn a,y having the 
form or structure of a seal, phocoid ; Pho cine «., 
pertaining lo the sub-family PhoctiiBy containing 
the seals proper ; s6,y a member of this sub-family ; 
Pho'coid a , allied in structure to the seals. 

X846 Worcester, Phoctm {ating Penny Cycl,). 
Fhocodont (foh'k^dfint), a, (sb ) Zool, [f. Gr, 
0t6w7 seal + ofiods, dfiovT- tooth ] Of or pertaining 
to the Phocodontioy an extinct sub-order of Ceiaceay 
furnishing connecting links with the Phocidse or 
seals, b. sb. Any member of the Phocodontia, 
So Phooodo'XLtic a, » Fhooodoex a, 
Fhocomele (£?« kamfl). Teratology, [mod. f 
Gr, (pdjicTj seal -t /ieAos limb. So in Fr (Liltid),] 
A monster having limbs so short as to resemble or 
suggest the flappers of a seal. 
x86x N, Syd Soc Vear-bh, Med 404. 

Hence Phocome lous a, 

1902 Drti Med *fml 15 Mar, 672 Whether the Harpy 
owes Its origin to the occnnence of a phocomelous fetus. 

||Fh. 09 bades (frbad/z), sh, pi [L. jil. of 
Pheebasy a Gi. pi. -^aSer, priestess of Phoe- 

bus.] Priestesses of Phoebus or Apollo ; persons 
possessed by a spirit of divination. 

xfiBs Fetherstone tr. Cah/in on Acts xvi. 16 394 They 
said that those who wer possessed wer inspired with the 
^irit of Python, and peradventure th^wer thei'^on called 
Phoehades in honor of Apollo X6X3 Chapman maske Inns 
Court y Descnpttony Attird like Virginean Priests, by whom 
the Sun is there ador’d; and therfore called the Phoehades 
Fhoobe^ (ffbs), poet, [a. L. Phmhey a Gr. 
^oi$rj yfem of <^or) 3 or bright, radiant : cf Phcebxjs.] 
The name of Artemis or Diana as goddess of the 
moon ; the moon personified. 

[X390 Gower 110 Thus this lusti Cephnius Freide 
unto Phebe and to Phebus The nyht inlengthe forto drawe,] 
XS90 Shaks. Mids, N, I 1. aog^ To morrow night, when 
Phoebe doth behold Her siluer visage, in the watry glasse. 
x68x Cotton JVond, Peak 28 Nor yet does Phoebe with her 
silver horns Push into crowded tides the frighted waves 
Flicabe^ (fr-bf). [A name imitative of the 
bird*s call, but accommodated in spelling to prec,] 
A small bird (Sayomts pheebe or fuscus) common 
m the eastern U S. Also Pheebe-btrd, Also 
called Pewit (3), Peweb 
1839-40 W Irving Wotferi's R (1855) 19 Another of our 
feathered visitors is the Pe-wit, or Pe wee, or Pheebe-hird ; 
for he IS called by each of these names, from a fancied 
resemblance to the sound of his monotonous note ..They 
aruve early in the spring. Their first chirp spreads glad- 
ness through the house, ‘ The Phoebe-birds have come I ' 
is heard on all sides. 1893 Setibner's Mag June 765/2 
Plain, dull colored peewee or phoebe, sitting on the house- 
gable or on a dead branch, .catching insects, or reiteiating 
his own name, ‘phoebe, phoebe’. 

Flioabeau (ffbfan), a. Also 7 -ian [f. L. 
PhoebeuSy a Gr. ^oi^&os adj., f. ^oWos Phoebus + 
-AN.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Phoebus 
or Apollo as the god of poetry. 
axSzx B Jonson Leges Cornnvales Wks (Rtldg) 727/2 
’Tis the true Phcebian liquor. Cheers the brains, makes wit 
the quicker. 1632 Shirlly Changes Prol , Able to distin- 
guish strames that aie Cleare, and Phebean, from the 
popular. X873 SvMONDS Grk Poets Ser. 1. ii, (1877) 43 His 
long Phoebean locks. 

Fhoebus (ffb^s). Forms: 4-9 Phebos, 6- 
Phoebiis [a. L. Phoebus y a. Gr. iof/Soy, lit bright, 
shining, radiant.] A name of Apollo as the Sun- 
god ; the sun personified Chiefly / m/. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Prol ix By the shadwe he 
took his wit That Phebus which hat shoon so clere and 
bnghte Degrees was fyiie and fourty clombe on bighte. 
* 4*3 Jas. I KinnsQ, Ixxii, Till phebus endit had his bemes 
bryght iS 59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 54 Phebus 
with his golden beames, a X649 Drumm. of Hawth Poems 
Wks: (1 71 1) 15 Phoebus arise, And paint the sable skies With 
azure, white, and red X726 Pope Odyss. xvii 30 With ■ 
riper beams when Phoebus warms the day. X742 Gray 
Death of West, Redd’mng Phoebus lifts his golden fire. | 
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b Apollo as the god of poetry and music, pie- 
siding over the Muses hence, the genius of poetry. 

X776 G Campbell Philos Rhet (i8or) II 63 The figure 
winch the French Phebus is capable of making in an English 

^Fhoenicean (f^m s;an, -i a. [f. L. phoe- 
mce-usi^lm )(a. Gr. (fioivuceos sidj.y f. purple- 
red, crimson . see PHOENICIAN) + -AN ] = next 
xSKjPi itsef 'sMag LV I. 579 The wings are of a phoenicean 
colour, that is to say, reddish veiging upon fulvous 
Fhoeniceoud (f*ni jzss), a Also pbemcious. 
[f as prec + -ous ] Applied to a bright red. 
^[1308 I RKViSA Barth, DeP, R, xix xxv. (1495) 877 Colour 
that highte Phemcetis therwyth the cheyf and piyncypall 
letters of bokes ben writen J 1866 Treas Dot , Pneemteotts, 
pure lively red, with a mixture of cat mine and scat let 
FbCBniciaU (f?ax J'an), sb, and a, h orms . 4 
FemceoiDie, Pbenicien, 7- Phoenician, 9 
Phenician. [a. F plidmaeiiy f L. Pheemaa 
(sc, UricC)y synon. vyitli L. PhcetiteSy Gi, ^otvimj 
the country, f ^oivi^y ^oivTie-y sb and a Phoenician : 
see -AN. 

Gr ^otvt$ also meant ‘ purple-icd or ciiinson ’ and sb ), 
the Phcenix, and the date (fruit and tree), It i& generally 
held tliat these are all senses of the same woid , but tlieir 
mutual relations and the primary sense are uncerlain. borne 
start with Phoenician, as a foieign ethnic «.ime; 

others take the primary sense as * led and see in ^oivikt/j 
' the red land *, perh. the land of the sunrise, or in 
‘ a led man ’ Pheemeta could hardly be (as some liave sug- 
gested) ‘ the land of the date ' ] 

A. sh, 1 . A native or inhabitant of Phoenicia, 
an ancient country consisting of a narrow strip of 
land on the coast of Syria, to the north-west of 
Palestine, which contained the two famous cities 
of Tyre and Sidoii ; also of any Phoiniciau colony 
(of which there were many on the shores of the 
Meditenanoan) 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I 139 For Pheniclens were 
>e hrste fynderes of lettres, tit we wnteb capital leltics wi)j 
leed colour x432-«o tr Higden ibid ,Piieiiix the sonne of 
Agenoris toke to these Feniceonnes somme redUe letters 
ifio6 Shaks, Ant, if Cl, iir vii. 65 Let ih' Egyptwiis And 
the Fhoenicians go a ducking 1667 Milton L, 2. 438 
Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd Astaite, (Jueen of 
Heav'n. 1727 Ds Foe bysi Magic x it (X840) 40 C.tdimis 
was a Phoenician, but went from his own country and 
settled in Greece, where, as they say. he built the city of 
lhebe<i, . having brought x6 letters of the Gteek aiphaliet 
among them x8o8 MirroRD IJwL Greece x. S x Britain, . 
excepting the Phenicians, unknown among civilwed notions 
1B43 Thxrlwalu Greece Im, Many.. costly and useful pro- 
ductions of India, were very caily known in the west, 
chiefiy .through the commercial activity of the Phcenicians. 
2 . The language spoken by this iJcoifle. 

1836 Encycl Brti, (ed 7) XIII. 83/1 Die Phoenician is 
only known from a few coins and inscriptions found chiefly 
in ^prus and Malta 

B. adj. Of or pei taming to ancient l^hcenicia, 
or Its inhabitants 01 colonists; hence, Punic, 
Carthaginian. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 100 All that ‘icayet, which beateth 
vpon that coast, beareth the name of the iMiaeiucian sen* 
x8o8 Mitford Jiisi Gieeee x. 4 i The large projection of 
Afi ica, over-against Sicily, could not fail to fix the attention 
of the Phoenician navigators, 1878 GladiiTOns Homer 
tPnmer) vii 96 It appears that the Phoenician name m 
Homer stands to a great extent for that of foreigner in 
general, 

Hence PhcBnl'oiaxilsm, also PliOB]ilolae(p 2 i.eu-) 
v,y to make Phoenician in language, nationality, etc. 

1878 Gladstone Homer iPrtmefi vii, g6 There is in 
Homer a very general and pervading a'>socianon between 
a group of marki of which a portion are Phcenicianism 
[etc.] X846 Grots Greece II. xviiL 453 Strabo describes 
these towns, as altogether phemci&ed. 

PliOBmcine, Chem , variant of Phenictne. 
Fhoonicistic (fmisrstik), a. Path, [f. mod. 
L phcenicrsnmSy name given by Plouquct to Ru- 
beola or measles (f Gr <pomi purple-rcti, crimson) * 
see -ISM, -iSTic ] Of or ]iertaining to measles. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex,y Phenicistia 1893 Syd Soc 
Lex , Phosnu isite, 

Flioexiicity(fmi siti). [ad mcd.SchokL phani- 
citds (in Wyclif feniattis)y f. phefuix, pha'/itc-em 
Phcbnix: see -it\.] Tlie quality or condition of 
being a pheemx. 

X90X DziLWiCM in Wyclif sRepi de Unn^ers, x-fbmarginy 
Suppose there is but one phoenix m the vtoilcl; thereareebe 
universal and the singular pboenuicies, the former luaturally 
prior to the latter, which is neither Phoeinctty iit itself nor not. 
For if it were, then u would be the same as the Universal 
on which it diepends , and if it were not, there would U more 
than one phoenicity, which conuadias the hypothesis* 
PhoB’nicle. rate-K [ad. med. or mod.L. 
phoeniailtcs^ Contemptuous dim. of Phcbnie. 

1710^ tr. Weren/els's Disc Logom, 140 He introduces 
Heinsiolus fas he ridiculously GalTs..the great lleitatus^as 
the Fhoenicle (not the Pheenix..) of the Age; 

Flicenicooliroite (f/nik^*kr£i|3it). Mhu 

[Named 1839, f. Gr. pnrple-red, 

crimson -h -ypoos-coloured + -iTKk] Basic chromate 
of lead, found an deep red tabular crystals* 

*849 J NtcoL Min, 388 Phoenikochroire..occiim m veins 
in limestone. x868 Dana Min, (ed* 5^ ^ As the color is 
. Glocker changed it [the name) to Pboenicoehroita. 
FliCBuicoptea* OmUh. [ad. F. 

phcenicQpUre (Rabwais) or ad. L* pheatkoplents 
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(Plin ), a. Gr tpoiviKoirrepos flamingo, lit red- 
feathered, f. <f>oLvi^f <pomK- crimson + mkpov feather, 
wmg ] Adapted foi m of the Greek and Latin name 
of the flamingo of Southern Em ope {J^hamcopteriis 
rosms or anitquorunC)* 

1S70 Foxci^ (ed 2) 83/2 Some daieshis [Heliogabalus'J 
companye was semed at meals with . a scraunge fowle called 
Phenocaptene, jday Hakcwill Apol (1630) 388 The fowle 
which they [Roman&j specially hunted and most delighted 
in were phsnicopters, peacoches, thrushes, and pigeons 
I1646 Sir T Browne Pseud* Ep* m xii, 136 The luxurious 
Emperour had at his table many a Fhoenicopterus ] 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxvii, Flamans, wliidi are phoeni- 
copteis or crimson-winged sea fowles 1692 South Serm , 
Piov* 1, 32 (1718) IV. 79 Their Lucnnian oysters, their 
phoenicopters, and the like. x87sMerivalc(7«* Htst Rente 
Ivi (1877) 452 It was for their rarity only that peacocks and 
nightingales and the tongues and brains of phoenicopteis 
(possibly flamingoes) coula be regarded as dehcaaes. 
Hence Ph<Bxiioo*ptezid any bird of the 

Phantcopiendae or flamingo family; PlioBnico*- 
pteroid a , lesembling the flamingo m structure ; 
Phoenico'ptevous a , related to the flamingoes ; 
also in Enioin*i having red wings (Mayne Expos. 
Lex 1858). 

PhoenieuTous, a, ZooL [f Gr. (ffoiviKovpos 
red-tailed, spec, the redstart.] Having a red tail. 
1858 in MaynI). Expos Lex 

t PhOBnigm. 0 h$* [ad med L. pham^nuSy a. 
Gr. ((>oivi‘yfi 6 s irritation of the skin by rubefacients, 
f, (poivhtTiiV to redden, f (f>om£ crimson, cf. F. 
phdmgnie ] Reddening of the skm ; also, a medicinal 
application causing this. 

[x646SirT,Drowni Pseud Ep 109 Which Topically applied 
become a Phanigmus 01 Rubifying medicine ] 1657 Toaiein* 
SON Renou's Disp. 203 It is called a Phoenigm, that is, a 
rubiifying medicament. *684 tr BoneVs Merc Lompti. in. 
xti 71 The Ancients fiequeutly used Phaenigms and Sina- 
pisms *7x0 T. Fuller Pliamt Extemp 359 It is a . 
Fhaenigm which the Antients used much. LX858 Maynb 
E^os Lex , Pheentgnties*] 

f hoBiiix pHeuix ( 0 *mks). Forms: i, 4-6 
fenix, 4-6 fenyx, 5 phenes, 6 phenex, -yx, 
feuyoe, 6- phoenix, phenix, (7 phsenix) [OE, 
and OF. fimXf a. med.L. phentXy L. pfioentx, a. 
Gr the mythical biid, identical with (pom^ 

Phcenician, purple-red, crimson see Note below. 
In OF. also ferns j femsces \ fenix, It femes y 

Du femkSy MLG femXy Ger. phonixy Da., Sw 
fontx. The Eng spelling was in i6th c. assimilated 
to the L ijenyce was after It ),] 

1 A mythical biid, of gorgeous plumage, fabled 
to be the only one of its kind, and to live five or 
SIX hundred years in the Arabian desert, after 
which it burnt itself to ashes on a funeral pile of 
aromatic twigs ignited by the sun and fanned by 
Its own wings, but only to emerge from its ashes 
with renewed youth, to live through another cycle 


of years. 

(Variations of the myth were that the phoenix burnt itself 
on the altar of the temple at Heliopolis and that a worm 
emeiged from the ashes and became the young phoenix. See 
also PiiccNix^,) 

a 900 Pheem v 86 in Exeter Bk , Done wudu weardap 
wundrum faiger fuxel fe}>rum se 15 fenix haten. ^xooo 
^Elfric Groju ix. (Z ) 70 Htc Fmtx (swa halte an fugel on 
arabiscre $eode, sc leofad flf hund J^earaand sefter deaoe eft 
anst geedcucodl. X398 Trcvisa Barth De P, R. xii, xv. 
(Bodl MS ), pis btid Fenix is a brid wi)}Outemake and leueh 
pre hundred oper fyue hundred yere. ^ c X400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.)vii a^AfewIepat men calies Fenix; and per es bot 
ane pis fewle Iiffes fyue hundreth ^are j and at pe fyue 
hundreth 3eie end he commes to pe foisaicl temple and apon 
pe awter he brymies him self all to powder 24 . NonmtaJe 
m Wr.*Wiilcker 702/17 Hie pkemxy a phenes. 1526 Pilgr* 
Per/. (i53x) 202 b, Theie is one byrde called a Fenyce, 
& but onely one of that kynde in the worlde 1555 Edln 
Decades 2x6 The Phenyx the winch I knowe no man that 
euer hath seene 1593 Sii xks 3 1 /cn. F/, 1 iv, 33 My ashes, 
as the Phcenix, may bring forth A Bird, that will leuenge 
vpon you all i6ox Holland Pliny xiii. iv. I 3B7 The bird 
jPhoenix, which is supposed to haue taken that name of this 
Date tree (called in Greeke for it was assuied to me, 

that the said bird died with that liee, and teamed of it selfe 
as the tiee spiung agatne. xtizo Skaks Tewp in 111 23 A 
htiing Dtolerie « now I will beleeue That, m Arabia Tlieie 
IS one Tiee, the Phoenix throne, one Phoenix At this home 
reigning theie, i66x Lovell //ist A mm 4 Mtu, Introd , 


self the Phoenix only springs Self boin, begotten by the 
Parent Flame In which he burn’d, Another and the Same. 
1809 Byron Eng, Bards ^ Scotch Rev 961 And glory, like 
the phoenix 'midst her fires, Exhales her odour& Waxes, and 
expiies *88a Fabrar Early Chr I 103 He [Clemens 
Romanus] illustrates [the] possibility [of the Resurrec- 
tion] by natuial analogies, especially by the existence and 
history of the Phoenix 1 1885 Bibld (R.V) Job xxix. x8 
Then I said, I shall die m my nest, and I shall multiply my 
d^s as the sand \ntarginy Or, the phoenix], ^ 

2. iransf and fig. a. A person (or thing) of unique 
excellence or of matchless beauty ; a paragon, 

X3 , E. E, AUit P. A. 430 Now for synglerte 0 hyr 
dousour We calle hyr fenyx of Arraby c 13^ Chaucer 
Deihe Blawuhe 98s Trewly she wm to my n eye,J be So^n 
Femx of Arabye. a 1548 Hall Hen,y 33 b, This 

Prince IHenry Y] was almost the Arabicajl Phenix. 1549 
Latimer ist Serm, EaTw. F/ (Atb ) 4a For goddes louc, 
let not him he a Phenix, let him not be alone. *603 


Knolles Htsi Turks (1621) Ded , Her late sacred Majestic, 
..the lare Phoenix of her sex, who now resteth m glorie. 
X669 Stormy Manners Mag, vi m 128 The Phoenix of 
Astronomy Ticho-Braghe. 1775 Wesley Wks (1872) IV. 

g He seems to think himself a mere Phenix X838-9 
ALLAM Htsi Lit I I 111 § 96 209 Picus of Mirandola 
so justly called the phoenix of his age. 

b That which rises from 3 ie ashes of its pre- 
decessor. 

1S91 SiiAKS. I Hen. VI^ iv. vii 93 Fiom their ashes shal 
be reaid A Phoenix that shall make all France afiear'd 
163a Heywood ist Pi. Iron Age i. Ep Ded, Out of her 
ashes hath risen two the rarest Phcenixes in Europe, namely 
London and Rome. 1867 H Macmillan Bible Teach xvi 
(1870) 329 The phoenix of new- institutions can only aiise 
out of the conflagiation and ashes of the old. 

3 . The figure of the phoenix m Heraldry, or as 
an ornament 

Heraldically represented as rising in the midst of flames, 
c 1420 Lydg Assembly 0/ Gods 810 A fenyx on hys helme 
stood So forthe gan he fare. 1887 Pall Mall G 24 Oct 
13/2 The button is surrounded by seven gold phoenixes, of 
which each is inlaid with seven laige and twenty-one small 
pearls and a cat’s eye 

4 . Astr. One of the southein constellations. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Asfron 1. 111. $ 10 (ed. 3) xp Twelve 
Constellations .added by Frederico Houtmanno ..who,, 
named them as follows, 1 The Crane, 2 The Phenix, 3 The 
Indian [etc ]. X774 M Mackcnzip MartUnte Surv. i v cr 
When It appears in a horizontal Line with the Foot of the 
Cioss, or the Head of the Phenix. x868 Lockyer Gmllemm's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 335. 

6. attnb. and Comb. • {a) simple atlnb. (of the 
phoenix), as pheenzx Ufey nesty plume y pride y wing'y 
appositive (that is a phoenix sense 2) passing 
into adj. («phoenix-like), as phtmitx bndey family y 
grace, mercy, opinion, parson, queen, sect, she; 
(c) parasynthetic, as phmnx- feathered adj,; also 
pbcenix-like a. and adv,, like or after the manner 
of a phoenix ; f Pboemx-inan, a fireman in the 
employ of the old Phoenix Insurance Office (founded 
i(S8i : seequot. 1700, also Phillips, ed. Kersey 1706). 

x8x4 Mrs J. West Ahem deLacy II 289 The Earl was 
too austei e, cold, and misanthropic to be a meet companion 
for Ins *Phoenix bride 1803 Sorr Winter %n Land (1806) 

1 1 , 141 That *plioenix family the Rosevillcs— alias the 
Dickenses. 1396 Fitz-Geffray StrF. Drake (i88i) 21 Into 
whose soule sweete Sidney did infuse The essence of his 
*Phoenix.feather 'd Muse. x67x Flavcl Fount. 0/ Life iL 32 
Faith IS the *Phenix-Grace, as Christ is the Phenix-Mercy. 
x6ia Two Noble K. i in, **Phenix like They dide in perfume 
X654 W iiiTLOCK Zooiomta 544 Abraham saw a Fhoenix-Iike 
Resurrection of his Son, as possible with God x86^ H 
Phillips Avter, Paper Curr IL ii When from the ruins of 
a State, Phoenix-like, a new one arises, a xjoo B E. Diet. 
Ccuit Crew, ^Phemx^vten, the same is Fire-drakes, [Ftre- 
drakes, men with a Phenix for their Badge, m Livery, 
and Pay from the Insurance-Office, to extinguish Fires ] 
*594 Nasiib Unfort Trav. Wks, ((^rosart) V, 62 Her high 
exalted sunne beames haue set the ^phenix neast of my 
bieast on fire, S630 R, Johtsovis Kingd. 4 Comnnv, 113 
The Pope himselfe shall gratifie him with a *Phenix plume 
1583 Stubbes Anat Abus 11 (i8Sa) 8 Such a vertuoiis 
Ladle and ♦PhemxQueene. rtsxyao Sheffield (Dk.Buckhm ) 
Wks {X72Q) 132 That *Phenix-She deserves to be beloved 
1637 Evelyn Diary 17 Sept., Habits of curiously colour'd 
and wrought feathers, one from the ’^phoenix wing as 
tradition goes. 

Hence Pkceaixity, mnee-wd., the quality of 
being a phcenix or unique. 

x886 G. B. Siuw Cashel Byron (1889I 268 She, poor girl I 
cannot appreciate even her own phcenixity 
[Note. The 1 elation of Pkceiax to other senses of Gr. 
is obscure ; see note to Phocnician It could hardly be * the 
Phoenician bird since it was at Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the cult of the phoemx (in Egypt, bemtu) was coeval with the 
city, that Herodotus learned me legend about it It might 
perh. he* the red', with reference to the prevailing colour of 
Its body (rot xpvabeofta ruv irrep 5 >u, ri S« epvSpa es tA 
ptaXtcTTa, Herod. 11 73), or, as some think, as an emblem of 
the sun in its perpetual setting and iismg again. See 
Rosdier Lextkon d. griech u, rOm. Mytholegie, s. v J 

II FlKBniz 2 (fT'niks). But. [mod.L. (Linnaeus) , 
a. Gr the date palm, a date* see Phcenician. 

Various speculations connecting the date-tree with the 
mythical bud, Piimwx^, were current from the time of 
Phny or earlier see quota, here, also 1601 m Piioasix * i, 
and the Latin Caruieti de Phornce, attributed to Lactantius 
{a 325). Some have supposed a much earlier connexion 
the Egyptian name of the phoenix was bcfimt, that of the 
date (fruit and tree) or befit a, whence Coptic hemie 
But Egyptologers hold the two words to be unconnected. 
Some would explain the date, as ‘ the red fruit M 
The name of a genus of palms, distinguished by 
their pinnate leaves; the most important species 
is P, daciylifera, the Dale Palm, 

\ft 90a Phoemx 174 m Exeter Bh , Beam bone hata?? men 
fenix on foldan of fugles noman. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. 
De P. R, (Bodl MS ) xvil cxvi, For he Ipalma] dureb & is 
grene longe tyme, jierfore bt liknes of be brid Fenix 
bat lyueb longe tyme Jiere, hatle Femx amonge be Grees. 
/bid (1495) 679 In the south countree is a manete palme 
that is alone in that kynde and none other spryngeth ne 
comyth therof. but whan this palme is so olde that it 
fayly th all for aege thenne ofte it quykny th and spryngy th 
ayen of itself, therfore men trowe that Femx that is a byrde 
of Arabia hath the name of this palme of Arabia, for he 
dieth and quiketh efte as the foreseide palme dothe, as 
Plinius seitn 17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Hence the 
Phoenicians gave tne name phamix to the palm-tree, by 
reason when burnt down to the very root, it nsea again 
fairer than over.] 2895 Gaz 18 Apr. 1/3 To sit 

under the waving feathers of the date and phcenix palms, 

Fholad Zooh [Anglicized iom of 


Pholas] A mollusc of the Pholas family, 
Pholadidse. So P 3 ioIa*deaii, IFhoTadid, one of 
tbe Pholadzdse ; f PhoTadite, a fossil pholad or the 
like ; Plio ladold a , resembling the genus Pholas 
1833 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst, Amm. I. vni 245 The *Pholads 
or stone-borers 184* Brandc Dtct, Set. etc , ^Pholadeans, 

. the family of Lamelhbranchiate Bivalves of which the 
genus Pholas is the type, 2828-32 Webster, *Pholadtte, a 
petrified shell of tbe genus Pholas. Jmneson. 

II Pholas (f^u 12 s). PL pholades (fiJu 15 diz). 
Zool [niod,L., a. Gr. ^cuAdi, adj. lurking 

in a hole (^coAeos), hence, a moUnsc inhabiting 
holes in stone,] A genus of boring bivalve 
molluscs ; an animal of this genus, a piddock. 

i66x Lovell Htst. Amm 4 Mm 241 Pholas They are 
pleasant to the pallate, but of evil juyee . . 1 hey live m hollow 
places, and so amongst stones, that they can hardly be per- 
ceived. 1774 Goldsm Nat Hut (1776) VIL 68 Thus 
immured, the pholas lives in darkness, indolence, and plenty 
x8o2 Playfair Hutton Th. 432 The marble columns 
of the temple of Serapis are .peiforated by pholades, to 
the height of sixteen feet above ground, 1868 Wood Homes 
without H V. 101 One of the British species, the Paper 
Pholas. .has a peculiarly thin and delicate shell 
Pholcid (fp-lsid). Zool. [f, mod L. Pkolddse, 
f, PholcuSy a Gr. ^oA/rds bandy-legged ] A spider 
of the family Pholctdse (typical genus Pholcus), 
having long legs, and inhabiting dark places. So 
Pholcoid (fp Ikoid) a,, allied to the genus Pholcus. 
Pholerite (f^'lersit), Min. [a, F, pholinte 
(named 1825), Irreg. f. Gr, (pdhXs, <j>ohtd^, horny 
scale : see -itb l.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium 
closely allied to or identical with Kaounitb, 
occurnne in minute scales with a pearly lustre. 

x8a€ Q.Jml. Lit , etc. XXI. 406 Pholente or silicate of 
Alumina 289* Dana MUt (ed. 6) 686 Pholerite has been 
separated, but there can be little doubt of its identity with 
kaohnite. 

Plxolidolite (fHrdi^bit). Min [Named 1890, 
f. Gr, tpoKis, -t 5 - scale + -MTE.] A hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, magnesium, and potassium, occur- 
nng in minute scales. 

2890 Amer. Jml So Set. rw XLIV. 33s PholidoUte, a 
mineral allied to the chlorites. 

(I Plxolidosis (f^ilid^’sis). Zool. [mod.L, f 
Gr ^oAip, (^oAi 5 - scale + -osis ] Arrangement of 
the scales, esp. in Repiilia. 

1884 ^ Mag. Nat Aug, 117 The classifications 

founded to a great extent on characters of pholidosis and 
p^siognomy, 

PhoJldote (fpTidtfit), a. Zool. rare^^. [ad. 
Gr. <po\cd<»r-be, f, ^oAtr, 0oAtS- scale.] Covered 
wxlh scales, scaly. Also Pholido'toiis a. 

1838 Maynb E^as Lex. 945/2 Pholidotous 1890 Cent. 
Dtci,Pholtdote. 

Pholqne Zool rare. [« F. pkolque, 

ad. moth Zool. L. Pholcus (Walckenaer 1805), 
a, Gr, fpoKubs bandy-legged.] A spider of the 
genus Pholcus : see Pholoid. 

1835'^ Todd Cycl Anat 1 . 201/2 The thorax of a pbolque. 

Phonal (ffih'nal), a rare. [f. Gr. ((xov^ voice 
H- -AL ] Pertaining to vocal sound ; phonetic. 
x868 Max MAllgr Strati/ Lang. ^ The Tibetan is near 
[the Chmese] m phonal structure as hemg tonic and mono- 
syllabic. 1883 D. H. Wheeler By-Ways o/Lit. xi, 227 
Family life requires a mmimUm of phonal breath. 
Phonascetica (f^inase’tiks), sb. pi. lare""^. 
[f. Gr. ^vaaierjr-^s one who exercises the voice, 
f. (piPvaxfHttu to exercise the voice, f. ejivvij voice 
+ dff/ceir * see Asoetio ] (See quots.) 

1864 Webster, Phonaseettes, a method of treatment for 
reiitoring the voice. 2890 Cent, Diet, ^Phonasceitcs. 
systematic practice for strengthening the voice; treatment 
for improving or restoring the voice 

Phonate v. Physiol, [f. Gr. tpoivit 

voice -atbS ] intr. To utter vocal sound; to 
produce the tone which constitutes voice by vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords ; trans to sound vocally. 

1876 Bristowc Th d* Praci, Med (1878) 47s Undue 
expenditure of breath duiing forcible expiration, as when 
the patient attempts to phonate or coughs. 1894 Bnf Med. 
Jrnl 26 May 8i/a The patient could phonate, but not 
articulate. X897 Allhut^s Sysi. Med IV. 763 On phonating 
*ehl ehl' the vocal cords should come into symmetHcil 
apposition m the middle line. 

Phouatioil {/<?utfi*j9n). Physiol, [f. Gr. 
voice + -ation; in modL.p/iondlio, F. phonalton 
(Liltrd) ] The production or utterance of vocal 
sound: usually, as distinguished from articula- 
tion, or the division of the tone so produced into 
the elements of speech by the other vocal organs; 
sometimes vocal utterance, voice-production. 

1842 DuNCLt&OM Med Lex JPhouaiton, the physiology of 
the voice, 1866 A, Flint Pnne. Med. (1880) 285 Move- 
ments concerned in phonation, 1^9 Lbwes Study Psychot 
29 Aphasia may be due to a defect of Phonation. 189a 
R. L Garner Speech Monktys iv. 41 The phonation of 
a species is generally uniform. 

Pho&atory (foa'Latoii), a. [f. Phonate : see 
-OJRY.] Pertaining or relating to phonation, 

1893 WoLFEKDEN tr, Joods Re^zrottOH in Stnguig^ 137 
These two muscular groups, in their pbonatoiy functions, 
1^7 A llbuiPs Syst med. IV. B14 Both vocal cords are very 
apt to become fixed more or less in tbe phouatory position. 
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PHOKORGAITirM:. 


Phonautograph (f(i?ng‘t<%rQf; 
auiograpU (1855), f. Gr. fmi) voice + airo- self + 
“GBAPH -wnter (1 e. recorder) ] An apparatus for 
automatically recording the vibrations of sound, by 
means of a membrane set in vibration by the 
sound-waves, and having a point attached which 
makes a tracing upon a revolving cylinder 
i8to TYwAf 22 Sept, 9/2 (Brit. As>soc )Section A. Phonauto- 
graph itius^r, -anto ], or Apparatus for the Self Registering 
of the Vibrations of Sound Sy Messrs. Scott and Koenig . . 
These splendid results of the powers of the phouautograph 
were never seen before the Aberdeen meeting 1879 tr. 
Du MonceFs Telephone ir This telephone .is based on the 
vibrating membiane of which Mr L, Scott made use in his 
phonautograph, in 1853. 1879 G Prescott Sp Telephone 
trj For some tune I earned on expenments idth the mano- 
metric capsule of Kdenig and the phonautograph of L^on 
Scott, Dickson Edison 12+ The phonautograph, a 
machine used for the delineations of the sound waves 
Hence Pkonaatograin [cf. telegram'll a record 
or tracing made by a phonautograph ; Phouauto^ 
graphic a., of or pertaining to a phonautograph, 
PhosLautogra*phloall3r cuht,^ by means of a phon- 
autograph. 

1872 Nature 3 May ia/2 The capabilities of vaiious 
meinDranes of taking impressions from vocal sounds for 
phonautographic purposes x88B FranJthn InsU 
Jan. S3 The method of reproduang sounds recorded 
pMuautographically, 2890 Diet yPhonauiogfam 
PtLOne (wun), sb"^ Phonetics [ad. Gr. epavii 
voice ] An elementaty sound of spoaen language ; 
a simple vowel or consonant sound 
In quot 1892 used for one of the sounds uttered hy 
monkeys, supposed by the writer to express certain ideas 
(corresponding to words in human speech), 

1890 in Dtct 189a R L. Garner Speech Monkeys 
xiu. 137 There is a difference in the phones of all different 
genera. *896 R. J Dloyd in Jrnl, Anat ^ Physiol 
XXXI. 233 The movable units of which the sounds called 
words we composed may be called phones. . .A phone which 
either by itself constitutes a syllable or is the strongest 
phone in a syllable is called a vowel. The weaker con- 
nective phones are called consonants 2899 — North, Eng-, 

§ 2 A logical alphabet has one letter for each phone and 
one phone for each letter 

Pnone, sb 2 and v. Colloq abbreviation of 
Teiephorr sb and v, 

2884 Scl Amer, xg July 43/2, I made a telephone as 
in the Scteniific Atuertcan^ Supplement, No. 142 
The phones are made of ebony, and are perfect. zSao 
Westm, Ga^ 28 Apr 2/1 The leceiver of this 'phone' 
consisted of a horizontal cylinder divided vertically by a 
diaphragm which projected several inches beyond the front 
orifice 2900 N B, Daily Mails Jan, 6 In the matter of 
railing up the Exchange and ringing the Postmaster 


Applied spec a. to characters m ancient writing (ong 
Egyptian) xepiesenting sounds, opposed to the ideographic 
Qcpiciorial , and b to systems of spelling in which each 
letter represents invanably the same spoken sound, e g. to 
systemfi proposed for reform of English spelling, as ojpposed 
to the traditional {/usioncal or e^mologicaS) methocf 
a* C1797 G ZoEGA De Ortgtne et usu Obelisconm 454 
Superest qumta classis notaruin phoneticarum, quern ad 
aenigmaucam referri posse jam raonut] x8>6 Earn Rev 
XLV, 104 The picture writers, seeking for the first time to 
express sounds, and so to reader their work Phonetic 2831 
M. Russell Egypt xl (1853) 434 To George Zoega also 
belong the merit of employing (1797) the term phonetic 
^ xSgxD Wilson Pw/r Amt (1863)11 iv iv 285 The deriva- 
tion of phonetic symbols from a primitive systemof pictoi lal 
writing sSyp Rcnouf Ong^ Relig 16 The key to hieio- 
glyphic decipherment [consists) in the knowledge of the 
simultaneous use of both phonetic and ideographic signs 
b 1848 A J Ellis A Plea for Phonetic Spelling. 
2848 — Esen/dlz ov Fmietics p, 11, Key to the Phonetic 
spelling employed m this work.. A copious account of the 
English phonetic alphabet is furnished .pp 87-105 1864 
Max Muller Sci, Lang II 111 ro8 A new system of * Bum 
W riting and True Spelling \ best known under the name 
of the Phonetic R^omu 2864 Soc Set, Rev 233 The 
Phonetic alphabet , consists of thirty-four letters, twenty- 
two being consonants and twelve vowels. These . fairly 
rraresenc every important sound in our language 

2 . Of, pertaining or relating to the sounds of 
spoken language ; consisting of vocal sounds. 

28dx Max Muller Sc, Lang, i. il 40 Two processes which 
should be carefully distinguished — i Dialectical Re- 
generation a. Phonetic Decay 1867 Miss Broughton As 
a Flower xm, 125 A whistle, from which unfeminme phonetic 
exercise she however refrained. 2875 Wiiitnev Dt/e Lang 
IV S3 This isitself an example of phonetic change 28^ J 
Tait Mind tn Matter {iZg^ 183 Advanced languages me 
‘evolved ‘ chiefly by plagiarism and by phonetic cormption. 

b. Involving vibration of the vocal cords (as 
0pp. to mere breath or whispei) Cf. Pronate. 

1880 M Mackenzie Dis, Throat d Nose I. 443 His voice 
was weak, but phonetic. 

1 3 Entom, Applied to the collar or prothorax 
of hymenopterous insects when its posterior angles 
cover the mesothoracic or so-called vocal spiracles, 
Kirby & Sp MnUmol, IV 331 Collar, 5 Phonetic . 
When Its postenor angles approaching the wings, cover the 

voral snirarlfie. NIy 1-1 aiwouaMoi,,,* 


1 A person versed in phonetics; one who studies 
the sounds of speech ; a phenologist 
1864 in Webster 1875 Whitney Lt/e Lang iv 73 The 
phonetistis never able to put himself m an ‘h prion' position 
1896 Voice (N y ) 20 Attg, The phonetists of to-day make 
a careful distinction, 

2 . An advocate or user of phonetic spelling; a 
phoneticist 

itos N Amer, Rev CXX 475 We do not remember ever 
to have seen the case of the phonetists so happily and 
strongly put 2878 J. A H. Murray in Eneycl But VIII 
396/1 The author of the Qrmuluvt was a phonetist, and 
employed a special spelling of his own to represent not only 
the quality but the quantities of vowels and consonants 
iPho'netizei v, rare-^^, [f. as prec, -i- -isje ] 
trans. To write or spell (a word) phonetically, 

287s Lowell Spenser Prose Wks i8qo IV 347 note, Just 
as one would spell it who wished to phonetizc its sound in 
Tuial New England. 

Hence Phonetiza’txoa, the representation of 
vocal sounds by phonetic charactcis. 

2860 Worcester cites The Athenmtm, 

Phonic ( 0 ™ nik, ig nik), a [f. Gr. ^oivri 
voice + -10. Cf. F. phoniqiie (Diet. Acad. 1 835) ] 
1 Of or peitaining to sound in general ; acoustic. 

2&3 WiirATSTONE in Ann Philos, Aug.Sr On the Phonic 
Molecular Vibrations 2857 Mayne Expos, Lex,. Phonic, 
of or belonging to sound or the voice.. The point where is 
found either the penson who speaks, orlhe body which emits 
the sound is called the phonic centre. i8y8 Smithsonian 
Inst Rep, 492 The axis of the phonic 1 ay w ill be deflected up- 
wards xZBi^KjinQiiTDicLMeeh Suppl t Phonic Apparatus. 
2 . Of 01 pei turning to vocal sounds : « Phonetic 2 . 
xB^x{tiile) The Fust Phonic Reader. Ibid. loi Under 
the phonic method, the sound of each letter is. taught by 
means of an object m which that sound occurs 1844 
Croxer in Q Rev. June 38 With no otlicr guide than SZ 
Kay Slmttleworth’s ‘Phonic Lessons', we are perfectly 
satisfied that no child could ever learn at all, 1874 1, 

TT... c: T 1Ci„ t. . . 'Y — ' 


5 Phonetic 


House, Tudor Street, E C. igox Ibid, 4 Sept 4/2 Mr. 
Higgins was promptly * 'phoned ’ 2903 AnMtect 24 Apr. 

S^pl. 28/a I Jersey City u on the 'phone ^ ^ 

PAoneiaoscope (fonoi d^sktjup). [f Gr. fpcooii 
voice + €?So-s form, figure -h -scope. Cf haUidO’- 
scope] An lustrnmeut for exhibilingthe colour- 
figures produced by the action of sound-vibrations 
upon a thin film, e, g. of soap-solution. 

1878 CiKselFs Pant Mag 576/1 By means of a recently 
ranstructed instrument known as the Phoneidoscope iSm 
Athenmuni A Feb 159/1 Prof Sedley Taylor produced ^ 
instrument he unhappily named the ^Phoneidoscope’, which 

® 1 ^ ’ of a soap film set 

iJ^ihration by a vocal sound. 

Hence PRoneidoscopio (-sk^?'pik) a. 

Gu^bbard proceeded to 
films condensed from the breath 
®®0«hibit phoneidoscopic properties 
^Phoueli obs, enon. form of Funnel. 

14*8 Lydg De GutUPdgr. laoBS He me gaff. .Thvs sak 1 
alro, and thys pboneJ Wy 4 wj^ch my wyiies I vp tonne, 
Phoneme (fomm) rare, [^F. phom^me, ad. 

f to sound ] =Phonej^.X 

1894 G Dunn ixl Classical Rev. Mar. 05/1 The problem 
Ilgams to determine whether there arV any konmS 

which may be regarded as the representatwes 2f S 

hypothetical and analogically deduced long sonant ” 

PJ^nendoscope (fone-ndiyslwttp). ff. Gr. 

fditPti voice + tvbov within + -scope.] An appaiatus 
1 small sounds in the human body, or in 

80M bodies in general, more distinctly audible. 

i^SSpeci/. Paienmo 10223 (p. 1, i. 35) If this <phonendo- 
tnnS V u contact with any solid ?ody the 

tone-vibrations m that solid body will communicate them- 
«lves to the point of contact. 2897 L. Robinson ?Pild 
^ tookmyphonendoscope( a 
somewhat on the microphone principle). 
l/PioBoMS (foJirsis). fa Gr. <p^rims a sound- 
to sound ] Utterance of vocal sounds. 

Phonetic {ion^tik), a, [ad. mod.L. phbnetic^us 
(Zoega 179^) a Gr. <f>(»vr)TiK 6 s adj., f. (pojvnTb^ to 

w f* to utter voice, speak. In 

F.phoniitque (Diet Acad. 1878) ] ^ 

I Kepresenting vocal sounds ‘ applied to signs 
or characteis which represent the sounds, esp. the 
individual or elementary sounds, of speeiA, or 
which express the pronunciation of viords. 


inc wings, cover tne 

vocal spiracles. Ex Hymemptera, 

Hence Phone’ tical a \pari)^ phonetic; Pho- 
ne tically adv , in a phonetic manner ; m relation 
to vocal sound ; according to sound or pronuncia- 
tion; Phonetioia]], (f^unftijan), one versed in 
speech-sounds, a phonetist ; Phoneticlam (fone’ti- 
siz’m), phonetic quality, or the phonetic system, of 
writing or spelling ; Phone Moist (-sist), an ad- 
vocate of phonetic spelling ; Phone'ticize (-soiz) 
V, irans.y to render phonetic, to write phonetically. 

2845 Ellis Plea Phonotypy 4* Phonography 4 note. In 
this pamphlet, we only recommend Phonography upon the 
scoie of Its giving a correct *phonetical representation of 


Egyptians phonetically in representing foreign combina- 
tions of sound, 1876 T. Hill Qi der Studies 108 Bad spelling 
. . usually arises from an attempt to spell phonetically with 
the common alphabet 2848 A. J. Elus Esenjals av 
,^»etics 8Z A practist “fwneiijan 1859 A Holbrook 
Noniial Metlu^iTho most approved views of Phoneticians 
"*‘SL°®5*^”’®afS“«servient, 1877 Sweet Phomius 
20 The first and indispensable qualification of the phonetician 
IS a thorough practical knowledge of the formation of the 

-nw... ^ JIfe. XL. 4S3 To the consistent 

phoneticist, we need only observe that the new code 
wodd be as aibitiary as the old 284B A. J. Ellis Esenfatz 
ovFtaneiics Mr, Isaac Pitman first propounded the 
dea of ^phoneticizing the English language. x88i T 
Fryer m Nature XXIV 54/2 [^] phoneticise the foreign 
term, using the sounds of the Mandarin dialect. ® 

Phonetico- (fonetiki?), combining form (on 
Greek analogy) of Phonetic, as m Phone tioo- 
gramma'tioaJ a., relating to the phonetic pait 
of grammar ; Phona tloo-hiexogly’phlc a., of or 
beloncing to hieroglyphics vnth a phonetic value. 
*879 Whitney Sanskni Gram p. x, A number of pho- 
treatise*!. 2636 Edtn. Rev, XLV 141 
Egyptf “ phonetico-hieroglyphic system m 

Phonetics {{one tiks), sb. pi [See Phonetio 
and -ics.j That department of linguistic science 
which treats of the sounds of speech; phonology; 

connexion in Phonetics 2848 A. T. Elus {tiilA 


01 linguistic science. 

Phonetism (f^n’n^tiz»m). [f. Gr, (sec 
Phonetic) + -ism ] Phonetic representation ; reduc- 
o to a phonetic system of wnling or spelling. 
liTf? -^enoup Orig, Relig 16 note, Champoliion stronalv 
necessity of phonetism, for^ otherwise how 
could foreign names, for which no symbolism existed: be 

phonetism, if they couS 
mereby expras their sense more distinctly. 2801 A B 

le&hfsS ^41 Pictofil XetuS ; 

i ^sters the Moond stage m the art of writing. 
PilOllsIiist (fJ’u nitist). [f as prec. + -1ST,] 


.J., M rvwisj UJaV UnUIJ IIS 

distinct phonic character. 

b. Physiol, {a) Applied to a nerve-centre which 
' excites the organs of speech. (^) Produced or 

, accompanied by vibration of the vocal cords ; « 

Phonetic a b. 

1878 tr. ff von Ztemssen's Cycl Med XIV. 650 This reflex 
centie . we shall term the basial phonic centre. 2807 
Allhuit s Syst, Med IV. 851 Jhe cough and sometimes ^e 
laugh are phonic 

+ B. sb, A body that emits sound, a sonorous 
body. O^jr. 

1823 C Wheatstone in Ann, Philos. Aug. 8r Bodi<% 
which, being propeily excited, make those sensible o^Lllla- 
tion«f, which have been thought to be the proximate causes 
of all the phenomena of sound. Tiiese Iwdi’es 1 have 
twmed Phonics Ibid 82 Hie points of diMsion In linear 
Tonu Cycl, Anal. It 
by which the sound is produced, dcnomin- 
ated by Professor Wheatstone a p/iomc, occasions in the 
surroondnig air vibrations or osciflalions, corresnondina in 
number and extent to those which exist in itself 
PSonics (f<F» niks, fp-nihs), ji. pi. ? Ois. ff. as 
piec. + -ICS,] 

1 * The science of sound in general ; acoustics. 

..r aIT'* 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 

of Acoustics ' which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacousticks, nr (m another 
jence, but to as good purpose) Phomcks, JJiaphonicks. and 
Cataphonicks 1^74 Golosm. Nat, ffisi (1864) I, vu, igt 
We aie neither giving a treatise of optics or phonics, but a 
bistory ^ our own perceptions. 2842 Bbakol Dki, ixci. 
etc s V , The science lofldirect, reflected, and refracted sound, 
in allusion to the corresponding branches of optics, these liavc 
bran denominated phonics, cataphontes, and diaphomcs. 

2. The science of spoken sounds ; phonetics. 

^ .^eeir Juneafi {title 0/ ariiele) Shuttle- 

*lvn, peir knowledge of phonics must base guided ihem 
in spelling. 

combining miisical sounds* 
(Busby Dtci. Mus 1811). ObsT 
Phono- (fdimo), before a vowel phon-, com- 
bining form of Gr. \oice, sound, used as 
a word-element in Gr., as in (funvaa/ebs Ume who 
exercises the voice’, ifiwufjiXfios ‘that imitates voice 
or voices , and extensively employed m recent 
technical terras, as Phonograph, PaoNOLfioy. etc.; 
also in the following; 

Fhonody'aatttograph [cf. Dynawoobapii] (see 
quoL). fP^omomime [cf, Gr, qwiiuplpos adj., 
mutating voice], a musical instrument imitating 
a chorus of voices; so IPhonojai-mio a. {F.phano- 
mmwueji aiiplted to a S)bteni of teaching in 
wnicn each of the elementary sounds of speech 
IS associated with an appropriate onomatopojxc 
gesture. Phonomo'tor [Motoe], a scientific toy 
in which the force of sound-vibrations, acting 
through a diaphragm and spring, is caused to 
dnve a wheel. 3 Pho*xiop 1 urte [Gr. ^orr- 
lightj, an electrical apparatus by which sound- 
vibrations are converted into light li VlioBO'r- 
phoao’xgasnua [modX., f. Gr. Hfryeofon: 
v^an], an instnuneot imitating the sounds of 
the voice, a spealdng-inachlnei. 
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1883 Nature XXVI 331/1 Mr. W, B Cooper has lately 
brought before the Fianklin Institute a device foi increasing 
the dynamic eifect of the vibrations of diaphragms called a 
^phonod^namograph 1834 Ne^w Monthly Mag' XLII 389 
A very sin^lar musical instrument has been lately invented 
by a mechanic at Vienna. Tins instrument is called a 
^phonomime. . the inventoi has found a method, by means of 
numerous pipes and machinery, to cause it to emit the 
sound of a fine chorus of male voices. 1835 Musical Library 
Suppl II 19 The phonomime and performers weie placed in 
a room adjoining Eveiy one thought that the piece was 
sung by an excellent choral band X884 J C Gordon m 
Amer Ann Doeyt" ^ Dumb Apr (1885) 135 Each of the 32 
sounds of the French language is associated with an appro- 
priate gestuie. This process for teaching children to read 
was called by Mr Giosselm [the inventor] the ^Phononumic 
method x888 Payne tr Cow/ayre's Hist Pedagogy (1888) 
§ 146 X3S Is not this already the very essence of the phono- 
mimic processes biought into fashion in these last yeais? 
X884 Knight Diet Sleek Supp., *Phonomotor, '*'Phono- 
phote, 1893 Ogilvil (Annandale), *Phonorganon. 

Phonocamptic mptik), a. Now 

rai e [f. PHOisro- + Gr. rnfATtr-Q^y f. xapLirreiv 
to bend : see -lo In F phonocamphque (Litlre) ] 
Having the property of reflecting sound, or pro- 
ducing an echo ; relating to the reflexion of sound, 
cataphonic. Hence Fbonooa'niptios, that part 
of acoustics which treats of reflected sounds; 
cataphonics, cataconstics. 

z668 Evelyn Let to Dr Beale 27 Aug., Besides what the 
Masters of the Catoptiics, PhonoLamptics, Otacoustics, &c , 
have don 1694 R Burtiiogge Ess Reaeon^ etc 155 In 
the Phonocamptick Center. 1857 Maykc Expos Lex 
946/x The phonocamptic centre is the situation wheie is 
placed the ear destined to leceive reilectecl sounds. Ibid , 
Phonocamptica a branch of Physics which treats of the 
phenomena of the leflection of sound phonocamptics. 

Plionogvam(f^>i ndigrsem). [f. Phono- + -gram; 
in sense 2 , after telegram^ 

1. A wiitlen character or symbol representing a 
spoken sound; spec* a letter or symbol of (Pit- 
man’s) Phonography. 

x86d I, Pitman Man, Phouo^aphy (ed. 10) § 17 Phono- 
giaiUy awiitten letter or mark, indicating a cei tarn sound, 
or m^ification of sound, as — ah 1883 I Taylor 
Alphabet 1 . 1. 23 It is probable that the .step by which the 
advance was made fiom ideograms to phonograms arose out 
of the necessity of expi essing pi oper names 1895 Hoffman 
Begrniu Writ 173 A phonogram is the giaphic repiesenta- 
tion of a sound An alphabetic character is a phoiiomam. 

2. The sound-record or tracing made by a paono- 
graph, or the sounds repioduced or reported by 
means of it , a phonographic record or message. 

1884 yml, Educ, XIX 267 Dr Zintgraff, will use the 
instrument to obtain foil phonograms of the speech and 
melodies of the natives [of Africa] 1887 Spectator aa Oct. 
1407 The phonograph reports mu‘$ic with absolute exact- 
ness, and the phonogram will keep for a hundied years 

Hence Pbonograxulo (-grss'mik) a, [irreg. f. 
prec. + -io], of the nature of a phonogram, or con- 
sisting of phonograms (sense 2 ); Fhonogra inl- 
oally adv,, by means of phonograms; FIioxlo- 
gramma'tio a , consisting of phonograms (sense i) 
« Phonographic i. 

iSSxProc.Ai/ier Phtl Soc. Vlll 279 A phono^ammatic 
system of telegraphic symbols. x888 Times 27 June 12/x 
In the beveial long phonogramic communications, x888 
A ioiidard 17 Sept 2/7 All new music worthy of reproduction 
will be thus phonogramically published 

Phononapb. (ft^u*n<ygraf), sh [f. Gr. 
voice (see Phono-) + (m sense i) -(<5)Y/)a0oy written, 
(in sense 2 ) -ypdepos writing, writer . see -graph,] 

*1*1. A character representing a sound : « Phono- 
gram r Ods, rate, 

1835-40 Hmcics On Huroglyphics (MS B M , Egypt. 
Anli(;[ , 19 tf), Hieroglyphic characters aie either ideogtaphs, 
that lb, representations of ideas, or phonographs, tliat is, 
representations of sounds 1845-57 Pitman Man Phenogr, 
xg Phonography a wiuten letter, or maik, indicating a 
certain sound, ormodification of a sound, as, ^ [Later 

called phonogram ] 

+ 2. Another name for the Phonautogeaph. Ohs 
b. Electro-magnetic phonograph see quot. 

1863 yml Soc* Arts 16 Oct 747/r Ehctro-mametic 
phonograph* This machine is capable of being attached to 
pianofortes, or^s, and other keyed musical instruments, 
by means of which they are rendered melogiaphic, that is, 
CMable of writing down any music played upon them. 

3 . (spec, talking phon^aph*) An mstruinenl, 
invented by Thomas A. Edison in 1877 (patented 
30 July), by which sounds are antomatically re- 
corded and reproduced. 

The aenal sound-vibraiions enter a mouth-piece, and cause 
vibration in a thin metal diaphragm having attached to it 
a steel point, which makes tracing (as in the Piionauto- 
graph) upon a sheet of soft metaT or hard wax fixed upon 
a revolving cylinder, by means of these tiacings the dia- 
phragm, whose vibrations originally produced them, may be 
caused (by again turning the cylinuei) to repeat these vibra- 
tions, and thus reproduce (more or less perfectly) the original 
sounds 

X877 Scj, Amer 17 Nov, 304 Whoever may speak into the 
mouthpieqp of the phonograph 1877 Edison Specif, U S 
Patent 24 Dec , Improvement in pnonogi^h or speaking 
machines 1878 Examiner a Mar, 283/1 The Phonograph 
IS now in England; all doubts as to the reality of thejnven- 
tion are at an end. The instrument has spoken m our 
hearing. 1870 G. Prescott Sp Telephone 3^ The talking 
phonograph is a natural outcome of the telephone. Z865 
P, Harrison Choice Bks (x886) 178 The old man’s laugh . 
comes up to us as out of a phonograph. 


b. fig Applied to a person oi thing that exactly 
reproduces the utterances of some othei. 

X884 Pall Mall G, 3 Apr 1/2 All those whose humble 
office it ts to act as phonographs of the tittle-tattle which 
forms the staple of the ordinary conversation of Society 
X890 * R, Bolorewood ' Miner’s Right (1899) 29/2 , 1 heard 
It all in memory's wondrous phonograph 
o. Comb 

i8gt F M Wilson 214 That phono- 

giaph like conservation of force, heredity 

Hence Pho'nograpli v, iians^ a to repoit in 
(Pitman’s) phonography ; b. to record or reproduce 
by or as by a phonograph. 

1857 J H. Gzzion Geary ^ Kansas szg It is a gieat loss to 
the world that their speeches weie not phonographed and 
pieserved forfuture generations. 18830^ RoGCRSm Spurgeon 
'1 reas* Dav Ps cwxix 2-4 Whether it he so or not, they 
are phonographed in the miud of God 

Phouograpker (fl?np grafsi). [f. Phono- 
graphy +-ebi.] 

1 One who writes according to sound, i. e. spells 
jihonetically ; aphonelist. rare^\ 

rSsr Trench Study IVords vii 21s The word 'temps'; 
fiom which the phonograpbeis eject the p as superfluous 

2. spec* One who uses phonography (sense 2 ); 
a shorthand writer (in Pitman’s system). 

X845 I. Pitman Masi* Phonogr 49 Phonographers who 
wish to become rcporteis, should, frona the commencement, 
cheiish reporting habits X883 Comh Mag* Jan 99 The 
. phonogiapheib that leported its deliberations weie swoin 
to secrecy 

3 * One who uses or is skilled m the use of the 
phonograph* (C^«A i?«V/.). lare* 
Phonographic (fduni^grse'fik), a* [f. as i>rec. 
+ - 10 . see -graphic ] 

1. Representing, or consisting of characters repre- 
sentmg, spoken sounds ; phonetic. 

x8a 7 WcBbTCR, PJioiiograpHc^phomgrap7acalAxssx\‘^t\v^ 
of the sounds of the voice x866 Reefer No 164. 177/1 
Chinese phonographic devices. 1883 I, Taylor Alphabet 
lid Althoughour own writing has reached the alphabetic 
stage, yet we still continue to employ a considerable number 
o^honographu. and ideograpbic si^s. 

2 Of, pertaining to, or using phonography (Pit- 
man’s system of phonetic shorthand). 

x8^ I. Pitman Phonography 6 The Phonographic signs 
for the simple articulations 1843 — Man* Photiogr* 5 The 
pupil should first learn the Phonographic Letteis, taking 
them m the natuial order of pronunciation. 1853 — {fitle') 
Phonographic Reporter's Companion. 

3 Of, pertaining to, or produced by a phono- 
graph Also/^. 

X878 T. A Edison in N Ama Reo CXXVI 532 They 
aie required to do no mora by the phonogiaphic method 
X9M IVesiffu Gae* 31 May a/3 The Vienna Acade^ of 
Sciences is. going to set up phonographic archives. There 
are to be three sections of phonograms. 

So FMonogra pMoal a, rare'^^ 

X846 Worcester, Phonograplue^ Phonographical 

PlioxLOgrai'plLicallyiaifv. [f Phonograpeio . 
see -lOAiiLY.] In a phonogiaphic manner 

1, According to or by means of phonography 
(Pitman’s system of shorthand), 

X845 I. Pitman Man, Phonogr 42 If we write phono- 
graphically, we must, at least, name our letters phonetically. 

2. By means of the phonograph. Alsoj^* 

1870 Sat Mus, Rev, 6 Sept 568/3 Mr Sankey's voice in 
'Hold the Foit'jphonographicalW reserved on a sheet of 
tinfoil. x88a-3 Sckajjrs Encycf Relig Knawl* X446 A 
volume of his sermons, phonographlcally leported. 

PbonograpMst (fonp*grafist). [f. next + -IST,] 
Phonographer 2. 

[1847 Webster, Phonographsi^ one who explains the laws 
of the voice ] 1864 Ihd*y Phonographtstypne who is vei sed in 
phonography, a phonowapher 1897 Daily News 20 Feb 
10/6 Young lady seeks Engagement as Twist and Phono* 
graphist, Remington or Caugraph. Speed 00 and zoo. 

Fhonograpliy (fonp'grafi). [f. Gr. (payj voice 
(see I’HONO-) + -QRAPBY.J 

1. The art or practice of writing according to 
sound, or so as to represent the actual pronun- 
ciation ; phonetic spelling. ? Ohs. 

1701 J Jones (title) Piactical Phonography* or, the new 
Alt of Rightly Spelling and Wnting Words By the Sound 
thereof, and of Rightly Sounding and Reading Words By 
the Sight thereof 1851 Trbncu Study IVords vu 2x5 The 
same attempt to introduce phonography has been several 
times made 

2. spec* The system of phonetic shorthand in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman in 1837 . so named by him 
in 1840 ; Pitman’s shorthand. 

X840 I. Pitman (tzile) Phonography, or writing by sound; 
being a natural method of wnting, applicable to all lan- 
guages, and a completesystem of short hand 1847 — Hist, 
Shorthand m Man Phonography § 15 (*889) 8 Phonography 
is not adapted to the wants of the reporter alone, but is 
. well suited for letter-writing and general composition 

3. The automatic reopramg of sounds, as by the 
Phonaotograph, or the recording and reproduc- 
tion of them by the Phonograph; the construction 
and use of phonographs 

x86t Whytb Melvileb Mht Htsrb xxl 247 Savage . , was 
explaining to Sawyer . , a new discovery termed phonography, 
by whidh sounds or vibrations of air are to be taken down, 
as they arise, upon the ^inciple of the photograph x886 
Cassells Encycl, Diet yPhonograp}^*. 3 The art of using, 
or reffistenng by means of, the phonograph; the con- 
struenon of phonographs. 


knts aie separated from Sanskut by very important pbo- 
jlogical and other changes^ x888 Athenmum 26 May 657/3 
Modern Kentish is stiikingly dilTerent *phonologically 


1 4. The scientific desciiption of sound, or of tlie 
voice ; « Phonology. Ohs* rare'^°* 

1847 in Webster. x 8 ^ in Mayne Expos Lex 
Fhonolite (fdu’mS^lait). Mm Also -lyte 
(Dana), [f. Phono- + -lite ; in F. phonohihe 
(i 8 ia in Hatz.-Daim ).] Name for various vol- 
canic rocks which ring when struck ; clinkstone. 

1828-32 Webster, Phonoliie^ sounding stone ; a name pio 

S ised as a substitute for khngsiettt 0>nsiu^g stone) 1832 
E LA Bechb GeoL Man* (ed. s) 251 Rolled masses of tra- 
chyte, phonolite, basalt, or volcanic cindeis x 868 - 8 o Dana 
Mtu 359 Phonolyte (or clinkstone), a compact giayish lock, 
often containing crystals of glassy feldspar, and having a 
zeolite in the base along with orthoclase. 

Hence Phonolaitio (fdiin^li lik) a*^ pertaining to 
or consisting of phonolite. 

1832 Tn Ross HwnholdPs Trav I ii 99 The phonolitic 
ejections of the Peak of Teneriffe. 1873 A Smith New 
Hzst* Aberdeen, L 644 Clinkstone or phonohtic felspar 
FhonoloCT* (fon^7’16clgi) [f. Gr (powfj voice 
(see Phono-J-i- -logy. So F phmologte (Littre) ] 
The science of vocal sounds ( « Phonetics), esp. 
of Uie sounds of a paiticular language, the study 
of pronunciation , transf, the system of sounds in 
a langua^. 

1709 E Fry Pantographia (litle p,), Specimens of all 
well-authenticated oral languages , foiming a compiehensive 
digest of phonology, i8a8 in Webster X845 Proc Amer, 
PJuL Soc. IV. 168 Observations on General Phonology and 
alphabetical notation x85a Marsh Eng* Lang* 6 a In our 
enquiries into extinct phonologies we have no such guide 
1879 Addr PhtloC Soc, z Contributions to Old English 
Phonology and Etymology. 

Hence Phono logor (; ore^ ®) phoHologisi\ Pho- 
nolo’gic, Fhonolo gical adjs., of, pertaining or 
relating to phonology, phonetic ; Phonolo’gically 
adv*i in respect of phonology, phonetically j Pho- 
nolofifist, one learned in phonology, a phonetist, 
1864 Webster, ^Phonologer^ one versed in phonology; a 
^lonologist X846 Worcester, ^Phonologic 1875 A, J. 
^uxsE.E.Promtm xi 1336 Indian Phonologic Alphabet. 
x8a8 WcBSTLR, *PhoHological, pertaining to phonology. 
x88o E L, BRANDREfii lu Academy rg June 459/2 The Pia- 
knts . , . r, , . , ... 

nolog . 

Modern Kentish _ , . - 

from the language of the same district as wiittenln the 
fourteenth century. X 846 Worcester, ^Phenologist x 88 o 
R. G WiiiTB Every-Day Eng 137 Alexander Ellis, whose 
pieeminence as a pnonologist is questioned by no one 

Phonometer (ficnp'mitoi) [f Gi. (fxuvfj sound 
(see Phono-) -h fiirpoy measure. Cf F phmtoviUre 
(Did. Acad. 1878 ).] An instrument for measur- 
ing or automatically recoiding the number or 
force of sonnd-wavea, 

1823 New Monihly Mag, VIII 20 We should not be sur- 
prised to see this uncertainty brought, in time, under mathe- 
matical controul, by the invention of a musical Phonometer, 
to indicate the precise sUength of sound, *880 Liln Untv, 
Knowl (N.Y.)V 268 [Mentioned..among the inventions of 
Edison] 1885 Pail Mall G 6 June, The Ministry are the 
most perfect phonometer m the world Their decisions 
faithfully record the comparative strength of the noise that 
can. be made by either of two conilicting sections, 

So Phonometric (fd'int^nie tiik) a, pertaining 
to a phonometer, or to the measurement of sound. 
Fhonophore (fon’mJffooj). Physiol, [f Phono- 
+ -phobeT] Name for the small bones of the eai, 
or auditory ossicles, as transmitting the vibiations 
of sound to the labyrinth or internal ear, 
x88a CouES in Amer, yml. Otology IV. xg. 

So PhonophorouB (fonpfbros) rr., transmitting 
sound-vibrations, as the auditory ossicles. 
Phoaopore (rdu*n<ypooi) [f. Phono- + Gr, 
TTiJpos passage ] Name of an apparatus by means 
of which electrical impulses produced by induction, 
as in a telephone, may be used to transmit messages 
along a telegraph wire, without interfering with 
the current by which ordinary messages are simul- 
taneously transmitted, 

1886 Pall Mall G 27 May 3/1 The phonopore, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in employing the electrical * induc- 
tion noises ’ as motive power to work telegraph instruments, 
or transmit the voice, or do both at once, is far moie 
remarkable. xSgx C. Langdon-Davies Explan* Phonopore 
14, I. called the cable coil instrument a Phonopore (or 
sound passage), xSga Pall Mall G,vj kyc 7/2 By means 
of the phonopoie, the carrying capacity of the existing 
telegraph wires can be increased tenfold 
Hence Phonopoxxc (-pp*rik) « , of or pertaining 
to the phonopore. 

x886 Manch, Exasn* 31 May 5/5 So completely is the 
phonoponc current under control 1889 Tvnes (weekly cd ) 
29 Mar, s/a Phonoponc messages can be transmitted and 
leceived tliioughan ordinary line wiie by the phonopore 
Iprvtlcd phone, -phore], z^a Pall Mall G. ay Apr. 7/2 
The phonoponc system, is as applicable to telephony as 
It is to telegraphy By its means a phonopore telephone 
service may oe established on any existing telegrapn wire 
on which ordinary telegraph instruments aie mready at 
work, without the two systems in any way mterfenng with 
one another. 

Phonoscope (fdh'ndfekaup), [f. Phono- h- 

-BOOBE.] 

1. An apparatus fox testing the quality of mubical 
strings, shown by M. Koemg at the International 
Exhibition, in i8(52. 
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PHOSPHIKB. 


2 Name for various instruments or devices by 
means of which sound- vibrations are indicated or 
icpresented in a visible form* 

1884 Kkight Diet Meclu Suppl , Phomsco^e^ an insLru 
ment invented by Henry Edmunds for prodttctnff figures of 
light from vibrations of sound It consists essentially of 
three parts, an induction coil, an interrupter, and a rotary 
vaomm, tube. xB88 Amer Atm Deaf 84 Forchliam- 
mefs Pkamscope^ Mr, E Wafther says that it solves the 
problem of the optical representation of the pitch of the 
voice in the simplest and clearest manner The instrument 
IS of service in correcting the unnatural pitch of the voice 
in ^rhich some pupils speak. 1890 Ceitt DiU , Phonoscope^ 
a machine for recording music as it is played or sung. 

3 . ~ Miorophoke 

Phenotype (f?d ntep), sh [f Phono- + Type ] 
A character or letter of a phonetic alphabet adapted 
for printing; (without a or pl\ phonetic print or 
type. Hence PJio Botype v iram* to print in 
phonotype ; Phonotypez = phonotypzst ; Phono- 
typlc (-trpik), -ical adjs , pertaining 01 relating 
to phonotype or phonotypy (whence Phonotypi- 
oa^ adv ) , Pho sotypist (-taipist), an advocate 
or user of phonotype, Phonotypy (-toipi), a 
method or system of phonetic printing, 

Phonotypie ymi III a Aspuate /z, as in JuaPi 
*Phonotype— H xa45l Pitman Jl/a/z Phoft^r*xg Phoito^ 
iyPti a printed letter, or agn, indicative of a particular 
sound, or modification of sound 1848 A J, Eli is Esen/ 
F^miteszt^x Pica phonotypes, i88r Kmisas Hist Coll 
II i6a Phonotype was with him both a theory and a prac- 
tice, *850 Fottettc yrtil 133/2 The only way to presei ve 
the language from further arbitrary changes is to *phono- 
typeit 1845 A* J Plea Phonot 28 The *phonoLyper 

haying acquired a habit of reading phonotypy will soon 
be able to read heterotypy with ease 1843 kUHe) The 
•Phenotypic Journal. 1858 AT Y Trihuneti fiily 3/2 Many 
of those who are interested in the Phonotypie* movement' 
advocate the entire abandonment of the old orthogiapby, 
184s A. J Ellis PteaPhonoi 5 The '‘phonotypical lepre- 
^nlation of the sounds'' 1875 — E, R, Pyonwnc* 1182 noie^ 
Phonetic Essays which I published in [the Phonotypie] 
Tpunial 1846 (all printed •phonotypically), zZsoPo»ettc 
Juik 74/1 The Spelling Reform which Phonographers and 
yPhonotTOists are endeavouring to effect, would confer 
incalculable benefits on society. 1844 Eixis mPhonotyfiic 


-- 1 society, 1844 Ellis 

yrnlf A to •Phonotypy or pnnting by sound 
Academy g Oct 255 It is printed in semi-pbonotypy— m a 
system of spelling intended to bridge ovei the transition 

Fhoo (f«, fw), znl [Another form of Phew, 
Pho.] a vocal gesture expressing contemptuous 
rejection. 

167a VILUERS (Dk Bxxckhm) FehearsaZ IV i (Aibjio^ 
Phoo 1 that IS to raise the character of Drawcansir. — 
ChancM v iv. (1682} 6z Phoo 1 y’ are always abusing me 
Leigh] TV an^, Eeh 20 Phoo 1 reply’d a Friend 
of the Transproser* 

Fhooka, the same as Pooka. 

II Pkoolwa, vanant spelling of Fulwa, 
ciBds LETHEBY iii< 7 irc.,S'c:I 95/1 Sinulai fats are obtained 
from the seeds of Eassta laitj^li(iy and Bassta iielyf'ace(X» 

■ [is named] Phoelwa, oi vegetable buitti 

Fxioongiiie, -gyee, etc see Poonghie. 
-pllOire (foaj), in F, -pkore^ mod.L. -p/torus, 
•phorum^ a. Gr. -ov bearing, bearer, f 

to bear, A formative of various technical aucl 
scientific words, as carpophore^ semaphore^ gono- 
pkorSyphompkore* Hence -phoeous, q v. 
IlFJlOmiux (fpimiqks) [modL, a, Gr. 

] A stringed instiument of the harp 
dass ; a kind of alhara or lyre used by the ancient 
Greeks as an accompaniment to the voice. 

* 77 « Bornct fftsi Mas 1. 344 The cithara may'in 
ancuent times have been thought inferior to the p/iormvix, 
as the modern guitar is esteemed at present a trivml and 
compared with the double harn 
x8s6 Mrs B^wning Avr, Leigh 1, 979 We beat the phor 
minx till we hurt our thumbs ^ 

(1 Fhorminm {ip . Bot [mod.L , a. Gr. 
poppiov a species of plant ] A genus of liliaceous 
plants (suborder Hemerocalkm)^ comprising a 
single variable species, P, tenax, the New Zealand 
flax , see Flax 2 b 

^ I 84 The phormium 

si^l VaS!^^ succeed in the rich bottoms of the Missis- 

Fkovone (for^u-n) chem. [Shortened (by 
r J ta. A substance, 

L-fllluO , obtained by distilling calcium caiiiphorate, 
now called camphor-pfiorone \ b. An isomer of 
this substance, diisopropyhdene acetone, a colour- 
less oil with aromatic odour 

contains Cj«HjjOs. 

(GeiScm ?33 Ceunphoroue, Phoione 

IGeihaidt) CdHuO , a colouiless or yellowish oil veiw 
mobdci itgiiCer tiian watei. ycnowisa on, veiy 

CuHi 805, a crystallizable 
acid obtained from camphic acid, 
rfSi Watts Diet Chem VIII xkja 



astronomia AsTBOiroMr,] The 
purely geometrical theory of motion; the branch 

of boies 

considered absolutely; icinemaligs. 


[1716 Hcbmann Pkoronomia, sea de Vinbus et 

Motibus Coiporum solidoium et liquidonim.] 1877 E 
Cairo Phlos, Kant n ah. 489 Hatter quantitatively 
defined, is the moveable m space In this point of view it 
IS the object of a science we may call * Phoronomy *. 189a 
Hatnre 24 Mar 486/2 The letter of Dr Besant suggests 
stioog reasons for employing the word phoronomy in the 
place of kinematics. 

Hence Pb.oxono*niic a , of or belonging to phoio- 
nomy, kinematic; VhoTono'mucB sh =:phorommy, 
PlLoroBO'nilcally adv,^ m respect of or in lelation 
to phoronomy , kinematically, 

X843 Bramue Diet Sc etc , Phormomia or PJiorommics, 
a teim sometimes used to denote the science of motion 
185B Mayme EaPos, Lex 946/2 Photonomic 1893 McCor- 
mack tr. Maeffs Sc, Mechames 166 Phoronomic^y similar 
stiuctmes 

Phoroscope (fpidskoop). [f. Gr adj. 

bearing + ir/corros view, sight,] An instrument for 
reproducing a visual image at a distance by means 
of electiicity. xSgo m Cent Diet, 

-phorous (forss), combining element, f. mod.L. 
-pTior’iiSj Gr -^op-os, F. -phofe + -ocs, forming 
adjs related to sbs, in -phore, with the sense 
‘-bearing*; synonymous with -perous, but properly 
used only in words deiived from Gr., e.g carpo- 
phorous, cladophorom, oophorms, phmophorous, 
phragmophoi ous, etc 

Fborozo Old. Zool, [f Gr (pop6-s bearing + 
Zoom.] One of the ‘ foster forms * m the sexual 
generation of Asmdians of the order Ihahacea 
z88B Hcrdman ID BnU XXI 11 . 615/2 Fostoi forms 
(phorozooids), which do not become sexually mature, but 
are set free as cask-shaped bodies with eightmuscle bands 
and a ventral outgiowth formed of the stalk by which the 
body was formerly united to the nurse. 

tF]lOS% Chenu Obs [a. Gr light] Used 
by Sir H Davy, to form names of chemical com- 
pounds, into which he considered hght to enteras an 
element Such were pbosa'cid, phosmu'riate, 
phosmuma tio a , phosai’trio a,, phoso’xyd, 
phoflo'xydable a , pboso xydate v,, phos- 
o xygen, phoso xygsnate v , etc. ; see the nuots. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in IJeddoes Coalmb Phys ^ Pled, 
Ku^l 89 All the combinations of phosoaygen that have 
acid pr^erties are denoted by the names of pbosacids 
loia 90 The difieient aimritiiiM nS nL..c.\v'.,CT.>r. 
the com] 

It is ev3 

own ^ „ . 

compounded of phosmunatic aad and potash. Ibid 71 Tlie 
phosoxydabie base remains puie. Ikd 116 Gold becomes 
phosoxydated by attmctiiig hght and oxygen from the 
muriatic phosacid. Ibid, 109 Muriatic acid is never phos- 
oxygenated i&jg Cassells Teekn Educ IV aw^'Phos- 
oxygen (such was the name he [Davy] put upon the ordinary 
o^gen of the atmosphere) ^ 

Fnos, ph.oss, also phos., foss, slang or colloq, 
abbreviation of Phosphorus j now csp. applied to 
phosphorus necrosis • see Phossy. 

x8xx Lex BalatUy Phos bottle, a bottle of phosphorus: 
used by hoiisebreakeis to light their lanthorns. Ding the 
p/ios, throw away Uie bottle of phosphorus 1812 J H 
VAux Flash Hid, Foss or plm, a phosphorus bottle used 
by ciacksmen to obtain a light 

* J 'Ihe manager denied she had * got 

the phos. and refused any money ® 

^hem. Also -gen (-dstenL 
[f Gr ifyojs Imlil-h-gene, -gen (in hydroicu{e'eLcX 
In T.pho^bjze ] A name for ihe gas carbon oxy. 
chlonde, COCI 2 , originally obtained by exposing 
equal volumes of chlorine and carbonic oxide to 
the sun’s rays. Also ztiW&^phosMnd pas 
x8ia J Davy in Plid, Trans 6 Feb 151 It will be 
^ naL. I venture 

bffSTKf of phosgene, or phosgene gas; from^w?, 
SShi’ which signifies formed by 

HuKRY^Ze/zz. C/tcm. I 362 Being produced by 
the agency of light, it was called by Dr. [John] Davv 
phMgene gas, but as it exhibits distinctly acid proper(ic*i 
r chloro^aJomc Mtd? ^ 

bleyefs Hist Chem 423 Srbin 
c^ride or phosgene .was first prepared by Davy in 18x1 
PhOflgeiiite(4^*sd5ih9it)..^/m. [Named 1820; 

I. prec -I- -iTE 1 .] A mineral consisting of nearly 
equal parts of carbonate and dhlonde of lead, 
occurring m tetiagonal ciystaU. 

Breithaupt, Corneous 

Hiosmuriate to Phosoxygen : see Phos-. 

<='>'“^>“'>6 form of Pbos- 
-ste,-ide,-uu, 

■ut^^tum, -ure, -uret, -yl, etc 
Hiospl^ (ff^sfiem). Chem. [f. Phoshb- + 
A^wm),] The nitrtt of phkphoriracid 
w oryellowish-red powder. 

Also 8-0 phos- 
f (G. de Morvean Namend. 

Asaltofphos- 


iTpS Pearson m Phil, Trans LXXXV 335 The sidente 
of Bergman . which is now believed to be phosphate of iron. 
*799 Fl^d, jrnl I 280 The phosphat of mercuiy has long 
been known as a chemical preparation. x8a6 Hi'nry Elem 
Chem, 1 590 Phosphate of lime deiiv^ importance from its 
being the pnnapm ingredient of animal bones, of winch it 
constitutes about 86 per cent 1869 Roscoc Elem Chem 
(1871) 219 Calaum phosphate, or bone phosphate. 

D. In pi, applied esp to the phosphates of lime 
or iron and alumina, as constituents of cereals, etc. 

xBs8 Carpenter Veg Phys § 32 One gie.at source of the 
value of guano, and many aitilicial manures, is the phos- 
phates they supply to the soil 1870 Ylats Nat, ihst 
Comm 37 Soils derived fi 0111 rocks devoid of pliosphaLvs 
cannot produce cereals 2893 Sytl Soc. Liu,, PAosphata, 
saccha? ated loh&at, the organic phosphates and ccrtalin 
dissolved out of bran, and mixed vith milk-sugar. 
Fhosphated {Jg sfckecl), a,^ Plin [f. prec, 
-EDl] Converted into a phosphate; combined 
with or containing phosphoric acid 
x8oaiI/<rrf 7 m/ VIII SS^ bulphat and sulphite,,.! should 


x888 Nettwe 20 Dec 192/1 On the pliospbatsd deposits 
of Montay and Foi est. xBm byd Soc Le r , •Phesphated, 
applied in Mineralogy to a base that has become convened 
into a phosphate by combining with phosphot ic acid 

Fhosphatio (f^isf® iik), a, [f. rHoswiATis 

(or modX. phBsphdtuvi) -r -ic.] 

1 . Of the nature of, characterized by the presence 
of, or containing a phosphate. 

P, diathesis, a bodily condition predisposing to the excre- 
tion of phosphates in the unne, cf. Fhoswiaiuria. /*. 
nodules, hard rounded lunqis containing rho>,pliate of lime, 
of fossil origin, found in certain strata, now used as rnanuit. 

X843 R. J GnAvrs Syst Clin, bled iv 50 Certain derange- 
ments of the urinaiy functions, such as the phasphatic and 
hthic diatheses. 1847-9 ^odd Lycl, Anat, IV. 8j/a llie 
tonsik are not unfrtnuently the scat of pbosplialu. dcnosii, 
x8s9 Darwin Oftg •Spec., x (1878) 287 The presence of tjIios- 
pliatic nodules, m some of the lowest azoic rotks, jnobably 
indicates life at these periods, z866 Reader 7 J uly 6 w T he 
daik phosphatic nodules are usually named conroliies. 
fa Bhosphattc acid, *a name apiilied to the 
syrupy mixtme of phosplionc and pliosi>borous 
acids, produced by the slow combustion of phos- 
phorus m moist air*, formeily supposed to be a 
distinct acid ; hypophosphot ic and, Obs, 

x8a6 Henry Elem, Chm, 1 . 370 The acid thus* obtained 
is a mixture of phosphorous and phosidioric acids, Kc 
Dulong .believes it to be a distinct comnouiid, for width he 
proposed the name of phospbatit acid 1836-41 Bkahue 
Chem (ed. s) 489. » 8 « 6-77 ^Vahs Diet them, IV. 4^. 

Fhospliatiae (fp'sfttsiz), v, [f. as prcc. + 
-ize] irans To reduce to the form or condition 
of a phosphate; to treat with phosphates. 

XB83 Nature XXVHI. 433/a The majurily of the Jurassic 
ib^Js not phosplmtlseJ at all. 1884 Saeme x 6 May 587/1 
ihese fossils arc pho'.phutized more or less tompletely. 
Hence F]ioppliatl2a*tioa, the action oi phosplia- 
tizing; tbe fact or condition of being phosphatizcd. 

t^iiNalure XXVIII 433/2 That the pliosphatmtion of 
theic^r«ent bil?T cflfiCted at aoniu disUnce from 

l|Phospliattiria(f;isiatiu«*ria). ralh, [f.FnoH- 
PiiATE (or mod.L* pAosp/uU-utn) ^-ihria, f. Gr, oiHipoi^ 
uime .1 A morbitl state evidenced by the excess of 
phosphates in the urine. Xlencc i^hoiiphW(tTi*ric a. 

1876 Harley A!al Med, (td 6) oa Hydrochloric attd may 
be used m phosplmturia. 1897 AtlbvH^s Syst Med, III. a«;4 
Aliicii the Mme Aymjitomf as the jxzKuric ,md phospliaturic 
aiu, Diagtu vii. (ed, 4) 

37S A phosphatic sediment does not imply phosphatutia 

Phosplxene {Jg'^Un), [mod. (F, phosphine) 
irreg. f. Gr. <pm light t ^a/v-etp to make to apiicar,] 
An appearance of rings of light produced by pres- 
sure on the eyeball, due to irntalion of the retina* 
1872 Huxley Phys, ix. 222 Pressure on any part of the 
retina produces a luminous image, wlikh lasts as Kmg M 
w called aphosplieiML x88i Ijs Conif 
Sight I IV, 67 Press tfie finger into the internal sonier of the 
eye, >0)0 pert eive^a bnUiatU colored spectrum 111 the field of 
view on the opj[)ysite or external side, [having] a deep-stid- 
^ Jtllow border ihese toloicd 

been called pltosplients, 

Phosphor, oils, fonn of Phosphor. 
iraosphethyl (frsfehil,. Chem, [f raoKi'ii- 
+ Eth\ i».] a compound of phostihotrus and tthvU 
Hence Phosphethy*lic a, 

3»7 Phosphetl,>]-.The Lom- 
pounds of ethjl and phospliwrus. 1857 Mn uk PJeM,Chem, 
tombing thh salt cauiiouslyby tbeaddiliwi 
Si acid, the pb^heih) In. at id is tibeiaicd. x866- 

Phosphide (ff^sfdid). Chem, [f. Ph<»sph- -h 
-IDJS J A combination of pho^tihorus h ith another 
element w a radical. (Earlier name phosphuret) 

^kem 65 Ph 9 sph*des,--Cxsta* 
phe^how with the <Hhcr elenients ore very 
r WviDB m Circ, Sc L wx/a It may be,. 

^ caiemm. Metal U*orld 

^<wphidc of iron only begins to be deconv 
P«g after alj afiam and catboa is gone. 

-IKB , ii$cd to fbim a term analogona to AsiKi.l 
1* A name for phoajhnmtted hydrogen gaa-rilft 

(asananalognoofaminooii^Nii,). 
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PHOSPHOBIFEBOTTS. 


*873 Watts Foiunei^' Chetiu (ed 11) aas Phosphine is ana- 
logous in some of its chemical relations to ammoniacal gas 
2 . A phosphoius ammonia ; a compound having 
the structure of witlx phosphorus in place 

of nitrogen: e g. monoeihyl piosphtm, CaHg P«H2, 
diethyl phosphine tneihyl phosphine 

(CaHgla P, etc 

1871 Roscoe Ekm Chem» xxxi 340 The following table 
shows the similarly between amines and phosphines Idid , 
Phosphine iodide, PC2H5 H3I 1896 G McGow'an tr. Meyer's 
Hist Chem 469 Ihe phosphines and phosphonium bases 
first became known thiough the classical and comprehensive 
researches of A. W, Hofmann. 

Hence Fhosphi me of, pertaining to, or 
derived fiom phosphine; m phosphinic actd^zxvf 
one of vaiious acids formed from the piimary and 
secondary phosphiiihs by fixation of 5 and 2 atoms 
of oxygen respectively. 

1875 Watts Diet Chem VII 956 Phos^hhtic acids i88x 
Ihd, VIll. II r58x The phosphinic acids of the fatty senes 
have already been described. 

Phosphite (fp’sfoil). Chem, [a. phosphite 
(G. de Morveau Nomencl Ck 1787), f. Pnospii- 
+ -ITB 1 ] A salt of phosphorous acid. 

1799 Hoopna/l/iffrf'. Diet , Phosphites^ salts formed by the 
combination of the phosphorous acid with different bases , 
thus, alnunmtts p/mpmtet aininomacal pho^hite^ &c. 
x8o8 Sir H, Daw in Phil, Trans, XCIX 88 In one case 
sulphurets, and sulphites, and in the other phosphuiets, 
and phosphites of potash, are genei ated. x8o8 Hcnuy Epii, 
CJum (ed. 5 ) 203 The phosphites differ considerably in their 
chaiaclers from phosphates. 1866 Roscoc them 133 
Phosphorous acid, or hydne phosphite, H^PO^. 

Phospho- (f(?’sfo), befoie a vowel Phosph-, 
' combining form, shoitened from Psospiiobus 
PlLOBplLOChaTGite Mm,^ sFhosphoboohalozte; 
PhoBpbogly 'cerate, a salt of phosphoglyceric 
- glycerophosphate \ Phosplioglyce'zlo aad 
^glycerophosphoric acidiy^t Gltobro-); Flioepho- 
Ute, synonym of Pliospliomoly'hdate, a salt of 
phosphomolybdic acid ; Phosphomoly'lidic acid^ 
or permolybdic pJmphate (2Pa05*48Mo03 6H2O), 
a lemon-yellow salt produced by the action of 
molybdic Irioxide on phosphoiic acid ; Pliospho- 
tu ngfstio acid^ an acid of the form P^Og arW03« 
yHjO; f Phosphovimlc acidy old synonym of 
ethylphosphoric acid^ (CaH6)H2P04, a colouiless,in- 
odoious, viscid oil, with a biting sour taste, produced 
by the action of phosphoric acid on alcoliol or ether. 
Fhospho-wolfra'xnio a ^ phosphoiungstic, 

Z90X JVeshn, Gaz 5 Jan. 7/2 Aged patients, dosed with 
glycerophosphate of sodium and *]phosphogIyceiate of lime 
and other chemical combinations 7857 W A Miuca 
BUm, CJum III 378 *Phosphoglyceric acid exists ready 
formed in the yolk of the egg. 1856 Ibid, 11. 783 The 
^Phosphomolybdate of Soda is an extremely delicate test 
for the presence of salt of ammonium in solution. 1878 
Kingzbtt Amm CJum 307 A mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids with ^phosphomolybdic acid. 1884 A iJumum 
s6 Apr 384/3 With regard to strychnine.. ''^pbosphotungsttc 
acid will give a distinct precipitate with one-two-hundred- 
thousandth of agrain xS^CAGNCVtr yahscJtlsCitiuDmgn, 
vii (ed. 4) 369 Kieatinin is a base which forms highly charac- 
tenstic compounds with acids, such as phosphotungstic and 
phosphomolybdic. 1838 T Thomson CJum, Ore Bodus 
186 Phoiphovinate of barytes was the salt which M Peloure 
chiefly studied, and by means of which, he determined the 
Composition of ^hosphovinic add. 1866-77 Watts Diet, 
CJiem, IV, 389 Ethylphosphoric Acid, also called PJiospJi^ 
ethylic or PJiospJiovmic acid, 1878 Kingzltt Amm CJum, 
276 By precipitation of its hydrochloric acid solution with 
'^phosphowolframic acid 

Phosphoniiun (fjpsfjumi*?m) Chem, [f Phos- 
PH(OBUS + ending of Ammonium.] A combina- 
tion of hydrogen and phosphorus, PH^, analogous 
to ammonium, entering as a monovalent radical 
into many compounds, as phosphonium iodide^ 
PHiI; also applied to compounds m which the 
hydrogen is replaced by organic radicals, as 
teiramethylphosphomwn^ P(CH8)i, tetrethylphos- 
phomuniy P(C2Hb)4, methyltmethylphosphommii 
P(CH3)(CaH8)3, etc. 

X866-77 Watts Did, CJum, IV 607 Monophosphomums, 
of the type RiFl, analogous to iodide of telrethylammo- 
mum. md, 615 (Juadinh Ethylphosphomums, Ibid, 6ao 
Diphosphoniums xSyx Roscoc Eiem, CJiem xxxi. 339 
Obtained.. by acting upon phosphonium iodide, PHiI, with 
ethyl iodide in piesence of zinc oxide 
Hence Phospho'slo a, [cf. sulphonic\ m phos- 
pJiomc acidj any one of seveial compounds derived 
from phosphoric acid by the replacement of 
hydroxyl (OH) by a hydrocarbon group : c g. 
benzene phosphonic aetd^ C6H5.P(0H)20. Some- 
times called phosphinic^ or phosphemltc acid. 
Phosplior sd, (a.) Also 7 -pher, -fer, 

8-plxore. [ad. Phosbhobtjs. Cf.F. 

phosphore (1680 in Hatz,-!Darm.), Gea. pho5phor,'\ 
i. (With capital P.) The morning star; the 
planet Venus when appearing before sunrise; 
Lucifer. Also fig. Now ovXy poet, 

1635-56 Cowley DeantUtsw, 763 They saw this Phosphors 
infant-fight, and knew It bravely usher’d in a Sun as 
New. 1650 Stanley Hist Philos, v. (1701) 178/1 Plaids 
Epteram on Aster, A Fhospher 'mongst the Living, late 
were thou, But Shln'st among the Dead a Hesper now. 


1734 Watts Reliq yuv, (1789] 2^ Still Phosphor glitters, 
and still Synus bums 1850 Tenkvson In Mem, exxi, 
Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night 1871 M Collins 
Miq, ^ MereJt 1 a sop lhat which men have seen in 
eaily skies, Ere Phosphor in the abyss of peifect purple dies. 
+ 2 Anything that phosphoresces, or emits light 
without sensible heat « Phosphobus 2, Obs, 

X705 Havksbcc m PJtd Trans XXIV 2131 Shewing 
that It requires not so thin a Medium, as in the Tomcillian 
Experiment, to produce the Meicurial Phosphoie avf-a. 
KfN EdimmdPoeX. Wks 1721 II. 288 No Light was there 
but what the Phosphois raise 18x9 Kcats Lamia 752 
Her eyes in toituie fix’d, and anguish drear, Flashed 
phosphor and sbaip <;parks. 

3 . ^ Phosphorus (sense 3) , esp, in phosphor 
bronze^ -copper, -tin, -zinc, alloys of phosphorus 
with the metals named see Bbonze, etc 
+B as adj. Light-bearing, light-givuig , phos- 
phorescent Obs (Also hyphened,) 

1804 Charlo tte Smith Convetsations, etc I 127 Steady 
and clear thy pho'^phor brilliance burns. z8xx W R. Spenclr 
Poems 185 Some gleams of phosphor hght it shews cxBzo 
S Rogers Italy ^ Como 21 And now appear as on a phosphor- 
sea Numberless barks 

tPho sphoramide Clteni d?^j’,=*PHospHAMiDB. 
x866 Odltng Amm Chem, 17 If we replace them by ami- 
dogen we obtain phosphoramide. 

tPhosphorana. Chem, Obs, Term applied by 
Davy to a combination of one pait of phosphorus 
with two of chlonne (Mayne Mxpos Lex,), So 
t FhospHorane, a compound of one part of 
phosphorus with one of chlorine 
x8ia Sir H Davy Chem, Philos iir Phosphorus burnt in 
chlorine in excess, forms a white volatile substance, which 
I have named pJuspAorana 18x5 W. Henry Elem Chem 
(ed 7) II. XV, X4 Both these compounds were discovered by 
Sir H Davy, who has termed the latter phospJtorane ana 


tPho'Sphorate, Chem Obs = Phosphate. 

0x865 m Ctre, Sc I. 334/2 We find in this liquid .phos- 
phorates of the alkalies 

Phosphorate sforoit), v, Chem, [f . Phos- 
PHOB-us -h -ATE 3 ] Orig. and chiefly in ppl, a, 
PlLO’splioxated ( « F. pkospliori), 

1 . trmis. To combine or impregnate with phos- 
phoius 

1789 Walktr in Phil, Trans LXXIX aio The flijgoriflc 
mixture composed of phosphoiated nation and nitrated 
ammonia dissolved in the diluted nitrous acid. 179X Pearson 
tbid LXXXl 334 The liquid seemed to contain a little 
phosphorated hme. 1836 Smart, Phosphorate v 1858 
Mayne Expos Lex,, Phosphorated, having or imbu^ 
with phosphorus 1893 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

2 . To render phosphorescent 

1827 Perils ^ Captivity (Constable's Misc.^ 59 Aware that 
the sea is sometimes phosphorated 

iPhosphoreal (f^Jsfoen^), a. Also 9 (less 
correctly -lal. [f. (doubtful) L. phdsphore-us (f. 
pMsphor-ud) + -al ] Of or pertaining lo plios- 
phorus; resembling that of phosphorus AIso^^ 
X745 Mortimer m P/iz/ Tiaru XLIII. 479 The kindling 
the phosphoieal Fire in them. 1794 G. Adams Nat 6 Exp 
Phttos IV. xlix. 331 Its smell is strongly phosphorea! or 
sulphureous 1810 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag XL I 329 
Phosphonal lustre beaming from their hair. 1891 G Mere- 
dith One of our Conq xix, Delphica’s phosphonal enthu- 
siasm for our galaxy of British Poets 
Phosphorent (ff sfordnt), a, rare [f. Phos- 
PHOE-Ua + -ENT ] « Phosphobescent a, 
xSax Frasei *s Mag, XXIV 25 Where, shining as brightly 
as phosphorent ling, The forefinger flashes the Fisherman^s 
ring, 

Phospho’reons, a, rare, [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Ofthe nature of phosphorus; resembling 
that of phosphorus; phosphorescent, 

X777 Pennant Zoot (ed. 4) IV 26 The Mollusca .by 
their phosphoreous quality illuminate the dark abyss, ic- 
flecting lights to the heavens. i8za BlacJnv Mag XI 
187 Their phosphoreous effulgence diew our admiration 

Phosphoresce (fpsfore's), v, [f Phosphob-us 
+ L -Ssc^re, formative of inceptive vbs, ; perh 
inferred from phosphorescent, found earlier ] intr. 
To emit luminosity without combustion (or by 
gentle combustion without sensible heat) ; to ex- 
hibit phosphorescence; to shine in the dark. 

1794 G. Adams Nat 6- ExJ, Philos I App, 346 Floats . 
when heated, phosphoresce. 1848 E Forbes Naked-ered 
Medusu 76 When the Pelagia phosphoresces, it seems like 
a great globe of file in the water, 1879 Dana Man, GeoL 
(ed, 3) 58 When powdered and thrown on a shovel heated 
neaily to redness, it phosphoresces brightly. ^ 

fis *799 W Tavlor m Monthly XXVIII 1B2 
Luminous trams of idea which kindle and phosphoresce 
along Its track X858 Cariyle Fredk, Gt, v vii. I. 6r8 
Mines of native Darkness and Human Stupidity, capable 
of being made to phosphoresce and effervesce 
Hence Phosphore'soing vhl sb and ppl, a, 

1796 Kirwan Eleni, Mtn (ed a) I 79 It hw not the phos, 
phorescing quality xSgs Times ax Jan 15/1 Able to dis- 
sipate, .luminosity of a pnosphmescing body. 

FLosphorescence (Ii»f8ies&is). “ext: 
Me -BHOB. Cf. F. phosphorescence (in Buffon, 
a 1788; Diet. Acad 1835).] The condition or 
quahty of being phosphorescent ; the action of 
phosphorescing or shining in the dark without 
combustion or sensible heat 
1796 KiverKS Elem, Min, (ed. a) I, 27 [Internal characters 
of earths and stones J Phosphorescence. 1856 Maccillivray 


tr. Humholdls Trew x 125 All the meteois left luminous 
traces, .the phosphorescence of which lasted seven or eight 
seconds 1838 T Thomson Chem, Org Bodies 627 When 
two pieces of sugar are rubbed against each other in the 
dark, a strong phosphoiescence is visible 1848 Carpenter 
Amm Pkys 303 A laige propoition of the lower classes of 
aquatic animals possess the property of luminosity The 
phosphorescence of the sea is due to this cause 1874 tr 
LoimneT s Light 192 This power of shining in the dark after 
having been exposed to light is termed phosphorescence 

Phosphorescent (f^sfoiesfint), a {sh,) [f 
Phosphor-us . see -escent So in Fr. {Diet, Acad, 
1835),] Having the property of shining in the 
dark, luminous without combustion or without 
sensible heat; self-liimmous. 

1766 Da CosrA in Phil Tians LVL 30 It detonates with 
small phosphorescent sparks. 1805-17 R, Jameson Char, 
Mill (ed. 3) 313 Fluor-spar, when heated, becomes phos- 
phorescent, or occasionally exhibits this property after having 
been exposed to the sun’s rays. 1833 M Scott Tom Cringle 
XVI (1859) 421 1 he sea in our neighbourhood was strongly 
phosphorescent, x88x Spottiswoode in Nature 13 Oct. 
571/1 Certain parts ofthe interior sui face of the tube become 
luminous with phosphorescent light 
Jig 185s h Taylor Fester Belief A man sits sui- 
rounded with the books of all ages , among these he has 
passed the best years of his life the books are phosphor- 
escent in the view of their possessor. 1859 Rvskin Airows 
oJChace 1. 194 Dim, phosphorescent, frightful superstitions. 

B sb, A phosphorescent substance. 

1863 Atkinson tr Ganols Physics vii. vii 465 The best 
phospborescents are ., diamonds . fluorspar [etc 1. 1889 
Philos Ser v. XXVI II 428 All of them fusible at the 
tempeiatures at which the phospborescents ate prepared 
Plence FMosplioire'scently adv, 

1848 Dickens Doinhey i, The buttons sparkled phosphor- 
escently in the feeble rays. iZsy Chamb, yiul y ill 308/2 
Content with such political and judicial lights as gleam, as 
It vveiepbosphoiescently, from the decayed and lolten caput 
moriuum of eight centuries ago. 

Phosphoret, -etted Chem,, obs. var. Pnos- 

PHURET, -ETTED 

Phosphoretic (f^slbre tik), a, rare, [f. Phos- 

PHOBET or mod L, phosphoret-utn + -10,] 

1 1 . = Phosphorescent a Obs, 

*704 G Adams Nat, ^ Exp, Philos II. xxi 393 Oyster- 
shells possessed the phosphoretic quality. Ibid 396 A 
phosphoretic appearance, produced by putrefied materials 
from fish and vegetables 

2 . Of the nature of a phosphuret ; combined with 
phosphoius. 

1883 Daily News 19 Sept 3/2 Adapting the phosphoietio 
Cleveland ores to the making of steel. 
Phosphorgummite (f^sforgt? mait). Mm, 
[Named 1859, £ Get. phosphor phosphorus 4 - 
gummit Gummite.] A gummile or hydiate of 
uranium containing phosphorus. 
x868 Dana Pftn, (^ s) Index, Phosphorgummite, 179. 

CiiESTER Diet, Min , Phosphot gummite, 

Phosphorial see Phosphobeal. 
Fhosplioric (fps^) nk), a [ad. F. phosphor- 
ique : see Phosphor and -10.] 

1 . Pertaining to or of the natuie of a phosphorns 
(sense 2); phosphorescent. [F phosplionquei'jGc,^ 
1784 Morgan in Phil Trans. LXXV. 209 Phosphoric 
bodies are very diffeient a shell may be made to lose all 
Its light by exposure to heat. 1786 ti Beck/ord's Vaiheh 
^i86B) 110 Those phosphoric meteois that glimmer by night 
in places of interment x8^ Kirby Hob Inst, Amm 
I IX 29a They [violet snails] are vividly phosphoiic m the 
night. 1870 Disraeli Loiliatr Ivii, A phosphoric light 
glittered in her Hellenic eyes. 

fg X830 Alford in Life (1873) 56 A thousand phosphoric 
^arks of poetry leaping about m my mind. 1847 H Miller 
Fv'st Ifiipr n, (1857) 27 The phosphoric light of genius 
X900 Pilot 16 June 497/r That phosphoric brilliance of 
decay which brightened the court of the second Charles 
2 Chem, Of or pertaining lo the element phos- 
phorus ; ipec, applied to compounds in which phos- 
phorus has its higher valency (pentavalent), as 
opp. to Phosphorous ; esp. in phosphoric acid « 
trihyclrogen phosphate, HgPO^. ■= P(OIl)jjO, a 
colourless, inodorous, intensely bitter acid [F. 
acide pkosphortque, Nbmeiicl, Cktmique, 1787] 
Phosphor tc = phosphorus pentoxide, PiOa, a 

white amorphous powder Phosphoric cJuorjde^viiiosphcewz 
pentachloride, PCI5, ayellowislisolid substance Phosphonc 
glass' seequot 1807 

1791 T>nnant in Phil, Trans, LXXXl xBa When phos- 
phoric acid IS combined with calcareous earth, it cannot he 
decomposed by distillation with charcoal. x8oo tr. La- 
grange's CJurn I. 65 Nitious gas almost always detects 
some hundredth parts of oxygen contained in the residuum 
of the phosphoiic eudiometei. 1B07 T. Thomson CJum, 
(ed 3) ll. 181 At a red beat it assumes the foim of a tians- 
parent liquid, and when cooled resembles thepu^t crystal 
In this state it is known by the name of phosphoiic glass* 
This glass is merely phosphoric acid totally deprived of 
water *876 Harley Mai Med (ed, 6) 64 Pho'iphoric 
anhydride may be readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
in dry air or oxygen. x88x Lockyer in Nature 25 Aug. 
397 Complex groups . like phosphoric chloride, 

•f FLospliO'rical, Obs, rare, [/, as prec. 
-h -AL.] Light-bearing, 

1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp, s v Column, PJuspJiorical 
cotumn^ a light-house , or a hollow' column, built on a rock, 

. or other eminence, to serve as a lantern to a port, 
Pliosphoriferous (f(?sf 5 nfer 3 b), rare [f. 
PHOSPHOB-us-f-(i)FEROua .3 Yielding or contam- 
jug phosphorus* 
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FHOSPHOBISIE. 

lUt JfM tVarM No it. 186 After theremoviU of *e 
phosphonfetous cinder, stdegeleisen was. added, in order 
to reduce any oxide of iron, dissolved in the fluid metal. 

Pliospltonsiu (fjp'sforiz’m) £a. F. phosphor- 
mne (Biiffon, a 1788 ) . see -ism.] 

+ 1. sa pHOSPHOBBSCENCE. Obs 

1790 Monthly Reo, ni 547 (Mem Phil. Soc , Lausrane) 
On the Phosphorism of Fosbil Substances, excited by Fric- 
tion 179a in Phtl Tr&nst LXXXII afi From thw tune 
I find nothing relative to the phosphorism of bodies, till the 
b^innmg of the sixteenth centurj' , , ^ , 

2 Path A diseased state of the system caused 


poisoning 

may he acute or cnronic xue lacrer raaiauy, icnown as 
ihosphorivth « principally met with in those who are 
engaged m the manufacture of matches Ihd 924 Children 
of parents engaged in the manufacture of matches and 
tainted with phosphorism ^ 

Phospliorist (fpsfonst) [ad. ^^,pswnst^ 
f Sw fosfoios pHOSPHOBBS + -1ST I see quot ] Cfne 
ofa school ofpoetic, idealistic, and romanticSwedish 
writers at the ■beginning of the 19th century. 

1B87 Gosse in Encych Bni XXII 757 A Th^e young men 
had at first to endure bitter opposition, but they answered 
back in their magazines ^ Polyjetn* Fo^oros' (1810-13). 
They were uamed * Fosforistema ' (Phosphorlsts) from the 
latter . . Among the Phosphonsts, Atteibom was the man 
of most genius 

Phosphorite (fp sformt). .M?? ^ [Named 1796, 
f, Phosphob-us + -iTE^ ] A name originally applied 
by Kirwan to Apatite, or native phosphate of 
lime ; now restncted to a non-ciystalhzed variety 
from. Estremadura, Spain, and elsewhere. 

1796 KmwAU Ehnu Mtn I 129 1st Family. Phosphorite, 
Apatite of Werner. *854 Bushnah in Or^s Ctre. 

Nat 1 43 The phosphate of lime exists under two forms 
—namely, apatite and phosphoute 1876 Pagu Adv, 
Texi-bki Geol xk 196 The system yields phosphorite con- 
taining 45 to 64 per cent phosphate of lime. x88a Academy 
27 May 382/1 Mammalian remains found in the phosphorite 
deposits of Quercy. 

Hence PhosphorPtio of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of phosphorite. 1858 id Mayne. 

Phosphorize (fp'sforaiz), V, [a. F phos- 
phoriser (Lavoisier), f. Phosphob-us * see -IZE ] 

1, tram. To combine or impregnate witli phos- 
phorus ; ong and chiefiyin/// a PBo spnorized. 

1799 Sin H. Davy in Beddoes Conirik Phys, <$• Medn 
KnovtU 143 The luminous appearance .. which Lavoisier 
supposed to be occasioned by pho^horised hydrogen 1807 
T Thomson CJiem (ed 3) II 393 This phosphorired alcohol 
exbales the odout of pnosphureted hydrogen gas. 1836 
T. M. Magendids Fofmnl (ed* 2} 185 He has seen 
benefit derived from frictions with phosphonzed ointment 
x8^ Wesim Gas 4 Tune 7/1, 1 had just come from the 
bedside of a girl . whose breath was phosphorised and so 
offensive as to prevent her family living in the same room 

2. To make phosphorescent, to cause to phos- 
phoresce. Hence PBo splioxiEixig vhl sk 

1837 New Monthly Mag XLIX 59 He did not, like 
Sterne, bid the ‘ lights of science ' phospborize corruption. 
1895 Daily News 21 Jan 2/3 Experiments to prove the 
phosphonsing of non-phosphorescent materials by immer- 
sion m liquid air at low temperature were made in the dark, 
Fhosphoro-, combining form of Phosphobus, 
entering into the formation of chemical and other 
terms : e. g. Fhosphorochaloite (fjp sfSrpkse Issit) 
Min, [Gr x^jXk- 6 s coppei], hydrous phosphate 
of copper, closely lelated to Dihydiite and Ehlite. 
PlLOsphoxogenio (-dge nlk), a , causing phosphor- 
escence ; sptt. applied to those rays of the spec- 
trum which excite phosphorescence m certain 
objects Fhosphorogxaph (f^ sf5i iJfgra f) [-ge aph], 
an evanescent picture obtained by projecting a 
luminous image upon a phosphorescent surface ; 
used m particular to obtain an impression of the 
invisible rays of the spectrum; hence Ftaos- 
phoxogra pMc a , Fhosphoro gxaphy, the pro- 
cess of ma^ng phosphorographs. 

z868 Dana Mm. ted. 5) 569 Pseudomalachite of Hausmana 
is the earliest of the names of this species, and is as short 
and as good as the later *Phosphorochalcite of Glocker 
1854 J ScoFFERN m 0 /r*s Circ, Clmu 96 The 
'*^phosphorogenic rays of an electric sj;)ark .are intercepted 
by glass 1863 Atkinson Gaaois Physics vii. iv 408 The 
phosphorogenic rays have the property of rendering cei tain 
objects self lummousm thedark aftei theyhave been exposed 
for some time to the light x88z Svntksoman Inst Rep, 
368 J \V Draper has obtained what he calls a *phosphoro- 
graph of the solar spectrum, and has compared it with a 
photograph ofthe same spectrum, Nature 4 Mar 431/2 
♦Phosphorographic studies for thephotographic reproduction 
of the stars *886 Athenaeum 18 Sept 375/2 Mr Ch. V. 
Zenger brought before the Academy of Sciences on August 
30th a paper entitled ‘ *Phosphorogiaphy applied to the 
Photograpliy of the Invisible ' 

Fhospnoroscope (fp’sfdnyskcrup). [-scope.] 

a An apparatus for observing and measuring the 
dniation of phosphoiescence in such substances as 
emit light for a very short period , b. A scientific 
toy consisting of an arrangement of glass tubes 
containing vanous phosphorescent substances, each 
of which glows with a diffeient coloured light 
t8<k> W A, Miller Elem Ckem. (ed. 2) I 152 An in- 

g enious instrument has been devised by E. Becquerel for 
le purpose of observing phosphorescence of very brief 
duration. , , This phosphoroseope^ as he terms it. *8^ 


Academy 11 Dec. 77/2 M Becquerel has modified his 
phosphoToscope in order to examine ^the phosphorescence 
caused by rays of various refrangibility *88* J. E H 
Gordon Electr ^ Magn, II ti6 Alumina .glowing with a 
rich red colour m the phosphoroscope 

FbosplLOroUS (fp-sforos), a. [f L. phosphor-- 
us PHosPHOBus + -oua; in sense 2, ad F. phes-- 
phoreux {NbmencL Chtmtque 1787) : see -ous c.] 

I =. Phosphobbsceitt a 

1777 Pennant Zool (ed 4) IV. 50 Their phosphorous 
quality is well known j nor was it overlooked by the antients. 
1883 C. F. Holder m Harper's Mag Jan 185/2 MM. Edoux 
and Souleret collected some of the phosphorous substance 

2 . CJwn Abounding in phosphorus, spec applied 
to compounds into which phosphouis enters in its 
lower valency (trivalent), as opp. to Phosphobio ; 
esp. in phosphorotis acid = trinydrogen phosphite, 
HjPOg = P(OH)a, obtained from phosphorus, 
usually in the form of a thick uncrystallizable 
syrup, but also in crystalline form. 

Phosphorous = phosphoius tiioxfde, PiOa, a 

white non-crystalUne powder, produced by the slow com- 
bustion of phosphorus m the air, phosphoions chlonde 
— p trichloride, PCb, a colourless stiongly fuming liquid, 
1794 Sullivan View Nat I 259 All uiine contains some 
animal earth, or hme combined with phosphorous acid 
*8*5 J Smith Panotatna Sc ^ Art II 440 The spon- 
taneous combustion of phosphorus at the temperature of 
the atmosphere, forms, in the first instance, phospboious 
acid, which contains less oxygen than the phosphoiic; but 
as phosphorous acid acquires an additional quantity of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, it xs speedily converted into 
the phosphoric x866 Roscod Rlenu Cheni xv 133 Phos- 
phorous Anhydride foims a white non crystalline powder 
which combines with gieat energy with watei, forming 
thereby phosphorous acid. 

II Fhosplioruria (ff>sforiuo*ua) Path, [mod. 
L., f. Phosphor-us + -una^ f. Gr. oZpov urine.] 
a. = Phosphatobia. b A morbid condition of 
the urine, which is phosphorescent on emission. 

1858 Maync Expos Lex i PhospJm iina^ teim for the 
presence of phosphoius m the urine 1893 Syd* Soc, Lex,, 
Phosphontma, i Photuna. 2. Phosphaturia 

Fhosphoms (f^’sfor£(s). Also 7-8 -o«. [a. 
Xi, phosphorus the morning star (Mail), n. Gr. 

adj (f. ^©slight 4- bringing); hence 
as sb. (sc. dffTi}p) the morning star. Sense 2 was 
taken independently from the Gr. ndj,, and Ihcnce 
sense 3 ] 

I. 1 . (with capital P) ‘ The morning star : « 
Phosphob I. Also fig. Now rare, 

*6*9 T. kaKU&Medit, Crc^rfWks,(i63o) ifoj John Baptist 
was that Phosphoius or Morning Starre, to signifie the 
Sunnes approching. *676 Decalogue 7 Tiiough 

it be not the sun, yet it is the Phosphorus to it. 1^4 
Congreve Double Dealer ir 1, He wants nothing but a blue 
ribbon and a star to make him shine the very phosphorus of 
our human sphere *^5 M. Davifs Aihen BriU I 39 
Throughout the whole Protestant Reformation, whereof he 
[Erasmus] was the brightest Phosphoros, *878 Newcomb 
Pop^ Astron jii 111 290 It [Venus] was known to the 
ancients by the names of Hesperus and Phosphorus 
2 . Any substance or or^nism that phosphoresces 
or shines of itself (naturally, or when heated, 
etc ) ; esp, (in later use) a substance that absorbs 
sunlight, and shines in the dark. PL fphos- 
phoruses, f-’s, phoaphori. Now rare, 

Baldwin's phosphorus, calcium nitrate that has been 
strongly heated , discovered by Baldwin in 167^ Bologuiatt 
or Bowman phosphorus, MonialbandsPho^/iorus,ha.TUim 
sulphide or heavy spar from Monte Patemo, which becomes 
pbo^horescent by calcination ; its property was discovered 
in x6o2 by Casciolorus, a shoemaker of Bologna. Canton's 
phospJiorus, calcium sulphide that has been stiongly heated f 
its ]^osphoiescence was discovered by Maregraf in 1750, 
who obtained it by calcining gjfpsum with combustible 
matter; Canton prepared it in 1768 by igniting oyster 
shells with sulphur. Homher^s phosphorus, calcium 
Aloride that has been fused , its property was discovered by 
Hombew in 1693. Merenncd phosphorus see quot. 1710. 

*645 Evelyn Diary May, Dr. Montalbano he who 
invented or found out the composition of the lapis sllwmna- 
hits, or phosphorus He shew'd me their property, being 
to retain the light of the sun for some competent time, by a 
kind of imbibition, by a particular way of calcination. x68o 
Boyle Aerial Nocitlnca Wks, 1772 IV, 380 Phosphoruses 
may well be distinguished into two sorts; those that may 
be stiled natural, as glow-worms, some sorts of rotten wood 
and fishes . . and those that are properly artificml. 1705 
Hauksbeb in Phil, Tians, XXIV, 2129 Several Expert- 
ments on the Mercmial Phosphoius, made before the Ro^ml 
Society *7*0 J. Harris Lex, Teckn, 11 , Mercurial 
Pho^korus, IS a Light aming from the shaking of Mercury 

Vacuo, xyay-ax Chambers s s,. Natural Phosphen 
aie matters which become luminous at certain times, xyffl 
•— Cycl Supp 8. V, There is a vast variety oi ph^hori m 
the Mimalkingdom *756-7 tr. KeysleVs Trax (1760) IV. 

A kind of amethysts, which may be used as a phosphorus, 
if laid on a hot stove and I do not question, but that, with 
a suitable process, a sort of Bononian stone may be made 
of^them *794 G Adams iVaf Exp Phtlos ILxxi 396 
Phosphori may be wnsidered as bodies giving light ; 


though more properly they are those bodies whidh give a 
feint light, visible only in the dark *8^ Henry Epif, 
Cwm, (1808) 52 Bodies, gifted with this property [of 
absorbing the rays of light in their totality] are c^ed solar 
Phosphori xtoy T. Thomson Chem (ed 3) II lu. 533 
When thus reduced to a submunate, it has the property of 
shining in the dark, as Homberg first olserved hence it 
has been called the phosphorus of Homberg, 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Conuex, Phys, Sc* xxyul (1849) 3®^ Sulphuret 
of calcium, known as Canton’s phosphorus. x866 Brande 


fhosphuranylitb. 

& Cox Diet Sc etc II. 139 Homhergs Phosphorus 1898 
Sir W Crookes Addr, Brti Assoc 23 JLhe energy thus 
absorbed reappears in the form of light, and the body is said 
to phosphoresce.. The best known;iAi7j//zi>r‘z belong to certain 
well-defined classes, such as the sulphides of the alkaline- 
earthy metals, and some of the so called rare earths. 

3 Chem* One of the non-metalhc elements, a 
yellowish translncent substance resembling wax, 
widely distributed in nature in combination with 
other elements, it is extremely inflammable, under- 
going slow combustion at ordinary temperatures, 
and hence appeanng luminous in the dark. 
(Chemical symbol P.) 

Accidentally obtained fiom urine in 1669 by Brandt, an 
alchemist of Hamburg, in the course of his search foi the 
philosophers* stone He communicated his discoveiy and 
method of obtaining it to the chemist Kunkel ; hence the 
early name KunkeVs phosphorus, the subsitance being 
classed with the phosphorescent bodies in sense a. The 
method of its pioduction was not made public till 1737, 
About 1750 it began to be named phosphorus par excellence. 

x68o Boyle Aeiial Nocitlnca Wks. *772 IV, 381 This 
substance [shown by Mr Daniel Kraft, a Gciman chemist] 
, was at least as j lelding as bees wax in summer. .On the 
score of its uninterrupted action, it is called by some in 
Germany, the constant noctiluca, which title it docs not 
ill deserve, since this phosphoius is much the noblest we 
have yet seen, x68x Phil, Tians XII. 9 Conceining the 
Noctiluca or Phosphoios of Di. Kunkchus *685 Lvilvn 
Diary 10 Dec , This matter or phosphorus was made out 
of human blood and urine, elucidating the vu.tI flame or 
heate in animal bodjs, *758 Ri m tr. Macauor's Chem, X 
34 From the Marine Acid combined with a I’hlogiston 
lesults a kind of .Sulphur., that, takes fire of ^itself upon 
being exposed to the open ah This conibinattori is c.illed 
English Phosphorus. Phosphorus of Uiiiie, because it is 
generally piepared from mine, or, only Phosphorus X774I 
Goldsm. Nat Jlist (1776) VIII. xys In the d.uk they send 
forth a kind of sinning light icsembling that of phosphorus, 
[*787 Di Morvj AU Nomenci, Lhimique X3X Nom ancien, 
Phosphoie de Kmthel Nom nouveau Phosphote,\ *799 
Med, yrnl 1 , 173 Sulphur and phosphorus merely atCtacc 
oxygen, tlicy foim in this combination peculiar adds, and 
thereby disengage . heat and light whu h .ippc.ir m the foi tn 
of flame. 1827 1 '. T lrni r Lhm. Chem, 11. 3^4 It is remark- 
able that the slow combustion of phosphorus does not take 
place in pure oxygen, unless its temperatuie be about 80'’ F. 
*855 Bmn Senses Sf Xnt \ il S a Phosphorus abounds more 
m the brain than in any other tiviue, x866 Brands & Cox 
Diet Sc etc, II 890/2 As a result of exposure to heat or 
light, phosphorus sometimes acquires a red colour, and this 
red substance is allotropic or amorphous phosphorus. 
Schnitter made the discovery of tins v.iricty of phosphorus 
in 1848 *876 Bristowe *l he, ^ PiaU, Med, (1878) 529 
Fatty degeneration.. is sometimes observed.. in poisoning 
by phosphorus 

4. atinb, and Comh , as phosphorus cachexia, liver, 
matches, poison^ poisoning, in Chem. » of iihos- 
phonis, as phosphorus oxychlonde, pentachhride, 
hichloride, irihydnde; phosphorus-containinga^y, 
phosplionis-bottlo, f (a) a bottle containing jihos- 
pliorus, used for igniting sulphur matches ; {fi) a 
bottle containing a small quantity of phosphorus 
dissolved in olive oil, which emits light on being 
uncorked in the dark ; f phoaphorus box, a box 
containing matches tipi^ed with chlorate of potash, 
with phosphorus on which to ignite them ; f phos- 
phoTUs-lamp =- phosphorus^boUle b ; phosphorus 
necrosis, gangrene of some part of the jaw-bone, 
due to the fumes of phosphorus, a disease aflccting 
persons engaged in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches ; phosphorus paste, a paste containing 
phosphoms, used to kill vermin. 

x8x4 ChfOH, in Aim, Reg 324 Brimstonetl nmtchci. and 
♦phosphorus boxes were fireworks x88i G W, Cxblk Mme. 
Delphine xi 62 She softly laid the tihiiSjihorus-box out of 
her hands *897 Alltmth Syst, Med II, 930 So long m 
profound ♦phosphorus cachexia remains. *896 Ibtd, I. 
165 Certain ♦pho«iphorus-coRtaimitg suUtanccs In the 
body 1869 RobcOE Elem* Chem* xi8 Acting upon “phos- 
phorus iodide with water, 1899 Cacni-y tr, Jakseh's Llm* 
Diarn*y\\ (ed 4) 396 The typical *phos]ihorus*Uver leads 
to alimentary glyco&urm. *898 JVestm Cats, x6 July 3/3 
If the manufacture of ycllou “phusphonis roatches can be 

J iroved to be fatal, nay, even injurious to human life,.. then 
et the Government take action /M 3 June 4/i Forty- 
seven cases of ^phosphorus neciosis lutve developed among 
our workpeople x86o Ure Diet* At is (ed. 5) III. 439 
♦Phosphorus paste, for the destruction of rats and mice. 
*873 yfKTt&Fcwnes' Chem* (ed 11)227 “Phosphorus Penia- 
chloride or Phosphoric Chloride, i> formed when phosphorus 
is burned in excess of chlorine. *878 T, Bryant Pract* 
Surg* I* 539 Necrosis of the mu s, as a result of the *pi*®*' 
phorus poison, is now rarefy seen. 1897 IVesittt* Cast* 
24 Mar. 9/2 Death was due to phosphurus poison. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med* II 923 In Pardiett*» second form of 
♦phosphorus poisoning the symptoms arc referable from the 
outset to the nervous system. *873 VTatts Fownes' Chem. 
(ed ix) 225^ ^Phosphorus Tnhydride is analogous in some 
of Its chemical anions to amntoniacal gas. 

Phosj^osiderite Mtn* 

[Namctf 1 890, f. Phobfho- 4 SirizuiTE.] Hydroiw 
ferric phosphate, found m transparent red pris- 
matic crystals. 

1^ Amer, yptl Sc, Ser. m. XU 336 Phowhoftideiilc 
« .IS orthorhombic and occurs in prumatic crystaH. 
Flkosphnvaaa^liteCfg^urse’nil^tlr A/rVs. [fi 
Peosph(o- + UBAB tL + -ITB.] Ilydrow phosphate 
of oranium, occuniDg as a y^low polventleat 
inemstation. 

*879 Amor* yntL Se* Ser. ux, XVIIL 153 A mm i^iedkf 
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called by the describer pbosphiiranylite Dana Mtfz, 

859 Phosphuranylite., occurs os a pulveiulent incrustation, 
tPlXO'Sphure. C/tem Ods AlsoSphospliur 
[a F. phosphure {Nomend Chimiqtte 1^8^), f, 
Phosph(o- ! see -ubb ] = Phosphide cf. next 
[1787 Df Morvuau, etc NomencL Chimiquc 205 Phosphin e, 
Phosphoretwn cotnbinaison de phosphore non oxigcine, 
avec diffeientes bases.] 179a Phil Tram LXXXll. 3oi 
This compound some of my chemical fi lends have called 
fulminating hepar of phosphorus In the new system of 
chemistry it -will be called phosphw o/h7iie, 1799 W Clay- 
field in Beddoes Conti th Phys 4 Ned Kno^tl 438 Both 
barytes and stiontian combine with phosphoiusand exhibit 
similar appearances to the phosphure of lime 1801 Monthly 
Reo XXXV 527 Bertrand Pelletier made several experi- 
ments on metallic phosphures. 

+ Phosphuret (fj? sfiftret\ Chem. Ohs. Also 
“Oret, [ad. mod 'L,pho^pho 7 dum ; altered to phos- 
phuret after F. phosphw e \ see prec, and -xjKEr.] 
» Phosphide 

1799 Hoopcn Med, Did , Plmihurets, , combinations of 
phospliorus, not oxygenated, witli difleient bases, as phos^ 
phuret of copper^fhopJm ei 0/ iion^ &c. x8a6 Hlnry 
Elem^ Chem H 49 Phosphuiet of cadmium h-is a giey 
colom and a feeble metallic luslie 1893 Syd, 60c, Lex ^ 
Phosphoret^ old term for Phosphide 

Phosphuretted, -eted (^7sriureiod), a, 
Chem Also phosphor-, [f. prec. + -ed.] Com- 
bined chemically with phosphorus. 

Plwspkuretied hydrogen = Phosphine, phosphorus tri- 
hydride. PH3, a poisonous gas of disgusting smell, produced 
by the decomposition of animal substances When arising 
from water, it contains tiaces of the vapour of a liquid 
hydiide, and is then spontaneously inflammable, giving use 
is believed) to the phenomenon known as igmsfaiuus or 
Will d the nanp, 

1807 T. Thomson Chenu (ed, 3) II, 41 Phosphureted 
hydrogen gas is emitted, which takes flie as soon as it 
comes to the surface of tlie water z8oB HzmYEpit, Chem. 
(ed. s) 205 Phosphuretted hydrogen gas ^ »8aS — Elem 
Chesfu IX, ^xo No mixture of oxygen, nitrous oxide, or 
chlorine with phosphureted hydrogen 1858 CARprNTER 
Veg Phys 8 3a During the decomposition of animal and 
vegetablesubstances,they enterinto combination withhydro- 
gen, forming sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen 
/ 3 . 1865-72 Watts Diet Chem, III aoo Spontaneously 
inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen x88o Bastian Brain 
u, 28 These tissues are composed, in the main, of water, of 
phosphoretted fats, and of piotein compounds 

II Pliosphu*ria. rath -Phosphorukia, 

1858 Mayne EApos, Lcx,i Phosphw Phosphonma, 
x88s W H Dickinson Renal 4 Uiinaiy Ajfect, iii. xxi, 
1333 (l^unning title) Pliospliiina 

Phospliyl sfil) dim. [f. Phosph- + -tl ] 
The iimvalent radical POa, 

3898 G. McGowan tr, Meyer's Ihst, Chem 462 Oiganic 
compounds containing the gioup phosphyl CPO2) were also 
piepared a few years ago. 

Ph.OSSy(f^'si],d;. Alsofossy. [f Pno8, 

colloq abbreviation of phospJm tts 4- -Y ] Chaiac- 
tenzed or affected by the presence of phosphorus ; 
in phoBsy jaw, the popular name of the disease 
phosphorus necrosis of the jaw. 

1689 Pall Modi G, 4 Apr 2/3 The public knows nothing 
of the ‘ fossy jaw ’ which is one of the familiar dangeis of 
life to the East end match girl *893 Brit Med yrnh 
1 Apr 706/1 The match girls,' ‘lepiosy’ and phossy jaw 
demand our attention x^7 Alldttii's Syst Med II. 928 
The work people sufler from necrosis of the bone, sometimes 
called in this countiy ‘phossy jaw* and in Fiance ‘mal 
chimique' 'Ihe ‘mixeis’ and ‘dippers’ are particularly 
liable to suffei from * phobsy jaw 
llPhota. Obs, Also 7 foota. [a. Pers 
fhtah loin-band, bathing-cloth,] An East Indian 
fabric, included in lists of piece-goods ; cf. Luhgi. 

x6x6 B Fariu Let, in E hut Comp, Rec (1900) IV 306 If 
you have, lunges and footaes ship them away for this 
place [Ayuthia (Siam)] 1725 Loud, Gas No. 6388/2 The 
following Goods, viz Heiba Taffaties, .Photaes, 18x3 
Milburn Orient Comm, II xxi 221 Piece goods form the 
staple commodity of Bengal The following aie the kinds 
imported . .Percaulahs, Photaes, Pulicat handkerchiefs. 

Photal (f?a*lal), <3! rare, [f Gr. epcer* 

light -f- -AL.l « Photic, 

1877 E. CoNocR Bas, Faith 111, (z88i) zzz Physical 
forces— gravitation, cohesion, molecular vibration, photal 
Vibration, and so foith. 
jPIioteleotric see Photo-hleotmo. 

Photic (fS'h’tik), a rare [f. Gr, <#><wr- 

light + -la.J Pertaining or relating to light (in 
quot. applied to a supposed ^ fluid' constituting 
the matter of light; cf. electric flmd). So tPho*- 
tioated a. Ohs , ? impregnated with ‘photic fluid*; 
Pho’tloa sb pl.i (a) the science of light and its in- 
trinsic properties (sometimes used instead of opheSj 
which properly denotes the science of sight) , (p) 
see quot. 1875 

1843 Meek Mag, XXXVIll. 47 The photic fluid may be 
regarded as the ba*^e of all other traversing fluids Ibid 6 
The photicated ether I presume to pervade all nature 
x8^ Mayne Expos Lex,^ Phatteoy term for the doctrine of 
the nature and appeal ance of light photics. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech , Photics the term onginated in the United 
States Patent Office, and is there applied to that class of 
mechanical inventions embracing lamps, gas-light anange* 
inents, and illuminating apparatus generally. 
Photiuian (fl^tinian), a. and sh Ch. Hist. 
[ad. late L. FhStXniant (pi.), Isidore 5th c., f. 
rhdttnuSf in Gr a man’s name (from 

Von. vn. 


ipooreiyhs shining, bright, luminous).] a ac^ Of 
or peitaimng to Photmns, Bishop of Sumium, 
who held that Jesus Christ was not essentially 
divine, but became so by a divine emanation which 
descended upon him : his doctnnes were condemned 
by various councils between 336 and 351. b, 

A follower of Fhotmiis 

Z648 OwrN Tdeiation Wks i8st VIII 170 [Groltanus] 
granted hbeity to all sects but Manichees, Fhotinians and 
Eunomians 1720 Wat ckland 9 A celebrated 

Writer abioad, lias openly espoubed this Photinian Notion, 
1853 M Kpllv tr Go:,st tin's Power Pope in Mid, A^es I 79 
In this edict he condemns by name the Pbotinians, Anans, 
and Eunomians *864 Bryce HolvRom Emp vi (18B9) 82 
It was becoming more and moie ahenated from the West by 
the Photinian schism. X884 Edna Lyall We Two xxiv, A 
few years ago he was an atheist, now he’s a mere Photinian 
Hence Photi nlamsm, the doctrine or heresy of 
the Photinians 

t6^S Owen Vtnd Evang Wks (1853) XII 8 Of the 
Sociiiian religion there are two mam paits the first is 
Fhotinianism, the latter Felagianism. 1865 Union Rev 
III 440 Socinus, the reviver of a modiflcd Arianism or 
rather JPhotmianisin in the West 
Photism (fautiz’m), Psyckus, [ad. Gr ^wrt- 
or/ids illumination, f ^orriCtiv to shine, illuminate, 
f ^ws, light,] A hallucinatory sensation or 
vision of light. 

2902 Aihenmim 19 July 82/3 The alleged accompanying 
vision of a gieat light, a ‘photism* Mr. James callb the 

S henonienon *903 F W H Myers Hum Personality I 
rloss s V, Secondary Sensations, With some persons every 
sensation of one tjme is accompanied by a sensation of 
another type; as, for instance, a special sound may be 
accompanied by a special sensation of colour or light {chro- 
matisms or phoiisms) 1903 A Lang Valet's Trag 205 
Her [Jeanne d’ Arc's] thou^ts presented themselves in 
visual forms attended by an hallucinatoty brightness of 
light (a'^hotism’J. 

PhotlstiCi rare’^'^. [ad, Gr. ipanartfe-hs 

enlightening, f, an enlightener, f. 

see prec ] Of, pertainmg to, or of the nature of 
illumination. 

2885 J, Martineau Types Eth Th H n i 356 When, 
from the dull sense the photistic thrill disengages itself as 
something diflerent from the lest, it will not be denied that 
this IS a peiceptive gain, lc. an accession not only to the 
creature's sensoiy stoie,but £0 his life-relations with reality. 

PlLOtO 

1. Colloquial abbreviation of Photogeaph, 

A sh. 

2870 Miss Bridgman Ro Lynne II x. 2x5 , 1 should like 
her photo 1877 Princess Alice m Mem (1884) 357, 1 send 
you ihe last photos done of the childien. 18^3 Komanes 
in Life 313 The photos. .make me realise what splendid 
work the buildings are. 

Comb, 1879 Mrs A £ James Ind, Hcmeh Managem, 27 
Odds and ends in the way of photo-stands [etc.] 2902 
Daily Chrm, s Sept,, Fancy leather and photo frame woik. 
B. vb, 

2870 Carlyle Let Anderson 20 Mar, No mask that has 
it not can be accepted to engrave from or be thought worth 
photouig X889 T, K Jerome Three Men in Boat xviii 
291 We had no objection to being photo’d full length 
2. Colloquial (technical) abbreviation for Photo- 
graphic . see also Photo- a. 

xS8g Hainre 31 Oct 647/2 Corrected for photo work 2890 
Anthony's Photogr, Bull HI 271 , 1 have written so often 
to the various year books and photo papers on this subject. 

Photo- (w«t<?), before a vowel properly pnot- 
(but often m full form photo- in Eng.^compounds), 
repr. Gr combining form of <?>ws, light. 
1 Woids in which photo- simply denotes ‘ light 
Plioto- 8 esthe* 1 iio a. [see iEsTBETio], perceptive 
of light. It P]iotobact 6 *viiiiii, a phosphorescent 
bacterium. Photobiotdo (-boijp'tik) a, [see 
Biotic], Bot.^ ‘living in the light, an epithet for 
certain vegetable cells' .Shr Lex^. Fhot^ 
derma’tlo a. [Gr. Uppss. skin], having a skin 
sensitive to light. Pho totoome [Gr. -Bpopos -run- 
ning, -runner, f. dpbpos running], an instrument for 
producing optical effects by flashes of light thrown 
upon revolving disks beaimg figures or devices 
(Knight Bid, Mech. Supp. 1884) Pliotody- 
na’mio, -fljma'mioai adjs, [see Dthamio], per- 
taining or relating to the energy of light; so 
Pho-todyna. mlos, that part of physics which 
deals with the energy of light, esp in relation to 
growth or movement m plants. Photo-e plnasty 
Bot.^ ‘cpinasty consequent upon exposure to bnght 
light' {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence Plxoljo-eplna^stio 
G., pertaining to or of the nature of photo-epinasty; 
Pho to-epina'stioallydM^. Pbo to-equill*bxlnm, 
state of equilibrium in regard to the vibrations 
of light. Photo-hypoiiaaty Bot y ‘hyponasty 
consequent upon exposure to intense light fol- 
lowing upon an arrest of growth' {Syd, Soc 
Lex ^ ; hence Pho to-hypona’stio a., Pho to- 
hypoxia*0tlcaUy adv |t Photolysis (fotphsis) 
^9/. rmod.L., f. Gr. \bat% loosening: cf. electro- 
lystsly general term for the movements of proto- 
plasm (esp. that containing chlorophyll-granules) 
under the influence of light, distinguished as 
Afostbofhb and Ehstrofhi:. Pho tomaipiLe’tiD 


a , applied to certain rays of the spectrum having, 
or supposed to have, a magnetic influence; so 
Photomagnetism, photomagnetic property oi 
chaiactei ; that branch of physics which deals 
with the relations between light and magnetism. 
Photo*pathy [Gr. -■nd9€La, itaBoss suffering], the 
behaviour of an organism towaids light, in moving 
towards or away fiom an illuminated region; 
hence Photopa*thlc a, Fhotoperi meter » 
Perimetbh 2 , Pho'tophil a, [-phiIi], loving light, 
tending towards a lighted region Photophob, -e 
a. [-phore], having an aversion to light, gives 
to letreatmg into the daikness. Pho tophosphor- 
e scent a., ‘ becoimng phosphorescent from the 
action oflight' (. 5 )/^ Soc Bex) Photophysioal^., 
belonging to the physical effect of light (opp. to 
Photoohejhoal), Pho'topile, an apparatus, re- 
sembling a theimopile, sensitive to light, as the 
sensitive selenium cells m the receivei of a photo- 
phone. Pho'topolari'meter, a special foim of 
polarimeter invented by Coinu m 1885, || Pho- 
to'psia, pho topsy [Gr. o^is vision], * a subjective 
sensation of light* {Syd. Soc Lex) Photo- 
tachometer (-tak/7ni^t0r) [Gr. rdxof swiftness, 
rcLxvs swift , see -meter], an apparatus for deter- 
mining the velocity of light; so Phototaoho- 
site*tric, -ical (also -taohy-) adjs.^ relating to the 
measurement of the velocity of light; Photo- 
tachometry, the mensuiement of the velocity of 
light. Pho-totele graphy, ' elccti ic reprod iiclion of 
pictures, writings, etc., at a distance ; telepholo- 
graphy^ (Funk S/atid, Diet.). Photote’lephone 
PHOTOFHOirB, Pho totherapeu’tio a [see 
Theuapeutic], pertaining to Phototherapeu tics 
or Photothe*xapy, a system of treatment of cer- 
tain skin diseases by exposure to particular light- 
rays, introduced by N. R. Finsen of Copenliagen. 

- Phototho'imlc a. [Gi, Btppos heat], pertaining to 
the heating effect of light-rays. Pho tovolta'ic a,, 
relating to a voltaic ciurent as affected by light 
x88o Alfman in yhi/. Linn Soc , Zool. XV. 137 Ascrib- 
ing to the marginal bodies of the Hydroid Medusae a 
Jtonoto-aesthetic function. 2900 Lancet 23 Oct xo87/r 
The peculiar greenish glow seen upon stale haddocks and 
other sea fishes is produced by this remarkable *photo- 
bacterium...By protracted exposuie they [photobactena] 
may be photographed by their own light 1889 Nature 
x5 Aug. 384/2 Although, these mollusks possess, no eyes, 
they display extreme sen^iibility to light . It also appears 
that the ^photodermatic (receptive) function is stimvlaled 
by luminous vibrations from without. X893 Syd, Soc, Lex., 
Photodynamic, belonging to the energy of Iight-rays. 2800 
Garnsey & Balfour tr, Sachs' Hist. Bot, iii, ni, 533 The 
movements of swarm-spores .must be ranked with these 
^photodynamical phenomena Jbtd 554 [Normal growth 
and the movements of protoplasm] tv\o phenomena which 
also fall within the province of ‘‘^photodynamics. 2890 Cent. 
Diet, *Photo-ePmasttc. , *Phoia-epmastically *Phoio- 
epinasiy. 1858 Mayne Expos Lex 948/2 ^Photomagnetic 
2864 A! VEBSTBR, ^PhoiontagneUsvi, the relation of magnetism 
to light. Faraday X&7C.B Davenport Morphol 
I i8s Aphototactic or '^hotopatlnc response has not hitherto 
been certainly observed in this group x^ Ibid xBo Con- 
trol of the Direction of Locomotion by Light— Phototaxis 
and ^Photopathy, [Note,] The second includes the wan- 
dering of organisms into a more or less intensely illuminated 
region Ibid 181 According as the migration is towards or 
from the more intensely illuminated area, we can distinguish 
positive (f) and negative (— ) photopathy, and correspond- 
ingly we,. speak of the organisms themselves as *photophil 
or*phoLophob In this nomenclature 1 follow Graber. Ibid. 
194 Among Echmodermala, Astei acanthion rubens appears 
to be photophil, and Asterma gibbosa to he photophob. 

2888 Mbldola Chwi, Photogr. i (1889) 8 *Photo physical 
changes requiring more or 1^ time for their completion, 

2889 Athensewn 26 Oct. 562/3 The author discriminates 
between photo-physical changes, that is, those in which the 
chemical composition of the substance exposed to light is in 
no way altered, and photO'Chemical changes. 2864 C, Lock 
Woikshob Receipts Ser. in x8o/i The resistance of the 
whole ^photopile is reduced to a minimum. 2884 Knight 
Diet, mech Supp. 675 (title of Fig 1908) BeIVs Photo* 
pile of Receiver, 1844 Dunguson Med. Lex ,*Photopsia. 
2858 Mayne Expos Lex 649/t Photopsy 2889 Lancet 
28 Dec, 1331/1 In the optic nerve these conditions cause 
photopsia or flashes of light, flames, sparky and stars 
x886 A iJunsuni 3 July ax/i An account of Prof, Newcomb's 
determination, of the velocity of light; The apparatus 
employed, to which the name of ‘ ^jfoototachometer ‘ 
given iWa Harkness In Nature 30 Nov 117/2 The solar 
parallax cannot be regarded as exactly known until the 
results obtained from trigonometrical,., and *phototachy- 
metncal methodsare m perfect harmony, xp^DmlyChron, 
26 Sept s/s Further experiments in -^phototherapeutics 
dealt with the bactencidal effects of concentrated violet 
rays iti cases of lupus. 1899 AUhutt's Syst Med Vni. 796 
The latest addition to our practical resources is the'^photo- 
therapy* of Fins«a of Copenhagen. 1903 Westm Gas. 
24 June 9 A The new cure of lupus by phototherapy has 
been most successful. 2891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, IV, 
359 The ^hotothermic energy in the luminous spectium 

2. Words m which photo- indicates connexion 
with photography, or some photogiaphic process ; 
being sometimes (esp. in ncnce-wds.) practically 
equivalent to Photographic, as in photo-chart^ 
-cyclist, -equipment ^ -miniature, -process, -revolver^ 
-survey^ -tracin^f -transfer. 
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PHOTOOHBONOGBAPHT. 


Fhoto-a quatint : see quots. Fho to-blT»llo*- 
grapby, descnption of books by the aid of pho* 
tography. Plio to*cera‘anic a., ceramic (work) de- 
corated by photographic processes; also as sb 
{^pl) , heace Photo-ce ramist, an artist in photo- 
ceramic work* Photo-co Uotype* see quot Photo- 
crayon a , produced by a photographic process 
giving the effect of ciayons, or by crayon-work on 
a photographic groundwork’ see quot Photo- 
elc ctrotype seequot. ; so Pho to-ele otrotypingr. 
Photo-e toh V irans , to etch by a photographic 
process, as m photogravure, so Photo-e tohlnff. 
Photo-fi ligirane : see quot. Photoga stroscope, 
*au arrangement for photographing the inside of the 
stomach* (Woodbury Encych Fhot 1892). Photo- 
ge’latln a , applied to any photographic process 
in which gelatin is used* Photogra photype, 
a method of producing blocks for lettei -press 
pnnting by the aid of photography and electro- 
typing. Photo-hy alotypes=HYALOTYPE. Photo- 
i’nk a., produced by photography so as to be 
pnnted in ink. Pho to-inta'glio (-a*lya), a design 
in intaglio produced by a photographic process; 
also a.Urib» Photo-liiihotype, a pictui e produced 
by photolithography, Photo-ma ppmg, the 
mapping (of the stars, etc ) hy photography ; so 
Photo-ma'pper, an instrument for this, Pho to- 
meta Uograph, a photozmcogiaph or analogous 
engraving; so Pho to-metallo’gxaphy. Photo- 
me’zzotype (also abbrev. photo-mezz 0)1 a photo- 
mechanical pnnting process similar to collotype ; 
a print produced by this, Photo-no’phograph 
[Gr. v€<po5 cloud • see -graph], an apparatus for 
taking a succession of simultaneous photographs 
of a cloud from two points at some distance apart, 
in order to ascertain the height and movement of 
thecloud , also called Photo-ne'phoBcope. Pho to- 
papy rograph, a plate or pnnt made hy Pho to- 
papyro graphy, a modification of photolitho- 
graphy, in which paper is used as the support, 
instead of a stone or a metal plate Pho'tophana ' 
see quot, Pho to-pTl at, a print produced by 
a photo-mechanical process ; so Pho to-prl’ntlng. 
Pho to-xeUe f, an image in relief produced by a 
photographic process; alsoa^^nb, Photo-xo*ckot 
see quot. Photo-sou’lpture sb,, a process in 
which the subject is photographed simultaneously 
from a number of different points of view all 
round, and the photographs are used to trace 
successive outlines on a block of modelling clay, 
which IS aftei wards finished by hand; hence 
Photo-sou*lptuxal <2., pertaining to or produced 
by photo-sculpture; Photo-scu’lpture fra?rs, 
to produce by photo-sculpture Pho to-spectro - 
soopy, the application of photography to spectro- 
scopy ; $0 Pho to-speetxo 8 co‘pic a , pertaining to 
photo-spectroscopy. Photo-te lesoop6,atelescope 
with photographic apparatus, used for photo- 
graphmg stais or other heavenly bodies. Pho to- 
theo dolite, an instrument for the performance of 
tnangulation by means of photographs. Pho to- 
tittt, a photo-mechanical pnnting process similar 
to collotype, used r 1875 f W oodbury EmyclPhot^, 
Phoio-yi tzotype [L, mirtm glass : see Ttph], a 
photograph printed on glass Photo-xylography 
graft) [Xyiogbaphy] , a pi ocess of employing 
photography m the preparation of wood blocks 
for printing from. 


189* Woodbury EnsycU Phot ^^*Phoio-Aguahnty a pro 
cess for printing pictures from intaglio copperplates 1897 
Daily li'ews 4 Oct 6/4 The bichromate process, to which 
has been given the name ‘ Photo-Aguatint ’ because there is 
practically nothing used but pure watei -colour fixed by the 
effect of light acting through a negative, 1878 H Stevens 
{title) *Photo-Bibh^raphy, or a Word on Printed Card 
Catalogues of Old, Rare, Beautiful and Costly Books, etc , 
with reduced facsimiles of some famous Works I'^ued during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centunes. 1891 Athenseum 
10 Jan 53/2 The subject of pboio-bibhography was one of 
bis [H Stevens sj pet hobbies 2895 Daily 0 Maya/e 
Tjie Puncess of Wales has consented to lend her Collection 
of ^»Photo Ceramics to the Exhibition of Photography. 1894 
Amer Ann Photog 143 A ^photo ceramist of no ordinary 
m^it li^Aihetueum 4 Aug, 165/3 Comparing the present 
♦photo-cbarts [of stars] with others obtained by the same pro- 
cesses after the lapse of several years x88x Abncv Pkoiogr 
180 By a ^photo-collotype process is meant a^surface printing' 

g rocess, by which prints are obtained from the surface ofa 
Im of gelatine, or other kindied substance, 1873 E. Spoh 
JVorkshop Receipts Ser, r 270/1 *Photo-Ciayon Portraits 
xtea Woodbury Encycl, Phot, 503 Photo Crayo^i Process, a 
photographic transparencyon glass . [was] aftei war ds backed 
up with whitepaper, on which a number of lines, hatchings, 


orstippling were lithographed, gi\ing the portrait the appear- 
an^ of a crayon work. 1898 IVesim Gaz, 13 July 8/1 A 
^hoto decorated tile company in Staffordshire 1875 Knight 
Diet MecTu, *Photo electrotype, a process in which a photo- 
graphic picture IS produced m relief so as to afford, by 
electro deposition, a matrix for a cast, from which impres- 
obtained x86s in Abridgnt Sptcif, 
Patents, Photog r, (1872) iig An improved *photo-electro- 


typing process 1891 Anthony's Phoiogy Bull IV, 407 
A dozen African explorers could be fitted out with the now 
indispenbable *photo equipment X889 '^Photo etch [see 
Phoio-ingraving]. 1900 Aihenssum ax July 92/1 The 
plates have been photo etched from the author's drawings. 
1896 Daily News rg Dec. 3/5 A skilful '“photo-etching 
after the picture of ‘The Ferry’ 1883 Athenseum 
27 Jan 124/2 A new process named ‘ *photo fihgrane \ for 
producing the watei -mark in paper by a photographic 
process 1875 Knight Diet, Meefu, ^Phoiogelatine Process, 
one in which gelatine, prepared chemically, usually by the 
bichromate of potash, is made to i eceive .1 photographic image. 
x874(W/e)Specimen!»of '‘Photo-Giaphotype Engraving. 1875 
KmcHT Diet hlech , ^Phoio hyaloiype, Athenseum 

14 July 69 Repioduced, with no remaikable success, by the 
*photo-ink process 1875 Knight Diet Mech, ^Photo- 
intaglio Engtasnng, a piocess m which, by photogiaphic 
means, lines are etdied in a plate to be subseciuenily filled 
with ink and printed by the copperplate punting prcis x&i 
Anthony s Pno*ogr Bull IV 181 An eaily photo-mtaglio 
piocess xSspiSajf Re», 26 Feb 243/x A process well worth 
attention its i esult may be called a *Photo htho-type. 1870 
H. M Parkhurstv^ww;* JrnUSci Ser n XLIX 38 The 
motion of the diaphragm may be produced by the star-key 
of my stai -mapper j and this constitutes the ^Photo mapper, 
Ibtd, 39 In “photo moping I place the pi ism always in 
the meridian. 1899 Daily News 6 June 8/4 The photo- 
mapping of the heavens by the Astrographic Equatorial. 
1875 Knight Diet Mech , * Photo meialiogtaph, see Photo- 
zincograph 1859 Sat, Rev 26 Feb 242/a ‘“Photo-metallo- 
graphy. 1890 Fall Mall G 4 Aug 6/2 A *photomezzotype 
of Mrs. Genet al Booth 1891 Anthony s Photogr, Biill, 
IV 428 lhat perfected foim of collotype which the com- 
paiw has christened ‘ photomezzotype x%>3 Nation (N. V.) 

13 July 34/1 The photomez 70 type plates give us pictures 
of the Great Banier Reef of the giedtest beauty, x8m 
29 Mar 408/a Reference was made to Mr J B 
Jordan's form of sunshine recoider, and to Capt Abneys 
^photo-nephograph 186a Catal, Internai, Lxhib II xiv 53 
Plans reduced by photogiapliy, photozmcogiaph and *^pho 
topapyrograplis i86a Scott & James Photo ztneogt aphy 
Pref 6 1 he discovery of the at t of ^Photo-papyrography was 
the result of an accident 1889 A nthony's Photogr Bull, 1 1 . 
427 “Photophane is a photo mechanical piocess allied (but 
superior) to collotype x888 Ld R, Gower {title) ‘Bnca- 
brac', or some “Photoprints illustiating Art Objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor 1889 Athenmnn 20 July 91/^2 The 
book IS embellished with six photoprint illustrations. 1884 
Knight D/c/ Mech ^\i^^,,*Phoio-prtniing Piocess, 1873 
Ibid, *Phoiopi ocesses 1897 Daily News r Apr 5/4 

Photo piocess classes for the instruction of all comeis 
aLtually engaged in any branch of the photo meclianical, 
photographic, designing, lithographic, engraving, and pnnt 
ingciafts X87S tr Pogel's CAcm Light xv, 230 The Pro 
duction of “Photo- Reliefs i88x Aonev xxvu x86 

Mr Dallas has produced photo relief blocks for the repio 
duction of half-tone punts 1892 Woodbury Encycl Phot, 
538 The Woodbury piocess in often teimed a photo-relief 
one, x886 Pall Mail G, 4 Oct 10/x Instantaneous photo 
giaphs of Russian life, taken by the *photo-revoIver invented 
by K Brandil, photogiapher to the Warsaw Imperial Uni- 
veisity z8^ Ibid 11 Jan 6/2 A curious photogiaphic 
apparatus, in which a camera is raised by a rocket and 
lowered by a parachute. , For securing bird s eye views 
the “photo rocket offeis several important advantages over 
balloon photograi>hy z88| Ibid, 6 Dec. 5/z Comparing 
some of the originals witn the '“photosculptural copies 
1863 m Abridgtn SpeciA Patents, Photogr, (1672) 70 [This 
invention (of Francois Willemi>) relates to) *photo sculpture. 
X864 Round Table 18 June 12/2 Busts and figures in clay, 
modeled by a new process called Photosculpture, exhibiting 
a new and chaiming development of heliographic ait X875 
tr. Vogels Chem Light xv 231 This photo-sculpture, as it 
IS called, can only be earned out imperfectly. x88x Abney 
Photogr, 282 The spectroscope and camera are rigidly con- 
nected one with another . This completes the “photo 
spectroscopic arrangement Ibid 263 *Photo spectroscopy 
has two aspects , in one it is the study as to the sensitive- 
ness of compounds to the influence of different portions of 
the spectium , in the other, the study of the spectium itself 
xSpx Anthony s Photogi , Bull IV 236 Join a society which 
has undei taken the**photosuivey’' of its district, and do 
your part 1893 Fichel in Chatauqvan XIII. 3x8 The 
photo connecting lens of 33 inch diameter being placed over 
the 36 inch telescope thus turning it into a “phototelescope 
1894 Aihenaum 10 Feb 183/2 The Compton 8 inch photo- 
telescope has been used for photographing stars suspected 
of variation iBga Ibid 5 Mar 311/3 A “photo-theodolite, 
an instrument equally well adapted for geodetic and astro- 
nomical measurements, and invaluable for taking panoramic 
views of mountain regions. xSga Woodbury Encycl Phot, 
S31 A little “photo transfer ink is mixed with turpentine 
187s Knight Diet Mech,, *Phoio-vitroiype x86$ Cham- 
bers s Encycl VII 5x0/1 is the appli- 

cation of photography to wood-engraving. 

8 . Pieftxed to the names of chemical salts, etc., 
and of chemical processes, to express the effect of 
light m changing the molecular constitulion of the 
salt, etc (by virtue of 'which it is capable of being 
employed m photography). Thus: Pko^to-sa It, 
a general term for any salt so modified by light; 
so photo-bromxde, photo-ohloride, photo-ro- 
dide , photo-sulphate, etc. Pho to-decoiapo- 
sl’tlon, decomposition due to the action of light ; 
so photo-oxida’tion, photo-redu*ction, etc 
1887 (^rey Lea in Amer *}rnt Sc, j353 As these sub- 
stances have been hitherto seen only in the impure form in 
which they are produced by the continued action of light 
on the normal salts, it might be convenient to call them 
photosaks, photochlonde, photobromide, and phoioiodide, 
»!J 5 tead of red or coloured chloride, etc x888 Meldola 
C^ ew Photogr (1889) 24 Photo-reduction may mean either 
a liberation of oxygen or of some other negative element, 
such as chlorine Ibid, 52 It is known that moisture acce- 
lerates the photo-decomposition Ibid, 269 The photo* 
oxidation of lead compounds, of mercurous oxide, and of 
sulphides, proceeds more rapidly in the red than in the 
violet lays Atdhonys Photogr, BuR, III, 395 Photo^ 


sulphate of non solution was for a long time the only 
developer used , - . . -n 

Photo-asthetio to -biotic see Photo- i. 
Photochemical (fiP»t^?ike'inikal), a. [f Photo- 
+ Chemical] Of or pertaining to the chemical 

action of light. ^ . 1 - 1 

1850 Sat Rev 26 Feb 242/1 The use of that bichromate 
of potassium to which we alluded befoie as the foundation 
of so many of these ingenious combinations of photochemical 
changes and niechamcal inventions. 1888 Mlldola Chem, 
Photogr i (1889) 7 By a photo-chemical action must be under- 
stood a chemical change piodiiced by the action of light. 
Hence Photooke mioally adv. So also Fhoto- 
ohe’mlst, one versed m photochemistry ; Fhoto- 
chd mistry, that pait of chemistry which deals 
with the chemical action of light 
1867 M Carey Lea in Amer yrnl Set Set 2 XLIV 71 
The nature of the action of light upon loihd of silver, the 
most important of all the facts of photocliemistiy 1898 
Daily News is Apr. 5/6 It woiU pliolo themicaily. 
Photo-ohlonde . see Piiouo- 3. 
Photochromatic (ft?" toikma m-tik), a, [f. 
Photo- + Chroicatic.] Of 01 pei taming to the 
chjomatic or colouring action of light; pel taming 


to or produced by photochromy. 

x888 aIlldola Chem, Photogi viii. (1889) 322 Other in- 
vestigators .have confirmed the general result tlmt silver 
cliloiide can be made susceptible of “photothiom.viic im* 
pres&ions ihtd 324 The photOLhiomaiic propeitj* ai)part.TUly 
belongs to the reduction pioduct, whicli we now have good 
leasons for believing to be an ox> chloudc. 

So Pho toohrome, name ioi a coloured photo- 
gi aph; Pho tochromo'gTaphy, a method of 
colouring jihotographs, or of producing photo- 
chromes ; Pho to-ohrojnoli'thogxaph, a chromo* 
lithograph m the pi ocl action of which photo- 
giaphic processes have been used , Photoohzo mo- 
soope, an optical apjtaratiis by which photo- 
graphic or stereoscopic views are exhibited in 
their natural colours ; Photo-ohro’motype sb,, a 
picture in colours pnnted from plateb prejiared 
by a pholo-relief process; also « photo-chromo^ 
iypy \ whence Photo-chro motype v, ham,, 
to leproduce in photo-chromoljpe; Photo-ohro*- 
motypy, the ait or process of iirotlucing juctures 
in this way; Pho’toohromy, (a) the ait or pro- 
cess of colouring photographs, {}>) the art of 
photographing objects m their natural colours; 
colour-photograph)’, 

x88o lllustr. Loud, News^ Jan. 8a/i The new invention of 
“photo-cbrome will cau^e a revolution In the art of pot trait* 
taking idg^lVeshtt Gaz xjan 3/t Judgitig by a fteries of 
photochronis sent to ub it is now )>osstl)le to reproduce, 
photognuihically, all tiie most striking tints tn a i.indscape. 
iB.. }A.C,Q,Photo-Chromographyi^'i*\\Q\{t Chiomograpriy 
.. will . maintain the foremost place amongst the various 
modes of patniing photographs. 1870 Ang JMeeh, 14 Jan. 

1..^ .. „i ...t ‘ysucccss- 

,h 5 . x88k 

, . . Fboiochromo* 

scope, ..adds Nature's beauteous Unis to any aUss trans- 
parency* X893 Blit, ypurn PAod^r, XL. 798 which could 
be used like the stereoscope or the photo chromnscope. 
1895 Cunent Hist (Buffalo) V. 965 By means of an instru- 
ment to which has been given tne name ' photoebromo 
scope', a stereoscopic effect is produced In which the 
original tmis stand out rauhfuliy. x886 Sti, Amer, 34 July 
49/9 (lliey] produce by a new process colored pilnis, so^ 
called ‘“photo chronioiyi>es', which 


are made In the printing 
A dcbien for a Christmas 

1 in 


‘uhotochrumotype '« 


press. *8sj8 IdUr Mar. 239/1 _ 
annual, which is to be repioduced i . 

1894 Brit JritL Photogr, XLL 51 ^Phoio chromotypy 
js ill its experimenial stag^ but no doubt there is a great 
future before it x888 Melixila Chem, Photogr (188^ 326 
To deal with the chemical principles of * photochromy. xBpt 
Daily News 35 May /A An exhibition illustmtive of 

E botochromy, or the science of producing colour m com* 
ination with photograph) 

Pliotochrono(g^pll 

Photo- + CBRONOGBAPH, or (m a.) from the Gr* 
elements of this,] a. An instrument for taking a 
senes of instantaneous photographs at regular 
short intervals of time ; also, each of the photo- 
graphs so taken, b. An instrument by which a 
beam of light is caused to produce a photographic 
image at some precise instant of time, e* g. so as 
to show the exact time at which a star crosses the 
mciidian. So Tho toolixoxiogra'pliic a,, pertain- 
ing to photochronography ; toohroxiogniv 
pidoaDy adv.f by means of photochnmograpliy ; 
Pho toohxozLOipap^ (-kiun/grlifi j, the ail or 
process of taking instantaneous photographs at 
regular intervals (see a, above .. 

Nature 15 Sept. 480/1 Photochronugiaphy applied *0 
the dynamic problem of the flight of birds* by M. Marey. 
lbtd„ On the photoebronograph are measured alt the dis* 
piMemenU of the mavs of the bird on the wing. i<»ether 
with the velocity of theve movements, rtpx Pail hUUl G, 
*3 Jujy V3 The pboto-chronogtaph..cauvrs u star to record 
the time of ^ own transit acrovi the meridian, xlga Ibid, 
The Jesuit Father Fargls,.. the inventor of the 
for measanng star tramdts. sB^Wetfm, 
t the receiving end the pdhinsmg photo- 

. eutenant Sqnier and Profctaor Cwehore 

5»mQtete$ the work, ^lowdog a beam of Mght to treebter 
«a a ra^y revolving sendtive fdate. 

see Photo-* 



PHOTO-ELKOTBIC. 


PHOTOGEAPH. 


• 

P]lO*to-ele*ctric. a* Also photeldctno. 
[f. Photo- + EIiEctrioj +a. = Photo-qalvanio 
Oh, b. Pertaining to, furnishing, or employing 
electric light, c Of or pertaining to photo-elec- 
tricity (see below) ; producing an electric effect by 
means of light, d. Used for taking photographs 
by electric light 

a. 1863 SosUh Commw (U S ) 30 Oct , A specimen of what 
IS called the * Photelectric engraving', according to a new 
art called ' the Dallas process 1903 Daily Chrotu 14 Mar 
3/7 The eaily photo electric engravings hy the Pretsch 
process are not half a century old 

b . 1863 A riciKsoN Gatiofs Physics vu, v 4.11 Photoelectric 

Micioscopc This IS nothing more than the solir micro 
scope, Illuminated by the electric light *875 Knight 
Diet, Meek 1679/1 Phetff electric a name for the 

electric lamp 

0 x88o Atheimum ao Nov 679/1 Prof Mmclun showed 
by expeument the photo electric current set up by a beam of 
li^ht falling on a sheet of tinfoil immei sed in a solution of 
acid carbonate of calcium. 1903 A R Wallace Man^s 
PlcLce lit Umveise 290 Experiments on the Electrical 
Measurement of Starlight by means of a photo-electric cell 
So Pho to«el6 ot^eai a, ^ photo-eketru {Cent 
Diet, 1890); Pho to-eleotri city, electiicity gener- 
ated or affected by light 

1877 Nature 35 Oct, 558/3 Some interesting experiments on 
the photo-electncity of fluoispar. 

Pnoto-eleotrotype * see Photo- a. 
PJ^o*to-engra*TUig. [f. Photo- -h Ei^gbav- 
ing] a common name for processes in which, 
by the action of photography, a matrix is obtained 
from which punts in ink can be taken; also, a 
print or engraving so made. (Usually restricted 
to those cases in which the matrix is m relief, as 
distinguished from Photogbavuub, in which it is 
usually m intaglio) Also atinb So Photo- 
engra've v, irans , ; Photo-engra ver, one who 
practises photo-engraving 
x87a Nature 3 Feb. v. 385/2 Some results of eaily photo- 
engraving. , 1B81 times ^ 4 Jan. 3/6 The very liibt true 
photographic piocess dixcovered by Nidpce u* again 
piactised for photo engraving x^xAthenmtm 19 Mar 401/3 
A photo engraving, enlarged fiom a photograph ,^which 
IS a fine example of photo engtaving xSSo MacKtllats 
Amer Printer 17) 37 Ihiee di’itinct methods of photo- 
engtaving aie employed in the United Stales, namely, 
swelled gelatine, photo etching, and wash-out Wood- 
bury Encyd Phot 506 Pioduang photo engraved plates 
by the bitumen pioccbs X9oa Daily Chron 24 Mar 3/4 
Her (liawings should give the photo engraver no trouble 
Photo- epiuastic to -filigratie see Photo- i, 2 
Pho*to-galva*niCy ^ [f Pfioio- a + Gal- 

VANIO] « PllOTO-GALVASrOGBAVHtO, cf PlIOTO- 
ELECTHIO a. 

i8sfl JouBRKT in Jottinal Sec Arts 36 Nov. in Ctre Sc, 
(fTiSds) I. 341/2 This process will be found extremely 
vatuaDle for photogalvantc platei* 

Fho to-galvano'graphy. [f. Photo- 2 + 
Galvajstogbathv ] A process of obtaining from 
a positive photograph on glass or paper, or a 
drawing on translucent paper, by means of a 
gulta-percha impression from a relief negative in 
bichromated gelatine, an electrotype plate capable 
of being used as in copper-plate printing 
See The Engineer 25 Apr, xBjd, 227 , Art yinl VIII 215. 
The name was given by Mr. D C Dallas, by whom the 
process, invented by Mr Paul Pretsch of Vienna, was per- 
lected in X855. 

Hence Pho to-gaXva*nograph, a print thus 
formed ; Pho.to-galvaiiogra phio n., of, pei tam- 
ing to, 01 produced by photo-galvanography 
x8« {title) The Patent I^oto galvanographic Company. 
1850 P. Pbktbcji Paper de/ore See, Arisn Apr , The name 
of ‘photo-gnivanogmphy, or engraving by light and elec- 
tricity ' has been given to the new art by Mr. Duncan 
Campbell Dallas. 16 /tl,, The impressions Irom the photcy- 
galvanographic plates tByo Eng, Mec/h 7 Jan .105/3 Previous 


» 87 S S.WUIIT Did, Meeh t 6 jg f a 'PhotegalvaHCgyafft 

Photogastrosoope, -gelatin * see Photo- 2. 

Fhotogexi (fJwt<3('d5&). [f. Gr. <fms, (fuuT- 

light (Photo- i) + -okn, used as« ‘producing*. 
In mod.F, pheto^neJ] 

1 Name for a kind of paraffin oil ; kerosene, 

0:1861 GbbKBR Ceal, Petrol y etc. (2865) 93 Wagenman 
applied lumself to the oils derivable from turf. Crown coal, 
and hilumiiious slate, from which he obtained photogen, 
solar od, and paraffin. x88o Pall Matt G, xo May xa/x The 
American raw petroleum gave about two-thirds of its weight 
of photogen, while the Kussian only gives about one-third 
pbotogen, but a greater proportion of fatty oils. 

2. Sec quot. 

x8s8 See, Arts ^rnl VI. App, I. Catalogue 10th exhibit. 
Inventions 31, No x66 Patent Photogen, or I.ightGenetxitor, 
to bo used for taking I’hotographa at Night 

8, A light-producing organ in an animal 

Camhr Nat Hist II 396 In Tonupiem there is. . 
a brightly coloured spherical organ, which for a long time 
was regarded as an eye, but from its structure appeal s to be 
a * photogen « 

Fho^geitie t^d^fii). [mod. f. Gr. type 
’I'dkMToyci'^s llght'^rodticed \ sec PHOTO- 1, -OBK 

1. Physiol, AvisuaHmpression (usually negative^ 
i.e. having the complementary colours and shades) 


795 

continuing after the mtlidrawal of the object which 
pioducedit, an after-image. 

X864 H. Spenccr Biol § 62 In youth, the visual appaiatus 
IS so quickly restoied to its state of integrity, that many of 
these pliotogenes, as they are called, cannot be perceived 
1 2 A ‘ photogenic drawing’, photograph Obs 
X85X Crass lechn Diet Pkoiograpky also called 
PhoiogeiiCy signifying what is generated or delineated by 
the help of light. 

!PllotO|feiietic (f<?n tdd,:5^ne*tik), a rare—^, 
[f Photo- i + Genetic ] Having the property of 
producing or emitting light, luminiferous. 

1896 Allhntts Syst Med I 530 The phosphorescence 
obseived on the surface of sea-watei, or on decomposing 
meat 01 hah, is due to jphotogenetic baciei la. 

Photogenic (fehtodge mk), a [f as Photo- 
gene + -10 in F photog 4 mqtie (^Talbot m Comptes 
Rendm VIIL 341, 4 Mai. 1839) (In sense 3, not 
etymologically used )] 

1 Pi otluced or caused by light ? m e, 
x8<s H SprNccR Prtnc Psychol nr.iv 310 The daikening 
of the skin caused by long exposure to sunshine In trans- 
paient and semi-tiansparent creatures any such photogenic 
effect must pervade the whole body. 

+ 2 spec Pioduced by, or pertaining to, the 
chemical action of light on a sensitized surface , 
an earlier word for photogjaphic Obs 


Photogenic drawing, the term otiginally used by W. H. 

oh, spec a 
rawing on 


■ogenit „ 

Fox Talbot for photography, or for a photograph 
* " ■ ’ ’ ct (as a dr 


photograph of a flat translucent object (as a 
translucent paper, a leaf, etc ), obtained by placi^ it under 
glass m contact with a sensitive film. (Hence F phoiogi- 
nique ) 

1839 Gan 31) Talbot in /'wr Roy Soc IV xao (title) Some 
account of the Ait of Photogenic Drawing, or the Process 
by which Natural Objects m.iy be made to delineate them- 
selves without the nul of the Artist's Pencil 1839 A ihenseum 
3 Feb 96/2 Mr Talbot pioposes foi this new art the name 
of Photogenic Drawing 1839 Tai hot in Lend 4 Edtn, 
Philos Mag Mar 1839 pioperly made, is 

very useful for all ordinary photogenic purposes. 1839 
Proc Scot, Soc Arts 27 Mar in Bdm New Phil, Vi/il, 
XXVII 4tB Dr.Fyfe V P described Mi. Talbot's pro- 
cess of Photogenic Drawing. 1840 Penny Cycl XVIII 
113 Photogenic diawiiigs, facsimile representations of 
olijects produced occordiiig to the recent discovery of 
M Daguene 1841 Brandc Ckem (cd 5) 200 Many im- 
provements m these photonic drawings, as they have 
been termed, have been effected more especially W Mr. 
Fox Talbot, Sir John Heischel, and Mr Alfred Taylor. 
1842 Biaihvj. Mag, LI 388 They were having their porti aits 
taken by the photogenic process 1849 Froudb Neuiesis 0/^ 
Faith XS4 Like the piepared mirror of the photogenic 
draughtsman. zSdr J. Hogg Mierosc r. ii 257 On this 
screen is placed a slieet of photogenic paper 

8 , « Photogenetio. 

X863 Q Rev CXIV 3x0 Theie are Grecian and Gothic 
lighthouses, but even then we forget these absurdities in 
contemplating the beauty and perfection of their photogenic 
arrangements. 186$ Spectator 14 Jan 49 A sunounding 
envelope of photogenic matter *876 (5 F Chambers 
Asiron ^xx i’hose portions of the Moons surface winch 
are illumined by a very oblique ray from the Sun possess 
so little photogenic power that [etc ] 1877 Huxley Anat 

Imi Anim, vii 440 According to Schulze the males of 
Lampyits splendtattla possess two photogenic organs. 
Hence 71 i.otoge*&loally adv , ; also f PEo to- 
gexilzezr. trans «PH0T0aEAPHo {obs)\ Photo- 
genous (fpt^ dgihss) t?. = Photogenetio ; +Pho- 
to'geny « pHOTOOBABHy {obs rare) 

X839 MrMca tr. Daguerrds Photogenic Dtawing(tA. 3) 53 
It was I [Daguene] who first pointed out iodine as the 
sensitive coating upon which the image was to be created 
photogemcally. x^x Moore Mem (1856) VII 207, 1 found' 
grouped . upon the grass before the bouse, Kit Talbot, Lady 
£ Fielding, Lady Charlotte and Mrs Talbot, for the purpose 
of being ^photogenized by Henry Talbo^ who was Busy 
preparing ms apparatu«i. x888 Nature 20 Sept. ^12/3 To 
reconcile their theory of ^photogenous fermentation with 
thehypothesisof the oxidation of a phosphoiated substance 
Z840 Penny Cycl, XVIII 1x3/1 Photogenic DrawiugSy 
facsimile representations of objects produced according to 
the recent discovery of M Dagueire Such appaiatus is 
named after its inventor the Daguerreotype, and the process 
Itself either *photogciiy, photography, or heltography (sun 
drawing) 

Photoglyph (f(?ii‘t^glif). [f Photo- 2 -f Gr, 
see Glyph.] An engraved plate, such 
as can be printed from, produced by the action 
of light. So Photogly pblo, iPhotoglyptlo , 
Pho toglypHo'grapliy, IPlio toglypby, the art or 
process of engraving by means of the action of 
light and certain chemical processes ; the produc- 
tion of photoglyphic plates and photoglyphs or 
photogravures, 

1853 Talbot in Urds Diet, Arts HI. 444 The liquid [solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron) penetrates the gelatine wherever 
the light has not acted on it, but xt refuses to penetrate 


engraving IS mainly 1 - „ , 

Six/t Photo-Glyphography is a process^ invented by Mr 
Fox Talbot, for etching a photograph into a steel plate. 
X859 Sai Rev 22 Jan 97/2 ipiiU) Phototypes and Photo- 
glyphs fbid 98/1 To review the points in which these 
various processes of photoglyphy and phototypy concur 
Ibid, 26 peb. 242/1 1892 WOODBURY Encycl, Phot, 5x7 

Photoglyphic £n|mving, a pro^pss of photo-eiching invented 
byPox-Talbot [1852I. „ v i-r 

jPlxoto^aiXlcl (fdu tdgriEm). Now rare, [f. 

Photo* 2^ -qsajc (^rs m ieJe^ain) see etym, note 

to PhOTOOHATH j « PfiOTOGBAFH. 


1859 Luard m ArchseL Cantiana II. 4 A hthogiaphic 
drawing, from a photogram 18^9 (title) Photograras of an 
Eastein Tout, including Greece, Palestine, Egypt 2874 
H T Griffith in Cowper's Poenu I Introd 15 Not repro- 
duced with the mechanical and soulless exactitude of the 
photc^am 1894 B>it yml Photogr XLI* 144/2 Portraits 
like these, such perfect photogiams 
Photogframmeter (fdntogrse'mflai) [f prec. 
4- -METEB.] A photographic camera combined 
with a theodolite, for use in suiveying, or for 
taking pictures for use in map-znaking ; a photo- 
theodolite 

1891 Nature 3 Sept. 42$^ One other instrument, quite 
lecently added to the apparatus of tbesurveyo),is the photo- 
graphic camera, conveited for his especial benefit into a 
photograrnmeter 1893 Athentenm 25 Nov 737/3 With 
respect to [lunar distances] the camera or photogi ammeter 
yidds more trustworthy results than does the sextant XB98 
Nature X4 Apr 563/1 In the eaihest form of surveying 
camera or photogrammetei,^ the instrument consisted of 
little more than an oidinary bellows cameia^ set on a hon- 
aontal circle, and moving about a vertical axis 
So ]Photogra*inimetry, the art of surveying or 
mapping with the help of photography 01 a photo- 
grammeter ; hence Fhotogramme trlcal a , of or 
pertaining to photogrammetiy. 

X87S tr Vogeds Chem Light xiv *70 AU these circum- 
stances militate against the application of photogi aminetry, 
as this mode of measurement has been called by Meyenbaiier 
Z89Z Atkeueeum zx July 67/x He maintains that eveiy ex- 
plorer should provide himself with a photogrammetiical 
apparatus 1894 BriU yrnl Photogr, XLI, 55 Balloon 
photogrammetry 

Photograph (f^“ t%ia£), sb, [f Gr 
light [Photo- i) + -ypatpos wnLLen, delineated (cf. 
Ahtogeaph, Pabagbaph) . as to ongra, see PHOTo- 
GBAPEY Cf. Ger photography F. phoiographey 
photographer, f, Gr -ypd^oF writer, dehnealoi ; 
see -GKAPH 

English has also in telegraph (from Fr ) and its likes, 
examples of -graph (Gr -vpd^oOui the agent sense, which 
have been complemented by forms in -giain (e g te/egyam) 
ill the passive or lesuUant senbe ; influenced by which, some 
have used Photogram, after telegi am, instead of phoio- 
giaph , but this has not found general acceptance ] 

A picture, likeness, or facsimile obtained by 
photography 

1839 (Mar 14) Sir J Hcrschel in Proc ^oy Sec IV i32puie 
water will fix the photograph by washing out the nitiate of 
silver. [Note, 'I wenty-three specimens ofphotographa, made 
by Sir John Herscbel, accompany this paper, one a sketch 
of his telescope at Slough fixed from the im.sge in a lens,) 
1840 (Mai. 5) Ibid 207 Hence aie deduced, secondly, the 
possibility of tile futuie production of naturally coloured 
photographs z84t Talbot No. 8B42 4 It is 

possible to strengthen and revive photographs zwz Mu& 
CRAVE By loads 238 As evanescent as a photograph, whicli 
grows faint and fainter in Lint the longer it xemains exposed 
to the sun and air 1875 tr Vogels Chem, Light xiv, 158 
A photograph taken from aphotograph is never so fine as 
an original pjctuie. zgoz Alunseys Mag, XXV. 649/r The 
first man to obtain a permanent photograph, in the modern 
sense of the word, was Nicephore Niepce, a Frenchman, who 
died in 1833. 

b ^g A picture, esp, a mental or verbal image 
or delineation, a descnption having the exact 
detail of a photograph. 

1852 Bailfv Fesfus xx. (ed 5) 336 A photograph of pre- 
existent light Or Faradisal sun. Z869 Govlbubn Purs, 
Ileliness x 04 [In the gospels] you have four photomaphs 
of Our Lord in different postures 1876 Freeman Norm 
Conq V. xxiv 403 While Domesday gives us a photograph, 
the compilers at codes give us an artistic pictuie 
0. altnb, and Conib,^ as photograph albuniy booh, 
camera, frame \ photogr aphdike adj 
1858 N, y Triimne 4 Nov 1/2 The first number of The 
Photograph News appeared last Fiiday. 1806 Westm Gas 
26 Sept. 3/2 The inimitable sketches of hfe^ m that little 
country town were at once recognised for tlieir photograph- 
tike fidelity 1900 Daily News 19 Apr 7/1 The photograph 
camera can be the biggest bar on the face of the earth 

Photograph c^-taferaf), » U- sb.] 

1 . trans To take a photograph of. 

1839 Sir J Herschel Mems (on a Negatives) * Photo- 
graphed Peb 17 /39 Hyp Sod ‘ Hyp So,, Hy Su i 
J F. W. H Photogr Feb, 17 /39'» *2846 Monthly Rev 
cited in Worcester z86x Musgravs By-roads 25 Mons. 
Souquet has photographed it 1883 HardwtcFs Pl^iagr, 
Chem, (ed Tnyloi) 20X When a distant landscape is photo- 
graphed, a large number of rays of light are concentrated 
upon the film, 1898 Watts-Duntow Aylmn i, vi, One 
Raxton fair-day I induced Winnie to be photographed 
b absot 01 tntr. To practise photography, take 
photographs. (Jtg la quot.) 

z86x Carlyle Let in TrendCs Lott 4* Mem, (x888) I. 
332 That charming bit of ‘Diary’ .It is faithful as a 
picture by the sun , photographiiig for us in that manner. 

c. inir, (let passive) To undergo being photo- 
graphed; to * take ' (well or badly), 

1893 Ckamb, yml 98 Oct 676/z, I do not photograph at 
all well. 

2 trms. Jig, To portray vmdly in words ; to 
fix or impiess on the mind or memory^ 
x86x Lady Morgan Mem I 2z These wild, incredible, and 
apparently fabulous scenes .are indelibly photographed on 
a memory from which few things have been effaced. x86$ 
Bushnell Vsear, Sacr, w v 206 In the twenty fifth chapter 
of Matthew He photographs the transaction in a scene of 
gment 

lence Pho^tograpbed Pho'tographing 

vbl, sb, 

101-a 



PHOTOGRAPHABLB. 
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PHOTOMETRIC. 


X864 I>aily Tel 14 Tune, 'Who are all these photogiraphed 
people^ 1865 J, Wylm in Cxrc Sc 1. 140/2 All attempts 
at photographing mn^t fail IbuL 157/2 Ihe contiast of 
light and shade, on vhich depends the heauty of all photo* 
graphed productions. 1883 Jan 241/e Albums 
of photographed hands are fashionable r88p Anthony* s 
Photogr, Bttll II 149 Photographing, or ‘ Light diawing * 
IS both a physical and a chemical process. 

Photographabl© (f(?n'ttTgrafab*l), a [f. prec. 
-f- ‘ABirE.] Capable of being- photographed. 

1896 IVesim Gas, 18 July 0/3 When Thought is photo- 
graphahle ( 1897 O. North in Slrattd XIV. 513 It 
would not have been photogmphable. 

Pbotographea u td^gtafr) [f. as prec. -h -ee . 
correl to next ] The person Avho is photographed^ 


tagy Jauti 11 2E wnen there is a 
photographer and the photographee 

Pliotogfrapher grafoi). [f. Photogbapht 
+ *be 1 cf. geographer^ etc.] One who lakes pho- 
tographs j one who practises photography as 
a profession or business. Also attrih 
1847 IJ. E 1 Photography 43 Photogr^hers have seldom, 
operated therewith for portraits. i8da B Taylor Home ^ 
Ahr Ser n 387 A photographer on board took two or three 
1879 Cassell's TecJm, Educ HI. t To tram a sj 


Photograpnic (ftf«ti?grse*fik), a, as Photo- 
GBAPSr + - 10 . see -geaphio (As to origiii, see 
Photoqeaphy )] Ofj pertaining to, used in, or 
produced by photography ; engaged or skilled in 
photoCTaphy. 

1839 (Mar 14) Herschel in Proc Roy, Soc IV, 131 His 
attention was first called to the subject of M Daguerre's 
concealed photographic piocess, bya note dated the 22nd of 
January last 1839 (April 10) A VmmEdtn Nexo Phil 
Jrnl XXVIL 147 The use of the camera obicura for 
Photographic purposes 1841 Taibot Specif Patent No 
884a 4 It should be taken on common photographic paper. 
a X845 Hood Daguerr Portrait 1, Her nose, and her mouth, 
with the smile that 15 there, Truly caught by the Art Photo- 
graphic ' 1830 Jephsoh Bntiauy vi 74 He msisted on my 
photographic fi lends dining with him, Hardwtcffs 
Phatogr, CJtonu (ed, Taylor) 39 It is gradually formed in 
the Photographic Nitrate Bath 
b. Jig Accurately portraying life or nature; 
minutely accurate ; mechanically imitative 
x 854 Reader a6 Nov. Ws/3 Amongst novels of the photo- 
graphic order we should assign a very high place to ‘ Broken 
to Harness . 1M3 Ruskin Art 0/ Eng, 30 Ouida's photo 
gr^hic story of 'A Village Commune’. 1890 Chcago 
Advame 24 July, Not to be taken as pragmatical, photo- 
graphic pi ose 

Photographical hkal), a, [f. as 

prec, + -al,] Dealing ivith or relating to photo- 
graphy 

1846 xn WoRcn^ iSyr Proctor Zrght Sc 294 At a 
r^ut meeting of the Photographical Society. 

Photographically [f, 

prec -h -lt2 J In a photographic manner, by 
means of or in reference to photography, from a 
photographic point of view- 

produang photographically a printing surface of relievo 
and mtaglio mrts. 1839 Gvluck & Timbs Patut, 118 The 
S«. PhotopapMcally sensUlvt 

x8B» Youifl3 utt 262 Violet rays, which are photographically 
tne most active * o «■ ^ 


ducing sounds by means of kmematographic photo- 
giaphs of a sensitive dame which are caused to 
affect a selenium cell, with telephones attached. 

X90X IPesim, Getz 19 June, Dr. Kubmer, of Berlin, has 
invented what he calls a *photographone', anew scientific 
marvel, with which he expects to be able to lecord a series 
of sounds of the human voice. 1902 Uarpo 's Afag* Feb 
49B Another invention .known as the photographophone 
Photographotype see Photo- a 
Fhotograpliy (frt^grafi). [f Gr. light, 
Photo- + -ypa^ia writing, delineation : see-aEAPHy. 

So far as is known, photography was introduced, along 
with ^hoiograjbhtc and photography by Sir John Herschel, 
III a paper lead before the Royal Society on 14 March 1839. 
(They may have suggested themselves to him as combining 
the approved elements of Talbot's //i<?/ogenic and Niepce^ 
helio^nt^^iir, and as being more suitable than either ) They 
gradually took their place as the general terms in Fiench, 
artphotogiaphtqueis^,^feox%va the Coviptes Rtndus of the 
Academic des hetemes, VIII 714, 6 May 1839, photo^ 
gtaphie and phoiograpjuque weie the terms used, for the 
subject generally, by Aiago, in his Rapport to theCJhamber 
ofDej ■ 


.iv-"- u' iT'T 'JL he chrysalides of butter- 

Til?, j.their shells being photogiaphically sensitive foi a 
short time after the caterpillars^ skins have been shed, so 
that each individual assumes the colour most prevalent in 
Its immediate vicinity. 

. PhotogCi*apllist (frt^7-grafist) Now Ti 
PHOTOGEAPHY-h-isT; ct geologist, hotamst, etc] 
« Photogeapher. . * ^ 

3 One of the chief endea- 
^ri Union yrnU Jan. 18 
wuh ^ photOOTaphist hob to contend 

^otogiaphibts cannot take them, Jig, x8sx E. 

393 What Ifit should tumou; 

tlmt saWe night . w an uneiiing photographist I 
rhotograpllize (frt^-grafoiz), rare, [f as 
piec. + -I2E ] irons = Photograph v, 
x8fo Kingsley Misc II, 8 Nothing is possible but to 

p^tographize everybody and everything 
ruotographometer (fe«^tdkrafomfrGj\ rf. 
as Photograph + -(o)meter, -meter.] 

1. An instrument for ascertaining the degree of 
sensitiveness of photographic films to the chemical 
action of light ; an actinometer. 

photogtaphometer of Mr. 
Claudet this IS easily ascertained. iStfa JR, Huwt A/an! 
Photpgy 149 M Claudet turned his attention to contrive an 
test at the same tone the 
^ . daguerreotype plate and the intensity 
I L instiument he called a Photographometer 
-S. A photographic apparatus for aiitomaticaUy 
recorclmg the angular position of objects around 
a given point. 

m Knight ilxrf Mech, Supp]. 673/z. 

S'llQtograpllOphoiie(fo'utt7gr0e*fdraun). [f. as 
rHOWB«H .. Gr. ^'wund, voice; -<^or 
sounding,] An instrument for recording and repro- 


eputies on the project of DagueireB pension, 3 July 
1039 , they are in common use m tome IX of the Compies 
Rendifs (J uly to Dec. 1B39) see the Table des MatiSres.] 
The process or art of piodncing picUires by means 
of the chemical action of light on a sensitive film 
on a basis of paper, glass, metal, etc , the business 
of producing and printing such pictures. 

1839 (Mar, 14) Herschel in Proc, R, Soc, IV 131 Note on 
the Art of Photography, or the implication of the Chemical 
Rays of Light to the purpose of Pictoiial Representation. 
1839 (Mar 27 ) A. Fyic in Pfoc, Scot Soc, Arts 419 Paper 
smeared with the solution fof lunar caustic] is daikened 
• •Hence the process of photogenic drawing [as pub in 
May, m Edm, Hew Phil, Jrnl XXVIL 14s, alteied to 
Hence the art of Photography^ 1839 Ed N P.J XXVII. 
m6 [Article) Notes 011 Daguerre’s Photography By Sir 
^hn Robison. [Word not used lu article ] (Mar, 5) 
Hfrsckcl (as above) IV, ao6 A method of precipitating on 
glass a coaling possessing photographic piopeities, and of 
accomplishing a new and cuiious e\teusion of the art of 
photogiaphy 1841 Talbot Specif, Patent No 8842, 7 Foi 
the purposes of economy in the processes of photography, 
xBfi4H Spencer Biol i 1. § 13 Light . which works those 
chemical changes utilized in Photography xSya PRocroa 
Astmi. xxxiii 395 Within tlie last few years solar 
photography has made a progress winch is vciy promising , 

M an aid to exact astronomy 1803 Bret Jr/el Phoiogr, 
XL. 796 Just now a great deal of attention is being given 
to chronio photogiaphy, m which tiansparent colouis are 
necessary. 

Phouogvavev (ftftt*togr^.vGj). [f. Photo- 2 + 
Graver \ A photo-engraver, an artist in photo- 
gravme 

1888 Pall MallG 20 Dec. 3/1 The Typographic Etching 
Lompany,,,thephotograveisof these ana many otliei choice 
volumes, 

IPhotograviire (f<y«t<?igiSviu0i), sh, [a. F. 
photogravure, f. Photo- -f gravtue engraving.] 
Photo-engiaving ; esp, the piocess of preparing 
a plate or matrix by trail sfening a photographic 
negative of a drawing, painting, or object to a 
metal plate, and then etching it m ; a picture pro- 
duced by this process Also ath ih, 

1879 Dculy TV/ 28 July 2/4 Photogiavine repioductions 
in course of publication 1880 A .S MvuRAvmAcadeeny 
4 Dec 411 The peifection of phoiogravuie with which the 
plates have been evecuted 1883 Pall R/allG 1 Nov 3/h 
bev^al photogiaymes of the graceful recent pictuies of 
Sir Piedeiick Leighton 1890 5 ml, Soc, Arts Dec. 72 
Both painter and public must piefcr a photogravure to 
’ * u formal chaiacter of the line engraving. 

Hence F 2 iotogxavu'’re v irans , to reproduce by 
phoiogravuie, PhotograyuTist, an artist or 
opeiator in photogravure, 

I^25^ A litio°m®*iter'*^OT Photogr Bull, 

me of the result of my 
saying ‘by your leave ', 

PIiotoieliograpli(fd«to|hf liograf), [f Photo- 
+ Gr. ^Aio-s sun + -graph . cf. Heliograph ] A 
photographic telescope adapted for taking photo- 
giaphs of the sun « IIeuograph 2, 

1B61 W. Fairbairn Address Bret Assoc, The careful 
c'® the sun by the photo- 

Hc'W'bel. 2884 Silt Abemiac, 
Sieat photoheliograph with which Ut, 

De la Rue to^ sun pictures during the eclipse m Spam m 
1899 Westm, Ga^ 24 Aug Z/2 Tins novel instrument 


>r photogravmist, steps in and robs 
thought, skill and labor, without 


x86o. 

boriWirihoto heTio^ 

imagM of the moon exceeding a foot in diameter.*^ * ® 

bo Fho -tohello jfra pldo a , pertaining to a photo- 
heliograph or to Pho tohelio'gxapliy, the art or 
process of taking photographs of the sun ; Photo, 
he lioscope [see -scope] » photoheho^aph 

OWtton/. and 

Photo-hyalotype to -iodide : see Photo-. 
Photolith, Phot^itho, abbreviations of 
rHOTOLlTHOGRAPHIC a 

Shake, Ho, A Photo Litho 


Maiestie, or Badges of Honovi Conceitedly Embla/oned, a 
photo-hth facsimile lepnnt fiom the only peifcct copy lu 
existence.. A d 1618. 

Photolitkograph (fa’atailrJtVgraf), sb, [f. 
Photo- 2 4- Lithograph ] A print produced by 
photolithography. 

1855 Cevil Engineer ^ Aichitecis Jrnl, ago Prof. Ramsay 
.described a piocess by which Mr Itoutit hlacpherson, 
of Rome, had succeeded in obtaining Ix-autiful plioto-htho- 
graphs. X870 Eng, Aleck 14 Jan. 428/2 Much has been 
done to aid the woduction, of photo-lithographs. 1877 
Archml yV«>«rt/ XXXIII 305 The gieatly reduced scale 
of the photoiithograph. 

Hence Photoiithograph v, tram,, to produce 
or copy by photolithography. 

1864 (/z/A?) Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, x6oo 
Photo-iithographed by R. Pieston, x87a Piunioh Ess, 
Action, \xviu 346 Xhis chaiL is now completed ,, with 
photohthographed keymaps 2874 Max hrULUR Addr, 
Cong) ess of Oneuialtsis hel Ess It. 30 Thiee valuable 
MSS . have been photoUthogTaphed at the espcMise of the 
Indian Government 

PhotolithograpKer (fd« toiIijip*grafoi). [f 
PHOTOLITHOORAWIY, after Lithograpueb.] One 
•who practises pliotolithogranhy. 

X857 ^wycl Bnt (ed. 8) XIII. 514/2 Specimens which 
we have seen by photo-Iithographeis iti P.i(is, Munich, and 
Rome 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem Eight xix. 281 We ice very 
few heliographcrb and photoliihographers 

PllotolitliogpPapliiG (ftf« li^ili]Wigr£c*fik), a, 
[f. as piea, after Lithographic ] Lcrlaining to 
or produced by photolithography. 

X867 Murchison Siluaa xi (ed 4)25twfr, I rcieivcd.. 
photolithographic lepresentations, 1873 V, Sww IPoihsAop 
Receipts Ser 1. 280/1 A photo Uthoguipluc ilnplu^'llon vf a 
negative. 1880 Nature XXL 358 A reduced pluituliihu- 
graphic reproduction of T unskall V 0» nithologia linumnica 
2885 het Amer, 24 July 49A From the original or negative 
a photo-lithographic pUue is taken. 

Pbotolitliograpliy (l?« miJwgrilfO. [f. 
Phoio- t + LiTHooiupin ] Th« art or procebs of 
prodaang, by photography, dewgiw upon litho- 
^phic stone (or a aimihur snlrstancch fiom which 
punts may be taken as in otdmary ‘ 


*856 W. A Miller Blent, Chem IL Index, 1‘huinliiho 
graphy. 1858 Pioc, Amer, Phil, Soc, VI, 328 .Siiciimens «f 
photo lithography executed by Mr. Ktbn of ITnladcIplda. 
X875 tr. Vogels Chew, Lightxv 251 Phutography entered 
into competition with lithography. It was Pouevtn who 
inventing photo lithogntphy. 
Photo-lithotype ; see rnoTii- 2. 

Photology CfotpTodgi). rare. [f. Or, tiws 
light, Photo- i + -iogy.J The science of light ; 
optics, Hence Piotolo-gio, FJiotolo*gloia adjs,, 
pertaining to photology, optical ; PhotoToHlst, 
one versed in photology. 

x8a8 Wi DSTI R, P^tologic, Photologkal , , , /MciVo/ivy (ctllng 
Wnciiiu) J833H1RSCIUI AbiotpUm of Eight \\\ lam 
j^cct, he, (2800) 477 The plnenoineno of nbs4jrptttm#«havc 
alwa>s appeared to me to coiistiiute a brunch uf photology 
f'ij® tiuesdon *t\hat lacomeih of 
light V which appears to hiwe been agitated aiimng the 
photologfsts of the last century. «x8«6 Light Ib^ 265 
Ihc painter should no cr forget that bis notion of colour 
^hat of the photologht) is a negative one, 
X865 All the year hound 11 Mar. 749/1 Pbotological 
are made known to us by the Aenve of idgltt 

Photolysis to -laagnetisui : sec Photo- r. 

(-moegnM%raf), 

[f. Photo- 2 + Maghetoghavil] An luhtrument 
by which records of the fluctuations of the magnetic 
needle are obtained photogiaphically* 

*^^L^*** Ball Sloty qf Sun 228 Facts of magnelic 
^^® Photo-magncio,4r.iphs of the 
Observatory, /hut, ojo A ij).ikhcIiu 

Photo-mapper to Photo-metallography; 
see Photo- 2, » 

Pho*to^tteclia*xiical, df. [Photo- 2.] C*om- 
pkolograplnc and a mechanical procc^'a# 

nl C::.f c i^**®*«^ methanica is uppltcd to 

’^bidi the aniuii uf light u(Min iliriiiKUl 
^ ‘® preiMTiiig jirtiiiingsurrates 

Photometer (Wp-niftai). [£ Gr. liclit. 

1 HOTO- + -MBTLu ; in mod.L. 1760] 
Ihe name of mstruments (of many kinds) lur 
mcasunng the intcubity of light, or for cumparing 
the relative mteniities of light from Mercnt 
sources. 

*778 LXVIIL 487 

we w«b reran Hygrometer, an tteciromcier. a PhoiumeiV 

1793 Rt/MFoso i/tS: LXXXIV. 7^ IrJSX iS 

princimt instrumcHit to such a degree of perftLiuxi, tlmt* if 
I might without being suspected of aff^aiton, f stuiukl 
dignity It with a nanfe. andean it a pKneter. T5Sfe 

alSmwenterf ^ 9»/» Lcdic and Wheatstone have 

also invented phplometers X893 Brit JrtU, Phoiegr, XU 

different patter ik of photometers have been 
induced and used dunng the last thirty years. 

V ^ plaining to photometiy. 

2849 ueM by the 



m 
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PHOTOMETBICAL. 

ments on the relaii\e light of the principal stars. *87S 
Bcnneit & Dylr Sachs' Bat 663. 

So Photome tncal a , dealing with photometry; 
made or meabuicd by a photometei ; Photo- 
mo trically adv , accoiding to photometry, by 
means of a photometer; Photometriclan (-rjan), 
Photometrist (-^‘metnst), one who piaclises 
photometry. 

1833 Hmscitct Asti on mi 375 A numerical estimate, 
grounded on precise '^photometiical experiments, of the 
^paient brightness of each stai 1864 Dmiy Tel 16 Sept , 
The photometrical standard [of gas light] is more than 
twice as high in many other places than it is in London 
1834 Barwbrra Mo^e Worlds v 05 In measuring '•photo- 
metncally the light of these thice Uiffei ent structure& 1883 
Athenseum 16 June 766/2 Method of determining the magni- 
tudcb of stars photomelrically. 1870 Proct or Other Worlds 
V. 143 The estimates ofZfillner, the eminent *pliotomcttician, 
.seive tu show that Jnnitei sends more light to us .than a 
planet of equal sue and constituted like Mats, the moon, or 
the earth, could posstbly reflect to us if placed where 
Jupiter IS 1867 W R Bowduch Caa/ Ciw in 67 The best 
way for a ‘’^phoiometnbt to be ceitain of his instruments is 
to test (hem himself 

Photometxy (fotp metn). [ad. mod L. phsio- 
metiict (i7<)o), L Gr. <l>Sis, KfeoTo- light, Photo- + 
-jwerpia measinijig, -MiiTRY ] Measurement of light; 
comparison of the intensity of light from different 
soiuces , the iibe of a photomcLei. 

[*760 LAMBi,ttr 7 Optandum certe esset, ut 
escogjlaretur Pliotoinetrum iheimomctro annlogum, ejuod 
luinini CRpO'tituni ejus Intcnsitatcin atque claiitatcm indi- 
caret,] 1824 R. Wai r Bibliaih Bt zA s v J //, LamberU 
Photoinetiy 1830 JSncytl Brit (ed 7) Prelim Dmeit 
T'he eigliloenlh century cieated a new blanch of 
optical bciencc, destined to measure or compare the iiitensi- 
Lies of cUffeient hglitb, and thcicfoie termed Photometry. 
1863 Dmly Tel 04 Nov 4/6 So far as photometry is con- 
cerned, the mehopoUtan [gas] companies have usually com- 
plied with the law. Z876 G F CirAMBLRS Astran. vi. 1, 480 
Ihc subject of the photometry of bi;jjrj»..has received but 
little attention from practical abtronomers, 
Photo-mezzotype : see Photo- 2 
Fhotomicrograpli Cfd«ii?iraDi fcr%rai). [f 
Photo- 2 + Gr. ftnep6-s small, Micro- + -graph ' cf. 
Mjchogbaph ] A phologiaph of a microscopic ob- 
3ect on a magnified scale. So Fhotomi'cvogram in 
bame sense; Photoiuioro grapUer, one who lakes 
photomicrographs; Fho tomloxogra phio zz., per- 
taining to pliotomxciogiaphy ; used for taking 
photomicrographs ; PIio toanioro'graphy, the art 
of obtaining photographs of microscopic objects 
on a magnilted scale. 

1858 G SiiADUOLT in Sutton's Photogr, Notes III, 308 
The woid nnciophotograph originated, I believe, with my- 
self, and lb applied, 1 think cotiectly, to very small photo- 
graphs, not to photogiaphs of bmall objects, which would 
moi e correctly be photomicrographs x8(Sa CataL Inttrnni, 
JS vhth. II . XI V 53 A photo-micrographic camei a for taking 
photogiaphs of micioscopic objects. 1863 C/utMbers's 
Emych VIL Photo Miciogiaphy consists m the en- 
largement of micioscopic objects, by means of the micio- 
scope, and the projection of the enlarged image on a sensitive 
collodion film. *865 J J. WoonwAuo Amer, JritL Set, 
Ser. II, XLII 190 The paper.. is illustiated by photomicio- 
graphs repioduted by photolithography. *870 R J. Fowler 
in En^ Mtch 4 Feb 501/3 By uniting tlie pholoinicro- 
grapluc object glass.. with the eyepiece the ^paratus 
becomes a dioptiic compound microscope. 1889 Anthony s 
Phoiogi IhilU II. 156 The admitted advantage which 
Phctoniiciograpliy oflerb to the inicroscopist for lecording 
the images been under the micioscopc 1893 il/brr 

^rnU a6 Aug 487 Illustrated by, photomicto^aphs of 
affected nerves. 1896 Nature 24 Sept. 490/1 Excellent 
blamed piepatationb of bacteiia, taken by well known 

? h<}tonucrographer&. *903 Nation (N Y.) ai May 417/x 
t would have been better, to keep the photomicrograms 
and the delineations of the trunk-baik sepniate 
Phoitomioroeco‘plc, a, [Photo- 2.] Pro- 
duced on a microscopic scale by photography. 

1870 Dally News 7 Dec , The thousands of pi ivate photo- 
miaoscopLC telegiams from alt paits of the country brought 
in [to Pans] by pigeon post 

Photo-uepno^aph to Photopho'be : see 

Photo- i, 2. 

I) Pliotophobia (fdhtof(?u*bia). Fal/i, Also an- 
glicized -phoby. [mod X. , f, Gi . <Ims light, Put iro- 
+ -riioBiA,] Diead of or shrinking from light, 
esp. as a symptom of diseases of the eyes- 
Z709 lU>ovi.nf)iit, hfed tP/iotoi/ioha^ such an intolerance 
of light, that the eye, oi rather the letina, can scarcely bear 
it*s u 1 itating i ays 1838 M ayne E vhos, / ex, , Phoiopkolnai 
. photopboby. 1869 G. Lawsox Dis Eye (1874) 15 The 
lids are then led, swollen, and spasmodically closed, fiom 
the excessive photophobia. Allbutt's Svst Med VIII. 
708 The retina [in albuios} is unpiotecled, and there is 
consequent photophobia. 

Hence PhotophoWo (-f^bik) zjj, pertaining to 
or affected with photophobia; dreading light; 

(I Fho tophobopJithalmia (-f( 7 bf;fI)Mdmia) [mod, 
L.], ophthalmia attended with photophobia. 

1842 Dunglison Med Lex , Photophobophthalmia 1858 
Maynb Exhos Lex,, Phoio^hebteus, of or belonging to 
Photophobia j pbotophobic Ihd , Ophthalmy, with exces- 
sive intolerance of the light , photophobopHthalmy. *878 
T Bryant Preat Snrg I, 89 The affection is attended 
with pholopbobic pain about the orbit and sclerotic injection 

Fhotophone (fdh [f Gr. tjws li^ht, 

Photo- + sounding, sounder, 4 mvl/ voice, 

soundj Any apparatus m which sounds are trans- i 


nutted by light ; esp, that invented by A. Graham 
Bell and Sumner Tainter in 18S0, by means of 
which sound-vibrations aie conveyed to a distance 
by means of a beam of light reflected fiom a 
mirror and received upon a sensitive selenium cell 
by means of which the sounds are leprodiiced. 
See Radiophone 

t88o A Graham Bell in yhtl, Franklin Inst CX 346 
We have named the apparatus for the production and 
reproduction of sound m this way ‘Ihe Photophone’, 
becau<:e an ordinary beam of light contains the rays which 
aie operative x88o Atheruenm 25 Sept 405/2 The sensi- 
bility of the metal selenium to the action of the solar specti urn 
recommends it as the most favoui able substance fot use in the 
‘photophone , as the new instrument is called 1889 Prllce 
& Maiur Telephone 104 Bell and Sumner Tninter have con 
btiucted an apparatus, to which they gave the name of 
' photophone , which enabled them to reproduce words at 
a distance by the aid of luminous rays 
Hence Photophonic (-fjW’nik) a, pertaining to 
or produced by the photophone , Photophony 
(fotp'f^fni), the use of the photophone; the convey- 
ance of sound-vibrations by means of light. 

x88o A Graham Bell in Ai/tenaunt i.'Dec 147/3 (title e/ 
paper) On Methods of piepanng Selenium and othei Sub- 
Stances for Photophonic Experiments i88x S P. Thovu-son 
in Nature 17 Feb, 366/3 An elegant senes of lesearches, 
in photophony t^uNaimei^Fdo 377/1 Yielding ladzo- 
phonic and photophonic sounds when illuminated by inter- 
mittent beams of difierent kinds. 

Fhotop}lore(fdb tdfo»i). lmod,a. 6 ,Gt.<potrro<i> 6 pos 
light-beaimg or -bringing, see Photo- and -phobe ] 

1 . An apparatus with an electric light, used for 
examination of internal organs of the body and for 
other purposes, 

1883 AihenXKimzDec 773/3Mr. J, MayaII,jun., exhibited 
the Helot-Trouvd electiic photophore, which had been 
recommended as an excellent lUuminant for microscopical 
purposes 1893 Syd, Soc Lex , Photophore, the name for 
ail electric light for use in laryngoscopy, adapted to a fore- 
head-band, so as to be leflected by the faryngoscopic miiror 
into the mouth and throat under exaniiiiation 

2 . A luminiferous organ in certain animals. 

z8g8 Nature 33 June LVIII 192/1 The new bathy bial fish 

from Lord Howe Island, . ,/Bihapiora pet spietUaia, dis 
tingiushed, by the picsence of a pair of supemumeraiy 
photophores between the upper angle of the eye and the 
ante-oibital 

Photophosphorescent to -salt see Photo-. 
Fhotoscope (fdoTiibkoup). [f Photo- + -scope ] 
a A means of examining light, e. g. for purposes 
of analysis. J). An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light by means of the varying electrical 
resistance of some substance sensitive to light, 
such as selenium, o (See emot. 1896.) d. [with 
photo- taken ^ 3 ^phoiogiaph,\ A lens or apparatus 
with lenses, through which phologr^lis are viewed. 

xB'piix,Scheli€nlsSpeeir Anal xli 230 Trie solar spectrum 
w the most peifect photobcope that in the present state of 
bcicnce canoe imagined X875 Knioiit A/tfc/z 1690/1 
an instrument or apparatus for exhibiting photo- 
graphs. >896 Current Nut, (Buffalo) VI. 16 An insitiu- 
pient called a ^photoscope to examine ceitam internal 
pat u of the human body with the aid of sunlight only 

Fhotoscopio (-sk^ pik) , a, [f as prec. + -10 ] 
a. Pertaining to the examination ot light b. 
Belonging to a photoscope. 

*872 tr, Sehellen^s Spedr Antd, xli. 230, I recommend 
to the scientific investigator a cameia obscura specially 
adapted to these photoscopic observations. 

Photo-soulptural to -spectroscopy; see 

Photo- a. 

Fliotosp}i 6 re [f. Photo- + Gr. 

ofatpa half Sphere.] 

1 A sphere or orb of light, radiance, or glory. 
(In mod. use only as /g- from 2 ) 

1664 H, More Myst Into , Apol in § ig. 503 Though 
Christ be «.ui 1 ounded with Gleams, and Kaies of inaccessible ' 
Light and Glory, which envelop hts Body, . .yet if any mortal j 
could get within this so refulgent Photosphere <as I may so ' 
call It) or Oib of gloiy and brightness [etc ] iSySSvmonds i 
Shelley v 97 The central motive of Laon and Cylhna is 
sun ounded by so radiant a photosphere of unit^ery and 
eloquence that it is difficult to fix our gaze upon it. 1891 
T Hardy Tess II xiv. Her hopcb mingled with the sun- 
shine in an ideal photosphere which sun ounded her as she 
bounded along the soft south wind. 

2 . Ash on. The luminous envelope of the sun 
(or a star), from which its light and heat radiate. 

S848 Herschbl Ess (1867) aS? A self-luminous nebulous 
matter, of a vaporous or gaseous nature, of which these 
photospheres, and, perhaps, some enure nebmas,may consist. 
z86z W. Fairbairn AeMf. Brit Assoc, The remarkable 
discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen require us to believe 
that a solid or liquid photosphere is seen thiougli an atino. 
sphere containing iron, sodium, lithium, and othei metals m 
a vapoious conmtion 1893 Sir R. Ball Story o/Sun 137 
That envelope of glowing clouds surrounding the Sun 
which we call the photosphere, 

FlLotospll6ric (fifutosfeTik), et, Astron, [f. 
prec + -10 J Of or pertaining to the photosphere, 
1865 Reader 7 Jan 16/3 Photosphenc clouds affecting 
forms reminding one of the fiocculent mass of an incan- 
descent metal, in suspension in a liquid, *878 Newcomb 
Pop, Astron iiu i! 266 Above the photospbenc layer [of 
the sun] lies an atraostibere of a vei y complex nature 1^3 
Sir R. Ball Story o/Sun 196 The selective absorption of 
photospbenc light . , 

Pboto-sujQ^liateto-tacIiometry: see Photo-. 


I Fliototactic (f(Jati?tse ktik), a. BioL [f. Gr. 
I <pws light, Photo- i + TaKrtH-bs fit for ordering or 
airangiug] Of cells or organisms ; Charactenzed 
: by aiianging themselves in some particular way 
under the influence of light, 

[ 1883 Encyct Bni, XIX. 62/1 Piotoplasmic masses which 

re<ipond to the directive action of light aie said to he 
' phototactic Z90X G N Cai kins Protonoa 296 The most 
phototaette forms are the flagellated cells 
So j] Photota xls BioL [mod.L, f, Gr r&^is 
arrangement], spontaneous anangement of cells or 
small organisms under the influence of light, 

1893 in Aihenmim 16 Sept 375/3, 2901 G K Calkins 
PtoUzottm^ Light as well as heat rays fiequently have a 
similar directive effect upon Piotozoa, a phenomenon called 
pkotota us by Strasburger igor Bnt, hied, Jml, 4 May 
1070 Ihe phototax lb of certain alga. 

Phototelegraphy to -tmtj see Photo-. 

II Fhototonus {foip Idhws). Bat [mod L., f. 
Gr tfiuts, tjwro- light (see Photo-) + rbvos tension, 
Tone.] Name given by Sachs to the normal 
condition of sensitiveness to light in leaves and 
other oigans, maintained by continued exposure to 
light, as opposed to the iigidity induced by long 
cxposine to darkness Hence Pkototomc (fJatii- 
tp nik) a , exhibiting phototonus, sensitive to light 
1875 Bennctt Sc Dyer ti* Sachs' Bat 678 The power of 
movement in plants u lost when they have remained in the 
daik for a con&ideiable time j in other words, they become 
rigid by long expobure to darkness. , the exposure to light 
must continue tor a considerable time before the motile 
condition which I ^have teimed 'Phototonus' is restored. 
Ilid 790 Changes in the intensity of the light produce the 
same effect as irritants, but only on healthy phototouic 
plants, leaves which have become rigid from exposuie to 
the dark show no irritability to variations 111 its intensity 
until they have again become phototouic from long continued 
exposure to light 

Fhoto-tricliroma* tic, a [f. Photo- 2 + Tri- 
chromatic ] Of or pertaining to thiee colours 
used in coloiii -photography, or to coloiir-ijlioto- 
grapl^ in which thiee colours are used. 

18^ C, G Zander (title) Photo-trichromaiiC pnn ling X904 
Westm Oas s May 9/3 Ihe photo trichiomatic inks of 
commerce are not optically the tiue complements of tlie red, 
violet, and green, winch are the primary colour sensations, 

Fhototropic (fiJ^tdtrji'pik), a. Bot, [f. i>H0T0- 
+ Gr, -Tfiovcs turn mg + -ic; cf. Gr. rptmutos of or 
pertaining to turning ] Bending or turning under 
the influence of light . a moie accurate substitute 
foi Heliotropio So Phototro’pically adv,. 
Photo tXOpiSXKl. 

1809 C. B Davenport Exher, MorNiol 11 4^7 Effect of 
Light upon the Dii ection of Growth— Photoiropjsm (Note ] 
On some accounts it is unfoitunate to accept this word 
lather than the older, more familiar terra * hehotropism ’ ; 
but ihe latter is obviously unfitted to our bioadcr view of 
the subject Ibul 438 Aquatic plants , .are only vei j slightly 
pbototropic Ibid 440 Etiolated willow shoots, upon which 
the more strongly refractive rays only act phototiopically. 
1900 Nature 4 Jan. exg/x The compaiative effects of flash 
light and steady light in producing phototropism in seedling 
plants. 

Phototype (fd^L^'t^tsip), sb [f, Gr <^£y light, 
Photo- -f- -type ] A plate or block for printing 
from, produced by a photographic process, or 
by a combination of photography with etching or 
some mechanical process, also, the process by 
which such a plate is produced, or a picture, etc., 
printed ft om it. Formeily, name of a process of car- 
bon printing invented by M. joubert Also alirtb, 
1859 Sat, Rev 26 Feb. 242/1 The teini Phototypes being 
reserved for such as yield impressions that may be taken off 
from a flat sui face by a mecbamcal method of pi inting, ana-, 
logous to that of the lithogiapheror of the anastatic pi inter 
x{^ Aikemenvt 20 July 90/x The process qeneially em- 
ployed has been that of lithography fioiu the phototype 
x88i Nation (N.Y.) XXXII 441 A phototype poi trait of 
the late Thomas A. Scott x888 Academy 16 June 405/1 
1 he phototypes are frequently too daik and sombre. 1902 
Wai l Diet, Photogr. 503 Phototype, a inechanital printing 
process m which a gelatine film itself is used to print from. 

Hence Pho’totype v, Irans,, to reproduce (a 
picture, MS,, etc.) by means of phototypy; Photo- 
typlo (-ti pik) a , pertaining to or of the nature of 
a phototype , Phototyplcally a<lv.j by means of 
a phototype; Pho’totypisfc, a maker of photo- 
types, Phoiiotypy, the art 01 piocess of making 
pliototypes. 

1839 Sat, Rev, siz Tan 98/1 Each of the phototypic methods 
at present before the world . .seeks to attain object by 
acting upon one and the same fundamental chemical fact 
Ibid, Various processes of photoglyphy and phototypy. 
X887 Set Amer, 17 Dec. 385/t A combined albumen and 
asphalt process of phototypy, *888 Aihenauvi xx Aug, 
198/3 May Prof Bninn and his editor, his pliototypist and 
his subscribers, live for ever, xtoj Chicago Advance i6 July, 
Phototypically Mod The MS is being phototyped. 
Flioto^ogrrapliy (fffudqteipfygrafi). [f, 
Photo- + Typography J Printing from an engrav- 
ing iu relief produced by aphoto-mechamcal process. 
Hence Phototypographio (fi7uti7|tipf?gr3B*fik) a., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of pnoto- 
typography. 

x8go Cent Did, PhototypogiapJuc, x8oa Woodbury 
Encyvl Phot, 540 Phototype., is now applied to a method 
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of Collotype or Alljert^e printing and to bloclcs produced 
by any pnoto-typograpnic process Ibxd , Pltoio^iypograpkyy 
a general term, applied to a large number of processes in 
which printing surfaces are made by the aid of fight, 

Ptotovitrotype to -xylography, see Photo-. 

Photozino (fifa‘t<7zigk),Pliotozi*iico, abbrev. of 
Photozincographic a, 

x884 AiJtettatum 19 Jan. S8/3 From the Ordnance Survey 
photozinc facsimile of the original charter 189a Woodbury 
£niycL Phot. 540 Photo-zmco Engraving = Photo-zinco- 
graphy. 

Pliotozixicograpliy [f 

Photo- -h Ziho + -obaphy ] Tlie art or process of 
producing by photographic methods a design on a 
zinc plate fiom which prints can be taken (analogous 
to Photolithogeaphy). Hence PKotoai noofifraph 
sb , a plate, or a picture or facsimile, produced by 
photozmco^aphy; Pbotozl'iicograpli v trans ^ 
to produce or copy by photozincography; 3 PIioto- 
zlnoogxapMo, -ical adjs , of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or produced by photozincography 

xl rf: V.... 


oy wnica me reaucea print is in a state to be at once trans- 
ferred to stone or zinc, from which any number of copies can 
be taken, as in ordinary lithographic or zincographic print- 
ing, , I have called this new method Photo rincography. 
»86o — Photo ziua)graphy 5 By the^ term Photo-Zinco- 
graphy is meant . the art of producing a photographic 
facsimile of any subject, such as a manuscript, a map, or line 
engraving, and transferring tlm photograph to zinc, thereby 
obtaining the power of multiplying copies in the same 
manner as is done from a drawing on a lithographic stone, 
or on a zinc plate x86x {title) Domesday Book Cornwall 
Photo Zincographcd . at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton r86a Scott & Tames Photo zmcograbhy 
Pref 4 This was the first Photo-zincograph ever taken here 
or elsewhere Jbid, i The Photo-zincographic and Ana- 
logous Processes practised at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 1865 Pall RIcdl G 4 Aug it/i With laigr 
pnoto-zincographical plates mepared at Southampton unde 


the superintendence of Sir Henry James x866 CotUem^ 
Rev IH, 520 The reproduction of facsimiles by the photo- 
zincographic process 1877 Coiifictl ScoL I 

Introa 50 The process of photozincography is available, 
189s Q Rev Jan 56 The sheets are photozincogiaphed. 

Photozi’ncotype. [f. Photo- -f- Zwcotype ] 
A plate for printing from, produced by photo- 
zincography. So Pbotoaiuootypy (-zi jgki^toipi), 
printing from photozincotypes ; photozincography 

tSBiS Mrr, ai Tiilt. ...A -Dt 


^ten used. 

HPhotuida (f^^tiueria) JPath, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ipQjff ipw- light + oZpoY urine ] Phosphorescence of 
thetinne(Dunglison Med Lex 1853). 
IIFltotliris (fotiueris). Entam, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. 0WS, <^(UT- light -b ou/)d taxi] A genus of 
American coleopterons fire-flies of the Lajnpyridsb 
or glowworm family ; esp the common firefly or 
lightning-bng of the easlem United States (P. 
pemisylmmcd). 

XW3 C F, Holder m HarpePs Mag. Jan. 190/2 In the 
n brilliant green light of the photuns appears 

(IPhragMia (frffi'gmi) Nat. Hist PI. -ata. 
Rarely anglicized as phragm. [mod.L., a. Gr 
-/tar- fence ; in p/it'ogftu (Littrd).] 
A paitition, septum; spec a Entom. A transverse 
petition separating the prothoiax fiom the meso- 
thorax, found in some insects, as the Mole-cricket, 
nu HI. xxxiu. 368 Phragraa 

^ Septum that closes the posterior orifice 

of the Prothorax in Gryllotalpa. Ibid. xxxv. 582 The 
phiagm, or septum of the prothorax is most conspicuous m 
the inoIe.cricket (Gryllotalpa), in which it is a hairy liga- 
ment attached to the inside of the upper and lateral niargms 
of the base of that pait. inclining inwards, it forms^e 
cawty which receives the mesothormc. 
b. Bot See quot. 1866, 

*36 Tnbuius has the 
fru t separating into spiny nuts, with transverse phrag- 
H. Balfour §447. 1866 TVw, 

Bot ^ Phragma^ a spurious dissepiment in fruits, i e one 
Saievlr^ki/r™^ ^ carpels,, a partition, of 

Hence Fhragma'tlo a. (see quot). 

raSS Ma.yne ZtfjT , Phrogniattcus^ .. applied to 

bo^Ssf obstruction of the 

Fhra*gmop 0316 . Zool Also errm, phragma-, 
[t Gr. ippayfj.t Unzt (or 
see prec., and cf. UTrep^o-) + Kmos Cohb.] The 
conical chambered internal skeleton of a fossil 
beleiMite, dso, by extension, the corresponding 
spiral or otherwise-shaped part in other fossfl 
cephalopods 


^ The species had 

phragmacone 1851-6 Woodward 
Mellrtsca4S Its phragmocone is but the 1 epresentative of 
Srj? splarmhno skeleton) of a coial z86a 

Belemnites] a small chamber^ 
P^'^STOOcone which has asiphuncle. z8n 
The cfambeted shefi 

w as ‘ phragmacone , 

Hence Pliragmooo'siic a,, of, pertaining to, or of 
th^ature of the phragmocone of a belemmte. 

1990 iti Ctfit Dici^ 


Phragmo'phorous, a. ZcoL [ult. f. Gr. 
tppaypo- (see prec.) + •(pSpos beanng + -ous ] 
Having a phragmocone ; belonging to ihe Phrag-^ 
mopJma^ a section of decacerous cei^halopods, 
having a phragmocone. 1890 in Cent Diet. 

Phraisse, van Phairs, obs Sc. f. Faeck sb^ 
Phrampell, obs. form of Frampold 
Phrantie, -ick, obs. forms of Frantio. 
Phrasal (ft^’zal), a. [f Phrasb + -al ] Of 
the nature of or cons sting of a phrase. 

187X Earle PJulol Eng Tongue § 445 Often we see that 
we aie obliged to translate a flexicnal Greek adverb by 
a phiasal English one Ihd. § 529 A thud senes are 
the phiasal prepositions, consisting of more than one woid* 
Phrase (l^r^z), sh. Also 6 m form phrasis , 6 
phxaze, phrais ; Sc (chiefly m sense 4) 7-9 frase, 
8-9 fraise, 8 fraze, [ad. late L. phrasts^ a, Gr. 
(ppaats speech, way of speaking, phraseology, f. 
<ppdC-(iv to point out, indicate, declare, tell; possibly 
through F, phrase (which however is not cited 
before Montaigne C1575), also /rase; so It,, Sp. 
/rase^ OSp, Vg. phase ^ Du., Ger phrase^ 

1 . Manner 01 style of expression, esp. that pecu- 
liar to a language, author, literary woik, etc.; 
characteristic mode of expression ; diction, phrase- 
ology, language. 

153® pALSGR Introd, 39 Of the diffeiences of phrasys 
betwene our tong and the fienche tong . The phrasys of 
our tong and theyis differeth chefely in thre thynges 1535 
JoYE Apol 7 tnaale (Arb ) 38 Yt is the comon phrase of 
scripture to SRye spiiiins scoicti/icaitonii. ptospiritn iancto 
[etc], XS 40 -X Elvot Ij/iage Gov Pief (1556) 3 Conforme 
me stile theieof with the Phrase of our Engfishe 1573 
Tussfr Hush (1878) 207 From Paules I went, to Eaton 
° s'>^«»6ht waies the latm phraies, 1579 Lvly 

Enphue&tPx }:^ ) 137 So I would have abiect and base phrase 
eschewed i593DRAYTOM^cf^n£'r iv xp These men,. pi ess 
into the learned troop ‘With filed Phraze to digmfie tlieir 
Name az6oo Montgomerie i>onn xliv, 3 it, as I dar, my 
dentie sail be done With more affectione nor with formali 
phrais a 1654 Selden Talle T. (Aib.) 20 The Bible 1$ rather 
translated into English Words, than into English Phrase, 
Ihe Hebraisms are kept, and the Phrase of that Language 
is kept 1774 Wahtom Ilui Eng. Poetry y\. (1840) II 6 
Adam Davie writes in a less intelligible phrase than many 
. antient bards z8zi J Wilson Iste Paltnsw . 619 Her 
Mary tells in simple phrase Of wildest penis in former 
days, iNa A, W, Ward Dickens vii. 205 The supreme 
felicity of phrase in which he has no equal. 

^ 2 . A small group or collocation of words express- 
ing a single notion, or entering with some degree 
of unity into the structure of a sentenc^; an ex- 
pression; esp. one in some way peculiar to or 
characteristic of a language, dialect, author, book, 
etc. ; an idiomatic expression, 

1^0 Falsgr. Introd, 42 The table of verbes where all 
« at the length. Ibid. 814/2 Whan all 

water, like clouted creame, to vse his owne phrase. 

Bk. Com /'wver Pief , Some words or phrases of ancient 
*^7 W. Pope Bp. S Ward 104 My lord, I might 
bear you m hand, a western frase, signifying to delayer 
keep in expectation. x8xa Southey Omniana 11 . 13 Thw 
m common most grossly misunderstood. 
187s Helps Ess, Advice 50 * If I wens 30U * is a phrase 
often on our 1 ms 1878 Bosw Smith Caiihage 334 The 
fheTtud^^f phrase to use in 

+ b. Applied to a single word, Obs. 


OL 

AUrry W. i. ui « Conuav 

a fi^for th. oTi 

PL * ^ ® r 0”® tke first who absolutely 

sierJd bSLT®® Catalogue of the 

c Grammatical Analysis*, see quot. 186 >(* 

I *7 TheVedicate may be 
extended in varmus ways — i By an adverb, or an adverbial 
phrase x 86 s Dalgllisu cW Anal. 15 A phrase is a 
combination of words without a predicate , a clause m a term 
of a sentence containing a predicate within itself, as Phrase 
when spnng return™’ “oi G^t; 
Onions Syntax 13 Adverb equivalenw^ li) A 

J’»P«aUon-He hunts ,» M. wuifc 
™ Claus|-fK 4 «« ym c»me, 1 will tell you MJ. j. 
Two or more Sentences, Clauses, Phrases, or Sinele Word*! 

/or, are called co oidinate , [asj A youth to fortune and 
to fame unknown , To he or not to ^^Ithat hCquZk!r 
o. A perabar or charactenstic combination of 
woids used to express an idea, sentiment, or the 
like in an elfective manner; a short, pithy, or 
telling expression ; sometimes, a meaningless, tnte, 
or high-sonndmg form of words. ^ ’ 

*7®®CowpERZ^r foWafiMai? 
(1867) 578 The phrase was tossed about till it bore no 


UCIIgULCU WILU Vilc; XU jwy D/f 

Humanity is the slave of phrase, and the phiase, * Integjity 
of the Turkish Empire is as much a matter of course to 
the English as * Britannia rules the waves ’ 

4 . Sc, and north, dial Exclamatory or exagger- 
ated talk; an outburst of woids, whether in wonder, 
admiration, boastfulness, praise, or flattery; *gush*; 
esp. in to make {a) ph asc, to expresii one^s feelings 
m an exclamatory way, to *gush^ to make much 
ado about a person or thing (sometimes implying 
mere talk) ; to make muckle or little ph ase about, 
to talk or express one’s feelings nnidi or little about. 
X7*5 Eamsav Ctnite Slupk i », He may indeed, for ten 
or fifteen days Mak muckle o' ye, with an unco fiaise /bid 
v 111, I ne'er was good at speaking .a' niy d.iys, Or tver 
lov'd to make o'er great a frase. X768 Ross J/elenore in. 
105 Gm that’s the gate, we need na mak gryte fiaze 18x6 
Scott xxxtv, Anhonest lad that likit you weel, though 
he made little phrase about it* X90X G J)ou(ii as /louse 
w Green Skuiicts X75 He made a great phrase with me 
6. Mus. Any (compaiatively) short passage, 
forming a moie or less independent member of a 
longer passage or ‘sentence', or of a whole piece or 
movement. 

X789 Burney I/isf, A/us. IV. 27 More forms or phrases of 
musical recitation still in use, may be found In Peri and 
Caccini. than in Monteveide x866 Fnci l I/at At us. 
ui 82 A phrase extends over about two bars, and usually 
contains two or more motives, but someiuues only one, 
X87Z B. Taylor Paust (1875) I Notes 228 In the over- 
ture to Don Gtovanni a certain musCiil phrase occurs 
which IS not repeated till the finale. x88o .Sir C H, Parry 
in Grove Diet. Afus II 706/1 The complete divisions aie 
generally called periods, and the lesser divisions phrases. 
I’he word is not and can liardly be used with mucli exact- 
ness and uniformity. 

6. Eencing. A contimiona passage in an assault 
without any cessation of altaclc anti defence. 

Common in mod French, and occasionally used by recent 
Eng. writers on h encing. (Sir F. Pollock) 

7 . atUib. and Comb., as phrase^coiM>\ -composi^ 
tion, •compound, •Latin, •repeater, •type ; phrase- 
book, a book containing a collection of idiomatic 
phrases used in a language, wuh their explanation 
or translation ; also attnb . ; t phrose-liko adv., 
phrase byphrase; phrase-maker, a maker of telling 
or fine-soundmg phrases; phrase mark, a sign in 
musical notation to indicate the prO]>er ])hrasing ; 
see sense^ 5 ; phrase-monger, one who deals in 
or is addicted to fine-sounding plirnses; so phrase- 
mongering, -mongexy. Also FHRASRWAb% 

x6oo Nasiib Summer's tost Will Wka iGrowrt) VL 149 
Hang copies, flye out ^phrase books, let uennes be lorna 
to mcktooih'L 17*3 [hetMiase-Lainil Westm. Ca*. 
w Oct. 2/1 You must have a phrawi book kniiwledgr of 
the language, zpox Daily Chron. 17 May 3/2 I^tofevMonul 
phrase^toinerv^ xpon OHhhSovt,n ife KirrKAix.h Words 70 
Ehme-composition. IS alike active in slang and In law- 
abiding speech, /bid. 188 Native ^phrase^umpounds are 
beside,., betimes, . . undershot, overlord fete.). 1723 S Mor- 
WND Sjkc. DtU. Bng. ff Bad, s There have.. been Mine 
Pbrase Books put out into the World, and esteemed ns a 
Supplement to Dictionarys..’Twas my Kathtr'% Opinion, 
that to these we owe the Iniroduciion of a thing tall'i 
JPhrase-Latin. 2549 W. Baldwin {title) The Cantitlesor 
Ballades of Salomon, *phraselykc declared in Kiiglysh 
?• MiTcHtLL Ansioph. 1 . 29* Tins -phrase- 
” n ^ 190Z Academy a i Mar. 

phTOW-m^ers and epigrammatists. 
^49 ^ho ineffable little old *ph<'A'^o«mtmger. 
X877 Morlbv Crit A/w, ber, it, 122 If Robespierre mxd 
Men a statesman mstead of ^M^-mongrr, he a clear 

course. *879 F. Harrison Choiee Bks.\h (tB 86 } 73 The 
jackanapes «phrasemonffenng of some Osne nf tlie day, 
*830 Examiner 598/3 Wehave commenced with his *i)hrttse* 

Sfhll p'JilXh”" “ ’Wlprocwd town. .|>«:i>n«» 

Also^yftawe. rr.ptec.*b, Cf. 
F,/^r«/r(i 755 inHatz.Darm,)n 
1 . tntr. To employ a phrase or phrases. 

Alybocr. m 475 m SkeUods Whs. (184 1 U 

a trans. To put into words; to find exnrcston 
tor; to in words or a phrass, esi». in a 

peculiar, distinctive, or telling pliraMoioey; to 
to°‘put it ^***‘ O, to express the thing, 

Qemciit. who., was 
L^“!® •• 5^''* *'»® I’tpiwk 10 lb. 

JhZ t, it.,^ *»as. J. bMUB .W. 

The Seventy have much varied the manner of 

£«■ tSaiiKSM'SSS 

f.'is M as? 

\ 38® Th. free sm^ of tb. Moiafc'lSw ^ 
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to priest the penny frases nothing Men gtue God aie the 
least, they feast him with a farthing 1636 Prynnc XJnbtsJu 
Tim 36 The Scripture, never phiasing him a Bishop, nor 
giving him that 'litle 1858 BubHNaLL Ntii ^ SupentaU 
IV (1864) X05 Phrasing the conduct and doings of men. 
xpoa KiruNG in Monkshood Sc Gamble Zi/i 49 He is 
supremely original • which makes it quite difficult to phrase 
him compaiatively 

4. with, adv. To do (a thing) awajfj do (a person) 
oui etc , by phrases or talk 
a 1718 Pekk T> acts Wks 1726 I, 471 If People will be 
phiased out of their Religion they may 1830 Examiner 
8i/x Ihe Monaich ib not peimitted to phiabe away his 
people's tioukles. 

6 . tntr. Sc, To * make a phiase* (prec. 4 ), to talk 
exaggeratedly or *• gushingly \ esp. in appreciation 
or praise Also tmns To make much of in words. 

1786 Burns io G. Hamilton 3 May, To phrase you 
and praise you, Ye ken your laureate scorns x8o8 J Mayne 
Siller Gun iv, In vain his heralds fleech'd and phrased 
6 frms Mus, To divide or mark oiT into phiases, 
esp. in execution; to perfoim according to the 
phrases. Also adscl, (Sec also Phuasii^o vliJ sb a.) 

1798 Burney Mem, Mdacta&io II. 332 The air should he 
phiased and symmetric xB^Petefson Ma^ VI 279/1 She 
phrases naturally and her intonation is admirable 
Phrased (fr^^zd), a, [f. Phbase sb, or v, -h 
>£d] Expressed in phrases, worded; character- 
ized by phrases (of a specified kind) 

ISS7 North Gneuara's Diall Pr, Prol A y b, Suche, so 
straunge.and high phrased was the matter whiche he talked 
of. x8B6 A. W 'JucR in Pall Mall G S Oct. a/a The 
quaintly phiased advertisements are genuine 
Phra‘sele 8 s,c, [f.PHRASKj-A + -less.] With- 
out a phrase or phrases; in quot, app. ^ which there 
is no phrase to describe ' ; but cf. ‘ his speechless 
hand' in Ctfrioi v, i 67 (Schmidt). 

1597 SiiAKS. LomtFs Cornel, 235 0 , then, aduance of yours 
that phraseles hand. Whose white weigbes downe the airy 
scale of praise 

PhraseiuaiL (fr^i'zm^n). [f. Fbbasb sh, + 
Mab.] a man successful in making or using 
telling phrases ; a phrase-monger. 

1798 Coleridge Pears in Solitude in Tlie poor wretch . 
Becomes a fluent phiaseman 1814 Cary Danie, Paradise 
VHi. 153 Ye of the fluent phrascmaii make your King 

Eliraseogram (fu’^z/tygisem). [irreg. f. Gr. 
<l>pdais 4 - -OEAM • see Phiia'^koi.ogt.J A written 
chaiacter or symbol repiesentiiig a phrase ; spec, m 
phonography or other shoithand system, a con- 
ventional combination of signs or letters standing 
for a phrase. 

1847 1 Phman Man, Phme^ (ed. 8) 63 An extensive hit 
of pniaseograms is giNeii m tlie * Repot ter’. xS68 Ibid, 15 
Phauogram^ a combination of <^hortliand letters repre- 
senting a pbtaso or sentence xSpS W £. A. Axon in W. 
Andrews tnnons Ch, Cnsioms 251 Theie are phr.'iseocrams 
for *in the name of the Lord', 'wherefore said the 
psalmist etc. 

Phraseofifraph (fr^'z%raf). sh&rthand, [f. 
as piec. + -GRAPH.] A phrase for which there is 
a phraseogram. So Plira««ogra pMo rr., of the 
nature of a phiaseogram, written m phraseography. 
Ph 3 *aaeo*graphy [see -obapht], a. the representa- 
tion of phrases or sentences by abbreviated char- 
acters in writing, esp. m systems of shorthand ; the 
use of phraseogiams; b. written phraseology. 

iBm I, Pitman Man, Phonogr, 52 Phraseography. To pro- 
mote expedition, .the advanced phonographer may join two 
or more words together, and thus sometimes express a 
phrase without removing the pen. 1847 Ibid (ed. 8) 64 It 
is not safe to write the phiase, / cannoit as ajihraseograph. 
tSBx P/unii *" 


practice.. the phrasi 
quite as legible as 
Man. PJtonoi^, ti , 


logi^hic Phrase Bh Pref, With veiy little 
phraseographic combinations are found to be 


the ordinary Phonography. ^ x888 • 


_ ary « , , 

. PJtoitoi^, ti Phras&fgraplt, a phrase that is written 

without lifting the pen 1899 Pall Mall Mag, Feb. iqS 
The. .task of rendering it [the chorography] into modern 
phraseography. 

Pliraseolo^gioi rr. rare, [f. Phbasxology (or 
its mod.L. orig.) + •'10] » next, 2 . 

xSaS-ga in Webster. 

Plurafleolojncal (frtf*zt>lp'd 5 ikal), a. Also 
8 pbrasio-. [7. as prec. -f -al.] 

1* Using phrases or peculiar expressions; ex- 
pressed in a special phrase or phrases. 

X684 H, More Myst To Rdn, A Rude, uncivil, 
uncharitable, phraseological Form of railing against such 
Things or Persons as are.. Sacred. 1748 kichardson 
(1811) Vn. Ixxxi, 344 He said, in his phraseological 
way, that one story was good till another was heard. 1877 
Black Green Past viii. Her father professed an elaborate 
phraseological love for her. 

2. Of or pertaining to phraseology; dealing with 
phrases, or with the phraseology of a language, 
etc., or that peculiar to an author or woik. 

1664 Gouldmah {ptle) A Copioui. Dictionary . With .. 
Etymological Derivations, Philological Observations, and 


Brit, Hi. 3 Jacobus Hiuius's urecx rnrasioicigicai 1-01- 
Icction, x86o Adler Fanners Ptvo Poetry viii. 157 The 
correction of a barbarism or phraseological vice, 1899 
H. G, Graham Soc, Lr/e Scot in xBtkC, (1901) vni. i. 26 
fiote^ A phraseological peculiarity of these tracts. 
PhraBeolo'gically, adv, [f. prec. + -by 2.] 
In a phrascolo^cal way; with the use of a phrase. 
tHjNaUon (N. Y.) 3 Jan, 9/1 When the vtxh/atre is used 


phraseological ly with a snbtitantive. 1884 IV, Chester (Pa ) 
Local Hews XII No. 44 3 Phiaseologically speaking, it is 
a ‘cold day* when our Justices of the Peace don't have a 
scene at their offices, 

Fhraseologist (ir^izsV'ldd^ist). [f next -»• 
-1ST.] a. One who treats of phraseology, b, 
A maker or user of phrases, one who uses sinking 
or sounding phrases, esp. in an indiscriminate 
manner ; a phrase-monger 
1713 Berkeley Guardian No 39 ? 14 The author .is but 
a meie phraseologist 17*7 Bailey vol II, PAraiteologisi^ 
an Explainer of elegant Expressions m a Language 1809 
W Irving Kmehe^ iv 1 (1B49) *01 To borrow a favorite 
appellation of modem phraseologist^, 1899 in Westm, 
Gas z8 May 3/2 There is something, whicn in time pei- 
verts its advocate into a mere phrasedogtst. 

Phraseology (fi^fzzip'lodsi). [ad. mod L. 
pJit aseologta, Gr, enoneously formed 

by M Ncander (see quot.) from Gr. ^ipacris + 
-Xoyia, -LOGY , the correct Gr. form (used in mod. 
Gi ) IS (bpaffioKoyia *phasiology, cf. ^vuioXovia 
physiology, etc. 

Neander appears to have had in his mind the genitive case 
tbpaactos ; ana the eiroiieous form has perh been perpetuated 
m Eng. under the influence of phrase,} 

+ 1. A collection or handbook of the phrases or 
idioms of a language ; a phrase-book. Obs, 

[iSS8 M, Ntander (title) #PA 2 E 0 A 0 riA I 20 KPATIKII 
B VAIINIKOAATINU. Phraseologia Isocratls Graecolatina , 
id est, Phraseon siue locutionum, elegantiarumue Isocrati- 
carum Loci, seu Indices. i68xW Robertson Phraseo- 
logia generalis. A Full, Large, and Geneial Phrase Book ] 
1776 Barrtti (title) Easy Phraseology, for the use of young 
Ladies who intend to learn the colloquial part of the Italian 
Language. 

2, The choice or arrangement of words and 
phrases in the expiession of ideas ; manner or style 
of expression; me particular form of speech or 
diction which characterizes a writer, literaiy pro- 
duction, language, etc. 

1864 H More Myst Iniq.y A^ol iv, §6 The Conclusions or 
Phraseologies of the School Divines touching this Point, 
1669 Gale Cit Gentiles l 111 x. g6 Such is the incom- 
paiable Mnjestie of the Sciipture stile, and Phraseologie, 
1714 Spectator No 616 Fi lhat ridiculous Phiaseology, 
which IS 50 much in Fashion among the Pretenders to 
Humour and Pleasantry. 1771 Burke Carr (1844) I. 254 
Men, according to their habits and professions, have a 
phraseology of their own x85?-8 Spars A than 6 Keligious 
phiaseologies from which religious ideas have been ex- 
punged 1875 JowiiT Plato Iv, 130 Parmenides .is the 
founder in modern phraseology, of metaphysics and logic, 
f 3 (See quots ; Obs, i are’^^, 

1670 Blount Glossogr (ed 3), Phraseology^ a speaking of 
Phiasc'.p or of the proper form of Speech 1678 Phillips 
(ed 4), Phraseology^ (Greek! a Discourse of Phrases, or an 
utteiing of Phrases in common Speech, 
t 4 . Mus, Arrangement of phrases, Ohs, 

1789 Burney Hist, Mus, IV. 571 The want of symmetry 
in the phraseology of his melodies. 

Phraser (fw^'zw). [f Phrase z;.+-br 1 . Cf. 
'P*p/iraseur ( 18 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ] One who 
uses phrases, or expresses himself m a peculiar or 
striking manner; a phrase-monger. 

1637 J Williams ifoly Table 21a According to this 
English Phraser *878 J. Thomson Plemp Key xg And 
though he speaketh much, —beyond demur, No phraser, but 
a trusty messenger 1879 G Meredith Egoist v, Like alt 
rapid phrasers, Mrs Mountstuart detested the analysis of 
her sentence 

tPhra*sical, a, Obs, rare-*\ [f. Gr. tppdcr^is 
Phrase sb, + -ioal.] Of the nature of a phrase ; 
idiomatic. 

x6xS T. Adams Eng, Stchn, Wks. i86i I 395 ' Daughter 
of my people’. This is an abstractive phrase .Here it is 
phrasicol, and therefore not to be forced 


Obs, \J,‘L,pbrasi^sTBju,BEsb,: 

see -FY.] inlr. To use a phrase. 

1:633 Ames Agst Ceretn ii, 267 That which the Def 
neglected, the Rejoynder taketh to supplie, least we should 
bragge, as it pleaseth. him to phtasifie xSu Hickman 
Hist Quinquart, (ed a) lot To disgrace the Calvinists, by 
calling them Gospellers, For thus he phrasifieth 

Phra’slness. cMloa [f. Phbasy + -ness.] The 
quality of being of ttie nature of a phrase : see 
Phrase sb, 3 ; proneness to use phrases 

1892 Review of Rev. 14 Apr. 376/r The Germans are 
heartily sick of the phrasiness of their ruler. 2896 W, W. 
Peyton in ConUmp Rev June 837 , 1 use the word ‘ com- 
munication ' of design to release the idea of communion from 
i eligious phrasiness. 

Phrasing (fr^i’ziq), vb^, sb* [f. Phrase v, + 

-INOl] 

1. The action of the vb. Phrase; manner or 
style of verbal expression ; phraseology, wording 

i 6 tt Bible Transl, Pref 11 Wee haue not tjed ourselues 
to an vniformitie of phrasing, or to an identity of words. 
X74X Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . iv. 338 He says, in hxs 
usual way of phrasing, that he'll make it as easy to you as 
a glove. 1887 Saintsbury JJisi, Elizab Lit i\. (1890) 325 
Muton . mixes the extremest vernacular with the most 
exquisite and scholarly phrasing. 

2 Mus, The rendering of musical phrases. Also 
attrih, as phrasing slur, a slur indicating the 
proper phrasing. 

x88o Sm H. Parry in Grove Eict Mus, II 706/2 Just as 
the intelligent reading of a literary composition depends 
upon two things, accentuation and punctuation, so does 
musical phrasing depend on the relative strength of the 


sounds, and upon their connection with or separation from 
each other. 1886 Academy vj July 48/3 He aroused the 
sympathy and mteiest of his audience by his soft and liquid 
tone, his neat playing, and by his delicate and finished 
phrasing x8^ JVestm Gas 20 Dec 3/2 Where it has 
seemed desirable, phrasing slurs nave been added 

Fhra'Sin^, ppl, a. [f. as prec. + -ma 2 ] That 
phrases, using jihrases, in Sc,, loudly or exag- 
geratedly expressing one's feelings or sentiments. 

178s Burns To IV Simpson 11, In sic phiaisin terms ye've 
penn d it, I scarce excuse ye, 188B Stevenson Across the 
Plains^ Be^nts iv (189a) 268 A tale of some worthless, 
phiasmg Frenchman 

Phrasy (fr^* zi), a, colloq. Also erron. phrasey. 
[f. Phrase + -y.] Abounding in phrases ; charac- 
terized by gieat use of phrases 
1849 Eccleswhgist IX 125 They 1 e'^emble what is familiarly 
known as a piece of phrasy Latin XB7X Daily News i x Mat., 

1 he document smacks overmuch of the phrasey, and is less 
ledolent of ihe vigorous than of the lachrymose. 

Phrator (fr^ tpi) [a. G r. (ppdroip, another form 
of (pparrjp clansman; cognate with Skr hhratd, 
Zend bhrdtar, 'L.fiaUr, Goth, Bboyber ] 
A member of a Giecian phratry, also iiansf, a 
fellow-clansman. 

1847 Groie Greeie n. x III 87 If a man was muidered, 
first his near relations, next his gennStes and phrators, weie 
both allowed and required to prosecute the crime at law, 
z88k L. H Morgan N, Amer, Ethucl, IV. xx To preserve 
some degiee of equality in the number of phrators in each. 
PJiratriac (fi^ Iri&k), a, rare, [ad. Gr. ^pa- 
rptafc-os, f. ijfparpia Phbatrt * see -AO,] » next 
2884 Aihenamn 2x June 795/3 In Attica ihere were also 
two great organizations, one based originally on locality, 
and another whose sole qualification was that of birth— the 
demotic and the phratriac. 

i^liratric (fr^Unk), a, [ad. Gr (fiparpiit-^s, f 
(ppdrp-a « <jipaTp(a Phratry -h -ic.] Of or peitam- 
ing to a phratry or clan ; consisting of phratnes 
Greece 'll x III 75 Ihe phratnc union, binding 
togeihei several gentes, was less intimate [than the gentile 
union] x88x L. H Morgan Ceninb N Amer Eihnol, 
IV. iz 1 he phratnc organization has existed among the 
Iroquois from time mmemoi lal 

Pliratry (fi^'txi) . [ad. Gr ^pdrofa, f. tppdnjp , 
see PHRATOR In P. phi*atne (Littre).] 

1, Ancle fit Gr, Hist A politico-rehgious division 
of the people, which took Us first nse from the 
ties of blood and kinship ; in Athens, each of the 
three subdivisions into which the phyle was 
divided , a clan. 

[x753 CiiAMUERS Cycl, Supp,, Phratnarchus, among the 
Athenians, a magistrate that presided over the phratna, or 
third pait of a tube He had the same power over the 
phratna, that the phylarchus had over the tribe ] 1833 
Thirlwall in Phdot Museum II. 307 The desire of the 
higher classes to keep aloof from the rustics , who had 
been admitted in to the phratries 1873 Jowdtt Plato (ed, a) 

1 231 A family Zeu& and a Zeus guardian of the phratry. 
[xZB\ Aihenseum 21 June 795/3 No deme coincided with a 
phi atria or with any subdivision of a phratna ] 

2 transf. Applied to tribal or kinship divisions 
existing among primitive races, as the Indians of 
North America, aborigines of Australia, etc. 

1B76 L H Morgan in N Amer.Rev CXXIII 65 It is 
probable that the Mound-Builders were organized in 
gentei, phratnes, and tribes. 1882 H. Spenccr Pol, lust, 
549 Not only wheie descent in the male line has been 
established, but also where the system of descent through 
females continues, this development of the family into gens, 
phratry, and tribe is found xBpz Westermarck Hist 
Hum, Marriage (1894)208 The Seneca tribe of the lioquoii 
was divided into two ‘phratnes or divisions intermediate 
between the tribe and the clan, 
t Fhrayes, obs illit form of Froise, Fraise 
x686 OUhiry Parish Reg in Blaheway MS (Bodl.) 3. 72, 

2 gamon of Bacon and phrayes made of y*^ egges. 

Phreatic (fu'jac'tik), a, [f. Gr. (ppiap, ^pcar- 
well, cistern h- -io.] Of or pertaining to a well ; 
applied to water from deep wells, 
x89»-3 14W Rep, U S, Geol, Surv, n. x6 ‘ Phreatic water . 
{Note) This term was coined by Hay, in the course of the 
recent artesian and undeiflow investigation.., as a con- 
venient designation for * underground waters which can be, 
or which It IS hoped may be, reached by wells or other 
subground works 

II PhrexL (fun)* Pk phrenes (frJ urz), [mod. 
L , a. Gr. ippdfv midriff, in pi tppivts parts about 
the heart, breast; heait, mind, will] 

1. Anat, The diaphragm ; the upper part of the 
abdomen ; anciently supposed to be the scat of the 
mind* 

1706 Phillips, Phrenes, , the Membranes about the Heart ; 
also theDiapbragm or Midriff. Hbqf^Syd Soc, Lex tPhnn, , , 
the diaphragm ; also, the epigastrium. 

2. Philos, The seat of the intellect, feelings, and 
will; the mind, 

Phrenalgia : see Phbjsno-, 
tPhrene’siac, a, Obs [f. Gr. ^pivrqm (see 
next), taken as* (cf. l\.,fnnesid) + -AO.] 
» Phbehetio a , I. 

18x4 Scorr Wav xlui, Like an hypochondriac person, or, 
as Burton’s Anatomia hath it, a phrenesiac or lethargic 
patient. 

II Plirenesis (frfn^sis). Path, [L. phreiusis 
delirium, a late Gr. <{>pivrj<Ta, f. 4>pfyj see 

next, and efi Fberzy.] « Phbbnitis, 
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*547 Boorde S9ez> HeaLlk Ivii 26 In the head may be 
many infirmities, as the Apople\ie, the Scotomy, the Megrym, 
the Sood, the Phremyses [1598 phrenises] 1551 Ascham 
Lei 18 MaVj Wks i86s I ii. 288 The pnnce of Spam, is 
this day fallen sore sick of a phrenesis, 1561 Hollybush 
Iloi$h Apothec 5 An apostemacion m the braynes of some 
htle skinnes, that enuiron the braynes, the same aie called 
Phrenesis 1800 Lamb Let, to Manmn^ 27 Dec , At last 
George Dyer’s phrenesis has come to a crisis i he is raging 
and finously mad 

IPTirAnetifl (fr/ne’tik), a {sd) Foims; a. 4 
flrenetyk, 4-6 -ika; 5 ^ena-, 6 frenotyke, 
-ik, 6-7 “lok, 7 fronitick, 9 frenetic /3 6 phre- 
netikOj 6-7 -ique, 7 -ioke, 7-8 -ick, 9 -itao, 7- 
phrenetio. [a. Or firenttthe {JDtaL S, Gteg, 
I2--I3thc.)j acl L phreniticiis^ a. late Gr <j>p€utj~ 
rtJtos (Epict.), for ^pevTnft^s afflicted with t^pevirts 
ildinuia, f. 4>p^v, <pp€v- heart, mind. Formerly 
stressed pJire netiCf whence Phbbntic, Fbamtic ] 
fl. Of persons. Delirious; mentally deranged; 
insane ; crazy • « Fbantio a, i. Obs, 

«. c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. ao6 (Cam)^ ) And in his 
Jirowes frenetyk [v r frentyk] and madde He curss.ed loue, 
Appollo, and ek Cupide 1377 Lakgl. P. PI B. x 6 To 
fiatereres or to foils kat frantyk [zr r frenetike] ben of 
Wittes *483 Caxion Gold, Leg 393/1 Saynt matcial 
heled one that was frenatyke. 1596 Dairymple tr, Leslie's 
Hisi Scot viii 84 Donald and quha with him appeiret 
frenetik, 

/ 9 . x5s8 Knox First Blast (Arb ) iz The foolishe, madde 
and phienetike shal gouerne the disciete. 1651 Hobbes 
Levietih. HI xxxiv 213 Those that became Phrenetique, 
Lunatique, or Epileptique, Lavington Enthus Metlu 

^ PaPisisiM (1754)139 They [Persons bit by the Tarantula] 
are Phrenetic and delirious 1778 Phil Traits, LXVIII. 
ao6 AJl that survived were to the highest degree phrenetic 
and outrageous 

2 , transf Affected with excessive excitement or 
enthusiasm, esp. in religious matters, furious, 
frantic; fanatic Cf Frantic at 2. 

a c x«o tr Pol, Verg, Eng Hist, (Camden) I 109 This , 
restrainea the mde raginge of the fienetjck Scotts 1657 
Hawke KUlntg is M 40 The foolish dictates of such 
fieneti^ Impostor 1819 Wirrm A onian Hours (iSao) log 
Frenetic zealots. 188a Pall Mall G, 27 Oct x Some of the 
more frenetic of the fraiic>tireurs of Libei ahsm, 
fig 1872 Browning Fifine v, How the pennon from its 
dome. Frenetic to he free, makes one red stretch for hoihe 1 
A 1585 Calfhill Anm, 'Jreat, Crosse 23 It is to be 
feared greately, least their arise some phrenetike persons, 
which will bragge and boast that they be Prophetes 1660 
InczvaBeiiiiv*^ tTr.v, 138 He esteems Prophetick Visions 
only as Dreams of phrenetick men. 1858 Times 4 Nov. 6/4 
The chivalrous and phrenetic Montbat, whose name was a 
cry to hush infants. 1878 J P Ndivmah in H Amer Rev, 
CaXVII 32t When inspired, their individuality was intact. 
They [sacied wiiters] were never phrenetic 

3 . fa Of a disease Consisting of or attended 
by deliiium or temporary madness : = FuANTlOtJ. 
3 a, Obs b. Of actions, etc . Insane, eriatic; 
passionate = P'bantio a, sh, 

« a 15*5 Skelton Agst ven. Tongues viu. 10 Veare so full 
of vei tibilue, And of frenetyke folabilite. 1641 hliLTOH Ch 
Gold n 111 so Sometimes he shuts up [the mail] as in 
frenetick, or infectious diseases i8i6 Keatinge Trotv, (1817) 
1 , 198 [OfMohammedanisml Its frenetic might, enthusiasm, 
too, evap«atmg in the diffusion of conquest, ifi^s Marie 
Corelli Sorrov/s Satan 378 They run up the gamut of 
baffled passion to the pitch of fienetic hysteria 

*S9S Daniel Civ IPars iv v, Impotent, By means of 
his Phreneticque maladie, 1615 H Crooke^o^ of Man 
139 Rending the membranes, cause all our motions to be 
head-^ong and giddy, our sensations phienetick and mad. 
1754 0 . m Counaisseur No 28, fi Tom Dare-Devil, was 
earned off last week by a phrenetic fever 18x5 Mary A. 
ScKiMviKLPnvNiNCKZ?tf;/w/i/ Monasi Port Roval III 268 
He struck every one who approached him, wiA ihe most 
phrenuxe violence. i 85 o T, Martin Horace^ Odes i xvi, 
Clashing again And again their wild cymbals, such fervour 
phrenetic 

IT 4 , Ccdachnstic for Phbbnio a. i 
1704 J, Harris Lex Techn, I, Phrenetick Nerves, are 
those which are called also Stomachick These descend 
between the Membranes of the Mediasitnwn, and send 
forth Branches into them 1706 in Phillips. 

B. as sh A madman = Frantic sh , 

»C 93-4 Molineox Let 17 Feb. in Lotte's Lett (1708) 
7$ How comes it to pass that want of consciousness cannot 
be proved for a drunkard as well as fora freni tick? 1837 
Carlvle Fr HI, t. iv, All men's minds may go mao, 
and believe him , as the fienetic will do, ‘because it is 
impossible ’ 

P [1607 Marston What you vnXl it. i, A company of odd 
phreneteci Did »te my youth ] i6x* Sfldcn lUusir 
Drayton's Poly olb xvii, [They] made this poore King 
euen as a Phrenetique, comit what posteuty recemes now 
amoncst the worst actions of Punces. 1695 Woodward 
99 Acommon Fold of Phreneticks 
and Bedlams x88z Smith Old Test, in Jm Ch x. 
281 The vjMons of poor phrenetics 

Hence Phrene ticness, madness (Bailey vol. II. 

1727). 

tPhrene'tical, a Ohs Also 6 phxee-, 6-7 
fro-, [f. as prec. + -at ] 

1 « Phrenetic a, i and 2. 

1588 J Harvey Disc* Prohl 34 Do they not pioceede 
from some odde vaine phantasticall,or phreneticall biaines? 
i«3 Bp. Patrick Pt^, (1673) 122 Dmmoniacks and 
phrenetical people. 1674 Owen Holy SMnt (1693) 195 
Some Persons Phrenetical and Enthusiastical, whose Mad- 
ness IS manifest to alL ' 

2. =* Phrenbtio a, 3. 

«x548 Hall ffeu, V 65 h, Thether came Isabel!, 


the Frenche Quene, because the kyng her husband was 
fallen into his freneticall desease z6ozT Firz Herbert 
Apol 6s T he phantastical or latlier phrenetical opinions of 
these new fangled fellowes. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm 
Lxod X 170 Another raving fit or phienetical symptom. 
Phrexieticarlly (fi/ne*tikali), adv, [f. prec, 
+ -LY 2 ] In a fienzy ; frantically. 

1837 Carlvle Fr Rev II 11, ii, If all mobs are propeily 
frenzies, and work frenetically witli mad fits of hot and of 
cold, i8^ IVesim Gas 14 Jan 3/1 We welcome his sober 
prose and phrenetically applaud his common sense 

Phreniatrio (frenoiise tiik), a, [f Gr. tppTiv, 
inin{l+ I atric ] Of 01 pertaining to ihe treat- 
ment of mental disease In mod. Diets 

Plirenlc (fiemlOifl! [r <3 modlj.pJumic- 

us or a F, phrimqtie (1690 in Halz.«Daim ), f 
Gr. <pp€v- diaphragm, mmd ; see -lo.] 

1 . AuaL and Pal/i, Of, pertaining to, or affecting 
the diaphragm , diaphragmatic 
X704 J Harris Lev, Techn I, Phientch Vessels^ aie the 
Veins and Arteries that lun through the Diaphiagm, Medi- 
astinum, and Pericardium 1741 Monro Nerueslfid 3) 
ro Press one or both the phrenic Nei ves x83a J Thomson 
Jr Cullen I 441 The Phrenic or Epigastric Centre 184* 
E Wilson A not Fade M 350 The Phrenic veins return 
the blood from the ramifications of the phrenic arteries 
1899 AllhtiTs Syst, Med, VI 649 Phrenic neuritis 
1 2 Of or lelatmg to the mind , mental Ohs. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl Anaf, 1 . 126/2 The nerves of animal, 
or. better, of phrenic life 1838 Fiasei's Mag XVII. 27 
Tne Theosophs were light 111 sepaiating entirely the mind 
from the soul, m considering them as difieicnt punciples, 
as the physic and the phienic. 1847 Medwin Shelley J 149 
Two sorts of dreams, the Phrenic and the Psychic, 

B. sh. (absolute use of A ) 

1 . Anat, Short for phrenic nerve, 

CsxiiKBiiMUKin P/til Trans LXXXV 187 The possi- 
bility of having divided only one of the phienics. j88x 
Mivart Cat 209 It gives off a long and very slender brancli, 
called the supenor phrenic. 

2 Med, A remedy or medicine for mental disease. 

1853 Dukglison Med Le-x^^Phientcaj diseases affecting 
the intellect Also remedies that affect the mental faculties 
— Phrenics 

3 . pi Phrenios That bianch of science which 
relates to the mind , psychology, 
xB4x R Park Vaniology ii iii (1847) 82 We would apply 
the teim Phrenics to Mental Philosophy; or to that branch 
of knowledge^ which treats of the faculties of the human 
inind,and their laws of action. i^-^SydSoc Lex,^ Pitt emus 
.also metaphysics 

II PhreDi'CHla. Path [modL., f. as prec, + 
dim suffix; see-ooiB] 

1799 M Underwood Dts Children (ed 4) I, 28a What he 
[i e Dr Pateison] calls a phrenicula, or diminutive species 
of phienitis 1893 Syd Soc Lex , Pluenicula^ term used 
by Rust foi Biain fever, 

PllVeEism (fremz’m). [f, Gr. q>piy^ 
niind+ -ISM.] Though t-foice ; see quot. 

1871 Cope Origin tf Fittest v <1887) 205. I discard the 
use of the term^ Vital Foice', what was originally under- 
stood by that term being a complex of distinct ideas. The 
Vital forces aie (nerve force) Neuttsm^ (gcowth-force) 
Bailimismt and (thought-force) Phrenum 

Phxrenitic (frAii tik), a. Path, [ad, Gr. ^p€- 
vtTtK-ds, f ^penr-is Phrenitis; see -10 ] Affected 
with or suffering from phremtis; subject to fits 
of delzriam or madness 

X77X T Percival Ess {vjTi) I. 24 He indulged his phre- 
nitic patients in the use of wine *838 Encycl, Bnt, (ed 7) 
XVII. 45^2 PhremiiOt a term used to denote those who, 
without being absolutely mad, are subject to such strong 
sallies of imagination as in some measure pervert their 
judgment, 1893 Syd, Soc Lex,^ Phremtic* Wlonging to 
phremtis. 

+ Phretii'tioii Obs lare. [irreg. f. Phbenitis.] 
Frenzy; rage, 

r More Song of Soul i 111 viu, The fourth of furious 

fashion Phrenition hignt, fraught with impatiencies 

I! Phremtis (frihaitis) Path [Late L. 
phrenftis, a. Gr, fpfpms dehnuin, f. tpdv rtpey- 
inind + -iTis, Ci, F , phrinite,"] Inflammation of 
the brain or of its membranes, attended with de- 
lirium and fever ; brain fever. 

i6ax Burton Anai Mel i 1 i iv, Phremtis^ is a disease 
of the mind, with a continual madness or dotage,.. or else 
an inflammation of the brain X684 Boyle Porousn, Amm 
^ Solid Bod ill 28 Oftentimes the matter, . . being discharged 
upOT some internal parts of the Head, produces a Delirmm 
or ir'hienitis 184X Brewster Mari So, iii, u (1856) 187 
wife was seized with fever, epilepsy and phremtis, 
f areno-i before a vowel phren-, a. Gr. ^pevo- 
(combming form of stem ^pev-, midriff, mmd), 

an element of Greek compounds, and of modern 
scientific and technical words, usually in sense of 
*the mind, mental faculties’. 

PkTenalffia [Gr. dfXyos pain], acute mental 
distress, psychalgia; melancholia. Fhrenoco'lio 
a [Gr. HoXov Colon 1 ], pertaining to both the dia- 
phragm and the colon, as in phrestocohe (also 
pleurocohc) hgasnent {^Syd, Soc, Lex, 1S93). Pkre- 
noffastrio a Amt as in phrenogastrie liga^ 

^ Gastbophrbnio a, (Slayne Expos, Lex. 
1850, Syd, &)c. Lex,'). PlixonogTaixii the curve 
or tiacing made by the phxenograph (Webster 
190a). Phte'uogxaph, (n) an instrument for 
recording the movements of the diaphia^ in 


respiration; {h) a phrenological description or 
‘ chait ’ of a person's mental chai actenslics, Flire- 
no graphy, the observation and desciiplion of phe- 
nomena in compai alive psychology. Phreuoi 
hy'pnotism (see quot and llYPNOTiSii) Phreuo- 
ma gnetism, the excitation of the phi cnological 
organs by magnetic inlluence; hence Phreno- 
maguetio a Pkreno-me'smevlBiu, the exci- 
tation of the powers of the brain by incfaraeric 
influence PhTenonaroo'Sis fOr. vapawm^ a be- 
numbing], Schiiltr’s term for a diillmg of the senses 
or intellect; a slate of stupor (Mayne, Syd Soc, 
Lex) Phreno nomy [CJi. -vopat ibstubution, 
management], the deductive and pieilictive iiart 
of comparative psychology, Pkxenopara lysis 
^ ph enopleg)i [^Syd Soc, J ex k Phreno patliy 
[-pathy] clise.asc of the iniud ; so Phrenopa'thlc a 
Phrenophysio'guoinist, one skilictl in jilueno- 
physiognomy. Phxenophysio'gnoniyy a com- 
bination of phrenology and \iIi}Mognomy. Phre’** 
noplegy [(ir. ''tricki‘ii in niiml, 

f. nK’qyr] stroke], sudden laiting of tiic mind ; dis- 
turbance of menial balance (Maynt*, Syd, Soc, I e\,), 
Phrenosple'nio a. Anat.f of or jicrlaimng to the 
diaphragm and the &ideen (Mayne, <Syd Siu, Lex.), 
1890 Dili ings Nat, Med, Diet l*P/inffalgfa, X899 4 i/butCs 
Syst, Med, VIII. 361 McLincltolia and ll>poiruiiidrt.isis. 
.Syn(onym<s]— III the older Knghsh u titers J.>petiia(iU and 
Phrenalgia. 1893 Syd, Soc. Lex.t Wt/ «//*,, Utiseii- 
thal's level , .he used it to clemonstmtc the stapp.ige of tiiose 
movements produced by r.ir.idisation of tlu cutiiuiof the 


vagus nerve 1896 1 'oice (N V.) t j Fidi 6/fi A pbiermgMuh of 
a famous French actress, lattly iii this city, x88x Smithsott, 


famous 1 

. , .. . ^ fi M.ige,.,*I»hre- 

nography. ltiducti\ eand classifying st.i,{e Phi ciiology . , 
Deductive and predu tive stage. .. i'hrc itemomy. x8p6 <Vr- 


fnst Rep 501 Observiiig ami (le«>inptue 
id classifying st.i,{e 

. e stage. .. Phrcitomi , _ , 

mopolitan XX. 368/2 Adding to the inagiieli/tr'a e<]mpmeiit 
the extravagant doctrine of ^phieno li>]inu(tstn: the ext na- 
tion of the phrenological organs hj i‘u*ss«ig various points 
on the heads of hypnotized subjects. 1845 ( J. Mooitr Pozoer 
of Soul mer Body (1846) ifit Assuming alt that is tclatvd of 
*phreno magnetism and iicurypnohigy to Ihi true, 7854 
Huxliy Lay Seim,v, (1870) 99 The snnplr ph>sioh»gii.*d 
phsenoniena known as spirit rapping, table turmng, phreno* 
magnetism. 1855 Sm 1 in i> y, etc. Oi cult Se, 240 mue^ 1 1 was 
not necessaiy to resort to •plucno itiesm<.ftstR. X858 Mavnr 
Expos, Lex J*hteno MagneitstuJ'htetto .V«z//r/ 7 x;w,tcrmi 
for a combiTiation of two assumed branches of s( ience em- 
bracing the rnlionaUties of Phrenohigy and iiiori* question- 
aide pretensions of Mesmerisfu. x 88 t ^Pbitfinimmy [see 
phrenography] 1858 Masnk i xpos Phempaikia^ 
*phtenoi)athy. 1899 AlibutTi. Syst, Med VTII. 197 The 
vanous types and classes of tin* phreiiopathics x89» Mt«s 
A J. Opwmiium in Daily 4 /lug 6/6 A scmfiiifio 
*plneno-phyMognomHt,,«To exphuu *phreno-ph>sbgnuiny 
fromasciemific point of view. 

f Plir6iio*lo|fer, Ohs, [f. PniiEN<rt.oo-Y + 
-erI] One who practises phrenology, a phre- 
nologist. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Vhten, ft nl,\ 1849 II, Millur 
Footpi, Cl eat, XIV. (18741 3^5 Low nihidsd matcrudistH and 
shallow phrenologers. 

Plirenoloric (frcnel^rd^i^ik), tr. rase, [f. as 
prec. 4- -10. In moclF. ph’Dtohgique.) Of or 
belonging to phrenology. 

*8»x Joseph ihe Book Man x® h\a learned Phrenologic 
lore Were needful such a man i' explore. 01x845 Hood 
Cranfology iii, These men I say, make quick appliance And 
close, tophrenologic science. 

P^enological (fren«>lp*tl//ikal), a, [f. m 
prec. + -al.] Of or pertaining to phrenology ; 
connected with or relating to phrenology. 

i8»3 {title) Phrenological Tournal. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Meiapk, I App iq When X publish tlic results (of my 


they 


disprove a hundred times over all the 


l^reumogical asserliom in regard to the cereliellum. 1870 
Dickens E, Drood xvfi, As to the phrenohigicat furnuuion 
of the backs of their beads. 

Hence Phxenolo'gioally adv, 

2838 E FiTzGEBAto IMi (1889) L 44 Phrenologiealty 
f“iiy and equally furnLbed with the 
causality. x8^ Pok O. Bush Wks. 
1864 III a 3 Theforehend,phreno!ugicaU>, indicates causality 
and comparison, with deficient ideality. 

Plurenologist (frfopIGdgist). [f.PHBFsoLoo-Y 
+ -itjT. In mod.F. pkrcnohgisU (1875 m Littrd).] 
One skilled in phrenology. 

18x5 T. Forster in PaatphlcleerV, sax The Plirenologist 
admits an arrangement of certain organs, which gives us 
fri^will, 1850 KiNcsLcvvI/f Call it. cotifurntadon 

oftbe bram ,if>ouarc. a pbrenologUt. xlMUM Duifs 
Land 33 A collection of ue^ that would Juve 
delighted a phrenologist. 

Flirenologize (fr^npdodjaiz), v, [f. as prec. 

+ -KB.] 

^•trails. To treat or Io<rate phrcnologlcally- 
b humorous To produce ‘bumps* or protuber- 
ances (on the head) by blows. 
sBsBBlackui.Mi 


sfS a were fun^ion of the body, but even phrenok^bed 

itbyplacrngitintbeforehead* z- * 

^ wutlyse phrenolc^ically. 

iiSi, n oely remained 
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PHTHISIC. 


Phrenology (friii^lodgi). [f, Gr. ipfTfiVi <f)p€v- 
mmd + -LOGY ; lit ‘mental science* ; in 
logie (Gall l8i8, Hatz-Darm ), Ger ^henologu\ 
The scientific study or theory of the mental faculties 
(quota. 1815, 188 j); spu, (and in ordinary use), 
the theory originated by Gall and Spurzheim, that 
the mental powers ol the individual consist of 
separate faculties, each of which has its organ 
and location in a definite region of the surface of 
the brain, the size or development of which is com- 
mensuiate with the development of the paiticnlar 
faculty ; hence, the study of the external conforma- 
tion of the cranium as an index to the development 
and position of these organs, and thus of the 
degree of development of the various faculties. 

x8x5 T Forster {itile ^mph in PavtphUieer V. 219), 
Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
Nervous System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as 
comprehending a comiileie system of Phrenology. Ihid, 
222 X'he objection theiefoie falls to the ground, which 
accuses the new Phrenology of iuppoitxng tlie doctrine of 
Fatahi>m. [When repuntcu in the same year, * Phrenology ' 
was altered to ‘ Zoonomy ' ] 1817 Blachw Most I 367 The 
word Cianiology is an invention of Spur/heim's enemies. 
It is not of the Done he ticats, hut of the manifestations of 
the mind as dependent on organization Phrenology would 
he amoie appiopriate woid. 18x9 G CoMunJSjrj Phenoh 
Introd., 1 he leaf subject of the system is the Human Mind . 
I have tbeiefore adapted the term * Phi enology ’ as the most 
nppioiiuate, and that which Dr. Spurzheim has for some 
years employed. x84xn4 Emerson E^s , ITature Wks. (Bohn) 
1 . 228 A&tionoiny to the selAsh becomes astrology , . and 
anatomy and physiology become phrenology and palmistiy. 
x866 Brandi; & Cox />/<:/, Sc, etc II 896/1 By forcing 
the inductive method of enqiury into mental philosophy, 
phrenology has laid the foundations of a true mental science 
x88x Smithsonian last, Rep, (1883) 499 Again, we find this 
being (man) endowed with a set of faculties called intel- 
lectual, allied in certain particulars to those of the lower 
ntiimaU, but so far transcending them as to form a separate 
branch of study, requiring totally diveise methods and 
machinery of observation, and enlisting an entirely difTeient 
set of investigators. To all these studies we have given the 
name of Comparative Psychology or Phrenology 

Phre'iiosiu. Chem, [f. Gr mind 

+ -OSE + -nr 1 (aftei myosin) ] A substance 
(C^+lIoTNOg) obtained from the brain. 

1878 KiNCZcTr Amnu Chem xv. 305 To the first of these 
Thudiclium reserves the name of cerebnne, the second ha 
terms phrenosinc, and the thud kerasine 

Phrensioal, Phreasy, -zy, etc, var of 

FBBN/dCAI/, 1^'BENZY. 

fPhrentic, -iok(e, obs. syncopated f. Phre- 
netic « Frantic a and sh, 
a* 3 t 347 “ 94 - [see Frantic a ]. x6ax Bratiiwait Nat, Em- 
lassie (1877) lar To inoue hb phrenticke passions to remoise. 
*702 Fwyer Cold Bathing i, iv. (xyog) 143 A Phrenlick 
Fever cured by Bathing the Head with Cold Water. 17x6 
M, Davies Aiken, Brit, HI, Anamsm a 6 When this 
Phrentjck Arian bad published his Original Evidence. 

b. t5fe-*xte3 [see Franfic id], *707 Fwyer Physic, 
Pulse- waich 109 The Pulse of the Phrentic is small. 

II Fhronesis (frdnrsis). [a. Gr. <i>p 6 vr}(rts 
thinking, understanding, intelligence, perception, 
practical sense, etc , f. <^povetv to think, be in one’s 
senses, etc , f <(ipov^, ablaut of stem of ipp^u 
mind ] Understanding, practical judgement. 

1890 in Cent, Diet 1803 iti Syd, Soc, Bex, 
Pnrone'tal, a, BioL [mod. f. Gr. type *^/)o- 
vijTiJy thinker (f. <l>pov€Tv to think; see prec.) + 
-AL.] (See quot ) 

X904 J, McCabe tr Haeckels Wonders o/Ltfe 14 , 1 pro. 
pose to call the sensory-cells or sense centres testhetal tells, 
and the thought cells or thought-centres phronetal cells, 
Ptooutist (fipntist). [ad.Gr <l>povnar^s 
a deep thinker (Aristoph JVuk 267), f. <f)pourl(€iv 
to be thoughtful, f. <ppovrU thought.] One who is 
devoted to meditation and study ; a deep thinker : 
by Aristophanes ironically applied to Socrates. 

i8u T. Mitchell Comm, AnsioPh II, 18 Wieland Is led 
to conclude, that befoie Aristophanes applied the term 
phrontlst to Socrates and his friends, the word itself was not 
m common use. 

Phrontistery (frp'ntlsteri). Often in Gr. or 
Latinized forms phrontlate*rion, phrontlste*- 
rium (7 fron-), [ad. Gr. (ppovrKrrqpioy, f (jipov* 
TtffT^s \ see prec.] A place for thinking or study- 
ing; a * thmkmg-shop a term applied by Aris- 
tophanes w ridicule to the school of Socrates; 
hence applied to modern educational institutions 
xdx A Tom kis A Ihumazart, ih. B iij b, 'Tis the learn'd Phron. 
tisterion Of mo*»t Divine Albumazar. 26*4 Bp. Hail Gi 
Impostor Wks 501, 1 know where I amj in one of the 
famous Phrontisteries of Law, and lustice. a X634 Randolph 
Muses* Looking Gl iir i, Twill be the great Gymnasium of 
the realme, The Frontibtenum of Great Britany. xfiva D T, 
Ans^, Eaekarits Cant, Clerpi 136 England’s grand Phron- 
tiateries. Seminaries and Seed-plots of liearning Oxford and 
Cambridge 1845 Maurice Mor, ^ Met, Philos in Encycl 
Meirop (1847) ll. 583/1 The maps and geometrical instru- 
ments which the old Athenian found in the phrontisterium 
x88x Church MS, Lei, xa May, In the first bnUiant days 
of Oriel,, it used to be called half w compliment and half in 

sneer the iaomonjpwK x888 ymU Phihl l^, 

344 As to the scenery tin the old Greek comedies), he holds 
that the inside of the phronustery is never seen, 

II H]irygail«a (flige'-ma). B«hm. [ttod L , 
ffc Gr. ibpvyavts or fpi^avov a, dry stick, in 
VOL. VIL 


reference to the stick-like appearance of the larva- 
cases] A genus of neuropterous insects, typical 
of the family Phryganeidse or caddis-flies. 

zSgg Ezmgslev GUucus 259 As the caddis-baits appear 
at the top of the water as alder-flies and sedge fiies 
^Phvyganeee), 

Hence Fhrygaaieid (friganrid) a,, of or per- 
taining to the caddis-flies ; sb., any member of the 
Phryganeidiie\ Fhrygfa'tteold tr., resembling or 
akin to the Phiygatmdse, 

Phrygian (frid^i^ln), a {sIk) [ad. L. Phry^ 
gidn us, t, Phrygia see -an ] Of or pertaining 
to Phrygia, an ancient country of Asia Minor, or 
Us inhabitants. 

Phrygian Mode {Mnsy (a) One of the ancient Greek 
modes, of a warlike character, supposed to have been 
derived from the ancient Phiygians ; ip) The second of the 
‘authentic* ecclesiastical modes, having its ‘final’ on E and 
'dominant ' on G 

1579 E K Gloss SPensev^s Sheph Cod, Oct. 27 The . 
Musitian plajd the Phrygian melodic. X674 Playford 
Skill Mus I, S9 The Phrygian Mood was a moie warlike 
and contagious kind of Musick, expre%mg the Mustek of 
Trumpets and other Instruments of old^ excitii^ to Arms. 
xdo7 Robinson Archseol, Creecay, xxiu 534 In music., 
tliere weie four piincipal vojuoi or modes ) the Phiygian, the 
Lydian, the Doi ic, and the Ionic .The Phiygian mode was 
i eligious. 1836 Ei Ml s Diet Fine Arts. Phr^igian Mat lie, 
called likewise Synnadique, was either white or red 
Phrygian htone, a substance., employed.. in the process of 
dyeing. 

b. Applied lo a conical cap or bonnet with the 
peak bent or turned over m front, worn by the 
ancient Phrygians, and in modern times identified 
with the 'cap of libeity’. 

X795 Strutt Dresses llabiis of Eng, 1 . 1. L 12 The cap, 
most commonly worn by the Saxons.. bears no distant 
resemblance to the ancient Phrygian bonnet 1846 Fairholt 
Costume (i 86 o) 50 Figure a gives us the Phrygian-shaped 
cap, boi rowed ft om classic costume. Hid, 482 A head of 
Pans in the Phrygian cap has been copied 
B. sh, a A native or inhabitant of Phrygia, b. 
One of a Christian sect of the second century, a 
Cataphrygian. 

Z585-7 T Rogtrs 39 Art, (Paikcr Soc.) 258 This truth is 
gainsaid by the Phiygians. X837 Encycl Bni, (ed, 7) XV 
426/2 Monianisis.,ttx^ sometimes styled Phrygians and 
uitaphrygians 

Phryg’ianize (frrd^Janoiz), v. [£ prec. + 

-IZE ] 

1 tians. To make Phrygian in chaiacter, 

X893 W, M. Ramsay CJu Rom. EmP, xvii 438 The natural 
tendency of the Plirygians to Phrygianise their beliefs. 

2 Jig, To frizzle. 

1836 Lakdor Whs 1846 II 376/1 

But whenever an obvious and natural tbou|ht presents 
Itself, they either reject it for coming without imagination, 
or they pkrygianize it with such biting and hot curling irons, 
th.it It rolU itself up impenetrably 1869 Dowetn Stud, 
Lit (1890) x 82 He [Landoi] never Phrygianwed (to borrow 
his own word) an obvious and natural thought 
f Phryg^c, a, Obs, rare, [ad. assumed L, 
*P/irypc-usiorPhiygtU 5 Phrygian.] -Phrygian, 
xdaS Sir T Herbert Prav, (ed z) 125 The Bells, htasse 
CimTjals, kettle musick and whistles, stoiimng Such a 
PhrygicK discord. 

Phtlialic (f))rehk), a, Chem, [Abbreviated 
from Naphthalio.] Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
ftom naphthalene, as phihahe anhydride, etc 
PJiihalic acid, a white crystalline compound 
(C8He04) produced by the action of nitric acid on 
naphthalene, alizarin, purpuiin, etc. Also called 
Alizario acid. 


1837 Miller Elem Chem, III S75Phthalic or Naphthalic 
Acid w produced by the long-continued action of nitnc acid 
upon naphthalin. X873 Watts Fownes* Chem. (ed. ti) 766 
jcylenes are converted into Phtbahe acids xMs Rem 
SEN Org Chem (1888) 244 We may select either the three 
xylenes or the three phthalic acids. 

So, from base Phthal-: Fbtlialamlo (fjjalie*- 
mik) a, [see Amio], derived from or containing 
phthalic acid and ammonia . in Phthalamie acid, 
a crystalline acid (CgIi7N03) produced by the ac- 
tion of aqueous ammonia on phthalic anhydride, 
Fhtha'late, a salt of phthalic acid. Fhthalein 
(flijelz'iin) [see -lifl], one of a senes of organic 
dyes produced by combining phthalic anhydride 
with the phenols, with elimination of water. 
PHthalide (fjjse bid) [-idb, here short for anhy- 
dride], the anhydrous form of phthalic acid, a white 
crystalline substance, CgH^Og C6H4 (00)^0, 
obtained by distilling the acid. Fhtlia'linilde 
[see Imide], a derivative of ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by phthalyl; 
a colourless crystalline inodorous and tasteless 
body, CbH A-NH. FlitliaUn(f>3e lin) [see -in 1 ], 
a colourless crystalline substance obtained from 
phthalein (see quot) . Fhthalyl (ffwn 1 x 1 ) [see - yl] , 
the radical of phthalic acid (CgHA). 

iBr7 Miller Elem Chem, III. 231 JJPhthalamic acid 
(amidated phthalic acid). xW Watts Z?xci? Ckem IY.627 
Phihalamic acid^ crystallines in a m^ass of fine flexible 
needles, forming an acid solutiou with water. Hid, 628 
*^PhihaJates, PhthaUc add is dibasic, forming acid salts, 
QHjtMOi. and neutral salts, C«H4M20*, 1875 Hid VII. 
977 PotBssitunphthalateia easily decomposed [by an electric 


current] 1877 Watts Fewnes' Chem, (ed. 12) 11 499 
*Phihaltins compounds formed, with, elimination of water, 
by the combination of phenols with phthalic anhydnde 
Z904 Daily Ckro/e, za Jan, 3/6 Aniline blues and violets 
weie followed by phthafelneaud the great group ofazo and 
cotton dyes. 1837 Miller Elem, Chem III 231 ^Phthali- 
mide, HN.CxsHiO^. 1875 Watts Diet, Chem, VII, 977 
By the action of nascent hydrogen the phthaleins are con- 
verted into colourless compounds called *phthahns, which 
by oxidation lu the an, are lecon verted into phtbaleins. 
sMA Ihid IV 633 Chloride of ^phthalyl 
Phthanite (QJseTisit). Min, la.¥,phihaniie\ 
named by Haiiy 1822 [phiamte), i, Gr. ^dav-eiv 
to anticipate + -iteI, ^because its thick schistoid 
texture and argillaceous character seem to announce 
beforehand its passage into schist’ {Traitd de 
Mineral (ed. a) IV. 546). Dana spells it -yie, as 
being the name not of a mineral but of a lock ] 
A hard compact rock, consisting essentially of 
cryptocryslallme silica. 

•smU'DK&KMuu 19s Cl yptocrystalline Varieties [of Quartz] 
13 Basantie, Lydian Stone or Tmchsione<^ a velvety 
bla^ siliceous stone passes into a compact fissile, siliceous, 
or flinty rock, of giayisJi and other colors, called siliceous 
slate, and also Phthanyte 

t!Ph.th.a*rtic,G Med, Ohs, [ad mod - 

iic-us, a, Gr. tpOapriH-as destructive, f. <l> 9 ftpctv to 
destroy ] Destructive, deadly 
X838 m Maynd Eapos, Lex 1893 Syd, Soc Lex, 
Pkthtto itc^ deadly, deleterious. Formerly applied to poisons 

Phthinode (f)?rii^Bd). /h/A [ad Gr.tpBiMrjs 
consumptive, f. <p$tvo^ wasting, decaying; see -ODE.] 
One subject to or suffenng from phthisis. So 
Fhthi Hold a, of or pertaining lo phthiuodes. 

x^ S. Gee Auscvlt, 4 Percuss, r 11 14 The thorax of 
phtliinodes (peisons predisposed to phthisis) is, as Galen 
says, nanow and shallow. Hid, 16 Die phtbinoid diests 
aie natural deformities 

Phthinoplasm (f))i*n4>plsez*m) Path, [f Gr. 
(pBivo- wasting, decaying + -PLASW ] (See quot.) 

X871 C J, Williams Pulmon Consmnpt i, 6 All are due 
to the presence of vaiious kinds cd phiimtoplmm^ a wither- 
ing or decaying modification of the proper plasma or forma- 
tive material of the body [Notel I nave found it necessary 
to coin this word, to give expression to one of the leading 
ideas of this book, and to avoid the common nise of the 
wotd iubetcle, 

II Flitliiriasis ])9i»nj^J‘sis), Path, Also 
9 phtheir-. [L., a, Gr. ^Betpidffis lousiness, mor- 
bus pedicularis, f, (pBeipiav to be lousy.] A morbid 
condition of the body in which lice multiply ex- 
cessively, causing extreme irutation ; pediculosis. 

1598 Sylvester Du Baiias n l hi Furies 507 But with 
the griefs that charge our outward places Smll I account 
the loathsome Phthiriasii? ax 6 sS IjssHOt Ann (1658)245 
Calistheues , fell there sick of the Phthiriasi^ or lowsie 
disea^^ 1774 Goldsm. Hat Hist (186a) II. L iv. 458 The 
Phtbiriasis . Herod, Antiochus Epipbanes. . Cassander, 
Callisthenes, and Sylla, all died or this disorder x8dx 
Hulme II. VI 1 295 Lice of Sick Persons 

— Pedieulus Tabescentium.,,This name has been proposed 
for a louse which gives rise to a disease termed Phthiriasis. 

Fhthirophagoiis (f|)-, Jj^irp-fagas), a. Also 
phtheiro-, erron, phthirio-. [f. mod L. phthiro- 
phagus sb., f. Gr (pBelp louse + -ip&yos eating . see 
-PHAGOUs; inF, phthirophage] Louse-eating 
1858 Maynb Exp>s Lex 951/1 Phthxriophagous. 1886 
Guillem ABD Cruise Marchesa 11 263 These ^furos wete 
phtheirojihagous, going over the dense mat adorning their 
beads with the most praiseworthy perseverance 1899 
Med yrttl 4 Nov 2278 Lice, caused little inconvenience 
and afibided employment to the phcheirophagous natives. 
Plitliisic(tizik), sb and^r. Forms: 

«. 4-5 tysyk, tisyk, -ik(e, 5 tyseke, -ik, 6 
tysye, -ike, tisicke, tissike, 7 tis8iok(e, -ique. 
tifliok, tizzick, tysickCe, thieioke. 5 ptimke, 
6 ptisxque, ptysyke, 6-7 ptisioke, 7 ptysiok, 
pthysic(k, -isioke, 7-8 ptisiok, 8 ptysio. y, 6 
phtliiBik(e,-icke,6-8 -iok, 7 -ysique, pbtisique, 
-10k, 8 phthysick, 8- phthisio. [ME. tisih(e 
sb., a. OF. tisihe, 4 qne, later ptisique, thmque»» 
It,Sp consumption, phthisis, repr a Romanic 
phtlnsica, iktsica sb. fem., absolute use of phthisic-^ 
us, -a, -tm adj., a. Gr, ipOtaix-bs consumptive, f. 

Phthisis. OF had also the adj, lisihe, 
testke (nth c, m Littrd, 13th c. m Hatz,-Darm.), 
pimqite,rsio^,F. phiisique, phtJmzquei theF. so. 
IS now phthisic. The current pronunciation has 
come down from the ME. tmk,] 

A. sb, 1 . A wasting disease of the lungs; 
pulmonary consumption. 

a. X340 Hampolc Pr Conse, 701 Many yvels, Als fevyr, 
dropsy, and laun}^, Tysyk, goute and other maladys, 
c 1400 Lanffonds Ctrurg, Mart hat ben hurt in J>e 
lungis falliji in J>e tisik. x«i Turner Herbal 1. Fivh, It is 
also good for the tysyc x6^ Tofsbxj. Fourf, Beasts (1658) 
536 Ihe milk of a sow is also good afpinst the bloudy 
flux and tissick. 1656 Earl Monnl tr BoccaltnPs Advts, 
fr Pornass 41 Hectick Feavers and Tissicks. 4x683 
Oldham Poet Wls {x686) 41 But count all Reprobate .. 
Whom he, when Gout or Tissick Rage, shall curse 
js. c 1450 Trevtsds Barth, DePsR,vn xxxi. (Bodl. MS ), 
Pusike IS consumcioun and wasting of klnde humours of be 
bodie. Euench bat hab tisike etike. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath Pref 2 Some with Ptisique, Stone^Strangurie 
[etc] 1669 WoRLtDGE Agric (1681) 2« The North- 
wii^ . . is injurious to the Cough, P Hack, and Gout. x76a*77x 
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H Walpole Veriue*s Anecd, Paint (1786J III 225 Being 
troubled with a ptysic, he retired to Marybone 
y, 1576 BAkER Jewell of Health 58 The Phthxsick or 
Sore m the Lunge<; with a Consumption of all the bodie 
xSo^Phtl Trans XVII. 1002 OfthevanousKindsaud Causes 
of the Phthisick 1756 C Lucas Ess Ikaiers III 367 A 
vanetyofpulmomcpnthisics. xB^Elacka; Mag- LVI igg 
If he left off without having thrown himself into a phthisic 
f 2 Loosely applied to various lung or throat 
afections ; a severe coagh , asthma O^s, 

? a 141a Lydg 'Aoa Merck 313 Drye thyk is withal 
partable CJ430 — Mm Poems (Percy Soc ) 51 A drye 
tysik makith old men ful feynt 1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) 
iV 287 Herode Ascalonite was vexede with vermyn 
commenge from his secrete membres, withastynche intoller- 
able, and with a violente tisike, 1641 Milton Ammado» 
8 When liberty of speaking was girded and straight lac’t 
almost to a broken-winded tizzick a x^i Chalkley Wks> 
(1766} aSd A sore Fit of the Asthma or Phthysick 
B. adj^ = Phthisical a 

1398 Trcvisa Barth, J>eP,R v xxii (Bodl MS ), Tisike 
men alwey cow3e> for )>e boch of ]?e lunges 15*7 Mascall 
Goat Cattle^, Hos^es (X627} 263 They wil haue the disease 
of the lights, which is, to bee pursie and ptisicke x6xo 
Barrough Metfu Physick ii xii (1639) 90 You must pre- 
sciibe to those that he ptisick, a convenient diet. 1694 Phil, 
Trans, XVIII. 280 In Hectick, Phthiack, and Asthmatick 
cases. 1859 Sala Tw ronnE Clock (1861) 372 His colleague's 
accordion is suspended in the midst of a phthisic wheeze 
Phthisical (ti*zikal), a. Forms 7 tizicoll, 
ptiaical(l, phthysioal, 7-8 tissioal, 7- phthi- 
sical, 8 pht-, pthisical [f. prec. +-AL ] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to phthisis 
x6tx CoTCR, Pktistguei TysicalL X658 R. White tr 
Pighfs Pffwd Syntp, (x66o) 40 Half of them who dye in 
London, dye of phthisicall and pulmonicaU dibtempers. X659 
T Pecke Paniassi Piterp 174 When Txssical distempers 
slopt my Breath X793 Beddoes Consnmpi, X35 The 
phthisical inflammation may so alter the structure of the 
lungs X830 Ramadgc Curab Comumpi (1861) 53 There 
was old phthisical disease in the summit of both lungs 
b. Of persons * Affected with or having a ten- 
dency to phthisis; consumptive. Of a house 
where phthisis exists, 

1651 French li 50 This Water, is very good for 

those that are ptisicall 1709-xo Addison Tatlcr No lat 
1* X Poor Cupid has always been Phtisical, and we are 
afraid it will end in a Consumption 1843 R. J Graves 
Sysi Chn Med xxui 283 You will frequently find that he 
will die phthisical 1899 Times 14 Jan. 8/6 The visitation 
of phthisical houses was not only practicable, but was of as 
great importance to the public weal as similai visits in 
houses where fever or enteric fever had occurred. 

1642 Milton AM Smect 111 28 He will bestow on us a 
pretty modell of nimselfe and sobs me out halfe a dozen 
tizicall mottoes where ever he had them, a 1849 H. Cole 
RIDGE i’^R/HfCiBso) ll. 254 His wasp*stung wits were grown 
so quaint and phthisical x88y Forin Rev Sept 427 That 
phthisical Idealism which claimed the empire in despite of 
Nature, 

Phthisicliy (ti’ziki), a [f, Phthisic 4- -t ] 
Phthisical, consumptive ; asthmatic ; wheezy 
x6g7 Land Gaz No 3322/4 Stolen by a Ptisicky middle- 
sized Man XTza Hid No 61x9/3 He has a Ptysicky 
Cough. X777 Lightfoot Flora Scat, I 38a Found success 
ful in pthmicky complaints 1897 Oaiing (U S ) XXIX. 
594/ 1 Diminutive and phthisicky mules, wheezing for hreath, 

Plltllisiology \nzip\M: 0 ), Med, [f. 
PflTHisi-s + -(O)LOGY ] The science or study of 
phthisis, or a treatise theieon. 

2842 Donglison Med Zat, Phthisiology^ a treatise on 
phthisis x8s8 m Mayne Expos Lex 1893 Syd Soc Lex , 
Phthisiology^ the scientific study of Phthisis 
IJ Phthisis (> 3 rsis, flirsis) Path. Also 6 
ptiays,-is,7-8ptliisia,BphtliyBis. [L (Celsus), 
a. Gr. (fifficis wasting, consumption, f. ipMveiv (root 
^1-) to decay, waste away. In mod.F. phthtsu ] 
A progressive wasting disease; spec, pulmonary 
consumption: see quot. 1873. 

[1525 tr. Brnnswyke^ Sierg Liijb/a Dothe the parsone 
falle in pltsym and to outdtyeng of the natural! moystnes 
1527 Andrew Brunswykds Dzstyli. fFaiers D j, Ptisim, that 
IS a brethe comynge of the longues ] 1543 Trameron F/go's 
Ckirurgm {1386) 448 Phthisis, in gteke signifleth wasting, 
a consumption as we call it 16x6 Surfl & Markh, Count? y 
Farme 728 Another kind of disease with which birds are 
troubled, is called the subtle disease, Pthisis. 1793 Beddoes 
Consumption 130 The inconsiderable number of sailors who 
die of phthisis 1873 T. H. Green Introd Pathol (ed 2) 
300 By pulmonary pthisis is understood a disease of the 
lungs which is characterized by progressive consolidation 
of the pulmonary texture, and by the subsequent softening 
and disintegration of the consolidated tissue 
aiinb xl^8 AUhnids Syst Med V 157 In several towns 
the phthisis death-rate had undeigone a notable decrease 
since the introduction of an improved system of sewerage, 
igox JVesim, Gaz. 6 Aug, 2/1 A number of phthisis patients, 
b. With defining word, applied to tuberculosis 
of various organs. 

1846 G E. Day tr. Simon's Amm, Cheat, II. ga, I made an 
analysis of pus which was discharged with the urine in a 
^e of] phtbifais vesica 1893 Syd See Lex , Abdominal 
Phihms t Intestinal tuberculosis.. 2 Peritoneal tubercu- 
losis Ibid,^ Dust PkthtsiSf a variety offibroid phthisis set 
up by .dust in certain industries 

i 88 x* 5 fMARTiNEAU. 5 w., ctc. (iSoi) IV 302 The delirium 
of cupidity, the phthisis of romance 

Plitlnsozoies ('fl»is<7z<5a‘iks). rare, [erron. for 
phihtrozoieSy f, Gr. ^detp etv to destroy + 
animal ] The art of destroying noxious animais, 
x8io Bcnthak Chtesiom, 50 Phihisozotcsy . the oit of I 


destroying such of the infeiior ammals, as, in the character 
of natural enemies, threaten destruction, or damage, to him- 
seff, or to animals [useful to him], « 1843 Soutkiw DRrftfr 
(1B47) VII ccxxviiL 32s A science which Jeremy the thrice 
ihustnous Benthara calls Phthisozoics. 

Fhtbongal Ci>-, « ^<ire, [f. Gi. 

^8077-0? a sound, the voice + -al ] Of 01 per- 
taining to a sound , consisting of a sound , vocal 
1875 Whitney iv.62 These aie their sonant (or 

vocal, phthongal, intonated} counterparts 

Phthougo meter, yare, [f as prec. + -meteb] 
A measurer of the intensity ot vowel sounds 
1837 Whewell Hist, Induct Sc (1857) II 266 We may 
. consider this instrument as a phthongometer, or measuie 
of vowel quality. 2848 m Smart Supp , and in latei Diets 
tPhtbore. Ohs, CAem. [a h , phthore, uA Gi 
cp 9 op 6 . destniction, f. (pOe'ip-eiv to destioy, corrupt ] 
Old name for the element Fldobine, because of 
rile corrosive action of liydiofluonc acid. Hence 
fPlithoric a.y finoric; f Phtho’rine, fluonne 
2858 Mayne Expos Lex y Phihoricus applied by 
Guibourt to binary compounds, in which, .fluoi, 01 fluorine, 
pCTforms the part of a negative element * phthouc Ibid , 
Phihonnay Cheat , term for the presumed base of fluoric 
acid phthorine, i&gs Fufik‘s Stand DictyPhto? 
t Phu. Ohs. [a F. pkuy a L. phu (Plin ), a 
Gr. 000 valerian ] The Gaiden Valenan 01 Cietan 
Spikenard, Valenana Phu, 

2562 Turner Herbal 11 86 Phu, which som call also wild 
Spiknard, groweth in Pontus, and it hath a lefe lyke vnto 
iUexander X607 Topscll Fourf Beasts (1658) 81 The heib 
Valenan (commonly called Phu). Ibid 53a Mingle these 
hearhs following. Agrimony, Rue, Phu, Scabious, Betony 
*753 Chambers Cycl Supp , PhUy in botany, a name by 
which some authors call the gieat garden valerian. 

II Plmlkari Ikari). East Ind [a. Plindi 
phiilkarl a tissued flower on cloth, etc , f phfil a 
flower + -ketry suffix of agent.] A kind of flower 
embioidery; a clolh or shawl so embioidered 
1890 in Cent Diet 1896 Youncson 40 Yrs Punjab 
Miiston 11 IX Phulkaries, or shawls of coaise cloth tastefully 
adorned with silk by the women, are worn 

Plmlwara* see Folwa. Fhusee, pbusy, 
obs erron. ff. Fusee 2 ^ wheel of a watch 
Pliut (f 2 ?t). [Echoic , cf. Phit,] An imitation 
of a sound • see quot. 

x8g8 Steevens fFith Kitchener to Khartum 143 Thud I 
went the first gun, and phutt I came family back, as its shell 
hurst on the zariba 2905 Blackw Mag July 57/2, 

fPbuz, eiron. f Fuzz, loose volatile matter. 

27x6 M. Davies Aihen. Brit, III Ariamsm 60 One con- 
tinu'd Phuz of Canting Contiadicltons and sad Aspeisions 
Piiy, obs enon. form of Fie 
P hycic (fsi'sik), a, Chem, [f. Gr. 0v«-os fucus, 
seaweed + -10 ] In phycic acidy a crystalline body 
exliacted fiom Protococcus vulgans by alcohol, 
colourless, somewhat imetuous to the touch, taste- 
less, inodoious, and permanent in the air 
2864-8 Watts Diet Chem, II 504 The mothei liquor of 
the phycic acid which is deposited on coolmgi separates 
1866^ Ibid IV 633 Phj cic acid dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid, and is reprecipitated by water. 

phycite (fsi sait) Chem [f as prec. + -iteI 4 ] 
A sweet-tasting ciystalline substance (C^HioOi) 
extracted from Protococcus vulgaris \ also called 
eryth omanmte. Hence in extended sense (see 
quot i866“8). 

2864-8 Watts Diet Chem II 504 The substance from 
Proiotoceus mlgaiis was originally called phycite, x8i^-8 
Ibid IV. 633 The teira phycite has lately been extended by 
Canus to the senes of tetratomic alcohols homologous with 
natural phycite 

Phyco- (fsi'k^), combining form of Gr. 

fucus') seaweed, used in the formation of modern 
scientific terms lelatmg to seaweeds or algse, 
Fliyoochroiti (foi*k5krpm), a species or indi- 
vidual of the order Phycoch omacem or Ciypio- 
phyceeb of Algse or seaweeds , so Phycochroma*- 
ceous at , of or pertaining to this order. Phyco- 
ohrome (foi kiJ^krifum), the bluish-gieen colouring 
matter of some algse, being chlorophyll modified 
by an admixture of phycocyanin Pliyoocyan 
(feikaisaian), Phycooy'auln, Phycocya nogen, 
the bine colouring matter which is combined with 
chlorophyll in certain algae, as Phycochromacessy 
and gives to them their blmsh-green colour 
Phyco-e'rythrin, the red colounng matter found 
similarly in Flonde&y and giving to them their 
i eddish colour. PRyco grapliy [-gbaphy], syste- 
matic description of seaweeds {flasselVs Encycl 
Diet, 1 885 ) Phyoohas'xnatln (see quot ). Phy- 
cology [ loot], the bianch of botany tieatmg of 
seaweeds or algse , algology ; so PhycoToglst, a 
student of phycology; an algologist. Pliyco- 
mater (Mkome^ toi) : see quots. Piycomyce- 
tons (foikaimoisJtos) as, of or pertaining to the 
Phycomycetess, a division of Fungi, mostly para- 
sitic, of which the genus Phycomyces is the type. 
Phyoophss'in [Gr. <pai6s dusky], a reddish-brown 
pigment found m the olive-brown seaweeds, as the 
Pucacese dXiA Phseespoi ese, Pbycoxa'ntliln [Xan- 
thin], a yellow colouring-matter, ^ Dutomin. 
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x888 Amer. Naiurakst Aug 671 The *Phycocht oim never 
reach as gieat a size as do members of each of the other 
sections 1873 Q Jml, Microsc Set 221 Ihe cultivation 
of *phycochromaceous gonidia obtained from lichens of a 
different nature. 1880 Haiure 26 Feb. 391/1 Desmideae, 
Diatomaceae, and phycochromaceous foiras furni'.h no less 
than 600 out of the total of 794 species 1874 Cooke Fungi 12 
Ihegieen mattei originally arises within the primaiycluoro- 
phyll- or *phycochrom bearing cellule tSjS Bennett & 
Dyer tr Sachs Bot 273 Certain paiasitic Ascomycetes 
penetrate them [ceitain Algae] and often form an intimate 
attachment with those cells which contain phycochrome 
(as Pleciosporay Omphaland^ 1866-8 Watts Ditt, Chem, 
IV 633 Phytocyan, and Phycoerythnn, these names aie 
applied by Kutzing to a blue and red colounng matter, 
apparently of the same composition, existing in sex era! red 
sea-weeds. 2873 H C Sorby m Prcc, Roy Soc. XXI 464 
Phycocj an gives a spectrum witliawell-maiked absoiption- 
hand in the orange, and has a very intense red fluorescence 
1875 Bennett & Dvlr tr Seuhs Bot 216 T-he *phyco- 
cyaiiine is diffused fiom dead or luptuied cells, and thus 
produces, for example, the blue stains on the paper round 
heibarium specimens of Osctllaiofix 1881 Watis Diet, 
Cheat VIII 1657 Tine ^Phycocyanoguiy with a distinct 
absoiption-band in the orange, and a nairow one in the led, 
imparting to the solution a very intense icd fluoi escence 
5873 H C Sorby in Proc Roy, Soc, XXI, 464 *Phyion 
er) thi me Group I call one pmk phycoei ythi me and the 
other red phycoei ythnne. Neither aie fluoi escent, and 
both aie soluble in water. iSee-S Watts Diet, Chem, IV. 
633 *Ph^cohxatahHy a red colounng matter, obtained hy 
Kutzing fiom Rytipieea tinctona It is extiacted fiom the 
fresh alga. 2890 Cent, Diet,, ^-Phytologisi 2902 Nature 
14 Feb. 377/1 The great Swedish phycologist 1870 Webster 
Suppl , *Phycology, 1892 Nation (N. Y ) 10 Nov. 360/3 
another hybrid, is honored with a definition, while 
Phycology, the pieferahle woid linguistically, is given only 
as a synonym 2842 Brande Diet Set,, etc , * Phycomatei , 
the gelatine in which the sporules of Alg^nceons plants first 
vegetate 1858 Mayne Expos Lex , Plijcoaiatcr, term for 
a single cel! lesting on semi liquid substance, possessing tlic 
powei of producing other cells similar to jtself in form and 
composition out of the organic substances in which it grows. 
2890 Cent Diet , *Phycomyceious, 2900 Nature 27 Sept 
540/1 T he phycomycetous b ungi, and the siphonaceous Algos 
. the vegetative body of which does not consist of cells. 2^5 
Goodale Physiol, Bot (1892) 295 Analogous pigments 
extracted by water from algae of loIois ocher than red Iiave 
leceived the following names,— 'phycophasme (brownish), 
phycocyanine (blmsii), phycoxanthme ^ellowish-brown) 
xBjjB tr S irashwgei *s Bot 330 The cells of the Phaeophyceas 
. .contain a brown pigment, phycophann 2873 H C. Sorby 
in P10C Roy Soc XXI 457 ^Phycoxanthme. This name 
was first pioposed by Kiaus for a substance he obtained 
from Osctllaiorm 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. SachiP Bat 
216 The peculiar bluish- or brownish-green colour which the 
Nostocacese share with the Chioococcaceae, is caused hy 
a mixture of true chlorophyll with phycoxanthme and 
phycocyanine 

Ptygogalactic (fi klik), a, and sh, [f. 

Gi. </)U70- shunning to flee, shun) 4- 

yaXaier- milk see Galactic.] a adj. Preventing 
the secretion of milk, and promoting the reabsoip- 
tion of milk already secieted b. sh, A substance 
or drug having these qualities. 

In mod. Diets. 

fPhylaeist. Ohs. rare'^^, [ad, L, phy/acista 
(Plant.), ad. Gr.^vAa/«<rT^s jailer, f tpvKafeg prison.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr,, Phylacist, the keeper of a puson. 
tPbylaxter. Ohs [a. Gr guaid . 

cf F. phylacUre see next.^ = Phylactery 

Europse Spec (1632) 2« Their Phylacieis., 
serving as Locall memories of the law. 2604 Drayton 
Owl 621 Then of his knowledge in the cabalist,..Tlien of 
Philacters what their vertue be. 1647 Clu eland Char. 
Lend Diuru. 44 Who place Religion in their Vclam-eaiesj 
As in their Phylacters the lewes did theirs x66x Morgan 
Sph Gently 11 11, 27 Ensigned with a My tie,., and the 
Phylacters. [See Phylactery 4 1 
Hence f 3 PJiyla*otered ppl a, furnished with a 
phylactery ; in quot. 

2738 Matt. Green Spleen xg Who for the cpirit hug the 
spleen, Pbylacter d throughout all their mien 

Phylacterian (filsektie nan) [f. L. phylac- 
see next4*-AN] (See quot.) bo PI17- 
lacterio (-erik), -leal adjs,, of or pertaining to 
phylacteues; Pliyla’cterize v, [ad late Gr. 
tpvXamripiCnv], irans. to guard or protect with a 
phylacteiy. 

2626 T Godwin Moses Aaron u x. (1625) 54 In the 
yeere of our Lord, 602 certaine Soiceiers weie condemntd 
for the like kind of Magickt' hanging the heginningof Saint 
lohns Gospell about their necks '] by the name of ^uAaxrijptot, 
mat Phylacterians. L. Addison Chr. Saer, 128 (R ) 
In their private or phylactencal prayers, it [Amen] was 
omitted a 2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon vii, (1642) 406 
PavT 0 V 9 0uAaKr)7pi^ov0'U', ti^a Scuiiovtau ovSett 
They phylacterize, or blesse and defend themselves that no 
111 Spirit or Dwell annoy them 

Pnylactery (filse'kten). Forms* 4fil-,phlla- 
tene, 6 -en, -ery,-ory, pliylatorye, philaeterie, 
0-7 philactery, 7- phylactery .(6-7 -ie). Also in 
med L. forms philatena, -urn, phil-, phylaote- 
num. [ME ad L. phylacihiuin (Vulg.), 
a Gr. (pvKaienipiov a watchman's post, a safeguard, 
an amulet, f. <(>v\aKTrjp a guard, f. stem ^uAox- of 
i^ukdcoeiv to guard. Cf. OF. filatiere (izrii c.), 
rs<csA:S.phylacUre:\ 

1 . A small leathern box containing four texts of 
Scripture, Dent, vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21, Kx, xiii. r-ro, 
11-16, written in Hebrew letters on vellnm and, 
by a literal interpretation of the pass^es, worn by 
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Jews duung moming prayer on all days except 
the sabbath, as a reminder of the obligation to 
keep the law. Cf Dent. xi. i8 ‘Ye shall bind 
them [my words] for a sign upon your hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets between your eyes * 
i38oWYci.ir5’«;// Sel Wks II, 6i In stede of philateries 
men malcen giet volyms of newe lawes 1382 — Matt xxui 
S Thei alargen her nlateries Lefwj that ben smale sciowis]. 
1387 Trovisa Hrgdm (Rolls) iV 325 pey here scrowes in 
lier foihedes and in hir lift armes and cleped scrowes 
philateiia , in be scrowes wet e pe ten bestes 1526 Tindalc 
Matt, xxiii 5 'they sett abioade there philateris. 1548 
Udall, etc Eras7n Far, Matt xxin 5 Theywalke vp and 
doune beaiyng about brode Philacteries 1581 Makbeck 
Bk Notes 823 They ware in Uieir foreheads sciowles of 
parchment, wneiem weie written the tenne commaunde- 
ments giuen by God lo Moses, which they called Philatenas 
16*6 T Godwin Moses «S- Aaronx* (1641) 42 Theie were 
Phylacteries for the head, or frontlets, reaching from one 
car to the othei , and tied behind with a thong , and Phy- 
lacteiies foi the hand f.istned upon the left arme above the 
elbow on the inside, that it mi^t be neer the heart i8ai 
Scott Kemlw, xxx, A broad girdle inscribed with characleis 
like the phylactciies of the Hebrews 1879 C. GciKin 
C/ifjst XV. isfi Pharisees, with broad phylactciies, 

A reminder; a leligious obsezvance or 
profession of faiLh , an oslentalioiis or hypoouucal 
display of piety or lectitucle, a maik of Pharisaism; 
a bmdensume liadilional observance. Phrase. 


io make head the phylaciety (fiom Mall. xxni. 5), 
to vaunt one’s righteousness. 

1645 Mill ON Tetiach Intiod Addi Pailt , I send him 
back again fui a phylactery to slitch upon his anogance. 
x68a Sir T Hrowni C/<; Mor, i § ai Tiust not to thy 
Rcmembiance in things which need Phylacteiies. Ibtd, nr. 
§ IO To thoughtful Ohservators the whole World is a Phy- 
larteiy, and eveiy thing wc see an Item of the Wisdom . of 
God. I lappy arc they who . .make their Phylactei les speak 
in LliGir Lives. 2687 Drvdek Ihnd^P 1 399 And Fathcis, 
Counsels, Church, and Church's head, Weie on her reveiena 
XMiylncteries lead, 1847 Ln* Cocicuurn yniL II. 189 Five 
&tatuceb , each of which tends lu its way to disentangle us 
of the phylacteries of the feudal system 1893 Morlfy in 
Daiiy Nexrn 3 Mar.s/s Mr Russell, has woin his broadest 
phylacteries, used his most Pharisaical language, 

o Eironeonsly applied to the fringe or the blue 
ri])bon, which the Israelites weie commanded to 
wear as a remembrancer (Nnm, xv. 38, 39) ; hence 
extended to a fiingc or border generally 

1576 N, T (Tomson) Matt xxiii. s Phylactei ies —It 
was a iLiiead, 01 ulibandof blcwc silkc in the fiingc of a 
comm, the licholding whereof made them to rcmcmhci the 
7^1 wes and ordinances of God : and thcrefoie was it called 
a pliylacteiic, ns you would sny,akcpcj 1715 tr. Panci-^ 
9 0UUV Benm Mem* I ii. xiv, 97 The Flames had lambled 
to the JLlordtiis and the Phylactciies (ns^it were) of tins 
Obelisk. xSyS 11 TKYionNeukaltoft iii. lii. ixa She walks, 
And dioops ner loosed phylactciies in the dust. 

2 . An amulet woiix upon the person, as a preserva- 
tive against disease, etc.; olso^ a charm, safeguard, 

1x693 tr. BUineards Phys* Diet* (ed. a), Pkylacterinm^ 
a sort of Amulet, for the cure of Venomous Diseases ] 1809 
Mai kin Cil Btasx* vii. (Rtldg,) 335 Very good books, 


was a customary phylaclenon. 1852 Hook CA, Diet CX871} 
583 Phylactery propeily denotes a preservative, such as 
pagans earned about to preserve them from evils, diseases, 
and dangers; for example, stones or pieces of metal engraved 
under certain aspects of the planets x86o Dives Ahp^ 
I. V, 223 The bleeps.. were ie(iiured..to put down pagan 
observances, auguiies, pliyloctenes, and incantations. 

3 . A vessel or case containing a holy relic 

X398 Tkrvisa Barth* De P* R* xix cxxvui. (Add MS. 
37944) Plulatcrium is a litel vessel of glas o|>er of Ciistal In 
ho wliiche holy rehkes ben ikeptc, 15*0 m Archeeeh^ta 
Lin. 14 One phylatoryc silucr and gylte .contenyng w‘yn 
a bone of saynt Stephen. 1336 in Antii;, San>6 (1771) 194 
One Philatory, long, ornate with silver, standing on four 
feet, ..and containing a tooth of St Macauus, 1869 Fiipr- 
MAN Nerm, Conq, 111 . App 686 Harold is shown swearing 
between two chests or phylacteiies. 

4 . In mcdiccval art. The inscribed scroll pro- 
ceeding from a personas mouth or held by him, to 
indicate his words ; Ji^* a record, a roll. Also, the 
label or Infula of a mitre. 

x8s 5 tr, takartisAitsMid* Agesxx, 74The legend^ainted 
i^on the phylacteries in painted glass. 1863 Cowdbn 
Clakkis Shah* Char* xvii, 423 Here is the phylactery of 
his vices— wily, wary, coid, calculating, indirect, faithless 

Hence 3Pliyla*oterl6d furnished with phy- 
lacteries; al&o/if. 

X84X 7'aits Mag* VIII. 277 ‘Without any phylacteried 
display of Independence and Non intrusion oratory. 

Pliyla*otlo. Qbs* rare* fad. Gr. 
adj., having the quality of guarding, f. stem 
(seeptec.)J A preservative ; a prophylactic. 

1706 Carv {Utle)k Physician’s Phylactic^Againsta Lawj^er’s 
Venefic , or, An Answer to a Book, abusivmy Entitled, The 
ghU of the Christ tail Churchy Asserted* 


Rjgi 

PJ 


PhyIa*btooar:p. [f. Gr, (pvhwcroSf vbl. 

^dj . 17 <f>v\6.<rc€iu to guard + leapnos fruit] A ‘ fruzt- 
case’; a receptacle in certain hydroids protecting 
the gODOthecie. Plence lPliylaotooa*rp£l a* 

X883 Allman in Challenger Rep* VII. iii. xo The term 
phylactocarp may be used as a general expression for the 
various forms under which the apparatus destined for the 
protection of thegonangia shows Itself in the phylactocarpal 
Plumularidife . . The commonest and longest known ioira of 
phylactocarp is the corbula of Aglaephetiia* 1888 Rollbs- 
TON & Jackson Aidm, Life 759* 


FhylactolsB'matous, a* Zool* [f. mod L. 

Phylactolmmta (f Gr. ^uAatfro-, f (pvhdarffHv to 
guard + hatfios thioat + ll -ala (pa. pple)) + -ous.] 
Belonging to the Phylaetoljemata^ an order of 
Polyzoa, having the lophophore bilateral, and the 
mouth overhung by a small ciliated mobile lobe, 
the epistome 

1877 Huxley Anat* fnv, Amm viii 461 Between the 
bases of the aims theie is a rounded or pentagonal disk with 
raised and ciliated edges, which occupies the place of the 
epistoma in the phylactolaematous Polyzoa 

Flxylarch (foiiaik). Also 7-8 phil- [ad. L. 
phylarehus^ a. Gr. ipvhjxpxos chief of a tribe, f 
tribe + •apxoSf f. dpxeiv to rule. Cf F. 
phytarQue*'] 

1 . The chief or ruler of a phyle or tribe in ancient 
Greece , hence, a tiibal chief generally. 

1656 J IlARRiNCroN Oceana (1658) 56 Moses chose able 
men , and made them heads ovei the people , (I'ribunes 
. or Phylai ch es, that is) Princes of the Tribes. 1659 — DaitM 
givtiig II, 11 (1700) 400 These Degrees weie of two soils 
hist, Phylaicbs or Princes of Inbes; and secondly, Patri- 
archs, 01 Princes of Familys xyaB Morgan Algiers! 111 
32 One of the Numidian petty Piinces, <;alled by Greek 
Authors Plnlatchs, and by tiie Arabs 8cc bheikhs x86x W. 
Muir Mahomet Intxod. 183 The Romans recognized os 
kings or phylaicbs of the Syiian Aiabs the cliiefs of the 
Bam Salih 


2 . In ancient Attica, An officer elected to com- 
mand the cavalry of each of the ten phylm 

X830 tr Aristofh.i Buds Diitrephes, with only wicker 
wings, was chosen Phylarch,— next, Hipparch 2846 Gkotf 
Gi eece ii, vui. U. 607 The tube appears to have been the 
only military classification known lo Athens, and the ta\i- 
nicn the only tube officer for infantry, as the phy larch was 
foi cavalry, under the geneiaUn>chief 

3 . The tale given to certain magistrates in the 
ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, etc.; in 
Harrington’s Oceana given to the magisterial body. 

xSgx Robinson tr Mards Utopia ir jji (1B05) 135 Eueiye 
thyrty families or fermes chewse them yearfye an offyeer, 
whycne m Iheir olde language is called the Syphograunte, 
and by a newer name the Phylarcbe Iphylaichum}, 1656 

i Harrington Oceana (1658) 76 All and eveiy one of these 
lagistrates, together with the Justices of Peace, and the 
July men of the Hundreds, aie the Prerogative Troop 
or Phylarch of the Tube, 1849 Macaulay Mist Sng m 
I, A07 During twenty years the chief employment of busy 
ana ingenious men had been to frame constitutions . . Ail 
the nomenclature . of the imaginaiy government was fully 
set forth, Phylarchs, Tribes [etc ] 

Hence Phyla^roMo, -a roMcal adjs , of or per- 
taining to phylarchs or to tribal government , con- 
sisting in the rule of great families ; Phylarcliy, 
the office of a phylarch, tribal government. 

1819 Blackvi Mag* V. 640 Feelings of decent reverence 
for the old *phylaichic aiistociacies of England. x86i W. 
Muir Mahomet I. Introd 146 The national tiadition and 
poetiy of the Aiabs,.. with lespect to genealogical and 
*'phylarclucal events, 1728 Earbery tr Burners St* Dead 
lI. 56 The twelve Apostles and the twelve patriarchs joined 
together, or the ^phylarchies of the Jews. 1869 Pall Mail 
G* 9 July It A Bedawln phylarchy, in which the chief is 
the political and religious ruler of the nation. 


(( Pliyle (faMx). PJ. -68. Ancient Gr Hist* 
[a. Gr. tiibe.] In ancient Greece, a clan or 
tribe, based on supposed kinship ; in Attica, after 
the reforms of Clisthenes, a political, administra- 
tive, and military unit, the division of the people 
into ten phylce being mainly geographical; also 
the cavalry brigade furnished by an Attic tribe 
X863 Blaehw. Mag, Sept 290 The Greek Eupatrid or the 
Roman Patucian, who had to court the votes of his Phyle 
or of his clients 1868 Smiths Diet Gr ^ Rom* Antiq 
(ed. 7) 389 'I'he tubes or phyla [of Attica] were divided 
each into thiee phratna. Jbta 390 All foreigncis ad- 
mitted to the atizenship were registered in a phyle. 
Phylembryo(feilembiw) JBtol* [f. PHYi.-Tran- 
Embkto ] The ancestral embryo form of a race of 
animals or plants. Hence Phylembryomio a* 
i8j9 Pop* Set. Monthly 464 The ancestral form of this 
group, the phylembryo, has been found in Paterma whose 
adult represents the youngest stage, the beak of the shell, 
of other Brachiopoda 1902 Wedster SuppU s v, Pkylo.^ 
Phylembiyonic. 

Fihyletic (fsilctik), a, Biol* [ad. Gr, (pvXen- 
ft 6 s, i (pvXhris a tribesman, f. a tribe ] Of 
or pertaining to a phylum ox race ; racial. 

x88i Science Gossip No, 203 249 Presenting a picture of 
phyletic development (that is, the changes through which the 
species has passed in its development) 1892 Mivart Bss, ^ 
Cnt* 457 The growth of the species, or phyletic growth 1893 
tr. IPetsman^s Germ Plasm i. t. $6 The entire phyletic 
transformation of a species does not by any means alone 
depend on Its intia cellular vanation 

Hence Fliyle'tloaaiy adv., as regards the phylum, 
racially. 

X893 tr, IVeismaniis GemiPlasm 11. xxs Salamanders are 
much younger phyletically, and much moie highly organised, 
Phyllarea, -erea, obs erron. ff. Thillvbba. 
Phyllary (ft’lari). Bot [ad. mod,L. yhyl-^ 
iSrium^ a. Gr. ^uAAdpiov, dim. of ^liAAov leaf.] 
Each of lie small leaves or bracts constituting 
the involucre of a Composite flower, 
x 8 g 7 Hekfrkv Bot* § X23 In the Compositae .the bracts 
form an involucre the parts of which are sometimes called 
phyllaries. Mmu Bot (1870)182. 

f jE’liylleti obs. erron. form of Filbet. 


PHYLLO-. 

1426 Lydg DeGml Pilgr S2339,lhaueknyue5,phyllettys, 
caliys 

Fhyllidiobranchiate (fih dioihi^ qkiA), a, 

Zool* [f next -f L branckia • see Bkanohiate ] 
Belonging to or having the characters of the PhyU 
lidiobranchta, a division of gastropod molluscs, m 
■which the ctenidia are replaced by lamellae (the 
phyllidta) within the fold of the mantle. 

1883 Lamkester m Encycl Bnt* XVL 656/1 Dorsal and 
ventral view of PUurophythdia hfuata (Otto), one of the 
Phyllidiobranchiate Palliate Opisthobmnchs. 

I! FhyUidium (fill dium). Biol [inod.L, f. 
Gr iJivRK-ov leaf + -lBxov dim. suffix,] One of the 
rudimentary ctemdia or lamellss of ceitain gastro- 
pod molluscs, called by E. R. Lankester capto- 
pedal bodies 

Phylliform (fi hf^m), a rare [irreg f. Gr 
c^bKKov leaf -h -roRM.] Leaf-shaped, leaf-like. 

1848 £. Forbes Naked eyed Meduste 37 Four phylliform 
ovaries 

Phyllirea, obs. eiron. variant of Pihllyrea. 

II Fhyllirlioe (filrrci?), Zool [f Gi ^uAAop- 
puos shedding leaves, f ^d\A-ov leaf + -poos, from 
fojj flow.] A genus of degenerate gasti opocl mol- 
luscs, having no cernta nor clemdium, and of thin 
translucent body, ■without shell, gills, or foot, the 
general surface being lespiratoiy in function; 
usually called fiom Iheir appearance ocean-slugs. 
The species P* bttcephalus is highly phosphorescent. 

1878 Bcll tr, Gegenbauds Comp* Anat 339 These cDIs 
aie atrophied in many Opisthobranchiata, when the whole 
of the integument takes on the lespiratory function 
(Phyiiirhoe) 

Plence Phyllirhoid (fi liioid) a and sh* Zool * ; 
a. adj,^ akin to the genus Phyiiirhoe , having the 
characters of the family Phylltrhotdm ; b. , a 
mollusc of this family, an ocean-slug. 

Phyllis* seePiiTLLia. 

Fhyllite (fi'bit). [f. Gr. <pbK\ov a leaf + 

1 . Mtn* a. A species of magncsia-mica, occur- 
ring in small scales in aigillaceons schist or slate, 
b A rock consisting of an argillaceous schist or 
slate containing scales or fiakes of mica 

See A R. Hunt Notes on PeUohg Nomencl in Geol, 
Mag Jan 1896, 31-35 

a X828 Thomson In A m. N* V, Lyceum Nat IJisi, HI 47 
Phylhte . will probably constitute a new species. 286a 
Dana Man* Geol. vi. 77 The ottrelite ha!> been called 
phylhte, X892 — Min* (ed. 6) 642 
b. x88x R^* Geol* Expl* N Zealand 128 A series of less 
altered rocks (phyllites) form the northern part of the Eyue 
Mountains. 1886 Gniicm Class bk Geol* 223 Bv increase 
of its mica (lakes a clay-slate passes into a phylhte. 1892 
Tfall in Proc Somerset Arekveol Soc. an A schistose 
rock intermediate between a phylhte and a mica schist, 

2 . Geol* A general name for a fossil leaf. ? Ohs* 
1B43 Humble Diet* Geol bf Miu ^ Phylhte, a petrified leaf. 
Hence Pliyllltlc (fili*tik) a*, consistmg of or 

having the character ofphyllite 
x888 Nature 8 Nov. sx/x Generally the slates are schistose, 
phylhtxc, and chiastohtic. 

Fhyllo- (fil^^Oi repr Gr. ^uAAo-, combining 
form of (pbKKov leaf, lu various scientific terras. 
PhyUochtomogeu (-kr^'nuS^^en) C/iem* [see 
Chromoger], a constituent of chlorophyll, sup- 
posed by Liebermann to give nse, by oxidation or 
reduction, to the various colouring-matters of 
fioweis. PhyUocyanio (-soi(Se*nik) a, Chm [see 
CyAwio 2], m phyllocyanu acid * ne\t. Phyllo- 
oyanin (-soi’anm) Chem* [see Cyaotn], a blue 01 
bluish-green substance supposed by Fieray to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll (see phylloxanthin 
belo^w). Phy llocyst (-sist) Zool*i a cyst or cavity 
in the hydrophyllium (see Hydro-) of certain 
Hydiozoa; hence Phyllocy stic pertaining to 
or of the nature of a phyllocyst. Phyllogen 
f fi Mdgcn) [-ger] » phyllopkore* Phyllogenetlo 
(-dgihe tik) a* [-genetic], pertaining to tlie pro- 
duction of leaves. Phyllogenona (fil^'d^^nos) a* 
[- 0 EN 2 -I- -ous], growing upon leaves. |[ PhyUo- 
ma*iiia rmod.L. .* cf. Gr. ^vKAopaveN to run 
wildly to leaf}, an abnormal development of leaves. 
PhyUomoipMo (-mpufik) a. [Gr. poptpit form], 
leaf-shaped j in quot., characterized by imitation 
of the forms of leaves ; so Phyllomo irphotia a*y 
leaf-shaped; Phy'Uoinozyhy, metamorphosis of 
other organs into leaves (« Phyllodt), Phyllo- 
phseln (-frin) Ckem* [Gr. dusky, ee -IK^] 
»PHJEOPHYi,n. PhyUophore (-fo«Ji) Bot* [Gr. 
<pvh\o<p 6 pQS leaf-hearing], the growing-point or 
terminal bud firom which the leaves anse, esp. in 
palms; so PJxyllopliorotw (-fi’ffiras) o, leaf bear- 
mg; m Zool*^ bearing parts resembling leaves, as 
the nose-leaf of certain bats. Phylloporphsrria 
(-pyaflrm) Chem [Gr. irop^tSpa purple dye], a 
black substance obtained by decomposition of 
chlorophyll ; its aqueous solution is purple {Syd* 
Soc. Zex,i citing Geissler and Mbller). PhyUo- 
xanthln (filpks® njin) Chem* \y*^ *yhylloxanthine 
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PHTLLOBBANOHIA. 


(Fr^my), f, Gr ^avBos yello^7], a yellow constituent 
of chlorophyll, also called 30 iNrfiOPH\Lii. 

1879 mTTS Dtci Cte. VIII. 4Sa The basic component 
[of coloropbyllj, ’phyllochroaiogen, is capable of assuming 
the most various colours under the influence of oxidismg 
and reducing agents, 1881 lit?* 1637 Chlorophyll When 
digested 'wim hydrochloric acid . splits up into phylloxan- 
tbm, a htown substance, and Fremy’s *phyllocyamc aad, 
an olive-green substance. 1861 Bentlcy Mfan, Bot 744 
hi Fremy has ascertained that it [chlorophyll] is cpinposed 
of two colouring principles,— one a yellow, which he has 
termed ^kyUoxantktae , and the other a blue, which he 
has called ^^i^Uo*.yeutvie 1885 Goodale PhystoL Bot* 
(i8ga) 291 Fremy’b later researches have led him to regard 
the so-called phyllocyanm as really an aad {phyllotyantc) 
1839 Hoxlev Oceantc HydrozoATj^ They always contain a 
diverticulum of the somatic cavity, or *phylIocyst 1877 
— Attot* fiat Anwi iii 139 Phyllocyst or cavi^ of hydro- 
phyllium with its process 1890 Cent JDict , *Pkyllogen* 
1893 m Syd. Soe* Lex 1898 Natttre 26 May 74/a Theories 
of *phylIogenBtic development 1858 Mayke Exj^qs Lex , 
Phyltogenus^ that which grows upon leaves ^phyllo- 
genous 1870 E Tonge la Phtl Tt ans V 3073 Whether 
the delay of Sap, staying Fruit and Blossoms, as is sup< 
pos’d, by tying, will cure the ’♦Phylb mania, as Cross- 
hacking? *Bs6 Grindow Li/e viiL (1875) 07 No plant can 
suffer from phyllomania and be fruitful at the same moment 
i8Ba Acaden^ 4 Feb 76 It [Celtic art] was zoomorphic, but 
not *phyllomorphic. 1849 PfasePs Mag XXXIX 669 
ClassuieQ under the head of the Walking Leaf, or *’Phyllo- 
morphous insects. 1886 Casselfs Eniyel Dtci , ^Phyllo- 
mo^hyiHos. same dsPAyliody 1858 Mayne Ex/ot Lev 
9S4/1 The duiky or brown colouring matter of the leaves of 
plants: *phylIophein. t^^Syd Soc LeVjP/aioyAyil,ihe 

brown colounng-matter of the FucoTdc®, also called P/iyllo~ 
phaetn 1848 Lindlev fnU od Bot (ed. 4) 1 227 The growing 
point, or *ykyUoyhert lof Mirbel], 1885 Goodale Physiol, 
Bet (189a) 132 That portion of a palm-stem which lies above 
the lowest active leaves is of a conical shape .often much 
dongated, and cames all the new and forming leavea It 
is known as the Phyllophore* x8a8 Wfbster, ^PAylhh 
phorous* x8|^ Mayne Expos Lex 0S4/» The yellov 
colouring matter of the leaf of a plant , ^phylloxanthin x88i 
Bentley Matt, Bot 745 The expeTiments of M« Frdmy 
show, that the yellow leaves of autumn contaiu no phyllo- 
cyanine, and hence that their colour is entirely due to the 
phylloxanthine^ either in its oizgmal condition or in an 
altered state 

II Pl^llobranohia (filt^bne nkia). Zool. PI. 
-8B. [Diod,L,, f Gr, <Pt6K\ov l€af-f*i8p47Xta gills] 
Each of the leaf-like, foliaceous, or lamellar gills 
of certain crustaceans. PliyUohra'iichial a., of 
or pertaining to a phyllobranchia ; Fhyllolbra n- 
chiate a,, having phyllobranchise 
1878 Huxtey in Proc Zool* Soc 4 June 782 The structure 
. .which obtmns in Gehia. and Calliamssa^ which are truly 
phyllobranchiate. 18S0 — Crayfish v 271 The prawn's 
gills are . phyllobranchia , the central stem of the branchia 
bears only two rows of broad flat lamella. 1680 E R. 
Lamkbster in Nature XXL 335/2 Crayfishes differ from 
prawns in .being * trichobranchiate ’ in place of *phyllo 
branchiate 

FEylloclade (Hbkl^d). Bot [ad. mod.L. 
phylLooLadinni dim) (also in Eng. use), 

f. Gr. leaf + /fXdSor branch,] A branch 

of an enlarged or flattened fornij resembling or 
* performing the functions of a leafj as m Batcher’s 
Broom or the Cactacess 

1858 Mavnu Expos Lex , Pkyllocletdinm^* ,a term pro 
posed by Bischoff for ila&PftyUodimn. produced by a branch 
enlaiged and flattened in the form of a leaf. X883 A tkensnm 
3 Mar 283/3 There is a curious ExotarPus with phyllo- 
cladia. X884 Bower & Scorr De Bary*s Phaser 301 This 
arrangement is found also in the phylloclades of Ruscus 
and Myrsiphyllum. X897 Wiuts Flomr PI I 181 Stems 
.with long shoots tran^ormed into flat green expansions, 
which act as leaves, whilst the true leaves are reduced to 
scales are termed phylloclades. 

Hence FEylloola dioid a* [‘OID], resembling 
a phyllocladc (in quot misused as if « having 
phylloclades) ; Fliyllo oladons a. [-ODS], having 
phylloclades, 

1883 yrtil Ltnn Soc^ Bet XX. 249 A phyllocladioid 
Exocarpus an oblanceolate thick rigid phylloclade. 1895 
Kbrner & Oliver Nat* Hist* Plants I 334 The most 
striking foims of phyllocladous plants. 

P]iyllod6 (n l^nd). Also in L. iGtaiphylUpdimi, 
[a. B phyllode^ ad modL, phyllodium (filja*. 
diom), also in Eng use, f Gi (fuMdrjs leaf-hke, 
f, leaf ; see -ode.] 

1 Bot. A petiole or leaf-stalk of an expanded 
and (usually) flattened form, resembling and havmg 
the lunctions of a leaf, the true leaf-blade being 
absent or much reduced m size, as in many Acacias. 

1848 Linoley fntrod Bot (ed 4) I 297 The curious trans- 
formation undergone by the petiole when it becomes aphyl 
lode. i 86 x Bentley Mm Bot (1870) 175 To such a petiole 
the name of phyllodium or phyllode has been applied X885 
Goodale Physiol, Bot (1892) 347 All the eight species of 
this genus [Sanacenia] have hollowed phyllodtai which 
form slender pitchers or urns 

2 Zool « Petal 2. 

1M8 Rolleston & Jackson Amm* L^e 557 In the Cassi 
dithdat the penslomial ends of the ambulacra dilate into 
pcmla or phyllodes, forming a figure known stsfioscella. 
Hence FhyUo dial a , pertaining to or of the 
nature of a phyllode j Phyllodimeoas, Phyllo*- 
dlnoas a, [irreg.], bearing phyllodes ; also = 
prec ; FhyUodlnla'tlon, formation of phyllodes. 

1858 Mayne Lex*. Phyllodtalis^ applied to the 

cup of an ascidiated leaf,,whca it ib fornied Iw the phyllo- 
rf«wi,or the petiole enlarged lu the form of a leaf, as in the 
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Saracema purpurea ' *phyllodial X848 Lindley 
Bot (ed 4) II 307 Among the *phyllodineous Acacias 
x88o A R Wallace JsL Life 307 Aubtrahan affinities aie 
shewn bya*phyllodinous Acacia. « 1850 R Brown cited 
in Cassell for *Phylbdfniatun, 

phyllody (fi l^>di) Bot [f prec. ^ -y.] a. 
The condition in which cerlam organs, esp. parts 
of the flower, are metamorphosed into ordinary 
leaves, b. The condition in which the leaf-stalk 
IS metamorphosed into a phyllode. 

x888 HENSLowGni‘.iJ’&;<i/»S'if;«rA XXX 302 Phyllody of 
the Carpels and Ovules. 

FHylloid (filoid), a and sh [f. mocl.L. 
phylloldes, f Gr. leaf see -oiDj a adj. 

Resembling a leaf, foliaceous. b. sh* A part in 
lower plants, analogous to or resembling a leaf 
x8s8 Mayne Expos Z,^Ar,P/4^//<w<*f,..applied by Mirbel 
to parts which have the form of leaves, that is, which are 
flattened and herbaceous, as the stem of the Cactus 
phyllaniJats* phylloid Ihd. &v, Phyllosoma^ A musta 
ceous animal with phylloid or bladder-like sacs attached to 
the hinder part of the body 1875 Bennltt & DvrR^'ffcAs’ 
Bat 21 1 For the sake of finding an e.Ypression for the'.e 
relationships in Algse the leaf-fike appendages might be 
termed Phylloids, the root-Iike appendages Rhizoids. 

So Fhylloi'dal, Fhylloi deous adjs « prec. a. 
r866 Treas Bot^ PhyUotdeousy the same as Foliaceous 
x888 Henslow Otigl Plotal Struct xxx 302 The ovules 
then undergo phylloidal changes of different degrees. 

Phylloiii6(h’lff“m).^tf/ [ad mod.L phyllomcty 
f. Gr. <l>iikK(UfM foliage, clothing of leaves, f. 
<f)vhXovv to clothe with leaves, f leaf. 

(But ~ome has here rather the mod. sense of * for- 
mation’ as in caulome, rhtzoine*) So in mod.F.] 

1 The general name for a leaf or any organ 
homologous with a leaf, or regal ded as a modified 
leaf (as a sepal, petal, stamen, carpel, bract, etc ). 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bat 130 If now we accept 
Thallome, Stem (Caulome), Leaf (Phyllome), and Hair 
(Tfichome), in the senses indicated. x88oGRAY5^;7/f/ Bot 6 
note, The German botanists use Phyllome in this Sense. 

2 . (See quot.) rare'^, 

1858 Mayne Expos* Lex, Phylloma Herschel terms 
thus the whole of the germs destined to produce the leaves 
which come from the bud when iL is developed a phyllome 
Hence Fhyllomlo (filoa'mik) a,^ pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phyllome. 

1885 Nature 6 May 17/2 Even on this explanation the 
true stamen is phyllomic 

Fhyllopha^an (flipfagan). Zool [f. mod L. 
phyllophaga pi , a. Gr l^pe ^ipvXKotpiya, f ^ihkXov 
led-^-fiyos eating] A member of the Phyllo- 
phagOy a name applied m different classifications 
to various groups of animals which feed on leaves 
viz. {a) a tribe of marsupials, including the pha- 
langers ; (^) a group of edentates, compnsing the 
sloths ; {c) a group of lamellicorn beetles, includ- 
ing the chafers ; (tf) of hymenopterous insects, 
including the saw-nies. So Fhyllo pliagous a , 
leaf-eating , belonging to the Phyllophaga 
x84a BranddZ>/c^, A'c , etc , *Phyllophagans,PljyUophaga, 
the name of a tribe of Marsupials, including the Phalangers, 
Petaurists, and Koala, also of a tribe of beetles, including 
those which live by suction of the lender parts of vegetables, 
as the leaves and succulent sprouts. X858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex*, s V x868 Owen Anai* Vertehr, § 332 III 451 The 
thick epithelium, continued over the inner surface of that 
part m the Phyllophagous species 
Fhyllopod ( fi’lffppd), sh* and <r Zool [f. mod. 
L PJiyllopoda pi., f. Gr. <^i 5 \Xo-v leaf + irour, iroS- 
foot.] a. sh* A member of the PJiyllopoda^ a group 
of entomostracous crustaceans, having lamellate or 
foliaceous swimming feet; a leaf-footed crustacean 
b. adj Belonging to the Phyllopoda ; leaf-footed. 
1863 Ramsay Phys, Geog v (1878) 63 Also a phyllqpod 
ciustacean. 1865 Aihenstum No. 1983. 571/2 The little 
modest ostracods and phyllopods. x878BBtLtr Gegenhaur's 
Comp* Altai 239 The form of the Phyllopod foot. 

So Phyllopodal (filp piJdal), FliyUo*podan, 
FhyUo‘poaouB adfs* « prec. b; FhylXopodiforxn 
(filppp'difj^im) a , having the form of a phyllopod 
X878 tr Claus in En^cl Brit VI. 650^ note. The 
maxilla of the Decapod larva is a sort of *Phyllopodal foot 
Dallas tr F Millleds Facts fr, Darwin 84 A 
];Fbyl opodiform Decapod xfiga Dana Crust* 1 14 These 
^Phyllopodous species seem to be recent representatives 
of ancient forms, the Trilobites 

Fbyllopode (filffpoud). Bot, [mod. f. Gr. 
<pvKKo-v leaf + vohs, iroS- foot ] Name for the 
dilated sheathing-basg of the leaf in Isoetes, analo- 
gous to a petiole in Phanerogams 
itos Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot 420 The structure 
of the leaves of Isoetes vanes according as the species grow 
‘‘Ul^erged in water, in marshes, or on dry ground In the 
third case the basal portions of the dead leaves (phyllo- 
podes) form a firm black coat of mail round the stem. 

Fbyllorhine (fi Iton), a and sh. Zool* [ad. 
mod.L Phyllorhm us, i Gr. ^h\\o-v leaf + ^s, 
fiiv- nose,] a Of a bat: Having a nose- 
leaf, or leaf-like appendage to the nose; leaf- 
nosed; spec* belonging to the Phyllorhtmnto, a 
subfamily of the Phimlophids& or horseshoe-bats 
b sh, A leaf-nosed bat ; spec, one of the Phyllo- 
rhininas Also Fhyllorlu nine a, and sb 

Fhyllcscopine (fiVskffpoin), a Ormih, [f. 


PHyiiLULA. 

mod.L Phylloscojhus (f Gr. tpbWo-v leaf + -a/fOTros 
viewing) -h-iNEi.] Of or related to the genus 
Phylloscopus containing the chiflchaff and warblers 
iZwCent Diet cites H Seedohm 
Fbyllosomc (fl’ldsdiun) Zool, [ad. mod.L 
Phyllosdma, f. Gr <pvhXo*-y leaf + co)\ux body see 
quot. 1858.] The larval form of ceitain inaciu- 
lous crustaceans (formerly supposed to be adult 
forms constituting a separate gjoup) ; a glass- crab. 
183s Kirby Hcd) lust A mm II w 59 The most 
remarkable animals belonging to the ordei tStomapods] aie 
the Phyllosomes of Dr Leach 1858 Mayne Lex , 

Phyllosoma, name of a crustaceous animal with i>hylloid or 
bladder-Iike sacs attached to the hinder part of the body . 
a phyllosome. v „ , r , 1 -r 

Phyllostottie (fi’l^st^“m) Zool [ad, modX, 
Phyllosioma, f. Gi. <pb\ko-v leaf + aropa, aropar- 
mouth ] A bat of the genus Phyllosioma or family 
Pliyllostomaitdm, having a iiose-lcaf or other 
appendage of the snout. Also Fhyllosto’matid, 
Fhyllo'stoniia. So Fiyllosto matold, Fhyllo- 
sto matouB, Phyllo stoxuuie, Fhyllo fitoxnoid, 
Fhyllo’stomous adjs,, belonging to or having the 
characters of the Phyllosiomatidsi, 

X858 Mayne Expos Lex , Phyllosioimitts, Phyllosiomus, 
applied by Goldfuss, Giay [etc ] to a Family (/V/y/Aw/owcr/ri) 
(X the having the nose or mouth encumbeicd 

with a simple leaf, phyllostomatous phyllostomous ^ 1866 
Athensewn No, 2002, 339/1 Genera of phyllo&tomine or 
leaf-nosed bats. 

11 Fhyllotaxis (filolscksis). Bot* [mod L., f. 
Gr (pbkko^v leaf + t&^ls anangement ] The arrange- 
ment or order of leaves (or other lateral members, 
e. g. scales of a pine-cone, florets of a composite 
flower, etc ) upon an axis or stem ; the geometrical 
pnnciplei. of such arrangement. Also FhyUotaxy, 
The principal kinds of phyllotaxis are (i) the tydical or 
veritullaie, in which n number of leaves (two or more) stand 
at the same level, foimmg a pair or who) I; and (2} the 
spiral or alternate, in which each le.'if stands singly, their 
points of insei tion forming a spiral (( he genetic spu al) totind 
the stem j in the latter case the phyllotaxis is expressed by 
a fiaction denoting the angle (or portion of oiie turn of the 
spiral) between two successive leaves; thus tn a li phyllo- 
taxis there are 5 leaver in every 2 turns of the spiral 
x8S7 Hentrey Elem, Boi* § 60 A pai titular study of those 
laws has been pursued, under the name of Phyllotaxy, X863 
Darwin in Life if Lett (1887) III. 51 Do you remember 
telling me that I ought tostudy Phyllolaxy ? 1875 BLNKSTr 
& Dyer Sachs' Bot 173 In a {phyllotaxis. the 6th niembcr 
stands over the xst, the 7th over the and, and so on. 

Hence Fhyllota otio, Fliyllota*otjioal adjs,^ 
belonging 01 relating to phyllotaxis 
1857 Hrum^vElem Bet § 140 [In the Flower] the leaves 
atranged accoiding to the gLHei.n! phyllotactic laws, are 
more or less diangra in form and texune x888 Henslow 
Ong. floral Sifuct xxxn 339 From phyUoiattical reasons. 
It is clear that tiie origin and arrangements of Uie floral 
members are entirely foliar. 

I) FhyHoxera (filpksI«Ta). Bntom, [mod.L., 
f Gr. <i>bKko-v leaf + irjpbs diy.] A genus of 
Aphididas or plant-hce ; esp, the Apecies vasta- 
trix^ also called vine-post, which is very destruc- 
tive to the European grape-vme, infesting the roots 
and leaves, and causing the death of the plant 
The genus Phylloxera was named in i8u to include a 
plant-louse whioi was observed to dry up the leaves of the 
oak m Provence, in 1868 Planchou showed that the vine 
disease was caused by a new species, which was constantly 
found on the roots of affected vines, and which he named 
P vasiainx (See C omptes Rendus x86B II 588 ) 
x868 Gard, Chron. 31 Oct 1138 X869 Ibid* 30 Jan. 109 
M. Signoret considered that the insect belongs to the 
genus Phylloxera x8Bo Aiheimum n Sept, 3;o/j All the 
vineyards within reach flooded during winter, as a protec- 
tion against the ravages of the phylloxera. x886 Rdm* Reo* 
Oct. 367 In 1865 the first appearance of the ph>lloxera in 
France occurred in the plateau of Pujant, near Roque- 
maure, on the light bank of the Rhone x888 A. £. Siiiplfy 
m hneyd Brit XXIV, 239/1 The Phylloxera has spiead 
to Corsica, it has appeared here and there amongst the 
vineyards of the Rhine and Swiuerland. 
fig, X897 IFirrf;/i Gaz, 7 May 1/3 Spile of his rosy thecU, 

* la waladie des dlsahusls', that phylloxera of the meiiul 
vineyard, holds him m its deadly grip. 

b. attrih and Comb*, as phylloxera oiilhreah, 
visitation \ phylXoacera-imte, a minute acarid, 
Tyroglyp/ius phylloxetff, which infests the i)hyl* 
loxera. 

X90X /Fiw*//, Gaz, 30 Jan 8/r The stocks.. being larger 
than they have been at an> time since thepbylloxera vhtta- 
tion. x^ loid* 7 Jan 2/3 The failure of tlw vines, due lo 
the phylloxera outbreak m the sixties. 

Hence Fh3rUoxe]*fa(-I» ral),F3i7Uozerlo (-e*nk) 
adjs.f pertaining or relating to the phylloJcera; 
PHyUo aerated, FhyUo-xeriaed ppLadJs,, in- 
fested with the phylloxera. 
i88x Nature 6 Oct. 552/x Treatment of phylloxerwcd vines 
by the use of sulphide of carbon and sulpha-carbonate of 
pot^iuim 188a St, fames' Gas* 6 Apr. 4/2 Getting rid of 
the few phyiloxerated spots which appeared there six ye^rs 
ago ^ xm Fdin Rev Oct 378 The inspector of the phyl- 
loxeric service reports that unless energetic measures are 
taken the vineyards of Portugal will be ruined 190* Speaker 
ao Sept. 646/2 Thanks to the beneficent influence of the 
phylloxeral crisis 

llPhyUtOa (filigK). £ct. Abo phyUoIe. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. leaf + oiXi} scar.] The 

scar left 011 a branch by the &ll of a 
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PHYSIANTHEOPT. 


1858 Mayne EAjdos Lex ^Phyltula^ .term by Zuccaum 
for the cicatrix which, after its fall, each leaf leaves upon 
the bark at the place of its insertion . the phyllule 1866 
in Tfeas^ Bat 

Plxyllyrcaa, -rea, obs. erron ff. Philltbea. 
Phylo-, before a vowel pliyl-, combining form 
of Gr. ipvkrj a tribe (see Phile, Phylum), 
used in mod. scientific terms, mostly of biology 
Phylooycle, the cycle or whole course of the 
development of a phylum ; hence Phylooyclic a, 
Phylogexo ntic [Gekontio] « , of or pertaining 
to the old age 01 stage of decay of a race or tyj:)e of 
organisms. Phyloneplo ale a [Gr v-fjmos infant] , 
of or pertaining to the nepionic stage of phylo- 
genesis, or that following the embiyonic (cf Phyl- 
EMBBYONTO). Fliylo ptexons [Gr irrepSvwing^, 
of or pertaining to Die PhylopW^a^ in some classi- 
fications a supei order of insects, containing the 
Nmro^Ura, rsetidoneuropiera^ O^ihoptera^ and 
DtrmapUi a. 

1B93 1 ‘roc Boston Soc, Nai Hhi XXVI 109 It is pro. 
poicd to use *phylocycle oi phylocyclon for [the cycle] of 
the phylum, tbid^ 124 Pobsibility of the simultaneous origin 
of phylocycles discussed Ihd 90 The oldest stages of 
diflerent mdividuab of a wecies, and the coi responding 
*phylogeiontic types of difFeient groups arising from the 
same common ancestor, resemble each other. 1902 Wlbstek 
S^pl s. Y. Phylo-^ *Phylonepionic 

Pliylo'genal, a. rare, [irrcg f. Puylogeny + 
-At.] = Phylogenetic 

1890 Nature 6 Feb 316/2 He has .confounded ontogenal 
slqps of growth with pTiylogenal phases of plan. 
Fliylogenesis (foibid^e n/sis). Nw/, [mod. 
f, PuYLO- + -GENESIS ] The genesis or evolution 
of the tribe or lace , the evolution of any oigan or 
feature in the race ; «• Phylogeny i. 

1875 tr. Sclamdt's Peso, tjr Darw. ai; The families within 
which wc have as yet been al}le to compaie Ontogenesis 
with Phylogenesis, constant^ approximate 111 their origin 
1879 tr. Haeckel's Bvol man I. i 7 Phylogenesis is the 
mechanical cause of Ontogenesis. Ihe Evolution of the 
Tribe effects all the,. Evolution of the Germ or Embryo. 
i88z S. V Clevenger in Amer. Nat July 5x3 Ceitain 
aspects 111 the phylogenesis of the spinal cord. 

Phylogenetic (fai Itfidg/lie tik), a [f. as prec. 

+ -GENETIC.] Of, pertaining to, or chaiactenslic 
of phylogenesis or phylogeny; relating to the 
lace history of an organism or organismb, 

1877 Huxley Anat luzu Antm, In trod 41 The validity 
of pnylogenelic conclusions, deduced from the facts of 
enibiyology alone. 1885 W. A Hlrdman {title) A Phylo- 
genetic CTassilication of Animals (foi the Use of Students) 
1897 19/A Cent. May 793 Fiom these ontogenetic details to 
sec what deductions may be diawn in regaid to the phylo 
genetic oiigin of Languages. 

So Fhy loifene*tioal a. lau. Hence Fhylo- 
Ifene'tioaaiy adv., with reference to phylogenesis,* 
in or as regards the evolution of the lace. 

i8ya Eisberg in Jf/iciose, July 185 A chain of gra- 
dations .. thiougli which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically, and do pass ontogenetically. 1878 Qli l 
tr. Gegenbaur's Com^ Anat. 413 The earliest characteis of 


tr. Gegenbaur's Comp Anat, 413 The earliest characteis of 
the embryonic head, or of its equivalent m all Vertebraia, 
point to Its being phylogenetically, the most ancient portion 
of the body. 1879 tr. JlaeckeVs Bml Man I. vii 150 First, 
observe the facts of Ontogeny and then attach their phylo- 
oenetical significance to them x8B8 Pep Set Monthly 
XXXIII 470 The morphological and phylogeneucnl study 
of the higher plants, 

Fhylogenic (foil^^id^e nilc), a. [f. as next + 
-10.] Oi or pertaining to phylogeny; phylo- 
genetic, 

1877 lliJXLiy Amt Inv. Anim. xii 669 mte^ A great 


Fhylogeuist (faiV'daTnist) [f. next + - 1 ST ] 
One versed or slcilled in phylogeny. 

x88i Gardenen* C/irm. tj Sept 364/3 Phylogenists have 
agieed on a few main points, X885 Ailteimum z8 Apr 
Soy/t The punctplc of archaic for ms., star ted by the father 
of phylogenists, 

Phylog^euy (foilp'dgfoi). £ioL [ad. mod.Ger. 
fhylogcnie (Haeckel 1860), f. Gr, lace, 

phylum + -7€veta birth, ongin.] 

1 . The genesis and evolution of the phylum, tribe, 
or species; ancestral or racial evolution of an animal 
or plant type (as distinguished from ontogmedSy 
the evolution of the individual), 

xSvs Dak WIN Spec. (ed. 5) xiv, Professor HSckel in 

his CJenerellc Morpnologie has leccntly biought his great 
knowledge and abiluies to bear on what he calls Phylogeny, 
or the lines of descent of all organic beings. 1873 [see 
Ontogeny] 1878 Bpll tr, Gegemaur's Comp. Anat. 451 
The phylogeny,, of a few of the cephalic bones is as yet 
unknown 1903 C. W. Salbshy m Academy 13 June 594/1 
Von Baer's law maybe stated thus, ‘Ontogeny is the re- 
c^itulation of phylogeny 

2 . The hi&toiy or science of evolution or genea- 
logical development in the phylum, tribe, or 
species ; the race history of an animal or vegetable 
type; tribal history. 

xSys Dawson JOawngfZi/eviii ai8 Science fails to inform 
U8, but conjectural ‘phylogeny’ steps in. 1877 Hoxlkv 
Anat Inv. Antm, Iniroo 41 A special branch of biological 
ffifcculation termed phylogeny 1894 Drummond Ascent 0/ 
Man 77 Pliylogeuy— the history of the lace, 


3 . A pedigree or genealogical table showing the 
racial evolution of a type of organisms. 

1870 Rollesion Anim Zi/e p xxv, ‘ Phylogenies ', or 
hypothetical genealogical pedigrees, reaching far out of 
modern periods, are likely to remain in the very highest 
degree aibitrary and problemalical. x888 Dawson Ged 
Hist Plants 269 It is easy to construct a theoretical phy- 
logeny of the derivation of the willows from a suppose 
ancestral source 1892 Nation (N Y ) 27 Oct 325/3 The 
phylogenies given by the different authors are usually le- 
garded by students as subjects for all sorts of changes and 
revisions 

Phylologioal (faiblp’d^ikal), a. nonce-wd. [f 
Phylo- + -logical : after phzU/ogicaL'] Of or 
peitainmg to the history of the evolution of races 
X891 G J, Romanes in MonistQct 67 Foi, atchaic though 
they be in a philological sense, in a pnylologtcal sense tliey 
are things of yesteiday 

II Fliylum (forlorn) £zol. PI -la [mod L , 
a. Gi. (pvkov race, slock ] A tribe or race of 
organisms, related by descent from a common 
an cestral foi m ; a senes of animals or plants geneti- 
cally lelated ; a pnmaiy division or subkingdom 
of animals or plants supposed to be so related 
1876 tr, Haeckels Hist Ci cation 11 . xvi 42 By trihe^ or 
phylum, we understand all those oiganisms of whose blood- 
relationship and descent from a common primary form there 
can be no doubt, or whose relationship, at least, is most 
probable from anatomical reasons, as well as from reasons 
founded on histoiical development 1878 Bell tr. Gcgen- 
baur'sComp Anat p xvii, I have arranged the chief phyla 
first of all in the form of a genealogical tree. x888 Rolleston 
& Jackson A wm. Life 578 The classes . collectively teimed 
Vermes do not constitute a phylum comparable .to the 
phyla Mollusca or Echinodermnta. 

II Phyma (f3rma) Path. Pl.-ata, \L.phyma 
(Cels), a, Gr ^u/iar- swelling, tumoui.] 

An inflamed swelling, of various kinds j an external 
tubercle ; in nosological systems variously applied 
to orders or genera of diseases. 

t6p2ie,Blancard*sPliys Diet (ed,2).P/iytna.aS\velhnfr 
There are Five sorts X739 Huviiam in Plal Tians XLI 
668 An exceeding painjul Phyma near the Veige of the | 
Anus. X799 Hooitr / l/urf tuheicles in any ■ 

part of the body X858 in hlAYNS Expos Lex 1893 in 
Syd Sec Lex | 

Hence Fliyma*tlc a , of or pertaining to phyma , 
Fhy matoid a., resembling phyma, 

Phy'Uiatixx. Chevi. [h Gr. (pvyar-, 

Phyma + -in 1. Cf. F, pkyneatwe,] An organic 
substance obtained from tubercle 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat, IV. 107/1 Pbymatin is described 
as a peculiar extractive matter. 

Phytnofiis, erron form of Phimosis 
tPhynx. Obs, rai^e. [var. of SrniNx: cf. 
Boeotian phix/\ = Sphinx. 

x688 R. Holmb Armoury w 9/1 Pallas [is drawn] with 
an Helmet.. and .on her Helmet a Fhynxor Cock Ibtd, 
aor/a The Phynx, or Sphynga, or Sphynx . are ., in the 
sha^ of Women 

||Phyogemuiariiim(foi <?|d5eme0Tiz?in). Zool. 
PI. -ia. [mod,L , f Gr. to produce + L. 
gemmUrms adj , f gemma a bud.] A small repro- 
ductive bud, in certain Hydiozoa, 
i86z J. R, Grccnb Man Antm Ktngd. Coelctti 105 
Numerous small gonoblastidiaj which resemble polypites, 
and are termed ‘ phyogemmaria 1870 Nicholson Man, 
Zool 83 The limb is traversed by, canals, which .com- 
municate with the cavities of the phyogemmaria. 

II Physa (fsi’sa). Zool. [mod.L., a, Gr. ^Ctro 
bellows ] A small freshwater gastropod. 

1842 Brakes DtU Set etc , Physa^ a genus of freshwater 
snails , so called from the thinness and infiated appearance 
of the shell xB^s Lyell Elem, Geol. xx, Freshwater stiata 
.filled., with Valvata, Paludina, Planorbis, Limnajus, 
Physa, and Cyclaa xpoa Cornish Naturalist Thames 16 
Tiny physas and succineas, no larger than shot 

PlLysagogne (fai sagpg), a. (sb ) Med. [f. Gi . 
<f>v<ra flatulence + A'^tuybs drawing forth ] Expelling 
flatus, b, sb. A medicine having this effect 
X858 in Mayne Expos, Lex* 1893 in Syd. Sac. Lex 
II Phys^ia (fois^ ha). Zool. [mod.L., f, Gr 
fpvordkios inflated with wind, fveoKkis bladder, 
bubble,] A genus of oceanic hydrozoa; the 
Portuguese man-of-war : see Man-oe-wae 4 Hence 
Fbysa'llas a , belonging to this genus, also sb.f 
a speaes of Physalia. 

Brande Diet Set etc,, Physalis^ or Physalia^ the 


I. V iii. 521 Oceanic Hydrozoa which . have long 

S it tentacles, such as Physalia. 1861 Hartwig Sea ^ 
XV. The Physalia carewella or Portuguese man- 
of-war, is the mariner's admiration. On a large float-bladder 
, .rises a vertical comb [etc.] 

Physalia. (foi'salin). Chem. [f. mod L. Phy^ 
salts (ad. Gr. (pvaakkh bladder) + -IN 1 .] A yellow 

bitter amorphous substance (Cj^HgO,'), the active 
principle of the winter cheny, Phy salts Alkekengi 
1863 N, Syd See, Year bk.Med. 437 All paits of the plant 
[Physalts Aikekengi) possess a strong bitter taste which is 
probably due to a crystalline principle, named physaUne, 
z866 Watts Diet. Ckem IV. 634. , - , « 

PhysaUphovB (fsissedifo®!). Biol, [ad Ger. 
physahphor (Virchow), f. Gr, a bladder 

+ ^<p6pcs bearing .* see -phobe.] A cell containing 
vesicles (physahdes) which produce daughter-cdls. 


X876 Bbistowe The Praci, Med (1878) 73 They not 
unfiequeiitiy become vacuolated, or hollowed out heie and 
there into globular cavities, which are termed by Virchow 
' physaliphores and are regarded by him as reproductive 
cavities. 

Physalite (fl'salsit) Mtn [ad (sGr.pkysa^ 
hth (Weiner 1817), shortened from pytopbysalttk 
Pybophysalitb J A variety of topaz : see quots 
18x9 W. Phh lips Mtn (ed 2) 69 Pyropliysahte, physalite. 
182X R. Jameson Man. Mtn 190 Physalite, or Fyro- 
physalite Colours greenish white and mountain green. 
x868 Dana Mm (ed 5) 377 Physalite or pyronhysaUie is a 
coarse nearly opaque variety [of topaz] in yellowish-white 
large crystals from Finbo , xt inturaesces when heated, and 
hence its name. 

t Phy sbiL ttocke. [f Fisb, Fizz + Buttock : 
cf. Fizgig.] A contemptuous leim for a coxcomb. 
1570 Levins Mamp. 159/6 Physbuttocke, irossulns 
Physcony (fi ski?ni). Palh, [ad mod.'L.phy- 
scoma^ f. Gr. epbonw pot-belly, f. (pbamj sausage, f. 
epvcSx to blow up. Cf F p/iyscotne."] A tumour 
01 swelling of the abdomen; parabysma 
z822->34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II 5 Those vast foima- 
lions of pus winch are sometimes found in parabysmic 
tumours or physconies Ibid IV. 53 A physcony of the 
abdomen, accompanied with peculiar feelings, 

Hence Fiysco me a. (Mayne B^os. Lex. 185S). 
Physem (forsem). Phonetics, [ad Gr, tfivarjjxci 
the action or product of blowing, f. fpvadv to blow.] 
A name apphed by A J, Ellis to elements ot 
speech produced by ‘ the bellows-action of the 
lungs’; comprehending the ordinary aspirate {h) 
m Its varieties, and the ‘wheeze’, Arabic ^ 
‘ansing from suddenly forcing bieath through 
the cartilaginous glottis 

1887 A. J. Ellis in Encycl. Bt th XXII 382/2 Ibid 
366/2 [In ralseotype] (h) when no letter, and, at most, some 
si]^ precedes, [is] u&cd foi the unanalysed physem 
Physemariau (foissme® nan), a and sb. Zool 
[f, mod.L. Physemmta i>l,, f Gv. epvffrjpia bubble,] 
a a(^. Belonging lo the PhysemanUf a name 
applied by Haeckel to a group of Metazoa ; now 
abandoned, b, sb. One of the Fhysemana. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Im Anim. xii. 678 The spheroidal, 
free-switnming monad aggregates are in many respects 
compaiable to Physemanan or Ponfeiaa embryos. Ibid. 
681 that common form, when ihe special characters are 
eliminated would be exceedingly similar to a Physemariaa 

Physeter (fois? tax) [a, 'L.pJiysItlr a cachalot 
(Plin ), a Gr. ipvffrjT^p a blowei, a whale, f, ipvadv 
to blow,] 

+ 1 . A large blowing whale Obs, 

X59X Sylvester Du Bai ias i. v 109 When on (he surges 
I perceiue flora far Th‘ Ork, Whiilpoole. Whale, or puffing 
Physeter. 1706 Phillips, Physeter. the Whirl pool, puffing 
or spouting Whale 1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVl, 444 These 
bones belonged to physetexes or respmng fishes. 

2 . Zool. The generic name of tlie cachalots or 
larger speim-whales. 

*753 Chambers Cycl Svpp s v , The physeler with the 
upper jaw longer than the under one .The head of this fi&h 
is so large, that it is half as long as the body, and thicker 
than the thickest part of it x8o6 Home m Phil Trans. 
XCVH ICO The oil of the physeter, which crystallizes into 
spei maceti X833 Sir C Bell Hand (1834) 298 1 he Physeter 
or cachelot whale is remarkable for having teeth. 

8 . A filter acting by air-piessure. 

X842 Francis Diet A rtSs etc., P/iyseiet , a filtering machine, 
consisting of a tub, with an^au .tight perforated stage half- 
way up. The feculent liquid to be filteied is put above the 
stage, and a syringe, by withdi awing the air from below 
the stage, occasions the clear part of the liquid to pass 
through, owing to the pressure of the atmosphere above it. 
Hence Fbyse'terine, Fliyse teroid ac^s., of or 
pertaining to the sperm-whales ; sbs. A member 
of this group, 

XB83 Encyel Brit XV. 393/2 Almost all the other members 
of the suborder range themselves under the two prlnapal 
heads of Ziphioids (or Physeteroids) and Delphinoids, 
Physetoleic (foisJtoU ik), a C heist, [f. Phy- 
SET-Eii 2 + Oleic ] In pkystioleic acid^ an un- 
sntiuatcd fatty acid (QsrfgoOa), obtained by sapo- 
nification of spermaceti ; isomeric, if not identical, 
with hypogaeic acid. 

X857 Miller Elevt Chem HI. 419 Physetoleic add was 
obtained from the oil of the 01 dinaiy sperm whale {Physeter 
matrocephaltts). x866 Watts Diet. Chem. IV, 635 Pbyse- 
toleic acid crystallises m stellate groups of colourless needles. 

Phys-barmonioa (fois-, fisihaxmp'nika). [f. 
Gr. <pv<ra bellows -H Harmonica.] A primitive form 
of harmonium, in which metal springs are set m 
vibration by a current of air; invented by Hackcl 
of Vienna in 1818, and originally made to be 
attached to a piano, b A kind of reed-stop on 
the organ, imitating the tone of this, 

X838 Encycl Bni, (ed, 7) XVII 476/2 Pkyshannmicai a 
musical instrument, in which the immediate sonorous bodies 
are springs of steel or of brass, thrown into vibration by 
a current of air impelled against them. 185* Seidel Organ 
101 Phys-harmonica is a newly invented reed-register, with 
a soft, agreeable tone, x88x Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 
176 Mn^cal tones of this description are those of. phys- 
harmoniqa (harmonium, concertina, accordion) [etc.]. 
Phyaia’ntliropy. [f. Gr. ^bais nature + -av- 
$peovia, f dv^/xuir-oy man.] (See quots.) 

1828-32 Webster, Physianthroby, the philosophy of human 
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life, or the doctrine of the constitution and diseases of man, 
and the leraedies. 1883 Mrs. C. L WAULACfc {tttfe) 
anthropy, or the Home Cure and Eradication of Disease 
Physiatric (fizijse tnk)- [a. Ger physiatnk^ 
f. Gr nattire + IatrioJ The doctrine or 

system of nature-cure (Gen naturheilkuiidi ) , the 
application of natural agenaes in medicine Also 
Fhysia tries. Hence Physia'trical a. 

1858 Mayne EjcPos, Lex 956/1 Physiatncs. Physiatncal 
loot Bilz Meth. Healing s, 1 now come to speak of 
ph^siatnc (Science of nature cure) 

Physic (fi zik), sK Forms ; a. 3*4 ^syke, 4 
flsyk, fizike, 4-5 fisik(e, fysik, fi'syk(e, 5 
fisykke, fesike, 5-6 fesyk, 3. 4 phisek, phe- 
sike, 4-6 pliisik(e3 -yk(e, 4-7 phisique, 5 
phisikke, pheayk, 5-6 phisyaue, physyk(e, 
5-7 p]ii8ick(e, -ik(e, 6 -ycke, d-7 physike, 6-8 
-iok(e, 7 -ia(uej 7- physio. [ME ^siike, a OF. 
Jisique (12th c.), ad, L, pkysica, a. Gr (pvaiKjf 
(}marrifn}) the Imowledge of nature, see Physio a ] 
1 , Natural science, the knowledge of the pheno- 
menal world ; = Physics i. Now rare, 

13 Seuyn Sag (W ) 186 And eke alle the seven ars. The 
fixstso wabgtammarle Rettonke, and ek fisike. 1390 Gower 
Conf* III 89 Phisique .Thurgh which the philosophre hath 
foimde To techen sondn knowlechinges Upon the bodiliche 
thinges, Of man, of beste, of herbe, of ston. 1477 Norton 
Ord, Akh.'v inAshm. T7ieat Chan Brit (1652) 57 But it 
is not so in the Phisick of hllnes 1386 T. B. La, Prtmaud. 
Fr, Acad i (1594) 72 Physike, which is the studie of 
naturall things* metaphysike, which is of supernaturall 
things, 1683 Baxter Paraphr iV T i Coi 11, True 
Physick 15 the Knowledge of the knowable Works of God, 
and God in them 174* Pope Dune iv 645 Physic of Meta- 
physic begs defence, And Metaphysic calls for aid on 
Sense ' 1883 A Barratt Pkys, Metanptne 171 This is 

the only form in which the cmestipn of mind and matter has 
any meaning to Physic, for Physic knows nothing of either 
mind or matter except as objects and phj sical phenomena. 

2 The knowledge of the human body; esp, the 
theory of diseases and their treatment, medical 
science, medicme. arch, 

[lias W Malmesb De Cesiie Begum Angl, ii Prol, 
Phj'Sicam qus medetur corponsvaletuami ] c 1386 Chaucer 
P)ol 411 WiJ» vs ther was a Doctour of Phisik| In al this 
world ne was ther noon, hym lik To speke of phisik and of 
Surgerye 1390 Gower Cmf III 23 Foi in Phisique tliLs 
I hnde, UsE^e is the seconde kmde 1309 Hawes Past 
Pleas XVI. (Percy Soc.) 62 Of phisike it is the properte 'lo 
ayde the body in every sekenes. 134a Act 32 Hen P 7 //, 
c. 40 The science of phistcke dothe comprehend, include, 
and conteyne, the knowledge of surgery as a speciall membre 
and parte of the came. 1662-3 Pepvs Diaty 27 Feb , To 
Chyrurgeon's Hall where .we had a line dinner and good 
learned company, many Doctors of Phisique »58 Black- 
stone Study 0/ Lanvi in Comm (1765) I 14 The gentle- 
man of the facal^ of physic x8o8 Med, yinl, XIX. 468 
To admit ' certificates from schools of physic may pievent 
the possibility of ascertaining a regular education ' 

3 . The art or practice of healing; the healing 
ait, the medical pi ofession. 

1*97 R Glouc (Rolls) 3x62 Suj> J?e raonekes abit on him 
he let do, And nom wib him spicerie hat to iisyke drou 1340 
Ayath 54 Hit lualb ofte bet pe like bot be hsike leueb be 
iizike sterfb. i4ftx Caxton My^y i xii 28 Phisyke is a 
mestier or a crafte that entendeth to the helthe of mannes 
body. 13*3 Act 34 ^ 15 Hen, VIII^ c. 5 § 3 Suffred to 
cxcercyse or practyse m Physyk, 1700 S L tr Fryke's 
Voy. E Tnd, 4 Any service suitable to my profession, which 
was Physick 1813 J Thomson Led Ivflani Introd., The 
piactice of Medicine has long been divided into two depart- 
ments, Physic and Surgery 1871 Sir T Watson Princ ^ 
Pract Physic Inlrod Lect , This art of Physic needs to be 
begun under the protecting eye of a master in the craft. 

b The medical faculty personified ; physicians 
X36a IrANGL P* PI, A, VII, 256, I dar legge bobe myn 
Eres, pat Fisyk schal his Forred hod for his foode suite 
137^ Gascoigne Steele Oh 984 That Phisicke thriue not 
ouer fast by murder. 167a Sir T. Browne Let, Friend § 20 
Amply satisfied that his Disease should dye with himself, 
nor revive in a Posterity to puzzle Physick 1764 (Jray 
The Candidate 5 * Lord, sister says Phy*»ic to Law, ‘ I 
declare [etc.] ’ 

f c. Medical treatment or regimen. Ohs, 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt 's T, igoa Ffarewel Fhisik , go her 
the naan to chirche 1471 J. Paston in P Lett HI. 7 My 
leche crafte and fesyk, bathe cost me sythe Estem Day 
more then v/z 1^3 Ad 19 Hen, VI Lc 36 § i The same 
Sir William lay both at Suigery and Fes:^ .by the space 
of 11 yeres and more. 136B Bible (Bishops') Ecclus xvm 18 
Goe to phisicke or euer thou he sicke. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist, Reh IX § 83 The Lord Goring heing^not then well, 
but engaged in a course of Physick 1700 Prideaux Lett, 
(Camden) 194 An end wilt soon be made beyond y* remedy 
of physic ana repentance 

4 « Medioinb 3. (Now chiefly 
1301 Harington Or/ Fur Pi ef, Tasso.. likeneth Poetrie 
to the Phisicke that men giue vnto little children when they 
aie sick 1603 Shaxs Mach, v. iii. 47 Throw Physicke 
to the Dogs, He none of it 1696 Tate & Brady Ps 
CIV 14 Herbs, for Man’s use, of various Pow'r, That either 
Food or Physick yield. 1730 Wesley Whs (1830) L ii A 
little money, food or physic x86a Mrs H Wood Mrs 
Hallib, II vi, And, Janey, you’ll take the physic, like a 
precious Iamb and heaps of nice things you shall have after 
it, to drive the taste out. 1872 Geo Eliot Middlem x, As 
had as the wrong physic,— nasty to take, and sure to disagree, 
b. spec, A cathartic or purge. 
x6x7 Abp. Abbot Descr, World 303 The people .doe 
vse It [Tobacco] as Physicke to purge them*ielaes of humours. 
16*4 Donne Serm, xvji, (1640) 170 Affliction is my Physick ,* 
that purges, that cleanses me. 1831 Youatt Horse iv, 56 
The spring grass is the best physic that can possibly be 
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administered to the horse It carries off every humour 
which may be lurking about the animal 

1 5 . fig Wholesome or curative regimen or hnbit. 
CX386 Chaucer Nu»!s Pr T 18 Atempree diett was al 
hir phisik 14.. in Q, Elm Acad, etc. 49 Erly to ryse is 
fysyke fyne xS9* Greene Parew to Folhe Wks (Grosart) 
IX. 239 Dinner being done, counting it Phisicke to sit 
a while, the old Cbuntesse [etc] *599 Dr'dcn ^*^2* 
Driden 116 Who, nature to repair, Draws physic from the 
fields in draughts of vital air , 

fb. Mental, moral, or spiritual remedy. Obs, 
X390 Gower Conf III. 349 The wofull peine of loves 
m^adie, Ayem the which mai no phisique availe CX440 
Generydes 6876 If I here kyssid, I think, so god me save, 
1 1 were the best fisykkc that 1 cowde haue xs6x f. N ori on 
CaMs InsU 11 vii (1634) 160 To crave the i^isicke of 

r .ce that IS in Christ 1636 Burtm*s Diary 16 Dec (182S) 
ISO He IS a madman. It is good physic to whip him 
rtX703 Burkitt On N T Matt v 4 Sorrow for sin is 
physick on earth, but it is food m hell 
6 atirjb, and Combi as \ physic-craft i 'r-godi 
t -racky t -word\ physic-takmg adj ; physic-ball, 
medicine in the lorm of a ball or bolus for ad- 
ministration to a horse, dog, etc. ; + physie-biU, 
a medical piescnption; also a medical advertise- 
ment ; physic-box, a medicine-chestj f physic- 
finger = Physician finger) fphysic-sohool, a 
medical sdiool Also Physio gardeh (In some 
of these, may have originally been the adj. • 
see Physio a, 2 for similar uses.) 

X831 Youatt ^<7 wxMii. 398 The most effectual and safest 
^phybic ball 1843— Dogy\ 118 A physic-ball was given 
him in the evening, and on the following morning, 16x4 T. 
Adams DtvelVs Banket 10 It is a ^physick -bill of hell, that 
they must not wash till they have drunk, xyix Shaitesb 
Charac , Mtsc v iii, (1737) III 340 To. be scrupulous in 
our choice, and (as the current physick-biUs admonish us) 
bewaie of counterfeits rti66i Holydav Juvenal w 23 No 
babes they leave behind Big Lyde's '"physick-box can this 
ne’ie gam 1736 C Lucas Ess, Waiets II 2x7 The in- 
coi porated bands of the *physic-craft that call themselves the 
college of physicians. x6ax Molle Camerar, Liv, Libu v, 
11 321 The Ring-finger or *Physicke-finger x6x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage{jAi/ii 93 Heewas their riEsculapius or *Physicke- 
god 1706 Baynard in Sir J Floyer Hot ft Cola Bath 
11 280 Brought to the '*Physick-Rack, viz. Ble^ings, Diet- 
drmks, Oyntments. 1677-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III 24 The *Physick schooles. 1767 Goocii 
Wounds I 371 A man, who was executed, and dissected in 
the physic-schools 1823 J Badcock Dom, Amusem, 165 
The valetudinary, consumptive, and *physic taking , fall 
victims of the ship's motion. X&13 Miall m Nonconf, 111 . 
637 That definition which makes man physio-taking 
animal’ <ex638 Cleveland Gen, PoemSi &c (rfi?;) 164 
’EfcAet7r<ir8at is a ''Physick-word, and signifies the Labour 
of a Disease 

Hence (ftouce-wds) fPhysicUke adz/ j medi- 
cinally , f Fhy 'siesMp, humorous title of a medical 
authonty, f Fhy’siosteri contemptuous term for 
a medicinal practitioner. 

^ 1381 MuLCAsrcR Positions xi. (1887) 60 Musick..was vsed 
in the olcle time Physickhke, to stay mourning and greifc, 
1689 G Harvey Curing Dis, by Expect, xvm 137 The 
description ought to be razed by their Physickships out of 
their Pharmaceutic Records, ihtd xvii. 128 If any young 
Physickster has an itch to experiment 
Physic (fi'zik), Nownxm {2i,Y,physiquet 
ad L phystC’USi a. Gr natuial, f. <^vais 

nature, f. ^vav to produce.] 

1 . Physical, natural, 

1363 'Bxu,Art Garden, (15931 23 A phisicke experiment of 
Democritus. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. ti 14 borne Physic 
Contemplations of Job Ibid, ir. viii, 99 There are three 
Kinds of Theologie, the fiist is called Mythic .. another 
Physic 1807 J. BARLOW Colnmb iv 455 O'er great, o’er 
small extends his physic laws cxSxx Fuseli in Led, Paint, 
iv. (X848) ^39 Invisible physic and metaphysic ideas, 
b. Belonging to physics or natural philosophy. 
«“ 3 ; B Thomas in Homtlei, Monthly (N Y ) 8 Jan. 204 
Sensitive, nutritive, physic, and cbemic phenomena. 

1 2 . Medical , medicinal. Obs, (« Physio sh, 
aitnb,, Physical a, 4, 15.) 

1422 tr. Sect eia Secret , Priv, Pi vo, 144 Libral Sciencis , . 
as gramei, arte fisike, astronomy e, and otheris CX440 Pol, 
Rel, 4* L Poems 2x7 , 1 axst a mayster of fysyke lore, what 
wold hym drye and dryve away ? xssx Robinson tr. More's 
Utpp 11 VI (1895) 216 My companion .. caned with him 
phisick bokes, certain smal wooikes of Hippocrates, and 
Gaienes Microtechne 1377 B Googe HeresbacICs Hmb 
(J586) 5® h, When you haueseueied . j our Physicke Hearhes 
by themselues, and your Potte hearhes and Sallets In 
another place. 1577 Mountain Gardenet^s Labyrinth 
Title-p ,The physick benefit of each herb, plant, and flower 
a 16x7 Hieron Wks, I, 25 The physick potion is cleane 
against the stomacke x6ao Venner Via Recta a. 28 Red 
Wine IS . good for physicke vses, to stop cholericke vomitings. 
X704 Ray Creation ii 252 The chief Physick Herbs. 1736 
N, Jersey Archroes XL 446 A Root call'd Physick Root, 
filarie or five leaf'd Physick. 

Physic (fizik), V, Inflexions physicked, 
physiokmg. [f Physio sh 3-5.] 

1 trans. To dose or treat with physic or medicine, 
esp. with a ptngalive. Now calloq, 

X377 Langl P PL B XX, 321 , 1 may wel suffic That 
frere flaterer be fette and phisike [C xxin 323 fysyke] aow 
syke. XS73 Turberv. Faulconiie 279 The Italians order of 
phisicking his hawke x6oo SHAxa F L l 1 9a, I will 
physicke your lanckenesse. 1733 Cheyke Eng, Malady i, 
VI § 2 (1734) 50 The Animals are physick’d almost out of 
their Lives 183X Youatt Horse xxiii. 382 In physicking 
a horse, whatever is to be done, should be done at once 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke 11 xii 258 Locke laid down the rule 
. .that children ought to be physicked as little as possible. 


b. fig To treat with remedies, relieve, alleviate 

*389 JNashe Pr^ Greene's Menaphon (Aib.) 7, I wold 

g erswade them to phisicke then faculties of seeing and 
earing x6oS Shaks Macb ii. in. 55 Thelaboui we delight 
in, Physicks paine X64X Milton Reform i. (1851) 12 Then 
was the Liturgie given to a numbei of raodeiate Divines, 
and Sir Tho Smith a Statesman to bee pui g’d, and Phj sick’t 
1763 Churchill 1 34 Vice, witlun the guilty breast, 

Could not be physic’d into xest i8ip Byron Juan 11 xix, 
A mind diseased no lemedy can physic 
2 slang To punish in purse or pocket 
x82X Egan Life Loud II v (Farmer), You may he most 
preciously physicked in your die 1823 Bi l Did 7 ur/ 
134 Winning a man’s blunt at cards, 01 other wagers is 
‘ giving him a physicking ‘ 1 he physicking system ’ was 

put in force at the Doncastei St Leger, 1822 
3 Metallurgy. To tieat (molten non, etc ) with 
an oxidizing body, which combines w’llh and 
eliminates ijhosphorus and sulphur. 

1876 Hellly in Ure Did Ai * (1878) IV. 475 If with their 

E resent plants they could not effectually eliminate sulphur 
y puddling, ought they not to try to do so by physicking? 
Hence Fhy sicking vbl, so, , also Fby 'sicker, 
one who administers physic. 

1638 Gurnall Chr, in Aim, veise 16 11 (1669) 187/1 He 
hath undertook the physicking of his Saints 1826 bliss 
UnromVillagcSeT ii (1863)415 Dr. Tubb hleedci, shaver, 
and phyaicker of man and btast X838 Dickcns Hich 
Hick, vm, ‘ Now ’,5aid Squeeis, . ‘is that physicking over? ' 

Physical (fizikal), a Also 5-7 pbis-, 6 
ptius- , 5 -yoal, -icbal, 6-7 -loall [ad, mcd.L* 
physiedhsi t, physuai Physic $b , : see -al.] 

I L Of 01 pertaining lo matenal nature, or to 
the phenomenal universe ijerceived by the senses ; 
pertaining to or connected with mailer; material ; 
opposed to psychicali meutali spt) dual. 

Often in such coWoccaxonhisA physical causeiCncfg^ti power; 
physiccd possibibtyy impossibifiiVi etc. see also 7. 

X397 Hooker heel Pol v. Ivii, g 4 Saci aments, are not 
physicall but morall instruments of saluation 1604 K 
\S[Rms70HV,\ D' Acosta's Hut Indies \i, \m, gq In natuuH 
and phisicall things, we must not sceke out infallible and 
mathematical] lufes, but tliat which is ordinary and tiled 
by experience x 66<5 Boyie Ortg Poimrs 4 * Qnal,{i^’^) 
7 Whether or no the .Shape can by Ph j sicall Agents be 
altered. 1693 Aiincham Ueom, hpit 86 If .the line K , 
be moved parallel to it self, through every pbisic.il point in 
the line A, it will pioduce the rectangle AlC. X7S2 Humk 
Ess 4 * Tieat, (1777) I xxi. 215 As to (fiiysiial causes, I am 
inclined to doubt altogether of their operaiion in this 
particular. 1832-4 De Quincky Cxsars Wks. 1859 
Everything physical is measurable by weight, motion, and 
resistance z:x86o Faraday Foiies Nat, 1. 16 .Some of the 
more elementary, and, what we call, phj’sical powers, x88o 
Hauchton Phys Geog, i, 2 The physical structure of the 
eartli and stars. 1883 Lyells Elem* Ceol, 100 T here may 
be a physical break— unconformity— and al!»o a paleonto- 
logical break, between two successive groims ofstrate 
absol, 1836 Kincslev Lett (1878) I. 36 1 he dreamy da\*s 
of boyhood, when I knew and w'oi shipped nothing but tne 
physical 1883 Edershbim Lfe Jesus II, 200 An attempt 
to shift: the argument from the moral to the physical 

b. Belonging or i elating to Natural IMulosophy 
or Natuial Science; of, pei taming or relating to, 
or in accordance with, the regular piocesses or laws 
of nature. 

is8o G Harvey Thtee Proper Lett, Wks. (Grosart) L 48 
With great Physicall, and Naturall Reason* 1387 Gri 1 sb 
Euphucs to Philautus Wks (Grosart) VI, 204 Nejllier 
can fishermen tell the Phusicall reasons of ihe motions of 
the Sea. 1796 H. Hunter tr. SLdherte's Stud, Nat 
(1759) I. 497 Of some general laws of nature ..We shall 
divide the^e I^ws into iSws. physical and Laws moral. x8o8 
J 'SgiUwne.Nat.P/ulos 7 It is an object worthy of attention 
to instruct the youthful mind in physical knowledge. 1830 
Herschel Stud Nat, Phil n 11, 98 The law of gravitation 
is a physical axiom 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It, IsL II L 
304 The most interesting feature in the physical history of 
the Calabrias, is the frequency of their earthquakes. x86$ 
Mo/lcy Mirac, (ed. 2) Pref, xi None of them are or profess 
to be physical explanations of miracles, 1. e. reductions of 
them to laws of nature in the saentific sense of that term. 

c Of persons: Dealing with or devoted to 
natural science (in quot. 1 768, materialistic)* 

1678 CuDwoRTH IntelL Syst, i. iv. 391 Out of whom, 
according to the Physical Empedocles, proceed all things 
that were, are, and shall be, vi/. Plains, Men, Beasts and 
Gods. 1768 Sterne Sent, fount (1775) I s (Calais) Every 
power which sustained life, perform’d it with s»o little 
friction, that ’twould have confounded the most Physuat 
precteuse tti France . with all her materialism, she could 
scarce have called me a machine. 1898 HarptVs Mag, 
XCVI. 623 The foremost phj»sjtal philosophers of the time 
came to the aid of the best optiLians. 

2 Belonging to the forces of nature and pro- 
perties of bodies, other than chemical and vital ; 
belongine to the science of physics : see Phisics 
1734 KeuVs Exam TJu, Earth 267 H w excellent Observa- 
tions, both Astronomical and Phjsical. x8oS-X7 R, Jamfsoh 
Char Min, (ed. 3) 2 Physical characters are those physical 
phenomena which are exhibited by the mutual action of 
minerals and other bodies) such as magnetic properties 
[etc.]. x8x3 Bakewbll Introd Geel, (iSrO 47 TTie Internal 
and eternal parts will vary both in their physical and 
chemical properties. 1876 Huxley Pkystogr, X04 The 
pwcal properties of matter may be altered without 
affecting Its deeper chemical constitution. 

3 . Of the body, and bodily members or faculties 
(as (Bstinct from the mind) ; bodily, corporeal. 

1780 BwTHAM/^?rwrc.£«p&/. XIV. §3 Suppose for example 
the physical deMre has for its object the satisfying of hunger 
1820 Hazutt Led. Dram, Lit, 259 Milton has got rid of 
the horns and tad, the vulgar and i^yslcal of the 
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devil, 1832 Austin Juris^r, (1870) I xii. 358 Physical or 
natural persons In this instance *physical ’ or * natural ’ , 
denotes a peison not Hctitious or legal. x86o Tyndall 
Glac I XVI. X04 The man gave me the impression of 
physical strength X865 E Garreit At any Cost 1, 10 Mis 
Sinclair had long parted from the last bloom of physical 
youth. x886 W. J Tuckpr E Em ope 108 We take no 
physical exercise, except iiding xS^Wesiru Cnz 24 May 
5/1 The lads went through a course of physical drill with 
wonderful precision. 

b as (// ) as physical powers colloq rare, 
2824 Ex atmiier 26/2 He lacks physicals for swaggei 1842 
G A McCall Lett /r F^oniurs (1868) 394 Disease, and 
the vk ear and teai incidental to the exposure of the physicals 
in such a countiy as this 

II 4 . Of or belonging to medicine ; medical. 
No w ; t Physical garden * Ph raio garden, 

£2450 Lydg & Burgh decrees 1803 Sleep .flfrom these 
seknessys the hoody doth Recure, Which previd is by 
phisichal prudence Fvemm Panopl Epist 225 He 

shall leaine to be skilfull in the art Geometrical, Antb- 
meticall, Musicall, Cheyiurgicall, Physical 1679 Tnats 0/ 
IFahematt, etc 49 Theie is only that pait of it which 
IS the Physical Prescriptions, 2739 Johnson L P , Boet^ 
haave Wks. IV, 343 His profession of botany made it 
port of hi<s duty to supei intend the physical garden 2759 
B Martin Nai Hist Eng 11 Cambr 94 Furnishing a 
Physical Hospital 2799 {title) I'he Medical and Physical 
Journal, x8a6 Souiiily in Q. Eev XXXIV, 311 Physical 
books being the mostdangeious that any person can take to 
perusing—except metaphysical ones. 

fb. Ofpeisoiis. Practising medicine, medical. 
2748 Rtckarpson ClartssaiiBii) IV xlv. 296 These cuised 
physical folks can find out nothing to do us good, but what 
would poison the devil X749SMOLLCIT Gil Bl 12 iv fa, 
1 resumed niy physical dress, and visited several patients. 
2757 W Tiiomj'Son R N Aibioc 44 Which then Friends, 
the top of the Physical Faculty can verify. 2796 Ciiaulotid 
SMnn Maruhmoni IV, 274 The physical men who attend 
her seem to think not 

i c Physical finger * Phxsioun finger, Ohs 
2623 tr, Fitvine's 7 heat, Hon, i. v 49 To this Physicall 
finger a veine answercth 
t6. Used in medicine, medicinal, Obs, 

*579~8o North Plutarch^ DemeU ms (189s) V . 391 Phisicall 
heiues, as Helleborum, Lingewoit and Beares foote 26x3 
Markham Eng Hushandntan ii. 1 v (1635) 22 The led 
Rose IS not. .so tender as the Damaske, yet it is much more 
Phtsicall, and oftner used in medicine 2658 J Joni s 
Ovid's [Ins 86 Medea was the first that invented Physical 
baths. 2692 Trvon Good Home w xxvi. (ed 2) 208 Tins 
soit of drink tcoffee] ought not to be used, but in a Physical 
way 277^ Adair An/er [nd 412 Angelica is one of 
then physic il gicens 2828 WALkLR Diet , Guaiaeum^ a 
physical wood, 

fb. Henencial to hcallh ; cumtive, lemedial, 
restorative to the body, good {/or one’s health). 
AX^ofig Obs, 

2447 Nil AM Seyniysi^QT^ii 13, 1 cowde as weel bolhe 

forge and fyle As cowd IJoycein hysphwycal consolacyoun, 
x6ox SiiAKS ynl C, 11. 1, 261 Is Brutus sicke? and is it 
Physical! To walke \ nbraced, and sucke vp the humours Of 
the danke Morning? 1604 E. GCrimstokc] D'' A casta's II ist 
Indies IV xl. 318 They say moreover, that this wooll ,is 
phisicall for other indispositions, as for thegpwt 2626 R. C. 
Times' Whistle v. 2212 With mediocuty..To lake Tobacco 
thus were phisicall aj6^ Austin Medit, {2635) 223 A 
physicall Banket for out Soules, 

t o. Of the nature of or like medicine (in taste, 
smell, etc ) ; as bad as medicine. Obs, 
a 1648 Dicoy Closet Open (1677) 63 All other herbs.. give 
it a physical taste 2682 R, Knox Hut Ceylon 5 The Tree 
hath a pretty Physical smell like an Apotbecaiies Shoix 
X706 r. Baker Junhr Walks \\ 1, Wi etched hatchet*fac d 
things that are physical to look at 'em. 
f 0 In need of medical ticatment, sick ; under 
medical treatment Obs 

2633 Shirley Witty Fair One irr. iv, What meanes this 
Apothecaries shop about thee, art Physicall? — Bad m 
Cage III. H, Thou lookst dull and Phisicall me thinkes. 2762 
Bril, Mag, II, 388 In the latter [hospitall aie near 300 
physical patients, and about 60 chirurgical ones. 

7. In special phrases and collocations. 

Physical astronomy, that branch of astronomy which 
treath of the motions, masses, positions, light, heat, eta 
of the heavenly bodies. Physical atom; see ouot. 
Physical chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 


Physical chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with tlie structure of molecules. Physical force, 
material as opposed to moral force , in politics, the use of 
armed power, to effect or repiess political changes? also 
aii\ lb. Physical geography, that branch of geography 
which deals with the natmal features of the eartli's surfaee, 
as distinct from its political divisions, commercial or 


histoiical lelations. etc. Physical geology, the study of 
the formation and history of strata and eiuplive rocks, apart 
from palaeontology Physical horizon : see Horizon r 
Physical laboratory, a laboratory for experiments in 
pliy&ical science, Physical mineralogy, that which 
treats of the physical properties of minerals, apart from their 
clicniical composition Physical optics, that branch of 
optics whicli oenK with the pioperties of light itself (as dis- 
tinguished from the function of sight); sometimes restricted 
to that part which relates to the undulatory theory and the 
phenomena specially explained by it, os interference, etc 
Physical point, a point conceived as infinitely small, and 
yet a poiiion of matter. Physical science or philo- 
sophysa Physics. Physical sciences, the sciences that 
treat of inanimate matter, and of cneigy apart from vitolity- 
opposed to the biological or to the moral sciences. ^ Pbyw- 
cal sign, a symptom of health or disease ascertainable by 
bodily examination. Physical theolo^ : see Theology 
2903 Acnls M Clerks Astrophysics j Kepler first mecu- 
lated^on the causes of celestial movementiL and introduced 
the term ‘^physical astronomy*. 1830 Davbeny Atom, 
The, V (ed a) 247 iDumasJ proposes to designate that 
description of molecular gioups into which bodies are 
resolved by heat, ^physical atoms, x^z Poftn /cw. June 


1014 A mechanism of the atoms, or, as it has come to be 
called in Germany, a ^physical chemistry, was developing. 
28x7 Cobbett Wks XXXII. 362 It was a combat of argu- 
ment, and they have taken sheltei under the shield of 
^physical force 2840 Hood Up Rhine 165, 1 do wish our 
physical-force men would hire a steamer and take a trip up 
the Rhine 1897 J McCarthy in Daily News 27 May 6/1 
He was entirely opposed to any attempt at rebellion by 
physical force, because he held that there was no chance 
for a physical-force struggle [2625 N Carpenter Geog, 
Del, 1 1 (2635) 4 The obiect in * Geograph le is for the most 
pait Physicall, consisting of the parts whereof the Spheare 
IS composed ] xSfia A K Johnston (f //A) Atlas of Physical 
Geography, x866 Brandc & Cox Dtti .Sc, etc II 898/1 
Physical geography is the history of the eaith in its material 
organisation 1897 Daily Neivs 17 Feh 2/3 To find funds 
for the foundation and maintenance of a national ^plwsical 
laboratory 1832 Brewster Optics vii 66 *Physi(,al Optics 
IS that blanch of the science which treats of the ph>bical 
properties of light. 2837 Buckle Cwiliz I. vii 343 Ihe 
business of ^physical philosophy is, to explain external 
phenomena with a view to their prediction 2845 Stodoart 
Giam, in Encycl Meirop (1847) I. 60/1 That part of 
Gmmmar is evidently Physical, and of course follows the 
common laws of ^Physical Science a 286a Buckle Mzsc. 
Wks (2872) I sir In the course of a few years Sir Isaac 
Newton changed the surface of physical science 2879 St 
Geoi go's Hasp Rep,\% 107 The ^physical signs pointed to 
fluid at the left base, and to enlaigement of the right lobe 
of the liver 

Hence P 2 iy*BloaUst * see qnots. ; Pliysica*lity, 
physical condition; also ^ hmnorously as a title 
lor a medical man ; Pby 'sloalness, the quality of 
being physical 

2858 BusiiNELLTVhi^ ^Supe7nat 1 (2864) 23 *Physicalists, 
who, without pietending to deny Christianity, value them- 
selves on finding all the laws of obligation in the laws of 
the body and the woild. 2864 Webster, Physicalut, one 
who holds that human thoughts and actsaie detei mined by 
the physical organiration of man 2593 Nasue Four Lett 
Con/ut, Wks iGrosart) H. 242 Receiue some notes as 
touching his *phisicallity deceased, He had his Grace to 
be Doctor ere he died x66o tr Paracelsus* Archidoxis 1 
IX. 232 When we followed that Medicinal way we could 
never (by that kind of PhyMCallity) peiceive any thing 
well founded 2727 Bailly vol II, ^Physicabiess^ Natural- 
ness, also Mediciinlness 2857 J Hinton Let, in Life 
vii (1878) 233 The ineitness, the evil, that is added by our 
pliysiLalness 

Pll3rsically zik&h), adx) [f prec, + -LY 2.] 
In a physical manner or way 

1. According to nature or the mateiial laws of 
nature; materially, according to physics or natural 
philosophy or science ; not intellectually, morally, 
or spiritually Physically mposstble, impossible 
from the nature or laws of material things. 

2582 E. Campion in Ccit/er iii (1584) Y iv, You reason 
physically: but we must not be led by senses in these 
misteue!*. 2666 Boylt Ong Formes 4 Qual (1667) 7 It is 
Physically impossible that it [matter] should be devoid of 
some Bulk or other, and some detei minnte Shape or other 
267s R. Burthocge Causa Dei 48 It « not dent’d Physically, 
but Moially 2704 Sullivan Fiew Nat I 417 The swelling 
of the ocean, by the joint atti action of the sun and the moon, 
IS less physically intelligible, than the periodical effusions of 
the polar ices 28M Gkovl Coi r Phys Forces (ed 3) z8a 
An atom or molecule physically indivisible. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist Eng, xii. III. ai7 It would be physically impossible 
for many of them to surrender themselves m time 2863 
Fawcett Pol Econ ii ix. 264 It is physically impossible 
that any permanent rise m wages should take place without 
a corresponding diminution 01 profits 2870 Jcvons Elent 
Logic w, 23 Nothing can physically exist corresponding to 
a general notion, 

t b. Naturally, essentially, intrinsically Obs 
2629 H. Burton Truthls Triumph 58 Justification the 
forme whereof is relatme and not pnpicauy inheient in vs 
2684 T. Hockin Go<Vs Decrees 200 The will is physically 
ours, and the deed is also ouis, but 'tis morally Gods. 2793 
D. Stewart Ontl, Mor, Pkiloi, 11, « 1 §322 Not to demon 
strate that the soul is physically and necessarily immortal 
to Piactically. Obs. 

2^ Llybodrn Cws Math 450 It is a Body, though 
Physically Round, yet full of uneven Asperities. 2737 
Akcnsidc in P/ul Irons, L 324 The velocity of the fluids, 
in the remoter senes of vessels, will he, physically, nothing 

2 . As regards the body; in body; in bodily con- 
stitution ; corporeally. 

cx6oo Ttmon v iv (Shaks 800)87 Hee's an asse logically 
and capitally, not phisikalhe and animalhe. 2652 Baxter 
Inf Bapt 179 It may be the child’s Action Morally, and in 
Law-sencejwhen tt w only the Father's Action Physically, 
2^ J E Ryland m y Foster's Life ieCorr, (1846) II, 107 
Unless physically disabled 1877 A B Bruce J raining 
Tiaelve xxv 425 Not till I become invisible physically shall 
I be visible to you spiritually x88a Mrs. Pitman Mission 
L, Gieeie^ Pal, 194 These fellaheen are physically adapted 
to the climate 

fS, Medically; medicinally; by medical rules. 
xsBa Hester Seer, PJuorav ni cxv. 230 Then sliall be 
finished the solution of Iron Phisically, the whiche thou 
niaiest giue safely. *674 R, Godfrey Inj, 4- Ah Physic 
208 To make it a Proverb, Qui Medici vivit, nnseri vivify 
(i e.) He that lives Physically, lives miserably. ^ XTia M. 
Henry Sober mindedtiess Wks 1853 I 70 Then it [mirth] 
must be used like a medicine,— must be taken physically. 

t Pliy* sioary. Obs, rare, [f. Physio r?. -f-AiiY 
B. 2,] Medicinal preparations , matena medica 
i6ro tr. Boccaccio's Decameron 209 A Quacksalver,. one 
that deales in drugges and physicarie. 

* 1 * Pliysic gardexii Obs. [See Physio sh, 6^ 
a, 2 ; cT. F. jardm de pharmacie ] A garden for 
the cultivation of medicinal plants ; hence, a 
botanic garden; also physical garden^ Physical 4, 


1637 Lease f Magd, Coll to Untv, Oxford 17 Apr., 
[Ground] for a Physicke Garden [Referred to in a petition 
of 5 July 1626 as * the Phisitions Garden ’ ] 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 20 Oct., Pisa.— We went to the Colledge ..To this 
the PhysiqGai den lyes x6^P/iil Trans XXI 63 Rare 
and ron«descnpt Plants, cultivated either in publick 
Physick-Gardens, or those of piivate cunous Peisons. 2796 
Morse Avter Geog. II 35^4 A very curious physic-garden, 
which contains the choicest exotics. 2814 Hist Unto. 
Oxfndll, 241 In 1715, John Robinson presented many 
curious exotic plants to the Physic Garden 1879 Hamlbk 
Umv Oxford 59 The Botanic Garden, formerly known 
as the Physic Garden, was founded in the year 2622. 
Physician (fizi J&n), sb. Forms . a, 3-5 flsicien, 

4- 5 -iaji(e, 4 flacician, -en, fyciscien, 5 flls-, 
fio-, fys-, -laian, -issyan, -isyen, -osyen, 5-6 
fysician, visicion ; jS. 4-5 feflioian(e, 5 -isyan, 
(-en), -sessian, 6 -ycien, -ysyan, 5 pliesioyen, 
6-7 -yoion, -icion ; 7. 4-6 phisicie3i(6, 5 -yoien, 

5- 7 -loian, 6 -icyon, 6-7 *itian, (-on), -loion, 7 
phizitian, 4-5 phyaicyen, 5 -loien, 5-6 -loion, 
S -ycyon, (phyoyssyon), 6-7 physitian, -ycyan, 
(-on), 6- physician, [ME fisicien, a, 

cun (Wace 12th c), f L. physic a, F physique \ 
see Physio and -ician ] 
ti. A student of natiual science 01 of physics. 
01x400-50 Alexander 4"^^^ Ne folo^e we na ncesyens, ne 
philisophour scobs, As sophistti & slik thing, to sott with j^e 
pepill x6xo WiLLCT Hexapla Dan 30 Natuiall and 
humane dreames, the interpietation wheieof beioiigeth vnlo 
physicians and philosopheis jjrSM J hlASTZNrAu Misc. 
(iS^s) 6 An analysis of Dr Priestley’s character as a theo- 
logian, a physmen^ a metaphysician,] 

2 . One who practises the healing art, including 
medicine and surgery. 

aiazsAncr R 370 Auh,nionie ancien,. h^t schulden one 
lecnen hore <ioule mid heoitebireousunge & fi«sshes pinunge, 
uor wurSeS fisiciens & hcomes leches. 2297 R. Glou c, (Kolls) 
2552 His fibicians he clupede & suor is oh anon Bote hii 
made him mid childe he wolde horn sle eclion 0x380 
Wyclif Seim Sel, Wks. I 60 Man may&pende al j?at he 
hah aboute obii fisicians 1393 X/ANCL. P, PI, C xxiii, 176 
A fisician with a fon ede hod. 2484 Caxi on Rabies oJjEsop 
III u, 1 am a leche, and with al a good phesycyen 2526 
Tindaie Luke iv. 23 Visicion heale thy silfe 25^ Act 
32 lien, VIII. c. 40 Forasmuche as the science of phibicke 
dothe comprehend the knowledge of surgery as a speciall 
membre and parte of tlie same, therefore be it enacted that 
anny of the said company or felawiship of Phisitions .may 
exeicise the said science of Phisick in all and every his 
membres and partes 2542 XJoall Erastn Apoph, 278 b, 
The physicians dooe not fall to ciittyng, except all other 
meanes and wayes afore proved 2605 Shaks Mach, v, 
h 8a More needs she the Diuine, tlien the Fhysitian 
2758 Johnson Idler No 27 F 7 The anatomical novice 
styles himself physician, prepares himself by familiar cruelty 
to extend his arts of torture, which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. x8m Kindail Tiav, III. Ixxii 128 
Physician is the title of all medical piactitioneis in the 
I United States 1B75 JowEi r Plato (ed, 2) III. a8 Physicians 
to cure the dboxdeis of which luxury is the source. 

b One legally qualified lo pi actise the bealmg 
uit as above, esp as disUnguished irom one 
qualified as a surgeon only. 

In the United Kingdom, eveiy medical piactitioner is now 
required to have a qnahncation as Physician and also as 
Surgeon, so that a general practitioner usually desenbes 
Inmself as ' Physician and Suigeon ’. The use of ‘ Physician ' 
or * Suigeon ' alone usually implies ihat the person so styled 
is in practice a specialist in that branch, So especially with 
the designation ‘ Consulting Physician 
CX400 Lanf rands Cimrg 208 O lord, whi u, it so gieet 
difference bitwixe a ciruigian k a pbisician. 2508 Dunbar 
Lament for Maha? n 42 In medicyne the most piacticmnis, 
Lechis, sun igianis & piusicianis 2548 U dall Erasm Par, 
Luke Pref 9 i he physicians of the bodyes haue pi acticioiiers 
and poticaries that dooe mmistre their ait vnder them. 16x2 
Woodall Surg Mate Pref (1630) Bj, The more leained 
SOI t are justly stiled by the title of Physicians, and the more 
experienced sort are called Cbirui gions or .Surgeons, a 2654 
Selden Tqhle-T (Arb ) 27 Your Piesident of the Colledge 
of Phisitians himself is no moie than a Doctoi of Physick, 
2707 CiiAMBERLAYNE St. Eng III, sso Pliysicians m Ordinal y 
to her Majesty’s Peison .Apothecaries Chirurgeons 2823 
J Thomson Zfc/ ////7am, Intiod 15 It is from the separa- 
tion produced by these two decrees [issued by Pope Bonifaae 
the Sixth, and Clement the Fifth, at Avignon], that we 
ought, I conceive, to date the true origin of the distinction 
between physician and suigeon, such as it has existed xn 
modem times; a distinctioii unknown in the practice of the 
ancients 187a Geo Eliot Mtddlem xvnl, To obscure the 
limit between his own rank as a general practitioner, and 
that of the physicians, who, in tlie interest of the profession, 
felt bound to maintain its various grades. 2895 W. Munk 
Life Sir //, Halford 235 The appointment of physician 
extiaordmaiy to the king 
c. Proverbs. 

1546 J, Heywood Prov n vu. (1867) 67 Feed by measure, 
and defie the physicion, x6o6 Holland iiueion , I tbet tm 
bcvin Anmi , Whereupon might arise our English proverbe, 

A foole or a physition 1622 Malymes Anc Law-Meich 
254 We. see the Prouerbe to be true, That the vnknowne 
disease putteth out the Physitians eye, 2721 [see Fool 
i 2 d] 

8 . iransf. and fig, A healer; one who cures 
moral, spiritual, or pohtical maladies or infirmities. 
0x400 Maundcv. (Roxh.) XIV 61 Efterwaides he was a 
phisicieneofsaules, 2548 UDALLJFr/MW Par LukeFrel 
8h, Woordes and talke is the physician of a mynde bee>ng 
diseased and sicke. 1687 Norris Hymn^ ^ Long have J 
mettted' ii, IHl trust my great Physician’s skill. 2805 Surr 
Winter in Land, (2806) 11 1. 262 Time must be her physician, 
x8^ Lynch Rivulet cxl vi, That thorny cares may yield 
sweet fruits, And comforts be physicians. 
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4. ComlKt as fiiyHcimt-acconcheur^ •‘author^ 
^founder; tphysioian ftnger, the third or ring- 
tmger; « Lbech-pinger * cf. Finger i, 

i6z3 tr Faviftds TkeatlUn i. v 48 Rings of 
■worne by noble persons on the niedianaU finger of the left 
hand called by the Latines Digitus medicns Aulus (^Ihus, 
, .dedareth, that a small and subtile artene proceedeth from 
the heart, to beate on this Phjsition finger i8a8 D lc 
Marchakt Re^> Claims io Barony of Gardn^’j\^ I,, 
been physician-accoucheur since 1817 tpoi Daily Chron 
6 Bee. 4/4 The regulations which the physician-founder 
drew up ^ ^ . 

Hence Physl’cian 2^., lra»s» (a) to make mto a 
physician ; (^) to put under the care of a physician , 
Physi ciaaary , of or pertaining to a physician , 
Pljysi ciaacy, the office or position of physician ; 
Pnysi cianed a,, qualified or licensed to act as 
a phjsician; Physi oianer <fw/.=PHTSlcHAN aj 
Physi cianess, a female physician : also ; 
Physi'cianlsss a , without a physician, Physi*- 
cifualy a , befitting a physician ; Physi oianship 
^fhysictancy ; also the personality of a physician. 

1839 G. Wilson Let in Life (i860) iv 205 The mystic 
memcaling cap has not yet *physicianed me 1896 B 
Sladcn m Doviimon lllustr (Christmas No., The travellers 
bestormed were straight put to bed and physicianed. 1889 
J. K Tctoiie 'Ihree Men 1, He. has a somewhat family- 
^physicianary way of putting things ^ 1881 Times 13 Jan 
1^3 The*Phyfiiciancy to the Queen in Ireland iSpt N 
AIoorb ir Did H'ai Biog XXV. 94/2 His assistant dis< 
charged the duties of the physiciancy all his formal election 
as physician on ,14 Oct. loog 1758 H, Walpolb Leif io 
Mann 10 Feb , Dr. Lucas, a physicianed apothecary iSifj 
Mrs, Pilkihgtov Cekbrity I. 78 *Physicioners were sent 
for 1821 Scorr Kenilw ai, A man of much skill and little 
substance, who practised the tiade of a physicianer 1836- 
48 B D Walsh Artsioplu Clouds r. iv, Brave Thurian 
prophets, physicianers rare. 1662 J. Chandler Van HeU 
meni's Uriat nx If nature the *Ph}sitianesse of her self, 
can overcome diseases by her own goodnesse. 1786 H 
Walpole Let. to H More 9 Feb., I might send for you as 
nw physicianess^ 1888 Talmagc in VoKt (N. Y.) 6 Sept , 
He died *nhysicianless. xS88 J Clifford in Coniemp Rev 
Apr 503 Real knowledge of man and of men, is inde- 
scribably rich in *pbysicianly force, 173a Fielding Mock 
Doctor viii, I shall Diud hw ♦physicianship over to his good 
behaviour CasselPs Tecfin Educ.ly 251/2 A promise 
of succeeding on the first vacancy to the physicianship in 
ordinary, 1888 T Watts in Aihenznm 17 Mar 340/2 
Latham was . elected to the physicianship of the St, 
George’s and St. James’s Dispensary. 

Physicissu. (fizisii’m). [f. Physio sb + -ism.] 
A doctrine of physical phenomena , esp. one which 
refers all the phenomena of the univeise, including 
life itselfjto physical ormaterial forces; matenaUsm. 

18^ Huxlev Lay Serm , iict. A^eds Positivism (1877) 
163 In the progress of the species from savagery to advanced 
civilization anthropomorphism, grows into theology, and 
physicism (if Z may so call it) developes into Science, 1879 
Escott England II. 391 Physicism, in its present shape, 
can scarcely hope to supplant religion. x88o Goldw. Smith 
in Ailaniic Monthly No 268 204 A probability . which 
physicism, m its hour of tnomph, will do well to take with 
It in Its car. 

Physicist (fi*zisist) [f Physic sh + -ist ] 

1 1. One versed in medical science. Obs. rare. 

1716 M Davies Aiken, Brti III Diss Physick la 
Anatomists, Naturalists, Physicists, Medicinists. 

2 A student of physics (Physics 2) 

1840 Whewell Philos Indud Set Pref 71 We might 
perhaps still use physician as the equivalent of the French 
phystcitn .but probably it would be better to com a new 
word Thus we may say that the Physicist proceeds upon 
the ideas of force, matter, and the properties of matter. 1843 
Blacktu Mag. LIV 524 The word phystasiSi where four 
sibilant consonants firz like a squib 1869 Phifson tr. 
GutUemtiPs Suit (1870) 146 The method known to physicists 
as ' spectral analysis \ 

b. A student of nature or natural science m 
general: (cf. Physics i), 

1858 Kingslev Lett. 24 Dec , This Christmas night is 
the one of all the year which sets a physicist, as I am, on 
facing the fact of miracle 1839 R. F. Burt on Cenir A fr 
in ymt Qeog. Soe XXIX 23 There remained then for the 
English physicist the honour of depicting by an admiiable 
geneializatioa the true features of tne Afncan interior 
3. One who holds the theory of a purely physical 
or material origin of vital phenomena; a believer 
in physicism : opposed to miahst, 

1871 Morlcy Cnt, Mtsc* Ser. i« 220 The excessive pre- 
tensions and unwarranted certitudes 01 the physicist. 1873 
Nicholson Inirod. Study Btol. i, 16 No physicist has 
hitherto succeeded in explaining any fundamental vital 
phenomenon upon purely physical and chemical principles 
Physicky (ft'ziki), a. [f. Physio sb 4 + -y.] 
Having the taste, smell, or other qualities of 
physic or medicine ; influenced by physic 
1^ Grainger Sugar Cane i 520 note. The flowers have 
a physiclcy smell, 1849 Geo Eliot in Cross Life (1885) 
L 242 Dear Sara’s letter is very charming—not* at all 
physicky 1854 Badham Haheui 533 The cheeses from 
France, m Pliny’s day, bad a physicky flavour x886 Fenn 
Devon Boys xxx 263 ‘J lathe? like it’, said Bob, with a 
rather physicky face. 

PlLy‘sic-iiut. [f, Physio 4 + Nut.] The 
fruit of the euphorbiaceous shrub Jairopha Curcas 
L. {Curcas purpfans)t of tropical America, used as 
a purgative , tfie Barbadoes- or purging-nut ; also 
the plant itself, more fully physic-nut hush or tree. 

Sometimes applied to species of the allied genus Croton. 
French Physic-nutf the species jairopha mmifida. 


x6$7 R. Ligon Barkados&y They gathered all the physick 
nuts they could. 1703 Dampier V(W 111 i. 71 Physic^ 
J^uis as Seamen call them are called here Ptneon. *756 P 
Brownf Jamaica 348 French Physic Nut The plant is 
much laised in Jamaica, and forms no small ornament of 
their flower gaidens i^x Kingslev At Last xvi. The 
French Physic-nut, with its hemp-like leaves, and a little 
hunch of red coral in the midst 
aiirtb X750 G Hughes Barhadoes 115 The physic nut- 
tree This is generally a knotty shrubby tree 179* Mar 
Riddell Vqy Madeira 88 The croton lacct/erum^ or physic 
nut bush, hears a seed which acts as a mweiful emetic 
1M5 F. Saver in Fortn Rev No. 5. 617 Even the street 
lamps [in Madeira] are lighted with physic-nut oil. 
Pliysico^ (fiziki?), combining foim of Gr. 
<livaiie6s natuial, physical, used generally as an 
adverbial or adjectival qualification of the second 
element, * physically*, * physical' (see *0 i) ; also, 
sometimes expressing any relation, as simple com- 
bination or contact of the things or notions named 
in the two elements (see -0 2). The following are 
among the less important combinations . 

Pliy slco-astxono’xnical a,f of or pertaining to 
physical astronomy ; see Physical 7« 3Phy rtco- 
geogxa'phioal a., of, pertaining to, or dealing 
with physical geography. Phy sioo4ntelle otnal 
a , combining the physical with the intellcclnal 
thy sioo-lo*gic, logic illustrated by physics; hence 
Fby sico-lo glcal a, f Phy slco-me’dical 
physical and medical. Phy sloo-me -ntal a. , pci - 
taming to both body and mind, or physical and 
mental phenomena . Phy sico-mlra ciilous a . , of 
the natuie of a natural miracle* Phy sico-mo r- 
phio a (opposed to anthopomorplnd), having 
the form of or embodied in material nature ; so 
Phy sico-mo rphism. Phy sioo-philo Sophy, 
the philosophy of nature, natural philosophy, 
hence Phy sioo-philoso phical a. Physlco- 
physlolo*gical a., of or pertaining to the physics 
of physiology. Phy sico-psy chlcal a., com- 
bining or intermediate to the domain of psychology 
and of physics, f Phy sico-theoso phical a, 
belonging at once to natural science and to theo- 
sophy. Also Physioo-ohemioal, etc 

1834 Nat Pkilos III Hist Ash on xvi 82/2 (TJsef 
Know). Soc ) Ihe’^physico astronomicalsystem of Descartes, 
xB6$I\rat Hist. Rev 385 An excellent ♦physicogeographical 
monograph of the island of Cyprus. 1900 Wesim. Gas 
21 July 3/1 Long isolation . brought about partly by 
physico-geographical, paitly by political causes 1840 Be 
Quince Wks 186a X. 162 At the head of the *pliysico- 
intellectual pleasures, we And a second leason for quarrelling 
with the civilisation of our country 1704 Swift T 7 'uh 
Introd , Wks. 1760 I. 27 This *physico-logical scheme of 
oratonal receptacles 01 machines contains a great myster3% 
1689 Loud, Gaz No 2468/4 A ^Physico medical Essay con- 
cerning the late fiequency of Appoplexies. /K18I49 Poe 
Cockion Wks 1864 III. 461 A lingung ’‘physico-mental 
exhilaration 1870-9 Sir R Chrtstison in Life (188^) I px 
Thephysico mental gratification experienced in piercing the 
thin clear air of a Highland mountain. 1839 Dc Quincey 
Mod Superstit. Wks. 1862 III. 295 The faith in this order 
of the ■’’physico miraculous is open alike to the sceptical and 
thenon-sceptical x886AB Brule Mnsc Elem. Gosp.i, ag 
The Agnostic sets up m his room a *physico morphic 
divinity Hid, 28 The charge of anthropomorphism is met 
by a counter-charge of ^physico-morphism, Allbuti's 
Syst. Med. VI. sn In the pieces of neurons usually 
employed for *physico-physiological study, the wave of dis- 
turbance IS propagated without alteration in height, length 
and speed *8x6 Bentham Chresiomathta Wks. 1843 VIII. 
144 Purely Psychical or Thelematic; and mixed *Physico- 
psychical, Anthiopophysiurgic or Psychothelematic Under 
one or other of these heads will all oiiginal sources of motion 
, .be found to be comprehended. *668 H. More Div. DtaU 
Sehol (1713) 56s The Mercava of Ezekiel [bears a triple 
meaning], viz Ethico political, *Physico-theosophical, and 
Literal, 

Fhysico-cliemical (fi zilcuike-mikal), a, [See 
pHYsico- ] Of or belonging to physical chemistry 5 
of or pertaining to physics and chemistry. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 65 These several Physico- 
Chymical operations X73X Hid Litieraria III 252 It 
appears With all the Parade of a Physico Chemical Experi- 
ment. 1833-6 Todd Cycl Anai I 124/1 The general 
physiTO-chemical laws that dominate the rest of the universe 
Penny Cycl Suppl II. 420/2 Sir John Herschel pro- 
posed the epithet of Actino-Chemistry for this new branch 
of physico chemical saence. 

So Phy Bioo-ohe’xuiBt, one skilled in physics 
and chemistry, or in physical chemistry. 

x^ AtJwimm No. 1999. 236/1 The physico-chemist 
with his prism 

Pliy sico-wathematical, [See Phy- 
sioo-.j Of or pertammg to the application of 
mathematics to physics or mixed mathematics. 

X67X Phil, Trans VI 3070 The Experiments and the 
Reasons thence deduced for the Substantiality of light, 
approach very near to a Physico-Mathematical evidence 
Phil. Trans XCII 44 qMalhematicaIand 
pnysico-mathematical problems. *852 J, Davidson Prod, 
Math (ed s) Introd i The Mixed [Mathematics] consist of 
physical subjects investigated and explained by mathe- 
matical rea^ning, comprehend Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Optics, &C. These are sometimes styled the Physwo-Mathe- 
matical sciences. 

F]iy;sico-2iieclia*iiical9 a. [See Physico-.] 
Of or pertaining to the dynamics of natural forces, 
or the mechanical blanch of natural philosophy* 


j66x Boyle (title) New Experiments Phjsico-Mechanical, 
touching the Spung of the Air, and its effects x674-— Excell 
Theol 11. IV 171 The physico-mechanical instniments of 
working on nature's and art’s productions being happily 
invented X709 HAUKSBrr (title) Pliysico-M echanical Experi- 
ments on various subjects, containing an account of surpn/ing 
Phenomena touching Light and Electrinty x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog Sea (Low) v § 271 Uhe immense physico- 
mechanical power of this agent called heat 

Phy.sico-tiieo’logy. [See Physico-,] A 
theology founded upon the facts of nature, and the 
evidences of design there found, natiual theology 
17x2 Dcriiam (Idh) Physico-Theology or, a Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attnbutes of God fiom His Works of 
Creation *776 I*innani Eool (ed 4) II 603 This is a 
mixedspeciefa of study (when considered asphysico-theolog>) 
iSafi CoLFRiDcr Aids Rejl (1848) L 333, I more than fear 
the prevailing taste for books of natural theology, physico- 
theology, demonstiations of God fiom Nature, evidences of 
Christianity, and the like 1855 Baden Pown l Ess 309 
A physico-tlieology siupphes no such idea of the Deity as 
can OTOrany antecedent contiadiction to the representations 
of his nature and attributes 

So Phy Bico-theolo glcal <* , of or pertaining to 
natural theology; Phy slco-thooTogist, one versed 
in natuial theology 

1675 Boyle Reconcilcablen, Reason 4 Relig. li, Some 
Physico-Theological Coiisideiations about the l^ossibility of 
the Resnriection. x688 — Final Causes Hat T'hwgs iv. 
Ill 1825 Coleridge in Rem (1836) II 341 The Saturnian 
Xpovou vwepxpovxoi . to which the elder physico-tlieologists 
attributed a self-polari/ing power. X877 1C. Caird P/tilos 
Kant rr xviii 633^ l‘he Physico theological argument, the 
argument fiom design. 

Phy 'sics* [Pluial of Physic a. used subst.^ 
rendering L. physua ncut. pi, a. Gr. rd (jrniHd lit. 
'natural things**, the collective title of Aristotle's 
physical treatises; as an Kng. woid, iilural in 
origin and form, but now construetl as a singular ; 
cf. dynamics i inathmains, etc.] 

1 . Natural science m general ; in tlie older wiiteis 
csp. the Aiistotelian system of natuial science; 
hence, natiu al philosophy in the wider sense. Also, 
a treatise on natural science, as AristotWs Physics. 

The application of the term has tended continually to he 
narrowceV It originally (from Aiist.) included the study of 
the whole of nature (organic and inurganxc) j I.ocke even 
included spirits (God, angels, etc.) .iinon^ its objects. In 
the course of the xSth cent it became limited to inorganic 
nutuie, and then, by excluding chemistiy, it acquiieu its 
present meaning sec s. 

1589 Nasiie Anat. Ahsuid Wks, (Orosart) I. 37 Neither 
is there almost any poeticall fygment wlierein there is not 
some thing comprehended, taken out ..of the Physicks or 
Ethicks. x6ox wAJiNFU/f/il Eng xii. Kw. (1612)2x4 Nor 
svanted thear that did k lye On Pliy sickes and on iCtUickcs, 
and a God deny. 1620 T, Grani.fr Div. Lomke 56 
Whereof some are conteinplatiue,as Mathematikes, Pliysikes, 
Metaphysikes. x6s6 tr. llobkes' Him, P/ulos. (1839) 388, 
I have given to this iiart the title of Phystes^ or the rhe- 
iiomena of Halm e. *674 Boiic PI a cell. Tlual. 11, iv. 170 
That great Restorer of niysicks, the iliustrious Verulam. 
X70A J, Harris Lei I'eckn. J, PhysicAs, or Natural 
Philosophy, IS the Speculative Knowledge of all Natural 
Bodies (and Mr, Lock thinks, TImt God, Angels, Spirits &c. 
which usually are accounted as the .Subject of Metaphysicks, 
should come mto this Science), and of their ptoper Natures, 
Constitutions, Powers, and Operations, xyxo J. Clarke 
RohanlPs Hat. Phil i. i X7S6-8# J. Warton Piss. Pipe HI 
§^38 [Aristotle’s] Phy sicks contain many useful observa- 
tions, particularly bis history of animtds. x8oo Med. Jrnl. 
HI. x8i If we consider medicine as a science, or as a system 
of rules, it..foims a principal department of physjcs, or 
experimental philosophy. *845 aIauricr Plot. ^ Met. 
Philos, in Encycl Meiiop (1847) II. 64S/X Then arose.. 
Roger Bacon, and mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
generally became as much the studies of Christians as they 
bad already been of the Mahometans* x8^ M ay kb P' xpos. 
Lex i PJ^sics. teim for that science which treats of the 
nature of the qualities which beings derive from birth, in 
contradistinction to those acquiied from art— of the whole 
mass of beings conipiising the u^tver^e~and of the laws 
which govein those oeings,, natuml philosophy. 

2 . In current usage, restricted to The science, or 
group of sciences, treating of the properties of 
natter and energy, or of the action of the diifcient 
forms of energy on matter in general (excluding 
Chemistry, which deals specifically with the differ- 
ent forms of matter, and Biology, which deals with 
vital eneigy). See quots. 1900. 

Physics IS divided into genet al physies^ dealing with the 
general phenomena of inorganic nature (dynamics, mole- 
cular physics, physics of the ether, etc-X and applied physn s, 
dealing with special phenomena (astronomy, meteondogy, 
terrestrial magnetism, etc). There is a tendency now to 
restrict the word to the former group. 

tr Gr^otys Astron. 1. Auth Pref. a The Celestial 
IJybics, or Pluaical Astronomy, bath , the preference in 
Dignity of all Enquiries into Nature whatever. 2834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys Se xtxii (1849) 361 These 
mouons come under the same laws of dvnamics and analysts 
ns any other branch of physics. x86o Tyndall Gletc 11. ix. 
272 M. Agassiz IS a naturalist, and he appears to have 
but httle attention to the study of physics* xfloa 
G. F. Barker Physics l 5 8 6 Physics regards matter solely 
as the vehicle of energy, physics may be regarded as the 
science of ener^, precisely as chemistry may be regarded 
« the ^icnce of matter. 1900 J. B, Stauo Concepts te The. 
Mod. Physics (ed 4) 27 The science of physics, in addiiim 
to the general laws of dynamics and their apjflicRtion to the 
intcTMtion of solid, liquid, and gaseous b^tes, embraces 
the theory of those agents which were formerly dedgnated 
as imTOnderables— li^t, heat, electricity, magnum, etc. j 
and all these are now treated as fbems of morion, as dmerent 
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manifestations of the same fundamental energy. 1900 W. 
Watson Texthk^ Physics 2 We are led to define Physics in 
its most general aspect as a discussion of the properties of 
matter and eneigy It is, however, usual to exclude the 
discussion of those properties of matter which depend simply 
on the nature of the difieient forms of matter (Chemistry), 
as also the pioperties of matter and energy as related to 
living things (Biology). The line of demarcation separating 
Physics and Chemistry has never been very clear, and of 
late yeais has practically vanished 

fd The science of, or a treatise on, medicine. 
Qbs, rare* 

idlad R Harris Hezekiah's RecffUery (1630) 33 For the 
second, Health great Salomon hath written a Physicks 
for us 1785 Jefferson Wrti* (1859) I, 467 When college 
education is done with, he must cast his eyes (for America) 
either on Law or Physics. 

Physiform (forsifpim), a Zool [f. Physa + 
-PORM ] Having the form of the gastropod Physa. 

fPliysiner, a corrupt or erroneous form of 

PhYSIOIANER Cf. PlITBIOH 

16x6 Sm R. Boyle in Lumore PaUf s (18B6) 1 . 10a Lent 
Mr, Shea of Kilkenny the phisiner nij^* x». 

PI13 rsio- (h*zw), combining element, represent- 
ing Gr. (jivaio-, f. <f)i5(ns nature, as in (fivcioyvijiJiuv 
* judging of a man's nature (l>vaio\6yos discoursing 
upon nature, <^vmo<rK<meiv to observe nature, used 
as a formative with the sense ‘nature* or ‘natural*, 
as in Physiocracy, Physioonomy, Physiography, 
Physiology, etc. ; also in the following less impor- 
tant compounds (in some of which it is treated as 
an abbreviation oi j^fiysioHogy ov physiological) : 

Phy Bio-clie'micalu!., pertaining to physiological 
chemistry, f sioerly 'pMc [after hieroglyphic] 

(see quot), Pby.slogno'stio, Phyiilo'gixosy [Gr 
yvwtrts knowledge] (see qiiots.). Fliy.aiome'dioal- 
Ism, the system of ‘natural* medicine which uses 
vegetable drugs, only discarding those which are 
poisonous {Syd, Soe* Lex,) ; so Fliy slonLe*dioaI 

Phy 8ioine*dlcall8t. Pby slopa'thlo a,^ of 
or pertaining to physiopathy. P 3 iy slopatho- 
lo'gloal a,, of or pertaining to a pathological 
state influenced by physiology. Pl^sio'pathy 
[Gr. -ira^em, f.Trd^oysufTermg] (see quot.). Physio*. 
phlUst [Gr. to love], a lover or student of 
nature. Phy 'slophy ly [see Phylum] (see quot ). 
Phy siopla'stic if., formed by nature. Phy’- 
sioscope [Gr, -ir/fdjror viewing] (see quot. 1846), 
Physio Boopy, the rendenng of the physical ap- 
peal ances and conditions m a painting. Phy. 
8io-sociolo*gloal a,^ combining physiology and 
sociology. Physio'Bophy [Gr. <roj>ia wisdom], 
an assumption of knowledge of nature, hence 
Phy slo8o*phlo a* Phy'slotype, a process for 
taking an impression direct from a flat object, on 
prepared paper ; also an image made by such pro- 
cess. Physloty py, printing from plates made by 
various processes direct from natural objects; 
nature-printing 

1887 A. M Brown Anim Alkal 5 The presence of the 
alkaloid might he owing to *physio*chemical action after 
death. X844UFION PhysioglMtcs 101 In a literal hieio- 
glyphic, therefore, or what 1 fchall now more aptly term 
a *physioglyphic. no name must be involved. 163s Person 
Varieties ii. 60 The Meteorologians answer not so fully 
satisfattoiie as theirs, who treate of spints, whom I may 
well call *Phy<>iognosticks x8xx-3x Bentham App , 
Wks 1B43 VIII. 384 Natuial History which ,may more 
aptly and expressively, it should seem, be designated by the 
term ’'Pbysjognosy, x88o C. A. Cutter Classtf, ITat, 6c, in 
Library Jrm, June, A similar word, Fysiognosy .supplies 
a name which was wanted for the natural sciences collec- 
lively. X885 Proc, Bosion Sol, Hat Hist XXIII. 226 It 
should cons ist of three parts or sectio ns, first S ta tical 0 eognosy 
orPhysiognosy. x8oo Coleridge m C K Paul /F'. Godwin 
(1876) II. 3 Your poetic and *Physiopatluc feelings. 1897 
Allbutls Syst med. III. 777 We cannot even say if it 
be of a ^physio pathological character, or a specific germ. 
XB98 P. Manson Trap Lis, xxvi 413 Certain physio- 
pathological qualities predisposing to the disease may be 
inherited, X797-X803 Foster in Zi/e^Corr, (1846) I 239 
What may be callecT *phyiiopathy, a faculty of pervading 
all nature with one’s own being, x8ci4 Coleridge teii , io 
R, Simp (i6gs) 448 , 1 have met with several genuine Philo- 
logists, Fhilonoists, *Fhysiophihst$,keen hunters after know- 
ledge and sacnce. *879 tr Haeckels JSvol Man I. i 24 
♦Physiophyly. The tribal history of the functions, or the 
history of the paleontological development of vitalactivities. 
x8xx-3X Bentham Logic App„ Wks. X843 YlII. 284/1 In their 
^physioplastic stale, in the utate in which, fashioned by tlie 
band of nature, they [bodies] are found in the bosom of nature 
1846 Jovce Set, Ltal.1 Optics xxh 332 What is the opaque 
micioscope? .Very much thesame sortof tbingas the magic 
lantern i except that the light, instead of passing through 
the object, shines upon it, and is reflected off through the 
lenses, and so onward to the screen. The *physioscope is 
the same instrument, employed to depict ‘ the human face’ 
in colossal dimensions upon the screen 0x865 T. Wyldr 
in Cfrc Sc 1 64/2 The physioscope is a moomcation of 
the magic lantern 1886-94 H. Spencer Aniohiog, II xlvi, 
193 noUx Under *^physioscopy\I propose to_ include the 
rendering of the phenomena of linear perspective, of aenal 
perspective, of light and shade, and of colour in so far as it 
IS determined not by artistic choice, but by natural condi- 
tions, X904 Westm Gaz, 29 June 2/1 The average medical 
man cannot afford the leisure for the systematic study of the 
physio-sociological problems that he in bis path. z886 
GUnther in RncycL Bnt, XX, 437/1 Morphological facts are 
enthely superseded by fanciful ideas of the vaguest land of 
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♦physiosophy. 1904 Daily Hews 23 June ix A remarkable 
invention is called ‘ The *Physiotype A leaf piece of 
lace, or other flat object is pressed upon a piece of prepared 
paper, but there is no visible matk made , the paper then 
has a powder.. brushed over it, and the structure of the leaf 
or the pattern of the lace imm^iately appears in black 

Physiocracy (fizipkrasi). [ad. F. physio- 
crahe (1767 m Hatz.-DannO : see Physio- and 
-ORAOY.] (kivernment according to natural order; 
spec, the doctrine of the physiocrats. 

1875 ConUnp Rev XXV 882 The doctrine that all wealth 
IS formed out of the materials of the globe may be called 
Physiocracy 1895 L F Ward m Fm/w (N YJNov 304 
If we had a pure physiocracy or government of nature, such 
as prevails among wild animalb 

Physiocrat (fl ziOikrset). Also in Fr form 
-crate, [a. F, physiocrate^ f. physiocratie , see 
prec and -orat ] One of a school of political 
economists founded by Franjois Quesnay in France 
in the 1 8th c. ; they maintained that society should 
be governed according to an inherent natural 
order, that the soil is the sole source of wealth 
and the only proper object of taxation, and that 
security of proi^rty and freedom of industry and 
exchange are essential * Economist 4 c. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly M^ Y. 352 About the year 
1774, the philosophic sect of Physiociates was already 
organwed into a political body. X804 — in Crit Rev Ser 
nr. I. 21 The only merit of the economisies^ or physiocrates, 
consists in arguing well against legal interference, and legal 
lestraint. x8^ Athensgum ig Sept. 390 (Questions as to the 
relation of Adam Smith to the phyiiiocrats. 
JPhysiocratio (fi^ziokrae'tik), 05 [f usPhysio- 
ORAi? + -10 ] Of or pertaining to physiocracy or 
flie physiociats. 

x8o4 W. Taylor in Ann Rev. II. 324 Much is said of the 
theory of the physiocratic sect. 1888 w L Courtney y S* 
Mill^ The physiocratic theory begins with the idea of a 
yus Llaiitra, a simple .and beneficial code established by 
Hatuie 

So t Physlocra'tlcal a, Ohs rare~*^, 

179a A Young Trav, France 141 Ihe actntomtstes^ in 
their writings, speak much of an experiment he made in 
then Fhysiocratical rubbish. 

Physiocratism (fizV’krStiz’ni). [f. as prec. 
+-ISM] 1 . = Physiocracy. xz^ava Cent, Diet, 
2 . In Kant’s use, The doctrine that all causality 
IS dependent on nature. 

Physiog, humorous colloquial abbreviation of 
pHYsroGNOMY (seusc 3). 

X865 1 . CX Clayton Cruel Fortum 1 . 145 Glad to behold 
your distinguished physiog. 

Physioge'nesis. Biol [f. as next + Gr. 
yiveais Genesis ] =* next, b. 

tZBy Cope Primary Factors Org, Evol 488 Changes may 
be effected in the weight, colour, and m functional capacity 
by tempeiature, humidity, food, &c , thus exhibiting pnysio- 
genesis 

Hence Phy slogene'tlo rx., of or pertaining to 
physiogenesis. 

Fhysiogeny (fiziV dgihi), [ad. mod.L. phy- 
stogemaf t Gr. Physio- + -yiveia -gbny. 

Cf. Get. physio^nie ] *1* a. The genesis of natural 
bodies Ohs, b Btol The genesis of vital func- 
tions ; the development or evolution of the func- 
tions of living organisms, which are the province 
of physiology ; the science or history of this. 

1858 Mayne F^^os, Lex , Pkystogema^ term for the opera- 
tions of nature, according to Rumpf, of the formation of 
bodies from original efements pnysiogeny. 1879 tr. 
Haeckel's Evol Man I 24 Phystogeny, the germ-history of 
the functioni., or the history of the development of vital 
acuvities in the individual. Ibid, II. 461 bo will Fbysio- 
geny. make a true recognition of functions possible, by 
discovering tbeir historic evolution. 

Hence Pbysiocrexiio (•d3e*n]k) a,^ of the nature 
of ^ysiogeny, 

f f liysio’giioluer. Ohs, Forms; 6 flsno- 
mier, phisnamour, phisiognomier, -yer, 7- 
physiognomer. [f. Physiognomy + -erI; cf. 
astronomy^ astronomtr] « pHYsroGNOMisr. 

0x500 P. Johnston 27 /yr i!?0nfFo/Af42Thlsquestiounquha 
can ohsolue, lat see, Quhat phlsnamour.orperfytpalmester. 
x^xp Horman Viilg 10 , 1 beleue nat the reders of dremes 
and fisnomiers. 1542 Udall Erastn. Apoph T^le M b, 
Arte and profesbion of Phisiognomyers 1586 A. Day Eng, 
Secretary ii (1625) SS When a Pnisioenomer by chance 
came into the forum of Athens, he decided by the view of 
dmers mens faces, the diuersity of their conditions. 1656 
H, More Enihus Trt, 35 That Sanguine was the Com- 
plexion of David George, the foregoing description of his 
pel son wall probably intimate to any Physiognomer. 1706 
Phillips, Physiognomer or PhysiognoimsU 
PhyBiosfnoniic (fi<zi< 7 gnp‘mik, fi zi/>n^*mik), a, 
{sh ) [ad. late L. physiognSmic-tis (Fulgentius, 
1 : 550 ), corruption of Gr. (pvcnoyvosfsoviH-hs^ f, 0 ii- 
<rioyy(ofLoyla: see PHYSIOGNOMY and -10. In OF 
physionoffngtte (I 5 thc. in Godef. CompL)y in mod. 
^.physingnonimique (Put, Trdvmx 1732 ),] 

1 . Of the nature of physiognomy; relating to the 
face or form as indicating character ; characteristic. 

1755 Johnson, PJ^stognoimCy drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the face 18x7 Coleridge Biog Lit II xxu. 166 
The very spiiit wfaiH gives the physiognomic expression to 
all the worb of nature tSsfi Kingsley Lett 26 Feb., It is 
sad to see how much faults of character seem to depend 


on physioCTomic defects 1868 Contemp Rev, IX 75 
Currents of thought and feeling which are physiognomic of 
the atmosphere he lives in. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or skilled in physiognomy ; 
‘ conversant m contemplation of the face ’ ( J ). 

1755 in Johnson 18x8 Coleridge in Zr/ Rem (1836)1. 
140 Theie is great physiognomic tact in Sterne. 1885 
CouFLANO Spirit Goethes Fausi 1 xi Such physiognomic 
science [is] lighter tlian a water- bug. 

B. sh, (in pi) See quota. 

[1693 tr Blancar^s Phys, Did (ed a), Plwsiognomicay 
Signs whereby we conjecture something by the Countenance.] 
1704 J Harris Lex Techn, I, Pkysiogiioimcksy, a Term 
used by some Physicians and Naturalists for such Signs as 
aie taken from the Countenance of Persons, to judge of 
their Dispositions and Temper. zysTHfx in Chambers Cycl 
X838 in Webster, and in later Diets. 

Phyaiogno'XKiical, a, [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Tertaming to, dealing wiUi, or skilled in phy- 
siognomy , indicative of character. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiets Log uviii. 43 b, Divers physio - 
nomicall conjectures, as that of Martiall Crine rubers mger 
orey brevis pede, 1644 Bulwcr Chirol 72 Hence Physio- 
gnomical! Fhilosopheis doe easily discerne the differences. 
XB30 D'lSRACLt Chas I, HI vu 113 Had the phyaoenomical 
predicter examined the two portraits he mi^t have 
augured a happier fate. X840 Carlyle Heroes iiL (1858) 264 
All that a man does is physiognomical of him. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the face or form (properly) 
as an index of character, but often used simply m 
le&rence to personal appearance. (In quot. 1815 
earlier teim for phrmologkal) 

x8xx Lamb Danger Confound M or w. Personal De/mmiyt 
To distinguish between that physiognomical deformity which 
I am willing to grant always accompanies crime, and mere 
pliysical ugliness. x8is R. H in Examiner 28 Dec: 828/x 
The analogy .that appears between the physiognomical 
and intellectual . character. 1815 ipiilei The Physio- 
gnomical System of Drs Gall and Spurdtheim, founded on an 
Examination of tlie Neivous System in general, and of 
the Brain in particular [transi of French ed x8xo ] x86x 
Times 16 Oct, Ceitain original physiognomical types 
peculiar to himself. 

Hence Phy’siofiTxto'mlcatly adv.y in a physiogno- 
mical manner ; according to the rules of physio- 
gnomy ; as regards characteristic features. 

x6o8 Tofscll Serpents (16^8) 640 The one and other are 
thus Physiognomically desciibed by the Poet. X797 Cold- 
BiDGE fVks, (1893) p. xxxiv. notSf My eyes, eyebiows, and 
forehead are johysiognomically good x8S4 Blackw Mag, 
LXXVI, 521 Counw differed from county physiognomically. 
i88a Academy xajfan. 24/3 A charmingly etched and evi- 
dently characteristic portrait . . confirms physiognomically 
the popular estimate of his character 

Pnysiognomist (flzip‘gn6mist,-p'n5mi5t). [a 
OF. physionomiste (1557 in Godef Compl,\ f. 
physionomie X see -1ST.] One skilled in physio- 
gnomy; one who reads character or disposition 
(or, formerly, professed to foretell destiny) from 
the face. 

XS70 Deb Math. Pref ci^ The Anatomistes will restore 
to you, some part. The Fhysiognomistes, some. x6ox 
Holland Phny xxxv x. 539 A certaine Physiognomist or 
teller of fortune. 1788 Reid A eitve Powers 11. iii. 540 The 
physiognomist saw, in the features of Socratei^the signa- 
tures of many bad dispositions. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T* (x8x6) 1 . xv 123 By no means a good physio- 
gnomist, much less a good judge of character. 1865 Dickens 
Mtit Fr, 1. IX, Her remarkable powers as a physiognomist 
Hence f Physlogfnoml'sidc, -leal ad;s,j of or 
pertaining to a physiognomist ; i* PHyslo^gno- 
mlstry, the art or trade of the physiognomist. 

1651 Biggs Hew Disp. §98 To be seen with Physio^o- 
misticall corporall eyes. X708 Brit Apollo No 66, 2/1 We 
m^ include Palmistry, Pbysic^omistty, etc. 

Irhysio^gnosnize, [f. PsTsioaNOMr-h-izs! ] 
1 , trans. To examine or study physiognomically; 
to deduce the character of from physiognomy. 

z66o Stanley Hist, Philos, ix (1701) 372/1 Befoie he had 
physiognomized the man what he were. X796 Soutiify Let, 
to G C, Bedford 24 Feb in Life (1849) 1 . 269, X defy you or 
Mr Shandy 10 physiognomise that man's name rightly. 
1809 — Lett (1856) II. 173 That good lady who, as you re- 
member, physiognomised me so luckily for * a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with woe' 

1 2 . To assume the physiognomy or characteristic 
appearance ol Obs, rare, 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn, h j b, Archangel physiogno- 
mismg the fingeis Ibid b ij, Divers plants phy&iognonu7e 
the horns of Beasts, as Cornop, Plamtain. 

IPhytfiofipaomonic (fi2Jpgn^nnp*nik), a. (sh) 
rare, [ad. medX, physiognhjnonic-ns, a. Gr. 
(pv(rioypctifxovtK6s adj., f. (pv^toyrtofiovia . see PHYSIO- 
GNOMY and -ic. In F. physiognomomgue,] The 
etymologically correct form for Phyhiognomio. 

»7SS JoHnsQU^P^stognoMonickadi. 2798 Feeriar /llusti . 
Sieme iv xi8 The chapter is concluded by the physiogno- 
monic doctrine of the nose, 18^ Maynr Expos, Lex, 
/^^«qg7i0ivw«rf«,..phy8iognomomcs. iZg^mSydSoc Lex, 
PlLysioernonLOnical a, 

Nov7 rare or Obs, [f. as prec. + -al.] Etymo- 
logical form for Physiognomical, 
x668 O. C, in H. Morels Dtv. Dial, Pref. (1713) 6 In the 
Character of which Person the Dramatist seems to have 
been judicious even to Physiognomonical Curiosity. X737 
Fielding Tom Thumb (ed 3) Pref , Affirmed by our Eng- 
lish Physiognominicat writers. 2805 T Holcroft Bryan 
Perdue II X14 Not having yet completed my course of 
physiognomonical eirticnmenK 1814 Phil, Mag, XLIV. 
305 Demonstrative Couise of Lectures on Drs. Gall and 
Spunheun’s Physiognomonical System. 
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Physiognomy (fizi^>*gnomi, -p nomi) Forms • 
see below [ME. Jimomy&^fis-^ phnonomyey etc , 
a OF. (13th c) Jiz-f phis-, phize7tomtey -miomte^ 
in mod.F. pkysionomte * Pr phizonomtay Sp. 
fisominla^ Pg, pkyszonomza, It. Jisxc-, Jisonomia, 
ad. med l,.phisonomia, physionomia, ^physwgn^ 
mtct, ad. Gr, ^vffioyytoftovia the judging of a man’s 
nature (by h.is features), f. nature (Physio-) 
+ yv^ficjy, 'yvo)/iov- judge, interpreter : wrongly 
written (pvffioyvtafua in Stob Eel. (Liddell and 
Scott), whence the med.L foim. As will be seen, 
the word shows contraction in all the Romanic 
langs , and i>till more in Eng., where in vulgar use 
it has even been abndged to physto^^^ phizog»y and 
phiz Thepronunciation(fizi^>m6mi) which formerly 
prevailed (see A. 7, quots. 1783, 1840) is now 
somewhat old-fashioned.] 

A Illustration of Forms, 
a. 4-5 fyaaomye, -namye, ^y8s-, 5-6 fianamy, 
phis-, phyanomie, 5-7 -nomy, 6 phis-, phys-, 
fia-, fys, flz«, -nomy, -namy (-ye, -10), phis^ 
nami, (-nom, physnome), 6-7 ( 9 ) vianomy, 
-ie, 7 flsnomie. 

? a. 1400 Marte Arih 1114 He feyed his fysnamye with his 
foule hondez. 1430-80 tr Secreia Secret, 36 The mervelous 
science of ffysnomye <;x47o Hewryson Mor Fah xui 
{Frog 4 - Mouse) viii, Aue tnmwnrt will, ane thrawin phis- 
noniy zSi3 Bradshw Si Werbmge i. 2765 His fysnamy 
restauxed to his kynde agayne 1548 TJdall, etc Erasiju 
Par Mark ix 3 His face, whiche before seemed not to 
diffre from, the common phisnami of others, shone as bnghte 
as the sunne a 1383 Montgomerie Flyiing’m Polwart 490 
With fluting and flyring, their physnome they flype. a 163# 
Brome LozK'Stck Court v i, I can read guilty Unes Palpably 
on thisviUans >nsnomy *660 J, S. Andronuvia jv. v. lu 
HazU Dodsley XIV. 253 If he have not rogue wilt in great 
letters in *s face, 1 have no physnomy [x8aa Lamb JEha 
Ser, I, distant Corr (1823) 245 A pun is leflected from 
a friend’s face as from a mirror Who would consult his 
sweet visnomy, if the polished surface were two or three 
minutes in giving back its copy?] 
jS. 4>6 phiBonomie, 5 phiso-, phizo-, physo- 
XLoxnye, (physynomye, fysenamye), 6 vysona- 
my, visenomy, 6«7phisog]iomie, ^y, 7 -gminy, 
Z390 Gower Co ftp III s. Thou scholdest be Phisonomie 
Be sebapen to that maladie Of lovedrunke. £1423 Seven 
Sag (P.) 1072 The childe coutheof ^senamye That he saw 
evyl with hys eye 14!^ Caxton Foytes op A, r. x 27 By 
the phuonomye ofj^ yongmen they knowe whiche were 
moost able J3m Tindalc Wks (Parker Soc) H 127 The 
false prophets do well to paint God after the likeness of 
their own visenomy. rti36a G Cavendish (1893) 

33 A dosyn of other maskers, with visors of good proper* 
aon of vysonatny, 1612 S. W, Pari Vtitd agst, Pr. 
Rupert 3 Hot new in Pnisognomy 1678 W Strother in 
Lauderdale Papers (1885) III xem i6r We think Welsh 
was amongst them, by the disci iption of bis phisogminy. 

7, 6- physiognomy, (6 phisionomie, visio- 
nogmi) 6^7 phisio-, phyaiognomie, 5-8 
phisio-, 7 visiognomy), 

1369 T. Sanford tr, Agnppds Fan A ties 30 b, Physiogno- 
mie . doth nrestime that shee is able to iinde out by vewing 
of the whole bodie, the di^ositions of the minde and body 
x66a A. Durer Revived x'VheVxsiOgoorKyov (hrcuraference 
of a Face, 1783 Johnson Let to Mrs Thrale ai Oct , 
Physiognomy, as it is a Greek word, ought to sound the G; 
but .G, I think, is sounded in formal, and sunk in familiar 
language. 1840 A JR Webster Ox/, SoTtgs^ Town Gown, 
Youll And It had economy To carry home a tattered gown 
and battered physiognomy. 

B. Signification. 

I 1. The art of judging character and disposi- 
tion from the features of the face or tide form and 
lineaments of the body generally. 

1390 [see A 3], 1422 tr. Secreta Secret, ^ Pnv, Prtv 2x9 
One lyght manere and general of Phisnomye is to deme 
vertues and maneris of man aftyr the conpleccion rx4So 
Lvdg &: Burgh SecreesojjP'j The excellent science. .1 mene 
phisonomye, Be which thou shait .knowe disposicion in 
ech degree and signe. Of al thy peple. xspx Oreenb Farew, 
Follu Wks (Grosart) UK. 327, f haue not.. such assured 
sight in Phlsognomie, as 1 dare auouch it for truth. 1638 
R. Baker tr ^Bahute's Lett, (vol III) zg The reputation 
of my skill in Physnomie and Prognosticating, 4x720 
Sheffield (Dk Buckhm ) Wks, (1733) II 60 An illustrious 
exception to all the common rules of Physiognomy X833 
C Bronte ViUeiie vu. (1876) 60 , 1 want your opinion. We 
know your skill in physiognomy. . Read that countenance. 

t b. transf, A judging of the form of a living 
body from the skeleton. Ob$, 

1638 Sir T Browne Hydriot ii 30 Since Bones aflbid . . 
Figure unto the Body, it is no impossible Physiognomy to 
conjecture at Fleshy Appendencies. 

+ 2 . The foretelling of destiny or future fortune 
from the features and lines of the face, etc. ; the 
fortune so foretold loosely^ fortune foretold (or 
character divined) by astrology Ohs, 

2331 Act 22 Hen VTTL c 12 § 4 Physyke, Physnamye, 
Palmestrye or other craftye scyences wheibytbey oeare the 
peojple m hande that they can tell theire deste^yes deceases 
& fortunes, 1377 Harrison England n x (1877) 1 aao 
Roges praccisers of physiognomic and palmestrie, tellers of 
fortunes [etc.], X38p Nashe Martins Moniks Mind Ep 
Ded, Wks. (GrosartJ I 146 For that it seemeth 3rou have 
some skill in Astrologie^. let vs haue a glimpse at the least 
of the fooles phisnomies X651 Baxter in/ Bapt 242 
According to my little skill in Physiognomy, 1 hope be may 
live TCt many a yeer 

XL 3 . The face or countenance, especially 


viewed as an index to the mind and character ; 
expression of face , also, tlie geneial cast of features, 
type of face (of a race); vulgarly, the face or 
countenance (formerly very common, esp in the a 
form, now rare) 

c 1400 Beiyn 3x96, I knowe wele by thy fisnamy, thy kjmd 
it weie to stele, W WArnKfOAti Foodie Faotonsi iv 
39 Hyuers peoples of sondry phisonomy and shape 1575 
G Harvey (Camden] g8 Eies glaunctnge, fisnamy 

smirkinge X621 Burton .<4*12/ Mel ni m i.u (1651)605 
She did abhorre her husbands phisnomy i 6 * 3'^3 F letchcr 
& Shirley Walkerv,^, Ihaue seen that pby-uoejn^y 

Were you never in prison? 41718 Kowz Biter it 1, That 
Blow upon your Forehead has decompos’d your Phisiognomy 
strangely 1734 Richardson (1781) I n 8 the 

grace which that people call Physiognomy, and we may call 
Expression 1836 Emerson TV/wifr, i?«rtfWks (Bohn) 
11 . 2t Each religious sect has its physiognomy The Metho- 
dists have acqmied a face, the (Duakers, a face, the nuns, 
a face. x86fl Toeer HtgU. Turkey II. 305 The distinctive 
Greek physiognomy was no longer to be found ^ 
fb, A representation of a face, apoitrail Obs 
1^3 Caxton Gold, Leg 330/2 Oure loid toke fio the 
paynwur a lynnen clothe and set it upon his vysage and 
enprynted the very physononwe of his vysage therm 1387 
in Ellis Orig Lett Ser i 111 52 note. One little Flowei 
of gold with a frogg thereon, and therein Mounsier his phis- 
namye. 1603 H CuossaVeiiuesComnno (1878)130 Apelles 
would not loose a day without shadowing a phisnomie, 

4 . transf. The general appearance or external 
features of anything material; e.g. the contour or 
configuration of a country 
1367 Maplct Gr Forest 7 JEfestides [a kind of stone] is in 
colour and Fhisiognomie verie shamefast and childish. 18x9 
Shelley Let Pr Wks. x888 II, 294 Its physiognomy indi- 
cates It to be a city, which ..yet possesses most amiable 
qualities 1830 Lyell Prtftc, Geol, I 362 The most grand 
and original feature in the physiognomy of Etna X863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home <1879) 159 The old highways, 
adapted themselves to the physiognomy of the country, 
b, Jig The ideal, mental, moral, or political 
aspect of anything as an indication of its char- 
acter ; characteiistic aspect 
4x660 Butler Rem (1759) II 404 There is a Kind of 
Physiognomy in the Titles of Books, no less than in the 
Faces of Men, by which a skilful Observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other e 1796 T 
Twining Trav Amer, (1804) gi The moral physiognomy of 
certain sections of the United States. 2x834 H. Reed 
Led Eng Lit iii (X878J 93 You may discover the physio- 
gnomy, uiat is m speech, as well as in face. 1879 Echo 
No 3374 2 The utter change in the political physiognomy 
of the new Landtag 

Physio 'gnotype. [f Physiogn(omy + Gr. 
TjJvor impress, pnnt, model.] *A machine for 
taking casts and imprints of human faces or coun- 
tenances* (Worcestei). 

4x846 Worcester cites Observer, ^ 1878 Bartley tr 
Topinards Anihrop n lu- 296 A craniograph, which must 
have been suggested by the physiofg]notype of Huschke, 
and reminds one of the circular band used by hatters. 

Physiogony (fizi^'gbni). [f. Gr. <pv(ris nature 
(see Physio-) + begetting, production.] The 
generation or production of nature. 

4x834 Coleridge m Lei, Rem, (2838) HI. x^S Their 
physiology imbrangled with an inapplicable logic and a 
misgrowth of substantiated abstractions ; and their physio- 
gony a blank or dream of tradition. 1840 J. H Green 
Vital Bynamicsio^ The distinctive,. aim. ofphysiogony 
IS to present the history of Nature as preface and poition 
of the history of man, 

Physiographer (fizi^ grafai). [f. Physio- 
GRAPE-Y f- BRi] One versed in physiography; 
a physical geographer. 

1883 Amer yntl Se Ser iii XXX. 261 The same emi- 
nent physiographer, in his paper on the Ocean, remarlm 
[etc.] X902 C. Lennox y Chalmers vi, A belt of very 
shallow water suggesting to the physiographer that it baa 
once formed part of the continent. 

Physio^^hic (fi zi^^grse’fik), a [f. mod.L. 
phystographia Physiography + -lo ] Of or belong- 
ing to physiography » cf. next 
1640 J. H Green Vital JDyuamics 104 The physiographic 
details which form the main body of these lectures 1863 
Dana Man, Geol 7 Physiographic Geology,— a gener^ 
survey of the eaith's surface-features. 

Pbysio^^hical (fi ziograe’fikal), a, [f. as 
prec. + -AL.J iJealing with or treating of physio- 
graphy ; pertaining to physiography. 

X7q6 Morse Amer, Geog II 56 Other literary societies 
ate formed at Upsala, Gottenburg, &c , and a physiograpbical 
one at Lund i88a Geikib Text hh, Geol, vii. 910 The 
branch of geological enquiry which deals with the evolution 
of the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physio- 
graphical Geology, x^ Q Rev, July 88 The Vosges 
interested him profoundly, but from a purely ph^o- 
graphical point of view. 


jTJiysiograpiiy (nzi(> gratij. [mod f. Gr. tpba 
nature + -ypoi^ia descnption, -grapht ; cf. V.physt 
graphie (1812) ] 

1 . A description of nature, or of natural ph 
nomena or productions generally 
1828-32 Webster, Physiography, a descrmtion of natui 
or the science of natural objects, jonm. of Science, a iB 
Coleridge in Lit Rem, (1838) IIL 258 The ignorance ‘ 
natural science, their physiography scant in fact, and stuffi 
out with Mes.^ 1840 J H Green Vital Dynamics tox T1 
office of Physiography is to enumerate and delineate tl 
^ects and products of nature as they appear. z8^ Huxli 
Physioey^. Vseit 6, 1 undertook to deliver twelve lectures < 
natural phenomena in general; and I borrowed the title 
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'Physiography* for my subject, in'istnuch as I wished 
to draw a cfeai line of demai cation, both ns to mnttei and 
method, between it and what is commonly undei stood by 
Ph>sical Geography. 1891 E. Hull (title) Physiography 

an introduction to the Study of Nature 

2 , A descnption of the naluie of a particular 
class of objects (in quot., of minerals) 

[1B73 Rosenbuscii (title) Mikroskopische Physiographic 

derpetrographibch wichtigen Mineralien j 1888 J P Iddings 

(titk) Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making 
Minerals ♦ By H Rosenbusch. Translated and abridged 

8. Physical geograpliy. 

*873 J Geikie Gt, Ice Age xiii 176 To lestore the physio- 
graphy of the land during successive stages of the glacial 
epoch. 1877 — Eiem Lessons in Phys Geog 3 note. Ibis 
term [physical geography] as heie used is synonymous with 
Physiography, which has been pioposetl in its steid, 2893 
Bducat, Rev, Nov. 353 Physiography on the other hand 
tieats of the science of cmth-sculptiuc, viewed in the light 
of systematic piocesscs. 

Physiolater (fiziplatai). [f. as prec + Gr, 
-XarpTjs worshipper] A worshipper of nature. 
So DPhysiolalay [-LAURTi], nature-woiship. 

x 86 o Max MiJltir Hist, Sanskrit Lit, (eel 2) Introd. 33 
The primmval physiolatry which was common lo all the 
members of the Aryan family 1879 ScribneVs Mag, May 
14s Physiolatry, or the worship of natural objects of awe, 
such as nver& mountains, etc 1882 L, F Ward in Iniemat 
Rev, May, These model n physiolaters are among the most 
eminent teachers of science and pbilosopliy 

Pliy siologev (fizip lodgai). No w 7 a? d or Ohs. 
Also 7 phis-, [f. Physiology (01 L. physiolog-us^ 
a Gr. ^uo'toXoyoff, one who discourses on nature, 
f tphats nature + -X<57os -speaking) + -BU 1.] 

1 A student or teacher of natui al science ; spec. 
a philosopher of the Ionic sect. 

1398 R Haydocke tr. Lomazzo ii 199 Astrologers, Physio, 
logeis, Optickes, Paynters x6s6 Blount idoTSogr , Physio^ 
logn, he that seaicheth out, or disputes of Natural things, 
a Natural Philosopher 2678 CumioRTir Jniell I^yst, 9 
Democritus and most of the Physiologcrs here commit n 
very great Absurdity, in that they make all ben&e to be 
Touch a x688 — Immui, Mor. (1731) 10^ The very same 
with that which Aristotle imputes to tlieantient Pliysiologers 
as a Paradox, that Black and White were not without the 
Sight. 1707 Curios, VI Hvsb if- Card. 145 The famous 
Bacon, and several Physiologers assure, that tis easy to 
have Roses so backward, as not to blow till towaids the 
End of Autumn 1867 Maurice Painarchs 4 Lawg u 

» 3 The belief which a very large body of physiglogers, 
tevers in the Bible, resolutely maintain. 

2 . = Physiologist 2. 

1680 J Aununv in Lett Emnent Persons (i8j^ III 620 
His head was of a mallet forme, apjiroved by the physio- 
logers. 183X W. Godwin Thoughts Man 8 An inijjorlant 
remark, suggested to me many j ears ago by an eminent 
physiolojger and .anatomist. 1838-9 IIallam Jhsi, Lit, iv. 
viii. § 36 Willis, a physician at Oxford, his hold systems 
have given him a distinguished place among pliysiologers. 
t Pliysio*loget. Obs, In 3 fislologet, [dim. 
(perh. in OF.) f PnYsroLoa-t’s + -et. (T, Pampii- 
iet] A diminutive or pet aiipcllaiion for a 
physiologus or book on natural history 
c 1X20 Bestiary 307 Dus it is on boke set ^at man clepe?i 
iisiologet. 

Pliyaiologian (fi zi^^l^uTlgian). Pf. L. 

physiologiaVn-^miLTiCPi ^ ‘MBx ct. /heo/egiatf,} » 
Physiologist 2 . 


x8a5 Beddoes Let, Sept , Poems (1851) p xlvH, Blumen- 
bach, lb, I fancy, of the first rank as mineralogist, physio- 
logian, geologist, botanist, natural-historian, and physician* 

PHysiologio (fi zioV’d^ik), a. [ad. L. physio^ 
iogic-atSf a. Gr. <f>vaio\oyt/c 6 s adj., f. ipvcnoKuyos * see 
Physiologer and -10. Cf. phystoiogigtte (G. 
Bude, i6thc).] • 

+ 1 . Of or belonging to natural science. Obs. rare. 

X669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 Introd. 3 lliales*. informed 
mmself touching the Chaos, and other Physiologic Con- 
templations 1677 Ibid. II. til. 32 Our Gospel, .has availed 
more to the Knowledge of God than al ineir Ph>siologic 
Contemplations. 1736-44 H. Coventry Lett. Phil, to Ilyd, 
v.^,). It may ascertain the true era of physiologic allegory. 

2 == Ph\ BIOLOGICAL 2 . 

1828 in Webster, 2838 Millicen Curios. Med. P,xp 
(1839)563X0 elucidate obscure parts of physiologic enquiry, 
2878 Amer. Rev CXXVl 553 methucl is more 
alluring, mphysiologicstudies, than tins of accurate measure- 
ment and description. 1S84 J. W. Powixt in Science IV* 
47^2 In early society, incest laws do not recognize ph>*iio. 
logic conduions, but only social conditions. 

Bliysiological (fi zwlp'dgikal), a. Also 7 
pM-. [f. as prec. + -al : see -ICALJ 

f 1 Relating to the material universe or to natural 
science^ physical; belonging to the Physiologers as 
students of nature. Obs. 


1610 Healey Vtyes' Comm. Si. Aug. Citieo/Gikiy, ix. 
(1620) Z96 This opinion is Physiologtcoll and imbraceil by 
Aleimnder, one of Aristotles interpreters. x66a H. More D4A 
Philos Cab^aXpp L (xyra) zi4The Mosairal Philosophy, 
in the Physiological part thereof, is the same with the Carie- 
(title) Observations Topographical, Moral, 
Md PhisioIogK^, made in a Journey through part of the 
^ W (^untnes, Germany, I taly, and France, 2768^4 Tlckkr 
Lt, Hoi, {1834) II. 348 The lawa of gravitation, attraction, 
and impulse, and other objects of physiological science. 
2809-10 Coleridge JPwMrf II, x. (x8i® XI L m With these 
secret schools of physiological tlwlogy the mythical ports 
Wrte doubtlen in connection. 

2 . Pertaining or relating to physiology ; relating 
to the functions and properties <« living bodies. 

18x4 D.STEWA*T/».^i&xWILiv.vL465 One of the 
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most noted physiological works which have lately appeared 
on the Continent 184s G E. Day tr. Simon's Amm 
Chem 1, 100 The General Physiological Chemistry of the 
Blood x86i Bentlfy Man. Bot. (1870) i Physiological 
Botany treats of plants, and their organs, in a state of h/e 
or action 1873 Kalfb Phys. Chem Introd 13 The term 
Physiological Chemistry is generally limited to the study of 
the chemical phenomena attendant upon the life of Animals. 
x88o Richardson in Med. Tmp* Jrnl. 70 The physiological 
action of alcohol 

Physiologically (fi ^\o\g dgikali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + In a physiological manner ; accord- 

ing to the principles of physiology; from a physio- 
logical point of view 

x6*o Hbalcy.S'A Ciite o/God vt, vin 246 But these 
things, say they, are all to be interpreted naturally and 
PhisioJogically as though we 5oughtNatuie,and set God 
aside 1775 Hunier m Phi^ Ttans LXV. 39s This animal 
may be considered, botli anatomically and physiological I3', 
as divided into two parts 1874 P Bayne in ConUmp Rev 
Oct 697 The child .was physiologicallya wreck,'— damaged 
irretrievably in body and mind 

Physiologist (fizipdodgist). [f. Physiologt 
+ -IST. Cf. F physiologiste (1757 111 Hatz.-DarmO ] 
fl. A natmal philosopher, a naturalist ; *Phy- 
SIOLOQBR I Obs 

1664 PowrR Rxp Philos 1. 72 The Physiologiiit also may 
gather something fiom the foimer Obseivations, touching 
tlienatuie of Colouis. 1677 Gale Crt Geidiles II iii 31 
Sociates . perceiving how much his Piedecessois, Thales &c. 
(who weie generally Physiologists) had abused Physics, 
1797 MonifUyMag III 50 Priestley, Black, Cavendish, and 
Macbnde, had opened to physiologists a soit of new 
creation. 1827 R P, Ward De Vero vui (ed, a) 145 
Questions which as they seem to depend upon a particular 
boit of air, we must leave to physiologists, 

2 . Oneveiscd m animator vegetable) physiology; 
a student or teacher of the science of the functions 
and properties of 01 game bodies. 

*778 A. Reid Inquiry Suppress. Urine (M.), The most 
skilful anatomist and physiologist. 1843 R j Graves Sysi 
Chft. Med. XXV. 3x2 This distinguished surgeon^ and 
physiologist has done more than all who pieceded him to 
illustrate his subject x88x Bordon-Sandfrson in ITaiwe 
8 Sept 4^0/2 The subjects of experiment used by the two 
last mentioned physiolognts were themselves; the work 
done was the mountain ascent from Inteilakeu to the 
summit of the Faulhorn 

Physiologize v. [f. as prec. + -izb ] 

f 1 . mlr. To si)eculale or reason on nature , to 
inquire into natural causes and phenomena. Obs. 

X678 CuDWORTii Ifitcll 6 ysi Pref, 7 Divers of the Italicks, 
and particularly Empedocles—befoie Demoentub— physiolo- 
giisa atomically laid 1 111. xaoTheywlio fiist theologired, 
did physiologi/e afi:ei tins manner 1730-6 Bailey (folio) 
Pref., Physiologizc. to Study, Dibcoucse or Reason on the 
Nature of Things. 

I 2 trails. To explain in accordance with physical 
or natural science. Obs 

1678 CunwoRTir Iniell. Sysi. r iv, 450 Unless we would 
rather with Macrobiub, Physiologi/e them all Three, and 
make Minerva to bo the Higher Heaven, Jupiter the 
Middle Ether, and Juno the Lower Air and Earth, all Ani- 
mated, that lb, One God, as aciiiig diffeiently m these 
Three Regions of the woild. 18x9 (J S Faber Dtspettsa- 
itOHS (1823) I. 234 Much the same remark ib made by 
Eubebius on the humour of pliysiologising the religious 
system of the Egyptians, 

3 . tuir. To act the physiologist ; to form physio- 
logical conclusions or theories, rare 

x866 Owen Veiicbr Amm (L ), The somewhat capjicieus 
appearance of the gall bladder in vegetarian mammals dib- 
courages such attempts to physiologtze. 

Hence Ph^siologizxng vbl. sb. 

1669 Gale Cri Cenitles i. iii 1. 17 Al which Poatw 
Phystulogistngs were but corrupt imitations of . . Moses's 
description of the Creation 

II Phyeiologua (fizif^-logifs). [L,, a. Gr. tpvffto- 
KbyoSf natural philobopher (see Piiv siologbr) used 
by Epiphanuis as the name of his work on Natural 
History with moral and theological applications, 
whence the mediaeval use.] A Bnan ABY ; see quot. 

x8q8 Stopford Brooice Rug. Lti xiii. 203 The three first 
[Old Eng poems, the Whale, the Panther^ and the Par- 
irtdge] must be taken together, and form part . of an 
En^isli Physiohsus A PUysiolof^is m the literature of 
the Middle Ages was a collection of debcriplions of beasts, 
birds, or fibhcb, of their life and habits each followed by 
a religious or moral allegory based on this descuption 
Physiology (fizipdodgi). Also (>-7 pW-. [ad. 
L. physiologia^ a. Gr. <l>vffio\oyia ( Arist.), natural 
philosophy, natural science, i. <pv(no\^-os: see 
Pbysiologeb, and - logy; perh, immed.a.j&' physio^ 
logic (1547 w Ilatz -Darm,).] 

1 1 . The study and description of natural objects ; 
natural science or natural philosophy; also, a par- 
ticular system or doctrine of natural science. Obs, 
x5^ Bauldwin's Mot*. Phtlos. (Palfr ) ii. i. 73 That it may 
be Kuowen what they beleued of god, of themselues, and of 
his woorkes, all which they them selues call Phisiologie. 
X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1346 Certeme Epicureans , . 
standing much upon this their goodly and beautifull 
Phybiologie forsooth (as they terme it). x< 56 » H. More De/l 
Philos Ccdthalak'g^ I (xyxe) X13 Whence there must be no 
small alHnity betwixt this ancient Moschical, or rather 
Mosaical Physiology, and the Cartesian Philosophy, 1704 
J. Harkjs Lex. Teckn. I, Phystology^hysii^Sy or Natural 
Philohophy, lb the Science of Natural Bodies,^ 1797 Bncyd. 
Brit. 3) XVI. 18/1 Re-action, ui physiology, the re- 
sistance made by all bodies to the action or impulse of others 
that^mdeavour to change Ub state whether of motion or rest 
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2 . The science of the normal functions and phe- 
nomena of living thmgb. 

It comprises the two divisions of animat and vegetable 
physiology I that pait of the former which refeis specially 
to the vital functions in man is called human physiology 
1*597 A M tr Gmllemeau's Fr, Chtrurg i b/i Physio- 
topa handelethe and treatethe of the structui e and situatione 
of mans body a x^xtOxyscray Physiologies also that part 
of Phisicke which treats of the composition, or structuie of 
mans bodie ] 1615 Crookc Body of Man 289 Amongst the 
new writers Fcrnelius the best leained Physitian o? them 
all, in the 7 book of his Phisiologie, proueth that this 
bloud IS not Ahmentaiie. 1704 J Harris Lex Tedin. I, 
Physiology^ is by some also accounted a Part of Physick, 
that teaches the Constitution of the Body so far as it is 
sound, or m its Natuial State, and endeavouis to find 
Reasons for its Functions and Operations, by the Help of 
Anatomy and Natural Philosophy 1748 Hartley Observ, 
Man T IV Concl 3x1, I . . bring some Arguments from 
Physiology and Pathology. 1804 Abcrnstk y iS ttrg. Obs 244 
The anatomy and physiology of the nervous system 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. in. vi, A Peasant unacquainted with 
botanical Physrology x8« Brewster Optics jxxxv, 293 
This important truth in th^hysiology of vision. x86o 
Huxley Lay Serm xii 284 That part of biological science 
winch deals with form and structure is called Morphology— 
that which concerns itself with function, Physiology xGyi 
ir. Pouchei's (fntverse ix 482 Hales, whose beautiful experi- 
ments laid the foundation of vegetaole physiology 
pg. x^'fil.<rnzLi. Among my £ks,StT n.afiAsacontnbu- 
11011 to the physiology of genius no other book is to be com- 
pared with the Vila Nnova, 1003 Wesiin Gaz. 24 June 3/2 
The amateur statistician may know something of the ana- 
tomy of commerce, but he knows nothing of what I may call 
Its physiolo^— its circulat ing . . and digestive syslem[s] 
tPhyBlOB, phision, corrupt or erron. forms 
of PfiYSioTAir (perh, only typographical eriors). 

CX380 Lodge Repi Gossotls Sek Abuse (Hunter Cl) 5 
That they like good Fhisions should so frame their potions. 
i6ti Bible Ttansl Pref 3 The Scripture is a Physions- 
shop (Saint Basill calleth it). 

PBysioiioniy, obs. spelling of Physiognomy, 
Phy; siotphilo'sopiiy. [transl. of Ger. ITatur- 
philosophies I. e philosophy of nature, in the title 
of Oken’s Lehrbuch der Ndittrphilosophie 1808- 
II, called in the Eng. transl. ‘Elements of Physio- 
philosophy’.] A name for the philosophic system 
of nature of Oken, who ‘ aimed at constructing all 
knowledge a prtorit and thus setting foith the 
system of nature m its universal lelations ’. 

1847 Tulk tr Oken {title) Elements of Fhybiophilosophy. 
X830 R, A Vaughan Mystics (i860) II 254 He [Oken] 
imafjined that he wiote ms Physio-philosofhy va a kind of 
inspiration 1887 Cope Ortg Piitest 8 The disfavour in 
which physiophilosophy was held secured to evolution a 
cold welcome 

tience Phy siophi losqph, Phy.siophiLo'sopher 
[ ^ Ger. NaturphilosopK\i an adherent of the 
system of Oken ; Physiophlloso'phic, -ical adjs.^ 
of or pertaining to this system. 

1887 Cope Ortg. Fiil**st 8 The ♦physiophilosophs became 
extravagant and^mistook superficial appearances for realities. 
x88x G Moore Lost Tribes 127 IZere . it is that the 
*physio philosophers have supposed mankind to have 
originated 1865 tr Sirams* Life Resits 1 . 1 xxx 247 The 
allegorical interpietation applied to Homer and Hesiod in 
order to extract ^physiophilosophical ideas out of the Gods 
and their histones. 

PlLysiq.ue (fizpk). [a. F physique sb. masc,, 
absolute use of physique physical, 1. e. that which 
as physical,] The physical or bodily structure, 
organization, and development; the characteristic 
appearance or physical powers (of an individual or 
a lace). 

i8a6 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 1 . 384 You must allow 
that this describes his physique ^mirably 1856 Emerson 
Eng Ttaiis^ Manners wks. (Bohn) II 47 So much had 
the fine physique and the personal vigour of this robust race 
worked on my imaginalion. x 86 e R F. Burton Dahoine 
II 64 The masculine physique of the women enabling them 
to compete with men in enduring toil, hardships, and priva- 
tions, x86x A, G. C. Liddlll in Macm Mag. XLIV 478/2 
They had tremendous physiques, though rather fleshy 
Fftysique, obs. form of X^hysio, 
Physitlieisiii (fi*zij?t|i2*m). [f- Gr. 
nature + Beos God + -IBM : cf. polytheism^ The 
deification of the powers or phenomena of nature. 
So Fhy slthei Stic a. 

1891 J W Powell in Chaniauquan Dec. ugt (Funk) 
Physitheism is the theology and religion of the barbaric 
world. In this religion the weather-producing agents and 
the phenomena of the weather are personified and deified, 
1889 G Mallkry in Pop Set. Monthly XXXVI. 208 The 
prophets tried to pull the Israelites too rapidly through the 
zobtheistic and pbysithetstic stages into monotheism. 

Ph.y 'Edtism. rare, [f Gr. nature + -ITB 
+ -IBM ] A system of natuie-woj ship, 
x88s Duns in Proc. Soc. Aniiq Scot XIX. 396. 
Physiurgic (fizi,B’rdaik), a. rare, [L Gr. 
(pvai-'S nature + ipyov work + -ic • cf. theurgic.'] 
Pioduced or acted upon solely by nature. 

18x6 Bbntham Chresiom 187 Applied to bodies., in their 
natural, or say physiurgic, state— human art— or say elaboia- 
tion by human art— has two distinguishable objects 1843 
'Bomwo Introd BenthanlsWks 1 16/2 Natuial History 
and Natural Philosophy aie respectively represented by 
Physiurgic Somatology, and Anthropurgic Somatology. 

So Khysinrg’osco'pio rare 
x8x6 Bentham Chresiom. Wks 1843 VIII, 86 Divimou of 
Somatology, or Somatics at large, into Physiurgic (Physi- 
urgoscopic) and Aidhrcpurgtc CAnthropurgoscopic). 


Phj^namy, -nomy, obs ff. Physiognomy. 
PhySO- (faisu), repr. Gr ^utro-, combining form 
of Gr. q>v(ra bellows, bladdei, bubble, in a few Gr. 
compounds, and in many modem scientific terms, 
Phyaooa'vpoiLs a Bot, [Gr mpiros fiiut], having 
an inflated or bladdei-like fruit (Mayne £xpos 
Lex. 1858). Fliy*socele (-s?l), Bath. [Gr. 
tumour], a tumour or heinia distended with gas, 
Physograde (foi'silgr^id), Zool. [ad mod L. iVy/- 
sograda, f -gradus going], a adj. moving by 
means of a hollow vesicular float or buoy; of or 
pertaining to the Physograda^ a group of oceanic 
hydrozoa furnished with such floatmg oigans; 
b a member of this group; hence Physo- 
gradonB a. H Physometxa (fsiwmf tia), Path, 
[Gr. jwjJrpa womb], the presence of gas in the ute- 
rus, ulerme tympanites. Physoneot (fars^nekt), 
Zool. [Gt, a swimmer, f to swimj, 

a member of the Physonectm^ a suborder of sipho- 
nanthous siphonophores , hence PhyBone otous a. 
Pliysopod (f 3 i*Sflppd) [Gr. iroiir, iroS- foot], a 
mollusc of the section Physopoda or Thysano- 
ptera, rhipidoglossate gastropods, with a sort of 
sucker on the foot. 

2753 Chambers Cycl* Supp , *Physocele^ a word used by 
many authors to express a wind-rupture. 181 x Hoofer 
Med Dicky PhysocelCy a species of hernia, whose contents 
ate distended with wind 1893 m Syd See, Leo,, 183^-6 
Todd Cycl. Anai, L 37/r The principal oigan of locomotion 
m the ^physograda is the air-filled vesicle or bladder, 1858 
Mai nl Expos, Lex 957/2 Animals characterized by their 
body being provided with an aerifoim dilatation of the 
iniestmal canal, serving for a swimming organ • *physo- 
gradous 1822 Good Study Med IV 434 Em^ysema uteri 
Inflation of the Womb . This is the *ph>sometia of Sau- 
vages and later nosologists. 1875 Jones & Sinv, Pathol 
Anai (ed. 2) 759 Pbysometia is» sometimes observed after 
severe labours 1890 Cent. Diet , ^Pbysopod. 
Fhyaoclist (fm soklisl), a. and sb, Ichthyol, 
[f mod.L. Physoclistt (pi,), f. Gr, <l>v<ra bladder -H 
-/?\€it7T-oy shut, closed,] a. ac^' Belonging to the 
Physochsit^ a group of teleost fishes having the 
duct between the air-bladder and the intestine 
closed, cf, Physostomb, b. sb. A member of 
this group. So Physooli stic, Physocll stous 
adjs.^ having the air-bladder so closed oi cut off. 

1887 Heilprin Dtsirth Anim, 303 Both the *physoclist 
and physostome types appear very nearly simultaneously 
in the same deposits. Ibid, The severance of the bladder 
in the physoclists being (be result of the disuse of parts. 
X883 Lankester in Eneyci Brit, XVI 671/1 The paiallel 
cases [of the secretion of gas] ranging fiom the Protozoon 
Aicella to the ^Pbysoclistic Fishes. 1887 Cope Or/g. Fittest 
327 The de<icent of the *Pbysacfystou5 fishes has probably 
been from Holostean ancestois, both with and without the 
intervention of Phyaostomous forms, 

Physodin U9rs(7dm). Chem. [f. specific name 
physdd’ds (cf. Gr, bladder-hke) + -IN ^.] 

A neutral substance (CijHjuOg), a white loosely- 
cohereut mass, occurimg in a lichen^ Parmelia 
ceratophylla or physodes. 

X866-8 Watts Diet. Chew. IV, 63s Physodin behaves to 
water like a resin, not being wetted thereby. 

(I Physophora (foisp-fora). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. qtvea bladder -)- -0opos bearing, borne J A genus 
of oceanic hydrozoa, the species of which float by 
means of numerous vesicular organs. So (| Pbyao- 
phorte pi. (sometimes Physophora), a suborder 
or division of Siphonopkora (an order of Hydrozoa 
Crojpedota), having the proximal end modified 
into a pneumatopbore or float ; Pliyso plioran iz., 
of or pertaining to the Physophom\ sb , a member 
of tins division ; also Physophoxe (f9i*s^fo«i), 

11 Physopho'ridw pL, the family containing the 
genus Physophora ; PhysophorotiB (faisp’foros) n,, 
of the nature of the Physophorm, having pneumato- 
phores or swimming-bells (Mayne 1858). 

X869 tr. Pouchei's Umterse (X87X) 13 At other times it 
is owing to.. the *Physophora, trailing their tresses all 
spangled with stars like those of Berenice in the firmament. 
x87oHartwio5'm.S* Wend xv, The Hydrostatic Acalephaeu 
or ’^Phybophorae,,wcie formerly supposed to be a special 
class of animals, but have been proved by Sars and other 
naturalists to he merely alternating genet atioos of the bell- 
sbapeU Acalephse. x888 Rollestom & Jackson AwnuLtfe 
774 In the *Physophores ForskaNa axid Agalwa the single 
ovum IS arrestra in the endoderm, and surrounded by ihe 
spadix. x86o H, Spencer tn Westm. Jan. 103 In the 
*Physophondm, a variety of organs similarly arise by 
transformation of the budding polypes. X878 tr Gegeu- 
baur's Comp, Auat. 97 The greater development of these 
bladders, which m most Physophoridse are rather small 

|[ Fhysostiffma (foiMsti’gma). [mod.L., f. 
Gt, ^wra bladder + erriypta Stiqma] Bot, A 
genus of leguminous plfmts,the flower of which 
has a spiriu keel, and a bent style continued into 
an oblique hood above the stigma; the only species 
IS P. venemsum, producing the highly poisonous 
Calabar bean Hence, The Calabar bean or its 
extract as a drug, 

1864 iV. Syd, Soc. Vear-bk Med. 428 Dr Fraser has used 
the physostigma internally in cases of erysipelas. 1878 A, 
Hamilton merv. Dis, xx8 Physostigma, aconite, and other 

103 -3 
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cardiac sedatives may be mentioned as other ansemiants 
x88o Garrod & Baxter Mai Mtd 332 The administra- 
tion of an appropriate dose of pbysostigraa. 

Hence t Playsosti’grnuLa, Physosti gmiue 
Chem , the alkaloid CigHaiNjOa) constituting the 
active pnnciple of the Calabar bean. 

1865 N Syd Soc Ymr-hJi Mid. 447 Jobst and H^e 
have succeeded in isolating the active pnnciple of the 
Calabar bean, to which they give the name physostigram 
z^6 Allhiiifs Syst Med I 228 It is m this way that 
strychnine and physostigmine respectively stimulate and 
depress the spin^ cord 

iPliySOStome (f^i s^stdom), a and. sd Ichthyol 
[f mod L. Physostomli f. Gr ^vira bladder + 
mouth, -cro/uor -mouthed } a. adj Belonging to 
the PhysffsUmti a group of teleost fishes, in which 
the air-bladder is connected with the alimentary 
canal by an air-duct; cf. Phvsoomst. "b. sb* A 
member of this group So Physosto matous, 
Physo’stomous a , having the air-bladder opening 
into an air-duct 

x88o Gxjktkbr Fishes igg iln] the Cretaceous group 
Physostomea and Flectognaths are likewise well represented. 
1887 Physostome, Physostomous [see Physoclist, Physo- 

CUSTOUS] 

tPhysy, obs f Fosee^, wheel of a watch 

Locke Htmt XInd, in vi § 39 Some Watches.. are 
made with four Wheels some have Strings and Physies, 
and others none, 

Physyk, obs. form of Physio. 

Pll3rt- (fait, fit), combining form used before 
a vowel for Phyto-. 

Pliytalhuunln, vegetable albumin. Phytalhu- 
mose, a form of albumen occnmng in plants. 
Phyteoo nomy, vegetable economy. PhyixBoo- 
logy [Gr, oTkqs abode ■ see -logy], the science which 
treats of plants in relation to their environment or 
habitat; so Phytcsco’Xogist. 

z8m Cagney tr yfahsch's C/m Diagn, vlii (ed. 405 The 
products of bacterial hfe, toxines, and^phytalbumins appear 
also to play an important part in the process of suppuration. 
1890 Cent Did j ^'Phytalbumose 1807 Al/bidi's Sysf* 
Med IV 520 Kicin and abrm, phytalbumoses obtained 
fiom the seed of the castor oil plant xyaz BnU Med yml. 
No 2154. gao The action of some of the phytalbumoses, 
Nainraltsi x 8 o If soils are afactorinits^phyteconomy 
Fop Sci Monthly Nov 99 One of the general views 
of '^phytoecology is that the forms of plants aie modified to 
adapt them to the condidons under which they exist 104 
The phytoecologist to day watches his subject as it grows 

-pn]^et a terminal element repesenting Gr. 

a plant, and denoting a v^table organism, 
as microphyte^ proiophyte, sapivphyte. See also 
Zoophyte annual plant). 
iPhytiform (foi'tifpjm, fiHi-), a. rare, [irreg. 
f, Gr. tpvTov plant -f - form] Plant-hke, phytoid. 

1890 in Cent Diet 1693 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Phytiphagan, - oub, mconect forms of Phyto- 
PHAOAN, -ous 

PlLytivorons (foiti'vorss, fit-), a. Now rare 
or Obs, [irreg. f. GT.tpvriy plant + -VOROUS ] Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances 
1668 Wilkins deal Char, n v § 4 144 Birds may be dis- 
tinguished by ..their food into Carnivorous, feeding 
chiefly on Flesh Fhytlvorous; feeding on Vegetables. 1693 
P/tt/ Trans XVII. 851 All which last are Herbivorous or 
Phytivorous Aiiimals^ X79B Ihid. LXXXVIII 46, I have 
not found the uric oxide in the urinaw concretions of any 
phytivorous animal. 1833 Mantell Geo/ S, E Eng, 394 
The teeth and jaws of two other phytivorous saunans. 
Fiiyto- (fax to, fi'to), combining form of Gr. 
a plant, lit. that which has grown, f. tb^eiv 
to produce, pass, andintr to grow; used in forming 
scientific words, chiefiy botanical. 

As the V in Gr. 6 vr 6 v is a short vowel, the etymological 
pronunciation oiphyt in all the following words is (fit), but 
the general tendency in English to view> as a long 7 , as in 
mytCiyj etc .has made the (etymologically erroneous) pio 
nunciation (toit) all hut universal it is adopted in edl the 
pronouncing dictionaries from Walker onward. 
Phytobiology, the biology of plants; hence 
Fhytobiolo gioal a Phytobxaxiohiate (-brge 
ki^t) a, Zool, [see Bbaijohiate], of a group of 
isopodous crustaceans, having leaf-like gills 
Phytochd’mlatry, the chemistry of plants; so 
Phytoohemloal r?, tPhyto ohimy [F cUmU 
chenustry] « phytochemistry (Webster 1847) 
Phy toohlore [Gr. green] « Chlorophyll. 

Phy'toohxome [see Chrome] . see quots. Phy- 
toco into Mtn, [Gr. tebWa glue + -ite 1], name 
pioposed for certam jelly-Uke hydrocarbons found 
in peat. Phytogeliu (-d^e Im) [6Br.(ATli!r) + -in 
the gelatinous matter of Algas {Treas Bat, 1866), 
aPhytoglyphy (foit^glifi, fit-) [Gr, yKvcjyff , see 
Glyph], nature-pnntmg, as originally used for 
plants ; hence Phytog^ phic a Ph^oma’ula 
fionce-wd,f a mama for collecting plants. Phyto- 
melin (-medin) [Gr. L, mel honey (in refer- 
ence to Us colour and appearance)] s= Rutin Phy- 


the pathology or diseases of plants ; (^b) the patho- 
logy of diseases due to \egetable organisms, as 
fungi, mycology; hence Phytoipatholo gicalff., 
Phytopatho logist, one versed in phytopathology 
(a). Phyto philous a, [Gr. <t>iXos friendly], plant- 
loving , esp. of insects Phytophthiriau Entom, 
(-fax nan) [Gr. louse] a adj,^ pertaining to the 
Phytophthina or plant-lice ; "b, so, 2i member of 
this gioup, a plant-louse. Phytoiphylogene’tic 
a,, relating to the phylogeny of plants Phy to- 
physiology, vegetable physiology. Phytosco pic 
a, [Gr. dKoiTtiv to view], caused by sight of plants: 
said of the effect of surrounding vegetation on the 
colour of a larva fPhyto'seopy s see qiiot. 
Phyto *Bophy, knowledge of plants; botany(Oken). 
Phyto Btexln [Gr. (rrepedr solid] see quot. i8Bi. 
Phytotaacy [Gr. rdfi? arrangement], systematic 
botany. Phy toterato*logy, vegetable teratolo^ 
PhytovitoUia [L mielUus yolk], a globulin 
occurring in many seeds, and agreeing in all its 
reactions with vitellm from egg-yolk. 

*887 Atkenaeum 26 Feb 292/3 Sir J Lubbock read the 
second pait of his *phytobiological observations. 1890 /forz 
X Mar. 278/3 There remains a large collection of memoirs on 
general botaiw and *phyto-biology *858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex 9S9/1 *Phytochemical xS^ Worcester, *P/tyt0- 
vegetable chemistry Pktlos, Mag Watts 
Diet, Chem iV. 636 Phytochemistry^ the Chemistry of 
: comprehensive treatise on this subject is 


Plants. The most comprehensive treatise on this subject is 
that of Rochleder, published at Leipzig in 1B54. x866 

Treas, Dot , *Phytoch/oret green colouring matter; chloro- 
phyll 1803 Syd Soe Lex,, *Phyiochrome, a name for 
chlorophyll xgoa Webster Suppl , Phytochrome, yellow 
pigment of plants. i88x H. C. Lewis in Proc Amer Phil, 
Soc, XX, X17 *Phytocollxtc. 1864 Webster, *Phytog/yphte, 


other objects 1855 E. R. Lankestcr Macp/lvoray's Mat 
Hist, Dee Side A Braemar 63 This nsk incurred for the 
mere chance of finding a few rare plants one can hardly 
designate it by any other name than ^Phytomania. x8o6 
Watts Diet chem IV 636 *Phyiomehn or Plani-ytUoss), 
A name proposed by W Stem for rutin, on account of its 
wide diffusion in the vegetable kingdom. 1864 Webster, 
*Phy tonomy. 1883 Science 6 Apr. 252 The nature of some 
impre^ions described by ^plwtopaleontologists as remains 
of fossil Algse Ibid 253 The evidence renders great 
service to *pBytopaleontology z886 Casse/Ps Bneye/ Diet , 
*Phytopatnologist. Eleanor Ormerod mAntohog, 

^ Corr XX. C1904) 218 One of our leading European Phy- 
topathologists XB64 Webster, * Phytopathology , .. an ac- 
count of diseases to which plants are liable x88o Nature 
12 Feh. 364/1 On the method and data of *phyto phyloge- 
netic research. X854 H. Spencer in Brtt Q, Rev July 1x5 
Biolo^, Organosophy, Phytogeny, *Phyto physiology, 
Phytology 1893 Poulton in Trans En-tom Soc, X. 994 
The effect cannot be phytophagic in the siiict sense of the 
word, but rather *phytoscopic, inasmuch as the colour of 
the surface of the leaf rather than its substance acts as the 
stimulus 1730-6 Bailey (folio), *Phyioscopy,, a viewing 
and contemplating or considering plants 2854 H Spencer 
in Brit, Q Rev July 115 He [Oken] says. Biology, there- 
fore, divides into Organogeny, ♦Phy tosophy, Zoosoplw ’. x88i 
Watts ChemYllLii 1624 ♦Phytostenn, C2ffH440 .. 
Aneutral substance, identical or homologous with cholesterin, 
obtained from Calabar beans by extraction with petroleum 
ether. 1897 Naturalist 47 Various higher alcohols and 
phytosterm being present therein as bases 1883 L. F. 
WjiWi Dynamic Socto/ I 120 ♦Phytotaxy. x898tr Siras 
dutgePs Boi t, 154 The study of the abnormal development 
ofjplants IS called ♦Phytoteratology j 

Phytobiology to -gelin see above. 1 

HiytogenesisCfoxtoidge nfsis,fito-). [f Phyto- 
+ -GENESIS.] The generation or evolution oi 
plants. So Pbytoerene'tio, PliytofireiLe tioala^L, 
of or pertaining to phytogenesis; P 2 xytogexie*>' 
tioeOly adv j also Phyto'geaxy * phytogenesis, 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex,, *Phyiogeriesis,tetmhy'D\rpttit 
Thouars for geiminatlon phytogenesy. x88a Vines Sachs" 
Boi. 904 Jn the latter case we have Uie end, m the foimer 
the beginning of *phy togcnetic senes. x88x Williamson m 
Nature 97 Oct 607/r Minute, but ♦phytogenetically im- 
portant forms of plant-hfe, x8s4 H Spencer in Bni Q 
Rev July 1x5 Biology, Organosophy, *Phytogeny 
Fhytogenic (foitoidge-mk, fito-), a Geol and 
Mtn, rare, [f. Gr. plant -h -gen 3 -10.] 

Of vegetable ongzn. $0 Phyto genooB a, rare, 
x8s8 Mayne Expos, Lex 059/2 Under the name of 
phyt^emus substances, Hauy has formed an Appendix to 
the Condmstibiha, comprehending those of which the origin 
IS evidently vegetable X878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks 
Class, SS2 Phytogenic deposits are such as consist chiefly of 
vegetable substances 

Fl^;togeo*graphy. [f Phyto- -h Geogra- 
phy.] The geqgraj^ical distribution of plants. 

1838 m Mayne Expos, Lex z88x Nature 13 Oct 556/1 
The numerous writings on phytogeogiaphy of the late 
Prof. A Gmebach 1896 J Thomson African Explorer 
XIV 343 The phyiogeography of Central Africa 

Hence Phy togeo’gvaplier, one who is versed in 
phytogeography , Pliy-togeogra*pliie, -gra*p]iloal 
adys,, of or pertaining to phytogeography, dealing 
with the geographical distribution of plants. 


geographical facts of the noith temperate flora. x886 Aihe-^ 
iueum 5 June 750/2 Phyto geographical Map of Europe. 

Phytoglyphic, -glypby. see Phyto-. 
t Phyto’gnomy. Ohs [Formed on the 
analogy of physiognomy, after the mod L. 

of J.BaptistaPorta(i583) : seePHYTO- 
and Gnowio] The alleged ait of discovering the 
qualities of a plant from Us appearance; vegetable 
physiognomy Hence -f* Pbytoffiio*inical a 
[1583 Porta {titled Phytognomonica in qmbus nova 
facillimaque affertur methodus, qua plantarum ex prima 
extimsB faciei mspectione quivis abditas viies assequatur] 
x^3 Sir T Browne Rehg, Med ii § 2, I hold moreover 
that there is a Phytognomy, or Physiognomy, not onely of 
men, but of Plants, and Vegetables X646 ^ I^eud, Ep 
II vi. 03 Whoever shall peruse the signatures of Crollius, or 
rather the Phytognomy of Porta 1653 R Samdcrs Physiogtu 
bij, In Phytognomical Physiognomic ive may observe 
certam plants resembling the heads of Animals 

Fhyrograpliy (fait^graft, fit-), [ad. mod.L, 
phytogra^ta ; see Phyto- and -grahiy ] 

1 . Description of plants j descuptive botany. 

[1691 Plukenet (*/&) Phytographia, seu Stirpium illus 

trium et minus cognitarum Icones.) 1696 Ray in Lett IM, 
Men (Camden) 202, I shall .put down what I find in, 
Plukenet’s Phytogiaphy 1730-6 Bailfy (folio) Pref., ^tyio 
graphy, a Treatise or Physiological Description of Plants 
and Vegetables. 1836 Henslow Fhys Bot, Introd. 3 A 
third .department is styled ‘ Phytography in which a full 
description of plants themselves is given. 1885 Goooale 
Physiol Bot, (1892) 3 Phytogiaphy or Descriptive Botany, 

2. = PHYTOGLYPHY. 

Hence Pbyto-grapher, an expert in or writer 
on phytography ; PhytoffraTphlc, Phytogra*- 
plilota adys , pertaining to phytography 
1890 Cuff/ Die/., *Phytographei. x^iPhil Trans,XN\\, 
618 A new Set of ♦Phytographic Tables 1888 Nature 
S July 22o/i The introductory narrative enables a phyto- 
graphic botanist to apprehend the nature of the aiuntiy 
[Afghanistan] and climate x8»8-^a Websttr, ^P/iyto- 
graphical, pertaining to the description of plants. 
Fhytoid (for told, fit-), a, and sb, rat e, [f. Gr. 
tpvT^bv plant + -oiD. Cf. Gr. tpvrdib-tjs plant-like.] 

A. act;, Plant-hke ; esp. in Zoo/, of an animal. 

X85B in Mayne Expos, Lex, 

B, sh, Bot, (See quot.) 

1858 Carpenter Veg Phys, § 397 In order to distinguish 
between the separated buds of plants and animals, those of 
the fonuer have been called phytoids, and the latter /ooids. 

II Phytolacca (foit^-, fitolm ka) [mod h. 
(Tournefort 1700), f. Gr. tjfvrbv plant -f* mod.L /acca 
enmson lake ] Boi, The genus of plants including 
the Pocan, Virginian Poke, Pokeweed, or Red-ink 
plant (P decandra), and several other tropical or 
snb-lropical species, chiefly Amencan ; also various 
preparations of the Poke used medicinally. Hence 
PliStolaodn (-Im'ksm) Chem,, a neutral crystal- 
j line compound obtained from the Virginian Poke. 
2753 Scots Mag June 283/2 Give puiges with the phyto- 
lacca decoction x88a Garden 18 Mar. 170/3 Several other 
Phytolaccas are widely distributed throughout the Tropics. 
1864 N, Syd, Soc, Vear-bk. Med, 441 The dose of the con- 
centrated preparation (phytolaccin) 

tPhy*tolite,phytolith. 06 s, [/.Phyto- 
+ -LITH, -LITH. In F phytolithe ] A fossil plant, 
X794 Sullivan View Nat II, 175 The former are called 
zoophytes; the latter phytolite?. 1849 Murchison Sduna 
xvK 402 The so-called ' transition ' and * grauwacke * phyto- 
lites described by various German authors. 

Plence t Pliy*tolitliolocrYf vegetable paltnonto- 
logy; Pliy toUthio'loglst, a writer on this 
subject. 1864 in Webster. 

Phytological (faitolp^d^ikH, a. Now 
rare, [f. as Phytology » see -logical. Cf. F. 
phyio/ogtgue,'] Relating to the study of plants; 
botanical. 


Herbalist in the World , .This Phutologicall Deitie. 1673 
Grew A nat. Roots Ep Ded„ The promotion of Phytologiuu 
Science IS one Part of Your Work. 2673 — (////r) An Idea 
of a Phytological History propounded 1833 Lvflx Pftnc, 
Geal III 332 The roologxcaf and phytolcnical Jniracters 
of the same formations were far more persistent than their 
mineral peculiarities. 

Fhytologist (fsitpdodgist, fit-). Now ran, 
[f. Phytology -h - 2 sr.] One versed in phytology; 
a botanist 

1699 X.\zv,xi Aeetana (1729) 138 Charles Hatton Esq, to 
whom all our Phytologists and 1 /Overs of Hoiticuluire are 
oblig’d, X7»7 Bailey vol. 11 , PAyioiegut, a Botanistj^one 
who treats of Plants x8» Stvuart PtoMiePs G, Pref, 
(1828) 5 If he be a Phytologist of research, or, still more, a 
Planter of experience. x88x Koutlkdge Saenee 11. 34 There 
was a botanical garden for the pbytologtst. 

Ph^ology (foitF'likJ^i, fit-). Now rare, [ad. 
mod-L phytoiogia^ f. Gr. plant + -hoyta: 

see -LOGY, Cf, Y, phy to/ogie (d'llolbach 1T53)] 


to'aomy [see - homy], the science of thelaws ofplant- 
growth. Phy tO|pal»onto*logy, vegetable paleeon- 
tology,study of fossil plants; hencePhy toipalseou. 
tolofflBt. Pliy.topatlto logy, (a) the study of 


poses insuiar rioias may oe diviUea into three categoricb 
wased upon their endemic element 1883 Xuiselton D\br 
m Nature 4 Jaa 224/2 A right understanding of the phyto- 


see -Logy, Cf, y, phyio/ogie (d'llolbach 1753)] 
The science of plants ; botany* 

[X647 G, Duval (/t//;} Phytologia; stve, Plulovophia Plan- 
tarum.] x6^ Sw T. Browne Hydriot, Ep. Ded to N. Bacon, 
We pretend not to multiply vegetable divisions by Quiucun- 
and Reticulate plants j or erect a new Ph\ tology . i8xa 
Pantole^a, PkyUdagy, that part Natural History which 
treats on pl^t& H. Miller Footpr, Creat, xiv. (1874) 

He calls into court Astronomy, Geotcigy, Phyto^logy 
and Zoology. 

Pb7toma3:iia* : see Peyto-.. 
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Phytomer (foi tmsj, fit-). Bot [ad. mod.L. 

phyiomeron^ pi f, Gr. ^uto-i/ plant + /ifpos 
part ] = Phytok. 

x88o Grav Struct Bot Ced 6) 7 P/ty(ot/tera, equivalent 
to plant-parts , In English, the singular may be shortened 
to Phytomei 9 The plant begins as a single pbytomer 

Phyton (foi ipn, fi t^n). Ba, [a. F phytm, 
a Gr. tpvTov a plant, f. to produce.] A plant- 
unit; «=prec.. see quot 1898. 

1848 E Forbes Naked eyed Medusm 88 The several 
phytons comprising the first bud or plumule 1854 Balfour 
OuU Bot I 111. 267 The dicotyledonous embryo then is com- 
posed of two leaves or two umfoliar phytons , . united together 
so as to form one axis. xB8o Gray Struct Bot (ed. 6) 7 These 
ultimate similar parts.. which are endowed with ormaypro- 
duce all the fundamental organs of vegetation, were by Gaup 
dichaud called Phytons, Bailey Plant Lessons Ixxui 
380 The propagation-umt in vegetative multiplication is the 
smallest part of root, stem or leaf which will grow when 
severed from the parent (although this is not a morpho 
logical or structural unit m the plant-body) ; and, for the 
purpose of terminology, this part may be called a pnyton 
Phytonisse, obs form of Pythoness, 
Phytonomy to Phytopathology seePHYTO-. 
Phyto'phagan, a, and sb, [f. inod,L. Phyto- 
phaga (see Phytophagous) +-Air ] a. Of or 
belonging to the Phytophaga in any sense h. sb, 
A member of the Phytophaga, a vegetable-feeding 
animal of any class or order. 1890 in Cent, Did, 
Phytopha^ic (foih^fse d^ik, fit^), a, Zool, [f, 
as next + -10.] Of or pertaining to phytophagy ; 
derived from or caused by phytophagy : said of 
variation of the colouring of insect larv» attri- 
buted to the plants on which they feed, 
x866 Darwin Orig Spec, li, (ed. 4) SS These cases he [B. D. 
Walsh] has fully desciibed under the terms of Phytophagic 
varieties and PVtophagic species 1885 Poulton in Free, 
Roy, See, XXXVIIl. 313 Such effects are entirely inexplic- 


able by the simple theory of phytophagic influence, .. it 
would be wiser to abandon the term ^ phytophagic at any 
rate m the sense of producing these changes. The term 
still bolds good for the broad fiact that pigments derived 
from the food-plant play a most important part in laival 
coloration 1887 J 1 Gulick m Linn Soc. Jml , Zool, 
(1890) XX. 226 The innumerable cases where phytophagic 
varieties, of insects exist 

Phytophagous fagos, fit-), a. Zool, [f. 
Gr. plant + -^aT-os eating +-0U8 (see -pha- 
Gous) : ci,r[io 6 .,'L, Phytophaga, -phagt'] a. Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances chiefly said 
of insects, molluscs, and the like. b. Belonging 
to the Phytophaga, a name given to various gioups 
and divisions of animals, e. g. {a) leaf-beetles and 
their allies, (J>) sawflies and horntails, (c) certain 
cyprmoid fishes, {d) the plant-eatmg edentates, 
{i) the plant-eating placental mammals. 

1826 Kirby & Sp Eniomol xhx IV 479 Out of a list of 

8000 Bniish insects 3724 [might be called] phytiphagous 
Note We employ this term, because the moie common one, 
* herbivoious does not properly include devourers of timber, 
fungi, etc, 183a Lyull Pnne Geol II 143 It may deprive 
a large number of phytophagous animals of their food. 1876 
D Wilson (ed, 3) I xv, 374 This phytophagous 

cetacean [the Manatee] is found only m tropical waters. 
x^5 Edin, Reo Oct 371 Some of the true slugs are cai- 
nivorous instead of phytophagous 

Phytophagy (fsitp’^dgi, fit-), [f. Gr, ^vtov 
plant + eating.] The habit of feeding on 

plants or vegetable matter. xSpo in Cent, Did, 
Phytophilous to Phytoteratology ; see 
Phyto-. 

Phyto'tomist. [f. Phttotom-y+-ist.] One 
who IS versed in vegetable anatomy. 

1848 Lindlev Inirod, Bet, (ed 4) I. z6 This admirable 
phytotomist. 

Phyto’tomous, a, rare [f. Gr. plant 


-I- -rd/ios cutting + -ous.] Plant-cutting, leaf- 
cutting, as an insect or bird. 1890 m Cent. Diet. 
Ph^otomy (foitp’tSmi, fit-), [f. Gr. <Pvt 6 ~v 
plant + -To/zitt a cutting.] The dissection of 
plants; vegetable anatomy. 

1844 Dunolison Jffed, Lex, s v. Anatomy, Fhyioiony 
IS the anatomy of vegetables 1875 Sir W, Turner m 
Eucycl. Brit I, 799/1 Vegetable Anatomy or Phytotomy. 
z88o Gray Sirttet, Bot (ed 6) Introd 2 Phyioiomy, or 
Vegetable Anatomy, the study of the minute structure of 
v^etables as revealed by the micioscope. 
PhytoviteUin : see Phyto-. 

11 Phytozoon (feitijzdh-^n, fiti?-) Also phyto- 
zo'nm. PL -zo‘a. [f ( 5 r, plant + (jSiov 

animal; lit. ' plant-animal ' ; sioophyfe,] 

1 Zoo^, A plant-like animal or zoophyte; a single 
polyp in a zoophyte (The pi Phytozoa has been 
vanoiisly apphed m different classifications to 
animals supposed to be plant-like in some way, 
but IS not a term of modem Zoology.) 

1842 Brands Diet, Sc,, ttc , Phyiosoofis, Phyi(ma,,,\\ds 
term is applied by various naturalists to different sections 
of the sub-kingdom. Zoophyfa of Cuvier. 1846 Dana Zooph, 
1, (1848) 7 mte, Ehrenberg has proposed to substitute //tK* 
toeoa, derived from the same roots [os Zoophyte] and 
phytozoum refers only to a single polyp X858 Mavne 
Expos Lex , Phyiosoum, applied by Eicnwald to a type 
of the animal kingdom comprehending animals in which 
[Polypi, Hydrse, Coralba) the inorganic texture gives place 
to that of vegetables, the exterior only presenting the char- 
acter of animality in the homogeneous mass which con- 
stitutes It. x86x H Macmillan Footnotes fr Nat, 31 This 
granular matter . is resolved into a mass of apparently 
living animalcules called phytezoa* 

2 BoL A male generative cell, a spermatozoid, 

z86x Bentley Man Sot, 370 Minute cells called sperm- 

cells, in which are developed spiral ciliated filaments,., 
termed spermatozoids or phytozoa. 

PJiyz, vanant of Pmz, face. 


P I (pai); sb. The name of the Greek letter ir 
(m Gr. irT, pt) ; used m Math, to express the 
I alio of the circumference or periphery (Trc/xd^pcta) 
of a circle to its diameter see P (the letter) II. 

[1748 Eulcr Inirod tn Anal Infimt, i. viii. (1797) I 03 
Satis liquet Petiphenam hiyus Ciiculi m numens rationali- 
hub exacte expiimi non posse, per approximationes autem 
inventa est esse = 3,14159 [etc , to 128 places], pro quo 
nuinero, bievitatis eigo, scribam w, ita ut sit tt = Semicir- 
cumfeiciuise CircuU, cujus Radius — 1, seu ir erit longitude 
Arcus 180 graduum 1841 Penny CycL XIX iBfi/x Thi*, 
number tt must be the same for all circles Ibid, 180/2 This 
measure of Archimedes gives 3 14286 for the approximate 
value of ir, the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 1 
Pi (pGi), a. {sb,) Pubhc School and Umv slang, 
[abbrev. of Pious.] Pious, religious, sanctimo- 
nious. Also absolve, pious person ; and as sb , « 
pious exhortation, etc 

c 1870 [at Eton], * What did your tutor say to you? ' * Oh, 
he gave me a pis asked me how 1 could reconcile my 
behaviour with my duty to God and my parents 1891 
Wrknch Winchester P*. virtuous, sanctimonious. 

He’s very jpi now, he mugs all day 1897 Wesim Gaz, 
X Sept. 8/1 The man who regularly affects the *pi' and who 
* plays up', with ready catholicity of spirit, the ^special 
missions ^ of every religious denomination in turn. 

K. variant of PiB sb ^ and (disordered type, 
etc.) ; also of Pie (Indian copper coin). 

Pia^ (pora). Anat Short for Pia mater. 

1889 BucAs Handhk. Med. Sc. VIIl xzz The successive 
coverings of the brain, haiiy scalp, periosteum, calva, dura 
(ental periosteum), arachnoid, and pta. Ibul,, The ental 
surface of the pia. xpox W. Osler Brine ^ Pract Med 
(eU. 4) 28 The most intense congestion of the cerebral and 
spinal pia. 

II Pia*. Also pya, A Polynesian name for 
species ot the monocotyledonous genus Tacta, some 
of which, esp. T pinnatifida and T, maculata, are 
cultivated foi Iheir tubers, from which South-sea 
or Tahiti arrowroot is produced 
1858 Kogo Veg, Ktngd, 765 Tacca oceamca, a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, yields a similar pioduct [anowroot] 
and IS there called pya. [x88a Miller Plant n, 254/1 
Tacca pinnatifida, Otaheita Salep-plant, Pi-plant, South- 
Sea-Arrow-root-plant.] 

Pia^ara’clmoid^ piara'clutoid. Amt. [f. 
PiaI + Amodnoii). ] The pia mater and the arach- 
noid, considered as one structure Also attrib 
iX^BucksHandbk Med Sc VIII. ixt The presence on 
the ental surface of the pmrachnoid of a pial fold, the ruga 
1896 Allbuiis SysU Med. I 662 Acute inflammation of the 
pia-aiachnoid. X904 Brit Med, Tml, so Aug. 371 An increase 
of pia arachnoid fluid 

l|Pial)a (p«ia‘ba). [Tupi ptaba, also ptav\ 
piau.] A small fresh-water flsh of the size of a 
minnow, found in Brazilian rivers. 

[1648 Marooravb Nzst Nat Brasil 170 Piaba Brasili- 
ensibus; magnitudine nostratis Eldiize pisciculus 2 aut 
3 digitos longus ] x686 Ray & Willoughby Hist Pisc s6o 
X733 Chambers Cyci Supp , Piaba, the name of a small 
fresh-water fish in the Brasils a well-tasted fish, and 
much esteemed by the Natives. *846 G. Gardner ^azf 
Braxd ia6, X869R F. Burton II 13 They 
can catch halfia-dozen sprat-like *piaba!i or 'piaus by 
heaving up a calabash full of water. 

Pia9aoat seePussASA. 


II Piache (psa'tj<?). Also 6-7 piaee. [Tama- 
nac (on the Onnoco) piache^ in Accaway ptaisan^ 
Canb ptai Peai ; in ^p,ptackei\ A medicine-man 
or witch-doctor among the Indians of Central and 
South Amenca; a Peai-w««, 

X5S5 ^OEN Decades z8i The professours of this secte were 
called Places. 1613 Purchas Pihnmage (1614) 826 They 
call their Priests Places X852 In Ross tr Huntloldt*s 
Tiav, 1, VI. 248 A resin very much sought after by the 
Piach^ or Indian sorcerers. 1855 Kingsley Wesiw Ho 
xxiv, The Piache from whines rose to screams and gesticu- 
lations, and then to violent convulsions. 

Piacle (parak’l). Now rare. [a. OF. ^ach 
or ad. L pidculum, i, pidre to appease . see -CUtE ] 

+ 1 . Expiation ; expiatory offeiing. Obs. 

Z490 Caxton Eneydos xxvn. 103 TeHe her . that she 
brynge wyth her.. the shepe wyth the other pynacles [F. 
orig pinocles] dedycated to the sacryfice 1533 Bcllbndcn 
Lwy ir. XVI (S T. S ) 1 . 194 We myebt nocht haue purgit 
ws horof bot alanerhe be pe sacrifice of piacle [orig. pia- 
culum], X654 R. C^DRiNGTON tr. lustine viii 126 A Piacle 
for the sin committed X71X G. Hickes TVve Treat, Chr, 
Pnesth (t847} II 164 The LXX. called the scape goat 
the piacular goat, because he was offered to be a piacle 

2 . A wi( 3 ced action which calls for expiation ; 
a sin, crime, offence. 

x544 Howell Eng, Teares 178 To glut themselves with 
one another’s blond, can there he a greater piacle against 
nature? 1676 Doctrine of Des^ils ny Any Crime, Villany, 
or Piacle whatever x88o F. Hall Doctor Indocius sa Talk 
of regicide, of cannibalism., or any other patibuiary piacle 
+b. Offence, guilt. Obs. 

1619 Bp. J Kino Semt 11 Apr. 52 May I without piacle 
forget what hee then did ? a 1637 Loveucb Poenn (X864) 
213 One proclaims it piacle to be sad. 

Piacular (poiite kiffij), a [ad. 'L,pidculSr~ts 
expiatory, f ptdatlum PiaoIjE : see -ab 1. Cf. F 
piaculatre (1752) ] 

1 . Making expiation or atonement ; expiatory. 

X647 Owen Death if Death VlUs. 1852 X 267 He made 
his Soul an offering Ibr sin— a piacular sacrifice, a X703 
Burkitt On N T Matt xx 28 Iheir piacular victims were 
ransoms for the life of the offender, x8x8 G. S. Faber 
Horn Mosaics II 239 wtU, [They] do not seem, to have 
sufficiently attended to the distinction between eucharistic 
and piacular sacrifices. X87X Macduff Mem, Patmos xi 
143 Ihe great brazen altar of burnt offering, where piacular 
or bloody offerings were alone presented 

2 Reqmnng or calling for expiation; sinful, 
wicked, culpable, 

x6xo Bp. Hall Apol, Browmsis 79 If it were not piacular 
for you to reade ought of hb. *637 W. Moricb Coena guasz 
KoiviJ XX- 175 They held it piacular to eat with sinners. 

S 38 R North Mem, Music (1846J 16 To add to or alter 
e instruments, or mode& was almost piacular. 1857 Db 
Quincey VI 53 He .left no stone unturned 

to cleanse hislitcle. fold from its piacular pollution. 

Hence PiacHlaTity, the quality of being piacular . 
(fl) expiatory character, {b) criminality ; Pia cu- 
larly adv,, as an expiatory or atoning sacrifice ; 
Pia cnlarxiess = piacuhnip. 

twa H. Dodwell Apol §16 in S. Parker Cicero's De 
Fimhits, That Philosopher makes the Piaculamess of a 
violent Death to consist m its being without the consent of 
the Guardian Genius. x8i8 G. S. Faber Horst Mosaicee I. 
b6o The goati *waB devoted as a sitvoffhrins* iby it* being 


piacularly slain Ibid 268 The essence of its being a sacri- 
fice does not consist in the outward act of burning ; but in 
the pxaculanty of the intention x8<S4 Webster, Fiaculartiy, 
..cuminahty, badness De Qmncey. 
f Pia'culary, a, and sb, Ohs, [ad. L. pidculdr- 
is: see -aby 2 ,] a, adj. = Piaouur, b. sb, = 
PlAOLE, 

x6s4 H L'Estranoc Chas, I (165s) 59 Enjoyning her 
Majesty to make a progresse to Tyburn, there to mesent 
her devotions A most impious piaculary. a 2670 Hacket 
Abp Williams l (1693) Z02 This was his Piaculary Heresie. 

i* Pia'CulouSf <2. Obs. lLL,pideuLmi?JAGLTSi 
+ -ous.] « Piacular 2. 

^ X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, v xxL 266 For piaculous 
it was unto the Romanes to pare their nayles upon the 
nundinm, xt^Ihid, iir. xxv 2x1 Unto the ancient Uiitains 
it was piaculous to tost a Goose x66x Glanvill Van Dognt, 
XV 139 We think it so piaculous, to go beyond the Ancients. 
[( Pia'CulniiL. Ohs, [L. pi&culum^ « Piaclb. 
x6ox A. Copley Anssjo. Lei, yesmied Gent 107 Their 
martyrdomes being to them as a prsemium for the one, and 
. a sufficient Ptaculum for the other 1846 J. Benbricge 
[/sura Accom 21 These .. count it a Ptaculum to live 
in seiled houses of their owne, whilest the Lords house 
lies wast X678 Wood Life (O. H S.) II. 422 Tis a grand 
piaculum not to beleive the worst of reports 

Piaffe (pite f ), V, Horsemanship, [a. F. piaffer 
(i 6 tbc) to strut, make a show. Cf. piaffe sb., 
ostentation Ulterior ongin uncertain.] 
intr. To advance the diagonally opposite legs 
(e.g, the right fore leg and the left hind leg) simul- 
taneously, placing them on the ground and resting 
momentanly while the other two legs are advanced 
with the same movement ; to move with the same 
step as in tbe trot, but more slowly. 

X76X Earl Pembroke Equitation (Z778] 73 To piaffe in 
hacking is rather too much to he expected in the hurry 
which [etc,], 18x4 Scott Wav. Iviii, He piajffed away.. to 
the head of FerCTs’s regiment. 1820 — Manast xv, Pressing 
and checking nib gay courser, forcing him to piaffe, to 
caiacole, to passage. x88a Jaunt tn. a Junk xl x8o Our 
seafarers saw Neptune’s white horses piafling .around them. 
Hence Pla’ffe sb , an act of piaffing. 

2899 P. Robinson in Coniemp. Rev Dec. 800 It [a rabbit] 
diveits Itself witli queer sidelong cavort^ piaffes, Jiiikllngs, 
and somersaults 

Piaffer (pise’fsj), sb. Horsemanship, [fi F, 
pia^ to piaffe, infin. taken sbst.] The action of 
planing ; a movement in which the feet are lifted in 
the same succession as in the trot, but more slowly. 
1862 K Garrard Nolan's Sysi, Train. Cav Horses 65 
The slow * piaffer ' is obtained by the slow and alternate 
pressure of the rider’s legs. The quick' piaffer * by quickening 
the alternate pressure of the leg. 1884 £ L. Anderson 
Mod* Horseman u. xvu. 147 In the piaffer the horse should 
move the diagonal legs together and in perfect unison. Ibid 
X48 A very slow passage to the front, side, or rear is often 
called the piaffer; but if there is any movement out of 
place it IS not the piaffer 

t Piaffer* s). Obs* [a. piaffer inf. 
see PXAFPB vj intr. = P1AYF35 v. 

Z76X Earl Pembroke Eqmtaiion (1778) 51 To piaffer 
advancing gently, and well into the comers, is a very good 
lesson. X785 R. Cumberland Observer No. 84 111 . 232 
Pacing and piaffenng with every body’s eyes upon him. 

Plage, variant of Pisags Obs,^ pedage. 
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Pial (psi'Sil). fl. [f* Pul (j 5 *« nla^^r) + -Aii.] 
Of or pertaining to the pia mater. 

1889 BucA's Handbk Med* Sc* VIII iii/i [see Pia- 
arachkoid] Idtd. 524/1 In some cases also the appro* 
priate adjectives are employed, e g. pial, dural 1809 
AUhuti's Sysi Med. VI. 503 In general paralysis the 
invasion is mways from the pial surface and vascular tracts, 
md. VII 246 Nerve-fibres ramifying over the pial y^sels 

ilPia mater (psram^i'tsi). AncU* [med.L. , a 
somewhat mcorrect rendering of the Arabic name 
2LL^ *1 %mmi raqfqak * thin or tender mother (Ibn 

Duraid, a.d. 933): cf. names of other investmg 
membranes in umm mother, esp. Ddba matee 
(F anciful explanations of the name ate frequent in western 
writers cf. quot 154S)] 

A delicate fibrous and very vascular membrane 
which forms the innermost of the three meninges 
enveloping the brain and spinal cord ; the other 
two being the arachnoid and the dura mater. In 
qnots. 1593, 1606 iransf, =» brain. 

CY400 Lof^rands iia Pia mater ennyrounneji al 

{le brayn,& depart!)) him into iij celoles }iat ben chaumbns 
15*5 [see Duba matfr] 1348-77 Vicarv Aiiat, iv, It is 
called Piamater . for because it is so softe and tender ouer 
the brayne, that it nourisheth the brayne and feedeth it, as 
doth a loaing mother vnto her tender childe 1393 Nashe 
Four Lett Con/vf, Whs. (Grosart) II. 272 Thou turmoilst 
thy pia mater to prove base births better than the^ ofsprmg 
of many discents x6o6 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr \i i 70 His 
Piamater is not worth the ninth part of a Spanow. 1761 
Brti, Mag II. 116 An inflammation of toe pia mater, 
which haa produced a most funous delirium 1854 Jones 

& SiEV, PaihaL Altai, (187^ 232 The arachnoid is entirely 
dependent for its supply of blood upon the pia mater 
^ x68x Whale Duiy Nations 35 It becomes the very 
ligament and sinews of Government, a pia mater to the 
sacredness of Authority 

Hence Puu-m&tral a,^ of or pertaining to the 
pia mater ; =* Pial, 

2887 H, Gray's Anat (ed iz) 805 Between the pia matral 
and the arachnoid sheath. 

Fiaa (pMm u, 1| pyan).^ Also epian, and in pi. 
Plans [*s Sp., Pg. epian and plan, a. 

Galibi (Rio de Janeiro) pian (Roubn in Littr^, 
suppl.) , Cf. Guarani^zflf 'bubas, granos* (Montoya). 
Cf Jas. Platt m N, & Q, loth Ser I. 5.] 

A contagions tropical skm disease, occurring 
among negroes, the same as Fbambcesia or Yaws, 
q V (The names pianssu^idj^a'icishave occasionally 
been applied to two alleged forms of Framheesia, 
See quots.) Hence Pia nlc a, 

[1768 F. B. DE SAUVA.GEsArtf5f7/, Method, II. 554FrambsBSiaj 
Yaw Guineesium; Eptan velPian Americanorum,] 2803 T. 
WiNTERBOTTOM Sicrru Lconc II viu. 139 The Vaws is 
called by the Portuguese on the Coast Boba and by the 
French rianes. Ihtd, 145 Professor Sprengel has. made a 
similar division of this disease mto Yaws and Plans. 1874 
T H Burgess Man, Dis Skin 233 The American disease 
called Plan or Epiaft seems to be identical with that 
denominated yaws in New Guinea. z8s8 Lancet 15 Mar. 
8^/1 The pianic ulcers furnish an acrid matter. 

Plane, obs. form of Peoijy. 

Pianet, variant of Piannet, magpie. 

Pianette (pilane t), [f. Piano sh,^ + -ette ] 
^A very low pianmo or npngbt pianoforte ’ (Grove); 
orig. applied to a form introduced into England in 
1857, subsequently to other small forms. 

1879 Webster Suppl,, PtaneiU^ a small piano-forte 1887 
MISS jE Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 80^ I can play any 
accompaniment you like —glancing at the piannette in the 
comer 2894 Flora A Steel Potted s Thumb 1 , 127 The 
pianette at which Rose sang her Scotch songs, 

Pianino (prianPn^), [a. It, ptamno^ dim. of 
piano ; see Piano 2.] A name originally given to 
an upright pianoforte, as being smaller than the 
grand; now esp applied to a small upright or 
cottage piano. 

Flwsir, Caial Intern, Mxk, 11 . 99 A Pianino, or 
Small Cottage Pianoforte, an example of the cheapesit up- 
right instrument, x88o Mrs. Riddell Myst, Palace Card, 

11 C^BSi) xg Get a little pianino and stand it against the wall 

Pianism (pf am^’m ). [f. Piano 2 + -ism.] The 
art of pianoforte playing, especially in its technical 
aspect ; execution on the piano. 

1844 H F, Chobley Music ^ Manners III 32 Will M. 
Liszt found a college of poetical pianism ? 1883 Amencaa 
VII 258 The reverent student of Beethoven, who would 
never for a moment subordinate the musical idea to mere 
pianism ' Athenaeum 26 Oct. s^/i A link between 
the pianism of the Hummel school and that of Franz Liszt. 

If Pianissimo (pyan/sszmi?, pf,am‘sim<j), a. 
{adv") sb, Mns, [It..— L. pldmsstm-tis, superl. of 
see Piano] a Very soft, adv. 
Very softly c. sk A very soft passage. Abbrey. 

pp, QVppp 

For Wds t/i Mns, Bks , PianisswtOy 
or PP P, IS extream Soft or Low, 1771 P Parsons Afm- 
market I. 36 Suffer me with a voice [piano) of the gentlebt 
humility, to beg your opinion— but for pity’s sake ipiatiis. 
svno) let It be compassionate 1867 J Hatton Tallauts of 
B. w, lapea/wstnio passages of solo 01 chorus. 1883 Anna 
K. Green Hand ^ liing x, The last note of the song was 
m a quivetiagpiamssitno iSgo ‘L Falconcr ’ 
Mile fxe 1. (1891) 2z She played something which was 
mthw monotonous, and never rose above piaiusstmo loor 
icoisman 8 Mar. 7/ 1 All gradations of tone from loucfest 
lorte to tenderest pianibsimo, j 


Pianist (p 2 *slnist). [jSLd,'P,ptamsiet Itpianisia* 
see Piano 2 and -isr ] A player on the pianoforte. 

1839 Loncf m L(/e (1891) I- 33® Hear that Schlesmgw, 
the great pianist in New York, is dead. 184a Mbs F 
Trollope Vts, Italy I xx 333 Talberg, the Paganini of 
pianists 1887 Academy 7 May 333/3 The pianist, proving 
himself a good executant and a sound musician 
b. JPtanisfs cramps hyperkinesis of the fore- 
arm, due to excessive piano-playing. 

1809 AUbutSs Sy&U Med VI, 539 The so-called 'Pro- 
fessional hyperlcineses ’ (wnter’s cramp, histnomc spasm, 
pianist’s cramp, telegraphist’s cramp &c.) admit of a similar 
explanation 

IlPiauiste (pmnrst). [Fr.] « prec.; but 
often used in Eng, as if the femmme form 
Z84X Longf. in (1891) I. XXII 409 A delightful musician 
here,— a Miss Slomanj— a pianiste of great talent. 1883 
Daily Tel, i6 Jan 3/3 This gifted piamste is never so happy 
as when interpreiing the music of his famous compatriot. 
2885 Miss Bbadoon Wyllafds Weird 111 , 58 Improving 
heiself as a singer and a piaiiibte, 1883 Mabel Collins 
Prettiest Womanxvui, I wish some piamste of the thundering 
school would attack the piano now, 

Pianistic (piani'stik), a, [f. Pianist + -10 ] 
Of, belonging to, or chaiactenstic of, a pianist, 
x88z London Figaro 2 July 7/2 [She] has shared with M. 
Rubinstein the pianistic honors of this very prolific season, 
1^3 Athenaeum 10 June 743/1 Scholastic contrapuntal 
devices . .combined with the most modern pianistic treatment, 

Piannet, pianet (pai’anet) Now^ dial, 
Foims ‘ 6-7 pieannet, pi-, pyannet, 6-9 pianot, 

7 pie-annit, py-annot, pye-annat, pyamt j dia/, 

8 pianet, pynot, 9 pie-annet, pianuot, pianet, 
pianate, pieuet, elc, [The first element is Fie 

the second, in early examples, appears 
to be treated as orig. a distinct word, as if Annei 
or Annette t dim, of Atm, cf. the dial synonym 
pte’dtanny, and the etyra, of maggot-pie^ magpie^ 
also from female names , but m mod dial, use it 
IS reduced to a mere suffix (p3i*9net, pornel), with 
which cf F, pionet the spotted woodpecker (where 
-on-et is double dim. suffix). See also Pienbt. 
(z^/D/Efalone occuis as alocal name of the common gull, 
and of the kittiwake,)] 

1 . A local name of the magpie. 

1599 Chapman Hwiu Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 7 ® Hor 

would 1 baue .men looke a snuffe like a piannets taile, for 
nothing but tbeir tailes and formnll lockes x6ox Holland 
Pliny I, 285 There haue been seen Pyannets with long 
tailes, party coloured and flacked. X613 Markham Eng 
Husbandman i u, v (1635) 139 From the annoyance of 
Pye annats, and such like great birds x6x8 Latham 2Hd 
Bk Falconry {1633) w The Pte-annit, the brauing and 
chatteriQg laye. R. Holme Artnoury n. 249/2 A Mag* 
Pye .. IS termed a Pye and a Pye*Annat, from its cry or 
chattering note, J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) View 

Lane, Dial. Wks. (1862) 50, I know Pynots ar os cunning 
Bawls os wawk’n oth* Yeorth 1766 Pennant Zool 1 . 171 
Planet. 2825 Brockett N, C Gloss , Pyannet, Pynet, a 
magpie. x8^ Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pianoty a magpie* 

b. jkg. Applied to a person : A chatterer. 

2394 W Percy .J o/wi Coeha v, Ho, Muses blab you? Not 
a word PieannetSjOi I will gag you 
o Comb, 

1600 Look About Van vi in HazI DodsleyWll, 408 Your 
pianot-chattering humour. 

f 2 , Applied to the lesser spotted woodpecker 
[F. piottet]. Obs, (Perh. an eiror of Phillips.) 

1706 Phillips, PtanneL the lesser Wood-pecker, a Bird 
speckled with Black and White on the Wings. 

11 Piano (pyanr?), a, {adv,) sbJ^ [It piano:-- 
L. pldn-us flat, in later L. of sound, soft, low,] 

I, Mus, 1 . a. adp. Of the expression: Soft, 
low (alsoj^. gentle, mild, weak), b, acb. Softly, 
111 a low tone or voice. Abbrev. / 

1683 Purcell 6 tn 3 Parts Pref, The English 

Practitioner will find a few terms of Art perhaps unusual 
to him, the chief of which are Piano 17*4 Sh^ Explic. 
For, Wds 111 Mns Bks,, PianOt or the Letter P, signifies 
Soft ox Low. 1762 Colman Musical Lady i. 11 0 Piano, 
my dear Lady Scrape, Piano 2856 Mrs C Clarke 
tr. Berlioz Instrument, $ Chords of three or four notes . 
pioduce rather a bad effect when played Ptano, 1884 
Blackw, Mag Dec, 782/2 The cry for peace will probably 
become very piano x886 Bynnbr A , Sumage xiv, z 57 1 he 
music lapsed from piano to ptanissvno, 

2 sb, A passage or series of notes sung or played 
softly ; a soft or gentle tone, 

2730 in Rimbault Hist, Pianoforte (i860) 140 An harp* 
sichord, on which may be performed .either in the forts 
or pianos, 2759 Siernd Tr Shandy I. xix, That soft and 
irresistible piano of voice 2859 Gen P. Thompson Audi 
Alt, II. Acvii 83 A musical performer, who filled hib com- 
position with peanos, 

II. 3 A flat or floor m an Italian dwelling- 
house, hotel, etc. 

2860 Hawthorne Marb Faun v, He ascended fiom story 
to story, until the glories of the firstpiano were exchanged 
for a sort of Alpine region. Ibid vu, At the Palazzo 
Cena, third piano. 

Piano (piiflB'nr?), [a. It. piaiio^ shortened 
from Pianoforte or Fortepiano. So in Fr., Sp.. 
Pg, Pu , Da., and Sw] 

I A musical instrument, the Pianoforte 
1803 E S Bqwne m Senbneds Mag 11 175/2 There is 
scaicely a house without a Piano forte , the Post Master 
has an elegant giand Piano 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag, 
U824) 172 lo heal a lady give kctuies on the piano 283B 
Dickens Nic/t, Ntck, 11, 1 'he iiote^ of pianos and harps float 
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in the evening time round the head of the mournful statue. 
iMo A J Hipkins in Grove Drrf Mus II 718/2 Erard.. 
in 1796 accomplished the making of a giand piano. 2890 
Pall Mall G 20 Feb 2/x The first piano biought to Eng- 
land was made at Rome, and belonged to Fanny Burney^ 
friend Samuel Crispe 

2 . attnb, and Coinb, a simple atlrib , as piano- 
case^ -cover, -hey, -keyboard, -leg, -lesson, -master, 
-music, -packing-case, -rack, -stool \ b objective 
and obj genitive, as piano-buying, -maker, -player 
(person or instrument), -playing, -pounder, strum- 
ming, -tuner \ piano-playingiid].\ e. mstrumeutal, 
etc., as piano-distracted, piano-practising adjs , 
d, special combs : piano-aotion, the mechanism 
by which the impulse of the fingers upon tlie keys 
IS communicated to the strings; piano-failure, 
pianist’s cramp ; piano-monitor, a bar of metal 
placed a few inches above and before the keys of a 
piano, on which to rest the wrists of learners; piano- 
school, a school for the teaching of piano-playing , 
also, a method of instruction on the piano. 

1903 Westm Gas, 31 Aug. 2/3 Probably more neighbours 
are *piauo*di5tracied than annoyed by marital diuagiec- 
ments 1899 AllbntPs Syst, Med, VIII. 22 I« cases of 
*piaiio-failuxe, X always examine carefully the extensors of 
the wrist and fingers. 2863 !frnl, Soc, A rts 26 Oct. 747/2 
The mere motion of a *piano key, without any alteration iii 
the touch required. 1883 ‘ Anniu 'X homas J hlod Ilousffwije 
251 Their hands have not lost their cunning on the piano- 
keys, 2^8 Daily News 20 Dec, 3/r Shooting rapidly from 
one end of the ^piano keyboaid . to the other. 2849 
Thackeray XVI, Devoicd to her mamma and her 
♦piano-lesson. 2842 Francis AriStOic ,* Piano- Monitor 

2859 Allhutt's Syst Med VIII 22 Cases of breakdown in 
♦piano-players. 2882 H. James Potir, Lady xxi, Speaking 
of her ♦piano playing. 2899 Allbntts Syst, Med, VUI, 6 
Perfection in any complicated manipulations such as writing, 
kmtting, or piano-pIaying. 2883 Howells Hegister 11, borne 
'“piano pounder u, theie x 88 x Scribner's Mag, XXJ* 27 J/* 
Cm the “piano rack stood the song she had taught him. 
Hence Fiamo v, nonce-zod,, lo jilay the piano. 
1855 Smedlev //. Cffverdale xU 284 bhe pianos and 1 do 
a little m a mild way on the flute. 

Pianoforte (pijse nil, fp its, -fpjt) [a It piano- 
forte, earhei piano e forte (plan e forte) ‘ soft and 
strong’, occurring in 1598 as the name of a 
musical inatnimeiit of unknown action, and after- 
wards used by Cn&tofon in the clesonj^tive name 
*gravecembalo col (or dt) piano e forte \ i.c. harpsi- 
chord with soft and loud, expressing the gradation 
of tone which it enables the performer lo produce, 
as contrasted with the unvarying tone of the or- 
dinary haqisichord. So F. pianoforte. Formerly 
also called (m It , Fr., and Fng.) b'ouTBriANO, and 
now generally Piano ^.] A musical instrument 
producing tones by means of hammers, operated 
by levers from a keyboard, wlncli strike metal 
strings, the vibrations being stopped by dampers ; 
It is commonly furnished with pedals for regulating 
the volume of sound (see PEDAb sb, i b). The 
pianoforte (the invention of which is usually ascribed 
lo B. Cristofon of Padua ^1710) is essentially a 
dulcimer provided with keys and dampers, but in 
other respects imitates the Jiarpsichord and clavi- 
chord, of which it has taken the place. 

Grand pianoforte or ptanOt a large pianoforte, harp*shaped 
like the harpsichord, and having the strings horizontal and 
at right angles to the keyboard. Square A, rectangular 
like the clavichord, having the stnnes huri/ontal, but 
paiallel to thekeyboard. Upright or Cabinet A, rectangular 
upon edge, having the strings vertical Oblique, Boudoir, 
or Cottage p I upright but lower, having thestrings ascending 
obliquely or diagonally. 

27^ Play-bilT of Theatre Royal Covt. Card x6 May, 
At the end of Act!., Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song 
fiom 'Judith', accompanied by Mr. Uiudiii, on a new 
instrument, called Piano Forte. 2787 Sterne Lett, Usxv. 
Wks. (1839) 770^2 Your pianoforte must be tuned from the 
brass middle string of your guitar, which ih C. 2768 Mme. 
D'Arblay Early Diary Aug., He asked papa if lie play d 
much on piano forte's. 2774 ,Specif yo, Mirim's Patent 
No. xo8z Xlie kind of harpsicord called piano forte. 2799 
Youno m Phil Trans, XC. xis Take one of tlie louesc 
strings of asquare pianofurie x8oa Koi f in aval C h*on 
Vin. 269 He had been employed tn ni.ike a gi.utd piano 
forte. 2879 Stainer Music of Bible 73 When the bamiiieis 
of a dulcimer arc connected wiiii lc\cis calkd ‘keys’, we 
call it a pianoforte, 

b. atlnk and Comk, as pianoforie-maket , 
-making, -mcmufactory, -player, -playing, -Inner, 
1780 Mme. D'Arblay Diary 13 Apr , A lady whose piano- 
forte playing I have heard extolkd by all here, 1783 Specif, 
y Broaau^Is Patent No 1379 John Broadwood.of Great 
PuUeney Street, piano forte maker a 1824 Last Act 11. 11. 
in iVm Brit Iheaire II. 3S6 A pianoforte playing lady. 
•^Bzlllustr Catal, Intern Exh xvi 89 Fatent pianoforte 
hammer rails, keys, actions, mouldings, fret carvings, etc* 
1876 tr. H von ZtemssetCs Cyct, Med, XL 352 Piano-forte 
players spasm is of no uncommon occurrence. 

Hence Fianofo*rti2igr vbl, sb, nonce-wd , |daying 
on the pianoforte. 

i8m Coleriocb IMt „ Cowers ,, IL 159 Piano fortfiig, 
which meets one now wiib Jack-o* lantern uoiquily in every 
nm and second ^tpry m every sheet. 

Pianofo'rtist, rare, [f. prec. + -I8T.] One 
who plays on the pianoforte ; a piauibt. 

2842 Frauds Mag, XXV. ioo fAul pieventtil any 
I debate on the part of the pwuwfortist. T. Fowuut in 
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Chits Resi VII 371 He was an accomplished pianofortist 
and much interested in the history and flieory of music 

7 ia*nograph. [f. Piano ^ + -graph.] An 
instrument winch automatically records the notes 
played on a piano, a form of melograph or 
music-recorder. 1864 in Webster. 

Pianola (pfi^^da). [app. intended as a dim. 
of Piano Proprietary name of a mechanical 

contrivance which when attached to a piano can 
be made to play tunes upon it : see quot 
1901 Scoisinmi 5 Mar 7/1 The pianola., is .a mechanical 
attachment to the piano a small cabinet easily adjustable 
to the keyboard of the piano and, being fed by a perforated 
loll of paper, and furnished with wind-power by means of 
bellows, can play the most difficult music without the 
perfoimer touching the keyboard 1904 Daily Ckron 
ji Oct i/s The word Pianola is a Registered Trade Mark 
Pia'no-O'rgan. A mechanical piano con- 
structed in the manner of a baixel-organ 
X844 Alb Smith Aih/. Mr Ledbury (1856) I. vi, 47 Jack 
had hired a piano-organ. 1882 Mrs. B M. Croxce Prejier 
Prtde I, 1 2 The new piano-organs are grinding away 
mercilessly at the corner of every street 1900 Wesim Gaz. 
18 Oct. 8/2 The communal administration of Ixelles, near 
Brussels, has decided to lease the right of piano organ- 
grinding in the streets 

II Pia*no pia*no, pianpiano, adv Ohs, [It , 
softly, softly ] Softly, gently, in a quiet leisurely 
manner, little by Ixttle. 

x6ox A CoPLUY Ausw Let, Jesmied. Gent, 116 Our good 
men must goe as they n\z.y^ peaut peano, and beaie their 
quips the while, 1687 A. Lovcll tr. Beigerac's Com, Hist, 
39 That Tyg^r of a Man being come down Pzan Piano, 
Z74Z-70 Eliz Cartcr Lett (tSoS) 5, 1 go on piano piano 
with my history of the Incas 
Pianot : see Piahnet, magpie. 

11 Pia’HO-vloli’H, [A combination in which 
the two elements are arranged in French order, 
Diolin qualifying piano^ A keyed instrument, like 
the harmoniclioni, producing tones resembling 
those of the violin : see quot. 

x88o A J, HiPKiNS in Grove Diet, Mus, 11 . 746/1 Chladni 
much favoured the idea of a piano violin, and under his 
auspices one was made in 1795 by von Mayer of GOrlit/ 

At last, in XS65, Hubert Cyrille Baudet introduced one in 
Pans capable of rapid articulation, patenting it in England 
as ‘Piano-Violm* The strings are of wiie and attached 
to a nodal, or iieaily nodal, point of each, is a piece of stiiT 
c^ut 

Iraraohnold • see Pia-araoiinoid 
P iarist (poianst). [f. mod.L. title padres 
scholarmn ptarvm fathers of the religious schools, 
the Piansts being the regular clerks of the ScuoU 
Pie or religious schools ] A member of a Roman 
Catholic secular order, founded at Home by St 
Joseph Calasanctius shortly before 1600 They 
devote themselves to the gratuitous instruction of 
the young 

x84a Bsanoc Did, Sc , etc., Ptarists (Patres Scholarum 
Piarum) They still continue to superintend a great number 
of schools in Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, etc. 1885 Catholic 
Diet, (ed. 3) 66x The Piansts appear to have never entered 
. any countiy outside the limits of Europe, 1901 N, V, 
Sven, Post 7 May 4/3 One of the large religious com- 
munities in Hungary, the Piansts, has just refused to admit 
Jesuit teachers within any of its colleges 
II PiarrllfiBltlia (poiiarf mia) [mod.L , f. Gr. 
map fat + atpa blood.] The presence of fat in the 
blood, as a normal or as a pathological condition. 

x8g8 Maynb Expos. Lex j Piarhaemia. x86o C. T. Coorr 
in Lancet 15 Sept, 259/2 Piarrliamia consists in an excess 
of saponifiable fat in the blood, not m the mere liberation 
of fat from its combinations 1875 T. H. Tanner Pract 
Med I, 24 Piarhaemia is also a physiological result of 
digestion, pregnancy, lactation, and hybematwn 

II Piassaba (pljasa^ba). Also piassava, pia- 
ouba. [a. Vg.piassa ha,piassa'va, piassd (Michae- 
lis Pg, Did, 1893), a. Tupi ptapdba (Martiusi)?VA 
Tupi 1867). (Wrongly stressed in many diction- 
aries v&pi&tsaia, which is impossible in Tupi.)] 
A stout woody fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks 
of two Brazilian palm-trees, Aitodea funifera and 
Leopoldinia Ptassaba, and imported for the manu- 
facture of coarse brooms, Ibrushes, etc. (Also 
piassaba fihe,) Sometimes applied to the tree 
[X83S Penny Cycl HI 54/1 Atmea fum/era, called by 
the natives piacaba The best cordage in America, for 
naval purposes, is manufactured from the fibres of the leaf- 
stalks and other parts ] 1B57 Henfrey Slcm, BoU 394 
The bnstle-llke Piassaba fibres, used for brooms, arc from 
LeoPoldima Ptassaba, 1858 Hoco Veg Kingd. ng That 
fibre, resembling whalebone, called in commerce Piassaba 
fibre, Monkey Grass, or Para Grass. 1866 Boi,, 

Para piassaba^z, finer and more valuable kind of Piassaba, 
obtained from Leopoldinia Ptassaba 

II piast (pyast), [Polish, after Pmstf the name 
of the good peasant Reputed to have lived in the 
Qth c,) from whom the Polish kings were said to 
be descended.] A native Pole of regal or ducal 
rank ; hence, a man of gennine Polish descent. 

[X684 Scanderbeg Redtv iv, 59 He Advised them rather 
wholly to lay aside those Foreign pretensions, and chuse a 
Ptasti, that is, some Nobleman of their own Countiey.J xjfBx 
JOSTAMOND Pnv, Life Lmts XV, 1 . 2 None hut Piasts, or 
Polish Noblemen, born of Catholic fathers and mothers, 
could pretend to the crown c 1830 Tennyson S^i, in J C. 
Collins Seirif Poems 307 O for those days of Piast, ere the 


Czar Grew to this strength among his deserts cold. 1847 
Mrs a Kerr tr RanKs's Hid *>syzna 1, xi Poland had, 
under the last Piasta, allied itself more closely to the 
Western States, m order to obtain piotection fiom a similai 
subjugation 

aitnb 1833 Alison Htst Europe xvii (1847) V 14 The 
kings of the Piast race made frequent and able efibrts to 
create a gradation of rank in the midst of that democracy 

3Piastpe, piaster (piise-stoi). Forms 7 
(piastra, -o), pyaster, 7- piaster, piastre [a, F. 
piastre (1611 Cotgr.), ad It. piastra ^any kind of 
plate or leafe of mettall ’ (Florio) ; as applied to 
a coin, short for ptasi? a d^arg&nto ‘ plate of silver 
applied to the Spanish silver pesoy whence also to 
the Turkish coin derived from it 
Ptasira represents a late Lat. or Romanic *piasira for 
L emplastra (Gell,), by form of emplastrum plaster (cf. It. 
Piastro plaster), a. Gr. efiirKaarpop (Galen), var. of efivkaaToy 
plaster, f. ifnr^derveu/ to daub on.} 

1 A name, of Italian ongjn, for the Spanish 
peso ditto y piece of eight, or dollar, and its repre- 
sentatives in Spanish America and other countries. 

[1617 Moryson I apx At Venice., the Spanisl^iastro 
of siluer IS gmen for sixe lires.] 1630 Capt. Smith Troof ^ 
Adv, 111 s Piasters, Chicqueenes and Sultames, which is 
gold and stiver. 1674 Blount Glossogr, (ed 4), Piaster^ a 
Coyn m Italy, about the value of our Crown 2776 Ann 
Reg, 1x9 At jLisbon the king .immediately ordered het 
20,000 piastres. 1796 H. Hunter tr 6^ Pterrds Sind, Nat 
(1799) III. 650 The happiness of a people is not to be 
estimated by the piastres of their traders. X882 Bitnell 
Couniing’ho Did (1803) 227 The Spanish Piastre is 
synonymous with the dolfar or duro, sterling value 49*478«f 
Ioid,z2% The Spanish Piastre for exchange purposes is an 
imaginary com of 5 pesetas or francs » 47 578 pence Ibid , 
The Piastre or Mocha Dollar is the unit of value in Arabia, 
and IS worth nearly 3; 5^. 

2 . The English (French, German, etc.) name 
(It., Sp. piastra) of a small Turkish coin, called 
in Turkish ghurushy of a Turkish pound, 
havingmTiiikey.ini 900, a circulating value of about 
2d y in Egypt about 2\d , and in Tunis about 6d. 

Originally the Spanish dollar, introduced into the Levant 
by the Venetians, hut rapidly depreciated, being woith in 
x6x8, Sf; in 1775, 2f« 6^.s in x8x8, gld ; in 1877, z^d ; in 
1903, zd 

i6rt Cotgr J Piastre^ a Turkish Coyne woith about uijj. 
sterl 16x7 Moryson liin i 276 In Turkey.^ The coynes .. 
most esteemed, are the siiuer ryals of Spalne (which the 
Italians call Pezzt Potto, and Pezzt dt guatiro^ pieces of 
eight, and pieces of foure, and the Turks call piastn, and 
halfe piastn) 177s R. Chandler Trav, Asia Mtmr v x6 
A piaster is about half a crown English. 18x9 Byron fnan 
IL exxv. The sole of many master* Of an ill gotten million 
of piastres. 1877 A B Edwards Vp Ni{e ix 241 Two 
silver piastres, 01 about fivepence English xBgg J. Aird in 
Wesim. Gaz, 8 Mar. 7/2 At Assouan.. They get between 
three and four piastres a day, amounting to about a penny 
an hour, or five shillings a week. 

Piat, vanant spelling of PiBr, magpie 
Piation (p3ii#i*jGri). rare [ad L p&iidn-emy 
n. of action from pidre to appease.] Expiation, 
atonement. 

X623 CocKERAM, Ptatiou, a purging by sacrifice^ z6is6 
Blount Glossogr,, Ptaiion,,, a sacrificing or purging by 
Sacrifice. 1824 J, Symmons tr JE&chylnd^ Agam, 22 The 
first piation of the wind bound fleet. 

Piaya (px|a ya) : see Pjbai. 

X777 Robertson JVw/ (1783) II iBoThePiayas, 

the diviners and charmers in other parts of America 
PiELZZa (pi|3e*za). Also 6-7 piazzo, 7 piaza, 
p2atza> piatzza, pmtzo, (8 piadza). fa. Vl, piazza 
(pya'ttsa) square, market-place (* plaza, Pg. 
pra^ay F. place, Eng PLAOfi) j-Com. Kom. type 
^plaitia, for plaiia, L. platea broad street, later 
courtyard, a Gr vXarHa (6S6s) broad street.] 

1 . A public square or market-place . ongmally, 
and still usually, one lu an Italian town ; but in 
i6th to i8thc. often applied more widely to any 
open space surrounded by buildings, as the parade 
ground in a fort or the like. 

1583 Foxe a, ^ M (ed 4) 1786/2 Wolfe came to Chale- 
nors chamber [at Ratisbon], and prayed him familiarly to 
go walke with him abroad to y* Piazxa or marketstead • 
which he gladly graunting so did, X59Z Garrard s Ait 
Warre 131 Place the Ensignes with their garde of Hal- 
herdes .m the Piazxa or void place, where the Ensigne is 
to be managed. 1599 Sir J, Harington in Nugm Ant 
(1804) 1 . 284 For the syte, it is so overtopped by a imminent 
height, not distant from it more than iso paces, that no 
mann can stande firme m the piazza of the forte x6xx 
Coryat Crudities 246 There are two very faire and spaaous 
Piazzaes or market places in the Ciae 1647 ^ Stapvlton 
Juvenal ai8 Forum Romanum the Roman piatza, where . . 
they had their exchange, courts of justice leta) 1697 
Potter Antig, Greece t vm (x7is) 39 The neptorvMov, or 
Piazza, which was a large Place Square, or sometimes oblong 
in the middle of the Gymnasium, 1730 A. Gordon MaJfeSs 
Ampliith, 202 The Length of the Area or Piazza taken 
within the Walls, which circumscribe it. x86o Hawthorne 
Marh Faun ii. (1883) 33 A figure such as may often be en 
countered m the streets and piazzas of Rome. x866 Howells 
Vend Life iv. 46 Of all the open spaces m the a^, that 
before the Church of St. Mark alone beats the name of Piazza, 
1875 H. J AMES i? Hudson XI 40a The Villa, stood directly 
upon a small grass grown on the top of a hill. 

attnb, z8m Gentl Mag, XC l 161 But lurking guilt 
midst Rome's piazza gloom, Now lowers with death. 
kg, 1644 Milton Areep, (Arb.) 40 Sometimes s Jmprl- 
matuxs are seen together dialogue-wise in the Piatza of one 
Title pzgv. 


2 . Erroneously applied to a colonnade or covered 
gallery or walk surroimding an open sqnaie or 
piazza propel, and hence to a single colonnade m 
front of a building; an ambulatory with a roof 
supported on the open side by pillars. Now rare. 
This arose from the Italian custom of constructing colon- 
nades round open squares or courts, and appears to have 
begun with the vulgar misapplication of the name to the 
arcade built after the designs of Inigo Jones on the north 
and east sides of Covent Garden, London, instead of to the 
open market place or area. 

[X638 Sir T HERurnT Trav (ed 2) 127 The Buzzar is also 
a gallant fahrick , tis cover’d atop, archt, and (m piazza 
sort) a kmde of Burse ] 1642 London Apprentices Declar. 
in Hofirl Misc, (1746) VIII. 571/2 Desiring all the Sub- 
scribers to meet at the Piazzas m Covent Garden 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s v, The close walks m Covent Garden 
are not so properly the Piazza, as the ground which is 
inclosed within the Rails 1683 Land, Gas. No 1777/4 
Mr, Ralph Smith, Bookseller, at the Bible in the Piazza of 
the Royal-Exchange, 1686 Burnct Tiao, in (1750) 163 
The Houses are built as at Padua and Bern, so that one 
walks all the lown over cover’d under Piazzas. x^S in 
Miscellanea (Surtees, No. 37) 54 They live in one of the 
Piazzas in Covent Garden. 1778 Eng Gazetteer (ed a) 
S.V Notiing/iamt The sessions and courts, arc kept in the 
town-hall, which is a grand fabric on piazzas i86x Mus 
GRAVE By-roads sox All four sides of the area display con- 
tinuous rows of open arcades, in England teimed piazzas. 
X864 Sala. in Daily Tel. 21 Nov., You may ask why I do 
not at once call this colonnade by Its universally recognised 
name of a ‘ piazza I humbly submit th at the term ‘ piazza 
as English people and Americans usually apply it, b entnely 
a misnomer 

fg a 1637 Lovelace ToCkloris v, Each humble prmcesse 
then did dwell In the Piazza of her hair, 
b. (Chiefly in U S ) The verandah of a house. 
1787 M Cutler m Lt/e, etc (1888) I 225 A large, well- 
built house, with a piazza extending the whole length of the 
frpn t X796 Stedman Surinam 1 1 . wiii 55 When he makes 
his appearance under the piazza of his house. xSzo W. 
Irving Sketch Bk,, Leg Sleepy Hollom (1865) 429 One of 
those spacious farmhouses, .the low projecting eaves forming 
a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up in bad 
weather 1838-9 Fr. A Kxmble Restd, tn Georgia (1863) 
29, I was summoned into the wooden porch ox piazza. 
XB67 Motley Let. to Wife 20 Aug*, He has put a broad 
verandah (what we so comically call a piazza) all around the 
house, x^ H P Spotford in Harper^s Mag Jan X87/3 
He enjoys resting on the piazza of the hotel. 

Hence Pla*zzaed (-ad) a., having a piazza or 
piazzas; Pla’zzaless iz., having no piazza; || Piaz« 
zetta ^yaltsetta) [It. dim.], a little piazza or 
square (in Italy) ; Pia*zziiwi. a,, of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a piazza. 

1698 Fryer Acc E. India ^ P 74 Towards the Market 
appears a State-house *Piatzed, where the Governour con- 
vocates the Fidalgos* 17x4 Macky Journ thro' Eng. (1724) 
IL iL 12 He.. hath an open Gallery piazza'd from hw House 
to the End of his Garden. 1775 Jekyll Corr. 12 Apr. (1894) 
9 The Place Royal, .a square piazz’d all round, with an 
equestrian statue 1835 Fraser's Mag. X 12 . 36a Bologna. 
a piazzaed town, col^dull, and monastic, 2903 Mary E. 
Wilkins JVvidm Rose-bush 9 Now the cottage was trans- 
formed by. a bay window on the ^piazzaless side. xSao 
Byron Mar Fal v, iv. The Piazza and *Piazzetta of Saint 
Marks. 18x9 Keats Lam 1 212 Where in Pluto's gardens 
palatine Mulctber's columns gleam in far '‘^piazzian line. 

Plbald, ohs. variant of Piebald. 

Pibbll, -ble, pible, obs, forms of Pebbii. 
llPi’bcom. Obs. [a]pp. for Welsh pih gorn 
hom-pipe (Owen Pngh), lit * pipe of hoin ’ ; but 
the compound pthgont would mean ^ horn with a 
pipe’, pipe-horn The name appears to be a 
rendering of Eng hornpipe^ A form of the horn- 
pipe formerly used in Wales • see quots, 

(Never really an Eng. word, butadmitted into Dictionaries 
from Crabb ) 

1770 Daines Barrington Mus, Instrum, Wales in 
AreJmol, IH. (1775) viii. 33 Another very rude musical 
instrument scarcely used in any other part of North Wales, 
except the island of Anglesey, where it called a Fib corn, 
and where Mr Wynn of Penhescedd gives an annual 
prize for the best performer. The name of it signifies the 
hornpipe [Note Literally the Pipe horrid. X794 E. Jones Rel, 
Welsh Bards 116 Pih-gom^. 18x5 Roberts Cambrian Pop, 
Antig 145 , 1 suppose the Scotch Pip& like the Welsh Pih- 
gorn, bad but six finger-holes. 1823 Crabb Tecimol, Did,, 
Pxh-com, [Mus.) the Hornpipe 185a W Wickehden 
Hunchback's Chest 214 Here and there a shepherd was 
seated on a grassy knoll playing liis pigborn [error for 
plbgorn] 1870 N fyQ ifa Scr VL 512. 

[Pibltng, error in Nares for ptpHftg\ see 

Piffle ».] 

Pibrooh. (pf hiox) Also 8-9 pibraoh, [ad. 
Gael piobaireachd the art of playing the bagpipe, 
f. piobair a piper (f, piob a pipe, a E. pipe) -f -aclidy 
suffix of function, quality, etc.] In the Scotch 
Highlands, a series of variations for the bagpipe, 
founded on a theme called the urlar. They are 
generally of a martial character, but include dirges, 
xnxa Hardyhnuie in Maidment Scott Ball (x868) 1 . 19 
Wfiife playand pibrochs, nunstralls meit Afore him statly 
strade X77X Smollett Humph, Cl 3 Sept , The pipers 
playing a pibroch all the time. 1^91 Newte Tour Eng, ^ 
Scot 27s A certain qiedes of this wind music, cRlled pi- 
brachs, rouzes the native Highlander in the same way that 
the sound of the trumpet does the war-horse. x8xo Scott 
Lady ofL ii xv, Some pipe of war Sends the bold pibroch 
from afar, 1862 Beveridge Hist. India HI. ix iv 636 
They cheered and charged with the bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. 



PIO. 

Jfe- i860 C Sangster He^erust etc. 81 The storm , .shouts 
jts mighty pibroch o*er some shipwrecked ves’iers grave. 

^ It has been erroneously used as if « bagpipe. 
il Pic^. Obs. [*=F. pc or ad. Sp pica a peak. 
See Peak rd. 2 . Pike sb «*] A peak. (Orig. in JPtc 
of Temriffe}) 

Cowley EiS^ Greatness Wks (1688) 124 When it is 
sot up to the very top of the Pic of Tenanff, it is in very 
great danger of breaking its neck downwards 1669 Boyle 
Nm Exp S^rmg Atrnyixw App , Navigators and travelers 
do almost unanimously agree that the pic of Tenenff is 
the highest mountain hitherto known in the world 1760-72 
tr. <5 Ulkds Voy (ed 3) k aa9 The signal was at 
first erected on the highest summit of Pichincna; out after- 
wards removed to anothei station at the foot of the pic 
I7at Cook Voy I. lii, The Pic of renerifle, one of the most 
noted points of land with Geographers. *817 J. Bradbury 
Irav Amer. 133 Near the centre there nses aoic, very 
steep} which seems to be elevated at least xoo feet ^ove the 
hill on which it stands 

llPio^ pike (pjk). Also 7 pick, 8 peek, 9 
pik. [*F, pc^ a Turk pxk, ad. Gr. ir§xw ell, 
cubit.3 A measure of length, used for clo&, etc. , 
in the Turkish Empire and in the Levant gener- 
ally, and varying from about 18 to 38 inches, 
there being a long and a short standard. 

>599 Hakluyt Voy II 249 Nineteene and a halfe pikes of 
cloth, whi^ cost in London twenty shilling the pike. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevemfs Trav, t, 158 The Pic is a Measure 
of six Hands breadth. 1687 B Randolph Archipelago 39 
A pettycoat. that had above 40 pikes of dimity, which is 
about 30 yards ; some have above 60 pikes 17S5 Ckabcbers 
CycL Supp , Ptke^ is also the name of an iEgyptian measure, 
of whi(^ there are two kinds, the large and the small. The 
larger pike, called also the pike of Constantinople, is 27 92 
English inches; 1706 Morse Awer Geos' H So® The daily 
increase [of the Nile] continues to be proclaimed, till it has 
attained the height of x6 ^eks. 1858 Simmonds JDiet 
Trade, Pic, a variable Turkish cloth-measure, ranging 
fiom twenty-eight inches the long pic, to eighteen incheb 
the short pic, 1880 Tunes ai Sept 8/1 A full Nile is repre- 
sented by from 23 to 24 pics 1893 fVhztaber's Almanae 
674/2, 1 Pike NiU » 21 287 inches 
±*ic, obs, form of Pick, Pike, Pitch. 

Pica ^ (pai'k^) fnied (Anglo-) L. pica (cf. 
pica Pie, magpie), found in sense i, beside the 
Eng. pye, Pie, from end of i5tbc. It does not 
appear whidi of these y/es a rendering of the 
other; but the equation of pica ynihpie shows 
that the name was commonly identified with that 
of die bird. Sense 2 is generally supposed to have 
been denved Brom sense i (cf* brm&r, canon), 
although no edition of the pica or pie m * pica * 
type appeals to be known.] 
f 1 . A collection of rules showing how to deal with 
the concurrence of religious offices resulting from 
the vanabihty of Easter and other movable feasts; 
a PiB 3 I, q V, Ods, 

1497 PvNsoN Dtreeiorium Sacerdotum (incipit), Liber 
presens, directoxium sacerdotum, quern pica Sarum vulgo 
vocitat derus. 155S Breoiary of Sanun in Rowe Meres 
EnS’^ Pounders 23, Incipit ordo brevianj seu portifory 
secundum morem & consuetadinem ecclesie Sarum Angli- 
cane • vna cum ordinali suo quod vsitato vocabulo dicitur 
Pica sive directorium sacerdotum m tempore paschali. 
fb. =»PiE rAd 2 Obs, rare, (Only m Diets ) 
x847 Webster, Pica, pye, or pie, also, an alphabetical 
catalogue of names and things in rolls and records. [Hence 
in later Diets ] 

2 . Typgr, (also 7 pique). A size of type, next 
below English, and between Cicero and St. Augus- 
tin in French type sizes, of about 6 lines to the 
inch, or 1 3 American points « 11.33 I^idot. Used 
also as a unit of measurement for large type, leads, 
borders, etc. S/aa// pica, a size of about rx pomts, 
between long primer and pica. Also attnh. 

This is Pica type. 

This is Small Pica type. 

Two-line pica, the size of type having a body equal to 
two hues of pica. Double pica (prop double small pica), 

2 size of type equal to two hues or small pica 
2588 in udaiPs Si» CJu Eng (Arh ) Introd Z3 A presse 
With twoo paire of cases, with certaine Pica Romane, and 
Pica Italian letters tdxa Stubtevant Metalltca xui 89 
The Long-pnmer, the Pica, the Italica, «x625 Fletcher 
Nice Vtuour iv i, Let him put all the Thumps in Pica 
Roman And with great Tees. 1629 C Butler Oraiorta 
Aivb, Genera hterarum varia sunt quse corporuni pro- 
Centate distinpiuntor Primier, Pique, English* & supra 
hac, Great Pnmier, Double Pique, Double English, atque 
quod omnium maximum est, Canon. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Pica Letter, a term among Printers being the Sixth 
Character in order of magnitude from Parei), Small Pica 
being a degree less, and Double Pica a third degree beyond 
it. 1683 Moxon Mech Exerc, Prtnhns n P a Most 
Printing-Houses have , Pearl, Noraparel, Brevier, Long- 
Primmer, Pica, English, Great-Pninmer, Double-Pica, Two- 
Liad-:^glish. i7« Flyleaf in Whole Duty 0/ Man, A 
Large Quarto Bible, printed on a new Pica Letter and 
R^al Paper 1771 LuacoMBE Hist, Printing 226 The 
difference betwixt Two Lines Pica and Double Pica as well 
in Face, as Body, is but inconsiderable 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr II. 26 The number of each sort cast to a bill of 
Pica, Roman and Italic 1850 W. Irving Goldsnntk 232 
Eight volumes, each containing upwards of four hundred 
pages, ID pica 1888 Jacobi Printer's Voedb, Pica, the 
body usually taken as a standard for leads, width of 
measures, etc —it is equal to two Nonpareils in body 
11 Pica 2 (parka). Paik* [mod. or med.L./fr’ir, 
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a. L. pica magpie, probably rendering Gr. aiatta, 
Rirra magpie, jay, also false appetite (the magpie 
being a miscellaneoTis feeder). So 'F,pica (Par6 
1 6th c ).] A perverted craving for substances unfit 
for food, as chalk, etc., symptomatic of certain 
diseases, and also occuinng during pregnancy. 

1563 T. Gale TreaUGonneshotie Tbatsickenessewbiche 
IS called Pica. 1384 Fenner Ministers (1387) 49 When 

one is oppressed with the disease Pica, m that hee not 
eate ante thing but pitche. 1673 Phil Tram, V^III 0152 
The cause of the pica or unnatural appetite iti young 
women, and others 1822-34 Goods Sittay Med, (ed. 4) I 
115 1897 Allbutt's Syst Med II 1043 Perverted appetite 

—pica or geophagy, as it is sometimes called— is a common 
occurrence in this as m other forms of intestinal helmin- 
thiasis fg, ax6jo Hacket A^, Williams i (1693) 218 
Suppose then one that is sick, should have this Fica, and 
long to be Annoiled ? Why might not a Lay-Friend Annoil, 
as well as Baptize? 

Hence Pi'oal, Pl'carjr adjs , belonging to or of 
the nature of pica; depraved, vitiated (m appetite). 

x6zo Venner Via Recta vii. 123 They helpe their picane 
affections 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 40 Through 
the depravenient of their canme and pical Appetites. 

Ploa, vanant of Pika, a small rodent. 

II Picador (pikador). [Sp., lit. ‘pricker*, f. 
picar to prick, pierce.] In a bnll-fight, A mounted 
man, who opens the game by provoking the bull 
with a lance. 

sjm Encycl, Srit {td 3) HI. 771/2 The bull has to con- 
tend first against the picadores, combatants on horseback, 
who, dressed according to the ancient Spanish manner 
wait for him, each being armed with a lone lance 1865 F 
Saver in Portn, Rev No 5. 6i6 Miserable hacks that a 
picador would be ashamed to ride in a bull iing. 2892 E. 
Reeves Homeward Bomid 257 The picador prods the bull 
in the back to weaken him while he 15 goring the horse. 

y>-Jig An agile debater, one who engages in 
a skirmish of wit. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum, 5- Shaks hi 86 Then there is 
that picador of a clown, who plants in Malvolio's thin skin 
a perfect quick-set of barbed quips. 1882 Pall Mall G, 
22 Dec. 19/r He steps hither and thither like a literary 
picador amid a troop of huge, blundering cattle. 

Ficage, vanant of Piokagh. 

Pioal. see Pioa 2. 

Ficaxuar (prkamai) Chem. [mod. (Reichen- 
bach) f. L. pix, pic-em pitch + amdrus bitter.] 
An intensely bitter thick transparent oil, obtained 
in the distillation of wood-tar. 

1836 J M, Gully Magendiis Fonmtl (ed 2) 202 The last 
product is creosote unalloyed by eupione, picamare, water, 
or other matters 1840 Penny Cycl XVIIl 143/e Picamar 
a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol,, etc (1865) go Picamar ivas dis- 
covered by Reichenbacb, with creosote, m the heavy oil of tar 
Fican, obs. form of Pisakg. 

Picaninny : see Picoaninny. 
t Picard, pickard, piker, Obs Forms ; 4 
pyker, pyoar, 4-6 picarde, 5 piccarde, pyoard, 
pykkert, 6 ploarte, pickard(e, pyokarde, 
pekart, pyoker, (7 piker), [app. from Fr. : 
origin and etymolomcal form unascertained. 

The form agrees with Picard, a native of Picardy , also 
with OP. picart,pik; pich-,ptccart,pikar, picquarfpiccar, 
sharp, pointed, so, a kind of noil; but connexion with either 
of these is as yet unproved.] 

A large sailmg-boat or barge formerly used for 
coast or nver traffic. 

1357 Act 31 Edw HI, Stat. il c. 2 Et qe nul vessel, appelle 
Pyker de Londres, ne de nulle part aiilour^ nentre deinz 
le dit haven [Jernemuth] pour encherer la feyre 2483 Cal 
Anc Rec, Dublin (r88g) I 364 All manner of men that 
occupieth shippes, piccardes, scaffes, and lighteres, in and 
unto the haven of the cite of Dyvelyn. X497 Acc Ld High 
Treas Scot I 378 In the Towne of Air, giflSn for vj dosan 
of buidis..to be grath to the Lord ICennydeis pykkert 
1342-3 Act 34 4* 35 Hen VJII, c. 9 § i Picardes and other 
greate botes with fore mastes of the burden of xv. toon and 
so to xxxvi toonne, Ibid § 2 That no persone or persones 
..shall enbote or lade any Wheate m any picarde bote 
or other Vessell at any creke pille banke or elswhere upon 
the Severne streme betwene the Keye of the Citie of 
Gloucestie, and the saide Citie or Towne of Bristol!, a 1352 
Lelanb liin, II 105 Picartes and other smaul Vessels cum 
up by a Gut out of the Haven to the other Bridge on the 
Causey at Plymtun Townes Ende. 1363 in Picton Vpool 
Mumc, Rec (1883) I 108 With the said Captain and his 
company many fine trim and tall pickards from Liverpool 
and the coast, xwi Act 13 Eliz c. ii Uppon payne to 
forfaite theyr Catch Monger Pycker or Vessel, with the 
Tackle and al the Fysh xn the same. 1399 in Stirling Nat, 
Hist 4- A^ch, Soc Trans, (1902} 29 'io ye pekart at ye 
controllar command i hb boater. 

Ficaree, variant of Pecoart. 

Fioar6Sq|,U6 (pikare*sk), a. Also piokar- 
eaque. [ad. Sp. ptcaresco roguish, knavish, f. 
PioAHo. see -bsqub; so in mod,F. (Littr^).] 
Belonging or relating to rogues or knaves • applied 
esp to a style of literary fiction dealmg with the 
adventures of rogues, chiefly of Spanish origin, 

[x8xo J Ballantvne Life De Foe in De Foe's Wks,, Works 
of fiction in the style teimed by the Spaniards Pica- 
resco'l /6zrf,, We could select from thesej$/c0m7«<£ romances 
a good deal that is not a little amusing 1829 Scott Jrnl ! 
di'WdQ,MemoirsofVidoeq,,Sim(ycaxa&aiyi^XaX^ aromance 
of roguery. 1837^ Hallam Hist Lit i viii § 48 This 
[the lazanllo de Tormes by Mendoza] is the first known 
picaresque, or rogue style x^3 
B M. Watson in Bookman Oct 19/2 He exalts Disraeli, 
••He loves a tnckster; the picaresque amuses him. 


PIOAYtTKB. 

FififlrVi fl fTI (paikgo riSnL a, Omiih, [f. mod.L. 
Pjcdri‘Se (f. picus woodpeckei) + -an ] Of, per- 
taining to, or lesembling the Picai'iie, an order of 
non-passenne land-birds, foimed by Nitsch (1820) 
for the reception of the woodpeckei s, cuckoos, 
parrots, etc , but now to a great extent discarded, 
f Fica*i*iii. Obs, A bird, the Avocet. 

S770 Pennant Zool IV 69 Avosettas are found near 
Fo^-dyke wash in Lincolnshire, called there Yelpeis, on 
account of their noise; and sometimes Picarmis [Hence 
1833 Montagu's OmiiJu Diet (ed. Rennie), Picarani,^ 
IlFixaro. Obs, \%’^,plcaro roguish, knavish, 
a rogue, knave, sharper = It. piccaio rascal, 
beggar of doubtful etymology ; perh. related to Sp 
picar. It piccare to prick : cf. It, piccante shaip. 
See Diez s v Picco,'] A rogue, knave, va^bond. 

X623 Middleton Gtp^ ii i (1653) Cij, Basenes ' 

the aits of Cocoquismo, and Germania us’d by our Spanish 
Pickeroes (I meane Filching, Foysting, Nimmg, Jxlliug 
c 1626 Dick of Devon, i. n in Bullen 0 Pi II 12 'Ihat word 
heard By any lowsy Spanish Picardo [jz^] Were woith our 
two neckes. 1626 Shirley Brothers v i» (1652) 62, 1 am 
become the talk Of every Picaro and Ladron. 171^ D‘ Urfbv 
Pills II 227 Poets, Pimps, Prentices, and poor Piacros [«c], 
Ficftroon (pikarwm), sb,^ Also 7- pick-, 7 
(piob-), pioqu-, piqu-, 8- picc-; 7 -aroone, 
-aroiine, -eroone, -eron, 7'"S -eroon, [a, Sp* 
picarm, augm. of PlOABo, rogue.] 

1 . A logue, a knave; a thief; a brigand, 
(Sometimes joyfully as a term of endearment* cf. rogue,) 
X629 WADSWoRfH Pzlgr, viii 8s, I answered, that he looked 
like aPicheion. ci^3 Howfll Lett, (1650) I. 164 Your 
diamond hat-band which the Picaroon snatched from you 
in the coach 1684 Otway Atheist ir, i, Are you there 
indeed, my little Picaroon ? 1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBu) 
IV xxin. 127 Thou who ait worse than a pickeroon in love. 
1821 Scorr Kenilw, xx, I see in thy countenance something 
of the pedlar— something of the picaroon 
2 A pirate, sea-robber, cor&air. Also fig, 

X624 Capt, Smith Viigmia v. 184 Meeting a French Picca- 
roune hee . tooke from them what hee liked, c x68i 
Hickeringill Trimmer Wks. 1716 I. 355 A Letter of Mart 
against theCommon-Piqueroon ofall good Mens Reputations. 
Z7ootr. Fryke's Voy, E, Did 191 The Streight of Sunda was 
very much infested with Pickaroons 1824 W Irving T 
Trav, II 24a Somewhat of a trader, someihing more of a 
smuggler, with a considerable dash of the pickaroon x88x W, 
Wallace in Academy z3 Oct 289 A crew of social picaroons. 

3 . A small pirate ship ; a privateer or corsair 
X623 Impeachm Dk, Buckhvi (Camden) ix Theis Pica- 

ioones..will ever lye hankering upon our coaste. X638 K. 
Haddock in Casnden Soc, Misc, (x88x) 5 Heere escaped 
out a small pickeron of 4 or 6 guns, axyoo B. E Diet, 
Cant, Crew, Pickaroon, a very small Privateer. 1773 
Jefferson Lei, Writ 1802 I. 496 Montgomery had pro- 
ceeded in quest of Carleton and his small fleet of xx 
pickeroons 1883 Daify Tel, 21 May 3/3 Strong exception 
15 taken by the advocates of piivateenng to such words as 
corsair, picaroon, and the like being applied to a vessel 
armed with the authority of a letter of marque. 

4 . attnb, and Comb 

1667 Pepys Diary 28 Dec., The very Ostend little pickaroon 
men-of-war do oner violence to our merchant-men 1858 
Aihenseum i May 356 What was the end of tins picaroon 
woman ? x8% Doyle Mtcah Clarke 224 That lean, rakish, 
long-sparred, picaroon-Uke craft 
Picaroo*n, sb 2 Canada, [?F. ptquei on a little 
pike, a javelin, dart, prick, goad (Cotgr.), f. pique 

g ike, piquer to prick.] An instrument like a boat- 
00k, used in mooring timber. 

X890 m Cent, Diet, 

Picaroon (pikarwm), d, [f. Picaroon 
1 . intr To play the pirate or brigand j to cruise 
about, skirmish, or keep watch for a prize. Alsoj*^. 

1673 Crowne Country Wit in i, These Night-corsairs and 
Algerines call’d the watch, that pickaroon up and down in 
the streets, X730-6 Bailey (foiio), Pickeroon , . to skirmish 
as light horsemen do, before the mam battle begins i860 
AH Year Round No. 71, 492 The gales were strictly 
guarded, the spies pickarooning at every corner. x8<^ 
Ralph in Harpefs Mag, Aug 337 Some of these raiders 
called their peculiar work by the name of ‘ picarooning '« 

2 . trans To act piratically towards; to prey 
upon, pillage ; in quot.ji^ 
x68x Hickeringill Char, Sham PloiUrNf\i.% xyidl. aia 
He IS the Land Pirate, that Pickaroons Men's Lives and 
Estates, by putting out false Colouis. 

Hence Picaroo^ning vhl sb. and ppl a, 
x6as Impeachm DkBitckhm (Camden) azo The Admiroll 
of France . . is only ruld and led by the^ ptcqueroiiing 
Cajptaines. 1727 Bailey vol, II, Ptekenng, Ptekeroomng, , 
going a plundering; also Skirmishing. X727-4X (jiiAMBERS 
Cycl,, Picqueermg, PtekeeHng, or PicKoooning, a little 
flying wan or skirmish, which the soldiers make when 
detached from their bodies, for pillage, or before a main 
battle begins. ZM3 Blackm, Mag, July 36/1 A summer's 
picarooning off Flores. 

Ficary, a, see Pica 2. 

Ficary, Ficas(e, obs. ff. Peccary, Pickax. 
tFica*tion. Med, Obs, [ad. med or niodX* 
piclUzo, n. of action f. X pieSre to bedaub with 
pitch, f. ptc-em pitch; cf. obs. F. piccUion ‘a pitch- 
ing, or bepitching’ (Cotgr.).] The application of 
warm pitdi to the skin. 

x6^ tr. Sontds Merc, Cempit, xiv. 473 If Sulphureous 
B^hes do not succeed, we must proceM to Pication. 

Ficayime (pikayfin), sk and a, &,S, [In 
Louisiana, a. Yx, picaioun^ mod,F. picailfon (1750 
in Hat2.-I)arm,), name of an old copper coin of 
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PICHURIM, 


Piedmont, now in Fr, ' halfpence, cash, money ’ : 
of uncertain origin (Hatz.-Daim,) ] 

A. si. The name formeily given in Louisiana, 
Florida, etc , to the Spanish halfreal, value 6J- 
cents or 3 pence ; now to the U S 5-cent piece or 
other com of small value ; hence collog., a person or 
thing considered small, mean, or insigmficant, 

185a Mbs, Stowe l/jtcle Tom*s C» xx, From him she got 
many a stray picayune, which she laid out in nuts and 
candies, xxxix, Our chance wouldn't he woith a 

picayune 1903 i^icrtbnei^s XXXIH 508 A pack of 
jealous picayunes, who bickered while the army staived 
B adj Mean, contemptible, paltry coUoq, 

1856 H. GRrrLrvin G^eclesf or Limaln The infernal 
picayune spiiit in which it is pulihshed has bioken my 
iieai t a i/eto V01 k //<;; aid (Bai tlett), There is nothing 

picayune about the members of St George's [Cricket] Club 
xSga Boston (Mass ) nl, 8 Nov. 4/3 Do you want another 
picayune Congress with all its stupidity and folly? 
Picayunish (pittay«‘nij), a, U. S. colloq, [f. 
prec + -ISH 1.] Of little value or account, insigni- 
ficant, paltry, mean Hence ^loayuL'nisliiiess. 
a zSite Blackw, Mag, (Notes on Canada) (in Bai tlett), That 
boat . belongs to that darn plcayumsh old coon, Jim Mason, 
and hell run her till she sinks or busts up, 1887 Spi mg^ 
field Republican (U S ) 14 Oct , A sad commentaiy on the 
political picaj’unewhness that allows fete ] x88g Chicago 
Advance 4 Apr 267 Mr Jos. Chambeilain s tuin came, and 
then the occasion became htcially and truly picayunish 

t Pi'Coadill, prckadill. Oh. Forms; 0.7 
plokadel(l, pioadell; piooa-, pica-, piokadil, 
-dill(& ; piokedaille ; peooa-, peoadill, -dile ; 
pacadile; pickar-, picardil(l). / 3 . 7 piooa-, 
pioka-, peooadiUo. 7. 7 picka-, piooa-, peooa-, 
piokydiUy, [a. F. fixccadUles {a 1589 in 
Gorlef.) ^the seiiernll diuisions or pecces fastened to- 
gether about the bnmme of the collar of a doublet * 
tCotgr, 1611), app. answering to a Sp. *fit€adillo, 
dim. oifiicado pricked, pierced, punctured, slashed, 
minced (cf. fiicada a puncture, pkadillo minced 
meat, hash, picadura ornamental gusset) ; cf. Bu, 
(with dim. -Jim) ptcksdillekem ^acinite ' (Kilian). 
Gensrally understood to bo the origin of the name 
(oiiginally a popular nickname) ‘ l^ickidilly Hall*, given 
before i6aa to a house in tlio paiish of St. Martin's m the 
Fields. London, and now perpetuated in the stieet called 
Ficcaililly, As to the connexion of * Pk kadilly Hall ' 
with this woid, various conjectuios were current already 
in the time of Jtlouiit, 1650, who mentions two: eilhei 
‘ lx cause it was then the outmost ceeshti i house of the Subuibs 
that way*, or ‘ from this, ili.it one Higgins a Tailor, who 
built it, got most of his ICstale by Pickodilles, which in the 
last age [ ~ {generation] were much worn lU England *• See 
full account in Aihetusum^ 27 July ipor, pp ] 

1. a. Aborderofeut workorvandykingmscited 
on the edge of an at tide of dress, esp. on a collar 
or ruff. D. The name was app. transfeired lo the 
expansive collar fashionable fn the early part of 
the i7tUc., which usually had a broad laced or 
jierforated border. 

« 1607 DrKicna IToHMo IToe 111 i Wks 1B73 HI. 37 
AshorL I tiiLch waist witha round Catherine-wheel laiduigale, 
a close sleeue with .1 cm loose collom and a pickadcll. e *6x4 
DttAYioN Afoon Cal/ \\\ Agmeoufti etc (rday) i6< In euery 
thing she must be monstrous j Her Picadell aboiie her crowne 
v(> Ijcaies; Her Fardingale is set aboue her eaies. z6z4 m 
Lumore Pafieis^ex, 11.(1887) I. 253 A pickadell of while 
Satlinx'cx*. AVc (1887) 144 buitus, 

srliunc, panlenes, and pickednilhs. z8. . IJ. Jonsom Under* 
•woods xxxn, Wks. (Rtldg ) (Sgfl/i Keady to cast at one whose 
band sits rl), And then leap m.nd on a ncal picardilb >656 
lb ovNiOlossogf, [from Cotgr.], VkkadiU tbe loiind hem, or 
the hevvrai dmsloiis set logcihef about the skirt of a Gax- 
niantior other thing; also a kinde of stiff collar, made m 
fashion of a Band. X658 Phillii>s, PickadU^ (from the 
Dutch word Pickedillekens) the hem about the skirt of n 
garment, also the extremity or utmost nail of any thing 
ft, X648-60 IIbxham, Pichedillekenst Vickaddloes. or small 
Kdges, altrtb, i8ai ScoTT Kenihv, xi, Wayland SmUh'8 
flesh would mind Pinmewlnks’s awl no more than a cambric 
luff minds a hot piccadilioe needle, 
y. z6xt Kiui Honest, ^^(16x3)20 He that some forty or fifty 
yeaiessilhens, should haue asked aftei aPickadilly, 1 wonder 
who could haue vnderiitood him. Z653 A Wilson / 59 
(}ieat Cutwork Bands and Piccadlllies (a^ thing that hath 
since lost die name) crouded m and flourished among us. 
*6« tr Com, Hist Francion vi. xs Taking two Eggs . 
which he did thbjow at lus face, and spoiled Kis woistupfull 
Ihckadilly, which was set forth like a Peacocks tail. 1695 
TnOBKSBV (ed Hunter}! 089 To. view his, curios- 
ities , he presented me with lus grandfather's pickadiUy. 

2. A Stiff hand or collar of linen-covercd paste- 
board or wire, worn m the I7thc. to support the 
wide collar or ruff, [Cf. obs. F. ptccadille * iiorte- 
lalmt* (Godef.) ] 

X 0 XX CuTOR., CarlOt, also, a PickadiU, or supporter, of 
I'asiehooid couered with lumen. x6it m Heath Groierc' 
Comp, (1869) gi [No apprentice to wear] any piccadilly or 
other support m, with, about the collar of his doublett. i6sg 
PuRCiiAB Abcrocosmns xxvn, 265 Laiger Pall’s borne vp 
with a PickadiUoj or scarsly Peeping out ouer the Doublet 
CoUer. 1670 Lassrls Voy, Italy 11 . xgx The other half (of 
Ins bandj was made of coaise lawne btartched blew and 
standing out upon a pickydiUy of wyer, z688 F, Holms 
Afmonry nr, g$/a Pl Pacadile, a thing put about Man or 
Womans Neck to support and bear up the Band, or Gorget. 
Ibtd, 237 a Their Gorget standing up being wpportedby 
Wyers and a kind of Roll which they called a Pecadiie 

3. Irantf Applied humorously to a halter, etc, 
x6x« Sta E. Hoby Cnryy Combe v. 237 Wee must beleeue.. 

vou vri. 


that Thomas Becket furnished our Kentishmen with the 


1678 Butlir Hnd, in i 14^ Which when they’re prov'd m 
open Court, Wear wooden Peccadillo’s foi'f 
Biocadillo, obs* f. Peccadillo : see also prec. 
Bieoage, variant of Piokaob, 

Piccalilli (pi kaliU). In 8 picoalillo, paco- 
hlla, [Origin iinascei tamed , ? a trade teim fanci- 
fully made on pitkle.’] A pickle composed of 
a mixture of chopped vegetables and hot spices ; 
also formerly called Indian pickle. 

1769 Mbs RarrALD Eng Housekpr (1778) 357 To make 
Indian Fickle oi Piccalillo 1706 Mrs Olassp Cookety 
xiA ^7 To make Paco-hUa, or Indian Pickle 1645 Bregioh 
& Milltr Pi act. Cook 285 Piccalilli consists of ail kmdt 
of pickles, x^oa iVesi/u Gaz 26 Mar. a/i Because of 
our meagie liver*action, piccahlll and black walnuts are 
falling out of favour* 

Piccaninny, pickaninny (pi-k^rni), sh,^ 
{a,)* Also 7 pickaninme, ploko-, 8 picka- 
mny, piga-, 9 pica-, piokininny; piccanmy, 
pick'ny, (in S. Africa) piccanmi, piocamn, 
pioanniu. [A West Indian Negro deny, of Sp, 
peqneflo or Pg peqnem little, small ([prob. a 
diminutive; cf. esp. Vg, pequenino very little, tiny), 
which has been earned by Europeans to other 
parts of the world. See Note below.] 

A litlle one, a child ; commonly applied in the 
West Indies and America to negro and coloured 
children ; in South Africa lo the diildren of Kafirs, 
Mashonos, etc. ; in Auslzaiia to those of the abon- 
gines ; in the latter cases introduced by Europeans, 
but often adopted by the natives themselves. Also 
al/r/b, a, fn the West Indies and America. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs 48^ When the child is borne, 
(which iho^ calls her Pickaninnie) she [a neighbour] helps 
to make a little fire neie her feet . . In a fortnight, this woman 
IS at woike with her Pickaninny at her back x^z Will ^ 
7 as, Vaughan (of Antigua) in Muc Gen, ^ Her S«, u. 
IV. ass To ray sister Mrs. Hannah Bel), four negroes and 
one Pickonmy Pickoning] boy Z707 Sloanp 

yammea I p. hi, Their children call’d Figaninnies or lather 
Pepienos Ninnost go naked till they are fit to be put to 
clean paths, bung firewood [etc.] x8a8 Li/e Planter 
yamaica 93 The pickemny gang consisted of the cluldien 
who were taken to the field. 183^ Hood Doi>es <5* Crmos 
hi, Bring ell your woolly pickaninnies dear. 1867 Lydia M 
Cini D Rom Repub. iu 16 The negroes at their work, and 
their black picanmnies lolling about on the ground, 
b* In Australia, and South and Central Africa- 
1830 R, Dawson Auslialta za (Morns) ‘I tumble down 
pickaninny heie meaning that he was born there. xBAy 
Lfichiiardt yml xv. 520 Bilge introduced beveial old 
warnois.. adding always ibe number of piccaninies, that 
each of them had. Z889 Mrs C Vn-McoRom o/iitaUon 16 
Tluee or four half-naked gms, with their picamnnies slung 
on their tattooed backs. 1^3 VoUe (N. v ) 14 Dec., Even 
the pickanmmes and pygmies of the Congo valley are . . 
entitled to piotectioii fiom drink. X900 S Chambers Rho-^ 
desians 50 Attended by a sable piccanm, 

0 . humorously, A child, in general, (Also fi^') 
*783 Gro.sr Diet, Vulgar T,, Plehmuny, a young child, 
an infant ; negroe tei m. 18x7 Sco ft Paw, iMt May (1894) 
I. xui, 425 lue little pickaninny has my kindest wishes. 
1859 Tiiackpray Vo gin. Ixvin, A little box at Richmond or 


B. adJ. Very small ; tiny, baby. 
li^QdSxRDjeAuSfirittamiiBisui xxvu abBSmaXl, Peekeen-^ 
Very small, peekeeneenee, x8^ Pichardo Ptcciotu Prvo, 
Voces Cnbams^ PiqtUntni,,vxoe. persona <S cosa pequena. 
1896 J T. Ubnt Ritmed Cilies Moshonaland 58 Anything 
small, whether it be a child, or to uidteate that the price 
paid foranythmg isinsuflicient,they[KalBrs]term//cfflww7.] 
Z876 J R Grpln Lett (igoi) 439 A senes which begins in 
the thiiteeiiUi centuiy is a very young and pickaninny senes. 
1896 Cosmopolitan XX, 3S3/Z, I soon discovered a picka- 
ninny, or baby walrus Z903 R. Bedford Tme Pyes Im, 
By pitkanmny daylight the mounted men were m motion. 
{Hole Our earliest examples (z/th c), bein^ from the 
formerly Spanish West Indies, with the existing Cuban 
Spanish ptquimnt (Pichardo Duo Voces CnoauaSf 1849), 
suggest Spanish derivation, on the other hand, the Surinam 
form is more naturally deiived from Portuguese, which 
moreover has the recognived dim peqwmnoj not used m 
Spanish, Stedman gives peekeen^ peekeeneenee m Eng 
phonetic spelling; the Dutch of Surinam is ^pthieH,^ klein, 
weinig, jong, kind, long, kroost' (Focke, Neger*EngeUeh 
IVbk. 1855), But, wherever first used, the word was prob. 
soon earned from, one colony to another , it may even have 
arisen in the Poituguese possessions in Guinea, and^have 
been carried by slaves to vaiious parts of America; witness 
the readiness with which it has been adopted by natives in 
Africa and Australia, in the zpth c The Cape Dutch form 
ptkanmi may have been brought from the Dutch West 
Indies, or acquired from English, or from Portuguese (to 
which also some attribute the Rhodesian use) Some 
have suggested that the woid is not a dimin , but a com- 
bination, =5 Sp. peguefio niflo little child, or^ Pg pequeno 
negro, now in Surinam pikien nmgn ‘negerkinderen, kreo- 
Jen ’ (Focke), But the word is not conhned to children, 
being essentially an adj meaning ‘ very little, tiny'.] 
H^ocont, obs. form of Piquant, 
tPicolxe, V. Obs. rare. App. a by-form of 
Pick v.i 

1377 Langl. P. pi B Vf. los My plow-fote shal be my 
pyk-Btaf [A. pyk, B. pikid ^taf], and wcche at wo )w lotes 
(so 1393 C, IX, 64; A. vu, g6 and posshen atte {v, rr. putte 


at be i picche vp pet to posse at hej RootesJ rgSv Tbcvisa 
Htgden (Rolls) I 387 pey wolde somtyme wip scharpe 
egged tool picche and kerue here owne bodies, and make 
jieron dyuers figures and schappes. 

Picohe, obs form of Phgh sh^ and v 1 and 2 . 
Piccolo (pi k^b). [a. It. piccolo small , hence 
absol,, a small flute.] 

1 (orig pictolo flute ) A small flute, an octave 
higher in pitch than the ordinary Ante ; also called 
the octave flute 

1858 Mrs, C. Clarke tr Berltod Instrument zsi Piccolo 
flutes are stiangely abused now-a-days 1884 Leech in J, 
Blown llotseSnhsectvee (1882) 45 Thackeiay playing on the 
piccolo xooo Chr Progress Mar 44 When in the gieat 
orchestra the little piccolo did not do its pait in the re 
heari^al. 

2 An organ stop having the lone of the piccolo. 

Z87S Stainer & Barrett Diet Mus (t8g8J 360/2 

Piccolo, an organ stop of 2 ft length— the pipes are of wood, 
the tone hiightand piercing 

3 . (for piccolo piano ) A small npiighl pianoforte 

1858 SiMMONDs DUt Trade, Piccolo, a small pianoforte 
xB8o Hifkins m Giove Diet Mus II 751/1 Tlie ‘piccolo' 
was finished to stand out in the room away from the wall 
Hence Fi'ccoloiist, one who plays on the piccolo 
x88x Pennsylv, Sch. Jinl, XXX 125, 1 was his successor 
os picoloist. 

li Pic6 (pais) Also 7 piae, poise, peysa, 8 
pyoe, 9 pyse. [ad, Hindi pcasd (m all the Gauclian 
langs.), a copper com, the fourth pari of an md, 
supposed by some to be a deriv, of pfl or pa^n^Sku 
pad, padii quaiter. See also Pie sb 6] a small 
East Indian copper coin equal m value to one- 
fouith of aa auna. 

*6x5 W PiYioN in Purchas Pilgrims 530 Pice, which 
is a Copper Coyne ; twelve drammes make one Pice. i 5 x 6 
Terry ihtd, 11 1471 Brasse money, which they call Pices, 
whereof three 01 thereabouts counteruaiJe a Peny. idg8 
Fryer Acc, E, India, d- P 20S The Company's Accounts 
are k^t in Book-rate Pice, 80 Pue to the Rupee, c 1813 
Mrs. Sherwood Stoi les Ch Cntech. xv 125 Lveiy pice that 

I could lay hold of went for liquor, iB6a Bevebiogb Ihst, 
India II, IV. 11. 76 If by so doing they can gain a few pice. 

Plence W ceworth, as much as a pice purchases* 
283a Morton Bengali ^ Sansci/t Prev X2j A thousand 
croR's ci owding about a pice-worth of saute 1904 NineUenth 
Cent Aug 289 A picewoilh of your horse's gram 
'f'Picea’Ster. Ohs, [a, obs. F. pueasbe *lhc 
wild Pitch tree * (Cotgi.), j. I., pscea the i)itch-pine ; 
see -ASTER ] Tlie pitch-iane. 

X707 Mor TIMER llusb (172Z I H. 55 The Piceaster (a wildei 
soit of Pine) out of which the Pitch «. boil’d 
Biceo-f combining foxm of L piceits, PloFOUS^ 
pilchy, pitch-, as in piceo-ferru gmous a,, of a 
colour between zeddhh-black and uist-coloured ; 
pioeo-testa*oeous tz , of a colour between piceous 
and dull brick-red. 

1847 Hardy in Proc Berzv, Hat Club II 239 Anknnm 
black, the apex piceo-feiruginous* Ibtd, 243 Tiie joints and 
tarsi pii.eo testaceous, or tinged with yellow andyiceous 

Piceous (pi’sijDs), a. [f. L. pice-us pitchy (f. 
pix,pic*e??i Pil’CH sh.'f) + -ous. ] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling pitch a. Inflammable, combustible ; h. 
Pitch-black ; brownish or reddish black. 

1646 J, Hall Ho/ a Vac, 100 Comets, whidi blaze as long 
ns their piceous substance remaines, and then vanish. 1826 
Kirby & Sp Entomol IV. xlvi 282 Piceous shining 
reddish black. The colour of pitch 1847 Hardy in Proi . 
Berxu Hat Club II. 236 Aiitennm black, piceous towards 
the apex. 

Ficesceut (pise’sent), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ESCBNT.] Appioximating to piceous in colour, 

1847 Hardy m Pivc Berw Hat, Club II. 24$ Anterior 
coxse picescent. 

Piche, obs. form of Pitch, Pike, Pyohe. 
Picher, Piohet, obs. forms of Pitcher, Piquet. 

Ij Pichey (pitji). Also picMy, piehy, [Local 
name in the Spanish of Argentina: app, the 
native name xn Guarani.] The Little Armadillo, 
Dasypm minutus, of La Plata. 

1827 Griffith tr Cuvteds Antnt. Kingd III, 293 The 
luchiy of D'Araia is more like the Iiauy armadillo than any 
other species. 1849 l/k Hat, Hist ^ A/nmwalia IV, 196 
The pichy. often tries to escape notice by squatting close 
to the ground, 1864 Wood Hat Htsl I, 770 The little 
Fichey Armadillo is only fourteen inches in length. 

II Fichiciago (pitJiisj’^J'ga). [ad* Sp* puhl 
ctedo, f (?) Guarani ptekey (see prec,) + Sp, eie^ 
(:— L cfvciis) blind ] A small burrowing edentate 
animal of Chili, Chlamypherus imncaius, allied 
to the Armadillos ; its back and head are covered 
with a hard leather-like shell atlached only along 
the spine, and dipping abruptly over the haunches. 

Z825 R. Harlan m Ann. Lyceum H Vo/ k 72s The animal 
IS a native of Mendoza, and in tbe Indian language is named 
Pichiciago, Z893 Mivart Types Amm. Zyt (1894) 259 A 
5inall, very rare, and peculiar kind is the picluciago. 

Pioht, obs. form of Pioi, Pioat, Pitched, Pith, 
Ficlmric (pitjua*rik) , a Chem. ^ [f. next -i* -10 ] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from piwunm beans. 
Ptchuric acm, a synonym of Laubio acid. 

x866 Watts Diet Chem. IV. 636 Pifliuric acid, lAuric 
Aad. z88o Ltbr, Utdo, Knowt (N.Y.) VIII, 716 Launc 
acid, also called pichuric acid, first described by Marisoa 
in 1842, . in the solid fat and volatile oil of pichunm beans 

i) ^cbiurim (pi’tJUnm). The native name of 
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piciporm:. 

a latiraceous Souiii American tree, Neciandra 
Puchury {Launts Pichunm of Richard). 

Hence Pichurim hean.^ the aromatic cotyledon of the seed 
of this tiee, used in cookery and medicinally; picmtrtm 
camplwr, see quot j ^ickunmoil, ayellowish-green odorous 
oil obtained from pichurjm beans 
184a Brande DtcU Sc, etc, Ptckunm 6eati,^ oblong 
heavy seed brought from BjmiI, and used medminal.y in 
thecnreofcolic OOSWxnsJfKt C/iem W 636PKA«nm- 
ait Pichunm beans, yield by distiHaUon wth . 

yellow oil, smelling like bay and sassafras oil Iota 037 
Ptchuntft catuphi^r Pichunm -oil i!» resol ved by col d alcohol 
into a sti ong^smelhng elaeoptene and a nearly inodorous 

^Piciform (pisif^im), rare [ad. mod.L 

oralis ” bee-roRM.] 
Of the nature of or resembling pitch ; pitchlike 
1876 Pace Adv. Texi.lk. GeoL x\ 423 According to its 
textuie and composition as fibious, papyraceous, earthy, 

Pioiform (p^i sif^un), a 2 [ad. mod Ornith L. 
pmformis, f pic-m woodpecker* see -form:.] 
Haymg the form or structure of, or resembling, 
a woodpecker , of or pertaining to the Ftaformts^ 
a group of ptcarian buds. 

3884 CoUBS Key N Anter Birds 476 The neaiest relatives 
of the Picifocm Birds are the Capitoindae or Scansonal 
Barbets 

Picine Cp®i*s3in), a. Ormth, [f at wood- 

pecker + -iiTE 1 .] Of, pertaining lo, or allied to 
the woodpecfceis. 

1890 Ills Tan 31 In compaiison with the Galhne nnange- 
in«nt of the plantars and its modifications, the Picine 
arrangement appeais to be quite distinct 

Pick (pik), sb'^ Foims . 4 pikk, 4-6 pyk(k, 
4-8 pio, 5 pifcke, pykk©, o pict, pycke, 6-7 
pioko, 7 pik, 6 - pick, [app a collateral form, 
with short vowel, of Pike (Cf the collateral 
foimspick and pt^e in Pick », 1 ) P2ik is the form 
in geneial English use in senses 1, i b ; m other 
senses it is either obs., or only in local use in names 
of tools or implements. In senses 1, i b, 4 a, a dial 
valiant IS peck (Peck sb,^) ] 

L 1 , A tool consisting of an iron bar, usually 
curved, steel-tipped, tapering squaiely to a point at 
one end, and a chisel-edge or point at the other 
(but sometimes blunt at one end), attached through 
an eye in the centre to a wooden handle placed per- 
pendicularly to its concave side, a pickax, mandiil, 
mattock, ‘ slitter ’ : used for loosening and breaking 
up stiff or hard giound or gravel, splitting up com- 
pact masses of rock, and the like. The pick and 
spade aie the ordinary excavating or mming tools 
(=s Pike si ^ 1, Peck sb ^ 1, which still exist as dial forms.) 

Ayenh 108 panne nymh he his pic and his spade 
and begin h to delue and to myny 1375 Barbour Britce 
II 541 Then war the wiffys thyi land the will With pikkis. 
14 . Kmi. in Wr -Wulcker 726/30 Hec lis'ih vel inera, 
a pyk 1496 NoUtnghaui Rec III 291 For mendyng 
of ij pykkes to diggdown giavell x55«-3 Itw Ck Goods, 
Stops in Ann Lzckfuld (1863) IV 45 A pick and a spade 
to make graves with 1565 Reg Pi ivy Counett Scot I 
360 Ane hundrith schulis, xl pickis and mattokis 1653 
Manlove Lead Mines 207 (EDS) No miners Pick, 
May be removed fiom their ground 1708 J, C Compl 
CoUier (1845) 42 [It] would be Dangerous foi two peisons 
to Work together, least they should strike their Coal- 
Pics into one another, i8^x H. Melville Whale xxvi 
Z28 The arm that wields a pick or drives a spike 1903 
Miig Dial Diet s V., In salt-mming the picks used aie of 
a somewhat special construction,., the head is straight but 
tapenng at each end, with sharp steel points 

b. A pointed or edged hammei used for dressing 
millstones (also formerly stone shot) , a mill-pick , 
also a pointed hammer for stone-cutting and for 
breaking coal. 

(= Pike sh ^ 1, Peck s6 2 j, i^hidi occur as dial, forms ) 
1483 Caih Augl 27S/1 A Pykke of A Milneie xdaa 
Drayton Poly *011 xxvi (1748) 37a The mill-stones from 
the quarr with sharpen'd picks could get 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties iicoil (1806) IV 407 [In splitting blocks of granite] 
they, dig a xow of little oblong grooves, by means of a 
weighty tool like a hammer, drawn to a blunt point at both 
ends, and highly tempered at the point This they call a 
pick 184a Francis Diet Arts, etc , Pick, a hammer for 
dressing the stones of a flour mill 1869 Lonsdale Gloss , 
Piih, ,a sharp-pointed mason’s tool for facing limestone 
1884 Upion-on^Severn Gloss ^ Pick, or Peek, a pointed 
hammer for breaking coal. 

II 1 2 . A spike, a sharp point, as the pointed 
or piked end of a staff, a hedgehog’s prickle or 
spine, or the like ; the spike in the mid^e of a 
bucklei. =PiKEr^l2, Obs» 

X49S Treviso's Barth De R, xym Ixu, The yrchyn 
his skynne is closyd abowte wyth pickys [MSS pikes] and 
pijckes. i«9 Porter Angry Worn Abm^d in Had 
DodsleyYIl 318, I had then come in with, a cross blow, 
and ovei the pick of his buckler two ells long, it would have 
cried twang, twang, metal, metal, x6ia Beauhi & Jl 
Cupid's Rev, IV 111, Take down my Buckler, and sweep 
the Cobwebs off» and grind the pick ont x6i4>i5 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) III 296 Item for guildmg the 
Iron pickes m the greate posts xv’ 1630 Lennard tr 
CAarron's Wtsd 1 xiv § 10 (1670) 55 The reason of man 
hath many visages ; it is a two-edged Sword, a Staff with 
two pickfi, 1688 R Holme Armoury iir 313/x A stiong 
thick Staff Hooped with Iron at both ends ; into one is 
^tned a long Pin oi Iron pick, 

1 8 . A pikestaff. « Pike 1 3, Obs, rare. 


X3.. Sir Bettes (A.) 2241 And to be gate Beues sode. pyk 
andskiippe be is side. 1673 R Casiting Acad 19s 

Though he tip them the piks, they nap him agen. 

4 The name of various pointed or pronged 
instruments fa for cutting or gathering peas, 
beans, etc « Peck sb,^ (quots. 1784-1813). [Cf. 
obs. Du. pzeke falx fiumentaria, messona, falx qiuv 
frumentum inciditur (Kihan) ] Obs 
i4a3 in Rogeis Agrie,^Pr, III. 548, 2 Pikkys for hacking 

A pitchfoik, a hay-fork (== Pike sb,l 3 b) ; 
a foik-rake for collecting sea-weed, dial, 

[1410, 147* see Pike » 3b ] X777 in Horse Stthsec 32s 
(El) b) 1794 T. Davis Agnc Wilts iyZsiy Pi ong 
or pick, afork for the stable, orTor haymaking 1863M0RTON 
Cycl, Agnc Gloss. (E.D. S ), Pick or Ptkle, a hayfork. 
189s Longm, Mag Nov 33 He [the kelper] is armed with 
a ‘pick’, an implement resembling a veiy stiong hay torlc, 
but with prongs set, like those of a lake, at right angles to 
the handle. With this pick he grapples the tumbling sea- 
weed and drags U up to the beach 

c ‘A sort of Tool usd by Carvers (Phillips 

1706). (See Pike 2 c.) 

d. Fishing, A kind of gaff; an eel-spear; an 
instrument for detaching limpets, dial, 

1873 G C Davies Rambles Uh, Field-Chh xxxv. 262 
‘ Stand by with the pick, it is a big 'un ', and a fine codling 
was hauled in. ‘pick ’ was a rude kind of gaff. 1883 
— Norfolk Broads xxxi (X884) 244 The [eel spear] in use 
on the Yare and Bure is the ‘ pick ’, formed of four broad 
seriated blades or tines, spread out like a fan , and the eels 
get wedged between these. 1898 Shetland News 22 Jan., 
He took his cuddie an’ pick an guid i' da lempit ebb 

6. An instiument lor picking . chiefly in Comb., 
as Ear-pick, Toothpick, etc b. Also shoit for 
(d) Toothpick; ijb) Pjcklock {Cent Diet, 1890) 
16x9 Fletcher Mans Thomas 1 ii, Undone without 
Redemption , he eats with picks. 1890 Cent Dut, Pick,,, 
a toothpick collog 

III. i6 (Seequot 1688.) Obs (=PikesA 1 - 5 ) 

158s Rec Leicester (1905) III 2x7, xi lands mz. viu m the 
midle of the fuilong, u picks of the south side, and on 
hadland \Ibid , 4 lands 23 pikes lying south upon Knighton 
Mere ] x688 R,. Holmr Armoury in. 137/1 Pick 0/ land, is a 
parcel of Land that runs into a cornei 1775 Ash, Pick, . 
a small parcel of land, an odd Lit of land 

IV. 7 . The diamond in playing-caids. Also 
trajisf,* see quot 1828. Nowwp;/^ died 

iSp8 Florio, Quadri, squares, those that we call diamonds 
orpicts vpon playing cardes i6ii Cotcr , Quarreaii, a Dia- 
mond, or Picke, at Cai des. 1648 Herrick l/esper , Oherods 
Paltice 48 Those picks or diamonds in the card, with peeps 
of harts, of club and spade 1791 Genii Mag, Jan 16 The 
common people, in a great pait of Yoikshire, invaiubly call 
diamonds, picks 1825 Brockett N C Gloss , Picks, the 
suit of diamonds at cards, 1828 Ctnven Gloss (ed 2>s, v 
Pick, ‘Picks and heaits ’, red spots on the bhiiib occasioned 
by sitting too near the fire 

V 8 aiirtb, and Comb , as pick-cat rier, -handle, 
-shaft, -shatpener, -sharper^ -shop, ^wcnk\ pick- 
hearing, -nosed pick-diesaing, in masonry, a 
pitted facing produced by a pointed tool, bi cached 
hewn-woik, pick-bammer, (tr) ‘a pointed hammer 
for dressing gianite’ (Simmonds Diet, 7 'rade 
1858) , (ft) ‘a hanimei with a point, used in cobbing’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss, 1881); pick-hole, see 
quot. ; pick-money, -pence ; see quot, 
z8pi Kipling Ctiy Diead/ Nt 86 The grimy, sweating, 
cardigan jacketed, ammunition booted, *pick-beanng ruffian 
turns into a well kept English gentleman z888 W E. 
Nicholson Gloss Coai-Tiade Terms Nenthumbld , * Pick- 
can lei, XM3 Bug Dial Diet s y,Pick<^ *, Pick-camei, 
a boy employed to cany the blunt ‘ pickb ' to the pick-shop 
to be shaipened 1895 Fttnk s Stand Did,, *Pick di essing, 
a tooling of the face of a stone with a sharp pick or hammer 
1894 Heslop Noi tlmmbld, Wds , ^Pick-hole, a yiound made 
by the point of a pick. A miner’s term Ibid,, ^Pick-money, 
pnk-pence, the money paid by the hewer to the ‘pick 
sharper' x888W, E Nicholson G/mx Coal-Trade Terms^ 
*Pick-pence. 1497 /fee Ld, High Tieas Scot 1 349 Item, 
gilifin to ane hors to here ’'pyksenaftis, spadis, and sic stuf 
VJ x\d, 1887 P M’Neill BlaweaneB6 [He was] batted out 
by the men with their pickshafts. 1892 m A E. Lee Hist 
Columbus (Ohio) II 825 He obtained employment as a 
♦pick sharpener 1888 Greenwell Coal Trade Gloss 
61 'The colliery smith (called the ♦pick shaipcr), X799 J 
Robertson Agnc Peith 1x2 “When the giound requires 
some^pick-woik it costs more 1883 Orest evG/err. 7 emi 
CoaLvtinmg, PickiMik, cutting coal with a pick 
fPick, sh^ Ohs Also 6 picke, pi pykkos 
A collateral foim, chiefly Sc , of Pike sb,^, pique, 

the military weapon 

Push and pick hand to hand combat, hand grips. To 
pass the picks = to pass the pikeb see Pike shp 2 
*513 Uouglas ^neis xii iii 24 AH the rowtib of Awso- 
nyams, Furth thryngis at the portis full attonis, With 
lancis lang and pykkis for the noins, 15x5 Aec Ld 
High Tteas Scot V. 12 The dichting and heding of my 
lord governoutis spens and pikkts 1360 Dau& ti. Slci- 
dane's Chron 220 b, Being kept backe with pickes and 
lavelyns 1377 ti BidlmgePs Decades (i$q2) 150 Offering 
their hues to the push and picke of present death X587 
Mtrr, Mag, ElsUide 1 , How 1 past the pickes of painluli 
woe 1639 Baillie in Z Boyd's Ztons Fhwtis (1855) 
Intiod, 45, I furnished to half-a-dozen feilowb, musquets 
and picks. 

Pick, rd ,3 [f, Pick 5?,i, in vaiious detached uses.] 
1 An act of picking; a stroke with something 
pointed, ^ 

13*3 Douglas jEuets 11. ix 64 The auld waiklie A dart 
did cast, quhilfc, with a pik, can stynt On his harnys. 1B65 


Dickens Mut Fr, 1 . 1, I'll takeapick at yourhead with the 


thrown up, and if it falls upngnt it i^yiCH, ana oavg u u 
falls flatlmg 

2 . The picking qnairel. . . ^ 

/Z1648 Ln Herbert Hen VHI (1685) 38 He understood 

this expostulation to be nothing but the pick of a Quarrel 
to assist the French r .x . 

3 , An act of choosing or selecting ; iransf, that 
which is selected; the best or choicest portion or ex- 


have my pick and choice of aU the dukw in the nation, 
X826 JD. Anderson Poems (ed a) 44 (E. D, D ) Puichase 
goods at Lon’on town Whate he wad get Ins pick an wale 
18^ Darwin in JLt/e I. (1887) 177 betting have first 
pick of the beetles 1835 Browning Up at a Villa ix, You 
get the pick of the news 1838 Gi kustohr Homer I 421 1 he 
chiefb are the pick and flowei of the whole Greek array. 1872 
Geo Eliot Middlem xi, Mamma-I wish you would not 
say ‘the pick of them . it is lather a vulgar expression il ^4 
Grepn Shoti Hist 11 § 6 90 Customers had to wait till 
the buyeis of the Abbot had had the pick of the inarkel 
X874 [see Basket sb id] 1887 ]i •isovp Atcadyiv, 1x7 
These young men were the very pick of tlie pant'h. X890 
Graham Red Scaur 23 The lad. he’s the pick of the basket 

4 . The taking of a bit or mouthful of food , a 
slender or sparing meal. Now dial 

tm R. Holme Atmouty u. ass/i^He [the cock] is to be 
fed Every meal having la picks, or Corns of Barley, a xBio 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 30 See, here's my dish, come lak a 
pick o’t, But, deed, I fear there’s scarce a hek o t. 1833 J. D. 
Carrick Laird of Logan 275 (E, D D.) T here were few in 
our bouse could tak ony dinner that day , I took my ordinar 
pick 1890 P H. Emerson Wild Life 96 (E 1 ) D.) I m 
gettin’ scrannish [hungry] and couJd do a pick. x8m Mal- 
MANus Chimney Corners 99 Won’t ye Bit down and have a 
pick of dinner with us? 

6. The quantity or portion of any crop (as hops, 
peas, etc.) picked or gathered at one time or 
turn ; a gathering. 

1887 Daify News 13 Dec. 2/4 American and Califorman 
hops are beiiiggradually cleaied off the market,, the second 
pick IS now selling at proportionate value 

0 Fainting, See quot and Pick 17 a. 

1836 Smart, /’«-/fe,..thac which is picked in, cither by a 
point or by a pointed pencil. i88a in Ocilvif, and in later 
Diets, 

7 . Fnnting a. A speck of hardened ink or 
dnt that gels into the hollows of types in forme 
and causes a blot on the printed page. b. An 
intrusive bit of metal on an electrotype or stereo- 
type plate. 

1683 Moxon Mech Bxerc, PiinUng 387 When,. pieces 
of the Film that mows on Inck with standing by, or any 
dirt, get into the Hollows of the Face of the Lcuer, that 
Film or Dirt will fill or choak up the Face of the Letter, 
and Print Black, and is called a Pick; because the 
Press-man with the Point of a Needle, picks it out. 
X731 Bait rv (ed 5), A Pick (among Printers), a Blot octa- 
Moned by Diit on the T^etteis 1771 Lutkomse Hist, 
Printing 352 It will be a Pick, and print black, and deface 
the work x88a J SouinWABO Pyact Pimtuig (1884) 14 
Foreign matter that adhtres to tiie f.ic e of a type,, causes a 
blotch in the impi ession U his is called pick. x886 L asseli 's 
Eucycl, Diet,, Pick , .. little diops of metal on sieieotypc 
platcb 

fS. Each of the spots on dice; » Pip sb?‘ i. 
Obs rare 

x6xo Guiilim Heialdry iv. xii 222 The square, which 
alwaies falleth right howsouer it be cast, is ine^ Eniblenie 
of Constancy, but the vnceriainety of the Picks, is the very 
Type of inconstancy, and mutability. 

9 . A local name of the bar-tailed godwit. 

1883 SvvAiKSOK ProiK Names BttU Birds 198 Bar-tailed 
Godwit Pick (Norfolk), Pnne (Essex). From its habit of 
probme the mud for food 

Pidc, sb ^ north, dial, [f. Pick v *^^3 

1 . An act of throwing or pitching, a cast, throw ; 
a push or thiust , Pitch s 6 *<1 

1627 Haxbwill Apol. (1630) 423 He adventured four 
hundred thousand Sesterces upon every pick of the dice 
1876 Mid-Vorks, Gloss s v,, He gave mm a nick, and over 
he went * Give him a pick ower \ 1877 Hoidetness Glois , 
Pick, a sudden push 

2 . Weaving A cast or throw of the shuttle ; the 
stroke that drives the shuttle ; taken as a unit of 
measurement m reckoning the speed of the loom. 

1851 L D, B. Gordon in Art Jrnl, IltuUr Calal, 
p viinir*/2 U’he new looms can be driven at 2^0 picks per 
minute XB75 Knight Jhet l/nA 1696/2 The pick is the 
blow which drives the shuttle, and Is delivered uixm the 
armed head of the shuttle b> ilic pickei -head on the end of 
tha oscillating Picker-slaf[ 1894 Cou/emp A*nt Fell 194 
Our Lancashire weaver attends on an average 3,9 looms 
running 240 picks a minute. 

b. iransf. In textiles, A single thread of the weft 
(produced by one pick of the shuttle) ; esp. used 
in refeience to the number of threads in the inch, 
as determining the fineness of the fabric. 

Double pick loom, a loom in which two shots or picks of 
weft are insetted togetlier mto the sited or opening of the 
watp. 

1860 Bartiftt Did, Ainer, (ed. 3) s.v, TTic xelaiivc 
quality of cotton cloth is denoted by the number of picks it 
has to the inch 1876 Holdswortk (////«> Ready Reckoner 
for Hanks in Woisied Pieces, being Tables giving the net 


warp IS eigni 01 Diacic ana roor of white, the filling is pici 
and pick, black and whUe. xSoS DMfy Neaos 7 Mai 2/ 
Most dosses of goods hove hatheztp been made with \ 
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change of shed for each pick of weft put in by the shuttle 
The weflt in this double Pick Loom i& earned on two bobbins 
placed in a shuttle of the same length as the ordinary one, 
and such is the nature of the arrangement that the weft is 
earned thiough the shed, and one end laid belund the other 
with the gieatest ease. 

3 . That whidi is pitched or thrown, as a flat 
stone in the game of Piokie. died. 

1898 Alzcs B. Gommc Gmaes II 451 The pick (a small fiat 
stone) IS pitched into No i hed The player must hop and 
use the foot on the ground to stiilce ‘ pick^ 

4 An emetic died. 

x8a8 Cretmen Gloss, (ed. a), Ptek^ an emetic. xB8o N (^Q 
6th Set I 344 The doctor gave him a pick. 

Pick, sh 6 north dial, [ad F piqiu spade in 
cards, prop *pikeV] The spade in playing-cards. 

1787 Grosc Provinc Gloss , Picks, spades , flora piques, 
Flench. N PiclAce^ the ace of spades. N 18x9 J. 
Burness Vales 386 (Jam.) He then laid out the ace 0 pickb. 
x8a5 Jamic&on. PicKSf the suit of cardii called spades^ 
MeaiitSi Abad. 

Pick, sbfii northern form of PiTon sb 1 
Pick, sb.*l^ obs. form of Pike, moimtam peak. 
Pick, obs. and Sc. variant of Piqtjb 
Pick, sb.^j obs. form pf Pio 2, the measure. 

Pick, a colloq. [attnb, use of Pick sb.^ 3] 
Picked, chosen, best. 

x8x9 Lady Morgan Antobiog. (1B59) 302 We had the pick 
and choice bingerii of the two gieat operas 1^9 Daily 
Nms 3 SepU 6/4 It i& the pick week of Lne season. 

Pick (pik), V 1 Foims; a. i? pio(i)an, 4 pyken 
(S pikGn, 4-9 Sc and north, dial pike, 

pyke. )S. (?4 -6 pik), 5-7pioke, 6 pyoke,pioaue, 
i 5 V. pyk, pikk, 6- piok, [This vb. is found 
with long and ^ho\\.t,pUenyptk{k)enjptketPukf 
of winch the former is app, me earlier, but the 
latter the surviving form in Standard Eng, though 
ptke (paik) survives m the same senses m northern 
and some midland dialects. The earliest known 
trace of the word is in the vbl sb. picmg (?z or 
a gloss on L stigmata, 111 Corpus Gloss. ^725, 
implying a vb, piaan (f or i) or plcan to puncture, 
MS. K. of the OE, Chronicle has, anno 796, a veib 
uncertainly read pycan or pytan, moie prob. the 
latter. Otherwise no examples have yet been 
found bcfoic 1300. In sense 1 there is evident 
connexion with Pick sb^ t, Pike sb^ i, and (esp. 
in I b) some agreement of sense with F. piquet 
(which IS similaily related to pic) ; but the sense- 
development in Eng. is very diffuient from that of 
F, piquet and the cognate Pr,, Jjp*, Pg. picar and 
It. piccare, which adliere always moie 01 less 
closely to the sense ‘puncture, pierce, prick, sting’, 
a notion which in Eng. barely enters into sense 2, 
and is entirely absent fioin the other senses. On 
the other hand, veibs akit) in form and meaning 
occur in the Middle and Modem stages of^ the 
Teutonic langs, . cf. late ON. (rsthc.) pikka, 
pjakka * to peck, prick ’ (Vigf ), Norw, pikka, Sw. 
picka, Da. //to to pick, peck, pierce with pointed 
tool, also to beat, palpitate, throb j MLG , EG., 
E.Frifa./ito« to pick, peck, MDu./ito?* to pick, 
peck as a bird, pierce or strike with beak, cut with 
sickle or scythe (Kilian); Du, pikken to pick, 
peck; mod.Ger. (from LG.) picken to peck as 
a bird, pick or puncture with a sharp tool (also 
pUen, piekeu). Compare also Welbh pigo, Corn. 
ptga ‘to prick, sting, pick, peck’ (said e.g. of 
a pin, a thorn, a bird), which goes with pig sb 
fern, ‘anything pointed, sharp point, beak, bill, 
neb with similar forms in Breton, and a large 
family of derivatives and connected words, from 
the root plk-» All these words in the various 
languages go back to earlier forms in pik-, pik-, 
pikh - ; but the question of their ulterior history and 
relations is involved m obscurity and conflicting 
difficulties, The Romanic verbs point to an orig- 
inal foim ^plccdre, related to '^piaus, Sp.//Vi7, F, 
pic, for conjectures as to the origin of which see 
Pike shiS, note. In 0%.,picung is supported by 
the sb./izr,/ir, Pike; but there are no cognate 
words in the other Teutonic languages in their early 
stage. In Welsh and Cornish, however, plgo, pJga, 
appear to be native words; going back, with the 
cognate sb, pTg, to a Brythonic root pJk-, coixe- 
sponding peihaps to a proto-Celtic (see Pike 
sb. note). Tlic modem Irish and Gaelic /xV, pioc, 
and their derivatives are, of couise, from English. 
The two forms pick and pike might have been treated as 
separate words, as m the sbs Pick*, Pike* But w the 
inflected forms of the vb. in early quots., the len^h of the % 

11 ohen doubtful, so that the separation would be difficult 1 
and in modem times, pike exists only as a dialect form of 
pick. It i$ therefore most convenient to combine the two 
under the cunent literary form separating the examples, 

where possible, under a and and stating in what sen^ 
Ptke continues in dialect use Sometimes there is difTerentia- 
tion i m S, E, Scotch, pike is dteiinct from pick, and used 
only In senses a, ah, 3j h. cl hut in other Sc. and Eng dialects, 
and in earlier oc,, pike is used in other senses also.] I 


I, 1 tram To pierce, penetrate, indent, dig 
into, or break the surface of (anythmg) by striking 
it with something sharp or pointed, as to bzeak up 
(ground, a road, etc.) with a pick, to indent the 
surface of (a millstone) , + rarely, to hoe. Also 
absol., to ply the pick, mattock, pickax, etc 
a c 1330 R. Brvnnc Chron (x8xo) 072 Pikit him, & dikit 
him, on scorne said he, He pikes & dikes in length, as him 
likes, how best il may be 1377 Lancc. P PI. B. xvt 17 
And hath ha ionde to ferme to pyken it and to weden it. 
1483 Caxton GoUi Leg 434/1 To whome the bysshop gafe 
ofhis wode as moche ai he myght pyke & delue & throwe 
doun with hys owne handes 

I® CX37S Leg Saints vii {Jacohus minor) 754 He 
saw a wal wes fow thyke , & his mynowrib |>aie gert he 
pyke, In entent to caste it done [Jbr thyk, p^k, or thykke, 
pykke]. 13x3 Douglas Mneis viii Piol 168, I grapit 
craithly the gyll, Every modywart hyll, Bot £ mycht pyk 
uiair my fylt Oi penny com out. a 1623 Sir IT Finch Law 
(1636) 1 35 A Mill-stone, though it be hfled vp to be picked 
and beaten, icmaineth paicell of the Mill 1736 J Lloyd 
m W Thompson R. N Admc iv^si) 1 have often 
desired the Grinder not to pick his Mill so often with 
the sharp Pikes 1874 Raymond Staiisl. Mines Pr Mining 
369 Theie is an immense body of ore in sight which can be 
easily picked and shoveled up. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Terms 
Coal-mming, Ptcl j to diess with a pick the sides of a 
shaft or othei excavation 1895 Fungs Stand Diet., Pick 
thcjlmt, formerly, to freshen the striking surface of a gun- 
flint to insuie ignition now used figuiatively, as, to pick 
one’s flint and try again. x8^ Macmanus Bend of Road 
40 The same lad can see as far through a millstone as the 
man picked it. Mod The ground is so hard, that it will be 
necessary to pick it. 

1 1 ). Of a bird : To pierce or strike with the 
bill, to peck; of an insect lo puncture. Obs. 

Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 hopes frogges lo whom 
. . lupi ter sent a hearon lo picke them in the hedes. X385 T 
■Washington tr Nwholafs Voy ii viii. 41 b, Small , worraes, 
which with their billes and stinges picking the otbei figs, 
sodaynely after they are piuked, they come to , perfect rype- 
nesse, X599 Mimsiieu Sp DiU , IHcar, to picke or pecke . 
Also lo puckc Oi picke as with a pm or needle. 1604 
Dekklii Honest Wh "Wks. 1873 I* *07 Shall a silly bira 
picke her owne bicst to nourish her yong ones? 1^$ G 
Daniil Poems Wks. 1878 II 45 Oi like the Falcon, knit 
Vnlo the Perch .1 piukc my lesses, and assay Foi Libeitie, 
in evene way. 

c. To make or forni by picking ; in phrase to 
pick a hole or holes tn sometliing. To pick a hole 
m a persons coat : see PIoLB sb, 9. 

X648-X898 fsee Hole sb gj 1631 C, Caw weight Cert 
AW/g- I 6 Saint Hieioni was the fust that ever pickC a hole 
111 the Scriptures. i68x Flavcl Meth, Grate xxix. 503 The 
most envious and obsei ving eyes . . could not pick a hole in 
any of his words or actions 1768^4 Tucker Zt, Nat. 
(1834) IL 3x4 We of the civilized countiles have still so 
much of the savage left in us, that we fall.. picking holes m 
characters, manneis. and sentiments x8aB Craven Gloss. 
(ed 2} S.V, Pike, Thou s ollas pikmg a hole 1 my cooat X849 
Thackeray Pendenms ix, Not being able to pick a hole m 
poor hlibs Fotheringay’s reputation. 

2 , To probe or penetrate with a pointed instru- 
ment, or the like (e. g. with the finger-nail, or 
a bird with its beak, etc ), so as to remove any 
extraneous matter : e g. to pick ike teeth, the nose, 
the ear, the nails. 

a. e 1430 Lydc Starts Piter xs in Bahees Bk 27 Pike not 
\n nose , & moost in especial to-foie hi soiiereyn cratche ne 
picke hee nou^t Ibid. 4a pi tee}> also at he table picke 
with no knyf (u.r. ne pike not with thi knyffi ax6$x 
Calderwood Nisi, Ktrk (1843) II. 204 Have yee not scene 
one fitting where yee sitt, pyke bis naiiesi and pull doun 
his bonnet over his eyes, when.. vices were rebooked? 

CX430 (see a). 1607 TopsrLL Mist. Fowrf Beasts (1658) 
239 It IS good towaid night to pick, cleanse, and open hib 
hoofs, with bome aitificiai insiruraent. 1728 Young Love 
Fame iti. 36 Like the bold bird upon the banks of Nile, 
That pickb the teeth of the dire crocodile. 1768 Lady M. 
CoKB Jrnl, 13 Aug. (1889) IL 336 He picked hia Nose, 
which you know is neither graceful or royal. 1784 Cowper 
Task II. 627 He picks dean teeth, and, busy as he seems 
With an old tavein quill, is hungry yet. xSa* Marryat 
N Forster xxxiv, The Portuguese picked their teeth with 
their forks. 

b Applied to using the finger-nails to remove 
or relieve a pimple, scab, or sore place. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg Treat 11, x An IVerpes 
eaedens being heated by scialching or picking with their 
Nails will terminate corrosive. 1854 Hooper* s Physician's 
Vade Mecnm (ed 4) 590 xSsjg AlmiU*s Syst. Med. VIII 
837 An Itching or tingling which induces the patient to 
pick or scratch the part 

n 3 . To clear or cleanse (a thing), with the 
fingers or the like, of any extraneous or refuse sub- 
stance, as to pick a fowl (of its feathers), to pick 
fruit, as currants, strawberries, etc. (of their stalks, 
calyx leaves, etc.) ; to cleanse (anything) by re- 
moval of refuse, dirt, or unsuitable parts, A crow 
to pick (properly pluck) : see Cbow sb.^ 3 b. 

a. c TVS W. de Btbbesw in Wright Voc, 153 Eschuvet 
flatour [si. losenjourl ke seetfiater, Trop seet ben espeluker 
[gloss pikenl 1390 Gower Con/, III 162 He satte him 
thanne doun and pyketh, And wyssh his herbes in the flod 
c X440 Promp, Parv. 397/a Pykyn, or clensyn^ or cullyn 
owte the on-clene, purgo. extAP Anc. Cookeiy in ffonseh, 
Ord, (1700) 428 Take flesh of a Roo and pyke hit dene, 
XS30 Palscr, 6s7/Ii I Pyk« or make dfSie,je netieye... I 
prye you, pyke my comber Ibid , I pyke saftrone or any 
floure or come, whan I sorte one parte of them from another. 

X7^ Eliz Moxon Eng Hoitsm (ed. 9) xs4,patber 
wur gooseberries . pick ana bottle them. x8o6 A. Hunter 
Culma (edU^ a«i6 Fut in three sets of goose giblets well 


picked *86^ Sat. Rev 5 Aug 179/z To say nothing of all 
the crows which he finds lopick with his authoi on his, own 
account 1871 RouUedgds Ev. Bofs Ann May 273 Theie 
was only one thing he could really do properly, and that 
was, pick birds 1883 Gresluy Gloss Terms Caat-mming, 
Pick 3. To remove ^ale, dirt, &c , fiom coals. 

b. To pick a bom, to clear it of all adherent 
flesh (which in this case is the valuable part) ; so 
to pick a carcass, etc. ; wUh various constructions. 
Hence, fig to stiip or rob a person of all he has, 
to reduce to starvation or indigence To have 
a bone to pick with any one . see Bore sb, 6 c. 

fl 1483 Cath Angl 278/1 To Pike A bane, eptsafs, 
opicare. 1724 Ramsay riston xxiu, Sum thanes than 
tennants pykt and squeist 1737 — Scot Prao (1776) 33 
lie's unco foil in hw am bouse that canna pike a bane in 
his neiqhboui’s 1863 Mrs Toogood Verks Dial, You 
can pike that bone 

? *S79 Bone sb, 6 c] 165* Cleveland Poems 37, 
I wrong the Devil, should I pick their bones, i6n6 W 
Row Cotitn, Blairs A tit obtog xii, (1848) 462 Pick a bishop 
to the bones, he 11 soon gathei flesh and blood again. X700 
T. Brown A musem Ser 4 Com 33 The Cannibal Man- 
catchers that pick the Bones of all the Fanpeis that fall 
into then Clutches. 1730 bwuT Death ^ Dajthne 34 Bare, 
like a carcase pickt by crows 1774 Goldsm, Nat Hist. 
(1776) V, no [VultuiesJ pour down upon the caicass , and, 
in .111 instant, pick its bones as bare and clean as if they had 
been scraped by a knife, 1799 Souihly God's Tndgem. 
Ikicked Bishop \ix, They have whetted their teeth against 
the stones, And now th^ pick the Bishop’s bones 1840 
Thackeray Catherine 1, He could pick the wing of a fowl 
1845 Mrs S C. Hall Wkiteboy iv 35 A lee of mutton fit 
foi the most delicate lady in Irdaud^ to pick ' 1884 Rider 
Haggard Dmifi iv, 1 consider that 1 liavc got a bone to 
pick with Providence about that nose. 

0 . tntr Sc, 

c 1350 R. Bieston Bayte Forime A ij, And cast thee fdtlh 
a bone to pike vpon 1565 [see Bone sb 6 cj X794 Burns 
Among me Trees h, The hungry bike did scrape and pike 
Til we were wae and weary, 0 . 

+ 4 To cleaii&e, make trim or neat, trick out, 
piank; to deck, adoin; of a bud: to preen (its 
featheis) Also absol Obs (Cf. Apttce v ) 
a, c 1330 R. Brunnc Chf on J^ace (Rolls) x ixgx penne come 
chdmlitrleyns Sl squteis, Riche lobes of mam mntiers, To 
folde, to piesse, Sc lo pyke [rime strike], c 1386 Chaucer 
MeiUt. i. 201X He kembelli hyin, he nieyneth hym and 
pyketh. £’t44o Gesialiom. Iv ,137 (llarl. MS), She (ovidc 
ande pikide, fedde, ande taw^te this childe X483 Caxton 
Gold Leg 189 b/2 Saynt loye made clenu theyi heedcs Sc 
wysshe them and them that weie lowsy and ful of vermyne 
he hym self wold pyke and make them dene 1486 Bk 
,Si, Albans Bvijb, Then after when she Ian hawke] 
begynnyth to penne, and plumyth, and Bpalchith and pikith 
her selfe, 1549 Covlrdalc, etc Erasm, Par hpli. v. 27 
T hough she was distevntd herore tyine he clensed hei, he 
pykecl hei, and made her peifectly trimme in euery poynU 
X5g2 Elyot Diet , ComOf to kembe or decke the kusbhe . 
to trymme, lo attyre, to pyke. [arch, a 1643 W. Caut- 
WRiciiT Ordtnaiy 11 u (1651) B vij h, Cemhelh tliy self, and 
pyketh now thy self; Sleeketh thy self.) 

jS, rx54otr Pol Verg Bnr Jhtisi, (Camden) I 243 But 
the woman, decked and picked herselfe m the hartiest 
manner. *6ii LIarjciiam Cotmir^ Content, 1 i (t668) x 2 
Hounds love naturally to stretch them, and pick themselves 
in the Sun X657 J Watt g Dipper Sprinkled 31 A common 
pond, wherein Geese, Ducks, do daily dude and pick 
themselves. a68x W Robertson Phased. Gen. (1693) 980 
To pick or pram, as a bird doth herself [4x682 Sir T. 
Browns Tracis 11 Gaolavds, The Egyptians beside 
the bravery of their garlands, had little biros to peck their 
he ads a nd brows ] 

m. 6. To detach and lake, esp with the fingers, 
(anything) from the place in which it grows or ad- 
heres, or from that which contains it ; to jpluck, 
gather, cull (growing flowers, fruit, etc.) , said also 
of a bud, with its Leak See also 18, 19. 

9, c 1325 Gloss W, de JBibbesw in Wright Voc, 156 Autre 
foy^e le lyn eslyse| flax [gl. pik thi flax] tf 1380 [see Pick 
axvay, 16]. Bale E/^. Votaries u. A iv, Arnold bishop 
of Metis , at layser made the king to go pike a salet 
1855 Robinson Ivhitby Gloss,, To Pike, to pick or take up, 
to gather. 

B. XSZ3 Fitzherb. HusA § 23 That the moldy warpe billes 
bespredde,and tbeblyckes cleanepycked out ofthemedowe. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11 89b. Hole nuttes lately pikked fiom 
the trees. 2^3 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, iv. x. 9 Wherefore on a 
Bricke wall baue I climb’d into this Garden, toi»eeif 1 can 
eate Giasse, or picke a Ballet another while. x6ox — Alls 
Well IV. v 15 Wee may picke a thousand sallets ere wee 
light on such another nearbe. X769 Mr9 Rafnald Eng. 
llousekpt (1778) 229 Pick the female barberries dean from 
the stalks, 1859 T’fnnyson Guinevere 33 As the gardener's 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar 2863 
Kingsley Water Bah i. la Tom.. longed .to get ovei a 

f ate, and pick buttercups 1873-81 To pick hops [see 
lop * X, Hoi’-rxcKERl 18^^ H Frederic lUmunahon 1x7 
She picked some of thew [pinks] for him 
Eg. x^ Lyly Euphws (Arb ) 246 The women there are 
wise, the men craftie they will gather loue by thy lookes, 
and picke thy minde out of thy hands Shaks Merck 
V II IX 48 And how much honor [would then be] Pickt 
from the chaffe and ruine of the times, To be new varnisht 
2603 Knolles Hist Turks G ), Hope, that he should out 
of these bis enemies distresses pick some fit occasion of 
^vantage, a 1613 Ovbrburv A Wife, etc (1638) 130 He 
picks a Tiving out of others gaines. 2839 Tennyson Enid 
1751 Full eeldom doth a man repent, or use Both grace and 
will to pick the vicious quitch Of blood and custom wholly 

out of hi^ . . , < 

f lb. Jig. To ‘ gather ’ or ‘ draw ' with the mind ; 
to infer, deduce, make out. Obs, 
x<65 CALVHiLt. .<4 Treed. Crosse (Parker Soc ) 104 And 

truly, if we mark the place itself, much better doctrine may 
be pyked of it, than to prefigurate I vrot not what manner 

104 -a 
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of Cross unto us. iSSK) Shaks Mtds N v i loo Trust me 
sweete, Out of this silence yet, I pickt a welcome 1593 — * 
Lticf loo But she that never coped with stranger eyes, 


sharpness of thy wandring eye, (Great King Assuerus) to 
pi(A Majesty From out the sadness of a Captive face 
6 , Of birds, and some beasts To take up (jgrains 
or small bits of food) with bill 01 teeth , also, of 
persons, to bite or cat in small bits or delicately , 
to eat Cf. Peok 4 . 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochcts IX 1 (1558) 20 b, Milke white doues 
which that piked greine. 1616 Surfl &. Markh Country 
FnrffU 717 Lay before her flies, or little wormes, which by 
their crauhng will stir vp the bird to picke them z^aS 
Vanbr & CiB, Prov Hush iv. iv, I’d fain pick a bit wth 

r ou. 1786 Capt T Morris Songs^ Lyra Urheui, (1848) 
80-3 (Parmer), I hope from their budget they'll pick 
out a song, While I’ll pick a little more dinner 1844 
Dickens Mari Cfmz xxv, ' I think, young woman said 


Mrs Gamp, * that 1 could pick a little bit of pickled sal- 
mon 1861 Borrow Wild JVales xlvm, (igoi) 154/1 A 
few miserable shew picking the wretched herbage. 1879 
Stevenson TVaz' Cevenues 167, 1 picked a meal in fear and 
tiembling^ 1893 — Catnona 23 We'll pick a bit of dinner 
b miK To eat with pecking or small bites , of 
a person, * to eat slowly and by small morsels * ( J ), 
to eat fastidiously or daintily; slang ox coUoq to 
take food, to eat Cf Peck ® t 4. 

1^4 CoGAH Haven Health ccxiii (1636} 222 For (as it is 
said) children and chicken, would bee alwayes picking 
s648'78 Hexram, Pukeit als de vog^ls, to Pick as Birds doe 
1693 Dryden Persuis* SiaU 111 231 Why stand’st thou 
picking? Is thy Pallat sore? Z786 Capt. T Morris Sonsst 
Lyra Urban (1848) I 80-82 (Farmei) For me I protest, if it 
wasn't for shame, I could pick till to-morrow at dinner. 
z8do Mrs Eervev Mourtray Pa//t I 178 Rather picking 
than eating any thing, because she affect^ lU health 1888 
Stevenson Ktdnafped m x8, 1 could never do mair than 
pyke at food. 1895 Mrs B. M Croeer Village Tales 
(1896) 74 The milch goats were browsing, and the poultiy 
pi cking about 

rv*. 7. To choose out, select carefully, cull ; cf. 
jfizch oulf 19 b. Now chiefly m /o pick one's men^ 
one's words, etc 

a, 139a Gowcr Coft^ h 298 Rathere, if it niihte hir like, 
The heste wordes wolde I pike, /btd II 90 Hou that men 
schal the wordes ptke After Che forme of eloquence, a 1386 
Sidney Arcadia 111 (1622) 402 Let us pike our good from 
out much bad. 1709 Strype Ann Ref. 1. 1. 505 He either 
wholly omitted Nowel’s sayings [01] here and there piked 
what he thought good 1825 BRoacETT H. C, Gloss,, Pike, 

V , to pick, to select, to chuse But bicken 

j3. 1568 Grafton Chron I 188 [They] purged the olde 
and conupt lawes, and picked out of them a certain most 
profitable for the commons 1634 W Tirwuyt tr, Balzac's 
Lett (vol I.) 243 From thence the best Poets ordinarily pick 
their componsons to pourtraite the rarest beauties 16^ I 
Mather in Andros Tracis II 6 They have caused Juries 


to be pick'd of Men who ate not of the Vicinity 1735 Pope 
Lady 273 Heav'n Picks from each sex, to make the 
Fav rile blest, Your love of Pleasure, our desire of Rest, 
iSaa Hazlitt Tailed Ser 11. 1 (1869) 29 You can pick 
your society no where but in London. 1859 Tennyson 
Ewd 1028 Geraint, dismounting, pick’d the lance That 
pieced him best, 1897 Evesham Jrnl 25 Sept, (E. D D.), 
This player was not picked at the committee meeting, 
b. Piir. I'o piik oftds way, steps : to choose a 
way carefully through dirty or dangerous ground, 
in order to avoid its difficulties, etc. 

17X4 Gay Trma 1 239 Deep through a miiy lane she 
pick’d her way, Above her ancle rose the chalky clay. 1781 
Crabbd Ltbraiyof^i, While judgment slowly picks his sober 
Avay Z840 Dickens Old C Shop Ixii, A treacherous place 
to pick one’s steps in. 1849 Clough Dipsyckm lu iv. 93 
The dashing stream Stays not to pick hts steps among the 
rocks. 1883 F, M, Pbard ConiraeU xxxii, She .picked her 
way between the heather and bradcen 
1 0 . To search through (a place), Obs rare. 
1^9 Pappe Of Hafclui (1844) 38, 1 picke hell, you shall not 
find such reasons 

d. tnir. To search with some selection. 

1824 MibS Ferrier Inker xh, A vast collection of letters, 
amongst which she picked for some time .for the missive 
HI question 1897 Daily Hews 23 Dec, 7/c A bran tub , , 
from which they will pick foi a piesent, 

e. To pick and choose (or \ctdt), to select 
fastidiously or nicely Often absoU or iiitr. 

a, c 1^7 Lydg Resonp Sens. 6032 Noght hut golde and 
stonys Chose and piked for the nonys 

i^s T. Washington tr Nichol&y's Voy. in vii 80 
[Theyl are 300 chosen and picked out of the most 
excellent archers amongst the lanissaries. 1663 Sir T 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 37 So little Nvas the resistance he 
found as he had the liberty to pick and choose z866 
W. Boghurst Uiimg)ai>hta (1894) 90 Out of which you 
may pick and choose which you like best, 1703 Addison 
Prol to Steele's Tend Hush 17 Our Modwn Wits aie 
fore d to pick and cull, And here and there by Chance 
g ean up a Fool. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 171 r 3, 1 shall 
always pick and cull the Pantry for him, Z718 HmKES & 
Nelson J pttlewell mi Ixvj 351 If Men were at Liberty 
to pick and chuse what they please m the Offices of the 
Church. zWa Goulburn Pers, Rehg. iv v. (1873) 290 
Picking and choosing the words which are used. Mod 
Take them as they come * you must not pick and choose. 

8 , To seek and find an occasion of; as to pick 
a quanel with (f against, at, to, tmto) a person, 
false formeily to pick fault, to pick {an) occasion 
of (offence, elc ) or occasion to do (something), etc, 
^ CT449 Poston Leif. I 87 The seyde parsone hathe 
pekyd a qwarell to on Mastyr Recheforthe c 1470 Henry- 
SOM Mor. Fab x iFov tjr IVolf) xxix, Ane wickit man . 
pykis at thame all quairelJis that he can 1313 More 


Rich Ilf (1883; 17 In his presence they piked a quarrell to 
; the Lorde Richard Graye. jmo Palsgb 657/1, I pyke a 
quaiell, or fynde maters to tall out with one for. *54 ° 
Hyrob tr Vwes'Insir Chr. Worn ml vi (1541) 138 b, They 
medle with ocher folkes busmes exhort and giue weceptes, 
rebuke and coriectcjpyke fautes. 1581 J. Blll H addons 
Ansnr Osor 156 b, From whence doth he pike this quarell? 

Hudson Du Earias’ fudith iv. Yet some will quariell 
pike, And common bruit will deem them all alike 
/3 a 1529 Skelton Bovoge of Courts 314 Fyrste pycke 
a quarell, and fall oute with hym then 1530 Palsgr 
656/2, I pycke no mater, or I pycke no quarrell l-o 
czsSB Harpsficld Dworce Hen VIII (Camden) 270 Then 
IS there a causeless quarrel picked against the Popes 
Z558 Grafton Ckron. II. Sir Neyther the Lion, nor 
the Bore shall picke any matter at anye thing here 
spoken. 1599 Lxfi Str T. More in Wordsw Ecci Btog, 
(1853) II, 132 Kvery day some quarrelling matter or 
other was pickt against him 15519 Shaks, Hen V , m. it. 
Ill, I Sail quit you with gud leue, as I may pick occasion. 
i6zo WiLLET Hexapla Dan i8a They picke what matter 
they can against him 1623 Laud in £lhs Oitg Lett 
Ser 11 III. 242 They .have picked all the occacions they 
could to detiact from mee. 1674 Allen Danger Enthusiasm 
29 [They] laised Cavils and pickt Quarrels against it. 1697 
J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 367 He will, doubtless, pick new 
Quairels at the Dehnition 1709 Strype Ann Ref 1 Ivu 
581 These did too often (where they could pick occasion) use 
ngor towards such os more sincerely and earnestly served 
God 178s Jem RsoN Corr Wks 1859 L 449 The question 
IS . , with whom the Emperor will pick the next quarrel 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman v xiv. 325 Some of the men began 
to pick quairels. 

f b. Phrase, To pick a thank {thanks) of {with) 
(a person) . to cuny favour with, os by sycophancy 
or tale-beanng , also absol , to play the sycophant 
or tale-bearer. Cf. Piokthank. 

a cx4xa Hoccleve De Reg Princ 3048 A hank to pike, 
His lordys wit and wittehe lustifieth* X549 CovERDALr, etc. 
Erasm Par a Pet, 17 False piophetes. whiche eylher to 
pyke a thanke at y® princes nande or elles .for hatred of 
other, prophecied the tbiiige, whiche the spirite of God spake 
not Z560 Daus tr. Sleiakne's Comm, Prefi 5 b, Manye of 
those Avryteis seke to pike a thanke. 
iS. 1560 PiLKiNGTON Expos. Afgeus (1562) 347 Thinkinge 
thereby too picke a thanke, aud get a rewarue of David. 
1579 Lyly Buphues (Aib.) 55 Least 1 should seeme either 
to picke a thanke with men, or a quarel with women. x6qo 
Holland Livy vi xxvi. 23s, I will not pick my sclfe a 
privat thanke for a publike benefit z6xi Cotcr , Bscormjler, 


to pick a thanke oi carry tales for victuals, 1627 Sandi r- 
SON Serin,, Ad Mag h. (1657) 134 Doeg to pick a thank 
with his Master, told tales of David and Abimelech a 1648 


h. (1657) 134 Doeg to pick a thank 
tales of David and Abimelech a 1648 


Lo Herbert Hen. VT/l (x6d3} 481 Some that would now 
peichance pick them thank witoout desert x68x W Robert- 
son Phraseol Gen. (1693) 98^ To pick thanks, sycopiiantai i 
to. To pick {acqttainiance or chad with): to 
seek occasion of, cultivate, make gradually, ubs. 

vjzo De Foe Capt Smglcion xviii, The doctor was made 
the fiist to pick acquaintance. 1770 J, Adams Diary 
ig Aug , Mr Royal Tyler began to pick chat with me 
^ V. 9. To rob, plunder (a pci son or place) ; to 
rifle the contents of (anything); f to take byiobbery, 
to steal (goods, etc.). Now only m phr. To pick 
a personas pocket or purse, also fig., bis brains. 

a. c X300 Song of Husbandman 25 m Pol, Songs (Camden) 
150 Thus me pileth the poie and pyketh ful dene. 1301 
[see Piker 1 1] c 1325 Song of Yesterday 178 He [Death] 
come|) so baldely, to pike his pi ay c 1385 Chaucer L G. IV 
2467 J, [He] pikid of hire al the good he myghte. 1390 
(Sower Cotf. II, 367 He, thoghte he wolde be som weie 
The tresor pyke and stele aweie c X400 Desir Ti oy 1371 
The Gi ekes . Prayen and pyken mony piiuey chambur 1401 
Pol Poems (Rolls) II 66 Ther we piken but seely pans Thi 
secte pikith poundis, c 1460 TowneUy Myst xxvui. 335 
Thi close [clothes] so can [=s gan] thai fro the pyke a 1476 
^ih Rep. Hist MSS. Comm 530/x If ony be founde pilce- 
yng purses 01 other smale ihyngea. 1530 Lvndesav Test, 
Pp 678, I did persaue, quhen preuelye je did pyke Ane 
chekin froine ane hen, vndei ane dyke x6xa Jas X in Ellis 
Orig Lett I III. 106 To cause youie Officers.. pyke shil- 
ling fiom pooie Skottismen. [x86s G Macdonald Forbes 
19 An' min’ and no pyke the thingb P the chop {= shop) ] 

§ *33* Tindale Expos x yohn (*537) 8 He weie a foole 
which wolde trust hym that hath pycked his purse before 
his face 1555 W Watreman Fardle of Factons App 338 
Lette him that shall haue picqued cither Golde or biluer 
paj'e the double XS9X GRELNBil? aidens Dreame x, Delaying 
lawj that picks the client's purse. 1596 Shaks 1 Hen IV, 
III ML 94 Shall I not take mine ease at mine Inne, but I 
shall haue my Pocket pick'd? 1612 J, Taylor (Water P) 
Pray. Wks. (r87a) 35 One of them held the good wife with 
a tale, *e whilst another was picking her chest X727 Gay 
Begg op i VI, He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket 
as a woman. X838 Lyttoh Alice vn v. His success m 
picking the brain of Mr Onslow of a secret encouraged him. 
*879 Spurgeon Serin. XXV. 1x2 A person may veiy readily 
Pick my picket of my purse X885 T. A, GuriiRiE Tinted 
V mus 89 Want to pick my brains ? 

b. intr. or absol. In later use felt as a kind of 
euphemism for : To practise petty theft, to pick 
up ‘unconsidered trifles*, to appropriate small 
things or poitions of thinp such as it is thought 
Will not be noticed ; to pilfer, to filch. Chiefly in 
phr. pick and steal, familiar from the Church Cate- 
chism, and now app associated with sense 5 . 

«, X390 Gowmi Coif II. 35x This proverbe is eveie newe, 
That stronge lokes maken trewe Of hem that woldeu stele 

^.1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Conu Prayer, Catech , To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing, ^552 Latimer 
(Parker Soc ) 87 Many folks exhort themselves to do 
wickedly, to steal, to pick, and to do all lewdnesx. zsea 
Huloet, Picke craftelye, Manitculorl'fftvaleAManitscinorl 
[*S0S-73 Cooper, Mantisctnor, arts, to steale craftily J 


10 To open (a lock) with a pointed msti ument, 
a skeleton key, or the like; to open clandestinely. 
(Usually with implication of intended robbery ) 
1546 J Heywood Prav. (1867) 8t She mynded .To picke 
the locke x^a Shaks Ktfw 57^ Were beauty under 
twenty locks kept fast, Yet love breaks through and picks 
them all at last 1737 R Lioyd Ep Poet. Wks 1774 I 
xoi If chests he breaks, if locks he picks 1833 Marryai 
P Simple xxi, O’Brien pulled out his picklocks to pick it 
*853 C. Bronte Vtlletie xiv. The lock of lesolution which 
neither Time nor Temptation hai. picked. j88x Young 
Every Man his own Mcifiaiiic § 1494 When a key is Iasi, 
and the dooi happens to be locked, a smith will pick it, as it 
is technically called, with a piece of bent wire. 

transf 1883 D H Whllllr By-tvays Lit. viii 150 
(Funk) Cassius picks Brutus open as easily as he would 
au oyster. 

VI il. To separate by picking, lo pull or 
comb asunder usually with defining adv. or pin ase 
as pick to pieces (also fig), but simply in pick 
oakum, pick cotton or wool 
*336 {implied in wulpiker s see Picklu I i f). 1538 Ei yo 1 
Lat Diet, Larimnaiit, they that do pike {id 1515 pickc] 
01 make dene wulle, or caide *565-78 Coopi r 7 /tesaurus, 
CarmiuaUo, the picking or cawling of wull He 01 she 
that pickctli or cardeth wull 1682 in Hciv Bltlls Cloth 
Manuf (S H S ) 55 For piking scribbling and oyll 1690 
Child Due Trade (1694) 105 The giiJs may be employed 
in mending the clothes of the aged I he boys m picking 
okam X733 P Lindsay Interest Scot 23 Easy Labour at 
fiist, such as picking of Wool or Cotton, tcasuig of Ockam 
X859 Helps Friends in C Ser, 11, II. iv. 83 Towci of pick- 
ing what I say to pieces X869 Tkullopd IJe Knevt, etc 
Ixxxi (1878) 449 They'll pick you lo pieces a little among 
themselves. 1874 Punch 14 Mar. xio/x Picking oakum in 


ixxxi (1878) 449 They'll pick you lo pieces a little among 
themselves. 1874 Punch 14 Mar. xxo/x Picking oakum in 
penal servitude. 

b. tnir. for pass. To admit of being picked. 
vi^Rigging^ Seamanship 1, 62 The yarn , will pick into 
oakum 

12. To pluck the strings of a mubical inbLimncnl, 
as the banjo. U. S. 

x86o Barilltt DiU. Amer (ed. 3) s v , In the South, lo 
pick the banjo or guitar, means to play upon these insti u- 
ments Comp, the French puner. xSpx Century Mag. 
Nov. 52 He could pick the banjo in a way no one had ever 
heard it picked before, zgox Munsey's Mag. KXIV. 485/1 
'I he strings [of a Polynesian instrument] arc strumincd, 
lather than picked. 

IS. Short for ^ 1 //, rpg- 
1892 Catlu Hews 23 Jan, 3/2 Picturesque green sashes, 
pi cked with black crape, 

VZI. Intiansuive uses with prepositions. 

1 14 To pick at — ; a. To aim at jucking, make 
a motion to pick (in vanoiis prec, senbcb). 

*525 Ld, Berners Frotss IL xlii, 131 This byrile sawc 
hymselfe so well feihcred , he began to waxc prowde, and . . 
pycked and spurred at them. *603 Harssi r Top. Impost. 
17 Some curious head.. may pick at a Moate, and ask me 
two or three questions out of this Narration. lAgjAlibutls 
tivst. Med, II, 143 hlusctilar tremors, picking at the bed- 
clothes . .appear in bad cases [of scarUtina]. 

b.fg. To find fault wth, gird at, nag at; lo 
carp or cavil at. Now only dial, and Ll.S. 
a 1670 Hacklt Abp Wtlliavis 1 (1692) 9 The second 
thing calld culpable in him, but was not, w.is pick'd at by 
the cross humours of some in the end of Q KUrabeth^ 
reign^ 1786 Jeiffrson Writ. (*859) I. 605 The Emi»eror, 
the Empiess, and the Venetians seem all lo be picking at 
the Turks. 1822 Galt Prooosi xxiii, The rising genera- 
tion began to pick and dab at him, 1876 Whitby (floss., 
Pick at, V, to quairel with. 'They'ie aka^s puking at 
teean t'othei at each other. X884 Koe Hat Set. Story ii, 
When Ihejpapers have nothing else to find fault with, they 
pick at West Point. x8^ Cosmopolitan XX. 430/2 I'm 
always bein^ picked at. 1 wish I was dead. 

15. To pick on, upon — : « prcc. b. Now U. S. 
dial. 

ciMo Robert Cicyle 269 in Horstm. AlUngl, Leg. C1878) 
215/2 Alle men on him gon jnke, For he rod ojw viilike. 
*890 MaryE Wilkins mod. Diagon m Humble Romance, 
etc.(x8Qi) loo, I don't sec what makes you girls for ever pick 
on each other. x8m B. W, Grlfn irgtHta Woid*bk.tlUik 
to a nnoy ; the other boys always//ci6 upon this one. 
Vm, In combination with adverbs. 

16. Pick away: see senses i and 5 , and Awai, 

ex38o Wyclin Seim. Sel. Wks I 103 pe fendis may. .pike 

awey pe seed. x6x8 Brat hns ait Descr Death viii, Flcshie 
He was, but it is pickt away 1899 Allbutt's Syit. Med 
VII, 508 When the membrane had been picked away the 
upiic thalami could be made out. 

17. Pick In. a. To work in or fill in, in a paint- 
ing or drawing. 

JB36 [see Pick sb? 6].^ 1859 Saia CasUghi If D. lu 24 
Then the shadows are * picked in * by assistants, 
b. dial. To pick 01 take hold of and bring m. 
X89X Quiller Couch Houghts d* Cresses 251 My landlady 
was out in the garden, ‘picking m’ her weeks waslimg 
from the thorn hed^ 1904 Daily (. hron, ao J une 3/4 1 lie 
man_. .who gets hK boat broadside across the lock's entrance, 
and^is superciliously * picked ' in by the. .assistant. 

18. Pick oir. a. See sense 5 and Opp. 

*3. , E. B. Aim. P. B, 1466 bay prudly hade piked of 
poHipmadi^ *706 E. Ward W^u U W/d Disc. (17081 


b. To shoot with deliberate selection and aim, 
to ^oot one by one. Also 
sBxo Vandeletfs Lett. 1 Nov. (xSgi) 17 Oor men are 
capital shots. I could see tliem pidethe fellows off one at 
a nme just as day benm to 18x7 Pari, Dek 3x6 

Ihe corps of poiukaliifimen. .empioyed in pidcfiig H 
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place after place, however important or serviceable 1885 
Scribfter's AJa§ XXX 396/1 Partisan rangers picking off 
an English oihcer with as little ruth as they felt m shooting 
a stag 

19 . Pioi out. a. To extract by picking (senses 
ij 2, 5) ; to dig out, peck out. Also jfig In quot. 
1843, to undo by exUactmg the stitcbes one by one. 
a C1380WVCUI Sentt Sel.Wks I -joi 5ifJ’iniiesclaundre 
]7ee, pyke iL out Pallad on Husb tii 28 Ye must • 

diligently clodde it, pyke out stones, iMo Palsgr 657/1, 
I pyke out, as a lavyn dothe a deed beestes eye 1591 
IIarinoton Orl Fur Pref , The like .Allegories I could 

g ikc out of other PoeticaU fictions. *86i Ramsay Rcmtn, 
ei. II. 74 Coibics winna pike out corbies' eon 
^ 1:388 Wyclif Pr&v, XXX, 17 Crowis of the stronde 
picke [1382 pecken] out thilke 136, that scoineth the fadii 
160X Shaks AlVs IFtll n. iii 276 Go too sir, you were 
beaten in Italy for picking a kernell out of a Pomgranat 
x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 824 They shewed them 
the vse to pick out thornea in their feel, *735 B Higgons 
Rem* JSuniet Hist, Wks 1736 11. 11, lao To breed up 
young Piesbyteiians with the Money of the Church of 
England, to pick out her Eyes a 1756 Mrs Haywood 
N'ezv PrcsetU (1771) 64 Pick the mussels out fiom the shells. 
1843 Carlyll Lett 1 246 Picking out hei sewing 
has been such soi rowful work. x8m AllbuUs Sysi Med 
VUf. sss Small plugs of horny cpuleiims can be picked out, 
leaving pits behind 

^ b. To bclecl, to choose out with care or delibera- 
tion , in recent use said also of natural agents, as 
diseases. 

1530 Paiscr can pyke out the best and I weie 

blyiidefelde. *538 hngland i iv. 122 The mobt 

general chyngys, . wycli among infynylc othci, I hauc pykyd 
out, *596 SiiAKs. I I/e/i, /Ft ir iv 403 Could the World 
pickc thee out Lhiee such Lnemyes ngainc? 17x2 Addison 
*S^cci, No. 201 r 10 lie then bid him pick out the Chaff 
fi om among the Coi n a xjsS Ramsay Fables xvii 20 Take 
the canniest gate to case, And pike out loys by Iwas and 
Ibices. 1871 L SiLPin N Plnygr (1804) iv. ir 316 A 
guide.. can almost always pick out at a glance the most 
practiCcable line of assault 1899 Ailbuiis Syst, Med* VI 
710 Ihcse fibres 111 the peripheral neivcs winch when picked 
out by disease give use to incoordination of movement, 

1 0 To extiact or gam with effort, to acqiiuc ; 

^ 20 C* OlfS* 

X577 B, Googd IlcjedmlCs Hush* (1586) 174 The good 
husband by ciiciishing of them tUees], piclccth out many 
times a gOod pcccc of his liuing. X607 IJlkklii & Wcnsiisit 
IFcsivj Hoc II. Wks. 1873 11. 295, 1 pickc out a poorc liuiiig 
timongsL cm , and 1 mu thankefull for it. 

d. To dibtinguibli fiom surrounding objects, etc , 
with the senses, 

1552 Laiimi.r Rem* (Parker Soc.) 30 lie will not forget 
us, foi he sc'clh us in cvety cornci , he can pick us out, 
when It IS Ills will and pleasuie. Shaks. Tam* S/ir 
Xnd* 1. 24 Why Belnian is as good as ho my Loixl, He 
. . twice to day pick'd out the dullest sciil. 1872 Black 
Adv, Phaelon xv. Now and then Bell picked oat the call of 
a thrush or a blackbiid. X873 — Pr, Ihnlc i, An eye 
accustomed to pick out objects far at sea 

e. To make out or gather (sense or meaning) ; 
to piece out and ascertain (facta) by combining 
separate fragments or items of information 
1540 IIvHDE tr Vms' Imtr* Chr* Worn (iwal Ailj, 
Because eueiye body shall picke out the ways of liuing out 
of these mens authoiitie, x^ Puitbmiiam Eng* Paesie m, 
xvUi. (AO),) 198 We dissemble agame .when we speake by 
way of riddle (Enigma) of which the sence can hardly be 
picked out, X607 Ui aumont PFoman Hater i. iii. He brings 
me tiiformations, pick'd out of bioken words, in inen^s com 
moil talk, 1678 (ed. a) Bunyan Pilgr (1847) Hopeful 
, .called to Chustian (foi he was learned) to see if he could 
pick out the meaning. .'Remember Lot's Wife.' 1882 M, 
Arnoid ^peedt at Eton 111 Insh Ess* 185 Goethe, did not 
know Gicek welt and had to pick out its meaning by the 
help of a Latin translation. 

f. To identify the notes of (a tunc) and so play 
it by car 

1893 Stkvbnson CairteitA v. 55 She picked it out upon 
the keyboard, and.. enriched the same with welbsounding 
chords. X90X H. Harland Com* ^ Errors 97 If I were to 
pick it out for you on the piano, you would scoff at it 
g To deck out, to adorn j now spec to hgiiten 
or lellove the ground colour of (anything) by lines 
or spots of a contrasted colour following the out* 
lines, mouldings, etc 

cx4^ MirottrSalitactottn 621 Tliay had graces of whilk 
ihaire pride that myght pike out, X794 W Fbcton Carriages 
(1801} X. X9l^ The picking out to a carnage is the orna* 
inentuig the ground with vanous contrasted colouis^ which 
IS to lighten the ^peorance, and shew the mouldings to 
advantage 1844 Disraeli Coniitgsby via. v, The ceding 
was rlcmy gilt and picked out in violet. x8fo Q* Reo* Jan. 
257 A few are ^picked out', os a coach painter might say, 
with bright scailet, 1897 Daily Hews 7 Jan. 2/2 Every 
aich and capital.. was outlined, and as the expression is 
' picked out ' by holly, ivy, laurustmus, &c. 

20. Flokup. 

a. To break up (ground) with a pick; to extract 
from tbe ground by picking ; to take up. 

1362 Lanol. P*Pl* A VH, 104 And summe, to plese perkyn, 
pykeden (B vi 1x3 piked] vp peweodcs. x573TusserJV//jA 
(1878) 37 A pike for to pike them [ntclus] vp handsom to 
drie, X894 Times az May 4/4 A gang of men was sent . , to 
pick up and relay the part of Onslow^gardens 

b. To take up with the fingers or beak; to lay 
hold of and take np (esp. a small obiect) from 
the ground or any low position; lo lift lightly, 
smartly, or neatly ; Xu Knittings to take up (stitches) 
with a knitting-needle or wire. To pick oneself upt 
to recover oneself smartly from a fall, etc. 


if 1323 Poem Times Edw II 237 m Pol Songs (Camden) 
334 Ne doth the wif sethe a ebapoun and piece beof, .1 he 
best he piketh up himself, and xnaketh his mawe touht 
axjoi Locke (J.), The acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wootf 1711 Buogell Spect. No 77 f i Will had 
picked up a small Pebble. 1774 Goldsm A’at Hist* (1776) 
V, 338 Its common food should be mixed with ants, so ihat 
when the bird goes to pick the ants it may pick up some of 
thnt also 18(19 Roland Fesmng 99 Pick up his foil and 
delivei It pobtely to him. x86x Hughes Vom B^own at 
Oxf n, Tom picked himself up. and settled himself on hi<s 
bench again x88o Miss Braddon Just as I am xxi. Picks 
up hei teet nicely, doesn't she? Plntn Hints Needle- 
work 32 Pick up the side loops foi right hand gusset, cast 
on the ^aine number of loops as were on the needle befoie 
the heel began to be turned (28), and pick up the loops for 
the left-hand gusset X898 spectator 3 Dec 837 The bioken 
cable of x86s was picked up and repaired. 

itansf, 1879 Cassells lecim* Eauc* IV 258/1 The con- 
denser framed with the view of picking up the gieatest 
number of lays fiom the source of light. 

0 To acquire, attain, gam, eam, collect, gather, 
or gel posbcssion of as chance or oppoitunity 
olTeib , to come \ipon and possess oneself of, lo 
make (a livelihood) by occasional oppoitunity. 

xgx^ Douglas Mneis in. Piol 35 This text is full of 
sloiyis cuery deiU, Rcalnies and landis, quharof I bane na 
feiU T'o pike thame wp mi chance gour eenc suld reill 
x6o8 Shaks Per* iv lu 36 If in our youths we could pick 
up some pretty estate, 'tweie not ainisb to keep our duois 
hatched 1693 J. Edwards Author 0 , 4- N* Test 102 This 
ridiculous fable which Plato had pick’d up 1699 Dam- 
PiPR Voy* II. i 167 By this Trade the Freemen of Malacca 
pick up a good livelihood, xyxi Addison Sped* No 150 
r i When 1 was at Giand Cairo, I picked up several Oriental 
Manuscripts X7S0 H. Walpolc Let* to Mann 10 Jan , If 
you can pick me up any fragments of old painted glass.. 
I shall be excessively obliged to you. X788 Franklin 
Aniobiog Wks. 1840 1 209 Exhibiting them in every capital 
town, he picked up some money 1843 Pbcscoii Me).ico 
(1850) I 227 During his icsidence in Luba [he] had picked 
up some acquauitance with the Castilian. x86o Kladb 
Cloister it Iv, He spoke but little but listened to pick 
up their chaiacleis 1884 G Aiun P/uhsita I, 80, I 
picked it up for a song, x886 J R Rci s Picas* Bk -IVorm 

I, ' 1 picked it up ' has become a recognised phrase in all 
kinds of collecting mamas. 1889 Jrssoi'i* Coming ofhiiars 

II. 84 Theic were many ways of picking up a livelihood by 
these gentlemen. 1897 Mary Kincslly Iv* A/nua 673 The 
white child., IS not so quick m picking up parlour tricks 

d To seize, snap up, captine (a vessel), as on 
a ennse ; to capLuie m detail. Now 7 ‘are. 

1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenots Ttav* r. no The Christian 
Corsairs pick up several of them [vesseh] now and then. 
X779 F. Hlrvey Nav Hist, II, 148 Blake was very active 
111 the Channel, in picking up ihelr jnerchanimeii 1793 
Smraion hdystone L, ^ 265 A fishing boat, w)iiLh..had 
been picked up by tbe Fiench for the sake of intelligence. 
X885 U. Si Grant Personal Menu xxii I. 3cm He had., 
scatteied the little army.. so that the most of it could be 
picked up in detail. 

e. To take (a person or thing overtaken or 
falleti in with) along with one, into one’s company, 
or into a vessel or vehicle ; also said of a vehicle, 
a ship, eta 

x6o8 Vanbrugh Presf, Wl/e iv. 111, So— now, Mr. Constable, 
shall you and I go pick up a whoie together? 17x6 Lend, 
Caz* No. S474/4 Whoever has pickt her fa lost bitch] up,,, 
shall receive lor. Reward, x8ao J. W. Croker Diary 
xo Mar., Lord Yarmouth, .come over to pick me up on our 
way to town X834 Princlu A/r Sk vi, 200 Picked up in 
their boats by a vessel homewatd bound. 1839 W Chambers 
Tour Belgium 73/1 One of the many omnibusses which 
drive round to pick up passengers fiom the hotels. 1840 
Marryat Poor yack xiit, He was picked up by a gentleman 
• .in a wherry, holding on to the wool of a sheep which 
was swimming, 1891 T. Hardy Ttss (1900) 139/1 To walk 
to the first station onward, and let the tram pick him up 
there. Mod. (Tram) Stops to pickup passengers for London 

f. To come upon, find (a path, etc.), esp* to 
recover, regain (a track, trail, etc. lost or departed 
from) ; to catch sight of (a light, signal, etc.). 
To pick np a wind see qnot. 1867. To pick up 
ike range (of a nfle or gun). 

x8s7 Dupferin Lett* High Lot. (ed 3) 2x0 It was now 
time to run down West and pick up the land. x86o Mere 
Marine Mag* VII. 30 No stranger should attempt to pick 
up the.. Light in thick weather, norenter the port at night. 
X867 Smyth SatloPs IVord-bk^ Pick up a w/M..to run 
from one trade or prevalent wind to another, with as little 
intervening calm as possible. 1876 G. F Chambers Asiron* 
658 Suppose that the observer suddenly picks up an un- 
known comet. x88o Sutherland Tales Gold/i^issB He 
was fortunate enough to pick up the track. 1890 R, Roldre- 
WOOD ’ Ccl Reformer (1891) 209 The advance guaid could 
. pick up the trail on more favourable giound 1900 
Westm, Gaz. 39 June lo/x If the fueman as well as the 
driver had been picking up the Slough signMs theie wild 
have been no accident X90X Scotsman S/6 They 

considered that their system was just os useful, if not better, 
for picking up tbe range 

g. Phrases: To pick up onis crumbs i see 
Cbumb sb* 4, To pick up flesh i to legain flesh, 
put on flesh again. 75 ? pick up ipne's) spirit^ 
courage^ elc. : to ‘pluck up' heart, also transf* of 
restorative*!, etc. . to restore to health or energy. 
To pick up a room (U. S.) : see quot. 1889. 

sb* 4I. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), To 
to ^ther strength 1749 Phil* 
pick'd up his Flesh, andpromises 
Body xyM J. Brucc Source of 
ourage, and said.. without treoi- 
ihese before?* 1872 Black Ado* 
fax picked up her spirits. i«7* 


Punch 29 June 269/ 1 1 he process of pulling mj^elf together 
and picking myself up 1889 'R Bold rl wood ' Rabbet y 
under Ames xlii, I suppose a decent dinner will pick me 
11 p 1889 Farmer Diet, A peer s v Ptek^ To pick up a rcom» 
IS a New England phrase for putting it in oraei. 

h tnir* T'o recover health, strength, or energy 
after an illness ; to grow well again ; lo recover, 
improve, * look up’, after any check or depiession. 

X741 Richardson Pamela 1. 237 Now this* Woman sees 
me pick up so fast, she uses me worse. X751 Gray Lett . 
to IV/tai ton lo Oct,, His College, which had much declined 
for some time, u» picking up a^n X804 Scoit in Lockhart 
Life 21 Aug , He was sent down here in a half-starved 
state, but begins to pick up a little. 1849 C Stuki Exp, 
Ci,ntr Australia I 262 The fact of the natives having 
aossed the plain confirmed my impression that the cieek 
picked up [r e recovered itself] beyond it 1864 Gi o. Eliot 
in Cross Life II 389 He is wonderful for the lapidity with 
which he * picks, up * after looking alarmingly feeble X896 
Imiianap lypogr Ji nl* 16 Nov 404 Business m our trade 
18 rapidly picking up 

1 To enter into conversation, make acquaintance 
01 companionship ivith (some one casually inel) 
1865 Pall Hail G 7 Aug 3 On the railway lo Cologne he 
had pjckecl up willi Jones. 1884 G Aillv PhthsUa I 13 
Hei bert . had picked up at once with a Polish exile in 
a COI ner Ibid 45 So you’ve let your Polly go and pick up 
with some young man from town 

Pick (pik), v*^ Also 4 pykfce, pxk(k6, 6-7 
pick©, 6 pyoke. Now only dial or UUin [A 
collateral form of Pitch v*^ 

In ME. known only in Petyt MS. of R. Brunne (exc. 1 9939, 
wheie pykke may be Pick v b ] 
fl. tmtis. To fix, stick, plant (something pointed) 
in the gronncl, etc., to pitch (a lent or the like). 
Obs* laie, 

0x330 R Brunne (Rolls) 4645-6 pey. pyghl 

IPitd bis piked] hcvm pauylon{>& tente, Right als Fey 
piccTud [Peifl piked J pci pauylons, Caui Cassibolan, {Ibid 
C93Q He dide hewe trc& & jpykke, & palysed hit abuiitc ful 
pykke ] Ibid* 125x2 His pauilona, his nienceles, hykke Nought 
fer fro jienne had jjcy don wyk [Petyt Mii pitcke] a 1548 
Hat I Clnoii^ Hen VI 106 [They] picked stakes before 
cveiy Ai ther, to hi eke the force of the horsemen 1^7-1602 
Transcr* IF Riding Sesnans Rolis (Yorks Archmol Assoc,) 
118 belt in tlie Stocks with feathei s picked in Ins nppnraile. 
2 . To thrust, diive; to pitch, hurl, to throw 
Now dial* 

XS33LD IlrRNCHS I clxhi 201 The fienche squ3 er 

dyd pycke his swetde at hym, and by bappe strake hyin 
through both tlie lhyc^, FloddtnF, 316 ui Kurniv. 

Percy Folio L 332 He keeped me within bis woone till 
I was able of my sclfe both to shoote &, pickc the stone. 
1583 SiUHOis Ami* A bits* i. (1879} 184 Seeking to ouer- 
thiowc him & to picke him on his nose. Ibtd*f To catdi 
him vpon the liip, and to pick him on his neck. 1607 
Shaks Cor. u 1. 204 As high As I could picke my Imnce. 
x68x W, Robertson PhraseoL Gin* (1693) 989 To pick or 
ihrovtf pt ojicere, X762 Comyns Digest Lows Eng* [xii/di 
I. 190 Til have thee pidced over the Bar [cf. BARrA^ 24] 
x8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed a) s.v,He tried to pick me down. 
1870 Axon Folk Seng Lane* x$ Hoo pick'd him o’ th' hil- 
lock [In many northern and north-mial. dial, glossaries.] 
I), spec. To throw (hay or com) with a pitch- 
fork (upon a cart or stack), dial. 
x88o N. IF* Line* Gloss.^ Ptckt**tQ lift up sheaves of corn 
(o the stack. 

3 * infr. To throw, cast ; spec, (also pick over) to 
Ihiow the shuttle across the loom Cf. Pick sbP 2* 
iMo Ralscr. 657/2, 1 pycke with an arrowe, je darde, 

I holde a giote 1 pycke as farre with an arowe as you 
iSjo Levins Manik 120/28 To Pick, laeidam, iS73“8o 
Baret Alv* P 333 xo Picke, or cast x^ Mrs. Gaskell 
M* Barton iv, He ne'er picked ower i’ his loife, 1883 Al- 
vtondbury ^ Huddersfield Gloss s v., To pick also means 
to throw the shuttle, and the thread thus laid is called 
a *pick‘. .^Xo pick a pick’ is to thiow the shuttle once 
across. 

4 irUr. To pitch or fall forward, as m lo pick 
over the perch : cf. Peak zi 1 1 b. 

159Z in Nichols Progi\ Q* Ela. (1823) III. 95 If anie 
pearch higher than in dutie th^ ought, 1 would they 
might sodcnly picke over the pearcA foi me 1883 Gresxxy 
Gws, Terms Coal-mimngf Pick away, to dip rapidly. 

6. traits* Of animals To bring forth prematurely 
( w Cast v 21). Common in dial* and rustic use, 
179P Mrs. Whi eler Wesimld Dial* 55 We hed twoa 
Kaws pickt Goaf. 18x0 Sfoi itng Mag* XXXV 191 Lord 
Stiathmore’s Heroine . picked twins by Remembrancei', 
a short time since 1849 Stei>hens Bk Farm (cd. a) I 
221/a Ewes m lamb kept in a wet lair, will pick lamb, 
that IS, suffer abortion. x8s2 R. S boRTEES Sponge's Sp 
Tour (1893) 326 Two of my cows picked calf. 

6 . (Chiefly pick up*) To vomit, *cast up*, 

* throw up’ ; •f' formeiiy also iittr, to come up, be 
vomited. Now only north, dial* 

1363 Foxe a* ^ M. 1704/r His meatc woulde not go 
downe, but rise & picke vp agayne 1566 Drant IFatl* 
Htertm. Kiv, My lyver pycktc up, through great force, 
trembiyng on grounae dyd tumble. 1828 Ctauen Gloss 
(ed, a). Pick, to vomit xSsS Rchhnson IPhtiby Gloss,, To 
Pick up, to vomit or pitch up 

7 . Pick oiti to pitch upon, fix upon, choose. Sc. 
and north, dial. 

1824 Mactagcart Gallomd Bncycl (1876) 267 The first 
twa that he picked on War Rab and Jock the Tar 1883 
Mrs. P Mann Parish of Hilly xi X35 She . picks upon 
the most beautiful thing she knows, and shapes her angels 
accordingly. 1894 W G Stevenson Pnddin lu 52 He 
picked on one of the porters waiting at the gate for a job 
Pl^, ZI.3, north, dial foim of Pitch v.^ 

Pick, picke, obe forms of Fiquii. 


:64^x 888 [see Crumb 
k up Qnds Crums, 
x«f.^LVL79Hehas 
tnjpy a good Habit of 
el* X9S, 1 picked up o 
t men are t 
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Pick- m Com6. Mostly the stem or imperative 
of Pick with an object, forming sbs, 
pLck<a>bud i/ta/f the bullfinch; pick-cheese 
dia/, the great and blue tits, the fruit or cheese 
of the mallow; f pick-fault a fault-finder, 

fault-finding , f pick-harness, one who strips 
the slam of their armour , f pick-mote, one who 
diaws attention to trivial faults in others ; f pick- 
penny, one who greedily collects or steals money ; 
t pick-point, some obsolete game for children; 
piok-shelf, a pilfeier of provisions, fpick-stiraw, 
a tnfler cf, /o pick straw s v Stba,w sb ; pick- 
thong dial, a kind of apple. Also t piok-firee a„ 
safe from picking or plundering See also Pick- 
A-TBtB, PlOKtOCK, PICKPOCKET, PlCKTHANK, etc 
185* P Parley's Ann. 182 The bullfinch has got a very 
bad character, and gardeners have a great dislike to what 
they call the '*Pit.k-a-bud'. « 1823 Forby For. ^ Anglia, 
*Ptck-c/tecse, the tit-raouse. 1848 Zoologhi VI 2186 Parus 
major and catrulcns are both known by the name of ‘pick- 
cheese’. 1883 Atkinson Sianion Grange (1864) 229 They 
was mostltngs thae blue-caps or pick-cheeses xSos BImgR- 
SON Birds 64 Tree mallows or ‘pick-cheese trees , as they 
are locally called 1546 Phaer Bk Chtldr (1353) Aij, 

I neuer intended nor yet doo entende to satisfie y» mindes 
of any suche ‘^pikefautes 3 T. Stapleton Forir Faith 

120 The Manichees, busy pickeiault heretikes of that age 

1658 JlnnMC* ir.nil V/.» ■niil 

Purses c 
p PI ^ 



Ktnges haue cTawe backes and docter *pyke mote ana ms 
fellowe aboute them, cxi^ Ptomp, Parv 397/1 *Pyke- 
^^^i^^P^dmarivs. x(SS4 H, More Mysi. Intq £\ 143 
[The Pope] sending out this hungry Pick-peny's tfiroughoot 
the whole Pastotagc of the Empire 1801 Strutt Sp ^ 
Past IV IV. § x6 ■*’Pick*point, Ventei-pomt, Blow point, and 
Gregory, occur in a description of the children's games in 
the sixteenth century xB6t L L Noble Icebergs 295 The 
ships cat an incorrigible thief and Vck-shelf and bent 
on m^ing the most of us while we last. 1380 G Harvey 
Let SAenserV^s (Grosart) I. 7^t I know what peace and 
<mietnes hath done with some melancholy '^piclcstiawes in 
mewoild, xfix’l.l^KBsre Deaerate Remedies \.n\i 274 
We Me only just grinden down the early ^pKk thongs. 

Pi'ck>a-l>ac]c, adv. phr, (a., sb.) Forms : a, 
a pick back, 6-9 piokbaok, 8- a piok-a- 
b^k, pick-a-back (dial 9 paok-a-baok, pioki-, 
pioky-back). on piok-paok(e, 7 a pick- 

pack, a plck-a-paok, 7-9 dial pick-pack, piok- 
a-pack y, 8 on pig back, 9 dial pig-abaok, 
pigga-baok, pig-baok, piggy-back. [Origin 
and form tinceitain; the eaihest examples have 
Imk, but the usual i7tli c. forms had pack, which 
still occurs m some dialects, the primitive form was 
perh. a pick back or a pick pack, whence, by 
dropping!?, the \KXctptck-,ptch-a^,ptg~,ptg^^^e.ic. 

The evidence does not show whether the expression 
original y referred to a (pitched) on the back 

or shoulders, or to the back on which it is pitched } nor 
does It appear whether a pick answered to the F d. Pic 
veitically, perpendicularly was due to reduplication as 
m tipdop^ etc , or had some other source Cf. Ger, hucke- 
»n same sense, found m Low and Middle Ger from 
18th c , which Schambach refers to pack the bundle earned 
(see Grmtn & v.). Whatever the ongm, it is evident that 
vety various ways fiom a 

On the shoulders or back like a pack or bundle ; 
said in reference to a person (or animal) carried 
m this way. 

^ *S®S Calehill Afisxti PreaL CMijji(?4ab, To easy is 
that way to heauen, whereto we may be caned a pickbacke 

S ^ Ae pope] 

ging caned pickbacke on mens shoulders. 1663 Butler 
II. 7a Tor M pur modern Wits behold, Mounted a 
r Fvefy.day Bk I «8s 

One rfthe leopaids was earned by his keeper a pick-a-back. 
X837 Dickens PzcAzo. xxxviii If I find it necessary to cairy 

® Humphreys in 

Mag, Nov, 842/2 They bring the men pick bade tri- 
umphantly to sLre. .1896 E A.^King Hal. highways 114 
Purcmello travels pickaback on the shoulders of a lean 
oio woman 

XXXIX xlvinNowBrandimart 
teaps behind, a pick pack, on his bacte, And bolds bis 
armes 16x4 B Jonson Bartk. Fmr ii vi, By this light, 

I Je carry you away o' my backe iSiage^ireciin, He lets 
hun vp on pick-packej. 1633 Vtrney Mem (1804) III. 222 
fis now the l^h^n for Maydens in toun to ride a 
Pick Pack 1677 W, Hughes Man ofSin in. iiL vc St 
9 ^”st a Pick-pack over an Arm of the 
Sea i68a tr, Seldm^s Eng Janns Auth Pref , Such crea- 
tures as carry the Goddess Nemesis on plckpack 1604 R, 

L Estrange i^«^/<?jccxlviii (1714) 263 Ina Hurry -rabies 
the 0th w a Pick-a-Pack upon her Shoulders x8 ^ Maybew 


Outing {V S) 5 cxiv. 
438/® [In China] ^ve overtook a beggar and histvife traveling 
pick-a.pack along the stone road, ® 

7. 1783 Ainsworth Zat Diet (ed. Morell) s. v. To 
carry on pig back, hunterts ferre a iSag Forby Voc E, 
’dnglta, Fig back, on the back. x888 Potce (N Y) 31 May, 
lo see us perched ‘piggy-back crossing the stream. 

D. quasi-«!^, and sb 
(With quot. C1S90 cf. Back sb 23 d.) 


shoulders pick a-back f xshioti X864 Knight Passages Work 
Lt/e I 11, 89 A pickaback ride through the surf in a dirty 
fellow's grasp 

Pi okable, a [f Pick vA + -able.] Capable 
of being picked. 

iSw naturalist Mag No 241 225 The Journal furnishes 
the key to this lock hardly pickable by the general. 

Pick-a- bud : see Pick- Pickadevant,- aunt, 
pick-a-divaxit, var Piokb-bevant Obs. 
Piokadil, -adilly, -ardil, var. ff, Picoadili. 
Pickage,piccag6 (pi kedg). Forms . 4pyk-, 
5 pyok- , 7-8 pic-, 7- pick-, piccage. [f Pick 
-f -AGE. In AF. picage ^Calais 1376), med (Anglo-) 
\i,picdginm (Du Cange), f. P.piquer • cf. Pick v i] 
A toll paid for breaking the ground m setting up 
booths, stalls, tents, etc. at fairs. 

' 'lal Le ‘ 

e quit c 

_ , xjurge^wwM w. -wuima, v.uAt.ti> ... 

picage en la Marche) <1x440 yacoPs Well 29 To paj'e 
toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage x6io W. Folkingham 
^ w 70 Immunities and Exemptions from 

Pontage, Ficage, Murage 1627 F Little Mm Chr 
Mum/. (1871) 31 The uickage, stallage and tolls usually 
paid by buyeis and sellers to the loid of the fair. 1778 
Eng Gazetteer (ed 2) s v Hiiclun, Paving piccage and 
stallage to the lordship of the manor. xSdk Leeds Mercmy 
30 May, On Saturday, the pickage and stallage of llie 
Wigan market were let by tender for twelve months, for 
the sum of j^s6a X883 Late Eep 14 Q Bench Div, 246 All 
toils, dues, piccage, stallage, and otliei profits to such 
market belonging 

Pickande, -ant, <-ante, obs flf. Piquant- 
Pickaninny, variant of Piccaninny, 
t K ckard. Obs, [For pkk-card, f. Pick jfi.l 
2 + Cahd jiJ.iJ A card with iron spikes or teeth, 
for raising a nap on cloth, as distinguished from 
a green or IhisUe-card (of teasel). 

1549 4 Edv) PlyC 2 §x Noepeison shall, occupye 

anye yeron catdes or pyckardcs in rowmnge ofanje sett 
Clothe .upon paync to forfeyte the saide Yeron caides or 
pickardes. 16x9 Dalton Couuirey yust, xi, (1630) 43, x8ox 
Chim in Ann Peg 456 For a machine for dressing or 
dubbing cloths, either wet or diy, otherwise than by gicen 
caids and pickards. 

Pickard, Pidkaroon, var. Picard, Picaroon. 
Piokaternie, var. Pictarnie, the common tern, 
Pickatevant, var. PiCKB-DEVANr Obs. 
Fick-artree, viokatvee. Chiefly north. 
Also 7 piefctree, piotree, [f. Pick- in comb. + 
Tree] The gieat gieen woodpecker. 

X613BRATHWAIT Strappado{\^7^ 134 A nimble Squiirell or 
a picke a tree 1647 j Hall Poems i. Satire 62 Fictrecs 
feed the devil nine times a day 1688 R. Holme Armaury 
“r ^ pecker, or Wood spire, m the North 
of England Pickalrees, X831 G Montagu's Ornith. Diit 
P^cK a tree, a name for the Popinjay. 1883 Swainson 
Prero Names Birds xoo 

Pickax, pickaxe (pikiteks), Forms: a. 

4 pyk-, pyooys(e, pykois(e, 4-5 pioois, pikoye, 

5 pikoise, pic(k)oy8, -oss, pyooB(8, pykoys, pe- 
coyse, pyquoys, pyoows. 0 4-5 pykeys, 5 pi- 
keys, pykeis, -os, picas, peyckes, 6 pykes. y. 5 
pek-ex, pioaxse, 5-7 pykax, pykeaxe, 6 pikeax, 
o>7 pick0ax(e, 7- pickax, 8- pickaxe. [ME. 
ptkeys, ptcois, a OF ptcois pklcax (lithc.), med. 
Upicost tun, connected with OF pic . see Pike jAI 
The later form arose from confounding the suffix 
with Ax sb. Pickis, peckts survive in s.w dial.] 

A tool consisting of a curved iron bar with two 
sharo points at the ends and a handle set at right 
angles m the middle, used for digging or breaking 
up hard ground, stones, etc, , a mmei’s, quarry- 
man s, or digger’s pick . *= Pick I i. la early 
Use often identified with a mattock. 

IwS7*8 GH, Rolls of Pipe 2-4 Hen, U (1844) x68 In 
P1C0511S.XIU.S & V d i2o»inJ Stevenson Histai,l)oc„ 
yko " 


1494 Fabyan Chroii iv Ixix 48 With a Pykax or hlattoke, 
with his owns hands, breke the grounds Ihtd, vii 497 With 
longe pyeaxses and sharpe, approched them vnto the wallys 
X530 Palsgr 254/1 Picke axe, pKg, hotau, pique de fer 
1378 T. N Cong W, India 33a Twelve lalouiers with 
pikeaxes and shovels 1610 Holland Camden's Brit , Ircl 
II 151 An yron toole, to wit, a Pykax. x6n Cotor , Puguois, 
a Pickax 1730 Johnson Rambler No 43 P 10 A single 
stiokeof thepick ax 1796 H HumiRti St -P tends Stud. 
Nat (1799) 1 r-® . 

lefianci 


Scoii. (1870) M4, mj testes^e p“ 

a. 1329-30 Lfm/tam Acc. Rdi.^ 

emend, pykoss’ molendmi X377 Langl P Pi \s 

WvcLiF ui_ 10 Betc aour piowis in to swerdis, and 


vs,] 

(Surtees) 17^^ ^ykoys 


. »i aour piQwis in to swercl.„, ....v. 

;our pikoysis [y/ow or mattokisj m to speris c 1420 Pallad 
Yit toles moo The mattok, twyble, picoys 
forth to goo 14 ffeir ^ Wr -Wulcker tisy/S 
Ltgo, pycows. 1438 in Leland Hm (1769) VII 80 The 
peple preved her power with the pecoy^ [nme novsel 
x^» xcii 142 Greie plente of pyquoys. 

najSes ^ ^ ^ /i. 1. xiv. 37 Pycosis, saves, axes, 

Nandi Synne 941 Mattok is a pykeys. 
Ur a pyke, as sum men says c 1400 Saivdone Bei ^87 
Every man Shulde withe Pikeys or with bille The Wallis 
over throve ct4^Premp Parv 397/1 Pykeys. mattokke 
ItgOyina^a I 49 JCaxton W deW 1403)1 xxxv 
nlif founde neyther pykeys ne shouel for^to make a 

A pykas & ij 1 

Pleases. Shovil. 

GaruesckeVl]^ x^43 ^ wa a’ pj'kes or 

Pulmam Sketc/iesy E, Devon (1853) 18 (E D D ) W 

shoulderdshule and peckiss 1887 Dawson Bp^Hammiglm 

y £•1440 yacob's Welt 266 Of be howe or a nek ex wher- 
^ stubbe out k grauel c 14B9 Caxton Sonnes 
of Ay inou xxvul 581 We shall take eche of vs a pykeaxe. 


*/»,v** icnesi^iua. 

X 138 bolicl rock, so hard and so thick, as to 
bid defiance to the pick-axes and the mattocks of our 
laboureis 1833 Maci^ulay /// rA xiii 111 354! he 
weapons by which the Higlilandeis could be most clrcctu- 
ally subdued weie the pickaxe and the spade. 

b aihtb and Comb Pickax team, a pair of 
horses with a thiid hoise in front, a unicorn team, 
1878 m J. Philipson /frt/Hcjf (1882)51, 1 have driven pick- 
axe teams but although safer than a tandem, I cannot say 
I like th.tt single leader. z88a Card, Chion XVIL 25 The 
pickaxe beaked starling 1893 Kipling and fungle Bk. 108 
The things his pick axe beak might steal. x8^ Daily News 
19 Oct 7/1 Her jaw has a pickaxe-Iike inotioii. 
Pix 3 caa:,pi*c]caa;e,t^. [f.prcc.sb.] s,.imns. 
To break with a pickax, b. inir. To work with 
or nse a pickax 

X887 Frith Auiohiog, II, 83 The workmen, pickoxing 
away the Java and ashes xSga Temple 2 i%M Pla^, Nov. 417 
The cIilTlias lieen blasted and ptekaved aw.ty 

Fiokback, variant of Pick-a-baok. 
Pick-clieese : see Tu k- m tomb. 

Picked (pi kod), a [f. Tick i 2 -kd 
1. Having a pike or sharp point , acuminated, 
pointed, spiked , » Peaked a. i, I'iked a 1. Now 
atch, or dial. 

c 1430 Hymns Vug. 61 Haipc K guerne jiere may y Icere, 
And pitkid stafie os bnckelere, Perc wip to pluwe X579-80 
North PlutaichUB^t) j Uiey navefor the m.uk and stamp 
of then Money, tlie three picked Mace, which is the sign 
of Neptune, 1628 Ji ofld hneemp, by Sir h lhake is 
Picked rockes like towers, xfifio Shakroi k / Wetables 70 
Ihe shield is to Ire made pltk^d at both ends x68d tr. 
Ltvy i xhii. 25 But their Arms were changed a Javelin, 
and a picked p,Ht like a hpit X709 Hiarnb Collett. 
30 Nov, lO II. & ) II J16 Iw-LS triangular, but puked Ik 
shaip at top. 17^3 Gray Let, in \V, M.ison Mem, (x8o7) 

II 184 1 he tall picked .irches, the light clusieretl tolurons, 
a 184s Hood Lost Heir 84 To. .be ijoked up behind whh a 
picked ttoiiUed pole, when the soot lias ketch 'd, and the 
cltiinhly\ red hot 1863 Prior Pop, Names Jint, Plants 
(1879) ^ Gnd IS still uschI in our Western counties for a 
picked stick, ^ 1863 J. R, Wise Enu Potest (rlovs, 384 
‘A picked piece' menus a field with one or more sliaril 
angular coiners. 1887 S. II. A. Iti K\fcv Wedmete ChroL 
I. 327 (E p.D) t,hildreii still use ‘picked’ of a iieiicil 
with a good point to it 

b. In names of animals, etc. : Having prickles 
or spines, spiny , us the picked dog-fish {fpiuax 
acanthiits) * cf 1*1 kei) a i b. 

1738 Desa 7 hams 235 Fins, on., which arc placed two 
Spines or Thorns, from whence he is tailed the IHckcd Dofl- 
Fjh, 1848 Zoologist VI, toys Puked Dog, Si«ar J>aS, 
^pinax aeanthius. x86a Wood Reptiles, Pishes, etc fi 
1 he Picked Dog fish derives its name from the powerful , 
weapons with which it is armed . the umd I’jcked is a dis- 
syll^le, and must be pronounced Pick cd 
t 2 . Peaked, taixjnng to a thin end. Ofit. 

153a HuLObT, Pycked head, whiche is sJiat-pe alitiuL Ivke 
a suger lofe, htph/x/zi eaput. 1615 G. .Sakuss VVov fij 
Yellow or red slip shooes, picked at the toe. t66s Hooks 
Micros f 5 ^. a. threestluare sced/which is 

1v\th jeevli. sviMiC T • 


M top of this Mountain seems to tic very picked 
7 ^®c.iPra 8 '»n**--habUcd alter the 
Polish manner, with long picked caps 1696 loud. Oaa. 
3237A John Symons, hlaltman ,, with a picked Chin 
H- Walpole Veituds Anted. /’«/«/. (1786) 1. 150 

1 be head of a man, with a hat and picked beard, 

Picked (piktjj^wer/jyand poet, pi kfd),/A/. tf. 
Forms , a. 4, 6-7 pyked, 5 i-plkid, .He. pykit, 
5—7 piked, p. 5-6 pyoked, 6 - picked ; 6-7 
pfekt, 7 plot, 7-8 pick'd; Sc. 6 pioklt, 8 -at. 
[f. ISCK ».l + -BD 1 J 

1 . Cleaned or cleared with a pick or toothpick j 
made bare or bald by picking; clearetl of stalks, 
husks, or refuse parts, bee Pick v} 

Hylton heala Per/ (\V de W, M-.d) n x\\iu Hvm 
haue wh>te teeth & sharpe & well pycked that 
sholde bye of this ghostly brede. ^ Kvknh^; 

wangit, etltlirstranRU, stryndle 
stultomin , Picku, wicku, conuickit, lamp lAilUrdorunw 
1837 Hevuood Diahjgues u ms. 1874 VI. tso 'Ihmhis 
^ire, . his ‘■fownc JPw ked, *790 A. -SHtRRi-f>s Poems 358 
Ny doubt his ho^ is lhatket, But. I think U unco i^r 
w *799 It nil Adiertiser 

2 Nov, i/i For sale.. Riga picked tl-ix- A. Hunisk 

(ed. 3) .78 A sill 5 -pS.k«I .hn-V 
x-T' ornate, Utmniecl ; exquisitely 

fashion^ or apparelled, spruce, refined, exquisite, 
nice, finical, particular, fastulioub. Obs. 

The exact sense is often doubtful. 

portal®* pykctl of rich plateau c xuso Beiyn 

itiewe. x4*3 Jas. I 
n 'd” ^*** If ^'3^ So full of frnni, and 

Bawct Ala, P 349 A more curious and idckcd 
iS9tGl««KH 

Can/ey Catch, (iSsg) 33 O^yne quaint, pidet, and 



PICKED. 
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PICKEB, 


«eate companions, attyred aiia inode de Fiaunce idoa 
Shaks Hmn v* i. zs* The Age is growne so picked, that 
the toe of tlie Pesant comes so neere the heeles of our Cour* 
tier, that hee galls his Kibe 1605 Chapai an A ll Foolcs v. iv, 
'Tis such a picked fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, 
but It stands in punt 163s Lauo in Ussfier's Lett (x686} 
377 In this nice and picked Age, you have ended all things 
canonically. 1636 B Jonson Dtsccv Wks, (Ktldg) 759/1 
When the words aie pioper and apt, their sound sweet, and 
the phrase neat and picked [iSpe Dady News 7 Mar 5/x 
Woids somewhat blunter in expression than our ‘picked ’ 
age would care to entertain ] 

3 Chosen out, selected, esp. for special excel- 
lence or efficiency, or for a definite purpose 
01x548 Hall Chroiu^ Hen VI 89 b, For feare of hym, or 
Ins picked armie. x56S'73 Coopra Tke 5 aunts•^,v Co^uSf 
Delecia Cof^ora, .chosen and pyked men, 1570 Foxc 
A ^ M (ca. 2) 157/1 The best & pikedist tbyngs chosen 
out of many churches x6zo Siiakb lemp, v 1 347 At 
pickt Icisuie Pie lesolue you, of euery These happencl 
accidents, x 6 t 6 G, Hakewill Coinpat etc 27 The pict 
choice men of the land 1678 Maevpll Fe/i Vransp t. 
209 As pick'd a man os could have been found out in a 
whole Kmgdome. 17^ J RoBrarsON Ague, Peiih 518 
Picked ewes from the Ochill flocks 1873 TM Arnoi d Lit 
^ Dogvta (1876) 8 Only a few picked craftsmen can manage 
It 1877 Raymond Siaitsi, Mines ^ The highest 

assay made fiom picked rock yielded $1,560.41 per ton. 
tb ClickH Chosen fiom outside. Obs 
1778 in Waghorn Cruket Seoies {1899) 88, Sept 28 was 
plnycd at £gerton, a match at wicket IDgeitoii had two 
picked men on their side 1773 Ilnd, 98 The gentlemen of 
that place and one picked man. 

* 1 * 4 . Contrived, provoked, designedly l)i ought 
about ; as, d picked qua) id, Ohs 
£X47o Hhhryson Mo). Fah xn, {)Vol/‘ »J Lftwb) xix, 
Syne vexis him With pykit (lueriellis, foj to mak him fane 
To flu X679 Oau s Nair Popidi Plot 68 Poysoning and. 
Assassinating by piclct Qiiairels oi otherwise, 

6. With ndv. oiU^ up • see Prcic 19, 20. 

»77x J Adams Ptniy 9 June, Wo had a picked up dinner, 
X889 Mivart Oftg, Tlum, Reason 80 Giotips of picked-up 
htiaws, X896 Daily Chtmt, 22 Aug. 3/2 Native seamen 
yelling and singing..coilmg the picked-up cable 
Ilcnce Piokedlyan^. (also d pykedly), f neatly, 
trimly, elegantly, daintily, fastidiously 
Fi’ckedixess (also 7 pikednease), fadoiinncnt, 
elegance, trimness, sprucencss {obs ). 

1540 IlYRDn Ir. f 7 m‘ fnsir, Chr, IVom i, xvi. (1557) 57 b, 
Maids, goodly and "^pykedly HI aied 1565-73 Coupi.ii yVie- 
sai(rnsH,v, Cmat Cwwse logniy to speake ruiiously, 01 
pykedly, 1503 Nasiii Chitsi's P (1613)154 Then houses, so 
pickedfy anu ncaloly must be tiickt vp, as xf they were to 
roceiuc Angeis, 1576 Timmi. Calume on (kiu^ IfciUieniy 
and fifcret wisttoni, which .canCnotl ncede the ‘^picked- 
nes and entisement of wurden. 1606 Ilorr and Mteton, 74 
Negligent though Iiee were in all manner of piked nesse, 
for combing and liiinmtng of lus iiead 60 rarelcsse. 1630 
TjBNWaro ir. Clmnon's Wtsti, in. xl. 1 (1670) 5x7^ Neither 
alTected uncleannense, nor exqui&ite pickednebse [hi drei»s]. 
1636 B. Jonson Discev,^ De mcUibits Wks. (1692) 706 Too 
much pickedness is not manly. 

fPioke-devBAit, piaue dovant. Obs, 

Foi ms : 6 pique de vant, plokede vaunt, picker-^ 
devaut, (piekenovant) ; 6-7plke-devant, pioka- 
dovaunt, -devaut^ -ante, 7 pioadevaut, pick- 
a-divant, pickatevaut, piokltiva(u)ut, picky- 
devant, peake devant, 7-8 pioke-devaut. [A 
hiase app. made up of h‘r. words, but itself un- 
no wn m and found only in Eng. (from c 1587 
to 1630 or Intel), App. either iois pique (or 
devant^ meant for ‘peak in front*, or for pujuS 
tfevault ‘peaked m liont*. The various spellings 
pickede^ picka-, pteker-, phkt-, puky-, pick’d- seem 
to suit the lattci, though the forms in pickipike, 
nnd peake app imply the sb (Cl, also pique 
a spade at cards.) Piekenovant might be meant 
foi pique en avai/t,] 

A short beard trimmed to a point ; n peaked or 
Vandyke beard: fashionable m England in the 
latter part of tlie i 6 th and earlier part of the 17!)' 

X587 Harhison Fngland ». vii (1877) i 169 Our varietie 
of beards, of whu h some aie shauen from the chm j some 
made round hke a rubbing biush, other with a pique de 
vant (0 fine fashion or now and then suflerea to grow 
long, xs^ PtiPPe w Naiekei (1844) Take away this 
beard, and giuc me a pickede vaunt 159* Lyly Midas v. 
ii, And hero I vow by my conccald beard, if euer it chaunce 
to be discouered to the worlde, that it mayc make a pike 
dcuant 1594 Taming 0/ Shrew (1844) aa You haue many 
Imies with Audi Pickaaeuanles, X506 NASiiiE.y^^oo WaU 
den 5 Twice double his patrinionie hath he spent m carefull 
cherishing and iireserumg bw pickerdeuant. X609 Holland 
Amm, Martel), xxv vi, 270 Weanng lus bea^ .with a 
sharpe peake devant, x6xB (mles A Iwanacke 49 The picky- 
deuant,.Hiil be the ciitt, x6ax Burton Ami, Mel, m. u. 
IV. L 610 To turne vp his Munslmto s, and curie his head, 
prune bis PickUivant 1638 R, Baker it JB alzads Leli, 
(vol. Ill ) X08 Hee consists wholly of a Plckedevant and 
two Mustachoes. I1688 R. Holme Armouiy n. 39T/tThe 
Pick a-devant Beard, ends m a point under the chin, 1709 
Poor Robin (N,), Entreaties upon such an account, are as 
ridiculous as pickedevant beards, or ti unck-brMChes 1 
fl. 1594 and Rep, Dr, Fauslns xvii Giv, He takes the 
greate slaue by the tip of Ins pickencmant. 
b, transf, A man with apicke-devant. 

>636 Hevwooo Challenge v, I, Wks. *874 V 68 Point me 
out the man. That Picte-devant that elbowes next the 
Queene. 

Hence tPiokedevanted a, having a picke- 
devant. 


tS9i Haringtom Orl Fur xlt 349 wa*, Seldomc goeth 
deuotion with youth, be it spoken without offence of our 
Peckedeuaunted Ministers x6zi Burton Anat Mel nr. u 
11, iv 578 A young pickitiuanted [ed 1676 pittivanted], trim- 
bearded fellow saith Hierome, will come with a company of 
complements, 

t Picked-hatch, Obs Also pickt-, pict-, 
pick-hatoh, [f. Picked a, + Hatch sb i] ht, 
A hatch or half door, surmounted by a row of 
pikes or spikes, to prevent climbing over; spec, a 
brothel ; as proper name, see qnot 1832 
[Cf x6x6 E S Cupid’s WJurhgig F ly, Set some pickes 
vpon your hatch, and I pray professe to keepe a Bandy- 
house] 

1598 Shaks Merry \V ii ii. 19 Goe to your Manner of 
Pickt hatch 1599 Marston Sco Vtllante 111. xi, Did euer 
any man eie heaie him talke But of Pick-hatch, or of some 
Shorediich baulked x6xo B Jonson ii 1, The decay'd 
Vcstalls of Pickt hatch.. That keepe the fire a hue, there 
x6x6 — Ev Man in Hum 1 ii, From the Bordello it might 
come as well, The Spittle or Fict-hatch 1832 Toone 
Gloss , PicKt haich^ this was a cant word, in the time of 

? ueen Ehrabeth, for a part of the town, supposed to be 
urnmill Street, Clerkenwell, then noted for houses of ill 
fame .The teim was derived flora the hatch or half door, 
houses of this desctiption, being guarded with iron 
spikes, as the houses of sheriffs oflicersateat this tune 
atiub 1508 Maks I ON Sco Villanie 1. 111. Cvu His old 
Cynick Dad Hath foic’d him cleane foisake his Pickhatch 
drab X607 Walkincion Opt Glass 89 These bee your 
picke-hatcii cui tesan wits a 1634 Randolph Muses* Looking’ 
gl IV. Ill (1638) 72 My Pick-lmtch grange, And Shoreditch 
farme, and other promises Adjoyning. 

Pickcer (piki® j), Ohs, or arch, Eorras a, 
7-8 piokeTB, pioquee'r, (7 pickee're, pique re, 
piokquee'r, piokea*r, pekeer), 7- pickeeT, 
(8 piquier, piokueeT, 8-9 piqueor; 3 7 

piokquer, picquer, 7-8 picker. [Deiivalion ob- 
scure ; perh an unexplained alteration of F. puorer 
(16th c.) to loiage, maiaud, pillage, plunder, 
pilfer, f. picorJe foraging, marauding, according 
to Ilatz-Darm., ad. Sp. peiorPa^ vbl. sb. fiom 
pecorear to steal or cairy olf cattle, f L. peats, pi. 
pecoia cattle, cf. mecl or mod.L, pecomre, pi. 
j)ple. pecot antes ‘pillagcis of cattle’, cited by 
Lutrd, ncoApecotia (‘duo pr?cxha, quae secimclum 
lingiuii sum (Elandiiciii) conhuetudmem pecorias ap- 
pellant’ Chi on AJJlegetmense 0. xx), in JDu Cange. 

The thief diflli ulty in thus .aLCouiUing for the woul is the 
final stress, proved by rimes, and by the spcIUtigs ’Cer, e, 
•ete, 'Catt •'ter The ocuasional \,ww picgim'd, pukmng 
suggest indeed the pioimncmlioii ; but picketing in 

D’Uifey J719 xt, ptcktci mg trim pUkeie, Moieovci, the 
Fr. woid is not cited in the maruime sense, nor liave we 
much evidonce fut the Kng. vb. in the sense ‘ to forage '.] 
fl. intr. To maraud, pillage, phindei; to pracli&c 
privateering or piiacy. Obs, 

[r 1645 T. Tout V Siege qf Carlisle (1840) la The restlesse 
spirits, weary ofrest^ went out a pickquering every doy, and 
seldome returned without pray or prisoner, I 1651 Ogilby 
AEsop (166s) t8 A rush Candle purchas'd by pickeerfng, 
mxdox Fuller iVorihtes, Nanis, IL (X663} xo Our Coasts 
were muLh infested with French piracies, There was a 
Knight of Malta, who liv’d by pickcering, and undoing 
many English Merchants. 1676 B. Smith in txl/t Rep Nisi, 
MSS Comm App v 51 The French Ambassador.. said 
they wete a fine company of men for picqueering and 
forrageing *7*8 Ozsll tr. Tom nefiirt's Voy, I iii Your 
Lordship has forbid pickeermg from island to island for 
plunder. 

2 . irons. To skirmish, reconnoitre, scout (ia war); 
to bicker {with the enemy). 

C1645 T Tully Siege of Carlisleii^tio) 6 ThcscotIc]h hors 
l^'icquenng a while close by the wals on the east, drew of, 
after they had faild in snapping Col. Grayes small rege- 
ment of hors at Stan wick Ibid, 20 Ye Scots sent out 
6 or 7 horse to pickeie with the other three scouts 165a 
Wadsworth tr, Sandovals Civ Wars Spam 290 The 
Garrison of Simancas, went almost every daie Pekeenng 
to the gales of Valladolid a 1657 Lovelace Lucasia ii. 
Poems (1864)203 bo within shot she doth pickea^Now galls 
the flank, and now the rear. 1658 Phulips, To PicUar 
(French piquer\ is when particular persons fight between 
two A» mies befoi e the mam Battle is begun 1674 Blount 
Glostogr (ed. 4), (from the Ital Puare), to skirmish, 

as Ligtit-horsemen do. x^x Load Gaz, No 2686/3 Several 
of our young Gentlemen passed over towards the Enemies 
Camp, and picquerd with some of the French 1705 Sir 
E Walker Hist, Disc 1. 65 Eveiy Day to see purs and 
their Parties piquier from their Guards. 17x9 DUrpiy 
/*/// jr(i87a) 1 141 When bold Diagoons have been pitkeiing 
there. 1728 Gordon Taatus^ Annals xi n 335 Tindates, on 
lus side, pickeer'd about, yet never appioach'd within the 
throw of a dart. x86a Carlyle Freak, Gt, xui. mi (1872) 
V. 122 South of us. .are the Enemy, camped or pickeermg 
about. 

3. Jig, a. To reconaoitre, to scout. 
z649 G. Daniel 1 rifwrch,t Non, /Flvi, Soe may wee 
see A Flea picked e vpon a Ilady’s hand X737 L. Ci arkb 
Ntst Bible (1740) II, I 8a The Pharisees who were always 
Pickering for occasions of finding fault, 1878 STrvENsoN 
Edinburgh (1889) 65 Slinking.. and pickeermg among the 
closes. x8oa.9/x/ ^Ao.26Mar 345/1 The Front Opposition 
Bench bad sent out the Inesponsibles to ‘piqueer*, as an 
agreeable word in classical English has it. - 

fb. To skirmibh playhilly or amorously; to 
dally, flirt, Obs, 

1651 Senses Fesihal^i Two souls pickearmg 

in a kiss, 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso v Wks. 1720 I 403 
There's a Laoy hovering about you, and longs to pickeer 
with you xdSsCROWNEdVC Nuet Dram Wks. 1874 HI, 
272 There was never such an open and general war made 
on virtue i young ones W thirteen will pickeere at it. X709 


Mrs. Manley Secret Mem (1720) IV 120 She at first de- 
signed Pickueeiing for Adoration, only to please her Lord, 
t o. To wrangle , lo bicker in verbal strife, Ohs, 
1678 Butler Hud iir. ii 448 No sooner could a hint 
appear, But up he started to pickere [x8th c edd piqueer, 
picqueer] a 17x5 Burnet Oivn J tme (1823) II 25 He said 
to me, he had often picqueered out (that was his word} on 
Sheldon and some othw bishops. 1717 Buteriatner No 6 
33 Pamphlets picketing and pecking at one another fiom 
the Pi ess. 

Hence tPiokee*r rA, a military skirmish. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char ii xi § 3 276 Skirmishing, 
Fray, Velitation, pickeer x686 R, Holme Armoury ur 
XIX (Roxb) 187A Pickeermg or firing in Picceer is a kind 
of fighting betweene small pai ties.. which is by flreing one 
at another m their galloping in and out 

Pickeerer (pikleToi). Obs, or arch [t piec 
vb + -Ell 5 .] A skirmisher ; Jig one who pro- 
vokes assault , a contentious or cavilling person 
« 1658 Cleveland Loudon Lady 2a The Club Pickecrei, 
the robust Chuich Waideii Of Lincolne's Inn back-corner 
X673 Lady's Call i i § 19 Wlnt the end will be of these 
piqiieeiers in impudence, who thus put their vertu on the 
forlorn hope, a 1734 Noam Exam, 11 v, § 14s He is now 
a Puqnerer,! elates Nothing but by Way of Cavil 

Fickee'riug, Obs or aich, [-mab] 

1 Skirmishing, see quot. 1894. 

1650 R Stafvlton Strada’s Low C Wanes \ii, 76 The 
Prince of Orange, being entei tamed with some picheeiing 
(for Alva was resolved not to venture a battnile). X704 
Stitle Lying Lmierx (1747)15 Still running over Mines, 
Counter-mines, Pickeermg, Pioneers, CeiiUnels, Patrols, ami 
others 1864 Carlvic Fredk Gi, xvri vi. IV 579 All 
hitherto has been pickeermg [1894 Lo Woif,[ lev Life 
Maildotougkll Ixx 237 What our soldieis called ‘pickeer- 
ing the ijractice common amongst the voluntceis and 
oihei gentiemen who followed both head quaiters, of iiding 
out in front to liie their pistols at one another ] 

2 fig. Wordy, playful, or amorous skiniui>hing ; 
wrangling, bickering, petty quarrelling 

1677 fjiiWN Denionol (1867) 137 His particular tempta- 
tions to sin are but inconsidetable, levs succcssf ul picqueci mgs 
in comparison 27x5 M. Davirs Aiken Brit, 1 . PrtF 9 
Salmon’s Pickcci mgs with the Colledgc of Plij sicinns. 1737 
L. C1.AKKC IhU Bible (1740) II. V 139 At afiei .ill 
their piqucering, Jcfius was pleased to ask them a question. 
1862 Canlvi KPredi Ct, xiii. li. (1872) V. 30 Mere pickecrmgs 
and beatings nlioiit tlie bush. 

.So PJLoIcee ring* ppl- a, 

x66i Ogiihv Relai, Entertaenm iB Give Fiia, Bounce, 
Bounce, Pickeeniig Villains liouiKe 
tPiokehorn. Obs, ? corrupt fuim of 

Bycobhe 

I c 1580 Jii M itiB Bugbears in. tit. qiin At chrv S iud, Nev, 
Spr. (1B97), Henna frodues, pickehotnes, ami lestngoiil 
Piekel, vnr Pikbl. PlekBll, obs, f. i’lcKLK, 
PiflHTLK, Piekenovant t see Pi<jki!.-i>kvant, 
Picker^ (pi*koj). [f. Pick v,^ 4* -khI.] 

1 . generally, A i^erson who picks, 

a. One who picks, plucks ofT, or gathers (fiuit, 
flowers, rootSy hops, cotLon, potatoes, etc.) ; one 
who picks up or collects (rags, refuse, etc ). Also 
a second element in numerons combinations, as 
hop’f polcUo-i rag-j mg-and-bene-pieker^ etc. 
i 66 g WoRLiDCR Syst, Agric, (i68i) «2 A Shed,,. which 
will both defend your Pickeis fiom the Sun, and your Hops. 
X763 Museum Rust. 1 lx 256 Pickets ready (0 gather up 
the roots as fast as they are thrown up by the spade. 1805 
R, W, Dickson Pract, Agnc. II. 630 Such potatoes as may 
have escaped the pickers. x85r Illnstr Ttmes 5 Oct eat 
The festoons [of hops] already destined to the picker sbm. 
X884 Cassells Family Mag, Feb, 156/2 The pickets, who 
are mostly Italians, gather 150,000 worth (of rags) yearly m 
the streets and roads 1893 Daily News 5 Jan, 5/6 JPor ty fi ve 
thousand men and women subsisting on pickings from 
household rubbish. .There are pickers and pickers, grades, 
aristocrats and plebeians in this profession os in everyother. 

b. One who steals, esp. small things that may 
be readily picked up. Pickers and stealers (see 
Pick 9 b, Pickino vbl 2), allusively ^ bands. 

Ci3az-x549‘ see Piker k] xgid Tindale Tit 11, 10 The 
<;eivauntes exhorte to be obedient: nether be pickers. 
X549 Ciirxc Hurt Sedii, (1641) ax Shall we cat] you pickerh 
or hid theeves? xssa Huloet, Pycker or piluye stealer, 
furax, CIS. 1580 Oiders /or Orphanes A iv, If any 
womanchilde . . be a common Picket. X59X Art cone Ad, 
fmrally ai July § 42 Petite transgressors, or pickers, which 
haue stollen Anchors, Cables,, girdles, Shirts, Breeches, or 
other small things whatsoeuer, z6os Shaks Ham m, 11. 348 
So I do still, by these pickers and stealers 1775 S. J, Prai i 
Liberal Optn, x, I, 108 Their pickers and stealers were at 
hbeity, to secrete certain portable moveables 1822 Scon 
Ntgel intred. Epistle, These unhappy pickers and stealers 

c. One who seeks occasion, as a picker oj miai rels, 

d. One who chooses out or selects, e One who 
picks a lock : see Pick ^ 10. 

X530 in W, H, Turner Select, Rec Oxfmd{\l^ ^ He is 
a corayn pyker of quarrells. 1564 Rastell Confui. ytaneir s 
ketm, 107 b, Peekers of quarelTs are abrode. 16x7 Mjnshru 
Ductor, A Picker of quarrels, qm omnem capiat httgandi 
ausam, ^ venaiur, 38*5 Centl, Mag, XCV i. 216 It [the 
coffee berry) is then wmnoed,and goes into the hands of the 
pickers 1830 Cunningham BnL Paint, I, 64 One who 
was no picker of paths- xBto Spurgeon Treas, Dav Ps. I. 

K There are pickers and choosers of God’s word. x888 J. 

WN Mysi, Mirbndge xxi. The law, is, moreover, itself 
a picker of locks. 

f« In vanouB trades and occupations, a person 
who picks, in technical senses : e. g. (f) a wool- 
carder] a wool-pickcr ; (Ji) one who touches up 
or removes slight defects m electrotypes ; (r) a 
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quarryman who uses a pick , {d) a fisherman who 
catches eels with a lack ; see Pick 4 d* 

(«) [1536 a8 Hen VIII, c 4 § i Weavers, tokers, 
spynners, ierst and wulpikers haue bene withoute worke ] 
1553 Huloft, Pickers or toosars of vroUe, catminm ij 
{ 6 ) X8B2 J* SoUTHWASo 1*7 aci^ P 7 t 7 t/ (2884) 600 The pickers 
are those who have the -woik of touching up electios 1885 
C. G W Lock Workshop Receipts ber i\. 216/3 The 
picker's first duty is to chip down the * whites ' of the plate, 
so that they shall not take the ink in printing, (c) *883 
SionenmsoH Jan , The face of the rock is fiist disturbed by 
a ‘ picker ’ who, standing on a stage, dears awa> by blows 
from a pick delivered honrontally, a space about 5 feet 
thiough, kO 188s Sat, Re 7 i 21 Nov 673/1 The Norfolk- 
meii mostly use * picks ’ formed of four broad blades , 
mounted on long slender poles to enable them to he thrust 
into the mud. The ‘ picker ' notices the. bubbles. 

2 A tool or instrument for picking, 
a. In agiiculture: (tt) A sort of mattock or 
pickax ; {h) a tool for taking up turnips , (/) the 
part of a potato-digging and pickmg-machine 
which separates the potatoes from the soil ; ^ a 
machine for gathering cotton in the field. Often 
in comb, p^tato-picher^ tunnp-picker, 
vjxrj Moktimer Hvsb (1721) I 292 Having with an Iron 
Picker cleared away all the Larth out of the Hills, so as to 
make the Stock bare to the principal Roots [of the hops]. 
1805 R. W Dickson Pmci, Agric II 750 A tool which 
has the title of a picker x8^ Cassells Pa 77 nfy Jllag" Feb 
180/2 The shaker or picker separates the tubeis from the 
soil and delivers them to the rear of the machine. x886 C. 
Scott Sheep-ParwvtR 60 A handy turnip hoe or picker, for 
picking up the shells of the roots. 

b In the textile industries ; (a) A machine for 
separating and cleaning the fibres of cotton, wool, 
and the like j {b') an implement for hurling cloth. 

*795 -Fdin, AdverL 6 Jan 15/3 Five common carding 
engines, one waste engine, four pickers 1825 J . Nicholson 
Operaf Mechanic 379 The first machine, .for the further 
clearing of the particles [of cotton] is called a picker. 18^ 
Times in CasselVs Tectin, Ednc* viii 128/2 The separate 
materials are first passed through a machine called a picker 
and blower. 

c. In Mining and Metallurgy in Cornwall, 
a miner's hand-chisel ; a miner’s needle for picking 
out the tamping of an imexploded charge In 
Ftnmding^ a light pointed steel rod, used for lifting 
small patterns from, the sand into which they have 
been rammed ; a tool for piercuig a mould. 

^ 1874 J. H Collins Meiai (^875) 62 The pickers 

used in the Western mines aie longer and narrower They 
are used, as the name implies, to pick out the small frag- 
ments of loose rock which wedge in larger portions in some 
situations x88x Raymond Mituffg' Gloss , Picker or Pokei , 
a hand chisel for dkh7W4g',beld m one hand and struck with 
a hammer. 

d. The name of various tools : e. g. 

A toothpick; a tool for picking stones from, a horse's foot ; 
a tool for clearing out small openings, as in a lamp or a 
powder flask j a piimmg-wire for clearing the vent of a gun , 
a tool for scraping doo-salt from the bottom of a salt-pan , 
in brick-making, one of two spike-toothed liorizontal shafts 
which revolve m opposite directions, and dit>integrate the 
raw clay ; a picklock , a needle for making anglers' flies ; 
a too], like a graver, used m touching up electrotypes 
x^^HaringtoTls SchoohSaleniBW xi 44 Afier meat taken 
dense the teeth either with luory. or some picker of 
pure siluer or gold, G Daniul Tr inarch To Rdr 
208 Euery hand Of accident doth with a Picker stand, To 
scale the wards of Life 1678 J Collins in Phil T^mis, 
XIL 1063 Clod-Salt, which grows to the bottoms of the 
Fhals is digged up with a picker (. made like a Masons 
Trowel, pointed with Steel and put upon a short staff) 
C1783 in Daily Ckron, 9 Dec. (1904) 4/6 Two of us when 
alone would with pickers pick the mortar cut of the bricks 
till we had opened a hole big enough to go in. 1839 Dais 
Diet Arts 837 The rubbish is withdrawn as it accumulates, 
at the boltom of the hole, by means of a picker. 1859 1^ 
Griffiths A Man (1861) 221 Mane-comb, picker. 

3 . A young cod, too small to swallow bait. Sc, 
and local [/. S, 

xSgs Mss. F. A Steel Reg Rowans x, 153 , 1 believe . 
pickers or suckers is really only the local name [Sc] for 
young codlings, lythe, or cuddies. In fact for all young fish. 
4 With adv as picker-up, one who picks np or 
gathers , a man employed to collect the game shot 
by a shooting paity; m Austiaha, the man who 
gathers the fleece when it is shorn from a sheep, 
i8S7 Borrow Rom Rye I. x 140 , 1 dislike a picker-up of 
old words worse than a picker-up of old rags 1874 Motley 
Sarneoeld II xvi at7 A mere picker up of trifles. 2890 
Melbourne Argus 20 Sept 13/7 As the fleece drops off, 
a soft wooUv whole, the ‘ picker up of whom there is one 
to about eight shearers, gathers it up with the ‘ locks ' and 
* pieces *. 

6. Comk Piekop-bar, a toothed bar for dis- 
charging the ashes and cindeis from the giate m 
a mechanical stoker. 

Picker- (pi'kai). Weaving, [f. Pick + 
In a loom, the small instrument which 
travels backwards and forwards in the shuttle^box 
and drives the shuttle to and fro through the warp. 
[1831. seePccKFRoc] 1841 Encycl Brti (ed 7) X3a 
824/2 The two ends of this shuttle race are closed up at the 
sides, so as to form short troughs, m which two moveable 
pieces of wood, called pickers, or peckers, traverse along 
pieces of wire Ibid,, Formerly the shuttle was thrown by 
die hand, but about one hundred years ago, the picker, or 
fly-shuttle, was mvented by one John Kay of Bury, in 
Lancashire. 1865 Public Opimon 4 Feb. 132 The principle 
upon which the new loom acts is that of discharging a jet of 


compressed air from the valves of the shuttle-box, upon the 
end of the shuttle, at each pick or stroke, and thus substi- 
tuting for the imperfect motion of the ‘ picker the 
mauc pi maple, simply applied X875 Knight Die/ Meclu 
1697 Picker the upper or striking portion of a pickei -staff, 
which comes against the end of tne shuttle and impas it 
through the shed of the warp. 1886 Harris Pechn Diet 
Fire Insurance, Pickers, made of bufifalo hide, and used for 
throwing the snuttles backwards and forwards in cotton- 

, as picker-cord, -maker, -maimfaciunr^ 
-strap', pLOker-bend (see quot. 1858), picker- 
motion, the mechanism involved in impelling the 
shuttle to and fio ; picker-staflf, the oscillating 
bar which imparls motion to the shuttle. 

1858S1MMOHDS Did, Trade, Picker-hends,^\^CA^ of buffalo 
hide imported for the use of power-loom weavers, who 
attach them to the shuttle 1864 Times xs Mar, O & S , 
Halifax, picker makers 1878 Barlow Weaving w Bt The 


suspended and free to work Ibid, xxv. 271 The pickei s are 
fixed upon the ends of the sticks. In this plan the picker 
straps and spindles are dispensed with. 

Picker 3, anglicized f. Piqueue, huntsman. 

1863 Lo. Lytton Ring Aniasis II. 11. 11 viii 100 He 
turned round to take the horn and the hunting-knife from 
the picker. 

Picker®. • seePioKEEE®. 

Pickerdeuant, variant of Picke-devant Obs, 

Ficlkerel^ (pikerel) Porms : 4-6 pyk-, 4-7 
plkerel(l(6, 5 pylcrelle, pyckerylle, 5-0 peker- 
ell(e, 6 pykarelle, 6-7 p 3 krel(l, 6-8 piokrel(l, 
-erell, 6- pickerel, (7 -il, pikrill, 9 pickarel). 
[dim. of Pike sbP, either of Anglo-Fr. origin, or 
formed in MR. on OP. analogies! cf. Cockerel 
and-3EffiL. (Ft \\t!& picai el, i6thc. in Godef, as 
a local name for a salt-water fish on the Mediter- 
ranean coast.)] A young pike, especially at a cer- 
tain stage of its growth; cf qnot 1587. 

1338 Durham Acc, (Surte^ 35 In quatuor pykerells 

empt 1X0^ CX386 Chaucgr Merck, T, 175 Bet is. a pyk 
than a pykerek 0x425 Voc, in Wr Wulcker 641/25 me 
Inceilus, pyckeiylle. 1462 Mann, ej- Tlmsefi, Exp, (K( 


562 My master put in the said pond in smale pekerelles, xx 
c 1483 Caxton Dialogues la Lulcjes, beegues, Seeguets, luses, 
pikes, pikerellis. 1570 in W H Turner Select, Rec, Qxfmd 
U 38 o) 402 No pickerell is lawfull eyther to be taken or solde 
not beiiige m length tenne ynches fishe X587 Harrixon 
Euglamt ni. jiL (1878) II 18 The pike as he ageth, receiueth 
diuerse names, as from a fne to a gilthed, from a giUhed to 
a pod, from a pod to a lacke, from a lacke to a pickerel], 
from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all to a luce x6o8 
Topsfll Serpents (1658) 671 To sundiy fishes as to the 
Tench, Pike or Pikerel 1767 Phil, Trans, LVII 281 A 
small pickei el., contained no fewer than as.Boo eggs. 1891 
E. FirLD West Verse, Long Ago 196, 1 knew the lushes 
near the mill Where ptckerellay that weighed a pound. 

b. In U S. and Canada, The name of several 
species of Esox, esp the smaller species ; about 
the Great Lakes, the true pike ; also the pike-perch, 
walUwe, or glass-eye (Sltzostedlon vitreum) 

1765 T. Hutchinson Ilest, Mass I. v 465 Pickrel.bieam, 
pearch, and other freshwater fish x86o 0 . W Holmes 
Elsie V, so [They] used to go and fish thiough the ice for 
pickerel every wmtei. x88x HarpePs Mag, Sept 512 The 
piincipal catch is pickerel, which can be taken even by an 
unskilful fisherman X897 Qutitig (U. S ) XXX. 435/2 
we termed ‘ pickerel ' (wall-eyed pike) were better table-fish. 

Pi'ckerel K [? dim. f. Pick. Cf. Dotterel ] 
A bird; the common name in. Scotland of the 
dunlin (Tnnga alpma), 

ja3X Montagu's Ormtlu Did ii^i'DwrAxxi ,, Provincial, 
Purre, Least Snipe Pickerel 1885 Swainson Names 
Ends 193 Dunlin , Pickerel (Scotland generally). A name 
applied to all small waders 

Pi'ckerel-weed. [f. Pickerel! + Weed.] 

1 . A name locally applied to certain weeds, found 
in still waters, amongst which pikes breed, and 
which formerly were popularly supposed to breed 
them ; most commonly to species of Fotamogeim 
or Pondw'eed, 

1653 Walton Angler \u 148 His feeding is . sometime 
a weed of his owne, called PikreUweed, of which some 
think some Pikes are bred 1823 E Moor Suffolk Words, 
Pickarel weed is .well known m Suffolk and Cambridge— 
and the idea that the sun’s heat helps the breeding of pike 
« common. 1853 G Johnston Nat Hist E Sard 
I 250 f he Pickerell.weeds throw out their oval or elliptical 
leaves that float so lightly on the surface 

2 . In N. America, Any species of Fontedena, 
lacustrine plants, with sa^ttate leaves, and spikes 
of blue floweis. Also Ptckerel'flower, 

X836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II, 146 In 
July, the blue pontederia or pickerel-weed blooms in large 
beds m the shallow parts or our pleasant river. i8fo — . 
May-Day^ etc, ibid III. 419 Through gold-moth-baunted 
Mds of pickeTel-flower. x8^ Lobsing Hudson 2x This in 
the books, is called Pickerel Weed [JPoniedtnacordata,X 
but the guides call it moose head. 

Pickeridfi^e (prkond^). [f. Pick + Ridcb, 
back.] ‘ One of the varieties of warbles , a swelling 
occurring on the backs of cattle' {Syd, Soc, Lex\ 
x88a in Ogilvie j and in later Diets 
Piokering. Ohs, exc. -S » Pickbeel ! 

2528 m T. D- Whitaker Hist, Craven {1B12) 307 Item, in 
great pike, & pickenng, 6 score. B. 1 ' * 

Fi’Ckeringite. Mtn, [Named 1844 after John 


Pickei ing, President of the American Academy: 
see -ITE 1 .] A hydrous sulphate of aluminium and 
magnesium, found in Peiu and Nova Scotia, in 
masses of silky white fibies, and as acicular crystals. 

1844 Amer, ^rnl. Sc, XLVI. 360 Pickenngite a native 
magnesian alum, 

Piokeroon, variant of Picaeoon. 

Pickery^ (prkon), Also 6 pikiy, pikery, 
pykery, pioory, Sc, pikary, 6-7 pykrie, -ry, 
[f Picker 1, Piker 1; see -EEY.] Petty theft Still 
a term of Scotdi law. 

1508 in Pitcairn Cnm, Trials I. *53 IConvicted of common 
Theft and] Pikry. 152a m Boys Sandwich (1792) 683 
Prevy picory. Bi llendpn Cron Scot, (1821) II. 

107 He conquest Ins levmg on thift and pikaiy 2553 m 
Haklityl's Koy (1598) I 266 For pickene ducked at ynrdes 
arme, and so dischaiged, X6X3-X7 in K M. Feigussoii 
Alex, Hume (1899) 300 For .. preventing of the gate 
stewthe and pykne that daylie mcressi<t. ax765 Erskinr 
Princ Sc, Law (1773) iv iv § S9 The stealing of trifles, 
which in our law-language is styled PtcKeiy, bOh nem been 
punished by the usage of Scotland, but wiili impnsonnient, 
scourging, or other corpoial punishment 1815 Scoxr 
Guy M, xlii, A trifle stolen in the street is teimed meie 
pickeiy, x86x W. Bell Diet, Law Scot, Pickery, is the 
stealing of trifles, which has never been punished in any 
other way than by an arbitiaiy punishment. 

t Pickery 2, obs form of Pecoaiiy, 

1706 Phillips, Pickery, an American Beast like a Hog. 

Picket (pil-^t), Forms: a, 7 pioquett, 
8 piquett, S-picquet, piquet ; 7- picket* [a. 

F. piquet pointed slake, also in other senses, f. 
piques to inick, pierce, with dim. suffix : see -ET.] 
I. 1 . A pointed slake, post, or peg, driven into 
the ground; used for various pm poses, e.g, 
a in the construction of a stockade or fence (fence 
picket = pale) , b* to hold in position gabions, fascines, and 
other means of fottification ; c W mmk positions in 
surveying, etc ; d. to fasten a rope or siring to, esp in 
order to tether a horse or other aiiimal, also to secure a 
lent; e shoipened also at the uxiper end, as a defence 
against cavalry or other assailants. 

X702 Military Diet,, Picket, or Piquet, is a .Stake fthatp 
at the end, which serves to maik out the Oiound, and 
Angles of a Fortification, when the Injgenlei is laying 
down the Plan They arc commonly pointed with frmi. 
There are also laige Piquets, which are drove into the 
Earth, to hold together the Fascines, or kaggots, in any 
Work cast up in haste. Ptd^eis me also Stakes dtove into 
the Ground, by the Tents of the Hoise m the Field to tye 
their Horses to 17x1 Lend Gas No 4871/a Most of 
the Horses, .bieaklng loose fiom their Pickets sonic weie 
taken. 1762 Si erne Tr Shandy VI. xxi X803 Wi i.i inoton 
in Gurw Desp 1. 487 One end of the cable must be .fixed to 
a Picket or to any thing firm. 1807 Hvttok Course Math, 
If 57 Sometimes pickets, or staves with flags, are set up as 
marks or objects of direction, 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay 
Field Foritf (1851) 88 The small branclies cut from an 
abatis may be lendered useful by making pickets of them. 
1838 Cro, Eng, 9 , Arch Jrnl, 1 . 96/x^ Marking the middle 
line, or axis of the toad, by stakes or pickets, placed at equal 
in ter vals apart Ibid, 98/x Tlie fasci nes are laid in altei naie 
layers croAswiiie and lengthwise, and the laj'crs.. connected 
W pickets. 1850 F. A. Gmii iTiis Artil, Man, (1862) ai8 
Each horse standing at picket. 1869 Parkman CU, 
West (1883) 20 Asquare fort of cedar pickets. X873 Tuisi ram 
Moab iv. 63 A lurking iliusf had cut the pickets orihe horses, 
1883 K iNCrRsou m Harper's Mag Jan. 208/2 Fence posts 
are made . and after these the rough split fence pickets 
so commonly used m this part of the State, 
f. A Stockade, raie* 

1841 Cailin N Amer, Ind, I xi 81 The piquet is com- 
posed of timbers . eighteen feet high set firmly in the ground 
at suflicient distances from each other to admit of guns 
and other missiles to be fired between them, 

2 . A Slake with pointed top, used in a military 
punishment m vogue in the 17th and rSth c, : see 
quot. 1706, Hence, a name for this punishment, 
and for similar forms of torture. 

tbgoRtyalProckwt, in Starke Obs,Milit,Pvnishm, (xQox) 
5 If a trooper he shall stand thiec seter^l times on the 
Picquett, 1702 Mditary Diet, s.v. 1706 PiiiLtips, To 
Stund upon the Picket, is when a Horseman for some 
Offence, IS sentenc d to have one Hand ty*d up as high as 
It can reach, and then to stand on the Point of a Stake with 
theloeof his opposite Foot; so that he can neither stand, 
nor hang well, nor ease htmself by changing Feet. x8o6 
Mar Ldctworth Leonora xlv, If I put a pool fellow on 
the picket. r843^^ R Maddin Ser. it. 

II xva 353 The tortures of the la&li, the ptequet and the 
knotted cord. 1862 Ld Stanhope Pitt 111 . 116 Many of 
iv underwent the military punishments of 

the lash and the picket— this la&t consisting tn being made 
to stand with one foot upon a pointed stake. 

1 3 A peg, pin, plug. Obs, rare. 


x868 Rep, to Coot, V,S on Munitions JVarxi^ (Boxer 
ammunition), The bullet has a picket of wood running 
through Its centre half-way from the apex of the cone 
towards the baM. Ibid, 16 1'he bullet, as m the Boxer, has 
the wooden picket through half its longer axis, and the clay- 
plug in the base for expansion 

n. 4 . Mil, A small detached body of troops^ 
sent out to watch for the approach of the enemy 
or his scouts {ptetlying picket), or held m quarters 
in readiness for such service {inlying picket) ; also 
applied to a single soldier so employed. In the 
Army Regulations spelt 

X761 Mt^, IL 105 A vanguard, composed of the 
piquets, which ynxe formed into battalions and squadrons, 
^ saamng the head of cantomneata 1781x11 Simes 
Mthu Gn^ (ed, 3) 8 [The Adjuunt-generatl may.. visit 
them at their posts, and always see that the plqueci aiMi la 



PICKET. 


PIOEINO. 


836 


good otder tygg Wellington in Gurw T 22 The 
advanced picquets of the British army vrere attacked by the 
enemy 1844 ^ Or<L Army 1 If an Officer's Tour 

of Duty happen when he is on the Inlying Piquet, his 
Tour upon the Piquet is to pass him. 1844 H H Wilson 
BnU India II 384 The village of Yuva, was guarded W 
a strong pioquet of cavalry and infantry. x86x Mas. £, 
Beers All Quiei along' i/ie FotomaCf Now and then a stray 
picket Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro Z884 Sai^ 
Rev a6 July 126/2, 600 Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard » 
attacked our picquets, but were lepulsed. 

b, A camp-guard, sent out to bring in men who 
have exceeds then leave. 

1787 Gmil Mag LVII, 11 1199/2 The piquets and double 
patroles abandoned their officers, and joined their mutinous 
comrades. xS^x Dixon Pam iv 135 A sergeant and 
piquet of soldiers enteied the room. 1886 Pall Mall G 
7 Oct yx A seiious military not occurred m the streets of 
Aldershot last evening... The miUlary police and pickets 
had to be reinforced 

c tmnsf. and fig A party of watchers or sen- 
tinels, an outpost , an outlymg post. 

1847^ H. Miller Fvsi /fitjr* xiv, (1857) 228 Two insu- 
lated outliers, that foim the outer piquets of the nevirer 
and higher system x 85 o G H K m Vac Tour 173 Ther& 
two miles olf, aie lying deer, pickets of keen eyed and 
keener scented hinds thrown out m every direction x866 
Nealc Se^, d* Hymns ga The picquets of the Spint-host, 

6. (usually pi ) Applied to men acting in a body or 
singly who are stationed by a tiades-union or the 
like, to watch men going to woik during a strike 
or in non-union woikshops, and to endeavour to 
dissuade or deter them 

1867 Times S3 Ang 8/3 The pickets kept tlieir places 
fiom eaily morning till night; they reviled the workmen 
who went in and out ; they forced women to call upon the 
police for protection » tliey threatened that those who look 
woik should have none wlien the Union was triumphant 
1869 Pall Mall G 31 Ang i We will assume . that they 
issue positive orders to tlie pickets to resort to nothing in 
tlie shape of coercion. 1885 Mven. standard 19 Dec , The 
strikers have posted pickets at all stations. x888 Glode 
2 Feb 6/5 In connection with a strike, the defendant acting 
os a * picket * xBpx HewcasiU Rvm Chroiu 17 Jan 4/x 
To prevent the pickets of the strikers from indulging in 
demonstrations against the loyal men, 

III. 6. An elongatedf rifle bullet, with a co- 
noidal front , a cyliudro-conoidal bullet. 

(Said in E. S. Farrow, Amaican Small Arms (190^) 56, 
to have been * made for Col Pickett, the well-known gn^vly 
bear killer' ) 

1858 Di ANu Hist d Sc Fire-arms 263 A form of conical 
projectile u<>ed and called a ' picket * in the United States, 
ana also used in sevoml of the German states X859 J. 
ScoprCRN Piojeciik JFea/onsCed 4) 2x9 note^ The^Aincu- 

rnnft tArm th<* nminrlilo nminirlo * ’ 


402/x* x88x GUBrNBR Gtm 177 The regulation Martini- 
Henry rifling would send a long-range picket dean through 
an elephant, xpox T. F. Fremanilb BA Rifle 38 The 
pointed bullet with a flat base, known as a 'flat-ended 
picket' 

IV 7 aitnh, and Comh.t as (sense i) puAel- 
fence^ -gahy ^machtncy •‘ptiiy -strap ; (senses 
d, 5) piiht fluty f system t trench ; pioket-boat, 
-launoh, -ahip^, a vessel employed for reconnoi- 
tring, or scouting m advance of the fleet, or on 
a nver in military operations; pioket-clamp, 
a clamp for holding fence-pickets while being 
pointed, picket-guard, an inlying picket, also 
a picket protecting a position; picket-header^ 
-pointer, a machine for pointing fence-pickcts; 
picket-house, in a garrison, the building where 
a picket is stationed; picket-launch: scQptchet- 
heat ; picket-line, {a) a tether , (h) a line held 
by pickets; picket-ship zee pichef-boat 
x88>s Daily Hews 23 Jan 6/2 He will have with him [on the 
NileJ the "picket boats commanded by Lieutenants Mont- 
gomerie and Tyler. 1890 Pall Mall G s June a/ x The large 
Steam-launches known in the navy as ‘ pitfcet-boats ' are per- 
fectly adapted for the puipose, X867 7\mes 33 Aug o/a 
Flood and nearly all the rest of the prisoners did "'picket 
duty there. xSjx Daily Hews iB Jan., This extra piquet 
duty fiom other companies forms a separate roster 1857 
JL Tombs Amer m yapan ix. 007 Cottages . sunouoded 
by either stone walls or bamboo "picket fences. Ihid 
xiv, 3x7 The streets of Hakododi .are subdivided into 
vaiious wards by means of "picket-gates. 1703 Lond* Gaz 
No 3933/2 Out "Piquet Guard was ordered out to attack 
them 1866 Longp Killed at Ford 11, As we rode along . 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford. x88;3 E* Ingersoll 
in HarpePs Jan, aoS/a Planers, shingle machinesi 
"picket headers. 190X Wtstm Gaz, 14 Mar 6/x A diafl: of 
about Any men in Guernsey attacked the "picquet house 
on the pier at St. Peter’s Port 1867 Latham Black ft 
JVhite X05 The opposing lines were not moie than two 
hundred yards apart, and between these were the ''picket 
lines, about one hundred yards from one another, xl^ 
Sertoneps Mag XXV. xp/x it was no easy matter to handle 
them 00 the ptckeMinei^and to provide for feeding and water- 
ing. xB67 i imes 23 Aug 9/2 Many of the 'picket men had 
behaved illegally x8$x Mayne Ksid Scalp R-anU iv 38 The 
"picket-pms iwei e] driven home 1859 Marcv Pratne TVav, 
ill. at Toe pteket-pms, of iron, fifteen inches long, with ring 


ship, xftra - - - 

furnished vdth a long leathern ihong as a "picket strap 
x866 Sat, Rev, ao July 59 The victims or the Jacket 
system are.. men who are outside the pale of the Trades 
Unions. 

Hoket, A local name of the tern ; cf, 

PlOTiBKB. 

VCL. VII. 


1831 Montagu's 0. 

. iCimiew. Picket 

Picket (piket), [f, ProRBT y^.i] 

1 . irans^ To enclose or secure with pickets or 
stakes; to palisade; to fix down by means of 
pickets. 


A 

Cannon _ ^ ^ _ 

to the ground. X884 Mil Engtneermg (ed 3) 1 . 11 55 The 
hides are laid on the ground and picketed fixinly down.; 
the sandbags are then ouiltup to such a height as to 
allow each hide to be drawn well over the top row and 
round the ends, which are then picketed into the parapet 
b To tether (a horse, etc ) to a picket 01 peg 
fixed m the ground. 

x8z4 Scott JVav xlvi, Their horses, saddled and picqueted 
behind them. 1837 Lzvzngstomb Trav, vii. 238 The goat 
alee ■’ ’ ' * 


is picketed to a stake in the bottom [of a pitl x868 Repd, 
4- Ord Army § 873 The ^ards of the Cavalry -wiir bi 
■* '^d the horses placet*'* 


mounted, and the horses pidceted, 

2 To punish or torture with the picket. Ohs 
exc JHist 

1746-7 Hervey Medii, (x8i8) 253 Others act the part of 
their own tormentor, they even picquet themselves, and 
call It amusement. xy6* Sterne Tr Skanfly V xxi, 1 
would be picquetted to death, cried the corporal, .before 
1 would suflfer the woman to come to any harm. x839« 
z86a [see PickrtxngJ 

3. Mtl To post as a picket, b. intr, (for njl) 
To post oneself as a pidtet; to acton picket duty, 

*775 J- Brown in Sparks Carr, Amer, Rev (1853) 1. 463 
They have intrenched and picketed out some distance from 
their other works. X859 F A, Griffiihs Artd Man, (zSde) 
Z54 To encamp and picket expeditiously x88o Dixon 
Windsor IV. xxii. aor These men were picketed m the 
town 

4. In a labour dispute* a. inir To act as a 
picket, b. traois To beset or molest with pickets. 
See PiOKJST 1 5 and Piokistino b, 

X867 7«;Mj22Aug xx/i His employer’s shop was picketed 
by about two or three men in the morning loid , He xecog- 
nixed the defendants in company with others, picketing 
daily 1885 Daily Tel 21 Oct, (Cas%ll), They picketed the 
men coming to and going from Mr. JR ’& shops. 

I'lence PI olceted. ppi, o , Pi cketer, a man en- 
gaged m picketing dm mg a stnke. 

x8x8 Scott R xxxii, The appearance of the "picqueted 
horses, feeding m this little vale X87C Emerson Soc, ^ Schi, 
VI Z21 There 15 a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut 
rail or picketed pine boards. x88s Even. Standat 4 Nov. 
(Cassell), The old picketed and bastioned forts are dis- 
appearing 1867 T/wcf 33 Aug q/i Even if all the gaols of 
the country were filled with "picketers the system must be 
continued x8q8 Westm Gaz* g Sept. 4/1 A stronger con- 
tingent of picketers amved on the spot to relieve the 
sandwjch-men 

Pioket, piokette, obs. forms of Pjqubt, 
t Pioket-beard. [See Picked 1 9, Piked a, 2.] 
1670 G H Hist Cardinals i, iii. 73 A gicat dispute . 
betwixt a certain Picket-beaid (as they call tliem in Italj) 
or Protestant, and a Cathohek 
Picketdo, obs form of PicorsB. 

Picketiiitf ziblsb, [See -WGti.] 

The action ot the vb. Picket; a. see Picket 2^. 2 ; 
spec, b. in a labour dispute, the posting of men 
to intercept non-strikers on their way to work and 
pievail upon them to desist. 

a. X 7 S 3 Miss Collier Art Torment 15 Punishments for 
faults, such as whipping and pcketing amongst the soldiers. 
XB39 MARRVAT Dtaiy Amer Ser t U 306 The com- 
manding-officer replied, that he would be hung up by 
hta thumbs till he femted—a variety of piquettmg. 1842 
P 3 R, Madden Untied Irishmen I, xl 335 The picket- 
tings and half-hanglngs, and other modes and instruments 
of torture x86o H (jougbr Iniprisonmeni In Bwrmah 
xiu. X41 On this button the culprit stood with bated foot at 
the znanifest ribk of being lamed for life. This tortuie was 
called picket Img. 

b 1867 Times S3 Aug. 8/3 Baron Bramwell said that 
if picketing were done m such a way as to excite no 
reasonable alarm or not to annoy or coerce those who 
were the subjects of it, it would be no aflfence m law, 
The picketing which Mr. Druitt and his friends organized 
.was mtimidatton, and nothing less. xBox Guardian 
XI Mar, 377/2 In theory picketing is merely the use of fair 
argument to dissuade men frombecoming* blacklegs* In 
practice the force of the argument is found to depend very 
largely on the numbers and demeanour of those who 
ei^loy It 

Piok-fanlt : see Pick- in Comb. 

Pi*ckfork. Obs, exc. dial. Forms 3 pic-, 5 
pykk-, pik-, pyke-, 5-6 pyk;, 6 pick©-, 6 
(9 dial,) pike-, pick-fork [Origin of the first 
element obscure : occurring as pic, pik, pyke, it 
appears to be identical with PlOK sb,\ PiKB sb,\ 
as if ‘a fork with pikes or sharp points’; but 
the word, with its variant Pitgbfohk, seems 
to have been at length associated with the vb 
Plox2, Pitch 1, from the use of the implement in 
pitching sheaves, etc.] » Pitobeork, (The sense 
m the quot firom Layamon is doubtful.) 

ken, Heo valden 
Pnceslll, 546/2, 

3 pyk forkes, c 1440 Promp,Parv, 397/ x Pykkfoxke, vierga, 
1481 Caxton Reynard {kth)gs The men of the village cam 
out., with flaylw and pikforkes X485 Noiitngkaan Rec, 
111.246 Paid. .to a smyth formakyngofamete pykefork,. 

r it was broken with Jm ice. ifd x 5 a 3 hiTZHBRB. RusK 
25 If the gcasse be very thycke, it wolde be shaken with 


handes, or with a short pykforke. xgdo Bible (Genev.) 
1 Sam xiii 21 Yet they had a file for the shares, and for 
the mattockea and for the pickeforkes [1535 Coverd. forckes, 
IS39 (Great) dong forckes] & for the axes. Fleming 
Vtrg Georg H, 31 Clods must alwaies broken be with pick 
forlm tumd therein. tfxSoo Flodden F, 11 (1664) xt borne 


made long pikes and lances light, Some Pike-forks for to 
ind thrust 1673 R Head Canting Acad. Kiij, One 
i Horse-keepers.. did belabour hm with a Pikefork 


of me±lorseJceepers..pad belabour hm with a Pikefork 
1825 Bhockett H C Gloss, Pichyorh, a hay fork, x88s 
Westall Old Factory xxi. (B. D. D.), Chaps, as I wouldn’t 
touch with a pikefork. 

Piok-goose, corrupt f. Peak-goose Ohs Piok- 
hamess * see Pick-. FfckZiUl : see Pightab. 
tPicldeman. < 5 V Obs, Also 7 pechcamau. 
[f Pros 4 * Mae ] A miller’s assistant, whose 
duty was to pick the millstone . cf, Pikehan 2 a, 
x6m Court Ba Barony Une (1892) 3 Sum teimenti'?, wald 
nocht content thame selffis with the serwice of the Peckca- 
man. 1808 Jamieson, P%Uae many the name formerly given 
to a miller’s seivant, from his work of keeping the null m 
order x8zs Ibid.^ Pthnan, Pikewaft, Pikievtant the same 
as Pickte-wan^ and pron os three syllables 
Pioki6taT» dial, f PJCTAEhE, the common tern. 
Pioldll, obs f, Pickle sb,^y a gram, com. 


Jl. A 11 c UUllUU Ut V* 111 vurwus bCfliiCS. 

a ct^o R. Bkonne ChrvH, (1810) 273, & ]>oa has for j>i 
pilling, mykille iUe hkyng CX440 Promp, Parv 
Py kynge, or clensynge, purgacto 1331 in W tt Turner 
Select, Rec Oxford (1880) 100 Conspiryces , and pykyn of 


jS. 1348 Blyot . 
cardynge of woull 


1/ Dtciy Carffttnatfo, the pn 
i6j» Wilkins Hat, Reltg 234 


or 

lOUt 


any such picking and chusing amongst them, as may hend 
the laws to make them suitable to our own interests, x^3 
Evelyn De la Quint, Compl Card 11 80 Picking or 
culling of Fruits 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf, 1 25 Ihis 
opening of the nmtted cotton is first partially edited by the 
process of 'picking* Women and children partially disen- 
tangle the cotton 1883 C. F, Holder Marvels Anim Lfc 
174 Ihe inspiriting picking oi the banio* 
b. With adverbs. Also atinb. 

*825 J Nicholson Operai Mechanic 606 The stopping 
and picking out tools are made of polished steel xSoo 
Pall MallG 4 Oct. 7/2 A grapnel was lowered over the 
hows by means of a long tope, the end of which was taken 
under the dynamometer to the picking-up drum. 1904 
H. Black Pi act Set/ Cnlime iv 103 The picking up of 
crumbs of knowledge is not in itt.elf education. 

2 spec, a. Stealing, theft ; in later use, petty , 
thefb, pilfeiing ; esp in picking and stealing : see 
Pick w.i 9 b. 

a X40X Pol Powtf (Rolls) II 66 lhat alines is pykyng, y 
fynde it in thi boke* G1470 Hinryson Mot Fab, iir 
{Cock fr Fox) IV, In pyfcing or nultrie haith day and nyebt, 
XS3S CovERDALE Btoio Dcd., His pestilent pykynge of Peter 
pens out of yourerealme, 

H 1548-9 (Mar) JSk Com, Prayer^ Caiech,^ To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing 1753 Scots Mag, May 
260/3 He had been in a continual practice of ;;^cking and 
stealing. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scoil 111. 437 Sheep . * 
carried away, if aboveihe number seven. [M'Gregorl styled 
lifting ; if below seven, he only considered it as a picking 
b. Weaving Afinishing process of cloth-making-: 
see quot. 1875. o. Metallurgy, Rough soiting of 
ores, d, The finishing of an electrotype plate by 
removing picks or defects, e Masonry Dabbing : 
see Dab 21.1 quot. 187(5. 

1839 Uss Did, Arts 812 The mechanical preparation of 
ores, including picking, stamping, and different modes of 
washing, 1875 Knight Meek i6gB/z Picking Cloth,,, 

It is subjected to a strong light, and all blemishes removed 
from Its surface by tweezers. Spots which have escaped the 
action of the dye ore touched with dye by a camel's-hair 
brush. x8Bx Raymond Mining Gloss , Pihwg See Cobbing, 
1890 Cent Diet , Picking, 6. Removing picks in electro* 
type plates with the tools of an electrotype-finisher. 

3 center, +a. A mark produced by pricking; 
a pack. (Only OE ) 

This IS the earliest known trace of a verb corresp. to Pike 
or pick in OE s see etymology of Pick v,' 

^ 7a5 Cofpus Gloss, (Hessels) S. 572 Sitgmaiai picung; 
b. That which ib or may be picked, or picked 
up; the produce of picking, the amount picked; 
a scraping, a scrap ; pi, gleanings of fruit, remain- 
ing scraps of food, or portions of anything worth 
picking up or appiopiiating. 

X64X Milton xilWks. 1851 ITT saxTbeVuIfurs 
had then but small pickings. 1768-74 Tucker Bt Hat 

« 5}z Then reasihi began to open ; and we gathered 
pickings the ideas of good and mischievous, of 
right and wrong. xBo 8 H. Holland ChesJme 63 These 
pickings [from salt pans) were analysed. He found 48a 
ports to contain 40 of muriate of soda, 60 of carbonatei and 
380 of sulphate or hme. 1847 C Bronte y MyrcTiij The 
scanty pickings I bad now and then been able to glean at 
Lowood. x 8 ra Walsh Tea (Philad.) xxs At 4 o’clock each 
evening the day's * picking ' is carried to the factory. xSipT 
[see PiCKSR^xa). Mod, (Kent) The boy was sent to jail 
for stealing apples^ but they were only a iew peekings 
o. Chiefly// Perquisites pmtely picked up, or 
dishonestly come by; pilferlngs. 

2765 Foots Coitmsmary i. Wks. 1799 II xo Rich as an 
Indian governor. Heaven knows how he came by it 
Pretty pickings, 1 warrant, abroad, X809 Malkin G%1 Bloc 
V 1. V xz pretty pickings to be made out of this juggle. 
s866Geo Guot/'. /fof/lntiod., But heirornoheir,X&wyer 
Jermyn had hod his picking out of the estate x8^ W P. 
Courtney in Acaden^ 13 May It must be confessed 
that the pickings of the office [of Paymaster-Genexal] were 
enormous. 
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PICKING. 

4 a (^See quot.) 1 ). //. * Pounded oyster shells 
for gravel walks’ (Simmonds LicL Trade 1858). 

<;i858 ArtktLPftblSoc Diet ii, 140/1 The same sort of 
brick if burnt a little harder, is called VLpeaier^ and if rather 
softer than it ought to be, and of pale colour, ^.pckvtg 
6, atlribm and Comb,, as ^ichtttg-seasorti -iable^ 
^time, etc. ; pjckiag-bed, a bed in a quarry that 
IS picked away ; picking^groimd, giound capable 
of being picked ; plekmg salt . see quot. 

1883 Siomttuuon Jan., Of this the top la inches is used as 
a Vckrag-bed, so that blocks feet deep always be 
obtained when required 1874 Raymond S/aezs/, Mznes \ 
* Minvtg 514 Tbe removal m blasting-aound of 200 
cubic feet, and in soft *picfcing-grouTid . of 800 cubic feet, 
x884 Chester Gloss ^Ptching salt ,, the first salt made after 
a pan has been * picked that is, has had the scale token 
on the bottom. 1874 Chamber^ Encycl s v Cotton^ From 
the date of blooming to the close of the *piclang season, 
warm dry weather is essential 1901 Scotsmasii^ Oct 4/8 
After being thoroughly screened, the lump coal is carried 
on to ^picking tobies. 168a Dryden Abs ^ AcJtiU lu 41B 
He was too warm on *Picking-work to dwell. 

[f.PioKz'. 2 +-iJicti.] The 

action of Pick o.a 

1 . Wecvoing The driving of the shuttle to and fro 
in a loom, esp attrth as in ’^picking peg 
*=PiaKEii2j pickvng cord^ leoer, mottOHy shaft, 
staffs stick, names of parts employed in this action ; 
cf Picker 2 b. 

18*7 Edm Rev, XLVI 4 Mechanical contiivance techni- 
cally denominated a picking* peg 18^ Ure Arts 
1285 He lays hold of the picking-peg in nis right hand, and, 
with a smart jerk of his wrist, drives the fly-shuttle swiftly 
fiomonesideof the loom to the other Theplan of thiowing 
the shuttle by the picking peg and cord is a great improve- 
ment upon the old way of throwing it by haad. 1873 
Knight i)tct Meeh. 1698/1 In one form of hand-loom, the 
picking-peg is drawn by a cord In the power-loom the 
driver Is on a vibrating staff Ibid , Picktstg-sttck QVeavtngfi, 
the picker-staff for driving the shuttle of a power-loom 
1878 Barlow IVeavmg xxv 269 {heading. Shuttles and 
picking motions Ihid 271 This plan was to affix inclined 
planes to the peripheries of fly-wheels— one at each end of 
the crank shaft, so as to strike against a stud fixed upon 
a pickmg shaft connected to each picking stick 1&7 Westm 
Gas 22 Jan 7/2 For shafts he has used a lot of the hickory 
picking staffs used in power looms. 

2 - Spinning, * The travelling of the bobbin up 
and down the spindle in the process of being filled, 
so that It may be equally full all over* (McLaren). 

• 1884 W S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 152 The spool 

..requires a triple motion; a very short one at first filling 
the lower end, daring which time the bobbin only moves a 
little way up and down, and then a longer ‘picking’ .up 
and down, with the constantly lowering motion the same as 
for the tube. 

8. The action of pitching or throwing sheaves, 
etc. Also attrib,, as picking-fork, a hay-fork, 
pitchfork , picking-hole, a window or door aloft 
in a barn or hayloft, through which hay or sheaves 
are pitched , a pitch-hole, north, dial 
x847-y8 Halliwell, Pickvtg-hoU, 1834 * Tom Trdodlc- 
HOYLE ^ BatmslcL Facik s Ann, 25 Made it into hay, an 
thrawn it throo t' pickm-hoyle. Cohdbaux Birds 0/ 
Humber 14 One of the picking-holes at the north end of 
the barn 

PickilLg (pi kiq), ppl, a. Also 6 pyking, Sc, 
-and. [f. ncK + -lira 2 .] 

1 . That picks, an the senses of the verbj spec 
thievish. 

IS 3 § Lyndesay Satyre 2657 Sic pykand peggrall theifis ar 
hangit i«o Lever Serm (Arb.) 38 Pickinge theft, is lesse 
than murtheryng robrye. X361 T Hobv tr. CasttgliOHe's 


looking into chambers or parlours, onely of purpose to 
Steale. 1894 Kipling yui^le Bh 52 Nothing but foolish 
words and little picking thievish hands. 

t2. Dainly, fastidious, tiifling, nice. Obs, Perh. 
vbl, sh, used attrib, 

1589 R. Harvey Perc (1590) 3 If thy mill stones be not 
worne too blunt, foi want of pecking, there is picki^ meat 
for thee 159:^ Shaks a Hen IV, iv i. 198 The King is 
wearie Of diaintie, and such picking Grieuances. X678 
Bunyan Pt^, Auth Apol. (ed. a) 227 Dost thou love 
picking meat? 

PioMtivaiit, corrupt f Piokb-dkvant, Ohs, 
Pickle (pi Forms: 5 pekiUe, pykyl, 

pikkyll, pykuUe, 6 (pogyJU, pigell), pyoole, 
pikle, pykle, 6-7 pickel(l, 6- pickle, [app, 
a MDu pekelie, peeckel (^21473 in Teuthonista) 
or MLG. pekel, LG., Du. pekel, E.Fris, pekel, 
pakel, mod Ger. pokel brine, pickle. Ulterior origin 
obscure. 

(Verdam suggests that Du wasaderiv of verbal root 
ptk'‘,pek~, in sense ‘that which pricks or is piquant ‘)i 
1 . A salt or acid liquor (usually bnne or vinegar, 
sometimes with spices) m which flesh, vegetables, 
etc., are preserved. (In early use, also applied to 
certain sauces eaten with flesh as a relish ) 

^42x440 Morte Afih 1027 Sevene knave cbildre, Choppid 
in a chargour of chalke whytt sylver, With pekille and 
powdyre of precious spycez. CZ44Q Promp Farv 307/a 
Pykyl, sawce,/rc«/{t. ^1430 Two Cookerydiks 77 Pikkyll 
pom le Mallard, i^a Arnoldd Chron (i8n) 189 To make 
a Pigell to kepe freshe Sturgen in. 1330 Palsgr. 254/1 
Pywle sauce, saolmure 1333 Eden 'Preat News Ind, 
(Arb.) 29 Keping it in a certayne pickle x6oo Surtiet , 


Coiadru Fartm n h. 349 A pidcte..mad6 of two parts of ] 
vineger, and one of wine 1606 Sha^ Ani 4* ii 

V ^Thou Shalt be whipt with ^er, and stew d in brine. 
Smarting in lingiing picWe. 17*8 E. Smwh pw// 

(ed a) 63 Make a Pickle of Vinegar. Salt, whole Peppei, 
Cloves, Mace, and boil it, and pour it on the Mangoes, x^ 
Kendall Trav II. xlvi 132 The strength of the water 

being now such as to consstitute It a brine or pickle 

x6^ Woodstock Scvjgle xi. in Scott Woo^t App 1, 

NShingelse IS histoiy But pickle of antiquity. X673H0BBCS 

Odyssey 6a He was m the sea o r head and ears At 
last he rais’d nis head above the pickle ^ 

b. In pickle (Jig.), kept in preparation for iise ; 
esp, in phr. a rod in pickle, a punibhnaem in 
reserve, ready to be inflicted on occasion ; see Rod. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Ejb, I but he hath arguments 
that haue been these twentie yeres m piwle. 1023 B 
Spenser Vox CwitaiU 26, I feare God hath worse rods 
in pickell for you. xSaS Craven Gloss (tA a) i. v , Tha 
IS a threatening admonition for an idle or truant boy 
‘ There’b a stick 1 pickle for thee my lad • 

Linton Rebel of Family II. vn. It was only after the last 
good word of glad tidings had been said that the IM 
taken out of the pickle 1885 Baity N^s 3 Nov 5/2 He 
will return to the tranquil enjoyment of his 1,000,000 QOiiars 
now in pickle, it is saiu, in the English funds. 

2 . Some article of food preserved in pickle; 
usually (j&/.) Vegetables (as cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, cucumbers, walnuts, mangoes, etc.) pickled, 
and eaten as a relish. 

X707 Mortimer Hush (1721) 11 26 The Keys of the Ash 
are a good Pickle while young and tender; and when 
ripe. 17x0 Addison Tatlorllo 255 Fa ConsCTves [are] of a 
much colder Nature than your common Pickles i 7 S» 
Johnson Idler No. 33 F 24 Received a present of pickles 
from Miss Pilcocks 1833 Soyer Pantroph, 64 Mallows. . 
occupied one of the first ranks among pickles. 

3 An acid solution, or other chemical prepara- 
tion, used for cleansing metal or wood, or for 
other purposes. 

X776 Withering Brit Plants (1796) I 38 Filtre it through 
paper, keep it in a bottle closely corked, and call it the 
pickle. 1839 Urd Diet Arts 860 These plates, while still 
waim, are rubbed over with a dilute acid or piclle. 1879 
Cassells lechn, Educ IV 299/2 A dipper had left a 
quantity of work all night in the ‘pickle or cleansing 
solution. 

4. Jig, A condition or situation, usually dis- 

agreeable; a soriy plight or predicament. (Usually 
with defining word.) coUoq, 

[Cf Bu. in depekel zitten, temandtn depekel laien ziiien ] 
136a J Heywood Prov ^ Epigr, (1867) 157 Freilties 
pickell. 1573 Tusser Husb (1878) 125 Reape bailie with 
sickle, that lies m ill pickle 1^3 Foxe Serin on 2 Cor, 

V 21 In this pickle lyetn man Iw nature, that is, all wee that 
be Adams children at6zo j. Dyke Worthy Commun 
(1643) 382 Who could have embiaced a person in so filthy 
a piclsfe ? 1741 Richardson Pamela 11824) I 77 , 1 warrant, 
added she, he was in a sweet pickle 1 2823 Byron yuan vin 
xliii, The Turkish batteues thrash’d them like a flailj Or 
a good boxer, into a sad pickle X893 SrrvcNbON Catrtona 
291 , 1 could see no way out of the pi^le I was in 

b gen. Condition, trim, guise rare, 

1706 Phillips, Accoutrement, Dress, Garb, Pickle 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses i ix. 190 It is difficult to conceive how 
he keeps himself in any decent pickle. 

5. A person, usually a boy, who is always causing 
trouble : cf. FiokledI 2 b , a troublesome or mis- 
chievous child , t a wild young fellow, coiloq, 

1788 Hist, Schoolboy 72 He told Master Blotch he was a 
pickle, and dismissed him to bis cricket X809 Malkin Gil 
Bias I. XVII F 6 If the little gentleman is a pickle, they will 
lay all the blame on your bad mani^ement. x8xx Lex, 
Balairon , Pickle, an arch waggish fellow 1828 J. W. 
Croker Biary 23 Apr, in C Papers (1884) I. 416 The Duke 
of Cuniberland was there, and his son Prince George This 
little pickle IS about nine, x8^ Miss Mitford Country 
Stones (1850) ss Young Sam Tyler, Jem’s eldest hope, a 
thorough Pickle. X885 [see Picklesome]. 

t b. aitnb, or as adj, *= Pickled ppl a^ 2 h, 

1797 Mrs. a M Bfnnett Beggar Girl (18x3) III, 278 His 
son, a pickle young dog 

6. attriK and Comb,, as pickle-barrel, -boiler, 
-bottle, -dealer, -farm, -jar, -pot, -room, -shop\ 
prckle-oured a, cured or preserved in pickle; 
piolde-leaf, an ornamental dish^ m the form of a 
leaf, for pickles, etc. ; piokleman, one who makes 
or sells pickles ; pickle-worm U S,, the cater- 
pillar of a moth {Fhacellura nitidalis), which 
destroys young cucumbers, etc. ; piokle-yard, the 
yard m which meat is pickled for the navy. 

*757 W. Thompson R, H Advoc 14 A Cooper and a 
*Picfcle-BoiIer being two distinct Employments, 1879 Mrs 
A E James Ind Househ Mcaiagem, 21 A wide-mouthed 
^pickle-bottle, with air-tight cork. 1791-3 in Spirit Pub, 
Jrnls, (1799) 1 116 A ^Pickle dealer and an Italian Fidler 
1890 Daily Hews 20 Sept. 3/1 A *pickle-farm at the present 
time of year, with its peeling and brining processes, is an 
interesting sight 2899 Altbutt's Syst Med VIII- 13 A 
man whose work consisted of covering *pickle-jars with 
bladder. 1839 Smiles Self Help ii (i860) 41 Melon table- 
plates, meen *pickle-leaves, and such like articles. 1731 
Lond Even Post 9 Nov, John Potts, *Pickleman m 
Giacious Street, 17^ Mrs Raffald Eng, Housekpr, 
(1778) 43 Put them into ^pickle pots , when the liquor is 
cold pour It upon the oysters. X809 Kendall Trav II 
xlvi. X32 From the water-rooms, it is drawn into a second 
range of vats or rooms, called ’’pickle-rooms. 1773 Gold- 
smith 13 Apr. in Boswell Johnson, The very next shop to 
Northumberland-house is a Vckle-shop 1737 W Thomf- 
SON R N Advoc 22, 1 . . was . • made inspecting Cooper of the 
*Pjckle-yard, 


PlOEIiE. 

PicUe (p«k’l)i 

rOngin unknown. 

The two senses are not generally felt to be the same word in 
Scotch, but cf the use ^grain in ‘ I hae-na a »ain o saut 
i’ the boose ’ ; * A man without a grain o sense .] 

1 . A Single grain or com of wheat, barley, or oats, 
e g. a barley-pickle, a barley-corn, b. Formerly, 
also, a single grain or particle (of sand, dust, etc.). 

i«a Abp Hamilton CaieJu (1B84) 204 As breid is maid 
of^ny pickilhs of come, vj, ^ong, 0 gin my Love xu 

0 am rav love were a pickle of wheat, Awa wi that pickle 

” wK Si flee. *0S R W D.ck«s Ague 1. 

The ears are found to have alternately a plump well- 
hlled pickle and an empty husk x^ Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss , Pidle, a single gram or kernel , of corn, rice, 

^*63» Rutherford Zett, (1862) I. xxn 87 Ye shall run 
out your glass even to the last pickle of sand X656 Ji anes 
Mixt ScAoh Dtv ISO Rotten, and dissolved into innumer- 
able pickles of dust. ^ 

2 . A small quantity or amount (of fluid, powder, 
or anything quantitative) ; a little, (h ollowed by 
sb. without of) 

a 17*4 in Ramsay's Tea-i Misc, (1733) I. 9 Sick’s I ha’e 
ye’s get a pickle. 17*4 Ramsay / have a Green Purse i, 

1 have a green purse, and a wee pickle gowd nixSxo 
Tannaiiill Poems (1846) x6 I’ve spun a picklo yarn. x8x6 
Scott Old Mart xl, I wad get my pickle meal and my 
soup milk x8aa Galt Piavost xxxviii (x868J xio A pickle 
tea and sugar. *803 Stfvenson Catnona 75 Ye'II have,, 
to think a wee pickle less of your dainty self. 

PicMe (pi'k^l)> P* FickLE sb Cf, MDu. 
(<r 1479), Du., MLG, pekelen, Ger, pokeln,’] 

1 , tfons. To put into or steep in pickle ; to pre- 
serve m pickle. tSoroetimes, To preserve with 
salt, to salt, as hultei.) 

1532 [see Pickled » i] 1570 Levins Mattip, xaa/t To 
Pickle flesh, condne, salve 1399 Hakluyt Voy 11 . no 
They vse to pickle them with vineger and •talt, xWi 
Lovell Hist, Anim, Cf Min 220 Salmon. ..If pickled it's 
like Sturgian. 1732 Berki lly AUipkr, vi § x4 A ph>sician. 
who, having pickled half a dozen embryos [etc.] X768 
CowPER Let, to J IIUl 3 May, Mrs Rebecca Cowper’s 
receipt to pickle cabbage. X893 Kati Sanborn Trutk/l 
Worn, S California 28 The processes of pickling olives, 
b. To fill (a veisel) with pickle or brine for 
preserving meat. 

1757 'Wood in W. Thompson R, N Advoc, ta The Casks 
to oe always drove and pickled m Time. 

2 Naut, To rub salt, or salt and vinegar, on the 
back after whipping 01 flogging; formerly pi auliscd 
as a punishment. 

X706 Inq, Naval Miscarriages in Hart. Misc, (Park) I, 
574 The whipping and pickling of seamen (a barbarous 
practice which nas been much used of late; has likewise been 
a great hindrance to the manning of our fleet. 1725 De Foe 
Voy tound World {1840) 90 Pickling, that is to say, throwing 
salt and vinegar on the back after the whipping. 1887 
J. K. Laughton in Diet, Nat. Biog, XII. 205/1 It was 
acknowledged that [in Corbet's ship, c x8o8J the miiiiber of 
men flogged was very great and that the backs of the 
sufferers were habitually pickled. 

3 . To steep in or treat with some acid, or other 
chemical preparation, for cleansing or other pur- 
pose, in various manufactures, etc. ' 

X844 Stephens Bk, Farm II. 503 Seed-wheat should he 
piikUd, that is, subjected to a preparation in a certain kind 
of liquor, before it is» sown, x8i^ GKrENir k Gunnery 219 
* Pickled ’ IS tlie term also used to descnlie the proce&H, 
which is simply eating away the <«fter metals from around 
the steel or harder material. x868 JoYNhON Metals X03 
The kheet<t to be galvanised are ptcUe^ scoured, and 
cleaned X887 Guaimikc Electrmty 213 The objects ate 
first ‘ pickled ^in a bath of mixed dilute nitric and sulphuric 
acids. 1889 Standard 22 Oct. a The ordinary dressings 
with which seed-corn is ‘pickled | to prevent bunt or smut. 

b. ‘To prepare, as an imitation, and sell as 
genuine ; said of copies or imitations of paintings 
by the old masters. Art Jour.* (Webster 1864)* 

4 . iransf, oaiAJig, in various applications. 

exdao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (xSss) 18 For this our eyes 
are pickled m> with teares, That are most brinie. 165X 
Cleveland Elegy on Abp Canter bin y 36 Not to repent, 
but pickle up their Sin. 1790 Burke AV. Rev, Wks, Y. 47 
A theory, pickled m the preserving juices of pulpit el<Kiuen«.e 
X904 Daily Chron s Sept 8/2 , 1 think >ou ate pickling a 
rod for your own b.ick. 

Pixlde, V.2 Obs, or dial, [dim. or freq. of 
Fiokw.1] 

1 1 . (?) To pick clean, cleanse by minute picking. 

e%4PfiPrornp Parv. 397/x Pykelynge, XS9* 

Sylvester Du Bariasi vl 2^ The Wren.. Into h« [tfic 
crocodile’s] mouth he skips, his teeth he pickles Cleamieth 
his palate. 

2 . tram, and inlr. To pick m a small way, or 
a little at a time ; to peck, nibble; to cat sparingly 
•or delicately. Alsojl^. Chiefly Se, autl mal. 

13x3 Douglas AEueis xit. Pro), 158 Phebus red fowle.. 
PyJcland his meyt in alJeis qubar be went. X570 Levins 
Marnp. 122/2 To Pickle, eat mcely, edere ntlnuiirn, X583 
Golding Calvin on Deut, i.6 Wben^ioeuer we haue.. but 
pickled vpon the doctrine without suffering it to work any 
true iiuelinesse In v& a rsfltg Polwart Plyting w, Mont- 
gomene 727 Lick where i laid, and pickle of that pyc. 
X793 T. Scott Poems 325 (Jant) Rohm Rootb and Markm 
Mtdcle, Wha baith comentttlie did pickle Out o* ae pocke. 
18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxvlii, Aweel, lass,. .then thou must 
pidde in thine ain poke^Mo^ and buride thy rirdlc thine 
am gate. 18135 Robinson Whitby Gloss., PkMi, . .to eat or 
pick but a small quantity at a time, M cattle are said 
only to pickle abu out of the band at once. 
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b. To deal with in a minute way, to Piddle 
(pds,) , see also quot a 1825. 
a Ascham Sc/toiem* (Arb ) 158 To busie my selfe in 
pickhng about these small pointes of Gtatnmer aiBiK 
Forby JS, Anglta^ Pichle^ v to glean a field a second 
time, when, of course, very little can be found. 

Piokle, obs. var. Pightlb, local var. of Pixel. 
Pickled (pi’k’ld), [f PioKLB w.i] 

1 Fi-eserved m pickle , steeped m some chemical 
preparation : see Piokle ©11,5, 
iSSa Huloct, Pykled or bryned, vmncdtctts i6ao 
Middleton Chaste Matd r 11, My wife longs For nothing 
but pickled cucumbeis 1757 W Thompson P JV. Advee 
g Pickled, unpickled, and undrained Casks 1 oiled away 
together 1876 Schultz LeatJur Mannf 19 Pickled hides 
should be kept separate from Salted x8q8 JVestm Geus 
20 Jan. 7/2 The vessel was loaded with, pickled sleepers 
b. Pickled herring \ see Pioklb-herbino. 

2 . Jig • see PiOKLE a. 

X633 P Flutciier Purple Isl, vi Ixiii, With hps confession 
and with pickled cries 1635 Quarles EmbL iv xii, My 
pickled eyes did vent Full streames of briny teares. z8ao 
Lamb j&'/ueSer i Christ's In lieu of our half pickled 
Sundays 1842 S. Lover Jtandy Andy xxv, The poor 
pickled electors weie driven back to their mn m dudgeon 
t b. Of a persou . Thoroughly * imbued ' with 
mischief; mischievous, roguish. Obs 
x69t tr Emliaune's Frauds Rottu Monks {eA 3) 343 Most 
impudent and pickel’d youths 1706 Farqumar Recnnttng 
Officer v vii, His poor boy Jack was. a picWed dM, I 
shall never forget him 1804 CoLt ins Scnfi-scra^t Mpit 
on 3 Here a pickled rogue lies, whom we could not 
preserve, Though his pickle was true Attic Salt. 

tPrckled, ppl Obs. Also 5 pykeled. 
[? Early variant of Peckled ] V anegated, speckled 
xd. . I^cr.mWr.-WuIcker 593/15 dvoersi colons^ 

ykeled Ibid Diciiur gnlhna hnda scou^ 

en show, c x6ao W. Lauson in Arb. Gamer L 194 Wings 
of a feather of a mallard, teal, or pickled hen's wing. 
Fixkle-'he'rriiLff. Now rare, [Found first 
as pickled herring, t, Piokled ppl a ; somewhat 
later pickle-herring, after MB or early mod.Bu. 
peeckel-hannck (1567 Junius Notnenclator), MLG. 
peheUhennk (Lubben-Walther), both in sense i, 
mod.Du. pekel-hanng, mod G. ptckelhaj mg ] 

+ 1 . lit A pickled herring. Obs, 
a. c x$]o Pnae LowU (1841} 75 For feare of meeting with 
a pickled heaung And mountaynes made of matteis frivolous 
Menas Pallad, Taima 11 286 b, Robert Gieene died 
of a surfet taken at Pickeld Herrings, & Rhenish wine 
X796 H. Hunttr tr. St ~P tends Stud Nat (1799) I 260 
Those which are caught far to the Noith, known, m Holland, 
by the name of pickled herrings 
j 9 XS73-80 BAUFT//Af H 40s A pickle Herring, CM- 
ditanea 1600 Rowlands Zett Humours Blood vi 77 
Taken with a Pickle-hernng or two, As Flemmings at Saint 
Katheiines vse to do 1607 Bekker Knts, Conjur, (1842) 
76 Hee had shortened his dayes by keeping company with 
pickle heirings. 

2 . A clown, a buffoon, a merry-andrew. 

This application of the term originated in German. It 
appears in x6ao m EngeUsche Comedteu vnd Ttagedicn 
sampt dem Ptckelhenng, wheie it is the name of a humorous 
character in one of the plays, and of the chief actor in a 
senes of ‘Pickelhhnngs-spiele'^ and *Singspiele' (sjicr^ 4). 
One of the latter is a version of R Cox s Singing Simpkin^ 
and a Dutch version of this, from the German, as Stugende 
klucht van Pekelhanngh m de Kist^ 1648, is the first known 
evidence of the use m Dutch, to which Addison attributed 
It in 17 xx-^the first mention in English. (Grimm's Dictionary 
is in error in ascitbing to it an English origin ) 
a. X7XX Addison Sped, No 47 ?o A Set of merry Diolls . 
whom every Nation calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat 
which U loves best. In Holland they are termed Pickled 
Herrings *, in BVance, Jean Pottages j m Italy, Maccaronies ; 
and in Great Biitain, Jack Puddings xjrafi Arbuhinot 
Hiss Bunp/ing (ttd s) 8 Content your selves with being 
Zanies, Pickled^Iernngs, i’unchionellos. 

fi. xjxd-ao LeiLfr Muds yrnl (1722) I 81 Pickle-Herring 
was then in the Heighth of his Archness, Activity, and 
Giimaces. 1790 Bystander 134 Making a Mcriy-Andrew 
of himself, in imitation of the other Pickle herring, zftto 
tr. Metaholds Sidcma the Sorceress II. 232 People think 
it must be pickelhemng, or some such strolling mummers 
come to exhibit to the folk during the evening 
aitrib, 1789 Wolcott (P Pindar) Ode to eight CoIsva, She 
mounteth with a pickle-hemng spring, Without th'assistance 
of a rbpe. 183X Carlyle Sari, Res i. ix, Xheir high State 
Tragedy .becomes a Picklchemng-Farce to weep at, which 
tb the worst kind of Farce. 

Fiokler ^ (pi kbi). ? Ohs, [f, Pickle » 2 4. 
-ebI.] a. One who picks a little at a time, or 
who eats sparingly, b. See quot. 1*^18. 

158X Mulcaster Positions vi. (1887) 46 The diet, must be 
small, as nature is a pickier, and requires but small pittaunce 
17x8 Entertainer No X4 90 A pernicious Sect of Animals 
called Pickiers; who take upon themselves .. to ridicule 
every Thing that does not square with their own Humours. 
Fl'cikler [fi Pickle w.i + -be i,] 

1 . A vegetable (cucumber, onion, etc.) grown for 
pickling, 

X763 Muxs Prod. Hush IV, 166 The latter aop of 
cucumbers, commonly called picklers. 1846 J Baxter 
Eibr, Proof, Agric, (cd. 4) 11 . m In Essex,, onions are 
grown largely in field culture, .Picklers are grown upon 
poor, light ground, to keep them small. 

2 . A person or thing that pickles {iit, znAJig), 
S865 Sir P. Wallis in Brighton Life (1892) 265 The 

Droitwich saline baths.. powerful picklers indeed they axe. 
X883 Daily Hews 29 May 8/3 To Picklers, Laundrymen, 
end Others. -“Convenient Premises to Let. 

Flo^eMome (pi*k’lsi?m), a, nonce-v)d, [f. 


Pickle + -some.] Of the character of a 
< pickle ’ (Pickle l 5) ; inclined to mischief. 

X8S5 Century Mag XXX, 380/2 Violet Carmine was a 
pickle . A residence of five months in New York had 
not by any means tended to make her less picklesome. 
Fioklet, obs. variant of Pikelet i. 

Pi'okling, pi'cklm, sb, dial. Also 6 pyglyng. 
[Origin doubtful.] See quots. 1825, t868 
X545 Rates of Customs c j bj P^lyng the C. dies contey. 
XU score dies xxr 1^3 Ibid, Dvij, Pickhng the c, con. 
tayning xii, xx elles iii 7 ^1x825 Forby Voc E Anglia, 
PickliUi a sort of very coarse linen, of which seedsmen make 
their bags, dairy maids their aprons, etc x868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss , Pickhng, a kind of fine canvas, used for 
covering meat-safes, and other like objects. 

Pickling (pikliq), M [f. Pickle 
The action of Pickle v,\ in vanous senses. 

xfox T. H[ali 5 Aec Hew Invent p ix, The Dutch way 
of Pickhng of Herrings 1734 Berkeley Let io T, Prior 
30 Apr,, Wks. 1871 Iv 227 A good cook, and understands 
pickling and preserving. 1838 Glcnny Card, Everyday 
Bk 220/1 Cabbages for Pickhng are now coming to heart. 
1867 Smyth SailoPs Word bk , Ptcklmg, a mode of salting 
naval timber , to insure its durability x88i Raymond 
Mining Gloss , Pwkhng, cleaning sheet iron or wire by 
immersion in acid. 

b. cUtrib Used for pickling; of vegetables, 
grown for pickhng, intended to be pickled. 

x8xa Sir J Sinclair Syst Hush Scot i. 326 Wheat niu<:t 
have as much lime put uj;>on it, as soon as it comes out of 
the pickhng tub, as will dry it quickly. 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 23 Dec. ^6 Half a dozen pickhng-iars. X855 
Delamer Kitch Card, 37 To obtain small pickliDg onions. 
Pickling, vbl, sb,^ Obs : see Pickle v^x. 
Picklock (prkil^k), and aX [f. PlOK^.l 
•h Lock sb,^ . see Pick-.] 

A. sb, 1 . A person who pidcs a lock; spec, 
a thief who opens a door by picking the lock, 

1553 T. Wilson Rhei, 76 b, 1 haue one to whom there is 
no cofer lockt. nor dore amt , meanyng that he ivas a pick- 
lock, and a false veilet x65x Charlbton Epkes, Ctmm, 
Matrons 11. ix66B) 9 Locking the door behind him, with as 
little noise as a Pick-lock 1889 Daily News 3 Dec 7/2 
She called him a * picklock ' and a * Paul Pry 
fig 16x4 B. JoNsoN Bart Fairwu v, Talke with some crafty 
fellow, some picklocke 0’ the Law 1 17x6 M. Davies A then 
Bi it IL 37 Sir Thomas Bolen .was called the Pick-lock of 
Princes. 

2 An instrument for picking locks, 
z^x Percivall Sp Did , Gamua, a false keye, a picke- 
locke, 1603 Shaks Mens for M, iii ii 18 We take him to 
be a Theefe for wee haue found vpon him a strange Pick- 
lock, 1683 Crownc City Pohtigues v. 1 , 1 have a picklock 
in my pocket. X828 W. Sfwcll Oxf Pnee Mss 63^ A vile 
Laconian lock, with three stout wards, Which no picklock 
or nail can reach to open. 2879 Cassells Techn, Educ, IV 
244/1 The most ingenious picklock ever seen. 
fig 15BX J Blll H addon's Anrto Oser. 393b, By which 
picklockes they locke fast the gates of hell, and open the 
gates of heaven to whom they list 1702 Mttg Theopkrast 
72 Money is the very pick-lock that opens the way into all 
Cabinets and Councils 

B. adj. Used for picking a lock ; esp, in pick- 

lock key « A. 2 kXm Jig, 

1607 Rowlands Guy Warm 75 Hell's picklock powder 
was unknown to men 1670 Lend Gaz, No 446/4 A bunch 
of picklock keys 1693 C Drvden in Drydeds yuvenal 
viL (1697) X74 The well-lung'll Civilian ..opens first the 
Ouse, Then with a Picklock Tongue perveits the Laws. 
1830 Chubb Locks K^syo He thought it would be impos- 
sible to pick them . .by any picklock keys. 

Picklock, and a 2 Wool ManuJ, [f. Pick 
4? or 7 -f- L ock sbJ-} Name for the highest 

quality of English wool 

1794 Foot Agric 6z (£ D D } The dearest class of wool, 
called ^picklow is estimated at thirty-two pence a pound. 
2842 Bischoff Woollen Monuf, 11 . 114} I nave . divided 
them [wools] into six classes, . zst class— the pick lock and 
pnme. 2nd class— the choice and super sth class— livery 
and short coarse, 6th class— pick-lock, grey, &c &c. 1884 
W. S. B. M«Laren Spinning (ed 2) 17 In the woollen 
trade the followng names aie common for English wool — 
picklock, which, as the name implies, is the choicest of all ; 
prime, which is very similar; choice, a very little stronger; 
super, from the shoulders [etc] 

Fickmau. [In sense i, f. Pick sb’^+ Man.] 

1 . A labourer who woiks with a pick ; e, g, 
a miner or collier who uses a pick, a hewer. 

1856 Househ Words XI II S44 Mineis from Cornwall, , 
Muckslufters, Fickmen [etc J. 1878 Urd Did, Arts IV 631 
{Ozoherit€\ Five or more gangs work at a time, each con- 
sbting of four or five men, one pickman cutting the ground, 
one for drawing stuff to the shaft bottom, two at the windlass 

2 . A raker who rakes the hay mto rows dial 
1863 Bahncs Dorset Dial, Gloss. s.v. Haymeaken^ In 

raking grass mto double rollers, or pushing hay up into 
weals, the fore raker or pickman is said to rake vi or push 
in, or row or roo, and the other to close, 

3 . « PlOKHAW, dial, 

1809 Prevost Cumberland Gloss,, Pkkntan, the tern. 
Kclman, obs, form of Pikebian 1.^ 
Pickiuaw*. Sc. and north dial Also 9 
Pderthumb, ploki-mav. [Second element Maw 3 , 
gull ; first uncertain (some conjecture/rr^, Pitch) ] 
A common name in Scotland of the Black-headed 
Gull, Larus rtdibundus : see Gull sh?^ 
c X4S0 Holland Hmlai 183 Parfytlye thir Pikmawii, as 
for priouns, With tbar party habitw present tham thar, 
z8o5 A. Ssxm Poems (1808) 224 The Wrock, the peasweep, 
an’ sklrbn pickmaw. *8x8 Scott Br, Lamm, xxv, The 
very pick-maws and solan-geese out«by yonder at the Bass 


hae ten times thdr sense 1 1894 NortJmmhld Gloss 529 
Peewit Gull .also called sea croWfOxiApick-i-ma [on p. 533 
erron pictvtd\, 

Prek-me-np. colloq, [A phrase used as sh . ; 
see Pick 20, and Pick-.] o}*ig, A stimulating 
dnnk seiving to restore vigour after exhaustion; 
extended to beverages, medicinal preparations, etc., 
supposed to have restorative and tonic qualities. 

X867 Latham Black ft White 80 Who could induce the 
American loafer to drink home-brewed ale., instead ofpick- 
me ups Z87X Standard r3 Feb , A good trade in ' foaming 
pick-me-ups *, . . was done at the various American bars. 

Pall Mall G 4 Apr, 4/1 The land ofcocktails and pick- 
me ups. *900 Westm Gas 5 Feb. 5/2 Incautious use of a 
pick-me-up in which strychnine was an ingredient 

b. irartsf, and Jig, Anything serving to lestore 
strength or vigour, or havmg a bracing effect. 

X876 * OuiDA * Winter Ciiy vii, 2x7 To Society the Pere 
Hilar ion was only a sort of menial liqueur, as Jenny Lda 
was an American ‘pickme-up* 1887 Poor ifelhe (x888) 
278 Dr Doseman’s lively wiath piovecf a pick-me up to his. 
x^o W, J Gordon Foundry 102 The pick-me-up we saw 
admmisteied was a small dose of spiegeleisen fironi a furnace 
close^ by. xBpi M O’Rell Frenchm. in Amer, 43 This 
man is m constant need of moral support and pick-me-up 
[Fickmire, an erroneous book-name for the 
Pickmaw : prob a copyist’s or printer’s error 
Appears la Bewick’s Biii Buds, 1808, vol. II (not by 
Bewick) 226, whence in Montagu A Did z6x2,Swain. 
son Prov, Names Brti, Birds (E, D S,), who erroneously 
locates it in Roxburghshiie (where pick maw is the name).] 

Picknick, -er, -ing: see Picnio, etc. 
Plokoss, -oya, obs. forms of Piokax 
P ickpaefc: see Pick-a-baok; Piekpenny, 
Obs . : see Pick-. 

Pickpocket (prkp^ket), sb, [f. Pick v?- 9 + 
Pocket: see Pick-] 

1 , One who steals from or * picks' pockets; a 
thief who follows the practice of stealing things 
from the pockets of others. 

X5px Greend Disc, Ccosnage Pref (1592) 2 The picke- 
pockets and cut-purses, are nothing so dangeious to meete, 
as these coosnmg Cunny-catchers x668 Rollb Abndgm,, 
Adion sur Case xx, 73 Si home dit de A, He was a Pick- 
pocket, and he picked my pocket, and took zss, of money 
out of my pocket Nul Action gist. 17x1 Steele Spect 
No. 78 74 It was only a Pickpocket, who during his Kissing 
her stole away all his Money, 1858 Lvtton What will he 
do I IV, He did not wish to. turn shoeblack or pickpocket. 

tiansf, m^fig, X593 G Pierce* s Super Wks 

(Grosait] IL 272 The pickthanke of vanity, the pickpocket 
of foolery, the pickpurse of all the palteries, and knauenes 
in Print. 1833 Lamb Mha Ser 11 Old Margate H^, The 
mbbling pick-pockets of your patience. 

atii lb a 1716 Sout h Sei m. (17^4) XI, 29 , 1 do not mean 
the auricular pick-pocket confession of the Papists. 1764 
Gray Candidate 6 Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick- 
pocket airl xSae Svd Smith Wks (1850) II 12/a His 
mission to the fifth or pickpocket quarter of the globe. 

2 . dial Given as a name to vaiious weeds which 
impoverish the land, as Shepherd’s Purse, Com 
Spuirey, etc : cf. next 2 and see Eng. Dial, Diet, 

1875 Sussex Gloss, Pickpockets, Shepherd’s purse 
Hence Pi ok;po cket usually sb, \ Pick* 
po'oketlng, stealing fiom pockets ; Pick-po’ok«t- 
Ism, the practice of picking pockets ; also transf, ; 
Pickpo'oketry = prec. : in quot. ‘plagiansm’, 
x«73 R. Head Canting Acad, 5 They will dextrously 
♦pick pocket. 1838 Dickens 0 , ^wtsi xliu, A ♦pick- 
pocketing case, your wordiip x886 Pall Mall G, 17 Sept, 
4/1 Pickpocketing is merely another form of gambling 
1830 Examiner txnjx The ^ick-pocketlsm above alluded to 
cannot be defended. 1803 Southey Lett, (1856) I, 238 The 
Clime of pedantry, stupidity, jackflssness, and *pickpocketry. 

tPrekpurse. Ohs, [See Pick-.] 

1 . One who steals purses or from purses ; a pick- 
pocket. 

C1386 Chaucer Kntls T, 1140 Ther saugh I first ..The 
pykepurs [». r pyl^urs] 1393 Lakgl P, PI, C. vii, 370 
A dosen harlotes Of portours and of pykeporses X5^ 
IJdall Erasm Apoptu 121 b, The pikepurses and stealers 
of appiurelL 1543 m Lett 4- Papers Hett, VIII, XVIII 
Ii 310 All pickpurses* ears are not set on the pillory as yet 
x6xs T Adams White DeviU 47 The pidc-purse .. doth not 
so much hurt as this general robber. 1727 Swift Dreams 
Wks. 1755 III. n 234 His fellow pick purse.. Fancies his 
fingers in the cully's fob. 
b. transf, and jfig 

axsSS Sidney Asir ft Stella Ixxiv, I am no pick-purse of 
anolhers wit 0160a w. Perkins CTarex Const, (10x9) 332 
Inordinate and affected care is commonly a great pickpurse. 
k6xi Cotcr. s. v. Argent, Good cheape commodities are 
notable picke-purses. 

0 . aitrib, 

x$aS Dunbar Flyttug 114 Pynit pykpuirs pelour, 0x550 
Dice-Play B v, Hyghe law [sigmneth] robbery, Figginge 
lawe, picke purse crefte, x6xa Pasgutts Nightcap (1877) 
8 To see a pilfrlng and a ptek-purse kDaue,..Dtue to the 
bottome of a true mans purse. 

d. furgatory pickpurse, pickpurse purgatory \ 
a dyslogistic term of 16th c. contToversy, used 
orig, app. by Latimer, in reference to the use made 
of the doctrine of purgatory to obtain payments for 
masses for departed souls, etc, 

* 537 ^ LattmeVs Serm.hef Convoc D ij, They that bqgotte 
and Vought forth, that one old ancient purgatone pycke 
pourse. c 1550 Bale K, Johan (Camden) 63 Your pardons, 
your buUes, your purgatory pyckepurse. 1556 Olde AtUh 
chsisi 8xh, That most gayneful fomace of the popes 
pikepoxce Furgatorle. 0x591 H. Smith Arrow agsi, Atk, 

105 --3 
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PIOK-QXTARilBI.. 

(1622)60 It may bewell and justly called Purgatorie Pick- 
purse ; wealth and great ndies of the clergy, was the only 
mark they aimed at. xyia M Henry Popery Wk«?. 1853 17 




Purgatory pick*parse so it has bwn called. 
A name of Shcp 


hcpherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa- 
j^storts^ from its impovenshing the land. Also 
of Corn Spnney, Spergula arvensts, Cf. prec. 2. 

X597 Gerards Herbal ii xxiu § 2, 215 Shepheardes purse 
is called .in the North part .Pickepurse, and Caseweede. 
?6i7 Minshcu Ducfort Pickepm&e an hearbe so called . 
Shepheards purse or Slupheards Pouch 1787 W Mar- 
shall E Norfolk Gloss , Ptchpurset or Sandweed^ rper^da 
arvetistSf common spurrey. 

tPixk-quaTrel. Oh» [See Pick-.] 

1 pne given to picking CLuairels ; a quarrelsome 
person. 

1530 Tindale Prelates (Parker Soc) II. 264 
He hath been all his life a piclc-quarrel xfiaa Ibtd 27 
Cursed be the peace-breakers, piCK-quarrels, whisperers, 
backbiters X588 £ Aggas tr Pres Estate France 56 All 
the pickquarrels, all the porteis of Pans, are at thy becke. 
2 . An occasion of quarrel , a cause of dispute. 
z6tx Speed Htsi, Gt BnL 1% xxiv § 54 If all these 
pretences and demands were cancelled, and Callis forgotten, 
which hath beene thecontinuallpicke quarrell betwixt these 
two Realmes. 

Fiokquet,Fiokrel, Fiokroon, obs. ff. Piquet, 
PlOKEREb, PlOABOOK 

Picksome (pi hsi?m), a. [f Pick + -some ] 

Choice, fastidious, dainty , particular 
x8foF Francis (z88o) mo Trouts aie picksome 

and hard to please xBw Besamt Fifty Yrs ttgo viii. 136 
We were not quite so picksome m the matter of company 
as we are now 1899 v^th Cent, 608 The Committee should 
be very picksome and particular [HalliweU’s sense ‘ Hungry, 
peckish^ was app. a mistake.] 

Hence Pl'cksomeneBS, daintiness 
x88x Besant & Rice Captavi*s Cucumber readily 

adapts Itself to all palates save those set on edge with pick- 
someness. 

Fickataff, obs form of Pikestape, 
Fickthank (pikjisejgk), sb, and tr. arch, and 
dial, li,ih&^\a2iS&iopi€k aihankorthanks: see 
Pick 8 b, and Pick- ] 

A. sb. One who 'picks a thank t e. curries 
favour with another, esp. by informing against 
some one else; a flatterer, sycophant; a tal©« 
bearer, tell-tale. 

xSoo>ao Dunbar Poems xxil 43 To be a pykthank I wald 
preif. tUx Gref's N -Y Gift to Somerset 86 in Furniv, 
Ballads jr, MSS I 423 Refuse those pikethanckes that 
Imagyn lyes I 1565-73 Coofer Thesaurus^ Belbtor, a 
secrete accusouror coirmlayner . a tell tale . a pickethanke, 
1596 Shaks, I Hen. lY, in. u. 25. a X64X Bp Mountagu 
Acts ^ Mon, (1642} 289 These speeches that pick-thank 
reported to Antipater, with exaggerations of lus own to 
make them more odious, 1710 L Milboornb Renst. 
Higher Powers 24 When other pick-thanks might be ready 
to inform against them. xBao Scott Abbot vi, I had been 
called ptckiftank and iaIe-Pyet, 1879 Sala Pans herself 
(iB8o)L xvii. 279 What a pickthank , that simple party 
of English people might have thought me 
B adj. (attrib. use of sb.) Given to 'picking 
thanks*, flattering, sycophantic; tale-beanng; 
basely officious. 

t56x Awdelay Frai, Yacab, 14 This is a picktbanke 
knaue, that would make his Maister beleue that the Cowe 
IS woode, 1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks 1873 I 15 He 
sets more discord in a noble house, By one dates brochmg 
of his pick thanke tales, Than can be salved again in twentie 
year^ xtea R. L Estrange yosephus^ Antiq. xvi xvi. 
(^733) 44 ^ He.. never fail’d of some pickthank Stoiy or 
other to carry away with him 1850 L Hunt Autobiog, 
xiu (i860) aoo An eneminate parader of phrases of endear, 
merit and pickthank adulation. 

Hence t a.^ of the character of 

a pickthank ; t Pi’oirtliankness, the quality or 
character of being a pickthank. 

III ir. xiit (1852) 410 The 
Arch-Bishop, instead oT being offended as the piclc-thankly 
report^ hoped he would have been, fell a laughing heartily 
1672 Marvell Rth Transp i 284 But for me ^cktbank- 
ness of some of the Clergy, who will alwayes presume to 
have the thanks and honour of it. 

Fi'Ckthank, v, tare, [f, prec. ab ] intr. To 
play the pickthank, curry favour wtih (a person) ; 
i irons, to obtain by sycophancy (obsi). Hence 
Fi'ckthanfcing vbl, sb, and ftpl a 
Sometimes imp. misused for tci pick faults. Pick Holes. 
x6ax L«y M. Wroth Vrama 43 While he did credit 

S ckthanking Counsellors, 1642 Rogers Naaman 308 
.any there bee who to flatter and pickethanke with their 
Masters do great things. «i734 North Exam. 11. iv. 

§ 95 (1740) 278 He did it to pick-tbank an Opportunity of 
getting more Money. [1830 Examiner 132/2 The most 
pick-thanking critic 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks Char, y, lai How constantly Shakespeare releases 
himself fron the pick-thaukmg of his critics.] 

FicJctootll (prkiiw])), sb, and a. Now rare, 
PL pioJrtootlis ; sometimes erron. piokteeth. 

[f. PiOK a Tooth . see Pick-.] 

A. sh, 1 , An instrument for picking the teeth; 
a toothpick. 


T Treas. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim Trials 

I 3 ®* For ane Pennare of silver to keip Pyke teithe in, to 
N Kingts grace, Wk%.,Hearbes, Weedes, 

etc. (1587) 154 As with a piketooth luting on your lippe. 

^ iiL 73 Small luniper sttekes, with 

iharpe pomts like nicketootheA T.r nvn in r o't'e XT.m/ 


si 

nei ^ 
teeth. 
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afraid you would think I had sent you a bundle of pick- 
tooths, msted of pines and firs. x8ia W, Tennant .4 
F VI xxxii, Guest and hostess backward leaning, all Their 
picktooths now were plying. 

2 . The umbelliferous plant Ammi Vtsnaga^ also 
called Toothpick Bishopweed ; so called fiom the 
use made of the dry stalks of the umbels 

1760 J Lee Introd* Boi, App 322 Pick-tooth, Baucus. 
1866 Treas Bot,, Picktooth, A»imt Visnaga 1884 Miller 
Plant-n.y Pick-tootb, Daucus YtsHaga, 

3 . alindt 2& picktooth case, 

1685 Land, Gas. No 2068/1 A Pick-Tooth Case wrought. 

17x1 PucKLE Club (1817) 74 Accoutred with a laige muff 
snuff-box, diamond ring, pick-tooth case, silk handkerchief 
1807 Crabbe Par Reg- ii 237 His milk-white hand Could 
ptdc tooth case and box for snufl’ command. 

B. a 4 i Idle, indolent, easy, leisurely (like a 
person resting and picking his teeth after a meal). 

X7a8 Vanbr & Cib Prov Hush ii 1, My^ Lord and 1 , 
after dinner, sat down by the fii e side, in an idle, indolent, 
pick-tooth way 1767 Mrs S Pennington Lett III, 39 
We breakfast with Aristotle, and pass our pick-tooth bouts 
with Orpheus sSog Malkin Gtl Bias iv ix f 3 The pick- 
tooth carelessness of a lounger X865 Pall Mall G, 29 May 
X That easy, picktooth air of fashion, with which the noble 
hlarquis is good enough to transact the business of the 
nation. 

Pickueer, obs. foim of Pioebbb. 

Fick-up, sb, {a,) [f. the phr. io pick up \ see 
Pick v i 20.] 

a. The act of picking up ; spec, in Cricket, the 
picking up of the ball, in order to return it. b. 
That which picks up, as a railway-tram. o. That 
which is picked up, as a pick-up meal (see B) ; one 
who IS picked up, a cliance passenger, acquaintance, 
etc. d. An iniormal game between sides picked 
on the spot. e. Bnnting, ^Standing matter that 
comes mto use and is counted as new matter ’. 


. X89X W. G Grace Ureehet 262 I'lck-up 

must be one action, or the batsman will Lteal a sharp run 
b. 1877 N, W* Line, Gloss s v., The last tram at night 
which runs from Sheifleld to New Holland, is called the 
Pick up. xBpx Pall Mall G 20 Oct. 6/a The experiments 
for Mr. Edison’s new' electric tramcar were conducted at 
his laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey. .. Its chief 
feature is the ‘pickups’ which take the current fiom one 
line of rails Tit^Btis 18 June 220/3 Tho.se [lights] of 
slow goods trains and * pick-ups ' are distinguished by a 
single green light placed over the left hand buffer. 

C. x86o [see B], 1890 W A Wallace Only a Sister 311 
She will be a grand pick-up for somebody when he goes, 

rAne Tit..* b u- uK » 


1895 Fiettk's stand Diet, s v Pick vb., Ptek-up^ (Slang) a 
woman whose acquaintance is made on the street ; especimly, 
a street-walker 1898 Wollocombe Mom till Eve 11 15 
Each driver was anxious to get the first chance of pick-ups 
on the road. 

B attnb or as adj, a. = that picks up or 
IS used in picking up, as in pick-up apparatus^ 
arcuit, waier^troughf etc ; b. » picked up for the 
nonce, as in pick-up crew, dinner, game, team, 
«ii859 Maj, Downing m London (Bartlett), They had 
only a pick-up dinner. x86o Bartlett Diet, Amer, 
(ed, 3), k pick-up dinner, called also simply a pich-iip, 
IS a dinner made up of such fragments of cold meats as 
remain from former meals 1876 Prcece & Silvewricht 
Telegraphy 274 The faulty section of the thiough wire is 
thrown out until the fault is removed. In its place is sub- 
stituted the section co of the * pick-up ' circuit. Communica- 
tion IS thus preserved between a and e 1889 G Findlay 
Ei^. Radway 106 The tenders attached to the engines 
have a 'pick apparatus, provided with a scoop, which 
can be lowered into the trough while the train is passing 
over it at full speed, and the tracks are filled with water in 
a few seconds 1894 Westm, Gas 29 Jan, s/i A pick up 
goods tram dnver and fiieman experienced a shock as if the 
locomotive had struck some hard substance lying on the raiL, 

Fickwick^ (pi*kwik). [See Pickwickian.] 
Trade name for a cheap kind of ^ar. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I 441 The last time I sold 
Fickwicks and Cubers a penny apiece with lights for 
noAing, was at Greenwich Fair 1865 Sat Rev 15 July 
79/1 Smoking his pipe or his pickwick where he will, xByx 
M. Collins Mrq, If Merck I u. oa By your Lordship's 
l^e 1 11 smoke a pickwicle 

Fi'ckwiok 2. [l^e Pick-,] A pointed inatra- 
ment for pulling up the wick of an oil-lamp 
X864 in Webster 

Fickwickian (pikwi-kiSn), a, [f. Pickwick, 
surname in Dickenses Posthumous Papas of the 
Pickwick Club (1837).'] Of or pertaining to Mr. 
Pickwick, or the Pickwick Club; humorous 
in phr. in (<x) Pickwickian sense, languor, in a 
technical, constructive, or conveniently idiosyn- 
cratic or esoteric sense; usually in reference to 
language 'unparliamentary’ or compromising in 
Its natural sense 

1837 Dickens Ptekw i, The Chairman felt it his impera- 
tive duty to demand whether he had used the expressmn . . 
in a common sense, Mr, Blotton had no hesitation in 
saying that he had not— he had used the word m its Pick- 
wickian sense. xB66 Felton Anc. ^ Mod Gr. T, 1. vL 100 
Out it comcs„wiih no mincing of phrase, and no Pick- 
wickian or Congressional explanations afterwards. 1902 
Chamberlain ham 17 Nov., In every case it had only 
a political, perhaps I might say a Pickwickian, meaning 
xiencc Flckwi'oldaiilsm, a statement made in 
a Pickwickian sense; Piokwi cldaaly ado., in 
a Pickwickian sense. 


1887 Chicago Advance 14 Apr. 229/x Di Arthur Little dis- 
cussed almost convincingly, albeit somewhat pickwickianly, 
‘ the Advantages of Presbyterianism X894 /bid, 28 June, 
This author does not mean his assertions to be taken as 
facts, but only as bits of critical pickwickiaiiisms. 

Rcky, Sc and north, dial var. Pitchy. 
Fiekydeuant, variant of Pioke-devant Obs, 
Picky^ly, Picle ; see Picoadtll, Pightlb 
P icnic (pi knik), sb. Also 8-9 pique-mque, 
piok-niok, pio-nio, pio mo. [Occurs (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries) from 1748, but app. not 
before <?i8oo as an JEnglish institution; ad. F, 
pique-mque, stated by Menage Diet, Eiymol, 
(1692) to be of recent introduction ; in Diet, Acad, 
1740. In use m Germany <*1748, in Sweden 
a 1788 (Widegien's Dict^, See Note below.] 

1 . Originally, A fashionable social entertainment 
m which each person present conlnbuled a share 
of the provisions; flow, A pleasure party includ- 
ing an excursion to some spot in the country where 
all partake of a repast out of doors ‘ the partici- 
pants may bring with them individually the viands 
and means of entertainment, or the whole may be 
provided by some one who * gives the picnic*. 

The mtei mediate stage is seen in quot x868 The essential 
feature was formerly the individual contribution; now, it is 
the alfresco form of the repast. 

X748 Chest ERF. Lei to liOn (in Germany, app. Berlin) 

29 Oct, I like the description of >our P/c-uie; where, I 
take It for gianied, that your cards are only to break the 
foimahty of a ciicle. X763 Lady AL Coke Lett., io Lady 
ktrajford 23 Sept (188^1. 7, I was last night at a Sub- 
sciiption Ball which is called here [Hanover] Picquenic* 
cx8oo Miss Knjcht Aittobtog. I. 45 Wc staged here [at 
Toulon] till the X7tli iFcb 1777] and on the previous day 
went to a * pique-nuiue ’ at a little country house not far 
from the town 2802 Ann, Reg 160 llie rich have their 
sports, their balls, their parties of pleasure, and their 
pic nice x8o6-7 J. Bcrfsi ord Miseius Hum. Lfe (1826) 
XV Introd , She’s so full of FCte and Pic me and Opera. 
1826 [J R Bzsi] Pour Yis France oSg Parties.. eslaultsh 
a pic-niC| and pass the day together X826 Disralli Y/v 
G fey III IV, Nature had intended the spot forpic-nics. 1866 
AIiss Braddon Zadfs Mile in 35 They held impromptu 
pic-nics on breexy heights above the level of the sea. 
1868 Latham yohnson's Did , Picnic, open air parly, in 
which a meal, to which each guest contributes a portion of 
the viands, is the essential characteristic. 1873 Hobgoblins 

30 After the picnic had been eaten, a dance was improvised. 
x886 Mrs. JEwinc Mary's Meadow ax We had a most 
delightful picnic there. 

fb. By picnic' by contributions from each 
member. Obs, [Cf. P’. 'Pancienne tournurc ad- 
verbiale b pique-nique * (Gcnm in Scbeler) ] 

1832 Examiner 324/2 A sort of pasiieeto, made up 
apparently by picnic from the portmanteaus of the per- 
foimers; 

o. transf, ssi^Jig, 

X887 L J BcAUCKAMr in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Apr 3/2 For 
tiiat length of time the dogs had a picnic. 2900 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 5/7 We go about and keen the Boers on the 
run.. I think ever> thing pomts to the end of this picnic, 
t 2 . A member of the Picnic Society: sees* Obs, 

_ x8o2 spirit Pub, yrnls, VI. 197 One famous Ph-Nic 
indeed came forward and said, they were 'a harmless and 
luolTensive society of persons of fashion Ibid, 198 Nor 
was the public amarement lessened, when they were 
informed, that Pic-Nics were men who acted plays and 
wiote plajs for their own amusement, 1830 11 . Anoelo 
Remtn,ll. 5 General A.. .was the most prominent pic-nic 
of our dramatis personae 1878 W If. Husk in Grove Did, 
P/us, 1 82 A fashionable association termed the Pic-mcs, 
who had burlettas, vaudevilles and balletE on a small scale 
performed there. 

8. attfib. Pertaining to, or of tbe nature or 
character of, a picnic ; in earlier use with reference 
to contributions made by each member of a party 
or company, as at a < picnic’ in the original sense. 
jfPicHfc Socieiv, name of a society of people of fashion in 
London about the beginning of the xplh c , for socul enter- 
tainments, private theatricals, etc,, to which each member 
contributed his share, f Picnic supperi see first quot. £cf. 
1 ', souperk pique ntqtte (Gemn in ».neier)]. 

x^Times x6 Mar., A Pic-Nic Supper consists of a variety 
of dishcsL Ihe Su]>scribers to the entertainment h^vc a 
bdl of f|we presented to them, with a number against each 
dish. The lot which he draws obliges him to turnlsh the 
dish marked against it, which he either takes with him in his 
carriage, or Mnds by a seivunt. zSoa Pic-titc Society {see 
PicKNtcKiAN]. x8o2 SPtrtl Puh, ymls* VI .200 Fat capons, 
pme-beef, ham and chickens, ..Ye Gods, what pretty Pic- 
Nic pickings I 1802 Ann, Reg, 376 This seastm lias been 
marked by a new species of entertainment, common to the 
fashionable world, called a Pic Nil supper. Of the deriva- 
tion of the word, or who was the inventor, we profess om> 
wives Ignorant, but the nature of h . . w [etc.], xtkiy Director 
I 267 A pic-mc conversation, where each contributes in his 
turn from his stores of reading and observation. 1815 Mmb. 
DArblay Diary (z8^) IV. ixtv, 305 Wc bonded and 
JMged by picnic contract with the Fnneesse* x8»8 
Bentiiam Ch, Eng.fiaiech, Exam, 8x [The history] M the 
pionic formation of this Creed by its putative fathers the 
befound in their proper places. sMSporting 
Aw, XXIL 225 A pack of hounds, got together, .in a sort 
5 .**^ manner by a few gentlemeti in London, ite 
W W. Colliks Rambles ben^ Ras^, bu (1852) 283 Tw 
young men of theptc-nlc party are dancing merrily. 
1889 Hbnty xigf YiiginkiiiZ^ 129 iSe whole 
party sat down to a picnic meaToo the grwmd. 
i-4:. o&ado, Iii thewayof ft t^contnbtti- 
tion$ from each person. Obs, 
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1803 J. Davis Treat U S 176 A sum that may enable 
him to ask a friend to dine mth him pic me 
\,iTot€ The chronology of the word in French and English, 
with the fact that our earliest instances refer to the Con« 
tinent, and are sometimes in the French form 
show that the word came from French (although some 
Fiench scholars, in ignorance of these facts, have, in view 
of the obscurity of its derivation, comectured that the 
French word was from Eng,) Hatrfeld-Darmesteter merely 
say * Origin unknown me Eng. ^teme appears to be 
borrowed from French'. Scheler mentions several con- 
jectures, amongst others that of Boniface (x8 ) * lepas oh 
chacun puftte an plat pour sa mque {mque taken in the 
sense of small coin’')\ Othcis think it merely a riming 
combination foimed on one of its elements In Footed 
Nabob (1772) Act 1, one of the chaiacters uses nick->tack 
for ptck^nti k , intended perhaps to show that pick’-ntck was 
still a little known word, liable to be confounded or asso- 
ciated with better known native words or combinations, 
such as kmck-knack But cf Pickhickery quot, 1603, 
'pick nickery and nick-nackery 
Picnic (pxknik), v. Inflexions picnicked, 
picnicking, [f prec. 

(As to the spelling of the inflexions, and of the following 
words, see remarks under C and K )] 

1 mir. To hold, or take part in, a picnic 
184a Tennyson Andhy Court s Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court x06r J H Bennbt IVvnter Medit i vui 
(1875) ais Lay musing on the beach, or pic-niced among 
the ruinb of the Castle x86x Thoknbury Turner (x86a) 1 

g rt He has drawn people riding and pic nicking xSyx L 
rrPHCN Play^ Eur* iv 111 338 We picnicked on the 
grass outside the monastery 

ta. irons* To furnish (provisions) by contribu- 
tions from each person, as at a picnic Ohs, 
x8ax Moorc Mem (1853) III *68 The Villaraih and I 
picnicked our provender. 

8 . To entertain (a person) with picnics 
X884 H CoiiLiNGWooD Under Meteor Eletg 77 We were 
balled, fSted, picniced, and generally made much of 

Hence Pi'omoking voL sb* and pjpl a* 

184* Mrs. F Trollope P'zsti Italy L xix. 31* The 
description of one of the pic-mcing d^% 1864 Daily Tel. 
6 Apr,, Yet can gieen, picnicking Simla ever wrest the 
crown away from Calcutta? xSai H, P SporpoRo in 
Har^Ps mag Mar. S7B/2 Mr CTaxton suggested their 
picnicking x888 W K Carles Lifk vi Corea w.^ 23 Ihe 
hill IS used as a lounge and picnicking place 

Picnicker (pi knikoj). [f. Pionio v + -eb^.] 
One who picnics, or takes pait in a picnic. 

1857 De (JiriN’ccY R. Bentley Wks. VII, 171 noie^ He will 
not be able without a glass to see the gay party of pic- 
nickers 1865 Miss Braddon Sir jasper xxiv, The kind 
of day that all picnxckeis would demand of Providence 
x888 Pall Mall G* 19 July 7/1 The samovar (the tea-uin) 
enabled the picnicers to turn out a delicious cup of tea. 

Pienrekery. [f. Pionio sb* + -bby,] i a. 
See quot 1803: apparently alluding to the 
dramatic pciformances of the original Picnic 
Society : cf. quots. m PIONIO sb* 2. A collec- 
tion of things contributed from various sources, like 
the provisions at a picnic, c. //. The requisites 
for a picnic. 

x8o3 Times 4 Jan , We are induced to contend against 
any thing so contemptible as the ptck-nickery and mck- 
nackery— 'the pert aflectation, and subaltern vanity of 
rehearsing to an audience that cannot understand, in a 
language one cannot pronounce. z8aa Mrs, E Naihan 
JLangreath III 66 The pick nickery of sea stock brought 
on board by the difleieiit passengers ^ 1830 H Angelo 
Remm I 290 Gillray let fly with his double-bairelled 
gun, charged at pic-nickery, with his crayon and etching 
tool X85* AquaHc Notes Cattib 4, a kettles, g plate-*, 4 
dishes, a chai coal bag, with a host of other picniceries. 

fpioni'ckmn. [f. as prec. + -lAif.] fa* 
A member of the Picnic Society (see Picnic 3). 
b. One \vho takes part m a picnic, 

xSoa CuTSPEAR Dram, Rights^ etc 4^, 1 am not of the 
Pic-nic Society, therefore not a Ptc^mcktan I only wish to 
prove that, if the Pic-nickians choose to have a Pic-nic 
supper, they have an undoubted right to do so X853 Rhadc 
Chr Johnstone x66 The other dhconiented Fic-nician was 
Christie Johnstone, 

Picuicky (pi'kniki), a* cdllaq [f. as prec, + 
-yJ Belonging to or charactensUc of a picnic. 

1870 Standard 26 Nov,i Occupied in a pleasant pxc nicky 
way in getting ready their breakfast before the start. xSSg 
Fortnt, tn Wasgoneiie a To do everything iii such an entirely 
rustic and picnicky fashion, 

Pionid, Pionometer* bad spellings of Pyck-. 
)lPico(pfk<>) Ohs. [Sp.^zco. see Peak 2 II.] 
A peak, the pointed top of a mountam , a conical 
mountain. (Originally applied to the Peak of 
Tenenffe: see Peak sb.^ 5, Piol, Pike sbfi) 

166$ Sir T. Herocrt Trav (3677) 4 This high Pico rises 
from the middle part of the Isle [ Tenerifie], a xSgx Boyle 
Nut. Air (1692) X71 An exact relation of the Pico TenenfiF, 
Ibid , These calcined rocks he for three or four miles almost 
round the Attorn of the Pico, x^a Bentley Bi^le Eeti. 
viii, 290 As high as the Pico of Teneriff 1742 De Poe’s 
Tour Gi, Brit. (ed. 3) HI 206 Yet theie is one of them 
[Cheviot Hills] a great deal hi^er than the rest, which, at 
a Distance, looks like the Pico-Teneriffe, in the Canaries. 

Picoid ^3i*koid), a, Omith. [L L. pXcus 
woodpecker + -oid.J Resembling the Nicidm or 
Woodpeckers in form* 

PiooideolUl (poikoi’dfos), n. Ornith. [f mod. 
L. picoide^m PiooiD + -ous ] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of the JPtcoidem^ a suborder of 
J>ird8 including Woodpeckers, Honey-guides, Bar- 


bets, Toucans, Jacamars, and Puff-birds So 
Piool’dean, a member of the Picotdeab. 

Picoise, obs. f. Pioeax. Plcol: see PicuL 
Picoline (pi k^Jflom). Chem [mod. f L pix^ 
pic-em pilch + ol-eum oil + -inb 5 . so in mo(LF.] 
A colourless liquid compound (C^HyN) obtained 
from bone- oil, coal-naphtha, tar, peat, etc , having 
an intensely powerful smell. 

x8s3 P^rmac, Jrul. XIII. 134 The sulphates of .pico- 
line, petinine are insoluble 1857 Millfr Elem, Chem 
HI, a6o i86s Mansfilld Salts 263 The double senes of 
isomeric compounds, of which Aiuhne and Picoliue arc 
respectively membeis both of these bodies have the com- 
position CisHjN 

Pico-passerine (poikz),p3e s^roin), a Ormth 
[f L. plexus woodpecker + passer spanow + -ine^ ] 
Of or belonging to the Pta- or Ptco-passeres^ an 
order proposed by Seebohm to include Pi cine and 
Passerine birds. 

X890 Ibis Jan 33 Each of these six characters appears in 
every Pico«Passenne bird but the combination of the six 
never outside the limits of the Pico-Passeres. 

+ Pi *00ry* Obs, Also -le, -ee. [ad. F. puorde 
(16th c. in Littr^) marauding, ad. Sp. pecorea see 
PioKBEB ] Plundering or pillage by armed force, 
foraging, marauding ; looting. 

[1590 Sir j Smytr Disc, Weapons Ded g b, In stead of 
pay haue suffered them to aoe alia picoree, that was, to 
robbe and spoyle the Boores their friends ] xtex Garrard’s 
Art Warre 13 If otherwise they be not prouided by forrage 
or Picortfe. R Ashley tr. Leys le Key 45 He chastised 
such as failed, or were giuen to picory 1596 Raicick 
Discern, Guiana Ep. Ded 4 It became not the former 
fortune in which I once liued, to eoe loumeys of picone 
(1903 Bletckw Mag July 39/1 Smith alone having saved by 
care in picory some moneys ] 

II Picot (ptku). [F. picoti dim of pic peak, 
point, pnefle.] A small loop of twisted thread, 
larger than the pearl 01 purl, one of a series 
forming an ornamental edging to lace, ribbon, or 
braid ; also, m embroidery, a raised knot similarly 
formed to represent a leaf, petal, ear of com, etc 
x8B2 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlewoi k 391/x Picots , . 
are little X.oops 01 Bobs that ornament Needle-made Laces 
of all kinds, and that aie often introduced into Embroidery 
xSgx lyeldoft's Pract Needleworh VI No, 69 14/1 The 
term ' worms’ is not neaily so euphonious as the time- 
worn appellations of 'twisted stitch* 01 'bullion , ‘roll 
picot * all different names for the same stitch 1893 Ibid 
Vlll No 90 xx/x The raised picots of which this leaf » 
composed are woiked something after the manner of Fiench 
knots. 

b ailrib , as puot-edge^ rthhon, shlch. 
x886 Si, Stephen’s Rev 13 Mar 14/iAbowof yellow picot 
ribbon 1887 Daily Nesos ii Jan 3/1 Some ingenious 
manufacturer conceived the happy idea of embellishing the 
edges of the ribbon with a small loop of silk The idea 
was developed, and iibbons with a picot edge became the 
order of the day X89X Weldon's Pract Needlewoik 
VI No. 69 3/1 The daisy loops— which also are known as 
leaf stitch and picot stitch. 

llPicotahy picottabr (pikpta). Also pa-, 
picota, paecottah. [Hindi, etc., a. Pg. picota a 
pump-brake (m a ship).] The name applied in 
parts of India to a device for raising water, con- 
sisting of a beam, resting on an upright support, 
which is weighted at one end and has a bucket 
suspended from the other; the operator stands 
upon It and uses his own weight to dip and raise 
the bucket ; the same as the Shadoof of the Nile. 

1807 F. Buchanan Joum, Mysore I 15 In one place 
1 saw people employed in watering a rice field with the 
Vatam, or Pacota^ as it is called by the Enghish. 1885 
C, G W, Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 91/3 Termed a 
paecottah or picota in Bengal. 

1 ) Ficot6 a. [F., pa, pple. of picoier 

to peck, etc : see PicotebJ a. Her Spotted, 
speckled, b. Furnished witn picots . see Picot. 

^;x8a8 Berry Eucycl Herald I Gloss., a French 

term, which signifies speckled 

PlCOtee (pik^ti**), sb, (a') Also 8 pioketee, 
-ttee, -tty, 9 piquotS, piccotee. [a. F. picoti^ 
pa. pple. of puoter to prick often, mark with 
pricks or points, f. ptcot \ see Picot.] A flonats* 
variety of the carnation {JDianthtis Caryophyllus)^ 
the flowers of which have a light ground, the 
petals being marked or edged with a darker colour. 

The early variety had a white ground marked with 
specks of colour „ , ^ , 

1727 Bradley Fom, Diets s v. Carnation^ Each of those 
Tribes are very numerous, but chiefly the Picketees, of 
which, he says, he had seen above an hundred different 
Sorts in one (>arden. x8o8 Sir J E. Smith in ATaw. (1832) 
I, 565 Your Fiquotd (I never knew before how to spell that 
word, neither do 1 know its etymology now) pink is a curious 
plant X843 Tail’s Mag X. 617 By what process goose- 
berries may he made gigantic, and piccotees enriched with 
piedness. 1887 G* l^cuolson's Diet Gardening HI, 123 
Picotees are only distinguished from Carnations by the 
markings of their flowers. The petals of. the Ficotee have 
a ground colqpr, and are edged with a second colour, 

33 . adj* Applied to colours resemblmg those 
of the flowers or leaves of the picotee 
1899 Doily News 7 Oct 8^ Fine late tulips. Picotee, 
white, with picotee red edge, cipoo Needhcnift Ser.^i. 
No 34. 9/2 The. shading auagrass upon the bank,. . work in 
dark picotee greens. 


PicO’bl'fce (pi k^ait) Min. [a mod.F , named 
1812 after Picot, Baron de la Peyrousc (1744- 
1818), who described it: see -itbI.] A bla<i 
variety of spmel containing chromium, occuriing 
in minute grains and crysttds in Iherzolite. 

1814 T Allan Men, Nomenci 37 1832 C. U Shepard 

Mtn I 246 Picotite. 1879 Kutlly Study Rocks xiii 264 
The picotite appears, undei the microscope, in very inegular 
brown, or . deep olive-gieen, patches or grains. i8ga 
Dana Min. (ed 6} 221 Picotite or chrom spinri 

Plcoys, obs f. PiOKAX. PloquaBcy, Pic- 
quant, etc. . see PiQ-. Picqud, obs. f. Pick v 1 
Pioqud; seePiQuA 

Piequeer, picquerer, Plcqueroon, Pio- 
quet : see Pickejbr, Picaroon, Picket, Piqoet. 

Ficqueter (pi ketsi) [f F. piquet {de fletin) 
bunch (^of artihual flowers, for hats) -brI J One 
who arranges artificial flowers m bunches. 

1898 Daily Chron 34 Sept. 10/6 Artificial flower mounters, 
picqueters, jet hands, wanted xgox Ibid 9 Apr X0/4 
Artificial Flower Picqueters —Improvers wanted 

Picqmer, obs. form of Pickeeb, Piquier. 

Ficquois, obs form of Pickax. 

11 Picra (pi krd). Pharmacy , [Shoit for PIibba 
picra (Gr. mnpa bitter) ] A bitter cathartic 
powder or paste * =* Hiera pick A. 

x86o Bushncll in xxl (18S0) 439, I used to have a 
certain pnde in taking picra without ciying 

Piexate (pi*krit) Chem [f. as Picric + 
-atbI-] A salt of picric acid; used as an ex- 
plosive. 

x866 Watts Diet Chem IV 403 The metallic pi crates are 
mostly crystallisable, bitter, and of yellow colour They 
explode when stiongly heated 1870 Daily News 27 July 
6 The entrances east and west are closed by iotpilles 
charged with picrate of potas*:. 

Hence Ficra'ted ppl a , containing or partly 
composed of a picrate ' applied to certain fireworks. 

Picric (piknk), a, Chem, [mod. f Gr. win/rbs 
bitter + -10.] In Picric acidj also called tnntiro^ 
carbolic or corhazoHc acid^ artijicial ijzdfgo-biiier^ 
a yellow intensely bitter substance (CflH3Ns07«» 
CflH3(N0*)''O), crystallizing in yellow shining 
prisms or laminae, first observed by Hausmann m 
1788, used in dyeing and more recently in the 
manufacture of explosives 

185a Cfumical Gaz A X37 Thus picric acid is phenylous 
acid, in which a substitution of 3 equivs NOiforsequws H 
has taken place.. Picric acid is consequently tnnitiophe- 
nylous acid, i860 O'Ncill Chem, Calico Print. 95^ Pierte 
Acid, — ^This lb only lately introduced as a dyeing material 
for silks and woollens . it has no affinity for cotton X890 
Nature 4 Sept, 444 The relative value of violent explosive 
a^J:s, like picric acid or wet gun-cotton 

Picxrite (pi*krsit). Mtn Also -yte. [mod f 
Gr. irt/rp-ds bitter + -ITB I.] A dark grey-green 
rock consisting maihly of chrysolite (see quots ), 

18x4 T. Allan Min Nomenci, 9 Crystallized muricalcite, 
bitterspath, picnte XS79 Rutlbv Stueiy Kochs xui 265 
Picnte M a wackish-|jreen qrystalJme rock with a compact, 
black matrix, containing porphyritic crystals and grams of 
olivine. X896 Chester Diet Names Mm,, Picnic, an obs. 
syn of dolomite, bitter-spar. 

Piero- (pi kro), before a vowel sometimes 
pier-, combining form of Gr. bitter, used 

to form scientific terms, (a) in the sense * having 
a bitter taste or smell \ esp. in the names of magne- 
sium minerals, because magnesium salts have often 
a bitter taste ; (^) in names of deiivatives of PlCBTO 
acid, as picramte acid, ptcraPimef piaammontum, 
picro-aceiaie of had, picro-carbonate of avwioma. 

Among these are Plcrooa*riulne^ a red staining 
fluid used ID histologic microscopy; picro-carbonate 
of ammonia, Piezoery thrln Chem [Ebythhin] 
(see quot. 1866). Piorogljr cion Chem, [Gr.7\uMi5 
sweet], a crystalline substance obtained from the 
bittersweet ; =* Dolcamaein. crollte Mtn 
[Gr. At^oy stone] (see quots.). Picromel [Gr. 
\jLkhx honey], a bitter-sweet substance obtained 
from bile. Ficro merite Min, [Gr. ftepls, pteptB^ 
a part], sulphate of magnesium and potassium 
found in white crystals and crystalline crusts, 
Plexonitxate Chem » Picrate, Ploropha*rma- 
oolite Mtn. (named by Stromeyer, 1819), a min- 
eral resembling pharmacolite, but containing mag- 
nesium. ]Pi oropbyll^m. [Gr, 4»uAAoi' aleaf], a 
massive, fibrous, or foliated greenirix-grey variety 
of pyroxene, yioropliy'llite » prec. (Webster 
1804), :Pioieo’BjaixKe Mtn, lGeTrpicrosmn,named 
by Haidinger, 1824, f. Gr. bo/si} odour], a greenish- 
white, dark-green, or greyish fibrous hydrous 
silicate of magnesium, which emits a bitter and 
argilkceous raour when moistened. Flczotlu 
Chem. [f. picrotoxin], a bitter crystalline sub- 
stance existing with picrotoxm in the Coccuius 
indicus. Tloxoto zlo a. Chem. [f. next . see -lo], 
of, pertaining to, contained in, or derived from 
picrotoxm. 1Ploxoto*xlii. Chem. [cf. Toxin], for- 
merly pioEOtozlm the bitter poisonous pnnciple 
of the seeds of the Coccuius vndUusn 



PIOIIYL- 

xS66 Watts DicL Chem. IV 406 *PicramIc for] JDini- 
trophenamic-,Aad Produced by the action of sulpmde of 
ammomum or of ferrous salts on picric acid. 040 

*Picramine, or hydrate of ’•picrammoniuni. c^not be isolated 
on account of its ready oxidabihty. Ihia. 404 A picro- 
acetate of lead.as deposited, when a boiling nature of 
potassic picrate and an excess of lead acetate is left to cool 
1880 a irnL Mterose, Sc XX. 230 By using osime acid, 
followed by^icrocarraine, it is easy to pr^erve the ^to- 
derm with its clothing of cilia. 1^ AllBuii s Sjfsi, Med, 
VI S5T The picrocarmine reaction shows that de«lafica- 
tiou is taking place. 1857 Milies Mleni, Cheat III 54^ 
*Picio erythrin .. is a colourless substance ..It has a veiy 
bitter taste. iSShVf MTS Dtei Cltetn \V ti^iPtcrcerytlmii, 
(CiaHisOi). a body produced, together with orselUnic ether, 
by the action of boiling water on erythrin. x8s8 Maynk 
Mxpos Lex ^^Ptcroglycton^ Picroglycium Name by Pfati 
for a particular substance first obtained by him from the 
Selanwn dulcamara, x866 Watts Dtci, Chem IV. 042 
Picroglydoit. JDulcantarifu 18x6 K Jamcson dfi/i. (ed 2) 
I sid^Picrohte. x866 Watts Chtm IV tifl^PtcrolitCy 

a fibrous dark-green variety of serpentine, somewhat re- 
sembling asbestos ; found in Silesia [etc-l. 18^ Chesier 
L>tci* Noifus Mm , Ptcrohie^ a fibrous or columnar var. 
of serpentine. x8xg Henry Elem, Chem* (ed 7) II-. 332 
♦Pictomel 1819 J G Ckildren CkeMi, AnaL 30/ Picromel 
is obtained from oile. i88a J W. Lecx; Bile 2 Thenard 
obtained a body which he named picroinel from its taste. 
s866 Watts Dtch Chem, IV 64a *Ptcyomertie, potassio-mag- 
nesic sulphate crystallised from solutions of saline crusts. 
x868 Dana Min, 64a 1875 von Zteaissetds Cycl Med III 

64a Picric acid m the form of *picronitrate of potassaand 
soda. 1823 W. Philliss Min (ed 3) 178 The analysis of 
^icropharmacolite has been published. 1866 Watts Did 
Chem, IV, 387 Picropharraacolito from Riechelsdorf .. is 
probably pharmacolite having the lime partly replaced by 
magnesia. Ibid 643 *Plcro/hyllt from Sala in Sweden. . . 
It S perhaps an altered aogite. x868 Dana Mm, (ed, 5) 
406 Pyrallolite Picrophyll. These are names of pyroxene 
in different stages of alteration, between true pyroxene 
and either serpentine or steatite. x8s5 Hatdikgbr tr MoJCs 
Min, III. 137 *Picrosmine. 1859 C. U. Shepard Mtn, (ed. 3) 
148 Picrosmine [occurs] at the Greiner in Tyrol. 1893 Syd 
Sac, Lex I Pterdoxin, can be split up into the two bodies 
Ptcrofoxtnin and ’^Piercitn 1816 Henry Ehm, Chem, II, 
305 *Ptcrotoxiai name given to the acrid narcodc principle 
residing in the cocculus mdicus. 1866 Watts Chem, 
IV, 643 *Pierotoxic acid, the name given by Pelletier and 
Couerbe to picrotoxin, because it unites with metallic 
oxides. 181S Henry Elem Chem fed 7] II. 254 *Picro- 
toxine X840 Penny Cycl XVIII 147/1 Picrotoxin is 
intensely bitter x8^ tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl, Med XVII 
813 The first^ and most important step in the treatment of 
picrotoxin poisoning 

Pioryl (prkril), Chem, [f. Gr mup^o^ bitter, 
or immed. f. PIOE-IO + -yl ] (See quot.) 

x866 Watts Did Chem IV 644 Pieryl or Crt^tn^ a sub- 
stance formed, together with others, by submitting to dry 
distillation the crude product of the action of sulphydrate 
of ammonium on buter-almond oil Picryl is also used as 
synonymous with tiinitrophenyl, CeHj(N04)3, the radicle 
of picric acid. 

Piot (pikO, sd Forms* a, i j}/ Peohtas, 
Pelitas, Pih-, Pylitas, 4 Peglittes, 5 nng", 
Peglit!(e, pi, (.SV.) Peyohtis Piglitis, 6 sing, 
Peight, 6 - Peoht) (8 Peht, 9 Peght, Piht). 0 , 
4-6 pi, Piotes, -Is, 5 Fyotes, sing Piot, [In 
late L. jPictiy identical in form with picti painted 
or tattooed people, which may be the meaning ; but 
the L, may be merely an assimilated form of a 
native name ; cf. Pictaui^ Pktones in Gaul The 
OE. Pcohias represents an earlier Pihtas^ which 
would answer to a foreign Piet^ (cf. Wtht for L, 
Vecits) \ Its direct descendant is the Scottish 
Pecht ; Ptet is from L ] 

1 . One of an anaent people of disputed origin 
and ethnological affinities, who formerly inhabited 
parts of north Britam. According to the chroni- 
clers the Pictish kingdom was united with the 
Scottish under Kenneth Mac Alpine m 843, and 
the name of the Piets as a distinct people gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

In Scottish folk-lore, the Pechts ate often represented as 
a dark pygmy race, or an underground people ; and some- 
times identin^ with elves, brownies, or fairies. 

Pviid houses, the name given to underground structures 
attributed to the Piets, found on the east coast of Scotland 
and in Oikney. Ptdd wall , see quot 1753 in fl. 

^ a. 01900 tr, Bmdds Hist 1. 1 {1890) ®8 ©a ferdon Peolitas 
in Breotone, & ongunnon cardigan )ia noiSdaclas Wses 
ealondes.. Mid ]>y Peohtas wif naefdon /W., pridde cynn 
Scotta Breotone onfeng on Pehta dxle a^ooO E Citron, 
449 (Parker MS ) S« cing bet hi feohtan asien Pihtas, 
& hi s\im dydan c xxaa Ibid (Laud MS ), Heo ^ fuhton 
wi 9 Pyhtaa ?«i4oo Mode Arth, 4x26 Peghttes and 
paynymes . disspoylles our knyehttes. c 1425 Wyntoun 
O wr IV. XIX 1757 A company C 5 ut of Jie kynrik of Sithi 
Coyme of Peychtis [IVemyss MS Pightis] in Irlande. 1483 
Cai/e Angl 272/2 A Peghte iA A Peght or Pigmei), 
pi^neus, 1^86 I* Staplcton Rd Unir, Jewel m irq 
T he forrain tnuasions of the Scottes and Peightes or Red- 
giankes. 139^ Dalrymple tr. Lesltds Hut, Scot, in. 198 
The Pechtes.. called a counsel, 1789 Pinkerton Enyuiiy 
I III X. 367 The common denomination among the people of 
Scotland, from the Pehts Wall in Northumberland to the 
Fehts houses m Ross-shire, and up to the Orkneys, is Pehts 
Scott Pirate ii note. The ancient Piets, or, as [the 
inhahuants of the Orkneys] call them with the usual strong 
guttural, Pechts. X834 Penny Cycl II, 415/a He [Arthur] 
receiv^ inCdligence of the revolt of Modre^ who had allied 
hunself with the Saxons, Scots, and Pihts. x88x Blachw, 
Mxg, Sept. 308 A stranger, whom the most knowing man 
..pronounced to be a ' Pecht’, for he was small and black 
and had all the characteristics of the traditional * Pecht’, 


/S. 1387 Trfvisa Higden II 147 
by cause of peyn^nge 0x420 Uirott, Viloa, 48 P^jxs. 
and Scottys, and S^ysshe also 1753 J Warborton {Mi^) 
Vallum Romanum; or, the History and Antiquiti^ of the 
Roman Wall, (Commonly called the Piets Wall, in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, Built by Hadrian and SevMUS . 
Seventy Miles in Length, to keep out the Piets and Scots. 
1813 J. Grant Ortg Gael (1814) 292 The Picts of -^hiim 
inhabited the whole range of low country from the Pnro of 
Forth, northward 1822 Scott PvaU xxvii, One of those 
dens which are called Burghs and Picts-houses in Zetland 
18S1 D Wilson PteluAnn. (1863) I iv 116 These struc 
tures, for which— we retain the popular name of Ficts 
houses.. are erected on the natural surface of the soil and 
have been buried by an artificial mound heaped over them. 

attrib a 1856 m G. Henderson Pop Rhymes 8 Grisly 
Draedan sat alane By the cairn and Pech stane *f 97 
H Tennyson Mem Ld, Tennyson II xiv 280 We had a 
dnve often miles to Maeshowe, a Pict burial moun^ 

+ 2 humorotis. One who paints the face. Ohs, 
17x1 Steele Sped No. 41 P 4 j I have distinguished those 
of our Women who wear their own, from those in borrowed 
Complexions, by the Picts and the British 1892 Daily 
News 8 Dec 5/1 Men muit be tolerant of ‘Piets’, as the 
old ‘Spectator’ calls them, or Picts would not be so 
prevalent. 

Fict, V rare, [f L. picU,y^\, stem of 
ping'Sre to paint,] tians. To paint j to depict, 
represent. Hence Pi etod ppl a , painted. 

X483 Caxtom Gold Leg 431 b/i They ne shold fro thens 
forthon pouitraync nor pycte the forme or fygure of the 
crosse. x866 T. B Rose Virg Eel it Georg, 79 Races 
From picted Gelon to Arabian 1866 — tr Ovtos Fasti vi 
428 In picted vestments and in open hall 

Plot, obs. f. PioK sb^ *i \ obs var. Pick v 2 
Pictareen, enoneons form of Pistabeen. 
Fictame. Sc, ? Obs, Also 9 pickxetar. [Of 
uncertain origin : but cf. Pickmaw and Tern.] =» 
next. 

X710 SiBBALO Ihst Fife II 111 46 ITirmido Manna, Sterna 
Turft&ti Our People call it the Pictarne 177X Pennant 
TourScotl lit 1760 6s GieatTeins, called here 
X85X T. Edwards in Zoologist IX 3080 , 1 observed seveial 
parties of pickietars busily employed in fishing m the Firth. 
Fictamie (pikta mi). Sc, Also 9 pio-, pioke- 
taruey, piokatemie, (piccatorrie). [dim. of 
prec. : see-iE] The common tern, Sterna ^uvia- 
tills Also locally, the Arctic tem, S macfi/ra, 
x8oa G. Montagu Onnih, Diet (1833) 308 Common Tern 
. Provincial, Pirr TarneyorPictarney, x8x6 Scott 
xxxixjj It's but a sea-maw.' * It’s a pictarnie, sir ’, said Edie. 
X835 D Smith Emigrants Fasew, xj Wild ducks and 
pictarnies may play on the stream, X899 Shell, News 
14 Jan (E D D), The gi aceful and elegant tern, the 


The gi aceful and elegant tern, the 


' j^catarne ’ of our beaches and lochs. 

Plctel, obs form of Pioh^clb. 

Picthatoh, variant of Picked-hatch. 

Fictish. (pi*ktij), a, [f. Pict sb, -t* -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to the Picts. 

1762 Bp Forbes yrnl (x886) 140 Abernethie, where is a 
Church and Steeple, reckoned to be Fictisli work. X884 
Q Victoria More Leaves 274 The old fortress is supposed 
to have belonged to the Pictish Kings. 

Fictland (pi ktilseud). [f. Pict + Land ] The 
land of the Picts * a name for Scotland north of 
the Forth. 

[1701 J. Brand (*V&) A Brief Desciiption of Orkney, 
Zetland, Pightland-Fntb, and Caithness ] 1846 McCulloch 
Aec, Bnt, Empire (1854) 22S The inhabitants of this 

district, the Caledonians of Tacitus, were afterwards known 
by the name of Picts , and from them the country was for 
some centuries called Pictland Ibid 425 In the third 
century, the terms Picts and Pictland began to be sub- 
stituted for Caledonians and Caledonia. x86o Shairp Sk, 
(1887) 36 To convert Pictland and plant the Church there. 

Fictograph (pi ktdjgraf). [mod. f. L. puUus 
painted -h -gbaph.] A pictorial symbol or sign j 
a wnting or record consisting of pictorial symbols 
(the most primitive form of records). 

xS^t ScuooLCRART Trihes \ 4i6Plate6oPictographA. 
Chippewa Petition to the President of the United States, 
X87X Iylor Pnm Cult I 277 We know enough of the 
Indian pictographs, to guess bow a fancy .came into the 
poor excited creature’s mind. 1894 A. J. Evans in Academy 
as Aug 136/a Some of them,. belonged to that interesting 
class of pictographs which is rooted in primitive gesture 
language 1900 Sayce Babylonians A As^naits x 209 In 
Egypt the hieratic or running-hand or the senbe developed 
out of the primitive pictographs. 

Hence Flotogra'phdc a, , of, belonging to, or of 
the nature of, picture-writing; Fioto*grapliy, 
picture-writing; the recording of ideas or events 
by pictorial symbols. 

SpooLCRAFT Ind, Tnhes\ 333 Indian Pictography. 
ntd. The Pictogtaphic Method of Communicating Ideas 
by Symbolic and Representative Devices of the North 
American Indians. x88a Max Mlllkr Chips (i88o) I. xiv. 
316 Genuine specimens of Amci ican pictography. i9^ A, J, 
Evans m Academy 18 July 53/3 A beautifiil ‘pictographic’ 
seal of red cornelian, 

Pictoresque, obs form of Pictueesqde. 

Fiotorial(pikto»*nal), a, (sd ) [f late L./iV- 
ton^us (f ptdor a painter) + -al. (Used by Sir 
T. Browne (in sense i), but not in general use 
before 1800.)] 

1 , Of, belonging to, or produced by the painter; 
of or pertaining to painting or drawing. Now 
rare, 

X646 Sir T. Browne Ep iii xxiv, 170 Seahorses , 
aie but Crotesco deliniations which fiU up empty spaces in 


PICTURA.BLE. 

Maps, and mecre pictoriall inventions, not any Physical! 
shapes 17SS Johnson, Picioi /«/, produced by a painter 
lOuotes Browne, and remarks] ‘A word not adopted by 
otlier writers, but elegant and useful x8io in Spirit Pub, 
y^-nls XIV 205 Royal Academy Dinner A pictorial vision 
X813T. ISMSin Lncteiius 11 iv. Comm, p xu, Attention to 
thelaws of peispective, which is, in fact,buta pictoiial optic, 
will instruct the reader. 1833 J Martinpau Mtse (1852) 32 
Conception w emphatically the pictorial faculty needed by 
the illustrating artist x8s5 Thackeray Newcomes xii, Far 
be It from me to say that the pictoual calling is not 
honourable’, says Uncle Charles 

2 Consisting of, expressed m, or of the nature 
of, a picture or pictures 

X807 Anna Seward Lett, (1811] VI 329 Not the wealthy 
. who exhibit m their boudoirs and drawing rooms, new 
publications in the luxury of pictoual ornaments x86x 
Stanley East Ch, ix. (1B69) 305 Pictorial communications 
aie probably the chief sources of religious instruction 
imparted to the Russian peasantry. 1876 Birch Egypt 8 
The hieroglyphs or pictorial forms were used.. above one 
thousand years after th^ ceased to repiesent the vernacular 
or spoken language of Egypt, 

3 . Containing or illustrated by a picture or 
pictures ; illustrated, 

1826 DiSRAEii Viv, Ciey 1. i, Taught at home on the new 
system, by a pictorial alphabet X840 Hoon Up Rhine 49 
Its featuies being such as aic common on the pictorial 
Dutch tiles X864 KmonTPauages Work Life II xii. 253 
At the beginning of X836, the first number of * The Pictorial 
Bible’ was issued In hitting upon the word ‘Pictorial’ 
I felt that I was rather daring m the employment of a term 
which the Dictionaries pronounced as ' not hi use *. 

4 . fig. Like a picture; representing as if by 
a picture ; picturesque, graphic. 

1829 Landor Imag Conv, Marvel 4 * Bp, Pat her 
1853 II 116/2 He has given us such a descuption of Eves 
beauty as appears to me somewhat too pictoual, too luxu- 
riant. 184X D’Isracli Amen, Lit (1867) 477 Of all^ poets 
denser excelled in the pictorial faculty, X882 Farrar 
Early Chr, I 262 If God is spoken of as having hands, 
arms, feet^ and so on, those, he sa>s, must be simply looked 
upon as pictorial phnLses 

B, as sb, A journal of which pictures arc the 
mam feature. 

x88o {fiile of periodical) The I ady's Pictorial. XM4 
IVestm Gas, 17 Aug, xo/i In the case of magarine artl(.les, 
pamphlets, &c , and of periodicals and ‘ pictorials *• 

Hence Fioto^riallsm, tho praUite of a pictorial 
style (lit. and fig,), tlic use of pictorial representa- 
tion ; Floto*riAUBt, one who practises a pictorial 
style ; Ficto’idaliae v,, to represent in, or as in, 
a picture; to illustrate with pictures; hence Plo- 
to.rlallKa tion ; Pioto*rlal3xes8, pictorial quality, 
graphic character. 

x8^ Penusylxt, Suhool yrnl, Feb. 2x8 SensationaUsm and 
^pictoriaUsm, and the imaginings of sensuouMiess and senti- 
mentality. 1885 Manch, Exam, 4 Feb. 3/5 Unfaithful to 
the traditions of pictorialism X839 Blacffiu, Mag, XLV. 
530 Not by the minute pencilling of the *picloriahatR. X90X 


Ldtiu Rev, Jan, 36 The impulse toward** Oic *piciurialisalioii 
of nature xByo Daily News 20 1 )ec.,W e have been eulogised 
and ^pictoriaiised to an extent almost inert dible* x888 Cave 
hupiratwn O Ted, vi. 300 There is no pictoriaUxing, there 
is no idolizing of deity* 1876 Eobrshrim Jew, Lfit Days 
Christ vii, X03 The multiplicity and ’’pictorialncss of the 
expressions z88x SembnePs Mag, XX JI. 148 This group 
adds immensely to the pictorialness of the picture. 

Fictorially (pikt6e*nilil, adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] Jn a pictorial manner. 

1 . By means of a picture or pictures. 

1843 tr. Cusfinds Empire o/Csarll 257 Russia is less 
known than India it has lieen less often described and 
pictonally illustrated. 1870 Lubbock Ong Chnlis, ii, (X875) 
44 It is indeed but a step to record pictoritUly some par- 
ticular hunt. 

2 . In the manner of a picture ; as a picture, or 
as the subject of a picture. 

Hawthorne Ma>b, Fawt {1879) 1 . v. 50 That partial 
h^ht which,. i£ the just retpiihite towards ittelng objects 
pictonally. 1883 T. Hardy in Longm, Mag* July 259 Like 
the men, the women axe, pictormliy, Jes'* interesting than 
they used to be. 

PictoTic, ff, rate, [f. J^,piclor painter + -IC : 
cf, f IBATOKIC ] Of painting or drawing ; pictorial. 

X902 B Kidd IP'estciu Civtliz vi. 187 The standard of 
taste in the plastic and pictorit arts. 

Ficto*rical, a rare, [f as prec. + -ical ] 
Concerned with painters or painting; pictorial. 
Hence Pioto'ilcaJly adv,, in the manner of a 
painter, from the point of view of painting. 

15^ Harincton Metoitt, Ajax 1x8x4) 20 Since this travel 
we have been both poetical and 1 musical and nictorlcal* 
1656 [see PicTURAtJ. X76t Stbrnb Tr, S^ndp III, v, He 


Sc^pp Hut, CA. XL XII. Ixxxl 637 He is fond of the his- 
toriral present, of pictorical participles and of affectionate 
diminutives; 

Pictour(e, obs. form of Picti'bb. 

I! Pictura (piktiu**ri), [L. paint- 
ing] The arrangement and cfiect of coloration 
of an animal. 

C^* Did, S.V., Pictora differs from coloration In 
hself^ disposition and effect of ctrforini^ not the color 

Picturalila (pi-ktiurSb’l), a* [f. Pictubb v* 
+ -ABIJB ] Suitable for represeotatiou in a picture, 
capable of being painted or pictured* 

17^ W Marshall W'. EnglaSd II. 72 A fiiw.,vkw of 
the Estuary and its Uankst broad, and pkuua^ 
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PIOTUEB. 


PICTUEABIiEBESS. 

f 

x8ox Monihly Rev XXXV 275 The nch [might build] 
small picturable habitations for their labourers 1890 Clark 
Russell Ocean. Trag" I. iv. 79 He. stalkedi in the most 
melancholic manner picturable, to his cabin. 

Hence Pi'otnxableness. 

1883 Momcric PersoncUtfy il (i886j 60 Piciurc^leness is 
not necessary to the eMStence of a concept 
Pi'Ctural, a {sb,) rare, [f, L piciftra Pioturb 
+ -AL ] Of or pertaining to pictmes , pictorial. 
x6s6 Blount Glosso^t Ptcionatl, Pictonan, Pictnrdl, 
of or belonging to a JPictmej garnished, painted, gaily or 
trimly set forth Dr Sr. 17^ T, Green Dtaty Lover of 
Lti (18x0) 177 Wntinje;, he deduces, from pictural repre- 
sentation^ through hieroglyphics .. to arbitrary marl^ 
like the Chinese characters and Arabic numetals. i8a8 
O. Rev, XXXVll 304 Horace Walpole has traced the 
history of gardening, m a pictural sense, from the mere art 
of horticulture to the creation of scenety 

tB sb A picture, a pictorial representation. 
Obs. rare. 

X590 Spln&er F, Q n ix. 53 Whose wals Were painted 
faire with memoiabie gestes Of famous Wizards t and with 
pictuials Of Magistrates. 

Picture (pi ktitii, -tjor), sb. Forms: 5-6 pict-, 
pyototir(e, pycture, 5- picture, (6 pyghtur, 
6-7 piotor, -up), [ad. L. pictura painting, f 
ppl. stem of pingSre to paint. Cf l\..pUtiira^ 
+ 1 . The action or process of painting or drawing , 
the fact or condition of being painted or pictorially 
represented ; the art of painting , pictorial repie- 
senlation. Ohs. 

c’X4ao Lydo Assembly of Gods 2767 The furst belwnde 
the yn pyctuie ys prouydyd. exsoo Melmine 352 There 
were the mmes of Lusynen wel shewed and knowen m 
pyctuie. x6o6 Pcaciiam Art of Drawing x Certain Festival 
oayes*weie yearly appointed at Corinth tov the exercise of 
Pictuie. 1636 B, JoNSON Discov Wks, (1692) joy Picture took 
her feigning fi om Poeii y 1693 Dr\ den J’o Str G, Knelier 
36 By slow degrees the godlike art advanced, As man grew 
polished, pictuie was enhanced. X744 Collins Epi\t to Sir 
T. Ilanmer xo8 0 might some verse with happiest skill 
persuade Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid f b. 
Hunt Famy {18^6) 104 That subtler spirit of the 

art [poetiyj, which picture cannot express. 

2 . The concrete result of this process fa 
Pictorial representations collectively ; painting. 

cx4ao Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1865 The pycture also 
yeueth clere intellygence Therof c X430 — Mm Poems 
(Percy Soc ) 120 The nche w shitte withe colours and picture, 
lo hide his caieyne stuflid withe foule ardure xS73‘'8o 
Barbt Alv P 338 Picture, worke of wood, stone, or mettnll 
ilnelie set in diuers colours, as m chesse boords and tables 
■b. An individual painting, drawing, or other 
representation on a surface, of an object or objects , 
esp, such a representation as a work of ait, (Now 
the prevailing sense ) 

1484 Caxton Fables ofMsop iv. xv, A pyctour, where as 
a man had vyctory ouer a lyon x54a Boorde Dyelary xl, 
(X870) 103 To holde a crosse or a pyctour of the passyon of 
Cryste before the eyes of the sycke person. 1398 E Gilpi.n 
Sfeial (1878) 23 Pictures are cwtaind from the vulgar eyes 
1653 Walton Angler Rdr 2 He that likes not the dis- 
couise, should like the pictures of the Tiout and other dsh. 
X70S Addison Ztafy Pref, Accounts of Pictures, Statues 
and Buildings 1839 Sat. Mag 13 Apr. 139/3 The photo- 
genic picture being formed, requires fixing iSga Ruskin 
Arrovis of Chase (x88o) I 71 Every noble picture is a manu- 
sciipt book, of which only one copy exists, or ever can exist, 
1854 J, ScoFPBRN m OrPs Ctre Sc, I 88 This means of 
taking actinic pictures. 1893 PPestm, Gaz. x6 June 3/a A 
picture, using the word os language is ordinarily used, is a 
picture of something, and it is rather important to the artist 
that It should be a picture of something ne can paint. 

c. Spec, The portrait or hkenebs of a person. 
Now rare, 

1503 in Mem. lien. K//(RolN) 371 In case that the said 
yonge quyn were here ye shuld have the pictor of hir with 
yow 1538 Cromwbi l in Merriraan Life ^ Lett (1902) 11 . 
ISO To thentent he might., visite and see his daughter and 
also take her picture, x6ox Shaks. Twel N. iii. iv. 228 
Heere, weare this lewell for me, tis my pictuie x66a 
Pepvs Diary 3 May, At the goldsmith s, took my picture 
in little, .home with me. 17x3 Addison Sped. No 328* ? x 
She.. draws all her Relations Pictmes in Miniature. 2790 
CowTKR {(lilel On the receipt of my Mother's Picture out of 
Norfolk 

+ d. By extension, An artistic (in qnot. 1771 
natuial) representation in the solid, esp. a statue 
or a monumental effigy ; an image. Obs, 
c 1500 Cov, Corpus Chr Plays 40/227 O Lorde I thogh that 
I be nothynge woithe To see the fassion of thi most presseose 
pyctoie, 1509 Hawes Past Pleas, i (Percy Soc.J 6 This 
goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more, of fayre 
marble stone. 1577 Hellowbs Guertara's Chan, 40 He 
did erect vnto them pictures of Alabaster x^ m Pitcairn 
Cnm, Trials I, ii 192 Thow art accusit for the making 
of twa pictouiis of clay x6o8 Hbvwood Rape Litcrece v. 
VI, Thy noble picture snaU be carv'd tn brass, And fix’d . 
In our high Capitol, x68a R, Burton Admirable Curios, 
(1684) 13a But K. Henry 7 afterward caused a Tomb to be 
set over the Place, with his Picture m Alabaster, X771 
liANCHORKK FahUs of Flora ix, \ sought the living Bee to 
find, And found the picture of a Bee. 

0. A group of persons, generally motionless, 
picturesquely arranged and posed, representing a 
scene, or mimicking an action; a tableau; ^ec* 
in the drama, at the end of an act or play. Also 
living picture (F tahleau vivant), 
x86< Tvlor Early Hist Man iv 50 Imitation of actions, 
or * pictures in the air *. X904 Daily Chron, 9 Dec. 8/5 T he 
great excitement comes when four of the girls are called 
Upon to practise the ‘ picture In this language of the 


dance a * pictuie* means the moment when the dance is 
stopped, and the dancers get into a most uncomfortable 
attitude and pretend to enjoy it. 

f. ^ A visible image of something formed by 
physical means, as by a lens 

Hooke m PhtL Trans II 741 A Contrivance to 
make the Picture of any thing appear on a Wall, or within 
a Picture-frame, &c. in the midst of a Light room. 1831 
Brewster Optics 11. 15 The image of any object is a picture 
of it formed either in the atr, or in the bottom, of the eye, or 
upon a white giound, such as a sheet of paper. 

g. A person so stiongly resembling another as 
to seem a likeness or imitation of him or her, 
Imaoe sb. 4. Const, of. 

17x3 sped. No 520 T I My daughter, who is the picture 
of what her mother was 17x5 Dc Foe Fam Instruct i. v. 
(t84z} I Z09 The sons are the very picture of their father 
* 7 SS J SiiEBBCARC Lydta (1769) II 258 ‘Lydy’, sajs his 
lot dship, * it [a boy] 11 your picture to the utmo& t refiemblance*. 

h. fig. colloq, A very beautiful or picturesque 
object, 

Mod The little girl is a picture. Her hat is itself a picture. 
8, transf A scene ; the total visual impression 
produced by something; hence extended lo a vivid 
impression received by the other senses, or pro- 
duced by intellectual ^rception ; a mental image, 
a visualized conception : Idea 8. 

Chnical Picture * the totsd impression or apprehension of 
a diseased condition, foimed by the physician. 

a 1347 Surrey ^netdvt, 6 in her brest Imprinted stack 
bis wordes, a pictures forme 1837 Syd Smii h Ballot Wks. 
1859 II 3x6/1. 1 have often diawn a picture in my own 
mind of a BaUoto-Grotical family voting and promising 
under the new system. x8$5 Bain Senses ^ Ini in iv § 12 
(1864) 603 A botanist can leadily form to himself the picture 
of a new plant from the botanical description 1857 
TERiN Lett High Lai. (ed 3) 179 The vigorous imagination 
of the north . creating a stately dreamland, where it strove 
to blend, in a grand world picture, the infiuenceb which 
sustained both the physical and moral system of its universe 
1B97 Allbutt's Sysi Med II 771 In such cases the disease 
of the liver may be dominant in the clinical picture. 

4 . fig. A graphic description, wnttea or spoken, 
capable of suggesting a mental image, or of im- 
parting a notion, of the object described; also 
absir word-j>ainUng, figurative language. 

xgSS Shaks L. L. L, v. 11 38, I am compar'd to twenty 
thousand fairs O he hath drawtie my picture in his letter. 
X677 Lady CHAWORrii in xa/A Rep, ffist, MSS Comm 
App V 44 Two of your acquaintances have their picture 
dmwne m it [Hudibias] to the lyfe 1736 Butler Anal 

I 1. (1874) 31 To afford the poets very apt allusions to the 
flowers of the field in their pictures of the flailty of our 
present life. x8ox Strutt ^ Past, Introd § 6 Chaucer 
says [etc ] The picture is perfect, when referred to his own 
time. tSxQ Stark (title) The Picture of Edinburgh. 1867 
Froudc Short Stud, (1883) IV i. xt 139 The details of the 
miracles contain many interesting pictures of old English life. 

6, A symbol, type, figure j the conciete represen- 
talioQ of an abstraction ; an illustration. 

1656 Jbanes Mixi, Schol, Dtv. 49 Mans soule is Gods 
temple, and picture. X729-81 Johnson L P , Butler Wks. 

II 190 Of the ancient Puritans .Our grandfathers knew 
the picture from the life. 1793 Gouv Morris in Sparks 
Lfe 4- JFnt (1832) II 182 The best picture I can give of 
the French nation is that of cattle before a thunder storm. 
X863 Mary Howitt F Brewer^s Greece I vii 246, I had 
before me daily a beautiful picture of the life of the Greek 
grand seigneur on his native island. 

“b. With of and abstract sb. * An object, esp. a 
person, possessing a quality in so high a d^ce as 
to be a symbol or realization of that q^uality. 

xjSo Lyly Buphues (Arb) 31a Behold England, wher 
Camilla was borne, the flower of courtesie, the picture of 
comelynesse. 1749 Fielding Torn Jones xviii. ii, Upon 
these words, Jones became in a moment a greater picture of 
horror than fotndge himself. r87i Punch 15 July 17/2 He 
looks the picture oi health z888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd Men 
1 . lu. 33t Those rooms were the very picture of disorder. ^ 

6. attnb, and Comb. tb. atlnb Concerned in 
the painting, disposal, etc, of pictures, as picture^ 
art, -craft, -antic, -knowledge, -merchant, -ring, 
-shop, etc. ; consisting of or expressed in a picture 
or pictures, as picture-dialect, -language, -poem, 
-fimle, -story, -word, adorned or illustrated with 
a picture or pictures, pictorial, as ptciure-cover, 
-paper, -sheet, -sign, -table, -hie , having a char- 
acter resembling a picture or suitable for one, as 
picture dress, house, sleeve, b. Objective and 
objective gen, as ptdvre-borrowing, -huyi^, 
-cleaning, -dealing, -hanging, -making, -painting, 
-taking, -viewing sbs. and adjs. ; picture-cleaner, 
-dealer, -drawer, -gazer, -keeper, -maker, -restoier, 
-seller, etc. 0. Instrumental, as picture-broidei ed, 
-hung, -pasted -lessoH, -thinking 
1879 N. Michell Palenque in Poems Places, Br, Amer, 
etc. 149 Their gorgeous buildings Their *picture-art, and 
creeds of gloom and fear, *904 T. S Moore Ode to Leda 
etc p.x, Thy *picture-broidercd tram might be a book 1766 
Goldsm Vic fV. xx, To instruct you in the art of 
buying at Pans xBu J Smyth Praet, of CusUms (1821) 
36 Canada Balsam,. much used by ^Picture-cleaners for 
their Varnishes x894ELrzL ’Bkvks Newspaper Girl uiu 
(190a) X46 He won’t get the colouring from the ^picture- 
TOver [of a book] in his mouth, H. Walpole Vertue s 

Anecd. Paint, (1786) H. s»7 note, An adept in all the 
arts of ’’picture-craft, ifis* F* A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 

I 8 If the *picture-critics would only write their verdicts 
after dinner, many a poor victim would find his dmnex 
prospects brightef. 18*4 Byron Juan xvi. Ivi, There was 


a ♦picture dealer 1805 M. A Shee Rhymes Art (1806) 8^ 
And patronage in *picture-dealing dies I Ibid 93 note, By 
some ingenious pictui pealing anecdote 1901 Dcaty Chron, 
14 Dec 8/x With this *|pictuie-dialect at your command, 
why trouble to leain Sicilian ? x888 Poll Mall G 20 Feb 
5/2 These are ‘ ♦picture dresses called so. on account of 
the fact that their salient features are copied from the 
paintings of Lawrence, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and other 
masters of the last century. 2598 E Gilpin Skial (1878) 24 
Painted Nigrina with the ♦picture face. z88o Carnegic 
P>aei Trap la The nooses .should be made of ♦picture- 
hanging wire. 1896 Mrs. Cattyn Quaker Grandmother 

? 2 What a dear old ♦picture house < 1684 E. Chambcrlayke 
^res. Si* Bftg. i. (ed. 15) 181 One *Picture-keeper, Mr. 
Henry Noms 1887 Ruskin Pivitenta IL v. 18^ I had 
advmiced in ♦picture knowledge since the Roman daj’s 
1835 PusEY Doctr* Real Presence Note E 69 They are 
figures (as in what is plainly *pictm e-language) 1857-8 
Sears AtJum, iii vi. 305 The natural world is taken up 
and framed into a picture-language, and thus made to repre- 
sent the thmgb which are invisible x88a R W Dale in 
Gd JVoids Apr 262 It was the gospel taught m ♦picture, 
lessons. x589>-9o Rec Borough Leicester 1x905) III. 263 
Affabell Watson of Markefyld "picture maker 1633 Ford 
Love's Sour 11 u, Wheie dwells the picture-maker? xysg 
Johnson, apainter ; apictui e-maker x8I^AntIioiy's 

Phoiogr Bull II 118 Any one who hasaglimmeii^of the 
science of ♦picture-making, tgoz JVestm (7<X2 23 June 8/2 
The value of bromide paper as a picture making medium, 
1760 D. Webb Beauties of Painiittg Pref ii An idle 
art more useful to a picture-merchant, than becoming 
a man of taste; 1899 IVesiiti Gaz* 6 Apr. 3/2 It would be 
interesting to make a ♦picture-painting artist out of a 
creative milliner or dress-maker. 1878 N. Amer, Rev, 
CXXVII. g Scandalous ♦picture-papers xSjM S. Fiskc 
Holiday Stones (r^) 183 An artist of tbe picture-pwer 
school. 1887 T. N Pace Ote Virginia (1B93) 144 The 
♦picture-pasted walls of her house 1^3 W H Worsfold 
in xgifA Cent Apr 290 We have at least learnt to be grateful 
for RosseCliS *pictuie-poems and poem-pictures xSgl Daily 
N^s xo Dec 6/3 We believe that this is the right word for 
this kind of ♦picture-puzzle, X83X Bdui Rev xfifi The rude 
hands of "picture-restoreis. X885 H Pearson Brovmmg 
X3 Only the position of the ♦picture rings determines 
whether tbe thing shall be hung upside, downside, or end- 
wise, x666 Pepys Dtaiy 20 June, Thence to Faythorne, 
the ♦picture-seller's X73a Savage Author to be letV/ks, 
xy75 II. 268, 1 wish my portrait might shine m a merzo- 
txnto through the glass windows of ♦picture-shops 1809 
Daily News xp Aug 7/7 On the other ^de of the high- 
ww,.is tbe ♦picture-sign of the house X894 JVestm Gaz. 
6 Oct. 5^ ♦Picture sleeves, finished with a flounce of siik 
and chiftoQ. 1895 KiruNO oud Jungle Bk. (Tauchn ) 208 
He left the ♦pictuie story with Kadlu, who lost it in the 
shingle. zCia^ H. Burton Truth* s Triumph 10 An ortificiall 
indented ♦picture-table. 1879 A B Bruce m Expositor'^. 
143 We have before us .♦picture-thinking in which these 
nations are used symbolically. 1896 Daily News 30 July 
2/3 Furnishing and decoiating with ♦picture tiles a ward 
which IS now being added to this hospital. 1855 Fusnv 
Doctr, Real Presence Note F 63 Passages in which tlie 
words *Door' and ’Husbandman' ate figurative, meta- 
phoiical, ♦picture-words 

d. Special combs. : picture-board, a decora- 
tion consisting of a plank shaped and painted to 
resemble some object ; employed especially in the 
iSthc. ; picture-book, a book consisting wholly 
or partly of pictures, esp for children ; picture- 
card, a conrt-card m a pack of cards (see also 
Pictured a b); also short for picture postcard*, pio- 
ture-ooffln, a name suggested for leaden coffins of 
early 1 7th c, date, somewhat resembling in shape 
the outer case of an Egyptian mummy, and bearing 
a mask of the deceased; picture-documents, 
Anihrop., records wholly or (in later times) partly 
in picture-wnting, such as were used by the ancient 
Mexicans, and continued in use for certain pur- 
poses long after the Spanish conquest ; pioture- 
j&ame, a frame (see Fbaite sb. 12), often of an 
ornamental character, forming a border round a 
picture , also cUh‘tb ; picture gallery, a hall or 
building containing a collection of pictures; the 
collection itself; picture hat, a lady’s wide- 
brimmed hat, generally black aud adoined with 
ostrich-feathers, after a fashion celebrated m the 
paintings of Reynolds and Gainsborough ; pioture- 
leus, a large double-convex lens of long focus, 
mounted in a frame, and used for viewing pictures ; 
piotuxe-miniature, a miniature the subject of 
which is other than a portrait, e. g genre, pioture- 
mosaio, mosaic consisting of pictures instead of 
geometneal designs, as Koman mosaic and the 
styles derived from it; pioture-moolding, a 
horizontal wooden moulding, parallel to the ceiling 
of a room, for hanging pictures; pioture-nail, 
a strong nail for picture-hanging, having an orna- 
mental head, which is attached after the nail is in 
position; picture postcard, a postcard having 
on the back a picture (esp. a view) punted, photo- 
graphed, or otherwise produced; picture-rail, 
-pod, a rod occupying the position and serving 
the purpose of z. picture-moulding', picture-tree ; 
see quot Also PioruBB-DRAWBB, -WBiriNO. 

xfl|54 [itiU) ♦Picture Book for a Noah's Ark; Description 
of 200 Animals. zS^Emerson Lett 4- Soe Aims, Poet, ^ 
Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 148 Anum’s action is only a picture 
book of his creed X83B Dickens O. Twist xxv, He.^ 
offered to cut any gentleman for the first ♦picture-card, at 
a shilling a time. 1884 E. Peacock in N, ^ Q, 6th Ser. IX* 
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sz8/s 4 I suggested at the time, and still think, that it may 
have been part of a^picture-coffin 1865 Tvlor Early Jrtsf, 
Maiu V 96 It IS to this transition-pel lod that we owe 
many of the *picture-documents still preserved i6d8 
*Pictuie.frame [see Picture af] avj^ Potter Nm 
Diet Cant, Die/ure /roftie, the gallows, or pillory. 1804 
Eitrv^, Mar XLV 16/3 In a picture-frame waistcoat, i, e. 
• • trimmed with broad gold lace^ Lady Morgan 

France v ag Arranged along their wtms in their pmri- 
wigs and pictui e-frames. 1761 "VVEStny yml k May, One 
side of It IS a ^picture gallery x8s6 Emerson Ew^ Jraits, 
Aristocr. Wks (Bohn) II 85 At this moment, almost every 
great house has its sumptuous picture-gallery 1887 Daily 
News 20 July 6/1 A laige ‘ ^picture ' hat in black velvet is 
to be worn with an all-white dress and black gloves 19M 
IVesfin Gas 4 June 3 It seems not improbable that the 
wearing of picture hats with evening frocks.. may get its 
chance rgo3 Jdid, 16 Apr lo/a A prirate view of 
^picture-miniatures painted by Mr Chailes Sainton. 18^9 
Datly News 18 July s/i Every method has been placed in 
the service of the *picture post card industry, and much has 
been produced which in its artistic execution may lav claim 
to lasting value, 1900 IVesiuu Gax 24 Sept lo/i The 
exhibition of picture postcards .opened in the Rue Bona- 
parte at Pans contains no fewer than 150,000 examples from 
all parts of the world 1904 Daily Ckroiu is Apr “^ere 
has been some discussion of late as to who invented the 
picture postcard, and the fad has been tiaced back to a 
Gei man , it is said, m 1872. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 
14s One variety [of Euphorhiaceae] which bears green leaves, 
and yellow and white markings, is called the ‘geographical- 
tree , or sometimes the **picture tree’. 

Hence Pi otTwefiU full of pictures ; Pi'otnre* 
less without a picture or pictures, Fi'cturely 

o., like a picture ; so Pi otary a, (deprecialive). 

i 85 r Temtle Bar Mag II. 255 My recollections seem to 
take very ^ictureful forms i8ar Lamb Elia Ser. i Mrs^ 
Baffle on Whist^ With their naked names upon the drab 
pasteboard, the game might go on very well, *picture less 
x8&x Sat Rev 3 Sept. 293/1 Empty niches are as meaning- 
less decorations as pictureless frames, 1832 W Barnes in 
Genii Mag CIL 216/2 To preserve so interesting and 
♦picturely an object i8xg Blackw Mag VI. 17s That 
■**pictury-looking glare and freshness which distinguishes the 
scenery at our theatres 

Picture (pi ktiiu, -tjax), v* [f. prec. sb. : cf. It. 

ptiitirare ] 

1 . irans^ To represent m a picture, or in pictorial 
form; to draw, paint, depict; tramf, to reflect 
as a mirror. Also with out. 

01480 Caxton Sonnes of Aywon xxv. 512 Margarys . 
bare iii his armes a dragon pyctured wyth an horryble 
figure. 1495 TrcvtstCs Barik De P R. xix xxxvii. 
JJ v/2 He that pictureth ymages and lyknesse of thynges 
is callyd a payntour 1600 Hakluyt Viy. III. 274 We haue 
seene and eaten of many more [fowl], winch for want of 
leasme could not be pictured 1608 D. T[uvil] Ess Pol, 
^ Mor 23 b, Hee was pictur'd out in the religious garment 
ofaMonke 163a Massinger iL A cunning 

painter thus .would picture Justice xyda-yi H Walpole 
rerine^s A need Peunt, (*786) III 61 On the ceiling he 
has pictured Antony earl of Shafitsbury, in the character of 
Faction, dispersing libels 1836 J. H Newman in Lyra 
Aposi (1849) 64 Its pure, still glass Pictures all earth-sceues 
as they pass 

b To figure, to represent symbolically or by 
sensible signs. 

x 5 a 6 Pt^ Pevf OV. de W. 1531) 49 h, What these graces 
he, It is more playnly pictured & set forth in this tree 
folowyng 178a Miss Burndy Ceciha vii vi, The anxiety 
of hts mind was strongly pictured upon his face. 1857 
PusEY Real Presence 11. (1869) 232 When the people were 
so much taught by the eye, it pictured to them the mysteiies 
of the Redemption. 

2 . To describe graphically, depict in words. 
Also with oulf forth. 

1586 Fernc Bias, Genirie To Gent, of Inner Temple, She 
pictui eth out their base and seruile conditions x 5 az T. 
WILLIAMSON tr. Goulards Wise Vieillard 98 Horace in his 
art of Foetne doth pensill and picture out an old man in 
this manner. 1787 Mme B’Arblay Diary a6 Feb.j^I think 
this last sentence pictures him exactly. 1838 Carlyle 
Misc , Scoti (1869) V 2x7 To picture-forth the ufe of Scott. 
1894 Bcsant Equal Woman 122 Such a woman as you have 
pictured is rare indeed. 

3 . To resemble as a picture or image. 

1850 Mrs F. T!ROUx>PEPoifieoai Govt, 138 Never, perhaps, 
did a child more accurately picture a parent, than Judith 
did her mother. 


4 . To form a mental picture of, to imagine. 
Often to picture to one*s self, 

X738 Glovir Leomdas ir. 182 Imagination pictures all the 
scenes. 1832 Hr Martincau Life in Wilds vm loi He 
bad pictured to himself the settlement. X835 James Gipsy 
1, He seemed to doubt the very love, the happiness of which 
he pictuied so bni^htly 1869 Huxley in Set Opinion 28 
Apr 487/1 Kant pictures to himself the universe as once an 
infinite expansion of formless and difiused matter. X874 
Grefn Short Hist viii § x 449 We must not picture the 
eai ly Puritan as a gloomy fanatic. Mod Picture to yourself 
the predicament in which I found myself 

Pictured (prktmid), ppl, a, [f. prec + -bd i ] 

1. Repiesented or depicted in or as in a picture , 
painted, drawn, 

X738 Grw Propertius li 50 Pictured horrour and poetic 
woes 1854 Marion Harlano Alone xii, The examination 
of the artist’s pictured treasures. 2894 F N. Ragg Quorsum 
xui. 139 They downwards gazed to see the pictured heaven. 
And pictured hght, which dark-hued waters hold 

2 . Adorned or illustrated with a picture or 
pictures, 01 Jig, with word-painting. 

x6o8 WiLLET Hexapla Exod 866 A pictured and wrought 
epate, X7^ Gray Progr. Poesy 109 Bright cy’d Fancy, 
hovering o'er, Scatters from her pictured urn Thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn. 18x3 Byron Br. A ^dos i. x, 


The pictured loof and marble floor. x8i8 — Ch. 
Ixxxii^Alas foi Tally’s voice, and VirgUs lay. And Livy s 

pictiir^age^^^ a card bearing a picture, 

a couit-card or picture-card ; the king, queen, or 
knave. DevtTs ptetured hooks ^ a hostile name for 

playing-cards. _ ^ „ 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 226 They. Pore owre the devil s 
pictur’d beaks x8xa Buchan m Singer ffnf Cards (1816) 
361 Each honour, or pictured card, is considered as equiva- 
lent in value to ten 1864 Bowen Logie xiii 442 A pack 
contains 52 cards, divided into four equal suits, into 12 
pictui cd and 40 plain cards. 

Pi* cttire-drawier. One who draws a picture ; 
in T i»fb and Mrlv ifitb c.. the reffulai woid for 


p 07 iratt*pmntei\ 

*586-7 in Jeaffreson Middlesex County (xB86) I 173 
Edmund Baiton picture drawer *635 J Hayward tr. 
Biondis BttnisEdVtrg 115 The Philosophers (humanities 
picture-drawers) have indeede drawne many pictures a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I 24 Sir Anthony VandiU, the 
famous picture drawer a 1734 North Lwes (1826) III. 280 
One Mr Blemwell, a pictui e drawer. 


So Piotnxe-drawiug. 

1625 in Ryjner Foedera (1726) XVIII iii Wee, liaveing 
experience of the Facultie and Skill of Daniel Mittens in 
the Art of Picture diaweing, of Our especiall Grace, .have 
given [etc] 

Pi’cturer. Now rare, [f Picture v. + -erI.] 
One who pictures ; a painter of pictures ; a painter. 

1608-9 m Eng Hist Rev (1897) XII. 446 Benedickt 
Hoisley, a pictorer and painter. X646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud Ep, v. IV. (1650) 200 Not meerly a pictouall con- 
trivance or invention of the Picturer, but an ancient tradition 
and conceived reality 1690 Wood Life 30 Jan III. 323 
‘An illustrator or ‘picturer of great letters in books 

Piotnres^ue (piktiiiie*sk), a. Also 8 pittor-, 
pictoresque, picturesk [ad. F. piUoresque^ ad. 
HuptUorescoifAltdiaiGS^^f pilloie^-L ptctdi^^evi 
painter: see -ESQUE, prop the style of a painter’ 

(cf.quot. 1810 in sense I ); but in Eng. assimilated to 
picture^ giving the sense * in the style of a picture '. 

Pittoresque appeals to have been in French early in i8th c, 
(cf quot 1712 from Pope), but the earliest evidence m 
Hatzfeld Daimesteter is for pittoresqmmeni in 173a.] 

1 Like ox having the elements of a picture, fit 
to be the subject of a stnking or effective picture ; 
possessing pleasing and interesting qualities of 
form and colour (but not implying the highest 
beauty or sublimity) ; said of landscape, buildings, 
costume, scenes of diversified action, etc., also of 
circumstances, situations, fancies, ideas, and the 
like. 


1703 Steele Tender Hush iv, (17^ 14% That Circumstance 
may be very Picturesque, lyta PopeZs^. to CarylU Mr, 
Philips has tvro lines, which seem to me what the Fiench 
call very picturesque 17x7 — • XIk^ x. Note liv, The 
marshy Spot of Ground,.. the Tamarisk. ,, the Reeds that 
are heap'd together to mark the Place, are Circumstances the 
most Picturesque imaginable, 1749 U. Rhys Tour Spam 
4- Port 86 The Ends of their veils tied in so pretty 
a Manner, as to render their Figures extremely pitloresque. 
X768 W. Gilpin An Essay upon Prints, containing 
remarks upon the principles of picturesque beauty, 1773 
Lady Mary Coke jfml 8 July (1896) IV r86 The Cours 
was a very picturesk scene, 18x0 D. Stewart Philos, Ess, 
II. r. V. 273 Picturesque properly means what is done in the 
style, and with the spirit 01 a painter. X864 Bagehot Lit, 
Studies (1879) 34 ^ Susceptible observers, .say of a scene 

‘How pictuiesque ‘—meaning by this a quality distinct 
from that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur, meaning to 
speak of its fitness for imitation by art X877 Black Green 
Past 11, Most girls become acquainted at some time or other 
With a little picturesque misery 

b Ficturesque gardemng^ the arrangement of 
a garden so as to make it a pretty picture ; the 
romantic style of gardening, aiming at irregular 
and rugged beauty. 

x8x6 T. L Peacock Headlong Hall lii, Mr. Milestone 
was a picturesque landscape gardener of the first celebrity. 
X843 Grafs Cofr, 191 nofe^ That Johnson should have no 
conception of the value or merit of what is now called 
picturesque gardening we cannot wonder, as he was so 
extremely short-sighted, that he never saw a rural landscape 
in his life. 

2 Oflanguage,narrative,etc.: Strikingly graphic 
or vivid ; sometimes implying disregard of fact in 
the effort for effect. 


a X734 North Exam, Pref (1740) 7 He goes on in the same 
pittoresque Vein X758 J ortin Erasm, I 483 An account of 
a conversation with Longolius, which is picturesque. 1864 
’EuRToa Scot Ahr I iii. 12B Picturesque accounts have often 
been repeated of a scene where Douglas brought the 
Admiral to an elevated spot, x868 J H. Blunt Ref, Ch, 
Eng, 1. 40X Picturesque history is seldom to be trusted 1874 
Bancroft Footpr, Time 1. 63 The highly picturesque 
language of the primitive Aryan people, 

1 3 . Marked as if with pictures. Obs, rare, 
lyfa tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog, I. 41 Others [marbles] 

are Picturesque, or marked with all manner of figures, &c 
Ibid 42 Oculus nmndi .by polishing receives a beautiful 
lustre, and is partly spotted or stnpea, partly picturesque. 

1 4 . Havingaperception of or taste for picturesque- 
ness. Obs 

*795 F. Anderson fohnson 7 Had be not possessed 
a ve^ picturesque imagination. x8i8 Rhodes Peak Seen, 
I. 5 To the picturesque traveller they are therefore com- 
paratively of hut little value, X83X T L Peacock Crotchet 
Castle 111 (1887) 39 They came round to the side of the 
camp where the picturesque gentleman was fetching. 


6. ahsol as sh. The picturesque^ that which is 
picturesque, the picturesque principle element, 
or quality ; picturesqueness. 

*7^4 U. Price ipitlii An Essay on the Picturesque, as com-- 
pared with the Sublime and the Beautiful. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pnde 4* Prej, x, No. no , stay where you are You 
are charmingly grouped ..The picturesque would he spoilt 
by admitting a fourth i8xa Combe Dr Syntax’s 

Tour in Search of the Picturesque 1832-4 Di Quinccy 
Ceesars Wks 1859 X. 79 The ancients, whether Greeks or 
Romans, had no eye for the picturesque. 

Hence Plottire*8qtilslxff., somewhat picturesque; 
also (rare and jocular nonce-words) Flcturesqul- 
©•soity, growing picturesqueness; Fiotuvesqul^ 
fica*tlon, a making picturesque ; Fiotuxe'saulee 
v,y to * do’ or pursue the picturesque. 

z8xa Combe Picturesque xvi. 176 Nor had the way one 
olnect hi ought That wak’d a picturesquish thought. 18x5 
\V Taylor in Robberds Mem II. 455 The engineer, .is not 
to lose his time in zoologizing, entomologizing, botanizing 
and picturesquuing. x8a8 KtMES Metrop, Imprav, 89 The 
master maik of currency among the people of picturesqui- 
escity. 1834 Tads Mag, 1 , 233 From the pages of Rou<(«ienu 
Leman, Uii, and Zurich have undergone their sentence 
of picturesquincation* 

f icture'sqitie, v, rare, [f. prec.] a. traits. 
To make or render picturesque, b. intr. To pose 
picturesquely, c. T'o picturesque rV, to jiractise 
or pursue the picturesque. 

X79S C Marshall Remew iMtdseape 45 If. lie plant 
trees of size round the building to be piciuresked. x8xa 
CoMur Picturesque t, 130 I’ll prose it here, I'U verse it there, 
And pictm ewiue it ev’ry whei e. 1834 'Tails Mag, L 7 33/x 
Ills parents sometimes dream of Dk k as standing behind 
my lady’s chair, m the suit of blue and silver, &c., 
picturesquing 189* Punch 6 Aug 49/r With out-of- 
fashion toilet sets She piutureMiues her cabinet’s Quaint 
heterodoxies. 

Picttire’sq,uely« U- as prec. 4- -ly 2.] 
In a pJcUtresque manner. « 

X796 Mary Woli stoni lr, Left,^ etc. 130 In a recess of the 
rocks was a clump of pines, amongst which a steeple rose 
picturesquely beautiful. t8^ Jrvhhdh Brittany Iv 41 Alive 
with the picturesquely aitiredpeasantry. x88x bliss Braduon 
AspA, II. 86 The sliallow streamlet came tumbling pictu- 
resquely over gray stones. 


Fictnresaueness (pikti{lr©‘s1cn6s>. [f. as 
prec. -h -NES 3 .I The quality of being picturesque. 

*794 Price Ess Picturesque 1 36 Grandeur and 
beauty have been pointed out and illustrated by painting 
os well as picturesqucnesb. [Note] I Irnvo senturcti to make 
use of this word, which I lielieve does not occur in any 
wnter, zSz? Hare f/jvmAT (1859) 13 Picturesqueness is that 
quality in objects which fits them for making a good picture. 
x86x Craik Hist, Eng, Lit, II. 64 There is little or nothing, 
however, of poetry or picture‘.queness in FeUham's writing* 
1894 Barikg-Gould iJisei It S, France 1 . r j6 A bridge that 
st^abses even that of Prague in picturesqueness. 

Pi’clmre-wriitmg, 

1 , The method of recording events or expressing 
ideas by pictures or drawings which literally or 
figuratively represent the things and actions ; concr, 
a writing or inscription consisting of pictorial 
symbols. 

Such were the picture-writing of the Mexicans and the 
bierogUfphs of the Egyptians m their earliest form. 

X74X Warhurtoh Div, Legal, tv, iv 11 67 The first E^say 
towards Writing was a mere Picture. We sec this remark- 
ably verified in theCaseof the Mexicans, whose only Method 
of recording their Laws and Histoty, w.is by this Picture- 
Wntmg. X748 Hartlev Observ, Man 1. lU. 300 If we sup- 
Igose Picture-writing to be of divine Original. x86» Max 


„ J Original. 

MUller Chips (s88(4 I. xiv. 316 The lutle that (s n of 
the picture-writing of the Inman tribes. 1894 H. I )kummond 
Ascent Man 232 Chinese writing is picture writing, with 
tlm pictures degenerated into dashes. 

2 . trausf. Any expression of notions by pictures, 
as in a comic or satirical paper. 


socie 

sordid cynichm, and it robs life of all joy by robbing i 
all ideal 

Pi*Otliritt^, phi, sh, [f. PlCTUBE V, + -IKO 
The m^mg of a picture; depicting; also comr, 
a pictorial representation, a picture. 

*559 Abp 8K\,msSerm, (Parker Soc.) 66 Tliey labour, .by 
imantation, magic, sorcery and witchcraft, to consume, 
kill, and destroy the Lord's anointed by pictunng, &c. 
1638 CiiiLLmcw Relig, Prot i. Hi. 8 go, 184 Things,., 
which Ch^tian^ in S. Austins time held abominable, (as 
the picturing of God) Arisf Handsom, 185 They 
can be friends with,.pictaritin by penctlhor embro^cries. 
*^ F* Mahonv Rel, Father Prout, Songs France iii. 
270 The painter David.. whose glorious pictnrings of 

Ihc Passage of the Alp-i by Bonaps^te* (etc-J shed such 
radiance on his native land. 

b. Picturesque description in wonls ; fonnation 
or expression of a mental picture ; imagining to 
oneself or describing to others. 

1837 W. ImNO Capt, Btmnemlle xlix. Ill, We here 
cli^ our picturings of the Rodey mountains and their 
wild inhabitants. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Per, xxxviii. It was 
alon to the boy's and girl's picturing of the future beloved. 

ffiasprec. 'I’hgt 
pictures (in any sense of the verb\ 

lyUuhssjAmeH, Lit. {*867) 503 Tbegrmv© mekxUous 
staaa and the pictunng iiiventkm of Spenser. 

Kmieiile (prkUeki^). Omuk, Also enoou 
pioulole. [a, F, pkumU (D^Aubentoo, <11780^ 
Plate 6az in BQ6km(eta) ^>&aiiu;},nAme given to 



PICITI.. 


883 


FIE. 


rd of the genus Dendrocolapes y f. L. picus 
ipecker + cucitlus cuckoo.] (See quots.) 

) Griffiths Cavier's Amm Kt^igd^ Aves II 350 
ule Creeper, Climbing Crackle Lath Newton 
'tcyc 2 » Brtt III 743/2 The Picucules {mis^eli Picu- 
{Dendroeolaphdee) with as many ^nera, and over 200 
35. X894 Newton DtcL Birds ^ Bicucttle, a name 
ed for want of a better, as that of the large Family 
^acheophonmi Deudrocolapttdm^ which is so highly 
cteristic of the Neotropical Region 
Icul (pi'kcl). Forms 6 pyco, 6-7 pioo, 7 
U, peeoull, 7-8 pecul, 7-9 picul, picol, 
pekul, 9 pikul [Malay-Javanese ptkul a 
s load (Yule) ; in Sp. pico ] A measure of 
ht used in China and the Fast generally, equal 
50 catties, i.e about 1335 lbs. avoirdupois. 

I Parke tr Mendoza*s Hist China 367 One pyco 
't x5^ W Phillip Linschoim i (Hakl Soc) 1 . 
Svery Pico is 66^ Caetes. 16x8 R Cocks Diavy 

I. Soc) U 3, 30 pico silk 30 picull of silk x6as 
^h'&PtlgrivtsX 369 The Peecull, which is one hundred 
es, making one hundred thirtie pound Knglish subtill. 
390 Foure PeecuUs i66a J Davies ti, Mandelslo's 

II. (1669) X06 A hundred Picols of black Lacque, at 
hails the Picol 177X J R. Forster tr Osbeck s Voy 

' A Pekul or Idaam as the Chinese call it X838 Caft 
King in Penny CycL'Xll 871/1 If each vessel returns 
100 picols of trepang, her cargo will be woith sooo 
s x86z St John Forests Far East II 31 Obtained 
iikuls more of sago. x888 Little Yangtse Gorges 
he coal is sold for 130 cash .per picul of 133 pounds, 
jule (prkiwl). rare-^, [dim. f L, pictts 
J pecker.] « next. xBpo in Cent Diet 

CUlet (pPkiwlet), Omith. [f as prec. +-ET 
] A bird of the subfamily Picwnmnat ; a 
I soft-tailed woodpecker. 

I G R. Gray Genera Birds II 432 Ptcummnm or 
efs have the Bill short, straight ; the sides compressed 
ds the tip [etc ] 1894 Newton Diet Birds 720 

'cy (in Piquet ) : see Pique j 3.2] 
idle (pi‘d’1), v» [Origin obscure. The form 
it of a dim, or freq vb. Cf. the synonymous 
)LB V, 3 , Paddle 2 , 3 , Pittle v. Of these 
first two seem to be coiruptions of piddle^ 
leously confused with peddle^ paddle in tbeir 
sr senses. Pittle was an inconsiderable variant. 

> questionable if sense 2 here and in Pittle 
he same word as i.) 

ds corresponding in form and sense are used in some 
an dial ♦ viz. Hessian piddeln (v Phster Nachir, 2 
Idiotikon v, Hessen^ 1886, p 204), Westerwald 
ptUieln (Schmidt IFesterwAtd, /dtot, 1800, p. 138} , 
i and Berg pttteln {lind) The first two, if old, may 
ck to an 01 ig *puddlieai or *p/iddittn, which would 
pve an OE. *Pyddlan and Eng. piddle i but the late 
ranee of the Eng word, with absence of evidence as to 
re of the Ger dial forms, leaves their relation doubtful 
if related, the ulterior etymology (of root *pudd-) is 
swn] 

ntr To work or act in a trifling, paltry, petty, 
significant way ; to trifle, toy, dally; « Peddle 
(Always depreciatory.) Now rare* 

Asciiam Toxoph (Arb )ii7Neuer ceasyngepiddelynge 
your bowe and shafles whan they be well 1594 
w Hnarids Exam* Wits (1616) 18a Such as I haue 
to be good practitioners, do all piddle somewhat in 
C of versifying, and raise not vp their contemplation 
high. x6oa — Cormaall 65 b, very few among them 
use of that opportunity .for building of shipping^ and 
king in grosse . yet some of the Eastern townes piddle 
ray. x6o6 Air G* Coosecappe ii i. (Bullen O* Pl)y My 
must devise something, while my feet are pidling thus. 

I Fletciibr Wti •anthoui M t. 11, She .begins to 
J with Philosophic, xysz H Walpole Lett Mann 

III. x5 , 1 am always piddling about ornaments and 
ivements for Strawberry-Hiil 1734 Connoisseur No 7 
)uring our conversation he was ..piddling with her 
s, tapping her cheek, or plying with her hair 1776 
Smith W* N iv. vii, (i8og) II, aog Instead of piddling 

le little prizes.. they might then hope .to diawsome 
1 great pri^res. x8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Piddle^ to 
tployed in trifles or to do things ineffectually ; to take 
steps in walking. X878 Browning Poets Croisic Ixxxvm, 
ly tbeble, harmless.. Fiddling at so called satire 
Said of a bird. To move the bill about, 
Iff for food in a hole, heap of refuse, etc 
; BABCKLBYi?*f//c» Man (1631) 225 As he [Mahomet] was 
hing there commeth a Dove flying towards him, and 
eth upon his shoulder, and pidVeth in his eare looking 
Bate, having uhed her before to feede in hts care foi the 
purpose x6$x Ogilby Msop (x6^) 63 This [Stork] 
Bs with his bill While young Sir Reynard did whole 
s swill. X799 J Struthers / 0 Blackbird vn, Beware 
It caff heap to piddle. 

To trifle or toy with one’s food ; to pick at 
J food instead of eating heartily, 

>20 J. Dykf Sel SertM (1640) 292 Diseases that make 
eate nothing at all, or else they doe but piddle and 
x 06 o SwiNNOCK DoorSalv* Op 177 If thou shouldst 
table and see a man pidhng at his meat, picking and 
ng, rxxyfii Cawthorn Poems (1771) 112 Is there a 
that would not laugh to see The good man pidhng 
his fiicassee? 1785 Mrs Montagu m Doran Lady eg 
lent xui (1873) 330 The lovers sigh’d and look d. . and 
ed a little on a gooseberry tart 1824 Bvron Juan 
cvi, And * entremets ' to piddle with at hand. 
irans* Piddle away^ to trifle away. 

I C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 1 . 143 A house where she 
to piddle away her leisure hours, 
intr. To make water, urinate, collbq* or in 
lish use. 

voi.. vn. 


1796 Grose*s Diet Vul^ T (ed. 3), To PiddlCy to make 
ater a childish expression 1836 Smart Walker's Diet 
(ed. 3), PiddlOt this word is now scarcely used except as 
a child’s word in the sense of to make water 
Jig 1871 B Taylor Favsi (1875) II. iv i 232 Fountain 
jets There grandly shooting upwards from the middle, 
While round the sides a thousand spirt and piddle 
Fiddle, variant of Pightle. 

Fiddler (prdlai) [f Ptodle v + -er l.] One 
who piddles ; a poor ineffectual worker, a dabbler, 
toyer, trifler . see the verb. 

x6o2 Middleton Blurt, Master-Constable ri 11. 129 These 
flaxen -haired men are such pulers, and such piddlers a 16x3 
Fletcher & Massinger Bro iv iv, I’m but a pidler, 
A little will serve my turn. 1646 N. B[arnct] Regenerate 
Man's Growth Grace 42 We are but Pidlers in his service, 
we can do nothing to any puipose. X779 J Lovell in % 
Adams s IVhs (1854) IX 4^ If this was not the piddler, it 
might be the oddity of Vuginia x8oo in Spirit Pub. Jrnls, 
IV 360 He was a mere piddler compared to me. 
Fiddling (pi dhp) , vbl, sb* [f. as prec. + 

The action of Piddle v , ; trifling, toying, etc. 

1373 Tusscr Hush (1878) 127 If hops looke biowne, go 
gather them downe. But not in the deaw, for piddling wuh 
feaw x6S5 Clarke Papers (Camden) HI 37 The French 
Ambassadour makes a pidhng still ^ xy6o C Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) 1 87 This dissipated pidling soon gave way 
to the seuous business of the evening 18x6 Scott Old 
Mori XU, No piddling but that steady and persevering 
exercise of the jaws vmich is best learnt by early morning 
hours. 


Fi*ddling^, ppl* a, [f. as prec. + -inq 2J 
Trifling, insigni&ant, petty, paltry. 

XS59 Aylmer Hathorowe Qijb, You haue the pidlyng 
Scottes, whiche are alwayes Frenche for their lyues. 1593 
G Harvzy P ierces Super z4Pidhngeand driblinge Con- 
futer^that sitt all day buzzing vpon a blunt point, or two 
x67< YKioEKUxLett (Camd )4x We have two or three small 
pidleing things piinteing here. 1735 Pope Prol Sat 164 
Yet neer one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds, From 
slashing Bently down to pidling libalds. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt Nat (T834J II 34a Ihe man of business has not time 
for such piddling work 1827 ScorT Chron Canongaie 
Introd 1, For the piddling concern of a few shillings. x866 
A L Perry Elem Pol Ecou (1873) 524 The country is too 
la^e for the petty, piddling processes of ‘protection ' 
PiddoCK (pifl^k) Also piddick. [Origin 
unascertained It bus the form of a dim. m -ock,'\ 
A bivalve mollusc of the genus Photos or family 
Pholadid^y which burrow in soft rock, wood, etc ; 
esp, one of the common species, such as P* dactyluSy 
with a long ovate shell, which are used for bail. 

xSfit Zoologist IX. 317s Notes on the Pholas dactylus, or 
Sussex Fiddick x868 Wood Homes without // v 99 (Dur 
next example of the burrowing molluscs is the well known 
Pholas, popularly called the piddock {Pholas dactylus) 

Fide, Pidgeon, obs. forms of Pied, Pigeon 
Pidgin^ pigeon (pi flgm, -on) Also pidjm, 
pidjuzL, pidgeon. A Chinese corruption of Eng. 
businessy used widely for any action, occupation, 
or affair. Hence Pidgin-English, the jargon, 
consisting chiefly of En^ish words, often corrupted 
in pronunciation, and arranged according to Chinese 
idiom, used for intercommunication between the 
Chinese and Europeans at seaports, etc. in China, 
the Straits Settlements, etc.; also transf. (quot 
1891). 

1850 Berncastls Voy, China 11 65 The Chinese not being 
able to pronounce the word ‘ business , called it ‘ bigeon 
which has degenerated into ‘pigeon , so that this word is in 
constant use. All Year Round I Piece o/Chma\ 

A-tye will row you out, because she can speak pi^on 
English. 187a A D Carlisle Round World x. 106 The 
dialect current between Englishmen and Chinamen goes 
by the name of Pigeon English 1873 Macm Mag Nov, 45 
[Article] 1876 Lclano P/o^n English Sing Song 3 Pidgin 
15 with great ingenuity made expressive of every variety of 
calling, occupation, or afisur 1876 Besant & Rice Gold 
Buttery xlv, He had a ghost story of his own— an original 
one in pigeon English xSpx (Melbourne) 7 Nov 13/4 
That ridiculous pigeon English which the whites have used 
. throughout (Queensland as their medium of communica- 
tion with the blacks, xqox A. Lang Magic ^ Relig 37 His 
rude Impia/rancay or pidgin English. (See also N, 4 ' Q* 
loth s V 90/2.) 

Fid-pad. [Echoic: cf Pad the two 

different vowels suggesting alternation, as in zigzag, 
Cf. Pit-pat.] Imitation of the dull sound of 
footsteps 

X900 ‘ Headon Hill* Plunder 31 , 1 heard the pid- 

pad of bare feet. Ihid* xxui. 214 There was a pid pad of 
sandak on the deck. 

Pidrero, vanant of Pedbbro, a small gun 
Fie (psi), sb 1 Also 4-8 pye, 5-6 py, (6 pee) 
[a. OF. pie (13th c. in Littrd) = Pr. pgay It. 
pua L. ptca magpie.] 

1, The bird now more usually called Magpie. 
a xat^ Owl «$• Night 126 ) 7 at pie and crowe bit todiowe 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 355 Beleue noujt yn ))e 
, . WYCLiF.yzr " " " 


kinde as chogghes crowes rokes rauens and pies a 1450 
Knt de la Tour (1868) 22 Tfaer was a woman that had 


wilfpepe, XS59 Mirr Mag (1563) N iv, The Fox descrye 
the crowes ana chateryne Pyen 1646 J Hall Poems 
A Pies Do ever love to pick at witches eyes 17x3 Swift 
Salamander Wks. 1755 ill. n. 75 Pyes and daws arc often 


stil’d With dbristian nick-names like a child. 1774 Goldsm, 
Nat Hist (1776) V. ziQ Birds of the Pie Kind. X853 C. 
Bronte Villetie xiu, (shattering like a pie to the best 
gentleman in Christendom. 

2 fig. Applied to fa. a cunning or wily person . 
esp. in phr. wily pie {ybs^ ; b. a chattering or 
sancy person, a 'chatter-pie* (*« Magpie 2). 

[c X374 Chaucer Troylus hi 478 (527) Dredles it clere was 
in the wynd From euery pye and euery lette game ] 1342 
Udall Apoph 321 b, One Accius .a wylie pye,and 
a feloe full of shiftes c XSS4 Interlude of Youth in HazI 
Dodsley II 22 Ye be a little pretty pye I i-wis, ye go full 
gingerly 1363 B. CQooge Eglogs vu (Arb ) 6a Than cownt 
you them for chatting Pies Whose ton« must alwayes 
walke 1^79 Fulke Heskinss Pari 47 Maister Heskins 
like a wiUe Pye, obiectedi this aitide of the resurrection. 
1692 Washington tr Milton s D^ Pop M 's Wks 1738 1 . 
523 Salmasius, that French chatt nng P>e x886 Mrs Lynn 
Linton P Caretv x\, ‘ She was no more a hussy than you, 
you bpld piet said Patty m a fume. 

3 With defining words, applied locally to various 
other birds, usually having black-and-white ( ‘ pied ') 
plumage • see quots (See also Sea-pie.) 

1883 List Antm Zool, Soc (ed 8) 283 Dendrocitta vaga- 
hunaa. Wandering Tree-Pie.. .D stnenns, Chinese Tiee- 
Pie 188s SwAiNSONP^dW. Rrrf Rzi rfi 30 Dippei .. 

The white bieast and blacki&h upper plumage have caused 
it to be called.. River pie (Ireland) Ibid, 31 British Long- 
tailed Titmouse,. Long-tailed pie. Ibid 47 Great Grey 
Shnke Murdering pie Ibia 209 Black-headed Gull 
Scoulton pie, or Scoulton peewit 1890 Cent Diet s v , 
The smoky pie, Psilorhwus mono. 

b. French pUy rain-piey wood-pie' applied to 
various species of woodpecker* [Here peih = 
OF pi (mod.F. pic, but piverty pi ve?t great green 
woodpecker) •— L. plexus woodpecker ; if so, really 
a distinct word. But French Pie in quot. 1677 
may be the Shrike or Butcher-bird, F. pie cruelle, 
pie grikhe gnse ; cl murdering pie above.] 

X677 N. Cox Gentl Recreat, 11, (ed. 2) 161 Of the Short- 
winged Hawks there are these The Sparrow hawk and 
Musket, Two sorts of the French Pie. 1783 Ainsviorth 
Lai Diet (ed Morell) 11, Piats a woodpecker, a speckt, a 
hickway, orheighhould , a French pie, a uhitwall x837>4o 
Macgillivray Hist Bret Birds III 80 Greater spotted 
woodpecker. . wood-pie, French-pie 1885 Swainson Prov 
Names Brif Br^dsc^ Great Spotted Woodpecker Wood 
pie (Staffordshire , Hants)... Lesser Spotted Woodpecker 
Little wood pie (Hants) Ibid go Green Woodpecker 
Wood pie (Somerset) Ibid 100 The constant iteration of 
its ciy before rain, gives it the names Ram bird } Ram pie. 

4 Applied to a pied or parti-coloured animal 
(cf F.pte « cheoalpUy Littr^)' in quot. to a pied 
hound. Cf. 5 b. 

1869 Daily News 7 Aug , A couple of those beautiful 
lemon pyes, Nosegay and Novelty,. just beat the flower of 
the Brocklesby ' lai^ pack ’ 

6 . aitrih* and Comb, a In compounds relating 
to the bird, as piepecked adj. ; f 
a magpie ( = Maggot 

s$97 J King On Jonas Ep Ded, (1618) ? lij b, We all 
write, learned and vnleamed, crow-poets and py poetesse.s 
160X Holland Phny II 296 margduy The Deuill take 
thee, or, the Rauens peck out thine eies, or I had rather see 
thee Pie pekt 160a Contention Liberality 4 Prodigality 
IV IV in Hozl Dodsley O thou vile, ill-favoured, 

crow-trodden, pye pecked rout 1 i6a8 Layton Syons Pica 
(ed. 2) SI [The bishops are] Rauens and Pye-Maggots to 
pr^ upon the State, a 1653 Brome Qtteenes Exchange v. 
1 Wks. 1873 III S37 What are thou, .thus Piepickt, Crow- 
trod, or Sparrow blasted? 

b. In compounds denoliug * parti-coloured ' of 
various colours’ (bke the black-and-white plumage 
of the magpie * cf PiBD i), as pie-^eoaied, •‘Coloured 
adjs. See also Piebald. 

1630 Braticwait Eng Gentlew (1641) it To display thy 
pie-coloured flag of vanity 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 291 
The pye-duck sought the depth of the mam 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs 11, The livenes of these pie-coated letainers 
0. Friars of the Pie ; see Pied fHarSy Pied a. 
Fie (p 9 i), sb 2 Also 4-9 pye, 6 py, (7 paye). 
[Occiiis (in Latin context) in 1303 ; evidently a 
well-known popular word m 1362, No related 
word known outside Eng. (exc Gaelic pighty fiom 
Eng. or Lowland Sc.). Being in form identical 
with Pie sh^ (known half a century earlier), it is 
held by many to have been in some way derived 
from or connected with that word. See Note below ] 
1 . A dish, composed of meat, fowl, fish, fruit, or 
vegetables, etc., enclosed in or covered with a layer 
of paste and baked. 

The p\e appears to have been (a) at first of meat or fish j 
doubtful or undefined uses (^) appear in T6th c yjruil pies 
(also called, esp in the north of England and iteland, in 
Scotland, and often in U. S,, tarts) appear (c) before 1600, the 
earliest being Apple PiB, q V, ^ « 

(a) 1303 Bolton Priory Conypotus If, 68 b, Frumentum 
expenditum- In pane .pro Priore Celerario et aliis .et m 
pyis et pastel lis per annum 9 qr. 1 bus. di 1304 Ibid, If. 82 
In pane farnato . et in pyes et pastelhs, 33 qr. 2 bus 
di 1362 Lanol P pi K Prol 104 Cookes and heore 
knaues cryen * hole pies, hole ! Goode gees and grys, Gowe 
dyne, Gowe I ’ c vfA Chaucer Prol* 364 He koude rooste 
and sethe and boille \vr, broiile] and frye, Maken Mortreux 
and wel bake a pye <^1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 662/26 
Hec artocria [Gr aproxpeas bread and meat], a pie de 
pundio. exAvo Two Cookery-bks, 53 Pyez de ^rez [p. 75 
of Parys] —lake and smyte fayre buttys of Porke, and 
buttys of Vele, to^ederys [etc ] ; Jian caste l>®x-to Jolkys of 
Eyroun [etc ] pen make fayre past, and cofynnys, « do 
ker-on ; kyuer U, & let bake, & serue forth, c X440 Prornp, 
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Parv, 305/2 Pye, '^hAyyaytocrea^pasUlluhts, 1511 Fabyan 
WxU in Chron (iBiiJ Pref 9 If it happen the saide ohite 
to fiill m Lent, than for the peces of beeff abovesaid be 
ordeynedpyes of elys» or som other goode fysh meta a- 1568 
Mwa Qrdour 0 / Knaots 66 jn Pajmaiyne Poems (Hunter. 
Cl) 448 He thrawis and he puttis fast at bis vly pyiss. 
x6 ^ Heywood Gxinaik ix 444 Burnt ahve, for killing young 
infants and salting their flesh and putting them into pyes 
X784 Cook 'Xhtrd Vegf. iv xi IL 495 A pye made in the 
form, of a loaf inclosed some salmon, highly seasoned with 
pepper 1838 Dickens N'tc/i Nick vn, Irs a pity to cut 
the pietf you’re not hungry.. Will you tiy a bit of the beef? 

(^) 1530 Palsor. 254/1 i’y® pasty, ^asiS a 1568 
somer quJun Jloitris will svtelV 35 m Bamutiyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl ) 400 It is lyk that ye had eitin pyiw, Ye are so 
sweit 1577 Whetstoke Li^ Gascotgt^ xviu, Spight foule 
Cnuies po3^oned pye 1694 Crowne Reguhts ii la A man 
all vertue, like a pye all spice, will not please c xyxo Celia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 242 He weares a great Velvet cap . 
like a Turbant or great bowle in forme of a great open pye 

S Gray Shakespeare Glorious puddines and immortal 
011839 pRAED Poems (1864) II. 58 And lords made 
j— and ladies, pies. 1853 Soyer Paati oph, 284 All pass 
away whether they be temples, columns, pyramids, or pie*?. 

(r) 3590-1861 [see Apple-pie]. 1706 Phillips, Pitf, a well 
known Dish of Meat, or Fruit bak'd in Paste. 1864 Sala 
in Daily Tel, 18 Aug., There it is , pumpkin pie, blackberry 
pie, whortleberry pie, huckleberry pie— pie of all kinds 
b. With denning word, usually denoting the 
essential ingredient, as apple-pie^ eeUpie^ game-pte, 
meat-pie^ rntnce^pu^ ptgeonpie^ plum-pte^porkpiej 
rhubartpUj ventson-pie^ etc. (see these words) ; 
also ChisUnasph (see Cheistmas 4), French pie. 
(see quot 1611), Pfyigordpie (see Perigoed). 
i6oa Tnd Pt, Ret Jr, Parnass v il. (Atb ) 66 A black 
lack of Beere, and a Christmas Pye. i6xx Florio, Carne 
ne tegeanij meate stewed between two dishes, which some 
call a French pie. 3698 in Warrender Marmmosti (1B94) 
184 Could pigeon pave, a 1700 B E Diet, Cant Crewt 
Minc'd, or Chnstmas-Pies,soNick-nam'd 
by the Puritans, or Precisians. 1769 Mrs Rapfald Eng-, 
Nomekpr, (3778) J5S Send it up hot without a hd, the same 
way as the French pye 17^ Frere & Canning hi Anti” 
JacobiniAci 23 120 YouthfuT Horner Cull'd the dark plum 
from out his Chnstmas pye. 1834 Southey Doctor cix. 
(1848) 266/a The great goose-pye, which in the Chnstmas 
week was always dispatched by the York coach to Bishops* 
gate Street 1872 Calvbrlev Fly Learns (x88x) ax But I 
shnnk from thee Arab ' Thou eat st eel-pie. 

o Phr. To have a finger hand) tn the ptei 
to have a part or shaie m the doing of something 
(often implying officious intermeddling). Cold 
pie • see Cold a, 19- See also Humble pie. 

i gS 3 Respnbltca. (Brandi) i lii X05 Bring me m credyte, 
that my hande be in the pye 1604 Dckicer Honest W/i. 
Wks 1873 My ”*y Lord, I con- 

fesse It 16x3 Skak& Hen VIIl.^ i. i 52 The diuill speed 
him, No mans Pye is freed Fiom his Ambitious finger, 
1649 Moon No 33. 262 We heare Jermyn and the 

Lord Culpepper had a finger in the pye 1659, 

Finger 3 c] a 1845 Moore agm Character xt. What- 

ever was the best pye going, In that Ned.. had bis finger 
2 Applied to somethmg resembling a pie 
Branpte, a tub full of bran with small articles 
hidden m it to be drawn out at random, at 
Christmas festivities, etc. See also OLkYpte, 
Dirt-pie, 'M.UDpie. 

184a OftOERsoN Creol, u 14 The Jews still withheld their 
unleavened pie a simple crust covering a pietty lound 
sum X873 Gardner Hist Jatnaica 199 The governor's 
urse was called a pie 3904 Daily Chron, 27 Feb 3/2 The 
lan pie . is the receptacle or second-rate presents gifts not 
quite showy enough to be displayed upon a Christmas tree. 
3 . Applied to a collection ot things made up 
into a heap ; ^pec, a shallow pit, or heap of pota- 
toes or other roots, covered with straw, earth, etc. 
for storing and protection from frost ; alsO) a heap 
of manure stacked for maluiing local, 

1526 in Hotiseh. Ord, (1790) 227 Item, that the Pye of 
Coales beabndged to the one halfe that theretofore hadbeen 
served. 1791 Trans Soc Arts IX 42 [The potatoes] were 
taken up, and a large pye made of them, which is laying 
them in a heap and covering them with straw 1848 yrnl 
R, Agnc, Soc IX 11. 514 Mangolds ,. stored ‘in pies’ 
on the level surface x88i6 iT IV, Line Gbss s. v , Potatoes 
or other roots placed in a hole, against the winter, .are 
said to be ‘pied down "or . ‘ in pie ' 1887 Daily Tel 4 Apr. 
2 Making of the green fodder just as dung pies are 
made. 

4 . fig. Something to be eagerly appiopiiated ; 
a prize, a treat ; a bribe, U, S slang 
1895 Ouhng (U S ) XXVI, 436/r Green dogs are pie for 
him [the racoon] xooa Westm, Gas 16 June 3/1 Some* 
times he is * pie' for the cartoonist to an unfortunate extent. 
6. attnb and Comb,, as pie-haher^ -eater^ fieast, 
-gaudy (Gaudy 5), -maker ^ -meat^ pan^ -paste^ 
plate ^-shopi-izn^ pie-board, a boaid on which pies 
are made, baked, or earned , pie-dish, the deep 
dish jn winch a pie is made , pie-houae, a house 
at which pies are sold, a pie-shop; pie-lass, a 
girl who sells pies j pie-plant, any plant yielding 
fruit, etc. used for pies ; spec, {tl, * 5 **) garden 
rhubarb ; also locally applied to the wild Rumex 
hymenosepahiSy which is similarly used (Cent, 
Dict)\ fpie-wife^ pie-woman, a woman who 
sells pies. See also PiB-ORUST, Pieman, 

in Riley Memorials (z868) 432 ‘‘'Pie bakere f 1440 
Promp, Parv, 395/2 Pye baker, cereagtus 1594 R, Ashley 
tr. Loys U Roy 28 b. Prepared and dressed by Cookes and 
pybakers. 1709 Brit, Apollo II No 70 3/2 The Puny 
Author who supplies stHI The Cooks, and on their ^Pye- 


Doards lies still 1844 Dickens Mari Chut, xxxix, She 
tnpped downstairs into the kitchen for the fiour, then for 
the pie-board. 3859 Jcphson Bntias^ iv. 38 Scanty 
ablutions of the morning m my *pie dwh 1864 Soc 
Science Rev, 37 A pie-dish and decanter take the place of 
jug and bason at the washing stand 1904 Daily Chron 
12 Sept 4/6 New Englanders, those champion *pie eaters 
of the world c 1550 Lusty Jimentus m Harl Doddey II 
78 Will you go to the ‘‘pie feast? 1659 Heyltn Certamen 
136 The suppressing of so many Gaudies, andJ'Pie- 
(jaudies, to the destiuction of the hospitality and chanty 
of the noble foundation 1589 Rider Bibl Schol 1087 A 
*pie house, artocreartuin* 1B36-48 B. D Walsh Aristoph,, 
Kmghts in,i, Why, that he’ll seize on the '^pie-Iass, And 10b 
her and render her pieless cx4Sfi Diet Garlaiuie in 
Wright Voc, 127 PasUUarn [g]oi,s] ^pye-makyers 1598 
Epulano C ij b, Mtnoe it like *Pie meat 1847 Webster, 

* Pieplant, Pic-rhnbarh, the garden rhubarb, us^ as a 
substitute wr apples in making pies 1864 Lowell Firest^ 
Trav , Camhrzdge, Hu. pie plants, blanched under bairels, 
eac^ in his little hermitage, a vee^etable Cextosa. 1741 
Compi Fam Ftece i. u (ed 3) 105 Cover your B^on with 
a ♦Pye-plate 1593 Nashb Pokt Lett, Coitfai, Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 283 To . cosen pooie victuallers and *pie- 
wiues of Doctours cheese and puddinges 18x7 J * Evans 
Excurs. Windsor, ^tc 343 An old *Pie-woraan carried them 
provisions, but never saw them 

INo/e, Prof Skeat suggests ‘from the miscellaneous nature 
of its ^ e the dish's) contents ' which might recall the black 
and white or piebald appearance of the bud ; others have 
thought of the habit which the magpie has of picking up 
and forming accumulations of miscellaneous ai tides. In 
this connemon, the similaiity between the forms of the 
words Haggis and Hagge&s (P e^ace, agasse) magpie, has 
also been pointed out. The quotations for the word afford 
no light, exc that in one place in a late r4th c. L. poem 
Modus cenandt (Fumivall, Bahees Book, n 36) 1 . 51, ‘sint 
inter feicula pice, Pastilli cum fartulis appears to mean, 

* let there be served between the dishes, pies, pasties ' as if 
the writer identified pie, the dish, with pica taepie or mag- 
pie, On the other nand, in two early 14th c. quotations 
the Eng word is used in Latin context, as if not identified 
with pica.] 

Pie, pye, sd.s Now only Llist. [The Eng. 
word answenng to med.L. pzca; thus both in L, 
and Eng. identical in foim with the name of the 
bird : see Pie\ and PlOAi.] 

1 A collection of rules, adopted in the pre- 
Reformation Church, to show how to deal (under 
each of the 35 possible variations in the date of 
Easter) with the concurrence of more than one 
office on the same clay, accurately indicating the 
manner of commemorating, or of putting off till 
another time, the Saints’ days, etc , occuinng in 
the ever-changing times of Lent, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and the Octave of the Trinity. (Cf. Blades 
Caxton, 18S2, 240 ) 

rx477 (Paxton Advertisement {.Broadside), If it plese ony 
man spintuel or temporel to bye ony pyes of two and thie 
comemoracions of balisburi vse enpryntid aftei the forme of 
this present lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct, late hym 
come to westmonester in to the almonesrye at the reed pale 
and he shal haue them good chepe 1498 Will of Thomson 
(Somerset Ho), My Poke callid a pie 1507 Yation 
Chnrcltw, Acc, (Som Rec, Soc.) lag P^d for a Masboke 
and a pye xj" vi'*. 1548-0 (Mar) Bk Com, Piayer Pref., 
The nombre and hardnes of the rules called the pie, and the 
manifolde chaungmges of the sermce, was the cause, yt to 
tuine the boke onlye, was so hard and intricate a matter, 
that many tunes, theie was more busines to fynd out what 
should be read, then to read it when it was founde out. 1549 
Act 3 4 Edw VI, c. 30 § 1 All Books called. Manuals, 

Legends, Pies, Portuasses, Pnmers shall be abolished. 
a 2568 Ascham Scholem ji (Arb ) 136 If he., could turne his 
Portresse and pie readihe. 1852 Hook C/i Diet, (1871) 585 
The pie was the table used before the Reformation to find 
out the service for the day. It may be refened to the Greek 
7rba§ or mvaKtStot/. But the Latin word is pica, which 
perhaps came from, the ignorance of the friars, who have 
thrust many barbarous words into the liturgies. X879 
Marquis op Bute tr Roman Breviary I p xii, As to any- 
thing elscj see the Chapters of the Pye treating specially of 
each detail. 

b Hence app. Cook akd pie, q. v, 

1 2 . (Usually pye book.) An alphabetical index 
to rolls and records. Obs, 

There ai e * Pye Books' to Indictments extending as far back 
as 1660 ; but there is nothing to show when the term first 
came into use It was in use in the Court of King’s Bench 
early in the 18th century. 1 1 was also pretty generally used 
m the Courts of the Palatinate of Lancaster, the Indexes to 
the Affidavits, Declaiations, and Sessional Papers being each 
styled ‘Pye Books ’ (J T. Cartwright, Sec. Publ Rec. Office) 
1788 Chambers' Cycl (ed. Rees) s. v , In much the same 
sense the term was used by officers of civil couits, who called 
the calendars or alphabetical catalogues directing to the 
names and things contained in the rolls and records of tbeir 
courts the Pyes. 

Pie (psi), sb.^ Printing, Also 7 py, 7-9 pye, 
(U.S') pi. [Origin obscure • supposed by some to 
be a transferred use of Pie sb 2 , m reference to its 
miscellaneous contents; others think of Pie sh,\ 
and the unreadable aspect of a page of the pie.] 
A mass of type mingled indiscriminately or in con- 
fusion, such as results from the bretdcing down 
of a forme of type 

3659 Howell Vocab li, (Printing terms), A Corrector, a 
proof, a revise,, pye all sorts of letter mixed, Correctore, 
See, 3683 Moxon Mech Exerc,, Printing ^0 Breaking the 
orderly Succession the Letters stood w, in a Line, Page, or 
Form, &c. and mingling the Letters together, which mingled 
Letters is called Py, 3771 Franklin Autobiog Wla 1887 
1 . 144 Having impos’d my forms, .one of them by accident 


broke, and two pages 1 educed to pi, I immediately dis- 
tributed and compos’d it ovei again befoie I went to bed 
liisCARLyinCromvjelll Introd 11 xa This s.'une Dictionary 
gone to pie, as we may call it 3847 Webster, Pi [app, 
after Fianklin] 188a J Southward Prrtcf (1884) 80 
If composed raattei gets into a state of confusion, it is ‘ pie 

b transf, A disintegrated and confused mass ; 
a jumble, medley, confusion, chaos ; a * mess ^ 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev II. 11 iv, Your Anangement 
going all (as the Typographers say of set types, in a similar 
case) rapidly to me < 1841 Catlin N Amer, Ind, II 

xli. S3 We were thiown into ‘pie’ (as printers would say) 
in an instant of the most appalling alaim 3870 Daily 
News 30 Nov , It was the merest luck that the bones of 
the kings were not made inextricable * pie ' of 1888 Mrs 
Lynn Linton in loi tn Rw Oct 532 Witness the ‘ pie ’ he 
made of his finances 3897 Spectator 30 J aq 162/2 T o make 
pie of the European arrangements for securing peace 
11 Pie (p 3 i), Also pai, pi. [a. Hindi, 
Marathi, etc pa% from Skr pad, padl, quarter, 
being ‘originally, it would seem, the fourth part 
of an anna, and in fact identical w\\hpice * (Yule).] 
The smallest current Anglo-Indian copper com, the 
twelfth part of an anna ; before the depreciation 
of the rupee, about one-eighth of a penny. 

3859 Lang Wand Indta^ He would tcU you the inteiest 
due on such sums as three rupees, five anna.s, and seven pie, 
for twenty-one days, at forty-one tinec-fourth per cent. 3879 
Mrs. a E, James Ind. llouseh Managem 49 The coppei 
coins— I anna = 4 pice, i pice = 3 pic, 1883 F. M, Craw- 
ford Mr, Isaacs xn. 261 Several coins, both rujices anti 
pais, 3904 Mission Field June 64 The charge of a small 
fee, six pies (one cent) for the first jircscription. 

Pi©, vanant of Pee Obs,, kind of coat or jacket. 
*t'Pie, GE. Obs, rare'~‘^, [a F,pte, fern of OF 
pi, pis, pin, pifi^l^, pUis Pious,] l^ious. 

CX450 Mirour Sahtacionn 786 Sho was ouer craft to telle 
bumble pie [v, r, merciful]] and devoute 
+Pie,w.i Obs, nonce-wd, [f. PlE jA^] irans. 
To repeat like a magpie. 

3657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 74 Yea, to Pic and Parrat 
out our Tonguts, Degrees, and Learning of the Universl^. 
Pie, local. Also pye, vbf.sb, pying. [F. 
Pie sb,^ 3.] irans. To put (potatoes, etc.) in a 
pit or heap and cover them with stiaw and earth, 
for storing and protection from frost, 

1793 Trans, Soe Arts IX. 44 Weeding potatoes, getting 
them up, and pyeing them. 38x7-18 Couui 11 Resia U, S, 
(x 823} 164 He may pie them [potatoes] in the garden., but 
be must not open the pie in frosty weather. 3845 fml, 
R, Agne, Soc. V 11, 326 This system of pyeing turni[)S is 
a very common one in Norfolk. j 896 [see PiF so,* 3], 

Pie* vjb Frmting [f* Pie sb,^] irans. To make 
(type) into ‘pie’; to mix or jumble up indis- 
criminately. 

1870 [see Pied*]. x 8 l 8 q Daily News tj June 7 (Advt.), The 
delay, .in printing offices, caused by what is technically 
called * pyeing 3893 Linotype ConpanFs Prospecins. In 
the economy of this mhchine. . To pye matter Is impossible. 
3903 Brit, 4 Col Printer 19 Nov xs/4 Nearly all the cases 
are empty and those that have any thing in are pied. 
Pie-annets sccPiannet. 

Piebald (poubgld), a (sb.) Forms: dpibald, 
pibaiild, (S-7 py(-)bald, 6- pie(-)bald, 7 py0(-) 
bald, pyedball, 7-8 pye-balled (-ball'd), 8- 
pye(-)ball. [f. PiR sb,^ 4 Bald a, 5: cf. Ball 
r^.8] Of two different colours, esp. white and 
black or other dark colour (like the plumage of 
a maOTte), usually arranged in more or less 
irregular patches; pied: usually of animals, esp^ 
horses. Loosely used of other colours (cf. iifCBW- 
bald) or of three or more colours ; paiti-coloured* 
3594 Barnpielo Ajf Sheph, t xxvtii, 1 haue a pie bald 
Curre to hunt the Hare, 36x0 Markham JMnsterp, }. x 26 
His colour iseitheramilke white, a yellow dun, a kiteglewd 
or a pyedball 3622 Malynes Anc* LnvhMerch, 398 
Signified by the Pybald horse whereon hee was mounted* 
Faithful Friends Millions .lavivbed m excessive 
^rts, And piebald pageantry. x 6 n 6 Lond,Gaa,Nii 1x35/4 
A white Gelding, .having pye-bald marks on both flanks 
of bluish colour. X789 Mrs. Ptozzi fourn France II. 
20 [At Naples]. Yesterday . . shewed me what I knew 
not had existed— dcew-ball or pyeballed ass. 3802 Ated, 
yml, VIII. 97 There are Negroes, (Albinoe'*) bom white, 
some are party coloured or piebald 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med (ed. 4) IV. 5.12 Individuals thus motley 
coloured are commonly c.'illed piel»ald negroes, or arc said 
to have piebald skins 1845 Darwin Nat, xi. (1852) 
233 Dusky woods, piebald with snow. 3873 — Desc Alan 
II. xvi 230 Piebald birds.. for instance, the black-oecked 
swan, certain terns, and the common magpie. 

\i,fig. Composed of parts or elements of dis- 
similar or incongruous kinds ; of mixed characters 
or qualities (always m bad sense); motley, mongrel. 
3^ R. Harvey PI Perc (1590) 13 Lcaue thrumming thy 
Pifeuld lestes with Scripture. 1663 Butlfr Hud, i. u 90 
A Babylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants much affect. 
It was a Paxti-colour'd Dress Uf patch'd and Pye ball'd 
Languages 1763-5 Churchill Candidate 716 Shall hurl 
his piebald Latin at thy head. 3815 W. H. Irblamd 
Scribbleamama $8 nate. To produce such a pyebald style 
of composiiion. 1878 Bayne Punt. Rev. iL 97 In the piebald 
character of the man. 

B. sb. A piebald animal, esp. horse, b. fig, 
A person or thing of mixed character, a * mongrel 
176$ PooTK Comntissoiy 11. WJw. 1799 IL a6 The right 
hono^ble Peer, calls me..Plebe{aii, and says if we have 
any children, they will tom out very Ihtle better than pye* 
Ms, X842 Tbknvsqn Walking ie Mail 104 As qcu^ a 
four-in-hand As yon sbaQ aee-thxee pyebakts and a roan* 
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1845 Ford Handhh Spain i. 53 Strabo, bad an idea that 
Spanish piebalds changed colour if taken out of Sp£un 
Hence 7 ie*balding, becoming piebald, develop- 
ment of patches of different colours , Pie'baldisni, 
Fie'baldiLess, the quality of being piebald ; Pie*- 
baldly adu.^ in a piebald manner, with patches of 
different colours 

x886 Romanes in Li/e fy Lett, (1896) III 175 The young 
ones show no signs of *piebalding x88i Siai^at d 8 Sept. 
^3 Domestication lends to produce irregular colour, or what 
IS commonly called ^piebaldism, 16x3 Campion Rdat 
Entertainm^ Ld KnomU^^ A. strawn hat, ‘^piebaldly diest 
with flowers X893 Sai Rev 8 Apr 375/3 Glaring *piebald- 
ness. X899 E, Fhillpoits Human Boy 120 The piebaldness 
of the lat was the great feature. 

Piece (pfs), Forms: 3-7peo0 (3-5 pees, 
4 pise, 4-5 pioe, peis, 5 pes, peyoe, pees©, 5-6 
PGs(s, pease) ; 5- piece, (5 pyece, 5-8 peace, 6 
pease, peise, peyss, (Sc> peax), pysae, 6-7 
peeoe, 6-8 peice). Plural 111 ME sometimes the 
same as the sing, [ME,/^r5, in 15U1 a, 

OF,J>ece (1241 in Godef.), (Roland, iithc.), 
mod.F. pzice « Pr, peza^ pessa^ 

It. pezm piece of cloth, rag, beside pezzo * piece * in 
other senses. The Romanic forms point to late L. 
types ^pettiai ^pettiwn . cf. early med L. pecia^ 
petia^ also paum^ pehum^ ‘broken piece, frag- 
ment*, also ‘piece of land*. Ulterior origin ob- 
scure ; see Note below. The sense-development 
is in many points uncertain, though most of the 
senses occur also in French : the following aixange- 
raent is to a great extent provisional] 

I, In general sense ; or followed by of 
1 . A separate or detached portion, part, bit, 
or fragment of anything , one of the distinct por- 
tions of which anything is composed, 
a MarJter 12a pe scouigen Cweie] snerte & kene ; 

Bi peces pe flesch orn adoun, be bones were isene, e 13*0 
SirTrisir, xc 86 Hjsswerd bmk in pe iht And in morauntes 
brain Bileued a pece bust, a Z450 Foe, in Wr.-Wuleker 
6ox/tx Peciat & pece, or iytyl part of a tliyng. 2560 D'lvs 
tr. Sleidwie'sComm, 25 That day.. is roosted a whole Oxe 
a piece wheieof is seiued to the Emperours table. 1570 
Levins Manip 48/15 ^ Peece,i#«w, partis 1605 Camdldi 
Rem 189 In delivering of livery and seisin a peece of the 
earth is taken 1653 Walton Angler w 108, 1 think the 
htst [rods] me of two pieces. 17x3 M \lLmn Caiec/uYontk 
Wks. 1853 II 169/1 GTve them a piece of a honeycomb to 
eat X847 Carpi nter Zool § 603 The tegumentnry skeleton 
of Insects, that is to say, the liaid skin of these animals , 
We see in it a gieal number of pieces^ which are sometimes 
soldered (as it were) together ; whilst in other instances they 
aie united by soft portions of the skin. Ihd, § 605 The 
head is formed only by a single piece 

x 8 »x Lamb E/ia Ser. 1, luipeifect Sympathies^ They 
are content with fragments and scatteied pieces of Truth 
b. In pieces', broken, divided, disintegrated, in 
fragments : divided, at vaiiance. In, into, 

+ a pieces \ into fragments, asunder. To take in 
pieces : to separate the parts of, to analyse. 

xapy R Glouc (Rolls) ^5 Isscolle to brec in peces raanion. 
0x330 Str Tristr 1456 Eft piit spere tok he, It brast on 
pcces 13 Alts, 2999 A-lwo peces he hadde him 
gurd. c X380 6'/^ Ferwnb, 550X pc stede ful doun on pcces 
iweye, 1390 Gower Con/, 111 . 244 He kut it into pieces 
twelve X3Q3 Langl. P, PI, C xxi 62 note, The wal of pc 
temple to clecf euene a two peces. c X400 Laud Troy Bh, 
10305 Hir heer was rent & tome In pes. 0x400 Maundcv. 
(Roxb ) V. 38 Men paynd pam to breke jjc stane in peccz 
X470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xxiii 71 But the awerd of the 
knyght smote kyiig arthius swetd in two pyeces. 1480 
Caxiom Chron, Eng, ccxxiv 227 Ther man myght see hir 
baneis displayed hakked in to pyeces. 156* Pilkingion 
J%xpos, Ahdias Pief 9 Theforther that the bowe isdrawen, 
the sooner it flies in pieces. x6oo J, Port tr. Leo*s Africa 
lit. 133 The butchers cut their flesh a peects, nnd sell it by 
weight. 1630 Burton's Diary (1828) IV 480 This takes tn 
pieces your wboleform. 0x680 HtcKXzamiLLHisi, JVUiggism 
Wks, 17x6 L 11 154 If we oflei to teai tliem apieces. 1687 
A. Lovell tr, T/tevenofs Trav 1. 169 A fair huge Chuich 
where, .the Body of St Catherine is in nieces. x754RiutARD- 
SON Crandison IV iv ex We are all in pieces we were in 
the midst of a feud, when you arrived X76x-a Humc Hist, 
Bng, (i8o6) IV. Ixi. 566 The instrument of government was 
taken in pieces, aiicL examined, aiticle by article. 1843 
Macaulay Lays Am Rome, rirgima 264 Must I he torn 
in pieces? 1876 Freeman PTorm, Conq, IV xviu X93 
When they submitted, their army at once fell m pieces 
0, To pieces : into fragments, asunder } also fig 
To go or come to pieces ; to bieak up, dissolve, 
lose cohesion. To take to pieces : to separate into 
ilb parts. To hU^ huff, ptzzte, vex, etc,, to pieces : 
to bung by such action to a state of distraction, 
disorganization, confusion, or rout 
By omission of come, gone, tom, or other pple , to pieces 
is sometimes in pieces see quots. 1622, 10^ 

0 1390 S* Eng, Leg, I. 46/24 And to-brak it al to smale 
peces X3.. Cursor M, 6542 (Cott ) To pees \pHi. etc. m 

n ib] he ham beak right bar, 01400 Land Troy Bh, 8386, 
cbal 30W hewe al to pece. a 1533 Ld Berners Huon 
cxvii, 4x9 Our &hyp brast all to pecyti. i6aa Massingfr 8c 
Dekker Virgin Martyr 11. iii, The smock of her chanty la 
now all to pieces. xo6x Boyle Exam li (1682) 6, 1 thus 
take Mr. Hobbs his Argument to pieeos 1690 J Wilson 
Btlphegor xv t, They [friends] ’re all to pieces. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc 253 Ming the Building to pieces after it is 
begun, 2737 P/utip Quar/l (t 8 x 6 ) 73 The flat bottomed 
boat.. he had taken to pieces 174X Richaroson Pamela 
I 144 She has huffed poor Mr Williams all to piece^ 1765 
CoWFER Wks, (1837) XV I, 1 am puzzled to pieces about iL 


1838 Fh. A Kemble 7 m 2 in Reo of Gtrlhoed i^ 8 ^ 8 ) III. 
215 , 1 thought I sliould have come to pieces in his hands, as 
the housemaids say of what they bresdr. 1883 R Buchanan 
Love me for Ever \ 11 28 A large ship had gone to pieces 
on the Wantle reef 1890 Daxly News ii July 3/6 The 
Oxonians went all to pieces after passing the post 1903 
Daily Chron 7 Aug. 3/6 To analyse anything implies the 
taking It to pieces in a chemical sense 

+ 2 . A part ij/" a whole, marked off, ideally separ- 
ated, or considered as distinct , a portion of oji im- 
material thing. (Now superseded ^ypart, portion^ 
2377 Langl P PI, B. xiv 48 panne was it a pece of he 
pater-noster, fiat voluntas tua. 1534 More Passion Wks 
X303/1 That he might steale a peece of the pryce 1533 
JoYE Apol TtndcUe (Arb ) 34 In the fourthe peise [= para-i 
graph] of his pistle. 1362 CJnld-Mamages 116 Roberte 
Rile the younger neuer promysid her any pease of the 
lease of the house where her husband uowe dwellis, noi 
nothinge els a 1639 Wotton m Reltg, (x65x) 438 One of 
the most fastidious pieces of zny life, as 1 account, the 
week of our Annuall Election ot Scholers 2642 Rogers 
Naaman xBa Now in a word, for the othei peece of the 
question 1699 Wanley m Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 392 
For other Saxon hooks, I have copied large pieces of them 
2733 Washington Leii, Writ. 1889 I. 161 After waiting 
a day and piece m Winchester. 

b. A limited poition of land, enclosed, marked 
off by bounds, or viewed as distinct. (An early 
sense of mt&JL, peiia, peitum ) 

0(2430 Kni de la (1868) 88 A man that was called 
Nabot, the vhiche had a good pece of wyne. 1463 m Bury 
Wills (Camden) 31 There is vij acres lond lying, not ferie 
from Heidwyk wich vij acres lieth m ij pecys. 2333 
CovERDALE Josk, XXIV 32 The bones of loseph buried 
they at Sichem, in the pece of the londe, y* lacob boughte 
of the childien of Hemor. x6xf Bible Luhe-xxv i8, 1 haue 
bought a piece of ground 277a MS, Award, Wintei'ton, 
Lvies , All that other peice or parcel of Ground 2796 
Stcdman Surinam (i8i3)II.xxix 367 The planting ground 
. IS divided into large square pieces x8o8 Col. Hawker 
Diary (1^93) ^3| I went into a piece of potatoes without 

a dog. 1897 J. W. Clark Barmmll Intiod 10 A list of 
the diflfeient pieces of property, with their yearly values 
0 . A portion of 2. road, rope, line, linear distance. 
1362 T Hoby tr. Castiglionds Conrtyer i, K ij b, Accom- 
paninge the Pope a peece of the way. Mod A weak piece 
in a rope. A piece of the road is now undei lepair 

d Phiase A piece of one's mind something of 
what one tiainks , one’s candid opinion j a rebuke, 
scolding Cf. Bio? sb."^ 4. 

2373 Sandys tn Elhs Ortg Lett, Ser 11 III, 24 Thus am 
I bolde to unfolde a peece of ray myntle, 1667 Drypen 
Maiden Queen 11, 1, I have told her a piece of my mind 
already i86x Mrs H. Wood East Lynne ii, xni. (i8B8> 233 
The justice was giving her a ‘ piece of bis mind *. 


1 e fig, A piece of (a scholar, logician, surgeon, 
philosopher, etc.) : somewhat of; * a bit * of ; one 
who partakes to some extent of the character men- 
tioned Obs Cf. Bit sb^ 4, 

[2332 Ei YOT Diet,, Frustum hotmms, a litle pretie felow, 
that semeth to be but a peece of a man, Fkut. Petit 
bouiiThomme motttideJu>mnie \ %^x%\issx.\ Apol Poeti le 
(Arb ) 19 If I had not beene a peece of a Logician before 
1 came to him 2633 J Clarke Second Pi axis is Hoo 1 
would you fame be thought a piece of an Astronomer now? 
«i63S Naunton Fragm Reg, (Arb.) 57 Being a good piece 
of a Kchollar 1743 in Howell State Trials (182 


2172 He is a piece of a surgeon. 


!i3)XVII. 

2768 Sterne Senh foum. 


(1778) 1. xoi if 1 am a piece of a philosopher. 

8, A portion or quantity any substance or kind 
of matter, forming a single (usually small) body or 
mass; a bit; as * a piece of lead, granite, ice, bread, 
dougli, cloth, paper*; also, piece of water, a small 
detached sheet of water, a small lake. 

Such a * piece * is, in fact, often a portion of a laiger mass, 
but this is not thought of in the use of the ward, the notion 
being lather that of bo much of the substance or material in 
question forming one body of finiie dimensions, which may 
be either a small or a large piece. It is a separate part or 
portion of the whole existing stock of the substance. 

2362 Langl. P PL K. vii 297 Mai no peny Ale hem paye, 
ne no pece of Bacun. 14B3 Cath Angl 272/2 A Pece of 
ieder or of dathe. 1530 Pai.sgr. 252/2 Pece of steele. 
2333 CovERDALE 2 Sam ii 36 For a syluer peny and 
for a pece of hied. 0x593 Caot. Wyatt K, Dudley's Voy, 
W, Ind (Hakl. hoc.) 26 Om Generali caused oui Queeiies 
ai mes to be drawne on a peece of lead. 2637 Austen Fruit 
Tiees I 43 A liard peece of wood 2698 Norris Pratt, 
Dtw, (1707 J IV 224 Like a red hot piece of Iron upon an 
Anvil 2769 Wesley Irnl, 24 Aug., Pieces of water that 
snnoitud it, 1832 Macaulay Civ Disabilities Jeios Ess 
146 The SCI awl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper. 

b. In this sense piece is commonly useyd in Sc 
without p/(cf. Ger etn Stuck Bred), Cf. Bia? sb,^ 9, 
2380 J. Mays in Cath, Traci, (S T.S) 59 That we adore 
ane peace biead for God i68x Colvil Whigs Supplic 
(1751) to6 There a piece of beef, theie apiece cheese lyej. 
2787 [Beattil] Scoiteism 73 A piece cheese, bread, &c 
1876 WiiiTEHLAD Daft Davie (1894) 20$ (E D D ) She had 
apiece biead and cheese in her pouch Mod, Give me a 
small piece paper , - , ^ . 

0. Piece of money, of gold, of silver- A com. 
x3a6 Tindale Matt xwi 15 And they apoynted vnto 
hyi 


Ierners Huon xhu 143 To pay these .iiu peses of golde 
yerly 2540 Act 32 Hen Vllt, c 14 A piece of flemmishe 
money called an Englyshe, 2560 Da us tr. SUtdane^s 
Conan, 57 b, His Purse .chatcheth vp the other tlunkyng 
to haue a pece of money, 267s Brooks Gold, Key 302 Look, 
as the worth and value of many pieces of Silver, is to be 
found in one piece of Gold. 2726 Swift Gulliver i, u, My 
purse with nine largejaeces of gold. 2841 Lane Ari^. Nts, 
III. 6, 1.. amassed thiee thousand pieces of silver. 


d. Piece of flesh, applied to a living person, 
a human being , piece of goods, applied humorously 
or contemptuously to a woman or child. Now died, 
1393 Tell-Treth's N, K Gift (1876) 30 Oh, she is a tall 
peece of flesh x6ii Shaks Cyntb iv 11 X27 Why should 
we be tender, 1 0 let an arrogant jpeece of flesh threat vs ? 
a 1739 Sir C H Williams Song vii in Locker Lyra Eleg 
(1867) 163 This beautiiul piece Of Eve's flesh is my niece 
2809 Malkin Cil Bias 1. 11. r 6 She seemed a pretty piece 
of TOods enough. 2893 Pinnock Black Country Ann. 
(E.!) D ), Herkanice piece 0* goods to beaskule guvness 
e Of something non-matenal, as a piece of 
poetry, of prose, of music, 

160X Shaks, Twel iV 11 iv 2 GiuemesomeMusick, that 
peece of song, That old and Anticke song we heard last 
night. i6r6 B Jonson Epigr xlv. Here doth lye Ben Ion- 
son. his best piece of poetne. 1852 Mrs Siowe Uncle Tom's 
C, XVI, He sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively piece 
of music. Mod A piece of nervous prose. 

4 A (more or less) definite quantity m which 
various industrial products are made or put up for 
sale or use. 

a A length (varying accoiding to the material) 
in which cloth or other textile fabric 13 woven ; 
also, a length of wall-papei as made (m England, 
generally 12 yards). Often used ahsohUely s cf 15 c, 
Apiece of znuslin is xo yaids, of calico, 28 yards ; of Irish 
linen, 25 yards ; of Hanovexian linen, xoo double ells, or 128 
yards. (Simmonds Did Trade 2858 ) 

23*3 Act 24 ff 15 Hen, VJII, c 3 § 7 Every peace of 
Worstede Sayes or Stamyns to be made withyn any of the 
said Townes 2388 Acc Bk W Wray in Anitguaiy'KXXXl, 
54 Item j pece tawnye buffing xxs Item n pece blacke 
buffing, xxiiijf. 2622 E Misselden Free Trade (ed a) 9 
Ther they goe at Twelve Gilders eight stivers the piece 
2706 Phillips (ed Kersey), Piece... 0, certain Number of 
Ells or Yards of Cloth, Stuff, Silk, etc. 2712 Sraftcsb 
Charact (1737) U> ^ Some of those rich stuffs with 
such nregular work, and contrary colours, as look’d ill 
in the pattern, but mighty natural and well in the piece. 
28x0 J T m RisiBifes Sitrv. Devon p. xxv], The .. trade 
took off about 35,000 pieces, each piece containing 26 
yards 2844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf, li. 48 A ‘ piece ' 
of cotton cloth varies from twenty four to forty-seven yards 
in length, and fiom twenty eight to forty inches in width 
x88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1639 A ^iece ' 
of English paper is xe yards long and a piece of French 
paper about 0^ yards, 
b. A halt-pig q/'lead. 

2773 Genii, Mag XLIII 63 Blocks of lead., called pigs,, 
being found too heavy to be easily managed, as they weighed 
three bundled weight are now commonly made in Deihy- 
shire into two pieces, 1829 Glover's Hist, Derby i. 81 The 
pieces, or half pigs of lead are not of any certain weight, 
though the smelter endeavouis..to approach as near to 
176^ lbs. as he can 

6. A cask ij/’wine or brandy, varying in capacity 
according to the locality, but geneially equivalent 
to the butt, or to two hogsheads. [Fr. pike,] 

0x490 Poston Leii, III 364 , 1 sen my lady a lytyll pes of 
Renysch wyne of the best, of x; gallons. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Frotss, l.cciL 238 They wanne the good town of Athyen and 
there they founde mo than a hundred peces of wyne. x6xg 
Fletcher Thomas viii x, Home, Launce, andstitke 
a fresh piece of wine; the town’s ouis 1687 Loud. Gan, 
No 2433/4, 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy in 33 Lotts 1703 
/bid No 4089/3 One hundrw and eighty Pipes or Pieces, 
of double Spanish Brandy. 2839 Ure Did, Arts 4 There 
are tuns which can contain from 12 to 25 pieces of wine 
2840 T A. Trollope Swnmertn Brittany 11 281 A Apiece ’ 
of the best brandy, consisting of four hundred bottles, may 
be purchased at Bordeaux for two hundred and fifty francs 
2895 Wesim Gaz 8 Apr. 3/2 Forty to fifty basketfuls [of 
grapes] are put upon the press at one tune, and yield from 
ten to twelve pieces of wine. 

•I[For tlie sense ‘cup, wme-cup', see Pjsoe Obs, 

6 . A single object or mdividual forming a umt 
of a class or collective group, as a piece of furni- 
ture, of plate, of artillery or ordnance, of luggage, 
t a head of cattle or game (i’r, obs^. See also 18. 
01400 Desir Troy 9504 SvIuct and Sanigold sadly pat 
gnppet,. Pesis of plates plentius mekyll. 2473 Sir J* 
Paston id P Lett. III. 102 , 1 most have myn instiumentes 
hydder, whyche I praye vow and Bemey, .to trusse in a 
pedde, and sende them me byddie in hast, and a byll ther in 
how many pecei. 2523 Earl Surrey m ElHb Orig J[,eit 
bei i, 1, 216 Dyveis other good peces of ordynaunce for the 
feld. xsfiifieg Privy Council Scot, I 2w Ane brasm pece 
of artailyerie, ten trn peck. X7X5 Lond Gaz. No. 5336/2 A 
Piece of Plate of the value of xoo Ducats 2792 Genic, Mag, 
12/a A statue or a piece of plate require inscriptions very 
different from a monument. 2832 Southey Hist* Pemns, 
War III. 319 A regiment .succeeded in taking two pieces 
of cannon. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Mterogr 62 , 1 can 
almost alway*! see the shot of a piece of ordnanoe when 
I fire it myself, z886 Mary Linskill Haven under Hill I 
XV 201 It was a handsome piece of furniture, 2899 Wesim, 
Gaz T5 May lo/z It handled last year 6,224,447,000 pieces 
of mail matter 1899 la Sept' 7/s It had at 

our poits been deemed sufficient to take about one ‘piece ' 
of luggage m five for examination. But when the dyna- 
miters came the inexorable order went forth that every 
‘piece’ was to be searched 

7 Piece of work, a A product of work, a pro- 
duction, a (concrete) work b. A task, difficult 
business;^ a commotion, ado [colloq], 
a 0x340 Hxywood Four P P va Hazl Dodsley I. 363 
Here is an eye-tooth of the Great Turk, Whose eyes be 
once set on this piece of woik, May happily Jese pait of his 
eyesight. 1568 Gsixsxtin Chron, II 941 The Kings Cbapell 
at Westminster, . one of the most excellent peeces of woike, 
wrought in stone, that is m Chnstendome. 2602 Shaks. 
Bean 11 11 3x5 What a piece of woike is a man I how 
Noble in Reason ) how infinite in faculty I in forme and 
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mouns; how expxesse and admirable J 1638 Ussher /«- 
carnaiton (1649) a Most adnurable peeces of work. 

b tS04 Carew Htiarte's Exatn. IVtts (1616) 103 It 
an infimt peece of worke. X71S \x. Gi^gmy s Asirou 1 ^2 
It would be a tedious Piece of Work to take oat the two 
component Parts wth their Signs. i:ja4 De Fob Mem 
Caoaher C1840) 76 It would be a long piece of work. 18x0 
XXXVI 262 He kept jawing us, and making 
a piece of woik all the time 1844 Dickens 
XXX, What axe you making all this piece of w<wk for j 1872 
‘Ootda’ Fiiz^s Election (ed Tauchn) 19+ How do you 
expect to get along, when it’s such a piece of work to make 
you shake hands? 

8 . Ak individual instance, exemplincation, speci- 
men, or example, < 2 /* any form of action or activity, 
function, abstract quality, etc. ^ 

a. Applied to a concrete thing. 

<xi568 Ascham Scholem (Arb.) 104 The oonfaence of 
these two places, con teinyng so excellent apeece of l^rning, 
as this is. x6S7 Sir W. Muhe Hist Wks. tS.T S ) II 335, 
I have adventured to offer this small peace of labour to 
postentie. x$64 Power Exp Philos \ ^ These puny 
automata, and exsanguineous pieces of Nature xoBo tr. 
Chardvls Treso, Persia 39S A delicate Piece of Archi- 
tecturc 170s J Taylor Journ. £din 3 (1903) 71 A noble 
Monument of its former Grandeur, being one of the mwt 
pieces of ruin in the Kingdom 17*3 T. Thomas in Poir^ 
land Papers VI (Hist MbS Comm.) 74, 1 think it is the 
worst piece of portrait that ever in my life I mw 1869 
Goulburn Pwrs Holiness Pref 7 A piece of religious 
liteiature 

“b. Applied to an abstract thing. 

1570 Boxe a if M (ed 2I 2279/1 What a peece of Gods 
tenaer prouidence was shewed of late vpon our Kn^lish 
brethren and countrey men. ns 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. 
(1622) 51 Making a peece of reverence unto him. i6ot R. 
Johnson Kingd, A Commw, (1603) an They want the 
use of footmen^to whom these peeces of service doe Moperly 
Wong 1636 earl Mohm. tr BocccUtnis Advts Par^ 
nass, I Ixv 11674) 84 It being an hateful piece of petulancy 
to envy great Princes i6pt Ray Creation 1. (1692) 112 
Eminent pieces of Self-denial 1748 Anson^s Piy. in x 
407 It would have been a piece of imprudence 1832 Ht. 
Martineao Bili Vall^ xiii 123 Some fresh piece of 
bad news 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I, 111 139 A rare 
piece of luck. 1884 Sir F. North in Laiu Times Rep 
22 Mar 122/2 Another piece of carelessness on the part 
of the auctioneer 

1 0 Applied to a person m whom some quality 
IS exemplified or realized. Obs 
1623 Fletcher Rnle a W^e in v,The master of this little 
piece of mischief «x635 Nauntoh Fra^n. Reg. (Arb ) 38 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, An arch-piece of Wit and Wisdom. 
X64B Goodwin m Jenkyn Blind Guide 1 6 Green head, 
3’oung peece of presumption, Prelaticall peece of Presby- 
tery, swelling peece of vanity, 171a Arbuthnot Jokn 
Bull in i, One of your affected curt'sying pieces of forma- 
lity. X778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II xxx x8a As to 
the little Louisa, tis such a pretty piece of languor. 

II, Absolute uses (elliptical, contextual, or 
conventional), without of and specification of the 
substance, etc. 

9. A person, a personage, an individual arch, 
and dm. a. Applied to a man. 

In early use often ssOne of a multitude, army, or company j 
in 17th c tendmg to be dyslomstic cf b 
xa^ R Glouc. (Rolls) 73x4 ne at stod vpe brugge mid 
an ax alon^ A stalwarde pece pat was, nou god cupe is 
soule loue. tfisoo Cursor M, 11058 Til Ion were born, a 
wel god pece c X330 R Brunne Ckron, Wace (Rolls) 156 
In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Xroie & of Grece, 
whatWns schappe was ilka pece, e x^ Lawl Trey Bk, 
4446 That fel fatre for men of Grece, Thei hadde elles dyed 
euerypece 1614 B ]otisas Bart, Fain iv, Hee is another 
manner of peece then you think for 1651 Isaacksok in 
Fulle/s Abel Redw,, Andrewes (1867) II 161 King James 
selecting him as his choicest piece, to vindicate his 
regality *673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen vj-l She having 
so untoward a piece to her Husband, was undone by him. 
zdoi Wood Ath, Oxon, II. 179 Say & Sele was a seuously 
subtil piece 1736 Chandler Hist 346 Bancroft 

was, as the historian calls him, a sturdy Piece. 1746 m 
Leisure Hour (1880) 117 An old nasty grunting bishop., 
who plagues me out of my life, he is such a formal pieces 

b. Applied to a woman or girl. 

Now mostly with depreciatory attribute. 

13 EE Alhi P A 192 A precios pyece in perlea py^L 
1567 Turberv, OvuVs Episi. 157 h, Faire Helena, that 
pasbing peece 11^76 Fleming Panopl Epist, 441 Stately, 
proude, and disdainefull peeces, 16x3 Shaks Hen VIH^ 
V V, vj All Princely Graces That mould vp such a mighty 
Piece as this is [Queen Elizabethl 1621 Burton Anai 
Mel 1. 11 IV. i (1631) 143 A waspish cholerick slut, a crazed 
peece. 1668 Sedlev Mulb Card, in ii, She is a tender 
Piece X694 R L’Estrange Fables, Life Msop 5 Xanthus 
having a kind of a Nice froward Piece to his wife 1783 
Wolcott (P Pindar) Odes to Roy Acad, vi, Think of the 
Sage, who wanted a fine piece. Mod dial She is a forivard 
piece 

10. a A piece of armour; fesp in the phrase 
anmd at (of) all pieces^ at all points, completely 
[F arnii de totUes pieces'} (ohs ), Also m comb., 
as head-ptecef shmMer-piecef thigh-piece, etc 
CX400 3 estr, Tfoy 181 Knightes, Armyt at all peses, able 
to were. Ibid 12878 Armet at all pes cxofito Melusine 
Thenne toke he his armures & armed hym of al pieces 1600 
Holland Livy xxxi. 799 The regiment of the footmen 
came but slowly forwaid, by reason they were heauily armed 
at all peeces 163& J, Hayward tr. Btondi’s Bamshd Vtrg, 
X57 Deadora arming heiself at all peicsjranne to the prore, 
fb. A fortified place, fortiess, stronghold Obs 
1^3 5"^ Papers Hen, VIII, 1, 160 The demaundes made 
by Monsr. de Buien for the Duchie of Burgon, and diverse 
other gvet peaces m Fraunce. 1327 Hid 1B7 With the 
revocacton of tharmye, and rendicion of Geneb, and other 
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paces, whiche the Fienche King shulde J'endre xs68 
(Sraftom Chivn. II 83 He receyoed agame all the holdes 
and peeces which his father h^ lost 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb Kent (1826) 136 They set wide open their gates, 
and made a sudden salie out of the peece x6oa v^rner 
Alb Eng, X Iviu. (1612) 254 Guise bereft vs Calice, 
and m France our Peeces all 1673 Ray If 01^ ,? 

Ostend is most regularly and exactly fortified, so that it 
seemed to us one of the strongest Pieces in all the Low- 
Countnes. 1721 Strypb Eccl Mem IL. ii v 288 A com- 
mission to repair.. to the town of Calais and to certain 
other pieces on that side of the seas. 

+ 0. A sailing or rowing vessel Oos, 

*S4S St Papers Hen VIII, I 809 Capitaynes and leaders 
of His*" * ‘ ‘ f 


_ is Highiies rowyng peces. 1673 Lond Gass No, 1004/ 1 
To go and see the Royal James, ..and several other pieces 
built by Commissioner Deane 

11. A weapon for shooting, fire-arm. a A piev-e 

of artillery ; a cannon, gun. . v . 1 . 

a I3S0 Sir A, Barton m Surtees Mtsc (1888) 68 He hath 
diree-score peece on ether side 1365 R-^^S* 

Scot I 360 To xnak bullettis for small pecis 1383 T 
Washington tr Niduilay's Vcy, ii. xxiv, 65 b, Diu^ great 
and little peeces aswell of biasse as of yron. x6to Fairfax 
Tasso IX liv, So from a piece two chained bullets me. 
x56o STvmv Manners Mag v xii. 67 To know what Shot 
and Powder is meet for every Piece. 2706 Phillips, Pieces, 
(in Warlike Affaiis) signify Cannon or great Guns, as 
Battenng-Fieces which are us’d at Sieges Field-pieces, 
X873 Clery Mm, Tactics x. (1877) las Part of the attacking 
force should be directed against the coveiing party and part 
against the pieces 

b. A portable fire-arm, hand-gun; as a musket, 
carbine, pistol, fowhng-piece 
*581 Styward Mart, Dtscip i 44 Such must haue a gwd 
and suffiaent peece, flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, &c 
1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc Weapons 42 maigisi, The in 
uention of artillery, powder, shot, and small peeces of fire was 
not first in Germanic. 139* G Fletcher Russe Commw 
(HakI Soc.) 76 The stocke of his piece is not made calicver 
wise but.,someuhat like a fowling piece X603 Knolles 
Hist Twks (1621) 33s Taught to handle all munner of 
weapons, but especially the bow, the peece, and the Scimetar 
1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4044/3 Our Grenadiers ..put their 
Bayonets m the Muzzles of their Pieces. 1788 Priestley 
Led. Hist. V. lx 475 Considering how many arrows might 
be drawn before one piece could have been loaded and 
discharged. X83S Macaulay Hist, Eng xvt. Ill 674 Five 
hundred grenadieis rushed . to the counteiscarp, fired their 
pieces, and threw their grenades, X870 £. Peacock Ralph 
Skirl 111. 254 He knelt on one knee, and le\elled his piece 
direct at William's head 

t o. A crossbow. Obs 

*390 Hotimgkam Rec, IV. 60 (Duod dictus Fabianus non 
sagittabit in aliquo le peece ad miquam rem vivam 1598 
Dallington Met/i. Trav (1606) T iv b, The Crossebowe. . 
Once in a yere, there is in each city a shooting with the 
Peeces at a Popmgay of wood, Ikd T v, By this practise , , 
he Moweth more ready and perfit in the vse of his Peece. 
12 Each of the pieces of wood, ivory, etc., also 
called * men *, with which chess is played; techni- 
cally restricted to the superior ‘men' (‘pieces of 
honour \ * dignified pieces *), as distinguished from 
the pawns. Also extended to those with which 
draughts, backgammon, etc , are played. [So It. 
peszo, Sp.pteza, F pzice.'j 
In the Continental use of the word, traces of its restuction 
in chess to the eight superior ‘ men ' are found already in 
the 16th c 

[1497 LucENA^^'ftf de Axedres Ajb, Sabiendo comojuega 
cada pieza. c 1570 B, M. Add MS. 287x0 If. 360 a, Tod^ 
las pie^as y peones salvo el Key.] 1562 Rowbothum Play 
Ckeasts A IV, The principle is to knowe the pieces, to wit, 
the name, the numbei , and the seat of euery one, As for the 
fashion of the pieces, that is according to the fantasie of the 
workman X39X Florio Sec Ft idles 262 A. Doth it pteese 
you then to play at the chesse ? S Order your peeces 
ax6a9 Drumm or Hawth. Fam, Epist, Wks. (x7tx) 146 
In this case they [pawns] are surrogated in those void 
rooms of the pieces of honour, which, because they suffeted 
themselves to be taken, were removed off the board x688 
R. Holme A rmoitry iii, xvi (Roxb ) 67/x What pei(% or man 
soeuer of youi owne you touch 01 lift from its place, you 
must play it for that draught wheie you can X778 C 
Hoyles Games Impf 139 If you find a Prospect 
of Success, rush on boldly and sacrifice a Piece or two. 
X788 Chamber^ Cycl, (ed Rees) s, v Chess, In this game 
each player had eight dignified pieces and also eight 
pawns These pieces aie distinguished by being painted in 
white and black colours. 1997 Encycl. Brit (ed. 3) s. v. 
C/tess, In order to begin tne game, the pawns must be 
moved before the pieces. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod, 
Hoyle, Chess Eight pieces of different denonunations and 
powers, and eight Pawns, are allotted to each competitor 
The pieces are named King, Queen, Bishop, Knight, Rook 
Ihui , Draughts 139 The antagonist can insist on this being 
done or huff the piece, 1898 Culin Chess ^ Playing Car^ 
^6 Set of thirty-two domino pieces of teak wood. Ibid 841 
Jeu de VOte, .the pieces are moved according to the throw 
13. A piece of money (see 3 c); a com. Often 
with defining word, as seven shilling piece, crown 
piece, threepenny piece, twopenny piece, penny piece, 
five franc piece, etc, 

, *57S^ff Frivy Council Scot 11 455 To be payit all in 
half merk pecis 1617 Moryson Itin l a8g They coyne 
any peece, of which they can make gayne. 1643 Rogers 
Naaman xo6 He must be a foole who really can sati&fie 
himselfe in countem as if they were peeces. 1638 Wood 
Lye (O H S.) I 24X A peice of p(ope) Jo(hn) the 23, and 
also a Flench peice 17x0 Lond Gaz No 4748/4 A Queen 
Kuabeth Piece of 35J 1711 Hearne Colled. (O.H S.) 

Ill 102 The Gold Piece found in St Gyles’s Field 1788 
Priestly Led, Hjst in. xvi 124 These pieces were not 
cys&dfmifungs, h}xt farthmg tokens. X845 'EoTCDHandbk, 
Spain 1. s The value .. of any individual piece is very 
uncertain. 
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fb. spec Popularly applied to an English gold 
coin ; ong to the imite of James I, and afterwards 
to the sovereign, and guinea, as the one or otlier 
was the current com. Hence half puce. Ohs 
The Untie was issued in 1604 as = 20 shillings, but was 
raised in 16x2 to 22 shillings. .. r 

i6sS B JONSON Demi an Me t i s Vll warrant you for 
halfc a pi«e /W. m.u* 83 What i^t I a hundred poundf 
No. th' Harpey, now, stands on a hundied pieces i6x8 
FeatLy Clav^Myst xxxii (1636) 426 All our crownes and 
soveraines, and pieces, and hatte pieces, and dui^tts and 
double duckatts are emrant hot to the brim of the jgrave 
X630-60 Pepvs Diary 14 Mar., Here I got balfta piece of 
a person of Mr Wright’s recommending to my Loid to be 
Pieacher of the Speaker fngate. /t 1700 B F Did Coni. 
Crew, yob, a Guinea, Twenty ShiUings, or a Piece 17^ 
Estcourt Fair Exatnp iii 1 34 Pieces are 50 Pound, 
SO Shillings, and 50 Six-pences I know what they are well 
enough, and you too. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Com, 
Guinea, or piece. , ^ 

c. Piece of eight, the Spanish dollar, or peso, 
of the value of 8 reals, or about 4 ?. It was 
marked with the figure 8 
16x0 B. JoNsoN Akh, lu. iiL 15 Round trunkes, Furnish’d 
with pistolets, and pieces of eight. 1670 Narborougii frnl. 
in Acc, Sev Late Voy. i. (1694) 97 The Spaniards, pmd for 
what things they bought in good Pillar pieces of Eight. 
Z670 Oldham Sai upon yesutis ii, Strange! What charity 
pieces of eight produce. 1706 Phillips, Puie of P ight or 
Puce 0/ eight Ryals, a Spanish Com, of which there are 
several sorts. 1748 Earthquake of Pent \, 9 His annual 
Allowance is 7,000 Pieces of Eight x88a Arbfr Garner V. 
zznnoie, Peso..viz& the monetary Unit of Central America j 
afterwards known as the Piece 01 Eight, and is the Mexican 
dollar of the present day. 

14. A portion of tune or space. Now dial 
a A portion or space of time j esp, a short space 
of time ; a while. 

(Occurs in OF. in X3th c , and in AF in Brillon 11 in. 5 13 
Cum il aveia estd graunt pece en seisine.) 

rtX30P CwsorM. 7063 pc wer lasted si lan|; a pece. X4.. 
in Pol Rel L, Poems (r866) 245 About bis a ptce I wjl 
specie, pat I m>th jns lettrys rede 1825 Bkocki it H.i . 
Gloss , Piece, a little while ' Slay «i pi» lc and then aw will . 
cx8a3 ixi H.^Q, 9th Ser. III. 330 A piece back, three lideji 
came up the Trent on one day. 

t b. Here probably belongs 0 pece, opcce, opese {a 
peace), in still opeee [exioxi, still a peate), continually, 
continuously, conbtantly ; see StilIi cuiv, Obs, 

CX440 Generydes 1285 He wold not Icve, butt stillc 
alway opece Dede all that he cowde to hurt (iencr^oes. 
Ibid 339T And euer more in prayouM still opese, Vnto the 
tyme she knew it shuid goo. Ibid* 5254 Ilauc here a ryng 
and kepe it stiU opece, Xu the tyme ibat ye come onto 
Clarionas. XS55 W Watrlman Bardie Bacions ll. xm. 204 
How she from thre yeres of age remained thcr (m the 
temple] serulng God stil a peace. 

c. A poition of the way or distance between two 
points ; a short distance, dial^ 
x6x2 Brinsley Lud Lit 230 IK practice, euery day going 
a piece, and oft reading ouer and oucr, they will gtuw sery 
much, to your great loy, ^2730 Burt Lett, H. Scott (1818) 
I Tsr He told us we must go west a piece.. and ilien inctiuc 
to the north. 1760-72 H. Brooke Bool ofijnal. (iSopJ 111. 
59 Tiien I woulci run a piece off, and again I would dcia>, 
and stop. ciSxy Hooc» 'Pales 4- 231 HI make my 

brother Adam carry it piece alwut with jolt. ^ 1832 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle TotdsC.vxx, I've walked quite a piece to day, 
in hopes to get to the ferry. 

16. A (small) portion of some specific substance. 

a A small portion, scrap, or cutting, of cloth, 
leather, or the like; csp. as used to repair a hole 
or tear i a patch. Cf. Pieck v.i. 
ci$8o WvcLiF irks. (1880) 41 pci may peso hem fLiuhKJ 
a^en or cloute hem of sacchh 6c uhcre pscis. X433 Rolls of 
Parlt IV. 452/1 Tlie same Clothe to be sold for a lemenaunt, 
or for a pece and nat for a Ciollie. [xsz6 Tinoac & MMf. tx. 
16 Noo man peceth an olde garment with a pece lixlfiAnna, 
com/mssuraM, Wycl. medlynge, cloutj off new© cteothe 1 
b. Short for ‘piece of bread' (with or without 
butter, etc.) ; spec, such a piece eaten by itself* not 
as part of a regular meal. Sc. and Png, dial. 
(Northumb, to Shropsh., and Cornwall). 

xfify A SiiiRBLFs Bess h ytume Jv. 1, Neither tak* her 
siller nor a piece. x88r Gregor Bolk-Louti\ I'mws. how- 
ever, were ordinarily gt\cn. X883 Daily Sewi t. Dec. 2/6 
On one occasion defendant ga\e her a bit of hrMle^iak**, 
on another a jcUy piece 1803 br i > b kihM C airiona x \ i 185, 
I. .took the load again on loot, with the piece in my hand 
and munching as 1 went. 1898 Weslm. Uas. 14 t>ee* 2/t 


oat cake, without butter, jam, or treai le. flid. (ComwaU), 
If a child lelh you she liod ‘nothing but a piece all day*, 
you know she means bread and butter. 

c. A lencjh of cloth, w»all-pa|»cr, etc. ; see 4 a. 

d. Whming. A section or chunk of blubber, 
more fully called blankeDpUce. 

e. Bookbinding. A tablet of leather which fills 
a panel on the back of a book, and receives the 
title {feUering-pmi). 

f. Malting. A quantity of grain steeped and 
spread out at one time : Fi:.ooa sb^ 6 b. 

1832 W. Chamfion MaiisttPsGuidg a\ The turning of his 
flwfs or pieces. 1876 Wyluf m JhiuycL Brd. I Y. 548 / J- It u 
of iniportance to the nuduAor that the law allows mi» to 
sprinkle water over the ‘pieces * on the floor, 

g. pL pieces. An ibfenor quality of cryatalHaed 
sugar obuined in the ttuurahu^tnre of emtaja and 
crushed sugar. 
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13 July x6i/i The character 
London retrogrades rather 


1867 Produce Mnrkoh Re7> _ 

of the Pieces Sugar made in _ 

than improves as a whole. 1875 Urds DzcLZiris HI. 948 
The fust crystallisation is called ‘crushed* and the second 
‘pieces', the drainage from which goes by the name of 
Syrup'. 1884 lyiesi* Mom JViezus 4 Sept. 6/5 Sugar 
London pieces, lather quiet, steady 

16. A sepaiate aiticle or item of baggage or 
pi operty in transit (Chiefly f/.iS') 

1809 A Henry Trae& 15 The fieight of a canoe consists 
in sixty pieces, or packages, of mercliandi^e, of the weight 
of from ninety to a hundred pounds each, /izii 24 
method of carrying the packages, or pieces, as they are 
called, IS the same with that of the Indian women 
Coolly, etc RatiwaysAmer 253 The cases in which pieces 
go astray are astonishingly laie, x8m Caz 15 May 

xo/x The postal establishment of the United States handles 
more pieces, employs more men, spends more money .than 
any other human organisation, public or private 

17. A production, specimen of handicraft, work 

of art ; a contrivance , « of work (7 a), Obs, 

111 general sense. See also Masteiifjeojs. 

E. GFrimstone] D'Acosteds HhU Indies v. viii. 349 
They buried with them much wealth, as golde, silver, stones, 
. bracelets of gold, and other lich peeces. x6a6 B. Jonsont 
Staph V. 1, It were a piece Worthy my night-cap, and 
the Gowne I weare, A Picklockes name in Law. X643 Sir 
T* Browne Reh ^* Med i. § 15 Ruder heads stand amazed 
at those prodigious pieces of Nature, Whales, Elephants, 
Uromtdaties and Camels, xdgo Baxter Samid R, i vii. 
(1663) xsx Surely were it not for Eternity, 1 should think 
man a silly piece. 1697 Dampier Voy (1729) I 517 He 
busied himbeir in making a Chest, he was as proud of it as 
if It had been the rarest piece in the World. x6p8 A. Brand 
jEm6, Muscovy to Chma 71 Several rare piecei made at 
Au^burgh, that moved by the help of Clock-work. 

b. A painting, a picture ; f a portrait. 

*S 74 Appttts d- Virginia m Had, Dodsl^ IV 125 0 fond 
Apelles, prattling fool, why hoosteth thou so much, The 
famous L piece thou mad'&L m Greece? 2594 Plat ^eweil 
Ho nr. 51 To refiesh the colours of olde peeces that bee 
wrought m oyle. 1663-3 Pepys Diary 27 Feb , There is 
also a very excellent piece of the King, done by Holbem, 
1697 tr, Citss D'AutiojIs Trav, (1706) X73, 1 was all alone 
in my apartment, busie in painting a small Piece. 1770 
Langhornb Plutarch (1879) painter valued 

himself upon the celerity and ease with which he dispatched 
his pieces, 1853 Lytton Mpf Novel i xii, The walls weie 
thickly covered, chiefly with family pictures... now and 
then some Dutch fair, or battle-piece. i86x M Pattison 
£.ss, (X889) I. 45 Among the portraits which hung above 
were two allegorical pieces by Master Hans Holbein. 

1 0 A piece of statuaiy 01 sculpture. Obs, 

1579 Fulkl Confut Sanders 634 , 1 do so honour aunclont 
tmagcb, that 1 make os great account of a peece of Nero, 
as 1 do of Constantins. 1629 Maxwi ll ti Ilerodian^ (i63;S) 
61 Most of the fairest Peeces in all the Citie, peiUht in 
these flames. 

d. A literary composition, in prose or verse, 
generally short. 

*533 More DebelL Stdeni Pref., Wks. 930/1 Vnto one little 
piece, one greate cunning man had made a long aunswere, 
of twelue whole sheces of paper. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
lUlig* Med, I. § 30 That Villain and Secretary of Hell, that 
composed that miscreant piece 0 /ihe Three Impostors^ 
x6$t Ray Creation i. (1692) 3a There is a Posthumous piece 
extant, imputed to Cartes, 17x0 Shaftesb. Advice Author 
in. That extcriour Proportion and Symmetry of Composi- 
tion, which constitutes a legitimate Piece. 1773 Johnson 
Lei to Mis, Tkrale 33 May, I am not sorry that you read 
Bosweil's journal Is it not a meirypiece? 1834 J Johnson 
Typogr* 1 529 He printed most ofAichbishop Ctanmei's 
pieces. 1878 Drowning Poets Cfoisic xxix, A poet alio, 
author of a piece Printed and published. 

e. A drama, a play, 

X643 Sin T. Browne Relig, Med 1. § 47 In the last scene, 
all the Actors musL enter to conipleat and make up the 
Catastrophe of this greai iieece X779 Sheridam Critic 1 1, 
On the first night or a new piece they always fill the house 
with orders to support it. x8sx Thackeray Eng, Hum, v. 
<18761 315 To supply himself with Imoiiey] he began to 
wtite theatrical pieces. 1867 Frllman I iv 

953 Arnulf, as usual, appears as the villain of the piece, 
X885 Bath Herald 17 Jan 3/3 The usage was to engage 
stars for the run of the piece 

£. A musical composiiiou, usually short, either 
indepeudeut or formiug an incUvidual part of a 
larger work. 

x8»s J. Neal Bro yonaihm I 95 Nobody can bear to 
hear a favourite piece over and over again the same niglit. 
1856 Amy Carlioti 208 Amy., played the piece that she was 
learning xB8o in Grove Diet, Mus, II. 751 Piece This word 
.. has since the end of the last century been applied to 
instrumental musical compositions as a general and un- 
technical teim. 

III. Phiases. (See also i b, c, 2 d, 10 a, 14 b) 

18. Apiece^ ike ptece^ each (Sc. ilk) or every feece . 
each piece of a number of pieces ; each unit of a 
number, set, or company j each of them or these * 
esp. in stating the share or price of each unit or 
individual member (see sense 6 ). Hcuce, cuU 
mrbially, Akeob, qv., the piece^ per piece [F la 
pike^ 

Apiece can still be said of persons as well as things (so the 
piece in he. and north dial ) 

a 1400-50 A Icxanderiiftif Lamprays of we^t Twa hundreth 
pond ay a pece. CX483 Caxton Dialogues 47 Ihc good 

’ * ’ - ‘h (ouretalow candellis For one peny the 

iein Audit (2820) icai/x. xni 

loctots 

'^xiiP* peerl^ at nijif. the peace. 


J mens, 

Commons (Camden) 18 , xiii'- peeries at iiijw. me wwee, 
X530 Tindale Anew, More Wks. (1373) afi?/* The Pope 
set vp in Rome a stewes of xx. or xxx. thousand whores, 
Ukmg of euery pece tribute yearly. 1533 
($urttw) VI. 3Si Jdjri; a peice. *553 ReglPnz^ Council 


Scot I 150 Thai had payit ane grott for the heid off ilk 
peax [of cattle} for tbair poindiaw tjjp6 Ibid, 493 The 
soum of ten markis for ilk pece of xxv oxin 1600 J Pory 
ir Leds Africa vii. 289 Horses sold agame fci foitie and 
sometimes for fiftie ducates a piece 1637 in Buiy Wills 
(Camden) 169, I giue John Mount and John Muske xf 
peece, Margaiet Texall xxs 1660 Act 12 Chas, //, c 4 
Sched s.v BoweSi Bowes, vocar stone-bowes of steel, the 
mecex^r 1670 Spalding (1850) I Bi The 

Dischopis had causit imprint thir bookis. and sould baue 
gpttin fra Ilk minister four pundis for the peice x686 tr 
Chardin’s Trav Persia 355 Sold for five hunder'd Crowns 
a piece a 1692 Pollexfen Disc, Trade (1697' Avij b, Fat 
Oxen were often sold at 6^ per piece 1797 Statist Acc. 
Scot XIX 48 A fine of a cow the piece [=each person] 
Mod Sc He gaetbem twa shilhn’ the piece for helpin’ him. 

10. JBy tiie piece at a rate of so much for a 
definite amount or quantity; according to the 
amount done. On the piece . at piece-work. 

1703 T N City ^ C, Purchaser 33 These Posts are made 
by the Piece, viz, xd .per Post. 1807 SouTHLY in Robberds 
Mem W» Taylor II 209,1 thmk such work is good enough 
to be paid by the piece 1859 Jcphson Brittany m 33, 
1 could not ascertain whether they worked by the day or 
by the piece Print Irades yrnl xxix 40 An employer 

is not bound to piovide constant work for a man on the 
piece 1885 Tunes (weekly ed.) 9 Oct, 4/2 Most pottery 
workeis are paid by ‘piece’ 

20 In or of one piece : consisting of a single or 
undivided piece or mabs.^ 

[<535 CovcRDALE Exod \xxvu S3 The knoppes & braunenes 
. . were all one pece of fyne beaten golde,] X585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholm’s Voy ii, xvi, so [An] obeTisqme of coloured 
stone all of one peece 50 cubits high, x83>$ J Nicholson 
Operai, Mechanic 317 The whole is cast m one piece m 
bell-metal. 1864 Longp in Life (1891) III, 32 Finished 
to-day the revision and copying the translation of the Pnr~ 
gatono, so as to have it all of one piece with the rest. 1885 
Bible (R.V ) Exod, xxxvu. 8 Of one piece with the mercy- 
seat made he the chetubtm at the two ends thereof 
21. Of a piece, of one piece, in one mass (« 20 ); 
often jig, of one and the same kind or quality ; 
uniform, consistent; m agreement, harmony, or 
keeping. [F. iotit ilune pike ] 

X633 MASSiNGPR City Madam 1. 111 , 1 have seen and heard 
all and wish heartily You were all of a niece x6m N. N 
tr. Du Bosfs Compl Worn, it 23 Those Nations make 
their Doublet and Shirt all of a peece 1644 Dicby Nat 
Bodies XU 8 3 X02 To moue all of a piece. x6fo Butler 
Hud, 1. 11. 448 He and his Horse were of a Piece, One Spirit 
did inform them both, xyoo Drydcn Piqf, Fables 
(Globe) 503 He writes not always of a piece, but sometimes 
mingles trivial things with those of greater moment. 1726 
Swift GuUiveri, n. One of them was covered, and seemed 
all of a piece X809 Mar Eoorw orth A hsentee vi. After all, 
things were not of apiece. x8x» Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 
I SI The harness second-hand, one hoise in plated, another 
ill brass harness, and, in shoit, all of a piece 
Of a puce with, 

x^5 Boyle Oceas, iv il (1848) 176 None appear'd 
moie of a piece with the Earth than he X7XX Acdison 
Spect, No. 356 p 3 It IS not of a Piece with ihe rest of his 
Character. 1849 Macaulay Hist, hug n I 233 All tbeir 
proceedings were of a piece with this demand, 
to, O pece, opeee, opese* see 14 b. 

22 jPiece by piece (fpuce and piece, Sc. obs ) : one 
piece or part after another in succession; a piece 
at a time, piecemeal, little by little, gradually. 
[F,ptke h pike ’I 

1560 Bible (Genev ) Eoeh, xxiv, 6 Bring it out piece by 
piece x6jx Quarles Argalus ^ P (i6ro) xis Peece by 
peece they dropt upon the ground 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i 
65 Had the calm Weather held I should have brought away 
the whole Ship Piece by Piece 1877 Spurgeon Serm, 
XXIII. 208 The great architect unrolls his drawings piece 
by piece 

*533 Beliemdbm Lny iil iii (S T S ) I 252 Fra thens 
Itc pepill began Ilk day pece & pece to convaless in 
hotlyis fra all maledyis. ais$4 Montgomerie Cherrte 4 * 
Sloe 373 , 1 felt My hart within my bosome melt, And pece 
and pece decay. x68x Colvil Whgs Suppltc, (1751) lax 
Then piece and piece they dropt away, As npe plumbs in 
a rainy day, X73t Wodrvw Coir, (1843) II 550 Piece and 
piece as your leisure allons. pray send me what hath been 
remadcable as to religion and learning this last year. 

IV, 23. aiirtb, and Comb,*, pieoe-compositor, a 


compositor who is paid by the piece ; pieoe-dyedtt., 
of cloth, dyed after it is woven; so pieoe-dyelng ; 
pieoe-fraotion, m Typog, (see quot.); piece- 
ball, an exchange where cloth 15 sold by the 
piece; pieoo-knife (see quot,); piece-labour, 
labour paid by the piece; piece-looker, an in- 
spector of cloth woven in definite lengths ; piece- 
maker, -man* Piece-wobob; piece-market, 
the market for doth sold by the piece , piece- 
master, a middleman who acts between the em- 
ployer and the employed in the giving out of 
piece-work, *t*piece-moiiey, money distributed to 
recipients at so much ^lece ; piece-moiald, in 
Sculpture, a plaster-of-Paris mould, removed in 
pieces, and then fitted together; also, a mould 
consisting of separate pieces of metal, etc., which 
are fitted and beaten together upon the model; 
piece-patch, a piece inserted as a patch ; piece- 
patched a , patched up ; piece-payment, pay- 
ment by the piece j pieoe-pnce, a price paid for 
piece-work j piece-rate, rate of payment for piece- 
work; piece-stuff, lumber or timber in pieces; 
pieoe-tvade, the trade in pieces of cloth ; piece* 


velvet, velvet made m the piece of various widths 
(as distinguished fiom nairow iibbon- velvet, etc.) ; 
piece-wage, a wage paid by the piece of work. 
See also Pieoe-bbokeb, -goods, etc 

1^7 Westm Gaz 6 July 10/1 It took time, and time to 
the *p]ece compositor means bread 1844 G Dodd Textile 
Mantff III 07 The wool being always dyed eithet in the 
state of wool, befoie spinning, or after being woven This 
Bives rise to the distinction between ‘ wool-dyed ’ cloth and 
r«piece-dyed ’ cloth. 1898 Westm Gas 13 Dec 8/1 The 
Biadfoid Apiece-dyeing trade 1900 De Vinne P)ax,t 
'iypogr 174 *Piece fractions, or split fractions in tu 0 pieces, 
or on two bodies are not pioper parts of the font, and aie 
sold m separate fonts at higher rates. x8^ G Dodd Textile 
Mantif, 17 2Z9 Instead of having a cloth-hall or a ‘‘piece- 
hall of itb own. Its productions are sent to one or other of 
those two towns foi sale at the piece-balls. 1849 Bronte 
Shirley iv, The tiadesman in the Piece Hall, \ e the Cloth 
Exchange 1833 J Holland Mamf Metal H 17 The 
Apiece knives, or sportsmans’ knives, as those complex ai tides 
containing saws, lancets, plilemes, gun-screw, punches, large 
and small blades, &c used to be called 1B66 Rogers 
A^c, ^ Prices I xv. 252 For the most part day labour. 
T he oth er t wo are *piece labour 1867 A duress to y Bright 
in Mom Star 28 Jan , T Moloney, *pi®ce looker 1895 
Daily Nesvs 13 Mar. 3/1 To obtain a piecework statement 
to be based upon a ^lecemakerS average Ihd xx Mar. 
3/3 'J he Union notice to the *piece-men being circulated 
1883 litd 28 Sept 2/7 Th e *piece market is without material 
alteration, *851 Mayiiew Lond, Labour II 256 1 he aboli- 
tion of the middleman, wliether ‘ sweater ‘ apiece master 
‘ lumper ’ or what not, coming between the employer and 
employed. 1890 Pall Mall Cr. ii Mar, 7/1 'llie iiresent 
sweating piece-master system x6xo MS Acc, St fohn’s 
Hosp,i Canieib, Item payd in *pesse znony xvijj- vjrf Z64E 
lina.. Payed to 38 brothers and sisteis for peesmoney xixs. 
X895 Daily News ao June 6/5 A 

the statue itself, and from this a hollow wax statue is cast. 
x88a Plain Hints Needlework 27 A straight stitch 6 or 8 
threads deep on each *piece-patch and material. 0x635 
Fleichtr Bloody Bro, 11. 1, This Apiece patcht friendship, 
This lear'd'Un reconcilement on a billow. 1903 Daily Chron, 
XI July 3/7 London daily newspapers aie produced on a 
‘Apiece payment system. X895 Pkesim, Gaz, si Mar. 2/2 The 
question which underlies all surface disputes is that of fixing 
*piece-prices for the new machinery which is being intro 
duced into the trade. xSpa Pall Mall G 27 July 1/2 A 
reduction in the *piece.rates per ton at certain furnaces 
z88x Chicago Times Z4 May, The cargo . consisting of 
short length ^piece-stuff, z^z Times s Oct. 4/3 There is 
no change to note in the *piece trade. xBya Howells 
Wedd, Jeum (1892) 246 The ‘^piece-velvets and the linens 
smote her to the heart. 1879 Mus A E James Ind, Hoiiseh 
Managein, 17 Buy also some piece- velvet, siik, ribbon, 
flowers, feathers, net, . . bonnet and cap wire 1900 Fahian 
News SepL 28/2 This ‘log’, is ‘a remarkable effort to 
a^ust a '‘‘piece-wage rate on a fime wage basis 
2^ Piece 15 often the second element in a com- 
bination, ill various senses, e.g. back-piece, base- 
piece, bodtce-piece, breech-ptece, catch-piece, ear-piece, 
eye-piece, franc-piece, head-piece, penny-piece, etc. 
tSec the first element. 

Hence {rare or nonce-wds,) Ple'oelesB a , without 
pieces or parts ; Fie'oely adv., in pieces ; Plexe- 
vrlse adv, by pieces. 

ax6^x Donne To C’tcss Bedford Poems (1650} z8z In 
those poore types of God (round circles) so Religions types 
the peecelesse centers flow. >552 Hulobt, Fiecelye, or in 
pieces, concise, frusiatim 1674 N. Fairfax Bu^ ^ Selv 
J07 Whether wholewise or piece-wise? 

[Note L, Pteia, in sense of ‘ fiagment', occurs in the Salic 
Law {a 596, MSS. 5 and 6, c 800) Tx, (Ibi 1111 Fustes alninos 
super caput suum frangere debet el illos in quattuor pecias 
[earlier and later recensions panes] per quattuor angulos 
iactare debet) ; feiia, peiium, m sense ‘piece of land *, 
appear in Muiatori Ant Hal a d 730 ‘et alia petia 757 
‘uno petio de terra' (Dies), see also many later med L. 
instances in Du Cange. The ulterior source has been the 
subject of much research see Diez s v Pexsa^ Scheler, 
Littrd, Hatz. Darm. s.v. Pihce^ K8rtings.v peit (7106), 
Thurneysea s. v Pezza, The prevalent opinion is that late 
pop L *peitia^ dum, were derived from a Brythomc stem 
pett{i-, represented by Bieton pez a piece, Wekh and Cornish 
pelh a part, cognate with proto Celtic *ou€ti{f; whence 
*co/ti’, in OIr cnit, genitive eotot mod Gaelic cutd part, 
shaie, but there are many difficulties. A very fiequent 
early sense in OF. was that of ‘poition or space of time* 
(see Godef above The sense ' person round so early 
in Eng , is not met with in French till late in x6th c.] 

Piece (pfs), V. [f prec. sb ] 

I. 1. trans. To mend, repair, make whole, or 
complete by adding a piece or pieces ; to patch. 

ffZ38o Wyclif Wks (x8Bo) 41 pel may pese hem a^en or 
cloute hem of sacchis & o|?ere pews, cx^o Fromp, Paro, 
388/2 Pecyn.or set pecys toathynge,or clowtyn, rep^o^, 
saicto, ref CIO. 2530 Talscr. 655/x, I pece a thyng, I setts 
oil a pece. If it be broken it muste be peced, sd est rampu 
tl le/auHpiecer, Z596SJIAXS 'lam Shr,\\\ 11. 63 Petruchio 
IB commiAg , with . one ^th sixe times peec'd, and a 
womans Crupper hecre and there peec’d with pack-thred 
x6oi VesiiyBks (Surtees) 135 For Dicing a hell clapper that 
brake when Andrew Hawkins was buried, xiji^. 2775 Mme 
D’hxsuci Early Diary 28 Feb , She was piecing a blue and 
white tissue with a large patch of black silk 1 z8^ Har^ 
per’s Mag, July 306 lt 5 nothin’ but play, piecin' quilts 

1606 Shaks Ant, ^ I. V 45 , 1 will peece Her opulent 
Throne, with Kingdomes. 2633 P Fletcher Purple Isl, 1. 
i, To paint the world, and piece the length'iung day. 

2. To jom, unite or put together, so as to form 
one piece , to mend (something broken) by joining 
the meces ; also absoL m spinning, to join or piece 
up threads, to work as a Piecee. 

2483 Caih, Angl, 272/2 To Pece. assuere, 2559 Ludlow 
Churclm, Acc% (Camden) 90 Paya for a rope to pysse the 
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lyttelle belle tope ^37 StTCKUMC A^Jaura v i, There w 
no piecmg Tulips to their stalks When they arc once 
divorc’d by a rude hand 1793 Smeaton Bay stone L, § 138, 
I found the seamen employed m piecing the CTOund wble, 
winch had again parted. *819 Evidence J> Eejb Com- 
mittee Ho, Lords, ‘ How do they get their breakfast and 
afteinoon meaU' ^ When the madiinery is movmg, they 
eat it as they are piecing * 1859 Mas. Gaskele jRotcna tivc 

Sofa 35 , 1 cannot piece the leg as the doctor can 

b. Toputtogethei,join,imitej rejl to join 
oneself to^ unite wtfh 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confut Familye of Lotie Ep Ded 
«iiib, To peece vnto themselues this their broken Religion. 
zSaa B. JoNSOu Magti.Lady m i^ Item, I heard they were 
out Hee But they are pieced, and put together again. 
iSsa-da Heylin Cosmogr iii. <1673) sA '-this Prusias, when 
the Romans became so considerable .pieced himself with 
them 1636 — Sitrv France 214 She hath peeced her self 
to the strongtet ade of the State. 1681 Dryden Ahs ^ 
Achii I 661 Jlis judgment yet his memory did excel, Which 
pieced his wondrous evidence so well. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egmt XXIV, Piecing fragments of empty agmfication 
ta tnir To unite, come together, assemble, to 
come to an agreement, agree , to join on Ohs 
x6zz Bacon Hen, VII 23 It pieced better and followed 
more close and handsomely vpoa the bruit of Plantagenet’s 
escape. i6aS — jS'm., Innovaiwns (Arb } 526 New Things 
peece not so well 1636 Sir H. Wotton in Lismore Pafers 
Ser II (1888) in. 260 Owre Schoole Annually breaketh vp 
two vreekes before Whitsontyde and peeceth agayne a 
fortnight after, 2692 R. L'Estsanob fosephust Anhq xvi. 
vui. (1733) 434 Telling him . that things would mend in 
Tim^ and Fnends piece again, if they could but come to. . 
a fair Understanding 

II. In combination with adverbs 
4 Piece in. a To join in, addbyrnsei- 
tion ; + b. zfttr, to join m (m action), unite {chs^, 
052636 Hales GtfAf Fern i (1673)247 He that can comply, 
and peice in with all occasions, and make an easie forfeiture 
of bis honesty 2734 Ds Fob Mem Cavalier 11. 187 The. , 
Officers pieced in some Troops with those RegimentA 
6 . Piece ou, trans, and tntr. To fit on (as the 
corresponding piece). 

1849 H. Miller Footer Great iv (1874) 45 The supers 
ocapital hone pieces on to the supenor frontal 1869 
Freeman Norm Cong III. xii 218 It is so hard to fix 
the date of the event, or to piece it on in any way to the 
undoubted facts of the history, that [etc.] 

6. Piece out. irans. To complete, eke out, 
exten^ or enlarge by the addition of a piece 

2589 ruTTENHAM Eng Poeste 11 xiv. (Arb ) 138 Ye may 
note how much better some bissillable becommeth to peece 
out an other longer foote then another woid doth 2639 
Fuller iYu/y Warv/ xxix. (1840)232 Like a cordial given 
to a dyiugman, which doth piece out his life. 1643 Sm T 
Browne Reltg, Med l § i 3 He pieces out the oefect of 
one the excess of ihe other. 17*8 Young JUmt Fasne v. 
436 The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, Piece out the 
idea her faint words deny. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, ^ It Note- 
Bks 1 . 133 The old Pons Emilius has recently been pieced 
out by connecting a suspension biidge with the old piers. 

7. Piece together, trans. To join together, 
combine (pieces or fragments) into a whole; to 
make up of pieces so combined. 

2589 PUTTENHAH Eilg Poesie Iir IX. (Arb ) 168 To peece 
many words together to make of them one entire much 
more signiiicatiue than the single word z6z8 Bolton 
Flotw (1636) 235 Himselfe peeceth together no lesse an 
army than the former mad-maa 1687 A Lovell tr, 
T^enotsTravi i34Ctttout of the natural Rock, though 
It seem to be of five Stones pieced together one upon 
another, 1865 Merivale Rom Emf VlII Ixui 65 Our 
account of his exploits must be . . pieced imperfectly 
together 

8 . Pieoe up. trans. To make up (esp, that 
which is broken) ; to repair by uniting the pieces, 
parts, or parties, to patch up. 

1386 A Day Eng Secretary 1 (1625) 75 Let these con. 
straine thee . whilst there is yet but one craze . in the touch- 
stone of thy reputation, piece it vp & new flourish again 
by a great excellency, z6as Bacon Ess ^ Unity Rehg 
) 429 When it is peeced vp, vpon a direct Admission of 
Contraries 1630 R yohnsotts Ktngd, ^ Commw 368 All 
being now piec’t up bctweene them, ^2645 Howell Lett, 
I IV XX, fifi^o) 124 'Tis thought the French King will peece 
him up again with new recruits 1794 Burke Corr, (1844) 
IV. 213 They will of course endeavour to piece up their own 
broken connexions in England. Pall Mall G, aoNov 

3/2 Arranging, disposing, and piecing up these fragments, 
D. tntr To make up matters, come to an 
arrangement 

2654 Earl Monm tr, Beniwoglio's Warrs Flanders 212 
By all means it was necessary to piece up with Alanaon, 
IlKice (pyis). The French for ‘piece*; 
occTining in French phrases, more or less m current 
Eng. use. 

a. A document used as evidence; esp. in pke 
jttsHJUaiivei a document serving as proof of an 
allegation ; a justification of an assertion 

i7to Han. More in W Roberts Mem (1834) H. nr iv 
160 You Will think me a great brute and savage,, till you 
have read rnypiScejnsUfcative, 

b, de risista7ice (pygs r^zzsta&s) : the 
most substantial dish in a repast; also^. the 
chief item in a collection, group, or series , in qtiol. 
186 O; used for ‘ a means of resistance’ 

(1797 Burke Regie, Peace iv Wks. IX 7 Our appetite 
dmaiids a piece of lesisiame,} 1830 LocKfiART Scott ma. 
Ill 214 7U)te^ In answer to her host’s apoloiiy foi piece 
*84o^Thackeray^;w.£‘«v, Rhapsody 
(1885) 184 To supply the picture-lover with the pidces de 
resiitance of the feast z8to Jowltt in Esse^s ^ Reviews 


335 This authorized text is & Pi^cede itsisiawe against 
innovation 1893 Onhng (U. S.J 3^11. ^9/2 de 

ristsiance of the entire ride lies between Poughkeepsie and 
Yonkers. 

Piece-broier. (See quot 1756 ) 

1697 Load, Gan No 3304/3 One Gawen Hardy , Piece- 
Broker, was Indicted for Felony. , for paying and piUting 
oft Counterfeit Milled Money. 2720 Strype Stow s 
TI IV vii 118/2 HoUowel Street a Place inhabited by 
divers Salesmen and Piece-Brokets. z756Rolt-D2c£. Trade, 
Ptcce-hroh&r, is a shopkeeper in London, who buys the shreds 
and remnants of all matenals that go through the hands of 
the taylor, and sells them again to such persons as vmnt 
them for mending deaths , being generally decayed tabors, 
or some cunning men who have crept into the secrets of the 
trade. xgjoChron vaAim Reg 143/* Mr Muzeie, aged 
90, many years an eminent piece-brokeq who never trusted 
any money out at interest, but put it into an iion chest 
z8s8 SiMMONOS Bid Trade, Piece-broker [as in Rolt] 

Pieced (p*st), ppl a, [f Piece v, + -ed i ] 

z4TO?n!i^£! »4 mi 882)42 ToRobard Legctmy p«id 
Bo we U6id, A Bowe wyth-owte pens J *5^ Ivitls ^ 
hvo N C (Surteei) I 305 Also I gyue to Aranas walker my 
peaced bowe zdox Sm W. Obnwallis Ess ji xxvii (1631) 
21 A pieced stuffe of divers colouis of divas ragges 2785 
Sarah Fielding Opheba II, vi, To descend, down a pieced 
ladder, appeared temble 1851 Ruskin Stones Veit, L 
viu § II A larger number of solid and perfect small shafts, 
or a less number of pieced and cemented large ones 

2 Mended, patched, made up. Alsoj^, 

*542-5 Brinklow Lament, 6 b, Is Chiistapeoed God, or 
a patched Redeamer? 2600 B Jonson Sil IVout, i i, A 
poxe of her autumnall face, her peec’d beautie, 16x7 Mory- 
soN Tiin. r. 4 T’hree Maible pillais .one of them is peeced 
for one foot. 

3. With adverbs : see Piece v, II. 

1635-56 Cowley Dazndets i 313 The infected King started 
back at piec’d up shapes, which fear And his distracted 
Fancy painted theie 1902 JDatly Chron, 16 Oct, 3/3 A mere 
pieced together book. 

Piece-goods, sh, pi. Textile fabrics, such as 
calico, shirtings, mull, etc,, woven in recognized 
lengths (see Piece sb \ a) for sale , a term formerly 
applied to Indian and othei Oriental fabrics ex- 
ported to Eiiiope, but now chiefly applied to 
Lancashire cotton goods exported to the Fast. 

1665 Load, Gaz No. A Fregat of the Eastern 
Squadron, hath sent in a Vessel laden with Wax, Pitch, 
Tar, and Piece-goods, waa Ibtd, No 6045/0 All Piece 
Good*,, as Bays, Cloaths, Staffi., or any other Manufactury. 
1785 in Seton.Karr heleet Calcutta Gaz (1864) 1. 82 That 
the Captains and Officers of all ships that shall sail from 
any part of India, aftei receiving notice hereof, shall be 
allowed to bring eight thousand pieces of piece-goods, and 
no more. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit, India 1 , i. 111 45 note, 
Piece goods is the term . chiefly employed by the Company 
and their agents to denote the muslins and wove goods of 
India and China in general, 1844 G. Dodd Teaitle Manuf, 
i. 36 The cotton yam is woven into piece-goods either by 
the hand-loom or the power-loom. x886 Yule & Burnell 
Anglo Ind, Gloss, s v , Lancashire . has recently procured 
theabohtion ofthesmalHmport duty on English piece-goods 
in India 2898 PVestm, Geos 8 Oct. 6/3 Combination of the 
worsted piece goods dyers. 

Pie ’Ce-lace. Luce made m bioad pieces, 

which can be cut and used like cloth. 

170a Lond, Gaz, No. 3806/8 A new Piece-Lace Head,., 
and a loop’d Flanders Lace Head. 2899 JVestin, Gaz 
16 Mar. y X Some amazingly good imitations of Irish lace— 

, .bang hat a few shilli^s per yard~for piece lace, that is 
Z90X Jhid 12 July 3/r These coats aic made mainly from 
piece laces with lace ilouncing rippling round the edge. 

Piecemeal (pfsmrl), adv {sb , a,) Forms : 
see PiEOB sb, and Meal sbJ^ [ME. f pece, Piece 
•k'-mHe, -meal. Taking the place of OE. styccS’' 
pm-fit:lh being a later word has not the 
OE. form in -niklum, nor an early ME. in -milen 
The later amplification by pece-mle follows other 
words lu snele with he, by (e, g, Dropmbal, Flook- 
MEAL, Footbibal, Heapmeal), and introduces the 
quasi-sb. use B. The example in -s (i 0) was 
piob. due to the plural notion rather thmi an 
instance of the adverbial genitive,] 

1 One pait or piece at a time ; piece by piece, 
gradually, by degrees ; separately, by pieces. 

R Glouc, (Rolls) 5624 Pat folc to drou J>at trayiour, 
ech lime pece mele. 0x440 Jatob's Well xsx pei etyn a 
man no3t al hole, hut pece-mele 25x3 More Rich III 
(wSa) 85 Miles Forest at sainct Martens pecemele [a 1548 
Hall , Rich, III 28 by pece meale] rotted awaye. 
2»9 Tomson Cabins Serm, Tim, 125/1 Now it remaineth 
that we looke peecemeale vnto these wordes, 16x7 MoRVbON 
Itin I s The stone couering him is compassed with a grate, 
It should bee broken and earned away peece-meale 
i>y Passengera. 2773 Burke Corr (1844) 1. 423 1 he business 
will be done covertly and piecemeal 1865 Kingsley IIci ew, 
xvilHc means to conquer England piece-meal, 2835 Sir 
J Pearson in Law Rep, 29 Ch Div 453 A party 1$ not 
allowed to bring his case before the Court piecemeal 

B 2698 Norris Pi act Disc, IV 424 To have taken him 
Piecemeals, PaiagrMh by Paiagrapb, and to have con* 
sider d eveiy single (objection distinctly, 
b. With by (raiely tn), (Transitional to B.) 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 100 Lette it be cut out 
by pese mele 2566 Drant Hoieue To Rdr 3, 1 haue dis- 
patched It by piece meale, or mche meale, 169a Washington 
\x,Mtlior[sDef,Pop Pref.Wks 1851 VllI 5, 1 am forced 
to write by piecemeal, and bieak off almost every hour 
i6m W Fr^xb Sel Eis xix 2x4 They that can beat 
redaniry in Piece meal, will be even sick when they peruse 
his Masse of it 2706 Jei terson Writ (1859) IV. 130 It u 
better to do the whole work once for all, than to be recurring 


FIECSB. 

to it by piece-meal 2868 E Edwards Raleg/t I. vui. 229 
After previous alienations by piecemeal. 

t c. Jit piecemeal: piece by piece, in detail. (Cf. 
B.) Obs, 

2561 T Hoby tr, Castigltone's Courtytr iii. (1577) R v, To 
leason thus m peecemeale of these lules. weie a taking of 
an infinite matter in hand Ibid, 1 v. V iij b, ['1 o] vndeistaiid 
in peecemcEde whatsoeuei belongeth to liys people. 

2. Piece from piece ; into or m pieces or frag- 
ments : with bre^, tear, cut, etc. 

2570 Googe Pop, Ktngd, i (i8Bo) 7 Who rather will be 
peecemeale torne than once their pnnee foisake. c 2580 
Sidney Ps, 11 ax Bruse Thou shalt and peecemeale bicakc 
Uhese men like potshards weake. 2664 Bui t/ud n L 
751 1 11 be torn piece-meal by a Horse, E*ei I’ll lake you for 
better or worse. 27x» E Cooke Voy 6, bea 75 Hewing 
them Piece meal, and delighting in their Blood 28*6 
ScoTF iVoadsi vm, To be now pulled asunder, broken 
piecemeal and leduced 

fb. With^w. Obs. (Cf B) 

IS77 Stanyhurst Hescr Ircl, in lldltnsJud{f^B) VI 40 
The fisbmonjgtis were forced to hacke it in gobbets, and so 
to came it m peecemeale throughout the counlne. 1 2590 
Marlowe Famt, xia. 69 Revolt, or I'll in piece-meal tear 
thy flesh. X704 Swift T Inb ix.^178 Is any Student 
tearing his Straw in picce-meal, Swearing and Blaspheming? 

t B. quasi-i^, (with pl^ A small piece, portion, 
or fragment; chiefly in phrase by pteumeals, also 
at, in, into piecemeals, Obs, 

2577 WHSTaroNE Life Gascoigne xxvin, By peece meales 
care so wrought me vnder foot x6xa Woodall Isurg, 
Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Buceellatio is dividing into gobbets, 
or by peece meals. x6x6 J. Maitiand in bcot. Hist Soc, 
Rlisc (1904) Z71 He choosit rather to blame, tax and charge 
my father . .m hidlings and at pecce-male. 2642 T. Goodwin 
Zerubbabels Enc 17 That ..perfection of light which the 
Apostolicall timeb had.. by piece-meats and degrees. 2651 
R Vaughan m Ussher^s Lett (1686) 562 To register any 
thing to the purpose.. that 1 could come by, (some few 
piecemeals exceptedX W, Rand tr, Onssendt's Li/e 
Peiresc ji. 204 Being toni into ptece-meales. 2762 Sfeknc 
Tr Shmdy V. in, Those are falling . .by piece-meals to decay. 

O. adj, {attrih, ubc of the aclv.)* Consisting or 
done m pieces or by instalments ; done bit by bit. 
1600 Rowlands Lett, IJnmoms Blood vi. 75 A imx of 

S eecemeale drinking 27x3 I)t uiiam Pftys, 'Iheol, To Kdr., 
Tone- have done It otherwise than in a tianbienf, piece- 
meal Manner. 2768-74 Tucki^ k Lt, Nat, (1834) 1. 640 what 
torturer and piecemeal executions have not licen practised 
by tyrants and perhccutors. 283* J. W. Crokkr in CroKer 
Papcis g Oct., Giving no opinion on piecemeal reform. 
2872 Freeman Norm, Cong IV. xviii. 184 Our history just 
at this time has to be put together in so piecemeal A way. 
Pie’cemeal, v. Now rase, [f. preej trans, 
To divide or distnbutc piecemeal ; to dismember. 
Hence Fie'oemealiztg vbl, sb, 

2612 CkiTCR., Emmenmstr^ to make small, to peecemeale, 
to reduce into little parcek^ or peeces. Ibid,, Paneli, 


peecemealed , cut, or made, into parcels. tCyt, ift'VWooi) 
xst Pi, If on Age v. 1. Wks. 1B74 III. 338 hly seuen-fold 
Targe With thousand gashes peecc-meata front nunc arme. 


Gurnall C/tr, tu Arm i oo The glory of the work 
shml not be crumbled, and piccc-mealcd out, some to (iwl. 
and some to the Creature, a xgoo 0 vford Lanrcat in 
Johnson Z. Z’., Yalden, Had he ca^en (he whole (kIc, as he 
took u piece mealing, They Imd fin'd him but ten iience 
at most 2728 Entertasner No. ai. 244 '1 he Piece meal d 
Quarters, exposed to the four Conieis of the Karlli, 2749 
Fielding Tom fonts xiiu i,T be lieav>’j uwcad, fDlJt> Jump, 
which long liad do/ed on the dusty shelf, piece-mealed iiitu 
numbers runs nimbly jhrougU the nation. 1853 
M^g» XK. 259 The division, the piece mealing of CJeimau), 
is the strength of Russia. 

f Pie'cemealwise, adv, Obs, [See 

-WISE,] = PlECBMBAli I. 

^REw Tasso (2881) 78 The Christians force peece* 
male-wise to impair. 

Pieoeu (pf's’n), v, local or lec/m, [f. Piece sb, 
4 -ENfi 3.] trans, T'o join, to iitece ; chiefly, lo 
join broken threads Or ends in siniimng. 

2835 Ure Philos, Manuf, lEo The cbtlJien have lo 
piecen their stubbing ends wtih^ double rapidity. Jbtd, 7s t 
With the covers has been also introduced a new methorl of 


xne plan 01 'piecening , winch time is saveit in spin 
ning cotton. 1887 xgt/e Cent Dtt 820 The building.. tw 
been piecencd and enlarged from time to time# 
Piecenea? (p/ b'nw). [f prcc. + -kr i.l One 
who pieces or piecens ; a jiiecer ; spec,, a cntld or 
young person cmployetl In a spinnlng-mUl to keep 
j the frames filled with rovwgs, and to join together 
the ends of thicads which break labile being spun 
or wound ; formerly, also, lo join the cardmgs or 
slivers for the slubber, a work now done by 
machinery ; sec Piecbr 2 , 

*5^ Vm Philos Manuk 178 The cardmgi. .are taken up 
oy the children, tailed pieceners, from the nature of their 
work, being to piece or join those pomus rolls together, to 
fit them lor being drawn into 4 continuous thread. 2839 
^ Trollow M, Armstrong I v«», 191 note. The 
, chiloien whose duly it is to walk Wkwaids ami forwards 
before the reels, on which the cotton, silk, or worsted is 
wound, for the purpose of joining the threads when they 
calM piecens or pieceners. 2843 Penh ^ycl. 
XXVIL552/1 Achitd, called a* pie< ener*, t^esthe cardtngs 
^1? picccoers are employed and 

Piecer [f. Pi*cb w. + -beI.] 

X ienefvlly. One Who pieces; a patcher. 

JVw%-W«vXLVI1L7o Fancy’s 
the wealth of wealth the The poor man’s 
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piecer-out. 1841 Slacl 7 v Mnff L 155 The English aie 
blunderers here, piecers and patch-woikers 1858 Glad- 
srroNE Hmner I, 46 The piecers, who say that there were 
ottginally a number of Iliadic or Odyssean songs, after- 
wards made up into the poems such as we now have them, 
2 . Spec, In a spinning-mill : see PiBCBNEa 
1835 T Nicholson Optrai Mechanic’ll^ The pieces aie 
joined by children, called piecerb, who are in attendance on 
each mule, to join any yarn that may be broken in the 
act of stretching or twisting, 1833 Hr Martineau Manch 
Strike 1* 3 You earn as much as a piecer as some do at 
a hand-loom *857 Livingstone Tr^ Introd 3, I was 
put into the factory as a ‘ piecei Labour Ceittmission 

Gloss., PwcerSf assistants to the mule spinner or minder, 
with the special duty of keeping the frames filled with 
‘rovings'. They deii\e their name fiom their woik of 
piecing up the biokeii thieads 
Piece-work (pfsiwcik) Work done and 
paid for by the piece . see Piecib sb, 19. 

*795 Washington Let Writ. tSga XIII 58 The new have 
gone more into the execution of it by contracts, and piece 
work xSio Cmnh Farm Rep. 60 m Libr Us^ Kturwl , 
Httsb, 111 , Labourers ate easily obtained here, either for 
piece-work or by the day 1878 Jevons Pnvi, Pol EcotP 
VHi 74 Some trades unions endeavour to prevent their 
members from earning wages by piece-work, 
atirtb, 1890 Datfy Nms i Nov, 3/2 This is one of the 
last of the piece work jobs m Victoria Dock undei the 
agreement of last November 

Hence Vie*oe-vo xker, a workman who does 
piece-work, or is paid accoiding to the amount done 
1884 HafpePs Mag Sept 625^ With a piece- workei, 
time IS literally money 1891 Times 7 Oct 4/6 Piece- 
workers are supposed to eain, on the average, from one- 
fointh to one-thud mote than then lailng. 

Piecing (pf sig) , vbL sb, [f Pieois v. -i- -ino i.] 
The action of the verb Piece ; patching, mending 
or completing by joining pieces. 

1399 Langl. Rkh Redeles 111. x68 Ffor hm flbr J>e pesinge 
patein pens ten duble That \>t clol>e cobtened Asgham 
Toxoph ( Vrb.) 127 Peecynge of a shafte with urasell and 
hoUe is to make the ende compasse heauy, 1649 Bp« 
Hall Casev Cause, tv ii Wks, 1863 VII 374 The piecing 
up of these domestick breaches betwixt husband and wife, 
a xd8o Butler Rem, (2759? II. 303 Rhime is like Lace, that 
serves excellently well to hide the Piecing and Coars- 
ness of a bad StufF. 1771 Luckonbe Hist Print a8i 
Piecing of Rules is often attended with consideiable 
trouble 1835 Urb Philos, Mannf, 312 The pieceing is 
soon over, as the carnage does not slop an instant at the 
frame. 1884 Atheiuewn i Nov, 362/3 An infinite piecing 
of minute facts 

"b, atti ib, and Comb, 

*545 Rates of Customs ciij, Pesing tbrede the dossen 
pound xiLT, uu^ 1594 Acc.’-Bk IP, IPrajf in Antijrumy 
XXXn, 347, xU. pecinge thred, vj<f, 1640 in Entick 
I^ondm (1706) II. X70 whited brown or piecemg thread, 
x88x Jacobi Printer's Vocab, xoo Piecing leads^ in wide 
measures of type the leads required are usually pieced, 

Pieoimst Cpoi’kr»st). [f, Pie sb^ + Ceust,] 
The baked paste forming the crust of a pie, 

158a Hester Seer. Phiorav, in, lui. 73 Ye shall not eate,. 
Butter, Milke, Cheese, or Pie crustes, or suche like thynges. 
x6a6 B. JoNSON Staple o/Nw 1, One that, .preserueshim- 
sclfe, Lifce an old hoary Rat, with mouldy pye crust 18x7 
Slot r in Lockhart Lfe (1837) IV, p8 The posts, which are 
as cross as pye-crust, have occasioned some^ delay. x859 
fimliit's Eng, Prov, 320 Promises are like pie-crust, made 
to be broken. 

b. Jig (in reference to hardness or dryness). 

1869 Blagkmorb Lorna D xlii, 1 will work it out by 
myself, you pie-crusts 1872 Baker Nile Tnbut, xviii 322 
The dry season baked it into a pie crust. 

o. attrib* ; proverbially and humorously of pro- 
mises lightly broken (see quol. 18(59 above), as 
piecrust pledge^ promise \ of the colour of piecrust, 
as piecrust hah ^ straw, 

2730 ‘ R. Boll’ tr DedehnduP Grohmus 16a Then all 
the Vengeance of the Gods invoke, In Cose this Pye-crust 
Promise should be broke x888 Poll Mall G, 7 Dec. xi/x 
Having laid to Mr. Smith’s charges another piecrust pledge. 
1889 W, S. Gilbert Feggertfs Fairyy etc. (189s) 98 The 
pie-crust hair bad not been placed in mourning. 

Pied (p3id), ppl, 0.1 Also 6-7 pide, 6-8 pyed, 
7 py’d, pyde, (6 Sc, pyefc). [As if pa, pple. of 
a verb pie^ f. Pie sb,l ; see -ed ] 

Parti-coloured j originally, black and white like 
a magpie; hence, of any two colours, esp of 
white blotched with another colour; also of three 
or more colours in patches or blotches. Also, 
wearing a imrti-coloiired dress. 

2382 [see c]. 1509 Hawps Past Fleas xxix. (Percy Soc ) 
134 With a hood, a bell,, .and a ba^e, In a pyed cote he 
rode biygge a bragge. vgj^Briijflfisc Troubles Franek- 
ford (2846) aoj To weare the piea coate off a foole. 1588 
SuAKS L, £. L V iL 904 Davies pied, and Violets blew, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew 2396 — Merck, K 1 iii 
Bo That all the eanelings which were Stieakt and pied 
Should fall as lacobs bier, i6xx Cotgr., a pide, 

or skude colour of a horse, 1627 Drayton Nymphidia xviii, 
wing of a pyde Butterflee. 1652 Gaulb Magastrom, 
366 In a town withm the temtonea of Brunswick, they 
had hired a pyed piper to conjure away all the rats and 
micfc that much infcbted him. [Cf quot. 0x643 in f] 1665 
Sir T. Hrrdert Trazu (1677) 16 Zebras or Pide-horses. 1774 
Lambert in Phil, Trans, LXVI. 493 The bullock is pyed, 
white and red. 2839 Youatt Norse 376 The pied horse 
is one tliat has distinct spots or patches of diffeient colours, 
but almost invariably of white with some other colour 
1842 OesunNAnter, Ind, ILxIlsS Others [horsw] were 
pied, containing a variety of colours on the same animal, 
b. Construed ^pa,ppie, « variegated, 
xdsa Milton 75 Meadows trim with Daisies pide, 


Shallow Biooks, and Rivets wida 1671 Marten in Ace 
Sev late Voy, w. (1694) 70 In the middle, they aie white 
pyed with black 2833 G Johnston Nat. Htsi E, Bold I. 
122 A garment pied with daisies and buttercups, and 
dandelions 1887 Bowen Vi>g AEuetdw 366 A Thracian 
courser with white all dappled and pied 
■fc Pied Briars ^friars of the Pie ong name 
of a small order of fiiars : see quol. 1904, ini’. 
PI Crede app. applied to the Carmelites or White 
Pnars (whose dress was a brown tunic and a white 
cloak) : see Skeat Student's Pastime § 53 Pied 
Mojik, a Beinardine or Cistercian, from their white 
tunic and large black scapular. Obs exc Mist, 

1382 in Pol Poems (Rolls) I 262 With an O and an I, 
fuerunt pyed freres, Quomodo mutati sunt rogodicat Pers 
[CX394 P PI Crede 65 Sikeili y can noujt fynden, who 
hem first founded, But he foies foundeden hem-aelf, fieres 
of the Pye ^1440 Walsingham Nisi, Angl, (Rolls) 1 . 182 
Cadaver m quodam veteri coemeteno, quod fueiat quondam 
Fratrum quos ‘Freres Pyes' veteres appe]labanL,..pio- 
jecerunt] 2530 Palsgr 254/1 Pyed inonke,&2r««*?'rf2/> 2537 
WniOTiiEsLEY Choon, (Camden) 1 , 63 An Abbott condam of 
Fountens, of the order of pyed monkes. 2904 Gasquet 
Eng Monast. Life xi 242 Pied Friars, or Fratres de Pica, 
had but one house in England, at Noiwich, and .weie 
obliged by the Council of Lyons [2245] to join one or other 
of the four great mendicant Ordeis 

d In the specific names of many birds and other 
animals characterized by variegated coloiinng ; as 
Pied antelope == Bontebok, pled blackbird, any 
Asiatic thrush of the genus Tw ditltts (Webster 2890) , pied 
brant = Harlequin brnnt , pied duck, the extinct 
Somaterialabradoriat pied finch, the chaffinch,Fnngi//a 
cceUbs* ctPiEFiNCH, ^letL catcher iMnscjcapaatnca^ 
^lla), pied goose = Magpie goose; pied grallina, the 
Magpie Laik of Australia ((?ra//r/M! australis ovpteaia), 
plea hyena, the spotted hyena (N, crocuta) ; pied hom- 
blll, species of Anthraeoceros \ pied kingfisner^ Ceryle 
rudis, a native of India and Africa; pied seal, tlie 
Mediterranean Seal iMomchits'albivenfer) , pled starling 
an extinct stalling of Reunion (Fregilnpus vanus); pied 
wagtail, the common Wagtail \Motacnla lu£ubns)i pled 
wlgeon, id) the Garganey {Auas guefouedula) ; (^> the 
Golden ty^iClangulaglauaon), (c)theGioo'5ander(Jfify^r 
ntetvanser) (Swamson Prov, Names Birds 1885); pled 
wolf, a pied variety of the American wolf. 

1899 Cambr Nat Nisi, IX 119 The extinct ‘*Pied 
Duck ' .was black, with white head, neck, chest [etc ] 2898 
Morris Austral Engi Magpie-Goose called also Swaih 
goose, and ^Pted goose 2865 w. Bovo Swaatzen 72 Robes 
of striped or ^pied hyena X90X Nature 10 Jan. 234/2 A 
notable loss is Che handsome ciested ^pied starling which 
lb believed to have become extinct about the middle of the 
[xpth] centaiy. 2837 Gould in Mag, Nat Htsi, N S I. 
460, 1 was surprised to find that the sprightly and *pied 
wagtail could not be referred to any debcribed species. 

e fig- 

t6oo B. Jonson Underwoods, Misc P, xxiii. Not weaiing 
moods, as gallants do a fashion. In these pied tunes. 2635 
[Glapthornb] Lady Mother i. 111. m Bullen O PI, 11 , 
220 Noe specld serpent weares More spotts than her pide 
honor 1638 Osborn Adv, Son ii Pief. (1673) Kv, Py’d 
and contaminated constructions. Ibtd, 166 This pied Goddess 
[Foitune] 

f. Comb, (parasynthelic), aa piecLbiUed^ ’•coated^ 
•coloured^ feued, •winged, etc. 

*595 Chapman Coronet Mtstr Phtlos, vi, The Piotean 
rag^ Of pied faced fashion. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier ii. i 
III Bullen 0 , PI. I 276 These pide winged Butterfly es. c 1645 
Howell Lett, I vi xlix. (1650) 241 The said Town of 
Hamelen was annoyed with Rats and Mice « and it chaned, 
that a Pied-coated Piper came thither, 1700 Strype Ann 
Rif I. xxiii. 236 Eighteen great horses, all of them pyed 
coloured. *888 Trumbull Bird Names 82 note. The Pied- 
billed Grebe,. familiar to us all. 

Pied a,^ rare, [f. Pie •¥ -ed ^ ] 

Convertecl into printers’ pie , mixed up, confused. 

*870 Dait^ News 2 Oct, Since then matters stand as 
above described, in a curiously pied condition. 

Piede8tal(l, -istal, piedstal, -stoole, obs. ff 
Pedestal 

Piedly (pwdU), adv, rare, [f. Pied a.T 4- 
in a pied manner; in clothes of divers 

colours. 

*545 Brinklow Compl, xxiv (1874) 70 How p>edly goo 
thei lyke mommers dwgysed from the common pcple. 
Piedment, obs, form of Pediment. 
Piedmoutitd (pPdm^lmt, py^m-). Mi/t, 
[Named 1853, f. Piedmont (It. Piemonte^ lit 
Mountain-foot), its locality + -its 2 b.] A brown- 
ish red or reddish black silicate of aluminium, 
iron, manganese, and calcium, resembling epidote ; 
often called manganese epidote 
*854 Dana Mtn Index, Piedmontite 1894 Min Mag, 
X 262 In the rhyolites the manganese epidote, Piedmontite, 
is widely distributed 

Fiedness (psi dnes). [f Pied a, + -ress.] 
The quality of being picd , or parti-coloured 
xfioo Hakluyt Voy III, 269 For their hkenesse and vni- 
fornjity in roundnesse orlentnesse, and pidenesse of many 
excellent colours *633 Heywood Hierarch, ni 14a Super- 
fiuous Fare and Pydenesse in Attyre *843 Tait's Mag.yi, 
617 By what process goqse-bernes may be made gigantic, 
and piccotees enriched with piedness, 

Pie-dog : see Pye-dog. 

II Fiedonclie (py«i«’J)‘ [F* pi^douche, ad. It. 
pteduccio, dim. aipiedt foot! A small pedestal. 

*704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, I, Ptedoncke, in Architecture^ 
is a little Square Base smoothed, and wrought with Mould- 
ings, which serves to support a Bust or Statue drawn half 
way. or any small Fijgure m Relief. 2727-4* in Chambers 
Cyef,, and m mod. Diets. 


II Piedra (pye dra). Path [Sp ptedra stone 
L peira ] An epiphytic affection of the hair, pre- 
valent in ceitam parts of Colombia, in S. Ameiica. 

1895 Wesim Gaz 20 May 8/1 Dr TJnua recognised the 
disease as ‘ piedra’, which is cniefly met with in Colombia 
2898 P Manson Trop, Diseases xxxvii 587 Piedra is sup- 
posed by some to be induced Iw the mucilaginous hair 
applications in vogue among the Colombians. 

llPiedroit (py^drvia). Arch pied droit, 
lit. ‘ straight foot the veilical wall supporting an 
arch, also as below] A square pier or pillar 
attached to a wall, which differs from a pilaster in 
having neither base nor capital. 

2696 Phillips (ed 5), Piedioit [ed 2706 Pnd-drotil, a 
square Pillar, that is paitly within the Wall. 1704 J 
Harris Lex, Techn, I, Pied-dioit, in Architecture, is a 
Square Pillar, differing from a PillasLei in this respect, that 
It hath no Base nor Capital It is taken also for part of the 
Jaumbs of a Door 01 Window *723 Chambers tr. Le 
Clerc's Treat Arekit I 38 Coinices which teiminate the 
Piedioits of Portico’s. 

Piefinch. (pm finj) [f Pie sb,^ 5 b + Finch ] 
A local name of the chafTmeh 


2848 Zoologist VI 2101 In Warwickshire, as elsewhere,, 
the chaffinch [is] a ‘ piennch ' 

Piojamali, variant of Pyjama. 

Piel (pfl). Sc, ‘An non wedge for boring stones’ 
(Jamieson, 1808). (North of Scoll.) 

1858 in SiMMONDS Dtct, Trade. Hence 2864 in Webster, 
etc. 

Piel, Pielage, Pieled, Pieler, pieller, ohs, 
IF. Peel, Pillage, Piled, Peeled, Peeler J, 
Pieless (psi'les), a, [f, Pie sb,^ + -less.] 
Without a pie ; having no pies. 

2836^ Walsh Anstoph , Knights in. j. Why, that 
he'll seize on the pie-lass. And rob her and rendei her pieless 
2902 Daily News 9 Mar. s/* We think we would sooner 
pay our money and go pieless. 

Pielet (psi’let). [See -let] A small pie. 

2B82 Wilmington in Delaware Morn News IV, No 44 2 
It was too much like a dinnei in tarts and pieiets 2896 
Wesim Gaz 24 Dec 2/3 Extend to it the caution you 
bestow on pielets of mince and puddings of plums. 
tPielf, valiant of Pele v, Obs,, to pilfer, 

2342 Udall Erasm, Apoph, 205 A poore sely folle that 
hath percase pielfed away teniie grotes Ibid 226 The one 
partie had pielfed, or emhesleedawaye a tliyng of the otheis 
Piemag (pai-msg). [f. Pie sbA- + Mag sb.^'} 
A local name of the Magpie. 

2885 SwAjnsos Preo. Names Birds 75-6 Magpie.. Pye 
Mag (Hundred of Lonsdale). Fie nanny, do 
Pieman (p^i m^n) A man who makes pies 
for sale ; a vendor of pies. 

exSao ITurse^ Rime, Simple Simon Met a Pyeman, 
Going to the Fair, Says Simple Simon To the Pyeman, 
Let me taste your ware. 2823 Blackio, Meg’ XiV 508 The 
flying pieman ceases his call. 2865 Sat, Rev 12 Aug 204/2 
Beware of cheap cook &bops and itinerant piemen 

Piement, -meiito, var. of Piment, Pimento, 
Piend (p^hd). Arch, local, [Origin unascer- 
tained.] The edge or angle formed by the meeting 
of two surfaces. Also aitnb,, as ptem check, Joint, 
rafiet, stone, tree, 

2842-76 Gwilt Archii, Gloss , Piend, an arris , a salient 
angle; a hip It is a northern appellation. Ibid, Piend 
Check, the rebate formed on the piend or angle at the bottom 
of the riser of a stone step of a stair, to catch upon the 
angle foimed at the top of the under step x88x Archit, 
Ptibl Soc Dtci,j Psen, Pewd or Piend, a term used in the 
south-west districts of Scotland, being the hip rafter of a 
roof. It is sometimes called *pien-tree’ Pten stone, the 
stone covenng the rafter in continuation of the nJge stones. 
Piend, dial, form of Peek sb 
1882 ui (Dcilvik 

Pienet (pm’n^t) local [A deriv. of Pie jd.i ‘ 
peih. the same as Piannet.] 

1 . A name of the sea-pie or oyster-catcher. 

2833 G Montagu's Onuth Did, 351 Oyster-catcher . , 
provinaal, Pienet, Olive 188$ Swainson P)ov, Names 
Birds 188 Pienet 

2 . A local form of Piannet, the magpie. 

xj^in Eng, Dial. Diet s.v Ptanei, Pienet, W, Yorhsh, 

Piep, obs form of Peep 


Piepowder (psi paudoi), or. and sb Forms* 
3 pepoudrous, -rus, Sc piepowdrous, 

pipouderous, -rus, pipuderous, 5 pypoudrus ; 
(si,) 4 pipoudre, 5-6 pepowder,,5-9 pipowder, 
6 pipoulder, 6-8 pye(-)powder, 7 pye-poulder, 
-pouldre, pi-, pie-, pypouder, pypoudre, 7-8 
py(-)powdep, 7- pie(-)pow‘der, 8- pie(-)poudre- 
[Anglo-Fr. had in piepuidrus, -ponldrous, 

•poudrous = F. pied-poudrem adj., sing, and pi , 
« med.(Ang]o-)L. pede-pulvtrbsus dusty of foot, 
dusty-footed, also as sb.,^ a dusty-fooled man, a 
Dtjstjfoot, a wayfiirer, itinerant merchant, etc. , 
found also ui 15th c. ^glish, and m i5-i6lh c. 
Scottish versions of the Burgh Laws. ME. had 
pie-poudres, ptepowdeis sb. pi., wayfarers, esp. in 
the designation Court of Piepowders * Court of 
wayfarers or travelling traders, whence through the 
attnb. use m Piepowder Court came the less correct 
Court oj Piepowderf\ 

1 , {PtepoudrouSjeXQ.)ad; ‘Busty-footed’; way- 
farmg, itmerant ; absoh as sb, sing, and pi, ^ 2, 
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xaao'^x Libtr Alius (Rolls) I. 67 Terminare qu«relas 
transeuntium pervilJam qui moiam non poterunt ^cere, 
qui dicuiitur <fltxa67BRACTONv i vi 1 6 (Rolls) 

126-7 Propter pel sonas qui celerem habere debent justitiam, 
sicuL sant mercatores qiiibus exibetur justuia pepoudroi^ 
lv.r pepoudrus) ^(1300 Lejg^es Bttrg xxix m Sm iycotu^ 
App V 361 De placito inter piepoudrous iSkenCi pede 
pulverosum et alios] Si qaisexttaneus mercator vagans qui 
vocatur piepowdious {STtene, piepouldreiix] hoc est anghce 
dustifote Iti tfiaoo Ony stranger man merchand beand 
vagabund in |>e centre ^>e quhilk is callitpipouderus]. laid 
xxxu ihd, 362 Burgenses qui sunt mercatores et pede- 
puluerosi lir Burges or merchandis or pipouderous] a 1436 
Domesday Ipswich in Black BL Admtr (Rolls) II 23 
plees be twixe stnmnge folk that men clepeth pypoudrus, 
shuldene ben pleted from day to daj 1609 Skene 
Maj,^ BvrrOiOLawes 136 Ane stranger merchand .vaigand 
fra ane place to ane other, quha therefore is called pied^ 
puldreitxt or dustifute 

f 2 . (J^epffwdei^ sh A tiavelling man, a way- 
farer, esp^ an itinerant merchant or trader. Chiefly 
used in Court of Ftepowders, a summary court 
formerly held at fairs and markets to administer 
justice among itinerant dealers and others tempo- 
lanly present. 

1390 Langl Rith. Kedeles in 3x9 To hen of conceill ffor 
causis ^t in court bangid, And pledid pipoudns alle 
manere pley ntis. 1477 Bolls ofParli» Vl 187 To iche of the 
same Fey res is of right pertcynyng a Court of Pepowders 
1531 DtaU on Laws Eng i vu (1638) 13 To every fair and 
market ts incident a Court of Pxpowders 16x4 B Jonsov 
Bair n 1, Many are the yeeiely enormities of this 
Fayre, in whose Courts of Pye.pouldres I haue had the 
honour during the three d&yes sometimes to sit as lodge 
16^ Phillips, Pieponders Court \ed 1678 PteBowders 
Court j 1706 Pte-Powder Courf\. a 1735 Arbuthhot ^oJin 
Bull II. XVI, Dost think, that John Bull will be tried by 
Piepowders? 

D, cUtnh, and sh, sing esp. in Piepowder Courts 
Court of Piepowder * Court of Piepowders (in 2) 

1574 in jotk Rep Hist, MitS, Camm App. v 33s That 
the citie, by auncient usage have a Fipoulder Courte, 
commonly called the Courte of Delyveranuce, for thexpedi- 
tion of strangers. 1631 Brathwait IV/iiinstes, Pedlar 138 
His pypouder court is his onely terror, 1664 Butler 
Hud, n, 11 306 To,. Have its Proceedings disallow’d, or 
Allow d, at fency of Py-powder 1671 F. Phillips Reg, 
Neuss 180 The Steward of the Sheriffs Turn, or a Leet, or 
of a Couit of Piepowder 1768 Blackstqne Comm HZ. iv. 
32 The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditious, 
court of justice known to the law of England is the court of 
piepoudte^ curia pedxs piiluertzaii avjgj H. Walpole 
Geo 11 (1847) II lit. 1x3 Such poor little shiflsand evasions 
might do in a pie poudre couit x88x Newcastle Proclam, 
ofFairvi Antiquary Oct, i8o/a Notice is Hereby Further 
Given, That a Court of Piepowder will beholden during the 
time of tbiS Fair, that is to say, one in the forenoon, another 
in the afLernoon 1896 Daily News ex J uly 8/3 The govern- 
ment of the town [Hemel Hempstead] at present ostensibly 
rests in a Bailiff, Bailiff's Committee, and Court of Pie 
Poudre, though in reality in the Parish and District Councils 
Obs rare, \y„ 0 ¥.piere,perresiQnQ 
*— L pet) a, Gr. rock ] A stone • in fraunche 
pieTf F. franche pierre, Feeestonk ; precious pie)*^ 
F, pierre pricteuse^ precious stone. 

a 1400-50 Alexander Ne nouthire housing we haue, 

ay quils we here duell Bot at is fetid of ilescn & of na 
fraunche piei s llnd ^70 Onydes & orfiays & orient perles 
. .with bire precious piers of paradise stietnes 

Forms • 3-4 per, 4-8 pere, 5-8 
peer, (6 piere, pyre, pyarre), peore, pair, 
pire, (8 peor), 6- pier, [In isth c. per^ rendenng 
med.L. per a (prcb./^ru), of unknown origin. 

It was suggested by Lambaid, Spelman, and Du Cange, 
that was derived from OF piereovL stone, but 

this satisfies neither the phonetics nor the signification, 
Theie is an OP (Picard and Flamand) word pire (raiely 
piere Godef }, meaning a breakwater or barricade of piles, 
a weir on a nver,a boom defending a harbour, which might 
perh have given the sense, but it is difficult to equate the 
form mtbpera and pir"] 


1 . One of the supports of the spans of a bridge, 
whether arched or otherwise formed 

(Appears m lath c and then not till end of r4th , examples 
not numerous till 17th c ) 

CH50 Rochester Bridge hole ChaHer in Birch Cart Sax, 
III 657 Priinura ejusdem civitatis episcopus incipit operari 
in onentali bxachio [pontis] primam peraiu de terra demde 
tresvirgatas planeas ponere, &tres sulmas .1 ties magnas 
trabes supponere Secunda pera pertinct ad gillmgeham & 
de caetham [etc.] Ihd 659 [OE, verston\ Mrtit ^sere burse 
biscpp weno on |jone earm to wercene ba land pemn & )>reo 
gyida to pnlianne, & m sylla to lyccanne. .Donne seo oher 
persebyrautogyilingehani&toCathamletc, , nine examples 
of per] c 1380 5 ir Ferumh i68a Sixty pers {error Jof arches, 
P XXV a^s} Jiar bub J'ar-on {lat buth grete & rounde. Idid 
1684 Oppon ech pere bar stent a tour £P. x breteques y a, 
chascune sorpUer] enbataild wyj> queynte engynne c X440 
Promp Barv 394/1 or pyle of a biygge, or other 
fundament, pila in Beljq (1651)238 

Pilasters must not be too Dwarfish and grosse, lest they 
imilat^the Piles and Peers of Bridges, mxS Rowe tr Lucan 
iv. 24 A stable Bridge runs cross from Side to Side, . And 
jutting Peers the wmt’ry Floods abide 1756-7 tr K(ysler*s 
frem (1760) III. 133 The harbour of Puzzuolo . is formed 
by fourteen mers, or pilasters, rising above the surface of 
the vmter, which were anciently joined together by arches 
vfix Brit. Mag 11. 333 Tuesday, June 23 The first stone 
of the first pier of Sfack-Pnars bridge, was laid a 1842 
Arnold Later Hut, Rome (1846) II, xil 4x9 The emperor 
fiadnanus took away all the upper part of tne bridge, and 
left merely the piers standing 1866 Braude & Cox Diet 
.w. II. 902/2 An abutment pier in ajanclge is that next 
the shore , and, cenerally, this is made of a gieater mass 
than the intermediate piers 


2 . A solid structure of stone, or of earth faced 
witli piles, extending into the sea or a tidal nver 
to protect or partially enclose a harbour and form 
a landing-place for vessels , a breakwater, a mole , 
in modem times, also of iron or wood, open 
beneath and supported on columns or piles, form- 
ing a pleasure promenade and place of resort, or 
combining this purpose with that of a landing- 
place , also, a projectmg landing-stage or jetty on 
the bank of a ixver or lake, as the piers on the 
Thames in London. 

[1300 Pat Roll jABteh. lit II m. 44 Concessimus vobis m 
auscihum construcaonis cumsdam peie per vos lam nouiter 
pro saluacione et defensione nauium et batellorum in Con- 
uerso vocato Crowemere ] X453 in W Rye Cromer {1B89) 

56 note, [Will of John Bound, leaving] sustentacioni fre- 
tisfragii alias vocati le pere viij s 1487 3 td , [Will of luch 
Fenne] emend’ le peer [3s 4d] xsxx Regvit, Mag Sig. Reg, 
Scot (1882) 764/1 Rex concessit preposito [etc.] buret de 
Edinburgh, le Newhavin hbertate, et spatto, ad edincan- 
dum et pwlungandum xnunitionem, vi7. lepeie et bulwark 
ejusdem, 15x5 Aberdeen Regr (1844) 94 To the reparanoun 
and bigem of thar common peir and key 1530 rest, MoO) 
(Surtees) V 300 QVtll of J Ledum, Whtby) Also to the 
peir, if It go furthwardes, x\s X530-* »» Chron, Calais 
(Camden) 123 Also the pere that standeth m the Fis»heis 
gapp, must be new made 1545 Act 37 Hen VIII, c H 
(Pieambl^ Shippes Bootes and Vesselles .within the Key or 
Peere in the Haven of Scardburghe. 1546 Reg, Privy 
Council Scot, I 39 To pass to the mercat croces of Edin- 
burgh .. Quenisferne, pere and schore of Leith, Dunde,.. 
and uthair places neidfull 155X in W Rye Cromer (18B9) 

57 The same Inhabytantes bathe defended the same by 
makyng of giete peeres 1550 Acts P)wy Council (1893) 
VII 82 Sent to Devour to vieu..the state of the blacke 
Bulwerke and pyerre theie, xsgQ Contn Pabyan's Chron 
vir 706 The toune of Lithe also, and the hauen and pire 
destroied, 157a Bosscwcll Atmofte n, 65 The mole or 
pere whiche Alexander the gieat had caused to bee made 
agaynste the citie of Tyre 1582 N LiciiniiiLD tr 
CasianhedeCs Cong E hid, t x, 26 b, There is a certain 
Ptere or lectfe wheron the sea doth beat 1610 B Jonson 
Alck, nr in, Ottr Castle, our cinque-Port, Our Douer pire 
x6s6 Bacon Sylvei § 658 Timber some ate best for Peers, 
that are sometimes Wet and some-times dry X656 Blount 
Glossogr , Pee? Of seems properly to be a Fortiess made 
against the force of the Sea 2677 Otway Cheats of Seapin 
11 t, We went to walk upon the Pier, 1708 J C Compl, 
Collier (1845) 52 There wants a Peor, as at Whitby and 
Burlington. i7ax PruRY Daggetth Bieach « He then 
resolv'd to square and compleat hts Jetties, or Peers. X726 
Leoni Alberti's Aichtt 11 i2x To carry out a Pier mto 
the Sea in order to foitifiea Poit. 1823 Lady Granvilie 
Lett, (1804) L 239, 1 have been all the morning on the Cham 
Pier [Bijghton], which is delirious 2858 Mrs Carlyle 
Leit II i5o They offered to land us at any pier we liked 
1884 Pab E?tsiace 119 The boats to be at the pier at noon 

iransf 1774 Goldsm Nat Hist, (1776) IV. x6x 'I'his 
[beaver] dam, or pier, is often four score or an hundred feet 
long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base. 1853 PniLLirs 
Rtveis Yorks iv« 143 Nature has run out Immoveable pieis 
of hard lias shale with a long deep channel between them, 
t b. iransf A haven. Ohs, 
ax55a Lcland Itin (17x1) II. 6o[Thii>]ma1cith the Fascion 
of an Havenet, or Fere, whither Shippelettes sumtime 
resorte for socour Ihd III. o The Pere [at Pendtnas] is 
sore chokid with Sande x6oo Holland Livy xxvui. vl 671 
It maketh a shew of a double peere or haven {porius], 
opening upon two divers mouths, but in very truth, ther is 
not a worse harborogh, & a moi e daungei ous rode for ships. 
x6aa R. Hawkins Voy S Sea (1847) 239 The cittie hath 
also a pere in itselfe for small barkes, at full sea it may 
have some sixe or seaven foote water, but at low water it 
is dtie X7ax Perry Dagg^li, Breach uo Preventing the 
rolling of the Beach from cnoakmg up the Entrance into the 
Peer Ihd 124 Scowewng away the Beach from the Mouth 
of the Peer. 

3 , Arch, and Building, A solid support of 
masonry or the like designed to sustain vertical 
pressure : a. A square pillar or pilaster ; b. The 
solid masonry between doors, windows, or other 
openings in a wall j c. Each of the pillais from 
which an arch spnngsj d. Each of the pillars 
or posts of a gate or door, e A solid structure of 
masonry or ironwork supporting a telescope or 
other large instrument, 

16^ GrRBiER Counsel 44 So must well proportioned 
window-cases be, . .that the peeres of Brick or Stone between 
tbeni, will fall to be of a fit width z666 Act x8 4- xo Chas, //, 
c 8 8 6 That there shall be Partie walls and Partie peeres 
out equally on each Builders ground. 2706 Phillips 
Kersey), .also a solid Wall between two Doors or 
Windows , also a sort of sguare Pillar, xyxo J Harris Lex, 
Teckn, II, Peers, in Architecture, are a kind of Pilasters or 
Buttr^es for Supportj^Strength, and sometimes Ornament. 
1727 Bradley Pam Diet v. Gieenhouse, The Front [of 
a greenhouse] towards the South should be all of Glas%, 
thsre ought to be no Peers of Bnck-work, or Timber m the 
glaz d Part, for they cast more Shade into the House 28*3 
P Nicholson Praci Build agt The mode, now commonly 
^opted, of constructing arches between piers of stone. 18^ 
Barker Gloss, Archil oi^Pier,, this name is often 

given to the pillars m Norman and Gothic architecture, but 
not very correctly. X842-76 Gwilt Archif 8 2734 The 
composition of gates and their piers. 2870 F, R. Wilson 
Ch, Limmf, 140 The Saxon [tower] lay in ruins, save the 
piers xSyq Sir G G Scott Lui, ArcktU I iil x3s The 
piers destined to bear several arches divide themselves into 
as many columns as there are arches. X883 KrumUdge 
IS June 357/a To mount to the top of the pwr and lubri- 
cate. the joints of the giant [telescope] 
f. transf, and fig, 

9**^*^^ I 1x3 By the King’s summons 

to the parliament as piers and strong rocks m the coramoa- 


wealth xBto J. M. Duncan Clin, led, Dts IVomen xxii, 
(ed 4) 18B It lies between the posteiior pier of a labium and 
the adjoming tuber ischii • 

t4 Short for PiEB-GLA&s. Ohs, 7 me, 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal, (1809) H 49, I dashed 
the piers and jars to shivers 

6 . attnb and Comb,, as (m sense 3) pier-crane, 
fishing, -man, •‘master, -shed, -wa? den, (in sense 3) 
pier-mulhon, “order, -stone ; pier-snpporied adj ; 
pier-arch, an arch springing iioin piers ; so pier- 
arcade; pier-oap, the cap of a gate-pier; pier- 
looking-glass, -mirror *= Pier-glass ; f pier- 
reeve, the officer in charge of a pier, a pier- 
master; pier-table, a low table or bracket occu- 
pying the space between two windows, often under 
a pier-glass. 

1879 Sir G G Scott Led, Arehit, 1, 117 The trlforium 
was united with the *pier-ai cade, 1842-76 Gwilt ArchiU 
Gloss,, '’’/’n-'r Arch, an arch bpiinging from a pier, X843 
Ecclestologisi II. 51 A single arth of the same bicaclth as 
the piei 4irch 2897 Daily News 3 J une 3/3 Charged . , with 
wilfully damaging a *picr-cap xS^ JPe&im Gas aa Oct 
s/3 At South Shields the *pier-crane was washed away. 
1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesman xsil, (1841) I. 207 Two 
large ’’pier looking-glasses, and one clumney-glass are in 
the shop, 1897 JYesfm Gas 30 Nov, 5/2 One ^pierman 
declaied tlmt lastnight wastheluj^est tnlehchnd kiioHii. 
xgox P M. Johnson in Archotol, jrnl. Mar 64 The cast 
window consists of two broad lancets divided by a wide 
^pier-mullion, 2879 Sir G. O Scott Led A > chit, H. 76 
^ archorder may be moulded or otherwise decorated, 
while the corresponding ‘^pier-order may remain squat e, 
isgi Replication in Rto Cromer p. Iviii, He w.ts lately 
"’Pereive of the said Peire. Ibid, p. hv, l^ercrcvcs, 2667 
Primatt City ^ C Build, 68 ’’Peer-stones on both sides the 
Building, fronting high and principal Streets. xSsS-gx 
Webster, *Pier.table, 2836 Mrs. Hawthornc in N, Haw- 
thorne lYife (1885) 11. 90 In front of a golden pter-table 
over which hung a vast mirror, 2657 in Aussex Arehaoi, 
Coil (X862) XIV. 96 That all persons,. bring tbe iiome [tim- 
bers, etc 3 unto the *Peere Waiden*!. 

Pierage (pTo’rcds). [f. Pier 2 + -age.] fa*- 
The use ol; or privilege of using, a ]der or wharf 
(obs ). ^ b. The toll or fee paid lor this ; wharfage. 

cx^ in J, J, Cartwright C/tapiers Hist, Yorks, (1872) 

J The fees due for anchorage and uerage 2656 IUount 


UhssMr , Peerage, which word may also stginfie an Imimsi- 
tion (or maintenance of a Sea peer ^ 2609 R. Langford 
Introd Trade 134 Ptei age, money paid for the use of a pier 
or wharf. 1894 Manch, hven, JSetvs 7 Nov. 2/7 Vessels 
entering the port., will only be charged a moderate pierage. 
Pierce (pl®ds), v, horms; a, 3-6 peroe, (4 
parae), 4-6 petae, Se, peraaCe, 5 peeroo, peerae, 
6 Se, peiTs(e, pers, pairso, 6-7 pearoe^ pearae, 
pierae, 6-8 pelrce, 6- pierce, i, 4-5 peraohe, 
persalie, poriase, -iaohe, periaahe) -iaaohe, 4-6 
poroli(e, peri8li(e, 5 perahe, pereacho, 5-6 
peryaahe, 6-7 (9 dial,) pearoh. [a. OF, pener, 
earlier penier (n-iathc., also persier X3thc,), 
OFtF, perc/ner, mod, Victurd perchcr i ulterior ety- 
mology unceitain. 

Meimge, Dier, Burouy, Hatx.-Darm. take pereer as‘ L. 
type *psriusi(tre, denv. of h, pert itndite to thrust or bore 
through (pa,pplc perihsus, n. of action pertftsio), although 
the contraction portusier, perPsur, pescier 1$ violent, and 
there are the full forms t. petimset, Pr perlusar, It per- 
iugtane For other conjectures see I.utrd and Scheler 
The a-forma appear to hate been confused Hjth those of 
perish V ) 

I 1 . trans* To penetrate^ or run through or into 
j (a substance), as a sharp-pointed instrument docs ; 
of an agent; to thrust (anything) through viUh 
such an instrument ; to stab, prick, puncture. 

J zap? R Glouc, (Rolls) 9019 pci it nc percede najt hat >fe 
^ pat blod yahte adoun drou. cxgzs htioRiiiAU Poems 
(E.E T.S ) 1. 9209 po hand and fet and al h)Ti iytnes I-ueraed 
I were me paync. 2375 Barbock Bruce xiv. 39,1 5 »cottts men 
1 pewMt thar armyng. 1470-8^ Malory Arthur xvl siti. 

, 67s Thenne they came to gyders wuh suclie a raundoii that 
, they perced their sheldes and their haulierkes. 206 Tikoai f 
I joknxvx, 37 1 hey shall Joke on byin, whom they pearLed. 

I XS90 Sfenler F, Q, I. VL 43 They pcist iKHh plate and 
! maile, x^ Shaks. 2 Hen, lY, v. lu, 59 tf Percy be oliue, 
Ilepiercebim * ifhe do comein my way, 17x7-41 CfiAMsaas 
Cycl , Pietcing, among farriers,— 7V> fitene a hands shoe 
lean, is to pierce tt too near ihe edge of the iron, — To pierce 
it fat 15 to pierce it further m, 2784 Task itr. 202 

Pierce my vein, Take of the cnm*>on stream ineandtmg 
there, And catechise it well x86o Tvldai i Gia*. i, h, t*a 
Ihe mightyAignille^ piercing Che sea of ail. /bid,u xlot/d. 
I pieiced the ice viuh the auger, druse in the stake, and 
descended. 

J, 2377LAKCL P,Pl B XVII.X89 Wcrchcin>dde(ofm>n 
hondc ymaymed or yperLshed [o.rr.ypersed, I-perissliedJL 
ej^^BtrFtrumd 5301 )k:iia>les three, ik pc croune, hat 
P*”*chede cryst on ys passyoune. e 2400 M At’NUt \ tKoxb. J 
XXI 94 ^ pat \>t bark be perched ; and ban comme/ ouie a 
hcour thikk. ^2500 youph Anm, (W de W> 31 His,, 
handes & feet perys&hed with the spere & naytrs. 
ahsoi, rx3^ WveuF iPke (1880/9^ Men stable in bileue 
Dw a pick walte to tumena^en h« h^tdirhwt u per-ij» nojt, 
JS76 Fixuivo Paitcpl, Epist, ixS U is as comnieitdabie to 
p«rce to the bone, as to pwc the skinne. 
fig, tixhPilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) asdb. It myght 
of iew^ne..p«am thifyr pryde. 
tS &7 N. T (Geoev.f 1 T’/w, vi loTbey erred from the faiths 
and petced them throive with many sorowes. 

D, rnsAfig,* spec, said of the pasetrating 

action of cold, etc, 

W Oora I ul^Vm acbent, If ha mat 

finS? Induct, 4 

With chimng cold haJ peaSthe Ueodmpuun, sBgy 
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Dryden Virr Georg in ^3 A scabby Tetter on their Pelts 
will stick, When the raw Rain has pierc’d them, to the quick. 
183a HT.MARTiNEAu/?<f/rt«flrui 44 Gusts of Wind, piercing 
her with cold thiough her scanty raiment 
dbsoL 156a Bulleyn Bulwark^ DiaL Soartm ij* Chii , 2 
Colde weather diaweth neie, .Bonas perseth 

o Wuh various constnictions and extensions 
a Alexander 367s J?e thinnest was a nynche thicke 

quen |>ai waie jimije persed, 1:1400 Desir 2 roy 9477 Pans 
Waited the wegh m his wit ouer, In what plaae of his 
person to perse of his wede CX485 Dig}^ MIyst (1882) r 99 
1 shall not spaie. with shaipe sword to perse them all bare 
1535 CovcRDAir 2 win 21 This broken staffe of lede 
, which who leaneth vpon, it shall go in to his hande, & 
peirse it ihorow 1781 Gibbon Decl ^ xix II 153 His 
only son. .was pieiced through the heart by a javelin 1840 
Thirlwali. Greece VII Ivii ai6 Neoptolemus pierced him 
m the gioin 1859 Tfnnyson Geraint ^ Enia zoi Could 
I so stand by And see my dear loid .pieiced to death? 

2 7 'o make a hole, opening, or tunnel into or 
thiough (somelhing) ; to bore thiough, perforate , 
to broach (a cask, etc ) 

*3 Seuya Sag (W ) 1148 In a thousand stede he let the 
tonne perce 0x391 Chauclr Asiiol x, § 3 The moder of 
thin Astrelabie is }ie tinkkeste plate, peiced with a laige 
hole c 1420 Pallnd on Ilnsb rx 160 This must be doon 
by peisyng the mountayn The water so to lede into the 
playn, 1438-50 tr, (Rolls) I 231 Marcus perescliengc 
ilie walle of the cite rPncvisA, made an hole ^orwe }/& wal]. 
1579 in lof/^ /list, M^SS. Comm App. v 429 Any 
suctie butte or hogsed pearchcd 01 drauin. 1656 S tani cy 
JJiil Philos V (z^ot)Bu/2 VVhensoevei he pieiced a Vessel 
of Wine, It was sowied befoie he spent it. 1687 A. Loveli. 
tr, 'Phevenot's Tiav 1. aoo A neat Biazen Dooi pieiced 
through to let in light fiom above, 2798 Hull Adzvit/ser 
14 Api. 2/4 Le Ceies, Fiench slnp privateer pierced for 
14 guns 1849 CuR 70 N J istis Monasi (1807) 140 The 
mountain of Quaiantinn is pierced all over with the caves 
excavated by the ancient anchorites. 1853 Hobbs 8c Tom- 
linson Lociv\i 139 The process of piercing the key consists 
in making the pipe ot ban el 

1 ), To make (a hole, etc ) by piercing. 
c 24x8 Hocclevb JOe Beg Pnnc 227 V itte may we, by the 
persed holes well, Behalde and see, that [etc.]. 2538 
ALVOT, Poro lo petce or boore a hole, 2703 [see PiKRcra 
4I, 2859 llAWiuouNn Pr ^ It Note^Bks IL 281 Narrow 
loopholes, pierced through the immensely thick wall. 2884 
Bagsiiawc In Law Tunes 14 June 120/2 Valliant . . pieiced 
a doorway between the forge and the ach‘acent cottage, 

3 . To force one’s way through or into , to succeed 
in penetrating ; to bieak through or into ; to break 
(nn enemy’s line). Also 7^^ 

1897 K- Gwuc (Rolls) 391 Coriueus made is wey bi 
ei)?er wde & percede be route 2362 Lange. J\Pl A xi 30a 
Suche lewide lottis Peiccn wih a pater nostei he paleis of 
heuenc 2438-50 tr Hidden (Rolls) Y 95 Alexander peis. 
ynge the costes of Yndc in xij jmte 2545 Asciiam Toao^h 
11. (Arb ) 236 Nature made tiic layne droppes rounde for 
quicko peicynge theayer. Ihd^ 138 These [arrow] heades 
be good to perche a wynde wythal 2545 Eden Decades 
To kdr. (Arb ) 51 Neyther dydue any of nis shyppes perce 
the Ocean 2^ Siiaks. ITen^ V^iv Prol xi Steed threatens 
Steed, in liign and boastfull Neighs Ftercing the Nights 
dull Kate. 1639 S. Du Verger tr, Camus" Admir* Events 
84 His magnificence and hbexality .pierced the eyes of the 
people, and made him commendable iddy Milton P, A. 
VI 356 Where the might of Gabriel fought, And with fieice 
Knhigncs pierc’d the deep array Of Moloe furious King 
2731 MEDLEY K0IM& Cape G Hope I 83 Some of them . 
had pierc'd the country several ways Iw command 2878 
n, M. Stanicv Daih Cant II. xii, 334 The wide wild land 
which, by means of the greatest rivei of Africa, we have 
pierced. 

4 . To reach or penetrate with the sight or the 
mindj to see thoroughly into, discern. (Not now 
used with a personal or concrete obj as in q 1640.) 

a 2400-50 A levander $537 pat he mbt .with his se^t persee 
Ane & othue 8c all bing, ^2450 Holland Howlat »8 
Rrnes Quhilk in the firmament .Perses the sone, with thar 
sicht selcouth to heid. 2^3 T. Gale AntidoU Pref. o The 
hard names of medicines by oft tedingwill be peised. 16x4 
Ralrick lint jyorld ii, (2634) 374 [This] is wide of Saint 
Paul's meaning, so farre as my weak understanding can 
pierce it. 1^40 Prereg, Pari m Eng. m Select. /r Harl 
Mnu (1793) 244 My bid, learn of me, that there is none of 
you all, that can pierce the king. 2748 Johnson Van Hum, 
Wishes 64 Attentive.. to .pierce each scene with philoso- 
pbjLk eyeJ 28x4 Cary Danie, Paradise xxvni. bn, Con* 
tern plating, I fail to pierce the cause. 2850 Robertson Serm. 
ber lit ni (1872) 30 He pierced the mysteries of nature, 
t b. To * go into ’ (a matter), to examine. Obs, 
2^0 Yorkb uni0$ Uon,^ Battels 22 Presently a Parlia- 
ment was called at London, where matteis being pierced 
againe, the King’s side grew stronger dayly. 

6. To penetrate with pam, grief, or other emo- 
tion ; to wound or affect keenly ; to touch or 
move deeply. In b/hre the hear I ^ the notion is 
often more or less physical, 

2387-8 T. UsK Test Lave ProL 8 Rude wordes and 
boystous percen the herte of the herer to the inrest point. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 5158 It mi^t a persid any hert to here 
how seno wepicl, 2509 Hawes Past Pleas, xix, (Percy 
Hoc.) 88 0 lady clere I that perste me at the rote 2596 
Shaks. Merck V, iv, i, 226 Can no players pierce thee? 
2614 Raleigh Hist Wot Id in. (1634) 27 Cyrus being pierc’t 
With Croesus answer 2725-80 Pore Iliad xr. 323 While 
pierc'd with grief the much-lov’d >outh he view’a 2833 
Tennyson Fatima v, My heart, pierced thro’ with fierce 
delight, 

0 . inir. To enter, penetrate, or pass, as some- 
thing sharp-pointed, into or through\ +to make 
one’s (or its) way inio^ io^ ih}ottgh\ irmsf. to 
project or jut sharply, have direction, Also^^, 
2387 Trbvisa liigaen (Rolls) VIII. 85 Som of |>e lewes 
patsed among obere and come with ynne pe paleys gate. 
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c 2440 Generydes 2965 Thorough owt ye haines peisid ye 
spere 2557 N T (Genev ) Luke 11 ^ Yea and a sword 
snnl peaice through thy soule x6oo £ Blount tr. Cone^ 
staggio 9 They haue not peai st into the maine lande 16x0 
Shaks Temp n 1 242 So high a hope, that euen Ambition 
cannot pierce a wmke beyond, 2689 R Hill Pathiv, Piety 
(ed Pickering) 1 Pref 4 True prayer pieiceth thither, 
whithei flesh cannot come 1639 Fuller Holy War iii 
xui. (1840) 237 King Richard, intended to pieice through 
Germany by land, the nearest way home 2667 Milton 
P, L , IV. 99 Where wounds of deadly hate have peirc’d so 
deep 2690 Keill The (1734) 241 It is suppos’d 

that the heat of the Sun must have peitced thro' the 
Crust of the Earth, and reached the Abyss, 1724 Dn Foe 
Mem Cavalier 89 My loid Ciaven pieiced in with 
us, fighting gallantly m the bieach 187a Black Adv, 
Phaeton xxi, Nanow promontories, piercing out into the 
water. 


Id imnsf, and 7?^ To penetrate with the mind 
or the sight iiilo (anything) ; to see into 
1549 Coverdalc etc Bra^m Par Gal 25 Yecleauetothe 
htterall meanyng onely, and pearce not to the spiritual sence 
theiof 1576 Fleming PanoM Eptsi. 242 So farre foorth as 
my dimme and darke eyesight « able to pearce into the view 
of his vertues, 1613 SiiAKS. Afew. VUL 1. 1 6^ I cannot 
tell What Heauen hath gmen him { let some (Jrauer eye 
Pievce into that. 17x9 Dc For Cii(sae(i84o) 11 . 111.66'Ihere 
was no pieicing with the eye into the plantation, 1850 
RoBniTsoN Serm, Sei. 1, xvi (x866) 269 It was reserved for 
One to pieice with the glance of intuition. 

Pierce* sb, rare, [f, prec,] The act or pro- 
cess of piercing; a hole made by piercing 
16x3 R. Caworfy 7 'able Alph (ed 3), Perforationj hole, 
or pierce through. x688 R Holme Armoury in 111 89/2 
Pearses , the holes in the [horse] shooe 1829 Keats 
Isabella xxxiv, Like a lance, Waking an Indian from his 
cloudy hall With cruel pierce 

f Pierce, tr Ohs, nonce-wd. ff. Pierce zi ; in 
qnot. peih with punning allusion to the name 
Percy Piercing, sharp, keen, fierce. 

2593 Barnes Parthenopl&l 4 * Parihenophe Sonn. xliv, m 
Arb. Eng. Garner V 365 That Saints divine, are known 
Saints by their mercy f And SamMike beauty should not 
rage with pierce eye I Ihd xlvi. ihd 366 An, pierce>eya 
piercing eye, and blazing light I 


Pierce-i the verb-stem or sb. in comb., as in 
pierce-free a., free fiom perforations, or wounds 
made by piercing ; pieroe-worfc, woik (in metal, 
etc.) done by piercing or perforation 
2638 Gaulc Praci The, (1629) 276 Men neyther shrinke, 
nor shrike, that their Cloathes are beaten, or rent, when 
they perceiue their Bodies pieice-free, or paine-free. 2833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II, 295 In the production of 
oidinary pierce-work 

Pierceable (pio*asab’l), a, [f Pibbcb v, + 
-ABLE.] That may be pierced ; penetrable. 

2553 Hulobt, Perceable or penetrable, or whyche may he 
perced, pemira[b£\lts, 2590 Spbnssr F Q.X 1,7 Loftie trees 
..Not perceable with power of any stair 2625 Daniel 
Hymens Trt iv, lu, s8 The woman hauing veynes of 
nature, could not bee But peircible. 2859 Lewbs in Comk 
Mag I. 72 Between the segments of the insect’s aimour, 
a soft and pierceable spot is found. 

Pierced (pl®jst, poet, pio^sM), ppl, a, F oims : 
see PiBRCB [f. Pieros v, + -edI.] Punctured, 
perforated, penetrated, etc. : see the verb. 

e 2400 Sege Jerusalem 703 So was he pyned fram prime 
with persched sides, Tolle )>t sonne^ doun soujt 2558 
Hulobt, Perced, /bssitSf foratus, 1693 in Dry den s ywoenal 
IV (1697) 87 Mark the pointed Spears That from thy Hand 
on hia pictc'd Back he wears 1 2835 J. Coldstream m J. H, 
Balfour Btog, iii, (1865) 103 Soothing and cheering the 
agitated and pierced mind 2848 Rickman Arelai App 43 
Ham parapets aie common, and perhaps pierced parapets, 
still more so 1858 C. P. Alexander Hymn^ * W/ien 
wounded sore * 1, One only hand, a pierced hand, Can salve 
tliB sinner’s wound 

b. spec, in JJer. (a) Said of a charge represented 
as perforated with a hole (of different shape from 
the charge itself; cf. Voided), so that the tincture 
of the field appears through, (b) Said of an 
animal used as a chaige, represented as having an 
arrow, spear, etc , fixed in its body but not passing 
through It (cf. 'I’KAlfSEIXED). 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. vn. 70 He be^eth Sable, 
a Crosse couped, Pierced, by the name of Grill, 2658 
Phillips, Pierced, ..vn Heraldry, as a crosse piwced, 1 e 
bored in the middle. 278$ Coats Hem Dtci, Her s,v,, 
If a Cross have a square Hole, or Perforation m the Center, 
it IS blazon’d, Sgmre pierced. , When the Hole, or Perfora- 
tion is roun 4 jt must be express’d, Round pieryid, xBaa 
Rutter Fouihtll^. xxi. Three Cinque-foils, Ermine, pierced 
of the field. 2883 Cussans Her. W. 63 If only that part [of 
a cross] where the limbs are conjoined be removed, it is 
termed Quarterly-pierced A Cross with a square aperture 
m its centre, smaller than the last, is Quarter-pierced 

!l^ercel (pi» .is€l). dtaL rare"^^. [f. Pierce v. + 
-EL 21 « Piercer 2. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet 7 'rade Prod,, Piercel, Pier cer, a kind 
of awl or gimlet for giving vent to casks of liquor. 
Pieroeless (pT® rsUs), a. rare. [f. Piercsb v. + 
-LESS ; cf dauntless, quenchless, etc.] ^ Incapable 
of being pierced ; impenetrable. So PieToeless- 
nesa, impenetrability. , 

2674 N Fairfax Bulk If Selv. 108 We cannot tear from it 
piercelessness or impenetrability, which is the closest dicker 
to a body. 2755 J . G. Cooper Tomb Slmhspenrc Se . 
Poems (2762) i49Sharp spears in pierceless phalanx reared, 
PieToent, a. rare. — Perceant, 
x889 Examiner 470/a The spiked gauntlet of indignation, 
and the plercent spear of invective are both seen and felt. 


Fiercer (pl^’jsw). Forms; 5-6 persour, 
pereex, (5 peisor, -ore, -owre, -owyr, -nre, -ere, 
parsoure, peresoher), 6 peraer, -ax, parser, 
pearser, pierser, 6-7 pearcer, 7- piercer. [Orig. 
a. Anglo-F perceour, persour « F. perceur, f. 
percet to pierce ; see -erI 2.] 

1 . gen. One who or that which pierces Also fig, 
2438-50 tr Htgdeti (Rolls) II 357 This myghty Heicules 
was the tamer of the worlde, the victor of )>e Amazones, the 

g srescher of Ynde [Higden Indise penetrator] 2568 
RArTON Chrou II 578 Vnneth any creatuie could holde 
either band close, or purse shut, sucli a strong petcer is 
monie £11586 Sidney Arcadia ii xxvu. (1590) 223 b, 
Basilius, . . not the sharpest pearcer into masked minds 
1777 Pennant Zool, (ed 4) IV 128 Teredo Piercer Pene- 
trates into the stoutest oak plant, and effects their destruc- 
tion 2838 Dickens xix, *It must be apiercei, 

if It finds Its way through your heart said Mr, Sikes. 

b, coUoq, or slang. Applied to an eye having 
a keen, piercing, or penetrating glance. 

xysz Foote Taste i. Wks. 1799 She had but one eye, 
indeed, but that was a piercer ? tySa H. Walpole Lett , 
to Mason (1846) VI^ 164 How much more execution a fine 
woman conld do with two pair ol piercers 1 2834 Blackw, 
Mag, XXXV. 743 Hei ej^es were piercers 
2 An instrument or tool for piercing or boring 
holes, as an auger, awl, gimlet, stiletto, etc. 

2404 Durham Ace, Rolls (Suttees) 399, j persour. C1440 
Protnp, Parv 395/1 Persowre (or wymbylj, ierebeilum. 
? .2 2500 Chester PI vi 220 With this axe that I beaie, 
This percer, and this nawger, I have wonne my meate 
2533 MS, Acc St. yoAn's Hasp, Canierb,, For persnrs 
iij/T ob 2542 St, Palters Hen. VIII, I, 687 Such toole«i 
as persers, augers, sawes, and suche other. 1573-80 Baret 
Alv, P 213 Pearcer} 320 Pierser x6o8 R T. 5 Godhe 
Serm. 285 Except the Lord boare our eares with the piercer 
of his spirit. 2626 Surflbt & Markh. Country Fartne 6x0 
Hee must pearce it . . with a pearcer. X776 G. Semple 
Building m Water 29 1 he Sand will set upon your Piercer 
or Augte x886 C Scott Sheep Parunng 48 The man., 
provided with a ‘gavelock’ or ‘pieicer ’—a strong iron bar 
rounded and sharpened at the heavy end— makes holes at 
intervals of eight or ten feet for the leception of the stakes. 

b A bodily organ (m an insect, or the like) 
used in piercing, as a sting or an ovipositor. 

1692 Ray Creation it. (1698) 78 The hollow Instrument 
{ierehra, he calls it, and we may English it piercer) where- 
with many Flies are provided 2862 Hulmb tr. Moquin* 
Tandon n. vi, 1 epARostrum (of the Head louse], .c, piercer, 
formed of four capillary threads. 

8. A person employed or skilled in perforated 
wood or metal work 

2736 Byrom yrrd ^ Let Rem. (1856) II. 1 43 Went to 
Mr. Joyce’s the piercer, he had made a specimen or two of 
etching and piercing. 2898 Daily Chron 24 Sept lo/fi Saw 
Piercer wanted, one used to leaf work, xyoz Ibid ao Feb, 
Zh Silver Piercer —Young lady requires Situation 
4 . attrih. or Cmh. (in sense 2), as piercer-bit, 
-blade, -iron, 

2482-8 Durham A cc Rolls (Surtees) 338 Et in persouryrnes 
et b fenestris vitieis pro parvo celario de Wytton, uwd 
2530 Paxjscr. 853/2 Percerblade, esiec, 2703 Moxom Mech. 
Exerc 255 They Pierce holes, with a Piercer-Bit 

+ Fi erce-stoue. Obs, [f. Pieroe v. + Stone 
j^.] A name for the herb Samphire, 

1600 SuRrLET Countrey Farme I xvt, (heading) Of., 

f earcestone [Fr perce pierre on christe manite\ [margin) 
earce stone or sampler [Ft, Christe marine) 1688 R. 
Holme Armory u.vi loo/x Sampife^otRads-Sasupire, the 
stalk IS tender and green. . .It is called Pearcestou 

Fiercing (pio'jsiq), vbl.sb, [f. Pierce v. + 
-INO 1 ] The action of the verb Pieroe ; perfora- 
tion, boring, penetration, etc see the verb. 

c lifih Chaucer Sir Thopas 251 Ouer that an haubergeon 
fibr percynge of his herte 0x440 Promp Parv, 393/a 
Peercynge, or borynge, per/aracw, 1620 Guillim H eraldiy 
XI vii, 70 Piercing is a Penetration or Peiforation of things 
that are of solid substance . and it is threefold . That is to 
say Round, Losengwaies, Quadrate. x6xs BisLt Prov xti iB 
There is that spe^eth like the pearemgs of a sword. 1685 
BRYDENAftfr Odesiu xxix 4 Make haste to meet thegenerous 
win& Whose piercing is for thee delay’d. 2776 G Semple 
Bmiding m Water 17 Boxings or Piei cings into the Bed of 
the River. 2897 Daily Hews 23 Apr. 3/3 The piercing of 
the bed of coal at the Shirebrook Colliery, 
b. A hole or perforation. 

2887 E Peacock m Aihensewn 9 July S 4 /a These orna» 
mental piercings, were like church windows 289^ Black- 
more Periyeross 4. The tower was famous, .for.. height, and 
proportion, and piercings, 
o, attnb, and Comb, 

1798 OsBALDtSTONB Brit, Sportsm , Farriery 255 Make 
thenails. answerable to the piercing-holes. 2833 J. Holland 
Manuf, Metal II. 195 The plate, having been prepared by 
rolling and planlshii^ .. is broug]^ to the piercing-shop. 
2875 Knight Did. mech, 1699/a Piercing-file. 2. slasa^ and 
narrow file to enlarge a narrow drilled hole Pierctng-saw, 
a, thin blade fastened by screw-damps in a light frame, and 
used for piercing gold and silver smiths’ works. 

Fiercing (pi® a [f a^ prec. + -iNa 2 ] 

That pierces in various senses : see the verb. 

1 Perforating, penetrating, as a sharp-pointed 


instrument or weapon, 

24X8-80 Lydg. Chron. Troy r vi. (MS Digby 230) If 42/a 
Horded with stele trenchaunt or perdnge. 1607 Topscll 
Fmrf, Beasts (2656) 157 Their Armour made full of sham 
pride or piked Nailes. 174a Gray Eton 70 Sorrow s 

^^b, having a j^hysical effect resembling or 
suggesting £e action of a pointed instrnment; 
sharp, keen and penetrating ; esp. of cold and sound, 
2433 Jas, I Kingis Q. dii. With thestremes of jour percyng 
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Jyght, IS 93 Harvey Pierces Super 12 Not with, the 
trickling water of Helicon, but with piercing Aquafortis- 
161s W Lawson Country Kottsm. Gmd (1626) 21 I here 
IS nothing more hurtful! for yong trees than piercing drought, 
J767 Sir W Jones ifbw«f/M?wPoems(i777)34^en coine y 

striplings. Blew pieicing flutes. 185^ Robinson 
Gloss , Pearchiug^ cold to a degree of intensity, 1884 Pae 
Mnsiaee 8 A piercing shnek rang through the silent, air 
o Having an analogous effect on the feelings 
or mind; penetrating; keenly or painfully affect- 
ing ; deeply distressing 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxviu (Peicy Soa) 132, I made 
mine othe with percing influence. Unto them all for to 
remayne full true ^risSS C'tess Pembroke Ps (1823) 
Lxrx. IV, The ahott of piercing spigbt 1657 Sparrow 
Bk Com Prayer (i66i) 71 This most humble and piercing 
Supplication. 1792 Mrs Inchbald Simp Story IV. 142 
A state of the most piercing inquietude 183a J Hodgbqm in 
J i^ine Mem II 283 Piercing misfortunes and troubles. 

2 . Able to ‘ see into * a thing ; having penetra- 
tion; sharp, keen Said of the eyes, sight, or 
mmd (foimerly also of a peison or animal) ; also 
of the appearance or expression of the eyes 
1423 Jas I Kingts Q civ, The percyng lynx. 1383 
Babimgton Covimandvi iv, (1637) 31 It the peatcing eyes of 
the living God should pne into us a. 1386 Sidney rinadia 
(16212) 243 Wherein he sharpned his wits to the piercingest 
point 1603 Knolles Hist Turks (i&i) la A most subtil 
sharp and pearching wit 1704 S Slater in Spurgeon 
Treas Dav Ps, xcvn. 2 Men of the largest and most 
piercing intellectuals 1779 J Moore 1 - tew Soc Fr 
(1789) I XXI Y 242 The most piercing eyes I ever beheld 
are those of Voltaire 1803 Foster £ss I. v, 60 The 
piercing and immense intelligence that can know, or , 
assume, that there is no God 1883 G Allen Balylon x, 
Piercing black eyes as bright as diamonds. 

8. Comb , as piercing-sighted adj, 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 1 . 667 There is none so 
pieicing-sighted as to see to the very end of the hue, 
Piercingly (pi®*jsii}li) , adv, [f. prec. + -p 2 j 
In a piercing manner or degree; penctratiiigly, 
keenly (Jii, and jig^, 

cx^ia Master of Ganne (MS Digby 182) v, An olde boore 
smyteth gret strokes but not so peisynglich as a yonge 
boore. 1593 Nashe Chiist^s T. (1613) 96 (They] %ng 
sweetly, glance piercingly, play on Lutes rauishingly. 1781 
H Downmam tr VoUaties Dram Whs, I 81 Doubt is a 
torment piercingly severe. 1834 Pringle AJr, Sk, ix 309 
A piercingly cold night. 

Piercingness (piejsi^n^). [See -nbss] 
Piercing quality ; penetrativeness, keenness. 

1638 hlAYNE Lucian (1664) 234 The edge, and piercing- 
nesse of her judgment <2x697 Aubrey Bnef Lives (1898) 

I. 220 His eie had a strange pieicm^ness 17x2 Durham 
Phys-Tkeol. v. 1 303 The prod^ous Quickness and 
Pierangness of its Thought. x888 B. W Richareson Son 
of SiariW, xiii. 231 A voice deadly m its piercingness 
fPiCTCiv©,^ Ohs rare Also 6 persiue. [f 
PiEBCE V, +-IVJE , cf coercive^ Having the quality 
of piercing ; penetiative 

1367 Maplet Gr Forest 68 b. The fift or odde Ciane in 
maner of a persiue sterne flieth all alone before. 1613 
pRATHWAiT Strappado, etc. (1878; 237 Two sparkling ejes 
pierciue as Diamond x63x — Gentlew U641) Ded,* 
tlpon approvement of bis moie piercive judgement. 

rier©, obs form of Peer rd 
Piereile (piare*l). [app. ad, F. purrailU a 
shapeless heap of stones, f, pitrre stone + pejorative 
suflix ’■aille ] (See quot } 

1873 Knight Diet Mech, t6^/z PtereUe, a mass of stones 
filling a ditch and covered with clay. 

Pier-glass (piejiglas) [f Pier 2 34. Glass 
sh 8.] A large tall miiror; ong. one fitted to 
fill tip the pier or space between two windows, or I 
over a chimney-piece, j 

X703 Lend No. 3889/4 Lost.. 7 Peer Glasses, a in 
black Frames, and 5 in Japan 'd Frames with cross Bars 
17x3 Stfele Guard. No. 93 V 9 T. he 100m above stans is., 
furnished with larg^eer-gTasies for persons to view them 
selves in. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev III 655 It begins 
to be fashionable to place m front of every pier-glass a 
marble guardian 1873 Knight Diet Meek 1699/2 Pier 
glass, a large looking glass between windows, frequently 
standing on a pier-table 

Pier-keE^d. [f. Pier 2 ^ -i- Head jd. 18 b] 
The outward or seaward end of a pier 
<«x68a SirT Browne Whs (1836) 1.346 At a competent 
distance from the peere head *779 G Keate Sk fr Nat 
(ed a) II, igg Half Margate thronged the Pier-Head. 1833 
Kane Gnunell Exp 1 (1856) 487 Our noble friend Henry 
Gnnnell was the first to welcome us on the pier-head. 
aitnh, and Comb. 1892 Lahottr Commission Gloss , Ptei^ 
head ^ump, the act of joining a ship as ^e is leaving 
the dock, owing to some of the (signed) crew not fulfillmg 
their engagements. 1899 Daily News rx Sept 7/5 A pier 
head man hearing a crash through the pier, hastily dressed, 
and ^ lowed to the spot. 

Pierian (paiiio’nan), a [f. L. Pvenus ndj 
(cf. Fierta, a. Gr nr«/Ma) -b -an So F. Pi^rien.’] 

1 . Belonging to Plena, a distiict in N. Thessaly, 
the reputed home of the Muses ; spec an epithet 
of the Muses; hence allusively in reference to 
poetry or learning 

xS 9 » Spenser Rmm of Tune 394 Whom the Pieiian 
sacred sisters lone. 16x7 Moryson Itin in 119 Of old a 
people called Pieres dwelt vnder Parnassus, of whom it 
was called the Pierian Mountaine, and ihe Muses were called 
Pierides 1623 Cockf ram, Pterean luaids, the Muses nine 

S 09 PwE Ess, Crii. 216 A htlle learning is a dang'roua 
ing , Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring 1873 
Bvmonds Grh, Poets m. 75 Pierian Muses ! hear my prayer. 


2. Entom, ^snext. 

(paiieTidain)i a, Entom. [ad. mod. 
L. Flendinss, f Ptertf, name of the typical 
genus.] Belonging to the family Ptendm^ or 
subfamily of Papihonidm, typified by the 

genus Pieins, containing the cabbage butterflies 
Pierie, van Perrib Obs,, jewellery; obs. f. 
PiBRiB, a squall Pierk, obs f. Perk v ^ 
Pierless (plo’iles), a. Having no pier 

iB6i Smiles Engineers II. 378 Wretched pierless ferries, 
let to poor cottars, who rowed, or hauled, 01 pushed a crazy 
boat across 1893 Daily News 23 May 2/3 Dover the 
chief of the Cinque Ports has hitheito remained m the 
ordinary sense pierless . . The something wanting was a 
promenade pier with pavilion and band, 

Plerpoint, corruption of Parpen. 
rSgx H, Fishwick Ntsl St, Michaels on-Wyre 91 The 
chuich was built of brick, but afterwards faced withpier- 
points, 

fPie^rrerie. In 15 perrlene, 5-6 pyer- 
rerye. [a F pierrerie (pygl^»l^*)# 
rerie, f. pteue stone: see PierI and -ery.] 
Jewelleiy; -®Perbie 

c 1400 Desir Troy 1670 A sele 1 loll, Pight full of pen leris 
& of proiide gemys. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W, 
1495) I. xli 6a b/i Vppon her was seen noo tbyngebut golde 
and syluer and ryche pyerrerye c 1303 Marriage fas. IF Ijr 
Marg, in Leland Collect (1770) IV 300 She had on a lyche 
Collet of Pyeriery .. Hys churte was bordered of fyne Pier- 
reiy and Pearles 

II Pierrette (pfere t, pygrg-t). [F , fem. dun. 
of Purre Peter, conespondmg to Pierrot.] A 
female member of a company of pxerrols. 

z888 Pall Mall G g Mar 6/r His pierrettes lus ballet- 
girls, and bis eigbleentli-century Sir Roger de-Coverley 
dancers, xSSg/^r^. 7 Mar 3/1 (Carnival at Ntc^ Mybtenous 
dominoes and masks, excited pieriots and Pierrettes, pretty 
fibres, short skirts, .have been the order of the day 
Pierrie, -rye : see Pbrrie, jewellery ; Pjrrie, 
a squall 

II Pierrot pyg'r^)* 

of Pterre, a peasant's name, appli _ _ 

or buffoon L. Petmm, nom Petrus Petes.] 

1 , A typical chaiacter m Fiench pantomime: 
now, m English, applied to a buffoon or itinerant 
minstrel having, like the stage Pierrot, a whitened 
face, and loose white fancy dress 
X74Z-70 Eliz. Carter Lett, (1S08) 61 He was one of the 
oddest fellows I ever saw and m all his gesluies extremely 
like a pierroi 1838 Thoms in Bentley ? Mtsc HI. 620 The 
more immediate relative of the modern clown, is the 
Pierrot, .now very rarely intioduced upon the stage xSBo 
Sat, Rm 16 Mar, 309/2 fAn etching ofj a little hoy, dtessed 
as a white Pieriot. 1904 Daily News 12 July 6 Niggers 
at the seaside have ghen place to pierrots, 

2 A kind of sleeved basque (see Basque 4 ) with 
a low neck, worn by women late in the i8lh c 
1794 Residence in France (1797) II. 329 The lady of the 
house m a nankeen pieirot 

Hence Pie xrotlsm, the action of a pierrot. 

*734 Prompter 20 Dec 2/2 The graceful Motion of fine 
Danceis, and mute Harlequinery, and Pierrotism. 

Piert, obs. or dial form of Pert. 

Pies, var PizE Obs , a form of imprecation. 
Piet, py et, pyot (poi al) . Chiefly (now only) 
Sc. and mrth.atal Forms: 5, 6-7 piot, 5-9 pyot, 
(6 -ott), 6-9 pyet, pyat, (9 -att), (8 peyet), 9 
piet, (plat). [Xn i/iE»,piot, f. Pie sb,^ + -oil, in 
later use written with better known suffix -et ; 
cf. F. peiie the dipper, dim. of pie magpie.] 

1 . The magpie ; = Pie sb)' 1, 

<2x223 After R 88 Ane kikelot [il/j*. C piot] k^tcakeleS 
hire al bat heo isihS, o 5 er iheretS c 1430 Holland Ilosulat 

S 6 Thar was Pyotis and Partnkis and Pluwans. X5oo>ao 
UNBAR Poems xxn. 16 The pyet Fen^eis to sing the 
nychtingalis not. 1536 Bellenoen Cron Scot (1821) II. 
89 The piottis and nicht crawls faucht with the ravinnis. 
axtoo Montcomerid Sonn, v, The prathng pyet matchw 
with the Musis x6ox Holland Phny J 301 The Plot 
ordmardy brings forth nine Piannets 18x9 Scott Jvanhoe 


[F, pierrot, dim. 
plied to a * clown ’ 


spotted like a pyat 

b The dipper or water-ouzel. Also water-put, 

1^9 Jardine Brit Birds It 67 The common Water Crow, 
or PTCt, as it IS familiarly termed in Scot land 1883 Swain- 
SON Names Bi it Bn ds 30 Dipper {Ctnclns aqnaitcm) 

..The white breast and blackish upper plumage have caused 
It to be called Piet, .Water piet (Scotland). 

2. A piebald horse. 

1756 Mrs Calderwood yrnl, (1884) 27 The Duke of 
Marlborough had a sett of peyets, very prettily marked 

3 fig (from i). Applied to a talkative or saucy 
person. Cf. Tale-ptet, tattler, tell-tale. (.SV.) 

*S 74 Prny Council Scot II, 37a Archie Crosar caKit 
gie Pyott x8x4 Chalmers Let, in Hanna Mem I, 340 
From the gi eat officers of State at St. James’s,.. down to 
the little female piets who were taught to squall what ibey 
did not understand, No fanatics 1 ’ 1835 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss, 3. v , A pawky young pyet a saucy young person. 

4 , atinb, s Resembling a magpie in appear- 
ance ; pied, piebald. 

1308 Acc. LdHigh Treas Scot IV, 114 Ane pyot bore 
giffin to the King. CXB43 Cariylf Nist Sk (1898) 256 
inirteen score of volunteer guards-royal, all w.,beauli/ul 
pyet plumage 

b. Like a magpie ; chattering. 


PIBTISTIC. 


»S73 Salir Poems Reform xlii. 82 Quhen ^e 3ouiselfis ar 
daft and joung, And he** nochtbut ane Pyat toung. 

Hence Pi*ety, pi otie, py'oty a. Sc , piebald. 
iBxx W Aiton Agric Siuv Ayrs. 46a (Jam ) T he butter 
will acquire a freckled or cloudy appearance, or in the 
language of the distiict, hLCom^ pyoiiy. 1823 Jamieson, 
Pyat, Pyaiic, Pyoiie, Pyotiy, , variegated like a magpie, . 
as, * a pyaiie horse one whose skin has large spots of white, 
completely separated from those of black, blown, etc 

II Pietk (pyria ) [It '-L pietdUem Piety ] 
A representation, in painting 01 sculjiture, of the 
Virgin Mary holding the dead body of Christ on 
her Jaji. 

X644 Evelin Diary at Api„ On one side, is the siatue of 
the Virgin Mary or Pieia, with the dead Cluist in hei lap 
X71S J Richardson 'J/tc Painting 8$ In a Pieik of Van- 
Dyck 1839 Mrs. Jami son hai ly Ital, Paint, ^8^ In 1500, 
he [Angelo] pi educed the famous group of the dead 
Chnst on the knees of hib Virgin fifolbei (called the Pieta). 
x88x Miss BrapPon Asplt xxvii, Ihe fifiecntii-centuiy 
stained gloss, the sculptured Pietas, and the choir stalls 
Pioteous, pietioua, var. Pietouh Ohs 
Piotio (p3i,e*tik), [iireg. f PiETV ; 

see -10,] Characterized by piety or pietism ; pious ; 
pietistic. So Pie tical a, 

178a Eliz Blower Geo Bateman II. 175 Her fnlhei has 
imnued a heap of his parsoiucal, putu <il notions imo her 
head 1865 m rati Malt G, No 166, i i/i The wiber or pietic 
side of the jubilee. 

Pietiftill, obs. form of PiTiPtf L. 

Fietism (pwetiz^m). [ad. Clei, (niud.L.) 
Pieiismus, formed after Pietist, see -isM ] 

1 . Ch, Hist, Name for the movement (originated 
by Spener late an the 17th century) for the revival 
and advancement of piety in the Lulheran church 
(see next, i); the jiriijciidos or jiiacUces of the 
German Pietists. 

1697 state Pkdadelph Soc ir The first Motion or Erup- 
tion of It may lie said to have been in treniuany, where it 
has spread It self under the N.ime of 
Franck's Pictas Uallcmis InuoU ai Dr. Sjuiner .Wrote 
and Published a Book, long befme the name of ibetisni was 
brought into use Among which . he caused to aviiumr 
again such Mystical and .Spiritual iltH»ks of the best note. 
x7x6 C. Mahu k Lei, 6 Juiu in Harvard Shut, (1897) V, 

1 believe y* American purliantsiit (o In* ituuh uf a inece with 
Fredencian piectsin. *877 JC Caiko Phtlou Rant 1. 12 ) .Say 
what you will of Pietism, no one tnn dtny Uie real worth of 
the characters wlucti it formed, 

2 . Devotion to religious feeling, or to strictness 
of religious practice ; pious iientmunt; often im- 
plying an aflcctation or exaggeration of jnety. 

1829 I. Tavlor Enthus li (1867) yt Genuttte huinilily 
would shake the towering stiuctuie of this enihuskisiiu 
pietism. x86i TolUK h ling Punt, ii, jn-j *1 be allempi.# 
to cover Charles' delinquencies by an ap}K:at to Ids diliyent 
pietisms. 1889 J pfisopi* Coming of bnars \ 1. 37a 1 he niinu- 
lators of an emotional pietism 

Pietist (poietibt). [a. Ger. IHeiht, f, I.. 
pietas Piety + -lar Api>Hed in tlcnsion to the 
followers of Spener, in reference to the lollcgia 
pietatis^ or unions for mutual religioii«i edification, 
formed by them, and adopted at c 1690, 

by some of Francke’s congregation,] 

1 . CLPIisi A member of the party of reformers 
in the Lutheran church xvhich originated from 
a^ movement begun by Pbihpp Jakob Spener at 
Frankfort about 1670 for the dee|)ctnng of piety 
and the reform of religious education. 

1697 C. Lpsub Sftaie tn ^^<xjrr (ed a) 185 There is a 5»cct 
like unto these [QuieiMs] rose up ift Germany. callM PielisK 
snogA.Ii.FraiitlisPteiasIlauenuslmirli 35 Dr Spener's 
Work*. for which he was also by ihe Adsersartes lu way uf 
Derision called, The Patriarch of ike Pteltsls, tUd, 37 
The Professors of Divinity theie, by the Wurld called 
Pietists, X733 Oxf, Methodists tg He compates them lu 
the Pietisis m fsaxony and Switzeriaiid. 1877 E. Cairh 
Philos Kanii X23 A clergyman who was a leader aniortg 
the pietists. 

2 . A jierson characterized by or professing S|K;clal 
piety; one xvho cnltivates, or lay* stress on, dejith 
of religious feeling or strictness of religious prac- 
tice, csp. as distinct from intellectual belief; one 
who IS emotionally, mystically, or exaggeratedly 
pious. 

*767 R. Dean Future Life Brute Creatures 74 Nomberi 
of them [dumb cieattires] iiiake as great a. Point of attending 
at Church on public Service D.osm» the mo*'t rntid Pietists 
da 1827 G. Leiitt Ihuids The ultra piciisis 

make a terrible omsry. x86x T h \t m r sv Four tteorges in. 
(x 863) 161 William Cowper, that deiicate w it, that tromhlmi; 
metist, that refined i;emlcman x88* Karrak I arly CAr, 
II. X42 St John was wludiy unlike the effemuude of 

Titian’s or of RaphaeTi. pictuios 

3 . at/rib, (in sense 1 or 2). That Is a pietist ; 
pertaining to or characteristic of pietists; pietistic. 

1703 A, H, Francis Phtas Ifallentn InCtocl 4X The 
Industrtous ZesA of the (>o called) f^ieiniJhNues, 

Miss Cobbb IniutU Mor, 133 Rehgious wiitei* U* Plett^i 
tendencies x86x Sat, Reo 91 Dec. 648 The celebrated 
leader [Spener] so completely drew around himself 
ah that there was of teliaious movemem lit his geneiaiton, 
that hi* life is a history of the Lutheran Church dunng the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, 

Pietistic (p»l!ltl*8tik), a. [f. prec, + -lo.] 
Pertaining to pietists or pietism (m either sense oT 
these words) ; characterim by pietism ; emotion- 
ally or affectedly pious. 



PIETISTICAL. 


848 


Pia. 


1830 PusEY HjsL Eng ii 293 The Ordinance, -with regard 
to Pieti&tic books, \va^» enacted also in the same 3 ear. 1836 
Miss Winkworth Tattler's Ltfe <5- Senn* (1857) 110 The 
Fieti&tic movement of Spener and Franke x8^ St-ELEY in 
Coniemp Rtv Nov 665 The 'Beautiful Soul' represents 
the pietistic view of life. 

So Fieti stical a . ; hence Pieti Eriilcally adv 

x8oa W. Taylor m Mottihly Mag" X 319 The multiplicity 
of the pietistical rliapsodies would weary even Saint Iheresa 
X884 VERN. Lee Ettphonon II 17 A gieat art cannot. .be 
pietisiically self*humihaling 

II Pieton. Obs» [OF. pieton. (F ptitoiC) foot- 
solther, f. L. type ^pedito-nem ] A foot>soldiei. 

1474 Caxion Chesse in 1. E ] b, 1 slial begynne first at the 
first pawn, .they be al named pieions that is as moche to 
say as footmen 1350 J. Coke Eng, ^ Fr Ilet aids § 91 (1877) 
85, .1111“. men of aimes, and a great nombie of pietons. 
Pietose (paretdas), a, rare. [ad. late L. pie- 
ios-us (It. pietoso) full of piety, f. ptelds Piety 
see -OSE ] Marked by affectation of piety , pietistic. 

*893 Nat Ohstrv. 15 Apr 342/1 Certain verbose and 
pietose lines of lamentation 

t PietoUS, fl. Ohs Also 5 pyetous, 6 Sc pie- 
tttoiis, -lous, -ecus. [a. OF pietons^ ptieus 
late L. pietffs-usf f. pields Piety : see -ous, -iioxrs.] 
An early form of Piteous, q v 

(In Chaucer and Gowei, of thiee syllables pi-eUons^ but in 
x6thc. Sc. wnteis pionounced ptt’.am or pieUcmts^ and so 
passing into Piteous) 

c *374 Chaucer Troylta irr 1395 (1444I (Corpus) As thoiighte 
him tho, for nielous [v.tr piteous, pilous] distresse. X390 
Gowkk Con/, in 193 Bot wher a king is Pietous [v rr, 

S Uous, eoub, -euousjj He is the more gracious. Ibid, 20a 
'ro which he hath with strengthe pnvea Ihe pietous \v n. 
pitous, piteuous] Justinian 1489 Caxton FayUs oj A i. 
VIE 17 Fieis to his enemyes, pyetous to them that be vam- 
quisshed. X490 — Eneydoi u 15 It weie a thynge in- 
humayne to beholde theym wythoute pyte, but more 
pyetous to telle it lyke as it was doon in dede 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis ix viii 49 Wylh hyr peteus [ed, 1353 pieluous] reuth- 
full complayntes sayr 'J he nevynnts all sctio fiilit and the 
ayi* * 5 ^ Gffde Godlte B (S. T.S.) With voice full 
pietious Z37X Saiir Peems Re/arm, xxvjm 14 Ane pieteous 
spreit appeirit to my thocht. 

Hence f yietousfly adv Obs.f piteonsily. 

1474 Caxton Chesse u v. Dv, Thou empeiour gouerne the 
peple pyetously. c 1489 — Sonnes oJ Ayuton xxii. 473 1 he 
four sones of ayi 


. . , : X489 — Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxii. 473 1 he 

four hones of aymon. that so many tymes have prated for it 
humbly & full pyetously. 

fPietranel. Obs. [ad. It. pietramllo Petro- 
NEii ] = Pbtiionel b, Petronlllier. 

1598 Barki r Theot l^artes Table Yivb, Pistolhery a 
French woid , and is the souldier on horse backc, aimed as 
the Pielianell, weaponed with a pistoll 

Piety (porc^ti). Foimh : 4 (6 St.) piete, 5-5^ 
pietie, 7- piety, [a OF. piele (12th cent ), ad, 
L. pietds dutifulness, piety, f, pins Pious. (The 
popular form m Fr. was ptlJ Pity )] 

I. 1 1. An early form of Pity, in various senses. 

ax^xo in Wt Jght Zyrtc P, xxx. 89 For he that dude is 

body on tre JOf cure sunnes have piete 1393 Langu P. PI 
C xti. 968 Paul ho apostel, hat no pite \MS I piete] haddc 
cristenc peuple to culle. X533 BELLUHnEN Ltvy 111 xix 
(S T. S ) II 96 Virgineus pctuislie praying |>a*ue to haue 
piete eiate of him and his docbtei, ban to haue ony piete of 
pe Claudiams, X548-0 (Mar ) B^ Com Prayert Commina^ 
iiOHt Thou art a mercifull God and of a great pietie. x6o6 
Holland Snel0n.266 Of your giacious Piety (which I know 
1 shall hardly obtaiiie) 

II, The quality or chaiacter of being pious. 

2 . Habitual reverence and obedience to God (or 
the gods); devotion to religious duties and obser- 
vances ; godliness, devoiitness, religiousness. 

X604 R, CAWonLY Table Alph , Ptettey godlinesse, holmes. 
1605 Camden Rent , Efigt . ro A woman of laie pietie. 1696 
Pun LIPS (ed s), Pieiyy a Moral veitue which causes ua to 
have an alTection and esteem for God and Holy Things. 
1742 Young Ift, Th. viii 691 ‘ Is virtue, then, and piety the 
same r— Nos piety is moie, Uis viitue's source. 1781 
CowPBR Truth 176 True piety is cheerful as the day 1873 
Manning Mtsshn If Ghost xi 205 Piety is the filial affection 
of the sons of God X877 E. K, Conoer Bos. Faith 1. ig 
' Piety fiays Cicero, ' is justice towards the gods ' 

3 . Faithfulness to ihe duttea naturally owed to 
parents aud relatives, supenois, etc. ; dutifulness ; 
affectionate loyalty and respect, esp to parents. 

1570 Lyev Enphues (Arb.) 103 Ah Lucilla, tnou Inowest 
not the care of a father, nor the duetie of a chtlde, and as 
farre ai I thou fiom pietie as I from crueltie. 1380 Ibid ^j8 
If she be Toyd of pule, whyshoulde I notbevoyde of pietie? 
x6xx Bible t lim. v. 4 Let them learne first to shew pietie 
at home, and to requite their parents a 1634 Chapman 
Revenge far lion. Plays 1873 III.^oo Though he could put 
off paternal pielie, 't gives no piiviTedg for us to wander 
fiom our filial dutie. 1636 Stanley Hist Philos, vi (i/or) 
aaSA Her Picture, Aristotle, ai piety to her [his mother’s] 
Memoty, caused to be made by Protogenes. 1729 Sw/pt 
Etbel on Dr, Delany 77 Pope.. Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian stoiy tells x8S7 [see Filial t a] 1873 
Manning Mission If, Ghost ix 930 The word piety in its 
original meaning signifies the natural affection which parents 
have for their children and children for their parents. 

fb. Our Ladyipf) Piety \ the Virgin Mary lepre- 
sented with the dead body of Christ on her lap ; 
cl PietI. Ohs, 

X542 Inv R, W'aidtoie (18x5) 38 Ane antepend of blak 
velvot broderrit with ane image of our Lady pietie upoun 
the gamync. c x6oo Rites o/Durham (Surtees) 38 Y* piller 
next adioymng to y* Lady of Pieties alter. 

0 , M/ountj mountain of piety ; sec Mount 
Mountain. Pelican in her piety : see Pelican. 

4 . with a aud ph (m sense a or 3). An instance 


of religious devotion or affectionate loyalty; a 
pious act, observance, or characteristic. 

X632 Srarke Prim Devot (1673) 617 The pieties of the 
chttich and laws of the land. i68a Sir T. Browne Chr 
Mor II. § 12 Persons more ready to be advanced by im- 
pressions from above, and chiistianized unto pieties x86o 
Hawthorne Marb Faun (1879! I xiiu 134 This gieat 
burden of stony memories which the ages have deemed it 
a piety to heap upon its back 1895 Zangwill Master 431 
Inextiicably woven with all the pieties of childhood 

6. attrih and Comb, 

1830 m Cobbeii's Rur, Rides (1883) II 317 St Botolph 
«.mu>t lament that the piety-inspiring mass has been 
supplanted by the monotonous uumniings of an oaken 
hutch 1893 E Bcelasis Mem, Sirjt Bellasts 158 A 
complete 1 aszia was made upon the piety shops for rosaries, 
medals, &c 

Pievish, Pievit, obs. ff Peevish, Pewit, 
Piewe, obs form of Pew. 

t Fieze, obs. form of Peisb v , to weigh out. 

X634 PcAcuAM Gentlem Exerc, 11 vii, 123 An indilTercnt 
arbiter betweene the day and night, piezing to each his 
equall homes. 

Piezo- (p^i czg), used as a combining form from 
Gr. mefetv to press, squeeze; as m Fleso-elec- 
tri’clty, electiicity generated by pressiiie, as in 
certain ciystals, 

1895 Story Maskclync Ctysiallogr, 1 § 13 Compression 
of a ciystal of touimaiine along its morphological axis also 
produces electrification ^pzezo-electncity) 

Piezometer (psii^zfi’mrtM) . [mod. ( J. Peikins 
1820) f. Gr TTif^-ew to press -h -(o)meter. So F. 
piizombtre ] An instrument for measuiing pressure 
(or something connected with pressure). 

An instrument n* for measuring the compressibility of 
water or other liquid under varying piessures, b for 
measuring the pressure of water at any point in a water- 
main; C for measuring the pressure of gas m the bore of 
a gun ; d for measuring the sense of piessure on different 
parts of the suiface of the body, e A sounding apparatus 
for measuring the depth of water by means of the compres- 
sion of air m a tube. 

1820 J Perkins m PAz/ Ttans 324 Having believed for 
many years, that water was an elastic fluid, I was induced 
to oscertain the fact, by constructing an instrument which 
I call a pie/ometei 1842 Brandc Diet, Set , etc., Pie- 
zometeTy an instrument for ascertaining the compressibility 
of liquids 1882 Ogtevic, Piezometer ,2 An instrument 
consisting essentially of a veitical tube inserted into a water- 
main, to show the piessuie of the fluid at that point, by the 
height to which it ascends in the tube of the piezometer 
X884 Knight Diet, Mtch, Supp. €78/2 Piezometer an 
instrument to measure the sense of pressure . The sense of 
pressure is strongest on the forehead, tongue, and cheek... ! 
An instrument to ascertain the pressure set up in the bore 
of a when a diaige of powder is fired 1884 Health 
Eektb, Catal 132/1 Thermometer Piezometer .Hygro- 
meters 

Piff (pif), int. An imitation of various sounds, 
as of that made by the swift motion of a bullet 
through the air. C£ Phit, Phdtt. So ptff-paff 

1773 Garrick Bon TonZ Pie-icnt, fire, piff-pauff— *tis done 
Z90Z IVestm, Caz 16 Dec 2/r Some of them think we’re 
only a part of his dream, and that we shall all go 'piff' 
when he wakes up. xooa Vfoids Eyewitness 100 Piff, piff, 
piff, skip the little projectiles amongst the naval guns 

llPiffero (prfelo) Also 8 -aro. [It ptffeio 
» Si:>. ptfarOy F fifre^ a fife or pipe, ad. OHG. 
pftfari piper, f. pftfa Fife.] (See qiiots.) 

1724 Short Ejcpiic For, IVds, m Mus Bks,f Piffa^Oy is an 
Instrument somewhat like a Hautboy Ibid y PifferOy is a 
small Flute or Flagelet x88o W H Stone in Grove Diet, 
Mus II, 733 Pijjfero .in the Dtzwnano della MnstcOy is 
described as a small flute with six finger-holes and no keys 
But the term is also commonly used to denote a rude kind of 
oboe, or a bagpipe with an inflated sheepskin for reset voir, 
common in Italy the playeis being teimed Ptffeian, 

Pifflo (pi I’l)) dial, and slang. Also 9 deal, 
pifle, pyfle. [? Onomatopoeic, with dim ending 
cf. also Sz. pifer,pyfejy\n cognate sense.] tntr. 
To talk or act in a feeble, tnfling, or ineffective 
way Hence Pi'ffling vbl, sh, and ppl, a 


pynm, thoo gits nowt noon. x8p4 westm, uaz 21 may 2/3 
He seems to have convinced himself that he is an old man, 
and settled down to a piffling eld. x89d Kipling SevenSeavy 
Maty Gtostir(xSg/)xd6 They piddled and piffled with iron. 
I’d given my orders for steel! X897 Sunday Times 2 Jan 
6/7 Their defence is sound, and their attack altogether good, 
save a tendency to * piffle’ in front of goal at times 
Plence Pi'ffle sb,^ foolish or formal nonsense; 
twaddle ; trash. »lller, a trifler, a twaddler. 

1890 Sat, Rev, 1 Feb, 15^2 If there is. a certain amount 
of the ‘piffle’ (to use a University phrase) thought to be 
incumbent on earnest young princes in our century, theie is 
a complete absence of insincerity 1000 O Onions Compl 
Bathelor ii 18 He’d talk a lot of piffle, wouldn’t he? xSpa 
July I The nervousness of the othei juvenile and 
titled pifller. xflpd Wesim Gaz 4 Dec. 2/1 Lord, but this 
chap IS dull. . .Dull ! he’s a perfect piffler 
Pifif Forms ; 3-7 Pi«« 0 , 4*-b pygge, 

5 py «6 6-8 vme, 6 pyg, (7 bie*). 6 - 

[Early ME. /fgfar-prob. OE. *^ga, 
Etymology obscure 

In formation, *btcga'wk, masc. corresponds to other animal 
names, doegay ME. dogge bagy^gay/rogga^ ME frosge 
frog, hoggoy ME. kogge hog. The word is perb. found in 
pwredy ? for "^picgSriad^ Tor the shortening cf. gyem-eynn, 
sum-btam, etc. , for pic- instead oipicg-y cf. hric-hot^ 
hryeg-bot (Laws of iEthclred, iith c.), wic-eree/t » wicg- 
ere/ft, etc. Pigwan is cited by Eardsley as a name temp. 


Richard I, iiSg-gg Low G and early mod Du have, in 
same sense, biggCy Du big a young pig , MDu. mggke , but 
the phonology is difficult see Franck ] 

I 1. The young of swine , ‘ a young sow oi 
boar* (J), 

a xazs A Hcr, R 204 pe Su we of ^luernesse, Jyet is, Glutunie, 
haue^ pigges lius inemned. Ibtdyj0\sz beo^ piggei 
lueruwed. cx^ Chaucer Reeve's T, 358 And in the floor 
with nose and mouth to broke They walwe as doon two pigges 
in a poke. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 1 . 237 A white sowe 
wi)> jjritty pisges [inginta porceBis] ext^oo Maundev 
(1839) vi 71 The Sarazines bryngen forth no Pigges, nor 
thei eten no Swynes Flessche. 0x440 Proinp Parv, 305/2 
15*3 Fitzherb. § 121 And 
if thy sowe haue moo pygges than thou wilt rere, sel them, 
or eate them 1377 B CJooge HeresbacfCs Hmb in (X586) 
149 Euery Pigge doth know hisowne Pappe xdoy Iopsell 
Pou? ’/ Beasts (1658) 512 As in English we call a young 
Swine a Pig. x688 R Holme Armotny 11, x8o/i In English 
we call a young Swine a Biggj a sucking or weaning Bigg 
x^xg De Foe Crusoe (1840) ll ix. 396 Three sows big with 
pig. x8z8 Webster, Ptgy the young of swine, male or 
female. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D xvii. Two fairows of 
pigs ready for the chapman igog J P Stiewell m iT d- 
Q 20th s. IV. 512 About here [in Hants] a mg is a pig fiom 
birth till six 01 eight months old, when it becomes a boar, 
a hog, or a sow 

f b Applied to the young of the badger Ohs, 
Tubberv. Veneiie 1B3 There aie foxes and theyr 
cubbesj and badgerdes and theyr Pigges 

2 By extension * A swine of any age ; a hog. 
(Clear examples of this use are rare before the igthc ) 
[1326 Ptlgr, Per/ (W de W, 2531) 158 b, Let vs syng or 

say our seruice distinctly not syngynge m ^ nose as pygges. 
1396 Shaks Meick V iv L47 Some men there are loue not 
a gaping Pigge ] 1663 Butler Hitd, i, 11. 472 Not onely 
Horse, but Cows, Nay Pigs, were of the elder house. 1784 
in Boizvelfs /ohnson (1887) VI 373, 1 told him (says Miss 
Seward) of a wondeiful learned pig Ibid 374 ‘ Certainly 
(said the Doctoi)* but how old is your pig/’ I told him, 
thiee years old. xB Soutucy Ode to a Ptgy And when, 
at last, the closing hour of life Arrives (for pigs must die 
as well os men) 1820 SncELrY (Edtp Tyrann r. Chorus 
Swine 3 Under your mighty ancestors, we pigs Were 
ble>>sed as nigluingaies on myitle sprigs Ibid,y Semichorus 
111, Happier swine were they than we. Drowned in the 
Gadarean sea Alas I the Pigs are an unhappy nation 1 
X863 Lvele Antiq, Man 23 The domesticated species com- 
prise the dog, horse, ass, pig, goat, sheep, and seveial bovine 
laces, X867 D G Mitchell Rur Sind, 63 The pig can 
hardly be regnided as a classic animal 

b Applied to a wild swine or hog ; also used 
coIkcHv^y « wild swine in the mass 
1889 R. S S Badfn Powi ll Pigsticking 67 , 1 have even 
seen a pig break its leg in the act of jumping down a small 
bank, ipox Munsefs Mug, (U. S ) aXV. 328/2 There is 
much to be seen— deer m herds, a sounder of ijig, perchance, 
scurrying away 

o. The figure of the unimal used as an orna- 
ment, etc. SusseJt pig, a drinking vessel in the 
form of a pig 

1884 Mag. Art Jan, roa A popular vessel is the 'Sussex 
pig' When filled, this quaint, uncouth utensil is. set up- 
iight on thebiute’s tail, empty, it Hands on all-fours. In 
Sussex these ‘pigs ’ were, and still are, brought into use at 
weddings 

3 The animal or its flesh as an aiticle of food. 

Usually referring to a young 01 sucking pig, otherwise 
only humorous, the regular name for the meat being porh, 
dial also pig-vieat, cf also bacon, ham,ginskiny etc 
CX430 two Cooke? y-bhs 40 Broche l?m Pygge, \jon farce 
hym. & sewe Jie hole, & lat bym roste, 1477 Norton Ord, 
Alch. vu in Ashm Theot Chem But (1652)103 Heate 
wheiewith Pigg or Goose is Scalded X549 Covfrdalg, etc 
E? asm Par Tit 28 They feare to be contaminate yf they 
eate eyther porke or pigge, 1390 Shaics. Com, En ii i 66 
The Pigge q^uoth I, is burn’d 1684 Bunyan Ptlgr, ii. 
Intiod i6z Some start at Pi^, slight Chicken, love not 
Fowl iS*2 Lamb Eha Ser i , A Dissertation upon Roast Pig 
4. Applied with distinguishing epithet to vaiioas 
species of the family Steidx, as btesh-pjg, wood-pig, 
also extended to include animals m some way 
icsembling the pig, as sea-pig, {a) the poi poise; 
{b) the tunny. See also Guinea-pig 
X664 [see Guinca-fig]. 1785 G. Forster tr Sparrtnatis 
Voy. Cape G, H, II 279 We had the good luck to catch 

S ing wood-pig x8a6 Miss Mitiord FiU&jge Ser ir 
387 Driving about an unhappy porpoise m a wheel- 
w, and showing it at two-pence a head, under the 
name of a sea pig 1896 Kirby (title) In Haunts of Wild 
Game,. .Reedbuck and Small Game, Bush pigs^ Leopards 
1897 Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 61^ I deeply regiet not 
having been able lo bring home a JBobia pig These .. 
are black in colour, as indeed is common in African pigs, 
two-tlurdb head, and after a very small and very flat bit of 
body, end in an inoKlinately long tail 
6 Applied, usually contemptuously or oppro- 
bnously, to a person, or to another animal. (Cf. 
F. cochon,) 

XS46 J Hcywood Prov (1867) 6s What, byd me welcome 
pyg a 1586 Sidney .< 4 wixdia iii (1629) 360 The priHie pigge, 
laying her sweet burden about hw necke. 1863 G Allen 
Babylon xv, Knew him well, the sclflsh old pig. xSgz H. S 
Constable Horses, Sfort ^ War 46 He is usually called 
a sulky pig of a horse. 

0 slang, t A sixpence {fibs'), + b. A police 
officer {pbsi), c A pressman in a printing-office. 

1622 Flftcher Beggars Bush ifL L Fill till t be sixpence. 
And there’s ray pig. 2:1700 B, E Diet Cant Crew, Pig, 
Sixpence. 18x2 J H Vaux Flash Diet , Pigs or GrunierSy 
police runners. xSax Egan Life in London I l (Farmer). 
Do not fiown upon me, thou bashaw of the pigs, and all 
but beak I 1842 Savage Art Printing s v , Pressmen are 
called pigs by compositors, sometimes by way of sport, and 
sometimes of irritation. 1857 N, ^ Q, snd Ser. IV 192/1 
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Compositors are jocosely called mokes or donkeys, and 
men pigs 'Jhese mcknames,,were well understood in tne 
ea^ part of the last century, 
fl. Technical uses. 

7 . An oblong mass of metal, as obtained from 

the smelting-fumace ; an ingot , 

In this connexion sow is found earlier vi2, of lead 1481, of 
silver 1590, of iron 16121^ sovj-tron 1608, sffioinsmi xo74« 
The original differentiation of sffio and (if there was 
any) was prob in the swe, the smaller massM being callea 
^%gs* The modem explanation, i,e that the comes 
from the mam channel, and the>*^ from derivative channels 
into which the liquid metal is run from the furnace (applicable 
only to non) ts a later adaptation of the terras to the develop- 
ment of the iron-industry, of which the earliest indication is 
in quot 1686 in d, where however ‘sow and ‘piggs may 
in themselves refer merely to size 

a. Generally. (Not now of gold or silver ) 

1630 J Taylor (Water P) Praise 0/ HempseedVTks iii, 

6s/i Ships That bring gold, siluer, many a Sow and Pig. 
1683 Lotui Gas No 187^3, 150 P'Egs of Silver. 
Shelvocke Voy round World 31a We return d for what 
we had of lum some hales of coarse broad cloth, some piggs 
of copper J836--4X Bramdc CJmn (ed s) 8ao Cast into 
oblong pieces called pigs, which are broken up, roasted, and 
melt^ with a portion of charcoal Malleability w h«e 
conferred upon the copper by stirring fete,] 1W8 G. 
Stephens RumcMon, I 37a Ihis Pigof Tm is well known 
and has often been engraved 1894 Tvnes z6 Aug 0/4 Zinc 
in blocks or pigs, one cent per pound, 

b. Of lead (the earliest use) : now usually of a 
definite weight , see quot. 1823. 

1589 J. White in Capt. Smith Virgtma[x62^ 13 We found 
..many barres of Iron, two pigs of Lead, and such like 
heauie things throwne here and there, a. 16x6 Bej.um. & 
Fl. Scornful Lady v. 11, Lusty Boys to throw the Sledge, 
and lift at Pigs of Lead 168B R. Holme Armoury lU. 
260/2 A Pig or Sow of Lead, is generally about three hun» 
dred Pounds apiece. 1747 HoosON Mtnefs Diet Iiv, 
Amongst Lead Merchants it [a Fodder] is nine Pieces or 
Piggs of Lead. 1833 P Nicholson Pract Butld 405 The 
moulds take a charge of metal equal to one hundred and 
ftfty-four pounds, these are called in commerce, pigs, or pigs 
of lead 186s Meriyale Rom» Emp* VIII. Ixvi ao6 Insciip- 
tions on pigb of lead, &c. refer to the reigns of Claudius 
o Of iron (now the chief use) . see qiiots. Also, 
in mod. use (without a or plural), short for /z'f- 
tron Ptg of ballast^ a pig of iron (rarely of lead) 
used as ballast. 

1674 Ray Words. Iron Work 126 The lesser pieces of 
1000 pound or under they call Pigs 1678 Pm* Trans 
XII 934 From these Furnaces, they bring their Sows and 
Pigs of Iron (as they call them) to their Forges 1769 Gray 
Lei to Ntcholh 24 June, The iron is brought in pigs to Mil- 
throp by sea from Scotland, &c. 1789 Trans Sac Arts 
VII 218 Pigs of ballast, to sink tbe lower part x8ao 
Glover's Htsi, Derby i. 62 A pig of iron is three feet and 
a half in length, and of one hundred pounds weight 1837 
Marryat Dog-jiend liv, Get up a pig of ballast 1866 
Reader 8 Sept. 778 The changes which have to be effected 
m the crude cast-iron, called pig, in order to convert it into 
malleable or bar-iron. X87Z Tians Amer Inst Mmv^ 
Eng, I. 149 V^ite pig is made with a slag ranging fiom 
40 to 48 per cent. 1883 DmlyP/ems xSept a/d Metals .. 
Scotch pigs quiet, closing at 47A for m n warraiit:> 
d Applied to the moulds or channels in the 
pig-bed, 

[x686 Plot Stajfordsh. 162 They make one larger farrow 
than the rest, .which is for the Sow, from whence they 
diaw two or three and twenty others (like the labeLls of 
a die in Heraldry) for the piggs.] xSog [see Fio-iron zJ 
X856 Richardson SuppL s v , When the lead is tapped from 
the smelting furnace, it runs down a straight channel, 
technically called the sow, from which branch off on each 
side some smaller channels, called pigs, . x868 Joynson 
Metals 23 The iron is run into rough moulds or channels 
made in sand, and to which the name of ' pig ’ is given 

8, In various technical and local uses; a. A 
bundle of hemp-fibre of about 2^ lb weight, b, 
A block or cube of salt, c A segment of an 
orange or apple, d. See quots. a 1843, 1902. 

tSaS Choyce Log yack Tar (1891) 33 This (rock salt] 
they cut out into square pigs weighing about sixty pounds 
which they send to Guacho on mules a 1843 in Southey 
Comnu-pl Bk (1851) IV. 417 Your man beat hu) antagonist by 
a pig and an apple-pie, Hoie, A pig 15 still a piovincial 
term for an apple puff H Stuart Seamatfs Catech, 
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_ ten weighed into small parcels called ‘pigs’, 
weighing about ajlbs each, 1870 Vernev Leitice Lisle vL 
95 ‘What beautiful fruit’, said he, beginning to eat the 
'pigs ' into which she was cutting it [an apple] 1877 N ^ 
Q 5th Ser VII 13^/1 1902 Daily Chrotu ii (jet 8/4 

*Pigs m Blankets’ the Ameiicans call oysters wiapped m 
bacon We term them ‘Angels on Horseback'. 

8, In the names of various games 
Ptgs in clover, a game which consists in rolling a number 
of marbles into a recess or pocket in a boaid by lilting the 
board itbelf. Placing (or chalking the ptg^s eye, putting on 
ike pt^s teal, 1903- 

1898 Daily News 3 May 6/2 Those games and pastimes 
by which the patrons of the Peninsular and Oriental (Com- 
pany are wont to beguile time Of such are the ‘ Game of 
Buckets’, ‘Playing Bull*, ‘Placing the Pig's Eye', and the 
‘ Cigaiette Race*. 1900 Westnu Gaz. 6 June 2/2 All those 
who have played ‘ Pigs in Clovei ’ will know the exasperating 
way in which, when you have safely wriggled one pig into 
position another immediately wriggles itsmt out 1903 Daily 
C&ron, 4 Feb. 5/1 ‘Putting on the pig’s tail ’ is a familiar 
^me on board ship, A tailless pi§; is drawn in chalk upon 
the deck. Each passenger is blindfolded, turned round 
three tunes, and then proceeds to put the tail on the pig— 
usually yards away fiom the animal, 

III. Pioverbial phrases, 

10. fa. ike pig is offered, to hold open 

the poke ; to seize upon one’s opportunities (And 
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valiants of this.) b To buy (or selL) a ptg in a 
poke (or bag) • to buy anything without seeing it 
or knowing its value, fc. To ^ve any one a, ptg 
of his own (or another s) sow * («) to give any one 
a part of his own (or anolhei’s) piopeity ; if) to 
pay any one back m his own coin, treat him as he 
has treated others, d. Please the pigs please the 
fates; if ciicumstances permit, if all’s well [Here 
some have suggested a corruption of py<x or of 
pzxtes, but without any historical evidence ] e. 
To carry pigs to market ; to try to do business or 
attain to resulU. To drive (or brinf) ottds pigs to 
a Jim, pretty, eic, market ^ (usually ironical) to be 
disappointed or unsuccessful in a venture, 
a. CIS30 R Hillcs . 5 ^ (*®S8) *4® When ye 

proffer me pigge open the poke x6x6 Wtthak 
579 Quod daiitr accipe, when the pig is offeied, hold ope 
the poake. aiGzo Sir T. Throckmorton Life kJeam 
SsrN Throckmorton xci, To piofferd Pig each man doth 
ope his Poke, b 136* J IIlywoooP;^ ^Eptgr (1867) 
130, 1 will neuer bye the p>g m the poke. 1679 G K tr. 
Boaystuau's Theat, World 201 Buying, as they say, a Pig 
in a Bag. 1783 Rolltad 74 Except, indeed, when he e^ays 
to joke, Ana then his wit is truly pig in poke. x86o Gen 
P, Thompson Alt III. cxxxvi to8 The leason the 
parliamentary jobbei hates the Ballot, is because he does 
not like buying a pig in a poke c X553 Bale Gardiners 
De vera Obed Giij, I thought it not mete to make men 
thinke I had geuen them a pigge of another mannes sowe. 
iS<ia J Heywood Pfov. ^ hptgr (1867) 155 Syr ye gyue me 
a pyg of myne owne sowe x6xx Cotgr s v C/itfww, To 

f iue one a pig of his owne sow, to affoord him helpe out of 
IS owne meanes. X73X Fielding Grub 6i Op, in. xiv, If 
you come to my house I will treat you Wuh a piffof your 
own sow, d 1702 T Brown Lett fr Dead Wks 1760 
II 198 I’ll ba%e one of the wigs to cairy into the country 
with me, an’t {printed and] please the pigs. 1755 Genii* 
Mag XXV. IIS The expression 1 mean \\ Ant please the 
pigs, in which . , pigs is most assuiedly a con option of Pyjc 
1800 Southey Let, to Lieut Southey t 
II 83. xSasT lAoou, Say, ft Doings 
what I will do, and that is, please , 

Louibatoher cousin George, s^xBlackv) June 819/1 
There 1*11 be, please the pigs, on Thursday night, e. 174? 
Smollett Rod, Rand, xv, Strap observed that we had 


ducTng the competition Wallah, it has driven its pigb to a 
pretty market, 

11 , In various other phrases and locutions 

1346 J, Hlywood Proo. (1867) 84 Who that hath either of 
these pygs in vre, He hath a pyg of the woorse panier .sure 
1670 Ray Prov 209 Like Goodyers ptg, never well but when 
he IS doing mischief Chesh xyog BnU Apollo 11 . No. 62. 
3/2 Whom all the Town follow, Like so many St Anthony's 
Pigs. 1761 Brit Mag H 440 You’d have sworn be had 
got the wiong pig by the ear x8o8 Scoir lei, to Ellis 
23 Dec. in Lo^hart, 1 believe .. that when he [Sir A 
Wellesley] found himself superseded [after Vimeuo], he 
suffered the pigs to run through the business. 1823 Byron 
Juan VII Ixxxiv, Ask the pig who sees the wind I 1828 
Craven Gloss (ed 2) s v, ‘To drive pigs*, to snoie 1837 
Disratli Corr zu Sister si Nov., Gibson Craig .rose, 
stared like a stuck pig, and said nothing Kirs Car- 
lyle New Lett, to Car lyle 20 Aug., 1 ‘ did intend * that 
you should have had plenty of Letter to-day, but the pigs 
have run t hrough it— and be hanged to them c x86o Profvei h. 
Figs may fly; but they are very unlikely birds. X903 
S. Hedin Centr Asia II 3x8 The sleeping men . . went 
on driving their pigs to market for all they were worth 
XV, aitnb, and Comb. (Cf, those in Hog VL) 

12 . a. attribiilive, as pig-belly, -boy, -broth, 
-butcher^ -eye, -feast, -hutch, -leather, -life, -man, 
-meed, -mei chant, -pen, -philosophy, -swill, -trough, 
-tub, yard*, from sense pig ballast, trade, etc. 

X797 S, James Voy Arabia aor The boat, full of *pig 
ballast .was alwa]^ half full of water 1622 Fletcmir & 
Massinger Span Curate it. 1, No man would think a 
stranger such as I am Should reap any great commodity 
from ms ’’pigbelly 16x4 B. Jonson Induct,, 

The language some where sauours of Smithfield, the Booth, 
and the *Pigbroatb, or of prophaneness 1714 Lond Gag 
No. 3274/11 A little swarthy Woman, hath small *Pig 
Eyes 1823 Blackw, Mae* XIV 520 The mallet-pate, 
pig-eye Chinese. 1839 Carlyie Chartism iv 127 He 
lodges to his mind in any *pighutch or dcghutch x8M 
W J Tucker B Europe 304 Ills legs ,m strong ‘’pig- 
leather boots Blackw* Mag Nov, 666/t Ihe “pignian 

had caught the five piglings xBiy Pari Deb 743 It pre- 
vented the pieservation of meat, and especially of ‘’pig 
meat. 1895 N, ^ Q* xoth Ser IV. 3x2 [In Hants] The 
spore-rib and giiskm of a bacon hog or sow are called pig- 
meat, whether Taige or small 1897 A Ubuils Syst Med,n 


between the tnain-dew guns converted into 
1874 Lisle Carr fiui, Gwynne I 1. 8 The ‘’pig-philosbphy 
of ‘ rest and be thankful 1889 A, Sidgwick in yml, Educ, 
Feb, 1 17 We began with Delectus— an awful institution, no 
more reading than a ‘’pigtub is food 

b. objeclive and obj. genitive, as pxg-buyer, 
-dealer, -driver, -eater, feeder, -jobber, -killer^ 
-stealer, -taker*, pig-breeding, -dealing, -driving, 
-eating, -feeding, -keeping, sbs. and adjs. 

iBsyi Pall Mall G. 23 Dec. 2/1 Ballybncken is. chiefly 
remarkable as the jplace of residence of the ‘’pig-buycrs. 
1851 Mayhew Lana Labour 1, 350/2, 1 also entered into the 
*pig dealing line. z6 ^ Gayton Pleas. Notes 11, v. 57 Like 
B^tholemewFaire ‘’pig dressers xeSjLond Gaz*lAo 2234/4 
John Williams a Welshman, a ‘’Pig driver. x6o8 Middle^* 
TON Tnck to Catch Old One iv 1, Convey my little ‘‘pig- 
eater out. z8xo Splendid Follies 1 . 109 Industrious peasants 


pursuing iheii moining labours- wine milking— some pig- 
feeding. i8z8 P CuNNiNOHAU N 6 // alc^ (ed 3J II 250 
Breadman had been a gieat ^pig-stealer in liis day. 

c instrumental, paiasjnlhetic, etc., s\!apig-h tbed, 
-haunted, pig-backed, -chesied,-eycd, footed, -hav ed, 
-jawed*, ptgfat, -proof, -tight, adjs. 

1880 Zachnsdorp Bookbinding xi 42 Nothing can be more 
annoying than to see books lop-sided, “pig-backcd x88o 
Daily News 1 7 Sept x6/a The litter animal [a goal] k slightly 
pig backed 1613 Beaum & Fl CoAComb v. 111, Wh> kneel 
you to such a ^pig-bnbed fellow? x89S^<.?//tw o/Rez> Aug. 
162 A sickly boy, ‘ * pig-chested 1833 Booth A nalyU Diet, 
228 *P/g~ejcd ii> a lude epithet when speaking of ejes that 
aie small and deeply seated in the head 1864 Kincsi ly 
Rom A Teut 111. 74 Pig eyed hideous beings 1897 Car alip 
Tadics u 8 Not, that ine troop hoise is useless if he is 
not “pig fat 1884 Cassells Fani Mag. Apr 2^i/\ 'J he “pig- 
footed bandicot is another curious variety seen heie 1883 
Pall MallG 21 Sept. 12/2 Tl e immense miniber of wild pigs 
makes cullivalion impracticable without *pig pioof fences 

13 . Special Comb, (cf Hog M3) pig brass, 
brass as it is cast after llie fust fusion ; pig-cheer, 
viands made fiom the flesh or viscera of swine ; pig- 
dog, a dog used in hunting wild pigs ni Auslralia ; 
pig-hole, an aperture in a steel luinace through 
which fresh supplies of pig-iron may be inlioducco; 
pig-hull, dial = Pigsty ; pig-lifter, one cmploj cd 
inraovingpig-iron: seeciuol,; pig-louao,ihc wood- 
louse or Hog -LOUSE, Cmsctts, pig-maker, a manu- 
facturer of pig-iion ; pig-market, (a) a matket 
held for the purchase and sale of swnic; {b) a 
name vulgarly given to the l^ro«ichoIium or nnlc- 
ebamber of the Divinity School at Oxlcid; ste 
quot ifiSi ; pig-mould, one of the diannels m 
a pig-bed , pig-plate ~ Pic-iiiON 2 ; pig-potato, 
a small potato used to feed swine hog potato 
(Hog sb)- 13); also pig-ring, a ring or strip 
of metal fixed in the snout of a hog to prevent it 
from grabbing, a hog-rnig ; pig-root v,, to rout 
or grub m the earth like awinc; pig stone, a 
conciction occurring in the interlines of the wild 
boar; pig-trotter, the foot of a ]»ig, as an article 
of food ; t pig-woman, a woman who sold roast 
pig at fairs, etc. , pig- wool, the finer hair of the 
swine, used in making flies for anglers ; pig-yoke, 
(a)«Hoo-YOKB ; (^) a sextant or quadiant {slanf), 
bee also Pig-bfd, etc. 

*897 Allhuit's Syst. Med IT 9.8 lho‘^c ulm rimcit tlie 
‘’pig brass, and arc called ‘foundcis*. Z&7X Ankjeologia 
(1873) XLIV. ^08 Chitstiii.is was ranmt1>, us lufM, the prill* 
ciiJttT season for ‘“piK cheer *. 1845 P, J. Waw- m 1 u /LA*. 
tn N Zealand II i, 6 1 he ’pig dojjs are of rather u mongrel 
breed 1877 (iiLLirs in Trans N A. /ml X* jji A pig- 
dog of ibe Imll-tcrner breed, 1828 Ctett'en Gloss, (eel, a), 
*Ptghul, a pig coic or sl\ c*. 2892 Lahnr Conmihston Gloss , 
*rtg-b/lcrs, also called ‘nieial carrim’ .. lho*e^who tide 
Uie piu-irun out of the tioiiglu* uf xand into w bit h U huslK.cn 
placed to cool, and ■•(ack it on tbe trucks used in convening 
It away fur sale. 18x9 G Samouimk hnietwl. (. ompetot* 
XIX It IS commonly called *Pig louse, Wood loose, Mi lk|Hdc* 

t T_.. «r. 1. . ctiinplmning 

xSiSx WcKui Life 

. JI7 Note that tie Iiivinity bthufile 

hath been i>eldome used since altered and t banged (but 
before 'twas a *pig-markcl). xSm h, Bradi hv I erd, GrCits 
V, 1 hey made their way to the classic * Pig market *, to wait 
the arrival of the Vice-Chancellor 1839 Vnw Dut Arts 

} 54 1 he smelter runs off the lead into tlte^plg-moidds. 1787 
Karli-y I ond. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 35 Having spitted 
jour pig, sew It up, and lay it down t«»a brisk, clear fire, 
w ith a '‘pig-plaie hung in the middle of it. X796 S i n man 
6minarn 11 , xxvi. 244 These roots are tulieious flattlsh, 


small,, not unlike 


'tatoes; x866(>to. Knot J* Holt 


, tc 'pigpota 

xxviu, Not very big or line, but a second si/c-a ui},-;)ot.tto, 
like 1862 WuDE Catal* Arttrq* m R, /iifA Aiad, 18 A 
small portion had been cut out . . to make a “pig ; tug. 1890 
*R. Boidrlwoou * Miner's Rhiht six, Tig riHiting a man’ll 
very prospecting claim, as if u was ’ old grcur.d *♦ 185* M M • 
HFwZoria Labour 1 , 18/2 *lhe .‘pig.toatrrwiinirii will give 
you notice when the time is (ume. 16x4 B, Jonmin Barth. 
Fair II. VI, Smoak’d like tbe iMik vide of tiie ^ f’lg woman’s 
Booth, iiere. 1892 Geniltwotnm^s Bk. imports L Ilis fl> • 
book of silk-liodud, ‘‘pig wotd, red c r oiani^e feathered flies. 
1836 Marryat Midsk, /\asy Mv,Old Smallvile tuiild iwt do 
betmr with his “'ptg->okc * and compasses. 1885 . / th<H turn 
JO Oct 468 'ihe pig yoke was a wooden fi-ime wliuh was 
fastened around the nciks of pigs to binder than from 
forcing a way through hedges 

b. In nama of animals ami plants: as pig- 
cony, the guinea-pig ; pig-deer, the IJabirousj»a ; 
plg-faod, pig‘«faoe, a plant . see quot. 1846 ; pig- 
fish, a popular name in America ami Atislralia of 
various fishes; pig-lily, a popular name in S. 
Africa of the Arum lily, Htchardia wthiopha, the 
root of which is eaten by porcupines; pig-mouse, 
the water-shrew , pig-pea, a variety of iield t»ca* 
(Cf.iroGrAli3c,d.) 

1607 Topsell Bourf* Beasts 88 Indian liiile “Pig* 
cony I received the inctare of this beast fiom a ceruiit 
Noble-man. X834 Ross Ian Drerneds Und Jrtrt, i jj 
fates J called by the atxirtgtn«s..cariagui»g. 

Lindwv i eg, 528 The natives of AustriiSt eat 
the fruit of MiesenthyaMthemum] secHUaUisde (Pigdaces, 
or CanagMgp 1898 Morris Austril /?mr . Kg-face, Pig- 
r^, ,nd Pig', ftc, „ Ptffr&cw. mS PiTt. 

AH/er iv Sat-nUn/etm lb. oMkiiig « gnming 
^ It when «n^. It is «MiiMiinetcin.d ‘rig- 
FisK sfaSMonus Ausirai Bag^F^fis/^x gKon to 

the fish Agyie^ Daasdias cam aho 
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the Leather-jacket, In Sydney it ib Cass^Aus ummacie- 
Wrabse, closely lelated to the Blue groper. In 
yiQtciWif Ileiei odontus the Poit Jackson Shaik 

x88o Sliver ij- C<7V .S’ AJhca (ed, 3) 148 Associated by 
name with the Lilies is what is known as the *Pig Lily 
1887 RtOLR Haggard Jess 44 Thousands of white arum 
hlies.--pig-lihes they call them thei e. 1M5 Sirntdard 8 Peb, 
2/5 The **pig mouse’ of the cress uimer is the water 
shrew- X766 Complete Fanner s v Peaeej The common 
white pea, the gray pea, the *pig pea, and some other large 
winter peas. 

c. Combinations with jug's , as jag's cheeky coU^ 
eye^fry^ hair ; pig’s face : see ptg-faa in h j pig’s 
foot, tW a dipping-pail nscd. m brewing, and 
also for carrying dry articles ; {b) a kind of crow- 
bar ; pig*s meat, food for swine j alsojf^, ; pig’s 
whisper, (a) a very brief space of time (siaug)\ 
(b) a low whisper ; pig’s whistle, U. S. 
s/ajtg « pig's whisper (a). Also Pio-’s-WASir. 

1844 Stlpiilns Bk Farm 11 . 243 The heads should be 
cut oIF one after the othei, and eaten as green '^pig’sKdieek. 
i8]S3 Kingsley Ily^aita xi>r, With a sleek pale face, small 
^♦pig’b eyes, and an enormous tuiban 1848 Wesigautu 
Aitsiralia Felix i\, 133 The ’’pig’s face is an extremely 
common pioduction of the Australian soil 1467 Yation 
Chunhw* Ace (Sora, Rec Soc.) X20 Payd for a *pyggsFote 
to bare cols, 1790 Pennant London (1813) 322 That 
resistless species of ciow. well known to hoiisebreakeis W 
the name of the PigN-foot. x8m Du Mauritr Tnlfy 
(1895) 105 Hi<i twiddling little footle ’’pig’s-hair brush. x8^ 
Crockeit Grey Mm xxxv. 233 A pad of *pigs’ meat in hot 
liand 1837 Dickens Ficlnv x'cxu, you’ll find yourself in bed, 
in something less than a ’’pig’s whisper, X883 Gd Words 84 
He confided his seciet, wiapped up in a pig’s whisper to 
the earth, x86o Bari le it DicL Anar* (ed. 3) s.v, ‘TU 
do so in less than a ’'pig's whistle ’, 

Pig (pig), sbA Now .yr, and Northumbld* 
Forms 5 pygg, 6 pyg, pigge, 9 pigg, 5 - pig. 
[Oiigm unknown , see also Pigoimt.] 

1 . An earthenware pot, pitcher, jar, or other 
vessel , especially one that has no specific name ; 
a crock. Rarely a vessel of tin or wood (obs.)* 
tfx44a Alp/iabet M Tales sao Eueiilk day . was broght 
vnlo nym a lofe of biead and a pygg with wyne & a light 
candy 11 , 1488 Acc. Ld Jhgk Treas, Scci, 1 . 79 Delmeiit 
bo Dene Robeifc Hog, channoune of Halirudhous, to the 
The5aurare,tauIdinpiesensoftheCbancellaie, LordLile .in 
a pyne pig of tyn Douglas ^ncis vii xiv, 25 Fuitli 

ofane payntit pyg, qunair ns he stude, A gret i ivcr defundaud 
01 a flude. 1588 Wills j- Inv N C (Surtees) II 312, j lille 
wood coup,j paer of muster queines of wood,j Title wood 
pigge. iiij wood dishes, j eai then panne X673 I Fedderburn's 
Voealt 13 (Jam) Urna,ix pitcher or pig, 1724 in Ramsay 
Tead. J\/i\c, C1733) 11 . x8i A pig, a pot, and a kirn there ben, 
x8i8 Miss B’errii r JHairiage II, 187, 1 would send him one 
of our hams, and a nice Hi tie pifj of butter 18x8 Scott//?/. 
Midi, xlix, It wad be better laid out on yon bonny grass- 
holms, than lying useless heie in this auld pigg x86a Htsi op 
F>ov. ScoL 170 She that gangs to the wcTl wi’ an ill-wiJl, 
cither the pig bieaks or the water will spill. 

+ b. Applied to a cmeraiy urn. Obs, 

1535 Stewart Crou, Scot (Rolfs) I 344 Sjno all his hodie 
bnnt wes unlill ass Syne in ane pig woiinderfulhe wes 
wrochi, Tha war put in and to the lempill hrocht, 1336 
Uellusndin Cron Scot, (*821) 11 * 346 Ane pig crafteTy 
ingravin, in quhilk was found ceilane bonis wound in silk, 
c A chimney-pot ^of earthenware) fo/v. 
x8zz OAT.r Fiovost xxiv. 177 Pigs from the lum-heads 
came rattling down like thundei -claps. 

d, liarthenwaic as a matenal; also, a pot-shercl 
or fragment of earthenware such as childien use in 
some games. Sc, dial* 

x8o8-x8 In J AMii son. Mod, Sc Made 0’ common pig, not 
0* checnie. The wee lassie was playan' wi’ her pigs on the 
giund. 

0, Pigs and whisiUs^iiis.^^xi\.%\ trivialities! to 
go to pigs and xvhtsfles, to be nnned. 

1681 Cor VIE IVAtgsSuppih (.1751) idx Discoursing of their 
Pigs and whistles, And strange espeiiments of Muscles 
[wtOi Pigs and whistle*?, GwteraAs] X786 llaAsi Rig 
xlvhi (1801) r8 So he to pigs and whistles went And left 
the land. x 85 a Mrs. CARivr.F Leli, HI. 125 Curious what 
a curative cflect a railway j’ourney has on me always, while 
you it makes pigs and whi&tles of I 
2 - Comb* (all Sc,), pjg-ass, an ass which 
draws a pig-cart, a cart filled with crockery for 
sale, a mugger’s cart; pig-man, a seller of 
ciockery, a mugger , pig-sh.op, a crockery shop ; 
pig-wife, a female vendor of ciockery. 

X787 W. Tavlor Poents 79 Frae Phoebus’ beams ye apes 
retire, Wi’ your ’’Pig-as.ses X898 Wesint, Gas 25 Oct. 3/1 
.Sometimes the clanging of a ”‘nigcart’ bell is heard far 
down the street, x68r CorviL }y/ngy Sujjltc (1751) 120 
Wallace, Who m a *pig-inaii’b weed, at Bigger Espied all 
the English leaguic. ‘ Ian IMaclarcn’ Kate Carmgie 
226 Hts father keepit a ’fiiig chop [»shop], X787 W. Taylor 
Poems 70 notCf Some ape Poets may be said rather to lead 
’’Pig Wives' Clippie Asses, x8ax Jilackiv, Mag Jan 423 
Already has the ‘Pig Wife's’ early care Mark'd out a 
station, for her mockery ware. 

Pig- V* [f. Pig sb i] 

1. Of a sow : To bung forth pigs ; fo farrow. 
(Cf. to chtldy kid, lamb, foal, etc ) Also iransf 
andj^^* a. tfdr, 

<rr53» Du Wes lutrod* Fr* In PJsgr. 032 To pygge as a 
sowe, ponreeUi . 1607 Topscle Founf BeasU (1658) 53* A 
Sow which hath once pigged x66o PeUrs Last Will m 
Marl Mise, (Park) VIL 135 The bed that Pope Joan pigged 
in. X8I44 Stephens Bk, Farm H. 6qB A sow about to pig 
* .will carry straw in her mouth, and collect it m a heap in 
some retired corner of a shed, 
b, irons* 


*575 Turbebv, Venene 150 When his dame dothe pigge 
him, [the bore} hath as many teeth as euer he 'will hauc 
whyles he liueth 1593 Nashd Four Lett Coitftif Wks. 
(Grosait) 11 199 This is not halfe thelittour of inckehoin- 
isme, that those foure pages haue pigd 1699 E IVsow in 
PhtL Ti am, XXI 432 Th i& Monster was pigged alive 1760 
Chfon, in Amu Reg 117/1 A large sow has pigged 21 pigs 
at one litter 1805 R, W Dickson Prtui* Agnc, II 1x04 
The litters which are pigged in June should always he 
leaied. 

2 . tnlr* To huddle togethei in a disorderly, 
diity, or irregular manner; to herd, lodge, or 
sleep together, like pigs ; to sleep in a place like 
a pigsty. Also to pig it 

1675 Cotton ScojperScoJiyi When I pig'dwilh mine own 
Dad 1697 Vanbrugh ProvohUi IVi/e v 11, 65 So, now you 
being ab dirty and as nably as myself, we may go pig 
together 1806-7 J Bekesi ord Miseries Hum Life U826) 
xiv 1, The only hole in which you can pig for the night 
i8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed 2), ‘ To ptg together to he, Tike 
pigb, two or three togethei. 1857 Fcclestologisi XVllI. 312 
The six-and thirty iii'ih families who pig in the adjoining 
alley 1889 G Allen Tents of SAem 11, You’d have to pig 
it with the goats and the cattle. 

b. irans. To crowd (persons) together like pigs. 
x882SciiouLER//>.r/, U A*. II 276 Pig^ingCravellers together 
in the same chamber if not m the same bed. x88s Daily 
News 20 May 2/2 Women and children were often found in 
them ‘ pigged ’ into small rooms. 
t8. Gltyoe-maMng* To hang many skms together. 
x688 R Holme Artnouiym 86/2 is hanging of 

many skins together, 27*6 Diet. Rust, s v. IVeLglamr* 
Hence Pi gging sb,, fairowing; huddling. 
i6oy Tofsele Fourf, Beasts (1658) 518 An easie and safe 
piggmg 1898 B, Burleigh Sirdar ^ Khalifa xii 191 The 

•■nirt'onnn' * .rt .Qrtni^nri rlivf fiMrl f.ASf' 


’pmging ’ in Soudan dirt and heat. 
Plgfi 


’igage, eiTon. obs. form of Pygmg. 

Pig-back, dial, form of Piok-a-baok. 
Pi*g-bed. [f. Pig sb}^ + Bed sb ] 

1 A place wheie a pig lies, a pigsty, a pig’s lair, 

xBix in Cobbett Ritr Rtdes (1825) 17 Their dwellings are 
little better than pig beds. 

2 . The bed of sand in v?hich pigs of iron are cast. 

1884 Lock Woikshop Rec Sen 111 254/3 The fiiit a or 3 

cwt. of lion sometimes will have to be pouied into a pig- 
bed. i8qo W j. Gordon Foundry 99 On another pig-bed 
we see uie next operation 111 piogiess ; the men are with 
sledge-hammers breaking apart the pigs from the sows, and 
knocking them into separate existence 

3 . Comb , as pig-bedxnau : see quol. 

1892 Labour , Pig 4 ednien, term synony- 

mous with *pig lifters ’, 

Pi’g-oote. Also pigs-oote. [f Pig sbi}- f Cote 
sb T] A pig’s house or pigsty. 

x6oo IIeywood zndPt Edw IV, Wks. 1874 I 94) i will 
not lenue S. Paul or Buigutidy A bare pigb cole to bhioud 
them in xfiog in Halhwell.S’//o;i&r.(i887) 11 . 142 Warning 
to lleniy Smyth to plucke downe his ptgges-coLe which ib 
built nere the chappie walk x8xo Jhilt Improfv Act 53 
Any hogbtie or pigscote 18B8 C, Kerry in frnl Derby 
ArcAml. Soc A. 20 A stone from this wall formcily 


decorated the gable end of a pig cote. 

aiirib, 1865 B Brierley Irkdale I 144 Thiowing his 
arms upon the pig cote wall 


Pigdom (pi gdam). nome’Wd [f. Pig ^ + 
-iximT) The condition of a pig ; the realm of pigs. 

1B79 Sala Paris Herself Again I, iii. 41 Kvery pha*.e of 
human hoggishness developed by excess into an unmitigated 
pigdoin is Uiere illustrated 1884 G. Alli n Philtsita, 1 30 X 
No doubt a very refined and cultivated specimen of pigdom. 
Pigell, obs. form of Pickle, 

Pigeon (pi dgan), sb. Forms: 4-5pejoii,5-ouii, 
pegion, -geon, -gon, pyjou, 5-6 pygeon, (6 
pegyn, -gyon, 6 pigm, -gen, -gion, pygion, 
-gon), 7 pidgion, pydgion, (pigeing), 7-9 pid- 
geon, 5- pigeon. \yL'R**pyjm,pejon, a. OF *pijoit 
(i3thc.), pyjouit young bird, esp. young dove, 
clove, mod.F, pigeon (whence the moclEng. spell- 
ing), siVr,pijon, Sp. ptchon, It. ‘—late L. 

(3rd plpidnrein (pipio) a young cheeping bird, 
squab, t plpTre to cliirp, cheep.] 

A. Illustration of Forms 
?cx390 Form o/Cury xlviii (tjSo) 29 Peions ystewed. 
Take peioni ‘ ' ' “ ’ ’ 

f ode erbes \ 

Vlonys Ibid, 10^ ^ ^ ^ 

68 Peions rosted, 1467 Mann 4- Jlouseh Exp (Roxb ) 399 
Item, [my mastyr spent) in viM* pejne pegones, xj,y. viij d 
X483 Caih Angl vjy/x k ri%em,piPto i486 Bk St, 
A loans A iv, The mawe of a pegeon Ib d Cvuj, The gut 
of a pegion. 1502 Will of Moore (Somerset Ho ), A Wmsh 


1563 


31 rygeons be easily digeswa xss® u/trou. o-r mars 
(Camden) 68 For kecheynce of pegyns in the nyght 1577 B 
Googe Hereslaclis /AtfAjV. (1586) 168 For breedmg of 
Pigions. -- ^ 

dun^, am 

Pidgjeon [see B, *r 1B08 A Parsons Trim, v, 137' In shoou 
ingwUd pidgeons, 

B. Signification, 

I, fl- A young dove. Obs, 

(Cf, SufT CxsX, pigeon gull ^ a young gull ) 
c 14^ Frofttp Farv,yfilx Pyione, yonge dove, cohmhella, 
X4 . in Tmdalds Vis, (1843) 128 A pejon as law doth 
devyse Sebe schuld eke ofiTur as for hur trespace xa8x 
Caxton Reynard (Arb) 58 Had goten two pygeons [Flemish 
orig. twee tonghe duueu] as they cam first out of her neste 
1530 Palsqr 254/1 Pygion a byrde,/i^«, colomheite, 1570 
Levins Manip, 265/34 A Pigion, 1577 B Googe 

HeresbaclCs W(sb, w. (1586) *7^* Turtle Doucs .. the olde 


ones be not so good, as neither the Pigion is. x6oi Holland 
Pltny X, xxxiv 290 As. well the male as the female be 
carefull of their young pigeoni> and love them alike 
2 A bird of the family Columbtdx, a dove, 
either wild or domesticated. 

X494 Fabyan Chron, vii, 445, vl peions for a peny, a fatte 
goos for a pygge for a peny, xgae Tindaix Luke u. 24 
A payre otF turtle doues or ij yonge pigions iveoaaoiis neyi* 
frrepmp, pullos coluinbaium, Wyclif twey culuere biiddisj. 
1570 B Googe Pop, Kingd iv. (1880) 53 b, On Whitsunday, 
wnyte Pigeons tame, in strings from heauen file 1592 
Davies Immori, Soul xxxii xivti, As Noah’s Pigeon,^which 
returned no more. 1663 Pepvs Dtaiy 19 Oct., The Queene 
. w'as so ill as to be shaved, and pidgeons put to her feet, and 
to have the exti erne unction given her by the priests 1756-7 
tr. Keysleds Traa, (1760) HI 306 At Modena.. pi|[eons are 
taught to Ccuiy letteis to a place appointed, and bnng back 
answeib 1790 Bystander 376 The doctor was putting the 
pigeons to me feet of an old miser 1857 Buckle Ctvtliz , 



, lb. Many varieties and bieeds are dislinguibhcd, 
the pigeon being a noted object of fancy breeding ; 
as Barb or Barbary pigeon, Caruier-iigbon, 
homing pigeon, nun pigeon, pouter pigeon, tumbler 
pegeon, etc, ; among the distinct species are the 
bronze-, bronzed-, or gold-winged p., crown, 
crowned, or goura p., flruit p , ground p , 
nutmeg p,, partridge p, Passenger-p, rock 
p., tooth-billed p , wild p., wood-pigeon . for 
the moie important of which see the qualifying 
word; cf. also Dove sb* i Applied also uith 
defining word to othei biids, as Cape, Hill, or 
Mountain pigeon, a small species of petrel, 
Procellarta or Daption capeitsis, abundant at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Diving or Sea pigeon, 
the Black Guillemot or Dovlkie. 

1694 Acc, Sev Late Voy it. (1710 84 The first Diving 
Pigeon I got at Spitsbergen. 1707 Mortimer I 261 
Pigeons or Doves are of several sorts, as Wood-pigeons, 
Rock pigeons, Stock or Ring doves, Tui tie doves, Dove- 
coal-pigeons 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i« 8^ I found a kind of 
wild Pidgeon\who built not as Wood Pidgeons in a Tree, 
but lathei as House Pidgeons, in the Holes of the Rocks 
173X Medify Kolben's C, G, Hope II 158 Call'd at the 
Cape the Hili or Mount Pigeon 18x9 Shaw Gen Zool XL 
I. II Red Crowned V\%pCi\f{ColnmbafitbricaPtlld], Native 
of Antiqua 111 the Isle of Panay 1832 T BisciiorF Vast 
Diemens Land II 31 By far the most beautiful birds in 
the island .aie called bronze-winged pigeons. X884 'R. 
BoLDRrwooD''jl /(?/(5 biem ri The lovely bronze-wing pigeons 
weie plentiful then amid the wild foiest tracks of Newtown 
X898 umly Kens 5 Jan 2 Chequered blue diagon pigeons. 
8, Jig, t a A 3 oung woman, a girl ; a sweetheart , 
also, a coward, Obs. 

iS8S A. Day Fng Secretary 11 (1625) 80 Aniaphrasi^, 
when a word scornefully deltuercd, is vndei stood by lus 
contiaiy, ns of a blacke Moore woman to say Will >ee stc 
a fane pigeon ? 1592 Greene Disput, Wks, (Giosart) X, 
223 [WlienJ they had spent vpon her what they had. then 
forsooth, she and her yoong Pigion [her daughter] turno 
them out of doores like prodigall children. 1604 Dekker 
Honest JVA, 1, i Wk*?. x8y II 20 Sure bee’s a pigeon, for 
he has no gall. x6&s N. O. Boileau's Lvtrin il 13 He had 
left her in the Lurch. And under colour of Religion Courted 
another pretty Pigeon. 

b. sla$ig, Oae who lets himself be swindled, esp. 
in gaming; a simpleton, dupe, gull ; esp. in phrase 
to pluck a pigeoit, to ‘fleece’ a person. F. 
pigeon m same sense, in allusion to its harmless- 
ness, and to pigeon- catching.] 
x^3 G Harvey Pureds Supir Wks (Grosait) II 245 As 
wily a pigeon, as the cunning Goldsmith, that accused his 
neighbour, and condemned himselfe, 2639 S Du Verger 
tr Caimis* Admir Events xx2 This pigeon being not of 
full age, could not contract it without the consent of hts 
mother 1654 Gaytom Pleas Notes 187 Nor is Sancho 
behind him for a Pigeon, both deluded commit equall 
errois. 179^ Sporting Mag IV. 47 , 1 was instantly looked 
up to as an impending pigeon.. and eveiy pieparation was 
made for the plucking X809 hlAi kin GU Bias iv. vie r 4 
A flatterer may play what game he likes against the pigeons 
of Iiigh life 1 i^a Thackeray Four Georges iv, He was a 
famous pigeon for the play-men ; they lived upon him 
t o. A shaqDcr of a pariiciilar kind ; see quot Obs 
[Allusion to canter pigeon] 

x8ox sporting Mag XVIII, 101 Pigeons — Sharpers who, 
dunng the drawing of the lottery, wait ready mounted, near 
Guildnall, and as soon as the fiist two or three numbers aie 
drawn, which they receive from a confederate,. ride with 
them to some distant insurance olfice . where there is 
another of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman, 
to her he secietfy gives the numbers, which she insures for 
a considerable sum 

4 . A flying target, used as a substitute for a leal 
pigeon ; also, a toy consisting of an imitation 
propeller which is made to fly in the air. 

Clay pigeon, a saucer of baked clay thrown into the air 
from a tiap, as a mark at shooting-matches. 

b. To fiy the blue pigeon {Naut, slang) : to 
heave tlie deep-sea lead. 

x8oj Kifunc detains Courageous 77 ‘ I’ll leain you how 
to fly the Blue Pigeon. Shooo 1 ’ The lead sang a deep 
droning song as Tom Flatt whirled tt round and round 
II, aiirib, zad Comb, 5 . a. attributive, m sense 
* of a pigeon', ‘of pigeons ^ zs pigeon-dirng, -egg, 
-gun, -louse, -racing*, ‘for, used by, or inhabited 
by pigeons *, as pigeois-basket, -box, -cote, -hutch, 
-lofi, -room, -roost, -tower] ‘containing or made 
of pigeons as pigeon-pie ; h, objective and obj. 



PIGBOIff-, 


PIGEON-HOLE. 


gen., as pigeon^ating^ -feeder^ -keeper^ ’killer^ 
-shooter^ ’Shooting, o instnimental, as pigeon- 

/iaunted b. 6}, t d similativ^ adj 

1750 FnANKUN Lei Wk^ 18B7 II 206, I had . nailed 
against the wall of my house a »pigeon-bo v that would hold 
SIX pair i6a6 Bacon Syiaa § 40a There was Wheat, 
steeped in Water, mixed with ‘"Pigeon Dung xc^Shaks 

■"pigeon-feeder iills his own mouth with a watery itiu^ure of 
canary-seeds and vetch seeds i8m G«ecne« Bieech- 
Leader 13T Nor is it assumed that they alone can make 
good shooting *ptgeon*guns 184a Sir A. de Vere 
0/ Faith S07 •"Pigeon-haunted chestnuts musical, 1844 

> A tt' A U.. li-tX Aifftt-na.! -Krgtncf nnA 


iVeepCT CAVA* rt.-, .j V i. — 

Zd®an height^ Like air’s swift "pigeon-killer, stoop d the far- 
shot God of light X735 J MOORE ColumBanum 3 A 
■"Pigeon Loft ought to beouilt to the South or South-west 
1721 Amherst Terrs Ftl No 41 (1754) 2*7 Built in tbeform 
of *pidgeon-pye, A house theie is for looks to lie And roost 
in. 1899 IVestm Gas 3 May lo/i We gather thaf"pigeon- 
racing is now almost a national spoit. t6st Ceevelakd 
Poems ag Like to a martyr’d Abbeys courser doom, Devoutly 
alter'd to a ^Pigeonroom 1793 Sparing Mag.P^ 25^ 
♦Pigeon-shooting Emhellished with a beautiful Repre- 
sentation of a Pigeon Shooting Match x89a Grefner 
Breu Ji-Loader ix 234 Pigeon-shootmg, against the piactice 
of which many sportsmen protest is of lowly origin 1883 
V. Stuart Egy^t 269 Dechney abounds in "pigeon-towers. 

6, Special Combs. : pigeon-cherry -pm-chei iy 
(Pin 1 3) ; fpigeon-diver, the Black G lulleraot or 
Bovekie; pigeon-express pigeon- 

fancier, one who keeps and breeds fancy pigeons ; so 
pigeon-fancy, -fancying, pigeon-fieldfare, the 
fieldfare, Turdus pilaris ^ or a variety of it; pigeon- 
flyer, one who lets homing pigeons fly, or takes 
part in pigeon-iaces ; so pigeon-flying ; f pigeon- 
foot foot* seeb, pigeon-goose, an Aus- 

tralian goose, Cereopsts novm Uollandis^ having a 
remarkably large cere , the Cape-Barren Goose ; 
pigeon-grass, {U »?.) a name of the ^^^%Setaria 
giattca) pigeon-guillemot, CeppHus colwnba, 
a sea-fowl of the North Pacific ; pigeon-hearted 


a , faint-hearted, timid, chicken-hearted; f pigeon- 
livered a , mc^, gentle ; pigeon man, see quot. ; 
pigeon, marl, dove-coloured marl, columbine marl ; 
pigeon-match, a match at shooting pigeons re- 
leased fiom liaps at a fixed distance from the 
competitois; pigeon-pair, boy and girl twins; 
also, a family consisting of a son and tlatighter 
only; so called from a pigeon’s brood, which 
usually consists of a male and female; pigeon- 
post, the conveyance of letters or dispatches by 
homing pigeons, pigeon-poult, the young of 
a pigeon , pigeon ruby pigeon's blood (see b ) , 
pigeon salt, see qnot. ; pigeon-shot, one skilled 
in pjgcon-shooting ; pigeon-tml, an American 
name of the pintail duck (.Dqfila aettid) ; pigeon- 
tiok, see quot. , pigeon-woodpecker, (^. ^ ) « 


ruoKNU. 


1694 Acc, Seo Late u (1711! 83 The "Pigcon-diver . . 
one of the beaut ifulle&t bn ds of Spitxberqen x 80 x DicKi ns 
Gi Eapect xxxii, You were quite a "pigeon -fancier 1899 
Westm Gas 20 Sept 7/3 A well known homer ptgeon- 
fancier. 1879 L, Wright Pract Pigeon Keeper v, It is 
almost impossible to make any real mark in the "pigeon 
fancy without exhibiting in some foi m Ihd* i\, The almond 
Tumbler has done nioie to raise the tone of pigeon faiKy 
than any other breed a 1845 Barham Couun Nicholas 
XXIV, A flight of "pigeon-fleldfares alighted among the 
berries of the shrubbery. 1879 Farrar hU Paul (1883) 724 
For membership of the Sanhedrim a man must not be a 
dicer, usuier, "pigeon-flyer, or dealer in the pioduce of the 
Sabbatical year. 1898 Westm Gas 19 Apr 2/3 fPIaces] 
in which "pigeon flying is a spoit more honouied in the 
breach than the observance 1736 Ainsworth Lai But, 
■"Pigeon foot (an herb), Geranium, pes calumbtnus xSoo 
Cent Du ^ s v, C<rm/r/s, There is but one species called the 
'pigeon goose 2621 Fletckfr Pilgrim 111. iv, I never saw 
such "pigeon-hearted people I 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop 
Ixii, This fellow is pigeon heat ted, and light headed 1602 
Shaks Nam n 11 603 But I am "Pigcon^iuei'd, and lacks 
Gall To make opptession bitter X903 Wesitn Gaz, a Dec 
ia/2 Those London Stock Exchange celebrities of the 
thirties, the ‘ "pigeon men ' They established a seivice of 
pigeons between London and T?mx< 1601 "Pigeon maile 
[see Columbine 3] i6ro W. Foucingham Aii of Survey 
1 X 32 Columbine or Fidgeon Marie lies m lumpes and 
cloddes 1764 Museum Rust 11 377 The auger Drought 
up marie, some of it mixed with blue veins (which I will 
here call pigeon maile). x8xo Spot ting Mag, XXXV 
140 A "pigeon match for a stake of 200 guineas X847-78 
Halliwbll, "Pigeon pair xgoo in Eng, Dial Diet 1^3 
Lytton Panstans xii xv, We learnt that through a 
■"pigeon post 1892 Daily Nems 5 Nov. 5/5 The Caliphs 
made the pigeon post a regular institution in the Nile delta 
Ibid, There were six pigeon-posts between Cairo and 
Damascus, and ten between the latter city and Behnessa. 
1899 Wesim Gas 7 Nov 7/2 In the pigeon-post message of 
Friday no reference to the use of infantry is made 1885 
Burton Arab Nis, II $0 On the night of the consumma- 
tion they cut the thioat of a "pigeon-poult X897 Daily 
News 23 Feb 6 h Colour shades ranging from pale 
rose to intense "pigeon ruby red. 1678 Phil, Trans, XII. 
X063 A flft sort IS "Pigeon Salt, which is nothing but the 
Brine running out through the crack of a Phat, and haidens 
to a dod on the outside over the fire. 1894 IVesim Gas, 
24 Nov. 3/1 A spoi^man of renown in many branches, 
especially as a '"pigeon-shot'. 1902 Webster Suppl., 
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*Pigem-itck, (A A parasitic mite (.Argos ,cfle\us) found on 
pigeons (^) The common bird mite. 

b. Combs, With pigeon* s pigeon’s blood, attrib 
(of a ruby) dark red, rather lighter than beef’s 
blood; pigeon’s egg, a bead of Venetian glass, 
of the shape and size of the egg of a pigeon ; 
pigeon’a-foofc (— P*. P^^d de pigeon), dove's-foot 
(Geiamuvi columhinum, G molle)) pigeon’s 
grass [cf. Gr a kind of verbena, 

f, ireptuTf/xi dove], the common veivain ; pigeon’s 
throat, see quot ; pigeon’s wing, {a) see quot ; 
(^) « Pigeon-wing 3 (q. v for quot.). 

X894 Daily Nivas 13 Apr 6/6 If this were a real "pigeon s 
blood ruby it might command a price of 7 C 30 a carat 1894 
Utmes 14 Apr 15/5 The stone was made up to resemble a 
pigeon s blood stone xS97 Gi rarde Nerlial 11 cccxli 793 
Comnionlycallcd in Latm/a» Columbtnus it may be called 
in English Doues foote.and "Pigeons foote. 1706 PiiiLi iPS, 
Pigeon's Foot, X884 Miller PlanUn, 199 Geranium cplum- 
Bmmn, Pigeon's-foot Crane's bill. iS 97 Gerarde 11 ei bal 
II ccxxxv 581 Veruain is called in English . of some 
"Pigeons gi asse, or Columbine, because Pigeons are delighted 
to be amongst it, as also to cate thereof, as ^uleius wiiteth, 
1884 ill Miller Plani n 1883 Casselts Fain Mag, Oct 
698/2 The newest colour for this purpose is * "pigeon s 
throat', a pretty blue green shade; 1884 Apr, 312/1 
Such delicate mixtures as "pigeon’s-wing— blue, grey, and 
pink blended — will be used in some of the best di esses 

Pigfeou, [f. Pigeon sb ] 

1 . trails. To treat as a pigeon, malce a pigeon of 
(see Pigeon sb, 3 b); to gull, cheat, delude, 
swindle ; esp. at cards or any kind of gaming. 

167s Cotton Scojffir Scoft 2 Of Lies, and Fables, which 
did Pigeon The Rabble into false Religion. 1785 G A 
Bellamy Apology VI. 69 They have pigeoned me out of 
my money 1805 Surr iFiuter in Lond (1806) 11 252 
They mean to pigeon him, as their phrabe is. 1807 E S 
RmngSun II. 60 Having one mglit been pigeoned 
of avast property. 1859 Tiiachlray V 11 gin, xlvi, You bit 
down with him in pnvate to cards, and pigeon him. 

2 . To send (a message) Iw a pigeon. 

1870 Pall Mall G, 25 Nov. 5 Gambeita has * pigeoned' a 
message to-day that ought to be very leasbui mg 

Hence Pt'geooied ppl, a,, Pi geoning vbl, sb, (in 
quot. 18/3 “* subsisting on pigeons) Also PI geon- 
ibble a , easily cheated, gullible ; Pi geonev, a 
swindler, a sharper. 

1844 Tupper Heati vl 58 Patron of two or three "pigeon- 
able city spaiks. 1853 Blackxa Mag Oct, 450 A knowledge 
of human natuie unOer its moie credulous and pigeouablc 
aspect. 1777 Gamblers 45 "Pigeon’d Jockies curse thy deeper 
wit 1849 Alb Smith iWf/rfwi Leg 110 You might divide 
them Into two parues— the "pigeoncrs and the pigeoned. 
1B08 Eleanor Sleaih Bristol Heiress 111 222 She was not 
woith "pigeoning. 1873 Leland EgptpU Sk, BK, 70 lie 
manicd the lady who put Iiim up to pigeoning. 

Pigeon (English) . see Bidcjn, 
Prgeon-’ben^. [f. Pigeon sh + BEMiy sh "i] 
In N America, *1116 Poke-weed, Phytolacca de- 
catidra; also its beiry; in Bermuda Diuanta 
Plnmieri*, in Australia, The native mulberry, 
Ltisseafsiruginea, N.O. (Moms 2898). 

1773 A Burnaby Truv 7 The pigeon-berry and rat lie- 
snake root, so esteemed in all ulceious and pleuretical com- 
plaints. X792 ]Jp LKNAP Nisi, Nciu Nanipsh > 111 . X34 About 
the second or third year, another weed, called pigeon berry, 
succeedb the flreweed 1885 Lady Brassly The Pi ades 425. 
Pi'geon-breaat. Path, A deformed human 
chest, lateially constricted, so that the sternum is 
thrust forward, as in a pigeon. 

1849-32 Todds Cycl Altai IV xoap/alt vasoliserved that 
he hacTthe ' pij|[eon breast* form of chest. 1879 Kiiouv Pi inc 
Med, 46 The pigeon-breast is pioduced by pressure on their 
nbs at their angles when they aie young and yielding 
So Pi geou-brea sted a,, having a breast narrow 
and projecting like a pigeon’s, 

X815 SouriiUY in Q Rev, July 509 The Fiench cmiass is 
made pigeon-breasted, so that imles:, a musket ball be fired 
very near it is turned off. 1826 Miss MiiiouD Village 
Ser, II, (1863) 300 ^ladame la duebesse, in her long-w, listed, 
pigeon breasted gown, 1840 Dicklns Old C Shop unywi. 
All the [waxwoncj gentlemen were very pigeon-bie.'tsted 
187a T, G. 1 HOMAs D/v JVomen 67 Of rather lanky appear- 
ance and ptgeon-biea&ted 

Pi'geongram. [f Pigeon sb,, after U/igtam,'] 
A message transmitted by a homing pigeon, 
x88s Tyiies 7 Apr 4 On Sunday a message was sent by 
pigeons rtom Brighton to Dover A telegram in leply said— 
Your pigeongram caused much rcjoirmg ' x8^ /Bid, 
II Apr it/a Pigeongiams weie fieely used in the course of 
Satuidaj^, and with success 1890 fVestm Gaz. 16 Nov 
12/1 The need is beiim supphea by the Great Harrier 
Pigeongi am Agency of Picton-street, Auckland Ibid , The 
edges aie fastened by sticking on a pigeongram postage 
stamp, a copy of vhich we repioduce. 

Pi'geon-liaw k. A hawk that preys on 
pigeons ; a name given m England to the sparrow- 
hawk, and sometimes to the goshawk , in U. S. to 
the American merlm {Falco columbaritts) and re- 
lated species, also sometimes to the 5,harp-s»hmned 
hawk {Acctpiler velox), 

1871 J Burroughs Wake-RoBin, Adiroudae (1884) xo6 A 

pigeon hawk came prowling by our camp Coues 

Key N A mer. Buds 528 Acctpiier fitscus, Sharp shinned 
Hawk, ‘ Pigeon ’ Hawk, so called, but not to be confounded 
\nth Falco colwnbarms 1885 Swainson Piav, Names 
Birck 136 Sparrow-Hawk, .also called. .Pigeon hawk, 

Fi'^eon-kole, sh, [f. Pigeon sh, + HobB sh ] 
1 . A hole (usually one of several) in a vmll or 


door for the passage of pigeons, hence iransf, 
esp, one of a senes of holes for the passage of 
liquids, escape of gases, etc. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. n 360 Two doors, the one at 
the bottom with a 'Pidgeon' hole in it. 1838 Dicklns 
Lett as Aug., To see him and John sitting in^y-boxes, 
and surveying Ireland out of pigeon holes 1890 Cent, Diet., 
Pigeon-hole, one of a senes of holes in an arch of a furnace 
through which the gases of combustion pass.. One of a 
seriei, of holes m the block at the bottom of a keir through 
which Its liquid contents can be dischaiged 

2 A small recess or hole (usually one of a series) 
for domestic pigeons to nest in ; hence any small 
hole, lecess, or room for sitting or staying in. 

[x377 B, Goocd Nereshach's llusb iv. (1586) 171 To feede 
and latte them [turtle dovesj in little dorke rooines like 
Pigions holes] x6aa Chapel WaideiCs Acc Bks in D, 
h^SQnb Efimions Lotut (1795) JI. aai Paid for making a 
new payre of pigeing-holes, 2s, 6 d, x8ao Scon Pam Lett, 
July (XS94; II, xvi. 89 W« have plenty of hltle piguun hole« 
of bedrooms, 1852 Mundy Antipnies (1857) Tlicre 
was. a single dormitoiy for four humhed men 1 .Each 
pigeon hole IS six feet and a half long, by two feet in width, 
f 3 . A cant name for the stocks; also for the 
similar mslrnment in which the hands of culprits 
were confined, when being flogged, Obs, 

1592 Greene Dtsput Wks (Grosait) X 233 , 1 dare scauc 
speake of Bridewell because my shoulders tremble at the 
name of it, > et looke hut in there, and > ou shall heare poorc 
men with their handes m their Ibggtn hoales crye, Oh lie 
vpon whoores, when Fouler giues them the terrible laxh. 
16x4 B, JoNsoN Batih, Fait 1% iv, Downc with him, and 
carry him away, to the pigeon holes 1694 ht HAwn Plautus 
Z03 IleTl be stoik'd into the Pigeon iiules, where Pm 
afraid the poor Devil must make his Nvst toniglit 
t 4 . pi. An old out-door game, the particulars of 
which are doubtful cf, quot 1847 7tS. Ob^, 
x6o8 Gteai Piost in Aib. Lamer 1 . 97 Thru had they 
other games of ‘ nine holts ' and * pigeon holts | 111 great 
numbeii). 1632 Rimii y *V(CW» Uoudir n. 1, 17 What wait 
deale you in? Cards Dae, Bowls or Pigeon-holes'/ X684 
Ballads lUusti , Ot (Pucy Sot.) 7 i” Ncvnal pUtts 
there was nine pins plaid, Aiul iiidgeon boles for to lirqet 
a trade 1699 Poor Rohm (N '1 he Ixiys are b> tiirinseUfs 
in sholes, At nme-pins or at pigeon holes (1847-7® » *' 

WPLL, PigeondioleSiixgiAxw like our modern bagatelle, where 
there was a machine with arthix foMhe tmlls to run lUrtmgli, 
resembling the cavities wade for pigeons in a dove-house.l 

6. Prtnitng, An excessively wide space between 
two words. Now not common. 

X683 Moxon Meek, Poxerc., Pnntuig xxii, ? 4 Tlicxe wide 
Whitei) are by Composilers (111 way uf Scundat) tail'd 
l^idgeon-holcs. 1771 Lllkomjik //«/, Pimt, yfi |l«oJ 
many Blanks of mK{uadr.us will lie conirmpuiousiy t*ill<d 
Pigeonholes Ibid, 398 Doubles^ are lonspituous li^ the 
Pigeon liules which are made to dtive out w hat waxtiouhlcd. 
X825 Honk Every day Bk, L 1140, »84x Sa\ac«k Out, 
Pi luUng 590, XQoo l^jwn L Practical Vimtmg 174, 
t6. A seat in the top low oi the gnllery of a 
theatre. Obs 

X747 Genii, Mag XVII. aa/x All ti( kfts to im stampt pio 
rata, \ a first gallery ticket for the tday, one bu )»emiy 
stamp: an uptier gallery, or pigeon imle, or upjHrr scat 
ticket for the play, to have one three }K*imy sUnitt t8aB 
Lights ^ iihaaes 1 . 2^4 On his iNmefii night Btamion may 
be &een in one of the pigeon holes, couni mg the house, /hd* 
II 104 But in the pigeon-hoteB (..you lean over— imt hear 
the undisdnguishable joke that sets ever} UKlyclwrlauuhmg. 

7 . One of a series of compartments or cells, m 
a cabinet, writing-table, or range of shelves, opt n 
in front, and used for the keeping (with ready 
accessibility) of documenls or pajicrs of any kind, 
also of wares lu a shop. 

^ X789 Trans, See, Arts iclt, 9) M, I pin the impers , 
into a pigeon hole in a cabinet 1796 Bi kki- Lei, fa Noble 
Ld, Wks Vin. 5S Ablie hie>cs has whole ntsls of prgton 
holes full of conxltluitonx ready made, thketcrl, sorted, 
and numbered 1862 Sala Ship Chandler in. 48 Ptgruri* 
holes full of samples of sugar, of rue, tolxitio. c offer, and 
the hke. 1879 J, A. U Murray Addr, PhilH Sac, ft 
' This has been fitted with bluckx of ))t4*oxi liule^, Y020 In 
I number, for the rereption of the uiphabctiL.tllyai tanged s1t(>s, 

I b. jig. One of a i»eric8 of itleal * comjiaitmenth * 
for the classtficftUon of iacts or ohjectti of thought. 

(1847 Fh. a. KiMutr Later life III, 405 Pcoffic whows 
mindh are imrceUed out Into distitu trlivi.iotis— pignm holes, 
as It were } 1879 Farrar A/, Paul 1 1 Without aiteniptiiiK 
to arrange in^ the pigeon holes of our logical furmtilrf* thcr 
incomprehonsihle masteries enctnltng tlut part »>f ti. 1902 
L. bimiiv Sind, III* lit. 90 He was jmapahte of 
arranging his thoughts inordeih sjmnietriutlptgeon-hole'.. 

8. a/lrih, Com»iati{ig of, fike, or having jiigccm- 
holes or small njicrltircs. 

X87A Ravmono hiaitti Mutes ^ Mintug 403 When the 
fire plate is separated fioin ihc oie coni(Mrtmeiit by pigeon- 
hole walls. 187$ W M^Iiwraiik Guide liUetaumihire ti 
. Large fronts pierced by snmil idge«m hole windows. i8m 
Atademy 1 Mr.Sainlsbuiyhas the pii|[eoit-hui« 

form of mind ofikcimg an^ ({uantitv of ccHuiustotts and 
, facts, and after t)ing them up and labellmg them, pulling 
j ihm away for future use in the pigeon holes of memotry. 

I Prgeon-lkoley v, [f, prec* sb,} 
j 1 . t/ans. To deposit m a ptgcim-hole (7); to 
I put away in the protw place for later reference ; 
hence, to put awde matter) for (or on pretence 
of) future constdetation, to shelve for the piesent. 
x86x 5 'aA Reu, so July 6 t We do not doiibc that lAwd 
Lyvwen.lyduly plceoxHiolmg tbecomplmim.added anudm 
to the long list of hi« publk servtoes tii that line* tOya 
H- SrsNCBE Prf/w, Psychol, (ed. a) 11 . vtt, xviii 485 lialy 
mraaged and, w it were, ph^on ttoled ft* lutttre we. xSSg 
Pembertom f . A, Sothi^ 60 RdtosonV oMnal a d a ftf a- 

tion..vfas, fora period of yeanii»p%e«o4»^ 
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FIOHSADEDirESS. 


2 To assign to a definite place in the memory, 
or in an ordered group of ideas ; to place oi label 
mentally , to classify or analyse exhaustively. 

1870 H STEvrNs Bibl, Geo£r, ^ Historica Introd 4 The 
writer has thought it well to pigeon-hole the facts. x88o 
Turns s Oct 11/3 Textbooks should be merely used as 
means for pigeon-holing knowledge previously acquiied. 
i^BgAthenagnm 16 Mar 338/1 [Bacon admonishes] against . 
wilful 1 ejection of facts that we aie unable to pigeon-hole 
3. To funiish with or divide into a set of pigeon- 
holes; alsoy?^*-. 

1848 [see PiGLON-HOLED btlow] 1879 J. A H Murray 
A dot Phtlol Soc ^ I had pioposed to pigeon-hole the walk 
of the di awing loom foi tlie reception of the dictionaiy 
matei lal. 1883 J, Payn Thitlet than jyatcrxm, A huge 
sandbank pigeonholed by sind mai tins iBg^Amer Ann, 
a/ Deny A-pr 133 The mind will have been pigeon-holedj 
and the knowledge classified 

4 To deposit (a corpse) in a columhaiium rare 
1838 Hawthornk Pr. ^ li Koie-BU I, 117 Decently 
pigeon-holed in a Romnn tomb 
Hence FI geon-holed fpl a., Fi*geon-holing 
vbl sh. Also Pi^geon-lioler. 

1848 Bachelor 0/ Albany 19a It was a pigeon holed, alpha- 
beted mind 1878 N Anm Rev CXXVII 63 He obtained 
a formal list of the * pigeon-holed ' treaties 1884 Q Bev, 
July 23 'I'he lover of uiufoimity and pigeon-holed sdiemes 
x886 W T Tuckpr P Em oje 120 A dozen large, cUnnsy- 
looking desks, with a variety of pigeon holed shelves iBm 
Ceni Did , Pigeon holed^ formed with pigeonholes for the 
escape of gases of combustion or for tlie discharge of 
liquids Poj^, Sci Monthly Apr 754 That tenible 

pigeonholer of freight schedules at Washington X004 G 
MuRtmTii in Daily Chon 5 July 3/a Most women nave a 
special talent foi pigeon holing 

Fi'geoxi-hotise. A bmldmg or structure in 
which pigeons are kept , a columbarium, dovecote. 

X537-8 in Wiilts & Claik Camhjdge (t886) III 592 The 
windows of the pigeon-house 1644 Sir £ Nichqi as in AT 
jr (Camden) 6^ They souglit everye place in my bowse 
for me, and my pydgion howse and all my out bowses 1766 
Complete P'afiner s. v, Pr/^ean, Any loidof a manor may 
build a pigeon house on his land, but a tenant cannot do it 
without the bid's licence. 1840 Cottager's Man. s6 in 
Ltbr. Use/ fCninul,^ Ifusb IH, The peispective elevation 
shows the bee house, with pigcon-house over, 
iron/ XS99 Nashc Wks (Grosart) V 263 

A cage or pigeon house, lomthsome enough to comprehend 
her and her nurse. 

Frgfeon-pea. [*« m sense i.] 

1. Tile seed of a leguminous shiub, Cajanus %n- 
dteitSj native of the K Indies, and cultivated in 
many tropical countiies ; also, the plant itself, 

1735 SioANB yantaua 11. 31 Pigeon pease .then chief use 
is to feed pigeons, whence the name. 1756 P. Hkowne 
Onmaica 196 Pigeon or Angola Peas. 1760 J I.rn InUod. 
Jloi App 332 Pigeon Pen, Cyttms x8^ Hogg Veg, 
Kutgd. 270 In Jamaica the plant has been called Pigeon 
Pea, Tiens, Bot 189 In the West Indies they [the 

two varieties of Cajannsinaicnsl ate called Pigeon peas. 

2. The Black Bitter-vetch, Ermim Ervtiia. 

1884 m Millfu Plants, 

Fi'geon-pluitt. 

1. A tree ol the W. Indies and Florida, Coccoloba 
Floridana^ N.O. PolygonacetB^ the wood of which 
13 used in cabinet-making ; also, its edible grape- 
like fruit. 

1747 Catesby in Phil Trans. XLIV, 604 Cermus lathi e 
folio . .The Pidgeon Plum. The bruit is ripe in Decembei, 
IS pleasant tabled, and is the Food of Pidgeons, and many 
wild Animals. 1M4 ni M i ci lr PlanUn 

2. A W. Afiican liee of the genus Chrysobalanus^ 
N.O. kosacem\ also, its succulent edible fruit. 

1884 Miller Plani-n.^ Pigeon Plum-tree, Sierra Leone. 
Chrysohalmm ellipUcns and C. htUns. 

Frgeonry. [f I^jgeon jA + -ey ] A place 
where pigeons are kept; a pigeon-house 
1840 CoiiagePs Man, 24 in Dih Use/ Know ! , Ifnsh. 
Ill, The pigeoniy over the poich. x^ Paring-Gould 
Deserts S, Prance 1. 21 Well-built farmhouses, with their 
IJigeoniies like lowers. 

Figdou's milk. Also 8 pigeon milk. 

1 , The ] 3 arUy-digesled food with which pigeons 
feed their young. 

x888 Rollestom Sc Jackson Anim, Life 53 The young [of 
tlie pigeon].. are fed with the so*callea ‘pigeon's milk’ie- 
gurgitated by the parent bird into the mouth of the young 

2. An imaginaiy at tide for which children are 
sent on a fooPs errand. 

X777 Brand Antiq, 308 Sending Peisons on what are 
called bboveless Errands for Pigeon Milk, with similar 
iidiculous Absurdities i8xz Lex Balair, s.v , Boys and 
novices are frequently sent on the first of April to buy 
pigeons milk i8a8 m Craven Gloss, xSys Punch 3 Feb. 46/3 

Fi'geon-toe.d, 

1. Ontilh. Having the toes arranged on a level 
as in pigeons ; peristeropod. 

1890 Cent» Diet* s v., The p^eon-toed fowl are the mound- 
biicfe or Megapodidse of the Old World and the curassows 
or Cracidet of Ameiica, 

2. Of persons or horses : Turning the toes or feet 
inwards ; in-toed 

180X Sporting Mag. XVII, 119 When the horse is pigeon- 
toed, that ib turns life toes inwards, 1805 T. Harral Scenes 
0/ Life HI 66 She stooped, and was pigeon toed x84a 
Barham Jngol. Leg, Ser. 11, Dead Drnmvter/\:\i\ pigeon- 
toed step, and the rollicking motion Bespoke them two 
genuine sons of the Ocean. 

So Fl'greon-toe‘0 sb //., feet which turn inwards. 
x886 Elwortiiv IV. Somerset Word-hk s,v. PigeotMoedt 
Bow legs and pigeon toes usually go together 


Fi'geon-wiugf, sb. 

1. A wing belonging to, or like that of, a pigeon, 
1781 CowFER Conversation 576 Like angel heads m stone 
with pigeon-wings. 

2 A mode of dressing the side hair, fashionable 
with men towards the end of the iSthc.; also, 
a wig of the same form. 

1889 G W Cable Stones op Louisiana xm. 94 It was 
impossible fot us to work up a [hair] club and pigeon wings 
like those I saw on the two young Du Clozeli 

3. A particular fancy step in dancing; also, a 
fancy figure in skating I/, S 
1807-8 W Irving Salmag, (1824) 78 [He] is famous at the 
pnouei and the pigeon- wing [1849 J P Moricr M 
Tmtrond 166 Camille was very skilful at cutting capeis I 
shone in making pigeon's wings, and X made plenty of 1 00m 
for myself among the islandeis ] 1854 W Irving in Life 
6 Api , Ihe scene brought my old dancing school da]^a 
back again, and 1 felt very much like cutting a pigeon-wmg 
Hence Fi geon-wing* v. (see 3 above) 

1826 F CooPFR Mohicans (1829) I J. iv. SP The toes sue 
squat ed, as though one of the French dancers hud been in, 
pigeon-winging his lube ! 

Figeo]i*WOOd (pi d^anwud). A name given 
to the wood of vaiious tropical or sub-tropical 
tiees or shrubs, mostly used in cabinet-woik, so 
called from the marking or colouiing; also, the 
trees themselves. Among these are 
a. Connarus gmanensiSf the Zebra- wood of S America 
and the W. Indies, b Diosjpyros tehaspii 11111, Si. W Indian 
ebony shrub , 0, Dtpholis sixlia/olia, a large fragrant W. 
Indian tiee, of the stai -apple kind , d. Giieitwda spectosa, 
a small evergreen, growing 111 the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres; e Pisonta ohinsMa, the beefwood, coikwood, or 
poikwoocl of the W. Indies and Floiida, f species of 
Coccoloba (PiGiON plum): Long-leaved P , C« divem/oha\ 
Small leaved P , C punctata, C ieoganensis 
X745 H. Walpole Let to G Montagu 13 July, My lady 
Heivey,,is charmed with the hopes of these new shoes, and 
has already bespoke herself a pair of pigeon wood 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 368 Pigeon Wood. This shiubby tree is 
gteatly esteemed on account of its wood x866 Treas Bot, 
887 Pigeon wood, Zebia wood, of which there are several 
kinds. Jamaica P , Guettarda spmosa 
Fi'g-faced, a. Having a face lesembling that 
of a pig. 

Pig/actd lady or woman (earlier hog jaced gentlewoman), 
a leputed woman of rank or uealth, with a pig’s face, for 
whom a husband was supposed to be wanted, the subject 
of much delusion among the credulous, fiora the 17th c, 
onwaids See Chambeis’ Book 0/ Days II. ass* 

hog faced \ HoGf^liac] thix^Chfon in Atm, 
Keg, 17/1 The ouguial invention of the pig-faced woman, 
about the year 1764 xBs8 Lviion What will he do \ \ x 
Farther on rose the moie pietending fabrics which lodged 
the atti active forms of the Mermaid, the Noifolk Giant, tlie 
Pig-faced Lady, the Spotted Boy, and the Calf with Two 
Heads. 1864 R. Ciiambprs Bk Days IL 255/1 Theie can 
be few that have not heard of the celebrated pig faced lady, 
whose mythical stoiy is common to several European 
languages, /bid, 257/2 The ‘pig faced lady’ is not un- 
frequently exhibited by showmen at fairs, etc. represented 
by a bear having its head carefully shaved, and adorned 
with cap, bonnet, I inglets, etc. 

Fi*£^L [f. Pig sb.^ 4* -Jul.] As much as 
fills a pig or earthen pot. 

1590 in Law's Memorials (1818) Pref aB Sending a plgfull 
of poyson to the house where young FoulUs was 1665 Ld 
Fountainiiall ^rnl (1900)92 Apigful of holy water w* a 
s^ng in It. 

Pz’gfuHy, adv, humorous noiue-wd, [After 
vianfitJly ] In a manner befitting a pig. 

xSpx Atkinson Last Giant Killers 68 And didn't the 
two little pigs concerned play their parts pigfuUy I 
Flggaraj seePia-HBBD. Hggeis: seePEGGY- 
MAST Piggen, obs. form of Piggin. 

Figgery ^ (pi'g^n), [f. Pig sb.^ + -eby.] 

1, A place where pigs are kept ; a pig-breeding 
establishment, a pigsty. Alsoj^. 

1604-6 Syd Smwk^oz* Philos (1850) 19s Go to the Duke 
of Bedford’s piggery at Woburn X84X-54 J L. Silphens 
Cenir, Amer, no The interior was a perfect piggery full of 
fleas and children. X867 J. Hatton Tatlants of B lu. 
There were model cow houses, cattle sheds, piggei les x868 
Ruskim ‘Iwieit Ttde{tZrs) 193 Here we are in a piggery, 
mainly by our own fault, hungry enough, and for ourselves, 
anything but respectable. 

2 Piggish condition ; piggishness. 

X867 Maccrecor Voy Alone ti (1868) 65 the positive 
piggery of the lowest stratum of our fellows part of me 
price we pay for glorious freedom? 1885 Sat, Rev 21 Feb, 
238/x They prefer piggery to decency. 

8 . Pigs collectively. 

x888 Harper's Mag, Mar, 633 That sackful of rebellious 
piggery heaving and struggling. 

Fi ggery 2 . Sc [f. Tio sl>^ 4- -bry.] A place 
where pots and vessels of earthenware are made or 
sold; a pottery, a crockery-shop, also, earthen- 
ware, crockery. m Jamieson. 

Plggicide (pi'gisoid). nonce-wd, [f. Pia 
4 - -ciDB i.l One who kills pigs 
*834-5 S, R Maitland Voluntary Syst (1837) 345 Of 
course these piggicides were as much obliged to pay [etc ], 
Figffiu (pi'gBi) Chiefly dtaL Also 7 -an, 7-9 
-en, -on, 9 -iii » ^ piokem. [perh a denv. 

of Pig sbJ ^ ; but the history is obscure. The Gaelic 
pigean is dim. of pigeadh, app. ad. Lowl, Sc. 
piK- ^ 

A small pail or cylindrical vessel, esp. a wooden 


one with one stave longer than the rest serving as 
a handle; a milking pail; a vessel to drink out of. 

The word is recorded in the Eng Died Diet from North- 
umberland to Hampshire, also from Shetland ; but it is not 

f irevalent in Scotland 1 1 is applied very variously in different 
ocalilies, in Noithumberland it may denote an earthen- 
ware pitdher, and sometimes, a small iron kailpot (Heslop), 
in W yorksh. ‘a tin receptacle, a deep tin tureen ' (E D D ) , 
but It is generally described as of wood Its sire vanes 
according to purpose it is described as ‘ holding near a 
pint *, ‘ containing about a quait ‘holding from, one to two 
gallons ’ (Eng, Dial Diet) 

*554 Lane Wills (1857) ria, ij butter trowghis xiij"* — uij 
piggins iiij'* 157* Rxchmond Wills (Sui tees) 152, xiij stannis 
and baiels vj* viij**, iij skelis, iJ collockis, ij pickeins, ij*. 
i6ti Cotgr, Traloi, a miJXing Pale, or Piggin 1647 
llrRRicK Noble Numbers, His Wish to God, A little piggin 
and a pipkm by, To hold things fitting my necessity X659- 
60 ICnaresb Wills (Surtees) 11 245, 1 wooden piggon, 1674 
Ray N C Wotds 37 A Piggin, a little pail or tub wiih an 
elect handle 1764 Harmsr Ohierv, xiv ii 71 Ihree 01 
four piggini, or great wooden bowls 1803 R, Anoerson 
Cumhetld, Ball 74 A three quart piggen fiiu o’ keale, He’ll 
sup, the greedy sinnei 18*7 Chron in Ann Reg 177/2 
A piggm, or small pail, out of which the animal fed x^i 
S. C IdKU. Ireland I 83 The usual dnnk is buttcimilk , 
which drink goesiound in a small piggin, asoitof mima- 
tui e of the English pail. 1863 Fr A Kimble in 
Georgia 52 A very small cedai pail— a piggm as they termed 
it. X8B7 Sirafhearn Mag, Feb 15 So cease your useless 
Jigging, And bring the can and pigguig, To hold the luscious 
buttermilk That will be ready soon. 

Figging, vbl. sb 1 . E»ee Pig v. 

Figging (pi gig), vbl, sb/^ Sc, [f. PiG sh 2 ] 
The purchasing of pigs or crockery. 

s8ax Blaekw Mag VllI, 432 Around this gay tempta- 
tion, wives are pngging, And even maideni go sometimes 
‘a pigging’. 

Figgisli (pi gij), a [f. Pig ^ 4 - -ish 1 ] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of a pig , pighke , 
hoggish ; stubborn ; selfish, mean , unclean, vile. 

1792 [implied in Piggishly] i8zo W. Xbmnc Sketch Bk,, 
Rip Van Winkle § 18 One had small piggish eyes 1829 
SouTurvC?. Newman ii 124 He hath not left His native 
country in that piggish mooa Which iieitlier will be led nor 
driven. 1873 J JR. Grbfm Letl, (1901) 364, 1 don’t like to 
be piggish and cantankerous, x^x N 7th Ser. XII 
511/2 He did not mean they were piggish or coarse 
lienee Fi gglshly ado, , Fl g^slmess. 

179a Coleridge Letl , to Mis, Evans (xSps) 38 Mr Hague 
who played on tlie violin most mgg..Uy .Bo, CiiARionr 
Smit h Conversations, etc, I 86 She is veiy piggishly brought 
up, indeed 1858 Mavurw Upper Rhine v. 83 (i860) 277 
Our friend .was fairly taken aback by the ptggishness 

piggie (pi gi). jAi [f. Pio si.i + -v.] 
1, A little pig, or animal so called ; also playfully 
applied, with various connotations, to a clnlcl. 

X799 in Spjf/t Pub, Jmls, III 25 Go to the foiest, piggy, 
and deplore The miserable lot of savage swine. 1890 
spectator 10 May, If the woim objected to come out oi 
the hole, *piray^[a hedgehog], with his head on one side, 
gently scratened away the glass with his right fore-paw and 
extracted him. 

2 The game of tip-cat; the ‘cat^ or piece of 
wood used m this game. 

1867 Standard ti June, The game which is played by the 
street hoys of London under the name of ‘ tip cat ’..is, it 
appears, called * piggie * m the noitb. X884 Munch, Guard, 
22 Sept. 8/4 ‘ Piggy ' (which some members recognise under 
the name of ‘ tip-cat ') [was] among the features he desettbed 
as objectionable in our street life 

Pl'ggy, dial. [dim. of PiG sb.^"] A htlle pot. 
x6 Countty Lass in Whitelaw Bk Scot, Song (184A) 
304/1 My Paisley pigg>, corked with sage Contains my drink 
but thm, 0, 

Fi’ggy, [f. PiGJ*<5.l4-*y.] PigUke; resem- 
bling that of a pjg 

a 1^5 Hood Literal y ^ Lt/eral xn, Miss Ikcy, Whose 
whole pronunciation was so piggy. 1874 Burnand My tune 
xMi. 198 He was fresh coloured, with little piggy ayes. 
Piggy-back: see Pick-a-back. 

Pi‘ggy-wi ggy. Also piggy-wig. A childish 
riming extension oipiisy, little pig ; also applied 
playfully to a child. 

iB6zUissYoviczStokesleySecreti (ed 2) 15 There's plenty 
for piggy-wiggy x86s Dickens Mut, P't, i iv, 'Well, 
Piggy wiggles said R W , * how de do to night 1870 
Lear Nonsense Songs, The Owl and the I'nssy eat n, And 
there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, With a ring at the end 
of his nose 

Fig-kead (prghed). [f. Pig sb"^ + Head sb,, 
after next] An obstinate stupid head. 

1889 Daily News 12 Dec. 3/1 It took years to drive the 
notion of a steam roller into the pig-heods of our vestues 
Figkeaded (pigheded), a, [Paiabynthelic 
deny, of PiG 1 + Head sb. 4- -ed 2 ] Slaving a head 

like that of a pig; usually fi^., having the mental 
qualities ascribed to a pig; obstinate; stupid; 
perverse. 

x6ao B. JONSON Nesos fi\ New World, You should be 
some dull tradesman by your pig-headed sconce now 1774 
Goldsm, Nat Hist (x86a) I vi. ni. 471 The pig-headed 
Armadillo, with nine band& x8ix Lex Balatron,, Pig- 
headed, obstinate. 1838 Dickpns Nech, Nick, xni, A nast}', 
ungrateful, pigheaded,, obstinate sneaking dog, x88x 
Bcsant & Rice Chapt of Fleet IJ^I. 99 My brother Will 
IS as obstinate as he is pigheaded. 

Hence Fi'ghea'dedly ado, ; Fi ghea dednoas. 
x8B6 Pall MaU G 2 July 6/r To the credit of his in- 
structors. .he has learned his lesson pigheadedly and well 
1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 1. iv. 79 With true English 
pigheadedness.. they went and polled for an independent 



FIO-BEBD. 

candidate of their own choosing. 1865 Massom 
Pktlos III 225 Akind of pigheadedness, 01 indifFerencc to ideas 

^tf^kerd Also 7 ?piggard [f. 

Pig jAI + Hebd sb^ The form ptggard prob. 
belongs here, bat may h^x^ptgmird^ A keeper 
of a held of pigs . cf, Hogherd, Stsineherd, 

«Dt Perctvall sp Diet, Porqueie, a pigheard «i697 
Aubrey Bn^ Lwes (1898) 11 304 He sent for all his sa- 
vants, even the piggard boy, to come and 3^re his pahnoda 


cattle-dnveis, Bulgarian pig herds, Wallachian shepherds. 
Pigliill, obs, var Piqhtlb, Pig-kole- see Pig 
P igkt, arch. pa.t. and pa.pple. of Pitch 
see also Pitched pp a?- 

Pight (pait), V. [The pa. t and pa.pple. of 
Pitch erroneously used as a present tense] 
tremt. To pitch. 

[r4Sg Rails o/P&rlt V. 348/2 It was nyghe evynne or ye 
. raungede youie Batailles, pightede youre tentes ] isW 
Warmer EiJg. 11 vii (15^) 23 And bauing in their sight 

The threatned Citie of the Foe,hK lents did Afler pi^t, 
X|^ 2nd Rep. Doctor Fanstvs in Thoms E E Pi ose Rom 
(1858) HI 348 Two most beautiful places to pight tapers on. 
x866 J B Rose tr Ovids Met 48 There doth he pight his 
net and pitch his snare 1867 >- tr, Vtrgtis Mneidz^s 
Behold the pighted foe and battle field 
PightlO (p 9 i*t*l). Forms: a. spiditel, 

piobtil, piotel, pigtel, 5 pyghtell, 5-6 py- 
teU, 6-7 pightell, putell, 6-9 pightel, pitle, 
8 pightal, 7- pigbtle, (8-9 corruptly pigtail). 
Also i8. 3 pioliel, pyohel, piclul, pughuU, 6-8 
pighiU, 7-8 peighiU; 6 pykkyll, 7 pickhiH, 
pickell, 7-8 pickle. 7. 7”9 piole. 5 . 7^3 piddle. 
See also Pinglu sb 2 [Ongin obscure; the form 
seems to be diminutive. 

The two types and (ptchel) are both found 
soon aHer 3200 , the former wa> niidl. and southern , in E, 
Anglia and Essex it became before 3500 pitel\ pichel\fva 
northein, and appears to have given the hardened form 
picket y picle was app a phonetic variant of pitle, whence 
perh. piddle through *pttllg. Cf also Pingli: *J 
A small held or enclosnie , a close or croft, 
a. xzxoFfftestuCur Dom.Re^'iBueks [183^1.347 Cioftam 
que vocatur Leuernues pigtel xa Deed in AT 4 ^ 
lOth ser. V. a6/aTotam crotlaraillam que vocalur Wlstones 
pictel que jacet sub Bosco. i»so-6o Furness Coitcher 
(Chetham Soc , new ser XI. 444}, Totaraterrara .in locoqui 
vocatur Pichtil cum. uoa acra ad caput Pichil 1403 
Court-roU Gh Waltham Manor, Essex, Idem dominus 
hahet unum fossatum non scuratum erga Chalfpyi^tell. 
1404 in T. Gardner HisU Dmmich (1754) 53 my Pytell 
lymge in the Parbche of AIL Seints within the said Town. 
X54X in Wigram Elstov) (1885) i6x One messuage, and one 
pightell, with appurtenances 1562 in Glasscock Kec. St 
MichaiVs, Bp Liortferd (1882)55 Wood of ye pytell called 
thorley wyk, 1650 Brasenose Coll Doc E* 19 A little close 
or pasture called Fightle about r rood in area X730 in 


.Pm- 


to a small strip of ground generally in the state of gross. 
1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser ii. 53 Never had that 
nd] 


^ - -- - . ^ Never hat 

novelty in manuie whitened theciofts and pightles of Court- 
Farm, 01843 Southey Comm pi Bk (1851) IV. Tlie 
pigtail of the fields a small strip in grass. 1854 Kmismt 
Oiice upon a Tuue II. 117 There was one meadow called 
the Pitie (still a Norfolk word), xto J. C jEAiransoN Bk, 
Readleet, (X894} 1 . 1 is Tbepaddocuand pightels about the 
town of my birth, 

) Selijf Chtti ivL II. 15 Unum essartum , quod 


, „ 1503 (Somerset Ho ), 

Pykkyll otherwise called crofee. 1651 MS Indeuivre (co 
BerbyjL One land called the Pickell land x688 MS hmn^ 
iure, Close called .. the Peighill 1699 MS, Indenture, 
Also the Pickhills ielsewhere PickillsJ in Biampton [co 
Yorkl 17M in Rep, Comm, Inq Charities (1822) VIII, 
7ax (Yorks ) [J S. charged] a pighill next hut three to his 
close [with SJ yearly to the poor). 1737 Cowt Roll, 
Wakefield, Close called Peighill 1737 MS, Indmiure 
(Rolleston, co. Stafford), A piece of meadow., lying near 
to an inclosure called Pickle Meer 
y. 1841 Termes de la 2x9 Ptcle or piile . signifies 
with us a little small close or inclosure. a 18x3 Forby 
Foe, E, Angha, Piile, Picle, a small piece of inclosed 
ground, generally ponounced in the first, but not unfre- 
quently m the second form 

8. 1638 Brasenose Coll Jtfun,, Covt, Burmaldescote, A 
piddle of pasture grownde of half an acre, a 1693 Asitmolb; 
Aniiq, Berks* (1723) 1 Introd 39 Two Houses, and a iPiddle 
of Land belonging to them 

Pig-huU, -hutch, etc. : see Pig l IV. 
Fig-iron. [f. Pro sb.^ 7 : cf. Sovv-iroh ] 

1 , Cast iron in pigs or ingots, as first reduced 
fjom the ore. 

1665 H. Dudi,ey Meiiallum Mortis (t8si) 49 Some 
Furnaces make Twenty Tuns of Pig Iron per Week x8oe 
Forsyth Beauties Scot I (r8o6) III 10 The lateial moulds 
or channels are called pig^ and hence cast non receives the 
appellation of pig iron i8ya Yfats Techn Hist Comm, 
325 The finest Enghah pig-iron is fiom Cumberland haema- 
tite, i88x Raymoxid Mining Gloss s, v , Mine-pig is pig- 
iron made from ores only; cmder-pig, from ores with 
admixture of some forge 01 null ander 
attnb x88a Pall Mall G 31 May 9/2 The pig iron 
market opened with little doing at 47f. eJoT cash. 

2 . Cookery* An iroa plate hung between the 
meat and the fire when the latter 15 too hot. 

aj7Sk Mrs. Haywood Hew Present (1771) 105 If it [the 


ofttunes Me is 
Pigil], for 


848 

file] should be too fierce in the middle, you must make use 
of a pig-iroa. 1847-78 m Halliweli., 

Fi‘tf-jiimpi Australian slang* 

[£ Pig sb ^ + J ump w. J tnfr* To jump m a fiolic- 
some way fiom all four legs, without bringing 
them together as in buck-jumping. Hence Pi'ff- 
jumper, a horse which pig-jumps 
xSga Daily Meias 7 May 5/4 The vice of some of these pig- 
jumpers and buckers m the arena is very directly a m^ter 
of oncmal sin 1893 Mbs. C* Pbaed 4 Lawm I. xi. 
341, 1 don't mind wnat I sit, shoit of a regular buck-uimpei . 
I can even manage a little mild pig jumping laid 242 
This lioise won’t even pig-jump . , , i 

t Fi’fflG. Obs. [According to Alpntla^ * mecl. 
L. piguhy F. pi^e, of which nothing further is 
known. It was perh another foun of the word 
Paigle, though in ME applied to an entirely 
different plant, and app. only in i6th c. identified 
with patgU the cowslip (In the Supplement to 
Gerarde, 1597, Pagle is given as ^siuIiwort\)'l 
1 . The Stitchwort, Stellaria HoIosUa (apparently). 
0x387 Simn Barihol (Anecd. Oxou) 27 Lingua avis, 
I sticbewort 1. pigle Ibid 34 ,>• iUchewort c xAfio 

Alphtia (ibid ) 103 Lttigua ams* pigula idem, floteni hal^t 
album. ^0///rFpjgule. tfw^'AcFSticheuurt md 1401 tgula, 
lingua alls [Cf But Mtis, Add^ MSS. 15236,* Lingua 
avis, galiice pigle, latine vero pigla 
2 , 

1370 

written . _ 
pigil, verbasculum 
Fig-lead. Lead III the form of pigs, as it 
comes from the smelting-fumace. 

x8a« J, Nicholson OperaUMechanic 360 The methods hy 
whim pig-leiud is manufactured into sheet lead. x83*HABnAOB 
kcofu Mawuf xviu. {ed 3) iC6 Lhe price of Pig Lead was 
;^r xf perewt, 

Pi'glGSa, a [f Pifl + -LESS.] Without 
a pig or pigs ; having no pigs 
X895 Daily Heios 28 June 2/4 The National Pig Breeders 
met at a pigles’v show for the second time. 

Piglet (pi'glet), [f.PlGfi>.l-l--LET] A little pig. 
xSS^iss ’Broughtou B elinda I, i. iv 66 '1 he little piglets 
toddle sweetly about. 1895 C. Scott Apple Oicliaids 73 
Ihe black and white pigleu, not yet weaned. 

Piglike (pi'giloik), a and ado [f. as prec, + 
-UKE I,] Like, or like that of, a pig. 

x6i2 Two Hohh K v iv, Pig-like he [a restive hor%] 
whines At the shaip rowel x^ Sk* Nat, Hist , Mam- 
vialia IV, 138 Their voice, a pig-like grunt 1807 Mary 
Kingsley WAfi/ea 19s, I can see the pink, pigJike hippo, 
whose colour has been soaked out by the water, lying on 
the lower deck. 

Pig-hly see Pig rAi 13 b. 

Pigling (pi gbg). In 8 piglin, [f, as prec. 
-h -ifiSGl.] A little or young pig ; a siicking-pig. 
17x3 C'tlss WiMciirrsrjv li/tsc. Poems aia llien every 
Pielm she commends, And likens them to all their swml^h 
Fnends 1833 Sir F B Hr ad Bubbles qf Bnmnen (X834) 
96 Tiny, light^eai ted, brisk, petulant piglings, XB87 Jr ssop? 
Arcady vil 2x8 She tends the poultry, .she looks after the 
piglings [etc ], 

Hence Pi'erUn-srhood, the condition of a pigling. 
XB85 A, Stewart Twixi Ben Nevii 4* Glencoe 153 The 
st^ which from early piglinghood had been its home 

Pi-gly, a. nonce-wd [f. Pig sb^' + -ly 1.] Of, 
pei taming to, or befUtmg a pig 
1859 Trollopc W* Indies ii (i86cj 19 , 1 believe that pigly 
grace consists m plumpness and comparative shortness. 
Pigmaean^ pigmean, variants of Pygmaean. 
Pig-maker, -market: seePioiIV. 
Pigmeater (pi‘gmit9i). Australian slang, [f. 
Pig 3,1 + Meat sb, i + A bullock which 

does not fatten ; a beast only fit for pigs* food 
X884 ‘R, Boldrcwood’ Melb* Mem aiv, 105 Bullocks, 
which declined with fiendish obstinacy to fatten. They 
were what are known the stock-riders as ‘ragers’ or 
*pig-meaters '. 1890 — Col* Reformer xvi (1891) X95 The 
last camp . contained an unusual number of ' pigmeaters *, 
Pigmen, enon. variant of Pigmy. 

Pigment (pi gmgnt), \yA*'h*pigmoniumfi* pig^^ 
ping^lre to paint. So OF. pigment ( 12-1 3th c ). 
Pyhmmt occurs in late OE. m sense 2. Cf. Pimekt,] 
1 . A colouring matter or substance, 
a Any substance (usually artificially prepared) 
used for colouiing or painting; a paint, dye, 

J colour * ; in technical use, a dry substance, usually 
in the form of powder or easily pulverized, which, 
when mixed with oil, water, or other liquid vehicle, 
constitutes a ‘ paint*. 

i398TREVisAB«y//i DeP J?.xix,3txvi.(Bodl MS.),Mmium 
IS a rM coioute . In Spayne is more suche pigment ban id 
oher londes " " 


_ of Gestures, C 
jwels, Pigment 1863 Exp, Hist, Colours 
Wks. 1772 I 735 AUovir me, . for the avoiding of ambiguity, to 
employ the word pigments to signify such prepared matenak 
(as cochineal, vermilion, orpiment) as painters, dyers, and 
roake use of, x«84-s — M/n. Waters iv. 
Wks. IV, 806 Balaitsiium, logwood, hiasil, and other 
astiingent vegetable pigments, 1709 G. Smith XAthortUory 
1. 31a A beautiful white pigment called ceruse, X883 Ruskik 
A id Eng, XI Ihe harmonies possible with material pigmentA 
D Ivat, Jdistf etc. Any organic substance occur- 
ring m and colouring any part of an animal or 
plant ; the natural colounng-matter of a ti»ue. 


PIGMBWTIiBSS. 

[1835-6 Todd Cycl Anat I During pregnancy an 
increased secretion of pigmentum is sewj to take place.] xoda 
Pkichard Nat Hist Man (ed 2) 89 The discoloration de- 
pended on the presence of cells filled with pigment. 1884 
Bower & Scot r De Barfs Phaner 68 Grams of chlorophyll 
and allied pigments 

1 2 » PiMBNT I Obs, (in Scolt, arc/i,) 

tii5o-X20o in Sax, Leechd III. 136 Nim hwyt cudu & 
eyneyfeie & recels of ohhrum pjhmentnm ane sticcan 
Slnf i398TRnviSA.5fl;i?A. Z;ey>:Ar xix hx.(Bodl MS.). 
Pigmentum ha^ i>at name as it were pilis mentiim, quod 
scilicet m pila est contumsum [sicj hat ii iliete in a mortere. 
of )>e whiche spicery hy pigmentary ernfte ho make|> 
hkinge drinkc and electuaries ] c 14*0 Pailad on II iisb \u 
167 To sauonr .with puttjng to pygment, Or pepur. or 
sum other condyment. X47X Ku'Iiy Comp Alik* xi, il. in 
Ashm T/teai.C/tcm But (1652) i8x As musk in Pygincnts. 
18x9 Scon Ivanhce lit, 1 ‘lacB the licst mead, the most 
odoiiferous pigments, upon the boaid. 

3. atinh* and Comb, (usually in sense i b), us 
pigment-cdl, -gram, -gimiulc, -mokeule^ -pariitle, 
-speck, -spot \ pigment-bearing, -forming, -/m/w adjs. 

1842 Priciiaxp Nat, Hist, A/nf«(ed a) 89 Description of 
the pigment cells in Die negio. X859J. ^ 0«i i nj Pfotiwa 
65 A blight coloured particle (usually red), termed the., 
‘pigment spot',LS found in Die Ixidiesof many fu/usoiia 
1875 tr, von yJemsseds Cycl Mui, I 248 The pigment 
Iwcierw, which cannot !« distinguished funu one aiudhei 


the' posterior surface of the ins. X898 P. Mansuh hop. 
Diseases \\\ 73 For the most prnt these pigment grains are 
enclosed in Icucocytc-like bodies Ibid 81 J‘he temli nry the 
pigmcnt-kden leucocytes exhibit to (.irry their bin den to 
the spleen. 1899 AUbutfs Syst, Mcd* VI 1 1 . gx6 The etiology 
of pigment bearing new growth. 

D. Special combs ; pigment colour (see quot.) ; 
pigment-printing, (<*) a method of printing cali- 
coes, etc. with pigments attached to the cloth by 
an albuminous substance ; (/^ the printing of per- 
manent photographs with carbon or other pigments. 
186a O'Nfii l Diet Calico Prmlwg 4 D^ydng 168 Pig- 
iuent colmits, this name has l^cen piven to tho« colours 
winch are in thestatcof iHmder,and insoluLde in the vehule 
by which they are applied to the faliriu 1883 HaidwkFs 
Photogr* Chem, (cd. Taylor) 339 ('arlnin, or pigment 
printing [in Photography). 1897 J. Nu w hi Ouling (U.S.) 
XXX. 4^/3 The i.Trbon orjugment pnutiiiK metbotl gives 
Die veiy highest class of positivtx. 

Pigmental (pigmcnihlj, a, [f, L pigment- 
prec.) + -al.] Pigmbntaui a* 2. Hence 
Plgm6*ntall7 adv, 

x^a Prichard Nat, Itisi, Ptan{i»\* a) 8t Tim mucotn or 
pigmental membrane. x8B6 /*< Igravia Mag* LiX. is t < )vci • 
coloured, pigmeiitaliy and (*rally. 1896 AllfuiU v *Syst, Med, 
1 . X14 Atrophy and plgincntul dcgciier.uioti (as apart from 
pigmental inliltralioii). 

Pigmentary (iirgmcnlSri), sh, and a. Also 
4 pyrneatatie, -ye, 5 pygmentarlo. [ad. L. 
pigmenidri-m adj., of or lielongliig to jmintii or 
unguents; sb. a dealer in thebe, m lucd. ii. Cbp. in 
scents, spices, and aromatic confections, f. pig- 
ment-um 1 see Pigment and -aby i.] 

fA, sb, a. A maker or seller of ointments, 
drugs, etc.; an apothecary, b. (In quot. 14 74) 
app. an aromatic confection. Obs, 
xgiM WvcLiP Exod, xxxvii, 39 Phiscncft of moost dene 
swete amellynge Aplms, with the werk of pyRietittir>e (f 
opere pigmentarit , 1388 a makercof o^neiiiem ; lAtq Hmi f 
( bouay) pigmenianej. — Song Sol, v, t% Hie tliekes of 
li>ma4 btle fiores of swote spictx, pUuiiteii of pymeiitariet. 
X474 Caxtos Ckesse m, v, it»* Makcra of pjgmematies 
sptceis and apotuiuaiies. 

B. otfj, t A* Fertaming to an apothecary or 
maker of aromatic confections. Obs, 
x3)B» Wkuf Song Sot, Hi. 6 Smgkc of ihe swote fcpucs, of 
myrre, and of encens, and of alte p)nHm(aiie uoudrr [1 ) .i 
al iwudur of an oyiiemenc itial^ere]. X398 [we PfoMANr 
2, Of, pertaining or belonging In, or consiitmg «if 
piument; producing or containing pigment or 
coTouring-maltcr ; in /bM. cliaractenzcd by the 
formation or presence of pigment. 

1851 Carrentsu Matt, Phys (ctl, a) 590 To rcfieci the 
light Diat readier the interior of the eye, when . not 
prevented from doing so by tlie tnterposuum ot the pig- 
mentary layer. xBsx Wricsht Hulmrd$m*s Inhed, ttiot. 


purple-black of the..whixkeiMS (unstituiiimni ai»i wot i*ig* 
memary. XB76 Bristow b Pke ^ Prait, Med (1878* 84 The 
deposition of yellow, red, and brown pigmefiiary granules. 

Pigmentation (pigmCm^'/on). Jlitai, Ai/4 

JiisLsiXi^^ JPaih, pnotlf. L. pigntenUitut palnteil 
(f pigmentum jiaint) + -u>x: sec -atiok. So F. 
pigmenUUim^ Coloration or discoloration by 
formation or oepoUtion of pigment in the tissues. 

^ x866 A. Flint Princ* Med, (1&&4 59 Pigmentation i» ft«t 
in Itself a morbid process of miKh tmpnrtafM.tL tr, 
IVagueVs Gen, Paikol, (eiL 6) 3x5 i^igmentatiun Ot the skin, 
affects either the me Malpighii or the oortiim. 

Pigmented (pigmented), a, [fi FroMEKT + 
-Ell a 1 Charged or coloured with pigment. 

1666 A Flint /VjNr.A/n/. (18801246 These atrophic limg< 
imIIv dMMiir piginented. xSfe Hevrdo/kk'e Photogr, 


Chenu^ 347 The tiiMM rIhkiU be of 

tyt jdnd whidi ima c dm m mn of Giijarfoe aiaiaiaaatowm 
of colouring nutter. 

Pi*g(mentdeBs,m {Las prec. 4- -tm.} Denlhrte 
of pigment Okt, 
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PIGTAIL. 


Pi'gmentose, a, [f, as next + -OSB.] « next, 
Pigmentons (pigmentas), a. [f. U pg- 
ine7it-um Pigmbht + -otrs.] Characterized by the 
piesence of pigment; pigmentary. 

i&-^-^TodcCsCycl Amt II. 961/1 llie extenor surface of 
the tetina being covered by a dark pigmentons membrane. 

Pi*g-me tal. [f. Pig 7 + Met^ : cf. Sow- 
metal ] Metal, usually iron, in the form of pigs. 

X731 Gentl, Mag 1. 167 (He] proposes with Pit coal Fire 
to make Bar^ lion from. Fig-metaC 1761 Chrotu in Ann 
73A Kis new invented method of making malleable 
non from pig or sow metal Z83X J, Holland Mantt/* 
Metal I, Sovf 7 netaliOT pg metal, epithets*. lefernng to 

the blocks as they may have been run in the main or the 
collateral gutters, the former being called soms^ and the 
latter pgs, respectively. 

Pigmy: see Pygmy 
Pigne, obs. foim of Pine. 

Pignerate, -ation. ; see Pignobatb, -ation. 
t Pi guolate, pi'niolate. Ohs, 
lafy Hhe preserned Jkernell of a Pine-apple, or con- 
serue of Pine-kemells * (Cotgr ) ; cf It pgnolo 
*a kinde of meate of pine-apples’ (Florio 1598), 
also PiGNON^, and -ate^.] A conserve or con- 
fection made of pignons or pine-kernels. 

XS44 PiiACR Regnn Life (1560) D j, All swete tlynges are 
verye good as apples sodden with suger pigiiolate^ penedies, 
whyte pyllcs, suger candy, and the mice of likoiice Ibid, 
(1553) Div b, Pignolate, and swete almondes 1657 Tomlin- 
son Rmou's Disf>, I’ll Another kind of paste, which the 
Neoteikks call Finiolate or Pignolate because its made of 
Pine kemells 


II Plgnon ? Ohs [F, pi^7wn (pzn^on) a pine- 
kernel = Sp. piiion, Pg late L. type 

f, piisa pine-cone. Cf, Pinion 5 , 

PiNON,] 

1 A pine-kernel ; the edible seed of tbe stone- 
pine {Pitms Ptnea) of the south of Em ope, or of 
other species of pine. 

1604 h). GIrimstonc] JO*Acesta*s IJisi, Indies iv, xxx, 392 
Theie are great pine trees in New Spaine, though they 
beare no pignons or kernells, but empty apples. x866 Tmas 
Bot , Pignan, or Ptmite, the edible seed of the cones of 
various pines, as those of Pmis Pinea , ,, eaten m Italy. 
t 2 . TheJP ^hysic-nut of S. America . = Pg. pnliao^ 
Pinion i. Obs 

1604 E GiaiMSTOMn] D'Aeosiels llui Indies iv. xxix 289 
Ihcte aie a thousand of these simples fit to piuge, as.* 
pignons of Punua..aiid many other things 
N Fignon 2 (pzn^on). A rch, [F. pigmn a gable- 
end = It pigtione (LiLLrd) , Romanic augmentative 
of L, puma pinnacle ; see Pinion sb 2] A ^ble, 
X875 F I ScuDAMORD Day Dreams 38 Rich in houses 
With gables and pignons. 

Fignorate (pi*gnor<?L), ppl, a, [ad. L,pzgfte- 
7 'dt-uSfp(L.T^\ilt,o{ptpierci 7 e: see next.] a. Given 
or taken in pledge ; pledged, pawned, to. Relat- 
ing to things pledged, pigneralitious. 

x6 Corihill Baron Court Bk in Ayr d* lyigion A^ch 
Coll IV X15 The said William Glen pursued the said 
Robert for the said pistoll for what the same wes pignoral 
x886 Muiriilad in Bncycl, Bt it XX 690/2 Pignorate and 
hypothecary rights were ^unknown as rights protected by 
action at the time now being dealt with, 

Pignorate (pi*gnor^ft), Also pignerate. 
[ad. L. pignerdre (m med, spelling ptsnordre) to 
give as a pledge, f. piqmts {pign^-t •or-') pledge * 
see -ATE 3.] irons. To give or take as a pledge ; 
to pledge, pawn ITence Pi gnorated ppl a, 
x6*3 Cockpram, Pignerate, to pawne x<^6 Blount 
Glossogr , Pignerate, to lay a gage, or moitgagc, also to 
take in pawn, 1842 iK Simth's Diet, Cik 9 f Rom Antiq, 

X878 Ibid, 1037^1 A man could not Squire po%ession by 
means of a pignorated slave. 

FignoratioiiCpignSr^'Jon) Alsopigner- [ad. 
L. ptgtierdiion-tm pledging, f, pignerdre ; see 
prec.] The action of pledging or pawning. 

1623 CocKCRAM, Pigneration, a pawning or morgagmg 
1658 Phillips, Pigneration [ed, 1678 Pignoration], 
or laying to pawn, X875 Maikb Mist, Inst ix, 270 The 
Pignoration of the Continental TeutonicLaw xs moiearchaic 
than the Distress with which we are familiar m England. 
Fignoratitious (pi gnSrSti fos), a, rare. Also 
piguer-. [f. L. pignerdttcius adj., belonging to a 
pledge . see Pignobate ppl a, and -iTious.] Re- 
lating to things given in pledge or pawned. 

X636 Blount Glossogr,^ Pigneraiiiiotis, that which is laid 
in pledge, or pertaining to gage 1795 Wytiib Dects 
Virginia 57 Questions ansmg on pigneratiCious contracts. 
Fi-gnorative, a [ad F . pignoralif (1^6*1), 
f. L. pignerdre : see Pionobatb and -ativb.] That 
gives In pledge; pledging, pawning 
x6xx COTGR., Pignoraiif, pignoratme,impledgingjingaging 


apawn, 

Fi*g-iiut. [f Pig sbi^ + Nut.] 

1. Tlie tuber of Buninin Jlexuosum ; 


* Eabth- 


NUT I, 

16x0 Shaks. Tenp 11. u. 172, I with my long rayles will 
dlgge thee pig nuts. 1693 Robinson in Pml Trans, XVII 
8a6 The Roots commonly caU’d Kepper-Nuts, Pignuts and 
Gernuts m the North, lie very deep, and fatten Hogs, zyxz 
Addison Sject No. 69 ^ s No Fruit grows Originally 
among us, besides Hips and Haws, Acorns and Pig-Nutts. 

VOL. VII. 


1883 Stevenson Treas Isl, (1886) 277 Dig away, boys,., 
yotrll find some pig-uuts. 

1 2 . Applied to an acorn (with reference to Don 
Qmxote d. xi). Obs, nonce-use 
171 x E Ward Quix I 373 At length the Don in Pensive 
Mood His Golden Pignuts [« e, acoins, as eaten in the 
Golden Age] gravely view’d, 

3 . The pear-shaped fruit of a N. American tree, 
the brown hickory {Carya glabra or pjcma); 
also the tree itsdf; = Hog-nut i. 

1760 J. Lee Introd Boi, App. 322 Pig Nut, yuglans, 
1829, 1866 [see Hog nut i] X8B4 Miller PlanUi , Pig nut, 
American, Caryaprcina, 

Fig-rat. [transl. of Telugn pandikokkUi 
Bandicoot.] T he large bandicoot rat of India. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon (i860) 1 150 Another favourite article 
of food with the coolies is the pig rat or Bandicoot X&63 
Reader 14 Jan. 43/3 Bandicoot is .Intended to represent 
the Telugu pandi-kokkn, literally, ^ pig-rat \ 

11 FigKi*tia. Obs [L., « sloth, slothfulness ] 
A former name of the sloths of South America 
[x6ija Fulllr Holy <5* Prof, ^V. iv iv 256 The beast in 
Brasil, which the Spaniards call Ptgnita, which goes no 
farther m a fortnight then a man will cast a stone ] X706 
Phillips, Pigntia, Slothfulness Also an American Beast 
call'd a Sloth 1775 Adair Amer Jnd 4x7 Neaily related 
to the South-American animal Pigntia, that makes two or 
thiee days journey 111 going up a tree, 
t Pigri tious, fl Obs raie^^, ^ lj,pigritia 
sloth (f, piger slothful) + -ous] Slothful. So 
fPi’gntude [f. L. type ^pigntsldd], tPi'giity 
[ad. L, pignuts'], slothfulness {ebs, rare"^^), 

1623 CocRCRAM, Pigritie, Pigrtiude, slothfulnes 1638 T 
Whitaker Blood o/Giape Pxef. 8 Pigritious and impudent 
persons z656 Blount Glossogr,, Pigntude, 

Fig’s in Comb , ; see Pig 1 13 c. 

Fig-scouce (prgiskpns) [See Sconce] A 
pig-beaded fellow ; a pig-head. 

163a Massinger City Mamm in 1, Ding, He is No pig- 
sconce, mistre'is Secret, He has an excellent head>piece 
1879 G Meredith Egoist HI. 78 These representatives of 
the pig sconces of the population judged by circumstances. 
Frgskm. [f Pig + Skin] The skin of 
the pig or hog (called in 18th c. Hogskjn) ; leather 
made of this. Hence in Spoi ting slang, a saddle. 

1835 Ai/iefueum 29 Dec. 1531 The Major sees more 
things in pigskin and whipcord than are found in most men’s 
philosophy 1876 Bcsant & Rice Gold Biiitevply u, The 
best set vant who ever put his leg across pig-skiii 1894 J K 
Fowler Recolieti 0 Country Lfe vi 44 He was not 
particulatly noted in the pigskm. Mackail Life 
Mate IS 11 . 326 The white pigskin binding with silver clasps 
to. The skin of a hog used as a bottle. 

1883 V, Stuart Eg)pt 37 Water earners loaded with pig- 
skins were conspicuous among the throng 
Fi^aney, -ny, arch and dial. Forms • a 4 
piggesneyje, 4-6 piggesnye, 6 pyggysny, 
pyggea nye, piggea-ny, pygs(-)nie, pygsnye, 
pigesnie, 6-8 pigs(-)nye, 7 pigsneye, pigme, 
8 pig-aye, 6- pigany, pige(-)nie, pigs(-)ney; 

6 pigseie, 9 {dtali) pigsy [ME. f pigges pig’s 
+ ney^e, van of ey^e, ep with piosthetic n, app. 
derived from asi eye, min eye ; prob. originating in 
children’s talk ana the foiia prattle of nurses. 

The eye of the pig (os that of a bird in Bird's-ni:^ is taken 
as a familiar type of a small eye, the exjiuession is thus 
equivalent topnihe or pnkie nye, Pinkenv, ‘ tiny eye whidi 
was used in the same way as a term of endearment! but 
early examples showing pigges nye applied to the eye itself 
(sense s) have not yet been found ] 

1 . One specially cherished ; a darling, pet ; com- 
monly used as an endearing foim of address, 
a Chiefly applied to a girl or woman ; in mod, 
dial, often opprobrious. 

a CX386 Chaucer Milled s T, 82 She was a prymerole a 

g iggesnye fibr any lord to leggen in his hedde. a 1329 
kllton I Vmiatihod, etc . 20 What prate ye, praty pyggysny ? 
XS49 CiiALOKCR Erasm, on Folly Another fall m love 
with somi^onge pygsnie. a 1553 Udall Royster D, i iv. 
(Arb ) 27 Then 1st mine owne pygs me, and blessing on my 
hart. X589 Triumphs Lave ^ /•oit, F ij b. Then will I make 
my loving song upon mine owne pigsnye. r6^ Massinger 
Picture n. 1, If thou art, As I Delieve, the pigsney of his 
heart, Know he’s m health x6^ Dryden Tempest iv in, 
How does my Piqs-nye? X698 Farquhab Lime ^ Bottle \ 

1, And the little pigsny has mamma's mouth, 1784 R. Bags 
Barham Downs I n Never think I shall long survive thee, 
pigsnye. 1834 Southev Doctor liv (1848) 121/3 When pigsnie 
arrives and the put chaser opens the close sedan chair in 
which she has been conveys to his house, 1876 Madox- 
Brown Dwale Bliith i. v. loa She began to pour forth, 
insinuations relative to a certain ‘Trapseing, hauteckmg. 


keeping, pigsnie ^ 
jS, 1553 Bale tr. Gardvteds De vera Obed, Kjh, How 
doth my sweteheart, what saith now pigges eye ? x8^ T P. 
Morris Gloss Words Furness 71 Pig^, a term of endeai- 
ment, as ‘ Thow lile pigsy 

+ to. More rarely applied to a man or boy. Obs. 
x^t J Bn.1, Haddon'^ Answ 68 hj And your sweet 
piggesnye Emanud will smoyle close m hts sleave a 1588 
Tarltom Tests (1844) Introd. 21 The player fooles dcare 
darling pigsnie He calles himselfe his brother. 1708 Brit, 
Apollo No 68 2/2 You, ven once they have your Money, 
No more their Piganies are nor Honey 
1 2 . An eye ; a ' dear little eye Obs, 
x6d3 Butler Hud, 11 i. 560 And shine upon me but 
benignly, With that one, and that other Pigsneye. 2709 
Brit, Apollo 11 No. ri. 3/z, 1 rise, And rub my Pigs Nyes. 
<2x774 Goldsw. tr. Scarron^s Com Romance (1775) II. xo 
The bosless received such ablow on her little pig-nyes, that 
she saw a hundred thousand lights at the same time. 


Figstidrinj? (pi’gisti kig). [f. Pig sb,^ + 
Sticking vbl, so^ 

1 . The hunting of the wild hoar wiA a spear. 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair Ix, Desaibing the sport of 

pigsticking, with great humour and eloquence i88z J, 
Grant Cameronians I in 32 The dinner-gong.. recalled 
his thoughts fiom pig^ticddng and Ontral India 

2 . The butchenng of swine by sticking a knife 
into the heart or aorta. 

1884 M. Arnold in Harper's Mag Oct, 797/2, I would 
not go to see the pig*sticking at the stock-yards. 

Hence Pi gstick v, %ntr , to hunt the wild boar ; 
Pi’efstioker, (a) one who follows the sport of 
pigsticking; (b) a horse trained to this sport. 

189X Kipling City Dread/ Ni, 74 Animals who stand on 
one hmd leg and beckon with all the rest, or tiy to pigstick 
in harness. x866 Trevelyan xn Fraseds Mag, LxXlII. 
387 , 1 may be a young pig-sticker, but I am too old a sports- 
man to make such a mistake as that. z8Bg Aihenmtm 
24 Aug 255/1 The courage, hoisemanship, and skill with tus 
spear required in the piguicker. xooo Sir J Favrer 
Recollect, lu 62 , 1 bought a horse, a well-known pig-sticker. 
Pig-stone, -swill, etc • see Piai IV. 

Figsty (pi A sly or pen for pigs, in- 

cluding a shed or coveied enclosure. 

1591 Perovall Sp Diet , faitorda, a pigges stie, Hara 
1629 Massinger Picture iv u, 'Slight I ^tis a prison, or a 
pig-sty I 17x0 Steele Taller No. 169 f 1 What Wash is 
drank up in so many Hours m the Parlour and the Pigsty 
1853 H Wharton Digest Cases Pemtsylv, 473 A pigstye 
in a aty is per se a nuisance 

to. timsf. Applied to a dwelling only fit for 
a pig , a miserable 01 dirty hovel. 

1820 Syd Smith Wks, (1867) I 31Z All degrees of all 
nations begin with living in pigst>es. 1884 Labouciiere in 
Fortn, Rev Feb 219 The poor in our great towns aie con- 
demned to live m pig styes, and to pay excessive rents for 
this accommodation 

Fig^'s washy pigwash. The swill of a 
brewery or kitchen given to pigs ; *= Hogwash, 
Also applied contemptuously to weak mfeiior 
liquor, and in other abusive senses. 

X630 Tinker of Tuivey Aiij, These commingas forreshoit 
of Ins, as Biagget goes beyond ihe Pigs uosh or small Beere 
1850 Carlyie Latter d, Paiitph , Tesiiitism 29 Moral evil is 
unattainability of Pig's wash, Geo Eliot F Halt v, 
If I had not seen that.. pig wash, even if 1 could have got 
plenty of it, was a poor sort of thma I should never have 
looked life fairly in the face 1887 Kuskin Preehriia 11 . 
284 [I was] content in ray dog's chain, and with my pig’s- 
wash, in spite of Carlyle 

Fi ^ail. [So called from lesemblancc to the 
tail o 7 a pig.] 

1 . a. Tobacco twisted into a thin rope or roll. 

^ 1688 R. Holme Armoury ui, xml (Roxh ) 274/r Pig taile, 
is a veiy small wreath or roll tobacco. 1740 Swift Will 
Wks. X74S VIII. 3 Ba, I bequeath to Mr, John Giattan..my 
silver box in which 1 dobire the said John to keep the 
tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtail 1760 H Walpole 
Lett to Mann 7 May, He took some pigtail tobacco out 
of his pocket X839 * J Fxjmc' Paper on I obnceo xao Pig- 
tail when smoked is equally as strong as shag, 
to. A farthing candle, dial 
1828 Cl oven Gloss, (ed 2) s, v., The watching of the pig- 
tail was a superstitious ceiemony observed m Graven on 
the Eve of SL Maik On that evening, a paity of males or 
females place on the floor a lighted pig tail, for so a small 
or fai thing candle is denominated. 1867 Uarland & W 
Lane, Falkdore 140 On the fast of St. Agnes she watches a 
small candle called a 'pig-tail', to see the passing image of 
her future husband 

c. JVmet A shorL length of rope , a rope’s end 
1894 Daily Tel 18 Oct 6/5 Hit with a * pigtail a piece 
of thick roiML 

2 . A plait or queue of haii hanging down from 
the back of the head ; applied spec, to that worn 
by soldiers and sailors in the latter part of the 
i8lh and beginning of the 19th century, and still 
frequently by young girls, and now esp, to that 
customaiy among the Chinese. 

*7S3 Hanway Tiav (1762)! vii xciii 428 They observe 
an unifoi mity about their heads W wearing pigtails. 1768-74 
TucKruZ^ Nat, (1834) tl 595 The French carpenter can- 
not saw his boards, without a long pig-tail and ruffled shirt. 
X822 W. Irving Braceb Hall (1849) A soldier of the old 
school, with powdered head, side locks, and pigtail. 1830 
Examiner 801/1 Trousers came m with the French Revolu- 
tion, pigtails went out with Lord Liverpool. 1838 Dickers 
Nick, Nick xiv, pldrs. Kenwira* had flaxen hair, tied 
with blue ribbons, hanging in luxuriant pigtails down their 
backs 1874 Lady Herbert tr Hilhneds Ramble i. xii. 193 
Chinamen .with their black caps, and equally black pig. 
tails. 1885 Fatrholt Costume m Eng, (ed. 3) II ^321 Pig- 
tails la the army were reduced m 1804 to seven inches m 
length and m 1808 cut oflT. c 1890 F, WtlsoiCs Fate 76 He 
. wiped his grmzied moustache and twisted its extremities 
into pig-tails. 1895 Mrs B. M Choker Village Palesii 8 gS) 
66, 1 was still a rather troublesome schoolgirl in short frocks 
and a pig-tail 

to. t?an^. The wearer of a pigtail ; a Chmese. 
x886 Comh Mag July 55 Sweetmeats . . being great 
favourites with the* pigtails 
f 8. A pigtailed monkey. Obs, 

X774 Goldsm Nod Hist, IV. 21^ The MMmon of Buffon, 
which Edwards calls the Pigtail, is the last of the baboons, 
and no larger than a cat* [Cf. Piotailed a* x.) 

4 attrih. and Cotiib. (chiefly fioin 2). a. in 
sense ‘of, pertaining to, wearing a pigtaiF ; collof. 
Chinese; as pigtail brigade, land, parly; to, in 
sense ' charactenstic of the period when pigtails 
were worn^, old-fiishioned, pedantic, absurdly 
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PIKE. 


PIGTAILED. 

formal (cf Ger. as ^^aildrill.penod^tr^- 
fessor^fory\ c. liZ&pgiatl macaque ^ 

also pigtml tobacco (see i a) ; pigtat^m 

X8I7 &BBETT JF^j.XXXII 114 the Pig tail Ower 

essentially a di3l, wooden man,— a pigtail profesMr ^er 
all. 1867 Wood -P<?> Ifisi, Mammaltatp Biuh or 
Pig tail Macaque ^Macaats iiemesirtmts, 1885 
H%ir Tan 32/1 Emancipation from the pigtail drill *887 
Ashbv-Sterby Lazy Minstrel (1892) 199 tfei ample tresses 
one descries Are closely plaited, pig-tail-wise 1890 Fpl 
Mall G 10 Feb 7/2 1 hese same monkeys, the so called 
pig-tail variety, are taught by the Malays 
them in the forests 18^ Aihenznm 366/1 He 

was a typical ‘pigtail Tory’ 1899 £>ealy Newszs Oct aijx 
Mr Yerburgh, the leader of what was known last Session 
as ‘the Pigtail Party* in the House of Commons, is con- 
templating a journey to China 
Pigtau, coirupt form of PlGHTLE. 

Piff tailed (pi*git^ 'Id), a [f. prec. + -ed 2 ] 

1 jSaving a tail like a pig s. ^ , 

1758 Edwards Glean N^at Htsi 1 8 Pig-tailed 

Monkey, from the Island of Sumatra, in the Indian Sem 
1864 Atkinson List Pi ovine Names Birdsy Pig-taued 
Winder, Prov name for Pintail Duck 1896 LiU Amm, 
Zool Soc (ed. 9) 24 Matacus nemestnnns , Pig-tailed 
Monkey .East Indies , j ^ 

2 Having a pigtail , tied up or plaited into a 
pigtail. 

I7S4 SiiEBBEAUE Matrimony (1766) I 180 Hair,. powder’d 
and pig-tail'd 1775 Sheridan J'A Pati Bay 11 iv, All the 
pigtailed lawyers and bagwigged attorneys ^*791-3 in 
Spirit Pub yrnls, (1799) I 67 A pig-tailed penwig, 189a 
ii^iator 27 Feb. 305/1 To wonder at pig-taued China. 

Ti gtauy, a mnee^d* Of or pertaining to the 
pigtail peiiod j old-fashioned 
1859 Sala Tv) round Clock (1861) 300 Old fashioned, out 
of date, rococo, and pigtaily. 

t Pi*g-taker. Obs; A purveyor of pigs • foi- 
merly an office in the Royal Household. 

14SS in Houseli Ord (1790) Th' office of the Catery . 
1 Grome Piggetaker 1538 Ibid, 218 Allowance to be given . 
unto Thomas Playfoote, Yeoman-Pigtaker for every Veale, 
being fsLtt and good, that he shall send into the Larder 
Pig-tarotter, -trough, -tub, etc : see Pig i. 
Fi'gweed* A name given to various herbs 
devouied by swine (some of them also eaten by men 
under stress of hunger), as the Goosefoots, Cheno^ 
podium aibum and rubrmi ; Cow-parsmp ; Knot- 
grass ; Comfrey , in N. America, the green Ama- 
ranth, Amaranius retrojiexus. Winged pigweed^ 
a coarse branching herb, Cycloloma phtyphylhmit 
of the Western XJ S. 

1844 H. Hutchinson PracL Drainage Land 159 The 
roots of a weed called pig weed x8s4 Thoreau ivalden 
vii (1886) 159 That’s Roman wormwood,— that's pigweed, — 
that's sorrel,— that's piper-grass 1865 Daily Tel 7 Nov* 
5/1 The tiny islets being covered with pig weed, large ear- 
wigs, and land crabs. 1884 Harpei^s Mag, Mar 601/2 
Here we find pig-weed six inches in stem, and wearing a 
huge flo wer like anat 1893 T’mrj isjan 43/1 fFamine 

in Russia] Those who have bread are compelled to adulteiate 
it with pigweed {Ckenopodtum rubrum'\y which, taken in 
juantit^es, is ahitteremehc.^ *893 J A Barry .S' Brown's 
ths at 1 


etc 146 We lived for month! 


. t a time on damper, 

bullock and pigweed m a bark humpy. 

tFigwi‘dj^n, -widgeon. Obs. Also pig 
wigeon. or obscure origin and meaning: see 
quots. 1730-1785 

Some have identified it with Pigwiggen, -7Viggin, used by 
Greene and Nashe as a ^»4zrz-proper name, and by Drayton 
as the name of a fairy knight favoured hy Queen Mab the 
wife of Oberon, also by Davenant In Cotton it is ap- 
narenlly a term of contempt, and rimes with biggin^ cap or 
hood. Pig^tdgtfi (widjjin) appeals in Cleveland aih'tb 
as a contemptuous or hostile epithet for the Scotch , spelt by 
Bailey •wigeoni by Johnson ’firndgeon^ app. after the name 
of the bird Its connexion with Pigwfgpn is not proved 

[4x1591 Greene Sehittits Now wiU I be as stately to 
them as if 1 were maister Pigw^gen our constable 1596 
Nashe SajffroUfWalden Wks (Grosart) HI 191 No more 
will I of his calling me Captame of the boyes, and Sir Kil- 
prick, which is a name fitter fDr his Piegen de wiggen, or 
gentlewoiian 1599 — Lenten. Siuffe To Rdi , If it were 
so, goodman Pig wiggen, weie not that honest dealing? 
2627 Drayton Nyntphidui xii, Pigwiggen was this Fairy 
Knight, One wond'rous gracious in the mght Of fair Queen 
Mab, which day and night He amorously observed. 1629 
Davenant Albovme it i Dij, AI60 Is not your name 
Pigwiggin? Cuny Pigwiggin' your Grace was wont to 


call me Cunymond I am no Faery 1675 Cotton Scoffer 
Scoffl 68 What such a nazardly Pigwiggin, A little Hang- 
stnngs m a Biggin ?] 

X687 Cleveland s W^s , Rebel Scot 12 To see his Country 
sick of Pym’s disease , By Scotch Invasion to be made a 
prey To such Pig-Widgm Myrmidons as they. X730'-6 
Bailey (folio), Pig Wigeoa (m/k ike Vulgar) a silly fellow 
*7^S Johnson, Ptgwidgeoit is a kind of cant word for any- 
thing petty or small. [Quotes Cleveland ] 1785 (Jrose 
Diet, Vulg, T s,v Pigi Pig-mdgeon, a simpleton 
Heuce Plg'wl dgiu, -wl*dg'eou v, 

1852 M. W Savage Reuben Medheott I, in Argt, 214 In 
short the Medheotts were Pigwid^oned, and we are not to 
pity them, for they brought the Pigwidgeoning on them- 
selves. Pigwidgeonmg will prove to be a social usage, 
nearly akin to spunging. 

Pig- woman, -wool, etc. , see Pig^ 15. 
t Pl'fi^wort, Herb, Obs, « Pigwbbd. 

157s Turbfrv, Venerie 73 Pigwort, woodbynd, birche and 
such like, whereof they ctoppe the toppes. 
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Pik, obs. form of Pick Pike Pitch. 

1) Fika (psi ka). \yA,pvika,y native name in Tun- 
guse of Siberia (Pallas aiSoo) ] A small rodent 
quadruped, Lagotnys cdptntiSy allied to the guinea- 
pig, inhabiting boieal and alpme regions of Europe 
and Asia. By extension, any of the species of 
Zagomys, called from then reiterated squeaking 
cries callvng-hares or crytng~hai es, ^ 

1827 Ovi\VTVxH.CuvieVs Amm K III 223 The pika w an 
inhaWant of the highest mountains of the extreme North 
of Europe and Asia 1849 *S4t Nat Hist,^ Mammalia^, 
163 The most obvious peculiarity of these pikas is their 
voice, from which they have acquiied their trivial nani& 
b. Comb, Pika-squirrel, a name suggested by 
Coues for the chinchilla 
x88s Stand Nat, Hist, V 86 
■f PikaniG^r. Obs rare, [a Ger ptekeniery f. 
ptekoy pike Pike sb 6 ; cf. OF piqmuaire pike- 
man ] A soldier armed with a pike ; a pikeman 
i8x6 Gentl Mag LXXXVI. i 213/1 They were fiist 
raised as pikaniers, and behaved gallantly iti the I uikisli 

^Sar! obs. Sc f. Pikbb, thief. Pikary, obs, 
f. Pickery. Pikaxe, obs. f. Pickax. 

Pika (pMk), sb?- Forms: i pile, I, 3 pio, 
3-4 pike, 3-6 pyk, 4-7 (9) pyke. 4- Pike- 
[Found in OE. as ptic (8th c.), picy in ME. pik 
(pi. pXkes^y pykoy pike \ beside which there 
existed from 14th c., in same senses, a collateral 
form with short vowel, ptCy piky pykky now Pick 
sb? Cf Pick zf?, with its collateial foim ptke 
In mod Eng , in sense I, pike is now local or dial., 
pick being in general use , but senses 2 and 3 
in geneial Eng. pikCy while pick is obs. or dial., 
sense 4 is now generally peak ; sense 5 is dial, or 
local. OE. and ME. piCy pic agree in form and 
sense with F. pic (of which, however, examples are 
known only fiom the 12th c ). In the earliest in- 
stances, both in OE and OF., pic was applied to 
a pick, pickax, or pick-hammer, with handle at 
light angles to the head; but, in both, the word 
was soon applied to a straight instrument or tool 
pointed at one end, or to the sharp point of such 
(cf OE. a pinnacle, m Malt 

IV 5), as in Fr. to a poker, a glass-blowei’s tool, 
the end of a ship’s yard, etc. The Eng. uses aie 
not the same, but the development is on the whole 
parallel. See Note below.] 

I. 1 A pickax ; a pick used in digging, break- 
ing up ground, etc , also for picking a millstone. 
Obs, except as dial form of Pick sbX 
(It seems certain that the 0 £ examples belong here. In 
Goetz Corpus Gloss, Lai VI. 17, Actscnlum is glossed as 
‘ aKoj^Mu -^TOi 6pu^ Kif]irovpiKi} , malliolura structonum , quod 
habent structores, quasi malleolus est ad cmdendos lapides ; 
/ivXoKorrov * } 
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a pykeys» < 

pyke, as sum men seys 13 . Seuyn l^ag, (W ) X2S3 *Tak 
a pike, To night thou sclialt with me strike * An hole thai 
bregen, all with ginne [etc ] 1756 Lloyd in Wj Uhompson 

R N Advoc (1757} sr, I have desired the Grinder not to 
pick his Mill so often with the sharp Pikes, or to keep it so 
rough X877 E. Leigh Gloss Dial Chesk , Pikcy an iron 
instrument sharp on the one side and like a hammer on the 
other, used for splitting and breaking coals 1879 Miss 
Tackson Shropsh, Word-bh, 323 Pile, 3 A pick. [B D D. 
has It also from S StaiTordsh ] x88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss , Pike, See Pick 

II 2 . A sharp point, the pointed tip of any- 
thing, a spike , as the pomted metal tip of a staff 
or of an arrow or spear, the spike in Ihe centre of 
a buckler : = Pick I 2 
a 1225 Leg, Kaih 1923 Swa bet te pikes & te irnene 
preones se scharpe & se starke bonen purh & beoren ford 
feor on bet ofSer half c xzj^ XI Pains op Hell 70 in O E, 
Mtse 149 A hwel of stele is fui her ma A bu^nd spoken 
beob ber-on, And pykes ouer al idon e xzqo .S’ Eng Leg 
I 205/170 J>is kmjt heo bounden honden and let and a-midde 
be fuyre him caste, With Irene Ovles and pikes heo to- 
drowen him wel faste c 1320 Sir Beues 3856 Here bor- 
cones were imaked wel Wip longe pikes 0? wel gode stel 
1362 Lancl. P , pi A. IX, 88 Dobest Bereb a Busschopes 
cros, Is hoket atte ende, .to holden hem in good lyf A 
pyk is m be potent to punge adoun be wikkede [1393 C 
XI. 94 With pe pyk putte adoune pi euancatores Itgis ), 
CX380 Sir Perwno, 4648 And be walles were of Marbreston 
Wyb p:^es of yre y set ber-on, Oppon b® crest ful bykke 
£X44o Promp, Parv 396/a Pyke, of a staffe, or ober lyke, 
cuspisy sitgu Ibid , Pyke, or tyynde of yryne (or prckyl), 
carmca, X4S0 Caxton Chron ang ccxxiii 220 fonde 


whose schaSron was a long and a shame pyke of stele. 
x^65-6 Preclam as to Apparel la Feb,, Any budder 
with any poynt or pyke aboue two ynches in length, x^ 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann iv. xl (1622) 107 Contiarily the 
Romaine souldier, thrust them backc with the pikes of 
their bucklers. 1651 Biggs New Disp § 80 All ice ban- 
ning, maketh jagged pikes, after the fashion of a Nettle, 
leafe. i8as Scott Talunt, 1, The front-stall of the bridle 
was a steel plate, having in the midst a short, sharp pike. 
Ibid, VI, In the tilt-yard.. spears are tipped with trenchen 
of wood, instead of steel pikes Mod, Se, The pike has come 
out of the peery (ss peg-top), 


f b. A prickle, a thorn; a hedgehog’s prickle 
or spine, «PiokjA12 . Chiefly iS-f. Obs, ox dial, 
c xis Si, Edmund Xing 47 ^ (^262/ 88 As ful .ns 

an iflespyl is of pikes al abouie As ful he stikcde of aicweii 
wib-inne & wiboute 1398 Tri \ isa Jiai th, De P, R, w nr. 
1x11, Herenacius is an Irchoun . & lus skjti isclosiu alia 
boute with pykes and pi irkis c 1470 Hlnrv&om Oipkei/s 4 
Eu7ydice2Q2(Biiinn MS ), Syne oui a mvre,with tUoinis thik 
and scherp, he went, And had nocht bene throw sufTiage 
of his liarp, With fell pikis he had bene schoine and schenl. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Kii 23 [The] Thirsill .. (}uhois 
pykis thiow me so reuthles lan 1508 — Mamt 
fVemen 15 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I piesandlie 
luikit. 1549 Compl Scot, xvii. 148 He vas ciounit vitlit 
ano palme of gold, be rason that the palme tic hes schearp 
bioddis and pikis 257® L* vins Mantp iaa/23 A pike, 
pneke, aculeus 1572 Bosrcwell Armorte 11. 61 So is 
the little Hincion with his sliarpe pykes aliiioste the leaste 
of all other beastes /*x6oo Montcomihh: Ahse Poems 
(S. T S ) xl. 46 Sen peucing pyks ar kyiullie with the 
rose. X789 Ross Helenore 26 A hail hauf mile she had at 
least to gang, Thro’ birns and pikes [ed 1768 pits] and 
SCI abs, and heather lang, ^ ^ 

c Tnimvg, The spike or pm in a lathe upon 
whidi one end of the object to be Imncd is fixed, 
z68o Moxon Meth Xxcrc x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw and Pike the Centers of the Work nre pittht. 
Ibid xjii. 220 Having prepared the Work At for the Lathe 
. they pitch it between the I’lkes, 

+ d A horn of a dilemma: « IIoUN sb, id. 
1548 Udali., etc, El asm. Par, Matt, mx wTlicy pioposc 
a question with two pykes. Ibid, xxi, ioj A question with 
two pikes. 

t e An ear-pick ; » Pick sb ^ 5. Obs, 

1570 L1.VINS Manip, 122/26 A Hike, for the e.ir, scalp) um. 
3 , A staff having an iron point or sjnke, a pike- 
staff (now dial,)y ispec, a pilgrim’^ staff {pb 5 .)\ 
« Pick sb 1 3. 

To Up (a person) ike pikesy lo give (hitn) the slip : cf, Pk k 
3i Twol. 1673. ^ , 

cxao5 Lay. 30731 pa imette he enne pilcgnm pic bar an 
homle [Wnce boidon d pllcrm] Ibid 30745 Bum saiilc 
b.u he wes nelegnin ah pit nefden he iwii niid him. Ibid, 
30648 IZis ])it he 110m nil honden & hetede huie under cniien* 
x3 . Coei de L 611 They were redy for to wendf, With pjkc 
and with scUvyn, As palmers weteiii I’aj ii> m 1362 LANor. 
P PI A V, 257 (MS T) pat Pcnitencui his pike 1x377 B v. 
482 pykel he shulde pulsslie newc Ibid vi, a6 .Sauh I 
neuere Falmeie with p>k [1377 B v* 54A pikiT no wuh 
sciippe X7*4 J SniRi i v Tnnmph IViI ,1*1. 8] 171 Tho* he 
tips» [printed rips] them the Pikes tlicy mg hiiii again, 1869 
G, Tickcll X,7je Maig, Maty Ilallanan uB/w* ir*-, Mother 
Margaret could not venture as far as liic post-oflitc uilttuuC 
tile aid of a pike. 

b. A ])itchfork, a hay-foik : r. ITck sh? 4 b. 
Now dial 

X4X0 in Rogers Agiic 4 HI, 4(6/*, idling p>k«. 
X472 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 044 heiuj Pyke pto 
feno extrahendo 1573 Tussbr Husb (1878) 37 A rake fur 
to hale vp the fitchis that he, A pike fur to nike them \p 
handsom to dne. 1706 pHiinti*, Pike la lJusitandry,a 
Prong, or Iron-fork. 1766 Compl Parmer^ Pike, a name 
given m some counties tu what is generally calird a fork, 
used foi can't ing straw, &c, 1815 m Hoyf hveig'day Bk, 
1. 854 Piicliiorks, or pikes, as m Curnwatl iliey arc L.illrd. 
1870 Auci, ( aial [Shrojrthire] (K I> lU, Ptkts and mke& 
0. In SalBmakiug, (See qutit.) 

1884 R Holland Chesh, Gloss,, Pike, s, salt-making term : 
a one-pronged instrument (one can har<il> tail tc a furk, 
.seeing it has but one prong) used for lifting and handling 
lumps of salt* 

a. Ai^plied to a tent-pole or its pointed end. 

1827 Pettis 4 Capltviiy ((Joiistalile’s hiisi ) 303 It is tlic 

women, .who lift the pikes uf the tenth, when their hushaiidb 
are resolved to move their camp. 

III. 4 . An extremity Upcrlng to a point; a 
Peak a. The long point or peak of a shoe, such 
as was fashionable in I4th-i5thc. ; a poulainc. 
Obs, exc. //isl, 

c 1380 Wycuf iiei, Wks, HI. 124 Men defurmen hor body 
by hor foule atyre, as pikes of schoune, 1432 -30 O . lligden, 
IlarL Contin, (Rolls) VI 11. 497 But muny abusiotts tunime 
from Boemia into Englonde v.ith this cmene, and specially 
schoone with long© pykes. >463-4 Rolh o/Parli, V. 5*>5/x 
£ny Shoes or Boteux, havyng pykes iiavsyitg thelenghof 
li ynches. <1x548 Hall Chron,, Hen. I III 6h, Buutes 
with pykes turned vp x6xx brpfcD Hist CH, Bnt, ix, wii 
(1623) 870 The pikes in the Toes were turned vpisard and 
with siloer chatiies or silke laces tied to the knee. 1x723 
THORC&ayini’^;/ Tians XXXll 345 In Stove's Chrimtcle, 
ad An 146s* we read of a FroLlimaunti against the Bc.iks 
or Pikes of bhooiie, or Bui»ts, that they should not pass 
two Inches 1834 Pf ANCHK Brit, Cesimite s a No one 
under the estate of a lord was pernuued to wear pikes or 
poleines to his shoes exceeding two inches in length ) 

b. The pointed end, ‘beak*, or *hora* of an 
anvil Obs, or dtai. 

1677 Moxon Meek, Exere. i. 3 A Black Smiths .\n\d..is 
sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or non at 
one end of it x68o Ibid x. 170 A sttimg Iron Pike, but its 
point IS made of tempered Steel. 1688 R* Hoi nk .*1 
III* 300/2 Ptke,Ahzx as comes out uf one end of [an Anvil). 
6. dial. A narrow pointed piece of land at the 
side of a field of iiregulnr shape ; « GoHK jA® I b, 
PlOK 1^.16. 


iMd end^ 1737 MS, Indenture, Estate mt 
ford,. Pikes, selioos or imtts of aratib tand in a ^Id 
Crowtl^ 1847^ Haluwiu, Pike*, ihovt butt* 
whi<^ ^ up the imffoiaidtycaiis^ by b«dh(«s not 
pandleL vfs* Af, 4'^. ^ s«r, L 454/1 Hercabotiti [yfine* 
cestershirel * pike* ‘ lof plo^hed lamii are the * 
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PIKE. 


IV Q, attnb m^Comb +pxke-bolt, a shaip- 
pointed bolt ; pike-‘pole, U»S , a pole provided 
with a spike and a hook, used by lumbermen in 
d living logs, also as a boat-hook ; piketail, U, 
theiDintail cluck; pike- wall, dial , a gable-wall; 
pike-wise adv , in peaked or cuneiform formation 
i6zz R Hawkins Voy, S Sea (1847) 206 Many .have left 
the use of them and of sundry other preventions as of shere- 
hookes, . *pike bolts m their wales and divers other ennnes 
of antiqiutie, Promp Parv 307/1 *PykewaTle 

mwus conahSi pvavm, vel iirammahs* xssfi~7 m 
WiUis & Clark Cambrid^ (1886) II 453 The pyke wall in 
tholde Hall 15x3 m TJvnc \^ih CefU Chron. (Camden) 87 
The Kyng of Scottes arraye was devyded in to fyue 
batelles, part of them were quadrant, some •pykewyse 
[Note The etymology with the related Pick 

Peak and the vbs PiKr*, Pick S Peck, presents many 
difficulties. OE. ptCi ME ptCy seem to be the same word as 
OF, and mod.F, coiresp to Piov ftc. Sp., Pg. ptco^ all 
applied to something shaip pointed, and liaving a cognate 
vb, F. i^iqner, Pr , Sp, Pg j^tcart It piccarei to pieice, 
prick, sting, etc. The origin of this Romanic family is dis- 
puted JDiez referied it to L pic %ts the woodpecker, in 
reference to the action of the long and powerful beak with 
which that bird hammeis, picks, and pieices the bark of 
liees. The phonetic difficulty that the c of L plc-Ms and a 
deuved ’^plca te would not remain m the mod langs . but 
be lost la F *pio?),sin(i elsewhere become g, has been 
met by the suggestion that the group, being of echoic origin, 
letained the or ^ unchanged, or that late L. had, beside 
pic us, the popular forms *^icc>us and *plcc-d>e (peih due 
to echoic modification), which would phonetically give the 
modem forms Celtic origin or iniluence has also been 
suggested Welsh anything pointed, pointed end, point, 
pike, beak, biil^ with its cognate vb. pl^o, Coinish ptga to 
prick, sting, pick, peck (said of a thoin. a bird, etc), and 
a large gioup of connected words in Welsh, Cornish, and 
Bieton, point to an oiiginal plk-, the Biyllionic cognate of 
Oil cleh (Pioto-Cellic *qlU-\ found on the Olr, gloss 
Citk \.gey (1 e. ‘shaip ’) from the Book o/Lecan, prints by 
Stokes m Arckw Celitscke Lexteogyaphte I S9(note 
on 73) In the Teutonic langs OE pie appears to stand 
alone in the eaily period. ON. had p£k, app as a personal 
nickname {IlaKon pth) in lath c«, and as a common noun 
pik a pikestaiF 0x330] in same sense MSw. had ptik,aad 
13th c. Noiw, had piksiafrj mod Sw. and Norw plk, 
M.lDo. piig, Da >/^pike, point, pnckle. The probability 
ap^ais to i}« that these were adopted from the same souice 
as Eng, pike. See also Pick 

Pike (p»ik), sb:^ north, Eng, Also 3, 7 pik, 
6 pyke. [app. either a local application of Pike 
jM, or of Norse orijijm: cf West Noiw. dial, 
a pointed mountain, a peaked summit] 

1 . A northern English name for a pointed or 
peaked summit, or a mountain or hill with a pointed 
summit ; cnlciing extensively into the nomencla- 
ture of mountains and hills in and around the 
English Lake district. 

The names m Ptke have their centre in Cumberland, 
Weslmoiland, and Lancashire-above-the-sands, where are 
Scawfell Pike, Langdale Pikes, Pike o’ Stickle, Causey 
Pike, Grisedale Pike, Red Pike, White Pike, Wansfell Pike, 
etc. , they gradually thin off in the sui rounding counties, 
examples being Rivington Pike in mid Lancashire, Backden 
Pike, Pinnar Pike, Haw Pike, in Yorkshire , Pontop Pike, 
West Pike, in Durham; Glanton Pike, East Pike, We&t 
Pike, Three Pikes, in Noithumberland; Hartshorn Pike, 
The Pike in Roxburghshire, The Pike in Selkirkshire, etc 
It IS notnbie that the pikes are locatwed in the district of 
England characterised by Norse topographical names, the 
country of the becks, fells, forces, ghylis, hovjs, rtggs, scaurs, 
screes, timaites, and iai ns, that ^e name is ancient, as old 
as sense 2 of Pike *, and that is used in piecisely the same 

way m West Norwegian dialect 
cta^o Lane, Chmiers No 1974 (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
32107 If. 280 b). Et SIC sequendo dictum diuisum foirestae et 
met® de Rothmgton se diuidunt vsque ad Wmterhold pike 
et sic sequendo altitudinem del Egges vsque in Romesclogh 
heued. 1277^0 Grant ^ Cectlta widow of Wm of 
Rwtugion (MSS of W, H. Lever), Et sic sequendo altam 
viam ultra Roinpik [sRivington Pike] vsque Stondandestan 
xgaa Close Roll 15 Edw II , memb 2 dorso (P. R. 0 }, Et sic 
vsque ad altum de Yo wberg et sic vsque le Mikeldor de Yow- 
berg, et exinde vsoue le Rede Pike [ wast Water] a 1400-^0 
Alexander 4818 pai labourde vp agayn be lift an elleuen 
dais, & quen bai couert to J« crest, pen clerid be welkyn 

e in past bai aoun fra bat mke in-to a playn launde. /rz55a 
ELAND lUn, (1744) V go But comraunely the People ther- 
about caullith hit Riveo-pike. 1588 in E. Baines Htsi, Lancs, 
(1889) III. 220 //i7/^,The bundreth of Sallford is to paie for the 
watchinge of [the] Beacon of Rivington Pyke [from 10 Hily 
to 30 September], 1604 Sura, Debai, Lands, Bomid Eng, 
^ Scot , Fiom the head of Blakeup the boundes extendeth 
to Beirs Rigg, and so to Blakeley Pike. 1664 Acc, Bk, 
X>, Fhumti, Rydal Hall, Westvild 26 SepL, It, for walling 
one day at y* Low-pike. 1673 Blome Bnianim 132 
Amongst which Hills these are of chief note, viz. Furness 
Fells, Riving Pike, and Pendle Hill. 1738 S Fearon & J. 

Sea (Toast Eng ^ fP/rArj x8 Keep away about S.S.B 
'til the Westermost of the two fair Houses at Banks be in 
a line with Rivington Pike Ibid , Keep so' til Wharton 
Chappel comes in a line with Porlock Pike. 1792 Wordsw 
Descript Sk, 482 Pikes, of darkness named and fears and 
storms, tlplift in quiet their illumined forms xSzo Shelley 
Peter BeU the Third 1, xii. Then there came down from 
Langdale Pike A cloud, with lightning, wind, and hail, 
1^5 Bbllew Blount Tempest I 70 On the East, the 
moors and pikes of Yorkshire descend and slope towards 
the sea. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng Lakes (1879) 73 
Pike O’Stickle looks like a huge petrified haycock. x888 
Mrs. H. Ward R, Elsntere 1, vii, Masses of broken crag 
rising at the very head of the valley into a fine pike. 

b. A caini or pillar of stones erected on the 
highest point of a mountain or hill ; also, a beacon, 
lower, or pile on an eminence. 


Many of the natural pikes (e g Rivington Pike) were 
beacon hills , hence the name appeals to have been some- 
times asso>nated with a beacon 
X7SZ in E. Baines Hist Lancs (1868) 11 . 333 [Inscription 
on a conical pillar on the summit of Hartshead Hill, 
8 miles ENE of Manchester,] This Pike was lebuilt by 
Pubhek Contributions, Anno Do 1751 a x8x5 m Penne- 
ctitk's IVks {1815) 49 note. These piles of stones are often 
termed Cairn, Pike, Cunough,Ooss,&c xSgfiT T Wilkin 
SON in Lane, 4 * Ckesh, Hist, Soc Trans, 4 Dec , Pikelaw 
[near Buinley, Lancs.] has much the appeal ance of a large 
tumulus, but as its name indicates, it has long been used ior 
the pui poses of a beacon. 

2 A pointed or peaked stack of hay, made up 
(of a number of hay-cocks) temporarily in the hay- 
field, until It can he carted to the farm-yard; 
also, a stack of corn, arcular 111 form, pointed, 
and of no great size, iJLng Dial, Diet ) 

1641 Best Harm Bks, (Suitees) 37 A stacke is made 
allwayes after the manner of a longe square, having a ridge 
like the 1 tdge of an howse j and a pyke, rownde, and sharpe 
att the toppe 1706 Trans Soc, ArtsXlV 193 Employing 
every hand m making it into large cocks (or pikes) Z833 
Scofely Eaim Rep 12 in Libr, Usef Kmwl,, Httsb III, 
Ten or twelve cocks may be formed into a ‘pike containing 
about a ton of hay x886 Pall Mall 8 Nov 3/1 The 
habit of allowing hay to remain in the fields in ‘pikes’, 
as they are called m the north, . .1$ one of the customs of 
the country. 

+ Pike (p9ik), sb 3 Obs Also 6-7 piok(e, 7 
pigue : see aUo Pid, Pico. [ad. Sp pico beak, 
bill, nib, peak, Pg, pico summit, top , cf. also mod, 
F. pte in same sense. Distinct from Pike sb,^^ as 
being of much later introduction, and of general, 
not local, use, and as having at length passed into 
peak, while the northern Eng. word remains pi^e^ 
1 , The earlier form of Peak sb 2 (sense 5), the 
conical summit of a mountain; hence in the name of 
certain mountains of conical form. Used first in the 
name Pike {Pteki) of 7 'emriffe ; also in other geo- 
graphical names, as Adam's Pike, Ptke of Daman, 
etc , in all of which Peak has now taken its place 
The name Pike of Tenenjfe appears in Eden 155s (as 
pickdi, and was prevalent duiing ifi-iythc ; the modern 
equivalent Pfak appeals in 1634, and prevailed after 1700, 
though the older pike occuis as late as 1776. In French, 
Thevenot used in 1663 the Spanish foim pico (see Peak 
sb * 5, quot, 1687) Pig occurs first in 1690 in Furetifere, 
‘mot ,qiu se dit en cette phrase, Pic de TenenlFe^ ce mot 
vicnt de I'espagnol pica, qui signifie montagne ' , it is not in 
Richelel 1680, but appears in ed 1693; it was admitted into 
the Diet. Acad, in 1740, with the instances ‘pic deTenenfie, 
pic d’Adam, pic du Midi * But locally, was used m the 
Pyrenees, and is found m Proveni;al in 14th c 
XS 5 S Eden Decades 351 Tenenffa is a hygh lande and a 
greate hyghe picke like a suger lofe By reason of that 
picke, It may be knowen aboue all other Ilandes 16x3 
W Browne Bnt Past ir v, Tliat sky-scalmg Pike of 
Tenerife i6aa R. Hawkins Vcy, S. Sea (Hakl. Soc ) xii, The 

g ike of Tenerifa is the highest land that I haue seene 
toing up to the pike, the cold is so great that it is insuffer- 
able 16^2 BrNLOi^Es T/teM r viii, Higher than Ten’jifTs 
Pique he flies i 56 o Boyle HewEx^ Phys -Meek , DigMss, 
358 The top of the Pike of TenaiiiF 1697 Dampzer Voy, 
sound World (t(^) 4a, 1 am of opinion that it is higher 
than the Pike of TenanfF 171SJ Edens in P /«7 Trans, 
XXIX 317 We saw the Pike with a white Cloud coveiing 
the Top of it like a Cap cx^fis T. Flloyd Tartar, T, 
(1785) 14 A mountain was called Adames Pike. 1776 R, 
Twiss Tour Irel* 118 The Pike of Teneriffe. 

b. By extension, Any mountain peak; esp, a 
volcanic cone. 

C^uot a 1697 IS placed here, as not belonging to PiKB sb ^ 
{Aoesgamury's Pike and Canls Pike (in Eng Dial Diet ) 
are not local names, the former being called the Sugar Loaf 
and the latter Cam Peak or locally Cam Pick ) 

1604 E G(rimstone] tr D' Acosta's Htst, Indies nr xxiv. 
IQ3 Ordinarily these Volcans be rockes or pikes of most 
high mountames. 1676 B’ Vernon in Phil, Trans, XI s8i 
The Pique of Parnassus, ifiga Ray Disc, ir « (1732) 104 The 
highest Pikes and Summits of those Mountains a X697 
kiizvccv Wilts (Roy Soc, MS )7i(Halliw )Notfar from War- 
minster IS Clay-hill, and Coprip , they ate pikes or vulcanos. 
X7:^ R, Chandler Tram, Asia M (1825) I eg The pikes 
bath of Athos and of Tenedos suggest the idea that their 
mountains have burned X796 Morse Anier Geog II. 311 
Snow .of a dazzling whiteness., on the highest pikes. 

2 . In the nautical phiase on (phi) ptke, in a 
vertical position, vertically, straight up and down: 
see the later form Apeak, and Peak v 3 
[French has also k ptc in the same sense, cited before 1600, 
and It is a question m which language the phrase arose 
But It IS probable that in the phrases on the pike, on pike, 
a-pike, later a peak, we have the same word as in sense i, 
with Its later form Peak sb,^ 5, the connexion betvi e&nptke 
= summit, and a pike, being analogous to that between 

*'iS^GREENT&^TCE^LoOil/;/ri'f'«^ Wks, (Rtldg) 129/2 
Our yards across, our anchors on the pike. What, shall we 
hence, and take this merry gale ? x6a8 Le Grys tr Barclays 
Argents 306 Setting their Oates on pike expected what 
those which were coming would command. 

Pike (pwk), sb 4 Also 4. pik, 4-5 pyk, 5-8 
pyke, 6 pyoke , (7 piok). [app. short lest pike fish, 
from Pike sb in reference to its pointed beak ; cf. 
GedI, and F. brocket (fish), f. broche a spit ] 

1 . A large, extremely voracious, freshwater fish 
of the northern temperate zone, Esox lucius, with 
a long slender snout ; a jack, luce ; among anglers 
the name is sometunes restricted to a specimen of 
a particular age or size (see quot. 1840*70, and 


Pickerel 1 quot. 15S7), Hence, by extension, any 
fish of the genus Esox or of Uie family Esoctdte, 
Among N. American species are the Federation Pike, Esox 
aniemcanus, GreauPike, E, nobiltor. Hump-backed Pike, 
E lypho. 

X314 in Wardr. Acc Edw II 21/12 Dars roches et pik 
* 337-3 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 33, j pyk. X347'B 
ihtd 546 Willelmo. piscando in Moidon Kerr pro pilces 
capiend yx.d, 1:1430 Iwo Cookery-bks 10 On a fyssday 
take Pyke or Elys, Codlyng or Haddok. c X440 Promp, 
Pa/w 3Q6/t Pyke, tysche,rftf7i/yMr, lucius, lupus 153a 
More ConfuU 'ItndaU Wks. 395/2 As lollardea dyd of 
late, that put a pygge into y» water on good fiyday, & 
sayd goe in pygge, and come oute pyke 1655 Moufet & 
Bennet HeaWvs Impr, (1746) 279 Pikes or River- wolves 
are greatly commended by Gesner and divers learned 
Authors for a wholesome Meat x8o6 Gaaetteer Scot, (ed 2) 
33^2 It [Water of Leith] abounds with tiout, and contains 
a few pike. 1807 Crabbe Par Reg in. 100 What ponds 
be emptyM and what pikes he sold x84o-7o Blaine 
Encycl Run Sports iiox When the fish does not exceed 
4 lbs or 5 lbs in weight it is called in England ‘a jack and 
above that weight *a pike '. 1855 LoNcr. Hiaw v. 49 He 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par 1 . 1 x 67 And watch the long pike basking he Outside 
the shadow of the weed 

2 Applied in U S. and the colonies to various 
fishes resembling, in their slender body or sharp 
snout, the pikes propei : e g, two cypnnoid fishes, 
Etychochilits lucius and Gtlagrandis, of California, 
and species of Sphyrama of Australia. 

xSyx Rjncslby A t Last vi, These bari acoutas— Sphyimnas 
as the learned, or ‘pike’ as the sailors, call them, though 
they are no kin to our pike at home. x8Bo Rep Fish 
N S Wales 21 (Fish. Exhib PubI ), Sphyrssm ntsvee 
hollandim and obtusata and Neosp/tyrsena muliiradtata, 
all of them named, from the elongate muzzle and stiong 
teeth, ‘pike’, though m no way related to the well known 
European fish of that name 

b With distmctive adjuncts : 

Bald P , a ganoid fish of N America, A mia caha , Blue, 
Grey, Green, Yellow P , names of a species of the pilce- 
peren, Stisosiedion vtireum , Bony P., a gar-fish of the 
family Lepidosteidm\ Brazilian P, a fish of the genus 
Hemirhamphus (Pennant) ; Glass eyed. Goggle eyed, 
Wall-eyedP., the pike-perch, Stizostedion atuertcauum 
(or S vitreum)\ (xroundp, Mud-p, Sand-p., the 
sauger [S, cauadense), Sand-p , also the Ltzaidfish, 
Synodus feetens', SeaP , the common gar-fish or gar-pike, 
Beloue vulgaris • see also Gar-pike 
x8xo P. Ncill List of Fishes x6, E^x Lucius, Sea-pike ; 
Gar-pike. 1847 Aksted Anc World iv 61 The sturgeon, 
the Stlvrtdee or Cat-fish, the bony pike of the North 
American Lakes 

8. attrih and Comb,, pike fish, fisher, fishing, 
-haunt, -leister, -monger, -pool, -slayer, -trap, 
-trolling] ptke-eyed, -g)ay, -snouted adjs.; f pike- 
monger, a dealer 111 pike and other freshwater 
fish; pike-peroh, a percoid fish of the genus 
Stizostedion, with jaws like those of a pike, species 
of which are found in Euiopean and N American 
nveis, esp, S, amertcanum and S,vitretm\ pike- 
sucker, a fish of the family Gobiesocidee, charac- 
terized hy a long snout like that of a pike and 
a ventral sucker like that of a goby ; pike-whale, 
s=^ piked whahi see Piked a, 2 b. 
z^7 Rhoscomyl White Rose Arno 60 By getting out here 

I shall avoid that *pike-eyed porter at the entrance. 1494 
Notiinghavi Rec, HI. 280 In ^pykefiTyssh us, ijri. x6» 
Nawotth Househ, Bks, (Surtees) 306, 5 pick fishes, xv®. 
X87X Routledgis Ev Boy's Ann Aug 478 With this tackle 
the *pike fisher can go forth. x86z Carlyle Fredk Gt, vni. 
VI (187a) III, 57 He .. puts oflf the *pike gray coat. 1893 
Si/FFLiNO Lcatd of Broads 61 The reaches about Bramer- 
ton are noted *pife haunts. 1464 Mawt ^ Househ, Exp, 
252 Payd for a pyke and an ele that my mastyr owt 
the *pykemongcr before, XX ^:x6xo in Gulch Coll. Cur, 

II 15 Every Pikcmonger, that bringeth fresh fish to this 
Fair to self, as Pike, Tench, Roche, Perch, Eel. 1854 
Badham HaUent 114 The German sandre, *pifce perch, one 
of the best flavored of the family. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb 
Caial. (ed. 4) 104 Stuffed Specimen of a ‘Pike-Peich’ . 
from the Danube. 1884 Mather m Cent Mag, Apr. 
oo8/x The pike perch becomes a ‘salmon* in the Susque 
Banna, Ohio, and Mississippi nvers 1884 Harris in LittelVs 
Living Age CLXI. 90 Your .*^pike snouted (Chinese porker. 
1883 Ftsf^tes Exhtb Caial, jpt *Pike Trap with funnel- 
sh^ed inlet, Ihtd 375 The ^ike Whale, fromi the coast 
of Bohuslau 


Pike (p9ik), shfi Also 6 pique, pyke; and see 
Pick sb,^ [Found first in i6th c. : a. F. pi^ue sb. 
fern, (m Flanders 1376, Hatz.-Darin.), a military 
term « Pr. piqua, Sp , Pg. pica, It. picca (with, 
doubled c)\ from the same root as ^.piqiter to 
pierce, puncture, and F, ptc, Pike sb, 1 (Ger Ptke, 
V\i^,puk, Da. and Sw./l 6, aie all from F pique.'il 

1 . A weapon consistmg of a long wooden shaft 
with a pointed head of iron or steel; formerly the 
chief weapon of a large part of the infantry; in 
the i8th c. superseded by the bayonet. ^{To selt) 
under the pike (L. sub hastd), by auction; cf. 
SpsdB, To trail a pike : see Trail v. 

In later times the simple form of the pike was sometimes 
modified, as by the addition of a lateral hook ; and the name 
has been also loosely applied to forms of the halberd and 
to the half-pike or spontoon, formerly carried by infantry 
officers, 

tfxsxx xse Eng, Bk Amur, (Arh) Introd. 28/1 There 
wepyns is lange pykes & stones. x 575 h®o North Plutarch 
(1676) 96 He stoiMat pike against the greatest and mightiest 
persons that bare the sway and government. 1590 SiR J. 
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Smvth Disc fPiapcxs With piques, and half piqu^, 
swords and targets. 1594 Kvd Ccrnchcc v. 444 See the 
wealth that Ponipey gain'd in warre. Sold at a pike 1590 
Barrct Theor^ Warres 1 i 4 For the platne field, neUber 
Halbaid, nor Fartizan comparable to the Pike Shak^ 

Hifi V, IV. 1 40 Trayl’st thou the puissant Pyke? i6*6 
Gouge Strstu JDtgfttiy Chivalry § 11 Such men we more 
fit to lift a pitchforke then to tosse a pike, 1706 Phillips, 
PikCy a Weapon for a Foot*Soldier, from 14 to 16 Foot 
long, arm'd at the end with a sharp Iron-spear *7*7-41 
Chambers Cyel, a v , The pike continues the weapon of 
foot-officers, who fight pike m hand, salute with the pike 
183a Ht, Martineau IreUuid v 8S The searchers re- 
appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikes, a blunderbuss, 
and three braces o£ pistols. *849 Macaulay Hut. Eng v 
I Gio He had been seen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging 
his infantry by voice and by example 
+ 2 . Phrases, a. To pass (^pass through) the 
ptkes P passer par Us piques ^ passer Us piques^ 
It passar per U ptcche'lt in quot 1654 
tiie gauntlet; but usually Jig, to pass through 
difficulties or dangers, esp, to come through suc- 
cessfully; to run the gauntlet of Similarly to run 
through^ {to hi) past, the pikes, etc. Obs 

ISS 5 Bradford in Coverdale Lett Mart. C1564I 289 Of al 
temptations this is the ^eatest, that god bath forgotten or 
will not helpe vs throu^e the pykes, as they say 1573 G 
Harvey Letier-hk. (Camden) *0 So mutch the harder it is 
like to go with me when 1 must run thorouh the pikes. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb ) 30 Thou aite heere amiddest the 
pykes betweene Scylla and Carybdis. x6at Sanderson 
S^erm I *4 Neither Johns mourning, nor Chnsts piping 
can pass the pikes • but the one hath a devil, the other 
is a. glutton and a wine-bibber. x6^ Earl INIqnm, tr. 
Benimogltis IVans Flanders *s* It [the squadron]., 
making those who according to their laws have deserved it, 
sometimes pass the pikes [passarper le piccAe], and some 
times be shot to death *688 E Holme Armouty 111. xix. 
(Roxh ) 2i8/a To ran the pikes (of bome teimed running the 
gauntlett), that is to be slashed and whipt throwe two files 
of men, 60 or 100 deepe. i7*» M Henry Life P. Henry 
Wks 1857 II 730/1 None 01 them [had] past the pikes of 
that perilous distemper 17^ Cowper Ze 4 ie Lady Heskdh 
30 Nov , Wks. 1836 V. *87 so far, therefore, I have passed 
the pikes. The Monthly Critics have not yet noticed me 
1 1 >. To run i^ush, cast oneself etc ) upon the 
pikes* (Jig^ to expose oneself to peril, rush to 
destruction. Ohs, 

axsssPHiLPOT Exam, ^ JVnt (Parker Soc) 16 But now I 
can not shew you my mind, but I must run upon the pikes, in 
danger of my life therefor 1576 Fleming Pattopl EptsU 
390 Of a couragious hatted man, of his owne accord e, to 
pushe vpon the pykes of death. z6xi Bible Transl Pref 
a He casteth himselfe headlong vpon pikes, to be gored by 
euery sharp tongue. xGyx Crowke J^iUana itr 23 For this 
I run on the pikes of my great Father's anger 

+ o Push of pike^ close combat, fighting at 
close quarters ; also fig, Obs, 

XS96 Nashe SaffretiJValden Wks (Grosart) HI 154 To 
tne It out at the push of the pike. 1598 Barret Theor, 
Warres 167 Nor so easie to come to the push of the pike, 
as to pen. out a Lawing plea. [i68a Bunyan Holy IFar 54 
Half afraid that when they and we shall come to push a 
pik^ I shall find you want courage to stand it out any 
longer.] in Somers Tracts Ser iv ( 175 ^) 1^1 ^5?^ By 
that Time the Blue Regiment was mt within Push of Pike, 
1707 fN '^KSXi[HndtSrasRedtv fl. vii viu 10 But when at 
Push a Pike we play With Beauty, who shall win the Bay? 
xZsayHJiCKERKt Esmond luxii. The French battalions never 
waiting to exchang^ush of pike or bayonet with ours. 

1 3 transf, =* Pikeman 1. Obs, 

*337 Q Mary in Bucckuck MSS (Hist. MSS, Comm ) I. 
sea One fourth parte to he argabusiersor archers, one oother 
fourth parte pikes, and the rest billes X390 Sir J Smyth 
Disc* Ireaponszsh, Backed with some squadrons of Piques 
1633 T Statfobd Pac Htb*\\ xv. (1821) 381 Sentsome three- 
score Shott and Pike to the foot of the hill a 1649 Drumh. 
OF Hawth Hist Jos Ff Wks (1711) 91 The French could 
not spare so many men but they gave him three thousand 
pikes, and one thousand launces. 


attnb, and Coaih,, as pike-handle, -length, 
-point ; pika-hammer * hammer-pike • see Hah- 
MBE sh, 7, See also Pike-head, PikemanI, etc, 
3583-6 Earl Levgbster Cot-t (Camden) 428 First clime 
the biech. a pike-length before and aboue anie person that 
followed Dim 1799 Hull Advertiser 23 Feb 3/t One fine 
young wood ,, had been cut down for pike-handles. X834 
T Singleton iti J Rame Mesn % Hodgson (1858) II, 350 
Before this parish had a hearse the bodies of deceased 
parishioners were carried to the grave on poles resting on 
men's shoulders , these poles were the perquisite of the 
rector, and were called ^pikehandles', a custom rising rather 
from the nature of bis residence in a fortalice in an unquiet 
country than from any ecclesiastical claim. xSpz Atkinson 
Last Giant Killers 128 That some among those pike- 
points might penetrate between his rings. 


Pike, shP dial* or local colloq and V, S, [Short 
for Tubnpike : first prob m combinations see 3 ] 
1 . A bar or gate on a road, at which toll is col- 
lected ; a toll-hai or toll-gate 
x837l)iCKENsPrc^ xxii. Ihtd Ivi, I dewotc the remainder 
of my days to a pike 1840 Haliburton Clockm Ser, iii 
XL 145 S’pose any gentleman that keeps a pike was to give 
you a bad shillin' in change 1896 Longm Mag Nov. d6 
The man at the pike.. ran to open the gate. 


b, transf* The toll paid at a tnrn pike-gate. 

§ 3837 Dickens Ptekw, hi. She [Mrs, Weller] paid the last 
ike I*, e died] at twenty minutes afore six o'clock yester- 
ay evenin *833 R S Surtees Spongis Sp. Tour Ivii 333 
He wouldn't haggle about the pikes 3894 Blackmorf 
Perlycross 330 Oh, you have paid the pike for me 
2 . A turnpike road, ' turnpike highway 
183a Mrs Stowe VneU Tom's C* vii, The load had 
formerly been a thoroughfare to the river, but abandoned 


for many years after the laying of the new pike. 1897 
OutmgC^d S)XXX 385A Theie were ruts and gulleys in 
it , and yet they called it a pike and collected toll 
3 * Comb , a^plke-keeper, -road. Also PikemanS 
iS*7 Hone Every day Bk II 1372 Sellers of cattle , with 
the ptke tickets in their hats. 3837 Dickens Ptchm xxii, 
* What do you mean by a pike keeper? ' inquired Mr Peter 
Magnus. * The old 'un means a turnpike keeper, gen’lm’n , 
observed Mr Weller, in explanation 1897 Ouitng (U. S ) 
XXX. *33/2 We found greiter comfort in the well-kept 
pike-road, with ridable grades, and lined in places with 
pleasant shade trees. 

Pike, sb 7 , obs, valiant of PlQU®, grudge, 

Pike^ sh,^, obs. form of Pitch sb,‘^ 

Pike, sb 9 , variant of Pio 2 , measure of cloth 
t PikOj a Ohs* [Origin and meaning obscure ; 
r related toF /if turned sour (of wine), piquant 
pungent, spiced (of sauce, etc ),] (?) Hot, biting, 
seasoned, spiced . esp. in ptke sauce, also fig, 
sarcasm, pungent wit. 

3319 Horman Vulg 160 Let us haue chekyns in pyke 
sauce {m oxtgaro) xj^Pa^pe w Hatchet Eb, I but he 
hath sillogibtnes in puce sauce, and arguments that hane 
been these twentie yeres in pickle rS93 ® Hkrvey P/ ercc's 
Super Wks (Grosart) II 228 Now the fiercest Gunpouder, 
and the rankest pike sawce, are the brauest figures of 
Rhetorique m esse, *727 Bradley Fam Diet, s v Egg\ 
Bread 'em [eggs] with Crums cover 'em with a Pike-ha^ 
and some scraped Cheese, and bring them to a fine Colour. 

Pike, » 1, collateral form of Pick v*^ (q v, for 
examples), still in dialectal use in various senses. 
To this app belongs the obs. expression to ptke 
ox pick a how, the exact meaning of which is un- 
certain : ?to tnm : * Pick w 4 (or ? to point , cf. 
Pike v 2). 

1463 Maim 4 Househ Exp (Roxb ) 235 Item, payd for 
pe^ige off bowys and ovyr drawyiige off bowis, and flfor 
pykynge oflf bowys, x\j d* 3345 Asciiam Toxoph, (Arb ) 116 
In dressing and pikyng it [the stave] vp foi a bow Ihid* 120 
For thys purpose must youi bowe be well trymmed and 
piked of a conning man that it may come rounde in trew 
com passe euery where Ibid* 320-1 Pike the places about 
the pinches, to make them somewhat weker, and as well 
commynge as where it pinched, and so the pinches shall 
dye *379 in W. H Tuiner Rec (1880) 403 

Hit ys also agreed that Nicholas Gosson [Bowmaker] shaft 
frome henceforth be free of this Cytie, fifor the w'*^ he shall 
\mter alid) newe secure and fether all suche arrowes as 
the twone howsse nowe hathe, and newe pycke all theire 
bowes w*^** have nede to be done 

Pike(p 3 ik),t ;2 Now rare* Also 5-6 pyke, 6 
pycke, 6-7 pick, [f. Pike sb"^ 2] irons. To 
furnish with a pike, spike, or (iron) point. 

3387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) IV, 45 )>ere j>e Afires closed 
hym in a streqt tree hat was Jiicke ptkede w^ ynne wit> 
longe and scharpe nayles. ^3440 Provtp, Pars 397/9 
Pykynge, of a stafie,or oher lyke, cusptdacio 1530 Palsgk. 
6S7/V I pycke a staff with pykes of yron, fe enguanielle 
x6xz CoTGR s V Enquanfelli^ Bastan hien enquantelU de 
per* a staffe well piked, or well grained, with yron 
FikOi V 8 Also 5-6 pyke, 6 pioke, pycke. ^ 
[Orig refl. to ptke oftesel/,^ex\x, » to furnish oneself with 
a pike or pilgrim’s staff (cf to cut one's siieF) , see Pike 
3 Cf Old X)a*pihke,'Da p^ge a/ to hasten off, Sw 
dial pikka dsiad to make off Another conjectural denva* 
is from F ptquer to spur ] 

fl. reft. To make off with oneself, go away 
quickly, be off. Also with away* Obs 
cx4ao Lydg. Assembly ef Gods 1348 Then Reson bym 
commaundyd pyke hym thens lyghtly 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur ix, xliv 411 And thenne anone that damoysel pyked 
her away pryuely. Parl*By7desos^vcilAaz\ E P P. 

Ill 180 When ms fethers are pluked he may him go pike. 
1530 Palsgr 656/2, I pycke me forth out of a ;fiace, or 
I pycke me hence , me tyre auant Come of, pycke you 
hence and your heles hytherwarde Ibid 770/a Walke, 
pyke you hence, tire axiani 1335 Coverdale a Sam xix 3 
A people that is put to shame, jpycketh them selues awaye. 
^ ^553 Hoall Royster D, iv. lu. (Arb ) 64 Auaunt lozell. 
picke thee hence 1362 J Heywooo Prov 4 EP^ (*8677 
iir Into what place so euer H may pike him, Wheie euer 
tbou finde ache, thou shalt not like him. c 1570 A»e Ballot 
of Matrymonie 71 in Laing Pop* Poet, Scot* II. 77 He bad 
them then go pyke them home, 

2 tntr To depart; also with ojf\ fig* lo die. 
Also to ptke tt* Now slang or colloq, 

1536 Skelton Magnyf 957, 1 bade hym pyke out of the 
gate *5 , Jack Juggler (Roxb.) x6 Pike and walke, a 
knaue, here a waye i-. no passage *697 Damwer Voy 
round World (1699) 526 When forced to lye down, they 
made their Wills, and piked off m 2 or 3 Bays a 1700 
B E Did Cant Crew* Pike* to run away, flee, quit the 
Place; also to Die 3724 Shirley Triumph JVet (ed 8) 
*54 We file off with bis Cole, as he pikes along the Street 
^*789 Parker Sandman's Wedding in Farmer Musa 
Pedesins (1896) 65 Into a booze ken they pike it. 0x835 
Forby Fhc E Anglia, Ptke off I begone! 
tPike, v*^ Obs rare* App ad. F. piquer, in 
phrase to pike on the wind « F, piquer au vent, 
to sail close to the wind, to hug the wind 
1584 James Melvill AntoBtog ^ Dtary (Wodrow Soc. 
1842) x6q Finding us contrare our course he cust about 
and pylut on the wind, balding bathe the helme and scheit 
b To ptke up • {transf, ?to sail close to. 

* 5*3 Douglas ^neis in v. 18 And wp we pike the coist 
of Rpiius, And landit than at port C^aonyus Ibid x 09 
The dangerus schaldis and coist vp pykit we 
Pike (pMk), [f. PiKB trails. To 

thrust through or kill with a pike. 

*798 Hull AtUeiiiser 22 Sept 4/9 Many piisoneis were 
taken out and being earned to the camp were piked. The 
manner of piking was by two of the rebels pushing their 


PIKE-HEADED, 

pikes into the front of the victim 1803 Wellington Lei in 
Gurw Deep* II 327, I lost two horses, one sliot and ihe 
other piked 3874 Fhoude English in Irel III x 1 433 
The day after the battle of New Ross a batch of [Pro- 
testant] prisoners was carried out fiom Wexford Gaol to 
Vinegar Hill, and piked in fiont of the windmill 
fig x866 Fitz-patrick Sham Sqr* 243 Giffard sought to 
stab with his pen, and pike with his tongue every friend to 
national progress 

Pike, wO [f. Pike j5.1] Uans, To lift with 
a pike. 

1830 ScoRESBY Cheevers W/taUm Adv xii 162 Otheis 
piking the pieces from one tub lo anothei. 

Pike, v.^ dial, [f PiKEj^^ 2 ] tians. To 
heap or pile up (hay) into pikes 
X844 Stephens bX Faun III 970 The lenson that Imy 
should be piked if stacked all in one day 3896 P A Graham 
Red Scaur V 80 Tumbling among the cocks when hay was 
being ‘piked' Longm Mag Oct 573 Come, let’s be 
off; they’ll be done piking diiectly 

Pike, obs, form of Peek u.i, to piy ; Peak v 3, 
to tira a yard, etc. 

Piked (psi’ked, poikt), a Also 4-6 pyked, 5 
pykyd, -id, 6 Sc. pykit, pikit : see also Picked a, 
[f Pike 1 or » 2 + .ed,] 

1. Furnished with a pike, spike, or sharp point; 
fashioned with a sharp point (or points) ; sharp- 
pointed ; =5 Picked a, i. 

C1330 R Brunne Chron, (1810) 328 With piked slaues 
grete, beten salle he be, *3, Gavi* 4 Gr Kni 769 A park 
al aboute, With a pyked palais, pyned ful ^ik c 3447 
yarrow ^ Wearm* (Surtees) 241 He and his fellows w* 
lang pykid staves and lang dagers mad a a'lawtte to y« said 
kepper 33x3 Douglas JEnets vn, xiii 62 Casting darlis 
or macis wytn pykyt heidis. 356* Daus tr Bnlluiger on 
Apoc (1573) 83 b, He put me as a piked Arrow, he hydde 
mee m hys quever. 1609 Holland Ainm JMarutl* 298 
The enemies ships armed with piked benke-heads xdyo 
Milton Htst Eng* ii Wks, 1853 V 70 Uhe Batavians 
lunning m upon them with their piked I argets bearing 
them down 1693 J Etyfiixas Perfect Script 21 1 Sumo of 
them [spears] were piked or pointed at both ends, *803 
Bici^boiiPfactnAgric I 7 Perhaps the Herlfotdshire wheel- 
plough, which has a piked shar^ may be the most suitable 
implement 38x4 Scott Ld of Isles v v, The good old 
priest .Took his piked staff and sandall d shoon. 

b. Of animals, plants, etc. , Furnished with a 
pike or shaip point, or with spines or pnckles, as 
in piked dogfish , « Picked a i b. 

*6*t G, Sandvs Ovid's Met iv, (1626) 73 Inuiron'd with 
no marish-Iouing Reeds, Nor piked Bull-rusnes 1873 I rans 
Devon As5oc,yil 14s Piked Dog-fish. i6g6j II Camfulll 
Wild Life Scot* 99 The piked dog-fish owes his common 
name to the pikes or ^ikes, standing up like detached Ta>&, 
in fxont of the dorsal fins 

2 . Tapeiing to a point or peak ; pointed, peaked 

1338 Elyot Lai Did* Addit Ggvjb, Argninm caput, 

a sharpe or pikyd hedde lyke a sugar lofe. 3565-73 Cooplr 
Thesaurus s. v Compono, Aciem ptr c uncos tomponere, 
to set in pyked fronts 3377 B Googc Heresbnehs Hush, 
(1586) 4S b, When it [hay] is dryed, we make it vp in Cockes, 
and after that in Moowes, which must be bh»up and piked 
in the toppe. 1610 Holland Camden's Bni i, 515 A Imie 
piked hill cast up 16x3 G Samiis Truv 42 Messapus 
for his high steepe piked rocks to be ivondred at, 3775 R, 
Chandler Tiav Asia JM (1825) I 11 The cape named 
Tanarum, now Matapan, which is the cn ti emity of a mountain 
sloping to a point, having before it a piked rock x8oo I), 
Lysons Environs London Suppl *59 Sir Edward is repre- 
sented m armour, with piked beaid and whiskeis. 
b. Piked bom, a tali conical headdiess worn by ladies in 
the Z4th and xsth c ; piked shoe, a shoe with a lung peak 
at the toes, as was the fashion touatds the end of the 14th c , 
and later; a crakow, poulaine; piked whale, the lessei 
rorqual, or pike headed whale, Balsenoptera. lostrata 
1377 Langl P pi B. XX 2x8 Proude prestes tome with 
hym moo han a thousand In paltokes and pyked shoes. 
a *450 Myrc 43 Cuttede clothes and pyked schone. 1380 
Stow Annals (i 6 ox) 471 Noble women vsed high attire 
on their heads, piked like homes 1587 Harkisov F.ngland 
11. L (1877) I* 33 They went with their sbooes piked 1698 
J Caiiu^ Muscovy ^37 Their Boots .are piked towards the 
Toes *747 Vekiue in Phti. liatts XLIV. 575 Piked 
Shoes appear in seveial Reigns from Ld III. to Rich HI. 
in Engla^. 171^ H Walpoll Let* to G Afoutafuii 
Anne of Bohemia .introduced the fashion of piked horns, 
or high heads *787 Hunter in Phtl. Trans LXXVII 
4x8 The Balaena rosirata of Fabncius or Piked Whale. 

Todds Cycl Anal, 1 . 577/a The sulicfavian artery 
in the Piked Whale. x8gz C* R. 1 ) Barri it Essex High- 
ways* etG 71 The curious headdress of piked-horns. 
Piked, obs. variant of Picked ppL a* 
Pike-devant, variant of Picke-i^kvant. 
Pikefork, obs and dial, vanant of Pickfohk. 
Pike-bead ( poi*)C|hed). [f. Pike sb*^, ^ + Head.] 
1, The metal head of a Pike (sb 6). 

3^ Spenser 0 i\ vii 27 He, therein left the pike head 
of nis speare, 16^ Rusmv, Hist Coll, I 464 T be Enemy 
holds upon their Pike-heads mutton, capons, turkies, &c to 
let the English see they had no want 3843 Lever C 
O'Mallp Ixxxi, The Cossacks with the red beards.. and 
long poles with pike-heads on them, 

2 A fish of the family LuciocephalUiss, 

So Pike-headed a, having a head with long 
snout aud jaws, like those of the PiKB , as 
pike-headed alligator, anohs \ pike-headed whale, 
the piked whale : see Piked 2 b. 

X7^ Pennant Eool III* 40 Pike headed whale . this 
species takes its name from the shape of its nose, which is 
narrower and sharper pointed than that of ocher whales. 
1774 ^LDSXE Nat* Hist* VI. 193 The Pike-headed V^lo. 

Cent. D^t* s v,, Pike-headed alligaier, the common 
Mississippi alligator. .Alligator luHns. 
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Piteir, vauant of Piquier Obs , a pikeman. 
Pikel, pikle dial. Also locally 

piokel, pickle, pikehil, poikel, -kle. [f. Pi££ 
3bj prob, -with •el, instrumental, as in 
handle, sjptndle, shovel^ A hay-fork, pitchfork. 
(Common in local use, in the Midland and Western 
Counties from Lancashire southwards.) 

i6oa J. Bruen in Hinde LifenCiSi (1641) 147 One casting 
a pikell one being behind him, the two grein<; of the 
pikell lan on both sides of his leg, and hurt him not. x68x 
P. Henry Diaries <$• Lett (1882) 307 From. y« lower Hay. 
bay. they pitcht it and carry'd it on Pikehils to y« Carts. 
x688 R. Holmc Amtoury 111. 73/1 Take a Pikell of Hay, 
as much as ham - ' 

Pikell < - 

Majesty „ ^ 

Lancashire alone can ram them 187^ EddoTves* Shrews- 
bury Jr>il, 3 Sept , Chaige of stabbing with a pikel. 

Pikelet^ (psiklet). Forms: Spyclet, 
S- pikelet, picklet {dial piklet, pyklet, piolate, 
pifelet, pyflet, etc), [Shortened from Baba- 
PICKLET.] A Western and Midland name for a 
small round tea-cake, made of fine flour ; a crumpet, 
or, m some distucts, a miiffln. 

1790 Bystander 382 They were not muffins the chevalier 
hawked about, when a boy, but pyclets 1707 Anna Seward 
LeiU (i8ul V. 15 That doughty son of 'ihemis ciumpled 
up hih broad face like an half-toasted pikelet 1825 BROCKLTf 
N C Gloss , Pickltfy or Pikelet^ a small round ught cake — 
a sort of muffin. 2862 Mrs H. Wood Mrs^ HaUtb u 1 152 
Janey revelled in an caily tea and pikelets. 1904 Windsor 
Mags Jan, afio/i A silver-covered dish containing hot 
pikelets [Mod dial, forms see Eug DiaU Diet ] 
Fikelet ^ (poi klet). [f, Pike sb-^^ + -let,] A 
small or young pike. 

1892 lUustr, sporting- ^ Dram, N'ews 2 July 604/1 A 
diminutive pikelet 2896 Gconcy Angling holidays 83 
When killed, this hungry pikelet had in his pouch a trout 
neatly one quarter of a pound weight 1 
Pikeman^ (poi*km^n). Obs, exc. JUist [f 
Pike sb&i- Man sb J] A soldier armed with a pike. 

ig . Sir A, Barton in Surtees Mtsc (x888) 66 Yea, pick, 
men more, and bowmen both, This worthye Howard tooke 
to the sea 1566 Partridge Plasidai 993 The pike-men, 
they on walles doe stande their lowne for to defende. 
Malden, Essea, Documents {B\ind\Q aoi No 40), Further 
that every pickman come full armed 2647 Clarendon 
Ihsi Reb, iv. § 199 The Pikemen had fasten’d to the 
tops of iheir pikes . . printed Papei s of the Protestation 1885 
Spectator 30 May 71 s/2 Ihe Swiss pikemen at Morgaxten 
. brought this ascendency to the ground 
Kkemau^ (paikm^n). Also (m sense i) 
pifcesman. [f Pike 1 + Man 

1 , A man who wields a pick; a pickman; a 
miner , one who hews the coal with a pickax, 

184s Disraeli Sybil vi. vt, * My missus told it me at the 
pit-head when she brought me my breakfast said a pike* 
man 1864 Daily Tel 26 Oct , It is stated the best miners, 
known as pikesmen, can hew a stent and a half in a day. 
1880 Ibid aB Oct , The pikeman 's recumbent position and 
the easy strokes he appears to lake at the coal 

2 , A man who picks the mill-stoiies and keeps 
them in order ; hence, the tenant or man m charge 
of a thirlage, baronial, or biirghal mill. (6V.) 

15. , Aberdeen Regr, (Jam ), Pikeman of the townis millis, 
1S76 Rec* Sheriff Crt, Aberdeensh (1904)242 Alex. Wilbam- 
sonc. pikeman of the Miln and uptaker of the multur and 
knaifschipe of tlio tonnes and landsof the Miltoun of Auch- 
nagal. 18770 Fraser f'F/gforu;! 60 The Cleik .and Jamie 
the Pikeman [hadj a mutual dislike and dread of each other. 

Pi*kemaxi'^ [f. Pike sbA + Man The 
keeper of a turnpike. 

x8S7 Hughes Tom Brown t. iv, The cheery toot of the 
guaid's bom, to warn some diowsy pikeman or the ostler 
at the next cliange. 1863 Daily Tel, x Nov. 4/6 On certmn 
roads you may travel for leagues without being interrupted 
by the ‘pike man ’. 

!Prke-pole. u, S, [Pike sb,‘l a.] A lumberer’s 
tool ; a pole having a spike at the end and a hook 
near it, used for driving and guiding floating logs, 
1878 SenbnePs Atag, XV 147 The running and raftii^ 
implements, pike-poles, etc., are made ready xSpx C. 
RoBLRrs Adrift Amer, 206, I.. was at once put to work 
pushum logs down a long channel with a pike pole. 

Til cer ^ Now dial Also 4-6 pyker, 5-6 -ar. 

var. of Pick t/.i + -erI : see Picker k] 
+L. A robber, a thief; in later use, a petty thief, 
pilferer; » Picker 1 i b Obs, 

130X Pol. Poems (Rolls) IJ. 66 But if alwey pikers, lak, 
thou wolt us maken, ther we piken but seely pans, thesecte 
pikith poundis 1393 Langl. P, PI C, vi 17 Kepemy corn 
in my croft fro pykers and heeues. C1440 Piomp, Parv, 
39S/a Pykare, lytyfle theef^/ww«/7«. x^ya^AcizqHen PXl, 
c 6 §x Knowyng theves and other pikars. 2549 Coverdale, 
etc Erasm, rat, Phthm, 32 He reconsilcth vnto the Maister 
[Philemon] bis seruaunt that had bene both a runneagate 
and a piker* 1549 Records of Elgin I 96 Blasfemyng of 
Jhone Gadderar, eldar calland him auld pikor theyf carll. 
2 . An Instrument to * pike' or iiick out dust, diit, 
or obstnictions ; a picker. Sc. 

18^ Moir MansU Wanch xii, The piker for clearing the 
motion-hole* 

t Pikers, »i«ner. Ohs. [f, Pike shJb 
-(■ -ER \ or ad. T piquier • see Piquier ] A soldier 
armed with a pik^ a pikeman. 

xsoo Sir J, Smyth Due. Weapons Ded yK Their old 
soldiers Piquers witli their piques. Ibid. 2 b. Their footmen 
piquets, they doo allowe for veriewell armed. 1598 Barret 
Tkeor. Warres in 1. 35 The piker his armings and weapon. 


Pi fcer 3 , slang or dial [app, f. PiKE sh 6 
turnpike : cf. also dial, pzkey m same sense.] 
A vagrant, a tramp ; a gipsy. 

1838 Holloway Diet Provtnc 23/2 Cadgers and pikers 
me tramps E Suss 1874 Borrow lUordbk Eng Gypsy 
Lang 2x5 The people called m Acts of Parliament stuidy 
beggars and vagrants, in the old cant language Abraham 
men^ and m the modern Pikers* 

Piker, var, Picard Ohs , large sailing-boat, 
Pikerel, Pikery, obs. ff. Pickerel, Pickery. 
Pi'kess. nonce-wd. A female pike (fish). 

1854 Badham Haheuf, 302 The spawning season occupies 
from two to three months s the young pikesses of three years 
taking the lead 

Pikestaff (p^i k|Stai). [In senses t and 2, f. 
Pike sb 1 1, 2 +STAyiJ’ • cf ON piksiafr (13th c ), 
moclNorw. MSw pikstaff\ in sense 3, f. 

Pike sb,^ Hence two distinct words, but often not 
capable of separation, esp, in the phrases in 4.] 

1 , A staff or walking-stick with a metal point at 
the lower end like an alpenstock. Now only Sc. 
Sometimes app the wooden handle of a pick. 

1336 in Riley Afem. Lend (1868) 284 (Lett -Bk G. If 45), 
Pikstef. 1377 tiANCL P Pt. B VI, X05 Aly plow-fote shal be 
tny py k-stanii/A". B pikid staf j A vh. 96 pyk, A/S, I/pykstaf, 
AfS ATpilgiimstafl and piccbe atwo >e rotes, 13^3 /b/d 
C. VII 329 Penaunce hus p>k staf [A v 257 pike, piked staf] 
he woide polische newe c 1470 HaKRYSON A/or. Pab. xi 
{Wolf ^ Sheep) m, With pykesitaff and with scrip to fair of 
toun. 1592 GRrENE Upst, Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI sxa 
He stands sollemnlie leaning on his pike stafTe a 2642 Sir 
W, Monsqn Nteval Tracts 1. (1704) 228/1 The Weapon is a 
Pike-Stair,such as Keepers and Warreners use for the guard 
of the Game, a 1776 in Herd Scot. Soitgs (1902) 109 Fare 
ye weel, my pyke-staff. 18x6 Scott Antio tv, Setting bis 
pike-stafiT before him 

t 2 . Part of a wagon or cart; app. the same as 
PlKESrOWEB Obs, 

1523 Fitzhcrb I/usb, § 5 The crosse somer, the keys and 
pikstaues. 

3 . The wooden shaft of a pike (the weapon). 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Er 'Jong, Zagaye, is a staffe 

longer and more slender than a pike statfe, otherwise called 
Azaeaye 1642 CiiAs I Answ Decl&r Botk/louses x July 
24 Gisarms (which were Pikestaves) 1904 Sir H Maxwell 
in Blackiv Alag June 734/2 Ash was the proper wood for 
pike.staves. 

4 . In proverbial phrases. At plain as a pikestaff, 
an alteration of the earlier phrase as plain as 
a Paokbtaef (in refeieuce to its plain surface). 
Also As stiff as a pikestaff. To call a pikestaff 
a pikestaffs to call a spade a spade. 

X59X Gklemc Disc Coosnaee (xsox) 4 A new game . that 
hath no poUcie nor knauene, but plaine as a pikebtaffe 17x9 
D’lTRFEy Pilis III 22 When a Reason's as plain as a Pike- 
staff, 1848 Thackeray Bh Snoh xvii, when will you 
acknowledge that two and two make four, and call a pike- 
staff a pikestaff? x83x H Melville Whale iv 30 Sat up 
m bed stiff as a pike staff, 1867 Troli ope Chran, Bai set I 
xiii. 367 The evidence against him ivas as plam as a pike- 
staff. 

t Fi'kestower. Ohs. [f. Pike sb*'^ + slower 
dial, stake, post, rung] Part of a wagon or cart, 
explained as * The iron bar or standard fixed in the 
“ear-breed” of a cart, strengthening the sides 
1641 Best Farm Bks, (Surtees) 48 The foreman is to bee 
forewarned that he seeke out three or fewer pikestowers 
aforehande, and some keyes and false shelvinges 

Pikeys, Pikfault, obs ff. Pickax, Piokfault. 
Pi’kish, a. mnee-wd. [f. Pike sb.^^ 6 + -isnl ] 
a. ?Of or pertaining to pikes (weapons), b Of 
or pioper to pike (fish) ; voracious. 

X799 in Spirit Pub, yrnls, HI. 163 Liberty .in pikish 
majesty shell rise. i8» Pall Mall G, 19 May 5/2 An un. 
doubted instance of pikeish voracity. 

Pikit, obs. Sc. form of Piked, Pitched. 

!Pikk, obs. variant of Pick, Pike, Pitch 
Pikke, Pikky, obs. forms of Pitch, PironT. 
Pikle, variant of Pikel, pitchfork. 
+I»ik-inoyane. Sc. Obs, [f. of uncertain 
meaning 4- F moytn middle, middle-sized. Cf. 
culverin nwyen in Culvebin.] A kind of cul- 
verm ; explained as ‘ one of the smallest size ’. 

13x3 Acc Ld* High Treas, Scot IV Si7.Iceni, the first 
culvermg pifcmoyane drawin. with xvj own of the kingis. 

Pikoise, obs, foim of Pickax, 

PikroHte, variant of Picboiite, 

Piky (pw'ki), a,'^ rare, [f. Pike s 3 A + -t ] 
Having pites or sharp points ; spiky ; pointed 
X744-50 W Ellis Afod* Husbandm, HI. r. 87 (E. D. S.) 
Long piky roots ^ 

a,^ erron, pikey. [f* Pike sb.^ + -y.] 
Of, of the nature of, or abounding in pike (fish). 

1^7 G ViKStmKUi Marquis of Losste\\ xi 120 A lake 
of deep fresh water, . .the pikey multitude within. 190a B. 
Grundy Thames Camp 00 He is a long way from other 


gudgeon, in a deep pikey hole 
Fiky, obs, form of 


Pitohy. 


Piladex (prladeks). Also pilla-. [f. L. pila 
ball + dex~ m L. dextra^ Gr, right hand.] 
Proprietary name of a parlour game consisting m 
keeping an inflated ball or bag m the air by strik- 
ing it to and fro over a line on a table with the 
back of the hand. 

1897 in Army 4 - Jflmy Stores List 1658. xoox Speaker 
9 Feo. 503/2 That rather unmeaning phrase., will be thrown 


into the political air and buffeted like a pilladcx by the fists 
of opposing champions xpox Daz/y News 27 July 8/6 
Parlour Games . Blowing Games, such as pun billiards, 
piladex, and a feather on a sheet 

PHaf, -aff, variants of Pilau 
IPilage (psi led5). Also 9 pileage. [f. Pile 
sbp I -age.] The hair, wool, or especially fur, 
with which an animal is covered ; « Pelage 
a x8a5 tr Bacmis De Galore ei Frigore in Wks, (1825) 1 
334 Cold maketh the pilage of beasts more thick and long 
1867 A L Adams Wand Hai, /ndiaz\\ In winter, the fur 
becomes dense fiom the woolly pileage, which gives a lighter 
color to the coat than during midsummer and autumn, when 
the fur is short and brown. Ibid 234 During Winter the 
ibc'c^is thickly clad with hair and woolly pileage. 

Pilao, vanant of Pilau. 

Pilar (poi'lai), a rare. [f. mod.L pildr~is, f. 
pilits hair see -ar i .] 

1 . Of or pei laming to hair, 

1858 Maync Expos Lex , Pilaris, ,. Zool pertaining to 
hairs hairy; pilar 1893 Syd Soe. Lex, Pilar muscles, 
arrectores pilorum [muscles that cause the hair to bristle], 

2 . Downy, ran. 

x8s9 R. F. Burton Cwi/?. Afr in ymlGeog, Soe, XXIX 
196 Most of the men and almost all the women remove the 
eyelashes, and pdai hair rarely appeals to glow. 

So PUaxy (poi lan), a. = Pilar i, 
x888 Med, News HI I 4x1 She had never suffered from 
any pilary loss [or] cutaneous affection 1893 Syd Sec, L, 
Klaster (pilje*stoi). Arch. Also d-ypiUastre, 
-ter, 7 pyl(l-, (pilley-atair). [a. IE, pilastre (1545 
in Hatz.-Dann.), a. It. ptlasiro, ui med.L. plla- 
strum (1341), f. pila a pillar; see -asteb J 
1 . A square or rectangular column or pillar ; spec. 
such a pillar engaged in a wall, from which it 
projects with its capital and base a third, fourth, 
or othei portion of its breadth ; an engaged pillar; 
an anta; formerly applied also to the sqiiaie pier of 
an arch, abutment of a bridge, or similar structure, 
X575 Laneuam Lei (1871) 50 Vpon a base a too foot square, 


_ 

Pilasters, .That to the Roofe then slender Poynts did 
leaie x6 Linde say^s Chron, Scot , Contin, (1728) 2,3 
A square low Gallery, some four Foot from the Ground, 
set round about with PilLey staiis X6Z3-39 1. Jones in 
Leoni Palladio* s At chit, (1742) 1 X03 The Pilaster is the 
Basement against the Bank of the River 1624 Wottom 
At chit in i\ebq, (1651) 238 Pylasters must not be too tall 
and slender, lest they resemble Pillais nor too Dwarfish 
and grosse, lest they imitate the Piles or Peeres of Bridget. 
1670 Moral State Eng, 87 An house adorned without with 
various Pillars, and Pillasters of several Orders xtxs 
Leoni PaUadio’s Arckti (174a) II, 36 Ihe Jambs or Pi- 
lasters of the Doors X776 G Semple Butlaing m Water 
II The Piles or Pilasters, which are fixed 111 the liiver, 
the Arches which these Pilasters support. x86o Emerson 
Coitd. Life, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) IX, 433 Our taste in building 
..refuses pilasters and columns that support nothing 
iransf 1875 Wonders Phys, World i. 1, 39 Piles or 
pilasters of ground ice which supported the superficial crust, 
f 2 . A pillar-like or cylindrical shape or figure, 
1589 PuTTBNHAJi Eng. Poesic n xi, (Arb ) xio The Piller, 
Pillaster or Cillinder. x6oi Holland Phny II. 613 They 
delight to cut their Bents into long rolls or piUasties in 
manner of cylindies [L cyhndros ex eis maluni facere] 

3 atlrib and Comb,, as pilaster block, buttress, 
capital, pier,ptnmcle\ pilastar-Hke adj.; pilaster- 
fashion, -wise pilaster-atnp ; seequot 1874. 

1616 SuRFL. & Marku, Country Panne 277 Fashion your 
battlements of what shape soeuer you please to haue them ; 
whether made plaine, or pyllaster wise [etc] 1703 T. N. 
City ^ C Purchaser 224 Kevailed or Pilaster-peers, from 
IQ to 14 Pounds a pair. X727-51 Chambers Cycl s.v Buck, 
Pilaster, or buttress bricks^ are of the same dimensions 
with the great bricks, only they have a notch at one end, 
half the bieadth of the brick; their use is to bind the woik 
at the pilasters of fence-walls, which are built of great 
hncks. 1773 Noorthouck Hist Land, 599 These buttresses 
run up pilaster fashion 1874 Parker Goth, Archtt. Gloss. 
326 Pilaster Strips, a term used to describe the vertical 
projecting paits of the towers supposed to be Savoti. 
1879 Sin Q. G. Scott Led, Archit 1 . 49 Flat, pilaster like 
buttresses 

Pilasteved (pil© stcid), a, [f piec. + -ed 2J 
Fmnished with or supported on pilasteis. 
a X687 CIoTTON Enteriamm to Phillis 16 The polish d Walls 
of Marble be Pillastei’d round with porphyry, a 1774 W. 
Haute Charitable Aiason Poems (x8io) 383/r Pilaster'd 
jas'mines ’twixt the windows grew 1838 Eraser's Afag^ 
X vi II 706 Pilastei ed galleries. 

Pilastrade (pilSstr^ d). Arch. [ad. It pU 
lastrata (f. pilastraie to adorn with pilasters); 
see -ADE 1 A low or range of pilasters. 

1x730 A Gordon MaPels Amphiih. 22s The Pilastrata or 

) r-n.i ........... i-Vb 1 


Hence FUastra ded a , having a pilastrade. 

1847 Nat Encycl, 1 , 644 A pilostraded ordinance, forming 
a species of attic, - » , 

fPi’lastrel. Obs. [ad. It, ptlastrello, 

dim. of pilasiro Pilaster ] A small pilaster, 

c 1620 Robinson Mary Magd. 351 The Jeauy pillastrells 
were neatly shorne; The grassy seats, y* eyes to slumberwed. 

Pllat, -e, obs. forms of Pilot. 

Pilate (poidit), [a. F. Pilate, ad.*L. Pildltis, 
proper name.] The name (Pontms Pilate) of the 
Roman procurator of Judaea concerned in the 
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crucifixion of Jesns Christ; hence alltisively as 
a term of reproach. AlsO) the character of Pilate 
in the mystery plays * hence f voices a loud 

magisterial voice {phs^ 

ci^poApoL LolL 56 Prelats not precbins are ra)?er pilats 
han prelatis. 1S30 Palsgr 837 In a pylates voy«, ahaulte 
vojfx X54S Udall Erasm Apo^h (1877) 382 He neard a 
ceitain oratour speaking out of measure loude and high, 
and altogether tn Pilate’s voice. 1604 Hieron Ivxs, I 559 
Indeed in Rome there diuers be, That beare me name of 
prelacie. Better we Pilates may them call, Seeking the 
churches funeiall 1888 Pall Mall G 29 Oct 7/^ Pontius 
Pilates, who washed their hands of what might happen to 
France provided they could continue to exploit her ^ 

(i IPilan, pilaw (pilau*, pilg*, pili?h ), pilaff 
(pila f). Foims pilau, piUau, pilaw, pil- 
law, pilao, pelaw; also 7 pilo, -oe, pillow(e, 
peloe, palau, puUow, J'-S pelo (pleo), 8 piUou, 
pilloe, pellow, pilow, g piUao, pulao, puUao, 
pi(L)laf^f. [a Pers. jib Turkish 
^ildv (or pildf^i Urdu MlaS) boiled nee 
and meat (occurs in BnS'-haq of Shiraz, ob. 1426). 
So F. pxlat^, It. pilao, mod, Gr, Russ. 

mtnaKb pilewii {^pilaff). Appears m Eng. in 
many forms, according to the language or loctility 
whence the writer has adopted it ; the earlier exam- 
ples, from 1 7th c, Turkish, are identical with Persian. 
iV/iz^represents modem Turkish pronunciation ] 

An Oriental dish, consisting of nee boiled with 
fowl, meat, or fish, and spices, raisins, etc. 

161* TVncff Pour EngHs/tvi, 55 The most common dish 
famongst the Turks] is Pilaw, made of Rice and small 
morsels of Mutton boiled therein x6i» Corvat yrttl in 
Puichas Ptignms x xw (1625] 1828 The vse of this Butter 
IS verie frequent, by reason of the abundance of Pillaue that 
IS eaten m Constantinople. 1634 Sir T Herbfrt / rao 97 
(Persia) A dish of Peb, which is Rice boyled with Hens, 
hlutton, Butter, Almonds and Turmerack Ibid, 173 Boyld 
Rice, Peloe c 1645 Howell Lett (1650) I. 367 The Turk 
when he hath his tnpe full of pelaw, or of mutton and nee, 
will go to nature's cellar. 1687 A Lovell tr. Tkevem^s 
T> av» 11. 93 Their boiled meat consists in Pilaa or ScJulao 
X696 OviNCTON V(^ Suratt yyj Palau, that is Rice boil’d 
. with Spices intermixt, and a boil'd Fowl in the middle. 
1698 Fryer Acc, E India 4- P, 390 The most admired 
Dainty, wherewith they stuff themselves, is Pullow 27x1 
C Lockyer Trade India viii 231 'Ihey cannot often go to 
the Price of a Filloe, or boil'd Fowl and Rice 1782 Col< 
MAN Prose on Sev Occas, (1787) III 235 Methinks I hear 
some Alderman, all hurry. Cry, where's the Pellow? Bring 
me out the Curiy 1 x8iz Kirkpatrick tr Leil, Ttppoo 
SultoM App. p xhi, All the Musulman officers . shall be 
entei tamed with a public repast, to consist of Pullao of 
the first sort. 18x3 Byron Cm satr 11 11, Removed the ban* 
quet, and the last pilaff— Forbidden draughts, 'tis said, 
be dared to quaff x8ai — yuan V xlva, A genial savour 
Of ceitain stews, and roast meats, and pilaus, . . Made 
Juan m his harsh intentions pause 1849 Thaciclray Pen- 
detmzs xlii, The Colonel was famous for pillaus and curries. 
i860 R. F. Burton Cenir, Afr I 393 The plat de resistance 
iva& as usual, the pillaw, or, as it is here called, pulao. 1S77 
A B Edwards Up Nde xxi 666 The pdaff which followed 
IS always the last dish served at an Egyptian or Turkish 
dinner. 1883 Aliph Cheem Lays of Ind (ed 7) 2 Prom 
nee and ptllaos To trufiles and grouse 

Hence Filaued (pilau d) a , made into pilau 

X897 Ld. Rorbrts 41 Yrs tn India xlvt (z8g8} 353, 1 took 
nw first lesson m eating roast kid and pillaued chicken. 

Piloll (piltj), sd> Forms: i pyl(e)ce, 3-6 
pilobe, 4 pilcimlie, 4-6 pylohe, 6- pilch. [OE. 
pf/eeej ad, med.L ^Ihcea a furred garment, fern, 
of L. pellkeus adi., made of skins, f. pellis a skin. 
Cf. PelissbJ 

1 1 . An outer garment made of slcia dressed with 
the hair j in latei use, a leathern or coaise woollen 
outer garment. Ohs, exc. Hut, 

rxooo .ffiLFRic Alcnm*s Interior SegewuJfi in Anglia 
(1883) VII. 30 Hwi worhte god pylcan adame & euan aefier 
Jiam gylte? axxoo Voc, in Wr-Wulcker 328/11 Pelhcte^ 
pylece. a xaag Amr, R 362 He is of \>t te-tore uolke, het 
tO'tereS his olde kuttel, & to Tended olde pilcbe of his 
deadliche uelle, CX350 Gen, 4* Ex, 377 Two pilches weren 
our3 engeles wto^t, And to adam and to cue Dro3t. a X300 
Sms 223 Warme pilce and warme shon, With that mm 
heende be wcl don. e 1390 Chaucer Proverbs 4 Affter heet 
komehe colde, No man caste his pilchche away 1416 PFtll 
of Holt (Somerset Ho X Pelche de foxe. CX440 Lyoc. Hors^ 
SJtepe 4- 366 1 her IS also made of sheepis slcyn, Pilchis 

& glovis to dryve awey the cold. £1440 Promf Parv, 
397/2 Pylche, pelltctum^ pellicia, 1548 Udall Erasm 
Par Luke vij 85 Clothed in a pilche of a camels hyde, 
»Sfi3'87 Foxe A 4 M, (1596) 1613/1 Some wandied to and 
fro in sheepes pilches, in Mates pilclies, forsaken, oppiessed, 
afflicted x6oa Dekkcr Saiiromastix Wks. 1873 I 231 He 
heate five pound out of his leather pilcb 1674 Blount 
Glossogr, (ed. 4), /’i/r/i,., a woollen or fur garment J. 
x8S3 Stevenson AtigloSax Chron lay Of costly pilches, 
and of giey skins. 1901 Arv/tseol, yml. Mar. 4 Eveiy 
c^on had. .a pilch or cassock (pellicea) 

2 . f a. A rug or pad laid over a saddle. Ohs, 
b. A light frameless saddle for childien . = Pad 
sh,^ 2, 

1532 Huloct, Pilche for a saddle, htsiraiuvt 1684 Land, 
Caz, No. 1805/4 Taken away. ,, a Pye-bald Gelding, .with 
a^nnel and Pilch on his Back, a lyaB Kennett Lansd 
1033 if. 297 A course shagged piece of lug laid over a 
Saddle for Ease of a Rider 15 m our midland parts calld a 
pikk x86| Baring Goulo Iceland 397 Take also with you 
a light saddle without a tree, commonly called a pilch. X900 
Lui Cwil Sera, Supply Assoc,.^ Saddles .Child^s Pilch, all 
over quilted hogskin, for boy or girl. 


f 3 . A triangular flannel wiapper for an infant, 

I worn over the diaper or napkin. 

1674 Blount Glossosr (ed. 4), Pilch now used for a 
flannel cloth to wrap sibout the lower part of young children. 
a 1728 Kennett Lansd MS 1033 If 297 A piece of flannel 
or other woolen put under a child next the clout is in Kent 
calld a Pilch, 1799 M Underwood Treat Dis Chtldr, 
III 91 note^ An exror worthy of lemark , is, that of wearing 
a pil^ (as It is called), an old fashion still too much in use 
£21825 Forby Voc, B A a flannel wrapper foi 
an infant x86x~^ Mrs. Beeton Bk Househ Mauagem 
§ 2626 Baby-lineii . 4 pilches, . . 2 waterproofpilches, . 4 dozen 
napkins 

4 . aitrib and Corn !) , as pikh-clout^ •maker, 

axev^ Ancr, R, 012 pe deofien schuleii pleien mid ham 

& dvsten ase enne pilcheclut, euchon touward oSei 13 
Coer de L 6736 Here armuie no inoie I ne doute, Thenne 
I dot) a pylche-cloute. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 14 Wau- 
burge the pxlcbcmaker Formsiketh a pylche well. 

Pilcb (piUJ),«'» Nowifia/. B'erms* 3pilekeu, 
pilken, 0- piloh, 9 Sc pilk. [Oiigin unceitain. 
Cf. LGer pul{e)ken) polken to pick {up den kna^ 
ken pulketi to pick a bone) ; Norw. and Fseroese 
pilka to pick, sciape, prick Cf. also OF. pebtehter, 
OPicard pelukier, piusqutes (mod.Picaid phiquer) 
to pick, clean, peck : see Pluok z/] tnir. To piclc, 
pluck , to pilfer , to 20b. 

a xzz$ Auer R 84 wolde he teteren & pileken [a tr, 
pilewin, picken], mid his bile, roted stinkinde fleahs, as is 
reafnes kunde Ibid 86 Uor euere me schal bene cheorl 
pilken [v r plokin] & peolien, uor he ib a&e pe wiSi i>et 
sprutteo ut pe betere jiet me hine ofte cioppeS 1570 
Levins Jffanip* 130/10 Pilch, raiche, suffnrart 1573 Tusser 
Husb, (1878) 33 Some steale, some pilch, some all away 
filch 1665 Jas Fkascr Poliehromcon (S H S 1905) 163 
The country was free from all manner of thift and pilching 
1808 Jamieson, Io Ptlh^ t To shell peas, also, to pick 
periwinkles out of the shell; 2 To pilfer . as 'She has 

S ilkit his pouch’. 1900 Eng Dial Diet fPilckj to pilfer, 
Ich (S. Worcester, Glouc.) 

Pilcliard (pi Itjwd). Forms : a. 6-8 piloher, 
(6 piltcher, 6-7 pilohar(e, pyloher) ; j 3 6 - pil- 
chard, (6 pyloherd(e,pilchaTde, 7 -erd). [Oiigin 
obscure. The d is exciescent. (Cf Ir, pilsezr 
fiom Eng.) 

Skeat compares Norw pilk an aitificial bait, whence Dan 
dial pilhet bwed. dial pilka to fish m a paiticulai manner. 
Cf. albo Sc. dial pilch a short fat person, anything thick or 
gross, a tough skinny piece of meat ] 

A small sea fish, Clupea ptlckardm^ closely allied 
to the herring, bat smaller, and rounder m form ; 
It is taken m large numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon, and forms a considerable article 
of trade, in U. S and Eng, Colonies locally applied 
to other fishes of the herring kind, e g. the C, 
sagax of the Pacific, the HarengtUa macteph- 
thalma of Bermuda; also to the young menhaden. 

t 70 take stwgeons uiith pilchards^ to get large returns 
fiom a small outky [phs ) 

1530 Palsgr. 254/1 P> Icher a fysshe, sardine 154a Boobde 
Dyetary'sxx (1870)293 He must not eate .fresshe heryng, 
pylcherdes, etc 1570 Levins Mamp, 30/35 Pilcharde, 
gerresyhalecuta, 74/37 Pylcher, fish, exfioo 

Nordcn Spec But , Cotnw, (1728) 22 The reclieste fishing 
is of the leaste fisbe which is called a pilcharde. x6oi 
Shaks, TweL N iii. i. 39 Fooles are as like husbands, as 
Pilchers are to Heirings. 1656 Earl Monm tr Boccahm's 
Advis,fr Patnass i xlviu (1674) 63 Ihey have built com 
modious Inns to take Sturgeons with Pilclieids. ^xx Loud, 
Gas, No. 4941/2 Pilchers for the Streights. *796 H Hunter 
tr St-Pterris Stud Nat (1799) I 263 The continuation 
and direction of these two bands, the pilchers of the South, 
and the herrmgs of the North, are nearly of the same 
length. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agnc CJum (1814) 288 The 
refuse pilchaids In Cornwall are used, as a Manure. 1865 
Kingsley Herew v. Savoury was the smell of fried pilchard 
attnb, X685 Petty Last Will p vi, I set up iron-works 
and pilchaid fishing in Kerry 1824 Hitchins & Drew 
Corfswall II. 471 The pilchard fishery furnishes the staple 
commodity of the place. 

fPilcker^. Ohs, A term of abuse, frequent 
at tbe beginning of the I7thc. It has been con- 
jecturally explained as meaning * One who wears a 
pilch or leathern jerkin or doublet \ or ‘ One who 
pilches, a thief*; m two instances it is either fig, 
from ptlcher^ Pilohaed, the fish, or punningly 
associated with that word. 

160X B.J0NSON Poetaster in iv, Whither doe you dragge 
the gent’man? you mungrels, you curres, you ban-dogs, 
wee arc Captaine Tucca, that talke to you, you inhumane 
pilchers x6oa Middleton Blurt ^ Master Constahle i. ii, 
Pilcher, thou'rt a most pitiful dried one. 11x6x9 Fletcher 
Wti without M, III IV, Upbraid me with your benefits, you 
pilcheis. a 1625 — Women Plead d ji, iv, Hang him, Pilcher, 
There’s nothing loves him* his owne Cat cannot enduie 
him a 1640 Day Pari Bees iv, Smoaked Pilcher vanish I 
t Pilcher^, Ohs, rare, [? Extended from Pilch.] 
1. « Pilch sh, i 

2635 Earl of Cork Diary in Ltsmore Papers Sen r (1886) 
IV 104, I haue written to M' Ned Boyle to furnish bun 
with pilchers 

2. Ascabbaid. contemptuous i) 

159* Shaks Rom ^ iir, u 84 Will you pluck your 
Sword out of his Pilcher by the cares ? 

Pi'lcom. [For pildcom, f. Vnusoppl At. i b -f 
Cobb ,] A variety of the cultivated Oat, considered 
by Linnieus a species (Avena nuda\ in which the 
glumes or husks do not adhere to the gram, but 
leave it bare. Also called ptUed cals, ^ptUotes, 


1578 Lvtd Dodoens iv xiu 467 There is an other kinde of 
Otes, whiche ib not so inclosed in hib huskes aj, y“ other is, 
but IS bme, and without hu&ke whan it is threbhed The 
seconde kinde be called in Englishe, Pilcorne, or pylde 
Otes ^1640 J. Smyth Lives Beiiteleys (1883) 1. 155 And 
had also Drage, pilcome, nnxtihon, brotcoine words I pro- 
fesbe, not well to vnderstand 183a Veg Suhst, Food 111 71 
1 he Avenasatwa has several varieties. The most remark- 
able are the black or long-bearded oat and the naked oat, 
or pilcorn. x866 Tteas Dot ^ Pillcorn, or Pilcoin, 

Filcrow (pilikrdu), arch Forms: 5 pyl- 
craft(e, pileorafte, 6 pilorowe, (7 pilkrow, 
pill-crow, peelcrow, pilgrow), 6- pilcrow. 
[App. for pilled erm : cf. pilcorn^ pilgarhc, etc. 
The application of the word, with the foim pyk 
crafty has suggested that it onginated in a per- 
version of Pabageapit, through pctrgiraftey *par- 
craftBf etc.; cf. quots. 1460 and 1O17. But the 
history of the word is obscure, and evidence is 
wanting.] » Paeagbaph sh, i, 

[x5oo Orius Voc t Paragt aphus, Anqlice, a pargiafle m 
writing ] c X440 Prmnp Patv, 398/1 Pylcrafte, yn a booke 
. asieriscuSfparagraphus C1460 Mednlla in Way Proiup 
Parv, 398 notCi Paragtapha, pylcraft in wiy[t]ynge 1573 
TaZBV&Hasb (1878) aln nusbandne matteis, wheie Pikrowe 
ye finde That vei se appertaineth to Huswifei le Kinde x6oa 
R T Five Godlte Serm x8 To stand as a Cypher m 
Aiignm, or as a pilcrow in a latine Primmer. 16x7 Minsiilu 


Peel-crow here? A Scar-crow had been better. 1706 
Phillips, PilctoWt an old Word for a Para;;uTph. 1897 
S S. SpRiccn T, Uakley xv 141 The leading article., 
calling attention to thtm with iiitcijections and all sorts 
of verbal pilciows. 

Fild, obs. foim of ptllcd* see PliL 

Pile (pod), sh,^ Foims: i pil, 4- pile, (4-S 
pyle, 6 pyU, 7 peil). [OE. pH niasc *= OLG. 
*ptl (MLG , MDu. ptlf Du. ptjl dart, airow, also 
ON pila fern., arrow, Da, Sw. fiom LG.), 
OHG., MHG, pfU^ C^er, pfeil dart, arrow, shaft, 
West Ger. a. L. ptl-um the heavy javelin of 
I the Roman foot-soldier, orig. ‘pestle'. 

The L. pUum was no doubt adopted by the Germans in 
the L sense ‘javelin which passed on the continent into 
that of ‘dart’, and hence ‘arrow’, in which latter sense it 
: supeiseded the native word. In OE the sense ‘javelm* 
passed into those of * dart ' and * pointed stake ‘ - L. sudh ) . 
but the former is known only in a few poetic compounds, 
Jhgeptl flying dart, hylde-pil battle dart, and the earliest 
examples of the simple word in this sense aie MK, if 
applied to an arrow, it was only as subsidiary to native 
names ] 

+ 1 . A dait ; a shaft; (?)an arrow. Obs, 

a 1000 Be Mannas Mod a6 Bi6 sefboi^pa eal ^er>Ile(l 
feondes flncpilum — Riddles xvni 6 Frea bihealdeS 
hu me of hiife fleoxalfi hyldepilas. *3 . Guy IVarro, (A) 
^90 Scheteh wij) piles & 3if hem de}) wounde. c 1400 Desti , 
Trity 6976 Pen Paris , with a pile sharp. Rut hym in 
hurghberybbi 


_ with a pile sharp. Rut hym in 

thurgh pe rybbis with a roid wond. 

I t b The pointed metal head of a dart, lance, or 
arrow. Obs, 

Z59S CoNSTADLi: Sonn, i v, Thine eye the n>le is of a 
murdnng dart e x6xx CnAi*.VAN I/iad iv 545 Through both 
Ins temples struck the datt, the wood of one side show’d, 
Tbe pile out of the other look’d 1627 Drayton Court of 
Fatty Wks (1748) 166 His spear— a bent both stilT and 
strong,. The pile was of a horse fly's tongue. 1639 Fullfr 
Holy War ii. x (1840) 63 Like an arrow well feathered, hut 
with a blunt pile , he flew swift, but did not sink deep, 1700 
Hickes Let, in Pepys' Corr so June, Elf arro%vs, are of 
a triangular form, somewhat like the beard or pile of our 
old English arrows of war, [1796 Pclcb Anonym* (1809) 
103 Fletcher, he that trimmed arrows by adding the 
feathers; Arrowsmith, he that made the piles ] 

0 . Used to render L. ptlum^ the heavy javelin 
of the ancient Roman foot-soldier. 
e xfiae Fletcher & Mass False One i. i. How the Roman 
Peils,.drew Roman blood. 1627 May Ltuan t, 8 Knowne 
Ensignes Ensignes doe defie, Piles against Piles, 'gainst 
Eagles Eagles fly {Note, If any man quarrcll at the word 
Pile, as thinking it suxrse English, 1 desire them to give a 
better word.) X687 Dryden Iltud 4 n, j6r That was 
but civil war, an equal set, Where piles with piles, anil eagles 
eagles met 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii xvi, (Hoxb.) 89/1 
The Germans came so violently vpon the Hom.ins that the 
souldiers cast away their piles, and butooke them to their 
swords, 17x8 Rowe ir Lucan i. 7 Piles against piles 

flFght. iSso^McRis^Lt Rom %mp ^1865) I. vi. 27; 'Ihe 
Romans threw their piles, and rushed he^long upon the 
unwieldy mass. 

+ 2. A spike, a nail ; a spine (of a prickly plant, 
in ME of a hedgehog) ; the pointer of a sun-dial, 
cxooo iELFRic Saiuld Lives v. 388 He xehsefte [hil on 
anum micclum stocce, and mid isenum ptTum heora ilai 
gefsestnode and ewa^ Jiset hi sceoldon swa standan on }jam 
pilum. c xooo Sax, Leeckd, L 304 Heo [sea holly] hafa^ 
stelanhwitne .onSsesheahny&seufeweardrebeoi) acennede 
sewpe and Wnyhte pilas. a xxoo 0 , £, Gloss, in Wr,- 
Wfllcker ^7/6 Gnomon dsegmseies _piL attoo hragin, 
Mlfhe's Gtam, (ed. Phillips 1838), Prikiencle so piles on 
fle. c xaa5, 1387 [see ilespihs s, v, 1l). c zsm JT Eng: Leg, 
L 179/50 Heo stikeden al-so }ncke on him, so ynchon 
deth of plies. Ibid, 298/49 Ase ful ase is an IrcnepU of 
piles al-a-boute 

b. A (pointetl) blade (of grass). [Cf, Da. dial. 


xbm Hieron Wks, 1, 153 More i^oes then there bee gras&e 
piles vpon the eartK 2687 A X.ovau tr. Tkeveaols Trew, 
1* 291 Diere diall not a of Grass be within his 
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Kingdom. xy6i Muwwi IV wvm 122 Appeal ance 
of led clover^ where not a pile of this grass had befoie 
been known xSta Sir J Sinclair Sjfsi Hush Scot 1 372 
Ihe glass was bmaller in the pile, and more luxuriant in 
It'S growth tSgs Crocki:tt Men. of Moss-Hags xxi, Every 
pile of the gross that sptings so sweetly in the meadows, 
o. A Single glume or pale (of chaff), Se, 
xyStS Burns Address to Uftco Gnid heading, The cleanest 
corn May hae some pyles o’ caff in. 

3 A pointed slake or post, spec in later use, 
a large and heavy beam of timber or trunk of a 
liee, usually sharpened at the lower end, of which 
a number are dnven into the bed of a iiver, or 
into marshy or uncertain ground for the support 
of some supeistructuie, as a bridge, pier, quay, 
wall, the foundation of a house, etc. Also ex- 
tended to cylindrical or other hollow iron pillars, 
used for the same purposes. 

In prehistoiic times villages or settlements were built upon 
wooden piles m lakes see pile-d'mUtngy etc in 5. 

xxoo 0, E Chron (Laud MS } Intiod (fiom Bsda), Da 
Senamon J^a Walas, and adufon sumie ea fold ealne mid 
scearpum pilutn. [Bxoa sudibus, D staengum. of Wr< 
wuia cer 500/14 sitdidns stenguml greatum innan bam 
welere sy eaTiatte Temese c X330 R, Brunnc Cht on. Jr ace 
(Rolls) 461X Longe pyles & giete dide bey [Biitons] make * 


the giavel and sand wol abycle. 1480 Caxion C/tron Eng 

' ’ ' " ' - r.^1 ^ y QP 


ccxlviu (1482) 316 The < . 

vpon the pyles, and so were saued with heipe of men that 
were aboue the budge 1497 Ha&ai Ace. Hen. y//(i8g6) 
171 q*he brekyng vp of the dokke liede at Poitesmouth 
weyng vt of the piles & shorys *530 Palsgr. 254/1 Pyle to 
be bet m a fauty giounde, 1555 Eden Decades 226 

Xlieyi houses are buylded aboue the ^wnde vppon 
pioppes & pyles t6oz Warner A^i, Eng* Epit, (idia) 35^ 
Two walles, the one of 1 iirfFe, and the other of Pyles and 
'Tyiubei strongly and artificially interposed X768-74 Tucker 
Et Nat (1834) 11 40s Like the houses of Amsteidam, 
which are repoited to stand upon piles diiven deep into the 
quagmire x 853 Lycll Anitgr Man 11 (ed 3) X7 Habitations 
. constructed on platforms mised above the lake, and 
testing on piles. 

Jig x886 Ruskin Pioeterita 1 , xh, 416 Diive down the 
oaken pile of a principle. 

to With vaiious qualifications expressing pur- 
pose or nature : e g. 

Bearing Pi bridge foundation p , guide p , /loUew p , 

sheathing p , shot t p , weir p , etc Close piley a timber pile 
fanning one of many set close together a pile to 

which additional length is given after driving , filling pile^ 
one of those filling up the spare between gauge piles, 
hydi aulic pile, a pile sunk in sand by means of a powerful 
jet of water led either instde or outside of it. Also FcNora 
P , Gaucc P , Guard p , Guidl> , Pneumatic A, Screw / , 
bin ET or SiiccriNcA, Stay / , for winch see these words 
X859G MERCDniiir X'Z'tfrtffI.xvii,266TlieMagneticYouth 
leaned round to nole his proximity to the weir-piles. 1875 
Knicht Diet* Mech. II. 1700/2 A hollow pile is a cylinder 
which IS sunk by excavation proceeding inside 1877 Ibid, 
111 , Short-pile * . diiven as closely as possible without causing 
the driving of one pile to raise the adjacent ones They 
aro used to compress and consolidate ground for foundations. 

fo. A stake or post hxed in the ground, at 
which swordsmen practised their strokes. Ohs. t ate 
c x^ Knyghihode Batayle (MS Cott. Titus A. xxiii 
If 6 b), Nooman is seyn provayle, In feeld That with the 
pile, nathe firstc gretc excicise. 

4 . JHer. A chaige, legaided by some os an 
ordinary, by others as a snb-oidinary, consisUng 
of a figure formed by two lines meeting in an acute 
angle (generally assumed to represent an arrow- 
head), issuing, when not otherwise stated, from 
the chief or top of the escutcheon, with the point 
downwards. In pile : arranged in the form of a 
pile. Party per pile ' divided by lines in the form 
of a pile. 

[App a special use of sense i b, or directly from L. f^lum 
Not known in OF ■ Littrd has it as a neologism, pile masc , 
and 1 efers it to L pJlufUt but it may have been taken directly 
from Eng heraldry 1 

X486 Bk, St, AlianSf Her, Evb, Ceitan armys in the wich 
111 pihb mete to gedyr in oon coonc He benth golde uj, 
mils of sable 1593 Ld Berners Eroiss, I. ccxxxvii 337 
The baner was of syluer a sharpe pyle goulea x$6n Lc/cii 
Armorie 46 The eight particion, which 15 to be biased on 
thys sorte Party per pile in pointe, Or and Sable Ibid 
X43 He beareth Ermin, a File in pointe Gueules. x6xo 
Guillim Heraldry iL vi (x6ii)^ 62 He beareth Argent a 
Triple Pile, Flory on the tops, issuing out of the Sinister 
base, in Bend towards the Dexter corner. Sable This 'iort 
of bearing of the Pile, Iiath a resemblante of so many Piles 
dnueti into some water-worke, and. incorporated at their 
heads, Ybid n. vi, {1660) 73 A Pile is an Ordinary con- 
sisting of a twO'iuld hue formed after the manner of a 
Wedge , that is to soy bi oad at the upper end, and meeting 
together at the lower end in an Acute*angle 1704 J Harris 


c Foot long, and sbaipened at the Point with 
Steel' X766-87 PoRNY Heraldry fed 4) 13s The sixteenth is 
Argent, three piles meeting near the point of the base Azure. 
c x8a8 Berry Encycl* Her I Gloss., Ptlei triple, or tnple- 
pointed, in base, bendwise, by F erne, termed a pile, naisant, 
tri bend, triple-flory. X864 Boutell Her Hist. 4- Pop ix, 
(ed. 3) so Sa., three Swords In pile arg. 1873 Ruskin Ei^Hs 
N, § «35 Ihft Pile, a wedge-shaped space of colour with the 
point downwai ds, represents what wo still call a pile j a piece 
of timber driven into moist ground 
6, aiinb and Comb (from 3). a attiib. Of a 
pile, tiS pile-headf -ivood i formed ofpiles; pile- 


breakwater^ -dam^ -plattking-i -structure ; supported 
on piles, as pile-hndgai -/labiiatzen, -lightkouset 
-pier, -read, -settlement, -milage \ used as a pile, as 
pile-picmk. to obj and obj gen , as pzle-Jixer, 
-scretvtng o instiumental, as ptle-sup^rUd adj 
d Special Comb pil6-bniling,abnilding erected 
on piles, esp one of such dwellings of certam pre- 
histoiic and primitive peoples; so also pile- 
builder, pile-built a ; pile-oap, a cap or plate 
for the head of a pile ; also, a beam connecting 
the heads of piles; pile-drawer, a machine for 
extracting piles ; pile- dwelling, a dwelling built 
on piles, especially in shallow water, as a lake, 
but sometimes on dry giound, hence pile -dweller; 
pile-engine = Pile-dbivee ; pile-h.oop, a hoop 
or band loiind ihe head of a pile to keep it fioiu 
splitting; pile-house, a house built on piles, 
a pile-dwelling; pile-saw, a saw for cutting off 
piles below the surface of the water ; hence pile- 
sawing; pile-shoe, an iron point fixed to the 
lower end of a pile ; pile-worm, the teredo, or 
other worm or animal winch bores into piles. See 
also PILE-DRIVKB, PiLBWAYS, PliS-WOEK 
X895 OuU7ig (XT S ) XXVI 445/1 tJndei the protection of 
two Tiuqe *pile-breakwateis 1884 Nature 19 June i6g/i 
There are good reahons for believing these *pjle-binlders are 
the direct descendants of the pre-Aiyan aboriginals 1865 
Lubbock Pteh, Times v, xzn The Lake dwellers followed 
two dififerent systems which he distinguishes ns ’’^Pile- 
buildings, and . Crannoges. x886 Aihenmitm 24 Apr 
536/1 The pile-buildings of the Swiss lakes xpos Kipling 
5 Nations 41 Do you know the '*pile-built village wheie the 
sago dealers trade ? j8oo Hull Advertiser $ Apr 1/3 'The 
consiruotmg of a *pile dam opposite to the dough x88o 
Dawkins Early Man 303 Ihe ^ pile dwellers possessed 
vegetables not traceable to wild stocks now growing in 
Switzerland X863 Lvi ll Antigt Man 29 It relates to the 
earliest age of ’’'pile-dwelhng 1874 Saycc Coittpar Philol. 
Ill Z14 Then fthe Etruscaiis'J predecessois of the Neolithic 
age whose pile dwellings have yielded wheat and coral, 
evidences of Eastern intercourse 1776 G Sfmplf Building 
•tn litaier 36 The Platform of the *Pile-engme. *833 Sir H 
Douglas Milit Bndges (ed 3) 154 The piles weie driven 
by pde-engines constructed on the boats of the countiy 
1886 A WiNQiELL Walks Geol. P'leld 283 Jars of drim 
apples and wheat have been yielded from the *pile- 
hafntations, 1875 W ’bUCit.yt'RKVsnGmde Wigtownshire i^S 
Dowalton Loch celebrated by the discovery there of ♦pile- 
houses z88^ Nature lo June 160/2 The races w!)0 now 
build these pile liouses, often on hill tops 1893 Daily News 
27 Sept. 5/4 Unlike the old ’’^pile piers, it it a substantial 
striiuture of masonry iBaa P Nioiolson Prod. Bmlder 
590 *Pile-plankSi planks of which the ends are shaipened, 
so as to enter into the bottom of a canal 1838 Civ Eng 
^ Arehti. Jrnl. I 150/1 A scaffold was erected, upon 
which the pile drivers were placed for diiving the sheet 
piles (pile planks) .of the best North Carolina heart pine 
X793 R. MVLNB Eep Thames 24 A Jettee of *Pile-planking 
should be run a little way down from the Point x86o 
WcALE Did Teuns s v., As a consideiable length of the 
Utica and Syracuse railroad passes through a deep swamp, 
a foundation of great permanency was required this gave 
rise to a modification of the supei structure, and formed that 
which is known as *pile road X875 Knight Diet. Mech, 
1703/1 Voglei ’s ■*pile sawing attachment for boats. *897 R, 
Mumro Preh Pi oblems 304 A ’’’pile-settlement of the Bronze 
Age. X495 Naval Ace, Hen. VII (1896) 150 A pykas and 
ij ♦pyles shone, 1844 Mech. Mag XL. S4 Improvement 
in the formation of pile *ihoes; xSS? Wesim. Eev. June 340 
Along this Ime [Barmston and Skipsea Drain] five or six 
other ♦pile-structuies have been found, x8^ Eoutledge's 
Ev> Boy's Ann 389 An old ♦pile-supported pier X879 
Athenseuffi 6 Sept. 312/1 *PiIe-viHages have been found on 
the shores of Gmunden 1894 C. Welch Tower Bridge 133 
Snuffboxes and other memorials turned from the ♦pile 
wood, X733 tr Rousset {title) Observations on the Sea or 
♦Pile Worms discover’d in Pile or Woodworks in Holland 
tPile, sb^ Obs. Forms: 4-^ pyle, 5 pyl, 
pyll, pyllo, 5-8 pile. [Of doubtful origin. 

Evidently distinct historically from Pilb j A®, sense 4. It 
may, however, be an eaiher adoption of the same Fr, word 
In sense it agrees exactly with Plcls‘^ 1 , senses 3 and 4, and 
in the z6th c. the Border Peels usually appear in the English 
Slate papers as pyles or pries. Yet the words cannot he 
doublets, for in pile the final e is evidently original ] 

A small castle, tower, 01 stronghold, = Peel sb.'i 3 
13 EE A lilt. P. A 685 pe rynwys man aUoseitayn 
Aproche he schal l»at proper pyle \gime gyle] 1377 Langl. 
P Pi B, XIX 360 That holy cherche stode m vnite As it 
a pyle were. 1393 Ibid, C xxii 366 Holy churche stod in 
holynesse as hit were a pile, c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 45 
panne y councelhd croud with-inne a while pat alle men 
children m towne & pile To slee pew. N ihesusmyght with 
hem die. CZ435 I orr Portugal 573 Yf I dwelle in my 
pylle of ston 1:1450 Lonclich Great rax 349 It [Castle of 
Valacbim] was On of the Strangest pyl, That Euere Man 
Sawgh in Ony Exyl 14*. Cweniry Corp Chr.Pl (E E,T S ) 
x6 Yett do I mai veil In whatt pyle or castell Ihese hertimen 
dyd hym see. 1542 Uoall Erasm Apoph, 222 b, The 

S -ekes wer besieg^ in a litle pieatie pyle or castle 1568 
BAFTOV Chron II 866 They sayled into England© , and 
landed at the pyle of Fowdrey within lytle of Lancaster 
[called m 1423 Act 2 Hen. VI, c. $ le Pcele de Poddiay en 
ie Counte de Lancastre] x6oa m Moryson //ii*. 11 in 1 
(1617)270 To build little piles of Stone in such Garnsons [m 
lieland] as shall be thought fittest to be continuall bridles 
Vpon the people. 1609 Holland Amm* Marcell xiv viu x8 
Arabia, a rich land, replenished also with strong castles 
and pi les [cast ns oPpleta ualtdts ei casicUts^ [2670 Blount 
Anc, Tenures 20 Pels or Pile, is a Port built for defence of 
anyplace X7a7-'4i Chambers Cycl,Ptlle ofPoddray, or 
Pile o/Foularey, .called pille, by the idiom of the county, 
for a pde, or fort,] 


b spec Applied to the Peels on the ScolUsh 
border . Peel 4. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii 5x2 The which threwe downe 
certayne P^ys and other strenethis, and a parte of the 
Castdl of Beawmount a *548 Hall Chron., Hen VIII 
203 The kyng entended, to make new diuers Pyles and 
stoppes to let the Scottysh men fiom then inuasions *577- 
87 Hounsiicd Chron III 881/1 He oueithicw certeine 
castels, piles, and small holds, till he came through the dales 
to ledworth a 1649 Druaim of Hawth Hut fas V, 
Wks (171T) gr Thomas earl of Surrey,- had bmnt many 
towns, and ovei thrown castles and piles. 1774 Lamde Battle 
ofPloddeii exhv, Wheie piles be pulled down apace 

Pile (p 3 il), Forms: 5- pile, ( 5-7 
6 pyele). [a F. pt/e heap, pyramid, mass of 
masoniy, pier of a bridge (1340 m Godef ) « It. 

C tia mole, pier, pillar, Sja, pita, Pg. ptlha pile, 
eap .—L plla pillar, pier, or mole of stone.] 

1 1. A xoillar , a pier, esp of a bridge. Obs. 

(Not to be confused with Pile rd t 3 ) 

G X420 Pallad. on Hush i 1089 Pilis maad of tilis must 
ascende Too feet and half CX440 Piomp Parv 398/1 
Pyle, of a bryggys fote, or oVer byggyiige , pila, a 1577 
Gascoigne hhweis Wks (1587) 59 Then waues of euil doe 
worke so fast my piles aie ouerrun 16x7 Moryson Itm \ 
ZX5 Of this Bridge thirteene piles of bncke may bee seene 
neeie the shore at Porzoli. X708 Echaud Reel Hut (1710) 
434 This bridge consisted of twenty piles, each 60 foot in 
thickness, and xw in height, besides Lne foundation 1730 
A Gordon Meiffers Amphiih. arg Of the Stones , one of 
them IS still seen lu the middle Pile of the Bridge delie Navi, 
1 Applied to the neck, leg, etc. 
z^ Lodge Alarum ^si Usmers (Hunter Cl) 72 Her 
stately necke where nature did acquite Her selfe bO well, , 
For tn this pile was fancie painted fatre Ilnd 73 The 
stately thiGS, Like two faire coropast marble pi j lets rise 
Next which the knees This stately pyles with gladsome 
honour greete, 1589 — Scillaes Met (Huntei , Cl ) 41 Now 
Nature stands amard her selfe to looke on Beauties feete. 
..So small a pile so great a weight, like Atlas to vphold 
The bodie. 

•I- 2 . A mole or pier m the sea. Obs 
e X630 Risoon Sun‘ Devon § 334 (iSxo) 345 Theie is a 
harbour for ships, by ineiins of a. pile built, i6sz Npediiaw 
tr Seldeds Mai e Ll 87 But it no man sustain damage, 
hee is to bee defended who build’s upon the shore, oi cast's 
a Pile into the Sea. 

3 , A heap of things (of some height) laid or 
lying one upon another 111 a more or less legiilar 
manner ; also Jig. 

c 1440 Pi omp Pant, 398/1 Pyle, or beep, where of hyt be, 
cumulus Ihd., Pyle of clotliys on a presse, panm- 
phetnm, *530 Palsgr 254/1 Pyle of clothes or any other 
neape,>z 7 /tf 1653 Milton Wks. 1738 1 579 To 
how little purpose are all those piles of Sermons, Notes, and 
Comments on all parts of the Bible. 01x656 Bf Hall 
Rent Whs. (1660} 53 You are called out to see piles of dead 
carcasses 1703 Maundrell Toui n. Jerus, (1707) 15 A rude 
pile of Stones erected . . for an Altar. X744 Bcrkclev 
Sins § 13 Such heaps or piles of wood were sometimes a 
hundred and eighty cubits round x8za J Wilson Isle 0/ 
Palms II. 363 Behold yon pile of clouds. Like a city, round 
the sun. X833 T Holland Mawf Metal II. 231 The 
sheet printed on both sides is deliveied upon the board, .. 
and laid upon the pile X89X £ Peacock N, Bi endon I. 3x0 
A large pile of letters and packages. 

to. A senes of weights fitting one within or upon 
another, so as to form a solid cone or other figure. 
(So F. pile ) 

^ This sense is certain forquots i6rt, 1690; butquot. 1440 
IS doubtful. The attiib use in pile weight apparently 
belongs here. 

CX440 Prouip Parv. 398/1 Pyle, of weyynge, hlramentuin, 
Itbia. 1585 Sir F. Knollys Abstr syzinge Troye weyghte 
(MS Raw). D. 23 If r8), Theyargve that the go wide sm^hes 
pyle weyghte is inuche tooe heavy, to be me trewe Troy 
weyghte, x6xi Cotcr , A, . also, the pile, or whole masse, 
of weights vsed by Goldsmithes, etc 1647 in Cochran- 
Patrick Rec Coinage Scoil (1876) I Introd 80 Compared 
the fbrsaid round brasse stone weight.. with a new brasse 
stone pyle weight in the coinjehouse, and 1 found the said 
new pyle weight havier by almost halfe one oz Jhid, The 
new 4 lb pyle marked with a fleure de lyce boght from 
J Falconar Warden from Holland, Ibid 8x Having ex- 
amined the French pyle maiked with the fleure de lyce 
amongst the weights now used x66o Act 12 Chas 11, c. 4 
Sched s V Brats, Brass of Pile weights the pound, j s. 1690 
Boyle Medictna Hydrostat Wks. 1772 V. (Plate at end), 
The Explication of the Figure, 7 the Pile of Weights 
fe. A large group, clump, 01 collection of 
things, without reference to height ; a Uot ^ Obs, 
x6a2 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 47 Of these Hands are 
two p^ les the one of them, little frequented; the othei 
containeth six in number, to wit * Saint lago, Faego,Mzyo, 
Bonavisto, Sal, and Biavo. X864 Emily Dickinson Ze/t 
(1894) ^I* ^53 Father has built a new rood round the pile of 

tiees between our house and Mr S 's, 

d. spur. A heap of combustibles on which a 
dead body is burnt (^funeral pile). 

16x5 G S ANDYS Tf av. I 83 Laying them vpon their backs 
on beds, they conue^ed them, vnto the foneiall pile on 
beares. x6ga Oarth Dispens nr 30 And with Prescriptions 
lights the solemn Pyle. 1700 Drvdem Palamon ^ Aie iir, 
ggo Full bowls of wme, of honey, milk, and blood, Were 
poured upon the pile of burning wood 1878 Maclsar 
Celts 11. (1870) ig Some even voluntanly came forward to 
share the pile with an honoured person deceased 1879 
Froudb Caesar xvui. 305 Made a pile of chairs and benches 
and tables, and burnt all that remained of Clodius. 

e. A heap of wood or faggots on which a sacri- 
fice or a person is burnt. 

*577 t*"* Bulhnger's Decades (1592) 64 Isaac was layde on 
the pile of wood to bee oflered up in sacrifice. az6i8 
Sylvester Matdens Blush 1783 The Father makes the 



PILE, 


PILE. 


• 

Pile* Hereon he layes His bond-led, blind-led Son 
Mrs Jamesow Saer 4- Leg AH (1850) 331 Then the people 
kindled the pile; but though the flame vas exceedingly 
large it did not touch her x9oa IFestrn Gas la July 1/3 
* It IS disgraceful *, said the curate, who was all for the pile 
of faggot& 

£ Mzi A stack of arms regularly built up, 

1608 D. T[tivTL] JSss Pol 4* Mor izsb, Germanicus,. 
caused a pyle of weapons to be raised 1887 Bowen ^imd 
I 2q 6 Sinful Rebellion . Filing her fiendish weapons, shall 
sit firm bound on the pile 

g. An oblong rectangular mass of cut lengths of 
puddled iron-bars, laid upon each other m rows, 
for the purpose of being rolled after being laised 
to a welding temperature in a reheating furnace ; 
a ^faggot’ 

1839 URE Diet* ArU ^erj Four rows of these [iron bars] are 
usually laid over each other into a heap or pile which is 
placed in the le-heating furnace .and exposed to a free 
circulation of heat, one pile being set crossvnse over 
another. 1881 Raymond hhmng Gloss., Pile, the fagot 
or bundle of flat pieces of iron prepared to be heated to 
welding-heat and then idled 
h eiltpl {for pile of wealthy money, dollars, etc.) 
A heap of money ; a fortune accumulated or heaped 
up. Chiefly in colloq phr to make onds pile* 
[1613 Shaks Hen Vllt, in 11 107 ‘What piles of wealth 
hath he accumulated To his o^vne portion? 1839 Thiri- 
WALL Greece VI 233 It seems to have been one of the state 
maxims to draw as little as possible from this pile of 
wealth. 1875 Holland Sea Oaks xxw, 324 Yes, and Tie 
made piles of money on them ] 

J741 Franklin m Poor Rich Aim Apr. (Bartlett), Rash 
mortals, ere you take a wife. Contrive your pile to last for 
life. xB$t F, Marryat Gala Quarts MmmgB On the old 
Califoinian principle of ‘ making a ^‘pile*’ and vamosing the 
ranche'. i86s P>aser‘s Mag July 27 Every partisan 
blackleg bets his * pile upon his favourite ^ 1864 Eliz, A. 
Murray £ Norman. Ill* 182 The hope which cheers so 
many [Australian diggers], ‘ We may make our pile yet, 
and go home'. 1887 Jessopp Arcadjf vii 196 Capitalists 
who had made their pile were consumed by a desire to 
walk over their own broad acres. 

4 . A lofty mass of buildings j a large building or 
ediEce. 

1607 J Worden Sura* Dial in 84 If this loftie Pyle bee 
not equalized by the estate and reuenewes of the builder, it 
is as if Fades steeple should serue Pancras Church for a 
Belfry 1663 Cowlry Verses Sexf Occas , Queen*s Repair- 
mg SomtrseUHo*, Two of the best and stateliest Piles 
which e're Man’s liberal Piety of old did rear. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Themnots Treat* 11 28 Over against the middle 
of the Bridge, .there is a great square pue of building m 
the Water 1791 Boswell ’Johnson 21 Sept, an 1773, There 
is a very large unfinished pile, four stories high 1823 
Scott Pevenl xxx, This antiquated and almost ruinous 
pile occupied a part of the site of the public offices in the 
Strand commonly called Somerset House. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I 1 viL 102 Philip testified his by raising 


the magnificent pile of the Escorial 


Smart Race 


for IV^e u, Giinn was a large pile of bnclwork. 

*67* Milton Samson 1069 His look Haughty as is his 
pile h^b-built and proud 1770 Langhorns Plutarch 
(1879) I. B9/2 The beautifd pile of justice which he had 
reared presently fell to the ground 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece I 39 Afraid of raising a great pile of^njecture on 
a very slender basis of facts, 

5 , A senes of plates of tvYO dissimilar metals, 
such as copper and zinc, laid one above the other 
alternately, with doth or paper moistened with an 
acid solution placed between each pair, for pro- 
ducing an electric current {gedvame or voltaic piU). 
Also extended to other arrangements of such plates , 
cf. Battert, 

Dty pde, a voltaic pile in which no liquid is used, and 
which generates a feeble but very permanent current 
x8oo Med yrnl IV rig When they used the order of 
silvetj card, zinc, &c. . .This pile gave us the shock as before 
described, IbicL, The plate A was connected with the top 
of the electrometer and the silver end of the pile. 1849 
Noad Electricity 198 The chemical power of the voltaic 
pile was discovered and described by Messis, Nicholson and 
Carlisle, in the year 1800. 1871 Tyndall Fragm* Sc (1879) 
I, xiv, 381 Behind the screen .was an exc^Ient thermo- 
electric pile 1694 Bottone Elecir, Insir Making <ed 6) 
146 This pile was used with a large paraffin burner having 
an iron chimney neaily touching the interior ends of 
elements. [Ibid, Fig 56 is reproduced from a photograph 
of the identical thermopile ] 

Pile sb*^ arch Also 4 pyl, 6 pyle, 

pyll, pyelL [a. OF. pile (izth c, in Lltti 4 ), also 
111 med.L. plla In Fr, opposed to ermx, as in 
Eng, to * cross’, also m mod.F. to face^ in h pile 
mface, 

F pile, L pila, in this sense was app the same word as 
in prec , the pile or under non of the com (Coin sb. 4) being 
a small upright non pillar, on the flat top of which the piece 
of metal was laid to be stamped , see sense 1 ] 
f 1 , The under iron of the minting apparatus with 
which money was struck ; its surface bore the die 
of which the impression was made on the reverse 
or pile side of the piece. Opposed to trussell or 
tursalJ, F. trousseau (Cotgr.) : see quot, 1876. Obs* 
[1293 Memoranda K* R, 20 & 21 Edw I, m, 35 b cedvle, 
Inuente sunt inter bona ilia due pecie quaium vna vocatui 
pila et alia crosse que vocantur cuneus ad monetam Regis 
cudendam 1300 (Nov. 10) Ibid 28 & 29 Edw. I 61 De 
cuneis Cambu Dunelmensis. , . Vous enueyames del dit 
Eschekier. deux peire de Cnyns noueaux en vj peces. 
E puis . . vne peire none en treis peces, cest a sauoir a chescone 
peire vne pile e Trussenx] 


856 

xS ^*''3 Privy Council Scot I 227 Ane pile and ane 
tursall mala for cunyemg of certane pecis of gold and silvin 
the pile havand sunkm thauin foure lettns. 1387^ fma 
IV 26s To grave, sink and mak countaris of Jattoun, with 
SIC pyles and tursallis as may serve to that effect X605 
Ibid. VII S4 To ressave the pyllis and turselhs laitJie send 
home fiom England, and the puncheons for making of ma 
pyllis and turselhs x6xx Cotgr , Pile , also, the pile, w 
under-yron of the stampe wherein money is stanmed 1870 
Cochram-Patrick Rec Coinage Scotl I Introd 49 Each 
moneyer had two irons or puncheons, one of which was 
called the ‘pile', and the other the ‘trussell’ The ‘pile 
was from seven to eight inches Iona and was firmly fixed 
in a block of wood (called ^ceppean' in the French Ordon- 
nances) On the ‘pile* was engraved one side of the com, 
and on the ‘ trasselt' the other 

2 . Hence, The side of a com opposite to the 
'cross* or face; the reverse, arch* Cross and (pr) 
pale, m phrases • see Cross sb 21 b-e. 

1390 Gower- Cot^ I. 172 Whos tunge neither pyl ne 
crouche Mai hyre. ^2430 Lydo Mm* Poems (Percy 
Soc.) SI Of crosse nor pile there is no recluse, Prynte nor 
impressioun in all thy seyntwarye, > 5*3 Berners 
Froiss I cliv 18s The frenche kyng made newe money of 
fyne golde, called florence of y« lambe, for in the pyell there 
was grauyn a lambe. [Cf Chron de S, Den , B N. 2813, 
If 396 Appellez florins a I’aignel pour ce que en la pile avoit 
un aignel ] 2530 Palsgr, 254/1: Pyle of a coyne, the syde 
havyng no crosse,//^. 2678 Butler iii in 688 That 
you as sure, may Pick and Choose, As Cross I win, and 
Pile you lose 2706 Phillips, Pile, . * the backside of a piece 
of Money. 1843 Mill Logic in xviu, § 1 Why, in tossing 
up a halfpenny, do we leckon it equally probable that we 
shall throw cross or pile? 

File (pwl), sb*^ Also 5-6 pyle. [ad. L pllus 
hair (Not through OF., which had peil, pot I )] 

1 , Hair, esp* fine soft hair, down ; rarely, a single 
hair of this kind; the fine short hair of cattle, 
deer, etc. ; the wool of sheep ; in JSniom, fine 
hairs on an insect. 

1486 El* Si* Albans Bujb, All that beiith greece and 
piles ther vppon Euer shalle be strypte when thay be 
vndoon, 15*3 Bouglas Mneis'n iv 16 Four 3oung stottis 
, ,blak of pyle, lbid*v\\\ 111 130 My grene South that tym, 
wyth pylis Jing, Fyist cleyd my chyn^ or beird begoutn to 
Spring 176* Sterne Tr* Shandy V. x, He has no whiskers, 
not a pile. 2805 Luccock Nat Wool 18 The native 
wraps himself in *«heep skins, and blesses that hand which 
made their pile thick, warm and ponderous x8z6 Kirby & 
Sp Entomol III. 306 Some Hymenoptera..have the upper 



body 1893 Lydckiuir Hoims 4* ^oofs V59 In order to 
withstand the intense cold of a Tibetan winter, the chiiu is 
clothed with a thick and close woolly pile 

b. transf* Applied to the downy plumage of 
a bird, or the downy part of a feather 
2340-70 Ahsaunder 814 Of his grounden gras, \>e wus can 
hee take, peron hee brynges pe brid, & bathes his pilus, 1847 
Wlustlehnkie (1890) 11 147 , 1 can my falcon bring Without 
a Dile of feather wrong on body, breast 01 wing. 

2 . A nap upon cloth ; now esp the downy nap 
or shag of velvet, plush, and similar fabiics, pro- 
duced by an accessary or secondary warp the loops 
of which are cut so as to form a nap; also, loops 
in a carpet similarly produced and forming a nap. 
Double pile. Pile upon. ptle,two-pile, three-pile, SLttnb phr. 
iavingthf “ ’ . . 

R 


jpue, CLLiriu pnr. * 

having the pile of double or treble closeness : ^e&piUsuaipin 3. 

2568 R SaMPiLL Eallads (1872) xxxviii. 238 With the sleik 
stanis^.for the nanis They raise the pyle I mak ^w plane. 


ley raise the pyle 3 .. , .. ^ 

xsot Greene Art Conny Catch ir. (1592) 22 He cals to see 
a boul of Saten, veluet, and not liking the pile, culler, or 
bracke. he cals for more. 1605 Rowlands Helfs Broke Loose 
39 Rich TafTata and Veluet of three pile. Must serue our vse 
to swagger in a while. 2622 Cotgr. s v. Poll, Velours d 
deux polls, two-pile Veluet, 1784 Cowrbr Task i ii Satin 
^ooth, Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile, 1^5 
Knight Diet* Meek* 1701/2 In Brussels carpet, the wues 
are simply withdrawn and the loops left standing In the 
Impel lal Brussels the figuie is raised above the ground and 
ite pile is cut, but the giound is uncut In the Royal 
Wilton the pile is raised higher than in the common Wilton, 
and IS also cut i^^Nonconf ^Ind^ 17 Jan 59/1 Persian 
carpets take front rank.. for general excellence, softness 
of mle, and haimony of colouring 

D. Each of the fine hair-like fibres of velvet, 
flannel, wool, or cotton. 

vjBfj Hunter in Phil* Tians* LXXVII 395 Like coarse 
velvet, each pile -standing firm in its place 2802 Bbdddes 
Hygeta V 84 Flannel is more likely to be hurtful by the 
simulating effect of its piles. *805 Luccock Nat Wool 13 
The hair ' of this wool, 1 e. the fineness or coaiseness of the 
pile, the first object of a stapler's concern 

e. A fabric with a pile or nap, esp* velvet 

1843 Lytton Last Bar iv. v, It is not often that these 
loads witness iiders in silk and pile, 
d transf The burr on a plate in etching. 

1885 S Haden m Harper's Mag* p2Si, 233/2 RSabrandt 
employed the etching-needle in such a way as to throw up 
wfth Its point as much of the pile, or ‘burr , as he required. 

8. aitnb^ and Comb* (from sense a). Having a 
pile-cat pet, fabric, belonging to or form- 
ing the pile, as pile-thread; pile-beam, a separate 
warp-beam, upon which the pile-warp is wound 
and earned; pile-warp, the secondary warp, which 
furnishes the substance of the pile, also called nap-' 
wafp ; it may consist of one, two, or three threads 
in the loop, producing single-, double-, or three-pile 
velvet; pile-weaving, the weaving of fabnes with 
a pile or nap, by means of the pile-warp, which, 
by being passed over the pile-wires, forms loops, 


which are afterwards cut, or, in some cases, left 
standing ; pile- wire, one of a number of wues 
used in pile-weaving ; in the case of cut-pile fabrics, 
grooved on the upper side to facilitate cutting 
^2844 G Dodd Textile Manufw, 20\ Striped velvets, owe 
their peculiar appearance to some of the *pile-threads being 
left uncut. 187s Knight Diet Mech , *Pile-warp, a waip 
which IS woven m loops on the face to form a nap /bid 
1701/2 In *pile-weaving, in addition to the usual warp and 
weft thieads, a third thread is introduced.,, and is thrown 
into loops by being woven over wires of the breadth of the 
cloth Ibid ,*Ptle->wire, the wue around which the warp, 
threads are looped to make a pile-fabric. 

Pile(p 9 il),^^.® Usually// piles. Also 

5-fi pyle, (6 pylle). A disease characterized by 
tumours of the veins of the lower rectum ; hsemor- 
ihoids. Rarely szng. A hmmoirhoid. 

m4oo-5o Stock A. Med MS. 15 A good medic[x]ne for the 
pylys & for the emeiawdys, 2327 Andrew Erunsivyke's 
Dtsiyll* Wat&s Biv, Sores and pyles on the fondament 
lyke wxattes. 1333 Elyot Cast Heltke {1541) 61b, Of 
hemoroides or pyfles 1608 Middleton Fam, Love iv iv, 
A pile on ye, won't you t 2713 S Scwall Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr. Pemberton was very sick of the Piles, 28x2 Hooper 
Mtd Diet s V, Ha won hois, A small pile, that has been 
painful for some days, may cease to be so, and dry up 1869 
CiARiDGC Cold jyaierCure 176 Persons subject to piles 
should e^ecially avoid all heating and stimulating drinks, 
b. Comb,, as ptle-clamp, -sttppoUer*^ 

287s Knight Diet Mech*, Pile-clamp, an instrument for 
removing hemorrhoids Ibid , Pile-supportef , a suppository 
for pi eventing protrusion of the rectum 2893 Syd S oc* Lex, , 
Ptie-clantp, an instrument,. for crushing the base of the pile 
before cutting off, or for holding and compressing the lule. 
Pile, sb**f, obs. form of PILLO^y. 

Pile (pwl), [f* in sense 3 ] 

1 trans To furnish, strengthen, or&upiJOit with 
piles (esp. of timber) ; to diive piles into. 

C1440 [see Piling vbl, sb a Lfland I tin* II -ir 

Toward the North End of tins Bridge stondith a fair old 
Chapelle of Stone , pilid m the Foundation for the rage of 
the Streame of the Uamise. x66i Btasenose Coll Mun 
30. 20 1 hey had in some cases to pile anarch to build on 
17x6-17 £ Rud in Willis & Clark Cambridge (xBB6) 11 646 
Part of the north ditch piled and planked, 2747 Genii 
Mag, Hist Chon* Sept 445 Mr King first carpenter to 
the [Westminster] Bridge pi otested against it without piling 
the foundation. 1790 Trans. Soc Arts VIII. 96 It [a wallj 
was planked and piled internally 1881 Chicago '/tines 
14 May, Heavy oak pieces, twenty-five feet in length, will 
be used for piling the ‘coolies' on Yellowstone division, 
f 2 . To fix, drive in (as a stake or pile) Obs* 
23*3 Dd BuRNras Froiss I ccccui. 701 The flemynges had 
pyled in the lyuer of Lescalt great pyles of gieat tymbre, so 
that no shyppe coulde come fro Tourney to Andewarpe. 
26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage {1614) 695 These were piled in 
the earth, and vpon them were set the skulls of dead men, 
which they hod slaine in the waires. 

PilOy [f PibB 

1 tt mis To foim into a pile or heap ; to heap 
up. Often with up, on* 

CZ338 [see PrriNc vblsb’t'l CZ400 Desir Troy 903 The 
!pe knight Pight horn into ploghe, pilde vp the vrthe, 
iraid vp bygly all a brode feld. 2376 Fleming Panopl 
Epist, 372 what enormities be there, out ignoraunce, doth 
(as It were) pile them vp one vpon another. 2607 Row- 
lands Dwg* Lanih 6 He.. got wealth, and pylde vp golde 
euen as they pj le vp stockfish in Island. 1638 Sir T* Her- 
bert Trav (ed 2) 13s Upon many of these Mosques the 
Storks have pyld their nests 2663 Gerbicr Counsel 46 The 
Labourers .ought to take the bricks out of the Carts and 
pile themj_ 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 3 f s A j 


f. 


Heap of, Bags of Mony, piled upon one another 2794 
Sullivan Vteiu Nat, If. 17 Like Pelion and Ossa piled one 
upon the other 283a Tennyson Lady of Shaloii i. iv. The 
reaper weary, Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 2872 R Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv 304 Many a feast high-pil’d, did load each 
table about them. 2891 E Peacock N. Brendon 1 , 341 The 
refuse was piled in heaps 

b. Mil* To pile arms: to place muskets or 
rifles (usually three) in a position m which their 
butts rest on the ground and their muzzles come 
together, so as to form a pyramidal figure ; a mode 
of disposing of them so as to be leadily available 
when wanted, practised by soldiers, etc., while 
resting during a march or other military operation ; 
to stack arms. Also fg 

c 2778 Conquerors 65 1 hus each griev’d soldier pil’d his 
arms and wept. X862 Beveridge /list* India III, tx* it 
573 The sepoys at once obeyed the order to pile tlieir 
arms 1863 T. Hughes in Mom Star 5 Dec., The states- 
men of our own country had piled aims with the view of 
seeing how liberal institutions would succeed in America. 
1879 Martvii-Hemy Rifle Exerc 37 The squad will be 
taught to pile arms as follows. 

o. Meiall. = Faggot z/. z : cf. Pile sh^ 3 g. 

R- Gobbins (/z 7 /e) A New Systemof Hot-Charging 
and Hot-Piling Puddle Bars, 
d. Leather-making. See PiLiKO vhl. sh^ i b. 

2 . tranf. and fg To amass, accumulate. 

*8^ Mrs. Browning Drama ^ Exile Poems 1850 1 19 
Shall I .here assume To mend the justice of the perfect 
God, By piling up a curse upon His curse Against thee, 2870 
Athenseum 25 Oct 489 Cowley often excels in piling his 
effects. 2886 W. Hoover •SVt.jv'. Academic Life 49 A man 
who on every occasion piles up the titles which he pos<^es$es 
. sins against good taste. xVBi^'iessMr CmningofFriars'A*. 
54 Included in the estate slowly piled up 1 ^ tbeVelvertons. 

D. To pile up (or on) the c^ny {colla^*), to 
prolong and intemify to a climax the effect of any- 
thing painful by adding fresh elements or details. 

2835-40 Hai iburton Clodhn, (1862) 444 , 1 was actilly in a 



PILBATB, 


857 


PILPEBER, 


f iled-iip-agony, xBm Mahwat Amer. Scr, x U 235, 
do think he piled the agony up a little too high in that 
last scene *85* C Buomid in Mis Gaskell U/t (*857) II 
XI. 267, I doubt whether the regular novekeadei will con- 
sider the ‘agony piled sufficiently high' (as the Americans 
say). E(,ho 23 Jan 2/2 Aiting their eloquence 

and piling up the agonies on then respective opponents. 

S. intr, for rejl or fms, 

W Browne Brii Past 11 iv, The hart-hke leaves 
oft each with other pyle As doc the haid scales of the Croco* 
dyle 178s Burns ]y inter Ntg/U 8a Chill o'er his slumbers, 
piles the dufty heap I x86oSiaW. K "Logaxi m Borthivick's 
Bui Amer Rdt 149 'I’he ice in the St Lawrence piles up 
over every obstacle 1897 Bookman Jan. 125/1 Money con- 
liniies to pile up and up at the b'lukers of a good lady. 

4 . trails. To cover or lo&d %nth things heaped on. 
*667 Mimon J\ a V. 6j 2 Tables are sci, and on a sudden 
nl’d With Angels Food xSoo W Ikvino KmcherK n vu, 
,18 fp) 130 By dcgiees a Hcet of boats and canoes were piled 
up with all kinds of household ailtcles. 1817 CoLntincc 


r; 


Sibyl. Leaves Poems (1862) 268 Gay thy grassy altar piled 
with fi lilts 1878 Browning La SaUiaz 552 Its floor Piled 
Willi pro vendci for cattle. 

Pile, obs f. l^iLL sh\ and I^ill to rob, etc. 
Pileage: seePiLACWB. 

Pileate (poMrV^), a, Nal. Hist [ad. L. 
^tkat-ns (I)etter filhalits) capped, f. pil{J)eits\ 
bce ViLiWPt ] Having a pilous or cap. 

1828-32 in Wi iisrrR. 1858 MAvmPr/iot PUeaiv^^ 
Boi. applied by Fiies to an Older of the Jfymenomycefes 
plicate. xB 66 Tieas, BoU [see PinitORMj. 1874 CooKr 
Bnnm 5d The Disroinycctcb aie of two kinds, the pileate 
and the cup sluped. 

Pileated (parliVUed), (t. [f as prec. + -ed ] 

1 . Nal. JIht. a jirec. ; spec. apiiUed to certain 
Kchnu or sea-urchnib ; also, to certain birds having 
the feathcr 4 of the pileum very conspicuous, as ihe 
IHkaUd ]Voodpeeher{IHcus pueaiw) of N, America, 
the male of which ha^i a scarlet pilcum. 

WoonwARD J*'osi,tls it. (trap) 70 A pileated Kcbinus, 
taken up, with diffcient Shells of several kinds, *749 Pint. 
Tiatts. XliVI. *46, I have seen some S^Tcciiuens of the 
common pileated and galeatcd Ecliiniles. 1782 Latham 
Oen. Symp Birds I. 554 Pileated Woodpeckci 1884 J. 
Buuuuuotis in Century Mag. Dec 222/2 The log cock, 01 
plicated woodpecker..! have never heaid dmm. 

2 . Wearing the ptkus (see Pileua i). 

1856 W, n. .Hmviii Caial Corns IJ/i N'orihumbltl 213 Two 
pilentuil hut othuiwisi* luikml men st.anding with spears. 
Piled (poild), ppl a.l [f. BihE sh.^ or v.^] 
fl. //cf. Of arms: Charged with piles, see 
l*ihK.fAi4. Oh. 

xiSd Bk, ,SV, AlbaitSf Her . Ji v h, Off idiit arinj'S now hcic 
It slmll he shewyt. 

t 2 . Of a javelin or lance; Having a pile or head: 
hec Pihw s/j lib. (d/s 

et6it OuAPM.vN ///ad xv. arv At Dolops, Meges threw 
A upeure well pildc. 1613 — 0 //yis. xx, joi Took to his 
hand his bharp*)iilvd lance. 

3. bill It on piles. 

1905 IHachtt. Mag. Mar. ^^o/a To pole up slieam past 
pded vilingQ and feitde nce-nats 

Filed, ppLa:k [I. Tile v'k Laid or 

reared in a pile or piles, heaped. Also with up, 
»6«3 W, Bkownh H/u, Pail, i v, (i:Ci6) 98 While the piled 
mooes Ue eccoed her lamcnlabk giones. 1630 Mn ion On 
S/iah.f What needs my bhaksnuar fur lus honouiM Bones, 
'I lie labour of an age in wiled Slones? 1713-20 Poi*i /had 
xxtii. 207 Aibilles coverM with then fat the dead, And the 
pil'd victima round ilie body spi end, 170* Chari oitj« Smi i it 
CeleUina (ed. a) 11 1 , 6^ Ilehind lliose pifed-up hUmes against 
whitli you leaned. 1848 C, A. Johns Week at Lisatd 264 
T he piled appearance of the rocks, x88o Browning Jh am. 
/dy/iSi Pan ^ Luna ^7 

Piled, PP/. a.^ Tf. Tilk + -bd 2.] 

1 . Covered with pile, hair, or ftir. 

1428 Lvog. DeGml. 13703 Oflf look and chcr tyht 
monstrous, Pyled and aeynt as any kaat, And moosy-heryd 
as a rout. 

2 . Having a pile or long nap, as velvet. 
Douhk-^iled. three-spited etc* » see IhcK sh.^ 3. 

1589 R IIakvpv pi /*ere (x86o) 20 My plain speeches may 
haue as much wuoll , as is in your douiile pild veluet. 1603 
bHAKS. Meas. /or Rl 1. u. 33-^ riuiur’t a three pild-piece 
1 warrant thee , I had ns licfe be a byst of an Kngllsli 
Kersey, on he pil'd, as ilioii ait pil’d, for a French Vemet. 
x8o8 b('u I r yi//<i ;// v. vhi. 1 lib cloak, of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimmed wiili tlie fur of marten wild- 1881 Morris in 
Mat kail l.t/e (1899) 11 . ssr 1 don't nay that any flat-woven 
stufTcan stand sunlight as well as a piled material 
Fi*le*d2ri*ver. A machine for driving piles 
(Pile sb.^ 3) into the ground, usually consisting 
of a heavy block of iron, susixuided in a frame 
l>etwecn two vertical guide-posts, and alternately 
let fall upon the pile-head, and raised by steam, 
manual, or other power; some, working with 
hleam, act on the jmnciplc of the steam-haminer. 

1772 Uunox Brlf/gesgg yV/ri 3 /vx/<rr,art eiJfimc fordriving 
d«>wn the piles x^ Smilns Engineers HI 41a In the case 
of thefcteam pile-driver.. the wboJe woiglit of a heavy mass 
is delivered rapidly upon a driving-block of several tons 
weight placed directly over the head of the pile x^o 
Caisfks Techn. Hduc. 11, 80 A pile driver consists of vertiwl 

g uide bars, between which a weight called the ‘ monkey is 
rawnup .and is suddenly reload. 

b, A man who drives piles into the ground. 
x88a in OoicviE (Annandale) 

So a., yile^drisvlng 

x 8 oo Phi. Trans. Abr. XIV. 408 On a^«ory of Pile. 
DrMng. 18*8 (kn/L Mag. h^ikXVllL lu 398 Bwih on 
what the Dutch call pUe^iriven basee. on a marshy and 

VoL. VIL 


unstable soil 1823 P Nicholson Pract Build. 303 Re- 
quiring no machine beyond a pile-drmng engine. 

Pileiform (pat lj|if/?jm), a. JBot. [ad. mod.L* 
plktformis . see Pilbus and -eobm.] Having the 
form of a pileus or cap. 

1838 Maynk Expos Lex.^ Pite/ortnis, pileiform, x866 
Treas Boi , Pileate^ Pilet/offitt having the form of a cap ; 
or having a pileiis 

t Pi'lemeut. Ohs rai [f Pile -ment ] 
The action 01 piodnct of piling; a piled heap 
*S!j)7"8 hP* Hall Sat. in. u, 16 Costly pileraents of some 
cunous stone 

Pileole (pm lz|d»l) Bot [ad, see 

next. Cf. "^.pikok.^ = next ; spec, in Glasses, etc. 
(seeqnots). 

X858 Maync Expos. Lex , Pileola. . .name given hy Mirbel 
to a peifectly close primordial Jeaf, having the form of a 
funnel, and which covers and hides the other leaves of the 
gemmtile, as in the Scirpns a pileole. 18B0 C. & F. Darwin 
JI fovew PI 62 With tlic Graminese the pait which first 
uses above the ground has been called by some the pileole. 
1 ) Fileolus (pilPdlzis), Bot \L.pUeohts (better 
/r//-), dim. of Pileus ] A little pileiis ; as the 
small cap-Iike receptacle of certain fungi. 

X858 m Maynp Expos. Lex. 1866 Treas Bot , Fileolus^ a 
little cap or cap-like body . i the receptacle of certain fungals 
II Fileorhiza (puiUit^robza). BoU Alsopileor- 
rbiaa; and m anglicised form pi leorhi^ze. [mod. 
L., f. L. ptkus cap + Gi. root, Cf. Coleo- 
BiiiZA.] The mass of tissue which covers and pro- 
tects the growing-point of a root ; the root-cap, 
X847 Hcnfrcy Bot. § 771 The conical hood upon the apex 
of the loot, called pihorrlaza The focus of 

development of the root is within the pileonhiza, whicdi is 

E ushed forward by the continual development of cells just 
^ ehind the apex. 1837 Bcbkelcy Ciyptog, Boi § 49 Tbeie 
is the same highly developed pdeorhi/e, which is no special 
organ, but the same thing with the pileorhue in moie com- 
plicated plants. X870 Brmi LY Boi (ed 2)113. 
Pileous (porlz|Os), a. tare, [f. L, type '^pih-tts 
(f, pikus ban) + -ous . cf, osseous^ carveous.] Per- 
taining to or comisltng of hair, hairy. 

xftda Dunllison Med Let , Pileoi/s, tliat which relates to 
the hail 1873 T O Tho.mas Bis. IPomm (ed. s) 700 When 
the predominating element of the mass is hair, these tumors 
are called piteous or piliferous 1893 Sec Lex , Piteous 

system, Bichal’i teini for the ariangement of hair on the 
body. 

Piler. [f. Pile + -eb i.] One who piles, 

x6xx Con GR., A ccumulateur^ . a beeper, or piler ; a hoorder 
1833 Browning Paracelsus v. 292 The sacred fire may 
flicker And die, for want of a wood-piler’s help 

Piler, Pllery, obs. forms of Pillab, Pillobv. 
PUeSj hramoiihoids ; see Pile sh 0 
Pilet, variant of Pellet sh 8 2, Ohs , pelt. 

II Pileum (poi'lfiJJ^m). Omith. [L (belter 
pilkum\ collat, form oiptleits {^pilkns) • see next.] 
The whole of the top of the head of a bird, com- 
prising the frons^ corona at vertex^ and occiput, 

X874 Coui s Birds N. IV. 457 A broad, tiansvcrsc, coronal, 
hlock bar of varying width (sometimes occupying half the 
pileum, sometimes a mere tine). Ibid. 665 Crown and long 
occipital crest deep glojiNy gieenish-black This pileum 
ex tends,, to a level witli the lower border of the eye 

llPiletis (poih'iii^s). PI. pilei (poMi'.m). [L. 
pTkus {boiiccpitkus, but pilms is the form in late 
MSS.) a felt cap Cf, Gr irtAo? in same sense.] 

1 . Antiq. A felt cap without a brim, worn by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. (Cf Petasus.) 

1776 J Adams /'Wm, Lett, (1876) 210^ For the seal, he 
proposes, .on one side.. Liberty with her pileus, x85oLbitci{ 
tr, C 0 MilUer's Anc. Art % 404 (ed. a) 342 On coins of 
Nicaea Pan stands with a pileus 1879 CasseWs Teihn, 
Edue. IV* 134/x The pileus of the former (the most ancient 
Greeks] being nearly the same os the modern fez, 

2 . Bot. A cap-hke formation m various Fungi ; 
esp. the cap-hke or umbrella-like structure at the 
top of the stipes, bearing the hymenmm on its 
under surface, in the ITymemmycetts (mushrooms, 
etc.) ; also called cap (see Cap lo a) 
vjia J. Lee Introd, Bot. 11. xxxi. (1765) 154 Agarhus^ 
with the Pileus on a Stipes 1778 Withering Brti. Plants 
(1796) I. 376 The GUIs are the fiat, thin substances, found 
underneath the Pileub. X873 Bbnmrtt Sc Dver Saehsl Bot. 
249 The naked pilei are originally gymnocarpous, 

3 Qrmth. Pileum. 

Pilew(e, obs. form of Pillow. 
tPHeways, ad^. Her. Ohs. rare. [f. Pile 4 
+ -WAYS.] In the manner of a pile or piles. 

1372 Bossewell Aim 11. 122 The Arrowes standing pile- 
waies m tioincte, is one of ye honorable ordinaries general 
tPilewiiey. Ohs. [Obscure: the second ele- 
ment appears to be whey\ see Skeat Gloss, to 
P. /V.] ? Some kind of whey, or ? ^lerr^. 

*362 Langl* P. pi. a V 134 Pew Ale and piiiwhit fr/.rr. 
pile-whey, pilcwhew; pilwhay; and C jxidyng ale] heo 
pourede to-gedeie, 

Pi*l6»work. [f Pile sb?- 3 + Wobk sb.Jl 
1 . Work constructed or consisting of piles. 

X702 Load. Cm. Na sySx/i A new PiTe-work is run out 
about 80 Foot from the Peer-bead of Minehead. 1726 Lfoni 
Alberti's Archft Lva/a Make the pile-work dew and broad 
every way. x 8 ^ Baify News a 6 Sept 3/2 In its fall it 
amofllied Ac wooden pile work. ^ , , , 

2 . A prehistoric structure of piles in a lake. 

1883 Lysll AnBq. Man 28 The pile works of Chamblon, 


which are of the bronze period, must be at the least 3300 
yeai s old. 1863 Lubbock Preh. Times v 169 The age of the 
Swiss Pileworks was at an end, 

[PHe-wom, m Jodi ell and some later Diets,, 
eiioneoiis alteration of pHmworth^ Plymouih, m 
Massinger.] 

Pilewort (psi lw»Jt). [f. Pile shQ Wort, 
from its reputed efficacy against piles, after the 
medL. name Jicariai cf. Figwort.] The Lesser 
Celandine or Figwort {Ranuncuhis Ficaiia or 
Ficana veim), an early spnng-flowenng plant 
allied to the butteicups, with bright yellow slairy 
flowers. Also extended to the whole genus or 
sub-genus Picaria. 

XS78 L\Tr Dodoens 1. xx, 31 The lesser [Celandine] is 
called in English Pyle worte, or Figwoite 1597 Gerardd 
Heibal 11 cclxxix. 66q, 1741 Compl Pam -Piece ir 111 363 
Violets, Dazies, double Pilewort. 183a Veg Subst. Food x86 
Ihe young leaves of Pilewoit are uoiled and used as an 
edible by ttie Swedish peasantiy, 
fb Formerly applied with qualifications to 
species of Scrophuhna cf. Figwort b 
1640 Parkinson Pheatr Boi 612 Scnphularia major . 
we in English [call it] great Figgewort, and gieat Pilewort 
Ibid. 1616 Guacaianeflnduin Pilewort. 

Pilfer (prlfti) , sh. Now rare. Forms ; 5 pilfre, 
pelfyr, -fere, 5-6 pylfre, 7- pilfer. [In earlier 
form app. a. OF. pelf re spoil (nth c. in Godef.) ; 
see Pble sb. In 1 7th c use, perh. vieired as formed 
immediately on Pilfer v] That which is pilfeied 
or plundered ; spoil, plunder, booty ; in early use 
also = PiLPEEY r, 

e X400 MandeviUe's Brut (E. E T S.) 13 All bat other 
pylfre he 3^f vn to other folk of b° X4X2-20 Lyog 
C/tron Troym xxvti (MS Digbya3olf 133/2), Noi swiche 
pilfre spoilingenoi robeiieAppartenenat to worthy chiualne, 
cii^Promp Parv Pelfyr, spolium, 1496 JDives 4- 
Pauper vii, i 277/1 Open theft is whan the theef is taken 
with his pelfere, 1539 St Papers Hen. F///, III 135 The 
..Scottys fled, and left mych come, butlers, and othei 
pylfie X607 R. C[AREW] Ir. Esitenne^s World of Wonders 
8s Peaceably to enjoy their pilfci and pray. 1791 W Gilpin 
Forest Scenery II 40 Too many .. depena on the precarious 
supply of forest pilfer. 

Pilfer (pi Ifw), S' Also6pelfer,pylfer, [app, 
a. OF or AF.peifie-r to inllage, rob (nthc. in 
Godef.) ' see Pelf s». ; but (from its late appear- 
ance) iieih. an Eng. formation on pelfir, Pilfer rA] 
1 . trans. To plunder, steal ; spec, (m later use), 
lo steal in small quantities, to filch, peculate. 

1330 Bald £ri(g. Votaries n. 28 He taught Jwm how to 
lecouer agayiie the possessyons and landes pelleted awaye 
by the i^nges from hys archebvshoisryck. 1377 Norih- 
BROOKE Diilng (r843} 135 If during the time of their play, 
any thing be pilfered or stollen out of his house, hee shall 
haue no la we at all for it 1633 0 Hcrbert TeniMet Snb- 
vtission ill, Ptlfrmg what 1 once did give, xysfl MiTCKrtr. 
in Ellis Osig, Lett. Ser. ir IV. 376 Happening to meet a 
waggon he thought theie might Im something to pilfer. 
x8^9 Dickens Sk, Bost Black Vstk Old palings . mended 
with stakes pilfered from the neighbounng hedges 
Jig. 1625 Bacon Ess.JFreatnesso/Kingd (Arb ) 473 The 
Commandeis. .wUht him, to set vpon them by Night ) But 
hee answered, He would not pil far the Victory. 1784 Cowper 


Task I. 13X And not a year hut pilfeis as he goes Some 
youthful glace that age would gladly keep. 1807-8 W. 
IRVING Salmag. XIX (i860) 441 Old time, i? a knave who.. 


From the fairest of b^uties wili pilfer their youth, 
b To plunder or rob (a person or place), rare, 

1838 Prescott Ferd ^ /s (1846) I vn 3 14 llie Egyptians, 
whom it was a merit Lo deceive and pilfer i8ra Brycp 
Arner. Comuiw H. Ixvii 520 In some States the treasury 
was pilfered. 

2 , inir. or absoi. To pillage, plunder ; spec, (in 
later use), to commit petty theft. 

<1x548 HAVLChroft , Hen V/If 2ci4b, And when the Turkes 
saw the Cnsten men styll pylfer (as the vsage of Souldiers, 
is) they issued out of their holde. a x6x8 Kaleigh Rem 
(1664) 90 As many of your Lordships as have pilfered ftom 
the Crown Timdal Raptn's Hist. Eug, xvii. (1743) 

II. let An Engushman being taken pilfering raised a 
quarrel 1879 H Spbnccr Data ef Eikics xv. 8 xo2. 264 
A servant who pilfers, may have to sufler pain from being 
discharged. 

Hence PiTfered, Pl'lfering ppl. ad/s.; also 
Pi’lferliigly’ adv. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V^ 1 ii. 142 To defend Our in land from 
the pilfering Borderers. x6xx Cotcr, Suhreptwemeni. 
pilferingly, hy stealth, by false meanea iBit Cure Vill 
Minstr. 1 73 Mistaking me for pilfering boy. 1878 B 
Taylor Deukalion i, v, My pilfered stren^h shall of itself 
return, ^ 

Pilferage (pi'lf^rS^d); [f. prec. + -age] The 
action or practice of pilfering; petty theft ; in first 
quot, the product of pilfering, stolen goods. 

i!xtfa 6 Dick 0/ Devon u iv in BullenO PI II. 40 Vour 
horse and weapons I wUl take, but no pilferage. x 8 zx in J 
Smyth Praet Cnsioms ays If any pilleiage, or other 
misoemeanor, be detected at the said wharf whereby the 
revenue may be prejudiced, 1882 Smiles Engineers I v 
vni 426 Conveyed, at great risk of breakage and pilferage. 

Pilferer (prlfarsi). [f. as prec. + -bb i ] One 
who pilfers; a petty thief. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong. Desrdbhnr pilleur^ 
a tneef, a robber, a picker, a pilferer 1387 Harrison Eng- 
landm. xv, (1878) 11 lox [Small fairs] are oft prejudiciall 
to such as dwell neere hand., by pilferers that resort vnto 
the same 1634 Wither Ewhhmes 167 The poore and 
petty pilferers you see On wheeles, on gibbets and the 
gallow tree. rnSb Young Loot Fame lu. go Thieves of 
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Jwiown) and pilferers of fame 1840 Macauxav £ss,i Ckzii 
4(1854) 533^ Ihe whole crew of pilferers and oppressois 
from whom be had rescued Bengal 

■Prlfejriiijf, [f, as prec. + -iNai.] The 

action of the vb- PiLrEH i a. Pillaging, plunder- 
ing, robbery b. Stealing or thieving in 

small quantities ; petty theft 

1548 Hall Chron^^IIin V66h, The Englishmen durst 
not ones deuide them seiues or fal to pufiyng lotd^ 
Hen. VII 57 h. The people cryed to God dayly for an 

ende of their pilfrynge *583 STUBBES^«rt/ Adtte 11 {i88a) 
38 Licentious persons liuing vpon pilfering and stealing 
1596 Bacok Jfhr. ^ Use Com Lasui (1635)17 Some whose 
ounces are pilfnng under twelve pence value, they judge 
to be whipped iSipMACAOLAV/f/r^ ix II 464 There 
had been. .much less waste and pilfering m the dockyards 
than formeily ^ 

attn^. 16*4 Capt. J Smith Virjpma iii vii 70 This 
husinesse thus abused by such pilfnng occasions. 1863 
Dickens Jlird. Pr i xiv, Sneaking in and out among the 
shipping, .in a pilfeung way. 

Pi’lfenneiLt. rare-K [f as prec. + -meet.] 
Pilfering, petty theft ; something pilfered 
i8a3 Chalmers Senn, I 174 [They]iium her such pilferments 
as can pass unnoticed among the peniuisites of their office. 

tPrlfery. Forms: 

-ne, pilfery, -erie, 7 pilfrey [app. in origin 
a variant of plfeue^ Pelfey (a. OF. ^pelferie^ 
peuferie) , but fiom the first denoting the action 
of F pelfrer * to pillage, plunder, rob % rather than 
the concrete ‘booty, spoil’, and afterwards asso- 
ciated with the special sense of Pilfeb v ] 

1 . The action of plundering or pillaging; robbery, 

1494 Fabyan Chi on vii. 630 To vacabondys thatlokyd 

for pylfry & ryfflynge *577 Harrison England it x (1877) 

I 2tg What notable robeiies, pilfenes [etc ] 1 need not to 
rehearse. 

2 . Petty theft, pilfering, peculation, 

IS73 Tusser Hush (1878) 17 To folow profit earnesthe but 
meddle not with pilferie 1579-80 North Pitiiarch (1595) 
1069 Lucius Pella was accused and conuicted of robbery, 
and pilferie in his office i6a8 Lc Grys tr Bm clays 
Argents 148 A seruant had done a pilfery, he fled and was 
pursued by his master *730 Strype i^ionds Sum I. 11 

II lo/x For the restraining of which Naughtiness and Pil- 
feries, the said John bad again purchased ic 

attrib, X589 PoTTENHAM Eng. Poeste in xix (Arb) aaS 
To excuse a fault as to say of a great robbery, that it was 
hut a pilfiy matter 

8 The produce of plundering or pilfering, 
stolen or pilfered property, 

1592 Nashe/’ PemlesseieA 2) ryb, You slowe spirited 
SaturuLsts, that haue nothing but the pil fries of your penne 
Z626 T. HIawkins] Cnussm's Holy Crt 301 As one should 
pull a pilfiy out of a theeues coifer 

Pilgarlic (pilga jJik) Also 6 pyllyd, 7 pild-, 
peeled garlio(kj 7-9 peel-garlio. [f. Pilled, 
Peeled ppl a. + Gaklic ; cf. Pilcokf, Pilledow, 
PiLPATE.] An appellation given first to a ‘pilled’ 
or bald head, ludicrously likened to a peeled head 
of garlic (see garlic-head^ Gahlic 3), and then to 
a bald-headed man, sometimes with insinuation as 
to an alleged cause (quots. 1619, 1671) ; fiom the 
17th c. applied in a ludicrously contemptuous or 
mock-pitiful way. ‘poor creature’. Now dial in 
various shades of meaning. Also alirib. 

«, a X529 Skelton 1843I 122 
Ye loste hyr fauyi quyt , Your pyllyd garleke hed Cowde 
hocupy theie no stede, She callyd yow Syr Gy of Gaunt. 
7 a 1605 1?jStow (Farmer), He will soon be a peeled garlic 
like myself 1619 J. T. The Hunting of the Pox a 
pleasant Discourse betweene the Authour and Pild-Garlike, 
wherein is declared the Nature of the Disease, how it came, 
snd how It may be cured Ihtd 1 , 1 onettooke Pild Garlike 
on the way Utd u, He had of Spanish Buttons store vpon 
his forehead mixt, And where that they were falne away, 
there Stooles in place were fixt. 1671 Skinner Eiytml 
JLvig, Augl, Ptlld or Peetd Garlicky cm Cutis (hoc est 
PcUis) vcT Pill omnes ex morbo aliquo, praeseitim Lue 
Venerea, deiluxerunt 

J 3 . a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieut n. ii, And there got he 
a knocke and down goes pilgarlike, Commends his soule 
to his she saint and exit ^ 1(567 Denham Direct Painter 
31 vuL 28 Poor PeekGarlick George. 1690 Boyer JDici. 
Franc -Ang 1 s v.tSo/^^r, The poorpilgarlick was soundly 
horsewhipped. 1824 Carlyle m Froude Life (i88a) I xiv 
247 The strange pilgarUc figures that I saw breakfasting 
over a few expiiing embers on roasted apples. 1843 f. 
Ballantine Gaherl Wj Wee Raggit Laddie iv, Our gentry's 
wee peel.garlic getts Feed on bear meal an' sma" ale swats 
z88o Aninm Dmon Gloss , Ptelgarlick, a yellow person , 
a person diessed shabbily or fantastically, 1888-90 SkeMeld 
Gloss , PillgarltCf sb a poor, ilkdressed person j an ^ect 
of pity or contempt z^ Punch ai Apr, 186 No ’ 'tis Bull 
is pilgarlic and martyr 

b. Used by the speaker of himself as a (^uast- 
proper name ; commonly Pilgarlic * poor I, 
poor me. dial, and U S. colloq. or slang 
1694 Echaho Plautus ir6 They cou’dn't save poor Pilgar. 
lick from going to Pot. 17^ Swift PoL Conversat 75 They 
went all to the opera j and so poor Pilgarlick came home 
alone 1793 Burns Lett , io G. Thomson Sept , A ballad is 
my hobby-horse, that, is sure to run poor pilgarlick, the 
bedlam jockey, quite beyond a^ useful point or post in the 
common race of men 1884 H. Collingwood Under Meteor 
Flay 173 Little Summers and I— poor Pilgarlic— were so 
entitely consumed with disgust. x88g Farmer Diet A mer , 
Pilgarlic. , One’s self. Thus a thief will inform a pal that 
pilga rliG was engaged in any given undertaking 

Hence FHsfa rllcky pitiable, poor-spiiited 
1893 E. Gosse Cm, Kii Kats (1896) 96 It is a pilgarlicky 


mind that is satisfied with saying, ‘I like you, Dr Fell, the 
leason why I cannot tell ' 

tPilgate, pilget, pil^et. Sc. Ohs. app. = 
Pillion 1 

Z5XI Aec Ld High Treas Scot IV 221 Item, to Robert 
Spetele, for reformyng and lyning of ane pil^et to hir 1537 
ihid. VI. 356 Delivent be the said Patrik ane pan of 
girthis to anepilgate .ija z6zo in 34/A Hep Hist MSS 
Comm. App in. 46 For blak clothe to the Lady Dudope 
bir womans pilget, and for making it 

Pi Iger. dial [perh. f. File sb^ + gar^ Gakb 
sb?^ . cf. Elqer ] A fish- or eel-spear 
a Z825 Forby Voc E Anglia^ Pilger, a fish spear. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss , Pilger a three-pionged eel spear x8m 
Westm Gaz 22 Feb. 5/2 He was using a pilger, and brought 
up an eel 6lb 2 oz , and meosunng 4n. ^jin, 

Pilgrim. (pilgrtni)» sh. Forms: 2-4 pile- 
grim, 3 pele-, pillegrim, 4pylegrym, pylgrime, 
pilgenm, Sc. pilgraba, pilgerame, 4-6 pil- 
gTym(e, -gratae, pylgrim, 4-7 pilgrune, 5-6 
pylgreme, -gryni(e, 6 pyl-, pilgrem, pilgrum, 
4- pilgrim. / 9 . 4 pilegmn, 6 pilgrin, Sc. -greu. 
[Eaily ME. pelegnni^ pilegnmy repr OF. *pele- 
gnuj antecedent iorm to pHenn (iithc in Littre) 
^ Pt.pelegnn, CeX.pelegn^peieg}if \X, pellcgnno, 
Sp. peregrino L. peregi Xn-um one that comes 
from foreign parts, a stranger, f peregre adv , from 
abroad, abioad, pereger that is abroad or on a 
journey, f. per thiougli + ager field, country, land ■ 
see Peregrine. In Romanic, pei eg? ino became, by 
dissimilation of ^ ..r, pelegi'moj pelegnii, whence 
Y.pUenn In Eng (rarely in OF), final n be- 
came w, making pe/egrwi, ptlegriniy pilgrim (cf, 
OHG./2//^f///), also pelrwiage ; see Pilgrimage. 
(Gower has also the later Fr. form, Pelerin )] 

A. Illustration of Forms 

a. ei»oo Pilegnm [see B, i] ^2205 Lay. 30736 pe 
pillegrim bine (aide Al pat he wolde /bid 30744 Bnen 
, saide pet he wes pelegrim Ah pic nefden he nan mid 
him 13 Cwsor M. 17288+ 330 (Colt ) Art pou not a pil- 
grim pat walkes heie in land? <71375 Si. Leg Suints 
111 [Andieas) 1001 Thane come a pylgi ime sodanly. — 1056 
Quhen pe pilgram had hetd bis Ikd xxvh {Machor) 
z2i8 He as pilget ame thocht at Rome to be 2382 WvcLir 
Heb XI, 13 jtor thei ben pilgiymes [1388 pilgryms], and 
herborid men vpon the erthe — x Pet ii. n, I beseche 
you, as comelynges and pilgnmes [1388 pilgryinys] c X440. 
Promp, Pam 398/2 Pylgreme peregmvus 1500-30 Dun- 
bar Pot-ms Ixxin g Walk furth, pilgianie 2530 Pal&gr 
254/1 PylgrymCfPellenn 2535 Covlrdai c 2 Asdras xvi 
40 Be euen as pylgrems vpon eaith, 2563 Winjet JVAs 
(S. 1 S.) II 16 It appeiis to me, the Pilgrum 
/ 3 . 13W Gower Coftp I no Two pilegiins of so giet age 
ax€oo Burzl Ptlgf in J Watson Collect (3709) 11 22 Bot 
I who wes ane pure Pilgren And half an Snonimeir. 

B. Signification 

1 . One who travels from place to place ; a person 
on a journey j a wayfaier, a tiaveller , a wanderer ; 
a sojomner (Now poet, or rhet, m general sense.) 

<7X200 Vices 4* Virtues 35 Swa doS pilegiirnes 0 e latep her 
aweu card, and fnieS tn to ol 9 ie lancle, 0x300 Curso> M 
683s (Cott ) To pilgiime and to vneuth bou her pe wit pi 
dedis cuth ^1330 R Brunnb Chron (Rolls) 15066 

are of so for contre, And als pylegiyms. *382 Wyclif 
Z3/j&£xxiv. 18 Thou aloone ert a pilgrym of Jerusalem, 1483 
Cath, Angl. 278/1 A Pilgrame, peregtinus, extianeus, 
exoticus 1582 Stakyiiurst jSneis 1 (Arb ) 17 Lyke wan- 
dringpilgj im too famosed Italic trudging 1727-46 Tiiomsom 
Summer g6^ A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites With in- 
stant death. 2764 Gold&m. Trew 197 And haply too some 
pilerim, thither led. With many a taJe repays the nightly 
bed, 1840 Dickens C .S/w^xv,The two pilgrims, pur- 
sued their way in silence a X850 Rossetti Dante 4 Ctnle 
I. (1874) xo6 Any man may he allied a pilgrim who leaveth 
the place of his birth 

2 spec. One who journeys (usually a long dis- 
tance) to some sacied place, as an act of religious 
devotion ; one who makes a pilgrimage. (The 
prevaibng sense.) 

0x225 Ancr.R. ssoO^re pilegnmes goS mid swinke uorte 
wchen one holie monnes bones, ase Sein James o 3 ei Sem 
Giles 2362 Langl. P PI. A Piol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers 

For to seche Sejnt leme and seintes at Uoome, Wenten 
forp in heore wey, c Chaucer Prol. 26 Pilgrimes were 
Aey alle That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 1456 Sir 
G Have Law Arms (S T S.) 238 All pilgrymes to quhat 
voyage that ever thai pas m the service of God and his 
sanctis, thay ar all in the protectioun and salvegarde of the 
pape, 2560 Daus tr Sle%dane*s Comm 341 b. At the same 
time were voiy manye Pilgrimes at Rome, to thentent 
theymight recemecleanei emission and forgeuenes of theyr 
sinnes. Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1 11, 140 There ai e Pilgrimes 
going to Canterbury with rich Offerings, and Traders riding 
to London with fat Purses 2764 Burn Poor Laws 205 Pil- 
grims were licensed to wander, and beg by the way, to render 
their devotions at the shnneb of dead men 1841 Lane A mb 
Nts I a6 Pilgrims returning fiom the holy places bring 
water of Zemzem, dust from the Prophet’s tomb. 

fig. (chieHy in aHegorical religious use : cf, 
Pilgrimage sb. i c). 

02225 Aft(.r R 350 peo pilegrimes pet go® touward 
neouene, heo goS foite beon isonted, & forte luinden God 
sulf 2341^70 Alex <5 Dtnd 083 For erpe is nouht our 
But we ben poie piiegnmus put m pis worde. 
«8a [see A a] C2430 Lydg Mtn, Poems (Percy Soc ) 122 
To erthely pilgrymes that passen to and froo, Fortune 
shewithe. , How this world is a tburghefare ful of woo 25^ 
iiNOALE Heb, XI 13 They, confessed that they were 
atraunger^ and pilgiems [Wyclif pilgrymes and herborid 
men] w the erthe 2678 Buhyan {title\ Ihe Pilgum’s, Pro- 
gtess fiom this World to That which is to come Ibid 1 


go, I was a Pilgrim, going to the Coelestial City, 273a Law 
Serious C i. (ed. 2) 8 lo live as Pilgrims in Spiritual 
Watching 1838 Emerson Addr , Lit Ethics Wks (Bohn) 
II 206 A divine pilgrim in nature, all things attend his steps. 
4 Ainer. Hist. Name given m later times to 
those English Pnntans who founded the colony of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620, Now usually 
Pilgrim Fathers 

Governor Bradford in 1630 wrote of his company as 
‘pilgi ims ’ m the spiritual sense (sense 3) i eferrmg to Heb xi, 
23 The same phraseology was repeated by Cotton Mather 
and others, and became Tamihar in New England In 1798 
a Feast of the * Sons ' or ‘Hens of the Pilgrim^ ’ was held at 
Boston on 22 Dec,, at which the memory of ‘ the Fatheis ' 
was celebrated. With the frequent juxtaposition of the 
names Pilgrims, Fathers, Heirs or hons of the Pilgiims, 
and the like, at these aniuveisary feasts, ‘Pilgrim Fatheis ' 
naturally arose as a rhetorical phrase, and gradually grew 
to be a historical designation 

[2630 BRAnroRD Hist Plymouth Colony 36 1 hey knew 
they were but pilgrimes, & looked not much on those things, 
but lift vp their eyes to y* heauens, their dearest cunirie 2654 
E, Johnson Wond-iv Prov, 226 Vet weie these pilgrim 
people minded of the suddnm foigeifulness of those worthies 
that died not long before 2702 C. Matiicr Magn, Chr 1. 1 
§ 4 They look iheir leave of the pleasant City [Leyden], 
where they had been Pilgrims and Strangers now for Eleven 
Years. Ibtd. 11 1 §1 They found.. a New World in which 
they found that they must live like Stiangers and Pilgrims, 
1793 C Robbins Serm 29 But they knew they were pil- 
grimes] 2798 Columbian Ceniinel 26 Dec. 2/4 The Feast 
of the ‘ Sons of the Pilgri ms Ibid 20 Dec 2/4 ‘ The Hens 
of the Pilgrims’ Celebiated on Saturtfay Dec, 22, the 177th 
Anniversary of the landiiig of iheir Forefathers at Plymouth 
Rock, the day of the nativity of New England 2892 
Hatton (N. Y ) ai Apr,, Whit shall we say to the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims, and the Signers,, who are happy 
and content under his ICtoker’s) sway? 

2799 Columbian Ceniinel 25 Dec. 3 An Ode [by Samuel 
Davis], in honor of the Fathers, was sung., by the company 
to the tune of Old Hundred.. It concluded with the follow- 
ing verse Hail Pilgiim Fathers of our race, With grateful 
hearts your toils we trace. Oft as this votive Day returns, 
We’ll pay due honors to >our urns. 2802 Ihd. 23 Dec 2/4 
‘ Sons of the Pilgrims ' Yesterday, the anniveisary of the 
landing of our Pilgrim Fathers, at Plymouth, m 1620, was 
celebrated 28x3 J. Davis Disc 3 To look back to the origin 
of our state, and to revive .the transactions and the toils of 
our pilgrim fathers, who, at such a season, first landed on 
these shores iBso J Thacher Hist Plymouth (1832) 246 
The present year closes the second centuiy since the pilgrim 
fathers fiist landed on our shores x8a8 Mrs HfMANS {iith) 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England 284X 
Alex. Young (,tiile) Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625 1853 Marsdi n 

Ear^ Punt. 395 Ihe May-fiowei and the Speedwell, in 
which the exiles of Leyden, the pilgrim fathers, embarked 
upon their voyage. 

6 . U. S. and Colonial An original settler; a new- 
comer, a recent immigrant (also said of animals). 
1852 in W, Piatt Colonial Experiences 234 (Morris) [In the 
' Dream of a Shagroon which bore the date. April 1851,,. 
the teim] 'pilgrim ’ [was fiist applied to the settlers] 2^5 
Lady Barker Station Life N Zealand lii (1874) 20 Fifteen 
yeais ago a few sheds received the ‘ Pilgrims as the fiist 
comeis ate always called 2887 L buiNuuRNr in SaibneVs 
Mag II. 508/z 'Pilgiim' and ‘tenderfoot’ were formerly 
applied almost exclusively to newly imported caltle,. they 
ate usually used to de<-tgn.'ite all newcomers, touiNts, and 
business-men 1888 Centmy Mag. Feb. 509/1 Those heids 
conbisiing of piignms,. animals driven up on to the ran|;e 
from the South, and therefore m poor condition. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 30 Mar 5/2 Sir John Hall .was one of the original 
‘ Canterbury pilgiima *, as the first settlers in the New Zea- 
land province founded under the auspices of the Church of 
England were styled 

6 . A peiegiine falcon : see Peregrins A. ^ 

z866 Motn. Star 4 Aug, Sparrow hawks, gerfalcons, 
hobbies, pilgrims, vultures, and merlins. 

7 . * A term given about 1765 lo an appendage of 
silk, fixed to the back of a lady’s bonnet, by way 
of covering the neck, when walking’ (Fairholt 
Costume in Eng (i860) Gloss.); cf. Pelerine. 

8. aiirib and Co 7 nb. 

a. attrih. (sometimes quasl-atg^.) That is a 
pilgnm; going on pilgnmage; consisting of pii- 
gnms ; of, pertaining or relating to a pilgrim or 
pilgrims ^spilgrzw chiefi city ^ foot, ga? land, H/e, 
man, monk, poet, sheet, soul, spirit, slate, step, 
ihiong, trade, traffic, tram, wat nor, weed', pilgrim- 
cloak, -staff {'■stave^ -tax, Msxs pilgrim-like vjbi. 
and adv., pilgrtm-vionger, pilgnm wise adv., pil- 
grim-wofn adj. 

2805 ScoiT Last Mmsir. vr xxviu, When ^pilgrlm-chiefs, 
m sad array, Sought Melrose holy shiine, x8a3 Mrs. 
Hemans Vespers Palermo i i, He folds around him His 
♦pdgrim cloak, xs^a Wyclif Zeph I 8 Clothid with ’•pil- 
grim [gloss or straunge] clothing [L ws/e peregrhid\ 2878 
Browning La Smsiaz 325 Sward my •"pilgrim-loot can prwe, 
2860 PusRY Min. Proph 591 Their ‘•pilgrim life from the 
pttf sage of the Red Sea. 1574 Newton Health Mag, Epist* 

7 Dwelling (^Pylgrymhke) m the bodies of all men, women, 
and fourfopted beastes. 1725 M. Davies Athen. Brit, I 284 
As the*Pilgnm»Monger Mr. Medcalf undauntedly own*d in 
1712. 2844 Mrs Browning Vis. Poets ccxxvu. He our 

*pilgnm poet. 2628 Br athwait Descr Death xvi,*Pilgrim 
remouer that depnues vs sencc. 2768 Baretti Acc, Italy L 
25 That he might not Ue..m beggarly * pilgrim sheets, z^ 
Mrs Browning Runaway Stave ai Pilgrtm*s Point ii, O 
’pilgnm-soals, I speak to you 1 z8xs S. Rogers Columbus 
Poems (1839) 42 Oh, had ye vowed with ♦pilgrim staff to 
roam x9nx Micrntr P. R. iv. 427 Till mormng fair Came 
forth with »Pilgnm steps in amice gray, x^ Lett. fr. 

(2843) 252 Do you know that Government has 
abolished the *pilgnm-tax? Montgomcry Hymn, 
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* StHgwe ilu song of those who stand' lii, Toil, trial, suffei- 
ing, still await On earth, the “pilgrim-throng 1700 Drydcn 
Charac, Good Parson i A panshjjiiiest was of the*pilgiim- 
tram c 1610 Pdgt tm*s ^ottg in Fai r kS* yas, I (1848) no, 
1 am a ^pilgnm-waiiiour bound to fight Under the red 
crosse, ’gainst my lebell will, c 1470 Henry ]y allace i 277 
His modyr gi aithit hir in •‘pilgranie weid a 1591 H Swn h 
lyKs, (18(57) II' 48s Ih eaith, man wanders, ’‘pilgiim-wise. 
1899 Academy 15 July 56/2 Thine tShakspere's] the ihtine 
inoie ’’pilgrim'woin than all The shiines of singers 

b. Special Comb, (often with the possessive ptl^ 
grinds ) : pilgrim-bottlOi pilgnm^s bottle, a flat 
bottle witli a ring on each side of the neck foi the 
insertion of cords by which it may be hung and 
earned ( = Costiibl l) ; Pilgrim Pathers {Amet, 
: sec sense 4 ; hence pilgnm-fatherly a. 
nonce-wd (after fatheKly)^ chaiacterislic of the 
Pilgrim Fathers ; pilgrim’s pouch., a variety of 
ptlgrtfiCs sign (q. v ), consisting of a piece of lead 
or other inateiial in the foim of a small pouch ; 
pilgrim's ring, pilgrim-ring (see qiiot .) ; f pil- 
grim-salve, pilgrim's salve, ‘ an old ointment, 
made chiefly of swme’s grease and isinglass' 
(Halllw.); in qnot 1670 euphemism for ’orduic, 
filth ' , pilgrim’s shell, a uickle- or scallop-shell 
earned by a pilgrim as a sign of having visited 
the shrine of St James of Compostella or some 
sacred place ; also an artificial carved imitation of 
such a shell; pilgrim’s sign, a medal or other 
small object picsenlecl to a pilgiim at a shrine or 
othci sacied place as a sign of his having visited 
it ; pilgrim's vase, a flat vase made in imitation 
of a pilgrim^ s hoUk 

1874 Aictmol, yruL Dec 431 Mis, Bmly sent for exhibi- 
tion two coHtrds, or *j»Igrlms' bottleb. H. 3 ). lioLte- 
STON Dis Liver 27 Tnii grooved condition has been 
spoken of aa llie / pilgrim’s botUo Iivoi 1883 Frelman 
Impress, V 6*. vii. 64 It sounds, so to speak, ‘^pilgrmi- 
fatherly', 1877 W JoNis Fmgtr^fing i8x The ’’’pilgnm- 
ring ' of Edward the Confeii&or . was in after times piesct ved 
with gieat care, Jh/d. 266 One of the ring*, given to tourists 
to tiie holy city, as a ceitificaie of their vibit^ 'uid called . 
pilgi iins’ riiigH, c 1580 J I PI LRiE Bugbea) $ i, 111, 90 in A rchw 
iiind Neu (1897) XCVUI 313 A diane of ^pyliinin 
salve to clap to hiss nosse 1670 Moti, Ace Scot, in //arl 
Jl/isc (Park) VI 137 The whole pavement is pilgrim salvo 
167a [H Sturhi 1 Koiemary li Hayes 18 Cutaneous piibtuies, 
for which ilie pilgrims salve will be necessaiy 

Prlgrim, v. [f. prcc. sb. Cf, 01 ^, pekimcjj 
Ger. ptVgtrn,] intr. To be, or act as becomes, 
a pilgiim; to make apilgiimage, go on pilgi im- 
age ; to travel or wander like a pilgiim. Albo to 
pilgrim id. Hence PiTgrlralng vbl, sh, and ppl, a* 
(iSfix Chaucers Wks, 285 b (Ttfj/, Love i, Piol,), Whan I 
pilgtamed \ett, 1532 pilgrymagcd]out of mykithc in wmtere ] 
*( 58 r Grew Afus^nm i, 176 The l^si]mer-womt Ambulo , 
pilgninH up and down every where, feeding upon all sorts of 
IManlii. 1817 Carlyle Germ, Rom, III* 154 He pdgrimed 
to his old sporting*pIaccs. 1831 6 a} L Res, 11 vii, His 

mad Filgrimtngs, and general solution into aimless Discon- 
tmuity. 1864 JIurton heoi Aht If, ii. 284 With my slalT 
in my hand i pilgt lin’d it away all alona 

IPilgrimage (pi-lgrimed^), sb. Forms ; 3 
pelrimage, pllegrim-, 4pilgriu-, pylgryu-, 4-' 
pilgrimage, (4-6 pylgrym-, pylgrim-, pil- 
grym-, pilgrem-, pylgrem-, pelgrymage, 5-6 
pil-, pylgramage)* pelrhih {xsesdiy pslrtn-) 
age^ a. OF. pelrifihy peltyihy pelmmge^ also 
pel{t)egfdn-^ p^Ugiina^ (Godef.), f. pelerimr 
(etc.) vb., to go as a pilgrim : see Pilohim v, and 
-AOB, In ME. nearly always with m foi oiiginal 
and conformed to the contemporary spelling of 
pilgrim. Hat Gower has the French form pelrin- 
age (see Pk^khinaok), and MSS, of riijoo hare 
ptlgitn-^^ pylgrfmgHf with //.] 

1 . A journey made by a pilgrim ; a journey 
(usually of considerable duration) made to some 
sacred j)lace, as an act of leligious devotion ; the 
action of taking such a journey. Phr. io go on 
(t ittf t pilgrimage 

ex»So 0 , Kent, Serm, in O, E Si Mirre slgne- 

fiellb] uaiiinge for ho luue of gode..co ine pelriinage , . and 
to do alle he gode bet me may do Tor godes Juue ettgo 
S, Eng, Leg, 1 . 40/200 A giet pilegnmage it Is i-holde . 
To sechen pat like hotie stude seint lemes bones 
beoth>. Ibid, 473/391 To don pelrlmage ?wy raddest 
thou me? 1, 13x5 Siiorrham 1. zoa8 Pelgrymage and heddyng 
hard, Flesch ftam lykynge to arere. 1:13*^ melr, Horn. S4i 
I mac ml vaiageTilsainJam in pilgrimage. 1 1386 Ciiauckr 
ProL 21 In Southwerk at the Tabard os I lay. Redy to 
wenden on my pllgrymoge To Caunterbury with ful deuout 
corage. <7x400 yv/w 4 Vespasian (Roxb.) 837 pus bygan 
her pilgrinageCv.npylgrynage]. <7x400 Destr, Proy 2022 
When hoi hade .Perfourmetpere pilgraroage, prayers and 
all. e xAio tr« De ImiteUione i xxul . 31 pey hat con muche 
a pllgrymage are but seldom j>e houer. zgti T. Wilson 
Rhi, (1380) X77 All EngUnde reioyseth thatPilgrirnage u 
banished, and IdoliUrie for euer abolished. xSgi Weever 
Am, Pm, Mon, 20a To this new shrined Mmyr, pewlc . . 
flocked in pilgHmoge 1703 Maunorell younu perns, 
(X73a) * It was to my purpose to undertake this ftlgrimagc. 
x^ H. H. Wilson Brit, India HI iii. Vjiixs Ate ayisit 
to^cutia, and a pngrimsge to Mecca,, .Syed Ahmed re. 
turned.. to the Upper Prownces. 

b. ir<m^*<dsgen, Ajonmw; a travelling about, 
peregrinati^ ; sojoummg. Now with allusion to 


prec, sense ; A journey undertaken for some pious 
purpose, or to visit a place held in honour from 
association with some person or event, 

*3 Cursor M 2659 (Cott ) pat pou hac had in pelrimage 
\Fairf, pilgrimage] pine sal it haue in heritage, Al J>e kyng. 
like 0 ))is land xgSfj Trlvisa Higden (Rolls) III 287 Ooii 
axede of Socrates why pilgremages [L. ^eitgrtnaiiones} itood 
hym to no profit 1483 Caxton { title ) The Pylgiemage of 
the sowle. {Colophon) Heie endeth the dreme of pjlgiem- 
age of the soule 1582 Sfanyiiurst Mneis 11 (Arb) 68 
Tnovv mu&t with surges bee banged and pilgi image yick 
soom ^ 1596 SiiAKS Merck V i 1 lao Tel me now^ what 
Lady is the same To whom you swore a secret Pilgrimage 
x6p4 ScoiTow Plani Mass Col Mass Hist Coll (1858) 
IV 306 Thus far of the Light and white side of the Pillar, 
which attended us m this oui Wilderness Pilgrimage 1797 
Mrs Radcliih Italian xii, Thetis seem a pilgrimage 
of pleasuie 1849 Macaui ay Hist Eng 111 I 337 The 
liluaiy, the museum, the aviaiy, and the botanical garden 
of Sir Thomas Biowne, weie thought by Fellows of the 
Royal Society well woithy of a long pilgrimage 

0.^^. The couise of mortal life figured as a 
journey, 01 a < sojourn in the flesh', esp os a 
journey to a future stale of rest or blessedness 
<»z34o Hampole Psaller Ixiv x Haly sanies fiat lurnys fia 
pllgrymoge of fils life til endles gladneb X340 - Pr, Come 
i J9S JJis world es Jie way and passage, fiur^ whilL lyes our 
pilgrimage, fX43o Lydg. Mtn, Poems (P«rcy boc) 101 
Gyven to man heie m cure pilgremage. xsa6 Pilgr, Per/, 
(W. de W, 1537} z This tteatyse called the pilgiyniage of 
peifecciun, is diuyded m to ihre bokes. 13x6 Tindaic 
z Pet 1 17 Se that ye passe the tyme off youi pilgieinage 
[irapoiKias, Wycl pilgrimage, Geneva dwelling, R/iem pere- 
grination, i6ex soiourning] in feaie. 1736-7 Uoodridoc 
Hymn^ ' Oh God of Bethel' 1, Who thro' tins weary Pil- 
giiinage Hast all our Falheis led 1859 Eliot A, Bede 
IV, That his molhei might be. .comfoited by his presence all 
the days of her pilgi image. 

d Pilgf image 0/ {f/or) Grace^ in Eng Mtsl , 
the name assumed for their movement by those 
who rose m the Noith of England in 1556 in 
opposition to the dissolution of the monasteries 
and other features of the Rcfoimalion. 

*S3fi Lett, ff Papas Hen, Vllt^ XI. 304 By all the whole 
consent of the herdmen of this our pilgriniage for grace, 
\lbid, 303 Crist crucify id, For thy woundes wide, Us com- 
nions guyde, Which pilgnmes be Throve Godes giace ] 
<ex548 11 all Chion,^ lien VIII 230 b, They named this 
theie sedimous and traiterous voiage, an bolye and blessed 
Pilguinage x6ox & low Ann 967 l^uarg Oth of the rebeh 
in Yoike shite.) Yee shall not entermto tins your pilgi image 
of grace for the common wealth onely, hut for the loue that 
you do beare to Gods faith and .the church inihtant [etc], 
xSa^ Lingaro Hist, Fug VI, 331 Tlicir cnterpn**e was 
quaintly termed the pilgi im^e of grace on their banners 
were painted the Image of Christ crucified, and the chalice 
and host. 

2 . iramf, A place to which a pilgrimage is made. 

xSX7ToRKiNOioN/’/4r. (1884} 56 Soia visited pylgrymages. 

15*9 More Dyedoge 1, wks, 145/1 To doo honour to their 
rtfliques, & visit pilgiimages. x68o Mordfh Geog Rect,^ 
Germany (1685) 125 oeckavar, a Bishops See and Cell are 
of the gieatcst Pilgrimages m the Austrian Teriitory. 1864 
Neale in Ecdesiologisi XXV xoa The chapel of S Odele 
in Auvergne, a great pilgrimage. 

3 , attnb 

*7*9 J" T. Philipps tr. Thirty four Coffer 92 How long 
they had lead that Pilgrimage State of Life ? 1773 J. Con- 
i)KrZ.W inEvang (1813) XXL 92 In your pilgi image- 

coin se live above, and live on Him who lives above. 1897 
Daily Hews 30 Sept 6/a It [Kano] is on the pilgrimage route 


PiinLiuage, v, [f prea sb.] 

+ 1 . tnlr. To TOjoum, to live among strangers. 
138a WvcLiFa Kings v'iw 2 And gooynge withhyre hous 
[she] pylgrymaffid in the lond of Phylisteis many dayes, 
— yer. XXXV 7 That jee lyue manye da3es vpon the fa<x of 
the lon^ m which 5ee pil^imagen x^-8 T, Usk Test, 


JVO Cross Wks. 178a 11 356 [Mosefij cnus^rainer co sojourn 
and pilgrimage with the despised afflicted, tormented 
Israelites in the wilderness. 

2 , tntr. To make a pilgrimage; to go on pil- 
grimage. Also to pilgrimage tt, 
xdxx Bp Mountagu mainbm 496 It is arbitiary vnto 
what Shrme. they will giue. vnto whom they will pilgrim- 
age it, 1647 R. Stapylton ynvenal vi. S 55 1 *»h® U 

pilgrimage, at Meroe fill Warme drops to I'PrinJd* Ii»is 
Temple. 18x9 Lamb Lei io B, Barton 25 Mar , Who of 
us that never pilgrimaged to Rome? 1883 G SxnpiiFhs 
Buggt's Sind N, Mythol, 56 Chustians in the West early 
pilgrimaged to the Holy Land, 
lienee FiTgrunaging M, sb, and ppl a , ; also 
Pilgxiniager, one who pilgrimages, a pilgrim. 

CX449 Pecock Repr if. xiv. 195 The seid pilgrimaging 
x59x in Row I/isl, Kirk (Wodrow Soc ) 142 Sayers and 
hearers of mass, pilgrimagers, papisticatl magi^rat& 1693 
tr. Emilmnne's Hist, Monast, Ord iii, 274 The Women 
who went thither a Fteimaging. x'j'syC^nti Mag I .321 


griiimging rats, unawea oy mortals, ana uuscarcu uy wiw 
x8^ M P. SliiEL Yellow Danger a66 Each of these pil- 
gi imaging masses of men was in itself a nation. 
I 41 grima*tic, -a'tloal, nonce-wds Of or 
proper to a pilgrim or pilgrims Pidgrinidom. 
miue^d. Pilgrim state or domain, 

177* Birmingham Counierfeit L xwil 257 Wc set out, m 
ordtf to make the usual pilgrimatical tour. X838 Struthem 
Poeiie Tales 25 On its pilgrim^ic way, 
z8fy Homo Missionary (K Y.) Oct. 25a Soon Arkansas 
will be annexed to Pilgiimdom, fully under the dominion of 
the Christ's regnant will. 

Pi*l|pritliev< rare* Also 6 Se, -aap, Jr Se, pil- 


grajner. [f. Pilgrim «/. (or 4 --dbI.] One who 
’ pilgnms^or goes on pilgrimage; a pilgrim, 
a 1587 in Wodrow Soc, misc, 297 In this lyfe we are but 
travel lauris, mlgrtmaris and strangeans. x6^ Skene Reg, 
Maj , Stat, Dav U 39 All pilgrameris, quha for salvation 
of their saules, will visie the places of hahe Saints zSao 
ScoiT Abbot XV, I was a matron of no vulgar name , now 
I am. Magdalen, a poor pilgrimer, for the sake of Holy 
Kirk 1827 Carlylc Geim, Rom. IV 290 The quaint, 
fitful, and most dainty story of The Foolish Pilgi tmess 

Pi Igrimess. rare, A female pilgrim. 

x6ix (^TCR , Pelerine^ a pil^imesse ; a woman that goes 
on Pilqiimage. 1696 {title) The Light of the Woild A 
most True Relation of a Pilgnmess, M Antonia Boungnon, 
Travelling towards Eternity X84X Fraser's Mag XXlII, 
475 The young pilgrimessei glided gently to the table 

Pi Igrimisnx. rare. Pilgrim conditionoTpracfice. 
x886 Amer, Mtssionaiy Dec 360 The A M A. has lepio- 
duced in the South the pilgnmism of colonial life 

Filgriiuize (pingnmaw), d, [See -ike,] 

1. intr To play the pilgrim, travel as a pilgnm, 
go on pilgrimage Also iopilgrimhe tt, 

1398-9 B JoNSON Case is Altered ii iv, I’ll bear thy 
cbaiges, an thou wilt but pilgiimire it along with me to 
the land of Utopia. *789 Coxe Ti av Swtiz I vii 56 All 
the world pilgrimises to his bones. 1833 R CtiAMsrRb in 
BlacAw, Mag, XXXVIIL 70 Thou shalt pilgrimixe thiough 
life, unfriended and alone. tSpx Besant London (1894) 43 
Raliere pilgnmised to Rome. 

2 tians. To make into a pilgrim. 

175s Smollett Qwr (1803) IV 140 Tell me who has 
pilgiimt&ed thee, and wherefore hast thou dared to return 
to Spain 7 

Hence PiTgrimizing vbl, sb, 
x8i8 C Mills Crusades (1822) I 1 15 No causes gave 
such stiength to the spirit of pilgiimising as the opinion. . 
that the reign of Christ, or tne Millennium was at band. 
1858 R. Chambers Dorn Ann Scot, I 3 The king himself 
sought for Ills highest religious comfort in pilgrimising to 
St Duthac’b shrine in Ross shire. 

Pill, pi. of PiLUS, hair, down. 

Pilicock, variant of Pillicook Obs 
II Pllidiumfpsili'diiim). Mtt, Mist, rmod.L., a. 
Gr. itiKWiov little cap, dim of mXos a felt cap.] 

1, Zool. A name given to the cap-shaped larvae 
of some species ot Nemertcan worms, formerly 
considered as a distinct genus. 

1877 Huxliy Anat Im Annn xt 651 The pioduction 
of the Nemertid larva within its pilidium. x888 Roi lcston 
& Jackson Amm Life 640 tiote^ The larva of Desoy is 
piobably not so primitive a form as the Pihdam, 
b. A genus of limpets of the family Acmeidse, 

2. Eoi. The hemispherical apotlaecmm of ceitain 

lichens 1842 in Branqf Diet, Sc, etc 

tPilidod, ohs. variant ol pended^ Peridot. 

1404 Durham Acc, Rolls (Suitees) 394, j annulus Pontifi- 
cahs Lum. j piltdod. 

Piliferous (paiU’feras), a [f, L. pilus hair + 

-FERGUS ] Hearing or having hair , spec in Bot,^ 
bearing hairs or tipped with a hair. 

a 1846 Loudon is cited by Worcester. X832 Dana Crust 
1 307 The oblique piliferous crest. 18^7 Bullock Caseaux' 
Muiwtf, 45 The &ebaceau<i and piliferous follicles are 
exceedingly numerous, 1883 Goodalf. Physiol Bot, (1892) 
xo8 The piliferous layei has. no inteicellular spaces 
Pilifom (porlifpim), a, [ad modX. pi/u 
form-Ui i, piltis hair : see -form.] Having the 
form of a hair ; hair-like. 

1826 Kirby & Sp- Entomol HI xxxv, 649 In most of 
them the scales of the primal y wings are pilifoim. x8a8 
Staek ^/<?/«, Nat, Hist II 44 Two long tentacula, covered 
with ptlifoi in filaments. 

Puigeroua (poili’d-jerss), a, [f L. pilus haii 
+-qebous,J Bearing hair, clothed with hair, 

183s YxoxvIIab, d- Inst, Anim (1832) II 112 The various 
piligerous, plumigerous, pennigerous, and squamigerous 
animals 1893 Syd, See Lex , Ptltgof ous^ piliferous. 
Pilimiotion. (poihmrkjon). [ad. mod.L.^i/z- 
miciWt I pilus hair + late L. finctiOf f. ffiingSie to 
make water.] A diseased state in which pihform 
or hair-like bodies aie passed m the tirme. 

X847-9 Todds Cycl. Anat IV 142/2 Cases of pjlimiction 
are to be received with distrust 1874 Van Buren Dis, 
Gmit Oig, 2SS Cyst^ sometimes , constitute nuclei for stone, 
or give nse to piliiniction 

FiUne (paidm), sb. Short for Sfowgiopilikb. 
1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat Med (x88o) 209 Spints of 
Camphor. . lightly sprinkled on impermeable piUne, 
P flin e (psrlam), a, [f L ptl-us hair + -ine I,] 
Of the natme of hair, haiiy 
x^iPallMallG la July is/aDarwia tells us we have shed 
the piline pelt which was the clothing of that ancestral ape. 
PiLxng (psrliq) , vbl sb 1 [f. File v.i -j- -ik& i.] 

1. The action of Pile y ,^ ; the driving of pfles ; 
the forming of a foundation or defence with piles. 

CX440 Durham Acc, Rolls JiSwtci&) 143 In mun^ionc 
de langmerdyk cum le pylyng ibidem to. c em» T. Digges 
in An/neol^l 226 Yt b..doubtfull wbethei they shall 
euer widi any pyling reach so deepe as to mate a sure 
foundation. 1739 Labelye Ace Piers Westm, Bridge S5 
The Grounds which most require piling are a Icmse Sand, 
soft Clays, and fenny Places E793 Smeatoh Bedstone L 
5 336 The piling of this foundation was finished 

2 . A mass of piles; a structure composed of 
piles: pilewotk; wood for piles* 

1488 Mdldon, Essex, Liber B, If. 39 ( 5 ^iS ) The 'Btym in 
Maldon. was so in decaye bothe in stone werke and also la 
wodyng and pylyng. Hollyband Triw FrTongt 
Pilotis, a pyling vita timber in water woikes. 177a Hutton 



PILING. 


860 


Bridges oo A border of piling to secure the foundation 
jBSsCeniury Mfag XXVI 422 Seven hundred feet of piUng 
were driven, 

3. aiirid , as pthng-mgine, 

x^^Datly Tel 6 Apr , Instructed to collect timber, pmng 
engines, staff, &c. 1898 Engineering Mag XVI gt The 
timber is chiefly for piling purposes and span, 

Filing^ (p3i lig), ^ w 2 + -iug 

1, Ttie action of forming into a pile or piles ; 
heaping tip, biulding up in a regular pile. 

e 1358 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 561 Will’o Randman 
pro pilyiig et sortyng lane * 435-8 m Healh Grocers Cmtp 
(1869)418 Paid for costis, ffreight, cariage,whaTvage,&pilyng 
up of n shipper of waloiU 1580 Hollybakd Treas Fr. 
Tongi Eniassementj heaping, a piling 1807 Hutton 
Course Math II 262 Of the Piling of Balls and Shells 
1867 Barry Str C Barry 11 50 Thu, piling of house upon 
house 1875 Knight Diet Mech , Ptbug {Meiallurgy)^ 
building up pieces of sheared or scrap iron into a pack suit- 
able for heaung in a balling or reheating furnace *884 
Did Apiculture^ placing hives one above the other ; 

storyfying 

b. LecUher-making, The putting of hides in a 
pile or heap in order to sweat them and cause the 
hair to come off; also including other processes 
(such as hanging them up in a stove) hy which the 
result is expedited. U S, 

1875 Knight Diet Medi II 170^2 Piltugy (Leather) 
unbainng hides by piling [i. e heaping] or banging up in a 
stove, so called 1B85 C T Davis Leather viu (1897) 126 
Piling IS nothing more nor less than a slow inward sweating 

2 attrih and Comb,^ as pthugfurnace^ mweL 
1853 Kane GriimellExp xxii (1856) 176 The piling action 
of storms 1861 Fairbairn h on lai The pieces [of scrap iron] 
. being piled or faggot ted into convenient sized masses are 
placed in a reheating or piling furnace. 1904 IVesim, Gas 
g Dec 7/2 A cut-off — with a piling swivel subsequently 
asked for— is fitted to all naval rifles 
Pillol, penny-royal, etc. : see PoLiOL. 

Filion, pilloun, obs. forms of Pillion. 

Filk, pUken ; see Pilch v, 

J^ilkoCi vanant of Pillicock Obs, 


Pill (pd)^ sb^- Now dial. Forms: 4 pile, 5 
pylle, 6 pillo, pyl(l, 6-7 pil, 6-8 (9 dial) pill. 
See also Feel rd.s [app. 1 elated to Pill as 
the collateral form Peel sb 3 is to Peel v i] 

The covering or integument of a fruit ; the shell, 
husk, rind, or skm ; the bark, or any layer of the 
bark, of wood ; the epiderm of hemp or flax , ^sp, 
the thin nnd or peel of frufts, tuberous or bul- 
bous roots, and the like ; « Peel sb 3 


*388 Wyclif 2 Sam^ xvii 19 As driynge barli with the 
pile takun a wey [13B2 as dnynge ptid barit, Pu/g, siccans 
ptisanas] *49* Caxion ydas Pair (W. de W 1495) ir 
2x6 By me 1 do ley a quaiityte of small palmes of the which e 
1 pare the pylles & therof 1 make mattes *530 Palsgr 
»S 4A Pyll of firuyte, pellevn Ibtdy Pyll of hempe; til 
[mod F. UIU[ 1541 R Copland Galyen's TeraPeut 2 H ij, 
The huske or pyl of the pomgamet 1556-^8 Wardc tr. 
Alexis Seer 42 Take a piece of the pille.of a Cition con- 
fiete. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ CalyXy the pill of a 
nulte or almon. 1573-80 Baret A /». P 360 The pill of wood 
betweene the barke and tiee 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
IX IV 84T Boughes tied together with the pills of tiees. 
1653 H Cogan tr Pxttios Tiav xxxi (1603) 123 Boats 
likewise laden with dried oiange pils. 1658 tr Portds Nat, 
Magic lit. X 80 You must set the bud of a Rose into the 
hark or pill thereof. 1716 M Davies At/un, Brtt, II 350 
An Onion with many Pills or Skins, ?i8.. Harvest Song 
(L ), Broom bears a little yellow flower, Just like the 
lemon pill 1896 Warwicks Gloss y Orange-pill, tater-pill, 
*898 G Miller Gloss 1Varwfcks,y Taking the pill off the 
oziers. [In E D. D cited from Midland Counties ] 
f b The shell of crustaceans ; the hard integu- 
ment of other invertebrates. Obs, 


^S-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Cfusia,,y piltes of certame 
fishes, as of crauishes, &c 1601 Holland Plmy 1 24a 
Some be oouered ouer with crusts or hard pills, as the 
locusts others haue sharpe prickles, as the vrchins x6o8 
Topsbll Serpents (1658) 784 Aristotle is of opinion that 
the matter is outward as it were a certain shell or pill 
1 0. The skin and other refuse of a hawk’s prey • 
cf. Pelt sb,^ 6. Obs. 


16*5 Latham Fakowy (1633) Words Art expl., PilU and 
pelfe of a fowle, is that refuse and broken remains which 
are left after the Hawke hath been relieued 1678 Phillips, 
or /’///of a Fowl, ’ 

t d. Used for Pjcll i b : see quot, 1575, s. v 
X7a7 Bradley Diet . Fraying^ [of] Deer, their 
Tubbing and pushing their Horns against Trees, to cause 
the Pills of tlieir new Homs to come off 

Pill (pil), sb^ Forms: 5-7 pylle, plUe, 6 
pyll, d-7 pil, 7 piele, d- pill. [Formeily also 
ptly m i5-i7thc. pille\ cf. Du >/, formerly 
pile (Hexham 1678), MDn., MLG. pillej Ger. 
piUe^ MUG ptUele, F. ptltde (in 1507 pillule^ 
Hatz.-Darm.), It pillola, also (Flono) pilhUa^ 
ad, L. piluhi dim. of pila ball, Franck lefers to 
a ined,L./)^//u! (? syncopated from ptlula^ or from 
the mod. langs ) which might be the direct source 
of ptlle; but cf, OY.ptle (13th c.) in same sense, 
app. ad. L. ptla,'\ 

1 . A small ball or globular mass of mediunal 
substance, made up of a size convenient to be swal- 
lowed whole. 


1484 Caxton Fables of Po^ x, A phisycyeii,.had a 
seruaunt. .whiche made pylles, 1570 Levins Mamp 123/22 
A Pil, . caiapotinm, t, i6oy Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 


292 If It be in Winter, purge him with these pils r 1696 
I^ioR Remedy Worse than Disease 1, He felt my pulse, 
prescrib'd his pill. X763 Brtt, Mag IV. 436 The cannon- 
shot, and doctoi's pill with equal aim aie sure to kill *7^ 
W. Buchan Dorn Med (1790) 68s The ingredients which 
enter the composition of pills are generally so contrived, that 
one pill of an ordinary size may contain about five grains of 
the compound, 1838 T Thomson Cluvt Qrg Bodies 580 
Aloes. !•> usually admmisteied in pills 

b. In figurative expressions, esp something dis- 
agreeable that has to be ‘ swallowed * 01 endured. 
1548 Udall Erasuu Par, Luke iv 47 Yet cannot they abide 
to swallowe down the bolsome pille of the veritie beeyng 
bittur m their mouthes. 1595 Goodwine Blanjiardtne ii 
I IV b, Learne by me to disgest the hard and harsh pilles of 
vnhappie foitune. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay* s Afgexits ii 
i 70 Selenissa had privately guilded those pills of suspicion, 
which shee gave the King against Tiinoclea x674-x857 
[see Gild v,^ x b] X770 H Walpole Last ymh, (1859) 
II 338 It was a bitter pill foi the King and Loid Mansfield 
to swallow 1893 'Junes 30 May 9/3 He must make up his 
mind to swallow the bitter pill without delay 

2 . Any small globular or pill-like body; a pellet 
*575 Turberv. Fakonne 228 Glue her a pyll as bygge as 
a nut of Buttei washt seuen or eyght tymes in fieshe watei. 
t6oi Holland Plmy I. 511 After that the little balls or pills 
(which be the fruit thereoO be gatheied, they are laid in the 
Sun to dry. 173$ Diet Polygraph I Svij,Mi\ these two 
powdeis well, make little pills of them with common 
watei [in diamond-making] 1875 Uxe*s Bid Arts III. 
1059 Let the mixture boil, until, it will loll into bard puls 
D. A cannon-ball ; a bullet humorous 
cxSifi Diik of Devon i\ 1 inBullen O PI II 26,1 have 
halfea score pills for my Span>ards— better then purging 
comfitts 17*^1 Capt l\RRnL m Naval Citron X 359, 
1 gave him a few of my lowei-deck pills. 18*3 B\ron yuan 
VIII Ml, Thirty thousand muskets flung their pills Like hail. 
x888 Pimes (weekly ed.) a Nov isA They will commit 
suiade without the pills. 

0 in // = Billiards slaug, 

1896 JVcstm Gaz 28 Oct. 1/3 We tan play pills then till 
lunch, you know, 1905 Athenaeum 18 Feb, 202/1 After 
*halr b dinner) the blood will perhaps play * pills’, 
which ate billiaids, for a while. 

8 , An objectionable jierson ; a bore, s/aug 
X807 Maugham *Liea of Lasnbelh iii 41 Well, you are a 
pill* 1897 Flandrau Harvard Episodes 98 In the patois 
of her locality, she 'ivas called a ‘pm a girl whom Hnrvaid 
men caiefully avoid until it is rumoured that her family 
shoitly intends to ‘ give something' in the paternal pill box 
4 . (Also/’z//x) Nickname foi a physician slaug, 
i860 Slang Diet, Pilly a docloi— 1890 M 
Williams Leaves of a Life 1 . 111 30 The ‘pill of the regi 
inent had come out to inspect the men xSm Mary Kings- 
ley W Aj^ Stud 111 86 jPUIs, are they all mad 011 boaid 
that vessel or merely drunk as usual? 

6. atinb, and Comb,t as ptllgtlder^ ’■maker ^ •many 
-monger^ -loUer^ ptll-boasiingy -dtspensingy -gild- 
tng, -rollmgy -shaped^ -taking adjs. ; pill-beetle, 
a small beetle of the genus Byirhus^ winch, when 
It feigns death, contracts itself into a ball ; pill- 
ebafer, a pilulary or tumble-dung beetle, AtcueJms 
pilularvusy which forms pills of dung about its 
eggs, and rolls these mlo a hole; pill-ooater: see 
quot.; pill-crab « pea-crab : see Pea sb,^ 7 ; pill- 
gilded a,ijig, glided like a pill, pill-machme : 
sec quot. ; pill-masser, a machine for compound- 
ing the mass out of which pills are made; pill- 
milleped, a milleped that rolls itself up into a 
small ball , pill-nettle, the Roman nettle {[/rlua 
ptluhferd) ; piU slab, pill-tile see quols. ; piU- 
worm, a pill-milleped or the like. Pill-box, etc. 

x8x6 Kirby Sc Sp. Entomol x\i (x8x8) 11 234 Another 
genus of insects .the *piU-beetles {Byrrhus have 
recourse to a method the leverse of this. 1628 Venner 
Baths of Bathe 111 HaH Misc, (Malh.) IV. 1x9 A 
boasting surgeon 1804 Bingley Anim, Bwg, 245 In us 
habits of life the ^Pill Chafer is one of the most remarkable 
of the Beetle tribe, 1884 Knight Drc/ Mech Suppl,*/’/^- 
coateTy a machine in which pills are coated with sugar. 
1872 Daily News 23 Aug , All flotsam and jetsam in con- 
nection with the splat, the mussel, or the soft crab 
IS welcome to the hungry gull x8<m Malkin Gtl Bias vn, 
XVI (Ktldg.) 7, 1 had taken, .a dislike to the *pill dispens- 
ing tnbe. 1822 T Mitchell II 237 Such *pill- 

gildcd superfine speeches. z8a8 Scott F, M, Perth xxxu, 
To tell bow the poor mediciner, the *pill.gilder, the mortar- 

S ounder, the poison-vender, met his fate. 1764 Foote 
layor of G i, i 6 *Pill-gi!ding puppy 1 1893 Syd, Sac, 
Lex y *PtU machiney , , an instrument used for rolling and 
cutti^ up a pill mass, x^ Daily Citron, 26 Feb 4/3 
The "pill maker has a morbid secretiveness as to the soap 
and bread wherewith be binds his wares 1884 Health 
Exhib, Catal, ^Pill Massers [and] Powder Mixers 
for druggists* *706 Baynabd in Sir J Floyer Hof # 
gtf/rf Bath, n, 392 This Pulp-pated *Pill monger. 17^ 
Foop MaycPr ofG x i 7 An impudent pill-monger, who 
has dai d to scandalize the whole body of the bench 1712 
J Pltiver in Phil Tram, XXVllf. 35 Roman or ♦PiU 
Kettle. 1825 Greenhouse Comp, I. 56 Erica laxuy *pill- 
shaped purple flowers. 1893 Syd, Soc Lex,, *Pill slaby 
a slab for rolling pills upon. 1875 Knight Did, Mech. 
*Pill~iiley a coirugated metallic slip for rolling pills on. 
Pill (pil), sb,^ Forms, i pyU, 6 pille, 7 pile, 
6- piU, (9 pyll). [In i6th c* pillej pill, app 
OE. pylly var. of puUy pul * pool, creek ’ (Bosw*- 
ToUer) ; cf* OE pdl, Welsh pwU pool ] A local 
name, on both sides of the Bristol Channel, on the 
lower coiuse of the Severn, and in Cornwall, for 
a tidal creek on the coast, 01 a pool in a cieek or 
at the confluence of a tributary stream. 

All the examples of Pull and pyll in the chaiters in 


PILL. 

Kemble's Ctui Dtpi, lefer to the Severn estuaiy or valley; 
so that, although no ME. instances have >et been found, 
the identity of the OE and i6thc. woid seems certain. 

axooo in Kemble Cod Dtfl, HI. 449 [Redden and 
Langley, Somerset] Andlang dice wet,t on pull , of pylle on 
ford eft on genhte innan mycela pyll; andlang pylkb. 
Ibidy On Sa die innan holapyll, andlang bolapylles. 
rs4a-3 Act 34 ^ 35 Hen, VIH, c 9 § i Dwellers next vnto 
the stieme of Seuerne, & vnto the cukes & pilles of the 
same. «i 55 * Leland Itm III 34 Fowey I own- 

end by North in the Haven is Chagha hlille Pille a litle 
uppeward on the same side. Ibid , From Lantiant Pille to 
Bloughan Pille or Creke nere a Mile, it cickith up but 
alitle *577-87 Harrison //*«// 1 xii inJ/ohusiu/fyln 
like maner from Saint Justes pill or ciceke (foi both signine 
the same thing) 1603 Owen Pevtbtokeshiie (1892) 66 At 
the Mouthe of Millfoid havon..at a place called west pill, 
where the one side of the pill you shall pcrccave the lyme- 
stone C1630 Risdon Snrv Devon § 272 (18x0) 282 Whereby 
the sea shooteth up with many blanches, men call them 
piles, very commodious for mills xSsa Act 2^ 3 Will IV , 
c 64 Sched, 0 23 Along the^ river Usk to the point at 
which the same is joined by a pill opposite the castle, 1840 
Aichaeol, XXVIILip The leiin Pyll isstill used, and means 
a Creek subject to the tide The pylls aie the channels 
through which the diainings of tlie marshes enter the river* 
x88o E, Cermvall Gloss , PtUy a pool m a creek. 

PiU(pil),o.^ Forms • a. 2 pylxau, 3 pilien, 
.8-5 4-6 pyl® ^ 4-^ pille, pylle, 4-7 

pil, (6 pyl, pyll)) 4- pill. [Found in laic f)E. 
(I2tli c. MS.) in infleclcd form pyk'^y in early 
i ^ihe, (IS peoUm,pilkn^ 1300-1450 ///w, forms 
which poinl to an OE. ^piliatij pyhan, varj ing 
with '^pioUan, peohmi : cf. clipian^ clyp-, chop-, 
cleop-. Pile, with single / (usually plk), is found 
down to c 1450, when it was displaced by pill and 
pele, both of winch had appealed in R. Jkunne 
(1 303-30). Pill and pek (now Peel v 1 ) continued 
as synonyms in all senses down to 17II1C , when 
peel became the general Eng form in branch II, 
ptll now surviving only as a litciary archaism, 
chiefly in sense i ; but, in Ihe dialects, piU is 
widely used m the sense ‘ peel^ (decoiticatc;. No 
cognate words are found in Teutonic. OE, pi Han 
was prob. ad. L,, pi lore to make baie of hair, and 
(piob.) of skin: cf. the compound depiUire to 
make bald of hair or feathers, also to strip of the 
skin, to peel (Vulg,, Erek, xxix 18), fig. to pluck, 
plunder, fleece, cheat ; also Q)S,peUrfo make bald, 
to peel or skm (the latter sense now usually referred 
to OF pel, L. pell-em)y lt,pelare to make bald, 
skin, fleece, flay. yVith OE,pthan,fiomL,pt/dfe, 
cf OE, planhan from L. plantdre, etc. 

The early ME. pile (usually plky but R Brunne rhnts 
begtkdy piled) regularly represented but ptohan 

naturally gave pele (cf ckopian, Cllpc), which \N4is pro 
bably identified with F,pcler, The later //// (fui piie) was 
piob influenced by F, pUkr (=Pi., Sp pillar, I’g ptl- 
har) —late L ptlldre, found in med L. (Du Cange) for L 
ptldre to pillage, plundei But no differentiation of Sien^e 
between pile, pill, pele, is found in ME,, nor between fill 
and peel m early mod Eng and existing Kiig dinlccts. It 
IS possible however that the influence of F, ptlki and ptkr 
IS to be seen m the tendency bince 17th c. to differentiate 
pill zxi^eel (so far as pill has survived) in literary use.] 

I. To pillage, rob : « 1 *eel I. 

1 . tians. To plundei, rifle, pillage, spoil; to 
commit depredation or extortion upon ; to despoil 
(a person or country) M (anything). Now ai c h 

a, a xzas Auer, R, 86 uor euerc me sclinl {reiie cheorl 
pilken & peolien^ [MS, C plokm & pilien] t X300 Song 
Hftshandman 19 in Pol Songs (Camden) 150 Thus me piletTi 
the pore that is of lute pris. Ibid 25 c 1325 Poem 7 tmes 
Edw //320 ibid 338 Ac were the king wel avisecl, ami 
wolde worche bi skile, Litel nede bholde he have swiche 
pore to pile, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 43 pat non 
m alle pe cuntre more suld be piled Bot euer was Kilred 
fouly begiled 13 . E, E, Alht P B. 1282 Nabuzardan.. 
pyled hat precious place & pakked j>ose godes, e 1386 
Chaucer Briar's 'J\ 64 He wolde. somne hem to the 
chapitre bothe two And pile [w rr pil, pille] the man and 
lete the wenche go. 1387 Tklmsa Ihgdm (Rolls) VI II. 
301 Spmtoalte and temporalte was alway i-pyled. x^^ 
Gower Couf 11 202 For thaiine bchal the king lie piled 
\rtnu his londes tiled], c 1450 Merlin xxv li. 556 T hei cessed 
neuer to lobbe and pile oure londes. 

/* *393 R Brunnl Ifandl Synne 5450 liat he shulde haue 
on hem meicy, And pyllc hem nat but me*>urly. «x34o 
Fimvova Fsader u, g pou s,ill noght be tyraunt til faim to 
pil haim & bpoile J>aim 1382 wvcin> x hsdras 1 36 He 
pilde the folc of an bundrid talcntus of siluer c 1425 Castett 
Persev 450 Pis man, with woo schal be pylt. .for liys folyc 
schal make li>m spylt, 1 1450 Si, Cuihbert (Surtees^ 7717 
Many pepill hai robbid and pild \rime kyldj- 1523 Ijx 
Berners Frotss I, xvm. 19 The bcottib had bicnt and 
wasted, and pilled the countrey about. 1530 Palsgr 657/a, 
I pyll, I xohhet.jc pille He hath pylled me of all that ever 
I have. x^3 Siiaks. RicIl II, ir 1. 246 The Commons bath 
M pil'd with gieeuous taxes. x6x6 B Jokson Epigr, 1 Iiii, 
Having pill’d a book which no man buyes T bou wert con- 
tent the authors name to lose. 172a Woilaiiton Rehg 
Nat, viL X40 Unless to be unjustly treated, pillerf* and 
abused can be happiness. X867 J, B. Rose tr. I trgiCs 
Mmm 250 The fields Aosoman they have held and pilled* 
to. To exhaust, impoverish (soil); ** Fjekl v * ^ 
I b Obs, 

1594 Plat y^elhho, i. sx Flax, whose scede..dotb most 
bume, and pill the ground. x6xo W. Folkincham Art of 
L ^ 23 Wilde Oates pestering and piUtng of Tillbes. 

T 2 . cmsol. To commit depredation, rapme, 
pillage, or extortion ; to rob, plunder. Obs, 
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A c 1330 R, Brukkc Chron Jf^ace (Rolls) 6282 J?ey . ,py|ede 
& lobbtcl at ilka cost c 1386 Ciiaucek Pars 'J\ f 695 They 
ne stynto neuere to pile, e 145© Mtirltn 191 For theihadde 
so piled and lobbed thoQigh the contrey and the porles 
wlieie the shippes wcie a-ryved 

XSX3 Moru Rich* III (1B83) 6 For whiche hee was fain 
to pil and in olhei places <21548 Hall ChtoUt 

llcti IV ^ nc..su{reied them to robbe and pill without 
collection or lepiefe 1607 Suaks», Tuhqii iv u tz Laige- 
handed Robbcis your graue Masters arc, And piU by Law. 
1678 SiiADVvi LL Titnon iv it, They govern for themselves 
nrul not the people, They 10b and pill from them 
t 3 . itans. To take by violence, force, or extor- 
tion ; to make a prey of Obs. 

a, 13 R, IS, A lUt, P* B 1270 t^enne tan )xiy to )je lelykcs 
as lobbors wyldc, & pyled alle beappaiemciu Jjat pented to 
[>e kyrhe, *390 Oowi r Conf I 17 What Schep that is full 
of wulle Upon his back, Ihei loose and pullc, Whil ther is 
eny thing to pile \nntt skile] 

c 14m Dcsir* Ti oy 2282 In cnpayi yng of our peisons, & 
pyllyng our goodes 15x3 Mom Rick ///, Wks 62/1 So 
that inerc was dayly pilled fio good men & honest, gict 
swbstaiiiicc of goodes. rsjw Siiaks Rich III, i, m igg You 
wraiiglinc I’yrntcs, tliat fall out, In shaiing that which you 
liaue pilld fiom me x6x8 Wnxiia JI/a/A/, JYu Ilabea 
Jiiv'unilia (1833} 531 , 1 have no Lands that ftom the Chinch 
weic pilil 

To pluck, pull 3 tear. Obs, 


I'etheis pilled awayc. ^Nasiii. LcnUn Sivffe Wks. 
((itoSiUO V. 261 Tn spue of his haine tun 01 louc lockc, he 
leaites on the lop of his ciuwno, to be pilld vp, 01 pulhed vp 
to huiuien hy. 1605 Camdi n Rem, 2^5 Sticli winch in 
Oidinaitos will pill and pull them by then wordcs..as it 
wcic by the Wius, 

II. To (IccQiticalc : =s PiSKn v.l II, 

6. (raus. To strip of the skin, riiul, or integu** 
ment, oh an oiangc, apple, potato, garlic, etc., 
a (ICO of its Ijark, etc, j to remove tnc peel of. 
Kntcly coiihU ^(tlmt whiLb is stript off) : 
vA 3. Now anb, (in Bible of i 5 i r), and a^ial. 

a. [<xxaa5 Aner R, rso poonne is ])0 tiger bipilcd, Sc Ic 
linde irend of, I 138a Wvcr.iF CrVw. xxx. 37 And nondis 
tlrawun awey j 111 ihilke that wcreii pildc semedc whytnes 
tijSS and wlianiie the ryndis wuten drawun awei, whitnesse 
anpeiicle in these that weren maad baio] xRpg Lanci 
PI, C X, 8i To rublxj and to lely ritsslics to pilie [v n nil], 
fi, c 1420 [see Pii III) xl. 1 1440 Premp Par v, 399/1 Fyl- 
lyii, or scihilyn luilLys, 01 gailyk, vclii/tco, 1523 FnAiii uii 
/lusb, S HI Vr thero hu any okes .fell them and pyll them 
and Hcll the Uiike, 2530 Palsok. 657/2 Pyll d«ese oignons 
whylc [ sknnnne the {XJttc. 2535 Covi kdam' Ocft, xxv. 38 
'Phe siaues that he had pilled [xdxx ifiM, the lods winch 
he had pilleil, x88^ A* V peeled] 25^ .SiiAics Merck, V* 
t, in. 85 The skiffull shephcaid piul me ceilaine wands^ 
And , . stucke them vp befoie the fulsome Kwes. 1653 
II. CtK/VN tr, Pinto's Pitm, xxvi, 101 We met with three 
men th.it were pilhng Hiv. 2678 Rav Ptov, (cd, 3) 53 
Pill a lig for your friend, and a peach for your enemy, 
X7ax IlAiiLV, T«> fieei, to inll or take off the mid x?^ 
d/.V. (iShefTieUl), X’he Iiuigesses may inll and reu 

timhur irepb x86c T, F. Knox tr Smds iJ/e 226 The 
sisters went.. to pm the (l.tx whlcii they had gatneied. 1879 
Miss Jackson khrepsh, lVeiii- 6 k, «,v,, They n al'ays got a 
Slick to inil, [In K.D.I), from Yorksh, to boinerset.] 
b. To bUip off (balk, skin, etc.), to ^mre oif; 
- PjflKij 3 b. Often with off, Alsoy^^** 
f 2440 PfOfitp Partt, 309/x Pyllyii, or pjlle bark, oro})er 
lyke, tietop tico, c 1440 /inc, Cookeiy in Ilouselu 0 ) d, (1790) 
436 Take hum [clncKunsl up and pytle of the skynne x^ 
Boomn. Dyeiapy xxi, (1870) 283 If the pylh or skyn be 
pylled of, xMg SiiAKS. Lucr, 2167 Ay me, the Harke pild 
from the lofcie Pine, Ifis leaues will wither. *S99 Hakcuvt 
Voy, n. 064 Cuiamon , .is pilled from fine young tiees 1604 
K (i(niMbTOKu] R'Atesias Hut Indies iv* xxiv, 278 This 
fruite IS most vsuaH in Momlo, havingathinneskinne, which 
may be pilled like an apple a 2680 Pu ' nt A'-’/ / ,) II 

8t If you do Imt pill the Bark ufl ■ 1 1 I'cccu-ct n i‘ 
iliaicly, [2887 JY, tVt tine* Olm, 405, 1 secu em piuui’ 
batk e’ Mr. Kellhorpc woods. ,lo daay.] 
f o. To make or form by peeling. Obs, rart 
13^ CovFRUAiK f/Vvx. xvx. 37 llul lacol) tolcc staues of 
grene wyllics, .and pylled [2622 pilled, 2885 R, V, peeled] 
whyte strokes in them, 

0 , intu'. Of bk in, bark, etc.. To become detached, 
come off, scale or peel off, (The earliest recorded 
sense.) b. Of animal bodies, trees, etc. To 
become bare of skin or bark ; also, to admit of 
being jHielcd or baiked, -Pkel 4. Now dial, 
£xxoo(M^. <7X200) Sax, Leechd III 114 l>i<> lace creed 
sceal to b«ut haridan he ^t fell of pyleK ^ Lon’ 
/nine's C-Vw/TT' Al Ijis Heiscli wolc pile & alio hise heeris 
wolen falie awcl 1523 FiTziiSKn. Ilnsk, S 134 I'o fall .all 
okes 'IS sone an they wyll pyll 2545 Raynolo Ryrik Man* 
kymle i. ii. (1634) xo The which thin skiii,.flkaleth or pilleth 
off the tmnds, xoxx Biole To6tt xi, 13 The wbttene'tse 
pilled away from .. his eyca as6tt Donnr Scrw, xcv, 
lV« 2)8, f have seen hfarble buildings, and a face of 
Marble hath pilled off and 1 see brick bowels within, xfox 
R. H. Anraiptf/t. Whole CretUure vJ, 46 Neither doth the 
Tree wither so long as the sop is found at the roote, though 
the barko pill, the flowers fall S tV Line Gloss, 

b.v., They'U not cut them [oalu] while [till] the hwk H pill. 
t 7 . Iram, To make bare of hair, remove the 
hair from, make bald ; to remove (hair). 06 t, [Cf* 
'^,/ekr * to beuld or pull the haire off’ (Cotgr.).] 
01400 lau/wufs 286 pou scfaalt anoyntc hlsi 

heed wib be oynement )rtit wolc pile awei pc heeris. ^14x0 
Master o/Gawe (MS Dighy *82) xli, M one is cleped 
quyo numleweSrbe whiche pUeth Wonee MS% piUeth, Royal 
MS, pelythi be houndes and breketh byr skynnea in many 
places, xspt Fjocival SO, Diet,, JPelar^ to roll, to j^ke 
balde, to xn^e bate, d^arOt ditglahrare, xfixa tr, Ben* 


vemio's Passenger 1 iv § 16 265 Tell him that I will pill 
bis heard, hau by hau X648 Herrick Ilesptr,^ Duty to 
Tyrattis, Doc they first pill thee, next pluck off thy skin? 
f b. tttlr To lose hair, become bald Obs 
c 2386- [see Pilled ppl a 2]. 1523 Fitzherb Surv xli, 
(1539) 58 Those heastis in the house haue short hete and 
thyniie, and towatde Maxche they wyll pylleand be bare. 
26x4 Markham Ckcap Hash, 11 vii 1x668) 73 The Closh or 
Clowse which cau^eth a Beast to pill and loose the hair 
from his Neele 

8, irans. To bare (land) by eating or shaving off, 
or culling clown crops, etc , close to the ground. 
[Cf F. peler to, terroy * enlever le gazon ' (Liltid).] 
iSSS W. Wairfman Fai die Pattons App 347 PiHe ye not 
the countiie, cutting douna the tree<L x6zs W Lawson 
Orch, 4 Gmd, (1623)12 Whosoctiet makes such Walls, must 
not pill the giound in the Orchatd, fot getting earth 1903 
Eng, Dial, Diet , Pill e To gia7c land very closely, i^om, 
1 put some sheep in to pill the Jield 
in 9 Phrase. 7 b /ill (peel) and poll^ also 
poll ami pill (hi, to make baie of hair and skin 
loo) to nun by depredations or extortions ; to 
lifle, strip baic, pillage; also absol ; rarely, to 
pliindei or 10b ^something Obs, or anh, (Com- 
mon in i6-i7th c. S’ce also Poll v ) 

25*8 Tinuali Qbcd, Qhr, Man Piol , Wks (1573) 105 They 
haue no such audiontie of God so to pjlle and polle as 
they do 2545 Bkinki ow Compl, ii. (1874) 14 ’I he officers 
robhe his giace, and polle and pylle hts leage subiect^s in 
his name. 1530 Crowley P.pigr 278 Thus poie men are 
polcl and pyld to the baie 6x557 Pariu r Ps, Ilv, 
They have no JJod before iheyi e}es, they me both ^11 

IROML 

, , . js poule the Teople, Fiinccs pill the 

Chutch 1675 CnowNL Cmmiry Wit n i, Tisaiaic thing 
to be an absoTiUe prince, and have ucli subjects. Oh, how 
one may pill 'em and poll ’em, 2844 Brownino Colombo's 
BiPihdtxy i. We tax and lithe them, pill and poll, They 
wince and Act enough, but pay they must 
At 163$ NAUNroN Fragm Reg, (Arb) Bjr His Father 
dying in ignomtnle, and at the Gallows, his Estate coti- 
Ascate, ainf that for peeling and polling, 1687 tr. Sallusi, 
L/e 1 By PLeling and Polling the Counti>, he so well 
lin’d Jus Coffcis 2865 Kincsli v Jlereat xxx, Us . whom 
he hath polled and peeled till wc aic [etc]. 

Pill (pil), [f. Tibb Cf. to dose^ 

1 . irans. To close with mils. 

2736 Fii I DiNC* Pasquut iv. t, Handle her pulse, potion and 

f ull her well. X775 J. Adams 111 Pant Lett (1876) 58, 1 
bund Dr. Young here, who , . has pdlecl and clectuaried me 
into pietty good oidcj. 2850 Fraser's Mag Xhll 34s The 
..patient H again nilkd «*ind purged, 
b, (sec Fill sb,^ 2 b). 

2900 I>ai(r Jlejos 14 May 3/2 Our fellows will piobably 
pill you with their ufie lire 

2 . To make or fot in mLo pills, rare, 
x88s in OoiLVfc (Annandalc). 

3 , To reject by ballot ; to blackball, slan^, 

2855 Tiiackpray Heivcomes xxx, lie wa? coming on for 
cicctiou at Bays', and was os nearly pilled as any man 
1 ever knew m my life 1883 ComkoHag Oct 412^/4 ndu^) 
On being ‘ Billed 2894 bAiA London tip to irtUe v, 68 
A practically accurate opinion as to how many candidates 
will be tileuLed .and how many will be * pilled 
Hence PiTUng vbL sb, 

x88a Sat, Rev 18 Mar. 324 The pastime of ‘pilling’ seems 
to have begun at a large nun-poliiical club 2883 Cornh, 
Mag, Oct. 4x2 Ihe ‘pilTing*. is the delicate expression m 
club elides for black-balling. 

Pilia, obs. f. Pillow. PillafCf, var Pilau, 
Pillage (prledg), Forms: 4-5 pxlage, 5 
pyl-, pel-, peiUage (.SV), 5-6 pyllage, 6piel- 
a£e, pilladge, 5- pillage, [a. F. pillage (14th c. 
in Hatz,-Ilariii.), f piller to plunder (Pill v ,^)2 

1 . The action of plimdeiing or taking as spoil ; 
spoliation, plunder 4 chiefly that practised m war ; 
but aUo in extended sense, extensive or wholesale 
robbery or extortion. AIso^f 
2300 Gowisr Con/, III 253 Thilkc folk, that were unsauhte 
Toward here king foi his pilage 2494 
V. Ixxxvii. 64 IHc] shall selte his mynde all to Pyllage and 
Rauyne 1560 Daus tr Sletdands Comm 48 They desyre 
to be deltuered from the pillage , of the Bishoppe or Rome. 
2582 J, Bbll If addon's Answ, Osor. 278 With, such furious 
oiitmge .. pilladge & polladgc. 2639 S Do Vercer tr, 

C aunts' Admir Events 87 Exposing hK reputahon to the 
pillage of every mans tongue. 1782 Gisbon Decl ijr F 
xxx^. (1869) If 313 The pillage lasted fourteen days and 
nights. 2798 Ferbiar Illusir, Sterfie ii 34 Beroalde has 
furnished subjects of pillage to a great number of authors. 
2800 CoLQVHOUN Comm, Thames Intiod. 27 Pecuniary 
losses suffered by pillage and embezzlements. 1838 Murray s 
ilamUk, N Germ 176 He gave it up to pillage for three 
days, and then set fire to it. 2844 H H, Wilson Brit, 
India II. 190 The object of the incursion being pillage, not 
figiiting. 

t 2 . Goods forcibly taken from another, esp. 
from an enemy in war; booty, spoil, plunder. Obs, 
<22400 Po'WtfrCiSpr) 102 (Ph. cxix 262) lie bat fyndelh 
roanye pilagcs* X4!» Sir G Have Law Arms (S. T S ) 121 
All «uld be at his wiU-prisonaris and piUagis, to part at his 
will. 2494 Fabvan Chi on, vi, cxlvii 133 He commandyd 
all the pyllage to be brought to one place *596 Spenser 
F, Q, V lx 4 That robbed all the countne there about, And 
brought the pillage home, whence none could get it out 
x6a3>-33 Fletcher & Shirley HightdValker 1. 11, I know 
this Adding Will yield me lusty pillage *750 Bpawes 
LoecMereat, {vfsdi 7 Nations greedy of blood and pillage, 
f 8. Some l^d of impost or tax; cf. Pbagb, 
Peiuo®, PICICA6B. Obs, 

*5*3 Bradshaw St UVerburgeii, 178a All theyr teohutitcs 


and seruauntes haue fie passage Within all chesshire with- 
out tolle and pillage 2®i Lanterbiay Caih il/A., All the 
other piofits of all the Pillage, Siall^e, Toll and other 
advantages belonging unto the said Dean and Chapter 
within the said market and fair 

Fillagfe (pi’led3), v, [f. Pillage sh ] 

1 . irans. To rob, plunder, sack (a person, place, 
etc ) * esp. as practised in war , to nfle. 

ci^a Marlowe Jeia 0/ Malta v. iv, To feast my tram 
Within a town of war so lately pillaged, Will be too costly, 
and too troublesome 1634 Massinglr Ve^y Woman v v. 
We were boardedjpillaged to the skin, and after Twice sola 
for slaves 1643 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/, St ii. xxl 136 He 
pillaged many Spaz]]‘>h towns, and took jich prizes. 276^ 
Goldsm Rss Pief., Our modern compilers tfunk it their 
iiiidoubted nght to pillage the dead. 1700 Bi/rkd Ft Rev, 
(Walter bcott Libr) 292 They pillaged the crown of il*> 
ornaments, llie churches of their plate, and the people of 
Lheir personal decorations 1874 Careen Shm t Hist 111 § 5 
140 His armed retainers pillaged the markets 

2 . To take possession of or carry off as booty; 
to make a spoil of, to appiopriale wrongfully. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy III 196, l..tooke away from oin men 
whatboeuer they pillaged, and g<iue it to the ovrners 
2670 W, Simpson IJydrol, Ess, xx Those four wayes of 
imbilntions are pillag'd out of Dr French Ins book. 17^ 
Ji rpiRsoN Wilt (2859) III 98 Hoping to pillage something 
in the wreck of their country 2855 Macallay Hist, Eng 
xvii, IV 55 Every thing that was given to others seemed 
to him to be pillaged from himself 

3 . absol or tnir. To take booty , to plunder ; to 
rob with open violence. 


the soldiers to pillage 1855 Macaulay iJist Eng, mv III. 
4x7 They were suffeied to pillage wherever they went. 

Hence Pidlaged ppl, a , Pi'Uaging vbl sb and 
ppl, a, \ also Fi llageable <2., that may be pillaged , 
Pillsifiree' [see -be], one wlio is pillaged 

Coi reefed Impress xvii 18B Authorities 
quotable and ^pillageable. 1721 Stlele Sped No 152 F 3 
The Devasiintion of Countnes, the Misei y of Inhabitants, the 
Cries of the ^Pillaged, x8oo Mtscell, Tracts in Asiat Amu 
Reg 150/2 A man who bad come to his pillaged hut 2856 
Dis Quincly in TitanMag July 93/2 He urged his fiieiid by 
mairying to eniol himselr as a ^pillagce elect, 1620 Wads 
wonni Ptlgr, 8 For feaie hee should loose the ^pillaging of 
the other. 2870 Daily H^os 3 Sept. 5 The pillaging of pro- 
vision waggons by MacMahon 5 own iroopii. c 2670 wood 
Li/e Apr an. 1645, This is that capiame Bunco, who shot 
the '^pillaging Scot cal'd major Jecamiah Abercroiny 1875 
C. Gordon Lei 1 Nov, in Moie about C, (1894) 152 A pil- 
laging hot de of brigands. 

Pillager (pi ledsai). [f, ITllage v, + -er 1 .] 
One who pillages ; a plnnderet. 

cx6x2 Chapman Uiadvi, 146 Joves seed the pillager, Stood 
clo<;e before, and slackl the force the arrow dm confei, 
17x5 Pore Ihad x 408 Some nightly pillager that strips 
the slain xSop-xo Collridge Friend (2818) I. 222 The power 
of transportitig mediately the pillagers of his hedges and 
copses x88j SDSjr, Ballaniinc Eieper, 111 37 TJiese pilla- 
gers of the public had to submit to be pillaged themselves 
PUlaOj vauant of PJLAU. 

Pillar (pi’lw), sd Forms : a, 3-6 piler, (3-5 
-ere, 4 pelyr, -ar, 4-5 -er, pylere, 4-<5 pyler, py- 
lar, 6 polaafe, -ere, -our, pyloux, -eer, 6pylard). 
) 3 . 4-5 piUare, (4-yre), 4-6 pyllar, (5 pillexe, 
pyllare), 5-6 pyller, (piUour, pallor), 5-7 pd- 
ler, (6 -or), 6- pillar, [a. OF, /tier (mod.F. 
pther) = Pr., Sp /i/atri-fate pop.L. ptldre (m 
med.L. also pTlanum^ -#«), deiiv. of L./f/<z pillar, 
pier, mass ] 

1 . Arch, A detached vertical stiucture of stone, 
brick, wood, metal, or oilier solid material, slender 
or narrow in proportion to its height, and of any 
shape in section, used either as a vertical support 
of some supei structure, as a stable point of attach- 
ment for something heavy and oscillatory, or stand- 
ing alone as a conspicuous monument or ornament \ 
also, a natural pillar-shaped stone, etc. A word 
of wider application than Column (which is pro- 
perly a pillar of particular shape and proportions), 
and applicable to a structure composed of several 
columns or shafts, en^ged in a central core. 

Pillar o/ Jlagellaiiony that to which Christ was supposed 
to have been l»und when scourged ; hence, ‘the pillar’ was 
one of the Symbols of the l^ion. Cf. Flacellaiion, 
Passion flower. 

a 2225 Ancr R 188 His swete bodi ibunden naked to be 
herde pilcre. 23 , Coer de L, 2600 A gret cheyne Ovyr 
the havene festnyd to two pelera i 34 »^® Alex Dind 
XZ40 Apelyrofmarbyi. cx375.Sc Leg, Satnls xxx \Dletmnf\ 
206 pare of glas twa mykil pelaris ware / huL xxxvl (^<x/- 
iistd) 779 In myddis wes a piJIare, pat be charge of b® kirk 
suld bei e. 2398 Tbevisa Barth. De P, R xvii. clxui (1495) 
710 To vndersette beraes and gyestys wyth postes or pyJars. 
<tx4cMLn Ret Ant I 6 TorouesySL pillyre. C1409 Destr, 
Trey 310 Tow pyllers he (Hercules J pight. Vppon Gades 
ndes. 1:1420 Jz - - J ' 


, _ ^ X4» SirEeues 1233 ( , 

and dunis were all of brasses C2440 Promp Parv, 39^3 
Pylere, columpna, a 2450 Cursor M, 26433 (baud MS J To 
a pillour [ Trsfu piler j they hym bond c 2453 Lyog Secrets 
705 Reysed in a pyleer. 2483 Cath, AngL 278/1 A Pyllare, 
ooiuntpna, zjoo-ao ‘lya'mKS, Poems Ixxu 34 Till ane pillar 
thai him band, e 253a Du Wes Introd, Fr in Palsgr. xo68 
Hia precious body was tyed to the pylar hy Pilate, Ibid , 
The pylard and the crosse. tm Coverdalb Gen, xix 36 
His wife .was turned in to a ^ar of salt. — ^udg xvt 



PILLAR. 
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PILLAR. 


26 They set him between two pilers. 1570 Levins 
76/2 A Pillor, columm iS79 NoiUnghetm Rcc, IV 189 
Postcrne Brsgg in decay for wante of a pdlar, » 59 o 
Spenser P*. Q* ii «i. 28 Like two faire marble pillours 
Which doe the temple of the Gods support. xd 44 Evelyn 
Dtaty ra Nov , [la the Church of S Praxedeis, Rome] is the 
Pillar or Stump at which they relate our B 1 Saviour was 
scourged X774 Golosh. Naf. HtsU (1776) II. na All the 
boneb. be compared to a pillar supporting abuilmng* 
X780 Von Troil Icelatid 20 The most remaikable are Oraix- 
say and Columskill, on account of their antuiuitiesj .and 
Stalfa, on account of its natural pillars jflIjSi Ruskin Stones 
Vett, (1874! I vii 71 All good architecture adapted to verti^ 
suppoit is made up of pillars x86o Tyndall Glac^ n. viii, 
265 As the surface [of the glacier] sinks, it leaves behind a 
pillar of ice, on which the block is elevated 

f b. A whipping-post, t <>• A platform or stand 
on which women ptiblicly appeared as a penance. 

1530 Palsgr. 254/1 Pyller to do justyce, esiaehe, 1556 
CJiron Gr PW/rw (Camden) 78 Was sett up at the standeide 
m Cheppe a pyller new made of a good lengthe fiom the 
grownae, ana too >orjge servanddes tayed un^to yt and to 
bettyn uith rodde» score on their backes. Jbtd, 95 The 
same man was betten with whyppes at the peller in Chepe 
at the standect ct^lh in W of Brentford^ s Test ^ etc 
(xSti) 40 Ve void taiken it ill to me and mad me sit on the 
pillar of repentance 1646 in Z Boyd Ztot^s Flowers (1855) 
App 42/1 That women who appear on the pillar with plaids, 
and holds not down their plaids from their heads, it shall 
not be esteemed a day of their appearance. 1647 Ibid , 
Pillars and a place of public repentance to be made m the 
New Kirk and Blackfriars. 

d. Manbge (Seequot.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl,, Pillar^ in the manage, signifies 
the centre of the volta, ring, or manage<ground, round which 
a horse turns ; whether there be a wooden pillar placed 
thermo, or not 18x9 Paniologta s. v , Most .Ttding*schools 
have pillars fixed in the middle of the manage ground. 

e. = PlIiLAB-BOX. 

1865 Mrs Carlyle Lett III. 255 Should it [the letter] be 
put in the pillar to-night? 18^ Edna Lyall We Two 
xxxidi, Just drop that in the pillar on your way home 

2. In wder sense : Any plain or ornamental ver- 
tical support to any structure ; a post, a pedestal ; 
e.g, one of the four posts of a bedstead; one of 
the posts in a framed truss in a roof, a vertical 
post of timber or iron supporting a horizontal 
deck-beam ; the single central support or pedestal 
of a table, a machine, etc. ; also aitnb , as pillar 
{afid claw) iabUy stands etc., having a pillar (and 
claws . see Claw ch, 5). 

X360-X Durhofti Acc, Roils (Surteei^ 384 Rogeio Tumour 
pro pylers pro eisdem lectis c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) xxx 
136 pe pliers pat beres be tablez er of ]>a same maner of 
precious stanes. c 14B5 £, E Mtsc (Warton Club) 24 Fyrst 
take the pylere out of thyne ye, Or ope me thou put anny 
defaute. 1607 in W. H. Hale Free in Causes of Office (1841) 

S To provide a new comunion table with turned pilleis 
efore Easter, 1657 Wood Life 14 Aug, (O H S ) 1 . 225 All 
curiously cut m stone in the pillars of the window 17x5 
Leonj Pal/adta*s Afxtui (x742) I 88 Making every brace 
bear up its pillar, and evciy pillar the cross beam 1744 
Warrick in P/ttl Trans XLiX 487 A middle sized pillar 
and claw tea-table 2774 M Mackenzie ManUme Snrv. 
42 How to adjust Bircrs twelve-inch Quadrant The Pillar 
lb to be set perpendicular to the Horizon 2833 Crabb 
Techml Pillars (Mar ), pieces of wood or iron fitted 
under the beams of the decks, in order to support them 
1833 J Holland Manuf, Metal 11 303 The lever.. is ten 
feet long, nine feet from the smaller end to the axis of 
suspension in the pillar M,and one foot from the latter point 
to the eye of the descending rod c 1830 Rudtw Haoig 
(Weale) 137 PiUars^ the square or turnra pieces of timber 
erected perpendicularly under the middle of the beams for 
the support of the decks 1867-77 G F Chambers Ast*on 
VII. ii. 637 Telescope mounted on a Pillar-and-Claw Stand. 
x88x Young Every Man hts own Mechamc § 768 A round 
table i^enerally desenbed as having ‘ pillars and daws '• 
lb. The upnght post in the frame of a harp. 

1838 Penny CycL XU 52/2 Its form [Irish harp] is not 
unlike that ^ the modern instrument, but the pillar is curved 
outwards, x88o A J Hipkins in Grove Dui, Mus 1 . 685/1 
The pillar is hollow to include the rods working the 
mechanism. 


3. fig. a. An imaginaiy or ideal prop or sup- 
port on which the heavens or the earth is poetically 
represented as resting. 

1^0 ^MPOW Pr. Cpnse 538B pe pylers of heven bright 
138s Wyclif yob XXVI 11 The pUens of heuene togidere 
quaken 1S3S Coterdale Ps. Ixxiv, [Ixxv ] 3 The earth is 
weake & all that is therein, but I beare vp hir pilers 1707 
Watts Hymut *Praisefeverlas/ingpratse'vii,Thmt&ho\ild 
the earth^s old pillars shake [eta]. 

Tb. A person who is a mam supporter of a 
church, state, institution, or principle. 
e xMS Poem Tunes Edw It 39 m Pol Songs (Camden) 
325 Seint Thomas a piler ariht to holden up noli churche. 
1382 Wyclif GaU 11. g James, and Cephas or Petre, and 
John, the whiche weren seyn to be pileris. 1485 Caxton 
Charles the Crete 31 The patryarlce of Iherusalem 
sente to hym [Charles] the standart of the fayth as to the 
pyler of crystente. 2590 Spenser To Ld Grey of IFiL 
ton. Most Nobje Lord, the pillor of my life. 2592 Nashb 
P Pentlesse D in b, What age will not praise immortal Sir 
Philip Sidney,. Sir Nicholas Bacon.. and merry sir Thomas 
Moore, for the chiefe pillers of our Eenglish speeche 1^04 
Contention i. 1 75 Braue Peeres of England, pillers of the 
State, <11674 Clarendon Mist Reb x. § 110 The Earl 
of Manchester, and the Earl of Warwick, were the two 
Pillars of the Presbyterian Party 1781 Gibbon Vecl F, 
xxvii III 22 The scourge of Ananism,and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith. - 2850 Tennyson In Mem Ixiv, Some 
divinely gUIed man . The pillar of a people’s hope. 

c. A fact or pimciple which is a main support 
or stay of something, | 


1S78 XiMME Caluine on Gen 324 To the end the new 
promise may lean upon a better piller 1640 QuARLbs 
Enchtrtd 1 xlvi, A Kingdome whose two maine Sup- 
porters are the Government of the State, and the Govern- 
ment of the Church - It is the part of a u ise Master to keepe 
those Pillars m their first posture 1654 Jfr. Taylor Real 
Pres 67 '1 he pillar and ground of Transubbtanliation is sup- 
planted <» 1720 Sewel Nisi Quakers (1795) !♦ 30 The church 
was the pillar and ground of tiutb, mad^ up of living stones 
X900 Mohley Cronemell 46 Free Inquiry and Free Con- 
science, the twin pillars of Protestantism 
4. iran^. An upright pillar-hke mass or 'column 
of air, vapour, water, sand, etc 
c 1250 Gen ff Ex 3203 A fair piler son hem on 0 ni3t, And 
a skie euere on daqes Iijt. X38a Wyclif Exod xiii, 21 The 
Lord .wente befom hem hi day in the pilere of a clowde, 
and bi nyjt in a piler of fier c 1586 C tess Pembroke Ps 
Lxxviii VI, A flaming pilier glitt’ring in the skies. i6xx 
Bible ^oel 11 30 Blood, and Are, and pillars of smoke 1702 
Saveuy Miner's Friend 62 Such an immense Weight as a 
Pillar of Water a thousand foot high. 1753 Young Centaur 
i. Wks. 1757 IV 125 Ihe Sciipture, like the cloudy pillar 
is light to the true Israelite, but darkness to the !lfeptians 
1815 J Smith Panorama Sc Art II 50 The same 
appearance of moving pillars of sand again presented them- 
selves 

b tran^. Pressure resulting fiom or indicated 
by a column of liquid 

1843 Budd*s Patent Sjtectf No, 94.05 A blast of atmospheric 
air maintained at a pressure or pillar of upwards of 2k lbs 
on the square inch. 28578 B 'RocLRb /ion Metall 94 

t6. A portable pillar boine as an ensign of 
dignity or office. Ods, exc Btsl. 

Two of these, of silver gilt, weie borne by pillar beaiers 
before Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal Pole They aie not 
recorded otherwise, and appear to have been substituted 
by Wolsey for the silver mace or stick with a silver (or 
gold) head, to which a cardinal had a right, and to have 
been retained by Pole Represeii tations of Wolsty's piliai &, 
sometimes borne by giifiSni., sometimes crossed in saltire 
with an archbishop’s cross between, occur in the decora- 
tions of Christ Churchj Oxford Those of Pole ate repre- 
sented m the illumination on the first page of his Register 
of Wills at Somerset House , they aie figured as Corinthian 
columns with capital and base, about the size of Roman 
fasces, 3 1 to 4 ft long. 

x5xBWriothesleyC/i>v« (Camden)! laHehavingeborne 
before him a pillers of sylver and guylt. c X525 Barnfs Cause 
of Condemnation Wks (1572) 215/1 Then sayd hee [Wolsey], 

. were it better for me , to coyne my pylleis, and pollaxes, 
and to geue the money to v. or vj beggers? To this 1 did 
aunswere, that , the pylleis and pollaxes came with him, 
and should also goe away with him. c 2525 Skelton Speke 
Parrot 510 Suene pollaxis and pj llers, suche mvlys trapte 
with gold xsa8 Re^ me (Arb.) 56 After theym folowe two 
laye men secular, And cache of theym holdynge a pillar In 
their hondes, steade of a mace a 1548 Hall Chroiu, Hen, 
VIH 57 b, He [Wolsey] receaued the habite, hat and piller 
and other vaynglorious tiyfles, apperteygnyng to the ordre 
of a Cardinall 1509 Tiivnnc A ntmadv 6^ Euery Caidmall 
had, for parte of his honorable ensignes borne before hym, 
certeine silaer pillers, as had cardinall Wolsey. and Cai- 
dinall Poole, in my merooiy. 26x3 Shaks. lien. VIII, 11. iv. 
{Ste^ direct), 

t e, A column of letterpress or figures; « 
Column sb, 4 Obs 

2557 Recorde JVAetsi Kj, A table where in the firste 
columpne you se the rootes set, and in the seconde piller, 
right against eche roote, there is set his square. 1577 
Hanmer Anc, Eccl, Hist (1619) X04 Ibe pages divided into 
pillars and columns 

7, Mining, A solid mass of coal or other mineral, 
of rectangular area and varying eictcnt, left to 
support the roof of the working. 

Pillar and stall, also pillar and room, board and pillar, 
a method of working coal and other minerals in which 
pillars are left during the first stage of excavation; rib and 
pillar, a modification of this system 
270B J, C. Compl. Collier (1843) 43 The Remainder of four 
Yards is left for a Pillar to suOTort the Roof and Weight of 
the Earth above. 1839 Urb iJict Arts 975 Working cosJ- 
mines .with pillars and rooms, styled post and stall X85S 
Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Noriliumb 4- Durh. 38 
Pillars vary from 20 to 40 yards m length, and fiom a to 20 
yards in thickness 2883 (Presley Gloss, Coal Mining, Rib 
and Pillar , a system upon which the Thick coal seam 
was formerly . . mined ^1904 Daily Chron, 24 Sept. 8/4 Most 
of the coal in America is mined on what is called the pillar- 
and-stall system 

8 , In various lechnical uses in particular trades ; 
e g. in WaUh’Viaking (see quots.V 

16B4 Loud, Gaz, No 1991/4 Another Watch a Spelter Box 
and Case all in one.. with a round Pillar going 18 hours 
1875 Knight DtU Mech, 1703/2 Pillar [inter alia) The 
nipple of a fire-arm A frame on which the tobacco-pipes 
rest in a kiln x8a4 F J Britten Watch 4 Chikm 193 
The pillars of a watch are the three or four short pieces of 
brass which serve to keep the two plates of the movements 
m their proper relative positions. 

9, Anat, and Phys Applied lo ceitain bodily 
structures in reference to their form or function ; 


as pillars of the ahdomiml ring, of the brain, of 
ihefatues, of the diaphragm • see quots. 

1^7-26 S Cooper First Lines Swg, (ed 5) 463 The 
abdominal ring which is rather of a triangular shape, the 
os pubis forming the base of the triangle , the two fasciculi, 
or, as they are termed, pillars, its sides. 1876 Trans Clinical 
60c, IX 8x The pillars of the fauces were immovable 1803 
Syd Soc Lex, Pillats of external abdominal ring, the 
free borders of the divided aponeurosis of the external 
oblmue muscle, which bound the external abdominal ring. 
Ibid,. Pillars of fauces, two arching folds of mucous 
membrane containing muscular fibres, whii^ pass from the 
base of the uvula outwards and downwards, on either side. 
*®99 AUbuils Syst, Med, VI. 74 The posterior mediastinum 
between the pillars of the diaphragm. 


10 Conch, The central axis of a spiral shell , the 
modiolus or columella. 

2841 Johnston mPioc Berw Mat Club I 269 Threat of 
the aperture brown, the pillar pale 1843 Humbll Diet 
Geol 4 Mtn , Pillar, m Concholi^, the columella, or per- 
pendicular centre, which extends from the base to the apex, 
in most of the spiral bhells. 

11. Phrase. From pillar to post, originally from 
post to pillar \ fiom one party or place of appeal 
or resource to another ; hither and thither, to and 
fio implying repulse and harassment. Orig. a 
figure drawn from the tennis-court, and used chiefly 
with ioss\ also with hang^ bounce, batidy, drive; 
later with chase, hunt, drag, flee, run, etc. ^ 

The later order appears to have been fiist used to lime with 
tost, tossed, 

a c xzao Lidg, Assembly of Gods 1x47 Thus fio poost to 
pylour ne was made to daunce 15x4 Barclay Cyt, 4 
Uploudyshm, (Percy) 67 Fiom poste unto piller tossed shalt 
thou be 1540 Latimi- R 7//1 licrm bef Edw, VI (Arber) 199 
He was lost from post to piller, one whyle to hys father 
anothe whyle, to nys fiendes, and founde no comfort at 
them a 1569 Kinclsmyll Comf Afflict, (1585) E ij. The 
piophet Ely, being persecuted fledde from post to pillar 
1582 Stanyhur&t Mnets iv (Arber) 104 From thee poast 
ioe pilei with thoght hts rackt wy t he tosseth X63X Hlywood 
Eng, Ehz, (1641) 79 Hurned from one place to an other, 
from post to pillar. 1694 Morrnux Rotelais iv xv (1737) 
63 They bad been .toss d about from Post to Pillar. 18^ 
Jefhson Brittany iv 37 Dragged about fioin post to pillar 
b a Vox Popnli 1^5 in i[&7\ E /’/Mil 274 From 

piller vnio post The powr man he was tost 1598 Toi tl 
Alba (z88o) 70 And though fioin piller lost he be to posts 
a \bntz Liberality tr Prodigality \\ iv inHazl DodsleysWX, 
349 Eveiy minute tost, Like to a tennis-ball, from pillar to 
post X624 Brfton Charac, Hltz Wks. (Grosart) 5/x In 
the tyme of her sister Queene Manes raigne, hctw was shoe 
handled ? tost from piller to post, imprisoned, sought to be 
put to de.Tth. 2664 Cotton Scarron 1 6 A Trojan true. 
Who Was packt, and wrackt, and lost, and tost, And 
bounc’d from Pillar unto Post xSo? Jefi 1 rson Wf it, (iBs/o) 
IV. 91 If the several courts could bandy him from pillar to 

g ost. 1832 Hr. Martinlau Homes Abr v. 63 We could not 
ave borne to be.. driven fiom pillar to post iBgx T 
Hardy Tess 1, Here I have been knocking about ..from 
pillar to post. 

aitnb x886 Saintsbury Ess Eng, Lit, (1891) 241 The 
inveterate habit of pillar-to post joking 1887 Pale Mall 
G, 31 Aug 2/2 The pillar to post travels fiom one official 
to another. 

12. atirib, and Comb,, as pillar-hearer (sense 5), 
-cap, -head, -orphrey, -pin (sense 8), -pumshment, 
-row ; ptllar-snapea, -strong, -wise adjs. ; pillar- 
hke adj. and adv. , pillar apostle, a chief apostle 
(a name given to Peter, James, and John, In allu- 
sion lo Gal. 11. 9); pillar bracket, Mech,, a 
support for a bearing raised on a pedestal or pillar : 
opposed to pendent bracket ; pillar-briok, one of 
the bricks placed on end in building a clamp; 
piUar-buoy, ?a cylindncal or pillar-shaped buoy; 
pillar-compass : see quol ; pUlar-cross, a pillar 
with cruciform summit; pillar-deity, a deity 
worshipped under the symbol of a phallic pillar ; 
pillar-dollar : see Dollar 5; pillar-file: see 
quots, ; piUer-hermit - Pillakist i ; pillar-lip, 
Conch,, the inner lip of a spiral shell; pillar- 
monk, -percher = Pillarist i ; pillar-plait, 
Conch,, a columellar fold ; pillar plate, the plate 
of a watch movement next behind the dial ; pil- 
lar-post =: Pillar-box; pillar-road, Coal-intning\ 
see quot. ; pillar rose, a climbing rose suitable 
for training on a pillar ; pillar-saint = Pillakist 
I ; pillar-stone, (<z) a stone set up as a monu- 
ment , {j}) a foundation-stone, corner-stone ; pillar- 
symbol, a pillar erected in honour of a phallic 
deity, or with some kindred signification ; pillar- 
wall, Coal-mining « sense 7 , pillar-working, 
driving a working through the pillars : sec sense 7. 

I Sthaffi s EncycL Reltg Kiiowl. Ill, 18x4 Imter h« 


[Peter] was one of the three ^pillar-apc^lea 2886 Pall 
Mall G, 26 Apr 4/2 St. Paul had seen two of those catleil 
the pillar Apostles shortly after the Master’s death, 
Cavendish IVoIsey (z893}25 He had n crosberers & it ^piller 
herers. 1887 Low Machine Diaw 34 End elevation of a 
^pillarbracketforcarryingaptllow block. iBsfiMere Marine 
Mag V. 285 A Black *PiiIar Buoy bearing a bell, with pcich 
and ball 2875 Knight Diet, Meth, ^PiUttr-compass, a 
pair of dividers, the legs of which are so arranged that the 
lower part may be taken out, forming, respectively, a bow- 
pen and bow-pencil. 2849 J. D Chambers m Ecclestohgist 
IX 89 The Scotch *pilIar-crosses we must assign to Danish 
times. 2874 Westropp & Wake Anc, Symbol Worship 61 
The peculiar titles given to these *pillar-deities .led to ihclt 
original phallic character being somewhat overlooked. 1683 
Moxon Mech, Exere , Printing x\u, P3 A small Flat-File, 
called a *PilIar-File x8^ F, J, Brittfn Watch Clockm, 
J93. A pillar file is generally understood to mean one three 

« l,*!f I r 

^dbtuus, gpisii- 


round the pillar like rec^pUuJe. 2776 Da Costa Conciwl, 
X. 218 Umbilicated Whelks, or tno^e that have a per- 

E endicular hollow or navel aside the columella or *puhMf- 
p 1843 Humble DUi. Geol, 4* Mm,, con- 

tinuation of the glossy process with whidi the ap^ure of 
shells IS lined, expanded on the cohwella. amt Hsde 
^tmesM Petnr h Metra, a fiunous St)ditei 
or Hllm-Monk. iM F* G. Lee in Archmol, LI. 362 An 



PILLAB. 


PILLBBY. 


inscriotion runs down tlie ^pillar orphrey of the chasuble, 
X79X G Wakefield Enquiry 15 The perseverance of Simeon 
the *pil]ar.peicher 1885 C G W Lock WorksJufp Rectipts 
Ser, IV 327/1 Push out the ^pillar pins, and remove the cop 
plate x8»5j Nicholson 504 This pinion 

drives the wheel x round a stud on the *pil]aj -plate 1884 
P J BaiiTEN lyaich ^ Llockm 199 The chief plate called 
the pillar plate lies undeinealli the dial x88x H. James 
Rortr Lady xv, The big led ^piltar-post on the south-east 
corner, 1842 Ti nnyson Si Stnt Siyl 59 Not alone this 
*inllar-punisliment. 1883 Grlsley Glass. Coalvtmmg^ 
*Piliar Roadsy woiking-ioads or inclines in pillars having 
a lange of long-wall faces on either side, xSSa Gw dm 
27 May 368/3 •‘Pillar Roses are often overlooked as rcgaids 
watering, rvyd J. Lil Intrad Rot Explan 'I'erms 392 
Cylindniat *pillai shaped. 18*7 G Higgins Celtic Druids 
S18 miOf Our columns and •‘pillar-stones 1833 0 Downi s 
Lett, ConU Comines J, 164 A Hide pillar stone here maiks 
the spot where, in 1444, the hmgomaster Stussi fell 1854 
Ecclesiologisi XV. 361 A woicl that has lately beoome popu- 
lar III the Rcclesioiijcal Gazette and elsewhere— for wliat 
we used to know ns the ‘ first ‘ or corner stone of a church— 
1 mean ^pillar stone *657 R CAWPNtru Astrology i The 
Reason is “Pillnr-strong, 1874 Wi bTRorp & Wake Anc 
Symbol Worship 51 Another instance of the use of the 
“pillar symbul, X83Q XJrk IhcU Aits 980 'J’aking out all 
the coal, either on the Shiopsiuic system, or with “pillni- 
walls and looms 1857 Duiir kin JMi. Utgh Lat vii. 160 
The brass carronades set on end/pillar-wsse. x88a Standard 
19 Aug 3/5 Constituting ‘an especial danger* in “pillar 
working or in the lung-wall face. 

Pillar (pi'iru), v [f. jirec. sb ] 

1, /tans. To suppoit, buUreas, or strengthen with 
or ns with pillars Also Jig-, 

1607 [see pUlarittg below]. 1711 W. SoTiirRr.AND Ship^ 
hmhl Assist 40 Pillaring of Beams is to a .Ship as Biacing 
to a Drum. 1839 J Uoglhs Anhpopopi . xvi. iv, 333 l'’ive 
pai ticiilar plans fui pillaring up the pi icslhood r88o Mem 
% l^gge iv. 46 It needs the props of truth to pillar it. 
b. t»h. To jesL on or be supported by a pillar, 
X7tx W. Suiin'Ri AND Shtphidd, Assist, 36 So order the 
Beams, that they may pillar on the Floor-riders 

2 , tram. To embody in the form of n pillar; 
to c 1 it.pI ay in the figure of a pillar rar 6 , 

x8xa ByaoN Ch, liar, 1. vil, Vet strength was pillaied in 
each massy aisle, 1848 rrNNVSON in Ld Tennyson Mem, 
(r8p7) I xi. 931 ITotei full of light • iY‘\ ig i‘ s *- 1 ‘Jw 
quiet water 1690 H, Hayaian 1 ‘hliadt Oil |jj J 1. 
inward and outward wholenc«‘ ..f .1 u , ii ■ 1 . 
aloft over their lieads. 

3 , To pillar and post {nomo-plrr,)^ to diive from 
pillar to post ; see Pillaii sh it. 

X90X GwiNDOiiNn Kiats 7 'ntes Dwistable Weh 63 He 
iiiuhi have been pillai ed niul posted a deal In his bit of life 
llencc Pi* Haring vbL sb* 


rtfot^ SehoL Ihsc, ag'st, Aniieht t li 66 Scarce any tiling 
else IS thought on, then the nillenng vp of ceremonies. 1874 
Tnbarlk IfaiutU A-nhU, no The pill.uing of a fiame adds 
..to Us strength, by acting lioth as a strut and a tie. 
Pillar, variant of Puj^oit v. Obs,, to pillory. 
Pillar-blook, a conuption of FiLLOW-b/otZ' 
(Kiught ML Mech, 18^5). 

Fillar^boz. A hollow pillar about five feet 
liigh, erecterl in a public place, containing a letter- 
box or receptacle for posting letters. 

1858 Rt U Postal Guide 146 A collection in made from the 
Pillar Boxes at 5 a,m, for the morning mails. X87X M, 
Collins bhq, €$• Merck, I. ix soo IVe a. .letter to wiite, 
winch you must send to a pillarbox 
tFl'Uard. Obs, rare. Also 5 plllyardo. [a. 
F. pilkfd (in 14th c ptllml), S, pilUr to lob, 
"age. sce-ABP.] A plunderer, a robber. 

Sir 0 . Have Law Arms (S. T S.) 233 [They] suld be 
erar callit cruell and pillarde, no worthy men of armes 
Ibid, 24s Pillardis that never wald have pcs na Loncoide in 
this warlde among cristyn folk. 1489 Caxtom Payies of A, 
1 V. to Grete foyhon of theues and pnlyardes. 

■ *■' “ see 


'Sf: 


Hence t PlUaTaige [f. F, type ^pillardise 
-iob], robbery, extortion. 

1598 FrORio Hal, Did, To Rdi a vj b, Men ..whose com- 
munication la Atheisme, contention, detraction, 01 pillardise. 

Pillared (pM&id), ppitt, [f I^jllaii + -jsd.] 
1 . Having, supported on or by, or furnished with 
a pillar or pillars, Alsoj^'*. 

e 1304 P, Pi Crede 19a panne kam I to hat cloister & 
gaped abouien Wliou^ it was pilered and peynt & portred 
well dene 1634 Mu ton Comus^tA If this fall, The pillar'd 
iirmament ia rott’nness, And eartlis base built on stubble. 

Pont Otfyss, XVII. 36 He Plops his spear against the 

S W wall X814 WoKDSW. Sxcufsm viii. 471 The pil- 
porch, elaborately emboaseA 
b, Horne on stalks, stalked. 

1871 Darwin Dese* Man I, x. q4x In one of the Bphe 
merae, namely ChloSon, the male has great pillared eyeA. 

2 . Fashioned into or like a pillar or pillars, 

1898 Molvnbux in Pkd, Trans, XX. avt A sort of Pillai d 
Stone in Misnia near Dresden* 11738 H. Brooke Tasso's 
Jems, Del in %6 Where the fair Head and pillar'd Neck 
were knit, x8o8 Scott Marm v, xxv, Dun-Edin's cross, a 
pillar'd stone. Rose on a turret octagon. 1887 Times (weekly 


e^at Oct. 3/3 A background of, .pillared basalt, 

et('" 


Cf. 


Pilliurei (pl'l&ret). [f. Pillar sb, + -bt, 
OF,ft/erotf dim, of piler,] A small pillar, 
n x86k Fullrr Worthies^ Wdts, (1662) 144 The Pillars and 
PUlarets of Fuslll Marble. X790 A rchmoL (1793) X, 188 (A 
font] at Ancaster with interlaced arches on long piltarets, 
idMt B, Taylor Fami (1875) H* *86 There you see 
pUtank pUlarets, arches great and small 
PUXarie, -ary, obi forms of PaLOET, 
!Fillairigt (pPlUrist). [f, Pillab sb, + -ist.] 

1 , An ascetic who passes his life on a pillar; 
a piiUrvjMtintj a stylile. 


a 1638 Meoe Apostasy Later Times (x64x) 109 Holy 
Simeon, surnamed Stylita or the Fillarist 1871 R, B, 
Vaughan Lt/e S, Tho, of Aqutts II. 263 note^ The Siyldss 
or Pillansts, lived on pillars 

2 . One who is m favour of a pillar (e g, as a 
monument), nonce-ttse, 

X814 J W. Cbokbr m C, Papers (18B4) I, in 58, I quite 
agree with the Committee m its pieddection for a pillar [as 
a monument to Wellington] I wai> one of the pillarists in 
the Nelson case 

Fillanze (pilliroiz), v sionce-wel [f Pillar 
sb + “IZE, after penalize^ if ans. To inscribe on or 
commemorale by a pillar. 

1827 Lamb Lett, (1837) II xvi. 218 To pillarize a man's 
good feelings in his lifetime is not to my taste 

Pi’Uawet. ratt, [see-Lur] *Pillaebt. 

1828 Carlyle Misc, (1872) 1, 155 Ye arches, aichlets, pillars, 
pillailels 

Pillary, a, mnee-wd, [f. Pillar sb, + -y] 
Of ihe nature of a pillar, [Ptllary ebud put for 
cloudy pillar') 

1B84 Nlalr Seaton, Poems *oo The pillary cloud went on. 

Piilaa (pi las). Cormsk dial. Also piles, pillez, 
pillm, -us, pellas. The Naked Oat or Pilgobn. 

(In quot. x 8|7 applied to the Naked or Pilled Barley ) 

*815 G, B ^WoRGAN View Aspric, Cormoali 66 The A vena 
Muda, piovincially called Puez, or Fillaa .One gallon of 
Pile? *837 Penny C^ei, VIII 31/2 Amongst the varieties 
of giam raised m Cornwa)], we may notice the naked barley, 
which IS there called Pdles 1846 in Eng Vial Did, s v. 
Pellas, 1847-78 Halliwei l, Pelles, a kind of oats, Comw 
i88a Taoo Comw, Gloss ^ Psilas, Ptllis^ or Pellas^ naked 
oats, bald, bare, or naked oats without husks. 

Pillaater, -trell, obs. fF. Pilaster, -tbbl. 

Fill-box (pi Iibi^ks). [f. Pill sb,^ + Box sb,^ 
A box for holding pills ; a shallow cylindrical 
box of cardboard for this purpose. 


*737 Kmioiit in Phil, 'Tram XlL 706 The hairy Sub- 
stance, or fine CapiUammia^ inclosed in ihe Pill-box, were 
discbaiged, 1741 Rioiardson Pamela I 3 , 1 seal it up in 
one of the little Pill boxes which my Lady had 1872 
Ruskin lors Clamg II. xmv. 4 The first shilling I ever got 
m my life £ put in a pill-box and put k under my pillow, 
and couldn't sleep all night for satisfaction. 

b. Ludicrously applied to various boxes, closed 
vehicles, or enclosures of naiiow dimensions. 

1835- 40 HALiQuaroN Clockm, (1862) 402 Packed up in a 
snug ptli box 111 (he same giave yard. 1655 Dicklks Dor? it 
I \xxiii, A« one-horse cat nage, irreverently called, at tliat 
period of English history, a piU-box >871 KmcbLEV At 
Last V, Getting up to preach m a soit of pill box on a long 
stalk. 1883 Cottp Rationalist May 374 'Pillboxes', as 
pulpits are sometimes appiopiiately called. 2893 VwrTnLUY 
Glances Rack I. xxi. 4x0 The select assemblage, ciammed 
into the little pill box called a town hall 2903 Longm, Mag 
Aug. 289 Ihe ^pill-box', as Lady Maiy 11 reverently named 
tlie vicar's coveted waggonette. 

c atU tb. and Comb, Like a pill-box 111 shape 
or size, as ptll-box cap^ hat^ house ; also ptll-box 
maker \ piU-box hydatid (see quol. 1893). 

1836- 9 Todds Cycl, Anai II. xzy/a Pillbox Hydatid of 
Hunter. 1852 in lllustr. Loud, News s Aug (1854) ijg^ 
(Occupations of People) Pill-box maker. x86a Macm, Mag 
Aug 284/2 One of tliose little wooden pill box bouses you see 
about seaport towns 2893 Syd Soc Lex , I\iU box] hyd- 
atid, a sterile hydatid or Acephaloeysi, 190a Daily Chron 
agjNov. 8/4 Tho sketch suggests the round pill box hat. 

Pill-orow, variant of Pjlcbow Obs, 


Pille, obs foim of Pillow. 

Filled (pild), ppl, a, arch, and dial. Forms: 
a. 4-5 piled, pyled B- 4-7 5 PFllyd, 

pillid^ 5- pilled, (6 pyld(e, pylled, pield, 6-7 
pilde, pllld), [f. Pill if,i + -edI.] 

1 Stripped of skin, bark, rind, etc. ; decorticated, 
excoiiated t ca Peeled 4 Obs or dtal. 

Tilled harlot decorticated, hulled, or pot barley (quot, 
238a) J but see another sense in b 
238a Wyclif 2 Sam wii 19 Driynge nild barb [Vulg, 
quasi SMam pUsanast 1388 with the pile takun a-weyj 
x;x4ao Liber Cocoium (1862) 24 Take pilled garlek and 
herbya anon. 1573-80 Barbt P 360 Pilled, decorii- 
coins 2634 Cannb Necess Separ (2849) 21 Some there 
are that beg more craftily and offer pilled lods to 
passengers, to get a piece of money therewith. 1778 
Gemtteir s. v. Okoley, The poor people* .draw pill d rushes 
thro’ melted grease, to fcave the expence of candles. 2828 
Crxoen Gloss, (ed. a), Ptllsd, paied, stripped, 
h. Tilled barley^ pilled oats, varieties of these 
cereals in which the gram is free from the husk or 
glumes; naked barley, naked oats cf, Filcobn. 

157B Lyik Dodoens iv, x«i. 467 The seconde kinde may be 
called in Englishe Pilcorne, or pylde Otes 2626 Suri i & 
Markil Country Farms Mixt prottander.,will be vene 
good if it be sowne with pdde barley. 

2 . Deprived or bereft of hair, feathers, etc. ; 
bald, shaven, tonsured • w Pjoiled 2. Ohs, or dtal, 
c 2386 Chaucer Reeve's T is As piled as an Atc was his 
skulle. Ibid 386 She smoot the Millere on the pyled skulle 
[V, rr. piled, pylede, pilcde, pilled] a 2450 Kni de la Tour 
(x868) 22 Euer after, whanife the pie sawea balled or a pilled 
man. 2533 J. Hevwood Msmy Play (28^) 25 A veiy 
myschyafeXyght on the pylde preest. x 6 xi Coryat Crudi, 
*«42 Theostnehes their .legs aie pilled and bare. 2622 
CorcR., PelL Pild, haircleas, bauld 2650 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomtU 88 A round white pil'd or smooth Chin 2665 Brath- 
WArr Comment Two Tales 13 His eyes so effeminately 
pilled, his shooes artifiaally carved 2682 W Robertson 
Phrased, Gen, (1693) 198 To make bald or Pilled, 
i8s8 Craven Gloss, (ed. a), PlUed, to be made bald, 
f d. Bare, baz« of nap, threadbare, bare of 
posture ; poor | miserable • Peeled 5, Ohs. 


1362 Langl P pi h. vii 143 One bad go pisse him with 
his plouh, pillede [B, for-pyiied] screwe' <22548 Hall 
Chron , Rich. Ill 40 Appareled m a pilled blacke cloke. 
1556 WiTiiALS Did, (1568J 10 b/2 Pilled or bare (grounded 
as unfertile grounde 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 632 
Bloud 15 a sbppery foundation, and pillage a piU'd wall 
tb Beggarly, meagre, bald. Obs, 

2526 'IhNDALE Parable Wicked Mammon (2528] K uj h. 
The vayne disputyng of them that ascrybe so hye a place 
in heuen vnto theyr pylde merytes xsm Eecon Reuques 
if Rome (1563) 163 A pylde and beggar^ ceremony 2599 
B. JoNSON Ev Man out of Mum i i, 1 am no such pda 
Cmike to beleeue, That beggery is the onely happinesse. 
2605 M SuTcurre Bnef kxam 58 note, loey laugh at 
this pild prologue that would threape kindnesse upon them, 
4 . [f. Pill z/.i I.] Plundered, robbed, pillaged i 
■= Peeled i, aich. ot dial, 

25x4 Barclay Cyt 4 Uphndyshm (Percy Soc ] 34 The 
temples pylled dothc Iwtterly complayne. 2535 Coverdale 
Isa, xvm a To a fearful people,.. to a despeiate and pylled 
folke [Cf Pllled s-] 16x2 Odtgr , PzliL pilled, rauaged, 
ransacked, robbed, despoyled, 01 bereaued of all 2828 
Ciaven Gloss, (ed 2), Pilled robbed. 

6, Comb, Hrom a), ^ pilUd-pcded, -shinned^ etc. 
1542 Ddall Apoph 227 b, The pield pated Theo- 

dore of Tharsus was a briber and a theefe 1563 BccoK 
Displ Popish Mass Wks, iii 44 That thing which y* pilde. 
pate Priest holdeth vp in his handes. 2576 Newton Ixm^ 
ute's Complex, (2633) 932 For these persons ate of body ill- 
favoured, leane, dry, lanke, pilde skinned, and without baire. 
Plence Fl'Ueduess, baldness, bareness, Ihiead- 
bareness 

1398 TarviSA Bari/t, De P R. vti iii (Bodl MS ) If 48/2 
But somme for o)>er skallednes oher pilledness leue and beh 
laene alwaye jperafter. 2598 Lyte Dodoens ri, cxvi 310 
Etiphorbmm ..cureth. pyldenesi^ causing the heare to 
renewe and growe a^ine xBoo Hakluyt (1810} III 
212 Some scorned the pildnesse of his [Columbus's] gar- 
meats. 2656 W D. tr, Comemns* Gate Lai Uni r 304 83 
Pilledness, baldness, hoaryness, arise from the want of 
radical moisture. 


fPilledow. Sc, Obs, [For pilled daw: see 
Pilled, and cf. Caddow.] A plucked or bald 
daw ; Jig' tonsured priest. 

2603 Proph, of Me?lm (Bannatyne Cl.) 22 Their shal a 
Galyait gayt with a gilten home A Pilledow with a tode, 
SIC a prime holdc 2603 Preph cf Waldhaue (ibid,) 33 A 
proude powne m a preis Lordly sbal light "With Piotes and 
Filhedowes pulled [» pilled] in the crowne 

Filleis, obs. Sc. pi. of pulley Pulley 
PlLlen, obs. form of Pillion ^ 

Filler (prlw). Obs or dtal. Forms . a, 4-6 
pylour, 4-5 piloure, 4-7 -our jS. 4-6 pillour, 
5 pylowre, 5-7 piller, (g-I) pyllar, 6 -er), See 
also Peeler L [ME. pilottr^ f. Pill prob, 
after OF, pilleur (1345 m Halz -Darm ) in same 
sense (f ptller to plunder), with later suffix-change; 

3 ee-ER 2 3 ] 

fl, A robber, despoiler, plunderer; a tliief; » 

PpelerI t. Ohs, 

a* C1330 R BrunnbC^?'^ (Rolls) 6682 Ffor ay bey 
[BntonbJ lyue wyh pylours in drede. e xfSh Chaucer Kmghts 
T 149 To ransake in the taas of the bodyes dede The 
pilouis diden bisynesse and cuie. 2433 Rolls of Posit, 
IV 422/1 Pilouis, Robbours, Oppressours. GX440 Promp 
Parv 390/1 Pylowre, or he J»at pelythe ober menne, as 
catchepolf^, & oi>er iyke, ptlafor 1496 Dms 4 Paup 
(W deW)viii xvii 344/s Theues, pylours, extorcyoneis 
jS X399 Langl Rtch Redeles 111 303 To preson be pillnui? 
)>at ouere be pore ronneth. 2470-85 Maiory Arthur xxi 
iv, Pyllars and robbeis were comen in to the felde, X4;^5 
Rk Noblesse (Roxb) 31 Suche .oughte rather be clepid 

5 IUeiis, lobberi*:, than men of armes chevalerous 1581 
Bell M addon's Answ Osor, 219 Fillers and pollers of all 
common weales, 1596 Z. I, tr Lavardtn's Mist, Scanda beg 
VIII. 324 Two most notable pillers and not pillours of the 
commonwealth ax66t Fuller Worthiest (1662)42 The 
Land T •*.... ~ . 

the r 

Ibatt - , 

b. Applied to a plant that exhausts the soil. 

2615 W, Lawson Countiy lloitsew Card (2623) 8 Trees 
are the greatest suckers and piUers of earth. 

2 . One who peels; an mstiument for peeling, 
ss Peeler I 2, Now dial 
2483 Caih, Angl 270/2 A Pillar [A A Pyllare), veils- 
cator. 2828 Craven Gloss, (ed 2), Pilleis^ persons, aUo 
instruments, for peeling oak trees, &c. 

Filler, obs, f. Pillar , var Pillor v Ohs, 
Fillerie, -ery, obs. forms of Pillory 
t Fi'Uery. Obs, [a. F.pilhne (i 345 m Hatz - 
D^rm ), f pillar to pillage, pilleur pillager • sec 
-ERY.] The action of plimdenng; plunder, pillage, 
robbery ; an instance of this. 

2449 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V 147/2 Open Robberyes, Oppres- 
sions and Pilfcrics withoute norabre, 2500 Ord, Crysfen 
Men (W de W. 2506) iv. xxi. 268 False pletsmges, exaccyons, 




rlleiyes, and other dyuers inuencyons 2609 Daniel Cw 
' ars IV Ixxv, And then concussion, rapine, pilleries a 


J i6»7 

Hayward Edw, F7(i63o) 66 They did Palliat these pillaiies 
with the fake pretence of authority and of law. 

f obs. form of Pellet sb i 

« 1400-50 Siockh, Med MS, 123 For to makyn pillettis 
2562 Hollybush MonuApoth, 3 Seth the same toother and 
make pillets thereof the hignesse of a haselnut or niberte. 

I^etorfe, obs. f. Pelutoby^ PfUew, obs. f 
pjQiLOW. FLLleE, var. Pxllas, FUlfep^ obs, f, 
PiLPEB PilUall, obs. f. Pdliol, pennyroyal. 
tH*llioock. Obs. Forms: 4 palkoo, 6 (piUok, 
-00k) pilioock, 6- piUioook, (7 peU-), [f. pill^ 
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PILLORY. 


also piUie and pillucky all north dial , * Norw. 
dial piU (Aasen) penis : cf. Cook sh?- 20 ] 

1. The penis {pulgai^ 

t3o«-a5ini?rf Ant II an Mi pillcoc pisseth ou im‘K:hone. 
153S Lyndesay Satire 4410 My pillok, 1598 FloriOj 
Dotcemelle .also pilicock [See also s vv Pmchino, 

Pozsoue ] 1603 Shaks. Lenr iii, iv. 78. 1719 D*UaFcy IPti 
^ MtHh Song, Pillicock 

2 * A flattering word for a yonng boy ’ , = ‘ ray 
pretty knave ’ (Cotgr ), 

1598 Flobio, Zugo^ a pillicocke, a darling, or a wanton, or 
a minion ifiix Cotgr., Mntigmriy my pillicocke, my 
prettie loguc 1653 Urquhart RaUlais i xli, By my Taith 
. 1 cannot tell (my Pilhcockl, but thou ait more worth then 
gold 

PiUie, pi. pilleis, obs. Sc. form of Pulley. 
PiUiewiiikea : see Pilliwinks 
F rUing, 0^4 sh^ arch* or diah [f. Pill v?- + 
-IHG 1 ] The action of Pill w. ^ in its various senses, 
fl Plundering, robbing, spoliation ; extortion, 
a. CX380 WvcLir Wkz (188^ 417 A prest shulde rajiere , 
suflTere deb he assentide to siche piling of pore men. 
1387 Trkvisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 369 J>at hopede to blende 
his pylyng and hys robbone by he sympilnesse of Wolston 
1399 Lanol. Pic/t Retmes 1 13 By pillynge of joure 
peple 3oure prynces to plese 1496 Dmes tj* Pau^ (W de W ) 
V viii 206/1 They be full of crueltee in pyllynge of the 
poore people iSS® Olde AnttcJmst 73 b, The pilling and 
ranine, that they vse openly 1603 Knoll.es nisi Twrhs 
(j62t) 990 All began prowdly to plot unto themselves nothing 
but sackings, pillings, taking of prisoners 1617 Speed 
England, etc Irel iv § 7 Certaine . oppressed, the pooie 
people a long time with extorting, pilling, and spoiling 

D. Ptihng {peeling^ and polling see Pill 9 
X547 Hemihis J Agst Adultery ii (1859) 125 Doth not 
the adulterer give his mind to polling and pilling of other? 
1C07 Dbkker KnU Conjur (1842) 58 Heers worse pilling 
and polling then amongst my countrey>inen the vsurers. 
1658 J Harrington Pierog. Pop. Gwi, n 11 (1700) 332 The 
pilling and polling of her Provinces, which happen'd through 
the Avarice, and Luxury of her Nobility rtx66i Fuller 
IVorfhieSf Berks (1662) 90 Vexed at his filing and peeling 
of the English people 

'|• 2 , The removal or falling off of hair; depilation, 
1561 T Hobv tr Casiiglione's Couriyer 1 H, The pilling 
of the browes and forehead, 1597 Gerardr Herhal i Ixv 
90 The ashes of this Bulbe cureln the pilling or falling of 
the haire in spots. x6xi Cotgr , Pekvtent^ a pilling , a 
pulling off the haiie 1635 Swan Spec. ^ vi §4 (1643) 248 
The ashes, j:ure the pilling of the hair from the head. 

3 Removal of the skin, bark, etc. , » Peeling 
vbl.sb* I b. Now dial 

1380 Hollvrand Trcas^ Pr Toug^ Escorcemenii a barking 
of trees, a pilling, a rinding x6x8 m N. Riding Rec. Soc 
(1884) II 17s A Gilhnge man for pilling of the harke 1742 
MS Agieement (co Derby), (Lessee to havej authority for 
pilling, cutting down wood 1794 Trans See Aiis XII, 
138 Pilling [of osiers], per load. 

+ to. The coming^ off of bark, skin, etc. : = 
Peeling M sh. i c. Obs. 

xdox Holland Pdiiy II i4t A faire medicine to cure the 
scailing and pillmg of the face 1661 Lovell Hist Antm. 
^ Mtn 113 It helps the piJhng of the skin about the nails 

4 , concr. That which is peeled or peels off. = 
Peeling vbl sb 2. Now dial 


c X400 Rowland Sf 0 1265 He sett )>« la^ves of Cristyantee 
Nott at a pillynge of a tree, 14x8 Page Siege of Rouen in 
Hist, Coll Citizen Lend. (Camden) x8 Oynonnys, lykys, 
bothe in fere Was to hem a mete fulle dere , Welle was 
hym that mygbt gete a pyllynge xsaa Fitzherb. Husb. 
§ 136 Bastes or pyllynge of wythy or elme to bynde them 
with x6ok Holland Phny If. 31 ITiat part of the Hempe 
which IS next to the nnd or pilling is worst xdyx Grew 
Anai. Plants vi § 2 The Pilling [of an Apple] (S but the 
Continuation of the utmost part of the Barque x8a8 
Craven Gloss (ed 2) <l v , Potatoepillinga xByjJloldemess 
Gloss , Pilkns, sb pi., the skins of oinons, potatoes, &c,, 
after removal [So m many dialects see Eng Dial, I)ict ] 

6 . atlnb.^ as pilhng-kmfey -won, 

1688 R Holmc Armoury iii, 350/2 The Pilling Knife, of 
some called a Pilling Irom .takes off all the Hair of the 
Hide , being a four square Iron set in two Handles, Hoop^. 

Fi lliutf , ppl a, [f Pill i + -tng 2 ] That 
pills a, Plundering, nfling, thieving, arch. 

xs 96 Marlowe isl PU Tamhirl, 111, «i, 250 The galleys 
and those pilling briganduies, That hover in the Sti aits 
for Chiistians' wrack. ax6x8 Sylvester Paradox Wks. 
(Grosart) II 56 To guard from souidiers pilling hands xfea 
R. L'Estsangc Fables ccliv (1714) 271 Suppose Pilling and 
Polling Officers, as Basic upon the People as these Flies 
were upon the Fox 
to That peels. Now died 

Pillynge .Pyllynge, vellitans] 
x68x Cotton fVbnd, Peak (ed 4) 42 Neighbours Must 
needs perceive the pilling Cliff retire. 

Pillion ^ (pi lyan). Obs. exc. Btst. Also 6 Sc. 


pil5aiie, pyllyon, pyllen, 7 pillen, -lan, 8 
pilion. Cf, also Pilgate [app. of Celtic origin; 
m Irish ptllluj Gaelic pilltn, -cant in same sense, 
dim. of pell {peall)^ gen, s. and nom. pi. pill^ 
couch, pallet, cushion (a L pellis skin, pelt, felt) 

Pill occurs in the Boramha of the Bk of Leinster, c 1160- 
1170 {piU cmlcihe cluimhe ' pallet with downy coverlet 'j 
^llin was prob. adopted in Lowl, Sc from Gaelic, in Eng, 
fiom Irish cf quot us 1620 The Gueinsey^///^» cited by 
Moi&y Gloss Anglo Normand from Metivier, may be fiora 
English, no such word occuinng in French,] 

A kind of saddle, esp, a woman's light saddle. 
Also, a pad or cushion attached to the hinder pal t 
of an ordinary saddle, on which a second person 
(usually a woman) may ride ; also used for resting 


a mail or piece of luggage in transport : see 7 mil 
ptlhon, s. V. Mail sb."^ 4. 

1503 Ace Ld High Treas Scot. II 214 Item, for v elne 
cl^tb of gold to be ane piljane to the Quene, quhen hir aun 
wes brint m Dalketh 1530 Palsgr 254/1 Pyllyon for a 
woman to ryde on, Junisse a femme. 1571 Wills ^ Inv 
N C (Surteeb) I. 361, ij owld chystes ij» vjo — j bodgett, 
on capease & ij male piniors [? pillions] xiJ“*--iJ aimones j'. 
«x6m Mokyson lien. iv. ii v (1903) 235 The lush vse 
no sadles but either long narrow pillions bumbasted, or 
bare boaides of that fashion. x6s8 wither Romeuib | 
IT 1774 To get her neighbors footstoole, and her pilhan 
1688 K Holme Aimoury in 397/® former times the 
Side sadle had only a Pillen fastned upon the Tree of the 
Sadie over which Pillen and Tree was cast a Sadie 
cloth. 1766 Goldsm Pic W x. Next, the straps of my 
wife's pillion bioke down. x8ao W Irving Sketih hk^ 
Leg Sleepy Hollow § 54 Some of the damsels mounted 
on pillions behind their favourite swains x8^ Smiles 
Ilitguenots Fr. xii (1880) 207 De Bostaquet jode nrst, with 
his sister behind him on a pillion 

to aitrib , ns pillion geldmg, mail, seat. 

*539^4® Rutland MSS (1905) IV, 289 To Poppes man 
for bryngyng of on pyllen gyidyng for my Lady, xxrf 
18x8 &OTT Hi t, Midi xli, That trunk is mine, and that 
theie band-box, and that pillion mail, and those seven 
bundles, and tne paper bag. 1878 Cumberland Gloss, 
Pillion seat, a seat to fix behind the saddle for a female to 
ride on Out of use since about xSsa 
f Filliou^. Obs. Foims; 4 pylion, 4-6 pi- 
Iioun, 5pylyon,p©lyoue, pillyon, 5-6pillion(e, 
pyllyon. [app. a derivative of L pUetis, pillevs 
cap (seePiLEOS), which word it was used by T revisa 
to render. No corresponding form has been found 
m other langs.] A hat or cap, esp, of a priest or 
doctor of divinity. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 217 pel my^te nou5t in }>e 
holy day suffre on hire piliouns and here c^pes for hete 
[L Quando non poterantpim calvitate diebus lestivts pileum 
deferie] CX420 Lydg, Assembly of Gods 1577 Gregoiy 
and lerome, Austyn and Ambrose, With pylyons on her 
liedys, stood lyke doctours CX449 Pecock Repr. r xvi, 

88 Summe wereis of piliouns in scole of dyuynyte han 
scantli be worthi for to be in the same scole a good scoler 
<:xsoo in Peacock Stat Cambridge A, p hi, The Bedell 
shall gether of every Doctour Comensar.,a Giote for hys 
Pylyon 13x3 Barclay Eghges iv. (1570) C iv b/i Mercury 
shall giue thee giftes manyfolde, His pillion, scepter, his 
winges and his haipe. atepz Cavendish WoUey (1893) 30 
Uppon hys [Wolsey's] hed a round pyllion with a nekke of 
hlakc velvett set to the same in the inner side. 

aiinb. ? a 1400 Morte Arih 3461 Thane rysez the riche 
kynge, And one he henttis A pavys pilhone hatt, {mt 
pighte was fulle faire With perry of pe oryent. 

Hence f Plllioned a. , wealing a pilhon. Obs 
X533 Bale Vocacyon 10 No mete mynisteis though they 
be neuer so goijfyously mytered, coped, and typpeted, or 
iieuer so fyneTy rarced, pylyoned and scarletted. 
tFillion.^. Obs. (Seequots) 

1778 Prvce JIf/n. Coumh, v 111 283 The pillion in the first 
and second of the stampings is separated from the scoria in 
the same manner as Copper Ore from its waste Ibid Gloss, 
325 Pillion, the Tin winch lemains in the scoria or slags 
after it is first smelted, which must be sepaiated and 
remelted. 1882 Jago Cornish Dial [fiom Pryce], 

Pillitore, obs. form of Pbllitory 
Fillivdr. Now no 7 th. dial. Forms; i pyle- 
wer, 2 pule war, 4 peloware, pylwere, 6-7 
(9 dtal ) pilliver, 7 pillover. [app f OE pyle, 
Pillow + ON ver case, cover; cf. ON hddaver 
pillow-case * Codware 2 (But the element •ivar, 
‘‘Ware may have a different origin ; with the forms 
in -2fer cf. piHamher, Pillow-bere.)] 

A pillow-case. (In the early quots , down to 1440, 
the meaning seems to be ^pillow’ ) 

A X 100 in Napier O E. Glosses 222/16 Ceruical, pylewer 
a laoo in MS, Bodley 730 If. 144 b, Hoc auriculare et hic 
pulvillus idem sunt s oreiler ,1 pulewar. et hoc cervical 
X4 Nom in Wr -W ulcker 742/24 cervical, a peloware 

c 1440 JacoFs Well 242 Sche .leyde hyra in here bed, & a 
softe pylwere vnder his heuyd xs8i-a in Best Rur Econ 
*72, s pilUvem of lininge 1399 m Antiquary 
XXXIl 243 Item lujjptUivers & one table clothe, iij,r viijrf. 
i6ti JCnaresb (Surtees) II 2o,jijpilloveis. iSs^lb/d 
207, 3 pillovers x86j Gibson Folh‘Speeth Cvmhei laud 31 He 
laid back on his pilhver x8a8 B Kirkby Lakeland Jrords 
(E D, D ), An' a pilhver tuck’t inia t' sma’ ov his Iwck. 
FillilliriXLks(pi hiwigks). Obs,exQ,Idisl. Forms: 

4 pyrwykes, 5 pyrewinkea; Sc. 6-7 pilli(e)- 
winkes, -is, 8 -wmks, -wincks, 6 pmniwizikis, 

8 pinnlewioks , 8-9 pllm(e)wiiiks. (Also 9 
(erroneously) pilliwiukies, penny winkis, pinny- 
winkles, pilniwinky, piXni(e)winkies, pirlie- 
winkles.) [In English use, c 1400, pyrwykes, 
pyrewinkes. In Scottish use, c idoo, pillswmkes 
and ptnmwtJikts ; corrupted by later hisloncal 
or antiqnanan writers, novelists, journalists, etc 
to ptlntewinhs, ptnnywinkles, pirhewinkles, etc. 
Origin unknown; the 15th c. Eng. pyrewmkes 
coincides with a contemporary spelling of peri^ 
winkle (the flower) ; but there is no obvious con- 
nexion of sense. The early forms do not agree 
(as has sometimes been thought) with those, of 
periwinkle the shell-fish, the forms in -winkle 
being merely later conuptions after the word had 
become obsolete soon after 1 600.] An instrument 
of torture for squeezing the fingers ; supposed to 
resemble the thumbkins or thumb screw. 


1397 in W. P. Baildon Sel Cos Chanc. (1896) m Johan 
Skypwyth adonqes esteant viscont de Nicole [=Lnicoln], 
par colour de son office aresta le dit Johan et lui mist en 
ceppes et sur sez mayni vne paire de pyrwykes ?x4oi 
Caitular Abbaitse S Edmundi (MS) If. 341 (in Cowell's 
Interpr (X701) Ssijbi. Quendam Robertum Smyth de Bury 
. Ceperunt et ipsum in ferio posuerunt— et cum cordis 
ligaverunt, et super polhees ipsius Roberti quoddam instru* 
mentum vocatum Pyieiotnkes ita strict^ et durfe posueiunt, 
quod sanguis exivit de digitis illius XS9X Newes fiom 
Scotland (in Pitcaiin Liim Trials 1. 11 215), Her maister 
did with the help of otheis torment her with the torture of 
the pilliwinkes vpon hei fingers XS96 Ibid 376 The dochtei , 
being sewin yeir auld, put in the puiniwinkisi iso MS Re- 
cold, m Maclaurin, 1774, pilniewinks] Ibid 377 Hir sone 
tortourit in J>e Bums, and hir dochtir put in pe Pilliewinkis 
X680-1700 in Maelaunn's Crim Cases Introd 37 Loid 
Roystoun observes ‘Anciently I^find other tortuiing in* 
struments were used, as pinniewinks or pilliwinks, and 
caspitaws or caspicaws {misreadiug of caMam\ in Pit- 
can n I 275, caschielawis], m the Master of Orkney’s case, 
24th June 1596. But what these instruments were, I know 
not ' X774 Ibid 36 It was pleaded for Alaster Giant, who 

was indicted for theft and lobbeiy 3rd August 1632, that he 
cannot pass to the knowledge of an assize, in respect he was 
twice put to the torture, first in the boots, and next in the 
piliiewinks or pinniewinks. [x8x8 Scott Br Lamm xaiii, 
They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on the 
pinnywinkles for witches 1830 — Demonol ix, 310 His 
finger bones were shntered in the pilniewinks X865 Lrexv 
Ration I. 1.142 The thiee principal [toitures] .were the 
penny winlcis, the boots, and the caschielawis sSjlo Spectator 
31 May 768 The 'pirhewinkles', a form of thuinb-SLrew 
ingeniously constructed for the express pin pose of crushing 
all the fingers of one hand.] 

Fill-machine, Pill-nettle, etc. . see Pill 2 4. 

Fillo, obs. form of Pillow. 

fPillook. [See-ocK] A small jflll. 

K ' EviNS Manip. 159/11 ViWoiMz, pi lula, 

ek, piUok, obs. forms ol Pillioook. 
Filloe, obs. variant of Pilau, 

+ Fi llor, V. Obs. Also 7 -owr, -ar, 8 -er. [app, 
a back-formation from Pillory sb. (OF had 
piloreiuent, as if from a vb. pilorei, iribleatl of 
pilot ieri)\ iians = Pillory z/ 

1638 Bw, 4 Polihke Obscrv, 8 In pillaring, nr putting to 
deatli such as refuse to doe any worship 1651 Fui li r W A / 
Rediv 436 So justly pilloied for clieateis to all posieiity 
1706 Hearnb Collect, 30 Apr I 238 Dc-Foe was pillor'd 
for It. 17x3 Exeter Metcnry 1 Apr 8 Lists .coiuaniing 
the Names of such as they would have Beheaded,.. Piller'd. 
1819 Metropolis III 170 Pillored in capes and ciavats. 

Fillorize (pifloraiz), v [f, Pillory sb. + -ize» 
or a OF. ptllother (i4-i6th c. m Gotlef ), f, 
pilon.‘\ ti ans. To put m the pillory ; Pillobi v, 
1646 J Hall Defect of Organs may me cause 

By chance to pilloitre an Asse* idpr WaouAlA Oxojt 1 . 
81 A Henry Bui ton was. degraded, deprived of his benefice, 
pillorued with Prynne and Bastwicke i7ax Strvi*r Aid 
Mem 111. t 14 Onq had been pillonzed for speaking i,onie 
words for Queen Mary, on the xith of this month x^7 
Frasei's Mag XV 237 Being thus pillori/ed, he was fit lor 
nothing until he was released. 

Hence Prllonzed ppl. a , Pi llorzemg vbf. sb. 
ancl^/.rr. ; also Pillonza tion. 

1636 S Holland Zara (1710) 68 A Pilloriz’d Factionist 
1688 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1657) IV, cn 412 High 
commissions, quo warrantos, dispensations, uilionzations, 
1720 bTRYPr Stowes Surv (1754) IX. m. lii, 630/x The 
punishment of Pilloiising inflicted for this crime by the 
Star Chamber 1890 Miss R H. Busk in N, Q. 7th ser. 
IX. T50/1 Dandin has become a ptlloriring name adopteil 
(probably from folk speech) by many French authors.. for 
types of various forms of folly they have undertaken to 
scathe. 

Pillory (pi’lori), sh. Forms • 3-4pillorl> 3-7 
pyllory, 4-7 pilory, 5 pilery, puUery, pull-, 
pyllone, pelory, 5-6 pillery, -ie, pyllero, 
-ery, pylery, pillorye, 5-7 pillorie, 6 pyllary, 
pillane, 7 pillary, 3- pillory. [Ml*., pillo) 
pilory, etc., a. OF, pellon (n68), pilorit, pilors 
(i3thc., Godef.), also piUori,peitlaw i,pellench, of 
uncertain ongm • see Note below.] 

A contrivance for the punishment of offenders, con- 
sisting usually of a wooden framework erected on a 
post or pillar, and formed, like the stocks, of two 
movable boards which, when brought together at 
their edges, leave holes through which the head and 
hands of an offender were thrust, in which state he 
was exposed to public ridicule, insult, and molesta- 
tion. In other forms, the culprit was fastened lo 
a stake by a ring round his neck and wrists. (In 
quot. G1380, the name is applied to the cross.) 
The OKmcs^cangtte is a specif of portable pilloQ'. 

In Great Britain the punishment of the pillory was 
abolished, except for perjury, m X815, and totally iti *837. 
In Delaware, U.S., it was not abolished till 1905. 

[a txte Charier 0/ Hen. II In DugdaU's Monasi. (181:9) II, 
3Sf/x Monaebi de MiddeUone habeant , . omnes terras . . 
cum , . asslsa panis et cerviste, cum furcis, pillonis et cum 
omnibus aliis pertinentus.] XJ74-3 Rat. Hundred. <i8t8) 
(MS. m. 33), Abbas Sancti Edmundi hahet. 
Pyllory et Trebuchet in Mercato de Bocholnes^ M75 
®h). ax|oo Sat. People Kildare xvi, m 
E. E. P. (iS6a) jss ?« Ibakers] pinefoeh cm be njt white 
axen geodes ^w To ^ feir pillori rede ae tak hede. c 

Poem limes Edw, II 477 in Pol. (Camden) 345 'fne 
pilory and the cuddng-stol beA l•nl^ for noht. xjiSa 
Lanol. P. PI. A ni. ^ To pUnissciiea on pQlcries or on 
pynn™ Brewestecs, Bakers, Bocheis and Chokes. 
1393 C. IK. 2x6 Let hym nat Br he be put on 
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PILLOW. 


PILLOBY. 


Jie pulleiy. <*1380 Mvur Poems fr. VmuM MS hi 15 
Chyld, will aitou noL a hdiamed On a pilloii to ben I-piled^ 
[See albo Pin » i J 14 m Swipes Mtsc (1888) 60 }>e sayd 
Burgese sail ordan a pelory and a thew, lawfull and sti ang 
X4^ Maldon^ Essex Ltber A If. 32 b (MS ), If eny baker 
or brewer be ateynt of fals weght or offals mesure, he shall 
be twyes ameiced and at the thiide tyme he shall be sette 
in the pilery. x5xx-ia Aci^ Jlen, P 7 //, c 6 § z Upon payn 
to be sett upon the pillone 01 the Cukkyngstole, Man or 
Woman as the case shall requyre igao Palsgr. 254/1 
Pyllary to punysshe men al, 1356 on Gr^ J^riars 

(Camden) 49 Another prest this yere was sett on the pyllere 
in Chepe. 1573 Nottingham Reco IV 157 The log that was 
set on the pylery ^ x6a8 Meadc in Ellis Ong Lett Ser i, 
in. 276 Being whipt from the Fleet to Westminster palace, 
where he stood in the piUoiy, had one car nailed and cutt of 
close to his head and his nostrils also slit 1678 Marypli. 
Ne/o y I/azve Wks. 1875 IV 236 [He] erects another pair 
of columns betwixt which Mr. Howe is to look as through 
a pillaiy. X703 Land* Gaz, No. 3936/3 London, July 31. 
On the 29th Instant Daniel Foe, alias de Foe, stood in the 
Pilloiy before the Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 1778 John- 
son 18 Api, 111 Bomclli They should set him in the pilloiy, 
that he may he punished m a way that would disgrace him 
X837 Act ^ & 1 J'tci, c. 23 {title) An Act to abolish 

the Punishment of the Pilloiy, 1877 Black Green Past 
xhii, Then youi i eward would be the pillory for every coward 
. to have his iling at you. 

X838 Disraeli Coi t w StsUr i Mar , Standing like 
auilpiit Defore several hundred individuals sitting. Aftei 
all, iL lb a moral pillory, 1876 ‘ Ouida’ Wtnier City iv, 82 
WluiL Molifere would have fabtened for all time m his 
jullory, 

b. Fhtgey^piUo^y \ a similar conlnvauce by 
which the fingers weie held with tlie first joint 
bent to a right angle. 

i8si iV ^ 2S Oct , Amongst the old-timc relics at Little,, 
cote Zlall, an ancient Wiltbhire mansion, may still be seen 
a finger-pillory, 1899 W. Andrpws Bygone Pwashvtenis 
17 1 Finger pilloiieh or slocks, were probably frequently 
ciiiployecl in the old manorial halls of England. 

0. attriho and Comk^ as piUoty-btrd (cf. Gal- 
LOVVrt-niBD), -hole^ -house ; pillory-faced^ -like adjs, 

CX420 Lvuo Assembly 0/ Gods 608 Tyhume colopnys, 
and pursekytters, Pylary knyglUes, double tollyng inylleib 
xsa6 Skklton Mdgnyf 361 Boyes . wolde liauo made 
me Freer Tuck^ preche out of tho pylery hole, xgda 
yack yuggler (RoxbO 23 Wine shakin, piloiye peupours, 
of lice not without a pecke. 1399 Hakluyp II. 11 75 
Two boords, amid them both a x^illery-like hole for the 
pnsoneib neuke. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. BotcaliuPs Advts, 
fro Pamas’i, 11. Ixxvui (1674) 230 IJiingci of being dis- 
covered to be n Ihllory.bud. xyQfi Chakcoius biviira 
Manhmont 111 . 45 That old jiilloiy faced bloodhound. 
1884 Hi y»w//rAh iiaz 5 A[)i 6/j They h id not, asbefoic the 
KevoUilion, tiiu [lillury-house to live in. 

CNoiCo Niinieious forms of Oils woid occur in med L. (of 
France) ; Du Cnnge has pUormnty ptllauriuui^ spilonnm 
G^^xiizvayi^^peUerimwtiVlmftUaficwii^fil^l>tU-ipeltortcuin^ 
^ellertcnm (Aragon), most of winch, if not all, appear to be 
formed on French or other vcitucuiar forms. The foims 
in ptl- buggesi derivation fi om L. or its deriv. pUilrst 
F. pilei\ pilter, iiilku , hut for those in /J///-, pell>t this is 
phonologically unsuitable, Thu Wj^ilon is Ideniiricd through 
Gascon esyilof t {Coutnmes de Gontaud xlvii, a 1305) with Pr 
‘pillory’, which bonie connect with Cat. espitllera 
' little window, peep-hole \ with supposed reference to the 
hole through winch the licad wub thrust in the pillory.] 

K'Uory, [f. prec, sb.; cf F. ptlcrier 
(15th c. in Ual2.-Darm.).] Irans. To set in the 
piUojy; to pumali by exposure in the pillory, 

? a x^ Lollier o/Croydon n. 1. in Ilazl. Dodsley VIII, 409, 
I have been five times pilloried, my coals given to the poor, 
and my hacks burnt before iny face. x68S Evblvn liletno 
16 May, Titus Oates was sentenced to be whipped and 
pilloiieU with the utmost severity. 17x4 B, Mandbvillb 
Pab, Bees {17 u) 1 . 8 Tho’ some, first pillory'd for cheating, 
Were Iiang'u in hemp of their own beating 1840 Macaulay 
//is/o ICngo 1. 1 . 89 Ihe government was able, through their 
instrument.ahiy, to fine, imtirisun, pillory and mutilate 
without rcsti amt irattsf 1803 lUvirriiORNB Our Old Nome 
(tBra) 15 A.. bubt of General Jackson, pilloried m a military 
collar which rose above hw caw. 


To expose to public ridicule or abuse. 

1690 Bbniltsy Pml Prof. x8 He has Fillouried himself 
fur’t in Pt int, as long as that Book shall last 1863 Emerson 
Altsuo PaJierS) Thorettu Wks. (Bohn) III 3^6 He wanted a 
fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory. 

Hence PPUoriecl ppL i?., Pi’llorying vhl sb. 

X67X F. Phillips Heg» Ntcess, 167 A worse than Pilloried 
note of Ingratitude. IIiCKBiimcn l Priesi<r^w, (1721) 


Avars, A t ilorying, Oaulmg x%3 Vizhteli v 
u xo X'be rough handling diet usually befel 


2.14 Cropping of Ears, 

Glances Baekl u 
pilloried culprits, 
t Pillotes. ObSo « Pill oats, pilkd oals : see 
PiLLKI) ///. df. I b : cf, PltOOBK. 

XSSX Turner Herbal i. E vj, Ther is an otlier kinde of 
oteb, culled piUotes, which growe m Sussex it hath no hubk 
abydyng V{ion it, after that it is threshed, & is lyke otemele, 
Pillou, obs. var. Pilau, Pillour, van Pjsllubei 
Obso , obs. f. PiLLBB. Pillover, obs. f. Pillivbb. 
Pillow (pi 1^‘»)» sb. Forms ; see below. [OE. 
pyle^ pylu *pulwi >« MDu, poluwe {puluwe), 
peluTve iieut., Du* peluw, peultm fern.; 

MLG,/o/d, LG.^/roasc. j OHG, neut., 

pfulwo masc , MHG, pfUlwe neut, pfuhoe masc., 
Obcxd,p/ulbe,p/ttlwe, Ger.^iJl/;/ masc., neut. These 
forms repmsent a WG, HulwtiySt a* L* puMn-us 
cushion, which, from the ]^onology, must have been 
adopted by the Germani as early as the snd or 3Fd c. 
Tlie normal development in OE. would be nom. *p«hsfi, 
pMii, pyle, gen, *pulwes,pylwes. Fotm-leyelling mvc from 
pyiwes ft new nom. /tyltt, whence l/iE, PHwe.moa pillow t 
Me was infected Pyles, and remained as ME. pylsi pile$ 
VOL» VIL 


pele, mod dial ptll, peel, (See Napier in Mod, Lang, 
Quarterly 1897 Nov, 52,)] 

A Illustration of Forms 

a. 1-6 pyle, 4-5 pile, pule, 9 dial piU. 

«’893 K, Alfred pros, v xi, § i Mon dyde selces con- 
soles aetl ane pyle hierre honne hit aer webs c xooo iEtFRic 
Gram, ix (Z ) 38 Cermcal, pyle 1387 Trevisa Htgdsn 
(Ro11<5) VII 421 Under his pelewe {MS $ pile, y pule. 
Caxim pyle] 1502 Prwy Purse Exp, Ehz of York (1830) 
65 For making of a pyle cloth x886 Elwortiiv W Som, 
Word hk s V, Ptll, 1 never can’t zlnpe way a soft pill. 
i 9 . 4 pele, 6 pelle, 8 ~q peel. 


vppon x^^^lnv Ch, Goods Siajfs uiAnn L2c/ifeld{iB63) 
IV 45 Itm. ij stolles, v fannes. xijpelles, ij chesables. 1746 
Exmoor Courtship 428 (E D b.) Darning u p of old blonkets, 
and rearting tha Peek xSag Jennings Ohs Dial. lY Eng 
170 Tha gee me stra vor bed an peel I 
7 I pyXu, 4-5 pilewe, pilwe, 5 pylwe, pilowe, 
-ow, (pUwo, pilve, pyliwe, pilou, pilu), 5-6 
pylow(e, pyllow(e, pxllowe, (piIlo(e, pilo, 0-7 
pxlla), 6 - pillow 

«ixoo in Napier 0 . E. Glosses 198/4 Cerutcal, pylu 
c X374 Chaucer Troylus in, 39s ( 444 '| He tomede on his 
pylwus [r/. rr pilwis, pilous] oice ihld. v 224 Saue a pilwe 
[«/ r pilwo] 1 fynde nought tenbrace 1382 Wyclip Mark 
IV 38 He was . slep;^nge on a pilewe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck, T, 760 Vnder his pilwe [w rr pilowe^pylow] i;x42o 
Lvdc. Assembly of Gods vs To rowne with a pylow me 
serayd best tiyacle, CX440 Promp Parv 399/z Pylwe 
{P pyllowe), pukfinar e X460 Towneley Afysi xxx, 290 
On sich pilus I me set. 1463 Buiy Wills ((janiden) 23 A 
greet pilve and a small pilve 1482 NotHnglMm Rec II. 
322, v. pillojs cum uno bolster, xsoo Tout, III. 74, uj 
pillowes valent vjcf iwx R. Copland Guydoids Qnat, 
C/itrwg L iv, Called plumeceaulx or pylowes of fethers in 
frenche. 1373 etc Pillow [see B, i b], 

8. 4-5pelowe, 5pelou]ie, 5-6 pelowe, pelow, 
pelloe, 6 pellow, pelo. 

c 1369 Chaucer Deihc Blamtcht 254 (MS Faiif.) Many a 
pelowe [» r pilow] and euery here Of clothe of raynes, 
1387 'ParvisA Uigden (Rolls) VII. 421 Under his pelewe 
f*43»-So tr Ihgden pelowe] £ X400 Destr Troy 12613 
Pias It to he pelow, CX43Q Lydg / l/m Poems (Pzicy Soc) 
29 Tims may Llit man at tin pelouhe appera 2x483 E, E, 
AIisc, (Warton Cl) 18 Thy lusty pellois. 1526 Tindalf 
Afarkvr 38 A blcpc on a pelowe X53a TesUEbor (Suttees) 
VI. 34 A blaiikett, a boulster, a pellow. 1336 in W H 
Turner Sekei, Rec Oxford (xB8o) 13s A coverlet, pelloe, 
and tester, a 1544 Lane, Wills (x86o) 11 . 152, ij pelo berys. 
xs6x HoLLYBiibii l/om, Apoth, 14 b, fake a heade pelow. 
B. Signification. 

1. A suppoit for the head m sleeping or re- 
clining ; spec, a cushion or case made of linen or 
the like, stulfed witli feathers, down, or other soft 
material ; especially as forming part of a bed. 

AlbO applied to the bamboo or rattan frame, the block of 
wood with a concave or crescent-shaped top, etc , used by 
the natives of various countries, and to any object impro- 
vised for the same purpose 

2897 K Alfred Gregorys Past, C xix 143 Wa ffasm he 
willao under eelcne elnboxan leegean pyle & bolstei under 
ffilene hneccan. 2x000 Sax Leechd. I. 226 Lege him, 
nytendum, under his pyle Gower Con/, II. 103 Upon 
a fethrebed alofte He lith with many a pilwe of doun 1474 
Caxton Chesse ai She put m a pelowe cf fethers a serteyn 
somme of money. X480 — Chron Eng v (1520) 67/1 They 
put on his mouth a pilowe and stopped hts bretb. a X34B 
Hai l Chron,, Edw, P' 2 b, He caused hym self to bee raised 
vp with pillowes. 1603 SiiAKS Lear ni iv, 53 That hath 
laid Kniues vnder his Pillow, x6xx Bible Gen xxviii 18 
And lacob. tooke the stone that hee had put for bis pil- 
lowes (CovERD, that he had layed vnder bis neade] and set 
It vp for a pillar X76S Goldsm. CiU W. xiii, In that chair 
“ ’ ou see also a stone 

163HWAI.- 

„ - . flung pillows 

upon the question, and stifl^ it 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat 
(1834) II. 019 It will be very difficult to get a man from his 
pillow if he has nothing to do when he is up 1809 Med. 
yml XXL 3x8 The limb being supported by mllows in a 
relaxed position, x86o Tyndall Glac i xt. 71 Placing my 
bag for a pillow, he lay down x866 J. Martinbau Ess 1. 64 
Coleridge, slept with the OhseroaUons on Man under his 
pillow 1884 Sm H Johnston Rwer Congo xvi. 43a Many 
pretty little things are carved m wood —pillows or head- 
rests are made, much like those used by the ancient 
Egyptians, 

р, Phrase. To take counsel of, or consult xvtthf 
onds pillow, etc. : to take a night to consider a 
matter of importance ; to * sleep upon * it, 

1373 G. Harvey Leite^k (Camden) 21 You counsel me 
to take counsel of mi pillow 1633 Battle of Lnisen xn 
/far! Misc (MaJh ) IV 197 [The Tolonians] took counsel 
of the pillow, and concluded to come to a treaty 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 60 F i [He] frequently consulted his 
Pillow to know how to behave himsuf on such important 
Occasions x^ Proe E, Ind Ne.yz AsiaL Ann Reg 
68/a They contained surmises and circumstances of such a 
nature, tKat he should carry it with him to bis pillow. 

с. In various figurative uses, 

21440 yaeoh's Welt 1x4 Slowthe makyth Jie j?e restyng 


pillow of creature-delights on which thou restedst before 
X77X ymius Lett, L (iBao) a6i You are the pillow upon 
which I am determine to rest all my resentments. 1817 
Wolfe Burial Sir f Moore v, As we, smoothed down his 
lonely pillow. 1889 Sal Rev 6 Apr, 414/a He took it for 
granted that nobles and gentlemen who lived about tbe 
Court should one day lay their heads upon a bloody pillow. 

d, Phrase. To seio pillows under peoples elbows 
(etc.) : to give a sense of false security. 


X382 WvcLip Ezek xiti 18 Woo to hem that sewen to 
gidre cusshens vndir eche cubit of hoond, and maken pilewis 
vnder the heed of eche age, for to take soulis. 1560 Bible 
(G enev) ibtd,, Woe vnto the women that sowe pillowes 
vnder all arme holes *372 in Neal Htsi Punt. (173a) I 
285 *Tis no time to blanch or sew pillars under mens elbows 
1620 J. King Serm 24 Mar 45 When 1 come to reprove 
sinne, I shall sowe no pillowes, 167a Wycherley Love tn 
Woodi 1, No, Mrs Joyner, you cannot sew pillows under 
folks* elbows , . you cannot tickle a trout to take him. 

1 2 A cushion Obs 

21^ [see A. y] 1466 m AreJmologia (1887) L i. 42 Item 
J pyllow of rede whyte and yollowe clothe of sylke w‘ 
ymages and birdes 1322 Bury Wills (Camden) 115 To the 
chyrche of Pakenliam a pelow of blew sylke. 1366 Bug, 
Ch Furniture (x866) 118 Item one Ixtle pillowe which was 
accustomed to be laid vpon the altaie 1373-80 BkoksAIv. 
P^74 A pillowe, or cushin.^«/?«?i«r. 

3. Applied to something padded ; a pad* 
a The pad of a saddle ; a pillion, 

X607 Markham Caved 11 (1617) 258 When you bane placed 
boih your knees hard and in me vnder each of the fi>re* 
Pillowes of the Saddle 1651 Miller of Mans/, 13 With 
pillows and Pannells. 

b. A padded or stuffed support or ground upon 
which bone-lace is made. 

X78X CowpER Tiuth 3x8 Yon cottager, who weaves at her 
own door, Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 1864 
Spectator 14^6 The manner of making pillow lace The 
‘pillow’ is a lound or oval board, stuffed so as to forma 
cushion, and placed upon the knees of the woikwoman. 

e. tl, S, slang, A boxing-glove 
1894 Outing (U S ) XXIV 443/1 Piled on a little table 
were four as dirty and badly stained ‘pillows ’ as I bad ever 
set eyes on. 

4 . Ill vaiious techuicnl applications . A block or 
support resembling a pillow in form or use spec, 

a Naut, The block of timber on which the inner end of 
a bowsprit lests b. Ihe ‘truck’ or circular piece of 
wood or metal fixed on the head of a pole or mast, c, 
Atc/i, (See quots ) d. A cioss-piece of wood which sup- 
ports the beam of a plough or the bed of a wagon , cf 
Bolsierx^ 3 a, e. e Mech Abeatingof brass or bronze 
for the journal of a shaft. f The socket of a pivot (Knight 

Diet, Mech, iBjs). 

1446 Yaiion UmrcTm, Acc, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 84 It payd 
for fellyng of a brasen pelewe for woispruig. 1474-5 111 
Swayne Sanan Chnrxhw, Acc (i8p6) 20 IF m castynge of 
pelewes for the iij gretlyst bellys xix 

а. X626 Caft Smith Accid Yng Seamen le The boule 

spret, the pillow, the stun op, the spret sayle 1627 — Sea- 
mans Gram, lu 16 x688 R, Hot me Aimoury iii xv. 

(Roxb ) 36/a The Pillow is that tymber on which the bolt- 
split beares at the coming out of the hull called the pillow 
ofthe bolt sprit 1769 Falconer MarmeiijBd^yCottche, 
the pillow of a stay, or the piece of wood upon which it 
rests b 1632 Lithgow Trent, iv 154 Then hoysing him 
vp to the pillow or top of the tree, they let the rope flee 
loose, whence downe he falles. 0. X664 Evelyn tr. 
Ft cart's Aichtt 128 The Retuin [of the Volute] or Pillow 
betwixt the Abacus and Echinus resembles the side plaited 
ties&es of Women's haire, X704 J Harris Lex, lechn 1 . 
s V Volutn^ These Voluta’a are more especially remarkable 
in the lonick Capital, representing a kind of Pillow oir 
Cushion laid between the Abacus and the Echinus. 1842-76 
Gwilt Archii Gloss , Volute, a spiral scroll which forms 
tbe principal feature of the capital of the Ionic order . The 
returns or sides are called puhinata or pillows d X733 
Tull Horse-Noeing Huso xxi 301 Two Rows of Holes, 
whereby to raise or sink the Beam, by pinnmg up or down 
the Pillow, to increase or diminish the Depth of the Fuiro w 
1764 Aiuseum Rust L cxiti 479 A pm through the fore 
bed, about one foot behind the upper pillow, .tbe other 
through the under pillow. x8x3 1 Davis Agric Wilts 
Gloss 263 Parts of a Waggon ., Peel, the pillow over the 
axle. 6 1814 R. Buchanan AUUworh (1823) 547 Ihe 
bearings on winch gudgeons and journals rest and revolve, 
are sometimes termed pillows and frequently brasses 

5 A kind of plain fastian. 

1839 VmDici Arts S 27 The common fustian.. is known 
by the name of pillow. 1873 Knight Mech, Pillow,,, 
a kind of fustian having a four-leaved twill 

б. att) ib, and Comb , as pillow-hdbtt, -linen, 
-making, -1 est , pillow-nestling , pillow-bar. 
see quot.'i pillow-block, a cradle or bearing 
to hold the boxes or brasses forming the journal- 
bearing of a shaft or roller; fpillow-ooat, -cote 
« PiLLOw-OASB , pillow-counsel cf. I b , pil- 
low-oup, a Clip or drink taken before going to 
bed, a * night-cap ’ ; piUow-flght, a fight with pil- 
lows (in a bedroom) ; piUow-laoe, lace worked on 
a pillow (sense 3 b) ; pillow-pipe, a pipe smoked 
before going to bed ; pxUow-sliam : see quot. 
18/9 ; pillow-slip, -tie « Pillow-oasb; pillow- 
word (m Japanese verse) : see quot. 1880, 

1890 Cent, Diet , *Pillow^ar, the ground or filling of 
pillow lace, ^consisting of irregular threads or groups of 
threads drawn from one part of the pattern to another. 
These bars may either be plain or have a minute pearl-edge. 

Stephens Bk, Far$a II ^34 The axle of these wheels 
IS mch diameter,, and is in two lengths supported in 
*pillow-bIocks bolted to the lower edge of the bars. x88s 
Rep, to Ho Rt^ Pfec Met IT. S, 586 Pillow blocks for 
ininingmachinery shafts. Jr Pap HemVJII, 

LXXXIII If ii7b(P.R.O ), Abedstedyll'withaFetherbed 
. One pillowe with a ^iJlocotCi x6op in W, F. Shaw Mem. 


den is scare able to counsel to so bard a case. 1829 Scott 
Anne o/G, xix, To hand round to the company a sleeping- 
dnnk or ‘‘j^ow-cup, of distilled water, mingled with spices 
X904 Lloyd George m Westm. Gaz 8 Jan. 9^ It was too 
much of a *pillow-fieht. There was a great show of effort 
and of striking without very much damage done XB58 

110 



PIIilOW. 


PILOT. 


SiMMONDS Diet TradSi lacej lace worked by hand 

on a Binall cushion or pillow, 1869 Mas. Paluser Lacejvn 
(ed 2) 87 That pillow lace was first made in the Low 
Countries, we have the evidence of contemporary paintings. 
183a L. Hunt Anadne Vf^akzn^ 8 Her ^»plllow-nestllng 
cheek. 1752 "SmLDmG Amelia 111 xi, I sat with him, whilst 
he smoaked his *pillow pipe, as the phrase is 1871 Napheys 
Prev ^ Cure Dts 11 ii 4*9 Theie should be m every sick- 
room two *pillow rests. 1879 Webster Suppl , *Pulovj‘ 
shaitiy a covering, usually of embroidered linen, laid over 
the pillow of a bed when it is not in use, 1889 Centwy 
Jifag. XXXVII 786 Pillow-shams neatly folded out of the 
way 1828 Cf oven- Gloss (ed. Pillow-slip^ Pillow ’bear ^ 
the cover or case of a pillow, 1883 Longm, Mag Apr. 648 
The wife will rise and with pillow slip in hand will gather 
the mushrooms that have grown with the night. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Ptllowiei a pillow-case. Also called apillow- 
slip or ^pillow-tie 1877 B H. Chamberlain in Trans. 
Asiat Sec, ^apan V 80 A ‘ *PiUow-W Ord ‘ 1880 — Classic* 
Poetry Japanese Introd 5 There are. .some usual additions 
to the means at the Japanese versifier's command. They 
are three in number, and altogether onginal, viz,, what 
are styled * Pillow-words ’ , ‘ Prefaces and * Pivots ’ The 
* Pillow- words ' are meaningless expressions which are pre- 
fixed to other words merely for the sake of euphony Almost 
every word of note has some * Pillow.woro ’ on which it 
may, so to speak, rest its head. 1899 Eng Hist Rev Apr. 
825 The ihymeless metre, .is eked out by pillow-words. 

Prllow, V [f. prec. sb.] 

1, traits. To lest or place (the head, etc.) on or 
as on a pillow , to lay down on a pillow Alsoy^ 

1629 Milton On Nairmiy 231 So when the Sun m bed, 
Pillows his chin imon an Orient wave, 1796 Sourary 
Rudiger xxii, And Rudiger upon his aim Pillow'd the little 
child, «k83o £ Irving in Gd Words Jan. (1884) 46/2 
Pillowing their hopes upon something else than the sanctifi- 
cation which the Gospel hath wrought. 183a R. & J 
Lander Eaped Niger! L7 He appeared in deep reflection, 
. pillowing nis head on his hand 
b. Of a thing : To serve as a pillow for. 

180Z Southey Thcdaha iv- xu, Wrapt in his mantle Thalaba 
reposed, His loose right arm pillowing his easy head 1819 
Byron ^uan ii. cxiVj And her transparent cheek, all pale 
and warm, Pillow'd his death-like forehead. 

0 In pa pple. Laid on, or as on, a pillow. 

1794 Coleridge Lines osi Friend who died of Frensy 
Fever 50 *Mid fitful starts I nod, And fain would sleep, 
though pillowed on a clod I z8x8 Mrs. Iliff Poems Sev 
Occas (ed. s) 29 Languor and pam confess thy chaim,When 
pillow'd on thy friendly arm 

2. inir. To rest the head on or as on a pillow. 
x8oo W, Taylor in Monthly Mag VIII 890 Like him, 1 

pillow on the cheek, And nestle near the languid eye a x8ao 
j R Drake 55 Thou shalt pillow on my breast 

While heavenly bieathings float around, 

3 tram. To support or pi op up with pdlows. 
1839 Sir J Paget in Mem ^ Lett, v 106 On my arm he 
came, and breakfasted with me in his sitting room, blanketted 
and pillowed 1850 Life H Neagh xxvii, (1852; 486 He 
wished to be piliowed-up more. 

Hence PiTlowed (-x 7 ud) ppL a. (also in Arck. 
[f Pillow ] = Cushioned 3 ); Pi Howing^/. a, 

2832 L, Hunt To T, L, H, 9 Thy sidelong pillowed meek- 
ness a i8^x Moir Unknown Grave x, With pillowing 
daisies for hi& bed. x86x Geo Eliot ^ilas M xli, An effort 
to regain the pillowing arm. x88a Ogilvic (Annandale), 
Ptllmoed, 2 In arch a term applied to a rounded frieze. 
Called also Puknnated 
Pillow, -e, obs. variants of PiLAtr. 
Pillow-bere aich. Forms: first 

element . see Pillow , second, 4- -boor, 6-8 bear, 
(6-7 -beard), 6- -bet, -bier, (6 -beier), 5 — here : 
see Bear sb^ (Also 7 phillaber, 8 pillyber) 
[f. Pillow sb, -f- Bear » Pillow-oase. 

1386 Chaucer ProL 604 Ne was ther swich another Par* 
doner For in his male he nadde a pilwe beer, Which ^at he 
seyde, was oure lady veyl x48o Wardr, Aec Edw, IV 
(1830) 131 Pilowe beres off fustian unstuffed iiij 2303 
in Catr Doe 7 el Seoil (x888) IV 341 (For the Queen of 
Scots..]a ‘pillobeies ' [of an ell long, at as an ell] 23x9 
Malden^ Essex^ Liber B If 160 (MS T, iiii pillows, uu pillow- 
bers, ucoverletK 1358 Lane, Wills (1857) I 176 Sixteyne 
pillew beares 2361 Hollybush Horn Apoih 23 Putte thys 
into a softe sack or pilow bier 1564 Wills Inv N C, 
(Surtees) II. 219 A piUeber having lesus sued vpon ytt, 
2565 Eng, Ch Furniture (1866) 81 Acrosse crosse {sic) clothe, 
a pillowe beier, were sold the yeare 1560 2508 Marston 

PygMol viii 125 And makes him wish for such a Pillow- 
beare [rime appear] 2640 in M^Dowall Nist Dumfries 
(1867) 405 HoUond shuts and phillabers .damask table-cloths. 
2683 in Bedfordshire N (1889) II 236 , 1 giue to my 
goddaughter a pair of fine pillowbeais 2743 PhiL 'Irons, 
XLIJ 366 Numbers of Pillows, each with its PiUow-bier 
2772 ^muxTS Humph Cl a Apr Let iii, Take care of., 
the pillyber 2776 Anstey Election Ball Wks. (1808) 222 An 
obstinate bolster Which I think I have seen you attempting, 
my dear, In vain to cram into a small pillowbeer. 2^3 
Edna Lyall In Golden Days II x 211 A piUow-beer— 
fiiend of many a weaiy journey— lay hard by. 

Pi'Uow-case. The washable case or covering, 
usually of white linen or cotton cloth, which is 
drawn over a pillow. 

a 2743 Swift Direct Servants viii. When you put a clean 
pillow-case on your lady’s pillow 1837 Wood Com Oh, 
Sea Shore 57 The general shape of the egg (of the dog fishl 
has been aptly compared to a pillow case, with strings tied 
to the coiners i8<to E A Parkes Pi act Hygiene 3) 
4^The use of bedding (pillows and pillow-cases). 

Pi llowlesa, a, [See -less ] Without a pillow, 
a 1847 Eliza Cook Sonr of Beggars vi, We On our pillo w- 
less couch sleep as soundly as he 

Pillowy (pvl^»ui), c, [f Pillow sh, + -y.] 
Having the quality of, or resembling, a pillow; 
soft; yielding. 


2798 SoTHFBY tr Wielands Ohei on (1B26) I 181 Soft on 
the pillowy moss he seats his bride 2822 Southey Vis, 
yudgem I 22 The clouds had gather’d above them High in 
the middle air, huge, puiple, pillowy masses 1872 R. 
Ellis Caittllns Ixiv 88 Puie fiom a maiden’s couch, from 
a mother's pillowy bosom 

Pillulary, Pillule i see Pilolary, Pilule. 
Pillwort (pi lw27it). [f. Pill sbJt + Wort : so 
called from its small globular involucres.] Any 
plant of the cryptogamous genus Fthdana, esp. 
the British speaes F, globtibfera. 
x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI V\ 156 Pill-wort, Capsules 

f lobulai, 4 celled, each cell containing two different kinds of 
odies. 2864 T Moore Bmi Ferm^ etc 103 Ihe pillwort 
or pepper-grass . « is a small creeping plant with grassy leaves, 
growing usually id the shallow margins of lakes and pools 
where it is occasionally overflowed , but sometimes occurring 
entirely submerg^ 

PiUyber, PiUyoane, Pillyon, obs forms of 
Pillow-bere, Pelican, Pillion 2. 
fPilmall, obs, (erroneous) var of Pall-mall 
267a W Ramsey Gentlem, Comp iv 133 Exercises which 
are used abroad that may befit a Gentleman are Pilmall, 
(^auff, these by striking the Ball exeicise the whole Man. 

PHo, obs. form of Pillow. 

Pile, piloe, obs. variants of Pilau. 

Pilo- (p 9 i ]<?), combining form of L, ptlus hair, 
as in Pilooystic , see quot; Pilo-&tty a, 
\XL pilO‘faity cyst *= pilocystic tumour, Pilomo’tor 
a,y applied to those nerves which produce move- 
ment of the hairs ; Piloni dal a [L. nldrus nest] ; 
see quot. ; Pllo-selia ceous a., applied to seba- 
ceous glands that open into hair-follicles. 

2%>3 Syd, Soc, Lex t *Ptlocysitc tumonrj a deimoid cyst, 
so called because of its often containing hairs. 2847-9 'Todds 
Cycl Anat IV, 142/2 Teeth are frequently found in ''‘pilo- 
fatty cwts 1^3 Athemeim 18 Feb 223/2 Obseivatmns 


fatty cysts 1893 Aihenseum 18 i»’eb 223/2 Obseivatxons 
upon ^Pilomotor Neives 2899 AUbutls Syst Med, VIII, 
86 There aie the waves of goose-skin passing over the body 
due to stimulation of the puo motor nerves 1893 l^yd Sec 
Lex , *Pilomdal sims^ a sinus occasionally found in the 
human subject as an abnormality, opening near the tip of the 
coccyx, and containing hair x8$^ AwmtTs Syst, Med, 
Vlll 880 The oTificeii of the *p)lo sebaceous glanda 

Pilocarpine (psibka'ipam). Chem [f* mod. 
L Filocarpus, generic name in Bot (f, ur mkos 
wool, felt + Jcapir- 6 $ fruit) + -INE 6 ] A while 
crystalline or amorphous alkaloid, CuHnNjOa, 
obtained from the leaves of Jaborandi, Filocarpus 
pinnatifohus (or other species), used in pharmacy. 
So fUoca'rpene, a volatile oil, and FUoca rpl- 
dlne, an alkaloid, from the same source. 

1873 H C. Wood Therap, (1879) 517 Pilocarpin is superior 
to jaEorandx m the certainty of its action, 28B0 Likr Unw, 
Knozol (N. Y ) VIII, aoi According to Hardy the oil con- 
sists of a hydrocaibon, pilocarfene 1882 Watts Diet, 
Chem 3rd Suppl s v Jaborandi 2887 Aihenmtm 8 Oct. 
473/2 The synthetical pilocaipidme thus obtained is con- 
verted into pilocarpine. 2893 Syd Soc, Lex s.v Pilo* 
ct^pus^ The leaflets contain a volatile oil^ and the alkaloids, 
pilocarpine, jabonne, pilocarpidine, andjabondine. 

1* Pi lole. Obs rare, [f Pill + -ole^ dim. 
suff. Cf. pilule. It pillola ] A small ball, a pill. 

24.. Noble Bk, Coohry (Napier 1882) 25 Mele it well and 
mak ther of small pilolea 

Pilolito (psi l(7l9it). Mtn, [f Gr. ttiXos felt 
-I- -LITE.] A name under which Heddle has in- 
cluded much of the Mountain-leather and Moun- 
tain-cork formerly referred to asbestos. 

2878 M F Heddle in Min, Mag IL 206. 

)| Pilori (pil69»ri). [Abbreviation of the specific 
name.] More fully pilonrrat^ the Cuban hutia- 
conga, Capromys pilondes, 

2774 Goldsm Nat, Hist (1862) I. vi i, 454 The Pilori is a 
native of the West India Islands and has a short tail, as 
thick at one end as the other. 2836 Encycl Bnt, (ed 9) 
XIV. 233/2 One of the largest and most destructive rats is 
th.tpilort, or musk rat of the Antilles {Mits ptlorideiU 
PHory, obs form of Pillory 
Pilose (p3i’l^“s), a, [ad. L pilffs-us hairy, 
f. pilus hair ] Covered with hair, esp. with soft 
flexible hair, haiiy; pilous. 

1753 Chambers Cycl Snpp s v Leaf Pilose Leaf, one 
whose suiface is furnished with hairs so large and long, 
as to be distinguishable by the eye separately 2829 G. 

I Samouelle Entomol Compend 150 Pilose antennae 2826 
I Kirby & Sf. Entomol III xxx 275 Of the pilose larva 
home have a few scatteied hairs 1877 Coues & Allen 
j N,Amer, Rod 865 Ihe soles m some specimens densely 
I pilose, and in others nearly naked. 

b Couth pilose-bjspid a , rough with hairs ; 
i pilose-setaceous a , having pilose seue 
: 1847 W. E Steele Field Bot 129 Echium violaceum 

I Stem erect, branched, diffuse, pilose hispid Ibid, 13 Cen- 

iaurtdae Pappus second row longest, pilose-setaoeous. 
il Pilose*lla. Obs. [mod or med.L., dim. of 
pildsa, fem of pildsus hairy.] A name given by 
' the herbalists to two Composite plants with pilose 
or woolly leaves, viz. Great Pilosella, the Mouse- 
ear Hawkweed, Hteracitm Ptlosella^ and Small 
Pilosella, Gnaphahum dtoicmi 
2378 Lyte Dodoetis r. 87 The great is now called in 
Latine Pilosella mator in English also Great Pilosella. 
1640 Bp, Hall Chr, Moder, ii. xvi, 170 It is not for Chris* 
tians to he like unto Thistles, or Teazels, which a man cannot 
touch Without pricking his fingers; but rather to Pilosella 
[sic], 01 Mouse eare, .which is soft and silken. 


Pilosiby (poilp'sili). [f L type ^piWsitds, f 
Pilosus haiiy, Pilose : see -ity ] The quality or 
state of being pilose , hairiness 
1603 Bacon Adv Leant, ii vii § 7 That pilositie is inci- 
dent to orifices of moisture, ifiafi — Sylva § 680 Beasts are 
more Hairie than Men, .And the Plumage of Birds ex* 
ceedeth the Pilositie of Beasts zB^pBlackw, Mag XXVIII 
466, I allude to the pilosity of chin. 2872 Darwin Desc. 
Man II II XX 378 note, Observations were . made on the 
pilosity of 2129 black and coloured soldiers, whilst they were 
bathing 

Filo •SO-, used as combining form of ^L, pilosus 
hairy, Pilose, as in Piloso-fl’mbriate a , fringed 
with soft bans j Piloso-Bi'spid a , having some- 
what stiff hairs. 

1806 GALPiNEiS^i/ Bot 17 Viola L[eaves] cordate, pi loso- 
hispid 2887 W. Phi LLi PS Brit, Discomyc < tes 252 Lachnt lla 
acuiiPila Margin piloso fimbuate. 

Pilot (pailst), sh. Also 6 pilotte, pylotte, 
-lett, -late, 6-/ pilot©, pylot(e, 6-8 pilate, 7 
pjlat. [a, early mod.F. piUotte (1529 in Ilatz.- 
Darm ), pillot, pilot (15.5J0), mod F pilots, ad It. 
pilota, -to (so Sp , Pg piloto, rnecLL. i>ildtus, i486 
m Rymer XII 300), supposed to be altered, perh. 
by popular etymology, from It. pedoia (Flono), 
pedotla (Du Cange), m Ok.pedot {GesU des Chi- 
prois 01500). Cf. It, pedoio, pedotlo rudder, 
steersman, beacon. (Breiising {J^iedet deutsches 
Jahtb, V.) suggests ad. late Gr. steers- 

man, f vrfibv an oar, in pi. rudder.) 

Du piloot, m x6-i7th c. pijlloot (Kilian), pijloot (He\ham), 
mod Uer pilot, are fiom Fi ] 

1 One who steers or directs the course of a ship; 
a steersman, helmsman , spec, a person duly quali- 
fied to steer ships into and out of a harbour, or 
wherever the navigation requires local knowledge. 
2330 Palsgr 254/1 Pylotte that goveiiicth a shippe, 
pitoi. 2349 Thomas Hist lialie 74 When any shippe 
cometh in, she taketh iyrst pilottes to sounde the waie. 
a 2368 hadtr Poems Reform, xlvi 3 Quhat pylett taki*. my 
schip in chairge. 2578 T. N tr Coi^ W, letdta 4 lli«» 
pilote was not expert in that nauigation 2582 W, Stai i ord 
Exam, Compl, u (1876) 26 What Ship can bee longe safe 
from wracke, where euery man will take vpon him to bee 
a Pylate? 2624 Capt Smith Virpnia 1. 1 King Henry the 
eight., made him [S Cabot] giandFiIate of England. CX645 
Howell Lett, i xxvii (1650) 44 Therare Pylot*), that m small 
Shallops, are ready to steer all ships that passe a 2694 
Tilloison Seim lii (1742) IV 490 An experienced pil.Tte 
and seaman 27x9 Ds Foe Crusoe (2840) 11. 1 8, 1 was like 
a ship without a pilot, that could only run before the wind. 

, 2847 James Convict ii, A large shaggy great coat commonly 
at that time used by pilots. 

I b. traits/, and One who or that which serves 
as a guide through some unknown place or through 
a dangerous or difficult course of affairs ; a guide ; 
a leader in the hunting-field. 

3 tS 93 Shaks Lucr 279 Desite my Pilot is, Beautie my 
prise. i6rt A Wilson Jos, 1 161 The Pilois of the Com. 
monwealtn had an e^e to the dangers that lay in the way. 
2800-94 Campbell To .^ir F Buraett i, For ioily years the 
pilot of refoiml 2802 G Canning in Lyra Elegant, 
(1867) No 299 Here's to the pilot [1 e. Pitt] that weatnei’d 
the storm 1 2883 Mrs. Kbnkaro Right Sort tx, To take 
compassion upon an unprotected female, and constitute 
himself her pilot for a few days. 2887 Miss Braddok Like 
ij- Unlike vX, He was my pilot through some of our best runs, 
c. Short for pilot boat^ car^ engine, 

2896 Daily News 16 Nov 4/3 It was.. ten minutes past 
one when Mr Lawson, in his pilot, came in, having repaiied 
on the way. 1904 Wistm, Gan, 1 Sept. 3/x Uncertainty .as 
to whether the pilot was going through with the train or in* 
tending to pass to the siding. 

2. 5= pilot-cloth (see sense 6). 

2844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf iii. xio Each buyer is 
invited .to look at some 'olives', or ' browns’, or 'ptiots ’» 
2887 Daily News 23 Feb. 2/6 Heavy tweeds*, unions, mel- 
tons, pilots, and other cheap fabrics. 

3. « COW-CATCHEK. U, S. 

2864 Wi BSTPB, Pilot 3. The cow-catcher of a locomotive, 
(tf. i ) 1883 E. Ingersoll in HarpePs Mag, Jan. 298/a 
There is no cab, no pilot, head-lt4Ut, or any oilier appur- 
tenances of an oidinary locomotive, 2892 C. Komars 
Adrt/i Amer 247 Most English people know the wedjtc- 
shaped pilot in front of the AmeiiLan engine well enough by 
repute to recognise it. 

4. a. The copj^erhead « pihUsmke (c). h, =» 
Pilot-fish i. c. The black-bellied plover, Sf^ua- 
iarola helveitca, 

278a Ckevecoeur Lett. 236 Tlie most dangerous one is 
the pilot, or copperhead u bears the first name because it 
alwa^^s precedes the rattle snake; that is, quits its state of 
torpidity in the spring a week before the other. 1833 RncytL 
Bnt (ed. 7) XII 283 note. The pilot swims constantly in 
front of the shark. .When the sea-angcl neared the ship, the 
pilot swam close to the snout, or near one of the breast fins 
of the animal. 2888 G. Trumbull Names 4 Parir, Birds 
19a On the coast of Virginia, the naroeof Pilot has been giv en, 
as It is always seen leading the large flights of birds which 
the rising tides drive from the shoals and oyster rocks. 

6. An instrument for correcting the error of 
a compass. 2892 m Webstbr. 

6. cutrib. and Conib,^ Of or pertaining to a pilot 
or pilots, as piloi-bri^, ->aAle, -cr^t, -culier^ 
-ground^ -launch, -school^, -sloops -mre/; 

tlmt acts as a pilot or in any way as a guide, as 
pihA-baihm, -mgtney -siar, -iredny •Puftnely -v/heet ; 
pilot-biread,pUoVoioth: see quota. ; pHot-eoat « 
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Pjsa-jacot , pilot-flag = pilot-jack ; pilot-flame 
s pilot-light ; pilot-frame) a low truck support- 
ing the fore-pnit of a locomotive engine: » Bogie 2 ; 
pilot-house; an enclosed place on the deck of 
a ship, sheltering the steering-gear and the helms- 
man; the wheel-house, pilot-jack see quots. ; 
pilot-jaoketssPEA-JAOKEOJj pilot-light, a minute 
gas-light kept burning beside a large burner, sp as 
automatically to light the latter when the flow 
through It is turned on ; fpilot-moaor, a chief pilot ; 
also, an honorary title conferred on distinguished 
discoverers and sailois ; pilot’s anchor • see qnot ; 
pilot-snake, (fl!)a large N. American snake, Coluber 
obsoUHis ; (^) the pine-snake, PiittophU melanoleu- 
ais ; (t) the copperhead ; pilot-water (also pilot^s 
water), a piece of water in which the service of 
a pilot is obligatory , pilot-weed, the compass- 
plant, Silphinm kcinicUtm] pilot-whale, tlie 
round-headed porpoise or ca’ing whale. Also 
Pjlot-bibd, -boat, -fish 
1846 Mas. Gorb Sk, Char, (1852) 155 To. send up 
such a *pilot-balloon us might foie-arm and forewarn his 
patron or the object of their mission *858 Simmohds Dui 
TtadCi PtUHalloon, a small balloon sent up to try the 
wind Ibld,^ *Pihi- 6 ieadx a name m the West Indies for 
linrd or ship biscuit. x868 Los< 51 ng Hudson a8 A sufficient 
stock of Boston crackers, pilot-biead, 01 common loaf bi cad 
1844 J. Tomi IK Mission, yrnh, 368 We met with another 
^^piIoL bug going up to Calcutta xBjx H. MrLviti e Whale 
XVI. 78 Kolled up in blue ^pilot cloth. 1858 biMMONDS Diet, 
Tiadti Pilot^cloihxOXi. indigo blue woollen cloth, used for 
great coats, and for the clothing of manners and others. 
1867 Smvtu Sailor's Woid-bh,, Pilot cutter ^ a very handy 
sharp built sea-boat used by pilots, X838 Chr, in Amu Reg, 
40/1 His engine came mlo collision with another *piIot engine. 
x^5 huHKs Staml Licit Ptloidiejit called also *piIot- 
llame. 1843 J, Wbalb EnsumpUs Rmhutay Mahmip xx, 
Engines having.. what is termed a tiuck or *pllot irame. 
x 8S4 j, L, Stbpiiens Ceutr, Atner, i Avoiding altogether 
the regular *pilot ground, at midnight [wej reached St. 
George's Bay. X883 American VI 40 A seaman might nse 
from the forward deck to the ^ilot-house and the mastei's 
quarters. X900 Everybody's 111 . sao The pilot-house, 
a wrougbt-iron strucluie situated well forward near the 
bow, and projecting 4ft, above the deck. 1838 Simmonos 
Diet Tradel^Ptlotjack 1804 C N Rodinson Emi Fleet 
06 Wlicn sunounded by a white border it [the Mack 1 ,. is 
a signal foi n pilot, and it is known as a * Pilot jack . 
1840 Markyat Poor Jaek xxxvui, '1 he ..men ..had lam 
down in their gregos and *pilot jackets, 1890 Cent.DicU 
^♦Pilot-light. Mod, The gas lamps m the streets of Oxford 
are now furnished with incandescent burners and pilot-lights. 
X604 B, GCrimhtoke] D'Aeosta's Hist, Indies in, xi. xss 
Cape de Vert, from whence the *Pilotc maior returned to 
Peru, x8ao W. ScoRhssY Aee, Arctic Reg, 1 . 72 Richaid 
Chancellor, pilot-major of the fleet. ^ jigp Daily Hews 
z8Sept, 6/1 Vespucci,, was finally appointed Puot-Mwor to 
the King of Spam. 1867 Smyth Sapor's Word M., *Ptl 0 t s 
akedge used for dropping a vessel m a stream or 
tide way. 1896 Daily Hews 5 Dec. 5/7 The Jpilot-sloop, with 
half a doxen Exmouth pilots, put off to assist the vessel and 
get her off. x8oo Cent, Diet,, ^PUoUnaket a harmless 
snake of the United States, Centwy 

Mag Aug. 6is/a, I killed two large snakes called the ‘ pilot, 
snake', from the fact that they are generally found m the 
vicinity of rattlesnakes, 1791 E. Darwih ikif. Gard \\, 156 
High in air,. Shone the bright lamp, the '♦pilot star of Love. 
x8so Tbnnvsok Emd XX55 Enid, the pilot star of my lone 
life, Enid, my early and my only love xom Daily Nesvs 
xo May a/i The shelling of the armoured M)ilot.train on its 
retuin journey, i 8 a< Act 6 Geo./y, c, 123 S 3 ^^, Ap- 
prenticeship of Eive Veai s to some '•Pilot VesBcl, sy88 Cham- 
bers' Cyd, (ed Rees) s.v. Pilots A pilot, when conducting 
one of his majesty's i.hips in '♦pilot-wate^ shall have JJie sole 
charge and cornmniid of the ship, 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Wordbht Pilot's Eairwayy or Pilot's Water a channel 
wherein, according to usage, a pilot must be emp oyw. 
1885 Girls Own Paper Jan. 171/r The compass plant-- 
variously known, also, as tlie "pilot weed, polar Pjant, and 
turjientine wecd-is a vigorous peiennial. 1867 AtMiimim 
at Sept. 373/x The "pilot whale, Globioeephalus 6 vinevaly, 

Hence FPloteflii, a female pilot; ViTotlfiss a , 
without a [ulot. 

1834 He%u Monthly Mag, XLII. 108 Our fair pllplesb has 
not suffered shipwreck. *603 SviVKsrcR Dr/ ijr, m 
jn. Law r68 Though Rudder lesse,notPiIoulesse this Boat, 
1883 Harpers Mag Aug. uxfe The pilotless narrows which 
lead to Fiddlei’s Green, where all good sailow go. 

V, [f. Pilot sb,^ or a. F. pthlc-r (1530 
niPalbgr ); c^pdottep^io play the Pilot’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. trans. To conduct as a pilot ; to direct the 
course of (a vessel) through difficult or dangerous 
waters; to steer, guide. 

1693 Lvuntiu Brie/ ReLiiBsi) III, xsa One Chetwortb., 
pilotted in the French privateers that ^rnt the lord 
w iddringtons house 2 years since. Chamsbrs Cyct, 


out And homewaid. x 88 i Mrs. Power O'Donogiiue Ladies 
on Horseback nr vi 94 Any man who will not take this 
trouble is unfit to pilot a lady. 

3. To act as pilot on (a course or way), in or 
over (an extent of water, etc ) 
xTag Pope Qdyss iv 880 Mentor, Captain of the lordly 
Clew, Safe from the secret rock and adverse stoini Pilots 
the course. 1846 Mech Mag July 20 [They] piloted the 
way with the Number x engine of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company xStx Browkino Herok Riel vi, 
Morn and eve, night and day, nave I piloted youi bay. 
Hence Piloting vhl sb. 

17x6 B, Church Htsi, Piultp's War <1865) I 126 By their 
Piloting, he 50on came. , to the top of the great Tree which 
the Enemy had fallen a-cross the River 1765 J. S Speer 
(title) The West India Pilot, containing Piloting Duections 
for Port Royal Haibour in Jamaica X89X S Mostyn 
Cneatica 148 Never mind, I’ll do the piloting moo Blackw, 
Mag, May 655/2 Piloting, that is the placing of two engines 
. at the head of a train, is common upon almost all our Tines. 
Pilotage (psidatedg). [a 
Hatz.-Darm.), f, ptloUr' see prec. and -age.] 

1. The action or practice of piloting ; the func- 
tion or office of a pilot ; pilotship. 

Compulsory pilotagOy compulsory employment of a pilot 
within certain limits, according to local law 
as 6 tB Ralcigii Apoi 55 Otherwise we must for ever 
abandon the Indies, and loose all our knowledge, and our 


within certain limits, according to locallaw 
as6tB Ralcigii Apoi 55 Otherwise we must for ever 
abandon the Indies, and loose all our knowledge, and our 
Pylotace of that part of the world X633 T, Stafford 
Pac Hib, iiL X. 325 At tlie other end of this Hand 
[Innisherkan] (with good pilotage) a ship of two handled 
Tunne by day may safely come in 1656 Blount Ghssogr , 
Pilotage or Ptloiismt the office or art of a Pilot. X7B6-7 
Bonnycastle Astron, 1. 14 They have paid the utmost 
atteniion to pilotage 1819 Scott Leg Monti ose xiv, I 
shall never save the ship by my own pilotage. x868 Morn 
Star 28 Mar , Mr Candlish did good service .. by pro- 
posing the abolition of compulsory pilotage, 
b. iransf, and Jig, (cf Pilot v, 2) 
xyad S. ScwAi l Diary 16 May. By the pilotage of the Lt, 
Governour's Servant . . Went the way by 3 wr. Prescott’s 
Meetinghouse. X848 Dickens Domhey vi, He left the room 
under the pilotage of Mrs. Chick. x8^ Sm R. H, Roberts 
In the Sillies 11, 22 A chosen lot .look to him for pilotage 
tin oueli the line of gates. 

2 The cost or charge for piloting; pilotage dues. 
1622 Malykes AfSc, Law Merch 141 The Merchant like- 
wise doth couenant to pay Pilotage, if a Pilot be vsed to 
biing^the ship into the harbor, 1823 Act 6 Geo IVt c, 125 
§ gSlEveiy Pilot so taken to Sea. snail, over and above his 
pilotage, have and leceivoTen Shillings and Sixpence Per 
Diem, X840 Marryat Poor yack xxvui, I've got all my 
pilotage too, so I’m a rich man. 

3 An association, authority, or establishment for 
supervising a body of pilots. 

x88x Times 17 Jan. 12/4 If frost persists and ice increases, 
the pilotage will probably refuse pilots to sailing vessels, 
unless they are assisted by tugs. 

4. atlnb , BB ptloietge ceriijicale^ duest signal^ etc, 

1830 Lycll Pnne, Ceol I 330 Many Swedish ofificeis of 
the pilotage e«tablibhnient declared . in favour of this 
opinion. X873 in Bedford SailoPs Packet Sk, iii (187s) 68 
The International Code Pilotage Signal indicated by P. T. 
X905 Westm Gae, 37 Apr 7^ At the tune of the accident 
the ship was in pilotage waters 

Filotaxitic (pat li^itseksrtik), a. Mm, [As if 
f. *ptlolaxile S. Gr, viKo-s felt+rd^ts arrangement 
. 4 -itb) + - 10 ] (See quot.) 
x888 F H, Hatch in Xeall Brti Peiiogr Gloss , Pile- 
iaxUicx the name given by Roscnbusch . .to ahol^ystallme 
structure especially characteristic of certain poiphyrites and 
basalts. The gtoundmtussof these rocks consists essentially 
of slender laths and microlitea of felspar in felted aggrega- 
tion, and often presents fluxion phenomena 

Ti-lot-bird. P- Piioifi + Brae.] A name 
applied to various birds : + a. A sea-bird of the 
W. Indies ipbs,) j b. An Australian bird, Pycno- 
plihtsfioccosus) o ? An albatross (quot f888). 

1678 PiiiLLiM (cd. 4), The Pilot Bird, a certain Bird about 
the Canbe Islands, which gives notice to Ships that sail 
thnt way, when they come near any of three I^ands. 
[Hence m Bailbv, Crabbb Teehnol Diet , and Hler Diets J 
1888 R. L, Stevenson Diaty in 0 , Balfour Li^U^oi) 11 , 43 
Some attendant pilot birds, silent, brown suited, quakwbh 
fellows, infinitely graceful on the wing. tSgz Argus (Mel- 
bourne) 35 Mar 4/6 (Morris) Here, close together, ate eggs 
of the lyre-bird and the pilot-bird— the last very rare, and 


Nicolas Disp, {1846) VI, 47* in«l very cheerfully ofteieu 
biff services to pilot the Fleet sBye H Georoe Pregr 4 
Path V. ii. 256 He, .can pilot himself by the sun or the stars^. 
2 . tram/, and /g. To guide or conduct through 


a < pllor in the himting-neld. 

xtfio J. Eliot in Early Rec, Lancaster, Mass (^4) 

I tlSefore hired a. man of Nashaway. to mwk trees so 
that be may Pilot me thither m the spring. X76X Wesley 
yrtO, iB Apr., He piloted us over the next mountain. x8|8 
bicmm Hkh, Hlek, xxi. The big footman, .piloted them In 
perfect safety to the street-door. 1877 Tennyson Harold u 
i 148 Go-ihe Saints Pilot and prosper all thy wandering 


cosus, this species has been so labelled in the Nati^al 
Museum, Melbourne, for the past twenty-live years The 
name is probably derived from its loud and distinct notes 
quite unlike those of any other species. 

Pilot-boat. A boat m whichpilots cruise oft 
shoie in order to meet incoming vessels 

xe88 T Hickock tr Frederick's Voy X4 Like to our little 
pilot boats. X7XO Load, Goa No 4682/3 He came not to 
Anchor, only spoke with a Pilot Boat, *83* Marryat N , 
Forster \u A.. note sent on shore by a pilot-boat. 

Pilotee (pailotf-)- [f. Pilot z;,+-ib.] A person 
who is piloted, e. g. in the bunting-field. 

X883 Mrs. Kenkard Rwhi Sort ix, The pilolee can always 
see what he [the 'pilot J is doing, how hard he rides, how 

Obs, [f. PiLOE V, -j- -ber.] One 
who pilots (a ship) ; a pilot or steersman. 

^x64S Howell Lett, (1650) III, 8 As to the Pole the lilly 
bend? In a sea-compas Wherby the wandnng piloteer 
His court in gloomy nights doth steer. 

1, A small oaraflgoid fish of warm seas, NaucraUj 
dudoTf reputed to act as a pilot or guide to the 


shark; it is of a silvery blue colour^ with dark 
vertical bars upon the back. 

1634 Sir T Herbert Trav $ Bharkes are alwayes 
directed by a little specled fish, called a pilot fish, by 
guiding their Monster masters to a prey, x/ra E Cooke 
Vqy S, Sea 27 Pilot-Fishes, which the Shark, tho’ never so 
hungiy, does not devour, 1833 Marryat P Simple xli, 
When you meet the pilot-fish, the shark arn’t far off, you 
know. 1835 Enqfd Bnt (ed. 7) XII 185/1 Haucraies 
dnetor, the famous pilot-fish of navi^gators , so named from 
its habit of keeping company with ships at sea, and frequently 
swunming beneath their bows. 

2 Applied to other fishes . a. A general term 
for the Carmtgtdsoj as the amber-fish {Seriola dor- 
salts\ or the rudder-fish {Senola zonateC ) ; b. The 
I lemora or sucking-fish {Echmets) \ 0 . The roiind- 
' fish {Coregonus quadrtiaterclts), 

X792 Mar Riddfll Voy Maden a 69 The pilot or rudder 
fish. [183s Eneycl Bnt (ed 7)^X1! i86/x The name of 
pilot has been bestowed on various other fij>hcs, and the 
genus Naucrates itself contains several species ] 

Pilotism (poi latiz’m) [f. Pilot sb, + -ism.] 
The practice of a pilot , pilotage. 

x6zx CoTGR., Pilotage, Pilotisme, th’oflice, or Art of a 
Pilot, xfisa-da Hcylin Cosmogr, Introd. (1674) 24/1 Petius 
de Medina,, and Johannes Annganus .chief Writers in, the 
Art of Pilotism, 1776 S J, Pratt Pupil of Pleas II. 32, 

I am between a Scylla anda Charybdfi,, and uncommonly 
skilful must be my pilotism, or 1 must split upon the rocks 

Pilotry. rare, [f. P ilot r^. + -by] ^Pilotage. 

1744 Harris Thiu Treat Notes (1765) 278 As a Ship is the 
End of Sbip-building, or Navigating theEnd of Pilotiy 1842 
Blackw, Mag LI 318 Under such skilful pUotry did I pass 
days and nights in the prosecution of my one great purpose. 

Pi'lotsliip, [f Pilot + -ship] The 
discharge of me office or function of a pilot. 

1664 in Brand Hut, Hewcasile (1789) II. 705 The pylott- 
ship bringing up and carrying down, anti in and out, of 
all such ships, 1692 Load, Gas, No, 28x4/3 They com- 
muied the Pilotship to the s Dutch Men x7xx Shafthsb 
C/ i/wotfA (1737) II* 158 Whither bound? On what business? 
Under whose pilotship, government, or protection ? 
f Pilo’tte, obs. form of Pellet sb 1 
14.. HobleBk Cookty (Napier 1882) 9a Mak it in pilottes 
as gret as plomes 

tPilotty,piloty. Obs, [ad Y,pilotis/ pitoter 
to drive piles, f, pilot a pile, angm of pile pile.] 
A foundation of piles driven into the sea, upon 
which a building is erected 
x688 Burnet (1708) 129 To see so vast a City [Venice] 
situated thus in the Sea the Pilotty supplying the want of 
Earth to build on Ibid, agg Unless the Foundation go 
very Deep, or that it be laid upon Piloty. 

Pilou, PilourCe, obs. ff. Pillow, Pxlleb. 
Pilous (poi’los), a, [ad. L. ptMsus hairy (in F. 
ptlettx) : see -OUS, and cf. PiLObE ] Characterized 
by or abounding in hair; of the nature or con- 
sisting of hair; hairy, pilose, pileous.- 
x6sB J. Robinson .S/kfejrflS, etc. 124 The excrements of vora- 
pous oogRs, which is seen to be very pilous x 66 i Lovell 
Hut, Anivu ^Mtfu Introd , The eares are. .pilous in the 
rat. 1776 J. Lpe Introd, Bet Explan. Terras 385 Pilosum, 
pilous, colored with long Hairs that appear distinctly. 
1836-9 Todds Cyd, Amt 11 , 380/1 No pilous system 
exists in any of the Oasteropods, 1842 Montagu in Proc. 
Berw, Nat, Club II, No. xa 33 is covered with a rough 
pilous epidermis 1874 CouEi> Birds H, W, 291 The face 
Jacking the crimson velvety pilous area. 

Piiow(e, obs. form of Pillow. 
tPilpate. Obs. rate. Also pyl-, Sboit for 
pitted pate tonsured head, i. e pnest (with allusion 
prelate) : see Pilled 2. 

X530 Timdalf Prod, Prelates Ivij, If it had bene as 
greatlye vnto the profyte of the pope and his pilpates, I wold 
iaye prelates, as it were to the nonoure of god. 1560 Bacon 
Hew Caiech, (1564) 49^ These smeaied Pylpates, I 

would saye, Prelates, first of all accused hym . . 

PiTpulist. Rabhntsm [f. Heb ptlpul (f. 7B?S 
pil^l to debate hotly„ referred by some to pilpd 
pepper) + -iso?.] A subtle or keen disputant, esp. 
in rabbinical argumentation. Hence Piliull stio a, 
1859 P, Beaton jewsm East «, iii. 93 There is not among 
them a talmudist or pilpulist of any reputation. 1878 iV. 
Amer. Rev CXXVII 90 To exercise the understanding in 
pilpuhstic tournaments 1898 Zancwill Dreamers Ghetto 
237 We passed by the village Beth Hamidrash, whence loud 
sounds of ' pilpulistic ' (wire drawn) argument issued. 

t Pi'lsenite. Mtn, Obs, [a. Ger. pihemi 
(Kenngott, 1863), t Deutsch-Pilsen, Hangary, 
where found] Aa obsolete synonym of Wbhsum. 
x868 Dana Mtn, (ed, 5) Index, 

t Pilser, Obs, rare^^, (See quots.) 

1736 Ainsworth, A piker, nmea lumimous aewoltiam, 
t755 Johnson, Pilscr, the moth or fly that runs into a candle 
flame Ainsworth [Hence in mod, Dict&J 
f Pilt- pult, Obs, Forms : a, 2-4 p\ilte(n; 
j3. 3-5 pilte(n, 3-4 pylte ; 7. 4-5 pelte. Pa, t, 
a, 3-4 puHe, 4-6P«lt; 0 3-4 pylte, pilte, 5 
pylt ; 7. 4-6 Pelt(o. Pa.pph, a, 2-3 1-, y-pult, 
3-4Pult; / 3 . 3-5 4 PyWr 4-5 V 7 }^i 7 * 6 
pelt. [ME, pnlten, pyUen, piUen, repr. an un- 
recorded OE, ^pyllan, 

App. zd,L,pfiltare to beat strike, knock? cf OE iymatt, 
ad. L. iornare. No examples of puli, pytt,pilt, in sense x 
or 2, are known after 1400, nor of sense 3 after cx^o (when 
pult in this sense was generally succeeded hy put), instances 
of peltoccQX somewhat later In a Northern text? but ic 15 
doubtful whether this is the niod.Eng. verb Pelt.] 

110 -a 
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1 , trans. To thrust, push ; to thrust away or out. 

ct c X175 Leuub. Horn 129 Heo weren ipultut of paradise. 

f 1275 Lav 7527 Kemniuspulte yp[^i205 haefvp] hisscelde. 
Ibid 10839 !Bruttes hane btocGalii deopede, For hat Liuius 
Gallus vas har on i-pult h»s ex2i^o S E»g Leg I 56/78 
Huy harleden faun wel faste, And smiten and pulten here 
and here. Ibid 328/189 Darstjiov hme moder pulte ? 1297 
R Gloitc (Rolls) App EE 22 Hit was he speie hat was 
ypult to his herte ^1305 Si Andrew 72 in ^ B* P (1862) 
100 In to he vrhe In pulte faste Jje tuci cndes of he Rode. 
c *320 Cast* Love 207 Out of bis heritage he is pult For 
synne and for his owne gult. X377 Langl. P, PI B viii. 
96 A pyke is on hntpotente to pulte [v rr peite, pilte, putte , 
A punge, C pulte, putte] adown he wikked ^^1380 Minor 
Poems Jr Vernon MS hi, 9a Mi mouh I pulte, my sweore 
1 streijt To cusse fa is feet, c 1380 Sir Perumb, 774 [He] 
pulte is bowels in agejn 

P CX2O0 Tf/n Coll Honu xtyj pe neddre..hire o 3 er eare 
pilteiS hire tail her inne 1303 R Brunnb Handl Synne 
1296 Ho-so curseh wihoutyn gylt Hyt shal on hys hede 
be pylt ? 1370 RobU Cicyle § 89 And so bath be done for 
my gylte fafow am y of my lande pylte 
y 13 Gvy Warw {A ) 4086 J>at heued hat han on a spei e 
y sett ' .Mam on pelt her linger her to. 0:1400 Ociaoian 
S9S The lyonesse -on the scbyp sche gan to dym,.lhe 
schypmen ofte her peite ynto the see ^1460 Towneley 
Myst XXI. 284 Yit wold I gif of my gold yond tratoure to 
pelt [rr/;r« swelt, belt, felt] ffor euer. 
b jig* To impel, drive, force. 
a 12^0 Oval d* Nt{ht 871 Mid mine songe ich hine pulte 
pat he groni foz his gulte. 

2. To put forcibly, Pilt outy to put or take out 
by force. 

a, 1297 R. Gioua (Rolls) 7713 Wo so .slouhert oher hind. 
Me ssolde pulte {v r putte] out bohe is eye & makye him 

f ur blind. 13 . Verses for Palm Sunday xxii in Rel, Ant 
1 . 244 To dethe a wolde hym pulte 

j8 0x300 Pall d* Passion 56 E. E P (1861O U Fort 
godis sone m rode was pilt 0x300 Ten Commandin X2 
ibid* 16 Whan swerih gret ohis in rode hoa piltist him 
apan. WtlL Palerne ^2tg Heuer-more for no man 

mowe Iheil be deliuered, ne pult out [of] prison Ibid. 4593 
He bar doun vs alle, & pult vs in piison 
y. c X450 St Cnthbert (Suttees) 4550 pe paynyms to dede 
war pelt..whils hai [cristen men] dede dyntes delL 
3 , To put, place, set; to apply. Pilt out^ to put 
forth, publish, exhibit, display. 

a 1207 K. Gtoira (Rolls) 9550 So hat it was uorh ipult 
hat he king and heo So sibbe were hat hii ne rai^te leiig to 

S adere beo. 0x300 Beket 1316 He nele bileve neveie mo, 
lote 3e pulte joure bond therto to bnnge ous out of wo. 
X377 Langl. P Pi i 125 Ac lucifer lowest Uth of hem 
alle, Forprydehat he pult [a tt. pelt, putte, put,puttede]out. 

0x250 Gen 4 - Ex 2214 Bo bre^ere seckes hauen he 
hit, And in eoerilc 9 e siluer pilt. a X300 Pall d> Passion 29 
in E E P, (1862) 13 Womman maiturne man-iswillewhare 
3ho wol put bir to c 1325 Lai le Pretne 136 With a lace of 
silke therm pilt. o 1400 Gmnelyn 894 Sitthen in gode oihce 
be kyng hath alle them pilt o x43o Two Cookery-bks 21 
Take hm jjombe & pylt her on, & gif it cleuey, let it boyle 
Y 0x320 Sir Tnstr 1520 His mou|ie opened hai And 
pelt treacle in hat man. 

4 . iiitr* To Ihnist oneself, push; to impinge 
with force ; pulten a^ean, to rebound. 

a. a xzx$ After* R 366 Hwor se muchel dunt is, hit pulte^ 
up agean o heo het her neih stonde^. Sikerhche, hwose 13 
neih him bet ikepte he heuie duntes, bit wule pulten \y* r 
butten, bulen] on him 

y 01x300 K* Horn (Harl) 1433 Ffykenild ageya hire 
pylte {Laud 1415 pulte, Camb 1470 peite] mid bis suerdes 
bylte. 

Hence fPilting, pulting vU sb ^ pushing, 
thrusting, impact 

a X225 Aner R* 366 pe pultunge is ful Hht to hohen uor 
his luue jjet undemeng so heuie duntes 1*97 R Olovc 
(Rolls) 4313 per was pultmge & ssouinge & stroc monyon 
tPilt, pult, Obs* fare* [f. prec vb.] A 
thrust; a push. 

X3 . Sir Beues (A) 3466 Damme, for-geue me his gilt, I 
ne gaf he noher dent ne pilt 1 <2x350 Chtldh Jesus 422 He 
ful a doun ded for is gult, Ne hadde he nobur dunt ne pult 
Piltock (pi ltdk). dial Also 9 piltaok, -tik. 

unascertained etymology ; app a diminutive ] 
The name in Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness of the 
coal-iish, Merlangus carbomrius, m its second year 
1793 Stedist Aee Scot* V.190 Piltocte, sillocks, haddocks, 
mackarels, and flounders, are got immediately upon the 
shore. xSza Hibbbrt Descr Shetl IsL X19 About the month 
of May ensuing, they are found to have grown from 8 to 
xs inches, acquiring during this period of flieir growth the 
name of Piltocks 1883 j Sands in Standard la Oct. 6/5 
A boat that was Ashing for piltocks, or saithe 
aiinb, 1883 Chamb* Jrnl* 211 Blue eyed fishermen with 
their circular piltock nets over their shoulders. 

Pilu, obs form of Pillow. 

Filular (prluaai), a* [f. L. type *pihildr4s, 
f. ptltila Pill sb,^ \ see -ar.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of a ^diU ; of the nature of a pill 
or pills. 

x8oa Med* Jrnl VIII 48 This preparation may be 
exhibited in a pilulai form 1822 Biackw Mag* XI 16 
Pilular productions of the pestle. 1883 R Haldanc Wofk^ 
shop Receipts Ser ii aSx/x Evaporate the alcoholic tine- 
tuie to a pilular consistence 

tPilTilary,^ Obs rare. [ad. mod L. /?/«/« W- 
f, pilula Pill sb ,^ : see -aby 1. Cf F. J>ilti‘ 
laire ] Applied to a beetle which, rolls up dung 
into small balls • cf. dung-beetle (Ddro sb 5 c) 
x66x Lovell Hist* A mm. ^ Mtn* Introd , The pilulaiie 
beetle and Spanish flies. 1765 Universal Mag XXXVII 
130/1 The worm that is transformed into the pillulary and 
stercorary beetle. 

Pilule (prlwtl). Also 6-9 pillule, fa. F, 


pilule^ ad. L. pilula \ see Pill sb A pill , a 
smallpill. 

*543 Traheron tr Vtgds C/murg. xv 25b/2 The dose or 
geuynge of these pillules is [etc.] accoiding to y« s^engtn 
of y* patient. 1580 Hollyband Tieas Pr TongjPili^s^ 
pillules, or as we call them pilles. i^x P all M allG. ^ Dec 
3^ The Bible is apt to pall when served up, as Mi Ruskin 
says, in pilules 

Hence PPlnlist, a dealer in pills 
x8o7 Edifi. Rev XI 66 Is he refreshed by immediate fees 
like the accomplished piUulist? 

Piluli'ferous, a [f. L pilula Pill 2 4 . 
-FEBOTJS ] Pill-bearing, bearing globular bodies 
xno-6 Bailey (folio), Ptlultfei ous* beating or producing 
round hemes or fruit like pills 1858 Mawb Expos Le r , 
Urhea ptluhjera is so named because of its fruits, which, 
by their union, form a globulous mass piluliferous. 
PUuloUS (pi li*?l3s), a [f as prec. + -OUS ] 
Resembling a pill , pill-like in size, minute. 

2872 Geo Eliot Mtddlein 11, Has any one ever pinched 
into its pilulous smallness the cobweb of pre matrimonial 
acquaintanceship? 1905 Athenmmi i July 7/2 Literature 
IS made to descend on them in a gracious ram of pilulous 
duodecimos. 

Pilve, pilwe, pilwo, obs forms of Pillow. 
t PiTwater. Obs rare. The Manx shearwater. 

1603 Owen Pemh okeshtre (1892) 131 The Countrie yeeldeth 
allso dmerse other fowle, as wild geese, both sorts of dy vers 
or dippers, the pilwater, the Wigion 
Puy (p3i*10» 4+-T : cf. 

Paly, otc ] Divided into a number of piles, the 
number and direction being usually indicated. 

X638 OuiLUM Heraldry v. iv (ed. 3) 376 He beareth Bai ry 
pity of eight peeces, Gules and Or tfiBzB Berry Encjcl 
HereUd I, Gloss , Pily of etghi traverse in point to the 
sinister fesse Ibid ^ Pily bendy merely diffeis fiom ptly 
harry by throwing the piles bendways. .instead of barways. 
Pily (pai li), a*^ [f Pile sb^ 2+ -y.] Having 
a pile or nap (as velvet) , of the nature of a pile. 

1533 Ed* High Treas Scot (1905) VI Bo To be the 
King ane ryding galcoit, vj quarteris pyhe fianche gray 
1878 Scribner's XVI, loi/i Ihe coat should be whit 
is called ' pily a mixture of hard and soft hair, xSSg * G 
Stables ’ Dog Owners' Kennel Comp* v § 4 54 The coit 
[of the Dandle Dinmont] is pily, or mixture of about two- 
thirds hardish hair and one-lhird linty— i e,^ soft, but not 
silky, xSpf M H, Hayes Men 4 Horses xiii (ed. 2) igo 
That few, if any,, knew much about the viitues of thick 
* pily * coir matting and strait jackets for horses 
t Pilyie^ 21. Se* Obs Also pil^ie [ad. F. 
ptUer^Pt pilhar^ Sp pillar^ Pg ptlhar to pillage, 
It. ptghare (to take) . repr. a late L. type ^pihdre, 
^ptlearcy for L ptldre to deprive of hair, make 
bare, f, pilus hair.] Itatts* To pillage, plunder. 

15, Aberdeen Regr XV, (Jam), PiKeit in the streme 
be menn of wair or serevans, or ony guddis cas<un be storme 
of wedder c 1575 m BalfouAs Practicks (17S4) 63s To tak 
and pilgie that quhilk thay may of the said prire xsgB Sc 
Acts Jas ^ VI (r8x6) IV 190/2 Samekle of tne said armour 
as salbe pilleit or lost by sey 

Pimaric (pimseTik, pal-), a* Chem [mod. f. 
Pl{nui) mar{%timd) + -lo , in F. punarique^ In 
pimane aetd^ ‘ an acid resm (CajHsoOj) occurring 
m the turpentine of Ptnus imntima" (Watts) 

^ 1857 Miller Elem Chem III 502 White resin oxgahjot 
is obtained from Bordeaux turpentine, furnished by the 
Pinus wartiima, and consists almost entirely of an acid 
resin, the Pimaric. 1880 Garrod & Baxter Mat Med 364 
The Resin consists of three isomeric acids, Pimanc, Pmic, 
and Sylvie, differing in their solubility in alcohol Pinic 
acid is soluble in cold alcohoh sylvic m warm alcohol, 
pimaric requires boiling splint j the formula is C20H jqOr 

fPimble-stone, pimple-stone, obs nasalized 
var of Pebble-stone 

X577 Frampton Jojful Hews ir. (1596) 73 Pure Pimple 
stones of a brooke or Riuer 1622 Maiyncs Anc* Law 
Merck 49Z To lay little pimble stones vnder their tongue, 
to eleuate the same. 

tPime. Ohs. rare— [? Imitative.] A plaintive 
cry, a wail or whine. 

c X470 Henryson Mor Pah vin, {Preach* Swallow) xxiv, 
The swallow swyth put fiirth ane pietious pyme, Said, ‘ Wo 
is him can not be wai m tyme ' 

Fixnelic (plme lik), a* Chem* [f Gr, 
fat + -10.] In PtmelK acid^ an acid (C7Hi20i) 
obtained in small ciystalhne giams by the action 
of nitnc acid on various fatty substances. Hence 
yimelAte (pi'mSI^), a salt of pimelic acid. 

1838 R. D, Thomson in Bnt Amu 349 Pimelic acid was 
obtained by Laurent from the mother liquoi, 1857 Miller 
Elem* Chem* II 1 . 422 Pimelic acid x866 Watts Diet Chem* 
XV. 646 Pimelate of methyl 

Pixnelite (pi m^bit). Min [Named by Kars- 
ten, 1800, f. Gr. Trl/tieAi} fat: see A hy- 

drous silicate of aluminium, iron, nickel, and 
magnesium, of apple-green colour, greasy m ap- 
pearance and to the touch. 

1808 T. Allan Homes Mm. 49 The name of pimdite has 
been given by Kaisten z868 Dana Men (ed. s) 5x0 Pime- 
lite gives water in the closed tube, 

Pimelode (pi melJ«d). Ichthyol. [ad. mod.L. 
PTmeloduSy a generic name, f. Gr. irr/teAoidqj like 
fat, fatty, f. fat • see -ode.] A cat-fish of 

the genus Ptmelodus* So PPmelodlne a*^ belong- 
ing to the PimeWdinstj a subfamily of cat-fishes 
of the family Silurid&t t^ified by the genus Ptme^ 
lodus\ sb. a cat-fish of this subfamily 


tPime-nii. Obs. Also 3-5 (8) piement, 4 
puuente, 4-6 pyement, 4-6 (8) pyment, 5-6 
pymente. [a. Of.ptmenty earlier ptumeni (12th c. 
m Hatz-Daim) * Pr. piment, pigment^ Sp. pi- 
miento i-L* pigmentim, orig pigment, paint, also 
(scented) unguent ; in med.L. scented or spiced con- 
fection, spiced drink (Du Cange). See also next.] 

1 . A drink composed of wine sweetened with 
honey and flavonied with spices 

a 122^ Ancr* R 404 Loke hwu heo gulden him * uor piment 
of swete hum luue, eisil of sur ni 3 . c 1300 Htwelok 1728 
Pyment to dnnke,and god dare, c 1374 Chaucer Bocih 11 
met V 3s(Camb MS), They rowde make no pymenl nor 
clarree. 1390 Gower Conf III 12 lhat on [tonne] is full of 
such piment Which passeth all entendemeiit ? c 1475 
Lowe Degre 760 Wyne of Greke, & muscadell, Both dare, 
pyment, and rothell. 1530 Palsgr 254/1 Pyment, 

1725 C. W Forufs Let 6 Apr in Burton Life* Drink pyment 
to your meat dashed with strong wine 1824 Hindcrson 
in Btackw* Mag XVI 16 The varieties of piment moit 
fiequently mentioned me the Hippocras and Claiiy. 

2 A scented or perfumed unguent. 

c X290 5 * Eng. Leg, 1 . 466/130 Min heued .with no-maneie 
Oynement Ne snieordest, with none salue ne with no piement 
«x30o Cursof M 3702 (Cott) pe odor o pi uesiement It 
smelles als 0 piement. 138a WYCLir Edhir ii 12 Sive 
monethis . thei shulden vse nianer pimentis and swote spice 
— Isa Ivii 9 Thou .. enournedest thee with kingus oyne- 
ment, and multepliedest tin pymentus 

3 - Pimento 1 , Cayenne pepper. (F. piment . ) 

1705 tr Bosman's Guinea xvi 305 The last sort of Pepper 

called here Piement, and in Europe Spanish Pepper, grows 
here in abundance. 

Pimento (pimenlt^). [ad, pimfentaj Pg 
pimenta pepper (generally), repr. L. pigmenium^ 
in med.L spiced drmk, hence spice, pepper (gener- 
ally). Sp ptimento, F piment arc applied lo 
Cayenne or Guinea pepper, capsicum; in Eng. 
the name has passed to allspice or Jamaica pepper, 
Pg pimenta da Jamaica^ F piment de Jamaique ] 

f I. Formeily, Cayenne or Guinea pepper. Obs. 

[X673RAV yonm L<7«>C,494'lhey[Spaniaras]deUghtmuch 
in I e, Guiny pepper.] 169711 CtessJyAunoy's 
Trav* (X706) 241 They perswade me to eat some of a Fruit 
they call Pimento, which is as long as ones Finger, but as 
hot as Pepper. 

2 Now, The dried aromatic beriies of the tree 
Eugenia Fimenia (see 3) ; also called Jamaica 
pepper or allspice (F piment de Jamaique^ Pg. 
pimenta da Jamaica) 

1690 Htsi. Acc* IV Indies in Harl* Mtsc* (ed, Park) II. 
371 Piemento is another natural production of. Jamaica, 
from whence many call it Jamaica pepper 17x8 Qvwev 
Cor/TpJ Disp 84 Pimento, is call'd by the common People 
All %»ice 1785 JusTAMOND tr. RayftaPs Hist, Indies VI. 
332 These berries turn brown and acquire a spicy smell, 
which in England hath given the name of all spice to this 

S imento 183a Veg, Subst, Pood 364 Pimento combines the 
avour and properties of many of the oriental spices. 

3 . The tree which yields this spice, Eugenia 
Pimenta or Pimenta officinalis (N.O Myrtacesd)^ 
an evergreen, native of the West Indies, and much 
cultivated in Jamaica, also, the wood of this tree, 
X756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789)247 Pimento, or AlUspice. 
The ben les of this tree have an agreeable aromatic and sub- 
astringent taste. 1777 Robertson Hist* Amer. (1783) II, 
104 Pimento, a small tree, yielding a strong aromatic spice. 
1892 yoseph Gardner Sf Sons' Monthly Cucular i Oct., 
Pimento, £s per ton 1893 McCarthy Red Dicanonds II. 
43 The dried seeds of pimento. 

4 . attnh*^ as pimento myxtle, tree, wood = 3 ; 
pimento walk, a plantation of pimento trees; 
pimento water, a cordial made from pimento. 

171a W. Rogers Voy. (1718) 126 He built two Hutts with 
Piemento trees. Ibid*. Ihe Piemento Wood . served him 
both for Firing and Candle, and refresh’d him with its 
flagrant Smell xBs^ Gentl Mag XCV. i. 216 The Pimento- 
tree grows to the height of 30 or 40 feet, with a very straight 
trunk. Ibid , A Pimento wall^ when in full blossom, is a 
very delightful object, 1836 MACGiLLitRAY tr Humboldts 
Trav, XXIV. 371 Ibe pimento myrtle is pr^uced in the 
woods. *1847 E, J Seymour Severe Dis* 1 , a Rhubarb and 
peppermint, or nitre and soda in pimento water enable the 
stomach to hear its load. 

tPimge'net. Obs* Forms: 7 

pimpgeuet, pimgiimit, 7-8 -ginit, 8 -ginet, 
-gonnet, 9 pimgenet. [Origin unknown. For 
Forby’s conjecture m quot, 0:1825, evidence ib 
wanting; the alleged sense * pomegranate * is not 
recorded in Eng Dial. Diet.] A pimple , see quot*’. 
1693 tr Cowleys Plants i mC, sIVks aa Myconqueiing 
Fimpgeuets cannot shun, Nor blackish, >cIIow spots 
the Face o er-run 1694 DuniotCs Ladies Diet (N .), To stand 
••l^r^ingmppimgimts, carbuncles, and buboes. <11700 B.E 


Pimgenet 1 A very delicate and mincing diminutive of 
piemgenet totSom^anaie a A small red pimple. Possibly 
n^ralive appUcaUnn of the first sense. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Pimgenet j a small red pimple. ‘ N me 
pimgeneis make a pock royal Old Saying, 
tPrnUico^. Obs. [app, a place-name or 
personal surname,] 

L Name of a place of resort (perh, from the 
name of its proprietor) at Hogsdon (now Hoxton), 
a suburb of Xosndon, fonnerly celebrated for its 
ale, cakes, etc, ; also, ale named after tbs place. 
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[1508 iyc 7 ucs/r,mi (N ), Iley for old Ben Pmiltco’b 

nut-biowne ] 1609 Pimlyco, or Runne Red Cap, 'Tis 
a Mad World at Hogsdon. x6io B. Jonson AicL v, u, 
Gallants, seene to flo^ heie..as to a second Hogs-den, In 
dayefc of Pimlico and Eye*bricht 1 1614 J Cookc Greene's 
Tu Qmque in Hazl Dodslcy XI. 233, 1 have sent my 
daughter this morning as far as Pimhco, to fetch a di aught 
of Derby ale *670 m J, N ichols Coll Poems (1780) IIL 263 
Or stout Maich beer, or Windsor ale, Or Pimlico, whose 
too great sale Did man it. 

2 . A drinking- vessel of some kind. 

1654 Gaytok Fleets^ Notes iii vi, 103 No small seivice 
nor miser glasses will doe the businesse here, noi Pimlicos 
discliarg d to the round in the middle, 

3 . Some white dress fabuc. 


1687 UtsU Sir 7* ffmvkiuood 11, 23 The laughing Fellow, 
dressed up in Fimhco, as Painleis Picture the window of 
a Ghost, 1760 Lt/e Colion m Walton's Angler u, p xx, 

10 hedtren them out xii Pimhco, or bloat them up with 
turgid bombast. 

Pimlico ^ {'pi'mliktf). [Echoic, from the cry of 
the bird,] t a. Variant of Pemblico, O^s, b. 
Xlie Australian fiiar-bird ; see Kbiar 6. 

X848 J Gould P/rdi A miraha IV. pi 58 From tho fancied 
resemblance uf its notes to these woids, it has obtained fiom 
the Colonists the various names of ‘ Poor Soldier * Pimlico 
* Foui o'clock *, etc, 

Pimp (pitnp), slf?- [Origin obscure. 

Generally tliought to be in some way iclatcd to i6ilic. P. 
pmJ>ery^\^^ ij Ic /,i /'i.'.i n ^ - i' > ■ d 

nnpearai.j irc C"*. //n'/ • < ,u ■ i - • 11 ■ h r- 
Darin). F, pimper ih taken as Pr ptmpiv ^ plpat to 
render e]ega(il(l4ttid). Ihitihese leave inucli to be explained 
in the blstoiy of the word before 1600. ] 

One who piovitlcs means and opportunities for 
unlawful sexual mtercouTse ; a pander, piocurer. 

1607 Midulpton live Gallants it, i. 36 Xunt Courtesan ~ 
Our pimp s grown proud, *666 Pi i»va Dtaiy jo June, The 
Duke of York is wholly given «p to his new mistress,. , 
Mr. Ilfoimcker, it ticems, was the pimp to bring it about. 
*71* .Si]£i Lit Na 51 P 6 lie lins been used as a Pimp 
to lavishing lyrants, or successful Rakes. *860 Morcev 
NetlmL (1B68) U li, 51 The honest soldier bad lefuscd to 
become bis jump, 

atln^, X87X Ih TAVroR Faifst (1875) h xi 135 A filter 
woman ne'er was made To ply the pimp and gypscy trade 

b. Imns/, anclT^^r* One who ministeis to any- 
tiling evil, esp. to base appeliles or vices. 

ft 1704 T. Rkown SaL on Quntk Wks. *730 I, 63 Thou 
ciuiuliyaid pimp, and pander to the giave. *789 woicoix 
(P Xhndai )//«// llor* \ xii 8 That sends to counties, boioiigh 
towns, his crtm[>s, Alias lus vote seducing pimps *843 
MiAiL in Nonconf* III 4(1 The most abandoned pimp of 
the iiteiary woild. x866 FkLioN Ane» if Mod* Greece IJ. r. 
11. 32 L'l'ho slave] is the pimp and pander to all the vices uf 
the young. 

c. aUiih, and Comb,^ as jpimp errant ^ plmp-like 
va\],ipimpmasterf -tenure; tplmp-whisk,-whiak- 
In (-ing) ods* slang » Pimp. 

*6*4 B. Jonson Barth* Fair m. v, 1 neuer saw a young 
*Pjni])e enant, and his Squire better match'd. i68x Ojway 
Soldiers iv. i, Ills undoubted Right to be *Pimi>- 
M aster General uf Ixindon and Middlesex *684 Soutkcknis 
Piiappoiufmeut ix.i, Now tliou art Pimp.mastcr in Ordinary 
to my family, *70* Couitdls Inltrpr f White Kennett) 
N i;/2 Iqnotcs Assize KcU* No. 48, m, aS**, of to Edw. 1 
(1284), ^Willelmus lloppeshort, tenet dimtdiam virgatam 
terreim liokliampton] de domino rege, per servitium custo. 
diendi domino regi sex damiseil«is, scil. meretrices, ad custum 
dommi regis , and adds] Ac. by *Pimp Tenure. 1874 
HAni JT Tenures 0/ Land* etc. 30. *707 J. Stevens 
tr. Quevedos Com, Whs. (170®) 350 Such. Sayings are a 
Disciedit to your sHf As for Instance, a *Pimp whisk } a 
Tfltterdeiimilion } Tittle tattle. x5|8 Ford Fanetes i. u, 
'T IS a gallant life to be an old lord's *pimp*whlslcin 
Pimp, [Origin ancortain. Cf. Pimp- 

ing a,] A name \n London and the southern counties 
for a small faggot or bundle of firewood 
174* De Foe\ Tour Ci, Brit, (ed, 3) 1. 129 Those small 
light Bavins which ate used in Taverns in London to light 
then Faggots, and are c*aUed in the Taverns a Brush, and by 
the Wuod.men Pimps xySs Grohic PieU J'^ulr* 7 ’., PimA , . 
also a small faggot used aomit Loudon for lighting fires, 
named fium introflucing the fire to the coals, x86a Mrs. 
Groib Collected Papets 157 Buying wood in the copses., 
and cutting it up at home in little faggots, called * pimps', 
iB8g Offtaal AdnrltsetmU Jan., The Coinmissioneis 
of R.M. Works &c, arc prepared to receive tenders for the 
supply gf brushwood fagots (pimps) to the royal palaces, 
govejnment offices, &c. 

Pimp, li [f. Pimp 

1, tnlr. To act aa pimp or pander; to pander, 

1636 Massinobr Bashf, Lover v. i, Hence, and pimp To 

your rams and ewes 1671 Dryoen Evenings Love Pref, 
II H fuend, Mr, Xru€Wit.,K not ashamed to pimp for him. 
*728 Pope Dune 11. 211 mte^ A creature unletter'd, who 
. pimpeth to the pleasures of such vnin, braggart, pufi 
Nobility, *75* Smoli mPer, Pic* Ixxx, He was well known 
to have pimped for three generations of the nobility. 

b. fig, or in generauzed sense. 
x68j Drvdsn Ms, 4 Achit Bx The careful Devil.. provi 
deaily pimpi for ill desires, *733 Chrwr Eng, Malady 

11 Iv. (1734) 33X, I had never pimped to the Vices or Infidelity 
of any. X813 Shelley Notes to Q, Mah Poet. Wks, (xBoi) 
66/2 How much longer will man continue to pimp for the 
gluttony of Death? 

2. irtm. To ht\ng togeiher BS ei.x?\TSiv> nonce-use, 

167a Crowne City Poliitpas v. (1683) 79 Sirrah .. where 

ha’ you pimp’d this couple together? 

Hence Pimping vbl, sb, and ppl a, 

*640 11. Mill Nights Search 27 A pimping theife, h» life 
and death x668 R. L'Estranob m (1708) s The 
Poets do us many a good turn, both by Pimping and other- 
wise. x68j A'ojei, Ball (1882) IV. 269 What Pimping Whig 
shall dote conUonle, or check the Lawful Heir [Jameb Duke 


ofYoik]? rti704 T Brown /tirv Wks 1730 I iii 
And pimping daikne:,*; shut out day. *849 Macaulay 
JJisi, Eng, vi 11 50 He succeeded in acquiring partly by 
gambling, and partly by pimping, an estate of three thousand 
pounds a yeai. 

Pimpel, vauant of Pippi.e v, 

+ Prraper, 1 or Indpym-. [Attenu- 
ated from pamper,’] h-ans. To pamper, coddle 
*537 Latimer Lei Ciotmoell 8 Nov in Lett Snpptess 
Monast. (Camden) 148 Butt I have a good nursshe .wjch 
hath fachyd me hoom to here owne howsse, and doth 
pymper me upe with all dylygence [Cf Ens;^ Dial Diet 
h. V Ptmper 9 To bring up children over-dehcately j to 
over indulge them, in the mattei of food, nw. Derby ] 
fPimper, Z /.2 Obs, saie [Cf early mod Du. 
pimp-ooghen to blink, look through half-shut eyes 
(Kilian).] intr, (?) To blink. 

x6oo J, Lane 7 'om TeLiioth 620 But when the drinke 
doth worke wilhm hei head, She rowlcs* and reekes, and 
pimpeib with the eyes 

Pimpernel (prmiioinel). Foims ; a 5 pim- 
pernelle, -nolle, 5-6 pymper- (-ir-, -yr-), -nol, 
-nel, -nele, -iiell(e, -nyll, 6-7 pimpernell, 6- 
pimpernel, (6-8 pempernell, 7 plmperiDill). 

6 (in senses i, 2) plmpinell, 9 -el. [a. OF pini" 
prenele, pimpernelle^ eailier piprenetle (12th c), 
also plmpi-f pimpenelk (Godef.), mod.F ptin^ 
prenelle^lt,^ Pg pimpimllai Sp pimpinela, med. 
h, pipinclla (i2thc. in Hatz.-I)ami.), all in our 
sense i. Diez concludes that pipinella was a cor- 
itiplion of hiphmella^ dim. of hipimmla^ dim, deriv. 
of bipennis ‘two- winged’ (peihaps referring to the 

S inuate or bipinnatifid leaves); and, in fact, the 
lurnet appears m the herbals and vocabularies of 
the 16th c. generally, as hipinnella or hpeneUa^ 
sometimes htpennula Cf also Ger bwemelle^ 
MHG. Uhenelle, The word has undergone much 
change offoim, app. under the influence of ‘popular 
etymology % as well as change of sense 
Before 1500, the L, name Ptmptnella was tian<;ferred on 
the Continent, by ‘ the Poticanes to an unbelUferous plant 
lesembling the Burnets m its leaves, and hence called 
Burnet Saxifrage, to which aUo in X763 Adanson appro- 
pnated the botanical name Prw/iw/Ar Saxifiaga In Lng, 
this appears in the Great Herhall of 1516 as pimpemet^ 
and in T'urner as pimptneU after the L , while he gives 
pympeineU for AnagalltSs to which it had alieady been 
applied in x5lh c. vocabularies No explanation of this last 
transference of the name appears ] 

1 1 . Originally (as sUll in the Romanic languages) 
applied to Great Burnet, Sanguisot ha ofiianahs^ and 
Salad Burnet, roterium Sanguisorba, (According 
to some, properly to the latter.) Oh, 

The first quot is doubtful; but Godefroy identifies F. 
ptmpre with pimpi enelle* which in Fr has only this sense 
[e 1265 Voc, Name Plants in Wr.-WCilcker 557/35 Ptnpei 
nele.i, ptnpie, /. bnddestunge) 14, . Lat Eng iXoe ibid, 
603/7 Pipenella anglice Fympeinele. cx 46 o A Ip/uia (Anecd. 
Oxon ) *46 Pimpinella assimilatur saxifrag[i]e m foliis et in 
stipue. sed differunt in radicibus .g«. et a*, pyrnpernelc 
[v, r, pimpernelle], 1545 Hlyot, B^etiHcllai an herbe callyd 
Pympernell, 1548 Ihia,^ Bipimelta^ called commonly Pyrn^ 
pimlia, of some Pamptnula^,2ixit Btpennulaf an herbe 
called Pimpernell, 1548 Turner Names 0/ Herhes H j b, 
Bipennella or bipennula Xtalica is called in English Gurnei. 
The Potlcaries cal it Pimpinellam xsto Levins Manip 
57/27 Pimpernel. Mpenelta, ij57a Lytb Padoens i xcvi, 137 
Of Imrnety or Pimpmell Pimpuiell is of two series, the 
great and wilde ; and the small garden Pimpmell [Figs, 
of Sanguisorba ofiicmalis and Foterium Sanguisorba ] IBtd, 
138 Plmpinell is .in Latine PiMptneJ/a, Btpewmla, Pampi- 
mia^ and of some Saii^tnsorba^ „ in English Burnet, and 
Pimpmell. 1855 Mayne Extos, Lex, Itahan piwpmeL 
common name for SanguisorSa ogSanalts, 
t 2 . Burnet Saxifrage {Pimpinella Saxi/raga, 
N 0 . Umbelltferm), (mjs 

1516 Crete HeihallcccWt The pimpinella Self heale or 
pympyrnelb Pimpernel is an herbe that groweth in sandy 
places at y* fote of hylles. Jt is good to reiiowdie woundes 
yf the powder , . be often layde therto 1548 Turner Names 
o/Nc^es H J b, Bipennu la Gernmnica, is Saxifragia I taloi um , 
and It I'y called in englishe Ptmpinel, the dTuebe cal it 
Bibinellen xssi — Herbal \ Oir, Pimpmell doth..agre 
vvyth the seennde kynde of daucus m descryptyon, and also 
in vertues 1587 In Commend Gascoigne m G j Wks , 
HerbSi etc , Pinks please some* and pempcinell doth serve 
to stanch the blood 

8, Now, The common name of Anagallis arvensts 
(N.O. -P; tmulaiem), asmall decumbent annual found 
m cornfields and waste ground, with smooth ovate 
opposite leaves, and bright scarlet flowers (varying 
with blue, and, more rarely, flesh-coloured or white) 
which close in cloudy or rainy weallier (whence its 
rustic names Poor Marls Weathermens^ Shepherd^s 
Glass^ etc.) : distinctively called Field or Scarlet 
PtmpemeL Hence extended to the whole genus. 

Male Pimpernel^ an old distinctive name for the common 
red flowered variety; the blue-flowered, by some con- 
sidered a distinct species {A* cesrulea), being called Female 

^ut^^Lal,-Eng Voe, in Wr.-Wftlcker 563/43 Ane^allus^ 
pympernele. 1538 Turner Ltbelhts, Anagallis 
oxiglice Pjmipernell tssx-^ Herbedi C id 0, Pympernell is 
of IJ kyndes . it that hath the blewe floure, is called the female, 
but it that badi y* cremesme is called ^ male *578 Lytk 
Dodoeus L xxxvii. 54, i6ox Holland Pliny II, 234 The 
herbe Flnipemell, some call Anagallis, others Corchoros 
Of it be found two kindes; the male with a red floure^ the 
fe^e with a blew. <744 J. Claridce Shsph Ban&itrgx 


Rules 38 The pimpernel. .shuts itself up close against 
rainy weather. 1865 Gosse Lftnd ^ Sea C1874) 115 Whole 
patches aie radiant with the pimpernel Except the com 
poppy, this 15 said to be the only scarlet (lower we have 
1B65I Chorcau Cape Cod vui 15+ Prettiest of all, the scarlet 
pimpeinel, or pooi-man's weather-glass 

b. With defining words, applied lo other species 
of Anagalhs, consisting of small ti ailing herbs with 
rotate flowers of vanoiis colours, chiefly red or 
blue ; also to plants naturally allied or having some 
resemblance to this genus 
Bastard or False Pimpernel, {a) Chaflweed, Ceniun 
culns mtmnmSi ( 3 ) ‘an American name for Ilysanlhes 
^aitoloides * {Treas Boi 1866, Miller Plant n 1884). Bog 
Pimpernel, A nagalhs tenellay a creeping plant with deli- 
cate pmk flowei s tFemale Pimpernel (see 3) Itahan 
Pimpernel, (a) Anagallis Mouellt, a species with large 
blue flowei s, ib) SaMgmsorha. ojpeuialts (see *) fMale, 
Red, Scarlet Pimpernel (see 3}. Rotind(-leaved) 
Pimpernel, BiooUweed Sea or Seaside Pimpernel, 
Honkcnyapeploides Water Pimpernel, (a) the greater 
and le&ser Jirooklime, Veionica Beccalmnga and V Ana^ 
galhs, called by the herbalists Anagallis aqnatica\ {b) 
Brookweed, Aamolus Falernndt or other species. Wood 
or Yellow Pimpernel, Lystmachta iwnorttm, 

1597 Gbrarde 11 clxxxiv, 495 Of Biookelyme, or 
water Pimpernell, Theie be fewer sort? of Water herbes 
comprehended viider ihe name Anagallis aquaitca, or 
water Pimpernell, or water Chicken weede 1633 
cxcvi 622 Anthyllis lentifolia, sme Alsine cruciata maiina. 
..I haue Englished it Sea Pimpernell, because the leaues m 
diape are as like those of Pimpernel as of any other Plant. 
X756 J, Hill Bnt, Hai b, 66 Genus VII Round Pimpernell, 
Aamolus, X760 J Let Introd Bot, App 322 Pimpeinel, 
Yellow of the Woods, Lysimachta Ibid, Round leaved 
Water Pimpeinel, Samolns, z86x Miss Prait Flower 
PI 24s Small Chaffweed, or Bastard Pimpernel, 1865 
Gossl Land if Sea (1874) 47 The bog-pimpetnel..was pro- 
fusely strewn ovei the spongy moors. x866 Toeas Bot 59 
Anagallis, , Pimpernels, by which name the species are 
popularly known Every one is familiar with the common 

led Pimpernel [A, arvensts), Ike A indica^ with blue 
fioweis, scarcely diflers from it, except in colour and the 
larger sue of its blossoms. The Italian Pimpeinel (/?. 
Mofutli), with still larger flowers Ibid 704 L\ysimachia\ 
nemoium ,, approaches m size and habit the scarlet pim 
pernel, hut has bright yellow flowers , from this resemblance 
U IS often called Wood Pimpernel 
4 . atlrtb,f as Pimpernel Chaffweed^ Pimpeinel 
Rose, pimpernel water : see quots 
1776-96 WiTurRiNG Brit Plants (ed, 3) 11 . 199 Bastard 
Pimpernel Pimpernel Chaffweed x886 Britten & Holland 
Eng, PianLn,, Pimpernel Rose, a book-name for Rosa 
spinoMubna, suggested by its %yxiOi\yTti,R, ptniptnelUfoha, 
and leferiing, like Burnet Rose, to the form of its leaves 
1837 E, Howard Old Commodore ii. 43 If she'd only . u*.® 
my pimpernel water, for she has one monstrous freckle on 
her forehead. 

i'PimpGraol. Oh, pmpemel,-neau, 

‘ a broad-nosed variety of the common eel ’ (G. A. 
Boulanger), ‘ a grig, scaflling, spitchcodke, fowson 
Eele* (Cotgr ) ] A small kind of eel. 

*»Sx Libel ate Roll 35 Hen III, 15 Sept (P. R. 0 ), Rex 
vicecomiti Cantebrigie salutem, Precipimus tibi quod in 
balliva tua emas ad opus nostrum x milia anguillarum que 
vocantur Pimpernoll ispa-g Eat I Derby ^ s ExP (Camden) 
2^ Pro pisctbus recentibus.iitem proxxvj pimpernol, xvjs 
Pimpillo, -owe, var, Pinhllow Obs,, pin- 
cushion, also prickly pear. 

Pimpmell,!, obs. form of Pimpbrnel. 
Fi'mping, a [Of unceiiain origin; dialed- 
ally pimpy is found in same sense. Cf. Pimp sh 3 , 
and Cornish dial, pwipey weak wateiy cidei ; also 
Dtt. pimpel weak little man, Ger, ptmpelig efTemi- 
nate, sickly, puling, which imply a stem pUnpl\ 
Small, trifling, insignificant, peddling, paltry, petty, 
mean ; m poor health or condition, sickly. 

*687 T, Brown Saints vi Uproar Wks 1730 I 77 Out of 
a little pimping corner of Britain, a 1704 •^Chaiac Dutch 
Women Wks 1711 IV, 315 , 1 am quarter'd in a little pimp- 
ing Village on the Frontier of Flanders. 176a Sterne 7 r. 
Shandy v. 1, To go aneakine on at this pitiful,— pimping,— 
pettifogging rate. *778 [W, Marshall] Minutes Agrtc, 
27 Apr.aat775Thispinipingpatch of two acres and aquarter 
xn4 Lamb Lett (1837) 11 166 She writes such a pimping, 
mean, detestable hand. 1845 S. Juno Margaiet iv, ‘ Was 
I so little?' asked Margaret ‘Yes, and pimpin' enough.' 
*878 Print. Irades yrnl xxv 23 If the narrow, pimping 
fractions m general use bad been retained [See also Eng. 
Dial Diet.] 

Pimping, vbl. sb. and /^4 a , ; see Pimp v. 
Pimple (pi mp*l),f^. Also 5pmple,6pymple, 
pimpel, 6-7 (9 dwl ) pumple. [ Oi idn unUno wa ; 
connexion with li, papula or papillaha.s been con- 
jectured ; but evidence is wanting. Cf. OE. ptpliiende 
shingly, affected with herpes, in Sax, Leechd I 266 J 
1 . A small solid rounded tumour of the skin, 
usually inflammatory, without, or rarely with, 
suppuration ; a papule or pustule. 
e *400 Lan/rane's Ctrurg, 248 Scabies is whanne ije 
liddis ben leed & to awoUe, & ful of reed pinphs. *Sa3 
FrrzHLRB Husi § 49 The pockes appere , iyke reed 

f iymplesjias brode as a farthynge. *578 Lyte Dedoeas i 
IX 86 'The distilled water .is good against the freckles, 
spottes, and pimpels of the face. ^1633 T. James Voy 87 
C)ur faces were swolne hard out in puroples. a 1704 T. 
Brown Sat, Fr, King Wks. 1730 I. 60 My very pimples 
bilk my face. *876 B ristowe The, ^ Pract Med, (1878) 253 
The pimple which results from syphilitic inoculadon 
2 . A small rounded swelling, as a bud, etc. 
xgu Stamyhurst Mntts Ded. (Axh.) 6, 1 should bee 
thoght ouer curious, by prying owt a pimple tn a bent. 
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1784 CowpER Tas^ iiT. 53S He pinches from the second 
stalk A pimple, that portends a future spiouc« 185^ Delamer 
Ktlcfu Gard (1861) X03 The pimples doily grow bigger and 
bigger... Theygrow into buttons, which spread into mush* 
rooms. x88x Darwin Veg Mould vi. 286 On poor pasture 
land, . the whole sutface is sometimes dotted with little 
pimples, . .and these pimples consist of old woim*castings. 
b. The head. 

x8x8 S/oritftg Mag I. 298 Scroggins planted many 
clumsy hits upon his adversary’s pimple axBzs Forby 
Voc» £, AngitOf PimjtlCi the head. It must he a diminutive 
as well as a feeble he^ which is denominated x8 , Racing 
Songva. 'R^XLxnsiXiiiLimdmisiiten (x887)x38/i Sharp brains in 
my noble pimple. 

t 3 . 'A boon companion’ (Farmer). Obs. slati^ 
1700 Congreve Way of World iv x, The sun’s a good 
Pimple, an honest Soaker 

4 aitrth, and Comb , as pimpU eruption^ face, 
spot\ ptmpUfaced, •like, -msed, •‘Spangled adjs , 
pimple copper, pimple metal, the product of 
one of the successive operations m copper>smeltmg, 
containing about 75 per cent, or more of copper, 
and having pimples on the surface from the escape 
of bubbles of sulphurous acid ; pimple-mite, a 
minute acand {Demodex folhculorun^) which infests 
the sebaceous follicles of the face (JSyd» Soc, Zex,) 
1607 Topsell Four./ Beetsts (1658) 104 The same taketh 
away pimpIe>spots out of the face, xoga J Hayward tr 
Biondts Bronientt x6 Of a crabbed nature, pimple faced, 
and a creple. X7s8>65 Goldsm Bss i, The pimple^nosed 
Spirit at tne president’s right elbow x868 Joynson Metals 
98 The copper— in Its form known, as * pimple* co^er—is 
put into the furnace. 1877 Raymond Statist mines ^ 
Af/i»z4f38oTieatment of the pimple metal 1898 P Mansoh 
Irop* Diseases xvtii 298 Minute pimple like abscesses 
li'imle, V, Kow rare. [f. prec. sb.] a, 
trans. To raise pimples upon ; to spot or deface 
with pimples (m quot.^^.), b. mtr. To become 
pimply. Hence Prmpling •ohl. sb and///, a. 

1599 A. M tr GalelAauers Bk PAysicke 255/1 An ex 
cellent oyle of Tartar, agaynste all pimplinge of the Face. 
1604 T. M. Black Bk, in Middleton's Wks, (Sullen) VIII, 
40 You will pimple your souls with oaths, till you mike 
them as well favoured as your faces. 1638 Venner Via 
Recta, A Censure (1650) 379 Such as have red pimpling 
Faces, and adusted Humours x666 Pepys Diary la July, 
A rose touching his skin would make it rise and pimple. 
Pimpled (pi mp^ld), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 4- 
-ED.] Having, or characterized by, pimples. 

i6aa Massinger & Dckeer Virgin Mari, ii 1, The 
Armado of pimpled, deep scarletted, rubified, and carbuncled 
frwes. a 1^7 Aubrey Britf Lives (1898) 1 . 141 A gentleman 
with a red, ugly, pumpled face. X747 tr Asimds Fevers 
317 It is called pimpled measles when the pustules are big 
and elevated 1870 J. Roskell m Eng. Meek, x8 Feb 547/2 
This copper is termed * blistered* or ‘pimpled* copper, 
according to its quality 

Conti 2840 Dickens Old C. Sko^ aIix, Men.. of a red- 
nosed, pimpled faced, convivial look 
Pimple-stone : see Pimble-. fPlmpHng; 
see Pippuiro ppl a, Pimploe * see Pnrpiibow. 
Pimply (prmpli), a, [f. Pimple sb, + -v.] 
Full or pimples ; covered or spotted with pimples 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ti) I. xxxi 227 Belton’s [face] 
so pert and <10 pimply. *769 Pennant III 7 The Toad, 

the back fiat, and coveied with a pimply dusky hide, 
183m Dickens Nich, Nick xxx, A handsome face, only a 
liltle pimply as though wth drinking 
Ctmi 1873 Routledgds Yng Genii Mag, Feb. 174/2 
A short pimply-faced youth. 

Hence Pi xupliness. 

1893 Strand Mag. Vll, 33 A pimpliness of countenance, 
[Pimprint, error for Pbimpriut, privet.] 
Pimpahip (pimp/ip), [f. Pjmp sb. + -ship.] 
The personality of a pimp . used as a mock title, 
x68a Oldham ynvenaVs Sat. iii. Poems (idsh 203 Saving 
your reverend Pimpship, where d’ye ply? 1693 Bacdian Sess, 

14 wnat precious intreigues could my Pimpship discover. 
Pin (pi^> sb.^ Forms i pinn, 4-7 pynne, 
pinne, 5-6 pyn, (5 pene, pyne, 6 pynn, pine), 
6-8 pizm, 6- pm. [Late OE, piizn, a common 
LowGer word, MLG,, LG. LG also 
pewte, pen {Brem, Whch ), MDu. pinne (‘ pinna, 
spiculum, cuspis, veruculum, aculeus, scopus, 
clavus ligneus ’ Kilian), Du, pin pm, peg (m 
Hexham ‘also the pinnacle of a steeple*) ; 
MHG. (rare) phinne nail, plug, Ger. pmnt and 
pm' htQON.pimi (14th c.), Norw., Sw. pinne, 
Da.,pind; generally held to be ad. L. pinna, m 
the Vulgate, Luke iv. 9 =* ‘pinnacle’, ‘applied to 
points of various kinds, battlements, cutting edge 
of an ax ’ ( Walde Zat Mtym. Wbch., where it is 
distinguished from penna feather, also often, spelt 
pinna).'] 

I. Primary sense , = peg. 

1 . A small piece of wood, metal, or other solid 
substance, of cylindrical or similar shape, often 
tapenng or pointed, used for some one of various 
purposes, as to fasten or hold together paits of 
a structure, to hang something upon, to stop up 
a hole, or as a part of mechanism to convey or 
check motion j a peg, a bolt 
a xzoo Gerefa in Attglia iim) IX. 265 Ne sccolde he nan 
ping forgyinan;^.ne musfelian, ne, haet xit laesse w, to hapsaii 
gnn, Gloss. W. do Bibbesw. in Wright Voc.*^ 167 

Jfipat deuz hietes the ax-tre pinnes] se tenent owe! 


/itd z68 Devaunt les braceroles sount biletz [gloss pmnes] 
[1329 Wardr. Acc [Acc. Each, K R. Bd. 383 No, 9) 
m. z Pro .. pynnia ac cathenis pro leporariis ligandisl 
CX386 Chaucer Sg’rls T. zxo And tume ayeyn with 
WTithyng of a pyn cx4xa Uoccleve De Reg Princ 
1104 And vp IS broken, lok, hasp, baire & pyn. CX440 
Pronip Parv. 399/ a Pynne, of ty mbyr (or pegge ), carotUa 
Ibid,, Pynne, of metalle, as yryne, spintrum. X4B4 Caxton 
Fables 0/ ^sop vi viii, [The kat] hynge hym self by 
his two feet hehynd at a pynne of yron whiche was 


hous. 1575 Laneham Let, (iByr) 56 This tent had seauen 
cart lode of pynz perteming too it 1607 Norden Surv 
Dial III, 125 As u a man should build a house, without 
pinne or nayle 1632 Sanderson Serm. 427 Not the leat>l 
wheele or pmne or notch. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 27 
Oak is excellent for pinns and peggs for tyling, &c. a 17x3 
Ellwood Autohiog (1765) 98 TTie Keys weie hung upon 
a Pin in the Hall 1825 J Nicholson Mechaiuc 

i§8 The lower frame-work . is connected by means of the 
pins or wedges 2875 Knight Did Meek , Pin . 5 The 
axis of a sheave. An axis of a joint, as ot the gimbal or 
compass-jomt 1884. F T Britten Watch Clockm 51 
A cylinder studded with pins for lifting the hammers is 
a chiming tram 1885 Law Rep xg Q Bench Div. 3x6 A 
catch, .at the end of an iron pin, which prevented the pm, 
when passed through a sht, from repassing 
pg. 1637 Rutherford Lei. to % Gordon 16 June, See 
that there be not a loose pin in the wotk of your salvation 
171X Countny-Man'sLet. to Curat The old Politick, that 

'tis Dangerous to innovate or loose a Pinn 
b. An indicator of a long or pointed shape ; as 
fthe hand of a clock; fthe gnomon of a sun- 
dial ; fthe mdex or tongue of a balance {pbs^. 

c X440 Promp Pai'v 21^/2 Pynne, of an orlage, , schow- 
ynge he owrys of the day 1639 G Daniel Vervic 56B 
Number will prevaile, And tume the pm of bright Astrea»s 
Skale. 1669 Sturmy Manners Mag vi 111 123 The Pin 
or Gnomon, .being 37 parts, and the shadow. .28. 

+ C. A peg, nail, or stud fixed in the centre of 
a target. Obs 

c 1450 Cav Myst (Shaks Soc ) 138 Now be my trowthc 
gehme the pynne. 1384 W Eldlhton in Halliw Yoiks, 
Anihol (1851) 6 Walinsley did the vpshot win. With both 
his shafts so near the pin 2592 Shaks, Rom. Jul. n iv, 
15 The very pinne of his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe- 
hoyes but-shaft 1642 Fullfr Holy ^ Prof. St. v, xvix, 426 
To cleave the pinne and do the deed. 

d. In a stringed musical instrument : Each of 
the pegs round which the strings are fastened at one 
end, and by taming which they are tuned; a tuning- 
pm, tuning-peg : sb.^ 2 a. Also Jig : cf. 16. 

1387 Greene Triiameron 11. Wks. (Grosart) III. 121 
Fearing if he wrested not the pin to a right key, his melody 
would be marred. v$M-~-Phihmlaitim XI x26Gioaanni 
hearing hir harpe on that string [love] strained it a pin higher 
thus x<94 Lyly Moth. Boml.v. i\i, He looses his rosen, that 
his fiddle goes cush, cash his mouth so drte that he hath 
not spittle for his pinne. X607-X2 Bacon Ess , Empii e (Arb ) 
298 Nero could touch and tune the Harp well, But in 
gouernement sometymes he vsed to wynd the pynnes to 
highe, sometymes to let them downe to lowe a x8oo Bonm 
Bouts o' London m Buchan's Ballads (x8a8) 11 130 YeTl 
take a lith o’ my little finger bane. And ye’ll make a pm to 
your fiddle then. x88$ C. G W Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. IV. 285/2 As the pins and wiies of pianos become worn, 
It IS necessary to renew thenv 
t e. A peg, nail, etc, fixed in a surface, to mark 
a place, or for oinament or other purpose, Obs, 
1848-78 Hcxham, Pen of de Trock^Ttfel, the Pin upon 
a Billyai d table c x6s0 Riobin Hood kts death 44 m Furmv. 
Percy Folio I 53 When they came to Merry church lees 
they knoclkled vpon a pin. 1689 Lend Gas, No. 2429/4 A 
Silver Box and a pinn'd Case, many of the Pins being come 
out, so that the Brass was seen, 

f. One of a set of pegs fixed on the inside of 
a large dnnking-vessel, dividing it into equal parts, 
said by some to indicate the limit of each drinker’s 
draught , « Peg sbi^ 2‘b. 

I 1592 Nashs P. Pemlesse 23 King Edgar caused ceitaine 
iron cups to be chained.. at euery Vintners dooie, with 
iron pms in them, to stmt euery man how much he should 
dnnke and he that went beyond one of those pins for- 
feited a painy euery draught 1635 Fuller Ch Hisi 
HI. 11 § 3 That priests should notjgo to Publick Dnnkincs, 
fw ad pmnas hbani, nor drink at Pins. This was a 
Dutch tnck of Artificial Drunkenness, out of a Cup 
marked with certain Pins, and he accounted the Man, who 
could nick the Pm, drinking even unto iL 1673 Holbom 
Drollery 76 Edgar away with pms i* th* Cup To spoil 
our drinking whole ones up <2x7006 Cant Crew, 

Nick tt, to Drink to the pm or button 1850 Longt. Gold 
Leg \ Courtyard of Castle vj No jovial dm Of drinking 
wassail to the pm ® 

g. The cylindrical part in a lock on which the 
pipe 01 hollow stem of the key fits. Also, that 
part of a key which enters die lock (esp. if solid 
instead of hollow), 

1703 Moxw Meeh, Exerc, 25 If you have a Pm to the 
n ?' Pi^^te 1875 Knight 

enters 

h. Naut. (/z) A peg fixed in the side of a rowing- 
boat as a fulcrum for the oar; a thole-pin. (b) 
Applied to various pegs or bolts used in a ship, 
e g to make fast the rigging (BELAYJNQ^f^r), to 
keep the capstan-bars m place, etc. 

nniT ^-^Rtineau Ella ofGar lu 32 How are you to 
row/ The pins a« out that should fix your oars. 1838 
Marryat midsh Easy xxvi, Holding on by the belaviiur 
pin. <?*8so Rudim, Navig, (Weale) 137 pms, short iron 
rods fixed occasionally in the drum heads of capstans, and 


through the ends of the bars, to pi event their unshipping. 
Ibid., Pins of boats, pins of iron or wood fixed along the 
gunwales of some boats (instead of rowlocks) whose oars aie 
confined by giommets, 1867 Smyth SculoVs Word-ik i6x 
Capstan bars are held in their places in the drumhead 
holes, by little iron bolts called capstan or safety pms 
i, CarpenUy. The projecting part or ‘tenon’ 
of a dovetail joint, which fits into the * mortise*. 

1847 Smeaton Builder's Man 88 The projecting piece . 
is called the pin of the dovetail ; and the apeiture into which 
It is fitted IS called the socket. xBys Carpentiy ^ foiu 64 
Cabinet-makers., do not often make broad dovetails, as they 
make the pins narrower and further apart in general than 
joiners 

J. Quotts. The peg or ‘ hob ’ at which the quoit 
IS aimed. 

[x8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past n 11. § 9 Quoits . .To play at 
this game, an iron pin, called a hob, is driven into the 
ground [etc]] 1857 Chamber^ Inform, People II, 70^/a 
The ^oit being delivered .with a steady aim at the pm. 
1897 Crockett Lads Love xviu, His first quoit fell within 
three inches of the pm. 

k Golf. An iron rod bearing a small flag, used 
to mark the position of a hole, 

X90X Scotsman 5 Sept, 7/3 His magnificent approach to 
within a yard of the pin, 1905 Westm Gas. 23 Aug 5/1 
Had a peifect mashie shot and lay three yaids oil the pin. 

1 ?The latch or handle of a door see Eng. 
Dial. Diet. s. v. JPm 4 and Ttrl 2. dial. 

?X7.. Cleik Sa.nnders iv in Scott Mmsit. Scot. Bord. 
(1869) 377 Then take the sword from my scabbaid, And 
slowly lift the pin j And you may swear, and safe your aith, 
Ye never let Cleik Saunders in, — Prince Robet t ix, ibtd. 
nSx O he has run to Darlinton, And tirled at the pm 1804 
R. CoUPCK Poeity 1 . 232 (E D, D.) Your fingers numb Will 
haidly turn the pm. x8x8 Scott Anita, xl, Minder till’d 
at the door-pin 1870 Morris Earthly Par. Ill iv 30 
There knocking, was he bidden in, And heedfully he raised 
the pjD, And entering stood 

2 . jdg. (from i). fa. That on which something 
‘ hangs* or depends, Obs (Cf. Peg sb.^ 5.) 

c 1407 Lydc. Resort Sens 2952 1 hey hangen by another 
pyn* *538 Starki y England ii, i 164 A Crete parte of thys 
mater hangyih apon one pine, X848 Eikon Bas xxiv. 236 
A great part of whose piety hung imon that popular pin of 
raylingagainst, and contemning theGovernment and Liturgy 
of this Church. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man it, 11, 116 That 
Point, being settled, becomes a capital Pin, upon which all 
the Pagan Chronology depends 
H, « ME. and Sc. Pbeen, F. Ipingle 

3 . A slender piece of wire (now usually of brass 

or iron, tinned), formed with a sharp tapered point 
at one end and a flattened round head at the other, 
commonly used to fasten together parts of dress, 
loose papers, etc,, for mounting entomological speci- 
mens, and for various purposes. Also applied to 
larger articles of the same kind made of steel, 
gold, silver, etc., often more or less ornamental, 
and used for securing the hair, a hat, shawl, scarf, 
etc., or merely for ornament. See also Dkawino- 
pin, HAiBKif, Safety // w, Scarf 

etc. (The most frequent use.) 

CX380 Wyclif Wks (x88o) 12 pei becomen pedderis berynge 
knyues, pursis, pynnys and mrcl ji<; [etc] for wymm an a 1450 
Knt. de la Pour (1868) 84 Sue was atyred with highe longe 
pynnes lyke a lebet, and so [they] salde she bare a galous 
on her hede 1480 Matdon, Essex, Crt. Rolls Bundle 51 
Na 3, XVI nedelei>, xu dressyng pynnes 1496 Dives 4 Pat^. 
(W, de W.) vn, vii, 285 Yf childem in iher youth stele 
pynnes or apples or ony other smale thynges ihd* xil 295 
A Jady,.can pynne her hodeayenst the wynde with a smale 
pynne of laton xii. for a peny 2545 Rates (f Customs c ij, 
Pynnes the dossen thousande lU. 163a Massinger City 
Madam iv. iv. A silver pm Headed with a pearl worlh 
three-pence. 1868 Pepys Diary 2 Jan,, He that will not 
^oop for a pm will never be worth a pound, lyta Addison 
Spui. No. 295 r 4 A Pm a Day, says our frugal Prmerb, is 
a Groat a Year x8oz Bloomfield Rural T., Rich, 4 Kate 
As like him, ay, as pin to pin. 1851 D. Wilson Prelu 
Ann (1863) I It vi 475 The contents of the tumuli include 
bone pins, needles [etc,]. 1870 Miss Mulock lair Prance iv, 
(i87x) X4S As the phrase is, « you miglit have lieatda pin fall ’. 

D, As a type of something very small, or of 
very slight value or significance : csp. in phr. not 
loortk a pin, not io cate a pin, etc. 

13 . JT, Alls. 6146 (Bodl. MS ) He noldc ^lue a pynne Bot 
he mi5th wynne, ^ 1460 Towneley Myst, iii 364 Thi 
felowsliip set I not at a pyn. a 1529 Skelton Magnt/ 1028 
With a pere my loue you may Wynne, And ye may lese it 
for a pynne. cx^jp H Rhodes Bk Nurture 420 in Babees 
Bk 03 Yet he is not worth a pm 1579 Fllkb Confut. 
,^nders634, 1 would so esteeme them,.. but not a pinne 
them^orc. 1590 SFFNSERi?l Q i v.4 Who not a pm Does 
care for looke of living creatures eye, t6oa Narcissus (xSox) 

31 A pinne for povw tye » X828 Earle MscroeostH., Sceptic 
in Reltg, (Arb ) 67 He chuses this, not as belter, but because 
thMc IS not a pin to choose. 2777 Sheridan iti, 
r r never cared a pin for me. 178^ European 

Mag, VIII, 5^ Your imbe is not a pm the wor^ *887 [see 
Choose v la], xpoo Pollok & Thom Sports Burma IL 43 
One of my elephants did not care two pins for a tiger. 

Htns head, pii£ 5 point X in literal sense, or 
allusive as m b ; also attrib. (cf . pm matter va 1 8). 
UxSMo Dk. of Orleans Poems (1827) 8 And if she woldc 
'- 2 ? ^ pynnys bed Part of hirls. 

de W. i53r> 7 It is notso moebe as a 
compared to y* hole enlu xSaa Mabbe tr. 

Gusman d AH, l 83 It not heeoe a Pins- 
*} d bane set light by it. 1898 Cknsi 
§^.61 Man s Law will not hang a Man for steal 
mg a Pins head, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. HOt (1776) Vll. 301 

*870 Mss. A. E. 

James Ittd, Homth. Managem. 76 we did not the value 
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of a pul's head 1879 Si, Geof££*s Hos^ Rej^ IX. 5 A 
pin'iioFiead perforation m the sigmoid ilexuie 

d. Pins and needles : popular name for a prick- 
ing or tinglmg sensation, as that which accom- 
pameb the recoveiy of iceling in a limb after 
numbness. On pins and medlesi in a state of 
excessive uneasiness 

*®44 J T HcsM.crT Parsofis * vi, The pins and 
needles sensationb which followed 1869 Ronileagds Ev» 
Boy* s Ann 640 He had enough pins and needles in his feet 
to stock a Imbeidashei’s shop i88< T A GuiiiRin Tinted 
Venus 40 The shock ran up Lo his elbow and gave linn acute 
* pins and needles 1897 Pall Mall Mag Aug. 530 He 
was plainly on pins and needles, did not know whether to 
take or to refuse a ugar. i8m AllbuU*s Syst Med, VIII. 
64 Subjective sensations such as heat and cold, pins and 
needles, may pcisisl during the intervals. 

4, irmsf, I" a, A thorn or prickle Ohs, b. The 
incipient bur or blossom of the hop. 

1643 TRAvr Comm* Gen. xiii. 6 'Theie are pins in all the 
worlds roses. 1900 Daily News 33 J uly 3/4 The hop plant 
has grown well this week, and Uie bme is alicady putting 
out pm for burr. 

III. (Cf. mccl.L, pinnaf Du. ptnne piimadc.) 

f B, A point, peak, apex, Obs. exc. dtaL 

£14^ Cw, Mysi, (Shakb. Soc) so8 Up to this pynnacle 
now go we, I xal the sett on the liyjest pynne. 16x9 W. 
Tlnnani Papistry Stonii'd vi, (1837) 184 The sun was 
cockin' now unon The veia pin 0' Mid-day's cone X838 
Penny Cyel XL 57/3 The most prominent object [in Conim- 
mniaj is a group of conical mountain'} called toe Twelve 
Pins. XB93 Jans Hariow Irish Idylls 1 , 3 Those twelve 
towering Connemarebe peaks, which m Saxon speech have 
dwindled into Ihns, 

6 . The projecting bone of the hip, esp. in horses 
and cattle : cf. pin-bom, -buttock m 18 . Now dial. 


IV. Transferred uses (chiefly from I). 


7. A leg, usually iO/. colloh. or dial, 
c 1530 BTehscoraer D iu, Than wolde I^enne tl 


thyder on my 


pynnes As fast ns I might go. x6a8 Earle Microcom , 
Dmne-r. Scholar (Arb.) 41 His body is not set vpon nice 
I»mnc3. 178* 11 ORGoirNr Ld, ^ Manor iii. iv, I never saw 
a fellow bcttei set upon Ins pins. axB^^ Baeiiam /njgol. 
Leg. her. in, Ld 'Ihoulouse 275 Who ventmes this lond 
need be Arm on hts pins I XB83 standard 8 Tan. 3/4 Iroquoi*} 
[a race-horse] ha& licen very '^dickey * on ins pins x888 ' R. 
BqLDRuwooo’ Kobbeiy under Arms i, Wonderfully stiong 
and quick on his pins. 

8 « A skittle; in pi* (he game of skittles* See also 

Ninepins, Teniins. 

xsBo H0LI.YBAND Treas. Ft * Tong^ QuilUs* as wuJlr aux 
fffftileSi to play at nine pins, xdoo Rowlands Lett, Humours 
Blood IS. 04 To play at.. nine holes, or ten pinnes. 1694 
S. Johnson Notes Past. Let Bp Burnet 1. 39 A cleaverer 
Tip. .than taking out the Middle Pin and throwing dosvn 
none of the rest. 1869 Rouiledge s Ft/, Boy's A tm. sto When 
all the pins [m American bowlb] are knocked down by 
ono ball* x88x Youno Lve^y Man his own Mechamc § 86 
The large 2>in& used in skittle playing. 

1 9. a* A knot m wood (looking like a peg driven 
in). Obs, 

*545 Ascham Toxoph (Arb ) 115 The houghe commonlye 
is verye knotty, and full of pinnes. 1585 Higikb tr. ^dunius* 
Nomenclator 144/t The pinne or hard come of a knot in 
timber, which hurteth sawes. 

b A hard spot occurring in steel during the 
process of manufacture. 

183X Brewster Nat Mattie v (1833) ii 6 When the steel 
has hard portions called pins by the woi kmen 1884 C. G. W. 
liOCfC Irarkskop Ree^fpis Sei, iii. 37^3 Free from those 
hard bright spots whimi woikmen call 
flO. A hard swelling on the sole of a hawk's 
foot; a disease characterized by such swellings 
(also called pin-gout*, see 18 ). Obs. 

X575 Torberv, Fakonrte 060 Of the Pin in the Hawkes 
foote, a disease much like the come in the foote of a man. 


Sharpe knife search and pare out the pinne, or core, or come. 
*688 R, Holme Armoury ii, 337/3 The Pynne. 

+b. A corn on the toe or foot. Ohs. 

x6tx Cores., Pfouellst an agneU, pinne, or warnell in the 
toe. 

1 11. Pin and web \ name for a disease of the 
eye (? characterized by a spot or cxcrcbcence like 
a pin's head, and a film covering the general 
suriace: according to Dr. S, B. Atkinson, ‘phlyc- 
tenular ulcer with conjunctivitis Ohs. 

XS33 Klvot Cast. Ihlthe (xS4i)79 By these destinations or 
reumes hapnetU many diseases, as,, pynne and webe in the 
eyes, *575 Turberv. Fedconrie 300 This disease of ihe 
Pinne & webbe, is of some men called the VerolL 1605 
SiiAKS. Lear iil iv, las This is the foule Flibbertigibbet,,. 
Hee giufts the Web and the Pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the Hare-lippe. 167* Jossslvn New Eng Ranites 96 To 
take off a Pm and Web, or any kind of Filme growing over 
the Eye. xTsg Bradley Font* DteU Pearhp. Disease m 
an Horse's Eye, under which Head we shali comprehend 
Pini, Spots, Webs, &a 185B Mayne Expos Lex,, Pm and 
Web, an old popular name for an opacity of the cornea. 

12. A small cask or keg holding half a firkin, 

/uv N C (Surtees) I. m Ui pynnes for 
caryage of di^k a feld. aijoQ B. E. Diet. CanU Cvew^ 


a small Vessel containing Fonr Gallons and a half, or 
the Eighth part of a Barrel. 1743 Lond 4- Country Brew. 
IV. (ed 2) 293 Powder one of the Balls and put it into a Pm 
or Half a Firkin. 18x4 Sporiinr Mag XLIII iiq He used 
to have a pm of beer c 1900 Adverttsement^ Beer in Cask. 
Discount for Cash onorbelore Delivery, 3d. Pinj 6d. Firkin , 
IS. Kilderkin 

tl3. A piece at chess; also, at the game of 
merels. In the latter refernng app. to actual 
pegs ; m chess extended either from these, or from 
the shape of Tudor chessmen, which were not 
unlike nmepms Obs 

^ 1688 R, Holmd Aimoury in xvi, (Roxb) 66/x The King 
is the Arst and highest of all the chesse puib fbtd , The 
Queene is the next pin m height to the King 1784 Cowplk 
Task vi 371 At the chequer’d board . with a Sand Tiembhng, 
as if eternity were hung In balance on liib conduct of a pm. 
14 a. Cookery Short foi RoLLiNQ-prir. 

X894 Cassell's Vnw Cookery Bk 740 Keep the lioaid and 
pm well Houied 

b Short for Kni'cting-//w, knitting-needle, 

1897 TtiBiis\ Deo 175/3 As the old lady put down her 
jpins, the Piiiicess took them up, and finished the stocking 

V. Phraseological uses. 

15. In the phrase on or upon a merry pin, esp, 
lo set the heart on a merry ptn, to have the heart 
hanging on a jolly pin, whence also upon the 
peevish pm^ on another pin, etc. , later, in a merry 
pm, in a merry humour, disposition, or jframe of 
mind aick. or dial. 

The origin is obscure. In later use sometimes (cf. quot. 
1658) associated with ihe musical tuning-peg, as 111 next. 

c X386 CiiAUCi R Merck. T. 37a By my fader kyn Youre 
hei te hangeth on a loly pyn c 1440 Parionope 555a Youre 
liert ys on another pynne. c 1485 Di^by Myst. v 492 , 1 wyll 
sett my soule on a meiy pynne 1530 Palsgr. S44/X Upon 
a mery pynne, de hayt. X568 GRAn on Chron II 578 Kng 
Charles heart by gettyiig of Pans, was set vpon a roerye 
Pinne. *^7 Fli^hng Contn HoUnshed III. 1015/2 The 
commons Tinning now their willes, were set vpon a pin, that 
the game was tiielrs. 1658 Osqorn Adv Son 1 (1896) 24 
Success doth often wind him up to a jovial pm. x666 J, 
Sergeant Let Thanks 4a You cannot for youi heart yet 
wean your self of that merry pm of Fancy 1676 Shadwli l 
Vtf tnoio 1, I, X never was on a bette^in in my life z^)4 
L'Estrangd Fables cccii. (1714) 316 Tlie Woman was One 
day upon the Peevish Pin 1770 Genii* Mag, XL 559 To 
.^expiesb the Condition of an Honest Fellow and no Funcher 
under the Effects of Good Fellowship, be is said to be .. 
On a inei ry pm 1779 T. Hutcuinson Diary 6 Oct , Dined 
at Amen Comer . Sir John upon a merry pin. Untended 
x^thc. long* X855 Anne Manning Q. Chelsea Bun-ho iv, 64 
As for the Doctor, he was quite on the meriy Pul] 
x66i Bi ouNT Glossogr. (ed. a) 5. v.. He w m a merry Pm. 
*782 CowraR Gtlptn 178 Right glad to find His friend in 
merry pin. iBx8 Blache. Mag III. 407 Were I in the pin. 
X887 A. Riley Aihos 2x0 Our pielate was tn merry pin* 

1 18. Pitch ; degi ee , step esp. with highe ? , lewer^ 
utmost, raise, teme down. Obs. (Cf. PEa jAI 3 ) 
Originally, a figuie taken from a musical tuning-peg (see 
X d) i in quot 16x7 perh refernng to the rack. 

*584 Grebhe M^>rr. ModestieWks. (GrosarlO III 24 The 
ludges . . seeing she had infringed their reasons, by thepower 
cf the law thought to wrest bir vpon a higher pia 16x7 HisROu 
Wks* II X41 The prodi^l sonne . .sets his course euen vpon 
the racke, and stretcheui it out to the vtmost pinne. ai6ai 
Bp. M, Smith Serm. (x6m) iBB They.. went more roundly 
and roughly to worke with them, taking them downe a pmne 
or two lower a xfi43 W Cartwright Ordinary 11. ui, He's 
but one pin above a natural X65X N Bacon Disc Govt. 
Eng II vu. (1739) 41 To raise the price of their Cloaths to 
their own covetous pin. 1669 R. Montagu in Buceleuch 
MSS, (Hist. MSS Comm ) 1 . 4S8 , 1 am confident we shall 
bring them a pin lower. 1731 W Bowman Sen/t. xxix, To 
bet our selves on the same pin V^th Paul and Peter, xeyd 
C Keith FarmeVs Na\ They mak a loud andjoyfu’ din, 
For ilka heart is raised a pin. 

17. Phrase. To put tn the pin {jolloq. or slang\ 
to put a check or stop lo some coarse; to call 
a halt ; esp. to give up diinking. So to keep tn 
the pin, to keep from dunking, to let loose a pm 
(Eng- Dial. Diet.) 

Supposed by some to have reference to the pins in a 
dnnlcing-cup (1 f) j but it may refer more generally to the 
use of a pin or peg in stopping motion or making fast, and of 
letting loose by taking out the pm 
x83»-E3 Whistle biuhe (Scot Songs) Ser «i. 112 , 1 ance was 
persuaded to Ijput in the pm ', But foul fa' the bit 0 1 ava 
wad bide in, For whisky’s a thing fio bewitchmgly stout, 
The first time I smelt it, the pm it 1 ^ out 1835 J. 
Monteath Dunblane Tradit, (1887) 89 (E.D.D.) He had 
religiously abstained from drinking during the twelvemonths 
he had himself determined to keep m the pin. iSgi Mayiicw 
Lond. Labour I. 345/1 He had two or three times resolved to 
better himself, and had 'put m the pm’, mining he had 
made a vow torefiam from drinking 1858 Detl s Hallowe'en 
14 (E D.D ) The Deil that e'en was ettlin* to let loose a pm. 

VI. 18. altrih. and Comb., as pin-box, -dot, 

-hook, -mdn%Hactory,-mcsrk, -seller, sncUcher, -stick- 
ing, -thrusting, t pin-auger, an auger for boring 
holes for pins or pegs ; pia-bit ^ptn-dnll ; pan- 
block, («; a blodc of wood in which pins or pegs 
are fixed ; {p) a block of wood to be shaped into 
a pm or peg {Cent. Dict^ : t pmboll, 

?some contrivance for floating a fishing-net ; pin- 
bone, the hip-bone, esp. of a horse (see 6) ; pm- 
borer, a Canadian beetle {Xyleborus dispar) 
whi(^ makes small round punctures like pinholes 
in the bark of pear-trees; [see Bowk], 

some kind of vessel for liquids ; piu-bush, * a 


fine reaming- or polishing-tool for delicate metal- 
work* {Cent. Diet.)*, pm-buttook, a narrow or 
shaip buttock; hence pin-buttocked a.*, pin- 
oherry, the N American wild red cherry {Prunus 
pennsylvafiua)*, pm-oloth, a pinafore Qobs.)\ 
pm-olover, name in California (from the shape 
of the seed-vessel) for the European stork's-bill 
{Erodium cicuiccrmtn), widely naturalized there , 
pm connexion, a connexion of the parts of an 
iron or steel bridge by pins (instead of rivets, etc, ; 
cf. pm-joint) ; pm-cop [Cof sh ^ pear-shaped 
‘ cop * or roll of yam, used for the welt m a power- 
loom ; also attnb ; pm-onrl, an artificial curl of 
hair held in place by a hairpin , pm-dnll, a 
drill with a projecting central pm surrounded by 
a cutting face, used for couuteisinkmg, etc j pin- 
drop a. (of silence) m which one could ‘hear 
a pin drop * ; pin-flsh, name for two N American 
elongated sparoid fishes {Lagodon rkomhoides, Dt- 
plodus holbrookt) , also a small sun-fish, Lepomis 
palhdus*, piXL-flat, a flat pm-cushion formed of 
two disks of cardboard lined and covered with some 
textile material, so that pms can be stuck into the 
edge {U.Sy, pm-footed a. = fin-footed* see Fin 
sb. 6 ; i* pin-gout, a disease in a hawk*s foot (see 
lo) ; pin-grasB « pin-clover*, pm ground, a pin- 
jpot ground upon a textile; pm-hold, ‘a place 
at which a pin holds or makes fast* (Smart, 1836) ; 
t pin-hood, ‘ the hood attached to a cloak, and fitted 
to be drawn over the hat or bonnet of the wearer* 
(Jam.) ; pm-jomt, a form of joint m which two 
parts are connected by a pin passing through an 
eye m each ; pin-maohine, a machine for making 
pms ; pin-man, a man who sells, or manipulates, 
pins; pin-mandrel (see quot); matter, 

the matter of a pm, that which matteis a pin; 
not a pin maUei, something that matteis not a 
pin cf, Mattbr sb. 18 ; pm-nnD = I*jN-wH£3ari 
3 , piu-neoked a., having tufts of feathers on the 
neck, as the pinnated grouse or prairie-hen ; pin- 
oak, a species of oak {Quercus palustrts) found m 
swampy places in N. America ; so called from tlie 
persistent dead branches, which resemble pms or 
pegs fixed in the trunk ; pin pallet (see quot.) ; 
pin-paper, a paper of pins (Paper sb. 6 b) ; fig. 
a collection of samples ; pin-patoh {dial), a peri- 
winkle (? because extracted from its shell with 
a pm); pin-poppet {dial), a cylincliical case for 
pins; t pin-powder = Pin-dust, pin-prod « 
Fin- 3 ?rick ; t PIQ-Purse, ? a pm-case, or a pin- 
cushion , pin-raok Naut., a rack or frame on the 
deck of a ship, m which belaying-pins are fixed ; 
pin-rail, a rail or bar in which pins or pegs are 
fixed ; pin-rib, ‘ a delicate cord or rib woven in 
the substance of fine muslin * {Cent. Did.) ; pm- 
rod, ‘in a locomotive, a tie-rod connecting the 
brake-shoes on opposite sides ’ (Dent* Did.) ; pin- 
spot, each of a number of small round spots like 
pins* heads forming a pattern upon a textile fabric ; 
Wee pin-spotted a,*, pin-stuped a., having 
a narrow ornamental stripe of the thickness of a 
pm; pm switch {Telegr), a switch m which 
electric connexion is made by pms passing through 
holes in metal plates ; pln*s-wopth, the worth of 
a pin, an extremely small amount ; pm-tonga sb. 
pi., a kind of tongs or pliers for holding pms or 
other small objects ; pin-tool, a tubular cutting- 
tool for making cylindrical wooden pms (Knight 
Diet. Meek, 1875 } ; pin-tooth, (n) each of the 
(sharp-pointed) teeth of the escapement-wheel in 
a clock or watch ; (6) a canine tooth ; f 
some part of horse-haniess ; pm-vioe (see quotsj ; 
pm-weed, a plant of the N. American genus 
jLechea (N 0 , Ctsiacess ) ; pm-winged a., Imving 
the first primary leather of the wing attenuated, as 
in some American Coiumbidse ; pin-wire. wire of 
which pins are made, pm-wood, wood fit for 
pins or peg^; pm-worm, a small thread-worm, 
Oxyurts vemiicularis, which infests the lectum, 
especially in children See also Pin-basket, Pin- 
case, PjRCDsmoN, etc. and Eng. Dial Diet. 

1533 Fitzherb ffu^. § s ^ hachet, a hedgynge. 

byll, a *pyn awgur, a rest awga r, a flayle *873 E Si’ON 
Workshop Receipts Ser, l 134/a With a ,*pin-Dit, bore a 
hole about a i of an inch deep. *880 A J Hipkins m 
Grove Diet Mus. II. 722/1 The tuning-pin sciews, .into the 
thick metal wrestpm-piei^ and through it into the wooden 
wrestplank or ^pinblocle. xdxs E* S Britavi's Buss in 
Arb. Gamer IlL 625 Cork »pynboles or bnyes belonging to 
those nets. Ibid 631 For every two nets, there must be a 
PynboU or Bwy hooped. Each Pynboll or Bwy must have 
a rope of a yard lon& to festen it to the War-rope. xt^ 
Casew in Doidge's W. Country Ann. (1882) six It. strake 
Roger Niseon the *pinbone *71* Land. Gan. No 4849/4 
The Hair nibb’d off the near Pinbone. z8o5 Sporting Mag 
XXV, 226 Joint steaks, pinbone steaks, sausages, 1593 
Drayton mo^s «i. Wks. (1748) 480/a Pails, kits, dishes, 
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Lasons, *pmboukes, bowls, 1858 Simmonos Diet* Tiod&Pro^ 
durtSi *Pin-hoXi Pin-casCj a small fancvbox for holding pins, 
1884. Knight Diet Meeh Suppl , ^Ptn Suslt ^ a learning or 
polishing tool for pm holes 1601 Shaks AWsWell n u. 
18 It 15 like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes, the *pm 
buttocke, the quatch-buttocke, the brawn buttocke, or any 
bultocke 1735 Bradlet Fclvu Diet, s v, Ptdes 
horse. The narrow pm Buttock, the Hog or Swine-Rump, . 
are (Ull of Deformity i6bt Holland Phny II 3^0 ^ey 
are sharp ruraped and *pm buttockt. 1683 Land (ros. No 
1810/4 A. Gelding, Pin-Buttockt or narrow wgr 

LXI ir 964 Oneof the children approached so near 
the fire that the flames caught his *pin-clotb. 1846, 1854 
[see Pinner * s] 1884 Miller Plard « , Pin grass, or *Pin- 
clover, of California, Erodtum ciciitarinm 1839 Ure Dtci. 
Arts 503 Yarns , wound upon what is called a **pin cop 
bobbin ' 1896 Dcuh^ News 27 Nov g/^a Our EngUbh gieat- 

qrandmothers called *coques' ‘comb-curls’ or ‘*pin-curls*, 
because they were stiffly arranged and held in their place 
with small side combs or hairpins 1904 Daily Chron. 

7 Oct, 8 /s She buys a ‘ pin-cuil’ and attaches it to her cycling 
bat I 1891 Kipling LigM that Failed (1900) 173 There 
were only weaving ciicles and floating *pm-dots before 
his eyes 1873 Knight Did Mech , *Pm~drilli a drill for 
counteismking x8x6 L Hunt Rimini i 944 A *'pin-drop 
silence strikes o’er all the place 1864 Webster, ^Pm-fooied, 
having the toes bordered!^ a skin. xS7STurberv Falccnrie 
346 Of the swelling inaHawkes foote, which we tearme the 
pin, or “pm Goute. Ihid 346 Make plaisteis thereof, and 
Mstowe them on the pinnegoute. 1825 Coboen in Morley 
Life i (1903] 8 Black and purple and ’‘pin grounds 149X 
Acc. Ld. High Treas Scot 1, 1B7 Item, ij elne sattin to 
lyne the cap of that cloyke, and to be a *pyn hwd *897 
Otiitng (US) XXX 439 This fish ranks among the first 
victimsof*pin-hookwiIes. tVSeKniGHT Diet Meih Suppl, 
*Pin Machine c x68o Crys of London 36 in Bagford Ball 
1 116 Heres your old *Piii Man, a coming agen. 1878 
J. Inglis Sfert ^ IK iv. 34 The pinraen are busy sorting 
their pins. 1703 Moxon Mech Exerc 1B9 ‘Pm-Mandrels 
are made with a Shank, to fit stiff into a round hole that 
IS made in the Woik that is to be Turned. 18^ XJre 
P hilos Maimf 304 The hardships which children have to 
endure ui ‘‘pm manufactories x6xx CoiGR* s.v Passer^ 
Passe sans fttx, not a “piime matter, 1679 Trials of 
White, etc 36 Is it a pm matter whether there was such a 
Bill or no ? 1766 CompleU Fanner s v. Sitrveyu^, It is not 
a pin matter now rude or false the lines or angles be 1883 
C. T Davis Leather xmi (1897)331 From the 'soaks’ the 
skins are removed,, and placed in the “^pin-mill* 1874 
W Long Auier. Wildfowl xvi. 197 *Pin oaks, whose 
tiny acorns are greedily sought for by mallards and spng- 
tails. S) XXIX. 5x6/1 [Mallaid^] gather 

in the timbered sloughs and low swales bordering on the 
Mississippi, where the pin-oak and willow abound. 1884 
F J, Britten Waich ^ Clochm, 194 [The) *Pin Pallet 
Escapement . used mostly in French Clocks, in which it is 
often placed in fiont of the dial The pallets are formed of 
semi-circular jewels. 1673 Marvell Relu Transp, IL 170 
His Sermon is extant ., some Heads and Points of it 1 gave 
you,. as a '‘Pinne paper of your modern Orthodoxy. 18x7 
CoLSRiDGB Siog. Lit 209 The pm-papeis, and stay-tapes, 
which might have been among the waies of his pack 1694 
Echard Plautus 164 Whole beds 0’ ciabs, lobsteis, oysters, 
‘^inpatches, coral, muscles, and cockles «iBa5 Forby Voc. 
E, Anglia, Puirpaiches, Pmfaunches, the small shell fish 
called periwinkles They ai e commonly diawn out of their 
shells with a pm. i866 Rottiledgds Ev. Boys Ann 643 
Driven into the ‘*pin-poppet , the old name by which 
these curious cases were best known 130* Privy Pnrse 
Exp Eliz of York (1830) 27 Item for “pyn powdre xij d. 
X893 £ Crovie With Thackeray m Amer, 1. xi Reflection 
made him think the onslaught harmless, and the sting in it 
only of the ‘‘pin-piod order. x6o8 T Cocks Diary (igoij 33 
Payde for a ‘^pynne puise for my va[lentine] vs, 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech , *PiH-rack,.,z. frame placed on tne 
deck of a vessel, and containing sneaves around which ropes 
may be worked, and belaying pins around which they may 
be seemed 1877 Stainer Organ n $ 24 Under the keys a 
senes of pins are arranged on a piece of wood forming | 
a *pin-rail These pins fit easily into holes in the keys and 
prevent them from oscillating. x6o8 H. Clvpkam Errour 
Right Hand 39 Tom Lace-sdler and Abraham *Pjn-selIer 
xgoo Echo 12 June 3/4 Pick-pockets and ‘'pin-snatchers 
reaped a rich harvest. 1894 Daily News 38 Apr 6/5 Single 
ff oweis scattei ed over a ‘ *pin spot giound. 1903 Wesfm 
Gas. 13 Feh. 4/2 Many of them spotted, but with a regular 
pm spot. 1900 Daily News 14 July 4/7 The little bolero 
coat IS faced with white linen, *pin-spotted with cornflower 
blue 1884 Health Exkib CataL 118/1 A *’Pin sticking 
Machine, for sticking pins on paper. 1896 Wesim Gaz 
18 Sept. 3/2 “Pin-stnped serge, a material that in navy blue 
with a white line makes a very smart costume. 1884 Knight 
Diet Mech, Suppl., *PiH Switch Tlie connections aie 
made with puis or plugs, which give a rubbing or frictional 
contact when thrust into the holes on the board. x56s Bul- 
LEYM Bwlwark^Steke Men 70 b, Did meneucr a^pmsworthe 
of pleasure 1833 Byrne Artisan's Hcmdbk 81 For cutting 
the facets, they are held m small band-vises or *pm tongs, 
i8as J Nicholson Opei at Mechamc 521 That part of the 
stone pallets upon which the ‘‘pin teeth act 1886 Standard 
15 Jan 2/5 Its ‘ pm *, or pointed, teeth had not developed. 
X440-4X Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 637 Pro j “pyntiase, 
1335-7 dbid 697, iij par pyntracez 1875 Knight Diet 
Meek , *Pifirvise, . a hand vise for grasping small arbors 
and pins 1884 F J. Brctten Waich 4* Uocktn 196 Pm 
Vice chiefly used as a holder for pms and small pieces of 
woik while they are being filed, 1834 Tkorkau Walden 
xvii (1B86) 307 Golden rods, ^inweeds, and graceful wild 
grasses x8m Cent Diet., xhe *pin winged doves are 
pigeons of the genus jEchinophla,,ol Texas and Mexico. ! 
1896 A. Morrison Child offhe Jago 163 Hei wedding-ring, 
worn to ‘♦pm-wue 1373 Tusscr Hnsh. xvii (1878) 38 And 
seasoned timber for ‘‘pmwood to haue. 

PiU; local. [Origin obscure : perh. con- 

nected with Pin v. II.] The middle place m a 
tandem team of three horses. Hence pm-horse , 
see qnots. 

1877 N W Lino. Gloss., Pin^horse,^ middle horse in a 
team x88x Miss Jackson Shropsk Wordhk, Pm, the 
middle place for a horse, between the shafter and the leader 
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in a team of three. Phi-horse 1886 Elworthy W Som. 
Wordbk., Pin, Pm-horse. [Widely prevalent m rural use. 
In E D D, from N. Yorksh, to Somerset ] 

Pm, sb 3 Chess, [f. Pin yiX 56] The act of 
pinning, the fact of being pinned. 

x868 Selkirk . 5(6 C^m7a Removing his Queen to obviate 
the ‘pm' 

Pin (piti), vX Forms . see the sb, [In branch L, 
f Pin sbi hi branch II., perh. worn dovra from 
PiND V., but blending with I. in the sense ‘fasten’ : 
cf also Pbnz>i I and 2.] 

X To transfix, fix, attach, confine, with a pm. 

1. trans. To fasten (things or parts of a thing 
together i or one thing to another) with one or more 
pins, pegs, or bolts (see Pin r); to construct 
or repair by thus fastening the parts together ; to 
make fast with a bolt, to bolt (a door, etc.). + To 
pin ike basket \ see Baskeo? sb. i d. 

13 . Gaw 4 - Gr Knt 760 With a pyked palays, pyned 
ful kik 1377 Langl P pi B kk 296 Conscience .made 
pees porter to pynne IMS B penne) pe ^ates Of alle tale- 
tellers and tyterers in ydel a 1380 Minor Poems fr V emoii 
MS lu 6 Cros, t»ou dost no troupe, On a pillon my fruit to 
pinne. cx^^Gesta Rom ]xx\vi\ 409 (Add MS ), I shall 
haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. a 1333 Ln, 
Berners cxvi 411 No shyppe can depai t hens without 
It be pynnyd with nayles of woode and not of Iron 1379-80 
NoRTHP/«te«rA (159s) 750 Rafters or great peaces of tymber 
pinned together 1663 Gerbier Counsel 43 They pin down 
aplanck 1703 Moxon Exen 123 They pm it up 

with wooden Pins. 1873 Caijbentry 4* Join 104 The 
moitices cut quite through and pinnecfwith oak or ash pins 
1883 (jiLMouR Mongols XXV 301 The long 1 ope, which is 
pinned down to the giound 1884 F J Britten W ntc/i 4* 
Clockm 143 The level is pinned to the pallets 
fig 17*7 Swirr State Irel Wks 1755 V ii 164 An act 
of navigation, to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us. xSao HAZLiTTX«-r Dram Lit 317 He is pinned 
down in more than one Review .as an exemplary waining. 

2. To fasten with a pm (see Pin sbX 3), or with 
a brooch, haiipin, or hat-pm ; to attach with a pm 
or similar shaip-pomted mstinment; to tiansfix 
with a pin ; also with a lance or the like, 

1483 Jas I Ktngis Q clxxx, At my beddis hed , , I haue 
It fane pynnit vp 1:1480 Henryson Test Ores. 423 Thy 
plesand lawn pinnit with goldin prene 1330 Palsgr 638/1 
Pynne your jacket togyther for taking of colde. 23^ 
Spenser ^ i ix. 36 His garment, nought but many^ 
ragged clouts, With thome<s togethei pmd and patched 
was Z394 Contention viii Stage direction, Entei Dame 
Elnoi Cobham bare foote, with a waxe candle in her hand, 
and veises written on her backe and pind on 16x7 Moryson 
Urn in. x68 Gownes made with long tiaines, which aie 
pinned vp in the house X7oi Lorn Gaz No 3725/4 
Lost , 3 Sheets of Paper made up 111 3 Books, and pin'd in 
the middle 1787 Mwr. D’Arblay Diary 8 Nov, The 
wardrobe woman was pinnine up the Queen’s hair X838 
jAMrs Robber vi. She had a shawl of fine white lace pinned 
across her shoulders 1853 Stainton Euiom Comp 74 The 
fit St obj ect IS to pin the insect. X893 Earl D unmore Pamirs 
II. I Pinning out his entomological specimens 
b. Used with a person as object, m respect of 
clothes. Chiefly /atw. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Cvij, Shall not this lady this 
day be pynned 1610 B Jomson Alch, 1. 1, You went pinn’d 
vp Mod. Come and I'll pm you. 

0. Building, ta. Formerly sometimes « Under- 
pin. t b. To face with stone, marble, etc. c. To 
fill in the joints of masonry with chips of stone ; 
to fill up the interstices with small stones: cf, 
I’iNNiNa vU. sb. 2 a. 

1427 Ree St Maty at Hill 6$, i| masouns to pynne be 
same hous x4g9-i5oo Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 656 
Reparaaones. In pynnyng, Rakyng, et poyntyng. 1346 
Langley Pol Kerg De Invent, in v yr Mamuira a Knight 
that was Master of July Oesar’s woorkes in Fiaunce pinned 
fiist the Walles of his house wy th broken marble 138^ Rider 
Bibl Schol, To Pm an house under the grounsile, substruo 
1824 Mactacgart Gallovid Encycl (1876) igx He didna 
hatter, line, and pm, To please the e’e. 

4. fig. To attach firmly to a person, or ostenta- 
tiously to or on hiB Sleeve , to make absolutely 
dependent or contingent on a persdn or things 
also, to fasten or fix (anything objectionable) m 
a person j to append, affix, tack on. Now rare. 

1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb ) 109 Alas, fond foole, art thou so 
pinned to their sleeues, yat thou regardest more their babble 
then thine owne bhsse? 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
cxxxL 803 Was God pinned on Balaams sleeue? Was he 
hounde to him? Shaks L. L. L. v. ii. 321 This 
Gallant pins his Wenches on his sleeue 1590 Crfene 
Mourn Garm (1616) 33 What is it foi mee to pinne a fayre 
meacocke and a witty milkesop on my sleeue? X636 Middle- 
ton Women Beivare Worn. ni. i. 297 You were pleas'd of 
late to pin an error on me 2627 E F Hi^i, Edw II 
(1680) 35 Pinn’d to the mutability of popular Faction 1639 
Fuller Holy War ir xxv (1840) 8r He made himself 
absolute master of all orders, pinning them on himself by 
an immediate dependence, x66o F. Brooke tr- Le Blancs 
Trau.g] They wholly pm themselves upon the advice of 
those Magitians. 17x0 Tail^ No. 219 rx A Couple of 
professed Wits, who had thought fit to pm themselves upon 
a Gentleman, 18x9 Shelley Cenci i in. 16 You seem too 
light of heart To act the deeds that rumour pins on you 
X84Z Lytton NU 4- Morn, u iv, I might pm my fate to 
yours 

b. In phrases to pin one's salvation, soul^ hope^ 
knowledge^ reputation, or the like, upon, on, to 
(a thing or person) , now esp. iofiin one's fmth 
upon, on (a thing, or person, or his Sleeve), to 
place entue 01 openly professed tiust or belief in. 


xiA\Bi!yA^Grci\siCommaiuim iv (1637) 35, 1 would never 
pm my everlastmg estate in pame and blisse, upon so slender 
T .perswasions. 1399 Life Sir T More in Wordsw Eccl 
Biog (1853) IL 149, 1 never intended to pinne my soule to 
another roans sleeve x6is Crooke Body of Man ^x8 It 
IS not good to pin a mans knowledge vpon any particular 
mans sleeue X649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea vn 139 No man 
IS to pinne his own soule and salvation upon the words of 
a man who may mislead him x63x Cleveland Poems 44 
I'le pin my faith on the Dxurnalls sleeve x66s J. Webb 
Stone.IIeng (1725) 22 Mr Jones much less expected, that 
any Man ^ould pm his Belief uponhw [Jones’s] Shouldeis. 
1677 W Hughes Man o/Sin it. i. ix Tiadition-.deserveth 
rather nailing to the Pillory, than pinning Faith upon it. 
a 1700 B E Did. Cant Crew. To pin ones Faith on 
another's Sleeve, or to take all upon Trust, for Gospel 
that he sales X7xa, x8xa, 1883 [see Faith sb. 2) 1828 Lady 

Granville Lett (1894) 11 . ig, I now pm my hopes on a 
meeting at Dieppe 1837 Mrs Matheias Pea- Table Talk 

I . 02 She pinned W faith upon a horseshoe nailed upon the 
outer gate. 1883 S. Cox Expositions I 4 Men who think 
for themselves, and pm their faxth to no neighbour’s sleeve. 

6. iransf To hold fast (a man or animal) m a 
spot so that he cannot get away ; to hold dawn or 
against something by foice; lo seize and hold fast 
xSz4 CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) I gs [1 he buck] could 
only teach the third field, where Tiger pinned him m the 
hedgerow x8x6 Scott Anii^ xliii, Forth bolts the opera- 
tive brother to pin like a bull-dog X840-70 Blaine ^nvycl. 
Rnr. Sports § 437 The dog will not only seize him [a buUJ 
by the nose, but will cling to his hold till tlie bull stands 
still , and this is termed pm/ttng the bid/ 1839 Rncyr 
Brittany 238 While I pinned his arms from behind, hir. 
Taylor seized his whip. x888 BuRGONLxrtfj Z2 Gd. Men 11 . 
v 66 He caught me by my elbow?, and pinned me up 
against the wall ,so that I could not stir, 

b. Chess. To confine a piece to a spot, to pre- 
vent it from being moved, absolutely, or witaout 
senons loss of material. 

*745 Stamm A Chess 1x2 Look first whether your Adver- 
sary cannot pin that Piece down X84X Waiklr C//ffttis 
Hie Bishop is able in certain cases to confine and pm the 
Knight, until the King or some other piece comes up and 
takes him. xB68 Selkirk Bk Class 73 White would tlien 
pm the Rook by Queen to Queen's 31 d. 

c. s/ang. To seize. 

1768 Earl of Carlisle in JeswSe/zoyn^ Contemp. (1843) 

II, 340 , 1 am sure they intended to pin my money 

fig* To hold or bind (a [icrson) stuctly io a 
promise, course of action, etc. . often with down. 

171Q Frideaux Orig. Tithes n 74 The Law of God, doili 
not absolutely pin us down to the manner of doing it. X822 
W Irving Btaceb Hall xxvi, One of those pestilent 
fellows that pin a man down to facts, 1894 Tv mijall m Pop. 
Set Monthly XLIV. 307, I am pinned this jear by the 
meeting of the British Association at Liverpool. 

7 To set or stud with pins for ornament 
x688 [see Pinned ppl. a, a). 17x3 Lond. Gaz No. sxsS /4 
The out-side Case Shagreen, .pinn'd witli Gold Pins, 

8. To make a small hole as with a i>in. a. Sc. 
To break (a pane of glass) by throwing a stone so 
as to make a small hole, b. To drill (a hole). 

1824 Scott RedganiUht let, i, And who taught me to 
smoke a cobbler, pm a l(»en| head a bicker ? x^ Da/(y 
Newsy June 2/3 Drills shrieking shrill accompaniment to 
the hum of whirring machinery as theypinned nvet-holes in 
metal plates 

9 To dog (a file) : said of particles adhering so 
firmly to the teeth of a file that they have to be 
picked out with a piece of steel wire. 

1890 in Cent. Did. 

II. To confine within bounds : cf. PiNi) v. 

10. To enclose by or as by means of bolts or 
bars; to confine within a space or enclosure; to 
hem in, to shut up] spec, to put m a pinfold, 
impound (a lieast), 

X362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 127, 1 . Futte hem in a pressour 
and pinnede hem ber-Inne. 1423 Coventry Leet-bk. 43 
per schall noo beesiys be pjmnyd at the Lomen pynfold by 
thecomien seriante. 0x440 Promp Pant. 400/x Pynnyn, 
or put yn a pynfold, intrudo. 15x3 IJradshaw St, IVerburge 
1. 2632 To M pynned and pun>ssiied for theyr trespacc. 
X390 WsBBE Trav (Arb ) 27, 1 found tuo thousand Christians 
pmd vp in ston wals lockc fast tii yron chaines. X630 L. 
Row zi E Qveenes Welles iii (1632) x6 To contract and pm up 
the Sea into narrower limits, b> .dikes [clc .1 1674-9* Ray 
Collect Words 17 A Coop is generaify used Ibr a Vessel or 
place to pm up or enclose any thing. 1824 Byron Jnmt xv. 
xxvi, Pinn’d like a fiock, and fleeced too in their fold, 
b. Draughts (and similar games), tJee quots. 
x688 R. Holmi Armoury lu, xvl {Roxb ) 68/x Xhe play 
IS, by so many geese to pmne the fox, that be cannot stinre 
one hole further 1870 Hardy Mid, Iloyie, Draughts 107 
The object, is to capture all your advers^**s men, or to 
‘pin them, or hem them in so that they cannot i>e moved, 
f 11. fig. To * shut confine, restrict. Obs. 

? 01x400 Lydg Chorle 4* Birde 89 To be shette vp and 
pynned vnder drede, No thyng acordeth vnto my nature. 
1384 Fenner Def Mimslers (z$87} 9 Howe hath he , 
pinned vp her authorities when he sought to enlarge it ? 
1638 Junius^ Paint Ancients 3x4 To have his {diantosie 
pi nned up within the narrow compass of a poor, .invention. 

HI. 12, Comb., aspin-faltii a., that *pins one’s 
faith * on something (see 4 b), implicitly belie vmg or 
credulous ; pin-up a., adajAed for being pinned up. 

XS77 Zend. Gas, No 11U5/4 One block Saxsmet Pin-up- 
Petticoat, x8oe Anna Seward Lett. (x8xx) V, 316 The 
pin-iatth multitude, which never thinks for itsdf. 

Pin, ir 2 (U.S.), variant form of Pmnx v. 

X875 Knicixt Did. Meek., Pist. . .ix. To swage by strikmg 
with the peen ofa hammert os sphwing an of an froo 
hoop to given the dais conespobding to that of the cask. 
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PISrCEBS. 


PiS'A. 

IlKna (pfii^a). Also 6 pinna, 6- pina, [S 
Amei. Sp pifla (formerly pinna), t^,pi7tha pine- 
apple, ong. pinc-conc, pine-nut (acl L. ptned) ] 

1 1, (Spelt ptna, pinna, ptnia.) The pme-apple 
*577 Fuampion ye^Jitll Netoes po The Pinnas aie a fruite 
whiche bee moste sette of ui all the Indias, 1596 Ralcigh 
Discm Gvtana 6i Gieat abundance of Pinas, the pnncesbe 
of ft ujts that grow under the sun 1621 Burton Auai Mel 
I 11 II ill (1676) 46 111 America their meat Falmitos, 
Pinas, Fotatos, &c, and such fruits 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy S Sea {1847) 93 Our boats returned loaden with 
plant^cs, pinias, potatoes, sugai canes. 

2. Pme-apple leaf fibres (Simmonds Did Trade 
1858) ; a fine fabric made of these, more fully 
called piila-oloth, pifla-miisUn, ptjte-apple cloth. 

X858 Hogg Veg, Ktimd* 785 Pine apple cloth, . sometimes 
known by the name ofPina MubUn 1858 Simmonos Diet. 
7 V ade, Pifia-eloth, an expensive fabric made by the natives 
of (he Philippines from the fibres of the pine apple leaf. 
Cefd Ijici , Pilia, Piria-cloth 

3. The spongy cone of amalgam left behind after 
part of the mercury has been eliminated : also 
anglicized pinne (See also quot. 1875O 

x8o4 K. G[RiMsroNr] D* Acosta's llisi Indies iv xii 245 
They nut all the mettall into a cloth, which they stiaine out 
very ioicibly, ho as all tlie quicke silver passeth out and 
the lest lemaines as a loafe of silver, like to a markc of 
almonds pressed to diaw oylc. And being thus pressed, the 
remainder conlamcs but the sixt part in silvei, and five in 
moicuiic.. .Of these markes they makes pinnus, (as they call 
them,) like pine apples, or sugai loaves, hollow within, the 
winch they commonly make of a hundiocl pound weight. 
x8^88immonds Dicf, Ttade, /V/nt (.SV^GM/r//), amalgamated 
silver. 1875 Knight Diet Mah,, Pina (Spanisli), the pile 
of wedges 01 bucks of liatd sikci amalgam placed under a 
lafieilina and subjected to heat, for the cxpulhion of the 
ineicury 1890 Cent. Dict.^ Pifia 
Pinaoe, obs. form of jtaqbj 
P inaceoTis (p8i»^'*(bs), a. rare. [f. mod.Hot. 
L. Timeese the pine family (f, L. pin^ns pine) : 
see -A0K0U3 J Of or peitaining to the pine tribe 
X874 Sir R. (fiiRibnsoN in 7 ram> Bot. Soc. Rdm. (1B76) 
XIl 167 A Pinaceous Fossil found in Redholl (^uairy 
tPinache* Ohs. rare'^\ [Derivation un- 
known : the quot, corresponds notably with the 
first under Piqukt Some game at cards. 

X64X Hkatiiwait hng; Gentlem. laG In games at Catds, 
the Mawrcquiics a quicke conceit .the (^ribbnge a iccol- 
lected fancy; the Piimchc quick and vn-cnfuiccd dexterity. 
(Not m ed 1630 ] 

+ Pinacle,zi. Ohs Alsopinn-. [Origin obscure; 
cf. pinion vb. and manacled irons. To pinion. 

x8r4 BuonrN tr Aerodim^ Disc. Pments lion (1616) sa 
I.ike a prisoner wUli lus annes fast pinacled. xdSo F« 
Hrqokp tr Le lilands J'tmf 98 Ihey pinnacle them, and 
deliver them up to the Any of the childicu. 

Plnaole, obs, form of I^innaole 
P inacocyte (pi*nhk£iB8it). Zool. [f. Gr. viva^, 
irivatc- tablet + -oyte.] Each of the flat plate-like 
cells (constituting pmnfnent’Cpitheiium) forming 
the ectoderm and part of the endoderm m sponges. 

1889 SoLLAsin JUicyd. But. XXII. 418/3 The ectoderm 
usually consists of biniple pavement epithelial ccllb (pt/wa- 
cocyies). 1900 E. R. Lanklsii r Zool 11. S/oiig-es 44 
llencc Vl’naoooy'taX a, 

1887 Solus in Rncyet. Brit XXI L 437/1 The pinnacocytal 

Pinacoid, pina3Eoid (prnakoid), a. and sh. 
Cryst. [f. Gr. irtvof, Tnya/t- slab ; see -oiP.] 

A. adj. Applied to any plane> in a crystallo- 
graphic system, intersecting one of the axes of 
co-ordinates and parallel to the other two. Opposed 
to oeidkedrxd and prisumtoid 
x^5 SroRY'MASKBUYNB Crystallogr. ii. $ 18. 

B« sb. A pmacoid plane, or a group of such 
planes constituting a * foim ^ 

1878 Catal. Sa* App. S, Kens. § 3470 A Polyhedron of 
Calcite, cut . so ab to represent the optical chaiacters . in 
direcltons perpendicular 1. To the pinakoid. x88x Bauer- 
MAN lexM. Syst Mm. 198 The octahedron, or unit 
pyramid, is always the largest, and the cube lectangular 
prism, or pinakoiU, the smallest of the constituent forms. 
x89is Story Maskblynb CfysiaBogr vii. § 303 The poles 
of the pinnkoids form the angular points of the eystematic 
triangles. 

Hence Piuaooi*dal a., of the nature of or charac- 
teristic of a pinacoid. 

X879 Rutlby Siudy^ Rocks xtil 345 A structural condition 
of pinakoidal separation. 

Pinaoolin (plnee'k^in). Chem. [f. next -h 
-oil + -iwlj A colourless oily liquid (CeHjaO), 
having an odour of peppermint, variously pro- 
duced from pinacone. Hence Plnaoo'Uo a. 

x866 Watts D/et. CAe/n. IV. 647 Phiacohn,. .an oily body 
produced by the dehydration of pinacone, x87it Ibid VII, 
98a PInacolic etkohol, CsHtiO. is produced oy treating 
pinacolin with sodium in presence of water, 

Pinacone (prnako«n). Ohem. [f. Gr, 
tablet + -ONE.] A white crystalline substance 
(CeHjtOj), crystallizing in large tablets, produced 
by the action of sodium or sodium-amJgam on 
aqueous acetone. 

M Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 648 Liquid pinawne is a 
colourless syrup xl^7 — PoivneP Chem. II, i77^Pinacone, 
when heatM with acids, is converted into pinacolin. 

II PinacotKeoa (pi Also anglicized 

as pi*xiaeothe*k (-jidc), [L. pmacotheca (Varro), 

Voir. VII. 


occasion, m Webster, 1847, 
;he front pait of the boay\ in 
‘a small apron or bib for 


a. Gr. mvaieo6^(Cff a picture-gallery (Strabo), f. 
vivai, wivoK- tablet, pictuie + repository. So 
It. pinacoteca, F. pmacothlqne, Gcr. pinakothek^ 
A place for the keeping and exhibition of pictures 
and other works of art, 

[iSga R* L. HyPnerotomaeJaa 63 The parlours, bathes, 
librarie and pinacloth, where coat Armors escuchions, 
painted tables, and counterfeates of strangers were kept.] 
1624 WOTTON Arclat. in Reliq (1651) 207 Pinacothecia by 
which he intendeth . certain Repositories for Works of 
Rarity in Picture or other Alts. X766 Smollett Tro® 288 
The pmacotheca of this building was a complete Museum 
of all the Curiosities of Ait and Nature 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii I. ill, A picture-saloon, or pmacotheca. 1844 
Ftaser's Mag XXX 315/x Our walks through halls of ait 
and pinacotliecks 

Pinafore (prnafooj), sb. [f Pint + Aeobb, 
because originally pinned upon the dress in front.] 
A coveiing of washable material worn by children, 
and by factory girls or others, ovei the frock or 
gown, to protect it from being soiled. 

The at tide so called was prob originally a piece of washing 
material pinned on for the occasion ' ' — ~ 

It is defined as ‘an apron for the 
Latham’s Johnson, 1868, as ‘a small apron .. 
childien ' , as now used, it difiers fiom an apron m meeting 
and being fastened at the back above the waist, and 111 
having armholes ; a little girl’b pinafore is often an article 
of ordinary house dress, and may be more ornamental than 
the flock which it covers. See also Brat, Overall 
1782 Miss Burney Ceciha vi vm, A pin-a-fore foi Master 
Mortimer Delvile, lest he should daub his pappy when be is 
feeding bun. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser 1. (1863) 234 
She lb still piet^, but not so elegant as when she wore 
Aocks and ptn-a-iores. x 853 Miss Braodon % Marchment 
I. i. 7 To teach children their ABC, and mend their frocks 
and make their pinafores. 1882 — Mt Royal II. iv. 80 
When you were in pinafores. 

fig 184^ Athenjeum 4 Jan 17 Exhibiting perhaps a 
smart arcnitcctuial * pinafore ' in front, which turns out to 
be a mere ‘covet slut’ intended to hide meanness and 
deformity 1849 D J HnowML^we?* Ponltfy yard (2835) 
28 The chicks aie large, . entirely shining black, except a 
pinafore of white on the bi'enst 

b. tiansf. The wearer of a pinafore, esp. a 
child or little gill. 

1836 T Hook G Gurney HI, rS3 The pinafores were gone 
to bed. 

O attrzh and Comb 

x8^^ M. CoiLiNS Miq ^ Mach. I. x. 307 Younger 
folk in the pmafoie stage of existence X894 Eliz L 
Banks Cnwp. Curiosity z 3 i Skill in pinafoTe-iioning 1898 
JVesim. Gas, 38 Apr, 3/2 A navy blue serge frock, one of 
the pinafoio but Id to slip over shirts. 

Fj,*nafore, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. tram. To attire in a pinafore 

1857 Geo Eliot So Clcr. IJ/e, JanePs Repent, viii. She 
was duly bonneted and pmafored, and then they tamed out 

2. To put into the skirt of one's pinafore (cf, to 
pocket), nonce-use 

1893 baity News n Jan. a/a There were hundieds feeding 
as one, and pinaforing the fiagnients that remained, 
Pinafored (pi n^loord), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 4 
-ED ] Attired in a pinafore. 

X847 Mrs Gorb Castles xxvii, The smallest dame-school 
th.it turns out its pinnfoied ut chins on a village green. 1859 
Sau Gas light ^ I? XV 167 Pmafored children . playing 
in the gutters 

PiuaMoIite (pmte’kwbit). Min [mod. (Flink, 
1890) f. Gr. niv&Kiov, dim of irtVajf tablet + -IITE.] 
Borate of manganese and magnesium, found m 
brilliant black tabular crystals. 

X89X Amer 7 rnl. Sc Ser. in XLI, 251 Pinakiolite is a 
new borate of manganese and magnesium 
Pinakoid, -al, variants of Piitacoid, -al 

Ohs. rare [f L pine-tree 4 
-All.] Of the nature of or allied to the pme. 

X79K Newtb Tour Eng. 4 Scot X50 Oaks, and other trees 
. more difficult to be raised in northern and alpine cliniates 
than their pinal predecessors 

Piualic (pmaedik), a, Chem. [f. PiNA(co)i-iiff 
4 -TO.] Derived from or contained in pmacolm, 
as pinalic acid, CflHi«02 
x 885 m Cassells Eneyd. Diet 
iiPinaugr (pinseg). Also 7 -e, 9 penangf. 
[Malay ptmvg betel nut, areca. Also in Du , etc.] 
The areca tree {Areca Catechu), or its fruit, the 
areca nut {pinang nut) . see Abeca. 

x682 J. Davies tr, Mandelslds Trav. 148 The Portuguez 
call the tree that bears it Arre gnero and the Malians 
Pinang 1665 Sir T Herbert Tram. (1677) 3^5 Their 
ordinary food . is Rice, Wheat, Pinange, Betele 1771 J R 
Forster tr, OsbecBs voy I. 257 Pinang .is a fruit which 
lookslikeanutmegln the inside X883MRS. hisno^m Leisure 
Bo. 202/2 Pinang (from the pinang, or areca-paira) is the 
proper name of the island. 

PinaTy, Pinasse, obs. ff. Pjnebt, PiitNACfB 
Pinaster (poince’stox). Bot. [a L. pinaster 
(Pirn ) wild pine, f. ptmis pine * see -asteb. So 
F. pinasire. It, Sp. pmastro.'] A species of pine 
(Pinus JPinaster) indigenous to south-western 
Europe j also called Cluster" or Star-phte 
(The Pinaster or Wild Pine of the ancients is thought by 
Daubeny to have been P, maniinia of modem botanists.) 

xg62 Turner 11. 88 Pinaster is nothyng ellis but a 

wiide pyne tre of a mcrucIuB hyght x6oi Holland Pliny 
1 , 482 The Pme and the Pinaster cary leaues thin and 
slender ..long also and diarp pointed X731-3 Miller 
Diet. AY, the Pinaster or wild Pme 


1770-4 A. Hunter Gears Ess, (1804) H 21 The Pinaster is 
a variety of the Scotch Fir. x84a Slldy Brit. Forest Trees 
437 Ihe intioduction of the Pinaster into England by 
Gerard a d 1396. X887 Molomcv Foiesiry JV. AJi 6 The 
principal timber tree of [St Helena] is the pinaslei. 
Finate (pam/t) Chem. [f. Piir-io 4 -ate 4.] 
A 'ialt of pintc acid. 

1838 T. Ti-iomson Chem Org Bodies 506 The pinates 
may be obtained by digesting an ethereal solution of pinic 
acid over the alkaline carbonates. z8^ Penny Cycl XvIII 
166/x The pinates of ammonia, potash, and soda are soluble 
in watei, but those of other bases are mostly insoluble m it, 
lIFinax (pi-njeks). PI pinaces (pinSslz), 
also 9 pinakes. [L, pinax, a Gr. board, 
plank, tablet, picture,] 

1 A tablet ; hence a list, register, or the like in- 
scribed on a tablet , a catalogue, index ? Ohs 
x68a Sir T Browne Cht. Mor, i g i Consider whereabout 
thou art in Cebes's Fable, or that old Philosophical Pinax 
of the Life of Man 1697 PAd Trans. XlX, 434 This . 
may serve instead of a Pinax, or General Index Plan, 
iantm, X78S Martvn Rousseau' sBot Introd, (1794) 7 This 
pinax IS still the guide to all those who study this subject. 

2. Anttq A i^late, platter, or dish; esp. one 
with anything painted or engraved on it. 

x8s7 Birch Anc Poiteiy (1858) I, 286 The pinax or dish 
with a tall foot. Ibid agd Pinakes or plates, are also found 
at this period 

Pin-'baU(pi*nib9l). U.S. [f.PiJsrjAi4BALiijAT‘J 

1. A pincushion. 

1894 Sarah M H. Garoncr Quaker Idyls vi, I gave him 
the pinball 

2, Pmhall-sight = bead-sight * see Bead 5 d 
X&84 Knight Diet. Mech Suppl , Ptn-ball Sight, {Rijle), 

another name for the head sight ; also called pin-head sight 

Pinbank, variant form of Pieebank Obs. 
Fi’U-lba skei/> tocal. A large oinamental pin- 
cushion, with pins of various lengths artistically 
inserted, so as to resemble a basket , formerly, in 
some places, presented to the mother of a family 
on the birth of each child. Hence, the youngest 
child m a family (in quot, 1794 of an animal). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Pindtastet, the last child a woman 
beais X7 Sir J Harriot in Dodslcy Ci?// (1782) 
IV. 304 Oft be youi second race suivey'd And oft a new 
pm-basket made 1780 Genii Mag, 'L.q’j No less natural 
IS It that the pin-basket of the lawful wife should have the 
greatest share of the father's affections 1794 J. Williams 
3 hrove Tuesday, etc, 4My gay Chanticleer T he pm basket 
of my Sultana hen. ax8*fi Foruy Voc. E. Anglia, Pm- 
basket, the youngest child in a family. 

Fin-hefore (prnbitoej). rare. [f. Pin 4 
BefoblJ =» Pinafobb. 

1824 Southey in Cerr lu C Bavdes (i88i) 71 Dm mg 
dinner he lifts up his pin-before to look at the buttons 1830 
Examiner 80J/1 Young gentlemen in pmbeforea 1863 
Mrs Marsh lleaihside Farm II 33 Her stiff black silk 
protected by an ample holland pinbefore, she was engaged 
m superintending hot cakes and pikelets 
Fiii'Case. A case for holding pins; also, 
a pincushion (^obs. exc. dial). 

15x5 Will of R Symson (Somerset Ho ), A pyjicase of 
tysyn saten. 1530 Palsgr. 254/a Pynca&e, e^iinguetie, 
esplinguiere 16x4 B Jonson Barth Fair in 1, What do 
you lack, gentlemen? line purses, poucheS| pin cases, pipes? 
1828 Craven Gioss (ed. 2), Pin cast, a pm cushion, a cor- 
ruption of pin<ase 

f Pince. Ohs. [Variant of PiNOH sb ; perh. 
imzned. a. F.pince.J A galled or sore place on a 
horse. 

x6io Markham Masteip ir. xli 281 The swelling, pince, 
wiinging or gall, either vpon the withers or any parte of the 
backe of a hoise. 

Finoe, obs occasional variant of Pinch sh. and v. 
pjjQoel, •eller, obs ff. Pencil, Pencilleb, 
IlFixLce-nes (plnsinO- [F. pince-nez^ I it. 
pinch-nose, mp-nose.] A pair of eyeglasses kept 
in position by a spring which clips the nose. 

x88o Sat Rev. ax Aug. 235 It is amusing to meet a 
person whom one has been accustomed to see in regular 
sectaries wearing a pince-nez for the first time x888 J. 
Paym Mysi. Mtrhridge vii, The lady, putting up her pince- 
nez, with a show of interest. xSm fl Drummond Ascenp of 
Man 13a Man, when he secs with difficulty, does not now 
improve his Eye , he puts on a pince-nez 

Finceoun, variant of Pinson 1 Ohs. 

Fincer (pi'nsai), zt [f Pincees.] trans. To 
compress walh or as with pincers, to torture or 
wring with or as with pincers. 

X703 Parker Eusebius vin i47jT»e Judge gave m Order 
that she should he Piiiccr’d worse than ever any Body yet 
had been 1864 Carlyib Fredk. Gt xvi i, Face, not 
mdbered together. 1897 Ehoscomyl White Rose Amo 188 
Thepain of bis wound racked and pincered his nerves. 
fPirLoem. Ohs rare^K [ad. late and med.L. 
pincema,\ late Gr, myxippYjs cup-bearer, prop, 
a wine-mixer, f. vipeiv to drink +-/c€pdwwat to mix; 
cf OF pinceme a butler,] A cup-bearer. 

x6xr Speed Hist. Gi Bnt. ix xm (1S23) 729 [The] Lord 
Maior in bis office of chiefe Pincern or Cup-waiter (1848 
Lytton Harold m ni, There were to be seen [by the throne] 
camararius and pincema, chamberlain and cupbearer ] 

Fincevs (pinsaiz), pL Rarely (exc. in 
comb.) in sing, form pincer. Forms : 4 pyn- 
oeouTff, 4’'6 piasouTB, 4-y -sers, 5 pynsors, 
-souxa, 6 -cors, -sorest pmsars, 6-7 -sors, 6~ 
pincers. [In ME. pinsour{s, pynsour{s, -or{s, 
pynceour(s, app. AF. agent>n. from pincer vb ; see 
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PINCH. 


Pinch; cf OP* fmchttre pincers, longs, pinpit 
a clip used as a took-mark , mod F pince (Cotgr 
pinces) pincers See also Pikson ^ ] 

1 A tool for tightly grasping or nipping any- 
thing, consisting of two limbs pivoted together, 
forming a pair of jaws with a pan of handles or 
levers by which they can be pressed tightly together 
(Commonly a pair of pincers ; rarely a pinters ) 

*338 BurliaiH Ace i?o//s (Surtees) 376,1 par de Pynceours 
de ferro 1371 16id 129, 4 pai de pinsers c 14x0 Mtxsier of 
Game (MS. Digby rS*) xii, Kut ye a litell of her dees ■with 
pynsors iggg Eden Decades xZj Iwo mouthes lyke vnto 
a paire of smaule pmsers 15B4 K Soot Dtscoo* Wzichcr 
V via (1886)86 S Dunstan lead the divell about the house 
by the nose mth a paire of piusors or tong^. Sfenser 
JR. Q. iir xn. 16 A paire of Pincers iti his hand he had, With 
which he pinched people to the hart 1664 Power £xp 
PAtios r. zx A Wood'Louse hath two pointers also before, 
like a ^fr of pincers. X7X9 Young Rervettge v ii, The flesh 
will quiver, where the pincers tear. 1796 boUTHEYZ.ff^^.7^ 
spam (1799) 301 A pointed mstiumeut to laise the wick, 
a small pincers to prune it 1873 E StoN WorksJup Re- 
ceipts Ser L 188/2 The fiask is then removed from the fire 
by wooden pincers 

svtg, 14 P^oc, in Wr -W dicker 370/18 Capana, a pynsour. 
1483 Cafk. A*tgl 280/2 A paire of Fynsouis [A A Pyn* 
souce) 1570 Levins Mamp 76/3 'S\nGeSr,/o>peculae 
Ps >853 Bain Semes Ini. 111. 1! §33 (1864) SH He 
[Newton] has always his mind ready to seize it vnth the 
mathematical pincers, 

2 An organ (or pair of organs), in various 
animals, resembling pincers, and nsed for grasping 
or tearing ; as the chelae of crustaceans, the incisor 
teeth of a horse, etc 

1658 Rowland Mbu/et*s Theat Ins Ep, Ded, Their 
[green locusts'] pmcetb are as sharp as keen rasots 17x3 
Addison Guardian No 156 P7 Every Ant brings a small 
particle of that earth in her pinceis 1796 H, Huhtcr tr. 
St Pierre's Stud Nat (1709) I 354 The feet of animals 
which scramble among rocks are provided with pincers 
x88o Huxley CrayfisJi in 93 A living crayfish is able to 
perform very varied movements with its pincers, 

3 , Comh,^ ptncef^gripi ptncer'hke 

i6xx CoTGit , Lonve de Jbr the (pinserdike) hooke of a 
Crane, Sic z86o Carlyle Zei to RusAm ap Oct , in Eng 
lUustr Mag Nov J05, 1 marvel in parts, at the pmcer- 
firtp you take of certain bloated cheeks and blown-up 
bellies 1870 Rolleston Anwt, Life 143 Two termuiu 
processes which make up a plncec-hke organ 

II Pincette (pgnse t) Also 6 pync©t(t 0 , 6-7 
pinoet. \f -pincette small pincers, dim. qI ptnce 
a pair of pincers.] A small pair of pincers; 
tweezers, forceps. (Also m pi ) 

0133a Du Wes Inired Fr. m Pahgr 908 The pyncettes, 
tes ienaities 1397 A, M tr GuiltememPs Fr Chtrurg 
If XVI b/e Puiify thewounde internallye with the pmcet 
XS97 Lowe Chtntrg (1634) 9 Some to draw away, as tenals 
incisiue, pinccta, tirbals 2879 Rotley Study Rocks ix. 75 
Various instruments, such as the tourmaline pincette, the 
dichroscope 1899 Westm Gaz, 20 Dec. 10/2 The piece of 
lead was at last extracted by a pincette expiessTy con- 
siTUCted for the purpose 

Pinch (pin*J), eb. Forms see next ff. Pinch d ] 
I, 1, An act of pinching , a firm compiession 
between the linger and thumb or any two opposing 
surfaces, a nip, a squeeze; fa seizure with the teeth, 
a bite {phs ). 

XSQX Shai^ I Hen, r/, iv 11 49 If we be English Deere 
be then in blood, NotRascall-liketo fall downe with a pinch 
x6oo Rowlands ZWr Hnviours Blood w 75 He will never 


Convefsat 118 Mr. Neveront's Wit begins to run low, for 
I vow, ^ said this before Pray, Colona,give him a Pinch. 
1836 2 . Tavlor Pkys, The Another Life 238 Feeling the 
pinch^of a tight shoe, the pinch of a tight hat. 

fig. An ill-natured thrust; stricture, censure. 

xSBx Mulcastbr Positions xlni (1887) 271 Those geneiall 
pinches, which repining people do vse then most, when they 
arc best vsed ' 

2 fig„ Pressure, stress (usually of want, mis- 
fortune, or the like) ; difficulty, hardship. 

Shaks. Lear 11 iv. 214 Necessities sharpe pinch 
1678 Temple Lei to Ld, Treasurer Wks X73r II. 460. 
I am so tired out with this cruel Pinch of Business 
More m Norns Theory L^e nS This pinch of time that 
I am in, has made me but huddle up things together, x^x 
Ifines 22 Aug , So much money having been spent All 
dM«ies felt the pinch. xfoB Bosw Smith Carthage 370 
Those who were rendered keener by the pinch of hunger 
*89a JEMOW Sitidm Recltae Pref (1893) 17 He 
knew what the pinch of poverty was 
fS. The pain or pang caused by the gnp of 
death, or of remois^j shame, etc. Obs. 

iSfi? R. Edwards Damon 4. Pithias m Hazl Dodsley 
IV. M Ne at this present pinch of death am I dismay'd 
x 6 ioShak 5 . Temp v 1 77 Sebastian (Whose inward pinches 
therefore are most strong) Would heere haue kill^ your 
King 2642 Rogers Naamait 608 No pinch of penalty is 
romparable to pinch of conscience xwi Flavcl Meih, 
Grace xxvi 451 Have these convictions . brought you to a 
great pinch, and inwatd distress of soul? 

4. A case, occasion, or time of speaal stress or 
need ; a critical juncture ; a stiait, exigency, ex- 
tremity Now, usually, in phr al {on) a pinch 
Ck'S’izm Faytes of A i xviii 53 Coiageously at a 


ye 


(Camden) 39 Any notable benefit.. bestowed uppon me now 
in the very pynch and opportnnytie. 15^ Marprel Epei. 


B uj b, If I had thought they would diiue me to suche 
pinches, I would not baue medled wiili tliem ^^1659 Bp 
Brownsig (1674)! iii 40 The Israelites send to hire 
the King of Egypt to help at a pinch x68x N cvile Plato 
Redva 264 But that Appiehension appeared Groundless 
when It came to the pinch 1789 Burke Corr (1844) III 
89 [We are] without our cook, but the daiiy-mnid is not a 
bad hand at a pinch. X847 Lu G Beniinck in Cioker 
Papirsi^SA^ III. XXV 146, 2 think on a pinch my father 
could still walk ten miles in a day X836 Emerson Eng 
'JraitSf Ability 56 Each of them could at a pinch stand m 
the shoes of the other 1865 Carlyle Fredk* Gi xix v 
(187^ VIIl X83 Fighting fellows all, but unceitain as to 
loyalty in a case of pinch, 1890 * R. Boi drewood ’ Col 
Rtfonner (1891} 339 She could diive a team on a pinch 

b The cntical or crucial point of a matter 
1639 Fuller Holy Warn v (1840) SJ The chief pinch of 
the cause heth on the patriarch’s proof, that the lands 
formerly belonged to his predecei>!>ors. 1730 Watlrland 
Eight Serin, Pref 40 Here indeed lies the very Pinch of 
the Argument 1846 Ghote ii vi II 457 Those two 
attributes which form the real mark and pinch of Spartan 
legislation, viz , the militaiy discipline and the rigorous 
private traimng. 

6 The critical (highest or lowest) point of the 
tide, the turn of the tide. Cf Pinch ». 13 , and 
pinc/i-water in Pinch- ? Obs rare 

X793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 260 , 1 took an opportunity at 
pinch of low watei to view the works upon the rock 
6 local The game of husLle-cap see qiiots, 
x8a8 Ciaven Gloss (ed o\FmcA, the game of pitch half- 
penny or pitch and hustle It is played by two or more 
antagonists, who pitch or cast n halfpenny each, at a mark 
. When they bustle, all the half pence are thrown into 
a hat held by the player who claims the first chance After 
shaking them togethtij he hits the crown of the hat a smart 
blow with his fist, which causes them to jerk out, and as 
many as lie with the bead upwards belong to him x888 
Shefiield Gloss, s.v. Some colliers were lately fined foi 
playing at pinch on Sunday 

H A place or part at which something is (or 
appears to be) pinched. 

+ 7. Archeiy, A weakened place in a bow or 
stick at which it tends to bend in an angle as if 
pinched at this point. (See Pinoh w. i c.) Obs 
*S4S Ascham Toxoph (Aro) 1x4 If you..fynde a bowe 
that IS not marred with freate or pynche, bye that bowe 
Ibid, lao Freates be fyrst little pincnese, the whych when 
you perceaue, pike the places about the pinches, to make 
them somewhat weker, and as well commynge as wheie it 
pinched 

1 8 A pleat or gather, in a skirt, etc, , an accor- 
dion-pleat. b. A bend or fold m tile bum of a 
hat ; a cock. (See CooE sb.^ 3 .) Ohs, 

2393 Nasiie CJmsPs T (1613) 146 It is not your pindies, 
your purles, your floury laggings, superfluous enierlacings, 
and puffings vp, that can any way offend God. 1393 
Gosson pi Qutppes 87 in Hazl E P P 254 This cloth 
of price, all cut in ragges, These buttons, pinches, fringes, 
jagges xyia Steele Speci No 43a r 2 Hats moulded 
into different Cocks and Pinches, x86o J P Kennedy 
W Wrri I i, 20 This pictuie may lemind us of Hogarth’s 
‘Politician’, with ‘the pinch' so far projecting that the 
candle bums a hole through it 

9. A steep or difficult pait of a road. Now dial, 
*754 Washington Lei Writ 1889 I, 63 Wagons may 

travel now with 1300 or 1800 weight on them, by doubling 
the teams at one or two pinches only 1739 Franklin Ess 
Wks. 1840 HI 40X Making the road thirty feet wide, and 
the principal pinches twenty. 1893 Mrs C Prahd Ovtlanjo 
iy Lavjinaker II 4 Stony pinches and deep gulleys. 

10. Mining A point at which a mineral vein is 
narrowed in or compressed by the walls of rock. 

1877 Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 234 The north 
sh oot se ems to be divided by a vertical pinch. 

m. 11 . As much of soraethmg (esp snuff) as 
may be taken up with the tips of the finger and 
thumb ; hence^^. a very small quantity. 

1383 Greene MantiUa Wks. (Grosart) H 8i For a pince 
of pleasure we receiue a gallon of soiow zyxa Steele 
Sped No. 344 ya Flavilla asked the Chuichwarden if 
he would take a Pinch [of Snnfif]. 1724 Thomson Let. 


XMS Bradley Diet s.v 0 /rf Two Pindies of 
me Tops of Rosemary, a Pinch of laurel Leaves, two 
Pinches of Hysop 1833 Ht UkKtmvK^j Manek, Strike ^r. 
6x Rowe took a long pinch of snuff X840 Dickens Old C. 
Cihop XXVI, A httle more hot water, and a pinch of fresh tea. 

IV 12. An iron lever with a beak or point, 
used for moving heavy bodies, loosening coal, etc., 
by leverage or prizing, a ciow-bar, a pmeh-bar 
x8x6 Scott SI Dwarf ix. Pinches or for^ammers will 
never pick upon t, ye might as weel batter at it wi' pipe- 
staples xSxQ W. Tennant Papistry Siornfd (1827) igo 
Here scorns their pinches and their picks Atween the ashlar 
stanesdidfix. X883 Gresley (;&«. Coalmining, Pwch, 
a kind of crowbar used in breaking down coal 
13, dial A close-fisted person ; a ‘screw*. 
aiSag Forby Vcc. E, Anglia, Pinch, a very parsimonious 
economist. 

Finch (pm*J), V. Forms; 4-6 pinchefn, 
pyncheCn, (4-5 pinnohe, 6 pyntohe, pynshe, 
penoh(©,.SV: piiwche), 6-7 pynch, 6- pinch. B. 
{pxrely) 6 pinse, 7-8 pinoe. [a. ONF. *ptnchter 
(inmod Normand/zwfA^^'),3smg.pr pinckef,^OF, 
pmeter, mod "S,ptncer\ ulterior origin obscure. 
The Fi. vb. WM perh. nasalized from an earlier form repr. 
by Walloon cf obs. It Venet dial ptxsm^e 

mod It piszicare to pinch, Sp /wca apmch , also earlv mod 
J>u.pitsen, 'Fl&ai.pinsseft (KiUan), Ger,p/itsen to pinch 1 


I In literal and closely connected senses, 

1. Itans, To compress between the tips of the 
finger and thumb, with the teeth, etc., or with any 
instrument having two jaws or paits between which 
something may be grasped , to nip, squeeze. (The 
principal literal sense.) Also absal or zntr 

^ ^ B rt r T>.w V... K. . 


30UI 

Tievzsa's Barth DeP R v xxxviu (W de W ) 153 ' ^ 

mete pytehytb and pryckyth, the stomake w pynthyd and 

f rycked and compellyth it to passe out 1330 Pai «iGR 657/2, 
pynche a thynge with my fyngar and my thombe 1^1 
Mulcaster Positions xliu, (1887) 27a To pinth the heele 
where they pneke at the head aiCzB Preston Kami's 
Daily Exesc (1629) 1x9 A swine that w mnehed will ciy 
exceeding loud 1750 Gray Long Story 50 They R um mage 
his Mother, pinch his Aunt. 1803 Med, Tmt IX 44 The 
cieature wob scarcely able to withdraw its legs when the 
toes were pinched 1836 Sir B Bkooie Psychol Ing I iv 
X13 If the kgs be pinched the muscles iu e made to contract. 

h *799 W Taylor Suro Gerzn- PoettyCxB^) II 65 
That bracksmsth, Who on his wall had diawn the arch- 
devil's picture, And us’d to pince at it with glowing tongs. 

b. iiaid of a liglit shoe, etc. which presses pain- 
fully upon the part which it covers ; esp. in tiie 
proverbial phiase to kmtv xvhete the shoe pinches, 
1 e. to know (by dnect expenence) the disadvan- 
tages of any situation, or the cause of a trouble or 
difficulty. (Usually oxintr') 

X426 Lydg De GmL Pdgr, 8253 ITiys gloiiys byndfi 
‘ " ' With her 

*573- 


me so sore, That I may weryn hem no more, 

' ■ • ’ ’ jjyn bandys ben so temlre 


pynchyng to be hounde, ivi^n ijuijuys uuji Lcuiirc ^573"* 
8o Baret Ah P 377 My snooe pinclieth my footc a isoo 
G Harvey Letter 6k, (Camden) 85 Subtle ciicmyes, that 
knowe where the shooe pinchiih us most 1637 Ur vwood 
Dialogues n Wks 1874 VI. X2X When you pull on your 
shoo you best may tel in what part it doth thierely pinch 
you *658 A Fox Wuftd Surg 11. xxv. 163 Fit the splinleis 
well , that they pinch not tlie Patient any where, e xyao 
Prior Phtllifs Age 11, buff in brocade, and pinch’d m 
stays, x8s6 Rcade Nei’cr too late Iv, Oh, is that where the 
shoe pinches? 

to ini) for refi, Of a bow : To leceive a i>inch ; 
see Pinch sh, 7. Ohs, 

*MS Asciiam loxoph (Arb ) 116 Take your bow in to the 
feeld, .looke where he commethe moost, prouyde for that 
place betymes, leste it pinche and so freate. Jlnd, isx. 

d pass. To be jammed or compiessed forcibly 
between two solid objects so as to be crushed 
XB96 J E Jeaffresoh m Weslm Gax 4 Aug s/x We have 
lost oui ivalrus boat,. -She was pinched on shore in the land 
water on July 16, by the heavy pack ice. *899 Ibtd 
29 Mar. 573 The chap that had it liefoi e me got pinched 
between the coupling hooks .♦ he only lived a few hours. 
XB99 Daily News ix Oct, 8/s He was pinched between the 
tram and the platform. 

2 With adv, or compl To bung or get into 
some state or position by pinching (in nist two 
quols.j by squeezing or pressing) 

X3 . S Eskenwolde 70 ill Horstm Aliengl, Leg (1881)267 
Wygt werkemen Futten prises her to, pinchid one \ndcr 
a 1423 LanglantCs P PI A ix 88 A pyk « in ^ potent 
to punge \JJmv. Coll, MS, pynche] adoun wikkede, 
*579 Tomsom Calvitfs Serui, Tim, zgijt Let them keepe 
straite, and pinch in their shoulders. Z390 Skak& Com Err, 
II 11 194 They’ll sucke our breath, or pinch vs blacke and 
blew 1643 Fuller Goixf TV/ m 7 ; (1841) 23 Pinch me 
into the remembrance of my promises. x6^ A. Lovbli. tr* 
Theyenofs Trm> 11 206 The ordinary Rack. .is for men to 
pinch olf the Flesh with hot Pinsers, X799 G Smith Labo- 
ratory (ed. 6) I, 28 Pinch their ends clo-te. x%n Allbutfs 
Sysi Med VIll 676 ilie skin cannot now be pinched up 
b Hort, To nip off part of (a shoot). Also to 
nip out \ to shorten hack or down by nipping. 

X693 Evelyn De la Quvit Cempi. Card L x6 \\^en the 
Branch so Pinch'd proves obstinate in shooting thick again, 
the same Operation of Pinching must be perform’d again, 
x8so Beck's Flonst May 129 When the shoots have grown 
three or four indies . 1 again pinch out their tops, in order 
to make them bushy. x86a Anstbd Channel I si, iv. xxi. 
(ed. 2) 490 As soon as six leaves were developed on any 
shoot they weie pinched down to three, xSpo Farmer* 
Gaz, 4 Jan, 7/x When (the hhootj,] are three or four inches 
long they are pinched back to three buds, 

0 . To force out by compression, squeeze out; 
in quots. to extract, extort, wring, 'squeeze* 
{money) from or out of a. person. 
x^oMa^ie^w agst.TaxonMalt joTbe^ioney. must 
be pinched from the bellies and backs of labouring Families. 
xSaat-OBBETT WeeUy Reg 13 Apr 69 The immense sums, 
thus pinched from the millions, and put into the hands of 
thoumnds iWe Dickens Mut Fr 111 xm, He had always 
pinched the fuli interest out of himself with punitual 
pinches. 

d. To put in or add by pinches (Pinch sb, ii) ; 
pnch empty, to empty by removTog the contents 
by pinches. 


1 3 tram. To pleat, gather in, or flute the sur- 
ace of (a garment etc.) 5 to crimp or crinkle the 
edge of (a pie-crust). Obs 

c Z386 Chaih^r Prot X51 Ffttl semyly hir wympul pynched 
was ei4i» Hoccleve De Reg. Prim. 41a So wyde a 
g<wne. IS Jnn, So ama] I-pyjidiid. esgao Liber Cocorum 
(x^l 4X hit [the di^p^.Qp pork, etc.] with lyddea, 
and pynche hit &yre. K^eo in pe myddea two loyseyns 
a pay*- *5o9-;*o(|BeePi»(CHEDi^.tf.3). 

1 4. To seize, compress, or snap with the teeth. 

OlxissL<a»l. Obs, 



PIBrOH. 


passd lound with DoRgcst Who hatunR puicht a few, and 
made them iry, Ihe icst stand all aloofc. c x6*x Ciupman 
/had V 4f»8 Like a sort of dogs that at a lion bay, And 
eiUci tain no .spu it to piiiLli, X700 Duviilm Theodort ^ I I on 
X15 Two mabti(ts}..came up niul pinch'd her tender bide. 


1 6 . Said of actions causing a painful bodily s 
e, torment. (In firs 


... ] sensa- 

tion : To hurl, pain, toiture, torment. (In first two 
quots* applied to the torture of the rack.) Ohs. 

1536 Chomwikl 111 Mcriiman Li/c ^ Lett* (190a) II, 30 
Not sparing for the knowleage heuof to pynclie him with 
payncH to the dcelaracton of it 2587 Couin* lloUn- 

shed in. 1J7V* They were umblumwl to commit lum to 
bitch as ato Vbuallte appointed in the Tow<r to handle the 
rnikc, by wliomc he was laied vpon the same, and somewhat 
pinched, alihungh nut muth. >1^7 J. T. .Vm, PaiiUn C. 
XX Which puichelh man with three grear wounds. 1607 
ToPbi I (, hem •/ Ikesls (iftsS) jj(54 If it (a Uarlj plncli them 
fiuther, and draw hloud, limy increase their pumblimeni, 

6 . Said of the pant fill action of cold, liimger, 
exhaustion, or wabling discabc: incliuling the 
jiliyblcal effects (to coitoct, make thin or shrunken), 
the painful physical hcnsationa,aiitl often the mental 
ftfilictioii or social injury. Also, in reference to 
plants \ to iiij), to cause to shrivel or wither up. 

a 1548 IIacc t lien* 48 If famine bad not pinched 
tlicm, <ir coldo weilit^r had nut tupped them. 1577 .S/. A 
Manual (Lungimuilju i.ct fasiynges forepine Uieitudy, . 
let Itihour putciiQ it. , 15811 Makhi t.tc Ilk* eiNoit^ 91 ) If he 
be u little pinched with irtiueitie Sc adttersttic. tepx Sciaks. 
7700 Oeni, w, iv, ifiu I he ayrr hath (umb'ir the Idly- 
tmuuie of her fivn, 165* A. Uo«s /Jnt* IVottd 1. in. 13 
Ills army lieing pinched with tiutsi. ai66i FuLU.tt 
tP*^0fl/tfe\t(/l0Ut*MA ^jo '1 he inubt geiicious and vigorouh 
land will,. he iinlmriciii^d, when always pinched with the 
Plough, xyag Ih b'oi, r»y' uuntd //V^ 4/(1840) xa A moat 
seveie iold wliuh pitichul our men exceedingly, ijj* 
Fiiuin jYfM rr, Wks, ryyj) II 'I he iJoIswntnures were 
a imlc* ninihol hy ihr rff^tetly winds, Hrtn*Rev* 
Jail, a The lahouring ciaisra .. have been pinched ,by 
hard milt's, by im tensed expenses, and hy loss oCwaaeb. 

xfei (hn't.1 iim/s Arums in, 843. ado When a 
fammr begiih to inmh. ryas PorK Odyss* xiv. 548 The 
wuitei pita hcH, and with told I die* 

II. In uuii-idiyblcal and figurative senses* 

7. To press upon, straiten, reduce to stmils or 
distress; to bring into ihnicullics or trouble; to 
afllicl, harass. Ok* cxc. as consciously^^'', from 
i or fi* 

1548 Udaci. A'/tfjw, Par, Luke xiv. 147 Tu the ende ihev 
myght bee wor^e pyiitlivtl at the Iwiie route. 1577 h* ae 
Liihs /f^eudttttelliU The projHisdioii of the Toid lire* 
lagnf . .did t hiefiy pim li tlwin. xo&f H. Muua M^si , 
Ahel That nut uiiuhii luus nuiti may be pinched thereby, 
X7a4 Da Kuk Mem, CapttUtr J15 fhe king finding liii 
affiiirs pinch him at home, x8oo Coer «it»c.K TKcelem, 1, 
xn, 11 h Lumpait willt me pinches Ihc ICmperor, x86a 
Mux. H, Woon Mis, UaiUb* ii. lx, lleht pinches llie mmJ, 
mure than limber pitichcb tlic Uniy. 

/y, *830 M, (ioiwVK ir* ///. lUti/oieCs W«/». Rifg* r. 49 
Need at length lo pmee him, 
b. intt* {it (tkoL 

r's 


, „ a little 

pinch tiimii me. tjt* A«aoTHi«>r 7 ehn iiuU ii. in. />m 
Pifftf* Pray tell »w. Iiuw you came to employ this Sir 
Koger.,«nd not tIuiiK of your old friend Uiego? Mts, 
Buff* So, so, there it pim hex t 

+ 8. intr* To pitas narrowly or closely on\ a. 
to rncronch m \ b* to put strens npn* Ok, 

atvms Sat, Pee/h KUdart xvi. in A. M* P* (iMa) rej 
HaillH} hakrri with ^ur Imiin x»mle*,» pinchep on pe 
njt white a^n gtaidcN l.iw, X377 LAWOt* P* PL o. xin. 371 
?if I tede r»» he plow, I pyncnnl so narwe [C on hu< half 
acrcl pat a fote fonde or a furwe, fecclien I wulde, Of tny 
nexie neWiIxirc. 1563 IhwilUs 11, He^atten lyeeh iv* 
(1850) 498 It iH a ahume to behold how men pinch at such 
hierbAlkx, whieli by long use and custom ought to be 
iiiv luhtbiy kept. x«5 H. Mokb ParaUp, Prophet, xhv 37s 
The Viuons Indeed at last pinch closest upon the Roman 
Hieraichy. 011734 North hxam, iii. vi 847 (i7,4o),4S7» 
I should htuepiiKltcd hard upon this Practice, u it had not 
been a Punh.pm Game. 

t 9 . a. mlr* To carp or cavil at\ to find fault, 
object. Ohs, 

enSo Wviiiff Bel* fbUts, HI* *W7 We mal not pyncheat 
bis liwe, i 13W CHAi'ci^a Prot, 336 Tlier konde no wight 
pyncheri at hii wruyog, x43e”4o Lvixj, Seehat mi. v (1554) 
74 b, If any man pyntche at their outrage, *549 Latimiw 
iM Sertn, he/ hdw. P'/ (Afh ) 140 Luerye waye thyi oaTyoe 
of preach yngtf !« uyncht at. ... . 

t b, tram, T'o find fault with, blame, reproach, 
reprove. Ohs, 

*570 T, Norton tr. AVMtf/<r Caiah, (1853) **8 So ax he .. 
blot them IiiolJ wiih stain or infamy, but pinch them and 
reprove them only with xuxplciOD of own cwxcience. 
Z594 Hookpr hi<L Pel. iv. xiil %9 The Urinthians hee 
pincheth with thu demand. 

10 * tft. intr. To give or spend very sparingly 
and narrowly; to be close-fisted, meanly 
monious, or miserly; to drive bard bargains. Ok, 


anief 

was 


•uxt^ and bvis In w and 

HitaoN iPk* L ary They pb«di with the Lord, as Ananias* 


875 

b. trans To limit or restrict narrowly the 
supply of (anything) , to stmt, to give barely or 
with short measure or weight ; to give sparingly 
or giudgingly. Now dial, 

^S3f> Pfoper Dyaloge in Rede mcy etc. (Arb.) 169 Let him 
ones begynne to pynche Or wilhdrawe their tithinge an 
wicbe. xs6x Norton & Sackv Gorhoducw 1, If natuie and 
the Goddes had pinched so Their flowing bountie and their 
noble giftes from you x64a Fuller Holy 4* Prof Si iv 
xni. 30s If ever she afibideth fine ware, she alwayes pincheth 
It in the measme 1675 Hobbls Odyssey xi 332 Do not 
pinch your Gift 1695 in Picton L*Pcol Mumc Rec, (1883) 
1 340 They me not to pinch the water from the faw-welT 
Mad Se VC neednahaepiucht the water, it's cheap aneuch 
ony way Dtmia pinch the elbow^grcaiie. 

c. To blraiten or stmt (a person, etc.) tn^ in 
lespect o/f for (something), or in means generally; 
to subject (any one) to short measuie. 

1580 Lvi Y Ruphues (Arh.) 220 Yet will I not pinch you of 
that pastime, xspx Giillnl Disc Coosnage (xsoa) 25 She 
cald in hci iicigliiiors that .had also been pincnt m their 
coles, ami shewed them the cosenage 2596 lip. W Barlow 
'Phue Sernt ii, 78 Cuuelouslie pinching their Tables and 
alineb 1600 IlAKiuvr (1810) III, xm Those m the 
Fiigdt were already pinched with spate allowance. xd57 
K. LibON Jiatl/adoesit^n) xaz Either pinch them of a great 
pail, ur give them that wnich is naslie. 1676 Moxon Print 
L clt 10 You are pinched for room, X73a Brrkelbv A Jetphr, 
i. d 6 Was I not pinched in Time, the regular way would be 
to liiive begun willi the Circumstantials of Religion. zTSd 
Golusm. Vic, W vii. My wife,, insisted on entertaining 
tiu'in all ; for which, .our family was pinched for three weeks 
after, x;^ Cowi'LK to f, Nmion Feb , X am at thi<; 
moment ninchod for time 2789 W, Bociian Lorn Med, 
(1790) 19 The error of pinching duldren in their food is more 
hurtful than the other cxtieme. 1876 P. K Trollops 
Chaymhiff h'etim II. xiv. 233 She wasn't used to he pinched 
for money herself. 1884 W, C. Smith Kddrosfanx. ii air 
Some debts, .he had to pay, Which pinched us for a while. 

d. mlr, in njl, tytjms, sense. To pinch oneself 
or be piiidicd ; to be straitened in means ; to suffer 
from penury 

X549 CiiKKK Itm t Sedtt, (1641) 35 When yee see decay 
of victuals, the nth pinch, the puorc famish. 1634 Heywood 
Mnuhnhead Lost 11. 1. Wks 2874 IV, lai, I told you, you 
were so prodigall we should pinen for’t ijiy8 Swift Pol, 
ComersfU, 184 I'm forc'd to pi neb. for the limeb are hard. 
1879 Casselts Techn, Pdue* IV. it/» Made merry, * the whole 
Week through, to pinch for ita foitnigiit after, 

11, tmns. To compress, confine, or restrict nar- 
rowly. Now raft or Obs, 

2570 Di£B Math. Pref divb, No more than we may 
pinche in the Delinilions of Wisedome or Honestie, X633 
G. Hi Rnvnr Temple^ Dtea^ iii. Thou dost thy self immure 
..In some one corner of a feeble heart: Where yet both 
fiiiine and Satan,. Do pinch and stialten thee .011677 
Barrow .S tfrn* Wks. 1716 u.aeTbat doctrine which pincheth 
our liberty within so nairow bounds. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Tiaxts, Coekame Wka (Bolin) II, 65 The same insular 
lufluation pinches his foreign politics. 

b* To reduce to straits (lu argument, etc.) ; to 
bring into a diflficnlty or * fix* ; to ‘ put in a tight 
place*. Now ran, 

xfipa Ray Disc, i. iv. <1693) 59 When we are at a loss, and 
pincli t with an Argument 175* G Brown in Scots Mag. 
Nov. (1753) sso/a The prosecutors are pmched in point of 
nrguriient a xtoa Scoit m Smiles Self Help 111. (i860) 60, 1 
have felt pinchea and hampered by my own ignorance. 

0 * To finch courtesy \ sec Cooutesy i c. 
m. In technical and slang uses. 

12, a. Racing* To urge or press (ahorse); to 
exhaust hy urging. 

X737 Brackrn Ornery Impr (1757) II 148 It is the 
vulgar Opinion, that a Horse has not been pinch d, or 
ninn'ddown, m a Heat when he does not sweat out /hd 
X49 If a Horhc'sTail shake and tremble after any Heat, it 
is a Sign be la hard pinch'd. 1864 Bady Tel jp Junt He 
declined to make any effort when ' pinched by ms jockey, 
b. Matt. To sail (a vessel) close-hauled. 
x^5 Daily iVrwr ij Sept, s/S Defender had to be pinched 
to make the mark before we started on the stern chase 
Jbul, Captain Cranfield was pinching Valkyrie hard, but 
she . . was . .unable to keep as close into tbc wind as her rival 
x8^ /bid, 19 Sept, 3/5 While the Maid was pmched light 
through Irex baa to make no less than three boards, 

18. mir* Of the Ude; To pass its highest or 
lowest level. (Cf* Pinch sb, 5.) rare ? Obs, 
i<j$SPhiL Trans, XLIX. 133 As soon as the tide pinched, 
the ebb came down at once. 

14, intr. Mining* Of a vein or deposit of ore ; 
To contract in volume, become nairow or thm ; 
with to come to an end, * nm out \ 
lin Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining yri The vein is s 
or 0 feet wide, on an average, but expanding sometimes to 
IS or 30 feet, and pinching up in places to a few inches 
/bid , The body of rich ore worked last year, was exhausted, 
the ledge pinching out. 1890 GoMfitUs Victoria v} The 
characteristic of this district, .is for the auriferous surface 
quartz to pinch or run out. 1891 M Coia Cy Ross 93 J he 
vein began suddenly to pinch last week . the vein is steadily 
pinching narrower and narrower as we advance 

16. irans, a. To steal, to purloin (a thing) ; to 
rob (a person) slang . 

*673 R* Hbad Canting Acad, ipt The fifth is a GImiw, 
who when he creeps in: To pinch all the Lurry, he thinks 
it no sm* a 1700 B. E. Dicf. Cant, Crew, ^nck to Steal, 
or Silly convey any thing away x8w J H Vaux 
Diet* a v., I pinch'd him for a /awncy, signifies I purfoiaed 
a wDg ftom humt Did you pinch wy thing in that crib? did 
you succeed in secreting any thing in that shop? 1869 
Baity Mem xo Aug., &own was ..alleged, m sporttng 
phi!t^ to liave 'pinched’ the defendant out of 61 xos. 


PINCHBECK 

b. To arrest, take into custody. [So F. fincer 
*arr€ter, saisir* (Littrd) ] 
x86o Slang Did,* Pinch .to catch, or apprehend, x86a 
Mayhew Land Labour (1865) III 397 He got acquitted fox 
that there note aft^ he had me ‘ pinched ' x88z Five Yrs ' 
Penal Servitude in, lop The blooming crushers were 
precious glad when they *^pinched * him 
16 . To move (a heavy body, as a loaded truck, 
a large cask) by a succession of small heaves with 
a pointed iron bar or ^ pinch’ : see Pinch sb, 12, 
x8sg [see Pinching viL sb, g] z888 fVhitk Gaz 28 Apr 
4/4, 1 was engaged in pinching a bogie which was loaded 
^th a ball of slag. 1805 T Pinnock Blach CountTy Amt, 
(E D. D ), Gie me the bar, III pinch it forrat a bit while yo' 
lestiiV 

Flttcll* in Comb,* [chiefly the imperative or 
verb-stem with the second element in objective 
relation to it , sometimes the sb ] 

Pjach-back, one who pmches his own or another’s 
back, by stinting it of proper clothing; also attnb ; 
pinch-bar « Pinch sb. 12 . see quot; pinch- 
belly, one who denies liimself or others sufficient 
food ; also attrib , ; pmoh-cook Mech , a clamp 
used to compiess a flexible or elastic tube so as to 
regulate the flow of liquid, etc. ; pinch-commons, 
one who stints the supply of food for himself or 
others; fpinoh-oruafc «* prec*; pinch-eyed a, 
(see quot.) ; f pinch-fart, a niggard, miser (in 
quot, atOib .) ; pinoh-flsfc, a ‘ close-fisted’ peison, 
a niggard, miser; so pinchfisted a,, mean, 
miserly ; pmoh-plane Math, (see quot.) , pmoh- 
pluin, one who would divide a plum; a close, 
grasping peison; pinoh-point Math, (see quot ) ; 
pmoh-spotted a., discoloured with marics of 
pinches ; pinch-water, high or low water ; pinch- 
weed, dial name for Polygonum Persicaria (see 
quot.) Also PlNCH-GUT, PlNCHPENNY. 

x6oo Naske Summer's Last JVtli in Hazt. Dodsley YllI, 
76 Christmas, . a *pinchback, cutthroat churl 1837 Cw, 
Eng, 6 Arch, Tral 1 74/r The application of a lever or 
*pinch-baT. 1^5 Kniciii Diet, mech,* Pinch bar* a lever 
with a fulcrum foot and projecting snout applied beneath 
a heavy body to move it by successive small raising 
and shiflings* X648-60 Hexham, Een Spaer back^ , , si 
Sparer, or a *Pmch belly, xvax Amherst Terrx Fit, 
App. (17^4) 3x8, 1 am against all extremes, and especially 
on the pincn belly side 2873 Rali c Phys Chem X03 This 
flask IS fitted with a bulb tube, filled with dilute nunc 
acidj which is prevented from flowing into the mixture by 
means of a ^pinchcock. i88x Tyndall Floating Matter of 
Atrvji A pinchcock nipped the india-rubber tube at its 
centre x8aa Scott Pirate vi, The crazed projector and 
the niggardly '*pinch.commons by which it is inhabited 
x6o3 Rowlands Greene's Ghost (Hunter, Cl) 9 A young 
Gentleman, Merchant, or old ^pinchcrust* 1765 Treat 
Dow Pigeons* Carrier 83 The eye,. ought to be bioad, 
round, and of an equal thickness) for if one part of the 
eye be thinner than the rest, it is said to be *pinch-ey'd, 
which is deemed a very great imperfection, x^a Nashs 
P Pemlesse Wks (Grosart) II, 25 My ^pinch-lart peme- 
father c X580 Jeffkrie Bugbears l ii. 6x in Arcktv Stud 
Meu Spr, (1897) XCVIII 308 Our ^inchefibt the old vec- 
chio. x68x W. KoBCKTSON Phrased Gen, (1693) 990 A pinch- 


hearty and liberal as they were onte cold and *pmchnsted. 
1869 UAYLEY Colt, Math Paptrs VI, 336 The ♦puich-plane, 
or reciprocal singularity j'ss I, is m fact a torsal plane touch- 
ing the surface along a line, or meeting it in toe hne twice 
and in a residual curve. Consida nig, the reciprocal figure, 
the reciprocal of the pinch plane is a point of the nodal 
carve, and is a pinch point 1893 Daily i/aois 25 April 5/7 
The most beggarly-spinted *pinch-pluni economy. x868 
Cayley ColL Math Papers VI. 133 A surface having a 
nodal hne has in general on this nodal line points where the 
two tangent planes coincide, or as I propose to term them 
* *pinch-points x6ix Shake, 7eMp iv 1 261 Shorten vp 
their smewes With aged Cramps, & more *pinch-spotted 
make them, Then Pard, or Cat o’Mountaine. x68x Phd, 
Trans, XII 103 After great Rams, 01 strong westerly 
Winds, then the «Pjnch-vater will be found earlier .by 
about naif an hour 1883 Academy ix Aug, 02 Every leaf 
has a dark spot in the centic, just as thougn it had been 
pmched, on which account it goes by the name of ^pinch- 
weed ^ 

tPi'UChlieclc, -beke, sb'^ Obs ras'e. [f* 
Pinch- + ?Bbak.] A miserly, close-fisted person. 


Fiuc^lieclc (pinVbek^ rf.® (a.) [Named 
after the inventor Chnstophei Pinchbeck, a watch- 
and toy-maker in Fleet Street, London (died 1 732 ) ; 
ong. a place-name; there is a villas so named 
near Spalding, Hence F, fdnchebec (Littrd), 

173* Daily Post ay'^o^ (Adtd,},TUt the toys made of the 
late ingenious Mr Pinchbeck's curious metal are now sold 
only by his son and sole executor, Mr Edward Pinchbeck. 
1755 Lady M. W. Montagv Let to Ctess Buie 22 Sept , 
In the next box, put up three of Pmchbec's watches, 
shagrine cases, and enamelled dialplat^ 1776 ‘ M Mac- 
Gregor’ [W. Mason) Ode to C, Pinchbeck (the Younger), 
For thy sake Of Pinchbeck's own mixt-metal make A huge 

An^alloy of about five parts of copper with 
one of 2 mc, resembling gold; used m clock- 
making, cheap jewdlery, etc. 


nol 

had not di$po<i'{l of two gold watches tnis month, xoxi dir 
H, Davy Qkem, Philos, 419 Dmted to zinc, copper produced 
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Dutch gold, Rupert's metal and pinchbeck—lrom a third to 
a twelfth of 2mc is used, the paler the alloy required the 
larger the quantity of zinc iSaj J Nichox^on O^erai. 
Mechanic 708 Pincnhech —No. i s oz of pure cower, and 
1 oz. of zinc. .Seme use only half this quantity of zinc, in 
which proportion the alloy is more easily worked, especially 
in the making of jewellery 1885 R. Buchanan A^an 
Water xxv, He wore a massive chain of gold or pinchoeck. 

2. Contemptuously, as a type of what is 
counterieit or spartous 

1859 Thackeray Vtran xxti, Those golden locks were 
only pinchbeck 1887 Loweei. Old Eng^ Dram (zSpa) ia8 
The greater part of what I once took on trust as precious is 
really paste and pinchbeck 1890 Spectator 34 ^f^y» Is xt 
necessary. . that the pinchbeck as well as the gold left be- 
hind him by this voluminous writer, should be preserved r 

3 aiirio or as adj a. Made of pinchbeck. 

X746 Cooke m Hanway Tran (1762) I rv liv 248 Gold, 

silver and pinchbeck snuff-boxes 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
li, He has a sort of pinchbeck watch , ditto, ring 
b. Of deceptive appearance and small value ; 
spurious; simulating the genuine article ; sham, 

1850 Carlyle Latter^ Pajjtph iv {1872) 113 Eloquent 
high-lacquered pinchbeck specimens. 18^ Symonds 
natss, Italy t Reviv X^arn, yui 505 A pinchbeck age^ of 
poetry. 1883 Forin Reu* Feb. 304 Overt State action 
against this pinch-beck Pretender may be defended 

4 Comb, 

Siitdy Rocks X 1x9 The colour ts browmsh- 
green, or pmchbeck-brown, 

Piuene (piu*J)« Also 8 pinch, [a. F. ptiuhe^ 
ad, Sp. pincho (also in Eng. use).] A South 
American species of marmoset {Midas csdiptis). 
Also attnb, 

[174s La Conoaikine Relai, Vay, Amer Mind, 165 On 
les uomme Pinchds k Maynas, & k Cayenne, Tamarins ] 

X774 Goldsm Nai Hut, IV. 237 The fifth is called the 
Pinch; with the face of a beautiful black, and white hair 
that descends on each side of the face, like that of man 
5780 Smellie tr BnjjfbrCs Hat, Hut (170 r) VI IL 211 The 
Pinche, or Red-tailed Monkey, . . though ^very small, is 
larger than either the ouistiti or the tamarin 1890 Cent, 
Diet , Pincho. 1896 List Antm Zeol, 6ec, Lottd, (ed 9) 45 
Midas oedipus (Linn ) Pinche Monk^. Hab. Colombia. 

Pinched ppl a, [f. Pinch v , + -ed i.] 

1. Compressed between the finger and thumb, or 
two opposing bodies; nipped, squeezed; shaped as if 
compressed ; contracted at one part. Also with up, 

c XS30 L Cox R/iet (1899) 53 Thersites. with croked and 

J iencned shulders x6xo B Jonsok Atch i. 1, Like the 
ather of hunger, with your pinch’d home nose, x6ii 
Shaks. lVt7tt T. II 1 sx He ha’s discouer’d my DesiCTe, 
and I Remaine a pinch’d Ihing, yea, a very Pnek For 
them to play at will. 1673 Lend Gas, No. 9SS/4 A Black 
Gelding, a shorn Mane, pinch'd Buttock 18^-9 Dickens 
Sk Boz, Tk aioui People, Scanty grey trousers, little 
pinched-up gaiters. 

b. ? Castrated by ligature. 

13x4 Will ofBnshy (Somerset Ha), A pynched oxe 
o Of a ship Much curved inward above the 
line of her extreme breadth; also pinched-in 
X704J Harris Ltfa: I,a,v, SheisHoused- 

in, or Pinchcd-in too much 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 
a V. Housing tu^ She is said to be housed in, or pinched. 

d. Of oysters * Long and naiiow m form. 

1890 in Cmt, Diet, 

2. Said m leference to the physical effects of cold, 
hunger, pain, or old age. Also with up^ and para* 
synthetic, as pinched-faccdt etc. 

16x4 D. Dyke Myst, Self-Dcceimng <1630) 83 Pinched 
with famine. X807 Ckabbe Par Reg, n 193 Pinched aie 
her looks, as one who pines for bread 1838 Dickens Nick, 
Ntck xxxu, Pale and pinched* up faces hoiered about the 
windows X904 Daily Chron, 22 Oct, 4/5 Pinched faced 
children whose under-feeding is caused by this kind of 
malnutrition. 

1 3, Gathered, pleated (cf. Pinch v, 3 ). Ohs, 
x5og-xo Act i Hen VIH^ c, 14 § r No manne undie the 
degree of a Knyght IshallJ weie any garded or pynshed 
Sherte or pynched partelet of Lynnen clothe. 

4. btraitened in extent ; small, narrow, scanty. 
1649G. Daniel TrviarclUf Hen, P", cclxi, Nai rower Fames 
In a tdnch't Canvace X69X ti, Emiliannds Frauds Rotmsh 
Mmeks (ed. 3) 34 Their Cells being too mean and too 
much pinch'd of room 1894 N. Brooks Tales Maine Coast 
94 A little pinched up flowei garden lay between the house 
and the .river. 

6 Straitened in means or circumstances, 

17x6 Hearne Collect, (0 H.S) V, 139 Yet he is not 
pinch’d, being very rich as well as veiy stingy. 1840 
Dickens Barn Rudge xlv, Do you know how pinched 
and destitute lam? 189X Baring-Gould In Troubadour^ 
Land xx, They lived .m very pinched cucumstancea 
6 . Suffeiing from a pang, distressed, 
igoo Mrs. Craigie R Orange xxii, With a pinched heart 
she went up the great staircase. 

Hence Pl'nohedly adv, ; PI ucliedixess. 

1883 Miss Broughton Belinda 1 li, The pear tree . was 
pinchedly struggling into fiowei X87X Daily Ne’Ois 11 Apr. 
6, 1 saw both boaters and bathers and the bkefor pindied- 
ness, blueness, and overwhelming misery, may I never see 
again 1877 Morley Cni M/sc Ser. rr. 276 The pinched- 
ness of the real world about them 
Pinobem (prn*Jbm) [Echoic . from the bird’s 
note ] A local name of the Blue Titmouse, 

1809 T. Batchelor Anal Eng Lang 140 Ptnckeiny a 
tom-tit, whose noteiesembles this name 1885 m Swainson 
Prom, Names Brit, Birds 34, 

Finolier (pi n*/or), [f. Pinch 2/, + -jBBh] 

1. One who or that which pinches; one who 
saves in a miserly mannei ; a raiser ; a haggler. 
C1440 Promp. Parv, 399/a Pynchar, or nyggaide 1591 


Perci VALL Sp Diet , Regaion^ a pedler, a breaker, a pmeber ' 
in buying, ahucster 1887 Gissing 'I hyrzalll 111 62 Cold- | 
blooded pinchers and parers 1 

2 One who uses a pinch or ciow-bar ! 

x88a in Ogilvie 

3 . An instrument for pinching or grasping some- 
thing , in pi ptnehets often = Pikcbes (for which 
it Is widely used in the dialects). 

1573 Turberv. Venerte 182 Take out the Foxe or Badg^de 
Witt the clampes or pinchers. 1589 Nashe Pasqwts Ret 
Wks, (Grosart) I. 115 They take the word by the nose 
with a paire of Pinchers 1633 Gouge Coinuu Heb xt. 

37 The persecutors plucked off his flesh with red hot 
pinchers. 1709 Bnt, Apollo II Supernum No. 2 2/2 [A 
tooth] whict I can’t pull out with a Pincher 1868 Key 
Pkilol Ess igx Thvspbrapes^ as ‘a pair of pinchers for 
the extraction of teeth, is used by Lucilius. 1884 Knight 
Diet Mech. SuppL, Pincher^ ,, a nipping tool fitting the 
inside and outside of a bottlcL in order to shape the mouth. 

Pmeh-eyed to Piiicji-fisted ; see Pinch-. 

sb {a ) Now Obs or vulgar, [f 

Pinch- + Got ] 

1, One who stints himself or others of food: 

^ptncMelly (Pinch-) 

<zx659 Alimony 11. u, A Mundungo’s Monopolist, a 
paltry penunous-pecking pinchgut x6go 1 Brown in K 
L’Estrange Erasm Colloq, {i 7 «) 356 oW Pinch gut 
devour all his grey-pease by himself? x8*8 Craven Gloss 
(ed 2), Pinchgnt^ a covetous person, who will neither fill 
his own belly nor suffer his dependants to do so. X867 
Smyth Sailors Word’bkf Pinchgut^ a miseily purser, 
attrib, ox adj. a That pinches the stomach ; 
niggardly or scanty in respect of food ; in qiiot. 
1082, dharacterized by scarcity of food. l 3 Pinch- 
gutvmiey {Naut, slattg) • money allowed to sailors 
in compensation for short allowance of food, 

16x5 Brathwait Strappado (187B) 35 A pinch-gut Miser 
fell extreamely sicke x66o in 7^/1 Rep Hist MSS, Comm 
141 John Price complains that Richatd Hatchinson has 
wionged him by paying besides Pinchgutt mony, to 
a wrong person. i68a 1 . Flatman Heraclitus Ridcfu 
No 65 (1713) 11 156 'Twas . , promised, that the poor 
Piisonerb should have Amends for that pinch-gut Year 
they hod. ax7ooB. E Diet Cant Crffvo^Pmchguimoneyi 
allow'd by the King to the Seamen, .on Boid the Navy , 
when their Provision falls Short 1867 Smvtii Sailoi'i, 
Word bls.j Pinchgut pay^ the short allowance money. 

So t FI ncli-gTitted /z., pinched m the slomach, 
fami'ihed. 

X704 N N tr. Boccalint's Advts fr Parnass III 349 To 
satisne so many hungiy, lavenous,.. pinch gutted Fellows 

Finchiugf (prn*Ji^), vbl.sb. [f. Pinch v, + 
-iNa L] The action of the verb, in various senses 

1, Compression between the tips of the finger 
and thumb or other opposing surfaces; nipping, 
squeezing, pressure ; spec in the manage (see quot, 
1727-41), 111 //art. (see Firoh V, 2 h) 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint Compl Gard, I xo Be<;ides the 
Pruning we sometimes perforin another Operation which 
we call Pinching or Breaking The Effect of this Pinching 
IS to hinder the Blanches from growing too thick.. as also 
from growing too long 1706 London & W ise Retir'd Gard 
I II V, The pinching of Peach-trees is a sort of Pruning, 
which IS done by the Nails to Three or Four Eyes upon a 
new tender Shoot i7z^4x Chambers Cycl.^ Pvtchtngy in 
the manage, is when, the horse standing, the rider holds 
him fast with the hridle-hond, and applies the spurs just to 
the halts of his sides, without pricking him 1823 \ Bao- 
cocK Bom, Amusem 113 Repeated pinchings, left the 
patient m comparative ease 1899 Westm Gaz. 29 Mar 
5/3 Thej' [railway eraployds] . were disposed to make light 
of lisks invariably referred to the horrible death between 
the buffers as ’pinching ^ 
b concr, pi. What is pinched or nipped off, 
x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 89/2 Twitchings, ends of 
Horse-shooe Nails cut off, Pinchings, because pinched and 
withen off from the out side of the hoof with the Pincers, 

2. The sensation caused by pinching or gripping; 
the pressure of pain. Also fig, 

149s TremiseCs Barth, DeP R v. xxxiii. (W.deW ) iv b/a 
A lityl pryckyng other pinching in Jje brest within is more 
sore than a grete wounde in t^e arme. 1587 Fleming Conin, 
Holuuhed In. 1588/2 That other needmll vittels shall . 
glow to excessiue prices, to the pinching of the pooier sort. 
X790 T C Smyih in Med Commun II 518 Patients have 
complained of slight gnping, or pinching m their bowels 
1 3 The action of cavilling or finding fault. Obs, 
c 1330 L. Cox Rhet (1899) 5 ^ By pynchynge and blamynge 
of our aduersarie. 

4. Suntmg as from straitened means ; parsimony 

c X440 PronjP Paro, ^00/1 Pynchynge (or nyggardshepe) 
X53X Elyot Cav in. xxu, Moche pinchyng and nygardshyppe 
meate and drinke. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1 iv 23 
There should be no want nor mnching for any thing. 1863 
Miss Yonge C'tess Kate 11, There would not be so muca 
pinching m the housekeeping. 

6 In various other senses ; see the veib. 

1839 F. A Griffiths Artil Man, (x86id no Pinching is 
the Operation of moving a gun or mortar by smaJl heaves 
of the handspike 1903 Westm Gaz 17 June 9/1 'The 
pinching out of the reef in the Chicago level, 

0. Comb pinoliing-bar *= pinch-bar (Pinch-) ; 
+pinohmg-iron, (a) sing and pi,, pincers, tweez- 
ers; (b) pL curling-tongs; pinohing-nut 
nut (Jam j^.I) ; pincSing-pm, in the steam- 
engine, a pin which keeps the slide-valve tightened 
on its seating; fpinohing-post, in coursing deer 
in a paddock, the post marking the point which 
the deer had to pass before a victory could 
be claimed for either dog, pmching-screw, a 


screw which adjusts or fixes parts of a mechanism 
by compression , pmohing-tongs (see quot ). 

XBXQ Horman y»lg j69 b, They phicke out theyr hearis 
with ^pynchynge yrons. 1789 Mbs Piozzi Jouni France 
I. 277 Heating the pinchiiig-irons to cull my hair 187s 
Knight Diet Mech, *Pinching nut, a jam-nut screwed 
down upon another nut, to hold it m position 1839 S. 
Robinson Haut. Steam Eng 105 The cap and *pin^ing 
pin. by which the clutch is secured to it W41 Conipl Fam 
Piece II. i 309 The third the Half Mile Post • The fourth 
the *Pmching Post 1840 Blaine Encycl Rur Sports 
(1870) § I 0 S 3 If tb® sweived before he got to the 
pinching-pobt it was deemed no match, 1837 Goring & 
Pritchard Mierogr 9 A spring tube travelling^ on a slide, 
with a *pinching screw underneath, by which it is adjusted 
at a propel distance from the olnect *884 C G. W Lock 
Workshop Receipts Sei. in 89/2 Nickel plated caps, split 
and held by pinching screws to the carbon and zme xods. 
1873 Knight A, (Ghxss making), 

used for making chandelier drops, etc Each jaw of the 
tongs Carnes a die, between which a lump of glass heated 
to ^asticity IS compressed. 

Pincliinff(pi-n*;ig),/i5/. (adv:) [f. PINCH z;, 
-h -INC 5^.] That pinches, m senses of the verb. 

1. Compressing between two surfaces ; squeezing. 
1883 Daily News 10 May 5/1 Their narrow waists, their 

pinching shoes. 

2. Causing pain or distress, physical or inental 
(likened to the effect of pressure) ; pressing seveiely 
or painfully , reducing to straits ; distressing, 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s,v. Aculeus, The pinchyng cares 
and griefe of minde, 1379 Si'ENsrB Sheph, Cal, Apr. 18 Ys 
loue such pinching payne? 1583 Stuhbls Anat, Abus ir. 
(188a) 52 They applie gnawing coriosuies, and pinching 
plaistures 1667 Milton P L, x 691 Pinthing cold and 
scorching heate X733 Steiuar Ps Trial 222 TJiese circum- 
stances are so pinching against the panne), upon the capital 
point now in issue. x8a2-34 Goodie Study Med* (cd 4) HI. 
276 Severe and pinching hunger 1883 bn venson J'reas, 
Isl, 1. «, One Januai y morning, a pinching, fiosty morning. 
3 Chaiactenzed by or involving stinting or pni- 
simony, straitened; niggardly, parsimonious, grudg- 


ing ; restrained, very sparing, 

1376 Fleming Panopl Epist, 49j I was more pinching and 
sparing in my writing concerning them. 1383 Babinlion 
Commandm* viii, (1637) 80 Of malice anti spue, or by a 
pinching minde. x6ax T Wii 1 iamson tr. Gculart's Wise 
Vtttllaid 73 Sometimes ‘.hee is all for belly cheare ami 
banquett!ngs,..then shee is niggardly and pinching agnine. 
X7*4 Swift Reas , agsl. Exam, Drugs f 6 1 ’ersons m pincli- 
ing circumstances with numerous families of children 1807 
Cradbe Par Reg, i, 447 Sparing, not pinching, iiundful, 
though not mean 

4. Contracted, compressed, narrow; spec, in 


Mining (see Pinch v, 14 ) 

d(x6x7 Hieron Wks I. 7 It is a gieat eye-sore, to see a 
little, low, and pinching entry to a large and spacious 
dwelling. 1793 WOLLASTON tn Phil, 'Pians, LXXXIIL 
X46 To make the angle less pinching. 1898 M. Davitt 
Life 4 Progr Australia 1 in. 13 That these fields were of 
the pocket ' and pinching out character, 

1 6. Mus. ? Applied to higher notes (hai monies) 
produced on a wind instiument by stronger pres- 
sure of breath, Obs rare. 


x688 R* Holme Armoury nr i6r/i Wind Mustek Pmeh- 
tng Notes or higher Notes, are sounds that ascend 8 Notes 
higher than the plain notes. 

B. as adv. = PjNCHiNCLy. 


i6ao Venner Jiia Recta (1650) 225 When the weather ts 
pinching cold, 1698 Fryer Acc, L, India 4* P 295 U is 
pinching Cold, from January to the middle of February. 
Hence Fi’noliliigly adv,, m a pinching manner, 
X374 T. Cartwright Full Deelar, X13 We ought not to 
deale with them sparingly, couetouslye, and pinchingly, 
X690 Sharp Wks, (1754) 1 - Serm vii 190 Giving stingily 
and pinchmgly, now and then a little pocket-money or so 
x6s3 R Ward Tretuaiiu III, xiii 233 , 1 have felt that case 
♦ as pinchingly as , you would have me, X830 Rusk in 
Arrows of Chace I 202 Our colleges, are .. nimly built, 
never pinchingly. 

fPi'Siclipenny (pi nTpemi), Obs, PL -pen- 
nies, also 5 -pence, [f. Pinch- + Penny.] A 
niggardly person ; a skinflint, a miser. Also atirib, 
ex4ia Hocclevf De Reg, Piute 4095 (MS Reg 17 
Thou pynebepeny, there ay mote thou slepe. 1369 >•'(• vv 1 ov 
Ctcerds Olde Age 48 Myserahle nygatdes and penciijHsnie*.. 
X377 tr, BuUingers Decottes (1592) 288 Let our weatthie 
pmchpence leaue their insatiable couetousntsse, xjjBa 
Stanv HURST ASueis j, (Arb ) 29 Bigmalions nches was shipt, 
that pinchepeny boucher 2644 Heew s r Chiro/ 179 A clo^e 
fisted niggard,., an old pincb-peimy. 0x693 Urgukmfs 
Rabelais iil iv 43 None will be a Pinch penny. 

Pinoh-plane to Kneh-point: see PmcH-. 
Pinck: see Pink. Plnoon, var. Pinson 1 Obs* 
Pinc-pinc (prgk,piqk). [Echoic, from the 
bird’s note,] A name given to a Soath-Afnean 
warbler (prymotca or Cuiuola iexlrix), to wbich 
has been erroneously attributed the building of the 
remarkable double nest of the Cotton-bird 
tJialus capensis), 

x8W Wood Homes vnihoui H, xii. 217 Hie Pmc pine of 
Africa, has a similar custom, constructing a supplementary 
roosting-place u^ the nest, 1894 New roN ihei. Bird*, 
Ftueptne (or rather * Tinc-tinc the name which a South- 
Amcan bird, has given itself from its ringing metalhc cry, 

PincusMon (piuiku Jan). 

1. A small cushion used for sticking pins in, to 
keep them ready for use. 

A Fo* 6fte^kani^ on a 

Pui-cushion, a needle rtm Into bis Fingo^andapieceoflt 



PINOUSHIONED. 
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PINE. 


brolce off, 17*9 Mrs, Delanv in Life ^ Corr, fi86t) I. 209, 
I have <;ot her pincuhliioii to stick for her X865 Dickens 
Mut Jf? IT I, A httle pincuiihion, a Uule housewife, a little 
book, a little woikbox 

2 Local name for plants of the genus Scabiosa j 
also for the Guelder liose and other plants . from 
the appearance of the Hower-heads 

x886 111 Britten & Holland Eng Plant «. 

3 . Eea pincushion \ a large kind of starfish 

1863 G, S. Brady m Intell Oherv, IV 333 Gomaster 
e^nesifiSf the Sea*pincuilnoii, as it is called by oui noithei n 
fishermen tho large fieshy mass of tlie animal U coveted 
thickly with lotind bosses 01 lubcicles of the sire of a laige 
pin’s Iiead ^ 

4 . allrih* and Comd,f ag piucus/iion-bojCi -Jlomr 
(« sense 2), ^makor, 

X706 Lend Gae^ No, 4306/4 Stolen , a PincushionoBox, 
i7S8-(5jS GorohM, Adtu ShoUtug Play ei to sell his 

piippels. to tlicjnnLiishion-rankcrs m Roseraaiy Lane. 1856 
Di f,AMi R PI* Gmd* (i86r) X03 Scabiosa alto pufpitfca* . 
Pincushion Flower. 

Hence (uoncc-wds.) ?Pnou shloued a. or pa» 
ppie*, pierced, like a i)mc«shion with pins ; PPn- 
ou #Mony a,, reseinbling a pincushion. 

x86o Tiia(kik\y Lewi the ll^tdmver iv, Her heaU was 
ptncitshiinicd with his filKtl crimes. X85S Mrs. Stowl 
UnUe xm, A little, short, lound, pincushiony 

woman stood at the door. 


Pind, V*, Obs* exc. dial. Forms ; 1 (S0}pyn- 
dan, SPundo puinde, 5-6 pynd(o, 5, 9 dial* 
\e)pyndan (cf. also forpyndan to 
*ptmd : see Pound sb Pond. 


plnd, [OK 
exclude, bar), 




Cf, to extort, torment fconsldered by 

Vigf* lo be from OK).] 

1 1 . imns. To shut up, enclose ; to dam 
(water). Obs, in gm* sense. 


up 


897 K. A*k.R«Rii (tieffoty'sPast C. xxxviii. 376 Past waster, 
noniic hit hiA hit iniclail & uppan...Ac sif siu 

p>ndiiiK wienl on pen nad .. Dionne toflewfi hit call. [<>900 
Cnniwuiu Crtst 97 post lb cu.in scyld cal for-pyndcd.l 
a xaa^ Anu, R, 7a pe water, hwon me piuU ' * 

hit, & htoppcA Ibid, xa8 Nout ase swin ipllni 

uetlen. <xx400"i^ Alevatuler 5487 Oogg and magogg )>& 
gtelQ he with hir goincH pyndis. 1483 Cai/t AngL a8o/x 
To Pyndc,y/«/«rA/r, trudeie, 
b, spec. To put (beasts) in a pound, to impound, 
r lago iUL PUtsias ax4 in Horhim. Allengl, Leg* (1881) ar$ 
Werldrs iiimen and tirf to imindc. x44X‘‘a in PVnc/iale 
Pftofy (Surtees) lao Ughlrcd ,, pynded the catell. X450 
IJoiLANi) //oudai ’The punti.ir Hud pyncUt all his 
pryss hniss. 1533 rvnaittn, yurtes in Sm tees blue. (1888) 
34 pynd no nuins cnltell fronie hensfurth. 

1 2 . To distrain x - Poinj) v, Ee. Obs, 

X478 At la Aml/t, (1839) 59/i pt he ball, dciist fro pinding 
of hb said l.in<tb in tynie to ettm. 1480 Asia Dont* 
Com* (iBvj) 6*1/3 pe saido Johiie maxwell grnntis )»‘ )?o 
ibod horse was Kulden eftei he was pyndit. x^ Reg, 
P*wv Council ,Si ol IV, ifia I.ikc as the peibonis foirsaidw . 
pyutlis tlmir licsliuil and guldis by all otdour of law. 

Ucncc Pbnded p/ 4 rt,, Pi*n.ding sb, (spec. 
in local use, in rcierence to sucking lambs: sec 
(luot, 1641). 

CS97 Pynding [see bciibc il, 1596 Dalrymple tr, LeslJe*s 
J/uLtiCot I 1 3 Binding. 1641 Bkst Bhs* 
tSuriecs) ri Theire excremente . . berke together theire 
tii>Ieb and liliuler |>aric*s, and soestoppe tbelrc fundament; 
the sheaplmmdc*; plitaiso is that sucli Inmbes are pinded, 
and ilut they must lice bctte utt liberty. X804 in /rrr/u 
J//gAl, Aeoll, (1807) HI. 350 Binding hi another diacabo 
exclubively confined to bucking lambs, 

Find, obs, pa. t and pplc. of Pin v,. Pine v, 
ItPinda, pi&dar, pander. Also pindal, 
ftid. l%piftJa, in ad. Congo mpimia, 

Stpongwe mbendax carried by negroes to America.] 
Name in the West Indies and Southern U. S, for 
the giound-nut or pea-nut (Arachis hypgm), 

X707 Hloank yauntiea I. p. Ixxiii, I was oRbUied that the 
Negrottt feed on Biiiditl* or Indian ISarthmuts, a sort of pea 
or bean pioducing Its ihxIs under ground. X756 P, Ukowni: 
yammea jus Pindarb or (Jround Nuta. 1796 Sxbdman 
Eurlnam II. xx, 113 'I he pistachio or puida nuts theyalbo 
convert into butter* 1814 tr. PtoyarVs Loango in Pinkei ton 
Fiy.XVT, SSI Iheie Itt nothing which the Negrow cult! 
vate with tfiom cate than the rinda. xSys K. F. Bur ton 
Gorilla L, 11876) I, xsH Ihe ground-nut or pea-nut,.. the 
2hnd.ir of the united .Stalat,..is eaten roasted. attrio, 
1879 LouhvtlU tU. .S.) Home 4- P'arm is Apr., My hogs 
..had.. the run of potato, pinder and pea fieldR. 

II Pindari pindaT/), sb, (a,) [a. IUndufatSn! 
pmfdrlt pifi^dra, for MaiUtbt poti^m f, a member 
of a band of plunderers called Ntndhar or pend- 
of disputed origin: i>erh. from a place-name 
ramfhtirx see Indian Antiquary XXIX. 140, 
May 1900,] 

1 . One of a body of mounted maraudeiy who 
appear to have arisen in Central India in the 
17th c., and in the iSth c. were frequently employed 
by contending princes as irregular cavalry lo pilla^ 
the country and massacre the subjects of their 
enemies. They were crushed in 1817 by the 
Marquess of Hastings, when Goveraor-Geneiai of 
Indio. Also vaadj* 

xqWlMdldHFoe,iQ ..who receive no pay, huU 

give a certain moaialy eum to the ccmniwder in cbie4 for 
pcrmteslon to maraud or plunder under the sanction of his 
bwmm. md, 104 PMfrriet, a set of plund^ who 
accompany a Maratut army. . 1794 Scott tr, PtrisMa s 
Jio,J?iieeaH 


a Maratut army. , 1794 Scott Ftnshia s 
II, xas (Yd The PjcaerrehR took Velora 1803 


Wellington in Gurw Pes^ (1B44) 3^ He has had 

3000 pindaines m bis service, to whom he gave no pay, and 
who subsisted bj^lundenng the Rajah of Kolapoor 1856 
J W. Kayd 6tr y Malcolm I vi 102 Some band of Pm- 
darees, 1889 G Smiiii iitephen Hidop 11 33 Central India 
was overrun by Piiidaii biigands 
2 , The dialect of these and their descendants. 

X90X Censns Indiet^ Classified List of Lang lAo 8 x Pend- 
haiT or Krikari a jargon based on DakhinT, which is used by 
Mubalman Peiidharas and Kakaisin Dharwar (Bombay). 
Pindaric (pindtsTik), a, and sb [ad. L. Piu- 
daj ictiSf a. Gr, XltvBaptKoSf f. nfr Sapor, name of a 
famous ancient Greek lyric poet Cf. F. Put- 
da? ique,"] 

A adj Of or pertaining to the poet Pindar; 
written, writing, etc in a style resembling or sup- 
posed to resemble that of Pindar. 

1640 Rett yonsoils Execs aiton aest VttlcattXSx^h 
Ode Pindaiick On the Death of Sir Hen Morison 1656 
Cowlfy {pule) Pindarique Odes. x668 Drydem Pram 
Poeste Ess (Ker) I 97 We may use the benefit of the 
Pindaiic way where the numbers vary, and the rhyme is 
disposed caielessly 17x1 Addison Sieci No 58 713 Those 
admirable English Authors who call themselves Pindorick 
Wnteis. 1763 IJrATim To Churchill 34 He soars Pindaric 
heights, 1869 Rogcrs Ihst Gleanings 1 19 He .built up 
Pindaric odes to the day of fais death. 

B. sb. An ode or other poem, or a metie 01 
form of verse, in imitation or supposed imitation 
of Pmdar. (Formerly sometimes applied to an 
Alexandrine : see quol. 1 697 ) Chiefly jn pt, 

X683 Mrs Bliin {pUli^ A Findarick on the i 


„ >eath of Our 

Late Soveieign. s&yi Drydcn jEneis Ded,, Ess. (Ker) II 
ai8 His Alexandrine line, which we call, though improperly, 
the Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley has often employed it in 
hi8 Odes, ibid* 229, 1 generally make the last verse of 
the triplet a Pindaric X706 Congrlvb Disc Pindanque 
Ode Aj, The Character of these late Pindariqucs, is a 
Bundle of rambling incoheieiit Thoughts, express’d in a like 
parcel of megularStaiwa's. 1876 L bici'iicNj^^. TA in 
•Ath C* I 131 Wollaston had turned the Book of Eccle- 
siastes into * Pindniics^ in order to give vent to his feelings. 
So 1 " Flucla'xioal a Obs, « Pindahio A ; Pi ai- 
darism [cf. 'S , pindansme\ Pindaric style, imita- 
tion or supposed imitation of Pindar; Pi'ndarist, 
an imitator of Pindar, a writer of Pindanc verses ; 
Pl'ndaxlzo V, [ad, ¥,ptndanser (O. de St. Gelais, 
c 1500)] inlr, (or with //), to imitate Pindar, to 
write in Pindaric style; irans,^ to make Pindanc. 

X656 Cowlly Pindar, Odesj Resurrection (l/ote). This 
Ode is truly ^Pindancal, falling from one thing into another, 
after his Eiithusiastical manner 1697 Watts Ilora Lyr 
ir Pieedoin ui, ITin'i my bold harp profusely play’d 
Piiidarical. 17x3 Stdclb Guardian No 141 F 6 Sometimes 
slie made me foam at the mouth .and act a sort of madness 
which the Athenians call the *Pindarism X867 M. Arnold 
Celtic Lit. X44 [Celtic poetry] has all through it a sort of 
intoxication of style,— a Pindnrism, to use a word formed 
on the name of the poet, on whom, above all other poets, 
the power of s^lc seems to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect. 1779-8X Johnson L, P,, Pepe Wks IV 
1x7 IVhaaa the like return might pioperly be made to a 
modern *Puidari5t 1607 R CCarewJ tr. Estieune's PFofld 
ef IPonders 43 To vse the phrase of our descanting and 
*Pindau2ing Poets 1694 Mottbux Rabelatsv. xvin. ft737) 
8t Water’s good, saith a Poet, let 'em Pindarise upon it. 
Pinde, obs, pa. t. and pple. of Pins v 
'P iit dftt* (prndor). Forms; 5 pyndore, -are, 
5-6 pynder, ( 7-8 pindai), 7- pmder. [f. Find v, 
•h-BRl,] An officer of a manor, having the duty 
of impounding stray beasts. (See also Pinnbk 2 j 
X4.. Nom. m Wr -Whicker 688/25 Inclusor, a pynder, 
0x440 Promp, Para, 400/1 Pyndare of bees>tys {Pynson 
pynnar), mclusor, xsai Fitxuerb. JF/itsb, § 148 Than 
Cometh the pynder & taketli h>m & putteth hym in the 
pynfoltle x63» (title) The Pinder of Wakefield Being the 
merry History of George a Gieene the lusty Pinder of 
the North. xjCg De Pods Tour Gi Brit III, 63 [At 
Nottingham! they have .two more [officers] tailed Finders, 
one for the Fields, and the other for the Meadows i8*x 
Clare ViU, Himtr, I. 88 While pindeis, that such chances 
look, Drive his rambling cows to pound x^ tie? ts Mer- 
cury 4 Jan., To continue the directions to the pinder not to 
allow any cattle beyond those belonging to the inhabitantb 
of the old prescriptive borough to be depastured in Hartham, 

Wilder : see Pinda, 

f Pi»ndfool. Ohs. Sarcastic perversion of Pin- 
fold, with play ow fool, 

XS30 Hooper Aem. on yoaas v 132 Then beganne the 
pyndfooleb and cloisters to be made in the churches. ^ 
Pfrndllng, dial, and U.S, \^iox pinghftg, 
or piddling \ a. dial. Fretful, out of humour, 
b. U, S, bickly, puny, delicate, 
x86x Mrs. Stowe Pearl OrAs Isl iv. 25 I’m a thinU n’ 
whether or no cows’ milk an’t gom' to be too hearty for it, 
it’s such a pmdlmg little thing. xSgo Mary E Wilkins 
ilumbU Rom,, Brakes * IVhte VMeis (i8gi) 160 Leviny s 
lookin’ kindcrpindUn’, ain’t she? A^&Cnsseds Pam Mag 
Apr. 333/a, [ nfrer seed sech peevish, piodlin, fiacuous waj& 

pin-d^ll. Bin-drop : see Pin sbfi 18. 
Fi*n-dTldt. Bust formed of filings of brass or 
other metal produced in the manufacture of pins. 

xxxa Huloet, Pynne ^o&iiperjpsefnaiPsegina, X393 G 
H^cv Ptereds Super. Wks (Grosart) 11 . 239 Him that 
can bray the Aase-mumme m a morter; and stampe his 
lewes-trumpe to Pindusj. x^ Cap. Smitii 58 

A cJjUC sand so mingled with ycallow spangles as it had 
beene halfe pindust. i«8 H. More Dm Dial, in xxxni 
(1713) 268 Those htUe fix’d Stars that shew but as scattered 
JpinSust in a fiosty night. x8« Hor. Smith Tor Util 
(xg^) II. a«3 Pindust, and fine gilt paper. 


Pine Cp^iu), sbl Obs, or arch. Forms; a- 
pine ; also 3-5 pyii, 3-6 pyne, 4 pm. [Early 
ME, pmex-^OE, *pUt^ a. K pesna punishment, 
pam (see Pogatscher § 130-334). Cf OS p(na, 
(MD./fr/s, 1 )}^, pijne, p 3 jfi\ OUG. pl?ia (MUG. 
ptnOy pSjZj Ger. petti) ^ ON. phia (S\v pmUy Da 
ptni ) ; also OIr. p/an (Ir Gael pian) . all from 
Latin. App. introduced into Teul. and Celtic with 
Christianity, and m Eng ajDplied fiist to the pains 
of hell. It IS notable that the sb. has not yet been 
found in OE., wheie the derived vb.p/man was 
common from an early period.] 
tl. Punishment; suffering inflicted as pmush- 
ment, torment, torture ; spec the penal suffeiings 
of hell or of purgatory; = Pain jo l i, 2 b Obs, 
CX160 Hatton Goip, Matt. xxv. 46 And hnnne fareS hjo 
on ece pine [Ags Gosp, susle, Lmdisf tintergo] c 1x73 
Lamb, Horn. 43 Heo bid wuniende inne hL‘'Se pine c xaoo 
Vices 4 V iriues 7 De pine of hclle a 1300 Cursor M, 497 
par pm [v ? r, jjyue, pme] j?at bei e open ham ai 1362 Langl. 
P, PL A V, 29 To take twey staues, And fette hom Felice 
from wyuene pyne [1 e, the cucking stool] rx37S Lay 
Polks MassBk, (MS. B ) 472 Alle in purgato:^ pyne c 13^ 
CiiAUCCR Ho. Ponte in 423 Of Proserpyne That queue ys 
of the derke pyne ^1425 Wyntoun Cron, vi xii, 132 
Dire Tyrandis tuk I>« haly man, And held him lang in-til 
held pyne. 1596 Dalrymplu tr. Leslie's Ilisi, Scot* vii. 54 
To stire vp.,iil men to file vice throuch the pines that thay 
see III men piiiet with 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi, Ivii 4 
The victor pardons her, that merits death and pine 

t 2 . Suflering, affliction, dutress, trouble, a 
Physical suffeiing j « Pain sb 1 3. (In ME. often 
applied to the passion of Christ.) Obs, 

XX54 0 , E. Chron, an. 1x37 , 1 ne can . .tellen alle he pines 
hi diden wrecce men on Ms land, a 12*5 Si marher 
1 Efter ure lauerdes pine ant Jiis passmn ant his defr on rode 
<71273 Orison afotc? Lord 20 in O. E Misc 139 Cryst but 
for vs holcdest so swi}7e muchel pyn 1303 R. Brunnl. 
Haifdl. kynne 723 pe pyne, he suffied for |>y gode. 1480 
Robi, Detail 8ao m Hazl, £, P P 1 251 God wotte hj's 
belly (had! gieate pyne. exfioo Montgomfrie Cheirie 4 
Sle^ 1350 Be mediuner to the man, And schaw sic cunning 
as Re can, To put him out of pyne. 

b. Mental snffeiing; gnef, sorrow, trouble or 
distress of mmd ; anguish ; » Pain j^.! 4. (In 
quot, 011600, Grievous or intense longing for 
something; cf. Pine v, 6.) Obs, ax arch. 

cxaog Lay 2515 Ofte heo haefde seorwe & pine, 13., 
E E A lilt, P A 330 ]\Iy precios perle dotz me gret 
pyne 1461 Pasion- Lett II 13 And it lyke you to take 
the woxchip uppon you. .to the pyne and dyscomfort of all 
your ille wylleis 2568 T. Howell Arb Awtiie (iByg) S7 
Mypleasuie, pine, and pain ax6oo Montgomcrip Mltsc, 
P xxxvii. 6 Sen nane bot I hes for thy persone pyne, x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso xix civ, That high cne. Pieist through her 
hart with sorrow, griefe, and pme xyax Ramsay Rtchy Sr 
Sandy 30 [He] sung on aeten reed the lovei's pine. x868 
IsA (Jraig-Knox Ballad <f Brides of Quairix, More than 
one hath lived in pine, And more than one hath died of care. 
1 3 . Trouble taken or undergone in accomplishing 
anything; labour, toil, exertion, effort, pains; 
difficulty ; * Pain sb.'^ 6. Obs. 

0x300 Cursor M, XT36 Wit pine it sal l^e seiid j^i fode 
c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1994 bey escaped 
wip mykel pyn. <xi4oo>to AloAander xso6 pus ^ede j?ai 
fuithe .And slike a prai ham apreued as pyne were to 
leken. XS33 Bcllcnoen Lizy iv. xi (S. T S ) XL 84 . 1 will 
tak pyne to do sic thingis for defence of public hbeite 
x6^4 Ray H. C Words 37 It’s Pine to tell ; it is difficult to 

i" 4 . Suffering caused by hunger or want of food ; 
the condition of pining for food; famine; want; 
staivalion. (Cf. Pinew 4, 5.) Also^. Obs, 

1567 Drant Horace^ Epist* xviii Fiv, Greedle thust and 
knawinge pyne of siluer, and of goulde, 1396 Spenser 
P. Q V V 22 Forst, tlnough penurie and pyne, .For nought 
was given them to sup or dyne 1725 Pope Ody^s xv 367 
On ml their weary ways wait care and pain, And pine and 
penury, 

b, A disease of sheep ; « PiNiNa vhl. sb 2 b. 
1804 in Trans Htghl Soc Scot* (1807) III 405 In the 
pme,. the condition of the animal is too high, itb blood too 
thick, and its pasture too and 
6. Complaint, repining, raser^, 
x8o4 Somethifig Odd III. 179 To give way to unavailing 
pines 

6. Cotnh,^ as •^ptne-siall (pyiistal)^ place of 
punishment See also Pinebank. 

<7x420 Lay Polks Mass Bk^ York Hours 43 pal. gerte 
hyni beie on his bak ctos to he pym>ta1 

Pine (pom), sb,^ Forms ; i pin, 4- pine ; 
also 4 pigne, 4-5 pyne, 5 (7 .Sk.) pyn. [OE. 
//«, ad. L. piims a pine-tree, in ME. a. F. pin •— 
L. ptn-tts, Gower’s form ptgtte, is not easy to 
explain ; F. ptgm * It pigna^ h,pinea is cited only 
of 1528 in Godef.] 

X. A tiee of the genus Pums^ or of various allied 
coniierous genera; comprising trees, mostly of 
large size, with evergreen needle-shaped leaves, of 
which many species afford valuable timber, tar, 
and turpentine, and some have edible seeds. 
cioooApiiic^wr (Th.)ll soSSehalga woldeaheawp 
senne beahne pm-beam, <11x300 Cursor M. 1377 pai sal be 
cedre, cjprese, and pine, Ihtd 1384 pe pine [«; r* pyne] 
c 1350 Leg Rood (1871) 70 pe secuiid [wanrlj sal be of cypres. 
And l« thrid of pme sal be. X390 Gower C<^/s^ II. i6x 
Enclosed with the tres of Pigne ]yime Nonarcigne]. 1483 
Caxtos GoUl* Leg* 357 b/i Ther was a tree of a pyn which 
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was dedved to ths doijUe lU} Shaks. Rtch. 11 , m. ii 
42 He [the sun] fires the prowd tops of the Easterne Pinffi 
1667 AIilton P L i sga Hii Spear* to equal which the 
tallest Piue, Hewn on Norwegian hills, were but a wand 
1794 Mrs Radcuffe niysi UMl^ko iv, J^Iountains covered 

, neaTlyiotheirsummUs with forests of gloomy pine i860 

Ruskin Peunt V vi ix. §4 Let the pme find only 
a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it will nevertheless 
grow straight, ^ 

lb. TJie wood of these trees: ~ Pike- wood i 
CX400 Lasi/tetftc's Ctruijgr 118 (Add MS) he hed he 
smyten with a ly5t dreyge staff, as of salwc opere elm pyne 
[As/m MTS pinee] i&iv Emerson House, Rafters 
of immortal pine 1870 F R Wilson C/u Lzndzs/ 79 The 
stalls are oaken, tie sittings generally being of pioe 
2 With qualifying words, applied to vanous 
species of Ftmis or other coniferous genera (or to 
their wood) * as 

Aleppo Pine, Pgmss Hale/e^rnsj Amhoyna Pine — 
Harnmar j^inot Austrian lPva»tP situs ausiruicm, Baltic 
Fine, a vanety of the timber of Ptuus syivestris\ Bhotan 
Piiie,Pi««r erce/jrt iPreas BoU x866j; Bishop's Pine, 
P muncata\ Black Pine, Ptwts ausirtaca, al>iO P, 
Murrayofta and P, of N Amenca, and species of 

Podocetypus of New Zealand and Freuela of Australia, 
Brazilian Fine, AraueatiesbrasiBensh, Broom-piiie= 
Lofig-leamd Pvte, Bull-ptne, Pmns yejffyeyi, P Saii^ 
ntanoy P* and P ponderosoy all of N. Amenca, 

Candlewood Pin^ the Mexican pitch pme or torch nine, 
Ptnus Zeocoie , Cedar-pine, Pmits glabra., of Southern 
U S ; Celery Pine (also Cehry-h(voedP ,CeUryiop{ped\ 
P\ the genus Pf^UocladuSy of Australia, New Zealand, 
etc. (Miller Planl-neanes); Cembra Pine, the Italian 
Stone pme, ChUlan Pine, Arautana uubncaia, Clus- 
ter-puie (see Citjster s6 4), Corsican Pine = Larch^ 
pfuu, Cy^ess Pine, species of Prenela.(!^<ycs\% Austral 
£ng.)t Dammar-pme, Batmtara onentahs of the hlo 
lacca^ which yields the re$m called Dammar (Henfrey 
EUm Bot (1857) § 600) I Digger-plne (bee Digger 6 ) , 
Dwarf Pine, Pitms Mtt^hus of S Europe, and P Pu 
viiluo of Austna, etc 5 Dye pine =» Kvtg^iue\ Foxtail- 
pine, Ptmts Balfounana and P, serotina\ Frankm- 
cense^ine (see Frankincense 3): Giant Pine = Sugar- 
Ptue\ C&nger-pine, die Port Orford White Cedar, a species 
of cypiess, CMsttiXcyparts Lawsofttaua ; Golden Pine, 
Ptmts^ Kmnpjert (Miller Plant-ueunes 1884) , Grey Pine, 
Ptnus Bmiksiantty of the northern parts of N Amenca, 
Hard VixA^Loi^-leaved Pine , Heavy PJne (see Heavy 
«. 30) ! Hickory Pine (see Hickory 4b)j Highland Fine, 
a vanety of the Scotch pine with horizontal blanches; 
Hioialayaix Pine (see Himalayan 1) , Hoop pine (see 
Hoop 13 b) ; Hudson’s Bay Pine = Gr^ Fzm Huon 
Tiae (see Huon pine) ; Jersey Pine^««7« tnops, a small 
species of the eastern U S , Kauri Pine (see Kauri b), 
iOng'Pine (see Kinox£ :»c), Knee pine (see Kneex^ 
13) ; Labrador Fine ss Piney Lace bark Pine, 
Ptnus Buitgeantu of Chma, wluch sheds its outer bark eveiy 
year (Nicholson DicU Gaid 1887), Larch Pine, Pmus 
Lai lets of S Europe , Loblolly Fine (see Loblolly 4), 
Lodge pole Pme (U Long-leaved 

Pine, Finns australis (P palustns), the Pitch-pine of the 
Southern U S j Mahogany Pine, Podocarpus Totma 
of New Zealand, Marlume rlne = , Meadow- 

pin^ P cuhensis of the southern U S ; Mountain Pine, 
(a) Pntus viontiada of the western U. S , {^) = Dwaip 
PtnCi Norfolk Island Fine, Araucaiiaexcelsai Nor- 
way Pine, (a] the Spruce Fir^A lies {Ptcea) excelsa, (b) 
(in U. S) the N American Red Pme, Pinm reswosa; (e) a 
variety of the timber of Finns ^Ivesins , Nut pine (see 
Nut), Old-field Pine (see Old field b); OysW Bay 
Pine, Calhiris {Frenela) australis^ of Anstialia (Henfiey 
Eletn, Bot. 1857)} Parasoljine (see Parasol sb. 3); 
Pitch pme (see Pitch-pineJ , Pond Pine, Pmus set oitna , 
Prince's Pme (see Prince) j Red Pine P resinosa of 
N America ; {p) (of Australia) Fr&nela Endlieheri , (tf) (of 
New Zealand) Dacrydtum oupressmwu, also the timbers 
Riga pine, (see Ren a 17 d), Ridge pole Pine (IT S.), 
Pmus Murrayana , Riga Pine, a luriety of the timber of 
Pmus sylvesins , Rosemary-pine — Frankincense-ptne , 
Sap-pme, Pmusngida, Scotch Fine, Pmus syloestrtsy 
commonly called Scotch Fiu , Scrub pine, (in TJ S) («) s= 
Gr^ Pine', Jersey Ptne; (<?) (of Austiaha) = 

Pwe b, Sea pine. Seaside Pine, Pmus Pinaster ox 
P mariiima, Short-leaved Pine, Putus vntis of N, 
Amenca: Silver Pine, (tfjssATeteojPiw, ( 3 ) Pmus Ptcea, 
(c) the Sliver Fir, Abies [picedfpeciinaia*, {d) (in New 
Zealand) Daerydinm colensot VMoiris Austral Eng ) ; 
Spruce pine (see Spruce sb ), Star-pine , 
Stone pine (see Stone-pine) 1 Sugar-pine, Pmus Lam- 
bertiana of California, which yields a sweet resin U5ed for 
sugar, SvTQXjM-^ine, {a\=iFr/inkiucense~pt/u , (Bi^sZong.. 
leaved Ptne , ToTchinne =Cmdlmood fime , Umbrella- 
pine “PABAsoL-jfr , Virginian Pine^Zo?^ leavedPtne, 
water-pme, Glyptosttobus heterophyllus {^axodmm 
heteropljyllwii) of China, Wax-pme, the genus Lain- 
viara, Weymouth Fine, the comiaon American white 
pine, Pmus Strobus, largely planted by Lird Weymouth 
when introduced into England, White Pine, various 
species with light-coloured wood, esp the Noiway pme or 
Spruce, Pmusbtrobus of N. Amenca, and species oxFrenela 
and Podocarpus of Australia, etc , Wild Pine = Scotch 
Pine (see also 5!)), Yellow Pine, various species with 
yellow or yellowish wood, as the Long-teavea PtnCy the 
£/i(n( leccved Fine, the Hemiy Pine, etc. 

1866 Treas Bot. 382 D\ammm d\ orteniaUs, the ^Amboyna 
Pine, IS a tiee of the Moluccas, 100 feet high Ibid, 891 
■^Baltic, Riga, Norway, Red, or Meinel Pme is the timber 
of Pmus ^hesirts as grown in the noith of Europe. 
1843 Marrvat M Violet xliv, The pme, both *black and 
white x866 Treas. Bot 8qo Black Pine, Ptnus austriaca 
— , of New Zealand, Podocarpus ferrvgitmts. xBay in 
BibChoff VanLiemen s Land (1832) 180 The Green Foiest . 
comprises myrtle, sassafras, *celeiy top pme x8d6 Treas 
Bot 881 FihyUocladns\ rJiomboidalis, the Celery-topped 
Pine, is in cultivation as an ornamental tree. 1785 Martyn 
Roussem's Bot. xxviii (1794) ^4 The *Cembra Pine has 
five leaves in a sheath 1857 HENrRPY Ekm Bot § 600 
Araveana includes the enormous ^Chilian Pine, A. imbrt* 
cata, Ihdy P\piud^ Pinaster, the ^Cluster-pine. 178^ 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot xxviii. (1794) 444 ^Frankincense 
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Fine has three leaves coming out of the same sheath. 1890 
Boston (Mass ) Jml 3 Nov. {Adoi ), A valuable tract of 
*hard-pine timber-land 1848 ^Jersey Pine [see Scrub 
Pinel 1847 Ansted Anc, World v 89 Resembling the 
Altingia, or "‘Norfolk Island pine /xxSiy T Dwicht Trav 
New Eng etc. (1821) II. 158 Here, for the first time, we 
saw the “Norway pme x866 [see Baltic Pine] x86s 
Mbs Meredith O^r the Straits 1 16 Gioups of our 
beautiful “Oyster Bay Pme. 1785 Martyk Rousseau's 
Bot. xxviu (1704) 443 The most known Ipine] among us 
is the “Scotch Pine, or, as it is vulgarly called, Scotch Fir 
this has two leaves in a sheath xSiifS Gray Sot U S 439 
jersey or “Scrub Pine Barrens and sterile hills, New 
Jersey and southward x866 Treas. Bot S91 Scrub Pine, 
Ptnus Bankstana. 1884 Miller Plasti-n , Ptnus Bank- 
stana. Gray, or Northern, Scrub-Pine tree — ine^Sy New 
jersey Scrub Pine 1865 Daily Tel 26 Oct 4/+ He drained 
the soil, and planted bent and the “sea-pine over sixteen 
hundred acres of windy sand t88x Stevenson Virg 
Puensqney Ordered Southt The troubled, busy-lookmg 
gioups of sea pines 1887 Nicholson’s Did, Gard. sv 
PtmiSf P. Latmct itana “Sugar Pine California, etc, 1827, 
This, one of the tallest of all Pines, has an enormous giith, 
r8S7 Henfrey Elem Bot, § 600 P[tnus] palnsins, the 
“Swamp-pine of Viigmia. 1866 Treas, Bot, 537 (^lypto- 
strobuAhetercphyllus, a small tree eight to ten feet high, is 
the (Chinese “water Pine, planted along the margins ofrice- 
fields near Canton, H. Walpole Let, to P^oivtapi 

8 Nov., A dozen of the New England, or Lord “Weymouth’s 
pme. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xxviii (1794) 445 Wey- 
mouth Pine In North Amenca it is called “White Pine, 
and IS excellent for masts, i8m R Taylor TeJka a Maui 
439 {Podocoipus excelsus) This tiee is generally called 
the white pme, fiom the color of its wood x88B Cassells 
Ptcturesqne Australasia III aio (Morris). 1893 Scrib- 
ner's Mag June 697/1 The wbite-pine supply of this 
country stands m the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota xSgS Morris Austral Eng s v. , White P[me]— 

S n Australia) Frenela robusia,, , Podocarpus elata, (In 
ew Zealand) P. dacryoides. xgox J, Black's Carp ^ 
Biitld, Home Handur ix 78 The material for a drawing- 
board that IS most satisfactory in use, is white pme x8xz 
A T Thomson Loud Dtsp (i 8 r 3 ) 298 The “Wild Pine, or 
Scotch Fir x8za J, huNT Lett Amer, 229 White and 
“yellow pines, similar to those of Canada, aie brought from 
Allegany river 

b Also applied to plants of other orders, re- 
sembling the tme pines in foliage or some other 
respect; e.g certain species of Lycopodium or 
Club-moss (Festoon Pme, L, rupesire\ Moon- 
fmit Fine, L, luctdulum ; Running Pine, L. clavor 
imi) see also Gkoukd-pdse, Princdb’s pine^ Sobew- 
PIKE, and senses 5, 5 b. 

1760 J Leb hUrod Bot. App, 323 Stinking Ground Pine, 
Campmrosma. 

3 , iramf. Something made of pme-wood : e. g. 
a toich, a ship, a mast. Chiefly 
1586 A Day Eng Secretary 11. (i62j5) 78 Synecdoche .as 
to say, the lofty Pine did scowre the Seas , tor the Shippe 
made of the Pine tree X640 Glapiiiornl Ladtes Prwtledge 
IV Plays 1874 II 148 Hymen light thy Pine a 1704 T. 
Brown On Dh Onnouas Recov Wks. 1730 L 50 E'er, 
floating pines weie steered by datingman x^z-p Falconer 
Shtpwr 11. 917 Fast by the fated pine bold Rodmond stands. 

1 4 . pi The edible seeds of the stone-pine {Emus 
or other species. Obs. [app, from L ptnea.^ 
133S"® Dm ham Acc Rolls (Suitees) 527, j Ii, et di de 
pynes Thid.^n Maces, pynei, et galanga. c X430 Two 
Cookery-bks 15 Mynced Datys, Pynys and Roysonys of 
Corauns c 1430 Ibid 95 Resons of coiance, Pjrneb, Clowes, 
Maces. 1383 Rates oj Cudonis D vij, Pine the pound, vj<f, 

6. « PiKE-APPLB 2 * cf Pina i 
x66x Evelyn Diary 9 Aug , The famous Queen Pine 
brought from Barbados , the flxst that were ever seen m 
England were those sent to Cromwell foure years since 
a 1683 — Htsf Relig (X850) 1 . 29 The royal pme— a com- 
pendium of all that is deliaous to the taste and smell 1764 
Museum Rust in xxxi 14a It will produce about one 
hundred and fifty pines a year, 1833 Penny Cyct I 490/r 
In the island of Penang there 15 a sort [of pine-apple) all 
the flowers of which always change into branches, each of 
which bears a pine, terminated by a crown, so that a great 
cluster of pine apples is produced by a single stem, speci- 
mens of this sort are called doable pines 1879 F W Robin- 
son Coward Conscience 11 xv, Two of the choicest pines 
had been cut for dessert, 

b. Wild JHne , name in the West Indies, etc. 
for species of Ttllandsta (allied to Anatiassa), 
epiphytes grow mg upon trees 
1707 Sloanb Jamaica I 189 The Wild Pine is a plant so 
caUed because it somewhat lesembles the bush that bears 
the pme [i e pine-apple], 1829 NaU Phil, Prtlmi Treat 
39 jUsef Knowl Soc ; In the West Indies,. a kind of plant 
called the Wild pine grows upon the blanches of the trees, 
c. A liqueur made fiom the pme-apple fruit 
xfc8 Sporting Mag, II 285 Three glasses of pine and one 
of Cura9aa 

6. A figure of a pme-apple or a pine-conc 
*790 W, WniGHTE Grotesque ArchU 13 On the top is a 
pine, which should be double gilt 
7 . attnb. and C’o/wA, as pine bark, board, bought 
fire, forest, grove, plain, plantatim, splint, stem, 
stump, thicket. Umber, tract, etc,; (sense 5) J 
pmeframe, -pit, plant, pme-bearing, ^bordered, I 
’■butli, -capt, -clad, -covered^ ^creeping, •‘Crested, 1 
-crownedi -doited, -enciuled, •fringed, -shaded, etc, 
adjs , pine-beanty, a moth. Trachea pinxperda, | 
whose larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-beetle (also j 
ptne-bark beetle), any one of vanous small beetles j 
destructive to the bark or wood of pines; pine j 
bird's-nest pme-hlight, a blight or 

I disease of pine-baik caused by an aphis, as Cher* j 


mes pinicorticis, which secretes a coating of white 
filaments ; also the insect itself, pine-blufif, a bluff 
or precipitous cliff ci owned with pine-trees , pine- 
bud moth, the Tortncine, Orthotmiia tut lonana \ 
pine-bullfinoh =« pine-grosbeak \ pme carpet, a 
species of carpet-moth, as Thera firmata, whose 
larva feeds on pine-trees; pme-ohafer, a N, 
American beetle, Anomala pimcola, which feeds 
on pine-leaves ; pme-oloth =s Pine-ai*plk cloth , 
pme-coue, the cone or fruit of the pine-tree ; 
pine-drops, the N. American plant Pierospora 
andromdea (N O MonoU^opacesd), parasitic on the 
loots of pine-trees (cf. beech-drops ) ; pme-filnoh, 
(a) = p%ne-grosbeak\ Ifi) « pine-sishn, fPiii®- 
glandule « Pineal glafidi pine goldflnoh « 
pine-sisktn ; pine grosbeak, a large finch, Pint- 
cola emteleator, inhabiting pine-woods in Knrope 
and North Amenca; pme grouse « dusky grouse 
(see Gbousb sb, i); pine gum, a resin resembling 
sandarach, obtained from Austxalian trees of the 
genus Calkins or Frenela\ pme hawk-moth, 
a species of hawk-moth, Sphinx pimsiri, whose 
larva feeds on the pme-tiee; pme-house « 
PiNBBY I ; pine-kernel, («) the seed of any pme- 
tree, esp. when edible ; t W ike pineal gland j 
pin© knot (CZ Si), a knot (Knot sh 1 14) of pine- 
wood, used as fuel; pme-land, land on which 
2:>ine-trees grow or are grown ; pine-linnot»/z;to- 
szshin, pine-lizard, the common brown lizard of 
N. America, Sceloponts undidaitis) pme-marton 
(see Makten 2), pine-raast, pinc-concb collec- 
tively (see Mast shf) ; pine-mouse, a N. Ameri- 
can meadow-moubc, Ai'vmla (Pilymys) pinetorum, 
usually inhabiting pinc-barrens ; pine-needle, tlie 
needle-shaped leaf of the pine (hence pme-ncedle 
wool » ptne-wool) ; pine-oil, name for various 
oils obtained flora the leaves, twigs, wood, or tesin 
of pine-trees; +pinG-plough0d a., ploughed by 
' pines ^ i.e. ships (cf. 3); pine-sap, a 1 eddish 
fleshy plant, MomUopa Hypopitys iJTypopitys 
vtullifiora), formerly supposed to be parasitic on 
tiic roots of pme-trees ; also, the allied Schwei- 
nitizaodorata {Sweet Pine-sap ) ; pine-sawfiy, any 
sawfly‘ whose larvce feed on pine-trees, esp. Lo- 
phyrus pzni, pine siskin, a small N* American 
siskin 01 finch, ChysomiU is{Carduelis, eyeSpinus') 
ptnus, found in pine-woods; pino-snftke, a large 
harmless snake of the N. American genus Pityo- 
phis, found in pine-woods ; pine-stove = PiNKiit 
i; pme-strawberry (see bTKAUBKRUY); pine- 
thistle, a species of thistle, Atraciylis {Carltna) 
gummifera, the root of which contains a gummy 
substance; pine-torch, a torch made 01 pine- 
wood; pine-warbler, a small N. American 
warbler, Dendrccca pmus, inhabiting pine-woods; 
pine -weed, a small N. American plant, IJypericum 
Saroihra or mtdicanh, with wiry branches and 
small scalc-like leaves; also called orange-grass 
{Treas, BoU 1866); pine-weevil, any weevil 
which infests pine-trees, as Hyhbius abieiis and 
species oiPlssodes {Nicholson's J)UL Gard, 1887) ; 
pine-wool, a wool-hkc material made from the 
spun fibres of pine-leaves, used in some countries 
for garments (Miss Pratt Flower, PI, (1861) i6(>) ; 
pine-worm, the larva of the pine-sawfiy. See 
also PiNB-APPLB, Pinb-barrek, etc. 

x8^ Nu. kolsods Diet, Gard , “P/w Ba>k Beetle^ numerous 
species of small beetles., live below the lutrk of Fir-trees atul 
other Conifers. 026x4 Sir W Mure D/do 4 * Mneas it. 47s 
A^ed Atlas, who^e “pyn- 1 >eariiig browes Nor hatle nor 
wind, cschcwes. xBdj Nit holson's Diet Ga*d s v Ptnus, 
The “Pme Beauty, TraJteapimperda X89S Garden 27 Aug. 
200 The Scotch Fir shoots, .have been tunnelled by the 
“Pine beetle 1766 J Bartkam Jrnl 18 Jan. in \V, Stork 
Acc. E FUnida 41 We rowed, by some tMk and “piin- 
bluffs 2825 Oente. Mag XCV. 1 6 Lumber, sikN as “pine 
boards and scantling 1890 ^ R BoLtiRpa oiiu* Col Refrmer 
(1891) 292 Vast plains and “uiiic bordered sandhtih x<?S7 
TitoKNLEY tr Ltmgui Daphnts <v CAAv 29 She crowned 
her head with “jnne boughes 18x9 Sheih-v PfometA 
Unb. IV. 48 The pine liougbn are singing Old Kmg> with 
new gladness ^ r88x Miss tlRMEKOii /ujur Insects (1890) 
246 The caierpillais of the “I^ne-lind Moth are mjurtons to 
the Scotch Fir, Silver Kr, and \ ari^/us spedcs of Pine x8o8 
Scott Marm vi Introd zo His low and “pme built hall. 
ax8ix R CvMBERUNDinT Mitchell (1822) U. 

4a O’er themoamam’s “pine-capt biow. 1786 K, P, Joori uu 
Pers Heroiite ii ix, 23 Hui “(line clad head Old Alhos 
bow'd. x86o TvitDxu Glue. 1 xti. 90 At the ocher side 
was the pine-clad slope, x^ Woodwam> Nat Hist, 
Earth 11.(1723) 81 Nuts, “Pine-Cones, and the like. xB66 
W. M. Rossetti m Pol. Ref, 4 L. Poems p xltl, A gtU 
bronze pine-cone, hollowed, and ix feet in height, wsed once 
to be at the summit of the Sepulchre or Mow of Hadrian. 
X870 Emerson Soc 4- Soht-, Farming Wks. (fk^n} III. 60 
Nature drops a pine-cone m Mariposa, and U Jives fifteen 
centunes 1884 0 . A. Towmsinu in Century Mag, XX VI L 
824 “JbneHwmed hiHs. xfl68 Wood Homes wifAattt A/, 
xiu, 248 The “Plne-Cree^ng Warbler ^ydna ptmu$\, 1777 
Elb: Ryvbs Poems 36 Up the “pbto-ciowRHhUl A* 
Paiosave lyr. Poem 141 Neath slopes of 
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Tivoli 1866 Tten^ Bot , dn^s^ an American name 
for Picroi^ima x8q4 R B Sharpe Handbk Btrd^ Gt 
Brti I, 01 The *Pine*finch, Pmicola emtckaior xKo 
Tindall Gtac r mi, 86 Aftei dinner we gathered lound 
the *pme-fiie x 8 aa Sui lli y To Jcinc—ihe Recollect i We 
wandered to the *Pine Poiest 1637 Tiiorni ly tr Lonsiid 
Dahhms Chloe 92 They a owned niin [a goat] with *i>ine- 
gar lands 16x3 Cuoojtr Body of Man 468 The backeside 
of the ’‘Pme-glandule. X77aloRMrnuijP/«/ Trans LXII 
40a *Pine Giosbcalc 1884 Ilmpo's Mag- Mar 619/1 One 
of our most beautiful .ind interesting winter visitants is the 

? iac grosbeak x8§9 W, S. Coitman Woodlands (1862) 36 
t will change fust into a blown chiysnlis, then into a large 
and pictty moth— the *Pitie-hawk hloth 1887 1/tcholso^s 
J)tii Craid s. V Pine - ap ^ le ^ Piovision should be made, in 
* Pine houses 01 pits, foi applying a thin shading for a few 
houi s on b> igbt siimmei days 1598 JSjiwlario II iv b, Some 
dry Figgcs, and two ounces of ’•Pine kernels 163^ H. Moui 
Antid, Aih 1 m (171a) 33 That paiticular piece of the 
Huun they cull the Conaium or I^me-kerncl, *7x2 ti 
Pomvt's lint Ihuqs I, X44 The Indian Pine KeuieLs aie 
little Almonds of a yellowish while Coloui, 179X W 
Bar I RAM Catolina 387 To collect a great quantity of wood 
and *Pine knots to feed our fiies. 1763 J. Baiuram ^ful 
36 Deo in W. Stoik Au JS (1706) 8 We encamped 

on a blulT m the *pine-land. X885 <!tde Hat, 

(x888) 111* 4SX SiceloJ>orus] itndnlains ,,'px^tcts the more 
sandy localities coveicd with pine, and is often called the 
* *pmo lizard \ 1893 Ontrng (U S.) XXVI. 34/3 A pine 
lizard lan up the tiunk of a cedar lice, X77a Forster in 
P/id, 'IV-ans, LXII, 37a *lhne Mmtcn, 1884 Jin cries 
Red Deer ix x6o A rcddish-biown marten-cat, or pine- 
niarten. x866 in litg^insonls Uanm d Mem, Btog,, WhUie^ 


t 3 . D^ans, To put to labour; rejt, to take pains, 
exert oneself, labour, toil (« Pain v, 4)* Ohs, 


xZ A tor. ^r.torto lK.» pynto wlb 

owr beestia. ^*400 tr, Seereta Secret , Gov Lord^ xcvii. 
100 HU fedyr and his modlr pyned hem to ere hym som 
ctaft. X400 Desir, Troy iZ5S» All jerauntid the gome to 


iiiiirtuii, lODO 111 s sjarvma nicm, JJiag,, rr mue* 

wore 1, 4Z0 The di y leaves and *pine-needles aie as luxurious 
to lie on x866 Waits Diet, Chem, IV 649 ^Pine-otl 01 
names .applied to certain oils resemhlinff oil of 
turpentine, obtained in v.iiious ways fiom pine and ur-trccs. 
x8xq Sjdemiid P'olltes I, 39 Sci ambling over thc^pine^it, 
he sheared ofT. 1837 Civ, Arch, ft nl, L 34/a The 

noii-ioofecl vinery with a pine pit in the middle, axtxj 


T\ Dwiom Tfav, Hetu Kn^q,^ etc, (xSai) II. The lands 
aio either *pinc-pl.ims, or intervals X766 Cornet Parmer 
s, V, Pine^appte, Generally.. *pine plants., brougnt from the 
Wcsi-Iiulies, Imve a white insect adhering to them* 1773 
(1. Wmitt Selborne xlii, 106 The *plne-plantations of that 
notileman are very grand. xtoB Svr.vttST«R Du Barins u 
il. 111. Colonies 180 The ♦ihne-plough‘d Sea. xSpo *R, 
Boi.urbwood' Cot, Reformer iBsTlieunbatkcu^pIne- 
posia of the rude verandah. 1837 G ray First Lessons Bot 
(xB66) 35 Other parasitic plants, like the Beech drops and 
^Pinc sap, fasten tlieir roots under ground upon tlie roots of 
neighboi iiig plants. X8B7 Nicholson's Diet, Gardening «.v,, 
Lophyrns Pud is the one generally denoted by the name of 
*Pinc hawfly. 1883 Ladv Brassiy The Trades 344 The 
*iiine shipping season is a poiiod of gieat activity in the 
Bahamas, 1880 Liln Umv, ICnowl, (N. Y.) XI, 730 *Pine 
!»nakc, Vifnop/u s inelnnolettcus 1803 Oniing (U S ) XXV 1, 
39/s A pine snake, bloated and gfislening, wiigglcs acioss 
the road, a X843 fiou 1 iinv Comm,-pt, Bk her. u (1849) 660/ 1 
Candles made of tlie *Bine-splnUs. 1894 Home Mustonarp 
(N. Y.) Oct. 328 This Viue-^itump land, is proving to be 
the licsL potato land in the world 1867 II Latham Black 
4* White 38 They always had to ude off at night six or 
seven miles, up into the ^pine-thickets, to sleep x84a P. J. 
Sklhy Brit Forest Tiees 410 I'be durability of *Pme 
ti mber , . is considered to lie scarcely inferior to that of the oak. 
X837 Mavmw Pxp, Lex,y *Pine thistle. xSm G. Downes 
JMt, Cent Countries I, 99 The Valley of Gnndelwald, 
intcisnersed with verdant lawns and sable ♦pine-trncts. 
x8^ UealihRxkih, Caial 43/3 *Pine Wool Antl-rheumatic 
Underclothing. 

Pine (pain), v. Forms : i-a plnlan, 3-7 pyne, 
3- pine. XOKpiniany f. pin, Fiii B sh ^ : cf. MDn., 
MLG. ptnm, I)u. ptjnen, OlIG. ptndn (MUG. 
ptnefi, ON. pina to torment, punish 

(Sw. jpim, Da. pine to torment) ; cf. also OIr., 
In, Gael, pian to torment, f. pirn sb. Cf, later 
peine^n. Pain, from OF.] 

+ 1 , irans. To aillict with pain or sulTering:; to 
cause to suffer ; to torment, trouble, distress. Also 
absoL Ohs, (Cf. Pain v, a.) 

0893 K. /Rr p«rd Oros, ir in. § 4 Da pineden hie hiene mid 
hie Ids hand forbarndon. C950 Lindisf, Gosp, 
Matt viii. ao Da cuome hider air tid to pinenne rriiv, u. 


Matt viii. 39 Da cuome hider asr tid to pinenne fri^j. 5. 
brcasenne] uslli. X154 0 , P, Chron, an. 1137 [Hi] pineden 
him alle i>e ilce pining bat ure Dnhten was pmed, tfixyS 
Lamb, Uom, xy He was ipinct ermiliclie to debt aiaas 
Alter, R, 40 ^ Neuer er nu nes ich ful pined a X340 Hampole 
Psalter iv. $ Doand penaunce & pynand 30W for aowre 
synnes. X494 Fabvan Chron, 1. cxxii, 99 He was taken w 
suspecciun, and so turmentyd and pyned y* he conf^syd. 
1369 T, Unokroown OnUi agst. Ibis Kyj b, An!,tophanes 
Mas by publike authontie pyned to death. X03S Quarlbs 
Pnthl, V. i. ill. 346 O tell him .how my soule is pin’d. *7*4 
Ramsay Tea^t Mice,, Scots Cantata, Hence frae ray breast, 
contentious care. Ye’ve tint the power to pine, [xijw Free- 
man Norm, Cong, V xxiii. 385 Truly might the Chronicler 
hay . that never were martyrs so pined as they '^re.J 
t 2 . in(r. To suffer, to undergo pam. Ohs, rare, 
(In later use merged in 5.) 
cxx7< Lamb, Horn 3S Ic walde fein pinian and sitten on 


ciate ; to deprive or stint of food, to starve. Also 
with away, to death, etc. Now mie exc. died, 

1297 R Glooc (Rolls) 9230 pis bissop was ney to grounde 
ibrojt Mid hongei . . He wep Sc ciide on is men )jat hu wolde 
on him rewe pat he neie to depe ipined <7x380 Wveur 
Serm Sel Wks II 155 pei pyiien hem bi be worste hungu 
1549 CiiCKC Hurt Sedit (1641) 23 Seeing yee so unpitti- 
fully vex men, pine them with famine 1563 Ld. J 
Gray in Ellis Ortg Lett, Sei n II 279 The thought 
and caie she takethe .pines hei awaye. 1596 Barrohgii 
Aleth Vhysuk (ed 3) 372 Phisitions keepe their patients 
in daikencs, pining them euen vnto bones 160S Holland 
Sveton III When as shee was fully deteimined to pine her 
selfe to death hee caused her mouth perfoi ce to bee opened, 
and meate to be crammed into her throate CX64S in 
GloveFs Hist Deil^ i (1829) App. 67 fWingfielcl Manor] 
was a place that could not be otherwise taken, without they 
weie pined out *73x-3 Miiler Card Did (ed. 2) s v 
Crocus J The Bulb seem’d to be pin’d and emaciated. 1739 
Sarah Fielding C'tess of Delheyn I 223 He fattened on 
Flattery, and pined himself away, ciex845 Hood Lamia 
iv. I’d pine him to a ghost for want of rest. 1848 Buckley 
Iliati 17 But he pined away liis great heart, remaining there 
xBBx Leicesiersh, Gloss,, Pine, to starve, kill by starvation. 

‘ They besieged the town in hope to pine ’em 1883-94 R 
Bridges JSios 4 Psyche June 111, If she there had died of 
hunger pined. 

absoL C1613 Rowlands Pairs of Spy-Knmes xg Thou 
do’st onely pinch, and pme, and spare, To hord vp money. 

6. tiUr, To become wasted or feeble, from suffer- 
ing (bodily or mental), esp. from intense grief, etc., 
wasting disease, or want of sustenance; to lose 
vitality or vigour j to languisli, waste away. 

c X449 Bocius (Laud MS 359 If xoh), That he shiilde other 
dayes nyne In prison leve and there pyne. <7x440 Promp, 
Paw, 400/1 Pynyn, or languryn in sekenesse, , lanpteo, 
elangueo, 1548 Latimer Plou^^s (Aib ) 25 So doeth the 
soule pyne a way for default oT gostly meate 1360 Daus 
tr, Slndands Comm 392 His wife, whiche pined to deathe 
for SOI owe 1393 Shaics Zuer 11*5 He ten times pines, 
that pines beholding food c x 66 ^ Mrs HurcniNbON Mem, 
Col, //uichtnsoti (1846) 266 Pining with spite and envy, 
*774 Golusm. Nat Jlist (X776) VI. 18 They tfenemlly pine 
away and die in a shoi t time 1782 J oiinson Let to Boswell 
28 Mar. in Life^ You must get a place, or pine in penury, 
xSyx R. Eliis Catullus vui. 14 But thou’ft be mourning 
thus to pine utmsk’d alway. 

b. tran^. Of things : To lose bulk, vigour, or 
intensity ; to languish 

*727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 112 The sparkling flames 
latse water to a smile, Yet the pleas’d liquor pines, and 
lessens all the while. 1844 Mrs Browning Lay Brown 
Rosary n. 107 Ah me, the sun I the dreamlight ’gins to 
pine, 1887 Moloney Forestry W, Aft *173 iu the Canaiy 
Islands, wnere the tobacco industry had to be resorted to 
after the cochmeal pined 

c. irms, with away or out*. To consume or 
spend (life, health, etc.) in pining. 

X7a3 Pope Odyss, xv. 383 She, .for Ulysses lost Pined out 
her bloom, and vanish'd to a ghost *775 S. J , Pratt Liberal 
Opin, xxxiv. (1783) 1. soB Many pirang away existence 
under the lashes . . of reproach. i8sx Thackeray £ng Hum, 
vi. Barristers pining a hungry life out in chambers, 

6. intr To be consumed with longing; to 
languish with intense desire, to hunger after some- 
thing ; to long eagerly. Con8t./o^, after, or inf, 

X59a SiiAKS. Rom ^ ytd. v iii 336 The new-made Bride- 
groome .For whom (and not for Tybalt) luhet pinde X696 ^ 
Tate & Brady Ps, xlii a For thee, my God, My thirsty 
Soul doth pme X74B Anson’s 111. 11, 3W who died 
there pining for their native home 1829 Lyt ^ Devereiix 
ir, vii, We pine for sympathy x88i Besant & Rice ChafL 
of Fleet III. as8 HarryTemple was wise enough to give up 
pining after what he could not get, 

7 . vntr. To lepine, complain, fiet. 

1687 Norris Hymn, ^Long have I view'd 'JijN o longer will 
I grieve or pine. *838 Lytton Leila ii 11, The eager and 
ardent spirits tha^ined at the. .inactivity of Feidinand's. . 
campaign. 1840 I^rham Ingol Leg, Ser i Bagman’s Dog, 
Scratching and whining, And moaning and pining. 

b. trans. To repine at, lament, mourn arch. 

z6^ Milton P L vi 84B Abasht the Devil stood and 
saw vertue in her shape how lovly,aaw, and pin’d His loss, 
*872 Swinburne Unaer Microscope 8 We.. see, and pine 
our loss. 

8. a. trans. To cause (fish) to shrink, in the pio- 
cess of curing ; to dry by exposure to the weather. 


ete.) by wffering of body or »md, e*p. by want of 
food or W wasting disease ; to cause to languish j 
to went ont, waste away, reduce to leanness, ema- 


the Herring, that it makes it suffe. 1705 Sc Acts Ame 
(1824) XL 293/t That all the hemng or white fish, shall be 
pined cured and packed from the bottom to the top with 
ferreign salt allennarly. 1814 Swrrbff Shetl, 

ox When the body of the fish is all equally dried, here called 
pmed, which is known by the salt appearing on the surface 
in a white eflloiescence, here called bloom 
b. tntr. Offish; To shrink or * render’, as in 
the process of curing. 

x68i Chetham Angleds Fade^. iv. g ai (1689) 53 Some 
expert Anglers preserve Salmon Spawn, from pining, with 

Pineal (piiw^lj Ijamal), a. Ami, [a. F, 
pinial, f. L. ptnea a pine-cone : see -al.] Resem- 
bling a pine-cone in shape : applied to a small 
somewhat conical body (the pined body oxpneal 
gland), of unknown function, situated behind the 
third ventricle of the brain, and containmg sand- 

like particles. ^ , 1 - , 

*68* tr, Wdlis’ Rm Med, Wks Vocab, Pineal kirncl in 


Prominencies which grow to the upper part of the Mai rowy 
substance 17x2 Addison Sped No 275 v 4 The Pineal 
Gland, which many of our Modem Philosopheis suppose to 
be the Seat of the Soul 1783 Reid Iniell Pmvets it iv 99 
Des Caites, obseiving that the pineal gland is the only part 
of the brain that is single, was deteimined by this to make 
that gland the soul’s habitation X83X Carlyll ,S<k; i Res 
I X, How, without Clothes, could we possess the inastei- 
oigan, soul’s seat, and ti ue pineal gland of the Body Social * 
I mean, a Purse ? 1840 G, V. Ellis Anat 44 The upper 
part of each lateral boundary is the optic thalamus, with the 
peduncles of the pineal body extending along it 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson A turn, Lfe 343 The pineal gland . 


KOLLESTON Cc JACKSON Atum, Lope 343 ihe pineal giana . 
has been supposed to lepresent either the region of closure of 
the neural folds, or else, an unpaired eye. 

b. Pertaining to or connected with the pineal 
body, as pineal eye, peduncle, ventricle , see quots. 

x88B Rolleston & jACKS0Nri«w«. Lzj% Index, Pineal eye 
[/bid 343 tiofe. Recent researches have shown that in 
Lacertilia. the apex of the pineal gland is transformed into 
an azygos eye ] 1893 Syd, Sac Lex , Pineal peduncles, the 
peduncles of the pineal gland P ventricle, a hollow in the 
pineal gland, a foetal survival 

Fine-aDple, pineapple (pai n ise p’l) F mms 
see Pine sb^ and Ai’PUb ; also 6 pineable, pyne- 
able, [f. Pine sh,^ 4- Apple.] 

1 . The finiit of the pine-tree j a pine-cone. Obs, 

: exc. did. Formerly also applied to the edible 
seeds or ^kernds’ [pine-nuts), 

1398 Trevisa DeP R xvii cxxii (Tollem MS), 

Pinea, puiappel, is b* hute of be pine tre. ,])e pinappel 
is bomoste giet note and conteyneb in it selfe many curneles, 
closid in ful harde schnles a 1400 Pistill of Susan 83 On 
peren and pynappel J>ei loyken in pees *548-77 Vicary 
Anai, vii (1888) 57 The Harte hath the shape and forme of 
a Pyneapple *377 B. Goocn Hetesbach's Husb (1586) 63 
The Haitichoch the fruit of it something resembleth the 
Puieable 1663 G. IIavlrs P della Valle’s T? av M, India 69 
To outward view it [Ananas] seems, when it is whole, to 
lesemble our Pine-Apple *7x2 J. Jamls tr, Le Blond's 
Gardening 147 The ihnc is a Tree very different from the 
Fir. .Its Fruit is call’d the Pine-Apple. 

b. A figure or image of a pine-cone, used as an 
ornament or decoration. 

*483 Wardr Acc, in Gioseri;ti^7. Rep, I. 39 Blue clothe 
of gold, WLOght with nett and pyne appels. i66x Morgan 
Spfi Gentry iii. vii. 77 [Some] take the leaves of this coat 
to he pine-npples X779 Swinburne Trav, i^awxliv. 417 
A slender square minaret terminating in a ball or pine apple 
2 The juicy edible fruit of the Ananas, Ananassa 
sativa, a large collective fruit developed from a 
conical spike of fioweis, and surmounted by a 
crown of small leaves, so calledfrom its resemblance 
to a pme-cone . see quot 1665 in i ; « Pine 
sb,^ 5. b The plant which bears this, A^ta- 
nassa sativa (N.O Bromehacece), a native of 
tropical South America, widely cultivated in tropi- 
cal countnes generally, and in hot-houses also m 
temperate climates. 

x6^ Evelyn Hal Hori, 83 Pine-appIes, Moly, Persian 
Jasmine. x666 J. Davies Htsi Caribby Isles 58 The 
Ananas or Pine-Apple is accounted the most delicious fruit 
.of all America. x 6 g^Phil Trans XVIIL 377 The^<g*<r- 
Tstakka or Ananas, called by our American planters, The 
Pine- Apple, 1746 H, Walpole Leif (1846) II 188, 1 had . . 
given a guinea for two pine-apples 1B70 Veats Nat Hist, 
Comm 186 Vessels can now bring npe pine-apples from the 
West Indies to England in pretty good condition 
3. attrib and Comb, t sense i, as pine- 
apple kernel, seed, a seed of the pine-cone, 
esp. as used for food j pine-apple nut, a pine- 
cone ; pine-apple tree, a pine-tree, esp. Fmus 
Pinea (all Ohs), 

*376 Baker Jewell of HeeUih 93 b, *Pyne apple kirnels 
1723 Bradley Family Diet, s v Syrup, Ada the Pine- 
Apple Kernel, Pistachees, and bruised Seeds 1368 Turner 
Herbal in. Pref , The kernelles of the ^’Pineaple nut. c 1420 
Pallad, on Husb iv. 686 *PynappuI seed is sow. xioB 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R xvn exx (Tollem MS ), The 
*pinapel tree is calde bo J)e * pinus ' and ‘ pinea * 1667 Primatt 
City ^ C, Butld XS3 Things which are green all Winter; As 
Juniper. Pine-AppIe-trees, Eugh. 

b in sense 2 , as pine-apple culture, garden, 
plant', pine-apple cloth, a thin translucent doth 
made from pine-apple fibre ; « Pina 2 ; pine- 
apple fibre, the fibre of the leaves of the pme- 
apple ; pine-apple flower, a flower, or plant, of 
the S, African genus Eucomis (N O. Ltliacese), in 
which the cluster of flowers is surmounted by a 
tuft of bracts like that of the pine-apple; pine- 
apple potato (see quot.) ; pine-apple rum, rum 
flavoured with pine-apple; pine-apple shawl, 
a shawl made of pine-apple cloth; pme-apple 
strawberry « pine-strawbet ry (see Stkaweeebt) 
1858 Hogg Veg, Kmgd, 763 Bromha PigncL a native of 
Manilla, yields ime bair-hkeiibres, with which the celebiated 
♦pine-apple cloth of the Philippines is made, *873 ures 
Did, Arts (ed. 7) ni J78 Pine-aprieTOtn and cloth. 1883 
Moloney W, AfneauFtsheriesseWish . Exhib PuU) Drag- 
nets- made of*^pineapple or othernbre, *897 Mary Kingsley 


^^Pin^pple flower *843 Thackeeay Pimhco Pavihon 111, 
The *pine-apple gardens of sweet Punlico. 1779 Cowwbr 
Let, to y Htllo Oct , Amval of the Jamaica fleet I hope it 

. ... .sinnffi -Am* mA Hc>Merr\ur 


imports some *pine-apple plants for me 1833 Henslow 
PJ^s Bot, § 64 In one peculiar variety of this tuber, teimed 
the *«pine-apple potato', each [bud] is subtended by a 
swollen projection which represents the base of the leaf- 
stalk, 10 whose axil we may consident to have been formed 



PlITEATB. 


PINFOLD. 


i8&3 G. Macdonald Tional Grant I. los A waistcoat 
of ^pino-apple shawl stuff x8do Ail Year Sottnd No 63. 
307 A dish of the light-red *pme apple strawberiies 

t Pi'Ueate, O, Obs rare [ad med L ptneUuSy 
f. L ptma pine-cone : see -ate ^.] Of the shape of 
a pine-cone, conical (Cf. Pineal ) 

C1400 Lanftanc's Ctritrg 113 fe myddel part of Jje brayn 
ys lasse h®” ohere & here forme ys pyneat, brad 
towarde pe fiirj>ere syde of J)ebed and scharperetowarde Jie 
hyndor syde 

tBinebank. Obs Also 6 pyne-bank(e, 
pm-. pzJnbafuMf MHG., Ger. peinhank'i 

cf. Pine sk\ and i£iNK ^ ] An old name of the rock, 
(Sometimes erroneously explained as ‘a bank or row of 
pm or Spikes ' Also often eironeously printed hank ) 

JS34 Moan Cam/, agst Trih \ xviii Wks. 1162/1 Than 
must he leaue lus outwarde worship and lye pantyng m 
hib bedde as it were on a pine bank 1543 Sc, Acts Mary 
(1814! II 422/a Seand vl>ens of perfite aige and stark of 
pcj soune put on be said py nebankis {prmUd .baukis]. 1550 
J. Coke JStig A Yr Hn aids (1877) 123 Seven dayes stretched 
on a pyne bank. ie70 Foxe A Sr M fed a) roaS/i Then 


was he thrise put to the uyne-banke, tormented most miser- 
ably, to vtter his setter^n. 1580 Hollvbamd Treas, Fr, 
Tong, Batller la question , to put one on the racke or 
pinbanke 1x828-40 Tytlbr fftsL Scot (1864) II 406 The 
witnesses [were], as was usual in this cruel age [1537].. ex- 
amined under the rack, or pynebaukis ] 

Pi‘ii6-ba*rre3i. U S [f Pine Babebn 
jAS] a levd sandy tract of land, coyeied scantily 
with pine-trees , chiefly in the Southern States. 

^ 1737 WESLEV yrtil a Dec. {1872) I. 62 {Georgtci) The land 
is of four sorts,— pine-bairen, oak-land, swamp, and marsh 
*765 J Bartsam Jrfd 27 Dec m W Stork Acc E Florida 
[1766) zo At Johnson's Bluff for a mile the sandy pine- 
banen comes close or near the shore 1883 J Fisue m 
Harper's Mag Feb, 418/2 Huge pine-b^ens near the 
coast hindered the first efforts of the planter. 

b. aitrib, as pme-barren. beauty, a small 
creeping evergreen, Pyxidanthera haibulata (N 0 . 
Diapensimm)\ pine-baireu scorpion, a large 
scoipion found in pine-barrens; pine-barren 
terrapin, a turtle of flic family CUmmyidse, 
vfia Crevecoeur Lett 236 Scorpions, from the smallest 
size, up to the pine barren, the largest species known here 
X884 InxvLt.o.PlanUn , Pine barren Beauty. 
Piae-beanty to Pine-cone j see Pine sh,% 
Pined (pamd), fpl a, [f. Pine v, + -Epi.] 
Exhausted or wasted by suffering or hunger. 


otimed limmes become vnweidie supporters of his pined 
corps 1658 CoKAiMB QhsUnait Lady i ii. The pin'd man 
Whom Poets phantasies have plac'd in Hell With fruit 
before him. 1765 Sterne Tr, Shandy VIII v, A man with 
a pined leg ( from some ailment in the foot) 1897 ^ lihuits 
Sysi, Med, II, 897 The stress lies heavy upon the pined body. 

t Pi'neftil, d, obs, [f. Pine sb,^ + -pul ] 
Full of *pine’ or suffenng; painful, distressing 
« lasts St Marker 2 A 1 hue passiun ant hire pinful de'S 
•ttnoo Cursor M 18223 Sathan, j^at pinful prince, helaght 
ynder might of hell Iiim taght. r 1450 Lay Folks Mass 
NA (MS F ) 214 Apyneful dede 1562 Winjet Ce?-/ Traci 
ui wks (S. T S ) I 2^ The office is to thaim wonderous 
pyncffill and almaist imjportable x^-8 Bp. Hall Sat v. 
iL a2With long constraint of pinefulT penitne 

II Pineudiyma (pine rkima). Sot, [mod.L. 
(contracted) f. Gr. viva£ tablet + tyxufut infusion, 
after pABENCttYMA.] Tissue consisting of thin flat 
cells; tabular parenchyma. Hence Finenoliy- 
matous (pinegin matds), nf, belonging to or of 
the nature of pinenchyma. 

1840 Ann, Nid Jitst, IV, 392 A cuticle with pinenchy- 
n^ous cells, that is to say tabular-shaped. 

4 ri'ii 6 **Xltlta ^ Obs, Forms, i pinbnytu, 4. 
pumote, spynote, pine-nut [f. Pine 
+ Nor.] A pme-cone, esp. one contammg edible 
seeds, rarely ^ the edible seed or kernel. 

anrc pinnhnyte. c 1430 Two Cookery hks 34 Take kyrnelys 
of Pynotya c 1440 PromP Patv 400/3 Pyuotc, fnite, 
Pmm x6oo Hakluvt Vqy III. 42s In the cottages 
we found m^y pin^nuts opened 1772 Nugent tr Htsi 
Gerund IL 354 Dividing amongst them some iilberds, 

atm. *3 SmyaSiiff (W )m 4 Ah dede the pinnate tn 

S&ISe-ntfflr’ 

Piner^. Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 5^6 pynour, 

6 pinor, poynsr, pyuer, -ir, -or, -owr, 6- 
piner, 6-9 poiner, 7 pyunoui*. [ ^ MDu. 

(iSthc.), f, pium, pjntn to labour, toil: 
cf Pine v 3, sb^ 3 ] ' 

1 . A labouier, now in N. E Scottish dialects 
applied to a man who cuts peat, turf, etc. 

^"»^is»elitesj djspitousiy, And in 

wrw hf '^“iioraris, Masons, 


(Wodrow Soc ) 493 . 1 ley down at your feit tny Commission 
as the pynnour does bis hurding FouniazuhalVs 

Decisions I 236 Forang them to employ uie common Piners 
in the Town, and exacting money for it x8o6 Cme, Ditff 
0/ Muirioivn,SLC Gam), The people she saw. werepoiners 
or carters fiom Inverness, who used to come theie for 
materials 1887 Bulloch Pynours v. 41 The pynour-fishei- 
men pursuing cneir proper calling on the vasty deep 
2 * Pioneee i, 2 

1387 Mirr Mag, Aurel Anton xxv, My piners ekevveie 
prest with showle and spade T' interre the dead Ibid , Sir 
N Burdei Ixx, Hee pyneis set to trendie, and vnder mine 
araayne xsBr Styward Mart Discipl 11 12a There are to 
be placed thy piners who are to bee garded with 500. shot 
of each wing 

Piuer 2 (parnai). [f. Pine v. + -eeI ] 
tl. A tormentor. Obs, 

cgSo Linduf Cosp, Matt, xviii 34 Hlaferd his gesalde 
hine 2 feem pinerum xj^ Dalrympib tr Leslie's Htsf 
Scot vir 40 TTie lest of his body^ the pynouris raue with 
an yrne tangs, meruellous artificiouslie, to his dolour and 
langsum pane 

2 . One who or that which pmes ; spec an animal 
suffering from a wasting disease 
xBSz Pall Mall G a6 July 4/2 A large proportion of the 
grouse have the appearance of having died from starvation. 

The keepers . , call the emaciated buds * piners xSoa 
Wesim, Gob it Feb 10/2 It seemed as if the bull would 
have to be killed as a *piner 

Pmer 3 local [f. Pine sb,^ + ■'E&i.] 
a. Tasmania, A man employed in hewing 
pme-trees. b, U, S, local An inhabitant of a 
region where pine-trees abound. 
xSgi W. Tilley Wild West Tasmatiia 43 (Morris) The 
King River is only navi^ble for small craft Piners’ boats 
sometimes get in 1894 Ralph m Harder* s Mag Aug 337 
The term ^piners' is synonymous with the term ‘poor 
whites ' in the South 

Finery (pai nan), [f. Pine sb^ ^ -eby ] 

1 . A place in which pine-ajmles are grown 
*758 J* Ralph Authors by Profession 41 All must have 


Pineries arise 1858 Glenny Card, Everyday Bk 207/1 
S^arate vinenes, forcing-houses, pineries, and hot-pits. 

2 A plantation 01 giove of pine-tiees. 
iSgx Jand Portfr Sir E, Seawards Harr II 160 Our 
pines in the dell formed an infant pinery. x8fo HarpeYs 
Mag, Dec 12/1 When the timber shall have been stripped 
from the pineries of Maine 

Hae-sap to Pine-torch; see Pine sb,^ 
Pine-tree. = Pine sb^i, 

^xooo Sax Leechd, II 216 Pintreowes ba gienan twigu 
ufeweaid gegnid a 1300 Cursor M 6326 par sagh he stand 
Wexen 0 cipres, a wand ? An-oper he sagh o cedre tre, . 
O pine tre ^e Ihrid he fand 1483 Cath. Angl. 279/2 A 
Pyne tre ( 4 , A Pyne Appyltie), iimts. ^1489 (Jaxton 


J 1.V • J aiu» lu ijoccans 

S? A carying of beddis, clathes fra the Castell 

Abcfdeen Fegr XVIII. Gam.), The 
pynouns to help to dycht & cleynge thecalsais, euery pynour 
ha day abowtt. a 1572 Knox Hist, Ref Wks 184811 160 
a cope of leid, and keipit..anto the 
nyntene of October, quhen scho by pynouns wes carved to 
aschipjandsacaryed to France. x6oi J. Melvul | 


li u/ Lie uryiigein mrin very iitie rosin 17x0 

Lottrcll Brief Rel (1837) VI 669 Tbe bill for preserving 
white pyne trees in our plantations foi ships masts. 1837 
W. Irvino Capt, Bonneville 11 168 Bairicaded W fallen 
pine-tiees and tiemendous precipices 
b, cUtrib,^ as pinedree bole, etc,; pins- tree 
money, name for the silver corns (shilling, six- 
pence, and threepence) bearing the figure of a 

g me-tiee, struck in Massachusetts in the latter 
alf of the i/thcentuiy, being the first money 
coined m a British colony. Pine-tree State, 
Maine) U.S., so called fromits extensive pine-forests. 
«i848 Clough xvi 88 The. pine-tree boles 

mm^r, And the stars bedimmed above 2864 Webster 
Diet , Hames Fiction, Pine-Tiee State 1870 Eng Mechanic 

, are called ‘Pine 

Tree Money ’ tm Boston Tianseripi (Farmer). The good 
I old Pme.tree State ts pretty well represented in this locality, 
*893 Kliz.-B Custer Tenting 88 The most venomous of 

shilling X896 Peterson's Mag, (U S) VI 
288/2 These vessels all sailed under the pine tree flag This 
flag was of white bunting, on which was painted a gieen 
pine-tree, and upon the reverse . . ‘ Appeal to Heaven ' 

llFinetum (pamft^m), PI. •a, -inns [L. 
pinmm pme-grove, f. pinus Pine sb:^] A plan- ' 
tation or collection of pine-trees of various specie^ 
for scientific or ornamental purposes. 

1 1? J Forest Trees 39a In Northumber- 

C T M® M ”'S“‘ n tliat of Sit ' 

.Jl*,.?*?'*' .•“'VcrrcHCOTiA.ani saolhePin^ 

Fi ne-wood. [f. Pine sh?^ 4- Wood sh ] 
i- The wood of the pine-tree. Also attrib, 

^ small bundle of 

^hnters of pine-wood x8^o Lyfll znd Visit Z 7 .F II 32 
Waging torches of pmewood 1869 Tozra 
Turkey II 164 The smoke of pinewood fim, I 

A, A wood or forest of pmes. 

18x3 S. y?^ALKER Poems 144 (Jod) No breezes waved 

pianay (prn^*). Also piny* . 
jaa. ox punnat, in Skr punnngaA ^ 

J Indian resinous trees, j 

Calophylluvi tmphyllum (N.O. Cimaceid), called 1 


also piney-tree, and Valeria tndtea (N.O. Dipte^ 
racesT) ; used altrib,^ as in pmey dammar, resm, 
• varnish, the resiii obtained from Vaiena indna, 
also called while dammar, Indian or Malabar copal^ 
or gum anting, pmey oil, piney tallow (Tamil 
pmmazlailam), a fatty or waxy substance fi om the 
fruit of the same tree, used for making candles 
x8^ HENTRrY Elern Bet, § 424 Vaiei la indica affords 
the Pmey lesin or Pmey Dammai of India, sometimes called 
Indian Copal or gum Aiumi c 1863 Lethedy in Ctre Sc 
I 9SA An oil named Pmey tallow is expressed from the 
fruit of the panoe tree, z866 Tieas, Boi 891 Pmey- 
vafmsh, the resm or dammai obtained from Vaieiia 
iiidica, Pinty tiee, Cahphylhim angnstt/oUum, 

Piney, erron. form of Pjny a. 

Fin-eyed (prnpid), a, [f Pin -h Eyed 
ppl a,] Having an *eye' with a 'pm* ; applied by 
florists to the long-styled form of a flower (esp. 
Fnmnla)i which shows the stigma, resembling a 
pin’s head, at the top of the corolla-tube (opp. to 
thrum-eyed or rose-eyed, applied to the short-styled 
form, which shows the anthers at the top). 
x8io Crabbe Borough viir, This is no shaded, iim-off, pm- 
eyed thing, A king of floweis i86x Darwin in ytnl Linn 
Soc VI, 77 Floiists who cultivate the Pobanthus and 
Auricula call those which display the globular stigma at 
the mouth of the corolla ‘ pm headed ’ or * pm-eyed 1877 
— m Life ^ Lett (1887) III, 295 borne plants yield nothing 
but pin-eyed flowers in which tlie style ,is long. 
Fi'ii-fh.;llov, sb, Agnc, [f. (?)Pxn sb, + 
FaliiOW jA] * Winter-fallow; a fallow in which 
no crop is lost* {Eng, Dial, Diet,), Hence yin- 
fhllow to winter-fallow . see cjuols. 

x 668 1 ^. Holme A nnoury in 334/1 Pm Fallow is a Plowing 
twice for Peas, firs,t in Christma*!, then in March. X790 W 
Marshall Midi, Counties (1796) 1 . 191 Pm fallow the 
origin of this term I have not learnt; it appe.irs to be 
synonymous with winter fallow or barley ialtow. X794 
Billingsley Ajsfic, Survey Som 159 Pm ra)Iow..i)loughing 
after vetches, clover, or beans, two or three times, to ptepare 
for a succeeding crop of wheat, x8Bx Lcnestcish* Gloss, 
s, V., When lea-land is fallowed about July or August, ready 
to be ploughed again for the crop, it is said to he pin- 
fallowed. 

Fin-feather (pimifcffai), sb, [f. Pm sb,'^ -i- 
Featheb.] An ungrown feather, before the vanes 
have expanded, and while the barrel 23 full of 
a dark serous fluid; any young feather from the 
lime that it first pierces the skin, much in the form 
of a pin, until it bursts its confining sheath and 
expands its vanes : » Pen-feathee 2, 

177s Ash, Pinfeather, a feather just as it begins to 
shoot X839 Aldudon Omith, Biog, V, 5^0 The nest 
still contained three young Cuckoos, all of different 
sizes, . the largest, covered with pin feathers, would base 
been able to leave the nest in about a week. 1852 Mrs. 
57 owe Uncle fJom's C, xvui, Shelling peas peeling iwtatoes 
picking pin-feathcrs out of fowla 1879 J. Burroughs 
Loci^ts y tVlid fiotuy so When nearly grown they 
[cuckoosj are covered with long blue pin-feathers. without 
a ba of plumage on them, atinb. xgox Longm, Mag, May 
The young birds were in the early pinfeatiier stage. 

Hence Pi'n-foa ther v, irans,^ to pluck out the 
pm-feathers from; whence Piu-fear-therer fsec 
-EB y ; Plm-fta-tJuery a,, full of or abounding in 
pin-feathers. 

*874 J W. Long Amer, JVi/d/dxol xxn 231 Skins of birds 
killed in spring are more valuable than tho>e of fall buds, 
which are usually ‘ mndeatb^ty*, x8q^ hJtts CARrumur 
in Voice (N.Y ) 30 Nov , M« Piper was pm feathering the 
noble bird. J. S. Johnson Poultry Raising Guide 
(Boston U S ) 38 Pass her over to the pm feathered, keep, 
ing three or four of these busy removing jnn feathers (ctaj. 

Fin-feathered (prnjfeC^jd), a, [f. prec.+ 
-Eb^, or f Pin sb, -k Feathebed.] Having im- 
mature feathers, half-fledged (as a young bird, or 
an adult bird when moulting) ; alsoyf^*: » Pek- 

EEATHEBED I. 

i^x BRATttWAir Mercurins Brit n IJ ij. Thou beganst 
to flutter with the lapwing before thou wert ninfeaihered. 
1647 C^V£LAKD Char, Lend Dturn, t A Dlurnali Is a 
puny C:hromcle, scarce pm feaihcr'a wiih the Wines of 
tune. x ^3 Drvoen yWxi//x’ AW 1 (16/7) 41 x Hourly wc 
see, tome laxv pm feather’d thing Attempt 10 mount, and 
r ights and Heroes sing. 

Frn-fire, a (yb,) [f. Pin sb,i -h Fibs v,} Aii- 
pbed to a form of cartridge for breech-loading 
guns, invented by Icfauchetix in 1836, fitted with 
a pm which, on being struck by the hammer of the 
lo^, is thrust into the fulminate and explodes it. 
Also applied to a gun in which such a cartridge 
IS used. D sb. (or el/ipt,)A pin-fire cartridge or gun. 

Speef, No, 2530. 8-9 The hammer 
a! *^4” dowfiiwrtl^Ofi a loose stud or pin inserted 
on t^ edge of the cartridge nm.) j^U.S. Patent, Specif , 
997ax A cToss^eciiOT of m ordinary *pin*fire cartridge'. 

ff^^doaders (ed 2) 27 We . mak? a 
centraj-fire gam to one pin.fire. x88^ Bnsaar 
^ ctoinber *elf aaion pinfire revolver x886 
*Ue ti 8 (S 61 breech- 

to make tbekappeanuice~all pin fires and on 

^ a pm-fire, imd has six chambers. 

to Fin-footed ; see Pin sb,i i8. 
Fuifi^ (plUifir^Id), sb, Totmi a pnnd 
ald ,(3 Z.pi»iiMadimi),4 Poo&ld{e,poiidfolda, 
poundfalda, ^5 jrandiSald iSr., 6 pnnfolde, pun- 
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PING-TJBSOENCE. 


fatild Sc.j 9 (flJltrt/;) punfaud. 0. 4-7 pynfold, 

5 -fald, pynd(e)fold(e, 5-6 pynfoldo, 6 pinne- 
foldo, pynfoalde,{)-<7plnfolde, -fould, 8 
pmfald, pzndfold, 9 pinfaud, pinfowd, 
-fowt, 6- pinfold. [Lftte OK pwid/aM (in I2lh c. 
MS, but doubtless earlier), f. Pf)UKD 

faid, Ibcnce the MK foims in///?/(flr-, 

pomidr^ pond-y retained in Sc to i6lhc and m 
north Kng. dial, to T9tli c. But from c 1400 the 
first element was associated with the veib j^udan^ 
Bind, and peihaiis with Pin v. Cf. also PisNiPOLn.] 

1. A place for eonfiiiing; stray or cliatiaiiied cattle, 
hoises, sheep, etc j a pound; m later use, some- 
times, a fold for sheep, cattle, etc. 

a. ?AX2oo Sjiuuott^ UMriat qJ Rtigat (dated g6i) in 
lludi Cart, .Srt-i, HI. 309 Of bain putte on hacan piind 
fold, of hacan pund falde a|> efl: on bait efer feain. 

Hentaha Otn<tton (Sum. Rec. Sou.) 191 lit fault punfauduin 
CX4SO 1 for I AND Ilffitilat 78a The pundnr .. Had pyndit all 
Ins piyss Iimss in a puiulrald 1574 Reg Pnriy Lmnul 
tiiot If. 4T7 PiutinR of llie saidis giidis in ane unlauuhfull 
punfauld XS79 -fl/ifwa .SV (Smtecs) 1 Payde 

to Ryuhaidc Kobinsun one day foi maykyn dene tlie pun. 
foldc i8j 5 llitutKi'Ti N* C, frVflff., Ptm/tvtdoi Jun-jand 
X408 Noiimi^ham A*<fc. H. 64 Willelmus whyteliaK 
pin full Hone pynfold. td . in Wr-Wuluker sgo/ia 
Jftimiino) ttffHy a nyiidcfolde, x5a» Firzin rii Jlitso, § 148 
Yf thy hoi sc In cake lus tedme .ilinn comcili the pynUei 
ft likelh hyni ft pullcth hyiu ui ilie pynfoldc X589 Papjie 
tu , IlaUhei IS j h, / thinke them wicjottli.,for then srahhed- 
ncs to lice tliiust ftuin the pinfokle. 1638 Coicu On Lift 
47 h, Ho that disti nines anythma that hath life, must 
nnpouiul them. . in a pinfokl. 1664 Dcii i k /Jmi, ir. ir. tzoo 
Jhiitoumnne the i].uland Sinful, Jvikc Moral Cattle, in a 
Pinfold. X796 Mouse Amr, Oeog. H, 439 They resoit to 
the eaves ,wliei*e lliey sleep in crowds like sheep in a pin- 
folcl, *899 A, Wiimj Moti* ym Introd. 10 In the ten 
puivinrcH of Poland,, the Jews are conllncd as in a pinfold. 
X003 JOni, Ihaf Pinfold ,2. An enclosure for feheep,a 
sheeiirokl, [Leicester to iSufTolk.} 

2 . tvamj, and A place of confinement; a 
jicu j a trap ; a spiritual * fold ’. 

1377 Lanol. Pt Pi n. V. 633 llco hath hulpc a bousando 
oiuc of be cleuclea poiifolde [n i-r pond , pun , noiinroldc, 
IiynPoldJ. Ibid, xvi 'J64 Outc of be poukes pundfuUlc [ru? ; . 
piinfokl, nynfold , C. poundfalclc, pynfold] no mcynpnse 
may vs tcct he. 1549 Comll, Scot xi. 99 Thai hed the 
lomaiis in th.il imndiald, tiuhai ihai culd notlm fcchl nur 
fle. 1634 Mil ION Cornua 7 Confiti'd, and pestci'd in this 
pm-foUl heio CX750 J Ni ISON y>ni 41 You ai 0140110 out 
of the Inifhway of holiness, and have now aol into the devil’s 
pinfold. x86a Oiwni n Ci muck sSba/is, < ha? . vm an The 
lestraiiuiiK of all dissentients wliluii llieir own pinfold. 
SFinfold (pl’iifiAdd), V, [f. prcc sb.] itctns. 
To shut II [) or enclose in a pinfold ; to i)£nind ; 
hence^4>; to confine within narrow limits. 

1605 T. I fiiTTON Reasons for Ritfitsal ( 5 t Take heede, howc 
they pinfold the woide {/aUh) in iliis or ilmt sense after their 
ownenilvateliimKiimlion, 1673 [R. LiicifJ yV/xw.^. AfrA 1 
J34 Tht*y n petty loyally in pinfolding ontUe. 

1783 IW, Hut ion] Ihan Watk 38 If our nehlmi’s 
Slot or slirk tneak nuo'lh fog, let us net pinfakl U. 1836 
JiANfioM Pit Icks ^ Ai^fi Wks. X846II. 394/fl My name. .is 
a diiTu uU.,onr to pinfold in a tomb$lone, 

Pilxff (l>nj)» Also rcihiphcalecl, [Echoic ] 
An abrupt ringing; rioniKl, such as that made by 
a rifle bullet m flying through the air, by a mos- 
quito, the ringing of an electric bell, etc. 

*856 SLfmshbol I. xi, 133 The shain ‘innc’ of a Mlnid 
bullet. x86x w. 11. IlKookR Out w, OaithaJdi ui. 94 The 
' pnig, pmg ' of iide hntlels wlu/ring over one’s head. 1880 
(fifi Rtz*ei Gold, A If. viu 958 The jiing of the mosipuioea 
whidi was heard for tlie first time for many a long /ay 
1807 Maiiv Kinosw'v ip, A/tii.a. 13a Mowiuitoes , vViili a 
wild ping of Joy,, wade for mo. 

Ping (piij), 71 . 1 Obs, cxc. dial. Forms: ipyn- 
gan, pingan, 5 pungen (A), (pa. t. puinde), 4 
punge, pyngen, plngen, 9 dial, ping. [0£. 
fyngan ad. L pmigM to prick. 

(The mod, dial, vb. has strong and mixed forms of pa t, 
and po. p[»Ie., i>nntid,)\ 

Irans, and inlr. To prick ; to poke, push, urge. 
C897 K. iEupRin Gregorys Past C, xl. 297 He wmihce 
lane pyiige nnd aumuin wordum 8ict he on oicm onsi^tan 
muige (etc. J. c ttQ$ Lav. 93933 ArSur ut mid his sweowle . . 


A. tx. 88 A pyk is in be potent to punge a doiin be wikkedc, 
c xifia MrPermitb, 1948 pepnaoun doro than wend lieo ner 
ft pulle huie staf an vndcr As sche woide be dore to-bieke 
sulm gau bo hebbe ft pyiige. 138* Wycup Prm xn, 18 
Tber is that behoteth, and as with a sweid is pungid to the 
( onscience. *748 Exnteor Scold, 953 (E D. S.) Tnn wud’st 
Jja’ borst en to Sihivew, nif chad net a vung en, and pungd 
en back agon. 1787 tlRos*' 

1876 Mauox-Rrown Pwale Rlttth ir in, 1 wish they d gio 
thy cat ter th’ butcher, ter natip and ping loose owet the 
moor.yavife out Ibo’fc . , ^ 

y 'ng’ (pig), [Echoic ; cf. Pino 

1, To make, an abrupt ringing sound like 
that of a rifle bullet; to fly with such a sound. 

1855 /Uwsir, Lend News 15 ?ept‘ 39 ^* Rije-bullets . 

* Pinging ’ over their heads, 1878 W, C Smith Hilda among 
Ptohn Gads (1879) 949 Balls from the nfle-pita ping about, 

2. Irarfs, To cause to make such a sound, 

X9M Rffstw, Gan, xo Apr. a/x Automobiles that pinged 
their warning gongs. 

Hence FBnglng jp. and///. 

186$ Dedly m 99 May, The visit of^pmging balls and | 
cracking shells. 1898 d)aily Ne^osxo Dec. 8/5 Pmgmg of 
htups, tootling of Antes. < 

VoL. m 


Finge (pindg), sb. and a. [Eclioic ; cf. Piho sb ] 
A variant of PiNa sb, and v,^ 
i860 TarsTRAwG^jf Sahara ix; 138 , 1 felt the pinge of a ball 
past my eyes x888 Pall Mall G, iB Sept, xi/i With bullets 
pmgeing and singing clo^e over his head, 

Pingle (pi’iig’l )3 iStf. [f. PiNGLE Y) ] 

1. A keen contest or struggle. 

XS 43 ‘ 5 *^ Papers Hen, VII F^, zyj noie^ flhey made at 
each otheijso that] with long pynglewith daggei [Somerset 
wasslamj. 1719 Hamilton m A * Epist i iv, 
’Twnd be a pingle, Whilk o' you three wad garwoids sound 
And best to jmgle. x8i6 Sm A Boswni l iiKeldon J laughs 
Wks. (1871) 167 Now i*, tho pingle, hand to haiul 1819 W 
Thnnant Papisii y Stmm'd 153 Papists and faes in 

dieidfu’ pingle 

2. bluiggle with diiHculties ; stienuons exertion. 
1728 Ram«5AY To R. yafdeg Skelping o’ei fioxen h.TBs 

with pingle 1786 Ilat'st Rig Ixa, He’s in a pingle. 1871 
P. H WAUDn L Ps, Vi Scattis xxxm. 16 Nae mighty man 
[m] redd by lus mighty pingle 

Fing^le (piijg’l), Obs, cxc. dzal, [Of un- 
certain origin cf. PlGHTtE.] A small enclosed 
piece of land , a paddock, a close. 

XS48 Voiks, Chantty Sunt, (Surtees) I. 254 Roger Blythe 
for one pyngle with , a j?ate thrugh the same 1603 Holi and 
PlutMch's Mor 97S The Academie, a little pingle or plot 
of ground, was the habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, and 
I Polemon *633 Sandirson Semu II, 43 They thrust and 
pen up the iidiole flock of Chriht in a far narrower pingle 
t tlmn ever tlie Donatists did 2674 Ray N, C, Ikoids 37 A 
I PniglCi a small croft or Picle a 1864 J Clare MS Poems 
(E D D ), Meadow and close, and pingle where •♦uns cling 
And shine on earliest floweis. 

Pingle (pi gg*l)j •S'^, [Ongm unknown ] 
A smaTl pan or cookmg-pot of tinned iron, having 
a long handle. Also pvgk^pan 
1789 D. Davidson Seasons 6 The pingle-pan Is on the 
ingle set. i8ax BlacMv, Mag VI JI. 429 You want a pingle, 
lassie \,noiey A small tin-made gohlet, used in Scotland for 
pieparmg childien's foodj. 1858 Simmonds Diet Irade^ 
Ptngle-yanAa Scotl.'ind,n small tin goblet with a long handle. 
1863 J. L, W, By^gone Days 19a Supplying the ‘gadewife ' 
With pitchers, 01 repairing her ^pingle pans '* 

Pingfle (pi’q^l, »07lh, dial, pnj’l), v. Also 6 
pwiga(l, pingyl, pyngle. [Origin obscure, 
perhaps blanches I and II are different words, 
I being only Sc. With II cf. Sw dial yyngla to 
be busy about small matters, to work in a trifling 
way (Kict?),] 

I. 1 1. tdtr To strive, contend, vie. Sc, Obs, 

xj^oB llUNHAR IHyiuig 1x4 Bettir thow gams to leid ane 
dojg to skomcr than with thy mmster pmgill, x^xs Douglas 
Mims i iv 14 To se the hewison ather hand is wondir, For 
hicht that semis pingill with the hevin, 1633 D. Dickson 
Ptael, iris, (rSsfs) I ay They stood out long, pingling with 
(lod 2789 D Davidson Seasojis 36 How Srithers pingled 
at tlicir urochan, And made a din. 

2 ij ans, ^ a. To press hard m a contest, to 
run (any one) liard, to vie with (obs,), b. To 
trouble, woiry. Sc, 

2313 Douclas Mmisy iv laa Qulian finally to pursew 
he adrest, And pinglis hii [the ship] onto the vtii mest c 1387 
MontoomiriR Sonn, xv. 14, I pingle thame all pttrfythe in 
that parte [poverty], a 1600 Find, xliv, xa Let Mercure 
language to me len, .To pmgiU Apelles pynsell with my 
pen 28x4 Scott IVav, xxiv, To he pingled wi’ mickle 
s]>cakiiig. 

3. inlr. To stiuggle against difficulties; to work 
hard, labour, toil, exert oneself; to struggle or 
toil for a livelihood. Sc 

23x3 Dougi as Mnets iii v. X4 Besehe our folkis gan to 
pingill and strife. Ibid y. iv. 75 With all lhar force than at 
the vtciancc, Thai pinglit ayris [= oais] wp to bend, mid 
haill. a XS98 RollockZwA Passion ix. Wks (Wodrow Soc ) 
II. 109 To get that spirit to pingle out, and get the victoiy 
against this cankei in the neait 2836 M. hlACKiNTostt 
CotlMcPs Dm 66 She’ll hae to pingle ihiough the haxd. 

It. 4. tntr. To work in a trifling or ineffectual 
way ; to meddle or have to do with in a petty way; 
lo piddle or jDeddle ,* to trifle or dally. Now Sc, 
ana north, dial. 


IS74 R. Scot Hop Card, (1578) 35 Suffer them not to 
pyngle m pj eking [hops] one by one, hut let them speedily 
snip them into Baskets 2579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf 
C vij. King Phillip, for al those dominions & mines of 


C vy, King Phillip, for al those dominions & mines of 
treasures, was content to be pingUng with our puises made 
Queene Mary to aske frequent subsides, a 2598 Roelock 
X.eet Passion xxxu. Wks. (Wodiow Soa) II. 392 We may 
pingle with them a while here, hut we remit them to that 
Great dav that the Judge appear 163a I L Women's 


187X P H Waddelt. Ps, in Scoths xxnvm, xa Wha ettle me 
ill Mjcak n' mischieff an' pingle on lies the hatl day. 

6. riitr. To pick at or tiifle with food ; to eat 
with little appetite, nibble. Now dial, 

1600 NASUEStMWieds Last fViVl^ Test mHazl Dodsley 
Vni 97 Neither did he pingle, when it was set on the 
board. 2642 Bbst Farm Bks, (Surtees) 75 If wee knewe 
of any banke-sides that lay against the sunne , wee tooke 
them [the hoggs] to them, and lette pingle aboute. 1670 
Ray Piw, 33 Great drinkers do (as vre say) but pingle 
at their meat and eat little, a 2825 Forbv Voc E, Anglia, 
Pingle, V, to pick one's food, to eat squeamishly [In 
Eng, Dial Diet , from Yorksb to Herts and Essex,] 

D. irans, dial, 

2903 Eng Dial Diet s v., (Herts.) She just sits and 
pingles her victuals. (Essex) The child is not well, she 

Piiigling vbl,sb,y (a) struggling, stnving. 
exertion; (b) trifling with food or drink; Pi’ng- 


ling///. a„ whence Pi'ngUngly fldfe.,in a pinghng 
way, with little ^petite. 

a 1578 Lindcsay C/trou, Scot, xxr, xxxviii, They were all 
Borderers and could ryde and pnek well, and held the 
Scottishmen in pinghng [ro 2 MSS ] be their pricking and 
skirmishing 2768 Ross Helmore 43 Wi’ my teeth I gnew 
the raips in twa, And wi' sair pinghng wan at last awa . 

(i) 2^4 Naskc Uitfoti Trav 79 As long as theyhaue 
eythei oyle or wine, this plague feeds but pinglmgly vpon 
them 160a Rowlands 'Its Meirie when Gossips ineeie 17 
Nay fill your Cup, Wee’le haue no pinghng now we ate 
alone. 

Fi’Ugler. Obs or dial [f. prec. II + -erI.] 

1. A tnfler, dallier, dabbler. (In quot. opposed 
to course?, iiinner, one who inns in a race.) 

[Conjectured by Nares to mean ‘ a labouitng horse kept 
by a farmer in his homestead *, from Pingle sb 3 Hence 
Ogilvie (and Centuty Diet ) * a cart-horse, a vork-hoise ' ] 
1S79 Dyly Enp/iues (Arh ) 109 Judging all to he clownes 
which he no comtieis, and al to he pinglers that be not 
com sets. 

2, One who ^ pingles’ with food or drink. 

2599 Porter Aiigiy Wow, Ahmgd, (Percy Soc) 48 If 
I cannot diinke it downe ..let me be counted nobody, a 
pingler. 1607 TorsrLL Pomjf, Beasts (1638) 412 He filleth 
lus mouth well, and is no pingler at his meat 1657 M 
Lawrence Use 4- Praci Faiihvsft Men that aie.. declining 
. at e but pinglers at iheir meat. 

Pin-gout, etc. , see Pin sb 1 18 . 

Ping-pong (pi’jgpp q), sb. [Echoic. Cf. Piua 
sb'\ A parlour game resembling lawn-tennis, 
played on a table with bats, usually of parchment 
stretched on a wooden frame, and celluloid balls ; 
so called from the sharp * ping’ emitted by the bat 
when striking; table- tennis. NXsoatiiih, 

29CO Daily Chron 8 May 6/6 Our correspondent seems to 
hope that the unclean, playing Fmg-Pong with the clean, 
will become unpleasantly conscious of his uncleanness and 
reform xgox Ibid, a May 3/2 Tlie inventor of Ping-Pong 
has been discovered, it was Mr James Gibb, an old Cam- 
bridge athlete, now living at Cioydon, Ibid 31 Dec. 5/1 
Playtime's too short for us, bedtime too long, Since we have 
taken to playing Ping Pong 

Plence Fi'ng..po*xLg' v, inlr,, to play ping-pong ; 
Flng-pongist (pi-^pp’gist), a ping-pong player or 
enthusiast 

1902 Times 1 June 8/s [He] is only lequued to be agiee- 
abfe and to pmg-pong 2901 Morn Leader 18 Dec 3/3 
The ping-pongmg, however, has not yet started. 2901 Daily 
Chron 97 Dec, 0/3 The competitors were piesuiimbly the 
pickof ‘Pmg-Pongists^ in London. 

Fin-grass, -ground * see Pin shy 18 . 
Pingater* see Pinkster. 

Pinguecula, incorrect form of Pinguicula. 
Pinguediuous (piggwe'dmos), a. Also 9 
erron. -idmoxis, [f. L, pinguedin-em fatness 
(f. pingui-s fat) + -ous ] Of the nature of or re- 
sembling fat , fatty, greasy, 

1599 A. M tr. Gabelhoner's Bk, Physiche t$fx Take an 
inveterate Oyle canne, which as yet is pinguedinqus in- 
ternallye 1740 Malfalguerat in Phil Trans, XLI, 366 
This Excrescence was for the most part of a pinguedinoiis 
Substance x8a6 1£ N CoLERmcn West Indies x6x, 

I have . found a crassitude, a pinguedinons gravity in the 
meat. 

So fPingue dinize z' Obs rare-^, sPiNauEpy. 

2656 "^ijiixyccsGhssogr ,Pingi*e/ie, to make faL or gioss, 
some have used Pinguedinize in the same sense. 

t FSnguefa'otion. Obs, rare^K [n. of action 
f. L. pingitefaC’He to fatten ; see Pjnqubfy and 
-TiON.] The action of pingnefying; concr, an 
application for this purpose. 

1597 A. M. tr Gtttllemeaxfs Fr Chirtvg, 36/1 We must 
then, with wairae infusions and pmgvefactions, soften and 
make supple the same 

Fixignefy (pi flgwifoi), v. Now 7'are, Also 
()-9 eiron. pmguify. [ad, L. pingttefache lo 
fatten, f, stem of '^yinguere, p'ltguescHre lo grow fat 
-f- fachre to make . see Pinguescent and -py,] 

1. irans. To canse to become fat ; to fatten , to 
make greasy , to saturate with grease ; also, to 
make (soil) ricli’br fertile 

2S99 A. M. tr Gahelhouer's Bk, Physieke 42/2 Pingaefye 
heerin a little linnen cloute, and applye the same on the 
Foreheade. 2603 Holland Pluiarelts Mor, 1258 The oile 
or ointment wherewith women .annoint the haire of their 
head hath a certaine propertie in it to pinguifie withall. 
2610 W. Folkinomam 0/ Survey \,x 24 It pinguifies the 
soyle 2678 CuDWORTH Iniell Syst i, v. 8ro Ihe Fumes, 
and Nidours of Saciifices; wherewith their Corporeal and 
Spirituous Part, is as it were Piuguified^ 2893 Syd, See, 
Lex,, P£ngi(efy,„to make fat. 

2. tntr. To become fat. ? Ohs. 

*597 A, M tr Cvtllemeau's Fr Chirurg s* b/a Those 
partes doe increoce and pingvifye. 2635 in Narr, Gen, 
Venables (igoo) 141 , 1 need not dr Amie to keep me from 
pinguifyjDg sBssblackw.Mag XVII 7a Buttocks pingui* 
lying on their own steaks. 

Hence Pi ngueftring ppL a,, fattening. 

2733 Tull Horse-Hoevm Hush, xv aor The PlnMlfvinfir 
Virtue of this Mcdica Hay 2828 Blackw, XXllI. 
37S His object being to restrain the pioguifying impulses of 
hunger 2857 Musgravb Pilgr, DaupktnS 1 . xi. 245 The 
graziers' pingiiifying processes. 

PingueBcence (pnagwesens). rare, [f. as 
next : see -enob ] The process of becoming or 
glowing fat; loosely, fatness, obesity. 

2812-34 Goods Study Med, (ed, 4) IV. 222 A standaid 
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weigh t of heal thy pinguescenca 1897 A lUmii's Syst Med, 
IV, 607 Ibe sexual relations of pinguescence. 

Pingnescent (piggwesent), dt. [ad. 
guiscmt-Gniy pr, pple of pngitescire to grow fat, 
t pinguis fat . see -ESCJS] iiecoming or growing 
fat, fattening; flounshing, 

1757 Southey in Cottle Remin 211 A very brown-looking 
man, of most pinguebcent, and fiillmoon cheeks 1832 
Fraser*sMa^ Vl, 716 Haggis, is unctuously pinguescent, 
185a Tati's Mag aIX 622 Theie are hundreds of noble 
and self denying men m the ranbs of the Church Pinguescent. 
Pinguetude, -tudinous, erron. fF Pingui-, 
llPiugulcula (piggwi kwiila). Also 9 ciron, 
(m sense 2) pmgueoula, and in anglicized form 
pinguecnle. [L. fern. (sc. planted of pngtiicuhtts 
fattish, dim, f. ptngtd-s fat Introduced as a 
botanical name by Gesner, 1541, to represent Ger. 
fUikraui or buiterwurz butterwort,] 

1 , Bot A genus of small stemless insectivorous 
bog plants yST.O, LeiHibttlanacem) characterized 
by thick yellowish-green greasy leaves and slender 
single-flowered scapes ; butterwort. 

1597 [see Butterwort] 2733 Cha.mbers Cycl i 

PtnguiculOi hutteiwort the name of a genus of plants 
the flower consists of one leaf 1885 .SV James' Gaz 17 Aug 
6/2 On Its slopes grow the insect-captunng pinguicula [etc.]. 
2 Path, A small blotch or growth of the con- 
junctiva, usually situated near the edge of the 
cornea. 

1838 Mayne Ex^os Lex^ Pt^tgitecidat a pinguecule 
1878 T Bryant Praci Surg I 351 Pinguiculae are small 
yellowish growths situated beneath the conjunctiva, gene- 
rally near the outer and inner margins of the cornea 
j?illguid(pi'i)gwid),a, AlsoSpinguod. Now 
usually humorous or affected, [f. L. pingui^s adj,, 
fat, or stem of ^pingue-re (whence pingiiesc-he • 
see Pinguescent) + -id • cf gravid^ languid, iorptd, 
etc.).] Of the nature of, resembling, or abounding 
in fat ; unctuous, greasy, oily; of soil : iich, fertile. 
163s Swan Spec M ^ (1643) 168 Hot and drie exhala- 

tions void of pinguid matter 1769 R Graves EttpJnosyne 
(1776) I 119 [Hel snuffs the pinguid haunch's sav'ry steam 
1867 Howells Ital Journ iii A mighty mass of pinguid 
bronze, with a fat lisp 
Uansf, 2,Ti& Jig, 

1768-74 Tucker Li, N'ai (2834) I 643 A pinguid, turgid 
style, as Tully calls tlie Asiatic rhetoric 1893 J' W Palmer 
in Ceniufy Mag Dec 258/1 The eyes of the Talbot swine 
stuck out with pinguid complacency 
Pinguidity(pirjgivi'diti). Also6erron, -edity. 
[f. prec. + -JTV.] Fatness ; fatty matter. 

1S97 A M. tr Gmllettteau's Fr, Clunirg 23/1 Without 
apply inge any pingu iditye or oyles *399 — tr. Gahelhoner's 
3k Physich 28/a Take a good Capone, discide therof all 
his pinguedity *630 J Taylor (Water P ) Taylor^s Goose 
Wks I 103 The pinguidity or fecund lous fat of the Gooses 
axungia (vulgarly called greace). 1838 Clutmh, Jnil X 
335/1 His cheeks 1 — I never saw such bags of pinguidity 
tPinguie, df. Obs fare-^K lud, L, pwgui-s 
fat.] Of the nature of fat, fatty- 
1637 Vemner Via Recta, etc , Tobacco 355 It eliquateth 
the pinguie substance of the kidmes. 

PiDguiferous (piggwi /eras), a, htnnoraus 
nonce~wd, [f L./z;f^f“jfat + -EElious.] Bearing 
or producing fat. 

1853 Tati's Mag, XXII, 145 The pmguiferons slice from 
the salted swine 

PiHguify, eiron. form of Pinguept. 

FingiiiiL Also penguin, penquin 

(pinquin). [Origin unascertained ] A West Indian 
plant (Bromeha Ptngutn) allied to the pine-apple, 
or its fruit ; used in fevers and as an anthelmintic. 
It is not clear that Dampier's petigma was a Bromelia 
1696 Plukenet Alvtagesia fl, 29 Ananas Americana syl- 
vestris altera minor Baibados et Insulae Jamaica nostratibus 
colonis Ptfigtnii dicta 1697 Dampibr Voy I 263 There is 
a sort of fruit growing on these Islands [Chametly], called 
Penguins and 'tis all the fruit they have The Peimuin 
fruit IS of two sorts, the yellow and the red 17x1 in A. Dun- 
can Manners Chron, (1803) III, 316 We .then attempted 
to get over the hill, but found it impossible to force a way 
through the penguins, bryars, and other prickly plants which 

f rew there 1792 Mar Riddell Voy, Madeira 85 The 
rojtteUa karatas, or pinqwn^ is a fruit resembling a small 
cucumber in shape xfox Kingsley At Last i, On one side 
of the path a hed^ of Pinguin 
aiir^ 1736 P Browne Jamaica 147 This plant found 
climbing upon all the pinguin fences X894 Alice Spinner 
Si7idy tn Colour 16 On the other side of the red pinquin 
sj^ars she saw a flash of crimson 
Pingfuin, erron. form of Penguin. 
Pingui-nitescent (pi qg\viin9ite’sent) , a, nonce- 
wd, £i, L. piugui-s fat + Nitescent ] Having 
a greasy lustie ; shining with grease. 

x8x7 Colfridgc Biog, Lt( x (1882) 82 The lank, black, 
twine-hke hair, pingm-nitesceut. 

t Frnguions, a, Obs, [f. L. pingiti‘S fat + 
-ous.] Of the nature of fat ; fatty, oily. 

1747 tr Asiruc's Fevers 104 These glands being com- 
pressed, emit a pineuious substance 1748 Phtl Trans 
XLV 558 Oil, or onier pinguious Substances 1764 /’w- 
pKts in Atut Reg 14^/1 Heat sufficient for sending off the 
pinguious [printed ip,mgo\no\3S\ and alkaline parts, 
Pinmipedine (piqgwrpfdgin), fl Ichth 
\i, modL. Ptnguipedifise^ f PittguipSs, f. ptngut-s 
fat + pes, ped- foot * see -ine 1 ] Of or pertaining 
to the PingittpcdinsSi a subfamily of spiny-finned 


tiopical fishes of which the genus Pingidpes is the 
type, b sh, A fish of this family. 

Fingnite (pi'ggwait). Mtn, [Named (Gcr. 
pingttii) by A. Breithaupt, 1829, f L. ptnguis fat * 
see -ITE 1 ] An oil-green hydiated silicate of iron, 
of a. soapy consistency ; a variety of Chloeopal. 

j3%iA»ier Jr»l Sct,XX. 197 Pingmte. a new argillaceous 
mineral 1837 Dana Mtn 224 Closely allied to this species 
[Nontronite], is the Pinguite of Leonhard ♦ Color siskin 
and oil-gieen Extremely soft, resembling new-made soap 
X850 Daubehy Atom. The xii (ed. 2) 410 Silicates that con- 
tain water in which the water is simply united to the 
silicic combination Example Pinguite 
Finffuitude (piggwitw7d) rare hd,L pzn- 
guftilS fatness, f. pinguis adj, fat.] Fatness. 
Alsoj%* Openness or wideness of a sound. 

1623 CocKERAM II, Fatoes, ptngmittde 1637 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp 676 Juniper will demit its oleaginous pin- 

5 uetude. 1822 Lamb GeniU Giantess Misc Wks (1871) 363 
'0 her mighty bone, she hath a pmgmtude withal 1871 
R Ellis in Academy i Apr 208 The pinguitude of the first 
letter will be found to stand in the way of 1 efining the second 
Hence Pinguitu’dinous a, rare^^, 

1870 C J Smith Syn ^ Antonyms $.v. Adipose, Seba- 
ceous Pinguetudinous, 

fPi’nguity. Ohs, 9are^\ [f L. type 
gidtds, f pingid^s fat see -ty ] Fatness. 

1623 (^OCKCRAM, Ptngutite, fatnesse, 

Fiu-liead (pi nihed). [f Pin sh, + Head sh ] 

1 , The head of a pin, a pin’s head. Used as 
a type of something of very small size or value ; 
and applied to things resembling a pin’s head, as 
small grams, etc. 

i66z R Mathew Cinl Alch § 86 116 No more then a 
piivhead, and not a great one neither, but about one quarter 
of a grain i8a8 Ctaven Gloss (ed 2) s.v , It is not worth 
a pm-bead 1B76 ti. JVagner's Gen, Pathol, (ed, 6) 99 
Round spots of the size of a pin-head or lentil x^a Walsh 
yVi*(Phi!ad ) 74 The pioduct of the fiist crop [of Gunpowder 
tea] is sometimes known as ‘Pinhead’, from, its extremely 
small, globular and granulated appearance 1894 Dady 
News II June 6/2 To the majority it matters not a pin- 
head whether the Poems were the work of Ossian, the son 
of Fingal, or of a James MaePherson. 1904 Longm Mag, 
Dea 185 There can be no joy in always making the same 
pinhead by machinery. 

b. aitnb. Resembling a pin’s head ; very small 
and of rounded form ; also fig, 

1S33 VvcoPhilos, Mannf 23 The other seldom knows any- 
thing beyond the pin-head sphere of his daily tabk 1872 
O W 'RoiMz^zPoet Break/ 4 m (1885)77 R'S sharp-nose 
and pin-head eyes x88o Bookseller 3 Feb 236 Most of the 
covers so much admired for the ‘pin-head ’ gram were really 
seal-skin and not moiocco. 

2 . A pait of a plough; see quot , and cf. quot, 
1727 s V. Pin-hole i. 

1803 Dickson Pi act Agf tc I Plate vh 40 Pin head for 
regulating share, so as to form drams at diffeient depths, 

3 . The top of the pin or peg at quoits* 

X897 Crockett Lad's Lot'e xviti, Shouts of triumph as 
the guide-paper was snatched fiom the pin-head and buried 
deep m the clay. 

Hence Pi n-bea ded a , having a head like that 
of a pm ; spec, of a flower ** Pin-eyed ; Pl‘21- 
heaidlng, the occupation of fitting the heads on 
’ pins (as formerly done, when the heads were made 
separately). 

1835 TTre Philos Manuf 361 Three tiades pln-heading, 
fustian cutting, and factory work x86x Pm-ueaded [see 
PiN-Evro] 

Pinboen: see Pinion sb^ Pin-bold, Pin- 
hood, Pin-hook, etc. ; see Pin sb?- 18. 
Pin-hole (pi nhM). 

1 . A hole into which a pin or peg fits 
1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc ii. 19 The inside of the Hinge 
below the Pin-hole of the Joynt Ibid, 26 If your Key is to 1 
have a Pm-hole, dull the hole m the middle of the end of ' 
the shank 1727 Bradley Compl, Body Bnsh 43 The pm- 
holes m the beam, the use of wnich is to make this plough 
cut more or less deep, by fixing the wheels neaier to or 
farther from the parin§-plate 1880 A J Hipktns in Giove 
Did Mns I 721/2 Single plates of metal, allowing room 
for the pm-holes [for the tuning-pins in a pianoforte] in the 
wooden block. 1891 P G Stone At chit Antiq Isle oj 
Wight ita The slates.. were thick, and still retained the 
original pin-holes 

2 . A hole made by a pin ; any very small aper- 
ture or perforation resembling a pin-prick, 
x^6 Wiseman Treat i. iv aS The Breast had at 

first broke . in a small pm-hole 1822 Imison Sc,t^ Attl 233 
We can easily see through a small pm hole in apiece of paper. 
1889 Anthony's Phoiogr Bull Ii 330 The sensitizing solu- 
tion should be constantly watched to avoid pinholes, surface 
markings, et le rests 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med III, 880 
The oiifice of the appendix may be a mere pinhole, 

8. attrtb, (in sense 2), Pertaining to, involving, 
or of the natme of a pinhole or very small aperture , 
of the size of a pin-prick. 

a 1833 Pereira Polarised Light (1854) 296 If we look at a 
pin or needle through a pm hole apertuie in a card. 2879 
St George's Hasp ReP IX 288 Pinhole ’ wound leading to 
fracture on tibia Ibid 419 A pinhole perfoiation was 
found m the sigmoid flexure 

Hence Pux-boled (pi nlwald) a, or pa, pple,, per- 
forated with or as with pm-pnek. 

1873 Browning Coii Ni cap 69 Palace-panes Pm- 
holea athwart their windowed filagiee By IVTinklings sobered 
from the sun outside 

Pinia : see Pika i, pine-apple. 


Finic (parnik), fl. Chem, UA,Y , piniqtu 
L. plnus Pine sb 2 • see -10.] 01 , pertaining to, 
derived from the pine-tree, spec, in Ptmc ac 
an acid (CaoHaoOa) obtained from pine resin. 

1831 T, Thomson Chem, Inorg Bodies 11 . 145 In the y 
1826 M Baup inseited a notice in a periodical work t 
he had discoveied pinic acid in the lesin called coloph 
X840 Penny Cycl XVIH. 166/1 When pinic acid is was] 
and boiled in water, it forms on cooling a hard brittle s 
stance, which becomes brown by fusing 1866 Watts D 
Chem IV. 650 Pmic acid is an amorphous resin, exai 
like colophony ^ 

Pmicill, obs variant of Pencil, 

Finicoliuc (pami'k^yioin, -lin), a Zool, 7 a 
[f L. type *pT7itcola (f pin-us pine + ^cola inha 
lant) + -INE 1 ] That inhabits pine-woods. 

1884 CouES Key N, Amer Birds 418 Habits, .alpine * 
subboreal, pmicoline and pinivorous 
FiniCOloUS (psmi'kii^bs), fl. Kat, Ilui, ra 
[f. as prec, + -ous.] Living or growing on pii 
trees, or in pine- woods. 

1858 Maynd E^pos, Lex i Pnmolus, .that which lives 
grows on the pine, pinicolous. 

t Fixii'ferous, a, Obs, rare-^, [f I,, pimp 
f. pXn-us pine * see -ferous.] Bearing or pi 
ducing pine-trees 
1656 in Blount Glossogr . 

Finiform (psrmf^im), a, [f L, type *pL 
form-is, i, pTn-us-pintx see - form.] Having t 
form or shape of a pine-cone Pimfor m deenssatio 
see qiiots 

1890 Billings Nat Med Did ^ Pm/orm decnssaii 
decussation of the pyiamids, superior, interohvnry lay 
1893 Syd Soc, Lex,^ P[mi/or rn\decnssation^ name for the 
cassation of the supenoi pyramids of the medulla oblongti 

Fining (psrniq), M, sb, [f. Pine v, + -ing 
The action of the verb Pine 
►j' 1 , The infliction or undergoing of pain (bod 
or mental) j torment, torture ; affliction, safferii 
c tvjsLatnb, Horn 97 Hi neren aferede of nane licamlu 
pinunge. C1315 Shore ham Poems h mo 3 yf hys sa 
after nys dej)e Sofliey harde pynynge, C141S0 7'ozvne 
Mysi, XX 499 My sawll is heuy agans the deth and the Si 
pynyng, 1330 Palscr 254/2 Pynyng of a man in prist 
to contesse the tiouthe, torture, 

2 . Exhaustion or wasting away by sufferir 
disease, or want of food ; starvation ; languishin 
intense longing (for something). 

flxAoo Sir Bettes 86/1645-1-8 (MS E) Sende me mete 
drynk .Jtou woost alle \>yoig, A 1 my nede and my pynyi 
X579 Sfcnsfr ShepU, Cat, Jan 48 With mourning py 
I, you with pyning mom ne x6ai T W ilu amson tr Govtar 
Wise VieiUard 09 Consumptions, or pynings away of I 
bodie a 1636 Halfs Gold Rem i (1673) 245 One of ih 
. resolved to die, by pining and abstaining fi om . sustenan 
1847 Bushnell CAr Nmt ir 111 (t86i) 286 The bitter pa 
and pinings of unsatisfied hunger. 2898 Allhutt's S^ 
Med V. 479 In pining we note loss of water, loss of plasr 
and loss of red coipuscles. 

b. Spec A disease of sheep, characterized 
a wasting away of the body. 

in 'Jrans Highl Soc Scot (1807)111.404 Pining 
most seveie upon young sheep. 2846 J[. Baxter Zi. 
Praci Agrtc, (ed, 4) II. 372 Two exterminating diseas 
the pining and the foot-rot, neither of which was known 
that district till the exteimination of the moles, 

c. cotter, pi. Results of pining or witheung ( 
quot., withered or withering leaves), 

1849 hi. Arnold Dream, On the wet umbrage of th 
glossy tops On the red pinings of their forest floor. 0 
WORDSW Yew-Trees (1803) 22 A pillaied shade, Up 
whose grassless floor of led-brown hue, Bysheddings fri 
the pining umbrage tinged Perennially,] 

3. aiirib, + Pining-stool, a stool for punishmei 
a cucking-stool; pl*mng-hoTise, -lair, a pla 
where animals for slaughter are previously shut 1 
to fast ; » hunger-house (Hunger sb, 4 e). 

C1230 Halt Meld, 35 pe core a^in hi pinunge h>^h 
binimefi he nihtes slepes c 2323 Shorpuam Poems i. 25 
He by-held hyne her a set, Ryjt ntte hys pynyng stal 
2362 Langl P, pi, A III. 69 To punisschen on pillories 
on pynnyng stoles (B iii. 78 pynynge stoles] Breweste 
Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. 2802 Hull Advertisers Di 
2/2 Pining-house. 1873 Gainsbnrgh News 25 Sept., x 0 
let butcher's shop, with slaughter-house, pining-house, a 
every convenience. 28^3 Whitby Gaz, 3 Nov. 3/6 In f 
instances the pining-lairs or hunger-houses ore within t 
[butchers'] shops or open directly into them. 
Frniii|f,i)//.fl. [fi as piec. -h -ing^J Th 
pines (see the verb) ; ttormenting, afflicting ipbs 
consuming, wasting; languishing. 

^2x240 Wokunge m Cotl, Horn 269 Al hat pinende nik 
walde ham hunche bote a softe bckinde bafi 1387-8I . U 
7'est Love x vi. (Skeat) 1 77 To dwelle in this pynon 
prison 13B3 Middlesex County Rec I 137 [Visitation 
a certain infirmity called] the pining siknes. 26x2 Bib 
/sa, xxxvni. la He will cut mee off with pining sicknes 
2742 Gray Eton 6s Pining Love shall waste their y^oui 
28x7 Coleridge Sibyll, Leaves, On tevisUtng iteashote 
Fashion's pining Sons and Daughters;. 

Hence Pi*nt]igl7 adv, 

2361 T Norton Caknn's Inst i. 3 When the dull bai 
nebse, which y« wicked do desirously labor to get to desp 
God withal, doth he pinmgly in their haites. xBsx Cla 
P^ll, Mtnsir, I 56 Small the wage he gains That many 
child most piningly maintatus. 

Prolate, vanant of Pignolate Obs, 
Pinion (phny^n), Forms* 5 pynyon, 
pyunyon, -nion, pimiyoxi, ^-7 pynion, pi 



PINION. 


PINIPICaiN. 


(n)eon, (-oua\ -nion, 7 pyneon, 6- pinion, [a. 
OF ill Froissart ^*1400 in pi ‘wing- 

featlicis, ^ving^, piinonb\ a collateral foim of OF. 
Jicnoftf pennon (also 'featlici oi an airow’, and 
<sti earner, fcnnone, oiig, plume 

(cf. pcnnonccllo little plume or feather), albo 
streamer, pennon ; a Komanic augmcntnlivc of L. 
penna (also written pinna) feather, wnig-feather, 
wing (Pkn (.See Godef. pmnon i*, the same 

word as hib penon^^ IHnion thus pieserves the hi. 
sense of Romanic pcmwnt\ while ItoNON has tlie 
transferred sense of * streamer’.] 

1 . The distal or terminal segment of a bird’s wing ; 
hence (chicHy potL or //uV.), a wing, esp. of a bird 
(always with reference to its use for flight). 

t. X4M Ptiunp, Pam, 4 a»/4 Pynyon, uf a pmmlfu 

I wo I’At hOii. 451/4 Pyanyim uf .1 wyrv. / UJ ib-jl 
Jitvor, pynum of .1 • 1593 l»i\v «s 

V. bS With mmhle Pmvon <>' u' < «.. li n, 1 
»S94 — 7R« To piove the l» in », t ■. 1. .c • i',- 

Skytis. // 1633 iVnsMN 4^5 Mow oft do they 

(VnueNl with i^oUlm Pinidhs iIimvuTIic flUiinK skus like 
llyin^r PiirsevniiL i 17^ (tU w Potsjt in. ut, Nm the 

ntidc, luir .iniplr piiiioo, 'rh.il tlir Tliftniii K.ikIu lx .11 
.S.vlIltl^r with siipu'iut* (iMiiiinioii Tliro* the .t/utu iUcm) 
of uit. iSax MtiNiuiMiuv JlyutHt * ffnU to t/tc Lonfs 
AnotntiiVi Ku .is die p«ivtlA piiuon ()i dove's light wiittruin 
wMi. t8^ I.0NM. /tiitnu MS, Kii it a spnk, .ttid llivn .1 
vultmv, Fill tliv an ts<l.ttk with tiinuMis. X665 (.iMNijsioNi 
/atnfuM vM. 446 Ono (mimmi hit cl) glides with (luivciing 
pimoiis U) ihiMriiliv of llif cipt II H|uuc*. 

b, III catving, The jmrtot a wing 1 01 responding 
to the fou* aim. l'\umeily applieil to the wing as 
a whole. 

Morn.t is. Ih nni i iftutth'n Intpy, ^74^) joj Tin* 
I’liiioits iiftirt^M', Hrn«, I'tipons uiid Cliukeiis, .ur of good 
NotiiMtmuU, 1741 Kubmioscin JUnuela (1^44) 1, iBo, 
I will luiti thee to a piitiiHi, or liirtist, 01 tiiiytiilng. xSys 
/irt/iWii I’tutr^tUy Cih^k^ty vt; Riiii a skewer tliiou({h the 
pillion utul thigh Into tin iHuly to the ptiiioii anil ilugli on 
the other Mile. A/tul ‘.Sluill I give ^ou a whig?' ‘Ve*i{ 
but take off the* pinion.' 

to. The Hlioulda-hlmlc of n ouadruped. Oh\ 

1^5451 'I SOI ..//if t.also till pinion of the nhuhler of abcaat. 

d, 'The human mm. {,Jtttmaroits.) ^ 

1848 'rii V lu MW tfk, Snoht Club Smh i, The iHaiuUtrii 
undri his kft ami, tin* undtr tlie otlur pimuii. 

2. tin rcfciencc tu things poetically re[irc- 
wnted as Jjaving wlngti.) 

x6os Mammon A’«^.jv. y, The glooiiiie wing of 

night liegiiis to siren li Uis Usie pinion over .ill tlieayiu. 
X638 Unumm. ot< Haw ill. hott Wks. (1711} (it6 To Kigiie 
i«ini|fetiuu ly to uituiiiaiiil tlieir king und hovereign to cut 
shoit his pinions, ttiut ante to lie nioie than hisecpml. X731 
Poll Fx\,Mat\\ i|t ]io|ie liunthly iheni with trcmhling 
pituitiit v».u. «79x K. ilAMWiv iiatU 1 tm When light 
tl lud*. on an y pinn m » sail, 1830 N i Ai,ift Uynm^ * Vhi sh ain 
ufiutneo/jojf Ve wind* on pinionn light I 

3 * The (lutcimust leather, or any lligUlTcather, 
<ifa hitd’ij wing; a pinion feather. 

* 54 S .WirsM t\tupiu (.Vrh.) t(x Iho scionde fether hi 
some plate is tieiter than the pinion in other Mime. t6o6 
biiAKs. Ant, W ( /• III. xii. 4 .\n atuurtienfc that Im is ptuukt, 
when hither { le ta*tuU *10 iiooie u Pitinion of his Wing 1858 
SiMMoNus /hit, /Vrnfc*, /V/nan, the nuills fioni the joint 
faithr.t froiii the bmly c^f the wing uf the goose orswMii, 
uicil for niakiim pen , 

tb. The glmft of a feather; aquUl. Od}:.ratv'^\ 
t6w tr. CitM Art?f (lytwl 4 Our nuds.,l)eing 

>uii.k with Prather ♦ whose PintMiiA ran into our nidwi, 
t 4 . ApjiUed to borne kind of embellish inent 
worn on the glumhlerii or bleevest of womeu'b 


dresscb ill the ifith anti 171I1C. Cf. Pikion'ino s^, 
1583 S 1 etiut H A Hat, A tun, 1 1 1871;! 7J The Women luiuc 
dnidcuaiid Ierktns,..made with wing^ welts and pinions 
on the btiuuldrr iHiints x8eo R. SiAmum SiKuin x I c/vj 
i\ titams IV, 78 The iniiiinms of their sleeves, which they 
call wingi, are will wiln wlk fiinge of divers colours. 

5 . The ttiitcrior hordcr tif «ii inbcot’s. wmgj esp. 
in iomi*, in coilectorg’ iiamtst of moth«, Pinion- 
spoiUd ru}i\FnpHhei ia iOmiy*naia)x PitmH’SpoUed 
I i lloiii [ymilia quadnnm uitUa ) . 

*509 Au«h Wiif. //«/. Png, i met. is PI. XCV. A 
yfllowhh moth with tirown Jouds lowardi the piniom* of 
the upiier winas. 1773 Mosfs Hamkhi Pngl, /epulopieta 
W Mo. 47s Pnnon, wmie spotted,. . tm elm trees hi hanging 
wix)d. Mo, 47a I'imon, double bpoited. brown, havitia two 
while sptgs on tli»* •w*4«r edgv x83» Ki nnii nittterJfK\j( 
Moths us, *45 10 ^ K, mIwsiish Pdt, Moths, uS/a Uhc 
Pimgn<spoUeil Pug. 

t6. Ihr, Applied to the saltire and the chevron. 
148$ nh. Hi, Athans, Htf, llvk Ther l»e in armys c^de 
ifi pynyonys, Oan is Whan the fceld his a bttwtrl. . , Tho 
bccunde pynyoit u called i hefTronnee. 

1 7 . Sii quot. Oh* 0 error, from riNioR vi) 

. *738 AiKiwoMtii Art/. Put, Pinion#, or maiiicieii forllio 
hanub, mnnitot. Pinions w wRer* fur Uw feet, competus 
{>Vb«nce 1755 in JonuboK.] 

8. ailrib* and CmA, as puthn/itUker j pinion • 
bones, the boncsi of the mania or dlatat joint of 
a wbg; pinion-olaw^ a homy claw borne by the 
index or pollex of certain birefi. „ . 

1488 ilk,SL Aihtnt BJ, The federfe Aat sum cafl the 
pynyon fedtr. rdot Uouatao Pliny 
leaufierci hla^ iIm vpoer ^uw* reddi^ *878 Kay 
mtiugW* Ortuth* 30pT|U SiSsi 


Jan 895 The Australian bush-turkeys have also the rudi- 
m«it or last relic of a piiinitive pinion claw. 

Fstuion (pinysn), Qbs, exc. dial. Also 
3 pynuu, 4 pyuoun, [a. OF penon^ ptuun 
(Godef.), mod.F. ptgnon in same sense, Romanic 
augmentative ot L. piny a battlement, pinnacle ] 
A ^ battlement, pinnacle, or gable ; =* Pignom 
JHnion-endf dial pinntng-md^ a gable-end. 

[ra78 Jimva/s Rotts, MtHon in Aichseol, ^rnl II 142 
Item ijj vrf, libeiat predicto Nicholao pro xuj pedibusae 
pynun tabk.] ax30o CtnsorM 12958 (CoU.) be warlau 
sett him on be hei pinion {(^it pingnion, Patty pynoun] O 
pe temple o h® tun. 1882 T, IIaruy Two on a. Tower II 
li. 25 Uhe wind have blown down the chiinley .and the 
pinning end with it. i888 E, Laws Link Eng beyond 
Ij^aits 42 X Pimon or Pim-citd^ the gable end ol a house , 
Ficnch^/A''/io//, .1 gable. 

Pinion (vi'nyon), sh,^ Akch, [ad. mod F. pig- 
non 111 same bciibe (Paie iGthc), ' 6 x^,pinon tooth 
of a wheel, pinion, a spec, application of OF. 
pignon battlement (see piec,), the teeth of a wheel 
being compared to the crencllations of battle- 
mentb.] A bmall cog-whccl the teeth of which 
ciig.-igc with those of a laigcr one ; also a spindle, 
arboi, or axle, having cogs or teeth which engage 
with t!ic teeth of a wheel. (The teeth or cogs of 
a pinion are distinctively called leaves,) Pinion 
and mtlif also rack and pinion • sec Rack sb 6. 

1639 Li Ak IPaierwks, 9 If llio WliecI A be turned by the 
I'iinou C of 10, Teeth. 1704 J. PI arris Lex, 'lec/in, I, 
Pinion of Report^ is that Pinion in a Watch winch is 
( ofiimoiily It seu on the Ai bor ot the Great Wheel . , ; it dri veth 
tho Dial Wheel, and cnrrieth about the Hand. x8x5 T. 
Smiiii Panotama Sc ^ 4* Art I. 358 If Uic teeth of wheels 
atul the leaves of pinions consisted uf iiiatenaK perfectly 
haul, ' nJ were i‘'.ci ’ tc** ^ -ni* ‘ M ey would act on each 
olliei III . , A • 1 .,1 .‘'u.. I . also without rricUou. 
*887 J 1C . 4 /. I 1 cf various adjustments, 

aiul regulated by u imiioii und rack. 

b. aitrib, and Co/nb,, as pimoit-Jlank, -shafts 
-vaork\ piuiou-bottoming-ille, pinion-flle, fine 
knife-edged fdeb u&ed in watch-making ; pinion- 
gaugo, line callipers used by watch-makers; 
pinion-jack (see quot.); pmlon-leaf, each of 
the cogb or Icelh of a pinion (Lkap sb, 13); pinion- 
wire; see quot. 1884. 

1884 K J. IluniLN Wahh if A file cutling 

only on the edge is more generally called a safe sided lever 
notch lile, ot a ’‘nlrnon bottoming file. 1875 Knight Diet, 
MeJt ,VY«/o«y*/<?(Walch-inaki»g),aknire lilc employed by 
walcliniakers. 1884 F. J. BiiniifiN If'attA ffr Clceknt a88 
The •»i)inloii lIuiikH should be hypocytloidal m form. 1875 


The •»j)inloii lIuiikH should be hypocytloidal m form. 1875 
Knigui Put, Aleeh,^ ^Pint&ugage, x88a F. J BaiiicN 
/Frt/c// h Ctoekm* 193 [Al Pinion Uuage .[is] a gunge used 
by wntclnnakera for taking the height of pinion shoulders 
and other measurements. 1884 Knigh j Diet, Atech, buppk, 
opinion yack Wiling}, a jack for raising the stone pinion 
out of gear. 1B84 F. J. Bin ncN IPatch ^ Clockvi, 37 1 he 
tendency of *pinlon leaves to butt tho wheel teeth. 1844 
S'l f pitVNti Pk, /•arm 11 137 1 hesc pi u mmer blocks are bolted 
down to the top rails of the frame, to which also the separate 
bearings of the •pimon shafts are.. bolted. X79S J. Axkxn 
//rt«c^#*r'3ixTlic drawing of "pinion wire originated here 
x8^ F. J.liRiTrivN Watch if Clockw, 194 Pinion wire.. steel 
wire drawn with corrugations resemblingpirwon leaves, mxm 
which pinions are made. 1829 Nat. Philos I Mechanics 
«, vii, a8(U. Kn. Soc), A system of toolh and pinion work 
+Fi*mon, sbP^ Obs, [Perh. a use ot Pinion sbf] 
Name of an obsolete card-game. 

e XS34 IntertwU 0/ Youth (1849) ^8 At the cardes I can 
teche you to play, At the., Post, pinion, and also aumsase, 

Finion, sh,t^ 

1 . Anglicised form of %^,piilon^ Tg,pinMo, pi. 

(sometimes miiXQRptn/ioens), m full/r«- 
kbes do Brasilf kernels of Brazil, the seed of/a- 
tropha Curcas^ the Physic-nut of South America. 
See also Pionon^ 2, , 

1377 FrampIon yoy/ul News I (1596) aa They doe bryne 
from the newc Spayne certcyne Pinions or Cameh, wherwitE 
liic Indiana dyd purge thembelucs.. they bee like to our 
Pinioiie, which do grove out of our Trees. [1848 W. Pjsp 
Nisi, Nat, Prasil, iv. xl 83 Afundnpt 
Pinhm do Srasil, ejnsciue usu in Mediana. 1648 Marc- 
OBAVK NisL Rerum Nat, Brasil, iii, uk, qUTvndvbigvaco 
Jlramlienaibus, Plnhoncs Lusitains, miri ivji^ caihea uca, 
18M Sara H. Cocbmiogb ir. Abipettes II, a6x In the 
Northern part of Paraguay there groiw a nut called Fmon 
del Paraguay by the Spaniards, 

Catkarttca, 1884 Pymtck Afaf, Med, W. dndia iv S 73 
fatro/ha ttiuliifda The weds are powerfully purgative* 
iid emetic. In Braxd an oil called ' Pinhoen is extracted 

from them and is used w an emetia] 

2 . Anglicized apelUng of Piifoir, the American 

^Sfe^BARTCLTr Did, Amor. (ed. Pinion pt^j^, 
a spedes of pine-tree, growing on the head waters of the 

^Fi^on, sb^ Woollm Bianuf, rerron. ad. 
F, pmnon combings, f. pdgmr to comb.] {pi,) 
The short refuse wool remaining after the combing 

process: ‘noils*. . 

1780 A YcvjiO Tour Jrel II, x8 To each stone there is 
one pound and three quarters of of short wool that 
oouiSi out in the comnlngf 1847-^ Halciwell, 
rSSSwook Somersd, %& 6 %vyourHf WSonurseiJ^^^ 

.TWs word, .is thoroughly West Coun ry In 
SheTSSs this regular article of cwromerce w wiled ‘ noiU . 


otherwise disable or bind the wings, in order to 
prevent a bird from flying. (With the bird, or 
the wmg, as obj.) 

*S77 B Googe HeresbacRs Nush iv (1586) 169 They that 
meane to fatte Pigions .some .do softly tie then Legges 
some vse onely to pinion them. X64X Best Farm, Bks, 
(SurteeiJ 123 The s\^anners gette up the young bwannes 
about Midsummer and then doe they allsoe pinuion them, 
cuttinge a joynte of theire right wingts a 1667 Cowley 
Ess Vetse if Prose, Shot i ness of Life, Suppose, thou 
Fortune couldst to Tameness bring, And clip or pinion her 
Aving. 1727 Philip QuarmiZi6)t7 The two old ducks . 
being pinioned, could not fly away. t849 D J. Browne 
Auur, Poultfy Yd (1855) 242 They,, should have been 
pinioned at the first joint of the wing 
2 . To bind the arms of any one, so as to deprive 
him of their use ; to disable by so binding ; to 
shackle. (With the peison, or the arms, as obj.) 

1558 Fhacr rf^netd ii Civ, The shepeheides, a yongman 
haue ycaupht, And pynyond with his handes behind onto the 
kyng him brouijht, <; x6xx CiiAru^N //W ym 31 All their 
hands he nimuoncd behinde W ith their owne gu dies « 1880 
Butt UR Rem, (1759) II 84 He carries hw elboivs backward, 
as if he weie pinioned like a trust up Fowl 1726 Swift 
Gulliver in. 1, Finding us all piostrate upon our faces they 
pinioned us with strong ropes 1831 Wilson's Talcs Borders 
XX. 54 1 be sailors attempted to pmion Petei’s arms, 
b iransf oxi^ Jig. 

xGax T. Williamson tr, GoularCs Wise Vtedlard 70 Feaie 
inuades them, and pynions them vp. X641 Milfon Ammadv, 
111. Wks 1851 111 2ZO Laying before us univeisall pioposi 
tions, and Lhen thinks.. to pinion them with a hnutatioii. 
1781 Cowi'LR Ti nth 133 You ancient prude . Her elbows 
pinioned close upon her hips. 

o. To bind last io something, or together. 
a 1652 J, Smith .S tf/. Disc v. 135 Those dismaTapprehensious 
which pxiuoii the souls of men to inortahty, a 1890 Kusitw’ 
Nisi CalL (1721) V 131 Ihe Frisoneis being pinion'd two 
and two together by the Arini 174a Pope Dune, iv. 134 
And while on Fame s triumphal Car they nde, Some Slave 
of mine be pinion'd to their side X764 Churchill Gotham 
ir. 164 Let me. piaise their heaven, tho* pinion'd down 
to earth 1831 T L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xvni, Mi 
TooTOod CYHitrived to slip a ponderous coat of mad over 
his slioulders, which pinioned his arms to his sides. 

Hence PimioniBg z>bl sb. 

x8z8 m P. L. Sclatcr Reu, Progr, Zool, Soc (1901) 150, 
II wild ducks caught for thepurpose of pinioning. 
atinb, 1864 S ala in Daily Tel, ar Sept. , Calcraft w ith his 
pimoning straps. 1694 Wesim, Gas, 12 Pec 7/2 The con- 
vict. quietly submuted to the pinioning operations 

tFiniona'de. Obs, In 4 pynyon-, pyn- 
(n)on-, 4-5 pynenade. [app. f. some form of 
Romanic pimon (cf. Pignon 1 , Pinion f L 
pTnea pine-nut + -abb. (Prob, 111 OF. or AF*)] 
A comfll or conserve of which pinc-nuts formed 
a characteiibtic ingiedient. 

13^ Acc, Each /C, R Bd. 383 No 9 m 4 Pro ccclxxxj Ib 
qr.gingebr'etPynonad v. lb. ganofilorum. iM-\Dnrham 
Acc Jiolis (Surtees) 554 In duabus copulis de Pynyonade et 
de Gyngebrede, cum dualius libris de auysconfyt xvinr. vuuf 
01390 hor/n qfCnry It (1780) 31 Fynnonade Take Almandes 
iblanched and drawe hem sumdeli thicke with ^ode broth 
set on the fire and see]» it, take Fynes yfryed in oyle oher 
in gieece and >erto white Powdour douce. 1390-r Earl 
Derm's Exp (Camden) 19 Pro luj lb. pynenade ad xnij d,, 
11b 5. viij d. e 1440 Ane Cookery in Househ Qrd (1790) 
450 At the seconde course jussett, pynenade to potage. 

Finioned (prnyond), a, [f. Pinion + -ed 2 ] 
Having pinions or wings ; winged. Also in paia- 
synthetic comb., as sb ong-pimoned, svnft-pmtoned 
c 1440 Proffip, Parv, 400/a Fynyonyd, A^^uu^ns 1332 
Huloet, Pynmoned, armatus,peH»ulaius, 1697 Bryden 
Virg. Past. i» 38 Thy Name, O Varus. The Winge of 
Swans, and stronger pinion’d Rhyme, Shall laise aloft. 1783 
J. Brown frnl, (1814) 304 what pinioned notions come 
and go 1 1792 SourHEV Lett (1858) 1 . X2 The cherub choir 
. bend their pinioned heads to hear 

Fi*xiio2iedj a [f. Pinion v, -i- -edI,] In 
senses of the verb a. Of a bird: Having the 
wings maimed or confined, b. Having the arms 
bound so as not to be moved : shackled 
1567 Brant Norace, Episf, it. i, Gvj, Captiue kinges.. 
with pinnyand armes behinde 1647 B. Stapylton ytevenal 
iBi Least on us they fall, And to the harre their piuneon'd 
masteis call kicharoson Pamela IV. 319 A miserable 
little pinion’d Captive, 1892 Daily News 28 Jan. s/r A pair 
of pinioned wild duck that whose wings had been $0 
cut that they were unable to fly, 
t Fi*iiio2iixig'y^^< Obs. [f. Pinion + - iNO^.] 
« Pinion ^ 4. 

1397-8 Bp Hall Sat iir vii 41 His sleeues halfe hid with 
elbow-pmeonings. As if he ment to file with Imnen wings. 

fPl'Hionlat. Obs, nom-vod. £f. Pinion j-d.i + 
-13T.] A winged creature. 

1813 W« Browne Bril, Ptesi, t iv, The flitting pxnnionists 
of ayre. 

Fi'uionlesSt ts* rare. [f. as prec. + -less,] 
Without pinions; wingless 
i8m Temple Bar Mag* Cl. S14 The pmlonless fosterer of 
oneE imfnaturity. 

Finipiorin (psiniprkrm). Chem, [f,L, ptn-us 
pine + Or, mttp-bs bitter -i- -IN.I A bitter substance 
(CjaHseOu) obtained from tlie needles and bark 
of Scotch fir {Btntes sylvestns), and the leaves of 
the Amencan Arbor-vitse {Tkitja occidenlalis) 

1866 Watts Diet Chem IV 651 The needles, after ex- 
haustion with alcohol, still retain a little pinipicnn* Pint- 
pienn IS a bright yellow powder, which .becomes, trans- 
parent and mobile at xoo , and solidifies on cooling to a 
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FINITE. 


FINK. 


brownish-yellow . . mass 1893 Syd Sac , LeXit Pinipicnni . . 
a brown, bitter, amorphous giucoside 
Finite^ (prn-, parnait). Mtn, [ad Ger pimt 
(Karsten, 1800), from its locality, the Pmi mine, 
Schneeberg, Saxony . see *eeb 1 2 bj A Jiydrous 
sihcate of aluminium and potassium, occurring m 
various crystalline forms, 

180S R. Jameson Sy&t Mm, II. 55* Pmite occurs seldom 
massive i8xx Pinkerton Peiralt^ I, 217 Finite, with 
gold pyrites and native gold. 1839 Page Geot '1 enns (1805) 
360 PmtU^ a variety or sub-species of lolite 

Finite^ (pai'HMt). them, [a. F. pinite^ i, L. 
ptmis Pine 5b^\ see -itbI 4.] a crystallizable 
saccharine substance (CflHiaOK^) obtained from the 
sap of two species of pine-tree, Pinus lamheHianci 
and P, sahmana, 

1857 btiLLFR Elcm, Chem III, 70 A inodiiication of man- 
mte (CeHeOs), to which the name otpimie has been given, 
has been found by Berthelot in the juice of the Ptfius 
Lamberttaiia *^3 Watts Forties' Chem, (cd 11) 629 
FinivorOUS (psini*v6ros), a [f, L. pin-us 
pine + -voRons.] That feeds on pine-kernels. 

1884 fsee Pihicoline] 

llPinjaiie (pinid^m). Also pinjeen, [Manx 
— Gael hvmidean, Ir, hzmdean rennet.] ^ Curds 
and whey’ (E, D. D ), 

1887 T. E. Brown Doctor^ etc, 152 A man can’t live upon 
pm jane, 1894 Hale Caine Manxman 306 A spoonful of 
cold pmjane, Nancy 

Fink (pigk), sb 1 Now chiefly Jlisf Forms ; 
5-7 pinck, 6 pynoke, 6-7 pin(c)ke, 7 pynke, 
d- pink, [app, a MDu. name of 
a small sea-gomg ship, also a fishmg-boat (1477-8 
in Verw. & Veidam), in Kilian pinch, niod,t)u. 
pmk , in MLG , LG , and mod Ger. pinke ; also 
F. ptnqtie (1690 in Fureti^re, pinquet 1634 in 
Hatz -Daim.), It. ptneo : ulterior origin unknown 
(Jal),] A sailing vessel ; oiig. one of small size 
used for coasting and fishing, desciibed as flat- 
bottomed and having bulging sides; in the r7th 
and 181I1C appbed to ships of consideiable size, 
esp war-ships; see also quot. 1794, A common 
characteristic in later times appears to have been 
a narrow stern ; sdl pink-ste^n, -sierned m b. 

The description of the Dutch pinks and that of the pinks 
of the blediteiianean differ considerably see the quots 
^Svjerdpink^ one provided widi lee boards [Du. swaard 
is^ueerd Kilian) a lee-board] 

147X Sc Acts yas III (1814) II. 100/2 l?at certain lordes 
burowis ger male or get Scbippis buschis & v|jsr 
cret pynk botes witbc nettes & al abihemeuteii ganing 
barfor for fysching. 1345 Si. Papers Men Vllly I 792 
They mete also three FlemiAhe pynckes, laden with pouderd 
codde XS4S Ascham Tovqph, (Aib) 153 In Winter and 
lough wether, small bootes and lytle pinkes forsake the 
seas, 1573-80 Baret Alv P 380 A Pinke, a little ship 1601 
J KeyMOR Obs. Dutch Fishutg in Pkemx (1721) I. 228 
Above 1000 Sail of Pinks, Welboats, Doggier boats take Cod, 
Ling, and other Fish theie. 16x6 Capt Smith Descr New 
Fug , 12 The poore Hollandeis liauing 2 or 3000 Busses, 
Flat boltomes, Sword pinks, Todes, and such like 1688 
Lend. Gaz. No 2352/3 The Pink lost her Top-mast and 
Sput-sail, had her Mam-Yard broke, and her Hull and 
Rigging veiy much torn. 1710 J. Harris Lex Techn II 
s V., The Bends and Ribs compassing so as that her Sides 
buldge out very much; wherefore these Finks are difhcult 
to be boarded They are often used for Stoie-Ships, and 
Hospital-Ships, in the Fleet. 174a Fielding ^os, A/edmms 
ir xvUjThe villains put me, a man, and a boy, into a little 
bad pink, in which we at last made Falmouth 1748 
Anson's Vpy i. ii. 14 Ihe two Victuallers were Pinks,, of 
about four hundred, and , two hundred tons burthen 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine (1789], Pinht a name given to a 
ship with a very narrow^ stern , whence all vessels, whose 
sterns are fashioned m this manner, are called ptnh sicrued 
1787 Earl Malwc&boby Diaries ^ Corr, II 367, 1 have 
determined to dispatch a pink from Scheveling. X794 
Ftggmg ^ Seeunanship I 236 Pinks aie mediterranean- 
vessels, and differ fiom the Xebec only in being moie lofty, 
and not sharp in the bottom, as they are vessels of burthen. 
They have long narrow sterns, and three masts, carrying 
latteen-sails, 1823 Scott Pevetd xviii, Suppose me., 
detained in harbour by a 1 evenue pink 1W7 Smyth Sailor's 
IVerd-bk, Pinkt a ship with a \eiynariow stein, having a 
small square part above The shape is of old date, but 
continued, esp. by the Danes, for the advantage of the 
quarter guns, by the ship’s being contiacted abaft 
dg rti6as Fletcher Jy'oman's Piize ii vi, This pinck, 
this painted foist, this cockle-boat, To hang her fights out, 
and dehe me, friends, A well known man of war 

b allnb, and Comb, as ptnk-hoat (see quot. 
1471 above), pink-rigged adj. ; pmk-snow, a snow 
lesembling a pink m build ; pink-stern, a stem 
like that of a pink ; lienee, a small vessel liavmg 
a nairow stern; so pink-sternedtz. (cf. 1769 above), 

171X W. Sutherland Shtpbmld, Assisi 60 Foriound or 
pmk-stein’d Ships. 172* Forster in Phil Trans. XXXII. 
100 A small Pink Snow, called the Richard and BUzabeth 
1759 Am Reg 64/2 A Fiencli privateer fell in with an 
English brig, pink stem about zoo tons burthen x8o8 A. 
Parsons Trxo vin. 160 The galhote which the Eagle had 
taken . . is built forward like a London wherry, with a pink 
or lute stern. 1B61 !„ L Noble Icebergs 77 A pink-siemed 
schooner, of only sixty-five tons, Ibtd 8g At eight o'clock, 
our biave little pink-stern was lying at anchor in her haven 
XB67 Smyth SatloPs Wcrddik , Flnie, or Fluyi, a pink- 
iigged flyboat. Ibid y Pinkstem, a very narrow boat on 
the Severn xSpo m Haswell Maister (1895) ixa In 1833 - 
I sailed in the well known old Liher^ and Property— 
collier with 'pink' stem; the last of her race, I believe. 


Fink (pigk), sh.^, penk (pcqk). Forms ; a. 
5- penk, 7 psnok, penke , also 8-9 pank. 

7 pinck, 7— pink, [Origin obscure ; cf, dial. 
Ger ptnk{e fem , (i) minnow, (a) small salmon, (3) 
a kind of eel. The historical Eng form was pnk, 
for which pink began to appear in 17th c , and has 
been adopted in fishery statutes in sense 2. 

It has no connexion with pink the flower, nor with ptnk 
the colour, as enoneously assumed by some ] 

1 . A minnow. Now dial 

a. a Z490 Botoner Itm (1778) 358 Yn Wye-watei sunt . 
penkys 16SX-3 T Barker Art ^ A ngltng 4 The angling 
with a Menow, called m some places Pencks [ed xSzo, 
Pincks] 1653 Walton Angler iv 93 With a Worm, or a 
Mmnow (which some call a Penke) 1787 Grose Provtne. 
Gloss, Panki or Pink, a muinow N x8a8 C. Croker 
Fairy Leg II. 57 Penk or Pink [is] the name of the little 
fish moie commonly called m England minnow 1891 A. 
Lang in Longm. Mag. Aug 446 An arlificial penk 

p aj(5B7 Cotton Angler's Ballad 11 Poems (16B9) 76 And 
full well you may think, If you troll with a Pink, One 
[fishing-iod] too weak will be apt to miscarry 1755 John- 
son, Ptnk 6. A fish , the minnow X787, 1828 fsee a] 1879 
Miss Jackson ShioPsh Woiddik , Pink, .the Minnow. 
[E D. D cites It also fioin Sheffield, Derbysh , Leicester, 
Notts, Cheshire, & Warwicksh ] 

2 . A young salmon before it becomes a smolt ; 
a samlet, parr. 

1828 Spot ting Mag XXII 26 There are a great number 
of samlets or pinks x86t Act 24 d* 25 Vtct c 109 § 4 All 
migratory fish of the genus salmon, whethei known by the 


N’lcholas 

740/2 Pieseiitly the alevin giows into the fry, or 
pink, which is an absurd little fish about an inch long, 
goggle eyed, and with daik bars on its sides 
Fink (piqk), sb b [f. Fiitk z; i, q v foi Foims. J 
ti. A hole 01 eyelet punched in sl garment for 
decorative purposes ; also, scalloping done for the 
same purpose cf PiurKiNavbl.sdAypmkdig-iroft* 
X51Z Acc Ld High Tieas Scot IV, 2x5 Item, .for iuj« 
powdrmgis and pinkis to the sam goune, . xij s 1598 Florio, 
Taghuzzi, small pinks, cuts or lagges in clothes 1599 B. 
JoNSON Cynthia's Rev v, iv, Is this pinke of equall propoi- 
tion to this cut? 1632 — Magn Lady 111 iv, You had 
rather have An ulcer in your body, than a pink More m 
youi clothes, 

1 2 . A stab with a poniard, rapier, etc. Obs. 
x6ox Weever Mirr Mart C j, At a great woxd she will 
her poyoatd diaw, Looke for the pincke if once thou ciue 
the lye 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 111 1, The fellow\ a 
shrewd fellow at a pink, 
b A shot-wound. 

1885 Pall Mall G 13 May 4/1 He is spotted with marks 
of stabs and revolver * pinks *, and he takes all his wounds 
quite as matter of course 

FinkjJ^.'^andm.l Forms; 6pynke,6-7pinok(0, 
pinke, 7- pmk. [Etymology obscure Hy some 
conjectui ed to be named from Us 'pinked * or jagged 
petals , but there is no evidence that Pink w had 
the sense 'to cut or scallop the edges (of gar- 
ments) ’ in the i6thc., or indeed before the iqthc. 
Others would connect the name with pink eye, 
small eye, comparing the Fr. name mllet, dim. of 
ceil eye, and raed L. Ocellus, dim. of octtlus eye ] 

A sh, 1 . 1 . The geneial name of vaiious species 
of Dianthus (N. 0 . Caiyophyllaceai), es]!. of D, 
piumanus, a favourite garden plant, a native of 
Eastern Europe, with very numerous varieties hav- 
ing pure white, pink, enmson, and variegated 
sweet-smelling floweis. 

IS73 Tusser Hush (1878)96 Herbes, branches, and flowers, 
Pinkes of all sorts 1578 Lyte Dodoens ij vu 155 The 
Pynkes, and small feathered GiUoreib,ate like to the double 
or cloaue Gillofers, sauing they be single and a great dealc 
smaller, /bid 156 Called 111 Englishe by diuers names, as 
Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, and small 
Honesties. i6ox ?Marston Pasquil Kath. 1 272 Tie lay 
me downe vpon a banke of Pmkes x66a Phpvs Diary 
29 May, To the old Spiing Gaiden,. the wenches gatheied 
pinks. X779 Sheridan Critic ii 11, Sweet-william and sweet 


^ I pink, and dull as a pike- 
staff. 1870 Morris Earthly Par I 11 559 Starry pinks for 
garlands meet. 

Irans/ 1885 T MozLLYRemm, Towns, etc II 339 Those 
blue eyes and that mixture of pinks and likes that men, and 
women too, admire or quiz, as they are disposed 
* b Applied with qualifying words to other 
species of Dianthus, and to omer plants allied to 
or resembling the pmk ; e. g. 

Carolina Pinks PiNKEooT* cf. Carolina; China or 
Cnine^ Pink, Dianthus ckmensis see China sb zht 
Caryophyllus see Clove » 6 ; Dept- 
ford Pink, D. Armena, Fire or Ground Pink, Silcne 
virgmica, see Fire jA II 5b, Indian Pink=C/«/w//;i/&, 
also applied to some West Indian and N. Ameiican species 
^lpomeea\ also = Pinkroot , t Jagged Pink, Ragged 
Rohm, LycJmu FloscucuU, Maiden, Maidenly, or 
Pink, Dianthus deltotdes see Maiden sb. 
wh ; Maryland Carolina pink\ Old maid’s 

Pmk, Soapwort, Snponaria officinalis {/Cent Diet, 1890), 
7 Pink =? Pheasant’s eyes, Sea-Pink, 

W xac\% Statice Artneriai f(d) Cerastium ^epensi 
opanisi^mk, D htspameus ; Swamp Pink, Azalea 
visc^a. Wild Pink, any wild species of Dianthus, m 
U b applied to Stlene pennsyloatnca and .S’, virginua 
{-Ground Pink), 

xB 6 o Bartlett Diet Amer, (ed 3I, Pink Root , . also 
known as the ^Carolina Pink, 1741 tempi, Faw,<Piece u. 


111 361 The little Blue, the *China or Indian Pink 1797 
Eftcycl. Brit, (ed 3) VI 9/1 The Chinensis, "Chinese, or 
Indian pmk X837 Fenny Cycl VIII 4^/2 D[iouitkus\ 
Caryophyllus, or the *Clove Pink. x866 Moorf hi Brande 
& Cox Diet Sc , etc. II 906/a What is called a Clove I’lnk is 
Dianthus caryophyllus, the source of the Cainalion and 
Picotee [1597 Gerardl Heibal ir. clxxiii, 476 A Wilde 
creeping Pinke, which groweth m our jpastures neere about 
London but especially in the great field next to Detford, 
by the path side as you go from Redriffe to Giecnewich ] 
1664 Evllyn Kcd I/ort (1729) 205 May. Span Pmks, 
*Deptfoid Pinks X831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med 447 
♦Ground pink Stlene virginiana x6&f. Evelyn AW 
Hori, (1729) 219 September ^Indian Pinks, A'ThiopiLk 
Apples, [see Chinn, Chinese Pink above]. x866 

Tiens. Bot s v. Sptgelta, The Pink-root, Worm pi ass, 01 
Indiau-pink of the shops is the produce of .S' manlnndtca, 
XS73 Barft Alv P 349 The ’'lagged Pmkes, Vetomca 
Alhlis minor, Dodon. X 7 S 3 Chambi us Cycl. Snpp, s v,,Thc 
little creeping pink, with one flowei on eveiy st.'ilk, called by 
many the *majden-pink 1597 Glraroe Herbal ir. clxxiu. 
477 tai yophyllus Virgineus, ’'Maidenly Pinkes x866 7 1 cas 
Bot 891 Maiden or ^Meadow Pink. 1733 Miller lUd,, 
Siatice, Thrift or *Sca Pink X7S9 ibid, s v, Cciasiium, 
Hoaiy cieeping Mouse-ear, by some called .Sea Pmk 
1854 H, Miller Sch ^ lic/im xviii (1858) 397 Beds of 
thuft, with its gay floweis the sea-pinks, xf^a H IIuicihn- 
SON Fairway Isl 07 Here and there a bunch of dead sea- 
pmk. 1664 ♦Spanish Pmk [sec Depi/ofd Ptnk abo\e] 1884 
Miller Plant n, Spanish Pink, Dianf/ws hupanuns. 
XB98 Atlantic Monthly LXXXII 499/x The fannluir 
sweet scented while azalea , the ‘*swanip pmk ’ of luy 
boyhood. 1753 Chambers Cycl Snpp s v , T'lic wild 
sweet-wilham, or common ♦wild pmk 1814 Wordsw A'l- 
cmsion VI Poems (1888) 497/2 The wild pmk crowns the 
garden-wall x88a Gaiden 28 Oct, 375/2 b penii&ylvaiiica, 
or Wild Pink, as it is popukarly called, with pink floweis. 

c. Locally applied to the Cuckoo-flower or 
Lady’s Smock, Caidamiuc piaUnsis. 

x8i8 Hogg Bicmnie of B. xi, Enough to make ihu pinks 
an* ewe go wan blush to the very Up 

fig* The ‘flower’, or finest example of ex- 
cellence, the embodied perfection (^somc good 
quality) 

1592 Shaks Rom. ^nl ir iv. 61 Mer, Nay, I am the 
very pinck of curlcsie Rom Pinke for flower. 1621 
Fletchlr PilgfUH 1 II, This is the prettiest pilgiim— The 
pinck of pilgrims i7xt biLLLi: hpCct. No. 140 F lo L.idies, 
, the veiy Pinks of Good-bi ceding. 1773 Goidsm Siaops 
to Cong, I 1, Setting off her pretty monster as the very pink 
of perfection X8Z3 Moore I'ost-bag \iu. 4 Come to our 
Fflte, and show again That pea-green coat, thou pmk of 
men' x825'-o Mrs. Shlrwood Lady 0/ Manor III xxii 
398, 1 have been admuing your cupboards; they are the 
very pink of elegance. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack A 
i. 20 The pink and paragon of piopnety. 

b. The most perfect condition or degree of 
something ; the height, extreme. 

X767 G. S. Carey Hills ojHybla 20 Behold her sailing in 
the pink of taste, Trump'd up with powder, fiipptry ami 
paste 1840 Thackeray I^arts Sk.-bh (1872) 173 In the veiy 
pink of the mode 1893 Vizliei r v Glances Bail 1 . xm 255 
[He] got himself up in the very pmk of fashion. 

c. A beauty ; an exquisite, a smart person, one 
of the ^hte. ? Obs. 

1602 Breton Merry Wonders B iij, He had a pretty pincke 
to his own wedded wife 1821 Spot ting Mag IX. 27 A new 
white upper tog, that would have given a sjiot ting appear- 
ance to a pmk of Regent-stieet, 1827 Fonblanoui. Jing, 
under 7 Admtnisir. (1837) I 55 His Vice runs into the 
contrary extreme. He is a Pink, an Exquisite 
8 , altrib. or as adj. Exquisite ; smart, * swell 
Now only U. S colloq. or slang. 

*®8 Marston Pygtnal iiu lao l^r to [lerfuine her larc 
perlection With some swcet-smelling pinck Epitheton x8x8 
Lady Morgan Aniobtog. (1859)42 It was Lady Cork’s ‘Pink 
night the rendezvous of the fashionable exclusives 
4 Comb, (in sense i), as ptnkgrovnng sb., pink** 
like adj, ; pmk-oolouxed a., oT the colour of the 
pink , having a pink colour. 

1681 T. Jordan London's foy B iv, A Mantleof pink colour'd 
saisnet, fringed with Gold 17.. Moor? /taz^ II xc 
(Jod ), The dancers . were dressed in while silk flouni ed 
with pink coloured ribbands. 1807 T E &.Mnn Phys. Bot 
412 Little pink-hke plants 1826 hliss Mniow> Village 
oer 11 {x86j) 244 Lending his willing aid in waiting and 
entertaining on fair days and markut-dajs, at pinkTeasts 
and melon-feasts 1845 khtist's Jr til hept, 186 Tlie remi- 
niscences of pink-growing arc always most interesting to us. 
II. sb, use of B. 

6. A light or pale red colour with a slight purple 
tinge, (bee also Pink sb 6) 

[1828 Wfbstlr, Pttik, a color used by painters f from the 
color of the flower.) 1846 Worclsilr, Ptnk, the usual 
color of the flower, a light enmson X874 A. 0 \SHAifi.ii- 
NcssY^ Music Moonlight, Ode to J^'ew Age 183 Nay, by 
yon pink of slowly parting lips, A long nm ne.'ir the dawn 
tBgt Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 Wild rose, falling in close 
exquisite veils of pmk and green down to the daisied gras.-*. 

b. With defining word piefixed to denote a 
particular shade • see B i b, 

2893 F, F. Moore / Forbid Banns (1899) 88 The mellow 
faded into shell-pink. 1900 /"iaiiy Hews 28 Apr. 
6/6 A litUe prawn-pink is introduced under the embroider}* 
P, Swift Somerley xox Soft cheeks with a sort of sun- 
rise-pmk on them— not that unhealthy, doll-like shell-pink 
6. Scarlet when worn by fox-hunters ; a scarlet 
hunting-coat, or the cloth of v^bich it is made* 

Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 15 Feb., Although not in 
pin^ [I] was the best mounted man m the field. x86o 
S Warburton Hunt, ttongsl. {i8S^ 143 A 2cct..Who 
Diindly follow, dad in coats of ptnk, A beast whose nature 
IS to run and stink. t86x Hughbb Tom Brown at Ox/ X, 
They are the hundog set, and come b wfidi pean^oats over 
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then pinks 1889 Daily Nevos 12 Nov 5/2 Scarlet, con- 
viiiUioually known as ‘ pink will, he trusts, last as long as 
fov-lmnling *900 Ibid 24 Keb 6/7 A diort coat in hunting 
pink, 

b. tmnsf A man in * pmk * ; a fox-hunter. 

1828 S^ortuiff XXI 323 Even in the strictest College 
a pink could unmolested walk across the Court. 1840 Shaikp 
in W Kinglit lihaitp ^ Frieiuis (t888) 44, I see the pinks 
flocking out to the Mneels' 1869 K, Farmer Strap Bk. 
(ed 6) 91 Pinks call for their second [hoise] to finish the run. 
B adj, [01 ig attrib. use of sense i of the sb.] 

1 . Of the colour of the pink (sense i) in its single 
natural slate j of a pale or light red colour, slightly 
mclining towards puriiile , of a pale rose-colour 

1720 Mrs. y rmvcr o/Love (1741) 1 , 16 A Veil of 
Pink Colour. 1733-4 Mks. Dfiany in Li/b /i> Coir 431 
Lady Dysards clothes were pink armo/ine trimmed with 
silvci 1806 yrul XV 58 The pustule was small 
Its base was of a light led oi pink colour xSax-Ro Lo, 
CocKiiuiiN Hfcifi VII, (1874) 3So He . could not he looked at 
without liH, face hecoimng pmk. X8715 Piunclss Aucl in 
Mm, ■tJ\ Feb. (1884) 336 bne looks pink and smiling. 

b. With prefixed word expressing the particular 
shade, as deep^ dull, pak pmh^ mbtUiis-^ 
toral-i itinank, old-^ orange-^ ptawu-^ purpk’y 
laspdeny-t shell-pink^ etc. Sec also Ro8E-/2«/6, 
Salmon-//;;/*. 

x86a Oardm 14 Oil. 347/1 A small flower with pale pink 
floiQts* X887 Daily Nt'ivs 20 July 6/t A coral pink cm* 
hioulured die.ss. x888 Lady 25 Oct 374/^ Some old pink 
losebuds ueai lha face, xgox Daily Ntstvs 19 Jan 6/7 A 
band of prawn pink velvet. 

2, Applied to the colour of aluinlmg-coat , sec A. 6, 
1857 IwiiEOi’i. Bau/u’Alcr T ymi, lie .could not be 

iicisuadul to take his pink coat out of the press, 01 lus 
huDteis out of his stable 

0 , Coinbmations (chiefly of the adj,). a. Quali- 
fying other atljs, of colour, as pink-pearly -violet^ 
-xvhilti ; also pmk~and-%vltikf etc. 

1845 1 ' J ' *’ 1 '** '* ks Wonders r. 2 I've 
some e 1 1 11 ' I . * sir .S •. 1 ptilk and while 1 Streaked, 

•sir, 1 189, II vcc Cainl. Christian x, The 

]neUy dark gui witii the pinic and white checks like a doll. 
*897 Mary Kinosliy IK Africa .Some zoophyte of an 
exiimsitti bright mauve 01 piiik-violul colour, xooo Daily 
Alwtf 3 July 3/4 Tlio crowds tliat f;ive life to these wide 
pink wiiilu stieets picscnt a buwildciing display of colour 
b. ParasyntheLic and insUumenlal, as pink- 
hIo\somcd, hound y -h eadedy -chcckcdy -i oaledy -faced y 
-Jloxuudy -leavedy -lippedy -ribbed y -shadedy -sb iped, 
-lintcdy -vnnedM^y^ rntk-coloiin\l . sec A. 4 . 

1826 Miss Miuori) rillafie Set, ii, (1863)373 'I'li? hahy, 
ri’ . 1 ’1 eckvtl flock, a blue spotted pinafoic, 

. ■ ,i .11 I o ;i 1840 Mrs. Nor I on Dieain 29 Amt 
pinkdiim'dshi'lls, .uid maiiy^olotir'd weeds. 1844T11ACICT ray 
Btn of JlflTvls Wks, xijoo XUI. 403 Those pink-bound 
volumes are to lie found iii every gaiiison, 1873 Morris 
in Miickatl L(/e (1890) I. 293 Ahtuulancc of pink blossomed 
haflcss ptach nmt alinoncf trees 1890 'K, Ilocnimwoon ' 
Minei *i Right (18119) 156/4 Ihult of pale, pink veined, creamy 
fKC-stone. 1892 (Jrbini r Jheeth-Loadcr 174 Pink-edgeef. 
Tiuik faced, . and ihuk cardbuatU wad», cloili wads, and 
black wads, are used for special imrposcu. 

C. Special combinations and collocations pink- 
aab (sec quot ) ; pink bed, one of the beds of 
sandstone in the Swanngc quarries ; pink-oheek, 
a fish of Kew South Wales, Upeneichlhys poiosus 
{Ceub /)uL 1890); pink-fever « Pink-eve 2 
(Syd.Soi, Lex, 1893) j pink-fish, a S, Califoinian 
innkish coloured gobioid fish, lyphlogohm call- 
jornensfSf which lives attached to tlie underside of 
stones (Webster 1902); pink-foot «. /t;i?A^next; 
pink-footed a., having pink feet : spec, applied 
to tlie Pink -footed GooselAnserhrac/iyr/iynchus); 
pink flfildlng, pink gold, gilding having a pink 
tuigc resulting from a combination of gold, silver, 
anil copper; pink-gross, an agricultural name for 
siiecics of sedge, csp. Car ex glauca and C,prmoXy 
fotiiul in pastures , pink salt, tlic ammonium salt 
of tetrachloride of tin, 3 NIIiCl,SnClj, used m 
calico-printiiig ; pink saucer, a saucer containing 
a pigment used to give a pink tint to the skin, or 
to garments ; bamf, the pigment itself, 
i88x Kaymoni) Mining Oloss, ov. Coaly Anthraclie Is 
divuled 111 the United buiein according to the color of the 
asfi after hmiuiig, into lukite ash, red ash, and *pink ash 
coal, 1858 A C. Kauray, etc Rock Spec, (i86a) 14a (E. D. D ) 

T lie * *Piiik Ikd which forms a port of the Ficestone Senes, 
1870 MtiRRiH Earthly Par, 1 . 1, 404 The *piiik-fooi doves 
Still told (heir m eory talc unto ihcjr lovc^ *88* Hkprurn 
in Proc, lieno, Nat* Club IX, No. ;|05 The Ikaii and the 
*Piiikft>oied Goose, almost dolly visitors .. dunng spring. 
*873 K, J 5 pon Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 197/x ’“Pinkgilding^ . 
should ptcseiit at the same time, the r^, yellow, and white 
shades, m such a manner that a practised eye will dis- 
tinguish them Ibid, 196/2 *Pink gold rreRuits] from the 
coinbinatian of gold, silver, and copper. x8s6 Micur Blem 
Chem, II, 9j 6 A similar constitution holds in the con-e- 
sponding aramonlacal salt N HiCI, SnCla, which is the *pink 
salt of the dyer. x868 Watts Diet, Chom, V 810 It is used 
in cahco-piloting under the name o( pink salty for the pro- 
duction of red colours. i8«4 Wjbsstbr, "^P^ldtjaitcer, t888 
Aim; Vork World an July (Farmer /iwrfn), Flesh tig^hts.. 
colored with wlmt we cafi pink saucer m the professton, a 
kind of stuff you buy at the druggists. 

Pink, sbP [Origin unkiown : it appears to be 
a distinct word from prcc.] A yellowish or 
gretiush'‘yeUow pigment or *lake’ obtained by 


the combination of a vegetable colouring matter 
with some white base, as a metallic oxide. Also 
piitk-yellow - yellow lake. 

Btotun pink and French pink aie derived from Persian or 
Aingnon benies {Rhamms mfeciorta ) , Dutchy Enghshy 
and liahmtpink from quercitron bark {Querens tintioria) 
X034 Pr\cHAM Genii h\eic 1 xMii 75 Your piincipall 
yellow bethese-Orpiment, Masticot, Saffron, Pinke Yellow, 
Okei de Luce, Umber. Ibid xxvi 90 For yellowish gaiments, 
thinne Pinke, and deepned with pinke and greenc 1658 
PiiiCLips, Ptttky a kinde of yellow colour used 111 painting 
X676BPAU inH WstlpQXQVei tuds Aftecd Paint (176^11/. 

I. 78, 1 gave Mr Maiiby two ounces of very good lake of 
iiiy making, and one ounce and half of pink 16^ R 
I locML, A rmomy in 148/2 Pinke, a kind of > ellowish green. 
1703 T S Art's f/nprm i 39 English Pink, gund it with 
common Sire xjsBA/w Reg xzi/r Thecolouimg used, is 
supposed to be Dutch pink, which will make bohea lee of a 
fine gieen 2823 Cradu Tethnol Diet , Pinky .a sort of 
yellow colour x86i Miss. Pratp I lower PI, i 67 lo the 
juices of this yellow weed {Reseda Inieola] the aitist owes 
thccoloui called Dutch pmk xB$zAic/ttt Puhl, Soc, Diet , 
n h pt / -. p jr-o made of Troyes (i. e Spanibh) white 
A V - lit ^ibcruei.. 1875 Iff e's Diet Afts 1 , 
S95 Jjiown pinx, anu otherb of the same class are also 
ev.iiiuscenl in then layers. 

Bink (pnjkJ, fAO [Echoic] 

1 , An imitation of the note of the chaifinch (often 
reduplicated, pmk-piiik ) , hence iransf,, a local 
name of the bird itself. 

1*809 Raiciieeor Anal, Eng Lang, 140 Pmty a chaffinch 
(a NotUnghanishire word) J 1829 J L finl Nat 

16s In GloucesLei shire .fiom the constant repetition of one 
note, when alaimed or in danger, Ihey have acquired the 

II. line of * twinkb and * pinks ’ 1831 Howir r Seasons (1 837) 
106 The weet weet and pink pink of the chofllnch *664 K 
CiiAMBttRS Bk (f Days II 4/2 1894 R 1 ). Siiarpl Handbk 
Buds Gt, Brit, 1, 36 The Ciiaflinch . . Its familiar note, * pink, 
pink ', is hear<l cveiywhere in the spuiig 

+ 2 . A sea-biicl of some kind. Obs 
1670 Nardorougii *p}nU in Acc Sev Late yoy* t. (1694) 81 
Other such boa Fowls, ns Pinks and Sea mews 

Pink, a,^ , see Pink sbP A. 3, B. 

Pink, and sbB Obs or dial, [Of obscure 
liistory; as adj. used clueily in pink eyey fptnk 
nyCy where it seems lo be related to Du ptnk 
ooghen\ see Pink w ^ ; the sb. is used more widely 
in Sc. , cf. Da./////' the little finger, also a young 
bullock, a steer; pointing to an original sense 
< something small \j 

A. aelt. Small, contracted, diminutive ; in the 
obs. or aich phrase pink eyo, f pink nyo, a small 
eye, a winking or hali-shut eye : see Pjnkbny. 

*575 [sue PitiKCHY i]. x6o6 Sjiaks Ant, 4* Cl 11. vii. x2x 
Come lliou Monarch of the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with 
pinke eyiie. x6o8 Toi'SCU, iierpents (1658) 661 The thud 
SOI t [of Canthandes]. .are of a rusty colour, and their small 
pink eyes as black as Jet. 1825 IIruckett N C Gloss , 
Pinky small. * Aw never saw sic a Pmk eed body 

B. sb Sc, Something very small ; i*a. A diminu- 
tive specimen or creature ; brat, elf {obs ,) ; b A 
veiy small hole or spot, a small peep of light 

a i^s MoNrcoMi rib blyiiug 119 On sike as thysell, little 
pratliiig pinke, Could thou not ware inke, thy trailing lo 
tell ? xSaA Mactacgart Gallovid, Encycl (1876) 382 A small 
nuiul, with only apink, or small gleam of light in it x866 
Gki cor Banjfsh, Glass xa6 Pink, a very small hole j a very 
small spot. 

Pink (pii)k), vX Forms : 4-6 pynke, (5 pynfc, 
pynoke, O-7 pinko, pinoke, 6-8 pinok, 6- pink 

jQl" LO. Ottubatt f A dfvf l/n r»»f>lr ;*srh1affen. ninkeo Doornk . 

Koolman 

tion of Pickeiiy , , _ _ 

F Piauery Pr , Sp, pkar, (Some evidence (fiom Sp , Pg , 
Cat ) IS adduced by Karting, No 7x^» for a Romanic stem 
pme- prick, sting ) Cf also the 0£ Gloss on pincoM a= L. m 
puncto (Napier OE, Glosses No. 36B3), which is however 
perh ascnbaleirorl .... 

1 . intr To make holes; to prick, thrust, sUb 
Now rate (or only as absol, use of 2 or 3). 

The meaning of the fii St quot. IS uncei tain 
argri Sat, Lousistory Courts m Pol (Camden) 156 
Fleo pynkes with heore penne on heore parchemyn. X530 
I’AisoK. 658/1, I pynke. [No Fr.] 1867 Smyiii b>ailors 
Word-bky To Pinky,, to stab, as, between casks, to detect 
men slowed away. 

2 . bans To pierce, prick, or slab wiUi any 
pointed weapon or instrument Also/f^. 

*508 B Jon«5on Et> Man in Hum iv. li, By my hand, I 
■wiU pinck your flesh, full of holes, with my rapier for this 
167* Foulis Hist, of Rom, Treas (*68x) 281 Cutting and 
pinking his Body with their Swords. X716 Addison Drummer 
IV, t, Olieof them pink'd the other m a duel 1823 Scoxr 
Pevenl xht, I would I had pinked one of the knaves at 
least. 1^3 VizBrELLY Glances Back II, xxxi. 190 [He] 
pinked his sarcastic adversary m the arm, 
t b. To pierce with a bullet. Obs 
166* OciLBY Coronation 19 With Ballets pink Their 
Quarters umill they sink, ^ , 

o, Jig, (with play on sense 3). To ptttk one's 
jacket or doublety to pierce, hit, ‘ pepper’, ‘ dress’ 
X684 Voy Capi, Sharpies But as soon as we began to pink 
some of their Jackets for them with our Fuzees, they got 
out of our reach. 17*4 Swift Woods Exec Wks 1814 VTI. 
M7» 31 d Taylor, I'll pink bis doublet. 

tt? Fupltsiic slang. To strike with the fist with 
risible effect. 

z8zo SPoriUig Mag, XXXVL44 Hall was without science, 
and BalWd pinked his head. x8j6 Ibid XIVIII 180 
&ce of his opponent seemed a little pinked. i8ax Joid» 
N. a Yll m Hudson was pinked all over. 


3 To ornament (cloth, leather, or the like) by 
cutting or punching eyelet-holes, figures, letteis, 
etc. (usually in order to display a rich lining or 
iinder-ganiient of contrasting colour) ; to perfoiate ; 
also, 111 modern use, to decorate the raw edge of 
silk, etc., by scalloping and punching out a pattern 
on It. Also to pink out 

1503 Acc Ld, High Treas Scot II 221 Item, for making 
of the said goun xxs Item, for pynking of the sleffis of 
It .vr xd X583 SiuBBES A Hat Abus, 11 (1882) 37 They 
[skim of leather] must be stitched finelie, pincked, cutte, 
kariied 1596 Nasiid Sajfvn-Waldeu Wks, (Grosart) III, 
i4t A sute made of white canuas pinkt vpon cotton 1600 
Dlkklu Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I 16 Here take this pane 
of hhooes cut out by Hodge, seam’d by my selfe, Made up 
and pinckt, with letters for thy name, 1642 Fui ler Holy 
^ Pi of St in x\ 207 The Turks did use to wonder much 
at out English men for pinking or cutting then clothes, 
couniing tlieni little bettei then mad foi their pains to make 
holes m whole cloth 1666 Pepys Diaiy 15 Oct,, A Jong 
cassocke of black cloth, and pinked with while silke under 
It xyxp D’UnrLY P/IL (1872) IV s His skm did look like 
Satin pinck'd, With Gashes many a scoie 1768 J li\R0N 
Naf r Pataso/iia{ed 2) 225 Their shoes are pmked and cut 
gx8oo Miss Knigii r ^ I 16 His fathei kept a shop, 
and he was obliged to pink shiouds *^3 Lady 17 Aug 
X72/3 The edge may be pmked uiil in the simple notches 
known as the * saw ' pattei ti 1903 Daily Lh on 30 Mtiy 8/4 
Ibudi silk can be bouglit ready ‘pmked * at the edges. 
fg, 1S76 Niwton Lemnids Complex, (1633) 43 Their 
bodies pinked full of scabs 

1 4 r. To cut 01 punctuie the skm as an adorn- 
ment ; to latloo. Also inti Obs 
x6ii SvvcviHtst Ct Brit v vii 38 Their cutting, pinking, 
and pouncing of their flesh with gainishmeiita of sundiy 
shapes and fashions 1650 fbevitm Authropowet 236 They 
of Sierra Leona.. both men and women, race and piiik over 
all their bodies 1741 tr, D'Argens* Chinese Lett xxx. 221 
The Tunguses have the Skm oliheir Foreheads and Cheeks 
pink'd in the mannei of Embroidery 1781 [see Pinked x]. 
6. To adorn, beautify, deck, 

1558 PnACR Mnexd, iv I iv 1 1, This pianking Pans fyne with 
mates of beat dies kyude With grekishe wymple pynkj'd 
womanlyke 1577 Hanmcr Anc, Bed Hist (1650) 89 Is it 
seemly for a piophet to pinck and gingerly lo set forih him 
self? 1725 Bradley Earn, Diet s v Lily, The Flowers . 
aie crooked, pu/pled, and pink’d with ceitaiii led Spots, 
they smell sweatly and please the Sight, 1892 Temple Bar 
Alag Apr, 539 April pink'd the eailh with floweis 1896 
[C Rogers} Ban nsld Book's Ann 20 (E. D. D ) T’ windas 
wor pmked alit wi a touch a gas leet inside. 

Fink (pioM) Obs, exc, dial. Forms* 6 
pynke, 0-7 pinok, pinke, 7- pink. Bii 
pinken to shut the eyes (Hexham, 1678), to wink, 
lo leer, MDu. ptneken, Du. pinken to blink, to 
glimmer, MHG. pinken ICilian has also pinck 
ooghen ‘ count veie, nictaie, oculis semiclausts in- 
tueii, oculos contrahere et ahqno modo claudere’ 
(tf mod Du. knipoogen to blink, leer) ; also pmcke 
sb. * iyeiiis) lumen, oculns*. Histoiy unknown ] 

1 . mtr, a Of the eyes To be half shut, lo 
blink , to peer, peep. Now dial. l 3 . Of a person : 
To peep or peer with half-closed eyes ; to blink 
or wink in a sleepy or sly manner ; to look slyly. 
Now dial, +0. transf. Of a candle, etc.. To 
shine with a peep of light, to peep ; lo twinkle, to 
shine faintly {obs ) 

a 4:1540 J, Heywoqd Bij, And vpon duiikyng, 
inyne eyes wyll be pinkynge [Cf <? *554 Interl of Youth 
Ciii, Yet I can tel >011 more and ye wyll con me thanke 
Pinke and driiike and aUo at the bhnke And many spoi te-. 
mo,] 1556 J Hlywood Spider ^ F Ixix. ss Though his 
i\e on vs therat plea&antlie pinke. Yet will he tlnnke, 
that we sale not os we thinke x68x Roxb Ball, V 86 
When our senses are drown’d, and our eyes they do pink 
*733-4 Mrs Delany m Lfe 4 Corr,\ 426, I caii't brag 
much, of jny eye 1 find it still weak .. though it went 
pinking and blinking to court lo&t night, 
b. *587 HARmwN IT VI (1877)1 160 They .sit 

still pinking with their nairow eies as halfe sleeping, a 1591 
H, Smith Samt (*866) I 39s They stand aloof from religion, 
pinking and winking, x(Soa Narcissus (1893) 711 Thou do>t 
pinke Vpon mee with thine eyen 1748 Rich ardson Clarissa 
(1811) V XIX SIX Mrs. Bevis presently returned with an 
answer (winking and pinking at me) that the lady would 
follow her down 1806-7 J Blresford Miseries Hum, 
Lfe (1826) Post Groans XXXV, Pinking and blinking with 
his up and down-goggles full at me 
0 *589 Pappe w Hatchet D iv b, Martin with a wit worn 
into the socket, twinkling and pinking like the snuffe of 
a candle *6x6 Brbton Good 4 Badde 38 He is but the 
snuffe of a Chndle, that pinke it never so long, ‘it uill out 
at last \ a *674 Herrick Bpiihadamimn Poems (1869) 454 
You starres, Begin to pinke. 

2 Pink in (of daylight, etc.) . To close in, 
dimmish, * draw in ^ dial, ^ 

188$ T. Mayor of Casteriridge H vi 87 It being 

now what the peoplecailed the 'pinking iii of the day^ that 
IS, the quartei^hour Just before dusk f ■“ " ^sex 
Tales (1889) 36 The evening is pinking in a ready ^ 

Pwik (pirjk), Sc [app. echoic.] intr. To 
trickle, drip ; also, to make a tinkling sound m 
dnpping. Hence Pink sb,B a drop, also the 
sound made by a drop {JamUsofis Diet 1880) 

*768 Ross Hetenore 23 An' a‘ the time the tears ran 
down her check, An’ pinked o’er her cbm upon her keek 
axBxa W, Ingram Dieam in Walker Bards Bon- Acewd 
(1887) 368 The soot draps pinkin frae the nggin’ 18*5 West 
Bnion 14 Apr. (Jam ), O^er crystall’d roof and spairy walk 
Where pinking drops perpetual fall. 
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f Plnkamany. 06 s. ?A variant ol 'SssKSS'i 
assimilated ia the ending to ptccamnny. 

i6^ D'MKSKt Qmx iir iv 41 Dear Piiikaninny, If half a 
Guiny, To love wU win j e, I lay it here down. 
fPi nkardine* Ohs. borne precious stone 
II . E £. A Hit P, R 1472 Penitotes, & pynkardines, ay 
pcrles hitwene. , 1 ^ 

Pink bed to Pink-eheek * see Pink 5^.^ C. 
Pinked Cpii|kt), ppl it* [f* Pink v.'^ + -ed 1 ] 

1 . Pierced, pricked, wounded ; also, tattooed 

x6o8 D\y HtMi out e/Er, iv lu, I like a whole skinne 

better then a pinkt one 1781 Cowpcr Expostulation 486 
Taught thee to clothe thy pinked and painted hide. 

2 , Of cloth, leather, etc. . Omamentcd with per- 
foration->, or (later) cat edges ; slashed, scalloped. 

159S Florio. Trme^ cuts, lags, snips, or such cutting or 
pinching, pincktworkeingarments 1613SHAKS HtiuVXll^ 
V. IV so 'laere was a Hahberdashcrs Wife that rail’d vpon 
me, till her pinck'd porrenger fell off her head. *688 R 
Holme Armoury iii 14/a Pinked or raised Shooes, have the 
over leathers grain pai t cut into Roses, or oth er devices 1693 
Shadwell Vohmtecrs iv Wk!> 1720 IV 46a I’ll make thee 
fuller of Holes, then e’er pink't Satin was. 1807 Crab be 
Par Rog III, 347 Verses fine Round the pink’d nms of 
cusp ad Valentine 1849 Jamcs Woodmam, li, A sorry- 
coloured, pinked doublet. 

b. Of flounces, frills, ribbons, etc. : Having the 
raw edge of the material stanmed or cut into 
scallops, jags, or nairow points Often ptttked out. 

1884 Dail^ ITews 23 Sept 6/1 The skirt edged with a very 
thick ruche of pinked-out silk in the two colours *888 Lady 
as Oct 378/a A most becoming little bonnet m pinked out 
cloth and velvet. 1893 /did 17 Aug. 172/3 The bretelle 
frill is straight at the pinked edge 

Pinkeeu ») Anglc^Insh. [f Pink sh*^ 
+ ‘eeuy Ir. -in, dim suffix.] A little minnow , Jig. 
a very diminutive or insignificant person. 

1831 S Lover Leg. Irel iv 39 I’ll turn you into a pinkeen. 
Jamd Barlow Irish Idylls i6g Fishiug for pinkeens 
along by the river, 1893 Emily Lawless Grofita II. in. vi. 
89 just a poor little pinkeen of a fellow. 
KnkeaCprtjhon), z/. ra^e, [f, PiNKtf 1 + -bn 5 p 3 
tnlr To become pink. 

HariePs Mag Nov 867/a Its spotless Up first 
pinicening like the point of some wondrous oud 
tPlnkeny, pi'nkany. Ohs. (exc. dial, m 
sense 3). Torms 6 pmk nye, pinky ney, 
pmckeny, -anie^ -any, pinkany, 7 pink-an- 
eye, pinken eye. See also Pink a. 2, Pinkie a. 
[01 ig pink nye (pi ny&s^ neyne), 1. e. Pink 
small, nairow + nye - Eye, with prosthetic n 
(cf. Pigsnby). Cf early mod.Du. pnuk ooghen 
vb , pincke sb. (Kilian 1599 • see Pink v,^). Piob. 
pink nye, pinkie uye^ was ong child’s language, 
fondly mutated by nurses, and so became an expres- 
sion of endearment ] 

1 . A small^ narrow, blinking, or peering eye; 
a tiny 01 dear little eye 

*S7S Larehaai Let. (1871) 17 To see the bear with hu 
pink n>ez leein^ after hu ennuez approcb. 1593 Rich 
Greenes Nevies D iv, The one of her eyes was bleard. the 
other was a pretty narrowe pmckeny, looking euer as though 
she smylde, XS94 Lodge IPcunds Ctv IPariKuntw Cl ) 54 

0 most surpassing wme . Thou inakest some to slumble, and 
many mo to fumble ' Aid me haue pinkie nine xfiza N 
Field PPoma/t a Weathercock tv 11 Hj, Those Pinkaiues 
of thine, For I shall ne're be blest to lall them mine. 

2 transf. Applied to a person, usually as a teim 
of endearment ‘ Dailing, pet; = Pigsney. 

1599 Nashd Lenten Stuffs 42 The other was Hero, . . she 
Wto a pretty pinckauy and Venus priest 1599 Porter 
Angry Wom.Abmgd (Percy Soc) 68 Mol. Tis 1 ' who 1 \ 
«.A Chii&t crosse rowe I? PIul No, sweete pinckanie, 
z6ia hlASSwGER & Dekker Pirg Mart if. i. Wks. 1873 1 V, 
23 That pink-an eye jack-an apes boy, her page, 

B. Ftlikeny John^ also putketi’eyed John (corr. 
ptnk-d a popular name of Ine pansy or 
heart's-ease, widely curient in the midland counties, 
1879 Prior Bnt Plants s. v. Pan^y Pmk of my John. 
1886 Britien & Hollar o Pink-o -my-John, 

Viola tricolor .Other forms of the name axe Plnken*eyed 
J ohn . , and Pink-eyed J ohn also Pinkenny-J ohn. 

Pinker Cprqk9i),r^ [f.P£NK«^.i+-Kiii] One 
who pinks, a. One who stabs ; a stabber, 
a 1529 Skelton Mann, Wci Id 1x3 So many pinkeis , Sawe 

1 neuer 

b One who punches designs in cloth, leather, etc 
1598 Florio, Taghuzzatoi e, a sheer, a cutter, a pinker or 
lagger i6ix Coigr , hichiffkitr^ a Cutter or Pinker. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet TradCy Pinker^ one who stabs or cuts out 
bounces and boideis, &.c with a machine, for ladies' dresses. 
Pinker (pi Ijkai), v dial, [fieq, of Pink . 
see -erS.] inlr. To peer with half-shut eyes. 

X7S4 W. Whitehead in World No 58 ?6 They cannot 
even see with their eyes, bul at most pinker through the 
lashes of them 1903 Eng Dial. Diet , Pinker^ v, with 
ahout to go about with half shut eyes , to potter. (Wore ) 

Pinkerton (prgkoiton). [From the name of 
Allan Pinkerton, who organized a body of detec- 
tives in the U. S. in 1850.] a. attnb. Applied to 
the semi-official detective force originally organized 
and controlled by Allan Pinkerton , as Pinkerton 
agency^ man, method, b. sh. An officer or member 
of this force ; an officer employed by any similar 
detective agency ; an armed detective So Pi nker- 
tonlgiu, the employment of Pinkertons. 


x888 Phtladelphtft Inqtmer 22 Feb (Faimer), Employed 
under the protection of Pinkei ton men and special policemen 
1889 Farmer Diet Amer.^ Pinkerton agency, a well-known 
semi official detective agency 1891 Voice Y ) 26 Feb., 
You can’t make men moral by law and Pinkeitonism. xBga 
Daily Mews 16 Aug 5/2 We have seen what evil may come 
from the employment of Pinkextons and similar arguments 
for law and order 

Pink-eye. [f Pink a,i + Eye sh i] 

1 (Also piuk eye potato ) A variety of potato 
having pink eyes or buds. 

179s W, MacRitcmif Diary Tour Eng in Antiquary kpr. 
(1896) XI 1/2 The Pink-eye potatoe, as it is here called, is 
becoming the fashionable potatoe of this country xBos R VV. 
Dickson P*act Agt tc II 602 The pink-eyes and copper- 
plates are of a hardy nature. x8a8 Ciaveii Gioss. (ed 2), 
Pinkneys, pink eyes, a particular species of potatoe with 
red eyes or ends X877 iv, W. Line Gloss, x8Bo Elwortiiy 
W Somerset Word-ok. 

2 . A contagious fever or influenza in the horse, 
so called from the colour of the inflamed con- 
junctiva. b A contagious form of ophthalmia m 
man, marked by redness of the eyeball. 

i88a Pteld 28 Jan 130/3 The American term, * pink eye ’, 
is commonly given 10 the disease, 1883 Times 21 Feb. 8/4 
Pink-eye is excessively prevalent among all classes of horses, 
particularly work horses in Sheffield. 1897 Allbntt's Sysi. 
Med. 11 120 Clement Dukes believes that suffusion of the 
conjunctiva— pink-eye— may be the only symptom of an 
attack of rubella. 

3 . An Australian species of duck (see quot.). 

1896 Newtok Diet Birds 842 Apparently allied to the 

geniLsSpatutaisMalaem hync/tiismemhrafMceus, the ‘ Pink- 
eye ' of Australians, so called from a spot of that colour, . 
just behind the eye in the drakes. 

Pink-dyed (pi^kioid), Ohs, exc. dial. 
Forms ; 0 pinkyied, pynk iyde, pinke-eyed, 
pinky-ey'd, 7 piii(o)k-ey*d, 6- pmk-eyod. 
[Parasynthetic f. pmk or pinkie eye -f- -ed ^.] 

1 Having small, narrow, or half-closed eyes ; 
also, squint-eyed. 

13x9 Horman Vulg. 30 b, Some haue migh^ yies, and some 
be pinkyied \giudainpeii\ 1523 Skelton Gar/ Laurel 626 
Sum were made peuyssh^ ponssbly pynk lyde, That euer 
nioie after by it they were aspyid. i6ox Holland Pliny 
XI 33S (Maids] that were pinke eied and had verie small 
eies, they tcarmed Ocellse 1673 DurRCTT Mock Tempest u 
u, 1 see thou giow’st pinck ey’d, go in and let the Nurse 
lay thee to sleep, 1867 Country Words z6 Jan. 208/2 
Pink eyed is small eyed, 

2 . Pmk eyed John, a popular name of the pansy. 

1877 N W Line. Gloss 1886 [see Pjnklny 3]. 

Pink-eyed, a.^ [f. Pink -h Eye sh‘^ + -ed 3 ] 
Having a pink or light led eye or eyes, 

1830 Jenkcr Smiis Rain xo Closed is the pmkejed 
pimpernel 

Pink-fever to Pink-grass . see Pink sb.^ C. 

Pinkie, U* I’ink + 

-IE, -Y, dim. suffix, or ?ad MDu. ptuke.J A 
narrow-sterned fishing-boat ; » Pink sh,^ 

1874 Moilev Ectrneveld I vm 339 The Scheveningen 
fisherinan forgot the ciacks of hit. pinkie x88a Century 
Mag. XXIV 350 These pinkies are highly picturesque aud 
seaworthy, iBki Knight Did Meek. Suppl, Pinkie, a 
fishing vessel with a high, narrow pointed stern. Used in 
the cod and coast fisheries 

Pinkie, puiky (pvr)ki), o., shj Chiefly Sc, 
[Either f. Pink a 01 the orig. form of that word.] 

A. adj Small, diminutive, tiny: in general sense, 
a cliildish word. Sc. Pinkze een, ^eyes that are 
narrow and long, and that seem half-closed * (Jam.). 
Cf Pink a.^, Pinkeny i 

K594 [see Pinkeny x] 1713 Ramsay Cltrtsfs Kirk Gr ir. 
vu, Meg Wallet wi' her pinky een Gart Lawne's heart- 
strings dirJe. x8oB Jamieson, Pmkie, small in a general 
sense ‘ There’s a wee pmkie hole in that stocking x8x8 
W. Midford Collect Songs 31 A hussy tailed pinkey wee 
Frenchman. 1896 Barrie Sent. Tommy 11. 16 Never ag4un 
should hxs pinkie finger go through that warm hole. 

b. Comb. Pinkie-eyedj pmky-eyed, having small 
eyes. Pinky-eyed John^Pmkeny John, the pansy 
X814 Miss Ferrier Inker, vui, A long-chinned pmky- 
eyed female 

B. sb. Anything small; spec, the little finger 

{Dm. pmk), ^ ^ ^ 

xSoSjAMiESON, Ptnkie. the bltle finger ; a term mostly used 
by children, or in talking to them. 1828 Mom Mamie 
Wauc/i 1, 12 His pinkie was hacked off by a dragoon 
x86o Bartlltt Diet. Amer., Pinky (Dutch pink), the little 
linger. 1898 J Paton Castlebraes ix, 297 Raidier • than 
lift yae wee pinkie tae save that Deevilisb man. 

Pittkily (prgkili), adv, [f. Pinky a, + -ly 2.] 
In a ♦pinky’ way; with a tinge of pmk. So 
Fi’nklness, the quality of being ♦ pinky ’ , a slight 
degtee of pmkness. 

X&8 Blaelm Mag XXIII, 99 A clear skinned complexion 
of face, inclining to pinkmebs, x88a G Allen Col, Clouts 
Cal viii, The almost accidental pinkiness of the rays in 
a daisy, 1890 Daily News 13 Aug. 5/4 A variety of white 
raspberry, large, conical, and pinkily cream coloured m tint, 

PiiiMntf (pi'gkig), vhl.shj [f. Pink zi.l 4- 
-ingI] The action of Pink the operation 
of decorating cloth, leather, etc,, with holes, or 
(later) scalloped edges ; concr, work so treated. 
1503 [see PixK V * 3] x6ix Cqtgr , DesehiqvetemeHt,,,z 
>a pinking, or ^mall, and thicke cutting 
Pepys Diary 17 Oct, The King says the pinking upon 
whites makes them look too much like magpyes, and there* 
fore hath bespoke one [vest] of plain velvet z6S8 iL Holms 


Armoury iit 3 SoA The Pinking of a Sbooe, ffi® 

gram of the Leather is raised by a shaip pointed iooj, that 
the inner part is seen 1766 Goldsm P tc W iv. These 
rufflings, and pmkings, and patchings, will only make us 
hated oy all the wives of our ncighbouis. x86o Fairholt 
Costume in Eng (ed 2) Gloss., Pinking, an oiramental 
edging cut to silk dresses by a machine that makes a scnii- 
ciicular jagged indent, something after the fashion of the 
ancient leafedeis 1883 Daily News 22 Sept 3/2 The 
mode of finishing the edges known as * pinking out , con- 
tinues to be followed 2884 Girls Own Mag 29 Mar. Aog/ 1 
Undertakers are the people who advertise to pet foi m pinking. 

b. Comb., as pmking-iron, a sharp instrument 
for cutting out pinked borders , also humot ously, 

a sword. .... 

1780 Chron. in Ann Reg. 227/2 The hchtnmg had per- 
forated a round hole in the lower part of liis wig behind, 
which looked as if it had been cut with a pinking iron. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet Tf ode, Ptnltng-ti on, a Lutttng instiu- 
meut for scolloping the edges of ribbons, flounces, paper for 
coffin trimmings, Sec, 1884 Guts Own Mag 20 Mar, 
409/1 The shape of the pinking nous used are moie elaborate 
than they formerly were, 

P mTriti g (pi’^kig)# vhLsb'^ Ohs, or dial, [f. 
Pink h- -ino i ] The action of Pink v:^ 

1667 Drydln Sir M. Mar-all iv i, Leave off your winking 
and your pinking. 

Pinking (pi gkig), ppl a i [f. Pink + 
-ing2.] 'Ibat pinks; stabbing, murderous. 

X644 Laud Wks (1854) 343 Ib^ fcHuw, Wadsworth,., 

*called him pinking knave. ,, , r.- 

Pinking (pi’gkig),///. a.'^ Obs. exc. dial, [f. 
Pink z; 2 + ..ing 2,] Of the eye : That pinks j 
small, narrow; peering; blinking. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat in B iv b, T he sonne be squynls, 
the father say the he hath a pincking eye 1597 Lowi 
Clufmg, (1634) 14s The litlleiies of the Kye called A trophia 
or Macies oath commctli by nature, and is called the pigs 
Lye, or pincking-Eye. x6ox Hon and Pliny \i. wwii, I, 
334 Some have great glaring cies , othc*r*i ag.nne as little and 
as pinking, atxyaa Mus, Clnimvhi Loie at Ventme iv, 
Those pinking ogles of thine x 8 a 6 Asst Apr. 3 You there 
with the pitiking eyes and the fisli knife nose. 

PinMsk (prgkij), a. [f, 1’ink -1- -isii ^] 
Somewhat pmk ; having^ a tinge of pink. Also ni 
comb, as pinkish-red, pinkish-while. 

1784 Homs, in PktU Trans. LXXV. 33B Its outer suifiicc 
is of a darkibh brown colour; its inner of a pinkish white. 
1843 PoRTtocK Geol, 92 The chalk is of a pinkish hue. xSvo 
Hookhk Stud Flora 439 Panicle pale green or pinktsli. 
1894 R. B. SiiARBE Ilanahk. Birds Gt^ Brit, 1 . 105 The senes 
. varies between a purplish- or pinkish red, and stone grey 
giound colour. 

Pinkly (pi ijkli), adv. [f. Fink a.^ + -ly 2 ] 
With a pink hue. 

1836 Fablr iti Blackw. Mag, XL 662 From its pinkly- 
clustered boughs A fragrance mild the hau thorn throws, 
x866 Nlall ite^uinces ^ Hymns X76 Pinkly and faintly the 
sun, .Fell upon cuinice and frieze. 

t Pi'uk-needle. Heib. Obs. [f* Pink v.^ + 
Needle.] A name given to the btork’s-bill 
(JErodtum moschaiim, or E. ciculanutn), from 
the long tapering beaks of the beed-\esselb. 
(Erroneously taken as a name of Scamitx Pecien by Halit- 
well, etc., through misunderstanding quot. 1^62.) 

1548 Turm r Names Ilet hes (E D h ) 39 Geranium , .one 
kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes bvl X56a — Ha bal 
11 130 Scandix is supposed of som to be y» hertie which is 
called m English Pinke ncdlc, or htorkes bill. 1578 Lytl 
Dodoenst xxxiu 47 I'be first kiiide [of Geranium] is called 
in English Storkesbyll, Pinkeneedell x6xz Cotgr., Aiguille 
vmsquie, musked Piukneedle .or Cranes bill Ilui., iestc 
degrue, Pinkneedle, Shepheards bodkin, Storks bill, 

Pinkness (piqknfes), [f. Pink c.i + -ness,] 
The quality or state of being pink ; pink colour. 

1883 G Allen m Genii. Mag, Oct. 322 It {honeysuckle) 
still retains some memory of its original pmkness 1894 
Daily News 8 J une 7/1 Glad to step down from the carnages 
and restore pinkness to their pretty cheeks. 

Pinkney^ pink nye : see Pinkbny. 
Pinkroot (pvqkpiit). [f. Pink sb.^ + Root.] 
a. The root of Spigelia marClandn a, or of S, Anthcl- 
/«w,used asvermifuges and purgativeb. b. The herb 
Spigeha inarilandtea (N.O, Loganiacm)^ a native 
of the Southern U. S , having showy funnel-shaiied 
flowers, red outside and yellow within, called 
Carolina Pink, Imiian Pittk,iyt Worm-grass\ also, 
the allied species .S', Antkelmia, of the W. Indies 
and S. Aracirica {Demerara Pinkroot), 


lbs. [f* Pink v^ + 
to the btork’s-bill 


1875 H. C Wood Pherap, (1870) 600 Pinkroot possessc'* 
deaded narcotiemwexs. x889 Farmer Diet Aiiur s.v, 
Carolina pmk. The Pink Root of Maryland which, further 
South, is popularly known os the Carolina ptnk., bears 
beautiful flowers. 

Pink-salt, -saucer: see Pink sh,^ C. 

II IPiukster (pP^kstoj), U- S. (N, Y*) Also 


OWa.^pJmkusliniJieX, pi.), all prob. throng Gothic 
painiikustP, a. Gr. vivrjfKotrr^ Pentecost.] Whit- 
suntide ; nsually in attnb, use : see quots. 

x8ax J, F. CemPER Spy {1823) HI, v. 127 Upon my word 
yp«d ^ well at a frolic. Satans/oe h 

Yi, 162 Pinkster fiddR, and Phtlccter frohdc&mre no novelties 
tous,sh,aatliey occw«weiysea$oi^ x86oBAiiTurrrD/VA 
Amer* s.v,, On Hnxter Mociday the Dutch negroes eon% 
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sider themselves especially piivileged to get as diunic as 
they can. ilMd Tnas, Boi, rmrter-flmur, an American 
name for Azalea taidtfloia. 

Pink-stern, -sterned : see Pink sk^ b. 
Pink-weed. ? Obsa [f. Pink sk^ or + 
Weed j^.] Knotgrass, Polygomwi aviculare, 

1657 W, CoLrs Adam tn Eden ccxxi 348 It is called in 
English KuotGtctsse some also call it and 

some N'tne yoyitis of its gieat number of Joynts x866 
Tteae , Pink- weed, Polygonum amatia^e 

Pinkwood (pigkjwiid) [f. Pink sb^ or rt.'i 
+ Wood f< 5 ,] Name for the oinamental wood of 
various trees, or for the trees themselves . a Duy~ 
pillum caryophyllatum (JPersea caryophyUata)^ 
N »0 Lmnaceae^ of Hi azil, having a scent like that 
of carnations ; "h, PhysQcaiynwiaJlorilnmdum^'iil 0 , 
LyihiateuRf also of Biazil, having stri^xd rose- 
coloiued wood, also called Tulip-wood, Oe Bey^ 
ma vUma^ N O, EnphorbtacefBy the W'allaby- 
bush, of Australia ; d, Jimiypha billardieriy N O. 
ITypericacm^ of Tasmania. 

Mir.ira Plant n , Pink wood tree, Pnsencatyofhyl- 
lafa,-^}ha/^han^ Phymttlymma jflondnm 1893 y\pi}ti'& 
J\Iechantds Own lik (od 4)i66X^inkwoodC^iytf7z«?vrf<7M), 

. .Used for sheaves of blocltiS and for tiirneiy. 1898 Morris 
Austfal Pmgzy Pinhwoody a name foi a Tasmanian wood of 
a palo i eddish inahogany colour, Jutetyphia btUaidtetiy 
and for the Wallaby bush, Jiiyeta m\eo\a, Mai,, N O 
Euphothiaceigy common lo all the colonies of Australasia. 

Pinky (pi’ijki), a ^ [f Pink sb^ oi + -y • 
cf, wsy^ ircamyy etc.] Tinged with or inclining to 
pmk. a. Qualifying oilier ndjs. or sbs. of colour. 

1776-06 \Vn MFRiNG PnU Plants (ed. 3) IV. 935 Pileus and 
stem pinky while, 18x7 CoLruincn Ptciute Poems tBag I 
X77 Skeiched on a sti Ip of pinky silver skin. 190* G, Douglas 
llOzWe (if fen Sftullm tox A piece of pliikey blown papei 
111 Ills liand. was the first telegiam ever seen in Barbie 
b. Qualifying slis. m gen. C\nef\ypoet or 9het 
i8ax Clare Pm Minstr, 1 . 908 The wifd-thyme’s pinky 
bells. x8aa-34 Goods Slndy Mede (ed, 4) 1 . 3*jo The urine 
. .Romeiimes depoaits a pinky aediment, 1879 Calvi rlfv 
Illy Leavesy Lovers ^ a Reflecitony Or rosy as pinks, or as 
roses pinky. 

0. Comb., v^pinhy colon} ed adj, 
xSiy Coi nunoB Bmsi Lit, xvl. (1889) 160 uatOy Two en- 
gravings, the one a pinky coloincd plate of the clay, the 
other a niasteily etching hy Salvatoi Rosa, 

Pinky, and sb, : see Pinkie. 

Planless, a, [-bnHS.] Without a pm or pins 

x 88 i E. J. WoRROisi? Smte xxii, Thcic was the tawUiy 
pincushion— (piite ptiilcss now, however— wIuVli she had left 
behind her, xBga Ld. Ia tton A'ln^ Poppy xii. 19 My 
Indy's phiciishion,.pinloss pioves. 

t Pi'ttlock^ • OhSe [app. for '^pindlochyie PiND Vz 
+ ieOOK a poimdmaster’s fee forpinding or 
impounding beasts. 

c xyoo Ki NNi TP d/.S. Lansdz 1031 If, 307 h/r In these mul- 
latul pe-irts the money.. given to the Hayward or to any 
I*eiw>n who locks and unlocks the pound gate is called 
Pttme-Lock Pyn'Locke 1884 RrmsioNu in jV. ^-C?. 6th Ser, 
(1884) X, 107/9 The pinlock, or pinder's fee, is regulated by 
an Act of Philip and Mary at fourpenco for any numlwr of 
cattle iin\)Qundeu, which custom Uaa made into one of four'* 
pence for eacli head, „ ^ 

Pru-lotok^. [f.Pmjt 5 eiig+LooKjt 5 , 2 ] A lock 
having a pin, upon which the pipe of (he key fits. 

xfl^ Athenxmn t6 Aug. 916/x It is doubtful if the 30 - 
call^ ‘ pm lock' was used hy the very ancient Egyptiatp. 

Pin-maoMne to Pin-mlU ; see Pin xtf 1 18. 
Piximakeir (pi'niiutfi.kw). One whose business 
or work is to make pins. 

1630 Pai sou. 954/tt Pynne maker. x^ Can- 

UrSury Marr, luences (MH.). Thomas Ushford, pinn- 
nmker. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G, U 99 J* *70 A 

paltry, praying, pitiful pm maker 1 *883 Got nw. Smith m 
Cmdenk Rotk Dec, Boy Poet and plimiaTcer alike may aspire 
to the Chfixtian Ideal, 

So 3Pi*ji-ma king sb . ; also ollnb, or adu 
x 83S Uarc P/dlos. ManuL 988 Trades in winch young 
persons are engaged in numhers, such as sewing, pin-rn^aking, 
or coal mining. 1890 W. J. Goroon fiomdfy 184 Doctor 
Kinsley . , invented a pin-makmg machine, 
Pin-xuouey (pmimw-m), [f. Tin sense 3 
+ Money : see quota. 1543-1640. (Cf. F. ipingksy 
in Little, sense 4.)] An annual sum allotted 
to a woman for personal expenses iii dress, etc ; 
esp. such an allowance settled upon a wife for her 
private expenditure. ^ , , _ . , ^ 

1 * 54 * Test.Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 160 , 1 my «aid doughtcr 

Mar^rcti my lease of the parsonadge of Kirkdall Churche 
..to by her pynnes withal, x6ax Burton Anal. Mel* in. 
II, IV, i. (xasi) S40 Caligula gave an 100000 segierccs to his 
OuKtisan.eto buy her pins. ^ 

men Ba^rt Ser. J. l»88® V. i& Which Rent I 
iMMtowed on my dnugliter Mnry to buy her mn*.] 
Vakuruoii Relapse v, .He told me I 

two hundred a year to buy pine, . ♦/Vz/w*'. Abj my^ dearest,.. 
These I/mdoners have got a gibberldge with em would 
crtVound a dpsy, That which they call pln W J® 
buy their wives everything in the varsal world, xyit 
Audiwk N o, TTie Doctrio® of^Pin-mow^^^ 
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tl pinna ^ (pi na). ZooL [L ptnna, variant of 
pma (Cxc., Plm ), a. Gr. irwa (also wlvva, irtvvTj), m 
same sense.] A genus of bivalve molluscs, having 
a large silky byssus or * beard *. 

ct59o Andrew Poble Lyfe Ixx, Pinna is a fisshe that 
layeth alwaye inahe mudde, & it is in a shell lyke a 
muscle 1651 Raletg?i*s Gkasi 1x3 T he shelfi<%h called Pinna 
IS ever ingendied m muddy waters. 1739 B. Stili inctl tr. 
Btheiyps Econ Nat in Misc Tracis (1762) xii Ihere is a 
very large shell fish in the Mediterranean called the pmna^ 
furnished with very stiong calcaieous valves xBgx Wood- 
ward MoUnsca ix The mussel and pinna spin a byssus 
b. altrib , as ptnna shell ; pmna-guardiaiii 
rendeiingof I seePiNNOTHEUE, pinna- 
wool, the byssus of the pinna as a textile. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca 11 264 A little crab which 
nestles m the mantle and gills of tne Pinna,, received the 
name of Pinna-guatdtan (Pinnoterei) from Aiistotle. 1884 
J T. Bent in A/acm Mag Oct, 427/1 Bright red pinna 
shells 1890 Cent Diet , Pinna wool. 

!l Pinna 2, PI. -» (formerly also -os). [mocl.L. 
uses ofL.pmna - penna^ in senses feather, wing, fin.] 

1 . Anal. The ‘ wing* of the ear, the broad upper 
pait of the external ear ; also applied to the whole 
external ear. (Cf. Concha 4 a.) 

[1693 Blancards Phys. Bid (ed. a). Pinna Anris, the 
upper and broader part of the Ear, called the Wing ] xBao 
G V. Eli is Amt. 104 Ihe neive. gives branches lo supply 
the anleiior part of the tragus and the pinna above the 
meatus 187a Mivart Elesn Amt ix (1873) 396 The ex- 
teiiinl ear. ox pinna, may be entirely wanting, as in the 
whales and crocodiles 

b Each lateral cartilage of the nose ; = Ala r. 
x668 Culpepper & Coi r Bariltol Anat. lu. x 150 The 
lateial ..parts are termed Pterugia Ala, Pmnte. 1838 
Mavne Mxpos, Ler.y Pinna, another tern for the ala, or 
lowei cartilage of either side of the nose, 

2 , Bot, Each primaiy division (leaflet, petiole 
with leaflets, or lobe) of a pinnate or pinnatifid 
leaf, esp. m feins. 

1785 Martyn Rousseails Bol, xxxii (1794) 490 Com- 
mon Polypody has pinnatifid fionds, the ptnnas or lobes 
oblong 1831 Moore Bi it, Fenvi ^ Allies (1864) 10 I'he 
fronds arc sometimes divided down to the rocbiSj., when ihis 
occurs, the frond is said to be pinnate, and in this case, 
each of the distinct leaf-like divisions is called a pvma, 
x88o Gray Sti net, Bot, iii. % 4 (ed. 6) 104 Pinfne is a con- 
venient name for the partial petioles of a bipmnate leaf, 
taken together with the leaflets that belong to them. 

8 Zool. a. The fin of a fish; any fin-like 
structure, as the flipper of a seal or cetacean, 
b, A wing-like expansion or branch in certain 
polyps or other invertebrates, o, Enioni. A small 
oblique iidge forming one of the parallel lines of 
a pinnate surface, as m the leg of a grasshopper . 
see Pinnate « i b. 

1846 PATTt RSON Zool fli; If one of the wmg-llke expan- 
sions or pinn® of the Viigularia is injuied, the rest shrink 
as if all weie hint 1838 Mavnd Expos Lex , Ptnna .♦ 
Ichihyol. a fin, *86t J R, Gufpnc Man, Amm. Kingd,, 
C(fleni. 149 The pinnae are very contractile, so as to vaiy in 
form fiom mere lobes or tubercles to long filifoim fringes, 
Finna, early spelling of PiSa, pine-apple. 
FixxnaCO (pi nA). Forms ; 6 pennis, pinaae, 
-ease, pmnes, pynioe, -aaae, pyuneis, -esse, 6-7 
pynm-, piaaoe, plnnesse, -iB(e, -aa(e, -asa(e, 7 
pinise, pinnaisse, pyxinis, pynaoe, -esse, 6- 
pinuaoe , (-5'^. 6 piiia«, pyiinage, pynnege, 6-7 
pinnage). [a. F. pinasse, pinace ^ Sp pinam 
(1252-84 in Jal), Pg. pim^a (1326 in Jal), It, 
pinaccia, -osza (Fiorio). The earlier form m 
Eng and Fr. was ME. 15th c, Spinaoe, spinas, 
spynes, OF, espinace (i46i)> espmasse =* med, 
(Anglo-) L, spinachium (1338 Knighton). ^ 

F. pinasse and its Romanic cognates aie by Diez and 
Others taken as derived (rom pin vs.pinoyPin pine-tiee (cf, 
Cotgrave ^pinasse the Pitch tree ; also a Pinnace ), L. t jme 
*pmcea. "But this leaves the form in , unexplained J 

1. A small light vessel, geneially two-masled, 
and schooner-ngged ; often in attendance on a 
larger vessel as a tender, scout, etc , whence probably 
the use in a. Since c 1700 onljf Hist. vxApoet. 




dictia navibus vocatis pynneis. , ^ jsarton in 

Surtees Msec. (x888) 68 His penms mn^corre men and 
more, a x35a Lbland //wa XV 23 The old Toun was brent 
by the Pm^es of the SpaniardcA ^ W. Cunningham 
Josmogr Binck Py^ euer 


baled out hy the Gallies and other small pynnaces 
rowed wUh ores W in Heath Grocers^ (*869) 85 
TbstsiitihipiiM of wnrand onepynu'!. shonld be furayshed 
and Mt forth^ the Oltie. ij,* Skater Bartaz it 
I. ^<fe» ,7 Thou CRiist Mfely steer My yentrous Pmnaw. 
to ter wished Peer. Jfao Hoiusd irtty » tu 35* Th, 
aoldlots were tmnsported in tehe« 
imces sSa S Mommon in BtueliucA MSS, (Htst MSS. 

I. S43 This afternoon hwh been the sea Sg^ith 
sonw IS or iTpynesses and half a score galleys. i6*i R. 
HAWiciNsP<!y.T 5«»tt847) 170 We. gave the bfeger^ppe 
to to^SMtiSrds agRioe, «id *e wee Icaffi with,pai> 

SitotorStoherompmnas. 16.4 Smith S 

ISl ofa«ts and shouWs that our Pimasto could not jpasse. 

i Cum Reel Hsst, u (i6Sip Bg He entered into a 
and want up the River NHus, *666 He^auA, 


Gram. Inst. (Jam), Phaselus, a Barge or Pinnage. 1710 
J. Harris Lex. Techn 11 , Pinnace^., 0. small Vessel, with 
a Squat e Stem, going with Sails and Oars, and cariying 
three Masts , used as a Scout for Intelligence, and for 
Landing of Men. *7*5 Pope Odyse. xiii 167 The winged 
Pinnace shot along the sea. 1842 J, Wilson Chr, North 
(1857) I 247 A fairy pinnace to glide and float for aye I 
As* X589 warker Alb, Eng, vi xxix (1612) 144, Ivrtll . 
toogh the Pinnesse of my thoughts to kenning of your Ey^es. 
16x0 Boys Exp Eptst 6* Gai^ Wks (1629) 165 Fnsl^ we 
must be shipt with Chi 1st in baptisme ; After saile with him 
in the Pinnesse of the Church. 

2 . A double-hauked boat (usually eight-oared) 
forming part of the equipment of a man-of-war, 
also applied to other small boats. 

x68s Loud Gaz No. 2054/3 The Larks Boat being Com- 
manded by Captain Leightons Brother, the Bonadventures 
Pinnace by Mr Harrises, and the Yaule by Mr Brisbane, 
*746 P* Thomas Jml Anwn's Voy, 55 We maim'd and 
aim'd our Baige, Pinnace, and the Inal's Pinnace 1769 
Falconfr Diet, Mat me (1789) Fiv, Pinnaces exacily le- 
semble baiges, only that they aie somewhat smaller, and 
nevei rovr more than eight oars *840 R H Dana B^. 
Mastxxxh. 68 Ihere were five boats belonging to the ship- 
launch, pinnace, joily-boat, larboard quarter boat, and gig 
1 8 . Applied m figurative context to a woman ; 
also spec a mistress , a prostitute. Obs. 
a *568 vaBnnnaiyne Poems (Hunter. Cl ) 1080 Now, go'isop, 

r — !j._ 1 A-,1 1 ..... jjj yQm 


my 
Noit/m 

'Noe V 'D.'s "l^ks 18^ HI 78 If I like her personage .He 
stand thrumming of Caps no longer, but board your Pynnis 
whilst 'tis hotte *6x4 B. Jonson Bart. Fair 11 ii, Shee 
hath beene before mee, Punke, Pinnace and Bawd any 


t Pinna’ceoua, Obs tau. [f, Pinna i + 
-AOEOUS ] Related to the pinna (bivalve) 

X684 r/ttl. Trans. XIV. 702 Some large fish of the pinna, 
cious kind. 

Finnach, obs foim of Panache, 

Finnacle (pi’nak*!) ,sb. F orms : 4-6 pynakle, 
4-7 pyuaole, 4-8 pinacle, 5-6pynnaol0, 4-pm- 
uaole (also 5 penakull, pmuakyl, pynakell, 
-kill, pynnakel, -kyllo, 6 pinakle, pinnafcil, 
pynne-j pynnokill, 7 penocle, 7-8 pinmole). 
^^.ptnacle, a. QY. ptmcIe pinnacle, F. 

pmacle, ad late 1,. pinndmlwn (Tertull, Vulg. 
Matt iv 5), dim. of ptnna wing, pinnacle, point 
In the Vulgate, M.itt, iv. 5, piwidcnlnm renders Gr 
irrepwytoi^, dim, of Trrepvf Wing, and was thus evidently 
meant as a dim. of pmnain sense ‘wing’, cf. the parallel 
pinna in Luke iv 9. But in later Umeupmunculifm appeal s 
to have been viewed as belonging to L pvma m the sense 
* point, edge, battlement ’, whim walde sepaiates ivovoptmay 
v.Tnant oipenna feather • see Pm sb,^ The Old Latin ver 
Sion in its earliest form had in Matl, |V. 5 and Luke iv 9 
/asitgtnm top or apex of a gable.] ^ ^ 

1 . A small ornamental turret, usually terminating 
in a pyramid or cone, crowning a buttress, or nsmg 
above the roof or coping of a bmlding, (In early 
use sometimes applied to a battlement.) 

c *330 Owayn Miles 38 Arches y-bent with charbukel ston 
Knottesofxedegold. « And pinacles of cristal. <^13^ Wyclif 
Serin Sel Wki. I 110 pe fend puttehim above>e pynacle 
of be temple J«it sum men seyen weren b« aleis xalte — 
Matt iv, s Thanne the deuyl, .setie hym on the pynacle of 
the temple. 1387 Trevisa ffteden (Rolls) VI. 369 9ey took 
cure lady smolc and sette be smolt uppon pmacles 
[sitper propngnetcitla sua exposummt]^ it were abaner. 
14^ Hbn, VI IVill in Willia & Claik Cawbndne (1886) I 


brasse , . from a pynnade or spire of Paules Chutch 1600 J, 
PoRY tr, Leo's A/ncaw 69 upon the top of this tuiret is 
built a certame spue or pinnacle rising sharpe in forme of a 
sugar-loafe. 1665 SiR T. H erdert TV ax, (1677) 75 He slew 
. their Ring-leader, whose head he sent to Amadabat, and 
commanded that it should be set upon a Pinacle, 1696 
PttiLurs (ed. s). Pinnacle, the highest Top ^ any Spue. 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer (1778) I* ni, 24* They fancied 
these to be cities adorned with towers and j^inacl^ 1843 
Parker Gloss. Archd. s,v„ Pinnacle consists of a shaft 
and top , this last is generally in the form of a small ^ire, 
surmounted with a finial and often crocketed at the anmes, 
and IS sometimes called a flnial, *83* Ruskin Stoms Pm, 
(1874) I XV. i6s If there had been no othei place ror 
pinnacles, the Gothic builders would have put them on the 
tops of their arches rather than not have had them. 

fb. iransf. A vertical pointed sUucture resem- 
bling the above ; a pyramid. Obs. 


Thowe my cage fbrged were with golde, And the pynacles 
of birrale andcristale, cx«o m Gutch 
Item vj Sponnes fiilte withe Pynnacles of thends. 153S 
Aberdien Regr XV 587 (JamO Ua pynnokillis of skynnia 
i< Ibtd. XVI. 594 Aae pynnekill of skynni^TOntenand 
ix score and six. 1631 Lithcow T^av hi X04 /rh«re wm a 
Pinacle reared vpon the Walles of the Fort wifii their bare 
sculs. <*t674 Milton Moscavia v, At Dinner he sat b^e- 
headed, his Crown and nch Cap standing on a Pinacle by. 
1703 T. N. Ctiy 4 C. Purchaser a Pedestals opon. a P^i- 
ment to support Statues .may properly be called Pmacl^ 
2 . Any natural peaked formation ; esp. a lofty 
rock or stone pointed at the top ; a peak, (In 
first two qiiots. pexh. applied to a point projecting 
into the sea,) 
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13 . Gfp> Wayiv (A.) x7ig,At a pinncle bi Ve se Gy seye 
a man of rewly ble Go in pilgrims vrede 14. StrBeues 
1283+04 (MS C.) He kepetU lutn in a castel Closed with 
he salt flood. In a penakull of the see, 1582 Stanyiiurst 
yEnets I (Aid ) 19 Mee, his carcasse on lockish pinnacle 
hanged ci6xi Chapman ///rtrfviir. 115 Ihe brows Of all 
sieepe hils and pinnacles, *795 Anderson Bt li Bmba^ 
C/iiiM XV, 167 An immense pillai, or column ofsolid rwk , 
situated on tue pinnacle of a Hrge mountain 1878 H S. 
Wit SON Ascenfs i 7 The pure-whtte pinnacle of the 
Weisshorti 

8 Jig, A high or lofty place or situation ; the 
highest point or pitch ; the ciilmmation or point 
of pel faction ; the acme, climax (Sometimes 
applied to a person.) 

14 in Tundait's Vis (1843) iat Seyde tho virgyn with, 
owttyn vice That holy pynakeU preued of price c x^5 
Digby Myst, (1882) 11. 240 He ys a chosen wessell,. A very 
pynacle of the faytli, 1621 T. W illiamson tr Gojtlnrfs Wi^t 
VittUdtd 92 Being ascended to the top and pynacle of true 
knowledge a 1659 Osborn CJutrac , etc Wks (1673) 634 
The highest Pinnacle of my Ambition. 175a Home Ka 4 
TmtU (1777) I as4 To have reached the pinnacle of pei> 
fection X869 W P Mackav Grace 7 ruth (1875) ^h^ 
How can 1 reach the pinnacle of earthly fame ’ 1878 Bosw 
Smith Cartha^ 267 This was the pinnacle of Hannibal’s 
success, and a pinnacle indeed it was. 

4 . cUirib^ and Con^* 

X594 Nashe Terrors of Nii^hi Wks (Giosart) IIL 263 
Nere those pinacle rocks called the Needles XB37 Ctv Eiig, 
^A7Ch Jml, I 57/2 The archway . .is flanked with columns, 
niches, pediments, and ciocketed pinnacle finials, 1890 Cent, 
Did , Pinnacle zuorb, in at c/i and decot aiion, ornamental 
projections, especially at the top of any object 1901 JVide 
World Mag VlII 132/1 Jagged, pmnacle like rocks, 

Pi-nuacle, V [f. prec. sb.] 

1 tram. To set on or as on a pinnacle ; in quot, 
1816, to rear as a pmnacle 
1656 S, H. Gold Laitr 15 To stand pinacled on the 
highest point of the Temple, leady for precipitation. i8x6 
Byron Ch Jiao in Ixii, The Alps, The palaces of Natme, 
whose vast walls Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps 1^8 Browning Poets Crotsic xxin, Such a mighty 
moment of success As pinnacled him .m full display, Por 
the whole world to worship 

2. To form the pinnacle of, to crown. Also^. 
x8x8 Byron Ch Har. iv cix, This mountain, whose 
obliterated plan The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 1840 
R. C, Horne Gregory Vlly i 1 (ed. 2) 6 It pinnacles all 
Climes Touching God's footstool with a sharp assault 1 

Pinnacled (pt nakTd), fpl, a* [f. Pinnacle 

sb, and v. + -ED ] 

1, Having a pinnacle 01 pinnacles, furnished with 
pinnacles or peaks 

13 , E,E A lilt P A, 207 Apy^tcoroune Hi^epytiakled 
of cler quyt peile £’1503 m C/tron Land (ed Kingsfoid, 
T905) 250 The coveryng [of a Cliapell] paynled w'Arm, 
and pynacled w^ doiven werk paynted and gilt 1782 
Warion Hist Kiddtngton 8 The pediment of the southern 
Transept is pinnacled with a flourished Cross. 1829 D, 
Conway Pforway 6t The locks rose in pinnacled confubion 
X849 Freeman ii t, xii. 2^ The use of the embattled 
and pinnacled tower is .one of oiir many insular pecu- 
harities 

2. Elevated on or as on a pinnacle. 

iB63\V M Rossetti in Peadet, Ih^ pinnacled supremacy 
as the poet and autocrat of landscape paintinc, 1897 Wesim, 
Gaz 19 Oct 2/1 Because of this pinnaclecT pobilion, they 
assimilate like lightning 

Finnaclet [See-ET.] A small pmnacle. 

Artlimol yrul LXIl iii The pinnaclets suppoited 
on brackets thrown outward from the angles 

Plnnaeooytal, -oyt© see Pinacoottal, etc. 
Pinnadiform (pinm^difpim), a, Ichih, [irreg. 
f L. pi-mta in sense * fin * + -fobm.] (See quot.) 

1884 T, N Gill in Proc, U, S, Nni, Mns, VII 357 In the 
Chaetodontids, an apparent eYpansion is manifested by the 
encroachment of the skin and scales on the soft dorsal and 
anal fins, and they may be distinguidied as Pinnadiform 
Finnfid, plural of Pinna. 
tPi'nuMe. Ohs. [f. Vmv. (in a ~ Pind) + 
-AQE.] a. The action of impounding cattle, b. 
The action of fastening with a pin or peg 
1553 Huloet, Pynnage of cattell or powndage, viclusio 
x6xe Cotgr , Ckemllage^ a pegging, or pinning j peggage, 
pinnage 

Pinnage, ohs. Sc. form of Pinnace. 

Pinual (pinal), a. Amt. [f Pinna 2 + -al.] 
Pertaining to the pinna of the ear or nose. 

1896 Ailbnif's Sysi Med, 1 . 202 Cartilage (Meckel’s or 
pinnal) 

Pinnaped, vaiiant of Pinniped. 

Pinnate (pi * 11 ^^), Mtt Hht [ad. L. pin- 
ndl-us feathered, winged, f pt/ma feather, wing : 
see Pinna ^ and -ate 2.] 

1. Resembling a feather j having lateral parts or 
branches on each side of a common axis, like the 
vanes of a feather, a Bot Applied to a com- 
pound leaf having a series of (sessile or stalked) 
lea/lets arranged on each side of a common petiole, 
the leaflets being usually opposite, sometimes 
alternate {aliei m-ptnnate ) ; also to more complex 
leaves of the same kind, in which the leaflets, thus 
arranged, are borne on secondaiy, tertiary, etc 
petioles vk»hich are themselves similarly arranged 
\bipinnate, tripinnaie, etc,). 

Interruptedly pinnate see quot 1861 
[1704 J Harris Techn in Botany] 

xw Bailey vol. II, Ptnnaiet deeply jagged or indented 


Spoken of the Leaves of Plants) resembling Feathers, 1760 
J Lee Tnirod Bot ii xxxu (176s) 152 Asplenium, with 
pinnate Leaves 1861 Bentlcv Rfaoi Bot 169 It is inter- 
ruptedly pinnate .when the leaflets are of different sizes, so 
that small pinnae aie intermixed with larger ones, as in the 
Potato and Silver Weed 1872 Oliver Bletn Bot i vii 77 
Compound leaves are either of pinnate tjpe,as Rose, or 
of the digitate type, as Horse Chestnut. 

b Zool, Having blanches, tentacles, or other 
lateral parts arranged on each side of an axis ; in 
Eniom, applied to a surface (as in the legs of 
grasshoppers) marked with minute parallel lines 
on each side of a central ridge. 

X846 Dana Zooph, iv (1848) 73 The budding polyps are 
sometimes confined to two opposite sides of a branch, and 
pinnate forms lesult. 1834 Woodward Molhisca 11 191 
Gills pinnate, placed round the dorsal vent 1858 Lewes 
Bea side Stud 87 The tentacular filaments are numerous, 
each forming a little tree with pinnate branches 1875 C. C 
BLAkE Zool, 200 The tail is pinnate at the point 
2 . Zooi, Having feathers, wings, fins, or similar 
parts (Cf. next, 2) 1990 m Cent Did 

PilLttated (pm^Ued), a [f as prec + -ED^] 
1 , *=s prec. I. Chiefly Bot and Zoo/. 

*753 Chambers Cycl Su^p s v Leaf Pmnaied, or 
pemmted Leaf composed of two ranges or series of fo holes, 
annexed to the two sides of one common oblong petiole. 
*777 Lightfoot Plora *icot I 327 The leaves are pinnated 
with about 20 pair of long Pinnae, which are again semi- 
pinnate with short indented PinmtUe 1815 Kirby & Sp 
Bntomol, viii |x8i8) I, 235 [They] prey upon timber, feeding 
between the baik and the wood, and ..excavating cuuous 
pinnated labyrinths 1846 Paiterson Zool, 47 The species 
has five pair of beautifully pinnated arms 

2 Zool Having paits like wings, or like fins. 
Pmmled Grouse^ any bird of Ibe genus Cuptcioma, 
having wing-like tufts of feathers on the neck, as 
the prairie-hen of N. America, C, cupido 
1776 Pennant Zool, (ed 4) 1 . 119 Pinnated Quadrupeds, 
With fin like feet X83X A Wilson & Bona par n Amer, 
II 322 Pinnated Giouse r874Cours W W, 
is8 There is a stray pinnated Grouse now and tlien 
Hence Fi ntiMedly adv, next 
Pixinately (pi n Ah) , ado [f. Pinnate + -ly 2 ] 
In a pinnate manner or form : see Pinnate t, 
x86x Bentley Man, Bot 159 Feathei-veincd or pmnately 
veined leaves, 1883 [see Pinnati ] 

Finnati- (pm^iTi, pinse ti), combining form of 
L. p 27 indtHS Vim AHE , chiefly m botanical teims 
relating to leaves (cf, Pinnatifjd) » Pinna tl- 
lo'bate, Pinna^tilobed (-^Ui-) ad/s.^ pmnately 
divided with roimcled divisions or lobes ; Pinnau 
tipa’rtlte (-^ti-) a, [L parlitns divided : see 
Partite], pmnately divided nearly to the midrib ; 
Pinna'tlsect, Pinna tlse^oted (-^iti-) ae^s. [L. 
sectifs cut see -sect] , pmnately divided quite to tlie 
midrib, but not articulated so as to form separate 
leaflets, See also Pinnatiped. 

x8s7 Henfrey Bot, § 93 We .take the prefix pinmii- . 
and «-ubjoin to this a word indicating the degree or kind of 
division, thus ptnnattfid if thebioad notches between the 
lobes extend from the maigin to about half-way between 
this and the o\vlnh , ptnnaiiseci, if the notches extend on 
nearly to the midrib , pinnaitpartiie^ if the separate lobes 
are almost free, and meiely connected by a narrow stiip of 
parenchyma x86i Bentlly Man Bot (1870) 153 [Leaves] 
pinnatipaitite, 01 pinnatisected, according to their depth. 
i866 Trea^ Bot , Pinnaitlobed, Piwiaiilobate, when the 
lobes of a piiiiiatiJid ]eaf are divided ^ an uncertain depth 
1883 G Allen in Nature 8 Mar 441 Steps by which a 
legularly pmnately veined leaf, such as that of the common 
olive, mav pass into a pinnatifid and pmnaiisect form by 
non development of the mainly cellular tracts 

Pinnatifid (pmse tifid), a.. Nat. Jhst. (chiefly 
AW.) [ad mod.L. pinndtijidus, f pinitdHis Pin- 
nate + jindere,Jid^ to cleave, split. So F. pinna- 
iifidet pennaiijide'\ Of a leaf, etc.; Pmnately 
cleft or divided at least half-way to the middle. 

[17s* Linna*us Philos, Bot 43 Folium , pmnatifidum est 
iTaiisverMin divisum lacinus hou/ontalibus obloneis ] 1753 
CiiAMBCBS s.v LeefPtntiaiifui Leetfoxorosssi^ 

one divided into several paits in form of aim. X777 Light- 
foot Flora Scot, I 300 Ceniamea scabiosa Great Knap- 
weed or MatfeHon the leaves are all pinnatifid. 1857, 
X883 [see P1NNAT1-] 1877-^ F E Hulme P.V111, 

Hence Plnwilildly m a pinnatifid manner. 
1870 Hooker Stud Flora 16 Leaves entire, pinnate, or 
pinnatifidly lobed x88x Horne Ftyt 86 The leaf, .is hand- 
some and pinnatifidly divided. 

Finnation(pintftjhn). Nat. Hist, [f. L./Z72- 
Pinnate: see -ation.] Pinnate condition I 
or formation ; division into pinnae (Pinna *^) 

X873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 330 When the pinnation ! 
is compound 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot 212 The pinnation, ^ 
like the formation of lobes, may be repeated 

Fixmatiped (pmte tiped), a and sb. Ornitk 
[f. mod.L. ptnnditpes, -pedein^ f, pinnatus winged ! 
^ pZs foot.] a adj Having the toes furnished ! 
with lo^s , lobiped, fin-footed, b. sb A pinna- 
tiped bird, a bird of the group I^innatipedes, 
having this character. 

z8a8 Webster, Pinnatiped, fin-footed; having the toes 
bordered by membranes. iB^Branvc Did, See, , fttc , Pinna- 
Upeds, a term applied by Temmtnck to an order of birds 
comprehending those which have the digits bordered by 
membranes. x8;^Mayni Expos Lex ,Pinnaiipes applied 
by Srhsetfer and Temmmck to an Order {Piunatipedes); by 
C. Bonaparte to Family. . . pinnatipede. 


PiuuatO* (pin^'to), occasional advb. combining 
form of L. pinnalus Pinnate (cf. Pinnati-). Pin- 
na to-de‘ntate a [Dentate], pinnate, with toothed 
leaflets, Pinna to-pe'ctlnate a [Pectinate], 
having lateral projections like the teeth of a comb, 
arranged pmnately 

x8o6 Galpime Brit. Bot 58 Lteaf] linear, pinnato dentate, 
1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 578 Blanches pinimto-pectin.ate 

Pinnatulate (pin£e*ti??h’l), a Bot, [f L. pm- 
»dt-ns pinnate + -?//- dim. + -ate ] » Pinnulate. 
1882 in Ogilvie 

t Pinned, fl. Obs. [Variant of Penned a] Of 
a feather • a Grown, formed, b. Undeveloped, 
ludimentary ; see Pin-feathfred. 

I 1399 Langl. J^ich, liedeles 11 148 Tyll her fire (Tediis be 
fruTuche y-pynnccl, hat |>ey heue wynpe. 1665 Hookr 
Microgr xxw. 165 An unripe or pinn’d Featlier 

Finned pp/*(t* [fi Fin sb ^ and ® 1 + -ed.] 
fl. Enclosed, conlined, shut up. Obi. 
c x4xa HoccLEvr De Beg. Pt me, 4543 O, \>y bagges vnsele ; 
Opne hem; .Thy pyned stuf many a man destroy elb. 

2 burnished, fitted, or adorned with pins ; t spec, 
coveied 01 studded with pins cf Pin 7O 7 {ob ^ ). 

x688 /,.oiui Gas. Na 2408/4 A Silver Minute Pendulum 
Clock, in a pinu’d Case, the Shagicen a \eiy fine giain 
X6B9 [see Pin sb,^ ic] 1871 Sala in Belgmvm XIV. 430 
[He] was highly, chained, pinned, and locketed. 

3. Fastened with a pm or pins 

1901 y Blach's /limit. Carp, ^ Binld , Sea folding 35 
We have never seen a pinned ladder come apart. 

4 . « Btnded (see Pind vi). 

x8o2 C Fjndiatek Agile, Siirr' Peebles "^9 note. When 
the inotheis have little milk, the himbs are rarely pinned. 

5 . In pinned straits and pimml whiieSf names of 
some kind of clolli (Meaning unascertained ) 

1552-3 Act 7 Fduf, VI, c 9 § I Lucry piece of llic snyd 
Clothes called whyte pynned btreightts being rtadje 
dressed to put to sale shall Lonteine in Ia.smt}ii‘ ai V.ud(‘s 
at the least *584-5 Ad 27 Jdic c. t8 § 2. a *600 T Smi i ti 
Lei ioLd Treasurer Mow' s Snn>. (1754) ii v, 

XIX 401/2 Also of P>ndewbitcs and Haynes mailc ui the 
West Cfountry. [*64* Hates of Merchandise 133 Dm set 
and Somerset dozens uidgc washt, Cardinals, ibnvibUcs, 
btraitcs shall goe and be accompted for a sbott t lutU.J 

Fiuuel (pknel). local. [? Connected with I*i n 
3 c, as if stuff useful fur pinning.] 

1 Coaise gravel ; sandstone conglomerate, 

*766 Museum Fust, VI. 153 If 1 And .. any gravel, sand, 
soft lock, pinnel, or other porous substance, I begin the 

f ood work immediately. *774 Pfnnant Tour Siot, (1790) 
I. 30 Two strata, one of puinel or coarse grave). 

2 . Geol. (See quot) 

X876 II, B. Woodward Ceol F.ng, ft Wales Gloss, 440 
IHnnel, local name given to the Lower Boulder Drift in IIn» 
north-west of Kngland and W.slcs. Ramniel and S.*iitinicl 
arc local names uniil.irly applied. 

't'Fiuner^ (prnoj) Obs, Also 5-7 pynner, 
(5 -ar). [f. Pin sh^ 4- ->ii l ] A pinmakt r. 

C1400 Destr, y'joyis^i Parnters, paintvrs, pjniins also, 
1483 Ad I J^ich III, c 12 ^ 1 Artilicers of the s.iiil Kealiii 
rointm.ike»s, Pniiieis, Ihirsers, Gloscis. t *5*5 Coehe 
LorelVs B, 9 Pynners, iicdeleis, and glas>ers *6cx fr i omo, 
Agucchiat nolo , . ,a pinner or pinmaker 1720 Strvpi .S tm*s 
Snrv II V XV 241/1 Pinners and Needlers. Foieigii Pius 
and Needles being biotight in aliout the Year 1597, did 
much prejudice these Callings. [1890 Gross Gild Men It. 
11 . 209 Pewterers, smiths, pinneis, barbris.] 

Fixmer^. Now heal, [Another form of 
PiNDER, f. Pin V i io«PiNi) v.j An officer whose 
duty It is to impound stray lieasts ; « Pinuku 
*499 PromP I*anK (ed, Pjnson), Pyiinar «f lieestys. 
*552 IIuLOCi, Pynner or emimunder of cattell, inclusor. 
0x592 GRFKNr GcfarjfC a’GreeHe''^Vs (Rtldg.lass/x Gcnrgt - 
a Greene Hifiht Pmner of merry Wakefield ium. n. *664 
Gouldman Ihd, A pinner or pounder of caltel, inclum. 
*87* Standard 4 OcL 3 The town pinner»..(un btaflbrd, left 
the town on Saturday afternoon to serve an ekccution for 
debt at a small farm near Stamdon Ihldge. 

Fixmer''^. [f. Pin 31.1+ -erI.] One who or that 
which pins, 

1. A coif with two long flaps, one on each 
side, pinned on and hanging down, and .sometimes 
fastened at the breast; worn by women, esp. of 
rank, in the 17th and i8lh centuries, Sunielimes 
applied to the flaps as an adjunct of tlie coif. 
Now only Hist, 

N FidiJtgPee, V. 103 [Rill ignored against a woman 
for stealing a) uyiiiitr. 1664 Pi- m Diary 18 Apr , I saw. - 
my Lady (jasileroame m a coach by herself, in >ellt>w Mitin 
and a pinner on *688 R. Holmk Amioniy w, 465/1 Some 
term tiii& sort of long eated Quoif by tlie name of a Ptttiier, 
or [.aced Pinner *701 Karvuhar Sir II, fl 'tldatr 1. 1, 'J be 
pinners are double ruffled with twelxe plaits of a side. *7*0 
Stlelb 7 a//rrKo. 212^3 A Treatise concerning Pmners, 
which 1 have some Hopes wiU contribute to the .Aiiiendmeiit 
of the present Head-dressew ctjzo Dk. ok MohiaciU in 
Jhtecleuch MSS', (Hw. MSS. Comm ) 1 . 367 The women , 
wear four pmners with great ribbons between, ami eight 
lappets banging down behind. *751 Johnson Famwer 
No. 128 r 9 A pmtier, the prideof lli usseh, nia> be torn b> 
a careless washer. i8ifi Scott Bl. Dwar/UU The venerable 
old dame,, dressed in her coif and j;Hnners, 

2 . dial. A pinafore or apron with a bib. 

[Pearh, erroneous spelling of/rmur, short for pnui/bre\ 

1846 Fairholt Costume in Eng, Gloss. 582 Pinner, an 
apron with a bib pinned In front of the dress. Its more 
modem name is pincloth and pinafore. x8|s4 Misa Bak«« 
NoHhmt^i, Gms. II. *16 Phmer^ a piniiime. PimlMk, 
a ctuld’s puuifcMra. Called also Pmtidy and Pinaer. xlyd 
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T Haudy Eihelberia (1890) 363 Honest tr<wellmg have been 
so rascally abused since I was a boy in pinners 1891 — Tess 
wii, He wore the ordinary white pinner of a daiiy-faimer 
when milking 

jp. One who pins, fastens, or liansfixes with a pin, 
i8a8 in WrnsTCB 1843 Mrs Browning Zi?// (1899)! 137 
All that roughness and rudeness of the sin of the boar-pinner. 
X85X Mayucw Lond* Eaboitf 1 aya/i The * pinners up ’ 
are the men and women who sell songs which they have 
‘ mnned ’ to a soi I of screen or large board, or . to ablank wall. 
Pinnet (pi'net). ? Sc, ran [In sense 2, app 
a corruption of pennant, with which it agrees m 
sense ; in sense i, perh. a mistaken use of the same, 
associated with med L. in sense 'pinnacle *, 
or ? an independent dim formation from the latter ] 
1 . A pinnacle. raro’“^, 

1805 Scott J^asi Mimir vi xxiu, Blazed battlement and 
pinnet high, Bla/cd every rose carved buttress fan 
2 A stroamei, pennant. 

1822 Galt /’j (most xvui, Laces and iibands of all colours, 
hnngingdown in front [of the booths], and twirling like nmnets 
in the wind. *834 H. Miller Sums Leg, xxviii (1837) 
43s A immature mast .beating atop a gaudy pinnet 
Pinni- (prm), combining form of L. pinna, 
penna wing, fin (cf ancient L. pennifer, pinmger, 
etc.). Hence Pinnl ferous [-febous], Pmni’- 
gexous [-OEBOUS] adjs,, beanng or having fins. 
(Cf. PEDTNiFJERoas, Penitigeiious,) Piniilne'r- 
vate, Plnninerved adjs. Bat, pinnately veined 
(« Pennineiivate) Plnnise'cted « BcL-^'^rst- 
NATIPID, or pinnatiscct (see Pinnatx-). Pinni- 
ta*v0nl a, [Tabsai;], 'having jnnnatc feci:, as a 
swimming-crnb*. apiimiteata'oiilate a, [Tenta- 
culate], 'having pinnate tentacles, as a polyp*. 
Sec also PiNNiroRM, -grade, -ped, 

*838 Maynb BApes, Lex,, B/mi/erus, having or bearing 
fins . *puimferous, xfistf Blount Gtossogr,, ^Pinmgerous,,, 
that hath finR; finned like a fish. 1803 Syd, Sqc, Lev., 
*Binnine)'vaie, see Pmimtervate Ihui, "^Pinmsecied, the 
same as VmmiiM, 

Pltinlewlnks : see PiLriiwufEs. 

Pinnifoirm (pinif^ira), a. Also incorrectly 
pinnmfoTm. [f. Pinni- + -form, where see note.] 

a. Having tlie form of, or resembling, a fin 

b. Having the form of, or resembling, a feather \ 
« Pennifobm. c. Of a pinnate foim. dl, Ke- 
scmliling the mollusc called Pinna (Pinna IJ, 

* 75 * J' JElu** dtist, Amm, 313 The Balscna, with . a 
plnniforin tuhuiosity on the back x8ax W. P. C. Barton 
Btom N, At/ter. I, 43 Leaves.. often inclining to be pinna* 
tifid ; the pinmeform segments arcuate. 1858 Maync Expos, 
Lex,, Bmn{/brmis, Ormthol,, applied to wings in the 
form of fiMH that are covered by thickly laid up feathers, 
..and winch servo only as organs of natation . ptnmforin. 
Pinnigmde (pi ntgu'»id), a, and s//. Zool [f. 

h L. •grams walking.] a. adj. Walking 
by means of rm-like organs or flippers, as the pin- 
niped Carnivoia. b. sb, A pinnigrade animal. 

1849-52 TMs Cycl, Ami, lY, 914/a *854 Owen Sbel, 
^ 'Jeet/t in Ctre, Se, L Org JVai. 297 In the pinnigrade,. 
family of carmvoics, wo find the teeth .. more numerous. 
1880 Libr, Umv Knowl (N* Y ) XI 733 The pinnigrndes 
inclnde thtee families, the earless seals,.. the cared seals,., 
and the walruses. 

Pinnrngf )* P* 

1 . The action of the verb Pin. 

a. The action of fastening, constructing, or re- 
pairing with pins; the supporting of a wall or 
foimdatlon with pins or wedges ; cf. under-pinning 
X427-8 Ree, Si, Mary tti IIUlSj For ij masons ij dayes 
for pynnynge of }»« new pewes & leyeng of he same tyle. 
*533 MS, Ace, St, yMs Hasp., Caniero , To John Bryght 
for tyllyng and dabyng & outlier pynyng xr j 55 » Hui get, 
Pynnynge of houses, substrnciio, a 1633 Austin Medit, 
(*635) 379 Like a Shcxjheatds Tent that (alls to the ground 
for want of pinning, cording, and sowing. 2653 Fuller Ch, 
JItsi II. V. 37 Some Devise used by him about pinning and 
propping of the T^iom. *727-41 Chambers Cycl , PinMng, 
in building, the fastening of tylea together, with pins of 
heart of oak { for tlie covering of a house, etc. X842-76GWU t 
Archil, Gloss., Piming up, in underpinning, the driving 
the wedges under the upper work so as to bring it fully to 


bear upon the work below. 

b. The action of fastening (dress, etc.) with 

^so with adv. as pinning up 

for pinning up). 

Kpos) 33 By the pmninge uppe 
IE Christ's T, 71b, How you 


a (brass) pin or pins. Also with aAv. sapinning up 
(in quot. 1616 aitrih, « for f — ’ — 

*549 Sib T. Hooy Trxo, (*903) 
of tne hanging, *593 Nasiie^C. , . . 

[Lttclie*,] torture poore olde Time with spunging. pyxing 
and pounsmg. x6ox Dent Pathw, Uearnn (1831) 35 Th®y 
haue spent a good part of the day m .pricking and pinning. 
1670 Land, Gax, Jso, *106/4 TVo b ack pinning-up Petti- 
coats, one being of Sarcenet, the other of Alamode, *767 
Gooch Treat, IZounds I. 38* To be fixed by pinning or 
lacing, on the side opposite to the wound. . 

o. The action of shutting up, inclosing, or hem- 
ming in ; also, impounding (see Find id). 

*573'8o Baret AAi, P 385 ^ Wading of 

caiteTl. Vide Pownda. *900 IVestm, Gas, a6 May 3/31 
I have composed for your irresistible museum of chess ftcaks 
an example of pinning ad altsurdmm 
d. « Piftdii^ (see under Find v,). 
xBoi C. Fimolater Agrt^ Surv. Peebles 389 Dwnrhw, 
or Looseness. This disorder is commonly called, by the 

Small stones used for filling the 
interstices of masonry (cf. Pin v,i 3 c). b. A pin, 
peg, or bolt, used for fastening. 

You VXL 


*663 Blair Aniohog u (1848) 50 As pinning laid in to 
be foundations. 1742 J. VVillison Bal 77 t 0/ Gilead xii 
(tSoo) 136 Not a stone moved, nor a pinnmg in it moved 
* 799 ,J Robertson Agric Perth 114 Persons who under- 
stand the building of dry stone-walls properly, find a bed 
for the larger stones, not by means of pinnings but by 
resting them fiimly upon one another, and afterwards they 
dose up the inteistices with pinnings to ornament the waif. 
No part of the weight lies on the smaller stones. .2x825 
Forby Voc E. Aiighat Pmuiag, the low masonry which 
supports a frame of stud-work. 

c. A fastening with pins (cf. i b), 

*882 Rosa Mulhollano Four Little Mischiefs viii, ‘ We 
must stand with our faces to the people always, 01 they 
might see the pinning said Kilty. 

3 attrib , as ptnmstg iron, stone, Jee, 

*588 R Holmc Avittoury iir 265/2 Phnning to 

Widen the hole in the Slate to put the Pm in 1708 S. 
Molynvux in PhiL Trans XXVI 37 Part of the Plaister 
and Pinning Stones of the adjoyning Wall, was also broken 
off and loosened. *892 J S Fletcher When Chas I 
was K (1896) SS The pinder made answer that the 
horses should not go thence until the pmnmg-fee were paid. 

Pmnmg-end = pimon-end : see Pinion sb,^ 

Pinuion, obs. form of Pinion. 

Finuiped (pi'mped), a, and sb, Zool Also 
pinnipodo, pinuaped. [ad. mod.L. Pmnipes 
(neul. pi. Jhnmpedia), Ij, pinnapSs,pennifes wing- 
footed (of Perseus), but used m Zool. in the sense 
' fin-fooLed’ ; f. h, pinna m sense * fin* + pes,ped<- 
foot.] a ad;. Haying feet resembling fins, fin- 
footed ; spec, belonging to a snboider (JPinmpedici) 
of Carnvoora, comprising the seals and walruses, 
which have fin-like limbs or flippers; also, belong- 
ing to other divisions of animals having limbs 
or organs resembling fins and adapted for swim- 
ming, e g. the fin-footed or lobe-footed birds (cf. 
Pinnatifed), certain decapod ciustaceans or crabs, 
the pteropod molluscs, etc. b. sb A pinniped 
mammal; a seal 01 walrus. 

*8^ Brandd Diet Set., etc , Pinnipeds, the name of a 
section of crabs that have the last pair of feet terminated 
by a flattened joint fitted for swimming *858 Mayn c E:^os 
Lex , Ptitmpes, ac|j Zool pinnipede *866 T N Gill 
{title) Prodrome of a Monograph of Pinnipeds. xB8i 
Athenetnin 17 Dec. 807/3 The vaiious species of Hsemato- 
pinus with which the seats, like the other pinnipeds, are 
annoyed *883 Fisheries Evhth Cafal* *94 Charts shewing 
distribution of the pinnapeds of the world 

So Pinnipedia** (-pz dian) a. =» prec. a. 

x88o Statidard ao 3 It is doubtful whether the close- 
time agreement .will have any great effect on the longevity 
of the pinnipcdian race 

FinnisectedtoFinsitezitaculate : seePiNNx-. 

tPinno, V, Obs, rare^K - Pinion 2. 

*396 Spenser F 0 v, iv. 23 He saw a Knight, With both 
his hands behmde mm pmnoed hard. 

Pinnodc ^ (pi*nak). Now /oca/, Porms : 3 
pynnuc, piuauo, 5 pynolE, 6 pynnoolc, 6-y 
plnnooke, 8- pinaook. [prob. echoic, from the 
bird's note; but the ending simulates -OOK, dim. 
suffix ] A name for the hedge-sparrow or dun- 
nock; also for the blue titmouse, and, locally, for 
some other birds • cf Dunnook, and Pinnick 2 in 
Eng, Dia/, Did, 

«i25o Owl A Ntghi **30 Pynnuc [» r, pinnue] goldfynch 
lok ne crowe Nedb’ neuer cumen ihende ,Metr Voc, 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 635/3 tmfa, pynok. XST? Levins Mamp 
*58/46 A Pinnocke, hedge sparrow. *706 Phillips, Ptmiodt, 
a sort of Bird. *833 G, Montes's Omith, Diet , Pinnoch, 
a name for the Tomtit 1885 SwainsonFww Names Brit, 
Birds *9 Hedge Sparrow {Accentor modulartii From its 
short piping note it is colled Titlene (North), Pinnock, 

Kunock^. /ocal Also pennock, pinnold. 
[Derivation unascertained ; the ending seems to be 
-OOK, dim suffix.] A small bridge over a ditch or 
runnel ; a brick or wooden dmin under a road or 
across a gateway, a culvert , also, a structure com- 
posed of three boards in which a hare when hard- 

S ressed in coursing can take refuge as in a small 
rain or culvert"^, used in Romney Marshes 
*838 Holloway Did, Proomcialwus, Pmiudd, a small 
bndge. Sussex, *846 Worcester, Pinnock . a tonnel 
undcra road to carry off the water , a culvert (Local, Eng ). 
1847-78 Halliwell, Pennoek, a little badge over a water- 
course. Sussex *875 Sussex^ Gloss , Pmttock, a little 
bridge over a water course , a bnck or wooiKn tunnel und^ 
a roSl to cany off the water. *887 JCeni. Gloss , Pinnock, 
a wooden dram through a gateway, 

local, [Origin obscure. Cf, Pinny «] 
In Kent, a namefoi a particular kind of land : see 


quot Hence Fi'nnooky a, . , , 

*796 J. Boys Agnc, Kent 78 Pmnock, is a sticky red 
clayrmixed with small stone^ but although it is deemed 
poor for cultivation of gram, kc yet it produces very fine 
Siesnut wood ? and filberts likewise grow well upon it 1881 
WfriTEKEAD Hops 32 The planter notic^ a small jiatcb of 
yellowing plants m mnnoclw or unkindly sod 

Pinnotte (pfnPjOit). Mtn, [a. Ger. ptnnoti, 
named by Staute 1884 in honour of Oberbergrath 
Pmno ’ see -ITE f .] A hydrous borate of magne- 
sium, occurring in yellow or greenish fibrous masses 
or tetragonal crystals. ^ ^ 

*885 Amer Hat, 708 Pmnoite. *892 Dana Min (ed 6) 
B8s Pinnoite [occur?] m the upper kainite layers. 
Ptonote, obs. form of Pine-nut. 

Pittnothere (pi*np]>M), pinnotere (pi'ni?. 


ti9j). Also 7 -ter, 9 -teer, [ad. l^pinno-, plm^ 
teres {-IherSs), a Gr. mvvoTqprjs (Aiistoph Wasps 
1510), f. trtya, mwa Pinna ^ + rifpeiv to guard. 
The L. variant plnot/ieres, as if f. Gr. to 
hunt, was adopted as the getienc name by Latreille 
1807, whence F. pmnethre, pinnot}ihre\ Any of 
the small crabs of the genus Pinnotheres, which 
commensally inhabit the shells of vonous bivalves, 
as oysters and mussels ; a pea-crab. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I 252 The least of all these kind of 
Crabs is called Pinnotheres (or Pmnoteres) and for his 
smalnesse most subiect and exposed to miurie x65x 
Ralnglis Ghost Z13 The Pinnoter giving him notice theie- 
of by a little touch, the Pinna doth ^tll m the fishes with a 
hard and violent compression of them } so feeding himself. . 
and giving pait of them to his fellow 1822 T, Mitchell 
Anstophni 317 Nay, pinnoteer (I think) might better suit 
him— Tis a most dwarfish breed, {Note) The pinnoteer is 
the smallest of crabs, and here serves to designate Xenocles, 
the tragedian [itos Kirby iTrti Inst Anm 1 viii. 253 
Pliny savs it [the Pinna] is always accompanied by a com- 
panion, the Pinnotheres ] 

So Fixmothe'riai* a , of the genus Pinnotheres 
or family Pinnothenidm ; sh, a pinnothere. 
Finnule (pimwl). Also (m sense i) 6-8 
piuule , (in senses 2 and 3) m Lat, form plxL« 
uula (pi. -ae). |^d, L. pinnu/ay dim. of pinna 
plume, wing; see Pinna 2,] 

1 . Each of the two sights (consisting of a small 
square metal plate, pierced with holes, and turning 
on a hinge) at the ends of the 'alidade' or index 
of an astrolabe, quadrant, or similar instrument. 

xSg4BLUNDCViLEAr«"c vi Introd (1636) 608 Which Diopter 
is made with two Pinules or square Tablets. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenind Gate Lai Uni, § 538 Out of two stations by 
the pinnules of the radius, th^ collect the quantity of the 
lines of a greater triangle, whi^ is made between the two 
stations and the thing seen *773 Geutl Mag XLIII 171 
He has joined pinules to his haioineter, which oy this means 
furnishes him with an instrument for levelling. 1834 Hoi 
Philos III Hist Asiren xiii. 67/r fUsef Knowl Soc.) A 
radius, moveable on the centre of the circle, carried the 
pinnules, and traced oat with its extremity the arc it was 
wished to measure 1879 Newcomb & Holden Asiron 59. 

2 . £ot. Each of the secondaiy or ultimate divi- 
sions of a pinnate leaf ; a subdivision of a pmna 
(branchlet, leaflet, or lobe) ; esp in ferns 

1776;^ Withering Bni Platiis{ex!L 3) III 873 Distinct 
from J, inlobaia, the pinnules of which are eared and the 
leafits smaller, 1857 Henfrcv Boi § 95 In the Feins the 
primary divisions of the leaf are called the secondary 
pinnules, and the tertiary lobes or segments 1877 Academy 
3 Nov. 434/x A long central rachis, carrying sub sessile 
pinnules 

3 Zool A part or organ resembling a small wing 
Cl fin, or a barb of a feather; spec, a A small 
fin-like appendage, or short detached fin-ray, in 
certain fishes, as die mackerel h. Each of the 
lateral brandies of the arms in crinoids 
*748 Hartley Observ Man i. i 89 The iliomboidal Pin- 
nulae in the abdominal Muscles of a living Frog, when 
under Contraction 1752 J Hill Hist Amm, 244 The 
ScomberLWith five pinnules at the extremity of the back. 
sByj W. Thomson Voy Challenger II 11 07 The pinnules 
arising from either side of the arm alternately. 

Hence Pi nnulax a,, of or pertaining to a pin- 
nule; Pl'nnulate, Plunxilatea adjs,, having 
pinnules ; Fl'imulel! [-et], a small or subordinate 
pinnule; ]| Fl'nuiUus, a form of 6-rayed spicule in 


sponges. 

*828-32 Webster, A PlnnuXate leaf is one in which each 
pinna is subdivided 1877 Huxley Anal, Inv, Amm, 
IX 582 Pedicels continued throughout the biachial and 
pinnular grooves x88* Card, Chron XVI 685 The pinna, 
pinnules, and alternate pinnalets areall stalked *887 SoLLAS 
!n Encycl Brit. XXII 4i7/xThesuppresi,ioii of the pioximal 
ray and the development of spines projecting forwards on 
the distal ray produce the pinnuius *890 Cent, Did., 
Pinnulated. , 

Pinny (pmi), sb. Nursery and colloquial 
name for Pinafore 

*859 Geo Eliot A Bede xx, Now, then, TotW, hold out 
your pinny 1884 Blackmorb Tommy Upm ll All 
the children with their pinnies full of sugar-plums 

Pinny (pi ni), a, dial, and iechn, [? f. Pin sb. 
or -h-Y,] Applied in various ways . e. g. a. to 
soil that IS rough, hard, or stiff, and so not easily 
worked (cf. Pinnookx) ; b. to steel full of rough 
hard spots (cf. Pin sb,^ 9 b); o. to wool that is 
clogged or malted together ; d. to a file that is 


»92 Ray Dwc. II. IV. (1733) 131 A Bed of a bluish sort of 
ly very hard brittle and rugged . thw^l it a pinny 
ly. 1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans, LXXXV. 324 Not- 
hstanding this uneven and pinny appearance of the filed 
face, a polish was produced *83* Suih^land Farm 
e. 8t in Ltbr Vse/ Knowl,, Hmb,in, What is open 
:he staple, or inclined to be pinny in the are haifed 

..r ,03, J Holland 


w- jhephtvua uvuin- J 

nuf Metal 1 a6i Ho used the technical term already 
ted from Dr Pearson, observing that it was^iK?/y. 1890 
/ Ltd, PiHf^, pinned, clogged, choked, ^ a pinny 
*893 Wiltshire Gloss , Pinr^dand, arable land wheie 
chalk comes dose to the surface, as opposed to the deeper 
f land 

innywinkles s see Pilliwinks. 

inocle (pimikT). U,S, Also penuohle, 

luckle, pinochle, binocle. [Origiu uuascer- 
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PINOIi. 


890 


PINTADO. 


tainedj A game of cards resemHing beziqiiej 
also, the occurrence of the queen of spades and 
knave of diamonds together in this game (cf 
Beziqoe). 

1890 Ctnt Dtct,^ PejmJtle xSoa Pitll MaU Getz 26 Sept, 
SA He likes to play poker and pinochle, but never for high 
stakes 1894 S Fiskb Holiday Simes (looo) 37 t s get 
up a game of pinode Tbtd 38 * Ob, don t bother • cried 
the pinocle playeis. *897 -Posterns Ceju^l Hvyle 303 A 
player has melded and scored four kings, and on winning 
another trick he melds binocle 

Pinol (pai npl). Chem. [f L. pTnus Pine sb 2 

+ -Ob 3.] 

1S03 Syd So£ teje^Pmoli a name for Oltuw. 
hoHts, 1898 Allbitifs SysU Med V, 45 Members of the 
tu rpentinegroup—terebene, plnol, cresol, eucalyptol, creosote 
tar, carbolic acid, iodine and the like. 

Pinole (pfn^I^). U S, Also pino’la^ pinol 
(pin^u‘ 1 ). [a. Amer. Sp./tfw/^, ad. Azttopitaih ] 
A meal made from parched com-flonr (more raiely 
wheat-flour) usually mixed with the sweet flour of 
mesqmt-beans or sometimes with sugar and spice ; 
a common article of food on the borders of Mexico 
and California. 

1853 Cou Bentok 7 May (Farmer AtJur ), It is a small 
party, and goes unencumbered with superfluities, nowheels, 
two or three mules apiece, and pinole, pemmican, and beef- 
dodgers for their principal support. 1854 Bartlett Sfex. 
Boundafy I xi ado The daily ration consisting of two 
pounds of pinole [etc ] ^ Swveys U S A 

III xis (Stanf ) Its flavor is similar to that of pinole. 1893 
Kate Sanboen Tndhf Worn S Cah/onua xa5 Pmola is 
parched corn ground fine between stones, eaten with milk, 
18^ Oittingr CU. S ) XXIII. 355/1 Tonillas of pinol are far 
better than the best hoecakes of the Southern States. 

lb. A mixture of vanilla and other aromatic 
powders used to flavour chocolate. 

1858 SiMMowDS DtcU Trade* 

Pinoleum (pinda h i 5 m) , [f. L. jnnus Pine sb 2 
-H cUufn Oil ] A mateiial for sun-blinds, com- 
posed of very slender slips or rods of pine-wood 
coated with oil-painl and threaded close to each 
other so as to form a flexible sheet which can be 
lolled up 

*878 F. S. Williams MtdL RaUtu. 348 The Brussells 
carpets, the massive silken or woollen curtains, and the 
pinoleum blinds i90SCiV..S^ni Supply Caial 432Pinoleum. 
or Tropical Sun Bunds, in a variety of new patterns. 
llPinon (pmy^’Oj prnyon) Also pmion, (pi- 
non.) [Sp. (pm^om) : etymologically the same as 
PlGNONi, q. V.] The American nut-pine, Pimis 
edttlis, also the species P* monophyUa^ JP* Par- 
ryana\ the fruit 01 nut of these. 

a. 1851 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt xxvi, Ourfaceyiartially 
screened by the foliage of the piflon tiees 1874 Raymond 
Siafist Mtues t?- mtmng 333 The only woods worth 
mentioning are piflon and cedar, 1897 Outtng\yi, S.) XXX. 
455/1 The iDockground of spruce and piilion. 

/ 3 , x86o Bartlett (ed sh/’zwwwCSpan.^z^ow), 

a ^cies of pine tree, giowing on the head waters of the 
AiJcansas .wild turkeys frequent groves of these trees for 
the sake of their nuts, which are sweet and palatable 189 
H Tallichet Span «$■ Mexican li^ds, used in Texas^ 
Ptnidn* a species of pine tree, also the fruit or nuts of the 
tree, This is the Texas form of Spanish piHon* 
t PinoUB, a* Ohs By-form of Painods Hence 
fPinously, pynonsly Obs^ painfully, in a 
painful manner, 

e%\^oMiro7trSdlitachum^^\ Whilk soeflredhis cone son 
for oure lufe to dye thus pynously. 

Fin-pallet to Fin-patcn . see Pin sb*^ iS 
PiupiUoW, Also 6 pynpyUowe, 7 pim- 
pillowe, 8 pimpillo, pimploe, 9 pimplo. [f, 
Pin 3 Pillow ; cf the synoQ.^2»*^9/jf^r.] 
f 1 , A pincushion. Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 254/2 PynpyLowe to stycke pynnes on. 1583 
Redes of Cudoms D vij, Pmpillowes of cloth for Children, 
xdaa Mabbe tr. AletnaiCs Guzman etAH, ii 13X We made 
theieef , purses, pimpillowes, sleeues foi little children x6go 
Bulwer Anihfopomet* vii, pi They of S Christophers stick 
Fins on their Noses, making their Noses serve for Pin- 
pillows. 

2 . The Prickly Pear • so called from its thick 
stems beset with spines, 

1750 G Hughes Barhadoes 26 By the force of the wind. . 
thrown into a pricUy Pimploe hedge 1760 J Lee Inirad, 
Boi Am 323 Pimpillo, Cacitts i8d8 Treat BoU Pm 

? illow, Opuniia curassavica, 1889 Farmer Diet Amer , 
U/upiOf a Barbadian term for the prickly pear, .a corruption 
of* gin-pillow V 

Pin-poilLt. The point of a pin ; usually 
as a type of something extremely small or sharp 
(cf. Pin sbj^ 3 c). Also aitnb, 

1847 If are Par, Semn* II 234 At this very moment .even 
at this one little pinpoint of time x8^ Browning Chr Em 
V, Man, therefore, stands on bis own stock Of love and 
power as a pin-point rock. 1879 Miss Bird Roc^y Mount* 
267 Snow as stinking as pinpoin ts beating on my hand. 1899 
AllhuHs Syst Med* VII. 1x4 The pupils .so small as to 
deserve the name of * pinpoint pupils 1904 M Hewlett 
QiteefCs Quair m 1 359 She was on pm points till she saw 
5 ei lover 

Pi*iL-prick| sh* [f. Pin 3 + Pbiok sb,] 

1 . The pitek of a pm , a minute puncture such 
as that made by a piu-pomt. 

x86a yohn ij* /, II 70 , 1 would never move, .to cause you 
the pain of a pin-prick AllhutPs Syst Med VI 520 
When ankie*Qic>nus has dusappeared..a pinpncdc of the 


plantar skin will restore it. imo J HurciriNSON in Arc^, 
iivrg XI, Na 41. 33 Thenails themselves showed nuineioiis 
minute pin-pricks 

2 . A petty annoyance, a minute iirilahon 

Policy of pin prides, a coui seof petty hostile acts maintTined 
as a national or party policy * applied first in Nov. 1898 to 
the policy attributed to Fiance in reference to the conflicting 
colonial interests of France and Gieat Britain 

The French use of a coi responding phrase cwz/ dipingle, 

* pin-stroke goes back some centuries , in Eng ^pin -pricks ’ 

15 found in pmitical use in 1885. On 8 Nov. 1898 the French 
iouinal Le Maim deprecated a 'pohtigue des niches a 
VAngleterre *, and * de continuelles piqflres d’dpingle ’ ; on 

16 Nov The Times, referring to this article, used the words 
‘a policy of “pjnpiicks”’? Le Temps of 19 Nov (publ 
evening of i8th) had an article denying on the part of France 
the existence of a * politique de coups diptugie'* The Times 
of to Nov quoted this as a ‘ policy of pin-piicks (see quot ), 
which foithwith became a political i^rase 

1885 Public opinion g Jan, ag/a Petty pin-pncks on the 
coast of Africa had rather irritated than loiised public 
opinion 1887 Rosa N Carey Uncle Max xxvui, It is 
stiange how painiblly these little pin-piicks to our vanity 
affect us. 1887 Speciaior 16 Api 518/1 Wherever th e Fi ench 
Government can give the British Government a shaip pin- 
prick, it gives It, 1898 Tunes 16 Nov 0/3 Such a policy of 

* pinpncks ' is beginning to be recognized by sensible Fi ench- 
men as a giievous error. Ibid 19 Nov 7/2 The Temps 
to-night contains a long article, entitled 'The Policy of Pin- 


posed to bring the pi^n-prick policy to bear upon British 
interests m the Far East tpoi Dealy Tel 22 Mar. 9/5 
Russian provocation is at piesentbut a policy of pin-piicks 
loos IVesUn* Gob, 28 Api 2/3 The extra penny stamp on 
cheques may be a pin-pnck, but the prospect is causing 
a good deal of iiritation 

So Pi XL-prick v*, Fi u-pvicked ///. Fi’U- 
pxl eking axidppLa* 

1755 Smollett Qmx* (1803) IV 272 A didi of twitches, 

? inches, and pin-piickings. i88x Mrs, C Pracd Polity ^ 

\ II 270 Small slight, pinpncking insults. 1898 J. 
Hutchinson m Arch Surg iX, No, 36, 374 Diy and 
cracked finger-ends, with pin-pncked finger-nails 1899 
Ibid X No. 38, 147 A oecuhar form of local erosion . , m which 
little pits form as if the nail had been pinched ' the ^pin- 
pneked nail 1899 Westin Gas, 6 Feb 2/3 A Committee 
to pm prick them on the subject 

Pin-prod to Pin-rod : see Pin sb ^ i8. 
Pinsal(l, PinseU(e : see Pbnoel, Pencil. 
Pineclie, obs foun of Pinch. 
t Pinse, zf. Obs, rare* [Etymology obscure : 
seems to be distinct from Pinch v, ; in Ancr R. 
varies with Pine v, to torment, torture, of which 
it may be a derived form* cf clean, cleanse] 
trans. To pam, put to pain or suffering, torture. 

zKxaas Ancr ^,^68 pet bitocnei^ bittre swmkes, & flesches 
pxnunge [T. pmsi^e, Ca , Cl , Cp, pinsunge] 01x300 Fall 
^Passion Zg in E E P (1862) 15 In kis manere he was 
ipinsed as his swet wil hit was an deb for mankyn suffi ed, 
i>e bdd dai vp he ros. c 1425 Eng, Cong Irel* 89 Wanhoply 
shal hys pynsynge be 

tPinsnet- Ohs* rate, [f. Pinson 2 + -et,] 
« Pinson 2. 

1563 Stusbbs Altai, Abus, 1 (xBjg) 57 They haue corked 
shooes, pxnsnets, and fine pantofles. Ihd. 77 [Erroneously 
in Planch^. Faiihoh (s v. Boots), Ogilvie, pmsnef; in Fair- 
holt, Ogilvie and Cent 'D.pzsnet,] 

+ Pi ‘nson Obs, In use always in pi. pin- 
sons. Foims: 4 pinoeoun, 4-5 pynsoun, 4-6 
pynson(e, 6 pynsen, pincon, pyncheon, 6-7 
pinson. [a. Qi^,pinm% (Picard pinchons 1423) 
deiiv. of ptme pincers.] (//.) Pincers, forceps. 

1356 in Riley Mem Lond, (x868) 283-4 (Lett-Bk G.lf 45) ' 
Pynsouns, pynsons Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 

560 Stanaxes, Hakkes, piloces, chesels, et pinceouns. 1426 
Lydg. De Gml. Pilgr 15827 In the tother hand she held 
A peyre off pynsouns c 1440 Promp Paru 400/2 Pynsone, | 
to drawe owt tethe, dentana 1403 Fesiwall (W. de W. i 
151S) 4 All the instrumentes of [Christ's] passyon, the spere, I 
crowne, scourges, navies, hamer, pynsons ana the garlonde 
of thomes, xs63-fi7 Fox® A,e^M, (1684) II. 85/1 His Nose ! 
with sharp Pinsons was violently pliicki from his Face | 
*S9S Alcilta (1879) 34 Sometime with pmcons of despaire to I 
wring it [the heart] 1597 J. Payhb Royal Exch, 23 His * 
lleshe by gobbets was nipt of with burnynge pyneneons. 1 
x6io Markham Masterp, u. xcvi, 383 Grope the hoofe with ' 
apaiieofpinsons. 

'f Pinson 2 , Obs, Foims: 4-6 pynson, (5 
-one, pyucon), 5-7 pinson, (6 -one, 7 pinsen). 
[app, related m some way to prec, or to F, pineer 
to pinch: cf Q^.pinchon (1423)1 pinion toe- 
piece of a horse-shoe, f. pince toe of a hoof,] A 
thin shoe of some kind; a slipper or pump 
The pinsons appear to have become obsolete soon after 
1600. No contemporary description of them is known 
Kersey (Phillips) in 1706 suggested *a sort of shoe without 
heels’, Halliwell has ‘thm-soled shoes’; Way Promp, 
Paro. (note) suggests ‘ possibly, high and unsoled shoes of 
thm leather, worn with pattens . 

1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped, (Camden) ox Pro furracione 
j pair pynsons 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K, James (x8iB) 15 
His furiid pynsons 1503 in Calr, Doc, rel Scott. (x888) I 
341 [Six pair of slippers withjpynsons [to same], 1565-73 ' 
Cooper TAesaums s v. Calx, Calceo, to put on shoes, sockes 
or pynsons, 15M Minsbeu, Xermlla, a pumpe or pinsen to 
weare m pantofles x6o6 Holland Sueion, 147 Now and 
then was he also seene shod with womens pumps imaogm'\ 
or pinsones 1706 Phillips, Pinson or Pump, or a sort of 
Shoe without Heels [1901 Wesim Gun, 22 Feb xo/x 
A Regent Master, .was bound, .to wear heelless shoes, called 
' pynsons ' ] 

«n-spot to Pia'B-worth : see Pin i8. 


tPinstocke, obs. form of Penstock 1 

1587 Fleming Contn, HoUnshed III 1543/2 Heiin. was 
laid hist a pinstocke, and afterwards a sluse of gieat chaige, 
the stiearaewheieof meeting with the course of the great 
sluse incieaseth the force theieof 

Pinswell (pi nzwel). Now dial. Also 8 pin- 
swill, 9 dial penswell, -swell, pinsweal, -swil, 
-sole, pinsel,-zel, pensil [Ongm imceitain ] *A 
boil, au abscess, ulcer ; a jnmple ; a large blister’. 
Now only s, to, dial : see JSnR, Dial. Dut, 

xsgx PCRCIVALL sp Did s. v Venenos, Pinswels in the 
handes, pustulee cvjyo J Haynes Dorset Vocab. m N* 
4 Q, 6th sei. VIII. 45/1 A pinswill, a boil, 1877 Trans 
Dev Assoc IX. 96 Cieeping undei an Aiched I 3 i amble. 
To cuie blackheads, 01 pinsoles 
Pint (point). Forms 4-6 pynt(e, fi pintte, 
pyynte, 5-7 pinte, 6 .SV. point, poynt(t, 7 Sc, 
pinot, 6- pint, [ME. pynie, a. F. pinte a liquid 
measure (13th c ) =« It,, Sp., Vg,pt7tia ; so OFries 
pint, MDu., MLG„ MHG. pinle. Ulterior source 
uncertain. Diez inclined to think it the same woi d 
as Sp. pinta spot, coloured mark late L. pincfa 
for picta, something painted 01 coloured* If so, 
the Fr ptnie must have been adopted from Sn. 
(or It.) ptnta, since the native Fr. repr, of L. 
pmeta IS pcinie, but the early Mstoiy of the 
measure is as yet unknown. Mccl.L, pinia found 
in 14th c IS from the mod. langs.] 

A measure of capacity for liquids (also for com 
and other dry substances of powdery or granular 
nature), equal to half a quart or J of a gallon ; of 
varying content at different times and places. 

The impenal pint, since 1826 the legal me-TSiire in Bi Itain, 
is equal to 34*06 cubic inches, or *57 of a litre ; in U S. the 
standard pint xs that of the old wine measure, equal to 28} 
cubic inches, or >47 of a litre The old Scotcli pint was 
cquid to about 3 imperial pints (104*2 cubic incbesL In 
local use also a weight, c g. of butter in East Anglm **' xi lb. 

1384 Evrh, Rolls Scott HI. 107 De. .iiij« v»» ly lagenis ct 
j pynt vini. 1432 in Muniment, Magd, Coll, Oxf* (xBSa) rr, 
y botellos de cono, unde j dc quarte et j de pynte, 14. 
Voc in Wr.-Wuleker 611/xs Amw/ar/i*, a pynte. ^1450 
M F, Med Bk (Heinrich) 2ox A pinte of red sw> nes grec e, 
1523 Fitziieru, Iludi § s8 Let hym blede the mountenaunce 
of a jwnte 1543 ^ Regr, XVI 1 1 . Gam ), Was i»ald 

in Dundy for vnj.d. the poyntt. 1598 Bahckley Felic, 
Man (1631) 628 Spare at the hrlmm^ lest whilest thou 
shouldest poure out a pint, there run (otth a pottle, 1599 
Nasiie Lenten Stufe Wks, (Grosart) V. aw Ihe rate of no 
Unde of food is raised, nor the plenty of their markets one 

? inte of butter rebated. x6x8 .Sc Acts Jas VI (x8i6> 586/x 
'wentie ane pincts and ane mutchkin of just Sterhne Jug 
and measure 1672 Pettv Pol Anat (1691) 6h, 1 sup- 
pose a pint of Oatmeal equal to half a pint of Rice. 1829 
GloziePs Jhsi, Dei by i 229 T he pint [i>f lead Orel contains 
forty eight cubic inches. 1840 Dicfcr Ns Old C Shop xviii, 
Fetch me a pint of warm ale. 

b. A vessel containing a pint; a pint-pot, 

CIA83 Caxton Dialogues 7 Cannes of two stope Pintes 
and half-pintes 2599 A M tr GabelhoueAs Itk, Physicke 
264/1 Put them in a pinte till it be fulle. then close the 
mouth of the pinte with a cloth verje close, X649G Dakivl 
Tnnetrck , Rich, //xli.The Rebells enter, and the Apron 
Men Bid welcome, with their Pints x^a J, Hartley 
VorKsh Ditties ber 11. X33 It's time for sombuy to stand 
summnt, for all th' pints is empty, 

c. ellipi A pint of ale or beer, or other liquor. 
X767 S 'PATCasoii Another Trast, II 209 'Ere I had finished 
my pint. Mod, coUog. Gne us the price of a pint J 

d. atirih, and Comb , zspinldiotlle, 'Cnp,-^lass, 
-measttre, -sioiip, -vessel, See also Pint- pot* 

150a Acc Ldlligh Treas, Scot, 11 . 295 For ane tjn quart 
and ane poynt stones; X633 Ffe Witch Trial in Statisi* 
Acc Scot, (1796) XVIII. App. 660 His hand swelled as 

g reat as a pint-stoup 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl, 8 Aug, 
et. i, Mr. Fraser called for pint-glasses. 1827 ClarR 
Shepk Cal 56 Clouded pint-horn with its cimper rim. 1838 
Lytton Alice iii. ix, I have no sympathy left for those who 
creep into the pint-bottle, or swallow the naked sword, 
Lardner Handdfk, Nat Phsl, 54 If a pint vessel be eMicily 
filled with boiling water, it will be sometlung less than full 
when It becomes cold 187X Kiscsi pv At Last xi, We sat 
beneath the shade of a huge Bamboo clump, cut ourselves 
pint-stoups out of the joints. 

II Pinta (prnta). [a. Sp. pmia^ prop* coloured 
spot, a. late L, pincUx Ustpicia sb. from lem. pa pplc. 
of ptfi^/ie to paint ] A skin-discase prevalent in 
Mexico, charactetized by roughness, blotches, and 
ulceiation of the skin. 

1890 in Cent Dut, 1895 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 1898 P. 
Man&on Diseasisxxww 580 Pinta is contagious and 
attacks both sexes and any age 1899 AllbulTs Syst, Med, 
VIII 853 Pinta, .the spotted sickness of tropical Amettca, 
Pintado (pmta*di?). Also 7 piathado, payn- 
tatha, pentado, pintado, (pantado), 8-9 pin- 
tada. [a. Pg, (and Sp .) pintado literally ^painted \ 
also (in Pg.) a guinea-fowl, pa. pple. of pinlar to 
paint :<-late L. ^pinctarey frequent, of pingere to 
paint, frona late pa. pple. *pinel-us for pktm^ 
tl- A kind of Eastern cotton cloth painted or 
pnnted in colours ; chintz. h\90 allrib, Obs, 

tSM in Birdw^ First Lett, Bk, B, Ind, Co, (*893) 34, 
60 tmrdells ..of blewes and checkered stuffee, scwiie fiiie 
Pinthadoes. ^ 1605 Scot Disc* Java in Piirchas Pilgrims 
Abwt their bynes a ihtre PIntadoe. tM 
World Encamp, fy Sir F Drake 90 With doth of diuerse 
colours, not much vnlike our v»iaU peatadoes xd3il Sit 
T. Hsuxxr Trw, (ed* 3) Upon ibe carpets were spread 
fine cokwred puitaao doat^ 1665 Usmuttn Diary 
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sundry uaues and occupationb of the Indians, iw W 
Matiifr Yitff, Man's ComJ> 409 They Import Cotton, 
Yai n, Callicoes, Pmtadocb 

2 . A species of petrel, Daption capensu^ also 
called Cape Pigeon. Now piiUado bird ^petrel, 

16x1 in Purchas I 375 Sea-fowles, to wit 

Pengunw, Guh, Pentados, which are spotted blacite and 
white 1614 Ibid sa8 Wee saw many Pintado*., Mangaie- 
ludas and other fowlcs. 1634 Sir T Hlriilrt Trm, 19 
The Paiitado buds (like layes in colours) who about these 
remoLoscas aie evci (lyng. 1703 Dami'Ii r Voy, III i. 93 
Pintado Buds, as big as Ducks. 1767 Jiyron's round 
World in Ilaiuke^zvot ih's Voy I, 9 I,arge flocks of pin- 
tadoes, which aie somewhat laigei than a pigeon, and 
spotted with black and white X844 J. Tomi in Mtsstonary 
jrnh* 3 A few of the pintado birds, or Cape pigeons, joined 
us. x8g4 Pintado petiel [see Pjstuisl]. 

3. 1110 Guinea-fowl 

x666 J, Davies IhsU Cat ibby Isles 89 A kind of Pheasants, 
winch are called Pinudoes, because they are as it were 
painted in colours. 1698 Froger Ktw. loThe Island [Goiea] 
nfioids great variety of Game: Tuitlc-Dovcs, Pintados, 
Pigeons and Parti idges. x774Goii)&m Nai. Jlisi V 19a 
The Pmlnda [ed^ i86j pinl*ulol or Outnea-Hen : .in some 
mcasuic unites the charactciistics of the pheasant and the 
turkey. x8oa Bingusy Anim, Jiiog (1813! II *49 The four 
species of Pintado Iiitlicito known aic all natives of Africa. 
xBa4 BunciiUL Trav 1 . 364 The missionaries have a few 
domestic fowls, ducks, geeso, and Guinea buns or Pintadoes. 

4 ‘The West Indian mackciel, Scombeiomorus 
tegalis' {Cenl, DuL), 

Pintail (pi'nil^fl) [f. Pin 1 + Taii,,] 

1 1 . All alleged name of Uie hate. Obs* rarc'^^, 

rtxaas Unifies o/JI»fe in Rcl» Anl I 134 In the worshipa 
of the hare..Tlie go<bl-giounde, the sittest-illc (sic . ?aitlc- 
stillej, 'Che pintail; the tuine-hoimllc. 

2 . (In lull pintml duck.) A wideljr-distributecl 
species of duck {pajila. cuuld)^ of which the male 
lias tlio tail of a iiointcd shape, the two middle 
leathers being longer than the rest. (Also applied 
locally 111 UTS. to the ruddy cluck, Erimatura 
7 nbida^ which has stiff narrow pointed lail-feathcis.) 

X768 Prnnant Zool 11 . 468 Pintail duck . . Mr. Haitlib, 
Lolls US that those birds are found in great abundance in 
Connaught in It eland, 111 the month of Fcbiuary only, 
X774 (fOinsM. NaU /list, VI, 130 The Pintail, with the 
two middle featbeis of the tail three inches longer than the 
lest, 1871 Darwin Dcsc. Man ii ^ xui 81 The male pmtaiU 
duck . loses his pluiimge for . six wcelcs or two moiulis 
x8y3 'i’lUH IRAKI Moab xii. 3x7 I^locks of mallaid and pin- 
tail feeding among the stunted sciub. 

3 . A species of groube having a pointed tail, ab 
the pintaded saud-giouse [purocUs ^elamcs) of the 
Old World, and the iiintailed or sharp-tailed 
giotise {Pedia'ce/es pkastaneUus) of N. Ameiica 
(also called pinlail c/tickeit). 

1879 CoNOEK Tmhtiorh Pal II* 99 We also saw laige 
coveys of the sand-giousc or pinlail. X894 J, S. Crank in 
(^w*;(sr(U.S)XXlV. 385/3 we found Hie piu-tails more 
fre({uenuy on the bides of lulls, about the coolies in the 
rolling prairie. 

4 . Ironically anpliefl to a woman. 


X70S ISlvitta II. 134 lliey ate powdcied, painted, and 
perfumed.— 1 wish 1 louIu catch wich a pin-tail in my 
house. x883 Jago dorm). Pin la/lf a person who is 
very small and iiuriow in the hips. 1897 IhiiLLporrs Lying 
Prophets 377 (K.D,D«) A pin-lail built lass. 

Hu PPntalled ix., having a pointed tall; also « 
riw-BUXTOOKi!/) a J see Vox sb.^ xR. 

1874 ‘Stonrubnob ‘ Prit. S/orfs 1. 1. vUi. § i. xix The pin- 
tails duck IS also occasionally found. X9Q0 PiiiLLrorrs 
Sons Morning 105 (K D.D.) A poor pin-tailed wench. 

Pintail, erron. vanant of Pinilb 2 b. 

Pintle (pi‘nt’ 1 ). Forms: 1-7 pmtel, 4-5 pyn- 
tyl, 5 -ell(e, pentill, 5-6 pyntil, -ill, -yll, pintU, 
( 5-7 -111, 7-8 -ell, (7-9 pintail) ; 5 - pintle, [OK. 
pinUl (-<f/ perh. dim. ; see -lb). Cf. Orris./w^, 
pttUh^ Dan, dial, pini^ phtiU^ LGcr., Dii., Ger. 
///// penis; also Cucko(?-pint. Ulteiior history 
uncertain. 

(Ktimn has \Pint f punt I^inctus, cuspis i &Montuia.)l 

1 , The penib. Now dial or vulgar. 

axtooAgs. Poe, iti Wr.-Wftkkcr agjt/iC Uir/Uns, pintcl 
i398TRKvibA /larl/t, Oe P, R. v. xlviiu (Bodl, MS.), Amonge 
);tf gemtalh oone hatle he pinlel. cx4xo Master 0/ Conte 
(MS. Dtghy x8a) xiii, A litell pyntell and a litell hanaynge, 
hiiiale ballokes fetuj. Veexj^oo Chester Pb x. 363 Dame, 
hlicw me the Uuld hcra IIo must hopp upon my spere. And 
if it any puitle beare, I must teach him a play. X54X R 
CoruNU Cnydoiis Quest, Chirutg, K j, Queatyons vpon the 
Anaihotiiy of the pyiityll, ^1550 Lgoyo heeis, Ilealik 
B iij, The pintle and sulene of an Asse. 

2 * A pm or bolt, in various mechanical con- 
trivances ; esp. one on which some other part 
turns, as in a hinge. Among these are : 

a* Ilaut, A pin lorming part of the hinw of a rudder, 
Ubually Axed erect in the btern-post and receiving the bmee 
of the rudder, sometimes (in small boatbljixed on the rudder 
and Aituig into a ring on the stern-post. b. Guimeiy. {a) 
An iron pm to prevent the recoil of a cannon j (0) the bolt on 
which a ohiu»ls (dilates in traversiogi (e) the iron pm in 
the axleuee pf a limber, to which the trml-eye of the gun- 
carriage is attached Ipr travel * (Knight Piet, Mech,) , falso 
corruptly pin tail), 0. 1 he king-bolt upon which the axle 
of a carriage turns in rounding a curve. 

1486 ITmtal Ace. Hen, VJI (1896) xs A pyntell & a gogeon 
for the Rolber. i6ix Cotor. , Masles^ the pintles of a sterne ? 
tlie yron pinnes that enter mio the rings, orgudgeons thereof. 
Ida; Out. Shitii iitatnaiCs Craw. ii. zx The boles wherein 


the pmtels of the mm deters or fowlers goe into 1W04 J 
Harris Lex Peckn. I, Pintles in a Ship, are those Hooks 
by which the Ruddei hangs to the Stern-post 1706 Phillips, 
Pmiel 01 Pintle^ (m Gunnery) an Iron-pin that serves to 
keep the Gun from recoiling. 1769 Falconcr Did Marine 
{1789) Cciv, The pintle serves as an axis to the bed } so 
that the mortar may be turned about horizontally 1828 
T M Splarman Bnt, Gunner (ed. 2) 177 Number 1 ordets 
^Halt Limber Up ' 2, 3, and 6 lift the trail and place it on 

the pintail 1843 Chamb, *pml 17 June 176/3 The pintle 
upon which a looking glass swings is commonly a piece of 
non wire, having a sciew-thread turned at each end 1859 
F. A GRirrmis Arhl Man (1862) na The pintail of the 
dismounted limber 1869 Sir E J Reed Shipbuild, iv 60 
'Ihe rudder post, with its lugs for the pintles 

3 . atlrib, and Comb ^ as pintle- emi ^ t pintle- 
fish, some kind of edible fish, so called fiom ils 
shape (accoidmg to Jamieson, app either a pipe- 
fish or the Umice or sand-eel) ; pintle-liook, the 
hook on the pintle of a limber to which the eye of 
the gun-caiiiage is attached (see 3 b (r)), 

1483 Cath. Angl a8i/i A Pyn telle ende, prepneium. 
CX540 D. hloNROB W Isles Slot (1774) 34 in this lie 
[Eriskcray] Ihei is dayhe gottiii aboundance of veiey grate 
pi null fishe at ebbe seas 1655 Moupet & Blnndt Htalih's 
Impr xviii, 174 Dr. Wottonteunetbitgro5lyihe/’*//^/ff^sA, 

II Pinto (pi nil?), a, anclj^ S Western U.S. 
[Sp. pinto painted, mottled late L. *ptncitis 
for pictuSf pa. iiple. of pingire to paint.] a adj. 
Of a horse, etc. i Mottled, piebald, lb. sb. A pie- 
bald horse. 

1885 B Harts iii, Itwasyou,Pereo,who took me 

before you on your pinto horse, xpoa K Connor Sky Pilot 
ix, A most beautiful pmto pony Ibid, She sprung upon 
her pmto and set off down the trail. 

Pin-toDgs to Pm-truce: see Pin sb?- 18. 

Piut-pot. A pot containing a pint, esp a 
pewter pot of this size for beer. 

[1522 m Bmy Wills (Camden) 115 A thre pynt pott of 
pewter,] 1622 Rowlands Good Ntvu.s ly Bad H 45 Tom 
Tempest . , fel'd him with a pintpot from a forme. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Mtop Ixi, Another oiTicer .. came up with a 
pint pot of potter. 

lb. As a nickname for a seller of beer. 

1563 Bccos Display, Popish Mass Wks II in 47 b. Ye 
praye for the soules of good man Rynse-pyteher and good 
wyfe Pyntepot. 1596 Siiaks i lleiu I K, 11, iv. 438 Peace good 
Pint pot, peace good Tickle-braine. 

Pintre, obs. form of Pinb-teeb. 

+ Pin-tree. Obs, [f. Pin sb,^ or -1- Tube, 


Pin-vioe, -weed, -wire, etc. : see Pin jAi 18, 
Pin-wheel, sh. [f. Pin + Wuebl.] 

1. a. ‘A wheel in the striking tiam of a clock in 
which pins are fixed to lift the hammer' (F. T. 
Britten Wedeh & Clocknakerd Handbk, 190). 
"b. ‘ A contiate wheel in which the cogs are pms 
set into the disk * (Knight Diet, Mech ). 

X704 J. Harris Lea. Techtu I. s,v. Sirikvig^ojoheeb In 
x6 Days Clocks the first or great Wheel is usually the Pm- 
whecl { but ill Pieces that go 8 Days, the secomf Wheel is 
the Pm-wheel or Sinking wicel, c 1790 Imison ScJu Art i 
376 TbU) wheel, thus with pins, is called the stnking-wheel, 
01 pin-wheel, 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 496 
This single wheel serves the purpose of count- wheel, pin- 
wheel, detent-wheel, and the fly-wheel 1884 F T Britten 
Watch 4 Clockm. 196 The escape wheel of a Pm Wheel 
Kscapement. 

2 . A firework m which the composition is con- 
tained in a long case wound spirally about a disk, 
which is suppoi ted upon a pin, and revolves bke 
a wheel on oemg ignited ; a small catherine-wheel. 

X869 Rontledgds Ev Boy's Ann 629 The pretty little 
catliei ine-wheel, or pin-wheel. 1869 Aldrich Story of Bad 
Boy 93 The smaller soit of fireworks, such as pin-wheels, 
serpents, double headers. 

8. A revolving circular wooden box or dium, with 
wooden pins projecting fiom the inner suiface, in 
which hides are washed or softened in warm water 
or other liquid ; also called pittrimU. 

x88s Njswiiall in Harpei^s Mag Jan. 375/2 The hides 
next pass inio a queei looking contrivance known as a 
‘ pin-wheel a stout circular wooden box, in which they are 
churned about in warmwh water, dropping upon stout 
wooden pins attached to the ciicumference 

Hence Pi n-wheel v, imns.^ to subject (hides) to 
the action of a pin-whecl (sense 3). 

t885 Ncwhali in Harpa^s Mag Jart 376/2 Hides , after 
having been , .pin-wheefed, are put undei a ‘ scouier *. 
jWnwhites • see Pinned ppl. a, 5. 
Pin-winged to Pinwom • see Pin sb 1 18. 
Pin-work, sb. [f Pin + Work.] The small 
fine laised pans of a design in needle-point lace, 
Pi*a-work, 2^* [f Pin jA 1 +Wokk».] traits. 
To work (flax-yam) on a stout wooden pm, by 
jerking and twisting, so as to make it supple 
X87S Urds Diet, Arts H, 450 In order to give the yarns 
that soft and mellow feel so i«reeable and choiactenstic of 
flax yarn*!, the hanks when brought from the drying aie 
wliat IS called slaken down and pin-workcd 
Piojcter, variant of Pinkstbb. 

Piny (parnl), a [f. Pine 2 + .y, cf. Briny j 
sptn^ Abounding in, covered with, or consisting 
of pme-trees; of or pertaining to a pine-tree, 

1627 May Zucao i. 4x9 The loud blast of Thracian Boreas 


On piny Ossa. <1x700 Dryden OvttPs Met i. 282 , 1 Then 
ciQss’d Cyllene, and the piny shade X727-46 Thomson 
Summer 1304 The piny top Of Ida. lyst J Bartram 
Ohsero Treat, Pennsylv , etc. 73 We rode over some stony 
poor land, then pmey, white oak, and some middling land 
Z849 Rusrim Seo, Lamps vg § i 162 Ihe rise of the long 
low lines of piny hills 1863 Longp, Buds Ktllingo) xiii. 
The gieen steeples ofthe piny wood, 188a Mrs B.M Croker 
Proper Pride li v, 88 She liked their aiomatic piuy smell, 
Pmy, obs and dial, variant of Peony 
x6x6 W, Browne Bi it Past, ii in, They did dispose The 
luddy Pmy with the lighter Rose. 1887 Kentish Gloss ^ 
Pmies (pei’niz), sb pi Peonies. 

Pmy resin, etc. : see Piney. 

II Piolet (pyolg). [F., prop, Savoy dial, ptoht^ 
dim. of ptolo, app. cognate with F piochet pic. 
Cf, med.L. piola^ rabot, plane, sciaper; also a 
kind of sword (Du Cange).] An ice-ax used by 
Alpine climbers. 

1868 T. G, Bonney Alpine Regions xu 323 If you intend 
to wander much on the glaciers without guides, a piolet 
is preferable [to the alpenstock] 1887 Pall Mall G 3 Sept. 
xx/2 The old guides stood at ease leaning on their piolets. 


xx/2 The old guides stood at ease leaning on their piolets. 
xgoa Daily Cm on, ig Aug. 5/7 All thiee . had barely time 
to plant their piolets m the ice and fasten the cord before 


they wCTe earned to the brink of a piecipice 
fiPi'OSlr V, Obs. [a. OF. pton-er, pioumr 
intr, to pic*, dig, trench, excavate (1469 in Godef.), 
{. pton a foot-soldier : see Peon, Pioneer ] tram, 
and tntr. To dig, trench, excavate ; to do the woik 
of a pioneer. Hence Pi*oiiiiig vbl, sb. 

ifipo Spenser jv ^ ii x. 63 With painefull pyonings From 
sea to sea he heapt a migbtie mound X609 Bp. W. Barlow 
Aftsw, Namelesi Caih, 13 To remooue the Crime from the 
lesuites, the Principall Instigator*) of the Pioning Tiaitors 
to the Act i643( T Goodwin Van Thoughts 27 He’ll diMe 
and fall a pioning, with his thoughts, his engins, in the 
night 1656 Sir T Browne to Dugdalexoi^Qy 
(Bohn) III 495 Ihe clearing of woods and making of 
plages, [and] all kind of pyoning and slavish labour, 
inon, obs. form of Peon. 
fPiouade. Ohs. Forms: 4pioxiad,pyouad. 

I [? f, MjE. ptone. Peony -I- -adb.] Some kind of 
confection (Perh. containing or flavoured with 
peony-seeds: see Peony.) 

Z302-3 Durham Act. Rolls (Surtees) 504 In iiij pixidibus 
de pionad, xij s, 1310 Acc, Exofs T. Bp of Exeter (Cam- 
den) 9 De lij pixidibus de gengebiad et pyonad venditis. 
IPione, piouee, obs forms of Peony. 

+ K'oned, a. Obs [?f. Pion z/.] ?Dug, 
excavated, trenened. 

The meaning of pioned 111 the Shaks passage has been 
much disputed, see Aldis Wright in Clarenaon Pr ed. 
* Tempest ’ (Hie conjecture ‘ ovei gi own with marsh man- 
gold ) offered in Edin, Rev Oct 1872, 363, and adopted by 
Schmidt, etc., is not supported by any sense of peony, known 
to Britten and Holland Eng. Plant nasues, or to Eng, 
Dial Diet.) Bulwer’s fig. use m quot. 1650, rendenng 
demissos ‘slopt^ down, low*, is also obscure^ 

16x0 Shaks Temp iv. 1 64 Thy bankes with pioned, and 
twilled brims Which spungie Aprill at thy best betrims. 
1650 fiuLWKR Anihropomet. 163 Terence m the description 
of a handsome slender woman, makes her to have demissos 
hnmeros, as it were Pion’d slioulders. 

Pioneer (poiionloj), sb. Forms: 6 pianex. 
Sc. pean-, pyonar, 6-7 pion(ii)eT, pyoner, -eex, 
^ pionor, -ier, pyonxer, , 5 k, -eir, 6- pioneer, 
[a. F. pionnier, OF paomer (iithc.), also pecn- 
(u)ier, pion(ii)ierf ong. foot-soldicr, later pioneer, 
i OF, peon^ptou see Peon, Pawn, and -ibe So 
Vioy. pezonier, pessoniert f. j^zon foot-soldier] 

1 . Mil. One of a body of foot-soldiers who march 
with or in advance of an army or regiment, having 
spades, pickaxes, etc. to dig trenches, repair roads, 
and penonn other labours m clearing and pre- 
paring the way for the main body. 

X5a3 Ld. Berners Protss I. cccxlvui 555 The erle .sent 
great nombre of pioners and men of armes to assyste 
them IS33 Acc. Ld, High Tieas Scot, VI 160 Item, 
to xxiuj peanaris to pas with the artailgeiie. a 1548 Hall 
Chron,, Hen V 56 b, Withal diligence the pyoneis cast 
trenches. 1560 Daus tr Sleidane*s Comm. 259 , 1 wold first 
. bring pionners to cast down their trenches 1590 
Nashe Pasqmis Apol, 1 D iij b, He cals out his Planers, 
and sets Martin and Penne a woike Co vndermine it 16x7 
Moryson Itin, II IIS Our Pioners had been busied in forrifjr* 
ing and building a new Fort at Blackwater 1626 Proela. 
luaiion § 8 in Maldon Essex Borough Deeds (Bundle 118 
No X3), To euery thousand Souldiers, there be allotted one 
hundred pioners, to be prouided with Pickaxes, Sbouels, 
Hatchets, Bills and the like 1768 Simes Mel Medl^ (ed. 2), 
Pioneers are soldiers armed with firelock, saw and hatchet, 
.They are employed i» cutting down trees, and maki^ the 
roads .for the army to marcb, X803 Wellington m (Jurw, 
Desp (1837) 1 . 533 My pioneers are at work upon the Shore 
Ghaut. x^ 4 H H WirsoN Bnt India II 70 The brigade 
halted, while the pioneers were busily employed in ren- 
denng the ascent practicable for laden cattle, and stores, 
and ammunition, 

+ 2 . gen. One who digs a trench, pit, etc ; a 
digger, excavator ; a miner. Obs 
1572 R, H. tr Lauaterus’ Ghostes 73 Pioners or diggers 
formettal. s6ox Holland PlifiyJ I 4^ An inhibition, that 
the pubheanes who fermed that mine of the city, should not 
keepe aboue fiiue thousand pioners together at worbe there, 
1640 D. Whistler in Horti Carol , Rosa alieia. So when 
a mine’s discover'd, It cheeres the Pipner. 

Tb, A labourer (app confused with Pineb 1 ). 
at^sx Calderwood Hht Kirk (1843) II. 346 The queene 
caused his corps to be careid by some pj oners in the night, 

. .and to be layed beside the sepulchre of David Rizio. 

113-2 
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PIP. 


3 Jig* One who goes before to prepare or open 
up the way for others to follow , one who begins, 
or takes part m beginning, some enterpnse, course 
of action, etc. ; an original investigator, explorer, 
or worker, in any department of knowledge or 
activity ; an. onginator, initiator {of some action, 
scheme, etc.) ; a forerunner (lu such action, etc.)* 

In 17th c usually a fig use of 'miner ’ or ‘ undeiminer ’ 
1605 Bacon Adv Lear>i n. vn § i To make two profes- 
sions or occupations of Naturall Philosophers, some to bee 
Pioaneis, and some Smythes 16*7 Hakewjll ApoL 22 
1 he other pioner, which by secret undermining makes way 
for this opinion of the Worlds decay, is an exceiisive admira- 
tion of AnUtmitie 1700 Blackmorl Paraphr Isa xl 33 Ye 
Pioneers of Heav’n, picpare a Road *768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat (1834) L 54* Come then, Philology, pioneer of the 
ahstruser sciences, to piepare the way for their passage. 
1836 W Irving Asio9 ia III 262 As one wave of emigration 
after another rolls into the vast regions of the west... the 
eager eyes of our pioneers will pry beyond. *856 Kane 
Aid Expl I. xxiii 300 The great pioneer of Arctic travel. 
Sit Edward Parry. i86d Dk. Argyll Retgn Law ii. (ed 4) 
111 The great pioneers in new paths of discovery. x8m 
‘ R Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 147 He made the 
acquaintance of more than one silver-haired pioneer 

4 atti tb, (usually appositive, m sense 3). 

x6ii CoTQR , Pionnterx m , • f , made by, or belonging 

to, a Pioner ; Pioner-like *840 J Bucl Fortner's Comp, 
153 The pioneei-marks of improved husbandry in our own 
land r^J McBride Pioneer Biogr^hy, Sketches 
of the Lives of some of the Eaily Settlers of Butler County, 
Ohio. 1877 J. A. Allen Amer, Bison 566 Ihe buffaloes 
have also often been invaluable to the pioneer settler i88< 
Public Opinion 9 Jan 27/2 The pioneei boats of Generm 
Earle's expedition 1890 ‘R Boldrewood* Reformer 
(1891) aoa The pioneer-squatter's humble woolshed, 
PlOneeT, [f* prec. sb ] 

1 . tn(r To act as pioneer ; to prepare the way 
as a pioneer. Also to ptoneer it {lit and^) 

1780 S J, Pratt Emma Corbett (ed. 43 II 46 The veteran 
Carbines, . having platooned and pioneered it for a number 
of years. 1837 iV«o Monthly Mag" LI 199 The tutor 
pushes him along the road, to pioneer for their common 
information, 1846 Worcester, Ptoneert v n, to act as pio- 
neer , to clear the way Qu, Rev, 

2 trans. To piepare, clear, open up (a way, 
road, etc ) as a pioneer, {lit and fig') 

*794 Burke tr Prof, to Bnssofs Adds ess VII 314. 

Crimes bad ploneeied and made smooth the way for the 
maich of the virtues 1850 Blackie ASscbylr/s I 318 Arti- 
ficers to pioneer the path for the procession. X898 S. 
Evans No/y GratU 189 In pioneering the way for future re- 
search 

3 . To act as a pioneer to, be the pioneer of, to 
prepare the way for, to go before, lead (a person 
or persons in some course) ; to lead the way m, 
initiate (a couise of action, etc.}. Sometimes 
loosely « conduct, guide, ‘pilot*. 

18x9 Keats Otho iv 11 28 Or thro' the air thou ploneerest 
me 1833 Coleridge TaFte T, 17 Aug, High and passionate 
rhetoric, not introduced and pioneered by calm and clear 
logic. *878 A H MarkhAu Gt Frozen Sea iv 49 Our 
pilot, getting into his kayak, offered to pioneer us into a 
liiile bay, *879 Si George's Hasp Rep IX 764 Those 
who have pioneered abdominal su^ery to its present posi- 
tion. x88o D. C. Murray Ftrsi Pers, Sif^tlar xvil 132 
She trusted to him to pioneer her about the deck 1897 
Daily News 10 July 4/3 My firm pioneered the nine hours 
movement in Scotland* 

Hence IPionee rmg vbl. sb and ppl a, 

1816 Bentham Chresiom, 239 By successive labourers of 
this pioneering cla5s, the load is made gradually smoother. 
*875 Carpentry d* Join 6 The axe is the pioneering instru- 
ment and most faithful ally of man in founding himself a 
home. 1899 Cheyne in Expositor Apr 237 Pioneeung 
critics ought not to be unaware of the results of their pre- 
decessors, 


Pionee'rsliip (-jip) [f. as prec. + -ship.] The 
function or action of a pioneer. 

* '^lA^'>fssersMag IX, 172 His fine genius was .employe 
in a kind of pioneership for our present admirable rulers. 


'y,Cy^,pion' 
' pton{fi)%ef 


tPiouery. Obs. Also6-arie. H 
nenej pionene (1352 in Godef.), t 
Fiohsbb,] a. The work or business of a (militarj 
pioneer, b. The tools collectively of a pioneer 
Alsoj^. or allmvoely, 

x^a Leigh 14 The significations of this colon 

Sable . , with Or, honor with long lyfe with Sanguine, pros 
p^ous in Pionane. 1650 W Brough Sacr, Pri^ (1650) 22 
The art is his pionery to undermine gluttony. 1654 Gayto! 
Plei^ Notes Hi i 33 ChiruTgions. .with • tooth pick^axei 
tooth mattocks^ and all manner of mouth-Pionery 
Ptoney, -le, -y, obs foims of Peony, 
Pioscope (panyiskunp). [irreg. f. Gr. inov (sc 
ydAo) rich milk (neut, of iriav fat) + -boopb ] A foin 
of lactometer invented by Heeren, m which th 
purity of milk is tested by comparmg its coloui 
as seen through the uncoloured pait of a plate c 
glass, with the colours of sectois of the plat 
painted in various shades from whitish-grey t 
deep bluish-grey. 

x8^ in Knight Diet Mech, Suppl 189S Syd Soc Lex 
Pj^opCf a form oiLadomefer, 

Plot, variant of Piet, magpie, etc. Piotod 
PiOtty, a. Stj pied (m colour), piebald. 

1818 Scott l/rt Midi, xxvii, Wi’ the lad in the pioted coal 
Pious (poi’os), a, [f, L. pt-tis dutiful, pious + 
-0U8 cf, mod.F. pieux^ -euse (R. Estienne 1539) 
which may have been the model.] 


1 . ‘ Careful of the duties owed by created beings 
to God’ (J), characterized by or showing levei- 
ence and obedience to God (oi the gods) ; faithful 
to religious duties and observances ; devout, godly, 
religious, a Of persons. 

PiOf/s foundeTi the founder of a college or other endow- 
ment for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-meii. 

1^3 S11AK& Mens for M. i 111 16 Now (pious Sir) You 
will demand of me, why I do this 1605 — Math iii vi 27 
1616 Bullokar Eng Expos , Pions^ godly, vertuous 1627 
Balcanqual Stai Net lots Hasp, Edinb 11, The bouutiefull 
mantenance which they living tbair receave from the 
chantie of thair pious founder 1628 Wither Brit R ememb. 
8 For we doereade, that Kings whopioust weie Had wicked 
subjects ^1x7x5 Burnet Owtt Time (1823) IV 47 Mackay 
. .was the piousest man I ever knew. 1746 warton Progr, 
Discontent 120 And din'd untax’d, untroubled, under The 
portrait of our pious founder X763 Johnson i July in Bos', 
well^ Campbell is a good man, a pious man he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat 1838 Dickens 
Nich Nuk iv, I asked one of your references, and he said 
you weie pious x86o Emerson Cond Ltfs^ Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II 321 What pious men in the pailour will vote for 
what r^robates at the polls 1 

b (jf actions, things, etc. 

x6oa Shakk Hcan, ni 1. 48 'Tis too much piou’d, that with 
Deuotions visage, And pious Action, we do sugie o're The 
diuell himselfe x6a8 Wither Brit, Rememb aoo "hose 
thy gifts that cary The pioust showes have scarce been 
voluntary 1678 Marvell GnwufA Wks (Gro&)lV 

257 That so great a part of the land should be alienated , La 
as they call it, Pious Uses X78X Crabbe Library So* Old 

S ious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood. *874 J. Sully 
'ensaiion 4- Intuiiion 116 Pious attempts to coerce belief 

o Of fraud 01 the like Practised for ihe sake 
of religion or for a good object, or ‘undei the 
appearance of religion^ (J ) : see also Fraud 3 c 

*637 R. Humphrey tr St Ambrose n 43 He^ sought the 
presence of his deare bi other Benjamin by a pious kmd of 
fraud x66o tr. Amyraldns' Treat cone Relig, in x, 512 
Which aie . Pious Fiouds (as they speak) useful to veiy 
advantageous effects. xfyB- [see Fraud sb 3c] 18x3 Gen. 
Nisi in Ann Reg 9/a The necessity under which judges 
and juries so frequently laboured, of committing what had 
been called pious peijuiies. 

2 . Faithful to the duties naturally owed to 
parents, relatives, fi lends, superiors, etc. ; charac- 
tenzed by loyal aiFection, esp. to parents j dutiful, 
duteous. Of peisons (also of birds), 01 actions, 
etc Now rare or arch 

*626 Massinger Rom, Actor ir 1, May it succeed well, 
Since my intents are pious 1 1634 Sm T Herbert Ti av, 59 
White marble Pillars, a top of winch now inhabit the pious 
Stoikea 1703 Rowe Uyss ir* I. 765 Love and willing 
Friendship Employ their pious Offices in Vain. 18x9 Keats 
St Agnes xxii. With pious care She . the aged gossip led. 

Piously (psi’asli), adv, [f. prec. + -lY 2 ] In 
a pious manner , with pious motive or intention , 
devoutly, religiously ; loyally, dutifully {anh ). 

x6xx Cqtor , Pieusementj piously, religiously, deuoutly, 
holily. 1634 W. Tirwhyi tr Balzm's Lett (vol I) 207 You 
are piously to believe divers sots to be sufficient men, since 
the voild Will have it so 1741 Middleton Cicero II. viii 
180 She wa<5 most affectionately and piously observant of 
her Father. 1788 Gibbon Decl, ^ F, I. (1846) V 19 A royal 
captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian. 
1887 Ruskim Prsier, IL 126 If you do a foolish thing, you 
suffer for it exactly the same, whether you do it piously or not. 
Comh 1697 Burghope Disc, Relig Assemb 13 The piously- 
inclin’d be directed m so great a duty 1870 J, H, 
Newman Gram, Assent r iv. 55 The mass of piously- 
minded .people m all ranks. 

Frotisuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or character of being pious j piety. 

1623 Sir E. Digby Sp in Rusnw, Hist Coll (1859) 1 . 133 
Heaven be pleased to crown his Actions with success, as the 
piousness of his Intentions deserves. x66o Bonde Scut 
Reg 347 No wonder if the Malignant Cavaleers do reproach 
and vilifie our piousness 

«p (pip), Forms: 5-6pypp0, fi-^pippe, 
6 pype, 6-7 pipe, pipp, 6- pip. [app, a. MDu. 
pippe {ptpse)f Du. pip = MLG., EFxis. ptp^ LG. 
pippf Qts. ptpSj pipps from LG., formerly pfipps, 
HG., MHG pfiJfihffipKi tfitM = WG. 


OHG., 

type 
alsoSa: 

pevida^ puvida, puidif Vg. pivide^pevide^oxiA. (of 


a. pop.Lat. pfpiJaj pipfta, whence 
.pibida^ Cat. pebida^ Rhcet pwida^ Lomb. 


learned or semi-popular origin), It piptia^ Sp. 
pepiia, Vr.pepidat 'S.pepu, pppte, "PoipiL, pip$la 
appears to have been an unexplained alteration of 
pUuita in same sense ] A disease of poultry and 
other buds, characterized by the secretion of a 
thick mucus in the mouth and throat, often with the 
formation of a white scale on the tip of the tongue 
(h^ce sometimes applied to this scale itself), Also, 
a similar disease of hawks. 

ci4ao Paliad: on Hnsb i 589 Other while an hen vml ha 
we pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge etirounde c 1440 
Promp Parv, 401/1 Pyppe,sekenesse, *530 Palscr. 
254/2 Pyppe a sickenessc,i)tf^4. Ibid, 658/1 [see Pir o*] 
rSS* Turner Herbal l B v, Garlyke, is also good for the 
pype or roupe of hennes and cockes, as Pliny wry teth. *575 
Tvrblrv Faleonrie 294 Sometimes also the pip in their 
tungs. x 6 i 4 Markham Cheap Hush, (1623) 141 The Pippe 
IS a white thin scale, growing on the tipne of the tongue, 
mid will make Poultrie they cannot fecue, *78* Cowper 
Convi^saiion 356 Faint as a chicken's note that has the pip. 
1859 Tennyson GeraisU ^ Enid 274 A thousand pips eat 
up your spartowhawkl 


b. Applied vaguely (usually more or less humo- 
rously) to various diseases m human beings 
c 1460 Play Sacram, 525 , 1 haue a master I wolld he had 
y* pyPP®» *SS 3 Respublica in iii 742 Bee thei gone ? fare 
well theye, god sende them bothe the pippe. 1583 Siuduls 
Altai Abus i (1879) 78 margin^ Bcwaie the Spanish pip. 
*59* ArtConny Catch ii (1592)17 Sometimes they 

catch such a Spanish pip, that they haue no more hair on 
their heads, then on their nailes 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 
in 11 302 I'll let you know enough to prevent any wise 
woman’s dying of the pip 1708 Mrs Cdnilivru Busie 
Body Vi iv, No, no, Hussy j youhive the Green-Pip already, 
I’ll have no more Apothecaiy’s Bills. i86a Thackeray 
Philip xwii, The children ill with the pip, or some con- 
found thing 1B64 HuxLrv 111 Life (1900) I xvm. 250 
We are all well, bainng various forms of infantile pip 
Fip, sb 2 Forms 6-7 peepe, 7 (9 diaL) peep, 
7- pip [Originally peep, which is still widely 
used m midland dialects ; with ihe shortening of 
peep io ptp, cf the dial shp foi sheep, Oiigin of 
peep unknown. (Not from Pip sh 3 in sense * seed of 
apple, etc.’, which is not known till late m 18th c )] 

1. Each of the spots on playing-caids, dice, or 
dominoes. 

a X604 Middleton Father Httbburd's T Wks. (BuHcn) 
VIII 84 Like a blank die— the one having no black peeps. 
1648 Herrick Hesper , Oberods Palace 49 Those picks or 
diamonds m the card , With peeps of harts, of club and 
spade, Are here most neatly inter-laid. 

p. 1674 Cotton Gamester 121 At Fcnch-Ruff 
the King is the highest Card, and all othen Cards follow in 
prebeminency according to the nunibci of the Pips. 1735 in 
Cowtoisseur No. 60. 357 A gamester’s mmd is a mere pack 
of cards, and has no impressions beyond the pips and the 
Foil! Honours. 1865 Compl, Domino Player 1 2 W hen one has 
played all his dominoes out, he counts the nuinlicr of pips In 
the other’s hand 1880 Browning Dtam Idylls^ Pietio 438 
Fling Golden dice Note what sunt tlie pifis picsciu 1 
fb. fig In allusive phi uses • A step, degree. 
Tvio and thirty, a pip Cpep) out • an allusion to 
the game of cards called ‘one-and-thirty*. (In 
quot. 1652, A very small piece, scrap ’.) Ohs* 
a X596S11AKS Tam Shr i lUssWasitfitforasciuant to 
vse Ills master so, being perhaps twoand thirty, a peepe out? 
1620 Middleton Chaste Maid i* n. 63 He’s but one peep 
above a serving-man 1632 Massinoi R & Fit 1 1> Paial 
Dowry 11 11. D iij b, You thinke, because \ ou serue niy 
Ladyes mother, are sayceres old which is a peepe out, >ou 
know i6tt Howell Gtraffi's Rev Naples ii xx One who 
had stolen but a peepe of Sausage 1654 Win rcuc k Zooiomta 
409 How many are above one and thirty, (a Peep out) ui 
their Estates, before they come to their one and twenty m 
yeares? 1693 Hwnonrs Town 96 The Alderman is a Peep 
higher. 

2 . A spot 01 speck j spec, a small spot on the 
skin ; a spot on a spotted dress fabric ; pt specks 
apj eanng to dance before the eye. Now dial, 

1676 WoRLiDGE Cydeir *37 Pippins . .taking their name from 
the small spots or pips that appear on the sides of the Apple. 
1877 N, Ir, Line, Gloss , Pips^ the spots on playing card,s, 
dominoes, and women's dresses x^z Ox/or adt. Gloss,, 
Pips, small spots on the skin x88z Letcesiersh Gloss,, Pips. 
S. Gmaening, Each single blossom of a 
clustered inflorescence (usually, ihc corolla only), 
esp. in the cowslip and polyanthus; also dial, 
a small blossom m general. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty iv. 23 The pips, as the car- 
dineis call them 1764 Kliz Moxon Rng, //« r/rm. («a. 9) 
147 To make Cowslip wine. Take two pecks of peeps, and 
four gallons of water, put [etc.]. 1772 Foote Nabob it 
Whs 1799 II. 303 The polyanthuses .. for pip, colour, and 
eye, I defy the whole parish. .to match ’em, 1821 Clark 
Vtll Minstr* I 125 Bees in every peep did try, 1828 Cfaven 
Gloss, fed. 2), Peeps, the flowers of cowslips detached ftom 
the calix 1847 Mbs. Ixicdon Astiaieur Card 93/2 The 
heads and pips of flowers should be large and sinootn. X854 
S. Thomson Wild FL iii (ed. -4) 307 A tea being made of 
the diied flowers or *pips ' [of the cowslip]. 

b. Trade-name for the central part of an arti- 
ficial flower. 

4 . Each of the rhomboidal segments of the sur- 
face of a pme-apple, corresponding to one blossom 
of the compound inilorcscence fxom which the 
fniit is developed. 

1833 Petmy Cyct I, 490/1 The Pine Apple what gar- 
deners call the pips, that is to say, the rhomboidal spaces 
into which the surmce is divided 1840 Ibid XVIII. 164/a 
In the Malay Archipelago it sports into a variety called 
the double pine apple, each pip of it^ fruit growing into a 
branch bearing a new pme-apple. 1858 Hugo Her, A'litgd, 
764 The pine apple is not .. one fruit, but a collection of 
many, what are called the pips being the true fruit 
Kp, sb ,^ [app. a shortened form of Pippin; 
m sense 2, perhaps associated with Pip sb ,^ Not 
in J ohnson, Ash, Walker, Webster 1 828, In Todd 
1818, as a children’s word ; but m use with fruit- 
growers in 1707. (The Sc-paip^pape, of eailicr use, 
IS not appli^ to the seeds of apples or oranges.)] 
t*!. Short for Pippin, the apple- Obs . 

In flwta attributed as aery to Irish costermongers, 

* 55 ® E* Gilpin Siiat (18781 35 He cries oh rare, to heare 
the Irishmen Cry pippe, fine pippe, with a abrtll accent. 
x6oo Hekker Foriunatus Wks. 1873 L 153 (Cry of Irish 
^termongcr) Buy any Apples, feenc Apples of Tama&co, 
^ne Tamasco peepias* peeps fecne. x6ox YMarston 
Pamd t{ Kath i. 330 Hee wbow throat aqueakes like a 
treble O^n, and sp^esassmalandsbril.as the Irish-men 
crmpmj^fineptp, 

a. The common name for Iheseedsof fleshy fruits, 
as the appl^ pear, orangCi etc* C£ Pippin i- 
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1707 Billingsley Agf'ie. Somer&ei iv. 194 The favourite 
appio IS llie Court qf IVtck Pippm ; taking its name from 
the spot where it was first produced. It originated from 
the pip or seed of the golden pippin 1808 Vancouver Agric 
By the end of the sixth "Vear fiom the tune 
of sowing the pips- x8x8 Iodd, Ptp a kernel in an apple 
So children call kernels. 1856 Mrs Browning Aw 
L eigh VI L Poems (1837) 302 We divide This apple of life, 
and cut it thiougli the pips X876 W^orld V. No. 120 13 
The Queen of Navane gave the original orange pip to bei 
gardcnei in 1421. 1883 Evang" Mag Oct 461 In Blackberry 
and Kaspherry the *eiidocaip' in both cases is the ham 
centre, commonly called the ‘pip‘, and ignorantly the ‘seed 

tPip, Ods, Also 6 pypp0,7pipp. [f Pxp 
»irans, a. To remove the ‘pip* or scale 
from the tongue of (a fowl) : see Pip sb l b. To 
affect with the pip 

X330 Palsgr 658/1;, I pyppe a henne or a capon, I take the 
pyppe from thqm,y<? piem la pepie dnm gdim or dung 
chapoiu Your hennes shall never waxe faste tvll they he 
pypped, 1389 Warnlr Alb, Eng v. xxiii 102 Fiom wnich 
their (linos but pip Lheir lungs and then they hang the wing. 

Pip, [In sense i, app. var. of Peep with 
shortened vowel : cf. dial, shtp^ hip^ etc. Sense a 
IS perhaps a distinct word and onomatopoeic • cf. 
thip^ 

1 . tHt}\ To chirp qa a young bird j 5= Pebp 

X659 Hoorn CoMenitts'Pts World (1:777) 4 The chicken 

nippetlu x66o Hoyle Hm P^xp, P/tys Meefu, Digress 374 
To hear the Cluck Pip or Cry in the Egg, hclorc the bhcll 
be broken. xSsx Carlyle Sari, Res, 11. vii, Wlieicfoie, like 
a coward, dost thou forever pip and whimpci ? 

2 . irans. To crack (the shell of the egg), as 
a young bird when batched. 

x87g 'loURCic PooVsPrr (1883) 233 If one ever pipped 
the shell. x886 P. R Robinson Valley Ted, 7'fees 30 It is 
all very well for . . the vernal pullet to be impudent because 
iL pi^ipcd its shell when the crocuses were abloom. 

Pip, v.ii coihq, or slan^. [f. Pii» sb,^ (or 3 ), 
taken » small ball: cf. Pill irans. 
To blackball ; to defeat, beat , to hit with a shot. 

x88o A. ll, XIuTii Ruckle 1 . v, 952 If Buckle were pipped 
[nl the Club election), they would do the same for eveiy 
clergyman put up. 1891 Pall Mall 0, x Oct. x/i ^cling 
an exciting struggle at top speed lesuUed in A. C Edwards 
just pipping A, T. Mole for first place. 1900 Weslm, Caz. 
*3 Mar. a/a Pipped, by Jove I At 9 as as we were advancing 
I^t .1 bullet tinough the leg. 

Pip, obs Sc variant of Pipk sb 2 

11 Pipa (pip 5 ‘, porpa). Also 8-9 pipal, (8 pi- 
wal), [a. Surinam negro ptpdl msi&c,,pipd fern. 
Prob. a native African name, the Indian (Carib) 
name being curttcii Cf. 

X734 Si ha Thes Rer, Hal, I. lai T.es Surinamois . apel- 
Icnt pipa let femelles de ces ammaux ec les mitles pipal,} 

The Surinatn toad (noted for its peculiar manner 
of hatching its young : see quot. 1838) ; hence in 
^ool, the name of the genus of tailless batrachians 
of which this is the only sj^ecics. 

A. 17x8 J.ClIAMBBKLAVNB Rellg, PkUoS, (X730) II. XXU.§9 
An Atiieucan Animal, called the Pipal, like a Toad, which 
produces us young ones out of us Back. X756-7 tr. Keyslo 's 
Trav, (1760) IV. 980 A species of toads called piwa), or 

K , the female of which deposits her eggs in valvnlm or 
cells on the back of the male, so that when the young 
aie hatched they Rcem to grow out of the body of the male. 
Others suppose that to be the female that seems to pioduce 
the young, x8ox Rug, Rjuyd, VIII, 730/1 The pipal, or 
Surinam toad, is more ugly than even the common one. 

p, X769 K, Bahlropt Gulatut 148 The pipa 1$ a large 
venomous toad peculiar to Guiana. 1838 Pemy Cyel, X, 
493/t The male Pipat or Suiinam toao, as soon as the 
eggs are laid, places tlicin on the back of the female, and 
fecundates them. ..The skin of her back, .forms cellules, m 
winch the eggs are hatciicd,and where the young pass their 
tadijole state. X894 Mi\ au r Types Atiim,Lt/e X13 Like the 
Pina toad it bnti^ forth Us young in the adult condition. 
Pipage (p3i*t)6d,4). Also pipeage. [f. Pipe 
sb^ + -AGE.] The conveyance or distribution of 
water, gtts, petroleum, eta by means of pipes; the 
construction or laying down of pipes for this pur- 
pose ; such pipes coUectively. 

x6xa Sturt K VAN r-fl/c/atZ/rca! oa Pipeage is , the making 
of cm then pipes, for the conuucting .of fresh wateis, for 
the. vse of houses. 1883 Century Mag, July 334/t Paying 


Paichson JormcHior loo r>l range veuniu course, muen 1 
water-rats, through the selns and pipage of men's lives 1 

Pipal, vanaut of Pebpul, Pipa. 

+ ]Pipa*tiou. Obs.rare^, pTpaiion’m 

a piping, chirping, whimpering, n, of action f 
ptpdre % see Pipe s;.l] 

1636 Blount Glossogr,^ PipaiioHt a cry of one that weeps. 
1638 Pintwi^ Pipahottt (lat) a kmde of shrill crying, or 
Weeping. 1775 in Ask. 

3 Pipe (poip), pyp^ 



p/t/e, (jtT,pj ^ ,, ^ 

oLg, type ^^ipat a. late L. ^pipa^ f. plpdre to 
peep, pipe, chirp (also plpidre). From L, plpa 
with usual phonetic evolution came It. piva'i an 
assumed popular form "^pipp^^ gnve It,, Sp., Roum, 
pipa, ^,pipet Vupimpa) Ir. and Gael piob, W. 
pU ire from L. or Eng.] 

I, A musical tube. , 

Ir A ixuulGsl wlnd-lostnunent consistmg of a 


single tube of reed, straw, or (now usually) wood, 
blown by the moulhi, such as a flageolet, flute, or 
oboe. {Double ptpe^ an instrument foimed with 
two such tubes ) Now chiefly arch or Hist 
aivM [see Pipe r’ x) axo2$ Wultstan PTo/u vi 
(Napier) 46 Heaipe and pipe and mistUcgliggamen diemaS 
eow on beorsele a 1100 Vac in Wr -WulcLer 311/92 Musa, 
pipe oiaSe hwistle exaos Lay 3635 per wes bemene 
hotig, her beden [?weien] pipeii among a 1300 Cursor 

M, 15011 wit harp and pipe, and horn and trump 138* 
WvcLir Luke vii 32 We nan sounguii to 30U with pipis, 
and ge han not daun&id. c 1450 Holland Howlat 761 1 he 
lilt pype, and the lute X53S Coverdaic Job xxx 30 My 
harpe is turned to soiow, & my pipe to wepinge 1637 
Milton Lyetdas 124 Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw 1799 Wordsw. Ruth. 
ii, She had made a pipe of straw, And music from that pipe 
could draw 2864 Engel Mus Ane Nai 57 The double 

S ipe was well known to the Greeks and Stomans. 1877 
NoRTiicorn Catacombs i v 72 The pastoral reed or 
tuneful pipe 

b. liach of the tubes (of wood or metal, and of 
construction similar to that of the simple instiu- 
ment) by which the sounds are produced in an 
organ : see Oboan-pipe. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv, 401/x Rype, of orgonys, ydraula, 
iS5*-3 G/t Goodff Staffs, m Am, Ltchpeld (1863) IV. 
47 A pere of orgaynes, one pype of biasse X390 5 iu J. 
OMYTii Disc, Weapons 4 b, Of diuerse lengths like Organe 
pipes. 1667 Milton P, L, i 709 As in an Organ from one 
bloitt of wind To many a row of Pipes the sound-board 
breaths. 1795 Mason Ch, Mus, 1. 39 The pipes foimed only 
of brass, must have been &o shiilland pietciiig that [etc] 
1847 TrNNYSON i’/ II 450 While the great 01 gan almost 
burst his pipes, .rolling thro' the court A long melodious 
thunder 

0 Haut. The boatswain’s whistle; the sounding 
of this as a call to the crew (cf. Pipe v 1 6). 

1638 Sir T Hijujvrt Trav (ed a) The whistler with 
his lion Pipe encouraging the Maiiineis. X835 Marrvat 
Joe. Pail/^ \xxvni, The pipe of the boatswain le-echoed 
as the obtain ascended the side, 1873 RouiledgPs Vug 
Genii, Mag July 489/2 The pipe went for all hands to 
‘scrub and wash clothes ’ 

d. pi, ^Bagpipes (cf Bagpipe i b). Also pod 
in sing, 

a X706 R Sempi e Piper 0/ Ktlhanhan vii, At Horse Races 
many a day .. He gait his pipe, when be did play, Baith 
skirl and skieed. X790 Burns Tam Q'Shanier X23 He 
screw'd the pipes, and gait them skirl, Till loof and rafters 
a' did dirl x8ip, i 86» [see Pibroch]. 18x4 Scott Ld, of 
Xsles IV vi, The pipes resumed their clamorous strain 1874 
G Macdonald Malcolinxxx., Duncan strode along m front, 
and Malcolm followed, carrying the pipes 

e. In fig or allusive use csp. inphr f to put 
{pack) up onis pipes, to cease from action, speak- 
ing, etc., desist, * shut up * {obs.). 

t$sfi Oldd Aniichnst 14S Than maw the B[ishop] of 
Rome put up his pypes. x^ Nashe Ifnfori, Tiav 12 He 
could haue tound in nishart to haue packt vphys pipes, and 
to haue gone to heaueti.^ «X758 Ramsay Ec^le ^ Robin 
49 Poke u] 

bllERlDAN J 
monger of a circle 
n, 16 None .had more . 
praise [«oAf, Pipes, a colonic 
squibs, personal and political]. 

2 . transf. The voice, esp. as used in singing; 
the song or note of a bird, etc. Formeily also in 
pi, f To set up one's pipes, to cry aloud, shout, 
yell {phsl) ; to tune m/s pipes, to begin to cry, 1 e. 
weep (iV.). 

x<8o Lyly Buphues (Arb ) 978 Where vnder a sweete 
Arboui, be byrdesi 1 ©cording theyr sweete notes, hee also 
stiayned liis olde pype *581 Molcaster Positions xxxix 
(1887) x88 A straunge orator straining his pipes, to pers wade 
straunge people. x6ox Siiaks. 'JiuiT, N i iv %'Z Thy small 
pipe Is as the maidens organ, shrill, and sound Z67X H M. 
Ir. Erasm, Colloq, 381 They did not speak softly, but set up 
their pipes aloud, xyax Bradley Philos, A cc IVks, Nai, 81 
The Bullfinch and Robin Red-Breast speak in a Treble Tone 
or Pipe. 1749 Smollett Gtl Bl, i v, 1 , 23 Setting up my 
pipes, as if he had flead me. 1785 Trusler Mod, Times II 
185 She was a very pretty woman and had a very sweet 
pipe. 1843 Thackeray Mr 4* Mrs F Berry u, He. will 
occasionally lift up his little pipe in a glee 1889 T crrnRiES 
Fields lledg, 229 The thin pipe of the gnat heard at night 
b. ? Sc, phr. to take a pipe, to weep, cry. (Cf. 
Pipe 5 d, 7 » Piping vbl s 6 ,^ 3.) 

x8x8 Hogg Brownie of B,\l, 135 He'< 
himscl at the house-end 
H. A cylradiical tube or stick for other purposes. 

3 . A hollow cylinder of wood, metal, or other 
substance, for the conveyance of water, gas, vapour, 
etc., or for other purposes ; a tube. 
csrsvsSax Leechd II xaflMonnes heafod han baern to 
ahsan, do mid pipan on, 139^ Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 
123 In pypys emppro campanis, 4<4 13W Trcvisa 
De P R, xni. 1. (ToIIem. MS.). Yf a welle spiyngeb m he 
coppe of an hyll, ofte by pipes pe water is ledde to pe same 
hyjncwe m to a no>er hyll. e 1400 Maundev, (Roxb ) xxu, 
xoo l^m hehoues souko It with a rede or a pype 14x2-30 

■r i AiT. — — f rm.>Av.«rt "— •» 


3) 

blown about m his ironic 
term for pasquinades and 


XS5 He's takin a pipe to 
his heart is as sad as a snaw-ba'. 


leadc x66a Mbrrett tr Nerts A rt of Glass 364 I'Se Pipes 
are tlie hollow Irons to blow the Glass 1726 Swift Gulliver 
lit, iv, Water, to be conveyed up by pipes and engines 1774 
Goldsm Nai. Hist. (1776) I 304 The baromelei..is, com- 
posed of a glass tube or pipe closed up at one end. 1823 
P, Nicholson Prod, BmU. 408 The Sucking-punm con- 
sists of two pipes, the barrel and suction-pipe. 1674 Mickle- 
tuWAiTE For, CkUTclies boo Pipes, containing either 


hot water or steam 1893 Law Times XCV. 62/3 An 
inspector.. tested the dram, when be found that the Joints 
of the pipes were not piopeily cemented 
b To lay pipe or ptpes^ i e for the supply of 
water or gas ; fig, m U. S. political slang . see 
quols and cf. Pipe-lavirg 
i860 Bartlett Diet, Arne? s, v Pipedayvig, To lay pipe 
means to bung up \oters not legally qualified x86x L&nd 
Riv 16 Jeb i6g The gentlemen who succeed m appro- 
puating these small measures will be laj ing down veiy good 
‘pipe’ for Leeds, Southampton, &c i86z Fta^Ps Mag 
July 28 To chaige him, in the technical ]ai)guaG;e of his 
paity, with ‘pulling wites’, and ‘laying pipes’ for the 
Presidency, 

4 . Applied to various specific tubular or cylin- 
drical objects or contrivances. 

+ a. Some part of hoise-hainess ; prob. a leather 
tube through which the tiaces were passed to 
prevent chafing against the horse’s sides. Obs. 
(Cf Piping vbl. sb,^ 5.) 

“ Tsi 


. , iymer Pcedera (X709) I 
rationabili de Fipis, Rigeboundes, Belfibondes pro Equis ] 
t b. A tubular handle or staff in which a banner 
or cross was fitted, to be earned in procession. Obs, 
X397 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 445 Qumque pipes de 
argento cum cruce argentia et deauiata .pro vexillo S’ci 
CuthberCi, 2466 in Archmologia (18B7) L. i, 42 Item j staf 
for to set on the pypys for the crosse 1552 2nv, Ch Goods 
(Surtees) X04, ij coper crosses.. pypes belongyng to them 
*593 Fdes of Durham (Surtees 1903) 22 A goodly and 
sumptuous banner with pippes of siTuer . witli a device 
to taike of and on y* said pipes 
+ 0. A tube or roll on which thread was wound, 
and on which a definite length was bought. Obs. 

c 1440 Paxton Lett. I. 39 , 1 prey yow do byen for me ij. 
pypyb of gold [i. e, gold thread]. 

t d. in pi, A form in which gold and silver wei e 
used to trim dresses, etc Obs. 

*533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 26 A gyidell of pyppes 
of silver, a 1548 Hall Cht on , Hen, Vlll 7 On their heades 
skayus and wr^pers of Damaske golde udth flatte pypes 
1556 Inv Ch Goods (Surtees) no [Vestments] one chekei yd 


e. Name for the large round cell in a honey- 
comb inhabited by the queen bee, dial 

1609 C Butler Few, Mon, (1634) 104-5 The Queen’s cells 
are built single. . .In fashion they are round .The common 
people, call them Pipes, or Taps. 2847-78 Hallux , Pipe, 
a large round cell in a beehive used by the queen bee. West, 

f. An underground passage, a burrow. 

*738 [G. Smith] Curious Relations II 453 The old 
Beavers harbour the whole Winter in the Pipes, to which 
they remove in the beginning of November, 2887 .S'. Cheshire 
Gloss , Pipe, a branch or side-run in a labbit-warren. 

g. //. {slang,) Top-bools. 


h. A piece of confectionery, etc. of a tubular or 
cylindrical form. (Cf. Piping vbl 8 ) 
ax8^x Pereira m Mayhew Land Labour 1 . 204/1 Sugar 
constitutes the base of. hard confectionary, sold under the 
names of lozenges, brilliants, pipe, rock, comfits, nonpaieils, 
&C. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser )i. 175/1 


liipie , uuuKL , pipe , aucoiuing lu im luriii. 

i. * One of the curved flutings of a frill or ruff; 
also, a pm used for piping or fluting* {Cent, D ), 

j. In hair-diessing : see quot, i860. 


keeping the large periwigs in curl 

k. A tubular part of something, e g of a ke3^ 
1833 Repil Instr Cavalry 1 99 Draw the ramrod out of 
the barrek and return It into the pipe, 1849 £ E NAPira 
Bxcurs S Africa 1 , 161 'The holsters should be sufficiently 
capacious to carry in one pipe the .double barrelled pistol 
in the other, a brandy-flask, x8s3 Hobbs & Tomlinson 
Locks XU X59 The piocess of piercing the key con<;ists in 
making the pipe or ban el. x8^ F. J Britten Watch 4 
Clockm 29 A stop for the pipe of the detent. Ibtd, xox The 
pipe that cairies the minute hand. 

0. t O'- The account of a sheriff or other minister 
of the Crown, as sent in and enrolled at the 
Exchequer ; cf. Pipe-boll Qbs, 

[The origin of this use of pipe is doubtful: some would 
explain it from the pipe like form of a thin roll, or ? from its 
being tiansmitted in a cylindrical case Bacon saw in it 
a metaphor see quot. 3598 m b , and cf, sense 8 , but we 
have no evidence that that sense was in use early in the 14 th c 1 
[2323 Red Book of the Exchequer {1896) 858 Soient desore 
annudement tutesles pipes de tutz les accomptes reiiduz en 
Ian [all the pipes of all the accounts sent m iq the year] 
bien et pleynement examine;^ avant qe eles soient mises 
ensemble et roule fait de eles^ a !a fyn del an Jbid 860 
Et face il, en fyn del an, les pipes des accomptes foreyns 
mettrepar eux,et]e 5 auties pipes des acomptes desviscountes 
[pipes of the accounts of the sheriffs] par eux ] 

1565 Jewel Def, ApoL (x6xi) 126 Ai e such Monuments 
laid vp omy in the Roles and Pipes of your memorie? 

lb. The department of Ine Exchequer that drew 
up the ‘pipes^, or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs and 
others, abolished in England by Act 3 & 4 Will. IV, 
c. 99 § 41 d^^pipe-oMce : seeii b). 

[X33S Rolls cf Parlf.u, xoi/x Brief des somons hors de la 
Fipe I *455 ebid, V, 342/2 The Office of the Clerk of the 



PIPE 


PIPE. 


Pipe, xsu Aci 4 Hen. VllL c. rS § 3 The same accomptes 
to be taJcen & fylJed uppe in the pype theyr to reina;^ 
of recorde. tgoS Bacon Office of AlieHOiions Wks. 1879 
I 588 That office of her hiajesty's exchequei, which we, 
by a metaphor, do call the pipe, because the whole 
receipt in finally conveyed into it by the means of d^ers 
small pipes or quills Phillips, Clerk of the 

aa Officer in the Exchequer, who having all accounts 
and debts due unto the King, drawn out of the remem- 
brancers Office, cbargeth them down into the great Roll 
17x5 L<md Gas No, 5208/3 The Right HonouraWe William 
Lord Cheyne , . to he Clerk of tie Pipe m the Lxchequer. 
1738 Hut Crt, Excheg u 18 The Summons of the Pipe 
got in the Tallages 1834 Act 4J s ly i !? 

Office of Recorder of the Great Roll or Clerk of the Pipe in 
the Exchequer in Scotland shall cease and determine 

6. A tabular organ, passage, canal, or vessel 
m an aniinal body: applied to the veins and 
aiteries, the alimentary canal, and now esp. to the 
respiratory passages (windpipe, bronchi, and tu- 
bules of the lungs). Almost always in pL (See 
also ptpe-opener m 1 1 b.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Kni 's T. The pipes of hib longes 
goune to swelle C1430 Ttuo Cookety-hkx 8 Take Pypis, 
Hertj»s, Ncrys, Myltys, an Ryhhys of the Swyne 148a 
Mona of Evesham (Arb) ax His feete ware ful coolde . No 
mouing of bis pypys might be knowen long tyme ^ IS73^ 
Barct Ah, P 394 The meate Pipe, /wfa Aaijao^ 1594 
T B. Prwtantd. Fr, A cad, ii. 57 1 he nauill is appoioted 
to be the pipe to conuey both [breath and meat] vnto him 
before he be borne 1633 Ford Broken if v ii, I am well 
skill*d m letting blood Bind fast This arm, that so the 
pipes may from their conduits Convey a full stream 171a 
Addison Sped No, 269? 3 He loves to clear his Pipes in 
good Air (to make use of his own Phrase) 1883 £ Pennell- 
Eimhihst Cream Letcesiersh, 4 Depth of girth he [the horse] 
mast have, or his pipes and heart have no room to play 

7 . Applied to various tubular or cylindrical 
natural formations, as the stem of a plant, etc. 

t5a3 Fitzherb. Huso § 70 Lowe places, and all the hobwe 
bunnes and pypes that erowe therm. 1578 Lvtb Bodoem 
II. xlui 203 This kinde of Lillie beareth amongst bis leaues 
as It were certayne pypes or clysters. 1753 Franklin Lett , 
etc. Wks 1840 VI iss When the whirling pipe of air was 
filled With .vapor. 1805 R.W, Dickson I 74 

The strongest wheat-straw laid on upon the building in 
whole pipes, unbruised by the fiaiL 

tb. An icicle. Obs, 

1556-68 WiTHALS Diet, 3/1 The iseictes or pypes hangynge 
vppon the eaues of a house 1596 Dalrvmfle tr Leslie's 
Nisi, Scot, 1 . 46 To thow the pypes and schofcles of yce, 
frosin vpon thame. 

o Mining and GeoL (ti) A vein of ore of a 
more or less cylindrical form, usually following 
the direction of the strata ; also called pipe-joein 
(see II h), PiEB-woR£, (^) A vertical cylindrical 
hollow filled with sand or giavel, occunmg in 
a stratum of chalk ,* also called smtd~p%pe or sand- 
gall, (f) The vertical eruptive channel which 
opens into the crater of a volcano, {d) Each of 
the vertical cylindrical masses of blue rock (of 
eruptive origin) in which diamonds are found 
imbedded in S. Africa (see Kihbeblitjei). 

1667 pRiMATT City ^ C. Butld 5 If there be any rakes or 
pipes of Lead or Tin Oar, 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, 
Livb^ Lidd [is] the Cover that lies over the Tops of Veins 
sometimes^ but over Pipes always x8m Ubb Diet, Arts 
832 The pipe does not^ in general cut tne strata across like 
the rake vein, but insinuates itself between them; so that 
if the plane of the strata be nearly horizontal, the hiring of 
the pipe vein will be conformable. 16S0 Darwin in ^ 
Leli, iI, 33a You used to be interested about the ♦pipes * in 
the chalk. 1873 E J. Dunn in Q JrhL Geol Soc (1874) 
XXX. 54 The contents of these * pipes ’ m the shale are the 
same in all cases, and show distinctly that they are 
igneous origin 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 189 At the mouth 
of the volcanic pipe, there is usuallya funnel-shaped opening 
known as the crater. 1889 Chambers' Cycl s.v. Diamond 
X903 Daily Chron e June a/a Diamonds . only appear at 
the surface m places where they have shared in a volcanic 
upheaval. Hence they are found in what are techmcadly 
known as pipes 

d. Each of the numeious hollow jets of flame 
which occur m a particular process of the manu- 
facture of black-asb (Ash si,* a) 

1880 Lomas Alkali Tiode 17s Just as the pipes begin to 
disappear, the bright hot mass is raked out quickly. Jbtd 
176 Bright jetb gf carbonic oxide, burning with a sodium 
yellow, and usually called ‘ pipes should be visible all over 
the ball. 

0 Metallurgy, A funnel-shaped cavity at the 
top of an ingot of sfeel, caused by the escape of 
gas during cooling. 

8 . t a The channel of a small stream. Obs rare 

Lamdakoe Peramb, Kent (1626) 199 Divers other 
smal pipes of water minister secondarie helpes to this 
navigable river Ibtd 260 The greater ryvers have their 
increase from many smal Weis (or springs) the which . bee 
conveied lu slender q miles, then afteiwarde (meeUng to- 
gether m course) doe giowe by little and httle jnto bigger 
pipes. 

b. Each of the channels of a decoy for wild 
fowl , see Dbcot sb.^ i. 

1634-5 Bbercton Trav (1844) 171 There ate five pipes in 
this coy as in mine 1768 Pennant ZqoL II 464 There are 
teveral pipes (os they are called) which lead up a narrow 
ditch, that closes at last with a funnel net, Over these 
pipes 18 a continued arch of netting. . . It is necessary to 
jittch for almost every wind that can blow 
Dick o' Pens (2888) tin Quite a hundred followed 
their leaders up the pipe in happy ignorance of the meaning 
of a net. 


894 

f 9 . A name for the Mock Orange 01 Syringa 
{PMadelplm coronarius ') ; also, for the Lilac (Blue 
Pipe), rendering the med L. name Synnga, Obs. 
rare. (See Pipe-tree ) 

1597 Gerards Herbal in Ivii 1214 The later Phisitions 
call the first Synnga^„\!lo&l is to say, a Pipe, bicause the 
stalks and branches thereof, when the pith is taken out, are 
hollow like a Pipe It is also , . siirnamed Candida 01 white, 
01 Synnta Candida flore^ or Pipe with a while flower . 
Lillach IS sometimes named Syrtrsa coentlea^ 01 blue Pipe, 
III. A pipe for smoking. 

10 . A narrow tube of clay, wood, or other 
matenal, with a bowl at one end, for drawing m 
the smoke of tobacco (or other narcotic or medi- 
cinal substance). Often used as including the 
contained tobacco, etc , as in to light one* s pipe ^ to 
smoke a pipe ; also for a quantity which fills the 
bowl and is smoked at one time, a pipeful, (See 
also Tobacco-pipe) 

1594 Plat yewell ho i. 39 Wee .will not vouchsafe one 
pipe of Tahacco vpon her H Bottjcs Dyeis dne 

Dmiw P V b, The fome taken m a Pipe, is good against 
Rumes, Catarrhs, hoarsenesbe, i6xx Rich Honest, Age 
(Percy Soc ) 37 He must haue his pipe of Tobacco x6m 
Lithgow Trav v 205 Because of the long pipes, the smoafce 
IS exceeding cold in their swallowing throates. i682^RVON 
Way to Health x68 Now every Plow-man has his Pipe to 
himself 1736 I H Browne Pipe Tobacco Poems (17^8) 
116 Happy mortal 1 he who knows Pleasure which a Pipe 
bestows. 1766 Amory Bmcle (1825) II i, I smoked a pipe 
after supper tZ^^.lwnsGCapt Bonneville \Ti 247 The 
guns were laid down, and the pipe was lighted, xgos 
Buchan Watcher Threshold 7, i lit a pipe to cheer me 
■fo. Ktpe of peace ; the CaIiUMET, or peace-pipe of 
the Ameucau Indians Also used allusively. 

1722 R Beverley Hisi, Virginia Tab. vi 144-5 Pipe of 
peace w"'* I have seen *76* Poote Lyar i. (1786) 37^ I had 
the first honour of smoaking the pipe of peace with the 
little Carpenter. zSza., Brackbnridge Views Louisiana 
{18x4) 01 The chiefs approached with pipes of peace. *870 
aiiss Bridgman Rob, Lynne II. xiu 261 They had better 
smoke the pipe of peace. 

0, Queers {Ktt^s) Ftp , humorous name for 
a furnace at the London Docks, used formerly for 
burning contraband tobacco, now for burning 
tobacco-sweepings and other refuse 
[1843 Penny Cycl XXV 17/2 The damaged tobacco is con- 
sumed in a furnace, jocularly termed the ♦queen’s tobacco- 

S ipe * ] 187X Echo 25 Jan , If the sale is not brisk, then her 
lajesty's tobacco-pipe, which smokes tobacco by the ton, 
IS likely soon to be well filled. This 'pipe*, or furnace, is 
at the London Docks, and in it vast quantities of tobacco . 
that have failed to sell in the Government sales, are burnt. 
1895 Westm Gees, 31 Aug 3/2 The rubbish which had got 
packed with the leaf goes to fill the Queen’s pipe— is, in 
fact, burned. 1904 Denly Hews 28 June 6 ‘ The Xing's 
Pipe’ . The disoideily heaps of fuel included 'beads' of 
American tobacco. , Turkish leaves strung on a string, 
fiagments of packing cases, and geneial Utter 
a. In allusive phrases. 

To put one's pipe ont^ to put a stop to one’s success, take 
the ♦ shine * out of, extinguish Ptti that tn your pip and 
smoke lU digest or put up with that if you can 
X7S0 Ramsay Wealth 78 Upmo*;!: to-day, the mom their 
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Tiiaciccrav Van Fair xxmv. heading^ James Ciawlcy's 
Pipe IS put out 1863 Readc Hard Cash xli, I'll give you 
something to put in both your pipes. 1884 W E. Norris 
Thirlby Hall xxv. It don’t do to let them get the whip- 
hand of you, according to my experience Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it, Master Charley. 1884 Florence 
Marryat Under Lthes ^ Roses xxx, Vou’re jealous of the 
guL and want me to put her pipe out. 

IV. atirib, and Comb 

11 . a. Obvious combinations, as pipe-hkt adj. ; 
(m sense i or id) pipe-clangs -music, -playing 
(playing on a pipe, or with a tobacco-pipe ) ; (in 
sense 3) pipe-casting, -foundings -mcsnufaciunng, 
-track*, (in sense 10) pipe-bowl, -champer, 
-lover, ’Shmk, -smoker, -smokmg, -stem, -whiff*, 
pipe-drawn, -puffed adjs, 

1886 Daily Hews 13 Dec. 2/3 The Plumbers’ Company. , 
The examinations included *pipe bending, joint making, 
die formation of roof gutters, cisterns, &c. 1877 A B. 
Edwards Up Nile 1. 9 Red clay *pipe bowls of all sizes and 
prices 3898 Daily News 30 Oct 0/5 Foundry iron— which 
IS being used mainly for *pipe casting, ijtz Steli e Sped, 
^ 3 These craving Damsels . *Pipe.champeis, 
Chalk-lickers, Wax-mbbleis [etc ] 18x4 Scott Ld, of Isles 
w, XX, *Pipe-claug and bugle sound 1761 Churchill 
Rosciad 870 Thus sportive boys, around some bason’s 
bnm, Behold the *pipe-drawn bladders circling swim 
EngiMenng Mag XIX 78^1 Some Notes on ♦Pipe 
Founding E Kebler Read before the Foundry-men’s 
Ashu , England. 1616 SuRri, 8c Mahkh, Country Par me 
355 The *pipe-like barke 1884 PaU Mall G s Dec. 
13/1 The pipelike passage leading to the chamber undet- 
neath the caisson. 1896 IVesim Gas, 39 May 8/1 At 
one tune in Skye there were two schools, or colleges, for 
*pipe music— one at Borreraig and the other at Peingowan, 
aiSiZ Sylvester Tobaaio Battered 


ing Ibid 710 Through his *Pipe puft Nose moie S’moalce 
they wave, Then all the Chimmes their great Houses have. 
1855 LoNor. Httm i ai [He] Took a long reed for a •pipe- 
stem, Mod We ascended Table Mountain in 1905 by the 
*Pipe track and the lunnel Gorge. 1846 Browning Lett, 
29 June, Between two huge *pipe-whifl5. 

b. Special Combinations : Pipe-bag, the leath- 
ern bag of the bagpipe; pipe-bearer, an atten- 
dant who bears the pipe (of an American Indian 
chief, an Oriental niler or oliicial, etc.); pipe- 


beetle, one of the Curcttlionidae, so called from 
their long pioboscis , pipe-bender, a maclirnc or 
device for bending a metal pipe ; pipe-box, iff) 
?a box for conlainmg tobacco-pipes, (^) the box 
of the hub of a wheel, m which the aim of the 
axle IS inserted (Knight DkL Meek. 1875) , pipe- 
case, a case for a tobacco-pipe or its bowl; pipe- 
olamp == pipe-vice \ fpipe-ooal, powdeicd coal 
or coal-dust formed into tubular briquettes ; pipe- 
ooral, ? = organ-pipe coral (see Coral sb,"^ i b) ; 
pipe-coupling, a coupling for joining two pipes 
so as to form a continuous channel, or for 
attaching a pipe to something else; pipe-oufcter, 
a tool or machine for cutting off pipes ; pipe- 
dance, a dance resembling the sword-dance, in 
which long clay pipes are used instead of swords ; 
pipe-die, iff) a ring-shaped die for moulding 
earthenware pipes ; {b) a female screw or nut, or 
other device, for cutting a screw-thread on a pipe ; 
pipe-driver (see quol.) ; pipe-ear, a projecting 
part at the side of the top of a pipe; pipe-foot, 
the lower part of a flue-pipe in an organ ; t pipe 
gled Sc, Ohs,, ?the kite (Glbde); pipe grab, a 
clutching-tool for lifting a well-pipe ; pipe-head, 
iff) the bowl of a pipe tor smoking j (b) the top of 
a water-pipe ; pipe-holder, a perforated board in 
an oigan, through which some of the pipes pass ; 
pipe-insect (see quot.), pive-)oint pipe-coup- 
hng; pipe-key, a key with a pipe or hollow 
barrel which fils on a pintle in the lock, a piped 
key; pipe-lee, tobacco half smoked to ashes in 
a pipe; pipe-light, a strip of pa^icr folded or 
twisted for lighting a pipe, a spill; pipe-loop 
(see quot.); pipe-macaroni, macaroni made m 
the form of pipes or tubes; pipe-major, the 
chief player of a band of bagpipe-players , pipe- 
maker, a maker of pijies (in various senses) ; 
pipe-metal, an alloy of tm and lead, with or 
without zme, used for organ-pipes; f pipe-money, 
money given to a piper, or lor playing a pipe ; 
pipe-note, a note or sound made by a pipe ; a 
note like that of a pipe, a piping note; pipe- 
offloe, the office of the Clerk of the Pipe in the 
Exchequer (see 5) ; in quot 1609 humorously used 
for the mouth (with allusion to sense 10) , pipe- 
opener (collo^.), a spell of exercise taken to clear 
the respiratory passages and replenish the lungs 
with fresh air, a ^ breather* ; pipe-ore (see quot.) ; 
pipe-organ, an organ with pipes ( « Orgah sbA 
2), esp. as distinguished from a leed-organ ; pipe 
oven (see quot,), pipe-pnvet, a name for the 
lilac; “PiPi.-XBEE (Miller Plant-names 1884); 
pipe-prover, an apparatus for testing the stren^h 
and soundness of steam- or water-pipes by hy- 
draulic pressure; pipe-rook, iff) in an organ, 
a wooden shelf with perforations by which the 
pipes are supported ; (^) a rack for tobacco-pipes ; 
pipe-reduoer, a pipe-coupling larger at one end 
than at the other to unite pi^s differing in diameter; 
pipe-skill, skill in playing the bagpipe; pipe- 
fltoud, a stand or frame for supporting a pipe or 
pipes (in any sense) ; pipe-stay (see quot.) ; pipe- 
stick, a hollow wooden tube used as the stem of 
a tobacco-pipe; pipe-stop, {a) a plug or stop- 
valve in a pipe; (^) an organ-stop composed of 
mouth-pipes (as distinguished from a reea-stop), 
a flue-stop ; pipe-stopper, a small plug for com- 
pressing the tobacco in the bowl of a pipe; 
pipe-tongs, tongs made to grasp a pipe or rw ; 
pipe-twister « pipe-wrench; pipe vein(,d/f;wV/^) ; 
see quots, and ^o{a); pipe-vice (-vise', a vice 
for grasping a pijje or rod ; pipe-vino, a name 
for the N. American plant Amlolothia Stpho, 
from the shape of the flowers and the twining 
growth (also called DuUhmoiis Fipd)\ pfpe- 
wood, name for Leucothoe {Andromedaf acimi- 
nata, a shrub of the southern U.S,, the wood of 
which IS used for tobacco-pipes ; pipe-worm, 
a Sabella, Serpula, or allied tube-worm; pipe- 
wrench, a tool with one jaw fixed on a shank and 
the other movable on a pivot, so shaiied as to 
gnp a pipe when turned m one direction round it 
See also jPipb-clay, Pipe-fi«h, etc. 

x6xs Bratkwait Btrappado{\^%i 93 Pipe could he not - 


tore, no wirtd it could keepe in. 1836 
w. Irving Astoria I. 315 The stepped within 

the circle, lighted the pipe ..then . banded « to the 
pnncipa] ckef. 1877 A B. Edwards Up Hile xxi 60a The 
turUaned official who come:*, attended by his secretary and 
^pe-bevw, to pay yon a vbit of cerenwny. xyxi Pktl. 

KXVII. 344 One of the largest kind of Curculb or 
Dickbks aa Shops 4 
tfuir Lounging about, on round tuU and •pipe 

boxes, x6ia Sturtbvamt MetaUka xiv. 98 Tempering, 
siarapiM, end com^g of &ea-c^ or «ume<olnt that a 
wnde of uibstei^ behw tim made gf them fike vnto past 
or tempered day, the Piesse mottM may fbnne toms* 



PIPE, 


895 


figttie that ciay-like substance into hollow *pipe-co!e as It 
doth caithen pipes R & J Lamdcr JSxj^ed, I/t^er II 
vm 4 Small pieces of ^ipe coral were stuck in the lobe of 
each ear 1851 ayiicw Lahoxtr I.ie/a Sometimes they 
do the * *pipB-dance *. For this a number of tobacco pipes 
are laid close together on the floor, and the dancer places 
the toe of lus boot between the different pipes, 1875 Knight 
Dtct% Mech<, ^Pipe^driver, an implement of the geneial 
foim of a pile-driver, used for foTcinc into the ground pipes 
for what are known as ‘duven wells' 1005 Ailtenawn 
39 Apr 334/* The fiontsof pipe-heads and the*pipe cais 
were often hemldlcally tieated. ^1430 Holland tfomlat 
642 The Pitill and the *Pype Gled cryand pewewe x^s 
Knight 27/^/# Meeh , *Pt^e a tool to let down into a 
well-pipe to enable it to be hoisted to the surface 1835 
liONGF. Iltofiu, I 18 From the red stone of the quarry With 
his hand he broke a fragment, Moulded U into a '"^pipe-head 
190S [see pi^eeai} 183a Scidfl Organ 36 These small 
pipes go first tlnough Ihc holes of the '♦pipe-holders 1803 
Priscilla WAicnnirn J)om, Hecreai vi (1806) 93 Animal- 
cules., living in small lubes, or cases of sandy matter, united 
like pieces of coial , fiom which .they are called the ^ipe 
insect. J340 IIS Au, Si^ jfl&sA 1 Canierb,^ JT^yd 

for a^pype key ijof x86o Sala Baddington Peerage ll 
xtx, 23 Half-smoked *pipc-lees. 183* Dickens BUak Ho 
XXI, Mr Oeoige .twists it [the document] up for a ♦pipe- 
Ught. 1873 Knight Did Mech,^ ^Pi^elooP (//ntr/iwf), a 
long nariow loop for holding the end of a buckled strap 
X787 J, Faulpy A^i Cookery <ed a) 137 Take half a pound 
of small #pipe.maccaroni. *893 Forbes MiTciirLt Romtn 
Ct, Mutiny 48 Sir Cohn compfimented the *pipe.major on 
the way he had played. *896 Crockett Cleg Kelly (ed «) 
07 Cleg marched along like the pipe inaior in the Slack 
watch. 14, • VoG* in Wi .-Whicker 616/23 TibiariuSf a 
♦♦Pypemaker, cx3x3 Cotke Lorell's B to Pype makets, 
wodo mongers, and 01 gyn makers 1763 Spry in P/ul, Trans^ 
LV, 84 Had l..iendered the tube flexible, and turned it on 
a stick of pipe-maker’s clay, ipox Scott* H May 170/3 
He commissioned a well-known Glasgow pipe-maker to 
fmnish him with a set of bag-pipcs. x85a Seidel Oigan 75 
The pipes, .ate composed of wood, pewter, or what is called 
*pipe-motal x6ax 11 Jonson Gipsies Meiamotph Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 623/3 Call Cheeks upon the bagpipe, and Tom 
Ticklc-foot with his labor. Clod, will you gather the *pipe- 
inoneyV x^a Warner Alb JSng xxxvi, His apish loyes, 
Ills Pcdlai le, and ^pype-notes. xSa^ Busiinan in Circ, Sc 
(c X865) It ag^/x Wlien the male Ll>ud] is alone, its most 
significant note w the pipe note mit 1609 Dpicker Gvlls 
Home bh, i8 Till your *pipo offices smoke with your piti- 
fully-stinking girds sliot out against me. 1547 Haward 
Crown Rev* 5 Cleike in the Pipe office. X738 Bircix L\f& 
IhJlMt HI M 's IVks (2^98) I. 77 One M» PraHcis Boylon, 
a Noifolk Gentleman, who Imd a place in the Pipe Office 
X879 Daily He?vs 7 Api 3/1 The crew, .indulge m a short 
paddle to the point and back by way of a ‘'♦pipe opener', 
1898 Cyiliiig So He should nde for half an hour, in sufficient 
clothing, simply as a pipe opener x88x Raymond Mining 
Oloss , *Pipe orSi iron ore (limonitc) in vertical pillars, some- 
times of conical, sometimes of hour-glass form, imbedded m 
clay. x8gs 6 Cal* Umv* HebiasKa sx^ The.. course, in 
instrimientttl music, <*ither pinno-forte, *pipe organ or violin. 
X884 Knioh r Diet* Mech* buppl , '*^Pt_Ie Oveut a hot blast 
oven in whicli the air passes through pipes exposed to the 
heat of the fuinme. In contra-disdnction to a fiie-brick 
oven. X835 K. J. Hopkins Organ 39 The ♦‘pipe-racks. The 
greater numlicr of the pipes btanu on the upperboards . . a 
iramework, therefore, is used to keep them in an erect ppsl. 
tion. xSga W. 11. Scoyt Auiobiog* Notes I, x6a A pipe- 
rack like those in the artist clubs in Munich. 01x780 
SifiRRRFs Poems (1790) 21s John o' ♦♦pipe-skill wasna scant 
X884 Knight Did Aleck Suppl,, Standt a frame to 
support radiator pipes. x88d w, J, Tucker R* Rnrope 370 
From his pipe-stand he reached down a long Hungaiian 
Pipe and along Turkish chibouc. X884 Knight Did Meek* 
Suppl., ^Pipe Sti^x a device to hold a pipe in place \ 01 to 
hang a pipe i8fo Kinglakr Ctimea (1876) I. xiv. 307 
With the stioke of a whip or a *pipe-stick, x8i8 Blarkw* 
Mag. IV. 331 Not so thick as your Highness' ‘♦pipe-stopper. 
1831 Treiaw-nv Adti* yauttger Sou h 244 Using his probe 
with the same soi t of indifference as a man does a pipe- 
stoppen X873 Knight Did Ifrcluj *Pipe tonga 
Aeadenty tt Feb. x8i/x A pair of pipe-tongs wherewith the 
New ISnglander lifted an outlying coal to light his pipe. 
x8x3 Bakbwbll Introd, GeoU (1813) a8x The ♦♦pipe vein is a 
variety of the flat vein having the aides closed or twitched 
in, so as to form a tube or cavity of irregular shape. 1839 
XTrb Diet* Arts 83a The pipe vein resembles in many 
respects a huge ii regular cavern* XB37 Gray Pirst Lessons 
Boi* (1866) 26 The Arlstolochm or *lbpe-Vinc, x866 7 reas* 
Pot 91 Airldoioekia} Sr/kOx a native of the AllMbany 
mountains, has. received the name of Pipe vine, fiom a 
resemblance in the form of the flowers to that of a tobacco- 
pipe, X774 Goldsm. Nat Hist <i77<5) VII, 48 ♦‘Pipe-worms 
and other little animals fix their habitation to the oyster's 


bides. 


Pip6| £a. OF., F. a cask for wine, 
etc., also a measure. So Sp., Pg It ptppct 
la origin, the same word as Pifb sb*\ in special 
sense of a cylindrical vessel.] 

1 . A large cask, of more or less definite capacity 
(see 3), used for wine, and formerly also for other 
liquids and provisions (as eggs, meat, fish, etc.), 
or other goods. 06 s. or merged in 3, 

1393-3 £arl Derby's Raped* (^den) 15? Pro iij doliis 
j mpo. 14x1 NoUtftgham Ree IL 86, j tubbe et j barell 
vjd? dimidium pype, vijd.; j parvum fatte iijd. 1489 
Caxton Plates ( fA * i- xviL 49 Brldgls - . made vpon pipes 
bounden togider and wel teyed with topys c i5S3 R* Hall 
PUher xxU; (1635) 186 His Libraw, which they found so 
replenished ..with . . Books, ..with which they truMod up, 
wid filled 32. great fata or pipes. xS7 * Dicces Pantom* 
WI, xi. R lY, Sundrie Wndea of wine vewels, as the tu^e, the 
pipe, the punshion, hogsheads, buttes, barreh 1843 Tenot- 
iwmil WaterproqfXy The pint, you brought me, was the 
beat That ever came from pipe 

2 . Such a cask with its contents (wine, beer, 
cider, beef, fish, etc.), or as a measure of capacity, 
equivalent to half a tun, or 3 hogsheads, or 4 


bairels, i. e, containing usually 105 imperial gal- 
lons (s: 126 old winc-gallons), bat vaiying for 
diffeient commodities, and still for different kinds 
of wine. Sometimes identified with Bdtt 2 j 
[1376 Rolls of Parlt II. 328/2 Dc cheacun Pjrpe ou Vessel 
de tiel Vyn douce ] 1406 va E E IPills (1882) 13 V wyt to 
lohan Whyte the yongger, and to hys wyfe, a pipe of wyne, 
pns of xls 1439 Ad 18 Hen VI^ c, 17 Pour ceo qe come 
toutz les tonels, pipes, terciaiis & hoggesbedcs de Vm Oyle 
& JMele doient conteiner un certein mesuie chescun 
pipe vj«, vj galons [/r a 1330 Forasmuch as all the 
Tunned, Pipes, lercians, and Hogsheads of Wiiie, Oyle, and 
Home ought to conteine a certaine measure euerie Pipe 
SIX score and six gallons.] 1472-3 Rolls of Parlt VI 37/a, 
ll pipes of S>der. 1496 Naval Acc, Hen VIT (1B96) 166 
A pipe of salts bieff redie dressed xl». 13*6 in Dillon Calms 
iS Pale (1892) 8t A pype of redd Hcning. 1670 R Cokb 
Disc Trade 6 The Canary Wines yearly Imported are 
about T3000 Pipes 1802 Bt ookes' Gazetteer (ed 12) s v. 


Reus* About 20,000 pipes of biandy are annually expoited 
X903 Whiiakefs Almanack 453 Of wines imported in casks 
the following are (be usual measurements- Pipe of Poit or 
Masdeu- ITS gallons, of Teneriffesioo g., of Maisala=93 g , 
of Madeira and Cape^gs g , of Sherry and TentsioS g 

3. Comb*, Pipe-boaxd, pipe-hoop, pipe-stave, 
a board, hoop, or stave used for making pipes or 
casks (pipe^hoard in stiict use connoting a certain 
size or thickness : see quots), t pipe-merry rx., 
merry fiom dunking wme {obs)i fpipe-wine, 
wine diawn directly from the pipe or ‘wood\ 

x5g6 Danbtt tr« Coniines (16x4) 19 He caried also with 
him . great store of ♦♦pipeboorde, meaning therewith to make 
a budge ouer the nuer of Seine, z8xa J. Smytii Pract of 
Cmtouts (x82i) 303 Pipe Boards, viz above 5 feet 3 inches in 
length, and not exceeding 8 feet, and under 8 inches square 
X833 Ad 344 IPill /y, c 56 Table s v PPbod rsxo in xotk 
Rep Hist. MSS* Comm App. v. 394 Three ♦♦pipe hopis for a 
pennye. 1343 Udall Eiasm Apohk* 141 wyne deliuereth 
the herte from all care when a boclye is ♦♦pipe merye 1399 
Hakiuyt Voy* II. 11 122 Ships, .laden with hoopes, gally- 
oaies, “pipe-staucs, & other prouisions of iflie king of Spaine 
1666 Land* Gaz* No 45/? Four Vessels laden with Pipe- 
staves from Hamburgh, for the use of the Navy. X783 
J usTAMOND tr. Rayuai's Hist* IndiesYll 43B Ireland, wluch 
afforded an advantageous mart foi corn, flax, and pipe-staves, 
has been shut against them [colonists] by an act of parlia- 
ment, 1398 SiiAKS, m.ij 90 //lorA I will to my 

honest Knight Falstaffe, and dnnke Canarie with him, 
Jfoid I thinke 1 shall diinke m ♦‘Pipe wine first with him, 
lie make him dance. [With play upon the musical pipe and 
canary the dance.] 

Pipe (p 9 ip) J Also 4-6 pype. [In branch I, 
OE pipimi to blow the pipe (Napier Contrib OE, 
Lexte!)y ad. L. pTp&re in late or med. sense ‘to 
blow a pipe’, f, ptpot in OE. pipe Pjpjs sb?- * cf. 
Du pijpeny MDu ptpm^ LG., MLG. plpen^ Ger. 
pfeifeny MXIQ* pftfm\ also Sw, Korw./zJJ/z, Da. 
pibOy to blow the pipe, to whistle. In branch II, 
UE**pipeny corresponds to OF. piper {12th c , of 
a mouse, a chicken, etc.) » It ptpare *to pipe, to 
cackle 01 clncke as a hen, to pule as a hawke’ 
(Florio):— L. ptpdre (and ?*pippdre) to peep, 
cheep, chiip In the literal sense, this is now 
expressed by Pbbp and in a special sense by 
Pip 57.2 

L pJpdre, beside plpiare* plfire (all app in same sense), 
was evidently echoic, imitating the voice of chickens and 
little buds , similar forms could arise md^endently in any 
lang Thus, beside the forms above, MDu., MLG , Du., 
LG., mod.Ger. have a weak vb ptepen* (pijpen, fieuier,, 
Jistuiarej tibia eanere, picpen als vogels, piper comme les 
Petits poulstnsxptpirex Pfantijn X573)» ^^^pipire *to peepe 
as a cmckin ’ (f lono), Fr has ptpier* pipier m same sense, 
Eng PRBP P/p V * App, the tendency in all the langs. 
to associate trie ong. vb. with the sound of the musical 
instrument (cf F, piper in Godef Compl.) led to the use 
of forms more directly imitating the weak cheep of the 
chicken, etc , for the expression of the original L sense,] 

I. To blow or play on a pipe, 

1 . tfUr* To play on a pipe, to blow a pipe 
(see Pipe shX i, i a), f Phrase To pipe in or wttk 
an wy^eafx see Ivv-lsap {phs^. 

axooo B* M* MS Tib A. IH It 102 (Reitsck. f* deutsc/i* 
Ait XXXIV. 234) An stan >aBs ansyne is, swilce an 
man pipixe mid nigon pipan'& an man hearpige ^1275, 
13.* [see Piping vbl* sb^ i] 1377 Langl PxDl* B xx* 
92 Mynstralles myjte pipe GX4ao Lydg. Segv Thebes 
1791 l..cto his brother hlowen in an horn or pypen in a red. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop vr vii, Whanne 1 pyped and 
played of my muse or bag pype ye dayned, ne wold not 
daunce. Timdalb Ltikeytu 3a We have pyped vnto 
you. and ye have nott daunsed. 1388 m Neal Hist Pnrti 

i T mi /-i-J T_ V.. 


shepherd piped upon the mountain. 1893 Stevenson Cati /. 
ona 11 ax Im Hieland born, and when the clan pipes, who 
but me has to dance ? 

b. To whistle, as the wind, a man, a bird, etc. : 
see 5 a, b. 

2 . trans* To play (a tune, music) upon a pipe. 

1390 Gower Couf it X13 With that his Pype on honde he 
hem, And gan to pipe in his manere Thing which was 
slepi forto hiere. 1309 Hawes Past* Pleas* nr (Percy Soc ] 
IS Wyth goodly pypes in their mouthes i-tuped they pyped 
a daunce, I-dipped Amour de la haul! plesaunce. 1326 
Tindalr t Cor. «v. 7 Except they make a distinccion in the 
Boundes « Lowe shall it be knowen what is pyped or harped 7 
1506 Sbbnsbr / fia VI. ug 8 The lustie shepfiwd swaynes 
pype nad ^ her piayses dew. 1789 Bi-ake Song^ 


PIPE. 

Innoe Introd 2 Piping down the valleys wild. Piping songs 
of pleasant glee. 1820 W Irving Sketch Bk , Royal Poet* 
(1859) ^8 Those witching airs still piped among the wild 
mountains and lonely glens of Scotland. 1871 R, Ellis 
Catulhislxiu 22 On a curved oaL the Phrygian deep pipeth 
a melody. 1898 G MrarDixii Odes Fr Hid, ii She piped 
her sons the frontier inarch 

b iransf. To bung into some place or condition 
by playing on a pipe; to lead by the sound of 
a pipe ; to entice or decoy, as wild fowl , also fig, 
^To pipe up (quot ^ 1546), to exalt or woiship 
with pipes, 1 e organ-music {pbs ). 

e XS46 JoYD in Garoi^ner Dedar Art Joye 93 They pipe 
him [God] vp with orgaynes. 1673 DrtYOEN Amboyna i. i, 
We must put on a seeming Kindness, pipe 'em wtihin the 
Danger of our Net, and then we'll draw it o’er 'em. x6^ 
T R View Govt hurope 67 A lightness of humour, by the 
which they are easily piped into a new mode of Govern- 
ment 1842 Browning Pied Piper ad fin , Whether they 
pipe us fiee fromrats or from mice 1889 Cornh Mag, Dec 
6x6 He pipes them homewards, and they trot along., as if 
they liked the music 

3 . Naut, To summon, as a boatswain the crew, 
to some duty, or to a meal, by sounding the pipe 
or whistle (tram., and tnfr ) Also transfi. To pipe 
wwafy downy to dismiss by sounding the pipe. 
x7cfi E Ward Wooden World Diss (1708) 102 Whenso 
ever the Boatswain pipes to Dinner 1789 G, Keate Pelffw 
Isl* 92 The boatswain .. piped all out to their separate 
department*!. X790 C, Dibd/n Song* ^Tom Bowling' v, When 
He who all commands Shall give The word to pipe all 
hands, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. li r 2 All hands were 
piped to make the necessary arrangements 1833 Marrvat 
P Simple vm* I was ready at the gangway a quarter of 
an houi before the men were piped away, Ihd* xi. The 
hammocks were piped down, and Ihe ship was once more 
quiet. 1837 — Dog fiend x, Jemmy piped the hands up 
1867 Smyth Sailor s Werd-bl., Pipe down / The older to 
dismiss the men from the deck when a duty has been per- 
formed on board ship 1884 H Collingwood tinder 
Meteor Flagis '1 he hands had just been piped to breakfast. 
II To utter a shrill and, originally, weak sound. 
t 4 intr. To utter a shrill and weak sound; 
to cheep, squeak, peep. Said of chidcens, small 
birds, mice, etc , and contemptuously of persons. 
Obs** and replaced by Peep 

a X350 Owl 4- Night, 503 Ne myht Icng a word iquejje 
Ac On] pi^t al so dob a mose c^so NommeUe Gail’* 
Angl* 759 (JS E 1 S ) Rayne gaihe* Frogge pipith. c 1440 
Prontp. Parv 401/a il^pyn, or &yppe, as henn byrdys, 
pipio* pipido. c 1460 Towmley RJyst 11. 298 Whi, who is 
that hob ouer the wall? wel who was that that piped so 
small? Xbtd* xui 195 Who is that pypys so poorer X48t 
Caxton Reynard x (Arb.) 2t Ye shal catche myes by crete 
heepis, herke how they pype [ong pipen], 1483 Caik, 
Angl* 281/1 To Pipe as SLoytdAypipiare 
6. The following appear to have begun as varie- 
ties of sense 4, but to have been influenced by 
sense i, or by association with Pipe sh,\ so as to 
express a louder shrill sound. 

a. To whistle ; said of the wind (m later use, 
sometimes, to howl), of the human voice, a mar* 
mot; also to hum or buzz shrilly as a winged 
insect ; to whistle or whizz as a bullet. 

15x3 Douglas Mnets ni vm 48 At our desyre, The seson- 
able air pipis vp fair and schire. x6oo Shake A* Y* L* ir 
vii. 162 His bigge manly voice, Turning againe toward 
childish trebble pipes. And whi&tles in his sound 1632 
Milton Penseroso lad While rocking Winds are Piping 
loud. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles lu. xuii, The favouring 
breeze, when loud It pipes upon the |;alley's shroud. 18x4 
Longp. Woods m Winter vi, Gathering winds Amid the 
vocal reeds pipe loud, x86o Tyndall Glac, i ii. 22 The 
frightened marmots piped incessantly from tlie rocks 1880 
Daily Tel, 7 Sept,, With the anchor over the bow, and the 
wind piping through the rigging, x88o Doyle Mxeah 
Clarke 136 We heard the bullets piping all around them, 
h. To whistle or sing as a bud. 
rti39i H Smith in Spurgeon Treas* Dao. Ps cxxxvi. x 
Like a bird that is taught to pipe «*77x Gray Buds x 
There pipes the woodlark. X822 W. Irving Braceb Hall 1 * 
VI. S1 1 he thrush piped fiom the hawthorn. 1828 [see Piping 
vbl sb ^ i] 1884 W. C Smith Kxldrostan 61 O throstle 
soffly piping High on the topmost bough. 

c. To speak or talk loudly and shrilly. 

1784 R. Bagc Barham Downs II. 268 My mother was the 
best scold in all Baliyshannon, and if she did not pipe it 
away two or three hours every day, she [etc.] 1792 
Charlotte Smhk Desmond III. 177 He goes piping about, 
and talks of unequal representation, and the weight of taxes 
x866 Chr Rossetti Prince's Progr , etc 3 Voices piped on 
the gale. 

d. To weep, to cry. colloq. or slang. (Cf. to 
pipe ends eye* 7 ) 

X797 Mrs. M Robinson WaUinghani III. 3^0 She has 
been piping all the way down to Bath a 18x4 Diboik 
Smg* True Courage i, *Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be 
piping 1824 Lady Granville Lett. (X894) 1 . 283 The organ 
. is the finest thing I ever heard. The thiee or four first 
chords made me pipe, X901 Farmer Sleuig* Pipe* (x) to 
talkj and (a) to cry , also to pipe up* to take a pipe* to tune 
one's pipes* and to pipe ends eye* 

6. irons* To utter a. m a peeping or cheeping 
voice, as a mouse; Tb. in a loud shrill or clear 
voice, as a song-bird, a singer, or speaker. 

X377 Langl P* pi, B xviii. 406 Thanne piped pees of 
poysye a note, Clanor esi sohio post maxima nebma phe- 
bus. c 1384 Chaucer H Fame 11, 277 Ho w every noyse, or 
sovne .Tbogh hyt were piped of a mouse Mote nede come 
to Fames house 1333 T Wilson Rhei (1580) 223 One 
pipes out bis woordes so small, through defauke of his 
wynde pipe, that ye would thinke he whisteled, 1567 Gud% 
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PIPE. 

1^ Godht B CS. T, S ) 208 Sa sail they pipe a merie fit. 
1706 E Ward Wooden World Diss (1708) 97 The same old 
Song . which they have pip'd to each other these many 
Years 1750 Gray JSlegy 103 Oft as the woodlark piped her 
farewell song 1840 Thacklray Caiheririe 1, The b^s piped 
out an hurrah 1842 Tennyson Lav^icclot <5* G 11, Some- 
times the linnet piped his song x86i Thackeray Fwr 
Georges i, Italian soprani piped their Latin rhymes in place 
of ihe hymns 1871 R Ellis Cat»lltis\\\ 153 J^ove can 
angiily pipe adieu. 

7 To ppe one's eye or eyes (oiig Natti* slang) : 
to shed tears, weep, cry. 

1789 C Dibdin Song-. Poor Jack 111. What argufies sniv'hng 
and piping your eye? a 18x4 Seuloys Ret n i m New 
Brtt Theoire II. 337 Lucy and he must have piped their 
eyes enough by this time. 1844 Dickens Mart C/mz, 
AXMj, He was very fiail and tearful his own peculiar 
mission was to pipe his eye 1B97 ‘Ouitda Mmsarenes 
Axxii, ' One don £ pipe one’s eye when one comes into a 
fortun* said the wheelwi ight 

III. 8 , Pugthsiic slang (tntr.) To breathe 
hard, pant from violent exeiUon or exhaustion 

x8x4 Snorting Mag XLIV 73 Painter at length fell from 
weakness, and both were at this time piping. 1826 Iktd 
XVII 283 Bob was piping a little, but said^ nothing was 
the matter'. xSay De Quincey Minder Wks i86a IV. 33 
The baker came up piping 

XV. 9. Pipe up. a irans. To blow up, 
commence to play or sing, strike up Also adsoh 

^1425 Coai, Persev, 457 {Stage directly Pipe vp music 
CIS70 Jfrtir Wit ^ Science iv, iii. in Hazl Dodsley II 372 
Pipe us up a galliard, nunstrel 1375 Gaimn Gnrion n v. 
ibid. HI. 3IX lu the meantime fellows, pipe up your fiddles 
1883 Stevenson Treas Isl i. iii, Once he piped up to a 
diffeient mr, a kind of country love song. 

b. inir. To laise the voice, spealc up in a 
piping voice ; to nse or increase, as the wind. 

1889 ‘Mark Twain* Yavhee ai Cii K, Arthur (ed. 
Tauciin.) I. 167 As the guard laid a hand upon me, she 
piped up with the tranquilest confidence, imx naily 
C/tron 14 May 8/7 The wind had piped up to half a gale 
overnight 

Pipe (paip), [f. Pipe sb,\ senses 3-5 ] 

l, tl- trans» ?To draw through pipes or 
taps ; to drink. Ois, rat e 

*578 Lanehak Lei (x87il 45 In lyttl more then a three 
dayz space, 73 tunn of Ale & Beer waz pyept vp quite. 

1 2. %ntr. ? To flow or be conveyed as through 
a pipe. Ohs. 

1656 R. Short Drinking Water Pref, A ij b, We see so 
many kickshaws in all sciences and new Paradoxes m 
Phy sick, piping out of the Novelists Braines. 

II 3. trans^ Gardening To propagate (pinks, 
etc ) by cuttings or slips taken off at a joint of the 
stem , see quot. 1856 , and Piphstg vhL sb*'^ 2 . 

X788H Walpole to Mrs H 4 July, No botanist 

am I f nor wished to learn from you that piping has a new 
signification. 1 had rather that you handled an oaten pipe 
than a carnaaon one 1856 Delamer FI Card (xS6i) 78 
Carnations may be increased, after blooming, by ‘ pipings *, 
1 e the ends of the shoots broken o/f at a joint so as to form 
a short pipe*hke cutting. The pipings then are made to 
strike root. Pinks are more generally piped, Carnations 
layered. 1858 Glenhv Gard Every day Bk 194/x Carna- 
tions. .when all the shoots that aie long enough are layered, 
those which are too short may be pjNd like pinks 
b. intr. Of certain herbs . To develop a, tubular 
stem, to become pipy, 

185$ Delamlr Kiich. Card 78 It [celery] has a gieater 
tendency to ‘ pipe or run up to seed xpoa Eng Dial 
Dict^Pige Of onions to run to seed-stalks but not to 
se ed. C Bedfotdsh ) 

m. 4 a. JOressmaHng^ etc. To trim or orna- 
ment with piping (see Piping vbl. sb.^ 4), 

xSax Lever C O'Malley Ixviii, Her blue satin piped with 
scarlet 1884 Gtrls Own Pa^er 39 Nov. 138/2 Tne edges 
of the newest bodices are now piped, as they were some 
time ago 1906 Myrds Jrnl i Apr 10/3 If satin is used 
therms should be piped instead of being lapped. 

b. Confeciwnery. To ornament (a cake, etc.), 
or to form (an ornamental design) witli sugar 
piping (see Piping vhlsh.^ 8 ), 

5 ®*® PitiNG vhl. sh * 8]. 1894 Wesim Gaz xi Dec. 
4/3 The lower portion of the cake contains panels delicately 
piped m ^sngar xpox Daily Citron. 4 Dec. 9/2 Wanted a 
man.. to ice and pipe Christmas cakes 

IV. 5 irans. To furnish or supply with pipes ; 
to lay (a place) with pipes (for gas, water, etc.). 

x^4 Boston (KassO Jrnl. Jan,, A special town meeting. , 
to hear the report of the committee with leference to piping 
the town The committee will recommend that the town 
take Its water of Lynn 1902 Greckougk 8 c Kittredge 
Irofdsigz Any noun can become a veib . Thus we have to 
cudgel, to powder, to oil, to pipe (for gas), to wall in 

0 . To convey (water, oil, etc.) through or 
by means of p^es. 

x8^ IVlntSy Gaz. 37 Sept. 5/a A large Philadelphia 
syndicate has secured the gas rights in Indiana.. and will 
pipe the natural gas to Chicaga 1901 Daily Chron 31 May 
7/1 Fuel oil from the wells in Beaumont can be piped to 
PortAithur. 

7. Mining. To direct a jet of water from a pipe 
upon (gravel, etc ) ; see Hydbauiic a. r ; to supply 
with water for this purpose. 

xWa Rejk io No ReJ>r Free. Met. U. S. 629 The length 
of the season wll depend upon the water available,, some 
of the smaller claims are not piped more than one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty days per year At the large mines 
piping goes on night and day. 

^bJ^} tmns. To put (liquor, 
etc,) in a pipe or cask. 


X455 Mam ^ Househ. (Roxb ) 185 Reschard Felaw 
hathe . seiten befe serten here and serten flower pyped 
15x3-14 Act ^ Hen VIJl, c 16 Thoffice of packyng of 
Wolleyn clothes - and of oder merchaundises to be pakked 
tonned piped barellid or othei wise enclosid. 1766 Entick 
London (1776} I 410 

Pi’pe-Clay, sh. A fine white kind of clay, 
which forms a ductile paste with water , used for 
making tobacco-pipes, and also (esp. by soldiers) 
for cleaning white trousers, etc. Hence alluswely, 
excessive attention to the mimitise of dress and 
appearance in the management of regiments 

[1758 Reid tr Macquet^s Chyni I 198 This lute is com- 
posed of a very fine cretaceous earth, called tobacco pipe 
clay, moistened with oil of hnt-seed, and a varnish made 
of amber and gum copal ] z8o6 Gazetteer Scotl (ed e) 290 
Limestone is abundant, and there la a great quantity of 
what IS called pipe clay 1851 Mavne Reid Scal^ Hunt, 
xxni, He [the soldier] had got tired of pork and pipe-clay 
x8s8 W. Johnson Jontcaj^ej Vet bright gleams the pipe clay 
below the red breast, And m slate coTouied trowsers the 
line look their best iB 6 z Sat Rev 15 Mai 299 Hampered 
by conditions largely partaking of red tape and pipeclay 
1898 E J Hardy in United Service Mag Mar 650 He 
spends all his time cleaning his things, and would be like a 
fish out of water if pipeclay were abolished, 

a/tnb 1779 Forrest Fey N. Guinea 165 A remarkable 
rock ..of a pipe clay colour, with a few bushes atop X835 
Gen- P Thompson Exerc (1842) HI. 259 Not altogether 
perhaps what may be called ‘m pipe-clay order'. 1849 
E E Napier Excurs. S Africa If. 5 Theie was not often 
tune for the pipe clay observances of the * legulations '. 

Hence Px*pe-clay v, if arts., lo whiten with pipe- 


clay;/^ to put into spick and span order ; whence 
Pipe-cSayed fpl.a.^ Prpe-claying vbhsb. and 
ppl a. Also Pi'pe-clayey, Pi'pe-clayasH adjs ^ 
coveied with pipe-cIay; addicted to the use of 
pipe-clay. 

1833 Marryat P Simple ii, They [midshipmenl *pipe- 
clays their weekly accounts, and walks up and down with 
their hands in their pockets. iSda Knight Passages Work. 
Life I S9 Volunteer . had to pipe-day his white 
breeches and gaiters 1830 Marryat Kings Own xxx. Their 
well ‘^pipeclayed belts 1890 Golden South 167 His mate, 
very gruff and *pipe clayey 1836 Fraser's Mag. XI II. 
64s In these piping, and *pipe claying, times of peace 2859 
Ail Year Roundl^o 34 183 They are too soldier-like, too 
‘‘pme-clayish 

Piped (paipt), P* Pipe and » 2 ] 

1, Furnished with a pipe or pipes; having the 
form of a pipe, tubular. JPiped hey = pipe-key ; 
see Pipe jA ii b 


c 1520 in gth Rep Hist. MSS Comm. 126 A pypyd key 
for the wyket domus matris mee :i^49 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm Par Jos 34 The adders hurle none but with 
thrusting in theyr small piped toothe. 1578 Lytr Dodoens 
V. Ixxi 637 The wylde Garlyke hath no leaues, hut. long, 
rounde, small, holowe, pyped blades 1705 J Petiver in 
Phil Trans XXV 1956 It’s externally piped towards the 
Mouth x8az Clare Kx// 137 The ragged robin 

With its pip’d stem. 

2 . Formed into, or ornamented with, piping : see 
Pipe 7 )^ 4 . 

X884 Pall Mall G ^ Extra'' 24 July 2/1 A large vase is 
made of piped sugar X899 Daily Jmw 28 Oct. 7/3 The 
line ofpiped red cloth. 

8. Conveyed by pipes. 

X883 Gresley Gloss. Coed Mmtngj Piped Atr^ ventilation 
earned into the working places in pipes. x88o Anthony's 
Photogr Bull II 77 It piped water cannot be had 

Piped, ppl. ay [repr F. ptpi^ f. piper to de- 
ceive, prop, to decoy birds by whistling Cf, 
Cotgrave ‘ deceiued, cousened. .gulled, be- 
guiled. Cartes ptpies^ & Dez pipez^ false cards 
or dice’,] In phr piped dice*, see etymology. 

Forest Days {t8^^) 27s You must think me., 
ready to play against you with piped dice. 

Pi pe-fish. [f. Pipe sb."^ + Fish,] A fish of 
the genus Syngnaihus or family Syngnaihidsi^ 
having a long slender body and a long snout. 

^ X769 Pennant III 107 As we want a genencal name 
in our language for this genus ISyngnaihusi^ we call it the 
Pipe Fishi from its slender body 1774 Goldsm Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI, 289 The body of the Pipe Fish, in the thickest 
part, is not thicker than a swan quill, while it is above 
sixteen inches long. 1845 Embletok in Proc Eenu Nat, 
Chth II x68 A male specimen of the Little Pipe Fish 
{Syngnaihus opludton\ with the eggs of the female in its 
abdominal pouches, was also exhibited. 

Pipeful (p9i pful). [f. Pipe sb ^ and 2 + -pun.] 

1 , p. Pipe sby\ A quantity (of liquor, etc.) 
suffiaent to fill a pipe or large cask. rare. 

*605 Timme 111. X67 It doth, heate .a whole pipe 

ful of cold water 

2 [f Pipe A quantity (of tobacco, etc.) 
sufficient to fill the bowl of a pipe, 

S c 1613 Rowlands Fane Spy-Knaves 20 Who takes his 
ipefuTl vp. And smokes it off, with pujfe 'its gone. x8^ I 
JNGLAKE (1845) 202 PooT indeed IS the man in these 

climes who cannot command a pipeful of tobacca 

Pipe-layer (patpjUisi}. [f Pipe + 
Layeb sb, I,] a. A worlonaa who lays pipes for 
the conveyance of water, gas, etc, lb. U. S. 
political slang. One who sememes to procure cor- 
rupt votes. (See quot. a i88a, and next) 

1851 Mayhew Zond Ledour {x86^ II, 5x0/2 Rubbish- 
i^rters, or pipe-layers, or ground-workers* 1884 Sala in 
Daily Tel 8 July, You might take them to be pipe layers, 
or log-rollers, or lobbyer<;, or members of a munici^ ‘iW V 
a xB8a T. Weed Auiohog* xlvui. (1883) 493 A letter in wh£h 


he said that the men. .were to be employed in laying the 
pipes for the introduction of Croton water The Whig 
leaders were immediately stigmatized ns pipe lay eis ', a tei m 
persistently applied to them for several yeais 
So Pipe-laying, (a) the laying of pipes for 
water, gas, etc ; (b) in U S. political slangy a form 
of political corruption see quot. 1850. 

N V Trihme 30 Oct (Bartlett) The lesult would 
not be .doubtful, if we could be assured of faix^lay and no 
pipe-laying iSssLYLLLzndYisit U S II 6 1 ‘iftyoi sixty 
Irish labomers were conciliated for some years by employ 
ment in the Croton waterworks, so that 'pipe laying 'became 
the slang term for this kind of bribery 1864 Webster, 
Pipelaytngt the layinc down of pipes, as for gas, water, etc 
x88x Nation (N, Y.) XXXII 180 He wouklbegin his pipe 
laying at a greater distance,, . and fortify his combinations 
by many more devicea 

Fipeless (psrples), a. [f, as picc. + -le^s ] 
Without a pipe ; having no pipe. 

1870 Athenaum 19 Nov, 653 All the tobacconists’ shops., 
were closed, and Ned ai rived at his habitation pipcless ahd 
weedless. 1900 Daily^ Nffws 30 Nov 5/6 A native house, 
heated by a Chinese pipeless stove. 

Pipelet (poiplet). nome-wd [f as prec 
-LET.] A small pipe; in quot. a weak piping voice 
(Pipe 2 ) 

1885 L B WAtroRD Nan d other Stories 1 , 237 The aliovo 
remark was uttered in a soft treble pipe, and at last half a- 
dozen other pipelets, equally soft, icspoiided 
Fi*pe-ll*nei sh. A continuous line of pipes , a 
conduit of iron pipes for conveying petiolcum fiom 
the oil-wells to the market or refinery, or for sup- 
plying water to a town 01 district. Also attrib. 
Hence Pl‘pe-line v irans, to provide -with, or 
convey by, a line of pipes, 

X883 Ceidury July 333/a When the tank at a well is 
nearly full, notice is sent to the nearest agency of the pipe 
linea Ibid. 334/2 T he pipe line system was a thing of small 
beginnings and slow growth x886 Pall Mall G. sa Oct. afs 
Russia has the finest oil field in the world m the Trans- 
Caucasus, which she is now ‘pipe-lining* down to the Black 
Sen x^z Daily News 3 June s/6 A temporary pipe line 
has been laid across the bed of the Mersey,, and now the 
water is being discharged on the Lancashire side. 
Pipe-major, -maker, etc * see Prw: sbt u. 
Pipeman (pDi*pm 51 'n). [f. Pipe sb.^ + Man jA] 
1 A man who smokes a pipe, mme-use. 

1826 Blackm Mag XX 155 iWticulnr pipcmen, and soli* 
tary cigarera, no doubt, always existed 

2 . A workman who attends to a pipe, c. g. m 
hydraulic mining. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining ix Gravel miners 
andpjpemen 3898 CenUtryMag, Feb.490/3 The lieutenant 
..tried to pull this unhappy pipe-man with him* 
FipesuoutlL (parpmauji) A fish of the genus 
JPisiularia or family Pisinlanidst, characterized 
by a long pipe-hke snout. So Pi'pe-montlieA 
(-mau'Bd, -mau]>t) having such a snout. 

Piper 1 (parpsi). [OE, plpere^ f. pipe^ Pipe 

-ERl.] 

1 , One who plays on a pipe {esp. a strolling 
musician) ; in Scotland spec, one who plays on the 
bagpipe. 

egn^Rnshw Gosp Matt ix 23 pa cwom se haslend in hus 
pas a 1 do^monncs & )ia pipera<i {Ags, Gosp. hwi^tlerasj 

& menigu ruxlende, nxioo voc. m Wr.-Wuleker 3xi/ax 
Tihicen^ plpere xx Ihtd 530/23 ’libieen, pipare cxgl4 
Chaucer House F. in. X44 Pipers of alle Duche tonge. 
c 1^0 Prontp. Parv 401/1 '^ypatCf fsiulator. X56X T. 
Norton CaeznWs Inst tv xiii. (1634) 6a r As the common 
people say, he ts an evill piper but a good fidler. X574 
Prwy Council Scot. II. 4x8 Edmond Broun, ane Ilieland 
pyper. 1599 Shaks. Much Adov.v* 131 l.et's linue a dance* 
.Strike vp Pipers i< 54 x Bbst Z'Vrw/ Bks. (Surtees) 97 
There is Sd allowed to a piper for playing to the clippers 
all the day. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 7 1*3 At their con- 
vivial assemblies to hear a piper. X842 Browniko {title 
of poem) The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

atirib. 14.. Nem xnWr.-Wulcker 693/8 
a piper wyfe x8x2 W Ti-nnant Anster F. if. xlv, No 
paltry vagrant piper-carle is he. 

b. Phrases, ^ Piper's cheeks i swollen or in- 
flated cheeks, as of one blowing a pipe, f Drunk 
as a piper*, quite drunk, Piper^s news (.Sir.): news 
already well known. To pay ihe piper : i. e. for 
piping to lead the dance; hence, to defray the cost, 
or bear the expense or loss, incident to some 
undertaking or proceeding. 
x6d« Withal Diet. a86/x That hath bigge or great 


Spir, Qttix, Xr xxix, jerry..proceed^ long ii» 
recommending sobriety, and in tossing off horns uf ate, that 
he became as drunk as a piper. xSia Hoco Periit of Man 
1 . 11. 29, ‘1 came expressly to mform >ou*— *Came wuU 
pipers news’, ^id the lady, ‘which the fiddler has told 
" - ' r68x T, Flatmam Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 


e yoi . . ^ 

(1713) L X90 After all du$ Dance he has i«d the Nation, he 
must at last come to ^ the Piper bimself. X753 Cmebtrrf. 
LdU (179^ IV. 39 The other Powers canmx well dance, 
when neither France nor the maritime Powers can. .p * 



y, — had paid tbeptper, s 

choose the tune. 

to. j^plicd to A tree that foinishe« wood for 
pipes. Ohs. nonce-use. In quot. appositwe* 
cx^ Cbadcsr ParL Feules 178 The ^Idere ok, and ek 
the hardy asahj The pdere eha,..l'Iw boxtre p|pme^,.The 

saylynge fyr,. .The Aettw Ew. 
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2. Popular name of several kinds of fish. a. A 
species of gumaid, Trigla lyra ; so called from 
the sound it makes when caught, fb. In qnot. 
1674 , «Angel-msii. Ohs, 0 . In New Zealand, the 
garfish, JTemirhamJihtts intermedins, 

x 5 ok CiicsTrR Mat t , Dtai Ixxxiii, The Piper good 

foi lo be eaLen »x67a Willugiiby Icthyogr, (1686) Tab 
S. T, Lyra Rond , The Pipei, 1674 Ray Colled 1^07 
(Sia) P'idics 99 The Pipei, Raio sguainia Rondel. . The 
Coiinsh men call another hish, vi/ a soit of Cuculus or 
Gmnmd by the name of Pipei 1766 IC Anstly] Bath 
Ciittdi* IV. 6i She has oulei'cl foi Dinnei a Piper and Dory. 
X759 PiNNAnrir/w/ III '*311 The Pipei Ttigla Lyra . 
esloemcd an ovccllent fish 1871 Field 33 Nov 457/1, 1 look 
on the Pipoi as the float fish of New 2leal.mcl. Ibui^ I do 
not think tliat the New Zealand pipei is ns pcifcct in flavour 
as the Mellioarnc one 

altnh, i6xx Co ICR, Aiguille, a Tloine-backc, Pipei -fish, 
Oanefisli, 01 Home fish. i8ia Peunauf^ Zool, 374 The 
pipei giirnaul is freipieiilly taken on the western coasts 
1837 IJoNOVAM J)om Jicon, II. 185 The piper gumaid, 
..when taken fiom the water emus a singular sound 

3. a. A young pigeon, a squab, b. A sandpiper 

{CenU JOid^, 

x885NpwmN Diet Birds (189^), Pigconj French Pigeon^ 
I lalian Piccionc and PiAtoncy lAtiii /’//w, liLerally a nestling- 
hird lint pipes or cries out, a ‘ I’ipcr the veiy name now 
in use among Pigeon fanciers. 

4. a. A name given to beetles of the Cwcn- 
/ionuiii\ with n long proboscis, b A sea-urchin, 
Cidaris petpUhUay with club shaped spines, fancied 
to resemble a bagiupc (also called piper wchm\ 

17x1 Phtl Trails XXVII 35a Small English Pipeis, or 
long snouted Beetles. xSop J'wimonstoni. Zeiland Jsl, II. 
330 Jitc.l)iniisl Cidaiis, found in tlccp water, PiAei, 

6 A brokcn-wiiulcd lioisc ; see quots. j cf. roai er, 
X831 Yuuas r Horse x. ipfi Some hoiscs make a simll noise 
wlien in quick action 1 limy me said to he Pipois 1844 
.Sifwit NS Pth Fa>w 11,^337 Tlicic are many degrees of 
broken wind, winch lecelvo appellations according to tho 
noise enutted hy the horse { atiu on thin account lie is called 
a mpert tiumpelcr. 

6 . (Sec quol, and cf. PiriNO vbL 2 , quot. 
1 ^ 84 .) 

1884 PiiiN Did* AAicnlittre 53 PiAer^ an afler swarm 
having a vugin queen. 

Piper ^ (poi’pai). [f. Pipe sIk"^ or + -pb i,] 
+ 1. (?)A workman who lays or rcpaiis pipes; 
a plumbci, Ohs* 

1436 Cnl Aut Bee. Tfuhhn (1880) I 991 The feys that 
tin* pypm ys had lx foi ihys lyin for liar wadtyng aliout the 
town,, lx* yiciyt and puytt t«j the niakinge of the pypys of 
the hayd cyttc for a yui. 1469 Ibui, 333 TAdmissions to 
fiancluhe..Kichaul Beimel,] piper, LJoTm Welles,] packer. 
(John I’nlbol,) pyiior, 

2. One who smokes tobacco in a pipe. Now 

rare* 

*63 * T). Lupion London \ C* Carbonadoed 85 Ho is for 
the most pait a potter and piper. 1663 Gproh'r Counsel 41 
IhpcrH and Potters, to sit in Tavemes. 1897 Cent 
May 8a I The early * piper ' loses his growth, bocoinch hoaise, 
eflcie, lary, and stunted. 

3. Name ior a Icincl of cadclis-worm (also piper 
caddis)^ which forms a pipe or tube. 

*633 WAUON Angler xii 331-3 One Cadis called a Piper, 
whoso litisk or case is a piece of reed about an inch long or 
longer., .llieie is also a lesser Cadis worm, called a Cock- 
sxmr. .it IS much less than the Piper Cadis, 

4. A dog used to lure wild fowl mlo the pipe of 
a decoy ; a decoy-tlog. 

xBtfs \V, WiimcA*. Ping, I. ixt If given to Imrking or to 
frolic, or to take fright without occasion,.. such a dog will 
never do for a * piper x 88fi Aiheimnm ax Aug. aat/i A 
clever anangement of screens over which a bushy tailed dog 
nut unlike a fox— tlie 'piper', as it Is called— is taught to 
leap at the word of command. 

6 . A fissure in the coal in a mine, from which 
gas escapes : « IJlowerI 4 . 

1883 MandaidB Nov. s/8 [The explosion] was caused by 
what IS known as a * piper *, or air-hole in the coal. 1883 m 
Ctrusluv Olois, Coal juining, 

6 . Conjectiomry* f>ne who ornaments cakes, etc. 
with sugar iinnng : sec Pu'i? v*^ 4 b. 

X904 Daily C Aron, flo June xi/7 Pastrycook and Con- 
fectioner good piper. 

Piperaceous (piper^i’/as), a* [f. L. piper 
pEPi'jfiu + -ACEOUS, or f. Bot L. jtYperace-ai+-om ] 
fa. Of the nature of pepper, pungent. Ohs* 
b. y>V, Belonging to the Natural Order Diperaceie, 
the pepper tribe (typical genus Piper; sec Pepper). 

X674 Pii/L Trans IX, s Being, if I way so speak, pipera- 
ceous and biting. 1846 Penny Cycl, Suppi. II. 373/1 maiica 
or Maitco* .an astringent plant, .from Peru.. Doubts exist 
as to the botanical origin of the plant, some ascribing it to 
a Labiate plant while others refer it lo a pipemceous plant, 
tPi*p6ratei u;. Obs* [acl. pgo- 

pered, pungent, adj. f. piper Pepper . see -ate 
Containing pepper, peppered; peppery, pungent 
X683 Phil* Trans* XIlI, x68 Hot and pipei ate Antidotes. 
1693 XVn, 87a A. .hot piperate and Spicy Plank 

Bip6]?at6 (php^irA)# sh* Chem* [f. Piper-io + 
-ate'5.1 a salt of piperlc acid. 

1873 WATTS Fowned Chem* (ed, ji] Say The piperates are 
sparingly soluble in water. 

PipdrasixLO (pi'p^rSzoin). Phamu [f. L, pip^^ 
(see next) + Az( 0 - 4- -ine^ ] A compound allied 
to Spermine; chemically di-eihyhnediaminc {Syd* 
Spe* LexX Also called Pipem'iidlxie. 
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X89X Lancet 18 Api 897 It is stated that piperaadine 
dissolves uiic acid moie leadily than any other substance 
of a basic natwe 1894 Muir & Morlly Watts' Diet* 
Chem IV 277 Pipei axine Allhttifs Syst Med 111 173 

Piperazine, whether w the fiee state or as chloride, was not 
found to exeicise any influence on the advent of piecipita- 
tion. ipox Brtt Med. ^ml No. 2092 Epit Med Lit 20 
Piperazine is the best diug for the underlying moibid con- 
dition 

Pipexic (pipe’rik), a Chem, [f. L. piper 
peppei + -loj Pci taming to or derived from 
pepper; in pzperic aetd^ an acid (CjaHioOi) ob- 
tained by boiling pipenne with potash. 

x866 Waits Did Chem IV 633 Piperic acid foims 
yellowish capiDaiy needles, in the moist state. a sulphur- 
yellow jelly which shi inks on drying 1876 [bce Piperidine]. 
Piperidge, variant of Pipperidge. 
Piperidine (pipe^ndom) Chem* [mod. f. L. 
pipe) pepper + -ide + -ine 6.] * A volatile base 
((J,lIuN) produced by the action of alkalis on 
pipei me * (Watts). P" oimerly also ptpendta, 

1837 Miuer Rlcm Chem III 286 Pipeiidine ..This is 
a icmaikable oily base, with a pungent odour, recalling 
both that of aminonhi, and that of peppei. xSw Watts 
Did Chem* IV 656 1876 Hari ey Mat, Med (ed, 6) 434 
NiUic acid decomposes it into piperic acid and pipendm. 
1888 Ri MSLN 0}g Chem 355 Pipei idine 
Pipevine (puperoin), sh* [f. as prec. + -INE 6 ,] 

1 Chem* An alkaloid (CiTlIjgNOs) obtained 
from species of pepper {Piper nigrum and P* 
iQngitvi)^ ciystallizing in colourless prisms, and 
melting when heated lo a pale yellow limpid oil 

x8ao Q* ffl. Set Lit. ^ A ?dlX 40s Pipei me is obtained 
from pepper, by digesting it in alcohol 1838 T* Thomson 
Chem* Org* Bodtes 760 M. Orstedt first announced, in X819, 
the existence of a peciiliai principle in the fruit of piAer 
mgruntj or hlach *0 which he gave the name of 

:^iperm. 1874 Garrod & Baxyrr Alai Med. (1880) 349 A 
nitiogenizcd feeble base, Fipcrine .. m rhomboidal prisms, 
white, almost tasteless, and inodorous. 

2 — Pbperino, late (Isidore) rare^^* 

1882 Ogiivie, PiAenn^ Pi/erine* i. A concretion of 

volcanic ashes, 

Pl'perine, a. ra7e^\ [f. L. piper pepper + 
-INB Peppery. 

1842 Blachw* Afag LII. 720 We naturally, with pipenne 
heat, rc affirm our dictum. 

Piperine, -mo, var, Pepertne, -iko. 
Piperitious (pipenfos), a* rare“^* [f. L. 
piper pc\^Xicx + -rnous ct cwerdious*'] Kesem- 
bling pepper, pungent ; * Piperaceous a 
X890 m Cent, Did* 

P^perivorous (pipei rvoras), a. mre-^^* [f. 
modX, piperivor-us (f. piper pepper + -vorus de- 
vouring) + -017S,] Feeding on pepper, as a bird, 

x8s8 m MAVNB Et^os Lex* 

Piperly (poipoili), a* [f. Pii?er1+ -lyI.] 
Kesembling, or befitting, a piper ; paltry, tiashy, 
beggaily, despicable. 

XS88 T. Harvey Disc* Pi obi 65 Their piperly vcrsicles, 
and othei beggerly tuimpenc. 1^7 Tomlinson Renon's 
Disp* Pref, bname that., those Piperly-Dirzards should 
not be. detected. x8aa J Wilson in Blacfm, Mag, XII. 
107, 1 don’t caie a tester foi that piperly poet of green Eiin 
1834 Tail's Mag, 1. 542/2 This is some of the piperly stuff of 
your snivelling poets 
Pipemo, variant of Peperino. 

Fi'pe-votlL [fi Tii*® sb?' 5 + Roll. jA.] The 
Great Roll of the Exchequer, comprising the various 
* pipes or enrolled accounts, of sheiifls and others 
foi a financial vear. 

x6x2 Davies Why Ireland, tic. (1787) 20 In all the ancient 
pipe rolls in the times of Henry the Thud, Edward the 
Fir&l, Edwaid the Second, and Edwaid the Third there is 
this entry : In Thesmro nihil* 1698 Wanlby in Lett Lit 
Men (Camden) 258 The Pipe Roll; with the black and red 
Books of the Exchequer, xyii Madox //«/ FxcAeqiier^ 
Explanation of Breinaiures Magnus Rotulus, The Great 
Roll of the Exchequer commonly called the Pipe Roll 1763 
Blackstonf Comm, I. iv 22a There are traces of it's pay- 
ment. .m the book of domesday and in the great pme roll of 
Henry the fiist, X89X Guide to Puhke Recot d Office 293 
The Pipe Rolls or Great Rolls of the Exchequer contained 
the yearly charge against the Sheriffs of the several counties. 

Pipevy (pi'P^ri). Also 9 pippiree [a. F. 
pipene (Frogei, 1098 ), perh. =»Sp. *piperia\ cf. 
Sp pipero cooper, f. pipa barrel.] A native raft 
or float in the West Indies and S. America, of 
the same nature as a catamaran. 

1898 Proofr Voy 102 We saw all along the [Argentine] 
Coast., the Negro’s Piperies long de Pipeiies des nligres], 
as they aic called, being no other than three or four pieces 
of Wood mode fast together, whereon two men go out a 
fibbing. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. ai6 We cut and made 
Piperies or Floats of four 01 five of these truncs, being light 
and floating ; they being tied together two or three or more 
of them, according to the bigness of the Pipei^. X&7 
XoBEnTsyety Centr Amor 151 The Buccaniets,. descended 
the river in floats or pippuees to the Atlantic. 
Pi'pe-sta:pple. Sc* and ftorih dial* Also 
-staple, -stopple- [f- Viv^sh.^ + STAPPLB,STOPPiaj, 
MDu. stapei stem, stalk ] 

1. The stem of a tobacco-pipe, 
x8x6 Scorr Bl DzoatfiXf Pinches or forehammeia will 
never nick upon ’t [the tower], .ye might as weel batter at 
itwPSpe-stSpIes 1824 i?ATri«/.^(i^XVI.337 Not worth 
tho notiQt of tt pipe-stapple. xSag Brockett AT. C Gloss , 
Pipede^lt a fragment of the shank of a tobacco-pipe. 


2. ^ee quota.) 

Z823 J AMiESON, PipC’dapple* . Used as sy non with Wiudlc» 
straCf for smooth-crested glass, Loth x886 Britten & 
Holland Eng Plant n^ Pipestapple Cynosnms cru 
stains The stiff stalks are used for cleaning pipes. 

Pi pe-stone. [f. Pipe t + Stone ] 

1 A hard red clay or soft stone used by the 
Ameiican Indians for tob.acco-pipes : «»Catlinite 
X809 A, Henry Trav. 24 The Portage du Giand Calumet, 
. which name ib derived fiom the piSrre h caluweU ot 
pipe stonej which here interrupts the river X84X Catlin 
N*Amer Ltd I xxix 234 The bowls, aic generally made 
of the led steatite or ‘pipe-stone’ Ibid* II Iv. 206 tide, 
* Pipe-stone' is haider than gypsum and softer than car 
bonateoflime 1833 Lowar Ntaw, i 2 On the great Red 
Pipe stone Quany 

2. Lead Mamif, A piece of cast iron (? originally 
a stone), having a groove through which the 
luyke or blast-pipe passes, in a smelting furnace, 
1839 Ure Did* Arts 756 The posterior ledge of the sole 
supports another piece of cast iron called ptpe-stonet 
scooped out at its under part for the passage of the tuylre 
Pl’pe-tree. [f Pipe 1 9 + Tree ] A name 
used in the seventeenth century to English Lat. 
Syrivga in its then wide sense, including (ii) the 
Common Syringa, Mock Orange, or Orange-blossom 
(F, sinngat), Philadelphtts coromnmy the ‘while 
Pipe-tree * ; (^) the Lilac, Syrtnga vulgaris Linn., 
the ‘blew Pipe-tiee'. Also the ‘double (white) 
Pipe-tree \Jasminmt Samhac. (See Pipe s6.^ 9.) 

1629 Parkinson Parodist evu 407 The blew Pipe tree 
nseth sometimes to be a great tree, Ibid. 408 The single 
white Pipe tree or bush, neuer commeth to that height of 
the former The floweis . are of a strong, full, or heady 
sent, not pleasing to a great many. Ibid. 4T0 The double 
white Pipe tree is mudi used in Egypt to help women in 
their trauailes of childbiith 1688 R Holme Armoury it. 
71/2 The double Pipe-tree, or Jasmine of Aiabia, hath the 
Flowers double 1707 Mortimer Nusb (1721) II 185 Lilac, 
01 Pipe-Tree, . affords fine scented Flowers in April or May. 
1736-66 Amory Buticle (1825) III 396 A liquor of a beautiful 
colour, like that of the Iilach or pipe-tiee blossom, 

b. Pudding Pipe-tree * see Pudding, 

Pipette (pq^et), sb* [a. F. pipette^ dim. of 
pipe Pipe sb ?- : see -ette.] 

1. A pipe or tube of small calibre, and of various 
forms, used (esp. in chemistry or in scientific ex- 
periments) to transfer or measuie small quantities 
of a liquid or gas. 

*839 Hsn Diet* Arts 68 We readily obtain a volume of 
xoo cubic centimetres by means of a pipette x86o F. W 
ORiiriN m frnl* .Sac, At is VIII. 324/1 By means of a 
graduated pipette I took a thousandth part containing, one 
thousand th of agrain of at senious acid, 1884 Times 27 Oct 
4/2 A ' pipette * IS a gla&s tube with a. .swelling about one- 
third up from Its lower end It is used , . in laboratories . 
for sucking up small quantities., of poisons, .. or objection- 
able liquids. 


atinl. 1881 Tyndall Floaibig Matter of Air ly^noie* 
I have called them ' pipette-bulbs ' because they are formed 
by hermetically sealing one shank of a pipette. Ibid, 173 
If., the india-rubber tube foiled to clasp with sulficient 
tightness the pipett^shank 1898 Allbutt's Syst* Med, V, 
437 Distilled water is then added, drop by drop, from the 
pipette stopper of a bottle supplied foi that purpose. 

2. Pottery Manuf* A can or pot fitted with a 
nanow tube through which slip or baibotine is 
poured upon the ware for decoration. 

Hence Plps*tte v, trans ^ to pour, convey, or 
diaw {affi out) by means of a pipette 
x8 Avier. Chem Jml* IX. X77 tCent ) The solution of 
arsenic nod ivas pipetted into the bottle. 1899 Cagney tr. 
Jak^e/Cs Chit Dtagn iv, (ed 4) 138 The mther is pipetted 
or siphoned off 

Pipe- work. [f. Pipe sbj^ -j- Work sh ] 

1, Mimng* A pipe vein of ore ; »Pipe sb'^'j a («). 

1653 Manlovp Lead Mines 264 Priingap«, Roof-works;, 
Flat-works, Pipe woilcs, Shifts x8m GlovePs Ilrsi Derby 
T 65 Pipe works lie between two locks or stiota, yet seldom 
follow any regulai inclination, but fill up fit»surea. 

2. Pipes m the mas^ or as part of a structure 
1890 Cent* Did, s v Oigan, The pipewoik includes a 

great variety of different kinds of pipes. 

Fipewort (pci piwiJit). [f. Pipe sh .^3 + Wort.] 
Any plant of the genus Eitoeau/on; extended by 
Lindley to the whole of the N O. Eriocaulacete^ 
comprising aquatic or marsh herbs allied lo grasses, 
with a membranous tube sunounding the ovary. 

x8o6 Galfihe Boi %^\Eitecmtlon Pipewort 1846 
Lindley Veg Kingd* 122 The presence, among the Pipe- 
worts, of a membranous tube 
Pipey, erron. form of Pipy, 
tTlphre. Ohs* rare~^K [a i 6 lhc F. pz/ie 
(s= mod.F.ji^^)) It* p/erOf pzffero Fife.] A 
fife or other wind instrument. 


/»x6o3 Jas I Choms Venetns in Farr S P fa<t I (1848)3 
Piaisc him with tiumpet, piphie, and drumme. With lutes 


and oiganes fine. 

If Fipi ^ (pf pO» [Tupi pipai*'\ Name of the 
astringent pods of a Brazilian leguminous plant, 
Cmalpima Pipai^ sometimes imported together 
with divi-divi for tanning. Also, the plant itself. 

x866 Treas Bot 188 C[sesalpiuid\ Ptpai produces pods 
which possess some astringency, and are called Pipi pods 
1^5 Syd Soc Lex,f Pi-pt, the astringent legumes of the 
Cxsalbmia papai, 

II Piyi^ (pt'PO* Also peppy, plppy. [Maori ] 
^Maon name of a shell-fish, sometimes(erroneoasly) 
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called the cockle, Mezcdesma nffum^zelandit^^ 
(Morns Austral 

[iSao Gramm ^ Vocab Lang N Ztaland 193 (Morris) 
Pipi^ a cockle] 185* Mundv Our Anii^es (1857) 
Piles of white shelU of the * pipi or cockle, brought ftoin 
the seashore for food x88x J L Campbell PoenatfW 204 
{Morns] Fern-root, flavouied with fish and pippies t88a 
T H Potts Oni m Open 25 (ibid ) Each female is busily 
employed m scraping the potatoes thoroughly with pipi- 
shells i8pa E krcvi^s Homffimrd Bound iis Sea-gulls 
loath to leave their bieakfast of pipis dug out of the sand 
f Pi*pieut, Obs rare [ad. L. pXpteni-em^ 
pr pple. tocbeep, cf '^»^iptant^pdpiant'[ 

Piping 01 chirping like a chicken or yonng bird 
1607 Collins Serm (i 6 o 3 ) x8 Like Anacreons fondedoues, 
some perfect, some pipant, some hatchl, some half hatcht 
16x5 T Adams Spir Navig 54 Hypocrites, a pipient 
bioode, cackling their owne ripeness. 

Piping (pai*piii)j "otL fJ.i- [f Pipe + -iNa 1 ] 
The action of Pipe 

1 . Playing on a pipe ; llie music of pipes or 
wind-instrumeals. 

c xayS Lay 5110 J>ar was gleomenne songe, |)ar was piping 
among 13 K, Alts 7042 (Bodl MS) At he fest was 
harpyng And pipyng & tabournyng 1533 Coverdall 
Ecclus xl ax Pypmge and ha^inge make a swete noysa 
1641 Hirdb Brum iii 12 The holy Sabbaths . . were 
wholly spent, in Maypoles and Maygames, Pipings and 
Dancings a X706 R Semple Ptpcr of Kilbat'chan xiiv, We 
need not look for Piping mfdr, Sen Habbie's dead. 1870 
Morris Earikly Par 1 . 1, 308 Unto their piping must all 
people dance 

2 The utteionce of a shrill sound, or the sound 
itself (with the varieties of sense indicated m Pipe 
V 1 4-6) , cheeping, chirping, whistling ; singing 
or speaking m a shrill tone, 
a xaso Oivl cj* Night 567 Bo pi piping over-go, Ne boJ> on 
Jie crafces na mo T»cvi«ja Barth Be P R xii, 

■xxxxTC (Bodl. MS ), Tae reremous is a beeste ihche to a 
mous. .wi|? voice & pipinge wij? crye <?i44o Promp Parv^ 
Pypynge, crye of yonge bryddys, pipulaius 155a 
Huloet, Pipynge or piepynge of byrdes or fowles. 1828 
Craven Glos^i. (ed a), Piping^ the mmical signal of bees 


(1855) 19 Between the frosty pipings of the breere 1884 
Phin Diet, Apiciilinrei Ptfing o/Qtteens^ a sound made by 
young queens when there is also in the hive a mature queen, 
but one not yet emerged from her cell. 

3 . Weeping, crymg. slang or ccUoq 

1779 Seward in Mme JfArhlay's Diary 16 Tune, No 
more piping, pray. 1837 Marryat Dogfiend\&^ What’s the 
use of piping, boys, I never yet could larn 

4 aiird) 

a 1711 Ken Stan Poet, Wks, 1721 IV, 319 Mirth, Song, 
Dance, or Piping-match, ryxr SirArxESu Charac (1737) 
III 127 The unmanly disfiguration of iheir.. countenance, 
which this piping-work produc’d. 

Fi’piug, vhl sh 2 [f. Pipe ©.2 and -t- -inci 1,] 
1 1 . The smoking of a pipe, tobacco-smoking 
1660 T. Hall Funehna Flora (x66i) 13 Christmas levels, 
wiA dancing, drinking, .ratting, piping, gamm? *670 
J Dawtry in St, Papers^ Dom 458 Too much piping and 
Iiottmg will he an enemy to him, 

2 Gardening, The propagation of pinks, etc by 
cuttings (see Pipe » 2 3) ; concr. a cutting 01 slip 
of a pink or other plant taken off at a joint. 

1788 (see Pire vP 3]. 1846 T Baxter Lzbr Praci, Agnc 
(ed 4) I. 310 Trimming off the leaves, except those at the 
extremity, which only require their ends shortened, as 
greeted for pipings. 1851 BecEs Florist 192 Pinks 
Continue to put out the rooted pipings, and prepare the 
bras for the next season's bloomers. X836 [see Pipe v *-* 3] 

3 a. The action of fuinishing with pipes or 
tabes, b. concr. Pipes collectively. 

1846 Athenseum 14 Peb 178 Professor Brande concluded 
ms communi^tion by exhibiting zinced iron piping. 1870 
Pail Mall G, 18 Aug. 4 Deluged with a strong jet of 
cold water administered through a piping 1885 Manch, 
Exam 17 Feb, 5/4 To supplement the supply . . by . , an 
cimensive system of piping from Peterborough. 

4 . Dressmaking etc. a. The trimming or orna- 
menting of the edge of stuff or the seams of a 
garment, by means of a fine cord enclosed in a pipe- 
like fold of the edge or of a distinct stnp of stuff; 

, the tubular kind of trimming thus formed. 
D. Fluting : cf. Pipe s&P- 4 1. Also aiirtb 
1858 SiMMONOs Did Trade, Piping a kind of cord 
trimming or nuting for ladies' dresses Piping-trons, dating- 
irans x8fo Plain JNinis Needlework xoo Of late yearSi 
the net of piping has been introduced into under linen to 
save trouble, a cord covered with material cut on the bias 
js inserted. tBos Pall Mall G 27 Aug. 4/1 The Princess 
wearing a dark blue serge yachting costume, the coat and 
skirt outlined with a piping of white, x^ C. N, Robin- 
son Brit, Fleet 502 The lieutenant's undiess coat .had a 
^ite edging pr piping. x895 A Morrison Chropu M. 
Hewttt V, 250 A man in a blue coat, with dull red piping [in 
the seamsj and brass buttons 

5 . In harness, A tubular leather covering for 
a trace-chain, or such coverings collectively. (Cf. 
Pipe 4 a.) 
x8« in Knioht Diet, Meek 

T 6. A mode of dressing the hair by curling it 
around little cylinders or roulettes of wood or 
baked pipe-clay; cf Pipe sd,l 4j. Obs, 

7 . In jewellery, Lengths of gold (or other) tubing, 
fixed to the back of a thin plate of metal to 
strengthen it. 


x88x G Wallis in Eneycl Bni, XIII. 676/2 Another 
smallei diadem found in another tomb,. is of gold plale, so 
thick as to require no *PjPin^ * at the back to sustain it. 

8. Confectionery, The action or art of ornament- 
ing cakes, etc. with cord-like lines or twists of 
sugar ; conc 7 \ the lines or twists so used 
*883 R Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser il 154^/1 When 
diy, ornament with piping, 01 ange blossom, ribbon, &c 
1884 Bvmingham Daily Post%2^ Feb 3/6 Well up in iceing 
and piping 

8. Mining, =HYJORAUt,toKmG* sec Pipe r/.s y. 
x88x Raymond Mmmg, Piping x Hydiaiiltck- 
mg X893 J W Anderson Prospector's Ilatuibk (ed 6) 
163 Piping, washing gold deposits by means of a hose, 

10 Bielallmgy, = Pipc 1 ye , the lormalion 
of bucli a pipe. 

x88i Raymond Mining Gloss , Piping, 2 The tubular 
depression caused by conli action dmmg cooling, on the top 
of iron or steel ingots 

Prping,/// a. [f. Pipe v?- + That 

pipes ; characlenzed by piping, 

1 Playing on a pijie. 

1638 Junius Paint Anc%enis9.^7 A most lively dcsciiption 
of a piping satyr, a 2745 Swift On Shadtnvin Gltt^s 36 
Lowing herds, and piping swains 1836-48 B D. Walsh 
Af Aehamians 11 v. Garlands, sprats, piping-women 
and black-etyes. 

b Characterized by piping, i e the music of 
the pastoral pipe (as distinguished fiomthemaitial 
fife, trumpet, etc ) m the Shflkspeiian phr piping 
iimeif) 0} peace, 

Shaks Rich, III, I. 1. 24 In this weake piping time 
of Peace. 1793 Dr Burney Lei to Mme D'Arhlay 31 Jan , 
The laws [are] more strictly executed against treason than 
m the piping times of peace 1883 Abp Forbes in xgth 
Cent, Oct 730 In piping times of peace, the national debts 
of the Australian colonies loom large, 

2 . Sounding shrilly; whistling; shrill-toned. 

13x3 Douglas Mneis vn, 1 17 The pyping wynd blew in 
thair tail] at nychl idea and Pt, Return fr Parnass in 
i V, T404 To him shall thy piping poetry . be directed x6a7-77 
Fcli ham Resolves z. hi. 82 With piping acclamations x8ao 
W. InviNQ Sketch BX,, Rtf Van Ivmhle, An old man 
replied in a thin piping voice. 1872 Darwin Emotions iv 
88 Dogs, when a little impatient, often make a high piping 
note through their noses 1897 OutmgiM S ) XX^ 358/2 
Xheie was a piping breeze from the southwest, 
b. In names of particular kinds of birds or other 
animals having a piping note oV cry : as piping 
crow, the Australian genus Gymnofhna\ piping 
guau, the genua PipiU, of S America and Trini- 
dad ; piping hara, the pika or calling hare, Zzz- 

r iys; piping plover, Mgialites melodns, of 
America. Also piping ballfinoh, a bullfinch 
trained to * pipe ' or whistle a tune 
1773 Barrington in Phil Trans LXIII 267 Well known 
by the common instances of piping Bullfinches 1^5 
to Pali Philip, etc 53 The warbling melops and the piping 
crow 1895 C Dixon in Forin,Reo, Apr, 643 The Gymno- 
rhinae or piping crows of Australia, 

3 . quasi-/7^?z>. in phr piping hot, so hot as to 
make a piping or hissing sound, as a simmering 
liquid, or a dish freshly cooked; hissing hot; 
hence veiy hot. 

i;x386 Chaucer MilteiPs 7 * 193 Wafres pipyng hoot out 
^ the gleede ? a, 1550 Freins 0/ Bervoik 377 m Dunhams 
(S.T.S.) 297 Ane pair of cunyngis, fat and het 
pypand, x6oi Holland Pliny II 141 Beanes fried all 
whole as they be, and so cast piping hot into sharp vineger 
^57 ^^fAomBarbe^o^ (1673) 10 When we had chmed . 

ng hot *707 J Stevens tr 
234 A Mutton Pye,,. piping hot 

-- - , -‘ON Lives 12 Gd, Men II xi 316 

The day having been piping hot 

b. fig Fresh, quite new, just come out, 

1607 Middleton Your Five Gallants \i 1 57 Col Whence 
rames noj^sir? Piping hot from the university i64r 
Milton Reform, i Wks 1851 III, 6 The Booke.. in defence 
of Bishops, which came out piping hot much about the tune, 
imRevohiUon Politicks vn 8 A Report is come pipeing 
hot fnm Ireland 1855 BROWNme Up at a Villa ix, At the 
post office such a scene-pictuie—the new play, piping hot I 

Fwistoelle, -el (pipistre-1). [a. "S. pipistrelle, 
ad. n, piptsirello bat, variants of which are vipi^ 
strello^ mspt-^ vespstrello, from •visperieUo, vesper^ 
Hilo, repr late L Hesperhllus for L. vesperti* 
ho {^ffnem) hat, f. msper evening See Diez (ed. 4) 
390J A small species of bat, Vespentgo pipi- 
strellus, common m Britain and Europe generally, 
i78t Pennant Nist, Quad, 11 561 Bat, Pipistrelle x8^ 
w ^ pipistrelle, 01 common bat of Britain! 
xBoa G Kbarley Links in Cham (1863) 245 No less than 
fifteen or sixteen species of Batn are found in Britain . The 
UttlePipistielle is the most abundant, of the number. 
Pipit (pi'pit). Also 8 pippet, -it, 9 pipet. 
[prob. imitative of the bird’s 'short and feeble 
note* (Swainson). Cf. Pip v,S and the dial, 
names titling^ iieiick, cheeper^ peep^ etc. So F. 
ptpit, pitptU^ Any bird of the genus Anthus or 
several allied genera of the family MotacHhdsb, 
widely distnbuted over most parts of the world, 
and having a general resemblance to larks The 
common British species are the Meadow Pipit or 
Titlark, A,praiensts; the Tree Pipit or Pipit- 
lark, A, tnvtahs {A, arboteus)\ and the Rock 
Pipit, Rock-lark, or Shore-laik, A, obscums, 

*768 Pennant ZooX IL 241 A species [of lark] taken in the 


neighborhood of London called by the bird catchers a pippit, 
1832 Selby in Proc Bern/ Nat Club I No z x8 The rock 
or shore pipit [Anthus aquaiicus),. In size it exceeds, the 
common and the tree pipet (A praiemts and arboreus), 
zd8a Hardy IX. No. 3 453 Larks and pipit larks arise 
at intervals, 1894 Ni wton Diet. Birds s v , Pipits, of 
which over 30 species have been described occur in almost 
aliparts of the wot Id 

Fipkin (pi pkin). Also 6 pypkiu, (1-7 pipken. 
[Origin doubtful. The form suggests a dim., f. 
Pipe sb,^ i -kin , cf. Sp. ptpoie keg, and Pg, pipoie 
small cask or vessel, f pfpa Pipe sb 2 But there 
IS no evidence that the pipkm was at firi.t a small 
cask or staved vessel.] 

1 , A small earthenware pot or pan, uwd chiefly 
ju cookeiy, (Formerly in wider sense, incliuling 
metal pots Now local ; m Eng Dial. Diet from 
Warw. to Lincoln and Siiff.) 

1565 Coopru Thesaurus, Ollnla a little pottc . a inpken. 
X578 LYTizDodocnsix, xhi 201 Buyled with vinegar and hony 
in a biasen pipkcn or skillet. 1622 Malyni s A ne, I aiv 
Merck, 79 Put them togethu into a cleane pipkin or headed 
pot, .lot them stand ouer the fne one houre 1663 Burn u 
Ihtd, 1 111 1160 Fieo from a crock ot flaw of sinning, As 
Men tiy Pipkiiib by the ringing. 1758 Ricns ti MacquePs 
Chynt I 279 Put the .Sca-snlt into on ungUi/cd eoi then 
pipkin, ana set it amidst live coals. x8o8 Woicoit (P. 
Pindar) One wore Pup at R Acad Wks iBia V. 355 A 
pipkin of brown aockciy x8a< Brockiti N, C, Gloss,, 
Pipkm or PtdKin, 0 .small eartnen vessel with a Iiandle, 
X854 H Miillr Sth 4 SJun xiii (i86fi) 139/z 'Ihe un- 
glared earthen pipkin, fashioned by the hotul, without the 
assistance of the potter's whetl, is held lu belong to the 
' blonde nnd stone periods ’ of the antu(uar>’ 

2 , U, S, and (?) dial A small wooden tub having 
a vertical handle formed by tlie [irolongation of 
one of the staves, a piggm. 

185$ WiiiTiiiR I lowers m Winter ix, A wizard of the 
Moriimac, . Could call green leaf and blossom lack To 
fronted stem and spiny i he hccLben platter sprouted wild, 
The pipkin wore Us old-tiinc grteii xfl.. T. A. UiliMS, 
Collect, NoiUngham U'otds (L D D.}« 

Hence Pi'pkinet (ttonce-wd,), a small jiinkin. 

1647 HrKJUCK Noble Numb Wks. (i86y) 404 Thou my 
pipkinnct slmlt sec, Give a wavc-offnng unto 'i'iice. 
Pipleas (prplos), a, [f. l^Jp sbA + -Lugs.] 
Having no pips ; scemebs. 

1869 C R. WLLD Notes Burgundy 1x5 Tlic Corinthian 
Grape, .possesses the great recommendation of Iwlng pip 
less. X900 Daily News 31 Mar. 7/3 PiiiIcmi oratigea are 
among the novelties liailing from CalifonUii 
PipHng, var. PirBLiNG. Pipouder, -poul- 
der, etc., var. PiispownER. Pippal, var, Pkepul 
fPi’Ppane Sc, Oh, Also pypane, pyppane. 
(Origin and meaning uncertain ) 

X491 Acc, Ld, High Tieas Itcot 1 . 189 Item, for v vnceof 
reid pyppaiie sylk to be beltis to the King 1505 Ibid, lit 
40 Item, fury pypancsblak silk, ,yd, 1506 ibid, 351 Tua 
pippanes rede suk for the Kingis scaikt hoii. 

T Pipped, ^ppi a. Oh, Also 7 pipt. [In 
form, pa. pple. of Viv sense a, but the latter 
IS not known so early,] Cracked, as a nut. 

tS45 Elyot Ditt, Cassa nux, a pypped nuite. 1552 
Hulolt, Pipped nutte,£/xrrrz»M.t. x6^ Broml Spnragus 
Card, V u, A pipt Nutshell and a Maggot in"i. 

Pipped (pipt), a, [f. Pip sbJ (or + -ed.] 
Affected with the pip. 

X797 Mrs a M. Bfnnett Beggar Ctrl (18x3) 111 . 284 
Ihere’s poor Horace sick in Ins nainmocfc, ami the admiral 
croaking like a piped hen. 1845 jAMf a A, Nett ii, You have 
no more stomach than a pipped hen. 

Pipperidge (pi'psridg). Also (> pypryge, 
plpxidge, 8-9 pipexldge, (9 dial, piprage, pi- 
prick) Cf. I^EPPEBIDGE [Derivation obscure. 

Cf, AF. pipetounge a hip, in W, dt Bibbeswortb (Prof. 
Skeat).] 

1 . A local name of the Barberry, fruit or shrub ; 
the latter usually pippendge-bush, 
^SAi^yvRiiuKLibellus, 0vtai.anika,.,2\t ofliunis & uulgo 
berberis dicitur, ahyuibus Pypoe*^ uoutur. xsfit — I/erbal 
11, T46 The heiherv tre, otherwise called a pipridKo tre, 
»jj 74 ^ & A". C. Wofds 74 Ptppendgts, Bar&rrics, 

Mss, ievjf 1731 Millfr Gaid J)ut,, liarhty, or pith 


1^, or Pjperufte Bush. 

2 , » PEPPKIilDUB 3. 

k8^ Webstar ^v,Ptpetidge, The piperidge of New Fitg- 
the A^riAV///oro,a1arge tree with \ery lough wood. 
Pxppet, -it, obs. forms of Pipit. 

Fippian (in piin) Mmh, [SecquoL] Cay- 
leyan. 

x8 « Caylw Math, Papers II. 381, I propose (to 
analogy with the form Hessian i 10 call the two curve* m 
^tetiou [previously denoted P and Q] die Pippian and 
(Mppian^ respectively. 

nppia (prpin). Forms; 4-6 pep7n(e, 4-7 
pipin, 4-8 pepin, 5 pipyn, 5-i pypyn(e, 6 pop- 
pia» pippyn, pyppep, 6- pippin, (6-8 pippen, 
•ing, 7 -toe). [ME. a. OF. pepin (ijth c.) seed 
of a fleshy fruit, mod.F, p^in^ pdptn pip; in 
Nom. dial, also seedling apple-tree: cf sense 2. 
Cf, It ptppolo kernel, grape-stone, Origtu obscure* 
Conxion with 'L,ftpo, a. Or. -em'iMimp 
km , » doubtful; in Sp. imd I* ‘ctwtimber*, 

also'pip The rMtftoushetwmtlieae Arnold 
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rippiisr. 

1 The seed of ccilain fuuts, including those now 
called pips^ and others . cf. Pip Obs exc. 
north dial, 

a X300 Cwsor M 1366 (Cott ) Pepins [so Goii , , Fatr/ 
coinys, i rut, cmnels] pen l>e gaue him thnn, J?e quilk a 
be appcl tie ho nam Ibtd 1417 |>e pipins wai don vnder 
lus tuiig, Par ras o J)am tlire wandes yong X348'0 Durham 
Acc Aolis (Suttees) 549 In duabus hbr. de Resynb san^ 
AKryisAi?a;//f Da P P xvii cWxxix. (Bodl 
MS )i Iluoles and pipynb leue|> whan J>® wyne is clone 
wiongeoute. cj^Ptomj^ 401/2 Pypyne, of vyne, 
01 grape , aeuttts x5oa Akholuc C/m au (18:1) j66 Yf thou 
wvll hauc many rooses thou niuste take the haide pepyns 
of the same roose% 4 hat bee light lype and sowe hem 1578 
Lytl Dodoem vi. x!ii 712 In the middle of the fimte fpeai] 
there js a coare with kernels or peppins x8ox Holland 
Puny I 447 The inner stones 01 pepins, which m some 
grapes are but single, or one alone 16x3 [see zc] 1764 
Lli? Moxon ItoHsm (ed. 9) 155 Cut them [oranges] 


Gloss,,Ptj^pm^ the pip or seed of the apple and like fruits 
t b. Applied to the germ of a pea, or the like. 
c *430 Two Cookery bke, 3a [Pesyn] wyl alls to«hillG with 
a lytu boylynge, to pci eye, saue he whyle Pepyn is ker-iii 
1 0. Kentl Cling ^^/peptta a gram ot gold Obs, 
z6o 4 E GfRlMSiONc] D'Aeostds IJisi Tndtes iv iv 2x3 
jj’hcy fintle little of this golde m pippin. Ibid, They caU 


golde w found either in Giaines which they call the Pippins 
because they arc like. .Secdcs of Melons,. or in powder 

2 . The name of numerous varietiu of apple, 
laised from seed. 

tfx43a I.VDO On KntryofUen, VI inio London (MS, 
Han 565 If i2i), JVpyns qnynces hJnundrellys to dispoil 
And |>e Pom cedic cuiageus to reconifort. 1494 Fabyan 
VII 605 1330 Pai sou 154 Names of frutes as well 
{^uiicrall as pomme^ an apple, and pKyre, a pcaie, an par- 
ticulci, as catpendv^ a ptppynj esirattffviuon, a choke 
peare. 1570 Lyw Ritfikues (Arb.) 120 The sowei Ciabbe . 
as well as the sweet Pippin, Siiaks a lien IV, v iii, 
a We will cate a last yeares Pippin of my ownc gralTing. 
xdap Parkinson Paramsi 587 '3''lus is a pretty way to have 
Pippins, Pomewaters, or any other sorts of Apples growng 
low x($ 78 WoKUnoK Cyder (1691) aoa Pippins take their 
name from the small spots or pips that usually appear on 
the sides of the Apple x88x Miss Pkait Fhvoer, PI, U. 
353 The pippins , weie so called because the tiees weto 
laised from pijis 01 seeds, xB66 Ttea^ Pet, 915 .Some 
[apples] of English origin Iwve acgimed almost universal 
celehrUy i for instance, the Golden Pippin, Rilision Pippin, 

, Hlcnhfim Pippin, etc j and iLcunlly Cox's Oiangc Piiipui 
has been In ought into notice. 

3 . i^i[)lic(l to a [lorsoii. slang, 

1664 Qornwbieat ton, iv, Wks, (X7as) 9S Tliou’it a precious 
Pepni, To think to steal so slily finin me 1883 Punch 
j Jan. 4/1 The Reform Ihll won't do it, niy Pippin. 

4 al/nb, and Cowb, as pippm elder, je/ljtj p/e^ 
trade ; pippin giotvcr, -monger, -pelting, -squeezer ; 
plppiu*faoe, a red lound face; %q ptppm-fated 
adj, ; \ pippin-fruit, a fruit containing * pippins * 
or pips {pbs^ \ pippin-hearted a,, faint-hearted, 
timid; t PiPPiii-flftuire - APPLK-atauraa 
+ pippin-tea, ?an infusion of pippins (a^r). 

1766 CompL Fmmerh v. Cyder, They .found their *pepiit 
cyder not ho pleasant m their moylc or red streak cyder. 
X598 Makston Pygntal, .Sat. iii. 150 tic neuer durst vnto 
thcbo IwAditiH show Ills ^pippin face. 1837 Dicicrns Pickvts, 
vi, The haul headed man ivith Die pippin face. z87a Bi ack 
Ada, Phaelon vi, This old bhepherd, with liis withered 
utpinn fat c. 2837 Dickkns Ptekw, vi, A little hard-headed, 
KipHtone ^tiippiii faced man. 1675 CorroN iUtle) The 


Planters Manual ; Iicing instructions for the Raising, Plant- 
ing, and Culttvaling all borts of Fruit-Trees, whether Stone- 
fruits or * Pepin fruits , x83j| Ur MAuriNKAU Tale o/Tyne 


the world. 1718 Mrs, Kalks Receipts 31 Take *l*ippm- 
Jelly, ztfo7 Hkywooii P'fqtre Playde Wks, 1874 II. 57 You 
are a "pipiiinmonger to call me Husseiting or apple iohn 
Z835 luhn Rev, LX I* 408 Uisbing, hooting, ^pippin-pciting, 
aiuTdrivitig them from the boards. xS9s Gulpnr Dtsput, 5 
A "pipping Pye that cost in the Market fouie pence. x6oo 
K0W1.ANOS Lett, 1/tuttours Blood xvxiii. 39 A Dogges yeo- 
man, or bonie ^pippin biiuler. X706 Baynakd in Sir J. 
Floyer Hot «y- Cold Bath, ii. 323 For his constant Drink.. 
■"Pipiim Tima,.. with hyrop of Rabbaricb. X745 *Pipinn 
tiade [bte PirviNKH]. 

Ilencc t PPppittcA a , having pips; + Pl*ppiner, 
a ship engaged in the * pippin trade' (see quol ), 
cx4ao Pallmi, on IfttsK in. 72 Grapis feire and greete, 
Pypciud hard {It, gratucallosil and drie. Z74S De Pods 
Pfng, Tradesman ni. (1841) I 19 If a merchant comes to me 
to liiie a bmotl ship of me, and tells me it is fur the pippm- 
tr.’uie ; or to buy a vcbsel, and tells me he intends to make a 
pippiner of her t the meaning is, that she is to run to Seville 
for oranges, or to Malaga for lemons. 
tPi’Pple|2>. OOs, Also 6 pypple (pimpel). 
[App. aim. or frequent, of Pipjb tntr. To 
blow with a gentle sound; to pipe or whistle 
softly, as the wind j to murmur or ripple, as a 
stream, Ilcnce 'h Pi'ppliiifir "ohl, sb, and ppl a, 
ai$s9 Skrlton Repiye. Wks. 1843 1 . 207 Yong scolers 
enbolned with the flyblowen blast of the nioche vayne 
glorious pipplyog wynde. liSS W. Watrxman PaniU 
PacicHS n. vilC »d4 Thel haue twoo .sommers, softe mm- 
pelyng wlndesi a inilde aien X55« Tha^ jSnetd, iir. F iv. 
Whan the.. wind with pipUng sweetc Is out at sowth, and 
to the seas to saiil dow call the deete. isSa Stanyhurst 
jShoU lJ» (Arb.) 66, I Now shiucr at shaddows, eeCho 
pipilng puf doth atwwe ma *89* I?: Hyp^oiomackta 
7$ b, SiU streames of water, pyppUng and slyding down® 


vpon the Amber grauell ti86a G Macdsnald D Elginbrod 
11. IX, They sat down to enjoy the ‘soft pipling cold ’ which 
swung all the leaves about] 
b. Uransf 

xs8a Stanyhurst ^neis iv. (Arb) 93 Had not I such 
daliaunce, such pipling bedgle renounced 

Pipple, -stone see Pebble, -stone. 

I*iP“POp» [Echoic ] A representation of the 
report of a Manser rifle, etc. 

1901 IVesttn Gas 14 Nov 1/3 Once outside the outposts 
of the babe town and llie fun begins, Pm pop— 'pip pop— 
the Yeomanry in advance have been fired upon 190a 
' blacm, Mag, Sept 399 The sound still rmgb in my ears of 
the metallic pip-pop of the Mauser. 

Pippy (pi pi), a [f. Pip sh,^ and ? sb,^ -i- -v.] 

1. 5 nil of pips 

Z892 Sat Re?', 95 June 728/1 A bitter, pippy lemon 

2 Stork Lxihange slang, (?) Sickly, shaky. 
xags Scott Leader 19 Feb, On 'change ., Mexican rails 
also look ‘ pippy ’ to-day 
Piprzdge, obs fozm of Pxppbrioge. 
IIPipsisSQWa (pipsrsfwa.) [ad. N. Amer. 
Ind (? Algonkm) name stp-si-sewa ; it is not clear 
whether the form 111 pip- occurred in some native 
dial, or was a white man’s corruption] A 
name for Chimaphila umbdlala (N.O. Encacem 
01 /yrolacesEt), also called Prince's pine, a low 
creeping evergreen with whitish floweis, found in 
Europe, northern Asia, and N. Anicnca Also, 
the leaves of this used as a diuretic and tonic 
[18x4 PuRSH Flor, A M0r Sept 3cx> ChwtaPhila is in high 
esteem for its medicinal qualities They call it SiP’S%-sewa\ 
x8x8 Kaion Man, Dot, 203 General varnuin se^s the um- 
bellata is the Sipsisewa or Pipsisewa and is highly edfica- 
cious in the Cure of cancers. xSys H G Wood Thera^ 
(1879) 499 Pipsissewa is piobably about equivalent to uva 
ursi in iis therapeutic value. x88o PIe?u Virguitans I, iv, 
131 Those woodland darhngb, the wild pansy, the pipsissewa 
[wtspr pipbewissa], and the partridge-berry x8^ Mill- 
6PAU0i( Amer, Med Platits 104 Chtmaphifa umbellata.. 
Common names pipsissewa, winter green, princes pine, bitter 
winter green, giound holly 
iPlpiil, variant of Peebul, E. Indian tree. 

Pipy (pai pi), a, (en on. -ey ) [f Pipe ^ -i- -y.] 

1 Containing pipes, tubes, or tubular forma- 
tions ; of the form of a pipe, tubular, cylindrical. 

X7S4 Switzer Praci Gard xl Ixxviii 406 When once 
Rellciy IS whitened tl must be eaten, otheiwise it will soon 
grow pipey or lot 1757 Ellis 111 /’/«/. T?ans L. 193 A 
white pipy and stony coral. x8x8 Kcats Endym 1, 241 
Wheie dank moisluie breeds The pipy hemlock to strange 
ovugiowlfi. 1851 ^lut R, Agpc Soc XII 1 28B A 
soft blue * pipy ^ clay, t e containing pipes of red rusty 
matter 1869 PiriLLiPS Vestw xv. 121 The crust foimed 
ovei the lava is rcmaikably pipy as well as cellular. 

2 ITping, shrill. (Cf. Fjpe jAI 2 ) 

1877 W. S. GiLBrRT Foggetty's Fairy (189a) 14 'Cheer up, 
Mr. Foggerty said a pipy little voice, 

3. (Jiven to ^piping the eye’ or crying rol/oq. 
x86x Miss Yonge StoUsley Secret xii, (1862) 179 ‘Christa- 
bel said a little voice, ' 1 shall never be pipy again ' 

Pxquable (pf kab'l), a, lare, [ft Fique v, -f- 
-ABLE.] Capable of being or inclined to be piqued. 
x86o Tennyson Let Dk* At gyle in Mem (1897) I XM.458 
Had I been a piquable roan I should have been piqued. 
PiquanceCpf kans). nxrtf. [See^ANCE.] -next, 
X883 Amet lean vll 10 A ceitam mingling of smoothness 
and piquance is not wanting 

Piquancy (prkausi). Also 7 picot-. [f. Pi- 
quant; aec-ANOY.] 
f 1 Sharpness, severity, Obs, 
a 1677 Barrow Seim (1687) I xiv. 204 Satyiical taunts do 
owe their boeming piquancy, not to the speaker, but to the 
subjMt, and the heaieis. 169B [R Ferguson] View Eccles, 

16 That the reader may. .judge, with what Meekness and 
Decency, tho with some measuie of Picquancy, I treat them. 

2 . Of food, clc. ; Stimulating pungency or tart- 
ness ; appetizing flavour 

X664 Evllvn Pomona iv. 13 To salute our Falats with a 
more agteeable piquancy and tartness. 1871 Naphcys 
Ptw tt Cute Dts I. iL 83 Imparling piqiiancy to the food. 
xB^ Browning Fenshtah Piol, 17 First, food— then, 
piquancy. 

3 . fig Of manner, speech, etc : The quality of 
being Piquant (m sense 3) ; lacy quality. 

In quot, 1683 said of the impression made upon the mind 
1683 Cave hcelestasiiei, Ambtose ^19 His style, .leaves a 

C iciiuancy and quick relhh in the Readers mind 1685 J. 
torr Car Life ii. 120 Give a relish and picquancy to our 
Conveisation x8a6 Miss Mittokd Village Sei u. (1863) 
305 There was a tasteful smartness m her dress,, with a 
geniillesse in her air, and a piquancy of expression. 1836 
IDmerson Nature, Lang, Wks, (Bonn) II. 151 It is this 
which gives that piquancy to the conversauon of asliong- 
natured farmer 01 backwoodsman. x85x D G. Mitciilll 
Dream Life (1852) 147 Hei conversation delights you by 
itspiquancy and grace. , ^ , 

Piquant (pf'kant), a, {sb ) Forms : 6 piok- 
ond^ -ante, 6-7 piokont, 7 picque-, piccant, 
7-8 pioq.u-, 7- piquant, 9 picqu-, piqnante. [a. 
t,piquant \jipicquanf), pr.pple. oiptquer to prick, 
sling; see Pick zi.i, Pique 'Phe form pic- 
cant was ad. It pucante. In 19th c, authors, 
piquante (pftcamt) usually represents the Fr. fern. 
piqmnU (pxkamt).] 

1 That pierces or stings ; esp, sharp or stinging 
to the feelu^; keen, trenchant; severe, bitter* 

Chiefly 


PIQUE. 

*321 WotsEV in Si, Papets Hen VIII, I. 43 Notwith- 
standing the pickande wordes conteigned in thEmperours 
ie ttei s 1549 Cii ALONER Et asm on Folly M iij, Who is he so 
blunt and restme, that could not with theyi pickant spuires 
be quickened? 1591 Coningsby Siege Rouen m Camden 
Mzsc (Z847} I, 29 This dale the mat shall wrote a letter., a 
lytle pickante, 1651 Lt/e Father Satjn (1676) 32 By some 
picquant words or aiguteness to put them into cholei 1654 
tr Scudery's Ciina Pol 6 The pangs of the Gout aie so 
Sharpe and picquant 2789 E Darwin Let in Zrfi (1879) 37 
Never to make any piquant or an^ry answer. x868 Lanier 
^caqnene t. 131 Urged him on With piquant spur 
t b. Sharp-pointed, peaked. Obs rare, 

1650 Bulwer Anikropomet 261 When sharp piquant Toes 
were altogether in request 

2 . Agreeably pungent or sharp of taste ; sharp, 
stinging, biting; stimulatmg or whetting to the 
appetite; appetizing 

c x6as Howell Lett L v xxxviii, [A cook] excellent for 
a pickant sawce and the haugou 1636 Stanley Hist 
Pmlos, V II. 78 The differences of Sapours aie seven , 
sweet, shaip, sowre, picqueant, salt, acid, bitter, X704 
Addison Italy (1733) 301 As piquant to the Tongue as 
It self. 1827 Disraeu Vev Grey v xiii, As piquant as an 
anchovy toast 2840 Thackeray Pans Sk -hk (x872) 227 
A piquant sauce for supper. 

3 , fig. That acts upon the mind as a piquant 
sauce, or the like, upon the palate , that stimulates 
or excites keen interest or cunosity, pleasantly 
stimulating or disquieting. 

xfips Whemcr Parit, be not in Ltm dissolved, etc, 47 It 
falls below being piquant, and keeps within the Limits and 
Precincts of Modesty 1706 Art of Painting 3x9 He 
[Rembiandt] design'd an injfuiite Number of Thoughts, that 
were as sensible and as Picquant as the Fioductions of the 
best Masteis. X792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights thorn, iv, 
144 Their husbands leave home to seek foi a more agreeable 
—may 1 be allowed to use a significant Fiench wotd ?— 
piquant society, x8z9 J W. Croklr m C, Papers 24 Aug.. 
Your notice? of literary works should be short, light, and 
piquant 1849 C Bronte Shi? ley vi, She disapproved entirely 
of the piquant neatness of Caroline's costume 1879 TouRGrn 
Err xxxv, 235 These charms combined to render her 
an exceedingly piquant and charming maiden. 1865 Mabel 
Collins Preiiieif tVomau xv, This lovely girl had not 
Wanda's piquant, pretty face. 

\\ b. After P', piqucmie fern 
1823 Scott Peueril xxxix, The monkey has a turn for 
satire, too, by all that is piquante 1850 Smcdley F Fatr- 
tegh (1894)52 Lucy's what you call piquante 1873 Smiles 
Huguenots P? 11 (1881) 3 That picquante letter writer, 
Madame de .Sdvignd 1898 Rider Haggard Dr Theme i. 
15 The face of a rathei piquante and pielty girl 
B. sb, rare. That winch is piquant, a A 
hedgehog’s prickle , b. A piquant dish , a whet 
183s Kirby A nan II. xvii. 2x3 The two most reinaik- 
able animals in the insectivorous tribe . ai e ihe mole, and the 
hedgehog, .the latter for its piquants, and the foimer for 
iti hand turned outwards. 1843 P, Parle's Ann IV 239 
He pined for the piquants— he bad dreams of the savouries 
Hence Plquantly* etdv , m a piquant manner; 
Pi*quaxitnes8 {rare), piquancy. 

1697 Potter A ntig Greece i. xxvi (1715) 158 If an Orator 
. .hath- been piquantly Censoiious. *703 Art 4- Myst, Vtni- 
ners 17 Claret loseth much of its Biiskness and Ficquantness. 
*7*7 Bahcy vol II, Piquantness, sharpness, bitingness. 
x8Sa W H Bishop in Harpefs Magt, Dec. 54/2 The village 
15 piquantly foreign 

Piq,ne (p^), "Forms; 6 pyke, peafce, 
6-7 pioko, pike, 7 piequo, 7-8 picque, 7-8 
(9 dtaU) pick, peek, 7-9 peak, 8 pyok, 7- 
pique. [a. F. pique, n of action f ptquer to 
prick, pierce, sling ; see Pique w.i] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

XS32 Pyke [see D 1] 1543 54 Papeis Hen, VIII, IX. 339 

Wherby occasion of sum picke might be taken awaye 1592 
Peake [see B 2] 1596 m A Colnns Lett Mem, State 

(x/id) II, 21 They ate in Picke against tliese 1597 Carew 
MSS (1869) 272 [These two Scottish septs are] at pike (one 
with the other] 2609 Skene Reg, Maj n 231 It is treason 
to moue any pick, grudge or querrell 1663 Flagellum or 
O, Cromwell (1672) 20 I’he like picques and quarrelling 


O, Cromwell (1672) go The 
pretences of theParlimfient 


like picques and quarrelling 
1663 Bui LCR/fW I 11., 1082 If 


any Member tberedi&like His Face, or to lus Beai db'i> e Pike 
1664 Ibtd ir. 1 545 'Tis no Fantastick pique I have to love, 
nor coy dislike 1667 Tlmple Let to Sir % Wks 

1731 II, 43 The Duke of Albemarle bad long bad a Peek to 
their Countiy a 1670 Hackct Abp IVtlliams i (xdoe) X04 
Another Fickin which they agreed not X67S CorroNiV^y 
Scojft Wks (1725) 146 You must not take a Picque, If he- 
speak plain and gleek, X69X Wood Ath. Oxati II 318 
Out of a puntanical peak. 1706 Phillips s v., 'J here is a 
Peek between Uiem, «t7X3 Ellwood Animhg Suppl 
(1714) 431 Upon a Pick he took against the People called 
Quakeis 1737 Mbs. Griymtii Lett Hemy ^ Fiances 
(1767) I 61 Tliat we should behave well to our friends out 


of love, and to our eneimes out of picque. 1894 Crockci r 
Raiders (ed, 3) 83 , 1 did not learn what was the pick that 
the Black Smug^ers had taken at the Maxwells. 


B. Siguilication. 

1, A personal quarrel or fit of ill-feeling between 
two or more persons; ill-feehng, animosity, enmity. 

XS3S Cromwell in Merriman Li/e ^ Lett (1902} I. 349 
Which Edmond Knighlley bathe., trauayled. to sett pyke 
betwene the sayd ladye and the executors, 2540 Si Papers 
Hen VIII, VIJT. 464 There were some that wqlde be right 
gladde to here Your Majestie and He were in picke to- 
gythers, x66i Feltham Resolves n, xliu (ed 8), Between 
entirest fi tends, . sometimes little peeks of coldness may 
appear, xfigx wood Aik, Oxon 11 . 92 Because of a Pique 
that had been between the Abbots and Bishop Laud nc x 774 
Goldsm, Elegy Mad Dog v, This dog and man at fust were 
friends, But when a pique began, The dog.. Went mad, 
and bit the man. 

lU-a 



PIBACY. 


PIQUE. 


2. A feeling of anger, resentment, or ill-will, 
resulting from some slight or injury, esp. such as 
wounds one’s pride or vanity ; offence taken. 

159a Nashk Four Lett Conf Wks (Giosai t) H Yoa 

take the graue peake vppon you too much 1653 HoLCRon: 
Procopius, Goth, Wars i. rs 'Ihis* Oplarw had a pique 
against Theodatus 1663 Dbyden Wtld Gallant it i, Piay, 
my Lord, take no picque at it i6fo-67 Pique to [see A] 
i676Mahvi:ll Mr Smi>ke Hivh, He bore a gieat pique 
at Alexander, for having been ptefen’d before him to 
the See of Alexandria 1766 [G Anstey] Bath Gwde xi 
iSt Poor Stephen went suddenly forth m a Pique, And 
push'd off his Boat for the Stygian Creek. 183* J W. 
Cboker Dmry 12 May, He acquiesced . with an air of 

pique and disappointment 1877 J^aEEMAN Aforjw Cofuj II 
IX. 4 14 noUi A Bishop who had turned monk in a momentary 
fit of pique. 

1 3. Ptqtu of honour^ a point in which honour is 
pricked or affected. Ohs, 

1678 R. L'Estrange Senecas Mfor, (1702) 522 There can 
be no Interfeiing upon a Pique of Honour 1687 Dryden 
Mtnd ^ P, 111 401 Add long prescription of established 
laws, And picque of honour to maintain a cause 
Pique (pfk), sb,^ Also 7 pioq.(ue, piokq.Tie. 

S a F piCf in same sense, of uncertain origin. 
Taken by Hatz.-Darm. as a sense of j>Ui pick, 
pike, (mountain) peak ; Littre takes it as a distinct 
word.)] In Piquet^ The winning of thirty points 
on cards and play, before one’s opponent begins to 
count, entitling the player to begin his score at 
sixty. Cf. IIBPIQUE. 

Temple Let, to Ld, Arlington Wks, imi II 93 In 
their Audiences . the Cards commonly run high, and all 
is Picque and Hepicque between them 1674 Cotton 
Comj^l, Gamester v\ 81 The youngers Blank shall bar the 
formei and hinder his Picq and Repicq [printed Picy and 
Repicyl 1688 R Holme Armoury na xvi. (Roxb.) 73/2 A 
Picy m the game of Picket, Chamders Cycf, s y 

Pigneti If he can make up thirty, part m hand, and part 
play, ere the other has told any thing, he reckons foi them 
sixty ^And this is called a pique. Whence the name of 
the ^me, z86i Macm Mag Dec 1:37. 
t Pique, .3 Obs, [a. F. or quasi-F., ad. L 
pica ] PiOA 2, depraved appetite. 

1678 Butler Hud iii ii 809 Though it have the Pique, 
and long, 'Tis still for something in the wrong , As Women 
long. 

Pique (p* k^, pik), Also 7 pioo. [a. 
Sp. Amer. ptpit^ ad. Quichna piqut (Gonzalez 
Holguin (Tschudi) flea, chigoe.] 

1 . « Chigoe. 


1748 Earthquake of Pefu iii ai6A little Insect, call'd 
Pico which gets insensibly into the Feet. 1738 Adams ti 
UUoas Voy in Pinkerton (i8q8 ) XIV. 340 The insect . 
called niguaand in Peru pique, is shaped litie a dea. x8i6 
Kirby & Sp EntomoL iv (1818J I 103 , 1 am speaking of 
the celebrated Chigoe or Jiggeii, called also Pique, 

2. 'A name for Argos mgroy a blind tick whicb 
sometimes causes sores on men or animals ' {Sfd, 
Soc, Lex, 1895). 

Pique, sbfi Enon, form of Peak sb,^ 

1826 P PooNDEN France ^ Italy s A close-bound cap 
which dwindles nearly to a pique 1845 Browning Haw 
they brought Gd Hews 11 , 1 turned in my saddle and made 
its girths tight, Then shortened each stiitup, and set the 
pique right 

Pique, obs form of Pike sh 3 and 6 
Pique (p«k), Also 7-8 picque, (9 peak) 
[a. P. piquer to prick, sting, stimulate, nutate, 
excite ; se ptquer^ to take offence.] 

1. ttans^ To puck the feelings of; to excite to 
anger, resentment, or enmity; to initate; to offend 
by wounding pnde or vanity 
1671 R. MacWard True Nonconf 103 You think you 
picque him wittily, when you say, *any thing in Scuptuie 
that makes for you, call it oidinaiy; and what doth not 
please, IS extraoidinary 1673 W Pcrwich Dispatches 
(Roy Hist Soc ) 264 The gentiy . are malcontents, being all 
piqued against the C. de Monterei, 1732 Pope Ep, Bathunt 
349 The Dev'l was piqu’d, such saintship to heboid 1766 
Fordyce Semu Yng, Wow, (1767) I. u 76 Sie piques 
our pride, and offends our judgment 1796 Elw a Hamilton 
Lett, Hindoo Pa/ah (i8zi) I 233 A little ptequed Iw the 
excess of his mirth. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is (1846) I, iii. 
182 Piqued at this opposition to his wishes 1862 Goulburn 
Pets Reltg viii 111 (1873) 221 This moment oui vanity is 
piqued 1876 MubYorbs, Gloss b v. Peak, ‘ He’s pesOced 
about somewhat 


2 irons To stimulate 01 excite to action or 
activity j to instigate or provoke, esp by aiousing 
envy, rivalry, jealousy, or other passion ; to aiouse, 
awake (curiosity, interest) f b. rejl. To excite 
or arouse oneself, put oneself on one’s mettle {pbiS 
1698 Vanbrugh Prav Wife 1 1, My husband’s barbarous 
usage pK^ies me to revenge 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot 
(1749) i8 Fortune maintains a kind ofiivalship with wisdom, 
and piques neiself often in favour of fooL as well as knaves 
1786 ti Beckfotds Y athek (t868) 67 Her vanity, prompted 
her to pique the Piince’s attention *793 Minstrel I 102 
Taunting messages weie reiterated to pique him to come 
foith. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Kev H m. iv, Peaking himself 
into flame of irritancy. 1870 H Smart Pace for Wife i. 
You have piqued my woman's curiosity. 

•j* 3. absol, 01 tntr. To arouse a feeling of pione : 
to stimulate. ^ ' 

^^^^^jCheais Epil., If you must lash out, and 
think you can t Be wits yourselves unless you pique and 
'Falter iHo 163 P5 Every Verse hath 
something tn it that piques 


900 

+ 4r. znii% To pique at • to strive or vie with 
(another) through envy or jealousy Obs, fate, 
x668 Dryden Evemnfs Love iv i, Women of the play- 
house, still piquing at each othei, who shall go the best 
dressed. 

6. rejl, (rarely z«/n). To take pride plume 
oneself Const WyUpon'y aiytn, (=F. 

se piquer de.) 

X705 Pope Lett (1736) V 10 Men who aie thought to 
pique themselves upon then wit, *773 Boswell Tour Hebr 
10 Sept , We piqued ouiseUes at not being outdone at the 
nightly ball by our less active fiiends 1787 Generous 
Attachment II 113 Sir Jeffiy. piques himself muLh in the 
nurserj of the young woodlands X828-40 Tytler Hist, 
Scot, (1864) 1 I A poweiful baion who piqued himself upon 
his skill m his weapons 189a Pall Mall G 24 June 1/3 
Temperance reformers who are wont to pique on the pio- 
giess of the cause in the colonies 

Hence Pi quiug vhl, sb, and ppl a 
X7M C. PreOT Female yocley Club 22 lo entice unliappy 
victims into her net. and then abandon them to all the 
piquing seventy of ridicule. 1808 Jlifekson Wfit (1830) 

IV 105 One piquing thing said, draws on anolhei, 1834 
Faber Growth m Holiness iv, A piquing of oui self love 

PiqU0, [f PiQDE sb 111 Piquet * Qi. 
irons. To win a pique from, score a pique against 
(one’s opponent), b tnir To score a pique. 

1659 Shvplutgy Cutting ^ Deal 8, I was Pitkquet the 
last.butamnowrepickqt x668[seePiQurTq. i7I9D’Ukiey 
Pills V 278 He piqu'd and repiqu'd so oft. 1830 'Eidrah 
Trebor' Hoyle Made Fam, 49 It also piques and lejpiques 
the adversary, 1895 Snaith Doiothy Marvin vi, The 
mysteries of piquemg, lepiqueing and tapoUing 
f Pique, zi,3, obs. f. Peak to taper to a peak. 
1736 Mrs Calderwood Jrnl (1884) 307 Above that they 
had a brow band, which came piquing down before, betwixt 
their eye blows. 

(i Piq.Tl6 (pzkfi), sh, {a,) fF. piqu^y pa. pplc. 
of piquer (see Pique v A) lo prick, pierce, back- 
stitch as in quilting , hence as sb. quiUcd. work, 
quilting] A rather stiff cotton fabric woven in 
a strongly ribbed 01 laised pattern ; quilting. 

[1837 Carlyle Fr Rev, (1871) III, iv vii. 168 Marie- 
Antoinette was brought out. She had on an undress of 
pigui blanc ] 1852 Pep, furies hxhib x8si, 376/1 A new 
fabric called piqui, 1873 ‘Susan Coolidge' What Katy 
did at Sell IX 143 Lilly bad dressed her hair and donned 
a flesh white piqud 1873 Kniohi Diet, Mcch , Piquiy a 
cotton goods, flgiited or plain, and with a crimped suiface 
resembling cordings, 1879 Mrs A. E James Ind Househ, 
Managem 20 'Two white skirts. , hunting cord or while 
piqud aihtb z87x‘M Cambr,Freshm xi 189 

The hostess . . looked . charming m her white and blue 
piqud mointng gown. 

b. The raised pattern of such a fahne (orig such 
a pattern formed by regular rows of stitching, as 
in quilting). 1890 in Cent Diet, 

B ppl, a. Inlaid (with little points of gold, etc.). 
Also as sb. ~ Piqud woik b , see C 
x682 Hamilton Palace Collect No 1986 Bonboiinicre of 
tortoise shell, inlaid with sciolls of gold pique 1897 Daily 
Hetos s Jan 4/7 [Snuffboxes] in tortoiseshell pique with 
gold 

O. Cmb, Piqud work : a. A kind of decora- 
tive needlework in which a pattern Is formed by 
stitching; b. Ornamental work m tortoise-shell 
01 the like, foimed by means of mmule inlaid 
designs traced m points of gold, etc. 

1873 Knight Diet, Jl/ech , Pigut-woik, a minute kind of 
buhl-work ; inlaying metals in metals, usually, 

Piqued, obs or aich. foim of Peaked a, 
a 167a Wilkins in H. Rogers Life f, Howe iv (i8fg) 106 
While you are foi setting the top on the piqued end down- 
waids, you won’t be able to keep it up any longci than you 
continue whipping and scourging a 1697 Auimi y Nat, 
Hist Surrey (17x9) V 278 A fan Xiouse where tlit piqued 
Turret is. 1793 Mimtrcl II, 140 Shoes bhaiply piqued at 
the toes 

Piqued Cptki) y ppl a, [f Pique w.l + -edI ] 
Offended, irritated , excited see the vb. 

1689 Ir futieds Past Lett, Transl, Epist, The same 
leained Man hath mittoa sundry piqued Books with 
bitterness and gall enough against the Rtformed 174* 
Young Hi Tfi v 840 On his Wiles a piqu’d and jealous 
Spy 183X Wardiaw Zecharidh vu (1869) 133 'Phose 
mqiied and jealous enemies 1880 Mrs Four i silk ly 

V \ 19, ‘ 1 am delighted . ’, says Lord Charles in a piqued 

c Daily Chi on, 29 Apr. 7/1 One aftei another 
gratified a piqued ctmosily and laised the cloth and pa^ied. 
Pique devaut, var. of Picke-devaht Obs, 
Piquer, Piquere, obs IT Pikek, Piokeeb 
Piquet^ (piked, piket). Also 7 piokquet, 
7-9 picket, pioquet, 8 pickette, pioquette, 8-9 
piqueite. [a. F. piquet y obs. ptequei (i6lh c. in 
Halz.-Darm ), of uncertain origin. 

The Fi form is diminutive ( et), and the radical pait has 
been vaiiously sought in F. piCy a term used in this game 
(see Pique sb 3 )y piqucy a pike (weapon), a spade (in caids) , 
pique qimriel ; oxpiqner to prick, pierce, sling.] 

A card-game played by two persons with a pack 
of 32 caids (the low cards from the two to the 
six being excluded), m which points are scored on 
vanous groups or combinations of cards, and on 
tricks . see Capot, Carte blanche, Pique, Point, 
Repique, Quatobze, Quint. 

X646 J. Hall ATiir,? Vac \ 150 For Gardes, a mans fancy 
would be Slim’d up 111 ciibbidgc j Glecke reijuires a vigilant 
memoiy. Maw a pregnant agility j Picket I/wi/^ifHchet) 
a various invention, ids* (*/*?) The Royall and dehghlfuU 


Game of Picquet, 1668 Drydsn Sir M, Mar all i. j, If 
I go to Picquet, though it be but with a Novice in't^ he 
will picque and lepRque, and capot me tw^ty times 
together 1678 Butlir Hud 111 t 946 Than Gamesters, 
when they play a Set With greatest cunning at Piquet. 
17x0 Palmlr Pi overhs 290 Some confound a child b foi tune 
at ombie, picket, and hn/'iid xyxi Addison Sped No 198 
J I She admits a Male ViMtant to her Bed side, plays with 
him a whole Afternoon at Pickette. 1732 Popi Ep, Cobham 
8s His pride is in Piquetie, Newmarket fame, and judgement 
at a Bett 1848 Dicklns Domhey xx 1 , 1 he major ivas sitting 
down to play picquet with her, X905 iqtk Cent Sept 423 She 
and the King often spent the evening playing piquet or chess 
« attrib 1708 Rowl Royal Convert Prol 12 Not to forget 
Your Piquet Pai Lies, and youi dear B-issel 01720 Prior 
Efitl to P/uBdra 39 The Piciiuet-Fnend dismiss’d, the coast 
all clear, And spouse alone impatient foi litr dear x8x6 
SiNGi R Hist Cards 272 A Piquet pack now consists of 
thiity two caids only 
JJence Pi quetist, a piquet player 
1899 speaker 25 Mar 339/1 David Gicgoiw, a noted 
piqiu tist 

)• Pique’t Obs Also piquetfce. [r Akm lo 
PiooTEB ] The name of a variety of caiiialion 
X760 J. Luc Iniiod, Pot, Apj) 323 Phiucts, Dianthus, 
1773 Ash, PiqueitCy a beautiful kind of carnation. 
Piquetet, obs. foim of Picket. 

IjPiquette (pzke't). Also 7 piquet, 8 pic- 
Quette. [F, i, piquer lo puck, sting; in icfcr- 
cnce to its tart taste.] (See quots.) 

1688 R, Hoi ME Aimoury iii, ax (Roxb) 249/4 ITquet, 
wine fiom the Iluske of Grapes and water. 1706 Piiii iii*s, 
PicqueiteyC^x) a tart hoit of Wine us’d in some Pails of 
Fiance, by the mcanei Soit of I*eoplc. x8s8 Simmondh 
Dili, TiadOy PiquettOy sour acid wmej. .made, .by [Kiuring 
water on the husks of jfrapes. 

II Piqueur (pxkor) , Also anglicized as Pickku ’h 
[F , agent-n. from piquer to [irick • see Ilal/*- 
Daim.] In P’rnnee, or on the Continent, An 
attendant who directs the hounds dunng a hunt, 
or uius before a carnage lo clear the roail. 

1833 H Gulviiil (1883) 39, 1 followed i\ phjiuuiy 

who appeared to me to know hn^mStiiry .ind by keeping tlosc 
to his heels I contrived to see the stag taken, 1837 J, F, 
CoopLK Em ope II. vii 135 The ptqueia scouring along the 
load m advance, like a rocket 1864 M. J. IltttoiNS 
204 The postilions and pupteitrs all wore round gln/cd hats* 
II Plqm, piqioia : see Pek ba. 

1890 Cent, DicLy Ptqwa oily a sweet conn etc food-oil 
dciived from the fruit of Catyocar Prastitemc, 

tPiquier, pilieir (pikL*M), Obs, Also 6 
pxeqmer. [n ptquie) , i, pique Vi\kY, sb,^"] A 
soldier armed with a pike, a pikeman ; - Piker 'A 
1396 J Smythf in Lett, Lit, Men (Caiiulen) 92 A hundrctli 
at the most Xhkeirs and Archers 2598 ISauiilt Theor 
Wanes lit 1. 36 The Plcquier, either armed or unarmed is 
lo be shewed and taught the carnage and ssc of lus pike. 
Ibid, yj The good Picquier ought to karnc to tovse Ins 
pike well. 

Piqiiier, obs. form of Pickkeb, 

11 Piquillin. [Argcntuie Si>. piquilUn (ufk/- 
P/*n), ultimately from some Indian dialect.] A 
South American bush, Condalia mkiophylhi (N.O. 
Khavina€€t&)y having an edible drupaceous fruit. 
x 804 in Milllr Plant>n* 

Piqaot6, obs form of Picotee. 
fPiquy, obs. (?eiron,) var. of/iV«d, PicA^ a. 
1636 Blount Glossogr s.v. CAaiacteiy'uK Pi inlets ('liar- 
acters .arc, x Pearl , 2 Non Pared. 3. Bre\i.tr 4 . 1 oag 
Piimcr 5. Piqtiy [1674 or Pica}. 1638 Vnti uii>tPiquyt a 
Teim in printing, sec Pared. 

II Pir Cpi''^)- Also 7 pire, poor, 9 poor. [Pers 
pir old man, chief of a sect ; a title of honour 
(IIu[>kins).] A Mohammedan baint or holy man ; 
also Darn/ the tomb or shrine of a saint, 

X672 tr licrmcr's ImpireOt Mogol IV. 113 The Mullahs 
who with great cunveniuncy mid delight spend their life 
there, under the sliaduw of the iuir.icuIous Sam lity of tlds 
Pure, 1698 Fr\ iiR Acc F, India a P, 240 Haul by this is a 
Peor, or Burying-placc of one uf then Piophcls. 1849 K. B. 
Easiwick Dry Lear a X2i He forthwith Mtks out sonic Pir, 
or Holy Wan, to whose wUca Ut entrusts his child, *882 
FiOYtR Utu.xpl, Palmhtslan 73 Hetc w,is a pTr, or holy 
s[)ot, on whicli Kuii reverently de|K»sued a handfui of 
wretched dates. ^ xooo Makv CAkus-WitsoN He»e Petrie 
M. 116 In calaimly he tutus to his pir to help hint* 

Pir, ol>s. form of J’jhh, 

fPiraee, v, Obs, ran*. [Abnormal formatntn f. 
PiiiACY.] a. *«//. To practise piracy t Pirate 
V, 2 , b. Oaus, To obtain liy piracy; — Pirate 
zi. I. Hence t^i'iRCcd /// a, 

1398 Gklnsvu V Tacitus, ,lnH, xi. vl 147 A fugitum vulh 
light VQSMiis roldjing amt pir«ictng, 1660 F IfNtAiKi tr. 
l.e Plituds Trav O4 Ia:.i\iiig his olh«i ’hip with all hts 
pirau'd riches to the metcy of llw water. 

Piracy ,p3i»’rastj. AImi d Spyr-; Ci 7 -eye, 
-ole, -sie, [ad. mcd.L* pit alia ^ a, Gr. irti/idlTcm 
piracy, f •nupb.riis PiuATB: see -ACY.] The action 
or practice of a pirate. 

1 . The practice or crime of robbery and depre- 
dation on the sea or navigalile rivers, etc., or by 
descent from the sea upon the coast, by ^rsons 
not holding a commission from an established 
civilized state; with a and //., a single act or 
crime of this kind. 




PIBAO-TJA. 


PIBATEBY. 


Council (1892) V. 358 He complained of a pyiacie doone 
upon Inin by i u lam Ifinghslie puatcs 1387 Fli ming Contn.. 
IlolinsJud III ijS9/i I'leaiig fu^t out of RnglanU for 
nolablu piinsics, aiul out of licland foi IillIioiics not pai- 
donablu. 1630 K, yohHson\ Ktngd, Ltii/umo zj<| (3a 
those coasts he latliti exciciscth Fytatie, tbati Dotninion 
1702 I.ui rm I T, Brief Rd (i8s7) V iy8 Loiidcnmed by the 
coin t of atiimuilty foi 4 sc\et il pyi icu-s 1727 A. Uamii ion 
New Alt. Ji Imi II. xwiii 5 'J'liosc I’mluguc/u betook 
Ihomselvoi to Lunacy among the Islands, at the Mouth of 
Gauges 1807 (}. CiiAiMLHS CitUdoma I ji. 1. ^13 The 
Vikings coulinnj tln-ir odious piiaoios to the llaltii. 1879 
Fakkak iS/ Paul (iU8^) ?fr The total suppicssion of piracy 
by 1*0111 pey had rendoied the Mcditeiranean hafe 
yiff 1897 Mauo SAiisnuttv in Uo Loids 16 July, It 
was fcaied .that under the apjicaiance of educational re- 
foiui a scheme of wlut he might call theologiuil piiacy 
would spi mg up. 

2 The appiopriation and reproduction of 
an invenLion or woik of another lor one's own 
profit, without aiillioiity; infungcmcnt of the 
iifjhlb conferred by n iJatent or copyright, 

177X hucKOMiiL Hist, Print, 76 Tlicy would sufler by 
this iiu of piiaeyi smte il was likely to piovu a veiy bad 
uiUtion. 1808 med JtnL XlX, lie is thaigcd with 
‘ Jvitciaiy I’lrai y \ and an 'unprincipled suppiession of the 
snn ce fioui whence he di cw his infoi [nation ' 1853 Ihir ws i ru 
Nmton I, IV, 71 With the view of bccuiiug hib invention of 
the tclescoiic from foieign piiiicy. 

Piragua (pine gwa), periagua (pciiicu'gwa). 
Formb; a. 7 -piragua, 7 piragoua, 8 pirogua, 
poragua, poraougor, 9 poroqua. 7 pew- 
ago(o, -yago, -oago, -aqua, porriaguer, 8 perri- 
agua, -ago, poriaguay, -auger, perriaugre, 
-ftwgor, 8“ 9 periagua, -aga, 7. 8 potty-oager, 
pottiagua, -augua, -awga, -augor, -augro, po- 
tiaguay, -augro, pottlo augro, 9 petty-auga, 
-auger, potiaugua. See also rinoauB, [orig. 
a. Sp. firagua^ a. Carib fiuigua a dug-out; 
sub«c(j, iiiiicli cornijiLctl, esp, by popular reference 
of the initial part to pin- and pclly^ 

A. Illustration of Forms 

a« fx538 Ovti no (1S51) 1. 171 Lfamanlas losCaubespira- 
uiias.] *609 t'ifxiifh nchty vtilued ai A phngua or feme 
hole. %68o F. Ihunmr tr. Lt Blanc's Tiasr, 343 'i'hey,, 
betake themhelven to iliuir Canoes, or Piuigoun. 1684 11 
SiiAwi' rojf, (1729) 54 They took one Penagua which they 
found at iinrhou *716 Jk Ciimuii ihst Philifs JVar 
(iB6y) II tij Mu), ( hnrcU and his Foucs were coming 
against th<*fit,.wiili 24 PewougeiH, nic,iniug Whale-boats 
1702 ti, R(fc/ttin\ jl/adaxtiunr m Pinkeihin £1814) 
XVIr 797 And because the canvas .. is imiieiietrable 
to walvi, the hmuinock bccoineii a real puogun. X839 
Maukvai Pliant, Bhi(* xxvii, Tlie pciociua rapidly iip- 
piotichfd. zj^ox Bladw, Feb. 164 As boon as the 
prow of the ptrugua grounded, 
p), 1872 Sm W, TAfcaoi Phcov, % Ledercr xfl People, 
whom they,. fmeu away. .in Pciingo*#, X69Z Vroc, agd, 
Nrcnch m Select, fr, l[a>l, JITlsc, (1793) 474 AlaWiig tlielr 
esc.ipc in iheir swtd peruupuis. x^ S, Carolina Siat, 
(1837) U, XU5 Any boat, peirmguer or canoe. 1697 X^ureago 
isee Ik ij, X702 C. MArwKU Magn Chr, n. Ai>p, (1852) 171 
The pciiaga kept husking to and agatii. 17x9 Periagua 
fstte n. i], Z733 N, yersity Au/i, XL 312 A large nevr 
Pcrrmgua. of about 31 Foot in length. 2736 Idtd, 453 The 
Owncib tiftiie other two boats and Pcriaugen 1738 Hid, 
533 Chaseil hy three l*erriagoes. 1750 CL liuciiKs 
does 5 Omung hither, .in their small canoes, or Pcrriawgeis. 
*765 in F, li. Hough Slcfre tf Delroii (i860) 1x5 'Unec 
Iialtoes and two I*crnaugrcs, 1778 J» Carvbr Trav, N* 
Amer* 498 'J'he Fronoli tiadcMii,.i>wke of ilicm peuaguays. 
x8o 4 U. Ik Hhown tr, 1 *dnefs VieiaSoil V,S, 74 Two boats 
(nenutgab) were detached fiom Detiolc, X845 Darwin Voy, 
Nat, xlv, (1873) 994 '1 he peimgna is a strange rough boat. 

V, 1703 Dammkr roy, (1749) 11 L Om Craft was but Canoes 
and Petty O.igers, X730 N. jersey Anh, XL 451 He 
lecover'd himself and sebed a Pettiauget of Aldunnaii 
Korner, 1736 PeUiawga fboe Ik a). X739 Wiiitj utLD in 
d*ije •<}• y>nTs, (1756) yw We went in a Pettingua over the 
SouikL X740 liist, Jamatca 398 A Petiagaay and Ilalf- 
t lallcy, X776 N, Gai knk in Sparks Corr, Anter, liw, (2853) 
X. 301 Oiu [Kiople rail the petiaugicb oshoie. 

B. SignilicAtion, 

1. A long narrow canoe hollowed from the trunk 
of a single tree, and sometimes deepened by the 
addition of planks along the sides, or widened by 
being built of two curved sections with a flat 
bottom instcrlcd between them. 

1609 |sec A, «J, 1630 Caim. Smiui Traxi, tjr Adv. 53 Theie 
wuie SIX ]*cryagm»s, which are huge great treoh formed ns 
3 our Cauowis, Imt so laid out on the bides with hoords, 


they will sceme like a Htllo Gaily. xSof Dampiph Voy, 
(1699) aij Petea^dsw\i\ Canoals,,six^ nothing but the Tree 
It self iiiack hollow Ihmt vriso, and the Canoa gencmlly 
shorn at both ends, the Pereago at one only, with the other 

^...1 II .. tku r Tv r,a.r.l 'tin Tn 
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riaiivcH of ,'ib¥ntlsl» llieaoudJ aua-s" 1843 Pa^corr Mexico 
VI. V. (1864) 367 The canoes and ptraguns of the enemy. 

2 , An open flat-bottomed schooner-ngged vessel; 
a soit of two-masCtid sailing barge, used in America 
and tlie W. Indies. 

1867 Bond, Gan, No. X36/4 A small of purs called 
a Pariagoe, .. chasing and taking bis Shallm) laden with 
Provisions. 17^ mtsutY yml, 4 Apr,, I set out foe 
Fretlcrica In a pcttlawga— a sort of flat-bottomed barge* 
*744 F, Mooaa Geor^ 49 These Penaguas are long 
floats, ciu:r>iug from^as to 30 Tons. They have 
a kind of a Forecastle and a Cabbin j but the wt open, and 
no Deck, They have tvro Ma^a. .and SaUs like Schooners. 
Tbeyrowgeneilly with two Oarsonly. sSonNaPMliroH, 
XI. 45« A PdiAugfut, a iwo-mast Boat used by the Caribs. 
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Birai, valiant of Perai, S. Ameiican fish. 
Birameter, variant spelling of Pjurajtbter. 

X875 Knight Did Mech 1714/1 
Biramid, Biramis, etc., obs. ff Pyramid, etc 
Piramidig (priamidig) [Echoic, afLei the 
bird’s call ] A name given m the W. Indies to a 
night-hawk, Chordiles virginmius or C minor 
1847 Gossl Buds yamaica 33 We hear a loud, ahiupt, 
and lapid repetition of foui ot live syllables m the au above 
oui heads, lesembling the soundb, iniauudig^ or ^1’ me a 
hit^ 01 pel haps still more, vntta’^oiiiawit loid 37 Whitliei 
the Piiamidig retires afiet its twilight evolutions are per- 
foimed, or wheie it dwells by day, I have little evidence 
1859 Zooiogid XVIII 6976 The pccuhaiuy of flight in the 
puamidig 1894 NawioM Did Buds 737 Puamidig^ a 
Cieole n.'ime, ,C\}it>rdihi\ minor (Nightjar), being an iinila- 
lioii of Its ciy uUcitid ditiiiig its icmaiknble flight 

(( Biranlia (pxi a n^a). [Pg., fi om Tw^ipira nya^ 
vai. of piraya^ scissors, also this fish.] A vora- 
cimts South American fish « Pbral 
1869 R F. Bum ON Brazil II 33 The poor almost live 
upon the., dicadful Piranha X904 G A Boulcnoir 
to Editor^ The feioctous 8 Aincucan fvda.,,iierrasalmo 
puaya^ is known m English books of natural history as the 
Piianha or t^aiibe, 01 Coribo. 

Pirastic(k, vauant of PuiBAsm 
Birate (p9WTA»t), sd Also 5-8 pyratf©, 6 
pyraotte, pixotte, -atte, 6-7 pyroto, pirat, 7 
pyratt. [jxd, L, pit dta^ a Gr. ireip&r^s,!, ireipav 
to attempt, attack, assault. Cf. F pirate (1448 
in IIatz.-Darm.), So , Pg , It. pimta, Du dtraat. 
Gcr., Sw., Da./zVi?^.] 

1 . One who robs and plunders on the sea, navi- 
gable nvers, etc., or cruises about foi that purpose ; 
one who practises piracy; a sea-iobber 
I2387 Trcvisa llte^dm (Rolls) VI, 415 pe see heves of 
Dnnes [L. Dant puatxW X426 Lydg De Gml Ptlgr, 
23963, 1 luone pyxatys of the Se, Winch hiynge folk in 
IJOuerte X430-40 — Bockas i xxi (2554) 38 'Ihis word 
piiate of Pin bus tokc the name 1522 J. Clprk in Eli is 
Orig Lett her. ni, 1, 312 Pirais, Moi es, and other infideU. 
1530 Act 28 Heiu VI c. 25 ittlCi An acte for puni^henient 
of py rotes and robbers on the sea 156X Eden Arte 
Nanfg, Pref. rn’, Pilotes (I saie) not Puottes, Rulers, not 
Roueis. x6ox Siiaks Tiod N, v. i. 72 Notable Pyrate, 
thou suU-watcr Theefe. 2692 CoL Rec, Pcnimlv 1. 360 
Foi the resisting .of all enemies, pyratts, ondrebells. 17x4 
Br Bk of Rates le We have seemed the Navigation of 
our Subj*ects, against all other Pymts. 1776 Gibuon Decl 


if />, X. i 285 Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daiing 
py rates, 1799 Naval Citron 1 1, 315 River Pirates ply 
upon the Thame-, during the night 18x7 Byron Marred 


11. ill. 32 A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea 1867 Frcc- 
lAMlNoim, Conq, I.iv.102 In the mouths of.. plain-spoken 
enemies his people [the Noimaiis in Fiance] are only the 
Pirates, and himself the Chief of the Piiates^ down to the 
end of the [loth] centiuy, 

fig, xSjQ Baillv Besius xviii (2852) a6i Oh, Love's a bold 
liirate— the son of the sea I 190a Baily Citron 28 Apr. 3/2 
Four, eggs were captured by rats 01 other water piiates 
2 . il amf, A vessel employed in piracy or manned 
by piratcfa ; a pirale-ship. 
x6oo Hoi land Livy xxxix, xxxvi. 875 Scorning the coast 
with his pyrats and men of warre 1649 Evelvn Diary 
12 J uly, We had a good passage, tho’ chas’d for some houres 


as to say that she’s a pirate. 

3 . Any one who roves about m quest of plunder; 
one who robs with violence ; a marauder, plun- 
derer, despoiler. Alsoy??'. 

x^6 Pilgr Per/ (W, de W X531) 180 b, Y* great piiafc and 
Okie thefe the deuyll 2726 CAVALura Mem m. 226 It has 
been always a custom among the Soldiers in Fiance to 
evtort Money fiom the CoiinUy These Pyrates bad plun- 
der'd, kill’d and made the Country pay all they could get 
fiom them 180a Samvson Suro, Londonderry 129 No 
clover sown, on account of promiscuous flocks of sheep, 
which arc emphatically called pirates 2846 Lando » II eroic 
Idylls, Phin^nttdes ^ Ewtbe 80 Pirate of virgin and of 
princely hearts I 1850 W Irvin© Mahomet I, 255 Pirates 
of the desert. 

4 , fig. One who appropriates or reproduces with- 
out leave, for his own benefit, a lUeraiy, artistic, 
or musical composition, or an idea or invention of 
another, or, more generally, anything that he has 
no right to; esp. one who infringes on the copy- 
jight of another. 

1x668 J Hancock Brooks* firing of Pearls (Notice at 
end), Some dishonest Bookselleii, called I^nd-Piiats, who 
make it their pinctwe to steal Impressions of other mens 
Copivs.] 1701 De Fob Prite-ham hng Expkn Pref, (1703) 
6 Its being Piinted again and again by Pyiates 1709 
Steele & Addison Toiler No. loi? 1 These Misci cants 
are a Set of Wictches we Authors call Pirates, who print 
any Book, as soon as it appears , in a smaller Volume, 
and sell it (as all other Thieves do stolen Goods) at a cheaper 
Rate* 1837 Lockhart Scott Ivu. {1830) VII 117 Aiecent 
alarm about one of Ballantyne’s workmen transmitting 
proof sheets of Peveril while at press to some American 
pirate 2862 W Fairbairn Address Bnt, Assoc, There 
are abuses in the working of the patent law .,and protection 
IS often granted to pirates and impostors, to the detriment 
of real inventors 1887 S/takespearianayl 105 In 1599 two 
of them [Shakspere’s Sonnets] were punted by the pirate 
Jaggard 

6. An omnibus which infringes on Ihe recognized 
routes and snaps up the regular custom of other 
omnibuses^ or which overcharges and otherwise 


preys upon passengers. Now often applied to any 
omnibus owned by a piivale fiim or person. Also 
transf The diiver of such an omnibus. 

1889 Daily News 12 Dec 3/1 The ‘ piiate omnibus man *, 
who had no fixed loutes 01 stated houia The pirate pulls 
his lioriies to pieces 1802 Pall Mall G 19 Oct 3/3 ‘The 
'bus was a pirate *, said the witness I&id , Even in con- 
versation with an eldeily lady a piivate ’bus is a ‘ pirate ' 
and nothing else 1894 Times i Mar 11/4 'Jhis was evi- 
denced by the numbe: of persons being earned by ‘pirates 
many of which were running at the old fares 

6 Applied to animals the habits of which suggest 
puacy, as a. A species of hermit crab ; b. A small 
iiesh-water iish of voracious habits {Aphredoderus 
say anus), common in the eastern U.S. ; also 
called pirate-perch 

X857 R Tomes Amer tn yafan vi 136 One of the most 
abounding [Crustacea] is that which is commonly known as 
the pirate ’ .The pirate has no home of its own, but appro- 
priates that which belongs to otbeis It has a pieference 
for the shells of the buccina, marex, and bulla* 

7 atirth and Comb a. apposiUve, that is a 
pirate, as pirate-hird,^ -fihlntsteiy -guest; b of, 
belonging to, or inhabited by pirates, as ptiate- 
hrtg, -coastf -frigate, -hoard, -schooner, -skip, -town, 
-vessel, work, o. piiate-like, -ndden adjs ; d. 
prrate-blue a,, of a vivid shade of blue ; pirate 
'bus, omnibus (see 5); pirate-fish, local name of 
Uie glutinous hag, Myxineglutimsa; pirate-perch 
(see 6 b) ; pirate publisher (see 4] , pirate 
spider, Lycosa pirafica (see quot.). 

1842 Maccillivray Jte Brit Omtth II, Caiaractes 


XMX ^ ^ 

days the *pnatc-biis Tias turned itself into a moie 01 less 
honest tramp steamer 2760-72 H Brooke FoolofQual 
(x8og) III 86 We had gieat treasure in the #pirate fiiguLe 
18x4 Byron Corsmr m, v, 17 Repoit speaks largely of his 
♦pirate hoard. x6ii Cotgr, Puaftgue, Piraticall, ♦Piiat- 
hke 1B97 Pall Mall G 31 Dec 5/3 In 1832 it was noticed 
that, conductors of the new 'buses .* oveicharged pas- 
sengers, and met.. protests with .abuse, Theie weie the 
liist ^pirate omnibuses 1005 Q Rev Apr 365 This *piiate- 
ndden and fisli eating land 1M8 Wood Homes witliorit H 
XXXI. 598 The ♦Pirate Spidei {Lycosa piraticd^ .has similar 
habits, chasing its piey on the watei and descending as 
well below the surface 1761 Ann Reg, Tjk Ihe^piiate- 
towns of Barbary 1900 Morn Cluon, 23 Jan 3/4 AU 
^pirate work, mostly Jiom tlie United States. 

Hence Fi^ratess, a female pirate. 
x86a Russell Diary North * 6. I. xv 163 The pirates 
and piratesses had conti ol of both. 2879 Miss Yongc Cameos 
Ser* iv. XXX 327 The ' Sea Queen ’ or piratess 
Birate (p9ioT<?fc), S'. [LPibatexA; d,'F,ptraler 
(c 1600 m Hatz.-Darm,), It. piratare ^ to 10b by 
Sea' (Flono i598),Sp ptratearvMx, to pirate.] 

1 tmns. To practise piracy upon; to plunder 
}:>iratically ; to make booty of as a piiate; lo rob, 
to plunder. 

X574 HrLLOWES GnestaicCs Pam Up, (1577)^29 A puissant 
Pirat named Abenchapeta, passed fiom Asia into Afiica, 
he pilled and piiated such as be met with all by Seas X694 
tr Milton's Lett State Wks 2851 VHI 265 An afflicted 
and misus’d viigm, boin of honest Parents, but pyrated 
out of her Native CounCiy a X734 North Lives (1826) IL 
373 It was pirated out of his house, and he could never find 
who had it. 1816 Scott Antiq, xviu. Their rivals in trade 
. might have encroached upon their bounds for the purpose 
of pirating their wood. 1900 Daily News 4 Sept 5/7 One 
of the ferry launches running between Hong Kong and 
Yau ma ti. .had been pirated while still in the harbour. 

2 . tntr To play the pirate, practise piracy. 

X685 Load, Gag No. 2054/3 suspect . . that she was 
going to Pyrate in the Indies 17x0 Whitworth Aec 
Ruisfa (1738) 141 These vessels aie now pirating in die 
DaUick X746 W, Horslcy Fool (2748) I 261 [To] put it 
out of the Power of both Fiance and Spara. to pirate upon 
us again x8i6 Souhiey in Q Rev, XV 302 France per- 
petually. pirating against the homeward bound fleets 1887 
Besaht 'ihe Woitd went^ etc xlv, They proposed to go 
a pirating among the Spanish settlements. 

3 fig, Uans, To appropriate or reproduce (the 
work or invention of another) without authority, 
for one’s own piofit, 

1706 Dl Foe jnse Dw Pief. 42 Gentlemen-Bookselleis, 
that thiealued to Pyrate it, as they call it, viz. Repimt it, 
and Sell it for half a Ciown 1754 Connoissevr No 38 1* 6 
To pi event his design being pirated, he intends petitioning 
the JPaihamenU 1850 Cuuno Lacis 4r Keys 36 He had no 
right lo pirate a peculim trade mark. 1884 AmertcanVll 
318 The injustice done by American publishers in pirating 
English works 

Hence PiTated ppl a,i Pirating vbLsb and 
ppl a. 


140 J 

bum that Village and their pirating Vesbels. 1732 Gay Let, 
to Swift I Dec , I have had an injunction for me against 
pirating-booksellers 1737 Bvrom jr/tl Lit Rem (1856) 
U L 133 To put out a pirated edition 2883 American VI 
44 A pirated extract from a paper published some fifteen 
years ago 1902 Daily Chron 28 Dec 3/2 The pirating of 
woodcuts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes, 
t K'rately, a Obs, rare, [fi Pirate sb, + -ly 1 : 
cf. soldierly Of the nature of a pirate , piratical. 

1625 Impeaeim Dh Buckhm, (Camden) 220 A kennell of 
lancke piiately roages 

Firatery (poi® iftri), rare. Also piratry 
[ad. F. piratene^ i, Phute sh, + -ci le , see -eby. 
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PlBiriS. 


(Cf L pTraierium^ a. Gr. viiparfipm a gang of 
pirates.)] =Piiiacy i. 

[1756 H Walpoll LlU to Mann 25 Jm , Monsieur Bonac 
complaining in harsh terms of our Brigandages ^xAjnra- 
Uites] 1903 Kipling 5 Ifaiiotts Ded., Eie iivers league 
against the land In ptratry of flood. 

Piratic (psiraeuk), a. [ad. h, pXrdiiais^ a. 
Gr ir€ipari«oy, f TteipaTTfs pirate . sec -lo. So t 
piratiqiiB ] Of or pertaining to a pirate or piiates » 
like a pirate. Pirattc war^ that waged by 
Pompey against the pirates in the Mediterranean. 

ax6^ Day jPoil, Bees i (1881) 13 [He] Out-law-like doth 
challenge as his ovne Your Higones due, nay, Pyratick 
deimnes The waxen fleet, sailing upon your plaines. , i<S9* 
Washington tr Mtliott's Def Pop v M 's Wks. 1851 VIII 
137 Nor must Porapey have undertaken the Pualuk War 
1783 Watson Phtkp III, iv (1839) 201 The piratic states of 
H.irh.Try .* 354 / S. Q, Abbott Najl>oleo»{,i^ss) I 395 
The Algeiines were now sweeping ^vith then piratic craft's 
the Mediterranean. 

Piratical (psirie tikal), a, [f. as prec •)■ -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a pirate or piracy ; of the 
nature of, characteiized by, given to, or engaged 
m piracy ; pirate-like 

1579-80 Reg Pnvy Council Scot lU 255 Thair piiati 
call and weikit deidis 1622 Bacon Poly Ji^ar Wk.s 1879 

I 528/1 The piratical wai which -was achieved by Ponipcy 
the Gieat. 1712 E. CoOKC Kay S' Secc 107 Capt. Sharp s 
Pyratical Voyage to the South Sea 1776 Gibbon Decl tjr 
^,x 1 24s The gold which the Scandinavians had acquired 
lu their pyiatical adventuies 1836 W Irvino Astoria III 
303 These would apprize their relatives, the pii atical Sioux 
of the Missouri, of the appioach of a baud of white tiaders 
187a YrATS Growth, Comm 365 The Moors established the 
piratical states of Algiers and Tunis 

b. pig. Given lo literary piracy, etc. 

1737 Pope Left Pref , Errois of the press . multiply’d in 
so many lepeated editions, by the Avaiice and Negligence 
of pyratical Printers 1759 Dilworth Po^e 87 The piratical 
Curl had advertised the letters of Messieurs Pnor and 
Addison 1877 Dowdfn Sluiks Print, i 12 Piratical pub 
libhers tried in some duahouest way to come at the manuscript 

2 . Obtained by piracy j pirated; pioduced by 
liteiary piracy. 

1565 Reg Pray Comdl Scot I 336 Ony of the said 
piiaticall gudis. ^ Ibui, 337 Personis that avaricioushe res. 
settis the piralicall gudis 1631 Brathwait Wkxvuues^ 
Sayier 88 In hope to become sharer in apyraticall treasure, 
1838 A B. Granville Spas Germ 24s Two legal ediuoui»— 
two piratical ones. 

Piratically (pairae tikali), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY - ] In a piratical manner ; by piracy. 

z 549 in Em net ffzst. Ref (1681) II Collect Rec 162 Order 
hath been taken that certain Goods, piiaucally taken upon 
the Seas should be restored to the true Owners a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Practs 11, {1704) 250/2 The People 
were Pjratically given 173a Nisi lAtieiana IV. 38 It 
had been ofliciously and pyiatically punted by otheis. 2876 
UANCRorr Hist if S 111 , 111 48 Its flag had been insulted, 
its maritime nghts d»regarded, .« its propeity piratically 
seized and connscated 

PiTatism. rate, [f. Pirate sb, + -isii; cf. It 
firaiismo * Piracie or robbing by Sea* (Florio 16 1 1 ).] 
1882 0 Donovan Merv Oasis 1 iv 67 To check thepmatism 
of the Turcoman maritime populations 

t Pi*ratiz0, w Ods lare^K [f, as prec, + -izb.] 
fratrs To subject to piracy. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed 2) 334 Nor cease the 
Handers to rob and piratize the Chyneses. 

•f Pira tously, adv, Ohs. rare Also 6 -tuosly. 
[f as prec. + -oua + -ly®] Piratically. 

1538 in R. G, Marsden PI CrU Adm, (1894) I 73 One 
Walter Soly with ceitain maiyneis, come feloniously and 
piraluosly upon boide 1549 in Burnet Pist, Ref, (1681) 
II. Collect, Ree 162 Divers Merchants , , have had their 
goods piratously lobbed and taken 

Piraya, variant of Pebai, Pibanha. 

Pirok, obs, form of Perk v 1 
Pire, V, Obs cxc. dtah Also 9 pyre. [ME. 
pirntt identical m form and sense with LG (in 
Erem, Wbch ) and EFiis.^ff^w, of unknown origin. 

The same sense is expiessed m mod. Eng. by Peer o , 
winch IS not known befoie isga Their phonetic i elation is. 
difficult to understand} but cf the pain, kile, keek, pike, 
f^fk,Bipe, pcepj pile, peel, also Pike sb , peek, now 
which piesent similar problems. Some have suggested that 
LG. ptnn was a variant of plirm, pbtren, with similar 
sense { but this is unlikely,] 

inir. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult lo make out ; 
to peer. 

1390 Gower Conf HI 29 Riht so doth he, whan that he 
piielh {riiiie tirethj And toteth on hire woimnanhiede *300 
Langl Rich Redeles m 48 Thanne cometli Anoher 
proud paitnche And pieuyhche pirith till be dame passe 
^ S53 Go vp & loke, & in the asshis pire Ibid 

1412 They herd all his coinpleynt, Jiat petoube was to heie, 
flawiius iii-to the CiiitJi pryuelych can pire. 1854 Miss 
Baklr Northampi Gloss , Pyrtna , Ahvays used in combina- 
tion with peeping, as, ‘peeping and pynng about ‘Peep- 
ing and pynng into eveiy body’s business ’ 

Pure, var. Peery 1 , Obs,y pear-tree ; obs. f. Pier. 
Pirene, Pirenean, Pirettieum, Pirethrum : 
see Pyr-. Piriawe, obs corrupt form of Pariah, 
Plrie, valiant of Perry Ohs , Pibrie 
P iriform, variant (etymologically conect) of 
FyEIFORM. 1890 in Cent, Diet, 

II Piri-piri (pIo*n,pl0Ti) . A Maori name applied 
to several plants, esp. to Haloragis mtcratdha, a 


shrubby plant found in India, south-eastern Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand ; also to Acteiia San- 
gmsorba, used as tea and as a medicine, called by 
the colonists by corruption buidy-hddy 
(In the former sense mispiinted pirijii i (see A. Cunning- 
ham m Ann Nat Hist, (1839) 3o), an eiror repeated m 

some dictionai les.) . 

x8€6 Ticas Bot 567 s v Jrlaloragis CPwi-ysiii 1880 Jv Z 
Country fnd XIl 195 (Moinss.v Btddy-biddy), Pm pin 
by the settleis has been corrupted into biddy biddy .. 
1 hese tenacious bui rs of the pin-pin. 1884 Miller Plant-n , , 
Pin-jiri-shrub. 

Pirk(0, obs. form of Perk sb I and 
Firl (pail, Sc pi PI), v, arch,-, Sc,, and dial. 
Also 6 pirle, pyrl, 6-9 purl [Origin not ascei; 
tamed , perh onomatopoeic : cf. I*url zi.] 

1 , trans To twist, wind, or spin (threads, fibres, 
or haiis) into a cord , m eatly use esf, to twist 
or spin (gold or silver wire) into cold or ‘lace\ now 
esp dial, to twist (horsehair) into fishing-lines, etc. 

1523 Skelton Gaol Laurel 796 Sum pirlyng of goldc 
theyr work to encrease With lingers smale, and handis wbyte 
as mylk 1530 Palsgr 658/1 , 1 pyile wyei ofgolde 01 syliier, 

I wynde it upon a whele as syllce women do 1556 J Hev- 
WOOD Spider F xci 30 But copwebs vpon copwebs . piild 
in ech coste , All parts of window? to be so enboste That no 
llie can passe. 1825 Jaw jl&on, Pul,, 2 1 0 twist, twine, curl ; 
as to twist horsG-haic into a Ashing line . Ro\b , Clydes. 
1828 Moir Mamie Wamh xxvi, A bit daigh, half an ounse 
weight, pirled round wi' the knuckles into a case. 1892 
Daily News xo Nov 2/2 1 he car of the Gold and Silver 
Wyre Drawers Company, men and women 111 the costume 
of Janies X. were engaged in wiiedi awing, flatting, and 
spinning thread, puiling bullion, weaving lact^ embroidering, 
and lace making 1894 Norihimb, Gbss , PmL, to twist 
between finger and thumb Horsehair is purled thus in 
making snares for bird catching in winter. 

2 To cause to revolve, to spin ; lo throw or toss 
with spinning motion. Also tnlr To move with 
such motion, lo i evolve rapidly, to spin. 

1791 J. Leahmont Poems 273 (E 1 ) D ) Cianreuch snow 
blows pirlin’ on the plain. *805 J 'Blxcioi. Poems 1 25 (Tam) 
Cauld Decembei’s pirhn diift Maks Winter fierce air snell 
come 1808 jAMirsoN, /’xr/, v.n to whirl x88o/^/^ (new 
ed ) s v , Pirl up the pennies [x886 Elwortiiy /K Somerset 
IFoi d-bk,, Pttdle, to cause to spin. ‘Let me pudle the top, 
rU show thee how to make’n go ’J 

3 tntr. To curl , ‘ to ripple as the surface of a body 
of water under a slight wind'. (Jamieboii 1808.) 

Hence Pirled ppL a„ twisted, twined, spun into 
a thread or lace 

C1500 Misdwall Nature (Brandi) 763 Then yt ciyspelh 
and shyneth as bryght as any pyiled gold. 15*0 in Archx- 
ologmlAW 17 Acorpoiax case and the cojporax of gold 
pyrlled and crymyssyim velvet 1583 Rates of Customs 
Dvij, Ptrled lace called cantelet lace of thred the giocc 
nr. vit/ 1583 Studbis.< 4 «i*^ Abus 1.(1879)71 Some with 
purled lace so cloyd 

Pirl, sb. Sc [f prec vb ] a A Iwist, curl, 
"b. A fine cm I or iipplc on the surface of water, 

1825 Jamieson s v, ‘Ihere^s a pirl on the water.* 1838 
Hogg Tales (1866) 150 (E D D.) wi’ the pirl liein' awa’, the 
pool was as clear as ci ysL.il x8^ J amieson , Pirl 2. Twist, 
twine, curl , as ‘ That line has na the riclit piil,' Clydes. 
Pirl, obs or dial form of Purl sb and v 
IPirlieue, pirlie-, variants of Purlioue. 
Pirliewinklea \ see Pilliwinks. 
t Pirn, sb}^ Obs tare-^K [peril, metathesis of 
pnn, prem, Preen, a pm ] ? A pointed Iwig or 
branch ; ? a Ihom or spine. 

<*1400-50 Alexander 4981 pai fande a ferly fane tre 
quare on na fi ute groued, Was void of nil hire verdure & 
vacant of lettes,. .With outen bark oulnr bast full of bare 
pirnes. 

Pirn (p 5 m, Sc pim), sb 2 Now Sc, and dial. 
Forms : 5-6 pirne, pyrne, 8 pyrn, 6- pirn, (9 
dial pirm), [Origin uncertain. 

Jamieion points out that in sense i ‘It is sometimes called 
a bioach ’ (cf. Broach sb, 4I, and may thus be, like Pirn sb k 
a melalhetic form of prut, Preen *, but the latter has exiled 
in Sc since X4th c as preue, pteut, preen, and there ib no 
evidence of any contact or confusion between the two woi ds,] 

1 . A small cylinder on which thread or yam is 
wound, formerly made of a hollow reed or quill, 
but now usually of turned wood or 11 ou, with aii 
axial bore for mounting on a spindle when wind- 
ing , a weaver’s bobbin, spool, or reel. 

(Cf. the synonym Sroor, the ong. sense of which appears 
to have been ^mll 01 hollow reed) 
e 1440 Promp Parv, \onfi Pyrne, of a webstar>s loome, 
Pamts [an euor icproduoed by Palsgravek 1474 Aic Ld 
High Tieas Siat I 25 Item viij pirnis of gold for the 
sammyn harnebsing, pute of the lurne xs ; sumnia mjU j 
1502 [bid II 289 Item for \v pirn of gold. 1700 hia 
A Bali OUR Lett 210 In the Highest Stoiie there aie In- 
nunieiable Pirns of Sillc. 1792 lyiatist Acc, Scot II 510 
AO earn their bi cad at iiome, the woiuuii by spinning, 
and the men by filling pirns, (rolling up yarn upon lake 
leeds, cut m small pieces for the shuttle). 1829 R. Irvino 
Times 0/ Martyrs m Anniversaty 283 Her spinning wheel 
having no heck, but a moveable eye which was earned 
mong the pirn by a heart-motion. 1832 W. Patrick Plants Bit 
The stalks [of Ai undo Phrogrmtes] were formerly us^ for 
making weaver's pirns 1644 G. Dodd Textile Manuf vii, 
217 X899 CRocKETr Kit Kennedy 175 A load of birchwood 
to be tiansformcd into bobbins and pirns 
b. Phrases. (Sc.) 

To Wind any one a ptm, to plan trouble for or injury lo 
one, get one into difficulty, to wind {oneself) a bonny 
\gneer) pirn^ to get into a difficulty or entanglement; an 


ill favoured (<oinded) Pirn, a troublesome or complicated 
business, to iavel ends puns, to cause one tiouble or 
anxiety to redd {unwind) a iovellcd pirn, to clear up a 
tangled maltei 01 diffiLiilly, to getdcai of an entanglement ; 
to wind {up)onds pii it, to make an end, have done 
*S 3 S SnwAHT Cion Scot, (Rolls) 1 cot Throw sic dis- 
plesoui he lies wy»d him ane pnne. 1638 in L.'ing//«/, 
Scot (1904) III 11. 48 [Aig^ll U ‘^aid to have adviseil 
Chailes to keep him [LoineJ in England ot else he would 
wind him a pun] 27x8 Ramsay Chiist's Ktik G; 111 xv, 
Ise wind ye i pnn, To i eel some day 27 Sc [fags'n i6r 
(E D.D.) I'll just wind up my pnn, and hae done with a 
lemarkorsae 1787 Shirki is famn. Sf Be\s u n, Kre yc 
get loose, ye’ll lead a uivcD'd pun 2818 Scoit Rob Rcy 
xxiii, YeHl spin and wind youistll a bonny pnn xBaB — 
F M Perth xxv, By the T liane’s Cross, man. tins is ,in 
ill favouied pim to wind. 2893 Stlvi nsun C aiuona xxui 
282, 1 shall have a fine ravelled pun to unwind 

c. A reel of sewing cotton, a bobbin or spool. 
(A common name m Sc ) 

2820 [Known to be In use in Hawickl, 2887 D Grant 
Scotch Siof les 64 Gin a customer ca’d for a penny pirn, 
f 2 . iramf. The yarn wound upon the pirn 
(ready for the shuttle) j also, as much as a pirn 
holds, a pimful, ? Obs, rare. 

[Cf. 1474, 150a in I ] 2710 Ruddiman Gloss, Donilas' 
/Eneis s v Pyriiii, The Women and Weavers [of Scotland] 
call a small parcel of yarn put on a bioach (as they tiatnu 
It), or as much as is put into the shuttle at once, a I’yrn, 
but most commonly the stick on which it is put passes under 
that name 2842 Fkancis Diet, Ai Pirn, the vv ound yai n 
that IS on a weaver's shuttle. 

3 , Any device or machine resembling a reel, or 
used for winding , esp, a fibhmg-rcel. 

2782 Sir j Sinclair Observ, Sc, Dial, 159 A pirn (for 
angling), a wheel 2793 Fordyci m Phil Turns LxXXlV 
17 The cuivature 01 the wire, acijuired liy its being wound 
round a pirn, was not entirely unruldcil for some months. 
1833 J. S Sands Poemr her. 1.78 (KD.D.) Auld Jacob's 
stall and fisliing pirn 1839 '1 C, IIoi i and Brit AnglcPs 
Mian I (1841) 6 A winch or reel, ts used for runrutig tackle, 
and IS gciicially made of brass, but I have seen them in 
Scotland made of wood, where they are called pirns c 2850 
W Graham m R. Find Ilatp Path (18^3) 149 , 1 wauken d 
biicht, To niy pun wildly skirlin’. 1900 C, Murray Hame- 
wtik 3 Hear the whirr o’ tlic miller’s pirn 2003 IFesim, 
Gaz 6 Apr, 2/2 A primitive contrivance of a nand-whcel, 
llnee pirns-^a man, a woman, and two boys twisting green 
rushes into ropes. 

i 4 . An unevenness or ‘ cockle * in Ihc surface of 
a piece of cloth, caused by difference m the yarns 
composing it Obs, rare. 


['They still say m Angus, that a web h all }tirned, when 
woven with unequal yam ' (Jamieson).] 

1733 P Lindsay Interest Scot ifi6 We should have no 
more bad Cloth, nor any Cloth disliklled by Ikirs, Strips, or 
Pirns, occasioned by putting difllerent Kinds of Yarn ,iu the 
same piece, 

6. athib, and Comb,, as pim^winder, *wi)uling\ 
pirn-cage (seequot.); pirn-cap, a wooden bowl 
used by weavers to hold their quills (Jamieson) , 
pirn-girnel, a box for holding pints while they 
arc being filled ; pirn-house, a weaving shed ; 
pirn-stick, a wooden spit or spindle on which tbe 
quill (pirn) is placed while tbe yam put on it in 
spinning is reeled off ; pirn-wheel, a wheel for 
winding thread on bobbins ; pirn-wife, a woman 
who fills pirns with yam. 

2880 Antrim ^ Down Gloss , *Pn n cage, an arrangement 
of pins standing up from a Mpiare fiaine, in which ‘pirns* 
or bobbins ore hiuck— uiied in power loom factorws. 2867 
Kilbn Johnston Poems 129 Nae mair in oor "pirn house 
ye'll hunt the rats, nor catch a moose. 2694 (W. IJ. Lai to] 
Tarn Bodkin xxi. 216 My legs., they’re like ‘^pirii sticks 
buskit in brecks. 2896 G, Sbtoun R, Viquharl xxh. aafl 
Women discussed it at their ^pirn wheels, 2^5 A, Philip 
Parish of Lengforgan x.376 A good canny •pirn winder 
Her average w’age from *pirn-wiiiding was not more than 
two shtUmgs a week 2902 Westnu Gaz, 8 heh, 2/1 ‘Pirn- 
winding an accessory trade to hand loom weaving, wdt, no 
doubt, die with the present workers. 

Pirn, f Aii dial, Alsopurn. A twitch for horses, 
etc.; sccquots 

2846 Bbockbtt N* C Gloss , Turn, the same ax Twltr h. . . 
jTwi/cA, an instrument applied to tbe nose of a vicious horse, 
to make it stand still during . .shoeing. x86o l*onsdaU Gloss,, 
Pnn, a suck with a loop of cord for twisting on the msn oi 
a refractory horve Pn ns, a kind of ring for a vicious cow's 
nose 1873 Swaiedah Gloss,, Pirn, a Mick with a noose at 
the end to nold an unruly horse. 

PlMl(p 5 iri),zi. Air. f app. f, PiitK ^^.2] Found 
only ju pa, pple. and i>|>i. atlj*. Finied, interwoven 
withthreatUofdiffc-reutcolouis; stri|KKl; brocadciL 
2494 Ate, Ld High Ircas, Scot, 1. 2^4 Crammaev wttin 
pmiit \mh gwid, 25x3 IiuimAb fkneh iti. vil « Riche 
w^edis, Figunt and pr)iinit [utL 1553 pyriiytj al wall guitltn 
thrwiis, ibid u« iii 268 Anu. knythlly weyd, Pitmtand 
woMii full of fyn gold threyd. 1539 Inv, H, iPattlr (X815) 
33 Ane gow ne of craniinasy vcivut. h nit with p> mil satyiw. 
17x0 Ruddiman Gbss Douglas* Aknets, Pyrmt, striprd, 
WON en With diflerent colours 2829 W, Trnnan r Papistry 
St^n d 11827) 22 He .Tucks up his p^Tflit tunic bra. 
Finuej pirny (jiS’ini), a, and sb)- Sc, [app. 
related lo picc. vb. and to PiRK shP sense 4.J 
A. adj. Of cloth; Striped with different colours* 
[j$n Acc, Ld, High Treas Scot, IV. 253 The Klngfa 
gouiie of pyme satyne of gold lynit with Romany huge) 
1697 C^LANO Pcffus 22 With jtvoRi*ei!i, wid Trues, ana 
pimie Pkudes,yriih good blew Bonnet? 00 their Heads. 
*?*v^V‘**^ virtue. The famous fiddler 

^ 'wseds and mirth wem pimy, 
[ATeAf. when a njece of atuff is wrought unemaidly, 

coarse, awl pan &ie^ Of ym of diFetmit col^ 
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it pirny, from thejpirn ] 1865 Janet Hamilton Poems 19a 
Crossing Ins * pirnie * plaid over his shoulders and chest. 

B. sb, A conical woollen nighlcap, usually 
striped with different colours 
‘ Generally applied to those manufactured at Kilmarnock ' 
(Jamieson). 

x8a4 Hactaggart Gedlooid EucycU s. v, A monkey 
leaped on to his slioulder, and pliickotl off Ins pnnie. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet I fade, Pnme, a woollen nightcap made in 
Kilmainocki of dinTcront coloius 01 stupes iSpsCrockeit 
d Pcfti 206 Tibhio was knitting at a reid puine 
for hei father 

Pirnie, pirny (p 5 *Jm), Sc. Dimiautive 
of rruN sb 

*776 C Kr n II Pa9 mods Ila' «; Tho auld giidowife the 
piniey > eels Wi' tenty hand 1879 J WiinE 192 

(E» D. D ) Doon to the Leap I’ll aflcn rin, Richt glad to 
hear iny pan 10 spin. 

Pirogue Also 7 pyrage, pyrogue, 

8~9 perioQuo^ 9 perogue, periogue, piroque, 
peroque. See also Piiiacsua. [a. F. pirogttc 
Q)/ro'g), piob. from Galibi, the Canb dialect of 
Cayenne ] Another form of Piragua i still used 
in the same senses, but more widely dilTitsed, and 
extended (under t'rench influence) to the native 
canoes of vaiioiis regions, and to kinds of open 
boats, with or without sails, locally used. 

(1665 L. I3R KocncFOHT Iltsi, des Antilles 86 Grandcs 
clialniipes qu’ils appollent pyiaugucs ] x666 J. Davii s /list, 
CanbSv Isles 39 The Canbhjans will of one tmnk make 
those long shallops called pyingcs 1698 Eroccr Voy, 66 
l^yiogues.. large Canoos, vciy long and made of one single 
tree. hollowed. 1777 KonnuisoN IhsU Amer^ (1796) II. iv. 
x6r riiLir paoguc&or war boats aic.so large as to carry forty 
or fifty men. X79a Mar. Riddi u Voy, Madeira 85 Tins 
lice supplies tho Canb'; with wood for building their peri- 
otpies 01 canoes, which they cut out of the tiunk 1807 
P Gass ^ihI la The expedition was embarked on boaid a 
lialleau and two pcriogucs. x8o8 Pike Sources Afississ. i 8 
Met two peioqucs full of Indians iSaS Wfbster, Pirogue 


..In modern usage in Ameiica, a narrow ferry-boat caii^ 
two masts and a leo-boaicl. 1838 J Hall Stoles Jkesr 
Stales at8 The earliest improvement upon the canoe, was the 
Pi}oguc,an invention of the whites., toe pirogue has greater 
width and capacity, and is composed of several pieces of 
timber^-as if tho canoe was sawed in two equal sections, 
and a broad flat piece of timber insci ted in the middle. x86o 
DoMkNECii Deset ts N Amer. II 276 Canoes aie of three 
soits* piioqucs, made of the stem of a single tree; small 
boats lined with buffalo hide , and lastly the canoe pio- 
puily Si) calUd i885 ir de Ihnzza 111 Pall Mall G 
J .Sept. 6/2 It was iiupossihle.,to ascend the Ogowai with- 
out the aid of the natives to pilot our puogucs in the lapids. 
1889 llatA^r's AJa^ Nov. 851/1 She is what tliey call a 
phogue hero [West Indies] ,shc has a long nariow hull, 
two masts, no <!eck : site has usually a ctow of five, and can 
can y thu ty liai rcls of tafia 1893 JT. Fooputv yuamia t 96 
A number of black canvas coveted canoes, locally IW. coast 
of Ireland) called * piiogues ' 

f Bitot. Obs. [a.F.^?;d^(Cotgr,); cf. PiDBOOK.] 
*6*x CoTGR , Pirot^ tho Pirot, or Hag-fish j a kind of long 
shell fish. x686 Plot Stajffbrdsh* 250 A sort of Solenes 
(which the Venetians call Cape longs, and the English 
Pirot)..tt kind of Shell fish deep beddw in a solid rock. 
Pirotte, oba form of Puiate. 

Pirouette (pir?/|e*t), sk Also 8 pi-, pyroet. 
[a. F. pirouette spinning top, child^s windmill or 
whirligig, teetotum, pirouette iu dancing or nding 
(r5thc. m Littrd); in OF. also in masc. form 
piroet^ pirouet (15th c.), whence piroet in Bailey. 
A parallel dim. is Burgundian pirouelle teetotum 
(Littrd) ; Guernsey has the simjiiler form pirone 
a whirligig or little wheel (Mdtivier). Evidently 
fiom same source as \i. pintolo^pirolo *lop, gig, 
twirle \ also ' a woodden peg or pinne for an in- 
strument of xnusike' (Flono), cf. pirja^ pirh 
childcs top, gig, or twirle’ (FI.), 

The iLpiruolo/ptrolo is in form a dim. of a form *piro . 
cf. Roman dial plro^ a plug (l)ie.e), whence the It. aug- 
inenlative pirotte ^ a pin or peg of iron ' (FI ). If such was 
the origin, the sense ‘pm or peg'app. gave that of ‘peg- 
top* and ‘ teetotum*, as in Fr,, flom the idea of ihc motion 
of which arose the other senses.] 

1 . TIic act of Spinning round on one foot, or on 
the point of the toe, as performed byballet-danceTS. 

1706 P. Sinis Art Dancmg \2 A Table of Pirouettes. 
imd. Fig. X3, To Pirouelter, or Whirl about on the two 
Points of the Toe<t half-round I xSxa Jeffrey Ess, (X844I 
I, 333 Uakhgpirouelles round hw chamber, or indulging 
in other feats ut activity. xBn Haxlitt 'Pahltd, 11. xil. 977 
A Columbine practising a pirouette m sober sadness. 1846 
Fattbrson Zool, 34 A rotation wluch would pul to shame 
the most hninhed pirouettes of the opera dancer 1875 Jas. 
Grant One qfihe ‘ 600 ’ L vi, 80 Beikclcy. .made a species 
ofpirouette on the brass heels of bis glazed boots. 

2k In the manage . see quots. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl,^ Pirouette^ Pyroet^ in the manage, 
a turn or circumvolution which a hoise makes, without 
changing his ground. Ptroneiles are either of one tiead or 
piste, or of two. 1730-6 B ailly (folio), Piroet 1775 m Asii 
and m mod. Dicta. 1847 W. Irving in Lt/e 4* Lett, (1864) 
IV. 90 He is rather skittish also, and has laid my coachman 
in tho dust by one of hw pirouettes. 

Pirouette (pii^ic’t), v, [a. F. pirouettcr^ f. 
pirouette : see prec ] inir. To dance a pirouette, 
spin or whirl on tlie point of the toe; to move with 
a whirling motion. Also^i^ 

(1706: see prec. 1*1 i8*a T. Mitchell Aristoph II, 318 
See, the king of the shell.&h advancing, .pirouetting and 
dancing t X834 Etuycl Brit, (cd 7T VI. 504 VoUtng 
detoi’^oltlng, pirouetting, parrying with and opposing the 1 


908 

left hand, are manoeuvres now totally disused in fencing. 
x868 Moi n. Star 28 Mai , To pirouette m combustible gauze 
iMfore the footlights 187* Barcr Nth Trthuf, viii 133 
After piiouetting m seveial strong whirlpools we at length 
auived 1894 Baring Gould q/'A, I 8 To pirouette 
at the apex of his loftiest elocution 

Hence Piroue tting vbl sh and ppl, a , ; also 
Piroiietter, one who jnrouetles; Plroae'ttism, 
Piroue 'ttiveaess, notice-wds.^ disposition for or 
habit of pirouetting. 

X839 Blachio Mag, XLVI 533 A bitterness seldom 
exercised towards the piiouettism of a lawyer 1844 Ibid 
LV 295/1 A piofessoi’s cbaii for the improvement of 
piiouetters Ibui 297 The boss of pu ouotti veness is sti angely 
wanting m human confoinmtion X840 IUriiam Ingot Leg 
Sci I IVihlus* Frolic. Such lofty cui vetting, And giand 
puouetting. iS6i^Ki»Gnr Passages JForkLfje I viu 286 
llw slovenly di ess, his pirouetting walk. 1878 T Hardy 
Return o/Naime iv. iii, She began to envy those pirouetieis 

Firr (pu), ‘S’c. dial. Also 7 pir, 9 pirrhe 

[api). onomatopoeic, cf. ITrbie ] A luflling bieeze 
of wind. 

1665 Sir j. Lauder Jm!. (S H S) 19 A little pir of wind 
that lose x8as Jamieson s v., ‘ Theie's a fine pirr of wind,* 
X894 J. Gcddie Fringes of P'lfe 134 To sigh .m vain for a 
‘pill he* of wind. 

■b, A state of agitation or excitement ; a flurry. 
x8s6 G, Henderson Pop. Rhymes 127 When one is ui a 
purr about things which do not go well, 

Firr,j^^ Also pure, purre. [Onomatopoeic, 
imitating the hoarse cry of the birds.] a. A local 
name of the Tcm • see Pjrr-maw. b. The Black- 
headed Gull {JLarus rudibundus). raie. 

Gallavtd Etuyet, {1876) Pitr. , is 
also a sea-fowl with a long tail and black head, . whenever 
it sees any small fish or fry, dives down , , on them, crying 
^irrP 187S Landsborougii Arran 401 The numerous 
Cuinbrae pines have been destroyed or di iven away. i8to 
Antrim fy Doxvn Gloss , Purte. two sea birds, the tcm and 
the black-headed gull 1898 MacManus Bend of Road 195 
The centre of the lake where the many hundred white 
puis now ended, and called 

Pirr, » Sc, [Onomatopcxiic . goes with Pmu 
, a. Of the wind . To blow as a steady 
biceze. b. Of persons or animals : To drive, ride, 
or run rapidly ; cf whtrr. Hence Pi mug ppl, a, 

X819 W Tennant Papistry Stornid (1827) 62 Careeim’ on 
the pirrin' breeze, A greedy gled. 185* Mrs Carlyi e Lett, 

I 171 Nothing could he moie pleasant than so pimng 
tluough quiet roads [in a gig] Ihd 172 We bowed to each 
other.. and 1 pitied on. 

hPirre. Ohs, rare, [app. from the accom- 
panying sound ] Difficulty in hi ealhing ; asthma. 
— '■'‘iirvisA Barth De P R, nr, xv, (ToIIem. MS ), As 


in hem hat haue )>e pure and styfiles and ben pursyf and 
jiikkc biejzid [L ui patti m asthmatieis et anlielosts], 
PirrOjVar. Peabje (?//j., jewelleiy ; var, Pirb sb 2 
Pirre, pirrey, obs. ff. Pisbby 2 (the beverage). 
Pirrhlcls:, Pirnte, obs ff, Pyubhio, Pykite, 
Pirrie,pirry (pi*ri). Now only dial Foims: 
5-6 pyry, pyrie, 5-7 pery, 6 pyrry, -ye, -10, 
pirie, piene, pieme, perrye, -le, 6-7 pirrie, 
plrry, perry ; 9 n, and e dial, perry ; also n, 
parry, -ey. [upp* onomatopoeic. 

Cf Pirr di k also the kter Berry sb,\ and its suggested 
relationship to Birr All these words are appaiently 
natural oral expressions of the action of such a wind 
Gael, piorradh (pirray), genitive piorrauih (piirai) ‘a 
squall or blast’ is app. a parallel formation ; it appeal s to 
have no root in Celtic, and could scaicely have originated 
the Eng. word, of which the earliest examples belong to 
East Anglia, waeie it is still in native use.] 

A blast of wind ; a squall ; a sudden storm of 
wind, ‘half a gale*. In mod. dial, use also, A 
sudden scuddmg rain. 


E I fwndis, ther cam a pyiieof wmd with a myst suddenly 
XS3X Elyot Gw i xvu, Aferde of pirries or great stormes 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse Fref. 5 In sayhng, 
thou Shalt not..feaie Penes and great windes. 16x0 
Holland Camden^ s Bnt (1637) 307 Hee was with a 
contrary pinie carried violently into Normandie. CX630 


1865 W. White E, Eng, L 92 ‘If we cu’d only h 
wind says the Captain... A peny wind is half a gale. 

b. fg, A ‘breeze* or storm in the social or 
political atmosphere. 

XS36 St Papers Hen VIII. II 3” He pratith, and is so 
proude, that he can not fayll to pensh himself in the pyry, 
irfe Saitr Poems Reform, 1 178 Nor Hamilton cold have 
no hope to hold hisseate. Nor yett Argile to abide the 
court 5 the pirrye was to greate, x6oo W Watson Deca 
cWwx(r6oa)i26Thcrearose such a huffing peineagainst me. 
Pirrie, obs form of Pebry 2 Cbeverage). 
Pirr^’inaw (ps-Jimg). Also 8-9 pyr-, 9 purre-. 
[f. PiBB + Maw jA 3] a local name of the 
Common Tern (Siema jhwtaithi) and of the 
Roseate Tern (.S’, dottgallt) 

X744 C Smith County Down 13* Sea Fowl, as the Gull 
and Pyrmaw, who build in the Rocks x88o Antrim 4* 
Down Gloss,. Pirre-maw. the tein laid .Pyrmaw. a sea 
bird, probably the tern or ‘purre*. x885Swainson Ptov. 
NtemesBrii, Birds 203 Roseate tern,,.Furre maw(Caiiick- 
(Wus). From their hoarse cry. 
iArrosyn, variant of Pebbosir Ohs, 

Vittpt wiant of PbebyI Ohs,^ pear-tree. 


tPirwike,-wyoke, obs.ff. PimrrKE, PusTwict 
1S38 Elyot, Golems . , . a pirwike. 155* Huloet, Pinvycke, 
gaUrtis 

Pirwynole, obs f. Pebiwinklb 2 (the mollusc). 
Pi^(e, var Pberv, Pbbby 1 , obs. f. Pebby 2. 
Pisa (pf za). Name of a city in Italy. In quot. 
ajjplied to a Pisan clnijger or poniard {obs ). 

«i623 Fletcher & Mass Gust, Conniry ii. ui, The 
difference between a Spanish rapier And your pis^pisa 
ii Pis allex (pzzak). [F., ht. ‘ go woi st * ] The 
worst that can be, or can happen ; what one would 
do, take, choose, etc., 111 the event of things coming 
to the woist; what one accepts vvhen one can do 
no better ; a do-uo-belter, a last resource. 

1676 ETiirRrnon Mati of Mode i 1, Dorimant, when did 
you see youi pis alLr. a*? you call hei, Mis Loveit ? iBob 
Mar EoerwoRTH Belinda (1832) II xxv. 158 She was in- 
capable of the meanness of letaimng a lovei as a pis cilht 
1808 Edin Rev XI 438 A biilance of trade paid in 
the precious metals, is the of foreign commerce 

1847 Disraeli Tancred i i, As a pis after one might put up 
with him 1874 Morllv Compromise 11, 63 To me the 
histoiy of mankind is a Imget pts-nller, a prodigious waste- 
ful expeament. 

tPisaue. Obs, Forms: 4pe-,puseii,pysan, 
4-5 pe-, pusane, 5 pesayn, pys-, puiaane, pys- 
san, pisa^, piBsand, 5-6 pesan, pisaaii(e [a. 
OF. pisainne^ pizane adj. fern of pisatn. pham 
Pisan, qualifying gorgeretie, hehne, etc. Ct. bast- 
mttmt IHsanum (Du Cange),] A piece of amour 
to protect the upper part of the chest and neck. 


2nys' . ^ 

Caw 4* Gt, Kilt 204 Ne nopysan, ne no piaLe pat pented 
to aimes a 1400 Sir Pa c, 1722 He hitt hym evene one the 
nekk-bane Thiiigh ventale and pesane. eHfwLmid Prey* 
Bk 4420 He brast his Fisan and his coloiet Ibid 12603 
At him lie schet And hitte him In his gorget, That it jede 
thorow hm pesayn c 1420 Auturs of Arth, xlv, He girdiis 
to Syr Gauane, U hro^he ventayllc and pusane \v, r, pesayne] 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 11 11 1 The thrid he straik tin ouch 
Ins pissand of made. Ibid ix. 1104 Throu pissanis stuff in 
.sondyr strak the swyr. 1^37 Ace Ld, High Treas 6 cot, 
VI. 336 Dehverit to the Kingis grace,, .ane pissaue of mail^e 
and ane hudskule, 

llPisang’ (pismq). Also 7 pipan, pissan, 
pysangh. [Malay pJsang,'] The Malay 

name of the Banana, formerly also in English use. 
Wild pisang. the name given to a S. Afncan allied 
plant, Sirehizza augusta 

x66a J Davies ti Mafuielslo's Tnw 134 The Country 
abounds specially m Fruits^ , Fissans, Oranges and 
Lemmons. X67X Nabborough in Ace, Sev. late Vay 1. 
(1694)141,6000 Coco-Nuts and 100 Bundles of Pysanghs 
x8x3 Anne Flumtre tr. Lichteusiein's S, Africa I 11 xv 
204 The I^sang liver has this name fiom the profusion of 
wild Pisang, sirehtzm alba, that grows upon its banks, 
t b. attrib, Pisarig flg, a banana ; piaang-tree. 
1700 S. L. tr Fiyhds Voy, E Ind, 31 Little Vessels 
brought Coco's, Pisang Figgs, which are a long kind of 
Figg 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 291 Much hath already 
been written concerning the Pisang tree, 1745 P. Thomas 
Anso»*s Voy, 333 Those most admired are the Pisang Figs 
FisaiUite (przanmt) Mtn, [ad. Ger. pisamt, 
named i860, after F Pisani, who desciibed it : see 
-ITJS^.] A hydrous sulphate of iron and copper, 
found in Tuikey, in bnght blue concretions 
1861 Amer fml Sc, Ser. 11. XXXI 366 Fi‘*anite . a 
cupreous variety of copperas from Tui key x868 Dana M in 
(ed 5) 646 Pisanite, occuis with cbalcopyrite at a copper 
mine in the interior of Turkey 
PisaspHalt, erron. form of Pissasphalt. 
f Fiscage. Obs, 7 are^\ [ad. med.L. ptsco' 
giutn {ioT^ptscaiicmi). f. pisedre to fish, after OF, 
pescliage fishing, f. peschxer to fish ; see -age ] 
Right of fishing. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey ni iv. 70 Wrecks, 
Swannage, Warienage, Commonage, Piscage. 

Piscary^ (pi skill) (Also 7 pischary.) [ad. 
med.L psedna fishing rights, nent. pi. of L, 
puedrius adi., belonging to fishing, f. pscis fish.] 

1 . The nght of fishing (as a thing owned). Now 
usually in phr. common ofpscary : see quot. 1880. 

Jiji^RollsqfParlt VI. 166/2 MaiketteSjWarens, Piscanes, 
Fre Customea 1607 Cowell Interpr. Piscane (piscana). 

signifietli in our common lawe, a libea-tie of fishing in an 
other mans waters 1766 Blackstone Comm, IL xvi. 261 
That the eyolts or little islands, arising in any part of the 
river, shall be the property of him who owneth the piscary and 
the sod 1837 Macaulay Ess.. Bacon (1887) 277 That the 
most profound thinker.. of the age. confounded the right of 
free fishery with that of common of piscary 1880 Williams 
Rights of Common 250 Common of piw:ary is a libeity of 
fishing in another man’^s water, in common with the owner 
of the sod, and perhaps also with others, who may beentitled 
to the same right 

2 A place where fish may be caught; a fishing- 
ground, fishery. 

axSas Sir H Finch Zatv (1636) 136 There is no distresse 
but vpon Land in demesne, neither could a distresse be 
taken vpon a Piscary, but that it containeth land and 
demesnes i6a8 Coke On Lift 198 Breaking their Closes, 

. . cutting their woods, ..fishing in their Pischary [Fn pis- 
cbarie] 17x4 Scroggs Courtsdeet (ed 3) x6i If a Copy 
holder convert Part of the Land into a Piscary it’s a 
Forfeiture. x866 Rogers Agnc, 4* Prices I xxiv, 610 
Fiibermen licensed to angle or net parts of the piscary. 



PISOABT, 
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PIS&AH. 


tb. A fish-maiket Ods. rarer"^* 

(160^ B JoHSON Volpone v i\r, Ihe small tenement .. By 
the Piscarfa ] 1706 Philltfs, Ptscmy^ a Place where Fish 
IS kept or sold, a Fish-market 
3. aiirib or as adj. Of ox pertaining to piscanes 
or to hsh-ing. 

1869 Daily News 23 July, When the ^humbler tenants of 
presumed ^cary propei ties were being impovei ished 1883 
Fisheries jExhib Catal 273 The piscary laws and customs 
were severe 

t Piscary 2 , [ad L, ^iscdrws 

see piec.] A fisherman, a fishmonger 
1636 Blount Olossegr^ Piscary i^scafius\ a fisher, or one 
that sels small fish. 

Piscash, vaiiniil of Peshcush, an offeniig. 
Piscatiou (pisk^^ jbn). rare [acl L ptscditlh 
mm, n of action f, jfitscdrT to fish, f. J>tscis a fish.] 
Fishing. 

1624 Bp Uku. CenUmPl ,N T ir iv, What is thi«; divine 
Trade of ours then, but a spiiituall Piscation? 1646 Sir T, 
Brown L Ep t viii, ^2 Foure bookes of Cynegeticks 
or venation, five ot Haheuticks or piscation x$^ Blaclnu, 
Mag; IiXIV” 96 He must not dieam of rivalling Stoddart 
in the science of piscation. 

Piseatodo^. rare, [irreg, f. L. fhcdU, ppl. 
stem of ptscmt to fish + -loot.] The science of 
fishing, in qiiot erton «= ichthyology. 

1867 Atwater Logic 217 Thus Ornithology, Piscatology. 
8 ec, under Zoology; 

11 Piscator (pisk^utpi, -aj) . [L. piscdtor, agent- 
n. from pisedrJ to fish.] A fisherman ; an angler 
1633 Walton Angler 11 40 Viaioi My fiiend Piscator, 
you have kept time with my thoughts, for the Sun is just 
rising. 1688 R Holme Armmiy m xvi. <Ro\b) 79/2 
Instillments peitainemg to the Piscators science, 1904 
Aihmsum 31 Dec goi/i Extracts from ancient piscators 
and writers on fishing 

Piscatorial (piskatosTial), a, [f. 'L.piscath t- 
ns Piscatory + -al ] Piscatory i. 

t8«8 Haivtiiornb Fans/iawe iii, A hook and line, a fish- 
spear, 01 any piscatorial instiument of death I 1834 Polman 
(itlle) The Book of the Axe containing a piscatorial de- 
scription of that Stream 1883 J C Bloomfield Fisheries 
Iiel 8 (Fish Exhib Publ ) To study the grandest specimen 
of piscatoiial topogiaphy ever exhibited, in the official 
fishery map of the United States, 

Hence Piscato rlalist, a professed angler ; Ws- 
oato'xiaUy adt/f m a piscatorial manner. So 
Pasoato'rlan sb , an angler j adj =Pisoatobial j 
Fisoato'rical a nonce^wd, dealing with pisca- 
torial matters ; Fisoato rlous a « Pisoatoby. 

X903 Wesim, Gaz 8 Aug. 8/1 Mr Henry Walford Stubbin, 
a well-known *piscatoriaUst, died recently at Cheltenham 
1824 in lipiiit Pnb, Jinls (1825) 454 ‘The Loid Mayor’s ’ 
health was next proposed, ’♦piscatorially 1843 Blackm, 
Mag LVIII, 475 He was . so pjscatonally habilimented 
that there was no making out lus order or degree z86x 
J, H Bennet iVinier Medit r v (1875) 134 The gentle 
art is cultivated by many zealous native *piscatorians 
1864 A. McKay HisL Kilmarnock (1880) 11 That pisca- 
tonan traveller, Franck. 1848 Blackw Mag LXIII 382 
A *mscatoiical page, in which we would have shown how 
. silver fish are caught whose eyes aie living gold 1799 
Nmal Chon I, 67 The ^piscatoiious, or. fishing Frog 
Piscatory (pi*skat3ri), tr [ad L pised* 

ibn-%is adj , t. ptsedior fisher ; see -ory 2.] 

I Of or pertaining to fishers or to fishing. 

Piscaiary nng, the signet nng worn by the pope as 

successor of St Peter (cf Matt iv ig, etc ). 

1633 P. Fletcher iiiile) The Purple Island together with 
Pisa^ne Eclogs, *570 G. H Nzsl Cardinals iir nr. 296 
The Pope dy’d , and immediately the Piscatory Ring was 
bmken by Caidinal Barbarino. 1730 Johnson Rambler 
No. 36 p 9 To sub<ititute fishermen for shepherds, and 
tove his sentiments from the piscatory life, 1861 H F. 
Hore in Macm Mag, V. 32 The gam to the piscatory 
interest would be immense. 1867 F. Francis At^ltHg\u 
(1880) 194 Piscatory heirlooms ana relics 
% Employed in or addicted to fishing 
z68i Lovell Amm. ^ Mm Introd., Sea gull, white, 
cinereous, piscatorie. 1836 W Irving 11 271 The 

salmon, which are as important to the piscatory tribes as 
arethebuflaloesto the hunters of the prauies. iS^zHarpePs 
Mag June 6 Yarmouth is piscatory beyond description. 

Ho. errm. Misused for Piscine a. 

xyd8 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks m. Wks 1799 II 276 Certain 
animalculae, or piscatory entities, that insinuate themselves 
thro' the poies into the blood. 1843 Untied Service Mag. 

I. 349 The upper pait being human, the lower part, from 
the hips, piscatory. 

t B. ellipt. as sb, A play or the like dealing 
ivilh the life of fishermen {Ci. pastoral) Obs 
i 6 gi P. Fletckfr (/>//<?} Sicehdes, a Piscatory, as it hath 
beene Acted in Kings Colledge, in Cambridge. 

Pisjsence, piseens, obs. Sc, ff. Puissance, 

II Pisces (pi'sfz). Also 4 pissis, 5 pisshes, 
pysces. [L. pieces, pi. of piscis fish.] 

1 . Astron, The twelfth zodiacal constellation, the 
Fishes , aluo the twelfth sign of the Zodiac (oiigm- 
ally coincident with the constellation), which the 
snn enters about the aotli of Febinaiy. 

tfiMt Chaucer Astral 11, § 40 Also the degree was in 
the furst degree of pisces c 1400 Desir, Ti oy 4039 The snn 
. Passyng fro pisshes vnder playn course, 1797 Encycl, 
Bpt (ed 3) II 332/2 On the parallel of London, as much 
of the ecliptic uses about Pisces and Aries in two hours as 
the moon goes through in six days, 1868 Lockyer Elem, 
Astron vii 265 In the time of Hippaichus — 2000 yeais 
ago— the Sun at the vernal equinox was in the constellation 
Aries ; now a-days it is in the constellation Pisces, 


2 . Zoo/ Fishes, as a Class of Veitebrata. 
i84i-7t T R Jones Amm Kingd (ed, 4) xxv heading^ 
Pisces (fishes) 1873 J Ocikid Gi Ice Age 323 Class • Piscts 
PiSGli(e, obs Sc. form of Piss 
Piscicapttire (pisikmptiiu) humoious or 
affected, [t. L. pisci-s fish + captwa CAPrURE ] 
The catching of fish 

1862 Russell Diary North «S Sonih (1863)! xix 206 The 
delights of piscicaptuie 1878 Standard 21 Oct 5/1 
‘ Snatching ’ is a form of illicit piscicaptut e foi which it is 
impossible to entertain sympathy i88t J Payn II wn 
Stofies 298 Instruments of piscicapture 
Hence Fiscica'ptnxist, a catcher of fish 
xSSz Blackmori: Chisiowcll On the pmt of the 

piscicaptunsts (foi a fish is not to be called a fish now, and 
eveiythin^ connected with him is pisci- something), 
tFiseicle Obs. ra?e [acl h.ptsctctil-iis, dim. 
of ptsets fish see -idle ] A little fish. 

1637 Tomtinson Renou's Dtsp 459 Neither bones noi pait 
of the piscicle i66i in Blount Glossop (ed 2) 
Fiscicolous (pisiMss), a. [L l„ puct-s fish 
+ -col-a inhabitant + -ous.] (See quoL 1895.) 
1890 m Cent Diet 1893 Syd Soc Lex , Pticicoloiis, .. 
parasitic upon fishes 

Fiscicultural (pisikz? Itiiiral), a, [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to pisciculture. Hence 
Fiscicii Itnxally adv., in respect of pisciculture. 

1862 Cornh PTasc V 196 Befoie the pisclcultuial era 
x88z Nature XXVI 473 The ease with which all kinds cf 
fish can be treated pisciculturally 1887 Manch hxam. 

7 Feb s/s Prof H uxley, a thoroughly piactical authoi ity on 
all pibcicultural questions 

Pisciculture (pi sikv Jtiiii). ff. L. pisci-s 
fish C ulture. Cf F pisciculture {put, 
Acad. 187S) ] The bleeding, reaiing, and picser- 
vation of (living) fish by artificial means 
1839 Edtn. Retf. CIX. 304 The new arrangements for the 
protection of salmon, and foi pisciculture, in imitation of 
the French practise 1839 Tennent Ciylon II. ix, vii 562 
The pearl-oyster may be brought within the domain of pisci- 
culture 1B66 Roglrs Agric, <S* Puces I. xxiv. 608 The 
monks weie said to have been skilled in pisciculture, 

Pisciculturist (pisik»*ltiurist). [See -ist.] 
A peison engaged or interested m pisciculture. 

z^a lUusir Lond* News ir Jan 50/3 M. Coste, the pisci- 
culturist 1868 Peard I Pater /arm. 1. 3 They were still 
immeasurably behind the pisciculturists of to day. z88z 
Siandai'd xo Sept 2/1 A practical pisciculturist, and an 
enthusiast m all matters lelating to fish and fisliei les 

Piscifauua (pibifgna). [f. L. pisci-s fish 
4- Fauna.] Collective term for the native fishes 
(of anjr distnct or country) ; the fish-fauna. 

X890 in Cent Diet 1893 Syd. Soc Lex., Pisct/aima, , . 
the fish Fauna of a legion, 

Pisciform (pi'sifpim), a [f L. pisd-s fish + 
-FORM.] Having the form of a fish. 

3828 &i ARK Elem Nat Hist I 160 Order X— Cetacea. 
Body pisciform, teiminated by a caudal appendage 1873 
Huxley in Eueycl But I 768/2 The erobijo, when 
hatched, is pbciform and apodal 

Piscina (pisf na, plsGima). FI. -as, -as. [a 
X; piscina a fishpond, bathing-pool, tank, in mccl. 
L, m sense 2, It., Sp , Pg ptsctm, f, piscis fish.] 

1 . A fishpond , a pond, basin, or pool ; among 
the ancient Romans, a public or piivate pond for 
bathing or swimming. 

1399 Hakluyt Vov H. r, 153 Also the piscina or fishpoole 
where the sicke folkes weie healed. 1644 Evelyn Diary 
10 Nov , Piscinas or stews for fish 1717 Berkeley Tour 
tn Italy Wks 1871 IV, 576 , 1 saw likewise the luins of a 
piscina, or receptacle for water 1832 Cell Pompeiana I. 

V 82 The roof of the natatorium or piscina of the baths 
1834 Cnt E de Warren ti deSaulcy's joum Round Dead 
Sea II 307 The largest and most impoi tant of all the piscinas 
of Jerusalem 0:1878 Sir G G Scott Aichii (1879) 
IL X54 The coveied tanks 01 piscinae of the ancients. 

2 . JSccl A perforated stone basin for carrying 
away the water used m linsing the chalice and the 
hands of the piiest ; generally placed in a niche on 
the south side of the altar, though sometimes pro- 
jecting from the face of the wall or snppoited on 
a short column. Also attrib 


*793 Genii Mag. UCIII i 422/1 In Us South wall a 
piscina and locker 1839 Sionehouse Axkolme 226 The 
fenestella, 01 small niche, contained a vessel, bason, or piscina, 
for washing the hands 1874 Mick let hwaite Mod Pai 
Churches 132 Uhe piscina is a sink or dram, through which 
the water used in seveial ablutions is poured away 1:904 
Athenaiim 9 Api 473/2 The piscina niches are numerous 
but present no veiy special features 
h. Applied to a holy-water basin or stoup. rare 
x8za Genii, LXXXII 1.315/2 Against the E side 
are two piscinae for holy watei in the wall. 

Hence Fisoinal (pi sinal) a. (m;tf-o) [ad. mod. 
L, ptsctndlis'l, pertaining to a fishpond 01 piscina. 
163^ in Blount Glossogr and in subsequent diets. 
Piscine (prsm, pisf n), sh Also 4-5 -ene. 
[a. OF,, Y. piscine fishpond, bathing-pool, piscina, 
ad. L. piscina : see prec ] 

1 . A natural or artificial reservoir for water; 
a pool, pond , a bathing-pool ; = Piscina i. 
Obs from i6tli till late in the 19th c 
(In early use often applied to the piscina piohatica or 
Pool ol Bethesda, and Pool of Siloam ) 
rti3oo Cursor M 13761 (Cott) A w.ater bat es cald 
pjscene [v r pKcine] in j>aii lede. ^1420 Lydg Commend 
Our Lady 134 Ihou misty arke, probatik piscync. z43o>4o 


— Bechets vin \ii (1554) 183 b. His fleshe renued and 
sodeinly made white Byihiibe washing m the freshe piscine 
Ibid VIII Mil. (1558) 7 He was counsajled to make a gieat 
pyscyne With innocent bind of children y* wer pure X48X 
CxxsomGodeffreydxxii 254 Fro the fonmynes without cam 
Crete haboundaunce by conduytes, whiche descended m to ij 
pjscynes light giete by the templcj that one endureth yet in 
tothisday and is named pi obatica piscina rs*7TonKiNG'i on 
Pilgr (1884) 38 Which condites seive all tlie Citee , and 
fyll all the pyscynes 1894 Westm Gaz 30 Apr 2/1 Cuied, 
according to cuiicnl lepoit, by bathing her foot in the 
piscine [at loiudes] 1894 J, R Gasquet m Dublin Rev 
Oct 350 A few.. came to ask if they might safely bathe in 
the piscines. 

2. = Piscina 2 lare 

X489 Caxtom Docti Sapience Ixiv (Windsor Cas Copy), 
Yf to foie the conseciacion a flye or loppe. .were founde m 
the chal3ce, It ought to be caste in to the piscine nnd the 
chalyce ought to be wasshen Ibid , The asshes K the 

wnsshyng of the bceste lo be put into the pjscyiie x 8 zz 
NARrs, Piscine 01 Piscina. 1883 Aniitjruaiy VllI 211 
Theie is another piscine in the south wall of the church. 
Piscine (pi ssm), a, [f L. piscts fish . sec 
-iheI.] Of, pei taming to, of the naliiie of, or 
characteristic of a fish or fishes, 

1799 Kirwan Geol Esk. 240 Covered by bituminous inur- 
hte, and with piscine remains x8x6 G. S Faupr Orig, 
Pegan Idol III 34 Detteto was the piscine ship-goddess 
of Lhe Syiians 1834 Owen Shel d* *leeth in On's Cue, 
Sc I. Oig Nat. 183 The piscine modification of the verte- 
brate skeleton E, Caliow Old I ond Tav 1. 120 

Billingsgate, the great Walhalla of all things piscine. 
Piscinity (pisrniii), affected at humorous, [f. 
piec. + -ITY, after humanity, etc ] The quality or 
condition of being a fish; ‘fishhood’. 

X863 Mill Exam. Ilavnlion 426 Wc do not talk of the 
phenomena which accompany piscinity; wc talk of the 
phenomena of fishes. 1865 Daily Tit, 9 Aug, Out defini- 
tion of piscinity iii general would be precisely ihai of a fish. 
1890 Comk. Mag Nov. 342 Pioneers of blind and phospho- 
rescent piscinity will fight with one another, 

Piscitarian (pisiteo*nan). Ihumoi ous mnce-wd, 
[f Ij.pisct^s fish, after vegetarian.'] A fishnioiigcr. 
x88o Blackmorb Maty Anerley xlviit, The Flamboiough 
butcher once more subsided into a piscitanan. 

Piscivorous (pisrvoras), a. [f. JU lH?e '^pisci- 
vorous {ipisci-s fish -H -vorus dcvouiing) + -ous ; 
d.moA^.piscivoie,] Fish-cating; subsisting on 
fish; ichthyophagous. 

t 668 Wilkins Real Char. 155 Being generally Piscivorous. 
The Solan goose kind a xm3 Ray Creation (1714) 28 Wltii h 
I have obsei ved in many piscivorous birds 1834 H. M ii r rn 
Sch. d* Schm 11 (1857) 37 The piscivorous habits of the 
Cromarty folk. 1B77 Coues Fur Anim x. 313 The,, 
aquatic and highly piscivorous nature of the [otter], 
t Plscod, obs form of Peasfcod. 

X4. . MS Sloane 4 If 80 m N, d* Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 4/1 A note 
worme or a piscod worme. 

fPisco’se, ff. Obs. rare, [ad. L full 
of fish . see -OSB.] Fishy. 

1683-4 Rodinsoh in Phil Trans XXIX 481 They liv*d 
upon Fish, and hsd a piscose 'Xaste, 

tPi'sculent, ff. Obs, rare, Isiii, L, pisculentus 
abounding m fish, f piscis fish see -ulent.] 
Abounding in fish, full of fish. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Pisculent (piseulentus), full of 
fishes, or that may be lislied i 66 x J. Chiiurky Ilrit, 
Baconica 104 The Thames is hiorc pisculent, or ful of fish 
then the Severn 


Piae, obs. form of Pice; variant ofpjZE Ohs, 

II Pise (pfz^). [a, F. pisi, subst. use of pa. 

pple. of piser to beat, pound (earth) --L. flsdre, 
pinsdre to beat, pound, stamp] Stiff clay or 
earth kneaded, or mixed with gravel, used, esp- m 
France and some parts of England, for building 
cottages, walls, etc., by being rammed between 
boards which are removed as it hardens; also, 
a name for this mode of building. 

1797 H. Holland in Com Board Agric 1 387 The woid 
/isiK a teclinical Term .and it has. Imen retained m this 
translation because it cannot be rendered liy any adequate 
word in the English language 18015 R W Dickson Piacl, 
Agile, (1807) 1 . i}6 Building m what is termed /is/, or 
simply by compressing well-wrought earth in moulds x8$a 
Wiggins Embanking 32 A wall oiptsJ or rammed gravel in 
a frame niiglit very judiciously be adopted for 2 or 3 feet of 
the centre of the bank 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ' ,Squa/icr's 
Dream vii, The new cottage which he had judiciously 
caused to be built of ‘ pise’ or rammed earth 
b attrib, or adj,, as pisd building, voall, worh, 
1840 Coiiageds Man. 30 in Libr Use/ Knozul , Nusb, 1 1 1 , 
Walls foxmed of earth in th& Jisi manner 1849 Ecelesio- 
IX. 2x7 We, think that what our correspondent calls 
Pise building IS common in Devonshiie. and known by the 
name of cob-bmliling, 1875 Knight Diet. Mech 17x4/1 
The best material for plsC work is clay with small gravel- 
stones interposed through it 

Pisette, ? Anglicized form of Peseta, 

1807 R, CuMBi HLAND Metu 11 . 1ST We purchased three 
lambs at the price of two pisettes apiece. 

Tisgali (przga). [a. Ileb. njDB Pisja/i 'deft’.] 
The name of a mountain east of Joidan, whence 
Moses was allowed to view the Proraii^ X.and 
(Dent 111 27) ; hence used allusively, esp. atinh,, 
as Pisgah ghwee, prospect, sight, vievJ, 

SYMONos(////.r}PisgaJi£vangelIca. By the Method 
ot tne l^uelation. piesenting.. those Cananites ouer whom 
r*n^^***F^^^* tiiumph,] idisfl Fi/lllr 


{tide) Pis^h Sight of P^estine. xtm Norris Ideat IPorld 
:33 The top of our pbtlosopoic wturace the 
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conlemplAtive eye !« saluted wjih the.. prospect of a bright 
and glorious world* iSao Scott Dutry 7 Mar in Lockharit 
This extrication of my affairs, though only a Pisgah prospect, 
occupies rny mind, 186s Grote Plato I. xvi. 47a We get 
only a I'isgah view of our promised adviser. 

Pish Cpif)i and sd. See also Push inL {sb), 
[A natural exclamation.] 

A. int. An exclamation expressing contempt, 
impatience, or disgust. 

1502 Kasiig /*. Petnlessa Cij, Pish, pish, what talke you 
of old aue or balde pates? 1599 Siiaks. flen k', ti 1 43,44 
Nym, Pish Pisi Pish for thee, Island dogge i6xi Cotgb , 
Tamhtt iarrdutSi an Intericction of inteiruption, like our 
pish pish, tut tut. 167* MARvrLL Peh Tram^ i 52 Pish, 
said 1 , that's no such gieat matter. 1708 T. Ward Etig Ref 
(171G) 56 Pish, Pish, quoth Seymour in a Huff 1845 James 
liinitfc^iler III 178 Pish ! you arc a fool, young man. 

B. sb The utterance of this exclamation, t To 
make a pish at or of^ to ti eat with contempt, altnb,^ 
as \pish-movger (humorous, vSiox/tsh-jnonger), 

*594 Nasiib Tert ors Nt Wks, (Gi osirt) III. ?si All icceipls 
and authors you can name he syllogi/cih of, and makesa pisli 
at. x6oo Holland Z/r/y xxxvn. xxxv, 965 Those mattci s . . the 
Homancs made a pish at, and lightly 1 egaidcd. a 1643 W. 
Cariwriliit Ordittmy iv v, What shrieks and cues, What 
angiy pishes, and wh.iL lies. x6$4 Whitlock footomia'PioX 
avjl), Too seveic Censurei (fice of the Company of Pish- 
inongers) that Fishelli at any thing not exact 1777 Gown r 
to 7, IlUl Wks 1837 XV. /jx, I hail lathei nevei see 
the hooks, than extort fioni yon one single Pish 2840 IJooo 
Her Lee x, She wiith'd with im- 

p.atleiice And utter’d * pshaws 1 ’ and** pishes I ' 

Piali, V. [f. prec.] 

1 . iiUr To say ^ pisa I ' Often with at 

XR98 11 Ton SON RVn Man in Hum in 1, Bob This a 
Toledo I Visit I Sttp» Why do you pish, captain? 1644 
Jh*. Hall Eerm. 9 June, Rein. Wks. (idfo) toa A motive, 
which .may he just ovei, and pisht at *7x3 Stlllb Guard* 
No. 15X f X Ifow would the ladies pish at flucli a great 
moiisu ous thing V a x86a II awtiiornr S* Pelion (18B3) 333 
Tiie learned man. .pished and pshawed 

2 , if am. To say * pish ’ to. To pish away^ d<mn • 
to reject or depredate by saying * pish I ' 

x6ox II J0N8ON Poetaster V \Hor. Pish’ ha, hat Lujt 
Dost thou pish me? Give me my long swoicl. 1616 R 
Chosiiaw ComplUnent. Versis in Capl. Smith Deicr. Ngvo 
Though Men of,.lesse desert Would Pish-away 
ihy Jthaiee. 1901 Hlachw, May^ Dec. 730 tiomc pish it 
down as valueless. 

llcuco Pi filling •ohh ^h. ,* also Pi sher, one who 

pishes 

x66a Rtuu/> Routes (1B71) II. < 5 ^ Whlrh puls prctly Maids 
to pishing and lying \^\lUtnkio Duu 730 Hotli 

pisneis and piilfeis hetiig noisily wiung. 

Pish, Sc. loim ol riHS. 


Pishamln (prjamin). Another form of Per- 
simmon; m Sieira Leone a])phe(l to two climbing 
slmilis, the and Sour Ihshamin {Catpodimis 
dulcis and acida)^ which bear an omngc-shaped 
fruit icseinliling tliat of the persimmon. 

i86d 7'ir/rf /W., Vishamin, Catpodinus^ X884 Miltfr 
iHanLn,y Carf>odi^cusatldus^ Sour Pislumin-tiee, of Siena 
I/mne i\ didcts. Sweet Pishamin-trec 
Pishcash, pieheuBh, var Peshousii, an offering 
f Pl'shery-pa'shery. Obs. mnee-wd [Re- 
dtiplicfiU’d f. PiHii wt + -RUY,] ? Depreciatory talk. 

xooo l)i KKFR Oentle Ciaft i. (x6xo) Biij, Peace my fine 
Puke, stand by with your pLshery pasherie, away.., ile 
speakc to them. 

Pishogue Tiish. Also pishrogue, 

pishtrogue. [a. Jr, piseogj pisreog witchcraft 
Mir. pis6e.‘\ Soicery, witchcraft ; a spell, incanta- 
tion, charm. 

1841 S a Hall Inland IT 269 Now a pishogue i«s a wise 
Raw, a riiial incantation, a charm, a sign, a cabalistic word, 


Rome. x8^ V Kfnnbiiv Kveniug^ Ihtffrcy xxvii, 3W He 


Liv fed^ 5) IRS 'l^e talk turned upon ‘ pishogues or witch- 
ciafe and charms, . , , , * 

Pish-paSih (pi’JpBBj)* Al80 9pi8li-posh. 'A 
sloi) of rice-soup with small pieces of meat in it, 
much used in the Anglo-Indian nursery’ (Yule). 

X834 lA PRiNsap] Baboo 11 , 85 They found the Secre- 
tary. surrounded with huge volumes of Financial Reports 
on one side, and a small silver tiay holding a m^s of nish- 
iiash on tlie other, xSaS Ubi oion & M illur Prtu:t CookA^n 
Vibli Posh. xM G J Younguusband m 19M Cent Feb 
Next came a policy which was somewhat irreveiently 
described os a policy of rupees and pish pash, 
Fishymew (pi-Jlitniw). [Cf, Mmv,] The 
New England name of a small white finll. 

1890 in Cent. Diet 

Fisi^d (pisKlijid), Zooh [f. mod.L. Pm- 
dmn, dim. of L phmi pea ] A member of the 
Pmdiidmy a family of bivalve gastropod molluscs, 
typified by the genus Pisidiutn. So Pi»l*dlold a , 
resembling a pisidlid in form. 

Fisifomi (p^i sifj^am, pi zi-), a, (fJ.) [ad. 
mod.L. pea-shaped, Lpistm pea; see 
wyoBtf, So mod.F* pisiformej] Pea-shaped j of 
small globular foim. . , , ^ 

Pisiform bone (Anal), a small pea-shaped bone of the 
upper row of ihe carpus. Ptsform tron^orti iron-ore occur- 
ring in small concretions like peas, 

VoL. VU. 


1767 Goocrz Treat. H^ounds 1 . x8g A wound , upon his 
wrist, just above the pisiform bone 179B Kirwan Eletn* 
Mm (ed 2) II 178 Pip^ifoiirtf or giantilar non ore x8^ 
Dana Crust i, 203 Caiapax Saccato tuberculous, the 
tubercles large pisiform *875 Sir W. Tcrncr in Encycl. 
Bni. I. 8a8/i The pisiform or pea shaped bone .articulates 
with the front of the cuneiform 
B, sb. Shoit for pisifortfi bone . see above, 
(Also in L, form piaiforme.) 

x8o8 Barclay Muscular Motions 404 A small d^ice of 
motion between the fisifonne and the emmforme 1878 
Beil tr GegenhauPs Comp Anat 482 The pisifoim is a 
social bone 

Planner, obs. form of Pismire, 
Pisimetacarpal(p9isimetaka ipal),!?. Anat 
[f. Pisi(poiiM) + Metacarpal ] Pertaining lo ihe 
pisiform bone and to the metacaipus. 

189s in PwiVs Stand Diet 

Fisk A bird ; the same as the Pirabadio. 

1890 in Cent Diet 

Piskie, pisky, var. Pixy. Fisle, obs, f. Pizzle 
Fismire (prsmsioj). Ohs. exc. dial. Forms : 
a, /j-s piBsemyre, 5 pysiuire, pyse-myer, 
(spissonoire), 5-6 pysmyro, 6 pismyr, piaso- 
myer, 6-7 piamler, 5- pismire, iS. 5-6 pysae-, 
pysmere, 6 pismeero, -mer, pyse-, pyasemer, 
pysse-, pifisemare, pysmar, -mane, 7 pisimer, 
pismere. 7. 5 pismoure, pyssmowre. [ME. 
pissemyre^ pTssemrre, etc, f. Piss + Mibb 2 ant; 
fiom the uniions faraell of an anthill. So early mod. 
Dll. pistmere ant (Kilian). Tn the /9 fonns the 
second element is obscured ; in the 7 forms it w 
a different word, ME. Maxjb ant, fiom Norse.] 

An ant. 


(Cf the similar names for the ant, Fris pisdinme^ pis- 
emmct LG. vaegemket Norw nngenmur OGG mitgcn^ 
Norw. miga = L. vnniifre), early mod, Du vnerscycke 
{seycke urine), Fin. kusiainen {kusi uiine). Cf. also Piss-ant ) 
a, CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T, 118 He is as argiy as a 
pisscmyrc, Though buL hchaue al that he kan desire. 1388 
WYcriF P70V VI 6 01 thou slowo man, go lo the amie 
Jylo^s ether pissemyie, v it ‘.nissemne, pisiniie] i;x4oo 
Maundt V (Koxb ) xxxui X49 In bis lie . ei grete hilies of 
gold, be wbilk pissemyres kepe^ bwly and puies l>e gold . . 
pase pissemytcs erals grete as hnndes er here. x^Go Bible 
(Genev.) Prao vi 6 Goe to the pismire, 0 sluggard. iS7S 
Tumii RV Venette 173 Those pissemyers..will dime them 
out. 16x7 R Ffnion TVya!/ Ch too Sent by Solo, 
moil 10 Ihe Conics and Pismiers for wisedome and proui. 
dence. 1676 Hali Contempt \ .(68 , 1 have seen a Republick 
of Pisnmes with great circumspection choosi^ the seat of 
llicir Residence, and every one cariying his Egg and Fro. 
visions to their common Store-house 2827 Hooo Mids 
Fattier Iv, The pismire’s care to garner up his wheat 1^3 
Fug'. Dial. Dtct,{i\ioi. fotins), Pishmire, pibsmiire, pushznire 
fi, e X440 Promp, Patv. 402/1 Pysmeic, c X440 

Gesia Kom liii. 372 (Add. mS.) Pissemers in somere aic 
busy, and rennyn fasle abouie. 1547 Boorde Brev Health 
cl vi, 58 Amylcs, or Pysmars, or Antes 1333 Eobn Decades 
jM Pyssemaies swatmyngo owte of an ante hyll *306 
Nasiir Saffron Walden 52 Cyphers or round 00s. lyke 
pismceies egges. 1623 in C BatUvFem Mon AdAuthorem 
17 That the Pismere and these Hony-flies Instruct us better 
lo Pliibsophire 2634-5 Brrreton TVav (Chetham Soc.) 
73 Eggs .hatched under an hen, fed with pisimers. 1003 
Muff. Dial Diet (dial forms), Pishamer, pishemeer, pis(3)i. 
mer, pissamer, nisstnare, .mere 

y. a 1400 Reitg Pieces fr Thornton MS. (1867) at Mare 
vs availes till oure ensampiiL.be werkes of be pyssmowre 
]ian dose b^ strenghe of be lyone 2483 Cain. Angl 281/2 
A Pismoure^ 2903 Eng Dial. Diet ^ Pissamoor, 

pisamoor, pissymoor, pishmoor, pissemyore, pissy-, pismyour 
(all noith. and n w ). 

b. Jig. Applied contemptuously to a person, 

2569 J. Sanford tr, Agrippds Van, Aries 13 b, The 
pismers of Mirmidones. 1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 50 Wee 
pooie pismUes that crawle upon this hill. 1790 Gibbon 
Decl <5* F. Ixv, XII. xS Thou art no more than a pismire, 
xSi8 Scott lirt. Midi xvm, To rid the land of the swarm 
of Arminmn caterpillars, Socinian pismiies, and deistical 
Miss Katies, that have ascended out of the bottomless pit. 

0. altrib. and Comh.^ pismire-eater^ -egg^ Jly^ 
-hill (ssAxt-eater, -ego, -fly, -hill). In quot 
1668 as resembling the crawling motion of ants. 
1:1440 Prantp Parv. 402/r Pysmtiyiay\\t./erfmcarinm 
1483 Caih. Anri 281/2 A Pismoure hyue^ ^mcecariwn. 
xim Axtonjsw Brwusii^ke’s Dtstyll Waters utjhi A flatte 
botell of glas ful of roses or other flouies, or pyssemer 
eggys. x668 CULraPPCR & Cole BarihotAnai. 369 That . 
the pulse of the arteries is caused by the Impulse of Blooii, 
tlie waving, creeping, pismire pulses seem to show, 1704 
tr. Nieuh^s Brazil in Churchill Voy, II 29 The pismire- 
eater is thus called because he feeds upon . pismires 
1799 G Smith Laboratory 11 . 3x1 The Pismire fly. x8ai 
Clare Vtll. Mxnstr. 1 , 203 Where the pismire hills abound. 


fPlBinire, obs. (illit.) f. Bismar, a steelyard. 
1701 Brand Descr Orkney 28 They not useing Peck and 
Firlot, but ta stead thereof, weigh their Corns on Pismues or 
Pundlers, 

[Pisnet, error for Pinsnet ] 

Fisolite (pi zi^lsit, pai sJ*'-). Min ^ Also 8 
-Ulhe. [ad, mod.L. pisohih-us^ f Gr iriao-s, -op, 
pea + -LITE, SoF.piso/ithe.] Pea-stone. 

*708 P/iit Trans XXVI 79 Pisohtlms^ the Pisolite, or 
Gland. 1799 Hatchctti^ii/ LXXXIX 320 The globular 
calcareous concretions, found at Carlsbad and other places, 
called Pi’volithes 2868 Dana Mm (ed 5) 679 Pisolite . 
consists of concretions as large often as a small pea, 
aitnb, x8x6 W. Smith Strata Ident 29 The Pisolite 
Freestone beneath (the Coral Ra^] is softer. 2884 Lyell 
EUm. Geol (ed. 4) 12 Pisolite limestone has the oolitic 
grains of considerable size. 


FISSABED, 

b. Applied to an individual gram of this. 

2851 Richardson Geol, vt (i8s§) 158 Occasionally each 
pisolite encloses in its centre a grain of foreign substance. 

Fisolitic (pizoli tik, pmsD-), a, [f prec, + -10. 
So F. pisohthiqtie.'\ Of the nature of, consisting 
of, or resembling pisolite, 

1830 Lyfll Princ. Geol I 351 Half consolidated tuffs. . 
filled with small pisolitic globules. XB5X Richardson Geol. 
VI (1855) IS7 The pisolitic structure in certain stones 1863 
Speke Discov Nile 31 Pisolitic limestone, in which marine 
fossijs were observable 

Fiss (pis), V. Not now in polite use. Forms : 
a. 3-7 piase, 4Pifl, 4-6 pyss(e, 6- piss; A 5 
pyBch-yn, 6 Se piscli(e, 6-8 Sc pish. [ME. 
piss-en, a OF piss-ter (rath c. in Hate.- 
Darm.), F. ptss-er (Picard picker^ « Pr. ptssar 
(raod. pichdf Diez), CoX.ptxar, Jihsst. pischoTf It. 
pisciata, ougin unceitain ; the OF, 

and It forms aie not referable to any single Ro- 
manic type, and arc prob. onomalopceie. From 
French the woid has also passed (oiig as a euphe- 
mism) into the Teutonic langs, ; OFiis pissta 
(Diez), MDu., MLG., i6th c. Da ptsse, 

Sw., Norw., Icel. ptssa ; so Welsh pisoypisio. 

For various conjectures as to the oiigin of the Romanic 
word, see Diez, ROrting No 7195, Ulrich in Romania IX, 
227; cf also Scheler, Littrf, s. v.J 

1 . %ntr. To discharge mine, minate, make water, 

c xago S Eng Leg. 1 , 45/381 Jwane he wolde pisse e 1330 

R Drunne C/t?on,(i8to) 328 peisallehim ilkone bete him 
bat he pis C1440 Ptovip Parv 4oa/x Pyssyn, or pyschyn, 
mtugo xgoB Dunbar Tiia Mm hi IVetmn 1B7 As dotit 
dog liftis his leg apon loft, thoght he nought list pisclie. 
X594 Naske Uifott Prav. 56, I was at Pontius Pilates 
house [m Rome] and pist against it 2687 Dryden Hind 
P, in. 159 The wanton bojes wou'dpiss upon your giave. 
2785 Burns Holy WtUie's Pr xv. 1870 [see 3], 
b. iransf, and in vanoua allusive and pro- 
verbial uses. 

1602 and Pi Return fr Partiass. t ii (Aib) xa What 
Monsici Kynsader, lifting vp your leggeand pissing against 
the woild. x668R L'Estrangb (1706) 36 Money 

will make the Pot boyl, though the Devil Piss in the Fire* 
2700 T Brown Ainusem Ser. «S Com. 98 There are some 
(quacks as Honest Fellows as you would desire to Piss upon. 
1720 T Gordon Cordial Ltno Spirits 72 They cannot 
impose upon their Prince, nor piss upon the laws, a 1734 
North Exam. i. il § 78 (1740) 70 So strangely did Papist 
and Fanaiic, or . the Anticourt Party, p— a in a Quill s 
agreeing in all Things that tended to create Troubles and 
Distuibances. 

2 . if'afts To discharge as or with the urine. 

136a Lancl. P pi. a. V. 293 He [Glolon] pissede a potel 

in a paier-nosier while c 2375 Si A ugnsttn 1402 in Horstm 
Altengl Leg (1878) 85/a pe chyld, iwis, A gret stone al 
out dude pis And was al hoi of \>at seknes. c 2400 Lanjrmds 
0^7/^ 62 Til j>at he pisse blood 16*3 \Ik«s Arretigim. 
Vr 1. 1 Urine is that which is pissed 
b transf. orAJig^ in various uses, 
t To piss (money, etc.) agavist or on the wall : to squander 
01 waste it To piss one’s grease or iallow said of deer 
becoming lean in rutting-time ; hence transf. 

£1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 332 Take talow of an 
hci t, suche as he pysseb by twene two seynt mary dayes. 
1472 Ripley Comp Alch v. xxxt, in Ashm Theair. Chem. 
Bni (2652) 15s But as for Moay yt ys pyssyd on the walls. 
2552 Robinson tr. More's l/iop (1895) 197. 2598 Shaks. 

Merry W. v, v 16. 1602 and Pt Return fr. Pamass, nr. 
11. (Arb.) 40 They are pestilent fellowes, they speake nothing 
but bodkins, and pisse vinegar. x68o Crown b Misery Ctvi I 
War 1. i, 1 command the conduits all piss Claret. 1694 
Mottbux Rabelais v xxviii (173^ 232 He*s nothing but 
Skin and Bones ] he has piss’d his Tallow. 

3 To uruiate upon or in, to wet witb tmne (s= 
Bepibs) ; to put out or ertinguish (fire) in this way. 

136* Langl P pi. a vn 143 A Brutiner, a braggere, 
a hostede him alse. And bad go pisse him with his pTouh 
[B’. VI X57 bad hym go pissen], CX560 A Scott Poems 
(S. T. S ) 11 87 The fyre wes pischt out. 2593 Pass. Momce 
(1876) Bo Being as often readie to pisse my breeche. 1713 
Swift Elegy on Partridge^ Whom roguish boys. Torment 
by pissing out their lights. 1870 tr Trousseau's Ltd. Clm 
Med 111 478 Children, who piss their beds dreaming that 
they are pissing against a wall. 

Fiss (pis), Not now in polite use. Forms: 
a. 4-6 pysse, 4-7 pisse, 5-0 pys, 6 pyae, 7- 
piss. 5 pysoiie. [f. Piaa v So F pisse 
(Cotgr. 1611) ; c£ also MDu , IXj. pisse, "Du. pis."] 
Urine, ‘water’. rod in ptssi see Rod, and 
cf. Pickle i b. 

C2386 Chaucer WfFs Prot 729 How Xantippa caste 
pisse vp-on his heed 2388 Wyclir 2 Kings xvm, 27 Thei 
ete her toordis, and drynlee hei pisse HsBa vryne] with 50U. 
exoAoPromp Pans 402/1 Pysse, orpysche,««»ar,wH»c/«m 
1600 J, PoRY tr Leo's Africa li. 56 Lothsome and intolerable 
stench of pisse, an d of goates dung a 1704 T. Brown Table 
Talk m Collect Poems 12a What Miracles, were wrought 
by Cows Piss, and the Cold Bath? 

b. Comb. * t pisa-bowl » Piss-pot ; pisa- 
burnt a., stained or damaged with or as with urine, 
red-brown ; pisa-weed, some species of Androsace 
r<4* Udall Erasnt Ap^h 23b, She..powLed downe a 
*piSe bolle vpon hym out of a wyndoore 2565 E. Darym 
(Brandi) 418 Gyt thee away, thou *pys burnde Cokolde. 
174a Fielding J Andrews 111. xu, A long piss-burnt beard 
17x3 Petiver in Phil. Trans XXVIII 203 Small Aleppo 
*Pjss weed, Andiosace Alepensis parva 
FiSBabed(pi's^bed). Ohs.0i^^.dial. [f Piss 9. 
•f Abed, from its diuretic propeity. So F. pissm- 
lit dandelion (i545) 1 
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L A name for Ihe dandelion. 

1507 Gerards xxvui 323 The flowers of Dande- 
lion or Pisse-abed, ife6 Hcywood Loves Misiris i Wks. 
1874 V. 97 Garlands Of Blew bottles, and yellow pibsabeds 
That grew amongst the Wheate 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Peter's Proptu wks. 1792 III 79 Ihrough him each tiifle- 
honler that can bring A grub, a weed, a moth, a beetle’s wing, 
Shall to a Fellow's dignity succeed • Witness Lord Chatham 
and his piss a-bed 1 xSaa-S^ OooeTs Siutfy Med (ed 4) IV. 
349 It possesses unquestionably diuretic powers, and hence, 
indeed, its vulgar name of piss a bed 

+ b. Applied to the buttercup. Obs, rare. 

1640 Pabionsok Theat. Boi. Index, Pisseabed . . is also 

Ctowfoote ^ , 1 , 

2 . Name for the Sea-habe, Aplyna^ a slug-like 
mollusc, which discharges a violet fluid when 
touched. 

1758 PJdl Trails L 586 Some call them piss a beds, some 
sen cals. 

Pissan, ohs form of Pisabto, Pissan(e, pls- 
sand, van Pisawb Oh. Pissaace, -ans, Pis- 
eant, obs. Sc ff. PuiasANCB, Puissant. 
t Pi*SS-a nt. Obs. rar&'“^. [f. Pisa sb. + Ant; 
cf. Pismire ] An ant 

x66x W K. Conf CJtaraci.t Metre Poliiifuin (i860) 27 
A multitude of pissants and vermins 

Pissasplialt (pi's^esfmlt). Also in L. Cor Gr - 
L.) forms pissasphallon, -urn, •us. [ad. L, pissas- 
phali-tts (PUn.), a. Gr. mcrcacr^aAToy, f. mVo-a 
pitch + da’(pa\Tos Asphalt,] A semi-liquid variety 
of bitumen, mentioned by ancient writers. 

x6ox Holland Ptiuy II. 183 As touching Pissasplialt, 
which of a mixt nature, as if pitch and Bitumen were 
mingled together /did 557 All these the Greeks doe com- 
prehend vnder one name Pissasphallon, 1705 P/ul Ttans, 
XXV 2106 Ihere were several Kinds of Embalming, viz 
with Asphalt or Pissasphalt, with Oyl or Gum of Cedar 
X794 Sullivan Pievi Nat, II 107 The pibsasphaltum is of 
a consistency between the common i^tioleum and the 
asphaltum, or bitumen of Judea 1859 WmorintD Tour 
Dahnaiia 80 The * pissasphalt used anciently by the 
Eeyptiaiis for embalming their dead 

Pissel(l, obs. form of Pizzle. Pissemare, 
-mer(e, -myer, -myre, obs. ff. Pismire. 
Prssert [f- Piss "O. + -ek i.] One who pisses. 
1377 Langl. P pi, B XX sx8 In paltokes & pyked shoes 
& pisseris longe knyues 1382 Wyclip 2 Niue's ix 8, 1 schal 
. .slen fro the nous of Acbab a py$ser to the walle. c 1325 
in Aichseologia XLVIl 326 Ye have made me suche a pysser 
that I date not this daye go abrode 16x5 Crooks Body 0/ 
Man X39 The Kidneyes are called ve^poi, as it were Pisseis. 
X737 OzrLL Rabelais II 158 noie^ A covetous Hunks is 
called a Vinegar pisser. 

tPi'ssery. Oh. rare’^K [See -ert 2 : cf. F. 
pissoir'] A place for pissing , a urmal. 

a 1693 UiQuharis Ralelnu iii xv 127 They .pissed in 
the Fissenes. 

Fisshes, pissis, obs. forms of Pisces. 


Pi'SSiug, vhh sb. Not now in polite use [f. 
Piss v + -ino ^.] The action of the verb Piss , 
discharge of urine, uimation ; discharge (of blood, 
etc ) with the mine or by the urinary passages 
x3^TREviSA5ay/// DeP,R xvh.xui (BodI MSd,Apium 
helpef) also a^ens be stone and ajens difficulle ofpissinge 
*S4*-S Bbisklow Lament 3 No more then the pissinge of 
a wrenne helpeth to cause the see to flowe 16x5 Cbookb 
Body of Man tpo The Strangury, , that is, the pissing by 
drops. , dotth] alwayes accompany the stone of the bladder. 
1698 m Phil Ti ans XX 314 It stojjs pissing of Blood. 

b. atinb, and Comb , as pissin^-basiuj -clouts 
•place^ -iivie, -vessel; f pissing conduit, popular 
name of a conduit near the Royal Exchange, 
which ran with a small sbeamj f pissing evil, 
name for diabetes; f pissing-post, a public 
unnal, also commonly used for sticking up placards; 
+ piasmg-whild, colhq. a very short time 

^ (Somerset Ho. Wills, Reg Vox, 
If 2t (4 b)) A gxete Cawdren and iij *pyssing basons 1672 
Wychbblcv Lomtn Wood i n, Down to the sucking heiie&s 
in her ^pusing clout. 1393 Shaks 2 Hen VJ, iv. vi. 4, 1 
charge and command, that of the Cities cost The ^^pis^ing 
Conduit run nothing hut ClairetWine 1598 Stow Sure, 
X44 The little Conduiie, called the pissing Conduit, by 
the Stockes market, x^s Cooper The^aurvs^ Diaiethe, 
.the *pyssyng euill c 1440 Promp , Pnrv , 402/1 *Pyssynge 
nlace, okium 1693 Dryden Ptisms i (1697) 416 My harm 
Jess Rhiineshall 'scape the dire disgrace Of Common-shoais, 
and ev’ry pissing place 1630 J Taylor (Water P ) Wks 
(N.), On every "pissmg pos,t their names I'l place 1699 
T Brown in R, L'Estrange Mrasin , Colloq (1711) 328 
Whose business and good qualities you may find upon all 
the Pissing posts m Town 1673 [R Leigh] Tramp Rth 
2 ^Pissing times. (;z44o Piomp Parv 402/1 *Pyssynge 
vesselle a z5m Vdall Royster D, iv viii (Atb ) 77 Truce 
for a ^pissing while or twaine 159X Shaks Two Gent iv 
iv 20. 1678 Ray Prov . (ed, a) 265 To stay a pissing-while 

lipissoceros (pistisio-r^s). [ L , ptS 50 cerosiiV \ my ), 
a. Gr, VKfadmjpos (Aristotle), f, irttro'a pitch + ferjpCs 
bees-wax ] (See quots.) 

1638 Rowland MaufeVsTheai, Ins, 916 Concerning Wax, 
Bee glew, dregs of Wax, Pissocetos, Bees bread, and of 
their Nature and Use X706 Phillips, Pissoceros^ the Pitch 
wax made by Bees in their Hives , or any Composition of 
Wax and Pitch. x8z6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol xxvn (i8i8) 
il 497 Dhow us but one instance of bees having substituted 
mud^or mortar for mitys, pissoceros, or propolis 
FrSSopot. Not uow in polite use. rAPissfA-i- 
PotjA bo early mod (1544;,] A vessel, 

usually of earthenware, for urine , a chamber-pot. 


ri440 Promp Parv 267/1 lurdone, pyssepotte X5a9 
More Suppl. boulys n Wks xgs/i And it happen to raine, 
out poure they pispottes vpon his bed. loax Flbtcher 
Wild Goose Chase 11 11, May be, she knows you, And will 
fling a piss-pot at you 1743^41/ XLII 614 They 

hold a Piss-pot over the Womens Heads whilst m Labour, 
thinking it to promote hasty Delivery 
atinb. 1398 B, JoNSon Ev Man tn Hum iii 111, A 
beggar, a slave that never drunk out of better than piss-pot 
metal in his life I 16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anai (Percy 
Soc.) ir A sowre pis-pot visage 

th. transf. A mckname for a medical man: 
cf. next. Obs 

1393 Nashe Four Lett Confui, Wks. (Grosart) II 236 
Had phisition lohn lin'd, . .a sinode of Pispots would haue 
concluded, that Pierce Penmlesse should be confounded 
without repriue. idocDr, Dodypolli 1 inBulIenf?. /*/ III. 
X03 A fustie Potticarie with his fustian drueges, attending 
your pispot worship x66a R. Mathew Uni Alch § 24 18 
Which shewetb the presumption of Pispot Doctors 

tK ss-pro'pliet. Obs. [f. as prec. -i- Peo- 
PHET,] One who diagnosed diseases by inspection 
of the urine, 

x6z3 Hart Anal, Ur. i, 11 32 Now would I willingly 
demand of the most cunning Pisse prophet, what could he 
haue found out by either of these vimes? x6si Wittib tr 
Pf imrose's Pop Err 70 If a very cholei ick mine be brought, 
can the pisse prophet tell which of these diseases dolh 
trouble the patient? X695 D. Turner Apol Chyrwg 3 The 
most absurd Predictions of the calculaiing Piss prophets, 
t Prsauppxest. Ohs, rare^K Suppicssion (or 
? retention) of nnne. 

x6io Markham Masterp i Ixxvh. 159 The pissiiprest in 
a horse, Is when a hoise would fame stale, but cannot 

fPist (pist, p’st), mi. Obs, rare A sibilant 
syllable used to attract attention, or to call a 
person. (Cf Hist.) 

1608 Miodleion Tnck to catch Old one ill. Eij, Hoo 
Pjst Drawer,— Dra. Anon sir ? x6za Middleton & RovvLrv 
C/iatigeling v 1, Pist I wheie me you? 

Fiat, sL ; see Piste a. 

Pistachio (pisl/« Jh?, Ja -tse tJ(D). Forms ; 
a, 5-7 pistaoe, 6 pystaca, 7-8 pistach, 7-pia- 
tache iS. 6 pistaccio, 7 -aoio, 7- pistachio, (9 
*aoohio) ; also (6 pistmachie), 7 pistaclue, 
-acie, 8 -achee, 7- pistaoliia. 7. 7-8 pistaoho. 
[The a forms a. O'P.pistace (ijtlic.) and F./zj- 
iacJie (pistaj) ; the )8 forms ad. Il pisiaichio 
Cp/stakkytf), some affected by L. pistacia^ or by 
Spanish; the 7 form a Sp pisiaclio (pzsta tjs?) ; all 
from L. pistdctwn (raed L. pistaqmunl)^ a Gr. 
TTLffT&Kiop pistachio Dut, f, mardftr) pistacia-tree, 
from OPers. cf. Pers, putah. See also 
PlSTAOU, PiSTACK, PlSTIOK nut, FiSTIO 
Cf. 1392-3 Earl Derby s Exp, (Camden) 219 Item pro ij lb. 
de pistaqiis, Ivj s ] 

1 . The * nut * or dry di npe of Pistacia vera (see b), 
or Its edible kernel, of a greenish colour, eaten 
jn Tuikey, Greece, etc pistachio nut sec 3 ) 

a 1533 Eiyot Cast, HcUhe (1541) 9 b, Thynges good for 
the Lunges Elycampane Hysqpe . Pyslaces. x6x6SuRru 
& Markh. Country Parme 583 Filberdb, pine nuts, puiaccs, 
almonds. X725 Bradley Pam Diet sv Ptsiache 'JicCi 
The best Pi<;taches aie brought fiom Arabia and Syria. 

] 3 . 1598 W, pjiiLLip Ltnsthoicn i Hi 94/2 A white kerncll 
very pleasant to eale, like Pi&taccios. 1650 Fui llr Ptsffuh 
I, IV XI Nuts fat this day called pisiachtoesy and most 
cordiall in pliVKick), x668 Wilkins Reed Char n. iv. § 7 
Z16 Pistacie, Fistic-nut. 1698 Fryer Acc, E, India iS* P 
217 Philbeits, Haslenuts, Pislachias 1731 J. Bin Htsi 
Mat. Med, 495 The Pistnchia is ofan oblong Figure, pointed 
at both Ends, .about half an Inch in Length tlic Kernel . 
of a gieen Colour, of a soft and unctuous Substance much 
like the Pulp of an Almond 1865 Pall Mall G, 20 Oit 10 
Melons aie marveliously cheap and good in Maiseillcs, so 
are pistachios, 

y, x 6 a 5 Bacon Sylva § 50 Pislachoes ..joyned with 
Almonds in Almond Milk, aie an excellent Nouiisher 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv lx (1737) 247 Pistachoes, or 
Fisiick-N uts. X73* Arbuthnot RvUs of Diet 263 Almonds, 
Pistachos, and oiner Nuts. 

b. The tree Ptstacia vera (N.O. Anacariftaceix), 
a native of Western Asia, much cultivated in the 
south of Eiuope. (Also pistachio tree . see 3,) 
o c 1420 Pallad on Hush xi 184 Pistace is in this rooone 
Of plauntes sette X005 xyth Cent Aug 269 The olive, 
pjstathe, juiube and plane fiom Syria, 
p 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort (1729) 227 fPlants) to be first 
set into the Conseivatory . Dactyls, PistacioS, the great 
Indian Fig X7SX J. Hill Iltsf. Plants 62X The pinnated- 
leaved Pjstachia. 

2 . A gieen colour resembling that of the kernel 
of the pistachio nnt. (Also pistachio gi-een ; see 3 ) 
Also attnb or as adj : Of this colour 

tJ9t A M. PoRTMAN in C. Bmer's Diaries 4- Corr 
(1903) The fashionable Colois are Coqtielicot and 
Pistache x888 Daily Nezvs 7 June 5/8 A diess of plain 
pistachio satin. 

3 atinb and Comb., as pistachio creani^ green 
(sb, and adj.), nut^ planiaitony tiee. 

159® Epulano Kiv^ Pjttinacbie (? error] Nuts. X620 
Vender Via Recta vii 129 Pistach or Fisticke Nuts aieof an 
momaticallsauour 1626 H yih&^mEpicnrdsBasiw i^Dne 
Figgs, Popper,. Pistace nuts. 1658 Costume (Perey 
bw.) 164 Madam, here are pistachie nu t(s 1698 Phil Trans. 
XX ^^466 A sort of Pistachio-Tree 1736 Bailey Honseh Diet, 
473 A Pistachio Cream Take a pound of pistachio nuts, break 
the shells and blanch the kernels 1796 Kirwan Elem Mtn. 
(ed, 2) I 28 Pistachio green y meadow green with a mixture 
of brown 1825 Greenhouse Comp, II. 81 Atlantic Pistachia- 


tree, a small tree fiom Barbary m 1790. 1833 Soyer 

PaniropJu 121 Galen doubled whether pistachio nuts were 
good for the stomach 1882 O'Donovan I 331 

The vineyaids and pistache plantations. 1899 Gaz 

20 April 7/3 A lovely gown of pale pislaclno green satin 

II Pistacia (pisl^'Jia). [L. pistacia pistachio 
tree (Pallad.), f Gr, iriarcuci): see i^rec ] The 
pistachio tree « prec i b , m Pot, the name 
(adopted by Linnteiis 1737) of the genus to which 
the Pistachio tree belongs, including also the 
Mastic-tree and the Terebinth; the species are 
sometimes collectively called turpentine-trees 
c 1420 Pallad on Ilusb iv. 685 Pistacia is giaffed now to 
growe In cold loud, 1698 Fryer Acc E, India tr P 255 
The Pistacia sends forth its Blanches on high, and renders 
Its Nuts edible in Autumn 1760 J Ixr.lHtiod Bot App 
323 Pistacia, MflzelJeaved, I/amamclis, xSyx H. Mac- 
millan True Vine v. (1872) 197 The Pistacia grows abun- 
dantly in the south of X^iance, but it yields no mastic. 

fb. ssprec I a, pistachio mit Obs. 

1381 Marbeck Bit of Notes 382 Nuts, dates, fine while 
bread, honnie and Pistacia, X583 Rates 0/ Customs D vij, 
Pistacia the pound vi d 

0. Comb , pistacia nuty tiee : see prec. 3. 

1760 J Lee Inirod Boi App 323 Pistacia Nut,,,Pislacia- 
tree. 1876 Haklly Mat Med, (cd 6) 662 PisUcia nut tiee 
extends fiom Syria to Bokli.na and Labul, 

Fistacite (pi stSsait). J\hn, [ad Q^j.pistazit 
(A G, Werner, 1 803), f. Pistaoia + -ite * so named 
from Its colour ] A synonym of Iipidotb, or name 
for a variety of it. 

x828-32 Webster, Pisiaciie, pisiaziiCy sec Fptdoie 1839 
Pace Handbk, Ceol Termsy Pisfaciity non and lime 
cpidote, in which a laige quantity of the lime is i<x>Iaced 
by piotoxide of iron, so called fiom its phtnchio-gieen 
colour x866 Lawrence tr Cottas Rocks Class, 1. 4) 
Pistacite occurs as an accessory and very fuiiucntly in 
liurnblende rocks, and is piobably the product of dccuin- 
pobilion of hornblende 

tFrstack, prstaAie. Obs. Anglicized forms 
of PiHTAOiiio, cliie/ly in comb. Sec also Fi.stick 
XS91 Perciva! I .5^. Dict,y A l/miiga, aihoc/go, nKtacke 
tiee, 2639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang, uni xi $ 1Z3 Pislnku*>, 
services, carobs, dales 1658 Pniuii'S, Ptsiachoesy or 
Ibstack [ed 1706 Pistake] Nuts 

Fistareen (pistarPn). Also 8 pistereen, 9 
>arone. [app a popular formation from peseta J 
An American or West Indian name for a small 
Spanish silvei com formerly ciuient tlierc. 

X774 J Adams in Pam Lett, (1876) 10 ho 1 gave pntareens 
enough among the childtcn to have paid twice for iny ciiirr- 
tainmcnt. 1788 M. Cutlih in LifCy etc (i8£8) I, 432 (kive 
him refreshments, oats, and a pistereen. 1807-8 W Irving 
.Salmag (1824) <212 A pisuirecn's worth of bows for a dollai. 
1872 O \V Holmes Poet Breakf-t xii, 1 ask him to change 
a pihtareen 

b. attiib, or adj. Concerned with small 
matters, petty, paltiy; cf. Picayune. 

i860 Emerson Cond Lifcy Fate Wk*?. (Bohn) 11 . 310 Now 
and then, an amiable p.usim, bchevis iii a pistatecn Piovi 
dence. i86x Hoi 1 and Less Lfe xi, 156 Mr, Fmtrson 
becomes equally flippant and irrevuient when he speaks of 
a 'pistareen Pi evidence’. 

tPi’state, zi. Obs, raie*^^, [f. L. /w/d/-, ppl. 
stem of pisiare to pound (V later, to knead, to bake), 
fiequent. of ptnslie to pound, crush; cf, pisior 
baker.] irans. To bake. 

x^ A M GahlhouePs Bk Physichetilz Permit them 
bake wiib bieade and it being pistalede, breacke it and 
hould It at tbye Fares being very warme. 1604 K Caw ori* y, 
Pistatedy baked. 1623 Coikfkam u, Baked, //x/A/eaf 

t Piste 1 . [See Pjstjc.] In piste 

Indiky rendering L, spica Indicay Indian spikenard, 
CX420 Pallad on Huso, xi 411 (Bodley M.S.) Fyne mirre 
an unce, and of the piste Indik [v, r. plsce tndykl But hall 
an unce 

li Fiste 2 (prst), pist (pist). [F. piste « It 
pestUy bY,pista -L pista (sc. wVr), beaten track, 
i pist-us, pa pple. of ptnshe to pound, stamp J 
The beaten track of a horse or other animal ; the 
track of a race-course or training-ground. 

X727-4Z Chambers Cycly Piste, in the manage, ilie track 
or tread, which a horse makes upon the ground he goes 
over . .Tbe/w/e of a horse may lie either single, or double. 
1882 Ogilvjk, Pisi, Piste 1807 * Ouioa * Massarenes xxvnt, 
She looks as racing mares do when they come m off the 
tiotung piste. 

Pistel, -ell, -elle, etc , var. ff. Pistlr, etc. Obs. 
fPrstelarle. Obs rare^K [ad.metlL Ppisto- 
Imium; cf. Pjstle] .= Ewstolah jA 

1431 Rec. St* Mary at litU 27, ij masse bokes and a 
pistelarie. 

Pistereen, variant of Pjstabkfk. 

IlFistia (pistu). Bot. [inodL* (Linnxus 
1737) ; Gr. WIUT 05 drinkable, liquid. (?m allu- 
sion to its deriving its nutriment from water,)] 
A genus of floating water-plants allied to Duck- 
weed, the type of N.O. Bistiacex, comprismg one 
species {P, Stratiotes), which covers the surface of 
ponds and tanks m warm countries; also called 
tropical duckweed^ and (in W, Indies) water-hltute. 

* 7 ^^J* Bartram yrw 4 31 Dec. in W. Stork Ace, B, 
Fhrtda (1766) 17 At entnmee of the nver into the great 

floats prodigious guamities of the ptsita. 1878 
H U.Sr^vr Dark Cw/, ll.vi. zS? The inhabhants .. 
devoti^ tbem^lves. .to fldung, and the manu^ture of salt 
fi om the plants. 1906 BUukm. Mag. Feh *13/1 Ttie 
floating Pistia, for all the world like a minute cabbage. 



PISTIO. 

Pistic ( in bilk), a, [acl. L ptsiic~us (Vulg ), a. 
Gr. TrttrTt/fdy perhaps 'genume, puie', f. irt<rTw faith, 
but see quol, 1 88 1.] In nard pistic, j^isltc nard-^^ 
Gr. j/dp 5 os mffruefi in Mark xlv. 3 and John xil. 3 
(in liible versions tianslated spikenard). 

1646 Sir T. Brownc Vsetui Bp vii vu 351 Nor must 
that perhaps be taken for a simple un^rqeni, but latlier 
a composition, as M.irkc and John imply by pislick Naid, 
lliat ti. fiUtliriilly dispensed. 1649 Jlr Tayior Gt Examp 
HI Seel xiii, She came witliaboxofNardPislick, salutary 
and precious. x6ss U. Vauciian Sdex ^emt ir. Si Ma^y 
Why lb this neb, lliib pislic naid Spilt, and the 
box quite bioke and marl’d? x88iN.T {U V.) 3 

Ointinent of bpikeuaid, Gr ptsitc naidt pibtic 

being perhaps a loc.\l name. Otlierb take it to mean 
Smmne ; others, Itqmd. 

t Pi* stick, sb (rt.) Ohs. [A deriv, of PiSTA- 
emo (in borae of its foims, cf. also Pistaok), 
peril, assimilated to Fistio, a form of the same 
word tliiough Arabic. (Possibly confused with 
prec.)] - PwTACiiro • chiefly in comb. 

Idas IluinoN/f/W. Plel ir. li, 1 i, Tinihurui'i discommends 
figs, . .winch olheis especi.illy like of, and ho of pislick nuts. 
XS55 Moui 1 t 8 e ill NNi p UmWCs Impu (1716) ioo Fisticks, 
or riilliei Pisiicks, aie Nuts glowing in the knob of ilio 
byriati 01 Egypti.in luiixnUinc-tice 
Pistil (pi blil), Boi. P'oiins. a. 6-7 pestiU, 
7 pestle (sec PiiflTLJ!!), 8 9 m L. foiin piatil- 
lum (pi. -a). 7. 8- pntil. fill sense i, the 
same woul as Pehtlis, K))S. pcstel\^h. ptsiillnm* 
l\)S sense a, the b. woid ilbcU was first used, the 
place of which a r7f;o began to be taken by its 
Pr, adaptation pisiil {ptsiile Tournefort, 1694, 
pisiii admitted by the Acaddmic, 1762).] 
i’l. Jn early use (in form pcsi/Cj pestill)^ The 
thick postlc-likc spadix of aiaceous jdanls. Obs. 
a. 1576 Lytk Dodoens m. vi 320 Of Dragons [Dracun- 
cuiiisl...Al the too of the atalke giowclh along hoosoor 
liiibke, lyke to the lioose or cockle of Aron, or Wake Kobin. 
of a giecnisU colour without, and., the clapper or j>e&lill 
that growctli vp within ihe bayde liicske x<is8 Sir T. 
JIrownk Gaai, Cypts lii, Those yellow fiinges about the 
inirple Pebtill. x^a Jossecyn Nm Eujr Rartiies 70 This 
riant is one., with a sheath or Hood like Dragons, but the 
pestle IS of niiollier shape,, .having a round Purple ball 011 
tiiu top of u 

2 . In mod. use, The female oigan of a flowci, 
situated (one or more) m tlic ccutie, and com- 
prising (m its coiiiplclc form) the ovary, style, and 
stigma, fi. in L, foim ptsiilUm ; 7. in foiin pistiU 

f}» fx70oToHttN»'f*ORr fmi, Ket Ilctb, (1719) L 70 Pi&lilluin 
.ippelio paiteiit earn, (lutu Hot is centrum inter btaniuia occu- 
pare soietj *706 luewer Gant lUspt Iniroil., PisUUum^is. 
small Thread or Stnincn, with un Apex on the Top of it, 
growing out of the .Seminary Vessels, exactly m llie Center 
of some Flowers. 1760 J. XiHr« Inimi, ISoU u v. (1765) ix 
1 'hc Pistillum IS Ihu Female Part of the Flower. 1830 
InNiiCEY N^ni. .^ysi. Bot 6 Ihbtilla numerous,. .or united 
Into a single many*GcUed iiistiUtim. 

7. [1694 Touhnieobt mim. 54 J’appelle pistile cede 
panic de la flciir nui cn occupe oidiiiairemeiii le centre.] 
1749 Stac ic (Ir. from Fr.) in Vlut Trms XLVI. 50 The 
Pibuf or Kmliryo of the Fiuit. .occupies the wliole Inside of 
the Calyx. X756 Watson ibid. XUX. 8otf It lias neither 
Calyx nor l^eial, but consists only of one Stamen and one 
Pistil. *785 Makivm Roimaaw's BoL 1. (1794) 23 Tins is 
called the liisill or poitual. X87* Oliver Blcm, Sat. i. i. 10 
The cnrpefsy taken together, constitute the pisnl , they are 
tile foiiUh and lust sericH uf the floweideaves. 

3. pisul-bearing eA]. 

x866 Treat. Bat. 96 Having its male or stamen-beanng 
flowers borne on long club shaped spikes, and the pistil- 
beaiing ones m round heads. 

Pistil, <)b». f. I*ESThK, var. riSTLB Obs. 
Pistlllaoeoua a. rare. [f. Bot. L. 

pistill-um Pistil + -ACEOUS.] « 1 »istillaey. 

XTdo J, I.KK Inhad. Bat. i. xii. (1765) 30 VisUllaceotts 
Pfeettiritu sucli as accompany ilic Pistillum 
Pl*0tillar, a. rare. [f. L. type *pistillar-%s^ f. 
pisttll^utn : sec -Ait.] « next. 

1876 Hooker Bat. Primer The pistillar leaf is called a 

D^istillary (pt*stilKri), a. Sot. [f Hot. L 
pistill-wn Pistil + -auy : in mod.F. pistillaire^ 
Uf, iKTtaining to, or of (he nature of a pistil. 

1848 Linulry taitrod Bat. (ed. 4) II. 88 The pistillary 
apparatus. *866 Treat. Bat. 897 PalUlary cord, a channel 
which pasbcs from the stigma through the style into the 
ovary. 1880 Gray's Struct, Sat. (ed. 6) 269 Ine pistillary 
Inxly is attenuated and prolonged above the ovule. 
Pistillate (pi'btilA), a* Hot. [acl. mod.L. 
pistillm-us^ U as prec. +-ATBil 2. In modF. 
pisslilU^ Having a pistil or pistils (and no 
htamens) ; female. (Opp. to staminaU.) 
xSMlhsM in Wbester* x 86 x Bentlkv P/an. Bat. 403 9 ^ 
ruhtillfttc flower, Olivkk Bat. 1. iv. 39 In the 
Nettle, staminate and pistillate flowers are on the 
.same plant. x88o Grafs Bai. vi. (ed. 6) xox Floweis 
are . . PlsuUale. . when the pistils ore present and the stamens 
absent. 

t 7 i 0 tilla*tioii. Obs. rare^K \t.lj.pisti/l-um 
pestle •f' -ATioar.] A pounding with a pestle. 

*846 Sir T. Browne Pseud BA n. v. 83 They submit unto 
plstiflation. and resist not an ordinal pestl^ 

llPistiUicliuttt (pi8tiU*dife). Sot. PI. -ia. 
fmod.!*, f. pUtid^itm Pistil t ^idiutn « Gr. -i5iok, 
dim. suffix.] The female organ in the higher 
Cryptogams^ usually called. Abchkoonium. 


9or 

x8i^ [see ARCllEGONlu^d 1857 Hrm rfy Elem Bat § 908 
In the majority of the Orders the female organ occuis in 
a form somewhat analogous to the ovule of Pnanciogamid, 
called the archegomum (or pistiUidmm). x86x Bcntlev 
A/a». Bat. (1870) 366 The reproductive organs of .Mosses 
, are caljed antheiidia and archegonia or j^tilhdia 

Pistilliferous (pibtili Icros), a, Bot [F L 
pistillum Pistil + -(Oferous, after ^.ptstilhfirel\ 
= Pistillate (Opp. to stammijerous ) 

1783 Mariym Romst.atCs Bot ix (1794) 95 , 1 beg leave, 
to call .. those which have only the pistils, pisLilUfeious 
floweis zaSoSiRlD J Rieo Japan IJ .ja Iheie aie two 
kinds of this shiub, pistilhfeioub and btainiuifeious. 
PistlHigerous (-I'dgeros), a. rare [f as prec. 
-(l)GBBOUS ] Pioihictive of or feililc in pistils. 

x^sGRii^ruii m Tians Lmii. Sac (1845) XIX 204 xoA, 
The transition between the two types exists in Anthoceios^ 
which m the development of its anthers and habits haii much 
111 corarapn with the pistilhgerous type. 

Pistilline (pi*stdoin), a [f Hot L pisltll-um 

+ -INE 1.] a. « PiSTILLArB, b. * PiBTILLAIlY, 
1844 Carpcmtcr IPeg Pliys 497 Uhe stammeous and pistil- 
line floweis grow in separate clusters. X854 Balfour Cl Bk 
Bat 17s The ptstiiltne whorl denominated the ^nccciuin 

Pisiillody (pi stilddi). Bot [f. mod L ptsitl- 
lodi-uiih f ptstiu-um\4>QQ -ODE and cf. Phyllody.] 
Metamorphosis of other iloial organs into pistils. 
1890 in Cent Diet 1893 m Syd Sac. Lex 
Pistio'logy. Erron. pisteo-. [f. Gr, niori-s 
lailh + -LOGY : cf. Phbaseology.] a theoiy or 
science of faitli or religious belief 
igoo C/i Q, Rev. Oct, 66 We have practically no pibteo- 
logy, to deal with the /bundations, nature, vahdit3', and 
limits of leligious faith 

+ Pistle,Jt> Obs. Forms* i pistol, 2-(JplStel, 
4 pistol, pystol, 4-5 pystil(l, 4-6 pist0ll(e, 
pistil, -ill(e, pystyl, -yll(©, 4-7 pistle, 5 pistul, 
*yl(l, 5-6 (S *St.) pystle, pyst0l(l, [OE. puiol, 
aplietic form of epistoly ad. L. epzstola Epistle ] 

X. A communication in writing, a letter , a literary 
work, or a dedication, la the lorra of a letter , =* 
Epistle sb. i, i b, i c 

c 1000 Ailu Ric Saints' Lwes in. 38a Da awrat se earming 
mid hibe axenra hande. .bone pistol xaSa Wyclir Dan 111 
97 In to eclic lond he [the king] sente a pislle 1395 Purvey 
Remanshance (1851) 4 This at tide is taught bi seynt Jerom 
in hisc pibtlis X483 Caxion Gald Lcgr- Tsai's Saynt Leo 
wiote a pistle to labyane bisshop of constantyiwple ayenst 
euticiuni and nestonum. 1529 Morr Dyaloge 11. Wks. 178/2 
A pistle of Pint ye wi y tten to the Emperoure Trayane. 139S 
Enq. Tripe-nvi/e (j88x) 145 Your Pamphlet lackes both 
a Pislle and aPalionc 1787 BurnsZ^A ta IP, Nicot i June, 
I was gaun to write you a fang pystle 
2 . spee. An apostolic letter, forming part 0/ the 
New Testament * = Epistle sb. 2. 

e woo ASlfkic De Vet ei de Ncv. Test. (Greinl 14 Jacob 
be rihtwisa awrat anne Pistol e laoo Vices 4* Virtues -qi 
San(c)tiis Paulus us tako on his pibteles 1303 R Brunnf 
llandl Syme 7122 Se now what seynt PouTe seys Yn a 
pystyl. ri33o Wyciif tVks (z86o) zor As gospillis & pistles 
witnessen x£5x Crowlly Pleas, fp Payne 215 And m lohns 
Pistle these wordis be 

8, Ecct. An extract from an apostolic letter (or, 
as in quofc. a 145a, from some other Sciiptural book) 
read in the Eucharibtic office : « Ebistle sb. 3. 

tf 117s Lamb Horn. 8g Hit ts ireht on |>es pistles redinge 
[cf, c 1000 /Elfric Ham. (I’h ) I 3*4 Hit is xereht on ^yssere 
pistol-raedinge]. <71400 IVych/s Bible Iv, 683 (heading) 
Here bigynneth a rule, that teflith m w*biche chapitns of the 
biblc je mai fynde the lessouns, pistlis, and gospels, that 
ben rad m the chirche al the 3eer. Ihid 686 note a, Pisul 
Jerem, [so passtm\ a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1B68) 106 The 
piinces ofxij lynages, wherof the pistelle u^n thefeest of 
Allialwynne makithe mencion. X 450 'X 530 myrr.mr Ladye 
126 The pystel that is redde m the masse. xSQo H. Barrow 
in Cati/erences i« 8 The Papisis . . haue the same Creedes, . 
Pistles, Gospels. 

b. Hence, the title * Pistle of (Sweet) Susane : 
Daniel xiu m the Vulgate, contammg the story of 
Susanna, being the Lesson or Epistle of the Mass 
for the Saturday of the thud week in Lent 
But it is probable that here Epistle’ was subsequently 
taken as =; legend or story. 

1380-1400 B M, Addit, MS 22263 {keadmfi Plere by- 
gynneh a pistil of Susan Ibid. 1 363 ferlys bi*fel In pe 
days of Vanye), pe pistel witnesbep wel Of pat profete, 
<*1415 WvNroUN Cfv/i (MS. Cott.) 4312 (LAing 4326), He 
[Hutheoiin] made a gret Gest of Arthure, And Awntyr 
of Gawanc, pe Pistil als of Suet Susane. 

4 . A (spoken) story or discomse. 

Most of the examples appear to be after Chaucer, 

CX386 Chaucer tri/e's T. 165 Tho rowned she a pistel m 
his ere. e X4a2 Hoccleve Mih. Potms (1892) 22X He a pistle 
rowned in hire ere. 1479 J, Paston m P Lett III 257 
When I was with myn oiicle, I had a longe pystyll of hym, 
that [etc ]. ?«x5So Enins 0/ Btrvnk 184 in Dunbar's 
Poems (S.T S.) sox Scho rownb.tIian ane pistiU in liis eir. 
6, attnb. and Catub.f as ptstle-hook^ ^making^ 
-pewier, -reader ^ -reading \ pistle-oloth, a cloth 
covering or wrapper for the books of the epistles 
cxooo Canons of Mlpde §21 in Thorpe Le^s IL 350 
Saltcre & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & mmsse-boc c xooo 
ASlfric Mom, (Th ) I, 294 Lucas se Godspellere us manode 
on 8isre pistol-readinge, jzus eweSende [etc] — De 
Consuit. Monach. in Angita XIII. 406 Sacerd diacon & 
pistel rs^ere X434 Ittv Si Marfs^ Scarbormgli in Arelmo^ 
Togta LI 66 Cum uno aho libro vocato le pistelboke 1559 
milo/Thome (Somerset Ho), Toy* chcrche to-whordes a 
pystyll book. 1589 l^ay af^ Work A uj b, I haue as good 
a rift in pistle making, as you haue at pnemeero iijSg 
P^ew. MaiekeiDih I am worth iwentie Ptotle-penners. 


PISTOL. 

Hence + Pl*fitle v. {iionte-wd ) trans.^ to write 
an epistle upon, assail with an epistle, satirize. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet 28 Take heed, he will pislle thee, 

Pistle, Pistlett, obs IF Pistol, Pis'iolet, 
f Pi stler. Obs. Also 6 pystiller, 6-7 pis- 
teler, pistoler. [/. Pistle + -ek ^ ] One who 
reads the Epjslle at the Communion : Epistler 
2, Epistoleu 2. 

a 1329 Skelion Wave the Hauke 121 These be my gos 
pellers, These be iny pystillers 1577-87 IIolinshcd Chi on 
HI 920/2 A pistler of singing puests ten. 1579 Wdls 
//m J\r. C (Suitees) II. 18 To the Gospeller and pistoler 
6/8dapece. a 1640 J Ball Ansxv io Camie i (1642) 143 
Organ-players, gospellers, pistelers. 

Pistol (pislal), sb Also 6 pistolle, d-7 
pistoll, 7 putle. [a, obs. "^.pistole (1566 111 
IL Estienne) a pistol So It., %^.ptstola (?from 
Fr.), App. a bhortened form ot pistolet^ which was 
earlier both 111 Fr and Eng., and m Fr. lias out- 
lived pistole. See Pistolbt L] 

1 . A small fire-ariD, with a more or less curved 
stock, adapted to be held in, and fired by, one hand. 

CX570 SirH. Gilbert C? Ehz Acitad (1869) 4 To teache 
noble men and gentlemen to sknmish on horsoaLke with 
pistolles X579 Diggls Stiatiot zir To give the Enemye 
a volue of their Pistols. x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess iv, 
To keep this Case of Pistols continually ready charged, 
and bent x766'-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) II 373 If a 
man . .should have a pistol holdeu ovei him, and be threatened 
with being shot tfaiough tlie head. 1841 Lank Arab Nts, 
I z 26 With a pair of pistols stuck in the girdle. 

fb tram/, (pi) Tioops arm^ with pistoE, 
pistoleers Obs rare 

1598 Barret Tfieor Wanes v 11 143 They are alwayes 
seconded with armed Pibtolb or Lances 

o. Valid s pistol^ a metallic tubular vessel, closed 
with a coik, la^ which an explosive inixLuie of 
gases may be ignited by an electric spaik. 

X784 Watt in Phil Trmis. LXXIV 331 In the same 
manner os is done in the inflammable air pistol 1843 Penny 
£Ivc/,XXVI,43i/i He [Volta] also invented (1777) the instru- 
ment which has been called the electrical pistol. 1872 
tx.Deschaml's Blem.Nat Philos ssS'Ilusexpen- 
ment ts usually shown by means of Volta’s pistol, which is a 
metallic vessel containing the mixture and closed by a cork 
2 attrib and Comb , as pistol bag, -hall, -barrel, 
-belt, -bullet J -butt, -flint ^ -holster, -pocket, -powder, 
-practice, -range , pistoplike, -shaped adjs. ; pistol- 
wise adv . ; pisfcol-arm, Ihe arm with which the 
pistol is held when fiiecl ; pistol-oano, a con- 
cealed piblol in the form of a cane, or a cane con- 
taining a concealed pistol ; pietol-carbrne, a pistol 

E rovided with a detachable butt-piece, so as to be 
red either as a pistol or as a carbine; pistol* 
grip, a projection, in shape like the butt of a pistol, 
on the under side of a gun-stock, to give a firmer 
grip for tlie hand in filing; pistol baud, (a) 
the hand in which the pistol is held ; (b) b 
pistol-gnp ,* pistol key, a watch-key in the form 
of a pistol , pistol man, a man accustomed to use 
a pistol, a duellist; pistol-pipe (Metallurgy), 
the blast-pipo of a hot-blast furnace ; pistol-proof, 
fsb. ability to resist a pistol-shot ; a., able to resist 
a pistol-shot (see Pboof sb and a ) , pistol-splint 
Surg, a splint shaped like a pistol, used esp. in 
ceitaiQ fractures of the arm. See also PisrOL-SHor. 

1842 S Lover Handy Andy iii. I'll give it him in the 
^pistoI-arm, or so. X70X Land. Gaz, No 3714/4 Lost. , a 
pair of green Velvet ♦Pistol-Bags embroidered with Gold. 
x8az Byrom Wks (1846) 584/2 A man who can suuflT a 
candle, with a *pisto 1 -baIl 1655 Mrq Worcester Cent. 
Im Index 7 Light ^Pistol-barrels x66o N. Ingelo Beniw. 
tje Ur II. (1682) 130 They imploy such utensils when they 
make *Pistol-bullet 1835-6 Toddts Cyct. Anat I 745/2 
This tumour had the volume of a pistol bullet. 18x4 Scott 
Wax. Iviii, Sinking th« hoy upon the head with the heavy 
^pistol-butt. i8z8 — Hrt, Midi xlv, He filled his pipe, 


Loader 84 The rational gun stock, embodies (qualities Jong 
sought in pistol grip guns, 1856 Emycl Bni, (ed. 8) XL 
, I-hana is a haiidhome 


xoo/x A ^istol-hancf ii a haiidbome addition to the gun- 
stock. 189a Greener Bi eech-Loader 82 The pistol hand 
gun stock, especially in that form.. known technically as 
half pistol hand, is the common form throughout Canada 
and the United States. X804 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 
186, 1 knocked the fellow’s pistol hand up with a rapid blow 
1834 L Ritchie Wand by Seine 167 we hear .the ^pislol- 
hke report of beer, and the more soberly alluring plunk I of 
wine-corks. X784 R. Bags Barham Dawns I. 213, 1 once 
intended to have shot at him, but not being much of a 
^pistol man . .1 changed ray mind. 1669 Sturmy Manner's 
Mag. v XU 6s ■*Pistol Powder is now commonly made of 
Salt-peter five parts, one part of Brimstone, and one of Cole. 
1590 Sir R Williams Disc, Warre 29 The forwart of 
bis curaces of a light ^pistoU proofe. 1607 R. C[ar&w] 
tr Bsttennds World 0/ Wanders 237 Harnesse ..not 
balfe so weighty, and yet of pistol proof 1692 Luttsell 
Brte/Rel (1857) II 402 Armour pistol! proofe 27 foot dis- 
tance. 18^ Trevelyan Compet Waliak (1B66) 82 The 
sepovs plied them with shot at ^pistol range. 1893 Syd 
Sac,^Lex ,*Pisiolsphnt. 1895 (U S ) XXVI 6/1 

The Major, holding on w ith one hand, used the rifle *p!stol 

pi*stol| V. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. E.pisiokr.} 

1 . irons. To shoot with a pistol. 

x6o7 Dekker Mtsl* Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III, 112 

115 -a 



PISTON. 


PISTOLABE. 

Powder the Varlet, pisloll him. 1691 Wood Ath, OJCon\ 
7S7 He, out of a deep reluciancy, pistol ’d himself in nis 
Cabin, 1748 Richardson Clartssa <i8ii) VIII, wji 91 He is 
nftald you "Will pistol him 1804 Crockett Raimts 152, 
1 dcclate I could have pistolled him there and then, 

2 tnir. To make a no/se like the report 01 a 
pistol ; to crack nonce^use 

1898 F. Whitmore in AilanUcMonthh Apr, 500/1 His whip- 
lash whirliiiij and pistoling about his bead. 

Hence iPratoling, -oiling vbL sIk and ppl a, 

^ i637'^YLiNi?rfV‘,i4«S7tf. ixi One or two godly Ministers 
. were threatned with Pistolling and hanging. 18x6 
Scott ./ i xxii, He has had gunning and pistolling enough. 

1877 Morley Crt/ Mtsc Set 11 392 Macaulav advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rough pistolling ways 
Pistol) yariant ot PiETLE Obs. 
f Bistola^det sb, Obs, [a, obs. F. pistclade 
a pistol-shot (1593 in Godefroy CompU)^ f. pistok 
PiSTOt + -ADB j cf. cannonade^ A pistol-shot, 
or wound inflicted by one. Hence Pistola'de 7 ) 
irans*^ to attack or fire upon with pistols. 

15^ R. Dallingtoh Medu Trav G One of the King 
of Nauanes troupes gaue him a Pistolade in the head [1658 
Phillips, Pttiolado (ItaU), a shot, or wound given with a 
Pistol ] z8iS Southey in Q Rev* XllI, 41 The bravery 
with which he and Admiral Gantheauine and M. Daure 
pisloladed the English gun boats. 

tPistolar^pistelar. Sc* Obs* [Deriv. ob- 
scure . ?i elated to next] Name of a small coin, 
said to be synonymous with Liard, 

XS50 Reg Privy CoutKilScoi I 106 Lemis. refusts to tak 
,.the piiitelaiis dulzearlis, alias callit the liarLis Ibid^ 
Ihat natie refuse the pibtoloris nor delmris, alias liaitib. 

Pistole (pistJttd). Also 6-8 pistol(l. [a F. 
pistole the com (^1620 d*Aubigny Jbmieste), app. 
shortened from see Pis;jolet 2. The com 
was not known by any correspoiidmg name in 
Spain or Italy.] A name formally applied to 
certain foreign gold coins ; sometimes (as in quot. 
1593) synonymous with PisioLEa!2, spec j from 
c 1600, given to a Spanish gold coin worth fiom 
^d, to i8f ; also applied (after French) to the 
louis d'oi of Louis XllI, issued in 1640, and 
sometimes to the Scottish twelve pound piece of 
"William III, 1701, = £1 English. 

159a Lane* Wills II. 127 One peece of gold .to the value 
of vj» well 15 called a pistole, 1594 Nashe Chrtsi'^ T, 
£p, to Rdr., Great pieces of gold, such as double Pistols and 
Portugues. 1643 DecU Cafmna/iSf Red heL 49 Fourteene 
peeces of eight, and a doable Pisloll. *678 Phil* Trans, 
XII. X005 Who both have commonly sold their Glasses at 
the rate of a Pistol (1 e about 17 shillings and six pence) 
the foot 1709 Steele Taller No 5 p 5 Instead of 25 Pistoles 
formerly allowed to each Member. x8io Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange ^7^(1870} 11 , m 6g Only tliinkof the Chancellor’s 
sending the Piesidenc a pistole to pay the postage of his 
leiteis. x8q8 G B. Rawlings £ni Coinage 189 The last 
Scottish gold coins, the twelve and six-pound pieces Scots, 
sometimes called pistoles and half pistoles . minted fiom 

f old imported from Africa by the Darien Co .1701. 
irJ E\ANSiniV.4 plhSer IV 443/j Quadruple pistoles 

in the last century were commonly accepted in England as 
being of the value of 3/. 12s, 

Pi*stoled, a Also old. [f Pistol sb, + 
-ED 2,] Equipped with a pistol or pistols, 

1634 W.aWood JWfto Eng* Pros^* 11. vii, Being double 
pislold, and well sworded 

Fistoleer (-i» j). [See -eer and cf Pxstolier.] 
One who uses or is skilled in the use of a pistol ; 
a soldier armed with a pistol. 

183a Carlyle Misc*^ BosvieUs yoknsm (1857) III 94 Is 
the Chalk Farm Pistoleer inspired with any reasonable Belief 
and Determination ? 1855 Prescott PhiiiA //, i. vii, A coips 
of Gei ma n pisloleers, of whom there w as a body m the French 
seivice 1883 AmertcanVW xi6 Ihe first step. .must be 
the condign punishment of the Danville pistoleers 
tFi’StoIer. Obs* [f. Pistol sb. + ^erIJ A 
maker of pistols. 

1638 W Mount AGU in Bwclench MSS iHist MSS 
Comm ) 1 . 282 The King .sets all the armourers and pistolers 
a-work for himself. 

Pistolep, variant of Pjstler Obs* 

(I Pistole se. Obs* rare-K [It, pUiolese ‘a 
great daggei, hanger, or wood-knife’ (Floiio), a 
sb use of Pisiolese adj., of or pertaining to Pisloia, 
m L. Pxsiorum^ a town of Tuscany, still having 
manufactures of iron and steel, and esp, gunmaking, 
cf. Sp. pistoresa poniard,] A short sword or 
dagger (understood to have been made at or named 
fiom Pisioia). See PistoletI, Pistol, 

*549 Sir T Hoby Trav (igoa) 14 A varlett cam bchinde 
him and with a pistolese gave him his deathe’s wouode. 
[AIargin\ A pystoiese is a snorte broadsword, 

i'Fi’stoletL Obs* Also 6 -olett, -ollet, pysto- 
let(t, piatlett, p0stilet(t, pestelet, 6-7 Sc* pisto- 
lat(e, [a F. ptsiolet,, (a) a small dagger or poniard j 
(b) a small fire-arm, a pistol, in It ptstokUo 
(16th c.) , app. dim. from stem of It pistoUse (see 
Pistolese). 

The theory is that F ti&Met for nufisioletio) wilh dim. 
form was applied first to a small dagger, as compared to the 
\\** ptsiome^ and yvas thence transferred to the pistol, which 
was also small as compared with the harquebus . see H. 
Estienne Co»p de la lanpie/r avec Ugrec^ 1569, preface.] 
A small fire-aim . tne earlier name of the Pistol. 
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xSSo Reg Pitvy Council Scot I 95^X0 schut with halff 
haigeor culvering or pibtolate * 5 ^*”* in Middlesex Comity 
Rec* (1886) I. 43 A pystolett de ferro et calibe. 1567 Reg 
Pnvy Council Scot I 593 1 ° schule with citlveiingis, 
daggis, pistoJettis, or ony utheris gunnis or ingynis of fyie- 
werk iSo 1571, 1573, iS99* *626, 1637, etc. Ibid\ 1583 
Foxe a* 4 M fed 4) 2153/1 The ArniraU by the way was 
stroken with a Pistolet charged with iij pellets. 1390 Wills 
* lisu* N C* (Surtees) II. 185 The apparell of M' John 
Lawson, and his pistlect, and the strfnges to it, aob 2599 
James I Awpov {1603) 47 My lawes made against 

gunnesandtraiterotts pistolets 1650 Trapp Cf;«w Nmn x, 
7 The Lutherans met by the clap of harquebuzes and pistolets. 

t Pistolet Obs. AlbO 6 pisto-, pyfltolette, 
Sc pistolat(t, -ate, 7 pistollet, -olett. [a F. 
pistolet (early i 6 tb c. m Hatz -Daim. , Godefroy s 
date 1480 IS doubted) Plistoiy obscure. 

Generally held to be the same word the weapon, 

and according to Des Accoids (i6lh c in Litlre) applied in 
pleasantly to the Spanish ecus ‘because they me smalJer 
than the others But as yet French lexicoeiapheis cite 
no instances of pisioUt the weapon of as early a date as 
those of pistolet the coin ) ^ 

A name given to certain foreign gold coins j in 
the i6tli c usually ranging in value from $s, lod 
to fij 8 d J m later limes (emot. 1659) -= Pistole 
*553 Proclam 4 May m Tndor Proclam* [09] Eucry 
Pyslolette shalbe demed and accepted to be of the value 
of V1.S ii.d, of the curraunt moneye of this realine *558 W. 
Towrson in Hakluyt Voy (1589) ggj I pwed them [off 
the coast of Batbaty] twenlie and seuen Pistolets 1360 
Ptaclatft 2 Nov in MS Arch Bodl F c. 11 If 32 Of late 
the peece of gold called the Pistolet was made Cuiiant at 
fiue shyllynges & tenne pence. By the name or value of 
Pisiolettes, none shalbe currant . but only foure seveiall 
peeces and Coynes heieafter poiuiraiclcd and stamped 
The fyrst and seconde beyng of the kyngof Spaynes Coyne, 
the thyrde of Venire, and the fouith of Florence 1574 
Records 0/ Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) I 14S Ane lose nobill, 
twa angefl nobiJhs and twa pistolat crowms. 1399 Tiiynne 
Antmadv* (1875) 47 Aboute the %nlcwe of lijs iiijd, beinge 
h,dfe a piatolet Italiane or spanyshe 1617 Moryson liiiu 

1 290 Ihe Spanish pistolet, and double pistolet. .the double 
pistolet contains two French Ciownes Ibid 291 At Venice 
., A double pistolet of Spaine, called Dublon, is giuen for 
seuen teene lices 1639 Heylih Rxamcn Hist. 1. 268 Each 
Pistolet exchang’d at sixteen shillings six pence. 

tFistoleter, -ier- Obs* [f. PistoletI; 
see -lEii.] A soldier armed with a pistol. 

1579 Dicces Siiaiiot 144 The Pistoleters and Argoleliers. 
1581 Stywaro Matt Disctpl ir 136 The hargulaieis who 
with the pislolaters are the (list that begins the battaile. 
1398 Bakrct 7 /tear Wanes 3 A troupe of horse, either 
Pistoletiers, Hargulatiers or Lancieis 
i* Pistolertto. Obs, [a. It. ptdoletto. see 
Pistolet L] * Pistolet i. Khoattrtb. (Inquots, 
Jig* or allusive,) 

1647 IVard Simp Cdbler 75 To talk Squibs and Pislo 
letto s charged with powder of Love and shot of Reason, 
1647-8 Wood Life 15 Feb (0 II. S ) 1 . 159 Give fiie to the 
pistoletto tobacco pipe charg'd with its Indian powder 
Fistolgraph (pi 'btolgiaf). Also pistolograph. 
[f, Pistol sb , after photograph (Cf. snap-shoi*)'\ 
Name of an apparatus for obtaining instan- 
taneous photographs or a photograph so ob- 
tained . Also ath lb, iujig, sense. So Pi’stolgram, 
an instantaneous photograph; Pistolo*graphy, 
instantaneous photography. 

jBSxCatal /uieruaf hxmb it Div II. xiv 61 Skaife, 
47 Baker Street, W.—Putolgraph, with a selection of its pro 
duciions called jbistolgrams x866 M01 n. Star 2 Jan , T he 
pistoJogiaph I his beautiful invention is now to be seen 
at ii8, Pall Mall. The pistolgram is a picture m glass, 
obtained m the first instance, by an instantaneous flash of 
light, and subsequently made permanent by fire Ibid , The 
most interesting feature m pistolography is its alliance with 
the magnesium hghi, Ibid^ It is for this class of portrait 
the pistologiaph is chiefly intended 1887 Gladsione in 
xgf/i Cent Jan i The iiistantantous, or 'pistol graph', criii- 
cisms demanded by the necessities of the daily press 190X 
Daily Chrotu 27 Nov 7/3 It has pictures of Nebraska and 
statistics— pistoigraph statistics 
tFistolie*r. Ohs* [a. obs. F. ptstoher^ f. 
pistoh (obs ) pistol see -ieb.] A soldier aimed 
with a pistol. 

15W-87 Houkshed Chron, HI 1187/r Certeine of the 
English lances and ptstohers, with certeme harquebulters, 
*59 ® Barhet TJuor* Warres v. 11 142. 1622 Markham Bi 
War 111 h 8s The aimed French Pistoliers, the Carbines, 
and the Light horse. 

Fi'stolship. noftce-wd, [f. Pistol sb.. see 
-SHIP ] Skill m using pistols ; pistol piactice 
189s WiSTER m Harper's Mag, Mar. 537 The Governor. , 
had begun to study pistolship, 

Fi'stol-sliot, [f. Pistol sb + Shot j^,] 

1 . A shot from a pistol. 

J. KV*?® K’ Oleanui Voy Ambuss. 267 M Man- 
delslo kill d the Leader of the Indian patty with a Pn,tol 
^ot. Z796 Helen M. Williams Prance W 137 (Jod ) 
Several pistol-shot were fiied at the preMdein 1899 1. M 
Ellis Ih^e Cafseye Rings 122 Then there was a pistol- 
5Mt, and Clayside stood breathless over a lifeless man, 

2 The distance to which a shot can be fired from 
a pistol ; the range of a pistol 

c 1645 T Tully ^ege of Cat lisle (iBao)3!8 He came within 
pistle shot. 1683 Travestin Siege Nmheusel 6 Not above 
*74* S Speed in Bwcleuch MSS 
(Hist MSS. Comm.) I 395 When we came within half 
pistol shot, we hailed one of the French ships 2833 W. 
Irving lour Prairies 267 My object,. was to get wuhiii 
pistol-shot of the buflaio. 

3 . attnb. (m first quot. advb,). 


1697 Dampier Voy (1699) 241 The Mouth of this Lagune 
IS not Pisiol shot wide. X730 Hist Litieraria l 401 A 
Blast and Smoak which obliged me to keen at Pistol shot 
distance. 1900 Wistm Gaz. 17 July V* ihey might urge 
them on with the pistol shot repoUs of then long whips 

Fistomesite (pistpmesoit). Mm. [a. Ger. 
pistomesit (Bieithanpt 1847), f. Gr. maro-s ttue -1- 
ixiff-ov middle, because consideied the exact mean 
between magnesite and siderile . ^ cf Mehitite ] 
A carbonate of magncbium and iron, containing 
less magnesium and more iron than mesitile. 

X849 Nicol Mtu 294 The pistomesite of Breithaupt fiom 
Thuinberg x868 Dana Mvi 688 Pistomesite, Named 
by Bieilhaupt because pistomesite is nearer the middle 
between clinlybite [ssideiuc] and magnesite than musilinc. 
Fiston (pt'stan) [a F. (1647 Pascal, 
in Litlre), ad. It pistone piston, vaiianl of peslom^ 
gieat pestle, rammer, augm from stem pcH- in 
pestello pestle* cf. It. pesidre L. ptstdiCy 
lieq of pinshe^pist- to pound, beat. Cf. OF. 
pcsion = piloii pestle, stami^er.] 

1 . A mechanical contrivance, consisting of a disk 
or short cylinder of W'ood, iron, or other solid 
substance, which fits closely within a hollow cylin- 
der or tube, and can be diiven wilh a iccipjocatiijg 
motion lip and clown the lube, or backwaids ami 
forwards in it; on one side it is attached to a rod 
\piUon-rod) by which it imparls motion to ma- 
chinery (e.g, in a steam-engine), or by which 
motion IS imparled to it (e g m a pump). 

1704 J. IIakius Let. 'Icchn, l)ij (s v, Air Eath 

time the Piston 01 Sucker of the Piimp is diawn baLk, the 
Air in the Receivei must expand it self so as iti some 
measure to fill up the Cavity of the Pump left vacant by the 
/Vi/uw, as well as the Receiver it self. 17x2 J Jamis li. 
Le Blonds Cardenttig 192 Piston is the shoit Cihndcr.. 
which IS moved up and down in the Batrcl of the Pump 
1786 Rlls Chambers Cycl. s. v, Steam engine^ A large 
b.'urel 01 cylinder, and in iliisapiston xvell h aihcrcd. 1827 
Faraday Chetu, Manip xv. 341 A small piston rendcicd 
air-tight by tow and tallow* 2842 Brandk Diet, .Sa, clc 
s V , Two sorts of pistons aie used • one hollow, -v* ith .1 
valve, used in the sucking pump ; and the other solid, which 
IS employed m the forcing pump *867 \V W Smviii Coat 
^ Coal mitiiugoio llorizonially working pistons injirismatic 
chambers were erected m 1828 by M, Bnsto, nearCliarlcioi. 

2 . a. In the cornet and other wuid-instruinenls * 


A sliding valve which moves in a cylinder like 
a piston, used for increasing the cfTcetivo length of 
the air-passagc and thus loweung llic iiitch of the 
note, lienee Co/ net-a- piston 

1876 ir. Blasernas .\outtd i* 20 By opening a communn a* 
tioii with the external air . . by means of pistons in the 
cornet 

b. A pneumatic thumb-knob in an oigan, which 
IS pushed in like a piston, and has the effect of 
combining a number of slops. 

i8go HI Cent* Diet 

3 Aoot. A central retractile pari in the suckers 
on the arms of a culUe-fish oi other cephalopod, 
which acts like the piston of an air-pump in pro- 
ducing a vacuum 

187* 1 R Jones Atitm Ktngd. (cd. 4) 605 A deej) cavity 

at the buiiomof which is placed a proimiicnt piston.. tluit 
may le retracted by muscular hbics. 

4 attnb and Comb,, as piston-plmige/ ^ potoet^ 
speed , piston-like adj. ; piston-head, the disk or 
cyliudncal pait of a piston, which slides in the 
lube, as distinguished from the piston-rod*, piston- 
knob 2b; piston-packing, (a) any material 
used for filling the space between the piston-head 
and the cylinder in which it works, so as to make 
it steam-tight, air-tight, or water-tight; (b) a 
mechanical device for packing pistons ; piston- 
pump, a pump having a piston; pififcon-rod(sce r); 
piston-sleeve, a hollow cylinder or trunk moving 
lOngiludinally with the piston-hcad in a tnmk- 
engine, and taking the place of the cross-head; 
piston-spnng, a spring connected with a pislon- 
Iieati, and forming, or having the effect of, a jiack- 
ing (Knight H/et. Mcth, 1875); piston-valve, 
{a) a valve in a pision, as in that oi a pump; 
(d) a valve formed by a small piston sliding back- 
wards and forwards in a tube, lor admitting steam 
into, or exhausting it from, the cylinder of a steam- 
engine ; piston-wheel, (a) a wheel or rotating 
disk carrying at its outer margin one or more 
pistons , {b) in a cham-pump, a wheel carrying an 
endless chain bearing pistons or disks working in 
a lube or barrel; piston-whistle, a whistle in 
which the pitch of the sound is varied by means of 
a piston sliding in the tulie. 

iB^S Knight Dif A Mech , *Pn(oH headt that portion which 
reciptocates in the cylinder. x888 Hasiwck 
Model Engm* Handyldt, (1900) 51 The pistofi head L in 
two patts..; onemuxt have a taper hole bored to fit the tod. 
^ Academy 9 Aug. 159/a Defoe's ^pi^on like pen. 11875 
Knight DicU Meck,^ * Piston packing, a mateiial for pro- 
vcniinff the I^kag;e of steam between the piston bead and 



PISTOB, 


PIT. 


1786 Recs Chamhers'^ Cycl s v Sienm engine^ The *pislon- 
tocl, which lb truly cylindrical moves up and down through 
that hole 1830 Hersciicl Stud^ NaU Phil n vii. 194 
The power which allcinately laised and dcpiesscd the 
ibton rod of the enirine. 189$ Model 6 leam Engine 39 
mall holes should be drilled in the top of the bearings, 
piston rod guide, cccentnc-band, and ciank-pin end of con- 
necting rod foi adiniuing oil 1815 J. Smith Panorama 
6 c, i^ArlU ,6 io impiove the air-pump, bnieaton. coveted 
the top of the bairel ,by wliit h contiivaiice he took off the 

E [e>>bUic of the atmospficrc from the ’’piston valve 1875 
imciii jDicl, Llech , Piston vtUvCy a valve consisting of a 
tiiciilar disk, whiih leciprocaies in a cylindrical chamber 
i-Prstor, Obs, rare. In 7 -our. [a. AF./zj- 
to\ir, pesioiir « OF. pcHor^ cur — L, piUor-^cni 
baker, f, pt(u)se/e to pound.] (See qiiot 1682 ) 
[1607 Middlbion P/iainix i. Ciij, Why Pislor a Baker 
sold his wife tothcr day to a cheesemonger 1 a x68a Sir T 
BnowNis Tfocis 1 ^683) 17 Then Pisiours were such as, 
befoie the use of Mills, beat out and cleansed then Coin 
So Pisto*rial, Fisto'rian, Pisto rical aiijs,^ 
pel laming to a liakcr. 

1656 BcouNr Gloisogr , Pislortcal, or (iniortcut^ belonging 
to a Hakei, baking or Pastry. *838 timers Mag, XVlIl 
5^3 All antagonist baker has commenced business 111 the 
pislotml line on the opposite side of the street. 
tPi’Stnne. Ohs, rare [ad. L. pisiunn a 
bakery, f, ptstor baker.] A bakehouse, bakery. 

[1393-3 Earl Derby s Exp, (Camden) 222 ISt pro poi lagio 
snccorum do le Ryoll ad pistrinam, iiiji] <1x483 Ldier 
Pligerxxs lIoHseh, Otd (1790) 70 To dolyver the wheete 
sending Jt to the my lies, and so inlo the pystryne. *856 
ItixiUNi Glossogr ^Pisti ineyVi Bake bouse, a .grinding bouse* 
Pistul, -yl, vaimtils of PiariE Obs, 

Pit jAI Forms ; see below. [OE pylly 
ME. py£{£y pi£yptil{£, pet « i,)Yx\&,pty OS. puttiy 
MLG., MDu. putlCy LG. pultCy Du. ptUy OIIG. 

MU (j., Qgx,pfu£ze\ also ON. 

(irom OE.) ; all repr. a WGer. *put£i(P^y a. L. 
puteus well, pit, shaft. In ME. the OE, y was 
icjir. in midi dial by z, in s. w. by « (w), and 
in Kent by e,] 

A. Illuslralion of Forms, 
a. I pytt, pyt (see 11 i) , 2-5 putt, put 
tf*X75 Zawb. llovt, 47 pe nrophete stod in one piUte. 
tf xao5 Lav. 15961 pe put wei User c X4*s Eng Con^ Iret 
3d Xliay burr yd an hoimtle with hym yn the putc that he 
was yn 1 leyde 1467 in Eng Gilds 385 Puitcs of bloode. 

) 3 . 3-4 pett, 4-5 pot, (6 potto). 

c xaoo Vius (''i/iitts X09 Ilic fallcdi mid tJa bllndc in to 
ikin pellc 0315 SiiOREiiAM Poems vii, 522 Codes domes 
bc|» A giouudiyis pet p/»;eylct] 1436 Lvuc, De Cutl 
Pilgr, X7S75, 1 uitbc hein m*to licllc pet. 1599 BKi.roN 
Viatic Vertuous (Giosnrt) 57/2 If shec have her band 
oil the petlu in het chcckc. 

r- 4-<s pyt. 4-8 pit<> $- p»t, (4 pite, 

pyto, 4-7 pitte, s-<> pytte), 

13.. Cursor Af, 4155 In bi** wnst 1 wnl a pile [v, rr, pitte, 
pill, c X4a5 pilk c X400 Maundi.v. (1839) viii. 04 A liiyile 
pytt in the erthe. 1406 iroccLCVL. Misrule gs Rype vn-lo 
my pit, <71440 Pfomp, Parv, 402/1 I*yt, or flaseke where 
mekyl water slandythu 1535 Covisrdaie 2 Esdras v 24 
1 hou hast chosen the one pytt. — Luke xiv. 5 Fallen in 
In a pytte. 1588 Nottingham Rcc, IV 223 The hye waye 
above the clay piites. 

B. Signiiication. 

1 . A hole or cavity in the ground, foimed either 
by digging or by some natural process. 

847 Charter of jEthelwulf^ynont 0 , E, T, 434), Donne on 
gicnan pytt. C893 K. Alidhii) Oros, v, 11, b x And on 
pyltas bttsuncan. cxooo Aqs (mp Malt, xii xt s/f 
aryl re>>te»t]a;^um on pylt. c 1x75 [see A. a], a 1125 Amr 
A*. 58 ?if cm unwne put wcie, & best feollc ber innc, ^1300 
( nrsor M 2500 (CoU.) j>e fiuc gaue bak And fell to in a 
pitt 0 clay. c*430 Life St Kaih (1884) sx He bat fedde 
danyul bo prophet in b^ytte of lyouns 1526 Pilgr Per/ 
(W. de W. i 5 }i) 9 j 6 ht That no man shoJdo dyg ony pyt.^. 
but he sholde couer it agaync 1388 Siiaks. Tit, A ir. iii. 
191 The lolhsonie pit, Where I espied the Panther fast 
asleepc. x6xx Biuctt. yer, ii. 6 A land of deserts and of 
pittcs. 1855 Tfnnvson Maud i i, it, There m the ghastly 
pit.. a body was found. 

b. An open deep hole or excavation made in 
digging for some mineral deposit; often with 
descriptive word, as Chalk-, Clay-, Gbavbl-, 
MATit.-, Sano-pit : see these words, also sense 6. 

036 [see eha/A /lit Chalk sb, 7I, *382 WyewF Gen. xiv 10 
The wodi vnlei forsolhe had manyc pyltis of gluwy clay 
[1388 pitlis of pllchej XS35 Coveau. slymc pyttes; 1885 
R, y, slime pus). <7x440- clay-pity Clay^A o), 1604 
E. CtiUMSTONEl IT Acosta's Ilist Indies iv, iv. 213 The golde 
. ,ts found in pUtes or wines x/aa Da Fob Col yack (1840) 
388 A little kind of a gravel pit, or marl pit. 

0. A hole or excavation made for a special pur- 
pose m various industries, as sawing;, tanning, 
founding, charcoal-burning, etc. : see quols , and 
Coal-pit i, Sawpit, Tan-pit, etc. 

1033- [bee Coalpit i). 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet CJb, 
Blartm and bis maintemcr are both sawers of timber, but 
Marlin stands in the pit, 16x6 m Mem, Fountains Abb, 
(Surtees) I 365 The tanhouse, .with, the pits there, x 653 
( 5 SBBiBR Counsel 9$ TheSawyers at their Piu 1875 Knight 
J)tct,Afech,yPti*„{Foundtng)t a cavity or hollow scooped 
in the floor to receive cum metal. . * a vat in tanning, 
bleaefaing, dyeing, or in wa'ihing alum earth, etc. 1876 
Schultz heather Afanuf, 26 The pits should be covered on 
the lop by timbers. i88t Ravmonu Mining Gioss,t Pity , , 
a slack or meiler of wood, prepared for the manufacture 
of charcoal, . ^ , , * , , 

d* and Cardentn^* A hole or exca- 

vation made for storing and protecting edible 
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roots, etc through %ie winter (hence extended to 
a heap oi such roots covered with earth or stiaw 
for protection) ; or one (usually with a glazed 
frame) for protecting young or tender plants. 

<7x500 in Turner Dom Aichit I. 144 Take many lype 
walenottes 81 put hem in a moiste pytt, & hiie hem, x8xo, 
1837 Pine pit [see Pine sb * 7) 2815 JR Kcrr Agftc, Stirv 

Benuicl, 293 A pit or pie, is a conical heap of potatoes 
lesinig upon the dry bare ground carefully covered by a 
layei of stiaw the earth thrown over the stiaw [etc ] x866 
Brandc & Cox Diet, Sc , etc II 913/1 They aie what aie 
called cold pus, which means that they are not artificially 
heated, and are used for the protection 111 winter of haidy 
and half-hardy plants. 1895 Scully Kafir 6 tones 102 By 
piobing with their spears the men easily found the flat 
stones coveiing the mouths of the underground corn-pits. 

e. A deep hole or chamber in which pusoners 
weie confined, a dungeon. ? Obs, exc I/tsl, 

isxa Act 4 Hen VII f c,S Pteamb , The said Richard 
was taken and imprisoned in a doungen and a depe pytt 
under groiiiide. Reg Privy Council Seat,\l iiiTbe 
said Robertis hous in Ancrum, quhau that put and kesi 
thame in the pit thairof. 1588 Ibtd IV, 284 [They] tuke 
him to the said schirefiis Castle , putt him in tlie pitt 
ihaiiof, quhaitm thay held and detenit him. X76X CkioH 
tn Ann Reg 6t The vciy pit, where the felons aie confined 
at night x8x6 Scorr Oia Mori, ix, I will cause f-Iarrison 

look for the key of our pit, or principal dungeon, 1885 
Biolc (R. V ) yer, xxxvui 6 Then took tbw Jeremiah, and 
cast him into the dungeon [maig or pit] of^alchtah 

f. An excavation, covered or otherwise hidden 
to serve as a trap for wild beasts (or in former 
limes for enemies) ; a pitfall. 

x6xx Bible Ezek xix. 4 He [a young lion] was taken in 
their pit. X73S Somcrvillc Chase iii, 232 Low in the 
Ground A Pit they sink. 1834 Mfdwin Angler tn IVales 
1. 62 If a fox escapes from a pit, none arc ever taken again 
in the same 1895 Scully Ka/cr Stories 120 Kond wana the 
induna, and one other, had fallen into an old elephant pit, 
the surface of which was completely coveied over with 
brushwood. 

g. or m figurative phrases ; chiefly in preg, 
sense (1), esp. in biblical use 

C1315 [see A fi], a 1340 Hampolc Psalter vii x6 He fell 
in be pa bat he made cxS3a Latimer Serw t}- Rem 
(Patker Soc ) 11 347 To follow the blind guides, is to come 
into the pit with the same. 2535 Coveroale Prov xxii 
14 The mouth of an harlot is adepe pytt, 2577 F de Htste's 
Legendarie fliij, That.. you foifnot into any such botlom- 
les pit of debts i^iLDrx.K.UR Honest Wh i.xiiiiHefalsbim- 
selfe that digs another*} pit. i7aa Db Foe Relit;. Courtsh 
1 11 (1810) 42, 1 would not fall into the pit with my eyes 
open, 1850 Robertson Serm, Ser. 11. 11, (1864) 31 The cold 
damp pits of disappointment. 

2 . A hole dug or sank in the ground for walei ; 
a well, a water-hole ; a pond, pool. Obs, 01 merged 
in I. 

89Q-90X Mlfredts Laws Introd. § 22 gif hwa adelfe 
waiter pyt [v r, pytli [cister/iam)] o 9 oe betynedne ontjme. 
<7 975 Rushw, Gosp, Tohn iv jz Ahne ai 5 u mara feder usum 
lacobe setJe salde us Oiosne pytt & he of him dranc 1297 R 
Glouc (Rolls) 8465 pat aile be watered... & diches & puttes 
rede of blode here. 13.. AT Alis, 5764 (BodI MSb Hij 
founden many lake & pett Wib trowes & jwrnes byshette 
c 1400 ApoL Loll, 25 As b^ Welle mai not bring forb of o 
pitte bitter water & swele c 140a Lydg. Compl, Bl, Kni, 
XIV, Ne lyk the pule of the Pegace Under Pernaso, where 
noetes slepte 1530 PalsGr. 254/2 Pytte oi well. x6xx 
Biblis Lev, xi 36 A fouiuain or pit, wherein there is 
plenty of water, shall be clean. 16*6 Bacon Syha § i Dig 
a nit upon the seashore and as the tide cometh in, it will 
fill with water, fiesh and potable^ 

3 . A hole dug in the ground for a dead body ; 
a grave. Obs, or dial, (exc. as applied to a large 
hole used to receive many bodies; cf plague-ptt 
in PLAOUB sb. 4c) 

U97 R Glouc. (Rolls) 11203 Wan a ded man me wole to 
putle bringe. 2330 R Brunnb Chren , IVace (Rolls) 16449 
^yf any had leyoa cori. in pyt. ci4a5 Cast, Persev 1584 
in Atacro Plays X2X Late men bat am on be pyttis brynke 
1466 in Arcimologia (1887) L i 49 lie shall make the pities 
for dead bodies depe Inough isi^S Stapleton tr Bedes 
Hist, Ch Eng, iss She . seroed to be almost dead and at 
the pitts htimme, x593^Shaks ^«7/<. //, iv, 1 219 And 
soone lye Richard in an Eaiihie Pit x6ii Bible Ps xxx. 3 
O Lord.. thou ha<}t kept me alive, that X should not go 
down to the pit. [In EtJg Dial Did, from Devonsli.] 

4 . The abode of evil spiiits and lost souls ; hell, 
or some part of it, conceived as a sunken place, or 
as a dungeon or place of confinemcnl. Often m 
phr. tlu pit of hell, 

aiaa$ Juhana 15 (BodI MS) To forwurtSe wi 5 him. ibe 

E utte of belle axyso Cursor M 22055 (Cott.) An angel .bar 
e kai o be mikel pijt. <7x386 Chauclk Pars T, r 96 Vnder 
ym the botrible put of belle open <71440 York Mysi, 
xxxvii. 348, I synke in to belle pitte, x50(9-ao Dunbar 
Poems x\i. 68 Quhen na houss is bot bell and bevin, Pahee 
of hcht, or put obscure. X5a6 Tindalf Rev, ix. i And to 
him was geven the kaye of the botiomlesse pytt. 1603 
Smaks; Ham, iv v 13a Conscience and Grace, to the pio- 
foundestPit. I dare Damnation 1678 Bunyan Ptlgr i. 
76 The Hobgoblins, Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, iSay 
PoLLOK Course T x 476 Into the yawning pit Of bottomless 
perdition. xBva Morlev Voliatre i. (x886) 4 To unmask a 
demon from the depths of the pit. xEoa speaker 3 Sept. 
289/1 Such a one . might take the path that leads to the pit 

6. An enclosure m which animals were (or in 
some countries still are) set to fight for sport ; esp, 
a Cockpit. 

To fly or shoot the pity to turn and fly out of the pit, os a 
craven cock ; hence fig, of a perwn, ... 

axySB Ascham Sehclem, lu (Arb ) 12/ One Cock .which. » 

doth passe aU other.. that euec 1 saw in any pitte. xflay 


E. F Htst Edzu II (16S0) 120 Their Friends turn 
craven, and all forsake the pit before the battle. 1664 
Butlfr Hud II in 1112 To quit His victorj^and fliythe 
pit, 1675 Marvell Let io Sir H, Thompson, He hath a 
month ago shot the pit he hath thought convenient to 
passe over into Holland 2676 — Air Sumke Ptef Aij, 
Plad he esteemed that it was decent for him to have entei d 
the Pit with so Scurrilous an Animadverier 1704 Lend 
Gas No 4063/4 The.. Pens are built over the Pit 1742 
Richaroson Pamela (1824) 1 202 We weie alt to blame, 
to make madam, here, fly the pit, as she did. 
h The cockpit of a ship « Cockpit 3 

6 . An excavation made for obtaining coal; the 
shaft of a coal-mme, also, often applied to the 
mine as a whole. 

lOng. the same as in chalk pit, sand pit, etc,, in sense i b, 
and doubtless going back to the time when the coal-pit was, 
like these, merely an open excavation; hente also its 
technical restiiction to the shaCl;, which is the open liole ) 

1447- (see Coalpit 2] 1669 Phtl, Trans IV. 967 There 

being m these Mines an incredible mass of wood to sup- 
port the Pitts and the Horizontal passages 2708 J. C 
Co/npl CollieriiBis) 23 Ifj^ioooormoiebe spent in carrying 
down a Pit or Shaft. 1735 T Thomas in Portland Papers 
VI (Hist. MSS Comm.) 106 That pit through which they 
bring up the coal .is called tlie shaft 2774 Goi dsm Nat 
Hist, (1776) 1 . 8x They were resolved to renew then work in 
the same pit, and eight of them ventured down.. but they 
had scarce got to the bottom of the stairs that led to the 
pit [when] they all instantly dropped down dead xBajS 
Disraeli bybtl vi, vi, ‘ HeN a pretty fellow to come and talk 
to us , said a collier ^ He had never been down a pit in all 
Ills life 1851 Grccnwell Coal trade Terms Northumb 
4 Durh 38 Pit, a circular, oval, squat e, or oblong vertical 
sinking from the surface The term shaft is ofieii used as 
anonymous 1867 W W Smyth Coal ^ Coalmining Ji8 
The pits are 515 yards deep to the * top hard seam 

7 . Pit and gallowSy more pioperly gallavos entd 
pity in 6):. Law a phrase understood to denote the 
piivilege, formerly conferred on barons, of execut- 
ing thieves or other felons by hanging the men on 
a gallows and drowning the women in a pit . see 
sense 2 Obs, exc Hid, 

For this, ancient Sc statutes in L, have /urea et fossa, 
*ln some old deeds written in our language, these terms are 
lendeied/firc a.nd foss* (Jamieson s, v ), The actual mean- 
ing of pit and fossa has been questioned. Du Cange has 
a quot from Gervasc of Canterbury in which is an 
oicteal pit; so also in Custuwals 0/ Battle Abbey (Camd. 
Soc. 126) ; and it has been suggested that this was also the 
original meaning in furca ei fossa But m support of the 
usual interpretation, see Laxvs of jEihelstan iv. 6 De fui c, 
quipetsonam vel locum pacts adierit. §481 libera mulier 
sit, praecipitetur de chvo vel submergatnr (Sebmid Gesetze 
Angels, 151) And cf. Old German Proverbs cited by Grimm 
Deutsche Rechis Alter iunierj cap Verbrechen «. Strafe 
an} Lebeti \ (x) Der Mann an den Galgen, die I' rati unter 
den Stem, (2) Den Mannein Hinrtchtung mit dem Strang, 
den Frauen mit Wassern, (^ Den Dieb sod man hcnkeii 
und die Iliir ertranken. In Middle Dutch, where the 
parallel phrase puite ende galghen is very frequent,>>«//e 
was a pit or grave in which women criminals were buned 
alive Uevend hegraven), see Veiwijs and Veedam s.v 
Putie. 

[?<xzx53 Sc Acts David I, c 13 in Scot Sfai (1844) L 319 
[red] Omnes barones qiii babent furcam et Ipssam de latro 
cinio.] 1275 Rot, Hundred (1818) II 302/x Thomiu de 
Furnivall tenet luanerium . et habet furcas pitte pillory 
iumberel [etc.] a 1500 intnsl, quot a 1x53 A 1 barounis >e 

S uhilkis hes galowys and pyt of thyft 1609 Skene Reg 
iaj, I IV 6 b. To hald their couits, with sock, sack, gallous, 
and pit, toll, and tliaine, infang thief, and outfang ihief 
\orig. qui babent, tenent curias suas , cum socco & sacca, 
fuica « fossa, Toill, & Theme, Irtfang ikitfCy & Outfang- 
t/uefe,] 16x4 ScLDEN Titles Han 280 The Gallows vnder- 
stand as Ours, and for men Themes ; and the Pit, a place to 
drown Women Themes c 173a Burt Lett, N Scott (x8i8) 
JX J49 The hejitable power of pit and gallows is I think 
too much for any subject to be tiusted withaL 18x4 Scott 
PVav, X. 

II, f 8. A hollow or cavity m any vessel. Obs, 
<7X375 6c Leg, Saints xxv (ynhari) 534 pe gold til hyme 
Jxine tuke he sone. And askis in pyt has done. 

8. A hollow or indentation in an animal or plant 
body, or in any surface ; spec, a. A natural hollow 
or depression in the body, as the Abmpit ; a socket, 
as of Jthe eye, or in a bone at a joint ; + a dimple 
(Xn quot. 1818, the central hollow in a flower.) 

fPtt of the chtn (obs ), the hollow between the chin and 
the lower Up, Pit of the stomachy the slight depiession in 
the region of the stomach between the cartilages of the 
false ribs. ^ ^ , 

c lago Death 24.1 in 0 E Misc, 182 Also beoo his ^eqe 
puttes ase a bru jjeti ltd c 24x0 AfasterqfGanie (MS Digby 
182) V, He shall haue as mony smale pities \JBodl, MS 
puttes] in be fore legge, as he hath yeies. <7x430 Lyiw 
Aim Poems CSexQy Soc.) 246 With a hule pytte in Tier well- 
favQicdchynne. x^x R Cv^i,KunGitydo>ts Quest Clnrurg 
Kivb,Of what shape aie y» two focyl bones? .Thegreatest 
hatli two pyttes towarde the kiie whiche leceyue the rounde 
endes of the thyghe bone. 1585 X Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy, ir XXI 59 The holes vnderoeath your aim pities 165* 
French Didm v X43 Anoint the pit of the stonmeke. x688 
R Holme Arviowryix 84/a OfaTiee .the Pit or Hole 
[jsJ whereat the branches sprout out. x8x8 Kpats Endymton 
I 875 Flowers, on their stalks set Like vestal primroses, but 
daiK velvet Edges them round, and they have golden pits. 
x 834 MeMURTRiE CseottVs Anvn, Ktngd, 1B4 There is a 
little round indentation or pit behind eacl][^ nostril. 2847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 98 In the pit of hib eyes 1893 Syd 
Soc, Lex,, Ptf, a depression. Applied medically to the 
peimanent impression made by the finger m oedematous 
tissues, which are said to pit on pressuie. 

b. A depressed scar, snch as those left on the 
skm after sm^dl-pox; a similar minute depression 
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or spot upon any suiface, produced by chemical 
action, by a rain-diop, etc- 
1677 Lond C(tZt No. 11B8/4 A short thick man Mine few 
pits of the Small Pox. Reid tn ^Jac^tters Chym I 
323 An exceeding white bead of Silverj the lower part 
whereof will be unequal and full of little pits 1780 Hunti-r 
in P/i// T^mis LXX, 134 It sometimes happens, .that there 
IS a Pitt 111 consequence of a chicken pock 185a Morfit 
Tanning^ .J- Cu>rying (1853) 170 Heat and moisture may 
dissolve the gelatine, and thus cause the hides to be scaired 
with pits 1884 Setmee IV. 273/2 Tlie sandstone surface 
IS disttnctly marked by raindrop pits 

c. BoL a minute depression on the inner side 
of the wall of a cell or vessel, often perforating it 
and foiming a basin-like pore iponUred pit)^ as 111 
the wood-cells of conifers, etc, , also, a muiiite 
depression on the suiface of a seed. 

r8S7 HENrncY Eiem Bot § 662 The new layers, applying 
themiclves .over the [cell-] Avail, leave ceilain paits bare, 
which appear ns dois or juts of various forms wlien viewed 
from the inside. 1875 Bennett Sc Dyer Sachs' Boi 20 
When contiguous cells aie united into a tissue the pit's 
and pit-channels of both sides meet, and the inteinicdmle 
thin portion of membrane becomes absoibed, a channel 
thus arises uniting two cell spaces [Bordered Pits, peiioiated 
septum of vessels]. Ihtd. S40 The seed displays a vaiiety 
of iculptuiing, such as pits, warts, bands 

10 . That part of the auditoiium of a tlieatie which 
is on the floor of the house; now usually xestiicted 
to the pait of this behind the stalls. Also trmisf 
the people occupying this Cf, Cocki’it i b 

X649 Lovela-CE Poettis 78 The other [comedy] for the 
Gentlemen oth’ Pit. i68a Dkyden Mac BL 153 Let Cully, 
Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit. tyop-io SrECLC Toiler 
No X45 f 2 She in a Front Box, he m the Pit next the 
Stage. 1779 Sheridan Cnitem i, Speak more to the pit — 
the soliloquy always to the pit, thars a rule. iSap LvrroN 
Dtstnuticd xxxviii. The pit is crowded. 1876 Smith Iftst, 
Eng Lit xsi The designation parterre t still given by the 
French to the>i//. 

11 . U.S, A part of the floor of an Exchange 
appropriated to a special bianch of business, e g. 
the gram pit^ the wheat pit. Hence, b. Name 
of a card-game see quot. 1904. 

1903 F Norris The Pit i, 17 The world’s food should not 
be at the merpy of the Chicago wheat pit 1903 Daily 
Chron 11 Feb 3/3 It is Lauraagainstthe Wheat Pit, and 
the Wheat Pit Avins-xfbr a tune xooi Ihd, 12 Nov 8/5 
Society has a new card game, called ‘Pit’. .The name 
* Pit ’ is suggested by the Wheat Pit The g^me is . a 
mimicry of a Corn Exchange, where every player is trying 
to make a corner in some particular grain 

12 . ? A bag-shaped part of a fishing-net. 

1883 Fisheries Exhtb, Catal 296 A Cotton Eel Bow Net, 
With two wings and loose pit. 

13 . The fratnewoik supporting the pivoted yoke 
of a swmging bell in a lilfiy. 

1874 Sir E Beckstt Clocks ^ IVaiches 343 The pit, or 
frame to hold a swine bell, must be a good deal longer than 
twice the height of the bell. 

14. allrib and Comb,, as pil-hrifik, •dweHer, 
’dwelling^ -grave, -tier (sense 10) ; pit^ike adj. ; 
esp. in sense 6 (belonging to, employed in, or 
connected with a coal-mme), as ptt~boy, -cage 
(Caokj^ 5 a), -cistern, -engine, gale, -girt, -in- 
spector, -lad, -lass, -tnoulk, -people, -pony, -prop, 
-food, -rope, -shaft, -sinker, -stnUng, -limber, -top, 
-winder, -ivotmn, -working. Also pit-bank, ‘the 
raised giound or platforms upon which the coals 
are sorted and screened at surface* (Gresley 
Coed Mining Terms') ; pit-bar, a timber used to 
support the sides of the shaft of a mine; pit-bird, 
local name of the reed-warbler ; pit-black a,, as 
black as a pit, intensely black or dark; pit- 
bottom, the bottom of a pit ; spec^ the bottom of 
the shaft in a coal-mine, or the adjacent part of 
the mine ; hence pit-bottomer, a collier employed 
at the pit-bottom; pit-brae, pit-brow, the ^brow* 
or edge of a pit; spec, ^ pit-bank ; hence pit- 
brow girl or lass, a giil employed in sorting and 
screening coal at the pit-brow; pit-oraUer, a 
volcanic crater of the form of a pit ; pit-eye = 
pit-bottom ; pit-eyed a., having sunken eyes; pit- 
fish, * a small fish of the Indian seas, [which] has 
the power of protsnding or retiactmg its eyes at 
pleasure* (Webster 1828) , pit-frame, a framework 
at Ihe top of a pit or shaft, supporting the pulley ; 
pit-game - Game-fowl b ; pit-guide, a bar in 
a mine-shaft serving as a guide for the cage ; pit- 
head, the top of a pit or shaft, or the ground 
immediately around it; hence pit-headman, a 
workman employed at the pit-head ; pit-headed 
a,, having a pit or small depression on the head, 
as certain serpents (cf. pit-viper) and tapewoims ; 
pit-heap, a heap of excavated matenal near the 
mouth of a pit or shaft ; hence, the whole of the 
surface works (» heap-stead. Heap sb, 6) ; pit- 
kiln, an oven for making coke from coal; pit- 
maker, one who makes or digs a pit ; fa grai’e- 
^igger (pbs,)) so pit-making; pit-martin, the 
sand-martm (S wainson JProv, Name Birds') , f pit- 
mask, a mai^ worn by a woman when present in 
the pit of a theatre ; the wearer of such a mask ; 
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pit-mortar, pit-prop ; see quots ; pit-rotted a , 
rotted by steeping 111 a pit or pool of water ; pit- 
sand, sand dug out of a sand-pit, as disUnguished 
from zivei-sand and sea-sand ; pit-saw, a large 
saw for cutting timber, working in a sawpit, with 
handles at the top and bottom ; pit-sawyer, the 
man who stands in a sawpit and works the lower 
handle of a pit-saw (opp. to top sawyer) , pit- 
specked a., speckled with pits or small depres- 
sions, as fruit; *1* pit-stone, stone from a quairy , 
pit-viper, a venomous serpent of the family Ciota- 
lidse, chaiaclenzed by a pit 01 depression in fiont of 
each eye; f pit-water see quot ; pit-well, a 
well made by excavation , pit-wood, timber used 
for frames, props, etc,, m a coal-pit ; pit- work, 
the system of pumps and machinery connected 
with them in a pit or shaft. See also Pit-coal, etc. 

1892 Dmly News a6 Feb s/7 Employed on the suiface, or 
at the * *pit bank’, as it is called 1708 J C. Compi Collier 
(i8.|S) IS *Pit Bais of Wood and Heals must be ubcd till we 

S et to the Stone 1863 Kincscsy IPater Bah 1, The *pit- 
iid waibhn^ m the sedges, as he had warbled all |i}ght 
long. 1871 Palgravi Lyi, Poems 48 The cuisc, *pit-blsick 
iiom below c 1400 Destr, Troy 12663 When pe pause was 
pTSt to |je *pit bothum, pe bueineson pe bonk bet hym with 
stonys. 1867 W W Smyth Coal d* Coal-tninifig 121 Xhe 
coal may be brought down hill to the pit bottom. *887 P 
Blofioearte Will Hood had been appointed 
bottomer heie. 1897 Daily News 8 Jan 5/2 The President 
suggested tliat the "pit hoys should be placed on the same 
footing as their more fortunate mates *613 Jackson Creed 
It xxiv §5 At the vet y *Pitbnnckeof dtsiiuctioii. C1440 
Alphabet of Tales 29s His sawle was bioght vnto ]je pi nice 
of Hell syttand opon pe *pytt bia, 1887 spectator 21 May 
675/1 If female labour on the pit-biow is slopped. 1904 
Westm Gaz 29 Mar 7/3 A serious *pit cape accident, 
resulting in the loss of thi ee lives at the S wanwick Col lierics 
1839 Ure Did Arts 971 The upper *int-cistern 1886 
Avier* yrnl Sc Ser. 111 XXXII 251 The old cone had, 
like Mt Loa or the Maui volcano, a gicat *pit-crater at 
top 1893 A. H S Landor Matry Amu ix 78 An extinct 
race of *pit-dwellers. 1898 ftnl Archaol. Inst LV, 157 
He abandons the ♦pit dwelling theory Lumberman's 
Gaz, 15 Oct , The judge took the *pit end of llie saw. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss,, *Pti eye, . the bottom of the shaft 
of a coal-nune, /bed , Pet eye pillar, a barrier of coal left 
around a shaft to protect it from caving 1696 LoneL Gaz, 
No ’yx2Xil\ A Sotrel Mare, 9 years old, lop cars, *011 eyed. 
<xx67s WiLLUGiiiJY/ci//yq^, (1686) App lab 8 ♦Pit Fish 
cxZyiPraci, Tieat Roads 13 in Libr. use/ Knowl, Hush, 
III, Gravel, which by some persons is called ♦pit-flint x88x 
Raymond MmingGloss , "^Pii-Jrame, the framework can ying 
the pit-pulley 1888 Daily News a. Oct 3/6 They are pre- 
venting the men holding ‘ *pit-gate meetings on the colliery 
premises igo* C, G Harper Holyhead Road 11 35 *Pit- 
girls too or rather pit bank lasses. 1897 X ^ Frazer 
Pausamas Pref., The ♦pit-giaves with their treasures 
on the acropolis of Mycenae 7839 Ure Diet Arts 083 
With small coals . . the ♦pit head is raised 8 or 9 ieet 
above the common level of the ground. Ibtd 99 1 The 
ponderous pulley-wheeis ate blown from the pit head frame 
1898 Westut, Gaz, X2 Mar 2/3 Gibson signalled to the ^piL 
headman and stuck to his post until the water was up to 
his annpits sending twenty three of his comrades up to the 
pithead 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining, *Ptt Heap, 
see Heapstead The entire surface works about a colliery 
shaft 1894 Not ihumbid. Glass j Fit heap 1839 Ure Did 
Arts 995 A schachto/en, or *tit-kiln, for coking coals m 
Germany. 1567 W. Thomas Hal Grant,, Beccamorio, 
the ♦pitmaker, or any one that gatnelh by the buriall of the 
deade. xsa7-8 Rec St, Mary at Hill 34s Rcceivide for 
her place ofburiaibfor ber*pitt making & other duties viij 
iiij d, X89X G Neilson Per Ltneavt Valh 32 Hundreds of 
quarry holes, meie surface ♦pttmarlcs on the hill sides* 1895 
Wesim, Gaz. 19 Nov a/i A ♦pit-marked stretch of scruh. 
1701 Farquhar IPtldait v vi. Perhaps your pleasure 

never reached above a *pit mask in your life x8^ Jml, 
AfcheeoL Inst, Na 194, 155 Sticky gravel, termed in the 
midland counties ' ♦pit mortar 1830 Ure Did, Arts 985 
The draught of the furnace at the *pit mouth. 1855 J R. 
LriFCiiiLD Cornwall Mines 27a Amongst th&northern ♦pit- 
people, 1905 H Scott Holland Pers Stud,, WesUott 
136 ♦Pit ponies, against whose haid usage in the pit he 
continually pleaded. X883 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/4 A 
Swedish vessel laden with ♦pitpiops. xSgx Times 31 Aug, 
4/2 Pit-props, which aie used as supports in the different 
workings in coUienes. 1895 Daily News 30 Apr 7/6 The 
search party is now engaged in clearing the ♦pit roads. 
X875 R F Martin tr Havred JVvidmg Mach, 23 Aloes 
form the best fibre for the manufacture of ♦pit ropes. 7807 
Vancouvlr Agric Devon (1813) 207 This flax is always 
♦pit rotted for ten days or a fortnight. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc, 242 You may put three parts of Sand that is digged 
(or ^pit Sand) ana one part of Lime to make Morter 
Ibid 99 The *Pjt-Saw is.. used by those Work men that 
make sawing limber and Boards their whole Business. 
1708 J C. Cowpi Collier (1845) 36 [Corves] hailed all 
along the Barrow way to the ♦Pit Shaft. 1886 Hai l 
(mike Sm of Hagar if, vi. The head-gear of the pit-shaft. 

S Aug, (1854) ^19/3 (Occupatioub 
of People) ♦Pit-sinker 7896 Daily News 4 May 3/6 There 
aie ten new ventures in the way of ♦pit sinkingan Monmoulli- 
shire. X659 A. Hay Diary (S. H.S.) 76 S* Jo®* kirk was 
wntent with the ♦pitstones 1867 W W Smyth Coal ^ 
Cpal-mim^ 767 Ihe iron-plates with which the staging 
awut the ♦pit top is floored. 1885 Cassells Encyel Did , 
*Pitfviper5, see Crdalidse, x^Srit Med Jnil, 17 Sept. 
670 The pit vipers include the nutlesnakes of America and 
the tnmensurus of India, xfiox Holland Pliny 11 407 
« ■'’‘^^hwater or ♦pit water, .is simply the wholsomest. ] 
1844 Stephens Bk, Farm I. 362 Spring-water should be 
obtamed by sinking ♦pit wells, x^ Daily News 24 Nov. 
2/4 The "pitwood trade is also quieter. 1853 J R Leif- 
Mines X89 Details of the weight and cost 
of the ♦pitwork (or Uie parts of the machinery workmg in 
the shaft or pit). 


Pit, $b^ U^S (? and Eng, dial,) [app. a Du 
pit, early mod. and late MDu. ptlle lem., MLG., 
LG., Wirxis.,EFris./t/pith, kernel, pip, ladically 
agreeing with OK pipa masc , PiTil j The stone 
ot a stone-fruit. 

The change of sense from ‘marrow ’ or * pith to * fruit-stone’ 
is great, but the intermediate stage is supplied by the sense 
•keinel, pip' cf EFiis 'Pitten Hi de n/jic/s pips out of 

the apples (Dot nkaat-Koolm). .. ..v 

xBax G. BusuDi7c/r u/AVsKna/ww (Bartlett), You put an 
apple seed or a pcach-pit iiilo the giound, and it springs up 
into the foiin of a nuniaiure tice x86o Barillit Did, 
Amcr , Pit,,, ihe stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or peach 
Mostly confined to New Yoik State 7884 Knigiit Did 
Meeh, Supp 359 Hatch’s pitter splits the fiuit and icmoves 
the pit [X876 Mid-rofks Gloss , Pit, a TrutMone But 
E D D says ‘Not known to oui concspondtnls 
[kPiTj^i] 

I. 1 . Irans, To pul or cast into a pit ; to inlei, 
biuy; esp, to pul (lools, vegetables, etc.) into a 
pit foi sloiagc (cf. ViT sb i i d). 

1456 Sir G 'Haye Law Arms (S T S ) 237 ’To p>lt tlic 
men of Kuk iia [=norl piison lhaiiie . wiir hot crueUet 
7621 T. CRANGru Ecclesiastes 213 'limy .luted like beasts, 
and wtre pitted like beasts, tumbled into tlie giauc. 1844 
Sru'mNS Bh Paint II 657 In U3tise(iiicin.e of the wet 
state in which they luid been pitted 1850 Ln Osiiorni. 
Gleamniis 196 lie dug and pilled the potatoes 1880 
Jii 1 1 uiLS lIiHlgt, M i 13 It (the hay] might have been 
pilled m the enilli and preserved still gieen, 

2. To bct (cocks, dogs, jiugilists, etc.) to light 
for sport, prop, iii a ‘pit* or enclosiiro (fece Ttt 
sbA 5 ). 

7760 R. ITlbir lloise Maitlus is p xxii, Befoic any 
coeks are pitted X770 (see Main sb * j), 28x4 Spotting 

Mag XLlV 71 Two of the gainest little men ewi piiUal 
foi twenty-live guinea', 1830 Cunninoiixm Brit /*aini, 
II 241 lie set down the pig, pitted him ag.ntist the dog 
7864 Knight rassa\ic\ Work Lije I, iii. 177 Die coIUer 
pitted Ills eoek against ih.it of the sporting fainier 

3, fig. To bet ni opposition or iivaliy , to dispose 
for conflict; to match, oppose (persons or things;. 
Const, against Often in passive 

X754 Connotssenr No 15 rs What iii gaming; dialnt is 
called Pitting one man against another, that is,, wiign- 
ing which of the two will live lutigtst 7777 Johnson 
22 bept. in Borwell, It is very uneivil to pit two people 
against one another. 1788 B. Lincoln iti .Sparks Cotr, 
Amer Rev, (1853) fV. 222 Fedeiahsni ami anu-fcder.iUsm 
weic pitied one against the other. x8a6 Seori Jint. 7 Fc'h , 
As a lion catehcr, I could pit her ngauist the world. 7887 
Ckeiouton Ili\t, Papacy (1897) lU. iii. ix, as The two 
Popes were now pUted one against the other. 

II. 4, To make pits in, 

a. To moke hollows or dc[)rcabions in or upon ; 
to mark wilh small scars or spots, as those left on 
Uic skin after small-jiux. Most commonly m 
assivc. Also ahsol. or inlr. To protluce stimU 
ollowb or pits in a surface. 

1487 Rolls qf Par It , 'I he Pav>ng felt ] lien so 
deeayed, broken, and holowid and pitleil, by w.iter f.dtyng 
out of Gutters, x667 Fi 1 niAM Lmoita xxiv. ihcadinjp. On 
a Gentlewoman, whose Nose was pitted with the Small Pox. 
7677 Lady Chawqktu in xaihRep Hist MSS, Comm App. 
V. 42 Ladjr Anne, is reeovered well, hut will pitted, as tis 
feared, with the small pox. 1725 Bradi ly P\wt, Diet, s. v, 
Smctll Pox, Secrets to hinder the Small Pox to Pit. 7830 
MARRYATA'/i/^rC7niMxxvi,Thcball5ott(y pitted In the water, 
without doing any harm. x88o Mrs. Rll>o^LL A/yst, Patau 
Card, xui, Like smallpox, .it pits and sears and marks 
most souls 1883 S C Hall Reirosped II 253 He wat 
pitted with the small-pox. 7897 C. J amrs Rom, Rtgmatole 
53 Great drops of ram began to pit the white dusty ro.ids. 

Tb. To furnish with pits or holes ; to dig pits in. 
[7764-X8U' sec Pitting ^.1 7843 J, Smith Foust 
Trees 63 when the ground is pitted, a i>crsoii .platw a 
plant in each pit. X889 PiiiLtirs J'esuv vm. an This 
surface is pitted over by artificial diggings. 

5. intr, for pass. To sink m or contract so as to 
form a pit or hollow ; spec, in Path, to yield to 
pressure and retain the inipicsston, as the skui or 
a soft tissue. Also, to become maikctl wilh pits 
or small depressions. 

1737 Bracken Impr, (17561 1 . 266 If the laigs of 
\our Hor»e pit, upon the Imple^^slun of the Ittnger'- 1747 
Weslly Prim Physic (176.1) 56 mle. The iwit swelled ini'* 
if you presb it with \our finger. 7764 Alus^um Rust, It, 
cvi 356 Ab soon .IS the sod is all buriu, and he fimK the 
land pits 7873 'T H (irffn M.o) 58 The 
organ feels oough>, and pits on pressure with the finger. 
7887 Sit Amer. 29 Oct. ^76/3 How to remove vartii:di from 
a ranet after it has pitted. 

Pit, adv, [Keiioic.] An imitation of the sound 
of rain-drojis, small tJiot, or the like, striking 
against a surface : rejieated, ///,///, pit\ hence as 
vb, to make this sound. 

1859 F. Francis N. (tB 3 E)S 6 The gun was heard, 

followed by the pit-pH-piiting uf the shot on the water 
x886 Hissi y On Box Scat 56 Pa, pit, pit, dashed the wmtL 
dmen drops against our window panex 
Pit, Sc. and north, dial, form of Put v. 

II Pita (pf ta). Also 7 poet, 8-9 pito, 9 pittee. 
[Sp. pita, a, Peravian (Qaichna) piia fine thread 
from bast or vegetable ubre: cf. Gonzalez Uolgtdn, 
i 6 o 8 , ^piiot, pilo dclgado de hazer puntas* (fme 
thread to make points).] a. Name for the * Araeri- 
CTO aloe* (Agava americana) and allied species. 
D, The tough fibre obtainea from these plants, 
used for cordage, cte. : olsocalled j^ta-fibro^ -frsx^ 
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•liempt -thead. Less properly applied to fibres 
obtained from other allied plants^ as Agave Ixtli 
(Istlb) and Fmrcroya gigantea o, Pita^wood, 
the pith-like wood of Fourcroya gigantea. 

1698 OsuoRNc tr Froger^s Voy, Straits Magellan 129 The 
Pcuc IS an herb that can be peeled in the same manner as 
licmp. X748 Eariitguake of Pern 111. 46 From them they 
diaw the Thread call’d PiU, vit^ Ansoiis Voy n v 177 
PiLo thiead. x8^ Prescott Mexico i. v (1850^ I. xaB A 
veil made of the nac web of the pita i860 1 ylor Anakuac 
(1861} 88 There arc two kinds of aloe-fibre, one coarse, 
ichtlt, the other much finer, pito x866 Treas. Bot B98 
Pita ni)ie and Pita tiiread are the fibre, called also Aloe- 
fibi e, oblauicd fi om the leaves of the larger Agaves 1898 H. 
Kirk Bnt. Gmami GIo^ 352 Pitieef a strong kind of fibre 
II Pitahaya (p/taha^ya). [S]),, a» Haytian ptla- 
haya (Humboldt).] Name (in Mexico and South- 
W estcrii U,S 0 for the giant cactus ( Cerms gigaivtms) 
or other tall species bearing edible fruit. 

*783 JusTAMOND t) FaytutVs liisi Indies HI 390 The 
must useful is the pilahaya, the produce of which constitutes 
the principal food of the C.nlifornians 1851 Maymu Rfid 
Scalf IJnut xxiii, Tlic pilahaya fell to the ground, 185a 
Tn Ross llumboUH\ Tiav 1 . 328 1901 Twci oil 

XV 25^ Pilahaya, a giant cactus which bears fiiut about the 
sif'o of a peach. 

h. ati) tb. Pitahaya-wooclpecker, a species of 
wootliicckcr {ficnhtnts nropygialis) in southern 
Arizona, usually nesting in the giant cactus. 
Pitalle, pitoll, variants of Tedaile Obs. 
Fitance, -ancy, -aunce, obs. ff Pit-i'anoe. 
Pitanoer, -anoxer, etc. sue Pictanoeh. 
Pit-a-pat (ppLaiued), pit-pat (pi'tpret), adv.^ 
adj , sb. Also 7 a-pit-pat, a-pit-to-pat, 7-8 
a-pii-a-pai, 8 Sc pittie-pattie, 8-9 pitty-pat, 
pitty-patty. [Kcboic,exprcssingaltenialingsounds. 
l ‘ 1 . ITi’Tiitt-PATTHii,] An imitnlion of the icpenled 
or alLerimled sound made by the strong beating 
or palpitation of the heart in e^ccitcment or emo- 
tion ; also of that of light 01 rapid footsteps, or of 
similar alternating or reiterated sounds 
A. adv* With such a sound or sounds; palpita- 
llngly; patteringly. Usunliyinphr to gopH-a-pat 
xSzz Mouk />c Ouat, Noui’is Wks g(/t Some \vw*ic.hcs y* 
«)Cunt can ciepe fm wnlk pit p.iL v])on a pane of pAlrns 
x6ox H JoNsoN Ptieitwici iv i, You .sh.ill h.me kisses , gne 
pu p.«, lilt p.it, ]iil pii, vi»on yoiu Ups, as thick ns stones 
out of slings x6ax lu 1 u tii k /\l Ptnues^t in 1, And how 
iluii luMils go pil-a ji.U 1623-4 Minnu ion & Rowuy 
lS/aii/V/ f/V/AV III n, '1 he sliot lhat lly, Jht-.i p.ii raiUing m 
the sky. 1676 DTTui i \ i\fnn\ Fukte v. 11, My heaiL goes 
a pii'tO'pnt 1677 AIks Ih iiN Kmer in 1, My licait goes 
a pit a p4at, 1693 CoNi.in vn Old Bach, ir ii, Agad, iny 
IwRi t has gone «apit pal foi lime, a 1758 Uamsxy llighlaiui 
J*aikde III, My fliglUis In lictu t gangs piltw [mine, 1760-72 
H. Wmnmi B\wl of Qiial (i&ig) HI. zxd Ilri feet went pit- 
a lut with joy. X840 Du ki nh Barn. Budge Uii, Tramp, 

1 ramp, pit pat. on theyrome together. *8710 Mi'ri nim 
if lUuimomlM. 119 llui heart, .was ca.sily wst pitty-pat, 
3 B. cuij. ()C the nature of, or cliaractcrizecl by, 
such reiterated sound ; iialnitating ; pattering. 
01x637 R JoNSON Ihidmimtfs xuv, Pei. Poor Men^ Thu 
1 altluiK pit pat noise Of the less poetic boys, 17x2 Sted lr 
spot i. Mo. 503 r a She ,stepi)'d out of hei Pew, and fell into 
the finest pitty pat Air, tossing her Head up and <lown. 
x8zo Splendid Follies 1 H. xog .she descended with n pii-a- 
p.iL lusu t A. Wi IIS 1 1 R Mother fy Dan (1895) 3 [ The 

ttiiproaching hound of pit pat feet, 

0. ib. Tlie sound itself, or the action producing 


It ; palpitation, patlciing, etc. 

1382 Stanyiiurst Aintts ii. (Arb.) 66 Tripping with pit 
pat viioiiuak 1681 J^Hvm N Tamerl Epil. X2 ’lis but tlie 
jniaimt of two young hearts. 1784 K. IJaor liaimm 
Jhwnf IT 318 You may ni.ikc love, and play your pitty 
iiattirs. 1824 IlvttOK KVi cx'ii/J'hat stealthy pace, « 
So like a spiriiiwl pitn*pni x888 T. Uaruv Wessex T. 
(1889) x6o 'I he pit-a-pat of their horses hoofs lessened. 
Hence Fit-a-pat (pit-pat, etc.) v. tntr., to go 
]iit-a-pal, to palpitate, to palter; whence Pit-a- 
patting vbi. sb. and p^l. a . ; also Pit-a-pat-a'txon 
{Jmmoi om) , palpitation. 

x6o6 Svtvi STtR Ih BartasM. iv ii, Magnif 1137 Swmns, 
..tlie slroutmg Clusters cut, ..Run., to the fragrant Fat, 
Tumble them in. and after "pit-a-pat Up to the Waste. 
1728 Ramsay Fmes x. aa Till his heart pitty-pattys. 1757 
(Jarwck Afale Goqneiit Jod,), There will not be a female 
heart, but will pdapat, as be passes by, 1827 W, G S. Ex- 
cursion VilL Curate xzi, I heard footsteps softly pit-patting 
up the stairs. <fX73SlA).Pi»TrRDOROuou.Wi mP 
Lyra FJegani. go, I said to my heart, .. Wliat black, brown, 
omir, in what clime, in what nation, By turns has not taught 


of fair, in what cUme, in what nation, By turns has not taught 
Ibee a *pit a-pat-ation V 1763 Coi man Prose on Sev. Occas. 
(1787) 1.^127 The pit-a-pat-ation of their dear little bosoms 
x^ Toppbr Croeh o/G. xxvi 209 He was so very fearful 
thc^nitarmtmg would betray him. 1869 Blackmorb Lorna 
D vii. My little heart was ashamed of ils pit a-patting. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV, 14/1, I looked around, a soft 
pil*a patting sound bciund me. 

([Htaiah (pitaT&). E. Ind. Also pattara, 
p0tara(lx, pettarah, pittorah. [Hind. pitBrah-, 
pemrdh.\ A basket or box used m travelling by 
palankeen to carry the traveller’s clothes. (Y'^ulc 
and BumclI.) , ^ , 

1B28 Asiai. CosUmes 61 Two pair of pattara baskets. 
1843 Sir H B Kdwardbs in Mem. (x886) 1 . 33 You may take 
J^lnventory of his load without opening the pudrabs 
1832 W. J). Arnolo Oakfeld I xi 223 lo send to the dfik 
bungabw for bis petarahb. x8« Tiiacicrrav Nexteomes Ixxi, 
The plain things ..may be packed m a petam or two. 


Pit-Tbank to Pit-brow • see Pit sb 1 14. 
Pitch (pitj), rAl Forms; i-apie; 2-5pich, 

3- 6 pyoh, (3 piach), 4-5 pycche, picche, 4-6 
pyohe, (5 peobe), 5-6 piobe, pytcli(e, pitcbe, 
6- pitoll. / 3 . (norlhem) 3-6 pik, 4 pic, pike, 

4- 6 Pikke, 4-6 pyk, pyok, ^ pioke, pikk, 

pykk(e, 0-7 (8-9 dial.) pick. [OE. pic^ ad L 
ptXy pic-em (whence also OS., LG. piPe^ Du. peJe, 
pik, OHGer. pek^ beh^ Ger, peck, ON. bik).^ 

1 . A tenaciousresinous substance, of ablack or dark 
brown colour, hard when cold, becoming a thick 
visad semi-liquid when heated ; obtained as a resi- 
cliuiin from the boiling or distillation of tar, also 
fiom the distillation of turpentine; used to stop 
the seams of ships after caiillang, to protect wood 
from moisture, and for other pui poses. 

a TOO Epiiml Gloss 820 (® E, T.) /’xjr, fnciSy pic a xofio 
Liocr ScintUl xvu (18B9) 83 Se be aithtmd pic byS be- 
snuten fram him. atzoo Moral Ode 245 (Lamb. MS ) per 
IS bi.rnunde pich hore <;aule lo babien iune. CX250 Death 
21 X in O. E Misc z8x Of pych [v.r. pisch]andof brunston 
1390 Oowi a Conf 111 312 Let make a cofre strong of bord, 
That It be ferm with led and pich. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. 
De P. R xvir cxxiii (Uollem, MS.), Of picche is doable 
maner kynde, be ton Is calde scluppe uiccbe. [1495 Jhid. 
(W. dc w.), The haide pyichc byght shippe pytche ] 1436 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 171 Pych, terre, 
boule, and flex 1496 Naval Ace Hen. kII (1896) 174 
Laying on of picha Ibid, 176, xj boreiles pecha Ibid xSx, 
in hill relics pytche. 1568 Gratfon Chron II. 362 Piclie, 
Taire, Rosen, Ropes, 1655 Mrq Worcester Cent. Inv. 
§ 7 As dark as Piich is black. 1744 Bcricelev Stns § 13 
JACjuid pitih .or tai was oblained by setting fire lo billets 
of old fat pines or fits. 1836 Marry at Mids/i. Easy xxxv, 
The very smell of piich and tai has become odious to me 
.rx86o H. .Stuart Sea man's Caieeh. 58 Pitch is lar boiled 
with a certain quantity of water and with a poition of coaise 
resm melied with it 

fi. a 1240 Wohnnge in Coil Horn 269 A 1 |)at pinende 
pik nc wnlde ham biniLhcbotu a softe bekindcliaA X3.. 
Cm^or AL 11885 (Colt ) l>.u fild a kcle 0 pik n pike, 
pic} CX42S Inn picthcj and oylc i:x375 Ac Leg Samis 
xx\ii UustiitiT\3^ & [gull] Imie-m be done blak pic and 
gcil biynstano bJa CX460 Toiomley Efysi 111, 127 Anoynt 
tin ship witii pik and lar xsox Dougus Pal. lion hi st 
Ail full of brintslanc, pick, and bulling leid 1571 Wills <;;• 
Imi N C. (Surtees) I. 364 In ye seller, v beiiclls of pyk 
a vj7^lIohie Noble \ii in Child Ballads vii (1890) 2/2 J ho 
(lark the night a^ pkk and tai 1828 Craven Gloss (cd. 2) 
f V Pnh, ‘ As d.irk m, pick *. 

2 . Applied to vaiions bituminous subslanccs 
{mnei al ptlcjt ) , Cip, (Jetv's pilch) ** AspiTAiT i, 
IjiTtJMEfif I. 

1388 WvewF Gen. vi 14 Thou srbaltaiioynte it with pitche 
[1382 glew, Fiiig. hituinine] with ynne and with outforlli 
CX400 Maundi V (Koxb) xii. 50 Men caller it be Lac 
Asf.iltil, |jat es to say, Jjo I.ac of Ifikke, 1555 Enrwr Decades 
X34 They gather jiytcbe whiche swealeth owteof iherockes. 
z6^ K, G(kimsione] IP Acosta's /list Indies iii xvu 173 
At the point of Cape S. Helaims, theie ib a spring or 
fountainc of pitch 1667 Mhtcn P L. xi 731 A Vessel of 
huge hulk, .Smeaid round with Pitch 1831 T P, Jours 
Coimeis Cliem xxviii, 2B9 Asphalium, sometimes called 
ymds pilch, isamuchpuier bitumen than common pitch 
It is found on the banks of the Dead Sen, and in.. Trinidad, 
forming large beds in the earth 1636 R M. Martin // ix/. 
\V Indies 1. Tnnidad 190 The most remarkable mineral 
plicnomenon is the Asphnltnnu or Pitch lAike. Ibid 194 
The pitch nt the sides of the lake is pcifectly hard and 
cold, but as one walks towmds the middle.. the pitch 
Ucomes softer 

3. Impiopeily applied to the resin or crude tur- 
pentine which exudes from pine and fir trees. 

Burgundy or white pilch, see Burgundy s Canada or 
hemlock pitch : see HcMtocK 4. Greek pitches CoixipnotiY. 

*398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R xvii. cxxi (Tollem. MS ), 
This tre [Pinub] takeh sonc lyre, .. for oute b«rof comeb 
picche. 1495 Ibid cxxiii 685 Pytche.. is droppynge of the 
pyne tree. X567 Mari et Gr Forest S7Thc Pine tree . is 
sayde to sweate, and to droppe forth Pitch 16x4 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb i. (1668) Table Hard Words, Pitch of 
Burgundy is Rosen ,^nd the blacker the better 1874 
Oarkod & Baxtfr Aim Med 367 Bur^ndy pitch consists 
chiefly of resin, but a little volatile oil is present, 
fb « Pitch-pine, Pitoii-trem. 

X674 tr. Schejfefs Lapland 141 The soil besides Birch- 
trees, hath Fir and Pitch. 1^7 Uryden Vtrg Georg ii 
614 Narycian Woods of Pitch, whose gloomy Shade Seems 
for Retreat of heav’nly Muses made I 

4. I*roverbial Phrases : Black or dark as pitch 
(cf. pitch-black, pitch dark, 111 5) ; He that ioiicheih - 
pitch shall be defiled theremth (Ecclus. xiii, i ), etc. 

1303 R. Brunnb lieaidl Synne 6578 Who so bandlyb 
pycenS wellyng hote, He shal haue fylb® peiof sumdeyl 
Ibid. 11540 Black as pyk. e 1380 Str Ferumb 2461 pan lai 
he bar so blac so pj'ch. exd^ Chaucer Pais. T ^780 
Who so touch eth warm pych it shent hise fyngies. 1579 
Si’PNSfcR Sheph Cal May 74 Who touches Pitch mought 
needes be defilde 1622 Mabbb tr Aleman's Guxntan 
dAlf II H7 It growes darke as pitch *886 H Conway 
Living or Dead xx, I was touching pitch, yet striving to 
keep myself from lieing defiled. 

6. ailnh and Comb., nspiich-ball, -barrel, -heate7% 
-ladle, -pit, -stain, -still; piich-hlackened, -coloured, 
-lined, -stained, -smelling, pitch-hke adjs. ; pitch- 
black a., of the brownish- black colour of pitch ; 
also, intensely black or dark ; pitch-boat see 
quot. ; pitoh-boilory, a place or vessel in which 
laris boiled for making pitch; pitch-brown a., 
of the dark brown cotonr of pitch; pitch-coal, 
bituminous coal, orother hard bituminous substance, 


such as jet (quot 1839) ^ pitch-dark a. (usually as 
two words when predicative), * as dark as pitch 
intensely dark; hence pitch- darkness; pitoh-flr 
« Pitch-pine ; pitch-knot, a pitchy knot (Knot 
sh\ 14) of a pine or other tree used as a light; 
c{.pine-knct; pitch-mark so pitch- 

marked a *= pitch-branded; pitoh-iumeral = 
mineral pitch, see sense 2; piok-mirk a Sc. 
= pitch-dark; pitch-mop, a mop with which 
the sides and other parts of a ship are pitched , 
pitoh-opal, an mfeiior variety of common opal, 
with a resinous lustre (also called lesin-opal) ; 
pitoh-oro, {a) a dark brown ore of copper, con- 
taining bitumen ; pitchy copper ore ; (^) « FittI- 
ciTE , {c) =* Pitch-blende ; pitch-pohsher, a 
metal instrument for polishing curved surfaces of 
glass, being coated with a piepared pitch (Byrne 
Artisan's Handhk. 1853, Index), pitch-pot » 
pzteh-keiNe ; tpitoh-speeched ai. (jobs, nmce-zvd), 
uttering foul or oiTensive speech (yd. foul-mouthed^ ; 
pitch-tankord, a tankard lined with pilch, for 
imparling a ilavour to beer, etc ; fpitoh-wine, 
wine having a flavour of pitch ; pitch-wood, the 
resinous wood of pine or fir trees. Sec also Pitch- 
blende, etc 

j88i Raymond Mining Gloss , Pitch-lag {Coi-mo 1 , a lag 
covered with pitch, in which powder is incTosed for charging 
damp holes. 2679 Fkouoe Conor xix; 315 ^Pitch-bails, 
lorUics, faggots .. to feed tbeilames. Z7ZZ Siiai tjess. Charac. 
(1737) I 29 To bring (the Christians], upon the stage in a 
pleasanter way than that of bear-skins and ^pitch-bariels. 
1509 Marsion Sco, Villante 11. v, 197 Tusciis Hath diawa 
fake ligliis from *pitch black iouenes. xaig" B. J, Browns 
Anin. Poulhy Yd, (1855) 237 The head., and tail, are 
pilth black. 1902 Pemple Bar AJag June 6go The pilch 
hlack cavern of the lower deck. xSyx Tlnnvson Last 
Tmtm 67 With blunt stump *l’itch-blncken‘d sawing the 
air x8fi7 Smyth Saslor's Woid-bk ,* Pitch-boat, a vessel 
fitted for boiling pitch in, which should be veered astern 
of the one being caulkiNl 1885 Staiiyrrass tr Ifehn's 
Wtmd Plants ij- Annn. 454 ’•Pitch boilenes 111 the wooded 
spurs of the Alps. 1839 1 ) re Diet Arts 662 Jet ; a species 
of •’pilch coat or glance coal. 1854 Ronai ds & Richardson 
Cheni Technol (ed. 2) J 33 Vanelies in which the fracture is 
conchoidal and the stiucluie moie dense have been dis- 
liuguislied as conchoidal brown coal or pitch coal i6ox 
CiirTTLi & Munhay Death Lari of Ifuniineion 11 i in 
H.TzI. 2 >i»/F/^VllI 256 ’•Pitch colour'd, cbon-iAc'd, blacker 
than black. 1827 Pisraeli P w Gtey vi. 1, The stars pie- 
vented it from ever being <^pilch daik 184a Dickpns Amei 
Notes VI, Ascend these pitcb-daik stairs *^4 Hake Story 
of my Life (xgoo) IV xvii 241 We set o(f again .with 
lanthorns m ’•intch darkness 1760 VoN Troil Iceland 41 
The growth or..Noiway ’•pilch fits. 1792 Bbucnap Hist. 
NmjHampsh IIJ. go Alighted '•pitch knot is placed on the 
outbide of a canoc. 1726 Shelvockb Voy. round World 245 
The ’•pilch ladle, and covers of the ahip^s coppers were con- 
veiled into fryinc pans, x(^ Sai mon Bate's Dtspeus. (1713) 
228/1 Ropy or *Piich-Ijke Wood-soot. iB^Daily News 11 
July 6J1 Old Piggtns, and leathern ’•pitch-fined bwi ‘jacks 
with other like traditional utensils. 1523 Fitzherr. Ilusb. § 52 
Both eare maike, ’•pitche marke,and radel markefof sheep]. 
1805 R. W. Dickson /Vvx/:/ Agrtc II. 1057 If there be pitch- 
ma^.tthey should also be clipped out x688 Lond Gas 
No, 2377/4 She has been *Pitch mark’d in several places 
with a Horse shoe, and a Tarr'd P on her Rump. 1795 
Macnhll Wi/lJjr 7 ean i. no *Pick mirk night is setting in. 
Z759 Ann. Reg, 76/2 He .struck him on the breast with a 
’•pitch-mop 1882 OciLViE, ^Piteh opal, an infeuor kind of 
common opal 1796 Kirwan Elem. Mtn. (cd 2) 11 iv 139 
Sometimes this Ore is mixed with Bitumen .and is called 
Peek Ere or ’toitch Ore. 1896 Chester Diet Names Mtn,% 
Pitch-ore. . , Also a syn, of pitch blende. Ibid, Pitiunte . . 
f. Trvrto, ‘pitch’, because it was earlier called pitch-ore. 
Z7X9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11 . xil 248 Dipping it in the 
’•pitch-pot. <604 Eurep. Mag XLV 20/1 Cursing till my 
blood boiled like a pitch pot. 1596 J. Trussecl in South- 
well's Tru Death To Rdr , But let this ’•pitch-speecbt mouth 
defile hut one. 1838 Dickens 0 Twist xlviii, Wine-stains, 
’•pitch-stains, any stains, all come out at one rub with the 
, composition. xB^Ceut, Diet s.v Pitch-tankard, 
tankaiiJs are still used in Gciraany with ceitam kinds of 
beer, such as the Lichtenhniner. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 
406 This kind of *Pitch wine brought the territory about 
Vienna into great name. 2825 J Neal Bro, fonathan 1 , 84 
Tumbled him .into the fire place, among the *pitch-wood 
Sitcll (pitj), [f. Pitoh The sense- 
development IS in many points obscuie and uncer- 
tain, esp. that of branches IV and V, which it is 
difficult to connect with any sense of the vb.] 

I. Act or manner of pitching, 
fl. An act of setbng, laying, or paying down ; 
concr. that which is laid or thrown down (in quot 
a contribution to a meal). Obs. rare. 

? rt x5(» Chester PI. (E. E. X S ) vii 107 Lay fourth, each 
man, alyche. What he hath left of his lyveray , And I will 
first put forth my piche With my parte first of us all three. 
c 1500 in Yoxms.Balladsfr. M^S I 455 It cost mea Noble 
atonepyche. ^ 

b. An act of pitching or fixing upon a thing or 
place. (See Pitch v.k 16 ) 

I79X in T. Hutchinson's Diary II 434 We continue to 
think this a very agreeable part of Enj^and; and perhaps 
I could not have made a better pitch than I have done 
2 . An act of plunging head-foremost. Also with 
advbs. spec. Naut. The plunge or downward motion 
of a ship's head in a sea-way : see Pitch v?- 19 b. 

1762-9 Falconer Shtbivr. 11. 725 At every pitch the o’er- 
whelming billows bend Beneath their load the (quivering 
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boivsiurit s end 1863 Atkinson Sfanion Gratae (1864) 72 
A tipsy-Ioolung kind of pitch forward of the bind 1870 J. 
Beckett in £ng- Mtch, 7 Jan 411/a There has been ‘a 
pitch ill*, as a collision is usually called by duvers and 
guards 1870 G, Macpohald At Back 0/ North Wind ix, 
you will know I am. near you by every roll and pitch of the 
vessel. 

3. The act of pitching or throwing underhand 
(Pitch 2 ^ 1 17 ). a. CrichU The act or manner 
of pitching or deliveniig the ball m bowling, or 
the way in which it pitches or alights, b Ban- 
hall. The act of pitching or serving the ball to 
the batter; tlie right or turn to do this. 0 Golf* 
The action of 'lotting’ the hall up to the hole, or 
to the green. 

1841 ‘Bat* Crtcket Man. 41 A judicious howler .varies 
Ills style, pitch, and pace, according to the play of the hitter 
1851 Lillywhite Guide ia Crtckeieis 15 The pitch of the 
ball depends very much upon your pace iBpy RAnjnsiNHji 
Cricket 167 One of the main thinra in malcing an oS'.diire 
m any direction is to get well to the pitch of the hall 1901 
Beotman o Sept. 4/7 His pitch overrunning the hole, he 
gave himself too much to do for a half in g 

4. a « PiTcH-PARTHiirG. lare. dial 

274a CHESTEnp Lett (1792) I cm 285, I would be 
melancholy and mortified, if I did not construe Homer, and 
play at pitch, better than any boy m my own form. x8^ 
in Elwokthy Somerset Wordbk. 

b. Cards, A game resembling all-foul’s, but so 
played that the trump suit is determined by 'pitch- 
ing’, 1 . e leading a card of that suit. 

6 . slan^, A talk, chat* cf. Pitch I lyd. 

1892 Pall MaU. G 7 Sept a/t We now have a ‘ pitch* with 
the men s ' pitch be it said, is another tei m for t^k, 

II. Something that is pitched, or used for 
pitching. 

te. A net pitched or set for catching fish. Ohs, 
»Sa 3 Pitzherd Snrv rob. To fysshewith shoueneLtes, 
trodeneltes,&inmI wtches, and suche other xs^o Acts Prim 
Comer/ (1899) XIX 406 He should cause the said wayres, 
stakes and pytehes to be removed and plucked up, that the 
nver maie have yts free course 1705 Act 4 Arne c si 
Hets, Angles, Leaps, Pitches, and other Engines for the 
taking of Fish. 

7. local, a * Pitcher 2 3 ; b « PitohebS a 

1674-9* Ray .y ^ ^ c rPofds rog A PiicA, a Bar of l 7 on 

with a thick square pointed end to make holes in the ground 
by Etching down. 1807 Vancouver A^^nc Devon (1813) 

« stakes or pitches were chiefly of willow x8<6 
^rie Soc XVII ii, 363 Live stakes (provincialfy 
termed withy pitches). 1886 Elworthv IP: Somerset Word- 
W , a V , In making new hedges it is usual to stipulate ‘ to 
be planted with good withy or elder pitches' or 'pitchers ' 

8 A quantity of something pitched, a. The 
quantity of hay, etc. thrown up by a pitchfork. 

*778 [W Marshall] Minnies Agrtc 2 Sept, an 1776. 
Every pitch of hay and corn, generally spewing, passes 
^ice thro Jus hands 1878 Jbpperics Gamekeeper at H, 76 
The pitch of hay on the prong ' 

b. i he quantity of some particular commodity 
pitched or placed in a market for sale. 

Aianch, Courier t& Feb 7 There was an immense pitch of 
chewe yesterday 1887 Dath Nave 15 Oct, s/i TJie mtch 

oL hops this year at/eyhiir is smalfer Aan Tn aSy ye« 

since the blight of iSfo. xBBB /kid. g July 2/7 Otbe?smts 
[of wt»ll. are being thrown on the market in large pitches 
». A paving stone ; esp one set on edge, a* sett’: 
as Pitcher 5 , Cf, Pitch 8 c, Pitching vhl, 
so, 6 b. 

j 30 Sept 7/1 A large part of the fPjcca- 

dillylCircus is up , and is being relaid with granite ptches. 

in Place of pitching 

10 The place or point at or from which 
something IS pitched, rate, » 

nf S* I XI, Then pitch one foote 

of your compasse at the one eude of the liiif and with the 
otber foote draw a bowe line light oner the pytche of the 

11, A place at which, one stations oneself or is I 

if ^ portion of ground selected by or ! 

allotted to a person for residence, business, or any 
occupation; es^, & spot io a street or other public 1 
place at which a stall for the sale or display of 
something is pitched or set up, or at which a street ^ 
® bookmaker, etc stations himself ! 
1^5 T, Hutchinson ATzrr Mast I 1 „ Here Mr Nowell 

Bond fuboitrl 10/2 In consequence of aNew Police remi- ! 

Netvs 22 Oct 3/1 Two pitches were made in widely settirnfl^ 1 

quaiteraof the town, and in each instance the merabeis of 
interested assembly, xmk 

Ihid 2 Jan 9 Having chosen their 'pitch' the^oon^ 1 

wereunharnessed,tnangularfifeplacesofsloutpol«erte?ed^ ] 

DA place or spot in a nvei where an angler j 
takes his stand. ^ 

*867 F Francis An^/m^^ i. (1880) 44 noie, Before the 
angler att^pts to fish any special hole, swim oitcli or i 
^ .8^ fr A )Kl>er.n.n h«CS;&" 

A defimle “ 

p«“ ii 


x8oS R W Dickson Pi act Agrtc II 659 After having 
completed, .one pitch of work, consisting of thirteen ridges, 
he is to begin again in a similar manner. 1855 J R Leif- 
ciiiiD Corimaa Mines 142 By this management the lode is 
finally divided into masses called/tfo/t«, each sixty feet in 
height, by about thirty three feet in length Iktd 280 Ihe 
distance he goes underground, and the places he continues 
to work in when he arrives at his ‘ pitch are known to few 
besides the Cornish minei himself 1875 'Temple & Sheldon 
Hist Northfieldy Mass 16 The two meadows,. weie not 
divided, till the choice pitches were assigned m 1731 1805 

J W. Anderson (ed 6) 163 Pitch 

(Corn wall)— The pat t of a lode let ou t to be woi ked on tribute. 

13. Cricket The place where the wickets aie 
pitched ; the piece of ground between and about 
the wickets 


Epping Forest 1891 H. Drummond Bas^Ur^ Second 
Innings i, At that moment the first ball whizped down the 
pitch 

tl4 A position taken up and maintained; 
a fixed opinion or resolution. Obs 
1600 Holland Livy xxxvin ix, 987 They knew the 
natures and minds of their countrymen how iintractable 
they were and not to be removed if they once took® a pitch. 
Ibid XLiv xxxviii, iipg None of you may tlimke that I have 
taken such a pitch, and hold that opinion of mine without 
just cause. 

IV, Highest point, height, etc. 
f 16. The highest (or extreme) point, top, sum- 
mit, apex, vertex, Ohs 

flrsSa Island Jim VII, g Fjom this Budge the great 
Streate of the Townegoith up apon apratie flille. at the 
Pitch wliereof there tuinith a notlmr Sireit by Este toSeint 
Peter's, the Ileade Chuiche of the T’owne 1587 Harrisom 
England t y in Holmhed 1 10 The length of the face, 
taken at large from the pilch of the crowne to the dun 
/bid , From the highest part of the forehead to the pitch of the 
chin x6oo Holland Lixjy n. 1 79 The Yeientians .set a 
compasse about the hili side, and gained the verie top and 
pitch fwrfey] thereof *667 Mil ton /> Z n 772 Down 
they fell Driv’n headlong fiom the Pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep 

1 16. A projecting point of some part of the 
body, as the shonlder, the hip (la first qiiot. 
app. used for the shoulders collectively.) Ohs 
1586 Marlowe Pt Tamburl ii. i, Siicli breadth of 
shoulders as might mainly bear Old Atlas' burden 1— 'twixt 
ms manly pitch A pearl, more worth than all the world, is 

Diaced xeaa R Tl -q I 


— ^ 1U50/ 310 wiicn Hie snouiqer point, 
or pitch of the shouldei [of a horse], is displaced. x6xr 
CoTGR , Acromon^ the shoulder pitch 

17. ? The extieme point of a cape or headland, 
where it projects farthest into the sea. 

1677 W Hubbard Narr i g The Se.a coast from the pilch 
of Cape Cod to the mouth of Conneclicot River *743 
Bulkelcv & Cummins Pay S Seas 150 And very narrowly 
escap d cbaring the Breakers off the Pitch of the Cape. 1837 
K Tomes Wwtfn in Japan i 31 In seven hours after 
Irving table Bay, the steaiiiei was off the pitch of the 

feflhlifty '<> ‘"o 

18. The height to which a falcon or other bird 
of prey soars before swooping clown on its prey ; 
rarely gm the height to which any bird rises in 
the air Often in phr, tojiy a p>tlc/t 

§**^*^^*1. * Between two Hawks, 

which flyes the higher pitch. 1593 — 3 j/ffjf, jrr |, j jX 
And beares hw thoughts abpue his Faulcons Pitch 1650 B 
so When Buzraids are advanc’d, they'l flie 
an Eagles pitch. x8^ Sporigiit Hawking 22 Much better 
1. J should be lower 3 ^ by too much 

27 The hawk, if at a good pitch, will sloop at 
him (the magpie] as he passes to another bush. i 8 xa R P 
Burton Palconty Vail Indus v 62 Well too did Uie kite 
- «t to his pitch, and prepare himself for the combat. 

” figurative or allusive use. 

CIS86 Ctess Pembrokc Ps lxxiii 11, So high a mtch 
their pioud presumption flyes, 1 x 94 Shaks. Rick /// hi 

^ 7 Tt^Pre^tmker No 17.1^1 He 
flies a Pitch abo^ Common Mischiefs. 1798 Ferri ar IlitSy 

bterne. 1837-9 Halum Ihsi Lit I. a m s lor 
Anotherfcoraedy]enUtledSerpus fliesamuchhigherpitchl 

earth. i 6 fi 4 ]fowcR Pkihsti o« TbeOuicWv^wiH 

IbiJr Vil TV orTheTi^ 

19 (from 15 01 18 ) Highest or supreme 
iwmt or degree , acme, climax, greatest height 
Now rare exc. m ai the pitch of mds mce, ( 0 ^ 


*87S Gabcoignf Compl Cr KnU Wks , Weedes 183 The 
mounture so well made, and for my pitch so fit X63X Hcy- 
wooD Pair A faidiVV^csiitLi Wks 1874 II 29s Much of my 
statuie? Much about your pitch. i68x Hickcrimcill Blaik 
Nondlonf xv. Wks 1716 II. ii2 Just of his Size, Com- 
plexion and Pitch 1703 AIoxon Exerc 170 Makes 
the work fall too low for the pitch of the Workman, 1807 
Bewick Hist Quadrupeds 63 All those of each kind that 
exceed or fall short of this pitch, are more or jess dispro- 
portioned 

21. Height of an arched roof, or of any 1 oof or 
ceiling, above the floor, or of the vei tex of an arch 
above the spnngmg line. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 161 Tlie roofe of ihe Temple is of a 
high pitch, curiously arched, and supported with gieat 
pillars of marble. 1703 T. N. City ^ C, Purchaser 64, 
9 Foot betwixt the Moors is the Pitch of iheir Rooms 
1772 Hutton Bridges ^g A semicircle whose hught or pitch 
is 45 feet, and consequently its span qo feet. Jlud 99 Pitch, 
of an arch, the perpendicular height from tlic spring or 
impost to the keystone. 1842-76 GwiLT^yf/«7 Gloss,, /Wf A 
of an Aichy the versed sine, or height fiom the springing 
line up to the under-side of it. 

V. Height in a figurative sense, degree. 

22 (^omijarative height or mtensily of any quality 
or attribute; point or position on an ideal scale; 
degree, elevation, stage, status, level. Almost 
always used of a high or intense degree : cf. Tp, 15 . 
a 1568 Asciiam Scholenu 11. (Arb.) 87 The Laim tong, euen 
whan It was, as the Grecians say, m ax/Lwi, that is, at the 
hiest pitch of all pcifitencsse. 1607 Walkington Opt 
Glass xiix, (1664) 139 'i hat they may come to the pitch 
of old age. x6o8 D 1 [uvil] Am Pol, <J Alor, 33 Kays- 
mg the valoni of every . person amongst them, to a 
fane higher pilch 1671 Mil tom 'iamson 169 To lowest 
pitcli of ahjecl fortune thou art fiill'n 1684 Con/entpL SV. 
Afan II. IX, (1699) 232 Let him be raised lo the liighest 
pitch of Honour. xyaB VhNU r Atncere PemitHi Picf 6 
lill they arrive at such .1 pitch, as they c.iiinot think of 
without hoi 1 or and astonishment. X7S2 I Iu« i Hsi. ij* Ticat, 
(1777) W7 To wlmt a jiitch did the Atlienians cany then 
eloquence I xBxa Hazi itt /able t, her. li. tv (1869) 82 The 
feelings aic wound uji to a pitch of agony, xtor F sj 1 man 
Nortn Conq. lY. xviii 245 The family which m two genuui 
lions Ilia risen fiom olibciii ity to the highest pitch of greatness. 

I D. Spec, in Copper-smeUiiig\ ace quols, 

I X839 UBr Diet, Alls 323 To render the metal iimllcahle, 
or, in the Janguage of tlie ameUers, bring it to llie pi oner 
pitch x868 JovNsoN Aleftils 99 The copjier is tested, us 
above desciibcd, from lime to lime, ami, according to Its 
pitch or gram 1877 Kavmond htat/st Mines ft Mining 
jofjow^ F’tcJi IS right the globules wiJl all be lound and 

23. That quality of a musical sound which de- 
pends on the comparative rapidity of the vibrations 
producing it ; degree of acutencbb or gravenoss of 
tone. (Sometimes also in lefeience to the tone of 
tlie voice in speaking.) Also, a pari jcular standard 
of pitch for voices and instruments, as concert 
piichj etc. 

*^7 Mohlcy Tnlrod Afns jfi 6 Take an instrumetit, ai 
‘fi Pandora, or sudi like, licmg m the 

naturall pilch, and set it .1 note or two lower 1602 and Pt, 
^pturn/r, Parmss, v 1. (Aib.) 64 A playue «»ng . .Whose 
highest pitch tti lowest base doth end, 1694 HoLOf a //hi- 
noSl e IS that nmkes Humane Voices, even 

ot we sai^ Pilch, so much to differ one from another. 1776 

t/ diagrams arc at the same uUtlu 

zfex IjRtwsrrR ^ai Magic vt (1833)229 To deijcnd..uu 
tl fiofluenw of vibration constituimg the note. 

^y dtttdle Z 1 9 Screaming out .In every 

CDnCGlvnnla Wv nml ^ ^ 


pesy, ,8,8 N'ew.ian Lots $ cUnr, " h«U 

i«73 Buck ‘J?' P‘“'' 

at Us puch ^ ^ hilanty was 

1 20 Height (of apetson or animal), stature. Qbs, 


% ** MUHiucr 01 uouuie Viurations per 

pttcli ad^ted”^ ^ according to the 

b transf. Applied to the degree of rapidity of 
vihration in light, etc., as being anabigouh to 
musical pitch. 

■nUnn Fragut, Re (1879) 1 * ii> 79 As we advance 

along the spectnim «, the pitch of the light , .hcightvns. xooa 

Will only take message sent by anoikr instrument ’ iiiiu'd ’ 

“n»ha^'f4‘iiSly"'** “f » 8‘«« 

slope, declivity. 

24. Degree of inclination to the horizon, slope; 
a s oping part or place, a. A downward 
inclination or slope (on a piece of ground or 
water) ; a steep place, declivity , a descent, usually 
sloping, sometimes j)er|>ent]icalar, 

implied in Phchlosgs. Cf also Pitch v aol 
pttfK Kockes of a d«»wn right 

had ^ ^ mounlainc Hamus. . 

m the pitch thereof the towiic Aristacum. 2788 ht. 
CuTiLs mi,/,.(!ic (iSas)! .M'lbe.«a fiom IcnmWi 
IS mo,ily giKxl, Lome few sharp pitches. 1706 
^'ITie whole de)ir.iit 1* .tiout ?oo 

or pilch. 18,8 If'/tfw. Cm. w Hnr, The Brest *nUy 

I W“L I tat were defeiaed by tta ninth, 

w” XXII. 2 :ill«ridie 

“’'"' 5 ' rf tar. rinto 

D. Mimng. The inctltMtion of n yoio of ore or 
ofcoal tte horiwwUtl j the dm or rite. 
» 7 «» Stmcbm in Phi, Tmu. XXX. 96 } Tta ObUqwt; 



PITCH. 


918 


PITCH. 


or Piich^ as they term it, in all the Works hereabout^ is 
about 22 Inches in a Fathom. 1883 Grcslby Gloss, Coal 
Pitchy dip or rise of a seam. 

e. Arch, The inclinalion of a sloping roof, 
or of the rafters, to the honzonlal ; the steepness 
of slope of a roof, the proportion of the height of 
a root to Its span. 

X703 Moxon Mich Exerc, 141 The Reasons for several 
Pitches you may find among llooks of Architecture Ibid, 
163 The Angle a Gable-end is set to, is called the Pilch of 
the Gable end 17x0 J Harris hex, Tecfm II s v,, If the 
Length of each Rafter be i| of the Presidth of the Building, 
then they say tliat the Roof is of a True Pitch But if the 
Raiten, are longer, they say ’tis a high or shail^ pitch'd 
Roof, if shorter, they coll it a law or /lai pitdi'd Roof. 
1828 Hutton Comse Math II 87 When the roof is of a 
true Pitch, that is. foiming a right angle at topi then the 
breadth of the building, with its naif added, is the girt over 
both Mdes nearly *863 G. Miiuieu. My P'aim Edge„ 
iwodZs Walls .of the uniform height of ten feet, covered 
with a roof of sharp pitch, a 1878 Sir G G* Scott Led. 
Archil, (1879) 1 254 All previous styles of architecture . in 
Southern countries, bad roofs of a low pilch 

d. The slope of a flight of steps j concr, a flight 
of steps. 

1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc, 147 You will first ascend upon 
a Pitch of FlyerS) which Pitch (making an Angie of 38 aeg. 
with the Floor) wilh ten Ste|)s raise you six Foot high above 
the Floor, 1842^ Gwilt Archil, § 2026 The framed 
timbers which support the steps of a staircase are called the 
carnage. They generally consist of two pieces inclined to 
tho pitch of the stairs, allied die rough stungs, 

e. The setting of a ploughsliare to enable it to 
penetrate a required depth, f. The rake or incli- 
nation of the teeth of a saw. g. Tlie inclination 
of the bit of a plane to the surface that is being 
planed. 

Mortimpr Ilnsb (i72x) I. So A great matter..in tho 
making of Ploughs, is to make them go true to the pitch 
they me bet X787 W. Marshall Nar/aUs 48 Plowing the 
full depth of the soli is called * taking it up a full pilch ’ 
tSys K.N1011T Etci, Meek, s v , The ^itch of a saw is the 
rake or inLlination of the face of a tooth.,. The rake is a 
forward slant of they^', not common, but found in some 
saws. , .The common nilcli of a bench-plane is 45** Pitch of 
scrying and metal planes 80® to vertical, 1875 Cai^eniiy 
^ yoin, 93 A jack plane with its double iron lying in its 
bed, the latter being at an angle of 45 deg. to the sole. This 
is the angle called common pitcli. 

VII, 26 . Meth* The fixed distance between 
successive points or lines (? the distance at which 
these are pitched or fixed), a. The distance be- 
tween the centres of any two successive teeth of 
a cog-wheel or pinion, or links of a gear-chain, 
measured along the jbitchrline or piUh-cticle (see 
26) ; the distance between the successive paddles 
of a paddle-wheel, measured on the circle passing 
through their centres, b. The distance between 
the successive convolutions of the thread of a 
screw, measured in a direction parallel to the axis, 
and indicating the distance through which the 
screw moves forward in one turn, 0. The distance 
between the centres of successive rivets or stays, 
d In floor-cloth printing, The distance between 
the pitch-pins or guide-pins, uwd for the same pur- 
pose as tlic register-points in lithograpliic printing, 
xdis J Smiiii Panorama Sc, <$• Art I 362 If the teeth of 
one be wood and the other iion, then the iron ones are 
made to have less pitch than the wooden ones, because 
they are then found to wear better, 1823 R. IIucitanan 
Mtlhvotk {ed. 9) 30 By the pitch is understood the dis- 
tance between the centres or two contiguous teeth X825 
J, Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 432 The pitch of their 
teeth should be tlie same a.s that of the teeth of the cylin- 
der, 1863 P. Barry Dod^ani Eton 964 The pitch of 
the screw could I>e altered from the deck to suit the velo- 
city of the vessel 1869 Sir R. J. Rci d Shipbmid xvil 
335 The question of the proper pitch of nvets i & their 
distance apart from centie to centre, requires some con- 
hKlernlion, 1870 Eitg. Mechanic 14 Jan. 437/a Find the 
pitch of the screw required to be cut .and multiply the 
uumeiaioib 1874 'I'hbari e jVJw/af 130 The spacing 

or pitch of rivets required by IJoyd’s lules is ‘four and 
a half diameters apart, from centre to centre, excepting in 
the keel, stem, and stern post ' 2875 KNicnr Diet. Mech. 
1719/2 'I’he pitch of the paddles is the distance between 
them, measured on the circle which passes through their 
ccntcis. 1879 Cassells Techtu Edm 1 64 The length in 
a spur wheel including a tooth and a space is csilled the 
pitch, and the circle on which such distances are set ofi* is 
called the pitch cinle. Ibid ri 66/a The pach of rifling of 
ttie Rnfield is one turn in six feet six inches. 1890 UacUn 
Mem 95 Jan. a/3 makers of implements now use only 
jiiandarU pitches of screws, so that any broken screw or 
mming nut can quickly be replnced x8g8 Cycling 43^ The 
distance between the central points of two similar links,,, 

IS called the pitch of the chain • it w nearly always one inch. 

Vm. 26 . alM and Cmh , : pitch-block, 
a block for supporting an object to be worked at, 
which can be inclined at any pitch or angle, 
usually one with a base working like a ball and 
socket-joint; pitoh-ohoxn, a chain consisting of 
links bolted or riveted together so as to work in 
the teeth of a toothed wheel ; pitoh-oirole, a cir- 
cular pilMim (see below) ; so pitch-diameter, 
the diameter of the pilch-circlc of a wheel, etc. ; 
pitch-faced a., of masonry, having the arris cut 
true, but the face beyond the edge left relatively 
rough, being merely dressed with a pitching chisel 
voii. ra. 


(Knight Diet, Mech Sapp. 1884) ; +pitoh-hlU a , 
declivitous, precipitous ; pitoh-line, the imagmary 
line, usually a circle, passing through the teeth 
of a cog-wheel, pinion, rack, etc. so as to touch 
the corresponding line in another cog-wheel, 
etc., when the two are geared together, pitch- 
notation, notation indicating musical pitch; pitch- 
note, a note sounded to determine the pitch of 
a tune, etc. (also^g*.) , pitoh-pomt, the point of 
contact of the pitch-lines of two cog-wheels, etc, 
which engage with each othei ; +pitc5h-S6t, a shoot 
(of willow, etc) cut for planting; cf. sense 7 and 
PncHER 2 4 J pitoh-surface, the surface on which 
the pitch-circle of a wheel lies; pitoh-wheel, 
a toothed wheel engaging with another. See also 
PiTOHFOBK 2, etc. 

1875 Knight Did Mech,, *PttchMoel, a cushioned scat 
of a concave heniisphericai foim, in which sheet-metal is 
held while being chased 1844 Stthicns Bk Pann II. 304 
^Pitch-chains are of two kinds, the buckle-chain and the 
ladder-chain. Ibid, 537 The pitch chain is employed to 
communicate motion from the first mover— the carnage axle 
—to the seed-wheels 18x9 Rci s CycU XXIII. 3Zivb/x 
A circle, is described round the face of the rough cogs upon 
its pitch diameter, that is, the geometrical diameter, or acting 
line of the cogs; so that when the two wheels are at work 
together, the ^pitch circles, of the two aiein contact. XB84 
F J Brittsm watch 4 Clodtm, 198 The pitch circles of a 
wheel and pinion working together should touch but not 
intersect each other x56oDaus tr. Sleidane's Comn, 252 By 
reason of.. the headlong and ’'^pitchehill stepenes to Tooke 
downewardes. 1797 Encycl Bnt (ed 3) X 769/t Draw the 
^pitch lines . then divide them into the number of teeth or 
cogs required 18x5 J . Smith Ptmorania iiC Aril 362 The 
centi c or pitch lines, fi om which the teeth are fot med x88x 
BROADiioubE Mns, AcousUcs 373 On a full consideration of 
the miestion of "pitch-notation 1795 Mason Ch Mm, 1. 
8 Before the opening of the Overture, it gives that ^pitch 
note in full, which always leads me to expect a succession 
of more solemn sounds tli.in in reality succeed it. 1839 
Ranicini. Sleam Engine g 153 xBi Ihe position of the 
pinion should be such, that the *pitch-poiiit, where its teeth 
are driven by those of the cogged ting, may be in the same 
vertical plane parallel to the axis X5X9 Horman Vnlg, 172 
A ^pychesette of wytliy groweth anon. 1887 D, A Low 
Machine Diaw, (1892) 40 A section of the *pitch surface of 
a toothed wheel by a plane perpendicular to its axis is a 
circle, and is calli^ a pitch circle 1858 .Simmonds Did. 
Trade, *Pitch wheels, toothed wheels in machinery or 
clocks, whief) work together. 

Pitch (pitj), zf?- Foims. 3-4 picbe, 4-5 
picohe, pyocho, 5-6 pytob(e, (5 pydehe), 0- 
pitoh, (7 peche). Pa. t. and pa. pple , pitched, 
plght: seebulow. lME,pfche(n,pfccMn,iioii\i, 
pjfhhe(?tf pikke (see PiOK vJl ') ; pa I, ptnte, pi^te, 
pa* ^^<^,pihl^pi^ty plght, also later piccked^ 
ptUhidi pitc/itf etc. (Cf cWitay stihiSy early pa. 
lenses 01 Clitou, Stitch.) Of obscure origin and 
history The foims point to an OK *picc{e)any 
of the 1st weak class, pa.t. ^pthie, of which how- 
ever no instance has been found ; nor does any vb. 
corresponding in form and sense appear in the 
cognate languages. See JVbU below J 
A. lUuslmtion of Forms. 

1 . For the present stem, see the quots. in B., and 
those given under PiOfc 

2 Past tense, a, 3 pHxte, 3-4 jdjte, 3-5 py^te, 

(pyth.), 4-7 pight (part). 0 . 4 pioehed, 4-6 pioht, 

5 pytohed, 6 pyched, 7 6- pitched 

c xao5 Lay 29653 pei he pihte bis stmf 1297 R Glouc 
' ces of lie momon he m;te in temese grounde. 


(Rolls) 1 17X Stakes 
c 1320 Pi3t [see B. 2] 


CX330 R. Brunne Chtoit 


JVaee 

(Rolls) 4644 pcy. pyght beym pauylons & tente Ibid 
15246 He pighte bis staf ber doun vpiight- *3 K -S- 
A lilt P A. 741 He pyjt hit i?eie in token of pes. 0x386 
Chaucer JCnl 's T 1831 He pighte \y rr pyghte, pignt, 
pihtlhym on the pomel of his heed i?x4oo Melayne 800 
And pyghte Pauylyons with mekill pryde, 1436 Pol Poems 
(Rolls) fl. 152 Statiy tentes anon they py^te ci4go Merlin 
II, 150 Tber thei pight the kynges teynte 157* Bossewbll 
Armone iii 24b, He pyght hys pauilions, at the heade of 
a Ryuer 1697 Dravion Agmcoiot, etc. 97 vnder Pomfret 
his proud Tents he pight 

CX330 R. Brunne Chfon JPace (Rdls) 4645 pey 

S licched pef pauylons 1340-70 Alev, 4 Dind X139 ad 
in,, How alixandre picht a pelyr of marbyl Jseie CX489 
Caxion Sofwcs 0/ Ayimn xvii 309 He toke a torche and 
fyied It, and pytehed it bytuene the straws and the bedsted. 
XS30 PyUied [see D 6] 1535 Puched [see B 40! 1582 

Stanyhurst ASneis iii 74 Tneare picht he his kingdooin. 

3 . Past participle, a, 3-4 ipiht, ipijt, 4 ipy^t, 
ypigte, i-pejt, 4-6 i-pight, 5 ypygbt, 6 ypigbt. 
0 . 4 piht, (pite); 4-£ pi^fc, py^t, (5 pijte, 
py3te, pyghte), 5-6 (jpighte), pyght, Sc, picht, 
pycht, 6 pyht, 4-7 (9 arch,) pight (poil) - 
pjohed, pyched, i-pioht, 4-5 picohed, 
pytohed, 6-8 pitoht, 6- pitched, 

<x. 1297 R. Glouc. (Roils) J116 pe etnperour adde ipijt 
(v. rr. cx^S pi3t. trx43S ypy&hO pauilon?. i3®7 Tsevjsa 
Ifigden (Rolls) I 243 A speie i py5t [hasiade/txdl Ibid 
Ilf 273 pe pavylouns were i-pe^t Ibtd. VII, 73 pe stake 
was i-pignt a 1400 Pistill qf Suswi xo8 pe pyon, pe peere, 
welproudhcheipiht 1489 Caxton Faytes of A w xxxv 
14B Wyth two staues ypygnt atte eyther ende 1522 World 
A Child m Haal. DodsUy I 243, 1 have also-palaces i-pight 
Spenser F, Q i ix. 33 For underneath a craggy clitf 
ypight* 


. J; t 


tayne..Was piht vp a Pauilon. ' 
“ * that 1 


tfX4oo Maundev (1830) 

xvii 183 A spere that is pight in to the eithe cx4ao 
Anittrs o/Arlh xxxvii, In rayd Plumtun Lone, hor paue- 


luns were pijte 0x430 Pijt, 14.. Pyjt [see B. 50]. 0x470 
Pyght [B, ii] c 1470 Gol. ly Gaw 313 Ane pailyeoun , . that 
proudly wes picht. XSX3 Pycht [see B. 5]. ^1530 La 
” - ih lyt Bryt (x8i4) 44 She had pi ^ ' 


Bbrncrs Arih 

pauylyon. 1375 ] . , . ^ 

that ..was pighte at long Ichington ^'*578 Sed, Poem's 
i6th C (iSor) fl 203 A prince . picht to rule and reigne. 


Lyt Bryt (18x4) 44 She had pyght a lyche 
Laneham Let. (1871) 55 Hh honors lent, 


(^uintane. x8^ 
hillock pight 

Piched 


292 ( 


rising 


007 i-et nem be piessed, picchid, and ywne. I*cj:awd 
m Strype Eccl Mem I App cxvm 330 Yet herein only 
I have not pytehed the supreme work of my labour, X564- 
78 Bulleyn Dial agst Pest Cx888) 60 When the battaile 
was pitched c i6ix Ciiai>mam Iliad-xx 654 Close the deadly 
toil was pitch’d on both pail's. 1634 SmT Herbert Trm, 
4t Tents pitcht neere tlie water siile. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc. 167 Any Substance pitcht steddy upon two points. 
B Signification 

I. To thrust in, fix in ; make fast, fasten, settle ; 
set, place. 

1 1 . trans. To thrust, drive (a stake, spear, staff, 
peg, etc.) firmly into the ground ; to fix or make 
fast (a thing) by driving it into some object , also, 
to fix (an object) on a pole, spear, etc. ; to plant, 
implant , to fix, stick, fasten. In later quots., a|> 
preaching the sense ‘to place', Obs, 

cx^S Lay, 6490 He igrap his sperc strong lie piliCe 
hit o bon londe [c i275^ar hit was ipiht in londe] c 1290 
iS' Eng. Leg 1 274/107 pine btaf piche in bo grounde: And 
he schal here Icfand hlowe. 1207 R Glouc. (Rolls) X171 
[see a], CX380 Wycliv Serm Sei- Wks. II 170 pis neiber 
cbawle, in which ben pi^t many teeb, 13^1 — Eccl, 
xii. XX Ihe widib of wise men as nailes in to hei^te pi^t 
[X388 as imilis faslned deepej. 1398 Tsevisa Barth, 

P, E, V. vL fTollem. MS ), Tweyne liolow synewis..piccheb 
hem selfe [1582 fixe themselues eng se inngunt] m besub- 
stnunce of jjchumoure cnstallyn. a 1620 J Dykx. Worthy 
Comnmn, (1640) 180 A stnkc, or a po&t is pitched in the 
ground. 2633 Roglrs Treat Sacraw, i Pref , A planter 
takes tbe sien of the Apple-tree, and pitches it into a Crab- 
tree Stock. 1647 ^Vard Sm/P Colder (1843) 34 The slakes 
[of a tent] firmely pitched. *674-9* (ice Pitch sh ® 7I. *707 
Mortimer Hmb (17J1) I 17a Pitch a small Stick at every 
place wliere there is to be a lUtle Hili. X754 J Love Cricket 
x4 The Stumps are pitch'd *975 T Tpkyll Corr 29 Mar., 
Tlie houses [are] chiefly built of the round sea-pebbles 
pitched in mortar 

b To pitch the wickets {Crickei) , to stick or 
fix the stumps in tbe ground and place the bails. 

1745 Dath Advertiser 28 Sept 3/x 'The Wickets to be 
pitCHd by Eleven 0’ Clock. 1603 Laws of Cricket ^ The 
Party which goes from home shall have the pitching of 
the wickets, which shall be pitched within thirty yards of 
a centre fixed by the adversaries. *866 Bout ledges Ezmy 
Boy's Ann 327 Tlie wickets bad better lie pitched without 
loss of time. 

f 2 . iransf. To thrust a pointed instrument into 
or tlirough (something) ; to stab, stick, pieice, 
transfix. Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 1x74 Stakes of ire momon he pljle 
[v,rr pyte, pu^ putte] in temese grounde,..pat jif fmr eni 
sfiipes come Hii ssolde piche horn boru out cx^ Sir 
Tnsir, 206 Bot on wiji tresoun b^re patch bodi him 
pi3t 01366 Chaucer A, B,C 163 Cryste alsosufired )faX 
longius hi3 herte pyghte And mode his herte blode to rynne 
downe. 13)82 Wvclif fohn xix 37 Thei schulen se in to 
whom they pijten thorw [Vulg iransjixeruni}. xsigfi 
Tbbvisa Barth De P, R vii Ixv (Bodl MS ), If be skyim 
of Jie face is ipi^t and iprikked with an nedel ober a pynne 
and bledeb nought 

3 . To place and make fast with stakes, poles, 
pegs, etc., as a net, or tbe like. Now rare. 

2345 Elyot, Tendere fiagas, to pytche ha]^ or nettes 
x6o2 V Varner /I Eng Epit (16x2) 391 [They] pitched their 
Tew to intangle the same Protector 2697 Drvdbn Virg 
Ceoig HI 57a The dext'rous Huntsman pitches Tods to 
stop the Flight. *813 Scorr Rokeby in. xxxi, There s time 
to pit^ both toil and net. 

4 . spec. To fix and erect (a tent, pavilion, etc ) 
as a place of lodgement; also 

Orig referring to its being fixed with pegs, etc, driven 
into wie ground, now associated with the idea of * placing' 
1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 4354 pe king bigsin to picche 
is paudons him vor to abyde. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A 
I XIV, 37 For to pydchc and dresse vp tentes 1606 Shaks 
Tr Sf Cr V X ^4 You vile abhominable Tents, Thus 
proudly pight [Qo pitchtj vpon our Phryman plaines. 
1687 A Lovell tr, Ihevenoi's Tiav 11. 122 We were fiiin 
to encamp hard by under Carpets, which we pitched instead 
of Tents 1759 Johnson Rasseias xxxvu. The tents were 
pitched where I chose to lest ^ Ord Army 

55 When Troops are to encamp, General Officers are not 
to leave tbeir Brigades until the Tents are pitched, 
b So to pitch a camp, a cai avast, etc. 

*568 Graiton ChfOK (15^1 I. 411 King Henrie . came 
to Hounslow hethe, and there pitched his campe. 15B7 
Fleming Contn Holmshed HI, 1981/t There they pitched 
downe their cairipe, 2697 Dryden Vtrg, Georg in. 540 
The Youth of Rdme.. pitch their sudden Camp before tbe 
Foe. x8fo Warter Sea-board II 127 It was necessary to 
remove the camp from the place where it was pitched 
X90X Essex Weekly News i® Apr, 3/6 Defendant . pitched 
a caravan on the grass. 

c. absol, or tsttr. To encamp. 

U6 
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c 1440 York Mysi* xiv, 4 Here in I>is place wher we are 
pight 1S3S Coverdale Josh xL $ AH these kinges came, 
and patched together by y" water of Meiam, 16*8 Hobbis 
Thucyd (182a) 117 lo choose a commodioua place to pitch 
in. i8» Misc Tracts in Asiat Amt Reg 284/2 'Ihe uncle 
of the Rajait .invited us to pitch the ne>ct day on a •^ot 
close to the palace. 185a GRorn Greece ii Ixx IX. 77 Ihe 
succeeding troops, coming up m the dark, pitched as they 
could without any order. 

6. iram. To put (anything) m a fixed or definite 
place or position, so as to stand, lie, or remain 
firmly or permanently, to set, fix, plant, place; 
to found or set up (a building, pillar, etc ), In 
ta ^//tf. = set, fixed, planted, placed, situated 

E aim a B. 477 Ho fyndez no folde her fote on 
to pyche 13.. Gaio ^ ih. Kni* 768 A castel .JP^ched on 
a prayere, a park al aboute 1340-70 AIm 1135 

peie his humus he had bulden of marbre A piler sadliche 
ijiicht, or he passe wolde C14XO Master of Game CMS 
iJigby 182) MX, In kenell shulde ben picched smale stones 

y wrapped aboute with strawe of )7e houndes Utter 15x3 
JDouglas jEmis x. 111 44 Ane circulet of plyabyll gold 
Abuf hys bans apou hy^s hed wcil pycht. xgsx Rccordp 
Failm, Knmul i xi, Then pitch one foote of your com. 
passe at the one cude of the line. 1379 Spenser Skepk 
VaL Dec 134 And in my face decpe fuirowes eld hath 
pight. i6xa Drayton Foly^lh xvi 249 Their mightier 
Empire, there, the middle English pight 16x7 Collins 
Def Bp Ely n vui 300 A gulfe . i!» pight hetweene 
vs & them. x688 Clayton in PhiL Trans XVII 946 
In stiff Soyls, if the Crops be not early pitch'd, ..the Roots 
never spread or shoot deeper 1700 S L tr Fiyke's 
Yoy. E Ind xgo The third climb’d up and pitch'd him- 
self on his Head, upon the Head of the second. 1703 
Moxon MecH Exerc, 220 Take care that in pitching the 
Globe into the Mandrel, that the imaginary Axis We in a 
straight Line with the Axis of the Mandrel 1848 jhtl R. 
Agnc Soc^ IX IL SS3 Pitching the holes at equal distances 
from the centre of the hill 187a Black Adv, Phaeton xui. 
The abrupt hill, on which the town of Biidgenorth is pitched, 
1899 Dally News 24 Apr, 4/5 Fireman S 'pitched' his 
machine against the burning building, and succeeded in 
bringing the woman safely to the ground 

“b, spec^ To set a (stone, etc,) upon end ; to set a 
stone on edge for paving 
a 1623 W. Femble Zadiary (1629) 159 Markes or Bound- 
Stones should be pucht up 1642 J Suute Sarah if ffaxar 
(1649) 203 Jacob taketh one of the stones that he had laid 
his head upon, and pitched it up for a pillar 2657 Howell 
Londtnop, 93 On the South side of their hi^ street is 
pitched upright a gieat stone, called London Stone 17x5 
Leoni PalladtRs Archit (1742) 1. 82 A range of Stones 
pitch’d edge way, 

t fiS place, implant, plant, set, fix (any- 
thing immaterial, one's trust, hope, desire, purpose, 
thought, attention, sight, etc ) %n 01 on some object, 
or in some state. (See also 5 c.) Ohs 
{c X380 WycLir JVls (1880) 307 pe lote of loue pat shulde 
be picchid in goddis lawe ] Jdtd 480 Oure bileue & hope is 
picchid in pe giace of lesu cnst. 1308 Trcvisa Barth, De 
A R, xir. Jntrod. (Tollem. MS ), fey [biiddes] hauep a 
seminal vertu of kynde py^te in hem. c 2430 Hymns Vtrg, 
94 pou be woo, In lohte whan pou ait pi3t x5so Crowley 
East 'Irump 151 Se that thy fayth be pitched On thy 
Lord God most constantly. X59X Lyly Endmt v. 1, Pitching 
Jus eyes fast to the ground, as though they were fixed to 

J he earth, xdoo Fairfax Tasso i. xlviii, She fied .And left 
ler image in his hart ipight. a 16x7 Bavhb On Eph, (1658) 
Ded , To take off the hearts, .from idle Pamphlets .and 
pitch them on the grave points of Religion. x6ag Fuller 
Holy Wnr^f xxv (1840)287 He pitched his thou^ts on the 
holy war, x688 Bunyan ferns Sinner Saved (1886) 56 She 
thought He pitched His innocent eyes just upon her. x8ao 
L. Hunt Imtcator No 43 (1822) 1 3^9 Launa . pitching 
her mind among the enjoyments of Corinth 
7 To place or lay out (wares) in a fixed place 
for sale ; hence, to expose for sale in the maiket or 
other public place. 

1530 in W H, Turner Rec Ox/07 d (iBBo) SaiThev] 

did, take away x semys of see fyshe , and pyched them in 
the paiishe of Saynt Mary's, and ther sette it to sale 
iSa Grimalde Cicero's Oj^ces n (1558) 83 When the sale- 
staiTe was pight and in ye market place x8oa Aivi, 
Reg 6 All corn should be brought into the market, and 
pitched, as in former times x86x Hulme tr Mogutn- 
Pandon n 111 165 No less than 36,487 tons of meat are 
annually ‘pitched’ at Newgate and Leadenhall Markets 
1884 Globe 26 Sept. 7/1 At Melton Mowbray cheese fair 
yesterday some 100 dozen cheese weie pitched x886 Aucki 
land Even, Star 25 June 12/1 A good many hidei were 
pitched, and bidding was spuited 
i* h, JPttch and fay (absol. or intr ) ; ? to pay 
down at once, pay ready money. Ohs, 

X4 Pters of Puakatti 206 m Hazl, E. P,P II g Yt ys 
full hard bothe to pyche and paye 1559 bfirr, Mag, lYar- 
wtch xiv, I vsed playnnes^ euer pitch and pay 2573 Tusser 
(1878J211 At Norwich Acitietnm, Wheie strangers 
wel may seeme to dwel, U’hat pitch and pay, or keepe their 
day 1599 Shaics Heiu Y, 11 111 31 The word is, Pitch and 
pay trust none t6o8 H Clapiiam Errour on Left Hafid 
loa But you your promise once did braaJce, Gjne me your 
hand, that you will pitch and pay. 

8, intr, (or To place 01 locate oneself, to 
take up one’s abode; to take np one’s position, 
settle, alight. Now rare or arch (Cf. 4 c ) 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Macs, ix 33 They fled into the 
desert of Thecua, and they pitched by the water of the lake 
Asphar x6» Cockcram iti, lohn de mo/tte Regio made 
asinallironFly to, flye about all the loome, and returne 
and pitch on his sleeue i6gz Sir W, Hope Feficmg-Masier 
(eo a) X3S You must pitch your self to the same Guard with 
your Small-sword as you do with your Broad vjvj PJnhp 
Uttarll (1816) 57 The fowl being pitched upon the bank 
X79« Belknap Hist, Hem HainpsH,!!! 201 The first settlers 
pitched here, but the trade has long since been removed «. 


about four miles further up 18*7 D. Johnson Ind Field 
Sports gi An owl pitched immediately over our heads, 
2900 [see Pitching /I 3I, 

1 j. ttans. To cause to alight and settle 
176s Treat, Doni Pigeons 106 [Certain pigeons] are ex- 
ceeding good to pitch stray Pigeons that are at a loss to 
find their own home 

c reji and intr. To seat oneself, sit down, take 
a seat dial, or collotj 

1796 Sporting Mag VII. 279 He, could not carry the 
amount for the distance of one mile without pitching 
1844 E Jessf Scenes Country Life I. 254 The cottager’s 
wife will ask [liiin] to sit down in that hearty Devonshire 
phrase, ‘Doy Sir, pitch yourself* — bunging forward a 
chair. 

9 . irons, iransf, (from i and 5). To set, plant, 
fill, furnish (something) mth things 02 i>ersons 
stuck or placed in or on it. f 8t. Ohs, 

CX400 Dcsi) fioy 4056 A hundnth sluppes Pight full of 
pepull & mony prise knight, 1420 Stuge Rouen laArc/mi- 
logta XXI 62 Adyche was made, They pyght hyt wyth 
stakes hors to perche 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov (1549) 145 
The daungeiouse rase of auctoritee, pight full of penis. 
c x6ix Chapman Iliad ix 337 [He] Cut a dike by it, pitch’d 
with pales, bioad and of deep import 1633 Holcroft 
Procoptns, Gothich Wars i 24 Pitching the lop with multi- 
tude of stake>i. 

t b, sjiec. To set, stud, or adorn with gems or 
the like Ohs, 

12 , E E AIM, P A. 217 Pyjt Wyth wbyte peile & non 
oher gemnie Ibid 241 ‘ 0 perle ’ quoth I, ‘^in perlez py^t ' 

? at 1400 Morle Aith, 2x2 In ever ilk aperty pyghte with 
precyous stones 2480 Carton Chi on Eng ccxh 273 
Croune of gold pyght with lyche perle and precious stones, 
25x3 Douglas Mnets i ix 133 The collar picht with orient 
peinis als ai66x Fuller Wmthiesy Northampt, ii (1662) 
298 He wore a gown of purple velvet, pight with puces 
of gold. 

c. To pave (a road, path, or street) with stones 
set on end ; ong, with pebbles or cobbles ; hence, 
also, with granite ‘ randoms or with dressed and 
squared ‘setts*. Also, to form a foundation for 
a macadamized road with larger stones placed on 
edge by hand. 

tfiggo R Ricart's JTaleiidar iC&tndzn) 57 In this yere 
was Redclif strete new pight 1641 J. Trappb Theol, 
Theol, VL 232 Hell (the pavement whereof was commonly 
said to be pitcht with shavelings skuls, and great mens 
crests) x6w Act 18 If xg Chas, //, c 8 § xB The order 
and manner of paving and pitching the Streets and Lanes. 
x68a Wood Life 32 July (0 H.S) III. 25 In this month 
. . was the highway pitched with peebles and hard 
stone. 17x7 Tabor in Phil, Trails XXX 554 '■I'ba Sur- 
face of the Clay was neatly pitch'd with small Flint and 
Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at their 
upper ends. z8xr Self Instructor 240 Paved with hncks or 
pitched with pebble, 1903 Wesim, Gaz, 25 Aug 5/3 In 
addition to flagging and pitching several road& 
flO. To *piit together' J to construct by fastening 
the parts together ; pa pple , compacted, knit. Obs, 
e 2400 Land Trw Bk 2720 Alle heie schippis were redy 
dyght And fiavgat with vitayles and wel pight. cx4i^ 
Caxton Blanchardyn xiv 47 All thassystents. sayde that 
they neiiere sawc no fayier man of aimes, nor better pyght 
i6x x CoTGR , Compacie^ compacted , well set, knit, trust, pight, 
or ioyned together, 

II, To set in order, anange, determine ; to fix 
the order, position, rate, price, 01 pitch of 
11 irons To set in order for fighting, to airange 
(a battle, field of battle, etc. ; see Battle ii, 
Field sh, 8 b); to set in array. Obs, exc. m 
Pitched ppl a, (q, v., sense 2). 

a X470 Tiptoft Cxsar xii. (isscO 14 Cesar had ordered hys 
army & pyght his felde in a conuenient place. 15x3 Brad- 
shaw St fverburge u 1244 The duke of Normandy, .Pight 
a stTonge batell 01x553 Udall Royster D iv vi. (Arb ) 70 
If ye two bidde m^ we will with him pitche a flelde. 15^ 
Pkabr yEnetd ii £ ijb, Polites through foes and wepons 
pight Through galei yes along doth 1 onne 2590 Marlowe 
ootdPt Tanmtrl lii 1, Our battle, then, in maitial manner 
mtch'd, c 1645 T, Tullie Siege of Carlisle (1840) 37 'The 
Enemie drew out some foot to pcche against those in the 
ditch 2653 Stanley Hist Philos i (X701} 54/2 When to 
wage War, and when to pitch a Field 
12 . To set (one person) against another in contest 
or competition ; to pit, rase, 

1801 ir. Gabriellls Myst, Hush, II, 48 My tutor offered to 
Itch me against the cleik for reading, and against a neigh - 
ouring farmer's son for casting accounts 1889 Daily 
News 6 Aug. 5/7 We are. weak in compaiwon with the 
great fleets against which we shall be pitched when the 
manoeuvres commence. 

1 13 To determine (something that is to be) ; to 
set, fix, settle, appoint, fix upon Ohs 
c ^7 Abp. Parker Ps, xovi, 272 Tel ye, I s^, the Gentiles 
all This Lord his raigne hath pight 1579 w Wilkinson 
Confute Family e of Loue 38b, If they be such as, by a 
pnce pjtcbt they aie deljueied out for 259a Kyd Sp, 7> ag 
n ni, 37 Between us theres a pnce already pitcht x6oa 
Warner Alb Eng ix xlvi (1612) 216 Pluto and all 
th infeinall States Did pytch a Session, tocoiiect Remisnes 
m debates. 1649 Nicholas Papeis (Camden) I. 166 'Ihe 
King now hath jiitcht a new day for his repaiie to Antwerp 

+ b, intr To come to a decision; to decide. Ohs 
x666 Marvell Corr Wks (Grosait) II, 191 Privy seals, 
sealed paper,., have been all more or lesse disputed, but 
where we shall pitch I am not yet wise enough to tell you, 
X667-8 Ibid, 240 We are yet veiy uresolute what way to 
pitch. 

0. irans. Cards, In certain games (e.g. Aiap\ 
to select or determine (a particular suit) as trumps 
by leading a caid of that suit, 1890 in Cent Diet, 


1 14 . To fix, settle, or place m thought ; to deter- 
mine (an existing fact) ; to ascertain, or state as 
ascertained ; to come to a conclusion about Obs, 
idiaYliVLBxHexaplaDan 294 Some pitch their beginning 
at Cyius. 2640 Bp Hall Chr Moder (ed Ward) 33/2 First 
they pitch their conclusion, and then hunt about for premises 
to make it good, a x68o Charnock Attnb, God (1834) 1 24 
Who can pitch a time and peison that oiiginated this 
notion? «i687 Petiy Pol A nth 26, I had pitch’d the 
medium of Heads in all the Families 01 England to be 6i. 
15 To set at a particular pitch or degree (high, 
low, etc.; in various melaphoiical applications! 
see Pitch j^.2 22) In mod. use mostly^^g from 
c • To set in a particular ‘ key’ or style of expies- 
sion, feeling, etc 

16330 UnmmTTemple.Ch /’^Tr/zlvi, Pitch thy behaviour 
low, thy piojects high aiBsg L. Hunt Catnhns Khan 
Poems (i860) 167 And women came with their impeluous 
lordi,. To pitch the talk and humanize the boards 1874 
BuRNANnAJ> Time xvi. 142 His conveisation was pitched m 
a minor key. 1893 Sir R. Ball Stoiy of Mm 8t Our second 
assumption regaiding the mass of the Earth was pitched 
too low, 

tb. To set or fix at n pi ice or rale Ohs rare 
1624 Capt, Smith Yiigtnia v, 199 They pitched their com- 
modities at what I ate they pleased, a 1625 Flei cher // urn, 
Lieut 11 111, What do you pitch her at ? 

o. Mtts, To set at a paiticular pitch, detenniiic 
the pitch of (a tune, the voice, an instrument) ; see 
Pitch sb 2 23. 

1674 Playford Shill Mus i xl 54 That the Professor ^ so 
pitch his Tune, as to sing in his full and natural voice 
1744<-9X Wlsley JYks (1B72) YIll. 3x9 Choose a person or 
two in each place to pitch the tune for you 1843 Tlnnyson 
Eilwia Morris 52 ‘ Parson ’ said 1 ‘ you pitch the pipe too 
low’. 1887 CAKOiiNr Hazard Mem, f, L, Dman vi. 123 
His voice was well pitched and resonant, cabily filling large 
spaces. 

16 . intr, with on or upon. To fix upon, settle 
upon, decide upon; to make choice of, select, 
choose; rarely^ to determine (« 13 or 14) ; m 
mod. use, to select more or less casually, without 
deliberation ; to let one’s choice fall upon, 

1628 Prynne Cens Cozens 62, I shall onely pitch vpon 
these ensuing passages. 1650 Howi ll Girajfi's Rev, Naples 
I 84 Who shall delay the accomplishment of (hat which is 
already pitch'd upon 2674 Ai i cn Danger hntkus, 86 T he 
way and raethou which God pitcht upon. flu687 X*hiy 
Pol Aiith, 23, 1 pitch upon 88 thousand to be the number 
of Housing Anno 1686. 17x0 Hearns Collect (0. 11 , 8.) 
HI 86 Tlie Lecturer to be pitch'd upon every 3** year by y* 
Warden & five Seniors 1792 ‘ G, Gamhaiiq * Ann, Ifonein, 
IV. (x8c») 84, 1 pitched upon one that 1 thought would suit 
me. 1836 W. Irving Asioiin I, 169 Tlie plme winch ho 
pitched upon for his tiadmg posU 1858 J. H Niwman 
Hist Sk. (1873) III iv. ix. 4XX If one holy place was 
desecrated, the monks pitched upon another. 

HI, To cast or throw in particular ways, 

17 . irans. To cast, throw, or fling forward ; to 
hurl (a javelin, spear, or bar, or a peison head- 
long; to throw anything flat with retention of its 
horizontal position) ; to throw (a thing) underhand 
so that it may fall and rest on a particular sj^ot. 
Also ahsol. 

To pitch the bar- to throw a heavy bar as a form of 
athletic exercise or contest. To pitch (a person) over the 
bar* Jig {colhg ) to deprive of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar (cf. Bar sb ^ 24) 

€ 1386 Chaucer Knt, 's T. 1831 His hors leepe aside, and 
foundred as he leepe And er that Arcite may taken keepe 
He pightc hyni on the pomel of his heed CX400 Destr, 
Troy 8258 Achilles Orippet to a grete siietre with a gryin 
wille ; I^ight on the prinse.^rbit his wede, 1579 W. Wilkin- 
son Confiit Famiiye of Lone 41 b. The other doth pitch 
down hedlong hotn bw and soulc into euerlasting tor- 
ments, 1592 CiifcTTLE Ktnde halts Dr, Gj, One that 
was not long since disgradcd of his place by pitching ouer 
the Barre. 1600, X7x< [see Bar xA* 2] 17x9 D’UrI'FY Pills 

^53, 1 - can . Pitch -Bar, and run and wrestle too, 
1796 Morse Airnr Geog, 1, 612 So steep that you may pitch 
a biscuit from its summit into tlie river which washes its base. 
x8oz pALEviVW/ Iheol 1 (1819) X Jn ciossing a heath, sup- 
pose I pitched iny foot against a stone, and were asked how 
the stone odme to be there, x8x4 Scon Ld of Ishs vi, 
xiii, As far as one might pitch a lance, 1836 Lady W. dk 
Ekesov in C, K, Mmipe's Lon (i888) II 495 Mrs. VilUerJ., 
in galloping to cover the othei day w.is piiclied off x8l^ 
Speetalor 25 July 971/a He vas within an ace of [litchmg 
himself headforemost into the wildest of the gorges. 

b. To throw (sheaves, hay, etc.) with a pitch- 
fork; esp. on to a cait or stack 111 homing or 
inning the crop. Often absol 
*393 Langl P pi C,\\ 13 Canstow seruen oficr syngen 
in achuiche, O^er coke for my cokers ober to kccaitpicdie, 

. Djier make bond to sheues? 1550 Cko^li \ hpigr xjt Or 
pitcheth vp the sheues from the carle to the mowe. x6xo 
B JoKsoN Alch, II ill, (), I look’d for this. The hay is a 
pitching 1^63 Ann X7o/< Beddingfleld . had pitched 

a load of wheat. 1904 H Black Praci, Setp^CuHnre il 49 
He [couldj pitch hay with the haymakers in the pasture, 
c In Base-ball or other games: To deliver or 
serve (the ball) to the batter, (formerly also in. 
Crickets now to howl, see Howl 4, 5.) la 
vanous games, to throw a flat object towards a 
maik, or so as to fall m or near a definite place# 
Also ahsol, 

IJ’Pb Genii, Mag, XLIIL 568 For honest Lumpey did 
mlow He iw er could pitch but o'er a brow. ^03 Lettut of 
Cricket 7 ball, which the bowler, shall have pitched 
in a straight line to the wickeL Mod, Tlie player 
pitches bis com aearjusl to the m«xk has the fitst toee* 
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d. To iittei, lell 

1867 Mai. 222/2 (Farmer), If he had had 

the sutjse to i>Uch them a talc, he imgljt have got olT *878 
Wru.hi Afenfal if av* i| llicy suspected fiom bis pitch- 
suiely lio a rogue and vagabond 

18 , mlr. for/rtff. To l.ill heaulong heavily, lo 
land on one's head, or blnke foicibly against some- 
thing, by being tlnown. 

1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 673 ho he was iflowe an hei, & nc 
cowjMi not alwte, Adouu niul so gict eir to hen eibe he vel 
& piltc, |>.it at to pccus he lo lod (A/S /! lofj 13 Caw 
*V, KhA, 1456 Hehallce/. Haled to hyni of hei arewer, 
liitten hyin oft 1 Hot |»o poyiitiv payied at be pyth bat pyst 
in Ills schcUIcv. xsq6 is WiNsiai A. b v. viu 8 In his fall niis- 
fottuno huu luislookc} l‘or on Ins head unhappily he piglit. 
X 70 O Dwvm N /W. A ./m in. 703 Forward he flew, and 
pUchitig un his head, lie quiver’d with hib feet, and lay for 
dead* 2796 hluRsii: Af/UT Gcoff I. 480 A laige pine has 
been been .to pitch ovei ctulwisc X8S7-8 Scars AA/ian, 
ly. 30 Coluinlnts had to aigue..iliat, when he came upon 
tins tilde of the world he would not be in danger of pitching 
off mto nowhere. 

19 . t f*'' Of a bliip : To plunge (her head) 
(lowiiwauh into tho water, instead ol ribing with 
the wave Oin, [lias allinitieb with IV ] 

^''*’*** Smiih .Hw/m/i'ff (ham, 11. 4 If&hc haue not a 
hill llow, It will make her pitch hei head much into the Sea. 
ilmf, lo. 

b, Of a bliip .• To plunge with the head 
into the Liough of the acaj nonce (as this 15 fol- 
lowed liy the head rising or ‘sccnding’ on the 
cicst of a wave), lo rise anti fall alternately at bow 
iiud blern; to jilunge in a longitudinal duectioii 
(as dialinguishcd from rollut^^\ 
rtx887 l*i I lY Tn,at, Naval PhUos, i, iil. What makes her 
pucli and scend tuo^inuch. 1748 Ansi)n*s l/ojf. n v. 175 Tlio 
SltRip. .rolled uucl pitched .so vtoleiilly, that it was impossible 
fm a boat to lay u Iwujj-sido of her. 1840 R. II Dana 
A/as( NAW. X j3 Tlic bliip wm ks liaid, groaning and creaking, 
and pUi’lung into a liwivy iiead sen. *867 Smyiu Satlors 
Sctkl^ /(», to rise aflei pitching heavily and 
suddenly liuwceii two waves, or out of the trough of the bca. 

0. irans, with adv. or cxLcubion : To cast {imayy 
overimnif etc.) by tins movcincnt. (A mixture of 
senuea 17 and 19,; 

* 7 » 7 '' 4 < CiiAMiiKKH Cvel, s. v., When a ship falls with her 
head too much into the scU) or heats against it so os to 
endanger her top mnsiH, they say, him will ptleh Mr maslt 
Ajf tha Imtt (/» %8tx Naval Chrvn, XXV, 27 Having iitlcUcd 
her tKiwsmit niid foremast away. 1885 Runciman Skippt^s 
if SH, tj Wim h threatened lo pitch the mastb out of her, 
d. An/K Of a jierbou or animah To plunge 
forward like a pitching ship. (Cf. to Lunoii.) 

x8m TitACKKRAY Vemletuth When 1 begin to talk too 
tniu li,, when I licgtu to pitdt, I niUhurlzcyoti. (0 put away 
tite hrandy.huulc xSga Mas. H lown l/ncU Tom's C, vii, 
Widstling to the lumlieiing Ncwfoumllaiuliwlio came pitch- 
ing tutiuiltituubly toward them. X883 fowoRN Clakkb S/ioi/s, 
Chnr, XX. 508 The only time he,. ventures at a reason for 
what he ‘•nyh, he iloutuicrs and pitches headlong. 

0. (.Sec* ijiiot,’) 

1883 lUtnuK Sporlsmait'a Gatt Gloss, PUehi v.i, to 
buck, to jump from the giotind with the legs bunched 
tegether, as a mubumg or mule. 

IV. 20 . intr. To incline or slope forwards and 

downwards ; to dip. Now only in said 

of a vein of ore, or other stratum, 

1410 Cm*c 1*1 rem no ///, «, 1 1 , 17x9 S rRAcuFY in Phil, Trans, 
XXX. ndtj It ribt'th to tlm Noitli West, and pitciieth to the 
hoiitli Kubt 1877 Kavmono Statist, mines ^ A/mht^ 162 
'J'Ue vein.*tncroabai in width with depth and pitclieb 36*^ 
cast. 

b. iadr. To subside or settle down, as a swell- 
ing or loose soil ; Jtg, to fall off, lose flesh, tdeU, 
1794 T. \)AVtsAj/rtc, wilts, j6 The ewes shrink their milk, 
thv lamt>H *piuh and get htunKnl', and llic best summer 
fnoii will not ret over them* Ihtd, 37 The rule is to give it 
(the inciidiiwj a * thorough gwid awiking ' at first,, .to make 
the lami sink and jiUch t lose together. x8so nl, R , Afiric, 
Sou, XI. II, <>79 Witen they (sheep) ore first put into turnips 
they lose ground, or pitch, as it is called, for two months m 
the autumn, and are blow m regaining it aftcrwaids. 

V. Technical seiibcs. 

21 . Much, Iratis, and intr. To fit inlo, interlock, 
engage (ns one cog wheel with another), 

ftx888 Davknant Play House to M WK (1670 ot But 
Ills fingers are pitcht together. 179* speetj, Kelly s Patent 
No, x87<p 5 The pinion /' pitches into and turns the wheel 
A‘, x8es (see Pii CHINO 9I. 

22 . JlrewtAN, To add the yeast to wort for the 
tmrnose uf nuiucing fermentation, 

1846 7. RaxUPs Lm, Pract, Agric, I. jj6 PiioJdng or 
Seittng, -This term is applied to ihc mixing die yeast with 
the won, after it has Ixien cooled, %8/jsur/s Diet Arts 

1. 'I he heat ut at this time generally 75^ if it wnb pitched 
m M for the heat and tlie attenuation go hand m hand. 

VI. with or pref, 

28 . a. Pitch in\ lo bct to work vigorously. 


(chicHy 

X847-78 Hai.liwxi.1. s. v„ rm in, to set to work 1 to b«t 
w mr,M*U a t»«rbon, tM 1/arpeds Mag XCIL 766/2 
Theyhubsequeiitly did pitch In, however, and fought well. 
1897 Kipuno CapUdm ix, He's pafcTmc half 

tiw> and I took hold with Dan and pitched right in. I 
an*t do a mao’s work yet n r txA e 

b. Pilch ifdo : to attack or assaU forcibly (with 
blows, etc., or with words ) ; to repriinand, 

Da ginifcfv Ceylon Wks. 1859 XII. x6 Both 
fra^eba) pitched into us in 1803, and we pitched Jn^botH 
in tBxi, Dicxens Pltah Ho, xx, If any man I^ told 
have pltohed Into him. 11863 Fasaitw 


m W R W Stephens Li/u (,895) I v 287, T shall have to 
pitcii into nun a gieai deal moiein my second volume 1885 
G Alli N Bahylon vi, You bit down and pitch lulo those 
sandwiches 

Vn. 24 . The verb stem in comb, forming shs,^ 
in names of games in which coins 01 other objects 
are pitched or thrown at a maik or into a hole or 
vessel ; as pilck-aitd-chuck (cf Chuck-itabthing), 
pttch-and-hustle (cf Hustle-oap), piUh-hutton, 
pttch‘halfpmny,pitch-m ihe-hole,pUch-tn-ihe-tub ; 
bce also PiTou-AND-Tosa, Pitoh-fautuing, 

1749 W Ellis Shepherds G, loo Otheis .go bhooting of 
Birds, or play at Bandy-wicket, »Pitc.h and ChuLk, Hoopei’i, 
Hide. x68B R. Holmi Afmoury iii.wi (Roxb)82/i ^f*ich 
and Husble, 1764 Lo 7 u Life (ed 3) 46 Nanow Alleys Idled 
with Boys playing at Maiblcs, Ihtch and Hussle 1801 
Si RUT r Spofts tjr Past ni vui, § 15 Pitch and Hustle a 
game cuinmonly pliwed m the fields by the lowest cla*-ses 
i86x Mayiicw Bond, Labottr III 134, 1 was watching a lot 
of boys playing at *pitch-button xSaS ’^Pitch-halfpenny 
[see Pinch sb, 6] a 1845 Hood Tale TramPet xxxvi, 
Playing at dumps, or *pitch iii the hole X90X Dady News 
22 Jan. o/i The young ladies for the most pait seemed to be 
in the * *pitch lu-Lhe-lvb ’ branch of the ptofession 

(Note The form of lliia veib, and the fact that it lias the 
collate! al form Pick v ^ (chiefly, but not cnttiely, northern), 
naturally suggests some etymological connexion with Pick z» * 
(OE. ptcian. or picmn), I’c tins, in sense also, it stood 
oiiginally in somewhat of a causal relation Pich to pierce 
or penetiale (with something pointed), piiji lo cause to 
pcnetiate, to suck (soiiiethtng pointed) m. But no satis- 
hictoiy explanation of *ptu:ean as a causal derivative of 
plcian 01 pictan appears And although the form pick 
apiicais in both verbs, they arc formally distinct, in that 
Pick v,^ occius with shoit and long but only with h, 
never -/rA, while Pitch occuis both with -hh and -k, but 
never with long I They are also quite distinct dialectally j 
dialects winch ust Pick » - for pituh, use ptki for Pick v *] 
Pitch (pitj), Forms* i (S0)piciaa, 3-4 
plohe(n, 4picoh0, 5-6 pyche, pytoh.(e, 6- pitch. 

mrihci tv, 3 piR©, 4 pik, 5-6 pyoke, 5-7 picke, 
C- pick. [OE, [ge^ptetan, f. pic, Pitch 
trcpis. To cover, coat, or smear with pitch; to 
mark 01 brand (a sheep, etc ) with pitch ; to soil 
or stain with pitch, 

cxooo Sax. Leechd, II. 26 j;edo on waster. \xx. nihta on 
amiie ci ocean [loneke Xcpicod ulan. exvyaSt, Brandan 

<yj m S Eng Leg, X 222, jk sij)j>e ipiched oi aboute )>at he 
water ne come, X398TUUVISA Barth DeP,R, xvii cxxui. 
(Tollem. MS ), pe ton is calde schippe picche, for schippcs 
bch pichid [x^5 py tched] horwlb x^ Naval Acc Hen Jr 1 1 
170 , xj batefres ptche to pyche tiie said shipp ^ 1577 
(jOQQe^/lcresba€h'sihisb,\\\,{j^^6) isoh, Let him pitch euery 
sowc and her pigs with a seuerall marke, 1687 A Lovnet. 
ti. Tlmenot's Trav, 1. ito Without it you would pitch all 
your cloaths. 17x6 IfCARKe Colled ( 0 . H, S ) V. zCo Theire 
kidney was brought thither in Barrells, pitch'd up. 1817 
Bknnbt in Pail, Peb, 1861 The deponent declaied, that he 
had seen men pitched and tarred, and hunted thiough the 
sheets, on whom loiturc was afterwards inflicted. 

8 c 1300 Jfavclok ^<yj lie dede it tere, on ful wel pike, 
That it ne doutede sond ne knke *3 Cursor M 5613 
(CoU.) An csscen kyst sco did be wioght, Did pik it sua 
wit-oute and in a 1400-50 A lexander 4208 A bar^e . 
drajen ouer with bidis, Pared & pnrreld at his pay pickid & 
taloghid. 1450-1530 Afyrr onr iMtiye X09 The shyppe of 
Noe was soo well pycked x6ii Cotgr , Prayer vn navtre, 
to ciaue, picke, or pitch, a Ship. 17. . Sir Patrick Spens 
xxSi m Child Ballads ni. (188s) a8/a Ye’ll pict her well, 
and spare her not, And mak her bale and soon, 

“b. JiS" To ‘ as dark as pitch * ; to envelop 
wi pitchy darkness. 

1664 Dryden Rival Ladies ii, 1 , 0 call that night again ; 
Fitch her with all her darkness i ound. a 1700 — On Death 
o/Amyntas 6 But «iooa he found The welkin pitched with 
sullen clouds around. 

Fi*tch.al)lei tv. rare [f. Pitch w.i + -able.] 
That may bq pitched , m quot. FiTCntS. 

X486 Bh Si. Albaiis, Her Cfiijb, A cros flurn fixahuU 
, in uj of his endys he is flonshyng and m the foote pich- 
abull or fixabull ^ ^ 

iWtoli-and-ohuok, Pitcli-and-liustle : see 


PJTOII 24. 

Ei*tell-and-tO'SS. [From name of the two 
actions.] A game of combined skill and chance. 

Each puvycr pitches a com at a mark j the one whose com 
lies nearest to the mark then tosses alt the coins and keeps 
those that turn up ♦head' , the one whose com lay next in 
order does the same with the remaining ones, and so on till 
all the coins are disposed of. 

x8xo Sir A. Boswelu Edinburgh Poems (1871) S 4 The 
germ of Gamblin g sprouts in pitch and toss X844 Dickens 
hinstmasCarolla, They are good for anything from pitch- 
and'toss to man slaughter, Times 16 Sept. 10/4 Hie 

charges before the magistiate. playing pitch and toss with 
pence in the streets, ^ ^ ^ . 

i. tran^, and Jig, (In first qiiot. a pun.) 


S Rrae Ul dreary puen an 
ry land, Is apt to bring 


points from his speech as reported in to-day's Tunes 

Hence Fitofe and toss vbl phr , tntr, lo play at 
pitch-ajid-toss; tram, to pilch or throw about as 
& at this game ; Fitolwr aad tosser sb phr,, one 
who pitches and tosses. , „ , ^ , , , , 

X840 S. Bamford Earfy Days (1830) There’s a deal o 
slnwmmkted tJtereabeawtsj pitcbm’ an’ tossii^, an dnnlw , 
an* biwita'* F Summer time. i88a Miss Braddon Mt 
Rtneal L a 67 No scattered slieets of music— no fancy-work 
ghout die room, 1883 G. H, Bouchtok 


m Harper's Alag Apr. 692/1 The pitchers and tosseis allow 
foi you and a rational amount of headway 

Pxtoh-baok, <t [f. Pitch sb'^ ox Back 
ad 7 )'\ In pthh-back wheel, a vanety of breast- 
wheel m whiuli the water is admitted much higher 
than the axle so as lo have a backwaid pitch or 
direction on the wheel 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Tiade, Pilch back IVheel, a kind of 
wheel used in a mil), propelled by water 
Pitch-ball, -black, etc. see Pitch sb,^ 5. 
t Pitch-battle. Obs A pitched battle* cf 
Pl’TOH-FIELD. 

1797 Sporting Mag IX 313 Broughton having fought 
sixteen pitch battles, fifteen of which he won. 

Pitch-blende (pi Ijiblend) Mm, [ad. Get, 
pechblende (Cronhtedt, 1758), f. peek Pitch sb,^: 
see Blende.] Native oxide of uranium, found in 
blackish pilch-lil?e masses, more rarely crystalline ; 
also called Uraninite. 

X770 tr CiovstedPs Mm, 2x7 Pechblende or Pitch Blende 
of the Gei mans. 1794 Huiuhnson / fw/ Cninbld,! Catal 
Bossils 52/1 Peche blende, of a glassy shining surface, often 
crystallized m iiregulai pyiamids 18x4 Ahum Mm, 206 
Pitch Blende x86x H. W. Bristow Gloss, Mm 296 Pilcn- 
bleiide is distinguished from biownblende by colour. 1898 
Daily Chron, 8 Oct. 3/4 Pitchblende , possesses the property 
of emitting the rays, or form of energy, known as the 
Becquerel rays. 1904 Ibid. 6 Jan. ^7 Mine Curie, dis- 
covered radium in the residue left after uranium had been 
extracted from 'pitch blend or uranium ore^ 
Pitch-block : sec Pitoii sb,^ 26. 
Fitch-hoard K [f- Pitch sb,^ VI + Board 
A thin wooden boaid used as a guide in stair- 
building, cut to the shape of a light-angled tri- 
angle, with the base equal lo the breadth of tread 
of the step, and the perpendicular equal to its 
height, the hypotenuse thus indicating the pitch, 
1778 Encycl Brit (ed. 2) I 6x8/1 Plate xxxviii Fig. 2 
Exhibits the pitch-bonrd, to shew what part of the step 
the twisted part of the rail contains. x8a5 J, Nicholson 
Operai Mcchamc 600 The pitch-board, is a iight-angled 
tiiangular board made to the ribe and tread of the step, one 
bide forming the right angle of the width of the tread. 

+Pi*toh-boaard2, Obs, rare-^, [f. Pitch i 
+ Board jA] ? A fanciful name for a ship. (Cff 
Board rA 13.) 

1599 Nashe Lenten Siujffe ag To post after him, and 
scoure it with their Ethiope pitcbbordes till they be wind 
lesse in his quest and pui suing. 

Pitch-boat, -boilery, etc ; see Pitch 5. 
Pi tch-hrand. [f. Pitch i + Brand 
A brand or mark of ownership made with pitch 
upon a sheep, etc.; alsoyf^, a distinctive evil 
mark or charactenstic. So Pitoh-hTanded a, 
x63x j. Burges Amiv, Rejoined, Laoujuliuss of Kneeling 
2x Hee that beside a pilcFi-brande, doth laddle the heads 
of his fat sheepe. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem, VPhs, (i66o) 234 
David makes this the pilch-brand (as it were) of wicked 
wretches, ‘they call not upon God; 1805 Luccock Nat, 
IVool^iB Instead of the common pitch brand a permanent 
mark IS fixed upon the ear of the sheep. X593 D. Harvey 
Pierce's Super, Wks, rGiosart) II, 317 Notable men in their 
kinde, but pitch-branded with notoiious dissiinulaLton. 

Pitck-btittoii : see Pitch 24. 

Pi*tcli-cap^ sb. [f. Pitch -h Capj^i] a 
A cap lined with pitch, used as an instrument of 
torture by the soldiery duimg the Irish rebellion of 
1798. b, Med A kind of^ilaster containing pitch, 
foimeily used as a depilatory for the scalp in cases 
of favus (Jiyd, Soc Zex,), 

15B9 RiDbu Btbl Sdfol, 1093 A pitche cappe made to 
take away the hair from scabbed heads, aepilatonttni, 
psiloihrum, 1803 E Hay Insurr Wexf x8x They cet 
tainly were the introducers of pitch-cap torture into the 
county of Wexford (in 1798!, r8^ R R Madden United 
Inshmeti I. xi, 337 '1 he numbers tied up to ihe.tnangles 
and tortured with the scout ge, or tormented with the pitch- 
caps .in the year 1708 1887 H. D. Traill in Macni. Mag, 
July 175 Why should anybody go out of his way to fit such 
a pitch cap os that on hib head ? 

Hence Pitch-cap v iratis,, to torture with a 
pitch-cap. 

1864 Sala m Daily Tel 14 Nov,, The ignorant and 
deluded peosanti. who were taried,pxtchcapped, singed, and 
flogged until their entrails fell out. 

Pitch-ohain, -diameter: see Pitch sb^ ^ 6 , 
fPi tchcock, coiniption of SpiTOHcrocK. Obs, 
X747 Mrs. Glasse Art of Cookeiy ix, 92 To Pitchcock 
Eels You must split a large Eel down the Back, and joint 
the Bones, ait U into two or three Pieces, and broil them 
of a fine Brown 1773 Chron, in A nn, Reg, 96/2 The dinner 
was soup, jack, perch, and eel pitchcockt, fowls, [etc.}. 
Pitch-dark? see Pitch j'Ai 5, 

Pitched (pitjt), tpight (psit),/// [Pa. 
pplc, of Pitch zi.I q. v. The foim ptght (in senses 
I, a) has been obs since ^i6oo ] 
fl. Fixed m the ground, staked; set m any- 
thing ; adorned or set with jewels Obs, 
a, 13. . E Allii. P A 207 A pjqt coronne jet wer 

J>at gyile 1584 in Descr Thames (1758) 63 Rowte Wears, 
Pight Wears, Foot Wears 

p, 16x5 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 46 Tyed was she 
fast vnto a pitched stake. 

2 . Set in orderly array for fighting ! said of a 
battle which has been planned and of which the 
ground has been chosen beforehand; a regnlar 

116 - a 
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PITCHED. 

battle as distingmslied from a skirmish of casual 
encounter; pitched JiaU 

ft. iSio-^a Sternhold & H Pj xxvii 3 In battell pi|ht 
if they will try I trust in God for ayde 1596 Bp W. 
Baruow ThteeSenn ii 8$ Tbe soldier which neuer saw a 
night field. i6<w Hicron I 4« F^-ly is the life of 
man compared ynto a pight battell. 1631 \^b.vER Aw 
Fun Mon 832 The martiall piowesse of this. Earle m the 
night field, _ , , , 

fi 1368 Grapton Ch*Qiu II S03 To the entent to giue him 
battatU in a pitched field, and so to make a finall ende of 
his intended conquest 1634 Pcacham Lompl Gent ), 

A Description of the ordei of a \laine Battaile or Pitched 
Field, axi&^GovGuCetttm Ueb xi 3a David was never 
put to flight in any pitcht-battle, 1830 Scott Demonol x. 
396 That magic flag, which has been victoiious m two 
pitched fields 18^ Freeman Cong I 11, 47 In 

this year , , nine pitched battles , were fought witn the 
heathens. 

3 , Paved With stones set in place, whether cobbles, 
granite ' randoms ’ or * setts* : see Pitch w 1 - 9 c 
16x1 CoRYAT Crudiites^z A plaine pitched ivalke, STthdie^ 
that is, under the open dvre, i6igp Loud Gaz No 3175/4 
To be Let a good large Inn, with a laree pitch’d Couit, 
rx830 PracL Treat* Roads 8 {Liir Usej Kit , Hush III), 
One party contending that a pitched foundation is necessary 
to make a substantial and good load. 189a Daily Neias 
t6 May 7/1 Maintenance .of footways at the sides of main 
roads whether such footways were flagged, pitched, 
asphalted, gravelled, or otherwise constructed, as well as of 
pitched crossings over those roads. 

+4 fy Set or fixed (mentally) ; deteimined, 
resolved. Obs* ?a 7 e. 

1603 Shaks Lear n u 6 t When I disswaded him from his 
intent, And found him pigiit to doe it. x6^ H MoRESong" 
0/ SohI ir 111 III Ixxiii, My pitched end Was for to piove 
the immortality Of humane souls. 

6 . Said of a market where the goods are pitched 
in bulk (Pitch z/.i 7), mot sold by sample. 

18x3 T. Davis Agric Wilts Gloss., Pitched Rfarleti 
where the com is exposed for sale as in Salisbury, Devi/es, 
and Warminster, and not sold by sample 

6 . Thrown m ordei to fall on a paittcnlar place, 
delivered. (Also with adverbs.) 

1903 Wesinn May 3/2 One disastious bump, hafllitig 
all calculation, that may happen to it off a pitched-up 
shot. 3904 Daily Chi on* 12 May 7/3 Both batsmen scored 
fairly regulaily in front of the wicket hy driving any over* 
pitched ball. 

7 . [partly i. Pitch sh* 2 ] With defining word : 
Having a pitch of specified kind or magnilude 
(high, low, etc.) : see Hioh-pitoheb, Low-pitched 
a. Of a roof or building, or of a plough (Fitch 
sb,^ 31, 24 c and e). 

x6xs G Samdys 2V»w ixg Yet are the roofes high pitcht, 

a fratts Aies(ed 2) IV. S A small deep pitched, 

e-breasted plough 1902 Daily Chron. 29 Oct 7/x 
The open lofty-pitched oak roof. 

b. Having a specified musical pitch {sh^ 23). 
1689-1898 [see Low pitckco x] xy^Isee Higii-pitchco i]. 
z88o Verw Leb Stud, Italy iv in x6g A natural law of 
music makes the highest pitched voice invariably the most 
ii^ortant 

fitched (pitjt),/}//. a ^ Also .SV. 5 pykked, 6 
pikit. [f. Pitch + -ed^.] Smeared, covered, 
saturated, or otherwise treated with pitch. 

CX420 Pallad, on Hush ni 800 Into a pieced [v r pitched] 
potte he wol hem rfene, 1600 Nashe Summer^s Last WUl 
lu Ha/l. Dodsleyylll 46 Their gargaiisms, clysters, and 
pitch’d cloths. 1634 W. WOOD Neio Eng; Prosp (1865) 56 
A kmg coarse coate, to kee^ better things from the pitched 
lopes and plankes 1875 Merivalc Gen Hist Rome lix 
(1877) 472 He condemned diem to be burnt, wrapped tn 
pitched cloth, la his own gardens. 

fl. 1483 Caih Angl* 278A Pykked, hiiumtnaius, 1313 
Douglas ASneis viil u. 54 The pikit bargts of fyr fast can 
thring. 

Pitcher^ (pitjw). Forms; a. 3-5 pioher, 
4-6 pychor, (4 -ere), 5-6 pychar, (5 -aofe), 
(6 pitohaer, pytoher, pitchard), 6- pitcher j 
|8. 4-5 pecker, 5 -ir, 5-6 Sc. -ar. [MKptcherf 
pechery a OF. pichiar (i ath c,), pteter^ pechiery 
ptcher (mod.F picket^ dial, picker^ pichur^ petiery 
Gascon picheyy Valencian pitxer^ It ptechtere) •— 
pop.L. type m tned.L./zr^r2«;«, hua- 

mm * see Beakeq, From L. also OKG, pechariy 
pehhar, behhmt dnnkmg-cup (Ger hcher)^ whence 
app. It. pe'cchero] 

1 . A large vessel usually of earthenware, with 
a handle (or two ears) and usually a lip, for hold- 
ing and pounng out liqwds ; a jug; a jug-shaped 
or vase-shaped vessel. 

Now, somewhat of a literary archaism, but locally applied 
to ' vanow specific Icindji of earthenware vessels diflerenli- 
ated in si^e or material from *^ug ’ (see Eng- Dial Du t ) , 
in some localities a milk jug , in IT S applied to a bedroom, 
ju^ or ewer , in Scotland often to a lai ge earthenware jar 
with two ears, in which diinkiiig-water is kept, in some 
districts of Scotl to a vessel of tinned iron, as a milk can 
CX890 S. Leg I 427/247 For a lof and a ptcher wyn 
Ml wyf me sende ech. day 1303 R B kunnc HandL Synne 
10748 She offred for hym to jie auteij Ful of wyne, a pecher, 
c X430 Tsmo Cookery bks 39 Fulle )?i Pechir of }pm fersure, 
e 1440 Pai tonope 3857 A pyclier he bad full of watei 1470 
Burgh Rec Prestwick 7 May (Maitl Cl) 17 A cop of quhat 
peebar he plessis 1314 Barclay Cyi 4 Uplondyshm 
(Percy Soe.) 14 None can a pyteher tourne to a bylver pece. 
*533 More ApoL 167 Wyth some piopleme pulled out of a 
peny pycher. 1334 Coverdalb i Kii^s xvu. 14 The meell 
in the pitcher shall not be spent, & the oyle in y* cruse 
shall not fayll. 1543 Upall Erasiu. Apoph, 49 As for a 


pitchaer, eueiy bodyemay sette inthe open strete *5^ 
Florio, Piteio, an eaithen pot or potsheard or pitchard. 
1608-9 Middleton Widmo v i 139 Broken cruises and 
pitchers without ears 1784 Cowfek Task iv 775 Iheie the 
pitcher stands A fri^ment, and the spoutless tea^wt there 
18B8 Miss Braddom Fatal Three i v, Quamtly-shaped 
pitchers of bright colours were ranged on china biackets 
along the walls. local 1879 Miss Jackson hhropsh 
WordJjk yrj Pitekers^ earthenware vessels of the finer 
kinds, common china included. x885 Elwoethy IP. Somerset 
Wot dbk s V , The pitcher is always made of coarse blown 
earthenware (cloam) If of finer ware, or china, it is a jug 
1897 FLAMDRAtJ Harvard EPtsodts 182 The oiator calms 
himself with ice water from the bedroom pitcher 

b. Prov. Flickers have ears (with pun on Ear 
1 3 and 8) : 1 e. beware, there may be persons 
listening or ovei hearing * in the form /?///<? ^tchcfs 
have wide or long ears (etc.) said xn reference to 
children. The pitcher goes often io the welly but is 
bt'oken at last (etc ) * said of a long-continued 
course of success (or impunity), ending at length 
in failure (or punishment). 

1345 J. Heywood Prav. (1867) 53 Auoyd your children, 
small pitchers hauewide eares xS9x Greene Ait Coniiy 
Catch II (1592) IS Yet at last so long the pitcher goeth to 
the brooke, that it commeth broken home. 1596 Shaks 
Tam. Shr iv iv 52 Not in ray iiouse Lucentio, for you 
know Pitchers haue eares, and 1 haue mame seruants. x8a6 
Scott Woodst xmi, The pitcher goes oft to the well—. 1883 
Pall Mall G 3 Oct 3/2 The pitcher, howevei, has gone 
once too often to the well, and yesteraay.,lhe panorama 
caught fire in earnest, and was reduced to ashes. x886 
Miss Tytler Buned Diamonds am. Surely Miss Gray, 
knowing that little pitchers haveears, would have couected 
the mistake. 

2 . Bot. A leaf, or a part of one, modified into 
the form of a pitcher (see PiTCHER-i»LAirT) * 
AaoiDioM 2. (In quot. 1797, a part oi a petal,) 
1797 ti Linnaius* Pam, Plants I 381 Petals.. gihlraus 
without a base, excavated within into a pitclier 1845 R. 
Cha’mbcrs Vestiges (ed« p 201 The pitcher, as this is called, 
IS not a new organ, but simply the metamorphosis of a leaf. 
1B37 HcNrREY Bot § xoi Pitchers {asadia) are structures 
of the foi m indicated by their name, produced by peculiar 
modes of development of the petiole, the blade, or of both 
togethei 1873 Darwin Inseciiv. PI vi 97 The pitchers of 
Nepenthes possess extraordinary power of digestion. 

8 atlnb and Cotiib , as piUliet-hkey -shaped 
adjs. ; f pitcker-mau, a man addicted to drinking, 
a toper; f pitobor-meat, potable food, dimk; 
pitoher-znould, a terra-coUa mould m which the 
bodies of earthenware pitchers or other vessels 
were formerly made ; so pitcbesr-mouldiiig, the 
operation of casting in a pitcher-mould , pitcher- 
nose (see quot.); tPitcher-pralse, ? compliment 
by drinking one's health, f pitohor-souled a.y 
stupid, stolid ; pitcher-rase, a vase of the form 
of a pitcher. See also Pitciier-hodse, -plant. 

1830 Miss MriroRD Village Sen iv, (1863) 314 A ^pitcher* 
like cream jug x86x Bentley Man Bot 480 The order 
{Maregreanacese^ u chiefly interesting for the curious pitcher- 
like biactswhichsomeoftheir genera exhibit. i^MoiTrux 
Rabelais iv. i, The Travellers weie all honest Topeis, true 
^Pitcher men, 1738 Poor Robin (N.), Boon blades, true 
pitcher.men X55X A&ciiam Let. io E. Raven 14 May, Wks. 
(1813) 366 Hie best phy&ician m the world, because he gives 
htm *pitcher-meat enough 1884 Knight Did meclu 
f^Piicher Noso^^osA of a faucet with a bent down lip 
x6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv v, 195 So Don Diego Garcia 
of Par-edes, Hath *Pitchei-piai5e, and double health his 
meed is. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst Bot 155 *Pitcher*shaped 
leaves. <11739 Jarvis Qmx. 11, lit. xv. He looks like a 
^pUcher-souled fellow \abna de cdniaro\ 

Pitcher^ (pi tjoj). [f. Pitch + -eb i.J 
I. One who pitches. 

1. a. harvesting One who pilches the hay or 
sheaves to the loader on a cart, wagon, or rick. 

a xjzz Lisle Hush (1752) 2x7 It is good husbandry to 
have two pitchers to one loader in the field X840 Tad’s 
Mag VH 513 What loadi. that tall pitcher is lifting to the 
waggon-top I ^bx847 Eliza Cook Song of Haymakers 1, 
The pitclieis,and lakeis, and merry haymakers. 

b. In various industues, A workman who pitches, 
sets, or places something : see quots. 

1863 J. T F, Turner Slate Quarries 15 The finished 
slates are then taken by the ‘ pitchers ’, and earned to the 
show-yard. There they count and pilch them 1883 Grps- 
LEY Gloss Coed mvnngy PttchefSy.. loaders m the pit, and 
men who take up and lelay the rails m the workings and 
long-wall faces. x8gx Scott Leader ox Jan 4 [A matij 
employed as a stone pilchei at Camphill Water Works 
o, A sti eel vendor who pitches a stall at a definite 
place 01 occupies a ‘pilch* ; cf. Pitch j/?.2 u. 

r8^C Booth Life 4 Labour of PeepU^W in 11 261 The 
pitchei .transfoims his barrow, which on its way thiough 
the sheets hab displayed nothing bat boxes and loose boards, 
into a full blown maikct stall, while the bairowof the coster 
IS so arranged as to display its stock at all times x^ 
Daxly News ax Nov 3/1 He claimed to be a * coster*, but 
if he IS anything he is a ‘ pitcher 

2 , A player who pilches or delivers a ball, etc., 
in various games; esp, in Baseball, the player 
that stands in the space called the pitcher^ s hoxy 
near the centre of the diamond, and pitches 01 
delivers the ball to the batten 

i8to Emerson ilfiw. Papers, Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) III 
baseball playets, to whom the pitcher, 
the bat, the ptcher, and the scout are equally important. 
187a Routtedge\ Ev Boy’s Ann, 604 The object of the 
pitcher IS to get the ball la the hole. X885 E. L. Didier m 
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Harped s Mag, Apr. 722/2 He was one of the most famous 
pitcheis in Viiginia, and always used, the heaviest quoits 
xQoa R Connor Sky Pilot iv, In the pitchers box he 
puzzled the Porcupines till they grew desperate 
II bomething pilclicd, or used ior pitching 

3 . An iron bar for making holes m the giound, 
as for setting stakes or hop-poles : «■ Pitch sb'^'i a. 

X707 Mortimer (> 7**) I* ^9? A Frame of six Poles 
let into the Ground with an Iron Pitchei 01 Lrow 1848 
yrnl, R Agile Soc IX. ir 353 'I’^e hole previously made 

by an iron bai, called ahop-piicher , , , , 

4 local A cutting, rod, or stake planted in tlie 
ground in order to take lOot ; cf. Pitch 2 y b 

e g A bough or rod of willow, poplai , or elder, so planted, 
esp in making a hedge {South if Eng.Y, a cutting of an 
apple-tree set in the ground, or a tiee giown uora such a 
cutting ( W, Eng , Pembr., 1 1 elandi 
1780 A. Young Tonr Del, II 203 A common practice liei e 
in planting orchaids, is to set cuttings, three or four f(»t 
long, half way in the ground . they call them pitcheis xySs 
in Votmfs Ann Agnc IV 245 Withy plants, which m 
this county (Som ] ai every useful for stakes (or pitchers as 
they are called) for making hedges 1843 J Smith Porest 
Tices 156 Irisli pitchci .is a very fine standatd [apple tree] 
x886 [see Pitch sbd 7] 

5 . A Stone used for paving, e, g. the small llinls 
or pebbles used in paving yards, etc. ; also the 
buck-shaped granite * setts ’ used for crossings, 
and sometimes for streets See Pitch v^ 5 b. 

186a Ansted c/za/mif/ /ff/ IV xMi (ed 2)503 Besides the 
ordinary cubes and pitchers for paving, a considerable 
quantity of granite is cut and sold for keibs x866 Faver^ 
sham Gas 27 Jan, The new stones required for this work 
will be 254 tons of pitcher-,, 25 tons of curb 1897 6 iandard 
X7 Apr , Tlic compaiativements of granite pitchers, so called 
macadam, asphalte, and wood paving. 

6. Various dialect or local uses; e g. the flat 
stone or piece of wood pitched in hop-scotch, or 
at a mark or hole m vanous games ; the marble 
with which a boy aims. See hng. Dial. Dtct. 

Pitcher rai [f. Pitch + -eh 1 ,] One 
who pitches, who covers or caulks with pitch. 

i6kx Cotgh , Goildronnenry a pitcher, trimmer, or tighter 
of ships 

Pitcherful (prtfsjful). [f. Pitcheb i + -f«i» ] 
The quantity that fills a pitcher. 

1603 Evelyn De la Quint Compl. Card. II. 163 Arti- 
chokes growing m light Grounds, have need of a Pitther 
full or two of Water, for each Plant. x8a6 Scott Diary 
14 June in Lockharty You stand hkc a child going to lie 
bathed, shivering and shaking till the firiit pitcherful xs flung 
about your ears. 1894 G. Robson Jamaica Mission 80 
Wandering for mile*, in search i>l a pitcbetful [of water], 

tPricher-house. Obs. A room m a great 
house, in which the wine and ale wcie kept. 

X464 Rolls of Parlt. V 540/1 Grome of the Richer house 
of cure Howshold. <xx3]0 Hail Chron,, Hen. VI It 74 
Eweiy, Pantrie, Seller, Buttery, Spicery, pitcher bouse 
x6ox F. Tate Honsth Ord Ldw. It (1876) 29 Two valleles 
de mestier of the pichcr-house, who sbnl serve the hal of 
wme and ale, x6l|. 15 . Cuamih rlayne Pres. St. Png. L 
(ed 15) X5S Seigeant of the Cellar, who is also .Sergeant of 
the Buttery, and Pitcher house. x8»6 Hor. Smith 7 'or 
//i//(i8j8) 1. 23G Deem you that knighte* esiiuires pass their 
life in the pantry and pitcber-house? 

Pi'tohering*. nonce-wd. [f, PitchbbI + -iwo 
The action of pounng from a jntcher* 

1820 Miss Mitford in L* Estrange LiJeU^To) H. rap A 
job compared to which the water pitchenngs of the Danaides 
were hoMful 

Pitcner-plant. [f. Pitchee^ + Plant jJ.i] 
Name for several plants which have the leases, or 
some of them, modified into the form of a pitcher, 
often containing a liquid secretion by means of 
which insects are captured and asbunilated by the 
plant ; esp the East Indian genus Nepenthes, and 
the N. American genus SasHtcema, 

Also Dariiagtoma i.altforntta,au\\ Ihltamphoia nutans 
of Guiana Iboln allied to hanaeenia), and tephaiotHs foili 
Chians of Australia* 

1833 Henslow Princ, Bot i § 80 In the Nepenthes, or 
true pitcher-plant, the pitcher it placed at the exireniity of 
a tendril, teiminating a winged petiole. It ts crowned 
with a iiiembianous hd. 1857 Guay hirst Lesions Bot 
(1866) sx The common Piichtr-plant or Side-saddle Flower 
..of our bogs. 1883 G Ailin in Longm Mag, %iv 
The pitcher planu allure flics into their murderous vcbbcTs 

Fitoher(r)y, variant of Pituui. 

Fiteh-faceti ; see Pitch j ^.2 26. 

Pi‘tch-fa rthing. [Pitch z/.i 1 7.] A game re- 
sembling pitcli-and-tobb, in which the coins, instead 
of being tossed so as to fall ' head or lad were 
pitched towards a hole, so as to affoid more scope 
for skill; « Chifck-parthi.ng, q v. 

X74a CiirsTERF. Lett (1792) L xtiv. 268 Your various 
oc( upationi» of Greek and cricket, Latin and piu h-fartlimg. 
x86i Huciti'*; Tom Brawn at Orf. xtx (i88ot 1S6 A group 
of half grown lads were playing at pitch fanning. 

fPiteh-fielti. Obs. A pitcneii field of battle : 

cf. Pitch-battle. 

x6xx Blaum, & Ft. Knf, Burn. Pest. 11. H, There has 
been a pitchfield, my child, between the naughty Spaniels 
u *”8b*dimen i6|^ Whitlock Aaotowta 84 No 
1 uch field ever sJew, or wounded more dtan they have 
cur^ 

Pitoli-fir; see Pitch 5* 

Pitclifork Forms; 5 pych-, 

pyoclie-, 6 pyche-, pytcho-, piteJie-, 6- pitoli- 
fork, etc. [Also (in eailier use) Picktoek, 
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pikefork, app orig f. Pick sd.\ Pike ; after- 
wards associated with Pitch » from its tise in 
pitching sheaves, etc ] A long-handled fork with 
two sharp prongs, for lifting and pitching hay, 
straw, or sheaves ; sometimes applied to a short- 
handled foik for lifting dung, breaking clods, etc 
145a Maldmy Essex^ touri Rolls Bundle 31 No i Ipsum 
pcrcussit cum baculo vocato pychfoi ke *530 pALbcn. 254/2 
Pylche favrdie Jici e C1540 R Monicc in Lett, 
Lit Men (Camden) 34 A gendlman toke a fyire bushe on 
a foike, 01 a pitcheforK. cx6oo Day Beg^ Bednall Gr, iv 
ui, Let me dye like a Dog on a Pitch fork 1685 Loftd, 
Caa, No 2046/1 Between 2 and 3000 some with Musqueis, 
Some with Pistols, some with Pike^ and some with Pitch- 
foiks^ancl Sythes. 1738 ^mvrPol Conversai, 52 She weais 
her Cloaths, as if they weie tin own on her with a Pitch- 
Pork. 1852 Roget Thesaurin § 348 To ram in toirents, 
lam cats and dogs, rain pitchforks. 

athtlf, *788 Bakkcr m Phd, jTrff^wr.LXXVIII. 413 About 
as tint k .as a pitch-foik shaft. 

Pl'tobforlCi [f. Pitch 33 + Fork j^., 
after Pitch-pipjb,] A tuning-fork, used for settmg 
the pitch of a tune or instiument, 
x88x Broaoiiouse Mhs Acojisties 406 The Tuning-fork, 
origmally called the Pitch-fork 1892 Daily Netos 23 Dec. 
s/a The introduction of new tunes called for the use of the 
bonorous little in&trumeiil called a ‘ pitch-foik’. 
Ri*tchf0Xk, V. [f. PiTOHPORK J^.l] 

1 . irans. To throw or cast with, or as with, a 
pitchfork; to pilch forcibly or roughly. 

1837 Times 23 June, Resolved to drive the nuisance from 
their den, They*!] probably pitchfoik it back again 1870 
Observer 9 July, The meal is bi ought and pitchforked to tne 
diners [lions], 1873 Mrs. Whhney Other Ghls vi 74 
Reminding., possibly of a hay*loadj being so very much 
pitchforked up into heaps behind. 

b. Ji ^ ; to thrust (a person) forcibly or 
unsuitably into some position or office. 

X844 W, II. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv, Scoil, (1853) 14 To 
achieve an eniiancc into St. Stephen's, you might submit . 
to bo pitchforked in . . by the pi icsts. X848 W. II Kelly tr, 
L, Blanc's Mtst, Ten K I. 343 To have the descendants of 
Ilcnri IV. pitchfoiked out of the country. 1863 P, Barry 
Dockyard £c0H,6B Whether he was pitchfoiked into the 
service or rose meritoriously h now a matter of indilTerence. 

2 . To Stab or attack with a pitchfork. 

X854 Lebcu Piet. Life 4* Clm, (1835) 22 Vowing that he 
will pitchfoik Mr. B. if he comcb ‘ gallopcriavcnng" over his 
fences 

Hence Pi'tohforked/// as,, -forking sh, 
x89t Daily Mms g Nov 3/1 This reckless pitchfoikmg of 
tinneccSbaty futniiure. x8m Dundee Ativcrtiser xo Oct 4 
The piiclifoikcd man.. would fall the jubt prey to all the 
giMioralion of Indder-climberb. 

Pitch-hill: see Titcii j^.2 26. 

Pitoh-hole^< [f. I'rrcii z/.t + Hole sk} A 
hole into which something pitches or is pitched ; 
nn opening in the wall of a bam, etc. through which 
coin or hay is pitched. 

1805 R, W. Dickson Pract, Apdc, I. 47 A man will 
unload nearly two loads of gram drawn into tlie barn 
and tinlnadcd upon the mow, while he couki unload one at 
a pilch hole. 1887 CornU, Mfur, Mar. 273 You have passed 
through a *phcli-bole the toboggan uses bigh in the air. 

Frtoh-hole [f. Titoii sk^ + Hole A 
hole or pit containing * pitch * or bitumen, 

1900 IP'estm, Gas ax July 3/x The wonderful pitdi hole . 
becomes a lively volcnna 

Fi*tchineS 9 . [f.PixciiTtr. h-WESS.] Thequahty 
of being pitchy ; intense darkness or blackness 
xm8 Flokio, Oreo .the darknesor picchiiies in hell. Z83E 
J. WILSON in Blacfm Magi XXIX. 732 She swings and 
swn> s along the snow-crested pitchiness of her rolling path. 

Pitohintf (pi-tjig), vbL sk^ [f. Pitch z?.i -f 
-INC t.l The action of Pitoii also ccncr. 

1 , The action of fixing or planting in the ground 
or in sonic suiface. 

e 1380 Wyclip Serm, Sel Wfcs I *37 JJe plcching of JjQ 
naiin*M X35X Rucordb Pathvj fCmnvl 1, xxxiv. Drawing 
twoo arche lines at euery pUcMnge of the compns. 1773 
Oenil, Ma^ XLIII. 567 Tbepiccliing of the wicket. 1830 
‘Bax' Crtckei^ Ma//,3g The pitching of the wicketsdevolves 
upon the umpires. 

2 r The settmg up of a tent or the like. 
xy^TRis.visKfiarih,peP R ix. xxxin. (Bodi MS.),Ceno- 
pliagia. .was it Icped picchinge of tentes. xspx Percivall^'/. 
Did , AsienlamteHtOf placing, i.itting, pitching of a camix' 
xB09 Malkin Oil Bias 11 iXirs 'Ihese tents in the plain 
aie of our pitching. 

3 . The placing of goods m a market for sale ; 
a payment charged for this. 

161a Indenture m G G. Francis Ortg Charters N’eaih 
(1845), The towie custome the pitching the killage and 
anenoradge. 1838 Simmonds Diet Trade, Pituwt^, a 
market term for unloading, and for the small charge paid to 
the carnet for looking after the empty packages and cloths, 
and returning them correctly, 
f 4 . Fixing, detcimination Obs, 

1599 in Fowler Hist, C,C C .(0 H. S.) 3Sx About the pitch- 
ing of fines, .and giants of copyhold land. 

1 6. ? Transfixing or spearing (of eels). Obs, Cf. 
Pick sb^ 4 d. 

1:674 Maldoui EsseXi Borough Deeds Bundle 99 No. x% 
For pitching, catching, and taking of eele$ and floatfish 

6. The action of setting, planting, or fixing m 
some place or position ; spec, of stones in paving ; 
also, the facing of a bank or slope with stones set 
on edge close together, as a protection agamst 
waves or cunents. 


X703 Moxon Medu Exerc 223 This Ball will require three 
Pitchiugs into the Mandrel. 17x7 Tabor in Phil, Irons 
XXX 5 S4 This Pitching or Paving 1842-76 GwiTT^rc/«r 
§ 1672 Aberdeen granite is most extensively employed for 
curbs, tianis, and pitching, the latter in thin ciuies about 
9 inches m depth, 3 inches in thickness, and not exceeding 
18 inches in length X846 Huil 4- Lincoln Railvi, Bill 11 
Stones for building, pitching, and paving, 185* Wiggins 
Emhanktngxa.^ The expense of the facing of the bank comes 
next under consideration In cases where pitching has been 
thought necessary, and that, x8 inches deep. 1891 Pall 
MclUG 26 June 6/2 The Manchester Ship Canal., At many 
points where the pitching had not been completed, the soft 
eai th was cut up into deep gullies, and the sandy slope 
looked blistered and threatening 

b. concr. Pavement composed of cobbles or 
granite ‘ setts ’ firmly set up ; also, a facing of stoiie 
on a bank or slope. , 

1693 E. Harley in idh Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm App ii, 
5x4 The court is levelled, and laid very dry.. without any 
pitching X7S1 W Halfpenny Hevf Designs Farm Ho 6, 
138 Yard<i of pitching in the Court, Stable &c 1828 Sporting 
Mag XXII. 349, I made my horse stand baie footed on 
round stones, or pitching, as it is called 1885 Warren & 
Clcverf Y Wanderings ^ Battle 102 The ponderous cannon 
thundered over the uneven pitching of the streets 

c. The foundation of a macadamized road made 
of stones 6 or 8 inches deep, laid on edge by hand, 
so as to form an arched support for the broken 
metalling, and to distribute the weight of the 
traffic. 

*830 Prod, Treat, Roads 8 {Libu Use/ Knowl , Hush, 
HI,), Pitching IS a foundation foimed of large stones 

7 . The action of throwing, huihng, or ‘lofting' 
something so that it may fall on a particular spot ; 
esp of a ball in certain games, as baseball, golf 
(cf. Pitch sk^ 3). 

1632 French Yorksh, Spa xi I commend walking, 
bowling, pitching of the bar, and leaping 1901 Scotsman 
26 Mar 5/3 (Gou) Hts pitching was quite equal to that of 
the Newbattle professional, and hib putting was. .supeiior, 

8 . The forward downward jalunging of a slnp. 

X677 W. H. White Haval Archii (1882) 210 The longi- 
tudinal oscillations of pitching and scending 

8 , The interlocking or engaging of one cog- 
wheel with another, etc. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 486 The communica- 
tion or action of one wheel with another is called the 
pitching x88s C. G W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 
323/2 The fly pitching may next be examined 

10 . Brewing, (See Pitch zi.i 22.) 

11 . The yellowish deposit on tanned leather : » 
Bloom sb% 4 c. 

X857 C. Tomlinson in Encycl. Brit, (ed. 8) XIII 307/2 A 
portion of its gelatin.. is, by combination with a poilion of 
tannin deposited upon its surfaces , .in the form of a yellow 
deposit, technically known os bloom, or pdehntg 

12 . atlrib and Comb,, as piUhingplace, -stand ; 
pi<;ohJ2ig-bar.=.PiTCHER23 ; pjtchiug-blook (see 
quot,); pitohing-hole=PiTOH-HOLBl; pitching- 
peuoe sb pi (see quot.) ; pitching-pieoe, a piece 
of limber at the top of a wooden staircase, sup- 
porting the ‘carriage’ or framework (correlative 
to the apron-piece, at the bottom); pitching- 
stables (see quot.) ; pitohing-stone, a stone used 
for pitching a road : see (5 c ; pitohing-tempera- 
ture, in Brewing, the temperature at which the 
wort IS pitched (see Pitch as); pitohing- 
tool, (n) a prehistoric chisel, made of an antler or 
other haid subbtance, used with a hammer in 
flaking off flint, etc , for making arrow-heads, etc. ; 
(J)) in WaUhinaktvg, a tool for placing the wheels 
of watches in position between the plates; (er) in 
Mining, *a kind of pick used in commencing 
a hole’ (Knight Diet, Mech,), a pitching-bar ; 
pitohing-yeast, yeast used or prepared for use in 
pitching wort 

1879 J FCRiBS A mateurPoacheru (i88q) 29 The shepherd 
. threw his ^pitching liar over hi<j shoulder 1884 J Payn 
Lit Recollect 2x1 The*pitching block, where the poiters 
rest their burdens x8o3 R W Dickson Prad, Agric I 47 
Barns intended for containing large quantities of different 
crops , should constantly beprovided with convenient *piich 
ing holes for housing them at 1706 Phiilh'S, *Pite/ung~ 
Pence, A Duty paid foi pitching, or setting down every Sack 
of Corn or Pack of Merchandizes, in a Fair or Market 1823 
P. Nicholson Prod Build 189 A *Pitcbing-piece is a 
piece of timber wedged into the wall, for suppoitmg the 
rough strings at the top of the lowci flielit, 1838 Simmonds 
Did Trade, * Pitching-stables, a kind of shaped Cornish 
granite, 4 or 6 Inches long, used for paving 1899 Westm. 
Caz x4 Feb. s/i To rent the casual enrt stands, yearly cart 
stands, and yeaily ^pitching stands in the niarML x8sa 
W Deykbs Pavement Meirep 6 The adoption of squared 
paving Slones inMead of the small round ones called *pitchen 
stones! CX830 Pract, Treat, Roads 8 in Lihr Usef 
Kmml, Husb III, The weight of the flints themselves will 
form power enough to compose the road, without the solid 
assistance of the pitchmg-stones 
Prtching, [f. Pitch zF. 2 +-iNai.] A 

smearing or coating with pitch. 

Pitcidng-viaclune, a machine for pitching the insides of 
casks or barrets. ^ „ „ . , . 

XfiSo Hollyband Treas Fr, Tong, Potssemeni, a pitching 
with pitch. 1725 De B'oc Vo^, round World (x84o) 326 
Without any calkmg or pitching .to keep out the water. 
1822 T. MiTCHJtLL Artsioph- I. 242 All the never-ending 
cares Of pitching, tarring, and repairs. 


[f.PiT0Hz;.l-|--iNa2.] That 
pitches, in vaiions senses of the veib. 

+ 1 Sloping, inclining ; fig declining. Obs, 

XS19 Horman Vulg 177 Ibat felde is besie, that is nat 
playne, euyn, and leuell, but somwhat pytehynge. 1565-75 
CooFER Thesaurus, C/iNcrwr, aplace stipe downe,oi pitching 
downe x6xi Bible Judg, xix 9 margin, It is thepitching 
time of the day 1641 J Trappd Theol IheoLvn 286 As 
much as it is the pitching tune of the day, Judg, 19. 9 it is 
the la<;t houre 

2 . Plunging forwards , see Pitch 18, 19, 
x8oo Naval Lhron IV. 434 With a heavy pitching sea in 

the Sound 187s Whytc Melville Kaier/elto xxiii, He 
crosses its undulating sutface at that free pitching gallop 
which he seems so lai ely to hasten, 1884 Pae Eustace 197 
It was no easy mattei to get over the side of the pitching 
vessel into the ho.Tts 

3 , Settling, alighting, rare or arc/t. 

1900 Academy 8 Sept. 199/1 The voice’s trill Sinks like a 
pitching bird ; and all is still. 

Pitch-in-the-hol^ -in-tbie-tub : see Pitch 
z;i 24 

Pi tch-ke ttle. [f. Pitch sk ^ + Kettle ] A 
large vessel in which pitch is boiled or healed, esp. 
for use on board ship. Hence f Pitob-lcettled 
a. (obs, slang), utterly puzzled, non-plussed (?as if 
coveicd with a pitch-kettle, or with heated pitch 
fiom a pitch-kettle). 

X486 Naval Ace, Hen Y//ii8g6) 15 A pitch ketle. for the 
same Ship. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11 . xii. 249, 1 bade 
him heat another pitch-kettle. X7M Cowpcr Ep, to Lhyd 

g 2 Thus, the preliminaries settled 1 fairly find myself pitch- 
e tiled 1876 M CDllins From Midnight to Mtdn, 111 . 
vn. jpa He was just as thoroughly pitch^eltled (to use an 
ancient bit of slang) as any gentleman calling himself 
‘Honomable ’ well could be 
Pitch-knot, -ladle, -like i see Pitch $b?> 5. 
Fitch-line . see Pitch sk^ 26. 
tFi‘tchlougS| Obs, rare, [app.f. Fitoh 
sh 2 24-1- -LONG, -LONGS ] ? With a slope, steeply. 

c 1420 Pallad on Hush vi 42 But hedehit that the hedes 
of hem alle [furrows] Into sum gret diche picchelonges falle 
Pitch-mark, -mineral, -opal, -ore: see 
Pitch sb,^ 5. Pitch-note : see Pitch sb 2 a6. 
Pitch-pine. [f. Pitch -l- P ine 2] Name 
given to several species of pine-tree with specially 
lesinous wood, or from which pitch or turpentine 
IS obtained Also attnb, 
esp Pinus oigtda, and P australis or palustris 
leaved Pine), of North America, and Phyliocladus iricho- 
utanoides ((Telery Pine), of New Zealand: also, the wood of 
any of these 

1754 in 6//z Rep, Dep, Kpr, App. ii. 128 Fr^aring from 
the Glutinous Juices of the American Pitch Pine Tree a 
Varnish 18x0 Tram See, Arts XXVIII 95 The pitcb- 
plne of Vnginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Floiidas 
grow to an immense sue in what are there called pine- 
barrens 1863 Ptlgr, over Prairies II 165 A watchful 
sentinel outside, who, by the light of a pitcbpine toicb, 
placed in the hut, could command my every movement. xB66 
TV eas Boi Boi/i Pitch Pine [the wood] of Pmnsrtgtda, and 
Georgia Pitch ^ne that of Pinus audralfs. 

Pi‘tch-pipe. [f- Pitch sb.'b 33 + Pipe jA"*] 
A small musical pipe, blown by the mouth (either 
a flue-pipe or a reed-pipe, and either sounding 
a fixed note or adjustable to different notes), used to 
set the pilch for singing or tuning an instrument, 
zTxz SrccLB Spcct, No. 228 r 6 Cams Gracchus had an 
ingenious Servant, by Name Ltcinius, alwa3’s attending him 
with a Pitch-pipe, or Insti ument to regulate the Voice 1771 
G White Selborne Aug , A common half-crown pitch pipe, 
such as mastei s use for tuning of harpsichords. 1880 W. H 
SroNB in Grove Diet Mus II. 759 All pitchpipes are , 
itifeiior in accuracy to tuning-foiks , the only advantage 
being their louder ..tone, and the readuiess with which beats 
are produced. 

Plt‘ch-plfi:ster, tb, [f. Pitch + Plaster.] 
A plaster made of pitch, formerly used to remove 
hair; also, a stimulant plaster containmg Bur- 
gundy pitch and othei ingredients. 

1601 Holland Pliny I 424 For making of pitch plaislers, 
to fetch off the hone of mens bodies. 1858 Simmonds Did, 
j^tf?,aplaster of Burgundypitch 1884 Syd, 
Soc ; Burgundy pitch plaster. Burgundy pitch poparts, 
melted with yellow wax 10 parts 
Hence Pitch-plaster v, trans,, to apply a pitch- 
plastei to. 

x86o Sala Lady Chesiee/ iv 66 The infamous Burke 
uho pitch plastered people to death, and sold their bodies 
to the surgeons, 

Pitek-poiat, etc. see Pitch sb ^ 26, 
PitchpoU, -pole (pi’tJipM), si. dial. [f. 
Pitch ^14. poll ] A somersault, (In quols. 
a 1661, The act, or point, of toppling over.) 

a x66x Holyday yuvenal 5 All vice 1$ at the pitch-pole. 
Ibid, x86 Whence to a greater rmne after all With a huge 
pilch-pole he was forc’d to fall. Oxfords, Gloss (Suppl ), 

A pitcbpole. x%3 WtUsh, Gloss. s.v.. When lOoks aie 
. playing and tumoling head over heels in the air (a sign of 
lain) they are said to be playing pitch-poll 

!Pi*tcIipoll,-pole,«'. [f.prec. sb.j tnir. 
To turn ‘bead over heels’ ; to turn over and over, 
(In quot. 1851 trams, in causative sense.) 

z85z H Melvills Whole kxxiv 409 The harpoon may 
be pitchpoled in the same way with the lance. x86z Mrs. 
H Wood Bast Lynne iii, v, The ragged urchins pitch 
poling in the gutter and the dust 1896 Westm Gaz, 
at Mar. 7/1 We couldn’t go out of our bouses up and down 
sti eet without pitch-polling over strings tied across the road. 
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Pitoh-pot, etc. ; see Pitch sit ^ 

+ Pi’toli-resm, -rosin 0/fs 7 ate, [f Pitl’u 
1 + Resin, Rosin ; I*' poix iSsine'] The resin 
or till pentine which exudes fiom the ^pitoh-tiee * 
(L pict<i)\ « pERBOSTN 

t6ot Holland I 464 The same pjtch-iosin [eadan 
testHtt] if it be boiled more lightly with « lUr, and be let to 
tun through a strainerf conies to a reddish coloin, and is 
glewie • and thereupon it is called stilled Titch /om 465 
While It IS raw pitch-iosin [dit/u rmtfut j//], and os it 
runneth from the tree 

Pitch-set^ -surface see Fitch 20. 
Pitoli-speeclied, -stain: see Pugh sl)J- 5. 
Pitchstone (pi t/ist^an) Mt7i [f Fitch sd ^ 
+ Stone j/a, tr. Ger. pechsiein (Wernei 1780)] a. 
An oM volcanic lock, obsidian 01 other vitreous 
rock looking like haidened pitch b. ^PUih-opal* 
1784 Kirwan Miii 07 Pitch-sLone, lava, 1706 — EUm 
Mm, (ed 2) I 292 Pitchbtone It often much resembles 
semi opals and jaspeis 1799 — Geol Ess iBo Huge strata 
as they contain abundance of quartz and felspai may be 
called pitchstone porphyry. fSojf Hlaprick Ariflw 58 On 
the northern declivity saw many masses of pitchstone 1836 
Macgjluvray tr, Humboldt^s Traa, xii 51 Lavas with a 
basis of pitchstone and obsidian. 1894 Tunes 11 Aug, 11/2 
Invaded by the pitchstone lava of the island of £igg. 

Pitch- tankard : see Pitch si> i 5. 
Pitch-tree, [f- 1 + Thee s 6 ] Name 

for various coniferous trees abounding in resin, or 
yielding resin, turpentine, or pitch, 

In earlier use chiefly rendering L ptcea or Gr,^ iredKif, 
prob, Pium Lat tao^ the Coisican Pine (Daubeny) , in mod, 
use applied to the Silver Ftr {Abies or Pteea feciinaidi^ the 
Spruce Fir {Abtes or Picea excelsd) as the source of 
Burgundy pitch, the Kauri Pine {Dammataanstmiis) as 
that of kauri gum, and the Amboyua Fine {D oneniahs) as 
that of dammar resin. 

1538 PIlyot, Picea^ a piche tree. 1577 B Googb fferes- 
hMs Hush, (1586) 95 The Pitch tree is called in Greeke 
ireuicij, in Latino Picea, m Italian Pezzo 1584 Voy Viigvua 
in Hakluyt Vey^ (i8to) III 303 Then boaies are made of 
one tree, either of Pine or of Pitch tiees * a wood not 
commonly knowen to our people, nor found growing in 
England. 1697 Dryden Vx^g Georg 11 349 Black Ivy, 
Pitch Trees, and the baleful Yeugh 1766 Compl Farmer 
s, V. Apkernousht The branches resemble these of the pitch- 
tteeS, commonly called the spruce fir 1868 Tteas, Bait 
Bitch'treei Abtes excelsa, 

Pltohumon, obs. form of Fbbsimmon. 
Pitch-whe^: see Pitch 2 26. 

Pitch-wine, -wood; see Pitch ^ 5. 

PitcllWorIcCpi tjivvfwk), [f Pitch x^ 2] Min- 
ing work in which the workmen are paid by 
zeceiving a Axed proportion of the output. 

x8^ SiMMONDS Diet, TradCt Pitch'Viot'ht work done in a 
coal mine, by those working on tribute. 

Pitchy (pvtfi), \adv:) Also 6 &■. pikky, 
pyky. [f. Pitch + -Y.] 

1 . Full of or abounding in pitch, bituminous, 
resinous ; coated, smeared, soiled, or sticky with 
pitch , Jig, sticky like pitch, thievish. Of a flame ; 
Darkened with smoke, like that of burning pitch. 

1513 Douglas eEmis v,^ xii 32 Out thrawis the pikky 
smok cole blak Ibid, ix. li. 97 The tallownit burdis best a 
pyky low 1387 Maplbt Cr, Forest 57 The Pine tree is 
call^ holdfast or pitchie tre. 1742 in bth Rep DeP Kpr 
App ir, 120 The Black, Pitchy, Flinty Rock found imme- 
diately over coals 1845 Whittier Lumbermen viii, Pitchy 
knot and beechen splinter On our health bliall glow. x8^ 
\isu!:t Euf^pean Mor (1B77) 1 , 11 281 Nero illuminated his 
gardens duung the night by Christians hutning in their 
pitchy shirts, fig x68o Eng, Monarchy Freest State m 
World 7 AH puolick Monies passing through the pitchy 
claws of such State harpies, 

2 . Of the natuie or consistence of pitch ; tena- 
cious, viscid , bituminous. 

*SS* Huloct, Pitchye, or of pytche, ptceus 1389 Nasuc 
Pref Greend s Menaphon (Arb ) 7 The vnsauoiie sent of the 
pitchie sUme, 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet m A hmenist 
etc 298 Ever^ Hung that thicken*: the Fluids or reduceth 
thein to a pitchy Condition. 1839 XJac Diet, Arts 684 
Pitchy hydrate of iron, 

3 . Piat, Hist , etc. Of the colour or appearance 
of pitch ; dark-brown inclining to black; piceous. 
Hence pitchy-bhch 

kSsS %xKyx.Elevi Ifat Mtst,!! Megaioina serra,, , 

Shining pitchy black. 1844 Stcpiicns Bk Farm III, 779 
The chrysalis is pitchy-biown inclosed in a white woolly 
cocoon. 1870 Hookcr Stud, Plot a 412 Carex stneta 
Glumes in about 8 lows, pitchy, miarib gieen 1882 Gd 
Words 165 Deep black coals with pitchy lustre. 

4 7%-. *As black’ or *as dark as pitch’ ; pitch- 
daik, intensely dark j of darkness, Intense, thick, 
gross, 

ciS86 C’tess Pembroke Ps lxxvil xi, Light of lightnings 
flash Did pitchy cloudes encleare a x^a Greene Selttnus 
Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 261 But let thy pitchie steeds aye 
draw thy waine, And coale black silence in the woild still 
raigne. 16x5 G Sandys Trav 202 The pitchie night had 
bereft vs of the conduct of our eyes 1746 Hlrvey Medit, 
(1818) 265 How uncomfortable is deep, pitchy, total dark- 
1871 L Stephen Playgr, Eur (1894) xi 276 Stars 
shone out like fiery spaiks against a pitchy canopy. 

b. Qualifying black or dark, (More usually 
pilcA-darki see Pitch sb,i 5.) 

x8oo iVetval CAron, IV. 436 The night being pitchy dark, 
X834 Coleridge Tabled, 21 J une, Hans Sachsc in desciibing 
Chaos, said it was so pitchy dark, that even the very cats 
ran against each other 1 x^ Kipling and Jungle Bk, v. 
X 30 A deep, pitchy-black pool surrounded with rocks. 


0 Mojally * black ’ or defiling ; giossly wicked 
16x2 Dlkker Jf it be not goodVDxs, 1873 III 268 lue 
pitchy villaiiies there x8io Crabbl Borough vi 194 I he 
pitchy taint of gener.il vice you diead the touch 
6. Coitib , zs, ptichy-coimtmanced ndj. 

1396 R L[inciil 1 Dnlla (1877) 30 How patient then vould 
I cnduie the sniaiL, Of pitcliy countnanc d dead doing d.ut. 
Pit-Qoal. Now rme 01 arch [f. Pit sb ,^ 
(sense 6) + Coal,] Coal obtained fiom pits or 
iiimes (as clisUnguished fiom charcoaly Coal sb 4: 
formerly called also sea-coalt now usually simply 
coalt Coal sb, 5) See also quot 1883. 

X617 Mouyson /tin III 141 The gieatest quan title and 
best kind of pit-coales is in Nottinghamshiie 1686 ProT 
Stajffindsh 125 The Ilisloiy of Pit-coal, olherwKe called 
Se.i-coale 1747 Weslly Prun Physic (1765) 107 A Mud 
made of powdei'd Pitcoal and Water 1854 Ronalds & 
Richardson Chem, Peihuol (ed 2) I, 30 The former is 
called blown coal, or lignite, while many vaiielies of the 
lattei are classed together under the common name of bitu- 
minous or pit-toal. X883 Grfslly Gloss Coal Miningt Pit 
Ciya/ generally signifies the bituminous vauelies of coal 
aiUib* X73X Genii Mag 1 167 Proposes with Pit-Coal 
Fire to make Bar lion from Pig Metal 1825 J Nicholson 
Operat, Mechanic 734 A common pit-coal 01 other fire. 
Pite, obs var bights ofPiTonzJ. ; obs. 

f. Pity, Piteaole, obs. foim of Pitiable. 
Piteous (pi’lfss), a. Forms . see below. [HU, 
pyloStpiiottSi a OF. (12th c ) ptlosy (i3tli c .) pileuSy 
AF pilous « Pr. piddSf pilosy Cat, ptadoSy Sp. 
piadoso, Olt piadoso (It. pieioso) L type "^pie- 
ibs-us (med.L. m Du Cange), f. pietat-m Pikty 
(cf. -ITOUS) The regular phonetic form in mod, 
Eng. fiom Fr. would be pilous (from L. pieidsus)\ 
the i 3 forms in -musy dvous, ■‘ewouSy and the 7 forms 
in -ious, -yousy -eous appear to be Eng, develop- 
ments, the formei influencecl by words historically 
in '■uoasy -wousy or OE, adjs. in -wis \ the latter 
app. confoimed to the sb pildy ptlicy Pity. Cf 
mmteouSy dainieousy plenteous) also beautcousy 
courteous t nghieous ] 

A, Illustiation of Forms. 

a 3-4 pitos, pytos, 3-5 pitoua, -e, 4 pitus, 
”Bi (pytis, pufcus), 4-5 pytous, -e, pittows, 

X297 R Glcuc (Rolls) X0087 He deide m a pitous cos. 
Ibid X139S I>at was a pUos dede 13 . Cursor M 24014 
(Colt ) Ful pitus It was hat plaint c 1350 Will, Palerm 
iiBo He held he pytous pleint. 1362 Langl P, PL A, vii 
1 16 With suche pitouse wordes CX470 Henry Wallctce ii, 
i6z The playne compleynt, the pittows wementyng ! 1483 
Caxton Cold, Leg, 358/2 He was moche pytous, 

3-5 pituos, 4 pituus, -uose, -tua, -uys, 
-wya, -evows, 4-5 pituous, ^e, pitenoua, -e, 5 
pite-, pytevoufl, piti-, pityuous, pitteuoas, 
pytawous, -e, pytewya, 5-6 pytuous, 5-6 (8) 
pitnous, 6 pytuoiise, -uose 
It is not clear whether the difference between •enous, 
-evousy -ewousy is merely graphical, nor whether w, » are 
here the vowel or the consonant. 

? 4x300 Cursor M, 24014 (Edin.) Ful piluus it was hat 
plaint CX330 Pitevows [see B 2] CX380 Pituouse [see 

B. 1} crx4oo tr Secreta Secret y Gov Lordsh zo6 For his 
pityuous doynges. c x^o Cluon Vilod st 278 So meicyfull 
and so pytewys 1422 Pitteuous, piteuouse [see B. i] c 1440 
York Myst xlvi x88 With pitevous playnte, X442 T 
Becicington Corr, (Rolls) II, i8g Of your moost merciful 
and pituous grace. 1471 Ripley Comp Akh Pref 1. in 
Ashm, Theai Chem Brit (1652) 121 O pytewouse puryfyer 
of Soules 1S30 P^ oper Dyaloge in Rede wtf, etc. (Aib ) 144 
Their pituoub supplicacyon 1530 Falser 320/2 Pyluouse, 
one that hath pytie 1538 Starkey England ii, i 176 Such 
pouerty exercysyth weT the wtuose myndys 1738 tr, 
Guazzds Art Convenation 47 He began to groan and weep 
m a pituous manner. 

7. 4-6 piteus, 4 pytius, 4- piteous, (5 pyty- 
ows, 5-6 pyteous, -e, piteose, 5-7 pitious, 6 
pitiouae,pyti-,pitte-,pittiouB; pittieuxk (Some 
early examples of piteus are perh. disyllabic and 
belong to a.) 

13 Cursor M 24014 (Gott.) Ful piteus it was hir plaint 
i^^cAyenb, 144 j 7 e oher make|> |>e herte /uete and mildc and 
piteus c X400 Maundcv (Roxb ) x. 38 It es a piteous thing 
to beliald c 1420 Lydg Assembly of Gods 222 Now , sliewc 
your pyteous face cx/^o Promp Paro 402/x Pytyows, 01 
ful of pyte (//. pytevous, P pitiuous) ^489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn tv ip pe pyteouse tydynges ? a 1500 in Rel, 
Ant II 125 In this piteose myscheffe 1509 Hawes Vast, 
Pleas. XXX (Peicy Soc ) 147 Without that she be to me 
piteous 1532 Huioet, Pitiousand pitifull, X556 Aureho 
^Isab (1608) Pj, You have beane a litell pittieux XS90 
Spenser F Q 1 vii, 20 Her pitteous bait, 1598 Ibid vix 
VI, 6 O pittious woike of Mutability. 

3 (Chiefly Sc ) 4 petwis, -owiss, 5 petwys, 
petouse, -ows, -evous, -ms, petus, -lous, -uoss, 
5-6 petous, -eous, -e, fi petouss, -eouss, -ewous, 
-ewus, -uous 

CX37S Sl, Leg Smuts 1 (Pcints) 90 One crLt callyt with 
petowiss stewyne. [1375 Barbour Bruce in 553 Petwisly. 
<^5^0 Petwyijly [see Piteously 3],] CX420 Lydg Assembly 
of Cods 1144 With a peteous look, a 1450 Kni de la Tour 
(1868) 89 To be petous of pome men. c 1450 Holland I/oiulai 
41 , 1 herd ane petuoss appele. 1508 Dunbar TuaMmni 
Wentett 473, 1 am sa petcouse to the pur, 41x520 *— Poems 
Ixiv 13 Qunoispetewous [v 9, -ewus] deithe dois to my hart 
SIC pane, C1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S ) xviu. 30 Makand 
ane petouss mone. 

B. Signification. 

tl. Full of piety; pious, godly, devout. Obs 


e 1305 [implied 111 Pirrousi y i] c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 
3 7 rent IVytlt/ 120 Pe jmtuouse iiuiitir 3yve|> his body 
1382 Wyclif 2 Pit 11 9 The Loid knew for to delyuere 
piloii&e [1388 piteuouse, Yiilg pios] men of temptacioun. 
1 1393 Chaucer Gentilcssu 9 liuwe of lub vvoide, sobiu 
pUuus and fre 1422 [x.inocia SccfttyPriv Piiv, 138 
That suche a Spekeie be lyghtfull and Fittcuoub Ibid, 
220 He shal be piteuouse, cliAste, and lytill desyre company 
of women, 2570 Llvins Manif, 226/24 Pitxoiise, piusy 
misei tears 

2 Full of pity J affected with or feeling pily ; 
compassionate, merciful, tender : = Pitiful 2 ai ch, 

C13S0 Will Palerne 5488 So pitevows to he po«e hem 
prestili \o htip. 1300 Gowi r Conf III igo It sit .1 king to 
be pitous Toward his poeple and giacious 1483 Caxton 
G, de la Tom D iij b, A fr c hert and py teous upon ot hci mens 
peynes. 41X548IIALI Chi OH,y lien Y 62 The kyng like a 
piteous prince .. grauiitcil to IIiliu their askyng xfiaa 
Milton cxxxvi 77 He hath with a piteous eye ileJielu 
us in oui miseiy. C1750 biiCNbioNL Elegies 111 43 Pileoub 
of woes, and hopeless to leheve. 

3 . Exciting, appealing for, or deserving pity; 
moving to compassion ; affecting, lamentable, dc- 
ploiablc, mournful ; « Pitiful 3. 

4x290 [implied ill Pinousiy 3I 1297 R Giouc (Rolls) 
4180 A deuluol cry & a pitos vvcpmgc 13 , Citfsor M, 
X4097 (Gott.) A pituse plaint to ciist scho table. 1390 
Gowlr Lon/ 1 . 4<;, I .caste up many a pitous lok Unto the 
hcvcnc. 41489 CaxtoN Sonnes m Aymon ix, 225 'Hie 
piieouse histori of the four sones of Aymon 1508 Duniiak 
Flytingw Kemicdy 163 Tolukvpoun thygrysho peteous 
noil 1535 CovLUDALL 2 Mocc VI 9 A piicous tluiigc was 
It to se 1585 T Washington ti. Nicholtifs I oy. i.xx 24 b, 
'Too make lepoitof these pituous ntwes vnto the assieged 
x6s 3 II. CoGAN ir Pinto's Isav, 41 The piliuus cslalc 
whciem we had left that place. 1782 Cowri.K Liipin ij6 
Down ran the wine into the load. Most piteoiis to be seuii. 
X87Z R Rilis CatuUm l\iv 400 Lightly the son furgat lus 
parents’ piteous ashes. 1887 jluwbN Vug, YEnetd ill. 39 A 
pituous gioan fiom within sounds. 

b as adv, * 1’iteously 3. 

c 1369 Chaucer Detlie Blaunchc 470 Ful petuose pale and 
no-inynge red 1775 S. T Prati Libeial ()pm,->\\\\* (17BO 
11 X Compose iby gtiefs,..slop those tcais, Ciy not so 
piteous. 

t 4 : Paltry, mean; « Pitiful 4. Obs, lare, 

X667 Mil TON P, L, X. 1034 ’Ihat thy Seed sliall bruise 
The Scriienis bead , piteous amends, unless Be mvant [etc.]. 

Piteously (P^ l/ssH), adv. Forms : see I’itji.’ 
ous. [f, prec. + -LY®.] 

+ 1 . With piety; piously, devoutly, Ohs 

41305 Si, Edmuud Conf 248 \n E, E P (1862) 77 So 
pitoushche he wolde rede , & so gode grace hadde )^rto* 
1382 WvcriF AV 4 /fff xliii. 37 To nitn pUously dueiide fij88 
men doynge feilhfulil he 3 af wisdatn. X382 7 Uus a, sz 

That we. lyuc sobreli, and lustli, and piteuously. 

2 . With pity, compassionately, mercifully, kindly. 
arch, 

41368 Chaucer Cotnpl, Pile 18 (Tanner 3.16) Piiiouslyon 
her my eyn I caste. 1450 80 tr. Sett eta St.ctet 17 'Jliat 
he governe hem pitously and in loue 1556 J, Hi.YttOoi> 
Spider 4* F, Km 6 Three score piteouslie lo«lvt,as they tharit 
wold saue, 1855 Bailfy MysiiCy etc 20 X^is poor and ignorant 
km He piteously remembered eie he passed. 

3 . In a manner that excites pity to see or hear ; 
so as to call for or deserve pity; lamentably, griev- 
ously, sadly ; pitiably. 

41290 S, Eng Leg I 170/2232 lie ,l«id b® Monekus 
pitoushche hat^heo for him bedu 1297 H. Gtouc^ (Rolls) 
0240 Wel pitosliche hii wende allc to he kinge. ,& pilohheho 
bede, pat he ssolde vor codes loue ainendi sucnc dede*. 
4x374 CiiAUcrR A net d Ate, 169 Sheo wcopepe* waykhe, 
swooiiehe pytously 2375 Barbour Bruce iii. 549 'llui full 
pitwysly gan tell Auentuiis that thaim befell 1377 I.ANGI 
P, PI B. xviii. 58 Quod crist & comsed foito nwowc, 
Pitoushche and pale, 4x420 Lhron Vilod, cccixxxiv, 
And askede of hym some gode full iietw^sly. 1508 
"DMuvihitLameni/orMakmlsu^ [Death] has done petuously 
devour The noble Chaucer, of makatk flouir xsa6 Tmdm k 
Matt XV. 22 My doughter is pytiously vexed with a dcv}tl. 
42526 Frith D r.5^///.7»»;^/4^(j829)i6oTheyarei)iti ously 
deceived, that will prove purgatory by the texts of the Old 
'I estament. x^ Shaks, Tit A, v t. 66. x6ox Holland 
IViny II 376 He murdered most piteously so many gmxl 
Citizens 1848 Dicklns Domhey v, I.itlle Paul liegan to 
cry most piteously 1882-3 Itchtiffs ICntycl Relig, Knovil, 
I 193/2 His German poetry is piteously jioor. 

Piteonsness (pi twnes), [f. Piteous a, + 
-ivEss ] The ^alily of being piteous : a. merciful- 
ness (arch ,) ; D pitiahlcnebS, 

1390 Gowr R Cptif lU 210 It may l>e said no Pttousnts.se, 
Hot It u> Pusiliamitc, 2530 Paihgr 254*2 Pjteousiiesse 
Pi/evse/t*, a 1586 Sidm- y ( 1622) t VJ Sirs (answeru 
ne with a good grace, .iiid made the more agreeable by 
a certame noble kinde of piliousnesse) 1 Ace well >ou arc 
strangers, that know not our miserie x6o8 Machik Dumb 
Knight IV m Hazl. Dodsley X i8g Will have them both 
condemn'd inunediatcl>, Without their answerN. plaints, or 

S iteousness, 1862 Trollopk 0 >ley F, xlv, I#ady Mason.. 

inging herself upon her friendV neck, be^ed vith earnest 
pitcousness to be forgiven 

tPiteoustee, pitotifltee. Ohs 7 are, [a. OF. 
pitoseti ( ^pitcoseiiy pyteousncsbc * Pal&gr.), f. pUoSy 
piteux Piteous ] An act of |)ity or of juety. 

1382 WvcLiP Ecclns, xJiv to But they men of mercy bco, 
of whom the piioustees faileden not. 

Pitfall (prtfpP, sb. Forms: 4-5 put-, 4-6 
pyt-, etc. (see Pit ; 4-5 -falle, 6 -&ul, b-8 
-fal, 6- -fall. [app. f. Pit sb,^ + Fall sb.'^j OE. 
fealhy Ger.^/WS a falling trap-door, a trap In 
mod. use It IS jgenex^y tmn as a * pit into wbicit 
one may Ml kj 
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+ 1 . A trap for the capture of birds in which a trap- 
door or tho like falls over a cavity or hollow. Obs. 

138a Wycuf ycK V. 27 As a pit falle [1388 a net, elher 
a tiapj ful of bi aides 1483 Ang-b 282/1 A Pittfalle, 
dtici^ula, amtipnla, 1530 J?ALS(in 254/2 Pytfall for byides, 
hebfftfchet 1S93 Nashi. Chust's J\ 89 b, Foules of the 
ayre, though neuei so empty stomackt, flye not for foode 
into open Pit fills 1604 W TnuiLO Bacon's Profih, 
33t in Hn/l K J\ P, IV. 280 Now pitfalls aia so made, 
Tliat small biides cannot know them 1706 PiiiLLirs, PiU 
/alii a kind of Cm 01 Trap to catch Buds 

2 . A concealed pit mlo which animals or men 
may fall and be captured. 

, X387 Trbvisa // gdm CliolN) II 155 pc Pictes sodenhche an 
vnware fcl ouei he bammes into a wonder putfalle. 1398 •— 
Barth Be P R xvm. xUv (llodl, MS ), A caue o^r a 
dike IS made vndur he eih^ as it were n pittefalle in ha 
Kiephauntes w«iyti and viiiicwaie he falleh 
Kdi'M Decades 96 The dogge tygei chaunsed fyiste into 
this pufaul 1579-80 Nottin Plutarch (1595) xgo They did 
Imntu witde bcasles. with piLtufailcb ana ditches 1678 
JlUNYAN Pil&tA Ba The way was ,so full of Pits, Pitfalls, 
deep holes, and shelvings down there 17x9 Dc Foi: 
Ci u&oe 1. 171 , 1 resolved to try a Pitfall, so I dug several 
large Pits in the hlai ih, in Places where 1 had obserred the 
Coats used to feed, and ovei these Pits I placed Hurdles. 
X774C01.DSM. Arff IfisU (i77fi) IV. 290 'Ihesc animals me 
sutuolltncs lakcu in pit^falls, coveicd with gteen bianches, 
laid in those paths which the Khmoieios makes 183a 
I.Yi r r. Vrinc Geoi (i8()8) II iiu xlv 521 Open fissuies often 
SCI VC asnatuial nitfalls in which herbivoiuus animals perish. 
X875 Jowi.ii Plato (ed 2) II. 446 Crooked and tortuous 
paths ill wliiuli ninny pilfulls arc concealed. 

tS. All ftinbiish, or a natural ‘trap’ in which 
a force may be surroun<lccl and overpowered. Ohs, 
ax3,6i in Pol* Songs (Camden) X93 Tlicr hy were knulled 
y thcput*rallu,’Ilus corlcs ant barouns ant hucrc knyhtes 

* 4 . Jtg^, a. A * trap ’ or crafty device to catch by 
surprise the unsiispccling or unwary, b. Any 
hidden or unperccivcd danger or error into which 
n person la liable to iall unawares, 
a *S^ Sinurv A sir, ^ Stella xi, In her chokes pit thou 
didst thy piifall set. X84X Miuion Ch, Gavi i m Wks. 
iBsx 111 , til Tho Papists,., by this very snare and pitfall 
onmitaiinK the < cTuinontal law, fel Into that . suixistition. 
*78* Johnson Rambler No, 3:7s m Unlobs he is taught 
by timely piccepts.., and shewn at distance the pitfals of 
tumrheiy. *827 IIailam Const. Hist (X876) 111 , xvi. 288 
Wc..\vulk aniidst the Himics and pitfalls of the law. *86x 
Rat, Rev, aj Nov, 533 Ho may be merely a blundering 
Htutlent, who has tuinhlod into a theologhul pitfAll in the 
dark. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derhy^h, II, Intiod. 8 Tho pio- 
ctiring of A full tiatuorlpt has saved me fioiri nuineioits 
pil-fidiB. ^ ^ , 

Xluiice 3Pi*tfttlled (-fold) rr., full of pitfalls, 
x87d S, I.ANtrAt Poems (1884) 124 How I crubhed Cal-hvcd 
rebciliuns, pitUdied ircubonB. 

Pitfall (pbli?!)! P* pwc. sb.] tmns, 

a. To sot with traps or pitfalls, b. To entrap, 
ciibnarc. Also ftg. Hence Pitfalling//)/, a. 

14. . in Uhi. Coft.Ctiizen Bomhn (Camden) 4 The bottom 
of tlie da-he with yn Was pyttefallyd ij fptc evyr bytwyn, 
Ami i*vvry pytlrfallo a spore hygluhe That theie scluilde 
Ktonde muj man to fyglit. 1643 Mir roN Divorce Iniiw . 
Wks. 1851 IV to The w.i{cs of the Loid, strait and fauhfnll 
ns th<*jr/ue, not full of cranks and contradicliom., and pit 
falling dibiwiibuH. 

pi'tfold. Ohs. [f. Pit sh,"^ + Fold sh,^ : cf. 
/hfohu\ *■ PiTPAbii 1, 3 (from which it was prob. 
altered l»y popular etymology). 

*878 f’iiu«iiiYAiH>r///)VJw(iBi 7 l wr The enemy. JiriUed 
nbiimd we were takt„n in amtfold xs85 IIigins ymtim 
Homendaior 945/2 Dteihinum, VnUehneheti^ pitfold, 
or other mure to inirap birds ot Iwasii'S. 1632 J , Nasiib 
Qvaternia 25 How again with Ctesar to giue an enemy 
Iiasbugc Imumg him in a stiaite and pufulde, that he may 
take llic wore lulvaiUaRo of him in pniium , _ _ 

Fitful (pi tful). [f. Pn? sb^ + -pdl ] 

As many as fill a pit, otspec, the pit (of a theatre). 

x88o MtCAHTiiv Otvn Times IV. fxiv 43 1 Napoleon 
invited Tiilnm to Krfurt, that he might play to a pitfiill of 

Pitlx CpiW, Koimsj r-3ptlJa,4-5Pif)4-'7 
pyth, plthe, 4- pith, (4 pidh, piffbt, put, 5-6 
pytthe, 5 pyf, poth, Re, pioht, 5-7 pytho, 6 
pit, Se, pitht, ()~7 pitth(o). Mod. dialects have 
peth, peeth, plff, peff. fOK. /i}a, radically 
agteeing with MDiu pUie^ MLG., Wtns., 
hFiw., Ua. pit pfth of a tree or vegetable, kernel 
of a nut, etc. (cfl Vtv sh :-WGer. type Hipon-, 
^pippon*^ rcprcsciitcil only in the J.ow Gtjman 
group. The later development of sense is found 
only in ICng J „ . . 

h The central column of spongy cellular tissue 
in the btems and branches of dicotyledonous plants ; 
the medulla j applied also to the internal parenchy- 
matous tissue ol other stems, e. g, of palms, rushes, 
etc. ; and to a similar tissue occuning in other parts 
of plants, as that lining the rind in certain fruits 

xxxlv.B to Itet he ongmS of h®m 

2S!srAnf p 

site. iMcJeJ. Ilf!^ Bllnim ellww 

Beuttk. P* P. R. xvri.1, (Bodl. MS.), P»Bch« tteof» Wm . 

' (vttbes of riaahe'i. 1542 
Yalnuts] doth oomforte 


the biayne if the pyth or skin be pylled of z56« [see Pithv 
t] *673-4 Grew Amt TranKs i i. § 35 Withia the hol- 
low of tne Wood, stands the Pith 1776 Wn herimg A 
Plants (1796) 111, 52 Snbulana Leaves, semi-cylindncal, 
full of pith. X855DCLAMCR Kttch Gard (1861) X19 In boil- 
ing ripe manows, take out the pith and seeds 1884 F. J 
llRiTTEN Watch 4* Clockm. 198 The pith used by watch 
makevs to clean their work is the pith of the elder. Mod, 
This orange has too much pith and too little juice. 

2 The spinal * marrow ’ or cord \ m quol. 1653, 
Ihe brain substance. 

*594 T. B La Primaud Fr Acad 11, 357 The pith of the 
chine bone 1607 1 orsrLL Four/ Beasts (1638) 289 Some 
. do twine out the pith of the back with a long wire 1627 
May^ Lucan vi ^64 The pyth of Staggs with Seroents 
noiiiished Was mixed theie 1653 H Moan Anttd Aik 1. 
XI (1712) 34 This laxe pith or niariow in Man’s Head X74X 
Con^l Paul •Piece i. u 155 Take a Quantity of the Pith of 
an Ox. 1867 F. Francis Anghug 1 (x88o) 49 The bait con- 
sisting of a bit of pith (bullock’s marrow) 

Af ^$ 7J B Googc UereshacKs Husb. (1586) 20 b, The 
Gei manes doo m steade of doung, cast vppon it a kinde of 
pith and fatnesse of the earth. 

3 . Apjdied to various other substances forming 
the inner part or core of something, and thus 
analogous to the pith of a tree ; as 

+n» The ‘ aumb ' of bread Obs, b. The core of various 
epidei mat appendages, as featheis, hoi ns, and hairs fc 
=5 Diploc. oh. rare d. The imperfectly carbonized core 
of an iron rod 

а. cxi^BL Hawl^ng xnRel Aui 1. 302 Take a white 

lof .and Jcut her alinoste a too la the peth 1579 Langiiam 
Gard. Health (1633) go Apply the pith of Biead baked with 
Coliander seed r6oi Holland Pliny 11 280 They vse to 
lap It m the soft crum or pith of n loaf ai bread b 14 

r^c. in Wi -W ukker 588/ Ih. the pythe of a penne 14 
Norn ibid 703/36 Hoc ilmitt the pyf of the penne 1833-6 
Todds Cycl Anat. 1. 350/2 Both sides [of the shaft of a 
fcathei] enclose a substance called the pith. 2840 J. 
HuEL Fanner*s Comp 71 The piths of horns, or the residue 
of horns after the comb-maker has taken all that is fit for 
Ills use 0, *684 tr Bonet's Merc Commit m 81 In 
some places the Skull is simple, thin and pellucid, without 
any Piih. cU 1831 J. Holland Afami/ Metal I 231 If 
[the carbonising process be]onlypaUially effected the centre 
of the rod sull exhibits its duller non-hke structure, or pith, 
os the woilcmen call it 

4 . ftg. The central or inward pait ; hence, the 
essential or vital part (^aifything) ; spirit, essence, 
substance, qiiintesbonce. So pith and marrow 

r 897 K. /Eifrco Gregory's Past. C ix. 55 SmeageaS fieah 
& Sealitijatl on lucra modes lind moiiig god weorc to wyr- 
canne, ac on Sam pidaii bib oSer gehyded rK4oo Rom 
Rosc’jxji Nowlmue I you declared light Tliemenyng of 
the baik and lynde But now at eist I woIe bigynne To 
expownc you the pith withjnne 1434 Misyn Mending 0/ 
Lfje 123 bo bou may cum to pith of lufe. r5a6 Timdalb 
Heb. viu. I Of the thynges which we have sj^ken this is 
the pyth, 15s* T. Wilson Logike (1580) xo The pith of 
this woidc H ablins f can hardely be vtleied with one woide 
in this our tongue. 138X J Bell Iladdods Ausw. Osor 
183 b, Herein consistetli the whole pithe of our controuersi^ 
1603 SiiAKs. Aleas /or M, i, iv 70 1635 N. R Camdetis 

Hist, Elia, i 93 The very pith and marrow of sweet speech 
a 1831 A Knox Rem (X844) L 80 The verypith and mairow 
of Ml Wesley’s views 1877 Symonds Kenaiss It , Fine 
Arts (1897) III ii. 42 Within tho great cities the pith of the 
population was Latin 

To the pith, thoroughly, to the very core. 
*577-87 Homnsiicd Chroti III. 1127/a Shorthe after., she 
peifoimed hlr promise to the pith ^ 

б . Physical strength or force ; vigour, toughness ; 

might, mettle, ‘backbone*. , 

a X3CX1 Cursor M 2279? (Edio.) It semis al again kind hat 
manniB moiden fleis and bams , Haf mjje [» n pith] lif, 
ais koi hauid ar. c 1375 Ibid, 7090 (Fairf ) Po^ou his ha^ 
his strenght was made Atte *x mens pith be hadde e 1386 
CiiAuci R Wi/dsProl. 475 But Amalias .Hath mebiraft my 
beautee and my pith, 14^ Sm G^KiELa’wAmtys (S.T S ) 
287 In Ihair awiii propre pythe, and vertu of coips and 
itrenthe of membiis r X47S RaufCod^ear B63 Thay preis 
furth properly thair pithis to piufe x£^S Ascham I oxoyh. 
(Arh) tia Biasse, iron or style haue theyr owne stiength 
and pith in them Ihd 117 Newe alo wil sonc le^e his 
pith, x6ox Bp, W Bariow Seim. Panics Crosse 17 A man 
o( .Sampions puh. i68x Colvil (1751) 5S 

We’U both defend with all our pith 1763 Churcuill Ejbist. 
to Hogarth 33 Should love of Fame .Spur thee to deeds of 
pith. 1823 Byron r//«N vii. xviii, ’Mongst them were sevei al 
Englishmen of pith, Sixteen called Thompson, and nineteen 
named Smith 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped 11. la This 

[cursel.. Look the pith out of my legs 

b. Force, vigour, energy (of words, speech, etc.). 

» • « ^ \ 102 Some man will 

Udall 


c t$26 Fftinr Disput Pnrgaiofy (iBzq) *0* Some m 
think mine arguments to be of small pitn *54" 

Ef asm Par &ePref 13 He shall fele a certain veiiue 
and pith such as he shall not fele the lyke in any other 
bookes XS63 Mirr, Mag, Blacksmith x. In wyt he had so 
little pyth. 1828 Carlyle Misc (1857)1.209 Cod vigour 
and laconic pith. 1876 Spi/RGEON Commenting Matthew 
Henry . is usually plain, quaint, and full of pub. 

0 . Substance, substantial quality (of v^oids, 

Stn. So ful of puh «, .he 
mfttSe That swich a book^m Roinaunce Was neuer yet 
made In Fraunce. axsag Sicelton 58 It hath 

in it some pith *586 T B, Ea Prwumd, FrAcad, * *9* 
WiSi the whisthngof hps or hands shepheards c.'iuse their 
sbeepe to arise, or lie downe, hicause thw undei stand not 
au articulate or distmc^ speecl^ that hath^some 


XS90 ariSRREKwSS^^^^^^^ Aij. If thou finde not 

s2S pith or substance in the matters discussed 
7. Importance, gravity, weight; esp. in pbiase 
^ (gricU) pith astd inoweni^ or the like (after 

xl^*S^llAit8. ffMn, rtr I B6 Enterprises of great pith and 


moment. 1624 Bedell Lett, vl 104 Neaher is there any 
place of special 1 pith, that hath not beene obserued i8a6, 
J Wilson Hoct Amhr Wks 1835 I 91, 1 hae a secret to 
communicate, a secret o' some pUh ana impoitauce. 1830 
J W Crokcr m C Papers (1884) II xv. 85 We have seen 
ihe scruples . of one cabinet minister alter the whole 
course of entei prises of great pith and moment. 

8 atirtb, and Comb , as (in sense 1) ptih'hall, 
cavit/, -ceilf -coatf -cylinder*^ (m sense 2) pith 
bait, marrow^ pttddiii^\ pith-hhe adj, ; pith- 
drawn a (see quot ) ; pith hat, pith helmet, 
a helmet-shaped sun-hat made of the dried pith of 
the Indian Solah or Spongewood of Bengal 
{/Eschymm&ne asperd)^ hence called plth-hat- 
planii (Miller Plani-n, 1884); pith-paper, a 
paper made fiom the pith of vaiious plants ; pith- 
plant, the Chinese iice-paper tree {Araha or 
Faina papyrtferd ) ; pith-tree, a leguminous tree 
{Hertmmera Flaphroxyhn) of tropical Africa, 
having soft while pilh-like wood; pith-work, 
articles made of pith, esp oi Mschyn&nunoasp&ra, 
x8x2 Sir H Davy Chan Philos 126 Two gilt *pith balls, 
suspended upon strings of silk. 1849 Noad hlech icily 
(ed 3) X4 A cylinder of brass, supported on a glass stand, 
and furnished with a pith ball electroscope. xa73 Huxley 
& Martin Ehm. Biol, (1877) 7^ The medullaiy or *pith- 
cavity in the centre of the section Ihd., The *pitli cells, 
around the central cavity x87x Kingsley At Last xiii, 
Two 01 thiee blows with the cutlass, at the small end of the 
nut, cut off not only the *pith coat, but the point of the 
shell 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 308 The 
*pith-cyhnoers of the shoots, .are only connected by narrow 
medullary rays 1703 T. S, Art's Improv. i, xg Trees.. 
Rifi: or Cleft, or *Pith-drawn, as some call it, hy (ailing too 
soon, VIZ before they are Sawn asunder. 1884 J Macdonald 
in r<oih Cent June xooa With nothing on hut then ungainly 
*pith-liats. X889 T A. Guthrie Pariah i 1, Who’s the man 
who goes about m a ''pith helmet? 1S66 Treas, Bot. s. v 
AEschyiwnene, The *pitlv-like stem of M aspera is, used 
in India, for making hats, bottle cases, swimming jackets 
[etc j 1655 Moufbi & Bennet Health's Impr. (1746) *99 
*Pith-Marrow, runinng all along from the hinder Brain to 
the End of the Back none or Chine of Beasts 1834 G 
Bennett Wanderings IL 73 The *pith plant is procured 
from Oan-noam, nea* the pioviuce of See<huen, 1750 "St 
Smith Coupl Honsewt/e (ed, 14) 131 To make a *Pith 
Pudding; Take a quantity of the pith of an ox [etc.] *884 
Miller Plant 71, *Pith-tiee, of the Nile, Herminieia 
Elaphroxylon. 1887 Molonfy Forestry W, A/r 313 
Ambash or Pith-tree of the Nile... The wood is very light, 
and in the form of small logs is used by ihe natives to assu>t 
them in crossing nveis. 

Pith (pi])), V Also 5 (9) peth. [f preo. sb.] 
1 1 . ? To proTidc with pilh, give pith or vigour. 
Obs raierK 

14.. TundaWs Vis, Circimsiston 93 Hit is also myghty, 
It pethys fayre Ageynis wanhope and disperacyon. 

2 . tracts. To pierce or sever the * pith or spinal 
cord of (an animal), so as to kill it or render it 
insensible ; spec, to slaughter (cattle) in this way, 
1805 European Mag. J 000482 The practice of slaughtering 
cattle by puncturing the medulla spinali<i, or as it is now 
called, pitmng cattle, is extending tniough all parts of the 
Kingdom. 1806 Home in Phil Trans XCVI 359 In the 
common mode of pithing cattle the medulla spinalis only is 
cut through, and the head remains alive ^ 1875 Huxley & 
Martin EUm Biol. (1^7) 203 The pulsation of the h^rt. , 
should be studied in a Frog rendered insensible by chloiq- 
form or by being pithed. x886 P. Clarke Hem Chum xui. 
(ed ?) 184 ^ Now then, shall we peth it or shoot it ? says 
our butcher pro tem. 2895 Tnbhi 5 Jan. aa To pith is to 
remove the brain with a gutting knife, and then to pass 
—say— a stiff clean wire up the spinal canal to break up the 


airow. , , ^ 

}. To remove or extract the pith from. 

[8^ Ld, Haddo in Menu x (1866) 175 [Wei fish, paddlo 
the water, or pith rushes till dinner 
Hence Pitbed Cpitt) ppi, a , Pithing (pi*)>m) 
>L sb,, also aitrib, as in ptthing-pole, a pole 
xving a sharp blade at one end,^ for pilhmg cattle* 
tSix Yovatt Horsexx. 133 The opeiation is called pithing, 
5m the name {thepith) given by butchers to the spinal 
arrow. 1864 H. Falconer in Reader 5 Mar. soajn It 
vides into two long diverging arms (like the legs of 
pithed fiog) x886 P CURke New Chum xni, (ed. a) 184 
p jumps Tom on the bar overhead with a long pething- 
)le and with one plunge sends the cruel point with im- 
ring aim into the spinal cord 
Pitliagoreaii, Plthiaii, Pitlion^ Pithoni- 
Pithoxdst, etc. see Pyth-. 
t* Fithano l0|[y. Obs, [ad. Gr. 

:ol. u. 4), f. vi&aff-bs persuasive + -Aoyfa s|)eech, 
c. ; sec -LOQY.] * Persuasiveness of speech , the 
ie of spemous or plausible arguments. 
i6xs Byfield Exfi. Coloss ii. 4 Pithanology, which the 
lostle condemns, is a speech fitted of purpose, by the 
mse of rhetoric, to please and seduce Trapp 
cut xiu. 3 Hereticks have their puhanoW their good 
ords and fair speeches. *73 ®, A* Collier Cmvis Vmv , 
^ee True Philos 127 Called also by its Christian name of 
thanology, or science, falsely so called. 

Pit-head, -heap, etc. : see Pit 14 
Pithecanthrope (pipfkse'npr^iup). Also in 
r* and Lai. forms Pitheoanthropoa, -us. [f. 
-r. mBfjitos ape -f dvfiponros man.] a. An ape-man 
f man-like ape; name given by Haeckel (1868) 

1 a hypothetical link between the Apes and Man. 
, Pithecanthropus was afteiwaids adopted by E, 
mboia as generic name for an extinct ammal of 
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PITHBCANTHROPIO, 

whicli remains were found in 1891-a in the Pliocene 
of Java. 

xStO B R. Lankesteh tr. HaeckeVs ffisi, CrMi, II. aQ 3 
These Ape-hke Men, or Pithecanthropi, very OTobahly 
existed towards the end of the Tertiary period, 
Shibcxw JFtttal Philos 146 [Man*s 3 descent from a taded 
ancestor, to which he [Haeckel] gives the sodlogical name 
of Pithecanthropos or the primitive ape-man. xSSa tr. 
holy's Man hej Metals 17 Prehistoric man. .has even been 
sometimes called man-monkey, or pithecanthrope 
CuNiNGHAM in Mature a8 Feb 429/1 The so iml^d Pithe. 
canthropus is in the direct human linei itoo Gadow tr, 
Hmckeh Last Ltfik 24 Dr. Dubois exhibited the cranium 

of Pithecanthropus. 

So Pithecantliro'plo ? of or belonging to a 
man who acts like an ape; Pltheoa^ntlixopold tz , 
resembling or related to the pithecanthrope. 

1890 Cent Diet , Pithecanthropoid. 1897 O^m Court XI. 
asd The pithecanthropic mummery, colloquially called 
monkey-business, connected with closing one nostril and 
breathing through the other and then of closing both till 
the compressed columnar air-current is imajgined to bump 
against the triangular fundament of Kundalmi. 

Kthecian (piK sian), a. Zoot. [ad, P*. pithi" 
ttetty f. Gr. mOrjieos ape : see -ian.] Of or per- 
taining to Pithecia (Geoflfroy, 1812), the typical 
genus of the Fitheciins&j a subfamily of the CabidaSf 
S. American monkeys commonly called Sakis. 
So Vltlie'Giliie a,, pertaining to the Ptiheaitm. 

sSqo Cent, DicU\ Pitheciine. 1893 Aihenseum i& Mar 
34^3 The fundamental types of the molars are identical m 
man and the anthropoids, and the lower one differs entirely 
from that of the pitaecian and cebian monkeys. 

Kthecoid (pil>rkoid), a {sb) [ad. F. pithi- 
mde^ f. Gr. niOtjKos ape : see -OID.] Resembling 
in form or pertaining to the apes, esp. the higher 
or anthropoid apes ; simian, apelike. 

i86x Huxley in Mat fftsf. Rev, Jan. 67 The demonstra- 
tion of a pithecoid pedigree. S863 — MatCe Place Mat 159 
The fossil remains of man.. do not.. take us appreciably 
nearer to that lower pithecoid form. xB6$ — Preh, Rem, 
Catihn* 102 A cunous pithecoid variation, observed in the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee z88o x^ih Cent, Nov. 854 
Beyond the range of pithecoid intelligence.^ 

B. as sh An anthropoid ape ; a simian. 
xBoo in Cent Did, 

Fithecological (pijifkolp'dgik&l), a, nonce’Wd, 
[f. Gr. wi^Kos ape + -logical J Pertaining to the 
scientific study of apes. 

zSda ViscT. Strangfoed Selection (1869) II. tio Its pro- 
ceedings .were not of a truly geomapbical, so much as of a 
more or less authentically pithecological, character 

Fithflll (pi'hful), ct rare, [f. Pith sb, + -FUi.] 
Full of pith; pithy. (/iV. and/ 


, j tracing , , , 

By those that raised them presently are brought Beneath 
unseene x8io W Tenwant Pa^tsity Stormed (1827) 14 
Pickin’ out pithfu' texts, and strang. 

Fitliily (pi ’fib), adv [f. Pithy a, + -ly 2.] 
In a pithy manner. 

f 1 . In a way that goes to the pith ; thoroughly ; 
in substance or essence; essentially. Obs, 

J434 Misyn Mendutg of L}fe 122 Pithily clensld fro vn- 
clennes. 1435 — Fire of Z^ave 98 If we owr myndes fro lufe 
of creaturis py thely depart. 1539 Cromwell in Merriman 
Life LitU (iM2) II. 228, 1 . have pitbely weyed and 
poundred the deposicions and Relations, 1645 Milton 
Tetrach Wks. 1851 IV 221 It would be as pithily absuid. 
t 2 . With power or strength; mightily, Ohs 
iS»a World $ Child m Hazl. DodsUy I 250 , 1 am a prince 
perilous y proved, and pithily y-pight. 1573-80 Baket 
Ahi P 414 Pithily, vehemently. 1678 R Barclay A^ol 
Quakers v. ix 130 These did pithily and strongly over- 
turn the False Doctrine of their Adveti>aries 
3 . In leference to speech or wnting ; So as to 
express the pith or substance ; briefly and with 
fullness of meaning ; in few and significant words ; 
with condensed and forcible expression ; senten- 
liously, tersely, vigorously. 

1533 More DehelL Salem Wks, 1019/2 As thoughe they 
were wordes of such substancial effect, that I would not 
haue It appere,,that hee had written so piththely 
W Webbe Rnff Poetne (Arb ) 48 Marke with howe choyse 
wotdes It IS pithily described 1698 S Clark Script, yitst, 
XU. 62 A Passage wherein he expresses himself very per- 
tinently, pithily, and elegantly x8i6 Scott Old Meri, 
xvui.He next handled veiw pithily the doctrine of defensive 
arms and of resistance to Charles IT 1864 Sat Rev 475/x 
The knack of talking pithily—whicli means a knack of talk- 
ing pointedly, and more or less audaciously. 

Pithiness (pi’Jines). [f. Pithy a + -ness ] 
The quality or character of being pithy, esp m 
sense 3 of the adj, Fullness of meaning with 
brevity of expression ; condensation and foice of 
style ; terseness, sententiousness 
* 547 “^ Bauldwim Mor Philos (Palfr] 18 With such 
pithinesse in his counsels 16x9 R Waller m Ltstnore 
Fa^rs Ser, ii, (1887) II, 226 Much comendmge the giate 
pitthynes of your Lordships letters 18x3 JrrrcRSOw Wni 
(1830) IV. 225 Their version of the isth psalm is moie to be 
esteemed for its pithiness than its poetiy, 1863 J, G 
Murphy Comm Gen iv. 7 This sentence has all the pithi- 
ness and fatniliarity of a proverb 
Fitliless (proles), a, [f. Pith sh, -i- -less ] 
Devoid of pith ; having no pith. {}tt, and Jig^ 

*SSS W Watreman Fardle Facious 11 viii. 181 No yntke 
borne termes, nor pithlesse pratling. 1656 Trapp Comm 
9 Ttnu 111 5 Hollow professors are as hollow trees .tall, but 


pithless, sapless, unsound xyaS Ramsav Archers dt 7 *eriiftsr 
themselves 27 Pithless limbs in silks o'er clad 1817 Cole- 
BROOKC Algebra, etc. Notes & Illustr. p. xlv, Omitting 
superfluous and pithless matter 1879 Baring -Gould 
Germany II 273 Leaning on these hollow, pithless reeds 
Hence Fl’tlilessly adv, 

1884 J. Parker Apost, Life lit 217 If we speak it pith- 
lessly, it takes rank with any words short and empty 
Fl't-ll0le« sb, A hole forming a pit; a pit-like 
hollow or cavity. (In various applications: see 
qiiots., and senses of Pit sb.^) b. spec, A grave. 

x6ox Holland Pltny I saS Buds sprouting forth vnder the 
concauity orpit-hole of the foresaid loints. a 1625 Fletcher, 
etc Fair Maid Inn 11 u, 1 have known a lady sick of the 
small pocks, onely to keep her face from pitholes, take cold, 
strike them in again, kick up the heels, and vanish. 18x4 
Scott Wcev xvi, A black bog. full of large pit-holes, 
b 1621-3 Middleton & Rowley Changeling iv. 1 64 


(1834) IL 647 It IS common to fright children into taking 
their physic, by telling them that else they must be put into 
the pt hole 1896 Warvncksh Wd,'bk s, v , Babjrs dead, 
and gone in the pit-hole, [So in Eng. dialects, from Notts 
to Devon and Kent see E.D.D ] 

Hence Fit-hole to lay in the grave, to bury. 

1607 W S Piiniatne i B j b, All my fiicnds were pitt- 
hold, gone to Graues. x6ii Chapman Mayday iii, 43, 
I would see her pitboleCdJ, afore I would deale with her, 

II Fithos (pi*h?s). Gr, Aniiq, [a. Gr Trxflor ] 
A large wide-moulhed earthenware jar of spherical 
form, used for holding wine, oil, food, etc. 

1879 J. J. Young Ceram Art 27 The pithos occupied by 
Diogenes was cracked and patched 

Fitbsome (pi’Jsom), a rare [f. Pith sh, + 
-SOME ] Full of pith , vigorous, sturdy 

1864 Blackmorc Clara Vaughan (1889) 248 Her pithsome 
health and vigour. 

Fithy (pi’jji), [f- P™ + -T ] 

L Consisting or of tie nature of pith; abounding 
in or full of pith, 

1562 J Heywood Prov, ^ Rpigr, (1867) 192 The pithy 
pith of an elder sticke x6x6 Surfl. & Markh Country 
Far me 225 The inward substance white,, .without anie tast, 
, and smelt it hath none, neither is it ame thing pithie. 
X793B Edwards JYirf W Indies \\ v i 209 The body of 
the cane . . contains a soft pithy substance. x8ax Clarb vill, 
Mtnsir, II. 73 The pithy bunch of unripe nuts, 1853 G. 
Johnston Nat Iftsi JS Bord 1 96 [Elder] well known 
to every schoolboy.., who fabricates his popgun from its 
pithy branches. 1893 N ewton Diet, Birds 239 The rhachis 
[of a feather] is opaque, filled with a pithy substance. 

2 .^. Full ot Strength or vigour; vigorous, 
stiong; of liquor, strong, containing much alcohol. 
Now dial, or Obs, 

13 Cursor M 9384 (Cott ) Al-king thing was ]>an..Wel 
punier [«/ r mihtier] pan )}al ar now 1483 Cath, Angl 
" ‘ ’ ’■ 1530 Palsgr. 320/2 Pytny 


Pythy, vbi strange _ 

fitronge, puissant 1634 Markham A rckerte 1^ 84 A strong 
pithie kinde of Shooting, 1773 Fergusson CauUr Water 
111, On mair pithy shanks they stood. x8xa W, Ienkant 
Anster F iv, Some are Hush'd with boms of pithy ale 
3 . Full of substance or significance ; solid, sub* 
stantial; esp, of speech or writing: Containing 
much matter in few words ; expressing briefly the 
pith or substance of a thing ; condensed and forcible 
m expression or style; sententious; terse, (Now 
the prevailing sense.) 

More Suppl Soulys Wks 299/1 The sore pythye 
point wherwith he knitteth vp all bys beuy matter 1531 
Tindale Exp, X John (1537) 93 It is a shorte and pythy 
sentence to moue or admonyse 1371 Golding Calvin on 
Ps u, s Very piththie is this pronown I xSsy Sparrow Bk, 
Com Prayer {t^x) 74 These shoit but pithy Ejaculations. 
X754 Richardson Giandison (1781) Vl liiu 341 Finding 
something to say to each, in his pithy, agreeable manner. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inker xv, With one of her sharp pithy 
glances at Colonel D. 1803 J. C J rArransoN Bk Recollect, 
1 . 1. 13 He preached .a plain, short, pithy sermon, 
b iransf, of a speaker or writer. 

X548 XJdail Erasni, Par Luke xix, 150 That other man 
also was piththie and an earnest bidder of Jesus. 1693 J. 
Edwards Author, O, M Test, 235 The puhy moralist 
[Seneca] 1713 Addison Ct. Tariff p 13 In all these par- 
ticulars [he] was very short but pithy 1879 Geo Eliot 
Theo Such li 39 He was a pithy talker. 

Pitlabi’lity. rare [f. next . see -Ity.] Pitiable- 
ness , something pitiable. 

xM5 Carlyle I^edk GU xviii vii (1872) VI 1 . 221 Pitia- 
bilities of every kind. 

Fitiable (pl'tiab’l), rt Foims: 5pytoyablo, 
5-6 piteable, 6 pitoyable, pittiable, 7 pyty- 
able, 7-8 pilyable, 6- pitiable. [ME. a. OK. 
piteable^ (i3thc.),/z/zW<?, pitotable (mocl.F, /zfqy- 
abJe) pitiable (in active and passive sense), f. OF. 
piteerj pitier^ piioyer to Pity : see -ablb.] 

1 Deserving, worthy of, or standing in need of 
pity, exciting pity; lamentable * Pitiful 3 
1456 Sir G Have Law Arms (STS) 299 To ay justice 
with merci melle, efter as he seis cans piteable. rxaSo 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxx 114 Thees pytoyable thynces 
thusy-happed xijSS in Tytler //w/ Scot, {1864I IV. 142 The 
auditory did find her case not pitoyable, and her allegations 


PITIFULLY, 

X789 Mrs. Piozzj yourn France II. 353 For this pitiable 
exhiKtion, ships cut in paper, and saints cary^ in wood, 
we paid half a guinea each X849 Macaulay Eng,w, 
I SIX That great party .had now dwindled to a pitiable 
minority. 1891 Speaker ji July 36/1 The pitiable display 
of short sighted greed over the Factory Bill 
f 3 Characterized by pity : * PmFDL a Ohs, 
1303 Kalender of Shepherds li, Sweyt & pyteabyl as the 
beyr, ..dyspytful & prydful as the fasant. 

Hence Fi tiableness, pitiable quality or condi- 
tion ; Fl'tiably adv,,^ in_^a pitiable jnanner. 

] 

!i 

Geo Eliot F, Holt xiiii. We are so pitiably in subjection 
to all sorts of vanity. xS^ Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I, 41 
For all its weakness and pitiableness. 

Fitied (pUid), ppLa. [f. Pm v, + -edIJ 
Compassionated, lamented, etc. ; see the vcib. 
Hence Fi’tiedly adv, {fare), in a way or to a 
degree to be pitied. 

x6a7“77 Feltham Resolves 11 xlix 256 He is properly and 
pittiedly to be counted alone that is illiteiate, 1728 Kliza 
Hlywood Mme de Gomez's Belle A, (1732) II 214 A dis- 
lionourable Affair, in which his Glory, and at last his Life 
fell a necessary, but much pitied Sacrifice. 1851 Kuakw 
Stones Ven, (1874) I. i. 1 Led, through prouder eminence, to 
less pitied destruction. 

Fitter (prtisi). [f. Pity w. + -uni.] One 
who pities. 

x6oi Daniel Cw, Wars vi xiv, That which such a pitier 
seldom mends. 1650 R '^xKwwovi Strada's Lotv C iVarres 
vii. S3 The Favourers and Pittyers of the Cause. 1805 
Cayi 1 vSir W, Raleigh 11 . 90 Among his fi lends and piticrs 
in this his adverse fortune. x86o Emerson Cond* Lfe vii* 
iSS This class of pitlers of themselves. 

Fitifal (prtifiil), a, [f. Pitv sb. + -ruL.] 
fl. Characterized by piety; pious. Obs, rare, 
CX449 Pecock Repr, it. xviii. 262 Encrocc thow n^twinnes 
to pitefnl men [pm adau^e gratiam\ t^yo Llvjns JMantp, 
xmfi Pittifal,/}i»fy imstricors, 

2 . Full of or characterized by pily; compas- 
sionate, merciful, tender. 

X49X Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1405) ii.a86/a Thcnne 
this pytefull man • .dyde almesse x^ I inoall yas, v* it 
The lorde 15 very pitiful! and mercirull, 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm, Par, Matt, xx 100 Shewing his pielifuU aflecciun. 
1593 SiiAKa yohn iv. in. a The Wall is high, and yet will 
1 leape downe. Good ground, be pittifuU and hurt me not. 
X69X Wood Ath Oxon, I. 623 He was pitiful to the iioor, 
and hospitable to his neighbours, a 1716 Buckall Wks, 
(1723) I. 20 A pitiful and companionate Temper. 1875 
Manning Mission U, Ghost vil x86 Why did our Divine 
Master, pitiful and tender as He is, speak so sternly 7 

3 . Exciting or fitted to excite pity; pitiable, 
piteous, deplorable, lamentable, (ijsually, now 
always, of actions, conditions, sights, cries, or the 
like; formerly also of persons.) 

c x4^ Cav, Mysi (Shaks. Soc.) 236 This ded body that lyih 
here in grave, Wrappyd m n pctefull pi j ght. x^ Tindale 
'', c) IL 9x How pale and pitiful look f 


fruly pityable. 1835 Milman Lai Chr ix iv (1864) V 243 
The champion of injuied and pitiable women. X870 Miss 
Braddon Clov, Foot I, 1. 32, I found him in a pitiable 
condition. 

2. Contemptible, miserable : = Pitiful 4. 


1696 Piniiips (ed. 5), Pitiful, said of the Condition of one 
that IS reduc'd to great Misery, and excites Pity. x868 K. 
Edwards Ralegh 1 . xxvi 672 A pitiful account of his sorrows 
and perplexities. xByx Mokllv Vauvenargues in Crit, 
Misc, Ser. l (1878) 6 Ike pitiful fate of hib friend. 

*j b. as adv. Pitifully. Obs, 

1571 Campion Ilist, Irel, ix. (1633) x\n He was pittifull 
hurt with a gun. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. 11. 29 Ike God 
of louc that knowes me, how pittifull I deserue;, 

4 To be pitied for its littleness or meanness ; 
exciting pitying contempt; miseralily insignificant 
or trifling, despicable, contemptible. (Cf. miser- 
aide, wretched, in similar use.) 

xsBa Stanyhurst Ah.nets iv (Arb.) 95 Fcare shews pitfle 
crauens. 1598 Grenlwfv Taeitnf Ann 11. viu (1^2) 42 
Many <iuch simple and friuolous matters, and more mildly 
to terme them, pittifulL 1659-60 Pfi'ys Diaiy a6 Feb., 
A pitiful copy Of verses, x^ A Lo\j li. tr. Thet^enofs 
Trav T. 28 It is no more but a pitiful Village. X7yx 
ywtius Lett liv. (1820) 288 , 1 see the pitiful advantage fie 
has taken 1874 Li<iLE Carr ymi, Gsvyrnte I. iv. 130 when 
you talk such pitiful trash about rewarding mew 
6 . Comb,, as pUtfuUhearted, 
x 59 fi Shaks, x Hen, IV, n. iv. 134 Pittiful hearted Titan 
that melted at the sweete Tale of the Suniie, 
Fitifidly(pi‘tiIlili),tMfe. [f. prec. - i-ly li.] In 
a pitiiul manner. 

1 . With compassion; compasslonalely, mcrdfully. 
^*303 Brunnc Hand/ Synne 1494 (MS, Harl), ^yf 
he detnek pytyffully [df S. Dufiu, pytuu^lyl At hyfc demytig 
getyk lie mercy 15^-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayen Litany, 
Py nfully Iwbolde the torowe** of our heart. 26x2 T. Tav U»R 
Comm, Titus i 6 He shall more patientlyand pitifully deale 
against it x88^ H. V. Barnett in Mag, Art .Sept. 454/3 

thought pitifully of her in her afliir uon, 

2 . In a way that awakens or deserves pity; 
piteously, lamentably, wretchedly, miserably, 

cx4ao Siege of Rouen m Colkct, Load, Cii, (Gamden) 3 
Gonnys they schott with greteenvye, And many were smyttc 
pyttyfully c 1440 Alphabet of Tates 286 He hard a voyce 
cry betifuHie. 1568 OitAirroN Chron, II. 754 He was wib 
miscnarging of a speare,. . ptutfully ^yne and iMrought to 
death. t6M$ K. Long tr. Bardays Argents 11, x, 03 Hn- 
fully requesirngthesuccourofthepfissenby. xMBukvan 
I 127 They beat them pitifblly. X722 Ds WomPUgue 
(Rtfdg.) 117 She cry’d and kolc'd pittfiiUy. 0884 Manch, 
^am, 29 Mar. 4/8 The widow, wb^ career dt wedded 
happiness has been so pitiliilly cot short 

3 . Contemptibly, meBuly, meagrely j miserably. 
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16x3 PunciiAs Pzlgr-ifitrtge (1614) 2x5 Hei teaies (how piti- 
fall^r easie are they to some ?) 1638 Jumus Pmni A nczents 
aS To prove how pitifully pooie and ndiculous the fiist 
workes of Ait have been, 17x9 London & Wise Contj^l, 
Goid 243 Strawberry Plants in the second Year they bear 
wonderfully; but that being past, they produce very piti- 
fully. X74Z H WAiroLC Lett to Mann (1834) I 139 The 
Secret Committee go on very pitifully 

Pitifulness (pi tifiilnes) [f ns prec + -NESS ] 
Tile quality of being Pitiful, q v 
*587 Pjimer N viij b, I commende and betake my 

haiides to thy holinesse, bcsechynge thy pitifulnesse i66a 
Jik Com Pz ayer^ Prayers sev Occas ^ Let the pitifulness 
of thy great meicy loose us 1670 Eachard ConU Chzgy 32 
'I hey would soon tliscein. the pittifuhiess of their maitei, 
and the inipcrlinency of then tales and phansiLS 1702 C. 
Matiii r Mtmi Ch 111. in (1852) sai That piufulness and 
that poaceahkness which rendered litm yet futlher amiable, 
1884 W, a Liw.v in Coniemp Rett Feb. 264 Cbnstianity, 
pleaching pitifiilness and coiutesy. 1897 AllbutVs Syst 
Med IV S97 Sciofula: its frequenej^, its pitifulness, and 
Its maiiit^ of fail young lives, 
t PitiKina, pittikins, dim of Pity, after hodi- 
in Ods ' see Oni a, 

1604 ‘DncKLR lIoMsi \Vh, Wks 1873 II. 27 Gods my pitti- 
kins, some foole 01 othei knocks [cf 29 Gods my pitly, what 
an Asse is that Citizen] 

Pitiless (prliles), a [f Pity sh + -less.] 

1 W Uhout pity or compassion ; showing no pity; 
moiciless. Alsoy^^**. 

AEX4zaIIorcLrvi DeHe^, Pftur, 3306 Out of pitce,giowith 
mercy , JToi pitcelcs man can do no meicy. 1556 J IIj,y- 
wooo Rptder 4 FI Ixs 147 'I’o kepe al fiom plttelesse 
strife. x6o3 Siiaks Lcm hi iv. 29 The pelting of this pitti- 
Icsse sioi me, *703 Rowl Ulyms m i, Ihe Gods are pity- 
less 1856 Emi rson Fug Traits, Aluliiy Wks (Rohn) II, 
34 In i'ailMtiicnt, the tactics of the Opposition to resist 
cveiy step of the Government, by a pitiless attack 1882 
J, If RruNr Ref C/t, Rni*. Zl. 274 Ihe spirit of the times 
was niiilcss enough, 

f 2. Receiving no pity ; nnpitiocl, Obs rare, 
a x6x8 J, Oavics IViUes Pilgr, IxxvU, So, do I penshe 
piiilessc, tliiough Fcarc. 
licnee Pi'tUessIy adv, ; PPtllessness. 
x6xx CoTQR, Aifocmentf most cruelly, pittilesly. 1735 
Journos, Pt/f/eis/tess, 1848 W II. Krj.i.Y tr, £ Blanc's 
Jh\i, Ten V IF, 353 lie was pitilessly diagged along the 
passages, up or down the stalls. 1835 Mii man Lai Chr, 
XIV VII, (t8o j) IX 237 Thei^itilessness to the poor, 

Pitill ; SCO PiTTEL, Pitle, vai. Picjiitlei. 
Fitless (pi tU‘s) ,a [f. Pit I + -less ] 

Having no pit • in qiioU , said of a llicalie 
189s Daily Nnv\ rr Nov 6/4 The leconstnictcd and no 
longei pit less Opeia Comupic. 1903 Daily Lh? on, 19 Dec. 
5/? 'J'lit* puyectois of new and pitless playhouses. 

Pit-maker, etc. : sec Pit sb,'^ 14 
Fitmau (prtm&ii). [f. Pit sb,^ + Man sb i] 
fl. The digger of a pit or common giavc. Ohs, 
X609 J Davii^ I/Hutours Heaven on E, (Grosart) 46/2 
The curemonic at their Rurialis Is Ashes hut to Ashes, Dust 
to Dust; Nay not so much; for strait the Pitman fallos 
(if he can stand) to hide them as he must. 

2 . A man who works in a pit or mine, esp a 
coal-mine ; a collier, (In some localities, applied 
spec, to the man who attends to the pumping 
machinery in the pit or shaft.') 

X76X Ilist, \x\Ann 82/2 A large body of pitmen came 
into the town. xSji RAniiAGi, Econ Matiuf, xx. (ed. 3) 202 
A (luef Pitman has cli.uge of the pumps and the apparatus 
of tin* shafts. X863 Kingsi i.y Waieidiah i. ii They passed 
tin ougli the pitmen's village. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, 
Pitman {Cot man employed to examine the lifts of 

pumps and the di.ainagc xSpi Labour Commission Gloss , 
Pitmian, a collici as distinguished from a miner ..This 
distinction, has not of late yeats been closely preseived 
The iiixm pitman was foimerly applied to eveiy worker in 
a colliery, from the ' tiapper^ to the ‘ liewer \ 

b. allrib, ^ as t pitman candle, a mmer^s lamp. 
*6^ H. MosiBlry llenlmg Leaf 30 Set not up a pit-man 
Candle in a stately room. 

3 . The man who stands in a sawpiL and works 
the lower end of the saw ; a pit-sawyer, 

1703 Moxon Mech, Pxeie, rot With the Pit*Saw they 
enter the one end of the StiiFT, the Top-man at the Top, and 
the jPit-iimn under him 1879 Lumbermans Gas, 15 Oct , 
The light thin saw of the pitman. 

4 . One of a race dwelling m pits. 9 are, 

1894 JP'esim, Coe, 30 Jnn, 3/3 The little pit-men who 
seem to have been the real aborigines of Ye^o, conquered 
by the Amu 

6, {transj, fiom sense 3.) In machinery, the rod 
connecting a rotating with a reciprocating part, 
and comnuinicating motion from one to the other; 
a connecting-rod Chielly U, S, 

1846 WoRCCsTrR, Pitman . an appendage to a forcing pump 
1847 Wi QSTi R, Pitman, , 2. '1 lie piece of timber which 
connects the lower end of a mill-saw with the wheel that 
moves It i860 A’cf Amer Aug 96/r [The] pistons are con- 
nected Ijy piston rods d with pitman^; e with the emniktiff 
x8^ WuBSTVR, Pitman,,, thtt connecting rod m asaw mill, 
also, sometimes, the Lonnectmg rod of a steam-engine, r88r 
Metal iPorlti No. 24, 373 It is preferable m high-speed 
engines to make the piston and cross-head as ligiit as possible, 
and put the weight into the pitman or connecting-rod. 

b. altnb, as pttimn-boXy -coupling, -head, 
-press, -strap : see qiiots. 

X8715 Knight Diet, blech,, Pitman box, the stirrup and 
brasves which embrace the wrist of the driving-wheel 
PiimancoupHng, a means of connecting a pitman to the 
object which it drives, . ,Pitmandiead, the block or enlarge- 
ment at the end of a pitman, at which point its connection 
is made to the object by which it is driven or which it 
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diives, 1879 Luwbcrtnan's Gass, 13 Aug 8 The Lee Mill 
came to a stop .by the breaking of the lower pitman strap 
and trunk to the gang 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Siippl , 
Pitman Press, one working by pitm.an connection with a 
shaft, instead of eccentric or other equivalent. 

Pit-mari-, -martm, etc. • see Pit sh l 14. 
Fit-mirk, a Sc, and north, dial [f Pit sh I- 
+ Mmic a ] As daik as a pit (or as the pit, hell : 
cf Pit sb 4) ; intensely dark, pitch-dark. 

1728 Ram«5av Monh ^ Miller's Wife ao It fell late, And 
him benighted by tiie gate 'lo lye without, pit niitk, did 
slioie him, He couldna see his thumb before him x8is 
Scott Guy AT, \i, It’s pit muk, but there's no an ill turn on 
the road but iwa xSSfi STCvrNSON Kidnapped 111 20 
Neither moon nor btai, sii, and pit miik 
Pit- mouth seePiT 14. Pito^var of Pita, 
Pitomie, obs. humoious aphttic f. Epitome 
t Pitot. Obs rare, [Oiigm obscure : cf, PiD- 
DOCK.] app, A Ta7or-sliell 
x6xi CoTGR , blanche de cousteau, the Fitot, along, and 
round shell-fish 

Pitous, -tee, obs var of Piteous, Piteoustlb. 
Fitpaxi (prtpaen). Also 9 pittpau. [? Native 
iiame.J A long flat-bottomed boat hollowed out 
of the trunk of a tree, used in Central America ; 
a diigout, 

t7p8 Cot. Barrow in Naval Chron (1799) I 247 Canoes, 
doiies, and pit pans. x8xo Ann Reg 73 V* The Pit-pan 
being flat-botlomcd, the Dory lound. STCFIirNS 

Ceuir, Aiiuf 8 We made an excursion in the government 
pitpan Ouit w.Ts about 40 feet long and 6 wide in the 
centre, running to a point at both ends and made of tlie 
trunk of a mahogany tiee X897 Outing (XJ, S ) XXX. 
24 8/2 They cai ried me quickly to the nvei , where a pit pan 
was in waiting. 

Pit-pat see Pit-a-tat 

Pit-saw, -sawyer, -stone, etc. : see Pit sh 1 14, 

II Fitta (pi ta) Ormth, [mod.L., a Telugu 
pttla anything small, a pet] Name of a germs 
of passerine birds, type of the family PtUidse, 
the Ant-thrushes of the Old World, species of which 
inhabit China, India, and Austialia, and one, P, 
aitgoknsts, the W, Coast of Africa They aie 
remarkable for then vmd colouring, stiong bill, 
shoiL tail, and long legs, and range xn size between 
a lark and a jay, 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII 194/2 Piiia Gzgas, Giant Pitta 
1894 Ni wioN Diet, Birds 728 Few Birds can vie with the 
Pittas in biightly-contiasted coloration. x8^ List Anim. 
Zool Soc Lend 303 1898 Morris Austral Eng 357/1 

Hence Pl'ttid, any bird of the family Pithdm ; 
Pl’ttine a„ of or belonging to the genus Pitta , 
Pl‘ttoid a,, allied in foim to the pittas. 

1890 Cent, Diet,, Pittme, 1895 FwiKs Stand Diet, 
Pittid, Pittoid 

Fittacal (pi’tak^l). Chem. Also -call, [a 
Gei. pnllacal (Reichenbach 1835), f. Gr. uiira 
pitch -h iraXds beautiful, «dXXor beauty.] A dark 
bine solid substanceobtained from the lugh-boiling 
portions of wood-tar. 

1835 Thomson's Recot ds Gen, Sd I. S4 On Pittacal, a 
new dye-stuff. 1838 T. Thomson Chem, Otg Bodies 735 
Pittacall IS without smell, is tasteless, and not volatile. 
x866 Watis Diet C/tem IV. 661 Pittacal appears to have 
decided basic characters, for it is dissolved by acids and 
precipitated by alkalis 

Fittance (prlans) , sb. F orms ; 3-<S pitaunoe, 
4-6 (8) -aaoe, (4-6 pyt(t)-, pet-, -anoe, -aunce), 
6- pittance, (6 -ans, 7 pettanoe, pxttens). [ME. 
pita[ti)nce, a. 0'^,ptia9ue, pittance, app, the 
same woid as piiame, pietame pity, ad. £. type 
'^pieidntia, denv of pietds (see Piety), recorded 
1317 in sense * pittance* (so ined.L. pidaniia, pit- 
{t)anita, etc.), whence also Pi. ptlattsa, -za, 
piedansa, ptdmtza pity, Olt, pietama pity, later 
pittance, Sp, ptiama pittance, salary, OPg. pttan^ 
charity, later pittance. (A pittance was often pio^ 
vided by a charitable bequest to a convent) 

Other deiivations have been suggested, as Gr. irm^iov 
tablet, billet, med.L pieta a small com of Poitou, and the 
root petU of piece, etc See Diez, Scheler, Litlid, Skeat, 
Kilrting No 7106 ] 

1 . A pious donation or bequest to a religious 
house or order, to piovide an additional allowance 
of food, wine, etc., at particular festivals, or on 
the anniversary of the benefactor's death, in con- 
sideiation of masses ; hence, the allowance or dole 
itself, also, the anniversary service. Also/^. Now 
only Hist, 

astzi Ancr. R J14 Hwar was euer ijiuen to eiii blod- 
letiinge so poure pitaunce? Ibid, 412 Foigoo enne dei our 
pitaunce 1303 K. Brunnf ffandl Synne 10446 Sjmge me 
a messe For a man hat dede ys ; And at myn ese he shal 
haue, To a pytaunce, hat he wyl crane c xgM Chaucer 
Prol 224 He was an esy man to yeue penaunce Iher as he 
wiste to haue a good pitaunce. csi^^ Godstim) Reg 605 
To the said mynchons, euery yere in the day of his atini- 
uersary, xl shillings, to a pytaunce into mynde of his 
sowle. X463 Bitty Wills (Camden) 16 io eche monk .. 
xij d, and a petaunce amonges them, eche man a french 
ioof and a quart wyn ^ Melustne 337 Raymondyn 
dyde doo send to hys bretbeien hermytes besyde theire 
pytaunce other meetes for tecieacion. 2737 Ozell ;?«&- 
%is III xxih X43 To bequeath to those good Religious 
Fathers .. many Pitances. 1888 Milman Si, Patds vii. 


X35 Each member and servant of the Chapter received 
hm poition or pittance. 1904 Ch Times 29 Apr 569/1 The 
pittance was an occasional relief to the usual strict dietary 
in the way of some exceptional or extra food or delicacy 
In not a few monasteries there were special endowments for 
certain pittances, usually of eaily 01 igin. 

h A charitable gift or allowance of food or 
money; an alms, dole. 

ci4ia Hocclevc De Reg Pnuc 4513 Thow J>at ..to be 
nedy jeuest no pitaunce. 14x3 Pil^ AVwt//«e (Caxton 1483) 
1 XV J3, 1 preye of youie merytis superhabundaunce as 
grauntyth me of almesse somme pytaunce, x8ia S Rogfrs 
Zolnmous 13a A Pilot Stopt to solicit at the gate A 
pittance fer his child 1838-9 Fr A Kemble Resid tn 
Geotgia (1863) 92 Their usual requests for pittances of food 
and clothing 

2 . A small allowance "or portion of food and 
clunk, a scanty meal; scanty rations or diet. 
Also^ Now 9 are 

1300 Gowfr Conf III, 31 Min Ere with a good pitance Is 
fedd of redingc of romance Of Ydoine and of Amada<5. c 1430 
Lvdg bhn, Poemt (Percy Soc ) 45 By sotyl ciafte a moisel 
or pitaunce, A rustilei shal sone be redy founde X540-X 
El\ot Image Gov, (1556) isab, Such a small pitaunce . as 
nowe oui servauntes would disdeigne. 1578 Lht Ptayetsm 
Pnv Ptayers (1851) 520 0 sacred pittance of our pilgrim- 
age. A, Day Lng, Secretary 1 (1625) 28 At night 
againe bauing eaten some small pittance of supper c x6xz 
CiTAFMAN Ihad XI 547 She seru'd a holsome Onion cut 
For pittance to the jxation, 16x3 R Cawdrey Table Alpk, 
(eel 3), Piiicmce^ shoi t banquet 1647 Tbafp Comm r Cot 
1 28 {Poor men] have but prisoners pittances, which will 
keep them alive, and tbars all j6g6 Phillips Fed 5), 
Pittance, any small pioportion of Biead, or Meat 3870 
Bryant lhad xii. 520 Some just woman . spinning wool,., 
tliat slie may provide A pittance for her babes. 

b. An allowance, remuneration, or stipend, by 
way of livelihood. Usually connoting its scanty 
amount or bare sufficiency. 

17x4 Anp, King in Ellis Ot ig Lett, Ser ii IV. 292 That 
countiy yields a clergyman but a small pittance 1771 
Gray in Corr w Nicholls (1843) 120 Our good uncle Toby 
will have about four hundred pounds a jeai, no uncomfort- 
able pittance I 1781 Cowper Truth 321 Yon cottager, . 
Just eai ns a scanty pittance. 1833 Hr Martincau Manch 
Sit the IX 101 The most skilful work fourteen hours a day 
for the pittance of one shilling axSSz Buckle Cwi/is, 
(1869)111.11 86 The Protestant clergy .had only a miserable 
pittance whereupon to live. 

3 , Asmall portion (qfany thing) allowed, furnished, 
or obtained ; a (smaller sparnig) allowance, share, 
or allotment. 

x6x6 SuRri. & Markii Country Fanne 4 The well- 
instructcd and modest Householdci contentethhimselfe with 
. such Pittance, Grounds, and Seat as falleth vnto him 
1644 Milton Areop (Arb) 51 If every action which is good, 
or eviU in man at ripe years, were to be under pittance, and 
presuiption, and compulsion, what % ere vertue but a name? 
1696 WiiiSTON Th, Earth (1722) 62 Tts uncertain whether 
even that pittance of time can faiily be allow’d to it, X749 
Fn LHiNO Tom Jones ii in, Her small ^pittance of wages 
1841 Mr ALL in Noncenf, I 40X The miserable pittance of 
instruction, the coarsest rudiments of knowledge. 

b A snuall portion, number, or amount; a 
small proportion of a whole. (Often with some 
notion of allowance or allotment ) 
xs6x 'T. Norton Calvin' 5 lust, in v, (1634) 322 The pardons 
doe biing out of the storehouse of the Pope, a certame 
itance of grace, x 655 Fuller Ch Hist, v. 1 § i Divine 
rovidence, piesetving the inconsiderable pittance of 
faithful pi ofessois against most poweiful opposition 1690 
Locke //;«« Und iii vi (1695) 24 1. What a small pittance 
of Reason and Xi uth, is mixed with those huffing Opinions 
177a Monro in Phil Trans, LXII 22 Theie may be a 
pittance of a calculareous maiine salt m the yellow ley 
1856 Emerson Eng Ttaits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 
129 The priest who receives ;^2,ooo a year, that were meant 
for the pool, and spends a pittance on this small beer and 
Cl u mbs. 

tFi'ttance, ^ Obs [f. prec sb.] t7an5. 
To give a (small) pittance to ; to allowance, 

1647 Trapp Comm Rev vl. s That men should he stinted 
and pittanced 1650 Elderfield TytJies 157 Gods minister 
onely is pittanccd of what may keep him alive 
Fittancer (pi’tansaj). Obs, Hist, Foims: 
see Pittance ; m 5 -ere, -eere, -eer, 8- -er, (9 
pxetaneer, pitanciar, -ler), [ME. pttmtncere, 
ad. OF. ptanezer (1297 m Godef,), in ined.L. 
piiantidnus^ f. P ittance : see -eb 2 .] 

An officer in a leligious house having the duty of 
distnbuling find accounting for the pitlances. 

X426 Lydc De Guil, Ptlgi. 22238, I am Sowcelerere Off 
this place, and Pytauncere CX430 Ptigr.'Lyf Manhede 
IV. xliv (1B69) 196 be ladi ,, is pitaunceere of heeie nine, 
and suthselerere [Fr La dame est pitanciere de cyens). 
X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 34 But ijif of rwte to the 
Petaunseer. 1706 Phillips, Pteianiiartus, the Pittancer or 
Officer in Collegiate Churches, who was to give out the 
several Pittances, according to the Appoiiitment of the 
Founders or Donours. xOTi N, 4 Q, 6th Ser. IV, 20/t The 
abbot, the pittancer, the chamoerTaiii, the sacristan, and 
the cook all had sepaiate estates assigned to them for their 
maintenance. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars 127 The 
western buildings weie dedicated to the pitanciexs and 
kitchener’s offices, 

Fittaneexy (pi'tansSn). Obs, exc, JHtsl. In 6 
pitensarle. [ME a. OF. ptiattcene, f. pitanaer 
PiTTANOEB , see -ERY. lajcitd,!,, piianhdria.‘\ The 
office of the pittancer of a convent; the estate 
belonging to this office. 

1584 Abingdon Ace (Camden) 167 A parcel of land and 
marsh called the Pitensaiie. [x89a Kirk Ibid, Introd 36, 



PITTAKOY. 
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PITUBI. 


^ ltd WAS laid out * about the gates and bridges m the 
Pittancery that is, in lands belonging to the office] 
tFlttaucy. 05s rare In 7 pitancy. [ad. 
med L. pitmina see Pittance ] = Pittance s5 i . 

a 164s Habimgton Surv* Wotc, m Proc I Parc HisU Sac, 
III. 520 Assyned to the Sacrist of the Cliurche of Worcester 
, three marckes towards the Pitancy on the anniveri»ary of 
Kinge John 

t Pittar(d, pittart, obs forms of Petard 
1603 Reg‘ Privv Council Scot. VI sio A maist deieistable 
and unlauchfull ingyne of weir, cal lit the pittart, 

jPitted (pi ted),_^/. a. [f. Pit v +-ed 1; in 
sense i paitly f. VlT + -ed 2 ] 

1. Having pits or small depressions on the sur- 
face; nifiiked or spotted with pits; f dimpled; 
spec, in ^Sot. of cellb, ve‘^els, etc. (see Pit l 9 c) 
Also, marked with small-pox . see Pit v. 4 a, 

4x050 in Thorpe Chaiierc 550 Ic scan nunon breSer. , 
tes swuidca iiud ham pyttedan hiltan 1:530 Palscr. 320/2 
PyUed as a manneit chyniie \&^fosselu 1^ Hudson Du 
PoftMi* ^udiih IV 3SX Her pitted cheeks apeide to be 
depaint With mixed rose and lillies sweet and taint. 1776 
Withering Bni Plants (1796) IV 54 Leaves pitted, 
downy underneath 1857 HiNrarv Eiem. Bat Fig. 479 
Fragment of a pitted duct 1859 Tcn n\ son Vivieu 394 1 he 
. little pitted ^eck in gainer’d fiuit 1861 Bentlev Man. 
Bot (1870) 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels constitute by their 
combination Pitted Tissue 

2. Placed or planted m a pit. 

1799 J. Robertson^ Agric. Perth 242 The best method of 
planting pitted trees. 

8 . Matched against each other : see Pit v. 3 , 

1852 jEReKA AiMtcg- 1, xxiu. 193 The long pitted deadly 
foes. 

tPi'ttel, pitill. Obs. Forms, r pyttel, 
pittel, 5 pitiU (cf 9 dial piddle, pickle). [OE. 
pytUli pdtel hawk, in bUn\a-pyUel * mouse-hawk 
perh, f root putt- of Puttock the Itite ] A bird of 
prey; app. the Marsh Hamer (jCtrct7zns mHgi72o- 
stts ) ; but perh., like ptUtoch^ applied also to the 
Kite, and the Bald Kite or Buzzard. 

CXOO0 Mlfric Voc in Wr-WiUcker 132/38 Scoricarms, 
bleripittel a ixoo Agi^. Voc ibid 287/8 Sortcarius^ bleiia 
pyttel £1450 Holland Motulai 642 Ihe Pitill and the 
Pype Gled ciyand pewewe [Cf. 1863 Barnes Dofset 
Ghss 54 Dun-piddle The kite or moor buzzard. 1873 
SwAiNSOK Weather Folk-Lore ii 2^2 It is said in Wiltshue 
that the marsh harriers or dunpickles. alight 111 gieat 
numbers on the downs before ram ] 

Pitteous, -euous, etc, obs. ff, Piteofs. 
Fitter (pi tsi) , sh U. S. [f Pit ^ + -eu i ] 

a. One who removes the pits or stones from fruit 
[Cent, Did. 1890 ). b. A mechaniL'il device foi 
doing this. 

1884 Knight Mech Diet. Suppl. 359/1 Hatch’s pilter 
splits the fruit and removes the pit 
Fitter (pi tar), v. ? dial. [Echoic, wUh fre- 
quentative form cf PATTEB Z/.f Twitteb Zf,] 
intr. To make a rapid repetition of a monosyllabic 
sound in quality approaching short z, as m the 
sound made by the grasshopper, or by a thin stream 
of water running over stones. Hence Pi tteimg 
ppl a. ; also Fitter sb., as name of a rivulet 
ai^ Greene Selimns Wks (Giosart) XIV. nii The 
brooke..when his pittenng streamer are low and thin 
41635 Herrick /C Ole?a»‘s Feast Wks. 1869 II 471 But 
that dier was in place to stirr His her the pittenng grass- 
hopper, 'ihe meme ciickett, puissing Eye. 16^ G. Tookg 
Aufia Dicata, Pious Turtles 3 At whose foot some ptttenng 
Rillet wound 1803 J 'Lesnwn Scenes In/aneyX 141 Pittenng 
grasshoppers pme giddily along the glowing hill 
*546 Yorks. Ckaniiy Snrv (Surtees) II 305 One little 
sprynge called Wragby Pytter. 

Fltteraro, obs. variant of Pedbebo. 
Fi‘tt 6 r-pa*tt 6 ryrd. ijsdv^ [Reduplicated from 
Patter v I and \ implying rhythmic repetition.] 

1. Rapid repetition of words , sometimes applied 
to rapid and mechanical repetition of prayers. Cf. 
Patter 

1435 Cast Perseu. 260 ^ in Macro Plews^ Jene qiveiie. 
with nyr pytyr.patyr, hath al to-dayschyd my sJcallyd 
skulle I 15OZ Q aesther (1873) 30 So they from pytter 
pattonr, may cume to tytter totur Buen the same pylgnmage. 
2 An imitation of a rapid alternation of light 
beating sounds, as those made by lain or hail, 
light footfalls, etc. a orig. as adv. 
iBjg Drvden Trothts ly it, Pfaith, pitter patter, pitter 
patter, as thick as hail-stones 1839 Thackcray Mmot 
G akagan viii, Pittei patter, pitter-patter • they [bullets] fell, 
b as A designation of such a sound. 

1863 R Buchanan Undertones i, vii, I he and hearken,.. 
"'1 the tinkling clatter, Pittei, patter, Of the ram On tin 


to be the tramp of a dock of sheep 

Fi*tter-pa*tter, v. [f. as prec. sb.] 

1 . trails and zidr. To patter 01 repeat in a rapid 
mechanical way. Cf. Patter z/.i 

axyo6 in Watson Call Scat Pae/us 1. 48 The Cleck 
Geese leave off to clatter. And Priests, Maria’s to pitter 
patter 18x9 W Tehnant Papistry Storm'd iv, (1827) 134 
Sic Fieir began wi’ blitter-blatter His piay’rs to saints to 
pitter patter. 

2 . mtr. To beat with a rapid alternation of light 
taps or pats, as ram ; to palpitate. Cf Patter 

a 179s Ld, Hailes Qam.) x8^x8 Jamieson, Piiter-patierf 
to make a clatteiine noise by inconstant motion of the feet , 
t8^ Bhockbtt Ph C, Gloss t Pilierpaiter^ to beat m- J 


cessantly, like rain. 1891 S G Scrivener Oi<r Fields 4 
Cities 41 He had .. put on a clean collar over a pitter- 
pattering heart 

Pitth(e, Pitthie, pitthy, obs ff Pri'H, Pithy, 
Fitticite (pitisait), Mtn. Also pittizite, 
[ad. fSex. pitUzit (Hausmann 1813), f Gr rtirra. 
pitch + -10 + Hydrous sulph-ai senate of iron 

having a vitreous or greasy lustre, occiuring m 
yellowish or redd ish-bi own, red, and white leni- 
torm masses. Also called pitchy tran oie 
1826 Emmons Mitu 220 Fittizite, see non subsiilphnte, 
1850 Dana Mm fed 3)453 Pitticite occuis in old mines 
near Fieilicrg x866 Watis Dut Chem IV 661 Pittiute, 
Pittizite 

PittLd, Pittiue* see Pitta Pittie, obs f. 
Petty a Pitfcie-pattie : see Pit-a-pat. Pit- 
tier, obs f, Pitier. Pittlkins. see Pitikins. 
Fitting (pi’tii}), z)bl sb [f Pit v. + -ing^.] 
The action of the verb Pit, or the result of this. 

1 . The action of putting into a pit, or of sloiing 
(vegetables, etc.) in pits Also aiirib 

*8*7 ^TEXSMCV PlauiePs G (1828) 468 All t»eat of both the 
Trenching and the Fitting inethoa x886 Pall Mall G 
14 May 3/2 The. unanimous Report of the Ensilage Com. 
missioneis m favour of the pitting of green crops instead of 
conveitiiig them into hay 1898 Westm Gaz 14 Dec 2/z 
Ihen can one watch the slow pitting of the potatoes. 

2 . The action of setting cocks to hght, dogs to 
kill rats, etc , in a pit for sport. 

*773 Archseol (1775) III 133 The pitting of them [cocks] 
for the diversion and entertainment of man .was, as I take 
It, a Grecian contrivance, 1898 Daily Ntnvs 7 May 10/3 
Rat pitting was a common amusement. 

3 . The digging of a pit or pits; also, the foiraa- 
tion of a pit by subsidence of the soil. 

*764 Museum Rust II cvi.as? This method of spieading 
the ashes is to be observed only m the case of pitting x8o5 
R. W. Dickson Pract Agnc I 340 In veiy dry seasons, 
when the moisture of the earth is very low, the fire catches 
the soil below and causes what is called pitting, 1839 Uue 
Diet Artsi^ti No assurance of coal can be had wuliout 
boring or piLUng 

4 . The formation of pits or small depressions m 
a surface, as on the skin by small-pox, on metal 
by conosion, etc ; marking with minute hollow 
scars or spots; spec, m JPath the formation of 
a permanent impression in soft tissue by pressure ; 
m Bot. the formation of pits on the wall of a cell 
or vessel (Pit sb.'^ 9 c). Also cmcr. a senes or mass 
of such depressions or spots. 

*665 Hooicc Microgr. i8z All those pittings did almost 


vanish. x6m Salmon Bale's Dispens. (1713) toa/i To lake 
away the Fittings or Marks of the Small Pox 1835-6 
Todds Cycl Anal. 1 512/1 'Ihe pitting which js seen on 
making pressure on the skm. x8^ Cassells Techn Mdiic. 
IV. 400/2 It appears to be necessary to tieat mild steel more 
cautiously than iron, in oider to prevent local corrosion, or 
fitting’. x884 Bower & Scott De Body's Phaner. ny 
The walls of tne cells are . cellulose membranes, with 
ordinary simple pitting. 1894 Geol Mag Oct 453 Slab., 
showing ram pittings 

Rttious, obs form of Piteous 
Fittitei (i)M3it). [See -iteI i b.] An ad- 
herent of the English statesman William Pitt 
(1759-1806), or of his policy. Also attnh. 

180B Moore Intolerance iii, E'en thy Pittite heart Would 
burn x8za L, Hunt in Exa^mner 25 May 32r/x The 
remains of the Pittite Cabinet. 1834 Macaulay PiU Misc. 
1660 n. 372 The halers of parliamentary reform called them- 
selves Pittites, 

So Pi ttUxtt, the policy of William Pitt. 

1809 Scott to G. Ellis 3N0V. in Lockhart^ The large 
and sound party who profess JPitlism. z86x Fraser's Mt^. 
July 45 The advantage of professing an orthodox ^Pittism * 
and Piotestantism, articles of great gam in 2827 and xSzR 

Fittite 2 (pvtait), [f. Pit + -itb i.] One 
who occupies a seat in the pit of a theatre. 

1841 C Mackay Pop. Delnmm 1 . 351 The mtites were 
fierce and many. [Refers to the 0 . P riots.] *849 Thacker ay 
m SenbneVs Mag. I 68x/i A kind of stupid intelligence 
that passes for.. wit with the pittites, 1885 Manch Exam 
4 May 5/3 The wrath of the pittites and the gods was 
a^eased 

Pl’ttle, V Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6 pitel [var. of 
Piddle v.] 1. « Piddle v i. 
axsfiB Ascham Sc/iolem (Arb) i2x To precise, to cunous, 
m marking and pileling thus about the imitation of others 
2. ;= Piddle v. 2 

x^x W.Tavlor in Monthly Mag XII 584 Prince Bin- 
binker .pittled orange flower water, and let otr of roses 

tPittle-pattIe,z^, Obs ?are-K [Echoic. Cf. 
pitter -patter ptl-a-pat^ prittle-prattle J « Pitter- 
patter V. r. 

X54p Latimer and Serm bef. Edia. VI (Arb.) 49 We m 
our dedes (I feare me to manye of vs) deny God to be God 
wbatsoeuer we pittle pattle with our tonges 
il Fitto (pi til). Forms ; 7 poitou, 8 potoe, 
putto, 9 pito, pitto, pittu. [ad, Dahom. kpiiu\ 
The native name of a kind of beer, made in West 
Afiica, from fermented maize or rice ; maize-beer 
1670 ViLLAULT Guinea 168 A kind of small beer, which 
they call poitou 17*5 J, Housioun Guinea 53 Drinking 
palm-wine or Mtoe. *737 J, Atkins Voy, Guinea, in Beer 
brewed from Indian corn pretty much in use here called 
putto x88a Burton & Cameron To Gold Coast (tBSa) 1 . x. 
293 Pitto, hopless beer, the pombe of the East Coast 19M 
R A. Freeman Gold Pool 213 An old woman that bath 
dtunk too much putu. 


Pittoid; sees. V Pitta. 

Pittoresqtue, obs form of Picturesque. 
Fittosporaceous (pi t^^spori-i Jos), a, Bot. [See 
next and -aoeous ] Of or penaiinng to die natural 
order PittosporacesR 

Fittosporad (pil(j*sp6rafed). Bot [Cf Arad ] 
A plant of the N O FiUospo?ace*v, lowering trees 
or shrubs occuiring chiefly in Australabia, and also 
m Afiica, Japan, etc., of which the typical genus 
IS Ptttospomm. 

1846 Lindiiv Ve^ Killed p Ixiii, Epigjmous Exogens. 
Alliante , Berberalcs . [N. O.j PtittWpotacex^ or Pitto- 
sporads ^ ^ ^ 

II Fittosporum (pitp*spor-ym). Bot [raocl.L. 
(Banks 1788), f. Gr. TrtTTa pilch + (riril/ios seed; 
fjom the resinous pulp envelojung the seeds] 
The typical genus oi the N.O. Ihlio^pO) aceiVy evoi- 
green slirubs orsmall trees beat mg while 01 yellowish 
Boweis 111 terminal cymes or lacemes see prcc* 
1825 Gi eenhouse Comp 1,244 Geraniums, Myitics, Piuo- 
spoiums. Acacias, and the like 1874 Ilaudbk. 

AudraliaWo) 27s 'Ihe native plum .saimwocxl, pitlospo- 
ruin, and capivi. 

Pittows, obs. variant of Piteous. 
t Pitty, obs. form of Petty a. 

1598 Marston Pygmal, 64 But thus it is when pitty 
Priscians Will needs step vp to he Censoriims. 
Pitty-pat, -patty . see Pit-a-pat, 

Fituis, obs vanaut of Piteoiks, 

II Fitnita (piiir/iorta) Physiol Also (after F.) 
7 pituit, 8 pituite. \\4.pUutia slime, phlegm, 
rheura ; F. piimU (Part^ c x 575).] The .secret j on 
of the mucous membrane ; jHilcgui, mucus. Also 
aiirib = Pituitary, 

1699 Evilym Aceiana (1729) 134 Oraih, nlla>s the Pituu 
llunioiir X707 FinvrR Physic Pulse JVaiih 62 A S.iliva, 
01 thin Pituita. 173a Aubutiinot Rules 0/ Diet 338 Vessels 
. obsti acted with a viscous Pitmte X794 'f Iaylok tr, 
Plotiim X 03 'Ihejutmta, or the bile, or the Uke disorderH. 
*895 in iiyd. 60c, Lex, 

Hence Pituital (pitWdtill) a = Pituitary. 

1890 m Cent. Did. 1895 in Syd Soc Zm., Pitailal. 


Fitxiitary (pitir/ntan)) a. Phystol and Anai. 
[ad. L pitmtdmtSj f. pilulia ; see prec. So F, 
pttuUaife ] Of, pertaining to, or secreting pituita 
or phlegm ; mucous. 

Pituitary hody^ glands ^glatutuU^ n small bilolicd body 
of unknown function attached to the infundibulum ,Tt the 
base of the brain } originally supposed to secrete the mucus 
of the nose; also applied to structures connected with this* 
x6x5 Crookr BothoJ Man 946 It contameth the Pituitary 
or Phlegmaticke Glandule *748 HabtlI'V ObsertK Man 1 
il 180 That Part of the pituitary Membrane which invents 
the Cells of the Ossa spougtosa x 8 cB Barclay Muscular 
Motions 51X To protect the olfactory nerves and pituitary 
membrane fiom the too great or too sudden changes wUn 
respect to heat, dryness, or cold, *85$ Hut 01 n Hum. 
Osteal (1878) 78 A deep depression*. termed the pituitary 
fusba. X895 Syd Soc. lex.. Pituitary fold, the two la) ers 
of dura mater which enclose the Pituitary liod)* /eiVf, 
Pituitary space, the space 111 which the pituitary body 
appears Piiuttaiy stem, the lu/wuitbuluut. 

o. absol 01 as sb. [a) » pituitary membrane ; 
(^) e= pituitary gland. 

184s biR W. Hamilton Metaph L App 424 [Tlie frontal 
sinuses] aie lined with a membrane, a continuation of the 
pituitaiy. 1905 lint. Med. yrul. 25 Feb. 4x5 Atroph} of 
the pituitary might likewise be followed by obesity. 


t Fitnito 864 a. Obs. rare. [ad. l^ptlnUSs us^ 
f. pituita : see above and -OSE i.] ■* next 
17x0 T. Fuller Phamu Exiting ix Crude and pttuitose 
Juices, 1751 Stack tr. Mead's Med. Precepts li. 63 The 
former, may be called the sanguineous apoplexy, the latter 
the pitultose, 

Fitnitous (piti?< itos), a* \pfS..\».intitmsm\ 
see prec. and -00s : cf. F, pitnitaix.} Of, per- 
taining to, consisting of, or 01 the nature of pituita 
or mucus ; mucoas ; of diseases, etc. . Character- 
ized or caused by excess of mucus. 

1607 ToPSfLL Four/ Beasts X02 She emptieth her 
self of puuiious and flecmattque humors, xyxo T, Fuixkk 
Pharm Extemp 42 i^ituitous Affections of the Breast. 
X780 Blizard m Phil. Tians. LXX 340 A continuation of 
tne pttuitous membrane of the no^e x8oo Hukois Fao. 
Village 70 Forth creeps the ling'nng snad t a silvery line . 
Marks hiH pituitous and vhmy course 1834 J. Forbrs 
Laennec's l)is Chest (ed 4) 85 The mucous or pituitous 
catarrh. X898 A llbutfs Syst. Med. V. 350. 
b. « Phleomvtic I a and 2 
1658 Baxter Sotting loath xiu 88 My pituitous brain and 
languid spiritii 1707 Fi oykr Physic. Pulse-Watch 6j The 
Pulse of these pituitous Tempers in geneiat U small* x336 
A Walker Beauty in Woman 284 hlonbtigue. all of whose 
Piossions were so moderate*, was truly pituitous* 

Hence Pitn^itoiisnefs* 

xjw Bailey vol. II, Pitui/ousness, phlegmatickness. 
PltuoB, -uouSve, etc , obs. vanaiits of Fiteoue. 
fPituoufl, a Ohs. rate-K Short for PlTUl- 
Toos a. iJo t Pituo’sity for *pituUmIy^ pituitoos- 
ness 


x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 197 PilHosihe oc 
stimy vomits JMd. aoz In old persons the excremeais are 
of a more pituos, slimy and bloodie substance* 

il Fititti (pi'tUin). Also pitoxy^ pitob8r(r)y} 
-ohui, -ohuxie, pldgery, pedgiry, 

[Native name.] The native name of an Australian 



PITUBINE. 


PIVOT, 


shrub, Duboisia Hopwoodii (N.O, So/anacess) j^ihe 
leaves and twigs of which are chewed by the 
natives as a narcotic. . 

1863 Pros Roy Soc Van Dtemm's L,a$id Apr i (Morns) 
* Pitcheiry a naicotic plant brought by King, the explorer, 
fiom the interior of Australia, 'wheie it is used oy the natives 
to produce intoxication 1883 F M. Bailey i^ynopsis 
Queensland Fima 350 Pituty of the natives . chewed 
by the natives as the white man does the tobacco. 1883 
G W Rusden Ihst Amiralui I 11. 101 A shrub called 
pidgery by the natives 18B9 Lumiioltz Canmhals (1890) 
49 Pitun IS highly valued as a stimulant. 

Hence Fl*tiirine Chem (see qiiot 1895). 

1890 Pall Mail G, 13 Sept 7/1 The actions of nicotine 
and pitui me are in every respect identical 1895 Srd Soc 
Lex , Pilui luCi a volatile liquid alkaloid prepaied from the 
leaves and branches of the Australian plant PUwu 
Pit- viper, -water, -work, etc see Piri 14, 
Pity (piti), sb Forms* a. 3-6 pite, pyte, 
4-5 pitee, 5 pyt 30 , 5-6 pytie, (-ye), 5-y pitie, 
(5-6 -ye), 6- pity 4-5 pitte, 4-6 pytte, 5-7 
pittle, (-ye), 6 pyttyo, 6-7 pitty. 7. 3-6 pete, 
4 petoy, 4-6 -ty(e, 5-6 -tie. See also Pibit. 
[ME. pile a. OF pzlel {iithc,), piles, piU, pttU 
(lathe,), mod F piiii, ad L pietds, picidtein 
PlKT Y. The Fr ptltdvfiis the popular phonetic repr. 
of pictdlem ; pteid a clerical adaplation of pields, 
and piM app a semi-popular intermediate form. 

The sense of L ptcids ' piety was in late L extended 
so as to include ‘compassion, pity and it was in this sense 
that the word first appears in OF. in its two forms pUtd 
and pteid Gradually these foims were difTeientiated, so 
that ptefd, which more Glo>iety represented the L. form, was 
used in the ong L sense, wliile putd retained the extended 
sense, In Af J 4 . both pile and fitete aie found first m the 
sense ‘ compassion subsequently both are found also in the 
sense * piety', the diflerentiation of forms and senses was 
here scaicely^mpleted by x6uo ] 

I. i 1 . The quality of being pitiful ; the disposi- 
tion to mercy or compassion , clemency, meicy, 
mildness, tenderness. Obs (or merged in next ) 
a x»5 Ancr, R, 368 Deuocion, reoufulnesse, merci, pite of 
heoite nix3oo Assuntp Vipg- (Cainb MS ) 169 Sune, hu 
art fill of pite c 1368 Ciiauci r \tifle) Compleyiite to Pue. 
c X37S Sc Log't Samis il {/^aalie^t) 1026 For pure pytte & 
loy pai gret. *474 Caxion Cltes^e ii v, Pyte i«i no tliyng 
clhs bill a right grete wylle of a dcbonaiy herte for to helpe 
alle men Xi^3 C ath Angl 382/ 1 Fulle of Pytie, huinnnus^ 
xdox B JoNsoN n 11 293 A little proud bill full of 
piUie x6i3 Purciias PtL{;>imaqe {1614) ao2 Let thy pitie 
iiioiiu ihoe to make iiitci cession ior vs. 


2 A feeling or emotion of tenderness moused by 
tlic buffering, clibtrebs, or misfortune of another, 
and piompLing a desire for its relief; compassion, 
sympathy. Formerly sometimes with pi. in refei- 
cncc to a number of persons. 

e xapo S, Png' Leg; I 363/83 pare mbte ech man deol 
i-sco, lio-so of pite couhe* « *300 Cursor m, 397^ Wit-outcn 
pite he wnld him sin c X386 Ciiauceu JFCnt *s T 903 Ffor 
pitce rciinetli &oono in gcntil berte e 14x2 Hocclevl Dj 
Reg-, Pfinc. 3997 Puce is .To help lilni jmt men sen in 
incscluf smert. 1367 Saltr, Poems Reform iv. 97 Quliat 
hint so hard for pctie will not bleid^ xfio^ B. Jonson 
Volpone IV v, The sight will rather mooue your pilttcs, 
Tlien indignation x6si Hoimns Leviailu 1. vi 37 Gnefe, 
for the Cal, unity of another, is Pit^ i 7 S 3 A Morphy 
ihafs fnn nl No, 63 We melt in Pity of his Fate 1807 
CuAnon Par Reg* 111 438 The still tears, stealing down 
lluit fuiirowkl cheek, Spoke piiy, plainer than the tongue 
tan speak. 1850 Tlnnysoh //< Mem* Ixiii, Pity for a horse 
o'ercliivcn. 

b Fhr. To have or take pUy [F. cwoir pUid, 
prendu pUid (i2thc.)] ; pi op., to conceive or feel 
j)ity ; usually, to show or exercise pity, to be meici- 
ful or compassionate. Const. 1 0/ (obs. ), o/i, upon, 
c X290 S* Eng Leg L x7o/224t pe pope liadde ful gieie 
pite 1303 R Bronme Ilandl Synnu 2274, Y pray K. l^at 
pou hauc on me pyte, 1390 Lanci RtJi* Redeles Prol. 23, 
I had pole of Ins passion pat prince was of Walls c 1470 
HtNRY IVftllaco IX, 944 Wallace that off in hart had grel 
pyte X33S Coveroalb Job mv. ax Haue pile vpon me, 
jiaue pile vpon me (0 ye my frendes). x6xx Biuld Prov: 
xix. 17 He that hath pity upon the poor lendctli unlo the 
Loid. X84X Imnk Arab ms, I. xx2 Have pity on me then, 
1390 Gower Cottf UI. 247 When tb.it the loides^ hadde 
sem Uou wofully he was bcsien, Thei token Pile of hisguef. 
Ibid, aoo, x6oo in ShetLs* C Ptam 38 , 1 am to entreat you 
that }ou will take pittie of inee 1709 Arri'RnuRV Serm , 
Lukeu*i2 (1726) 11 24X Take Pity ujpon Them, who cannot 
lake Pity upon themselves X837 Iiallam Htsi Lit* i iv 
(1855) 1 304 note, Which leads me to take ]>ity on paper, 
or rather on myself 

C. In exclamatory phrases of adjuration, entreaty, 
etc. : \ for pity (obs, j cf.^^ir shame!) ; for pity's 
sake (cf. for goodness* sake, for mercy* s sake\ 
x^4 Caxion Juibles ofVEsap nr. xix, Uelas for gml & for 
pyte I play yow that ye wylle hyde me within your racke 
x5a9 jMTfMVK ist Serm* on Card (x886) 37 Alas, for pity 1 
the Rhodes ate won and overcome hy these false Turks, 
1593 Drayion Idea Hi, Rebate tiiy spleen, if but for pities 
sake I 16x0 SiiAKS. Temp* 1, li. 133 Alack, foi pitly. 1650 
B, DhcoUimtmum 41 , 1 except my speciall Friends forpity- 
sakc. 177X P, Parsons PLewmaiket 1 , 36 Suffer me. 10 beg 
your oninion—but for pity's sake let it be compassionate 
Mod* For pity's '•ake, do be quiet I 
8 . ifattsf A ground or cause for pity j a subject 
of condolence, or (more usually) simply of regret; 
a regrettable feet or circumstance ; a thing to be 
sorry for ; in phrases, t pity {it) is, zvas, zvereXohs!) ; 
dd is, was, would h$ (a) pity j the mn (ts) the pity. 
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a thousand pities, a great pity, etc. In early use 
without a* 

c*3<i9 Chaucer Eei/te JSlaunche ti66 Pxtee were I shulde 
sterve Syth that I wilned noon harme. a 1440 Sir Eglam 
36 Above alle eithely thynges sche lovyd him mare, ^ dud 
he hur That was the more pete, c 1440 Generydes 33 Gret 
pite that she Shuld sette hyr wuicnippe c 147(1 'Henry 
fV xllace 1, 107 Full gret slauchtyr, at pitte was to se 1470- 
8$ Malory Arthur i xxii 68 It weie grete pyte to lese 
Gryflet. Ibid 11 xvi 94 Grete pyte it was of his hur te. 15x6 
Tindale xxii 23 A waye with soche a felowe from the 
ei th I Yt IS pitie thet he shulde live *54* m Parker Dorn 
Archtt II. 200 The towneshipp of Kylham hath xn yt 
nether tower or barmekin nor other fortresse whiche ys greatt 
petye 1588 J Udall Demonstr Dtsapl (Arb) 48 It is 
a pitie to seehowe fane the office of a bishop is degenerated 
from X593 Shaics 3 Hen VI, iv 1. 22, 1, and ’twere pittie, 
to sunder them, That yoake so well together. 16*3 Burges 
Pers, 'Tithes 67 It is a thousand pitties they should want 
blowes who will doe nothing without them 1719 Dd Foe 
Cpisoe (1840) II in 55 It is a great pity we should not be. . 
feiends 1746 H Wah?olc Let to //, S Conway 24 Oct,, 
What a pity it is I was not born in the golden age of Louis 
the Fourteenth 1833 Trench Pf ooerbs 140 Lessons whichit 
would be an infinite ^ity to lose x88p L Stephen Pope li 
40 It would be a pity to alter it X890 Spectator i Nov 
382/1 More’s the pity that we cannot adopt something like 
the Swiss Referendum 

b Idiomatically with of {j= m relation to, in 
respect of, about). Ohs* or arch* 

(S1430 Kni de la Tour (1868) 53 Men of these raaners 
there be now a dayes to mam, of the whiche it is the moie 
pitee x^48 Udall. etc Eiosm* Par Acts Bsh, Al the 
lewes with gieat clamour cried, that it was pitie of his life 
[= that he should live see Acts >.xii 32] xcoS Chapman 
Bltnde Beggar Wks 1B73 I 38 Twas pittie of his nose, for 
he would have beene a fine man els xl5o3 Shaxs. Meas far 
M II iii 42////. Must die tomonow? Fro Tis pity of him. 
1604 — 0 th IV i 2 o 6 But yet the pitty of it, lago 1 1835 
Macaulay Ihd Eng xv III 386 They were insensible to 
piaibe and blame And yet it was pity of them • for they 
weie physically the finest race of men in the world. 
t 4 . a A condition calling for pity, pitiable 
slate ; sad fate. Obs 

a X400-50 Alexander 729^ pus plenys pis prouud knyght 
pe pyte of hys fader c 1400 Destr Troy 8686 The petie & 
the playni wa-i pyn for to here I Ihid* 1x948 Kpg Piiam 
the pite peisaymt onone t6a7-77 Fcltham Resolves 1. 
xxxvii. 62 In a roan deformed, and rarely qualified his 
virtues be, as it were, things setoff with more glory, by the 
pitty and defect of the other 
+ b. An object of pity. Obs* rare* 

17XZ Addison Sped* No 305 ? 3 The Statesmen who have 
appealed in the Nation of Tate Years, have rendered it 
either the Pity or Contempt of its Neighbours 
t6, Giief for one’s own wrong-dotng , remorse, 
rei^entance To have pity, to repent. Obs, 

1483 CAxroN G, de la Tour I ij, We ought to haue pyte 
and Se shamefull of that that we hauc done. X591 Troub, 
Raigne K John (1611} 58 'lliey..knocke thy conscience, 
moumg pitie there 

t II. 6, - PitTY (in Its current senses). Obs* 
(I'he piimary sense of L. pietas, but in Eng later than 
senses x and a, and at length superseded by pte/y*) 

X340 Ayenb, 222 He ne zene^fep] na3t..nor pile him sterep 
bet to done CX380 Wyclir Sel, Irks, III. 193 Jta.t pat 
bieoinep wymmen biheiynge pite, bt ^ode werkis, 138a — 

2 Fit m. XI To be in holy lyuyngis and pitees [L, pie- | 
taUbus]. C1430 Lvdg Mm. T’oewr (Percy Soc ) 9 God the : 
endew wilhe a crounc of glory , And withe septreof clennes 
and pitee. 1483 Caih* A ngl* 282/ 1 A Pytye, pieias , euseha, 
t b. spec* « PiETV 3 b Ohs* 

(1433 Rolls of Farit IV. 229, t Tabulet, ovec i Pite, & i 
autie ymage de Nostre Bame.} 14^ Wdl R Farineh 
thdderof Sttdbwy 8 Dec. (P C C, x Dogett), A Crucilix of 
the pitie of our lorde ^ 153a Test Ehr (Surtees) VI 20 
For the anorment and light of our ladie of pitie in the said 
churche. i6to A Lovfll tr Thmnoi's Trav i 190 You 
come to the Chappel of our Lady of Pity, which 15 under 
the Mount Calvary. 

in, 7 . Comb (from sense 2), as ptly-beggtng, 
-bound, •moving, -proof -wo? thy adjs 
1592 ArdenofP'evershatn{iZM)m\ 41 What pity-moving 
words, what deep-fetched sighs 1593 Siiaks. Lucr 561 
Her ptUic-pleading eyes are sadlie fixed In the rcmorselesse 
wriiiLkles of his late 1649 JrR Taylor Gi* ExemP 1. 
Sect, vi 8a The weeping eyes, and pitty-begging looks of 
those Mothers. 1747 Alem NnhehianCrt, 11 . 90 In the 
most submissive and pity moving terms, 1809 CAMpncLt 
Gett, Wyom m, xi, The pi ty-pi offered cup. 2884 Longm. 
Mag 380 He was not altogether pity-proof. 

Pity (piTi), V [f. mec. sb,, prob. after OF. 
pileer, ptlier, F. piioyer^ 

1 . irans* To feel pity for; to corapasstonale, 
commiserate, be sorry for. (In mod. use somettroes 
implying slight contempt for a peison on account 
of some intellectual or moral inferiority atliibuted 
to him. Cf. PlTIPtlL 4, PlTYIFG ) 

X5S9 Morf Suppl Sonlyi Wks. 337/2 Whoso pittieth not 
vs, whom can he pittie? xS93 Smaks Rich II, u 1. 236 No 
good at all that I can do for him, Vnlesse you call it good to 

E uie him. x 6 xi Bible Fs ciii 13 Bike as a father piiieth 
IS childi en, so the Lord pitieth them that fearc him x6s3 
HoLCRorx Ftocopius, Persian Wars ii 4* Megas, Bishop 
of Beirhcea besought him to pitty men who never offended 
him, nor were in case to resist him. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison IV vii 55 » T P»ty oibeis, or 1 should not 
deserve pity myself. 1838 LvTroN Alice 1 x, Am I not to be 
pitied? X87S JowETT Plata (ed 2) V 75 He who is uiyust 
lit to be pitied m any case. Mod I pity >ou if you can t 
understand a plain statement like that. 

1 2 . To move to pity, excite the compassion of; 
to gneve. Usually impersonal, i. e. with subject 
clause (mostly info introduced by tt, Ohs, 


15x3 in Archseologia XLVII 304 It wold petye ony 
mannys hert to here the shrykes and cryes- xS3S Cover- 
dale Fs ci[i]. 14 Thy seruauntes haue a loue to hii stones, 
and It pitieth them to seherin the dust ei6x6 S Ward 
Coal from Altar (1627) 30 It pitieth me for Laodicea that 
lost so much cost x666 Pervs Dimy 20 July, Old Iifr. 
Hawly, whose condition pities me. 1737 Whiston Josephus^ 
Hist VI viii § 4 It would pity one's heart to observe the 
change. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQnal* (1809) I 63 He 
would have pitied every body, for ne had no clothes, nor 
daddy nor mammy at all 1835 Marryat Jac* Fasthf I, 
iji The poor creatures slipped about in a way that it 
pitied you to see them 

t 3 . inir, (or trans with inf or obj* cl*) To be 
moved to pity , to be sorry, gneve. Obs* 

1549 CovERDALE, etc El ostn Far Gal 14 , 1 piiie to see 
you go from sudie good beginnynges. 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb) 36 At the one he greatly pitied, at the other he 
rfcioysed 1667 Milton F L x 21x Pittying how they 
stood Before him naked to the aire 1670 C Gataker iti 
CatakePs AnUd EirourTo Rdr B, Ine love of Truth, 
which he pitied to see opposed by Old Adversaries 
4 , trans To gneve for, regret, Obs or arch 
1636 Wood Life 22 July (0 H S.) I 209 Proctor died . , 
he was much admired at the meetings, and exceedingly 
pittied by all the faculty for his loss x8si [see Pitied] 

Pitying (pi ti ,ig), ppL a [f 1 ity z; + -ing 2.] 
That pities ; that leels, shows, or expresses pity ; 
compassionate. In mod. use somelimes, Feeling 
or expressing slight contempt (cf Pitiful 4). 

1630 Hubbert Pill Formality 137 ITieir teais pierce the 
hearts of their pittjmg neighbors., X709 Watts Hymn, 

* Plunged m a gnlph^ dash With pitying eyes 

the Prince of Giace Beheld our helpless grief 2648 Mrs 
Carlyle Zci!/ ^^34 If I had not fmt a pitying interest in 
the man. X874 ^ Stephen Honrs in Library (1892) IL 1, 
26 Geneially dismissed with apitying shrug of the shoulders. 
Hence Pityingly adv,, m a pitying manner; 
m pity. 

1847 in Webster *861 Geo Eliot Silas M, vi, Mr 
M acey smiled pityingly, m answer to the landlord's appeal 
x86x WHYTE Mllville Goodfor Noi/iiugl 231 Looking 
kindly and pityingly in his face 
Cityline (prtibin), a Ormth [f mod.L 
Ptiyllnm, f. Pitylus, ad. Gr. nirv^os plash, beat- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to the Ftiylitm, a sub- 
family of Tamgndm, the fnngilhne lanagers of 
the Neotropical area, having a thick pointed beak 
and rather short wings, , typified by the genus 
Ptiylus ' X890 in Cent, Diet* 

11 Pityooampa. Also 7 pityooampe, -pie. 
[L., ad. Gr, Triruo/ra/tin;, f irhvs, mruo- pine-tree -j- 
icd/untj caterpillar.] The larva of the Pine Pro- 
cession moth {Cnethocampa piiyocafnpa), 
x6o8 Tomcll Serpents (1658) 666 The most venomous Is 
that which is called Piiyocampe, whose biting is poyson. 

, Vlpiaii..esteemeth tlie giver of any Pxtyocampie m 
drink or otherwise to any one, to be doomed a muitheier 
X706 PiJiri ii'S, Pityocampa, a Woim breeding in the Pine- 
tree, the biting of which is venomous x8x5 Kirdy & Sp 
EnioMol* IV (i8i8) 1 . 131 Of this nature also is the famous 
Pit^cainpa of the ancients, the moth of tlie fir 

II ntyriasis (pitirai asis). [iiiod.L., a. Gr. 
viTvpiaais scurf (Galen), f. iriTvpov bran,] 

1 Tath A condition of the skin characterized by 
the formation and falling off of irregular patches 
of small bian-hke scales, without inflammation; 
the (diseased) formation of dandruff or scurf, 

Blancards Phys Did (ed 2), Pityriasis, oid, Fur- 
fwratio. 1706 Phillips, Pitynasis^j^e falling of Dandnft 
or Scurf from the Head x8x8<-2o E, Thompson CulleiPs 
Nosol Method (ed 3)323lnthesli5htcrfoiins of Pityriasis, 
the cuticle alone appears to be in a morbid condition 
1864 W, T. Fox Skin J)is 36 Pityriasis is a purely epithelial 
disease (except m the rare form P. rubra). 

2 Omiih* A gcniiB of birds of the family Cor- 
vid&i, inhabiting Bonieo and Sumatra, containing 
one species P, gytmnocephahts* So called fiom the 
scales with which the naked head is coveted. 

1893 Newton Diet Bp ds 362 1 here seem to be only fout 
unquestionable peculiar genera [in Boinco] Pilynasts, a 
singular foi m generally referred to the Lantuue, Schwanei la 
belonging to Mmctcajpidce, [etc ] ^ 

Pityroid (pi tiroid), a* sate [f. Gr. mrup-ov 
bran -I- -OID cf. Gr irtrupdiSiyy bian-fikc.] Resem- 
bling bran , bran-like. 

1846 in Smart , and m later Dict& 

Piuisli(©, -isslie, obs. forms of Pjbevish. 
t PiU'ina. Ohs (See qiiot ) 

1858 SiMMONDS Did Trade, Pmma^ the name given to 
a new and mixed fabric of light texture, used for gentle 
men's coats. 

Pivot (pivot), sb. Also 7 pivat, 8 povot, 
pevet(t, [a, F. pivot .(Jalh c in Hatz.-DaniQ.) 
pivot, lunge. Origin obscure Cf. mod Pi ov./rVo 
a pointed thing U), It piviolo, pivolo wooden peg 
or pm, dibble, perns, etc , perhaps related to It 
piva pipe.] 

1 . A short shaft or pm, usually of metal and 
pointed, forming the fulcruin and centre on which 
something turns or oscillates ; as the pin of a 
hinge, the end of an axle or spbdle, or the arbor 
on which the hands of a timepiece turn , a pintle, 
gudgeon. 

i6xx CoTGR , Pivot, the piuot, or (as some call it) the 
Tampin of a gate. 01 great dooi e 1685 Bov le Eng. N titon 
Hat, 30s The excited Maguetick Needle, and the Box that 

X 17 -a 
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holds It, aie duly pois’d by Means of a competent number 
of opposite Pivats 1704? Haiiris J uhn 
are the Ends of the Spindle of any Wheel in a Watch } and 
the Holes into which they run, aie called Peveit-hoies, 
1763 P/al Iraits* LIII 143 Ihe gudgeons, or pevets, in 
large engines, are seldom turned true 1805 Brcwsti a in 
Ferguson's Led I 82 tiote. The extremities of an axle or 
spindle, are called gudgeons when the wheels are laige, and 
pivots m small pieces of machinery 187a hliVART Jsiem 
Anat, 31 The atlas veitebra is formed to turn on the 
odontoid process of the avis as on a pivot 
fb. A dowel or toggle Ods^ raie 

1730 A Gobdow MaffeCs Antphith 313 The Stones are 
. clasped at the Top of the Arches with Pivots or Nails. 

2 « %ItL The oflicer or man on whom a body of 
troops wheels , also that Hank by which the align- 
ment or dressing is corrected. Fixed pivot ^ movable 
pivot \ see quot. 1832 

1796 liistr ^ Res CeeueUfy (1813O 37 When the squadron 
has wheeled to a nank by divisions -—If to the right, then 
die left officer is on the pivot of the rear division, and the 
right officer shifts to the pivot of the front division 1832 
Regol Instr Cavaliy in 47 Pivots tlie outward man on 
that flank of a bcuadion or smaller body upon which that 
body turns in wheeling Fixed Pivot ^ is when the flank 
man during a wheel turns upon his own ground MaveahU 
Pivot, is when the flank man during a wheel describes a 
portion of a circle. 1859 F A Griffiths r*/ Mwt (1862} 
14X A battery can change front on a moveable pivot by a 
simple wheel i860 Voi Cav, Movem, in Piacksu Mag 
Mar 371/1 ‘ When Right is m front, Left is the Pivot,' 1 his 
is the first thing taught to the Cornet 

3 . fg That on which anything turns; a cardinal 
or central point. 

18x3 Examiner 17 May 312;^ His Majesty . waited the 
moment , to put in motion his army , make a pivot on 
Leipzic. 1818 COBBETT Pol Reg, XXXIH. 594 The paper- 
money IS the pivot, on which their all turns *878 Simpson 
Sch Shake I 122 'Ihose questions of right which between 
Christians would be the chief pivots of the decision x888 
BRycD-< 4 //ic; Comnao II xliv, 151 In all States, the Cover 
nor may at any moment become the pivot on whose action 
public order turns 

b. Spec, A device in Japanese poetry ; seequots, 
and cf. pillow-word s v. Pillow sb, 6. 

1877 B H Chamberlain in Tians Asiat, lioc Japan V. 
86 A more complicated species of pun, occuiiing when a 
word \iith two meanings is used only once as a sort of pivot 
on which two Avheels turn. In this case, the first part of the 

I ioetical phrase has no logical end, and the latter pait no 
ogical beginning .An example of what might be termed 
pivot-puns 1B80 — Class, Paeiry Japanese Introd 4 Ihe 
‘ Pivot ' is a more complicated device, and one which, in any 
European language, would be not only insupportable, but 
impossible, resting, as it does, on a most peculiar kind of 
jeu demote. 

+ 4 Gardening (See quot , and cf Pivot v 3 ) 
1723 Bradley P'avi Diet s v Tree, If the lower or 
bottom part of the Stem be thicker than all ihe rest, it ought 
ever to preserve it self m that State, but if at continues 
smaller than some part a httle above it, from whence m 
effect some fine Roots proceed, tlien you must entirely 
cut oflf this smaller Pait, with all its Appurtenances Many 
Gardiners call it Pivot, and those Roots must only be pie 
serv'd that proceed from the fortunate Fait 

The nipple of a percussion-lock. 06s 

1835 Encycl Brit fed 7) XI 30/1 The next peculiarity of 
the ordinary detonating lock is the pivot 01 nipple. 1836 T 
Oaklfigh Oakletgk Shooti^^ Code 18 The pivot u> the 
nipple or cone of iron screwed into the breach, and on which 
the copper cap is placed 

0 , atirtb, and Comb a. appositwe or ad/. That 
IS the pivot on which something turns or depends; 
cardinal, pivotal. 

1861 E, Garqett Boyle Led. 247 Heathenism fixed itself 
upon these pivot qualities of the heait. 1875 Poste Gaius 
1, Introd. (ed. 2) 2 Some of the pivot terms and most per- 
vading conceptions. 

b. Comb, as pwot’-Jih (File '‘gauge, -hole, 
•lathe, -pm, -point, -polisher \ (in sense 2) pivot 
file (FiLia shlt),fiank, leader, man, manmivre, 
ojficer, ship, pivot-bolt, a central pintle about 
which a pivoUgnn oscillates horizontally ; pivot- 
bridge, a swing bridge pivoted on a central pier , 
pivot-broaoh, pivot-drill, walchniakers’ tools; 
pivot-frame, a fiame turning on a pivot, so that 
tlie gun it carries may be pointed in any direction , 
pivot-geaniig, gearing for allowing the axis of 
a driving wheel to be shifted, so as to com- 
municate power m various directions ; pivot-gun 
(see qiiots ) ; pivot-joint Anat , a joint in which 
Hie articular movement is that of a pivot; pivot- 
pricker, a slender pointed insfrnment for clearing 
the nipple of a percnssion-loclc , pivot-pun (see 
3 b); pivot-span, that span of a bridge which 
turns or opens on a pivoL , pivot-toolh. (see quot. 
^875)1 pivot- transom, the front naember of the 
chassis of a casemate gun ; pivot- wrench, a small 
turning tool for securing or loosening the nipple of 
a percussion-lock to and fiom the barrel; now 
called nipple or cone wrench, 

187s Knight Diet Mech„ ’’Pivot-boIt Ihid 1721/2 A 
♦pivot-bndge of the New York Central Railway on the 
Lmville piinciple Ibid., Pivot broach, a tool for opening 
watches, 1833 Regut Instr Cavalry 1. 
38 The "^pivot files, face to the left 1884 F J Brtttfn 
W %tcji Jjr ClocKm igg Pivot File [is] a file used for foiming 
pivots. i8« Regal , Instr Caioalry r 38 They regime their 
places on the *pivot flank 1858 Greener Gunnery 131 The 
piece is mounted upon a carriage which embraces a *pivot 


frame and recoil slide. 1884 F. J Britten JPutch ^ Clockm, 
jgg ’‘Pivot Gauge,.. a sled plate with tapered slit used tor 
measunng pivots 1838 faiMMONOs D/d *Ptade, * Pivot- 
gufiy a piece of ordnance turning freely on a pivot, to alter 
the direction 1859 F. A GRiFruMs Arid Man (1862) i^o 
Markers maik for the pivot guns of half batteries. «04 
*Pivot-hole [see sense 1} 187a Huxi ly Phys vu 171 The 

second kind of "pivot-joint is> seen in the forearm 1881 
hfiVART Cat 122 1796 Dtstr. 6- Reg. Cavahy (1813) 17 

The *pivot leader ..will begin 111 lus own person to circle 
behind the line from the old, so as to enter the new direction 
twenty or thirty juids from the point of xnteisection a 1814 
Manoeuvring \\\ 1 m Neiu But, Pheatre II, 101 Ever since 
you have been our lady’s *pivot-man every thing tuins 
on you, 1847 h^antry Man (1854) 15 Ihose neaiest the 
pivot man making their steps extremely small *796 InsU 
Reg Cavatty (1813) 43 In movements in column, the 
*pivot officers are answerable for covering, and for propei 
vmeeling distances *884 Mil. Enginee/ ing 3) I 11. 58 
A plate round the point or thin end, with a hole for the 
*pivot pin 1836 T Oakleigh Oakleigh Shooting Code 106 
Articles necessary to the grouse shooter’s equipment , 
fowling piece, m case or bagj two extra pivots; a *pivot 
pricker, pivot-wrench, 1867 Smyth Satlo/'s Wo/d-hk , 
^Pivotship, m certain fleet evolutions, ihe sterainost ship 
remains stationaiy,as a pivot on which the other vessels are 
to form the line anew 1872 L 1 ^ MERroint Tuih (1878) 
138 The SIX fiont roots above and below, are the only ones 
upon which it is advisable to ingraft *pivot teeth 1875 
Knight Did, Mech , Pivot-iooih, . an artificial crown 
attached to the root of a natural tooth by a dowel-pin of 
wood or metal occupying the nerve-canal.^ Ibid, 1721/2 A 
traversing platform passing tin ough the *pivot transom and 
the front sleeper of the platform. 1836 *Pivot-wiench [see 
pruei-pnckcr\, 

Fi*VOt, V, [a, F. pivoter, f. pivot • see prec ] 

1 , irons. To furnish with, mount on, or attach by 
means of, a pivot or pivots. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1855 Hvde Clarke Did 292/2 Pivot, place on a pivot 
1869 Sir E j. Rlcd Shipbmld \x 454 To have the model 
pivoted at the ends. 1879 G, Pri^scoit .S^ Telephone p 11, 
An electro-magnetic telegraph the armature of which was 
pivoted so as to vibrate between its poles 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 192 If yards were pivoted in the centre 
of the mast 

b. Jig , : cf. prec, 3. (In quot, 1851, to serve as 
a pivot to ) * 

1831 Fi oseFs Mag. XLIV. 472 There is not a man . .whose 
moral and mental centre of gravity more firmly pivot the 
violent obcillations and gyrations of ms ‘ passionate ’ encigy. 
X878 R. H Hutiom ticott X, loi Scott’s romances aie 
pivoted on public lather than mere piivatc interests. 

2 . tnt7\ To turn as on a pivot; to hinge; 
m militaiy manoeuvres, to swing round a point as 
centre Chiefly^ 

X84X Lever C, O'Malley xc, The 7th Look up their ground 
at Grenada pivoting upon the ibl Division 187a H. W. 
Beecher in Chr Irofld Pulp/i II 250 You know that 
Chiist's ministry was pivoting upon Capernaum 1883 
Holme Lee Lotnitg <5- hcivmg II ix. 154 *No’, said the 
clergy man, and pivoted on his heel zflga Pictoiial World 
11 June 52/1 The entire question pivots on Ulster. 

3 Gardening, (See quot , and cf Viym sb 4,) 
Soc, Lex, s V , In Boi , a main root which grows 
vertically downwaids is xpoken of ax ‘pivoting ' (Littre) 

Hence Fi’voted ppLa., Pivoting vbLsb, and 
ppla. 

1835 Hyde Cijirkc Dtd, 292/3 Pivoting, pivotwork. 
Pwded, a 1870 Daily Nevus 27 J uly 5 1 his budge is built 
in thiee portions the centre resting upon four piers, and a 
pivotted portion of either end of about thirty yards in length. 
*875 Denial CosmosXVll, 511, 1 removed the pivoted root 
[of a toothl, which was coveied by a tumid and dark purple 
gum i3&sN\Ri^Seainaitsh/p{eid 6) 244 The frames carry 
pivoted sciew nuts x888 Pall Mall G i6 May 9/1 llie 
eye of the biacket which receives the pivoting pm 

Pivotal (prvatal), a [f. Pivot sb. + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or constiluting a 
pivot; being that on which anything turns or 
depends ; central, cardinal, vital. 

1844 Mary Hennecl Social Syst 198 It is the fatal 
characteristic of civilized industry, to have for pivotal 
motive nothuig but the fear of death from liungei 1875 
Whitney Life Lang h 16 About tins pivotal fact all the 
other inaltere involved fall into position as .auxiliary. 1888 
Brycc Avter, Coutviw, 1 . 1 xxvi 397 It, .makes the issue of 
the election turn on the voting in ceitam ‘ pivotal ’ Stales 
Hence Pivotally adv,, in a pivotal manner ; as 
on a pivot, 

1887 Sa Amer 12 Feb 98 The stanchion is pivotally held 
between the floor . and any stationary upper beam by Uvo 
bolts. 

II Fiwarrie (piwg’n). Forms ; 8 piworree, 9 
•10 ; piwaree, -1 ; -warry, -i, -ie ; paivrari, 
[Canb of Guiana.] An intoxicating beverage 
prepared from cassava, used by the natives of 
tropical America. Also atirib,, as ptwarne- 
drinking, -feast, -trough 

(x66o F Brooke In Le Blands Tiav 401 They have 
a drink of the root Cavain, which the Caiinels call Piroa] 
1769 E Bancroft Gmaita 278 The piworiee is made from 
the bread of Cassava or Alanioc. x666 Tieas Boi s v 
Manihot, Another of the products of Cassava is an intoxi- 
beveiage called Piwarrie, It is made by the women, 
who chew Cassava cakes and throw the masticated material 
into a wooden bowl, where itts allowed to ferment for some 
wys, and [isl then boiled x88o Brett Leg, ej- Myths 
Guiana loa A large canoe is brought on shore And with 
paiwari running o’er 

Piat (piks) Obs cxc, dtai [upp* syncopated 
from M.E,pike2s, picas, pykes. Pickax.] A pick. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No, 46. 1/2 A Puncture with a Pix xSax 
Clare FtlL Minsir, 1 . ti6 AVhich the baudman’s delving I 


spade And the pitman's pix have made x8s* T S fcrnbero 
Dial ^ Folkloi e Foi ihampt , Fix, Pick, a pick axe 
Pix, Pixls : see Pix, Pyxis. 
fPixwex, var f. Pax-wax Cf fix-fax, etc 

*548-77 Vicar vi. (*888)46 There be tlnee manor 
of fleshes in the iiecke the first is called Pixwex or beruibis 

Pixy* pixie (prksi) AlbO dial, pisky, -le, 
pisgy, etc. : see Eng. Dial, Diet [Origin obsuiie ] 
In local folk-lore a name for a supposed super- 
natural being akin to a fauy. Also tiansf, 

(In popular use 111 the s. w of England from Cornwall to 
Wiltshire and Doiset A meadow on the 'fhaines above 
Oxfuid IS iiamedon ihe Ordnance M ap PixeyMead Used by 
Scott in Phe Pirate, quot. *822 (whence uiseited by Jamie- 
son and in suhbeq, glossaries) as a Shetland woid, but no 
local evidence has been found theie Lither for/i xie or utvie, 
Rieiz has a Swed dial fysk,Pyske , ' small fany, dwaif',cf. 
Norvv pjusk ‘a little in-ignificant person'} but, with the 
disappccirance of the supposed Sheil.ind use, it is difficult to 
see now tins could be connected with the s w Eng word,) 
CX630 T WESicoiri?ffoo« (1845) 433 , 1 shall be thought 
to lead you in a pixy-path by telling an old tale 1659 [see 
Pi\Y-n»] 1746 Exmoor Sio*di»gVL, D S) *30 me 
o’ tha Resbush, ye teehceing Pi\y 1793 Coi lihugl 'iongs 
of PtMiS\, Whom the untaught Slieplieids call Pimcs in 
their madrigal, Fancy’s children, hei ewe dwell, xSza Scott 
Ptfaie xMii, If a pixie, seuk thy ring, If a ni\ie, seek ihy 
spring *836 J\Irs Bray Jamar Pavy (1879) I. x. 163 The 
pixies are certainly a distinct race from the fames, . [iheyl 
will invariably telly ou, if you ask them what pixies really 
may be, that these native spirits are the souls of infants, 
who were so unhappy as to die befoie they had received the 
Christian rite of baptism 1837 HownT Rtti Life \u vii 
(1862) 478 ’Ihe Pixies may possibly still haunt those caves 
and dens in Devonshire wliere Culeiidge saw them. xSox 
‘ (J ’ [Couch] Noughts <5- Ciosses 17s In ihis corner of the 
kind wheic (theyr say) the piskies still keep 
b attrib and Comb (chiefly locat), as pixy 
glove, the thistle ; pixy-path, a path by which 
those who follow it aic bewildered oncljost, pixy- 
pear, {a) the haw; if) the hip of the wild rose 
(Biitten & IIoll.); pixy puff, various species of 
puff-ball, Lycopeidon, as L,gigan(etm and Bovista\ 
pixy-ndden a , i^lagiied or possessed by pixics ; 
pixy-vmg, {a) - Faiby-iiino ; {b) (see quot 
1891) ; pixy stool; a toadstool or mushroom. 

*838 (^apekn Dali, ^ Songs 128 Rejoicing where the *pixy 
glove Will soon hang out us ci est. c 1630 ’‘Pixy-path [see a] 
*870 Lady Verney L, Lisle x 117 Alkiys after them 
blackberues and ’’pixie pears, ^1847 MS, Gloss. Devon m 
Ifallmell, ^P/xy-puF a broad species of fungus 
ivigs, the fairy cncres *879 Ei worthy Gloss. Exmoor 
Scolding, *Pixy’i tded, to guard against whicli [iiorses being 
ridden by pixies] a hoiscshoe is nailed against the stable- 
door. *893 Daily News 28 Sept, 4/7 A gul is ‘ ’’msy- 
ndden '—pots and jugs begin to jnmpoiit of her hand, chairs 
run after her, flitchcb of bacon Join the dance. <**847 
*Pixy-riiigs [see pixy-pujf] *886 Ei v\ ori iiv W Somt nd 
Woidbk , Pixy } mgs, wliicli they dance on moonlight 
nights 1891 J H PrARCE Esthet Peniieath iit x, 2^5 
A ludely drilled stone with a hit of colouicd ribbon run 
through it—a piskie-nng, 01 spinning-wliotl, m fact. *787 
Grose Pj ovine Gloss, * Ptck\cy - stool, a inushiooin. 
Devonsh 1870 Lady Vi imi y L. Lisle Mil. 15s Tlieic's 
a fames' ring and no end o’ pi\y -stools on the knap yonder. 

Fixy-led, a. Led astray by pixies ; lost ; be- 
wildered, confused. So Pixy-leading*. 

1659 Cur Cloufky [Corntshman] D/v, Glimpses 73 Bhnd- 
zeal sick soul • in Chanty i'll judge Ihce pixie led in Popish 
piety Ibid , Old counliey folk, who pixie leading ft ar, I!< ar 
bread about them to prevent that haim. 1836 Mi<s, JIkay 
Tamar 4 Tasy (1838) 1 . 193 The popular belief of Iicing 
pixy led 1880 Mrs Paur Adam i^ Erev, 64, I thought 
you'd run home agen, or was pisky'-laid or something. *895 
Elworthy Evil Eye 433 He firmly believed he had been 
pix;Med. 

ttiys, -e, Ohs, [(for ^pXs'), a. OF. piz, pis 
breast (in Gower M.O,) I. peclits,] The breast. 
01400 Laufrands Cvutg 26a His lungis mi^te lie Jie 
worse lier foie & also hu» piys. Ibid 300 bumty me a veinc 
woIe bieke in |>e piyse or in Jjc hingis, 

Pize (psiz). Obs, exc. dial. Also 7 pise, 7-8 
pies, 9 {dial') pars [Of uncetiam origin 
Suggested to ha\e been an arbitrary sulistilute for PrsT 
01 Pox, the latter used in the s,itne uay from cifluo; but the 
form IS unexplained. The E Yotksli, pais, pahs, is the 
legular pboiielte repr, of pow , ef. knakve, shahve, etc j 
An Old used m vanoiis mqirccatory exprt.ssi«iis, 
z^pize on, upon, of\ pizc take, pize light upon ; out 
a pize, what a pize cf ptU, pox, mist kief m 
bimilar use. 

*605 ist Pait hrontmo iii u 22 Rog Pux out. Dal, 
Pies out, a *627 Middi lion / tve iiullatds i\ 11, I*i/e on’t, 

I pawnetl a good hc‘a\ei hat last night, <**643 W. Cart- 
u RIGHT Ordinary 11 iv, Pics take him, docs he play for cloaks 
bull? *676 Lihlredoi MamfMode n, 1. tUil. .1 pise o* 
their ineeches. Und lit 1, (Jut .1 pise AtUnk 1 ha’ busi- 
ness and cannot. 1688 bra dwell Alsntia 1 iv.Ah, 
sueet rogues I while in the eounttey, a pies take them, 
17S3 bMOLWTT Ct, Fathom (*784) 63/2 A pi/c uihmi them 1 
1 could get no eatables upon the road. *7^ Fooii ICmghfs 
H Wks, 1799 1 82 A pize of your iHits and y our royal oaks 1 
X 754 Richardson Graudtson (iSio) VI xhiL a8+ What 
a pize are you almut? 1826 Scott Jtnl, 3 Nov.. Another 
gloomy day-a pize upon it. 2833 Pdatkw, Mag, XXXIV. 
893 A mere mistake of Allsop's . a pize upon him ! fin 
dialect use from Yorksh to Kent, bhropsb. to Sussex ] • 

Pizell, pizle, obs, forms of PizzL&, 

II Pizzicato (p/ttsrka*to), a., adzr., sb* Mus* 
[It, piojp. pa. pple. of phzuart to pinch, twang 
(a string^ instrument), twitch or pluck (a string).] 
A. ^J, and adv^ Said of a note or passage played 
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on a violin or the like by plucking the stiing with, 
the finger instead of using the bow. (Abbrev J>tzz,) 
x88o P David in Grove Diif Mus II 760/1 PJaying a 
pizzicato accompanniient to a tune pLayed with the bow. 
1885 Atkeitssum ^ Dec 740/1 Violas and violoncellos play 
pizzicato ihioughout. 

B sb, A note or passage played in this way. 

1845 E, Holmes Mozai t ixq^\\LXi they heard me accom- 
pany the Pizzicato on the keys. x88s P David in Grove 
Did Mus IV SOS V^bo copied witb more or less success 
his pizzicatos with the left hand 
Pizzle (pt Now thaL or vulgar^ Foims: 
a. 6 peezel, peisiXl, 7 peezle, 8 pesil, / 9 . 6 
pys(s)0ll, 6-7 pi 3 ael(lj 7 pisle, pizell, pizle, 
pyzel(l, 7- pizzi© [Occurs from eaily i6t£c. = 
Flem pezeli LG pesel^ dim of OLG. ^ptsa smew, 
whence MLG p?s&^ MDii pe%e^ Du. pm sinew, 
siting, pizzle. Cf. also MD\x»pesertc/} smew, string, 
whip of bull’b hide, pizzle, Du pezerik^ pmnK 
MLG./w^? ik^ LG (and Ger. dial .) pesei ick pizzle ] 
The penis of an animal ; often that of a bull, used 
as a Hogging instinment (see Bull sb,^ ii b) 

1523 Fitziicud. Ifnsb, § s6 Thoughehe [an ox], .he broken, 
botiie of tayle and pysell, yet wyll he fede XS44 Piiacr 
lit’jg’u/i* Lx/e (1560) 11 vj b, Take the peisill of an harte, and 
drie it into pouder. 1577 B Googb UereshacICs Hush 
(1586) 127 Take the peezel of a Slagge, burne it, and make 
It III pouder. iS99*’*737 Ihdls pissell, etc [see Bull 
ixb]. z 693/’/»/ XVII 976 Of the Whale's Pizzle, 

and Its Use in Plmick. 1710 Addison Latter No 216 p 13, 
18x4 Scott let Southey 17 June in LocKharL The whole- 
honie discipline of a bull’s pizzle and stiait-jacket. 

Plaas, obs, form of Place. 

FlacaBility (pl^kabi liti, plmk-) [ad. L. 
placabilitaSy f placobihs Placable ; see -ity Cf. 
obs. F. plaiabthU (1577 in Godef.) ] The quality 
or chaiactcr of being placable j readiness to be 
appeased or lo forgive j mildness of disposition, 
mz Elyot Gov* ii* vi, Placabilitie is no htle part of 
Bomgnitie. a 1620 Moryson ftm* iv iv 1 (1903) 290 AH 
writers commend tlie Germans . , for Modesty, Integrity, 
Conbtancy, Placability, Equity, and for Gravity, but some- 
what inclyning to the vice of Dullncs. 174^ Middleton 
CiiCfo II. xii 505 He declaicd notliing to be moie. worthy 
of a great man, than placability 1839 James Lents XIK 
IV, 62 Ho would endure with dignified placability much 
irritating oppobilion. 

Placable (pl^’kab'l, plaj’kabT), a. [ME a. 
OF. plaiobh^ ad. h.pldcabilis^ f pldcdre lo appease: 
see -ABLE ] 

1"1, Pleasing, agiceable. Oh* 
e 1450 hilt our Saluaciotm 723 Mane was body and ^wle 
to godd pci fitely placable, crzgAO Boordi The hoke for to 
Lerne Aiij b, II may bo placalile to the lyes of all men to 
hC, 154* *— hydaty li. (1870) 234 That it may be placable 
to the eyes of all men lo be and lo bchoUle, 

2. Capable of being, or easy to be, appeased or 
pacified; mild, gentle, forgiving. 

*586 A, Day Kng* Secretatv ir. (1625) 93 To thy Enemies 
. thou ait placable. *<67 Milion P, L* xi. 151 Since I 
sauglil By rmyer ih' offended Dcitie to appease, Me- 
ibought i saw him placable and mdd. *74* Riciiaiiiwon 
Pamela II i66 My Pamela is very placable. >819 J. W. 
Ckow.k in C* Papers 15 Sept . Torie.s are placable peop e 
1876 lUNc»tn.T thst, U. S. Iv. XXV. 6 Though iriiLable, he 
was placable, and at hcait was truly loyal, 
i b. iranif. (of a thing). Obs* 

1609 Buill (Uoiuiy) Isa* lx. 7 They shal be offered upon 
mv placaiilc altar 

^fji. Peaceable, quiet. (^Cahukjvstu',) 

1611 .Sl'iJD J/tst* at* lit a* vni 111. (i6z 3) 4UO Being at 
lengtli sui foiled wiili glory, .he lesolved on a more pla- 
cable course of life. *84* D'Isuai li Amo/e Lit (1867) X30 
I'he civil wars .. soon diew off the minds of men from the 
placaUle innovatoih of language. 1858 Hawthorne Pr p- 
It* NotC’Ms. 1 2*59 'i'iie wind blew m momenlary gusts, 
and then became moie placable. 

Pla-caWeness. [n i»oc + -hbss.] The 
quality of being: iilacablc; . ,, 

xd47 CuDWORiii Setm,, i Cer. xv. $7 [1676) 7* A sensible 
Demonstration of God’s Placablciiess and Keconcileable- 
iiess lo sinners returning to obcdienre. *741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I xv 256 Tluit softness of natuic, and 

4x7 They had gained a grace of placableness. 

Fla'cablyi -ly-.J In a 

nlnoable manner. . , , 

1839 jAMts/-tf««AY/f,lV. 3t7 He, hem d patiently and 
nlacably complaints of himself and of lus govci nmeiiL x86x 
\h(h laror \S/Ias JiL 111, ‘Ay, ay', said Dunstan, very 
placably, ‘you do me justice, 1 see 
Plaoad, obs. Sc. form of Plaoaiu). 

(I Placage (plitkJig). [Fr , f. plaqtter to plate, 
vcnccr, cover (witli plaster, stone, etc.), f. pmqu6 
a plate, slab ; see rLAQiiB and -age.] The facing 
of walls with thin slabs of marble or the like, or 
with stucco or plaster 


7-8 plaoaet, 7 plaoate, 8 plaoaat, Sc* plaoad. 
[a OF. plackati (1410), pla{c)quar{di placard^ 
-art m the same senses, mod.F. placard^ f, OF. 
p/aquter{mQ(\ F p/aquer) to plate, lay flat, plaster, 
etc, ad MFlem platken {lOw* piakkett) to plaster, 
coat with something sticky see -ard 1 he Oh 
plackwi was taken into Du as plaikaeit^ plakagt, 
plakkaatyVfhexica app the i6-i7lh c Lng foims 
placaert^pla€aet,placcat^ti<z , also Ger ,Da plakat* 
See also Placoate, Placklt 2 ] 

I. An official or public document, 
tl. A formal document (originally) authen- 
ticated by a thin seal affixed to its surface Hist, 
Cf F sceauplatjfu/sezX affixed to the surface of a document, 
t a. Such a document issued by a compcleiit 
aulliouty, authorizing 01 peimitting a person to do 
something, a warrant, licence, peimit, letters 
patent. Obs 

\ Letters of placard-^ a letter under seal 
1482 in R>mer Fcedet a iT7tt)Xll* 164/1 Certain Letteis 
in Pauper sealed in Placquait wise with a grate rovviide 
Seale m Rede Wev, 1495 Act 11 Heiu VILo^ 33 § 12 
Lettrc.s of Placaidys made to the same John, of thofnee of 
Constablisshippe of the Castell of Ludlowe. 1501 m Votls 
Aichseol Soc y Ketotd Set* XXll 196 , 1 received from the 

" ’ - ^ Act igNen. W, c 4 

w lus placarde signed & 

^lyve Seale iSao Ctencal Subsidies 

(P. R. 0 64/2Qg B ), The kinges moost honoiable lettres of 
placcaide dated under his signet 1338 Starkey Et^land 
I iv. loz Ther be few lawys and statutys, . but, by placardys 
and lycence opteynyd of the prynce, they are broken and 
abrogate 2373 Tusscr Hush (1878) 206 For sundrie men, 
had plagai Js ^en, Such cbilde to take. 1601 R Johnson 
Kitty, 5 Comnm 141 Neither doth hesuffei other ships to 
saile in chose seas, without a spcciall placaid signed with his 
owne hand 1652-62 Hcylin Cosmogr ni [1682) 226 So 
cautelous, that without his Placaid no sti anger can have 


die 
vault. 

“ 5 pi^ar^%l 32 *kaid, plSkaid), rA Forms, o. 
« plaoquart, plakort, -ert, 6 plagart, 0-9 plac- 
art. 7 plaoliart, 7-8 placaert, 8 playcart. 5- 
slacaiFd, (6 plaoarde, plakard, plackord, pla* 
kerde, pl«wd(e, plaohMd(e j 6-7 plaooiwd(e, 
6-9 pUbk«d(e). r 1 



Licence, 

fi a iSSS Bradford Wks* (Paiker Soc ) I 6o Have we a 
placard that God will do nothing to us? 164a Fuller Holy 
Pi of St HI. xiii 183 Others . [ibinkj that Christianity 
gives us a placaid to use these Sports. 

f b. An edict, ordinance, pioclamation, official 
announcement. Obs exc, Jlist. 

c xsx8 WowivY in Fiddcs Ltfe n, (1726) 62 You count none 
asauiance by treaties, plakards, pioclamations or ai tides 
X59X Acts Privy C oitncil (1900) XXI 90 An open placaid to 
alMaiors, Sheiive*>, Justices of Peace, Baylifes, ConsUbles, 
&c cx6eL$ Howell Lett* n. 25 All Placarts or Edicts 
are publi&li’d in hts name x66s Lend, Gaz No 2/3 A 
bind Placcaid against Duels throughout all the Provinces 
X7S6 Gentl iVag* XXVI. 363 On the sxst of Iwt monih was 
published a placart or decTaialion 1768 fifr/Zd General 
Wolfe's Insti actions to Young Officers, and a Ptort to 
the Canadians 1833 Motley Dutch Rep 1 1. 114 Charles 
IV.l introduced and organised a papal inquisition, side by 
bide with ihobe terrible ‘placards *^01 his invention t^sso] 
c, esp. m i7tUc., A deciee or ordinance of ine 
Slates General or other competent authority in the 
Netherlands. In this sense often spelt placaerty 
phiaetyplacaat, alter Du placaet plakkaai)* 
XS89 in zui ReP Ihst* MSS Comm. 283/2 A commisbion 
to pioceed with the Stales m requiung their justification of 
such iwmtboflhcir placart as concern my Loid Willoughby 
x 6S4 Wiini locicp ytnl ^ved Emh (1772)1*1.45 1 he queen 
had sent unto the slates to repeale that placart 1738 Ubserv 
But IPool title-p , A Playcart or Proclamation for pre^erv- 
inc the Woollen Manufactures in Flanders. x 7 e^VhiUhall 
Emnius-Post No 363 Rotteidam, Jiinei4 *’*■1 

pending the E'cccutioii of the three Placai ts publibhed last 
Yeai in relation to the French Tiade, .-p. - 

xs 8 q Amaster Papers^ O. S 13 May iR R. 0.), [Draft of 
Ld. Willoughby's Defence agaiusll slaunders by a placcat 
x6ox WiiFELiR 'ircat Comm 41 lliose forcsaid Placates, 
Edicles and Prohibitions, made againsl ihe English 1678 
Marvfll CtmMth Popety 13 Fot revoking their Placaeis 
against Wine, Biandy, and F^rench Manufactmes, x688 
Luttwell Brief R el* (1857) I 433 The states have ordci^ 
a placaet promising a rewaid of looo guilders X706 
PinLLii"», Placaert or Placaet^ (Dutch) a Pioclamation or 

Ordinance, by the States of Holland , 

2. A notice, or othei document, wnltcn or piintca 
on one side of a single sheet, lo be posted up or 
otherwise publicly displayed ; a bill, a poster, ^ 
x36o Daus tr. Sletdands Comm, 112 Persecution at Pans, 
by reason of ctrlen placaides, iS<57 i” 

Kttk (1843) II. 352 Bruited and calumniated by pbeats 
presentlie affixed on piiblick places of tbe burgh of 
Eiiigh. *701 Load. Gas* No A Placart was affixed 
last iHcht on the Doors of our Cathedral [Colo.,ne], m 
Answer to that which was published hY.tbe 
1706 BmLUVSiPlacardy*,a Libel or Writing. P^ed 

UP or disperwd abroad ^ 173® At/# N Scoil 
1,^66 A b?U to let you know there is a to let is 

called a placaid. 18x8 Cobbftt Pol Re^* XXXIII, 338 
A placard , was published to imll the attention of th® people 
to the intended meeting. 2838 Djckrns Hich. Kick xvi, 
Tn the window hung n long and “ray Iwi.tten 

IL A thin plate of armonr, eto 
+ 3 a. A piece of amour; a breast- or back- 
ulate : csp. au additional plate of sled, non, ^c., 

worn over or under the cviiraM: = ri„iC0ATB i Oh. 

tat -90 ffemu dHomth Bla. (Roxb.)a74 In a gardwandj^ 
a wTiiHUidines, a platart, ij. tevieres, 1S03 lUwns 
« 7 iha mV legs® <>“ 

AndaHetjnyplafikeidofgreterychea. (»iS48HaLfcC4f»».i 


PEA CATION. 

Hen. IV xa Some had the helme, the visere, the two baviera 
& the two plackaides. curiously graven 1332 Hu low, 
Placard or breast plate, ihoreix* 1625 Markham Sonia* 
Atctd 39 Some vould adde a Placcard to cover the 
brestplate 1630 Gait. Smith 7r«» ^ Adv 13 Their 
PibtolK was the next, winch marked Smith upon the pla- 
card I but the next shot the Tuike was wounded 1826 
Hob. Smith lor Hill (1838) I 41 Sir Giles hastily pulled 
down lus vizor, and clasped it lo the plackaid 

j-b An aiticle ot dress, sometimes richly em- 
broidered, app worn by both sexes in the isth 
and 16th a, beneath an open coat or gown. Ohs. 

1483 Wa 3 dr Acc in Grose Atili^ Rep (1E07) 1 4/ A 
plakert maacle of half a yard and half a quarter of blac 
velvet, 1529 IJ^zll of y Ap yonlyiig (Somerset Ho), My 
doblet of lethcr w^ sieves & plagaid of Russet velwet 
XS48 Hai l Chron** Hen VIll 2 b, His lacket or cote of 
raised gold, the placard embiowderLd with Diamondes, 
Rubies, Emeraudes, gieat Peailes, and other rich stones. 
t4 «PLAtiCEr2 2-4. Obs 

X589 Rider Bthl Schol 109s A Placard?, the foie part of 
a womans pelicote,^ emulat itutt, iliot a.\ 1389 [? NasiicJ 

Almond for Part tit 4 She will came a Mai tin in her 
plackarde in despite of the pioudest of them all c 1590 
Grecne Fr* Bacon, i xir For fear of the cut* purse, on 
a sudden she'll swap thee into hei plackerd 
fS. (Seequol.) Obs* (Perh onlyFiencb) 

1727-41 CtiAMBi RS CyU , Placat dy in auhilecture, denotes 
tlie decoration of the dcor of Jan] apartment j consisting of 
a chamhianle, crowned with its fneze or gorge, and a cor- 
niche sometimes supported hy consoles So X763 in CrokER 
Diet. Arts 1823 Crabb Techttol Diet 
6 . aiinb and Comb : placard-man, -bearer, 
one who walks about the streets beanng an adver- 
tisement; placard-wise adv 
1482 Placquart wise [see 1] X846 Ecclcsiologist V 47 It 

IS no worse to convert an Angel into a link-toy than mlo a 
placard man 1893 Daily Neivs 5 Dec. 7/7 Interesting to 
placaid collectors of all countries. 1899 Knapp Life 6 
Borrow I. 275 He emplojed placard-bearers to walk about 
the streets exhibiting nis flaming advertisements. 
Placard (plaka id, plse'kaid), v* [f. prcc. sb 1 
cf Y * placardcr'l 

1. tians* To affix or set up placards on or in 
(a wall, window, town, etc ). 

x8i3 Statnfoi d News m Examiner 8 Mar 148/1 Meetings 
ueie convened, walls placaided, and hand-bills distributed 
x868 Milman .Si* Pauls w 124 Thepillais weie placarded 
■wuh advertisements. x?k^Manch Exam 8 May 5/2 The 
town IS already placarded with huge posters 

2. To make public, make known, adveitise 
(something) by means of placards ; to post, expose, 
or display (a poster, inscription, etc ) as a placard, 

x8x8 Todd, Placaid, to notify pubhckly in colloquial 
language, to post i8a6 ScoiT ytnl xo Mar, It would be 
exacily placarding me in a private and confidential manner 
1836 Lit ION Athens (1837) I 351 The prytan^ alwnjs pla- 
caided in some public place a programme of the matlerb on 
which the people were to consult. xBxB Dickens Juc/e. 
Nick \MV, Bills weie placarded on all the walb. X864 
H Ainswort k yohn Law iv 11, 1 he parliament placarded 
written copies on the walls. 

Hence Placarded ppl a* ; Placarding vbl sb, 
1830 Genii, Mas Hov 456/1 In Pans, no funher noting 
or placarding )ias taken place a 184$ Hood j* 

XXIX, By chalking on walls, or placaiding on vans x86x 
Ludlow m Jlfacm Mas HL 320 Workers have been 
bi ought together on a placarded offer of empliwment 

Placardee*r. nonce-wd* [bee -eer.] « next 
x82X Blackm Mag* IX, 34 A motley band of printers, 
editors, pamphlet paragiajih and placardeers 

Placarded (plSta idai, plie kaidgi). [f Pla- 
CABD V* + -EU 1.] One who puls up placards 
1823 Examiner xi/z. M’Donnell then asked for the name 
of some private placaider 1837 Carwie Fr, Rev (187a) 
III 1 i. 8 Then Durosoy, Royalist Placarder,. went re- 

^Tiipia'CatC, Obs, rare, [ad. L. pldcdt-us 
appeased, pa pplc of pldcare i see next] Com- 

^OS&d a - MTi_ 

1662 Gurnall Ckr* mArm* veise 18 ii v (1669) 4^/2 When 
are you mot e placate and serene? 1675 Brooks Gold hey 
Wks, 1867 V 138 Anwio tarn ftanqtallo, , with as iilacate, 
serene and tranquil a mind. ^ .v re 

Placate plscktit, ^* [f- 

L pldcdU^ ppl. stem of pldcdie lo apiieafae. see 
-ATE 3] tians To lender fiiendly or favourable 
(one who is hostile or offended); to pacify, con- 
ciliate ; to propitiate. 

X678 CuDwouTH IiUell Syst i. iv § 3^* 476 Therefore 
He always Propitiated and Placated both Fust and Last. 
179X J Townsfhd yourn Spewi (17^1 HI 
plicate an offended deity *836 J‘ Gilbert ^ 

VI (1852) 170 Such satisfaction is not a 

not appeasing a personal passion x868 Edwards 
I xiii 249 Nottingham MTote earnestly to Essex, lii mg lo 
pbcate Siu. X894 Knight Catrickvx *^7 Avictoiy so com- 
plete failed to placate the indignant ^ungacirebs 

Hence Placated ppl* a * ; also Plaoater [iJ* S.), 

one who placaUs. , m i. 

X7'aci D Forbes Th Rehg (1747) *0 apPToaj:^ and 
rely^on the protection and beneficent of a 


oSwi^gm\eTMts*M 1 hurlow Weed used to dp. x^4 
Cent Oct. 495 The successful piacater brings into line men 

who are apparently irreconcilable. „ .. 

Placation fplakfijan) [a. obs. F. piacai^n^ 
(idth c in Godef.), ad L pldcdttdn em^ n of action 
Isompldcdre : see piec. and -ation-.] The action of 
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PLACE. 


PLACATORY. 

placating; appeasing, pacifying; conciliation, pro- 
pitiation, \Vith a and //. a propitiatory action. 

1389 PuTTENHAM £jig‘ Poeste l m. ( 4 .rl).) 23 Sacrifices of 
placalion, with inuocations and worship Ibid in iv 159 
Many moie like vsarped Latine and French worcis as 
Methcde. incthodicall^ ^lacuLiim 1609 Bible (Douay) 

1 Uacc 1, 47 Holocausts and sacrifices, and placations to 
he made in the temple of God 1830 J Douglas Trttihs 
Rehg V, (18^2) 223 Such terms as atonement, placation, 
expiation 1S84 Traill New Luciatt xog The Supreme 
Being IS not so savage and childish as to need placation by 
the steam of victims. . , , v .-it t- - 

Placatory (pl^ katan, plse’k-), a [ad, L. placa^ 
ton^us appeasing, piopitiatory (Tert.), f. placdre to 
appease ; see -ORY ] Tending or calculated to pla- 
cate or appease , conciliatory , propitiatory 
a 1640 Jackson Creedia xxxix § 5 Some gods the heathens 
honouied with placatory saciifices, x 799-1803 S Iurnpr 
Afi^/aSaji (1830)! 11 App in 133 [He] made a placatory 
offering of two wax lights* and nine pieces of money x86a 
Lvtton Sir Siory 1 . 110 A leply which seemed both 
dignified and placatory. 

Placeard(ej placoat(t, obs. ff. Placard, 

Pla CCate. Obs exc. Hist Also 8 placiuet, 
9 placate, [app, a variant of Placard (in sense 3) , 
cf, the 7 forms there. See also Placket 2 i ] 

1 . A piece of armour consisting of a plate of 
steel or iron worn over the cuirass : *= Placard 
3 a. Also, a leather jacket or doublet lined 
with strips of steel, worn under the outer armour. 

1633 J Cm&o Miht Crtwaf/mcCFairholt), [A breast 

and back] cal iver proof by addition of the placcate x688 R 
Holkk A 9 Momy III xix (Ro\b) 166/2 They haue vnder 
their Armour a good BufFe coate, or a Placcate or an under 
biest plate to make them caliver proofe. 1788 Grose Mt/fi 
Anti^ (1801) II. 252 'ihe breastpiece [of the cuirass] was 
occasionally strengthened by an additional plate called a 
plaquet. X869 Boutell A i ms A A rmonr x (1874] 20 + 1 he 
plates placed in front of the shoulders placates t but 
when the shoulders were covered by the reinforce plates, 
they were distinguished as pattldrons* 
ta Placket 2 , Obs 

1588 SuAKS L.LL 111 i. 186 Don Cupid, Regent of 
Loue-rimes, Lord of folded armes.. .Diead Prince of Plac> 
cats. King of Codpeeces 
f 3 bee Placard sb. i c. Obs, 

Place (pltf^s), sb. Forms ; (i Northumb plmoe, 
pleetse, plasse) ; 3- place, (3 plasce, 3-5 plasse, 
4 plass, 4-6 pla8(e, 5 plaas, plays, 6 pleaze) 
[ME. piacif a F, place (nth c.) = 'Pr.plassa, Sp, 
plasa, Pg pj ffffl, It piazza, med L. plaaa*—\z.\.e L 
type ^plalita foi classical L. platea, broad way, 
open space, ad, Gr. irAarcra (sc. ySor) broad way. 
The L. word had been already taken into Old 
Northumbrian in the form plaice, plxtse, rendenng 
L, platea of the Vulgate ; but the history of the 
current word begins with the adoption of the F. 
place in sense 2, the mod. use in i b. being a more 
recent borrowing from the Romanic langs. From 
the latter came also MDu. plaeise, Du, plaats, 
MHG , Ger. plaiz, MLG. plas, LG* pldts, pldtse, 
Icel. pldz Sw, plats, Db., plods, Welsh 

plds IS app. from ME. JPlace has superseded 
OE. stew and (largely) stede; it answeis to F, 
lieu, L locus, as well as to F. place, and the senses 
are thus very numerous and difficult to arrange. 
With the doubled^ of late L *piattia,zi the similar phe- 
nomenon in *piattus Plat (with which piaiea was prob 
associated); also in *peiita Piece, ^plceus Pikc, *plpM 
Pipe, etc ] 

I. 1 . An open space in a city; a square, a 
market-place. } a. Used in OE. to render L . platea 
of the Vulgate 

^950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 36/7 On pteevra (m 
pixels). Ibid 65/37 In plaEcvm, tfpgo Lindt^f, Gosp, 
Matt. VI, s Da 6e lufas in somnungum & huommum Sara 
ptecena stondes ,to gebiddanne. -- Luke x 10 FaeraS on 
planum hire. C97S Rushw, Gosp ibid , FaraS on plactbahis. 

b. In modern use, forming the second element 
m the name of a group of houses in a town or 
city, now or foimerly possessing some of the 
characters (positive or negative) of a square, chiefly 
that of not being properly a street. 

Oflen used in the name of a small area more or less 
built aioond, and lying aside from a stieet or thorough- 
faie, or of a short eul dc»sac or byway turning out of a main 
thoioughfaie, aKo, more vaguely given to a short row or 
‘ Lei race * of houses, which 01 iginally stood by themselves on 
a suburban road, being in fact a leady denomination for 
any aggregation of houses which cannot be more particularly 
classed 

Employed in i6th c to rendei F place and its Italian, 
Spanish, and Geiman cognates, in refeiencc to foreign towns, 
whence introduced in Eiighsli towns (But in some cases 
the name 'Place * has arisen out of sense 4 b, the site being 
tti.'it of a nobleman's or bishop’s town-residence, which boie 
the name, e g £iy Place in London ) 

1585 T Wasiiingiow tr Ntcholny's Voy i. viii. 7 b, 
Ihe places and streetes are so well ordetned 1653 H 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav xxiii 86 They conducted him into 
a great place before the Town Hall, *687 A Lovell tr 
TftevenoPs Trav 1 to There are in it many lovely Piazza’s, 
or Places 1704 Collect, Vey (Churchill) III 6/1 Being 
gone to the Great Place to see the Bull-feast 1796 J. Owen 
Traso, Europe II 458 Squares, as we improperly call them 
in England, but which the Geimans, as well as the French 
and Italians, more properly denominate Places ciSxg 
Bybon DeoiCs Drwe 111, I have a state-coach in Carlton 


House, A chariot in Seymour Place, 1849 Macaulay Nisi, 
vu II 267 At Rome . on the south of the stately place 
ofNa\ona zd&%Cenin7y Nag Oct 859/2 From Washington 
Square upward began the endless succession of 'places , 
and of houses in long, monotonous rows. 

II A matenal space. 

2 . Space; extension in two (or three) directions; 

' room’, arch, *1* To offer place, to make way, give 
way Give place 86623. 

a 1225.^ ncr R 258 lie ne uond nout on eorSe so muche place 
as Ills Tuttle licomc muhte been ileid on x3az-i§7X [see 23] 
x6o2 Carew Conauall 75 b, For performing this play, the 
beholders cast themselves in a ring, which they call, Waking 
a place. i6z8 Hobbes Thucyd (1822) 85 WJien tliey wei e 
come 111 the city had not place for them all 1634 tr Sevdery s 
Curia Pol 169 Nature opposeth those things that do re- 
sist her, and gently yeilds to those things which courteously 
offer place. 1683 T Smith Observ Conslaniinopte in Misc 
Curiosa (1708) III 41 Theie is no place between the Pio- 
pontis and the walls of the City, except just at the Seraglio- 
point, wheie they have raised a battery foi Great guns, 
1808 Scott J faun i xii, Place, nobles, for the Falcon- 
Knight I Room, loom, ye gentles gay. 1852 James Agnes 
Soiel (i860) 4 Men with flambeaux in their hands, calling 
* Place > Place 1 ’ to clear the way for their master 
b la generalized sense Space, extension. 
(Chiefly ihetoncal, and m antithesis to time,') 
a 1631 Donne Nattviiio 10 Seest thou, my Soule, how he 
Which fils all place, yet none holds him, doth lye? 1655 
Stanley IJisi Philos 1 (1701) 7/2 'lhat the World is con- 
tained in place Thu* agrees with the definition of place 
by space 1753 Guay Progr Poesy iii a, He pass’d the 
flaming bounds of Place and Time. 177$ Harris Philos 
Arrangem, Wks. (1841)335 Time is continuity, successive 
m Itself, and accumulative of its proper subjects , place is 
continuity, co-existent in itself, and distiibutiveof its pioper 
subjects x888 Tennyson Classing ihe Bari^ 1 ho' from 
out our bourne of Time and Place 'J he flood may hear me far. 

3 , A particular part of space, of defined or un- 
defined extent, but of definite situation (=L. 
locuSj OE. stow ) Sometimes applied to a legion 
or part of the eaith’s surface. 

exa^ in Rel, Ant I 22 Heil Marie,fu 1 of grace, pe lavird 
|7ich pe in hevexilk place. 1297 R. Gloug* (Rolls) 11038 pe 
queue ibured was. In pe quer of hades an hey inayair 
place a 1300 Cursor M 15687 He las vp 0 pe place \Gbtt 
plasse] pat Tie honurd him in 1366 Ciiauccr Rom, Rose 

657 In many places were nighiiiigaltb, Alpes, finches, and 
wodewales CX400 Tkiee Kings Cologne 31 In summe 
plaas ke grounde is Inhere and in sum me plaas loweie. 1426 
Audelvy Poems 1. 1 In hel ne purgatore non other plase. 
x4 Nom in Wr -Wiilcker 736/g /2oc confiagum, a plays 
where the whyiwynd metes C1440 Piomp, Parv, 402/2 
Place, lotus 1535 CovinnvLE/’j cxli 4 , 1 haue no place 
to fle vnlo, 1568 GRArroN Chron H 672 At tyme and place 
conuenient x6oo J Pory tr Leo's Africa vi. 278 It 15 an 
extreme hot and drie place, bi mging foorth no come at all, 
but great plenty of dates 16x3 I^ircuas Ptlgi image \i. 
xiii 534 Not staying aboue three or fouie dayes in a place, 
as long as the grasse will seiue their Camels. 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog Del ii 1 (16351 i The description of the 
Teirestnall Globe, so faire forth as it is diuided into places. 
1658 Torments of Hell in PkemA (1708) II. 440 .Some say 
Hell is a local Place, Aucusline saith it is not a Place. 1726 
SiibLVOCKL Pay, round IPofld Vref, 18 The day, hour and 

? lace of the sea in which the ship was taken. 1850 Ti nnyson 
n Mem cu, We leave the well-beloved place Wheie first 
we gazed upon the sky 1890 Bi sant Demoniac 1 18 Even 
that IS better than to have youi shame proclaimed all over 
the place. 1897 Westm Gas xj Mar 5/1 The Act expressly 
declared such belting in any place, whether in or out of an 
enclosure, to be an illegal piactice , .They had ai lived at the 
conclusion that any area, covered or uncovered, to which 
persons were known to resort foi the put pose of belting, 
and where professional bookmakers icsorled for the purpose 
of cairying on their calling, should be held to be ‘a place * 
within the meaning of the statute 
b. The portion of space actually occupied by 
a person or thing ; the position of a body in 
space, or with reference to other bodies; locality; 
situation. 

x 570 “fi Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 221 There is 
vaiiance touching the tiue place of that building x6oo 
SiiAKS A, Y L I. 11 204 In the woild I fil vp a place, 
which may bee bettei BUp|ilied, when I haue made it cmptie 
1603— Meas, for M, 1. 11. no Though you change your 
place, you ncede not change youi Tiadc 1603 Holland 
Plutarch 815 The Stoicks, and Epicuiiis doe holde, that 
there is a difference betweene Yoidnesse, Place, and Roonie , 
for Voidnesse (bay they) is the solitude or vacuitie of a 
body. Place, that which is fully occupied and taken up 
with a body but Roome or Space, th^t which is occupied 
but m part 1678 Hoboes Decam, \\ 17 Then I may define 
Place to be The precise Space within which the Body is con- 
tained x6m Locke Hum Und ii» xiii § 7 We say it 
bath kept the same Place , it hath changed ns Place. X706 
Pun LIPS s V , Place is said to be either Absolute or Relative, 
the former being that Space which any Natuial Body takes 
up or fills; but the lattei is the appaient, secundary or 
sensible Position of such a Body, with respect to other con- 
tiguous or adjoyning Bodies 1777 Seoit Paraphrases vii, 
XV, The trembling earth deserts her place 1837 Whewi ll 
llisi Induct,Se 200 The Categories are substance, 

qoaniuy, relation, quality, place, time, position, habit, action, 
passion, 

to. Short foi ‘place of battle', ‘field*. Obs, 

13 . SirBeuesi^i, ) 6x3 Were ich alse sti|> in plas, Ase euer 
Gii;^e fader, was, 1 woldc Fwte wi j? ^ow euenchon. c X330 
R Brunnb Chron Wace (Rolls) 16384 pry tty dukes slayn 
y pat plas, 1373 Barbour Ernce ix 528 Hot the best of 
thair cumpany Left ded behynd thame in the plass. 1703 
tr. B^man's Guinea i8t That Engagement 11 very warm 
which leaves one thousand Men upon the place [1871 
F BEEMAN Norm, Cong, IV. xvn. 47 We are inclined to 
wonder,. that eve^ field did not become a local and un- 
recorded Place of Battle.] 


To leave or wi^ place ; to lose or gain 
ground, to retreat or advance Obs 
1373 Barbour Bt uce xii 563 Thai wan plass ay mair & 
mair On thair fais Ibid, xm 271 Thai war than in-till sa 
gret effray That thai left place ay mar & mar. 
f 4 spec A piece or plot of land. Obs, 

[Med L placea,placia, from 12x5 m Du Cange ] 

*337 (Maich) Sunny in Tynemouth Chartulury If 23b, 
Idem Robertus tenet unam placeam quae vocatur PriofC^ 
place, et reddit vj d c 1450 Godstow Reg 106 One place of 
his tenement 111 the towne of wycombe, the which conteynyth 
in lengthevuj. perches and X fote, and in brede mj perchis, 
and uu fote Ibid 545 One place of a cmtilage liyng in 
the towne of Shillyngford 1460 Cal Anc Ric, Dmlm 
(18B9) I 306 Hit be lawfull to the rent gaderer of the citte to 
take in all voyd placis of the town that beryt chef rent. 

6. a. A portion of space in which people dwell 
together ; a general designation for a city, town, 
village, hamlet, etc. 

13,. E E, Allit P A, 1033 As lohan hym wrytez.,Vch 
pane of )jat place had pre jatez C1380 Wyclip JYhs, (x88o) 
419 Plasis Jiat han clnrchis appiopiid 1458 Nottingham 
Rec II. 366 Schepley and in odor pla«;su«H c 1470 Got tjr 
Gaw 157 Thcire come ane laithles leid air to this place. 
itfxS J , Taylor (Water P ) Penniless Ptlgr, (1872) 22 , 1 held 
on my journey unto a place called Calling lull. 1626 R, 
PrrKB ihree to One Cij, I am a Deuonshire man borne, 
and Tauestock the place of my once abiding 1697 Drvoen 
Vug. Geoig III 17 , 1 shall With Foreign Spoils atloin my 
luiiive Place 1704! Trapp ti 1 359 The loss 

of this important Place 2814 Park 

(1870) n. VII, I could not expect to be welcome in such 
a smart place as that [i e Brighton], 1843 Penny Cycl, 
XXVIL 666/2 Schools at Tours and other places in France 
x866 Daily Tel 10 Jan, 7/4 Hanover is, as the Americans 
would phrase it, ' quite a place’. 

b A residence, dwelling, house ; a seat, man- 
sion, palace ; formerly sometimes, arcligioubhouse, 
a convent; also spec, the chief residence on an estate ; 
a manor-house , a country-house with its surround- 
ings, Also place-home (see 29). (Cf. Wclsli //ifj.) 
a 1349 Hawi*olc Medii Passion Wks 1896 1 , 95 Of alle 
jje housis and pri<ioiins {^at jiei heeklen )>ee ynne Sc closid 
wi]3-ynne in her platis <rx386 Ciiauuk Pfol, 607 With 
grene tiees shad wed was his place. 1420 R, R IPt/A (1882) 
53, 1 wuU l>at. my brothir [h.me) a plar c in Duffelcic,. 

1 purchesede 1463 Buty JPWls (Camden) 20 The wellc 
werke afore my place ^*548 Hall C/tton,, Hen, VI! I 
203 b, Yc haue hearde before how the kyng had purchased 
the Bjsslvtp of Yorkes place. X56X-2 Reg, Privy Council 
Rcoi, 1. 202 T he places of fi eras, as yit siandand undcinoliiisit. 
x6xi CoiGR, A/anotr, a Mansion, Mannor, or Mannor- 
housc; . a place, or chiefe dwelling place, xf^Efatist Acc, 
Slot, XVII. 1570 An old tower or castle .. called tlic old 
Place of Mochrum. 2806-7 J. BEsrsioRD Miseries Hum, 
Life (1826) XVIII xiv. x8i To bo dtagged by a soi disnnt 
man of ta&te through every corner of hu. new P!ac<*, within 
and without doois 1891 S MosrsN Cm alien T43, 1 called 
at your place last night, but Dan said you had been gone 
half an hour. Z902 K Hichens Londoners 33 Mitching 
Dean was Mr Rodney’s place in Hampshire. 

t c, A fortress, citadel, ‘strong place*; a fortified 
city Obs, 

[hied ( \ngIo) L ptacea Z409 in Kymer (Du Cance> ] 

ZS75 Reg, Play Council Siot, 11 448 The Tour Fortaltcc 
and Place of Rosdew 1670 Lass^ls Voy, Italy II. 375 
Palma Nuov«i in Friuli is one of the best iil.ices 111 Kuro|)e. 
It hath nine ro>al bastions [etc.] ^ 1693 Aiem, Cni Tcikely 
IV 64 Since it durst afterwards besiege one of their strongest 
Places. X704 J Harris I ex, Techn, \,Placc\i\ Forulica- 
tion usually signifies the Body of a Fortress. >8x9 Panto* 
logia. Place, in war and fortincation, a general name fur nil 
kinds of fortresses, 1849 m Ct<Ai& 

d. A building, apartment, or spot devoted to 
a specified purpose. (Usually with specificalum, 
as place ofamusemesU^ ofresoit, bathwgplace, etc.) 
Another place. In House of Commons phr.iseology, the 
other house, the House of Lords. Place o/woi ship , see 16 
iS» 1 *AL 8 GR, 255/1 Place where justyce is mynystred, 
pamemeni Ibid, I’lace to bathe one in, thtnnes, r540'Z 
Elvot Image Gov, 78 Their places of easement ouer the 
riucr X560 Daus tr. Siudanes Comm, 47 b, Collcdges and 
such other places were fyist founded for the pore 16x7 
Moryson Itm 1. 3 The Exchange where the Merchants 
meet is a very pleasant place. 1653 Wai i on A ngler I 2, I 
know the thatcht hou<:e very w'ell 1 often, taste a cup of 
Ale there, for which liquor that place is very rcniark.ibtc, 
X714 Aduisok Sped No 556 r 7 The Coflcc-huiises base 
ever since been my cliief Places of Resort. 1780 Burke Sp 
Ho Comm, 6 Feb., .Siiceches x8i6 111 . 394 I'hc present 
minister, he undeistood, Imd been called *a heaven liorit 
minister ’ in another place. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) U I. 
376 A theatre, or a camp, or some other place of resort 
tpoi Daily Chron, ey Oct 4/6 The Chapter Hocese, ,is to Ins, 
the Bishop of houthwark said, ‘a place of speaking for 
the wants of the diucesc’, 

6, A particular mrt or spot in a body or surface. 

1377 1 .ANGU P, PI B XIII, 27s He hadde a cote of cr ysltn- 
dome Ac it was moled in many places. 1382 Wvcuf 

2 Kings V. xij I wendc that he M.hu 1 de eooii outc to me, .. 
and touche with Ins bond the place of the lepre, and heicn 
me.^ CZ400 Destr, Trcy 9477 Pans bend vp his bow,. 
Waited the wegh in his wit ouer, In what plase of hts 
person to perse x6oo Shaks, A, Y, L, ml ni. 45 The 
Vicar . hath promis’d to meeie me in ibis place m the 
Forrest, 1665 Hooke / 1 //cr<;gr,lv, 2x4 Eight- legs,, eat hoi 
them joyntea or bendable in eight sevend places or joy nts. 
1799 ated, Jml 1. 33 The blistered place was beating very 
fast x8|p4 Ann Taylor My Mother vi. Who, .when ffell.. 
would,. Kiss the place to make it well? e868 Mag, for 
Young Feb, 48 My nephew-. taunted him with h» com- 
panions., and I soon saw that we had touched a sore 
place. Mod, A wet place on the floor; There are two 
speciMly difficult places hi the ascent- 

to. Chess, A squftue on the boardL rctn* 



PLACE. 


PLACE. 


iS6a Rowbotiium Playe Clieastes Bj, The rowes where 
euery one of them aie set I wyll name Scales the other 
which be ctnptie I wil name them places oi houikes in- 
clifTcrently xyzs Bertin Cte 54 White, the king in his 
bishu\i s place 

7. A paiticiilar part, page, or other point in 
a book or writing. 

*3»^ Cy lVami 294, 1 shal 50U shewe in \,is place, 
What loie |)cih Miolcn han ifeie, pat semen god on eorhe 
heie, *380 Wy( I IK Sii, II X04 Cribt sei)> in anoper 
place bat )>c woild haliji )>ts apostUs 1617 Mohyson /im 
To Riir , I lie I' irst Part of this Worke, m some obscure 
places is Uiiieu and unplcMsant .but 111 other places 1 hone 
you will judge it nioi e pleasant x66x Fi cl Ilaiumomi 142 
Mil. Cat'Uugue li ill an especial place for sequestrod Divinec, 
1690 bocKi //«w, Und u. xiii § 9 If anyone sliould ask 
111 what pkus .lie the veiscs { the use of the idea of place, 
limo, being to know in wimt part of the book that story is. 
iB6x Miss Yoni.i \n aot They shut up her 

losson iKuiks uiul lost her pUce xaSx N T (K V ) Lulc 
XX* V Bm ihdl ihc iJcad are r.ijscd, even Moses shewed, in 
the place roiicuriiing the Bush 

+ b. A (^<%lu)rt) passage in a book or writing, 
separately consulcred, or bearing upon some par- 
ticular subject ; a text, extract. Ods, 

(ssf,. cf. CoMMOKVUa .] 

15x6 Per/ (W, dc W, 1531) 3 Saynt Gregory cx- 

nouiidynge the same place of si ripluro saylh [etc J c X555 
JIari'sfu id Ihvoice Hen, Vtll (Cimdi'u) 282 The walls 
all hopmnted. .witli places of holy Sciipturu x6xa Bkinsli y 
Lnd* IM, vui. (if)27) laj M.niy pl.ices may iiuulilc the 
giu.iUsl Hiioltus at (list sight X04X I-' imU S nicety mnuus 
VI, 84 The last j)l,u<* he Iningelh out of flicionie is a most 
rare place, X054 Winn oik lieot&nim 454 The nimble 
I*t>rfuiu*tonnessf i»fsoincCouiinenlators (that skip over hard 
i'lacrs). 1743 J Mottiiis.yAVW vii, 903 Tlieydonomndor- 
htund such pkices. 

1 0 . A buhjcct, a topic ; csp. in Lo^ic and Met , ; 
- 2 . OifS, 

rx53o r., Cox Rhet* (1899) 45 The places or instiumentcs 
of a symple theme. xs8x Pi:nnc Gmneds Civ, Conv, 1. 
(1486) 4 h| I ricuer Icuiiicd the places fioin whence argu- 
ineius are dmweu. X597 Bacon {itiic) ICssayes, Religious 
Nreduations, IMaces of piMswusIon and ihsswasion. x6ao 

GKAN(.hR i>tv. Loxike 11 Curl.uno jilares, or heads, to 
wliioh . . boguMlI uuteiiLum diiei Is vs. x6s4 /. Coku Lognh 
>62 'I'he pliui^ from thilike, is cither isitnplc Loi 1 Cuiupouud 
1097 tr, Pui^endidm hh Pp^ig n. xvii, 69 Of Canons be- 
longing to Consent ancHHis riuces, nr Places from whence 
AiguiiuMUH arc diawn. . . And first of thiHc belonging to the 
Place of Notation or ICtyrnology 1 and this has two Canons. 

8 . Ill technical uses : 

a. Asimi, The apparent position of a heavenly 
body on the celestial sphere. 

x6^ .SftiKMV Uttritter** 11. Knlendav lao Reckon- 
inga Degree for each Day.., you tilaili have the Placb of 
the Bun exnu enough. X704 J. Harkis I^x. TeUm* 1, 
PliUivfthe .V«», .V/rt;*, orPlmet* if, the hign of the Zodiack, 
and Degree of it, wltith the Planet is in. 1849 Penny Lycl, 
XXtt. 448/ K WluMi oliHcrvatioiiH of a star, made at two 
dtir«trent perimW, have licvn deari*d of the efiects of aherra 
lien and rehaciton, tlie only difiVaence lutween the two 
places ought to l>e tliat due to nruceshion and nutation, 
fb. iUom* a- Obs, rare* 

xjfoa J. Kakios Lex* Tethn I, Pirue Geomeiriebt is a 
certaut Bound nr Kxtent wherein any Point may serve for 
thei^lution of a Dwal or Iiidetci mined Problem. 

Plttee or Lvem ail Ltnemn neiam^ as the Geo- 

meters call It, is when the Point that resolves any Problem 
Is in a Right Line. Ibtd,^ Place Ae/Af, Is when tlie Point 
is in one 0? the Conick Sections. , 

to, l*aUonry* Tlie jioint or pitch attained by 
a falcon or similar blwl of prey before swooping 
down on its quarry, Obs* (or arch*^ after Shaks.) 

Z 0 O 5 .SiMKii, AltuK ic IV. 12 A Faulcon towrinc jn her 
pride of place, M ashinci r nacbf. Lover v. il, Though 

site fly in An eminent p!.iLe, to add strength to her wings. 
And mount her higher. x6oo T. Thorn ion Sporting I our 
Rng. vlll. (1895) >78 Ragles., can have no speed, except 
when at their place 5 then, to l» sure, their weight increases 
their velocity. * 8 x 0 Bvron CA* liar* 111, xviii, In * pride of 

place' here hist the eagle flew, 

d. Mining* A tlrift or level driven from side to 
side of a wiilc lode as a beginning of a slide. 

Ill, Podtlon in some scale, older, or senes. 

9. Position or standing in the social scale, or m 
any order of estimation or merit; rank, station, 
whetlier high or low, b, aJisol* High rank or 
iiosidan; dignity^ 

c 13*5 Pro ihaiias 38 in A. R* P* (i86a) xm So pouert 
apayteil hak my plas. Sidnbv Aret^iaii 6 vj )^7 

ile halding i»I.ir « and cslimadon as heire of Arcadia, xw* 


lie iialding pl.ir « and cslimadon as heire of Arcadia, 

K, JmissoN Ktngd* 0 - Cornntw 69 Thirty other 

i)ukex, amongst wliome, the Archduke of Austria noldeth 
tlie highest place. *04* Hindk J* ^fuen xxxw. 114 A 

young c;ciukman..of great plaw for his birth and bloud 
x 08 a WtHm Lde ag Nov. (0. H, S ) HI. 3* Ojmwd 

CO keep hu old title hut to take place in England as duke. 
xSm W. Irvino Pfoeeb. //all lii. 94 Of late years, since be 
im risen into place. 185* Mas- Stows 7 omsC xvi, 
1 hold to being kind to i.ervants--but you inuM make cm 
know their plate. Eva never doea. 1870 Rocfbs I/ict* 


(fUivntu!t Ser. ll. 4 Poor men oflen rose to eminent place. 

UtSwnSli n. m w. have not auempjrf 

to awrnain W. (Macaulay'»1 j^c. <^0"? ‘"■“o.™"* 
Lvwin in liaoAatan June 85/9 Aa an Endish 
Itsh literamre, his place I* in the front rank. Aiod* 1 0 keep 

Inferiors in their proper place. .1 

0, Racings etc,: A position among the placed 
competitors ; see Placs v, 5 d. 

invSad bv the public upon Lonely for a place in the 
aalSSr, sbK Kx 4 J«n« Vtisopton, who 

wu riadan out for a place, was a bad third. 


10 Arith* The position of a Bgure m a series, in 
decimal or similar notation, as indicating its value 
or denomination in jpl, with mimeral, often used 
merely to express the number of figures, esp. after 
the decimal point in a decimal fraction 

xS4a Rccorde Gr, Aries (1575) 43 A Place is called the 
sente or rooine that a Figure standeth in 1656 H Piiillii'S 
Purch* Paii (1676) 25, 1 have abreviated this Table to 
four places [of decimals] 1706 W Jones Syn Palmai 
Matheseos 6 A Number has so many Places, as theie aie 
Figures in it 1706 — Jnirod Math 103 A Figure in the 
ist, 9 d, 3d, etc. Decimal Place. 1841 Penny Cycl XIX 
186/2 He also calculated tlic)atio[of ir] to 55 decimal places 
Ibid iBj/i A inanuscapt in which it \vn'» earned to 154 
places 1876 Tait Kte Adv* Phyt Sc ix (ed 2) 223 
Which contains some tlmty-five places of figuies. 

11. A step 01 point m the order of pi egression. 
Mostly with oidmal numeral or its equivalent 
{fifstf nextj lasty etc.) pieceded by zn ; zn the first 
place =s fiistly, first in order ; etc. 

X039 Act xxiArch* Maiyl(tnd{\B&^ I 6a All debts growing 
due for wine .or otliti hcquors shall be paid in the last 
place after all othci debts aie satisfied 1660 F Brooici tr. 
Le Blands Trav 325 Two thousand lost their lives, and 
the Piiests m the first place 17XX Anm'iovt Sj^ei No 39 
? 7, 1 must in the next place observe [etc ] x888 Buyer 

Anier Comnm H lit. 301 In the first place, frost stiikes 
deeper [etc.]... In the next place, the streets aie more often 
disturbed 

IV, Position or situation with reference to its 
occupation or occupant 

12. A proper, appropnate, or natural place (for 
the pel son or thing m question to be in or occupy) ; 
sometimes m an ideal or imaginary region. (See 
also 19 c, d ) 

X377 Langl. P, pi B xix 57 He jaf laigcly alle bis Iclc 
lygeb Places in pamdys at her paitynge hennea CX440 
Pionip. Pan* 403/2 Place, or stede, situs* 1326 Pil^ 
Petf, (W de W xs3i) 2 b, Plath place deputed & assygned 
to them by god & nature 1597 A M. tr. GmllemeailsFr 
Chiiuisc '«iv, Theic is a common prouerbe that all thinges 
liauc Iheue time, iheire place, and Iheirc sayson. 1600 
SiiAKS. Much Alio II 1 48 Ilccrc's no place for you maids. 
X7II Addison Spcit* No, *31 ? 8 Ihe Country is not a 
Place for a Person of my Temper 17x3 M Henry Meek- 
ness Qwetu* SAint (1822) 147 We are all oflendeis and 
the bai is our place, not the bench. x8oa Worosw, To 
Small Celandine 6 Long as there are Violets, They will 
have a place in stoiy. 1849 Macaulsy Hist, Eng v. I 605 
But the genius which, at a later period, humbled six 
marshals of Fiance was not now in its pioper place. 1897 
Kiioscovivi:. tPIiite Rose A? no 305 Tlie two lovers took their 
places, kneeling on the curb, .of the fount 
"b. fig* A fitting lime, point in the oider of 
events, occasion, opportunity. 

138a Wyclik Ifei, XII. 17 Forsoth he found not place [1339, 
x6xx, x88t, no place] of penaunce. ^cx4oo Destr Tioy 5040 
Here is plainly no place in )j>s plit now, Your wille for to 
wlrke 14x3 Pilgr* SenvU (Caxton) i xv, (1859) 17 Repent- 
aunce nc prayer may heie no place liaue 1661 S i illingkl 
Oiig* Sacf. I, V § 7 When the Egyptian Kingdom was 
first founded, is not here a place to enquiie 
o. fig ‘Room reasonable occasion or ground. 

*638 R Bakbr tr Balzac's Lett. (\o\ II ) 17 Theie will be 
no place left for calumnie, 1634 IIammond Fiindamenials 
60 There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
same winch we now call the Apostles Creed 17a* Bentley 
Proposals /or Printing Ncto Test, 4 In the Sacred Writings 
there’s no place for Conjectures or Emeadations, 

13. The space which one person occupies by 
usage, allotment, or right , a seat or accommoda- 
tion engaged in a public building, conveyance, or 
tile like, a space at table; seat, station, qiiarteis. 

139a Gowcr Conf* IIL I2S Janus with his douUe face In 
his chaiere hath take his pl.ice. 1568 Grafton Chon, II. 
300 The king. . commaunded him to sytte downe againe m his 
place. 1611 Tourneur Aih Tmg v u, In the meane time 
vouchsafe your place with us X788 Mmb. T> Arulay 
( 1842) IV. 6r Indeed I tiembled at these woids, and hardly 
co^d keep my place. *806-7 J Beresford iWwmtfj iViw/. 


I. 4fi Having taken places for Ferrybridge *88x Mallock 
Rom* xqth C t, m, You must lay another place as we 
shall be five dining this evening instead of four *884 CAr 
ff^ortd 19 June 453/2 Accommodation is provided for 
4,670,000 children, showing an increase of 32,cxxy places. 

b. With possessim or of* The space previously 
or oistomanly occupied by some other person or 
thing; room, stead, lieu; often m phrases zn (tke) 
place of instead of, in the room or beu of, 111 ex- 
change or substitution for ; to take the place of, to 
be substituted for, to stpd instead of. 

*K33 Cromwell m Mcrriman Life 4* Z-zr/ (igoa) I 353 
Hishighnes is contente that your g^ce in the lewe and 
place iBcrof shall haue his letters patentes of the Justice- 
shipp of his Forestes x^. Chegue Bk CAaMl Royal 
(Cmnden) 9 Mr. Alswoithe died and Robert Greene of 
Wules sworne in his place * 59 * Shaks t Hen VI, iv 111 
a< o God, that Somerset .were in Talbots plac& 1646 
GiLfKSPiE A/fl/a Audis S4 that Mssage concerning 
Excommunication its supplymg the place of the swoid. 
1793 BsDDoes Calculus 23 The pills were now substituted 
in iTie place of the solution. *844 Herschel Ess* (1857) 556 
In place of immediately entering into business, he continued 
to rWde for some time with his parents 1849 Ma^ulay 


TowirrT Plato (ed. 9) V 97 in tae laws reugion uie 
olace of ohilosophy in the rcgulatioo of human life. 1885 
\^Auur 2 Tan 7/* The aquamarine contains oxide of 
iron in the ptace of oxide of chromium. 


14. An office, employment, situation ; sometimes 
spec* a government appointment, an office in the 
sei-vice of the crown or state. (Cf. b.) 

X558 in Strype^w; Ref I App Iv 5 Such persons.. every 
one, according to his ability to serve in the commonwealth, 
to be set in place 163X J Done Polydoion 17 Hee may 
well clayme a boat-sons place in Barkleyes Shippe of fooles 
1633 Bp Hall Hard Texts, /Y T 81 A Priest, and theie- 
fore by his veiy place professing examples of holinessc and 
chanty ax66i Fulilr Worthies i (1662) 17 The OITice 
of Lot d Treasuiei s was ever beheld as a Place of gieat chai ge 
and profit 1687 in Magd Coll «§• 'pas II lO H. S ) 78 To 
amove the said Mr John Hough ft om the Place of Presi- 
dent 1710 Addison Taller No 162 IP i In my younger 
Yeais I used many Endeaiours to get a Place at Court 
1714 Swill Pics St AJfaiis''^\*s 1755 11 I flo8 This 
gLiicral ambition of hunting aftei places 1749 Fielding 
1 om Pones vii sin, Good servants need not want places 
1838 Marry AT Pne haithf xxwi, He purchased a patent 
place, which he still enjoys 187X Punch 18 Nov 212/1 
Couldn’t let you do it, sir. Miuh as my place's woith 
Mod Has he got a place yet ? He has got a place in the 
Custom House She (a maid sci vant) is leaving her place, 
and going home, 

b. Without a or pi,* Official position, esp. 
of a minister of state , = Oppice sh* 4 b. 

01x568 Asciiam Scliolem* Pref (Arb.) 17 The most pait 
were of hir Maiesties most honourable prime Connsell, 
and the rest seining bir in veiie good place x6o7-]2 
Bacon Bss, Great Place (Arb) 278 Men in Gient Place, 
are thrice Seiuants Serunnts of the Soiieraigne or States 
Seruants of Fame, and Serunnts of Buxinesse. 1673 
Ray Pom n. Low C 25 Twenty four Magiitiates., ,'Ihese 
chuse all Publick Ofiiceis out of their own number 1 hem- 
selves continue in place during life x^azEng Tlieojphiast 
173 Place shows the man ; some for the better and some for 
the worse 1774 Goldsm Reial 41 'Twas his fate, un- 
employed, or in place x8z4 Byron Puan xvi Ixxii, He 
exactly the just medium hit ’Twl\t place and patriotism. 
1871 Morlty Cut* Mise ,Condorcet Ser. i, (1878)47 To glut 
their insatiable craving for place and plundei. 

c. The duties of any office 01 position; (one’s) dnty 
01 business. Hence |* to peifoi m onds place {pbsi)* 

x6sa Milton m MawclVs Whs (Giosnit) II 9 If 1 shall 
need any assistance m the perfoimance of ray place i6sS 
Nicholas (Camden) II. 272 Beinge to ould to pei- 

formc the place X884 W C Smith Kildfostan 79 She'll 
think It is her place to keep me company. 

V. Phrases *\Vith olher sbs. 

16 Place of arms [acl. Y*place darmes\ • a An 
ojDen space un the assembling of troops. 

Piovixion forvaiious kinds of these, either tempoiaiyoi 
pGimanent, is or was formerly made in the laying out ol 
encamping grounds 01 fortifications, seequots 
1598 Barret Theor* JVarres Gloss. 252 Place of aimes 
gcneiall. is the place of asseinblie, where the people of 
waireare rangal m order of battell 1704 J, Harris Lex, 
Techn, I. & v , Place of At ms in a Garrison^ is a large open 
Spot of Giound in the middle of the City, wheie the great 
Streets meet, ehe between the Rampmts and the Houses, 
for the Carrion to Rendezvous in, upon any sudden Alarm, 
or other Occasion 17*4 De Foi Mem Cavalier (iS-jo) 
205, 1 was posted upon a pai ade, or place of arms. Z7Z7-4X 
Chamutrs Cycl, Place of anus, in a camp, is a large space 
at the head of the camp, for the army to be ranged m and 
drawn up in battalia 1823 Cradb I'echnol* Hut, s v,. 
In ofiensive foitificntion those lines are called places ot 
arms on parallels which unite the different means of attack. 
1853 SrocQuLLER Mi/it, Encycl,, Re-entering Place of arms 
IS an enlaigement of the coveied way of a fortress ,, it 
serves for assembling troops previously to making sorties 

b. A Strongly foitified city or a fortress, used as 
an arsenal or magazinci or as a place of retreat ; 
also, t a tent at the head of each company where 
the arms were stored (o^r.) 

1704 J Harris 7 'echn I, Place of Arms,yiih&nis\L&o 
in the General, is a sti ong City which is pitch'd upon for the 
Magazine of an Army. X708 Loud Gaz No 4466/1 It is 
saiQthe Germans design to make St Germano , a Place oi 
Arms 1768 SiMES Milit. Did , Place of arms of a camp, 
are the belltenls, at the head of each company, where they 
lodge their aims 1649 Macaulay Hist Eng it I. rpo 
Dunkirk was pri7ed .not meiely asa place of arms, but 
also as a trophy of English valour. 

16. Place of zuorship [see 5 d] : A place where 
religious worship is performed; spec* a building 
(or pait of one) appropiiated to assemblies or 
meetings for religious worship; a general term 
comprehending churches, chapels, meeting-houses, 
synagogues, and other places m which people 
assemble to worship God 
In isth c , place of twiship occurs in the sense ‘ worship- 
ful place (cf senie 5 b), hou'ic of a person of rank ' , in t6th c, 
in that of ‘ honourable post or position ’ The existing use 
is app shortened from ‘place (of assembly or meeting) for 
religious worship ’, occurring in Statutes, from idSgonwaids, 
recognizing the public religious worship of Protestant 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and Jews. In these statutes 
the short form b rare and late {ue quots. 1832, 1846), 

[1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xui. 135 , 1 wold fay 11 be at 
some place of worship said syr Arthur that I myghte leste 
me /6td viii xxv 310 Hit was neuer the custome of no 
place of worship .whan a knyghte and a lady asked ^r- 
boriigh, and they to receyue hem & after to destroy them that 
bell ms gestes 159* Grfbnb t/pst, Conriier'SN'ks (Gro&) XI 
236 The shamelcsse vpstart that hath a hungry eie to spie 
out,, and a flattenng toong to intreat for some void place 
of worship.] . * 

Act I Will, ^ Maty c, xS # 4 If ony Assembly of 
persons dissenting from the Church of England shall be had 
in any place for Religious Worship [Ibid , kveept such 
JPetsons come to sortie Congregation or Assembly of Reli- 
gious Worship allowed or permitted by this Act,] 1791 
Aetzx Geo, III, c. 32 g 6 If any Assembly of Persons pro- 
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fassing the Roman Catholic Religion shall be had in any 
Place for religious Worship i8ia idr/52 Geo lil^ c 155 
S 2 {marmii^ Places of Religious Worship certified and 
legisteied 183a Act a ^ 3 Will /K, c 115 ^naygiiC) 
Roman Catholics to be subject to the same laws as Protes- 
tant Dissenters, with respect to Schools and Places of wor- 
ship 1B33 Actz^ ^ \VtU IF, c. sojiim An Act to 
evempt from Poor and Churcii Rates all Churches, Chapels, 
and other Places of Religious Worship 1846 At.ig^xo 
Ftct, c 59 § 2 Persons dissenting from the Worship or 
Doctrines of the United Church of England and li eland, 
and usually attending some Place of Worsliip othei than 
the Established Church 1833 Act 16 .i 17 Ftci c 137 § 62 
Any Cathedral or Collegiate Chuicb, or any Building 
registered as a Place of hleeting for Religious Worship 
iBss 1815- 19 Vtci c 8t {Pjeamlfle) Save as theiein 
excepted with lespect to Places of Worship of the Estab- 
lished Church and otherwise 

[1797 Rmycl Bnt (ed 3) XVI 71/2 Of clean 

and unclean beasts, and die place of woislnp [mthe Mosaic 
Law]] i8t6 J Wilson C^ty of PJngne Poems 1825 I 263 
Her soul serene, That like a plat e of worship aye was husht 
By day and night, 1857 Mrs Carlyle II 334 They 
gone eveiy one to hei dilTerent ‘Place of Worship , 
j86s /’/*// 29 Dec 10 St Mai y’s [a district church 
in a town] is a place of woiship lather than a cbuich to 
the minds of the townsmen 


17 Onfs heart tn the light place* see 
Heart sb, 54 To have a soft place m on^s heart 
for, to regard affectionately, be well-disposed to- 
wards, be fond of 

2809 Mai KIN Gtl Bias i xii r 2 God knows if Ins heart lay 
in the light place for all that ! 1894 Blackmore Perlya oss 
25 Mr. Penniloe had a very soft place in his heait for this 
young lady, 

With prepositions. 

18. rrom place to place. From one place to 

another, and so on in succession, 

C1380 WvcLiF Wks (1880) 457 Crist wente mekely fio plase 
to place 1568 Grafton Ch>0)i II, 2361 He peivsed the 
whole towne , from place to place. *711 Addison Shed 
No 98 F 3 This holy Man liavelled from Place to Place. 
Mod, Nomads who 10am about from place to place in search 
of pasture for their cattle. 

19 In place, etc. ; f a Before or without mov- 
ing away , on the spot ; then and there, immedi- 
ately. So in ike place, on or upon the place Obs, 
CX290 .S* E\tg Leg 1 . 110/138 So jjat heo i-cnstned was 
and i spouse in l>e place a 1330 Roloftd ^ F ^04 He toke 
him in jpe plas. & to he casleT he went a 1425 Cursor M, 
1600 (inn) pU worde he seide anooii m plas. 1600 E 
Blount tr. tonesiagt^io 217 'Jo sell them at lowe puces 
vpon the place 1663 Tempi is Let to Sir J Temple Wlcs 
173X II 4 , 1 told him upon the Phee, I would seive bis 
Majesty tns best I could in it 1673 Lend Gass No 1004/3 
On the pait of the Suedes, 2000 were killed upon the place 

t b In presence, present, at hand, on the spot. 
So upon the place, Obs 

<2x423 Cursor M, 3078 (Tnn >Archerewashebeste in plas, 
x59oSfcnscr/'. 0 I V. 36 They all, beholding worldly wights 
in place, Leave oflf their woike To ga7e on them. X670 
Marvell Corr Wks (Grosart) II 345 Those matters can 
not be transacted by the Post, but men must be upon the 
place. 1682 m Scott Antiq (1901) July 4 Without , ever 
acquainting him, albeit he was wpon the place. 

c. In its original or proper position , in posilion; 
in situ , spec, in Ceol ; m Mining, applied lo a 
vein ot lode situated between fixed rocks, 

1360 Daus tr Sleida7te's Comni, 108 That the eccle- 
siastical! lurisdiction remayne in place as it nowe is 1869 
Huxley Elem, Physiol (ed. 3) v § 20 The liver is invested 
by a coat of pentoneum, which keeps it in place. z88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss , In place, occupying, relative to 
surrounding masses, the position that it had when formed 
1884 Knight Diet Mech, Suppl , Placer, includes all 
forms of mineral deposits excepting veins in place 1884 
Anna K, Greene Leavenxuoi tk Case 11 8 The open piano 
with Its sheet of music held in place by a lady’s . fan 

d. fig. In his or its pioper or fitting position; 
in one’s element, at home, in harmony, timely. 
(The ^posite of out of place, 20 ) 

1897 Clacago Advance 4 Feb 138/2 If Mr. Manss were 
not a successful pastor, he would be very much in place ns 
a journalist 

e. In (some one’s) place: in (his) position, 
situation, 01 circumstances , situated as (he) is. 

X73S T. Hill JSara n 1. n What have I done, Bwond, 
what You wou'd, m my place, have done! 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover \xi Wks 1709 II 89 What could I do? Put 
yourself in my place. 1870 Reade (*V/f) Put Yourself in 
his Place. 

f ln{ihi) place of see 13 b. In the 

first, secoftd, next, etc place: see ii. 

20. Out of place. Out of, or not situated in 
the natural or appropriate position ; misplaced j 
fg unsuitable, unseasonable, 

[xssr Robinson tr Morels Uiop (189s) 73 Wordes and 
saynges, brought furth so out of time and place, to make 
sporte and moue laughter ] 1822 [see Out or, 111 ] 1833 

Maurice TIuol, Ess 77 The oidinary methods of con- 
troversy are entirely out of place 1864 PusEvZetf^ Darnel 
(1876) 346 The two verses., are evidently,, out of place, 
xSpa Law Times'KCll, 158/1 It may not be out of place to 
examine it here. 

*** With verbs. 


21. Come in place, f a. To come to be, come 
forth, originate, turn up; to come into notice, 
appear ; to appear, present itself for consideration. 
Also become in (to, etc.) place, Obs, 

<2X223 Leg- Kath 13x6 Ne fundewe nowhwer nan swa 
deope flearet >at durste sputin witJ us; and ^ef he come m 
place fete,] a 1300 Cursor M, 5589 (Cott.), I sal tell yow of 


[moyses] How-gat first he com in place Hid 18623 And 
t>us bicome Jmt oile in place Ihd 22405 For if sant michel 
cum to place, to dome befor \r lauerd grace, 1390 Gower 
Con/ II 84 Hou that melall cam a place 1379T0MSON 
CahiflsSerm, Tim 114/2 When y“ honour of God commeth 
in place 

fb To occur, lake place. Obs 
ax42S Cursor M. 2884 (Tiin ) Leccheiy . pe foulest bat 
euer coom on plas Ibtd 13131 Til a feste day coom in plas 

f c. To come into a ]Dosition (to do something). 
c 1450 Merlin xxiv 444 And gladly ther-of wolde thei ben 
a venged, yef thei myght come in place 

22 rmd place. To find room to dwell or exist, 
to have being {^in something) 

a 1729 Congreve To Cynthm s Can Discontent find Place 
within that Breast? iSsgYrowLLi Am But Ch x (1847) 
105 Confidence 111 tluir own stiength found no place in then 
counsels. X846 TurNCii Mnac, vi (i86a) 189 And now the 
solemn awakening finds place. 

23 Give place. To make room, make a way, 
get out of the way ; to yield to, give way to ; to be 
succeeded by; see^GiVB v, 47. anh, exc fig, 

1382, etc [see Givr o 47a-'d]. CX460 Towueley Mysi 
xxiv. 10 Stynt, I say ' gyf men place 1326 Pilgr Per/, 
(W, de W. 1531) 14 The water dcuydyng itbclfe,&gyiiynge 
place to them for theyr passage 1371 R Edwardfs 
Damon «J- Pithias in liar! Dodsley IV 92 Give place , let 
the piisoner come by, give place. tfx 595 Capt Wyait 
R Dudley'sFoy IF Ind (Hakl. Soa)35 TheGeneiallgaue 
place to ins earnest suite 01x604 Hanmer Chron Del 
(1809) t6s Hee piudently governed his Chuich some thiity 
yeeies, and gave place to nature i746~7 HrRvrv Medit, 
(1818) 211 What was gay .as well as glitteiing gives place 
to an universal giavity 1871 R. Eirts CnivUm. Ixiv 268 
Thessaly’s youth gave place to the Gods high-throned in 
heaven. 

24 Have place, a To have room to exist; 
lo have being or existence (rw, among, etc. some- 
thing) ; to exist ; to be situated, have lodgement, 
1398 Trevisa Bai ih De P R, iii xu (i 195) d j/2 The vet tue 
. naturalis hath prtncipall place inlhelyucr u 


John viii 37 Ye seke meanes to kyll me be cause my 
sayinges have noo place in you 1624 BrncLL Lett, vii. no 
But this bath no place amongst all yotn motiues. 1752 
IIuMF hss , Remark Customs (18171 1 366 The same Jaw 
had place in Thebes, X896 Dk, hwenu. Philos Belie/ 117 
The notion that lime can have no place in Nature except 
as a meie condition of human thought 

b. To have or take picccdencc (also to have 
the placed s= 27 c Ohs 

1639 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 272 These persons petU 
tioning arc dangerous Safety must have place of all. x686 
Plot Sta/fbrdsh 285 The female Sex, which according to 
the custom of England has always the pltoce 
I* 25 Hold place. To obtain legard, to pre- 
vail ; s= 37 b. (See also 9,) 

1313 More Rkh, III in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 If 
either kind [ ^ nature] or kindnesse bad holden place find 
762 If some folkes friendship had not holden better idace 
with the king then any respect of kindred. 

26. ICalce place, t a. To make room or space 
for, lo give a pobition, station, or office to. Obs, 

AX400-30 Alexander (Dubl. MS.) pen makes be prince 
hym a place & piestly hym maches. 1363 T Stapllton 
Fortr Paith X13 All mercie shall make place to euery man 
according to the merit of his workes. x^x G Pci tie tr. 
Gnazw's Cm Conv n (1586) 56 To furnish lumselfe with 
such good giftes, that he make himself place, be desired, 
honoiu ed, and esteemed 1583 T. Washington ti , hncholay's 
Vcy HI X 86 b, Making place for al commers, 
b. To make places {Change-ringtnf) : said of 
two bells which shift their position in successive 
changes so as to make room, as it were, for another 
bell which is struck successively before, between, 
and after them 

1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon, etc ii. 221 The terms 
of the art are enough to frighten an amateur, Hunting, 
doi^ing, snapping, and place making x88o C A W T rovtb 
in Grove Did, Miis I. 334/a In change-ringing terms the 
4th and 5th are said to ‘ make places 

27. Take place. +a. To take effect, to suc- 
ceed ; to be accomplished or realized, Obs, or atch. 

1460 Capgravc Chron. (Rolls) 153 Alisaunder the Pope 
gaf us leve for to edifie coventis m these places but theie 
lok no place but Clare and Wodous 1542 Udall m Lett, 
Lit Men (Camden) a, I am as well contented that my 
suite hath not taken place 1600 J, PoRVtr Leo's Africa 
viiT, 304 When the Christian religion began to take place in 


, , * immediately took 

place, 1823 Knapp &Baldw Blewgate Cal IV 334/2 Two 
shots . .did not take place. 

t b. To find acceptance ; to have weight or in- 
fluence Obs 

IS3S JoYB A/ol Ttndale (Arb.) 17 These playn testi- 
monyes of the scripture wolde take no place with Tindal. 
1663 J Webb Stone-IIengiiy^s) 33 Then must the Corinthian 
Column he condemned if Baldo’s Judgment take Place. 
*737 Bracken Farnerv Impr (xys?) II 134 This Doctrine 
. , I don t expect will take place with inanjL a 1774 Goldsm 
Ihst. Greece I. x Among an unenlightened people every 
imposture is likely to take place. 

to To take piecedence of\ to go before, (Cf. 
9) Obs 

x6oo W. Watson Decacoidon (1602) 10 Whether a Ics. 


place of air barons. %ni Britl Apollo III, Na rio-’a/a 
Which Woman takes Place? lyax Bradley Phths, Acc, 


219 The Lorde Conway tooke 


IFJis, Nai 188 After this, the Physick Gaiden at Oxford 
takes place in Reputation 18x4 Jane Ausi fn Mans/ Pai I 
xxiii. Though Miss Crawford is ma manner at honit, at the 
Parsonage, you are not to be taking place of her 

fd To lake np 01 have a position, to be presenl. 
1622 WniiER Mistr PJalatde Gj, Marke, if euer led 01 
white, Any wheie, gaue such delight, As when they haiic 
taken place In a woithy womans face j6« H Mori 
Aiitid Ath II vii (1712) 61 The Uses indeed of the foie- 
named Plants take place so ni evei y Affair of Man 

e To come into existence, come to pass, happen ; 
to occur (in place or time). 

1770 Langiiornf Plutarch (iByg) I. 207/2 These lespects 
being paid, and silence taking place. x8i6 PrwiAitt klat, 
Phil, IJ 145 The sh.ndow may roach the eaith, and .i total 
eclurie may take place X89.1 A Rorfrison Nutigiis, etc, 
317 llie police wiie infninieil of what had t.ikcn pUco. 

f. To take the place of, see 13 b. 

VI. 28. Short foi rbACK biuck. 

x8a3 Mech, Mag XXXTX 192 The difference between 
stacks and places ten shillings. 

VII. 29 aiiub and Comb,<,sceplacc-desaipiion, 
-dtsease, -tllustration, -name, -poetry ; place-boimd 
adj.; esp in sense 14, as placc-hoker, -monger, 
•mongenng, -seckei ; plau begging, -Itroing, -ptoud, 
•seeking adjs, , place act, the Act of Parliament ex- 
cluding persons holding office under the crown from 
sitting in the House of Commons; i place-being, 
Ibefact of being ordwelling in some 2)aiUcular place, 
habitat {pbs. rare) ; place betting, the action of 
backing a hoise 01 other comiielilor for a ‘ place ’ 
see 9c; place-bill (cf. plate acl ) ; place-book, 
a blank book for the collection of interesting <ir 
valuable literary extracts ; - Commonplaok-book ; 
place hiorse, a hoisc which comes in among those 
placed • see rsACU v 5 d ; placo-hoiiso — Placii 

5 b ; tplaceliko a , local ; place-making ; see 
26 b, place-skating (f/ S.) - ; 

place-woman, a female office-holder under govern- 
ment. See alsoPkACij brick, Vt \eF-itor.i )KU, Plack- 
IIUNTER, PlACK-KICK, PlACKMAN. 

X903 IFesirn Gas 9 Seijl 10/1 The ^Plaoe Ait, by which 
hoUlets uf places of piofit uiuler the Crown are nu hgilih* for 
the House of Commons. 1567 Mapi i r Gt , /•otesi Clit-li- 
dros tlic .Serpent is in *plaLei>eing, 011c of tlul^c Kiitdcs 
winch he doublfull. For it is nnw almling vjmiu the eaah 
now m the waters. X885 Jimts 4 Jiuu* 11^3 *I’lai *• llLiiiitg 
X742 II Walpoli Let, to Mnnn 8 Apr, 'J he "•Plate Hill 
has met with the same fate fiom the 1 .okK ns the Pinsuui 
Bit! and the Tncnnial Act. 182^ IIailam Corrii, Uni, 
II. XVI, C17 We owe to this ministry the place bill of 
1743, which seems to have had a considerable cfieit; 
excluding a great number of inferior officers from the 
hou&e of commons ()sm>KN Chaitu, eti., Wks. 

(1673) 619 In the opiate Book of virtue and vitc, x8o8 
Knox & Ji nii ( on, 1 . 43X It might lie useful to keep 
the pl.nn open for coiiiituial increase, m the way of, not a 
common, hut a Miccial pl.ice lHx>k. 1647 Ft't 1 1 k ilmi J'h 
tn IForsc T, (x8ji) 132 Wlicn we arc tiinc-liounti, *place- 
bound, or peibon bound lo th u we cannot coiniiose ourselves 
to makealarge solemn prn>er xSioA*^; ting Mag, XXKV. 
267 Lawyers, and specuiaiors, and brokers 1892 

Sptclnior 16 Jan 93/1 No wuiei has left us xo many •place- 
descriptions which can l>e, idsniified wiih actimt Iuc.TlitU‘s 
1898 P Mamson Irop Discnsts xw. B«ril>ert, a *ptni e 
di'iea&e like malaria 1890 Pall Malt G, ig Sept. 7/4 Sue h 
an animal . . would be looked u^ion as a winner, or, ut least, 
a ♦place horse in a race. 1673 Wvchi>ri fy Country IFi/e 
II i, 1 IiiTte London, our *place-house in the country is 
worth a thousand of ’t. 1674 N Fairi ax Bulk 4 .Sr/f» 8s 
Still they would bear no *puu;e like respect. 1839 Reiord 
21 Oct., The time Mirving and ••place-loving &pmt. X785 
Truslbr Mod, Times III, 77 Seeing.. an adveitisemenc.. 
from a man who advertised places under guserninent to Iw 
disposed of . ♦ I . waitedon Provider the *place-nunigcr. 1868 
Viscr. Strancford Selection (1869) 1 344 The Alhetnnn 
bureaucrat or plocemonger. x888 JIIrvck Amer. Lommw, 
I XXV. 371 A monstrous system of brllieiy and •place- 
mongering x868 G Stevhfns Rwtt\ Mon, I. p. xvi, 
^Place names are • . found l>ith on Old-Northern and on 
Scandinavian-runic piei.es. 1884 H. Kix iti Ud, // Wx J une 
303/2 Speculating on the origin of place names, a x6xg 
h li TCHi R f^Fit without M, 111 1, '1 o be ^tdace-proud, 1895 
Outing CJ, S ) XXVIL ao6/i lo his mastery uf edges niHi 
♦place-skating he owed his ability to defeat the great skaters 
Of the world. x8x7~x8 CoBBtxr Resid. U, S» (x8ja) 257 
Sinecure placemen and ♦placewotnen. 

Place (pli?^s), V Ta,l, and pple, placed 
(pl^st); also 6 Sc. plaait, plaist, plaeeit, 6 7 
plast(e , pa, pple, 6 yplaade. [f. Place sb. So P . 
placer (1G06 m Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

1 . lians. To put or set in a particular place, 
position, or situation ; to station ; to ivjahi ;fig, to 
set m some condition, or relation to other things. 
Often a mere synonym of pul, set, 
i«i T Wiisow Logike (1580) 40 TTiis minne b» no 
Rheloncien, because he tan not place his thjnaes in good 
order. X560 Daus tr Sleidane's lomm, 25 Tlic Arche, 
byshoppeof Treverswasptaced 1 iglit oue? ag.’iinst themperour^ 
333 They place thi-* as a geiierall Rolft 196$ f lo*-niKO 
Casar ygb, Cesar, .taking the towne platerl a garryson tn 
It. *507 Drakt Horace, tpnt vie 1 ) v, A >uttiige man In 
a chare At c.ise ^qilasde. X570-A l«.sMnARnK Perasuh Kent 
<1826) 227 A Castle high, and thundrmg shot. At Quin- 
^oughe 15 now pUste innto waste} x6os in Si* Papers, 
Da;//. (1870) 236 We delivered the goods, uml placed two 
of our company aboard each ship, xdjo PgyxKK AHtt> 
Amnn, 120 It pbeeth Election.. within our owne com- 
nmnd. 2663 OstetSK Counul 99 The pbctng a Gate or 
Doore. >703 Moxom Afae^ Sxerc* 167 Pladfag ono Foot 
Of a pair of Compom on a Plane, ryu brnaut B/teL 
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No 403 r SjlyrsK so placed .that I could not avoid hear 
mg’ x8oo M/d, yru/, IV. *6 He used to place the patient 
under a pump, and allow the water to play over him x8i8 
Cruise (ed. a) VI 568 Thereby placing land out of 

cu cation, during any one life. 1840 Lardner Gea;// xii. 
153 Three points, however they may be placed, must always 
he in the same plane 1896 Zrcw Times Rep LXXIII 
615/2 To place gatekeepers at level crossings. 

b. To put or set (a number of things) in the 
proper relative places, t, e, in order or position ; to 
arrange, dispose, adjust, 

1548 UoALL, etc Rrasitt Pat, Acis 2 In lohn I haue 

only pbeed llie texte and ditiided the paraphrase. 1553 
T wiisON Rhet, (1580) 6 WhaL helpeth it though wee can 
finde good reasons, and knowe how to place them? 1613 
PuRciiAS image 368 He obtaineth places of honour, 
which can most fitly place Ins words. 1638 Junius Paint 
At/ttenis trS Which things in painting, diaw the eyes by 
then ghiteiing biightnesse, though thw be never placed b 


2 . To appoint (a person) to a place or post; to 
put in ofiice; spec, to induct to a pastorate. 

c 1570 Sc?ioi t Sottmte 1st Bk 4 ?iscipl C/t Scot § 4 Sic as 
ai preiclicrs alreddie phceit 1607 Siiaks Timon iv iii 35 
This yellow Slaue, Will . place Theeues, And giue them 
Title, knee, aiid approbaiioii x66g hiuRuv Manner's Mag, 
I. 11 16 Flating deseiving men according to their inent 
*817 Jas. Miil Rnt India II v, ix. 694 These cora- 
inissiouers were, to have the sole powei of placing and dis- 
placing all peisons m the service of the Company xpox 
Ro&et i Anderson 11 8 When my father was ^placed ' as foin th 
minister of the Relief Church 

b To find a place or situation for ; to arrange 
for the employment, living, or marriage of; to 
settle. Sometimes const. forth (obs,), out, 
tSsS Draytok Piets Gtwesion cii. Those m Couit we for 
our purpose plac'd X633 Br Hall I/ard Texis^ N T 2x3 
Whether to keep them at home in nn unmarried stale, or 
place them foilh m Wedlock. nex65a Bromc Eng Moorin, 
1, At an old wives house m Bow-lane That places Servants. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No, 170 ? 6 He had lesolved to 
place me happily in the woild 1847 Marry at Childr N 
Porest XXV, If I can only place my srsteis as 1 want, Hum- 
phrey and 1 will seek our foriiines 1889 Speefator 21 Sept , 
Fatheis lament over children whom they cannot ‘ place ' 

3 . To put (a thing) into a biutable 01 desirable 
place for some purpose, ^pec a. 'Jo put out 
(money, funds) at interest ; to invest. Often with 
out b. To pul into the liandb of a particnlai 
(selected) peison or firni (an ouler for something 
to be supplied) 0. To dispos'i of to a customer, 
cl To arrange for the peiformancc or publica- 
tion of (a play, literary production, or the like) 

1700 Fakquiiar Constant Couple i ii, I suppose twenty 
or ihirLy pieces handsomely placed will gam the point 17x3 
Snnf.B Guard, No. 2 p 3 JM.Tcmg money on mortgages 
1763 Act s Geo, 211 ^ c 26 Premuhle, With Tower to the 
'uustecB .. to place out the Money on Real secniities 111 
Scotland, 1838 T. Dali oh in Meic, Mat me Mag, V. 
338 The best mode of placing funds at Bangkok X889 
Jiosion (Mass.) yrnl* 7 May 2/3 The demand for Floiidi 
oraiige-tiees ..is . increasing Many large orders have 
already boen placed for next season. x893Prci:. itPm Valley 
342 Allordeisof the French Government winch they needed 
to place m Kngland, xgoi HAnns in JVestm Gas ay Aug 
8/t, 1 have had six plays ‘ placed ' at a cost to myself in trial 
imilinces of hundreds of pounds. /bid,i A single play placed 
oil the evening bill 

4 . To put, set, fix, repose (faith, confidence, 
esteem, etc.) ttt or on a particular person or thing, 

x6ax T. Williamson tr Goulart's pVlse Vieillard 7 How 
are they to be iiittied, that Iiaue nothing whet eon to rest 


Pepyi ^ - - 

an placing his friendshipR. x7xt STrrn SptcL No. 53 
y 3 If our Sex know always how to place their Esteem 
jmtiy 18x3 SouinBV Helson II vi 34 A man, upon whose 
sagacity . he could place full reliance. 1849 Macaulay Ihst, 
Eng, X. II. 59X No confidence could be placed m any of 
the tivclve Judges. 

6 To determine or indicate the place oi; to 
a*,sign a place to. a. To assign or refer to a par- 
ticular locality or set of circumstances , to locate, 
b. To assign a certain rank or station to ; to rank, 
class. 0, To fix the chronological position of, 
to (late ; to fix, determine (a date), 
xSQBf Bacon Coalers Good^ Ez/ilKss (Arb ) 139 Forsaylh 
lu* (Cicerol, aske a Stoickc which Philosophic is true, lie 
will preferre hts owne . Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academiques. So, the 
Epicure M soone as he hath placed bimselfe, he will place 
tlie Academiques next him x66a Stilungpl Orig Sner, 
I. i. § 20 Capellus placeth Cadmuh m the third year of 
Othoniel X707 Curios, m Ifusb # Card, 118 Having 


buch a rank as Man i And all ihe question, .is. .if God has 
plac’d him wrong? 1885 Pall Mall G, 24 Mar 3/2 Loid 
j.ytlon, learned in Ameiican dialects, could no doubt 
^ place ’ her particnlor peculiarities of pronunciation 

d Kactng, To state the place or position of 
(a horse, etc.) among the competitois when passing 
the winning post, which is usually done officially 
of the first three only; io he placed^ to obtain a 
place among the first three. Alsoj'?^. 

1831 M ACAiir AY Ess , BosweWs Johnson (1887) 180 Boswell 
is the first of biographers, He has no second. He has 
distanced all li(s competitors so decidedly that it is not 
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worth while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere 1849 Alb Smith Poitleion X^eg i6x However 
you start, you’ll never be placed, 1863 Iungsley Water 
Bab, i. She came in nowhere, and is consequently not placed. 
189s Dealy Netos 4 Sept 7/1 The last-named trio provided 
the winner and the placed horses. 

6. To assign, attribute, impute, ascribe, a. To 
hold (a quality or attribute) to reside or consist tn 
something, f b. To refer (a fact or circungstauce) 
io something as a cause ; to * put down * to. Ohs, 
1608 WiLLET Hexapla Exod 830 They placed a certaine 
religion in the shadow of trees x63x Gouge Gods Arrows 
in § 8 igg They did not place honour or honesty simply in 
victory, 1697 Lockd Repi to Bp, ofWorcesiet % Atisw to 
his Lei, 97 Whether 1 am mistaken, m the placing Cei- 
tamty in the Perc^tion of the Agreement otjiis agreement 
of Ideas, 1802 Mrs. E Parsons Mysi, Visit I 105 He 
placed it [her delight] to the ease it would afford her 
an;pety 18x4 Jand Austen Mans/ Park xliv, She places 
her disappointment., to her being less aflluent than many 
of her acquaintance 

7 Football (Rugby). To get (a goal) from a 
place-kick. 

1890 Daily PTcxos 3 Nov 5/3 A goal placed from a try 
1896 Field 8 Feb. 207/1 Thompson placed a goal 
Place3 obs. erron. f. pleas (pi. of Plea see 
Common Pleas) , obs f. Please. 

Flaceable (plF^sabT), a, ran, [f Place z'. 
+ -ABLE ] Capable of being or liable to be placed. 
x8oa.-X2 BrNTiiAM Ration, Jttdtc, Evtd (1827) V 179 The 
piivy seal being placeable and displaceable by the king 

(I Placebo (piasfbi?). Pi. -os, -oes. [a L. 
placebo (I shall be pleasing or acceptable), ist sing, 
fut md. of placere to please , also used in OF. m 
senses i and 2 ] 

1 . Ecel, In the Latin rile The name commonly 
given to Vespers in the Office for the Dead, from 
the first word of the fiist antiphon {Placebo Domino 
tn regtom vivot nm, Ps cxiv. 9, Viilg ). 

a 1225 Aticr R 22 Eftcr euesong anonriht sigge?! ower 
Placebo C1380 WvcLiF WKs (iBBo) 57 Prelatis ben moie 
bounden to jns prechynge to seie matynes, masse, euen 
song, or placebo. 2x440 Jacob's Well 110 Cierkys seydin 
Placebo & diiige foi his soule 1^5 Lane Wills (1857) II. 
165 Schall synge and say placebo and dmge on nyght. 
1874 Grcen Slioit Hist, V. § 5 248 He.. earned a nuserable 
hvLhhood by singing placebos and diriges. 

)* 2 In allusive phrases , To sing {d), play 
male^ he at the school of placebo, etc. . to play the 
sycophant, flatter, be servile or time-seivmg. Oh* 
X340 Ayenb 60 pe uer)>e 7enne is bet huanne hi alle zingeh 
* Placebo 


de)) wcl 


L IS to ngge- ‘mi ihoid xayh voh, mi Ihord 


c X386 CtiAuccR Pars T f 543 Flaterei es been the 
deueles Cbapelleyns that syngen enere Placebo 1483 Cax- 
lON G dela Tom Hvb, Heought not fiaterehym nemake 
the placebo X554 Knox Godly Lei, A viij b, Nowe they haue 
bene at the skoole of Placebo, and tlier they haue leined., 
to daunse as the deuill lyst to pype r^3 Leg Bp St Ati- 
drois Prol 78 Pining placebo into princes faces. 1607-8 
Bacon Gen NatutaTiz Wks 1879 1 , 467 If any man shall 
think that I have sung a placebo, for mine own particular, 
1 would have him know that I am not so unseen in the 
woild X679 J P. Lett Friend in Conniry 3 Where everjy 
one would sing a Placebo to the rising Sun [the next Heir 
to the Crown], 

1 8 . A flatterer, sycophant, parasite. (In Chaucer 
as proper name.) Obs 

17x386 Chaucer Merck T 234 Placebo seyde 0 lanuarie 
brother [etc.] 1426 Lydg. De Guil, Pilgr, 22417 Fflateryng 
Somme callen lur Placebo, fifor sche kan maken an Eccho 
Answere euere ageyn the same, a 1572 Knox ITtsi Re/ 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 The Bischop . having liis placeboes and 
jacknien in the toun, bufiatted the Freir, and called him 
Hcretick. «i6sx CALorawoon Ilisi Kirk (1843) II. 220 
Placeboes and flatterers went to court, 

4 Med (See quot. i8ii,) Also/§ 

i8xx Hooper Pted, Diet, Placebo, an epithet given to 
any medicine adapted more to please than benefit the 
patient 1824 Scott St Ronads xx, Theie i& nothing 
serious intendeds mere placebo— ^ast a divei tisement to 
clieer the sjoirils, and assut the effect of the waters 1885-8 
Facge & Pve-Smith Prtue, Med (ed. a) I. 205 It is pro- 
bably a mere placebo, but there is every reason to please 
as well as cure our patients. 

Hence Plaoebo’io a nonce-wd,, of the nature of 
a ]ilacebo 

1880 A Flint Prlne Med. 1093 This was ^iven regularly, 
and became well known .as the ‘placeboic remedy’ for 
rheumatism. 

Fla’C6-brick. orig, A brick made of soft 
clay, and laid on a piepared ‘place' to harden 
before being burnt ; see quot. 1753 ; now, an ordi- 
nal y stock brick which has been imperfectly burnt, 
through being on the outward or windward side of 
the kiln or clamp. 

t703 T. N. City It C, Purchaser 41 Place-bricks 1753 
Chambers Cycl, Supp, s,v. Brick, PIace.bricks,.so called 
because of a level smooth place just by where they are 
struck or moulded .where they are left till they are stiff 
enough to be turned on their edges,., they carry them to 
stacks, . they are covered with straw on the top, till they 
are dry enough to be burnt 1823 P, Nicholson Pracf 
Bwld, 343 Place-Bricks are too frequently poor and brittle. 
1847 Smeaton Builder's Man, 19 Place bucks are the refuse 
of a burning, and are m fact those which have not been 

r jrfectly burnt x88x Young EvetyMan his ozvn Mechanic 
1x55 Pnees per 100 at which bricks aie quoted . place- 
bricks, 4J , grey stocks, 5^ . red stocks, 6 j [etc] 

Placed (pl?»st), ppl a [f. Place v, + -ed^,] 
Put or set in a particular psition or condition, 


located, situated ; holding place or rank : see the 
vb Placed mtmsier, a pastor inducted to a charge. 

X733 P, Lindsay Inieresi Scot, 124 Where one placed 
Minister dies at least three you^ men are licensed. 1796 
Instr, i{ Reg. Cavalry (i8x^ 75 When the Regiment forms 
open Column of Divisions, beaind a placed Flank Division. 
18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, vi, He was in oiders, but was not a 


and pensioned majorities xSgo Daily News 17 Feb 3/5 
Brownie finished fifth, Theodolite, the second favourite*, 
alone dividing him from the placed horses. Ibid 3 Nov 4/7 
Biackheath beat the London Scottish by a plac^ goal to 
a penalty goal 

+ Pla oeful, %, Obs. nonce-^wd (f. Place sh, 4- 

-POL I.] (?) 

x6xs Chapman Odyss ix 134 And in tbeir precinct (Proper 
and placefull) stood the troughs and pailes, In which he 
milkt. 

Pla ce-liodder. One who holds a pilace or 
office fa. One who acts as deputy for another; 
a lieutenant, substitute, proxy. Sc, Ohs, 

1560 in Caldeiwood Hisd, Kirk (1843) II 13 Committed by 
the place holders of the ministne. xs66 Res. Pnvy Council 
Scot I 45X His deputtis and place haldaiis. ci6xo Sir 
J. Mclvil Piem (1683) i88 The Pimee, who is God’s place- 
holder. 

b One who holds office under the government 
18x8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris 11 X05 A youth of parts, 
Who longs to be a small place bolder. X84& W H Kelly 
tr L, Blanc's Hist Ten Y II 238 The stiength of govern- 
ment resulted, not from its having some thousands of place- 
holders at Its disposal, but from the means it possessed of 
making its will 1 each everywhere 
So Fla'ce-ho Idinsr a 

1830 Ld J Russcll Select Sp Desp, (1870) I. 296 That 
corrupt and place-holding Parliament 
Pla *C 6 -illl'llter. One who seeks persistently 
for a place or post in the public service, (Witli 
unfavourable connotation cf. Placeman ) 

17x3 Steele Guasd, No 29 Px6 Ihe lonick laugh .. is 
esteemed by judicious place-hunters a moie paiticular mark 
of distinction than the whisper. xBxa Examiner ig Oct 
666/1 Placc-hunteis and Foitune-hunleis 1898 Bodley 
Fiante II iv vii 434 Modeiate men who are not place- 
hunters, and are therelore impartial witnesses 
So Fla'ce-hnutixig sb and a, 
i8aj in W. Cobbett Rur Rides (1885) I 276 A place- 
bunting lawyer x86o Mill l^epi Govt (1865) 34/2 Place- 
hunting is a foim of ambition to which the English aie 
almost strangers. 1898 Boor tv Ftattce II. ni v. 257 The 
pKce-hunting solicitations of conslituentik 

Pla’ce-kick. Football, [f. Place sb + Kick 
(See qiTOt. 1856, and cf. Drop-kick.) So 
P la ce-kiclc v . , Pla ce-ki cker, Pla‘oe-kl eking. 

1856 Rules for Football, St Peter's School, York 11, A place 
kick IS a kick when the ball is previously placed on the 
ground Kick off must be a place kick. Ibid, ix, It [the 
footliall] IS to be place kicked, and not diopped. x&go Pall 
Mall G so Oct 1/3 A try, from which the champion place- 
kicker gained a goal 1892 Daily News 17 Oct. ^Ji [He] 
played for Scotland, and did the place-kicking at the early 
age of sixteen 18^ JVestm Gas 6 Jan 2/3 1 his place- 
kicking record was the least creditable feature of the game. 

Placeless (pD^’si^s), a [f. Place sb, + -less.] 
fl. Without a fixed place or home, having no 
place. Obs, rarc'^^, 

1387 Trevisa Iltgden (Rolls) V 261 ] 7 anne fie Saxons, 
strong men of armes, and placelees to wone ynne [L Saxo- 
nnm gens, seiiibm vaga], 'wert i-prayed of )>e Bntouns foito 
come in to Bretayne 

2 Not confined to place ; not local ; not bounded 
or defined. 

1598 Sylvester IT uii Impostme 210 HoUins 

a place less place. 1630 J Taylor (Water P ) Sculler Wks. 
in ig/2 Such a placelesse place is Purgatory Created by the 
Pope without God's leaue. <*1834 Coleridge Picture 129 
Placeless, as spirits x88x Fraser Berkeley 212 Our placing 
and dating inielhgence must be inadequate to the placeless 
and dateless Intellect 

3. Having no stated place or locality. 

1644 pRYMNC & Walker Fiennes's Trial s With the date- 
lesse, namelesse, placelesse, seallesse Proclamation inclosed. 
X87B t > Campbell Rational <5- True Gosp, xv. 80 Dateless, 
pJaceless wonden. are not very credible 

4 Having no place or post; out of office or 
rerauneraUve employment. 

X83X Lincoln Herald 28 Jan , Placeless walked the pensive 
Whigs, x^ Sai Rev 13 Aug 220/1 The landless and 
placeless Irish gentleman. ^ _ 

t Pla’Cely, Ci. and adu, Obs, [f. Place sb, + 
-LY.] a Of or pertaining to place, local, 
spatial b. adv Locally, spatially. 

a xeaS CovzmALxLord'sSupperWks (Parker Soc ) 1 . 455 
Imagining I cannot tell what manner of placely piesence 
1674 N Fairfax Bulk Selv 8s The placing of body 
between two ghostly beings, would not give them a placely 
behaviour 

b. 1548 Gcst Pr Masse in H. G Dugdale (1840) 
App 1 86 Chiistes body be presented in thee bied not 
placely as tber placed, spaced, and mesured, but ghostly 

Placeman (pDi’smsen). [f Place sb, 13 + 
Man One who holds an appointment m the 
service of Ihe sovereign or state; almost always 
with depreciatory or hostile connotation: One who 
is appointed (or who aspires) lo such a position from 
motives of interest, without regard to fitness. 

X74t Protests o/Lotds H. 13 A constant majority of place- 
meii meeting under the name of a Parliament to establish 
enevnnees mstead of ledressing them 17S4 Hume Hist, 
Eng. 1 . XV 369 The Sheriifls and other placemen had made 
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PLACID, 


PLAOBMANSHIP. 

interest to be elected 1763 Brii Mag IV. 235 In 1679 the 
House of Commons brought in a bill for excluding placemen 
and pensioners from seats in parliament *mo Ld J 
Russell Select Sp, ^ Desp, (1870) I 296 In the firet Parlia- 
ment of George II it is stated that 257 placemen had seats 
in this House. i 83 x Philad% Record No 3443 * 4 the 

most disheartening signs of the times is the facility with 
which the crimes of politicians and placemen are condoned 
by the people , , . v . 

Hence Fla'cemauEililp, the position or character 
of a placeman. 

1833 Fraser's Mag VII. 751 When placemanship is com- 
blued with Whiggery, the combination is odious 

Placement (pi^i*snaent). [f. Place v . 4 - -ment: 
cf F. placement (d’Aubign^ 1616), and displacn- 
ment^ replacement \ The action of placing, or fact 
of being placed ; placing, arrangement. 

1844 Stephens Bk Farm II. 688 A malformation in the 
placement of its tines. 1854 Taits Mag XXI 304, I 
cannot consent to the placement of such a word in our 
JL)ictionaries. 1887 Pop* Sci Monthly XXXI, 415/2 In pro* 
portion as the placement of the loan disturbs the maiket 
value of the commodities. 1897 J. C, Robinson m 
Cent Dec, 961 Art treasures ..have found their way. to 
abiding placements from which there can be no letuin. 

•f Pla O^s, [ad. L. placentia (post- 

class.) suavity, f. ptcuenUenf see Plaoent at] 
The quality of pleasing, pleasantness; disposition 
to please or gratify. 

1639 Saltmarshe Policy 153 Men are naturally prone to 
bend in placency towards their supeiiours humours. 1649 
Bvlwer PaFtomyot 11 ii 103 The cause or matter of 
molestation or placencie. 

t Pla^'CeiLeSS. Obs. ^are* [f. Place sh + 
-NESS,] The quality of having or occupying a 
place ; position, locality. 

1674 N Fairfax Bulh 4* Selv 78 It cannot hut harshly be 
said, that the world has a placeness or whereness at all, 
Ibid 84 Such a thing as placeness or stowage. 

t Plaxeut, sb Obs» rare* [ad. L. placenta 
a cake see Placenta.] A dat cake or tablet. 

1603 F. Hebing Cert J?«/«(i62S) B « b, Certaine Placents 
or Amulets confected of Arsenicke 16x7 T Adams Gen. 
PracU Phisicke (iV. 4* Q, 7th Sen VII. 29), Clanfied hony, 
which must be so hard that you may make small placents 
or trocisces of it. 

Flacent (pl^ sent), a* rare, [ad, l^placent^em^ 
pr. pple of piacSie to please.] Pleasing, gratifying 
1683 E, Hooker Pref, Pordagds My she Dw. 71 Under 
the ^ausibl pretext, placent notion, specious name^ ..and 
fair construction of that famous Evangelic Canon. 

TI Misused lor; Favourably disposed, propitious. 
1898 C Reads in New Cent IV 501 A winning cause to 
placent gods is dear 

D Placenta (plase nta). [L. placmia cake == 
Gr, -licvTa, conti, -ow, -oui^Ta, flat cake, 

also mallow seed, f. the root thcK- of ir\d^, irXd/ra 
flat plate. So in It, Sp., Pg, Fr. in sense i.] 

1 . Zool* mdJtnat* (pTxginBLUy placenta ttlerTna 
uterine cake) The spongy vascular organ, of 
flattened circular foim, to which the foetus is at- 
tached by the umbilical cord, and by means of 
which It IS nourished in the womb, in all the higher 
mammals, and which is expelled in partuiition ; 
the afterbirth. Also applied to a structure having 
a similar function in other animals, as some vivipa- 
lous fishes, ascidmns, etc. , see quots. 1S75, 1888. 

1691 Ray Creation \ (1692^ 65 The Fcehis doth receive An 
from the maternal Blood in the Placenta ntienna, or the 
Coiyledones /bid. 67 The Blood still ciiculates through 
the Coiyledojts or Placenta. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v , 
In women, unless in case of twins, &c. there is but one 
placenta. 1853 Ramsbotham Obsieh, Med, 68 The term 
placenta was derived from its. shape. 1873 C G Blakf 
Zool, Pref, Shaiks bung forth their young alive, and 
nourish them while In the womb by a temporal ystiucture 
called ‘ placenta * x888 Rollrston & Jackson A mm Life 

445 In Salpa the developing embryo is nourished by a 
placenta formed, in part at least, by follicle ceils. 

2 . Bot* The part of the carpel to which the 
ovules are attached; also sometimes applied to 
a structviie which bears the sporangia in ceitain 
vascular cryptogams. 

1677 Grew Ami Fpnis vii § 5 The Seeds stuck all 
round about upon the Ambit or Sides of the Case f or upon 
a great Bed or Placenta within iL *727 Bradley Fam 
pict. s. V. Flower of Parnassus, A Membranous fruit . 
having one cell full of seeds, fastened to a placenta which 
IS often veiy square 1845 Limdley ScJu Bot l (1858) 16 
In the inside of the ovary js a space called the placenta, 
on which the young seeds, or ovules, originate. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sac/is* Boi* 393 The sporangia arise . 
from some of the superficial cells of the placenta or part 
to which the sorus is attached 

Placental (plSse-ntal), a (r< 5 ) [ad. mod.L. 
placentdUxs, f. prec. : see -al.] 

1 Zool , etc. OF or pertaining lo the placenta, 
PltKenial murmur, sound, souMet, the sound made by 
the blood entering the distendeci uteiine vessels, heaid in 
auscultation duiing the later months of piegnancy. 

x8o8 Barclay Muscular Motions 367 I'Vom a change of 
function, placental blood is no longer returned to the liver 
R J. Graves Syst Cltn Med vii.*84 note. No one 
who has ever heard the placental soufHet *876 Bristowe 
The pfPract Med* (1878) 265 The raw surfaces of wounds 
or of the placental area^ *893 Syd* See, Lev., p[eriod], 
placental, the time occupied in the expulsion of the placenta, 

b. Furnished With a placenta; placentate. 


X840-43 OwcM Qdmtogr ni xi 501 The development of 
the true molar teeth to their typical number in the placental 
Mammalia 1871 Darwin Uesc. Man I, vi 202 The Mar- 
supials stand below the placental mammals. 

2 Bot. Pertaining lo the placenta (of a plant). 
X857 Hemerey Elem* Bet § 227 In Leguminosee the 
double placental base is. so narrow that the ovules alternate 
with one another 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 259 Ovule * • 
flanked by a column of placental tissue 

B sb Zool A placental mammal. 

X864 Webster cites Owen sS^Pob Set Monihly ^w. 
17 The marbUpials. .have been gradually supplanted by the 
more highly organired placentals ^ ^ 1 

[| Placeuiialiai (plsesent^ ha), sb. pi* Zool. 
[mod,L. (L. Bonaparte 1837), neuter pi. of pla- 
centaUis adj : see prec,] Placental mammals , a 
primary division of Mammalia, comprising those 
provided with a placenta ; contrasted with marsn- 
pialia and Monotremata* It coircsponds to*Uie 
more recent divisions Monodelphia and Muiheria 
184a m Brande Diet* Sa etc 1873 J. Geikie Gt, Ice 
Agek^^ 526 ,, , ... 

Hence Placenta'lian, a adj ,qI 01 pertaining to 
the Placentalia ; b sh* one of these. 
xSIqo m Cent Did 1895 in Syd, Soc Bex* 

Flacentary (plse-s6ntari, plase ntan), a* {sh\ 
[ad. mQA*h. placentdrius, f. Placenta; see -abyI. 
So F. placmtatrel\ Of, pertaining or relating to 
the placenta ; placental {Zool* and Bot*). b. Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the PlaceiUaha or Placentai ia, 
1843-4 Trans* Lmnean Soc (1845) XIX 322 The pla- 
centary hypothesis of M Schleiden 2848 Lindi fy lutrod* 
Bot (ed 4)f.377Unceitamtymthepositionoftheplacentary 
lines 1864 Webster s. v., The placentai y system of classi- 
fication 1893 Syd* Soc Lev., Placeniaiy, belonging, or 
referring to, the Placenta. 

B, sb* Zool A placental mammal 
1890 in Cent Diet 

Placentate (pl^e senl^), a* Zool. [acl. mod. 
L. placentdi~ies, f* Placenta ; see -ate 2 .] Having 
a placenta : :== Placental a* i b. 

1890 m Cent, Diet. 1893 in Syd* Soc, Lex* 
Placentation (plscsent^' Jan). £a, F. placm-^ 
taiion, f. Placenta ; see -ation ] 

1 . Zool The formation and disposition of the 
placenta in the uterus. 

x88o Htixrnv m Times 25 Dec. 4/1 The non-prehensile 
pes would separate it fioin the former, and the placentation 
from the latter group 

2 Bot The disposition or arrangement of the 
placenta or placentas in the ovary. 

1760 J Lfe Inirod Bot, iii xi, (1765) igv By Placentation 
is meant the Disposition of the Cotyledons nt the Time 
when the Seed is beginning to gi ow. 1848 Lindley lutrod 
Bot. (ed 4I I. 389 The placentation of Watei -lilies Broom- 
rapes and Bulomads, is equally at variance with the central 
theory 187a Darwin Omg, Spec, (ed 6) I vii. 174 Instantes 
of both matginal and free central placentation 
f Place ntiate, v* Obs. mnce~wd, [f. L, //o- 
cEnt-em pleasing, suave + -ATE cf. differentiate ] 
irons* To please, satisfy. 

1694 Moneux Rabelais v 248 When you’re placientated 
[rre], the Fort is won. 

Flacentiferous (plms^ntiT&os), a. Zool, nncl 
Bot, [f Placenta + -febous ] Beating or having 
a placenta. 

2667 H, Oldenburg in Phil* Trans, II 512 All Placen- 
tiferous Animals (if I may assume this word) he alfliins to 
have three Membranes. 270a Dr. Drake in PM* Trans 
XXI 11 1236 The one [Uterus] being Glandubfeious, and 
the other Placeiitifeious. 2878 Masters Henf icy's Bot 300 
As though the placen tiferous lines were detached 
Flacentifojnxi (plase*ntifprm), a* Zool, and 
Bot* [f Placenta 4- -fobm.] Having the form 
of a placenta; discoid; cake-shaped 
2838 Mavnd Expos Lex, Placeniifermis, .. Bot* re- 
sembling a cake placentiform x86x Bcntlt y Man Bot 
(1870) 125 When what would be otherwise a napiform loot 
becomes compiessed both at its base and apex .it is said 
to be placentiform. 2895 l^yd Soc Lex 

Flaceutigerous (plsesenU dgerss), a* Zool, 
and Bot* [t. Placenta 4* -gerous.] Bearing a 
placenta* Flacentiferous 

i8m m Cent Diet* 2895 in Soc* Lex 

TPlaceiitious,«. Obs* rare* [F.'L.placenlia 
suavity, Placency + -oua.] Pleasing, or disposed 
lo please , complaisant, amiable, agreeable, suave. 

ax66x Fuller Worthies iii Ymh (1663) 230 A Placentious 
Person, gaining the goodwill of all 2683 Ppttus Fleia 
Miii^x 20 Such things as are placentious or pleasing tou^.. 

II FlatCentitis (plKsentBi tis). Path [mod.L„ 
f. Placenta 4- -ms ] In flammation of the placenta. 
_*844 in IJuNGLisoN Med Lex* 2849-Si Todds Cycl Anat. 

9+3/2 Simpson has described an acute and chronic form 
o^lacentilis 

Flac6U'toicl (plase *ntoid), a, [f. as prec. + 
-oiD.] Kesembling a placenta ; placentiform. 

18^ m Cent* Did. 2895 in Syd. Soc Lex, 

PlaoeDtophagy(pla0senip fidgi) [f. as prec.-f 
-PHAOY.] The eating of the placenta. 

2902 Bmi, Med, yrnl la Apr, 900 In certain parts of the 
boudan, placenlophagy is liabitualTy pmctised 

Flacentule (plase-ntiwl). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
placentula, dim. of Placenta; see -ule.] A 
small placenta (but in qnot. 1826 applied to a coty- 
ledon , cf. Cotyledon 3). 


2677 Grew Anat, Fruits v. § 23 A. great Parenchymoug 
Boss which is, as it were, the Bed or Placentula of the 
Seeds ; which lie all over it, as in a Strawberry, 2826 Good 
Bk, Nat (1834) 1 164 The cotyledon appears necessary 
for the gi owth of the seed, and may hence be denominated 
Us lungs or nlacentule 2838 Mavnl Expos Lex , Placen^ 
tula, a little placenta, a placentule. 

Placer^ (pl^^sai). [f. Place v, + -erL] One 
who places, puts, or sets; one who puts m 
place or an anges ; 111 various technical uses, e. g, 
m Bookbindings a woikman employed in arranging 
the sheets , in Potto the workman v ho puts the 
ware ready for burning 

*S79 Spcnsfr Cal Feb 164 'Ihou pbcerof plants 

both humble and tali. 2599 Lt/e Mr T Mote in Wordiw 
Ecd Biog (1853) II 135 A sorter out and placer of tlie 
piincipall matteii in tlie same [book] contained. x8oa 
Spot ting Mag XX, 16 Setters of broken bones, and placers 
of dislocations. 286a T Wright // rj/ Dorn Maunetsviu 
153 An assSeuis or placer, took the dishes from the hands 
of ihc valets, and ananged them in tlieir places on the tabic, 
2898 C F, Binns Stoiy 0/ Poitei 206 Ihe art of putting the 
ware leady foi buiniiig is called ‘placing and upon the 
skill of the placer much of the success of the oven deiiends. 
2902 Daily Chi on 18 Juno lo/s Collatcis and Placors 
wanted. 

Placer 2 (pl?*sDi). Bhmng, (Chiefly U. ^S",) [a. 
Amer. placer (plase r) *dei)Obit, shoal*, allied 
to placel a sand-bank, f, plaza place ] 

A deposit of sand, gravel, or earth, in the bed of 
a str%m, or any alluvial or diluvial detritus, con- 
taining gold or other valuable nnncials in parti- 
cles ; a place where this detritus is washed for 
gold, etc. Also^. 

In U S law, placer includes all forms of minerAl deposits 
excepting veins in place 

2848 WisLUl Nus TourN Mexico 24 (Stanf.) The old ami 
the new Placer, near banta Fe, have atti acted mostatumlion. 
and not only gold washeit, but some gold mines* are woikeu 
there 2852 Appli ion in Longfcllenv's J II. 21Q 

Why It is a Golden Legend . if it be not that it is such 
a phacer of nchne'.a 2856 Ilmi kson Png 'Ptaits, / li* Wks, 
(Buhn) II Z13 Like diggers in Califoinii 'prospecting for a 
placer ' 2858 Lowi ll Mudy Wind (1870; 296 It is a v.^st 

placer full of nuggets fur the |)hiIoli>gist. 2874 Kaymum) 
Statist Mines 4> Mining 325 This pLiier covers an area of 
perhaps two hundied acres, with piobably an uvernge depth 
of 25 feet of gold-bearing earth. 

b. aitifb. and Combs as p/are/ -diggd/g 7 j %^o/dj 
■’inine, -miner, -mining’* 

x86;f Murchison Sduna xix (ed, 4) 471 There arc placer- 
workings on rocks containing Jur.issic fusstls. x868 ISAii, 
Saxon Fate Viars within Cold* Gate 84 Almost wholly 
' placer ’ or surface diggings 2872 Ravmono Shtiid Mines 
4 Mimng2db biMy-one pl.u cr-claims m .uly all bn ated m 
the southern part of the touuty 2879 H. (bom.F P/ogr if- 
Pin* I. HI. (i88i) 55 In the early days of Caltforrna..the 
placer miner, picked up.. his ‘w’ages* .in aclinl money. 
x88z/, 7A /f'to/irx (Boston U. S.) 21 hUyi77/i The Chinaman 
lias found It lucrative to continue plai er niitnng whme the 
whiles have given it up 2897 Daily Arw'jf 21 July 5/4 'fhe 
workings on the Klonuyke or Deer River are pUcur mines, 
I e., tlie earth is dug up and washed with sluices. 

Placet (pU^'set) [a. L. placet Mt pleases*, 
31 d sing. pres. ind. of place) e to please] 

II 1 The Latin for * it pleai^es (me or ns) 
ihe word is part of the form used in the old Universities 
when a question is put to the vote . * Placetnc vubis, domini 
doctoresY plauetne vobis, magtstr!?' (Dots it phase you, 
Doctors? dues it please you, Masters/), the answer being 
■Placet’, or *Non placet*, llie decKmuioti of the vote 
after a count « in the form, * Majon parii plarei *, or * non 
placet as the case may be. It is also In the |Miwer of ihc 
Vice-Cnancellor, or of the Proctors conjointly, to veto any 
proposal by their * Non placet *, as In tjuot, 2>'94. 
c 2^ Marlowk Massacre Pans 101 Wks. iRtldg ) 240/1 
Whilst 1 cry placet, like a senator. 2893 Liuihin, etc. Lijc 
Pusey I XVI. 378 Amidst n trtmendous iJiuut tif * Placet * 
from the area the decisive formula w.is utterrd, ' Nubts piu- 
ciiratoribus non placet ' [Uv, the prw tors, it pleases not], 
and the question of the statute was for the time at an end. 

2 . as sb. a. The exiiression of absent or sanc- 
tion (by tins word) ; formerly, the assent of the 
temporal power necessary for the publication and 
execution of an ecchsiastical ordumncc. 

2589 Nashi Pi^ Creends Menaphon (Arb.) $ Whose 
pi icet he accounts the plaudite of tits l>ftille^* 2593 
ituiuiardmi's Desci* LorM.C 21 b, 'Hie |)«4«« cannot gme a 
herieflcc, nor a pardon, iiui send a bull tnto the countrey 
without the Princes Placet 

b A vote of assent m a council, or in the con- 
gregation or convocation of a university 
2883 EAam i Dec 4/7 I he report was rejected 

by 10 non placets to 39 placets. 2905 i fatly NeU‘s 6 Mar. 6 
' why should the Utitvcrsity be luled from the country 
parishes Y was asked again hy the * placet * party. 

1 3 . erron* for Placjt, q. v. 

Plaofont, eironeoits form of Pakt<»no. 

*893 JoHNSTONt^-LAVis 111 Nature 12 Jan 257/2 The 
ampli^ing lever is cunipfj 4 .ed of fine pbefont tuhen. . . '1 he 
pendulum bob is a flattened cylinder supported by a plac- 
font wire 1 50 m* long. 

Plachart, ohs form of Placard. 

Flacid (plse*sid), a. [ad. l^p/aesd-ut pleasing, 
favourable, gentle, mild, calm, L root oi placet e lo 
please ; see -m K Cf. F* placide (i 5-i6th c.>.l 
1 . Mild, gentle J calm, peaceful; onnifHed, tran- 
quil, sfall, serene. 

Bacon Sylpa 9 290 It conduceth unto lone hfe, and 
to uto more placid motion of tfao apirltt. xfite Stuumv 
Marmtds Mag* aaajh^ To the end the pbi^ Fruitt of 
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these my Labours, may be preserved from the tmbulent 
Storms of disjLoiitented Spnii5» 1671 Milfon Z' Ji iii 217 
That placid aspect and meek regard 1775 Johnson Let 
t 9 Mis Thrale ai July, That you sit down placid and con 
tent, disposed to enjoy the present 183a G Bownss Lett 
Cent Countries 1 93 The Valley of Inteilaken. is alto 
gethei of a placid, pastoral chaiacter 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem IX, Fair ship, that from the Italian shore Sailest the 
placid ocean-plains. 1871 L Stephen Playgr Enrobe 
(1894) X 351 The male population is distinctly of a placid 
lerapei ament. 

f b. Of peaceful disposition towards another , 
free from angei or wiath. Obs 

1663 Arott-bimiu 23 lo make an atonement, to render him 
placiil and giacious 

t 2 Pleasing, agieeahle, welcome Obs, rare 

1627-77 Fli.ijiam Resolves i, lix 93 Those things are 
made placid 01 disgustful, as fond Opinion catches them 

3 . Comb , as Jtlacid^faced, •mannered^ etc. 

184a Dickens Old C. lihop xiv, A little fat placid-faced 
old gentleman.^ 

t Flaci dious, a, Ohs, rare'^K prreg. f. 

rbiiLOii) -1- -lous ] « piec. 

1607 Topsill Fonr-f Biasis (1638) 123 The Dogs did .. 
discern betwut Christians and Turks , for towards the Turks 
they were mo'st eager, furious, and unappeaseable, but 
towaids Chiistians, although unknown, moateasie, peaceable 
andplacidious 

Placidity (plasiditi). [ad. L placidttds, f, 
pladdiis Placid : see -ity. So F, placidiU (1878 
m Diet Acad,),] The quality of being placid; 
mildne&s, calmness, tranquillity, peacefulness. 

x6x9 W. Sclater Exp, x T/icss, (1630) 14a First Meek- 
nesbe , secondly Placiditie, as for want of a plainer terme, 
1 am foiced to call it 1766 Chanditr Li^ David J. 11. 
36 lie behaves with the utmost placidity, modeiation, and 
calmness x8x6G. Ckaqb Eng Synonymes 187/2 Placidity 
IS moie of a natuial gift, seieniiy is acquned x866 G 
Macdonald Netghb,x\K (1878) 360 All the placidity 

of his countenance had vanished. 

Flacidljy (plro’sidli), adv [f. Placid + -ly 2.] 
Ill a placid manner, mildly, calmly, quietly; 
peacefully, without agitation. 

1626 Jackson Cieed^ viii. xxix. § it Hee . sweetly and 
placidly resigned up his soule into his Father’s hands. 1695 
Woodward Nat, Hist, Earik 111 1 (1723) 143 It placidly 
distends the Tubes and Vessels of Vegetables X786 tr. 
Ucck/ords Vathek (1883) 125 How placidly doth he recline 
lus lovely Utile head I 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I 24 
The two friends aie placidly smoking their cigars by the 
opeii window. 

Placidness (plaj*sidncs). [f. Placid + -ness.] 
The quality of being placid : = Placidity. 

1727 IJailfy vol, II, Plaeidnessy Peaceableness, Quietness 
X748 RiciiARUbON Clarissa (i8it) 11 xlu. 310 To enjoy 
yourself with your usual platidncss, and not to be luglccl. 
1898 Daily News 15 Nov. 6/x The British navvy at work 
amidst an armed camp plied his vocation with placidiiess. 

Placing (p]^*sio),e/iJ/. [-ino^] The action 

of the verb Place ; the condition oi mode of being 
placed; putting, setting, location; position, situa- 
tion ; arrangement, etc. : see the verb. 

*549 CJovERDALB, ctc, Erositf, Par z Cor, 34 The diueis 
placyngand vse [of the memberb] .aperlayneth to the welth 
of the whole body. 1585 T, WASiiiNcroN tr NtcJiolay's 
Voy I XIX 21 b, Hauing wel considered the placing of the 
cantpe. x6xz Shaks Cyntb iir v. 65 Sbee being downe, 
I hauc the placing of the Biittish Ciowne. 1705 Hearnp 
Collet t, 2 Dec, (O. II. S ) I. xiz It stood according to ye old 
Placing, U, 3. 7. yur CiiAMnrus tr, Le Cterc's Treat 
ArchiU I 1x6 The commodious and agieeable placing of 
Statues. i8ax Galt Ann, Parish xx, More than all my 
absences .from the time of my placing 1824 L, MuAnAV 
Gram (ed, 5! I 446 The wiong placing of the adverb 
only X894 Daxly Newv 26 July 3/3 He won the race so 
easily that little notice need lie taken of the placings of the 
icmainder of the held. X898 [see Placer >}. 

b. aUHb,i as plaoing-house, the building in 
a chirm or carthenwaie factory where the ware is 
‘placed* in fiie-clay saggers or setters m preparation 
for being baked. 

x88i Porcelatu If^oihs IFoicester 25 TIio manufactuied 
objects being now ready for baking aie taken to the placing 
house of the bibcuit oven* 

t Pladt (pl®*sit). Also placet. [ad.L. 
placit-um ; see Plaoit UM, So It placiio ] 

1. What is decided or determined upon ; an opinion, 
a judgement ; a dccibion, decree, ordinance. 

160S Bacon Ado, Leant, ii, xxv § 5 That Secondaiic 
reason which is grounded upon the placets of God 1641 
J Trappp T/ieoI Theol iii 123 Those Masters of opinions 
. that seek to obtrude upon Gods inheritance their conceits 
and placilb. 1661 Glanvili Vaiu Dogm, lao As little in their 
Power as the pinciis of destiny. X738 Warburton Div 
Legal, App 50 Delivering us the placits of the old philoso- 
jjhers. *832 J Brlc St Herbert's Isle 70 Oral theorems 
and placits. 

2 . A plea, a petition, rare. 

xSaa StoiT Nigel ix, The boon which I am now to ask . 
IS, that your Majesty would be pleased, on the instant, to 
look at the placet of Loid Glenvarloch. 

t Pla’oitatory, a, Obs, rare-^^, [f. L. placitctt-^ 
ppl. stem of placitdre (Plant,), fieq. of piacere to 
please + -OBY 2.] »next. 

*589 h Sanford tr Agrtppds Van Aries 164 An other 
exercise of the lawc, which they terme the Arte Placitatorie, 
or els Aduocatorie. 

t Pla citoryi Law, Obs, rare, [f. med.L. 
piacU-um (see below) + -ouy 'K] Relating or per- 
taining to pleas or pleading. 

Clayton Reports CTianceiy Pref. aj, The art 


Placitory is double, first, that 111 writing upon the Records ; 

The other vocall, which pleads before the Judge to the 
Jury 1836 in Smart, and in later Diets. 

II Placitum (ploe’siti^m). Obs, exc JItsf, PI. 
placita [L , an opinion, determination, maxim, 
prop neuter pa. pple. of plach^e to please, in 
med L. the sentence of a court, a fine, a trial, a 
plea ] The deciee of a judge, the decision or 
deteimination of a public assembly, a court of 
justice, or the like ; hence ‘ the public assemblies 
of all degrees of men wheie the king presided, and 
where they consulted upon the great affairs of the 
kingdom* (JBlount's Law But, 1717). Also, in 
pi the jiroceedings at such assemblies or courts, 
debates, trials at Taw, pleadings or pleas. 

2668 Howe BUss Righteous (1825) 22 The placita or 
decretals of the Redeemer ^ 1706 Piiicurs, PlaciCnmy a 
Sentence of the Court, an Opinion, an Ordinance oi Decree; 

In our Common-Law, Placita signifies Pleas or Pleadings; 
It was also sometimes taken for Penalties or Fines. 1769 
RourRTsoK Chas V (1796) I. 269 In a placitum or tnal in 
the pi esence of Charlemagne 1794 G. Adams Nat ^ Exp, 
Philos H XXI 4x3 If the placita of their piedecessors were 
not lost sight of or neglected X864 Bryce Holy Rom Emp 
IX (i88p) 138 The placita at which these laws were framed 
or published, would not have been crowded, as of yore, by 
armed freemen 

Plackf (pljfik) Sc, and north, dial, Ohs, exc. 
Hist Forms . 5-7 plok, plake, plakk(e, placke, 
6-plack. [piob. a. Flem placke^ plecke^ a small 
com of Brabant and Flanders, cuirent 111 the 15th c., 
of varying value, m 1 7lhc Du (Hexham) applied 
to the French hence Y, plaque plac- 

que^ plecque^ medL. placca (1481) Orig. ‘flat 
disk, tablet’, so Y\tm,plak,Y, plaque, Cf. MLG. 
plack, LG. plak^ plakke spot, piece, patch, rag, 
flat piece of land, dug turf ; Du. plah flat lath for 
beating, blow, spot, slice , MHG placke^ phlacke 
spot, patch, rag. Cf. Placard, Placket, Pleok. 
Cf 1425 yonmal dun- Bomgeois tie PariSt an 1425, 3SSi 
Buchon (Godef ) En ce temps couroit une monnoie a Fans, 
nommee plaque*;, pour douze deniers parisis, et estoient de 
mr le due de Bourgogne See also Du Cange, Placaj 
Placca I 

t a. A com of the Netherlands of the 15th and 
i6th centuries. Obs, b. A small billon com issued 
by James III of Scotland; also, a small copper 
coin current in Scotland in the 15th and xoth 
centuries^ worth 4 pennies Scots. 

a 1479 ‘0 Papers (1900) 20 Item ij docates . xxxiij> 
Item in plakes fls. 1482 Ibid 126 Item iij plakes 
xxvi<*. CX483 CAxroN Dialogues 17 Thise ben grotes of 
englond; Suebe ther be of ilaundres; Plackes and half 
plackes XPatards et demi paiardsl 1526 m Litt, 4 Pafi 
Hen, VIII, IV. 11 1x49 Double plakks or Carolus shall be 
current for 4if as now 

b. *473 Se Acts yas III (1814) II. 103/1 As tuiching Jie 
plakkis & he new pennyis, Jtc lordis thinkis hat he striking 
of hame be cessit 1313 Douglas /^fftvrviii ProlgsSum 
peois fill th a pan boddum to prent fab plakkis 2540 Lane, 
JVtlls (1837) ll. 140 A bende placke wnycheys in my purse 
a 1578 Lindlsay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot, (S T. S ) I i6g 
The wylTis wald refuse the said cunzie quhilk was callit ane 
Couchrinis plak and said to hiiri that it wald be cryit doun 
1583 in Cocbran-Patrick Rec, Coinage Scot (1876J 1 159 
lhat all the satdes twelf pen me peices babels and plackes 
with the thre penme grottis and half plackes now cunent 
salbe brocht in to his hienes cunyehous .and thairof new 
money to be cunyeit. 1657 Mohyson Itvi, i. 283 The Scots 
haue of long time had.. Flacks, which they esteemed for 4 
pence, but 3 of them make an English penny. z66a Ray Thi ee 
Itvuw, x6» One bodel they call tnay-pennies, twobodels 
a plack. a 1706 R. Semple Piper Kiloarchan ix, At biidals 
he wan many placks. 1786 Cakdonkel Numtsm Scot 
Fref. 33 The plack is an ideal coin at this present time 
in Scotland. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg, xix, (1857) 
279 After collecting all the placks and boddles of the party 
(little pieces of copper com, with the head of Charles 11 on 
one side, and the Scotch thistle on the othei). 

c. In proverbial phrases, as the type of some- 
thing of very small value; the smallest possible 
amount ; a farthing ; a bit ; as in not worth a plack, 
utteily worthless; plack and bawbee, plack and 
boddle^ m full, every penny, to the last fai thing, 
two and a plack, a trifle, a small sum. 

a 1550 in DwihaPs Poems (S,T S ) 307 He wald noch t mend 
thame woi th ane plack XS72 iioitr Poems Reform, xxviii 
xi8 Plaitter nor pois we neuer left ane plak. 1693 Scotch 
Presbyi Eloq, (1738) 126 I’ll hazard twa and a plack, 
1787 W. Taylor iicots Poems 6 Ise frankly own mysel his 
debtor For plack an’ boddle. z8oa R. Anderson Cumberld, 
Ball, 31 They pick’d my pocket i' the thrang, And de’il a 
plack had I. 18x4 Scott \Fav xhx, He wasna a plack the 
waur. 1820 — Avbot vi, I would not Sir Halbert had seen 
her . .for two and a placlo 

d. attnb. Of the value of or costing a plack. 

Aberdeen Regr XXIV rfam ), His wyfhrewit plak- 

ailu 1567 Gnde 4 Godlie B, (S. T. S.) 204 His plak Fardonis, 
are bot lardonis, Of new fund vamtie x8^ Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. xx, He asked .‘Whether he could have a 
plack-pie iVesim Gas, 28 July 5/3 From ancient 

times the revenues in Scotch burghs were derived from small 
imposts, variously called petty customs, plack dues, and so 
on, . .levied on animals and goods entering the burgh. 
tPlaok'^. Obs, raie-K [app. a. Y. plaque,] 
« Placket q.v forquot Plack, var. Play ock, 
toy. Plackard(e, -erd, obs. ff. Plaoabd. 

+ Placket L 06s, rare, [app. a. F. plaquettc 
tablet, dim, of plaque thin plate.] A plan or map. 


1352 T. Barn ABF in Sliype Eccl, Mem II ii App E 154 
He sent me thither [Newnaven= Havre] upon the kings 
cost and I drew a plack of yt, and brought yt to hym .my 
Lord Fitz Williams .better than three 01 four bour^, pur- 
viewing the placket 

Placket^ (plsQ’ket) [Origin obscure. Peril, 
the same woid as placet, var foim of Placard sb , 
sense 3 of which coincides with sense i here, and 
may possibly be the oiigm of the other uses. 
But the order of the senses is unceiiaiii, and the 
following is merely provibional.] 
fl, (?) = Placcate I, Placard 3. Obs rare 
1626 Capt. SmiK Accid, Yng Seamen. 16 Biaded plackets 
for brests of defence 

2 An apion or petticoat: hence transf, the 
wearer of a petticoat, a woman Obs, or arch, 
x 6 o 6 Shaks Tr, 4 Cr, ir. la 22 The curse dependant on 
those that wane foi a placket ^11625 Fletcher Hum, 
Lieut, IV iv. Not half so troublesome as you are to yourself. 
Sii * Was that btave heart made to pant for a placket? 
x66i W K. Conf Chat ac , Old Holding Hag (i860) 88 The 
extent of her placket is alwayes lower than her smock, and 
that comes but an inch lower than her navel, 1685 Crowne 
Sir C, Nice 11 13 Eve, the mother of jilts, .. pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making plackets presently 17x1 £ 
Ward Quix, 1 244 Because the Meal from off his Jacket 
Should not be seen upon her Placket 1810 Scott Lady of 
L VI V, Our vicar thus preaches— and why should he not? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot, x88x 
DurriELD Don Qmx II 493 A farthingale and placket 
[Sp saboyanas de sedd\ instead of her grey petticoat. 

3 . The opening or slit at the top of a skirt or 
petticoat, for convenience in putting on and off, 
also, the slit in a shirt, usually behind. 

(Quots 1603, c 1620 are doublfuU 
1605 Shaks. Lear iii iv. 100 Keepe thy band out of 
Plackets cx 6 zq Fletcher & Mass Lit, Fr Lawyer v. 
11, Keep thy hand from thy swoid, and from thy Laundresse 
placket, 1706 Phillifs, Placket, the fore part of a Woman's 
Petticoat or Shift. X719 D'Urfey Pills (1^2) II. 19 And 
Madge had a ribbon bung down to her Placket 1753 
Smollett Qmx, (1803) Iv 104 Teresa Panza.,came forth 
• .with a grey petticoat, so short that it seemed to have been 
cut close to the placket 

fb. sensu obscoano Ohs, 
i 6 ox Monday Doiunfall Earl Hnnitngion il 11. D ij b. 
And lust doe vnease, From the placket to the pappe. 1673 
Hickeringill Gregoiy Father Gi eyheard 230 , 1 got all, to 
her very plackit ryop Brit Apollo II Na 28. 3/2 She's 
..Well pleas'd with her Cull in her Placket, 

4 . A pocket, esp that in a woman’s skirt. 

x6<h Hist Crouavell in Select, Harl Misc (1793) 368 
Which instrument of his, as was said, was found in my Lady 
Lambert's placket. 2820 L. Hunt Indicator No 60 (1822) 
II 62 In a placket at her side is an old enamelled watch 
A18I25 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Placket, a pocket 1841 
Chosley Mus, 4 Manners (1844) 111 x86 The coupe 
was occupied by a substantial burgher, with his placket at 
his side, and bis pipe for e\er at his mouth. z868 Browning 
Ring 4 Bk, V. 115s What meaneth this epistle. .1 pick from 
out thy placket and peruse ? 

5 . Comb, placket-hole, an opening in the outer 
^irt to give access to the pocket within; also = 3. 

1762 Sterne Tr, ShandyV, i, Are not trouse, and placket- 
holes, and pump handles-^and spigots and faucets, in danger 
still, from the same association ? Daily Tel 20 May, 1 he 

well-known ‘ placket-hole which is seldom free from points 
of escape, and has a trick of gaping wide open to disclobe 
its contents to any curious eye xS^ JVesim Gas, 17 Mar 
3/2 The concealing of the placket hole is quite an object 
just now. 1003 Pilot 20 June sm/i The purse dropped 
through her placket-hole, mstead of going into her pocket. 
PlacMess (plm’kles), a Sc, [f. Plack + 
-LESS.] Without a plack ; penniless. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink xvi, Poor plackless devils like 
mysel’, 1837 ^ N icoll Poems (i 842) x6i In cottages Where 
poor folk plackless gae. 

Placo- (plaek^i), before a vowel plac*'^ 
combining foim of Gr. irXdf, ir\a/c- a flat plate, 
tablet, entering into various scientific words. 
Flacobranchld (-kid) [Gr. ^p&yx'^o, gills], one 
of the Placobranchia, a division of nudibranchiate 
gastropods having lamellar gills covering the upper 
siuface of the lobes and back ; so Placobra n- 
ohoid (-koid) a , resembling or akin to the Flaco- 
branchta Pla’coderm [Gr. Sep/xa skin] a,, having 
the skm encased m broad flat bony plates, as 
ceitain fossil fishes ; of or belonging lo the Placo- 
dermata 01 Placodermt, an order of Palseozoic 
fishes having the head, and pectoral region thus 
pioteclcd; sh, one of the Placoderinaia\ so Placo- 
de rinaJ,Placode‘rmatoti8«^j' ; Placode'rmold 
a , resembling the placoderms m form or structure. 
Plaxodont [Gr 65 oiJs tooth] a^ of or belonging 
to the Placodontta, a division of fossil saunans 
having thickly-set short flat palatal teeth; sh, 
(also Plaoodontld), a reptile belonging to the 
Placodontia , so Placondo ntoid a,, resembling the 
placodonls in foim or structure. Placoga’noid 
[Ganoid] a,, of or pertaining to Placoganoidex, 
a division of fossil Devonian fishes, having the 
head and part of the body protected by large 
ganoid plates ; sb,, a fish of the Placoganoidet ; 
also PlaoosraiLoi’deaii a, and sb, Plaoo*plioTaiL 
[Gr, -ipopor bearing] a, oi ox pertaining to the 
Placoihora, a sub-order of molluscs, sometimes 
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made a primary division, comprising only the 
CHi'ioirs {jPolyplacopho}d)\ sb , one of the Placo- 
pliora^ a chiton , so Placo’phorons «. 

xBs9-6s Page Geol, Tcrtitsi ^^ 2), *Placodenm , . .Dr Pan- 
der’s term for the "bony-platcd or bone-encased fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone. 1886 A Winchell Walks Geol Field 
'ihe placodermwas destined to disappear with the Devonian 
period Nicholson & Lydckker Palmont (ed 3) II 

1001 Points in which the Siluioids resemble the Place 
dermatous Ganoids 921 It has been suggested that 

the ^Placodermoid Ganoids were closely related to the 
Ascidian Invertebrates 1859 Owen in Brit (ed 8) 
XVII 124/2 The *placoganoid and ganoid, heterocercal and 
notochordal fishes of the Devonian. i 85 a Dana Man, Geol 
vii 27S Placoganoids, having the body covered with plates 
instead of scales. 187a W. S Symonds Rec Rocks vii 254 
Dunne the latter part of the Silurian epoch the..Placo- 
ganoi^ make their appearance, *.10 

Pla'oodine. Mtn. Also placodite. [ad Ger. 
phkodin (A. Breithaiipt 1841), f Gr. TrXafcdfbijs 
fat, calce-like, f. irXd^, irXcw- tablet, cake] A 
name given, on the supposition of its being a native 
mineral, to an arsenide of nickel, Ni* Asj, now 
considered to be a furnace-pToduct 
1856 Cycl, IV 367/aPlacodine (Arseaiuret of Nickel) 

. Primary form an oblique ihombic prism 1886 Cassell’s 
Efuycl Diet fPlacadinet placodite 

Placoid (pise kola), a, and s 5 Zool [f Gr, 
irXdf , irXoic- flat plate, tablet , see -OID. Cf F, 
Placoides^ in mod L form Placotdet^ name given by 
Agassiz, 1833, to certain fishes, on account of the 
plate-like appearance of their scales (The earliest 
denvalive in Eng was app placoidaan )] 

A. itdj, 

I Having the form of a plate ; applied to the 
horny scales and tubercles of the Platoidei , see B. 

xSia H. Miller O. R Saiiist iv 73 One kind of scale, 
for instance the Placoid or broad plated scale, is found to 
cliaracteiize all the cartilaginous fishes of Cuvier except the 
sturgeon 2870 Rolleston Amvi Life Introd 68 The 
dermal exo-skeleton may take the foi m of placoid or spiny 
dentinal formations x88o GUnthlr Fishes Very young 
individuals possess a series of small ' pHcoia ' spines z888 
Kolleston & Jackson Antm Lfe 411 The pnmitive foim 
[of the exoskeleton] occurs in the shape of dermal teeth 
(= placoid scales), similar in structure and development to 
oral teeth. 

2 . Having placoid scales , of or pertaining to the 
Placoidd • see B 

1847 Nat, Eneycl 1 . 136 A genus of fossil Placoid fishes 
*8Si Richardson Gen/. (1855) 275 The first order, or Placoid, 
have the skin irregularly covered with plates of enamel, 
sometimes large, as in the rays, sometimes reduced to small 
points, as m the sharks 2880 Glnther Fishes ax The dis- 
tinctions between .placoid and ganoid fishes are vague 

B. jA A fish of the division Plamdet, contain- 
ing the sharks and rays, distiognished by having the 
skin protected by irregularly disposed bony scales, 
sometimes bearing spines 

1854 H. Miller Sch, 4 Schm xxi, (1858) 473 The mere 
detached teeth and spine«, of placoids X873 Dawson Earth 
4 Man v. g6 The Placoids or shark-like fishes 
Hence Flacoi dal a ran ; Plaooi'deaiL a, and sb, 
*836 Bucklano Geol t^Mvi I. xiii 269 note^ Placoidians 
Fishes of this Order are characteiized by having their 
skin covered irregularly with plates of enamel [etc ] Ibid 
283 Geneia of the first and second oiders [Placotdean and 
Ganoidian) ceased suddenly 1845 R Chamqcrs Vestiges 
(ed 4I 207 When fishes came, the fir^t forms were those 
ganoidal and placoidal types which correspond with the early 
feetai condition of higher oideis 1849 Smari Diet, Suppl , 
Placoideatis. * 

Placquart, obs. form of Placard 
Placgue, variant of Plaque. 

II Blacnla (plm kiiHa). BtoL [mod.L., dim. from 
Gr. wAd#- tablet, plate J Name foi the 
embryo of CcdctspongiB^ al that stage in iLs develop- 
ment when it has the form of a plate or disk 
Hence Pla’cnlar, Fla oulate adjs,^ having the form 
of a placula. 

X864A Hyatt in Proc Boston Soc, Nat Hut XXIII. 8g 
The primitive differentiation of the placula into two layers 
IS established m what we have designated the diploplacula. 
Ibid 97 The erabrj'o of Calcispongiae is also a placula until 
the same stage. Ibid. 150 A full-grown, primitive, placu- 
late foi m. Syd Soc, Lex,^ Placulary Placulate, 
Plad, Pladding, obs. IT Plaid, Plaidinq 
fPladding’, ? variant of platting^ Plaiting. 
a i7n Ken Damonet Poet Wks 1721 IV, 505 The Garlands 
aie begun of Pladding fine, Our Wedding-clothes are made, 
which richly shine. 

Pladge, obs. Sc. vanant of Pledge. 

Pladman, var. of Plaidsian, Highlander, 

II Plafond (plafon). Ai ch. Also 7 plaldbtind, 
7-9 platfond, 8 plafifond. [F. phfend (f plat- 
pond) a ceiling (1559 m Hat2.-Daim.), f. plat Mi 
+ fond bottom.] 

1 . A ceiling, either flat or vaulted; usually as 
enriched with paintings ; hence, a painting executed 
on a ceilingf f In plafond , on the ceiling. 

1664 Evelyn tr, Frear^s Arclut, ii, ix no Also they do 
raiely well about Flatfonds and upon Ground works, 1670 
Lassclls Voy, Italy I, 87 The loof .is all guilt, and set 
with cuuous pictuies m Platfound 1705 Jos. Taylor 
7 ourn Edinb (1903) 37 The plafifond is handsomely minted 
1714 SrEEtn Lover No. 33 (1723) 192 The whole Plafond 
01 Ceiling. 180X Fuseli in LecU Paint, ii, (1848) 398 1 he 
platfouds, panels, and cupolas, of palaces and temples. X835 
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Willis Penctllings xiii 102 Naked female figures fill 
e\ ery plafond. 

2 (See quots ) 

1723 Ch ameers tr, Ze Cle>c*s Treat Archil I 52 The 
Plafond or Soffit of the Cornice. 1842-76 Gwilt Arclut 
Gloss , Plafond or Platfond, also the underside of the pro- 
jection of the larmier of the cornice , generally any sofite. 

llPlaga (plff^ga). Zool [L.^ pldga blow, 
stroke, wound, stripe, a. Gr irAiyTUi irAa^d 

blow, stroke ] A stupe of colour 
1826 Kirdy & Sp. Eniomot IV xlvi 286 Plaga. A long 
and large spot, x^S byd Soc Lex , Plaga, also Zool , a 
stripe of colour 

Pla^al (pl^**gal)i ^ Mns. [ad. inedL pla- 
galls (whence \i.plagale, F., Ger.//(q^/), f mcd. 
L, plaga the plt^al mode (Du Cange), app a 
back-formation from medL. plagius, a med. Gi. 
vKarfios plagal (7rAd7tos 3x0^ ^ plagal mode), in 
class Gr ‘oblique', f. *11X0705 side (Cf. Gei. 
SeUmion a plagal mode.)] 
a. In Gregorian Music, Applied to those eccle- 
siastical modes which have their sounds comprised 
between the dominant and its octave, the final 
being near the middle of the compass, b. Plagal 
cadence * that form of perfect cadence in which the 
chord of the subdominant (majoi or minoi) imme- 
diately precedeb that of the tome. In both senses 
opposed to Authentic 

JS97 Mobley ItUiod Mus, Annob, Euery song, winch m 
the middle hath an eight aboue the fiuall keyc, is of an 
autenticall tune, if not it is a plagail 5609 Douland 
Omith. Microl, 13 Euery Song in the beginning, iwng 
stiaight beyond the final Note to a Fift, in Authenticall 
but that which fals straight way to a Third, or a Fourth, 
vnder th e final! Key, i s Plagail, 1796 Bornev Mem Meta- 
siasio HI 197 If you find yourself involved in thedilHculties 
of the Plagal tones, I ara not among the Authentic 1836 
Penny Cycl VI 09/3 There is another kind of Cadence, to 
winch the name Plagal is given. 187s Ousclty Harmony 
MU 154 If the piece is serious and solemn ..it is usual, 
especially in sacred pieces, to add to it a plagal cadence 
x88o Rockstro in Giove Diet, Mus II. 760/a S. Giecory 
added to these Modesfour others, diiectly derived fiom them, 
and hence called Plagal Modes. 

Flagard(e, plagart, obs. forms of Placard. 
Plagate (pU^^g^^), « Zool, [f, L. pldga (see 
above) + -ate I ] Having a plaga or plaga: ; 
marked with a slieak or streaks. 
zSoo in Cent, Diet 

t Plage”*. Obs. Also 4 plaag, 6 plague, [a, 
CSE, plage region (1390 in IlaU -Darm.) J— late L- 
plagia (see Du Cange) a plain, shore, prop adj. 
{plagta regio), f. plaga a region. So It. ptaggta, 
Hatz -Darin, take plage m the sense ‘ littoial tract, shore * 
to represent plagta, tiutm the sense ‘ region, extent of laud * 
to be a learned formation from ple^a.] 

1 . A region, dislnct, chine; bomelimes, a zone. 

<7x386 CHAUcra Man <f Law’s T 445 Payens that cori- 
quereden al aboute The plages of the North 1432-50 tr. 
Htgden (Rolls) II 53 The piouince Lindeseience, wmehe 
longede somme tynie to the Marches, dothe dtuide North- 
umbielonde fiom that other plage 0tS4B Hall Chi on. 
Hen, VI 185 King Hcniy nestcled and strengthend him 
and his alyes in the North regions and boreal plage xgSfi 
Marlowc \si Pi, Tambnil iv, jv, From the fiozen plage of 
Heaven 16x3 Purlhas Pilgrimage \iii. 1. 60a A Plage, 
plagued With scorching heats 

2 . Any one of the four pnncipnl directions 01 
quarters ot the compass , direction, side. 

138a Wycliv Eeeh vii, 9 Ende cometh vp on the foiire 

f ilagis, or parties, of the eithe [1386 on foure coostis of the 
ond], c X39X Chaucer Astral i § | The 4 quarters of thin 
astrelabie, deuyded after the 4 principals plages or quarters 
of the firmament. X433-50 tr. Ihgden (Rolls) I 115 The 
mownte off Caluaiye ib at the northe plage of the mownte of 
Syon xsox Douglas Pal Hon i. 195 Ane dyn I hard 
approclnng . Quhilk mouit fia the plague SepiciUnonall 
X590 iiOrpent of Desns Cj, A large Commit [» comet] of 
stremes, whose branches reacht on the foure plagues on the 
fiimamenl 1658 J Wright li Canon,* Nat Paradox vii 
151 Heavens alter the motion of your .Sphears, and thou Sun 
, go take thy Resting-place in the Orientall plage. 
o. One of the divisions 01 pat Is of a church, 
esp, a transept rare, 

[0x3x4 Gaup DcCoLoiNGHAM 111 Scnpfoies Tres Dnnclm* 
(Suitee-i) II Ad orienialem ejusdem ecclesus plagam [x e 
the tnapsidal eu&t end] 1 X593 Rites of Durham (Sjurttes 
1903) 23 Hee beth buryed in the north plage Ibid 30 
Johne Hemmyngbrowghe heth buried in the south plage. 

f Plage Obs, rare^-^. Also plague- [ad L 
plaga net, snare ] A net, snare, toil. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 273 Spyders hang tlieir threds in 
ayre aboue, By plages [16^ plagues] vnseene to th’ eye of 
man [Here thi eds and pia^s seem to he erroneously trans- 
posed. The Latin rendered is, Sed liciis hinc densionbus 
plagas In acre appendant,] 

Plage, obs. foim of Plague, Pledge. 

Plageat, -et, -ette, obs. forms of Pledget. 
Plager, ? error for plaget, Pledget, pad, plug. 
x6s6 Ridoley Pract Pkystek 164 Wet the bands and 
plagers in Oxycratum, Ibid 167 He sprinkled the Plagerj, 
with Oxycratum and led wine, 
t Plagia Tian, a, Obs, raie [f as Plactary 
• h -AN,] Of or pertaining to plagiaries or man- 
stealers. 

xfafi Blount Clossoqr ,Plagianan Lasju {plagiaria lex\ 
a law made against these men [plagiaries], &c, 1706 

PmLimjPlagianaffiSisThtPhgimisin Lawj a Law made 
against Plagiaries. 


Plagia-rieal, a lare. [f. as Plaouby ^ -ioalJ 
= PtACIAlUaTIC. . 

1887 Halliwell Shahs (ed 7) II 281 Without incurring 
the smallest risk of a plagiantal imputation. 

Flagiarism (pl^^ dgiariz m). [f. as Plagiary 

+ -ISM ] .. i , 

1 . The action or practice of plagiaiizing ; the 
wrongful appiopnation or purloining, and publica- 
tion as one's own, of the ideas, or the expicbsion of 
the ideas (literary, arlisUc, musical, mechanical, 
etc.) of another 

16*1 Bp. MouNrACU Diairibxo.% Weie you afraid to hee 
challenged for plagiarisme? 1716 M Dav it s /!///<?« But 
II To Rdr. 46 A good Flea to any Charge of Flagiaribni or 
Satyrism. 17S3 ]o\ws,mAdveninrcr No 95 P Q Nothing 
can he more unjust than 10 charge an author with plagiarism 
merely because he makes his persoii.ngcs aut as others m 
like circumstances have done 1820 Hazli it Led Dram, 
Lit 257 If an author is once delected in borrowing, he will 
be suspected of plagiai ism ever after x86i Bulklf Cwtltz, 
II. VI. 542 A ceilam unity of design which is inconsistent 
with extensive plagiarism- 

2 A puiloined idea, dcbign, passage, or woik. 
X797 Monthly Mag HI 260 lie found the. song, to be 
* a most flagrant plagiansni from Ilandcl’ 2850 Mauniciu 
Moi ^ MU, Philos (ed 2)1 98 Alhaumaturgist wliomlhcy 
had created, to convince the woild that the Christian church 
was a plagiarism X87S JowLxr Plato (<5tl. s) 1, p xx, *1 hey 
are full of placiaiisms, mjjiproinwtcly borrowed. 

Plagiarist (plc‘’d3uitist). p. PLALiAin -i- 
-1ST.] One who plagiaiizcs, one who ib guilty of 
plagiarism. 

1674 R. GoorniY Inj Ah Phy\h 56 'Ihe Author f I 
should say the Collector or Flaguinstl. 1779 bin ridan 
CiUic i i, A dexterous plaguirist might lake out some uf 
the best things in my tragedy, and put them into Ins own 
comedy 1822 HAZiirr Tabled Str 11. v* (x&Ov) xjj I’Ik. 
poorest of all plagiarists, the iilaginrists of words, X866-7 
Baking Gould Cw, Myths mtd. Ages, Anluhi, 4 Pope 
loan (1894) X7a The sloiy spread .unong the incshaivat 
chrumclcrs, who were gicat plagiatisls. 
llcncc Flagiarlstio tz., charnctctistlc of a pln- 
gianst ; iieriaiiiing to or chnmcterizetl by pla- 
giaiism ; whence Flagiari’stically adv 
xSax Waini wnioiiT Ess. 4 Cut {1880) ipo The whole senes 
was cold, commonplace, and plaguinsin. 1823 Idmkw, 
Mag XIII 93 They .. have very iitilmriclsornf fy and pl.»« 
gianstically nnlicmaied my ow n oriciiml lucuhraiioris, 1838 
Fraser’s Mag XVllI, 545 There is n'ik..in an> or all of 
these plagiaiislic devices. 

Plagiarize (pl/fhd^ioroU), v, [f. I’laciaiiy + 

-IZE.] 

1 . Oam^ To practise plagiarism ujion; to take 
and use as one’s own the ihougliU, wrilings, or 
inventions of another. (\\iLli the thing, rarely 
the perbon, as object.) 

1716 M Davii e Aj/ten, BuL III. Diss, Physnk 29 Manto 
or Daphnes, TTresias the Priest's Daughter, who will or 
paraphras’d in such estellcnt Strains, some of the,. Guttles 
at the Temple of the Dcinhiaris, dial they were wuith to lie 
plagiarized by Homer himself xSu Pdaekw, Mai^, XII. 
783, 1 do not mean to bay that they are plagmrt/td (let me 
com the word, for I do not like tgxay&tulenirrum Miss X.ett. 
1830 Tennvsok Talking Oak v, I<or oft \ talk’d with Inm 
apart, And told him of my choice, ITiutl lie plagianscd a 
heart, And answer’d with a voice z886 G A. Si nttUMPi^ in 
Athenmum 25 Feb. 243/2 Mr Kirby, scckb to create the 
nimression that 1 p 1 agtaruc*d Ujfatvy. 

2 intr. To practibc or commit plagiarism. 

2832 Lytton Eugene A. i. vi, 1 cannot plagtariio; .from 
any scholo&tic designs you might liave licen giving vrnt to, 
1863 lifackw, Mag, Sept- 279 Little whs that pUiglanse aie 
but pickftockets . great wits tliot plagiarise are conquerors. 
Hence Fla-glAriza tioxi Plagiarism 1 ; FI&*- 
giarizer - Plagiautht. 

X839 Fraser’s Mag, XX. 413 Plagiarucrs have .stolen 
their thoughts, Athenmum 3 May 575/3 No dutet 
. pUgiarixalion fiom his t Jerman model 
Irlagiary (pl^bd,5ian), sb. anti a. [ad. !..//«- 
gidrius one >Yho abtlucts the chilrl or slave uf 
another, a kidnap{>er , a bulucer; also (Mart. i. 
53. 9) a literary thief. Cf. laic C plagium kid- 
napping, plagiiite to kidnap. So F. plagtaue 
(lOlh c.) a plagiarist] 

A, sb f 1 . A kidnapper, a man-bteah r. Obs 

x6x3 Pukciias Pilgrimage tii. ui XQ9 In the lime of his., 
childntxid, he was by some Plagiary btolite away from bis 
friends. x6z6 }J, Kino Serni Deltveiance sp How marry 
he there,, that, like Plagiaries, iiuk<* it thcit trade to hunt 
and catch men? 1697 Up pATRitK Lomm \x, 16 

No IsnitlUe would Imy him, niul therefore wich Plagiaries 
sold him to Men of other Nations 

2 » Plagiarist. 

xfioi B. JoNsoN Poeiasier iv. dt, Why ? the dill' is all 
twrrowed; *l«. Horaces, hang him plagtary, 2649 Ji-k. 
Tavlor Gt, Fxemp, j. Ad bed. viii 119 He that is a 
Plagiary of ollicrs titles or offices, and dresses hinisclf with 
their beauties. 1676 Lrsrca in RaysCarr.U^^’^i I ?m 
glad you have dtscoveted those autliors to wr pUgianes 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 85 r 7 Compilers amt idaKiarieu 
are encouraged, who give us again what we had heforc. 
»*S 5 Macaulav Hist. Eng, aia. IV. 354 Ulotint was one 
onhe roost unscrupulous plagumes that ever loicd. 

3 . «»PLACiAmsM I ; literary tbelt. [<X-ARirB.iJ 
1646 SirT* Browhe Psend, Kp Phi^arte bad not it# 
nativtue with printing, but began in tunes when ibeftn were 
difficult. x688 G. Lahcbainc {jtiUe\ Moimts Triurophatis: 
op the PlagwnespTtbe English Siagei ExtKH’dioscaialOKue 
of idl CooMM ^ Ritmls 
Pref., My first wish m atumi^v was to nvedd every 
appearance of phtgiaiy. xMo SmHSCiKE SMy Sknks^ 5 » 
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PLAGUE. 


No para&itic rhymester .. ever uttered a more pariot-like 
note of plagiary 

Tb. * Pl>AaiABISM 3 . 

1677 E. Browne Trav Germ etc. to8 Hoping to find 
better Maikets for their Plagiaueb and Depredations x8x8 
Hobiiousb Ilisi Ilhtsir (ed 2) 415 The plagiaries, if they 
may so be called, are inserted witli considerable taste and 
effect 1865 Aihetuswn 13 May 638/1 Their attitudes arc 
not plagiaries 

4 , Co//id.j as plagiary-hke aclj. or adv. 
x66a Evelvn Chalcogr v 117 Taken out of the prints of 
Albert Dvirer not for want of invention and plagiary like. 
B. adj 1 * 1 . Kidnapping, man stealing rare’^^ 
1673 E Browne Treat (1685) 40 Some [fell into that condi- 
tion! by Treachery, some by Chance of War } others by 
Plagiai^ and Man-ste^h^g laitars 
t 2 . That plagiarizes , plagiarizing Obs» 

1597-8 Bp Hall Sat iv 11 84 Alike to thee as lieve As 
an has ago from old Petrarch's spright Unto a plagiary 
bonnet wriglit. x6ap -- lloiu Mar Clergi> i § 26 The 
plagiary priest, hauing stolne this whole passage veibatim 
out of Bellarmine, x66a Stilungfl. Ortg Sacr a. v. § 2 
This was the Plngiaiy Prophet. 

3 . Obtained by plagiarism j plagiarized. ? Obs» 

i68i CoLViL Whines SttppUc* (1731) 14 Nought., but plagiary 
sCufT, By which they put chase praise and money 1796 
JMorsb Amer Geojf I 36X A quadiant, by Mr Godfiey, 
called by the plagiary name of Hadley’s quadrant 2820 
llenmi m Loftdon I v 162 Second-hand puns and plagiary 
remarks 

Hence Pla^glavyship, the function or action of 
a plaglaiist, plagiarism. 

a 1661 Fullfr Worthies in Warwick (1662) 128 Rider 
nfler Thomas his death, set forth bis Dictionary, the same 
in effect, under his own Name, being but little disguised 
with any Additions, Such I’lagiary ship ill beconiclli Authois 
or Pjinlei^ 

Pla'giat. rarc^^. [ad law L, plagimus kid- 
napping, f late L. plagidre to kidnap. So F 
pla^iat (1762 m Diet, Acad,),} Man-stealing, kid- 
napping. 

x8<^ /. Adams Whs, (1854) IX 316 The impressment of 
seamen . is no belter ihaii what civilians call plagiaft a ciime 
punishable with death by all civilued nalions 
Plagiator(plt"''cl5ti^tw). rare, \y,'L,plagidtQr 
kidnapper, f plagidre . see prec.j ~ Plaoiaui&it 
1889 k B. Andi rson tr Uydhei Tout, Myihol 51 The 
poet Homer in Ins woiks was a mete plngmtoi xSSp 
jACoos AEsqP ti Adeinat loigcts Ins idle of plagiator 
Flaglhedral (pl^iclgiibfclral, -hedral), a, 
Cryst, Also plagiedval. [f rLAGi(o- + Gi. fe'Spa 
scat, base.] Having ccitain faces obliquely situ- 
ated ; also said of such faces. 

X805-X7 K, Jami son Char, RUn, (ccl 3) 212 [A crystal is 
B.nd to be] Plagihcdral . when it has facets which are sittuLed 
obliquely a 1853 Pcruira Pol Light (1834) 257-8 In that foi ni 
of quaitA teuned by Haffy plagiedral , it has been found 
that when the unsymmetriuolor pJagiedial faces lean to the 
right, the polaiuation is light lianded, and, mce versd, 1895 
Siiory-Maskelyne C^ystathgr 316 A crystal of quartz 
will, if right-handed, present on three alternate quoins at 
each end of tlie prism plagihedial faces arranged 111 the foim 
of a right-handed screw. 

Plagio- (pl^^*cl.^iD-, plaj'gi^;-), before a vowel 01 h 
plagi-, comb, form, repr. Gr. v\dyios oblique, 
slanting, f. vK&yos side. Plaglocli‘nal a, [Gr. 
kKiv-civ to mdme], applied to mountain structure, 
when the strike of the rock runs across the axis of 
elevation. Pla’giodouta. [Gr. 38 ods tooth], having 
the palatal teeth set obliquely or in converging 
lines, as in some serpents, Fla'^ogrraph [-graph], 
an instrument for reproducing a plan, diagiam, etc.. 
Ill a position at a given angle from the original. 

1079 Callaway in Geol, Rfa^ VI 221 A plagiommal axis 
IS not necessarily Precninbrian, but Us transverse stiikc 
should suggest iitqiiiiy, 1890 Cent Dici,^ Flagiodont 
1895 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Flagfiocephalic (pU"Ul,^,W|s/fw lik), a, [f 
rhAGlo--bGr head + -ic.] 

a Anthropol (See quot.) 

1874 Busk 111 yrnl,Anihiop, Inst III 90 Linmcus's 
term plagioucphalic is emphatically dcbcripiive of the mure 
common form of American skull, and^ may be conveniently 
Used to distinguish the brood head, with /fattened forehead, 
so LluiacteribUL of the greater part of the American races, 

b. Path, Characterized by plagiocephaly, 

1878 Hartley ir. Tofiinards Anthrop v. 178 The obliquely 
ov.a or plagiocephaiic deformity, x888 !iyd, Soc JLei y 
Idiocyjplagwcephalicy .one of Shultlewoitli’s divisions in- 
cluding uiiotB with heads so distorted that the featuies lie 
111 .in oblique plane 

iSo Plagiooe’pbaJlous »prec,b; Plagioce'plialy, 
oblique deformity of the skull, consisting in the 
greater development of the anterior part on one 
side and of the posterior part on the other. 

xSeo Cent Diety Plagiocephalous, Plagiocephaly. 1895 
Syd Soc, Lex , Plagioeephahusy , having the skull awry , 
the result of asyminctiical development, and the prematuie 
synostosis of the fiontal with one of the parietal bones. 
Ihidy Plagiocephaly y the condiiion of being plagiocephalous 

Flagiocitrite (ph’id^uzjsrtroit). Min, [Named 
1 879, T. Plagio- + L. citrus citron + -ite 1. J A hy- 
drous sulphate of aluminium and other bases, found 
in monoclinic or triclinic lemon-yellow crystals. 
x88d m Cassells Emycl, Diet, tSpa Dana Mtn, (ed. 6) 975. 
PlagioGlase (pl^i‘d3k»,kl^^s). Mtn, [Named 
1847, J Plagjo- 4- Gr. Hkdais fracture, cleavage.] 
(See quot. 1868.) 


1868 Dana Mtn (ed 3) Suppl 802 Plagtoclasey Breit 
haupL’s name for the group of tnciimc feldspars, the two 
pioininent cleavage directions xn which are oulique to one 
another 1879 Rutley Stud, Rocks x ox In the case of 
plagioclase the crystals exhibit numerous bands of different 
colours 1903 Geikie Je.vf Bk Geol, (ed 4) I ii. 200 The 
Plagioclase rocks 

Flagioclastic (-klae'stik), a, Mtn, [f, Plagio- 
-f* Gr. wAaffT-dy bioken, cloven -t- -10 ] Having 
oblique cleavage Opp to Or!DHoclastio. 

x8(^ Geikie in Rdinh Geol Soc yml II 5 Plagioclaslic 
felspars 1879 Rutlcy Stud, Rocks x, 91 1 he plagioclastic 
or those m which the cleavage planes intersect at angles 
other than 90® i895,^«rf Soc Lex y Plagioclastic 

obliquely^ 

Flagionite (pl^ dgid^nait). 3 fin, [ad. G./Zcz- 
giofizt (G Rosd 1833), f. Gr 7rAd7toy, -ov oblique 
+ -ITJB I.] A sulphide of lead and antimony occur- 
ring in monoclinic thick tabular crystals of a 
blackish grey colour. 

Thomsons Records Gen Sct.l vji Plagiomte,-^T\i^ 
crystals of this mineral belong to the oblique lectangular 
prismatic system of Beudant 1866 Waits Did Chem, 
IV. 661 PlagiomU, a sulphantimonite of lead occurring at 
Wolfsberg m the Hartz. 

Plagiostome (pl^^ sb, (a,) [a. 

F. plagiostome^ f. Plagio- 4- Gr. erbym moulh.] 
A member of the Plagiostomi^ cartilaginous fishes, 
including the sharks and rays, which have the mouth 
placed transversely beneath the snont, 

1842 Brandc Diet, Sc etc , Plagiostomcsy a tube of Carti- 
laginous fishes. 1850 Owen in Emycl Brit, (ed 8) XVII. 
117/2 Affinities with the Ccsiractonmemon^i existing Plagio- 
slomes x86o Couch Bnt Fishes I § (The Sharks and] 
their kindred chondropterygians orplagiostomes— UieHays 
z88x Gunther m Encyil Bnt All 667/x No detached 
undoubted tooth of a Plagiostome .. has been discovered 
in the Ludlow deposits. 

1). allrtb, or ady Plagiostomoiis 
183s R Willis in Todds Cycl AficU, I 115/1 The carlt- 
laginous plagiostome fishes 

bo Plagiosto'matons {rare)y Plaglo*stoinoiis 
ac^s , of or pertaining to the plagiostomes ; having 
the mouth situated transversely beneath the snout 
1858 Maynb Lex yPlagiosioimtSy, plagiostomous 

Z859 Owen in Encyd Brit, (cd 8) XVII xi&li A genus of 
nlagioslomous cartilaginous fishes called Onchus x88x 
Sleley in Cassells Nat Hist V. ^8 The Rays form the 
second division of the Plagiostomous fiishes. 1890 Cent, Diet , 
Plagiostomalous 

Flagiotropic (pltfklgioitr^^'pik), a, Bot [f. 
Plagio- + Gr. rpomicbs inclined, 1 rp 6 iros luming.] 
Said of members or organs of plants, the two 
halves of which react differently to the influences 
of light, gravitation, and other external forces, and 
which Iheiefore take up an oblique position opp. 
to Orthotropio. Hence Plfiglotxo'pically adv , ; 
Plagio tvoplsm, the condition or chaiacter of 
being plagiotropic 

x88a Vwrs tr. 6achs Bel App 954 Sachs points out 
..that most monosymmetrical or bilaterally symmetrical 
organs present ..dorsal and ventral halves .. of different 
internal structure. When this is the case the two halves 
react dilTeienlly to external forces (light, gravity, etc,) and 
the organ is, according to his terminology, plagiotropic, , 
some polysymmetiical organs are plagiotiopic also x666 
— Physiol Plants 502 'llie pla^iotropism of dorsiventral 
organs, such as shoots and leaves, is the resultant expres- 
sion of the effect of light and of gravity upon them, pro- 
moted, in many cases, by their own weight. 

II Flagium (pi [L. plagium kidnap- 
ping: see Plagiary.] 

1. Civil Law Kidnapping, man-stealing- 
1577 tr, BuUmgePs Decades{iyyli^ 39S Now they commit 
the offence called Plagium, that is to saie, manstealing. 
X678 T. Jones Heart ^ its Right Sov 340 Such depreda- 
tions and I eprisals, and plagiums. 1797 Encycl, Bnt (ed. 3) 
IX, 454/2 In the civil law, tJie offence of spiriting away and 
stealing men and childien, which was called plagium, was 
punished with death. 1815 Scoi T G/ty Rf, Ivi, * Pardon me , 
said Pleydell, *it is plagium, andplngnm is felony . 

+ 2. Plagiarism i and 2 Obs, 

05x6x9 PoTiiERDY AHieoifu Pref (1622) 8 Neither their 
writings shalbe preiudiced by mine, nor mine thought a 
Plagium out of theiis. 1673 B. Oley Pref.^ to Jacksons 
Wks , I shame not to tell this because I think it mpiagmm 

Flagose (plagdas), a, [ad. L. plagds-us^ t. 
plaga a stroke : see -OSR.] Inclined to Jlog, fond 
of flogging (Jiumorous), 

1868 M Collins Sweet Arne Pn?e I 23 Mik Harriet’s 
plagose piopensiiy. 1875 — Prom Midnight to Uidn, III 
IX, x6o His pieceptor, plagose and stern 
Bo Pluffo'slty, mclmation to flog. 

<1x619 Fotuerdy 1 xv §4(1622) x6i liis notable 

tyranny and plagosity. 

Plague (jp^cig),sb, Foimsr 4plaag0, 4-7 plage, 
6 plag, Sc plagge, plaig, 6- plague, (7plauge), 
[ME, plage, a OF, plage (it^Xhc,), plague (15th c.) 
stroke, wound, ad. L. p/dga stroke, wound (=* 
Doiic Gi. wAdyd, Attic irAi;7q stroke, blow), in late 
L plague, pestilence, mfection (Vulgate), f. root 
plag- of L. plmgh e, Gr, irAi77Kwai, vKifaceiv to strike. 
OF plage and plc^e were learned formations on L. plaga, 
the phonetic descendant of which plate wound.] 

+ 1 , A blow, a Stroke ; a wound, Obs* 

1382 WvcLiP Etek, xxiv, 16, V take fio thee the desyrable 
thing of thin cyen in plage [gloss or woimde, Vy\gtn plaga, 
1611 with a stroke], - LnU xii 47 For&othe ihilke ser. 


uaunt that knew the wille of his lord . schal be betiin with 
many woundis [z> t plagis, or woutidis] 1 1400 Lcatfrands 
Cirui^, 31 Plage coraounJy is taken for an oold wounde. 
1538 Pole in Strype.ffcc/. Mem I App. Ixxxiii 208 You say, 
1 make many plagues, but lay little or no salve to heal them. 

In very deed 1 make never a plage, when I discovei those 
that be made already. 

2 . An affliction, calamity, evil, ' scourge ’ , esp, a 
visitation of divine anger or justice, a divme punish- 
ment; often with reference to * the ten plagues ' of 
Egypt. 

138a Wyclip Rev, ix. 18 Of thes thre plagis the thridde 
paart of men is slayn, of fijr, and of smoke, and of brunston 
Ibid xvl 2z Men blasfemeaen God for the plage of bay! 
X43Z-50 tr Higden (Rolls) II 329 Egipte was smyten with 
X, plages and diseases 1513 Douglas j&neis xn vui 23 
As the bub or plaig of fell tempest, , Drivis by fors throw 
the sey to the land 1533 Coverdale E\od ix 14 Let 
my people go, els wylll at this tyme sende all my plages 
[Wyclip veniaunces] vpon thy people 1540-54 CkoiizPs 
( Percy Soc } 43 F rom all plags safe thy boast shaibe 1548-9 
(Mar ) Bit. Cow, Ptayer, Por/ayre ivetlier, This plague of 
rayn e an d waters x6oo Hams lton in Cath. Tractates (S T S ) 
24s God of his meicie lemoue thir plagges from yow al. 1607 
Hieron Wks I 452 Sometime the plage hghteth vpon him, 
which Dauid prayed for vpon bis enemies. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat, Htsi (1776) VII 346 The inhabitants turn what seems 
a plague to their own advantage Locusts are eaten. 1847 
GnojBGfeecejLxiu III 238 A plague of gnats 1855 Mac- 
aulay XU III 216 The plague of the brass money 


b. In weakened sense. Anything causing trouble, 
annoyance, or vexation; a nuisance; collo^, ttowhle, 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D*Acosta*s Hist Indies v x\y, 400 
In the province of Chtquito, even at this day they meete 
with this plague of Confessors or Ychuns 1754 RicuARDbON 
Grandtson II xvii xBt She has her plagues in giving me 
plague x8i8 Scoir Iht, Midi xxvi, Deil a brute or body 
about my house but I can manage when I like , , hut I can 
seldom be at the plague, c 1825 Houlston Juvenile Tracts 
xviii Imag Troubles Q She disliked stiles, she found it such 
a plague to get over them 1852 Mrs Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C, ixy The plague of the thmg is, nobody could diive a 
can lage there lo-nigbt but me 2855 Dblambr Kitch, Gm d, 
(186 x) 92 Spinach is an annual, whose tendency to run to 
seed in dry weather makes it the plague of the gardener 

c. Applied to a person or animal (in serious, or 
in weakened sense • cF b). 

xSSx Robinson tr Ploids Utop, 1 (X895) 53 That one 
couetou*) and vnsatiable cormaiaunte and ver^e plage of Ins 
natyue contrey 1560 Daus Ir Sletdands Comm 77 Speak- 
ynge heio of the Caidmall of Yorke, he callelh nym the 
plage of Englande. xdpyDRYOEN Ptrg Georg iii. 237 This 
flying Plague (to mark its quality), Oestros the Grecians 
call Asylus, we 1707 Rejlex, upon Ridicule il 369 "What 
a Plague to Society is a Man who has written a Book i88z 
‘ Rita ’ My Lady Coquette u, Arthur, you plague, why don’t 
you find something to do 1 

3 . A general name for any malignant disease 
with which men oi beasts are stricken, 
fa. An individual affliction or disease. Obs, 

In Bible translations used, after plaga of the Vulgate, for 
the * infliction ' of leprosy, and also in the i6xz version for 
the external diseased spots 

X382 Wyclip Lev, xiii. 2 A man in whos skynne and flesh 
weie sprongun dyuerse colour, or bleyne, other eny thing 
h^tyng, that ib to seie, a plaage of lepre, he sbal be brou5t 
forth to Aaron. 1460-70 Bk Quintessence 24 pese plagis of 
pestilence fxat ben vncurable. 1526 Iinoalb Mark v. 29 
She felt m her body that she was healed off the plage. i6xx 
Bible Lev, xiii. 3 The Priest shall looke on the plague in 
the skinne of the flesh and when the haire in the plague 
is turned white, and the plague in sight be deeper then 
the skin ofhis flesh, it 15 a plague of leprosie. x67a Josselym 
H ew Eng Rarities 3 That sad Disease called there the 
Plague of tlie Back, but with us EwPiema, 

D. esp. An infectious disease or epidemic attended 
with great mortality ; a pestilence, 

*548-9 [see 4]. 1552 Bk Com Prayer (Heading of 

pnayer), Iti the tyme of any common plague or sickcness, 
1697 Dryden Vtrg.Geoig, 111. 722 From the vicious Air, and 
sickly Skies, A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise 1738 
Wesley Psalms xcr. v, Nor to ihy healthful Dwelling 
shall Any Infectious Plague draw nigh. 1807 Med JrnU 
XVII 338 Instructions how to communicate and to treat 
this plague [small- pox] 1866 [see Catti e-placue]. X87X 
Iii KvavnsPrev,^ Cure Dis,i viti 246 The famous* plagues \ 
which ravaged Europe, were forms of typhus fever. 1887 
T F, Tout in Did, Hal, Btog IX. 4x4/1 Uhe ‘yellow 
plague’ which was then [an. 664] devastating Northumbria. 

0 . spec The pla^ie, the oricntaL or bubonic 
plague. (Cf. Pest i ) 

[1564 Reg Prtuy Council Scot, I ^9 I he plaig of the 
pestilence maist vehementlie regnis in Danskin J 1601 Dol- 
man La Primaud, Fr Acad, (x6x8) III 80a ITieir sharp© 
mice is very good against the plague. i6xa WoooAih Suig\ 
Mate Wks (tdsa) 323 The Plague is a disease venomous and 
contagious. 1665 Pepys Diary 22 July, His servant died of 
a bubo on his light groine, and two spots on his right thigli, 
which is the plague 172* De Foe Plc^e i It was about 
the beginning of September, 1664, that 1 heard . tmt the 
plague was returned again in Holland *799 Med. Jfid L 
411 No nation was ever long engaged m a war with the 
Turks without taking the plague X84X Lane Arab HU X. 
61 Some Muslims even shut themselves up during Uie preva- 
lence of plague. XB76 Bristowe The .J Pract Medix^iZ) 
xgo Plague iPesiilenita.) A contagious fever, closely re- 
sembling typhus in its symptoms, but distinguished from it 
by the ^isence of any true rash, and by the development of 
bulioes and caibuncles. 

d. In imprecations * A plague take, plague^ 
upon, of, may a pestilence or mischief take or light 
upon , also in exclamations of impatience : What 
the («) plague, how the plague,, Cf. Pest x b, 
pRSTILERCE 4, POX, etc. 

a 1566 Edwards Dawou 6- Pythias in Hazt. Dedsley IV. loa 
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A plasue tal«e Damon and Pitlnas ^ *592 Shaks Rom iS* 
ytd HI 1 04, I am hurt A plague a both the Houses, 

u 39 What aplacue meane ye to colt 

me thus ? 0x704 T. Brown Sat Mr, King Wks 1730 1 S 9 
Now, what the plague becomes of jure di vino ? 17x3 Swii-x 
Fren^ % Dinntswks 1755 HI. i i 43 Plague ont lam 
damnably afraid,.. he is mad m earnest 1768 Goldsm. 

Matt iv. 1, What the plague dp you send me of 
your fool’s errand for? 1870 tr. F7cktHannCnainans 
WaMco n6 There he is come back worse than ever— 
plague on him. 

4. (chieflyiiom 3 c) a Simple 

attributive, as plague baetUns, botch, contagion, 
corpuscle, death, den, germ,tnfeciim, ntirse, patient, 
scare, time, mi us, year, etc, 

1548-9 (Mar.) 3 k Com Prayer, Commumon of Stck, 

B .ly m the plague tyme. 1585 T Washington tr. 

a/s Voy n viii 41 That in the plague time no shippe 
..do enter into their port 184* H. Ainsworth Old 6t 
Paids II IS4 A closed litter, . . evidently containing a 
plague patient 1881 Tyndall Floating Matter of Atr vi 
Pasteur proved that the plague corpuscles might be incipient 
in the egg 1891 C Creighton Hist Epidemics 500 The 
whole mortality was 452, of which by far the most were 
plague burials. Ihid 362 'The years 1545 and 1546 were also 
plame-years in Scotland. z^)8 Wesim Gaz aS Oct. 4/2 


four days when dried on cover glasses. 

b. instrumental, objective, etc., as plague be- 
leagtieied, ’bf*eedtng, -free, -infected, -poisoning, 
-proof, -smitten, -stricken, -stuffed, etc., adjs. 

160a zttd Pt, Retnrttfr Pantass, iv. 11 1699 A plague 
stuffed Cloake-baege of all iniquitie. 0x649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks, (1711) 34 Nor sword, nor famine, nor 
plague poisoning air. lyaa De Bbc Plagne (1756) 26s The 
People of London thought themselves so Plague<free now, 
that they were past all Admonitions 1844 Dickens Mart 
Chnz, xxxiii. As in a plague-beleaguered town 1884 Pall 
Mall G, 19 Sept. 4/1 A plague-proof variety has alone sur- 
vived x8^ R evteiu of Rev f, The rinderpest . . introduced . . 
by plague-smitten cattle 1898 P Manson Trap Diseases 
VIII igi He found in the^soil forming the floor of plague- 
haunted bouses, .a bacterium. 

c Special combinations, plague-bill, an ofH dal 
return of the deaths caused by the plague in any 
district; plague-cake, an amulet worn as a pro- 
tection against the plague ; plague-house, a lionse 
marked as having inmates infected with the plague ; 
plague-maxk «» PLAGDB-apoT i (Webster 1864) ; 
plague pipe, a small clay pipe in which tobacco 
was smoked as a disinfectant during the great 
plague of 1665 ; plague pit, a deep pit for the 
common burial of plagne victims ; plague saint, 
a saint especially invoked by those afflicted with 
the plague ; f plague-stripe = Plagub-seot i ; 
t plague-water, an infusion of various herbs and 


loots in spirits of wme, of supposed eflicacy against 
the plague. See also Pla.gue-sobe, Plague-spot. 

1B91 C. Creighton Hut, Epidemics 295 There are two 
other plague bills extant, for August 1535, 1604 F. Hebing 
Mod Defence Biv, Empoisoned Amulets, or ^Plague-cakes. 
x66s Pepys Diary 28 June, I observed several *plague houses 
in King’s Street 1892 Daily Neuos 30 May 3/1 The small 
* ’’plague or * elfin ‘ pipes, as they aie variously called, of 
the time of the Restoration 1901 Westm Gaz 22 May 8/2 
Some ’Plague pipes so called owing to their being smoked 
at the time of the great Plague of London, were excavated 
at Hackney yesterday 1841 H Ainsworth Old St Pants 

1. 200 In Fin&bury fidds ^plague pits had been digged and 
pest houses erected. 1898 Daily News i J une 3/6 Venice is 

‘saved by the^ intei cession of her patron, St Mark, her 
local *plague-saiiits, Sebastian and Rocca 17x3 Sfrbgnbll 
m Pkti, Tians XXVI H 124 Ftbices, or *Flague Stripes, 
were infallible Signs of Death. 1665 Fefvs Dtaiy 20 July, 
My Lady Carteiet did this day give me a bottle of ’’plague- 
water home with me. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s v. IValer, 
Plague-Water, Affva epidetnica, is prepared from the roots 
of masterwort, angelica, pyony, and buUer-bur j viper-grass, 
Virginia snakeroot, rue, rosemary, baum, (etc.] , the whole 
IS infused in spint of wine, and distilled 

Plague (pldig), V, [f. Plague sb, Cf late L. 
pldgare to strike, wound. So Ger , Du. plagen, 
(Caxton*s spelling plaghe was fi om M Du plaghm )] 
1 trans To afflict with plague or calamity (esp. 
m reference to divine punishment) ; to torment, 
harass. Perh. sometimes, like L. pldgdre, to strike 
(quots. 1538, 1545). Now raie or aich. 

X48Z Caxtom Reynard xxvm (Arb ) 70, 1 sbold do grete 
synne . l am aferde god sholde plaghe me [ofig Ick hebbe 
anxt md die soude mi plaghen] t$^ Coverdalb Sler. xv 
4, 1 will scatie themaboute also m aiTkingdomes and londes 
to be plaged. 1538 Ba lb Brefe Com, in Hart Mtsc (Malh.) 
I 212 Though he to thys daye hath plaged man with the 
rod 1545 Primer I/en, VIII in Three Primers (1848) 
SOI, I am all to plaged and beaten. 1567 Reg, Privy 
Couniil Scot I. S71 The cornis of this instant yeir .. being 
« Gpddis nlesour plagit and spilt with weit. 1630 
R yo/iiisofis Kingd ^ Commv) 530 This Coantiey , 
plagued with three bad neighboujs, vix. the Turkes, the 
Tartars, and the Cassoks. 1667 Milton P L yji 505 Some 
one.. inspir'd Withdev'lish machination might devise Like 
instrument to plague the Sons of men For sin 1787 Ben- 
THAM Def, Usury X 98 Christians weie too intent on plaguing 
Jews. 1862 Goulburn Pei's, Reltg, ii (1873) 15 A Constitu- 
tion plagued with sickness. 

2 . In weakened sense (chiefly colloq ) : To * tor- 
ment *, trouble, vex, tease, bother, annoy. 

*SjS 4 Spenser id xli, If her nature and her wil be 
M That she will plague the man that loves her most, xdjy 
Bastwick Litany 21, I will ..so plauge the Mcliopoli- 


calhtyof Yorke and Canterbury x6s8 A. Fox tr. IVtlrtz^ 
Sujg II XU 94 Patients in this case are commonly plagued 
with a cough. 1727 Gay Begg, Op i vui, Husbands and 
wives plaguing one another 1767 Woman of Fashion II 
1 71 What a di^ens would you have more 1 .1 won’t hear 
you, 1 won’t be plagued 1833 Ht Mabtineau Tale of 
Tyne Vi 33 The big boys used to plague him, and he plagued 
the little ones. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom s C, xxy 237, 
I cannot be plagued with this child any longer ' Its pait 
all bearing 

3 . To infect with plague or pestilent disease rare, 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps xci ii,The noisome blast that 
plaguing straies TJntoucht shall passe thee by 1633, 1894 
[see Plagued below] 

Hence Plagued (pl^gd) ppl a,, afflicted, tor- 
mented; infected with plague (in quot 1728 'con- 
founded * cursed ’ ; ‘ plaguy ’ , so plegged vaU.S 
did., quot. 1887), Plaguingz;^/. and/// a, 

XS7S Churchyard Chippes (1817) xBo Make place for plaints, 
gme rowme for plagued men. xS8x Dphricke Image I7 el 
II, E IV marg,, The loye of rebbelles is in plagyng of triie 
men 139* Shaks i Hen, VI, v ul 39 Aplaemng mischeeje 
light on Charles, and thee 1633 m Rushw. Hist, Coll, 
(1680) II 240 , 1 will not set him at liberty no more than 
a plagued Man ora mad Dog, 1728 P Walker Lfb Peden 
Pref (1827) 26 Following the wicked.,Eixample of their old 
plagued Resolution-Fathers XM7 J. C Harris Free Joe, 
etc. (1BB8) H3 That plegged old cat's a-tryin' to drink out 11 
the water bucket Ibid 172 Where a man can’t anord to be 
too plegged particular *894 Outing (U, S.) July 320/2 
My, fiieiids set out for Dover and the cholera plagued 
Continent. 

Plague, var of Plage Obs,, Playock Sc, 
Plagueful (pl^ gffll), [See-FUL] 

Full of or fraught with plague j iieslilent. 

1591 Sylvesttr Du Bartas i v 247 A plague-full humour, 
a fell banefull breath . . Pours foi th her poyson x6to M trr 
Mag, John xxix, Plaguefull meteors did appeare 

Planeless (pl/tgles), a. [See -less.] Free 
fiom pagues or the plajgue. 

1847 in Webster . and in mter Diels, 

Planer (pl^ gsi). ^are, [f. Plague v, -i- -eb l.] 
One wno plagues or harasses. 

x66x Brome Catch Poems 113 This is our time to be jolly ; 
Our plagues and our plaguers are both fled away 1760 Mair 
lyro's Diet (1820) 392 Vexator,,,Tai harassar, a plagucr, 
[In modem Diets.] 

Pla’guesMp. nonce-wd. [See -ship.] Humor- 
ous title for a troublesome person: cf. Plague sb 2 c. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb i. 364 And grant her Plague- 
ship never settle here. 

Plaguesome (pl^'’gs2?m), a Chiefly colloq, 
[f. Plague v Qtsb -some.] That tends to plague 
or trouble ; troublesome, vexatious, plaguy. 

1828 Bemtiiam Mem ^ Corr Wks 1843 X 583 These 
recollections aie always plaguesome. 1865 0 . Macdonald 
A, Forbes 5 Ye plaguesome brat ! x88o Bt ackmokl M, 
Anerley xl, That plaguesome deed of appointment. 

Hence Fla ernesonLetteBS. 

X859 W Anderson Disc, (t86o) 150 Importuning even to 
plaguesomeness the coopei anon of his brethren 

Fla*gue-Sorei A sore caused by the plague. 

Also^f. 

1580 Rider Bibl Schol Z099 Plague soare<i, caibuncn- 
lantia vice? a, 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv 227 Thou art a Byle, 
A plague sore, or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted 
blood. 1629 H, Burton Truth's Triumph 358 Apply the 
lumpe of dry figgs to the plague sore xfoa Washington 
tr Milton's Def, Pop ix M 's Wks. 1851 vIII. 211 Being 
a public Enemy, and a Plague-sore to the common Liberty 
of Mankind x^5 Syd, Soc Lex . Plague sore, an ulcer 
resulting fioin a bubo occurring in the Plague. 

Pla’gne-spot. 

1 . A spot on the skin characteristic of the plague, 
or of some disease 50 called. Also fig 

171X SiiAFTESB Charac, (1737) II. 21 We do not., say of 
any-one, that he is an ill man, because lie has the plague- 
spota upon hira,^ 18x7 Coleridcb Bing, Lit, 37 It is , unjust 
to lix the attention on a few separate, poems with as much 
aversion as if they had been so many plague spots on the 
whole work 1857-8 Sears A than xvii 147 The plague- 
spot of sin and imperfection. 

2 . A Spot or locality infected with plague 

[x86x Flo Nioiitinqalb Nut sing 22 [This] will enable the 
finger to be laid at once on the plague spots of the parish ] 
1895 Syd, Soc, Lex , Plague spot, a locality in which any 
Plague, in the general sense, is rife. 

So PlB’gue-spo'tted a, marked with plague- 
spots. 

X897 Mrs. E, L. Voynich Gadfly t^yfi What is the 
worth of your plague-spotted souls, that such a price should 
be paid for them? 

Plagtiily (pl/i'gili)> ddv, [f. next-f-Ly2] 
In a plaguy manner , colloq, vexatiously, ‘ pcsti- 
leiitly confoundedly, exceedingly, 

Sidney Arcadia iii (162a) 265 Assure thy selfe, 
most wicked woman (that hast so plaguyly a corrupted 
minde, as thou ennst not keepe thy sicknesse to thy selfe, 
but must most wickedly infect others). *620 Middieton 
( 3 iasteMaid 11x12 The knave bites plaguily 1 x/ix Swift 
Jml Stella 3 Oct , H e was plaguily afraid, 1794 Charlotte 
^iTH Wand Warwick 82 You loved and respected poor 
Tracy plaguily, to be sure, when you stole his wench worn 
him 1828 Lanoor Imag Com wks 1846 I. 268 Ronsard 
is so plaguily stiff and stately. 

Plaguy (pl^ gOi {(dv,) Also 6 plagy, -ie, 

6'7 -uie, 7-9 -uey. [f. Plague sb, + -t ] 

1 . Of the nature of or peitaining to a or the 
plague ; pestiferous, pestilential, pernicious. Also 
fg Now ^aro or afch. 


1574 tr Marlorai's Apocalips ji 6 Nothing can be 
imagined more plagie and more deadly, than the doctrine of 
the Schoole diuines concerning . vnccrtentie of salualion. 
x^3 Mackenzie in Phil Trans LIV 75 He had many 
plaguy svmptoms, as buboes, caibuncles, «c 1888 Besant 
Eidogy K JeJfeiies 2 Thou shall be afflicted with grievous 
plaguy diseases . , , , , 

Tb Infected or afflicted with the plague ; plague- 
stricken. Now rate or Obs 
x6o4 T Wright Passions iv 11 § 7 i39 Many physitmns 
will scarce aduenlure to deale with plaguie patients 16x3 
Jackson Creed 11 vii § 4 'lo make no question whether he 
should meete his friend in a plnguie house x686 Goad 
Celesi Bodies vu 1 380 New Diseases ., which have broke 
out into this Plaguy Age 1766 Nat Ilist in Ann Reg 
loi/i, Inever was auaid to go into any large house, whet cm 
a plaguy person lived, provided that he was confined to one 
room 

2 . That IS a plague ; that causes severe affliclion, 
1598 Q Euz Boeth , etc 122 If plagy wib ther be that 
noyful ar X663 Builer I/ud 1 ui 5 What plaguy Mis- 
chiefs and Mishaps Do dog him still 1727 (Jay Begg, 
Op. H. IV, Ihey make charming mistresses but plaguy 
wives 1827 ScoiT ^rttl 16 Jan , I felt no increase of 
my plaguey malady [rhcumatisra] 1868 (iiAnsiONF Jiw 
Mundi xiii (1870) 483 Nine days of bad oi plaguy winds 
\olaat anetnail bring him to the land of the LotosJuters, 
b In weakened sense That * leagues *, troubles, 
or annoys one; vexatious, troublesome, annoying, 
disagreeable; hence colloq, as an expression ot 
dislike or impatience, sinking into an (imii.'itient 
or ill-natured) intensive* pestilent *, 'con- 
founded*, excessive, exceeding, \ cry great. 

16x5 Rowlands Melanc Knt, 34 The Diagon had a 

S laguy hide, And could the sharpest steele abide. 1694 
Iottlux Rabelais iv Kiv. 254 Women that have a 
plaguy deal of Religion. 177^ Siii rhian Duenna iii vi, A 
plaguy while coming x8oo in Spirit Pub, Jmls X, aiy 
I’d a plaguey dc.il rather be a butcher than a calf t *855 
IIaiiihir'ion Nat 6 Hum, Nat* 1 . 209, I like U a plaguy 
sight better than liot rooms 1879 Pumh 17 May 222 Uliat 
will mean a plaguy use in the price of everything 

B. as adv, « Plaguily. Usually indicating a 
degree of some quality that tioubles one by its 
excess; but sometimes humorous, or merely forcibly 
intensive, colloq 

1584 R. W. 'JVirce Ladies Lond in Harl Dodsley VI. aqS 
If we can speak fair and ’senihie, we shatl be plaguy nut. 
x6o6 Shak^ Tr, ^ Cr, 11 ui 187 He is so pliguy proud* 
1623 Fleicher Rule a Wife i. ii, She walked plaguy fast. 
1697 I, D. in Tuichin Search Honesty A ij, To Seek a 
Thing, so Plaguy hard to Find. 174* RtniARusoN Pamela 
(1824} 1 XXIV. 276 I’m a plaguy good-humoured old fellow. 
1840 Dickens Barn, Rvtlge xxxv, There .. were .* some 
plaguy ilt-Iooking characters among them. 1864 Pab Eustace 
88 You’ve been a plaguy long time in coming. 

Plai, obs. form of Play, 

Plaice (pl/fs). Forms : 3-5 plais, 4-5 plays, 
4-7 playce, 5 playace, playane, 5-7 playee, 
place, 6 pleise. Sc, plase, 6-9 plaiao, 4, < 1 - 
plaice. [ME flats, flait e, a. O K. flaiz (rathe.), 
flats, platts, early vs\cy\,'/,flaise, fUisset,fhdissc%-^ 
laic L. flatessa (01390 Anson.), ?f. Gr. vKarh 
broad, or root flat- flat (see Plate).] 

1 . A well-known European flat-fish, rieuromctes 
flatessa, much used as food; in America extended 
to various allied species of this genus or of the 
family PleuronecUdm, (PL now rare; the collective 
sing, plaice being us»cd instead.) 

1280 Ltii, Red Bk Bmsiel (1900) I, 90 Debent.. dari 
de quoUbet baiello portante plaU octo plaiv. 0x300 
Jlavelok 896 He bar up wel a cane lode«.or pUiyces brode, 
Of grete laumprees, ana ofeles. X307-8 Dm ham Atc* Rolh 
(Surtees) 3 In albo pisce, plaices, ct spcrlmge^. 1392-3 Earl 
Derb/s Mxp, (Camden) 214 Item pro fllowndres et plays, 
in due. c A nc Cookeiy in Itouseh Ord (1790) Of 
playsse or of codlynge, or of elcs, or of pskvs, or of eoics, or 
tenches. 1580 Hollybako Treas, Fa Tang, Vne P/te, a 
fishe called a Place. x6x7 Janua Lmg, io>i Aswell soles as 
plaiscs are mdased in the net. i66i J. CiiiLOKEY Brit* 
Baeonica 18 Sonic and Plaice* .follow ilie tide Into the fresh 
rivers. 178a Chrvn, in A nn Reg 148 The several species of 
iisii brought .1988 Plaiscand Dabs. 1802 Bincley Aninu 
Biog (18x3) III. 33 The Piaise and tiie FtouiKler* are each 
found in great abundance in most of the Euroiiean seas* 
X84X-7Z T. R. JtwvsAmm, Ktngd (cd 4) fiS* The anjiear- 
ance of these fishes is deceptive, aiul fi w imagine itiat, tn 
applying the term back and iMilly to the utijwr ami under 
surfaces of a Plaice or a Turliot, they arc adopting a 
phraseology quite inadmissible in an anatomical [loint of 
view. 

2 . dial, •= Fluke 2 ; also flahe-UHsrm, 
a 1722 Lisle Obseiu Husb, (1757' 337 These corv*! sheep 
have the (luck, or plaice worm in thetr livers. 1732 W, ht t ih 
Pi act, Partner (1759J 137 rotten Sheep, he sayji, he h.iH 
several Times, Aceri die whh l*laib<& In liiv Liver and 
Head 1896 Daily Nexvs 36 May 6/4 Flukes or pUice. »s 
they are indiflerently called, from the resemhlaiKt they 
bear, are found in the biliary ducts caused by the sheep 
being placed on wet fresh-water submerged meadows* 

3 attrib, and Comb, as plaice fry; fiatce-iike 
adj*; t plaioe-flttke, ? » sense 1 ; plaice-moutbi 
n small ]>uckered or wry mouth ; also oHrib ; so 
plaice-mouthed a , ; plaice-worm (see sense 2). 

tssk Dalrvkple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, 1 . 41 Turbat, 
filuik, and ^lase fiaila 1905 tVeslm Gas, x? Ai^ xo/x At 
the Marine Hatchery, Aberdeen.. The number of ^piake- 
fry that hatched out*. was approximately 34,78o,oodw or 88 
per ceab J, HurcntHSMi in Arch, Snrg, XI, Na 41. 
04 Her bands and feet wereoTa deep dusky-red oc^our with 

^iawe-Uke spots of Jlgto lint imh, JmwmSH 
Worn, 111. iv, Did 3 Ott t hinke yoa bad married, .some timo- 
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cent that would stand with her hands thus^ and a ^playse 
mouth, and looke vpon you ? z6oa Di kkek Saitfomasitx 
Plays 1873 1 . 957 My plaoe.mouth yelpers 1595 Lodge 
F^for^Alomus Sat i. His *plaise mouth'd wife 
Plaid (pl^'d, plasd). Also 6 plyd, playde, 
pladde, 6-8 plad, 7 pleid^ 8 plaide, (pladd), 8 
{dial, 9) plod. [The same word as Gael 
Ir. blanket , ulteiior etymology uncertain 
The quots, clearly bespeak a Scottish oriein, and even in 
the i6tn c associate with the Highlands, but the 

want of early evidence for the word in Celtic leaves it 
doubtful whether the name originated in Gaelic or Lowland 
Sc. Gaelic etymologists suggest derivation from peall 
sheep-skin, ad but this is phonetically improbable. 

The SCi spelling ^lavi k now usual, although the word is 
very generally pronounced ^iad in England.] 

1 , A long piece of twilled woollen doth, usually 
having a chequered or tartan pattern, forming the 
outer article of the Highland costume, and formerly 
worn m all parts of Scotland and the north of 
England, in cold or stormy weather, instead of 
a doak or mantle, The Lowland Shepheitl’s 
plaid ^ of a black chequer pattein on white, is 
commonly called a Maud. 


.443 I'or XXV elnes bertane canwes to be pladis t 
the quenis hors. 1558 Regr (1844) I 309 For the 

wrangous retlling and away taking fra hir of ane plyd, 
ane peltioitt, iwa curclus, ane collar [etc.] 2563 Randolph 
Lei to Cecil 13 June in Calr ir Pap II 13 A safferon 
shyrte or a Hylande pladde 1578 Reg Pnvy Cotmcil ScoU 
111. 69 A plaid or blankat tokeip the saidis bairnis fra cauld 
z6o6 SvLVHSTES Dn Bartas n iv. n. TropJues 1050 And X 
my Self with my pyde Pleid a-slope 2638 Sir T Herbert 
7'mw, (cd 3 ) 32s They [inhabitants of Java] gird them with 
a parti coloured plad or mantle 2643 in Row Hist Ktrk 
(Wodiow Soc.) p xxiti, 1 discharge women to cover thair 
headis wilhe ihair plaiclis in tyme cuming in the kiik 1662 
Evelyn Dmry 3 Oci,, Painted as a Scotch highlander 
in his plaid. 1725 Dr Fol V(^ iound Worhi (1840) 267 A 
mantle.. thrown about him like a Scotsman's plaid. 2772 
Pennant Tour ScotL tn 2769, zda Their hrechan^ or plaid, 
consists of twelve or tbiiteen yards of a narrow stuff, wrapt 


round the middle, and reaches to the knees 2774 Collycr 
r/. Eng 1 . 20 The taitan plads of Scotland. 2^7 Byron 


Uist. 


Leichin y Gear 11, My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was 
’ " ' * glade] . 


the plaid [rime gla 


Noie, Tbisi word is erroneously 


pronounced plad. the proper pronunciation (accoiding to 
the Scotch) is shown by the ( ’ ' - « 


, he orthography. 1874. Princess 
A lice in Mem (1884) 325 Will you tell her, the plaid she 
made me still goes everywhere with me, 

2 The woollen cloLh of Avliich plaids are made ; 
later, applied to other fabrics with a tartan pattern. 

2634 Sir T. Hi rblrt Trav. 146 They weare a smocke 
couroured like our Scottish plad Ibid* 287 About their 
middles, they have a cloth of particoloured plad, like that 
with us in England. 2724 Df Foe Mem Ceevalter ii 156 
Their [the Ilij^ilanders'] Doublet, Breeches and Stockings, 


. * plaid. 

Dress XL 267 Plaids .were made in large and small checks, 
111 woollen cloth, in Irish poplin. 

3 . A plaid or tartan pattern ; a pattern of bars 
or stripes crossing each other at light angles, rare* 

2890 in Cent. Diet 

4. transf* Aman wearing a plaid, a ITighlander. 

28x4 Scoir IVav Ixii, He was hanged at Stuhng with 

his lieutenant, and four plaids besides. Jhd lx 
6. alirtb. and Comb.^ as plaid cloak^ ^fold^ sliawl^ 
if0users\ plauDpaite^ nedy ’■wrapped adjs ; plaid 
bed, a bed diaped with plaid or tartan (faaluon- 
able in England early m i8thc); plaidmon, a 
Highlander; plaxd-nook (-neuk) one end of 
the folded plaid sewn up so as to form a large 
pouch or pocket. 

c X720 Cl LiA Fiknnes T>ia>y (18B8) 997 A ^^pladd bed Lined 
Indian Callicoc. 2837 W. Irving Bonnmlle (2849) 
275 In a few moments, his *plnid cloak was cut into 
numerous strips. iSxa Scott Ld, 0/ hies v. xvin, Do not 
my ^plaid folds hold thee waim ? 28x4 ^ W’av lx, O t. I 
thought it was Ned Williams, and it is one of the *plaid- 
men. aii6oo In Montgomerie's Poems (S. T. S.) 281/16 
‘Huinffl’ quod the Helandman, and turned him abowt, 
And at his ^plaid nuk the guly fell owt, 2886 Sthvenson 
Kidnapped 1, 6 A little Bible, to cat ry in aplaid-neuk 287s 
W. S Havwari) Love agsi IVorhl 54 Get me my *plaid 
shawl and a pl.\in dark bonnet 1837 Dickens Picknt xxx, 
lie wote a pair of ^plaid trousers, and a large rou^h double- 
bi easted waistcoat 2897 Crockei t Lads Love xxiii, For all 
that the "plaid-wrapped girl knew or caieJ, 

Plaid, ME. f.l^LKA, obs. pa.t andpple of Play 
P laidecl(i>h^*cled, plee-dficl), a. [f Plaid + 

1. Drcbsed m or wearing a plaid 

2802 Campbill LochUts If^arnfng gx Her bonneted 
chieftains AH plaided and plumed in their tartan airay. 
z8ax ScQtT P/fate iv, His neighljourhood to the Grampians 
exposed him.. to that species of vibitation from the plaided 
gentry, who dwelt within their skirts, 2835 Macaulay 
7 /tst Png xiii HI 331 He .rode on horseback before his 
four hundred plaided clansmen, 

2 . Made of plaid , having a plaid pattern. 

x8x4 Worosw, Excursion ii 177 They marched In plaided 
vest. x8^ O. W. Holmes Aui. Brea^d. (1883) 65 The 
Scotch-pirnded snuffbox. 290a Daily Chon. 24 May 8/3 
A plaided batiste frock. - -- 

Plaice, -y plse-di). Sc. Also pladdy, 
plaiddie. [if Inlaid -ib.] A small plaid; also, 
a childish, seutimenlal, or poetic name for a plaid. 

1719 D'Urh y Pills II, 159 His Highland pladdy. 27*® 
Ramsav Tea A Mtsc , Highland Laddie ii, With bonnet 


blew, and belted plaidy {rime lady] 1796 Burns ‘ Ok^ wevi 
thou m the cauld blast ‘ 1, My plaidie to the angry airt, I’d 
shelter thee. 2863 Mortons of Bardon III 242 Stay a 
moment, little girl, let me wrap my plaiddie round you , 
It IS cold. 

Plaiding (pl^> diq, pim diq). Also 6-8 plad- 
ing, 7 pladding , Sc. 7 plodan, 7-8 plaidine, 8 
plodden, 8-9 plalden, 9 pladden. [f. Plaid + 
-ING 1 : dr, s/nrtmg, etc.] 

1 . Material for plaids ; a twilled woollen cloth ; 
a cloth of a tartan pattern 
2366 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots (2897) 499 Sax 
ehiis of plaiding to lyne the cuvering [of a bed] with 26x7 
Moryson Jitn in 180 The women of the Countrey did 
weare cloakes made of course stuffe, of two or three colourt, 
m Checker worke, vulgarly called Plodan. 1640 Dunferm. 
line Ktrh’sess Rec (1865) 8 Y* webb of plaidme of 20 ell. 
X656 Tucker Rep in Mtsc Sc. Burgh Rec A a: 23 1 here 
hath .beetle salmon, pladding, and come, usually sent 
forth 1670 Nakgorougii in Acc Sev Laie Voy 1 (2694) 

65 This they wrap about their Bodies, as a Scottish Man 
doth his Plading. 1729-20 Act € Geo /, c. 13 heading^ 
Frauds in manufacturing Serges, Pladings, and Fingrums. 
x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl (ed 2) 177 Coarse cloth of two or 
three colours, in checker-work, vulgarly called pladden. 

attrib 2643 in Maidment Spoitimoode Misc (2845) It. 

66 A wh I te p laidine wastecoat 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sh^h. 
11, 111, Change tliy pUiding coat for silk. 1753 Stewart's 
Trial App. 235 He had got the plaiden trowsers, then wore 
by him, from the declarant's father, or brother Allan. 

2 A plaid or checkered pattern. 

2889 aarpePs Mag XVIIL 844/x, t could discern a 
partiality for plaidings of blue and violet. 

(|Plaidoy'er(pl^wa7<?). Law rare. IF.plazd- 
oyer a pleading, sb. use of vb. wf. to plead, f plaid 
Plea.] An advocate’s speech , a pleading, plea, 
2796 Burke Peace 11 Wks. VI II 256 The profit of 
copying musick, or writing plaidoyers by the sheet x8te 
M«Cartiiy Oivn Times IV Ix 346 It was an eloquent, 
patriotic, and impassioned platdoyer, 2883 Spectator 8 Sept. 
1155/2 His work is a monograph and a history, a platdoyer 
and a judgment 

tPlaie. Ohs. rare. In6playe. \?i.Y.plau.— 
L. pWga wound see Plague sb.'] A wound. 

a 2547 Surrey j^neid iv 2 But now the wounded Quene, 
with heuy care. Throughout the veines she norisheth the 
playe, Surprised with blind flame 

Flaie, obs, form of Play. 

Plaig, plalk, var. £f. Playook vSi;., plaything, toy. 
Plaight, obs form of Plait and v. 

Plain (pl^n), sb I Forms : see Plain [a. 
OF. plain •— L. ptdn^nm a plain, prop neiit. of 
pldn-us Plain d.i] 

1 . A tract of counliy of which the general surface 
is comparatively flat; an extent of level ground 
or flat meadow land ; applied spec, (in proper or 
qiiasi-proper names) to certain extensive tracts of 
this character ; e. g. Salisbury Plain, the Great 
Plain of England, etc. Also fig 

Cities of the Plain (sc of the yordau), Sodom, Gomorrah, 
etc , before their destruction 

1*97 R Glouc. (Rolls) iss Vpon he plein of sale{,bury 
J>at oper wonder 15 pat ston heng is icluped a 1300 Cursor 
M 283T Ne mak ^ee in )ie plain na duel!, Till ^e be comme 
in to fell C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10831 
pe bataille scholdelie in a pleyne Bytwyxt two watres 2375 
Barbour Brvee vii 613 Thai in full gret hy agane Out of the 
wottd ran to the plane, c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn vu 3a 
He sawe there vnder in a playn a moche ample and a grete 
medowe. 2530 Palsgr. 255/1 Playne, a grounde that is 
withou t hyl\es,planrer^ playne 2596 Dalrymple tr Leslie'* s 
Hist Scot. I. 7 Heir agane sail ^e se braid planes 2600 
J. Pory tr. Leo*s Africa v 256 The citie of Cairasan 
siandeth vpon a sandie and desert plaine. 2612 Bible Gen 
xui. 22 Lot dwelled in the cities of the pUine, and pitched 
his tent toivaid Sodome, 2653 Walton Angler 1 36 The 
plains extended level with the ground 2769 Gray /»- 
siallaitOH Ode st On Granta’s fiuitful plain 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVIII 207/a The plains of America are generally 
cliaracterised by their gramineous covering or their vast 
forests 288a Gciwe lexi Bk Geol. iii 11. u § 7 452 A 
‘ plain of marine denudation ’ is that sea-level to which a 
mObS of land has been leduced mainly by the subaerial forces 

b. Chiefly //. In colonial and U. S use applied 
to level treeless tracts of country ; prame. 

2779 G. R Clark Campaign, in Illinois (1869) 29 We came 
into those level Plains that is fiequent throughout this 
extensive Country i8ao L Oxley yrnls Exp Australia 
83 Free from timber or brush m various places , . . these 
tracts have hitheito received the particular denomination of 
plains 2824 E CuRR 55 The district 

called Macquarie Plains,,. the plains bear a strong re- 
semblance to what aie called sheep downs in England. 2875 
Temple & Sheldon Hist Northfield^ Mass 19 Plains., 
[applied] by the early settlers to certain well defined 
tracts that had some common peculiarity of soil and con- 
dition, were nearly free from trees, and could be readily 
cultivated. 2889 C LuMHOLT2/lr«o«^Ca«»i^«&v 73 This 
bird [the cassowary] . . does not • frequent the open plains, 
but the thick brushwood 

c. iransf. The level expanse of sea or sky. 

2567 Drant Hot ace, Epist xviii. Fvj, Then whilst thy 
ship doth kepe aflotc ydauncmg on the plaine, 27*8 Pope 
Dune. HI. 342 The sick’ning stars fade off th’mthereal plain. 
2853 Kane Gnnmll Exp. xxii (1856) 176 On the east we 
have the drift plain of Wellington Channel, impacted with 
floes, hummocks, and broken bergs. 

2 . An open space as the scene of battle or contest ; 
the field. To take the plainx to take the field: 
see Field sb. 7. Now poetic. 

z37< Barbour Bruce xii. 349 Thomas randall tuk the 
playne With few folk. 1390 (Sower Conf. HI. 358 As he, 


which was a C^itein, Tofore alle othre upon the plein. 
25x3 Douglas Mneis x x 146 Qahil fynaly Ascanyus the 
^ng page, And the remanent of Troiane barnage,. Thayi 
stienth hes left, and takyn hes the plane, Shaks. 

Rich. Ill, V. 111. 291 , 1 will leade forth my Soldiers to the 
l^aine. x8o8 Scott Mantnon vi xxix 7 Last of my race, 

' On battle-plain That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! 

3 An open space in the midst of houses, local 
2847-78 Halliwell, Plain, an open space surrounded by 
houses nearly answering to the Italian Piazza In the city 
of Norwich there are seveial. as St Mary’s Plain, the 
Theatre Plain, &c. 28 Oxf Directory, Ihe Plain (St. 
Clement's). 1895 G, H Leonard Speech at Oxford, Our 
Settlement is called the Broad Plain House, simply because 
It happens to stand on the Broad Flam, a roadway so wide 
that we may almost claim it as one of the * open spaces ' of 
Bristol 

4 . A level or flat surface (ideal or material). 
Now spelt plane (Plane sb 3 r), 
t a. A geometrical plane. Obs. 

2570 Dee Math Pref. *j, A broade magnitude, we call a 
Superficies or a Plaine, Atheone n, ix §4 

I (1622) 297 Whether sohdes or plaines, 2IIW3 Ray Journ 
Low C 4 The Leaves lie not in the same plain when shut, 
but make an obtuse Angle 2697 Bp. Patrick Comm, Exod 
XX 4 The Images they might draw on a Plain 2793 
Smcaton Edysione L, 195 A convenient height above the 
plain of the ring. 

b. A plane material surface ; the even or smooth 
surface of a body without projections or elevations ; 
tbc flat or broad side of a board, as opposed to the 
edge. Obs. or arc/i, » 

2572 Diggcs Panioni. r. xxxv LJk You shal vpon your 
Farchement paper or other playne draw one streight line. 
1664 Power Exp PMos 1. 5 Which she can at pleasare 
squeeze out, and so sodder and be glew her self to the plain 
she walks on a 1672 Willughby in Ray yonrn Low C 
(1673) 484 You ascend almost to the top without stairs, by 
gently inclining plains. 2903 Moxon Mech Exerc. 186 To 
take off the extuberances from the plain of the Board. 2794 
Rigging ^ Seamanship I 7 Plain, an even surface between 
the Coaks, 1863 P. S Worslev Poems ^ Iransl. 8 The 
silver plains Of two huge valves, embossed with graven gold, 
tc. A level (honzontal) area. Ohs, 
x6i^ Selden Titles Hon. 365 On the side of a stonie 
hill, is a circular plain, cut out of a mam rock, with some 
XXIV seats vnequaJl, which they call Arthur’s Round Table 
2673 Ray Jourtu Low C , Venice 160 In the plain of the 
Council-chamber, are placed thiee urns called Capelit. 
jya6 Leoni Alberti's Archii. I 66/2 Walls, which have 
somewhat of a plain at the foot of them, where they may., 
be kept from filling up the ditch with their mines. 

1 6 Printing, 'i’he flat bottom of the Iming-stick 
(see Lining vbl.sbl^ 6). Obs. 

2683 Moxon Mech Exerc , Printing xvii, f 2 The Plain 
is exactly Flat, Straight, and Smooth. 

6. The floor of the hall in which the French 
National Convention met at the time of the Revo- 
lution ; hence applied to the more moderate parly 
which occupied seats there Cf. Mountain 

i8»7 Scott Napoleon Introd , Wks 1B70 IX 30 In ‘ the 
Plain *, a position held by deputies affecting independence, 
both of the Girondists and the Jacobins, sate a large num- 
ber. Ibid 32 The members of the Plain 

7 . The honzontal surface of a billlaid-table. 

2780 Char in Ann Reg 16/2 The royal ball reached 

that of the enemy, and with a single blow diove it off the 
plain. 1825 C. M Wkstmacott Eng Spy I 159 Echo and 
a man of Trinity set Forth for the plains of Betteris. Note, 
Plains of Betteris, the diversion of billiards, 
ta « Plan sh. i, Plane sh.^ 2 Obs. 

2659 Leak Waterwks zg, I have represented here the 
plain of the Orthographic. 

9 . [Plain a. 8.] Flam cloth; a kind of flannel. 
a x6qo T. Smith Let. in Strype Siovls Surv. (1754) II v. 

xix. 401/2 Also of pyndewhites and Playnes made in the 
west country. 2726 Bradford Parish Acc (E.D.D). For 
Blue Plain for mending the same [long cubhions], ts id. 
27*5 Land. Gaz No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz 
Arrangoes .Perpetts, Welch Plains. vj^HuU Advertiser 
12 Jan. 2/3 Woollen drapery . jeans, quiltings, plains, 
mixtures. 2847-78 Halliwcll, Plain, . . a kind of flannel , 

10. attrib. and Cotnb..^ as plain land, station*, 
plaindike adj. ; also with plains-, as plains-caitle^ 
-country, -craft, -people. See also Plainsman, 

2375 Barbour Bruce xi 337 He of the playne-land bad 
alsua Of Aimyt men ane mekill rout \%^Hat, Philos. 
HI Math Geog 1 2/2 (Usef Knowl Soc) Deceived by the 
plam-like appearance of the eaith they conceived it to be 
an extensive plain meeting the heavens on every side. 1875 
Temple & Sheldon Northfield, Mass 64 Plain lands 

were tlien reckoned nearly worthless 2884 Dash News 
27 Feb s/7 Assouan is healthier than Meeiut, Mooltan, 
Mean Meer. or almost any plain station in India. 

1890 ‘R Boldrpwood*^ Col, Reforsner (2891) sao First- 
class, fattening, plains- country cattle station. \8^Scrihner\s 
Mag XXV lyi Here their woodcraft and plainscruft, theit 
knowledge of the rifle, helped us very much 2899 Daily 
News 12 Jan. 6/1 The writer has lived.. with the plains 
people in their homes for many years. 

Plain, Nowrftfl/. [f. Plain t;.] An expres- 
sion of pain, gnef, or discontent; complaint, lamen- 
tation : «PlaimtjA 

c 2550 Pryde ^ A base 0/ Women 231 in Hazl. E P, P. IV. 
244 And for cure sad & honest playnes, Ajoyefull place in 
heaven 2563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb ) 95 Why dydbte thou 
than, kepe backe thy wotull playn? 1814 Scorr^ Ld, 0/ 
Isles iv IX, The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain, The 
mother's screams, were heard in vain. 1B76 Whitby Gloss., 
Plains, complaints in all senses. 

Plain (pl^'n), a I and adv. Also 4 plein, -e 
(playen), 4-6 pleyn, -e, 4-7 playn(e, plaine, 
plane, [a OF plain — L pldn-us flat In Sc. 
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usually fromi 4 th c j in English orig ^latu 

(etc.) in all senses, including the geometrical (i c), 
lor which Plane was substituted c 1700 . 

Plais a® having the same form, theie are ME, 

instances in wnich it 18 difficult to determine which woid 
was meant. See A. 3 b, B. 6, 7 ] 

A. adj, 

I. 1. Flat, level, even j free from elevations and 
depressions £L Said esp. of a horizontal surface, as 
of the ground, or fof the sea when calm and un- 
disturbed {pbs ). 

C1330 R. Bhunne Chroit IVace (R0II5.) 1773 Pey.. left >e 
Troicas >e pleyn lend, c 1400 Maondcv, (Roxb ) xxvui 129 
pe land of Caldee es a playne cuntree 1480 Caxton Descr 
Brit 47 Ihe londe is not pleyne but full of montayns. 
*590 Shaks Muis, N, lit. It 404 Follow me then to plainer 
giound i6a5 N. Carpenter Geo^ DeL i 11, (1635) 34 If 
the Earth were plame, all the Northern Starres would 
appearc to the inhabitants of the Southeme Regions 1665 
G HAvrRS tr A della. Valid e Tras E, India to8 We 
lodg’d about a musket-shot without the Fort, in a plane and 
somewhat low place 1766 Wfsley Wks (1872) III 040, 

I recovered some strength, so as to be able to walk a little 
on plain ground, 1847 Grote Grvece 11 xxv. IV. 16 Between 
the last mentioned gulf [tlie Thermaic] and tlie eastern 
counterforts of Olympus and Bermius there exists a nairow 
strip of plain land. 

tl). In general sense : Flat Obs. 

13 . K. Alts 6414 (Bodl MS ) Men of selcoup gest pe 
face hy ban playne & hard As it weie an Okes herd 
1398 Trcvisa Bartlu De P R v Iv. (BodL MS ), The sole 
of he foote hatte planta in latine for it is playne. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus^ Compiessa Palma ant poi-recia/ertret 
to strike with the fist, or witli the playne hande 1607 
Topseli, Eonr-f Beasts (1658) 120 His back is plain to his 
tail, his eyes quick, his ears long hanging, hut sometimes 
stand up. 1617 Moryson liui i 214 The houses are built 
after the manner of Asia, one roofe high, and plaine m the 
top 1650 Bulwfr AnthropomeU 147 They shut m their 
heads bdiinde and before 111 boards, so that the whole face 
may become plain and dilated 

1 0 . Geom Obs* Now Plane a 
1570 Dec Math* Pref* *j, Euery playne magnitude, hath 
also length 1570 Billinosley Euclid i def. \ 111 3 A plaine 
angle is an inclination or bowing of two lines the one to the 
other. 1660 Barrow Eucltd 1 Def vii, A plain Supeificies 
is that which lies equally betwixt its lines 1727 [see piano- 
cylindrical s. v. Plano- 

f d. vicLke^ thiow down^ beat down (a build- 
ing, city, etc) plain with ihe earth ot ^onndt 
etc. . to level with the ground, laze to the earth, 
c 1400 Maunocv (Roxh ) xi. 48 pis citee tuke losue and 
kest it doune, and made it euen playne with >e erthe. R436 
Pol Poems (Rolls) II, 15a Thewalles they wold her adowne, 
Alie schuld be mad fulle playn, a 1548 Hall Chron ^ 
Hen* VII 44 He with his miners rased and ouerthiewe the 
castell to the playne grounde. 1568 Grafton Chi on* II 94 
He threwe downe the Castell plaine with the ground 
Sfanser State hel Wks, (Globe) 615/2 It was his polltcye 
to leave noe holdes behind him, hut to make all playne and 
wash 1596 Haringion Metam, AjaxitSiA 92 Down, down 
with it at any hand, Make all things plain, let nothing stand 
X64S Gage fVeit/nd 48 The greatest part of their City , 
beaten down plain with the ground. 

t2 Smooth, even, fiee from roughness or un- 
evenness of surface Obs* exc. in comb or phrases, 
see VI. 

XR. . E* E Alht P* B. 1068 pat euei is polyced als playn 
as pe perle seluen, (;x4mLydg Min (Percy Sac.) 

41 Also pleyne was his bedde at the morwe, As at even 
X559 Morwyng Evonym 208 If the face he wet and rubbed 
With the same it shall be plaine and cleaie, that it shall 
seme angellike. 1578 Lytc Dodoens i Ixviii. 99 Turneis . 
do vse them to polish, and make playne, and smoth their 
workes. 1678 Hobbes Dtcain ix 108 Much more then will 
It adhere when both it and the Iron have a plain Supei- 
licies. X7<k4 J. Pitts Acc Mohammetans ix. (173B) 186 
Smooth'd over the Meal, and made it plain. 

Of the Wind Not rough; gentle. Obs^ 
ct^po Lydg Min Poems (Percy Soc) 3 The ape attem- 
pered, the wyndes smowth and playne 

3, Free fiom obstructions or interruptions; un- 
obstructed, clear, open ; (of a country, a space) 
clear of woods, buildings, or occupants ; (of the 
sea) open, unconfined, open to the elements or 
to general view ; public. Also Obs exc. dial 
e t33o R Brumhe Ckron Wace (Rolls) 1723 Whan al was 
fled, & ))e feld was playn 13 E E* Allii P C 439 For 
hit watz playn 111 pat place for plyande greuez. ax\^ 
Kni de la Tour (1868) 126 She straue & chidde in the 
plaine stiete wit her neygheboures. 1546 Supplic 0/ Poore 
Commons (1871) 78 A chmche pleasauntly beset with 
gioues and playn feldes 2^79 Ffnton Guicctard* (1618) x6 
Able to give him battell m the plame sea x6xx Sfced 
Hist, Gt Brit IX X, §43 He afliimes, that it was in the 
plainefield, ours, that it was an Ambush 16x8 Monday 
Stmo'sSnrv 906 Theie were two woods in the pansh, but 
now they are both made plaine of wood. X748 Ansods Voy, 

II XIV 286 Its walls aie built upon the plain giound, without 
either outwork 01 ditch before them 1864 Vorhs Prov , 
Ktrkby^T\v& street is veiy plain, the wind is much felt in it, 

t b. In plain field there was 111 later use prob 
association with plain battle, etc *= open (i. e, full) 
battle see Plain ^ 

c 1400 Destr Ti oy 7218 And past furth priidly into }« plaine 
feld. 1523 Lo Berners /' n/rw I. ccxm 288 They, thought 
to Wynne the victoi y with then handes in playne felde 1533 
Bellcnden Lrvy ii (S.T S ) I 237 It was fochtin in plane 
feild [L. xguocampo\ with display it banens 1647 N Bacon 
Disc Govt, Eng I, iv. 14 Unsubdued.. and now given over 
hy the Romans in a plain field. 

c. iransf Unobstructed, clear (view, sr^ht), 
x6i3 Hayward Hormt Kings aa With a furious charge .. 


either slew them or tooke them prisoners, in the plame view 
of their King. 1867 Shcdd HontileUcs iii (1869) S 4 An 
object IS in plain sight, when the form and shape of it are 
distinctly visible 

II. 4. Open, clear to the senses or mind ; evident, 
manifest, obvious; easily distinguishable or re- 
cognizable 

a 1353 Minot Poems iii. 35 pare he made his mone play^ 
pat no man suld say pare ogayne. 142^ Jas I Ktngis Q 
cxvi. To a token pleyne. As of my tens, cummyth all this 
reyne 1514 Barclay Cyt jr Vplondyshm (Percy Soc.) 
p Ixvu, Think that none their playne eirour note, 

C'tess Pembroke Px lix xi, Make it playne, ihat God .. 
Rules all. 1596 Sfensfr F Q ve \ I’he moniments 
whereof there byding beene, As plaine as at the first when 
they were fresh and greene x£6o Bahrow Euclid I Vli, It 
IS plain that AD IS not equal to AC 1736 Butler Anal 
II ill Wks 1874 I 190 Practical Christianity is a plain 
and obvious thing 18x3 ScoTi Eoheby i v. Now nigh and 
plain the sound appears 1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) I. 91 
Let me make my meaning plainer in this way. 

6. That IS cleaily what the name expresses; 
open, manifest, diiect, unmistakable , downright, 
mere, sheer, absolute 

«X300 Ctiisor M gag (Cott) For pou ne es but a pudre 
plain To puder sal pou woith a gam 0x400 Destr. Troy 
3504 Hope ye, Parys, playn J>efte vnponysshet wilbe? 
1533 CovLRDALC Eccl, I X All IS but vanite all is but 
playne vanite. X581 Rich Farew Milii 4^ (1846) 208 
By plaine force [he] puJles bym doune 011 the flower 1502 
R. 1 ). Hypnerotomachia 67 h, Wee abcended vp to the 
playne toppe, 1609 Bible (Douay) Cen, Brief Remonstr, 
30 Basely confessed of al that aie not plaine Atheists 
1643 i*' Dorothea T^ownshend LyTe 4 Lett E, Porter xm, 
206 One thiou plain Her went stiait mad. 1669 Pfnn 
No Cl OSS vn § I Whilst a plain Stiangei to the Cross 
of Chiist 1833 Lamb EUa faei. ii. Pref, (1865) 236 He 
reaped plain unequivocal halted 

6 , Of which the meaning is evident ; simple, in- 


telligible, readily undei stood. 

WvcLiF.S’^vj'/. Sel. Wks. L 362 pi9 gospel tellij? a 
playen stone. 1398 Tri visa Barth De P, R, vi, xxvii, 
(Bodl MS.), Sweuenes bat heb tiewe beth sommetyme 
openne and playne and sommetyme ywrapped vnder 
derke tokenyngges 1560 Daus tr. Sleidancs Comm. 94 b. 
It ought to be vtteied with playner wordes, to take avvaye 
all amhiguitie, x66a Shlungfl. Ong ii. vu §3 

Can any thing be moie plain then the giaduall progress 
of Divine revelation from the beginning of tlie woilcl? 
ill 6sr' ' ' ’ 


.63 Morality and religion 
must be somewhat plain and easy to be undei stood. x86x 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett 111 . 80 Tell her distinctly what 3'ou 
want .in few plain words. 

b. iransj. Said of the speaker or writer. 

X5SS Eden Decades 53, I had rather bee playne then 
cuiious 1648 Milton ubserv. Art /*^a«Wks 1851 IV, 
55S Actions, of whatever sort, [are] thir own plainest Inler- 
pieters. 1867 Siifdd Homiletics m. (1869) 55 A plain 
wntei or speaker makes the truth and the mnid impinge 
upon each othei, 

7. Not inliicate or complicated; simple. 

1659 Hoole Comemui Vts, World (1672) 3 Plain sounds 
\simplices sonos] of which mans speech consisteth. 1669 
Sturmy Manner's Mag, vii 111. d Of all Dials, tins is 
the plainest; for tt is no more but divide a whole Ciicle 
into 24 equal parts. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 111 iv, She 
detei mined.. to place them in some cheap school, wheie 
they might be taught plain work 1834 iJowring Mmor 
Morals 145 The Jacquaid loom by which the most com- 
plicated patterns can be woven with the same ease as the 
plainest. 1895 Chamh ^rnl 21 Sept 599/1 Fisher’s 
machine was intended rather for embroidering than for 
plain sewing. 

III. 8 . Without embellishment, addition, or 
decorative pattera or colouring ; unembellished, not 
ornate; simple, bare, bald; (of the hair) worn 
straight, not curled; (of drawings, lithographs, etc.) 
not coloured. Also fig 

[13, Coer de L 3631 T^l he haue maad al playn werk 
Off thy clothes of gpld, into thy seik [ed schcik].] c 1386 
CiiAUcrR FianU Prot 48 , 1 lerned neuere Rethonk cer- 


*585 T, WASHINGTON tr Nicholay's Voy. 

X12 A faire cloth embrodeied with leaucs about it or els 

S laine 1655 Stanley in (1701)88/1 Ayoiing 

Ian, , desenb’d by Plato, with long plain Hair 1670 
Lady M. Bertie in vith Rep, Hist MSk, Comm App v, 
21 Most wore embraudered hodys with plaine black slcirts 
of Morelia Mohair and Prunella and such stuffs 1687 A, 
Lovell ti. J'htvenods Tiav, 1 117 Escutcheons of two 
Glosses, the one plain and the other Anchred 1806-7 J. 
BrursFORD Miseries Hum, L^e (1826) vi. 1, Both figures 
heme partly coloured and partly plain 1865 Lubbock 
Pi eh Times 16 The celts are generally plain, hut sometimes 
ornamented with ridges, dots, or lines. Mod, Sets of 
pictui e-postcards, plain or coloured 

t b. Without amour or weapons ; unarmed. 
a 1300 Cursor M 7564 Wit armes cums bou me again. 
And 1 agains be al plain. 

c. Cards, (a) Applied to the common as 
opposed to the picture cards (b) Not trumps. 

UicKFNS Mart Chnz, xvii, Court cards and plain 
cards of every denomination. 1862 * Cavendish * Whist 
(1870) 29 Plain suits are suits not trumps. Ibid (1886) 64 
Ace, king, queen, knave, in plain suits. 1873 RoutUdge^s 
Yng, Genii Mag, Jan 94/1 'Court card ’ or 'plain card’, 
as the case may be, 

^ d. Plainly woven ; not corded, twilled, or the 
like ; without figuied pattern ; ircensf. of muscle. 

*^5 Knight Did Mech , Plain cloth, not twilled, 

Syd. Soc Lex., Plain muscles, unstriated muscles, as 
opposed to striated muscles. 

9. Mus, (See quols ) 

X609 Doulanu Ornit 7 {, Microh 3 Plaine Musjcke is a 
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simple And vniforme prolation of Notes, which can neither 
be augmented nor diminished. 187a 0 . Shipley (rlOAS 
Eech Terms 6 The Accent being .plain, i.e monotone. 

10. Of simple composition or preparation ; not 
compounded of many ingiedients ; not elaborate. 
Of food • Not rich or highly seasoned, simple 

Plain bread and butter, 1 e without the addition of pie- 
serves, etc , a plain tea, tea with plain bread and bultei j 
plain water, water without any infusion or addition 

x6s5 Cui TEPPEB, etc Rtveiiusvi 1 131 A plainer Medit me 
is made of Plantane and Rose Water x668 Ciias II in 
Julia Caitwnght Hemietia of Orleans (1894J 263 The 
planer your diett is the better health you will have 1784 
M Underwood Dis Children (1799) 1 . 163 T o chew a hit of 
bread [01] eat a hit of plain pudding. 1803 ti P Le Jirmi's 
Mans Boiie III. 153 It is singuTai that the Marquis il* 
Arancey should paitake of pl.un roast and boiled 1879 
Sp^taior 24 May 645 [As a] school-boy counts tlie cunants 
in an unusually plain cake 1883 Black Shandon Ihlh xv, 
The dmnci was a plain one 1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med 
in 21 I^lmn water, barley water, lemonade, . may be 
allowed at will to assuage the thirst. 

IV. U. Open in behaviour, free from duplicity 
or reserve; guileless, honest, candid, frank. Obs, 
exc. in sense Outspoken. 

CX374 Chaucfr And, d Arc S7 Blithe was double In love 
and nothing pleyne C1399 Poems (Rolls) 11 . 13 Hot 
wher the herte is plein withoutc guile 14x8 Ciiu iifie m 
Ellis Orig, Lett Ser. i, I. 5 schol fyndc hyni a good 
man ..and pleyn to 5u with owie feynicse. 1483 Cavi on 
G de la Tour Fj, Tlienne sayd to her the good m.in wliiclie 
was a playn man and tiewe 1567 IIaumvn Caveat 63 
‘ Wei, 1 wyl tell the *, <iuoth this Clumberlaym * I uyllMS 
playne with the *. 1653 Waiion AngUr tii 74 , 1 wil sing a 
Hong if any body wiT sing another, else, to he pl.un with 
you, I wil sing none. 17x2 Annul imoi Sohn Bull iv, vi, I 
love to be plain, I'd as licf sic myself in Isnlesdown 
(iaslle, as thee m Cl.iy Ikml ! a 17x8 Pi nN WKs. (1726) I 
320 Motdecai was too plain and stout .ind not Fine and 
bubtil cnougli to avoid the Displeasure of Unman. 

12 . Free from ambiguity, evasion, or sulitcrfuge ; 
slrnightforwaid, direct 

In plain truth theie is often present the notiun of 
'unvainished, uncolouicd*. Plain /•ngitsh*, see C below. 

CISCO Melnsine 193 Certaynly, tny lord, ..ye saye the 
playn troutUufit 15x3 Mori Rich, HI (1883) o FliUeiy 
shall haue more place then plame and Luihrull aduyst* 
1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm, 30 Thou shouidest iiiukc a. 
Tilayne and directe answere. x^x Mukasiir Positions 
xxxvii. (1887) j6x huch .as haue preferred plaine irueih, 
before pamted colours. 1695 Coni. ri vi I.m*eforL,te v. 
Tell me in plain Terms wlut llie Matter is with him, or PU 
crack your Fool's Skull. 1776 Tiial 0/ Nundoiomar y \f a 
If you do not give a plain answer to a plain question, sou 
will be committed. 1855 Macaulay Hist bug. xui. ill. 
286 The Scottish Estates used plain hinguage, utnjily 
because it was impossible for them, situated as they were, 
to use evasive language, X856 FHon)(> Hist, Eng, (185H) 1 . 
V 462 Plain speech is never without its value 
+b. absoL *■ Plain fact, [»lain state. Obs. 

c 1386 CiiAuci r 233 We moste endure this is 

the short and playn. 1463 in loM Rep. I/tsl, d/.S.S. Comm, 
App V 301 Boihe parties to tell the pUyne of the m.'ittre. 
x6i^ Locke Goid, 1. ix $ 86 Not to follow our A[uthorl too 
far out of the Way, the plain of the Case is tins. 

V. 13, Having no special qualities or preten- 
sions ; not exceptionally giftL*d or cultured ; oidi- 
nary, simple, unsophisticaletl; such as characterize** 
ordinary people. 

1586 A. Day Eng Secretary ir. (1625) T02 Wliar in my 
plaine conceit may be thought most consonant and worthy. 
1596 StiAKs. Merck, V, iir y. 69 , 1 pray thee vndt'rhtand a 
pTaine man m hts plame meaning. X7XX Auuisok Spett, 
No. 165 f 4 A Man of good Estate and plain Sense. 17^ 
Burke Ii, Rev, Wks, v, 35 To me, who am but a plain 
man, the proceeding looks a little too refined, ami too 
ingenious, 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crii, PreC 15 A plain 
citiren of tlie republic of letters. 1899 Inge Chr MysUttsm 
VII 256 There arc two views of this sacrament [the lAird’a 
Supper] which the * plain man ’ ha> aiw.ty* found miu*h 
easier to understand than the symbolic view which is chat 
of our Church. 


14. Not distinguished by rank or position j belong- 
ing to the commonalty; lowly, common, onlinary. 

1580 G. Harvey Lei, fo Spenser Wks ((irosarO 1 . 84 No 
man but Minion. Stowte. l.owte, PUine sway im*, iiuoth a 
Lording 2639 B’ui lfr Holy Warv Axix.(i84t>) 294 beeing 
wuhin fuutteen generations, the ro>al bhiod uf the kings 
of Judah lan m the \cins of plain Joseph, a (ainfiil car. 

f enter. x64a R. Carplnilh Erperieme iii. tv, a8 The 
lout ; which we poore plame })eople are ignurant of. 174a 
WrsLFY Whs, (1830) I. 372 . 1 preached to several huiulred 
of plain people.^ 1890 Hosmlr Anght.*ta.v, Pnedom 264 
The admission in England of a vast body of the plum 
people to a share in the government. 

16.. Of simple manners; homely, unafTectctl, 

ifox K. Johnson Kingd, ^ Comnm, (i6op 83 Being (.is 
all the Geimames arei plaine .Tiid homely in their behauiour 
and intertaininent 16^ Pi< p\s Dtai v 20 Scjit . And ttideed 
[she] is, as 1 always thought, one uf the modestest. prettiest, 
plain women that ever I ww. xnvS fc. Ward U ootlen 
World Diss, xo6 ‘ITiis same plain blunt Seu-AntmaU.m his 
T ar-Jacket and Wide Knee^u I row zers. X904 Hmiy Chtou, 
8 Jan s/4, They spoke of iheir immense pleasure at the 
visitor their Queen .'She isupUtn woman, a very pbuu 
woman like ourselves 

16. Simple in dress or habits; clothed or living 

« ; not luxurious or ostentatious ; fnigaU 

URCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 63s JU h about thixiie 
sixe yeare^ very tiuill and i^iiic in nabite. xfiaS Sir T« 
Herbert Tw. (ed. 2) 232 'fUe old men went ptme t the 
young: mens habit was nch X663 Cowtxv Verm * 
Avarice (i66g) 130 The old plain way, ye Cixls, kt use be 
^1700 Dhydeh Ckarac Gd. Parson ten The holy 
father holds a double reign. The prtnee may keep his pomp* 
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the fisher must be plain 1871 Blackih Four Phases i t 
Ills habiis of life were remarkably plain and firugal. 

17 . Of ordinary appearance, not beautiful or 
well-favoured ; homely often used euphemistically 
for Ill-favoiiied, ugly. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jone^ i. viii, A general and bitter 
invective against beauty .with many compassionate con* 
sideiations for all honest, plain girls 1796 Jane Adstkn 
Pride tlr Pi cj xwi, Handsome young men must have some* 
thing 10 live on, as well as the plain. 1838 B'nbss Bunspn 
in Haie Lt/e 1 , xi. 485 'I he higher classes are decidedly 
plain and ungiaceful 1890 C. R. Coleridge in Monthly 
Packet Chiislmas No 71: Even in the days of Aithur some 
women must have been very plain. X903 Westm, Gaz 
4 Mai. 4/3 Mrs Piaga declares that ‘ nowadays nobody 
noed he plain, and when I say plain 1 use the word m the 
sense of ugly 

VI, Phrases. 

18 . F/am is emphasized by various comparisons, 
orig. applicable m pailiculat senses, but aftei* 
waids humorously or irrationally applied to others , 
a. plain as a pihsiaj^(eaxlievpachsiq^, 

x^-x6gi fsce Packstai f] igpr- [see PucrSTArr] c x6aa 
Ford, etc lyitcU Edmonton ir 1, Saio 1 understand thee 
not ; be plain, my bon Cud. As a pike*stafr, mothei 1631 
WfBVPR Anc Fwu Moik 103 In Scotland Religion is 
puie and spoUesse without ceiemonie, and plain as a pike 
stafle without a surplise. cx68s Villiers (Dk. Buckhm) 
Coft/t Wks 1705 II ^7 , 1 see, as plain as a pike staff, that 
'tis no thing but a Cork. 1834 Hooo Tyhtey Ar^/(i84o) 
379 You've got my meaning as plain ns a pikestafl a 1873 
JUyttoh /Cen Chtllin^y ii. ix (1878) xo6 She is as plain as 
a pikestaff xte^ Pall Mall Ma.g Sept 37 Ihere was my 
own spoor as puim os a pikestaff 
b Also, platn as a packsaddle, as print ^ as the 
sun at noonday, as Salisbury (pun on Salisbury 
Plain), as way to pansh-church, etc. See also 

DUNS1’ABL13 I b, c 

(iS4a Udall Erasm Aloph n 179 b, Thom troulhe, or 
lam Sarisbuiiic 1 X553 T Wilson Rhet (1580) 143 An 
oneste true dcalyng scrunnt out of doubte, plaine as a packe* 
saddle tJiough nis witte was simple i6ooSiiaks A.Y,L 
If, viu S3 And why sir must they so? The why is plame, as 
way to Parish Church. 1837 Dickens Pickuj xlii, ‘Why’, 
said Mr. Rokor, ‘ it's as plain as Salisbury ' 1879 Froude 

Ca\nr xi. tsx It was plain os the sun at midday 1895 
Crockistt m Qoi nh. ATag, Dec 581 A look which said as 
plain Ob print, ‘ Have you not had enoAgh?' 
f 19 a. At plain, in (Sc. into') plain, unto the 
plain . plainly, in plain leims, etc. b. Flain at 
the eye * plain to be faeen, evident Obs 
CX400 Rom Rose ^663 It is makcd mencioun Of ouie 
couutii* pleyn at the eye rx4ao Ltber Cocorum (186?) 7 
per of 1 schallu spckc more in playn 1444 in IVats Eng 
m Prance (Rolls) 1 , 463 By. .whiclie it may appeie unto 
you more at plain, c X450 Holland I/owlai sxi The arch- 
dene, that ouiinan, ay nrechand in plane, Corieker of kirk* 
men was clepit the Claik 1486 St, Allfans E vj, When 
ye se vnto the playne her at the last . . Say, la douce amy la 
esi a, *3x3 Dougijvs Mncis i. vi. 36 Ticwhe, maidin, in 
plane, Nane of thi sisteris did 1 heir ne se. x6oo W. Watson 
Deeacordon (1603) 1x7 [He told] him in plnine, the case was 
altered. 1867 Miiton P L, jx 758 In plain then, what 
foibids he but to know, Forbids us good, fotbids us to be 
wisie? 

B. adv, (Various adverbial uses of the adj.) 

I. +1 In a flat, level, or even position ; evenly. 

15*3 Firziirnn. Ilnsb, § 127 Yf the Dowes wyll not lye 

pinyno in the hedge, than cut it the more halfe asonder 8c 
bynde it m to the hedge 1643 H. More Softg of Soul n 
ui. III. Ixvii, What’s the cause That they thus stagger m the 
plain pav'd skic? 

2 . With clearness of expression ; without circum- 
locution or amlnginty, clearly, intelligibly, candidly. 

X387 Trevisa ihgden (Rolls) I. lag As it is inneimoie 
pleyn i-wiita [snui in/enus planum erit\ 1390 Gowfr 
Con/. HI los Withoute whicu, to telle plein, Alle othre 
science is in vein. tf* 47 S Rauf Coil^ar 31$ 'i’hat 1 haue 
said 1 sail hald, and that I tell the plane 1588 Shaks 
L. L. L, IV. iii. 372 Sir to tell you plame, I'le finde a fairer 
face not washt to day 1607 S. Collins Serm (1606) 13 If 
you will haue one speake plainer than S Paul heere doth. 
1850 J II Ni WMAN Difdc. Anglic. 318 Soon otheis began 
to bpcak plainer than he. 

8. With clearness or distinctness of perception or 
utterance ; clearly, manifestly, evidently, 

XS90 SPI.NSRR F. Q. 1. 1. 16 Ay wont m desert darknes to 
lemalne, Wlieia plain none imght her see, nor she see any 
plame 1784 Afew Spedaior No, aa, 3 Did not Tmquato 
Tasso speak plain at six months old ? 1841 Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrange/zr/^IH viu X30 The part plamest to be been 
was the ligme as it rose and sank above the paling a. i86x 
Mrs, Browning Mother ^ Poet v, I made them, , Speak plain 
tlie word country. 

f 4 . Simply, absolutely, puiely. Oh. 

Cove ROALB Bible Ded , Chnstes admynistracion was 
nothyng temporall, but playne spiiituall. iS5x T Wilson 
Logfke (1580) 18 Whicne either Natuiall reason proueth 
eitW to bee plame false, or the experience of man declareth 
to bee viitiue, cxjSax in Lett Lti, Men (Camden) 78 TTie 
Russe government is plaine tirannycaU. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. LesUe's Hist. Scot 1. 97 The Scouis boidueis to 
tile the land plane abhoria. 
f 6. In other senses of the adj. Obs. 

CX470 HmnmChran. tm v, Within iiii. wekes was all 
this done full playn. CX475 Partenay 920 Many ladyes 
Went to a company with the Countesse plain, Ech wel- 
comync hir after iher degie c xfjdo A Scott Poems (S.T S ) 
iv. 78 Or scho war kissit plane, Sebo leir be japit tbwM 
*807-8 Syo Smith Plymley's Lett. x. Wks, 1859 II 175/2 He 
dresses plain, loves hunting and farming. 

II. It is not clear whether the following belong 

to t his word or to Plain a.% F« plein. \ 

VOL. v^. 


' t6. Entirely, quite; ? fully «= Cmm adv 5. 
^1330 R. Brunne Chron IVace (Rolls) 14025 He wa^ 
passed >e mountes pleyn c 1450 Hoi land Howlai 74 , 1 will 
^pele to the Pape, and pass till him plane cx45o Play 
Sacram 137, I praye the goo wele pleyn thorowght All 
ei aclea c 1500 New Not-hr. Afayd 119, 1 , that hym bought, 
Shall be expoulsed playne Gutie d Godbe B (STS) 
X3a, I half na mycht, Me to defend Fra hellis pane, hot gif 
thow plane Me succour send, 
t? Diiectly, due ; Pfull. Obs. 

X509 lAxfnzBPasi Pleas xxxvi (Peicy So&) igi So foithe 
we snyled right playne southwest 15*7 Piose Life St. 
Brandan (Percy Soc) 38 They sayled playn eest, and than 
they sawe an ylonde c 1540 Boorob J he boke for to Leme 
B ij b, Better it is that y» wyndowes do open playne north, 
than playne south 171^ De Foe Crusoe (1840) II v iix 
[The savages] were confined to a neck of land surrounded 
with high tacks behind them, and lying plain towards the 
sea befoie them 

O. Combinations 

a With the adj ; chiefly paiasynthctic, as 
plain-bodied, ^-clothed, -faced, -featured, -gafbed, 
etc,; d\so platn- looking. Sec also P lain-he artel 
x8*s J. Neal Bro, Jonathan II 109 The martial, plain- 
looking stranger 1851 RosiaN.yrFm yen.(JZ^4)l xx 223 
The fibh aie always plain bodied creatures in the best 
mediaeval sculpture x88a ‘Ouida’ Maremma I i. 18 A 
plain featured, clear-skmned woman 1893 Gunter Miss 
Respect for all women, young or old, beautiful 

OL plain-faced. 

p. With the adv., as plain-dressing, -going, 
-meaning, -pranked, -seeming See also Plain- 
dealer, -DEALING, -SPEAKING, -BPOKBN. 

1579 W. Wilkinson Cofi/ftt Family e if Lone 2 Playne 
meaning men walk openly at noone. 1598 &YfvrsTrRi?M 
Baitas IT 11, II Babylon 65s His plain-piankt side he 
strengthens in such sort 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 
IV (1863) 252 As active, and 05 plain-dressing ,at foityfive 
as she was at nineteen. 

e Special combs, plain-back, -baoka, weavers* 
name for a kind of worsted fabiic ; plain clothes, 
ordinary civil or citizen dress, unofficial dress, 
mufti ; opp, to Uniform ; also atinb , as plain- 
clothes constable, officer , plaln-oompass, a simple 
form of the surveyor’s compass (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1875) > plain cook sh , a person, usually a woman, 
capable of preparing simple dishes; plain-cook 
V. mtr., to do plain cooking; plam-darn v. 
irans , to mend by plain darning ; plain-down 
adv., plainly, bluntly, without more ado; f plain 
Dunstable see Dunstable i c ; plain-edge a , 
of lace * not having a pearl-edge {Cent. Diet 1890); 
plain English, plain straightforward language, 
plain terms ; also, a plain or clear statement ; 
plain Enend (see quot.); plain hackle, an 
artificial fly; plamhead, name given to a variety 
of the canary ; also attrib., as plamkead canary, 
strain (opp to crested) , plain-headed a , having 
a smooth or iinornamented head ; also fig. igno- 
rant, simple; plain language, ^c., the manner 
of speech used by Quakers; f plain number, a 
number produced by two factors (Plane a. j b) ; 
plain-said a., spoken without reserve, straight- 
forward ; plain sail A^aut , sail ordinarily earned ; 
plain service, divine service said without music , 
plain sight see quot. ; plain-singing « Plain- 
song. See also Plain-chant, Plain sailing, 
Plain-song, Plain-stones, Plain-tile, Plain- 
work. 

1830 in Bischoff Woollen Mantf, (1842) II 270 'The pnn- 
cipan manufacture, viv., 44 inch ’•pfain-backs 1842 BiscKorp 
loM 4x5 They next imitated the article of cotton jeans, in 
worsted, with success, to which they gave the name of plain- 
backs, out of which has sprung that immense and valuable 
branch of merinos. 1836 Marryat Midslt. Easy xxxv, He 
laid out a portion of his gold m a suit of *plain clothes. 
1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett If. 206 Policemen . . in plain clothes, 
and in uniform x88x Daily News Aug 3/2 Plain-cIot^s 
officer Ilutt was watching the premises 1809 Malkin Gu 
B ias II i IP5 Leonaida. passed for a very decent *p am 
cook. *840 Marryat Olla Podr (Rtldg) 265 A go^ plain 
cook is tlie best thing x886 Daily Ntnus Apr , General 
Servant Wanted Must ’^plam-cook well. x8»o Plain Hints 
Needlework 52 To *pk*»*<iarn a hole in stockingmatenal, 
and mark on coai se mateiial any two letters. x6aa Fletcher 
& Mass Prophetess iii 11, Is it fit..'l’he emperor, my 
master Dioclesian, Should now rememMr or the times 
or manners That call’d him plain-down Diodes? ^«i5oo 
Chancer^s Dreme 59 Which ye shalle here . Bi *pleyne 
Enghsche. evil written. 16x4 » JoNSON^tf^ Fairiv iii, 
But Adam Ouerdoo had beene worth three of hem, I assure 
you, m this place, that’s in plaine english *^S> X7®^[see 
English B 4I. *693 Uwmurs Town 56 The Boon Com- 
panion, that is in plain English, a Rake-hell, is much 
Press’d 1868 Report to Gm>i, U S Mumtions War 107 
If we double the thickness, the outside .will be but one 
twenty-fifth as useful, or in plain English, nearly useless 
x^CarolikbE STs:rHEN0iakerStrougho/dsi48 ‘ *Plain 
Friends ’aie those who are resolved to dress according to 
the settled principles which commend themselves to their 
own mind, not enslaving themselv^ to passing fashions. 
a xkB6 Sidney Arcadia (rdaa) aoa \ hat the commons were 
too *pIaiDe headed to say their opinions. *888 F G Leb 
in Archaolegta LI. 363 Holding a book and a plain headed 
stair. X890 Caroline E Stcfhen Quaker Strongholds 149 
The **plam language ' best known as the use of iheeux\0 
then iotyou in speaking to one person, and of first, second, 
&C. for the days of the week and the months. 1728-4* 
OuAMBBRS Cyck s,v., so IS a “plain number, produced by 


the multiplication of s into 4 1865 Macgbegor Rob Roy in 

Baltic {tS&D 24^ A. very useful and ^plain-said conversation. 
1829 Marryat F. Mddmay xm, We should keep , under 
a “plain sail 1857 ^ GaiBBLEin Merc Mai me Mag CX858) 
Y. 9 Made all plain-sail 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl , 
^Ploin Sight {Fire-arms\ a hind sight consisting of a simple 
notch in a raised plate or protuberance 1795 Mason th 
Mus, III, 164 It therefore could only be called “plain singing 
or chaunting, which, perhaps, is the best translation the 
term planus cauius 

I Plain, ti.2 Oh. Forms : 4-5 pleiB, -e, 4-6 
playn(e, Dleyn(e, Sc. plane, 5-7 plena, plain(e 
[M^Kplew, playn, a. F./to; (ptatn) L plems 
mil. 

In OT.plem and plain were confused in certain phrases, 
esp in plem (or plcau) champ see Littrd From the 
running together of foi ms in Eng, still greater ambiguity 
attaches to certain uses see Plain ado 6, 7 (above)] 

1. bull, plenary, entire, perfect. Plain pace\ at 
full speed 

^1330 R. Brunne Chi on. Waee (Rolls) X0615 Now ys 
Aithui of pleyn age 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 3844 Crist 
rave to Peter playn powere. c xdpa WvcLir Smn, Sel 
Wka II 302 Man nedeu not to go to Rome to gete hem 
plein indulgence, c x^m Ywaine 4 Gaw. 3082 Thurgh the 
hal sii Ywain gase, Iiitil ane orcherd playn pase. 1425 
Rolls ofParlt IV 304/r Pleine restitution and deliverance 
of baire obligations 1450 Ibid V. 194/2 That our Letters 
Patents . . stand in theire strenght and plene effect 1461 
Poston Lett. II. 27 For my playn acquitayll x^x Caxton 
Myi r. nr vi 140 “The sonne leseth his clerenes & the lyght 
in the playn daye. ^1495 Rolls qfParli VI. 503/1 As if the 
said Fraunces or his heyreswere in pleynelyfe. *544 tr 
Littleion's Tenures (1574) 22 The age of xxi yeare, w^che 
IS called plame or full age. X653 H . Cogan tr, Pinie*s Troo 
1 xp7 The City had been assaulted five times in plain day. 

pThe following may belong here, or to some sense of 
Plain a * 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G PV. 2614 Ful is the place of soun 
of menstialsye.. As thylke lyme was the pleyne vsage. 


2 . Full or complete m number, extent, etc. ; esp. 
of a council, assembly, or court 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 253 What be deigie wild 
schape, whan Jje couile were pleyn 1375 Barbour Bruce 
XIX 49 The lord sowlis haf grantit thar The deid in-to plane 
pailiament. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VI 337 In pleyn 
consistorie be pope cursede Waldrada, 1459 Rolls of Parlt 
V 356/2 By thassent . of Prelats [etc.] in his plain Parle- 
ment. 1499 Each Rolls ScotL XI 395 To the forrestaris 
in the plane couit in the tolbouth of Edinbuigh Ibid 396 
Grantande full plane poware xgi4-x5 Act 6 Hen. VIII, 
c 4 In the full andpleyne shire courte. 1523 Ld Berners 
Froiss. I xiv 14 The whiche was redde openly in playn 
audience. 1589 Reg Privy Council Scot IV. 384 [The 
King's Majesty] sittand in plane Parliament [had ratified the 
Act] 1671 R, MacWard True Nonconf 231 King Charles 
the first, did in plene Parliament, An x64i.,.raU(ie the 
Nationall Covenant. xfi77 Cary Chionol, i i.i. vu. 18 There 
remains for the number of plene Months 125 


3 . In phrase tn plain battle {combat, jmsi, war), 
in regular open batQe, etc. 

With this was evidently associated the phrase in plain 
field (F en plem or plain champ), although this may have 
belonged orig, to Plain a .^ 3h 
c 1330 R. Rrunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3760 Motpydus , 
angeidy gan hym assaille, & |ier hym slow m pleyn bataille 
1375 Barbour ^racfxviir. 79 Our maner is,,. Till follow and 
ficht, and ficht fieand, And nocht till stand m plane melle 
Quhill the ta part discumfit be c 1386 Chaucer Knits T, 
130 He faught and slough hym manly as a knyght In pleyn 
bataille, 1470-85 Malory A rikur x, xvai. 443 And of these 
twelue Knyghtes he slewe in playne lustes four 1485 
Caxton Chas Gi. 209 To wete yf he wold make playne wai re^ 
ax^Ld Berners Afxox xlii 143 Fynde 11. coampyons 
thatior thy loue wyll fyght with me in playne batayle, 1603 
Knollbs Hist Turks 1 (i6ai) 4 Whom he was not able to 
encounter in plaine battell a 1718 Penn Treat Wks 1726 
I 577 In a plain Combat giving him that Foyl. 

4 Charactenzed by abundance if, full 0/. rare'^K 
1483 CKXTonGold. Leg. 43s/* He sheweth hym self playne 
of contricion 


IT For possible adverbial uses, see Plain adv. 6, 7, 
which may m part belong here. 

Plain V. arch or dzal. Forms 3-6 

pleine, 3-7 playne, plume, 4 pleign(e, 4-6 
pleyn(e, plene, plane, 5 plany, 5-6 playn, 
6- plain, (6, 8-9 dial plean, 8-9 dial, pleen, 
pleean). i8. 4pleny , Sc. 4-7 plenje, 5 plein^he, 
6 plen^ie, -yie, (-zie), plemye, -^0,-516, planyie, 
plain^ie, (-yie, -zie). [ME. plet{g)ne, playne, 
phn^e, a OF plaign-, stem of plaindre (plmgnre, 
plaingre) to lament, rifi. to complain i-L.plangPre 
to beat (the breast), lament, liom root p/ag- strike. 
So It. pmngere, piagnere, Pr. planher, Sp. plaHtr. 
The Sc. forms retained the sound of Fr. ^ (n*), 
repr. by -ny, -nyh, -ny (m i6th c. print -nt). The 
vb. was both intr and trans already in D , the 
earbesl (nth c) OF. examples in Littrd are trans. 
and refl, ; the latter anses more naturally out of 


the trans.] 

1 1 . trans. To give oral expression to grief on 
account of or for (some thinjg^ or person) ; to bewail, 
deplore, lament, mourn (the external cause, or 
the inward sorrow or pain) ; « Complain ». i, Obs 

<21330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8xo) 222 Sit Guy Baliol died 
bore . He was pleyned more J>an ojwr toenty. 14.. Tun- 
dale’s Vis. 582 Gretand with a dolfulle crye, And playned 
his synne ful petously 1503 Dunbar Thistle k- Rose 31 
Thai haif moir causs to weip and plane thair sorrow 1596 
Spenser Asiroph. Prol , Shepheards, that wont , . Oft tunes 



PLAINLY. 


PLAIN. 


to plaine your loves concealed smart 1617 W. Bechcr m 
CamMs Lett. (1691) 207, I did many times plain my ill 
hap 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry ^ Frances {1767) I 
adi, I only., plain the misfortune of not having made the 
first impression on your heart . , , ix- 

+ 2 . refl. To utter lamentations, bewail oneself ; 

= CoMPiiAiJsr ». 2. Ohs, 

13 Seuyn Si^ (W.) 832 Pleined him of his mochel wo. 
tito Hampole Pr Cense. 2540 parforSmnt Bernard pleyned 
him here Of his lyT 14*3 Jas I Hw^s Q xl, I sawe 
new cummyn hir to pleyne, , the fiesche^ 5 oaS® floure. 
tfi 4 So R. BiEsrON Payie Fortune Buj, To plaine hym 
nought auayleth *633 P FLrrcHER PwpU /s/. xii. Ixxiv, 
Thus with rfad sorrow did she sweetly plain her, 17x0 
Ywaxe^PastmaUx 8 A Shepherd Boy .Ihus plain d him 
of his dieaty Discontent 

3 tnir. To give oral utterance to sorrow; to 
lament, mourn; sCompladt v 3 Now pet. 
and dial 

M07 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3576 Mest in is herte was uor 
anguysse to playne. ^1x400 Destn Ttoy 3471 Playnond 
with pytie. ^x 547 Surrey in TotteWs Mtsc. (J«b) 3 i 
I wish for night, more couertly to playn Sidney 

Arcadia n (1398) 118 Though he plaine, he doth not c 
plaine j for it is a hame, out — *“ 


t com* 

.w.. ...... - no wrong, which he hath 

receiued. 1613 W, Browne BnU Past. 1 1, She loves not 


nor deigns Her love to him that pules and plains 
/ 3 . X375 Barbour Bruce iv, 213 Thus plen3eit he ofihisfolye. 
b, rsCoMPLAm® 4 dial. 

1853 Mrs Toogood Yoths Dial , He seemed verra ill, he 
pleaned a good deal x8^ Kirkby Lakeland Wds (E D D ), 
She pleens a gay deal aboot her heed 
4 . To give utterance to feelings of ill-usage or 
injury ; « Compbatit v. 5, 6, 8. 
ta. refi Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 504 He ne dorstc him na^t pleme. 
£71330 R, Brunnp Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16144 Penda . 
pleyned hym vnto Cadwalyn c 1380 Wvclip Whs. (1880) 
388 pat haaden no more nedeto plenehem of )us ordenaunce 
han hadden )ie o>er two statis of his chirche 1390 Mar* 
LOWE Edtii. //, V i, To plain me to the gods against them 
both, i^a Kyd Sp Tra^ ni, vii. 69, 1 will go ^aine me to 
my Lord the King , , 

p. 1456 Sir G Hayc Lam Arm (S.T.S ) 163 , 1 suld plen5e 
me till his juge, and ask rycht and law of him. 

b. tnir. To make complaint. Const, of, against^ 
on, upon, that .... poet, (arch.) and dial 
1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 765 To is dorter queneof comwaite 
gan wende [Lear] & plainede of J^e unkundhede of his 
dorter gornorille 1440 Gesia Rant via. 22 (Hail. MS } 
Than l>e sonle shall pleyne vpon flesh i6ia Dckkcr 
H it be not good Wks 1873 III 318 This Reucrend sub- 
Prior, Who plaines against disordeis of this House. 1724 
ill Ramsays Tea i Mtsc (1733) II. 119 Why dost thou 
pleen? 1 thee maintain, For meal and mawt thou disiia 
want. 1808 Scott Mann vi xiii, 'Though something I 
might plain', he said, ‘Of cold respect to stianger guest * 
1825 Brockktt H. C Gloss , Plean, to complain. An old 
word 1876 Wlathy Gloss,, Plant, to complain, 

13 . E. E, Alhi P A 54S penne l>a fyrst bygonne to 
pletiy & sayden jiat Jxiy hade tiavayled sore. 1373 Bar- 
bour Bruce xr 320 His fayis to plen^e sail mater hnf 
Charters (1899) *4 The forsaide locde , sal 


abide the prouincialis enmyng, and sal plem^he til him 
€ X470 Henryson Mor. Fab. vi (Simp ^ Dog) xiii, Vp rais 
the dog, and on the scheip thus pleinyeit, X499 Exclu 


the dog, and on the scheip thus pleinyeit, X499 ExeJu 
Kells Sceil. XI 303 It is plenyeit that the . induellaiis 
wUhm the bondis about the said forrest distroyls the wod 
and der grettumlie. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot II 618 
Suppois he had hot litill cans to plen^e 1367 Satir. Poems 
Reform (S T, S ) vii 33 Pleiniwand that sho was rauyssit 
hy [= against^ hir will, a 1378 Likdesay (Pitscottie) Chron 
Scot xviir xviL (S T. S ) I. 81 Mony seand place gevin to 
men that pleissit to plemzie, begane day by day more and 
more to compleine wpoun bis tyrannie. 
o To tell tales, inform (against, on), dial. 
xydx J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss (E.D.S), Plean, 
to tell tales against a person. 1828 Craven Gloss (ed a), 
Plem, to teU tales. iBps M. C F. Morris Yorksh. 
Folk^Talk 354 He gans tiv his maasther ti pleean on him 
d. trans. To complain of ; = Comelatn v. 7 dial, 
X833 Robinson Whi^ Gloss, s.v., They are always plain- 
ing poverty. 

6. transf. and jdg. inir. To emit a plamtive or 
mournful sound ; =*= CoMPXiArN v 9, 

«x649 Drumm or Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 23 Come 
with your doleful songs, Night's sable birds, which plain 
when otheis -5leep 1783 Wolcott (P Pindar) Odes to K 
Acad III, Nature 'plaineth sore 1809 Campbell Gertr 
Wyom II XU, And nought was heard or seen But stock- 
doves plaining through its gloom profound a 1833 Mqturr- 
WELL Madmads Le/ve Poems (1847) 47 With selfsame voice 
the old woods playne, When shrilly winds do blow 1884 
M Linskill in Gd Words ts The wind went on wuthenng 
wildly, sobbing, raging, plaining over the barren moor, 
b. lians. To say in a querulous tone. 

1901 G Douglas Ho, w Gieen Shutieis 296 ‘It would be 
the wind plained her mother, 
t C. tntr Of a horse ; To whine, whinny rare"^^. 

Chaucer Anel Arc 157 Right as an hois that can 
boothc byte & pleyne. 
fd. (See quot.) Ohs rare^^. 

161X CoTGR,, Dwter, to plaine, as a horse, that neither 
halteth outright, nor setteth his foot hard on the gtound 
Plain, obs foim of Plane v. 
fPlai^nandj ppl. a. Sc. and north, dial. Ohs. 
In 5 plenyhand, pleyuand, ple2i5eand. [pr. 
pple of plen)e, Plain z/.t see -and.] * Plaining 
ppl. a.j pLATNAN® a. 

1409 in Cal Doc, rel Scot (1B88) 403 The thre persouns 
chosin on the ta perti plenyhand 16^ Skene Keg May 
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r. 109 The poyndes aught to be in the seasing, and posses- 

Sion of the paitie plenzeand 

Hence f Plainandly, ploynandly adv , in a com- 
plaining manner. 

<71430 Si Cuthkert (Surtees) 649 Pleynandly on hyght he 

^^pladnant, <2. Law. Qbs. [a. Y. plaignant, 
pr. pple of platndre . see Plain v ] Lodging 
a complaint; formally complaining; = Com- 
plainant a. 

Rolls of ParU.V 633/2 Charged by Jugement 
theryn to the persone Pleynaunt or Infouimer, 1048 Prynne 
Plea for Lords It should put the paity ’plainant without 
remedy. « 1680 Butler Rem (1759) I? 3*7 The Plainant 
is eldest Hand, and is understood to be the better Fuend 
to the Court 

Plai'zi-clLattiiii. [a Y. plain chant, see Plain- 
song ] =* Plain-song, Canto fermo (in both 

senses of these). Also aiinh, 

X7»7-4X Chambers Cycl s v Chant, The Plain, or Grego* 
nan chant, is where the chou and people sing in unison, 
or all together in the same manner 1887 E L Taunton 
Hist. Ch Mus 124 In some of the old Plain Chant Masses 
one finds sometimes 200 notes to one syllable I 1895 C 1 * A, 
Williams m Elm. Platnsong 30 The aitistic intertwining 
of vaiious melodics above and below the fixed notes of the 
canins firmus or Plain chant ^ 

Hence PlaPn-oRantist, an advocate of plain- 
ebaut. 

x8B8 S IL Little in Dublin- Ren. Jan, iia The ‘Plain 
Chantist theiefore, is not inconsistent or unieasonablc 

Plain dealer^ plain-dea’ler. Now rare 
[f, Plain a?- + Dealer * cf. next] One wlio deals 
plainly ; one who is straighlforwarcl and candid in 
his relations wiiJi others. 

XS71 Golding xxxiv, xo Rather .than God 

will disappoynt the rightuous and playndoaleis of ihoir 
needful foode x6oo J Pory tr Leo's Aft tea if, 40 Being 
plaine dealers, voide of dissimulation X676 WYCiirnuy 
PI Dealer Prol,, 1 the Plain Dealer am to act to day An 
honest man who .speaks what he thinks, a 1733 Arbutiinot 
John Bull (1755) 3 Sir Humphry Poleswoilli, I know you 
are a plain dealer , * speak the truth, and spare not. 

Flai*n dea'liug, plain-dea-lingTi [f- 

Plain g.i + Dealing vbt^ sh,\ cf. Double-dealing ] 

1 . Openness and sincerity of conduct ; absence ot 
subterfuge; candour, stiaigbtforwarclness. 

1373 Hem Cnstoni 1. 11 in Harl Dodsley III. 14 For then 
plain-dealing bate away the pii/e. x^7 Trapp Comm. 
Acts XXIV 12 It falls out often, that plain-dealing puls 
craft out of countenance. 1709 Stei r n Tailet JSTo 73 T to, 

I lake you to be a Lover of Ingeniuly and Plain-Denling, 
1856 EwrahON Eng 7*7 ml i, ^rw/A^Wks, (Bohn) II 53 
They ai e blunt m saying what they think, , and they requu c 
plain dealing of olheis 
1 2 , Name of a caid-game Ohs 
1674 Cotton Coinpl Gamester xix, 142 A Game called 
Plain-Dealing He that denis hath the advantage of tins 
Game; for if he turn up the Ace of Diamonds he cannot 
lose, then are the Cards plaid as at Whist. 18x6 Sincl r 
Hist. Cards 343 

Plai'n-deadingf , a. [f. Plain adzf. + dea/ntg, 
pi pple. of Deal v. cf. prcc ] Thai deals plainly; 
straightforward in speech and behaviour; free from 
deceit or subterfuge, 

iS (56 Painter Ptf/ Pleas (1890) III 329 Hee like a playne 
dealinge man, beleued what she promised x6xx Bfaum, 

& Ft. Maid’s Ttag iv 11, It becomes us well To get phsin- 
dealingmen about ourselves, 1719 Dn For. Cimoe (1840) 

I. 11, x8 This captain . was an honest and plain-dealing 
man, 1847 Emerson Poems (1B57) 165 Found 1 true liberty 
In the ^lad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 

Plainer (pU'*nw)* [f. Plain » -f- -mij +a. 
law, « Complainant sk i. Ohs. b. A com- 
plainer, grumbler. Now dial. 

1340 Ayeub. 39 pe ualse playneres Jtet makeji he ual*»e 
bezechinges <7x430 Godstova Reg 101 Bitwene Felice, 
Abbesse of Godestowe, pleyner, and Aleyne Basset XS90 
Marlowe Edw. 11, in 11. 158 And bid roe say, as plainer to , 
your grace, That [etc] 1876 Whitby Gloss,, Plainet, a 
grumbler. 

Plainer, obs form of Planer, 

Plaxnful (pl^*niiil),tf arch, [f Plain 5i).2 or 
stem of Plain ». + -pul i.] a Distressing, 
pitiful, grievous, b. That mouins, or emits a ‘ 
mournful sound. ' 

X568 T Howell Nme Sonets (1879) 127 Let learned heads 
describe their playnfull plight a x^ Drumm of Hawtii 
Poems Wks (1711) 33/2 Instead of night’s black-bird and * 
plainful owl, Infernal furies heie do yell and howl 19^ 
Daily Chron 19 Jan. 3/4 The hero of this plainful story, } 
Hence f Plai'ufulness Obs. 

a X386 Sidney Arcadia 1 Plangus 4 Basilius 151 From * 
how much mourning plainfulnesse. j 

nain-hea:2?ted,di. Yiovirare, \f plain heart 
(Plain -i- -ed^.] Having a smceie and open ' 
heart, without deceit or guile; ingenuous, innocent. \ 
x6o8 Don & Cleavpr Expos, Prov. ix-x xoo Let us 
learne to bee plaine hearted towards our brethren X64X 
MfiTOii Ammadv , Rem. Def 1 Wks 1738 1 70 Free.spoken 
and plain hearted Men, that are the Eyes of their Country, 
1737-46 Thomson Summer 1473 Sincere, plain-hearted, 
hospitable, kind. 

Heu oe ZTai u^lieaTtedly adv . ; Plai*n-lLea tted- 
ness. 

X633 DoROTinr Osborne iMt to Sir JV Temple (1888) 149 
How 1 should love that plam-heartedne&s you speak of, u 
you would use it 1691 HARrcLirFit Ytriues 174 ^at 
3imphcil:y and plain boartedqess, which ought to be jn (he 


Conveisation of every Christian. 1833 [R. Cattfrmole] 
Beckett, etc 196 And there, with so much graveness as just 
gives A grace to smiles, plain heaitedly she lives 

Plaining (pl^'niq),®^/ sb, arch. Forms* see 
Plain v. [t Plain v. + -ing 1.] The action of the 
verb Plain, the utterance of gnef or dissatisfaction ; 
lamentation ; complaint. 

1340 Hami'ole Pr. Consc. 6104 fe day of pleynyng and 
accusyng, be day of answer and of stiait rekkcnyng, 1375 
13 ARBOUR Bf uce III. 647 Ofl* thi tynsell is na plenseing. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars 7. r 10 (Hark Mb ) Penitence is J>e pleynj ng 
of man foi |>e gult |>at he ha)? doon. 1593 T Wa rsoN leats 
ofFancie xxv, A lowlie dale cald Tin, vale of lone foi tliei e 
1 spent my plamings 1633 P Fletcfii r Ptse Eel 1 11, A 
poore fishei swaiiie Came from his boat to toll the rocks his 
pimnmg 1867 Jean iNCri ow Ih earns that came it ue xi v, 
Fiom her hps a litful plaining bioke. 1880 Watson 
Quest (1892) 31 As a low wind wails About a tarn wheicof 
tlie listless wave Maketh no answer to its plaining 

Plai* ning, ppl «* arch, [f. Plain v, + -ing ] 
That plains; plaintive, mow ning; complaining. 
(See also Plainand.) 

1483 Cath Angl 283/2 Plenynge, tfueruhis. xS 94 Mart ow« 
& Nashi Dido iv. i, Hear, I1c.11, 0 ^ hear larlKis' pKiimng 
players rxfixo Milton Passion vn, Yet on the stiftiiLd 
(Juarry would X scoic My plaining vors as lively as before 
i8gt Miss Dowir Girl in Katp. 104 The pkuning doves are 
absent from the higli fir-tiee tops 

Flainisb «• [f- P^ain a^ + 

-iBii 1 ] Somewhat plain. 

/X184S Hood Puhl. Dinner 114 [You] hoar rather jilainish 
A sound that’s clmmp.ugiush. i8pa Aihetuvutn xo Fch 
176/1 A fresh, honest, plamisli English gul. 

plai nly (plrhjili), ado?‘ [f. Plain + -l\ *A] 

1 . In n clear or distinct manner; so ns lo be 


clearly seen, hcaid, perceived, or imdcrbtood. 

f 1375 Sc. Leg. Samis xxxvi, {Papinia) 291 pat he wps 
cnstelip iiyt plmily c 1385 CiiAUt 1 u L it, U I’lok fij Ilhc 
chere is pleynly sprutl m the hriglilnesse Of the aonne, 
1460 Cal Anc Rec Ihddtit (1880) I. sod As tri the s.iyd 
< haitrc more pl.iynly hit y s i sprcssi d. 1536 Tindm i John 
AVI, 29 Loo, nowe snenkest thou playnly, and thmi west no 
u) overlie 1693 K Wai ki r ///</< tns' Mor xi, '1*00 jilniiily 
IS > our selfish Folly shewn. X797-X803 F<»si 1 k Jt tiK in Lt/e 
4 Con, (1846) I. 230 Cannot jet aitirnlate pluiiiiy.^ 1867 
.SiiTtJD Hovnlctics ni. 58 lie should Loiistiuitly Mrive lo 
exlilbit his thoughts plainly. 

2 . With clear pcrcei>tion by the senses or mind ; 
clearly; distinctly. 

<7X374 0 iAU<rR Ttoylusn 221(272) pey kan not pleynly 
viultrsioncle c X430 Pilgr, Lyf Manlmle 1. Kxii, (1B09) 42 
As tbow shall sec ph^ynhehe whan lliow h.ist rail tieiiCHis. 
<xx548 Hait Chton., Ilea I'lll /iili, Hr was sinlnily 
murdcicd with a gomu*, whitlie of tin* lutglihors w.is 
nlaynly haul, xfiay Caim. Smuh .Stamadi, iham xii. 58 
Tl).nt you way ihc plnmliLi vmUrstnml it. 1735 I)i lAu 
Voy. round U'otld (1840) '*57, I s.iw pl.tinly tli.it I was 
wrong x 86 o Tymiai i (»/<a . 1. 1. 5 The uv uleiiLcs of pressure 
could be plainly trai cil. 

3 (^uahiyii)g the statement made: Kvidently, 
mamfeslly. 

1382 Wy< fir Jer, x. iq Plrynli this myn infirmyie is, and 
Y shal horn it, X444 Rolls of Pailt. V. ixejfs That than 
such Jugo or Jugrs . luive pleynly iHiwer and auLtoiUe. 
1390 Sm J Rmyiji Disc Weapons l)cd. oh, That they 
hane pkiinhc kept and conucitcd. a gieat part thereof to 
their owne vses, 1664 hvrivN Syha iityG) 287 These 
[buried] Trees*. were found pkunlv to havt been cut off by 
the Kerf, 1736 Butllh Anal 1. in ^Wh*.. 1874 b Such a 
KIngdoin.. would plainly lie superior to all i>thcr>.. 1862 
Kivgtakc ( 7 r///ort (1877) II. u. an Pkunty U would fare lU 
with any man upon whom the public anger might light. 
t 4 In an open or public manner; openly, 
publicly Ohs 

13, . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2297 The knight gan playaly with 
htr pas Vntil alto in hir chamlier was. 2375 Barbour Rivae 
IX. 512 Ouhen thai herd of the cumtnyng (Iff bchir Kduard, 
that so planly Our raid the land. 14. . in l/tsl, < *ol/. Ctitaen 
London (Camden) 96 On the next day was the P.srhment 
daynely be-gunne. 1565 Reg. Ptivy Council Atol I. {So 
Diverse . personis hes nijcht absttmi pkinelie to pas and 


repas. 

6 Without concealment, disguise, or reserve; 
openly, candidly, frankly. 

C1386 CfiAuci K Mcnh. J. 72 If pUyitly Mieke 1 shal. 
CX400 Rom A'oieaByB And what she is lit luveih so To iIut 
pleynly he shal umlo, WithonU dredc of any shame 
/XX548 Hai l Chron , Ihn i Li 56 He would after an hiimbh* 
fa&sion plainly reprehetfde the King. X646 J WuitAKfR 
Uzziali 7Jt '1 he fewnesse <»f those that have our.tge todsat 
plainly itio Lauv M, W Mtisi von / et to B*. Moniagv 
14 Nov, I Imve triul to write phinl) 1 know* nut what one 
can say moie upon pap< r. xSds *1 rou 01 l OsUy P* xv i, Mt. 
Aram, could he. have Well iiuUutd to spetk out his mind 
plainly, would have espressetl, prtikihl>, a difft rent opinion. 

6. V\ uh simplicity or frugality , w ithout ornament 
or embellishment ; without luxury. 

1563 Molntoommcy in Archxolagia aLVII. 21(1 Which.. 
I haiie rudely written and plainly iveuiietl. x6bt K. John 
BON Kingd 6* Comww. (1603! ii> * They touet to Itnr simpt} 
and plainly, 1847 C, Bronte J fyre vh, I he hair to l>e 
arranged closely, modest 1 >, plainly. X903 Buchan Watcher 
by Theshold'^, I wippose he lives very phtinly. 

1 7 . Entirely, completely, absolutely, quite. 
(Peril, belongs to next : cf. Plain 6.) Ohs. 

exaOS Chaucer L. G. W. 123 It Mirmoontede pleynly alle 
odours. X535 Cov frdalf a.^ATiw. v. 6 Thw ihoughte pl«nttly, 
that Dauid shulde not come in x$6S (vrafton Chrvn li. 
330 The kindred of the xnothets side, for to sjme her honesty, 
it plamely denied. 

Ohs. In 4-5 ptoyn-, plain-, 
plan-, ft Pu«* + -ly si.] Fully. 

Y3S7 Trkvisa. ffigdsH (^olM lU 3x1 Of matire loke 
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PLAINT. 


\vil> ynne more pleynliche aftei J>e batayle of Troy. 1418 
CmciiBLD in Ellis Ons" Lett Ser 1 I 5 Towchyng al odr 
things, I wot wel your brother sendyth to pleynlych 
1442 Rolls of Pm It, V 58/1 To have, holde, and enjoye 
hem, as pleynly, hoolly, and in the same manor as youre 
seide Fadir hadde and nelde hem. 1459 Poston Lett 1. 499 
As the biingei here of shall moie pleinly declare yow 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 45, 1 wyll that inyii detts be plenly 
paied. 

Plainness (pl^ nines). Forms a. 4 pleynes, 
4“6 Pleynesse, 4-7 playnesse, 5-6 plainesse, 
playues, 6 plaines, playuess, pleines. / 3 . See 
PliAiy a 1 and -ness [ME. play^^pUynem^ a. OF. 
plat{^ncssef planece flatness, smoothness, plane 
bin face •— L, planthes^ -ia a flat surface, f. planus 
flat, Bui the vanantb in show that the 

word was soon associated with native formations 
havmg this suffix, with which it is fully identified 
in the jS forms plainness^ etc. (Cf finesse^ fine- 
ness,)\ The quality or condition of bemg plain, 
in various senses of the adj. 

+1. Flatness, smoothness, evenness, levelness, 
a *3 Guy Warn. (A) clxvi 8 Sir Gij diou? out \>Q.t 
swcrd anon, & alle jie pleynes i>ei of it schon. 1388 Wyclip 
2 Mace XIV. 33, Y schal drawe doun this temple of God in 
to pleyiiusse. 1483 Cai/i, Augl 282/2 A ’PXo.ynQiiiplamctcs 
1531 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 11 Suche qualities as hard- 
nesbe, softncsse, roughnesse, plainesse 1578 Banister Jl/ist, 
Man I. 21 With more fiat and equal playness. 

/3 CX374 CiiAUccR Boct/i v melr, iv. 12 (Camh, MS), 
Lettics emprieiityd in the smothenesse or 111 the plcynnesse 
[BtM, Add, plainesse, cd 1602 plainencsse] of the table of 
wex. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb) 57 The playnnes of 
that place was soredetyd and fulfylde withe woi mys 1573-80 
Barup Alv, P41.1 The plainencsse, or euennesse of the sea 
1617 Moryson £Un, ni. 102 The plainenes of the Countiie, 
and the ficquency of Lakes and Fennes, doe more increase 
the cold. 1704 Ularnl DucU ffist. (1714) 1. 399 The plain- 
uesb and evenness of their Countiy. 

2 . Openness, honesty, or straightforvvaidness of 
conduct ; frankness or directness of language. 

o. 1556 J. Heywood Spuler ij- P xxku 24 You haue gifte 
of pleines Sterne and stoule. 1639 N, N tr Du Boifs 
Compl* Woman r 17 Whcie as then was no otliei sinne m 
society then lying, a genuine playiiesse weie enougli. 

/3. a 15^ Hall Chron,^ Hen VII 56 Of the same verlue 
and Imnest playnnes [1^ ORAiioNplainenessc] was Ihoii 
Hoilouatchebisliop ofCaunlcrbuiy x6o6Siiaks Tr ^Cr 
IV. iv. 108 Wliifst some with cuiiiung guild their copper 
crownes, With truth and plainncssc 1 doe weaic mine baic 
1697 I^kydin Vtrg Georg, (1721) I Essay 207 We seem 
one die Plainness of a down light Countryman, and in the 
other, somellung of a luslick Majesty. 1778 Mibb Buunly 
Evelina (1701) ILv. 40 lie foiced me to expicss inydis 
pleasure with equal plainness 1873 Jowltf Plato (od 2) I. 
J56 My plainness of speech makes them hate me. 

f B. ettphemtsm for Discourteous behaviour or 
treatment; rudeness. Ohs rare, 
x46< Poston Lett, 11. 208 They know not the pleynesse 
that hathe ben done m such thyngjs as hathe hen doniu 
her namya, 

t e The plainness : tho plain truth. Obs 
1^77 Earl Kivlrs (Caxton) Dtcies 40 So may not a man be 
wele counscylled of hyb frende wUhoute he telle hym tho 
playnesse of hys cause q 1530 Lo. Bcrncrs Arm Lyi 
Bryt, (1814) 298, 1 piay you speke, and shew me theplaynes. 
1537 Cromwell in hlerriman Life 4 Lett, (1002) ll. 57 If 
the said dcposicons had been ernestly takyn, the plaines of 
that mater might haue been easely known. 

3 . Clearness to the perception or comprehension; 
lucidity of exposition, meaning, or expression 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 171/2 For the moie playnnesse 
let vs put one example or twaine. 1570 Billingslcy Euchd 
1, Intiod I The demonstrations anclpioofes .« by reason of 
their playnnes needo no create declaration X67X Salaion 
Syn, Med, In trod. 2 Litde with Plainness is better than 
much with Obscurity, 1867 Suldd Ilomdeites lii (xSdp) 55 
This plainness of style is the product of sagacity and 
keenness. 

4 . Absence of or freedom from ornament, osten- 
tatious display, or luxury ; simphcity 

X58Z Marblck Bit 0/ Notes 655 In their faie, apparell, 
and fuiiiituie of warre, they vse a plainencsse. 1649 Jlr. 
Taylor Gt, Exeuip, 11. Disc vai. 36 The understandings of 
men aie no more satisfied by a pompous magnificence, then 
liy a chem) plainnesse X763 H Wali’CLE Vertuds Aruted, 
Paint, in. 12 93 The excess of plainness in our calhedial 
disappoints the spectator after so rich an approach. X848 
jfvViroN Harold n, i. These new comers weie clad with 
extreme plainness. 

tb. Simplicity (as opp to complexity). Ohs, 
x(^ SruRMY Uauner's Mag, ir. vi 68 'Ihis (^uadiant.* 
I hold to be as necessary an Instrument as Seamen can use, 
III lespecl of its plainness. 

5 . Lack of beauty ; homeliness ; ugliness. 

1829 Lytton Devereux 1. v, This was far more than sufii* 
Licnt to atone for the coinparative plainness of my peison. 
x8^ J, H. Blunt Re/, Cfu Eng, L 105 *A very beautiful 
complexion which by no means indicates plainness, 
yiai’ti sai'lixiif, sb, [prob. a popular use of 
Flane sailing, formerly also spelt plain sailing ; 
but used with sense of Plain 3.] Sailing or going 

on in a plain course, in which there is no difficulty 
or obstruction ; simple or easy course of action. 

x8»7 Stkuart PlanUPs G. (iSaS) 493 It must he all ‘ plain 
sailing', os the seamen say, and no sudden turns, intricacies, 
or narrow passes. 184a F. E Pacct Mil/ Malv 209 So 
far all was plain sailing, as the saying is j but Mr Till knew 
that his mam difficulties were yet to come. 1867 Trollope 
ChroH, Barsei\,iis/vi, 292 These things are never plain 
saduig, my dear. 


So Plaii n-sai ling a , sUaightforward in action. 

1807 Knox & Jebb Corr I 344 With all possible rectitude 
of heart, he has not a platn>sailing mind. X887 Rider 
Haggard Tess iv, Happy, healthy, plain-sailmg Bessie. 

Plamsiier, vaiiant of Planchek sh,^ 
Plainsman (pl^nzman). [f. Plain + 
Man sh 1] A man of the plain or plains , an in- 
habitant of a flat country, or of the wide open plains 
of some regions In qiiot i S99 applied lo a horse 

x88x Daily News 21 Mays The French column was met 
on the boundary of the Mater distiict by two or thiee 
hundred plainsmen, who made a show of resistance 1891 
S^cciatoi May 732 Imhued with that sense of freedom 
peculiar to the Australian, the American plainsman, and the 
Canadian. X899 ConiemJl Rev Sept 355 Experienced 
ranchmen never turn a bunch of green brood mares out 
unless acconipamed by three or four of these sagacious little 
plainsmen. 

Plain-song (pl^^-ii|Spg). Mas, [Rendering med. 
L. cantus planus, F. plain chant. It. canto piano : 
see quot. 1895 in sense i ] 

1 . The foim of vocal music believed to have been 
used in the Christian Church ftom the earliest limes, 
consisting of melodies composed in the medimval 
modes (see Mode) and in free rhythm depending 
on the accenUialion of the words, and sung in 
unison ,* lu the West it was first systematized m the 
4th century by St. Ambrose, and fuither developed 
in Ihc 6th century by SL Gregory the Great ; see 
Ambbosian, Gbbgobian. 

X513 in Trans Roy Hist Soc VI 363 Chapellanis that 
has vnderstaudyng to syng plane sang, piiket sang, and to 
do senuce efier the tenour of his foundation 1545 Asciiam 
Toxoph (Arb.) 41, 1 wysshe . that the laudable custome of 
Englande to teache cbyldren then platnesoug and pnkson^, 
were not so decayed. 1706 A Bedford Temple Mus, lu, 
63 The first Performance was done by Plain Song ; as the 
Psalms are read in Catbedials X878 Stainer ui Queen’s 
Pr inter d BiUe-Aids 67 The tendency of recitation to 
develope intomonotonc and an it regular chant , is illustrated 
by the history of * plain song ' in the eaily Christian Church. 
1895 H. B Briggs in Elmi, Plainsoug i Plainsong or 
Cantus platms^enen, level, plain song~-ib perfectly distinct 
iiovsi catUits Jiguraiits, or rnensuraivsy i.e harmonised, 
measuied music, fiom which it eesenlialiy dififeis in tonality 
and rhythm. .. In plainsong the accents occur iriegulaily, 
thus making the rhythm^ but subject to ceitain laws ot 
propoilion which satisfy the ear 

2 . A Simple melody or theme ; often accompanied 
by a luniimg melody or ' descant * (see Descant 
5 b,i)\ hence in vanous^. applications. Obs, or 
Hist, 

a 1566 R. Edwardcs Damon Si Ptihias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV 27 Without mention of them [ladies] you can make no 
sport j They are your plain song to sing descant upon. 1597 
Morlly lutrod Mus 70 When a man talketh of a Descanter, 
it must be vndeistood of one that can extempoie smg a part 
upon a playncsong Ihd, 71 [see Counterpoint sb^ 2] 
x 6 s 9 H. TiioRNDum Wks (1846) II. 610 Ecclesiasticus .. 
descants indeed upon Solomon's plain song in the eighth 
and ninth of the Proverbs. 1674 Playfcrd Skill Mus, i v 
ar Here followeih the thiee usual Plain Songs for Tuning 
the Voice m the Ascending and Descending of Notes, 

3 . aitrib, 

1590 Shaics Mids, N lu i. 134 The Finch, the Spariow, 
and the Larke, The plainsong Cuckow giay J. 

Gregory Disc Ntcene Creed Posthuma (1649) S3 The same 
Creed hath been most certainly sung, in a plain song fashion, 
ever since the date of the Councel fof Nice] itself 

Flai'li-speatkmg, sb, and a, a. Plain- 
ness of speech, candour, frankness, Tb. adfi That 
speaks plainly or without reserve ; *=» next. 

a. 1852 Roget Thesaurus § 703 Candour, sinceiity, . .plain 
speaking. 1864 Webster, Plaup-speakingt plainness of 
speech, frankness, candor 

b. *884 Athenxurn 9 Peb 178/3 <The Algerines are a 
company of logues leinarked a plam*speaking Dey, 

Plain-spoken, fplai'n-spoke, a, [f. 

Plmn adv, + spoken, pa. pple. of Speak j cf. Out- 
spoken, also Behaved ppl, a.] 

1 . Given to speaking plainly; outspoken, un- 
reserved. 

X678 Drvden All for Love Pref , A plain-spoken honest 
man. 177a Fldtciicr Logica Geneo 103 The Creed of an 
honest, consistent, plain-spoken Calvinist X884 Jennings 
Croler Papers I. li S4 [He] was much too sincere and plain- 
spoken to oe a mod^ courtier. 

2 , Plainly spoken ; clearly 01 directly expressed ; 
outspoken, candid, frank. 

1703 Rowe Cllyss, i. (1706) C j, Leave my plain spoke Love 
to prove Its Merit, 1838 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxxi. 
238 A rough, bluff, hearty, plain spoken way of eulogising 
them to their faces. x8^ Freeman Norm Conq III. xii. 
X06 He seems to have used language nearly as plain-spoken 
as Tobtig did two years later. 

Hence Plain-spo’kenness. 

1865 F Oakeley Hist, Notes 29 To such friends . he 
[Ml. Froude] discloses himself with almost the plain- 
spokenness of the confessional 1883 W T Arnold lu 
Waid Eng, Poets (ed, a) II 87 Witter had to expiate his 
plain spokenness by a iigoious confinement. 

Plai'nstones, sb,p£. Sc, Also 8-9 -Btanes, 
-atones, [f. Plain flat, smooth + Stone.] Flag- 
stones ; the flagged side-pavement of a street. 

«X774 Fergusson Mutual Compl, Plainstanes ^ Carney 
3 The spaoous Street an'gode Plainstanes Weie never kend 
to crack but aues. exSx/ Hogg Tales ^ Sh, VI. 42 One 
page f^aid he saw her step aside on the pkin stones, speak- 
ing to an elderly woman. 18^ Dobell Lyncs tn War 
Ttrne, Shower, A mukier wabh that splashed and clapped 


The plamstones. x88x Blackw, Mag Apr. 524 He met them 
promenading on the plainstanes 
Plaint (pl^nt), sb Forms a. 3-4 pleinte, 
4-5 pleynte, 5-6 playnte, plainte, (5 plajicte, 
playutHe, 6 plente). 4 pleint, 4-6 pleynt, 
playnt, 4-6 plant, 5 playntt, 5-0 plent, 4- 
plaint. [In ME. two words ; a pleinte, plainte, 
a OF. plainte^ in med.L. plancta (Du Cange), sb, 
from fern pa pple. of plang-£n, ppl. stem planet-, 
to beat the bieast, lament: for form cf. Compi^vint 


/3. plei/it, plamt, a. OY, plaint, pleint^^'Px, planch, 
Sp. llanto, Pg. pronto, It. pianto L, planctu-s 
{ll- stem), f, same vb Only the latter has come 
down into mod. Eng.] 

1 . The action ot an act of plaining ; audible ex- 
piession of sorrow ; lamentation, giieving, (From 
1600 chiefly poelu ) 

a. a 1225 Auer, R 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is 
0 pleinte wis. 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 6726 To god he made 
IS pleinte ofte wepinde wel bhue 1390 Gower Cor/ III 
323 Whan he hire wofull pleintes herde Him liste betre 
forto wepe 1483 Caxion Gold Leg 54/2 Whan they of 
the contre sawe this plancte andsorowyng they saide this is 
a grete sorow to thegypeyens 

c X330 R. Brunnb Chron Wace (Rolls) 5163 Androebeus 
herde J?e kynges pleint c Destr Tr oy 8686 Ihe petie 
& the playnt was pyn for to here ! 1559 Primer in Prw 
Prayers (1851) 91 Thou only art my God, thou must hear 
my piteous plaint. 1588 Greenc Paudosto (1607) rg Pan- 
dosto would once a day repaire to the Tombe, and there 
with watry plants bewatle his misfortune 1667 Milton 
P, L X, 343 The hapless Patre Sate in their sad discourse, 
and various plaint. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc, Hist (1827) VI 
XV. IV 44 Ihey all burst into tears, and breathed their 
plaints in the following woids. 1770 Goldsm Des, Vtll 
379 With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes X885-94 
IL Bridges Ervs ^ Psyche May xxviu. And piteously with 
teois her plaiut renew’d 
b, iramf tisAfig, 

1742 West Let m Gray’s Poems (1775) 148 A plaint is 
heard from ev’ry tree 1804 J, Grauamc SaUath 166 The 
wheeling plovei ceas'd Her plaint a x88x Rossetti House 
of Life xcviii, With plaints for every flower. 

2 . A statement or repiesenlation of wrong, injuiy, 
or injustice snffeied ; a complaint. 

a. C1300 2961 Hauelok badubbe .pathesholde 

on like wise Denemack yeme and gete so, pat no pleynte 
come him to, 1393 Langl. P, PI, C. iv 214 For pore men 
der nat pleyne ne here pleinte shewe. 1484 Caxton Babies 
of Al fence Therof he wold haue made a playnte to his 
neyghbours 

|9. 13 Cursor M, 12065 pe gret lauerdinges. plaint on 
him mad communlt Bath to ihosep and to marl 1444 
Aberdeen Regr (1844)1 12 The alderman.. pi offerand that 
give thar be ony cause of playnt it suld be well reformyt and 
amendid. 1577-87 Holinsiied Chron, 111 799/2 He should 
come and piesent his plaint to the king. s6os Verstecam 
Dec, Intele, vi (1628) 158 Shee with teares made vnto him 
herplaint. x6ax Joanna Baillie Met, Leg , Columbus xxxv. 
xo They graciously, His plaint and pf^ receiv’d. 1856 
Kane Arct, ExpL 1. xxxii. 441 It was apparent that our 
savage friends had their plaiut to make, or, it might be, Lo 


avenge, 

fb. Cause, ground, or matter of complaint. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 10640 (CotL) }>an most his mai be dene 
and bright, Wit vten plaint, wit-vten plight. 1382 Wvclif 
Eccl, VJL 15 That a man flude not a^en bym ii^twis pleyntes. 
1499 Exch, Rolls Scotl, X.I. 395 That the balye bald foure 
halve courtis . for . reforming of plants of nyqhtbourhed 
and uthuis. 


3 . spec. An oral or wntten statement of grievance 
made to a court of law, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing redress ; an accusation, charge, complaint. 

a. [1292 Britton l !. § xi £t votums qe le poei de nos 
Justices ne pasent mie les points de nos brefs, . ne des 
pleintes a eux fetes. 1321 Rolls of Farit t. 3B7/1 Qe la 
plainte puisse estre trie par duze hommes jurees j 1422-61 
m CeUr, Proc Chanc Q, Ehz (1827) Introd. 22 Vexed in 
the Sherreves Cour t . . he a pleynte of tr espas 1427 Water/ 
Arch, in lathRep, Hist MSS, Comm, App. v. 294 That no 
citsaine have no delayes in ony playnthe, butt only m an 
action of dette, 1495 Act ii Hen, vIL c. 24 § x Any suyte 
playnte or demaunde before Justices of Recorde. c 1537 
Leadam Set PI, Crt, Requests (Selden) 47 Seuerall pleiites 
of debt in the name of onr souerayn lord the kyng. 

jS. CX330 R Brunne CArv// (1810) 313 pat non thar com 
no sende to courte to mak eft pleynt. X4** Customs Malton 
m Surtees Mise (1888) 59 Jugement of any playntt for to 
be gyffen. X572 Harrison England 11 ix (1877) 1* >02 The 
parlies plaintiffe and defemknt.. proceed, w plaint or 
declaration, answer, replication [etc.]. 1768 Hlackstonb 
Comm, HI. xviii. 273 The foundation of such suits continues 
to be (as in the times of the Saxons) not by original writ, but 
by plaint \ that is, by a private inemorial tendered in ojwn 
court to the judge, wherein the paity injured sets forth his 
cause of action. 1798 in Dallas Awer, Law Rep, II. 205 
The proceedings were drawn up as if it had been a plaint 
under the landlord and tenant act. 1863 H Cox InstU ii. 
XX. s8r A suit in the county court commences by plmnt 

4 . Comb,, as by 


beating in token of grief. 

1627 May Lucan n, r8 But one there Her plamt-brusde 
armes, and moystned cheekes did tcare. 

t Plainti V, Obs, (ftom i6th c., ^<;.) Also 4 
pleynt, 5 playnt, 6 Sc, plent. [f. Plaint sb ] 

1 , zntr. To make complaint, complom; rarely 
to make lamentation, lament, wall. 

c X400 Destr, Troy 3554 He plainted full pitiously, was pyn 
for to here. Ibid, 805s Hit pleaside hir priuely, plwDtyde 
ho noght. Chester Pi, x. 39a For to the kinge I 

will anon To plainte Lv r, playn] upon^you all a 1578 
Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (S.T.S.) I, 225 Ye sail 
haue no cause to plent. 1627 W. Sclater Exp, 2 These* 
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PLAINTEOUS. 

fx62o) 224 lereraie somewhere bewailes it} somewliero 
plaints of It. 171S Pennecuik Trails Tr^ 

Yimddak etc B6 Cooks and Kailwives baith rejus d him, 
Because be plainted of their Pish 1789 in Jas Fisher Poeffis 
(1700) 80 Ye need na plaint upon your muse 
2 . irons To coyer or fill with complaints, 

£1374 Chaucer Troyhts^ 1597 Youre lett^ 
al y-pleynted Con&eyued hath mine hertes pits I haue ek 
seyn wip teres al depaynted Youre lettie 
Flaiii-tablei vaiiant of Plane-tablb. 
fFlai'nteOUSi^ Sc. Obs Forms: splayntifl, 
plaintwisSi 5-6 planteoiWj 6 plant-, plenfcuous, 
plenteous, t^^pp. for oiig. type *plaitUivouSy 
. Plaintive + -OTJS: cf. Piteous, 

Plenteous . see -eotjs.] Complaining, making or 
bnnging a complaint 

X45d Sm G Hate Lav} Atitu (S T.S ) ix6 [He] suld do 
justice nlL all men that ar playntis of his men as to 
meitbandis and vitalans of the ost and otheris. 1476 Ada 
AifdiL (1839) 41/2 To Raws ncwsummondis apone the said 
Johne of forbass. fit all v))iris parsoms ji* he w plaintwiss 
of. xs^3 Council Scoi I 241 The lait attemp- 

tads,quhaitof ye ar plantuous in youre lettir. x^sjoid. 
4x4 Gif ony of cure trew suUectis be plentuous of mm. 
x6^ S KENtt Rig, Maj , Baron Courts 11. § 3. 101 Attachments 
be the quhilk ane party is constrained against his wil to 
stand to the law, and to doe sic right nnd reason as he 
a^ht of law to ane other paitie, that is plenteous on him. 
Plainteous, obs. Sc. form of Plenteous. 
t PlftVPtfali Obs. [f. Plaint sb, + -ful.] 
Full of mourning or complaint ; mouinfiil ; m first 
quot , gnevotts. 

13,, Cursor Iff 1497 (Cott) Quen caym had don pat 
plenlfnl plight [G.cuised dede], tfiS4z Wyatt Pentt Ps. 
cii. 16 For my plaintful sighs and for my dread. 

Sidney Stdera xii, Here is luster cause of plaintfull sad- 
nesse, a 161(9 Dbukm op Hawth. Points Wks (17x1) xa O 
leave thy plaintful soul more to molest. 

Plamtie, obs. Sc. form of Plenty, 

Plaintiff (pl^n&f). Forms: 4-5 plemt-, 
pleynV, 4-6 playut-, 5-6 plent-, 6 - plaini;-; 
4‘"5 -yfi 4'6 -if, -yff(e, 6 -yfe, -ife, -iffe, 5 - -iff, 
(6 plainetife, plftntife, 7 -ivo). [a. OF. plamitf^ 
sb, use oiplainhf, -tve adj, Plaintive. 

Plmntt^voA ^tahifivi are orig the same word in Eng , 
as in F , hut, in the sb use, the original -j/of the mascu- 
line has come down through law-French, while os adj the 
word has shared in the common history of adjs in -1/ j 
In their use, also, the two have diverge, so that 
13 no longer thought of as 2^ plaintive peison ] 

1 Lofw, The party who brings a siut into a court 
of law ; a complainant, prosecutor ; opposed to 
drfendant, 

[«78 Rolls if Pafit, I 10/2 Al quel jour, les plemUfs, 
e les veisins ke furen sumuns vindrent.] a Z400 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 360 So h* ha playntyf to euerych court hym 
profry to pe to somaunce procuratours X436 Rolls of ParU, 
IV 501/2 Ye Pleintifs m the seid Actions igSo-g Decaye 
Ei^, in Four Sttppl {E. E. T. 5 ) 96 As for all other shyies, 
we refer it to the pfayntyues 1560 Haus tr. Sletdands 
Comm, 103 When the plantife had propounded and charged 
him with injuries. lAtst SuAKa Twel N y, i 362 Thou 
shalt be both the Plamtiffe and the ladge Of thme owne 
cause. X637 Saltomstall Eusehws Constantine Bo Hee 
sent Commissioners to examine the matter, and releeve the 
Plamtives 1641 Tmnes de Plamtife is hee that 

sueth or complaineth m an Assise, or in an action personall, 



^ tnent was given for the plaintiff 1S37 Dickpns 
Ptckw xxxiv, ‘Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or 
for the defendant ? ’ ‘ For the plaintiff.’ 
f 2 generalfy. One wEo complains; a com- 
plainer. Ohs (Usually with more or less refeience 
to the legal sense.) 

OEIS 33 Berners Geld Bh, M, Aunt (xS46)Navij, 
If I had ns muche knowkge, where to complayne to the, as 
thou haste power to remedye the playntife xfia? W. Set atdr 
Exp, 2 Thess (162^) 251 But m this, winch toucheth nearest 
clamourous plaintiues, now may the people bee excused? 
1671 Howe Ifan, Pfm Wks. 1836 I. 389 Besides the evil 
which had already befallen the plaintiff [the writer of the 
89th Psalm], a further danger nearly threatened him 
i* b. One who ‘ complains * of illness. Ohs 
Hart But Biseasid in xi 270 Many of these 
plantfyes wilt often m them need, soonei have recouise to 
some ignorant Empericke. 

8. ailftb, {fipposUtve)i vis plaintiff company ^platn- 
itff-deponent, 

xSoa-xa Bcntiiam Ration Judic Evid, (1827) I 473 
Mendacity-servmg information fiom him to the plamtiif- 
deponent, 1897 IFesiw Gaz, le Mar. g/i The company in 
respect of whom the licence was assigned was not the present 
plaintiff company 

Hence Flal*ntiff«liip, the position of a plaintilfi 
tfigj Moore Mem, (1856) VII. 18 Those who had signed 
an agreement to bear Murray harmless through his plainuff- 
slim. 

Plaintile, plain tile (pl^^^nitoil). [f Plain 
6^1 + Tile J A flat 1 oofing tile 
17*4 Lond Gaz No ^251/3 Every Plaintyle is to be 
10 Inches and half an Inch in Length, 6 Inches and a 
Quarter of an Inch m Breadth 1825 J. NiCHOiisoN Operat 
Mechanic k row of plain hies, laid edge to edge, with 
their bioad surfaces parallel to the teimmalion of a wall, so 
as to project over the wall al nght angles 10 the vertical 
surface, is called single plain hie creasing. 1843-78 CwitT 
Arekt § 2282a, Paiapeis finished with double plaintile 
creesine. thd. Gloss., Phin itleSf properly Plane iileSf 
those amose surfaces aie planes. 

Plaintio 8 e,-oiiBe,*us, obs. 80.0*. Plenteous. 
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PLAIT. 


FldintiVG (pl^ntiv), a Foimsj 4-8 as in 
Plaintiff ; 6- -ive. [ME. a. OF. plaintiff -/w, 
coiresp to L. type ^plamitv-us, f . planctus Plaint 
see -IVE, and note s v Plaintiff.] 

1 . Complaining, giieving, lamenting; fsnffeiing 
Now rare, 

1300 Gower Conf 11 . 6 Howgoodli that Penelope Of his 
lachesce was pleintif x6oo J. Lane Tom Tel troth 654 Thus 
men by women, women wrongde by men, Gme mattei ?ti!l 
vnto my plamtife pen, 1700 Dryden Iliad i 500 'Xo sooth 
the sorrows of her plamtive son 1718 Prior ,Solowm iii 
374 His younger Son First Fruit of Death, lies Plaiiitiii 
of a wound Given by a Biother’b Hand. 1733 Hume Eas 
4* Treat, (1777) L 240 The mere suffering of plamtive 
viitue. 1 . . 

1 2 . Being or pertaining to the complainant or 
plaintiff m a suit. Obs, 

c 1400 Beryn 3533 And eke also tlie cost Of cuery party 
plentyff )iat falhta in his pleynt 2489 Caxton Fayteso/ 
A, JV. V. 240 Rycht and reslytucion weie made vnlo the 
party playatyff of his actyon and demaunde 2377 Parties 
plamtiffe [see Plaint 31 ®) 25®* of Notes 

886 If in this place the Judge doe Mgnifie God, and the 
adiiersane plaintiue the Diuell XS96 Spenser F , Q V iv 
40 To heare the piteous beast pleading her plamtiffe cause. 

3 . Having the character of complaint; expiessivc 
of sonow, mournful, and. 

1570 E E in S^nw^'s SJuph Cal, Gen Aigt , Thcbc 
xij Aclogues, . .cyther thev be Plaintiue, or iccreatiue,. 
or Moral 2697 Drvden Vzrg Georg iv 473 IIis cateful 
Mother heard the Plaintive Sound. 1705 Addison Italy z 
Oft in the ■Winds is heaid a plaintive bound Of melaiiuioly 
Ghosts, that hover round 1784 Cowplr Task iv 479 The 
fiddle screams Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wailed 
Its wasted tones. i8fo ToArn IHghl Turkey II 242 1 bese 
songs are leated slowly to a peculiarly plamtive melody. 

4 . Comb,^ as platiitwe-echdng oAy 

X740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 48 Uhey mouinfully among 
The plaintive echoing rums iiour their streams 
Hence PlaL’utlvely aav, ; Flai ntiveness. 

X773 Melmotu tr. Cuere's De Semit Remarks X96 
The alternate plamtivenesb and boldness of hi& strain X797 
Mrs RADCLirrE Italian xi, So sweetly, so plaintively did 
the strain giow on the air x8m Jane Rownson Whitehall 
MX, Gushes of japture nnd plamtiveuess 1B7S Jowiii 
Plato (ed. 2) III 195 Thev tell you plaintively of how 
many evils thur old age is the cause 
Plai'utlesSi # (sre, p- Plaint sh. + >lbss.] 
■Without complaint , iincomplwning. 

1739 Savage Wandeier n 45 By Woe, the Soul to daring 
Action swells , By Woe, m plamtfess FaUuicc It cxclIs 
Flaiiiward (pl/'mwjid), adv [f Plain 
+ -WAM) ] Towards the plain, 
x86a Caiverley Veises ^ 7 V, Charades vi. ii, As pours 
the Amo plamward, "When lains have swollai the dykes. 

Flai'u-work, plain work. 1 . Work of a 
plain or simple kind, as distinguished fiom orna- 
mental or Taney’ work : spec plam needlework or 
sewing, as distinct from fancy work or embroidery. 

17x5 PojE 2nd BP to MUs Blount xi She went, to plain- 
work, and to jpurung biookf*. i74r-70 Lett, Ela, Carter, 
etc, <x8o8) XO, i shall . quietly nioteed m the legular track 
and unambitious exercise of hatmlebs plain work 1840 
Thackeray Pans Sk -ik,, Beatrice lihrger, She does beef- 
steaks and plain weak. 1885 Maiutal Plain Needlework 
x^ Implements requited for plain work. 

2 . Masonry See quot. 1832. 

[CX430 Freemasonry 539 The tower of Babyloyne was be 
gonne. Also playne w«ke of lymc and ston ] 1823 P. 
Nicholson fnKc/ But Id 315 Ploin-woik consists merely m 
the cleaiimg up of Us surface 1833 Eueycl, Bret. (ed. 7} V. 
677/1 Plain work isXheeven surface jiroduced on stone by the 
chisel, without the necessity of taking away more ttian the 
mere inequalities Sunk work arises from the necessity of 
chiseling or hacking away below the level smface of the 
plain work 

Flainy (pl^'ni), a [f Plain sb^i- -y.] Full 
of or characteiized liy plains 
X796 W. Taylor m Monthly Mag I 96 Forming .with its 
alluvion sand, much of the plamy peiumiula of Arabia. 
Plaisance, Flaiaontene, obb. var, Pleas- 

ANOE, PLEA8ANTO. 

II Plaifiante'ur (plgzantor). rare. [obb. F. 
plaisanteur * a Jeaster, Buffoonc, Parasite, pleasant 
fellow’ (Cotgr,), jc8t,ctc., Iplaisant 

Pleasant, merry.] A jester, a witty talker. 

X84X Db QumcBY Rhei 1862 X. 38 Polonius with his 

quibbles, could notappear a more unseasonable 
Flaise, obs. f, Plaice. Haisir, -up, -lire, 
obs. ff. Pleasube. Plalster, obs. f, Plasteb. 
Flait (pl^t, plset, plft), sb, Fornas: a, 5-6 
playte, 5-7 playt, 6 plmte, 6- plait 0 , 
5-6 pleyt(e, pleite, 7 plait. 7. 6 playght, 
pleygh.t(e, 6-7 plaight, 6-8 pleigbt. See also 
Plat sb.\ Pleat sb , Plet sb,\ Plight sb,^ [ME. 
pl^tf playtj a. OF. pleit (Burguy), later ploii 
(14th c. in Godef) fold, manner of foldmg:-late 
L. *plulumf fiom pheUnm a thing folded, neuter 
of pa. pple, of plicdre to fold. 

For this sb, amf the vb. the dictionaries generally give the 
first pronunciation above j but in living English use, the third 
IS usual m sense i, and the bccond iit sense 2 \ which amounts 
10 sabring that, as a spokn. woid piaxt is obsolete, and sup- 
plied in sense 1 by pUal<, m beiise 2 \iiyplai The first pro- 
nunciation appeals however to prevauln U S.] 

1 . A fold, crease, or wrinkle, a. A fold of doth 
or any simUar fabric, esp, a flattened fold or gather 
made by doubling the material upon itself; « 


Pleat sb, i. (Now geneially written pleat, and 
usually pronoimced (plft) even VYhen spell 
«. X4 . Foe m Wr-Wiilcker 608/35 a wrynkyl, or 
a playt 1:1440 Piomp Parti ifidja Playte of a clothe, 
pUca,phcaiwa. 1530 Paiagr. 255/2 Playte of a gowne./f^/ 
axygpChnsiis KtrU Or, t, 11, Ibair kiriilhs wer of lyn- 
komelicht, WeiHprcst witliraoiiy plaitis [rtme gains] 1570 
Levins Mamp. 203/40 Ye Playt of a cote, plica, ruga 
X687 Randolwi Afdup 40 Their stockings aie most of red 
cloth, hanging in plaits. 1736-7 ti* Neysla ‘r Trew, (1760) I 
158 The rnmiitttde of plaits in thur gowns 1814 Moorl 
New Cost. Ministers 15 Every jpucker and seam were 
made matteis of State, And a grand Household Counul was 
held on each plait ' 1830 D G. Mnuii ll Rcthites Badulor 
227 And then smootliLd down the plaits of her apion 1884 
Knight Diet toA.Sui)pl 68G/2 To change the width of 
plait, turn the nuts on the cuived screw [etc,] 

1533 FnziiERH. Iluib § 15X J hey liaiie suche pleytcs 
vpon iheyr bresies, and 1 uffes vppon theyr slttUcs,aljoue theyi 
efbowes. 1383 T. WAsiimcioN tr Nkholttys Voy iv iv. 
' ‘ ■ * ■ ’ ’ -ah twehie 


it). 

iCBsTiiArKiiiLLT/iOTV//^^^^^ gown, .111 equal 

pleils hung down Unto the lilarth 

y. xS4t Act 33 Jlen Fill, c 3 The haul clothes .shall he 
foldedcither in pleiglilesorciuiclle. 1553 IIuloj i, I’IcjgIn, 
stmts , Loke hi pUyglit. Ibtd , Playght or wi ynklc, ruga, 
7Ugosus, full of plaighics a 1586 Skim y Anad/a i {1622) 
£1 The neather pait full of pwights. 1683 Moxon Mec/t 
h xerc,, Pnniingnxiy, p 20 He laps or Folds . one jiaxt of 
It mto a Plaight. , 

b. A lolil, wimkle, or crenae in any natural 
btriictiue, c.g. in the Up, brow, or car; in the 
mlegumentb or membiams ol insects 01 plants, 
a sinuosity of a coast-line. 

1593 Daviis Immoi t. Isottl Poems (1869) 106 Thciforc these 
pUiitsand folds the sound rcsttaine, That u the lugiiii ni.iy 
more gently touch i6ox lIoiiANii Pltny 1. m'l hattuwne 
sttKm as it were ui a foUl, or plait, 01 duukc thereof. 1754 
Kicuahuson Grtwdtson IV. iv. 23 A giavi funiul young man, 
his prim mouth set in nUits, 1844 Mrs IIrownino Aonn,, 
.'tpf'Ci I 1 ■ I -I » h' \ I ^ ,, eplaitliclweeulhehiowb. 

3*6 J I %'■ It J (>• ' I s . N. kunliasulvot data hast 

heart shape leaves ofabught gtecti, with longitudinal folds 
or plaits 

J3, y, XS 74 Hyi l Ord Ikes i, Anslotle nnmeth them plciuhlctt 
01 ringed in that their Iwhcs are tleuidid wiih pleijjhts or 
rings 1647 R SxArYtTON ymxnal 244 In ili« k plcitcs ms 
hrowes are shrunk. x6s7 S. PuR( it AS Pol, hh tng Ins, 1, 111. 
6 The hinder part of their bodies is full of ringes tir pieigutb- 
0 A sinuosity or twist of nature or thai- 
acter; a quiik, a dodge, a trick; a winding, a 
hitUlcn recess: usually implying artifice or deceit. 
Obs. or m ck 

xsBg Pui rcNiiAM Kng, Poesie ni, xxiv (Arh ) 399 Opotiei 
ivatcem esse indem et simplMm, witiuml piuUc or wrinkle, 
sower in loolcc and chuilLsh in s]>ca< h. x5m B. Jokson 
Cyuthtds Rev. v. vii, .Simniicuic; without fiilds wiihmit 
pleights, without counterfeit, Kanuvs Put ops Spii. 
(1632) 124 [To] search so narroaly ali the pfaits and htddfn 
conieis of the P.ipacie. ifiai Hakywill Paimfs I ow iv. 
X44 A simple heart, , without pltiis and fukles axfifiy 
JrK, Taviair CfUtde Petrol, (1719) 123 , 1 do not desire that 
there should be any Fold, or rtexgbi, «n Corner of it luddeii 
from 'J'hee 1855 Macauiay Nest, Eng, xxi, IV.sSx Two 
characters .of which he knew all the plaits and windings. 
2 . A contexture of tlirec or more interlaced strands 


of hair, ribbon, straw, or any cord-likc suhbtance ; 
esp. a braided tress of hair, a queue or pigtail ; 
a flat band of plaited stiaw, grass, or vegetable 
fibre, for making hats, etc. (Commonly pro- 
nounced (plaet), and ofteu spelt plai : .see Plat sd,^) 
Hence ihree-, jour-, six-plail, etc. (that, ihree-a- 
plait, threesome plait, etc.) ; sin^e plait, a plait 
formed by knitting up a single string into a chain 
of loops, as in chain-stitch ; chaiti-plait. 
BnmlianplaU, plait made of dried flag firnsA, imported 
Cfom the West Indies or buuih America. Leghera pl*^U . 
sec Lsciiorn. See also Straw-yuit 
1S30 Palsor. assAi Playtes of a wunsms heer, iressesi 
ircssure, 17 ♦♦ Mary Ilautilioti m Child Ballads (1857) 
III 325 Bm in and cam the (Juceii hf-rsel, Wi' gowd plait 
on her hair. *837 H. AiNsnoRYH Cmhton 1 . aos The iich 
auburn hair is gaiherctl tii plaits at the top of the head, 
1846 M*-Cui UH.li Acc Bril, kmpt)ef,ib^) 1 . 317 Kye straw 
gruivu III Orkney lias been found pretty acU fined to serve 
as a sulistitutu for the siiaa used m Italuii filait i and the 
} manufaciuie of this straw imo plait wte tarncil tin for 
several years to a considirahle exieut. 1870 Routledge'* 
Ev, Bofs Ann, Apr. J43 The roost simple sliofteimig for all 
descriptions of small cords is th.it known to boys .is the 
single plait, but wbi(.b seaincti know .u> tlte (.ham knot. x88o 
C. R. Maxxhau Pertm hark mv, ijl They were firm- 
looking young Mows, wtanii^ their hair in hmg plaits 
dowm their backs. x8^ Pall Matt 0 , 30 Hept. 4/1 hnglish 
ladies purchasing an elegant straw liminet at the lamvre 
I ore not, perhaps, aware that the plait was made by cijildren 
i m Bedfordshire, and the straw put together at Luton. X9a< 
Westm, Gaz, 8 J uly 13/i The paper. .U cut iido strips and 
then plaited in a four- or five oeux-phut. 

b. Ndut, * Strands of rope-yarn Iwhded into 
foxes, or braided into sennit^ (Knight). 

0. Polish plail, *a matted comlition of the hair 
induced by neglect, dtrt, and pcdicnli, common in 
Poland, Lithuania, and I'artwy* {Syd, Mr, Iax,, 
' s, Y. Plica poknicay, see Fuca 1. 

x^SiR w.TvRNKithi BrU L$ia/#Hetfc»uibed 

the state of the ludr when ailmed with 
3. oUtib, and Comb,, as plaU4ikt adj. ; plait- 
dauoe, a dance h which the paitici|^8 hold 
ribbon^ wet plaited and nn|»lanad in the 
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course of their evolutions • a libbon-dance ; plait- 
net, a kind of machine-made lace; plait-stitch, 
= Plaited stitch\ plait-work, a decoiative pattern, 
of a kind frequent in ancient and mediieval art, in 
the foim of interlacing or plaited bands. 

1B87 Pall Mall G s J&n 7/1 Native dancing giils go 
thiough the well-known and mucli admired evolutions 
commonly called the * plait dance looi Lady's Reahn X 
617/1 The stitches cross in the middle, and the *pUit-like 
a])pcniance is attained 1844 G. Dood Textile Mamif vii 
239 In * fancy broad net ’ the device as well as the ground 
woik aie made at the machine In **plait-uet’ the same 
thing IS observable, and also in * taltmg-net" 190X Loiiy'i 
Realm X 6x6 ^Plait stitch 1899 Barimg-Gould Book 
West II 43 The transition from ^plaitwoik to knotwork 
took place m Italy between 563 and 774 

Plait plset, pint), V Forms see piec 
Lb , also Plat u.s, Pleat v , Plet Plight v 2 
[f Plait where see note on i^ronunciation.] 

1. iraus To fold (a woven or other fabric, etc.) > 
esj>, to fold flat, to double; to gathei in pleats ; « 
Pleat v, i, and now commonly pronounced (plit) 

*377 Langl P pi "B V 212 To bioche hem with a pak- 
neulc And plaited [v.r;' playte, plylyd,plyghted j A pkted, 
ploit] hem togyderes c 1440 Pf omp, Parv, 402/2 Playtyii, 
pltco X57* Campion Htsi Irel vi (1633) 18 With wide 
hanging sleeves playted 1714 Gay Sheplt Week Tuesday 
36 Win she with liuswifo's hand piovide thy meat, And 
cveiy Sunday morn Ihy neckcloth plait? 173a Acc» Woik* 
houses 153 Taylois are only employ’d to cut out their 
mantua's and plait them *8oa Mar Edgeworth Moral T 
(1816) 1 . xvi 130 Asked the washerwoman if she had plaited 
her cap 1824 W Irving T 'hav I t 88 [He] woie his 
shut full plaited and puffed out at the bosom 

ft GX440 Y'plcUc, 14^7 pleytid [see Piaited 1], x 6 ix 
Spceo Jlist Gt. lint vi vii h z8. 67 Wearing a kiitle 
tUei under veiy thick pleitecl 

y XS38 Elyof, Smuo it is also applyed to garmentes 
tliat aic plcyglUGcl 01 gathered vp, 155a IIuloct, Pleyght 
or folde a garment, unuo, 16x3 J, May Declar Esi Clotlrntg 
V a6 Haulng the clothes plcighted and bound together with 
thieds. 2657 Beck Uiuv Char Ivij b, To plaight 
fib. By extension, To fold, bend, double up; 
to wrinkle, knit (the blows). Obs, 

<1x440 Sir Degrev 326 Wyth schaipe exus of stelle He 
playtede here hasnetus wellc. 1570 Lcvins Manip 204/1 
To Playt a iiaylc, repltcare, 1642 Fuller Holy tfPio/, 
Si 11. IX, 8x Sonic seem fane oldci then they aie, and 
plait and set their btows m an affcclecl sadnesse 

2 . To braid or intertwine (hair, straw, rushes, 
narrow libbons, etc) so ob to ioiin a plait, band, 
on ope (PLArr sb 2) ; - Plat i, and now com- 
monly pronounced (plml). 

1582 N. T. (Rhcm,) i Pet in 3 Let it not be outwardly 
the ])laitii)g of hcarc. x6xx Binix ibid, That outward 
adorning, of plaiting the liaire x6zx Coryat Crudities 386 
TJieii haire they plait it in two very long locks that hang 
downo ouer their shouldcis halfe a yard long. Z83X Scott 
Cast Dttng. 11, The hltlc wild boy.. who used to lun about 
and plait rushes some twenty yeais ago 1841 Lane A 7 ab, 
JVis, I xaa An hour or moie 13 occupied by the process of 
plaiting the Imir 1865 Dickens Mint Fr* xi i| Little 
Margeiy . who plaited straw. 

y. xgSpGREt Ni . 6 fitf 7 i«^/i<i;x(Arb) 76 HnlockesafGpleigliled 

like the fleece of wool!. 1703 Savage Lett Anitents liii. 13s 
If thou plcightedst thy Hair with one hand, thou woulost 
be sure to handle my Purse with the other, 
b, fig* To interweave (things immaterial). 

1387-8 (see Pi ahi d 3] 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof, Si 1. 

11 3 1 When devotion is thus at liflcially plaited into houres it 
may take up mens minds in formalities Ibid v, vii 3B6 
Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled, yea 
blew away, all liis projects so curiously platted 
o. To lelt, mat. 

x87< Knight Diet Meek, Plaiititg, the interweaving of 
the ielted hairs, forming a hat-body by means of piessurc, 
motion, moisture, and heal. 

d. To make (a braid, garland, mat, etc) by 
plaiting. 

1877 A. B Edwardh Dp IVile xi 297 Plaiting mats and 
baskets of stained reeds. 

f 3 To twist, to cross (Of one or two things ) 
a. Imis. b. tnlK 

a. x6x8 in DalycH Dai ker Superst Scoil, (X834I 448 [She] 

I last the bouitdib of hir giound, and than sat duuu planing 
lir felt betuix the inorchis 

b X7 in Evans Old Ball, (X784) III, 175 The worm leapt 
up, ilu* worm leapt down, Slic plaited round the stone. 
X709 J. Robertson Agfie, Petih 340 A too quick growing 
of the j - ' • • ^ ... 


lame. 


hoofs, which plaited under his feet and made him 


Plai*ted(sceprec.),j>^/ a, [/. Plait ©.-h-ED^.] 
1 , Folded, doubled, gathered m folds , furnished 
with pleats. In this sense now generally written 
I’LKATKD. 

c 1440 Promp, Pam 402/2 Playtyd, pheatus c 1440 Pol 
Kel, 4 - L, Poeim (x866) i79/r5i What schal faniie profile h* 

§ owno y-pleite htme waitc]? 1467 itongs Costume (Peicrf 
oc.) S7 *onr short stuffede dowbletlcs and your pleytid 

f ownys. xsi» Mirr, Mag, Mmobrajps Bams/an xxv, 
'heir pleyted garmentes herewith well accorde 1732 
Bi KXKLRV Aleiphr iit $9 An English courtier, with ills 
Gothic, succinct, plaited garment, 1839 tr Lamartine s 
Trasf, East 29/x The tube covered with plaited silk, 
b. Wrinkled, conugated, fluted, striated 
?S*9„Houman 34* A playted pyller ^gatheieth dust^ 

'ghted 


if/J«rplsuted, folded i^^^ Flexur^ from the j^isk to the 
Margin. *830 Lindley Hat Syst Pot 23* The plaited 


aestivation of the corolla 1833 Rennie Aiph Angling 51 
The tail, with its peculiar fin, more or less plaited 
2 Braided, intertwined, formed into a Plait 
( j^ 2) ; interlaced, interwoven. Also Plati'bd. 

x594 Carfw Tasso (i88j) 15 Playted lockes pressing with 
cap of plate 1694 Addison Vtrg Geotg iv Misc Wks 1763 
I 22 Tho' barks or plaited willows make your hive 1830 
Tennvson Ode Memory v, A garden bower ’d close With 
plaited alleys of the trailing rose 

fiS Involved, complicated, complex Ohs 
1387-8 T UsK Test Looe i vui (Skeat) 1 43 Diligent love, 
with many playted piai&inges. 1662 Stilunofl. Ong Sacr 
111 111 § x5 (ed 3) 5x0 He left behind him such plaited 
pictures in his history 
4 Comb and special collocations, as 
adj ; plaited hair, Polish plait . see Plait 2 c; 
plaited lace ; see quot. ; plaited stitch, one of 
the stitches of worsted work 01 Berlin wool work . 
see quot. , plaited string work, a kind of fancy 
work made with small cord 01 string plaited or 
twisted into simple patterns; plaited worm, a 
fluke-worm of the family Aspidogasteridat 
1882 Caulffild & Saward Diet Needlework 394/2 
* Plaited Laces, Italy claims the first invention of these, 
and, much being made at Genoa, it was known as Genoese 
Lace, but as large quantities were also worked in Spain, . 
plaited laces also received the name of Point d’Espagne 
Ibid, Plaited Laces are made upon a pillow and with 
Bobbins, the patterns are geometrical, and open, and have 
no grounds; for common purposes tinsel is used instead of 
real gold [wire or fine ihiead] Ibid, 3t/x * Platted StiUh, 
this btitch is an imitation of the oidiiiary herringbone, and 
IS fiequently called by that name Ibid * Plaited 

Stringwork, Plaited string is a suitable woik for ladies 
with weak sight The woik makes good table mats undei 
hot dishes 1836 T. Hook G Gurttey (1850) I v. 97 , 1 soon 
came up with the eight ^plaited-tailed animals which were 
diagging (he mountain, second only m size to the Jugger- 
naut idol 


Flarter, [f. Plait v, + -eeI.] One who or 
thal which plaits 

*7SS Johnson, Platter, he that plaits 177S Adatr Amer 
Ind 433 Out weavers,, taylois, and plaiteis of Lilse hair, 
1873 ‘OuiDA* Pascarel 11 . 87 Asses laden with straw for 
the plaitei’s market on the morrow- 

Flai'ting, vbl sb, [f, Plait ©. + -ino i.] The 
action of the verb Plait , eoncr, somelhmg plaited 
[x4o6 Liit Red Bk Bristol (1900) II 76 En fullei des 
diaps come cn pleityng et rekkyng] <1x440 Promp Pant, 
402/2 Playtynge, pltiacio, xspx PuncivAr l Sp, Diet , Eh- 
gnrriamienio, pleighting,n<^of//<Lr 1681 Ciieiiiam^ 

Vade m 11 ^ 8 (1689) ii Keep them [hatrsj from entangling 
togetlier, which hindei s then right Pleighting X882 Century 
Mag, XXV 114 Crushing the limp plai tings of lace closer 
around her thioat 

b. allrtkoxalCoinb,, platting process \ plait- 

Ing-attaohment, a mechanical device attached to 
a bewing-machine, by means of which the fabric is 
pleated ; plaiting maohine, a machine for pleat- 
ing cloth or other fabrics 
1875 Knight Diet, Mech 1723/1 Of the numerous plaiting 
and tucking devices an example may be given 1876 Rock 
Text Fair, 2 Woollen stuff wt ought by the plaiting pio- 
cess without a loom 1884 Knight Did Mech Suppl 
Plaiting MaeJune Ibid, Lower the platting kuife by 
adjuiting the nut on screw F. 

Flak, plake, plakke, obs. forms of Place. 
Plakard, -ar^ -ea^de, -ert, obs ff. Placard. 
PBaill (plaen), sb [a. F. plan (1553 la tlatz.- 
Darm.) a plane (surface), also, a ground-plan, 
subbt. use of plan, plane adj., flat, plane, lothc, 
ad. ^j^pldii’tts flat (being a learned or technical 
doublet of the popular flat, Plain). 

Ill Eng the two sbs. plan and plaste divide between them 
the various senses combined m F under j^/<z».] 

I. 1 . A drawing, sketch, or diagram of any 
object, made by projection upon a flat surface, 
ufaually a horizontal plane (opp. to Elevation i i) . 
spec, {a) A drawing or diagiam showing the rela- 
tive positions of the parts of a building, or of 
any one floor of a building, as piojected upon a 
horizontal plane ifi) A map of a comparatively 
small distiict or region, as a town, etc drawn on 
a lelatively laige scale and with considerable 
detail. See also Ground-plan. 

In plan, as projected upon a horizontal plane (opp to in 
secitoii), 

[1^8 Philups • cf 4 ] X70S PuiLUPS (ed^Kersey), Plan, 


Le Blond's Gardenwg 87 Uewgnecl upon koiis or reaper, 
call’d Plans 2727 (frJ/tf) The Designs of Inigo Jones, con- 
sisting of Plans and Elevations for Public and Piivate 
Buildings . .by W Kent, with. .Additional Designs, ^27- 

S x Chambers Cycl, Plan, in architecture, 15. used for a 
raught of a building, such as it appears, or is intended lo 
appear, on the ground, shewing the extent, division, and 
distribution of its area into apaitments, TOomS| passages, etc. 

Geometrical Plan, is that wherein the solid and vacant 
parts are represented in their natuial proportion 1731 [see 
FsRSPEcnvB a, 3I. 2793 Smeaton Edy stone Z § 97 An 
exact Plan of the surrace of the rock, as reduced to an 
honrontal plane. 1833 Hersckel Asiron, vUi 244 We see 
their [(he planels’J evolutions, not m plan, but in section. 
2878 Huxlcy Physiogr s When the portion of country 
delineated is but sroSl, the sketch is generally termed a 
plan. Mod The plana of the bouse have been submitted 
to me. In an ante-room there is a plan of the tables m 
whl(^ you can find your place. 


b A diagram, table, or program, indicating the 
relations of some set of objects, or the times, 
places, etc. of some intended proceedings (e. g. a 
table of the appointments of local preacheis in 
a circuit or distiict). (Cf. 2, 3 ) 

2780 Weslly Wks (1872) XII ^ 318 You [Christopher 
Hopper] was the very person who introduced plans among 
us x8|s E. Smith Bot in Orr's Circ Sc , Syst. Nat Iliit 
1 X51 Linneean System Reference to the annexed plan will 
show that the flist eleven classes aie named according to 
the number of stamens The following tables contain a 
complete summary of the Linnsean plan of clasbification. 

2 A design according to whidi things or paits 
of a thing are, or aie to be, aiianged ; a scheme of 
arrangement ; transf disposition of parts, arrange- 
ment; a type of sUuctuie (viewed as designed) ; 
configuration (of a surface) 

1732 Pope Ess Man i 6 A migh(;y maze ! but not without 
a plan 1790 Burke Pr Rev Pref 4 A diffeient plan 
might be more fivourable to a commodious division and 
distribution of his mattei 1828 Thackebay Lei in Daily 
Noivs IS Apr (1898) 6/2 , 1 have not yet diawn out a plan 
for my slonei, but certain germs thereof are budding in my 
mind X855 W S. Dallas Zool in Otr^s Cue Sc, Syst 
Nat, Htsi I 202 Animals arecoiibtructed upon five piimary 
types 01 plans, of which all the varied forms presented by 
these creaturcb ore but modifications. 2875 Plato 

(ed 2} V 7 The plan of the Laws is moie iiregular than 
other of the writings of Plato 

3 A formulated or organized method according 
to which something is to be done; a scheme of 
action, project, design; the way in which it is 
pioposed to carry out some proceeding. Also m 
weakened sense; Method, way of proceeding. 

2706 [bee x]. 17x3 Addison Cato 111 v, 74 Remember.. Lhe 
gen'ious plan of pow’i deliver’d down From age loage, by 
your lenown’d forefathers, 1749 G Jeffreys m J Dun- 
combe Lett (1773) II. 2x3, X aumiie the execution of his 
plan, but not the plan itself. X803 Wordsw. Rob Roy's 
Gr, 38 The good old rule . . the simple plan, That they 
should take, who have the power, And they should keep 
who can 2837 Gen P. Thompson Exeic (1842) IV 229 
Change youi whole plan of campaign. . . Form yourselves 
every wheie into associations to gain knowledge which is 
powei, and to communicate it thiough the press 1853 [see 
1 b] 1892 WnsreoTf Gospel o/L^c 279 All history is in 
one sense the fulfflmont of a divine plan 

b. Plan of campaign (m Irish politics) ; sec 
Campaign 5 c. 

II. (Rendering or imitating F. planl) 

4 . a. Perspective Any one of a number of ideal 
planes perpendicular to the line of vision passing 
through the objects repic&ented in a picture, accoid- 
ing to the distances of which planes fioin the eye 
the objects are proportionately diminished, b 
Satlpture, The plane on which the figuies in a bas- 
lehef are raised above the ground, esp, one of 
seveial such planes giving more or less relief to 
different figuies in the design. 

a 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Plan (in Perspective). 2727-41 
Chamueus Cycl, 3 v. Plan, Peispective Plan, is that con- 
ducted and exhibited by degradations, or dinunut]OD& ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective 1904 Saintsbuby Hist 
Crit III 42s Toieceive and express more or less detailed 
images, and add, as it weie, not merely sttoke after stroke, 
but plan after plan, to the pictuie. b. 2^ StR J 
Reynolds Disc x (1876) 12 Making different plans in the 
same bas-relievos, 

1 5 . a « Plane 1 a Obs. 

17x3 jP/w/ Trans XXVIII 244 It is always placed upon 
the same Plan or Level with the Sprig that bears the Beny, 
tb. The surface on which anythmg stands Obs 
1723 Chambers tr Le Cleic's Treat, Archit I 8 A Base 
adds a Grace to a Column ; and., makes it stand the more 
fiimly on Its Flan 

III. 0 . aiirtb and Comb, 

178a V Knox Ess (1819) III clviii. 190 Why always 
employ a profcs’ied plan-maker? ^1839 Toad's Cycl Altai, 
V, 4s8/x The regular and plan-like manner m which the 
puhalions of the heart, take place, 1903 Academy 7 Oct 
1027/a The simple manner accepted by all plan-drawers, and 
inlelligible to all pian-ieadeis 
Plan (piten), v [f prec. sb ] 

1 . tf aiis To make a plan of (somelhing existing, 
esp. a piece of giound or a building) , to delineate 
upon 01 by means of a plan ; to plot down, laydown. 
Also, to consliuct (a plan or diagram) 
x^^Ansoiis Voy, Introd 7 Employed in drawing such 
coobts, and planning such harbours, as the ship should 
touch at 2764 in Piclon L'pool Mwnc Rec, (x886) II. 221 
Ordered that Air Eyes do plan the Corporation Estate and 
colour It. x8a8 Hutton Course Math, 1 1, 66 Set down the 
measures piopcxiy in a field-book .. and plan them after 
leturning from the field, by laying down all the lines and 
angles 1904 M R James GhosUstories Anfiq, 184 It 
occuiied to me that very few of the English preceptorics 
have ever been properly planned 
b. To naark out into divisions as in a plan or dia- 
gram (said m pass of natural structuies) nome-use, 

X83S-6 Todds Cycl Altai I 248/1 Tiie bone itself is 
planned out into small circular dimples. 

2 To make a plan of (something, esp a building, 
to be coiistrucled) ; hence, to devise, contrive, 
design (a bmlding or other material thing to be 
constnicled). 

1728 Pows Dune, 1 27a Here she plann’d th’ Imperial seat 
of Fools. 1780 G White Selbornc (185^3 ^ 1 ^*' the pavilion , 
airy, hght.aud true. x8m P Hicholson Praci. BtitU 188 
In planning a large edince, particular attention must be 
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paid to the situation of the stairs, 1B93 Courtncy m 
Academy 13 May 413/1 The gardens were planned by the 
best landscape gardenets of the day 

3 . To devise, contrive, design (sometlung to 
be done, or some action 01 proceeding to be can led 
out) ; to scheme, project, aiiange beforehand* Also 
with obj, ci , or absol* 

*737 Torn I/oi, Ej^isi n i 374 We needs will WJite 
Epistles to the King , . Be call’d to Court to plan some work 
divine 578* Miss Bukmey Cecilia v xi, Cecilia the whole 
time was planning how to take hei leave 1804 Wqrdsw 
^SJie a Phantom oj Delight* 111, A peifect Woman, 
nobly planned, To warn, to comfort, and command. x86o 
Tvnoall Glac 1. xvii, 121 We had planned an ascent of 
Monte Rojk'i together x868 FBErMAN Noi m Cotig II. x 
470 Never was a campaign moie ably planned, 
b To anange lor or include in a plan 
1899 Quillcr-Couch Shih Stars ix 75 There's a new 
pieai^er planned to the Bible Chiistiaus, down to Innis 

Planait, obs. Sc form of Planet. 

Planar (pl^mat), a Math, [ad L pldnar-ts 
(Mart, Cap.), f. pidn-um plane; cf linear,'] Be- 
longing to, situated in, or related in some my to, 
a plane Hence Flanaxity (-tje iiti), the quality 
of being planar 

1830 Cayley Coll Math Payers I 50s, I propose to term 
the family of developables treated of 111 this papei, ‘plaiiai 
developaoles ' .The developable which is tlie envelope of 
such a syslem [of n dilFeient planes] may be termed a 
‘ multiplanar developable', and in the paiticulai case of « 
being equal to unity, we have a planai developable It 
would be very desirable to have some means of ascertaining 
from the equation of a developable what the degiee of its 
* planarity ' is. 

il Flanaria(pla(ieMia). Zoo/, [mod.L. generic 
name (Muller 1776), sb. use of fena. of L. 
pldndrtus adj, (prop ' on level ground % but used 
as »* ^ flat’).] A genus of the suborder Planarida 
of tnrbeUariau worms, found m fresh or salt water 
or in moist eailh, and having a flattened form. 
Hence Plana zlaa a , belonging or related to the 
genus Planana ; 4-5 , a planarian worm, a llal- 
worm; Plauaiddan (-seridan), a, belonging to 
the suborder Planarida \ sb, a planaridan worm ; 
Planaxlform(-J'iifpJtn)di , Flaiiaxloid(-eo'nioid) 
a.t of the form of or resembling a planarian 
1819 Paniologia^ Platuiria^ in Zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes 2855 H SvBnczv^Pnnc P^ehol I iix vai 406 The 
rudimentary eye, consisting, as in the Planana^ of a few 
pigment grains beneath the integument, may be comiideted 
as simply a pait of the surface more imtable by light than 
the rest. *8^7 Wright in Edtnh Nesa Phths, Jrnl V 307 
The planarioid laiva of Hydractinia. 1658 Mayne Expos, 
Lex iPlwiarinSi^\da\2ami, 1876 tr Beficdei/sAnim Para 
sties 46 According to Agassiz, a species of Flananati lives 
ns a fiee messmate on the lower surface of the LimuUts 
*877 Huxley Atiaf. Inv, Amm iv. 182 The body takes on 
the ordinary Planauan character 1900 Daily Chi on, 30 Oct 
3/4 These Plananaas or Turbeliaiians foi the iziont part 
slay and kill as much as do then paiositic allies* 

t Flft'uary, d! Obs* [ad "L, pldndn-tts 
level, f, pldn-utn a plane*] = Planab 
1668 Wilkins Real Char 185 Compound Piguies of 
Magnitude Planary, expressible by closed Lines, J730-6 
Bailey (folio), Plemary^ of or pertaining to a plane, plain, 
even, smooth [Hence in J and mod Diets ] 

Plaaoeer, -eere, -ere, variants of Planoibb. 
PIBiUcIl (plan]), sb. Forms . 4-6 plaunche, 
(5 pUnge), 6 planolie, 6- planch, [a. F. 
planche plank, slab . see Plank ] 

1 . A plank or boaid of wood j dial, a floor. Ohs, 
exc. dial 


1390 Earl Derbys Exped, (Camden) 43 Pro factum des 
plaunches in naui 1440 J Shirley Deihe K yames (1818) 
IS He laid certayneplaunches and hurdelles over the diches 
of the diche* 1483 Ced, Anc Rec Dublin (1889) I. 364 
Suene per^n and persotiei that occupieth the said Watyr- 
baill^es planges. 1583 Stocker Civ Warres Lowe C, iii 
117 They went ouer planches, where they weie cut off fiom 
the way* 1864 Blacrmorb Clara Vaughan (187a) 40 A 
stiaiige looking individual crossed the ‘ planch * or floor to 
the fireplace where we sat x83i — Chi'isiomll v, Then 
o Sardener. let down his * planch *, over the brook. 

2 . A slab or flat plate of metal, stone, baked 
clay, etc. ; spec m Enamelling^ a slab of baked 
fire-clay used to support the work dnnng the pro- 
cess of baking* 

1578 Ti N. tr. Com W, India 233 There sawe golde in 
planches l^e brickelattes 1580 Frampton Duil!^rofll^ 
They make It in certaine small thiime planches 
x6 B3 Wheler Jonm Greece i. iB A Portic .whose curious- 
wrought Planches of Stone are supported by IVenty-four 
Counthian-Pillars Bucaniers Avter (1699) 3? The 
meal thus prepaied, they lay on planches of iron made very 

C G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser in 206/2 The 
coats are taken separately from tin covers, and placed upon 
thin planche of clay or iron, chalked over, and gradually 

Se “ * ’’"y 

3 . A flat iron shoe for a mule. 

187s in Knight Did Meclu 1890 in Cent, Diet, 

4 . Comb, planoh-nail a* Planohee naiL 

1350 in Riley Mem, (z868) 262, 12,000 dc plaunche* 

tmauch, V. Obs, Also 6 plaurtohe. [f 
Planch sb,, or a. obs* F, planche-r ‘ to plauke • 
to floore with plankes: to seele, or close, with 


boords’ (Cotgr Plank] trans. To form 

of planks, floor or cover with planks* 

C1S16 in WiUis & Claik Cambridge (i886) II 24s For 
planchyng wyth thylc Lords the Paotiye 1623 Cocklram, 
Cotabulate, to planch* 1723 Borlasl in Edin Rev (Re- 
ference wanting) [A lequest] that the hall of the Mount 
may be planched foe dancing 

D. trans/. To clap on (something broad and 
flat) 

IS7S Gamm Gurton i », The next 1 eined> e Is to plaunche 
on a piece as brode as thy cap 
Hence f Planched ppl a, made of or coveied 
with boards , boarded. 

*603 SiiAKS Meas foi M iv 1 30 And to that Viiieyaiil 
is a planched gate. That makes his opening with this biggtr 
Key, 16x4 (jorgcs tr Lucan i j8 Yet, with his Iioofefa, 
doth beat and lent The planched fiooie. 

t Fla'nclx-'board. Obs, [f. Planch sb, + 
Boaud ] *= Plank-boabd. 

*394 in Archaeologta XXIV 307 Materiem mo walplates 
et hemes, et plaundiborde et plegges 1525 Xd Berncus 
EfOiss II civil [elm ] 43a 1 he great table of Mai ble .was 
made leiigai with a gieat plaunche borde of Oke 1551 
I/w Ch Goods Sitney 124 For cc of planche bouidc at 
VIS theeffoote 

Planclier (pla*nJoj), sb, Obs, or dial. Also 

5 plaunchere, plavmcher, 5-7 plauucher, 7 
planchier, plainshor, plencher, -sher, 7-8 
planohere, 8 -eer. Also with suflix-change ; 5 
pla(ii)noliour, -e, -sohour, playnohour, -shore, 

6 planscheour, -seourj 5 planshar, -e, 7 
plonchard. See also PLANCiEit (Flanbbueab) 
[a. OF, planchei, -ter (12th c. in Xittre) planking, 
floor, ceding, deiivative of plattche Planoh sb ] 

fl. A wooden plank, a board; also colleUively, 
planking, boarding. Obs 

01400 Maundev. (Roxh) XI. 47 Oner bekk lay pe tieu 
))at pe haly Crosse was made off, fen a plaunchouie to men 
at gang on ouer jmt bekk. 1408 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III 
137 Item et m j loda planchourc cmp. pro staiuo, Ss, 1447-8 
Durham Acc i?9/fr(SuL tees) 236 Inxxvndclezplaynshoiez 
empt a 1490 Botonlk /tin, (1778) 289 Ad inetain uiuus 
iflanchei de nrboie 1552 IIui oli, 'Pls\wachGr,piaiica. x6oi 
Dolman La Prunaua, Pr, Acad (1618) HI 754 The 
Almigluie laide the planchersof his high chambers ainongbt 
the waters. 1627 tr Bacoii^sLi/eff Deoihix^^x) 8 A& it ih in . 
Beames and Planchets of Houses, which at first lay close 
together, but after they are dried, gave, s^ao W, Gi/i&on 
Diet Horses vi (cd, 3) 91 The floor may eithei be made of 
Plancheib of Oak, or bnioothly paved, 

2 . A floor {dial^ 01 plalfoun [phsl) of planks 
or boaids. Also fig 

1449 Poston Lett 1 83 They ben scarse kne hey fro the 
plawncher 1587 Harrison Ettgland iii. 11* (1878) u, x6 
Heareb whose skins are by cusiome and pnuilege rescnied 
to coucr those planchers wherevpon tlicir priests doo stand 
at Masse X587 Golding DeMoi my (1592) 93 The earth 
being as a flooic or plancher to go upon, 1607 Harkiiaiu 
Caval, V (1617) 3 Now for the Plauncherb of your Stable, 
they should bee of the best hart of Oke that can be gotten. 
*73S Phil, Trans XU. 543 They make a Plancher, strong 
enough, soiaetimeh, to bear the Weight of whole Aimtcs 
ppsiiig over the Baltic. axSag Forby Voc, E, Auglia, 
Plancher, a boarded floor, 

t b An upper ^ floor’ or story. Ohs, 

15*3 Ld Berncrs FroUs I, cccc. 69s There was nothyng 
but a poore hall, .and aboue a stnale plancher, Eind a ladder 
of viL steppes to mount vpon x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo*s 4 /rlca 
III x 8 s Iheir castles and villages arc very homely built 
without any plancher or sloiies. 

+ 0. A wooden inner roof, or ceiling, etc. Obs 
x^x Hollybusii Horn Apoih 19 Let hym..hang ouer 
them a.. tent cloth tied to the roofe or plancher. x62X 
Knollss HisU Turks 1303 The planchard was guilt, the 
wals enameled with flowers. 

1 3. « Planciee. Obs, 

1564-5 Abp Parker Corr (Parker Soc ) 231 As for either 
chtmneyii or plancher to be at this time bullded, foe that it 
may amount to excessive charge, ye may spare that cost. 
>«*3-39 Jones in Leom Palladio's Archti (1742) 11, 
43 Ihe Projection of the Planchere, x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iir, xoz/a Planchier is a great round out swelling, 
Mtween pth^ smaltei mouldings. 1703 Moxon Meek, 
Aarerc. 267 Corona, or Plancheer. 17*8 R. Morris Ess, 
Anc A? chit, S4 The Ovolo.,is hid m the Cavity under the 
Planchem 

4 , Anat, * The inferior wall or boundary of 

a cavity *♦ x88a in Ogilvie (Annandale). 

5 . Comb, tplanoher-nail, a flooring-nail. 

X416-67 m Rogers Agrtc, d* Prices III. 447-53 1480-1 

Duihani Acc, Rolls {S\ixtees) 96 m^jiIec stanebrod et m'c 
play^hournale, 1496 Acc, Ld, High Treas, Scot, I. 
294 nj,® planschour nabs. 15x5 lRd,V, xx For thre 
hundreth planchoiir nalis, vj s. Ibid. X8 For dur naill, plan- 
sMui nsul , and windo naill. x6xx Rates Outward. (Jam.), 
Nailles called plensher nailes the thousand, jii.4 vi,s, viuA, 
at^ ^he'imnder^ ^ 4® 5*0^ 500 plendher naills 

tPla*uciier, a?. Obs, [f* Plancher jA] irons. 
To floor, cover, or lay with boards; to board, 
plank. Hence Plaaiohered ppl, a,, boarded* 
floored ; Pla nolieriiig vbl, sb., flooringf. 

1438 in Wllib fk. Clark Cambridge (1886) I. it [Carpenters 
are working at] plancheryng c 1440 Promp, Parv, 404/x 
Plawnchetyd, 1497-8 Dvihatn Acc, Rolls 

j! f planshoryng et nalyng ibidem xsx 6 in 
Willis & Clark Cambrtd^(im) II.244 Al^ shall plancher 
ml the chwbers,. wyth goode and abylbootdeof oke. 1563 
(15^51 *3ab,Towres were plauncherd, and 
battlements and portcolyses of timber set up. 1630 Horn 
inner-roof is ^ncherd j 
witu board, or arched. 1691 Aar. Sancropt Lei, m D'Oyly ; 


Life (i82x) II 16 We have a winter's woik still to do . in 
paving and planchermg, and plahteiing &.c 

f Pla*nehery, Obs, lare [f. Plancher: see 
-EBY.] Planking, flooiiinj. ImiwoL altnb, 

1519 Inv, in Rye Cromer (1889) 158, 13 paiclos Lords and 
5 looKii for windows zs ^d , all old piatiLhcry Lords as, 

Plancliet (pla*nJfot)* [dim. of Planch . sec 
-ET and cf next ] 

1 . The plain disk of metal of winch a com is 
made , a coin-blank. 

i6xx Coi GR , Plane, a coping, planclict, 01 plate of muitall 
readie to be si imped on, or eoyned 1M4 Puiscii 1 v Wakl- 
iiELU Menial Impiav (1801) I 136 To cut out .is many 
planchets or cixcuUr pieces of metal 1879 11 * Pjullii's 
Koteson Coins 8 In many instances the coin conuineil only 
a portion of the device, the rest having failed to reach the 
planchet 

2 A small board used in brick-making : 
Pallet sb,^ 3 b. 

1764 Croklr. etc Did Arls!i,y Drick,Makttig,Ap\MLhQt, 
or small board, used by the peisoii whocairics the bricks oi 
tilc^ from the moulder to the diytng beds. 

Plancliette (plmnJeT, l| ) »iruijg*t). [a, V.pia/i- 
cheite bmall board, dim. ai planche X’lank ] 

1 'A small plank or board’ (viimmoucls DiU, 
Trade 1S58). 

2 An instrument, invented about 1855, used 
investigation of automatism and other pbyolucal 
phenomena, conbistiiig of a small boaul, generally 
ncarl-shaixid, supported by two casloia and a 
vertical pencil, which, when one or more jierbons 
icbt then fingcts lightly on the boani, is said to 
trace lines or letters, and oven to write sentences, 
witliout conscious direction or effort* 

x86o A ll J \ar Round No. 66, 37a I.ikt the effusions of all 
the self-deluding users of the pUnchctlc. 1879 O. W. 
lloLMt s Sthiiol boy 19 1 he tiiunt gnosc-quill ttavulUiig like 
I’iaiichutic xB^ Daily Ndvs 3 Alar 6/x For nine ycsirs 
he toyed with the pUuicluliit the tunicd t.ibles, in short 
used the fiirnihar, hanky-panky means of coiiiinunicatioii 
with the unseen world. 

3 . < A circumferentor (Kimmonds //tVA Trade/) 
Fla-ncMiig*, vhl, sb, [f. Planch v, 4- -ino ij 
The action of the vb. Planch ; laying of a floor* 
b. concr. Planks collectively, planking, boarding : 
esp, flooring, dial, 

rx6oo Nouuen A/rc. Rrlt,^ Comw, (1748) 59 Her water 
pypes. .arc cutt upjtheCuueringelcad gone, thv Plnnchingcs 
ruimn* 1602 Cakuw Cornwall 53 'I'o plant tUcir liouses 
lowe to couer their pUiichiugs with earth. Ibui, 66 b, 
Low thatched roofes, few partiltons, m plaitehings nr ulasse 
wuidows,andscarcely any chinimes, other then a hole in the 
wall to let out the smoke. 1706 Ihiiuirs, Pla/hhiMgf (in 
Carpenters Work) a laying the Floors of a Building. t88o 
Mrs. Parr Adam ^ I\vc xxmi{. 454 If I thought that 'twos 
you WAS the c.iube of it, Td seat out yer brains on the 
planchui x8B6 Ki woKiiiv W.Soincrsd Wot tM,, Plant Am, 
the board of the floor, J Vant/uMdroard, floormg-lHWrd. 

c Comb. Plamohing-nail, plemslxlixg-nail 
(erron. p/emsktng-nai/), a flooring-Hail. 

[1365 m Rogem Agne, ^ Prttcs 1 1 * 479/1 Planchtng-navls 1 
1825 jAMirsaN, PUnshing-iiail* (Heneein.SiinintmdK, Knight ) 
x882 Ocilv ir (Annandale) Plcnishmg-nail (Ueiice in tcnl, 
iJ/cA, Funk's Stand, Diet,) 

Pla’iiohment. (/,S, diat, [f* Planck v, + 
-mentJ Boarding ; spec, ceiling* 

189* Jrul, Amer.Folkdorc No. 13 Planthmcnlt ceiling. 
Now seldom heard. An old woman sa>s: * The roof wets 
so, 1 m afraid the plonchment'U fall 

Plaucier (plsensi^'r). Also 7 -eere, 8 -ere, 

9 -eer. [ad, OF. or obs, F, jplancier^ collateral 
fomoiplanchien see Plancher.] The under side 
of the corona of a cornice. 


1664 Evelyn tr, Freart's Archil, etc* 138 The under part of 
the Roofs of these Corona's • are by our Artints call'd 
Pla^etres, 1704 J. Harris Lex, Ttchn, I, P/atuere, in 
Aruhitecture, is the Under part of the Roof of the Corona; 
which IV the Superior part of the Corntee between two 
Cymatiums. 1827 AiACKSN/nt Ifisl, JVewtostU I* 308 ITie 

S lanceer is oniamentid wUIi sevcndcafed patera:* x886 
^ L T. Rooin&on in Art 7 rnl, $i/i Of timW conttruction, 
St Jthe ceding] has a flat ptancecr about one'Sixth of the whole 
width of the room, extending all round it t this i<« tralxmted 
by large lieams.. From this projecting plonceer a iiauelled 
tambour rises to a higher plane. 

Plane (pl«?in), Also 5 -^ playn, 6 pl&ine. 
[a. 'F,plam^ earlier OV,flasfU ( 14 th c.) L. /At* 
tanus, a. Gr, irAdToj/ov the Oriental Plane, f. ithsirh 
brood, because of its broad leaves*] 

1* A tree of the genus PlaianuSf comprising lofty 
spreading trees, with broad angular jpalmately-r 
lobed leaves, and bark which scales off in irA-guIar 
patches ; orig, and esp, P. orteniedis^ the Oriental 
Plane, a native of Persia and the Levant, commonly 
planted as an ornamental tree in European and 
iiritish parks, town avenues, and squares, etc*; also 
F, occidanlaliSf the Occidental or Virginian X’lane 
or Buttonwood* 

P.orienialu^Hm introduced into England shortly a xs<w: 
see Turner Herbal 11. 051 ami ouot. av* Plsme4fee. P, 
ocddonialis was brought from Virginia by Tradescant 
shortly « 1640: see PAitKOisoii Thuti, Bot, (1640) 1427* 
laga Wy<xw Och, XXX, 37 Thonna Jacob liucynge green 
popd and of almandexs, and m partt vn- 

^ei^e b«n. *398 Trsvisa Sartk, mP, k, xva, exix, 
(ToUe^^^iaHspI^ is a ooldetmaAd a drysr and he 
lettes >ensf hiSe^ in tiooi ttieibs* fX 4 i» Prwmp* Parp, 



PLANE. 


PLANE. 


<|oa/2 Plane, tre, flaicaws js^ SyLvrsTCR Du Sarias, 
II 1 I. JS/ieu 517 Anon he wnlketh in a level! lane On 
eyther side beset with shady Plane. 1697 Dryden Vtrg- 
Georg' IV, st 6 With spreading Planes he made a cool Retreat, 
To shade good Fellows fiom the Summer's Heat. 1785 
Martyn JSomeeau's £ot. xxvui (i7a«|.) 442 Their leaves ,in 
the Eastern or Asiatic Plane are palmate j and in the Occi- 
dental or Virginian, lobate. 1791 Gilpin Forest Scenery I. 
48 Two noble trees of the same kind, both naturalized in 
England—thoftom diflerent extremes of the globe— the occi- 
dental and the ouental plane. 1863 Mary Howitt tr, F, 
Ft enter's Greece 1 11 50 The plane seems to be the most 
splendid tree of Gieece 

2 , In Scotland and the north of England applied 
to the species of maple commonly called 'syca- 
more ’ (Aeer Pseiidoplatanus)^ the leaves of which 
resemble those of Plaianus Also called False^ 
Mock^ or Scotch Plane (see Plane-tbeb b). 

frw8 seePLANCiREcb] x8 J.WirsoM The Plane’s 
thick head mid burning day suspends Impenetrable shade 
bees humming pom O'er the broad balmy leaves, and suck 
the flower 187s W M«Ilwraith Guide Wtgtownshtre 18 
'I'hesc contiast iheir foliage with that of the b^cottish fii and 
the plane. 

1 3. Eiioneously for Pmntatn’. 

i 656 T. Davics Fist CariUy Isks 51 There grow in all 
these Islands . great Reeds, spongy within, . They are 
commonly called llanana-tiees, or Planes. 

4 aiUib, and Comb, as plane-leaf, (See also 

PXjANE tbec.) 

1387 Trevisa Iltgden (Rolls) I 187 Arcadia . is i-schape 
as IS a plane Icef [velut foUuni\ 

Plane (pl^*n), cbp Also 6-7 playne, plame, 
7-8 plain, [a. F. plane {planfze, 15th c. m Littid), 
altered, under the influence of the vb. planer lo 
plane, from earlier OF. platne (14th c.) late L. 
pldna a plane, f. pldndre to plane. 

In OF., L, pland're gvivo icgularly/Ar^w^, while/f<f*«fli^ 
gave 01 ig. flainSt but by levelling this became j^lane L. 

gave but under the influence of the 

vb„ as name of llie plaining-tool, this was changed to planed 

1 , A tool resembling a plasteier’s trowel, used 
by plumbers, bricklayers, etc., for smoothing the 
surface of sand, or clay m a mould, etc. 

13^-50 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees] 550 In uno Ladil 
ferri, uno Plane, et aliis instrumentis pro oflicio plumbatii, 
emplis, ijs vd Ibid 397 In cusiodia Plumbani, 

ij planys 1533 T Wilson Rhet 83 b, The Carpenter hath 
his .Squyre, hi*» Rule, and his plummet . The Mason his 
Foimci, and Ins Plaine I1567, x^o plane) x688 R. PIolmc 
Armoury nr. 326/1 The (Plummci'sl Plaine is a flatpeece of 
lhass or Copper with an handle, .with this Instiument the 
Sand in the biame is smoothed. 

2 . A tool, used by carpenters and others, for 
levelling down and smoothing the smfacc of wood- 
work by paring shavings from it. 

It consists of a fmme or stoch of wood or metal, with a 
smooth base or sole (flat, convex, or concave, according to 
the nature of the work) which slides over the surface of the 
wood, and a steel blade {plane iron or bif) set m it at an 
angle or pikh (varying according to the hardness of the 
wood to be operated on) so that its edge projects slightly 
through a slit or manih in the sole ; made in very vaiioiis 
shapes and si/es, and usually provided with a handle fixed 
to the top of the stock. Abo a similar tool for smoothing the 
surface of soft metal 

£1440 Promp Paru, 402/2 Plane, instiument {H ^P to 
makyn pleyn), l&oiga 1530 Palsgr 235/2 Plane an mstiu- 
ment for joyners, Platte^ robot 1576 Rit/imond Wilk 
(Surtees) 261 Towc playnes, ij cheselis, one handsawe, ij 
pcrccr bills, 11 goiirges, i) fyles 1674 Owpn Holy Spmi 
(1693) 23a To hew a Block with Axes, and smooth it with 
Planes, x6o8 Phil, 'J tans, XX. 274 With an Instmmept 
like our Plain, [they] Shave it as fine as they Please 1796 
Monsn Amer Geog I 757 Tlieir chissels plains and 
wimbles. 1872 Yfats Teehn, IM. Comm 247 An assort- 
ment of moie than 200 varieties of planes was displayed at 
the Great Exhibition 

b. With qualifying words, denoting various 
kinds used for different purposes ; 

as Brncii plattSf Com pass >,» Dovetail-/ , Fork-s/^^/ , 
Ile/ , Jack-pi ane, Jointer;/ , maich-p (Match^ ),Moui d- 
ing-/ , Oorc / , Over 0 PanpiM, Plouoip/., Rebate/ , 
ScAi 1 BOARD/., Strike block/,, Too 1 11/ , Trying-/,, etc. . 
see these woids Also, concave plane , seequot. 1874, 
hollow-plane, a plane with a convex sole, used for planing 
concave or hollow woodwork ,* long plane (seequot, 1875} ; 
round or rounding-plane, a lound-soled plane used in 
making rounded woi k, as beading, stair-iails, etc. ; smooth- 
ing plane sec quot X823. 

1703 Moxom hlech, Exerc 73 Planes in use amongst 
Joyners, called Molding-planes , as .the Hollow 18*3 
P Ni( iioLsoN Ptact, Bmld 245 The Long Plane is the 
tliirJ plane made use of in facing a piece of stuff Ihd,^ 
The Smoothing Plane is the last plane which is made use 
of in giving the utmost degiee of smoothness to the surface 
1874 Knight Diet Mech, 604 Concave Platte^ a compass- 
plane for smoothing cuived surfaces 1875 Ibid 1113 
Ilollfm-plane^ a molding-plane with a convex sole. A 
round sole Ibid 1217 yotnePspianCy a bench-plane 

for facing and matching boards. Ibid 1350 Lompla.net 
a joiner’s plane used when apiece of stuff is to be ptoned up 
very straight. It is 2 feet 3 inches long xSpa Daily News 
26 Jan. 3^ They are taught skilfully to use the jack plane, 
the trying-plane, the smoothing plane, hand saw, tenon 
saw, and W saw. , , . 

B. attrib. and Comb,^ as plane-maker \ 
ax ** Chip-ax {obs ,) ; plane-bit *= plane-iron ; 

^ plane-guide, 'an adjustable attachment to a 
plane-stock, used lu bevelling the edges of boards’ 
(Ogilvie) , plane-iron, the cutting-iron of a plane ; 
plane-stock, the stock or body of a plane (see a). 

x6ii COTOR., Aiseeaifi a Chip axe, or one-handed *plane- 


axe, wherewith Carpenters hew their timber smooth 1875 
Knight Dicf Meck,^ *Plane-lfiit the cutter of a phane; 
generally termed the 1383 Rates of Customs 
D vijb, *Plane Irons for Carpenters the dozen xii^. 1831 
J Holland Manuf, Metal 1, 331 In the manufacture of 
the lighter sorts of edge-tools, and especially in plane-iious 
x8oo New Atm, Direct, Land 108 Higgs, James, "“Plane- 
maker, 8 Little College-street, Westminster, xBxg J Smith 
Panorama Sc ^ Art 1, 3Z Experienced plane-makers 
use files to smooth their wood-work x6xx-xs Knaresb 
Wills (Surtees) II. 34 Three playnes and n *playne stockes 
1703 Moxon Mech Exerc 218, I . , make a Plain-Stock 
wtfi my intended Molding on the Sole of it 1875 Sir T. 
Trueston Fret Cutting 83 Lay the edge of the plane-stock 
occasionally across the board in vinous parts 

Plane (pl^'n), [ad, L. plhn-wn a flat 
surface, sb. use of neut. sing of planus adj., flat, 
introduced m I7tii c. to express the geometncal 
and allied uses, which had been from the i6thc. 
(and were often down lo the i8tb) expressed by 
the historical form Plain. In F. plan had been 
similarly introduced c 1 550. Cf. Plane a,J 
1 . a. A plane super fiaes; in a surface such 
that every straight line joining any two points m it 
lies wholly in it, or such that the intersection of two 
such surfaces is always a straight line ; the simplest 
kind of geometrical surface, corresponding among 
surfaces to the straight line among lines. Hence, 
in general use, An imaginary superficies of this 
kind in which points or lines in material bodies 
he ; esp. a horizontal plane of such a kind, a level, 
as m ' clouds at various planes of elevation '. 

Offen (e<;p in scientific use) with of, denoting the plane in 
which a particular figure, etc. is situated, or in or on which 
some process takes place; e. g the plane of a circle, ellipse, 
etc., of the ecliptic, the equator, the horizon, a planet's 
orbit, a plane of denudation, of freezing, etc.; plane of 
projection, a plane upon which points, lines, or figures are 
projected (bee also below) Also with defining odjs, as 
cyclic plane, diagonal p, diametral /., osculating p jpolar 
/., tangent p , vertical p , etc. . see these words. 

[1570 see Plain 1 4n ] 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 
156 This doth happen when the axis of the visive cones, 
diffused from the object, fall not upon the same plane 1636 
ti Hobbes' Elem Philos (1839) 179 A plane or a plane 
superficies, is that which is described by a stiait line so 
moved, that all the several points thereof describe seveial 
strait lines 1665 G Havers P, della Valle's Trav E, 
hid, 183 The pavement of the porch was also something 
rais’d above the plane of the Court. Z7XS tr Gregory's 
Asirott I 92 The Intersection of the Plane of any Planet, 
with the Plane of the Eaith’s Orbit, is the Line of the Nodes 
of that Planet 1763 A Dickson Treat Agnc ii v (ed 2) 
171 The plane of the beam must be so fai raised above the 
plane of the head, that, when the plough is going at its 
proper depth, the beam may not be incommoded by any 
thing on the surface 1796 H Hunter tr. Si, Pierre's Stita 
Nat, (1799) II 276 The mists, dispeised through the air, 
repeated on different planes the lustre of his rays in rainbows 
of purple, and parhelions of darzlmg radiance. x8is J 
Smith Panorama Sc ^ Art I 563 These satellites move in 
a plane nearly perpendicular to the plane of the planet's 
01 bit, and contiary to the older of the signs 1853 Sir H 
Douglas Mtlii Bridges (ed 3) 278 A cable ^should he 
stretched across the iiver, on each side of the biidge, in the 
plane of its floor x86o Tyndall Glaciers 11 § xx, I re- 
quested Mr Hast to fix two stakes in the same vertical 
plane, &c 1867 Denison Astron, without Math 38 The 
equinoctial points, where the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic Cl OSS each other areof great impoi tancein astronomy. 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot.BB The guard-cells may, 
when mature, he in one plane with those of the epidermis. 

b. A material smface (approximately) of this 
nature ; a flat or level surface of a material body, 
(In quot. 1796 « flatness of surface ) Inclined 
plane ; see Inclined ppl a. i. True plane ; see 
quot. 1875. 

[1S7Z see Plain j^.‘4b ] 1715 Cheyne Philos Princ, 
Rehg I 8 Did not the Ruggedness of the Plane, on which 
they move, stop their Motion. 2796 C. Marshall Garden 
XI (1813) 232 Too much plane is to be guaided against 
1823 F Clissold Ascent Mi. Blanc tx A precipitous 
declivity, which shelved down, .in one plane of smooth 
lock, to the depth of 1000 feet 1837 wiiewfll Hist 
Induct Sc (1857) I The nioperty of the inclined 
plane. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech 1725/1 A ‘true plane 
IS a gage or test of flatness. The ‘true planes exhibited 
by Whitworth at the Pans Exposition were polished 
metallic surfaces of 100 inches area... The eirox is said not 
to have exceeded the millionth of an inch 1885-^4 R. 
Bridges Eros ^ Psyche Jan. iv, Poising the ciystal boal 
with fearful heed, Her eyes at watch upon the steadied 


^ c. Dialling, The plane surface (vertical, hori- 
zontal, or inclined) on which a dial is diawn ; the 
surface of a dial, upon which the shadow falls. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron* ^ Geog, (ed 3) v. 1^7 Of the 
several Kinds of Dyal Plains , A Plane in Dyallmg is that 
flat whereon a Dyal is described 1703 — Exerc 
31X The South Erect Plane, declining more or less towaids 
the East or West. 1787-51 Chambers Cycl s v. Dialling, 
d. Perspective, 

Directing plane see Directing ///. a. Geometrical 
plane, a plane parallel to the horizon below the line of sight, 
on which the object is supposed to be situated. Hon- 
zontal plane, a plane parallel to the horizon and passing 
through the eye of the spectator, Objeciive, original, or 
primitive plane, any plane situated in the object itself. 
Perspective plane, a transparent plane, usually perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, supposed to be interposed between the 
object and the eye, and intersected by straight lines passing 
from one to the other, which determine the points of the 
drawing * also called plane of dekneation or plane of the 


picture (which terms may also be applied to the actual 
surface on which the di awing is made). Veriual plane, 
a plane perpendicular to the horizon, passing through the 
eye of the spectator, and intersecting the perspective plane 
at right angles 

X704 J. Harris Zsr. Teehn T, Plane Geometrical,.. Hon- 
zontal. Vertical. 1815 J SmTHPanotantaSc Aril\ 
708 The situation of the eye , must he laid down upon the 
paper, on which the perspective drawing of an object is to 
he made, unless we propose to look at the object itself as 
through a transparent plane iSag P. Nicholson Pract 
Build 540 A primitive plane is that which contains a point, 
a line, or a plane surface, of a given object 1871 Dicksfc 
Perspective ca Properly speaking the transparent plane 
should he unaeistood to mean that vertical plane which is 
always assumed to be interposed between the spectator and 
the object to be represented .On the othei hand, by the 
plane of the picture, which is frequently termed the plane of 
delineation, is meant the surface on which the peispective 
drawing is made xBy8 Abney Phoiogr (1881) 244 One of 
the essential suppositions of perspective is, that the picture 
plane should he ve> tical and the line of sight hoijzontal, 
e Optics, 

Focal plane see Focal 3, Plane of the horepier* see 
quot 1704. Plane of incidence see Incidence 4. Plane 
of polarization, m polarized light, the plane which passes 
through the incident my and the (lefiected or lefmcted) 
polarized ray, and is perpendicular to the plane of vibration 
of the ether in the polarized ray. Plane of reflection^ of 
refraction, the plane passing through the reflected 01 re- 
fracted ray and the normal to the surface (which always 
coincides with the plane of incidence) 

^ 1704 J. Harris Lex Teehn I, Plane of the Horopter, , 
is that which passeth thro’ the Horopter, and is perpendicu- 
lar to tiie Plane of the two Optical Axes, Ihd,, Plane of 
Reflection, of ReFi action X831 Brewster Optics i, s The 
plane in which these two lines lie, is called the plane of 
incidence, or the plane of reflexion. Ibid xviii 150 A beam 
of common light consists of two beams of polaiised light 
whose planes of polarisation or whose diameters of similai 
properties are at right angles to one another. 1865 Watts 
Diet Chem HI 653 The plane in which a polarised lay is 
most easily reflected is called the plane ot^ polansation , it 
coincides with the plane of reflection (or of incidence). 

f. Cryst, and Mm, Each of the natural faces of 
a crystal , also, an imaginary plane suiface related 
to these in some way. 

Plane of cleavage (or cleavage plane), composition p, 
diametral p,, lateral p , terminal p , twinning p* • see these 
words 

x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1 . 225 This salt has the foim of 
a pi ism of six planes, terminated by pyramids with six faces. 
X805-X7 R. Jameson Qhar, Min, (ed. 3) 164 These planes 
would pass at the same time through the equilateral tri- 
angles 1823 H J Brooke Intiod, Csysiailogr 3 The 
planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their corre- 
sponding edges are proportional, and their coriesponding 
angles equal 1830 Kater & Lardnpr Mech.w 15 Theie 
aie certain planes called planes of cleavage, in the directions 
of which natuial crystals are easily divided. 2883 EncycL 
Brti XVI 347/1 The external planes of a crystal are called 
its ' natural planes ’ ; the flat sui faces obtained by splitting 
a crystal are called its ' cleavage planes '. 

g. Ancd Any one of certain imaginary plane 
surfaces used as standards of reference for the 


positions of bodily oigans, or (in Craniometry) 
of parts of the skull 

e g edveolo-eondykan plane, horizontal /, of Camper, 
plane (f mastication, median p , nuchal /., occipital p , 
palatine p of Barclay, sagittal p , temporal / , etc see 
these woi ds, and quot 2895 

X830 R Knox Btclard's Anai 30 Their organs of sensa- 
tion and motion are disposed in pans on the two sides of an 
axis, or a median plane 1895 Syd Soc Lex , Plane occi- 
pital, Cramom , teim for that part of the external surface 
of the sgtiama otcipiin which lies above the superior curved 
line. Ibid, P[lane^ of body, certain imaginary plane 
surfaces used in Anatomy as standards of reference in 
describing the portions [? positions] and relations of orrans. 
Theie aie five such planes drawn as tangents to the surfaces 
of the body, namely, an anterioi, a posterior, an inferior, 
and two lateral planes. P of mastication, Cramom , that 
plane which forms a tangent with the masticatory surface 
of the uppei teeth (Barclay ) P , palatine, of Barclay 
{Cfcunom ),that plane which forms a tangent with the pala- 
tine arch, diawn along the middle line, 
h. Poritf, 

Plane of comparison, a houzontal plane passing: through 
the highest or lowest part of a foi tification or its site P, 
^ defilade, a plane passing through the intenor crest or the 
highest point of a work, and parallel to the plane of site 
P, of site, or regulating p , a plane coinciding approxi- 
mately With that of the ground occupied by a work, 
x834-'47 j S Macaulay Field Foritf (1851) 283 A hori- 
zontal plane supposed to pass below, or ten yards above all 
the ground contained in the plan, and which is called the 
plane of comparison Ibid 289 T he plana of site, or regu- 
lating plane Ibid 295 Suppose those five points are le* 
quired to be placed in the same plane of defilade, or the five 
cone&pondmg points of the sub-ciests in the same plane of 
site, tangent to the exterior surface 
f 2. Plan sb, i, Ohs, [Cf. F. plan «= plane 
and plan.] 

1639 in Heaine Collect (O H.S) III 129 He drew the 
Planes of them. 1682 Whbler Greece \ 33 Signior 

Marmero hath given a Plane of the old City. 1693 Pans 
Rel, Bait Landen 24 The Plane of the Battel X706 
Phillips, Plane qx Plan, (in Fortification) a Draught repre- 
seating a Work as it would appear on the plain Field, were 
It cut off level with the Ground See Ichnography 
8. M%ntng, Any mam road in a mine, inclined 
or level, along which coal, etc, is conveyed in cars 
or trucks. 

1877 Burroughs Taxation 137 Machinery for loising cars 
up the planes i88x Raymond Mining Gloss , Plane, an 
incline, with tracks, upon which materials are raised m cars 
by means of a stationary engine, or are lowered by gravity. 



PLANEE. 


PLANE. 

1890 Datfy News 14 Nov. 3/4 The importance of travelling 
roMs distinct from engine planes was fully recognised, and 
it was agreed that in all collieries where theie are engine 
planes, travelling roads should be made for the safety of the 
men , . 

4.7?^. (from a horizontal plane in sense i) in 
refeience to immaterial things, as thought, know- 
ledge, moral qualities, social rank, etc. ; Higher 
or lower level, grade, degree. (In quot 1850, a 
metaphor from an inclined plane.) 

1850 Grotc Greece 11. Ivi. VII, 160 ThucydidSs, just 
before he gets upon the plane of this descending progress, 
makes a halt, 1873 M Arnold Lxt d Dogma (1876) 154 
'i’hey are on altogether another plane from Jesus 1875 
H C. Wood 7 he* a^. (1B79) 649 Evidently the organism was 
constructed to lun upon a certain plane of heat. 1885 
Clodd Jlfyt/is 4 Dr. 1 11 18 The superstitious man is on the 
same plane as the savage 

I* Plane, Oh. rare^K [f Plane v 2] An 
act of * planing’, i.e. soaring with the wings 
extended and motionless. 

1622 Drayton Pcly-clh. xx 16 Which when the Falkoner 
sees, that scarce one plane they make 

Plane (ple*n), a. [ad. L. pl&n-us flat, level ; 
or, more properly, aretadiiomng (late in lythc.) 
of Plain <z., in certain senses, after the original L. 
word, so as to difleientiate these senses from those 
now expressed by plain. Cf. the learned E. adj. 
plant plane (16th c ), similarly substituted in learned 
or technical use for the popular platn, plame.'] 

1 . Geom. Of a surface ; Perfectly flat or level, so 
that every sLi night line joinmg any two points m 
it lies wholly in it (see Plane i a). Hence 
applied to an angle, figure, or curve which lies 
wholly in such a snzface. 

(1570-1727 see Plain a ^ 1 c ] 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
I, Pliifie Swface, is that which lies even between its bound- 
ing Lines j and as a Right Line is the shortest Extension 
from, one Point to another, so a Plane Surface is the shortest 
Extension from one Line to another 1828 J H Moore 
Pract Naofg (ed. so) 7 To make Plane Angles, and first 
a Right Angle, containing w Degrees 1852 Salmon {jlttle) 
Treatise on the Higher Plane Curves. 1859 Caylev CoU 
Mail^ Papers IV. 207 The tangent is a line passing tlirough 
two consecutive joints of a plane curve, x868 Lockycr 
Elem Asiron vii. 241 If all three sides aie on the same 
plane, the triangle is called a plane triangle 

b, iransf. Relating to or involving plane sur- 
faces or magnitudes (and no higher or more com- 
plex ones) 

Plane fttncUon — Planimetric function, f Plane num 

her (obs ) , a number formed by the multiplication of two 
(prime) factors, and therefore capable of being represented 
by a plane (rectangular) figuie whose sides represent the 
factors cf. Linear 3, quot. 1706, and the analogous uses of 
senate cube. Platte problem see quot 1704 

1704 J Harris Lex Techn. I, Plcuie Nmnher^ is that 
which may be produced by the Multiplication of two Num- 
bers one into another. Ibid^ Plane Prehlem^ m Mathe- 
maticks, is such an one as cannot be solved Geometiically, 
but by the Intersection eithei of a Right Line and a Cucle, 
or of the Circumferences of two Circles. 2706 W Jonbs 
Syn Palmar. Matlmeos 279 The various Uses of Plane 
Trigonometty. ^47 Scmpson {Utle) Elements of Plane 
Geometry 1B07 Hutton Course Math II. i Plane Trigo- 
nometry treats of the relations and calculations of the sides 
and angles of plane triangles. 2854 Moseley Asiron 
xxxvii (ed 4) ia6 It is the object of Plane Astronomy 
from the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies to educe 
their true motions 

2. 01 a material surface (also, of a body, having 
such a surface) : Flat, level ; not convex or concave. 

1666 J Smith Old Age gx As age cnfeebleth the eye, the 
form and figuie of it becomes more plane and depressed than 
u was before. *760 J /?tirod Bot i xiu (1705) 31 Plane, 

flat 17^ Kirwan Elem Mm. fed, 2) U 525 Whitehaven 
Coal . . Fractu re plane fol la ted 2815 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
^ Art I 274 On a surface perfectly plane, hai d, and smooth, 
a ball also perfeedy hard and smooth, as well as elobular, 
would he carried perhaps five hundred yards, by the same 
farce that would scarcely carry it twenty yards, upon the 
rough pavement 1829 Nat. Philos I 111 7 (Usef Knoivl, 
Soc ) A plane glass has two plane surfaces paiallel to one 
another. 3832 Brewsttr Nat Magic v (1833) 117 The 
lepresentation of obj'ects in perspective upon a plane surface. 
1866 Pleas Bot y Plme, flat or perfectly level} as in many 
leaves 1869 Phillips Pesum x. 27a A crystal of 24 plane 
sides tiape/oidal in form 'diiygAUhuit^sSysi Med VHI 
798 Plane spots or patches of various sizes and shapes. 

3 Combinalions and special collocations 
ashlar (see quot) ; plane chart (+ plain chart), 
a chart on which the meridians and parallels of 
latitude are represented by equ’ '^tant straight 
Imes (cf. Plane-sailing) ; plare-plane a,, having 
the two opposite sui faces j^aiallel and both plane, 
as a glass (opp. to ^ ^ ’Comex, plano-concave, 
concavo-convex, etc ^ , ^.''ne-polarized/r , of light, 
polarized so iethereal vibrations takeplace 

in one plane ; so ph e polarizaimt, plane scale 
plain scale), a scale dr ruler marked with lines de- 
noting chords, rhumbs, sines, tangents, secants, etc., 
formerly used in mathematical opeiations, esp in 
navigation. Also in compound adjs. denoting 
a combination of a plane fohn with another, as 
plane-convex (==* Plano-convex) ; or an approxima- 
tion to the plane form, as plane-umMHcate ( ~ flatly 
umbilicate). SeeaJsoPLANB-SAiLiNG, Plane-table, 
1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Bnild. 329 If the work be so 
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smoothed as to take out the marks of the tools by which the 
stones were first cut, it is called ashlar. 1625 N 

Carpenter Geog. Del. i vii. C163S) 167 The Geographicall 
Mappe is twofold either the *Plaxne Chart or the Plani 
spheare z 66 g Sturmv Martmr^s Me^. 11 46 'ITie making 
the plain Sea-Chard, and the true Sea-Chard. *696 Phillips 
( ed s), Plane Chart, a Plat or Chart that Seamen sail by, 
whose Degrees of Longitude and Latitude are made of the 
same Length 18^ Smyth SailoPs JVord-bk., Plane chart, 
one constructed on the supposition of the eaith’s being an 
extended plane, and theiefore but little in request x668 
Phil Trans III. 631 The Telescope .with four Glassy, 
whereof the three Ocular ones, ^Plane-convexe,.. and the 
fourth a Sphericall Object-glass. 1865 Watts Diet Chem. 
Ill 659 If the two systems [of light-waves] are polarised jn 
plaues making an oblique angle with one another, a difler- 

ence of phase equal to o or produces rectilinear or 

^plane polarisation, while every other difference produces 
elliptical polarisation, a 1853 PervijiaPoI Light (1854)116 
*Plane-polarized light reflected from metals becomes ellip- 
tically polarized i88i Maxwell Electr fy Mapu II 401 
The disturbance will correspond to a plane polarized ray of 
light *659 J. Collins {^itld^ Navigation by the Manneis 
♦Plain Scale new plain'd. 1701 Moxon math Instr. 15 
Plavi Scale, made of box, a foot long, with a double 
Diagonal Scale, Sines, Tan^nts, Secants, Chords, Rhombs, 
Leagues, Lonj^tudes and Equal parts, used by Seamen 
to solve their questions in Plain Sailing and to save their 
Gunter. x8a8 Hutton Com se Math. IL 38 Of plane scales, 
there should be several size^ as a chain in x inch, * a chain 
in h an mch, &c. 1887 W. Phillips Bo it Discouiycetes 126 
Hymenoscypha ittha . Cup campanulate, disc *plane- 
umbilicate. 

Plane (pl^n), v?^ Format a, 4- plane, (4 
plaan). fl. 4-7 play2i(e, 4-5 pleyne, 6-7 plame, 
6-8 plain, [a F. plcme-r (12th c. in Littre), 
« Fr. planar, It. pianare pldnate to make 
flat, level, smooth, f. plhn-us Plane, Plain; from 
14th to iSth c, also spelt pUyne, plame, plain, 
in agreement with Plain a.!, but now employed 
only in uses which are associated with the action of 
a carpenter s plane, and so spell. See Plane 
1. In general sense, 

1 . trans. To make (a surface) plain, even, or 
smooth ; to level, to smooth ; f also, to spread out 
evenly or smoothly (tf^r.) Also^. (Now chiefly 
in the aichaic phr. to plane the way, or as a fig. 
use of sense 3 ) 

a c x^aa Cast Lofve 678 He stout on heij Roche and sound, 
And IS i-planed in-to J>e ground 13 E. E Allit P. B. 310 
A cofer closed of li es, clanlych planed X38* "Wv cup Deut 
X. I Plaan to thee two stonen tables, as the lather weren 
c 1400 Lanfmne's Cinug 336 Take perof as miche as J>qu 
woit, & plane it vpon le^r or won lynnen clooh, & leie 
Snpon be place 15x3 Douglas jEneis xii, xii. x88 Bot tho 
the stok of this tre doun was rent .To that entent to plane 
the batale place x6a H Cooah tr, Pmids Tiav Ixix 280 
Pioneis, whom he had sent before to plane the passages and 
ways X71X P H Virw two last Parlis 239 This plan’d 
the Way to lay Addresses 1768-74 Tucker X/ Nat (183^) 
II. 346 Let us exert oin abilities, to plane the way for nis 
passage. 1847 Tennyson Pnne iv. 296 What student came 
but that you planed her path To Lady Psyche, younger, not 
so wise, A foieigner ? 

jS Trevisa Barth De P. E xvi kxv (Tollem. 
MS ), Stones be}> . hewe, playnid, and squat ed 14x2-20 
Lydg Ckron. Troy i. vi (1355), And floures .Upon their 
stalkes gan playn theyr leues wide. ^ 1420 Pallad, on Husb 
n 91 Pare al the aichis euen, playn the brinke xgia 
. Nelyas in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III 82 He playned 
lovingli theyr fethers 1579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb ) 134 It is 
.discreete demeanour that playneth the path to felicjtie 
1577-80 North Plutarch (1676)436 He had. Pyoners..to 
plain ways. itoS Barret Tkeor Warres v, i 128 The 
field without the Citie ought to be razed or plained a 
thousand pases lound about x6ox Holiand Pliny II 596 
The pauement thus laid is to be plained and poli&hed dili- 
gently with some hard stone 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
I I XX, Such as their Phyllis would, when as sne plains 
Their Sunday-cloths. xyoi^KvmiRXAX,yourn yerus 
36 An Inscription engraven on a Table plain'd m the side 
of the natural Rock 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) II 
2« Honest Inquiry and sober Freedom are the pioneeis to 
plain the way before thee 1824 Johnson 'Jypogr II 
5ZZ The pies5nian..next examines nib form, to see that it is 
prop^ly locked up and plained down 

t To smooth over, excuse, explain away. 

*3 Cwr-ior M 26583 (Colt ) Noght wit woides fayr and 
slight Agh J)0u for to plane ]n plight c X412 Hoccltve De 
^ Reg, Princ 4373 But if leleef a-way my sorowe plane. 1494 
Fabyan Chron vi ccxii, 228 They planed or excused the 
sharpenesse of theyr raysse lyuynge 

t G* To clear away (wnling) by smoothing the 
surface of the tables, Ohs. 

c'x386 Chaucer TV 50 He planed awey the names 

euenchon That he biforn had wnten in his tables. 

+ d. To level with the ground, to raze to the 
earth. Ohs. 

*56* J. Shute tr. CamhnPs Turk Wars 4 Leaving 
them [cities] desert and plained to titp ^00 

Fairtax Tasso i ixxxix, The Suburbs Ve 

Earth he plained ctSxt Chapman /' All with 

the eaith were plain’d. 

1 2 . Jig, To make plain Qr®.iineJflgible , to show 
or state plainly ; to explain, display, show. Ohs 
«. 0x430 Holland How^ 830 The pure Howlatis appele 

S cornpletly was planyt^^ji^dy Gude 4 Godhe B (S T S ) 87 
uha trewlie traistui^m thy Godhe name. Sail never die 
ternaihe, I planoi 1573 Saiir Poems Reform xl, 349 To 
syle the suitb snd sun^e, 1 will plane |ow. 

^ <!1374 ‘^riXucER Ircyhts v 1230 But al for nought he 
nolde nis cause pleyne 1563 Ressonmg CrosragueU 4 
Knox 26 b, In ihib manner of speaking, I will plame my 


Industrie. xsBx Saiir. Poems Reform, xhii 166, I dai not 
pen the speciallis, I do plame 30W cx^o GRrrNC Fi. 
Bacon 11 18 By dSroniancy, to discouer doubts, 1 o pkine out 
questions, as Apollo did 1659 [seeplnne scale, Planf a 3] 
II. To smooth with a plane (the tool) 

3 irans To dress with a plane or planing- 
machine j to smooth down the surface of (wood, 
metal, etc.) with or as with a plane. AlsoJ?^. 
a syphTsayn%s%.BariJi,De P»R.'S\\\ clxii[i] (Bodl MS), 
Bordes and tables beb araied and hewc and planed X452 
ill Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 282 Ihe selyng booid 
sbalbe dene planed, and the spaiies shalbe planed also. 
1496 Ntwal Acc lien ^//(iSgd) 167 For planjng of the 
same 01 ys yij** 1530 Palsch. 659/2 , 1 plane, as a joyiier or 
caipenter dothehis tymber 01 boidcs with a plane or labatle 
1622 Peaciiam Compl. Oent.sm, (1634) 130 Fust, for your 
table plane it very even, and with Size . white it over 1703 
Moxon Mfech Exerc 68 You must tuin your Stuff to Plane 
it thecontraiy way 2837 Goring & VoxscwhRXi Microgr 
23 Get thiee pieces of biass planed perfectly fiat. 1838-9 
Fr. A Kemble Resid. tiiGeoigia{y^t^ a6 White pine wood 
planed as smooth as maible 1875 Knigtii Did, Meek, 
ifzg/t The eaihcst niachtiio for planing metal was invented 
by Joseph Moxon .The machine was employed for planing 
biass mouldings. *878 Huxley Physiogr 183 Eating away 
the margin of the coast and planing it down, to a depth of 
pel haps 100 fathoms. 

/ 3 , 133s CovERDALC Isa, xliv 13 The carpenter, playneth 
it, he luletli it, and squareth it. 2570 Levins Mamf aoofos 
To Playne a bourd,/R//^. 1667 Primatt City 4 C limld. 
61 For plaining the boards, and shooting them foi a Square, 
two shillings 1703 Moxon Mech hxerc 64 To lay Hoards 
. against, whilst they are Trying or Plaining. 1726 Liom 
AlocftCs Archil I 27/2 Wood that is easily plain’d. 

b. To pla7tP away, off*, to remove by or as by 
planing. 

1726 Li tmAlherNsAichii. 1 . 10/2 The Summit ofa Hill. , 
made level by plaining away the Top, 1873 J. Rt< hards 
Woodworking Pacioites 57 In our Anieiuan shops fioiu 
two to four times as much wood is planed off as in isutopL 
190Z Lubbock bcencry Fng. (ed 3) 115 The piojectiotis of 
lock being pinned off and the hollows filled up by tlic waves. 

4 . tnir To use or work with a plane. 

1703 Moxon Mech Fxcrc 68 You must begin at the bindei 
end of the Stuff and Plane forward. 1858 Ramsay Remin 
iv {1870) 80 He . . taught us to saw, and to plane *866 
G. Macdonald Ann Q Neighb. iv, (1878) jl But the man 
was again silent, planing away at half the lid. 

Hence I^Ianed ppl a. 

1382 WvcLir Gen, vi. 14 Make to thee an aik of planed 
trees, 2571 Diccrs Pautom. 1 xxii Gijb, A cleane 
fouie square planed Imarde. 1627-77 Ffitham Resohes 1. 
Ixii 96, 1 caic not for the planed Stoic, there is a Sect 
between him and the Epicure. 1887 Moioki v P'orestiy IF. 
A^ 27 Planed limber and flooring 

Plane (pl^u), ^ ^ [a. 'B.plane-r (i6lh c., 

Rab.), f. plan plane, becaiiic a liirtl when soaring 
extends its wings in a plane.] mlr. Of a bird : 
To soar on outspread motionless wings. 

t 6 ii Co7cr., Planer, , to plane, as a bird that flies, or 
houers, without mouing her wings. 1775 l\v iss /Vatrs Pori 
4 Sp 6s, I observed many eagles planing over head 1862 
W S10RY Rohadz R ix (1864) X77 Sometimes far up in 
the blue height, an eagle planing over it on wiiie-spread 
motionless wings 

Planeness (pl?i*nnes). 7 are. [f. Plane a, + 
-NEas.] The quality or condition of being plane ; 
flatness, levelness. 

^ 1656 tr Hobbes* Elem Philos. (1839) 202 Every strait line 
is like every other strait line, and ever^^ plane like every 
other plane, when nothing but planeness ii considered. 
Planer (pltf'mDj). Also 6-8 plainer, 

Plane 

1 . One who makes level or levels down. 

2560 Wuitehornb Arte Wane 68 b, It is conuenlente to 
haue plamers and labourers afore, who may make thee the 
waie plaine x8^ m Chicago Advance 20 &pl , We may 
now regard our famiHar earthworm as .. a * planer of the 
mountain-side, a maker of fertile, alluvial corn lands*. 

2 . One who planes ; a worker with a plane. 

1598 Florio, Dolaiore, a planer of boordi.. 1648-60 
Hexham Dutch Diet, Een senauer, a Shaver, a Planet , or 
a Smoother. x8t8 Todd, Planer, one who smooths with a 
plane. 1865 1 T F. Turner 16 To calculate 

the wages due to the sawyers, planers, and raspers. 

+ 3 . An instrument for smoothing something, 
e. g, the surface of salt for die table, etc, Ohs. 

To this may belong quot 1413, m which the word denotes 
a utensil belonging to a brewer 
14x3 E. E WtUs (1882) 22 Y be quethe to Ion, 1 graners, 
an ji Hot, an a planer. 15x3 Bk Keruynge m Ihmes Bl. 
(1868} add Than loke your salte be wh>le and drye, the 
planer made of Iiiory, two inches brode & ihic inches longe 
4 , A tool or instrument lor planing wood; for- 
merly, a plane (? sometimes, a chip-ax or adz); 
now, a planing-machine. 

X596 Thomas Lat Diet, Dolahra, a carpenters axe, or 
a great jplainer ^ xdot Holiand Pliny 1.493 A man shall 
see the fine shavings thereof run alwaie^ round and winding, 

. as the loyner runneth ouer the painels and quarters with 
his plainer. 16x5 Chapman Odyss v. 314 A great axe, first 
she gave that two ways cut f , A plainer then a Bovi fc 

I/ist. Air ii, (169a) s Shavings of Wood [that Carpenters 
and Joiners are wont to take off with their Plalners). 2864 
[see 6] 1883 iNcrRSOLL in Harper's Mag. Jan, 8^/2 To 

them are attached planers, ahingte machines . . and so on. 
Engineering Mag, XIX. 670 There will be.. heavy 
planers, Wing nulls, and other loxge tools. 

6, Printings A blodc of wood with a strip of * 
leather at the top, which is struck with a mallet 
to beat down prelecting types in a form. 

1858 SiMjioHmi Zto, Trad*, planer., a flat squarerinade 
piece of wood, used by the coggposttnr far fbrdngdown the 
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type in the foim, and making the surface peifectly even 
1880 Print Tiptes Feb. 30/1 The appliances .. consist 
of brushes for moulding , , mallet, planer^ blanket. 1896 
T, L. Dc ViNNc MoxoiCs Mech Exerc , Prmimg 408 The 
‘Dressing-block ' is now known as the planer 
0 attrik (m sense 4), as planer-bar^ -centre^ 
•chuck^ -knife ^ -hnfe-gthider^ -vice^ paits of a 
planing-machme ; planer-head, the slide-rest of 
a planing-machine ; planer tool, a tool nsecl for 
planing 

1864 V VnosTCR, Plmer heady the shde-rest of a planing 
machine, or planer. 1873 J. Richards Woodnmrkinz 
Factorus 108 For planer-knives, have a coaise gram soft 
stone, not less than 40 inches in diameter when new 1875 
Knight Did, Mech , Planer haxy a device attached to a 
planer for the purpose of eflfecting in part the work of 
a slotting or shaping machine. x8i84 Workshop Receipts 
Ser 111 074/2 There is ^ a great ditfereuce of opinion with 
legard to tempering in the case of planer tools for iron. 
Plauerite (plscnarsit). Min, [Named 1863 
after its discoverer D. J. Planer, mine director ; 
see -IXE ^ a b,] A hydrous phosphate of alumiuium, 
allied to wavcllUe, found in quartz. 

x868 Dana Mm (ed. 5) 576 PlanenU, Under this name 
Hermann ha** desciibed a mineral ftom the copper mines 
of Gumesciiefsk,in the Ural It oceuxs in thin, sub crystal- 
line, botryoidal liwers in the cavities of a quartz rock. . 
Colui on flesh snrlacoveidigris-gieeji, passing to ohve-green 
on exposuie to the air. 

Pla*ner-tree. [From the surname of I J. 
Planer, a German botanist, whence the genus has 
its mod L. name Planeral\ A small tree {Planera 
aqualicdf P, Gmeltni, or other species) allied to 
and resembling the elm, found in moist situations 
in the Southern United Slates. 

x8$4 Milt tr Plant m , , Plano a nquaitca and other species, 
Plaiicr-ticc. X887 Ntchohon^s Diet Gardeningy Ptaiwa 
(named in honour of I J. Planet, a German botanist, who 
publislicd a Flora of Ei furt, in t788). . P, a^uaiica , , Planei- 
trcc...&ou(Jiern United Slates, iSxd, 

Plane sailing. In 7-8 plain s. [f. Flakei 
formerly plaml\ Noftngalion^ The oit of 
determining a ship’s place on the theory that she is 
moving on a plane, or that the surface of the eaith 
18 plane instead of spherical j navigation by a 
plane chart see Plank a, 3 
Tins is a simple and easy method, approximately collect 
for shoi t clisUinces, esn near the oquatoi 
X699 Dami>i{ xiVoy 111 90, 2 Dollnis wliicli I had gotten 
by lUiUlung some of our young Srainen Plain S.'iiling 
1736 Rni.T Diet TiadCy Plain iii navigation, is the 

ail of woiking the su\cial cases and vaiiuLies in a ship's 
motion on a plain chait. x8x< Uukni^ P'afeoner's Jhet, 
Mariney Plane Sailing is that winch is performed by 
means of a plane chait; in winch case, the meiidians aie 
consideied as parallel lines, the paialluls of latitude are at 
light angles to the meridians, the lengths of the degrees on 
the menuiAiis, equator, and parallels of latitude, aie evciy 
where equal. *867 S,mvi ii SailoPs Woid-bk , Plane^smlmgy 
that part of navigation which treats a ship^a course as an 
angle, and the distance, dilTerence of latitude, and easting 
or westing, as the sides of a light angled tuangle The 
casting or westing is called depaiture 1890 Cent, Diet, 
&.V, In plane-sailing, the principal terms made use of are 
the cuiiise, dtstAiice, departure, and diflerence of latitude, 
any two of which being given the otherb can be found, 
to fig A course bo simple as to leave no room 
for mistakes In this sense now commonly spelt 
Plain sailing, q v. 

x 8 s 8 Gin, P Thompson Audi AtUPaii I liv 31a The 
motion at fiist looks as if it was all what saiiois call plane 
sailing, 1867 Smyth Sailoi *s IfTo^d bl s. v , Plane-saihng 
ib so bimple that it is colloquially used to exptess anything 
80 e.tsy that it is impusbiblu to make a mistake. 
Planesliear(p]^’nJtoi),planksheer(plre‘qk- 
jlej}. Forms: 8 plansheer, -shire, 9 plane- 
shear, -sheer, plaukshear, -sheer. [A corrup- 
tion of pLANCHBft sb,^ by imagined connexion with 
Plank, Plank, and Sheer sb,] A continuous 
planking, covering the ttmber-heads of a wooden 
ship, in men-of-war forming a slielf below the 
gunwale ; » covering-board (Covering vbl jnJ.i 3); 
albo ioobcly applied to the gunwale. 

X7XI W. Suthrrlamd Shipbmtk, Assist 73 Great Rail at 
the After ISnd, besides the PJanshirc Fore and Aft Ibid 
363 Planshecrs. the finishing part at the Top of the Ship- 
side 1832 Marryat N, Forster xvii, Ue was on the plane- 
hliccr of the bng x 8 m — P Simple 1 , We discharged our 
ten muskets, into the boat, but this time we waited until the 
bowman had liooked on tlie planeshear with bis boat-hook, 
and our fire wasvciy efleotive, 1869 Sir E. J Ruto Ship- 
build, XU 238 A continuous angle non, which also serves t6 
receive the fastenings of the wooden plankshecr. 

So, in same sense, Plank-sheering. 

<xx 687 Petty Treat, Nmol Philos i. i, Between the 
Plank-bheexing, and the Keels. 

Planet (plmmet), sb^ Forms: 3-6 planets, 
(4-6 -ette, 5-ett, Sc -ait, 6 * 5 '^ -eit, 7 plannet(t), 
5- planet. [ME a OF planeic (F. planiid)^ ad 
late \^,planeta or flatietcs (cited only m ^Iplanetm 
sa cl. L stellae errafdes)^ a. Gr. irAaviSTiyj wanderer, 
hence, in//, (doripcy) irAav^rm wandering stars, 
planets, £ trAavav to lead astray, ii\ passive to 
wander. (AnoUier Gr, form was wXdvqs, -ijtos, m 
pi. nrklarfiTii dariptSf L, ptaneles )] 
fh Old Astron. A heavenly body distinguished 
from the fixed stars by having an apparent uioUon 
VOL. VIJ. 


of its own among them ; each planet, according 
to the Ptolemaic system, being carried round the 
earth by the rotation of the particular sphere or 
orb in which it was placed. Ohs 
The seven planets, m the order of their accepted distance 
from the Earth, were the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 

[exoso ByrhiferilCs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VUI 320 
pasteorran ]>e man baet planete on lyden] a 1300 Cursor 
M X550 (Cott) pe planetes all ar went again O huu* llrst 
making in to he state, ^1400 Desir, 'Jroy 4366 Venus the 
worthy . of pianettes of prise has hor pure nome c 1420 
Lydg. Assembly ofGodssfyq^ The seuynblanettys Haueher 
propre names by astronomers e X470 HruRY Wallace xx 
500 QuhtU day began to peyr; A thyk myst fell, the 
planet was not deyr. 1481 Caxton Jf/yrr, i xx. 60 A 
way that is comune to the vii planetes x6oo Nashc 
SnmmePs Last Will Dj, Resplendent Sol, chiefe planet 
of the heauens t6zt Burton Amt Mel, r ii r ii (td^t) 
45 Gregoiius Tholobanus makes seven kindes of setheiial 
wirits or angels, accoiding to the number of the seven 
Planets, Satuinine, Jovial, Martial. 1687 ti. Marana's 
Turkish Spy 1 xii. 3s It ib a great while since we have had 
any Commerce hcie with the Sun, there being foity nine 
Days since this beauteous Planet appeared to us fjvj 
Bailcy vol. II s. V , Theie is none of the Planets, except the 
Sun that shines with his own Light 1766 Forny Pleraldry 
(1787) 19 Arms are blazoned by Planets, when they belong 
to Soveieign Princes, Kings, and Emperors. 

b, esp, in AstroUy said with reference to the 
supposed Mnfluence’ or quality of any one of 
these bodies m affecting persons and events; 111 
later usage said vaguely or allusively of an occult 
controlling fateful power 
c 1290 St, Michael 431 in S Eng Leg I. 312 be planetes 
ne doth non oj^ur bot ^iuez in monnes wille,Tobeon luj^ur 
okur guod ase heoie uei tue wole to tille. cxgoi Chauclr 
Astral, I. § 8X Whan the planetes hen vnder tmlke signes, 
J>ei cauicn vs by hir influence operaciouns 8c effectes Uk 
to the operaciouns of bestes. c X400 Maundcv. (Roxb ) xviii. 
8r pai dwell vnder a planett >at cs called Saturnus i«;68 
Grafton C/iron II 616 The wittie Captaynes thought it 
necessary to take the tyme while their good planet reigued. 
X570 Golding yusim xix. gg Sodamly by the influence of 
a pestilent planet, [he] lost all his men of warre. 1670 
Milton Dui, Eng u Wks 1851 V ^ Blind, astonish^, 
and strook with superstition as with a Planet 1738 Swift 
Pol, Conversnt 82 , 1 was born under a Threepenny Planet, 
never to be woith a Groat. X837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry 
Milner III IX. 176 One of us poor creatures who are born 
under a three-halfpenny planet, 

o. To 9 atn^ etc , planetSy in planets : 

sec qiiols. To rule a planet^ said f («) of the 
zodiacal sign in which the planet is {phs ), iff) of 
a ])crson, To calculate a horoscope, practise astro- 
logy. dial, 

CX470 IlrNRV Wallace vir 173 That wykked syng so 
rew)^ thcplanait; Saturn was than in till his beast stait, 
1670 Ray Rng Prov 45 It rams by planets^ this the 
Coiintrcy people use when it lains in one place and not in 
another; meaning that the showeis are goveined by the 
Planets 1807 Stagg Poems 2a Heaviei now the tempest 
musters, Down in plennets teems ihe rain 4x1885 Forby 
Voe, R Anglia s v , In changeable weather the lain and 
sunshine come and go by planets A man of unsteady mind 
acts by planets ; meaning much the same as by fits and starts 
1^8 in Lxicas Sivd Ntdderdale 206 That no two floods 
m Niddeidale aiq alike in efiect, which is locally accounted 
for by saying, ‘ that the ram falls in planets’. x886 Elworthy 
W, Somerset Woidbl, s.v., To ‘rule the planets' is to 
practise rustic astrology. 1903 En? Dial Diet s. v., ‘ He's 
get ten his planet ruled ' 

2 . Mod, Asiron, The name given to each of the 
heavenly bodies that levolve in approximaicly 
ciicnlar orbits round the sun {primary planets), 
and to those that revolve loimd these {secondary 
planets or Satellites) 

The primary planets comprise the major planets, of which 
eii{ht me known, vts, 111 Older of distance from the sun, 
Meicury, Venus, the Kaitb, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uiaims 
and Neptune, and the minor planets 01 Asteroids, the 
orbits of which he between those of Mars and Jupiter 
X640 Wilkins ADiscovrse concerning a New Planet. 
Tending to ptove,'lhat 'tis probable oui Earth is one of the 
Planets X604 Powi n Exp Philos, 111 163 Who can imagine 
that any of the primary Planets were wholly designed for 
the service of us and our Earth? 1704 J Harriu Lex, 
Tethn, I S.V, We now number the Eaith among the 
Piimary Planets, because we know it moves round the Sun, 

. and that m a Path or Circle between Mars and Venus. 
17x0 Ibid, II s V , The Motions of the Secondary Planets 
or Satellites round their Piimary ones. 18x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc Art I, 5x0 The primary planets aie again 
distinguished into superior and inferior The superior 
planets are those farther from the sun than our Earth, and 
the inferior planets arc those nearer the sun. 1836 Mac- 
ciLLivRAY tr lInmholdCs Treeo xix. 279 The waters have 
scooped a great hollow m the ancient revolutions of our 
planet. 1B50 Tennyson In Mem Coiicl. 138 The manj that 
with me trod This planet 1878 Hux^y Physiogr. xxi 371 
Astronomers are acquainted with xBs bodies called planeti» 

3 Jig, In vapous obvious senses : e. g. a source 
of influence ;^4ftiniiiary; (rogues' cant) a candle. 

1483 Jas. I Kit^ xcix, Hye queue of lufc 1 sterre of 
beneuolence I Pitoav^;«-inces, and planet merciable I XS96 
Drayton Legends 11. 23. Those two bright Planets, cleerer 
then the Seven, That with t? w Splendor, light the World 
to Heaven. 1790 Jf. Adams (1854) IX 573 Wbat the 
conjunctions and oppositions of \ wo such political planets 
may produce, 1 know not 1840 XiOxtp SP Stud, in v, As 
soon as you see the planets arc out, in w ith you 
4 . attrib, and Comb,, as planet-mjt^tng, -prog^ 
nosticaior, -ruler (cf. liJ)^ -sphere \ htso planet- 
bUizoned^ -crested, -producing, planst-ltke adj|s. j j 


planet-book, a book professing to tell fortunes 
by means of the planets ; planet-gear, -gearing, 
a system of gearing in which planet-wheels aie 
introduced ; a mechanical combination for convert- 
ing power into speed ; planet-wlieel, the exterior 
wheel which 1 evolves round the central or sun 
wheel, in the Sun-and-planet motion. See also 
Planet-stricken, -struck, 

1839 Barham tr, GroUus* Adamus Exul 43 This vast and 
^planet-blazoned universe X677 Rosamond in Evans Old 
Ballads (17B4) 1 . 72 Go fetch me down my *planet-book, 
For in the same I mean to look, What is decreed my doom. 
xSBx SiDRCY Apol, Poetne (Aib ) 72 If you be bonie so 
neere the dull making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot 
heare the *Plannet like Musick of Poetne 1715 Chevnc 
Philos Prtnc Rehg i. 74 The Sun and fixt Stars are only 
Planet-hke Bodies, vehemently heated 1839 Bailey Fesius 
XXIV. (1848) 303 Oh I let not a planet-like eye Imbeam its 
tale on thine x6^ Gaule Magasirom, 23 Away ..with all 
superstitious hearknmg to weather wizzards, *planet.pro£- 
nosticators, and fortune-spelleis 1 1894 Spectator 17 FeL 
231 She went to consult a *planet-ruler (the name now given 
to white witches) m Bristol. i864Wi:iisti:r, *Plaitet-ivheel, 
1875 Knight Diet Mech 1727 The lattei sleeve has an arm 
cairying a planet-wheel. 

Hence f Manet v, Ohs, rare (with if), to dmne 
by the planets; Pla'ueted ppl a,, placed in a 
planet ; Fla netlng vbl, sb , the (fablcct) singing or 
music .of the planets. 

XS96 Nashb Sajgroft-Walden Wks. <Grosart) III. 121 A 
angular Scboller, set vpon it, and answered it m Print , 
demonstrating what a lying Ribaden, and Chinklen Kraga 
it was, to constellate and plannee it so portentously. 1742 
Young Ni Th, ix 777 1 ell me, all Ye Stan'd, andPlaneted, 
Inhabitants I What is it? X635 B Sad Sheph,\i\ ii, 

Tempering all The jai ring spheres, and giving to the world 
Again his first and tuneful planetting. 

Pla.net (pise nut), sb,^, |j planeta (planf'ta). 
[ad. ine(i.L. planeta (633, Fourlli Council of 
Toledo) a chasuble, oiig a name of the pBenula, 
tnfitla, casula, a large cloak or mantle worn by 
travellers; perh fioiu Gr. TrXavqTijr a wanderer] 
A chasuble, esp. In its primitive form of a large 
loose mantle covering tlie whole body, 
a. i6aa Archpriest Controv, (Camden) II 28 A supplica- 
tion for me to nave a planet, chalice, and crucifix, a X746 
Lrwis m Gutch Coll Cur II 178 This garment [the priest’s 
chasuble] was likewise called a Planet, to distinguish it, 
I suppose, from the Chesible worn by the Deacon. 1885 
Dixon Hist Ch Eng III 190 They bore on their left arm 
a folded planet or chasuble 1894 Rfichcl in Tram, 
Exeter Ai chti, ^ Archseoi, Soc, J 37 Neithei deacons nor 
subdeacons wear the neckcloth, but walk m white albs and 
planets 

j 3 1848 Mrs Jameson Satr 4 Leg Art (1850) 403 The 
planeta, which was a mantle made of a wide circular piece 
of cloth with an aperture in the middle for the head to pass 
through 1867 C Walker Rtiual Reason Why 179 The 
planeta or planet, so called because from being folded back 
It presented the appearance of a star when partially eclipsed. 

Pla ue-ta'ple, sb Also 7-9 plain-table, [f 
Plane a. -1- Table sb'] A surveying instrument 
used for measuring angles in mapping, consisting 
of a circular diawing-tablc mounted horizontally 
on a tripod, and having an alidade pivoted over 
Its centre, 

X607 Korddk Surv Dial ut. 127 Two principall instru- 
ments, fit, for the plotting of grounds, . a plains table, and 
the Tneodolite which sometimes I use. X766 Complete 
Fanner & v. Surveying, To explain, in a very easy and 
concise manner, the use of the plain table xSaS Hutton 
Course Math II. 76 In survwing with the plain table, 
a field-book is not used X87X Proctor Light Sc, 274 The 
plane table is a flat board turning on a vertical pivot 
Fla*ne-ta.ble, v- [f prec ab ] trans. To 
suivey with the plane-table. 

X87X Proctor Light Sc 274 The principle of plane tabling 
enters so largely Into Indian surveying, that our notice 
would be incomplete without a brief account of this simple 
and beautiful method. x886 Atheneemn 3 July 21/2 Major 
Holdich with his assistants, Capts Gore and Talbot, have 
plane-tabled an extent of xs 000 squaie miles 
Hence Pla iie-ta.bleiry a surveyor using a plane- 
table; Pla'ne-tatoling, the employment of a 
plane-table ; surveying by means of the plane-table 
x8w in Cent Diet, 

jPla'ixetal, Ohs rare [f Planet 1 -i- 
1 Of or belonging to the planets, planetary 
1084 Darcic Birth o/Heiestes xxii, 104 The body it self 
of the planeiall Sunne remaines and continues m his 
sphencall Oibe 

Flauetav^axi (plsenetee rian), a and sb rare, 
[f. late h, plcnJhdri-us PLANETARf + -an ] 

A, adj Belon^ng to or connected with a planet 
or planets ; planetary^ 

1658 Gaulc Magastrom, r refused to worship (the 
planetanan god) the sun Southey in Q, Rev, VI. 

337 The planetanan temple is , imagined. 

B. sb An astrologe Obs, 

i6gz Gavle Magastrom 85 Dreams of later planetarians, 
or magicall astrologians. 

2 . An inhabitant of a planet, 
x889 J. Miller Sibyls Leaves I 2x7 Are your planetarians 
long or short, biped or decemped? 1853 B FowRll Ess, 
X79 The most plausibie unage we can conjure up of the 
nature and appearance of lunarians or planetarians. 

Pla]i6ta]!ily (plee'netarlh), cMv, Plane- 
tary a, + -LY ^ ] After the manner of a planet ; 
fg, with Tuicertam lecuirence 

J20 
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x6io HrALEY Sf Atiff. Ctiie of God 374 Under the Sun is 
the bright star Venus mooving diurnally and planetarily 
a 1631 Donne Lett (1631) 27 'J'hat friendship which is not 
moved primarfly by the proper intelligence, discretion, .. 
returns to the true hist station and place of friendship 
planetarily, which is uncei tainly and ^Idome , - 

11 FlanetaritUU (plsenetes*nx>m) [inoa.L , t 
planetdrius Plaketabt ; see -arium ] A machine 
illustrating by the movement of its parts the motions 
of the planets j an orrery. 

1774 J Adams Diaty 27 Aug , Wks. 1850 II. 356 Here we 
saw .an orrery or planetarium, constructed by Mr Ritten- 
house, of Philadelphia 1803 H. K Whiie .ffew. I, 170, 
1 have constructed a planetanum, or oirery, of a very simple 
kind, 1840 Noad Elocirictiyy. (ed 3) 35 A little airange- 
ment usually called the electrical planetarium 

lb. A plan, model, or structure, representing the 
planetaiy system. 

186a Holland Mtss Gtlhtri 1, 15 The mysleiy of the chalk 
planetanum was solved 1901 J>aily News ^3 /eh 6/3 
Stonehenge has been variously called a temple of the sun, 
and of seipent worship, a shrine of Buddhaj a planetarium, 
a gigantic gallows on which defeated British leaders were 
solemnly hung in honour of Woden. 

0 . The planetary ^stem. rare, 

183s CuALMERS Nai, Theol I 11 i 219 It is passing mar- 
vellous that we should have moie intense evidence foi a 
God in the construction of an eye than in the construction 
of the mighty planetanum. 

l?laiI6tary (pise netaii), a and sh, [ad. late 
L planetdriuSf prop, adj * belonging to a planet 
or planets’, but only recorded as sb., an astrologer 
(Augustine). So F, plmtilaire, (The noimal L. 
adj, would \it pJanStdrisi cf. stellaris)] 

A. adj 1. Belonging to, or connected with, a 
planet or planets j of the nature of, or resembling 
a planet , having some attribute of a planet 
Planetary elltjsoid, planetary nebula see quots 1854 and 
188 1 Planetary system^ the system comprising the sun and 
planets, the solar system j also fg. a system of correlated 
parts Pfanetaty year see Year 
x6xo Guillim Meraldiy nr li (1611) 85 Of Starres some 
are U'ced, and some are planetary or wandering 0x652 J 
Smith Sel, Disc v 141 As the sun in the firmament is said 
to walk from one planetary house to another, a x68o Butler 
Kern (1759) I. II To stretch our Victories beyond Th’ 
Extent of planetaiy Ground 17x5 tr Gregory's Asirou, I. 
425 The Inclination of any Planetary Orbit to the Plane of 
the Ecliptic. 1815 W H. Ireland Scnbhleomania sgg 
note, Lilly was universally reputed for his supposed plane- 
tary knowledge 1816 PLavrAXR ^at. Phil II 289 They 
proved, that the planetaiy system is stable 1837 Whewell 
Hist Induct, Sc, (1857) I. 169 The deternimation of the 
Planetary Orbits 1854 Brewster JIfore Worlds xi 173 
Planetary nebulae, or such as resemble planets from their 
discs being round or slightly oval 1869 tr. Pouchei's Uni- 
verse (1871) SH All the stars are, according to Kepler, only 
suns like outs, each of which has its planetaiy system x88x 
Maxwell EUcir 6 Magn I 221 Ellipsoids of this kind, 
which are figuies of revolution about their conjugate axes, 
aie called planetaiy ellipsoids. 

b, esp. in Astral with reference to the supposed 
^ influence ’ of a planet 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv iii, loS Be as a Flannetary plague, 
when loue Will o're some high-Vic'd City, hang his poyson 
In the sicke ayre, 16x3 Markham Nusbandmanw ii. 
iv (163s) S3 By Thunder, Lightning, or other planetarie 
stroakes zSSy jOryden Hind ^ P in 472 Casting schemes 
by planetary guess 1706 E ward IVooden World Diss, 
(170B) 92 The Captain .perceiving him, by 1 know not what 
private Planetary Marks, to be an Engine form'd.. ibr bis 
Use, 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I 102 The astrological 
scheme of the Aztecs was founded less on the planetary 
influences than on those of the arbitiary signs they had 
adopted for the months and days. x86x C. W. King Ant, 
(?tfWJ(i866) 459 Planetary rings, to which wonderful virtues 
were ascribed in the Middle Ages, weie formed of the gems 
assigned to the seveial planets, each set in its appropriate 
metal 


c. Planetary houry the twelfth part of the natural 
day or night , called also unequal hours because 
they vary in length : see Hour r. 

In Astral supposed each to be luled by a planet, the first 
and eighth by that after which the day is named, the others 
by the other planets in succession, the Older being from 
Saturn to the Moon. 

1593 Fale Dialling 1^3 Which may shew the place of the 
Sunne in eveiy Signe, and likewise the planetary or vnequall 
houres 1643 Sir T. Browne Rehg Med, ii. § 11 , 1 was 
born in the Planetary hour of Saturn. 1674 Moxom Tutor 
Asiiofi IV 111 (ed 3) 130 The first of these Planetary Hours 
takes its denomination from the Planetaty Day, and the 
rest are named oiderly fiom that Planet according to the 
succession of the Planetary Oibs As if it be Munday, that 
IS the Moons day the Planet reigning the first Hour shall 
be >, the Planet luling the second Hour shall he b 1697 
Drydpw Pirg Geofg iir 444 This, gather’d in the Planetary 
Hour, With noxious Weeds, and spell'd with Words of 
Pow'r. 1697 Potter Anita Greece iii viii (1715) 74 By 
Astronomeis term’d unequal and Planetary Houis 

d. ffer Kelating to the use of the names of 
planets for tmclmes 

1661 Morgan Sph, Gentry iir iv. 37 The planetary part of 
blazon doth wellbecome persons that aie above the vulgar 

2 Belonging to this planet , teirestrial, mundane. 
1831 BlacMo Mag XXIX. 769 The Latin language has 
a planetary importance , it belongs not to this land or that 
land, but to all lands. 1901 F W H. Myers Human Per- 
sonality § 320 I. 96 That . response to our surioundings 
which forms not only the planetary but the cosmic history 
of all our race 

3- fii' Wandenng like a planet; erratic. 

1607 L Kino Serm 5 Nov 26 Other planetaiy, cursoue, 
XROueable from place to place, as Gerard, Tesmond, Ham- 


mond, Hal, with the like. 1636 Sampson Vow-Btedker i 1. 
Bij, Weomens minds are planetaw, and amble as fast as 
Virginalls lackes. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist, ix. vu. S 68, I 
am credibly informed he. disliked his own erratical and 
planetary life 17x0 Norris Chr Ptud. 111 xi6 Such 
wandnng, unprincipled, Planetary men as these, xpiw 
Daily ivuxos 22 Jan. 4/7 Readers., must have been struck 
with his planetary career over the face of the 

B. fl. An astrologer, star-gazer Oh, 
x6a5 T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron (1641) 172 As if the 
Onginall signified propeily a Planetary, or Starre-gazer, 
x65a Gaule Magastrom 142 Now is the planetary moie 
malignant or malefick.«than are all the planets themselves 
<2x716 South Serin, (1744) XI. 103 Which sufficiently piove 
the gieatest pretendeis to it [astrology] to he indeed but 
mere planetanes , that is, as we may well interpret it from 
the force of the word, such as use to err and to be deceived. 
2 A planetary body. 

18x9 Metropolis I 221 You are a fixed star in the fiima- 
ment of attraction, around which we minor planetanes 
revolve with delight „ ,1 

Pla’nethood. mnee-vid [f Planet so,^ + 
-nooD ] The condition or rank of a planet. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulh ^ Selv 90 That which claws away 
woild flora about them, would, ’tis like, wring out then 
Planethood from within them, 
t PlawtiCi a- Obs, [ad, late L. plaitetic^usy 
a Gr, irAaviyrikos wandering, f. irXavijTJjs; see 
Planet sb^ and - 10 .] Erratic, ernng, extravagant. 

1654 Z Coke Logiebaj, By it me confuse things made 
Distinct; Abstruse, Obvious the Planetick thoughts to 
act Concentrick, and in its Sphere^ 1716 M. DAvirs A them 
Brit, II 242 The Weathei-Cock Brains of a Restless and 
Planetick Arian 1838 in Mavne Eapos Lex 

t Plane*tical, a Oh, [f. as prec. + -ai.] 

1 Of or pertaining to the planets ; planelary. 
158s Lupton Thous. Notable Th (159^) Pref. A iij b, Be- 
cause the Planeticall power and effect in theyr howics . 
should not be ludde 01 vnknowne, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep IV. xiii. 22B Conjunctions and oppositions Pla- 
neticall. 1672 — Lett, Pnend S 6 To make an end of all 
things on eaith, and our planetical system of the woild, He 
need but put out the Sun. 

2 Wandering, roving, vagrant, 

X657 Lest Empleymetti 17 Such, who must have 

a vmole piovince or principality for the circuit of their 
Planeticall preaching 

Plane ticoae, a, mnee-wd, [f. as prec. + 
-OSE.] Given to wandenng. 

1849 Lytton Caxtous xiii. 1, Is there no mission in thy 
native land, O planeticose and exallotnote spirit? 

+ Pla'netist. Oh tare [See-IST] One who 
consults the planets, a star-gazer, an astrologer. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II, ig Ye planetystis 
and wytehes, and other of this sort x6a6 Minsheu Ductor 
(ed 2) S54 Planeiisty an obseruer of the Planets 

Pla*netless, a, [See -less.] Void of planets. 
18x7 Shplley mam in. xxii, A shoieless sea, a sky 
sunless and planetle&s. 

t Planeto'graplty. Ohs, rare^^, [f Gr ir\a- 
vrirris Planet sb?- + -graphy.] A description of 
the planets. 

X730-6 Bailey (folio) Pref, Plaftetifgraphy,.ii Tieatise or 
Discourse of the Planets, 

Planetoid (pl8e*n6toid),j^ (g.) [f. Planet 
- h -OID. So F. flanitoidel A body resembling a 
planet; a name sometimes given to the minor 
planets or asteroids (see Asteroid B. i). 

1803 Edin. Rev J, 430 why may we not com such a phrase 
as PJaneiotd'l 2803 HERSCHrL in Pktl, Trans XCIII. 339 
It 15 not m the least matciial whethei we call them asteroids, 
as I haveptoposed ; or planetoids, as an eminent astronomer, 
in a letter to me, suggested. X863 H Spencer Ess II. 46 
With respect to the asteioids, or planetoids, as they are 
otherwise called xSgz N.^Q, Sth ser. I. isla [Term dis- 
cussed] X899 Daily News 17 Jan 7A The new ‘ planetoid’ 
was discovered by Herr Witt, of the Urania Observatory of 
Berlin. 

B. adj, (or atink) Of 01 belonging to the aste- 
roids. do Plauetoi'dal a,, in same sense. 

x86a Sir H. Holland Ess 280 note. Nearly seventy now 
(1862) stand in our catalogues . the heathen mythology has 
been invoked in vain to furnish names for this planetoid 
throng x88x Proctor Poet, Asirm x. 362 Jupiter's action 
on the planetoidal ring 

Plane-tree (pl^*n|tri). [f. Plane sh? + Tree.] 
a. A tree of the genus Platanus ; « Plane sh? i, 
x4 Nom in Wr-Wuleker 716/30 Nomvia arborum , 
Hec planiaciHs, a plantre. X483 Cath, A ngl 283/1 A Playn 
platanus, ig6a Turner Herbal \\ 05 b, 1 haue sene 
the leues of that Platanus that groweth in Italy, and two 
very yong trees in England which were called there Playn 
trees It is doutles that these two trees were ether hrou^t 
out of Italy, or of som farr countre beyound Italy. X578 
Lyte Dodoens vi Ixxlv, 755 The Plane tree groweth in 
many places of Greece it is vnknowen in this Countne. 
x6x6 SuRPL 8c Markh Country Farms 306 The Plane tree 
I remember, that I haue scene one at Basil. X731-3 
Miller Gard, Diet s v, Platanus^ T he Plane-Tree . haln 
an amentaceous Flower, the Embryo's of the Fruit , are 
turgid, and do afterwards become large spherical Balls. 1856 
Stanley Swat 4- Pal 11 (1858) rao The plane trees which 
once shaded the bare landscape of Attica. 

afirib. X786 Polwhfle tr. Theocritus, etc (1792) II Notes 
37 We will weave for thee a garland of lotus, and hang it on 
the plane-tree branches 

b. Sc, and north. Eng, ■* Plane 2 . 

X778 Lightpoot Flora Scot, 639 Acer pseudo platanus. 
The gicat Maple, or Bastard Swomore. The Plane-Tree, 
Scottis jS66 Treas, Boi, 900 Plane-tree, Mock, or Scotch, 
A cer Psendo-Plaianns, xqox Buchan Watiherby Threshold 
157 Some large plane trees grew near the hoqse. 


Pla*D.6t-stri*cken. a. Also 7 •atro(o)ken, 
-struoken. = next 

x6oo Dekker Olde Forittnaius Wks. 1873 I iifi If your 
wits be not planet strucken, if yourbraines lie in their right 
place i6xx Speed Hisi, Gi Bnt ix xxiv § 352 Some . 
whothoughttheymight presume best of herfauour, haue been 
so suddeidy daunted and Planet-stricken, that they could not 
lay downe their eriefe thereof, but in their graues. a 16x3 
OvPRBURV A Wfey etc (1638) 76 An Amorist is a man 
blasted or planet-strooken 16x5 Bratiiwait Strappado 
(X878) XT4 The Planet stroken Albumazar, Shanes the Muses 
like a lazor. 1^3 Plain English 25 How could I diop 
Mint and vigour into the hearts of my plannet-sincken 
Country-men ? 18x9 Wordsw P Bell in xxx, Like planet- 
stricken men of yore, He tiembles, smitten to the coie. 
Hence Planet-strlke v, U ans {jare'^% to strike 
as a malignant influence, to blast. 

x6xx Florio, Asstderaiione, a blasting or planetstieeking* 
1659 Torriano, Assiderdre, to Planet-stiike, to blast as 
trees doe through great heat and drought. 
Pla*net-struck, a. Also 7 -strook(e. [f. 
Planet 1 i b + pn. pple. of Strike v, Cf. moon- 
strucky lunatic ] Stricken by the supposed malign 
influence of an adverse planet ; blasted ; sometimes 
said in reference to paialytic or other sudden physical 
affections; hence, Stricken witli sudden fear or 
amazement, panic-slnckcn ; terrified, bewildered, 
confounded. 

16x4 Markham i xi (1668) 49 Cold flegmatlck 

humois sometimes weakening but one member only, then 
it IS called Planet-strook. z6^ Bromhall Treat, Specters 

I 102 They being affrighted (as it were Planet-stiuck) and 
confounded with shame 1667 Mil ton P L, x, 414 The 
blasted Starrs lookt wan, And Planets, Planct-strook, real 
Eclips Tlien siiffercl 1708 Brit Apollo No aS, z/a Heading 
the last Weekly Bill of Mortality, 1 saw one among the 
Casualities Planet-struck. 1726 Diet. Rust, (ed, 3), Planet- 
strucky or Ithrew-Rnnmng (in Horses) is a deprivation of 
Feeling or Motion. 1799 Sicjcflmore Agnes Leonora 

II X2 The Count became planet-struck as he listened to 
the grossness of this retort x86e Kincslkv I/erew, xli, 
I shall be oveilookcd<--pIanet-struck. 

Pla’netule. rate, [f L, type ^flaiielulay dim, 
of jlancta,] A diminutive planet, 

X846 in Worccsttr (citing Conybeare) xSs© Fraset^s 
Mag XLI. 297 The rotation of the planetute on its axis. 
Ibta, 209 Ileydon, too, had only desenbed one of these 
planetules in his account of the Holy Island, 

Flanfol (plse’nful), a rate, [f. Plan + 
Full of plans, devices, or schemes. 

1877 Blackib Wise Men 6 By planful wisdom overawed. 
1005 G T. Ladd in Child 4- kcl/g liu 133 The active 
pTanful imagination which develops so early m the child, 
Plange, obs. form of Planch sb, 

Planfifeucy (pise’ndjjensi). [f, L, type *f/an- 
genhay 1, plmigtnt-cm ; see next and -ency.] The 
quality of being plangent. 

x8<8 Carlyle F>edk Gi, v vii. (xSya) II XT7 Friedrich 
Wilhelm's words, m high clangorous metallic plangency,, 
fall hotter and hotter. x88a bxi vEKbON New Arab, Nis, 
II. XII 192 Her voice hod charm and plangency. 1900 W, 
Haleich Milton 54 The hurt he had suffered .* gives elo- 
quence and plangency to his divorce pamphlets. 

Blangeut (plai nd^ont), a. [ad.L.//awjfvr«/-r‘w, 
pr pple. of jlang-Pre to strike noisily, beat tlie 
breast, lament aloud. (Cf, Plain «/.)] 

1 , Making the noise of waves breaking or beating 
on the sliore, etc. 

xSza G. Darley Errors of Ecsiaeie 26 The mighty deep, 
Shaking the firm strand with its plangent waves. x8i^ 
Farrar Eric xui, The mingled scream of weltering tempest 
and plangent wave. x88o Swinburne Birthday Ode 256 
With pul^ of planaent water like a knell. 

2 Loud-sounding, striking the ear powerfully ; 
applied sometimes to a metallic, sometimes to a 
loud thrilling or plaintive sound. 

X83B Carlyle Fredk, Gt iv m. (1872) I 285 Thfe rugged 
young King, with his plangent metallic voice x^x Mdkllv 
Cnt, Mtsc , Byron 27a That universal protest which rings 
through Byron's work with a ^angent resonance, jm 
Howells Atttne Ktlbum xxv,The hell on the orthodox 
church called the memliers of Mr. Peck's society together., 
with the same plangent, lacerant note that summoned them 
to worship on Sundays, xoox A thenaeum 8 June 790/2 How 
fine the plangent union of accent and quantity throughout 
the line. 

t Plangi’feroua, flf, Ohs, rare^K [irreg. f. L. 
flange (see prec.) + -perocs.] Proauemg or 
accompanied by the noise of beating. 

x6ao Dekker Dreame (i860) 32 TossM too and fro By 
gusts implacable, able downe to throw Kampires of bravse, 
which still beat out the braines, And still renewde them with 
plangiferous paines. 

tJ?laiigor. Obs, rart^^, j>langori\o\%y 

beatmg, loud lamenting, f flangfrex see Plan- 
gent.] A loud or piercing lamentation. 

1598 Meres Pallad Teunia 280 b, Euery one mournelb 
when hee heareth of the lamentable plangors of Ibracian 
O^heus for his dearest Euridice 
Plaii|[orOTls (plai’j}g5r33), [f. as prec, + 

-ous ] Characterizkl by loud lamentation. 

* 59 ^ Nashe Chrisfs T, (16x3) 55 From vnder the Altar 
there issued penetrating plangorus-howlings. 16147 R. Baron 
Cyprian Acad, B He suadenly heard sudi a plangerous and 
lamentable cry. 1XX693 UreuharPs Rahelah m xxiii. X03 
The ^evously plangorous bowling and lowing of Devil& 
sSgxH. Gosse Jn Mem, Miss Asms Cln^hjli tolls and 
tolls with plangorous tongue, For empty fives and hearts 
unbless'd. 

Flan^^stee, obs, fonn of 
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Plani- (pltf*ni), combining form of L planus 
level, flat, smooth, used chielly m scientific terms. 

Planloandate (-k9*dA) a. ZooL [L. cauda tail], 
having a flat tail, as certain reptiles (Mayne 
Expos Lex, 1858). Planlclpital (-sipital) a, 
ZooL [L caput head* cf occipital^ etc], having 
a flat head, as an insect, flaUheaded Plant- 
doraate (-d^js<?t) a, Zool [L. dorsum back], 
having a flat back {Cent Dtct ), f Planifo*lioiis 
a, Bot, Obs, \L,foltum lea^, having or consisting 
of flat leaves ; ajpplied to composite flowers con- 
sisting wholly of ligulate florets. Planiform 
tf., having a flattened shape j spec in 
Afiat said of a joint in which the surfaces of the 
bones are nearly or quite plane (== Arthbodial). 
f Planiloquent a, Obs, rare‘s ^ [after L plehu^ 
lopitts (Plautus)], plain-speaking; so fPlani*- 
loqay Obs, rare'-''^^ plain speaking. Planlpen- 
Hate (pltfinipe n<)t) a, Zool, [L penndtus winged], 
having flat wings; spec in Bntom, belonging 
to the suborder Blasitpemna of neuropterous in- 
sects, characteiized by flat wings not folded when 
at rest ; so Planlpeunlno (-pe’nom), a — prec. 

sb, a planipennme insect. Plaxilpetalous 
(-pe'talas) a. BoLy having flat petals. Plani- 
rostxal (-rf;*slral), Planlrostxate {-xg strA), adjs, 
[L. rostrum beak], having a broad flat beak. 
PlanispivaJ. (-spoio'ral) a., of a flat spiral form . 
applied to the pioboscis of lepidopterous insects, 
and to certain shells, as in the genus Planorbis, 

1686 Phil Trans. XVI 285 Those that have a perfect 
*pIaniroUous E’lowor, Z727-4X Chambers Cjv 4 s v Jdowery 
PlanifohouB Flower's, thobe which are compobed of plain 
Flowers, set together in circular rovra, round the center, and 
whose face i& usually indentecli notched, uneven, and jagged. 
X830 K. Knox Plelards Anat 282 The close and ^planTlorm 
diarihrosis »ib that in which the suifaces are superficial, the 
ligaments strong and tight, the motions obscure and con- 
fined to sliding. Mayne Ex^os, Lex,y Plam/br/ms, 
applied *. to a Family .. of the Coleoptera, comprehending 
those that have the body much depiessra, fiat-bhaped. 

f laniform. z88x Mivart Cat 122 Such joints are termed 
laniform or Arthrodia. 1656 Blount GlosspfjT^f ^Plani- 
loqncnt .that speaks his mind plainly and freely. 1658 
PmiLiRSr ^Plamloquyy (Kit ) plain, and free speech 1783 
JjI MON Eng EtymoL s v. Ilaunchy Such planiloquy is fit 
only for the laige, open, yiwnmg mouth of a Dutchman 
1858 Maynl Er/os Lex , Planipcnnis^ liaving flat wings 
'i^pTanijicnnate *730-6 Baili Y(folio), * Pianfpetalons Flower 
. , flat leaved, as when these small flowers are hollow only 
at the bolloin, but ate flat upwards, ns in Dandelion, Suc- 
cory, &c. *89$ 6^d Soe, Lcx,y *Plamrosiral. having a flat 
beak *858 Mavni- Expos Lex , PlamrostrtSy having the 
beak or Iho snout flat * *p]amrostr.*itc. *89^$ Syd, Soc* Lex,y 
*Planisptraly spiral, with the colls lying .in one plane. 

Flanigraph (plse'nigraO* [ad. ^ ,plamgraplto^ 
{, Plani- + Gr •^pa 4 >os ; see -graph J An instru- 
ment (invented by Marmet, of Versailles) for re- 
ducing or enlarging drawings. 

It consists of a rule fitted with two scales having gradua- 
tions of diflerent magnitude, placed end to end m opposite 
directions, and turning about a pivot at the point of juno 
tion ; it IS provided wiih a number of diffecent scales for 
diflerent degrees of reduction. 

*884 in Knight Mec/t, Supp, 

II Flanilla fplnn2d^a). [Sp. Amer, dim. of plana 
a level 1 A cleaning-floor at a Californian mining- 


n level ] 
station 


1877 Raymond Staltsf. Mtnes ^ Shnmg s Sheds over 
planillas at Day tunnel and Deep Gulch tunnel. Ibtd. 7 
A much larger qaantjly of waste vein>matter . has to be 
examined and passed over the planillas or cleaning-floors 

PlaiHillieteif (plant mAsj:). Also -metre, 
[ad. F. plammbtrey f. Plani- -niltret -meter.] 
An inslrmnent for mechanically measuring the 
area of an irregular plane figure. 

*858 m SiMMONDS X>ici Trade *872 F J. Bramwell in 
Rep* Brtt, Assoc 401 Amsler's Planimeler for measuring 
the area of any figure, however irregular, by the mere 
pabboge of a tracer round about its perimeter. *875 Darwin 
Inseeib), PI, xv. 335 Ihe area of all the leaves together with 
ihcir footstalks, was found by a plammelre. Engineer- 
tngMag, XVI zr5/x The area enclosed was measured by 
ajfiariimeter. , s 

Plauimetnc (plFimme’lnk), a [f. as prec. 
+ -10 ; cf. (rf. g^rgifcbs of measuring.] Belonging 
or relating to planimetry So Plaulme trloal a, 

Planunetric/uncUon {Math ), *a function expressing one 
of the relations between the areas of the three triangles 
foinied by joining a variable point in a plane to the vertices 
of a fundamental ti langlc ‘ . also c&Wed plnHe/nneUoft. 

May Bailey vol. II, Plammeirieaf, pertaining to the 
Mensuration of plain Surfaces iSoa-^ tr, Pallas s Tiav, 
(18x2) 1 p XVI, Planirnetrical delineation of Mount Burg- 
ubsan .. which appears to have been formerly a fordfled 
place. 1828-32 WDDSTER, Planimetric, Planirnetrical. 1906 
Q Rev Jan xaa A group of individual objects in ‘plani* 
metric' relation 

Planimetry (plani'metn). Also 4 pl&ne- 
metrie; 7 planametrie, -ye ; 8-9 piano-. [Ulti- 
mately f. Ij plSft'Us flat + -j/tetrtaj -metby, on L. 
type pldntmtna\ the ME plammetrie prob. 
represents an OF. form; but ^ , planimetrie appears 
only as of 15SO m CJodef. Comply and med.L 
planwtetria is cited only fiom i6th c.; though 
prob. used much earlier. Planametty and platuh 


meity are formed on less correct analogies.] The 
measuiement of plane surfaces; the geometry of 
plane surfaces, plane geometry. 

1390 Gower Conf III 134 Ful many a worthi clerc ther 
is, Ihac writen upon this clergie The bokes of Altemetne, 
Planemetrie and eke also *603 Owen PembrokesJtire x. 
(i8oa) 4 The miles beiDge multiplied together and reduced 
lo Planametrie, the onlye meanes to knowe the contente of 
anye thinge *674 Phil Trans IX 85 In Planimetry, the 
Measuring oflnangles with and without a Perpendicular. 
01x696 ScARBURGK Euchd (xyo$) 94 In thisss'b Proposition 
Euclide makes an entry into the Doctrine of Planometry. 
1993-S T. Maurice Htndosian (rSso) I r. xii, 439 From 
planimetry, or the mensuration of surfaces, they soon pro- 
ceeded to tne more complicated science of stereometry, or 
the mensuration of solids. *884 tr. Loiee's Metaph 227 
They would have been able to add the geometry of the 
newfy discovered direction to the Planimetiy which they 
possesbed without having to change anything in thtar 
previous perceptions. 

Flauingf (pUi’nuj), M, sb, [-ing i.] 

1 . The action of Plane v 1 

0x440 Promp Parv, 403/x Planynge, lemgach *580 
Hollyband Treas Fr Tong, Appianisseimni, a planing, 
1703 Moxon Mech Exerc, 68 So continue your several lays 
of Planeing x8a5 J Ntciiolsom Operat, Mechamo 560 
Planing by winch wood is 1 educed to a smooth and uni- 
fotnt surface, by means of an instrument called a plane 
f 2 concr, A piece planed off, a shaving. Obs 
X508 Florio, Piallnre, shautngs, chip^ or planings of 
timber. *676 Worudcb Cyder (xfipz) 162 Thin shavings or 
planings of heech 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (1721) II 313 Put 
into your Vessel the plaining, or Chips of green Beech 
3. attrib,zxid Comb,, esp. in the names of tools, etc , 
used m planing, as plantng-ax, -iron, -steel, -table, 
tool; planing-machine, a machine (of various 
kinds) for planing wood or metal ; planing-mill^ 
« plamng-machine ; also, a workshop where plan- 
ing 15 done, 

X545 Rates Customs C ij b, Playmnge labels the dossen 
uiir X630 B JoNSON New Inn iv. it, you Will carry yout 
goose about you still, your plantng-iron 1 Your tongue to 
smooth all 1 xtea Plaining ax [see Chif-ax] 1840 Civil 
Eng ^ Arch yml. III. *72/2 The ‘planing tool’, an 
instiument made of steel, somewhat in the foim of a hook, 
with the point so inclined os to present itself toward? the 
surface of the metal to be planed. x8^ Simmomds Dtct* 
Trade, Planing machine, Platung-imU, a facing machine 
for smoothing boaids, etc 1873 IGioht Did Mech, xjag/z 
The cylinder planing’machine Ihis is now the u&ual 
machine It has cutters on a drum rotating on a horizontal 
axis over the board which posses beneath xSpy P. Warunc 
Tales Old Regime 183 A many-sided man, the majority of 
whose facets were, unfortunately.. shaped by the jplaning- 
steel of the System 1902 fPestm Gas, 1 Dec. 2/x Magnets 
will lilt from the planing table a casting of 32 cwt. 

+ Pla*nir, a, Obs, rare-~^ [ad. OF. planter 
{planeir, Chron, Turpin) .—late L. pldndrtus flat, 
level, f. planus level , see -aby l.] Flat, level. 

a 14^50 Alexanckr 4x38 Quare nouthire holtis was ne 
htlles jie no hije [hjeggis, Hot all os planir & as playn as a 
playn table. 

Flauish. (plse’mj), v, [f. obs. F, plantss-, 
lengthened stem of plamr (m Palsgr.) to smooth 
(F. aplamr), f phn level, fiat see -ISH 2.] 

1 . trans. To make level or smooth ; to level, 

*580 Hollyband Treas Fr Tong, Esplanade, fat* e des 
esplanades, to planish and make euen the way. ^ x8i6 Kirby 
& Sp Eniomol xv (1828) I 497 Then entering the cell, 
[they] place it at the angles and sides, Kc. which they had 
previously planished 

b spec. To flatten (sheet-metal or metal-ware) 
on an anvil by blows of a smooth-faced hammer, 
orbyiubbing aflat-ended tool over the surface; 
to flatten and reduce in thickness ; to condense (an 
engraver's copper-plate, etc) by hammering; to 
red^uce (coining-metal) to the required thickness 
by passing between rollers ; to polish (paper, etc.) 
by means of a roller. Cf Planisheb, PLANisttiNG. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury iii 150/2 Planish, the Plate, is 
to beat It on a smooth An vile, with a bioad, smooth faced 
Hammer 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 725 The 
silver., i-j planished, and then scraped on the surface to be 
fitted on thecoppei. *83* T. Holland Mann/ Metal I 1 
333 Saws aie manufactured . . of iron, ’which is hamtner- 
haidened, or planished on an anvil. 18^ KwiGHr Diet 
Mech, Suppl 688/2 Saw blades are planished to straighten 
them. Buckling is removed by planishing. 

'I’ 2 . To remove by planing, to plane away, Obs, 
x6aa Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman dAlf n 274 Those 
thmne shauings which your joyners planish away with their 
plainers when they shaue their wainscoat 
Hence Pla nished ppl, a, 

X683 Moxon Mech Exerc , Printing li F 2 NeaW thick 
Brass will never come to so good and smooth an Edge as 
Planiah’t Brass will. 18x9 H Busk Vestnad xv 156 The 
even temper of the flowing mass, Had left no speck to blur 
Ihe planish’d glass. *884 in Century Mag Dec. 266/2 
Planiiibed copper, and enameled iron tubs. 

Planisliev (pi® Rijw)* [f* prec. vb, + -eb i.] 

1 . A person who planishes. 

Z838S1MM0NDS Did Trade, Planisher„s, workman who 
smooths or planes* , , 

2 . A tool or instrument used for planishing, m 
various applications, esp, 

a. A flat ended tool for smoothing metal-work } a tool 
used by silver-chasers. b- An instrument for smoothing 
or glazing the surfoce of photographs, engravings, cards, 
wriungpaper, etc. O. A contrivance for flattening sections 
cut by the mmrotoraefor microscopic examination 
»8s8 Sjmmonds Diet* Trade, Plmtsher, a tool used by 


I turners for smoothing bra?s woik. 1895 ModelSteamEngiue 
90 It is ,2nd, smoothed with a planisher; 3rd, polished with 
a fine file, or with oil and i otten stone. 

Pla’nislxinjg', vbl sb. [f as prec. + -iNG 1 ] 

I The action of the verb Planish, m vaiious senses 
i 3688 R Holme Armoury iir 259/2 Phnishing, to make it 
[the metal] smooth [m goldstniih’s work] 1873 H Spencer 
Stud Social XI 271 An artizan practised in “planishing*. 
1884 Knight Diet MeeJu Suppl 688/2 The old mode of 
forming the 60 gallon copper, sugar, or soap-kettle was 
planishing, the parts being subsequently united by biaxing 
I a xpDo W B, Slati r L^t to Editor, Planishing in silver 
i mamtfactuie is the final hammering given toan article being 
made, which does not alter the shape but levels the surface 

b. attnb, and Comb,, planishing anxnl, stake , 
plunishing hammer, a hammer with polished 
slightly convex faces, used for planishing sheet- 
melal; plamshing roller, a roller used in planish- 
ing; esp. in ply the second pair of i oilers, of 
hardened and polished iron, between which coming- 
metal IS passed to reduce it to the proper thickness. 

*688 R. Holmc Armoury iii xxu (Roxb) 270/r He 
beareth Gules, a Planishing Anvile, Aigent. He beareth 
Azure, three Planishing Hamers, Argent, handles Or. x8i5 
J Smith Patioratna ^ Art 1 . 16 Clockmakeis, tin plate 
w'orkers, and braziers, polish the face of their planishing 
hammers, by rubbing tliem upon a soft board, covered with, 
a mixture of oil and finely washed emeiy. 1839 Urb Diet. 
Ar/s^S6o The plates are passed cold between these [rolleis], 
to bring them^ to exactly the same thickness • whence they 
are called adju<;Lmg or planishing rollers 1875 Knight 
Diet Mech , Plamshing stake, . a bench stake or small 
anvil for holding the [copper] plate when under the action 
of a planishing-bammer 

Plauispaere (plsemisfioj). Also 4 plam- 
sperie , 6-7 -spheare, 7 -sphaer, -sphare [Ta 
ME foim plantsperte, ad, vasA,\** pldmspkm mm, 
f, L. pldn-us flat, Plane + sphssra, Gr. otpoLpa 
Sphere ; in form planisphere, a. OF plamspKbre^ 

A map or chart formed by the projectiou of a 
sphere, or part of one, on a plane ; now esp a polar 
projection of half (or more of) the celestial spnere, 
as in one form of the astrolabe 

[1x44 Plampkserattn Ptohmsei {Tnciptfl RodvlpLi Brv- 
ghen&is ad Theodorichum. Platonicuni in traductionem plant* 
sphsrn Claudn Ptolomasi Prefatio ] X390 Gowlr Corf HI. 
134 Gebuz and Alpetragus eke Of Planispene [v i palmes- 
trie], which men seke, The bokes made 1571 Dicccs 
Paniorn 1 xxix 1 U b. Being brought to his due place the 
crosse diameters of the Planisphere may demonstiate the 
foure piincipill quarters of the Horizon 1594 Blundcvil 
Exerc vi [1636) 59B Astrolabe .is called of some a Plani- 
spheare, becruse it is both flat and round, lepresenting 
the Globe or Spheaie, ba\ing both his Poles clapl flat 
together 1625 N Carpenter Geog Del i vil (1635) 174 
The planispheare is a table or xnappe of two faces wneieon 
the lines are proiected cucularly 1678 Phtl Trans 
XII 1027, I am at piesent making a silver Planisphere 
of two foot diameter for the Kin§; the Invention of 
that famous Astronomer.. Mr Cassini 1828 W Irving 
Columbus (1848) 1 128 The globe or planisphexe flnhhed by 
Martin Behem . furnishes an idea of what the chart of 
Columbus must have been 186a Sir G C. Lewis Astron, 
Ancients IV 1 208 He [Hipparchus] had drawn a planisphere 
according to the stereographic ptojection. 1905 A B. 
Grimaldi (title) Catalogue of Zodiacs and Planisphere^ 
ancient and modern 

b Reuolmng planisphere \ a device consisting 
of a polar projection of the whole of the heavens 
visible in a particular latitude, covered by a card 
with an elliptical opening, which can be adjusted 
so os to show the part of the heavens visiMe at 
a given time. 

1887 Pall MallG, 24 Oct. 6/1 An ingenious arrangement 
called a Planisphere, upon which the stars for any evening 
of the year are, by taming a circle, brought into view 
*89* Athenaum 3 Oct 457/1: An ingeniously constructed 
‘ Revolving Planisphere . 

c Astrolabe planisphere \ see AstboLabe (^). 
*872 Skcat Chaucet's Astral Pref 32 The term * astro- 
labe ’ in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries . was 
restricted to the paiticular kind called the 'Astrolabe 
Planisphere or astrolabe on a flat surface 
Hence Plauispberal (-sfl«>*ral), Planlsphevih 
(-sfe*rik), PIanisp 3 ie*Tioal adjs,, of the nature of 
or pertaining to a planisphere. 

a *646 J. Gregory Maps 4 Charts Posthuma (x63o) 31* 
In measuring the Distances of Places theie is no gieat trust 
to bee had to any Plamsphetical Projection whatsoever 
x688 R, Holms Armoury iir* 373/1 A Meiidian Spherical 
Dial [is] of some teimed a Planispheaiat Sun-Dial. *856 
\f, H, Morlcy (itile) Desciustion of a Planisphenc Astro- 
labe constructed for Shdh Sultdn Husain Safawf. *884 
Nainre *2 June x6r/i Suggestions for a planispheric repie- 
sentation of the cerebral convolutions. 

Pla'nitude. Obs, rare“^\ [ad, late L, 
tildo evenness, f. planus flat ; see -tudb j piop.« 
next ; m qnot., used as smooth suiface 
1597 A. M tr. Guilleweads Fr, Chirurg b iij b/2 The 
supenor planitude of the Plate, which sticketb fast to the 
roofe of the mouth. . ^ 

rianity (plsenfti). raie-\ [f. Plane a, + 
-iTY. (Cf X. plHmids plainness, a doubtful reading 
in Tacitus.)] The quality of being plane. 

1882 Proctor get. Stud, 21 The straightness of lines, 
the planity of surfaces and othei like geometrical conceptions. 

FlanJC (plsegk), sb. Also 4-5 plaunke, 4-7 
planke, 5 piano, fi-7 plaack(e. See also Planch,, 
[ME planke, a. ONF. planke (Tournai 1275, 
mod Vicsxi^ planke, Noim planqne) « 'P.planche 
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PLAWKED. 


plank, slab, little wooden bridge, mcasuie of land , 
m raod.F, a nairow strip of land==Pr. planca^ 
flanJia^ Cat. planxa, Sp. plaiicha^ Pg. prancha^ 
Piedm., (post-Aug.) board, 

plank, slab (e g. of marble), prob. f root piak* of 
Gr. etc.] 

1. A long flat piece of smoothed timber, thicker 
than a PoAiiD ; spc a length of limber sawn for 
building or other purposes to a thickness of from 
two to SIX inches, a width of nine inches or more, 
and eight feet or upwards in length, 

1303 R Bruvne H<uid£ Sytute 5259 Pe plank pat on pe 
brygge was, Was ai sledyr as any glas CX350 IFi// 
Palerne 2778 Kent hue vp in armes, & bare hire ?orl> ouet- 
bord on a brod planke 1393 Langl. P. PI C. xtx 34 And 
with pe feiste plaunke ich palle hyra doune. Z428-9 Pec. 
Si Mnrjf ai Hill 71 Also payd foi a caipenter iij dayes ij s 
Also payd for a planke niis iiijd 149$ Naval Acc 
Hm K// (1806)^ 154 Oken plankes of xvuj fote long mj 
ynch brode « 1111 ynch tliyke ^1x548 Hall Clum^ 
Hen, VIH 118 The Frenchmen had losed the plankes of 
the bridge tiere a myle aboue Bray 1653 Walton Angler 
X, 189 Barnacles and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat 
and the lotteii planks of an old Ship 1794 Sheridan in 1 
S/icudanintia 154 A plank of the old stage, on which S 
Gariick had trod. i8a3 P Nicholson Pi act, Pnild, 150 
The wood employed in Joinery is denominated Stuff, and 
of this there are Boards, Planks, and Battens 1840 Ntles* 
Hegtsfer LIX. is/A At the extremity of the green [at 
Auburn, N,Y3,..a large platfoim wasciecled About 40 
long benches were constructed of rough planks for the ladies 
1881 Young Et^ry Man las oim Wleck § X42 Pianks ate 


1881 Young Ettery Man his mm Meek § xas Pianks ate 
pieces of wood ii inches in width and 2^ or 3 inches thick 

trmisf, x8sp Prescott Pern II 166 They met with ten 
planks or bars of solid silver, each piece being twenty feet 
in length, one foot in breadth, and two or three inches thick 

b. Without : Timber cut into planks; 

planking. 

1359 in W. Boys SandwUh (1792) 7381 x* M elme plancke 
of lit and lilt ynches thicke lotd 739 c x^Sa T JDiggcs 
\p.A^clmlogia XI 22s The excessiue waste of pile andplank 
in the Flemmyshe platte. 1665 Pepys Diairy 7 Aug , There 
comes Luellin, about Mr Deenng’s business of planke, to 
have the contract perfected. 17*0 Db Foe Ca^t, Singleian 
lu (1840) 30 Want of saws to cut out plank. 179a Mwi- 
sheens Trav. xxxui 157 The Royal Gemge that fine 
old nun of BnUsh plank, C1850 Ettdiw, JVawg (Weale) 
*38 Plnnfi a general name for all timber, excepting fir, 
which IS from one inch and a half to four inches thick 

c, csp. in reference to the use of a plank to 
save a shipwrecked man from drowning 

*SW ? Daniel /^"cccaxiu, The Planks 

Poliucks make a bridge on To keepe dry Scales. 1633 P 
Fletoteb Pt^ Eel, IV xvj, A thm thin plank keeps in thy 
vitall breath, Death ready waits. S ) 

123, 1 desired her to acquaint her lather to come off upon 
y‘ plank of ther setting up tolleratioun m Scotland x6oo 
Abp Shari? (1754) I Serm vm 222 This is indeed the 
only plank we have to trust to, that can save us from shio- 
wreck, xBi8 Cruise Digest {ed 2) I. 3x4 Though a pur- 
chaser may buy in an incumbrance, or lay hold of any pfenk 
to protect himself, yet he shall not piotect himself by the 
t^ing a conveyance from a tiustee, after he had notice 
of the trust, 1866 Whittier Let, io Lvey Larcom 20 
God grant that in the strange new sea of change wherein 
we swim. We still may keep the good old plank, of simple 
faith III Him I 


4: 111 local Vi%t A piece of cultivated land longer 
than bioad, a stiip of land between two open iui- 
rows ^,plaitche\\ a regular division of land, as 
distmgiiibhed from the irregular ridges of the * run- 
rig ’ {Eng, Dial Diet,) j a more or less definite 
measure of land see quots 
18x4 SiiiBRcrp Agnc Sarv Shell App v 32 ^ Is the 
term plank known as applicable to lands? A f conceived 
It used as a teim for large regular divisions, in opposition 
to thesmallet ridges of the old itg and lendal on unrig 
divisions, 1883 R M Flrgusson R ambling Sh xui, 85 The 
average extent of each plank was about an acre. 1892 
CocitRAN-PATRicic Med Scot viii 170 The ‘plank 'of land 
was generally the same in extent thioughout Orkney and 
contained acie Scots or z 32 acre Fngli&h. 

5 Jig. An Item or aiticle of a political or other 
program. Cf Platform: 7 b. Oiig and chiefly U. S 

18^ Lowcll Bigltm P, Poems 1890 II 141 The> kin' 
0' slipt the planks fiuin out th' ole platfom one by one. 
X848 Boston Conner 28 Sept. 2/2 Another plank in the 
platfoim IS, no Cass or other phnk to be added 1856 
Hoaseh IVofds'lAVf 86 Every subject of tlie platfoim is 
spoken of one of its, planks , thus we read of ‘ the slavei y 
plank *, ‘ the tariff plank 1884 Chr IVotld 12 June 433/1 
Another ‘ plank ' is the lestiiuion of Chinese iminigralion 
x8gx 1 lines 7 Oct 10/4 It was not an admitted ‘phink’ in 
the Liberal platfoim, and (so far as I know) Mr Gladstone 
lias never piomoled it or even said one woid in us favour 
6. Phiases. f To Jmng (a gun) to plank ?j e 
to the side of the ship ; to inn out {obs ). Plank- 
over-plank^ with the outside planks overlapping, 
as in a chnkei-biult vessel. Plank-upon-plank : 
see quol. 1823. To ivalk the plank^ to walk 
blindfold along a plank laid over the side of a 
ship until one falls into the sea (as pirates and 
others are said to have made then captives do, in 
Older to get rid of them). Also jg 
1557 bo. Grey in Pioude //ist Eng VI, xxxiv 493, I 
caused the gunners to bring up iheir artillery to plank, and 
then shot off immediately ten or twelve tunes 1776 Fal- 
coNFR DtcL Maiiney Fremh Teims, Bolder k qimn^ to 
plank a ship with clench-woik, or plank-over plank. 1823 
Crabs Tecmtol Diet , Plank upon plank^ 1$ wlien oilier 

S ranks are laid upon a ship’s sides after she is built. 1844 
fAcAULAY Baihe Misc (1868) 262/1 It would have hem 
necessary for Howe and Nehon to make every French sailor 
whom they took walk the plank. XB67 Smvih Word- 

aki Walking apiankt an obsolete method of destroying 
I people in mutiny and piracy, under a pica of avoiding the 
penalty of murder Also, for detecting whether a man 
along a quarter-deck plank. 
1^3 Stevenson TreasHsli 1, Dreadful stones they were; 
about hanging, and walking the plank. 

7. attnh, and Comb. Consisting or built of 
planks, 0$ plank-bridge^ daw, -home, ~uland,p{le, 
piling, sheeting^ -table, -hmber, -work ; objective, 
o.splank-dresstng; plank-bmlt, -ddedzA)s . ; plaak- 
bed, a bed of boards resting on low trestles, 
without a mattress, used as part of the discipline 
of convents, prisons, etc . ; plank-Book, a jxile 
with an iron hook at the end, used by quariymei), 
mineis, and others {D, S,); plank-plant, an 
Australian leguminous plant, Eossiesa ScoloPen- 


weeks of snn, let in the watei everywhere, x8[b P. H. 
Emlrson Eng Idyls a6 Down the river came saUing the 
■wheiiy wUli liei plank waj^s under wTter z8po Hosra IV 
Cktna 93 Rails of bamboo ran along both sides of the plank- 
way. X745 Jt nl. Siege Lomsburg in IV S/m ley's Let. (1746) 
24 The French added to the Top of il a ^PJank-work 
^icketted,ioiaise it to the same Height with the rest of the 


Plank (plflegk), v. [f. Plank sh. \ cf ONF. 
planqmer 5= OF. planchier to floor, plank, budge, 

1. planke, planche\ 

I ira 7 is. To furnish, lay, floor, 01 cover with 
planks, Also with ot'cr. 

c X420 Ballad on Ilnsb i 516 Planke hit stronge ynougli 
Vnder thin hois, that lut be lyggyiig softc Ynough & Imrile 
ynough^ to stonde olofte 1^5 Kcu St Jl/aiy at lUll 29 
In the Stable a Racke & a m iwiiger, and it is new planked. 
X380 Hollyband licas Pi. J'onq,I*lamhcrou pavei cPais, 
to Home 01 planke with bouidts, 1609 Houand A mm 
Mai cell 390 When he bad set his ships together,., and., 
planked them over in manner of a bridge, he passed over . 
into the Couiilrey of the Qundi. t697 Dhyiji n Hinetd 11, ax 
Ihe Sides were pkinck’d with Pine, xysg J, Pbici Stone- 
Br Ihatnasj These Tru^s Ribs, when plank’d over, will 
be enough 1843 Dickins (1850) X43/X Tlie 

footways in the thoiough fares whitli he beyond the principal 
btrect, arc planked like floors. 

b. To fasten or join iogether, to fasten or holtl 
dffivn, witii planks, 

X864 Carlyle Pi idk Gt xvii vii, Boats planked together 
two and two 1893 Times s Jan 3/1 The ball.ist docs not 
aimear to have been planked and tumiiiLil down. 

2. a. To place, pul, or set down ; to deposit, 
plant, dial, or slang, b. To tabic or lay down 
money; to pay readily or on the spot. Const. 
down, out, up. U. S, colloq. 

a 1859 Ik Brii rli V pay Out (i886) 49 So we crope up th’ 
shucii, an plaiilvt nssel* deawn ut ih’tup, x8M A G. hluK- 
Keadwgs (ed 2) 69 * Z^I.Tnk ‘ it «n iht higliest 
shelf m the house, 1892 fj. Luaisdi n} Skeip-ktad 205 
Ilaslily I handed my dear Lady Matty to a scat, and 
pkTnktjd my own Jjuge carcase iqiOH anetber one. Z894 Sal, 
Ami I hept. 234 A desire to plank down , ♦ Uiuvcnsiiy men 
111 the niidst of the soci.il life of Jiast Ixmdon. 

b. X835 CaoLKLrr Tour so During the la&t war [he] 
planked up more gold and silver to lend the government 
tlran Benton ever counted. 1835-40 IIaliuiihidn Llockm. 
(1862; 376 Come into the iscter o>sH‘rJ Ahop heie, and 
plank the pewter. 1887 H. Fri oi rh. in Scrtlmer's Pfag. 

I 025/1 Workman would ratlicr pJank out five thousand 
dollars from his, own pocket. x8^ ‘R. Bot prkutkid * 
Miners Atght x, He 'planks down' the dollars iciiuisue 
for the purLh,ase. 

^ 3. techn. a. To splice together (slivers of wool) 
into rovings, b. To harden (a liat) hy felling. 

1874 Knight /Z/cA Mech. 36^/1 Olivers of long-stapler! 
wool are planked or spjjced together. 1875 /M 1737/2 
1 hey [hat bodies] are planked or liardcnen to give Uicin 
aohdity, tliiLkncss,, and btrenglh. X875 [/re’s DAt. Arts 
'1 .7) HI* X163 Eieakiug-frame.—Yitx^ the slivers arc 
planked, or «phced togctlier, the long end of one to the 
short end of another. X902 Bnt, Med. JftU. 15 I*cb. 378/2 
planked it contains nothing liuttful. 

4. To fix on a board (a fibh that has been split 
open) and cook at a hot fire : see Flanked 2. U. S. 


a. Applied to vanoiis things consisting otfoimcd Ooonng of 6. a. tnlr. *To sleep on or as on a plank : to ho 

of a flat slab of Wood appl.a to a specml pnipose J *>• 

indiMted in the context j as, a narrow foot-bndge ; **’*“’' *""• Tj condemn to a plank-Ijctf. 

a table or board; a hat-maker’s bench or table »Plank-way, the narrow portion 1829 B '/Vw ll 382, 1 was right gUd of [a henb], 

which surrounds the < kettle' (Eng-. Dial Dict^* between Ihe side and the frame of the wofuHy tired, and having no mind to plank Ul 

also in other technical uses • ^ ^ etc. 40 Through tlie day we will 

grete Dlankes as many as they mygh^^Sdeyne flom land V SClJaratC Stri])S or rigS of 

XS99 33^ The king will haue them shooLe of piaver?' * individual owner for one COnipflCt pJCCC 

cucrydayatthePancke,andsobycontinuaUexermseSey of coual extenh MnyfP d:.} ^ * 

become most excellent shot 1625 N Carpenter Geor Del Vlank-built bouse. 1S83 Greslly Gloss 

II. V (1633] 73 Gtst on a lorge^Tablc or pTaiike^^^^^ ^ 

wir tion or drop of water xwx Luckombe Htsi Print. 324 vahsimii ^ placed acioss the 

Before the Carnage is laid on the Ribs, [the pressman] tightly wedged, 

besmears the two edges of the Plank well with soati 0/ Forter E Seawatds Nair II 58 David 

18SS Bookck Hut Denim C//<^.f/(Chetlianiloc riiem P'?”''-honse aftotleU to 

No. 37) 10 Coatse staff hats, composed of a mixturrof Sd of a ® 'S'* ?>' “"V ‘P'®"''- 

foreign wool and fur, the nap being laid on at the plank **7^*t^‘ Bridges The piles 

X87S Knight Diet Met A . K«>oved .and »platifc piles let into the 


girtion or drop Of water xwx Luckombe ifw/ Print. 
Before the Carnage is laid on the Ribs, [the pressman] 
besmears the gvo edges of the Plank well with soap or 
m^se. iBss Booker iYw/ a«/^/(Chetham Soc 

Ho. 37) 10 Coarse stuff hats, composed of a mixture of 
foreign wool and fur, the nap being laid on at the plank 
xSys Kmom Diet Meth, Plank, Game of a printing 

lJ.1 U IL workman presses it [the point of a 

hat] down with his hand, turning it round on its centre 

ItP°l ^ ^ equal to the crown of 

the hat, is lubbed put 1888 Nicholson Coal Trade Closs\ 
Cfowniree, a plank about 2| inches thick, and 5^ or 6 feet 
long, used Lo support the roof m coal woi kings. x8oo 
^ {Rtbbon-weovmgi The batten of the 
Dutch engine loom or swivel loom, 

3 fa A flat slab of Stone, esp a gravestone. [So 
Jj.piaucai Obs, b Geol Calcai eons flagstone of 
the Stonesfield Oolite beds. ^ 

^ H 34S Two stone coffins 
I ^ most of 

those plank? or plank-stones, were engraved in them, or 
embossed or convexed a cross fiom one end to the other. 

^ected a monument of free stone, wirh a nlant- 


aiY oeaivoKis JVair ll eg David 

A lwood an d his family the ^plank-house aflotted to 
f Eliot Dan, Der liv, Tlie tiny *Dlank- 

i&land of a yacht 1772 C. Hutton q 8 The uiles 

3* A line of *Plank Pilfn? 
^ould be run down to a little Island adjoining x8<2 
Mwoie Ltfe Clearings Inlrod. 9 The many *DTank.xoad? 

Olmsfed sianit States 365 The 
?n , tn the State of New York was laid, f believe, 




XB29 IS Hall Tray II 382, 1 was right gUd ofln benb], 
^g wofuHy tired, and having no mind to plank it I 
x86d Donalusqn Bush Lays 40 Through tlie day we will 
rough It, at night we will plank it. 1887 .Sm H. Cami bell- 
Banncrman m S^tt. Leader 15 (Jet. sWho may be sent lo 
a priwn cell and planked for taking part in transactioni 

0* To exchange the sciarate stri])s or rigs of 
land of an individual owner for one compact iflccc 
of equal extent. North. Sc. dial. 

i ^ cuthness 268 In many 

51. has bten pfariUd, or converted intti 

uistinct farms, in pKicc of the old S) of tenants otcu- 
fZ™? 1^ 2*" ‘^**^*^ rermakas it was provincialty 

i^kepi. IL Mil, 158 The land (has 
bBL^plankedorallocaHitl tn due piopiirtion to each person. 

5 plainfoge [a. 
i<l(utcm, plmuhag.', U ficatkt, plantke-, we 
lUffK and -AOE.J Pajnicnt charged for the use 
of planks at lamhng-places. 

y » **-’/*! l*wf cause de Murage ou 
lUyage ou rhuikage. 1483 CW. An,. Ret. JJ/iAZ/rtlibBy) 1. 

pwwfit&.,that OLtupieth the tuid 
iSVr/.^ shall pay for plangage to the fi.iid 

Water fedhffe. 159* tn Pinon Lpoel A/huk, Rec. {mn 


moor ffini- ri V'* r^'L****** t'wf's-roaus on lim t Mr--- — -inrr inunic, SXCC. 

Icssop /s Hanover 1789 ilainnSy '^***‘'^ claimed] 

TimVer /iw (i79tl 22 Instead of uslira Wngc. Grondagej Anoorage*,. 

™ Fowl.5je7_J*J»ncl!kg.. 




limber and *Plank bheeting, slope the sides lo an Anvle 
of 45 d^i ees, and pitch them with rough flat Stones zStn 

me m 5«3 A few&Ss 

me in view of a couugated iron-roofed, *piank-sided bousie 

*9 ®? P Lawson Shprazls rst k talle^ 
ported on stakes driven into the ground. 1797 Enevcl* Brfi 

(ed 3l XVIIUsg/a The forests 

and yai ds. X88i KAYMOHDAftniagG/asSm * P/auk-iimiH^^ 

of wooden planks driven down vertically behind wooden 
cii^ all round the shaft. 1887 W Rye aSS 
48 How It did ram I The *plank-ways, parched and dry with 


t P^*2ur-boa3rd. Obs. [f. Plank sb. + BtiARn 
•A W r ^ 5? I^lakch-jjoari).] A thick board 
suitable for floonng and similar purjjoscs. 

inSwiyne.VaruM 

RoR ^ Flaijcbortfc ad opus 3« ]« newe 

Koir. »S77-f7 Holinmied c kren. HI. xitg/i The duke 

to pkinke boor^.for his men 

to pa^ the ditch, x6o8 Wit r bt HexaMa Exod. 6oi The 
^nke boord. *707 

1. ^TOishfid, laid, floored, or covert wiiplaiikaL 
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1608 Svr vrsrFR Du Darias n iv iv Dscajf 958 A flying 
Budge And planked BAttlement!* On eveiy sloiy, for his 
Menli defence 1651 T de Grey CoutpL llorsemau ai A 

K lanked flore is watmer than a paved at pticbed. 1793 R. 

Iylnp Thames 27 Both tne side Streams should be 
shut up, with low planked Weirs. 

% Of fish : Cooked by being split, fastened on a 
boaid, and held to the fire. U,S, 

1877 ZJower LS Out of Question (1882) 134 One's ideas of 
plnnkcd Spanish mackeiel 188s Semwe V 426 The 
pimcipal dish was ‘ planked ’ shad By this pi ocess foui fish 
aie fastened to a boaid, and held towards a hot fire Whilst 
cooking, the fish aic constantly basted with a preparation 
made of hiittei, salt, and other ingredients. 

Planker (plte gksi) [f. Plank v, + -brI.] A 
>voikffi‘an who planks or kneads hat-bodies in the 
jirocess of fcUing them, 

xpoa lint Med Jriil 15 Feb 378/1 In liand-plankmjg the 
‘foiin’ IS dipped in boiling watei acidulated with vitriol, 
and then folded and vigorously kneaded by the planker's 
band 

Planking (plac’rjkig^, vbl sk [f, as prec + 
-iNG K] The action of Plank v. 

1 Fiunibhing, /looimg, or coveiing with planks. 
1405 Naval Acc» Hen VII (1896) 155 l..aboryng & 
woikyng abought Cowchync plankyng & laying of the seid 
grete Rokes Stone & Gtavell x66$ Gerbii u Counsel f) 
70 htanger, Rack, and Planking of a Stable ib eight shillings 
per foot in length. ci8so lindm Navis ^Weale) 138 I 
coveung the outside of the timbers with plank; 
bometimes quaintly called ‘skinning’. X887 Mas. Daly 
Digging ^ Squatting no Poit Darwin possessed no suitable 
wood for planking purpobcs 

2 , contr Planks m the mass ; plank-work ; the 
plankb of a btnictuie , s^cc those iorming the outer 
shell and inner lining of a ship. 

17SX Labrlvf If^estm, Dr* ag Ulie Caipenteis weie at 
Work on the Oiating and Planking for the Caisson 1849 
]^i( KLNS Amer* Noia 11, Tlie planking of the paddle boxes 
had been lorn sheer away, 1871 Howells Jyedd Joitru* 
(1893) 293 The piomenadcrs paced back and forth upon the 
planking, X904A G^wvnws $0 Vrs* Piiblic Service \\\ s8 
Theie was little enough corofoi t for us subalterns— a few feet 
o^lanleing on the orlop deck 
S. The lagging or * cleading of a stcam-cylmder. 
*875 in KmoiirDIct MeeJu 1739 A* 

4 In technical senses of the vcib. 
i8sS BoOKi-R//;f/ Z?tf«/tf/xCA4/i:f(ChelhaniSoc. No. 37) 
II For bowing, b'lsining, boiling and planking fhat-bodiei}, 
he received in 1805, eight siitllings per do/en 1883 Century 
Mag* Aug 519/a Cleaning the shad for planking. 1884 
Chesh* GAial, Planking^ tne felling of liat bodies by idling 
them on a plank, and fieciuently immeibing them in acidu- 
kiled v/atcr, xpoa [see I’LANKru]. 

+ 6, Harrowing or rolling of land with a plank* 
18x4 M. BniicnncK Notes on J*rance ^9 They then sow 
annual trefoil, which they cover very slightly by planking, 
that IS, dt awing a plank, on which a boy rides, over the land, 
0, allrib sxAComb*.^ asplaiiking-clamp,-8crewi 
see quols. j plankmg-maoliine : see quot. 

1875 Kxmwt Diet* Meek ^PlMihtng^clamp^* an implement 
for tending a btrake against the ribs of a vessel and holding 
it until secured by bolts or treenails. Ihd*^ Flanking- 
viachinty a macliine in which hat-bodie&, after being foimed. 
are rubbed, pressed, and steamed to give thenx strength and 
body IhuUy Plankingscrmy an implement for straining 
planks ngaiiibt the libs of vessels. „ „ . 

Fla’iiMess,^ [f Plank 5^, -h -less j Having 
no planks ; void or stripped of its planks. 

1837 Lomcil Di ifi-Wood Prose Wks, 1886 I. 317 Vikings 
bitting gaunt and giiin on the plankless iibs of their pirate 
ships. x86s Carlyif Fredl Qi xxi iv (1872) X. 40 The 
Peosant-Noble . . clattered with his wooden slippers upon 
the plankles'; floor of his hut, ^ 

Flankshear, -slieer, variants of Planesheab. 
Plankton (plse'gkt^n). Biol, [a. Ger. planks 
ion (V, Ilcnsen 188.), a. Gr. TrAay/frJi', neut. of 
’gKarfKTQt vbl. adj., drifting, f. to wander, 

roam, drift,] A collective name for all the forms 
of floating or drifting organic life found at various 
depths in the ocean, or, by extension, in bodies of 
fresh water. Also attrib* 
xSoa E. J Bles in Jrnl Matrtue Biol Assae* II. 340 
Vanationsof the floating fauna and flora, or plankton, of the 
Plymouth Waters. 1894 Q Rev, Apr, 37a When the recent 
German expedition set out to study the Plankton or floating 
life of the Atlantic. 1899 Nature 15 June 137/1 Rwh 
collections of plankton were made at all stations. 

Hence Flaakto’logy, the department of biology 
1 dating to plankton (Webster Suppl, 190a) , 
Plankto' nio a [irreg. for *planhlie \ , of, pertaining 
to, or diaraclenstic of plankton. 

1899 Pf oc Zool* Soc* 1029 Most, if Hot all, Glohgennsey 
are essentially planktonic organisms. 1905 Marr m Q* 
yrnl GeoU Soc, LXI Proc. 74 Planhtomc 
Pla’nkways, Fla nkwise, adv [f. Plank sb* 
+ -WAYS, -WISE ] In the manner or direction of 
a plank ; lengthways. 

x8x3 J Smith Panorama Sc, Aril, ga When cut plank- 
wibc, boxwood is extremely apt to warp, unless very well 
seasoned x88x Haslucic Dai/te I fork 35 For turning the 
surface of wood chucked plankways the same tools are used, 

(plseqki), [f. Plank j< 5 . + -y.] Of 
the natuic of or composed of planks. , ^ , 

<?s6xi Chapmah /had xii. 44a He came before the planky 
cates, that all for strength were wrought, 17x8 R^c tr. 
ntiean iil 72s Darts, Iragments of the Rock, and Flames 

iPlailloss (pl8e*nlcs), ci. [f. Plan sb. -h -less,] 
Without a. plan; not planned; unsystematic. 


*800 CoLBRi DGR Piecalotn IV. i V. 40 Every planless measure, 
chance event . . Will they connect, and weave them all together 
Into one weh of tieason x8sa Blackie Sind Lang 11 
Wheie not stupid, how often careless, aimless, and planless * 
X887 Hisscy Holiday on Road 69 All England was before 
us, ours was a planless expedition 
ilence Pla iilessly adv,y Fla ulessneES 
x8q4 ^coit Leader 8 Mai 3 That large school whose 
method seems to be to begin wilting and go planlesJy 
ahead 1906 Htbberi Jrnl Jan. 408 The planlessness of 
moral insli action in schools 

Flanned (pliend), pp/ a. [f Plan v + -bd 1.] 
Designed, ptqjected, arranged, etc * sec the verb 
1770 C CiiAUHCY Rep/ Chandler'^ Appeal Defnicd 
(title-p), Objections against the planned Ameucan Episco- 
pate 1864 Black Jud Shahs xu, Theie had been a 
planned meeting 1894 H Nisbdt Bush GtrVs Rom 256 
It must have been a planned out affair 

Flanuev (pis® uoj). [f Plan 0. + -er ^ ] One 
who plans or makes a plan, a devisei, ariangei; 
a projector, schemer , spec, m .Sc , a landscape 
gardener. 

1716 Cow PER 111 Ld Campbell Chancellors (1857) V cwi 
305 Thii. exempts youfiom the chaige of being the planneis 
of the tieason. i8oi Ir. Gahiell/s Myst limb IV 164 
Having beenfoi many yeais a planner of fashions, [she] had 
an air of smartness X850T. liL<^sii*Ment 6irA Agnew u 
(1832) 27 He procured the services of Mr John Hiw, late 
planner in Edinburgh 1897 Dai^ Neivs 15 Jan 6/4 The 
oiiginal planner of tins stupendous enteipnse. 

Flannet, -ett, obs foims of Planet sb.'^ 
Flanning (pi® mg), vbl. sb. [f Plan v + 
-ING^] The action of the verb PiukN ; the foira- 
ing of plans j the making or delinealion of a plan 
I or diagram ; scheming, designing, contriving. 

1748 Anson's Vcy, Introd 3* Actual surveys of roads and 
harbours,, reqinicagood degree of skill both m planning 
and drawing. 184a J Aiton Dotnesi Econ, (1857) 127 Let 
there he no want of thrift let there be both planning and 
plenty. 1897 Rhoscomvl White Rose Arm ^ He was deq? 
in sober discussions and plannings 

Plano- ^ (pI^Dii), used as combining form of L. 
planus flat, smooth, level, m scientilic or technical 
adjectives, denoting (a) flatly, ma flattened manner, 
With modification of a specified form in the direc- 
tion of a plane, as plano-compiessed, -conical^ 
-hemispherical -obcomcal, -orhtculary -paiellaie^ 
-iotund^ -stibcuctillate \ (d) a combination of a 
plane with another surface esp. plane on one side, 
and of anothei surface on the otliei, as Plano- 
concave, -CONVEX, etc. Also plano-oylmrino, 
-ioal, plane on one side and of a cylmdneal form 
on the other; piano-horizontal, having a plane 
horizontal surface or position; + plono-solid 
Anth. Obs.^ applied to a luimber compounded of 
a ‘plane’ and a ‘solid’ number, 1. e. of 5 prime 
factors ; plano-suhulate, of a flat awl-shaped form, 
X839 Lindley Sih. BoU vui, 183 Seeds ^piano-compressed 
or winged at the apex *68x Grew museum i iv 73 
Some few aie *PIano Conical, whose Supeifice is 111 pait 
level between both ends Dana Zooph (1848) 553 

Corallum firm; cells, quite shallow, plano-conical 1737 
Swift Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 HI ^ ”4 He sup- 
poses the soul to be of the nature of a *plaiip-cylindrical 
speculttin the plain side was made by God Aimmhty, but 
that the devil afterwards wrought the other sim into a 
cylindrical figure DKUA.Zo<^k*pB4,^) 307 Cespit<»e, 

*piano-hemisphencak 1760 J Lee Introd. Boi n xx. (1765) 
X16 VextllwHy the Standard, a Petal , 

''^plano'hortzontal I>ana Zooph, (184B) ^53 With a solid 

4lano obcomcal base. 1887 W. Phillips Bnt Dtscomycetes 


convex miriour, which was Afi Grayis companion in ail his 
tours, has a pleasing effect. 1830 Bindley Nat Syst. Boi* 
73 Cotyledons plano-convex. 1884 F J BKvrrnt Pfatch^ 
Llockm 102 Achiomatic glass with two plano-convex lenses. 

b. Of a ciyslal : Having some faces plane and 
otheis convex. 

1805-17 R Jameson Chai Mtn, (ed. 2) 209 Plano convex . 
when the faces are partly straight and paitly uneven, as in 
the diamond 

2 Having a flattened convex form. 

1843 J G Swedenborips Anim Ktngd I 1 ar 

The tongue’s uppei surface is piano convex 1843 Limdley 
Sch Bot VI (1858) 83 Receptacle plano-convex, p«iIeaceous 

II Flanodia (planJii*dia). Stirg, and Path* [f. 
Plano- 2 -h Gr. d 5 ds way ] (See quol.) 

1858 Mayne Expos Lex , Planodta^ term for a false 
passage, as may be made m stiicture of the urethra m 
treating by a bougie, sound, or catheter 

Flanogamete (pi® ntigamf t). Btol* [f Plano-^ 
+ Gamete,] A motile gamete or conjugating 
cell : also called zoogameie 1886 [see Gamlte] 
Planogvapliy (plan^ 
pldn-wn Plane 4- -graphy J The art of drawing 
plans , spec , . sec quot 

1847 J Dwyer IJydiattlic EngtnceriNg 131 Planography 
is aiiotlier description of section introduced by Sir John 
Macneil,, which required that a vertical section should he 
laid down on the line of diteclion marked on the p].m, and 
having the Cuttings and Embankments plotted on opposite 
sides. 

Hence Flano'graphist, one who draws a plan 
or map ; a map-maker. 

1839 W. M Thomson Land ^ Book v xli. (1867) 627 All 
planogj aphis Is of the Holy City agree that [etc ] 

Flanometer (planp mftoi). [f, as prec. 4 
-METER,] An accurately made flat plate, usually of 
cast It on, used as a standard gauge for plane sur- 
faces , a surface-pkte. So Flano'metxy, the use 
of a planometer ; the measurement or gauging of 
plane surfaces. 

1864 Wi BSTER, Planometer 1875 Knight Did ATech 
1726/2 Plane -surfaces are produced by the planing machine, 
by the file, and by grinding For the purpose of verifying 
their accuracy, the planometer was devised by Whitworth 
Planometry, in eg, foim of Planimetry. 
il Flanorbls (plan^uhis). Zool [mocl.L , f. 
pldn-us Plane <r 4- orbis Orb ] A genus of fresh- 
water snails (pond-snails), characterized by a flat 
rounded spiial shell. 

1833 Lyell Prim Ceol III 238 We find m the marls and 
limestones the shells of the Planorbis, and other lacustiine 
testacea. 1876 Benededs Amm Parasite 38 A gasteiopod 
mollubc, similar to a Planorbis, which lives as a messmate in 
the body of an annelid. Comb, 1878 Bpll Gegenbaurs 
Comp Anat Bi The planorbis-hke shells of the Mllliolidae 
lepresent the simplest condition of these forms. 

Hence Flano*rblform, Flano'rbold adjs., resem- 
; bling, or having the form of a Planorbis , of a flat 
I rounded spiral shape; Flano-rbiao a, belonging 
to, or having the characters of, the subfamily 
Planorb/nsii of which Planorbis is the typical 
genus; FlanoTblte, a fossil shell belonging or 
allied to this genus; FlanoTbtiline <z., of or be- 
longing to Planorbirlina^ a genus of Poramtmjera 
I having shells of a planorboid form. 

1856 Woodward MoUusca iit 398 The Achatinella are 


be some numbers called plane, other wlids otheis piano- 
solid. xBifi Dana Zooph, (1848) 336 Very bioad eOTlanate, 
and often *plano-subcucullate 1760 J Lee Introd, Bot, 11. 
xviii. (176s) no The Claws *plano-Attbulafce, 

Plano- 2 (plmnu), before a vowel or h plan-, 
combining form of Gr •dkbvot wandering, used in a 
few scientiBc terms ; see Planoblast, Planodia, 
Planogametb, Planuria. ^ 

Planoblast (pkewblsesl). Zool. p. Plano- 2 
+ Gr fikaoT-bs sprout, shoot.] The free-swimming 
generative bud or gonophore of certain Hydrozoa, 
usually a craspedote medusa or medusoid, rience 
FlanoWa Btio a., of or pertaining to a planoblast 
x^x Allman Monogr. C^m^lastic Hydrotm I. Introd. 
13 Planoblast.. A generative bud with a structure fitting it 
for a free locomotive life when detached fiom the hydro- 
some Ibid , Umbrella, the gelatinous bell of a meduhiform 

^Plaw)-co‘iicave, [f* Pi-ano- 1 + Con- 
cave.] Plaving one surface plane and the opposite 
one concave, as a lens. 

1603 E. Hallty m Pkd. XVII. 961 Wither the 

Lens be.. Plano Convex or Plano Concave 1807 Hersckll 
tbtd XCVII 183 The plain side of a piano concave, or 
Dlano-convex lens x88x Le Conte St^d 3-1 And one with 
excess of dispersive over refractive power for our plano- 
concave lens. T 

Platno-co’uvex, P* ^ 4 - Convex j 

1 . Having one surface plane and the opposite one 
convex; chiefly of lenses, also of natural forma- 
tions. as parts of plants or animals, or other objects 
*6^ Hooke Mscfvgr Pref. fj, I fix^lso with wax a pretty 
lar^ piano Convex Glass. e 693> 

SsiyfMtrPhilos.£ss. ii.i. vii.33oIa wooded scenes, the piano- 


Htsi III 413 Shell very small, planorbiform. 
Flanospiral (pl^n^ispni® ral), a. [f. Plano- 1 
-f Sptbal 0*2 = Plamspiral • see Plani-. 

1858 m Mayne Expos. Lex. gmfi. 

Plansoheour, planschour, planseotir, 
plaiisliar(e, obs. ff Plancher. Flanekeer,^ 
planshire, obs. forms of Planesheab. 

Plant (plant), sb.’^ Forms; i plante, 4-7 
plants, (4-5 plonte, 5 plantte, plauiite,plounte, 
Sc. playnt, 6 plaunt), 5- planh. [In sense i, 
OZ*,plante{tm.f ad. I. plania sprout, slip, cutting, 
graft, whence also OHG. pfianza^ ON. platUa* 
Later senses are affected by med or mod, uses of 
L. plmta^ and by F plante^ or are direct deriva- 
tives of Plant v.^ or a. F, plant action of planting, 
plants collectively for planting out, f. pknler to 
plant ] , , , 

I 1 A young tree, shrub, or heib newly planted, 
or intended foi planting ; a set, cutting, slip j a 
sapling. Obs, or died, (Tn local use the name for 
seedling vegetables at this stage, as ‘healthjr cab- 
bage plants’, ‘plants at sixpence a bundled , etc ) 
c8as V«A Psalter cy\xw 12 Deara beam swe swe niowe 
plaiiffe] steaffelunge ^estea^lfiptad from xusuoe 
K,Mj.iREDGregosy'sPasi.C,Ji\iu,%a 381 Onaippellunum, 
fSonno hie wel begaS hira plantau and hiera impan, oO hie 
fulweaxae beo9 13* P A 104 pe fyi’re in 

be fryth be feifrjer con ryse Pe playn, he he spyse, 

be perez, ^1386 Chaucer Wt^'s ProL 763 Y»f me a planle 
of thilke blissed tree, And in my gardy" planted it shal 
bee c X400 Maundbv. (Rovb ) ^ u 26 Men take plantes or 


Vuig. ommsplanfatto} which my hevenly father hath nott 
planted shalbc plucked vppe by the totes. E53S Covbrpale 
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Ps xlvi! 2 The hill of Sion is like a fayre plante [Luthcr 
‘ Der Berg Zion tst wie cin schon Zwciglein ’] *573-^ Baret 


Afy P 467 A plant, the slip of a tree tnat was planted in the 
earth. zSoo Shaxs. A in. 11. 378 There is a man 

haunts the Fonebt, that abuses our yong plants with canting 
RasaitHde on their harkes 1688 R Holme Armoury ii 
86/3 Plants are young Trees fit to be set, *719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1B40) II iir xgd Some plants of canes. 

b A young tree or sapling used as a pole, staff, 
or cudgel. Now chiefly dta/i 
1377 Langl, P, PL B XVI 50 panne liberum arhiiriwn 
laccheth ]7e thtidde plante, c X450 Jiferlm 493 He caught a 
plante of an appell tre and toke the barre in bothe bandes, 
and seide he wolde make hem to remeve c x 6 oo Day 
JSednctllGi* V (1881)109 An ashen plant, a good Cudgell, 


what she’d I call iti 1607 Dryden Vtrg Georg, in. 

a pk ' ' ” . . ♦ . . 




Take, Shepherd, take a plant of stubhorn oak And labour 
him with, many a sturdy stroke x7xa Addison Sped 
No 33s f s Sir Roger’s Servants had provided them- 
selves with good Oaken Plants, to attend their Master upon 
this occasion. X73a Eliza Hcywood Belle Assemblie II 121 
This magnanimous Spaniard .having under his Habit, a 
good Sviord, and a strong Oaken>PTant 1900 McIlroy 
Cratghnme v 54 (Ulster) The country people came pouring 
in— each man cairying his ash ‘ plant . 

0. Anything planted or springing up ; 
scion, offshoot, nurseling; a young person ; a uovice. 
Now ^are 

136* Langl P, PL A 1. 137 Loue is J>e leuest Jnng jiat vr 
lord aske)i, And eke Jie playnt [» 7 r. plante, plaunte, plonte] 
of pees, 1435 Misyn Ftre o/Love 5 Fyer of fraward lufe, 
Jie whilk wastis burionyng of verteu, & norryschesjbe plantes 
of nil vyce. xjoo-ao Dunoar Poems Ixxxvii 30 ( 5 ret Code 
ws graunt that we have long desirit, A plaunt to spring of 
thi successioun X648 Cage IVcst Ind 175 The Inquisi- 
tion considering them to be but new plants useth not 
's, PAxj 


i. 


, j power. 

A member of the lower of the two senes of 


organized living beings, i, e. of the vegetable king- 
dom; a vegetable; generally distinguished from 
an animal by the absence of locomotion and of 
special organs of sensation and digestion, and by 
the power of feeding wholly upon inoiganic sub- 
stances, (=mod.L./Az»^a in botanical use.) Often 
popularly restricted to the smaller, esp. heibaccous 
plants, to the exclusion of trees and shrubs 
iSS* Turner A ij, y«knowlege of plantes, herbes, 

and trees 1367 Maplet Gr Pored 26 b. Plants be sorted 
and deuided into three paits the first is the Herbe; the 
secotide the Shrub; the third the Tree. 1696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), PlanL a Natural Body that has a vegetable Soul 
1704 J Harris Lev, Teehn, I s v., The Learned and Ex- 
perienced Botanist, Mr John Ray, gives us the following 
Characteristick Notw of the Chief Kinds of Plants. 17^ 
Gray Alltance t Sickly Plants betray a niggaid Earth, 
1776 Withering Bnf, Plants (1796) II 180 Betula Flowers 
male and female on the same plant. 1830 T G, Strutt 
Sylvct Bnt, 36 The original dimensions of this venerable 
plant. xSfti J. Tait Mifid t» Mailer (1892) 81 Plants, be- 
cause it is their nature to produce leaves, may, by an over- 
plus of food, produce nothing else 

xsM Shahs Rich ///. iv iv 39S The Parents hue, whose 
Cbildien thou hast butcher’d, Old barren Plants, to waile it 
mth their Age 1844 Emerson Leet^ Yng Amer AVks. 
(Bohn) II. 300 Government has been a fossil ; it should be 
a plant. 1869 Lechy Burof, Mor II, i 41 Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant from the 
Roman soiL 

o. Sometimes applied to the leafy or herbaceous 
part of a vegetable. 

X603 Evelyn la Quint Com^, Gmd, II 144 Leeks . . 
Replanted m the Month of May, very deep in the Earth, to 
make their Stalks and Plants thick and white, 

H Chiefly from Plant v, 

3 . iolkct, A growth of something planted or 
sown; a crop. 

xfoe Veg, SubsL Pood xgg To insure a good crop of barley 
of clover. 1846 Jml R Agnc, Soc Vu. 

II 208 Ihe promising plant of wheat which covered it was 
laid by rough weather. 1898 Rider Haggard in 
Lon^n Ma^ Oct 3x3 There was a very full plant of 
swedes, which would have produced a fine crop. 

b. abslr. Growth. In plant, growing, in leaf, 
io Use plant, to die off, dwindle away ; to Jail in or 
miss plant, to fail to spring from seed, 

1844 lud A^c Soc, V. i. 4 Clover .if sown 
oftener it is apt to fail in plant , and even when in plant it 
IS not veiy productive unless highly manured, 1847 Ibid, 
VJII. w. apr The spaces in the .turnips, which have missed 
gant, are filled up wiih transplanted swedes. x 8 s» Ibid, 
wheat often loses plant m the spung, 

4 . The way in which any one plants himself or 
IS planted ; footing, foothold, pose. 

1817 SporitngMag L 2 The wide are.i between his feet, 
when in a standing position, gave him so film a ‘ plant’, if 
I may so say. x88g Mac/// Mag Mar 277/x There was 
and obstinacy m the plant of the figures 

6. A defxisit of fish-spawn, fry, or oysters ; ellipt, 
an oyster winch has been bedded or is intended for 
bedding, as distinguished from a native. V, S, 

6. The fixtures, implements, machinery, and 
apparatus used in carrying on any induslnal pro- 
cess. (In Great Britain rarely with a or pL) I 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi youm, Prance 1 . 133 The giound was 
aestmed to Uie putposes of extensive commeice, but the 
apMilation of a plant gave me much disturbance, fiom my 
inability to fath^ the meaning. 1838 Civil £ng. «J. Arch, 
r There was very little possibility of trans- 

ferring these implements (technically called the Plant) from 


one contract to another 1887 W W Smyth Coal Coal~ 
mi/iing xio In Duiham and Northumberland a single 
* plant * of pits and engines will work the giound for a mile 
or two on each side i88a M/^tneer 24 Feb 133/2 The 
plant includes one steam ciane, three steam tiavelhng 
cranes, asteamfire-engine,asteam pump, two steam hammers, 
seven steam engines, three boilers, and a few hundred nail- 
making machines 1894 Westm Gas 30 Apr 5/1 Six plants 
in the coke region of Pennsylvania are now m operation. 

b. Jig, The mstrumentalities employed in carry- 
ing on spiritual or intellectual work. 

z86x Ld Lindsay SceAltctsm 341 We must take stock 
here, likewise, of our spii itual plant, our intellectual capital 
x88x Nation (N.Y.) XXXII. 437 The college is to him 
a sort of industrial oiterpnse, and the professors aie part 
of the plant 1887 Ch Times 21 Jan. 34/3 The policy of 
increasing the plant of the Roman Catholic body here .. is 
still pursued. 

7 . [f. Plant v 8.] A hoard of stolen goods , also 
the place where they are hidden. Thieves' slang, 

1796 Gfosds Diet, Vtilg T (ed. 3}, Plant t the place m the 
house of the fence, where stolen goods aie secreted x8xa 
J. H Vaux Flash Did s v , Any thing hid is called, the 
plant i such article is said to be tn pUtnt ; the place of con- 
cealment IS sometimes called the planL as * I know of a fine 
plant ’ , that is a secure hiding-place To spring a planL 
IS to find anything that has been concealed by another. 
To rise the plants is to take up and remove any thing that 
has been hid, whether by yourself or atiolhei, X837 J D 
Lang Nm S, Wales II 52 He bad found, to his astonish- 
ment and disappointment, that some person had sprung 
ihe plant— ^ cant phrase for discovering and cairying off 
property which another person has stolen and concealed 

8. A scheme or plot laid to swindle or defraud 
a person ; an elaborately planned buiglaiy or other 
form of theft or robbery. (The notion appears to 
be that of a trap or snare carefully planted 01 laid in 
the ground and covered up.) Sharpers* slang, 

x8as C. M. Westm ACO iT Eng, Spy L 241 A regular plant 
to clear me out. 1836 Dickens Sk, Bos, Greenwich Fair, 
The * plant ' is successful, the bet is made, the stiancer of 
course loses. 1837 — Pickvj xlviii, ‘ It’s a conspiracy , said 
Ben Allen *A regular plant’, added Mr Bob &wyei. 
x86o Gln. F Thompson Audi Alt, III. cxliii. 124 When 
the classes who live by warfare with society, lay a deliberate 
scheme by which an honest man’s home is to be entered, or 
hiR property earned off, it takes at the Police Ofliices the 
title of a ' plant ' x 9 !i\Palt Mall G 20 Feb 4 He charges 

Blackburn with having, in language, which has recently 
become parliamentaiy, ’put up a plant* on bis innocent 
young friend. 

9 , [f. Plant a c ] A spy, a detective; a picket 
of detectives slang, 

x8xa Spoi ting Mag XXXIX. 210 He sold forged notes to 
a plant {ncie A peison sent for the purpose of detecting 
him] which led to his untimely end, x88o Daily Tel, 
26 Nov, At Sheppeiton Lock the keeper., cautioned the 
defendant as be was going througli the lock to take care, as 
there was a 'plant * out that night Mod, A plant set to 
detect motorists travelling at illegal speed. 

ZU. attnb, and Comb, 


10 . a. Simple attnb., as plant-centre, -covering, 
-disease, -egg, -ferment, -feitsh, -form, -groivih, 
-kingdom, -life, -movement, -name, -ornament, 
-remains, -species, -spirit, -weaUh* b. Appositive, 
as plant-ancestor, c. Objective and obj gen , as 
plant-dispersal, -dropper, -eaicr, -eating, -facer, 
-growing, -hunting, -naming, -worship, -wor- 
shipper*, plant-beating, -feeding, -stimnlaiing 
d. Instrumental, as plant-clothed, -grown adjs 
1876 H. Spencer P 7 *i 7 ir. 6 ^/< 7 /.i.xxiiL§z 8 rNowif an animal 
regarded as ouginal piogenitor, is therefore reverentially 
treati^j so . may we expect the *plant.ancestor will be. 
X894 GeoLMag, Oct 473 The Carboniferous ’’plant-bearing 
sti ata 0 f Roberts' valley. 1894 Board Agnc, Circular x 4 
These traps should be placed close to the [hop] hills or 
’’plant centres. x88o A. R. Wallacd /si Lfc 230 Fruits 
eaten by birds afford a means of ^plant-disperwk 2862 II, 
Spencer First Prtuc, 11. xiv § wo Among animals the 
flesh eateis cannot exist without the *plant-eaters. 1684 T. 
Burnet Th, Earth 1. 197 This 15 not necessaiy in •plant- 
eggs or vegetable seeds. 1778 [W. Marsiiale] Minutes 
Agnc 23 Oct. an. 1775, The manure is . equally incorporated 
with the •plant-feeding stratum. xSm Daily News an Feb. 
6/3 The belief in •plant fetishes, wherein the informing 
spirit or ghost occupies the place of natural property jBjx 
BcNNCTr & Byer Seahs's Boi 130 In the same manner, 
from a morphological point of view, stems, leaves, bans, 
roots, thallus-lnanches, aie simply members of the *i)lant- 
foim X902 Daily Chron 29 Apr, 3/3 The wild *plant- 
gi own embankmen ts of lailway cuttings Ibid, 10 July 3/4 
Means for restraining injurious «plant growth or for dtt- 
posing of an insect pest. 1878 Hookkr & Ball Marocco 
enjoyed a capital day’s •plant-huntmg at Tangier. 

R Folicard PUni Lore (title-p) Folk Lore of the 
•Plant-Kingdom. x86a H Splncer hirst Pnne, 11 viii. 

§ 70 *Plant-life is all directly or indirectly dependant on the 
neat and light of the sun 1894 Persian Ptci 183 A 
luxuriant plant.life covered every stem and log. isoa 
La Frimand,Fr Acad n 134 Aname[irao//(v^<x 3 ,whichin 
^=*0 si^gnilielh as much as *plant.liurng creatures 

iSt* ^ fcicuonary of English 

Ilant-names, x 898 M.A.BucKMASTBR^/m/^wi// 26 The 
acanthus the favourite ’^lant-ornament with the 
Greeks mid Romans. x88o A JR Walucb Isl, Life 295 
Proofs of a mild Arctic chmate, in the abundant •planE 
remains of East Siberia and Ammland X876 H Spencfr 
Bimc, Spcwl, L xxm, § 182 No explanation of the conceived 
shape of the *plant.spirit Ibid, § 283 •Plant-worship, 
like the worship of idols and animals, is an aberrant spSies 
of ancestor-worship. 1883 Century Mag, Sept 720/2 The 
ornament which we have derivea from Chaldeam *Dlant- 
worshippers, 

©. Sjjccial Combs, , plant-bed, a stratum con- 


taining fossil plants, plant-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Chiysomelidm, feeding on plants, a leaf- 
beetle ; plant-breeder, one who cultivateb plants 
with the object of improving existing vanclies, 
or producing new ones; plant-cane, a sugar- 
cane of one year’s growth; plant-cutter, (g) 
a passerine bird of the S. American genus Phyto- 
toma, having the habit of biting off the shoots of 
plants; if) U, S,Hist , (pi.) rioters m early times in 
Virginia, who systematically cut down the tobacco 
plants ; plant-feeder, any animal that feeds upon 
plants ; plant-food, a substance, or the substances 
collectively, on which plants feed; the food of 
plants ; plant-marker, a small tablet of wood, 
zinc, tena-cotta, etc, set in the ground beside 
a plant, and bearing its name; plant-of-gluttony, 
lendering of Gael luS'Orchraots, name foi the dwarf 
cornel, Camus suecua, the berries of which are re- 
puted to stimulate the appetite {fpreas, Bot, 1866 
s.v Comus); f plant-plot, a nursery for young 
plants; plant-txn, a tinned vessel for cairying 
plants, a botanical case or vasculum. 

x88x Rep Geot Expior N, Zealand 48 The Mataura 
sLiies 111 the Hokanui Hills overlying the “plant beds, x8x6 
Kirby & Sr EntowoL xxiii. (1828) II 321 The beautifui 
tube of ’’plant-beetleii {Chiysowela, b ). X793 Edwards 
W, Indies 11 , v, l 210 ^’JPlant canes in this soil , have been 
known in very fine seasons to yield twg tons and a lialf of 
sugar per acre. zBos Latham Gen, Synops* Birds Supp, 11 . 
ai2 *Flant.cutttr. 1894 in Nlwton Diet Birds 730, 1887 
Molomly Foiest/y W Apr, loi Vngin foicst soil is con- 
sidered best because n contains sufliciciit *plant-food. xpoz 
Westm Gaa 17 June iz/e There is no bubstnnee so rich in 
plan t-fbod as the carcass of an animal. z8xo I i olland 6W1- 
ticits Bf it, (1637) ICO Tributes also were imposed . , for Cornt- 
giounds, *pL'uit plols, groves or parks. i6xx Speed Theat, 
Gi Bnt, xxui (1614) 45/2 From Creekelad a towtie m 
Wiltshiie, the Acadcime was translated unto Oxford, as 
unto a plant-plot, both more pleasing and fruitfull 18916 
Daily News la Dec, 6/a In the winter there is no occupation 
for ^plant tm or insect net. 

t Plant, shP Ohs, Also 4-6 plaunte, 5-6 
plante. [ME. pia{u)nic, a. K. plante L. plania 
sole of the foot.] The sole of the foot. 

xaSa WYCLiR/Ir^jrui 7 Anoun the groundis and pinuntis 
{gloss or soils] of him ben saddid to giderc \ and he impinge 
stood, and wandride. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, is/a Fro the 
plante of iiK foot vnto the toppe of his lieed was none hole 
place. 1580 SiDNLY Ps, xvni. x. My heclcs and plants Thou 
didst from stumbling slip siistaine, 2620 B, JonhoN Mas/jne 
o/ Oberon Wks. (Rtldg) 584/2 Knotty legs, and plants of 
clay, Seek for ease, or love delay. 1655 tr. Com, l/ist, 
Francton xii 24 Before you put the Iron to the plant of bis 
Feet, give me a cord 

t Plant, .rAii Obs, rare, [a.F,^ 4 jr/i/,inob 8 . use 
*the ground-plat of a building; also, the foundation, 
or ground-worke of a building; also, a planting' 
(Cotgr.), f, stem ol planter to plant. Cf. Jt. phnta 
a ground-plan.] A ground-plan. 

1624 WoTTON AnluL m Kelt^, (i 6 s 0 256 hiuch less upon 
a bare Plant thereof, a-s they call the bchiographta or 
Ground lines x66M J Wma Stone lleng (1725) ao The 
outward Cncle of hlr. Jones his Plant No. 6 of the Ruins. 
Ibid. 25 The Plant of the main Structure is in Diameter, 
one third Parc of the Diameter of the wliole Extent, or 
Lircumvallation. 


Plant (plant), v. Forms ; a. i pUntian, plon- 
tian, 2-4 plaiit(i)en, 4-5 plau-, plawiite(ri, 4-6 
plante, 5 plonte, plaunt, (5 Sc, playnt, 8 plaint), 
5- plant. [OE. plantian, ad. h,planture to jilant, 
fix in place : cf. 1*lant sb.’^ The sense-develop- 
ment agrees in the main with tliat of F. planter ‘ 
(i 2t!i c ) (:— L. planidre)^ 

X. To plant a thing in or 012 a place. 

1 . trails. To set or place in the ground so that it 
may take root and grow (a living tree or Iierb, 
a shoot, cutting, root, bulb, or tuber ; sometimes, 
a seed ; also, by extension, a croj), a bed of flowers, 
a garden, vineyard, orchard, forest, or other col- 
lection of plants). 

cBz<y tsp. Psalter Ixxix 9 [Ixxx, 8] \Vtn;iittard »f Ac> ptum 
m afirdcs awurpe deude & plamodes hU, <rB« K, Mi mm 
Gregory s Past C, xl 292 H« underfeng iSa hal;^n Res.im- 
nunga to plantianne & toymbhweurraime, sww sc ceorJ dc<S 
hjs ort^eard. c xooo Mt bril Gen, xxi 33 Abraham h* plant- 
ode mnne holt exxoo Yues 6* Virtues 51 Ys ^epuiitul 
an ibleMrra treu amiddc ?arc halt cfaereche; a 1300 Cursor 
iv 0339 (CojU All frutes he pUntede in bat place, c 1380 
WvcLiF 6 eL Wls, HI, gt Plaunt a vine ^1400 
Maundev. (Koxlx) XXX. 137 He gert plant [win all mantr 
of erbez. 15^ Tindall x Cor, iii. 6-7, I have planted; 
Apollo walred .. Nether is he that plimteth eny thynge 
nether he th^ watreifa. 1697 Drvdek Firg* Georg, tv, 25 
1 lant.. Wild Olive Trees, or Palms, before the buslfe bhoj> 
*75* Numb 4 Treat, (1777) I il v. 334 There are many 
edicts of the French king, prohibiting the planting of new 
vineyards. ^ 1849 Lytton Cix,r/<»if 11 ht, You can plant a 
very extensiw apple-orchard on a grand scale. 1868 Q 
Victoria Li/e Jiighl, 19 Each of us planted two trees, a fir 
and an oak. 


b. To introduce (a breed of animals) into a 
country; to deposit (young fish, spawn, oysters) 
in a nver, tidal water, etc.; to naturalize. 

^ ^oo^t from the Pacific and 
r ^ IaIuw, these steel-heads are the most 

pm^ofatheaOmoiiidi^ Vesify CArm,is$Uv, 
7/a Mr. Henry Hccroaii Katev.^m 1839 ch«rt»t«d the 



PLANT. 

Euphrates for the purpose of planting blood horses in 
Australia. 

e, Plant out^ to transfer from a pot or frame to 
the open ground \ to set out (seedlings) at intervals, 
so as to afford loom for growth 

*793, Traits, Soc, Arts (ed. a) V 54 When they [plants] 
are planted out, after once hoeing, they will take care of 
themselves. X846 J, Baxter Ltbr. Tract, Agric (ed. 4) I, 
323 The more lender kinds should not be thinned till some 
time after they have been planted out. 1858 Glenkv Gard 
Every-day Ba, 179/1 Plant out all the sorts and sow once or 
twice others to succeed, 

d. intr Of seed : To grow into or form plants. 

Cf. Plant sh * 3, from which this is peih, dneclly taken, 
ml, R, Agrie, Soc, X r 53 The seed was put m 
precisely the same as [in] the preceding year, but it never 
planted so well 

2, To insert, set, or place firmly, to fix tn or on 
the ground or any other body or surface ; to set 
down or up m a firm position j to put or fix m 
position , to post, station. 

138a WvcTir Ps, xciii [xciv.] 9 lie that plauntide the eie, 
shal ho not heion? ^450 Tivo Coohery-hhs, 08 Make fane 
lowe colTyn*;, and couche hw stuff tliere*in, Anil plonte pynes 
aboue. ^1470 Gel 4 Gaw, 3x2 Thai plantit doun ane patly- 
eoun 1598 Barrut {Pat res ni 1 36Hec is to be 

taught how to plant his pike on the ground t68y A Lovcll 
tr. Thevenols Trav, iir a6 The Banners which the Banians 
had planted on the top and highest Branches of it, 17x3 

f , Jamls tr, Le Blonds Gardening 89 In the . Point of 
nlorsection, plant ihe Stake H« 17x4 Land, Gaz, Ko, 5248/3 
lie planted the British Colours on the Castle a x7xp Addi- 
son Rosamond u, vi, Or ihisi light hand performs its pait, 
And plants a dagger tn thy heart. 1849 Maca-ULAV 
Eng, IX. 11 . 4B5 As soon as the pnnee had planted his foot 
on diy ground he called for hotses 18^ Kanp Grtnnell 
Erp, XI, (1856) 82 To plant an icc-anchoi, a hole is cut 
obliquely to the surface of the Aoe, X874 Burnand My Unie 
XV, 127 Planting her elbows on her knees. ^ xSga E. Kbevss 
Homeward Bound 2^"^ As the bull passes liim, he has to plant 
these two dm ts at the same lime in the back, and jump aside. 

b. To put or place (artillery) in position for 
discharging, t To plant a siege, to lay siege, 

1M60 Daus tr. SUidands Comm 401b, Plantyng your 
ordenaunce here and there on your walles and Bulwaikes. 
1568 Grafton CJkron, II. 748 The Capitames,. planted a 
strong si^e, and enuironed it round about. z<Io4 E. Grim- 
8TONB JHrxst, Siege Osiend 214 The siege heina; planted 
before Ebcluse. x686 R. Holme Armoury nr. xviii, <Roxb ) 
X40/2 l^lant a peece, is to order it for it discharging that it 
may do seivico or execution. 1748 An^ds Pty in, viii 
382 Four ssvivelguns .were planted at the mouth of each 
funnel, x86x Carlylt. tr/. xiii 111. (1872) V 39 Cannon 
with case shot planted themselves in all the ihoroiighfarcs 
pg, 1650 FuLLr.u Pisgah 1. 1. x This caviU is not planted 
particularly against my indevouis, 

0 , To Station fa person) ; esp, (in slang or vulgar 
use) to place for a surreptitious or unavowed 
purpose ; to post as a spy or detective. 

1693 Evklyk be la Quint, Compi, Gard, 11 16 The Person 
must be dispos'd and planted near his Tre& in such a 
manner as to stand firm. 1706 J* Drake Secret Mem, 
Earl 0/ Leicester PrcU, T/ie guaid of his own creatures, 



process* X777 , 

planted stiong guards along the banks of the river 1842 
CoBDCN in Moiley Life ix, (1902) 31/1 He was planted (to 
use a vulgar phiase) upon me by his party. x89a Zangwill 
Bow Mysteih 151 You plant one in my house to tell my 
secrets to mmp, and you plant one m Wimp's boube to 
tell Wimp's secrets to me. 

d. reft. To place, station, post, fix oneself; to 
take up one's position. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss, in. 1. 1362 Remember well to plant thee 
at that Door. 1754 Ckatiiam Lett Nephem v. 34 Open 
your chest, place your head upright, and plant you well 
upon your legs. 18x9 Scott ivanhoe 111, One grisly old 
wolf dog alone, .had planted himbelf close by the chair of 
state. D. Stephen Playgr Rnr, (1894) 111 84 [They] 
persisted m planting themselves steadily in some safe nook. 
8 , To found, establish, institute (a community 
or society, esp, a colony, city, or church). 

C897 [see sense x] X555 Eden Decadex x6o That they 
myglit in this prouince plant a newe colonie or habitation 
160X R. Johnson Klngd Conmm, CX603) X46 This hapeneth 
by mcanes of the Giimme Tartar, that will neithei himselfe 
plant lownes to dwell in nor suffer the Russie. .to people 
those partes. £x656 B ram hall Replk, lii 153 Planting and 
ordering schooK for the education of youth. 1676 1 . Mather 
K, Philips iVar (1862) 40 In three and twenty Towns, 
theie were Indian Chiistian Churches Planted. 1700 Prior 
Carmen Seculars 441 Let him unite his Subjects Hearts, 
Planting Societies for peaceful Arts. 1748 Ee Poe*s Eng, 
Tfodesman (1841) IL xh. 134, Planting colonies in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Carolina. 1878 Maclbar Celts 
V, (1879) 88 They planted monasteiies under abbot-bishops, 
b. To settle (a person) in a place, establish as 
a setllcr or colonist. (Cf. Plantation 4 .) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8033 (Cott.) Passed war a thusand yere, 
Sin 6u war planted in fat plwe. c 1375 Sc Leg Samts iL 
{Paulus) 4 S« Sutfhlfaste hirdis, bat has fe playntit in 
hewine reme to be bettir and happliare c 14*8 E^ Cong, 
Irel, 24 He, as largh man & good prynce owr lond folke 
wyll setten & planten stydfastly yn fys lond, nowe & cuer. 
x<^ CovBRDALB 2 Sam, vii. 10, I wyll appoynte a plac& 
and wyll plante them, that they maye remayne there. ^ a s$ 6 a 
Saitr, Poems Reform, xlvii 89 In ^our tolbuth sac pre- 
souneris to plant. 1807 R, Tindall in CaPt Smiths Whs, 
(Arb.) Introd. 38 Wee are safelye arryued and planted in 
this Contreye [Virginial. 1672 PE-m Pol, An^, (tdgx) 44 
In some Countie<;, as in Kerry, .few English were ever 
planted. 17x9 De For Crusoe (iBjo) 1 ix. X56 My being 
planted so well m Bripnj. x^o Freeman Norm, Con^, 


951 

' N. 2) I II. II Teutonic soldiers planted as colonists by the 
Roman government 

c. reft. To establish oneself, settle. 
xfiSoDAUStr SletdanisCoimn pBb, To sette and plante 
himselfe there. 1699 Bentley Phal 152 The Zanclaeans 
invited the lemainder of the Milesians to come and plant 
themselves in Sicily. 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong (1876) 
JV. XVIII 230 Benedict, a monk of Auxerre, who planted 
himself m solitude among the wild forests by the Ouse 

absol or inir. To form a colony or 
colonies ; to colonize ; to settle. Obs, 

X33S Stewart Cion, Scot 11 459 How King Gregoure 
with his Power passit m Fyffe. .and plantit and plenelst as 
he passit. 15M W. Watrlman Fardle Factons \ lii. 36 
Thei.,made themselues cotages, and began to plante m 
plompes one by another. 1625 Bacon Ess^ Planiaiions 
(Alb ) 534 If you Plant, where Sauages are, doe notonely 
entertaine them with liifies, and Gmglcs, But vse them 
lastly, and gratioiisly 1725 Dc Foe Pqy round World 
(1840) XS9 It seems they are resolved to plant Lheie. 

4. To put, set, or place tn some local position; 
to locale, situate ; in pa pple situated. Also fig 

1558 Act 1 Ehz c 14 § 4 Fane large townes as well 
planted for cloth making as the sayd towne of Goddelmme 
or better. 1576 TtriAim Panopl, Epist, no In them I plant 
my chiefest pleasure. 1624 Wotton Archit, in Rehq, (1651) 
205 A Town .. finely built, but foolishly planted xfiRo 
Fuller Pisgah i iL 5 Some perchance will place their 
scorn, where they ought to plant their wonder. X856 Stanley 
Siuat d- Pal, IV, (1858) 226 If Neby-Samwil be the high 
place or Gibeon, then Mizpeh which Dr. Robinson planted 
theie, must be sought elsewhere 

5. Vaiions fig, uses denved from prec. senses, 
a. To implant, cause to take root and spring up 
or grow; to mtrodnee, e. g. an idea or sentiment 
in the mind. 

14x5 Hoccleve To Sir y. Oldcasile 68 Plante in thyn 
herte a deep contneioun 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 
X45/2 God euer slrnll kepe tn his chuich the right faith and 
righte beleue by the hetpo of his owne hande that planted 
it. X538 Starkey England 1 i« 14 Thes vertues..by the 
bunfyte and powar of nature in hys hart are rotyd and 
plantyd 1709 Steele Tatler No 77 f 2 That noble Thust 
of Fame and Reputation which is planted in the Heaits of 
all Men 1878 Maclear Celts v, (1879) 78 It was his great 
aim to plant the tiuth in the minds of his hearers, 
b. To fix, settle, establish firmly, as a pnnciple, 
opinion, doctrine, religion, practice, or the like. 

1529 More Dvaloge 1 Wks 159/1 Now were y“ pointes 
of Cnribtcs faith ..knowen, as 1 saye and planted before. 
X570-6 Lamsardc Peramb Kent {1826) 167 At vanaunce 
with that opinion which Leland would plant. 1638 Junius 
Paint Ancients 309 If the history doth but once beginne 
to plant her image in our imagination. 1726 Db Fob 
I/ist Devil I L (1840) s [They] planted religion in those 
countries. 1857 Livimgsxone Tram, vi. xis Christianity, as 
planted by modem missions. 

o. To establish or set up (a person or thing) in 
some position or slate. 

a 1562 G Cavendish Wolsey (rSp^ 230 Sir, ye do entend 
to delyver them [the keys] . and to plant an other in my 
lome. 1577 F, de VisUs Legendane Giv b, Therof ensued 
the order established m the Kings council.. wherein the 
Queene mother was planted vpnght. 1588 Siiaks. L L, L, 

I. u x6s A man in all the woilds new fashion planted. 1593 
^ Rich. //, V i 63 Thou which know’st the way To plant 
vniightfuU Kings. 1622 Fletcher & Mass, Curate 

II. i, He would entreat your care To plant me in the favour 
of some man. 1622 Misselden Free Trade 97 They do 
what in them lyeth to plant their owne Draperies, and to 
supplant oura 1874 S. CoxPilgr Ps, i. 10 Planting himself 
on his habitof crying unto God in his distresses. 

d. intr, for ttft. 

1580 Sidney Ps, xxv. vii, Such as keep His covenaunt, 
And on His testimonys plant, 1594 Willorie Avisa xiv, 
V, No reason rules, where sorrowes plant. 

II. With the place, etc., as object 

6 . a. To furnish or stock (a piece of land) with 
growing plants. 

2585 T. Washington tr Ntcholaps Vtm 1 xvi. 17 b, The 
earth is earned into it and planted with all sorts of excellent 
fruteful trees 1600 J Port tr. Leds AJmea vnr. 303 The 
citie of Bochin . is now planted with date-trees 2697 
Dkyoen Vtrg, Georg iv 171 With wild Thyme and Sav ry, 
plant the Plain, 1838 Dickens Nich Nick, 11, It u. not 
supposed that they weie ever planted, but rather that they 
are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered vegetation 
of the ouginal biick-field Mod He enclosed a piece of 
the common and planted it with firs 

b. To furnish or provide with a number of 
things set or disposed over the surface 
a X400-50 Alexander 3x46 J?e sepulture of a sire Was of 
an atiull amatist Plantid full of palmetres & many proud 
fowles. fX47o Henry Wallace vi 34s Thai playntyt thar 
feild with tentis and pailjonis. 1588 Shaks. TV/. . 4 , 11 111 
62 Thy Temples should be planted presently With Hornes 
X638 bm T, Herbert Trav, (ed, 2) 113 The Poitugall . 
built a strong castle here, planted it with seventeene cannon 
. and a thousand musquets. 17x1 Addison Sped, No, 159 
f 8 A vast Ocean planted with innumeiable Islands, 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng v. I. 556 A battery was planted with 
some small guns taken from, the ships 

0 . To furnish a district with settlers or colonists ; 
to colonize or settle; to stock with inhabitants, 
cattle, etc 

x6o8 in Biiccleueh MSS, (Hist MSS Comm) 1 , 75 The 
necessity of planting Leitrim with the greater part of British. 
<*1677 HhU&Prwi, Orig Man, n yii 195. He grants that 
Iceland, and some part of Greenland were visited and planted 
by Encus Ruffus XTfia Gentl Mag xoi We cannot spare 
people to plant those islands, 1869 Rawlinson Anc, Hist 
31 Planted it [Media] with cities, 1904 Dundee Advert, 

S July 6/3 The other 23 States being .thinly 'planted ’ with 
homM aninpils, 


PLANTAIN. 

+ d. To furnish (a vacant church) with a minister. 
Se, Obs. 


and fraught with single reading ministers. xyacSiFoDRow 
Hist. Ch, Scot, 1 . Ill Z19 The Bishops are appointed to 
plant the Kiiks which have vatked since the Year 1637. 

III. Colloquial uses, of slang or vulgar ongin. 

7. To deliver (a blow, stroke, thrust) with a 
definite aim; to cause to alight or fall. (So F. 
planter un smfflet sur , , .) Pugilistic slang 

x8o8 sporting Mag, XXXII. 76 Gully made play, and 
planted two other blows on bis adversary’s head xizg 
Marryat F, Nildmay xxvi, I planted a stomacher in his 
fifth button. 1883 F M Peard Conirad xxii, You know 
how to plant a straight blow just where it is most telling. 
h.Jig. 

1847-8 H. Miller Fust Impr, xix. (1857) 337 He finds 
every Highlander adroit of fence, in planting upon him as 
many queries as can possibly be thiust in 1882 Stevenson 
New Arab Nis (1884) gbThe thin tones of Lady Vandaleur 
planting icy repartees at every opening. 

8 . To hide, to conceal ; esp stolen goods. Ong. 
Thieved slang \ now esp. Australian, 

x6io Rowlands Martin Mark-all E uj b, To Plants to hide. 
0x700 B E. Diet Cant, Crew^ Plants to lay, place, or hide. 


planting him 1827 P. uunningkam JV, a, ivates ii. xxi. 
60 ' Pa 1 Bill has planted it ' (hid itj 1837 J D. Lang N S 
Wales II 51 They observed the robbers plant or conceal 
a quantity of the property, of which they had just plundered 
the cottage 1840 Sydney Net old 10 Feb , Conveyinghorses 
out of the way, ot planting them, as it is technically called, 
until a reward is offered lor their restoration. 1902 Daily 
Citron, 29 Dec. 5/2 The plunder was ^planted' under the 
floor of a restaurant in Geelong 

9. To place (gold dust, ore, etc.) in a mining claim 
in order to give a false impression of Us productive- 
ness ; to <salt*. Gold-digging slang, 

1850 RcADEGo/icfiv if Levt, This dust is from Birmingham, 
and neither Australian or natural Rob The roan planted 
it for you x886 P Clarke New Chum vi 72 A * salted 
claim *, a ' pit ' sold for a 10 note in which a nugget worth 
a few shillings had before been ‘ planted* 

b. To plan or ' get up ’ by fraudulent methods ; 
to devise as a ' plant ’ or fraudulent scheme, 

1892 Daily News 27 Hay 3/4 Mr. Keay maintained that 
the affair was * planted ' between the twobi others, the Indian 
resident having .opportunities to carry out that object. 

10. To abandon. pCf. F, planter /d.] 

[x8z4 Scott Wav, liii, And so he ^ided off and left me 
plants /d.] xSax Byron fuan iii. iv, But one thing's pretty 
sure ; a woman planted (Unless at once she plunge for life m 
Players) After a decent time must be g^lanted. 1852 
Hosxyns Talpa x8 Here I was, fairly planted, at the first 
onset 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 399 For some six years 
. . he mams her a most exemplary husband , and then, all 
at once, he plants her ; plants her at once and for ever, 

Plantablo (plamtabT), a, [f. Plant v, -h 
-ABU! (Cf, It, piantahile)'\ Capable of being 
planted (in various senses of the verb) ; fit for 
planting or cultivation. 

2674 Evelyn Terra (1729) xx Roots of any plantable Fruit, 
1699 Dampibr Voy, II 11 58 The l,and as you go farther 
fioin the Sea becomes of a moie plantable Mould 3707 
Mortimer Hush (1721) 11 17 Taking of such up as are of 
a plantable size from Hedge rows and Woods 

Plautad (plse’i^t^d), adv, Anat, [f. L. planta 
the sole of the foot + -ad* cf. Pbxtead.] To- 
wards the sole of the foot. 

x8o8 Muscular Motions 448 A general surface that 

IS concave pophtead or plantad, and another surface that is 
convex rotulad Ibid,^ The motion pophtead or plantad, 
commonly called flexion. 

tPla*ntatfe« Obs, plqjitation 

(1427 in Godefroy Compl,\ t. planter to plant ; 
see Plant v, and -aqe.] 

1, The cultivation of plants ; planting. 

1632 Lithgow Trav 1. 14 There are neither Comes, nor 
Wines, nor Village, Plantage, or Cultivage. x688 R. Holme 
Armoty iv. viii (Roxb ) 328/2 All such as trade in tillage of 
Land, pasturage, or feeding of cattle 01 plantage in orderings 
of orchaids and Gardens. 

2. Plants in the mass; vegetation, herbage. 

x6o6 Shaks Tr k Cr. iii 11* 184 As true as steele, as 

plantage to the Moone As Sunne to day ; as Turtle to her 
mate. 1825 Southey Tale Paraguay m, aa To clear a circle 
there, And tiample down the grass and plantar round. 
Plaiitafi[maceous(plsentad3in^iJus),/i. Hot, 
{i,mQd,lRot,L,FlemtagtnaceiB: see - aojbods.] Of 
or pertaining lo the natural order Planiaginacem 
or Plantaginem of herbs, of which the typical 
genus IS Plantage f Plantain 1. 

Mod, Liitorella is a plantaginaceous genus. 

Flantagi'Zieous, a, Bot, » prec, 

1858 in Mavne Expos, Lex, 973/1. 

Plantain ' (plsemteta, -ten). Forms : 3 plaun- 
tein, 4-eyne, -oyne, 5 -eyn; 4-5 plaw]it6yu(e ; 

4 planteine, 4-6 -ayn(e, 5-6 -eyne, 6-7 -an, 
-(a)ine, 6-9 -ane, 7 -m, -en, 7- plantain j also 
6 playntayne, 8 plaintain, [MF. a. O?, plan- 
tain^ -etn i—t,, plant5gin-em (nom. plantago) plan- 
tain, app. from the root of planta sole of the foot, 
in reference to its broad prostrate leaves: cf. the 
OE. name OHG. weghreitaf Waybbead 

or -BRED® (f. br&d^ Ger. breit broad).] 
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PLANTATION. 


1 . A plant of the genus Plantago^ esp. the Grreater 
Plantain, P major, a low herb with broad flat 
leaves spread out close to the ground, and close 
spikes of inconspicuous flowers, followed by dense 
cylindrical spikes of seeds. 

[c xji6s Voc in Wr.AVulcker ssg/a? Amoglosa, plauntein.] 
^1386 Chaucer Cmu Yewi. Tirol 4 * T 28 His forheed 


and of Planteme He hath hit. herbe sovereine. CX400 
Lanfrands Cirurg 351 Distem^te it wii» he luj-s of lactuce 
& plaunteyn. tfi44« Promp.Peeyv 403A Planteyne, or 
plawnteyn, herbe, ^laniago, 1516 Crete Herbal cccxliv, 
PUntayne or weybrede is an herbe that y* greke callarno- 
glosse. It IS called also , grete plantayne, and groweth m 
moyst places & playne feldes *577-87 Holinshed Chron, 
I g/a A kind of herbe like viito plantine. 1588 Shaks. 
L L Lt in. i 74 Or sir, Plantan, a plaine Plantan x6xs 7\oo 
Hbbh A*. I u 61 These poore sleight sores Neede not a 
plantin. 16x7 Moryson Itin* iii s* Those of Paduoa tare 
said] to love women with little brests, which makes their 
women use the juyce of Plantane to keep them from growing 
1736 Bailey HouseH. Dict\ s v,, The leaves of plantain are 
good for all sorts of ulcers, and for acatriving such as are 
old. Oliver Elenu Boi. ir 222 The Seeds of Greater 
Plantain are a favourite food of cage birds. 

b. With defining words distinguishing species 
and varieties. 

The chief are Greater Plantain (see above) ; Broad-leaved 
P,, Plantago maximal Hoary P, P. media, Buck's-horn 
or Hart’shorn P. (Star of the Earth), P Coronojntsi Rose 
P,, P. major van loseai Seaside P , P mariiimai Long, 
Narrow-leaved, or Ribwort P , P lanceolaia* 

*5x6 Grete Hei lal cccxlv, DelanceoMa., .Longe plantayne 
is good agaynst fystales, yf the luce be put in them dyuers 
dayes, it healeth and sleeth them. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus i. 
Ixiu 92 We call the fourth [kind] . Sea Plantayne. Ibid, 
Iviv gs We may also call it Hai tes home Plantayne, Bucke- 
horne Plantayne, or Coionop Plantayne Farkinsom 

Pnrndist Ixxxv 352 Plantago Rosea Rose Plantane is 
In all things like vnto the otdinary Plantane or Ribworte*. 
but hath, a thicke long spike of small greeue leaues vpon 
short stalkes 174* Compl Fanu Piece 11. i 325 That Herb 
which IS called Kose Plantane, or by some, Star Plantane. 
*742 Shenstokc Schoolmisir 103 And plamtiin ribb'd, that 
heals the reaper's wound. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI IV. 
agg Plantago media (Hoary Plantain) , The leaves make a 
good astringent lotion. 1^5 Syd Soc Lex., Plantago vir* 
giHiea, the white plantain or ribwort 

2 Applied with defining words to other plants 
resembling the plantain : as B astard Plantain, Zs- 
inosella aquaiica, Water Plantain, 
tago\ Iieasex Water Plantain, A. Rammcnhi.s\ 
Iieast Water Plantain, ? » Bastard Plantain \ 
White Plantain, (?) Gnaphahum antericanum. 

1538 Turner Ltielltts, Alisma dioscoridm olTicinis & 
herbariis plantago aquatica nostiatibus water plantane 01 
wntei waybiede 1579 Langiiam Card Health (1633) 496 
Falling euill, drink the leaues, roots or buds of water 
Planten. 1597 Gcrardc Heibal 11. xciv 343 HolosUwn is 
also called Spanish hairie small Plantaiiie^ or flownng sea 
Plantune 1M7 J. Clayton in PhtU Ttans XU 145 
They use also the Gnafaltum Amencarntm, commonly 
called there White Plantain 1760 J Ixx.Introd 
323 Plantain, Least Water, Limosella Ibid, Plantain, 
Stai-headed Water, Alisma iBoS Gazetteer Scoil (ed 2) 
Sdio/i A lisma ranuactdoides, or lesser water plantain x86i 
Miss Pratt Floiuer PI, IV 134 Common Mud wort , is 
sometimes called Bastard Plantain 
3 . aitHh and Comb ^ as plantain leaf^ hence 
planlatn-leaved adj j plantain lily, a plant of 
the genus Funha ; plantain shoreweed, Litto- 
rella lacmtris\ plantain-water, a decoction made 
from the plantain. 

Shaks. Rom ^ yul. i. ii. 52 Romeo Your ^Plantan 
leate is excellent for that Ben For what I pi ay thee? 
Romeo Jor your bioken shin. 1747 WrsLCY Prim. Physic 
(1762) 37 A spoonful of the juice of Nettles and PKntane 
leaves. 1789 J Pilkington Vicaf Derhysh I. 395 ’‘Plan- 
tain leaved Sandwort 1882 Garden 9 Sept, 223/* This 
^Plantain Lily should be grown by eveiyone as a pot plant 
1879 Prior PlanUita7nes (ed 3), ^Plantain-Shormeed, a 
weed of the plantain tribe found beside lakes and ponds 
XS97 A M. tr. Guillemeauh Fr Chimirg 23/2 They washe 
It with *Plantine-water 


PlautailL 2 (pl£e ntein, -ten). Now Ohs. or rare. 
Forms. 6 plantayne, ~in, -yne, plantain 
[a, obs. Y. plantain (i6thc. m Goclef),^/rt«/ome, 
used beside platane, ad L. plaiamts plane-tree, 
Platakt, of which theie was also a med. or early 
mod L by-form planiamis • cf. Plai^tain 3 ,] The 
Plane {Plaiamts onentahs). Also attnb.^ as 
plantain leaf^ tree. 

>535 CovcRUALc Fcclus XMV x4, 1 am exalted like as a 
plantayne tre iVulg. plaianus\ by the water syde, 1553 
BiirNDE Q Curttus L viij, The imer was shadowed ouer 
wyth Plantyneand Pople trees { platani ^uo^ee ei popult\ 
x6o8 TopsELL6*^r/c///j (1658] 711 To Plautain-leaves (platani 
rttmis } the Sparrow did her youn^ commit 1791 Gilpin 
Forest Scenery I agi In Turkey it is common to see inferior 
buildings raised around the bole of a large plantain. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spam xhv. In the streets of Aranjuez,and 
beneath the mighty cedars and gigantic elms and plantains 
which compose its noble woods. 

Plantain ^ (pise ntctn, -ten). Forms : 6 platan, 
6-8 plantane, 7-8 -an, -ame, -me, 7- plantain, 
^(7-8 plamtain). fin 16th c. platan, plantanip, 
ttd. Sp pldtano, pldntano, in same sense, identical 
m form with plitam, pldntano plane-tree* see 
Plantain 2^ Platan, Planjs 


There is no similarity of aspect or nature between the plane- 
tree and the plantain (a fact noted already by D 'Acosta in 
1590), so that no reason appears for a transfer of the name 
from the former to the latter. It has therefore been 
suggested that in this sense pldiano was a corruption of 
some native name. And, in fact, the plantain or banana 
appears in Ant Biet’s Galibi Dictionary of 1664, and again 
in that of *763, aspataiaHo, in Raymond Breton’s Canb 
Diet, of 1665 as * Balaiana, gro&ses bananes', and in the 
Arawak lang. as prdtane But there appears to be no 
material for determining whether these are native words, or 
merely corruptions of the Spanah. The Tupi name of the 
fruit IS pacova.'\ 

1 , A tree-like tropical herbaceous plant {Musa 
paradisiacd) closely allied to the Banana {M. sapi- 
entum), having immense undivided oblong leaves, 
and bearing its fruit, for which it is extensively 
cultivated, in long densely-clustered spikes, 

Musa paradisiaca and M. sapientnm (the Banana), if 
really distinct species, are veiy closely allied, and some of 
their numerous varieties are scarcely distinguishable The 
names plantain and banana arc also imperfectly differen- 
tiated. In the West Indies, Western Africa, etc , banana is 
applied to the forms with a purple-spotted stem, and a 
smaller and more delicate fruit, which is eaten law; 
while the name plantatu is given to those with larger and 
coarser fruit, which is cooked as a vegetable; but in India 
this usage is reversed, plantam being the general name : 
see Yule Hobson- yohson In French, batuoie is the general 
name for both; so bananier a banana- or plantain tiee, 
[»SSS Edln Decades ii m? (ti of Italian version, iS34» of 
Oviedo’s Spanish, 1526) There aie also certeine plnntes 
which the Christians caul Platani. 1589 Parkp tr. bleu- 
dozds Hist, Clam (Hakl, Soc.) II, sp Orange trees, siders, 
limas, plantanos, and palraas. *640 Parkinson TJieat Bot. 
XVI Ixix r4g7TheyofBrassiie call the tree Paquouere and the 
fruit Facova, Oviedus and Acosta call it Piatanus, for what 
cause IS not knowne X760-7* ti yuan 4 Ulloa's Voy 
(ed 3) I 74 The most common of all aie, the plaianos. 
These are of thtee kind& The Hist is the banana,, the 
second are the dominicos. The thud arc the ixiuncos,] 

1604 E. GfRiMSTONc] DAcosids Hut Indies iv (Ilakl 
Soc ) I. 241 The fust that shall he necdcfulle to treate of 
IS the Plantain, or Plantaiio, .is the vulgar call it. The 
reason why the Spaniaids call it platano (for the Indians 
bad no such name) was, as in other tiees, for that they have 
found some resemblance of the one with the other, even as 
they called some fiuites pi lines, pines, and cucumbeis, being 
far diffeient from those which me called by those names in 
Castille. *6x5 G. Sanoys Tra^ i2z Plantains, that haiie a 
broad flaggy leafe, growing in clusters, and shaped like 
cucumeis Ihtd 289 A groue of Plantines. *£57 Ligom 
Barbadoes Bi The Bonano diffeis nothing from the IMantinc, 
in the body and leaves, but only tins, that the leaves are 
somewhat Icsse, and the bodie has here and theie some 
blackish spots ..This fiuit is of a sweeter taste then the 
Plantine. we find them as good to stew, or pieserve as the 
Plantine . This tree wants a little of the beauty of the 
Plantine 1697 Dam pier Kny (1609) 31C x£p8 Fryer ^cr 
B. India ^ P. 19 Lower than these, but with a Leaf far 
bioader, stands the Curious Plantan. 1777 G Forster Voy. 
ronftd iVosld I 254 Tliey handed up to us a green stem of 
a plantane. 185a Tn Ross IlnmbohWs Trav I. vi. 205 An 
acre planted with plantains produces nearly twenty times 
as much food as the same space sown with corn x88a 
Garden 22 July 63/2 A large specimen of this fine Plantain 
Is now (lowering in the Victoria house at Kew. 

2 The fruit of this plant, a long, somewhat pod- 
shaped or cucuinber-like, fleshy finit (botanically 
a berry) ; it foims a staple food of a considerable 
part of the hriman race withrn the tropics. 

*555 Edcn Decades 197 Thiii clustei owght to bee taken 
from, the plant, when any one of the Platans begynne to 
appere yelowe, 1628 World Eimmp by Sii F i?rn#c(Hakl 
Soc.) T42 Fiuit which they call Ptgo , but it is no other 
than that which the Spaniards and Poitingnlls have named 
Plantanes *634 Sir T HuRBERf Trcm 183 Bananas or 
Plantanes *697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 311 The Plantam I 
take to be the King of all Fruit 1698 Fryer Acc. E India 
«y P. 40 Bonanoeg, which are a sort of Plantain, though less, 
yet much more grateful *7io Johnson Z{/&i?rn/i^cw1cs. IV. 
418 Ripe flgs, cocoes, and plantains X777 G. Forstpr 
Voy 1-ottnd World 1. 343 Loads of horse-plantanes. a coarse 
soit, which grows almost without cultivation x86o B B 
Cowell in Li/e ^ Lett (1904) 167, I generally keep to 
plaintains, which are like a very poor pear, giafted on a 
potato Z875 J Thomson Straits Malacca 8 (If the pibang 
or plantain there are over thirty kinds of which the 
Pisang-ntas, or golden plantain, though one of the smallest, 
is nevertheless, most desei vedly prized 1897 Mary Kincsi ly 
JV A/rjca 38 Along the Coast, and in other p.irts of Africa, 
the coarser, flat-sided kinds of banana are usually called 
plantains, the name banana being reiterved for the flner 
sorts, such as the little ‘ silver banana*. 

3 . Applied with defining words lo other plants 
allied to or resembling the plantain ; as Bastard 
Plantam (see quot. 1866) ; Wild Plantain, (zt) 
the Indian Shot or Flantam-shot {Canna indicd ) ; 
{J>) the Manilla Hemp plant {Musa Uxtilis'), 

X736 P. Browne yamaica 365 Wild Plantane Tree This 
beautiful plant grows* wild in most of the cooler mountains 
of Jamaica i866 Treas Bot , Bastard Plantain, Hehconia 
Bikai. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 181 Even the 
hardy wild-plantain {Canna ifuitca) with its brilliant yellow 
stem and scarlet flowers . . was reduced to a bare stem and 
branches. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as plantaifirdrink, '•garden, 
•Uaf, “Stalk, -tree) plantain-outter, plantain- 
eater, a bird of the genus Musophaga or of the 
family Musophagidm, a Toubaco; plantain- 
meal, the powdered substance of the dried fruit 
of the plantain ; plantain-shot, a name given to 
Canna mdica, the Indian Shot (see quot a 750) ; 
plantain-walk, a plantation of plantains. 


1663 Boyle Us^ Exp Nat. Philos it 11 xoo In the 
Barbada*s they have many Dunks unknown to us ; such 
CIS are Perttio, the ^Plantane^lrink [etc 1 1801 Latham 

Synops Birds Suppl II. 104 *Plantam eater... This beauti- 
ful bird IS found on the plains near the holders of rivers in 
the province of Acra, m Guinea, and is said to live pimci- 
pally on the fruit of the plantain. x866 Owen Vertehr. A mm. 

11, 12 Mitsophagida . . Touraco or Plantain-eater, 1697 
Dampier Voy (1699) 167 These wild Indians have , good 
'^Plamtam-Gardens ; for Plantains aie their chiefest food 
x68x R. YMOKHtst Ceylon 37 He eats on agreen*Plantane. 
Leaf 183a Lang IVand. India 303 Poitions, were distri- 
buted on plantain leav es to each guest by the Brahmins *87* 
Kingsley At Last xvi, Why should not ^Plantain meal be 
hereafter largely exported for the use of the English working 
classes? X750 G Hughes Barbadoes 168 The flowers aie 
succeeded l>y small capsulae, each inclosing a round black 
hard seed, as big as swan-shot From these, and the make 
of its leaves, they derive the name of *Plantain-shot. *6x3 
Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 700 The Ganga, with ^Planlaiiic 
stalkes hitteth euery one. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot 
XVI Ixix, 1405 Mnsa arbor The Indian Figgc or *Plantaino 
tiec 176912. Bancroft Gmana 29 The Plantin Iree is 
natural to America, x66o Mickfringill Tamatca (1661) 25 
The *Pl.intane Walks are usually made choice of, for such 
Nurseries. xSxs S, Rogers Columbus Poems (1S39) 44 
Thio’ plantain walks where not a sun-beam plays. 

Flautal (plflB'nlal), a. Now laie. [f. Plant 
+ -AL, after ammal!\ Pertaining or relating to 
a plant ; vegetable ; used by Henry More and 
other Platomsts to translate Gr. tpvrtubs, applied 
to the lowest and simplest kind of life in living 
beings : sec quots. 

x64a If. More Song ^ Soul m. i, tr xv, When to planlall 
life quick sense is ti'd, Ifiid. 11. 111. t. ix, Ulncc centres 
hath the soul ; One pinntall liiglit. 1^56 — Knihus. Tri 
3 A man differs in tliem little from a Plant, which tliere- 
fore you may call the Vegetative or Plantall fnettUies of the 
Soul *659 ~ Imwort burnt iii. i 328 The same ., made 
him surmise that the most degenerate Suiiles did at last 
sleep in the bodies of Trees, and gi ew up mcerly into Plaiital 
life 1678 CUDWORTH JnielL Syst. Pref. 10 A fourth 
atlieistick form concluded the world not to^ ho nil animal, 
but oncly one huge pl.int or vegetable, having an artincia), 
plantal, andplastick nature. X736 H. HROOKit t/mv. Beauty 
m. 273 Wide o'er the hank the pl.antal reptile bends, Adown 
us stem the rooty fringe depends. *789 T. Tayi.or Pi ocius'^ 
Comm. n. 268 A plantal nature, ana a power of at ting on 
body, which 15 denominated (frwnxov, when it enters the lunar 
globe i8x6 — in Pamphleiect VIII 461 Wholly ch.inged 
. into a plantal condition of being. *8^ N. S« Shalek in 
Chauiauauan Oct, rg Some forms range through a great 
variety of physical and plantal conditions. 

Flant-a'nimal. Now lare. [a, early Tnod.L, 
planlanimal, invented by liude (Budaius, 1508 in 
Annot tn Pandeciai) to lender Gr. (cobipvTop. Cf. 
Q. pjlanzenlhio .1 
1 , A roopliytc or ‘ animal plant ^ 

X646 SmT. Brown I Pseud Jlp. X34 Though plant nnimalls 
due multiply, they doe u nutby ti)pul4liuu,but in a uny 
analogous unto plants 1651 J, F(riakr) Agnppds Occ. 
Phtlos 188 In Elements there ate five kinds of mixt bodies, 
viz Stones, Metals, IMunts, Plant-Aiimuils, AiumaK \a 1677 
JiALcPnm Ofig Jllatt.j h ^yAnimJs. that nie .dniust 
111 the nature of Plants, called or Plant ani/mtia*] 
1707 Cliff os in Hush, 4 Card. 87 A zCoophyte, tb.it is, n 
Plant- Animal. X853 Zoologist II. 4054 The plant-animals 
of the sea are revealed to us in all their luvellneH, 1879 
ti Haeckels Evol. Matt I. viii, ig6 Plant animals (Zuophi lab 

1 2 . A plant-like animal growth. Obs. nonce-use. 
1663 Boyle t/se/ Exp. A^ai. Philos. il App, 346 Hartsliurn 

grow’s to a considerable bulk tike a Vegetable, and is 
(unlike most other Hoi nes of Animals) at certain bet Periods 
of time, deciduous this Plaiit-Aninml (if I may bO call it) 
does [eic.]. 

I 3 . Jg, A dull, inert, or stujild person. Obs. 

*673 Sioo him Bayes 40, 1 suppose Trans does not think 

hinibclf a plant-auimal. X687 AL CLiFtORO Holes Jhydin 
i. 4 If thuu art not the dullest Plant-Ainin.il that ever the 
Earth produced, all [etc.] 1706 Ht aknf ( oltecL 2s Ck t. 
(0. H. S.) 1. 298 He being but a degree fri»m a Natural, and 
upon yt Account btiled the Plant Amnul 
Plantar (pl»*ntaj), a. Anal. [atl. l^planldris 
adj., f. plania sole of the foot,] l^ertaining or re- 
luting to the sole of tlie foot. 

X706 Phillips, Plantar, belonging to the Sole of the Fool* 
174* A Monro Anai Heroes led. d (59 The two pUiUor 
Nerves. X83* RncyiL BrU. (ed, 7) lU. xo/a It is well 
known that the horse supports httnself on the plantar surface 
of the coffin l»one only, iSn Hummirv Myology x8 Tlie 
dorsal Olid plantar aspects of the Umb. 

II Pla]ita*adu2ii. Obs rate. Also angllcbeil 
as Pla'ntary. IL. plantth iu/u (Ifim.), f. plania 
a slip, young plant.] A mirseiy ground ; also Jig. 

*637 Bastwick Litany 1, 19 Semlnaryes and plu}Ur>es of 
pride and luxury. x6^ P'vbLVN Sylva {1776) 38 A veiy 
small Piantartum or Nursery, wdl in a few years, btock a 
vast Extent of Ground. 


x'juuluaTiioiL jon j^aa. i ... piantaimt^ 

em planting, transplanting, n. of action f. planldre 
to plant \ see -ation. Cf. F. planiaiim (i486) ] 
1 . The action of planting, the placing of plants 
in the soil so that they may grow. Now rare. 

‘=’*450 Mironr Sahmclmn 1065 Aarons aerde fraettfled 
wthout plwtaciouoc, e6xs Capt. Saftrit hM Virginia r6 
In ^rill they bcftn to plant, hut their chiefe plantation is 
m May. Milton P. L. ix. 419 In Bowre and Field 
he sought, where my tiiflt Of Grove or Garden-Plot more 
pleasant lay, Thir tondanoe or Plamatloa for didight. 17*4 
Swift *735 V.u. xag Tbs wmiitfast 

def^ m tbs acta €oiM»ridi^ the plams^ of ttses, sM 
a. Iahw in lH«ract.d lb* 

{^lenOAm b iIk ,biMaliw of egnk 
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PLANTER. 


b. fig. The action of establishing; or founding; 
anything, e. g. a religion ; the implanting {pf a 
quality) ; i* the laying out (of wealth). 

x6oa Bacon Adv, Learn, i vi § 13 Those instrumentS| 
winch it pleased God to use for the plantation of the faith 
xdiM E Blouni Hoiae Stdts 327 The place wheie hohnesse, 
and religion, aymed to haue their piincipall plantation. 
1654 tr. Scudety's Curia Pol, 183 Heaven and Nature 
Concul m the plantation of that quality [fortitude] m the 
hearts of men 1795 Horsley Serm, (i8ix) 247 The planta- 
tion of chuiches and the propagation of the gospel. 

c. The settlement of jjcrsons m some locality ; 
esp. the planting of a colony ; colonization. 

1386 J Hooker ILsi, Trel Ep Ded , Not for anie religion 
or plantation of a Commonwealth x6xo T Blenert 
iiASSrr {title) A Direction for the Plantation m Ulster 
x6io {iiile) A true and sincere Declaiation of the Purpose 
and End<^ of the Plantation begun in Virginia 1623 N« 
CARPrNTCR Geag, Del, 11. xiii (1633) 213 "inxe first planta- 
tion of Inhabitants immediately after the Deluge. <1x643 
Habington Surv Wore in Wore, Hist Sec Proc ii 3x7 
Before theyre plantation in Worcestershire they weare of 
Eageley. 1672 Pisity Pol, Anat vii, The old protestants 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James's plantation did not 
much love the new English, who came over since 1641 
1788 PniESTLrv Lect, Ihst, iii. xvi. 143 Before the discovery 
of Ameiica and the plantation of our colonics, the interest 
of money was generally twelve per cent all over Europe 
1870 Athemim 23 July 110/2 Plantation meant the 
establishment of Englishmen as landowners m Ireland, the 
extermination of native propnetois, and the reduction of 
the inhabitants at large to slavery 

2. An assemblage of growing plants of any kind 
which have been planted. 

1369 Rer, Privy Couneil Scot, II. 32 Destroy and put 
away . . all biggingis, munitionis, planlationis and commo* 
diteis within and a tout the same. 1649 Blithe JS^d dmprov 
Impr, (1653) X57 So iliou must go on throughout thy whole 
Plantation. 1638 Sir T. Browne Card, C^ts 1. Which 
was no otdma^ plantation, if ,iL contained all kindes of 
Plants. 1741 CoMpl, Paw •Piece 11 in 404 Make Planta- 
tions of the Suckcib or Cuttings of Goosbemes, Currants, 
and Knsbenies X766 Com^, Parmer s, v, Onrofif About 
October all their leaves die away, which has occasioned 
some to think all the plantation [z,e, onion-bed] lost 1846 
J, Baxter Lidr, Pract, Agric (ed 4) I. 71 Cultuie, &c. of 
the Common Artichoke. . 1 also prefer one single row to 
a regular plantation or bed, on account of the better admis- 
sion of light and air. 

b Now, esp , a wood of planted tiecs, 

X669 SruRMY Marineds Mag v. iv 13 You will have 
the true Plott of your Ground, or Paik, or Wood-land, 
or Plantation. 1739 Gray Let, Poems (1775) 71 On either 
hand vast plantations of trees, chiclly mtilueiries and 
olives x6o6 Gasettivr Scott (ed 2)s v Z/tanAiy/djA plain 
. covered with corn, ginss, or plantations. 1846 McCulloch 
Acc, Rnt, Empire 1.546 Dining tlie last linlfcentur}'’, 
many very large additions have been made to the planta- 
tions of Scotland. . .The total woodland must, at this moment 
. .considerably exceed x, 000,000 acres. 

1 fiS* That which has l)cen planted, founded, 
or seltlccl, as an institution, a mission station. Obs 

X570 Foxe at. (ed. a) X053/1, I take it [auricular 

confession] for a plantation, not planted by God in his 
worde. 1633 E. CniSENiiALB CtUh Pint, 83 The Apostles 
amongst themselves were equall, and their seveiall planta- 
tions coordinate and equal. X704 Neisom Pest, ^ Fmts 
vii. (1739) 90 l*oth [were] sent down hy the Apostles to 
Samaria, to settle the Plantations Philip had made, 
b. An oyster-bed . see Plant i b, 
x^i W. K, Brooks Oyiter 127 Before the bottom was 
laid out in private plantations, there were very few persons 
living there. 

4 . A settlement in a new or conquered country ; 
a colony. Also fransf, Obs, cxc. ihst, (Cf. i c.) 

Chiefly those formed in the New World, and on the forfeited 
lands m Ireland ; also, the ancient colonics of Greece, eta 
1614 Sylvester Beihuhds Rescue i. 383 (Bees) Else-where 
to plant their goodly Colonies , Which keep, still constant, 
m their new Plantation, ifaa Cart, Smith {itile) New 
Englands Trials. ..With the present estate of that happie 
Plantation, b^un by but 60 weake men m the yeare 1620 
1633 Paoitt Chrtshanogr. i. li. (1636) 86 In Amei ica, there 
be ciiverse Plantations of the EngbsL Dutch, and French. 

UssiiER Ann, vx. (X658) xto Hemclea, a plantation 
of the city of Megara, <116^ Petty Pol Anih, Pref, 
Ireland and the Plantations in America aie a Burthen 
to England. 1769 ^wnus Lett, 1. (x82o) 6 A^new oihee 
IS estiriihshed for the business of the plantations x8oo 
COLQUHOUM Comm, Thames xi, 328 All goods of the pro- 
duce of Ireland, and the British Plantations. 1863 Merivale 
Rom, Vlll. Ixui. 42 Roman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester, 
f b. A company of settlers or colonists, Obs, 

1647 Stapylign fitvefial Ascanius. carrying foith 
a plantation of men, found a white sow with 30 pigges 
sucking her, x6$t Hobbes Leviaih, if, xxiv. (1839) aapThose 
we call plantations, or colonies . ai e numbers of men sent out 
from the commonwealth, under a conductor, or governor, to 
inhabit a foieign country, either formeily void of inhabi- 
tants, or made void then by war asns Burnet Own 
Time (x8a3) II 321 Kan x68a)This revived among them [the 
gentry] a design, of carrying over a plantation to Carolina, 

o. 7b (pnsoners, etc ) to the plantations, 

i.c. to penal service or indentured labour in the 
colonies, < a method of treating crimmals of all 
kinds much in favour during the 17th century* 
(C, H. Firth in JSng, Hist, Rev,, 1889, 335 ). I 
Aitbe latour was chiefly on the plantations in sense s, the 
phro&e tended to be associated with that sense. 

^x6<o Acts Pari, Scot (Reed, ed ) VI. ri. 745 b, To deliver 
unto M» Samuel Clarke, to transport to Virmnia, 900 
prisoners of the Scots [taken at Dunbar] . according to such 
desires as shall bee made by anie who will came them to 
plantadons not In enmity to this Coramonwealtbt 16^5 

Vql. vii. 


' Mercurius Pohitcus 24-31 May, Divers persons who were 
in the late rebellious insurrection^ were to be sent away to 
the foreign plantations, <;x664 in Burnet Own Time ir 
(172^) I 209 If his Majesty had any such intention, he 
would rather choose to be sent to a plantation. 1760 Burkb 
Corr (1844) I. 73 Will the law suffer a felon sent to the 
plantations, to bind himself for life? 1840 Macaulay I/ist, 
Eng V. 1 660 Some of them had been hanged , and the 
rest should be sent to the plantations. 

5 An estate or farm, esp. m a tropical or sub- 
tiopical country, on winch cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, coffee, or other crops are cultivated, formerly 
chiefly by servile labour : see Planteu 4 
1706 Phi I LIPS, Plantation, a Spot of Ground in America 
for the planting of Tobacco, Sugar-canes, See 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. XI 180, I had . two plantations in the 
island. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) VI 85 A peison . . 
devised to trustees a plantation in the island of Grenada, 
upon ti ust. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, A me) . II. 143 They 
were seized upon by two slaves of the neighbouring planta- 
tion 1898 Blsant Orange Girl ii xxv, In Virginia every 
estate is a plantation . with its servants and slaves. 

I' 6 . That ou which any stmeture is planted; 
a base, a foundation, a platform. Obs, rare 
a x68o Butler Rem (X75p) I. 35a You had better under- 
take to find out a Plantation for Aichimedes his Engines 
to move the Earth x688 Capt J. S, Fortification 69 
Platforms are the Plantations where the Guns ate laid 
7. attnb, and Comb , as (m senses i,2)pla9iiaiicn~ 
hoe^ •making \ planiattm~like adj. ; (sense 4) 
plantation-aloe, f-canse, j; clerk, f-land, -sugar; 
plantalion-bmlt adj. ; (sense 5 ) plantaitm-coolie, 
-dance, -house, -mansion, -negro, -slave, style; 
fplantatzon-aore, an acre in plantation-measure; 
*= the Irish acre; + plantation-measure, the 
variety of land-measure formerly used ici the plan- 
tations of Iieland, m which the acre contained 
7840 sq. yards , plantation-mill, a mill suitable 
for use on a plantation, for ciiishing oats, etc. ; 
f Plantation Office, early name of the Colonial 
Office ; plantation song, a song of the kind sung 
by negroes on the Ameiican plantations. 

X77i-a Tnsh Act xi 9f 12 Geo, JIT, c. 21 § 3 Any bog of 
less dimensions tlian ten plantation acres 1766 Compt, 
Parmer s. v Purging, The Succotrine aloes should always 
be pieferred to the Barbadoes, or ‘plantation aloes 1709 
Lond, Caz, No 4S41/3 The Ship K.olland..,*Plantation- 
built ' CX744 m Hanway Trav (1753) II. i xii, 68 Any 
other BriltsK or plantation-built ship A 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time 111 (1724) I. 298 There was .a ^Plantation - 
cause at the Council board. 1684 E, Chamberlayne 
Pres St, England n. (ed 13) 241 Rtcard Savage, ■“'Planta- 
tion Cleik <ri86o Alb Smith Lond Med, Stud, (1861) xo 
He was about to practise his ^plantation-dance up-stairs, 
and .. the ceiling might come down x^ Compl Parmer 
B v, Lucem, Before that time the fiat ^plantation-hoe may 
be used, 1722 De Fob Col, yack (1840) 283 , 1 came to the 
^plantation-house. 1639 Insh Act 13 Chea, /, sess. ii c 6 
a Towns, villages, hamlets, lands, usually called *planta- 
tion lands, in or neere the territories of Cloncolman 1897 
Mary Kingsley W, Africa 642 He did his utmost to try 
and get the natives to embark on ^plantation-making, ably 
seconded by Mr Billington, the botanist. 1642 Act zB 
Chas, /, c 3fi {lreland)*Flmta.tion measure, . every Acre 
thereof shall consist of eightscore Pearches or Poles, of one 
and twenty foot X77X-2 Insh Act 11 if 12 Geo, ITT, c 21 
g 2 No greater quantity of such bo£( shall he so set to any 
one person than fifty acies, plantation measure, x866 A. 
l\WTPrinc Med, (1880) six Amongthe *plantationnem:oes 
of the Southern Stales xys^ De Poe's Tour Gt. Pnt (ids) 

1 1 , 104 Where formerly was kept the Office of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, now abolished, is the ^Plantation- 
office, i^r Db Vbbe Amerieamsms xi6 The Negro- 
minstrel IS the artist who blackens his face, adopts the 
black man's manner and instrument, and recites his field 
and plantation songs 1896 Hungbrford Lonely Girl xm 
127 Singing plantation songs to the hanjo. 

Hence Planta'tiosier, one who took part in the 
plantation of Ulster; + Planta’tlonite, a colonist. 

1736 Momtor No. 71 II. 184 Hear ye men of Britannia I 
give ear ye . Plantationites I and such as dwell on the con- 
tinent of America. x888 J Harrison x/i IV 56 

The ‘ plantationers ’ came accompanied by clergymen 

4* Obs. rare [a. late L. plantator 

(Augustine) a planter, transplanter, f. planidre to 
plant ; see -atob.] 

1. One who tiansplants something, e. g a custom. 
X632 Litiigow Trav, x, 438 Can you draw from them [i.e 
the Trench] a greater draught, then they draw from the 
Italian, for first they be Imitators, next, Mutators; thirdly, 
Temptatorh, and lastly, your Plantators, mall the varieties 
of vanity 

2 A settler, colonist, ‘ planter . 

1632 Litiigow Tiav, x 4x1 A great d^uragment for our 
colbnizd plantators there x6S4 H. L’E^strance Chas I 
(1655) 123 This 3^9ar the protestants and English plantators 
in Ireland, began to grow into some discontent 
Flant-bug. [f. Plant sb.^ + Bug sbfi} Any 
one of vanous hemipterous insects (esp. of the 
family Capsidtd) that infest, and feed upon the 
juices of, plants. Cf. Plant-louse 
X864 Rea^r No, 97. 572/1 Aphides, or plant-bugs 

Planted (pla-nted),/// a, [f. P lantz^. + -ed^ ] 
1 Set in the ground, as a plant; fixed in the 
ground, set up, established, etc . see Plant v, 

U. . Voe, m Wr - Willcker 590/4 Insttus, planted or graffed. 
0U4O Promp Paro 403/1 Plantyd, rtxfixs 

ThTlPs,x,^ Hee shall beJikeaplantef trea x6te Baxtbb 
Paraphr N T Acts xv. 36 Converted Souls and Planted 
Churches, must be further visited, x^ J. Grahamb ^bbaih 
(^839) 23/2 The planted standard falls Upon the heaving 


gronnd. 1864 Webster, Planted (Joinery), fixed in place, 
as a projecting member or molding, after having been first 
wrought on a separate piece of stuffi 
2 P'urnished with plants, trees, etc. 

X4.. mWr.-WuIcker 598^2 by-set abowte, 

or plantyd a bowte. X719 De Fob Crusoe (1840) 1 . vii n8 
It looked like a planted garden 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng, 11 1 , 219 In the newly planted alleys of Versailles 
T b Sc, Of a church or congregation ; Supplied 
with a minister, settled. Obs. 

1699 T Boston Art o/Man-Ptshtng (1900) 75 When thou 
goest to preach m planted Congregations 
tPlaHteia. Obs, rare"“^. In 4 plauntein. 
[?a OF. planitn or ^planion young plant, deriv. 
of plante Plant.] A young plant. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 232 Take a luil plauntein of a 
note \patuam planiant nucts] & take it vp of J>e ground 
wip alle hise rotis 

PlanteoUB, variant of Plainteous Obs, 
Planter (pla nt^i). ff. Plant v, + -eb^.I 
I. Of persons. 

1. One who sets plants in the gronnd to grow, or 
who sows seed; hence, a cultivator of the soil, 
a farmer, an agncultunst. 

X383 Wyclip Ter xxxi s Plaunte shul plauntcres [Vitlg, 
plantabunt plantantesj. cxe^yg Pict f/w:. inWr-Wuicker 
809/32 ThcPiantalor, a planter. 1573 Fenton Geld Ep 
(1577} 99 Prunes retume seedes to their planter. X607 
Mil TON P. L. iv fipt Chos'n by the sovran Planter, when 
he fiaia'd Ail things to mans delightful use. 1726 W. 
Hamilton TV C'iess of Eghntoun w Gentle Sheph.^ Or 
with th* industrious planter dost thou talk. Conversing freely 
in an ev’ning walk f 1846 J Baxter Ltbr, Pract, Agrtc 
(ed, 4) I. 393 Planter of hops not obliged to give more than 
twenty four hours' notice of his intention to weigh, X836 
Emerson Eng Traits, Anstocr, Wks (Eobn) II 78 The 
virtues of pirates gave way to those of planters, meichants, 
senators, and scholars. 

2. fig One who plants a church, religion, insti- 
tution, or the like, which takes root and grows. 

1632 Sanderson Senn I. 287 St Peter, and St Paul, the 
two chiefest planters of the churches 17x0 Prideaux Ong 
Tithes \\ 36 The Ministers of the Gobpel who were to be 
sent out to be the first Planters of it x^o E Arber 
Ascham's Scholem Introd. g 5 These Planters of the ancient 
Literature in England hoped well of their Mother Tongue. 

3. One of the persons who ‘plant* or found a 
colony ; an early settler, a pioneer ; a colonist ; in 
Ireland, one of the English or Scotch settlers 
planted on forfeited lands in the 17 th c. Hist. 

1620 E. Blount Hoiee Subs, 533 They aeuerally giue dif- 
ferent orders, and customes, according to the intent and 
purpose of the first Planters. 1630 R, Tohnsods Kingd <$■ 
Commw, 64T A new Colony and plantation.. The Planters 
sustaine themselves by what God and Nature affords them 
for their labour upon the place. 1657 Cromwell Sp ax Apr , 
We have settled almost all the afiairs in Iieland , the rights 
and interests of the soldiers there, and of the planters and 
adventurers. ^1677 Hale Pnm, Ong Man, 197 Where 
the Accessions [to a Colony] are but thui and sparing, and 
scatteied among the Natives of the Country where they 
come It falls out that the very first Planters do soon de- 
generate in then Habits, Customs and Religion x(^ 
Bentley Phal 334 The Planteis were the Phocstans, who 
were driven out of Asia by Harpagus G Chalmers 

Caledonia I n vi 306 The law of Gavil kind, which the 
ondnat plantei s had can led with them from Britain 1868 
E Edwards Ralegh I. xxi. 479 The written records of . . 
Ralegh's persistent labours as a planter are numerous 
b. In Iieland, in 19 th c , A person settled m 
the holding of an evicted tenant. 

X890 Daily News r8 June 3/5 Mr McCarthy gave . the 
reason for this refusal to sanction sales under the Ashbourne 
Act to the planter or emergency tenants who replaced the 
old tenants 1892 Pall Mall G 22 Sept 4/3 ^ If the Govern- 
ment don’t put 'em (the planters) out, we will said one of 
the men to me 1894 Daily News eo Apr 4/^ What does 
Mr. Morley propose to do with the man who is settled on 
the farm— the 'planter', as he is called, a name of historical 
memory in Iieland ? 

4. The propiietor or occupier of a plantation 
or cultivated estate, orig. in the W. Indies and 
the southern colonies of N- Amenca ; now used 
generally of such persons in tropical and sub- 
tropical coontries. Often m comb, as coffee-, 
cotton-, tndtgo-, sugar-, tobacco-planter^ 

1647 Ward Simp Cobler{x^i,'gi 4 The Sub-planters of a 
West-Indian Island 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (x 65 i) 
X9 Another singular benefit to the Planter,|isthe large num- 
bers of wild Horses. 1706 Phillips, Planter,,, vi}&o a 
Master, or Owner of a Plantation in the West-Indies x^Mp 
De Foe Poy round World (1840) 220 One of the Spanish 
Prisoners was a planter, as it is called in the west indiM, 
or a farmer, as we should call it in England x8^ J B, 
Norton Topics a6g A planter of the Sheveroy Hills wrote 
to me that he had detected some women stealing his coffee 
1879 Cassells Techn Educ. IV 209/a Before leaving the 
hands of the planter, the cotton is subjected to a rough 
cleaning process 

5. One who forms, owns, or maintains oyster-beds. 

X892 Law Times XCII 177/a Mr. Williamson, a very 

large oyster planter and dealer in oysters. 

6 . Austral, slang. One who steals and hides 
cattle : see Plant v, 8 . 

1890 ‘ R, Boldrewood Col, Reformer xxv. III. 54 What’s 
a little money if your children grow up duifors [jv. cattle- 
duffers] and planters ? .... , . 

7 Ntvfimndland The owner of fishing or ship- 
ping ‘plant ' : see quots. 

j86o Bartlett Diet Amer, (ed. 3), Planter,, in New- 
foundland, a person engaged m the fishery 18B3 Sir A, 
Shea Newfoundland Fisheries xo (Fish. £xhib. Publ ) The 
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sailing vessels were in a large degree the property of lesi 
dent ‘ planters', whose earnings helped ‘oswellthe common 
wealth; 189s O Taber in Otiiittg (U S ) XXVII 10/2 
Over one-half of these Labradoi -going fishermen are what 
aie termed ‘ planters, sharesinen and crews A plantei 
may either he the owner of a ‘plant’, speculating on his 
own account, 01 an agent in charge of a merchant s plant. 

II. Of things or beasts. 

8 . An implement or machine for planting or 
sowing seeds often in comb.] as co?tt 
cotioH'Seed pla>tiery potato planter. 

1856 Engineer I 14/1 The accompanying engravings repre- 
sent improvements in hand com planters 1874 Knight 
Diet Mech as/r Seed plantei . .Sugar cane plantei. 

9 U.S, A snag formed by a tree-trunk embedded 
in a more or less erect ixisition in a river. 

x8o2 a Eilicott journal (1803) 123 From the mouth 
of the Ohio It IS not safe to descend the nver in the 
night, unless the boat be uncommonly strong, on account 
of the sawyers and planters x8» Brackcnriocl V ie%us 
toumana (i8u) 43 In time, the tiees thus fallen in, become 


Bartlctt Diet Amer (ed 3), Planter, the most danger 
ous among the *snag and sawyer' fimily, to which vessels 
navigating the Western rivers are exposed rSa* T W 
Higginson m Hamper's Mag, June r*s/i Then talk, was of 
the dangers of the nvei , of * planters and sawyers '. 

10 . Pugilistic slang A blow planted, a well- 
directed blow • cf. PLANI V, 7 - 

x8zi sporting Mag, VIII, 234 Smith put in a dreadful 
planter on Powell's throat 

11 , colloq^ A horse that has the habit of refusing 
to move. 

i864TRCvnLVATi Compel Wallah (1B66) x4oMofussil hoises 
are in con igible planters, considering it essential to their 
dignity to stand perfectly still for ten minutes after they 
have been put between the shads. 

Hence Plamterdom] the class or social oidcr of 
planters or owners of plantations in America, the 
West Indies, etc. ; Hkamterly befitting a planter 
(in sense 4 ) ; Fla ntexflUp, the ofTjce or condition 
of a planter. 

*1603 T. Cartwright ConfnU Rlmn iV, T. (1618) 370 
That God should bestow the giace of Apostieship and 
Planteiship upon him rather then uiwti Apollo 
Eneycl, Bni (ed 3) XV 793/1 lie [Jimes Ram«iy] stood, 
in opinion, a rebel against the inteicsL and majesty of 
p]anter,htp 1827 Ld BKOUCriAM in Life •$ Lett Z Macatday 
(1900) 44S That liealhenly and planteily and almost slave 
Hading speech. 1838 Encycl Bui (ed 7)XVn 778/2 In 
the West Indies, pTanlership denotes the management of 
a sugar plantation x86x Russell Diary North S, (1 863] 
I 186 Meeting only two or thiee vehicles contamuig female 
planteidom on little excursions of pleasure or business. 
fPla’nticle, enor for Plantdle, q v ] 
Plarnttie-cmive. Also planta-, planti-, 
planty-, •'Crew, -cm. dial, (JSheil, & Oikn.) [f.vSc 
planlle, dim of Plant /Ai + Cbuivjs.] A kitchen- 
garden enclosure, 

28x4 J Siutt^L.rTAgfic,STtrv Of hi So note, The plants 
arermsed fiom seed sown in hllle enclosures of tuif, called, 
m Oikney, planta crews 1814 Scott Viary 4 Aug m Loch 
hartf Same doren of these htlle enclosures about twenty or 
thirty feet square ate in sight at once They me called 
planty ciuives, x8zz — Pirate xxx 2876 [see Cruive 3I 
1898 C LARK N Gleams x66 (E D.I).) Robbing a bee's nest 
in the wall of his planti-crQ. 
fpianti'geiioiis^ a Obs.rare [f.L 
iigen-iis (f. planta plant -{• gen-tis born cf. teni- 
genus) 4- -oun .] Genei ated or spi ung from plants. 

1871 Plal Trans VI 3004 That the divers races of 
Ichneumons aie generated by their respective Animal- 
l>arents, and particulaily that tliose, which the divers Ex- 
crescencies of Vegetables pioduce, are not plantigenous 

Plantigrade (pl£Bntigi^^d),« (j-d.) Zoot [a. 
F. plmitgrade (Geoffrey and Cuvier 1795), in 
raod.L. plmxtigradiis walking on the sole of the 
foot, f, "L, planta sole + -greSm going, walking ] 
Walking upon the soles of the feet (opp. to 
DiGiriGRADB) ; also said of the feet, 01 of the 
walk, of an animal. (In this general sense, man 
IS a plantigrade animal ) Commonly restricted 
to the foimer tube Planttgrada of carnivorous 
mammals, compnsmg several quaduipeds now dis- 
tubuted m various families, as the beat, wolveiene, 
badger, lacoon, etc. 

1831 Rncycl Brit (ed 7) III, 20/2 The animals dis- 
tinguished by the name of PJantigr.'ide aie believed to sup- 
poit themselves on the entire fool 2836-9 Todds Cycl 
Anat It 978/2 The hinder feet m the whole of this order 
are plantigrade 1873 Sir W Turner m Entycl Bnl I 
830/1 The human foot, therefoie, is a pentadact^ous, planti- 
grade fool 1877 Cooes Bnr Amm vu 188 They are 
teirestiial animals, .the walk is plantigiade 
b. In reference to human beings . Placing the 
whole sole of the foot upon the ground at once in 
walking; flat-footed. / 

2837 C LE Grice in Lamb's Whs (1876) 1. 7 His [Lamb's] 
step was plantigrade, which made his walk slow and pecu- 
liar. x86i Russell Dtafy North -V S, (1S63) I 3B4 He [the 
negrol is plantigrade andcuived as to the tibia 
0, iransf. Of or belonging to a plantigrade 
animal, as a bear. 

^ 8 S 3 Kane Gnmietl E^p xl (1856)362 A hiisute, bearded 
fellow, with the true plantimade countenance, i860 0 W- 
Holmcs EMeV iv. The black bear alone could have set 
that plantigrade seal. 


B. sh. A plantigrade animal; esp one of the 
former order Planttgrada ; see above. 

1835 Kirby Nab 4 fast Anim II xvii 212 The Planti- 
grades are so called because they walk, like man, upon the 
whole foot 1859 Darwin Ong Spec 1 (1872) 7 With ihe 
exception of the plantigiades or bear family 

Pla nting, vbl, sd, [f Plant v. + -ing i ] 

1. The action of the vb. Plant, in various senses, 
ciooo Ml/nd s Voc. in Wt,-Wulcker 149 PropagttiaUot 
wintwisaplantung 1426 Lvm De (^il 


for planting of their ordinance, idag Bacon Ess , Plantar 
tions (Arb ) S30 Planting of Countries, is like Placing of 
Woods*, For you must make account to leese almost Twenty 
yeeres Profit, and ejroect your Recompence, in the end. 
1649 Proe. Comwtss Gen, Assembly 285 Recoramende 
to the Presbytenc the planting of that Kirk with diligence 
1703 C. Mather {.hile) Magnalia Chiisti Americana • or, 
the Ecclesiastical History of New-england, from Its First 
Planting in the Veai 162a unto the Yeai 1698 x8xB in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (i886) I 573 The planting of 
Clare Hall walk .with Ivy. 
fit). Position, Situation Obs. 

1585 T Washington tr Ntc/tolays f'oy r. xvii. 20 A hill, 
from whence we might easily sec,, the planting of then 
campe and their appioches 
2 . Coiiciete and collective uses, 
t a A slip, culting, young plant, of a vine, etc 
cxooo Ags Go^ Matt, xv, 13 /Flcplanlung h® 
fenlica faeder ne planlode byh awmt-walod, 138a Wyciif 
Ps cxUiLiaWhossoncs, asncwephuntmgismthci joulhe, 
— Dan XI. 7 A plauntyng shnl xlondc of iho kuriownyng of 
liir rootis. 

b A clump or bed of things planted; esp. a 
clump or wood of j^lanted trees; a plantation. 
Chiefly Sc, and mri/i dial, 

X63Z Lithcow T?av, x 498 The delectable planurc of 
M urr ay , ini iched wiih Comes, PlanUngs, Pastorage *7x9 
Dc Fob Crnsoe 385 If they ofleied to .destroy any of 
the corn, plantings, buildings, xyzo Lond Gas No 5866/3 
A considerable Quantity of well advanc'd Forest Planting. 
2725 TLamsw Gentle Sheph, v. m, Busy gnidenois shall now 
planting tear i8xa Sir J. Sinclair itysf Jlvsh Scot, i, 44 
Jlcdges are ofien accompanied with liedgo-rows, and some- 
times by what aie called belts of planting. x8^ 11 Miller 
Si.h 6* Schm, (1858) 205 When the day was fine, I used to 
spend It by the side of a mossy stream .or m ancighhounng 
planting. 2891 T E Klbiii l Old 6 New Eng Countiy 
Life 48 In the woods and ifianlings trees aie being felled. 

8. aiirib, and Comb , as planting disi) Ut^ pi o- 
dnee^ season^ woik^ planting-ground, (a) a place 
wheie crops are planted; (h) ‘a place where 
oysleis aie sown or planted* {Cent Dict,)\ 
planting-plough' see quol. 1832; planting- 
atiok, a dibble. 

1552 Hu LOG r, Plantyngestycke or debyll, paiiinum, 1707 
Moktimer Ilusb (2721) II 269 Being cut oflf about ihi 
beginning of Plan ting-season, it will grow 27x9 London Kc 
Wise Comph Gaid, 215 We make with a pkinUng-sui k, 
holes about four Inches deep 1769 E Bam Ror r LrUiann 
369 lie lectirs to his planLing-ground for his future pro- 
vision 283* Planimg 56 in Lihr* Use/, Kuawl , llusi III, 
For the piepaiation of heath soils, incumbent on sand or 
loose gtavel, an impioved paring plougli, whieli we rail 
Fyshe Falmei's planting plough, is a valuable implement. 
1^8 J Inglis Spoi /tj xvil 822 Let him leave the planting 
distucts, and go up to the wastes of Oudh 

Pla'ntitlflf, ppl a, [f. Plant v, 4- -ing 2 ] 
Thatplaiiti. 

2827 Steuart Plantei 's G (1828) i A ‘ Planting Nation 
or, to speak with moie conectness, a ‘ Nation of Planters \ 
b Owning or cultivating plautattons (m the 
colonies or semi-tropical countiies) 

2856 Olmsted lilave States 272 From the beginning the 
planting an&tocincy had merely been living on its cauit.Tl. 
2884 Pall MallG, 27 May 2/2 On behalf of the Queeiisbincl 
planting communitj. 2893 Westw Gas 25 Sept, 3/1 Those 
who in the seventeenth centuiy brought slaveiy into the 
planting colonies 

0 Cattle-stealing ([ hfslral)- see Plant 8 
iBgo ‘R Bolurtwood^ Col Refoimer xs.!!. 152 That 
planting rascal Joe 

tPla'ntisoun. Obs iare-\ [a. OF. //«;;/«*- 
sun, ’Cson (12th c.) ;^L. p/antdhon^em ] A plant, 
e 2400 tr. Secreta Secret , Gov. Lordsh 92 Anoher planli- 
soun ys sayd for coUodioun )jat engendrys [hale and con- 
tempt] 

Plantivorous (plrenti voiss), a [f mod.L. 
planiivonis plant-ealmg + -ous.] devouring plants. 
x8go in Cent. Diet (citing Westwood). 

Flantless (plQ.*niles),<7 [f. P lant/^ ^ + -less.] 
Destitute of plants ; without vegetation. 
a 2846 Edmb Rev, ated in Worcfster, 

FlOi'Zltlobi [f. Plant + -LET,] &. An em- 
bryo or undeveloped plant, b. A diminutive or 
tiny plant, 

r8i6 KmH Boi II 17 At the end of the ninth day 
the planllet had wholly escaped from its mteguments. 1^7 
Fr, Hfath Fern W, lo This plantletor embryo consists of 
two piinctpal organs united to each other 2878 — Wood- 
land Trees 23 Temporary abiding places of the plantlels. 

Plantlike (pk-ntjlaik), a [f. Plant sb,^ + 
-LIKE.] Rescmbhng a plant or that of a plant 
2567 Maplet Gr Foust 26 So long is he pUmtuke. SS44 
Mabo Fuller Worn, C (1862) 224 His song tendedto 
reinstatea plont-hke gentleness in the development of energy 
z888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm. Life IntxodL 20 Nutri- 
tion becomes holophytic 01 completely plantlikes 


Pla'ntling. [f Plant ^^.i + -lino.] A little 
or young plant ; a plantlet. 

1766 Mnseniu Rnsf VI S3 The plantlings, transplanted 
to a proper close bed 2862 W Barnes in Mctcm Mag 
June 22 V* A pea planted, and there spring fiom it a 
rootling and a planthng , . . ,, , 

Flant-Iouse (pici ntjlciusj Any small hemi- 
pterous insect that infests plants ; esp. an aphis. 

2805 Priscilla Waki tield Dom, Recrcat, iv, It is called 
the aphis, puceion, vine fictter, 01 plant louse xBxjS Kimiv 
& Sp Entomol, in (t8i8) I 67 llennntero, consistmg of 
Bugs, Cicadae, Plant lice. 2822-34 Goad's Study Med. 
(ed 4) IV. 2 In the aphis (puccron or gieen plant louse) 
through all its divisions. 

b. Comb, plant-louse-lion [after Ant-lion], 
an ‘ aphis-hon which preys on aphides, the larva 
of various ITemerobndie, or lace-wingcrl flies, 

2805 PitrsciiLA WAKcriELD Dotft Reoeat iv, An insect 
called the plant-louse-lion 

Flanto'cracy. [irrcg. f. Plant(er + -ocbacv, 
after afistooaiy, etc.] A dominant class 01 caste 
consisting of planters (in the W. Indies, etc.). 

/1 1846 J'cUciiG Rev, ciicd in WonrrsiiR 2865 /?/<»;«, 
liiai 12 Dec, In the midst of a (Ililo coiifiKt utlli the 
planlocuuy in Biilish CJuiaim. 2889 J. J 'Iuomas Pion- 
daci/y 254 'i'lio irrifetion and lancoiu seething in the lireast 
of the new plantotracy 

I* Flaatouu. Obs, laie Also plaunt- [a. 
O^.planton ^yoxan^ shoot, denv. of phwtc Plant 
j/lI] a plant or ? young plant. 

CX400 ti iceteia Secret,, (tOi>. Loiddi. 92 Of }>c kyiutu of 
plauntounsys oon |)at cngentlrys l.ingour,..wlu>s tluures it 
whit, ouerixuisant pe Icuys Ihd,, Anojjcr ys uf he waner 
ofplantouns j>at ys helefull. 

Fla'ntsman. [f. plants\ possc’isivc case of 
Plant + Man sb H A nniserynian, a florist. 

2882 Gaid, Chian, XVI L 770 A picture the ptnntsmmi..is 
not likely soon to forget i^ooNature $ Apr 537/a Ixnig ex- 
pn icncu ofLcn miuhlrs the plant smnn tu niuke conjet tiircs 
which afterwards piove to Iw unreel. 

II Plantula (plcc'nii/IrLt) Kvlom, [mod.!/ dim. 
ol planta sole ol the fool.] An accessory lobe or 
process occuriing between the claws in vatious 
insects. Hence Plauitular n., pertaining lu tlie 
planliila 

1826 Kikiiy & .Se Fniamol. HI. 386 Psntdenyehirt,, .Two 
stiff (law -I iki bnstks, tliat UtimimU tiu PkuituU 2895 
Camh Kal Uni, V. 205 Between the ilaws theic is 
fie<iueiUly a lobe or juimcss, varied in tlifluteiil Insi'itx, 
cnllciUMn])odmiu,atolmm,pabiuiki,pI.mtiila,ps( iulon>i Ilium, 
01 pnivtilns, 

Plantiria’tion. Not, lare, [a, F. P/antnlathn 
(Richard 1808), n. of action f, aswinieu J.. ^planlU’ 
taie^ f plantula*, see next.] The development of 
Ihciudimcniat) idanlfromtliecmliryo; genumntion. 

2819 Lindity ti Riihaid's Obs, Fimfs iff Seeds CZ We 
call germination that first siKintatieniis at lum. . . Pertiaps it 
niigiit . bu callid Phntul ituin, since the ruimntioii and 
dc‘\ elopement uf a little whitl is the result. 1858 Mavm 
Ar/tv J.ci , Phininlaih, „ term hy 1 ., C Kuhiid for 
the duvL'lopcincnt of ilie cmbiyu during germination: 
jilantulalion, 

Plantnle (i)l£e*nlw/l). Pot, 7 Obs, fad. mod. 

■ I slip.] 


An 


L.ptantubt, dim of planta a shoot 
cmbiytmic or rudimentary plant. 

^[2706 Ftiitnis, Planiula beminabs, (among Herlmlisls) 
is the little Herb that lies as it were an Kiubr^u m nnni.i* 
tare in every Setd } 2733-40 Tui 1 Uorse hating Ilusb 
Add. 264 'Its as unrcasuii.ible to supiHixi' a l\>wer in nii 
animal or\cgct.ihle Bo<Iy to produce Aniiiiaicbs <ir PUti- 
tulcs from morganical M.itUT by Secretions uf the .\bmetit 
2766 Cowpt. /rt/wer s. V. Si(d, Ihe rest of the iictd serve*, 
to feed the 3 ottiig plant, or pbutule. 2702 K Dmiwis Fat 
Card I Non i> 106 After ft i undation aUid> liegins to appi .ir 
wliuh m priHessofttmepritVcs toltc tu<iiota:scoiU«'uitIug 
a plantnU 2865 Reader Ntv 143. 355/a T he proditctton «t 
ams^ferous plantules, 

llPlainua (plajni/fU\ Zool V\, a, [mod. 
L , a little plane, dim. of p/dnus RLtNE «,] The 
flal-rimixjd ciliated free-suiiiuning tmhrjo of cer- 
tain Hydrozoa j hence extended to a siunl.'ir em- 
brjo in Ccelenteiates genet ally* 

2870 NtnioLSoK Van Zoo/ 89 Ihc emhrvo is a free 
swimming, ohluiig, Liiutleil tudy, uriued .n fiumiU tSyy 
HvMhY Ajm^ Inr .Intm, iti 14ft In imni Hjdfupiaira tw 
Liluited, Kxoiiiiitive, tiluiuU beionws ettMe^ated and fwiftl 
tiy Its .dioral poU* 287$ Bi 1 1 fitijejffiauPs i amp inat, 9.I 
Dev dotted, ^iist like die li>droiii-Pul>|is, frtim a plaitula, 
wliith is .it Inst free, and whuh itftorwnrils lieiomrs fixed. 
atlnb 1887 .Son AS tu i my,i But \\U, 4^5/"^ The 
mstuiy ofthestioiiil ur pkimila tyi»e [id* devdupiuvm) has 
U‘en thoroughly worked out by {HliuUetn a little iui ru^tt^g 
letrattiudlia sponge {PlaktHa manahphat Schtil/e). 

So Fl&uuiaa, a planuia; PUmtilftr a., (tx) 
of flattenerl form ; iwrtamlng tooroftlienatnro 
of a plannla ; Plamulate a., of a flattened form ; 
PlauiuUfoim a.f of the fonn of a planuia; 
FUmvloid a„ resembling a plannla. 

^*886 Grdueb in Encjvt Itm, XX. 4 Jo/> TTmi pamge 
from Protosia to Metazoa was, according to 
eflfected neither by ’^pkumlan mo* g2f»trula bot hy a cHde-tika 
plMula*. 2858 Mavne Expos. Ux,, Ptanu/am, 
by I^mmk lo a section iPMsurAtres) of scdc worioic having 
flat bodies; *plaiitttar, 2895 Syd, Sm, J,fx,. Piemulart 
pi^awing to A PlanttfaL xM Dana XaeptL Sjo The 
are nearly circular^ figtalguoQs, or *iif4wdato. 1% 
Huxley Anaf. Im, Antm. vSt 459 In tUe fre*ii.water 
^lyxc^tbe iarngnaicd ovum rise to a Mccnhir 

Sw?* 
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iPla Wire. Obs m/e. [a. obs. F p/anure^^ | 
IL pia/ium plairij i L. \e\cl gioxmd see 

-UHE ] A flat or level district, a plain llencc | 
Pla'nxLxed a., situated in a plain. 

3:63a LiriiGow 7 ra'’/, i 40 The Tciritotrjy of Venice 111 
the pUimie IS nanow, but sUipeth larger among tlu. hilU 
and lakes /hui vjii 367 The two Hills on bolli sides the 
planur’d Citty , are ouei-clcd wiib streetes and ouses, 
j&m, V. .198 Ulic delectable planuie of Muiray, 

II Flauncia (pliiniu« ria\ Pat A. Also m un^U- 
CI/.CCI foim planury (plae mtin) [f, Gr n\avo s 
wandering, straying -f- -uiiU, f. o^pov tmne ] Dis- 
charge of urine tliiougU an abnoimal channel, e g, 
a fistula. 

1853 PuNGLisoN Med Lca.,, P/anuf t^ilischsLtgQ of urine 
tluougU unwonted ways 1838 Mavne JSxpos U.\ , Planu 
f » lilanu'iy X895 i>oc. Le .\ ,, Planima^ the passage 
of urine thiough a fistulous opening. Pleui/myt tha same 
as Vlmurm, 

Flauxty (pice'gkstt). Trtsh Music, Also 8 
plangstoe, plansty. [Derivation unknown. 
App. pot native lush, see PeLue, Ancient Mush 
Of I) eland (1855) 13-15. (Some suggest its 
loimation in some way from L. plangdre to blnkc, 
beat,)] * A haip tune of a sportive and animated 
character, moving in tiiplets. It is not intended 
foi or oilcii adaptable to words, and is slower m 
pace than the jig ‘ (Stainer and liarrett) 

X790 J Wii LIAMS Sh/otte 7 'ne^day (1790 6 I'd make him 
chauiit a suleinii d/ wimundtib Oi jocund pi ingslce, ijacan 
or ijuauit ail *807 Fdin Riv X 47 lie leaves at eveiy 
IiOnjiilable Jiiuisiun a pinnxty, cclcbi«itjjig the viittre?) 
clurnis, or high descent of the hostess, 1825 T C Crokcr 
Pai/y Leg q 88 He could pKy iig and planxty without end 
1842 S I ovi u Handy Andy mjc, Dick Dawson was whist- 
ling .t planKly and eyeing his man x8<< O. I'eiril Anc 
Muitc If A. 13 Of the Plansty and the Pleraca the dilTer- 
cncu seems to me to bo only in names which are convertible 
,.ln A collection oflriiJi tunes, chieny of Cnrolan’s compo 
aitioii, published .. in x8xo. die term Plaiuty [is] given 
as the English name, and Pleraca as the Irish one of the 
same tunc.. .The tunes called Planxtiea, ai well as those 
called PleracAS owe their oiigin, if not, as I bchevc, their 
names to Caiolan [died X73B] 1904 Dady Chron, 17 Mai , 

All last night they danced in Caxioii ifall —dip jigs, 
)cet<;, and planxties, and never a foicign dance among 
them I 

Flap (pliep), z'. [Oiiomalopaic : cf. for beginning 
plashi for end Jlap^ slap See also Plop.] t/tir. 
To come down or fall with a flat impact, and 
with the sound that tins makes. Also as sb. or 
ath f in phr to play plap 
1846 Tiiacici KAY CoffdiiU to Cairo x, Constantinople 
beatitius . W'lddhng and plappjng in their odious yellow 
napoQ^lles. 185^ — Newcetnes Ixvt, Hark, there 13 Barnes 
Newcome’s eloquence still plapping oa like water from 
a cistern, x86o — Round. Papers^ C/irisimas Tree 109 The 
while bears winked their pink eyes, os they plapped up and 
down by thoir pool. >894 Crockgti Raiders 231 Tlie rain 
drops played *plap* on my naked skin, 
li Flaqne (plak), [¥. plaque : see Plaok ] 

1 , An ornamental lilate or tablet of metal or 
porcelain, of quadrangular, round, oval, or other 
legular form, either plain or decorated witli 
figures, intended to be hung up as a wall-decora- 
tion, or to be inserted m a piece of furniture, etc. 

1875 Maskisll Ivorks 41 The plaques have holders with 
foluied oinamcnts; birds and animals, flowers and fruits, 
niling the intermediate spaccb. 1875 Fori mum Matolica 
111 aj A votive plaque piesei ved in the museum of the hOtel 
Cluny, at Pari,s, 1879 J, J. Young terant. Art 38 Pictuie- 
painting on the flat surface of porcelain plaques. 1884 Miib 
C Pkalu Ziro XIX, The braren plaques above the mantel- 
piece resembled menacing heads 
b. A small ornamental tablet worn as a badge 
of high rank m an honorary order. 

2848 Thackeray Van. Pair xlix, A nobleman tightly 

g irthed, with a largo military chest, on which the ptagm of 
IS order shone magnifloently. Ibid 1 \iv, Men mtlip/a^ues 
and cordons. x86o Kussell Dtaiy India II. 239 In fiont 
of his turban there was a plaque or diamonds and emeralds 
2 . a. rath. A patch of eruption or the like. 

1876 Bartiiolow Mat Med (1879) 3x1 Before the exuda. 
tion has spiead and consolidated into membranous plaques. 
X899 Ailbidfs Sysi Med VHI 658 The eruption of hydioa 
gestationis .consists of erythemalouspatchcs, some of which 
are lounded plaques Ibid. 809 I’laques like those of lichen 
ruber planus may be seen 

b. Anat, A small flat discoidal formation, as 
a hseraatoblast or blood-plate. 

1895 Syd Soc. Lev,, Plaque, a plate. A French weed 
adopted of late by medical waters meaning either a small 
dtsc-like object, as a blood-platelet, or a rounded patch. 
Plaqtuet, obs. form of Placoate. 

)| plaquette (plake t). [F. dim. of plaque : see 

-BTTE.] 

1 . A small plaque or ornamental tablet. 
x888 Academy 8 Dec. 377/1 The work of another North 
Italian woriter in bron/e, . from an examination of several 
piaquettes from his hand, 1894 Turns 20 Feb 3/1 J n bron/e 
there are statuettes, medals, and piaquettes in g^reat num- 
bers. 1903 jy'eiiM. Caa. X Dec 7^ At the xeception each 
Brjiibh M,P was presented with a beautiful sdvei plaquette 
representing England and France fraternising, 

2. Afiat. Plaque a b. 

1883 Smiihtoman Rep 735 0 Hayem Insists that the 
dements of the blood, to which he gave the name of hema- 
toblasts, are Identical with the 'piaquettes or corpuscules, 
derabed by Bizxozeia 


Plas, plasoe, plase, obs foims of Place 

Flasb (ploej), sb l Forms i pleesc, plesc ; 4 
plasoh, 5 plaisahe, playche, 5-6 plasche, 6 
plasshe, 5- plash, (6, 9 dial, plesh, 9 dial. 
plosh) fOE plasc, ME plasckf cognate with 
MDu , ^\itm.plas€k pool, also MDii , Du , MLG , 
LG plas, LG plasse , app. of the same origin as 
Plash piob onomatopoeic cf Flash 
F rom the LG. came also OF. plasquter^ plasquis, 
plasstsvL marsh (Froiss ),//arigr a damp meadow 
(Toxirnai 1443) ] A shallow piece of standing 
water, a pool made by inundation or by the ram , 
a marshy pool ; a puddle. 

963 Grant by K Eadgar in Birch Cmi Sax. III. 355 
In duobus loa't quse sic vocitanUir Plebc et Eastun. Ibid 
3S6 Ml est of pliesr m bone bioc . .of maene lese to barn bioce, 
of Jiam biocse } set seft in plesc. ? a 1400 Morte Arih. 2709 
Be-twyx a plaschc and a flode, appone a flatc lawnefe 
CX400 Laud Pfoy Bl 6226 Eche slede stod ful, bothc 
plasch & pollv, Of mennes blode that died theic. CX440 
Ptomp Parv 403/1 Fiasche, or flasche, wlieie reyne watyi 
stondythe, C147S Pici floe 111 Wr.-wulckcr 799/40 IJec 
lacuna, a playche of watei. 1523 Ld Bcrnprs Frotss 1 
cccxcviii. 691 Before them there was a gre'it plasshe of 
standynge water iggo Spenser -A* ^ 11 viii. 36 The led 
blood flowed flesh, Tliat undei neath bis feet soone made a 
pm pie plesh x6oS Bacon Adv Learn 11 xxiii g 41 Two 
flogs consulted when then plash was drie whither they 
should go 1648-78 Hexham Dutch Dut , Plus, Plasch, 
Plasli of water 2773 Gmtl. Mag XLIII 539 When 
crossing any plash of water, she lifted him over 1871 
Tfnnyson Last Tonrn 430 Many a glancing plasli and 
sallowy isle. 

Como x6ax O Sandvs Omd*s Met \t. (i6s6) zx6 With 
shiubby osiers, and plash-loiiing iceds. 

Flash, (adv. or mt) [Goes with Plash 
being (though known earliei) app the sb 
naming the act. In sense it 13 moie diiectly akin 
to the vb. than to Plash j^.I] 

The noise made when any body strikes the sur- 
face of water so as to break it up, or plunges into 
or through it; an act accompamed by this noise, 
a plunge, a sxiilash. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis ix. xiii 82 Than at the last, al sud- 
danly, with a plasch, llarnes and all togiddir [he] lap into 
the flude 1582 Stanyhubst AS/ieis J <Arb ) 21 Doune the 
pilot tumbleth wyth plash round soommoned headlong 
x8o8 Scoot Marne vi xxxlv, Tweed’s echoes heard the 
ceaseless plash, "While many a broken band, Disordeied, 
thiough her currents dash. To gain the Scottish land 1840 
TitiKLWALL Greece VII, liv. 34 The plash of numberless 
oars. x866 Old. Eliot F Holt vii, Mr. Christian here let 
a lemon slip from his hand into the punch-bowl with a plash 
which sent some of the nectar into the company’s faces. 
1882 Mrs. iHiODCLi:. Waled Cardett-Pariy^}^T\x<ea.Qmiia 
the plash of a water-fowl in the sticam. 1893 Lei and Ment 
1 . 12 The mighty sturgeon, falling on his side with a plash. 

b. The like noise produced when water or 
other liquid is dashed against or falls upon a body, 
or when masses of water dash against each other | 


an act producing this noise. 

x8o8 Zcffis Mamt, 11. xviu, The mildew diops fell one by 
one With tinkling plash upon the stone. z8x4 — Ld. 0/ 
Isles HI. xxviii, Ine short dark waves, heaved to the land, 
"With ceaseless plash kissed cliff or sand. 1837 Disraeli 
Venetia 1. xii, The plash of the troubled and swollen lake. 
x85t Helps tomp Soht ix. (1874} 155 The only noise was 
a plash of the water against a jetty. 

o. A heavy fall of rain. Sc.zyAmrlh.dial [Cf. 
Du. plasre^y Gcr. platzre^en^ Da. plasJsregn 

Bla^ Mag May 158/1 The thunder-rain, in 
large drops, came plash after plash on the blanket roof 
1887 Ruskin Prxienta 11 162 Penthouses to keep the 
plash of heavy ram fiom the house windows *894 Weather 
Saw in Heslop Northwnh Gloss , If the oak before the ash, 
Then we're sute to have a plash 

d. A splash of colour, or fig. of light, thrown 
up'on a surface* 

1848 Lowell Fable /or C/tftes (ed 2) Introd, The tall 
grove of hemlocks, with moss on their stems, like plashes of 
sunlight r , 

+ e fran^. (?) A liquid perfume for the face. 

2649 Ix>vcLACO Poems 146 No Cabinets with curious 
Washes, Bladders and perfumed Pladies 

f. atlrib, f plash-breaoh, the breaking of waves 
against the shore 

XS82 Stanyhurst ASneis nt <Arb ) 83 Thewe shears were 
sundred by the plash breache, fame so doth vtter. . Swift 
the sea with plasshing rusht in. 

B- adverbially or mt. With a plash : cf. Cbash. 
1842 J, Wilson Chr, Horth I 31 Plash, plash, thiqugh 
the maish, and then on the dry furze beyond . .away fly hare 
and hounds towards the mountain, 1866-7 Livingston l 
Last Jmls. (1873) r. VII. 17a We go plash, plash, in 
the lawn-hke glade. 1^7 Outvig CU-S) XXX 354/a 
Plash, plash, the great drops pelted down furious and fast, 

t Flash, sh»^ Obs. or dial* [f. Flash z^.^] A 
plashed bough or bush ; a plashed thicket 
1638 BKATHWAiT.y/i^ etc. 427 The fresh fraCTant 

flowers of Divine Pocsie , could not hke to he removed nor 
transported to those thorny places and plashes of the Law. 
1707 Morttmcr Hush (1721) I. xx Avoid the laying of them 
loo high, which draws all the Sap into the Plashes xto; 
Mdt Hist , in Ann Reg. S^a/x Theie will be one plash for 
every intenal between the stems of the plants You must 
..lay the plashes with their points all one way. 

Flask (plsej), vX Foims: 5-6 plaslie, 6 
pUsoke, plasshe, 6, 8 plaoh, 7 plaish, 6- plash, 


(9 dial plesh, plush) See also Pleach, [a. 
OF platss(t)erj p 2 az{s)cierj plasster, phss(£)er 
(3 sing, pres, platsse^ plaisce) .—late L type '^plec- 
tidre, f, *plectta twinea or plaited hedge (whence 
OF. platsse, plesse hedge), f L pUetbre to plait, 
interweave, twine. (Med L. [i^if^^^virgulta 
tniplexa, Du Cange) and plessare were f. OF, plesse, 
plesser) Cf the cognate Pleach, found somewhat 
earlier.] 

1 , t/ans To bend down and anteiweave (stems 
half cut through, branches, and twigs) so as to 
form them into a hedge or fence , — Pleach v. 1 

1493 [see Plashing vhl sh *] 1523 Fitzherb. Htub § 127 
At eueiy two fote, or ni fate, to leaue one set growyng 
not plasshed , and the toppe to be cut of foure fote hygn 
to stande ns a stake and to wynd the other that be pleched 
about them xsz3— 5 ’Krt' xxv 43 Take a greathoughe 
of a tiee, and plasshe the bowes ahrode 1563 Golding 
Ciesar (X565) 54h, Cutting yong tiees half a sunder and 
bowTOg downe lhe>r toppes to the giounde, and plasshyng 
the boughes that growe tliicke oute of the sydes wytli 
bushes and thornes betwene them, they hi ought to passe 
that their hedges were as good a defence to them as a wal. 
*895 Dtakds Hoy (Hakk boc) 15 Some of our men came 
to the trees which they [the Spaniards] had pkisshed to 
make theyr palizadoe 1629 Parkinson Patadisus 111 7 
Some againe plant Cornell Trees, and plash them . to 
forme them into an hedge, xyia J. James Ir Le Blonds 
Gaidemng S9 Arboisinade of the Tiees plashed one over 
the other 1844 Stephens Bh Beam II, 571 The hedger 
plashes down the stems he lefl standing. 

fb. To bend down, bieak down (trees, bushes, 
or plants) for other pui poses. Obs. 

1625 Lisle Du Bai (as, Noe Past Ded. 5 Flash thistles 
and presumptuous thorns That neare the way grow up 
among the corns. 1630 Lcmnako ti CharfotCs fPisd. li. 
vii (1670) 279 Too much plenty plasheth down the corn I 
1684 DuNyAN/*!^ 11 [1847)233 Chustiana's Bo>s being 
pleas'd wjih ihe Tiees, anil wiih the Fruit that did bang 
thereon, did Plash them, and began to eat. 1797 Bradley 
Fam Diet, s v i/ai i, Let him plash down small Twigiv 
some above and some below 

to. To inleilace (a fruit-tree in lrelIis-work)i 
to support or tram against a trellis or a wall. Ohs. 

^ [(;x4zo. see Pleach w, i ] ?cx6oo Distracted Emp iii i 
in Bullen 0 PI. HI. sio Cur pore reUred famylie mast, 
not be plashd Or propt agaynst the walls of pallaces x6x3 
Markham Eng Ilusbandman r, n, xx (1635) 226 As jmu 
use to plash a Vine against a wall 1648 IlimUngqf Foa 6 
It cannot stand unles it he propped up, or phshed against a 
Wall. 1676 Wdrlidge Cydei [1691)36 It is usual with some 
to plash tliem to poles, lo make a pallisade>hedge. 

fd. To intertwine, inteiwcave, like plants in 
£i thicket. Obs. 

1633 H CoGAN tr. Pinids Trav xxiii. (1663) 84 Stuck 
every where with most fragrant Roses and Violets all 
plashed so close together that we could not see the Roweis 
1657 Austen Fruit Irees i. 66 Trees kept [by cutting and 
plnishing one branch within another) from growing very 
Jarjge. *735 Somcrvulc Chase iv 63 Thread the Broke 
"With Thorns shaip-pointed, plash’d, and Bri’rs inwoven. 

2 . a. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge) by 
cutting the stems partly through, feuding fibem 
down, and interlacing stems, branches, and twigs, 
so as to form a close low fence, which will in 
time grow in height ; to lay (a hedge) ; » Pleach 
V 2 . 

*S*3 PnzHEBB. Musb § 127 To plasshe or plecbe a hedge. 
1577 13 . Gooce Heresbaefis JHusb il (1586) 50 The common 
hedge made of dead wood, well staked and ihicke plashed, 
orrailde 16x6 Surfl &Markh Country Fai me 00 It any 
of your Hedges weie left vnplasht in the Spi mg, plash them 
now, for it is an excellent Season 1787 W Marshall 
Norfolk I. loz The practice of plashing, or laying hedges, is 
in a great degree, unknown m this district. 1891 T Hardy 
Tess g/x The lanes are white, the hedges low and plashed 
fb. To treat (a wood, or place full of trees or 
underwood) m the same way, in order to obstract 
a pass or entrance, or defend a fastness ; to form 
hurdles, weirs, etc. by such interweavmg. 

1586 J Hooker Hist Irel in Hcltnshed 11 , 7/a They 
did fell downe trees, plashed the woodj cast great trenches 
and ditches round about, and made it so strict, narrow, 
crooked, and strong, that there was no passage nor entrie 
for the enimie X633 T. Stafford Pac Hth. 11 xiv (1810) 
376 In a strong Fastnesse of Boggand Wood, which was on 
every quarter plashed *796 W Marshall W England! 

6x To plash the sides (or outer brinks of tbe mounds), and 
shovel out the ditches. 2875 m Knight Diet Meek. 

Hence Plashed ppl. a 

160s Bm/ord Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm ) Varr, ColUxt I. 
164 Makinge of plaished hedge and other fensed hedge. 
x6x< W. Lawson Orck. ^ Card (1623) ao The plasbt bough 
lying on the ground. i6ax G. Sandvs Omds Met, xii.(t6a6) 
242 Plashed bowres at sundne tables plac’t. 1844 Stephens 
Bk Fann II. S7X The plashed stem is cut over, of the 
length icquired tor the particular mp, 2858 R S Surtees 
Ask Mamma Ixv, A well drained wheat stubble, with a 
newly plashed fence. 

Flash (pl«J)4 [Known from C1580J but 
the accoiupanying Plash sb»^ goes back to c 1500. 
Agreeing more or less in form with MLG., LG. 
plasken, plaschm, LG piaisken, MDu., Du., LG. 
plassen, early mod.Dn. plasschm (‘ lut water plas- 
Bchen, potehner en Veau\ Plantijn 157a), Ger, 
platschen,platsche(r)n, plan(b)schen, Da pla(d)sMe, 
Syr.plasAa to splash, dabble ; all app. closely related 
to Plash sbi! See also Plash rd.®, and Splash v.^ 
which last appears to he a derivative from this.] 
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PLASHEB, 
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PLASMATIOir. 


1. trans. To strike the surface of (water) so as to 
break it up ; to plunge into (watei or other liquid) 
or drive it against any body or against itself with 
commotion and noise , to splash. 

iS8» SrANyHuaST Mfuts ii. (Arb) 50 Two seipents 
monsterus ouglye Plasht the water sulcking to the shoare 
moste hastelye swinging. *6^4 tr Mtlioffs Lett, StaU 
Wks. 1851 VIIL 403 Unless they lay themselves down to be 
trampl’d under imot| plash’d like Mortar, or abjuie their 
Rchpon i8s9 Geo Eliot A Bede\, We must go and 
plash up the mud a little x8Si Mrs Norton Lady La G* 
(1862I 61 The summer rain, That plashed the azure of the 
river’s flow ‘ 1 -i j 

b. To dash with breaking water or other liquid 
so as to wet ; to splash. Also absoh 
x6oa Warner^ /A x, Ivii (16x2)251 Where Massaerjw 
haue plashed, there is spread a triple breede x6o8 T, 
Morton PnamhU Encounter i My Adueisane hath 
plashed me, as it were, with these aspersions 1706 Phillips, 
To PlasJij to dash with Water 1701 J. Learmont Poems 
SO (RU D ) He coaches owr the dubs to plash him 185^ 
6 PIemdcrson Rhymes Berwick 74 The floor all plashed 
with Wood 1884 W C.SMiTHArt/iwvj/tf« poHadIbutsuch 
a Naiad To plash her large limbs in the waves for me I 

o. To dash (a wall) with wet mattei, so as rapidly 
to colour or cover it ; to splash. 

18^ Webster, i’Au'/imF,..the dashing or spiinkUng of 
coloring matter on the walls of buildings, as an imitation of 
granite, and the like 

2. tnir, a To strike and break the mass of 
water with commotion and noise; to dash, rush 
through, or tumble about in water with the like 
noise ; to splash 

1^ T Bayly llorka Partetis 129 Every stroake that 
placed upon those waters of life gave both life and music. 
*718 Ramsay Christy's Ktrh Gr iii xix, Thro* thick and 
thin they scour’d about, Flashing thro’ dubs and sykes 1840 
Thackeray Catkerttie vui, The flsh were jumping and 
plashing. xBst^ Sears Athan* vu. 58 He plashes m the 
brooks. 18(71 Black Adv Phaeton xv, The two long oars 
plashed m the silence. 1898 G W . Steevens With Kitchener 
to Khartum 304 We plashed through the water 

b, Of water or other liquid ; To clash against 
or upon any body ; to tumble about in agitation, 
with the characteristic noise of breaking water. 

z 6 ds Sir T Herbert Trau (1677) 392 The salt water 
plashes and froaths to see it self so suddenly lesisted 1828 
Hawthorne Fatisharue viu, Plashing continually upon one 
spot, the fount has worn its own little channel of white sand 
x8s$ Longe ffiaw, xvt 245 Far below him plashed the 
waters. fig X84X H Ains\1'0rth Old St PauVs \i vii, 
Another fiery cascade flooding the aisles aud plashing 

T nst the massive columns 

Comb, Plasb-wheel = see Dash 

V 1 16. x88a OciLviE (Annandalel 

Pla^sher. local [f. Plash + -eb 1 .] a. A 
bough or sapling with which a hedge is plashed 
or intertwisted b A hedger who plashes hedges. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush (1757) 436 That the cattle may not 
come at the shoots of the plashers, and browse them, aud 
kill them, j8S6 S IV, Line, Gloss , Plasher^ a labourer 
emplwed in laying hedges x886 Elworthy W Sonmsei 
Word hk , Plusher, the layer, or horizontal stick crooked 
down in making a hedge 1904 igih Cent, Sept. 229 [Hel 
chooses with care the likeliest growing wood for Splashers*. 

Pla’Shet. Now ittal. Also 6 -ette. [ad OF. 
plassiel^ plaschiet (Froiss.) marsh, dim, of plascq 
damp meadow j see Plash j^. 1 and -et.] A little 
plash or marshy pool, 

IS7S Turbcrv Falconrie igx Some water plashet or pltte 
where wylde fowle lye, as Teales or suche lyke. 1578 Lytc 

Dadoens vAxvwi ^ ' ' 

in mos 

1880 1 _ .... 

there’s a plashet at the bottom. 

* a, Obs, rare-^, [f. Plash sb, 

or 2 ) + -POL.] Flashy, splashy. 
x638>48 G Daniel Eclog, v. 132 To which our notes Would 
sound more harsh then pmsh-full marish throats, 
Pla'shin^f, M, shy [f. Plash vfi + -inci i.] 
The action ol Plash t/.l in various senses, Also 
ccncf^ A piece of plashed hedge or thicket. 

X49S Tiyvisa's Barth Be P R, xvii cxliii (W, de W.), 
By plashynge [MS, plechtnge] sfaredynge and paiynge 
a wylowe IS thycker in bowes and braunches 15x1 AJS 
Ho^ J Cante^ fyv plaschyng off 



a strong ancf healthy stem across an opening in theliedge 
xpM igih Cent Sept. 229 A wien hiding out of sight 
behind the old level plashing upon the bank, 
b. allnb , as plashtng-bill, -tool 
18x3 in Maishall Rev Agric (1817) V 27 The plashing 
system is carried on to the greatest exten t 1890 Cent Diet , 
Plashxngtooli^VxAi^ used in plashing hedges; a hedging 
knife x69g Jml, R Agrsc, Soc* Mar, 104 i’he hedge 
a^mes under the plashing-bill the triangular shape. 

Pla’shing’, vbL sh z [f Plash + -jm i.] 
The action of Plvsh m vaiioiis senses; the 
dashing of water, splashing , noisy plunging ; etc. 

1582 Stanyhurst ASnetsnu (Arb) 83 Swift the seasvith 
Wks 1874 'if* i”’ lineman killed w Ktfidn, 



silence was broken only by the plashing of the oars.^ 


Pla’shingr, ppl a [f. Plash vfi -b -iNCtZj 
That plashes like dashing or falling water , that 
clashes agamst watei ; also fig said of the sound. 

1813 ^smTRokehyi j, Hears, by fits the plashing iain< 
di op fall 18x4 — Ld of Isles v xui, The dazzled sea-fowl 
j;)fopp’<i from their crags on plashing wave 1869 'J[‘o.iCR 
Highl Turkey I 337 The plasmng fountain at the furthei 
end of the court 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv 273 Light 
suiges a plashing silvery laughter 

D. iransf of ground, etc. on which heavy ram 
dashes 

1837 LyttonJ? Maltrav 1,11, He heard steps without upon 
the plashing soil x84x — Ht ^ Mom v. u, Through the 
plashing streets 1894 Crockett Raiders 30a It was the 
plashing wet evening of a September day. 

Hence Pla shinglj adv,^ with plashing. 
x88x Daily News 15 July 5/4 Some heavy raindrops fell 
plashingly, 

Fla’sbmexLt , rare'~^, £f. Plash + -ment ] 
Plashing 

1876 Lanier Clover Lakes Pout gentle mounds of plash- 
ment up to meet Big shower-drops 

Pla'sli-iiiill. Sc, [f. Plash + Mill ; in 
Du plasinolen,’] A fulling-mill. 

1868 G. Macdonald R Falconer 1 . 240 The plash-mill, or, 
more propeily, wauk mill— a word Robert derived from, the 
resemnlance of the mallets to two huge feet, and of their 
motion to walking— with the watei plashing and squirting 
from the blows of their heels. 

Hence Pla’sh-ml Her, a fuller. 
x8za Dundee Advertiser 19 Dec. (Jam.), John Young, 
plash miller at East Mill, was drowned m the river EsL 
1897 W. Lindsay in Bards of Angus # Meams 282 Then 
1 turned a plashiniller and wrought at that 

tPlashoote. Obs, raie, [Syncopated from 
plashrshooty f. Plash sh,^ + Shooi sb,j A shoot 
from a plashed hedge 

z6o2 Carew Cornwall 25 Almost eueiie hedge serueth for 
a Roade, and euerie PJashoote for Spi ingles to take them, 
t Pla sh-pole. Obs, [f, plash or -i- 
PoLE ] A space, a pole or less in width, sunound- 
ing a wood, reserved for the purpose of making 
plashed hedges 

1613 Markham Eng Hushandman\i,\, 11.(1635) 45 A pole 
or halfe pole, you shall preserue-.to repaire the ring-fences 
of your Wood . . and this amongst Woodwards is called 
Plash-pole, z564 Evelyn Sylva (1776)468 Remember.. to 
preserve sufficient plash-pole about the verge and bounds of 
the copse for fence and security 

Plasby (plse’Ji), a 1 [f. Plash sbA + -y. So 
LG, plasstg swampy.] Abounding in shallow 
pools or puddles , marshy, swampy, boggy ; wet 
and sloppy ; full of plashes of ram, 

<*1552 Lcland ///», II 37, 3. Utle Bridges of Woodj wher 
under wei plascliy Pittes of Water of the overflowing of 
Tame Ryver. 1599 Nashe Lenten StuM Wks (Grosart) 
y 21X Those stymie piashie fleldes of Gorlstone, 01x656 
UssiiCR Ann* vi (1658} 736 The field was very plushy by 
reason of much ram that fell. »7o Goldsm. Des, Vtll 
130 Yon widow’d, solitary thing, lEat feebly bends beside 
the plashy spring, 1786 w. Gilpin Lakes Cwnberld, (x8o8) 

1 . VII. ^ The fen li, a pla&hy inundation, formed on a fiat. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. 111, The two ,, jogged along 
the deep-rutted plashy roads x86a R P/asLiaMem, xviii. 
(1872) 237 Such a plashy and untoward month of March. 

D Growing in plashes or wet places. 

X822 Hazutt Table i Sci 11. vu (1869) 149 A stream, 
skirted with willows and plashy sedges 
o. Of watery consistence and taste, 
a 1653 Gouge Comm Heh xiii x Love is as salt, which 
infusetn a savoury aud wholesom taste into such things as 
would otheiwibe be fresh, and plashy 

Pla’Bliy, a 2 [f. Plash 2 4 . .yj 

1. That plashes; that dashes or falls with a 
plash, as water ; that splashes the water. 

158a Stanyhurst rEnets iii (Arb ) 76 Vp swel thee surges, 
in chaufle sea plasshye we tumble, 1794 Burns yockeVs 
iden the Parting Kiss i, Plashy sleets and beating rain I 
1820 W Irving Sketch Bk , Leg Sleeky Hollow, A pla&hy 
tramp by the side of the budge caught the sensitive ear of 
Ichabod 1859 Holland Gold F xxtv. 273 Repeat the 
music of the lain, at the feet of plashy waterfalls 

2. Marked as if splashed with colour, rare 

xto Keats Hyper, ii, 45 Creus was one lapetus another ; 
m his grasp, A serpent's plashy neck 

Plasm (plsez’m), Also 7 plasme. [ad. late L. 
plasma, see next.] 

1 1. A mould or matrix in which something is 
cast or formed ; the cast of a fossil. Also dg, Obs, 

T. Granger Dw, Logtke 165 Certaine it is tW the 
name ^am expresseth the nature of his plasme or vcssell. J 
X695 Woodward Nat, Hist, Earths, (1723) 256 The Shells , 
Plasms or Moulds to this Sand 1764 Platt m ‘ 
Bhfi Trans, HV 46 note, 'The Plasm or mould of the 1 
Belemnite. Ibtd, 47 note. The parts are corned away and 
lost in the tnter<}tice8 of the earth, and a mould or plasm is < 
left, which Steno calls an adrial shell. 

“b. Something moulded or formed, an image. 
humorously pe^ntic ftonce-use, 

1877 Blackmore Cnpfis II vui 125 His outward laculties 
.. rendered to his inward and endiathetic organs a picture, 
a schema, a plasm— the proper word may be left to him— 
such as would remain inside, at least while the mind abode 
there. 

1 2 =« Plasma 2 . Ohs, rare. 

X747^DiNOLrY in Phil, Trans, XLIV 503 The Slone , 
mo'jt frequently found next is the Plasm or prime Emerald ; 
and then the Hyaanth or Jacinth, Ihd, The Plasm or 
piime Emerald is green. 

3. 2*hys, » Plasma 3 . 


1876 tr. SchutzenbergePs Ferment, 131 A series of gaseous 
diffu'.ions fiom the red globules to the plasm of the blood. 

4 Btol The living matter of a tell, protoplasm j 
sometimes spec the geneial body of jarotoplasm as 
distinct from the nucleus. 

1864 Websi er, Plasm 2 [Physiol ) The same as Plasma, 
1877 O'Meara m i?r/AVII 170 [In Diatoms] There 

is fiiit what Pfitzer designates the plasm-sac, consisting of 
a fine colouiless plasm forming a closed sac of the same shape 
as that of the cell 1899 AllbutTs Syst Med VIII 334 
Functional and formative plasm must progress 1905 Bni, 
Med JmU 25 Feb 44a T he relative masses of nucleus and 
plasm 

II Plasma (plje*zma). [Late and eccl. L. plasma 
a thing formed or moulded, an image, a. Gr, 
7 rAd(r/xa, f. to form, mould.] 

fl. Form, mould, shape. Ohs rare, 

17x2 // Mords Antid Ath r v § 3 schol, Tbcy act upon 
the Matter and form it into this 01 that Plasma or Fashion. 
x8a4-o Landor Imng Couv , Southey 4 * Porson u Wks, 
1846 X 83/2 A great portion of his compositions is not 
poetry, but only the plasma or matiix of poetry Ibid 
Alfien Salomon igo/i Wc Italians sometimes fall into 
what, you may CiiUtheplaama of witticism, bymerepustake, 
and against our genius. 

2. A subtranslucent green vancty of quartz, allied 
to chalcedony and heliotrope, anciently used for 
ornaments. 

X772 tr. Cronsiedds Mm, 81 Plasma or mother of the 
emerald. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 208 Undei it [caludony] 
may be grouped cbiysopr.ise, plasma, and sard. x8ox 
C. W. King A ni Gems (1866) 14 Plasma , sometimes written 
Plasma*, 1$ merely Calttdony coloured gitcii by some 
metallic oxulc, probably cuppet or nickel. 1864 — irmntics 
76 This amulet, which is always cut in I'lasnia, tlie Jasper 
par excellence of the ancients. 
attnb X900 A S, Murray m Brit hlus. Ret, 64 Green 
plasma scniaboiO, with intaglio ofa wanior. 

3. Phys, The coloiirlebs coaguljiblc IkiuuI part 
of blood, lympli, or milk, in which the coipnsclcs 
(or, m milic, oil-globules) float ; also, the bimilar 
liquid obtained from fresh muscle 

X844 G E. iJAYtr, Simon's Art/m, Chew, I, X14 The plasma 
of living blood exists as a clear fluid, in which the corpuscles 
are seen to float. X855 Holdln Hum, OsteoL C1678) xq The 
nutrient fluid, or * plasma ' of the blood. 1873 R ai i E Phys, 
Chem, xx8 Tnu muscular pUsma is obtained by injecting 
the muscles of a freshly killed animal with a 1 |ier cent 
soUition of sodium chtonue. X876 ti. [Vagner's Gen, Pathol, 
(cd. 6) 230 Normal lymph consists of a colorless pi isma and 
lymph-corpuscles 1895 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

4. Blot « I*LASM 4 . 

XB64 Ws B8TI H, Plasma a {VhysiQl\ The viscous ni.ilei i.il 
of a cell from which the new developments take plat c 1867 
J Hugo Miciosc i. iii. 223 hor certain delicate organisms, 
as the Desmidaceae and Diatomaceac, whose plasma may be 
aflfected by too dense a medium. x87» Bsalk Bioplasm J. 
§ 14 As the germ of eveiy living tiling consists oT matter 
having tiie wonderful ptoperties already mentioned, I luive 
called It germinal mattei ; but tiie nuist convenient and 
least obj’ectionable name for it is living plasma or bioplasm 
1876 Lankpbtlk tr, Haeckels Utst, treat, X. 183 The 
entire imdy consists of shapeless plasma, or protoplasm 

6 Pharm, A name for glyccrite of starch, 

X890 in Cent, DtU, 1895 m Syd, Soc, Lex, 

6 . attrib,^ as plosma-eell, -corpuEolo, names 
given to certain cells found in connective tissue ; 
plasma-ourrent, -layer, -zone -- Plasmatic 
current^ etc.^ 

1869 Kikby in Q, yml, MLrosc Stt, JX, 31 Naked 
Plasma-bodies without nuclei. X876 tr, IVagnePs Gem 
Pathol, (ed 6) 178 The pjasmada>er ,, disappeorH in the 
smaller arteries and veins. x888 Rullrstom & Jackson 
Amm, Life 215 Itklible Snail . .The connective tissue con- 
sists of plasma-cells, a matrix, and fibnls. 2904 Bni Med, 
Jmt, xo Sept. 586 In addition to these, we have the so-called 
plasma cells. 

PlaBinasome, erron, f. X^la 8 mo.soue. 

+ Fla’smate, v, Obs, rarr-^, [f. pjiL stem 
of Chr. 'L,plasmdre (Tertull., Vulg.) to form, etc., 
f. Plasma J trans To form, mould ; to create. 

ax6o8 Uei- Relat, of Spir, i, (tfisq) 371 Now if this Power, 
this Plasmatmg, if this Taking, which was the Word, be- 
come man, iwrlect man , then folluweth it, tliat man was 
and IS, God creating and created. 

Plasmatic (xdiUrnise tik), a, [atU Gr. irAao- 
fianK’OS imitative ; but taken as the ntij. corre- 
sponding to I*LASMA . see -ATxa] Kclating to the 
plasma, csp, of the blootl. 

Plasmatic cell s» Plasma ,«/4 Plasmaise < urrent^ tayer^ 
stream ^ * the part of the blot^d stream in the small arteries 
which lies Iwtween the column of red (orpusclei in mat- 
channel Koxial current) and the wall of the >e&stfr(Ay/f* 
Soe, Lex) 

x828>3a Webster, Plasmatic, Plasmaiical 1864 fbfd s v., 
The plasmauc fluid 1870 Q, Jinl, Mtcroce, Sit. X. 79 
Plasmatic circulation in connective ti*»siie 1874 tr WagneVs 
Geti, Pathol ted.6t 150 In the so-called Plasxnatic Canals— 
spaces of the smallest size found m coimectivt tissue. 1898 
AUbutis Syst, Med, V. 407 In onltruiry cases the plas- 
matic elements of the blood seem to be aufltcHmt for vegeta- 
live growth 18919 ^btd, VI 245 The distinc'tton between 
axial and pla&mattc current is obliterated. 

t Plasmaiiicalf a, Obs. rare^K [f. Gr. 
n^Saayarttebs (see pnx%) + -aL.] I laving the quality 
of moulding, or living shape or form ; lormative. 

1647 H. Morr.SIm^ of Sba/ Notes 342 Psyche. -workioK 
, . by her plosmatrcan bpints or Arefaex, all the whole world 
into order and siaiMu 

i* Pla83iia*tiosi« Ofa. [t. OP. ikmtfim, 
or ad. Clir. L./4(n«£ntAMW Uaranie), n. of action 
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f, piasn%&re . see Pi/ASHate.] Moulding, forming, 
fashioning; cicatioii. 

1388 Pol Poems (Rolls) I. M5 They here a newe fascion, 
mwtens tn pectore iergo ; (Soddes plasmacion non tlhs 
complacei ergo x 43 *"So Htgden (Rolls) I 29 The iiij. 
ages of the world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the 
incension of the temple of the lewes 1568 ( 5 raf ion Chron. 
I. 6 Neuerthelesse, the plasmation or creation of Adam is 
reconed among the generations. ^1606 Dee RelnU Sptr 
r. (1659) 37* The wisedome of the Father, m love, cieated 
and made man. .But how? ByPlasraation For it is written, 
Let us make man axSjj Hale Pnm Ong Mm iv in, 
3CM Not as if God Almighty used any Manual or Physical 
Plasmation of a Man, as the Statuary makes his Statue 

Plasmatoparous (plsezmat^'pards), a Bot, 
[f Gr, vr\^<riM, vKadiMro- (see Plasma) + L. •parus 
producing (see -pabous) ] Applied to a mode of 
germinalion m certain fungi : see quot 
11887 Garnsby &; Balfour De Barp^s Fungi Explan. Tcims 
498/1 In Peronosporeae forms aie plasmatoparous when in 
geimiiialion the whole piotoplasm of a gonidium issues as 
a spheucal mass which at once becomes invested with a 
membrane and then puts out a germ tube 

t Pla'Smator. Obs. Also 6 Sc* -our. [acl. 
OF. plasmatmr (13th c. m Godef ), ad. Chr L. 
plasniStor (Tertnll.) foimer, creator (applied to 
God), agent-n. f plasmdre ; see Plasmatm ] He 
who forms or fashions ; a maker, cieator. 

la Z500 in yprkMyst* 5x4 Fader eternal], Pai file plosmator 
and god omnipotent. 15x3 Douglas Mneis x Piol x Uie 
plasmatour of thingis vniuetsall. X549 Compl Scot 111 27 
X'he supieme plosmator of hauyn ande etru 1653 Uuqu* 
HART Rabelais 11. viit. The Soveiaign Pla<3mator God Al- 
mighty, hath endowed and adorned Liumane Nature at the 
beginning, 

t Pla'SXUatiire. Ohs, [a, early mod,F,//a!J- 
meUtire, ad. L. type ^plasmaitira^ f. plasfudre see 
Plasmatb, and -ubb.] Form, mould; conci^* 
(paBect*) things formed in moulds, cast ware. 

x6xo W. Folkingiiam Art qf Survey 1. vii. 14 Tonnel or 
Conduit-pipe<$, Glassc, Purslane, and other Plasmature. 
x8S3 Urquhart Rabelais ir. viii, That so stately frame and 
Plasmature, wherein the man at first had been cieated. 
Flasmio (pl^'zmik), a [mod f. Plasm or 
Plasm-a + -10.] Peitaming to or consisting of 
plasm; protoplasmic. 

1875 Lanka&ibk in Phil, Trans, CLXV. 43 The stages of 
the [mollubcan] egg's nutiitioii may be thus groined — 
xst stage, Plasmic [etc.]. 1904 Brit, Med ^rnl, 15 C)ct <i68 
This plasmic envuonincnt could not vary excessively with- 
out causing death to parent and germ and speim cell alike 
Flasmiu (plie’zmin) Ciusin [ad. F plas- 
MJiief f, Plasm-a 4- -/;/!?, -in 1.] A proLeid sub- 
stance obtained from the plasma of the blood, 
soluble m water, the solution coagulatmg into 
fibrin, 

x866 Watts Diet, Chem, IV. 66« applied by 

Denis (Compt. rend lit 1230 , Jahresh x86x, p 725) to a 
constituent of the blood to which he supposes the property 
of spontaneous coagulation to be due 1 1 is soluble in water 
, Ihe solution solidilies after a few minutes to a colourless 


transpat ent jelly, which by pressure between paper jscon- 
veited into fibres of fibrin. 1876 Foster Phys 1.1. (1879) 15 
The coagulation of blood is the result of the conversion of 
plasmitie into iibrin. 1895 Syd itoe, Lex,^ Pla&mi/te ib a 
mixture of at least two hodieSfparaglobuitH aadjlbrinog^en, 
Plasmo-, before a vowel plasm-, combining 
form of Gi TrXdcr/ia, irAa<r/*aT- plasm, in vaiious 
scientific teims. (The fuller form is plasmato-,) 

II Plasmodium (plsezm^i*di:^jn). Btol, PI 
-la. Rarely anglicized plasmode (plae zm^ad), 
[mod L. (1863, Cienkov/ski in Boianik 

III, 400), f. PLAflAfA + ^odtum : see -opb ] 

1 . A mass or sheet of naked protoplasm, formed 
by the fusion, or by the aggregation, of a number 
of amoeboid bodies {true or fustoii-plastnodium^ 
pseudo- or aggregcUtonplasmodmn^i and having 
an amoeboid creeping movement. 

First observed as one stage in the life-history of the 
Myxomyceles or Mycetasoa^ the position of which as vege- 
table or animal organisms is disputed r also in certain groups 
o( Protozoa, and other simple animal foims. 

1875 EncyeL BrtU III. 693/2 The formation of the plasmo- 
dium IS a Kind of complex conjugation. 1875 Bennctt & 
pyBR ScahP Bot, 276 Myxomycetes. . The swarm spoies 
cease dividing and unite, two or more of them coalescing— 
after they have gone over into the Amceba form— into a 
homogeneous protoplasmic substance, also endowed with an 
Amoiba-like motion, the Plasmodium 1875 Allman in 
Phil Tram, CLXV. ^61 , 571 x8w Huxley Anat fnv, 
Anim, ii. 8x A certain number of the myxopods unite 
together, and become fused into an active plasmodiuin, 
which exhibits no trace of their primitive separation. x88o 
GlddEs in Proc Royal Soc XXX. 252 On the coalescence 
of Amcebotd cells into Plasmodia, loid, 254 The formation 
of plasmodta was at first supposed to be peculiar to the 
Myxomycetes, but several Kbiropodb have oeen desenbed 
in which a more or less complete cell-fusion has been 
observed AH the evidence points to the conclusion that 
the power of coalescing with its fellows, under favourable 
circumstances, to form a plasmodium, is a very widely 
spiead, if not a general property of the amoeboid cell xB8a 
Vines Saehd Bot, 263, x888 Row eston & J ackson A mm. 
Life 0X2 Fusion to form plasmodia recurs in some Pro- 
teomyxan Monadineu, as to the animal nature of which 
there can be no doubt 1890 Cent, Diet, Plasmode, same 


as plasmodium 

2 , Nome given to certain parasitic organisms 
found in the blood of patients with recent malaria, 
and quartan and tertian ague. 


Discovered by Laveran (1880), and named by him, as a 
vegetable organism, Osctllarta malaria ; referred by Mar- 
chiafava and Celh to the animal kingdom, and called by them 
(1885) Plasmodium inalaita , more recently distinguished 
as belonging to two genera of Protoroa, Lavefonia and 
Plasmodium, (Minchin in Ray Lankester Treatise on 
Zoology I 11. 243 (1903) ) 

x 89S m Syd, Soc, Lex 1897 Allbutfs Syst Med II 724 
Alarchiafava and Celh desenbed with great accuracy the 
intra.corpuscttlar amoeboid form, to which they gave the 
name plasmodium. 1898 P Manson 7 rop Diseases i 2 
note, Ube malaria parasite is not a plasmodium in the 
zoological meaning of the word xSpj A llbui£s Syst, Med, 
VI 595 The most careful examination of the blood during 
the paroxysms showed no evidence of plasmodia. 
attiib and Corub xSgS P. Manson Trap Diseases ix. 37 
It has been considered advisable to expunge the teim. 
remittent fevei as indicative of a distinct species of plasmo. 
diuin disease Ibid 49 The plasinodinm-infected corpuscles. 
Ibid, 111 86 A piotective, plasmodium-destroying agency 
inherent m the liuman body. Ibid, vi 1x6 Plasmoaium- 
like oiganisms 

licnee Flasmo'dial, Plasmcdic adjs,^ 

pertaining to, of the nature of, or arising from, 
a plasmodium ; Plasmo'diate a., havmg or cha- 
racterized by plasmodia, as the Mycetozoa ; Plas- 
mo'diate v, tnir,^ to become fused into a plasmo- 
clium; Plasmodia tlon, formation of a plasmo- 
dium; Flasmo'dlooarp [Gr. Kapubs fruit], an 
It regular-shaped fructification occurring 111 the 
Myxomycetes (hence PlaBmo.dlooa rpons a,), 

_ x8q2 J A Thomson Outl Zool, 109 The ^plasmodial stage 
in the cycle is predominant. z8g6 AUbiitVs Syst Med I 
542 Malaria (which is due to plasmodml infection and is 
not a bacterial disease),^ x88aA S '^ii&ouinGard Chron. 
XVII. 671 The application of moisture to a spore . is diiectly 
seen to cause it either to give birth to a zoospore, or to ^plas- 
modiate, retaining its contents Ibid, A manuie of a 
I hygrosoiptive character is just the very manuie to pro- 
mote the ^plasmodiotion of these spotes, and render them 
fit to be absorbed in the form of a iluid plasm ^ the roots 
of the plants 1877 M C. Cooke Myxomycetes Gt Britain 
30 (Contnb. to Myeologia Britann ) ^Plasmodiocarp. X899 
Knowledge x May 116/1 Plasmodxocarp is a term applied to 
the spore-bearmg pait when it is sessile and irregular in 
foim, sometimes like a cushion, sometimes like a long tube. 
Flasmogen (pltczmodgen). Biol, [f.PLASMO- 
-I- -GEN.] The chemically highest or most elaborate 
form, stage, or part of protoplasm, which by its 
vital activity forms the tissues or other organic 
products ; true or formative protoplasm ; bioplasm, 
1888 E R, Lankcstcr in BncyeL Brit XXI Y. 817/1 
Physiologists have come to use the word ‘protoplasm’ for 
one of the chemical substances of which SchuUze's proto- 
plasm is astiuctuial mixture— namely, that highest point m 
the chemical elaboration of the molecule which is attained 
within the piotoplasm, and up to which some of the chemical 
bodies present are tending This ' cntical ’ substance, some- 
tunes called * true protoplasm should assuiedly be recog- 
nized by a distinct name ‘ plasmogen ’ 

Flasmofireny(p]mzm^?‘d3eni), -goay (-goni). 
Biot, [f. Plasmo- + -GENT. The variant 
^ony is ad, Qqx, pJasmogonie (Haei^el) wilh suffix 
repr, Gr, -^ovia begetting, generation ; cf. cosmo- 
gony^ Name for a mode of spontaneous genera- 
tion . see quot., and cf, Autoobny. 

X876 E, R Lankester tr HaeckeHs Hut, Creai 1 . 339 We 
call spontaneous generation plasmogenyyiWexi the organism 
arises in an or game formative fmd, that iSJ in a fluid 
which contains those requisite fundamental substances dis- 
solved m the foim of complicated and fluid combinations of 
carbon 1904 McCabe ti Haeckels IVond, Life xv 369, 

I distinguished two principal ziegye^auiogony (ihe forma- 
tion of the first living matter from inorganic nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds) and plastnogony (the formation of the 
first individualised plasm; the earliest organic individuals 
in the form of inoneia) 

Flasmology (plsezmp-lodsi). [f. as prec. + 
-LOGY.J (See quots.) 

z888 E, R. Lankester in EueycL Bnt XXIV. ^^/aPlas^ 
mology — The study of the ultimate corpusc^ of living 
matter xBSo Athenmum la Jan 47/2 Prof. Lankester 
assigns , , to ‘ Plasmology ' the study of the cell m its widest 
sense 1895 Syd, Soc Lex , Plasmology, histology 

II Flasmolysis (plsEzmpdisis), Btol, [mod. 
(De Vnes, 1877) f Plasmo- h Gr. AuVtr loosing, 
setting free.] Contraction of the protoplasm of 
a vegetable cell with separation or freeing of the 
lining layer from the cell-wall, due to the with- 
drawal of liquid by exosmosis when the cell is 
placed in a liquid of greater density than the cell- 
sap. Hence Pla'smolyso (-biz) v, [cf. analyse^ 
to subject to plasmolysis, cause plasmolysis in; 
Flosmolytlo (-Irtik) a,, pertaming to, showing, 
or causing plasmolysis 

1885 Goooale Physiol, Bot, (1892) 390 Such substance*; [as 
cause contraction of the protoplasm) are termed plasmolytic 
agents. x886 Vines Lecf. Physiol Plants ui. 39 Turgid 
cell in 10 per cent solution, shewing complete plasmolysis. 
Ibid 44 When the cells of the Beet root aie placed in syrup 
they become plasmolytic. i8®8 Huxley & Martin Blent, 
Btol, xi. 404 In order to see the primoidial utricle better, 
plasmolyse the cell by running in 10 p.c. salt solution 2891 
Darwin in Rep Bnt Assoc (189a) 67a As the plasraolysing 
agent continues, to act, a reverse movement takes place 
/Md, In different stages of plasmolysis. 

Fla*811L0S0me (-s^um) Biol, Also erron 
plasma-, [f Plasmo- -t Gr. a&pa body.] *A 
separate particle of protoplasm, such as certain 
particles observed in cell-nuclei* (Syd* Soc, Lex,), 


1889 Q, frul Microsc. Sc, XXX jl 168 The out wander- 
ing plasmasomes form the so-called ‘paranuclei’ (Neben- 
kerne), which take so important a share in the legeneration 
of cells X900 E B. Wilson Cell (eel, 2) 34 The so called 
true nucleoli or plasmosomes 

Plasome (plmsoum). Btol [a. Gei plasom 
(Wiesner) , shoitened from his original 
tosom, {, Gr. wAdo^ua, irAao/ior- plasm + <ra/jua body ] 
(See quots.) 

1895 Syd, Soc Lex,, Plasome, term, used by Bruche 
and Wiesner for hypothetical minute vital particles, made 
up of a group of protoplasmic molecules, and constituting 
the smallest unitb which can exhibit the piimary vital 
[functionsl They correspond [to a certain extent] to Weis- 
mann’s ‘ biophors’, and to the ‘ pan genes ' of de Vnes xpoa 
E. A. Minchin in Encycl Bnt XXXII 41/1 In other cases 
the assumption of invisible pioloplasmic units has been 
inspired by a desire . to explam the general vital and ani- 
mative poweis of protoplasm, as, for example, the ‘ micellae' 
of Ndgeli and the ‘ plasomes * of Wiesner. 

PlasB^e, obs. form of Place 
Flasson (plms^u)^ Btol, [a Ger plasson 
(Hacclrel), a. Gr 7rAdir(r<wv, -ov, pres, pple, of 
itXaaifeiv to mould, form,] Name for the homo- 
geneous protoplasm of liypothetical primitive 
organisms, not yet differentiated into nucleus and 
general cell-substance, or for that of non-nucleated 
cells or cytodes. 

1879 tr. Haeckels Evol, Man I. viu 182 Tlie vital activities 
of each cell form a sum of mechanical piocesses, which 
depend radically on movements of thesmallest *life-pai tides’, 
the molecules of the living substance. If we call this active 
substance the Plassonj and the molecules the Plastidules, 
we may say that the individual physiological character of 
each cell depends on the molecular movement of its plasti- 
dules 1904 MoCabc tr. Haeckels IVond Lt/e vn 163 On 
thefiist view, which I hold, the plasm, or living matter, of 
the earliest organisms on the eaith .. was a homogeneous 
plasson or arcniplasm— tliat is to say, a plasma-compound 
that was not yet diffeientiated into outer cytoplasm and 
inner caryoplasm, 

HencePlasso TaX\:s(humoroiis^ after etc.), 
the quality of being ‘plasson * 
z88a CouEs Biogeu (1884) 33 The original aich amoeba Is 
as much of a mystery as ever j we know not where he came 
from, how he got there, or in what the essence of his 
plassonity subsists 

-plast, combining element repr Gr. irKaorls 
formed, moulded, in various terms, chiefly scientific, 
as bioplast y endaplast, protoplast, 

Plaste, obs. var. of placed : see Place v. 
Plaster, tpl^uster (pla*st9i), sb. Foims; 
a. I, 4- plaster, 3-5 piastre, 4-tir, 5 -tero, -tyr, 
plaaster, platster. B. 4 plaistie, 5 playstir, 
-tyr, -tre, 5-7 playster, 5-p plaister. [The 
foim piaster occurs in sense i m OE., ad. pop. L. 
plastrum (m€d.L. in Du Cange), shortened from 
emplastrum a plaster (medical and in grafting), a. 
Gr, efjLirXaarpov (Galen), var. of epirXaarov plaster, 
salve, f. lAtirXa<rT^y vbL adj, ‘daubed on or over’. 
Cf. OJUG. pjlaslar, Ger. pjlaster, also from pop, L, 
la ME, reinfoiced by OF piastre (13th c. in Littie, 
but the denv yb, plastrir 111 izthc.), modF, 
pldtre, only m branch II below (for which also 
medL plastrum (1233) is cited by Du Cange) 
Thus the medical sense was fiom medL, the 
builder’s sense through French. The collateral form 
platster, which has been current since 14th c , and 
has sometimes been more common (as a wrillen 
form) fhtm plaster, occurs also in I4tli c. in OF. 
(plaistre)y but it was not the normal OF. form 
even in Norman 01 Picard, and its history is 
obscure. Although still frequent in ihe i8th c., 
and found in Dr. Johnson’s writings, it was not 
lecognized by him in his Dictionaiy, In mod. 
dial, plaister (piaster) is the form 111 Sc. and 
north. Eng ] 

I. 1 . pled. An external curative application, 
consisting of a solid or semi-solid substance spread 
upon a piece of muslin, skin, or some similar 
material, and of such nature as to be adhesive at 
the temperature of the body; used for the local 
application of a medicament, 01 for closing a 
wound, and sometimes to give mechanical support. 
See also Court-p., Mubtard;^., Sticking-/ 

a a xooo Be Dbmes Dtepe (E E.T.S ) 80 Hwi ne bidst ffu 
tfe bebunga and plaster? cxooo Sax Leechd I 304, senim 
|?as yican wyrte wyre to piastre, legctoffaBrewuRde. 

S. Eng Leg, I, 360/54 Leie it ase fiei hit a piastre weie 
X3 Seuyn Sag, (W.) 2572 He laide a piastre under bis nbbe 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrnrg, 60 Take schepis talow & buttere, 

& make a plaster. iS79 Langiiam Gard Health (1633) 90 
A plaster of sowre bread boyled in wine, draweth sores 
passing well 1785 Burns Holy Fair xiii, O how they fire 
the heart devout, Likecantharidian plasters. i8o4ABcRNErHY 
Snrg, Obs 231 On the third day the plasters were removed 
from the wound. X856 Kane Arct ExpL II vi 71 One of 
the many who stick to me like a plaster 
^ 14x3 Pt^, Sowle (Caxton) i xxxi (1859) 35 A very 
fool may he oe clepid that leith a plaister corosyf to a 
WQunde, 14 . Stockh, Med, MS, 87 For to make trete hat 
ys cdlyd playster of plomb 1535 Coverdalc Iso, xxxviii, 

21 And Esay sayde take a playster of fyges, [i6« a lumpe 
of i^ges . for a plaister], and faye it vpon the sore i6Sa 
Bunyan Holy IVar 31S It was a plaister to the brav^ 
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Captain Ciedence his wound 1738 J S Le DravU Ohstro 
Sttrg (1771) 43 Slips* oF Linen,., spread with an Agglutma- 
live Plaister. 1874 hloiLi y Bafnevehi I ii iiS An aged 
lackey with a plaister over one eje 

"b. A healing or soothing means or measure, 
a. <rx3io in Wiiglit LyncP \\x 89 Of penaiince 111 his 
piastre al, 1340 Ayeulf 1 jS pe piastres of zutte wai ningges 
1560 Daus tr Sleuiane's Comm 17 lo heale the wounde 
with a plastei of reconciliation «x688 Prlston hH^tpl 
Fatih (1630) 104 Advcisity is not a Plaster 01 a Medicine, 
but a poyson to him 

^ 1450-1530 M/p'r our Ladye 163 Thow haste made 
a playster of penaunce tosotowfuU peple 1625 Sanokhson 
Sam I 126 Ihe breath of the people being but a 
plaister for a wounded conscience 1647 N Bacon Disc 
G ovi, Eng I Kiv (1739) 133 The most pail of thosie Laws 
weie little other than plaisteis applied lo paiticulai botches 
of those times , 

0. Biugiars plaster^ see qiiot. 1905. Poor man s 
plaster^ a plaster composed of tar, resin, and 
yellow wax, 

1845 Col, Hawker Diary (1893) II as? Shipped lots of 
poor man^s plastei and went afloat, i860 Warier Sea- 
tooid II 287 Before the attack C'une on,. I put a pooi 
man's plaister on the nape of her neck, 1905 Daily Ch on* 
99 Aug 6/7 A * burglar’s, plaster ' la the technical name for 
a piece of brown paper covered with treacle and used lo 
deaden ihe sound of breaking glass. 

n. 2 A composition of a soft and plastic con- 
sistency, -which may he spread or daubed upon a 
surface, as of a wall, where it aflerwarclb haiclens; 
spec* a mixture of lime, sand, and (generally) hair, 
used for covering walls, ceilings, etc. 

a. 13 . B* E, Allti P B 1549 pe lettres bileued ful large 
vpon plaster, 1382 Wyclif DctU awii 2 Thow hlialt aieic 
greet stonus . and wiih piastre thow shalt dawbe hem. 
1S91 PCKCIVALI Dtcti a flat loofe couered with 

lead, or plastei 1715 Trior Dofuni Hall iw Why Tis 
plastei and lath 1839 B, D Clarke Ttav Kussta X03/1 
They foim cylinders, by scooping out almost all except llie 
bark ; and then, closing their exti emiiics with plaster or mud 
3 cx^UfsPromp* Parv 402/2 Play sty r for wallys giPswm, 
hturotpiasirum x47a-3 Rolls o/Parlt VI, 51/2 Howses 
and walles of stone and plaister XS85 T Washington ti, 
Nichalays Vcy, 11. lu. 33 Walles made of grauen stone 
without moiter or playster 1660 Boylr AJjmi Exp Phys, 
MaJu IX. (1682) 39 The Plaister was made of quick lime. 
1756-7 tr KtyslePsTrav Z.45S The floor is made of plaister. 

b. ttansf* A sticky mass. 

>599 Hakluyt V(^, II, 223 They eate it made in plaisters 
with the lime made of Oistershels. ^ 1655 tr. Com* Htsi* 
Francton iv 12 This goodly Musician Mil playes with 
me hath beaten me into plaister, 1728 Ramsay Monk 4 
MilWs Wife 138 Think ye . his gentle stamock’s master 
To worry up a pint of plaister Like our milhknaves? 

3. Sulphate of lime, gypsum. t(rt) in its natural 
state; (^) powdered, but not calcined; used as 
a ground for painting and gilding, or for work in 
ichef; C<0 calcined; « Plaster oe Pabis. 

a. 1391 Bari Derby's Bxp* (Camden) 79 Et pro piastre ct 
lapide ibidem emptis. 1393 Mem Rtfion (Surtees) HI. 120 
In xviij carectatis de plaster einp, pro quodam novo doino 
Suf iees Mtse* (rB88)6 Blended plastei or lyme among 
his atom, xi8z in Ripen CIu Acis (SuUees) 343 Ad quandam 
quell uram de plaster vocatam Sparre stone 1483 Cedh, 
Angl 283/1 Plastere, gipsus a 1552 Ltland llm, I 40 
Plentiful Quarres of Alabaster, communely iheie caullid 
Plaster. 175^-7 tr* KeysUr's Ttav. (1760) III 340 Eight 
statues , made of plaster, by the celebrated Barbaiigo 
*793 Smeaton Edysiane Z § ip4 tieUt Plaster or Gypsum. . 

IS an earthy salt composed of calcaieous matter dissolved 
in the acid of Vitriol. 1813 J. C Eustacb Class* Tour 
Italy II. I, 2 The plaster, or stucco, is extiemely hard, 
and in a climate so diy may equal stone in solidity and 
duration 1859 Gullick & Timds Pami* 14® Plaster, 
strictly speaking, is the Italian ,and in old books on 

art, plaster casts are commonly called ‘gessos 

Trcvisa Htgdett (Rolls) I 271 Bysides Parys is 
greet plente of a manere stoon jiat hatte gypsus and is 
i-cleped white plaistie [1432-50 playster, Higdbn album 
piasirum'\ 1555 Eden Decades x6i They beate the playster 
into fyne iloure x66x J. Cuildrey JBnt Bacomca lao This 
Shire yieldeth Flax and Alabaster, and Plaister 1785 
Jefferson Corr, Wks, 1859 1, 403 It was thought proper to 
take a model of his bust in plaister x8o8 H Holland 
Surv* Chediire 28 The workmen distinguish . . the sulphate 
of lime by that [name] of plaister. 

XXI 4 , attrib* and. Comb,, as (sense 1) plaster-' 
bandage^ -hox^ (sense 2) plaster gioining^ wall, 
-%oork\ plaster-fronted adj.; (sense ^plaster cast, 
’kiln, mould, -sieve, -sttiff, also plaster-hke adj. 
and adv. ; plaster bill, a bird, the suif-duck or 
stiif-scoter of N America, CEdevita persptcillaia\ 
plaster-bronze, a plaster cast covered with bronze 
dust,^ to lesemble a bionze; tPlastor-olover 
(^piaisier-claver, Syd Soc. Lex ), the sweet clover, 
Mchlotus qffictnalts, which was formerly used in 
ointments; f Plftist©3?*faood a, having the face 
plastered with a composition to hide the wunkles; 
plaater-jttoket, in ortliopjcdic surgeiy, a body 
casing or bandage stiffened with plaster of Pans, 
for coirectingcuryaluie of the sjime, etc. ; plaster- 
man, a mouldei in plaster of Pm is ; plaster-null, 
a mill for grinding the matenals for makingplaster, 
as gypsum or lime, also old plaster, a morlar- 
mill; plaater-xnull^ -muslin, a plaster consisting 
of a thm sheet of gutta-percha, backed with mull 
Or muslin, and spread on the inner side with a 
medicated and adliesive snbstance ; plaster-rock, 
plastez^stone, raw gypsum. j 


1803 Med Jinl IX 113 The *Plaster.Bandage is adapted 
to afiDOst every species of ulcer 1685 Cooke Melltf 
Chirm g I 1. (ed. 4) 2 With Needles, Lint, ♦Plaister-box, 
Salvatory furnished 1722 Dd Foe Col yacK (1840) 67 The 
surgeon's plaster-box was full ofsilveiinstiumenls. 1898 
Dmly News 19 July 3/2 An excellent bust, coming out 
much better in plain plaster than in the ^plastei bronze, 
1825 T Nicholson Operat Mechautc 616 A back-giound . 
of *plaiter-cast to the ornament or figute 1859 Handbk 
imning^f^ xxvii, The wondeiful discovery of voltaic elec- 
tricity, by M'hich copperplates, plaster casts, wood eii- 
giaving*,, and medah may be copied x6a8 Bp Hall, 
Righteous Mammon Wks 720 Heate this, ye ‘“plaistei- 
faced lezahels* 1900 Ceniniy Mag LIX. 49* A Oi*® 
quaint •‘plaster fronted house x8is J &Rinii Panorama 
Sc JS Alt I 163 Iheie does not seem to be any wooden 
inner loofs, except ’tolastei groining X879 St Georges 
Jiosp* Rep* IX 616 The *plaster-jncket piecludei the use 
of the cold douche 1825 J Optrai* Mechamc 

482 The clay is boiled on a *plasler-kiln x6xi Speed Afw/ 
Gt Brit V. a 6 [Rocks] chalky, or of a ^plaster-like sub- 
stance 1676 WoKLiDGE Cyder (1691) 67 Pat it smooth with 
tile back of youi spade plaster-like. 1895 Daily Neufs 
25 Oct, 6/4 *The pimple' had evidently been put on by 
some keen-witted *plabterman who knew the tendency of 
the human mind to dwell upon tufles. CX790 Imison Suh* 
Art II 9 To prepaiG a * Plaster Mould, so as 10 take a Brim- 
stone or Wax Impiession from it, 1899 AUbutCs Sysi 
Med VIII 787 Salicylic acid, in the form of the *plaster- 
mull, Ibid S2I The ^plaislei -muslins (mulls), introduced 
by Unna, aie mtei mediate between ointments and surgical 
plasters, 1835-40 Haliburton Clockm. (iSOa) 153 A water 
privilege to put into the maiket, 01 a ^plaister rock to get 
o(F, 01 some such scheme X75X J Hill Hist Mai Med 
256 *Plaistei Stone, .the white, ghtttring hard Kind (of 
Gypsum], which resembles fine Sugar, generaUy known 
uncici the Name of Plaislci of Ptoris Stone. 1765 Bowi ls in 
Phrl 1 7 oils* LVI.231 These mountains are formed of sand- 
stone, lime-stone, iflnstei -stone (or gypsum) and cmeiy-stone 
X799 G Smith Laboratory I. 20a To make the * plastei -stulT 
come off the CTSiei 1424 Mem Ripon (Suilccs) 1X1. X52 
Pro lenovacione (?) ^plasiyiwal 1887 W. Phillips But 
Distomyceles 105 (ji owing on ashes, burnt ground, plaster 
walls, and damp paper t6oo J Pory ti Leo's A/nca v 
236 Pictuies, .artincially caiued vpoii the ^plaistu-wotk and 
timber. 


Plaster, t plaister. Forms; seeprec sb. 
[f. Plaster sb,, or a. OF. plastrer (15th c. 111 
Litlr^) to plaster (a wall), mod.F, pldtrer, Ob', 
had plasCrir m 12th c (Halz.-Dann,) ] 

1 . * ans* To oveilay, daub, or cover with builder’s 
plaster, or any mateiial used for a similar purpose, 
a a x3po Cursor M* 1674 Witpikc Plaster iv.rr* plaslir, 
piastre] it wel wit-oute and wit-In. 1483 Cediu Angt* 283A 
To Plastei A XS48 Udall, etc Brasm*Par Acts 

Vii 26 b, He was cast out in a twigge basket or hamper, 
plastered ouer with lyine, into the ryuer of Nilus x^5 
Eden Decades 344 Cotages made of bouwes of trees plas- 
tered with chauke. 17x9 X)c Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xiv. 285 
It was plastered with the earth that makes China Ware. 
1863 Ruskin MnnetaP* (x88o) 164 Why could he not plaster 
the chinks? 1865 Lubbock Pteh* Timesxwv* (X878) 599 By 
plastei tng them 011 the outside with clay 
/3. c X440 Promp Parv* 402/2 Playstryn wallys, gtpso* 
*577 P* Gooce JJeresbach's lliish* iv* (1586) i^b, The 
Houehouse must be well pargetted and plaistred without. 
x6xx Bible Deut, xxvii 2 Thou shalt set Ihee vp great 
stones, and plaister them with plaister [Coverd. playster 
them with plaister] 1625 K. Long tr. Banlay's Argents 
r. V. 13 In the Entrance, a little way was playsteied, that it 
might be adorned with Letters and Pictures. 1796 hloRSL 
Amer Geog 1 ac$ On the inside, plaistered with mud 
x8o8 A PJfksoNs Trav* v. 123 These baskets are quite 
circalai, plaistered over with bitumen on the outside. 

It), irons/. To bedaub, besmear, coat, cover 
with any adhesive substance ; to overspread, over- 
lay (often implying excessive or vulgar adornment), 
a, 1585 T Washington tr Ntcholay's Voy, ir, xx 57 The 
inner part of the temple is altogether plastered and couered 
with great tables of Porphyre 1766 Goldsm. Vtc W* iv, 
Their hair plastered up with pomatum. x86o Thackeray 
Round* Papers, Ribbons (1876) 18 The Great Duke (the 
breast of whose own coat was plastered with some half- 
hundred decorations), AllbntPs Syst Med V. 93 By 
the second or third day [of pneumonia] the tongue is thickly 
plastered with white fur 

fl. c X420 Palkul* on ITusb iv. 104 Plaister it with mooldc, 
eke m the roote. 2680 Morden Geog* Red,, Turkey (1685) 
333 Walls of rough Stone, plaistered over with little pointed 
Battlements on the Top, 1732 Pope Bp, Bathurst 90 With 
.nil th’embioid’ry plaixter'd at thy tall. * X774 IFesim* A/ag 
II, 9S Bills plaister posts, songs paper evTy wall. 

c. Jig. To cover, load to excess, e, g. with praise; 
also, to hide, gloze over, palliate ; to patch, botch, 
mend or restore superficially. Also with over, up 
a. x6o2 yitcs&TOis Antonio's Rev. 11 v, Thou art made as 
Uurt, To plaster up the bracks of my defects 18x3 Examiner 
22 Mar, 187/x They plaster the memory of that intriguing 
politician with unbounded praise, X805 Sat Rev* 5 Aug 
169/2 To plaster his friends with piwse 111 order that he hi 
tuin may be similarly beplasteied. 

p. 154® Bale Eng Foiartes i* 20 Se here the con- 
iteyaunce of these spyrytuall genlylmen in Playsterynge vp 
their vnsauerye sorceryes 1599 Nashk Lenten Stupe (1871) 
3 With light cost of rough castrhetonck,k maybe tolerably 
plaistered ovei X683 Kcnnett tr. Errnm* on Folly 43 A 
second Prometheus, to plaister up the decayed image of 
Mankind. 


2 . Xto treat medically with a plaster; to apply 
a ])laster to. Also absol, 
a* 1377 LANcr, P * FI B. xx. 308 Lettres bei sent, 5 if any 
sui glen wet e [in] pe sege bat softer couth piastre. Ibtd* 31a 
Moie of phisyke bi fer rfud fairer he plastretb. 1768 Foots 
Devil HI Wks. X799 II. 275 Full power to pill, , plaster, 
and poultice, all persons, 1843 Lytton Last Bar* 1. iv, She 
bound the aim, pUbtered the head* 


^ CX440 Promp Parv epxla Playstiyn sorys, caia- 

plasma 1593 R IIarvly Philad 18 She thought it no 
reason, to pTaistei one bodic for an othei bodicb soreb 
b Jig To apply a icmedy to, soothe, alleviate; 
hence, humorouhly, to give compensation foi 
1377 Langl P* pi ]) XVI! 95 Bathed 111 )mt blode,. And 
banne plastied with penaunce, and pussioun of )>.\t babi, 
X393 Ibtd C XX. 89 And 3Ut be plastred with pacicnte,when 
fondynges hj ni pi ykic)> 1649 G. I )anh l 7 ^ mat ch*, AV< h* II 
exhx, A piomis'd Parliainent can plastei oic 'Jhis Gash, 
x^x T Hardy Ttss 78/1 Claie did what he usually did in 
such cases, gave the man fi\e sliiUings lo plaster the blow. 

3 , To mix or pound into a soft leiiacioiis mass ; 
m Spotting slang, lo shatter (a bnd) with Uiot. 
b. mtr To foim a plastcry mass, to cake. 

X4 Med Receipts m Rel* Ant J. 53 Tak the while of 
iij. cages, .ind wlicte flour, and ertli of an oven, and pUy- 
ster ,u-to-gider t x4So ME, Med, RL (lieimuh) Tak 
moiibti of a)70in, and su)> hyt in icd wyn, and playslie h>t 
)?ei to, i8xa Sir J. Sinliair ,Syst ilusb* inot i Z15 Any 
lain that falls, so unprrgnatcs the sod with moistuie, ithil if 
woikcd, It plasters, and the north Ciist winds htirdon it like 
stone 1883 Buomily-U AVI Ni'OKr m i\)th Lent Dec, 1097 
The plastei cr, whose plasteiing oftcMi itises from jealousy, 
will plaster— i e blow the pheasant into a pulp 

4 , To apply, alTix, or stick (somelhnig) like 
plaster (or a jdastor) upon a surface Alsoy^V"* 

1864 Hawiiiouni. Dolltver Rout (1879) 80 The lunie tli.it 
they, caused the Lleigyiuan to plastei indelibly on the 
poor little forehead at the font X876 W0ZI.1 v tl/mr, .V#v w 
lit. (cd. a) ^6 It IS always easy for the oiigmaloi of a new 
Philosophy to plaster any amount of high murals U|>oi) it. 
1879 SiiMNSON Ttav L\7*innes (2886)80 Bl.iek hneksuf 
fii wood wci c iilastui ed hci e and there uixm IkiiIi sides 1889 
Spcciaiot 14 Dec. 84s The mosouilo— the laist thing is lo 
fling foith an mdignaut hand and piaster him to the wall, 

6. a. To treat (v?tnc) with gypsum or sulphate of 
potubli with the object of neutraluing excessive 
acidity, etc. b. To dust (vines) with gypsimi In 
order to pi event rot or mzlOcw of the berries, 

0. To ticat (land) with ]>laster of Paris, 

18x9 [sccPfJVsiBKXD]. x886 .Staudatd 14 May, Sherry, 
hiaiiuied to make it keep, and pl.istcied with sulph.Ue uf 
lime to kill the tartar wlucii makes it over aeid. X705 II. IJ. 
Rolli ston Dis, Lwer 283 Sulphate of with whieh 

wines in Paris were formerly largely * plastered *. 

Hence Pla'sterod, f plaistered ppL a,, covered 
with, treated with, or formed of ]>lahlcr. 
a 1388 WiCLiF Avtas vli. 7 Xk) I the laird stondtngc on a 
wall plastnd. 2535 Covurdale ibid*, Ikholde, the lairde 
stode vtioii a plastered w all. 1735 Somcrvh l?^ L ktrse IV. 169 
O'er clogging Fallous, o'er dry plaster'd Roads. xSxg 
W. Faux Mem* Days m A met ica (1823) X30 Blaster of Bans 
. is found to operate on land by attracting dew. Mure dew 
is always seen in plants and grains growing on pla^tertd 
fields. aiSs/a Macaulay I/tsf, Eng* xxiu. (2861) V 70 
That ugly old labyitntli of dingy brick and plastered 
timber. 

JJ. laiM Morte Arth* 3043 Paysede and pelid duwne 
playsterede walles. 14x3 Pilgr. Sow/e (Ctixtoii 1481) iv. 
XXX. 80 A feyned bede formed of playstred clothe. 2626 T. 
H[awkins) Caussm's Holy Crt, 127 All the plaislcieil pre- 
tending scctes. are quite vanisiied. 1776 Wn in- Rise* Ifni. 
Plants (1796) IV, 246 On the sides of caverns in linicstunu 
rocks, and on plaistered walls iti vaults. 

Pla’sterer, tplaiistexer. [f* prcc. -t* 

1. One who works with or in plaster. 11. One 
who plasters buildings. 

a, X393 Mem* Ripon Surtees) III* zoo In soluctunc facta 
Ricardo Plasterer et fratri suo m parte .salnrii ejus pro 
parietibus ..plastrandis, 14x5 in i ork Myst* Intrud. zo 
Ordo paginarum ludi Corpuris Cristi .. Plasteicrs. atSkA 
Hall Ckron*, Hen. FI 07 Acmnst the cxccvsi ue takytig of 
Masons Car^nters, Tilerfl, rlasterers and other laburers. 
X704 Lend Gen, No. 4050/4 Any IMastercrs desuruux to Per- 
form the Work in the Great Hall. 1847 bMt atom Builder's 
Man* xx8 The Plasterer ..Hts duty is to cover the naked 
timbers and brickwork in ceilings and walls, 
p. 1350-1 Rolls o/Parlt, H, 234/1 Item, plmsterers & 
autres ouverours des mures d'arixill, 2548 Ait Etiw* FI, 
c xs §4 Any.. Bricklayer, Plaisterer, Joyner, Ilardhtwer, 
.Sawyer X593 Siiaks. a Hen* FI, jv. 11. 140 VdUiiie, thy 
Father was a Plaj’iaerer X7S1 Juiinsum Rambler No. 161 
f A llic plaisterer having . . obliterated, l»y hts whUc*wai 4 i, 
all the smoky memorials which former tenants had left. 
2822 J MacDonald Mem, 7 . Benson 468 '1 lie existence of 
that Chapel is. .owing to Wiiliain Beactick, a jitatUcrcr. 

b. One who motilds or casts figures in idash'r. 

a* x6xs W. Geode (title) Bcxike of Suiklry j)r«utghtes 

pruicipally serving for Glasiers, and not imjicntneiu for 
Plasterers and Gardiners X6I24 Wonow ArtJkti* \nRehf 
(1651) 294 1 'lasiioue i*> not only iiiuler Sc ulpture, but indetd 
very Sculpture itself, but with tills tliflVrrniCi that the 
Plasterer doth make his figures by AddiCHNi. 1823 P. 
Nzcholsok Pract* Build* 376 The pUiMcrers of the present 
day cast all their ornaments in Plaster ol Pariv 

1668-9 Fkfvs Diary 10 Feh, To the ploistererS at 
Cbanng Crass, that casts beads and bodies in Rktiscer. 

c. Sporting slang* (See Tlastjcr v, 3.) 

*883 (sec PLAsrsR v, 3J, 

2 Name of a S. African digger-was|) ; see <juot. 

*P 57 Livihgmonr 'Propo. xxvii. §19 A hymeiKiplerciQs insect 
called the plasterer KPelopeeus pA.ktom\ whu H m u» habtls 
resemble somewhat the mason-bee. It. may be oWrvod 
coming into houses, carrying in its forelegc a pellet of soft 
plaster about the size of a pea. 

Pla'steringptplaasteringit^^ 

1 . The action of Ibe verb FbAtmtH. 
a. Woiking or covariitg with or aa with t^azter. 
f- *453 AIem*Rtptm (Sttitcmd HI. 180 Johajuri Pwrtr* pro 
**te*Tf?* xsp8 in WilHs rf Cfcwk 

(x886; IL 253 Pnm Wimr plasteiWe h iiwWcfigfi. nm 
Moxoifil/etA A 4 a:NL 349 Naat«aaa^»esiaf 



FLASTEBISH, 


PI.ASTICIEE. 


to Plttitcnng. rfSo Miss Bsaddon fttst as I am iv, Doine 
an odd job of plastering 

p. 0x440 Prom^ Parv. 402/2 Playstrynge of wallys, 
hiitret, gipsatus, 1663 Gerbicr Counsel 79 Playstermg 
upon Lath 1667 Primatt C Build 67 Foi Lathing 
and Plaistenng against Ceelings and Partitions 

b. Application of a cuiative plaster. 

0x440 Promp Paro 402/2 Playsterynge of sorys, cnia^ 
plasmocioa 1591 Pcrcivail Sp Bid ^ Einpia&iratlnm^ 
xAtiwtctvn^.fomenlatio X64X * Bmpctymnuus ’ A nstu (1653) 
08 The plaisti ing or palliating of these rotten members. 
flix^x6 South Serm, (1744) VIII. n 53 In spight of all our 
plaisteungs and dressings of it ’twill prove incurable. 

c. Formation of a sticky mass 

xBxa Sir J Sinclair Syd Hush Scot 1. 215 That dry 
fi isiblc porous surface, .upon which, if ram falls, no plastering 
ensues. 

2 . comra Plastered work; a coating of plaster, 
or of anything plastered or daubed on. 

«. IIoiLYDAND Trcos* Fla 7 'oHg^ s V EnduiL The 
nlasti mg of a house 1703 Moxon il/cM. EAerc 249 They 
hiisli over tlieir new Plasteiirig when they set, 01 finish it. 
1847 Smi AiON Builder's Mau, 17 When plastering is laid 
and set hard on bucks winch are not peifcctly dry. x^ 
ii'editi Gas 14 Deo 2/2 Those stiff plasterings of guipuie 
lace on coat colUis and levers lost favour with the chic 
1538 IjJlyot, Tectonwiiy the playstrynge or paricttynge 
of a lioiiho at 66 x Holyoay ywenal 122 After that she has 
takeiwofT the plaistettng of steeped bread and .asses milk. 
1726 LroNi Alberti's Archtta II 14/2 The middle coat, 
which wo call plaistenng, is to pi event any faults or defects 
in .the other two. 

3 . aUnbi z&plasHring-ioo^ha 

1538 KrvoT, Tedonnm opus^ penetting or plastiing wark. 
1576 Pi.rMiNG Panepi. Epist 227 Plastetaig workc, and 
eat thiy mixtui e. 1726 LroNi A ibertis A rchiU 1 . 3«{/a River 
sand .IS moie ti actable and better for Plaisteung-woik, 
176^ Museum Rttsta IV 80 Plaistenng lath, xf 5/f per 
bunch. 

f Pla-sterish, plai'steriali, a, Ohs, rar£*-\ 
[f. Plastku sb. + -Tail 1,] « next. 

x6io IlorrANO Camden's Bnt 1,24 Fracnstoiius sun 
poseth that this Hand gat the name Albion of the said 
plasteiiflli [1637 plai&tensiO soile. 
tPla‘sterly,plai-steply, if. Obs, rafe-K [f. 
as prcc. + -irY L] Of Ihc nature of plaster. 

x6j3 Fut r WR llisl, Cauth vii. § 36 Otbeis looked for il 
Icauso of sweating sickness] fiom the earth, ns arising from 
nn evlialaiion in ninist weather out of Gipsous 01 plaisterly 
[ed 1840 plasteilyj giouncl 

Plaster of Paris. Also 6 Paris plaster 
[See J^bASTisii sb 3.] A fine white plaster, con- 
sis»ling of gypsum rendered anhydrous by calcina- 
tion, which swells and lapidly sets when mixed 
wiili water, and hence ib used foi making moulds 
and casts, as a cement, etc. j so called because 
picparecl fiom the gypsums of Montmartre, Pans. 

flf. c X46a Cbasie JVi/e 86 The ebambyr he lett 

make fast, Wytli plaster of parys }»at wyll last xS77 
Harrison England ii mi. (1877) r 335 Parget of fine ala- 
baster burned, which they call plaster of Pans. X579 
PuTi r NiiAM Partheniade in Eng Paste iii. xix. (Arb.) 231 
1 ter bosome sleake as Paris plaster, Ileldo vp two balles of 
alabaster 1^7 M. Cuii i-u in X4/&, etc (1888) I 279 There 
are several Casts, clone in Plaster of Pans X894 Labour 
Commission Gloss , Plaster of Paris^ a composition of 
seveial species of gypsum dug near Montmartre, near Pans. 

, .This term is, however, fiequcnily applied to plaster stone, 
or to any species of gypsum 

/5 L1387 s ‘^6 1 ^* ASTER 3 /3 ] x^ifi Maldon, EsseATj Liber 
Ba If 8 lb, Paied foi 111 bussliellisofplaystLr of pans price the 
busshell vunf 1658 W Sanderson Graphice 80 I’he quality 
of this plaisler of Pans, is to bind the Colours together. 
170s Hfarni' CoUeci, 75 Oct (0 ]I. .S ) I 56 Wood’s Head 
fis] taken in Plaister de Pans 1803 Med* fml X 72 The 
drawing was taken from a cabt in plaister of Pans. 
aiirto X7S3 Hogarth Anal* Beauty x. loB It w.ts diawn 
from a islastei of-Pnns figure cast otT nature, 1831 Brews ter 
Optics ii* T7 A plaistar of Pans statue siioiigly illuminated. 
1879 Si, Geoig/s Hasp, Rep IX 615 The limb was then 
bandaged to a splint, and enclosed inaplastei-of-Pans case 

fFla sterwise, plaisterwise, ^ Obs 

[f. PiiASTEfi sb I- -WISE.] Ill the maimer of a 
plaslci ; of the consistency of a plaster 
C1540 in Ftcaiy's Aftat (1888) App ix 22T Allwayes 
styning it vntill it be plaster-wyse. iw* R. Copland 
Guydou's Formul X j, Somtyme is a lytefl bony put therto 
and inedled playsterwyse X67X Salmon Syn* Med 432 
Mustard .plaisterwise helps the Epilepsy, 8.C 1747 Wesley 
Pitm Physte (176a) 76 Spread it thick l*lai&tei wise 
]Pla*st6Vyf (t* Also 6 plastry, 6-7 plaistrie. 
[f. I'lj ASTER sIk + -Y.] Of the natuic of or like 
plaster ; viscid, tenacious Hence Pla’sterlness. 

XS33 Klyot Cast* llelthe (154X) 8 b, Flcume plastry, wbiche 
is vei y gi Ob^e, and as it were chalky. x( 5 oo Sukplet Countne 
I arms in. Ixi 567 Hauing gotten by long space, .a plasteiie 
crust or haidnes ouer all the parts of it zfi6x J. Chilorpy 
Biit* Baconica 126 Fiacastoiius attiibutes this sweating 
sickness to the Plaxstrincss of the soil 1849 Clough Let 
to his Mother 18 Apr , St. Petei 's disappoints me ,• the stone 
of which it is made is a poor plaslerymateual , and, indeed, 
Rome in gencial might be called a lubbishy place, 

plastic (ploc'btik), a* Also 7-8 -tiok, -tique, 
(8 plaistlo). (ad. L plastic-us (Vitr), a. Or 
irKaannSs mat may be moulded, belonging to 
moulding or modelling, plastic, f. wAairT-ds formed, 
moulded, f. irKbaaeiv to mould, foim. So F, 
plasitam (1556 in Hat2.-Darm.).] 

X In active sense 

L Characterized by moulding, shaping, modelling, 
fashioning, or giving form to a yielding material, 
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as clay or wax ; capable of shaping or moulding 
formless matter. 

Plastic art {fat i plastic\ the art of shaping or modellings 
any art m which this is done, as sculpture or ceramics 
x6m B JoNbON Magn* Lady iv. lu, Not .. as we were to 
mould every scene anew , that were a mere plastic or potter’s 
ambition a 2637 — Dtscao , Be Progress Picturee^ The ai t 
plastic was moulding in clay, or potters earth anciently. 
1677 Plot 0 ,xJofdsh 251 He [John Dwight] has so far 
advanced the Art Plastick, that *tis dubious whether any 
man since Prometheus have excelled him. X728 Pope 
Dune 1. lox So watchful Brum forms, with plastic care, 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear. 1741 War- 
burton Div Legat, 11 554 God, the great plastic Aitist. 
*74S J O Cooper Power of Harmony 1 21 As o’er the rock 
the plastic chissel moves. 1852 tr Mtlller's Archeeol Art 
65 The plastic talent which creates material forms cannot 
certainly fail to be recognized even as early as Homei. 

b. In suigery Concerned with remedying a 
deficiency of structure, reparative of tissue; as 
plastic surgery^ aplastic operation, 

1879 Si George's Hasp Rep IX. 379 There were 2 plastic 
opeiations 1883 Holmps & IIulke Sysi, Surg (ed. 3)111, 
681 Plastic Opeiations on the Cheek (Meloplasty) xl^^ W 
Anderson Lupus 14 The raw surface may be covered in 
partially or completely by gliding portions of detached 
integument from an adjacent part, or other resources of 
plastic suigery may be employed. 

2 . Causing the growth or production of natural 
forms, esp. oflmng organisms; formeily, in a quabi- 
philosophical sense, as an attribute of an alleged 
piinciple, virtue, or force in nature, formative, 
procreative; creative. 

1646 SirT 'Bsowno Pseud Ep 1x7 The plastick or forma- 
tive faculty, from matter appealing homogeneous and of a 
similary substance erecteth bones, membianes, veynes and 
aiteries. 1658 — Gmd Cyrus iii, In what diminutives the 

J lastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in seeds. <21677 
Iale Pnm Of/g Man, n vii 192 Those that think that 
these Conchee or Petrified Shells were no other than th0< 
Lusus naiuree, the Effects of the Plastick power of the 
Eaith 1732 lirRKELrv Alciphr,\\i g 14 He is positive as 
to the being of God ; and that not merely as a plastic nature, 
or soul of the woild X794 CorrRioGB Sonn* to Bowles, 
Like that gieat Spiiit, who with plastic sweep Moved on 
the daikness of the fotmless deep 1830 Lycll Pnuc, Geol, 
I. 23 The absurdity of having recourse to a certain * plastic 
force which it was said had power to fashion stones into 
organic forms 187s E. White Life m Chnsi i iv (1878) 
30 The creation of groups by successive acts of divine 
power, or bysuccesrive acts of the plastic force of nature, 
3 jig m reference to immaterial things, condi- 
tions, or forms, sesthetic or intellectual conceptions, 
literary productions, etc, 
x662 Srii LiNGFL. Ong* Saci iii. i. § 4 The gieat enquiry 
then is, how far this Plastick Power of the 11 ndei standing, 
may extend us self in its foiming an Idea of God X736-8a 
J Wanton Ess Pope (ed 4) 1 . ui 113 The genuine poet, of 
a lively plastic imagination 1783 Ju&i among tr Raynals 
Hid Indies VI. 29 He considered the sign of wealth, as 
the plastic and preseiving principle of political stiength 
1837 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph xlv. (1870) II 500 Imagina- 
tion creates nothing .it only builds up old maiciials into 
new form^ . and . ought, therefoie, to be called, not the 
productive or creative, but the plastic 187X R H llunoN 
Ess, I, 13 J Theie is a foi mative plastic power that is ever 
uiging us towards our truest life 1877 Dowdpn Shahs 
Prim v S9 The compression of the large and lough matter 
of lustoiyinto diamatic form demanded vigorous exercise of 
the plastic energy of the imagination. 

II. In neuter and passive sense. 

4 . Peitainmg to, connected with, or characteiistic 
of moulding or modelling, produced by moulding, 
modelling, or sculptnre, as distinguished from that 
which IS drawn on a suiface Plastic merits meiit 
as a piece of moulding or sculpture 
2726 Leoni Albertis Archil* I 32/2 This sort of Work<?, 
which are call’d Plastic \che suhtamano leaion di Terra}, 
X84X W Spalding Italy 4 It, Isl, I 217 Four Bionze 
Hoises more noted for their adventmes and undoubted 
antiquity than for their plastic meut 1863 Mary Howm 
F Bremer's Greece I vii 238 The Gre^s have an ab 
horrence of any plastic images of the saints 
6. Susceptible of being moulded or shaped; 
capable of taking a new form when subjected to 
pressuie (as clay) ; readily assuming a new shape 
Plastic crystal, a variety of Portland cement of remaikable 
plasticity Plastic sulphur, an allotropic form of sulphm 
see qiiot x868 

1791 E, Darwin Boi Ca?d t, 85 Etruria 1 next beneath 
thy magic hands Glides the quick wheel, the plastic clay 
expands. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i 111 xa How unfoi ined 
and plastic is nis body 1 1811 A T Thomson Land, Dtsp 
(181$ p. cxiii, Kneading the coating material, so as to render 
It very plastic, i860 Tvndall Glac* 11. xmi 349 The ice 
was plastic to pressuie but not to tenbioiu x868 Watts 
Biet Chem V 531 Plastic sulphur is obtained by heating 
melted sulphur to the terapeiature 260-300°, and then 
cooling it suddenly by pouring it in a veiy thin stream into 
cold water It is thus obtained as a soft, yellowish-brown, 
semitransparent mass, capable of being diawn out into fine 
elastic threads possessed of consideiable tenacity. 

b. Plastic clay (Geol.), a name given (after 
the F. argtle plastique of Cuvier aud Brongniart) 
to the middle group of the Eocene beds, imme- 
diately underlying the London clay, now called the 
Woolwich and Reading seues. 

X832 De la Beche Geol Man (ed. 2) 220 Above these beds, 
to which, strictly speaking, the term ‘ plastic clay ' Is alone 
applicable, there in often another clay, separated from the 
former by a bed of sand. 1833 JstesLLPrmc Geol HI 244 
plastic clay and sand 2885 LyelPs Blew Geol. 229 Wool- 
wich and Reading series.— .formerly called the Plastic 


clay, as it agrees with a similar clay used iif pottery, which 
occupies the same position in the French senes. 

6 . Of immatennl things and conditions : Capable 
of being moulded, fashioned, modified, or impressed ; 
impressionable, pliable ; susceptible to influence ; 
pliant, supple, flexible. 

17XX SHArrrsB Charac (1737) I. iv. ui, 146 Such is Poetical, 
and such (if I so call it) Geographical or Plastick Truth. 
*8x6 Bentham Chtestom* 133 Of sul known languages, the 
Greek is assuredly in its structure the most plastic and most 
manageable. 1842 Barham Ingol* Leg Ser ii Babes in 
Wood, While hin mind’s ductile and pastic, I’ll place him 
at Dotheboys Hall. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed a) V. 67 Plato 
fancies that the life of the state is as plastic,. as that of 
the individual 

7. Biol and P<Uh. Capable of forming, or being 
organized into, living tissue, as plastic lymphs 
a plastic exudation \ pei laming to or accompanied 
by such a process, plastic honchiiu 

1834 J. Forbes Laennee's Dis, Chest i (ed, 4) 61 The 
infiammatory afiections of the mucous membrane of the 
bionchi, may be divided into the catairhal, the plastic or 
crusty, and the ulcerous iSsx Carpenter Man Phys 
(ed 2) 375 It gives oiigin to similar changes in the effused 
fibrme, which it converts fiom a plastic or orgainzable 
deposit, into an aplastic or unorganivable one, namely, pus 
1877 Roberts Uandhk, Med, (ed 3) I 376 Pbslic or 
Croupous Bronchitis is almost always chronic 1886 Fagcp 
& Pye-Smith Prmc Med (ed 2) I 66 In speaking of 
' plastic lymph * as undergoing development into connective 
tissue and vessels, one means not the fibrin itself but the 
cells that are included in it 

III. 8 . ahsol. The plastic, i-a The plastic prin- 
ciple or virtue (ohs ^ ; b. plastic art, plastic beauty. 

x66x Glanvii l Vatu Dogm 214 To the knowledge of the 
pooiest simple, we must first know its efficient, the mnnnei, 
and method of its efTormation, and the natui e of the Plastick 
x68a H More Atmot Glanvill' s Lux O 238 All Souls aie 
indued with the Plastick whether of Brutes or Men x88z 
H }Aievs,Potir Zok^xxwi, His appreciation, was based 
partly on his fine sense of the plastic 
Plastic (pise stik), sb,'^ Now rare. Also 6-7 
plastiok(e, 7 plaistique, plastigue. [ad. F. 
plastique, ad L (ars) plasUca, plasttce, a. Gr. 
irKaartieii (T^yyri) the plastic ait, fern of 7r\o£rTitf6r 
PXiASTio a. So Ger. plasiik,'\ The art of modelling 
figures : pnmanly, in clay, wax, etc , also, in 
wider sense, in a harder mateual by sculpture. 
Alsoy^ Obs. 

1398 R IIavdocice tr Lomaesoi 7 Fainting, Caivingand 
Plasticke are all but one and the same arte. 1624 Wottok 
Archit in Reltq (1651) ^3 PlasUque is not only under 
Sculpture, but indeed very Sculpture it self xC&\\x.Agnppds 
Van Alts xxv 70 Of Statuary and Plastick 
J 3 In J!)/, form. 

1686 Plot Staffordslu 272 How dame Nature came thus 
to mis entry m her plastics. x85oLeitch \x C O Millleps 
Atic Art § 20 (ed a) 7 The living plastics of the gymnic 
games and choral dances were rmerwards exalted in a 
surptising mannei by sculpture in stone and brass. 

tPlastic^ sb,^ Obs [ad, late L plasiicus 
moulder, sculptor, a Gr irXaariubs adj. ; see 
Plastic a.] A modeller, moulder, sculptor, jdg . 
a former, fashioner, creator 
2644 Bulwfr Chiron 58 It is impossible for any Painter, 
or Carver, or Flastique to give right motions to hu> woiks 
or Hand i66x Rust Or/gen m Phemx (1721) I, 75 The 
beautiful Idea, accoiding to which the Plastick works. x66i 
Glanvill Van. Dogm 128 'Tis education is our Plastick 
1694 R Bt/RTifOGGE Reason <S- Hat Spirits 247 For in this 
Terrestrial Wot Id, as to the several Resigns of it, the 
Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral, U is as certain, 
that all had but one Plastic, as that the Body of a Man, 
or any other particular Animal, had not more. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr Rev (1872) I i ii. 6 Ouis is a most fictile world} 
and man is the most fingent plastic of creatuies 
t PIst'Stical, Cl. Oos. [f L. plastic^us (see 
Plastio a) + -al,3 = Plastio a , formative. 

x6x5 Crooks Boify of Mansflxs The Plasticall 01 formatiue 
faculty of the wombe. <2x6464 Gregory .Stfm Posthuma 
(1649) 70 At the last Daie, a kinde of Plasticall Dew shall 
fall down upon the Dead, and ingendcr with Luz, the little 
Bone spoken of befoie X653H More CabbnJ (1713) 

z (. The Plastical Powei of the Souls that descend fiom the 
Woild of Life, did faithfully and effectually work those wise 
contiivancesof Male and Female, 1681 Glanvill Seuidu 
cismus I (1726) 96 The Subdivision of Spirits, into meerly 
Plastical and Peiceplive, supposing there are SpiuLs that 
are meerly Plastical. 

Plastically 9 Cidv. [f. as prec + -lyS. see 
-lOALLY.] In a plastic manner, in various senses 
of the adj ; according to plastic art , by moulding 
or modelling ; as a plastic substance. 

1840 FrasePs Mag. XXII 140 Thou bast not always 
had materials for thy prodigious brain to wield and plasti- 
cally build up 1856 De Quincey Coffess* Wks V 4a The 
command over a language, the power of adapting it plasti- 
cally to the expression of your own thoughts, is almost 
exclusively a gift of nature 1876 Symonds Grk, Poets Ser, if 
xi 358 Both persons and situations are plastically treated— 
subjected, that is to say. to the conditions best fulfilled by 
sculpture. x886 — Renaiss It., Cat A. React. (iBg8)VJ I 
xiv. 237 Humanity moves like a glacier, plastically 

Plasldciue (pl£e*stisin). [f. Plastio a + 
Proprietary name for a composition 
capable of lemaining plastic for a long time, used 
in schools, etc. as a substitute for modelling clay. 

1897 W Harbutt (title) Harbutt's plastic method and the 
use of Plasticine 1903 H G Wells in Fortn Rev* Jan. 
184 Some one of the pTaslur substitutes for modelling clay 
now sold by educational dealeis, plasticine for example. 
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Plasticism (plse'stisiz’m). [f. Plastic a, + 
-rs]^ ] a. The doctrine of the plastic principle of 
nature, "b. The practice of the plastic art. 

1858 Mayne Mx^os Lex,t Plasiiasmus .term for the 
plastic force or power j plasttcisin. 5864 Gd J/brds^oyx 
Are we quite sure that this eclectic plasticism will always 
be kept within the limits of congruity? 

Plasticity (pliestrsiti). [f. Plabtio a. + -ity ; 
soF.//irf/r«^^(i 785 inHatz -Darm ) ] The quality 
of being plastic, m vadous senses of the adj. 

1782-3 W F. Martyk Cecg- Mag I. 325 Inclining to 
plastici^, (or easiness of impression). 1793 Smeaton Sdy- 
siotte X. § 218 Hffte, The lime will leceive the most sand in 
that way, without losing its plasticity 1801 W Taylor in 
Monthly Mag, XII. 588 Moulded into metaphors, or carved 
into compansons, with marvellous plasticity *859 Bain 
Fmeimn it. ix § 20 519 Some natures are distinguished by 
plasticity or the power of acquisition, and therefore realize 
more closely the saying that man is a bundle of habits 
1868 Clifford Lect (1879) 1 loa The lace must at a certain 
time hare a definite amount of plasticity, that is, a definite 
power of adapting itself to altered circumstances by changing 
in accordance widi them. 1878 Stfwabt & Tait Vn^een 
Umv m § 108 Effects of the extiaordinary plasticity of 
glacier-ice. , ^ 

t Pla'stidly, adv, Obs, rare^^K [f. Plastic a, 
+ -ly2J « Plasttoally, 

1678 CuDwoRTR Inicll Sysi i v 668 The true and proper 
Cause of Motion,, is not the Matter itself organired , but the 
Soul either as cogitative or ptastickly self active . . ruling 
over It, 

Flastid (plsestid), sh, (ct) [a. Ger. plastid 
(Haeckel), f. Gr. TXaarbs (see -plast) + after 
Or. -i 8 (ov, dim. suffix ] 

1. Btoh An individual mass or unit of proto- 
plasm, as a cell or unicellular oigauism. 

1876 E R Lankcster Sc (1890)283 Haeckel’s useful 
term ' plastid ’ for a corpuscle of protoplasm 1877 Dawson 
Ong, iVarld 377 If we reduce oij^amzed beings to their 
ultimate 01 ganisms— cells or plastids X878 Bell Gt^en 
iawr's CovTp, AmU p, viii, Our knowledge of the nucleus 
of organic cells or plastids 

2. BoU A differentiated coipuscle or granule 
occurring in the protoplasm of a vegetable cell , 
e g. a chlorophyll-granule, a chromoplaslid, or 
a leiicoplaslid. 

z88e Goodalr Physiol. Bot, (iBga) 287 As the cells which 
develop from the growing point assume the different cha- 
lacters which fit them, for special services [so] their plastids 
may likewise assume special characters 
B, ad;. Having the characler of a plastid. 

1890 m Cent, Diet. 1895 in Syd Soc, Lex, 

Hence Pla stldogene’tic a , producing plastids. 

Ifatural Science Dec. 458 The respiratory trees of 
Holothuioids have four functions— respiratory, hydrostatic, 
plastidogenetic, and excretory 
Plastidule (pl» stxdiwl). Btal, [a. Ger 
flastidul (Haeckel), dim of plastid x see -ULB.] 
A hypothetical molecule or ultimate particle of 
protoplasm, constituting a vital unit, and forming 
an element or constituent of a plastid or cell. 

1877 Dawson Ong World yjj And with Spencer and 

Haeckel suppose these to be farther divisible into still 
smaller particles or plastidules 1878 tr Virchow's Freedom 
of iicience 23 1879 [see Plasson], xpoj Academy ^ Lit. 

28 Jan 82 Haeckel claims priority foi bis notion of the 
plastidule, though this and numerous variants with other 
names are notoriously none other than the 'physiological 
unit ' of Spencer, which preceded them all. 

at/rii. tBjj Nature 4 Oct, 492/2 The speaker [Virchow] 
then criticised somewhat seveiely Prof. Haeckel’s theory of 
the plastidule soul and of the animated cel]. 

Hence Flasti dnlax, Flastldu He adjs,^ pertain- 
ing lo a plastidule. 

1B78 tr Virchcfvds Freedom of Science 24 , 1 am unable to 
admit^ that we should be at all justified in importing the 
‘plastiduhc soul* into the course of our education 1884 
A Lambert in 19^// Cent. June 954 The theory of a ' plasti- 
dulic soul ’ 

Plastin (plce*stin). Btol, [f. Gr. irAaovus (see 
-plast) +-I 3sri^ after chrofnaHn.'\ A viscous sub- 
stance found m the nucleus of a cell 
X889 Q Jml Microsc Sc July 169 Besides the 'nuclein'. 
Reinke and Rodewald .have found ‘ plastin *, and Kossel 
..'histon * and ‘ademn ‘ Comb 1905 Brti. Med. Jml, 25 
Feb 442 TheKaryosome contains eight chromatin elements 
surrounded by a coloured plastin-hke substance. 

llPlastiaue (plastfk). [F., 8 b ^^eolplastique 
adj., plastic.] A name given to a plastic composi- 
tion for modelling. 

[x8o3 Sarrett New Pici London 80 The ornaments are 
pl.'istick, a composition something like plaster of Pans ] 
1903 Daily Mail 7 Sept 7/4 Modelling may he done m 
wax, clay, or plastique 

piastogamy (plaslp’gami). Btcl, [f. Gr. 
vKaar-os moulded + ^yayua marriage ] The fusion 
of the protoplasm of two or more cells or unicellu- 
lar organisms, as in the formation of a plasmodium. 
Hence Plastoga*mlod: , pertaining to plostogamy. 

x^x Hartog in Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 Plastogamy the 
fusion of cytoplasta into plasmodium, the nuclei remaining 
free xgot G N Calkins Protozoa 218 Ihus cytotrophy, 
leading first to contiguity, lesult in plastogamy, or the 
fusion of cell-plasms /oid, ^ur individuals may be found 
in plastogamic union 

fPla’stograph. Obj,ran^°, [Cf.Gr.irXaoro- 
yp&<f>os adj. 'formng, falsifying’ (Liddell & Scott), 
f. nKaards moulded, forged h* ypatptiv to write.] 

1658 Phillips, Plasiograph^ (Greek) counterfeit smtmg. 


PlastograpHy (pt^stp'grafi). lare-^. [In 
sense i, ad. Gr. vXaaroypa^la, f, irkacfToypa^os ; see 
prec. In sense 2 , f. Gr. vKaaros moulded 4* -obaphy 
( erroneously used).] 

1 1. (See quot.) 06s. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Plastogsaphy iplasiographia), a 
counterfeiting or false writing 
TT 2. * The art of forming figures in plaster ’ 
(Maunder Treas. ICnowl. 1830) 

FIastral,tr. [f. iiext+-AL,] Of or pertaining 
to a plastron. 

18B9 Biii Mus Cat Chclonians 2$ Plastral shields sub* 
ject to great variations. 1890 in Cent. Did 
Plastron (plEE^str^a). Also 6 plasteroun. 
[a. F plastron breast-plate, also in other senses 
as in Eng., ad. It. piastroJte, augment, of piastra 
breast-plate, pi op, jftate of metal; see Piasibe, 
Plaster ] 

1. A steel breast-plate formerly worn beneath 
the hauberk Obs cxc Hist 
1506^ Actf. Ld. High Treas, Scot III 367 Item, for ane 
I hebieschoun , and ane plabteioun to the s'lmyn 1834 
Planciir BriU Costume 87 In later tunes we shall find tno 

f lastron called the gorget, 1837 H Ainsworth Cridiion 
I. 392 The point of his lance glanced off the sharp gorget 
of the plastron 1833 James Agnes Sorel (i860) 1 45, I 
should be thrown on one side like a rusty plastion. 
j H. A leather-coveied wadded shield or pad, woin 
I by piofessional fencers over the breast. 

1603 Dryden Juvenal vi (1697) 134 Against the Post their 
I wicker Shields they crush, Flounai the Sword, and at the 
j Plastion push. 1706 Piiillifs, a Fencing-Master's 

I quilled Bieast-Lealher, which serves for his Scholais to 
push at. 1893 McCarthy I a6i Endeavour- 

i ing to plant her foil on the leather plastron of the fencing- 
master^ chest. 

tranH <*1648 Digby Closet Open, lySrii) 162 Laying under 
it a thick Plastron of Beef-Suet. 

fis^ >7SS CiiESTERF Lei. to Bp Chevenix 13 Dec,, The 
seveial situations, which 1 have been in, having made me 
long the plastron of dedications, I am become as callous 
to flattery, as some people are to abuse. 

0 Applied to an ornamental plaque worn on the 
breast. 

>883 D. H R. Goodale m Ha^eds Mag, July 242/2 That 
plastron of steel ornaments is efiective. 

2. In women’s dress, A kind of ornamental 
front to a bodice, mlrodnced in the latter half of 
the 19 th c. ; extended to a loose front of lace, or of 
some light fabric edged with lace, embroidery, etc. 

K876 Echo 30 Aug. (Pashioits) x86z Tmth 31 Mar. 446/r 
The low satin bodice has a plastron embroidered in puqilc 
and gold jet 1883 Cassells Fam, Mag S^t. 6x9/1 
Occasionally the waistcoat or plastron is made lull. x886 
J. K, Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) 152, 1 shall wear my 
plum-coloured body.. with a yellow plastron 1893 Lady 
10 Aug 146A The vest or plastron is of silk covered with 
lace 1903 Daily Chron, 28 Mar 8/4 The stock, is usually 
made to i^ten at the back, so that the fiont part may be 
decorative, and is seen, as well, with a little overhanging 
plastion or wedge-shaped fiont, or a deep point edged with 
openwork or coloured embroideiy, x^ Advertisement^ 
Real I rish crochet kce Plastron . Real Bruges lace Plash on, 
b, In men’s dress, A starched shut-front; esp. of 
the kind without pleats. 

XB90 Aihenxum 7 June 745/3 The one restraining in- 
fluence upon the civilized man is the 'plastron otherwise 
the shirt front of evening diess. 1900 Bmly News 24 Mar 
6/4 The light from the lamp., shows a curious and useful 
reflection on the plastron of the white shiit, 

3. Zoo/. (After Cuvier ) The ventral part of the 
shell of a Lorloise or turtle. 

rSgr tr Cuatcr's Amnt. JCtiigd IX. 67 The plastron, or 
breastplate [of the Order (Jnelonia] is yellowish and 
flAt, tiuncated, and covered with twelve scaly plates. 
*835-6 Todds Cycl Anat I 201/2 This plastron is the 
sternum, or the union of several steinums. 1870 Gxllmore 
tr Figuier's Reptiles if Buds ijB Terrestrial Tortoises 
are distinguished by their shoit, oval and convex bodies, 
covered by carapace and pla&tron 

b. Applied to the analogous part in various 
other animals, as in the extinct labyrinthodon (an 
amphibian), the glyplodon (allied to tlie aima- 
dillos), certain fossil fishes, and certain existing 
cchinoderms (e. g. Spatan^is) see qiiots. 

x8^ H. Miller Sch, pf Schm, xxiv (1858) 528 The extra- 
ordinary form of Pieiuhthys , with its arched carap.'itc and 
flat plastron restored befoi e me x8B8 Rulli ston & Jackson 
Amm Life 557 As to the inteiombulacial plates, tljcy 
become much expanded near the penstotne of tipatangulse 
The whole structure constitutes a raised plastioa 1890 
Cmt Diet s V Glyptodm, They are all distinguished from 
the living armadillos .by posSesbing a \entral shield or 1 
plastion. 

4. Omtth, A coloured aiea on the brcat»t or 
belly of a bird, like or likened to a shield. 

1890 Cent Diet cites Coues. 1895 in i>yd. Soc Lex. 

5 Afiat. The sternum together with the costal 
cartilages, the part removed in post-mortem ex- 
aminations. 

1890 in Cent Diet Z895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Plastry, obs. form of Plastbry. 
fPla'Sture, plaisture. Erroneous form of 
Plaster sb., the ending confused with -ubb. 

C1S50 Lloyd Tieas Health Kj, Hete al together, and 
make a plasture of it heyng hole. 15^ Greene TuUids 
Lone Wks (Giosart) VI I 13a For so (leepe a wound the 
Lady Cornelia bun^tU m a lenltiue pUisture. IHd 165 


Apply them not as outward p1astures,but as inward potions, 
xo^ Hieron Defence n 72* His laste plasture for this cuie 
maketh the soare to run out wydei 

-plasty, combining element, repr. Gr. -irAacrlo, 
f, v\.a<TT& formed, moulded, used in sense ' mould- 
ing, formation* m technical terms, chiefly of surgery, 
as dermatoplasty^ hypoplasty^ osteoplasty 
Plat, Obs, exc dial Forms: i plmtt, 5-6 
Sc platt,plat [OE buffet, smack ; cf. MLG. 
plat smack, MHG. plat%^ blaiZf Ger. plaiz^ pioiz 
lesounding blow, bang, crash. Goes with Plat w.i, 
both being app of onomatopoeic origin. 

(But cf Plat oc. flat; a buffet is struck with the flat palm.)] 
A flat blow ; a smack, slap, 
cxooo ^LFRic Horn 11 248 Drihten sotflice us sealde 
h®lu jmih dam ear-plasttum, and cte alyscdn>sse cx«jc» 
Rowlts Cursing 122 in Laing Ane. Poet, Scoil.t With 
skuiscoun clowttis and dressing knyvis, Platt for plat on 
thair gyngyvis 15x3 Douglas Mnets xii iv 203 Sync 
with hys kne him posrit with sic ane plat, That on the cid 
be spaldit him all flat. x 635 IswacsKi Satyre 855 Sapience, 
thow servis to bcir a plat expoo iConveisalion tn Co, 
Donegal\ ‘Did the "old gentleman ” ever set foot on this 
Island (St Patrick’b in Lough Dtrg)?’ ‘A few plat*, of the 
l^noi 'ud soon make iiini lave.* (H. Cluciiester Hart.) 
Flat (plflst), sbl^ aich. or dial. Forms; 4- 
plat, (5-7 platte, 6-9 platt) ; pi, plats in 3 
platen, 5-7 plattea, 6 plates, [app. a. 0 ^,plat 
fiat surface or thing, dish, clc., sb. use of the adj. 
plat, plate fiat: see Plat a. Cl Cax, platte plate 
(of iron, etc.), slab.] 

X A fiat thing, part, or surface. 

1 1 . A flat piece, a plate (of metal) ; a thin slab 
of anything! a sheet, slue. Ohs, 

In early instances, e<]p, m the plural, not separable from 
Plate so. i. ^ 

[c xapo : see Plate sh x.] c X375 Sc. Leg Saints xxviii 
{Margaict) 552 pane we& of Irne mony plat I.iiyd til hyr 
sydis, brynnand hat. Ibid xxxvii. [Htncencius) 287, Kt yrne 
plaiis htynnand hat Wes laid on hyme to inak liym mat. 
14x0 E, IS. Wills (1882) 46, 1 , bord mausure. ., wyth a prent 
in bo myddyllo. and a grypp nmyde^ and a narow plat be >0 
syddys, with uj lyonis of hylucr, and ouerguld. 1526 Tin- 
dale Mali, xxvii 3 The xxx plaites off sylver. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sletdane's Comm. X78 Thmnc plats of leade of the same 
breadth, x^x W. SiAiRoiin Exam. Compd. 11. I1B76) 60, 
I bad as liefe haiie smal gadds or plats of hiluei and Gold, 
without any coync at a) to go abronde from man to man for 
cxchaunge. x593in'Wil1is&CIark6'arwArAi^'(i886) LaqtNot 
only do wo find a charge for .. tlie,. stage on which the 
lK)ok*cases were to stand, but] plaits (for tlie shelves are 
bought]. 

t b. A fiat ornament of gold or other precious 
material. Ohs. rarer^. 

z6o4 E. G[RiMST0Nr3 IPAcostds Hist Indies tv. xiv. 250, 
I have not knowen tlmt they have found any of the form 
and bignesse of the jilatt or lewel they have at Genus. 

to. A flat leaf, a blade. Obs, rare'~^^ 
xjtbLond. Gaz. No. 54 16/4 Ihe Plator I.caf ofthe Palmetor- 
Tree. 

2 . The fiat jiait or side of anj tiring; The 

flat of a sword, as opposed to the edge (ndr.); 
t b. The sole of the foot {obs.) ; c. The mould- 
board of a plough {dial,), 
e 1386 Chaucer Sqt .’s P, T54 To stroke hym wUh the plat 
[v.r. platte} in that place Ther he is hurt. 1426 Lvuc, De 
Gmt, Ptigr. 2664 1 her grevuus woundys to allci^e, Ikt y*( 
the platte than the egge. 1574 Witiials Diet. 64/tThe plane 
[ed, 1566 plant] of the foote, planta, x6x6 J. Lane Cent, 
Sqr 's T xl 99 Tho touchd hw wouiules with the platt of 
thiike swoord, which closd ali vp, and instantiie recurd. 1765 
Vim Mag XXXVII. 33/a Tlie plat, or earth-board, turned 
most of the carrots out of the ground. 1843 Jml. R* Agrtc, 
boe. IV. 1. 284 As soon as it leaves the mould board, or, as 
we call them m Norfolk, the plats. 

8, Anything placed in a flat or horiyontal posi- 
tion : see quots. Obs. exc. dial, 

? at^uo MorieArih 2478 P>ghle tiauvlhons of p.dte, anti 
plattesin seegge. 1^7-78 Haliiw^ll, Platt, anything flat 
or horizontal, as a piece of timber so laid m building. 

tb, A platform. Ohs. 

X558-9 Passage Q. Khz, Diij, Astage. and in the same 
a square platte rising with degrets. 

4 . A small bridge, a foot-bridge. (Also in form 
plot ) Ohs. cxc dial 

x^^Manck,Crt Arc/ AVr. (1887) IV. 73 Richard Haworth 
. . sh.ill repaire and make g<HKl A Bnoge or Plott m the 
M ligate.^ Ibid, 84 Should rtpaire and make good a Platt 
III the Millngate 1670 111 Picton Vpool Mmhic Bee. 

I 277 The ♦ pulling downe of the said bntke or pwiU 
IS adjudged to be an act done for the good of the Corpora- 
tion. X835 Ait U lit. /F, c 50 1 67 7 ‘hc said Surveyor 
. .shall, .make and lay such trunks plats or bridges as lie 
^all deem necessary. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss , Plait a smalt 
foot-bridge. 

5 . A flat country, a jdateau or table-land, U, S, 
i8xs Uraoclnridcb rietttf LonlstoHa (1814) 167 There 

are many fine tracts and extensive platts. x8iiS W, Ik\ iko 
Astoria ixSi^i 248 These lofly plat* of table-uind seem to 
form a {leculur feature In the American Continents. 

6. Mining A widened space in a level, near ihc 
shaft, where trucks may cross, or ore Is collected 
for hoisting, etc. 

xd74 J. H- Couma Metal MMng (1875! 40 Where the 
level meets the shaft, an eidargemeat is osuany model tms 
m csdled a It is most t»^ as a pto of deposit 

lor the ore previous to its hdhg sent im * to gtiAit xSe; 
Doth Nmt 3 Hov. 0/5 As toon as the aoo feet kvidls 
mcaed, tlm iidmortioii to«p«a oett andciK vhzHOKi bodi 
tsidesofiilMjdisft, 



PLAT, 


PLAT 


II. A surface or place generally. 

+ 7 . A sin face m geneial (whether plane or not). 
, [»S*3 Douglas ^netsvm m 96 This EFectragret Atlas 
begat, That on his schuldir bens the hevynnis plat ] 1535 
CoycKDALf I Kings vii 36 On the plat of the same sydes 
and ledges, he caused to carue Cherubins, lyons and palme 
trees. 1545 Asciiam Tovo^h (Arb ) 124 Yf there be any 
whirlyiige plat in the water, the mouynge ceosethe when it 
commethc at the whyilynge plat 1551 Rnconni Pat/tfiv 
Kuoivl I DeHn , A plaine platte is that, whiche is made al 
equall in height, so that the middle paites nother bullce vp, 
nother shrink down more then the bothe endes For whan 
die one parte is higher then the othei, then is it named a 
Ctokcd platte Idta,^ And the two poyntes that suche a 
lyne inaketh in the vtter bouncle or platte of the globe, .are 
named polls, 1593 I’Arn Dialling bj The making of an 
IIoi i/ontall Sphci icall orhollow Dinll Piepare youi Sphere 
01 plat perfectly hollow, of what quantity you will. 

8, A place, spot, point of space; a locality 
01 siLiialion, (C/. PbAT sl> 3 i.) Oh, exc. dial 
X558 PiiAi R ^netd VII T ij b, She seeth ^neas glad, and 
plaitcs vprise for men to dwell. 1560 Ingflgnd Dtsolt 
Child in Ilnrl Doihley II. 297 They need to sit still, or 
stand in one plat. x6o8 Willpt IU\aJ>la Exod 731 They 
hail stayed -^a dates in a plat x66a Gurnall Chr in A rm, 
veisc t8 I. Iiii.4iyt lie turns himself on his bed .not aneasie 
plat that he can find in it. X770 Langiiorne Phiim eh (1B79) 
I. 398/a Whereas the academy before was a dry and un- 
sigiiUy plat, lie biought water to it, and siielteied it with 
groves. %ZzZ Craven Gloss (ed a), place, situation , 
.*15 * J steud nt that time 1 this vaia plat ' 
fb, A ‘place* or part of a surface, as of tbe 
body; cf. PhOT i. Obs, 
x&is Rogers Naamm 35 And did causo each face to 
waxe pale, and each hand to be on the pained plat. 1658 
Gurnall Chr, in Aim, verse 14, 11, xviii (1609) 68/a If 
ibeie be but one sore plat. 

Flat (plset), Also (6 plate), 6-7 platt(e 
[A collateral form of Plot jA, which arose early in 
the 1 6th c., app. under the influence of PhAT 
The chronology appeal s to show that ^lai in sense i 
oiiginated as a variant of Pure sh sense a, assimilated to 
Plaf a, and sh * tlnough association of sense, a plot of 

S ound being usually a plat or flat aiea. Hence also, 
rough the notion in bense 2 of ‘a plan on the flat arose 
senses 3-3. Hut sense i being indifleiently phi or plaU 
the same vacillation of foim extended to these senses, so 
that they also varied with plot^ giving rise to senses 3-6 of 
Plot sh. Thus, in sense x^plat Is a vni lant of ploty but, in 
iwjnses ?-s, plot appears to be a variant of plat Both forms 
still survive in senses i and 2 ; m senses 3-5 plat has yielded 
to plot \ 

I Bs Plot .p^ 2 (which is found eailior). 

1 , A piece or area of ground (ubiially) of small 
extent; a patch. Often with a word defining its 
nature or character, as grass-plat^ plat o/gt ass. 

13x7 Domesday Inclos (1897) 1 . ?s6. ij acres of airable 
ground lieng in seuerall platles in Asseby x^ Diulp 
(G reat) Acts 1 x8 A plat I1336 Tindalb ploLt] ofgiounde 
x«7 Ricorde Whetst Nlj, I must multiplic .210. by it 
self, and so haue X the met platte of grounde of 4^,100, 
foote, X365-73 Cooper 7 'hesmrns^ Cepeium, an onion 
bed a plat or onions. 1373 Ij Llovd Marrow 0/ JUst, 
(1653) Ai A cettain plat of ground, almost two hundred 
acres xoxi Birle 3 A2«jf.rix 26* Pensei oso 

73 Oft on a Plat of rising ground. 1 hear the far off Curfeu 
sound 1667 P, L, IX. 456 This flourie Plat, the sweet 
recess of Eve X703 Maundrbli Jonrn yeruv (173a) 39 
A large Quadrangiihir plat of giound, x8s5 Cobreit Pnr, 
Poles 17 Digging up their little plats of potatoes. xSSc-m 
R. BRinors Etos fi Psyche Tune v, The grassy plat ‘Midst 
of her garden, where she had iier seat 

H. «s Plot sb 3-6 (m whicli plat is earlier). 

2 . A plan or diagram of anything ; esp, a ground- 
plan of a building or of any part of the eatth*s 
surface , a draught, design, map, chart ; » Plot 
sb. 3. t To set down in plat : to map down, make 
a plan of ipbsl). Now only U, S. 

x5xx-xa in Willis & Claik Camhldge {1ZZ6) 1 . 478 They 
caiii.vawte the chiich,, after the foiirme of a platte therfor 
devised, a 1517 Peg Veins Coll Merton y [Contiact for a 
farme place to be bildcd at HohwellJ acording to a plate 
di awonne for the same. 1532 Hulof r, Platte for a buyldynge, 
orthogiapltin, X57X Golding Calvin on Ps Ep. Ded x Some 
description of the plntte of the whole Eaith 1374 Bourne 
Regiment for Sea xix (1377) 49 For the making of plats or 
cards, as touching Hydrographia commonly called sea card>, 
x3^ Hakluyt Voy, I 437 io note all the Islands, and to 
sot them downe in plat 1839 Moxon Titfor ia Astron, 
(t68d) Pref., Globes, Maps, Platts, and Sea-drafts of New 
discoveries. x569 Sturmv Manner's Mag iv xv, 196 To 
prick the same down in a Blank Chart or Mercator’s Plat, 
X740 l/lsl, Jamaica vii. 327 Every Surveyor shall return 
tVo Plats upon every Survey to the Patent-Office. 1736 
Rolt Diet, hade, Plat, a popular term, among mariners, 
&c for a sea-chart 1893 SeribneVs Mag, June 693/1 We 
ordeittd from the State Xand Olfices plats, showing the 
lands subject to entry. 

+ 8.^ A plan or scheme of the actual or pro- 
posed arrangement of anything; an outline, a 
sketch; also, airangemcnt, disposition, Cf, Plot 
sb 4, Obs. 

X3«3 St, Papeis flen VIIT, VI. 415 Knowing a plat and 
hkelihodc of thEmperours mynde. 1336 Robinson 
VtoP (Alb) X67 Yea like, or rather more likely Platoes 
platte to excell and passe For what Platoes penne bathe 
platted briefely. The same haue I perfourmed fully, xs® 

V Skinner tr, Monianvd Inqumtom. 48 My meaning m 
this place is, on^ly to make a platte with out any order or 
fashion. 1398 Hakluyt Voy I. 9 No easier^ readier, or 
pei footer plat and introduction, is. come to my imagination. 
xTai Stryfb Mccl Mem, 11, n ii. aS7 He desired of the said 
l5uk« to have a plat or a scheme of the said new discipline, | 
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f 4 A plan of action or proceeding in some 
undertaking; a scheme, desigfn ; -Plotj^ Obs, 
XS 74 Sir I Smith in Elhs Ong Lett Ser n III 39 Yt 
IS high tyme som conclusion were made, and some pKt 
drawen to be folowed in that enterprice of Ulster 1384 
Reg ^i^ Council Scot, III 681 A plat and meane 
quhairby his Majestie may impoit a greit proflfeit 1596 
Harinoton Metani, Ajax (1814) 115 what think you, no 
Platt? js theie not heie a good pl.at laid tlssKPR 

Ann vu (165B) 264 He saw that plat fit to seive for a 
biidle m the mouths of the neighbouring nations, 
t 6. The plan or scheme of a work of fiction, 
a drama, poem, etc. , = Plot sb 6. Obs. 

XS89 PufTENHAM £ug Poests III XXV (Arb) 3T2 Our 
maker or Poet is, first to deuise his plat or subject, then to 
fashion his poeme 160a Marston Ant 4 Mel ni Wks 
1856 I. 38 Here might be made a laie Scene of folly, if the 
plat could beaie it 

III. m Scottish Reel, Hist. 
t* 6 a. The scheme for the tcintorial organiza- 
tion of the leformecl church in Scotland on a 
piesbytenan system, and for the provision and 
modification of stipends. Hence b The body in 
charge of this, the Commission under the Great 
Seal of 1573 empowered to carry out the scheme. 

1380 m k, Unto Kiik of Scoil, (1840} 470 It is con- 
siddcric and tliocht meitt, that my Lord Clerk of Register 
sould be requeestit to concurre with the Laird of Dun, 
Mrs Robert Pont and Johne Duncanson, or any thiie or 
four of them, to lay [doun] and devyse a Platt of the 
Presbytries and Constitutiouns therof as best appeiiit be 
thair judgement, to be repot tit be them againc the nixt 
Geneiall Assetnblie xs8x Ibid 324 The Assemblie oideaned 
a Plait of their Kirks to be exhibit the moine to be con 


suited on 1381 Ibid, 333 Who sail awaite upon the platt 
for moclifleing of the Ministers stipends. *397 Ibid 940 
It was leportit be the Commissioners of the Geneiall 
Assemblie, that the constant Platt for planting of euery 
pai ticular kirk, was hindred be the taksmen who hes the 
haill tcinds in their hands, and refuseth to condiscend to 
any substantial! ordom anent the planting of the Ministne 
x6o2 Ibid 999 That command be givin to the modifiers of 
the plait of this instant jeir to assigne out of llie satds 
pensiouns foi planting of kirks. i6»7 Rep Panshes Scot I 
(Bann) i The kuk of Prestone is vnyted to the kiik off 
BonckcU , he the pkite ordeaned to be haldin For the pio- 
visione of kirkis vnprovydit, i637“So Row Hist Kiih 
(Wodrow Soc ) 167 Everie Presbytene is to choiseone fittest 
to attend the Platt, with a full information of all that con- 
cerns that Piesbytcnc, and all the kiiks therein contained 
167a Rec 0/ Inverness Presbyt (S H S) 9 Ihe Mod' 
asked the minister if he had ane decree of plat 1693 
Waieacl OihneyiK 5s By an act of platt, dated at Edin- 
bui gh the 23 of November [16x3], the scveial Dignities and 
Minibteis, both in the Bishopnck and Earldom [of Orkney], 
were provided to pai ticular inaintamances. 

Flat (plsct), sb,^ Obs, 01 dial. Also 6 plate, 
8-9 platt. [A collateral form of Plait sb , going 
with Plat (The spelling plate was prob, for 
plat, but may sometimes have been for phitt,)] 

1 . A contexture of interlaced hair, straw, etc ; 
= Plait j/; 2. (In last quot.=j^;tf 7 (/^/u 520 

xeyt Covcrdalc Sof^ Sol. vu. 5 The hayre of thy heade 
IS life the kynges purple folden vp in plates [/? V tresses] 
1597 SiiAKS Lover's Compi v, Herhaire nor loose nor ti’d 
in lormall plat 1753 in Rep Dep, Kpr App ir. *27 
Leghorn Hats.. and the Platts whereof the same are made 
X837 WiiiTTocK, etc. Bk Trades (1842) 419 Wholly a rural 
business in its preparatory state, as straw plait, ci88o 
Bed/ordsh Dial, She wraps the plat round her arm as 
she makes it and stands at her door half the day, 

2 . Natd, (See quots.) 

1678 Phillips (ed 4), Platsfed, 1706 PlaUs\ (in Naviga- 
tion) aie certain flat Ropes, by which the Cable m the 
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the Cable fioiu Galling in the Hause, or to wind about the 
Flukes of the Anchors to save the Pendant of the Fore- 
sheet from galling against them 1769 Falcompr Diet, 
Marine (1776) Ccc b, Lever la fourrure du cable, to take 
the plat, or other service, off from the cable. XB4X Dana 
Seaman's Man. 1x8 Plat, a braid of foxes, 
t 3 . A fold; a pleat; * Plait fAi. Obs, rare, 

(Only in spelling 

1303 Acc Ld High Treas, Scot, II. 203 For ane elne 
lynnyne to the platis uptaking of the crammesy cote, xiiij d 
XS3P Paisgr 233/2 Plate of a garment, plat, ply, 1563 


X33P Paisgr 253/2 Plate of a garment, plat, ply, 1563 
Shute Archil, Bj b, They also mshioned the body of the 
pilloure, and filled it with Canalicoh, and Striges, as thoughe 
ft were the plates of her garmentes. 
tFlat, sb^ Obs, Forms: 5-6playte, 6plate, 
7 plat. [a. F, plate (in 15th c. pUt{f)e^ pleyte) 
fem., also//®/ masc. (Godef.),sb. use of platf plate 
adj., flat, Cf. It. ptatia a baige.] A flat-bottomed 
boat, used for fishing, etc. (Cf Flat 3 9 a.) 
1443 in Rymer Feedera XL 44 Duas Naves vocatas Play tes, 
quandam Navem vocatam a Cogship, > 55^9 Act 
C, 13 § 3 No Hoye 01 Plate, .from any Porte Creek or Place 
of this said Realme of Englande .. shall trauera or crosse 
the Seas. 1377 Holinshbd Chron , Hist Scot, 113/2 They 
bestowed them aborde m xxx, hulkes, hoyes, and playtes 
X669 SiuRMY Manners Mag, Penalties 6* Forfeitures 4 
If arw Hoy or Plat cross the SeM 

II Flat (pl&-), sb fi [F. plat dish ; see Plate sb.} 

A dish. * „ 

1763 Smollett Trav, vii (1766) 1 . 118 The petit maitre 
ate of fourteen different plats, besides the desert. 1824 
Byron yuan xv. Ixxiu. The simple olives, . Must I pass 
over .? I must, although a favourite ‘ plat ’ of mine x&8a 
Annie Edwardes Ballroom Repent. \ 29s These suave, 
senous parties, with their wines and 
Flat (pl«t), a. and ^dv Obs, exc. dtal. Also 


4“6 plalt(e, 5 plate, .SI:, playt, 9 Sc plet. [a F. 
plat (lithe, m Littrd) late popX. *platius adj , 
flat, smooth (whence also It. piatto, Piov. plat, 
Sp., Pg. chatOi also Ger. plait, Du. plat flat) , of 
uncertain history, but perh from Gr vXarvs broad, 
flat. C£ Place, Plate,] 

A, adf f 1 . Flat, level ; plane ; plain, Obs, 

(In the first example plat may be considered an adv , in 
the second it may possibly be a sb,, ' plane plat ' = level spot . 
cf Pr at ^ 8 ) 

[13, , Cursor M, 16684 Abouen his hefd, als 1 yow tell, a 
bord was festen plate [v,r plat] 13 E E. AIM P, B 1379 
Stalled Prudly on a plat playn, plek alfer fayiest ] 13 
AT Ahs,o.wt (Bodl, MS) Platte feet & Jonge honde, Nas 
fail ei body in a londe c 1386 Chaucer Sqr *sT 156 Ye moote 
with the plat [v 1 , platte] sweid ageyn Strike hym in the 
wounde. C1400 hlAUNocv (Roxb.) xxu ico In anojjer ile is 
a maner of folk Jiat has a platte face, withouten nese or 
cghen,. hai hafe a.platte mouth, hppless 0x448 HrN VI 
m Willis & ClaikCa7;/irm(?tf (1BB6) I 367, j corns of platt 
Yorkschire stona 1436 Sir G. Have Losq A*ms (STS) 
49 Hanyball was in the plate placis of Lumbardy. 1546 
iS/ Papers Hen, VIII, XL 76 They cannot be able in dede 
to resiste the Frenche menn, soo sodenly passing the plat 
countrie 1570 Wills <$ Inv. N, C, (Surtees) 1 . 337 One 
dos' 4 of potendiches xviij% Twoo dos’ ^ of plattrenchers x* 
1378 Reg, Privy Counal Scot III, 32 All soilis of gold and 
sylvir, ayther in plat werk or cunyie. 1584 R, Norman 
ba/eguard of Sailors 6 The east side is shallow and plat; 
f 2 , Jig. ‘Flat', plain, blunt, straightforward, 
downright, unqualified; esp. in phrase plat and 
plain. Obs, 

CX37S Sc Leg, Saints xxx {fheoderdi 106 For-Jn of hat 
thing spek nomare t For playt na [f. e plat * no '] sal be \n 
ansuere. Ibid xh (Agnes) 120 Bot scho plat nay ay said 
hym til. cifK Ckauccr Knt *s T 987 My wyl is this for 
plat conclusion With outen any reppitcacion . That [etc,] 
1533 More APol, xxiii 14 x They speke openly plntte and 
playne heresye 1339-60 MS Coit , Cahgnla B ix, Gods 
providence [hes] sa altered the case, )ea changed n to the 
plat contrary *560 D Cole Lett to yewell i, A plat and 
plain answei [s^i Comh Mag Mar. 231 (temp, Edw 111 ) 
Let things be plat and plain between us.] 

B, adv, 

+ 1 . Of position ; In or into a flat position, flatly, 
flat; level ot even with the giound or any surface. 
(Some would consider an adj in these instances ) 

13.. Cursor M. 17709 pai fell Giuflinges dun to erth 
plate [v,r, plat] Ibid 25045 (Fairf) If (sou plat hit lais on 
grounde 0x4^ Rom, Rose 1734 whan I was hurt thus m 
[that] stounde, I fel donn plat unto the grounde 1483 
Caxton Gold Leg 52/1 AUe they to gydie fille doun platte 
to the ground 1349 Compi, Scot. vu. 70 Lyand plat on his 
syde on the cald eird. 

2 . Of manner ; Flatly, bluntly, plainly, straight- 
forwardly, without circumlocution or qualification 
Often plat and plain. Now Sc and north dial 
£1386 Chaucer Monk's T 768 Thus warned hym ful 
plat and ful pleyn, His doghter. Gower Conf 

111 229 Seie unto the poepTe plat,. Ine leste finger of 
thin bond It schal be strengere overal Than was tbi fadres 
bodl at c xiso Hoccleve yereslaus's Wife 810 Be nat 
aferd but tell on plein & plat, 1313 Douglas ASnets vl 
vi, 6 With sic busteous wordis he thaim grat, And gan 
thame chiding thus plat 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist 
Scot X, 295 The Gouernour denyes and platt refuses the 
condicioune xSgy-S Bp Hall Sai iv. i 53 But single out, 
and say once plat and plaine That [etc.]. 

3 Ofdegiee; Entirely, quite, absolutely. Now 
only .Si:, dial, 

Z3.. E, E, AUtt P B. 83 So ]>at my Inlays plat ful be 
py^t al aboute 1390 Gower Conf. I 92 Thei myhte noght 
acorde plat , On seide this, an othre that 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xxxix. (Arb ) 103 Tho [=then] wende the wulf to 
haue ben plat blynde. 13x3 Douglas AEuets iv vu. 59 The 
damecelhs fast to thar ]ady thringis. That was m deidlie 
swoun plat for dtspair. 

4 . Of direction * Directly, exactly, due, straight. 
Now only Sc, dial, 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 395/1 Fourty dayes and fourty 
nyghtes after they saylled platte eest. isix Guylporde 
Pilgr (Camden) 69 The wynde fell platte ayensie vs; 1384 
J Melvill Lei m Diary (Wodrow Soc) 212 Plat contrar 
to the word of Chryst 1397 Bruce in Wodrow Life (1843) 
X79 Tended not all their speeches to end plat contrary? 
1825 Jamieson, Piet south, plet north. (Aberdeen ) 

tFlat, Ohs, Forms: i ple&ttan, 4 platte, 
plette. Pa t, i plmtte, 4 plat, plette. Pa, 
pple, 4 plat. [OE. plxttan to buffet, smack, i, 
plsBtt, Plat sb^ So MDn. platien, Ger plaizm to 
smack, MHG., Gtt.plaizen to crash, bounce, strike 
noisily. Cf. the frequent. Du. pleiieren to bruise, 
crush, MHG. blalreny plairen to stnke noisily.] 

1 trans. To buffet, slap, smack ; to strike, knock 
ciooo Ags^Gosp John xix 3 Hi plmlton hyne mid hyra 
handum CX3P0 Havelok 2626 With |>e swerd so he him 
grette, pat his heued of he plette llnd 2755 Hwan he 
hauede Dim so shamed, His band of-plat, and yuele lamed. 
x’x , E.E AIM, P. B. 1542, & hewithplattyng his paumes 
displayes hi$ Jers. a 1400 Langl 's P PI. C, xix, 30 note, 
Thenne palle [v r. platte] ich a downe he pouke with fe 
kridde shoryere 

2 . mtr. To hurry, rush; (?)to move noisily 
(Skeat) 

^1300 Havelok 2282 pat he ne come sone plattinde, Hwo 
hors ne hauede com gangande Ibid, 2613 To armes al so 
swipe [^ette,pat pei wore on a litel stunde Greithed. 

Flat (plset), V 2 Obs exc. dtal. Pa, i. 4 platte, 

6 platt, 6-7 plat. [ME. platte, f. Plat a, Cf. Du. 
plettm, Ger. platt en, platien to flatten, smooth ; 
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also OF plat(f)tr (f. plat adj.) to flatten, throw 
down flat (Chr. de Pisan), lie flat ] 

I. 1 ira7is» To lay, throw, or cause to fall flat 
(on the ground, on one’s face, back, knees, etc.) ; 
to spread flat, smooth, or even , to press flat 
136* Langl. -P. pi. a V 45 Pemel proud-herte platte hire 
to grounde. 15x3 Douglas jx, ix 117 And he his 

hand plat to the wound in hy 1530 Palsgr 660/ x, I platte, 
I stryke a thyng upon another as clay, or butter, or saulve 
je saulve . He platteth his butter upon his breed with his 
thombe, as it were a Ivtell claye <1x572 Khox Iffst Ref 
Wks, 1846 I. S9 At which wordis, he. platt him self upoun 
his knees, and burst furth in these wourdis X903 En^. 
Dial. Diet. (West Cornw), Your hair is rough, plat it 
down with your hands When our mangle was broken we 
platted down the sheets with the uon 
f 2 . inir. To become flat. Obs. 
c X430 Pilgr LyfManhode n. cxlvii, (1869) 134 The more 
men smyten it the lasse it platteth, and the more men 
heten it ihe hardere it waxeth. 
t 3 . mtr To he, sink, or fall down flat. Sc. Ohs. 
x5oo->ao Dunbar Poems xxxii. 58 This wylie tod plat doun 
on growf, 1513 Douglas Mfieis iii 11. sa And we plat law 

S 'ufBlhngis on the erd \suhmusi peivmts fermm} a 1578 
INDESAV (Pitscottie) SMt (S.TS.)I 222 Mr Patrick 

.plat on his kneis befoir the king 
H. t^:. trans. To dap (into a place); to 
place, set. Obs. [Perh a different word.] 

X529 Lyndesav Complaynt 235 Thay tuke that )oung 
Prince frome the sculis, And hatstelie plat in his hand 
The gouernance of all Scotland xpB/j Saitr Poems Reform 
VL 102 Syne plat me godly men into thair place 15^ T 
Howell Arb AmitieiiB7g) 11 As Horace first his trifling 
toyes, in booke did place and plat 1639 R. Bmlub Lett 
(177s) I 160 Leith fortifications went on speedily; above 
1000 hands, daily employed, plat up towards the sea, sundry 
perfect and strong bastions. 

Plat, -Also 5-7 plate. Pa t and pple. plat- 
ted; contr pa. t. 4 platte, pa. pple 6 Sc. plat(t. 
£A parallel form of Plait going with Plat sb 3 
The spelling plate appears to belong here, but in later 
instances (cf. QUoL 16S7) may sometimes stand for plait ] 

1 . trans. To intertwine, intertwist ; to plait (hair, 
straw, etc.) ; to form (hats, etc.) by plaiting; = 
Plait v 2. Now a less usual spelling than Plait 
(which, however, in this sense, is usually pro- 
nounced plaf). 

1382 WycLiFiS^4r<7<f xxxix. 3 He made hem into thredes, 
that thei my^ten he plattid with the weft of the rather 
colours. — Judith x. 3 And she wesh hir bodi, and oyntide 
hirself with the beste myrre, and she platte the her of hir 
bed 1483 Caih A Ttgl. 283/x To Plate, tmpitcarey inincare, 
c 1532 Du Wbs hiirod. Fr. in PaZ^r 056 To plat heres, 
irescher a 1578 Linoesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot (STS) 
1 . 30X His hair was lang lyke womens and plat in ane held 
lace 1^78 T N tr Co/tff IV India 30 In wars they use 
their haire platted and bound about their foreheads. 1582 
N. T. (Rbem.) John xix 2 The souldiars platting [x6xx 
platted, 1881 plaited] a crowne of thornes. 1627 Drayton 
Quest Cynihm xix, A Fountain .Whose brim with pinks 
was platted, 1687 Randolph Arcktp 39 They have their 
hair plated [cf. thtd. which serves for a pettycoat being 
plaited very thick], 1687 A Lovell tr Theaenoi's Trav. 
i 239 They plat all their Hair in Tresses X69X Ray 
Creation x. (1692) 124 Pieces of Rose or other Leaves which 
she [a bee] plats and joyns dose together by some gluti- 
nous Substance >773(7 Fitzgerald Sporismam^ 
The bafiled Sportsman. Each Bush explores, mat plats the 
Hedge with Pride. *836 Encyel Bni (ed 7) Xll 7/1 
Hexagon mesh, formed of three flax threads twisted and 
platted to a perpendicular line or pillar 1855 Hr Mar. 
TiNEAu Auiootoff (1877) L 26 , 1 platted bonnets at one time 
f 2 To fold, gather in folds ; « Plait v. i, 
Pleat Obs rare. 

z687 a Lovell tr Thevenot's Trav, iiT. 36 Silk breeches 
. .so long that they must be plated upon the Leg. 

Plat, [In origin, a collateral form of Plot 
w 1 , cf. Plat 

+1 irans To plan; to sketch. To plat forth, \.o 
sketch out a plan of (something to be made) Ohs 
1556 Robinson More's Vtop (Arb.) 167 What Platoes 
enne hathe platted briefely In naked wordes,. The same 
aue I perfoumed fully 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping GnlfC v b, 
Henry of Lancaster .. during the time that he platted chys 
enterprise, founde hospitaUtye in Fraunce 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions VI (X887) 49 , 1 most plat forth the whole place of 
exercising the bodie, at ones for all ages 1585 Asp Sanoys 
Senn. xa (Parker Soc.) esa It is not for nothing that God 
was so curious in platting forth the tabernacle. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Mareell 387 Plotting and platting as long examina- 
tions as possibly they can to protract the time 

t b. To plan to do or have something ; *= Plot v. 
iS9« Naskb Saffron Walden Wks (G^osart) III 85 They 
shuld plat (what euer their other cheerewere) to haue a salt 
eele continuallye seru'd in to their tables 
f 2 To arrange or lay out on some plan. Ohs. 
xS77-^ Holinshed Chon III. 907/1 The court was 
platted in tables and benches in manner of a consistone. 

3 . To make a plan of, to lay down on a plan or 
chart ; to draw to scale, so as to calculate distances, 
aiea, etc. ; « Plot 2/^3 Now only U. S 
X75t C Gist ymls (1893) 61 , 1 platted down our Courses 
and I found I had still near 200 M Home upon a streight 
Line X766 Compi Farmer s v Surv^ing, So that any 
person, of a common capacity,. , may be able to survey and 
parcel out land, plat it, and give up its content sSm 
Calhoun Wls (1874) III 539 About three fourths have 
been suiveyed and platted, xfoa HarpePsMag Apr. 712/a 
Professional /boomers* invaded the State, bought and 
platted additions, which they sold at exorbitant pncea 

Plataleiform (platai*l?|if|7Jm), Ormth., [f 
L. platalea the spponbill (a bird) + -form.] Like 


a spoonbill in form or structure. So Platalelne 
(plat^lijom) a [-inrI], related to the genus 
Platalea, including the spoonbills. 

Elahau (ploe'tan). Also 6 — platane. [ad L 
plaian-iis plane-tree. So OF plcUan, F. platane. 
Cf Plake sb.\ Plantain 2,] The Oi lental plane- 
tree {Platanus orientahs) • = PLANE ^ i . 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) II. 303 lacob took pene 
^erdes of populers of almand trees and of platans, xwx T 
Watson Centune of Lone Ep Bed , I humbly m^e re- 
quest, that these my little ones ma> e shrowde them semes 
vnder the broad leafed Platane of your Honours patronage. 
1590 Sfcnser <?, I. 1 9 The fruitfull Olive; and the 
Platane round, jwj Milton P L. iv 477, 1 espi’d thee, 
fair indeed and tall, Under a Platan 1834 Ld Houghton 
Mem. Tour Greece 78 The glorious platans, whose boughs 
uniting with those of the other side of the stream lead it on 
under one continual bower X885-94 R Bridges Eros 
Psyche Aug. ix, A foiest thick and dark With heavy ilexes 
and platanes high 

b attftb and Comb., as platan Uf, table, tree. 
138a Wychf Ezek. XXXI. 8 Platan trees wereii not euen to 
his bouwii 1593 R IBarnes Parihemphil P Madr. iv 
in Arb Garner V, 347 To diaw My Mistress’ portrait, 
which, on platane table, (With nature, matching colours), as 
he saw Her leaning on her elbow x638-4S G Daniel 
Eclog 111 190 Soe the mad Roman, who to make more fine 
His Platan trees, drencht them in Showers of wine. x8$t 
Trench Stud Woi tis 11 42 To compare the shape of this 
region [lower Greece] to a platane leaf. 

So Plata neons, Pla'tanlne adjs., of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Platanus, 

1858 Mayns Ex^s Lex 974/2 Plataneous x6sfi Blount 
Glossogr , Plafaniue of or belonging to a Plane-tree. 1658 
Phillips, Plodanme, belonging to a Platane, or Planetree 
II IPlataiUUS (pise lanvs). Also 8-9 plantanus 
[L.. a. Gr. irAdravos . see Plane 

1 . =» prec. Also Platanus-tree. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Bartk De P R xvii cxix (Bodl MS ), 

Platanus.. hak ]»t name for leues ]>erof ben playne 
brode and large. 1683 Evelyn Diary 16 Aug , He shewed me 
the zinnar tree or platanua 1707 Mortimer Hush. (X72X) 
II 55 The Plantanus is a very beautiful Tree, and grows 
very well m England, x8o8 Scott Autobiogr. in LoAhart 
Life 1 . 1. 38 Beneath a huge platanus-trce in the garden 
I have mentioned 

2 . Bot. The name of a genus of trees constitu- 
ting the N. O. Platanacem, and consisting of from 
6 to 9 species, of which P. ortentalis, P. occideniahs, 
and P. acerifolia, are among the best known. See 
Plane 

Platband (pise tbaend) [a F plaiehande{\i^'f 
m £[atz.-I)aTm.), f plate fern., flat + hands band. 
(The French word has many senses.)] 

1 . Arch a. Aflat rectangular moulding or fascia, 
the projection of which is less than its breadth b. 
The list or fillet between the flutings of a column. 

1696 Phillips Plathandt a square Member which 
terminates the Architecture of ^he Doric Order, and passes 
under the XrigWpbs 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerds Treat, 
Archit. I X05 The Plat-Band terminating the first Story, 
and shewing where the second commences Ihid 107 'Tis 
usual to have Windows much less adorn’d, and a Plat- 
Band around them. X7S7~4X Chambers Cycl, Plat-band, 
in architecture, is any fiat, square moulding, whose height 
much exceeds its prqjecture. Ibid , Plat bands of flutings, 
the lists or fillets between the flutings of columns. 1807 
Nichols Pro^ Q. Ehz. (1823) III i2x note, Sutton Place . 
furnished with a double sculptured platband of a yellowish 
brick earth running round it >854 Cnt db Warren tr. 
De Saulcfs Round Dead Sea II 224 Two fillets separated 
by a torus, and surmounted by an ogee and plat-band 
o (See quote ) 

(These are doubtfully English . cf senses of F plate hande 
inLittrg) 

X727-41 Chambers Cycl,, Plat-band of a door or window, 
IS used for the hntel, where that is made square, or not much 
arched These plat-bands are usually crossed with bars of 
iron, when they have a great bearing x8a8 Hutton Course 
Math II 175 To point out the construction of the plat- 
band, or * flat arch ’, as it is sometimes called X84S Civil 
Eng ^ Arch Jml V 251/2 Straight Arch, or Plat Band, 
with joints converging to a common centre. 

2 . Horl A narrow bed of flowers or strip of turf 
forming a border. 

1725 Bradley Fam Did,. Plat-band, a Term used con- 
cerning a Bed of Earth which borders an Alley. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl s.v Alley, It has platbands of turf run 
across it from space to space. Ibid., Plat band, in garden- 
ing, a border, or bed of flowers, along a wall, or the side of 
a parterre 1839 Mrs. Gore m Tail's Mag. VI 650 To 
content myself with the narrow limits and formal platbands 
of Sancta Benedicta. 

Platch, V. (Chiefly dial, [prob, onomatopoeic ] 

1 . tnir To fall m large wet spots. 

1853 Tautj^hceus Cynlla I vi. 79 Heavy drops of rain 
b^an to platch into the half-melted snow. 

2 . trans. To besmear or splash with large wet 

spots, 1903 in Eng Dial Diet. 

Plate (pl^t),r^ Fonns; g-plat©, also splaate, 
5-6 platt, playt(e, pla(y)the, 5-7 plaite, plaitt, 
S-8 plat, plait, 6 (Sc ) pleit, plot. [MF plate, 
a OF. plate (<^1175 in Littrc) thin plate, lamina 
of metal, etc. (in form « Fr., Sp plata, Vg.prata, It. 
ptatta\ in origin the fern form of F, plat, plate •-- 
kte and med L. platius, ~a, -um adj. ‘ flat’ . see 
Plat a. (In Sp. and Pg., from the sense ' plate or 
disk of metal’ (quasi ^platatPargenio plate of silver, 
com), phta, prata developed that of 'silver, 


money *, in which sense it has snperseded argetiio ) 
Senses 13 and 14 are orig, from OF , but were 
reinforced in i6th c from Sp plaia In sense 
15, plate represents OF vaisselle en pMe, ong 
vessels (dishes, plates, etc ) of a single piece of 
metal (not made up of pieces), particularly of 
silver or gold, mod.F, vaisselle plate « (silver) 
plate Branch III might be considered a distinct 
word; it represents OF plat (14th c. in Litti^) 
'a platter or great dish; also, a dish of meat* 
(Cotgr.) ^ lx.piatto, ‘ a platter, a dish, a charger, 
a plate* , also ‘ a messe or dish of meat' (Flono), 
med.L plat(t)um, in origin the masc or neuter 
form of the same adj. (quasi late L *vasplaitum 
flat vessel). But in Lng. it has run together with 
the senses from OF. plate, and is more or less 
associated with senses 15, 17. From the OF. plate, 
or its Romanic equivalent, came also MLG., 
MDu., LG. plate, Du. plaat, MHG. plate, blate, 
Ger platte a plate ] 

I A flat sheet of metal, etc, 

1 . A flat, compaiatively thin, usually rigid sheet, 
shce, leaf, or lamina of metal or other substance, 
of more or less uniform thickness and even surface 
a. Of metal. 

In early instances, esp in the pi , not separable fiom Plat 
sb^ 1 

c X290 Eng. Leg. I 187/79 He let nime platus of Ire 
sum del t>unne and brode . And on J>e bcrnincle plates him 
casten 13^ Wyclif a Kings xviii. x6 Ezechins brake the 
dons of the temple of the Lord, and the platis of gold, the 
whiche he hadde afiitchide, ^ 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg 195 
Take wbete & leie bitwixe two platis of uen hoot c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb ) XXI 94 pe walles within er couerd with 
Intes of gold and siluer, and m |>obo platez er storys of 
ynges and knyghtea and batales x5m Acc Ld High 
'Jieas Scot, VI 84 For xx plains of quhite irne to be ane 
skons to the chymnay in the Kingis chalmer 1641 Wilkins 
Math Magtck ii. i (1648J 153 A leaden bullet shot from one 
of these gunnes will be beaten into a thinne plate. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr 75 A plate of polished iron or steel, 
b. Of other substances, 

1665 Phil Trans I 64 Getting Plates of glass thick and 
broad enough 1758 Reid tr Macquer's Chym I 292 The 
Sedative Salt begins to make its appearance in little, fine, 
shining plates, floating on the surface of the liquor 1807 
T. Thomson C/tem (ed. 3) II. 613 The crystals are brilliant 

S ' ites X83X Brewster Optics xtt zoa The method used 
Sir Isaac Newton for producing a thin plate of air x86o 
NDALL Glac. I vii 54, I could with ease obtain plates of 
It [glacier ice] a quarter of an inch thick 1900 J Hutchin- 
soumAicA Siirg XI No 41 17 The con^stion is attended 
by conspicuous loosening of the epidermis from the derma 
m plates of greater or less size 

o. Anql , Zool , and Bot A thin flat organic 
structure or formation. Blood-plate » Hjbmato- 
BLAST a 

1658 Rowland MoufeTs Theat. Ins 985 The Bruchus . 
The Male . from the back to the tail it is set out with six 
leek coloured plates running across from the back to both 
sides. 1664 Power Exp. Philos i 23 The Gloworm the 
broad flat cap or plate which covers her head 1842 H. 
Miller O R Sandst. iii, (ed. 2) 73 A strong aimour of 
bony plates. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 145 The ambu- 
lacral plates [of Echinoderms]. X899 Allbutfs Syst Med 
VI, 597 Nor were there any blood-plates. Ibid. VIII 894 
1 be growths [of Xanthoma] occur either as thin flat plates 
• .or as nodules or lumps. 

2 . As a material ; Metal beaten, rolled, or cast 
into sheets 

c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 1330 pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguid 1497 Naval Acc. 
Hen ^7/(1896) 88 Doubles of plate for charging ladelles. 
X5^ Maplet Gr Forest xo Vpon a Stith with a Mallet it 
[gold] IS brought into most thm leafe or plate 1703 Moxon 
Mech Exerc 25 Take care when you elect this thin Piece 
of Plate, that it be broad enough for the Ward 1870 Ruski n 
Wks (1872) III 153 When metal is beaten thin, it becomes 
what IS technically called ‘ plate ’ i88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss , Black plate, sheet iron before tinning 

3 . a. One of the thin pieces of steel or iron com- 
posing plate-armour, b. (without ttor/O Armour 
composed of these pieces fastened together or upon 
leather or some strong woven material; plate- 
armour : often altrtb. see also 19 Cf. Bbbasx- 
PLATE, etc Now Hist, or arch. 

*3 • Coerde L, 375 For plate, ne for acketton 13 . . Gaw. 

4; ^ Knt. 2017 Bote his paunce & his platez, piked ful 
dene, c 1386- [see Breast-plate 1]. a 14^50 Alexander 
1213 Grathed in playthes [MS. A armed in ptatesj. ^i4ao 
Lydc Sege Thebes 1864 He, armed hym in Mayle and sure 
platys 1517 Test Moor (Surtees) V. 83 Meam tunicam 
prahanam, qum dicitur a cott of pLit. 2594 Carew Tasso 
(i88x) 15 Playted lockes pres*»ng with cap of plate 1602 
in Burns & Nicholson iVesimld (1777) 595 To be armed with 
jack, steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite breeches, platte socks. 
1667 Miz^on P, L. vr 368 Mangl'd with g^tly wounds 
fl/i'ough Plate and Maile ax6j^ — Hist. Mosc.\ Wks, 1851 
Thir Armour is a Coat of Plate, and a ScuU on 
thir Heads. x8o8 Scott Marm. i vi, Well was he armed 
from head to heel In mail and plate of ACilan steel 1874 
Boutell Ayms 9 f Arm x 195 A gorget of plate at times 
was worn about the neck 

4 . A flat piece or slab of metal, wood, or other 
substance, forming or adapted to form part of a 
piece of mechanism, etc, ; 

e. g a- each of the parallel sheets of metal forming the hack 
and front wal Is of a lock, or of a watch or clock ; b. the circular 
piece of glass in an dectxical machine, which genwates a 
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curreni; when rubbed between cushions; 0 a stilfening 

S iece of metal on each side of the lock of a lire arm ; d the 
at slab for the reception of the bait in a spring trap , e* 
one of the sheets of metal of which ships’ aijnou)}5team< 
boilerS} etc , are composed, or a similar sheet forming the 
bed or roof of a furnace , f, (Denitstry) the portion of a 
denture which fits to the mouth and holds the teeth , g 
a ClntrcoHOARD 

ci39r Chaucer i § 3 The moder of ihm Astrelabie 
IS he thikkesLe phte, perced with a large hole 1485 111 
Sharp Cov MysU (1825) i8g Payd for revettyng of he plats, 
& for be iiij boultes xs oh xdSa Lotui Gas No He 

had a Case of Holsler-Pistols, with R Silke Engraven on 
the Plate of the Lock 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc* 24 lo 
every Ward on the Plates, you must make a Slit, or Ward 
in the Bit of the Key 1823 P Nicholson P7 act. Build 219 
Ihe blade of a saw is generally called the plate 1839 G. 
Bird Nai Philos 183 When the plate or cylinder of the 
machine is turned^ the rubber cominunicating to the earth 
by a metallic chain, if a brass knob, or a knuckle beheld 
towaids the prime conductor, a vivid spark darts between 
them 184s Looking Unto yems 17 It was then found 
necessary to have a plate made and fitted on her front 
teeth 1863 P, Barry Dockyard Econ 231 The plate and 
angle bar mills are capable of turning out 20,000 tons of 
plates and angle-bars annually, for ships, lioilers, or bridges 
x88o Carnegie Pract* Tiap 35 The traps if baited will 
require about twenty grains of corn to be placed on the 
plate 1884 F J, Britten Watch ^ Clockm 199 The 
plates of a watch are the discs of brass which form the 
foundation of the movement The plates of a clock are 
the two pieces of brass which receive the pivots of tlie tram 
1893 Ouii^tg XXVI 488/2 Her draft will be 7 inches, and 
she will carry a dagger plate of ^ bronze 1902 Wi stm Gas 
4 Nov 8/a The four fire-boxes will want new crown plates 
6 , A smooth or polished plate of metal, etc. (as 
in sense 1 ) for writing or engraving on, 

1388 WvcLiF yob XIX 24 With an yiiin poynlil, ethir with a 

E late of leed ; elhir with a chisel be grauun in a flynt. 
liGGEs Pantom, i xxvi II ij b, Ye shall vppon some plaine 
horde, plate, or suche like, drawc a straight line 1576 
Fleming Pan^l, hpisi 85 which also you haue unprinted 
in the tables of your remembrance, and ingrauen in the 
plates of your deep understanding cx5ps Carr Wvait 
R Dudleys Vcy W, Ind. (Hakl Soc ) 33 Another plate 
of lead with her Majestie:, armes drawne on it 

b. Such a plate of metal, etc., bearing a name 
or insciiption, for afiixing to anything, as Lbass 
yiate^ Door-plate, '^Km-plaie, 

Letter plate^ a plate with a slot through which lelteib may 
be dropped, for attaching to a door 
x668 V Fisiieu {title} The Catalogue of Most of the 
Memorable Tombes, Gia\estonLs, Flatus, Escutcheons, oi 
Atcluev cnicntb in the Churcheb of London 1807 Wokusw. 
Wh Doe vii 345 I’jatc of inoniuneuial bi ass Dim gleaming 
among weeds and grass 1840 Dicivi ns Old C, Shop xwiii, 
Of no greater importance titan the plate, ‘ Brass, .Solicitor 
upon the dooi , i88x Young Evety Mm his (nvn Mechanic 
§ 1044 Letter Plates, from x/- lo 15/- eacli X894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v vi, A line of houses. having brass plates. 

0 . Phologr, A thin sheet of metal, porcelain, 01 
(now usually) glass, coated with a film sensitive to 
light, on which photographs are taken, 

A whole plate measures 8i x 6^ inches . halppknte (English) 
61 ^X 43 inches , (U. S.) si X4:t inches; quarU* plaie^ 43x3! 
inches. Dry plate • see Dry « C 3. 

1840 Penny CycL XVIII, 113/2 Thus prepared, the plate 
is next placed within a camera obbcura. ,and the delineation 
of the olnect is then effected 1855 Hardwich Man, 
Photogr Chem 13 We aie indebted lo Sir John Her-chel 
for the first use of glass plates to receive sensitive Photo- 
graphic films *876 A ONLY Insti . PAotogr (ed 3) 61 With 
dry plates, and on bome occasions with wet plates, there is 
another system . . of calling forth the invisible image, and 
this IS known as the ^ alkaline development ' xgox Weitm 
Gas 23 Feb. 8/t He planned and built a mammoth camera 
to secure on a single plate a picture 4^ ft. by 8 ft , three 
times as large as the latgest pkile ever before exposed. 

0 A polished sheet of coppei or steel engraved 
lo print from ; hence b, an impression from this ; 
an engraving. Also short for Book-plate. 

1855 Mrq WoRcrsiBR Cent Im, § 100 All .of these Inven- 
tions .shall be printed by Brass plates. x(S63- [see Copper 
PLATE 2, 3]. xWiRAvCz^rA* (i84B)i3oToimnateDr Plukenet, 

, and thrust many species into a plate *762 H Walpole 
Catal Engl avers, Lnt Vertnds IP'hs (1765) 19 Plate to 
put ill lady Oxford’s books, 1832 Baubagic Econ Manuf, 
Ai. (eel. 3) 70 An artist will sometimes exhaust the labour 
of one or two years upon engraving a plate 1883 Lyki l 
j4nt/t/ Man 11 19 A series of most instructive memoirs, 
illustiated with well-executed plates, of the treasures in 
stone, bronze and bone x866 0 Macoonaid Rnn Q, 
Neighb IX (1878) X46, I am sorry to find that one of the 
plates to missing from iny copy. x88o Warren Bookplates 
1 4 Some plates possess interest for Iheir heraldry alone, 
some for iheir topography, 

c. A Stereotype or electrotype cast of a page of 
composed movable types, from which the sheets 
are printed. 

*®? 4 J J OHNSON Typog}, II xxii 657 All the plates of the 
Bible and Common Piayer were sent lo the Chiswell Stieet 
Foundry, and there melted down Ibid 659 Stereotype 
plates must always be done at iron presses, on account of 
the vast power required to bring them off X839 hmycl, 
Brit, (cd. 7) XVIII. 565/1 'Die plates of the Encyclopsedia 
BriianmcOj , , the most extensive work ever btereotyped, 
1875 Knight DkI Mech,^ PUUe^ a page of type, stereotype, 
or electrotype, for printing 

7 . elrch, A honzoatal timber at the top or bottom 
of a framiiig ; often supporting other portions of 
a structure. Usually with defining word, as ground, 
roof, window plate, 

X449 in Calr, Proc, Ckane Q Elis, (1830) IL Pref 54 The 
plmez of he name hous slmllen be in brede x inchis and m 
thiknes viu niches. /btd,5sToallthevfhichhous, ibomas | 


shall fynde plate*;, postes, pun chons, somers, byndynges, 
gi&tes, gurdynges 1663 Oerbier Counsel 72 Rafters ten 
mid seven inches, Plates the same. X703 Moxon Meth 
Exerc 163 Plaie^ a piece of Timber upon ^vblch some con- 
siderable weight is fiamed. Hence Ground Plate, Win- 
dow-pkte, &c X729 Dlsaguliers in Phil Trans XXXVI 
199, AT, the upper Piece of the Crane, is an horizontal 
Situation, call’d the Plate of the Crane 173X-3 Miller 
Card, Diet s v Stoves, Upon the Top of this Bnek-work 
in Front must be laid the Plate of Timber, into which the 
Wood-work of the Frame is to be fasten'd X90X y Blaei's 
Illustr Carp ^ Biuld,^ Home Handier 68 The plate !•> 
regarded as the weakest part of a greenhouse, as it is so 
situated as to be almost constantly moist or alternately wet 
and dry. Nevei should a plate be left with its upper 
surface flat 

8 . A wheel-track consisting of a flat strip of iron 
or steel with a projecting flange to retain the wheels, 
on which colliery trams are lun an early form of 
railroad; also plate-rail Locally retained for 
a rail on an ordinary railway , cf plate-layer 
1825 J Niciioison Operat Mechanic 644 Bars of cast 
iron known by the denomination of t)ie plale-rail, tram- 
way plate, baiTow-wny plate The fixsl: we shall distinguish 
by the name of the edge lailway , the second, by that of 
the plate lail way 1887 P M'Neii l Blawearie 41 Pi ingle 
.had made Ins way off at the far side of the cage, crossed 
the plates, leapt from the embankment over into the field. 
1894 Hoi thumb Gloss, Plates, sometimes called tiam- 
piates, the rails on which colliery trams are run. 'i he lails 
used on our railway lines are still known by the workmen as 
plates 

9 A light shoe worn by race-horses when racing, 
X840-70 Blaine Encycl. Rur, Sports (eel. 3) § 1238 Racing 
plates for the feet [of horsesj aie of two kinds, the full and 
the three-quarter The plate must not be put on nearer 
the end of the horse’s heels than there is sound horn for 
It to rest upon. 

1 10. A confection or sweetmeat made in a flat 
cake Obs, 


*3^5-6 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 555 Una libr, de plate, 
pr iiijb ijd CX440 Aui, Cookery vn llonseh Ord (1790) 
455 And then take sugre plate or gynger plate, or paste 
roynle <2x483 Ibid, 81 In the niakinge of confections, 
plates, gardeqiunces Ibid, Plaates 1533 in Rogers Agnc, 
t;- Prices III 537/4 Comfitb 1 box of plate (^, 

11 Mining, Shale, lliin slaty rock see quols. 
1794 W. IIuiaiiNSON Hist Ctimbld. I, ^8 Strata of plate 
between the coal 1828 Ci aven Gloss (ed 2), Plate, shale 
1839 Uke Diet Alts 74B It IS rare in the rock called 
plate (a solid slaty clay) foi the [lead] vein to include any 
ore 1859-65 Pale Ceol, Terms, Plate, a north of England 
mining leini for compact beds of shale, which, when exposed 
to the weathci, bieak up into thin plates or lammse. 1895 
J. W, Andlrson Prospector*s Handbk, (ed, 6) 163 Plate- 
Black shale , a slaty rock 

12. The thin part of the breast or biiskel of beef, 
dho plate -1 and Cf, Uaxdj ^2 
X854 Miss BAJcm Northampi Gloss,, Plate rand, the fiat 
ribs of beef 1884 G P Kecse in Haipeys Mag July 
299/1 [Chicago] Plates are cut into live pieces. Ibm, The 
division [of the carcasses] is made into . loinb, ribs, mess, 
plates, chucks, rolls, rumps [etc,]. * Extra mess ’ is com- 

posed of chuclu, plates, rumps, and flanks 
II A Ihm piece of silver or gold ; silver or gold 
It tonsils. 


f 13. A piece of (silver) money, a silver com : 
usually in full plate of silver, sthern plate ; spec 
from ifithc. the Spanish coin real de plata, the 
eighth part of a piastre or Spanish dollar. ^ Ohs, 
c 1250 ^n, Ot Ex 2370 Fif weden best bar beniainiii, Sre 
hundred plates of siluer fin a 1300 yudas in Rcl Ant, J 
X44 Judas, .tlirittt platen of selvet thou here upo thi rugge 
X382 Wycmf yen xxxii 9 Ten siluerne platys^ — Matt 
XXVI, xs Tlici ordeyneden to hym thritli platis of seluer 
■' “ 1 His 


c 1430 Lydg. Mtu, Poems (Percy Soc ) 50 His lyneng derk, 
there were no platis bnght, Only for hk of plate and of 
coyngnage *526 Tindalb Matt xxvii. 3, xxx plattes of 
Sliver, Ibid 9 They toke the xxx silver plates 0x592 
Marlowe yeio 0/ Malta ii ii, And if he has, he is worth 
three hundred plates. x 6 o 6 Siiaks Ani, 4^ Cl v. 11 92 
Realms & Islands were As plates dropt from Ins pocket. 

14. Precious metal ; bullion ‘ from i 6 th c usually 
silvci, after Sp. plata. Now only f/ist, 
u 1400-50 Alexander 3673 All pargeste of plate, as pure 
as K noble 0x430 [see prec sense]. iSS9 Morwymg 
Evonym 78 Some V5»e , a pipe of white plate or other metall, 
very longe, wnthen into many boughtes and tourninges 
x6ax G, Sandys Omets Met, ir (x6a6) 219 Assumed viands 
straight Betweene his greedie teeth conuert to plate 
tr Palajox's Conq, China xxxtw, 567 The buttons are ordinary 
of Plate, either Silv<‘r or Gold, 1702 hurtmuL Biie/Reu 
(1:857) V 185 The Spanish governoui-s are resolved not to 
suffer any plate to be brought thence to Europe. 1740 tr. 
Barba's Metals, Mines Mtn, 59 And find Abundance of 
Plate in them, which can be attributed to nothing but to 
the perpetual Generation of Silver. 

+ b. Standard of value of Spanish silver coins, 
as m old plate, new plate, etc, Obs, 

1676 Lady Fansiiawe Mem, (1830) 2x5, 8550 ducats, plate, 
which is about 2000 pounds s.terTing xw8 Earthquake 0/ 
Pern 1. 30 Thirteen Chests of Ryals of Plate. 1788 Rees 
Chambets' Cyct s v Cotns, Maravedis, of Madrid, etc , new 
plate. Maravedis of Barcelona, etc , old plate, x8xi P, 
KELLyC<w// 3 w^II.i 88 Silvercoms, Spain Real of Mexican 
Plate (177s ).. 64 d... Real of new plate (1795) sd 

+ 0. See quot. (Cf. Bullion’^ a ) Obs, 

1746 Milks in Phil Trans XLIV 161 Instead of common 
Thread, I used Silver and Gold Twist, or what, I think, the 
LadiM call Plate 

16. CoUectvQe sing. Utensils for table and 
domestic use, ornaments, etc., a. originally of 
silver or gold. 


I c X400 Desir Troy 9504 Bas^ons full brode, & other bright 
vessel!; Pesis of plates plentiusmekyll zii^RollsofPatlt, 
V 255/2 To ley in plege all my grete Jowellys, and the 
' most partie of my Plate, 1480 Caxton Eayies of A i xxi 
67 A grete quantyte of plate bothe of golde aiidTof syluere 
1530 Palscr 2SS/2 Plate sylvei vessel, uaysselle dargeut 
1583 Rates 0 / Customs D vy b, Plate gilt the vnee vs Plate 
parcel gilt y« vnee iiijj vid, Plate white the vnee iiijr 
x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv lu S82 Many vessels of plate of 
all sorts, and most engrauen x66a Pepys Diaiy 27 Api , 
A salt-cellar of silver, one of the neatest pieces of plate 
that ever I saw, 1711 Addison Sped No 15 P 4 Whether 
they keep their Coach and six, 01 eat in Plate 1773 Loud 
Chi OH 7 Sept 24B/3 Sacramental plate. X646 Landor 
Imag Conv , Southey ^ Lander 1853 II 73/1 The 
rich cupboards of embossed plate 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 
175/1 A service of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve 
with his baronetcy. 

"b. Extended to plated ware, and to other kinds 
of metal* usually with distinctive additions, as 
pewter plate, British plate, ekcin-plate, etc 
*S 4 S Etdes of Customs c ij b, Plate white or blacke double 
or syngle hundreth pounde, xs 1662 R, Mathlw Uni 
Alck, § 8g Take a large Funnel of Ctooked-lane plate, or of 
thin Brass 1777 Sheridan Sch ieand v 1, Thesilvei ore 
of pure chanty i& an expensive article , the sentimental 
French plate makes just as good a show, and pays no lax 
1861 M. PATTISOM Esr (rSBp) I 45 Round the apartment 
was disxilayed .silver and pewter plate. 1889 Besant Bell 
St. Paul's III 263 Spoons and forks of real silver, not 
trumpery plate. 

t e TabJe-warc; plates (see 18 ), dishes, etc Obs 
1623 Lisle /El/hc on 0, H, Test, Pref, § 4 And who 
but would earnestly desire that cleere and hammerable 
glasse of old, for plate and other utensils 1698 Fryer Acc 
E, India «S* P, 30 Their Tables, which are strewed liberally 
with Dainties served up in Plate of China 
16. EPer, A roundel repiesentmg a flat piece of 
silver with a plain surface ,* a roundel aigent 
X562 Leigh Armoiie 150 These aie called plates, because 
they are of Sillier, and haue no simylitude on tliem, but 
ploiae round, as though they u ere shaped to y*> coygne 
159 * Wyrley Armorte, Ld Chandos 87 In cheefe three 

f lats of siluer standen plaine 1704 J Harris t eJnu 
, Balls or BxUlets .are never called so m Heraldry, but 
according to thdr several Colours have the followin^Names ; 
Besanis, when the Colour is Or Plates, when *tis Argent 
[etc ]. X882 CussANS Her, iv (ed 3) 74 The Bezant, Plate, 
and Fountain ate always to be lepiesented flat. 

17. Originally, in Morse-racing, a pnze consisting 
of a silver or gold cup or the like given to Uie winner 
of a race ; now extended to prizes m other contests ; 
loosely, a contest in which the prize is a plate. 

^ Selling plate, a horse race the condition of entry to which 
is that die winner must be sold at a price previoitsly fixed 
1675 Lond Gas No 1012/4 The Plate at Rowell Slade, 
in the County of Northampton, will he continued on the 
first Thursday of September, and will be worth about Foity 
pound. x6^ Bodl Charteis, Norjblk No 533, Article 14 
Every owner of any horse that slarteth for this plate shall 
he obliged to sell such horse .for thirty Guineys, the Coniri- 
buters present shall throw dice who shall be the Purchaser 
17x3 Steelf Guard No. 6 ? s Not to be particular, he puts in 
for the Queen’s plate every year, 1725 Hcwcastlc Courant 
28 Ang , The Lady's Plate of fifteen pounds' value by any 
hoise, &c. Women to be the riders * each to pay one guinea 
entrance, three heats 1758 Johnson Lffer No, 62 r 10, 

I had a chesnut horse who won four plates. x888 Times 
26 June 4/5 He said Success was a good horse for a selling 
plate. 190a Even, Standard 5 June, The Riddlesdown 
Plate of 200 sovs winner to be sola for 200 sovs 
III. A shallow vessel. 

18. A shallow, usually circular vessel, originally 
of metal or wood, now commonly of earthenware 
or chma, from which food is eaten. Often with 
preceding word noting special use or pui-pose, as 
dessert-, dinner-, fruit-, soup-plate. 

/rX45o Knt. de la Tour (i868) 11 She drowe ouLe of a 
dongnille a platei of siluer . and there come a voyb lo her 
and saide, score so lunge on this plate tillc ye haue badde 
aweyalle the blacke spottis 1485 Nceoal Acc. Hen Vll 
(i8g6) 51 Trayes v, Plate*, of tree iij dd. 1684 Bnetuuers 
Amer in v 47XliePirats, withoutany .Napkins, or Plates, 
fell to eating very heartily the pieces of Bulls and Horbes 
Flesh 1697 Dr\ den JEncid vii 159 Abcanius this observ’d, 
and, smihng, said, See, we devour the plates on which we 
fed X700 R Sinclair m Leisme Ho (1883) 205/2 Putre 
plats and trenchers 1853 Mrs Gaskbll Cranford (1892) 
61 Miss pole left them on one side of her plate untasled, 
X894 CacssoUs Untv, Cookciy Bk, 2255 One [rack] to hold 
a dozen plates and three dishes 

b tramf That which is placed on a plate; 
fspec {a) a supply of food, eating and drinking; 
(b) a dish or couise (obs,), 

1577 Rig Privy Council Scot II 634 That scho haif . 
siclyke assignatioun of money and victuallis for the support 
of hir plate as of befoir 1686 tr. Chardm's Coronat Soly- 
man 82, I may be able to entei tain him with a Plate of 
Pelo. 1745 PococKB Deset East II i xi The European 
pilgrims are well served with three or four plates Mod 
They shared a plate of strawberries. 

0 . A sjmilar vessel of metal or wood used for 
taking the collection at places of worship, etc. 

*779 }QWismiPrayersefMedti 4 Apr , I gave two shillings 
to the plate 1837 M®Kkrrow H, Bel/rage t 3 note, A 
plate or colleclion-box is placed at the entry to the place of 
worship, to receive the volnntaiy offerings of the people, 
X872 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mori, xi, The plate 
came round, and caught him unprepared. 

IV. attributive and m Combination. 

18. a attributive (in vaiious senses), as plate 
armour, -book, -box, -brass, -brush, -hush, -chest, 
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•chseti -copper, -duh, -frame, fimiace, -glofve, 
-guide, -hoc, -iron, -jack (Jack sh 2 ), -pile, -rand 
(see 1 2), -sleeve, washer, woik, woi ih, 
iSoa Binglcy Aniin Biog (1813} I 127 The body of the 
Armadillo is> covered with a kind of opiate atinour. 1874 
Boittell ArtMs 4 * Arm x. 188 Armour worn xii England 
Since the Norman conquest ,, I Fust— Mail Armour , s 
Second— !Mixed Mail and Plate Armour* from about 1300 
to about 1410 3. Third— Plate Armour from about 1410 

to about 1600 1683 hloxoN Mech Exerc , Printings mi 

F 6 A piece of '^Plate-Brass 1875 Knight Diet MeJi , 
PlaU-hass, rolled brass Latten 1868 Jovnson Meials 
120 Apply this with a soft ^plate-brush 1844 Stephcns 
Ek Earm 111 927 A journal, which liai, its bearing m a 
close biass opiate bush or socket 1849 E, B. East wick 
Diy Leaves 173 When one is a mere depositary— a sort of 
animated *plaie-chest 1900 Spectator 22 Dec 923/2, I 
do intend to have my cellar and my ^plate-closet put 
under proper rules 1766 Sharp m Phtl Tians LVII 
87 Wood, and Opiate-copper 1624 Hevwood Gwmik> 
vif 331 A Basin and Ewre with other ^Flate-dishes i86x 
Fair bairn Iron 48 This *plate furnace is not only perfectly 
securc) as regards the expansion and contraction, but it is 
found to be economical and to answer every purpose m 
common with the large stone and iron-bound furnaces 
<1x598 Bollock Lect 2 'dhess, (t6o6) xaS He wil get on 
acrosletand*plateglufe iX^AnihonjlsPhoiogt.BnU HI. 
276 In the diagram, the heavy lines show the cut in lower 
board, the light lines the upper board or *^plate-guide 
aperture. i88x Whitehfad liops 46 This space is hoed 
with an ordinary *p]ate-hoe to remove the weeds. 1703 
Moxon Mech Exerc 3 Used when the work is . flat, and 

f enerally for all *P]aie Iron. x86a Caial laternat Exhib, 
f X 6 Carried on cross girders between pairs of plate-iron 
girders, cvjza Bewtek /(• Gta/iam xxii in Child 
vir (1890) 147/x He put on his back a good '^plate-iack, 
And on his head a cap of steel xSoa Scott Eve St, John 
ill, His plate-jack was braced, and his helmet was laced 
1879 CasselVs Techru Educ 11. 80/2 Into these grooves 
lai^ plates of iron, which the engineer calls ^plate-piles, 
are fitted and driven down, 1578^ Reg, Privy Council 
Scot III 107 They , spuilyeit him of h 5 jak, ^plaitslevis, 
his pistolet, his belt letc.] X624 Buigh Rec Peebles (Rec. 
Soc.) 364 Ordanis to haue ane Ians, ane steill bonnet and 
ane pair of pletsleuis and ane haghuit. 1874 Thearle 
Nav Archit 134 A hexagonal Opiate washer 01x400-50 
Alexander 3223 Folischid all of pure gold & of Opiate 
weikis, 1654 Whitlock Zootoviia 355 This Touchstone of 
solid and *plaie worth (as I may tearm itk 
b. Objective, instrumental, similative, etc., as 
plate-hcnder, -keeper, -lifter, -idler, -warmer, 
plate-collecting, -printing, -tossing; plate-hending, 
-hnttoiied,-cuiiing, -encased, -formed, -like, -idling, 
-shaped adjs. 


1884 Knight Diet Mech Suppk, *Plate Bender, a lound 
bitted pincers, for bending dental plates without showing 
the pinch marks. 1875 Ihd 1737/1 *Plate- bending 
Machine, a machine for bending plates of metal to any 
required curve for boilers, water-wheel buckets, etc 1727 
SoMCRViLLE Bowlitig-Gtien Poems 68 Attorneys spiuce, 
in their ^Flate button'd Frocks 1898 Westm Gaz ig Apr 
10/1 The earliest reference to opiate collecting dates from 
183s, when the Rev Darnel Parsons wiote a short aiticle 
on book-plates 1861 Fairbairn Iron 117 At the Pans Uni- 
versal Exhibition a *plate.cuttirg machine was exhibited. 
1854 H Millcr Sch, ^ Sekm, xxiv (1858) 526 , 1 could find 
in our recent fishes . , no such Opiate-encased animals as the 
various species of or *S97A M tr. 

Gmllemeau*sFf . Chimrg cj h/i Aopiate-foimedCdUterye, 
to cauterize the bone and the ileshe, and the whole parte 
x888 Pall Mall G 24 Apr x/a His employment was one of 
great trust, he being the Oplatekeej “ * 
at St. James's Palace. ' 

Thin Oplate-like crystals ^ 

Feb, 3/2 The other very low and broad plate-like hats of 
the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize periods 1839 Use Diet 
Arts 706 The shingling and *plate-rolling mill 1837 
Thackebav Ravenswtng \\\, Under the sideboard stands 
a . . ’^plate-wai raer. 1875 Knight Duf. MecL^Plate-warmer, 
a small cupboard standing in front of a fire and holding 
plates to warm. 

20 Special Combinations: plate-basket, (^^) 
a baize-lined basket m which silver spoons, forks, 
etc are kept j (^) a metal-lined basket for removing' 
plates and the like which have been used at table ; 
plate-black : see quot. , plate-bolt, (a) a bolt 
which slides on a flat plate; if) a hdt having 
a wide flat head ; plate-bone, (a) ? ; cf. Buckler 
sh^ 5, ( 5 ) the shoulder-blade; plate-bulb, a 
thickened edge in an iron plate, having a cross- 
section of mushroom form ; f plate-coat, a coat 
of mail of plate; plate-oultivation, -culture 
(of micro-organisms) ; see quot. 1895, plate-day, 
the day of the race for a plate , plate eleotrioal 
machine: ^ plate machine (a); plate-gauge, 
a gauge consisting of a plate with edges notched 
in progressive order, for measuring the thickness 
of metal plates ; plate-girder, a girder fotmed 
of a plate or plates of iron 01 steel; plate-hat, 
a hat having a nap of finer material than the 
hcAy{CasselVs Encycl Diet, 1886); plate-holder, 
Photogr,, a frame impervious to light m which sen- 
sitized plates are contained ; plate-horse = Plater 
3 ; plate-kiln, a form of malt-kiln ; plate-knee, 
a metal knee consisting of two flat plates giving 
an extended surface for the bolts; tplate-laoe. 

Hc; plate-lap, 
ShtpHitld,, the overlapping of the plates cover- 
ing the sides of a ship; plate-lead : see Platine, I 
quot, 17975 plftte-leather, wash-leather for rub- 


bing and polishing silvei plate, etc. ; plate-lock, 
a lock having the outer case of wood, commonly 
used on outside doors; also, a lock in which the 
works are pivoted on an iron plate , plate 
machine, (n) a machine for producing electricity, 
in which a cushion mbs against a revolving plate 
of glass; (f) a variation of the potter’s wheel 
adapted for making table-waie, plates, dishes, etc ; 
plate-matter, stereotype mattei for newspapers 
such as IS sometimes supplied from a central 
establishment to local journals; plate-metal see 
quot. i86r ; plate-miU, a rolling mill for metal 
plates ; plate mundic, plate-nail, plate-of-wind 
(in an organ)* see quols.; plate-painter, one 
who paints decorative designs on china, etc.; 
plate-paper, paper of fine quality on which engrav- 
ings are printed ; plate-piece of eight = piece of 
eight (see sense 13, and Piece sb 13c); plate- 
powder, a polishing powder for silver plate and 
silverware geneially ; plate-rack, a rack or frame 
in which plates are placed to drain, or in winch 
they are usually kept ; (on board ship) a closed 
cupboard in which plates are kept , also, a grooved 
frame for draining photographic plates; plate- 
rail « 8 ; so plate-railway ; plate-rock, plate- 
shale, Minings II , plate-shears, strong hand- 
shears for cutting sheets of metal ; also, a powerful 
machine for cutting boiler- or armour-plates, etc.; 
plate-ship, a vessel carrying silver, a ship of the 
Plate fleet; f plate silvers silver plate; plate 
tracery, Arch, see quots ; plate-way, a plate- 
lailway; plate-wheel, a wheel in which the hub 
is connected with the xim by a plate, instead of by 
spokes , plate-worker, + (a) one who works m 
gold or silver {fbs ) ; (^) a woiker in sheet-mctal 
Also Plate fleet, Plate-glass, PLATE-LA\Eii,etc, 


1838 Dickens 0 , Twist xxviii, I , seized the loaded 
pistol that always goes up-stairs with the ^plate-b.'xskec 
X870 Miss Bridgman Aad Lynncl xiii 220 , 1 shouldn't care 
to leave any of them alone with iny plate-basket. x88g Cent 
Did s V a combination of lampblack 

and bone-black nsed m plate printing 1703 T. N City 4- 
C Purchaser 33 *Plate, and Spring bolts to fasten Doors 
and Windows X839 Encycl But, (ed 7) XIX 290/2 One 
of the most perfect securities for a beam end is the plate- 
bolt , The extreme end of the beam is tied downward by 
bolts, a x6^ Digby Closet Open (1677) 126 Take any bones 
as the Ribs, the Chine bones, the buckler '•^Plate-bone. 
1693 PM Trans XVH. 975 The lateral Fins being 
excarnated, are like the whole Arm, with a Plate-bone, 
Shoulder-bone, 287^ Thearle Pfaval A rchtf, no Ihis 
method is also sometimes employed m forming the arms of 
■“plate bulb beams, but 111 this case the end of the beam must 
Im heated and cut, and the lower part lient X542 Udall 
Erasiii, Apop/u 11 277 b, An helmet & a Jacke or •"platecole 
hideih all partes of a inanne sauyng the legges. 2677 Lovers 
Quatrel 278 in Hazl. E P P \\ 264 Tliou'st have the 
Jiorse with all my heart, And my Plate Coat of silver free 
x886 Klein Mici oorgamsuts ^ Disease (ed. 3) 41 One of 
tile liest methods for isolo-tion ib Ihcil of ^plsite cuItivsLtiou 
introduced by Koch [1883J in connection witli the choleraic 
<^inma bacilli. 1895 Sya, Soc Lex , Ptate-cultivation, 
Plaie<ultuj e, term for the method of cultivating micio- 
mganisms in nutrient media spread out on glass plates .. 
The term is also used for the colonies thus grown. x8^ 
Biggs tr Dnepr's Methods of Bacterial Investig 140 An 
enormous number of germs can in this way be ceitainly 
separated fioin one another m a single *plate ciiltuie. x^ 
A llbutis Syd, Med VIII goo, 6799 colonies developed in a 
plate culture by the end of two days 1704 Load Gaz. No 
4000/4 Galloways to be kept in Ipswich till the *Plate- 
day X849 Noad Elect ? (ed 3) 25 The *Plate Electrical 
Machine consists of a circular plate of thick glass, revolving 
veitically by means of a vviiich between two upiights [etc 1 
1875 Kniciit D/rA Mech 1738/2 Inside frames aie used 
within the *plate-holder foi making small negatives, z8oh 
Outing (U S ) XXIV 63/ 1 A waterproof carrier, which 
i^ntained my cameia-tim, plate-holders and plates x8io 
Sparimg Mag XXXVV 15B He afterwards a 
capital *plate horse xSm Nimrod Road 1 1 He Iiad been 
a fair plate hoise in his time. 1743 Lond * Count? y 
Brew III (ed 2) 173 The ^piate-Kaln, and the Tile-Kili^, 
iraicn are full of small Holes, were uivented to dry brown 
MaUs, and to save Charges 1839 Eiuycl, Brit (ed 7) 
XIX. 290/2 Roberts Opiate-knee is a very strong method 
OT r^tening [a beam end to the side of a ship] 1600 m 
Nichols Iroi^ Q Etie (1823) HI. 510 Garnished with 
w loopes, of “plate lace of Venice silver x8m 

W J Gordon Foundiy 62 The *platc-laps, ribbands, 
stnnprs, and deck-beams vp^zhncycl. But, (ed 2) IX 
67«/i ihe highlisses, or lisu, are a number of long 
threaj», with plauiies, or *plate-leads, at the bottom 1797 

1 (1857) xxxvn is 

block lock., *plate.locks, clykett-toclo. >485 Rec SI 
ai Hill 29 Xher is, for the postern gate, a plate locke 
with a bolte, yryn, & ij keyes. Also v plate lockes with v 
w ^ Ser. XI 313/2 Plate lock is 

still the ^ade term in Wolverhampton and elsewhere for a 
stock lock, i, e,, a lock of which the outer case is wo^, 
usually oak. 1789 Nicholson m Phil, Tram LXXIX 269 
Plate machines do not collect more electricity than 
cylinders v— 


Tr 


do with half the rubbed surface 1849 Noad 
fectricztyisd 3) 83 Five turns of a two feet plate matfoine 
. .were sufficient to produce a bubble of gas on the negative 
Z, L. White in IVesttn Rev CXXVIll 862 
^ 11 ' became at once so popular with country 

S ublwhere that new features were from time to tune intro- 
- .Today one of these ‘plate-matter* manufacturing 
firms has branch offices and foundries in New York, Boston 
..Lhicago San Francisco .It furnishes matter for almost 


every department of a newspaper except editorial ai tides 
and local news x83x J Holland Man-^f Metal I 84 
The quantity of '“plate metal put into the furnace at once 
varies, according to circumstanceb x86i Fairbairn hon 90 
From the refinery the metal is run out into large moulds, 
and IS then broken up into what is technically distinguished 
as ‘plate metal’ X797 Encycl Bnt (ed 3) XII 126/1 lion 
mixed With arsenic , called nttsptckel by the Germans, 
and *plate mundic in Cornwall 1851 GKrcNWLLL Coal 
hade Terms No? thumb if Dttrh, 39 ^PlateNMs, used, in 
laying tiamway, to nail the plates to the sleepers 1894 
Noiifiumb Gloss, s v, A plate nail is driven thiough a 
hole m the plate, which is countersunk to receive the head 
of the nail 1875 Knight Diet Mech , * Plate 0/ wind, in 
the construction of oigan pipes, a thin aperture whence a 
sheet of air issuesj impinging upon the hp of the mouth and 
receiving a vibration which is imparted to the column of air 
in the pipe 1875 W, Cory Lett ^ Jinls (1897) 379 Do 
not Minton’s “plate-pamlers enjoy the same freedom of 
invention as middle-age stone carvers ? 1879 Print Trades 
Jrnl, XXIX, 6 Printed on supeifine *plate-paper 1^3 
Temple Ess frel Wks 1731 I iii In i66g, when the 
““Plate-pieces of Eight were raised three Pence in the Piece 
1883 Chambers's Encycl VII 585/1 A *plate-powder is . 
sometimes made by levigating quicksilver with twelve times 
Its weight of prepared chalk fete ] 1807-8 Syd Smith 

Plymley's Litt, v Wks 1859 11 , 153/2 Making a gallant 
defence behind hedge-rows, and tluough “plate-racks and 
hencoops 1862 C.P Three Cities t?sRussia\\ 140 

Furnished in the corners with towering plate-racks, holding 
a number of gold and silver dishes. X825 “Plate-rail, plate- 
railway [see sense 8] 1830 Ure Did, Arts 982 The rails 

[in a coal-mine] are called tiam-rails, or plate-ratls, con- 
sisting of a plate from 3 to 4 inches broad, with an edge at 
right angles to It of about two inches and a half high X900 
A Adderley in Speaker 29 Dec 349/1 Much of the land 
being nothing but '“plate rock x86x Raymond Mining 
Gloss , *Ptafe‘Shale, a hard argillaceous bed. 1599 A hi. 
tr. Gabelhouer's Bk Physiche 112/1 With a greate pajre of 
“platesheares cut the same of such a longitude as you desire 
to have it i86x Fairdairn Iron zi6 Before theintioduction 
of the plate shears, they were used to cut boiler plates. 1884 
Sat, Rev 14 June 770/2 The Spanish Government also 
might, sell a concession to mise the “plate ships sunk in 
Vigo Bay. X756 C. Lucas Ess IPatcrsll. 20 [It] slicks 
to the surface of “plate silver and tarnishes it. 1855 
Sirlet Brick iJ* Marble xii, 264 Tlie tracery commonly 
called “plate tracery only calls attention to the piercings 
here ana there in the large block of stone or mat hie 1875 
Farkcr Gloss Archit s.v Plate, Plate tiacery is 
that kind of solid tiacery which appears as if fointcd 
by piercing a flat suiface with ornamental patterns 1876 
Gwilt Archit 111 iii 958 The only tracery which can 
be properly executed in brick is in fact the simplest plate 
tracery 1825 J Nicholson Operai Mechanic 547 Uhe 
bars or plates of metal of which railways and “plate- ways 
are composed 1882 Society 28 Oct 8/2 Liverpool « is 
for constructing a special and novel form of a road called a 
* plateway along winch lorries and ordinary carts may he 
drawn m a string by a traction engine or by horses 1835 
Urb Phths, Manuf 275 The axis of the “plate- wheel lies 
m a curvilinear slot. 1864 W S B McLaren Spinning 
(ed 2) 1 19 "iije bottom cone is in gear with the main wlieel 
of the dilTerenLial motion called the ‘crown wheel or some- 
times the * plate wheel 1670 C anterb. Mat riage Licences 

(MS ), Samuel Kannon, civitatis Cant', “plateworker. 1773 
in Reliquary Jan 26 An Account of the Number of Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths, and Platewoikers, within the 1 own 
of Newcastle upon-Tyue 1906 A iketiseum 20 Jan, 70/3 1 he 
Wire- workers, who were closely associated, if not indeed 
identical, with the Plate* workers, appear to have remained - . 
a branch of the GirdJers’ Company at least as late as. .1685. 

Plate (pl^*t), V, ff. Plate sb,, or (?)a. OF. 
plater to plate (Godef). 

Late OE, had app. a vb. plaiiofi to make into thin plates 
(cf sense 3), evidenced by the vbl sh, plaiung and pa pplc. 
aplaied (gold) beaten into thin plate, derived from late L 
or early med L,ptalum (sc aurum) gold in thin plate, but 
this has app no histontal connexion with plated 111 Chaucer 
a 1000 Aldhelm Gloss (Napier) 450 Obrizum, aplaiad 
Ibid, 2h8 Obiizo, aplatedum Ibid 3534 Obrizum, .2. 
aui-um optimt colons, smaelc gold, platmn <cxooo Ags 
Gloss, in Wr -Wlilcker 196/24 Brateolis, lamiuts, platungum.] 

1 irans. To cover or overlay with plates oi 
metal, for ornament, protection, or btreiigth; m 
late use, to cover (ships, locomotives, etc.) with 
armour-plates. 

C1384 Chaucer H Fame 111 255 Floie and roof and alle 
Was plated half a foote thikke Of gold 1533 Acc Lei 
High 7 leas Scott VI. 8x Ane harnes douhlatTplatrt upoun 
the gardeis. 1622 Mabbl tr. Aleman's Guzman itAlf 
(1623) 60 1. be Rivers plated with silver stieames may much 
cheeie and glad thy heart 1776 G Semple Building in 
Heater Ihey are to be dovetailed and plaited with half 
flat Bar-irou. 1662 W. H. Russlil in Times 27 Mar., 
I^ddlewheel merchant steamers which have been pkitecl 
1889 Henty IkithLeetn Virginia (1890) 128 The Merri- 
fftac, a steamer which the Confederates had plated with 
railway iron. 

2 To cover with a thin coating or film of metal, 
esp, to cover articles made of the baser metals 
with gold or silver; also iron with tin. Also^^. 

T. Brown Sat Quack Wks 1730 1 63 The beast 
was thinly plated with the man. 1706 Pm clips, To Plate, 
m cover with a ihm Plate of Gold, or Silver , as To Plate 
Brass Money 1760 H. Walpole Let, to G Montagu 1 Sept,, 
One man there [at ShelReld] has discovered the art of plaung 
copper with silver 1839 Ure Did, Arts 999 In plating 
copp» wire, the silver is first formed into a tubular shape. 
tByg Froude Caesar x 111 The oars of the galleys of their 
Lbimcaneers'] commanders were plated with Mlver 
D with m, upon, and construction reversed. 

*790 Keir m Bhil, ^ Trans, LXXX 367 Among the 
manufactures at Bimungham, that of making vessels of 
silver plated on cop^ is a veiy considerable one. 1878 
Gladsto^ Prim, Homer 134 Wc arc told of the rale 
artificer, instructed by Hephaistos and Athenh, who plated 
gold upon Silver, and so produced beautiful worl^ 



PI.ATEASM. 


PLATER. 


3 To make oi beat (metal) into plates. rare''“^, 
*706 Phillips, Plaie^ to bring any Metal into Plates 01 
thm Pieces 1755 m Johnson, and 111 mod Diets, 

A To make a sleteotype or electrotype plate of 
(type) for printing Cf Plate sh 6 c 
Mod Page 227 has been plated and the type distiibuted. 

6 To shoe (a horse) with plates (Plate 9) 
1674 R-utlmtdhliiii, (iQos) IV S51 Fi-ancis Smith’s chaiges 
at Lemon, for plateing Robin, 15 *755 J SuEBBE^Rr 
(1769) 11 440 We shall accurately search into the true 
manner of plating horses, and of jockying, at these celebrated 
places. 1840-70 Blaine Encycl Rm ts led 3) § 1237 
Plate such horses as may have good sound feet the evening 
prior to their running 

Plate, obs form of Plat sb ^ a ^ and v 
tPla'teaSJn. Obs, [ad. Gr. TT\arciaaii-Q$ 
(Qumtil.) a broad Doric pronimcialion, f ttAo- 
to pronounce bioaclly, f TtXarHa^ fern of 
TT^arus broad ] (See qiiots ) 

1656 Blounp Glossop , riahasmy a fault in speech, when 
it IS ovci -broad and full 5678 Piiillii's (cd PlaUasiUy 
(Greek) a broad speaking, a pionouncing words in an over- 
Dioad tone, xw Art 0} Speahi}i§ mPithlich- 62 Per«ions 
. affected with another vice, winch the Greek Rlieton- 
cians call Plateasm. That is to say, a Broad way of Speak- 
ing, with the mouth wide open [17^ Lhamukrs C>c/. 6 , 

pTa/iosmoi, a word used by ninny authors to expiess a 
fault in pronunciation, owing to a porbon's opening his 
iiioutU loo wide, and thence speaking indistinctly ] 

Plateau (plai^u‘)» I’l* plateaux, -eaus (-<?«2). 
[a. F. plateattx^Qi)^, ^latd (i2lh c ) flat piece of 
metal, wood} etc., dim. of fila £ : see Plat a,'\ 

1 , Geog, An elevated tract of comparatively flat or 
level land ; a table-land. 

*79fi State Pajpeisixi Ann Reg. 262/2 The summits, //«- 
teaffA (flat tons of lulls), mountains, and other places i8oy 
/btd II A rj&Hig ground 01 ilattisli hill, which, m the miU- 
tary phraseology of the French, is called a puitean, 1830 
Lvcll Pi inc. GeoU I 37S On the chalk of Berkshire, exten- 
sive plateaus, six or seven miles wide, would again be 
formed. X834 Pringlf A/r. Sk. ix. 293 A sort of plateau or 
table land, rising abruptly from the plains . , in immcnhe 
butiie&ses of naked rock *880 Haucjiton Geog iv 
168 'fhe great Central tableland of Asia, culminating in the 
lofty plateau of Thibet 1898 Bullen Cruise of Cachalot 
91 The grassy plateau on winch the village atandb. 

b. transf. A level elevation in a sphygmographic 
tracing of the pulse; hence, the form of pulse 
which shows this 

1898 Allbvtfs Syst, Ikd V 470 In the systolic plateau 
two minor undulations of pressure aie seen find 934 Tins 
fuatuie of the pulse and its long plateau would set aside 
that extremely raie affection pulmonaiy stenosis. 

2 . a An ornamented tiay or dish for table- 
semce, b A decorative plaque, 

1791 Washinotoh Led Writ. 1892 XII 53 The plateaux 
which you had the goodness to procure for me arrived safe. 
X7^ Ld Colchester JDuxiy (x86i) I. 34 The middle of the 
table was filled with a painted plateau ornamented with 
F’rench white figures and vases of floweis 1800 in S/irst 
Pub. ynils. IV, rx An elegant platteau, and a silver epergne 
1B3X J. Holland Mannj. Metal 1. 136 The plateau suffi- 
ciently large to bold the entire tea equipage of a numeioiis 

{ larty x86x Tunes 6 June, The Giocers have secured a 
astitig record of their commercial adventures in the shape 
of a gorgeous silver plateau, comprising four massive pieces, 
each icpresenling a scene in the progress of a trading earn- 
van through the Desert, 

3 . transf, A style of woman’s hat with level top 
1900 Daily News 21 July 6/^ Merely a burnt straw plateau 
with a cluster of flowers under the raised brim at the left 
side. X90X Lady's Realm X. 650/1 Yet again have I seen 
the double plateau look perfectly charming in all black 

4 . allnb and Comb , as (in sense i) plateau atr, 
landy region^ stale, valley ; flalcau-basally -graivel, 
jblateaudike adj ; (in sense 3) plateazi hat, 
x8s6 Kane AfcL EaPI I xxv. 336 The surface of the 
plateau ice, the mer de-glace of the island 1803 Mary 
JJowirr P, BmnePs Greece I 1 7 The Acropolis ,is a rock, 
wJiicb, plateau like, rises directly fiom the plain. 1873 J, 
Gfikie Gt Ice Age (iBgi) 559 The deposition of the plateau- 
eiavels was succeeded by a long period of valley-erosion 
1897 Mary Kingsley W Africa 638 The great paik like 
plateau lands. ^ ^ ^ 

Plate-basket to -cutting: see Plate sb, 19, ao 
Plated (pl^‘’tcd), a [f. Plate sb, or + -icd.] 

1 . Overlaid, covered, 01 strengthened with aiflaie 
or plates of metal for ornament or defence; (of 
persons) wearing plate-armour ; (of ships, trains, 
etc.) piotccted by aimour-plate, 

1483 Cal/e, Angl 283/1 Plated {A Playted), souamaius 
xsgo SrLNShtt P Q i xi. 9 Like plated cote of ‘.tcele, so 
couched ncaie That nought mote perce. rtxeox Sullek 
JPoft/ues (1840) n, 516 Where he lieth buiied under a fair 
phted stone in the Chancel X67X Milton SamsoH 139 
Old Wan 101 s turn’d Thir plated backs^undei his heer, 
1760-71 H Brooke Pool 0/ Qual (1807) IV 117 Tlmy laid 
his remains in a plated coffin X870 Standard Dec , A 
plated locomotive went along the railway a*? far as that 
place to-day, 1874 Bom ell Arms ^ Arm, vit. 109. ^ 
b. iransf, of animals, etc, . Having a defensive 
covering of scales or bony plates. 

xifiz Pjiaer Mnetd viii Bbiij, Wt serpent skales beset. 
& fyne w‘ cold Were dragons drawen in wrethes, and 
pooiisbt pure m plated fold. 1837 M Donovan DomEcofu 
n. 67 The Pangolin .is a kind of ant cater, plated over 
with bright sharp scales, shaped like a muscle shell 

2 . Covered or overlaid with a thm film of gold 

or silver. ^ « 

x686 tr. ChardMs Trav. Persia 8 Pieces of Five Sous 
which were only Copper plated over. 179® ^ ult Advertiser 




2/2 A neat light gig, with plated harness. 1874 
\UiQKir6efCtttt,65 Plated woik will never stand the tear 
and wear of life like the genuine metal x88t Ai/tenmim 
17 Dec 822/3 The objects found consist of seveial plated 
{nus^r phueal] biass coins, mostly effaced 
b Ilavfng an oulei surface or nap of finei material 
than tlie body 

1846 McCulloch Acc B>ti Empire (1854) I 763 Plated 
hats Stuff ditto Silk ditto Wool felts t88a Blck 
Drapet^s Diet s v, A plated hat was one m which the 
body was of lamb’s-wool, and the plate, or nap, of musquash 
or neutria, and plated hosiery stockings had an outside 
face of silk upon a ground of cotton 
3 Consisting of, beaten or rolled into plates 
a 1674 Milton Hist Mosc v Wks 1851 VIII 516 Ar 
Cham of plated Gold about his Neck 179a Kcir m j 
Trans LXXX 367 Cutting out the rolled plated metal 
into pieces of the requited foims and sues 1796 ICirwan 
Elem Mtn (ed 2) 11 ig Fiagments [Shaty Alum] Trape- 
zoidal, or plated ^ 

Plate fleet, //tst, [f Plate sb 14.] The 
fleet which annually brought the produce of Uie 
American silver mines to Spam. 

1625 m Cft, ^ Tunes Chas I (1848) I 68 The rest of the 
fleet would stay awhile to watch the Plate fleet not yet 
come home 1663 Cowi ly Verses b^ev Occas , Adv ofPive 
Hours, As when oui Kings (Lords of the spacious Mam,) 
Take in just wais a rich Plate Fleet of Spain. 1763 W. 
Robluts Nat Hist Florida go Treasure out of the wreck, 
wheie the galloons, or plate fleet, were cast away 

Plateful (pl^ iml). [APlatej^ +-pul.] The 
qimnliLy (ij/* anything) with which a plate is filled 
1766 Alexander in Phil, TVans, LVII 67, 1 swallowed 
down a plate ful of the broth x8sa Hawtiioknf Blithedale 
Rom XVI, Let me have a plateful of that pork 1 
Plate-gauge, etc. : see Plate sb 20 
Plate-fiflass (pl^’tigla-s). [f. Plate sb, + 
Glabs sbj A fine quality of thick glass, cast in 
plates, used for mirrors, shop-windows, or in any 
position where an undistoited view, great strength, 
or the exclusion of sound, is desired Also att/ ib 
X727-4X Chambers Cyc/ s v It is from this adultera- 

tion that those threads and other defects in plate gloss 
arise 1766 Lmtick London IV 398 The other remarkable 
places .are a plate glasshouse, a bottle glasshouse. X795 
Genii Mag LXV. 11 961 Mr Haiman’s seat . liad a 
gieat number of plate glass, windows broke X807 T Thom- 
son Chevt. (ed. 3) II. 508 The plate glass is pomed melted 
upon a talile covered with a sheet of copper The plate, as 
cast, IS about an inch thick ; but it is ground down to the 


Plate-hat to -lap . see Plate sb 19, 20 
Plate-layer ai). ong. One who 

lays, keeps in order, and renews the plates (see 
Plate sb. 8) on a tramway or railway , hence, a 
man employed in fixing and keeping m order the 
rails, metals, or permanent way of a railway So 
Fia'te-laylng' 

1836 Newcastle Conrani 24 Dec i/i Advt , To Plate- 
layers and others. The Duectors of the Stanhope and Tyne 
Railroad Company wish to recuve Proposals for the Up- 
holding of their Road 1857 H Spenclr 111 IVestm Rev 
Apr. 48a Sundry new occupations, as those of dtivers, stokers, 
cleaners,, plate-layers, xSda Re^ Dinctoi s E Ltd, Rath/, 
Cout^ 27 Progress limited by the supply of sleepeis, the 
want of which has since arrested platelaymg 
Plate-lead, -leather, etc seePiATEJiJ 20 
Plateless (pl^ ties), a, [f Plate sb, -1- -less.] 
Without a plate or plates 
x874 T. Hardy Farf}, Madding Crowd! xv. 171 Break- 
fasting off bread and bacon eaten on the plateless system. 
Platelet (pl^Ulct). [See -Letj A small 01 
minute plate. Blood-plaleht, a minute colourless 
dibk-bhnped corpuscle which exists in large numbers 
m the blood of all mammalia j a blood-plate 
x8g< Syd Soe Lex , PlaieUiSy the same as blood- 

plat^ xtoS in Daily News 13 Aug 6/1 T-he armour of 
these strange animals consisted of either circular or many- 
sided plates, enciicled by a nni of smaller polygonal platelets 
X898 Allhutfs Syst Med V 400 A minute bpindle-shaped 
body, the bmmat oblast, not unlike a blood platelet 
plate-machine, etc see Plate sb, 20 
Pla te-ma-ker. [f. Plate sb + Maker ] 
f 1 A maker of plale-amionr. Obs rare, 

1397 Coram Rege RoU[?Zg%) 143 Johatmem le Platemaker. 

2 One who makes plates oi various kinds , e g. 

a manufacturer of photogiaphic plates. 

1889 Authon/s Photogr Bull, 11 182 A plale-maker 
issuing developing foiinul® for his plates 1905 Wesim 
Gaz. 21 Jan. 14/2 The plate-maker is constantly increasing 
the sensitiveness of his warts. , ^ ^ 

3 . One who casts or prepares platcb for engiaving 

or punting ^ , 

X904 Atheimmn 21 May 64SA We feel pleasure in con- 
gratulating .the publisher and the editors, and including 
the printers, plate-makers, and binders 

Flateman Cpl? tm&i). [f. Pi^e sb, + Man.] 

1. ? as PlATE-ITAKEB I. 

,43s Maldtn, Essex, Liber A If »7b, Johannes Wytte, 
Play teman, receptus est in hbertaiem *437 Maldon, Essexy 
Conrl-RoUs (Bundle 23. »o x’), Johannes Whitte, playte- 
man, quentur versus Johannem Vowle .skynner 

2 . A man who has the custody of silvei plate. 
x86x Tunes 8 July, Porter, or Plateman in a club, family, 

or commercial hotel, , » , , 

Pla'te-mork. [f. sb, + Mabk sb,^ 

1 . A name for tlie various marks legally impressed 


on gold and silver plate for the purpose of indicat- 
ing maker, degree of purity, hall or place of assay, 
dale, etc ; also called Hall-makk. 

These consist of (i) the maker’s initials or mark , (2) the 
maik of the particular assay office , (3) the assay-mark or 
sovereign’s mark, (4) a letter mdicaiing the dale Plate 
made between 17^ and 1890 also bore (5) the duty-mark, 
being ihe head of the reigning soveieign 

1838 SiMMONDs Diet Trade, Plate tnarhSy'^i^eusA marks 
stnniped on gold or silver plate 1883 Chambers' Encycl 
VXI sSsTherecan be no deception, if the public undeistand 
the plate marks 

2 . The impression left on the margin of an 
engraving by the pressure of the plate. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull 11. 62 If a plate mark is 
wanted it can be easily put on when the mat is partly diy 
by usin^ the edge of a blunt chisel shaped piece of hard 
wood, with a ruler as a guide 1903 Dmly Chon 28 Dec 
3/4 It has been alleged that the plate maik has been added 
to the prints subsequently. 

Hence Pla-te-marked a , having a plate-mark 

1902 JVesttn Gaz, 7 May 12/2 Portraits printed on 
handsome plate marked boards, with gold bevelled edges 

Plate-matter to -mendic ; see Plate sb, 20. 

Platen, platteu (?!» lai, - n), sb Forms 5 
plateyne, 0 -tyne, 6-9 plattin, 7 platame, 7-9 
platin, 8 platine, 7- platten, 8- platen. [ME. 
j^laleyne, a OF. platine (13-1 4th c.) flat piece, metal 
plate, also a popular alteration of paiene Patejt, 
from Its form; in mod.F a tabular portion of a 
machine, e.g of a printing-press; f . plat adj. ; see 
Plat a. and -inb 4 .] 

tl. A flat plate of metal for various purijoses. 

ri.irv P’nnr .mn dib/sri P tv h. Tnirc VO 


man that shall applye them all hote and very flamynge, 
XS97 Lowe Chintrg i (1634) 6 lo put a platten in the 
rooie of the mouth, which is needfull to those who. have 
the loofe of the mouth falling. 1702 W, J. Bmyn’s Voy 
Levant x 40 Some wear upon their Heads a Kaipak, or 
Fur Cap , others a large round Platine, after the Fashion of 
the Jewisli women 1813 J Thomson Led Iftflavi 273 
They heated led'hot their actual cauteries, of which some 
weie shaped like a button, others like an olive, and a third 
sort like a platin , they applied them red-hot to the orifices 
of the vessels as soon as the member was separated, 

1 2 . « Paten i (cf, etyniol.). Obs 

fX45o Lovelich Giatl xvii. 49 There lefte he up the 
plateyne anon That vppon this glorious vessel was don 
1607 R CfAREwJtr EUienne's IVoi id 0/ If^onders rSp Had 
Ills challice and plattm stolne by one which holpe him to say 
hlasse 1624 Darcie Btri/i of Heresies xvii, 71 llie I’riest 
must lift the vaile ouer the Cnalice, and release it fiom the 
Plataine, to represent the rent vaile .at Christs death 
3 , Printing. An non (foTmeily wooden) plate m 
a printing-press, which presses the paper against 
the inked type so as to secure an impression. 
Also applied to a similar part in othei machines. 

1504 R Asiilev tr. Lo^s le Roy 22 He znaketh the traine 
of the presse to loule till it come vnder the vice or spindle, 
vnto which the plattm is fastned. 1683 Moxon Mech 
Eaoc , Printnig w, ? 2 Brass Rules, ,if they be but a little 
too high,, will bear the Plattm off the Letters that stand 
near them 1706 Phillips, Platen or Platine, the Plate of 
a Printer's Press xngo Bystander isZ That part which is 
called the platen is found to be iiisuflicient to bung off an 
even impresMon 1824 J Johnson II xv 513 The 

face of the plattm must be perfectly level and smooth, 1873 
E. Spon Woikshop Receipts Ser i 310/1 Place the hoaid or 
side upon which the stamp is placed, upon the platen of the 
stamping press. 1894 Brit Jpil, Photogr. XLI. 48 F rom 
the plates breaking so frequently, we suspect that the platten 
of the press is not perfectly true, 

4 attnb, and Comb,, as platen-cord, one of the 
cords by which the platen was suspended fiom the 
hose, m old presses, platen-gauge: see quoL 
(also called lay-gange) ; platen-machine, platen 
printing-machine, a press having a platen, as 
opposed to a rotary or cylinder-press; platen- 
pan, in old presses, a metal socket in which the 
toe of the spindle woiks ; platen-plate, a square 
iron plate let into tlie upper side of the platen, 
in tlie centre of which the platen-pan was fixed. 

1683 Moxon A/ifc/i. E.\ei c , Pf mtingn. r 14 *f 
Cords are too loose 1878 Hallbck in Set, Amer XXXIX 
338/1 A New* ^Platen Gauge , applied to the platen of a 
punting press for holding and guiding the paper tbat is 
printed upon 1888 Jaloiu Printed s Voc iox Platen 
inachifte, punting machines which have a flat impression, not 
a cylindrical one, 1683 Moxon Mech, Bde^,, PriutMg xi, 
T 18 Into this square Frame is fitted the Stud of the *PlatUn 
Pan 1824 J Johnson Tvpogf, II. 513 To receive the 
stud of tire circular brass plaliin pan 1683 Moxon Jt/ech 
E,veu , Puntvigva, r 18 In the middle of the nppei bide 
[of the Platen] IS let m.. an Iron Plate called the *Flatt»n 
Plate 1873 CuRWEN Hist Boehsetieis 468 In 1867 he 
introduced a *platlen printing machine. 

Platen, obs f. Flatten v j to flatten. 
Plate-pamter to -powder ; see Plate 19, 20. 
Plater (pl^’toi). [f. F^iATE v and sb + -ebI ] 
1 . One who coats or plates articles with a film 
of metal, usually of silver or gold ; often in comb., 
as electiV’plater, tirt-plaier, 

X777 Birmingham Dtrecioiy 5 Bewhouse, Thomas, Plater. 
17A W. Hutton Autohwg, App E 132 A buckle-plater 
suS 0 and M for a guinea. 1830 N S Wheaton Jrnl, 404, 
I went to the plateis> where every fapeciei, of stiver and 
plated ware is produced 1884 Brit, Aim ^ Comp 123 
A working-man employed aj* a silver plater. 
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2 . A man engaged in ihe maniifachtre or applica- 
tion of metal plates, esp in iron shipbuilding. 

xM4 Daify tJ, II Au&,Upon Shoebiiiyiiess..tliegunneis 
and the armour platers have pitched their camp* 1809 bm 
E J Reed Shtplntild x. 194 The fitting, marlcing, and 
fixing of the outi»ide plating are performed by a party of 
woikmen known as platers 189a Lahottr Commi^sioti 
(lloss , PlaUrSi skilled mechanics who mark, shear, loU, 
flange, bend, shape, punch , set, fit, and fix in place the 
steel plates &c., for the outside and inside and baU of a 
ship, or for boilers and bridges 
3 fforse-ractng A horse that competes chiefly 
in plate or prize races (see PXiATE sb 17)5 fin inferior 
1 ace-horse. AIso^/^ 

1859 Levfr Deeamporl Dmm xxxi. 261 You might ha\e 
gue^sed, Master Grog, that she never could be a ‘ Plater 
1864 Admiral Rous in Edut Rev July 124 The form of 
the best race-liorse in 1750 is inferior to those of the 
commonest plater of the present day 1886 Sa.L Rev^ 6 Mar. 
327/2 A veteran selling-j^ater who has passed through some 
ten or a dozen stables. 

4 - A inachme for calendeiing paper; see quot 

x884KK]GHTi7/<r/ Mech Suppl a paper calendering 

machine, The paper is packed between smooth plates of 
zinc or copper, and passed between the rolls back and forth 
till the desired finivh is obtained 

Plater, obs. form of Platteb. 

Plate-raok see Plate 20. 
Plateresq,iie(pl 0 et 3 re‘sk),d: [ad Sp plateresco^ 
f platero a silversmith, goldsmith (f./Za/ti silver) 
+ -esco . see -esqde ] Resembling silver work 
applied to a rich grotesque style ot decoration, etc. 

1842-76 Gwilt Ardut § 599 Di^o de Rianno xn that 
year [1530] designed and executed . , the plateresque or 
renaissance saenstta mayor 1882 Harper s Mag LXV 
219 The expensively adorned plateresque Chapel, x886 Sat 
Rev, 24 Apr 585/t ‘ Vegetable forms ' are the chief charac- 
teristic of the superb Spanish plateresque embroideiies, m 
silver and gold thiead, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries 

Plate-rock to -silver ; see Plate sh, 20. 
t Fla'tery. Obs, rare, [f. Plate d + -ert.] 
The work of a Plater, plating. Hence fPla - 
terer Obs « Plater (sense i). 

1664 Pm^YS Dtary 8 Apr , What I have done in the con- 
tract with the platerer. laid, 9 Apr , From my being over- 
concerned with Stanes’s business of the platery of the navy 
Plate 'SsifosTXXL, a, Tchth [f. L platessa 
plaice + -PORM.] Resembling the plaice, or the 
genus Piaiessa, in form or structure. 

Platetrope (pise tritro«p) Anat, [f ^ Gr. 
irAdror, irAorr- breadth, width -I- rpoiroj turning] 
(See quot ) 

1882 Wilder & Gage Am'om Techno! 32 Two similar 
organs, one upon each side, 'ire lateral in position, and called 
paired oigans Each such paiied organ may be called the 
plafeiropeot tlizolhisCiOTVislateralhomologueiOx they&/ 4 ?zi/ 
0/ the opposite side. 

Hence Platetxopy (plae t/|tmpi), bilateral sym- 
metry, 1890 in Cent Diet 

t Plate-vein. Obs, Also 7-9 plat-, 8 plait-. 
The cephalic vein in the horse 
i6p 7 (1658) 294 Let him [the horse] 

blouu on both sides abundantly in the plat veins, and then 
give him this drink 16x0 Markham Masierp, if. cxxvii 428 
They will also stop the blood, which is m the pnncipall 
veines, called the plat vemes 1730 Burdon Pocket Farrier 
(1735) 25 Then bleed him m the plait Vein 1831 Youatt 
Horse i8i vein, which comes from the insideof 

the aim, and runs upwards duecllym front of It towards the 
jugular, may be opened 1841 Encyd Bnt, (ed 7) XXI. 
632/1 Occasionally there is inflammation of the jugular from 
bleeding, and more rarely, of the plate and saphena vein. 
Plate- way, -work, etc see Plate sb, 19, 20. 

Platfond, obs. form of Plafond. 
tPlatfoot, a and adv. Sc Obs, [f. Plat 
a + Foot sb. So Du. flaivoet ^ ayant les pieds 
laiges’ (Plantiii), MHG blatevuoz, Ger plait- 
fuss,"] a. adj. Flat-footed, b. adv, Flat-footedly. 
In quotations, the name of a dance-Ume 
iMo Lyndesay Test Papyiigo 88 To leine hir language 
artificial I, To play platfute, and quhissill fute before a 1550 
Chnstts Ktrke Gr. 1 vi, Platfute he hobbit vp wiilh bendis, 
Foi Maid be maid lequeist 

Platform (plsetfpjm), sb. (a.) Forms* 6 
platte-, 6-7 platt-, 6- plat-, 6-7 •fo(ii)rm0, 
6- -form. In 6-8 often as two words, or hyphened 
i8. 6-7 plotform(e [a. F. plaieformc (in 1433 
platU fom ht, ‘FaL form’, ‘plane figure’, 
repiesentation on the flat, ground-plan, *a plot, 
inodell, or draught of a building \ also, the foun- 
dation Iheicof* (Cotgr.). see Plat <r, and Form 
sh. The & forms aiose from the running together 
of plat and plot , see Plat 3 ] 

I A plane surface, a plan on the fiat, 
t !• Geom, A plane figure (as a triangle, quadri- 
lateral, circle, etc.) j also, a plane surface, a plane, 
and, in wider sense, any surface. Ohs, 

1551 Rlcobde /’a/Ato 1 Defin , Of platte formes some be 
plain, and some be ci oked, and some pai the plame, and partite 
cioked Ibid,-^ In a dye (whiche is called a cubike bodie) by 
geometricians there aie vi sides, whiche aie vi. platte 
formes, and are the boundes of the dye Ibid n lutrod , 
Two light lines make no platte forme. 1574 Bourne 
Regiment foi Sea xviii (1577) 49 The most parte of the 
seamen make their account as though the earth were a plat- 
forme, 1674 J sake Artth (i6g6) 181 A Diametral Number 
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may have more parts then be apt for the Sides of the Plat- 
form or Rectangle Figure it represents, 

1 2 A plan or representation on the flat (^any 
stnictuie existing 01 projected), a ground-plan, 
a topographical plan, chait, map, a plan or 
draught to build by. Obs, 

[Kington Oliphant cites platform isi3“25 from State 
Papers, which may be in this sense or 4 ] 

15S1 Robinson More's Utop ii (1895) 131 They say that 
kyng Vtopus himself .appointed, and drew forth the platte 
fourine of the city 1579-80 Nobih Plutarch (1676) 456 
fl hey] were every one occupied about drawing the Platform 
of Sicilia 1639 Horn & Rob Gate Lang Uni, xlviii, 
§ 525 The master-builder, having first drawne out the 
plot, buildeth according to that draught (modell or plat- 
forme) with other woik-men helping him 1665 G. H avlus 
P, della ValUs Trav E, India 8 Captain Woodcock , 
sabew'd me a Clmt or Plat-form of the whole Streight of 
Ormuz, made by himself. 1763 Gray Let 15 Jan , I con- 
clude with a rude draught of the platform [ofYoik Cathedral] 
according to my idea, hut without any mensuration 1774 
Johnson Jciirtt N If ales 17 Aug, All the ivalls leniain, 
so that a complete platform, and elevations, not very 
imperfect, may be taken 

jS 1606 Holland Sueton. 14 He viewed, and considered 
the plotforme according to which he was about to build a 
Schoole oF swordfencers 

H. Figurative uses derived from sense 2 {plan) 
t 3 . A plan, design; something intended or 
taken as a pattern, a model. Obs 
1574 R Scot {title) A Peifite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie instructions for the making and 
mayntenaunce thereof 1575 Gascoigne Making of Verse 
Wks 1 IV, Many wryters when they haue layed the plat- 
foime of their muention, aieyetdrawen sometimes (by lyme) 
to forget It 1586 A Day Eng, Secretary^ i (1625) 1 To 
lay downe a platforme 01 method for writing of Epistles 
1693 J Edwards Author, 0 Test 105 This garden 
was the platform of those before mentioned, a 1703 Eurkitt 
On iV Y Luke xi i The Lord's prayer is a pattern and 

f ilatform, according to which all our prayers ought to he 
ramed 1775 Burke Corr (1844) II 3 You will naturally 
follow the platform of the London petition, and can be at 
no loss in the wording 1827 Hallam Const Htsi (1842) II. 
523 This noble design was not altogether completed accord- 
ing to the platfoim 

1591 R. Hichcock in Gan ardsAii JVamAiyh, Ample 
and fine drawne plots, goodly plotformes,needfull inuentions 
16x5 W Lawson Country jTousew Ga?d, {1626) 17 The 
Plot forme being laid, and the Plot appointed where you 
will plant eueiy Set in your Orchard 

fib. A written outline or sketch; a scheme; 
a description Obs, 

1596 Spenser State hel, Wks (Globe) 633/1 Ane affecta- 
tion of Irish captaynrye, which m this plattforine I endevour 
specially to beate downe 1647 Trapp Comm Rom il 19 A 
platform of wholsome words, a systeme, a method artificially 
moulded, such as Tutours and Professours of Arts and 
Sciences have, and do lead over again and again to their 
Auditours. z68o N. Les Csesar Borgia i i, Thui, have 
I drawn the platform of their Fates 17x6 M Davies 
A then Bnt, 111 Dissert, Physich 56 The solid Platforms 
of the Astrological and Hydiological Branches of Physick 
shall be set down next 1727 J. Asgill Meiamo^h, Man 1 
i4t The two Records in the Thessalontans and Coiinthians, 
left us as a Platform of the first Resurrection. 
t 4 . a. A plan of action; a scheme, design, 
device. Obs, 

1550 Gardiner Let to Ld, Protector in Foxe^. St M, (1583) 
1342/1 If my Lord of S Dauides, or such others haue theyr 
head combred with any new platforme 1577-87 Holinsiied 
Cliroih 1 132/2 His destruction in tended byqueene Quendied, 
hii platforme of the practise to kill him . 1649 Blithe 
Eng Improv Impr, (1653) 64 A good method, or plat-form 
to advance each mans labour to the best furtherance of 
a work 1686 F Spence tr Vartllas' Ho Mediets 137 
Those who had drawn up the platform of the Pazzi’s con- 
spiracy 18x5 J. Adams IVks (1856) X 140 A magnificent 
confederation, association, platform, or conspiracy, call it 
what you will, of three great personages to separate all 
South America from Spain 

p. Tax6co Grim the Collier m Hazl DodsleyV\M, 4*3 
A sudden plotforin comes into my mind, And this U is. 

b. Spec, A plan or draught of church govern- 
ment and discipline; a scheme of principles or 
doctrines, made by or on behalf of a religious 
paity, church, or sect. Now rare, 

X573 Cartwright Repl Atmo JV/nigi/t 13 A true and 
pel feet patern or platfoime of leforming the church. 
c 1589 Theses Martinianse 8 That the platforme of gouem- 
inent by Pastors, Doctors, Elders, and Deacons was not 
deinsed by man, out by oiu Sauiour Chiist bimselfe, X644 
iPitld) The Platforme of the Pieshytenan Government 
with the Forme of Church Worship, &c Published by 
Authority 1674 H ickman Hist, Quuiqua) t (ed . 2) 93 How 
it can be proved, that , . the Bmgick Churches did first 
emhiace Religion according to the Lutheran, and not the 
Calviniaii platform? ^1732 ArirRouRy im/r. (1737) IV. 
24 They imposed the platform of their doctrine .as divine. 
1759 Robertson Hist Scot in Wks 1813 I 194 The first 
book of discipline contains the model or platform of the 
intended policy. 1835 Halidukton Ser i 47 Under 

what Church platform ? a i88x Stanley in A Elliot State ^ 
the Church (1882) 26 No existing Church can find any 
pattern or platform of its government in those eaily days 
i88a J. H Blunt Ref Ch Eng, II. 406 Nothing m the 
Church could be ‘pure’, in their estimation, unless it con- 
formed itself to the Genevan * platform’, 

f o. A plan or scheme of government or adminis- 
tration; a plan of political action, Obs, (Cf 9 b.) 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann xm i (1622) 179 Then ho 
[N ero] laid downe a platforme of his future regiment x 6 xo 
Healey Si, Aug Citte of God in xvi (1620) 12a 'Thi-, was 
the yeare wherein Rome deuised her platforme of new gouem- 
ment 1625 in Debaies tn Ho, Comm, 6 Aug (Camden) 
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App. 140 Sir Robert Philips commended the platforme of 
Sir Nathaniel Rich, and sayd that wee were beholding 
unto him for shewing us the way X757 Burke Abrtdgm, 
Eng, Hist Wk& (1812) BA violent and ill considered attempt 
was made, unjustly, to establish the platforms of the Govern- 
ment 

III. The surface or area on which anything 
stands ; esp. a raised level surface, 
t6. Theaiea occupied by any structure; the site 
of a group of buildings, a fort, camp, etc Obs, 

1598HAKLOYI V(^ I 436 With your instrument, for tiying 
of distances, obserue the platforme of the place 1664 
Evelyn tr Freart's Arclnt etc 12a The Aieaor Floor, by 
Artists often called tliePJan or Plat foi me 1671 S Partridge 
Double Scale Pi opoiiton 37 If the platfoim weie a piece of 
land, 30 perches bioad, and 183 perches long 1726 Leoni 
Alberti's Archil I. 2/1 Under the Title of Platform, we 
include all those Spaces of the Buildings, which in walking 
we tread upon with our Feet. X739 Cibber Apol (1756) 1 . 
301 The area 01 platform of the old stage projected about 
four foot forwarder in a semi oval figure. 1796 H Hunter 
tx,St,’Pierre'sSiud Hat (1799) III 70 , 1 was sitting by the 
platform of these cottages, and contemplating their luins 
b. fig The ground, foundation, or basis of an 
action, event, calculation, condition, etc. Now rare, 
1625 Gonsalmds Sp Inqws, To Rdr , Which is so farre off 
from any figutatxue speecli, as it is knowne to be the very 
Platforme and foundation of all these broyles and trouliles 
1698 Fryer Acc E India ^ P, 12 All the Seasons of the 
Year being undergone , we may begin to calculate our 
Ephemeris afresh, and as a fit Platform, Eastei Holy-dajs 
bring with them such Weather as is essential to Cluistide 
[at the Cape] 1724 tr PlmfsEpist I Life 18 Probably the 
first Platform of his future Industry and Application was 
laid in an habitual Care to oblige [hh uncle] 1829 Southey 
Sir r More II. 174 A new government has been constituted 
in a new country, and conseqiiently upon a different plat- 
form. 1832 Niles’ Register! Sept, XLIII 1/2 Fifteen per 
cent being tlie ‘platform ' on which certain inieiests would 
agree to protect the national industry PI 

o fig. The platfoim^ or more fully the eqtial 
dtmdmd platfoiDi^ in the Free and United Free 
Churches of bcolland, the posiUon or general level 
of churches drawing an equal dividend from the 
Sustentation Fund, as opposed to embryo or merely 
mission churches not yet ‘ on the platform *. 

x862 Proc of Free Ch, Scot 168 Charges formed out of 
Home Mission efforts and not yet admitted on the equal 
dividend platform, 

d. fig A plane or level faction, thought, etc. 
1870 Emerson Soc, ^ Solti , Clubs Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 95 
Conversation m society is found to be on a platform so low 
as to exclude science, the saint, and the poet. 1875 Helps 
Soc, Pjiess IX 129 The platform of thought upon which each 
eneiation finds itself placed. Is a platform of a very different 
ind from that of the preceding thirty years. 

6. A raised level surface or area, 
a. A level place constructed for mounting guns 
in a fort or battery^. 

X560 Whitehornc Old, Souldtours {is^i) 18 b, That which 
shall haue eitlier caualiers or platformes X57X Dicges 
Pantom 1. xxx 1 iv,.Suche as shall haue committed to their 
chaige any platfourme with ordinaunce, x6o2 Siiaks Haw, 

I 11 252 Fate ye well . Vpon the Platforme twixt eleuen 
and twelue, He visit you 1704 J, Harris Lex Techn, I, 
Platforniy in Fortification, is a Place prepared on the 
Rampaits for the laising of a Battery of Cannon , or it is 
the whole Piece of Foitification laised in a re entring Angle 
18x4 Wellington in Gurw. Deep XI 564 To construct the 
battery, with its traverses, platform and magazines in one 
night, 1827 Roberts Vc^, Centr Awei, 179 Twelve pieces 
of Cannon .. mounted .. on a wooden platfoim of great 
thickness 

A IS7S Gascoigne Noble Art Venerie Wks, 1870 II. 304 
Patterns . . Of Plotforme<i, Loopet., and Casamats, deui&de 
by warlike men 1626 Capt Smith Accid Yng. Seamen 33 
If she [a piece] be well mounted, vpon a leucll plot-forme. 

fb An open walk or terrace on the top of 
a building or on a wall Obs, 

X580-X Reg Prnfy Council Scot. Ill 364 The haiU tymmer 
of the bak platforme and bartesing 1687 A Lovell tr, 
Thevenoi’s Trav 11. X42 A great wall of blackish stones 
four Foot thick, which supports a large Platform or Terrass 
x^x T H[ale] Acc, Nciu Invent 107 Lead which was first 
laid on about twelve Years since upon two Platforms at my 
House there. 1704 J Harris Techn 1 ^ Platfoim fm 
Architecture, is a kind of Terrass Walk, or even Floor 
on the Top of the Building; from whence we may take a 
fair Prospect of the adjacent Gardens or Fields 

c A natural or arUlioal terrace, a flat elevated 
piece of ground, a table-land, a plateau, 
x8x3 Scott Trier m iii xiv, The brave De Vaux Began to 
scale these magic rocks. And soon a platform won. 1832 
Lycll Prtnc, Geol H 40 The great platform [in Mexico} 
which IS the scene of sport is at an elevation of about nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea 1838 Murray’s 
II and bL N Germ, 351 The Brockenhaus is the name of the 
inn on the platform of bare rock which forms the summit of 
the Brocken, x86o Tyndall Gtac, 11 x, 284 The station 
chosen .was on imassy platform. 1862 Stanley ym Ch 
(1877) I 'I 120 The loftier and still loftier regions of the 
mountain platform 1865 J Fercusson Hist Archtt I. r. 

II IV 172 The buildings we., findontheplatformatPersepoUs, 

1 7 . A division of the orlop of a man-of-war, 
between the cock-pit and the main-mast. Obs, 

1667 Doiui, Gas, No 159/4 The Lieutenant succeeding in 
the command, was about half an houre after wounded m 
both legE, and carried down to the Platforme 1704 J 
Harris Zex, Techn I, Platform, or Orlop, in a Man of 
War, IS a Place on the Lower Deck of her, abaft the Main * 
Mast, and round about the Main Capstan, where, in the 
Time of Service, Provision is to take care of the Wounded 
Mw , ’tis between the Mam Mast and the Cock -pit. 1727- 
4x Chambers Cycl, s, y. Ship^ Plate, The Platform or Orlop. 
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PLATIR-A, 


8. A raised level surface formed with planks, 
boards, or the hke, 

a. generally as used for standing, sitting, 
walking, for seeing or being seen, or for any pur- 
pose for which such an anangement is useful. 

In a glass-furnace, the bench on which the potsaie placed 
Dtci, Mech 1875) Feeding plat/o} ftiiia Ptscicitl- 
inrsy a platfoim fixed m a tiout-pond, a few inches from the 
bottom, on which food is tlirown for the fish 
17*7 A Hamilion New Acc, E Ind II In 255 The 
Xeytocks Chair was laised on a plat Form of Beals, with 
thiee Slops of Ascent vfinAmi Reg aiS/a {Coronaimi 0/ 
Geo ///) A platform was erected from the upper end of 
Westminster Hall to the west door of the abbey. 7777 W. 
Dalrymfli; 7 rtm, Sp <5 Port ix, At night we were provided 
with clean beds and platforms, X79a A Yoong Trav 
France 194 Cross the Po by a most commodious ferry 5 a 
plalfo) m on two boats. i8*o A nn, Rc^ ii. 1372/2 It resembles 
the platforms used on land foi weighing waggons, x8a6 
Hone Everv^Day JSh X 1182 Theic were fiAcen hundred 
variegated illiimination-lamps disposed over various paits of 
this platform fin fiont pf a tlicatre al a fair] 1827 Null 
Advertiser 14 Dec. 4/x In this order they went over the 
temporaiy Bridge and passed down an inclined platfoi m . . 
to Uie bottom of ihe South or « Humber Dock Fit xSgx 
Fraser's Mag IV 374 The Queen., advanced m procession 
to the platform Lon which the coronation ceremony was to 
take place]. x8d4 Lowell Fireside Trav. 153 He laid the 
bags upon a platform of alderst which he bent down. 

D. A horizontal stage or piece of Hooring resting 
on wheels, as in a railway carnage, truck, or 
Iram car ; in the colonies ami U. S. esp. the open 
portion of the floor at the end of a railway cai. 

183a Ferny Mag. I 27s Fixed on a moveable platform, 
having four wheels i these wheels move along an iron railway 
which IS Itself fiNed on another platform 1846 Null ^ 
Lincoln EaiAo Bill 11 Conveyed on a truck or platform. 
xSga Stevenson Across ihe Plains 34 The platform of the 
car x8o6 Daily News xo Nov a/x (Lord Mayor's Show) 
Upon the platform on-wheels officially billed as * England 
and her Heroes' were men,, representing the uniforms of 
the Bu/Ts at the beginning of the century,, the Black Watch, 
..and a couple of antique Jack Tars 1903 Wesim. Gae 
4 Mar. x2/x A passenger warned not to ride on the platform 
of a car which was speeding at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

O, A raised walk or floor along the side of the 
line at a railway station, for convenience in entering 
and alighting from the trains. (See also quol. 1900 ) 
1838 F. W. Simms Pnhlic TVles. Gt. BnU a On the oppo- 
site side an arrival stage or platform is erected. X846 
Fraser's Mag XXXIV 522 The platform of an extensive 
railway station 1878 F S Williams Midi Eat/m 216 
The Citadel Station, in i860 consisted of a single platfoim 
for both up and down trains. 1900 Engineering Mag XIX 
^3 The movable platform, or traveling sidewalk [at the 
French Exposition]. Ibid , In laige machine works .. time 
now lost in passing from one part to another might be saved 
by a travetlmg platform. Mod. Subway to platforms x, 
2, 3, and 4. 

9 . spec. A temporary (or sometimes permanent) 
piece of raised floonng in a hall, or m the open 
air, from which a speaker addresses his audience, 
and on which the promoters of a meeting sit ; hence, 
iransf. or allusively, in reference to public speak- 
ing or discussion on a platform, Die making of 
political or other speeches, platform oratory; also, 
the body of supporters who appear on a platform, 
as 'an mfluentiar or 'representative platform \ 

c 1820 [Said to have been in use] 1836 NhU Observer 
July, Ample arrangements had been made on the ground 
by the erection of hustings for the spectators and a 
platfoim for the speakers. X840 Niles' Register 7 Mar. 
LVIIX. 4/3 On the platform above the officers of the con- 
vention a beautiful transparency had been placed, repre- 
senting general Harrison m uniform 18^ A Prfnticr 
Hist. Anil Corn Law League I. 12 On Thursday August 
2nd [1832] Mr. Loyd appeared on a platform on the Claren- 
don inn bowling green, xby W. Collins Dead Secret n. 1, 
He was quite incapable of finding his way to the platform of 
Exeter Halt. xS68 M Pattisok Academ Org 6 So much 
of It [the question] as could be brought upon the platform, 
was made into a party topic. 1874 Blackie SelJ-CulU 25 
To go to the pumit or platform with a thorough command 
of his subject. 1^5 H. N. Oxlniiam Short ^tud. Eili. <$■ 
Relig. X. 86 Foolish and erroneous.. notions are fostered by 
the periodical press, but thesame might be said of the pulpit 
and the platform x886 T. Biiigkt in 0 C. Brodnek Mem 
d- Impress. (1900) 2301 1 have quitted the platform, and no 
longer feel the warm interest which is required to make 
me speak. 1901 Daily C/iron, xx Dec 3/4 He lamented tlie 
growth of the platform H ignored the Press. His one 
concern was to be a capable official 
Jig (cf b ) 1864 Knight Passages Work Life II. vi. 124 
A cordial union of men of very different persuasions .« who 
have met upon a common platform. 

b, fig. A basis oa which persons unitedly take 
their stand and make their public appeal ; ^ec, in 
U.S politics, a public declaration of the principles 
and policy on which a political party proposes to 
stand; now esp. such a declaration issued by the 
representatives of the party assembled in convention 
to nominate candidates for an election. 

use was developed in U S between 1844 
and 1848; m early instances, as well as m the phrase ‘a 
plank of the platform ’ (cf Plank sb. 5), it is associated 
directly with the material platform on which persons meet 
and publicly speak (a sense known in U.S. from 1840). 
Although to some extent approachinjg senses xb, 4 c, 5 b, 
this in its origin had no direct connexion with these 
1844 Address Democr State Convent Virginia 3 Feb in 
Niles' Register LXV. 408/t These are our doctrines— this 
the broad platform on which we stand. Here is our confes- 
sion of fa^..ojd as the constitution— old as the days of 


I our fathers 1843 C Sumner in Mem, ^ Lett (1893) III 
I 104 S C Phillips and W. B Calhoun will labor to bring 
the Whig part^of Massachusetts to the antislavery plat- 
form. 1847 S.P Chase in Ann Rep Amer. Nisi Assoc 
for T902 II 123, 1 care nothing for names All I ask for is 
a platform and an issue. 1847 W Lumpkin Ibid for 1899 
II it^8 The passage of the Wilmot resolutions by Congress, 
I believe will enlarge the platform on which we stand. 
1848 N Y. Net aid 6 May 4/1 We hope that the coming 
convention will solemnly re-affirm our old pai ty posi tion, 
by adopting, as its platfoim of action, the general resolu- 
tions of 1844 Ibid t The whigs, whether on the Lexing- 
ton platform, or some other non-committal platfoim, will be 
and must be at once known and doomed as the paity 
that opposed thar conntiy X848 Loweil Biglom P 
vui. XS4 It gives^ a Paity Platfoim, tu, jest level with 
the mind Of all right-thinkin', honest folks thet mean to 
go It blind x8s3 Cobden 1793 ij- 1853 in 87 The advo- 
cates of peace have found m the peace congress movement 
a common platfoim, to use an Americanism, on which all 
men who desire to avert war . . may co operate x^a T 
Hughes hi T M. Ludlow N/st U S 370 The platform on 
which Abraham Lincoln came in X878 N Amur. Rev 
CXXVII X03 A Western Democial on a soft money plat- 
foim, 1883 Standard 28 Apr 5/4 The platfoim of the 
Convention [of the Irish Nationalists] occupies n column of 
small type in the papers. x888 Bryce Amer Comneiv 11 . in 
Ixx. S49 noiCy The nearest English parallel to an American 
' plaiforiTi ' is to be found in the addresses. . issued at a general 
election by the Pnme Minister.. and the leader of the Oppo- 
sition X89X [see Plank sh. 5], 

fB. adj Of flat form, flat. Obs. rarc’“\ 

1632 Litiigow Trav, v. 208 The tectures of her Houses 
being platforme 

C. aUrib and Co/ub., as platformfiramer, 
-lead, •’pavilion ; (sense 9) platform denunciation^ 
many oratory y speakeTy speaktngy woman \ plat- 
form-ridden adj. ; (sense 8 c) platform foreman^ 
inspector y offleialy track \ platform-bridge, in 
U.S. a gangway between the platforms of two 
railway-carnages; platform-car {U, iS*.), plat- 
form-carriage, a low foui-wheeled wagon or 
truck without sides, for transporting mortars and 
other heavy articles; platform-crane, a crane 
mounted on a railway-truck ; platfoxm-mud, 
GeoLy an elevated deposit of mud with level sur- 
face; platform-scale, a weighing-machine with 
a platform on which the object to be weighed is 
placed; platform-spring ‘ see Spbikg sb ; plat- 
form-wagon =s platform-carnage. 

1864 WrasTER, ^Platform car X900 Wesim Gas 23 Oct 
8/x An ordei for seveial steel platform cars of forty tons 
capacity 1830 Robertson Serm, Ser. in, 1. (1872) 7 ^Plat- 
form denunciations X897 Daily News 29 Dec 5/1 *PjaU 
form foreman al Euston Station 1901 Q, Rev July 55 
These bygone * platform -fiamers and headers of aevolts " 
*7®3 1 '* N. City C, Pwchaserxqo Sometimes *Platforra- 
lead is near f of on Inch thick 1903 Morlfy Gladstone 
HI X, V 433 ^Platfoim men united with pulpit men in 
swelling the whirlwind 1863 Lyell Anii^ Man xvi 336 
Deposits of ‘ ^platform mud as it has been termed in France, 
might be extensively foimed. 1879 Froudb Casar vi 55 
He had no turn for ♦platform oiatoiy 1903 Wesim Gae 
18 Mar. i/x An admirable ♦platform speakei. x866Brandc 
& CoxE Did, Set. etc. Il, 929 ^Platform Waggotty 111 
Artillery, a carriage on four wheels, fitted for the transport 
of guns, mortars, traversing platforms, or other heavy stores. 
1876 T. Hardy EfhelbeHa (X890) 276 These stai»e and ♦plat- 
form women have what they are pleased tocallBohemiatiism 
so thoroughly engrained with their natures that [etc ] xooz 
Westin. Gas. 24 Aug 8/i She is not a 'platform woman in 
the common acceptation of the phrase. 

Heuce (chiefly nonce-wds.) Fla'tformally acb , 
in the manner of a platform speaker ; Pla'tforsulsh 
a.y resembling that of a platform speaker; Fla*t- 
formlsm, the making of (political) platform 
speeches ; Fla'tformlst, a platform speaker ; 
Flatforml'stlc a , characteristic of or suitable to 
platform speaking ; PXa tformleBS a., lacking a 
platform; Pla'tforxny <7, ^ platformish. 

X870 Dickens E Drood xvu, ‘ The Commandments say^ no 
murder, sir * * proceeded Honeythunder ♦platformally pausing 
x89a Daily News 3 Feb. 6/6 A manner described as a trifle 
too ♦platformish for the House of Commona 1866 Viscr 
Strancford Selections (18^) II 323, I venture to think 
that the time for '‘platformism is past, even in this platform- 
iidden country. Ibid I 79 [A] true Liberal—as opposed to 
a technical or ♦platformistic Liberal. X692 Kipling in Times 
(weekly ed.) 25 Nov. 13/a The railway . a "platformless, 
regulationless necessity 1803 Dmly Tel 22 Mar, 3/3 Mr. 
Fowlei's speech in introducing the measure was . a trifle 
♦platformy in style 

Plaiifbrin, v. [f. Platform sb.] 

1 1 . trans. To plan, outline, sketch, draw up a 
scheme of. itt.an^fig, Obs. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett % Bonn xiv, Vertues all, and 
Honours all inflame Braue mmdes to platfourmej and 
redoubted handes To doe such deedes t^3 — Pierce's 
SuperlNVi. (Grosart) II t 86 Conceit, that buildeth Churches 
in the Ayer, and platformeth Disciplines without stayne, or 
spott, x6oa Fulbeckb snd Pt, Parall Dcd , To platforme 
a consummate and exemplnne Parallele or Tnnomion. 
1841 Milton Ch, Govt 1. 1. 29 Xo grant that church discipline 
IS platformed in the Bible. 

f 2 To furnish (a building) with a platform • 
see PiiATFORM 6 b. Ohs. 
j6x6 Aberdeen Reg*. (1848) II. 34* The said Thomas sail 
.. platforme and mack watterthicht the haul held of the 
hous with fyne aisler. 163a Lithgow Trav. viii 363 The 
houses., are all budded with mudde, and platformed on 
their tops. 1796 Morse Amer Geog. II 483 Houses, two 
stones high,pUitfonaed at the top for walking. 


8. To place on or as on a platfoim. 

1793 Smcaton Eehsione L, § 167 Eveiy course must not 
only be tried singly together upon the platform, but it 
must have the course next above it put upon it, and this 
amounted to the platfoi ming of cveiy course twice 1844 
Mr& Drowning To Flush xti, Platforming his chin On the 
palm left open. 1844 — Dt ama of Exile 602 Platfoimed m 
mid air 

4 . mfr. To speak on a platform. 

1839 Lincoln in Voice (N Y) ii June (iBg6) 4/1 The 
point of danger is the temptation in different localities to 
^platform' for something that will be populai just theje 
x892 H Jepiison Platform II, 343 On the x8th September 
two Conservative ex-Minislers 'platfoimed', 1897 iVesim 
Gae. 23 Apr. 2/1 She has nevci appeared on any plalfoim, 
in any cause— to ‘platform’ betrays, in a woman, a high 
stomach 

Hence Pla’tforming vbl. sb. 

*S94 CUarw] Huarh's Exavi Wits viii (1616) to 8 In 
platforming, and building, which belong to the imagination 
1640 T. Warmstry Addr to Pivo Houses in Stgks Ch 
Cominonw. Eng. 2 For the light and juit platforming of 
youi designs and undertakings, X793 [sec sense 3] 1892 

H Jepiison Plafjbtm 1 . 556 Its attendant meetings and 
Platformings. 

Pla’tformed, a [f Pl whouu sb, -i- -xd ^ ] 
Formed as a platfonn, Icvel-lopped ; elevated as* 
on a platform or plateau ; furnished with a platform. 

xfiga Lithgow Trav, vi 267 A platfoimd tockc, all 
couered with siluer. Ibid x. 498 The second soyle for 
pleasure, is the platformd Caise of Cowry. X883 American 
Vl 265 An engine and one platformed car. 

Pla tformer. [f. Platform v. + -m\] 
fl. One who designs or devises a 'platform*; 
a schemer, contriver, plotlei. Obs, 

XS92 G. Harvey Four Lett AVks (Grosart) I 223 The 
R-ingleaders of leaud Licentiousnes, are moie pestilent, then 
the Platformers of vaine Fantasticallity, 1593 Bilson Govt 
Christ's C/i Pref 2 It was a ridiculous ouersighl in oui 
new platformers, x6o6 G WIoodcockc] Live^ Emperors 
in Nisi Ivstine Lliv, These lesuites are the common 
platformers for the Romish Church to poison all the com 
monwealihs of Christendome. 

2 One who speaks on a public platform. 
xSoa H. Jepiison Platform II. p ix. Popular Platformers. 
Ibid, p.xi, Bright on the Chartist Platformers 
Plat-fizl, erron. tor plat full see Plat adv, 
Plathelminth ■ see Platyhelminth. 

Platic (plietik), a. Astral, [ad. late and 
mecl.L, plahcus (Firmicus, 4lh c.) bioad, general, 
ad. late Gr. irAaruArdy, -mbs broad, diffuse, f TrAart/y 
broad • see -lO.] Of an aspect : Not exact or 
within a degree, but within half the sum of the 
‘ orbs ^ of the two planets * opp. to Partilb 2. 
«z6a3 Fletcher Bioody Bio rv 11, Mars out of the self 
same house, (But another Sig^n) here by a Platique aspect 
Looks at the Hilege, 1792 Sibly Occult Sc. I. 144 By a 
platic aspect we are to undetsland two planets so posited, 
as to admit half tlie degrees of each of their own rays or 
orbs x8x9 WiLSOtt Diet AsUol sv FaunliariiieSy Uhere 
arc two kinds of approximalion in familiarities * partile and 
platic, 1896 J. M Manly m Harvard Studies V. xxa noUt 
Venus and Mars are in platic conjunction when less than 
SIX or eight degrees apart. 

Plence Pla. tloly adv , with a platic aspect. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ni 1 394, S among the rest, 
platiquely opposing h 

Platie (pl^ ti). Sc. [dim. of Plate sb. r see 
-IE.] A little plate, 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 223 Owre the wee bit cup an’ 
platie 

tPlatrlla. Obs. Also 7 -xllo, 8 -me(?). 
[a Sp plaiilla 'a sort of Silesia linen*; ?dim of 
plaia silver.] (See quot 1858.) 

(App the name m the Spanish colonies; cf. quot 1699.) 
x6^ Dammer Voy II ii 110 Thus far Ships come to 
bring goods, especially European Commoditieb , viz Broad 
cloth, Serges, .. Ghentins, Platilloes, Bntannias, HollandiU 
loes, Iron-work X740 Nisi, yamatca xm 336 The chief 
saleable Goods are , Silks, Platilloes, all Sortb of Iron-ware 
x8oo Null Advertiser 3 May 2/2, 124^ Plalilles, containing 
1364 ells, ^ 1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. PlatillaSy a white 
linen fabric made in Silesia for export to America 


Platin, platen, platina, alleged name of an 
alloy of copper and zinc : see quots. 

X790 W. Richardson Chew. Print. Met Arts 167 Platina, 
eight ounces of brass, and five ounces of spelter 1884 
C G. W Lock Worhshep Receipts Ser nr 16/a For button 
brass, an alloy of 8 paits of copper and 5 of zinc is com- 
monly used by the Birmingham makers, under the name of 
‘ platin 

r Investigation has shown that no alloy it, or has been 
within memory, known in Birmingham under this name, 
unless It was a workman's pronunciation of plating (metal) , 
the composition given is merely that of ordinary brass. 

Platin*- (plte till), combining form of Platindm 
before a vowel, in names of chemical compounds, 
os platinaminCy an amine of platinum, platin-- 
cunmomuniy a compound of platinum and ammo- 


nium; Platinjridium. 

X856 yt A. Miller Elm. Chew H. 1066 Salts of 
Platinamine. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chein (ed ti) 349 
Platinum tetrachloride absorbs four molecules of ammonia, 
forming platinammonium chloride 

Platinst (plaetina, platina). Now or 
Obs. [a Sp. platina (platPna) platinum, dim. 
from plaia silver ; see -INE^J The earlier name 
of Platinum. 

1730 Pkil Trans. XLVI 584 Several Papers concerning 
a new Semi-Metal, called Platina, 1754 Lewis ibid XLV 11 U 



PLATIWATB, 
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638 The ^substance brought into England under the name of 
platina appears a mixture of disbimilar particles. 1786 
Jefferson fKwV U859) I, 505 You have often beard of the 
metal, called pHtina, to be found only in South Amenc’i 
x8is J. Smith Panorama Sc ^ j4rf U 91 Platina is the 
heaviest body known to exist 1840 Ptnny Cycl X v III, 
230/2 Plaiina ot Piaimmn an important metal, 
article is* the only form used J 1865 Pall Mali G 

28 June 7 The prisoner denied that he liad ever stolen any 
platina, and said he was innocent of the charge 

b. atUib^ (usually Consisting or made of 
platinum) and Comb. 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Tnins. LXXXIV. 388 A small 
piece of purified white lac, in a platina spoon, 1819 Children 
Chetn Aual 37s Held in a pair of platina pincers, iSag 
J. Nicholson Opaat Mechanic 356 He determined to try 
to draw platina-wiie. 1883 i/ardwteh's Phoiog) Chew, 
(ed Taylor) 307 To have it [an enlargement! made on a 
more stable and permanent base than silver, hence carbon 
and platina printing find most favour for such a purpose, 

Platina see Platik. 

Platiiiate(pJas Ckem [f Platin-um 

+ -ATE"*- 1 c ] A salt derived from platmic oxide, 
in which platinum is tetravalent 
1858 Mavne Ex^os Lex , Platinaie^ term for a combina< 
tion in which platinic oxide plays the part of an aad x866 
Watts CJmn IV, 669 A compound of platimc chloride 
with platinate of calcium. 

Platinate (plm-tintrit), v. [f. Platin-um h 
-ATE a ] irans — Platinize 
1889 Phr/ee Mag Dec. 454 The plates were next plati- 
nated by a process given in Gore’s 'Electrometallurgy* 
under the name of ‘ Roseleur's Process ' Ilnd , To prepare 
the plates for platinating. 

fPlatiue* IVecevmg Obs. [a. F. ^laHne\ 
see Platen,] A plate-lead , see ^lot. i 797 - 

x688 R Holme Armoury iir xxi (Koxb) 2^2/1 The 
Platjnes are Lead of a halfe round forme, hung in strings 
(as pack thnd) which pass between two cross sticks, these 
strings goe to pullaces fix in the top castle and so to the 
l^radles and are called Lames vnder the workmans feet, 
so that by the riseing and falling of the Tradles, these play 
vp and down, xypy Encycl Bril (ed 3) XVI. 230/1 The 
plate leads, or platines, are fiat pieces of lead, of about six 
inches long, and three or four inches broad at the top, but 
round at the bottom j some use black slates instead of them ' 
their use is to pull down those hsses which the workman had 
raised by the treddle, after his foot is taken off. 

jPla^ng^ (pl^'tiq) , vhl. sb [f. Plate v -f -ing 3 ] 

1 . The action of the verb Plate in various senses 
a The malcing or application of metal plates 

xBux J Holland Manuf. Meial I 139 The operation of 
plating in the manufacture of spades and shovels ^1890 
W J Gordon Foundiy 67 When it comes to the plating— 
the ‘shell plating’^ as it is called— the hand hammer has 
still to be brought into play 

b. The process of coating with a thin adherent 
layer of precious metal. 

i8as J. Nicholson Operai Mechanic 723 Copper may 
likewise be plated by heating it, and burnishing leaf-silver 
^on It; so may non and brass This process is called 
Brench Plating 1869 Boutell Arms ^ Arm 11 (1874) 29 
The decorative processes of plating, gilding, and enamellufg. 

c See quot , and cf. Plated 2 b, 

1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf vi 197 A process termed 
* plating’ which consists in putting a coating of silk on a 
substratum .of cotton. 

d. The shoeing of a horse with plates or racing- 
shoes Also ailnb. 

X840-70 Blaine Eniycl Rur Sports § 1237 In the plating 
of race-horses, much caution is required in the selection of 
a proper smith Ibid. § 1238 Either of these varieties of 
plating shoes. 

e. Plate-racing* 

Daily Tel 7 Nov, 5/2 Frittering away its monw m 
minor and unseasonable plating 1875 ‘ Stonchengb ' Bnl 
Sports i\ I V. §1.429 xZ^Iausir Import ^ Dram PTevos 
21 Jan 511/1 Will they [young race-horses] descend to the 
depths . and after a career of plating turn up some day 
in a selling hurdle-race, winner to be sold for 50? 

2 . £om\ The result or product of this action 

a. An external layer or sheath of plates ; sheath- 
ing-plales collectively. 

X843 Carlvle Past «S- Pr 11 ni, St Edmund's Shrine 
glitters with a plating of wrought gold i8gi Kipling 
Lis^ht that Faded {1900) 277 The narrow-gauge aimoured 
tram , Two bogie tiucks lunning before the locomotive 
were completely covered in with plating 1803 Outing 
(U.S ) XXVI 381/1 There are five strakes of this plating 
from deck to garboard. 

b. The surface of precious metal with which 

copper, etc. is plated Also fig 

1833 T, Hooic Widow ^ Marquess vm, She dreaded that 
the appearance might be deceitful— if it were so, the plating 
was extremely thick. 1839 XIrb Diet Arts 998 Were it to 
remain a very little longer, the stiver would become alloyed 
with the copper, and the plating be thus completely spoiled. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind (1886) 61 The plating of Angh- 
ciMu rubs ofi*. 

3 . aitnb. and Comh,^ * occupied or used in 
platmg ' ; as plating hqtnd^ null, trade ; plating 
bar, a bar made from special pig-iron for making 
into plate-iron ; plating bath, a bath containing 
the metalhc solution in which articles lo be plated 
?ire immersed; plating hammer, {a) a heavy 
hammer for clinching, {b) a steam-hammer for 
working on armour-plate, etc. 

189a Daily Hews 13 June 2/7 There is a fair enquiry for 
■^plating bars. 1895 Westm. Gae. 24 Oct 5/2 Purchasing 
bar Sliver for the purpose of strengthening their ^plating 
bath. 1543 Richmond Wilts (Surtees) 43, ij nalypg hamers 


ii«* Item a linke hamer with a *pUtyng hamer, y' C1863 
G Govir vaCtre Sc I 22s/t A good ^plating liquid should 
contain one equivalent of cyanide of potassium. 1B77 
Raymond Statist. Mines ^ MtmngssB In 1750 Pailiament 
prohibited the erection in America of slitting, rolling, or 
*^ting mills, or steel furnaces, 

Flatiui- (ploe’tiiii), Chem,, combining form of 
Platinum, denoting compounds in which it has 
its higher valency (cf. Platinic). 

1887 A. M Brown Anmi Alkaloids 73 Chloride of plati- 
num gives with chlorohydrate of betaine a platinichloride 
in yellow crystals x8go Webster, Plaiimcnloitc. 
Flatinic (plat! mk), IX Chem [f, Platin-um 
+ -10. So F, plaitniqiie ] Applied to those com- 
pounds of platinum in which it c\ists in its higher 
degiee of valency, 1. e. as a tetrad; as plaiimc 
oxide, PtOa ; platinic chloride, PtCli, Opposed to 
Platjnous (Cf Feeiuc, and see -ic i b ) 

xSdz Parnell Cliein Anal (1843) 95 The conversion of the 
platinous oxide compounds into the platinic oxide 1866 
WATTS Did Chem IV 665 Plalinum forms two senes of 
compounds, the platinous compounds in which it is diatomic, 
e g. PtCls, PtO, etc , and the platinic compounds in which it 
IS tetratomic, c g PtCU, PtOa, etc Ibid 668 Tetrachloride 
of Platinum or l*latinic Chloride, Pt‘'Cli 
PlatiniferoHS (plmtmi feros) , a, [f. Platin-um 
+ -PEBOUS ] Beaung or yielding plalinum. 

1828-3* Webster s v,Platiniferoussand Diet, Nat Hid. 
x8S3 Th Ross Hmnholdi's Trazi III. xxxii 312 On its 
western slope lies the famous auriferous and pfatiniferous 
land 1896 Educ. News (Philad ) 23 Apr. 270 One bed of 
platinifeious lead ore is a mile long 

Platiniridiiim (pltetimndi^m). Mtn. [f 
Platin-um + Iridi um ] A native alloy of platinum 
and indium, occurring m small grains or cubes 
with truncated angles, of a white colour. 

1B68 Dana Mm (ed 5) 11 

Flatinite (plse’imoit). Chem [f Platin-um 
+ -ITE ^ 4 b 3 A salt derived from platinous oxide, 
in which platinum has its lower valency. 

1866 Watts Dirf Chem IV 671 Platinous Oxide.. when 
recently precipitated dissolves in potash and in soda, 
forming salts called platinites, which appear also to be 
formed when metallic platinum is heated with caustic alkalis. 
1878 Abney Phofogi (x88i) 157 A solution of 'chloro- 
platinite ’ of potassium 

Platinize (pise tmoiz), v. [f Platin-um + 
-iZE.] irans To coat with platinum. Hence 
Pla tinized ppl. a., Pla'tmiziug vhl. sb. ; also 
Flatiuiza tlou, the action or process of platinizing 
18*3 J Nicholson Operai Mechamc 721 Porcelain and 
other wares may be platinised, silvered, tinned, and bronzed 
184a Mech Mag* XXXVI 461 The platinized silver battery 
invented by Mr Smee 1878 Abney Photogr (1881) 138 
This toning may consist of gilding the silver image, plati- 
nising it, or substituting some other metal for it 
Platiuo- (plseHino), combining form of Pla- 
tinum; spec, m Chem denoting compounds in 
which It IS divalent (Watts Diet, Chem. IV, 665.) 

1873 Watts Fotunes' Chem (ed ix) 346 The acid tartrate 
and toe platmocblonde being among the least soluble X884 
Chamh yml i Mar. 14T/1 The platino barium cyanide, 
becomes highly luminous when inclosed in a tube and 
traversed by the electric current. 1899 Cagney tr. yakscKs 
Chn Diagn vii. (ed, 4) 298 For ferrocyanide of potassium, 
platinocyamde of potassium may be substituted 

PlatinodLe (plas'tm^ad). Electr [f. Platin-um 
+ Gr oSds path, as in anode, cathode, electrode, etc ] 
The negative plate or pole (cathode) of a voltaic cell 
(often consisting of platinum). 0pp. to Zincodb. 

1839 Noad Electnciiy (1849) 162 The phenomenon of the 
transfer of the charcoal from one electrode to the other . 
was abundantly apparent, taking place from the zincode 
(or positive pole) to the platinode (or negative pole) ^*865 
J Wylde in Ctre Sc, I 194 The pole or terminal, pro- 
ceeding from, and ending the wire of the copper or platina 
plate of a battery, has been termed the platinode, or anode. 
Platinoid (plseTinoid),fli andj^. [f Platin-um 
+ -oiD ] A. adj. Resembling platinum 
z8d4 in Webster x886 in Cassells Encycl Diet. 

B sb, [Cf metalloid.'] 

1 , Chem, Any metal of the class comprising plati- 
num and those commonly found in association 
with it and resembling it in several properties, 
VIZ. indium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, and 
ruthenium. Also called platinum metals. 

x 88* m Ogilvie. 

2 . Name for an alloy of nickel, zinc, copper, and 
tungsten, of a silvery white colour, and resembling 
platinum in non-liability to tarnish, etc. 

188s Engineering 3 July 17 Platinoid is practically Ger- 
man silver with from i to 2 per cent of tungsten in it 
*892 Pall Mall G 21 Mar 3/1 Very fine wires of ‘ pla- 
tinoid , or some other convenient alloy, 

Platiuo’SO-, combining form of mod L, pla- 
tinUsus Platinous. 

x^ Mayne Expos Lex , Plaiinoso , a prefix employed 
by Berzelius in compound teims 01 epithets of double salts 
Which result from the combination of a platinous salt with 
another metallic salt, as Platinoso-amnwmcus, etc. x8M 
Watts Die/ Client, IV, 667 A dark brown solution sup- 
by.Magnus to contain platmoso-platinic chloride. 

Platinotype (plsc tm^itsip) Photogr, [f 
Plating- + Type ] A process of photographic 
printing by which prints in platinum-black are 
produced, the paper being prepared by coating 
with a solution of chloro-platimte of potassium. 


PLATITUDE. 

K£PtCl4 (commonly called platinum chloride) and 
feme oxalate, and developed in a hot solution of 
potassic oxalate Also attnb 
x88o Times 5 Oct 6/6 There is now a Platinotype Com- 
pany, as there nas long been a Woodbury type and an Auto- 
type. i88x Atheneenm 18 June 817/3 The Earl of Rosse., 
presented to the Society photographic copies of the draw mgs 
made by the platinotype process. 1884 Pall Mall G sJDec 
2/2 A print in platinotype which will not fade, can be had. 
b, A print produced by this process 
Z884 Sat Rev 12 July 58/a Mr Keene’s illustrations a 
great many of which aie ‘ platinotypes ’ aie veiy good. 
189* Times 20 Oct 14/1 The 210 platinotypes constitute 
an exhibition of much beauty and interest. 

Platinous (ploe tinos) , a, Chem, [f Platin um 
+ -ous c.] Applied to those compounds of platinum 
in which It exists in its lower degree of valency, 
1. e. as a dyad. Opposed lo Platinic. 

X84* [see PiATiNic] 1838 Mayne Expos Lex , Berzelius 
terms Oxydtwi plaUmswn the first degiee of OMdalion of 
plaitnai Sulphur plaitnosm/i tlie fust degree of siilphiira- 
tion , Sales platinosi the combinations of platinous oxide 
with the oxacids x866 Watts Diet Chem, IV 667 
Dichloride of Platinum or Platinous Chloride, PtCh I but, 
671 Platinous Oxide is obtained as a hydrate, Pt "0 H2O or 
Pt^HgOa, by digesting platinous chloride in a warm solution 
of potash and washing the pi ecipitate. 1890 Abney Photogr . 
(ed, 6) 171 A platinous salt was mi sed with a foi ric oxalate. 
PlatiuuiXl (plse*tinym) [mocl.L., altered by 
Beigman (followed by Davy), from Platina, in con- 
formity with the names of other metals in -um ] 

1 . Asomewliat rare metal (at first named Platina) , 
of a white colour like silver but less bright, very 
heavy, ductile, and malleable, unafTected by all 
simple acids, and fusible only at an extremely liigh 
temperature; used chiefly in chemical and other 
scientific processes Chemical symbol Pt. 

x8xa Sm H Bavv Chem Philos 448 The ores of platinum 
are very rare , they have been found only m South America 
and in Spain Xhid 449 Platinum was first described as a 
peculiar metal by Dr, Lewis, m 1754, x8a7 N, Arnott 
Physics L 10 Platinum can be drawn into wire much finer 
than human hair 1832 Baddagf Econ Mam\f, Mv (ed 3) 
123 In Russia platinum has been emptied for com, X838 
J L Stephens Ticev. Russia 83/1 Tlic largest piece of 
platinum in existence, fi om the mines of DcmidofF, weighing 
10 pounds, IS here also [Hotel des Mines, St Petersburg]. 
1866 Watts Did* Chem IV, 663 The unallerabihty of 
platinum at high temperatures, and its power of resisting 
the action of most cbemical agents, render it extremely 
useful for the construction of crucibles, evaporating dishes, 
forceps for blowpipe experiments, etc. 

2 . attiib. a Made ot consisting of platinum* 
1840 Penny Cycl XVI Wx Heated jn a platinum spoon 

It [balsam of Peru] burns with a white smoke. X842 Parnell 
Chem. Anal .(1845) 330 Heated to redness in an open 
platinum crucible 1^9 Noad Electricity (ed 3) 22 The 
experiment was made with a platinum wire. i8go Cagney 
tr. yakscEs Chiu Dtagn, vi (ed 4) 206 A particle*. of the 
cultivation from agar is taken on a platinum point. 

b Of, related to, containing, or combined with 
platinum j as plalinum compounds, platinum ore, 
platinum salts ; with names of other metals, de- 
noting alloys, as plaiinum-tridtum, -steel \ also 
platinnm-blaok, a black powder resembling lam]> 
black, consisting of platinum in a finely-divided 
state; platinum-lamp, an incandescent lamp 
having the filament made of platinum ; platinum 
metals, name for the class of metals comprising 
platinum and certain others associated with it (see 
Platinoid B. i) ; platinum-zmo a., formed of 
plates alternately of platinum and zinc, as a 
voltaic cell. 

1834 J ScoFFERN in OrPs Circ Sc., Chem. 311 The sub- 
stance termed ''platinum black furni*^es the metal in a con- 
dition of still more minute division X878 Abney Photogr, 
157 The prints produced by this [platinum] process arc 
exceedingfy beautiful, and, as platinum black forms the 
image, they maybe considered as being far more permanent 
than a silver print. z866 Watts Did Chem. IV. 669 
All "platinum-compounds are reduced to spongy platinum 
m the inner flame [of the blowpipe] xgoz Bnt* Med yinl. 
No, 2095 Epit. Med. Lit, 3a The author lecommends electro- 
lysis with a "platinum-indium needle X865 Watts Did. 
(^m HI. 974 Ruthenium and osmium diflfer from the other 
;^I^inum metaL in the degree of their oxidisability. 1849 
D Campbell Aawjf. Chem. 7^7 Analysis of "plalinum ore, 
containing, besides platinum, ruthenium,, osmium, iri- 
mum, palladium,, rhodium, copper, and iron. x866 watts 
Diet Chem IV 671 From most "platinum-salts alkalis 
throw down basic double salts. 1875 Knight Did Mech., 
* Platinum steel, steel alloyed with part of platinum It 
15 said not to be quite so hard as stiver steel, but tougher* 
1878 Abney Photogr, (i88i) 157 Pictures may be obtained 
by means of "platinum tetrachloride, mercuric chloride, and 
l^tassium dichromate, &c;, though greater exposure with 
these is^ necessary. 1849 Noad Eledrictiy (ed. 3) 263 As 
copper IS a better conductor of Electricity than platinum, 
a copper-zinc circuit ought to be more efficacious than a 
"platmum-Finc circuit, which is contrary to fact. 

Platitude (plre'titi^d), [a. F. platitude (Diet 
Acad 1694), f, plat Plat a,, on analogy of lati- 
tude, altitude, etc, . see -tudb,] 

L Flatness, dtillness, insipidity, commonplace- 
ness (as a quality of speech or writing), 
x8ia Edtn. Rev, XIX, ^76 With all the brevity and plati- 
tude imginable x8z8 Rev XIX, 120 Such abundance 
ot platitude and Inanity. ax8^ Rossetti Dante h Cere. 
1.(187^ 12 A repartee., ivhich has all the profound plati- 
tude of mediaeval wit, 
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PLATOTSriST, 


2 A flat, dull, or commonplace remark or state- 
ment , csp, one uttered or wiitten witli an air of 
importance or solemnity. 

i8xs SiMOND G/ Ihit I 100 Sveiy species of im- 

probability and platitudes 1833 Sarah Austin Chitrac* 
Goethe II 212 note 36 A Philister may, I thmlc, be para- 
phrased a man of common places— a pompous dealer in 
identicalisms and platitudes x888 Bbyck Avier Coimnw 
II aIv tgi It IS one of those platitudes ^vluch arc constantly 
forq;otten 01 ignoied 

Platitu diuaJ, n; ra7e [Asiff L 

cf Latitudinal] = Platitudinous 
1883 J Con MAN in Mai^ V\\ 76 * Junius’ failed 

boLiuse It was a platiludinal play upon an unsavoury 
subject *900 Daily Ncivs 17 Oct 4/6 His remarks do not 
seem to ui wholly fiec Ijora a modem kmd of ‘ pHtitiidinal 
stodcc’, as he calls it, and we fear that ‘platitudinous' 
wonul, of the two, be moie couect. 

Platitiidmariau (pirn tunJdmco uaii), sO, and 
a [f as piec , after Latitodinaiiian ] 

A sb One who utters or deals in platitudes 
r8^ 'Jaii'^ XXII. S3t To cimosesucU showy plati- 
tiulinaiians as 'J’uppcr *876 Guo Krior Dau Jhr \sn, 
A politii d plalitudinauan as insensible as an ox to cveiy- 
thing he can't turn into political caniinl 1890 Coink Mag 
Dec, 580 A man of words rather tnnu of action, a platiUi- 
dinauan 

B. adj. Characterized by 2dalilude, addicted 
to the use of platitudes 

x8€G ionfemp Rev 1 iG|. Of all fonnfi of < ant and phii- 
tude, piobiUly the mosLuiucal and platiiudiiunan 1884 
C/11 Coimmu 23 Oct 20/3 All our colleges together 
iii'inufacluic only iiUiUudinnnati pulpitccis 
llciice Platltxidma xianisni 

XO87 A T Gordon in MiSi>ionn>y I let aid Sept -267 As 
much need to be on tlicir guard ag.iitisl pi ititudinananisni 
as aganisL latitudiumuuisin 1892 J 11 Alwh \\\ Acca/emy 
23 Jnn 84/j One of the mast tiicsumc of the minor faults to 
wliuh novelists aio liable is platitiidinaiianism 
Flatitudinize (plceUli27*dinoiz), v* [f. as 
prec •h-i/.J5] inti' To utter platitudes. Hence 
Platltuaixd 2 a*tioii (in quot as if ftom a tram 
sense ‘ to impart a character of idatUudc to ’) , 
Platltu dinlzer, Platltu'dinlsm 
1885 ^at Rev 7 Feb JQi/a A diplomalist is a man who 
retains the tradition and farulty of icspeclahlo platitude 
Many men now platitudiuirc, hut not as a iiile ie.spectabl> 
1888 //vif 1 B Flu T79/1 '1 ho platfuim plaUtudiin/Lis X893 
Pall Mall Rla^ ll 351/2 lie raoVLs platitudimsing and 
attitudniisnig tlnotigli a phy 1893 Zangwii t. MttsUr 441 
Alt— the list of the ndnls ngaiuit the platitudinihation of 
lifo 1897 SI) mid Mag Aug 179 lie has .1 iich gift of \vh it 
Ti I 1. t \ I . ’ ‘ . titudim/mg ’ 'Jliewoid 

V ' 1 - - . constant ever Ad supply of 

pointless woids, wiappLd up in cotton woolly sentences 
X903 C/t Times 17 June 747/2 The Atchhishop <if Canter- 
biny di'p vrlud a hi tic fioiu tho aiea of ]d ilitiulinism, when 

lie allticlc'd to tho ‘passive lesistante * inovLunctU 

Platitudinous (iJUeUtiw dmos), a [f as prec 
h -ous; cf. V 7 nlhtudiiwus^ Characterized by 
or of the nature of a platitude ; full of platitudes , 
of a iicrson, uttering or writing platitudes. 

x86s Tllusit. Load xx Jan gi/r The bulk of the 
speech is hoincwliat platitudinous 1874 L Stupiikn Honi s 
in f^tlnaiy I 232 Schiller's o\ccllent but lemarkably plati- 
liulinous iieis ints in ‘ William 'i ell ' 1882 Traill Sterne v 

$6 I he Sermons arc of the most commonplace chaiacLcr, 
plnlitudinous with the platitudes of a thousand pulpits 

Hence Platltu dinously adv.^ Platltu ^nous- 
ness. 

1858 Sal, Rev 28 Aug 201/x The consequences aic an 
extreme tenuity of thought and an excessive platitudinous- 
ness of expression 1892 Daily JS/ivas 21 May 2/2 His oia- 
iions arc cnoimoiisly, portentously, platitiidmously dull 

t Pla'tliugs, ctdv Obs [f Flat a -i- 

see -LINO ^.] Flat, flatly, flntlings. 

1447 IloicRNnAM Seyn^s fRoxb ) Gg lEc home went on to 
I 1 pi I ^ 1 ' ,’v’j - 1 A -g hovoly X33S 

■» .kV.v. ' ' ll t vpounliimsone 

.1 ho . , I i o ' ' >1 II I ■ II . s on that plane 
t Pla'tly, adv Obs, [f. 1»LAT a, + -LY 2,] In 
a i)lat manner ; flatly, bluntly, plainly, directly 
C1374 CiiAiiUR 'PiwlusMi 737(786) This Troylus right 
platiy for to seyn Is jiurgli a goLer, by a picuy wente Into 
my clnmhrc ycome CX386 — Pais T, f 948 pou must 
tell it pl.ttly be It ncaer so foul no so horrible, c 1407 Lvea 
Resent ^ >Seits 1480 For ihcr is platiy non that mayLis- 
olieytcln li 11 hv ddyng 1549 Hoowcr Deelar 10 Commmdm, 

VI Wks (Parker Soc.) I 32S A great number, that say, not 
platiy and plainly, ‘ there is no God ’ , but by certain arcum- 
ioculions .ind paraphrases. xsGy 'Tordbuv Ovtd/s Bdast 
26 b, Of so noble fame, as platiy doth appearc. 

t Plu tness, Ohs. [f. I^lat a, -h -njsss.] Flat- 
ness, plainness 

rtRo Palsgr. 2SS/a Platnesse,//«//i?t'r, 

Platode (plcctoud), a ZooU [irreg. f. Gr. 
irKar-bs broad + -ode, after ccstode, etc,] = next. 
Platoid (plee'toidj, fl!, Zool [f asxircc h--oid, 
after cestoid, ticmamd, etc ] Of a flattened form, 
as ihe worms of the group Platyhehninthes. 

x8m W. S Windle in Pop Sc Monthly XI.IV. 454 
Resides larvae, numerous adult forms, as platoid worms , 
are collected 

Platometer (plal^mfiar) [f. Gr. irAaros 
breadth + -bcbteh.] An instrument for measunng 
areas . » Flaniueteb. 

X832 Sang in Trans Sail Soc Arts IV. 119 Descnption 
of a platDmeter,an instrunient for measuring th^e areas of 
figures drawn on paper. X863 Balfour lend, VII. xgB A 
new form of platometer. 

voL. vn. 


t Plato'metry. Ohs rare [f. as prec. + 
-metry] The art of measunng the breadth of 
some (distant or inaccessible) object. 

1570 Dee Math Pre/ a m b, It informeth the measurer, 
how Broad any thing is, which is in the measurers vew so 
It be on X^and 01 Watei and maybe called Platometrie 
+ FlatO'uiaXLi Ohs [f Gr, Uh&rojv Plato + 
■IAN ] - PLATONIST 

1369 J Sanford tr Agrippds Van. Aries 68 h, Whiche 
was the Platonians opinion i 6 tt A Stafford /llieoie 80 
'I he Platonians were so enamouied of this amiable goddess 

Platonic (platp*mk), a and sh. [ad L. Plo- 
tomms, a Gr nAaToiw/for, f JIKarciip Plato ‘ see 
-10 Cf F. Plaimtque (i6tli c. in Godef ).] 

A adj. 

1 , Of 01 pertaining to Plato, a famous philosopher 
of ancient Greece (b. 0 <^429-^347), or his doctrines; 
conceived or composed after the manner ot Plato. 

X533 Elyot [pille) Of that Knowkgc, whiche maketh n 
wise Man. A disputation Platonike X638 Wilkins Nffot 
JV01 Id J, (1684) 173 ’ I was an Old Platonick Principle, that 
there is 111 some pait of the World such a place where Men 
might liL Plcnliriilly Nourished, by the Air they Rreuth 
X697 Kvei yn Nmmsm, yii. 233 More like a PUtonic Notion. 
1833 J II Nfwman Allans u iti. (1876) 39 That compre- 
hen&ivo ifliilohopliy, which was i educed to syslein about the 
beginning of the third century, and then went by the mine 
of the New Platonic, or Eclectic x8ys Jowett /V/x/c (ed 2) 
I, 240 The Ion, like llie otlier earlier Platonic Dialogues 
X884 tr Loteds L^ic 435 The Platonic expression Idea is 
usually lendcicd Universal conception 

b. Of a pcison. Holding or maintaining the 
docliines of Plato ; that 13 a follower of Plato 
UC1654 Sklden Tahle-T (Arb) 53 The first Christians 
many of them were Platonick Philosophers X83X I. Tayi or 
Prcf, Ess to Edwards' Eiced* Will 111. 30 Commencing 
with the Platonic fiilhcis, and ending with the last writers 
on both sides of the Cnlvinistic controversy 
2 Applied to love or affeclion for one of the 
opposite sex, of a purely spiritual character, and 
free from sensual desire. Hence m various allu- 
sive applications 

iAmoi plaiomcm was used synonymously with amor 
S 0 C 7 aiic/fs hy l>icinus(the Floientinc Harsilio Ficmo, 1433-’ 
99),picsidLnLof Cosmo de’ Medici’s AccetdetmaPlaiomca, to 
clcnuio the kind of intei cst in young men with which Socrates 
was Ll edited cf the last few pages of Plato's Symposium 
As thus originally used, it had no reference to women 
(I’lof 1 Rywatci )] 

X636 Davj nant {iille) The I*lalonick Lovers, e 1643 
ITowi iL Lcit, (1650) vr, 203 Tho Court affords little news 
at pioscnt, but that tlier is a love, call’d Platonick love, 
which much swayos there of late It is a love [that] con- 
sists 111 contemplation and idaias of the mind, not in any 
cnrn.all fi uition 1631 S i anuty {pith.) A Platonick Discoui se 
Upon Jvovt WiittLii in Italian by John Picus Mirandula 
1678 Norris Coll. M/sc. (1699) 355 Platonic Love is the 
Love of Beauty aljstrTCttd from all sensual Applications, 
and desire of Coiporal Contact 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I Ixxviti 438 , 1 am convinced, and always was, that 
Platonic love is Platonic nonsense 1837 Lfwes Biograph 
Hist Philos 195 Love is the longing ofthc Soul for Beauty: 
the inextingiuslmblc desire which like feels for like, which 
Lite divinity within us feels for the divinity revealed tons 
in Beauty. This is the celobialed Platonic Love, which, 
from having origin.ally meant a communion of two souls, 
and that in a iigidly dialectical sense, has been degraded to 
the expression of maudlin sentiment between the sexes 
1862 (tfn P Thompson in Brad/oid Advertiser^ Mar 6/1 
As well might be said that 'Tories of the olden time only 
fought for. a Platonic love for rotten boroughs. 

IS Feeling or professing Platonic love. ^ 

1630 Bulwfr Ani/trapomei. 163 The Motlier-m-Law of 
Forcstus, a fruitful! woman, wouIcT not match her daughters 
to Platonic ue men 1709 Steele Taller No. 32 p 3 This 
Order of Platonick Ladies are to be dealt with in a peculiar 
Manner from all the rest of the Sex X872 Morley Voltaire 
43 She had ridiculed the pedantical women and platonic 
gallants of the H6tcl Ramhouillet as the Janseniata of love 
8 . + a. Platonic bodies (Gcora ) : a former name 
for the five regular solids (tetiahedron, cube, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron). Ohs. 

[157 X see Platonical 3!.^ 12x696 Scarburoii Euclid 
(1705) 28a 'The live Platonick Bodies, so much fam’d, 
Pythagoras first found, Plato eimkain'd: Eudide on them 
Immortal Glory gam'd 1704 J Harris Lex Tec/m I, 
Plaiomck Bodies bee Regular Bodies 

b, Platonic year : a cycle imagined by some 
ancient astronomers, in which the heavenly bodies 
were siippoocd to go through all their possible move- 
ments and return to their onginal relative positions 
(after which, according to some, all events would 
lecur in the same order as before), sometimes 
identified with the period of revolution of the 
equinoxes (about 25800 years see Pbecession). 
1639 Fuller War'^ xxviu 278 Except the Platonick 
yeare, turning the wheel of all actions round about, bring the 
spokeof this Holy warrebackagain. X658 Phillips, Platonick 
Year, % the wace of 36000 years. X684 T, Burnet Ths 
Earth ii. 149 Call’d the Platonick year, as if Plato had been 
tho fii-st author of that o|umon. but that’s a great mistake 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl, Platonic year ^ or the great year, 
is .the space wherein the stars and constellations return to 
their former places, in respect of the equinoxes. The 
Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816 , accord- 
ing to Ricciotus 25920, according to Cassini s^8oQ years. 
*867^7 G F Chambers Astron. Voc Defin. 919 

B sb. [Cf. F. Plaiomqtte (i486 in Godefi 


the soule of the worlde. 1609 Bible (Douay) Comm II 
1001 Platonikes or Academikes conceived more of God, and 
pure spirites, but thought both corporal and spiritual 
creatures were coeternal with God 1707 in Hearne Collect 
13 June (O H S) II 20 The Primitive Fathers were 
Platonicks m their comments upon the Scriptures 1758 
Elix Carter tr Epictetus Introd., The Platonics .do yet, 
with the Stoics, constantly maintain fata 
2. A Platonic lover (see A 3 b),? Obs. 
tfx658 Clevei and Gen, Poems, etc (1677) 157 Sure at this 
Grate those Chrisom Lovers, call'd Platonicks, had their 
first Training 1712 Arbuthnot John BuU i. viii, Very 
pretty, indeed 1 A wife must never go abroad with a Platonic 
to see a play or a ball 1 1737 Mrs Griffith Lett Henry 
fS Pi anccs {jyti\ II agi Till they dwindle into that stage 
oUife, when, and when only,loveis become Platonics indeed. 
3 (Usually//.) Platonic love, the acts or doings 
of a Platonic lover. 

x8oo Mar Edgcwortii Belinda xvii, Are they out o’ the 
horn book of platonics >ct? 1836 F Mahonv Rei Father 
Proui (1859) 76 That was attributed to a sort of Platonic he 
felt for the fascinating Donna Maria da Gloria. 

Plato nical, a ? Obs [f as prec + -al.] 

1. « Platonio a. I. 

x56x T Norton tr Ca&it/ls Inst 1. xiv (1634) 69 Let ns 
therefore forsake that Flatonicall philosophy x6i^ H Moss 
(ititlc) A Platonical Song of the Soul X758 Ei i? Carter 
tr. Epictetus Introd , There is no real difference betwixt the 
Platonical and Stoical philosophy, in the opinion of fate, 
and the freedom of human actions 1843 Maurice Moi 4* 
Piet. Philos, in Eneycl Melt op (1847) II 612/1 The attempt 
to divide matterfiom substance and look upon things sensible 
05 not senciible, has led to all the Pythagore,au and Pla- 
tonical inventions, which he regaids with so much dislike. 

2 = Platonic A 2 

1636 Davenant Platonic LoversWk^ (1673) 414 Since not 
amongst you all He can find one will prove Platonical. 
1823 Byron jfuan ix. Ixxvi, The noblest kind of love is love 
Platonical. 

3 = Platonic A. 3 . 

1371 Diccns Paniom , MaiJi Disc PreF,I haue thought 
good to adioyne this 'J realise of the 5 Platonicall bodies. 

fine bodyes Regulate or Platonicall. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr, Platonical year {ptnims platomcus) is every 
36000th year, when some Pliilo&opbera imagined, all persons 
and things should return to the same state as now they are 
Hence Plato mlcally adv . ; Plato ‘nicalnoss. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Lavers Wks (1673) 404 'i'he 
Turk 1 Is he platonically given ? a 1639 Wotton Lm Dk 
Buckingham in Reltq (1631) 77 To mould him as it were 
Platonically to his. own Idea 1668 G C m H More Div 
Dial Prcf, 1. C1713) 6 Whicli thetefore agrees well with the 
Platonicalness of Cuphophion's Genius 1826 Q Rev. 
XXXIV. 432 Madame de Montessoii was platonically 
jealous 

j* Flatoni ciau. Ohs, [ad. F platoniaen 
(Oresme 14 th c ), f H Plaio7nc-tts Platonic : see 
-IAN • cf. mechanician ] « Platonist 
1741 ti D'Argens' Chinese Lett, xxxviii 280 The Plato- 
niciaiis suppose tint God and Matter were the Principles 
of all Beings 1776 Gibbon Dect d* P xiii I. 399 Ihe 
new Platonicians exhausted their strength 111 the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics. 1829 K Digby Broadsi, Hon, 1 . 
Gode/ndus 157 Philo a celebrated philosopher among the 
Platonicians 


Platoniciflm (plaip'msiz’m). rare. [f. Pla- 
tonic + -lair ] ss Platonism 3, 

/XX678H ScouGAL Wks (1765)333 Many naughty afTec* 
tions do shelter themselves under the plausible title of 
Platonicism X74X Richardson Pamela (1824) I. Ixxvii. 
485 She little depended upon Platonicism in him 

fPlato nielcer, Obs, rare^^, [f. Platonic + 
-Ell i.] =: Platonist 

1382 N T. (Rhem ) Yoh» 1 z note, This first sentence of 
the Gospel not only the faithful but the Plalonickers did so 
admire that they wished it to be written m gold. 

Platonism (pUi'tSniz’m), [acl. mod.L, pla- 
iomsm-us, f. Gr, nAaraiv Plato : see -iSM. So 
moCi'Y , platonmne (Diet. Acad i7()2).] 

1 . The philosophy or doctrine of Plato, or of his 
followers. 


1570 Lfvins Mantp 146 Platonisme, Plaionisttws. 164a 
H, Morf Song ^Soul lu Pref , Hiose that are rightly 
acquainted with Platonisme, will accept of that small pains. 


B rA [Cf. F. Plaiomqne (i486 m Godefi 
Comply J 

f 1 , A follower of Plato , a Platonist. Obs. 
xfio 5 Timme Querstt. 1 a 6 The Platonicks called the same 


acquainted wiui Platonisme, will accept of that small pains. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt Chr I i n ‘I'hat was introduced 
from the principles of platonism afterwards. x8o6 Knox & 
Jebb Corr. 1 283 Thinking as 1 do, that platonism was 
prepared providentially, not onlyas preliminary to Christian 
piety, but as a kind of fermenting pi inciple, to act occasion* 
ally in reinvieoraling it 1836 R. A, Vaughan (i860) 
1 52 Platonism in Philo does for Judaism what it was soon 
to do for Christianity 

2 . (with //.) A doctrine or tenet of Platonic 
philosophy ; a saying of, or like those of, Plato. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug Ciiie op God 400 He overthrowes 
one great Platonisme. /bid. 694 A philosopher came to him 
and expounded certaine Platonismes unto him. 1845 R. 
Cjioatb Amer, Bar in Addresses (X878) 165 Hear the 
stiiking platonisms of Coleridge. 

3 The doctrine or practice of Platonic love. 
(Cf. Platonicism.) 

1782 Alexander Hist Women L vii 233 The Troubadour 
. was not always satisfied with pure platonKm, and 
frequently debauched the virgin or the wife whom he 
attended. 1893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 59 For that 
reason ..platonic aflection, or, more exactly, reciprocal 
platonism, is discoverable only among marned people. 

Platonist (pl^'tdnist). [ad. m^.'L.plaiamsta 
(1286 in Catholtcon), f Gr, IIAdraiF Plato; see 
-jjST.] A follower of Plato; one who holds the 
doctrines or philosophy of Plato. 

X54A Latimer 6 tA Serm. be/ £dw. VI (Arb.) x66 He |Su 

123 
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Auj^ustine] became of a Maniche and of a platoniste a good 
cbnsttan xi^o Levins Mata^ 147 Platoniste, Plafomsia^ 
1626 Bacon Sylvtt § 944 As for Love, the Platon ints, (some 
of them,) go so farre as to hold that the spirit of the Lover, 
doth passe into the spirits of the Person Loved 1678 Cud* 
WORTH httelU Sysi Pref 36 Vpon which Occasion we take 
notice of a Double Platonzck Trinity, the One Spurious 
and Adulterated, of some latter Platonists , the Other True 
and Genuine, of Plato himself, Parmenides, and the Ancient's 
1787 Sir J Hawkins yoknson 342 Henry More, of 
Cambridge, he did not much aifect he was a platonist, and, 
in Johnson’s opinion, a vistonarj 1847 Emprson Re^r Men^ 
Flaio WlvS. (Bohn) I 310 Hamlet is a pure Platonist 
b A PKionic lover Also athih 
1756 {Uih'i hfemoirs of a Youijg Lady of Qualitj, a Pla- 
tonist Westm Gas 6 July 3/3 Tlie author has 

endeavoured to give a sympathetic view of a warm hearted 
woman in her relations with a platonist husband 
Hence Platoni*stic a , pertaining lo or charac- 
lenstic of the Platonists or of Platonisns 
x8s9 W, Knv Zic/. on St» Augnsi 12 He was speaking 
with an aged Christian about some Platoinstic book*!. 

Platonize (pl^'tonsiz), v. [ad Gi TrAoTtwi- 
(fiv (Oiigen), f, nAdrow' Plato - see -I2E. So 1^ 
flafonher (a 1587 in Godefroy).] 

1 . tnir. To follow the doctime of Plato, to 
philosophize after the manner of Plato; to be 
a Platonist, 

i5o8 Hieron Defend n. 137* Aust did platonize a little, we 
maie saie, this D doth platonize a greatc deaie more i6io 
Hvalcy Si Aug Ciiie of God Philo either Platonwed 
or Plato Philonired 1678 CuowoRi h ftiied Sysf i iv § 27 
4S7 Macrobms plainly Platonbed, asseiting a Tilmty of 
Archical or Divine Hypostases 1833 J, H. Nhwman 
Aftnns 1 111 (1876) \Q The grave imputation of considering 
the Son of God inferior to the Father, tliat is, of Platonizing 
or Ariani7ing 

2 . To act as Platonic fnends nouce-nse, 

xBzx Neii) Monthly Mag III. 119 If I could venture to 
invent a word ..I would say, that we will ‘platonire’ 
together, under the conslauL guidance of nature and 
philosophy. 

3 . trans To give a Platonic character to; to 
rendei Platonic. 

1830 Grote Cicoce n Ixviii VlII. 356 Of the ethical 
dialogues much may be probably talcea to represent Solcrates 
moieor less platomzed xtjx Blackik Four Phases t 148 
Therecordof thisconversation, nodoubt laigely Platomzed, 
Hence Pla ionized, 3 ?la ionizing ppl adjs ; 
also Platouiza tion, the action of Pktonizing or 
condition of being Platomzed (in quot , m sense 
2) ; Pla ionizer, one who Platonizes, a Platonist. 

1843 Mag XXVIII 277 Their passion for the 

danseuse having, in the meantime, metempsychosed itself 
into a ^platonihation. 1843 Maurice Mot 4- Met Philos 


couia ue done lor ’'Platonizea paganism 1734 
PMafraus Catri^i I log Philo the Jew, who was a great 
*Platonudr, calls the Stars Divine Images, and incorruptible 
and immortal Souls, xyox Norris /deal Woi ld\ v 241 The 
second Hypostasis whom the Platonists called the vow, and 
the ♦Platonizing Apostle the Aoyor, 1827 Moore Eptcur 
xvii, The platoniMng refinement of Philo 1883 W Walijvce 
in Encycl Brit II, 267/a The materials of the woik, are 
conceived in a Platonising spirit, 

t Plato’nne. Ohs nonce-wd, [Formed as a F 
fem. of Platon Plato , cf. baron^ baionne'\ lit A 
female Plato * in qiiot, a female adherent of the 
doctiine of Platonic affection, 

1709 SwiPT Tatler No. 3a ? a, I am fallen desperately m 
Love with a profess'd Platonne, the most unaccountable 
Creature of her Sex. 

Flditoon (platwn), sb. Foims 7-8 plotton, 
8 plai‘, ploitoon, 8- platoon, [ad. F felolon 
(i5lh c. Ill Hatz -Darm , fron, pktoiij little ball, 
j3latoon, dim of pdote : see Pellet sb 1 and -oon.] 
1 . Mtl, A small body of foot-soldiers, detached 
from a larger body and opeiating as an organized 
umt , variously applied see quols. {ohs ) , sfec> half 
a company, a squad, a tactical formation preseivecl 
m some armies for purposes of drill, etc, (Obs in 
the British Army.) 

Formeily volley-finng was done by platoons cf !> 

1637 Monro E^^ed.etc, n Ahridgm Exere 184 Eight 
Corporall ships ofMusketiers, being thirty-two Rots divided 
in foure Plottons, every Plotton being eight in front, led off 
by a Captaine X704 / Harris Lex. Techn I, Plattom is 
a small bquare Body of Musketeers, such as is usually drawn 
out of a Battalion of Foot, when they form the Hollow 
giuare to strengthen the Angles. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, 
Plaitoon^ or PlottooHi m war, a small, square body of or 
SO men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed between 
the si^adrons of horse, to sustain them, or 10 ambuscades, 
streights, and defiles, wheie there is not room for battalions 
or regiments 1734 tr Ralliiis Anc Hist (1827) II y, 234 
consisted of four and twenty men each 
X788 M. Cutler in Ltfe ^ etc (x888) I 420 Just as we got 
up with them, they began to fire by platoons. 1846 Ihst. 
Rec jsi Regiment of Poof 130 The street contained only 
a platoon abreast, so the first platoon fired their 24 rounds, 
and then filed off, and were succeeded by the next and 
following platoons 1833 Stocqueler J\iil, Encycl, Pla 
toon, a subdivision or small body of infantry The word 
IS obsolete, except in theterm* manual and platoon exercise' 
1875 tr Cf, departs Mzsf Cw, WarmAmer I. 27a The 
recruits must go through a senes of exercises and evolutions 

fiX ^ 

to. Uantf. A number of shots fired simnltane- 
pusly by a platoon or body of men , a volley. 


1706 Farquhar Recruiting Ojficet' nr ii, I tell you what, 
I’ll make love like a platoon X747 Gentl Mag 317 Ihe 
Welsh fuzileers fired two platoons upon the Dutch 1817 M 

Wilks /fwr Sh S India (i86g) 1 1 xxxiii. X45 Thiew in a 
regular platoon on the flank which killed the officer com- 
manding. 1889 Doylh Micah Clarke 298 These can fight 
in line and fire a platoon as well as one could wish to see 
fs *775 Sheridan St Pair Day i 1, 2 Sol Well argue 
in platoons 3 Sol Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in 
a volley 

t e. Short for platoon exercise Obs 

Reg Cavalry (1813) 231 After the manual 
remains formed at close order. 


1796 Instr ^ Reg Cavali 
and platoon, the battalion 1 
and the major returns to his 


= Platyopic 


and the major returns to hn> post in the rear 18x6 ‘Quiz 
Grand Master \\ 50 

2 Jig- A squad , a company or set of people. 

17XX Acc J^ast Dishmfer of T Whigg ii 44 Tom 
danc'd away the Hays w xth them in legnlar Platloons X790 
llURKF Pi, Rev Wks, V 100 lo love the little platoon we 
belong to in society, is the first principle (the geim as it 
were) of publick affections. 1837 W Irving Caj^t Bonne^ 
vt/le (1849) 376 This IS played by two parties drawn out in 
opposite platoons befoie a blaring fire 1841 EairnsoN Coct , 
7 lines Wks (Bohn) II 230 If you speak of the age, you 
mean j oui own platoon of people 

3 . atlrib , as platoon dull, exetcise, fue, firing, 
also luimoroiTsly platoon swearing ( ^ utterance of 
a ‘volley’ of oaths, quot 1793) 

ITO3 Law in E A, Bond 'Jiial JFaireu Hastings 
(i8qo) III 266 After having tried his hand to hit the maik 
twice alone, then he indulged in platoon swearing 1796 
Instr. 4“ Reg Cava/ty (1813) 231 ’Jhe major closes reai 
lanks for the platoon exeicisc 1818 Scott Hit Midt li. 
Nature seems to expect the thunder-buist, as a condemned 
soldier waits for tin, platoon-fire which is to stretch him on 
the earth x8^ AlloutlsSyst Mid VI 514 The dischaig- 
ing [of ncuronb] may take place by platoon firing or by 
company firing, or by desultory rank firing the general 
oiJinion is in favour of platoon firing 

Hence fPlatoo n v tntr , to fire a volley ; also fig 

1706 Fabquitau Recruiting Officer in 11, I’ll kneel, sloop, 
ana stand, faith ; most laaie<; aie gained by platuoning 
1780 S J Pratt Emma Co/ hett (ed 4) II 46 The veteran 
Carbines, after havingplatooned and pioneered it for a nuni 
ber of yeais^ , could keep the field no longer 

Platonic (platp pile), a Craimm. [irreg. f 
Gr. irAarus broad + cu^, coir- face + -10 ] 

(the etymological form) : see Platy- 
1883 yrnl of Auihro^ Inst 156 The cranial charactcis 
qfthe Yahgans .platopic, inasopi osopic, and mesognatlious. 
Plato S-jplato SO-. Ckem 1 ' ormaiive, shortened 
from PLATiNoa(o-, forming names of compounds 
in ■which platinum is bivalent, as plaio samme, 
NPIaPt, the atnmonia-base supposed by Geihordt 
to exist in the ammonio-plalinoiis compounds 
(Watts) , platosammo mum, the group Pi. 2NH3 
(as in platosammomnm chloride^ Pt zNHsCl), 
platosodiammo nium, the group Pt. 2N2IT0 (as in 
plaiosodtarntnomtim chloride, Pi 2NaHf,Cl) 

18^6 Milier cto II io56 Salts of Plalosannne 
(Reisetk second base) Hjdiochlorate of platosanune 
(yellow) PtHjN Cl. *837 lotd III 260 The two platinum 
bases from pyndine are — Platinopj^ridme Platosonyndino. 
1803 MANSFici Ti Salts 455 ‘Rei'jct’s second Platinum base’ , . 

IS supposed by Geihaidt to contain a body which he calls an 
alkali, ‘ Platosamine ', NHaPt, 1873 Watts Formed Ckem 
(ed Ji) 349 Platinum dichloride absorbs s molecules of am 
monia, foimingplatosammonium chloride. 

•j* Plat- roof, Obs rare’^^. In 4^/, platrowes, 
[f Plat a + Roop sb] A fiat roof. 

CX380 Wyclip Serm Sel Wks. I 194 pel shulden preche 
o^Ii upon platrowes of housis. 

Platt, piatte, obs. forms of Plat. 
Pla'iitody/// [f PijAT 57.3 -f -BD Formed 
into or made of plaits , « Plaited 2 
j^i Cath Angl 283A jm^Ucains, jntneatus 

Compl u, A platlid hiue of «.traw 
*609 Holland ^;«7« Mar cell 255 Shield^, made of platted 
oysieis, X784 C0WUER Task VI 239 Who wore the platted 
ihotns with bleeding brows 1883 Miss Braddon Pf^/lar ds 
if^rdU 142 A head crowned with masses of platted hau 

Platteii(pla3*ln), Also 7 platen. ff.PLAT 

a, -h -BN 5 .] *■ 

f 1 . trans. To make fiat, lo flatten. Obs, 

2 . To rivet or clinch a nail, by turning down the 
in Eng Dial Diet 

o To form into a plale. 

1^3 Knight Drrf Mech ,Plattmmg Glass, the operation 
o^opnmg glass into sheets or plates. 

Platter 1 (plm tor). Now chiefly iznrA Foims* 

5 Platere, (6 6*/:. plaitter), 6 - platter. 
plater a. KP. plater (Bozon), deriv, of plat 
dish ] A fiat dish or plate for food ; in later iisaee 
often a wooden plate, 

*490 Bye us vessel gret pleute, Dysschvs 
treyes, and platers exS 
^ Alder-next his side he^t, And of hS 

that Pharisees, ipocritis, Iffiat makeii dene 

mat thing of the ^ppe and plater, that is with outforth 
0*400 Maunoev, (Roxb) xxxW 133 pe giettest Ste 
Up It aps>n a gi ete plater of silner 1474 caxton ChesscsS 
Kta and dysshes of tree and of wode, 

platters ^ ' J* 7 § 7 Workmanship , m 

J-hargers, Dishes 1326 Tindalk Matt, xjv 8 
haptistes heed in a platter. 1571 Satir 
Plaitter nor pois wc ueuer left 
Moufpt 81 Bennbt // e^i/Ps /mpr (1746) 

235 hish coming out of pPan 15 not to be covered with 


a Platter, lest the Vapour congealed in the Platter drop 
down again upon the Fish 1764 Goidsm Trait 196 While 
bis lov'd partner Displays hei cleanly platter on the board 
X824 W Irving T Trav I 58 Half a dozen great Delft 
platters, hong, by way of pictures. iB 3 iLayard/W Acc 
D iscov Nineveh \i\ 123 The girls returned, each beanng 
a platter of fruit which they placed before me. 

b. aitnb, and Comb., as platter-case, -mat, 
-mouth, -plate \ plaitej -shaped adj. ; platter-face, 
a broad, lound, flat face; so platter-faoed a.\ 
platter-foot dial , a flat foot 
1793 Smeaton Edysione L § 303 In the kitchen .weic 
two settles with lockeis, a dressei with draweis, two enp 
boaids,and one splatter case 1621 Burton Auat Met ni 
11 IV 1 (1651) sip Though she have a swoln Jiigleis Splat- 
ter face, 01 a thin, lean, chilty face X873 Cotton Sioffii 
Scofi 116 Her pale, full moon, platter face 1533 Udail 
Plow/ es Lai Sp 199 b, U hat 1 eed htedtd, grey eyed, *plalei - 
faced, and hawkenosed wenche 1707 J Sti vi ns tr Qitc^ 
veddsCam IFls (1709J 301 'i’hePlattei fac'd Deity Bacchus 
*834 Sir F B Head Bithhles Brimnen 7 Holland is lint 
a plattcr-faced counti y, .aftei .all 1897 F T J ani> Loi d- 
ship, Passen •$ IFe xiv. 213 She set out as brave a 
flatter foot as a man could wish for to sec 1567 Goi ding 
uvids Met XV (1593) 360 At Ins nostiils and His *i)Icitioi 
mouth did piifTc out pait of sea upon the land X871 (5 
MrRcniTH//. Ruhmond XV, Ho and the dog took allcin.itu 
bites olT a ♦platter-shaped cake. 

Platter^, [f Plat v, 1 + -ebI ] One who or 
that which pints or iflails ; a plaiter. 

18x8 Todd, Ptaiici 2 [from 'Jo plat] One wbo plats 
01 weaves Hence 1828 in Wi bsti u, ami in mod Diets 

Platterful. [f PLATTivnt + -pul] As much 

as a platter will contain 

16x1 CoTGH , Pfaiulcc, a platterfull, or dish full, a 1693 
Viguhnrt's Rahclais iii xiv 114 Time have you a l.aict. 
Platter full of Dreams 

Platting (plae tiq), sb dial [f Plat sh - 4, 
small bridge, plank-bnclge -)- -INQ ^ i g.] A small 
fool-hnclgc cf Plat sh 4 
1600 RTanchs Crt. Leei Rec (1885) II 156 So that the 
water mayc passe vnder T olm Gte his pUittingc 1634 
111 216 1633 /tvd Iv 106 Uo fence and sufficiejuly to 

amend the danguous p' 1 « i tht land l.ilely 

bis cifl^oHAiLAMy , ' ' ' , ,PlaiUng 

Pla tting, 'ubh sh, [f Plat z? h -1- -in& ^ ] 

1 . Tile action of Plat v *1 ; plaiting. 

1483 Cath Angl, 283/2 A Plattyngc, /V a/w /* 1862 
Burton Bk I/unte; (T863) 401 Tlic skilful platting of w'lihts 

2, Plaited stiaw, grass, palmetto, or the like, in 
ribboii-like stnps, for making Jiats, bonnets, etc 

1723 BrEKFLEY Pioposnlfoi l allege Bermuda Wks. 1O7X 
IJI 222 Bermuda hats are w'om by our ladies: they arc 
made of a sort of mat, or ., platting made of the palmetto- 
leaf i8x2 j Smvtii P? aet of L nsioins (1821) 183 Plat ling 
IS the slips of Cane, Stiaw, or Chip, woven or jiUtlcd into 
pieces, for making IlaLs. 1887 Moi osi v Porcsliy IP Aft, 
461 Paper, Icxliles, Platting, IJasket-woik, Clothing, 

Pla*ttnente. [Named (by llaidingci 1841;) 
aflcr Its desenber K F. Planner; see -iteC] 
Native dioxide of lead (PbOJ occiurmg in violet 
black concretions 

*®49 J* NreoL Min 418 Plattneiite, [isj hexagonal but 
dimensions unknown 1892 I)\na Min, (ed. 6) 230. 
Picture (pim tiru) Otmlh, [ad. mod.L. IVa- 
iunts, for ^Plalyui us, a. Gi. iT'Karvovpos, f 7rAflTi5-F 
broad, fiat 4 obpd tail.] A hinnming-bird of the 
genus Platums, characterized by a broad tail So 
Platoons (pUliuo-ios) a,, broacl-tailed (cf. platy- 
tnotis, Platy-) 

xBe8 ^Iatne Expos, Lex , Plaiums, having a broad tail 
pfeturous. Cent Diet, Plain} B 
Platy (pb^ ti), a, [f Plate sb, + -y.] 
tl. Consisting or formed of plates ; plate-likc. 

Cast, Uelthew x (134*) 88h, Some gronndos 
or residences (in urine] bee lyke vnto plates sinil nuy bo 
named platy ies>;denco,in latyne Lavtmta 1612 W Pawm s 

®uer 

nationjjred, Witlun my Kingdonie in a platy bed. 

separating into 

18^ Forsyth Beanius Stoil IV 271 The small fissmes 
the like [lead] ore, but platy, and of 
?TW v'" *8*9 Nat Phdos I 6piiel xiii 3^ 

^bc.i, a thin platy mineral, 1879 

structure IS developed in basalt. 1894 NoilhumHd, Gloss 
tZ, bundstone, when intermixed with shale bedb or 
pwtings, IS C4alled platy freestone orjilaty post 

Platy- (plajti), a. Gr, jiXarv-, comb, form of 
wAarvs broad, flat, entering into numerous scientific 
terms. Among these are the following ; 

Platyhaaic (-b^ sik) a Cramom,, having a broad 
base, applied to a skull m which the occijntal 
angle of Dnubenton exceeds 80®. Platyhroclijr- 
cephalic (-braekiisfibe lik) a Cramom , (of a skiilM 
both platycephalic and brachycephalic, i.e flat, 
and short in proportion to its breadth. Platy- 
'breg^te (-bre’gmA), -bregmatic (-bregmrc’tik) 
ao/s Ciamovt., having a broad bregma {fiyd Hoc, 
Lex); so Platybregmete (-bre*gni/t), a bioad 
bregma, as in Mongolian skulls (Cw/. JJul,). 
Platyca^ous (-kaupas) a. Bot [Gr, Kambs fiuitl 
having broad fruit. Platycephalic (-sffmlikl 
-cephalous (-se’falos) adjs, [Gr. head], 

^v.ng a flat or br^ head; spec. iTOoW. 
applied to a skull of flattened form, having a vertical 
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index of less than 70 , so Platyoephaly (‘Se'lalO, 
the condition of having a platycephalic skull 
Did ^ Syd Soc* Lex.'), Platycercme 
(-soasoin) Onnih [Gr. lUpnos tail], a, be- 
longing to the subfamily l^UUyceuTnm 01 hroacl- 
taikil parakeets, sk a bud of lliii, subfamily 
Platyonemio (-knfmik) a, Anat [Gr. 
tibia], of the tibia, bioad and flat , also, of a person, 
having such tibi«K; so ||Platycnemia [mod L], 
-one mism, -one my, platycnemic condition. 
Platycoelian (-sflian), -coelons (-sflas) ad;s, 
Ana( [Gi «or\oy hollow], flat in fiont and concave 
behind, as the centrum of a vertebra ( ** OriSTiio- 
Od^LTAN, -OIELOUS), Platycrinid (-krruKl, -kroi-), 
-cri mte, ori uold, an enemnte or fossil cnnoid of 
the genus Platyaimts or family rialycrimdse^ 
having broad flat radial and basal plates. Platy- 
clactyi (-clsQ’ktil) Zool, [Gr, SowruXos digit], a , 
having broad flat toes ; spee, belonging to the divi- 
sion iHatydadyh or Dtscodadyla of batrachiaus ; 
sb, a platydacLyl batrachian (— Discodaotyl . opp, 
to OXYDAOTYri) , so Platyda'ctyloiis , flat-toed 
PlatydolioliooepliaUo (-dphkiiisfl’miik) a. C)a~ 
iiiom,f (of a skull) both platycephalic and dolicho- 
cephalic, 1 c. flat, and long in piopoition to its 
breadth Platyga’stric a , Imving broad gastric 
cavities; also, allied to the genus Plaiygasicr of 
paiasilic hymciiopterous insccls. Platygrle ssal, 
-glo ssate, -glo'ssoiiB adjs [Gi. 7Xa)o‘(ra tongue], 
having a broad longue. Platylilerlo (-h9i|e‘nk) 
a. Anat [Gr Upuv {otrTeov) = L. sacnm}, 
having a bioad sacrum, or one whose bieadlh ex- 
ccc<lb Its height Platymesatloepliallo (-me sa- 
tijb/foi hk), -me sooep]ia*lio adjs Craniom , (of a 
skull) both platycephalic and ixiesati- (ormeso-) ce- 
phalic, 1. e. flat, and of medium bieadth. Platy- 
nieter (plati'm/tQjt) EJedr [-MErJEit], an apparatus 
fur measuring the inductive capacity of different 
diclcctiics m the form of plates or disks. Platy- 
uotol a Zool [Gr. ytSrov back], broad- back ed ; 
spec belonging to the group Platynola of lizards, 
also called varanoidy so Pla’tynote, a «= prec , 
sb a platynotal or varanuid li/aid, Flatyodoiit 
(l)la) lij£itl/mt) Zool [Gr. oMs, oSovt- tooth], a 
bio.ul-Loothed , a broad -toothed animfvl. Platy- 
opic (-fqnk) a Crcimoni [Gi. oJ/', tlnr- face], 
having a broad or flat face (see ((1101.) , so Pla’tyope 
(-d»p), a platyopic poison, animnl, or skull Pla- 
typellio a Anat [Gr ir^XXa bowl, taken as » 
pelvis], having a flat pelvis (see quot). Platy- 
petalons (-pe tabs) a. Bot.^ having bioad petals, 
PlatypliylUxxe (-frlln, -am), -phyUous (-fibs) 
€uijs Bot [Gr ^dxxov leaf, ifniWivos of leaves], 
bioad- leaved, or resembling a broad leaf Platy- 
pygous (plocli|paig 3 s) a. Zool, [Gr. Triiy^ lump], 
having broad buttocks Platyrhynoliine (-nig- 
koiii), -rhyncUoiis (-rrgkos) adjs Ormth [Gr. 

beak], having a ilal or broad bill; spec, 
belonging to the genus Platyrhynchus 01 subfamily 
Platy} hyncitiim of American fly- catchers Platy- 
soopic (-sk^'pik) a, [Gr. am-nos looker, cnovtiv to 
view], trade-name ior a lens or combination of 
lenses giving a wide field of view. Platysome 
(plm'tiSiJHm) Entovi [Gr aQfia body], a beetle of 
Latrcillck division Plalysomata (* the modem 
family Citcujuis:), characterized by a flat body. 
Platyso^mld, sb, a fish of the extinct family Platy- 
somidse ; a, belonging to this family. Platyster- 
aial (-stSmial) a Zool^ having a broad flat sternum 
or breast-bone, as a ratite bird Platystomous 
(pUti storaos) a, Zool, [Gr. arbya mouth], having 
a bioad mouth or opening. Platynroxis (-*rw»r 3 b) 
a, Zool, [Gr. oifpd tail], having a broad or flat tail. 
Also Pj’.ATYllBLMINril, ctc. q. V. 

xByB IJAHmvtr. Tojiputrds A nth op v, 177 The second 
[dc'iormUyl has been called plasLic by Mr B, Davis, and 
^plalybasic by M Broca. x8x3-2<5 pKiciiARO Phys, Ihst, 
Man, (cd, 2) 1 . 17A, I propose to divide the vaneties of Uie 
skull into three classes . i The first .may be termed the 
nicso]jie{>;mntc 2 Stenobreginate ..3 * Platy breginatc, 
beoLioti of the vet Lex widened, and assuming a square Hgure, 
the chcek-lioacs projecting considerably beyond the out- 
line of tins section, 1858 Maynl Expos Lex j Platy- 
carpus, having large fruit, ViJ^tycarpoiis x86x Sat, Kev. 

7 Sept, 253 A '^pUty cephalic skull belonged to the skeleton 
of an old man in llie same banow 1878 Barflev tr Topi- 
nanVs Anthiop, v 176 Platycephalic, with the vault of the 
bkull flattened, elliptical Smari Suppl , "^Platycepha- 

lotis, bioad-lieaded,— epithet of a species of the asaphus, a 
tnlohite. X858 Maynb E^os Lex, Plaiycephahts, Bot 
applied to a mushruoni having a flat head, .platycephalous. 

Cambr Nat, Hut, IX 362 At the base is generally a 
large swollen cere . . in tlie *Platycei*cine group this is very 
simill. x^8 IjAKiib,Y tr. Toptuards Anthrop n. iv, 299 
The character which the tibia sometimes presents, and 
which bears the name of ^‘platycncmin. 190a J. Beudof in 
ynil ^y, Inst, Cormoall XV 16B There is very little 
tendency to plat^kueiuia m the Hailyn Ihy bones. 1863 
Lybll Aniiq, Man vii, (1873) ^44 ^'he tibia or shin bone 


was some what ^platycnemic or flattened. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Unni v 155 These remains piescnt the peculiar 
LJmi acter of *pla lyLnemism x888 A tkenxmu 26 May 666/2 
M ManouviiLi’s memoir on ^platyuicniy in man and the 
aiithtopoids IS a complete analysis of all observations made 
upon the shape of the tibia 1834 R Owcn Skd *5* Teeth 
in Oir^s Ci}L Sc I Oig Nat 202 Tins ‘ * platycoelian ' 
type we find in the dorsal and c.audal vcitebrae of the 
cetiosain us 1846 Smart Siippl , *PlaiyL f mite, a hly slnaped 
animal with a broad flat scapula 1864 Websicb, Platya i- 
niU {Ptxlconl), a kind of enci mite, the body of which is stout, 
and made up of a few large plates i 8 gs See, Lex , 
*Platydactyl, having flat, bioad dibits 1858 Maync Expos, 
Lex , Platy dactyliu, having the hind feet expanded m form 
of oars *pTatydactylous Ihta, *Platyglossale *Pkilyglos- 
sous i89S6j//f Soc Lex,,*Platyhieric,w\\h bioad sauum. 
Epithet applied to species or individuals in whom the sacial 
index (breadth X loo^height) exceeds 10a Neaily all females 
of whatever race are piatyhiei ic, but amongst males few black 
laces come under tins head 1835 Prof W Thomson in 
SiSth Kept Brit, Assoc, Irans Seiiiom 22 Electioplaty. 
meter axBgz {Saeuitjic yrnl) For small capacities [of 
electricity and magnetism] Sir W Thomson’s *‘platy- 
meler and sliding condenser may be used 1843 Pinny 
Cycl XXVI 125/2 ParaHidx, a family of Lizaids, desig- 
nated as ’’Platynotc or Broad-backed Saurians. 1883 O. 
Thomas in Antlir<p,Insi XIV 334 Individual skulls 
or laccs having indices below 107 $ might be named ^platy 
opic or flat faced, from xo7*5 to 1100 vtesopic, 1885 
AtkcHXum 3X Jan 156/1 The terms pio-optc, tnesopic, and 
platyopic suggested foi skulls or races showing vaiious 
degiees of development m this respect. 1893 Syd, Soc 
Lex , *Platypelhc, teim applied by 1 urner to pelves having 
a bum index under 83*^ iMa TucKERMANiV Avter, Ltclum 
1 . 74 Tliailus sub membranaceous, stellate, appressed, '’^platy- 
pliyllme i838MAYNE^^t>jr. Xt'tr, *Platyrhynchous i88i 
Nalw e 8 Sept. p. cxxxviii, A new ^PJatyscopic Lens of lower 
power and a larger fleld than previously made 1803 
G. Ailcn in IVestfu, Gax 27 June 2/1 Six months in the 
fields with a platyscopic lens would teach them strange 
things about the world aioimd them. 1842 BRANDEi>^t/, 
6« etc , ^Platysoines, species with a wide and much de 
pressed body These insects are found under the bark of 
trees X900 Nature eo Sept 507/x It has the ^platysomid 
head contour and a long based doisal. 1838 Maynl Expos, 
Atf'-T., ''Platysteinal .’‘Platystomous, ’^Platyuious 

Flatyiielmintll (plselihc Iminji) Zool Also 
platlielmxnth. [f. mockL. pi. Ptatyhelimniha, 
-theSj f. Platt- + Gr. thyivs {k\fnvO-) worm . see 
Helminth,] An animal of the gro\x^Plaiyhelfm*niha 
or Plaiyhelmpnlhes^ comprising the neraertean, 
Ireiiiatodc, cebtode, and turbellaiiaii worms (witli 
other classes in some classifications) ; a flat-worm 
[1878 Dkli Gegenbaia^s Comp Anat 129 In most Platy- 
hulnunlhus the mouth is some distance from the head J 1890 
Cent Did,, PiathclmiiUh. x8^ Allbutt's Sysi Med II 
logi Biihai/ia hacinatobia is a trematode platyhelminth, 

• ■ h j; It I , 1 f man, monkeys, and probably also of 

- i ii)Li Daily C/uojt 30 Oct 3/4TKePIaty- 

• ■ ■ . .s j ■ ,0 I ver flukes ' and ’ tape worms besides 
[other 1 non parasitic creatuies devoid of a vernacular name. 

Platypod (plsc’tippd), a and sb Zool, [f 
Gr. TrAarSwoyy, vKaixmol- flat-footed : cf. next.] 
a. adj. Having broad or flat feel, spec, be- 
longing to the group Platy poda of monotrematous 
mammals (typical genus Platypus see next), or lo 
the group Plalypoda of gastropod molluscs, having 
a broad flat foot adapted for crawling; also in 
Omtth, having the toes joined so as to form a broad 
bole, syndactyl. Tb, sb, A broad-fooled animal; 
one belonging to any of these groups. 

1846 SMAurSuppI.,/^/«j>il<;<f, abroad footedanimak x6(S4 

m 'WliBSTCK 

(iFlatypns (plaetip»b). Zool, [modL (Shaw 
1799), a. Gr irAan/TTovs flat-footed, f. irKarbs flat + 
TToiJs foot. Orig. the generic name, but, having 
alieacly been given to a genus of beetles, it was in 
1800 changed for 0 mii 1 iorhynchml\ A name of 
the OJiNXTixoRiiYNCiias or Hook-mole of Australia. 
x'jy^' 8 y\Kut Naturalist sMuc X PI, 385^ The Duck- 
billed Platypus. *832 Bisciioff Van Diemen's Lasid 111 52 
The skina of the opo**um, tiger-cat, and platthypus, or 
ornythorhyncus paradoxus, are e^orted, X878 R B Smytii 
Aborigines of Viciona 1 . 251 The duck-billed platypus 
makes no nests, but lives m holes on the banks of rivers 
atirih 1893 Scribner's Mag June 792/2 Platypus hunting 
requires as quick an eye and hand as shooting woodcock m 
close cover Ibid, 794/1 Platypus shopping-ba^ and purses 
are not disdained by the fair who crowd the marts, m 
Melbourne, or.. in Sydney. 

Platyrrliiiie, platyrhine (pleeTirsin), a, 
(j^.) [ad. rnodX. plaiyrrUn'US^ f. Gr. TrAan/'-s 
Platy- + / 5 [y, /Sty- nose.] 

1 . Zool, Belonging lo the division Plaiyrrhtni of 
the order Quadrumana, comprising those apes or 
monkeys which have the nostrils considerably apart 
and directed forwards or sideways, and the thumbs 
nearly or quite non-opposable. It includes all the 
apes of the New World, Tb. sb, A platyrrhme 
monkey. (Distinguished from Cataeehine and 
Strbpsibbhinb.) 

1842 BRANDEDicA 5 «*,etc , Plaiyrhiues,, .these monkeys 
are peculiar to the New Woild 1837 Wucwell Hist, 
Ifidvci, Sc, (ed,3) III. 565 Remains of an extinct platyihme 
monkey 1862 Dana Man Gcal, 422 note, They include . 
the Platyrrhincs, peculiar to South America, having the 
nobtrils aubterminal and wide apart 1877 Huxley A fiat 
Inv Anim, i. 74 The great armadillos, anteaters and platyr- 
rhme apes of the caves of South America, 

2 . Anthropol, Having the nose, or the nasal 


bones, flat oi bioad ; having a nasal index of from 
51 to 58 b us sb, A platyirhiiie pei-son or skull 
x886 T Dvllas in Jinl Anthsop, Inst, 305 The nose b 
platyrrhine 

So Platyr(r)hinian (plcclirrniaii) a and sb 
piec, (in either sense) ; Platyr(r)liiiiy (plm'Liroini), 
the condition of being platynlune 

1878 Bartley tr Toptnards Anthrop ii 11 257 The 
platyrrhinians, with the nasal skeleton wide 1893 Syd 
Soc Le‘t ,Piaiyjfkinta 3 i,g\z\.ynhmz, 'iXso, m Anthi opol , 
having flattened, broad nasal bones Flatyi rhmy, the con- 
dition of bung platynhinian 1897 yrni Anihtop lust 
Nov 283 Plaiyrliiny, elongated narrow palate, and large 
teeth arc exaggerated in the Akka 

ilPlatysma (platrzma) [mod.L,, a. Gi. wAd- 
Tuff/ia llat piece, plate, flat cake, f. -nKarbyew 
to widen, f irAaru-s broad, flat ] 

1 1 Med (See quot.) Obs, (or never in Eng. use.) 
1693 Blancard's Phys Diet (cd 2), Plattsma, a bioad 
Lmnenclotli put upon Soies 1704111 J H arris Techn I 
ilto3in.Sj/if iioc Lex 

2 A 7 iat (In full, platy sma vty aides or my odes* 
see Myoid.) A thin bioad layer of musculai fibres 
just beneatli tlie skin on each side of the neck in 
man, extending fiom the shoulder and collar-bone 
to the face; corresponding to the pannttulus car- 
nostis (see Panniclb i) of some quadrupeds, 

1693 Blamard's Phys, Diet (ed. 2), Platysma Jlfyodcs 
1804 Abernethy Obs (1827)52 A man had a large 
tumour on the side of his neck, beneath the platysma 
wyotdes 2840 G V. Ellis Anatqo The facial aitery .is 
covcicd, at fiist, by the platysma, 1899 Allbutls Svst, 
Med VII 200 The fits began with spasm in the right 
platysma, anti were frequently confined to this muscle 

Flaud (plpd), sb Now rare ox Obs, [f. I^laub 
V, cf. Aitlaud sbl\ Applause ; praise. 

1:1590 Marlowe Faust Chorus 9 The form of Fauslus* 
fortunes, good or had To patient judgements we appeal 
our plaud, And speak foi Faustus in his infancy 1719 
D’Uhicy Pills II 313 Tho’ he toil wilh Pams And 
fights, and fiys, his Head small Plaud it gains 1836 Puipit 
7 'ieaswy Julyeoi (Cent. Diet.) While a poor widowMiaid- 
carned gains May win the plaud ‘ More than they all 
Flaud, V, Now ? are or Obs, [ad. L, plaud-cj e 
to applaud, pi op to strike, clap the hands So 
obs. F. plaudir mlr., to applaud.] Uans, To 
applaud; to piaise. 

1398 Chapman Bltnde Beg^er ad fin , That at our banquet 
all the Gods may tend, Plauding our victoric and llus happic 
end 1642 H More tioitg 0/ Sonl i iii xxxix, Bui you 
false to God, his tender sonne do gore, And plniici your 
selves. 1764 Churchill Candidateyn Thy Fnonda Plaud 
thy brave hearing. 1824 in Spit it Pub frnls (1825) x8o 
Ye of Surrey raise the ready hand To ’plaud a brother. 
tPlau’dable, a, Obs, fare, [irreg. f piec + 
-ABLE.] Deserving of applause or favourable 
recepitioii ; = Plausible 2 
1566-7 Q Eliz sp Pari, Tan, in D'Ewes Jinls, (1682) 
iiS These things being so plaudable [so m oi-ig, MS J, as 
indeed to all men they aie 

+Plau dlat(e Obs, rare, [? erroneous form of 
Plaudit.] ==next. 

x^Bq Warmer Alb Eng Prose Add. 134 Outturn tie the 
chiele Actresse in al attempts, gaue the Plaudiat [ed, 
1592 Plaudiaic, 2612 Plaudite] 111 Loue his Comedic z6ox 
Yarington Two Lament Trag v. ii 123 b, To store her 
with the thundnug furniture, Of smoothest snules, and 
pleasing plaudiats. 

Flaudit (pip dit), sb. Also 7 -ite. [Shortened 
from Plaudite.] An act of applauding , a round 
of applause ; a clapping of the hands, or other 
audible expression of approval or praise ; hence, 
any emphatic expression of appioval. 

1624 Quarles yob Prop, Wk , Div. Poems (1630) 171 
Expect the Plaudit, when the Flay is done a 1668 Dlnii am 
Poems, Of Old Age iv. 44 True Wisdom must our Actions 
so direct, Not only the last Plaudite to expect, 1739 ‘R 
Bull ’ tr. Dedekindus' Grobiaiim 59 Happy I Iho’ all dislike, 
if still you find The Plaudit of your own impartial Mind 
1838 Dkkcns Nich Nick XXV, The Romeo was received 
with hearty plaudits. 1683 S. C Hafl Retrospect II 247 
Preferring tue noisy plaudits of the pit and gallery to the 
silent, approval of the cultivated few. 

Hence Plau dlt v, iyare), also 7 -ite, to applaud 
1640 Yorke Union Hon , Commend Verses^ He that has 
Wit To flash a line, and friends to plaudite U May weare 
the Laurel! xgo6 H SurcLtFrE in Wesint Gaz 22 Mar. 
2/3 The world should hear my song, And warlike men and 
striplings Should plaudit high and long. 

Flandite (plo*dits). Also 6 plaudetie -ytre, 
6-7 -xtie, -ity. [a. L plaudite applaud (ye) * 2 pi. 
imperative of plaudlre to applaud; the customaiy 
appeal for applause made by Roman actors at the 
end of a play. The ending was early confounded 
with that of sbs. m -itt; later the final -e became 
mute, giving nse to Plaudit ] 

1 . An appeal for applause at the conclusion of a 
play or other performance. (Now only as Latin.) 

1367 Drant Horace, Art of Poetry Auj That when the 
Epilogue is done we may with franke intent, Aflter the 
plaudite st^ke vp our plausible assente. z6o6 Holland 
Sueton, 34 He adioyned with all this finall conclusion, for a 
Plaudite,. Now clap your hands and all with loy resound 
ashouU s88q Shorthouse y Inglesant xxvl 363 A theatre 
built m a mausoleum, and pantomime airs and the ' plau- 
diU ’ heard amid the awful silence of the grave. 

_+2. tiamf, A round of applause. Obs, (Now 

Plaudit ) 
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[The request put for the thing requested cf iogtani a 
peititofit reguestf etc ] . .r., , ^ 

*573 G Harvey Leiter-ik (Camden) 129 A PJaudite and 
Deo tiratias for SsO happy an euente, And then to borrowe 
a nappe, I sbalbe conteate* 1575 Gammet Curion \ 11, For 
Gammer Gurtons nedle sake, let vs haue a plaudytie 
1623 1 M /V> iiltm SJutls in S *s II As , That's but an 
Exit of hlortalitie, ITus, a He entrance to a Plaudite 
17x1 Stecle S^ici No 248 PS The House passed his 
Account -with a Plaudite 

Plau'ditor. rare~K [irreg. f Plaudit + -ok, 
or f, L plaud^e to applaud {plaudit- being eiioii 
taken as ppi. stem) + -OR , cf. amhtor^ One 
who applauds. So Plan ditory a , applauding, 
applausive, laudatory 

18x3 CoLERiucE Lett II 604 No dramatic author ever had 
so large a number of unsolicited, unknown, yet prede- 
termined plauditois in the theatre, as 1 had a 1845 Hood 
Lit ^ Literal viv. Her sister auditory All sitting round, 
with grave and learned faces, Were very plauditory. 1847 
Sir H Taylor PocfttSj Heroism in Shade i, A thousand 
Journals teem with good report And plauditory paragraph 

Plaunolie, ]Plaiiiiolier(e, -otir(,e, obs ff 
Planch, Plancheb Plaunflet, obs. eiron f. 
Pamphlet. Plaimlce, obs f. Plank. 

tPlanse. Ohs, rare [ad. L plaus-us (r/- stem), 
vbl. sb. f. plaud^e to applaud ] Applause 
<ri54o tr. Pol Verg", Eng Hist (Camden No 29) 188 So 
desyrus was he to piowle after vaiue plause and (.ongiatu- 
lation a i66a Heylin Laud ii 3^ To gam to themselves 
the popular plause of meekness and mildness 

Plausibility liti). [f L. plaustdths 

(see P lausible) + -ity So l^,plausibtliid{\*j2^),'\ 
The quality of being plausible. 

1 1 . Readiness to applaud or approve Ohs 
1^8 Hakluyt Vo/ I 287 He was conducted through the 
Citie of London with great admiiation and plausibihtie of 
the people running plentifully on all sides. 1644 Bulwcr 
Chiron, 106 Although the ancient Oiatours received this 
token of approlxition from the hands of their auditors 3'et 
they never eidiibited upon any occasion sudi Manuall plausi- 
bilitie to the people 

f 2 . The quality of deserving applause or approval , 
agreeableness of manner or behaviour, affability ; 
with //, an instance of this, something worthy of 
applause ; a praiseworthy quality or trait, an agree- 
able or courteous act (Cf Plausible a, 2 1 Ohs 
1596 Nashe Saffion-IValdcn Wks (Grosait) HI 69 
What's the saluation of Dauid Goige? A Nulhtie . 
What the plausibihtie of Afartin? A Niillitie idix 
Speed Hist Ct Brit vi xxin 113 Hoping by ‘juch his 
plausibihty and indulgences to purchase to himselfe their 
best concurrence for die obtaining of the Empire 1673 
Vaughan Life 4* Death yacksoii in y’r Wks, (1844) I, 
p. xlv, [He] earned on his dignity with that justice, modesty, 
integrity, fidelity, and othei giacious plausibilities, that m I 
a place of trust he contented those whom he could not satisfy, ! 
x68x Glanvill Sadducismus Pief , He must study the little 1 
plausibilities, and accomodate the humour of the Many 

3 . As a quality of an aigument, statement, or the ! 
like : Seeming worthiness of acceptance , appear- I 
ance of reasonableness ; speciousness. ^ 

1649 Milton Mtkon. 100 Using the plausibility of large and ' 
indefinite words to defend himself. ^1745 Swift (J.), The 
last excuse , was allowed indeed to have more plausibility, 
but Jess truth 1748 Hartley Obseii) Man li- lu 72 The 
Circumstances which gave some Plausibility to the Fiction 
1824 L Murray Eng Gram (ed 5) 1. 174 The analogy of 
other languages .gives plausibility to the conjectuie. 1830 
liYCLL Prtnc Goal I. 39 He had tlie art to throw an air of 
plausibility over the most improbable parts of his theory 

b. (with pi) An instance of this; a plausible 
argument, statement, or the Uke. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct Duhit l ii. Nothing but a heap 
of probable inducements, plausibilities, and witty entertain- 
ments. x88x Morley Cobden xiv (X902) 50/1 Political 
plausibilities will reconcile men to everything, save the de- 
privation of their property 

c. As a quality of a person : Capacity of putting 
forward plausible statements ; fair-spokenness 

1754 Fielding yon. Wild 11 111, A certain plausibility in 
his voice and behaviour would nave deceived any. 1856 
Froude Hist Eng (1858) II vii 233 His plausibility long 
enabled him to explain away his conduct 
f Plau sibilize, v Obs, laro’^K In 7 plau- 
fiiblelise. [f next + -I55E ] tratts. To render 
* plausible ’ or acceptable ; to ingratiate 
^ 165$ Fuller Ch, Hist, iv. iv § 7 By electing and endow- 
ing of Religious Houses; so to plausiblelize himself, espe- 
cially among the Clergy. 

Plausible (pig zib'l), a, {sb ) Also 6 -able, 
-able, -yble, Sc, plauaabill, plaYvsable, 6-7 
plauoible, plawsible. [ad. L plaustbi Us deserv- 
ing applause, acceptable, f. plaits-^ ppl. stem of 
plaudit to applaud ; see Plaud v, and -ible. 
Cf. '^,fiansihle (1552).! 

Deserving of applause or approval; praise- 
worthy, laudable, commendable Obs, 
xgfix 'T Norton Calmds Inst, in 216 To me it should not 
be very laborsora, and yet very plausible to bewray to their 
great shame those things that thei haue heretofore hosted 
vton as mysteries 1592 G. Harvey Ponr Lett iii Wks 
(Grosart) I. xBs The plausible examples of diuers such ver- 
tuousRomanes, and sundry excellent Greekes. 1637 R. Hum 
PHREY tr Si, Ambrose 1 io6 Those exercises which they 
thmke more plausible x7xx Shaftesb Charac (1737) if. 
Ill u 401 Is there a fair and plausible Enthusiasm, a reason, 
able Extasy and Transport allow’d to other Subjects? 
t 2 . Such as to be leceived with favour, accept- 


able, agieeable, pleasing, gratifying; winning 
public approval, generally acceptable, populai. 
Obs (Common 111 late 16th and 17th c ) 

1541 Paynei Catiline viii 13b, Nothyiige was so plausyble 
to the people as perswasion agaynst the lawe Agi ana. 

I 160S Stow Ann, 1426 This change was veiy plawsible or 
I well pleasing to the Nobility and Genti ye 1730 in S wijt s 
Lett, (1768) IV 249 Which you will allow to be a desperate 
i crisis under auy party of the most plausible deiioiiiiiiation. 

' X828 DTskaeli Lhas /, I. iii 30 An invective agauist 
I royal pedantry would always be plausible 
I ^ b. Of persons, or then manners, etc * Auable, 
agreeable, ingratiating, winning Obs (Cf 3 b.) 

* 577 “® Prwy Council Scot II C67 The said souii teis 

requint the saidis ofticiatis with plausabill wordis to desist, 

; X624 Hey WOOD Gunaik n 102 His aspect moie plauciblc 
and his countenance more amiable than the former. 2633 
j Bp Hall Hard TertSy N T 20 The Sonne of Man came 
I in «a kinde,ai!iable,and plausible manner a X704 T Brown 
Praise of Wealth Wks 1730 I 87 A pkausible poelastci 
X84X Lytton jVj? «S* Main i 11, Robert, 3^00 are a caieful, 
sober, plausible man 

3 liaving an appearance or show of truth , reason- 
ableness, or wortli , apparently acceptable 01 
trustworthy (but often with implication of mcie 
appearance), fair-seeming, specious (Chiefly of 
aigumeiits or statements ) 

1565 Reg Privy Council Scot, I 369 Undir pieteiiLC of 
that plausabill argument to draw eftir thame a laige tale of 
Ignorant persoms 1388 Ibid, IV 281 'i’he narrative lies 
ane plawsable face to culloiir the pieleudiL forme than of 
x68a Duyden Medal in A Tempting Doctrine, plausible 
and new 1711 Addison Sput No go r 7 They told me 
such a plausible Stoiy, that 1 laughed at their Contrivance 
1838 Tiiirlwall Giccix IV xxxu 259 According even to 
the avowed doctnnes of Prolagoras and Goigias, no trulli 
could daira any higher value than that of a plausible 
opinion 1876 Pagl TexUbA Oeol 11 48 Little aided 
by conjectuie, however plausible. 

b. Of peibons Characlenzccl by presenting 
specious arguments, etc ; fair-spoken (with impli- 
cation of deceit). 

1846 Mrs Core Eng Char (1852) 29 So is it with the 
Plausible By dint of strenuously pretending to be good, 
wise, or zealous, they contract almost the form and piessure 
of virtue and wisdom iBfc Emerson Cond Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) IT, 327 A swindler , then a quack, then a 
smooth, plausible gentleman 1875 A R Hope Schoolboy 
Friends 221 He was a plausible, cunning kind of fellow, 

1 4 s. ‘In active sense . Expressive of applause or 
approbation ; plausive, applausive Ohs, 
iS4a Becon Prayei ix Evjb, Now I wyll haste 
to declare of what vertue & strength the tiue and Christen 
ptayer y* men .mayw^ y" moie plausible & loyful ramdes 
delyght in it 1567 [see Plaudits 1] x6oo Holland Ltvy 
xxxix, 1 881 For a while there Avas a plausible noise heard 
among them as they approued his words x6z2 C Fitz- 
Geffry Elisha T A plausible Acclamation, The Chariot of 
Isi ael, and the Horse-men thereof 
B absol, or as sh. That which is plausible ; a 
plausible argument or statement 
*®54 Whitlock Zooiomia 162 Having ensnared the silly 
vulgar, by the dazle of their fame, (in some plausible or 
other) 1670 Moral State Png lot To discourse 01 argue 
plausibles 1833 Caulyle Misc j Dideiot (1857) III 226 
The plausiblest Plausible on record. 

O. Comb,, as plausible-looking 
1841 Lever C O'Malley xcv, With a very plausible- 
looking tray „ 

Plau'sibleness. Now i at e, [f prec. + -NESS ] 
The quality of being plausible , plausibility. 

1598 R Bernard tr Terence^ Andna i i. (1629) 9 Now a 
dayes, plausiblenesse games friends, and truth gets foes 
x68x Temple Mem, in Wks X73T I 350 The Generality 
of the House of Commons were earned with the Plausible- 
ness of the Thing 1705 S Clarke Dem Being God ix 139 
It might have Objected with much more Plausibleness, that 
the Supreme Cause cannot be Free 

Flausibl^r (pig zibli), ad!v, [f as prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a plausible manner. 

+ 1 With applause , approvingly Ohs, 

1581 Mulcastbr Positions xli (1887) ®4o His ludgement is 
so often, and so plausibly vouched by the curteouse mai&ter 
Askam 1593 Suaics Lucr 1854 The Romans plausibly 
did give consent To Tarqiun’s everlashng banishment 1646 
Sir T Browne Pseud Mp v xxi 272 We hope they wil 
plausibly receave our attempts, or candidely correct our mis- 
conjectures 

t 2 a. So as to deserve applause, oommendably. 
b. So as to wm approval , acceptably, agreeably , 
affably, Obs, 

i6ia Bp Hall ConUmfil, 0 T, 1. iv, Who can hope to 
hue plausibly and securely among so many Cams ? 1631-a 
H^h Commission Cases (Camden) 253 If you preach for 
applause plausibly there is temporaU punishment to be 
inflicted on you heere. xfisx Hobbes Leviath, ii, xxx 
179 Having the Faculty of discoursing readily, and plausibly, 

^ 3 , With an appearance of truth or trustworthiness; 
in a way that seems tine or right , with fan show , 
speciously 

1648 H tinting of Fox 37 They might more plausibly induce 
me common People . to come down to Whitehall 1789 
Bllsiiam Ess, I ui, 48 Mr Hume plausibly apologizes 
for Charles I. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng, Char (1832) 26 In 
iLiigland, you may do what you like, provided you do it 
plausibly Cant your way through life, with the seven 
£ ^ in^vouT train x88a Dunckley m Mamh, Exam 
20 May 6/1 The objection might be urged more plausibly 
If the question were now heard of for the first time. 

Plausive (pig siv) , i*. Now rare, [f L. platts-, 
ppl. stem olplauddt'e (see Plaud z/ ) + -ive] 


1 . tiavmg the quality of applauding ; expressive 
of approval by 01 as by applause , applausive 
x6oo Hey WOOD If you know not me Wks 1874 I 202 T hose 
plaubiue shouts, winch giue you cntertaine i6zt pRAni- 
WMT Nat Embassic (1877) 7 'When l*aridora had nuide tins 
plausiue Oiation 1733 L M Accampus/ted U o/imn 11 4 
They who h-ive a good voice sing wTiuc llieie is an echo, 
with a better giace, because iheplau&ive sound makts them 
more sprightly 1819 Wokusw Malham Cove 8 No mightiti 
woik had gamed the plausive snulc Of nll-heholding Phot- 
bus 1 X870 Emerson Soc Sohi , Work 4* Days Wks 

(Bolm) III 69 The young giaduate would find the air 
family echoing with pliiusivt academic thunders 
t 2 a ^spLAusiBLia i 01 2. Obs 
x6oi SiiAKS AlPs Well 1 11 S'i IHs pHusiue woids He 
St ittti’d not m caies, but giafted than To grow thtit and 
to beaie. i6oz — Ham i iv 30 By some liabit, that too 
nmtii o'ei-Itavenb J ho form of plausive inaiintn* 
t b. = Plausiblk 3 Obs. 
t6ot SiiAKS AlPs Well iv i 29 What shall I siy I haue 
done? It must bte a very plausiue inutntion that taints it 
17^ Aniuj, 111 Ann, Reg i^s/* pkuisive aigumtnls of 
false rcasoners. 1820 R Poiwni 11 Inbod Lnvington's 
hilthus Mith <S Papiits Cj, All this under the plausive 
pretext of Toleration 

Flaustral (ply bli dl), a, rat e [f 1. plaiisb - nin 

wagon + -AL.] rcitaiiiiiig lo a cart ai wngon. 

%'j6z Goldsm Cit. W, Ikxxvi, Whttlicr the graixl juiy, 
HI council assembled, bad gloimuslyromlnned lo tntom.igt 
plT.ii5lril merit, 1 cannot t ikt upon mt lo ilttiMimnc 1885 
Ruskin Pitas Eng 138 The tat lei is toiivnittd of the 
tiuth of a plaustial catastiojdie at lust iiitiuUblt lo him 
t Blau'Strary . Obs, t at c, [ad, l^,plauUt at I US 
belonging to a wagon, as sb, a wagoner, f plan- 
slr-um wagon sec -auy ] A tarlci , a wagoiiei 
X592 R D llypim olomachta 56 h. These twoNjmphes 
Ijlaustranes, did tike them downc [the eonleuls of the ‘ le- 
posilouc or cupbord on wlieels '] and deliver them lo the 
way tors Ihid ^ The hist Table heeing ehaunt'ed, tueiic 

thing was hrouglil i).icke aga>nt to the pkiusliaries 

Plautiue (ply tom), a [acl. L. Hlaitiuius of 
or belonging lo i’laiUiis.] Pertaining to, characlci - 
istic of, 01 in the style of the Komau comic poet 
Plautus (died i) 0 1S4) 

x88i A ihcnsetim s t eh n 19/3 1 'he ‘ M lies ’ eonlai ns nuicl i 
cntital innLiti, not to speak of I he IMaulmu vtrses wliu li the 
author has ineludrd in his preface 1882 A S Wn kins in 
Encycl Dnt XIV. 330/2 It is needless to dwell fuither 
ii]^n the details of Pjauime scansion. 

Flaw, plawe, obs. foims of Play. 
Plawnolier, obs. form of Planch ku sb 
Play (pl^), sb. Foims. a. i plesa, AurI, 
pl»sa, 3 ple^e, plm^o, pleay, plei^o, 3 7 ploy, 
4 plei(e, 4-5 ploy© ; 4 plai, 5-7 play©, 6 plaio, 
4- play fl. I Men plaga, 3 plaje, plahe, 3-7 
plawe, 4plau, 5plaw, 7 3 plcoi, pleow©, plo^e, 
ploho [OE. plcia i^ph'ia, pla^cC)^ wk sb. fiom 
root of plcg{c)att, -tan, pUvgian, plagian to Play, 

S .v. As in the verb, the phonology is difficult; 

le OE fonns vaiy in the vowel the usual ^Y^^ax 
plega and Anglian pliega have given the iwoiX.pIay ; 
the Anglian plaga gave ME,, flake, plawe, and plate. 
The I3tli c. 7 foims appear lo mix the two types 
ple{ 6 )^e and plawe,'} 

I Kxcicise, brisk or free movement or action, 
+ 1 . Of living beings; Active bodily excrusc ; 
busk and vigorous action of the body or limbs, as 
in fencing, dancing, leaping, swimming, cla[)ping 
of the hands. Obs, or meiged in other senses. 

c 723 Cotpus Gloss 1477 Palesii «, plaega a 900 Cynewulf 
743 pa weaiS burswarum, eadsum, ece gefca Aipeliuges 
ple;?a. a xooo Gulhlac 1334 ligu-niearx snyredc ?;elik'esl(:d 
to hylSe, Jimt se hmrn flota aefter suiid-plesan sond-lotid 
Tjespearn aiofoo Caedmon's Gen, ip8tj peur wais heard 
plesa, wmlgara wnxl, wiscyrm miecl, hfud hiUlesweg C1030 
O E Chron an 1004 (MSS. C & 13 ) pait hi noifre w\ isan 
handplezan on Angel cynne ne gemetton bonne U!fc>tel 
him to Drohte <rxo5o Gloss m Wr-Wukktr 414/14 
Gesiiculaho, plega, cizoo Trim Colt Horn, au C\,ti\oreti 
ceruisia forum vionasterium pat on is pleje, I»at oder 
[sic] dnnch, pc pndde chtpinge, lit feitic thirehe ibid, At 
lileje he teldcn be grune of ideliiesse, for al hit is idcl Jmt 
me at hilialt,.pih and slioiikes and fet oppiet), wont he 
gosshieO axzgoSt Eustace zBo in Hoistrn Altengl Leg, 
(1881) 217 pore lies non at Jxue plawe WiJ> sheld and speie 
out 1 drawe pat hocre dunt atstode 

b. The gesluies made by cock birds to attract 
tlie hens 

i^S ‘ Stonehenge ’ Bni, Sports i i. iv § 1 72 The * play ' 
of the capercaillie ls very remarkable , it is confined to the 
males, who indulge m it in order to astonish and excite 
the hens. 

c The action of lightly and briskly wielding or 
plying (as a weapon in a contest). Also in com- 
binations, as buckler-play^ sword-play, 

Beowulf 12039 05 5 ait hie foilasddan to tJara lindplugan 
swmse gesioas c8so Kmitsh Oloss,^ Libera tula \iua\ 
pclta, 5efm Jmeplsessceldoj. a xooo // aidere 13 D> le 
gesawe mt 3 am sweordplegan wig forbugan oiHie 011 
weal fleoii. 1670 Stapymom yre&tiial 48 (see SMORU-ijlay). 
2839 Longf. Black KniglU u, In the play of spears. Fell 
all the cavaliera x86o Dickbks Umomm, Trav, va, Some 
of the sword play being very skilful 1899 E J. Ciiarman 
Drmna Two Lwest Pir-tree 78 , 1 thrust him to earth, and 
he lay there, For all his boasted play, xgox Daily Chi an, 
at Oct 8/6 The latter’s play very correct, and his 
parries both neat and effective. 

2 . Of physical things; Rapid, brisk, 01 light 
movement, usually alternating or fitful ; elusive 
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change or tiansition (of light or colour); light 
motion about or impact upon something. 

a 1628 F. Ghevil Mmiapha Chonn Wks (1633) 116 A 
wlay of Sunne-raotes fioin mans small World come i8oi 
bounij-v Thnlaha vi vm, Allernate liglit and daj kiiess, hkc 
the play Of sunbeams on the wamoi's Inirnish'd arms 1805 
W Saundcws Mtn lUah^s /194 This operation always 
admits the play of air upon the feverish liody 1850 IIryant 
^a7v~AItll Poll Wks (1903! 370 The saw, with restlcsb play, 
Was cleaving through a fir tree Its long and steady way 
x 87 S JDawson Daiwt of Lifd n 13 Iridescent play of 
colours. A 1878 Sir G. G. Scorr Lcct A>chii, {1879) I, 
22 1 'I Ins gives gicat play of light and shade 

b Shoit for play oj hght oi colour (ns above) 
1698 FiivrR Acc E India <5* P 214 You may set it upon 
full SCI aped Ivory, winch graceth the Play of the Stone. 
1825 J Niciioi SOM Mechaiue 715 The intention of 

foils IS either to increase the lustre or play of the stones, 01 
moic geneially impiove the coloui, by giving an additional 
foice to the tinge Ibtd 716 Po stones or pastes, that have 
some share of play, it gives a most beautiful brilliance 
f 3 . (In foimplaw,) A boihng up, ebullition, Oh 

c 1440 Pf amp Pajv» 403/a Plaw, 01 plawyngc, bwlltcio^ 
dmlbciOo 160X Holt AND Phay xiv xvu, lloilc them al 
together at a soft fii-e, until they haue had ten plawes or 
walincs. 

4 . fig* and gen. Action, activity, operation, 
working : often implying the ideas of rapid move- 
ment or change, variety, etc. (Now almost always of 
abstract things, as feeling, fancy, thought, etc.; 
formerly of persons ) 

*899,SiiaKS Iletu K, iv. vm. 114 Without stiatagem, But 
in phine shock, and euen play of IhiUailc 1649 J E[Lri- 
sioNE] ir Bchmen's FpiU vi § 41 God hath made all things 
in his Divine pley or cmcralicni out of his Spiiation 1800 
tr Lagraut^c's Chem 1 312 Ihcrc will he a play of double 
alTmity, and a double dccomnositiun will lake ])iacc 1837 
Disraiu Vtrtuiui 111 11, lliat encbnnuiig play of fancy 
which had once characterized her. 1874 L yrci'iiijN Horns 
ifi Bibiaiy (189a) J VI 332 The play of evil passions gives 
inliiute subjects for dramatic intorests. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(eU. 3) I p xviu, The lively play of fancy 

b. rill. \In play ; actively engaged or employed ; 
so out oj play, unoccupied, out of employment or 
office {pbs ) In full play : in full action or opeia- 
tion, acting with ils full force. 

t66x Pepys Diary 2 Sept , Theie aie cndcavouis to get 
my Lord out of play at sea 1669 Ibid 26 Tun., My Lord 
Puvy Stale, whom I never before knew to be in so much 
play, a.s to be of the Cabinet, 17x9 Swirr i'o y'ng Cleigy- 
man Wks 1753 It, if 19 Men who were inipaticni of being 
out of play, have been forced to reconcile thui foimer 
tLiiLts with every new system of adminisLi ation x84i^ At n 
Smi 1 11 Adv M) Ledbmy xviii, The usual busllc was in full 
play 1873 Lyiion Coming Rau v, lliere was a huge 
engine in the wall which was in full play 

c. To hold or keep (a person, etc.) zn play (orig. 
to hold or keep (a person) play') ; to keep exeicised, 
occupied, or engaged j to give (a person) some- 
thing to do (usually in the way of self-defence or 
delay, as in a contest). Also, to keep (something) 
in exercise or practice (qnot. 1809) 

A 1348 Hall Chron, Hen VlII 37 b, The Capitayn 
prayed God that the Kynge of Scottes woulde come wyth 
nys puyssaunce, for he woulde kepe hym. playe tyll the 
tyine that the Kynge of Eiiglaiide came oute of Fraunce 
1582 Munday hng Rom* Ufa 10 They must war within, 
while other holds tlicm playe with ou L x6oo Hor land Lny 
xxvit xlvi. 662 [He] had by all the devises and policies of 
wane, mocked him and kept him play. CX645 T Tun 11. 
hiege ofCa) liHe (i8.jo) 12 h orest was the only man who held 
the Cavalliers in play x6a8 Gage \Fest Ind 30 To over- 
come tlicm. or else to hold tliein play. 1714 Swiin Pres St, 
Affairs Wks. 17SS H 1 207 A struggling faction kept them 
continually m play. X809 Mat kin Gil Bias v. 1 p 7 To 
keep my devotioii and my wind in play by the leliearsal of 
ail anthem or two. 1842 Macaulay Lays^ Horaiins xkix, 
1, with two more to help me, Will hold the foe in play. 
i8sx J. RicHAunaoN m l/aipefs Mag Tan. 234/a Nothing 
that we have fallen in with.. could hold her play 

d. To conic into (f til) play ; to come into action 
or operation, become active (formerly of persons * 
cf. b). So to bring or call into play ; to begui to 
exeieise, bung into action, make active. 

x55o WcLUON Crt* fas / 41 Salisbury liking not that any 
of Essex his faction should (.ome into play, xfipx Locke 
Lotocr* [nUrest Wks^ 1727 II, 54 Today your new Com 
conies in play, which is 5 per Cent, lighter. 1706 Baynard 
in Sir T. Floyer //<7if Cold Bath 11. 336 A Distcmpei 
in England almost worn out, but now it begins to come 
in Piny again 1799 Moke Pern ‘ Educ (cd. 4) I. 
xx5 lliose societies in which their kind of talents are not 
likely to be brought into plaj. X842 A. Comuc Physiol 
Digestion (ed, 4) 124 The muscular fibres of the stomach . 
next come into play 1865 M. Abnoi d Ess* tn Crtt 11 81 
The intelligence and judgment of Mr Ruskin nre brougljt 
into play, X874 Carpenter Mmi Phys, i i. g 3 'ihe 
reaction of his brain upon ihe impressions which called nt 
into play. 

e. To fnake play\ in Racing and Iluititng, to 
exercise pursuers or followers, in Ttigilism, lo 
deliver blows actively or with effect ; hence gen 
to act effectively, produce an effect ; to hasten or 
hurry ou. (In quots, 1813, 1889, to keep an adver- 
sary engaged • cf. c ) 

1799 E Du Bois Piece Family Biog I. 153 A pause 
having succeeded Mr. Burley thought it a fit time (m the 
jockey.term) to make lus play x8o8 Sporting Mag, XXXI I. 
76 Gully made play, and planted two other blows on his 
adversary’s head, 1809 Ibid* XXXXII, 89 The fox •• made 
play towards Mr. Thellussoifs, 18x3 Ihd, XLII. 243 A 
young bull of grc.*it game, made play for no less than niiie- 


and-twenty dogs 1824 Byron fnan xvi Ixxviii, But I'm 
too late, and theiefoie must make play 1837 Hughes lorn 
Bi ffwn II V, There he goes in, making play with both hands 
1883 Scotsman 11 July 10/1 Fontenoy made play to the 
distance, where the favourite took the lead i88g Doyll 
MicoAC/aiha I trust that the Duke will mustei eveiy 
man he can, and make play until the royal forces come up 
6. Free or unimpeded movement (usually fiom or 
about a fixed point) ; the proper motion of a piece 
of mechanism, 01 a joait of the living body. 

1653 Walton Anghr a 53 Give him [the chub] play 
enough before you offer to take him out of the water, 1733 
Toll Ho* sc Hoeing Husb xxii 326 Now the Distance 
between these two Marks, is the Measure of the Tongue’s 
Play at the place of piessuie *778 Johnson in Mmt, 
Dwlrblay's Diaty Aug, Such a restless, fatiguing play 
of the muscles. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship ll 270 The 
great length is an obstacle to the play of the rudder X856 
Ayioon Bothwall 11 vii. And felt once moic Ihe pulse's 
stiinng tjlay 1897 Tall Mall Mag Aug 526 The gtil , 
was in aicli, ogling person, with a great play of shouldera 

b. Freedom or room for movement, the space 
in or through which aiiytliing (esp. a piece of 
mechanism) can or does move. 

x6s9hi>AKV^atdnvhs. t8 The two Buckets .haveaboutlhree 
feet play, using and falling X703 Moxon Mech Ejeeie 30 
Squaie Staples, just fit to contain the Bolt with an easie 
I'lay 1793 Hewscucl in Phil* Tram LXXXIII 217 The 
shake, or play, of the screw is less than 3-tentIis of a division. 
1858 G Macdonald Phantasies (1878) 11 , xxi 142 The 
Qvei lappings m the lower pait [of the armour] had more 
play tlinn necessary x86o Meic* Mai me Mag VII 1x3 
i aking care to allow at least an inch of play 1876 J Kosn 
Compl Pract* Mecluuisi xix. 350 Suppose, for instance, 
there was even a tiifling amount of play in the eccentiic or 
any of the bolts. 

c, fig and gen* Fiee action ; freedom, oppor- 
tunity, or room for action ; scope for activity 

1641 Miiton Refotm ii Wks 1831 III. 37 Yet to give 
them play front, and leaie, it shall be my tTsk lo prove that 
Episcopacy ib not only not agreeable, but tending to the 
destruction of Mon irchy 1711 Addison SPeci No 160 7 9 
They form themselves altogether upon Models, without 
giving the full Play to their own natural Parts. X787 J 
WjrnAKLii MaiyQ of Scots Vind 1 1. §3 24 Those scenes 
wlieie he might have a play for Ins activity in cunning 
X837 Sir W IIamiiion Metaph xhv (1870) II 477 All 
pleasuic, thus, arises from the free play of our faculties 
and capacities 1857 Buciti e Civilisation I vm ^43 'J lieir 
coinptelicnsive minds would, 111 that state of society, have 
found no play x888 Bryce Aincr* Coinnew II. hi 32^ To 
allow the fullest play lo the Sentiment of Slate inde- 
pendence 

XI. Exercise or action for amusement 01 diver- 
sion ; and derived uses. 

6 . Exci CISC or action by way of recreation j amuse- 
ment, diversion, sport, frolic (In early use somc- 
Umes m bad sense . Vicious or profligate indulgence, 
revelling ) jit play^ engaged in playing 
e xzoo Trm. Coll Horn 53 Vie we al bese dajes fodeten 
blibfullc songes, and plo^c, and Icden clenliche uic Iif 13 
E. h Aliit* P B. xsoB In jie poynt of her play he poniayes 
a mynde A1400 Paitll 0/ Susan S3 Whon jjeos peilous 
prestes pcrccyued hire play, a 1450 Rnt, de la Tour 
(186B) 13s That IS my play and my gWdnesse to be abotite 
liyin, and foito do hym seruice unto lus ease and iilcsaunce 
1323 Fn/HEKB //«^A§ 153 jLisconuenicntforeuery man 
lo haue playe game accordyiige lo his degre 1562 Row- 
no riiUM C heads Aj, Most men are geuen latber to play 
then to htudye. 1667 Milton P . Z. iv 404 A Tigei, who by 
chance hath&pi'd In some Purlieu two gentle Fawnes at play. 
X7ia AuBOiiiNor fohn Bull i 111, John iialiiially loved 
rough play. x8x8 Byron Ch* Har, iv. cxli, But where his 
rude hut by the Danube lay There were hib young barbarians 
all at play, There was their Dacian motlier. Provei b, All 
woik and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

fi <;x43o Hymns Vtrg* 111 Ceesse, & seie to hir no sawe 
To make hir For to synne assent, Ne please hir not with no 
njee plawe, But kepe weel cnstis comaundement. 
y, exaos Lay. 20844 pan voxe Jicnne he bi 3 baldest & 
liafeS his fiille ploje [c xays pleay] & fuseles ino^e 

fb. Enjoyment, pleasure, joy, delight, a source 
of delight Obs* 

1340 Ayenb pa Hi nenieb and use)i )ie lostes ules.sliche 
and he pieces pet be pe vif wyttes comcj) 1362 Lanoi . 
P* PI A. xii 90 pat hi play be plentevous m paiadys with 
aungclys rx46o ToioneUy Mysi x\i 363AIabl and walo- 
way 1 iiiy child that was me lefe 1 My lul], my blood, my 
play, that neuer dyd man grefo 1 X303 Dunbar 2 histle 
Rose i8i Our peax, our play, our plane fehcite. 

c X400 Laud Troy-bk* 13358 Achilles than & lus ffelawe 
Rode so forth with mochel plawe. 

o. Amorous dispoit; dalliance; sexual indul- 
gence. Now rare or Obs* 
a xooo Riddles xxi* 28 (Gr ) Ic wi 5 bryde ne mot hasmed 
habban, ac me hajs hyhtplesan geno wyme 3 , e 1400 Rom 
Rose 4876 The plcy of love, for-ofte seke a 2425 Cursor M 
9247 (Trin ) Mathan gat lacob in pleye, Jacob loseph soh to 
seye. 1365 Ranoolth in Tytler Scot (1864) HI. 215 
lie knowelh himself that he hath a partaker in play and 
game wUh him. 1667 Milton P L \x 1045 Till dewie 
sleep Oppress'd them, weaned with thir amorous play 
fl. tfxzso Gen tf-Ejc 537 Wapmen bi-giuuien quadmcsler, 
bi twen licin-seluen hun-wreste pla3e 
7 * Jest, fun, sport (as opp. to earnest) ; trifling. 
Often in phr. tn play, 

a Z300 Cursor M* 28x6 Bot al h^t loth to haim can sai, 
pam tboght it was not bot in plai £1386 Ciiauckk 
ClerRs T 974 Grisilde quod he as it were m his pley, How 
hketh thee my wyf and hue beautee ? c 1420 Lyog Assent-* 
hly of Gods i66a Chaunge from ernest in to mery play, 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxm 27 To sum man thair it was 
no play The preving of his sciens 1513 More Rich * /// 
(1883) 60 The king made her answer part in ernest, 
^t 111 play merely. 26x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (x6i4l 367* 


1 desire not sacrifices and inwards, these are plaies Mod 
Don't be offended , I only said it in play (Moie commonly 
titfwi ) 

/3 n:x3oo Cnisor M 18167 (Cott.) Hell and ded O pair 
pride tnoght }7am litel plau And paf a cri wit mikel au. 

1320 Sir Iristr 3101 Askische wil in plawe, And say bou 
comest fro me c 1323 Spec Gy JFarw 13 If J>u louest 
more wot Ides god pan god hini-sel[ej 111 pi mod, pu shalt hit 
finde an yucl plawe 

b Play of woi ds * a playing or trifling with 
words , the use of words merely or mainly for the 
purpose of pi oducuig a rhetorical 01 fantastic effect. 
Play on or upon words ; a sportive use of words so 
as to convey a double meaning, 01 piocluce a fan- 
tastic or humorous effect by siinilaiily of sound 
with difference of meaning; a pun. See also 
WOED-PLAY. 

1739 Humd //hw Air/, (1874)1 iL II 339 To confess that 
human reason is nothing but a play of woi ds 1798 Fcrriar 
lilusti Sieiiie, etc Genius 278 , 1 cannot suspect so excellent 
a poet ns I'ltcUanan, of any inlemional play ou the words 
ingenium and genius. 1810 D Stlvvarf Phdus Ess 
III 123 A chikhsh play upon words, quite foreign to 
the point at issue 1830 Rouerison Seim Ser. 111 ix 
1x4 It was no mere play of words winch induced the 
apostle to biiiig these two things [fulness of the hpirit and 
fulness of wine, Eph v iB] together *871 Frecman JVbm 
Couff. IV XVIU, 174 To a Latin or French speakei the naniL 
of Uise might have suggested an easy [ilay upon words, 
1881 JowKTr Thttcyd 1 Intiod 14 'I he Speeches of Thucy- 
dides every wheie exhibit the antitheses, the climaxes, the 
Inlays of words of the rhetorician. 

8. (with pL) A parliculai amusement or divei- 
sion , a game, a sport. Now rare or Obs* 
ayoo Eptnal Gloss 577 Litdt liiictari{t\, staobplegan 
971 Bltchl Ham 99 Heoia bliss & lieora plegan woiroii 
swiSe senihtsuine 13. . Cny JFanv* (A.) 812 He pat bc^t 
dop |jat day, per he schal winne pat play, 13 Cw sor M 
28146 (Colt ) Caroles, lolitcs, and plnics CX400 Maukdev 
( 1839) 111* 17 joustyiiges, or for oihei pleyes and 
de&pories, 01x333 Lo Blenirs Hiton Uii 178, I shall 
cause thee to be assayed at y* playe of the clicsse <2x533 
•^Gold Bk M* Auiel (1346) Cvijb, l^uers persounes 
were assembled in the hygh mountaync Olimpiits, to cele- 
brate the playes 1388 Siiaks L L L vs 111 78 All hid, 
all hid, an old infant play 1639 D. Pell /////; of Sea 
4x8 When the Sen was calm, they weie at their sports and 
playes, 1728 T SiirwiuAN Perstus iu. (1739) 44 'Die Boys 
had a Play of pitching Nuls into a nanow mouth’d Vessel 
1798 Jane Austpn Noiihang Abb i. She was fond of all 
boy's plays. x84i'-4 Emlkson Ess , Experience Wks (Bohn) 
X, X78 The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
nonsense. 

<2x225 Leg* Kath 106 Ne hiucde ha none hlite plahcn 
[v r plohen] c 1230 Gen <5* Ex 3573 Moyses cam iicr and 
sa3 dis places, And 01s calf, and < 3 is ille la^es. 
b. A country pleasure-fair or wake, dial 
X847-78 HALiAWEri, Play **'\ country wake. Somerset* 
x886 SfEVi NSON Kidnapped \x\\, Likepeople lifting weights 
at a country plaj. 

i 9 , iransf An act or jDroceeding, esp. of a 
ciafLy or underhand kind; manner of action, method 
of piocceding, a tnck, dodge, ^garae', 06 s* (exc. 
as in 12) 

a 1300 Citfsor M 16898 par bes an luel plai 148X Caxton 
Reynard lii (Aib) 7 Maisler rcyiiard bygan to playe his 
olde phye [orig hi speclde stjn oude sped}, ffor be liad 
caught ky waert by the tlirole 1572 Sattr Poems Refn m 
xx\ 183 was the pepill puneht for sic playis x6 . 
Locke (J ), The answeier on fns side makes it Ins play to 
distinguish as much as he can 170a Efig iheopfirast 184 
When a man has any notable defect about him, 'tis the best 
of his play to try the Humour, if he can turn it into a 
fashion 1746 Rep Coftd, Str f Cope 13* In case they 
keep only to iheir stiong Passes, which hitherto has been 
their 'Play'. 

X297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 5906 Vpe pin owe heued it ssal 
come pi model es lu^er plawe porussedinge of )ii broker blod 
bat }7us IS ybrojt of dawe. 

t b. A device of magic, a tnck of conj‘uring, or 
the like. Obs* 

X426 Lydo. De Guil Pilgr* 3803 YiffI now made a newe 
pley, ffor to take the sonne away c 1430 Merlin 36a Than 
seide the mayden, that he sholdc make yet another pley 
that neuer myght fade 

10 The carrying on 01 playing of a game. 

<EX43o Myrc 3^6 Bal and bates and suche play <tx33o 
Chi^stts Kiikc Gr r i, Nowthirat Falkland on the gieiie, 
Nor Pehlis at the play 16x0 Siiaks. Temp v 1 186 What 
is this Maid, with whom tliou was't at play? 1673 Temple 
Obseiv* Untied Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 76 No Man at Play secs 
a very great Game unexpectedly lost but he is apt to con- 
sider, vmether it could have been saved 1736 GHAY,Statfus 
1 32 Plilegyas the long expected play began. 1736 in 
Waghorn Lrickei Scores The weather proving very 

rainy, they were forced to give over play. x88a Daily 'J tl 
24 June, Play was very slow, twenty minutes being con- 
sumed in getting ten runs. 

jS. 13., uuy Irarto, (A) 3x76 Michel y desire pi loue to 
haue. Go we togider wip game & plawe 

b. Manner or style of playing ; skill m playing. 

r33x Ecyot Gov t xxvi. If fortune brynge always to one 

man luell chaunces, whiche maketh the playe of the other 
suspected. 1773 in Waghorn Cnekei Scores (xSop) gi The 
match of cncket, ..showing great play on both sides. 1824 
Scott St Ronads xvin, Lord Ethenngton seemed at fiist 
indolently careless and indiffetenc about his play. 1830 
*Bat ' Cncket* Man* lot His ‘forward play ’ is . peculiar, 
Z883 G A MacDohnell Chess Life^Pictures t66 Eliciting 
his opponent’s best play. 

c. A point m playing, a special device in a 
game. (Cf. 9.) 

1778 C Jones Hoyle's Games tmpr 41 If you win that 
T11& your next Play is, to throw out the Queen of Trumps. 
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d In play * said of a ball, etc = being played 
with, being used m the course of the game So 
out of play. Hence play, Iransf (in Oichet and 
Football), that pait of the ground within definite 
bonndaiies in which the game, or the chief part of 
It, IS earned on. 

x 849 m* \^%VCrukci Man (1850) 56 If the striker touch 
the ball while in play Ibid 60 Ihe fieldsman must return 
the ball so that u shall cross the play betv,een tlie wicket 
and the bowling slump, iqoq Wesim Gas 12 Dec. 7/2 
Walton tried another big kick, but the ball fell in play, and 
was well returned by Strand Jones. 

e, Phr. t Ball play (obs ), boy's play, chtla s 
play . applied to anything that involves very little 
liouble, or is of very little importance , a very easy 
or tn/Iing matter (See Dall j/; T- 21, Poys’-play, 
Child sb i8.) Formerly also >yith a (see 8) 
a laas Ancr R 184 A1 ms bute ase bal pleowe {MS C 
plo^e] £1386, etc [see Child 18] triago tr Dcimi- 
taiitme m xvxvit. 107 Lorde, >is is not o days werke ner 
children pley, but, bat more is, m bis shorte worde is inclu- 
did all petfeccioim of Religiose folke 1560 Dvos tr Slel- 
dands Comm 179 The persecution of tliys yere was but 
a balle playe m comparison of that 1579 Tomsoh Catuuls 
6enfi lint 246/1 lo make this allegone, is but a boyes 
play 1849 IVlACAULAY/ffs^, Rug lu X 322 Elderly gentle- 
men who had seen service which was no child’s play 1850 
ScoRESBY Cheever's Jl^halem Adv v (1859) 74 This towing 
of captured whales is no boy’s play 

t f. In the game of Beast ‘ see qiiot Ohs 
1674 Cotton Compl Gamester xxv 153 They make three 
heaps, the King, the Play, and the Triolet , .He that wins 
most tricks takes up the heap that is called the Play 

II , spec* The playing of a game or games for 
money or other valuable stakes ; gaming, gambling. 

a Flonz ^ Bh 376 he wuie be bidde and preie 
pat bu legge pe cupe to pleie a xs8o m Sianyhursls 
Mimss etc {Arb ) 153 By losse in play men oft forget 
Thee duitye they dooe owe, 1683 Evelyn il/fw (1837) H. 
19 {. He has lost immense sums at play, 17x0 in Loud Gas, 
No 4754/4 Wiiham Biadbury, Esq ; Depul> Groom-Porter, 
will open Ins House to Moriow , lo keep Play for all 
Persons of Qualityand Gentlemen, being the only Pei son 
authorized so to do Junius Lett 1 (1820)4 A young 

nobleman,,, lumed by play 1843 M'Culloch Tajcaimi 
II. vm (1852) 325 During the carnival, when, fioiti the 
excitement of the season, the extent of play is always the 
greatest 

12 In phrases fair play, foul play ♦ rarely lit (in 
sense xo) ; usually fig, (m sense 9) action, conduct, 
dealing* see Fair a, 10 c, Foul a, 14b. So 
f false play, treacberous dealing {phsl) While the 
play ts good (Sc), before the situation becomes 
seuous, dangerous, or unpleasant. 

cx^^GestOrRom lx 248 (Harl MS) Insting .that the 
lion wolde have I made a foule pleye wiihe be lorde & withe 
be lady 1567 Maplet Gf , Forest 84 He is good in finding 
out false play or aduUeiie done 0SX586 Sidncy Arcadia 
n (1590] i8tb, lo preuent any foule play that might be 
oflered vnto me 1^5, etc [bee Fair a lo c] x6xo, etc. 
[see Foul a, 14 bj 1678 Butlcr Hud nr u 3068 We threw 
the Box and Dice away, Before y’had lost us at foul PI ly 
2770 C J ESHER Plactd Man vi iv, She endeavoured to 
give both sides fair play i8x6 Scott Old Moii xwvi, 
Come, laddie, speik while the play is good, you'ie loo 
young to bear the buiden will be laid on you else 1853 
Lytton My Nimtl 1 xii, In strict truth, it was hardly fair 
play— it was almost swindling 1888 Daily Hlws 14 Feb 
3/4 His hat and bag being missing has given rise to the 
conjecture of foul play Mod Sc Stop now while the play 
is good , you have gone far enough 

13 . [from the notion of recreation, sense 6] Cessa- 
tion or abstinence from work, the condition of 
being idle, or not at work (as of workmen on 
strike, or out of employment): the play (Sc.), 
holiday from school. 

^ x6ax Shaks Alls Well r i 23 A father whose skill ,l)ad 
it stretch’d so far, would haue made nature immoitall, and 
death should haue play for lacke of worke 1733 Wodrow 
Corr C1843) III 33 There was never a schoolboy more 
deiitious to have the play than 1 am to have leave of this 
woild, 177a Mrs. Montagu in Doran L,ady Last C vii 
U873) 173 The doctor allowed me to ask a play for the boys, 
which made them vety happy 1836 J. Wilson Hoct Anibr 
Wks i8ss 1. 150 You iniclit hue gien him the play the day, 

I Ihitik, sir, you miclit hae gien him the play 1845 Disralli 
Sybil (18S3) *1^ When minetb and colliers strike they term 
it going to play. 1866 Ruskin Crotun Wild Olive 20 Down 
in the black north country, where * play ’ means being laid 
up by sickness 1892 Daily X/etvs 26 Feb 3/7 The question 
of ’play ’ [is] to be discussed at the next conference [which] 
will settle the question how long the cessation of work is to 
last, igoo Strain Rlmslids Dragmet 281 It was Saitciday 
niornin’— -they get the play fiae the school 

III. Mimic action, dramatic performance, 

14 , A mimic representation of some action or ' 
story, as a spectacle upon the stage, etc., a dramatic 
or theatrical performance, t Rarely without article, 
Dramatic performance, acting (quot. c 1325). 

c 893 K iEtPRED Oros VI xi § 2 Wearb eft Godes wracu 
Romanum, ba hie aet hiora thealrum wasron mid heora 
cx3aS Poem Times Edw II 285 in Pol Songs 
(Camden) 336 Hu ben degised as turmeiitours that comen 
from cleikes plei, C1380 Wyclif Wls (1880) 429 As men 
seyen in b® pley of aork c 1400 Desii Troy 2923 Hit is 
wondur to wit of wemen dissyre, pat . piesc vnto playes 
prauU to bebolde 1556 Chi'on Gr Friars (Camden) 12 
This yere beganne a gret pley from the begynnyng of the 
worlde , thatlastyd vij dayescontjifually x6ox J Man- 
NiNGHAM Diary (Camden) i8 Wee had a play called Twelve 
Night, 1767 Woman of Fashion I. 96^ I went to the Play, , 


my opinion as to whether Shakespeare's plays were 
1 by Bacon. I feel inclined to write back, ’ Sir, don't 


as they call it— Play, indeed * Faith, Brother, I think it 
was past a Joke x868 Helps Realmah xvii (1876) 475 
Give me some good plays to go lo, plawd by gieat playeis. 
*871 Mbs H Wood Dene xx,The tale that Master 

Jaivis told was as good as a play 

b. traiisf A perfoimance, proceeding, piece ot 
action (in real life) 

1381 PiTiTiE GKOZso'sCra Com iii (1586) 172 b, The Count 
saide nothing to it, but attended the endc of the play 
z^Q Thackfray Pendenms xlv, This little play being 
achieved, the Maiquis of Steyne made two piofouiid bowi> 
. and passed on . r j 

15 . A literary composition in the form of cUa- 
logue, adapted for performance on the stage wiOi 
appropriate action, costume, and scenery, 111 imita- 
tion of real events j a dramatic piece, a drama 
C1440 Promp Parv* 404/z Pley b^t begynnythe wythe 
inyrthe, & endythe wythe sorowe, iragedia 2530 Palscr 
255/2 Playe an enteilude, farce Ibid, Playe of sadde 
matters, moraliit 2542-3 34 A 35 Hen VIII^ c i By 

balades, plaies, rimes, songes, and other phantasies, sub- 
tilly and craftely instructing his highnes people 1602 and 
Pi Reimn Jr Parnassus t\ v (Arb) 58 Few of the vni- 
uersity pen plaies well, they smell too much of that writei 
Ouid, , and lalke too much of Pioserpina and luppitcr 
171a SiLELC Speit No 266 f 2 A Scene in one of Fletcher's 
Plays x8o6 R Cumberland Mem (1807) 1. 203, 1 had no 
expectation of my play being accepted 189a Tennyson m 
Mem (1897) II 423, 1 have lust had a letter From a man who 
wants my opinion as to whet'*— 
written by ' 
be a foo l ^ 

IV. 16 Performance on a musical instrument. 
rare, lObs* (Usually 

IZ97 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 5514 peie he liaipede so wel bat he 
payde al the route . After mete bo bii nolde nammore of is 
pley Hu jeue him siluer uor is gle, & lete him go is wey 
c 1407 Lydg Reson ^ Sens* 1762 In his hfte honde A flowte 
he helde. Ther with to pipe and make play. 164a Tasman 
Jrnl III Acc Sev, Late Voy i. (1C94) 133 The play which 
they heard was much like that of a Jews-Trump 2755 
Johnson, Play, n, s .8. Act of touching an instrument 

V. 17 . attnb* and Comb*, as (m senses 6-ri)//i:^- 

-bell, •‘hole, -hour, •‘matter, -place, -season, -spell, 
-task*, ^play-tdle, -1 tuned, -weaned adjs., (in 
senses 14 and 15) play-conceit, fable, -folk, -gull, 
-haunter, -judger, -lover, -poet, -reader, -story, 
-taster, -writer, play-wrtHng sb. and adj. ; play- 
acting, the acting of a play or plays, dramatic 
performance; play-actor, an actor of plays, a 
dramatic performer (= Actor 4, Player 4); hence 
play-actorism, action or manner chaxaclerisiic of 
a play-actor, theatrical or affected style or per- 
formance ; play-actress, a female actor of plays 
(« Actress 2) ; play-bird, a tame bird used as 
a decoy for catching wild birds in a net, xn con- 
nexion with and play-stick*, play-bone, 

a bone played with =KNUOKLE-BONE2b; f play- 
boy, a school-boy actor; play-club (jGolf), a 
wooden-headed club used xn playmg the ball off 
from the tee, a driver; play-debt, a debt menrred 
at play, a gaming debt ; t play-dresser, one who 
mranges plays for acting, f play-end, an end 
of a speefch from a play, a ‘lag’; play-^eld, 
t (from 14) a field m which a play is acted ; (from 
10) a field for playmg in, a playground ; play- 
jobber, a writer of plays for hire; play-line, a 
line or cord attached to a play-btrd (q. v.), by 
means of which it is ‘ played * or caused lo flutter 
so as to entice othei birds into the net; play-map, 
a dissected map for playing with, a puzzle-map ; 
play-mare (.Sir )«HoBBY-noBSE 2; play-money, 
money won by play or gaming; play-monger, 
a dealCT in, j. e. writer of, pta ; play-right, the 
author’s pioprietary right of performance of a 
musical or dramatic composition; play-seer, one 
who (habitually) sees plays, a playgoer , play-stiok, 
a stick upon which a play-bird (q. v ) is tied by a 
lo(3se knot ; play-table, a gaming-table. See also 
Play-bill, -book, etc. 

2873 Symonds Grk* Poets vu X84 The habit of *play- 
actine . never wholly expired 2903 Daily Chron 26 Oct. 
5/2 Elizabeth Inchbald, beloved of playgoers in her day 
both for her play-wutmg and her play-acting 2633 Prynne 
Hxsirtomashx **vijb, If any *Play-Actors or Spectators 
thinke themselves injured by any censure I have here past 
upon them 2893 F, F. Moore I Forbid Banns 138 We 
are more or less play-actors 1852 Carlyle Sierltftg n. vii, 
156 Sterling's view of the Pope . doing his big *play. 
actorism under God’s earnest sky 1867 ^Remfn (1882) 
II 287 Our main leveniie ihiee or four (?)yeais now was 
lectures J ..Detestable mixture of piopbecy and play-actor- 
ism 2822 Codbett Weekly Reg 30 Mar. 773 To those 
daughters he gave a late *play-actress for mother in-law I 
1857 W Collins Dead Secret 1 1, Did you ever hear that 
our mistress was a play actress when our master married 
her? 1878 M Browne Praci Taxidermy 11. 26 An im- 
poitont actor m the peiformance i& the ‘ *playbird which is 
a bird braced by a peculiar knot or ’ biace ’ on an arrange- 
ment called the playstick Ibid 27 Directly birds appear, 
theplayline jssmartlypulled, which has the effect of jerking 
the playbird upwards, while at the same time it flutters its 
wings to regain its peich This motion 15 mistaken by the 
wild wids as a natural piocecding, they accordingly alight 
l-ke playbird. 2630 B Jonson ATcit/ Inn i 1, Pretty 
boy 1 Goes he to school? . He prates Latin, An it were a 
parrot, or a *play-boy. 1857 Clumiberd Ittfin m. People II 


693/2 The *phy.club is foi swiping off the tee, and is further 
used throughout the green if the ball is lying fan, and the 
distance more than a full drive from the hole you aio 
approaching 1673 [R. Leigh] Tiansp Rch 23 This wc, 
took for a ^play-coiiceiL ill transpios’d 1722 Addison Sput, 
No 20S Shehassevei.Tl^Play-debtsoiiliu Hand, winch must 
be discharged very suddenly 1760 FooiEi7//wrj Wks 1799 
I 241 They wouy as soon now a days pay a tiadesman’s 
bill, as a play debt 1887 Spectator 8 Oct 1333 Agicemcnis 
they would legaid as Eiiglishineii regaid play-debts, 
160X B JONSON Poetaster v in 225 Aruaigiied \pon the 
Statute of Calumny by the name of Demetuvs tannivs, 
*p]ay-dresserandplagniy [Cf lii iv 339 One ] )emettivs, 
a dresser of plaies about the towne ^ 2599 — Cynthia's Rev 
IV i, Letting this gallant expresse himselfe with ’‘play-ends 
and pittifull verses 2868 Milman ^i Pauls \i 313 Die 
indecencicb of their heathenish and idolalious ’'play-fables 
1568 Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl ) 4^3 Heir begynnis the 
Pioclamatioun of the Play, made be Dauid Lyns.iyis, of 
the Month, Kmcht 111 the '^Playfeild 1883 Besani 
(?rt?'rftVi/W(iS86) 22 This fox csL play field 2764 Foot i 
Patron irr, Wks 1799 I 354 The woids the *pI.iyfolk weie 
talking x6to Histiiom ii 308 Give yoiu *play*fi»fl ^ 
stool, and my lady her fool, And her Usher potaios and 
mauow 2634 Documents agsi Piynne (Camden) 49 It 
speakes onely of the expenses of common *play-liaunlers .it 
publike playes and theatres 2880 Cabneoif Pract U rap 
8 The tiaps will h.ave to be set in the urns and about the 
^play-holes (1. e*, burrows only used, as their name implies, 
for playing or for use dining the day) 2857 Huculs Tom 
Blown Pref (1871) 11 His *play hours aie occupied m 
fagging 2899 Wesim* Gnz 4 bept 2/1 Mclodtama written 
by the most adioit ^play-jobbci of our tunes. 1672 Lacy 
Dumb Lady Prol , Though such things pass on those that 
sermons hear, It will not do with *play-judgeni, I fear, 
1878 ♦Play line [sec play-bird\ 2825 Colluidgl Aids 
Rep* (1848) I 16 Diaw lines of diffuenl colours round the 
different counties . and then cut out each separately, as in 
ihe common ''play-maps that children take to pieces and 
put together 1820 ScoiT Abbot xiv, Ileic one fellow., 
perfot med the celebrated part of the hobby-horse, so often 
alluded to in our ancient drama Hote, This exlnbilion, 
the *play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holiday 
gambols is8x Sidncy APol Poeii le (Arb ) 67, 1 hauelauished 
out too many woides of this *play matter. 1705 Vanbrugh 
Conjed* i 111, *Play-money. amongst people of uualily, is a 
sacied thing, and not to be profaned 2593 (i. Hauviy 
Piercds Super Wks (Giosart) H. 132 A pioiessed lester, a 
Hick seoriier, a scoff-niaister, a *playinuiiger, an Inter- 
luder xSS^Manch Exam g Apr 5/4 A miscM able poverty 
of invention on the pait of the playmongei. 2782 Cowm r 
Chanty 538 Perhaps the man, liad no olhtr ^play place for 
his wil 1884 J CoLBORNE l/icks Pai>ha 1B8 Ihe rivei and 
Its hanks are the play place of the crocodile 2625 Bai on 
Fss*, Envy (Aib ) 5x2 It must needs be, that he lakclh a 
kindc of •’♦plaie-pkasuie, xn looking vpou the Fov tunes of 
othcis 1633 Prynne llistriomasti i (title i).), Wlierein il is 
evidenced that the piofession of '‘I’lay-poels, of Stage 
Players , togethei with the penning, acting, and fieijueniiug 
of Stage playes, are unlawful), infamous and misheseutniiig 
Chustians zyii SHArrEsu, rre/ (1717) HI 289 To do 
justice to our *play readers, they seldom fail lo buniuut our 
poets in this respect. 2891 Mar uni au m Law Tunes 
XC 2so/x A musical composition, the copy light aiul *pkiy- 
iight of which had exjured by tflluxion of time. 2696 Pol* 
Ballads II 55 For conveits and btillys, Ami *pKy- 
1 lim’d cullys. 2723 Addison Ouaid No, 120 f 3 The day 
lies heavy mjon her until the *play-season leturns 1637 
J Ruitlk CteiTo Rdr (1650) 4 Tins age consists of such 
“Playseeis x86x L, L Nodii- Icebergs 295 Allowed a 
*play-spell, pel haps a long yellow iioliday 1878 *Play- 
stick [see 2858 Lytxon Wluit will he do \ ui, 
He contrived to cut up that '’play story 2848 Thackeray 
Van Fair Ixv, The day after the mw ting at the *pl.iy- 
table, 2905 Macm* Mag, Dec. 102 The cnoiinous csLuiit of 
Fox’s transactions at the play-tahles is of course rcconled 
2832 [R Cattuimole] Beckett, etc 192 Sunk to lest Like a 
'’pTay-wearied child. 2644 MiLfoN^<?//c Wks (1847)101/1 
This would make them .perceive what despicable crc.Uurcs 
our toinmon rhmiers and *p]aywnterH be. 2766 FoRDver 
Serm* Vug* Worn (1767) 1. iv 255 The common licid of 
Play-writers 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vu xin f 9 [He] 
exercised his genius at one time in sonnets or ballads, at 
another in *play-wnting 

Play (pltf*), V, Forms, a r ples(i)an, (pleog-), 
Astgl plecsian ; 2-5 pleie, 3 plaijen, plasie, 3-5 
plex^e, pley3e, 3-6 pley(0, 4-7 plai(e, playe, 
4- play, (6 plee). i ,^ 4 «^(>/.plasiau, plea3(i)an, 

3 pla^e, 4-6 plaw(0, 6 Sc pla, ;-() dial. plaw. 

7 2-3 plo 5 e(n, 3 pleoje, pleowe, pleuwe. 

Pa. I and pple, played, pa. 1. 1 plesode, -ede, 
-ade, pleosede; plagade, plea^ade; pleosde, 
plsBgede. Pa, t. and pa. pple ollen contracted ; 
pa, t. 3-5 pleide, 4-5 pleyde, Sc. plait, 4-8 plaid, 
6 playd, pled, Sc* plade, 7 plaide; pa pple. 

4 pleide, 5 - 7 playd, 6-8 plaxd. [OF. plemn, 
-can, -tan, plagtan, plsegtan, coiresp. to MI)u. 
pl^en, pleten, playen to dance, leap for joy, re- 
joice, be glad (Verwijs and Verdam). As to its 
relation to OS. plega^i, Du. plegcn, Gcr. p/legcn 
* lo have the care of, take charge of, attend to, 
cultivate *, * to be m the habit of, to be wont or 
accustomed to*, see below. The OK verb is 
recorded xn several diverging forms, so that it is 
difficult to determine its original tyjxe and the 
conjugation lo which it belonged. The usual WSax, 
form plegtan gave ME. pleieifi, later plaieiyt, 
play ; the OE plagtan in Anglian texts gave the 
northern plaw^ The 7 forms m 2-3 pleowe, 
ploje, pleowe, pleuwe appear to mix the two. 

Ihe primary senses undereach of the following branches 
were airway in OE , and the order of their devuopment is 
more or less inferential, but all the uses of * play ' are seen 
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to arise naturally from a primary notion *to exercise, 
bestir, or busily occupy oneself, the line of development 
having been heie deleimined by the recieative or diverlive 
purpose of the exercise In the miners' ‘ play the sense of 
excicise or busy occupalion disappeaih, and the woid 
(sense I <5, cf Playj^ 13) comes to mean ‘to cease woik, 
to be idle’ The same pnniaiy notion, developed m quite 
a difleient line, accounts for the continental senses of 
‘ to have cat e of, take kindly charge of, 
cultivate ind ‘ to ho in the practice or habit of, notions 
which evidently imply occupying oneself busily about a 
thing or person, and habitually cvercising oneself in an 
action ] 

I* To exercise oneself, act or move energetically , 
actuate, exercise (a cra/l, etc,), 
f 1 , tnir To exercise or occupy oneself, bestir 
one’s self, be busily engaged, toad, operate, work 
Ohs. cxc witli allusion to other senses. 

C960 Laws hdgm c 64 (Thorpe Laws II 338) We ImraJ? 
SfX*l pica'll no lico liunta ne hafecere ne tmllere ac plesc on 
his bociim 971 Blickl Horn 85 pis is so ilca )>e pu longc 
for Ins dea)jL plegodast 1377 Lanoi« 7’ PI 11 in 307 Echo 
man to pleye with a plow jiykoys or spade 1481 Caxton 
l\Iy}r n xviv. 116 [The airj sustcyncth the hyrdes-flecyng 
that so playc with their wynges and moue them so macho 
al .vhoute ineiin that they disportc them theiin *484 
— Baltics af dfisoji v v, Now simile we see who simile 
playo best for to picseriic mid satie hym self tsi&i Savilp 
PaciluSf Ag-iicola (idaa) 1^4 Agncola nailing vnderstood by 
sj[)ies what way the enemies had taken commandeth the 
lightest Iiorsemcn and footmen to play on then backes and 
maintaine the skii mish a 15B6 SiUNrv Ps \i ti 1, So my soul 
in panting pkayeth, 'riiirsting on my God to look 1646 Sm T. 
JIrownb P<tcud Bp. I. X (iflBG) ?8 There is an invisible 
Agent, .who plays in the daik upon ii.s 1677 Ti^mple JPis 
(1731) 11, 453 Thus I bUicve that Aflaii plays at present 
*883 RoMANLb Hfcnt BtjcI Amtn, in 34 There is no doubt 
that the hemispheres aic ahlc to ‘pUiy down' upon these 
ganglia as upon so many mcchanisius. 

fb. To clap with the bands; also^rawf. to clap 
(the hands). Ohs, 

eSz^ J^esp. Psalicr xlvi 2 Altc ^lodc plo^siaS mid hondum 
[offfues g^mks plaudits vmnihus\ ihid. xcvii 8 Flodas 
pl.egiaf) mul hondum {Jlvminct flavdeni a. xooo 

/ilcite 8u6 (Gr ) He mid brem handum eadijij and ?egleaw 
upweard ple^ado ax^oo B B Psalter 7tc\u[i\ 8 Stremes 
sal plate hancles, samen a igzrt Prose P^alicf xlvi[i] t 5e 
alle folk, plaic>wy> hondcs j gladeb to God in voice of loie 
a X340 liAMPOLE/^frtfftfrxlvi, I All gengc playes with hond. 

0 . To strut, dance, or otheiwisc display itself, 
as a cock bird before the hens. Also pla^ up. 

1765 Ptcat Bom. Pigeons 4 Cocks will oClen play to, and 
distill 1) the olhus as they sit Ibid.^ Allowing eighteen 
inches between shelf and shelf, that powLcrs may not be 
tinilei the necessity of stooping foi want of height, for 111 
tliat case they would conn act an halnlof playing low, winch 
spoils their cnriiagc *768 G Wiiitk Seloorne xvi (183 1) 68 
In hrccding time the snipes play over the moors, piping and 
humming, 189* Couth Mag July 37, I have put black- 
cock up iicre inatiy years ago, one of my woodland friends 
having invited me over to bee Lheni play up. 

2 . inlr. Of living beings; To move about 
swiftly, with a lively, irregular, or capriciousmotion ; 
to spring, Hy, or dart to and fro ; to gambol, frisk j 
to lliL, ilutter. 

/igoo Atulreas 370 (Gr) Hornfisc plegode, glmd ^eond 
gni secg a tooo Ciediuiw's Gen 724 (Gr.) Swa hit him on 
innan com, hran ml heoitun, hloh pa & plcgode 1x)de bitre 
;;ehu;;Qd cizoo Tun Coll. Uom 127 pat child on his 
lilissc witcBcdc, for hit lloxcdc, and pleide to-jenes lure, 
a izzi After A^ 94 Auh ancren . schulcn . hhtuie beon & 
swifbure & me so wide schcakeles plcien me heouenc, 
c 1375 Lay 26941 And hit gan to dajeje And deor to 
pleoye, a 1300 Cursor M 2334a On sunni dai To se fixs in 
a water plai a 1310 m Wright Lyric P xiv 45 In May hit 
inui^elli when hit dawes, In dounes with this dueres 
plawcs i6xx IhDLn 7 ob xl. ao Surely the moimtaines bung | 
liim foorth foodo; where all the beasts of the field play 
1667 Mil TOM P L v». 410 On smooth the Seale And 
bended Dolphins play. *767 G Winia Helhorne 9 Sept 
(1833) ^9 on the wing . by sipping the surface, 

as they iilay over pools and ali-eams, 1869 Tihulwai e Lett 
(x8uO i 1. 209 He played about them like a bee, only to take | 
111 honey for his art-ecll 

b tiaiis. To get or bring mtc somelhing by 
playing or iUiitermg. 

1657 tr Be Iimtaiioue p ix, Larkes play themselves into 
the howlerb net. 

3 . inti Of things; To move briskly or lightly, 
especially with altematiug or iriegular motion, as 
lightning, ilnrae, leaves in the wind, etc. j to change 
or alternate rapidly, as colours in iridescence or 
prismatic refraction ; lo pass gently around, or strike 
lightly upon, something, as waves, wind, light, etc. ; 
to dance, (hitter, ilickei, glitter, ripple, vibrate, sway 
lightly, etc. Also 

*590 Si'HNsm y Q 1 I 34 Thereby a cliristall streame did 
gently play, Whieli from a sacied fountaine welled forth 
alway 159X SilAKS, 1 //«; K/, v, iii 62 As playes the 
Siinnc vpon the glassie slieames, 'J’winkling another counter- 
fetled beame, 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 18 The inwaid 
Imaginations that doe coiUinually stirre and pUay in our 
niuicTes. t66^P<twRR Bjcp. P/ielos Pref cj, The Magneticnl 
Atoms continually playing about them 1697 Dryden 
Ptrg Georg IV. 43a when Western Winds on curling 
Waters play. 1736 SiirtvocKC Voy lomtd World 418 
Vou’ll sec in the night a sort of faint hght’ning, fiashing 
and playing, in that part of the Honyon 1797 Mrs Rad- 
ci iFi<u Italian 1, Her fine hair was negligently bound up in 
a silk net, and some tresses that had escaped it played on 
her neck, 18*7 WiLi is Ilealmg Daughter yaims 33 The 
in caking waves play’d low upon the beach 1847 Emerson 
Kept . Men^ .Shals. Wks (Holm) I 3^4 Shakespeare, Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendour of meaning that plays 


over the visible world 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt 
xlij, The tempest sUll played around ns, 1859 Xennvson 
Gcfosni ^ Bmdxss7 Asplendid silk .Where Ukeashoaling 
sea tbe lovely blue Play’d into green 1869 Hughes A Ifred 
Gt xxiu 296 Alfred allows his fancy to play round the 
idea. X871 H Ainsworth Tower Hill 1. v, No smile ever 
played upon hei thin lips. 

p iiamf. To exhibit a play of light or colour. 
1698 Fryer Acc E India <5 /*. 214 A Rose Brnmond that 
IS very thick, it’s good to set it close upon the Ivory, and il 
will play very well 

e To keep moving to and fro rare. 

XS13 Sir E Howard m Ellis Orig Lett Ser ii I 217 
Barges to play up and down bet wen Dover & Csleys. 
1716 B Church Hist Philip's U'ar (1865) I 79 The otlier 
Canoo play’d off to sec Ihc event, and to cany tydings if 
the Indians should prove false. 

4 tnir. To bubble and roll about as a boiling 
liquid, to boil Obs exc dial. 

(In this sense plow is ficquent dialeclally, even where 
play IS used in other senses ) 
niX4oo Sir Bcites (MS E) 3455 J>oo hit dedc sejie and 
playueffa&te CX400 iilonsie MS, 3548 If 16 b. Put itynne 
a cowdiun fill of water, and layt yt play longe Jienn 1513 
Douorwis Mneis vi iii iso Sum spedis lo graith liaite wattir 


besoly I n caldi ouns playing on the fire fast by xtsi Ki i ly 
SV Prov XC16 Fair woi us will not m,akc the Pot play 18x3 
PiucrN TTow-a days Misc Poems 1. 124 Then wallh. WiU 
ne’ci gar Simon’s pat play brawn 
/3, c X440 Promp Parv. 403/2 Plawyu, as pottys, bnlliOt 
femeo. a 1450 litechh Med, PfS t 56 in Anglia XVIII 
296 Take a porcioun ofwhcte-bien, And as it plawyth, cast 

1 >cr HI. c 14,60 Play Sacrain. 664 In to tlio Cawdron 
[ wylle yt Cast, I simile putt yt down that yt myght plawc 
1674 Ray S ^ E C Woids 74 To Playj spoken of a pot, 
kettle or other vessel full of liquor, 1 c to boil.. In Norfolk 
they pronounce it plaw, 

Tb tram To cause to boil ; to boil. Now dial, 
a, c 1480 Liber Cocontm (1862) 42 Fyrst play ]>y water with 
hony and salt. 14 Noble El. Coolfy (1882) too Sett it 
down and play it up with cow mylk till y t be enoughe 1533 
Test Ebor (Surtees) VI 42 A lesser lede to play growte ui 
/3 ax4^Stockh Med MS i. 54111 /fng Art XVIII 296 Tak 
and plaw it oner I’D fyir a 1825 Fordy Voe E. Angha^ 
PlaiVj to paiboil 

6 . intr. To move, revolve, or oscillate freely 
(usually within a definite space) ; to liave its proper 
unimpeded movement, as a part of any mechanism, 
or of the living body; lo have free play. 

XS 95 SiiAKS 7 olin in iv 13a Warme life playes in that 
infants vcincs. 16x4 B Jonsom Part. Pan it 11, Vou 
bhould get this chayie let out o’ the sides, for me, that my 
laps might jilay 1627 Capt, Smith Semnads Gram, ii xz 
The 'J'lllcr pkiyeth in the Gunroome, 1664 Powlr Ba,P. 
Philos I. 2 1 You may sec their heart play, and beat very 
ordcily forabng time together, 1669 ’SnM'om Mariner's 
Mag VII X, 16 fllold] the Instrument Hoiizontally as necr 

as you can, that the Needle may have hbeity to play to and 
' " 


fro 


1715 DrsAGULiFRS Pires Impr 130 
1741 Mor 


for the ends of Axis to play in. 174* ftfoNRO Anai Bones 
(ed 3) ist The Condyles play m the Ckivity 1825 J 
NicriOfsow Operai Mechanic 670 Tbe engines have a 
cogged \\hoel, playing in a rack, which is laid as one of 
the rails of the road i88x All Year Round XXVII 294 
The molars .play vertically on each other like a pair of 
scissors, x888 Bryce Coumm.W xliv 145 To inquire 
how the organs of government which have been described 
play into one another in practice 
6 tram To cause to play ; lo ply, 
a. To wield (something) lightly and freely; to 
keep in motion or exercise ; to actuate, operate, 
work (any instrument). To plexy (a good) knife 
and JoiJi^ to eat (well or heartily) ; see Knife and 
FORK 1 , so to play a good sttek, lo fence well. 

1580 R Harvey PI. Perc (1500) 3 Thy late Customers, 
which play more sacks to the mill, haue brought greists 01 
lests at least wise to be ground 17x3 Stecie Guard. No 
SO V 2 The dexterity consists in playing the razoq with 
a nimble wrist, mighty near the nose witnoui touching it 
X7a7-4r Chambfrs Cycl. s.v, Organ^ On^ of these hydraulic 
01 gans ; with two men , seeming to pump the water which 
plays It, X748 Smoi lftt Rod. Rand, (1812) I 47 You hear 
he plays a good [fiddle-lstick. 1788 J May ypd * Lett 
(1873) 88 Five Iiands at work . Two playing the whipsaw 
?rt x8oo m Daily News xt July (1892) 2/5 If he is a toler- 
’ ’ ' - — -‘;ck 1848 Tiiackfrav 


hall where the occupants .played ‘knife and fork 

fb. To deal with; lo treat. Obs. 

X49X Caxtoh Vitas Pair (W de W 1495)1 cxlj x53Vx, 
I haue done many offences to my god, the whyche he 
playeth mekely, in yeuynge vnto me example. 1584 Lodge 
Alamvt aesf Usurets 12 The vsmer that playes all this 
ne, will yet be counted an honest and well dealing man 
*697 j King On (1618) 619 It is a great mastery, 
saith heneca, to play a man kindcly. 

c. To discharge, fire, let <7^ (arliUeiy, etc. {on or 
upon persons or things), also fireworks) ; to cause 
(a fountain or the like) to play. Also Jig. In 
quot. r 88 1, to fire upon (an enemy) 
rsgs Shaks. John lu u 385 Their battering Ciinon charged 
to the mouthes, I’de play incessantly vpon these lades 
1670 Cotton Bremen 1. iv 156 [He] plai'd so many Cannon- 
shot into tbe Town, that not a man durst appear 1682 
Bunyan Holy War xu. The gate from the top of which the 
captains did play their slings at the enemies. 27x2 J 
James ir Le Blonds Gardening vyi To play a Spout still 
Digger, there must be a large Pipe X713 Addison 
No 152 ? 6 She played upon him so many smiles and 
glances, that she quite weakened and d^armed him. 1721 
G Roussillon Ir. Veriols Rev. Paring 83 There should 
be fireworks ready lo be play’d off 1759 Chi on. m Ann. 
Reg. 62/2 Playing their hand-grenades and swivels to excel- 
lent purpose. 1790 Laws of Hdrvaid Coll. 25 If any 


Scholar Isball make bonfiies or play off fireworks. 1799 
G Smith Laberaiory 1. 25 Avoid , a damp, foggj', lamy 
or windy night, to play your rockets 1804 Nicholi m 
Owen WcUesl^'s Deep. (1877) 530 They opened a batter)', 
which they continued playing until 3 o'clock x88i Clark 
Russell Ocean Pice Lance 1 . iv. 154 We kept playing the 
enemy with round shot 

t d To toss offi to rinish (liquor) Ohs. slang 

1396 SiiAKs I lien IV, n. iv 18 When you bicalh in 
your watei ing, then they cry hem, and hid you play it oil. 
1607 Dekkcr Jests to make Mens Wks. (Cjiosart) II 350 
He requested them lo play off the sacke and hegon 
j e. Angling. To give play to (a fish) ; to allow 
I (it) to exhaust itself by pulling against tbe line. 

I Also/^ 

I Z741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I 69 , 1 soon hooked a 
lovely carp Play it, jfiay it, said she I did, and brought 
It to the bank 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 40 Ho seldom 
breaks his hold, if your tackle is strong and you play him 
properly 3856 KANE>tn:/ B:\.pl I xxx 4x4 The victim.. 
IS phayed like a trout by the anglei 's reel 1^5 Pall Mall 
Mag Nov 367 But where would be the spoil of playing ihe 
fish? X900 Mrs H. Ward Eleanm 97 Elcanoi had played 
her with much tact, and now bad her in her power. 

£ To cause lo move or pass lightly, flutter, 
glitter, etc (see 3) \ to exhibit with biilhant effect ; 
lo draw lightly upon a smface. 
rti7i6 Souin Seim (1744) X. 357 When the allurement of 
auy sinful pleasure 01 profit plays itself befoie him 1742 
Young Nt Th. v, 903 Tho' rortunc too (our thud and final 
Theme), As an Accomplice, play'd her gaudy Plumes. 1746-7 
IIervey Medit (1818) 127 She plays her lovely changes, not 
to enkindle dissolute affections, but to display her Cicalor’s 
glory xSzaR. H in Exannuer 25 May 329/1 The lines 
are blayed over the forms with freedom and taste 1843 
E Tones Sens ^ Event 54 Should prudes blame my dress, 
oh I all beautiful braid, Yellow, ciimson, and green over it 
shall be play’d 1892 Rlecir Engineer x6 Sept 285/2 The 
search-light liegaa to play a dazzling npple along then line 
from end to end. 

7 . zntK To operate artillery, to fire {on or upon 
persons 01 things) ; also said of the artillery, or of 
a mine, etc. : To be discharged or fired. 

xSox R. Johnson Kivgd ^ Commw (1603) 56 They never 
cease playing with their Ordinance, till they have laide all 
levell with the ground, a 1627 Hayward Pour Y, Eliz. 
(Camden) 55 Tlicartillericplaied and the footemen skirmished 
most part of the daie. 1628 Bigqy Voy Medit (xB68) 23 All 
this while the fbites played vpon the boatesandour shippes. 
X633 Stafford Pac Jlih. i, ix (1810) 116 When wee looked 
that the Cannon should begin to play, a 1649 Drumm of 
Hawth /rfrrtWks (1711) 221 The mine going stiaight,thcie 

Tailer No sfpii The Cannon on each ^id^bcgi^ to play 
1748 in G bhcldon Hist Deerfield, Mass (1B95) I. 564, 
1 played away with our cannon and small arms for an hour 
and i, X777 WATSON Phihp II (1839) 515 His cannon had 
hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, 
retired with the garrison into the castle 1894 Ld W olselby 
Life Marlborough II ifli Another battery .which Marl- 
borough erected to play upon llie south-eastern liastion, 
fg 1709 Hearne Collect xz Nov (O H S ) II 306 He , 
playd paiticularly [m Ins sermon), upon the Bp. of Snrum. 

D. Of a firework ; To be fired, to go off {fig 
in quot). 

1762 Goldsm. Cii W, Ii, Yet it [a farce] played off, and 
bounced, and cracl..ed, and made more sport than a firework 

8 intr. Of a fiic-engine, foimlain, etc. ; To emit 
a jet of water, to spout Also said of the water, 
or of the person, e. g of a fireman. 

1666 Boyle in Phd Trans I. 233 The Cock would play 
altogether on that side. 1687 A Lovell tr. Thwenoi s 
Trav. 1 9 A great many Fountains, where the Watei woiks, 
playing very high, lender the place altogether delightful 
I7XX Addison Sped No s P 3 There are several Engines 
filled with Water, and ready to play at a Minute’s warning 
x8ss Macaulay Htst. Eng xii HI 166 The fountains 
played in his honour, i860 Dickens Unemnm. Tfov iv, 
The fire engine maker having bioughtout the whole of his 
stock to play upon its last smouldering ashes. 1889 Ceniiny 
Mag Apr 929 The fiiemen were not permitted to play on 
the llames 

9 irons To practise, perform , do (some action) , 
t to ply, exercise (a craft) {obs.) ; to perfoim, 
execute (a movement) , usually (influenced by II), 
to perform or practise in the way of sport, deceit, 
etc. (a tnek, prank, joke, etc. ; const, on, upon, or 
wxtli simple dative), In mod. use also with off 

compleie or successful action: see 

C1391 CuAUCCR Astrel li § 40 Yif thow woIC pleie this 
ciaft with the ansyng of the Mone, loke thow rekne wel her 
cours howre by howre c 1400 Cwuelyn 307 Whan Gamelyn 
the yongc thus hadde pleyd his play ^1425 Cursor M 
16623 (Tun ) And si|jen in lus honde >ei sett • a mut.hi.1 
greet rede And to him pleiden a bobet, 1562 Jack yuggh > 
in HaAl Dodsley IL 138, 1 know that he plajetb you many 
alike prank. 1603 Shaks Mens for il/. 11 11. X2i Man 
Plaies such phnntastique tricks ^fore high heauen, As 
makes the Angels weepe. x66o F. Brooke tr Le Blanc s 
Trav, 17 For fear he should play me some trick, I dis- 
sembled 1782 COWPER Gilpin 134 Thus all through merry 
Islington These gambols he did play *815 'V H Ireland 
Senmeomama 190 note. The hoax played off some yeais 
bacle, by the late commentator Steevens. 1890 W, A 
Wallace Only a Sister znx Only something very important 
would have made you play this game, 
b. Sc. colloq. 

1826 J. Wilson Nod Amh Wks 1855 I i 34 See ane 
[tiger] play spang upon you . and gar ye play tapsalteerie 
ower a precipice. 

II. To exercise oneself in the way of diversion 
or amusement 




PLAY. 


PLAY. 


10 . intr^ To employ or exercise oneself in the 
way of amusement or recreation ; to amuse or 
divert oneself; to sport, frolic (Formerly in 
wider sense than now, including any kind of 
recreation, e g. dancing.) 

897 K. Alfred Gregorys Past C I 391 We .. wiernaS 
utum cildum urra peninsa mid to plegianne c 950 Ltttdts/ 
Gosp* Matt, M. 17 We suiigun tub & ne plaegde ge# c 117S 
Lof/ii* ffom, 7 pa children plojeden in J»ere strete heriende 
ure diihten «X300 Cursor M, 12275 lesus went him for 
ivr forth J to plai Wit childir on an hahdai, CJ330 R. 
Brunne ChroH, IVttce (RoIW 384s h^lydoui porow a wode 
schold wende, flbr to pleye by o ryuer ^1386 Chaucer 
Prmikl. T, 369 Hire fieendes . schopen for to pleyeu som 
wher elles c 1491 Chast Goddes CAyld, 14 A louynge moder 
Iisteth to play with her souking childe 2576 K pe Vekp 
Payre Fooles Poems (Grosart) 7a To playe with fooles, oh, 
what a foole was I 163a Milton V Allegro 97 And young 
and old com forth to play On a Sunshine Holyday 174a 
Gray Eton 52 Regardless of their doom The little victims 
play I 1840/ H NEW*fAN/*«?* Sertu (1849) V 111 35 To 
make professions is to play with edge tools 1856 Fhoude 
HuU Eng (1858) I ii 251 The gardens of the Alhambra, 
where she had played as a child# 

+b. To enjoy oneself, be joyful or meriy, re- 
joice; esp in reference to the bliss of heaven. Oht 
oxn^o Hah Meld 41 Ah schulen ai bifoie pe pleten in 
heaene. a xvjz Litve Ron 133 in 0 > A. Mtsc 97 Alle heo 
schule wyh engles pleye some and sauhte in heouene lylite 
^1374 Chaucer AmsI, 4- Are 321 For no we I pleyn and 
now I playe 1377 Langu P, PI B xvi 256, 1 loked on his ! 
lappe, a lazar lay pere-inne Among patriarkes and profetes ; 
pleyande togydeies I 

o To Sport amorously; to have sexual ! 

iutercouise. Cf. Playj^6c. “i^ovr fare ov Ods. ' 
«rooc» RtddUs xlni 2 (Gr) Ic seah wyhte wratlice twa 
iindcarnunga ute plegan hasraedlaces. c 2250 Gen Sf Ex 
2oi6 His wif One and stille Qcgt hire gamen Wi3 loseph 
speken and plaijen samen. c 2320 Sir Trisir 2617 Tristrem 
wij) Ysoude lay And wok And plaiden ay bitvene 1375 
Barbour Bruce v 542 Throu vomen that he vald with play 
2483 Caxton G de la Pour Pj, "Which for a lytel syluer 
made her to synne and playe with a pryour. 1592 Suaks. 
Ven ^ Ad 124 Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight 
2667 Milton P L vc. 1027 Now let us play For never 
did thy Beautie . . so enflame my sense With aider to enjoy 
thee 

+ 11 . a. reji. To amuse or disport oneself: =10. 
c 2290 S, Eng Leg I 349/^48 pat )us child scbolde wende 
an hontingue, to plei^en him. a 2300 Cursor M 3025 pir 
hreper >am plaijd samen C2386 Chaucer Mehh ^ 2 He 
for his desport is went into the feeldes hym to pleye 
C2430i*i/^ Lyf ManJtode Vi ix (1869) iBi A crooked st-if 
me lakketh. and a bal to pleye me with C2440 Voih 


humbly requyred both hys fader and moder ..to giue liym 
licence to go play hym a season out of that countrey, 1646 
E FpsiiER] Marro^v Mod Divui (ed 2) ijx We may go 
play us then, and work no working at all 2632 Baxter 
/ Bapt 182 When you have plaid your self with your own 
absutdiictions. 

+b. irans To furnish with the means of playing; 
to amuse Ohs raf e 

1370 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 292 Some of the leves of 
the said bookes the said wyffes toke away with them, to 
play their children withali 

c. To bring into some condition, etc. by plavinir 
or sport ^ V 3 b, 

2642 Full^ Holy ^ Prof Si iv xix. 337 He playeth 
mmself into Learning before he is aware of it. 

12 , tnlr Play mth ; To amuse oneself with, 
sport with; to touch or finger lightly, or move 
slightly with the hand (a material object) by way 
of fiivolous amusement ; to treat (anything) lightly 
or fnvoloiisly; to dally, trifle, or toy with. In 
quot, 1S27, to do what one will with, to manage 
according to one’s pleasure (See also 13 b, 14. ) 

C X21QO Vices ^ Virtues 135 Ne lat hie nawht «e hands 
plei3ende nud stikke c 2205 Lay. 1733s Pus be vnwise 
# Pja^ede fc 2275 pleoydej mid ivordS / ztzl After R 
70 3e bat plme? mit £e worlde, nuhch ou nout ilicien. xqao 
Hampole Pr Come 1307 When weltlie of pe worlde v?ilh 

Tfoy Bh 62iB IVhen he his cosya ded saw, Him lyked 
* 5*9 More Dyaloge i Whs 262/2 
^ T as he plaith with the 

p:^t]e of sainct lames 2650 Baxter Satft/d R, iii v § 5 
children, we play with our meat when we 
SOS, I play with 

syllables, and sport in song. 1827 VLallmI Const Hist 
It required a dexterous management to play 
With the aimy. 1870 J H Newman ii.W. 

3^ Montaigne could thus afford to play with life, and the 
abwses into which It leads us , u. ic 

18 tnir. To do something which is not to bo 
taken seriously, but merely as done in sport or 
frolic; to tnlle wzV/i. 

2382 Wychf GtfH. xi» 24 And he was seen to hem as 
—/y^.xxvi igThemantbatgilendeh 
noaeth to his Trend, and whan he were ca3t, shal sey Pleiende 
1484 Caxton PaMes 0/ 
ca-Uest thow this a playe now 
L®Jh 1?? the how thow oughtest not to^aye so 

with thy lord. I34 S Ascham Toxopk (Arb)97 Thelacke 
Englande, cawseth very manye 
the kynges Actes 1842 Marryat pJc, 

b. Play on or npm (f witK) a Twrd or words 
to make playful use of a double meaning of a word, 
by way of sport or jest, to pun. Also tmns. in 
causative sense . see quot. 1865. 


<593 Shaks. RicK TI, ii 1 84 Can sicke men pW so 
nicely with their names? 2596 — Merck V iii v. 48 How 
cuene foole can play ypon the word, 2683 D. A Art 
Converse 125 They play often upon worda i86t Wright 
Ess ArchaeoL II xxiti 231 The wit or ingenuity of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers was chiefly exerted m playing 
upon words. 2865 Busiinell Vtcar Sacr, 111 v, A practice 
on words that plays them into inferences not contained in 
their meaning. 2876 Tre\ flyan Macaulay I 111 234 He 
did not play upon words as a habil:. 

f 0 Play upon * to return or recur fancifully to 
(a phrase, etc.) ; to dwell upon by repetition , to 
harp on Ohs» 

1603 Camden Rmu 24 Giraldus Cambrensis played vpon 
these verses 2646 Sir T. Browne i’jew// Ep i ix (2686) 
26 Playing much upon the simile. 

14 . intr. To make sport or jest at another’s 
expense , to mock Play with (f aty f oUy f upon ) : 
to make sport of, make fim of, ridicule, mock at; 
to befool, delude. Now rare or merged in 12 
(Cf also 30 a.) 

c 2000 ^LFRic Cen. xxi 9 Sarra heheold hu Agares sunn 
wid Isaac pl^ode c 2205 Lay. 16554, & het )>ine hired- 
childeren pleien ki275 pleoyej mid lessen hunde scolien 
mid heore flan & his cun scenden anan 23B2 Wyclip Isa 
Ivii 4 Vp on whom pleiden Jee? [1388 On whom scoineden 
5e ?] a2S33 Ld.Bcbners Cold, Bh M. Aurel (2546) Kkvuj b, 
All ye togyther there piesent played, and gested on me 
c 2550 Chcke Matt u 16 Then Heiood seing yt ho was 
plaied withal bi y« wiseards. 172586 C'tess Pembroke Ps, 
Lxxxix xui, Of all his haters none. But boasts his wrack 
and at his sorrow plaieth, 1612 Tournfur A th, Trag, i, ii, 
That same heartlesse thing That Cowards will be bold to 
play upon. 17 . « Pope (J,), I would make use of it rather to 
play upon those I despised, than to trifle with tliose I 
loved 2844 Mb'?. Browning Lay of Brown Rosary i vi, 

In a sternness quoth she, ‘ As thou play’st at the ball art 
thou playing with me?' 

t b rejl, with of' To make fun of, mock at Obs. 

Blafichardynyxxa 75 Butiapetli &playelh 
hei pelf of theym that ben amcrouse 

C tram. To make sport of. colloq, 

1892 E, Kinglakb Ausiiahan ai H, 217 Tliose who pas** 
their lives in the bush generally have their heart in the right 
place, though they do love to play a new chum 

16 . tntr. To abstain from woik ; to take a holi- 
day. [A special development of sense 10 ] Now 
dted (esp, of workmen on stiike or out of work). 

1377 Langl. P pi ’B Piol, 20 Some pulten hem to j>e 
plow, pleyed ful selde 2430-40 Lvdg Bochas 1. 1\ (1554) 

29 b, A ^nuencion ByeiUeichangyng, yt cche should reigne 
a yeie The other absent to play Sc cum no nere. 254* 
RrcoKDD Cr Aftes (1575) 443 A Mason played 12 dayes 
and wrought 28 dayes 2568 Grafton CAron JI. 889 They 
neuer gaue their enemies one day to rest or play be the space 
of XX dayes 1581 J Belt I/nddods Anew, Osor 132b, 
biirely where nothyng is blamewoilhy their Pardon may 
goeplay. 1598 Siiars Afcffy IV iv i 12 Master Slender 
IS let the Ifoyes leaue to play 2800 Hull Advertisci 
24 Way 4^ The men will often play on a Monday, x8o6 
Hutton Course Mai A I 139 A workman was hired for 
20 days, at 3s per day, foi every clay he worked , but with 
this condition, that for trery day he played, he should 
forfeit IS 189a spectator 16 Apr, 529/1 This Yoikshire 
icliom means to cease woik fiom any cause whatever. A 
man ill with iheumatism told me that he had been ‘ playine * 

eighuveeks ,1% A'mj J, July 7/7 Of the 
men playing 40,000 are non-unionists 
m. To engage in a game ; and derived senses 
16 trans lo cxeicisc or employ oneself in, 
engage in, practise (a game or definite form of 
amusement). Also in vanotis figurative expres- 
sions : see Game sh, 5, also Bo-pbep, Duck and 
DRAKE, Fast and loose, Handy-dandy, etc. 

^ 888 K Alfred .ffaF///.xxxvi §5 [6] Da aid .mani^fealde 
plesM plegiapumr hi hyriaff ealdum monnum. c 1250, 2207 
[see Game sh. s, 3 b], a 1300 Cursor M 16623 (CotL) And 
wit him bai plaid sitisoU, And badd Jiat he sufd lede Ouilk 

618 Foi fals fortune hath pleyd a game Atte ches with me 
^2440 Promp, Pary 404/2 Pleyyn buk hyde, angulo, 1576 
Fleming PaiMpLEpist, 350 The common games plaide and 
practised at Olympus 2635 Jackaon Creed viii. xxxi. § 7 
As the proverb is, by^anders sometimes see more than 
^ey who play the game. 1679 EsiahL Test 6 The After- 
game they had to play was to be managed with Skill 
1 2796 Ckron. in Am. Reg 33/1 Next morning the match 
was played out 2838 De Morgan A’w Probea xix We are 
entitled to conclude that the games played were e^li Sot 

xm, He taught young ladies to pTap-hilbai ds 

^ (Weekly ed ) 13 Feb. 16/4 The 1 

yo^g mn played nves against the-tower. ^ 

\ b. Toplayikegavu' leT according to the inlcs, 
fairiy ; hence to ‘ play fait act honourably, colho. ■■ 

Kipuho Days w«rb Js ! 
\Maltese Caf^ Play the game, don't talk*, the Mnlt-i4f* 

f ^Aron 2 May 4/5 Men do not ^ 

gamS konour nowadnys-they call it ‘playing the ] 

o. To represent or imitate in sport; to make ‘ 
pretence of ; to practise or deal wUh in a tailing i 
way or as if for amusement, not senoiisly. Also 
with ohj, d. lo pretend, make believe {that . . .) : 

lor sport or amusement. ^ 

7; 233 Or elles that we pleye I 

Ser ’a?*" Lamb Ella I 

her L New SehoohnasUry The noises of children r 

IV f 1®7S Lowcu. Spautr Proas I 
I 3*4 Children who play that everythin^ is e 
seething else i8go St Nicholas Mag, Oct 2007 J 

played that we were gypsies. (Cf 19.) ^ J 


17 intr. To engage or take part in a game. In 
Cncket said esp. of the batsman 

CX205 Lay 8134 Summen pleoden on tseuelbrede [<72275 
Somme pleoide mid tauel] c 2320 S%7 Tnstr 320 A cheker 
he fond bi a cheire. He asked who wold play 2484 Caxton 
Palfles of Avian xxi, The euylle .whiche doo no thynge 
but playe with dees and cardes 011548 Hall Citron y 
Hen, V 4* b. The Dolphyn sent to hym [Heniy VJ a tunne 
of tennis balles to plaie with 2562 J Heywood Prov ^ 
Epigr (1867) 163 He pleyth best that wins 2687 A. Lovell 
tr J hevenot's 1 rav, I 34 Though they play foi nothing, 
yet they take great pleasure at play 1750 Ciiestfrf Lett, 
(1792) II 33A A man may play with decency; but if he 
games he is disgraced. 28W Roniledge's Every Bops A nn 
3SS The batsman must play with additional care x8^ 
H C. Bunntr m Harpers Mag Jan 305/1 Well placed, 
sirl 2884 Bligh in Lilly%vhite's Cficket Awu 3 Ihe last 
named playing 111 his best style 

b. spec. To play foi stakes, esp. for llie sake of 
gam ; to game, gamble. 

25x2 Chmche of Yuell Men (Pynson) Evij, They that 
make, sell, b^e the dyce, the cai dcs, the tables They th.Tt 
serue the players they yt lende them money for to play 
2599 Shaks nen iii vi 119 When Lenitie and Ciueltie 
play for a Kingdomc, the gentler Gamester is the soonest 
winner. 2625 bTFPiirNS Ess, ^ Char , Gamester (1857) 169 
If he plaies upon Ticket, he knowes you are not able to 
exact, ihoiigji hee resolves to pay nothing 2789 Ciiarloh rc 
Smith Ethelinde (1814) I 23 He has had the diameter of 
playing monstrous deep 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vii xu 
f 8 Playing for his last stake a 183a Bfni ii am Deoniol u 
(1834) II 22$ Eveiy gamester who inlays upon equal teims, 
plays to a disadvantage 

c. imper. Play f In Cnchety said by the bowler 
as a call lo the batsman immcdialcly befoie the 
delivery of the ball (formerly, by the umpire to the 
whole of the players at Ihe beginning of each 
innings); also in Laivn Tennis by the sciver at 
the beginning of each scivice. 

1787 III Waghorn Stores (1890) p xm.When the 

umpire shall call ‘ play the pai ty lefusing to play shall lose 
the match 2837 Dickins Puhtu vii, *PI.iy', suddenly 
cued the howler. 2869 Roniledge's Jwery Bofs Ann 639 
*PIay ’ again called, we conimeiKed oin innings 

d. transf In Cricht, said of tlie ground or 
* wicket’, in reference to the effect of its condition 
iij^on the play. 

2866 Roniledge's Every Bofs Ann. 355 The ground will 
afterwaids play as diffcicntly ais possible x88x Naily 
News 9 July 2 The wicket did not seem lo piny pai ticularly 

e. Ptay or pay . a sporting phrase meaning that, 
if one paity to a race or other match fails to 'play ’ 
or engage m the match, Ins backers have to pay as 
if he had lost. Hence play or pay bety a bet holding 
good whether the horse runs m not, 

2822 Sporting Alag IX 55 A man gammons lumsclfniost 
truly, if he makes play or pay bets. 2877 H Smatu Play 
or Pay viii, I got a letter to s.iy ilmt the itginient had been 
wild enough to back me, run or not— play or pay, as it is 
tcimed, which means that they will have to pay tlieir 
money even if 1 don't run. 

fiS- or "To act, behave, conduct oneself 
(in some specified way) ; chiefly m special phrases, 
as. a. To play fain to jflay according to the 
rules of the game, without cheating ; also, by ex- 
tension, to do the thing regularly, to act justly or 
honourably, b. To play false y foul y foully y also 
to play a ijcrson false : to cheat in a game or 
contest ; to deceive, betray o. To play mlo the 
hands of (formerly also to play something into 
the hands of) ' to act so as to give an advantage to 
(another, either partner or opponent), d. To play 
ti on (cf, 9) : to play a tack upon, take 111, cheat , 
so to play ijow) down p;/, to take a mean or unfair 
advantage of. {slang or colloq^ So f to play on (01 
witJC) both hands (see Hand sb. 40) ; to play on or 
upon ihe square (see S(1 UAtie). Ci. also 34. 

Soc) n 441 They dunk 
ihat pther, hearing of such men’s going to mass* do btc or 
inquire of their behaviour there: and thus thev «luv 


inquire of their behaviour there: and thus they play wihly. 

*S99 h. JoNSONO'wMwiAVp. wl 
If she have play d loose with me, PU cut her tliroat 
T 3^5 Places faiic m feerc, and 

fande lo jest it With .1 faire flappe, and her is one 
and her is ij 2603 Shaks A/eas forM , Lj, 

>011 do 

Gaskfxl IVivestj' Dan. vi, He’ll 
get a. fellowship if they play him fair 
iJik Rnphues {Lx)^ 98 Venus played false. 

hS?"it ^ w u 3 Thou 

King, Cawdor, Glamis, all As the weyard 
^ Thouplayd^t most fowly for’t. 
iv. 111. 2420. 1 fear the Priest ha; plaid 
us false 277s bHRHiDAN Rwa/s n, li, You play false w itli 

a?cS*mtSlV (weekly ed.) 3 Oct 13/3 Appear- 

anc^ might play thein false. 2893 1^ & <?. 8 th Ser. IV. 
fSn fL y "memory does not play me fate, I have also 
seen the paper in the Gent. Afag, 

If the Enemies them- 


^ gamrto this 

Jhe I suspect 

the cleA of the kitchen and my steward of plajing into 
H. rf. Gisis Omhre aj Ke wlS 
?ni6 between his friend andtbeOmbre; playing 

mdo the hand of one or the other so as to divide the tncks 

poj^ which he had playoi fino the handa of the mob to 
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d. 1871 B Hartf Heathen Chinee iii, Yet he played it 
that day upon William And me in a way I despise x88s 
— Flip 11, It’s playinff it rather low down on the old man 

1894 Outing (U. S ) XXIV, 288/1 This played it on our 
pur>,uers very neatly 1904 Marie Coreli i God^s Gd Man 
x\i, 1 always do my best not to play down on a woman 

10. Play at a To engage or lake part in (a 
specified game or diversion , also Jig*') = 16 

ra97 R Glouc, (Rolls) 3965 Wil> pleyynge iv rt pleynde, 
plel^inge] attc tables ojiier atte cliekere 2:1300 JHlt>riz 
^ Til 314 penue he wule bidde \)q plcie at pe escheker 
^1440 Piojfip Pm-v 404/2 Pleyyn at the bal, pililudo 
a 1548 Hai L Ch on , Hun VI IT gB b, On saterday the k> ng 
& the Emperor playd at tcnnice at the Bayne 1560 Daus 
tr Shtdanu's Comm 290 To passe away the time, the Lant- 
grave playeth at the cardes 1596 Siiaks Much V* n i. 
32 If Hciuiles and Lychas plaie at dice Which is the better 
man, 16x3 Purciias Pilgi image [x6i\) 74a Our men plaicd 
fii foot ball with them of the Hand 1728 Morgan Algteis 
1 1 II. 232 His Majesty ,, xeally never appealed better pleased 
than when playing at Log^rheads, provided there was 
a Prospect of his being a Gainer 1853 Litton hfy IHovel 

I XI, There, two can play at that game 1 1884 Illnsii 
Loud Whyf Christmas No 22/1 ‘ I’m afraid, doctor^ we arc 
playing at cross qucst.ons and crooked answers said Fi eel. 

b To represent in sport; to amuse oneself with 
an imitation of « 16 c. 

1840 Macaui ay Clive Ess (1887)527 There is still n Mogul, 
who IS permitted lo play at holding courts and rec( iving 
petitions. 1849 Ilist Eng v. I. 613 In then childhood, 
they were accustomed lo play on the moor at the light 
between King James's men .mid King Monmouth’s men 

1895 Miss Symonos Stud* Prejudices vn, Though she had 
often played at scntinicnl, no man had ever touched her 
lieai t 

20 trans with personal object, a. To play 
against , to contend against in a game. 

o 1430 hatayle of Fgyiigecourte 281 in Hazl E, P V, II. 
104 we will play them cueiychone, These lordcs of Eng- 
lanilc, at the tenys z83a-<8 Warrfn Piary Physic, (1844) 

II 111. 17s ‘I’ll play you for a hundred pounds, Doctor 1* 
said bir Ilcniy, ‘and give you a dozen!' 1899 Tii-Bits 
8 Api. 21/1 Cliailcs Dawson, who has just been playing 
John Roberts for the championship [in billiards]. 

b. Crkkett etc. To employ (a person) lo play ; 
to employ in a match ; to include m a team or 
company of players. 

1887 Daily Mws 8 Dec. 3/4 Let the county committees 
stamp it out simply by not playing the oilendcis x89a 
Pall Mall G a Aug 5/2 1 he day of bowlcis who aic plaj'cd 
for their bowling only is ovci 1891 Tunes 22 June 8/2 
Surrey pla>cd the eleven which has done so well for them 
in their other matches. 

21. To stake or wager in a game ; to hazard at 
play. Also fig, 

ZA83 Caxion Cato Bivb, A player [at dice] demaunded 
of li>in [St Beinard] yf he wolcic playe Ins hors ageynst 
his sowle X575 111 vsih Rep Ilisf AfSR, Comm App 
V 441 Neither shall he plnie his said maisters goodcs at 
tables, dyce. tennies, or any other unlawfull games. 1589 
Hay any JVoth Aiijl), Our brother Westchester had as 
hue playe tweiuie nobles in a night, at Pnemeero on the 
cards x6ot Shaks IweL H, 11 v. 207 Shall I playmyfrce- 
dome at ti ay trip, and becom thy bondslaiie ? 1870 BuKroN 
Hist, Scot, (1873) V liii. XI It gave the rtilei of Scotland a 
Slake which he might play against the English Government 

b. Play atvay off ) ; to lose in gambling; fg, 
lo waste, squander, throw away recklessly. 

156* yack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley 11 us He hath no 
money but what lie doth steal, And that he doth ^ay away 
every deal 1647 Ward Simp, Cohter (1843) 67 They will 
play away .Knights, Rooks, .and all Luttrelt. 

Erie/ Eel, (1837) III. 5 The King .at night, plaid off 
200 guineas, according lo custome. X 73 X Ramsay Rise 
d- Fall 0/ Stocks 52 Some loids and lauds sell'd nggs and 
castles, And play’d them aff with tricky rascals 1879 
Duwdsn Southey iv. 112 Southey could not afford to play 
aw ay In*} health at hazard. 

0 , To play for, or in order to gain (something) ; 
to gain by playing ; in phr. io flay Booty, to flay 
a l^iZB (see these words) 

22. To move or throw (a piece, etc., with which 
a game is played), as an item 111 the playing of 
the game. a. Chess^ etc. To move (a man) lo 
another square on the board. 

X56a Rowbotiium Cheasis B iv b, Thou shalt playe thy 

S )u€encs Paunc as farre as he may go. x8 Wai kcr in 
'lod Hoyle (1870) 43 When you touch a piece with tlic^«»«<t 
fide intention or playing it xSyo Ihid, 48 To open the game 
well, some of the Pawns should be played out first 

b Cards To take (a card) from one’s ‘hand* 
and lay it face upwards on the table, lu one’s turn. 
Also fg to bring forward, or deal with in some 
way (a thing or person) for one’s own advantage ; 
io flay one's cards noellj to make good use of one's 
resources or opportunities (cf. Card sbl^ 2 d). 

x68o Cotton Compl Gamester (ed a) 82 That he [your 
Partner] may either Trump them, or play the best of that 
suit on the Boaid You ought to have a special eye to wlnt 
Caids are play’d out 1733 Footi? Eng in Pans i. 1. If 
I.ucinda plays her Cards well, we have not much to fear 
flora tint Quarter 1809 Male in Gtl Bias vii 11 T 10 After 
this, if you do not play your cards, it is your own fault 1879 
♦Cavfnoisii ’ Ca>d Ess, etc 163 He played a false card. 
xSpx T* Hardy 7'ess j vii, She ought to make her way 
wUh ’en, if she plays her trump card aright, 

0 . In games with balls, as cricket, tennis, golf, 
billiards, bowls, etc. : To strike (the ball) with the 
bat, racket, slick, cue, etc., or to deliver it with the 
hand, so as to send it m a particular direction or 
place it in a particular position. 

Voi. VU. 


1830 F. T Finch in Cricket Man 95 Ciicket ne’er 
shall be forgot while we can play a ball 1882 Daily Tel 
27 May, In the first innings the Antipodenm exmerienced 
some difficulty in playing the bowling of Jones 189 x W G. 
Grace Ci ickei 233 It you can keep up your wicket and play 
the ball hard away from you, runs are sure to come xpoi 
H. McHugh John Hcmy 67 ‘Play the round ball • ’ sug* 
gests Shine. 

d. Play on {Cricket) • of a batsman, to play the 
ball on to his own wicket, putting himself ‘ out *. 

1882 Daily Tel 19 May, When only half-a-dozen had 
been scored, Butler played on, and he had to make way for 
Barnes 1^4 Times 10 July 11/2 Mr Mordaunt was out 
m CTJrockwell's] fiist ovei, for, after cutting and driving the 
ball foi four, he played on 

23. To bring into some condition by playing; 
e g. to flay oneself in, lo get into foim for, or adapt 
onesell to the conditions of, pl.ay , to flay time ont^ 
to extend the play until the endoftheappointedtime. 

1869 Roiitledge's Fv Dofs Ann 639 Their players had 
strict injunctions lo * play time out * 1694 Times xo July 

11/2 Ml, Jackson came in wuh Dr Grace, and, alihough 
a little uncomfortable at starting, soon played himself in. 

24 fig, a. To use or treat as a counter or play- 
thing, to manage 01 use for one’s own ends (like 
chessmen or cards in a game) 

1656 CowLFY Piud Odes, Destime 11, Some Wisemen, and 
some Fools we cnll, Figuns, alas, of Speech, for Destiny 
plays us all. 

b. To set m opposition, oppose, pit (one person, 
tiling, or party another), esp for one’s own 

advantage In mod use almost always flay off 

X643 Plain Engpish Cx6qo) 9 They could play one Pai ty of 
Protestants against another 1732 Berkeley vi 

§ 24 An ingenious Free-thinker may, play one absurdity 
against another. 1807 Atm Reg 4/2 He played off Fiance 
against the world, and the world against France. 1833 
Litton Rienzt x, iv. The folly is mine, to have play^ 
against the ciafty Tribune so unequal a brain as thine. 
1883 Matich Exam 6 Aug s/i The Sultan likes to playoff 
one Power agam&t another. 

o. Play off, to cause (a person) to exhibit 
himself disadvantageously. 

xyxa Steele Sped No 497 r 3 His whole Delight was m 
finding out new Fools, and, as our Phrase is, playing them 
off, and making them shew themselves to advantage. X7Z3 
Addison Giiatd No, 71 v 3 He would now and then play 
them off, and expose them a little unmercifully 1864 
Miss Yongk Trial She knew that he was playing the 
widow off, and that, when most smooth and bland in look 
and tone, ho was inwardly chuckling, 
d. To pass something else ; to palm off 

X768 H.WALPorB//if/ Doidis^ Her preparing the way 
for her nephew, by first playing off and feeling the ground 
by a coinuerfeit 1867 R, Giffcn in Fortn, Rev, Nov 620 
Tlie trick of playing off Jacobite effusions as the national 
literature of Scotland had already been found out 
rST To exercise oneself or engage in sword- 
play, fighting, or fencing. 

25. intr. To exercise oneself or contend with 
weapons ; sfec, lo contend for exercise or pastime 
with swords, rapiers, or sticks; to joust, tourney; 
lo fence In quot, a 1300 , ?to contend (in general 
sense). Obs,ovafch, 

e xao3 Lay. 8x43 JJeos tweien cnihtes bi-gunnen mid sceldes 
to <;cunnen, terst heo pleowcden [i?x»3 pleoiden] and 
seodfSe pliht makeden. exzjA Ibid, 8126 And pleoiden in 
^an feldes mid sceaftes and imd scealdes a 1300 K, Ham 
186 Ub he dude lede Into a galeie,Wi|) he se to pleie, ,Wih- 
ute sail and roJ>er, ^1440 Gesia Rom liv 233 (Harl. MS ) 
Cornelius come with the aducrsarijs ayenste the Emperour, 
the whiche wolde play XS53 T Wilson Rhed, 7 b, I maie 
commende hyrn. for plaiyng at weapons 1602 Shaks Ham, 
V jj. ao6 He sends to know if your pleasure hold to play 
with Laertes. x6oa Sir W. Hope Pencing-M aster (ed a) 
137 Whither you be to play with Blunts or Sharps. 1792 
m Southey Life A, Bell (1B44) I, 440 The officers , . passed 
the whole day in the Sun, playing at long bullets. 

'I'b. trans, ^itli the bout or contest as object; 
as, to flay a flay, to flay a touch (also/^; 
see Touch sh ), Obs 

X470-83 Malory Arthur viii. xxxix. 333 Goo thou to 
yonder pauelione and arme the of the bcht tliou fyndcst 
there, and I shalle playe a memeillous playe with the 1362 
Jack Juggler in Hazf. Dodsley II. ii4i I care not much At 
the bucklers to play with thee one fair touch 1398 R 
Bernard tr, Terence, Heauton, 11 m, See you play no wild 
touch [L. Vide sis, ne quid wipmdens ruas\, 

V. To perform instrumental music. 

26. intr. To perform upon a musical instalment. 
Qoxi^i on, ttfon {^ at, of), 

(In quot. 1:823, the vb seems to be intr. with itmpanan in 
the instrumental case, as the trans. const with the instru- 
ment as ohj, IS not otherwise known before the 18th c ; but 
the meaning may also be * to actuate, operate *» 6 ) 

C825 Vesp Psalter Ixvu 26 Plmxiendra [c xooo Ags, Ps, 
(Spelin.) plegiyndraj dmpanan [L , iywpasnsiriarum} 
axz4o Urnsun «8 in CoH, Horn 193 Murie dreameS engles 
biuorcn bin onsene. PleieS, and ‘iweieQ, and singe9, bi- 
tweonen c 1275 Lay 20315 His harpe he wende And gan 
bare to plcoye And moche game makie c 1384 Chaucer 
//. Fame hi «i Ther herd I pleyen vron an harpe 
Orpheus fill craftely CX400 Maundev (Roxb) xxv 1x3 
Mynstrallez, playand on diuerse instrumentes of music 
*553 'f. Wilson Rhei, (1380) 133 He cau speake the tongues 
he plaies of Instrumentes fewe men better 1378 
NoHiH&kain Rec IV. Man that pled on the drum 
xfi73 Ray Jonrn, Low C 39$ or 

play on music. *743 Pocqcke Descr East I 82 Three 
Mahometans sung Arab sones, heating time with their 
hands, mid playing on a tambour i8ax Shelley 
cAidfon 53 A Lute, which those whom love has taught to 


play Make music on 1894 Hall Caind Mans, man iv. xiv. 
There came the sound of a band playing at a distance, 
b. Said of the instrument or the music itself 
1588 Shaks. L L, L, v. il 216 The musicke player vouch- 
safe some motion to it x66o Wood Life ii Nov (() H S ) 
I 347 The canons and students of Ch Ch , .began to weaie 
surplices and the organ playd. a. 1706 R Semple Piper of 
Kilbarchan vi, His pipe play’d trimly to the drum x86o 
Dickens Uncomm, Trew v, Hear this instrument tliat was 
going to play. Mod, Just then the music began to play 

27. tratss To perfoim (music, or a piece of 
music) on an instrument 

jgop Hawes Past Pleas xvi (Percy Soc.) 70 Where that 
Musyke, wyth all her minstialsy, Dyveis base daunces 
rnoost swetely djd playe. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn cxxvin, 
When thou, my music, music play’st, Upon that blessed 
wood 1676 Drydi'N Anrengz, 11 Stage Diiect , Betwixt 
the Acts, a Warlike Tune is plaid 1727 Gay Begg, Op 
lutiocl. (X729) 2 Play away ihe ouverture 1882 Miss 
Braddon Alt Royal II, x. 21B Christabel played a 
by Mendelssohn xBgi Blackw, Mag CL 862/2 The band 
played a republican air 

D To express or describe by music played on nn 
instalment. Chiefly poet, 

1603 Knoliss Hist Turks (1621) 830 Certain Juikish 
minstreli. ..plated them up many a homely fit of mirib 1697 
Dryden Vttg Past, V. 134 This tuneful Pipe , the same 
That play'd my Corydon’s unhappy Flame, 

28. To play or perform on (a musical instru- 
ment) ; to cause (it) to sound. 

X7a7-4X Chamdfrs Cycl , Flute, an instrument of musick.. 
played by blowing in it with the mouth. 173^ Johnson, 
To Play\,z. a To use an instrument of musick, [Todd 
adds} as, he plays the organ, fiddle, etc] x8iS8 Miss 
Braddoii Dead Sea Pr, p'auchn) II vi 97 Accompanying 
herself on the guitai, which she played with a lare per- 
fection 1885 Times (weekly ed ) 14 Aug, 6/1 We have , to 
play the same fiddle as they played, but we .are not going 
to play the same tune. 

29. With adverbial extension (in, out, off, down, 
uf, etc.) • To lead, dismiss, or accompany (persons) 
witli instrumental music. 

1844 W, H Maxwell Sports <S- Adv, Scotl xxxiv, (1835) 
27s The Frasers were played off the nound by their 
pipei*s. 1883 m Standard 22 Mai. 3/3 The Hampshire 
Artillery Band will play all the Artillery past the saluting 
point. 1897 Hall Cainc Chrisiian'x., A band in yellow 
and blue uniforin sat playing the people in. 1898 Besant 
Oi ari^e Girl 11. lii, The small band . played the company 
into the supper room Mod, The organist was playing the 
congregation out. 

30. in figuratiye expressions. 

a. Play on or ufott ; To make use of, or take 
advantage of (some quality or disposition of another 
person) , to practise upon, 

1602 Shaks Ham, 111 it 380 You would play vpon mec ; 
you would seem to know my stops Ibid ^87-g 1697 

Collier Ess, ii (1703) 74 To flatter the vanity, and play 
upon the weakness of those in power. 1775 Sheridan 
TCtvals II, 1. (1798) 32 You rely upon the mildness of my 
temper — you do, you Dog ! you play upon the meekness of 
my disposition I 1809 Malkin GH Bias v. 1. Y 35 We fancied 
that he meant to play upon our fears 1870 Rogers Hist 
Gkamngs Ser ir. zxo It is natunnl that shrewd politicians 
should play on the credulity of their dupes, 

b. To play first or second fiddle', see Fiddie sb 
t b. So to flay second, to take a subordinate part. 

1809 Mat kin Gil Bias x xi ? 10, I am to play second 
fiddle m all your laudable enterprises. 1822, 1862 [sec 
Fiddlf s 6 I b] 1884 Mnnch Exam, 9 May 3/5 The Union 
will have to play second to the Central Committee 
VI To perform dramatically; and derived 
senses [Cf. OE flegan sb, pi. = L. hidi (see PXjAY 
sb, 14 ) ; flegMs, Playhouse, theatre.] 

31 imm To represent in mimic action ; to per- 
form as a spectacle upon the stage, etc. ; to act 
(a pageant, drama, etc.). Also fig 
£1380 WvcLip Serm, Sel Wks. II xs Alle Jier garmentis 
, .ben atier taken of Jie fend, to playe )>er pagyn among men 
xd37, *4 ^ Pageant sh if. 1528 Timdalk Obed Chr, 
Man wks (Parker Soc ) I 340 Mark what pageants have 
been played, and what are yet a playing, to separate us 
from the emperor. 1542-3 Act 34 d* 35 Hen, VI I I, c 1 If 
am person , , play in cnterludes, sing or rime, any matter 
coiitrarie to the saide doctrine 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, 
Par Matt vi. 44 Like as players on the stage do playe 
tbeyr playe. i^'Purrzmm Lng. Poeste i xvii (Arb)3x 
The old comedies were plaid in the broad streets vpon 
wagons or caits vneouered, xfioa Shaks. Ham lu 11. 93 
The whil'st this Play is Playing 1609 Malkin Gtl Bias n 
VII. P2S The doctor, had not the least suspicion of the farce 
that was playing 1883 Manch, Exhm 22 Nov 5/3 * Our 
Boys ' was played at Guy’s Hospital for the amusement .. 
of the nurses and patients Pall Mall Mag Feb, 234 
He was alone in the world, with his life half played. 

b. Play off' to show off or exhibit by imitation. 
(Cf take off) ? Ohs 

1780 Mme. D'Arblav Diary 2T Jan , He took up a fan . 
and began playing off various imitative airs with it, 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias vii vii Y 16 Pheniaa was playing off the 
amiable and unaffected simpleton. 

32, trans. Play out\ to perform to the end ; fig, 
to bring to an end ; nfl, to come to an end, become 
obsolete or effete. 

1396 Shake r Hen IV, ii Iv. 531 Out you Rogue, play 
out the Play x8u Mas Austin Germany, etc. 344 The 
great heroic tragedy which was now being played out on the 
world’s stage. i8<^ H, Conybeare in Foritu Rev Nov 513 
The classical and pointed styles each ran their course from 
pnme to decadence~in fact, ' played themselves out ' com- 
pletely. 1884 J. (Doincy Figures of Past 21 This burlesque 
. .gradually played itself out, and came to an end 

124 
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b. inti . for reji, or pass. 

183s Browning Paracelsus iv. 680 As though it mattered 
how the faice plays out. So it be quickly played ! 1883 
Howells Stlas Lapluuu (iS^i) I 61 Oentlemaiung as a 
profebsion has got to play out in a generation or two 
o. pa. pi>lc Played out performed to the end ; 
brought to an end, ended, finished, over and done 
with; also, exhausted, used up, effete, worn out. 
(Cf. 16, 32 h.) Hence as ppl. tsAy, played-out. 

1883 Holland Lett Jotteses wu 239 One remains, here 
and there, a played out man 1S64 Burion Scot Abr I iv 
183 The drama i*i not yet entirely played out 1870 B 
Hartf hwther L Jr IrtUhfnl James i, Is our aviliza- 
tion a failme? Or is the Caucasian played out ? 1887 Westm 
Rev June 27a About twelve or lifteen years ago he was 
decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was played out. 
*888 Lpes & Clutteubulk B C. 1887 xxix (iSoai 335 To. 
day they had made forty miles over this aw’fui trail, and 
their horhes were not unnaturally quite play ed out 
33 To jepiesent (a peison or characlei) in a 
dramatic performance ; to act the pirt of. 

CX3IS6 Chaucer MtUeds T. xoS Somtyme to shewe hts 
lightnesse and maistrye He [ Absolonl pleyeth Herodes vp on 
aBcaflold hye. 1513 More Rtck. Ill (1883) 79 In a stage 
play all the people know right wel that he that playeth the 
sovraayne is percase a sowter X590 Shaks Alzds N 1. 11 
31 Yet my chiefe humour is for a tyrant. I could play 
Ercles rarely ax6%x Donne Te Ser H WoUon Poems 
(1654) 146 Courts are Theaters, where some men play Fiinces, 
some slaves *823 J Neal Bra. JenaikaM I 92 , 1 do not 
go to see the characters of the Bible played a 1845 Bar- 
ham Leff. Ser. iil Mane Mignot, Mlss Kelly plays 
Mane. 

34 , Hence fig. in real life; To sastam the 
character of j to perform the duties or characteristic 
actions of; to act as if one were, act or behave as 
or like, act the part of. (Almost always with the 
before the object , rarely witb adj. absol as obj.), 
Esp. in various phmses, as to play the Dbuce, the 
Devh, Me Fool, the Man, the Mischief, Possuh, 
Hee, Thuant, etc : see the sbs 
C1374 Chaucer Troylusii 2191(1240) But ye ban pleyed 
tyraunt neigh to longe, And hard was it your herte for to 
crave; 1426 Audelay Reems (Percy Soc.) 29 Thai play not 
tnefole,ContenuaUthmgo toscole. 74^ Lydg .S'^ Edmund 
n 381 Among sarseynes be pleied the houn 0330 H. 
Rhodes Bk Nurture in Babees Bk 84 Auoyde murtber, 
sane thy selfe, play the man, being compelde 2350 Crowley 
Way to WttUih Aviijb, With extreme cruel tie ye haue 
plaied the Wdes ouer them. 2381 Sidney Apol Poeine 
(Arb ) 20 Will they now play the Hedgehog that^ draue out 
his host? A 1603 J Raynolds Qbadiah.\\\ (16x3)38 

Play the good fellowes your selues with the world 1662 
Ba Horkins Fun Serm (16S5) 93 Chess-men that on the 
board play the King and Queen, but in the bag are of the 
same materials, and rank with others. xjgo-xSxs Combp 
Devtl on Two Sticks (1817) I 274 It is an act of pi udence 
to let a woman play the fool, for fear she should play the 
devil, 1823 Lockhart Rer Dalion viii i, But we must not 
play sad now, ray dear, I hope you will be happy here 
1896 Pall Mall mag May 5 It was gall to me to play 
jackal to Dan, or to any one else 
35 To sustain, repiesent, act {a part^ the part 
of\ ht. in dramatic performance, or Jig. in real 
hfe . see Part sb 9, 9 b 

cx^o Henry JFallace i 265 King Herodis part that 
playit in to Scotland, 1348, 1384, 2590, x6oo [see Fart 
sb 9, 9 bl x63S Culpeprer Rtverms Printer to Rdr , The 
friends of the Sick must play their part, or all will not be 
well. 2672 [H Stubbe] Rosemary Bayes xa Though this 
expression of taking upon him the person [=^peisonain 
ituiuerel may not be culpable enough , and iherefore the 
case must be aggravated with playing a pa*i\ truly, the 
words of playing ike part are too li^t and unbecoming 
27« Addison Sped No 89 ? 4 She ought to play her Part 
in haste, when she considers that she is suddenly to quit the 
Stage. 1833 Macaulay Mist, Eng xix. IV 320 The parts 
wbira she was in the habit of playing, and . tbe epi- 
logues which It was her especial business to recite, x^x 
Gardiner & MuLLiNorn Jntrod Stud. Eng Mist 1, xi 293 
In the final straggle England played her part welL 
36 . tnlr. To act a drama, or a part m a drama ; 
to perform ; « Act v. 8. Also Jg 

in W H Turner Select Rec OjcJoi d{iS 3 o) 408 No 
Mayor .shall geve leave to any players to playe witiiin the 
guilde hall. 1602 Shaks Nam iii 11 lo^ Nam MyLoid, 
you plaid once 1 tli’ University, you say? Polou That 1 
Old my Lord, and was accounted a good Actor xyoo 
Dryden Pal, ijr Arc m, 889 Even kings but play, and when 
their part is done, Some other, worse or better, mount the 
throne 1838 Dickens Nic/t Ntch xxiu, Did you ever play 
at Canterbury? 2880 McCarthy Otm Times IV Ixiv, 434 
He showed that he was lesolvcd to play on a vaster stage. 

b. Play up io {Tkeat} teal slang) , to act in 
a drama so as to support or assist another actor ; 
hence, to support, back up , to flattei, toady. 

2809 Malkin Cil Bias vi 1, p8 You want two good actors 
to play up to you 2827 Hone Every day Bk ll 323 He 
[a performing elephant] was 'p]a3»«d up to’ by tbe cele- 
brated columbine, Mrs Parker i8a6 Disraeli Vw Grey 
ji. XV, There is your Playing up toady, who, unconscious to 
Its feeder, is always playing up to ite feeder’s weaknesses 
x^ 1 lines $ Mar, 14/1 The windows hei e are designed, like 
the others, to play up to the mosaics, and aie not intend^ 
to be too visible m profile 
Play, obs form of Plea sh and v 
Plarable (pI^'abT), a [f. Plat v , + -able.] 
tl Given to play, playful, sportive. Obs 
1483 Cath Angl 282/2 Playabylle, ludibundus. ludicris, 
ludicer^ htdibiKs, 

2 . Capable of being played • in vaiions senses. 
yW® Keade 8j!A Commandm 30 There were passages in 
ChStCRU Crankier' not playable m England. 187^ 


I Bennptt & Ca\endish Billiard. 480 Any ball or balls 
behind the baulk-line, are not playable if the striker be iii 
baulk 287s M Pattisom Casaubon 154 Ihe part of 
chaplain-manof-the-world, a part often played, and still 
plajable 1M7 Gurney iertium Quid II S 7 Oid Scotch 
tunes playable on the black keys of a piana 1898 Daily 
News 5 May 5/2 The maestro laid the instiument down 
with an evident air of contempt, but he declared it to be 
playable. 

"b. Of a cricket or football ground or tbe like ; 

; Admitting of 01 fit for playmg on. 

1872 Daily Neius 15 July, The play did not commence 
..until half.past ii, when the ground was rendered ‘play- 
able’ by the copious use of sawdust. iB8x Sportsman 
31 Jan 4/5 Football at Oxford the giound will hardly be 
playable until the end of this week. 

Hence PlayaM lity, the quality of being playable 
i88t Stevfnsom Vtrg, Pueris^ue o^g Bound up with the 
subject of play% and the precise amount of plaj fulness, or 
playability, to be looked for in the world. 

Play-aetor, -actress, etc.; see Plat j'Zi 17. 
Flay-bill (pl^* A bill or placard announc- 
ing a play and giving tbe names of the actors to 
whom the various parts are assigned 
1673 [R. Leigh] Transp Reh i Having posted up a play- 
bill for the title of his book., being prefer d from writing of 
bills for the play-bouies 2759 Johnson Idler No 47 T* 
His first care in the morning is to read the play-bills 
2a« Lowell }Vks. (1890) IV. 376 Theatrical critiquei, as 
ephemeral as plny-bills. 

Play-lioolc (pl^‘*buk). Also without Hyphen, 
as one word, or two, [f. Plat sb + Book sb, 3 ] 
A book of plays or dramatic compositions, 

2333 Call Corp Chr Plays App ii 107 Payd for makyng 
of the playe-boke ys 2624 Massinger Pari Ltnie n, 111, 
Comparing of these eyes to the fairest flowers, And such 
by^perboles stolen out of playbooks 1727 Gay Begg Op 
i X, Those cursed Play-books she reads have been her 
ruin 2836 Emerson Eng Traits^ Ansiocr, Wks (Bohn) 

I II So ’Tis an old sneer, that tbe Irish peerage drew their 
I names from playbooks. 

Playoart, obs, f. Placard. Playce, obs f. 
Plaice. Playclie, obs. f. Pleach, Plash 
Playd, -e^ obs, ff Plaid, Plea, Plead. 
Play-day (pl^ d^i). A day given up to play ; 
a day exempted from work ; esp a school holiday. 

x6oi Holland Plmy I. 555 Worse than either of these is 
he, who doth th.it vpon work da^s which should haue bin 
don on play>daies or idle holidaies. 2633 m Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 334 He wrote of the sending of May- 
nard, Windham and Iwisden to the Towre , he said it was 
a strange plax'daj'e 01x716 South Serin, (1724) VI x 343 
The Soul’s Play-day IS alway’-i the Devil’s working Day, and 
the idler the Man, still the busier the Tempter 1768 Wesley 
Whs (2872) Xlll 285 We have no play days (the school 
being taught every day in the 3 ear but Sundays) 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch Scotl 11 v 272 In 1763 the play-days at 
the g^rammar school of Kinglioin weie fixed as the after- 
noons of every Wednesday and Saturday. 

aiinb 2747 W Dunkin in Francis Horace^ Ep Ji ii 099 
Or, wanting Prudence, like a Play-day Boy Blindly rush 
on, to catch the flying Joy 

b. A week-day on which miners or others do 
network: cf Plat r A 13, w 15 
2892 Daily News 12 i^r 6/4 With reference to the weekly 
‘playday ' being fixed for Saturday the agent advised the 
men to accept this, it was decided unanimously to take 
a ballot whether the playday shall be Monday, Thursday, 
or Saturday 1902 Daily Mail 7 Nov. 3/4 The miners 
obeyed their leaders as implicitly as they did on the three 
previous ‘ play-days ’ 

t Playe, V, Obs. rare. [a. OF pleiter^ in 3 sing, 
pres plete (mod.F pher and pleyer) lo fold 
\j, plume. A doublet of Plt v] trans. To fold. 
CX430 Bk Cnrfasye iii 818 \xiBahees Bk 326 Be-fore j>o 
lorde and ]?e lady Dowbelle he playes J>o towelle Jiere 
Playe, pla^e, obs. forms of Plat. 
Played-out,}^/ ; see Play » 32 c. 

Player (pl/iar). Forms; i plesere, 4 pleier, 

5 pleyar(e, 5-6 pleyer, 5-7 plaier, (6 plear), 
5~ player. [OE ptegere^i plegan^'^jihxv.'k-'Ee^^ 
I. One who plays 

1 In general sense. (The OE instance appears 
to he a mistianslation by the glossator.) 

C2O0O /Elfric Voc, in Wr -Wulcker 108/9 Gtmnosophisla^ 
nacod ple:^ere 1382 Wyclif xv, 17, I sat not in 
counseil of pleieres [Vulg ludeiitium\ and glonede fro the 
face of thin bond c 2440 Promp Parv, 404/1 Pleyare, 
lusor, Ibtd,^ Pleyare, Jiat alwey wyl pley, ludibundus, 
2352 Huloft, Player at all games, pastymes, and sportes, 
ludio 2604 Shaks 0 th ii i, 113 You are Pictures out of 
doore . Wilde-Cats in your Kitchens. .Players in your Hus- 
wiferie 2733 Johnson, Player^ an idler, a lary person 
Mod, A player at farming 

2 One who engages in some game, usually speci- 
fied in the context, e g chess, draughts, cards, tennis; 
one who is practised or skilful m some game. 

cx^o Lydg Assembly of Gods 1232 Well he shalbe 
taught As a pleyer [? at chess] shulcf to drawe another 
draught C1440 Promp Parv 404/2 Pleyar, at the bal, 
piiihdius a 1500 MS Ashm 344 (Bodl ) If. 20b, If ye be 
a gre^ plaier [at chess] & can well defende your game 
256a Rowbothum Cheasis A iij, The by slanders (whiche 
(Muimonlye see more then the plaiers) 1630 R Johnson's 
Kiiigd ^ Commw x8o Let us doe as Players at Tennis, be 
^dged by all the lookers on, 2778 C Jones Hoyle's 
Games Impr 25 Suppose I play the Ace of a Suit of which 
I have Ace, King, and three small ones , the last Player 
does not chuse to trump it, having none of the Suit 1867 
Rugpf School Football Laws 19 Any player obtaining 
a ball in a maulj must have jt down as soon as possible 


T> One who plays foi stalces ; a gambler 
2483 [see Play v 2 r] is« Ckut che o/l 'uell Men (Pynson) 
B vj, Oft my players shall say, by the deth such one was 
a nimble player, for when he cajne to the play he had but 
V s & wan .x,s cifiiS ^ocke Lorell's B (Peicy Soc) ii 
Gardeners, and rake fetters ; Players, purse cutterj,, money 
bateiers 1753 Johnson, a gamester. 

o A professional player (at cricket, golf, etc ) 
2884 Ltllywhtids Cricket Ann 29 The two matches be- 
tween the Gentlemen and Players 1891 W, G Grace 
Cricket 210 Every player selected by the Committee to play 
against the Gentlemen is pud at therateoffxo per match 
X893 Daily Neivs i Aug 6/2 England has geneially the 
better of Scotland, both in the Amateur and Player [Golf] 
Championships 

f 3 One who plays or performs tricks lo amuse 
others * a juggler ; an acrobat Obs. 

ciayaPilgr LyfManhodevj xlvn (1869)109 He maketh 
of hat pleyen with hem. and doon it, hise principal 
pleyeres, and hise special jogeloresses 1530 Palsgr. 255/2 
PJayer or goer upon a corde, baiellettr 
4 One who acts a character on the stage; a 
dramatic performer, an actor. (In earlier use, one 
who played in an interlude ) 

2463-4 Rolls of Parlt V 505/2 That ,. Pleyers in their 
Enterludes, be not comprised in this Acte 2466 Mann <S 
Honseh, Exp (Roxb ) 325 And the sonday nexte after the 
xij day, I safe to the pleyeres of Stoke, ij s g 133^ Ld 
Berners Gold Bk, M Aurel (1546) G viij, Counterfaityng 
plaiers of farces and mummeries. 1339 in Vicary*s Anat 
(1888) App XU. 240 To y“ quenes pleyers for pleyng befoie 
y* king this Cnstemas luj li. 2369 Noiitnghavt Rec IV 
132 A reward gevyn lo Ser John’ Bei on plears x6oo Shaks. 
A,Y,L II. vn. 140 All the world's a stage, And all the men 
and women, meerely Players, a 1680 Ciiarnock SelfE ram 
Wks. (1840) 17s A player is not a prince, because he acts 
the part of a prince. 1742 H. Walpole Lett Mann (1824) 
I 146 All the run is now after Gan ick, a wine-merchant who 
is turned player at Goodman 's-fields x868 Helps Realmah 
xvii (1876) 475 Give me soqie good plays to go to, played 
by great players. 

6, One who plays on an instrument of music. 

X463 in Bitty Wills (Camden) 18 Y« pleyers at y® oigenys 
ij d 1339 Bible (Great) i Sam xvi 16 A man, that is a 
connyng player with {Genevaypovi\ an harpe 2608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod, 298 The singers and players of insti uments 
2837 hncycl Bnt (ed. 7) XV. 613/1 The safest compass for or* 
dinaiy players [of the serpent] is the two first of these octaves, 
II TJiat winch plays, 
f 6 A raelal pendant to a hoise’s bit. Obs. 

1598 Fi oRio, Sahtiira^ among riders the plate whereat 
the players that hang in the raids of a port are fastnecl 
2607 Markham Caval vi. (1617) 57 He shall haue bnafilcs 
of all shapes with small rings in the midst, and sundi y sort 
of small players fastned to those ringes, which lo a trauel- 
ling horse breedes pleasure x6xx Cotgk., Babillons^ the 
players that hang to the poit of a bitt, 

pi The antennae or palpi of an insect. Obs. 
*747 Gould Eng Ants 5 Each Horn [of an Ant’s hloulh] 
has several little Joints, by which means it plays to and fro 
with gieat facility These Players arc of particular Use to 
the Ants both in feeding themselves and also their Young. 

8 BilUaids, Croquet, (See quot.) 
x868 W. J Whitmore Croquet Tact 9 The term * player ’ 
IS borrowed from billiards in the game of poo), and means 
the ball which, after you have finished your break, wiU play 
on you 

lU. 9 . aiirih, and Comb apposiitve^ in 

sense 4), as player-devil^ -gtrl^ -man^ -womauy etc. ; 
also play er-like a , like or befitting a player oractor. 

1548 Udall, etc, Erasnt, Par, Mark iv. 24 Far re from 
all manour of playerlyke ostentation 2396 Lodge Wits 
Miserte 40 They say likewise there is a Plaier Deuil, a hand- 
some sonne of Mammons 1642 Prynne Antip 223 Pa- 
geants, Theaters, Sceans, and Flayer-like representation^ 
in making a puppet-play. 1675 Wycherley Country Wije 
II 1, She chid me just now for liking the playermen 1771 
Smollett Humph, Cl 2 Apr , Miss Liddy had like to have 
run away with a player man 2827 H Ainsw orth Cnchion 
L 197 , 1 can scarce comprehend how a player-girl like this 
can occasion him so much trouble 15)05 Daily Chron, 

3 Apr 7/2 The player-manager is a rarity. 

Play*eress. rare^ [f. prec. + -ess J An actress. 
2830111 Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) II 334 Many playeresses 
had become peeresses. 

t Kay’erly, a Obs, rare, [f. as prec. + ■*ly 1.] 
Of the nature or chaiacter of an actor , befitting 
an actor 

2628 Bolton xiv (1636) 232 Whereby they .were 

oveicome in battel I, not by true, and very kings, but this 
phantastike and playerly one. 2633 Pr\ nne Ihsiriomastix 
11 11. i 852 The Satyricall mvectmes of luuenall and others 
against this infamous Playerlie Emperor Ibid, iv ). 939 
Poeticall stremes of wit and Playerly eloquence 

Playfellow (pl/ifel<7R). [f. Play sb, + Fel- 
low ] A companion in play oi amusement, usually 
said of children or young people, 

2513 More Rich ///(i883)36 , 1 pray God send them both 
better playfelowes than hym 2390 Shaks Mids N 1, i, 
220. x6« HrvwooD Eng, Trav, i Wks. 1874 IV 10 My 
wife and you, in youth were play-fellowes. 2790 Cowper 
Lett 27 Feb , Mrs. Hewitt was my playfellow at Berk- 
hainstead. 2838 Dickens Nich Nick 1, At tunes, a recollec- 
tion of his old playfellow broke upon him through the haze 
in which he lived 

tPlayfere (pl/ifroi). Obs. Forms; 3 pla^e 
mere, plemere, 3-4 pleifere, 4 plaw-, plowe-, 
pleyefere, 4-7 pleyfere, 5-8 playfere, (5 -uore, 
for, 5-7 -feer, -feere, 6 -flere, -feir, -feare, 7 
-pheep(e ; 5 pleyfer, playefere, 6 -feere, plM- 
fere, -feere, -fiere, -faier). [f. Plat sb, -h Febe 
sb,\ companion, comrade.] A companion at play, 
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a playfellow, playmate; a companion geneially, or 
m any action or course 

<7X205 Lay. 1563 x Ifunden Maerhn & his plaje^iueren 
[c 1275 ))lemeres] mid him <xx2a5 56 pi san gast 

sdial wiS )>e schucke pleiferen pleien in hellc <7x305 $i. 
Mdmund Conf 64 in E, E P (1862) 72 Wi)i ^ ic go in eclie 
stede , & Jn pleyfere ic am a 1310 in Wnght Ljfnc 

PoeUy XV, 49 Glotonic rai glemon wes, Piudc wes my 
plowe fere 1388 Wycuf yudg xi 38 Whanne sche hadde 
go with hir felowis and pleiferib [1535 Covurd, playcfeeres], 
sche biweple hir maydynh^d in the hillis <11400 Tftaisl 
N T , Acts xiu I (Panes 157) Manaen Jiat was po plawfere 
IVulg collactauei(s\ ofHerowde Jjo I’ctrarke <7x470 Hard- 
ing Ch on CLXXViii VI, Roger llortymer was that tyme 
the (jjuenes playfeer <zx548 Hail Chron , lien. V 33 One 
of his wanton mates and vnthriftie plaifaicrs x6x2 7 wo 
Noble K IV, 111, 79 Learne what maides liaue beene her 
companions and play-pheeres avj^^ Jew's Daushtet 11 
in Child Ballads (1888) III 244/1 , 1 winna cum in, 1 cannac 
cum in, Without my play-fercs nine 
fis x 3 • A" jff, Allti P, C 45 Thus poueitd & pacyence 
are nedcs play feres 

Play-neld, -folk, etc : see Play 17 . 
Playful (plJt’Iul), a. [f. Play sb + -ful,] 
Full of play, frolicsome, sportive j also, showing 
a sportive or sprightly humoui, pleasantly humorous 
or jocular, jocund, meriy. 

<x 1240 Lojsong in Colt Horn 205 Tovc! spac ind slow to 
Godd , . sumchwilc to pleifiil, to diupi oi^ui liwiles a X568 
Ascuam Schalem (4tb)64, I wni, tieucr, either Stotek in 
doctrine, or Anabaptist ni Religion to inidike a meric, plu,i- 
sant, and plaifull nature ^ <r xyxa Addison (Jf ), Jlc is 
scandah/ed at youth for being lively, and at clulUhood for 
beincr playful 1798 JhooMiiiifD banners Boy. Autumn 
340 Loud the Stream Of Geese iinpatitnt for the pi.iyful 
Stream xSoy Crasul Pai. Reg lit 849 His scorn, his love, 
in playful words he spoke 1874 L. Stluien llemn, %n 
Lihraty (1802) II vii. 208 The playful humout which im- 
mortalised John Gilpin. 

Play'fully, cuk [f. ^rec. + In a 

playful or sportive manner ; jokingly. 

X79X Hoswpll Johnson 15 May an 1776 , 1 mentioned a 
scheme . of making a tour to the Isle of Man ; and that 
Mr Burke had playfully suggested as a motto, *The proper 
study of Mankind is Man 1845 Ford Ilandbk Spam i 87 
Ptcat 0, picetf a. rogue (may be used playfully) 2875 Jowft r 
/Va(/<;(cd. a) IV. 59 Wc playfully threatened that you should 
not be allowed to go home tinlil the question was settled 

Playfulness, [f. as prec, + -nb-ss ] The 
quality of being playful , spoiliveness, 

1795 SooTiti y Lett fr Spain (1799) 96 With all the Imby 
playailness of love. 1823 W bcowi suv y? ;// Whale lum 
17 'The Cauroial] arch extending acioss the rcnitli, showed 
an uncommon playfulness of figure and variety of fuim. 
x88o li. SiHPiii N Pope iv 84 Ills playfulness was too near 
deadly earnest for the conicUy of common life, 
t Pla 7 *-gaiiie« Obs, A game of play ; apiece 
olf bpoit ; an nmujacment, a sport; a plaything. 

15^ Barckivy Fehc. Man r. (1603) 62 They csleeme this 
our life to be but a play-came. 1632 J Hayward tr Btondi's 
Et omena 30 A small Barke . that had beene lob'd by Pirates, 
and left as a play-guine to the windcs. 1697 Oamfii r 
Voy, round World (1699) 496, I had been 111 many eminent 
Dangers before now, .but the worst of them all was but 
a Play game in comparison with this. 

Playg(e, Playght, obs. ff. Playook, Plait. 
Playgoer (pU’i’g^u dj). [f. Play sk + Gomk ; 
ci. chunh'‘gocr,\ One who (habitually) goes to 
tjie play , a frecjuentci of the tlicatrc. 

iBas Lamu Elia Ser. 1. ArUf* Comedy Last C<?«^.,Thc 
present gcncmtion of playgoers. 1857 Mrs Mathews Tea 
Table Talk II. 313 Night after night I revelled in delights 
known only to the play goer of those times. 

So Flay -go incr sb and a. 

1780 T Davics Mem Gan u.k (1808) 11 , 48 (Jod ) By these 
means drawing all the playgoiiig people tu Drury Lane 
1696 Datly News 28 Jan. 6/0 It 1 ms been said that the play- 
going of ajnau of the world is one of the most cherished of 
his memories, 

Play'grouiLd, A piece of ground used for 
playing on, esp. otic attached to a school ; hence, 
a place of recrealion however CKlensive 
1794 SotniiEY Retrospcit 79 Much of the easy life the 
scholam led, Of spacious play ground and of whulcsome air. 
The best iiistiucUon and the^ tendcrest care 1708 Itnll 
Adz/ofiaer 16 June x/s Seminary at Tliorp Aich , A< 1 - 
joining are extensive Play Grounds, for the recreation of 
the youuji gciUlciritin. 1874 Svaionus Sk Italy Greece 
(189B) 1 . 1. 0 Our travelleis have made of Swit/crland an 
English playground 1878 STyaiis Comi. Hist III. xxi. 
595 The neighbouring villages were the play-ground and 
sporting-ground of the townsmen 

Jig Mrs, Mai hews Tea’-Tahle Talk 1 . 4 A Magazine 
is . an actual playground of indulgence 10 young authors. 
xQoi Expositor 47 Science has found the problem no 
pl^ground. 

!Play*llOUSe. A bouse or building in which 
plays are acted , a theatre. 

aexooo Aldhelm Glosses (Napier) 1752 C^lesiis theairh 
)iaes heofenlican ple^huses, 1599 Shaks lien n. Chorus 
36 The Scene Is now transported (Gentles) to Southampton, 
Tliere is the Play-house now, there must you sit 1623 111 
N Shaks Socs Trans* (1885) 504 Att the play howse called 
the Cockpitt in Drurie Lane 1666 Plpys £>tary 27 Oct, 
The playhouses begin to play next week, 1733 Swift 
Lett Wks. 1841 11 607 The comedy (which our poor friend 
[Gay) gave to the pWhouse the week before nis death). 
1809 Kendall Trav. 1 . xiv 164 There is no play-house m 
Harford, nor in any other place in Connecticut. xSsx D 
Jbrrold St Giles iv. 30 , 1 was born a lady though I do 
sell fruit in ihc playhouse. xSpa [see Playlet] 

Jig *705 WycHB«i.EY Let to I'ope s Nov , You may see , 
the two great Play-houses of the Nation, those of the Lords 
and Commons, m dispute with one onoiher. 


b. al/rib 

1873 Dryden Marr, d la Mode Prol 16 The vomen ,, 
swore they would be tiue. But they weie made of play- 
house flesh and blood 1700 T Brown Amiisem Scr Com 
IV. (1709) 45 A Play-house WiL is distinguish’d by wanting 
Understanding, x^i {titled A New Academy of Compli- 
ments With a colleclion of the newest Play-liouse Songs 
185)6 Kipling Siwcn Seas (Tauchn ) 54 Like playhouse- 
scenes, the shore slid past our sleepy eyes 

Playiugf vbl sb. [f. Play v. + -ing^ ] 

1. The action of the verb Play, m various senses. 
/XX3X0 in Wiight Lync P xxx. 88 As y me wende omy 

pleysyng, on mi folie y thohte <1x320 Sir Iristi 1744 
bche koujt «. Tiistrem and y boa]ie Bek ^client for our 
playing. ^2420 Chron. Vtlod. cc\x, Edgat rode ou^t on hts 
pleyeng, In to a flbrest ney5t to his place 1535 Covludalb 
Eulus xhx I Sweta as bony , and as the plaj enge of 
Musick X56X T Hoby ti Cast IPhone's Couriyer 1 (1577) 
C V b. Some m ryding, some in plnyiiig at fence x6oz JJp 
W Barlow Set nu Patties Ci osse 60 They call it the playemg 
of the Bit in the hoise mouUi 1601 T H(ALrJwi<<. New 
Invent p Ixui, A playing of the Tide too and fro, 17x1 in 
jcdh Rip Nisi M'iS Comm App v xjS 1 be action 
mostly consisted in the playemg of the artillery 17x2 J 
Jamls tr Le Blomfs Gatdemng 193 Conveying the Water 
for the playing of Jets, 1885 Athemum 14 Nov 645/2 
First-class orchestral playing, 

l^b. (Ill foi’m//d57c;m^) Boiling Ohs. 

X465 m Poston Lett III 435 A grete lede to biuw v comb 
malte with one plawyng, 1683 Perms P/eta HIisi. ii 14 
Aiitiently Boyhng was called PJawiiig 

2 . atli/b. and Ct?wb , as Jlaytu^ day, gat ment, 
gear, place, week, t PWiAg-board, a board for 
playing some game on, e g. a dice-board or chess- 
board ; playing-croft (Sc.), a playground; fplay- 
ing-fere, a playfellow (*= Playpebis) 5 playing- 
fi.eld, a field or piece of ground for j^laying m ; 
applied esp. to the playgioundb at Eton , playing- 
house, -passage, in qiiots ajiplied to the * bower ’ 
constructed by bowci-birds; + playing-stook, a 
butt for jests, a lauglung-stock ; |* playing-table 
» playingdmrd , tpiayiJi®-^Eiug«PLA\ thing. 
Sec also Playing cakd. 

X308 Tkevisa Batth Da P. R xvii clxii (Bodl MS), 
And in anolier iiuincrc table is a ’^pleyingc borde ]iat men 
plcy one atte dies and ojicr games 2804 w Taylor 111 Ann, 
Rev. II 370 If both sexes have separate *pIaymg-crofus 
*676 Recot dds Cr. Aries 11, Ee vn b, Then woulde U^e quo- 
tient declare the tiue number of the woiking dayes, and not 
of Splaying dayes. 1598 Shaks Meny W. iv 1 9 "J is a 
2>laying d.ay 1 sue : how now Sir Ilugb, no Scboole to day? 
1387 Trlvisa Hidden (Rolls) I 357 He loueh somtlel her 
nonce and heie ’'pleieng fores 1 1450 Ctm Myst (bhaks, 
hoc) zis Ffarewcl, Goddys Luslyr, and his picynge fere 
X583-a in Willis & Clark Lamhndge (1886) 1 . 464 (Eton Cull. 
Acc.) Tiees..aboute the *phymgc fildes, 1736 H. Walpole 
Cotr (1820) I 6 The playing fields at Eton 1898 J A 
Gums Coiswold J illage 28 Pass on to Eton, Maik well the 
playing fields, c 14^0 Promp Pant 404/a *Pleyynge gar- 
ment, ludtA 1531 ill Sharp Cov. Myst (X825) 44 The seid 
pagyauiit, with the implements and splaying geirc belongyng 
to the same x8<m Gouid in Ptoc Zool Soc. 94 They are 
used by the birds ns a Splaying house or ’ rim as it is 
termed. xByx Darwin Disc, Man I, i, 11. 63 The Bower 
birds .tastefully piuamenting their *pla>ing passages with 
gaiI>-coloured objects, e 13^ Will, Palcrne 750 pat preiu 
^pleyng place .loyiied wel lustly to meliors chamber. 1556 
Olol Antichrist 87 b, The plaieng place, wlucli they call 
y heairiim C olosseum* X579-80 N or ni Plntai < A ( 167(3) 7 ^8 
To make Iiim a ’^playing stock m common playes x^xp 
Horman Vulg 282 u, I bauc bought a ^jilcyeug tabull aviifi 
*xii, poyniis on the one syde and dickers on Llic other syde. 
X639 ill Bury fl tils (CanulLti) 180 , 1 give vnio my Honne in- 
law my inlaid playemg tables. cx^oPtomp Pan* 1^01/2 
*l’leyyngc tliynge, 01 tliyuge Jiat menu or chyldyr plcy 
wytlie 1523 -4 RiC. Si Mary at Hill 322 M** parson gave 
to them a ‘pKyng wckc to make mcry. 1892 Datly Neios 
2 Nov. 6/4 The desirability or otherwise of a Splaying' 
week at Christmas. 

Play'ingf, ppl [f» as prcc + -ing ] That 
plays, in vaiious senses : see the verb 
a xooo 111 Cockayne Sht Inc 32 An iile?;cn(lc cild arn under 
wmnes hweowol. ^2374 Cjiauclr A’<v^A in niel, 11 (Add it. 
MS ), jie plciyiig \luacns\ besinus of men XS7^ Cuukcii- 
YARiJ C/uppes (1817) 15a For to pUint, some playing pieces 
there A mount was laysd, which kept the foe m feare. X701 
IsviLYN Duity Apr. (1819} H, 72 A lively playing boj». 
187X RuskinIii Dculy Nezes (1898)6/2 Turner has 

put the only piece of playing colour in all the picture into 
the rcllecliuns ui tins. 

f b. Boiling (K\ho m form piatitt tig.) Obs. 
0x400 Segc Jet its 671 Hotc playande incche ainonge 
jjc peple 3cten c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In playand 
water boii kast hit schallc To harden xss* Hulolt, Bubble, 
lyke plawing water, .siaieo, 

Flkying-card. Each card of a set or ‘ pack ’ 
used in playing vaiious games * « Cakd sbl^ x. 

*543 ir, Aii^ hdw. IV, c, 4 No inarchant shal bryng , 
into ihis realme . chesaemen, playeng cardcs [orig, cardes 
a Jucr] 1684 Lend, Cats, No 1925/4 Making of Flaj mg 
Cards in England, (wherein many hundred Poor People are 
imployed) x8x6 biNGER [Jttle) Researches into the History 
of Playing Cards, 

Fifty inglyi (fJo. rare, [f Playing ppl u. + 
-LY 2 ,] In the way of play or recreation. 

x68o Aubrey BritJ Lwts (1898) 1 . 2, I doe it playmgly. 
This moming.A wrjtt two Jives 
FlayTess, g* [f sb, + -less ] Devoid 
of play or plays (in different senses). 

<z X834 C^QLEKiDCE citcd in Wbdstrr (X864). X882 C. S. in 
Society X4 Oct xi/i Is not France m the same deplorable 
playless condition? x8fc Datly News 28 May s/a The 
playless playgrounds of French schools. 


Flay’let. [f as prec. + -LET.] A diminutive 
or short dramatic play. 

1884 ^ hfATT/iiiW!, in Cluiuty Mag, XXVIII, 016 In 
these beautiful and witty playlets there is but the gbost of 
an action. 1892 JVt,lsh Rev I 75c The modem p]n>house 
. has become the home, not of the play, but the playlet 

t Flaylome, -loom. Obs. t are-\ [ 1 . Play 
sb. + ME. lome, Loom.] An instrument of play . 
in qiiot. applied to a club 
<2x400 Sir Pete 2013 Go reche me my playlome, And I 
salle go to hym soue. Ane iryne clobe takes he; Agayne 
Pcrcevclle the fre He went than fulle right 

Flay -marker. Now rau. A maker, com- 
poser, or wutci of plays ; a dramatic authoi 
X530 Palsgr 255/1 Playc xciS^^x^ facicvrifctcUsie xs8t 
SroNK Y Apol Poetrn (Arb ) 4 1. Perchance it is the Comick, 
whom naughlie Play makers and Stage-keepers, have luslly 
made odious 1691 Wood Ath 0 \on II. 261 He letiiLd 
to llie Metropolis, lived in Gicjs Inn, and set up for a play- 
niakci X903 W. 4 Q gtli .Ser, XL aoi/a He insults Greene, 
ElUerlon, Tailcion, ami all play-actors and play-maker'?, 
Playman (plJinidm) muce-zt/d. A man ad- 
dicted to play, a gamester 
1844 Thackcray B Lyndon xi, She knew that as a play- 
man £ had ncvcL failed in my word, 

Flaymate (pU"'‘nitfU). [f Play sb. + htATis 
sb A companion m play, a playfellow. Also /ig 
1642 II. More Song ^ Soul 11, m lit Ivin, The lovely 
playmates of pure verity 1798 Cou kiucc Ft Oit at Mid 
flight 42 Myi)Uy-matc when we both were clothed alike I 
1828 Caklylk Jt/isc (1857) I B13 Bi other and playni.ile to 
all Nature 1859 lps Briend^ in C Sei. 11. II. i. 14 
I lunger and dirt for his pliymates. 1879 MrunatTtt Egon t 
vi, She had been taken by playmate boys in licr infancy to 
peep into hedge leaves. 

Hence Flaymatlujf sb,, the being playmates, 
companionship in play. 

x888 G. W, Caulp 111 Lthraty Mag (NY) May 21 Nor 
[is tliLrc] a tenth as much playnutuig of white and colored 
children as theie was in the days of slavery. 
Play-money, -monger : see Play sb. i/, 
Playn,-e, obs,ff. Plain, 1’lane. Playnohour, 
-shore, vaiinntb of P lancher sb?- Playner, obs. 
var. PLENAU, Playnt, obs. f Plaint, Plant, 
Playntam, -tein, -teyne, obs. ff. Pl vntain. 
Playntie, obs. Sc, form of Plenty. 

Flayock, plaik, plaig (pU"ok, pl^lc, pU^g). 
Sc. hoi ms : a 5 play ok, ^--dial. plack, 9 play- 
ock, - 10 k, playke, plaik A 6 playg, (3- plaig, 
(plague), [f. Play v ot sb : second element un- 
ccitaiii . ? -ock diminutive ] A playlhing, toy. 

^2425 Wynioun C?on, ix. vi 588 WcstyniciUis, bukis,aiul 
othii nia JMcsand playokis, lie gave alsua. 1508 Acc, Ld 
High Ituas kcot IV, 137 For mending of the Ibnicis 
playg of silvii 1595 Duncan App litymol, (L JJ b.), 
Crepundla, biirnts plagues X7xt Wodudw Corr, (1843) 
I S27 bund me word what placlcs to buy fur Maiy. xSzo 
Blackw Mag, VJII 395 Put half a crown 111 the hand of 
each of ihepoor weans for a pUyock x8ax Carj yi e Parly 
Lett, I 340 Forsaking the switch and quuzer and other plaiks 
invented by Ficiicn baibers. Plod, .St Bring in your 
plaigs, It’s gaun to lain. [See Eng, Died Dict.l 
Play-right, -seer: see Play sb, 17. 

Plays, obs f. Place. Plays(e, -see, -sse, 
obi. ff. Plaice. Playsance, -ant, obs ff, Ple<\- 
SANi'E, -ANT. Playse, Playsir, -e, obs. ff. 
Plfasb, Pleasure 

Flaysome (pU^'s^m), a Now chie/ly dial. 
[f Pl kY + -S(JME.] Inclined to play; playful* 
x6x 2 biiLLrOK Qmx* i. m. in 137 All pleasant folkc. well- 
inindud, malicious, and playsome X7XX bJiAFiEsi). Uiarac, 
(1737) HI. Misc. 11 in. X17 Not asluun’d of expressing any 
ISMasy of Joy or playsom Humour. 1755 Humi Nai 
lint Relig Ess. 18x7 II. 451 Ihe pUysoiiic whitnsius of 
monkeys. 1870 Viknly Lettice Lisle 305 lie alua}s said 
he [the horse] were only playsomc and that 'tweren't \ice. 
IXciice Flay somely adv , Flay someuess. 
a X643 Ln. Falkland, etc. Itifallihility (1646) 56 Ho that 
wcie play somely disposed. 1676 Oianvill Seasonable 
Rcjlett. ro8 How much slightness and playsomcncss 111 
speaking of seivtrig God 1884 Bkdwnino Penshiahx 
Camel driver 60 hly playsumciiuss bad pleased thee 


Flaystead (pl</hstcd). ’Hoial, [f. Play + 
Stead j A place for piny, a playground 
c X251 BUtLsdm Chtiriulary If 121 (U AI ), Et in campo 
oucntilj Mia diixudia oern sujicr playstude luxl'i lerinm 
Roberti le deueiics. 1889 Boston Even, Traveller \e\y, 
TJic fortunate children of Boston ..go there [ Franklin Faik) 
and engage in games over the plnystead. 

Playster, -ir, obs. loims of Plaster. 
Flaystow. local. Forms, i plesstdw, 3 
pleystow; now (as place-name) Plaistow, Ples- 
top. [OE. ptml6w a place of play, a gymnasium, 
f. pU'i, Play sb. -t* sl6m place,] A place of play, 
a playground; now surviving in names of Jinglisli 
villages (Plaisiow m Sussex and Essex), and in 
Plestor, name of an open space of about one third 
of an acie near the church at Selborne, Hants. 

xo . Sax Leeehd. III. 206 [ponne man] On plegstowe 
ofiBe on wafung stowe andbidiau hlne ;^esihQ styrungc sume 
getnenaS cioso Coii. Cleopatra Closes m wr. WQlcker 
4x1/45 Gynmasto on plegestowum. Ibid 4^5/40 Palt’- 
w//,sestrynga,plesstowa. ijZgWnwRAntifj Sclboruc 
X, Sir Adam Gordon . , in conjuncuon with his wife Con- 
stantia, in the year 1271, granted to the prior and convent 
of Selbome all his right and claim to acertam place, p/aeea, 
called La Pleystow, m the village afore^id, ‘ in hberam, 
purant, et perpetuam elemosinam \ This Pleystow, ioens 
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ituft>ruWf or play-place, ss a level area near the church of 
about forty-four >ards by thirlj-six, and is known now by 
the name of the PUstor, *8^5 Mori Collins ihougMs 
in Card (1880) IL tog There is aUo to he sr cross to his 
[Gilbert White’s) memory-.. Is there no sculptor who could 
adorn that cross which is to be erected on the plaistor with 
a flying swallow in irnrble of bicily ? 

Playsiiri;e, -yr(0, obs. ff Pleasure Playt, 
-e, obs. ff. Plait, Plat, Plate, Plea, Plead. 
Plaything P Playj^. Thikg.] 

A Ihinpr to play with, a toy. 

167s Traherne Chr. EthLs 450 Say be dehghteth in 
arnues and viLtories, and triumphs, and coiouations these 
arc great in respect of playthings , but all these are feeble 
and pusillanimous to a great soul 1690 Locke / fww Uftd 
1. Ill (1695) X4 A Child knows his Nurse and his Cradle, 
and by degrees the Play things of a little more advanced 
Age 1738 Swift Pol Cofroersai 29 A Child would have 
cry’d half an Hour before it would have found out such 
a pretty Plaything x8^S Kane Arct Expl 11. x\i 207 
Strange that these famine pinched wanderers of the ice 
should rejoice in sports and play-things like the children of 
our own smiling ^ky. 

A man, animal, or thing, treated as 
a thing to be played with. 

x68o Otway Caius Marins 1 i, Sylla too, a Boy, a Woman’s 
Play-ihmg 1779-81 Johnson L P , Akemtde Wkv IV. 
aBg A phjsioan m a great city seems to be the mere play- 
thing of B'ortune. 1868 Freeman Norm Cong II vii 75 
The Empire had now become the plaything of a worth 
less woman 

c. attnb, (Chiefly apposttive ) 

1781 CowpER 543 Yet charge not heavenly skill with 
having planned A play-thing world^unworthy of his» hand. 
181X W R SprNCER PocuK Ded , Fancy bestow’d a play- 
thing lyre x8si H D Wolff Ptd Sjfian. Life x86 His 
plaything sword is quivering la the bully's heart. 

Playtime (pl^‘ toim) [f. Plat sb +Time sh ] 
1 . A tune for play or recreation. 
x66x CoWLLY Pi op Adv Exf Phdos^^ School^ Upon 
Festivals and Play-times they snonld exercise themselves 
in the Fields by . Mustering and T raining after the manner 
of Soldiers. 2844 Mbs, Browning Cry ^ Children i. They 
are weeping in the playtime of the others. 1874 Burnano 
Ji^ Time iv 37, 1 had come to the end of my plaj^ time. 

2 The time for the performance of a play. 
x 8 oo Maijcin Gtl Bias xir L P 5 , 1 watted mth Impatience 
for play-time 

Play ward, a, dial [f, as prec. + -w.viu>: cf. 
wafward'l Given or inclined to play; playful 
x^a T, Hardy 7 \oo on Tower 1. I 26 Tlie maid was 
a,,playward piece o' flesh when he married her. 1887 — 
WoollandersY iv, 62 It seems no time ago that she was 
a little playward girl 

Playwoxnan (pie* wu man). (^)nonce^wdL A 
woman who acts in jflays , an actress. 

1889 Doyle Mteak Clarke 256 The brat of a wandering 
playwoman 

Play-work (plel*wr;jk). 

1. ^Vork of the nature of play; an easy or trifling 
occupation. 

x8a4 Miss Mitford Village Sen i. (1863) 216 It was 
delightful to observe her enjoyment of this play-work. 1877 
SvMONDS Reitaiss Italy 450 Cultivation of Latin poetry 
was no meie play-work to Italian scholars 
2 Work at plays or dramatic performances 
X90X IVeslnu Gas at Nov 12/1 At the Vaudeville, four- 
teen boys and sixteen girls are already mingling arithmetic 
and history with their play work on the stage 

Pla3rwriglit (pl7‘*roit). [f Play sh, + 
Wright.] A professional maker or author of 
plays ; a dramatist. 

1687 M. Clifford Notes Dry den iv 16 Wherein you may 
thrive better, than at this damn'd Trade of a Play-wright. 
X7 XS~x6 Pofb Let to Blount ax Jaa, Horace's rule for 
a play may as well be applied to him as a Play wriglit 
*W,l^owDBN Skaks, Ptim V 49 Shakspeie's powers as 
a riiiing playwright must have been recognised 

Hence {^mctrwds') Play*wxiglLte88, a female 
dramatist; Playwrightry, the 

action or occupation of a playwright. 

1831 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II viii, Various 
Pjaywrightesses and playwrights x8si FrasePs Mag 
XLIV 624 What IS this but play wrightiy? 1896 Godeys 
Mag, Feb x86/a Literary feeling is not everything in play- 
^vn|htlng 

II Plaza (pla]»a,plasa). [Sp *^^op,'L,^plaiU<t 
L. platea see Place j^,] In a Spanish-speaking 
country, A market-place, square, public place. 

1683 Sat GADo {iUle) A Descnption of the Pla^m or Sump- 
tuonsMaiket-PIace of Madrid. x8a6 F HAluMiPawp^ 
ij6 In the centie of the town there is a Plaza 01 great 
square 1830 PRcscoirPm# 11. 129 The Spanish soldiery 
assembled by torch-hght m the plaza to witness the execu- 
tion of the sentence. 

Pie, early form of Plea; eiron. f. Please v. 
Plea (pli), sh. Forms a. 3 plaid, playd (see 
also Plead sh ), / 3 , 3-4 piaat, playt, 5 pleet, 
5-0 plete, 7 Pleyt. y 3 plai, 3 (6 Sc,) play, 
3-0 pie, 4-0 plee, ploy, (5^/, place), 6- plea, 
(Sc, 6 plei, phe, 6- ply, 7 pl 0 i 0 ,pleye, 7-8 ploy). 
As to covmon place for CoMMoii Pleas, see the 
latter [ME. plaid, plat, a. OF. plaid (S42 m 
btrasburg oath), agreement, decision, decree, law- 
court, suit, acbon, in Anglo-Noj-m. (1:1170 in 
fTorn), play^ law-smt, action '^^playtd-^ '^pla*- 
gtd-\-^l.,plactl-im that which pleases or is agreed 
upon, a decision, decree, etc., in 9th c. (m phrases 
placita habere^ tenSre\ an assembly for disLUssion 


and decision of matters of state; sb. use of pa. 
pple. neut of L, placere to please . see Placjt. 
The iff foims agree with the OF. variant plait 
(lithe), plei, plant (Godef.), Prov. plait, Sp. 
phito, Pg pnito, It. piatOj early med. 'L,p'ailttm 
(Dn Cange) kom placilum ] 

1 . In Law. 

1 . A suit or action at law; the presentation of 
an action in court. Now Jhst, and Sc, (esp, in 
phr. a law-plea), 

a, axafio Oivl ^ Night (Cott) 5 pat plait [yesus MS 
playd] was stif & stare & strong litd 1737 An latep doni 
his plaid \yestis MS playd] tobreke 
jS riapo Bekei 601 )if am plait [R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
9704 play] to cbapitle were i-drawe And am man made am 
apel X340 Ayenb. 39 To j>ise zenne belongej) al het barat, 
alle ualshedes, and alle gyles het comejx me plait, c 1400 
Apol, Loll 79 In be court of pleet 15x0-20 Coutpl too late 
maryed (1862) 7 To daye I had peas, lest, and unyte, To 
moroue 1 had plete and processe dyvers, x6za Mal\ne 5 
Ant Law Met eh 470 For the tenth time, the pleyte or 
suite, with all the records, goeth out of that fudges couit 
to a higher court 

y [zaoa BiunoN 1. xvi § 4 J5i soit le pld del puncepal 
su'ipendu [let the plea against the principal be suspended]. 
Ibid «. XV, § s Si le play soit meu, et en pM pledauntsoit le 
bref trove vicious [if the plea be opened, and in the course of 
pleading the writ be found defective] ] 
c xago Bekei 576 in 6*. Eng Leg, I 123 ])e king wolde bat 
In his court bat plai [w r pie] scnolde beon i dnue c 1380 

Wyclif Eng Wks, (1880) 89 He meynteneb most synne hi 
preuylegies, e\empcioDS & longe plees. e 14^0 Lydc. Hoi s, 
Sliepe 9 tG X Controuersies pleys & discordis ALween per- 
sones were it too or thre c 1430 Godsiovt Keg 303 William 

Fitz Petir called into plee Moolde Vpton, Abbesse of Gode- 
stowe, and the Covent of the same place, m a plee of dette 
in the Courte of Mighell of JMeldon i463-'4 Phnnpton 
' ■ ‘ 5 for ‘ ' 


tgheil . . „ . - 

Corr, (Camden) 9 Be the place of the detinue for a chalise 
shold be lent to you, also the wntts weie out CX470 

perilous Till enter in x^l^y 


Hfnryson Tale of Dog 45 It is 
befoirane* 

That all Ciuile accionis qt 
my It & dccidit befor the luge ordinaris. X535 
2 Sant, XV. 4 O that euery man which hath a pi 


RYSON Pale of Dog 45 It is pen ilous 1 ill en ter in pley 
xanejugesuspect z<p37.S<: u4c^FyWf.///(i8x4)XI 177/2 
: all Ciuile accionis quextionis and pleyis . . be deter- 


CovrROALE 
plee or matter 


to do m y*taM e, might come to me 1557 Grimalde Mans 
Life in TotielVs Mzsc (Arh) 109 The courts of plea, by 
braul, and bat& dnue gentle peace away 1570 Buchanan 
Chantxleon Wks (1892) 46 [He] soclit to mak ane other 
change of court, and set vp new play agane. c isys Beil’ 
fotiPs Practicls (1754) 53 All mutes and pleyis quhilk hap- 
pmis to rise within burgh, sould be pleadit and deteiminat 
within the samin xS77 Harrison England 11 ix (1877) i. 
202 These cases are otnenvise called plees or action, wherof 
theie are two sorts, the one cnmmall and the other ciuill 
X59X Lmabaudc A rc 7 teion{x 6 ^^ x6Nomaa ought to sue out 
of the Countxey, or to draw his Plea from thence 1600 Sjcene 
Keg Ma^, 1. 8 To compeir, and answere vpon the prin- 
cipal! pleie .touching the lands vnjiistlie occupied be him 
1637-^ Row///jif /Ctri (Wodrow Soc) 174 The Session 
charged with buying of pleyes, delaj'itig of justice and 
brybene ^1x735 Arbuthnot yofyt Bull (1755) 14 A plea 
between two country esquires about a banen acre upon 
a common 1822 Galt Provost xxvii, This gave rise to 
many pleas, and bickeiings, before the magistrates. 1862 
SI«Gilvray Poems 75 (E D D ) You won the plea, 
b. Phrases. To hold pleas (=medL. tenere 
plactla), to try actions at law, to have jurisdiction ; 
to hold a plea, to try an action 
1477 Rods of Park VI. 187/2 That no Sty waid.. hold 
plee uppon any Action, atte sute of any petsonc 1494 
Fabyan Citron mi 344 Syr Hugh Bygottc, lustyce, 
kepte hxs courte at Seyiit Sau^ours, & iielde there the 
plees callyd Itmerii, the whiche is to meane, the traucylynge, 
or the waye plees xS3x Dial, on Laws Eng 11 xxxvi, 
(1638J 127 For else it weie a thing in vaine for him to hold 
pleeofAdvowsons. Z570-6 LAMBABDc/’emr/i^ Kent {1Z26) 
182 Having a court .in which they hold plea of all causes 
and actions, leall and personal!, civill and ciiminall 1620 
J Wilkinson Coronets Sherifes 46 By a wiit of Jiisticies 
out of the chancery, which is a commission to the blicnf to 
hold plea of any summe whatsoever 1788 Blacksionl 
Comm 111 vii 113 This wilt may issue to the county 
courts or courts-baroii, whei e they attempt to hold plea of 
any matter of the value of foity shillings 1874 Stubbs 
Const, H tst, I iiL 46 The count is still allowed to hold pleas. 

C. Cotiwion pleas • originally, legal proceedings 
on malteis over which the Crown did not daim 
exclusive jiuisdiction ; later, actions at law bi ought 
by one subject against another, Klenlified \yit\i cml 
actions, and sometimes called ^avil pleas (obsi). 
Often slioit for Court of Common Pleas : see Com- 
mon Pleas. 


c laig-isso [see Common Pleas] tsgx l»mzKMse.Archeion 
(103s) ^ fsee d] Ibid 21 Com ts of Law, that have Jurisdic- 
tion of Civillot Common Plea*» arising betweeneour owne 
subjects a 1634 Cokc 2.nd Inst, 2t Common or civil pleas 
are divided into ical, personall, and mixt Z7(^-xft^rsee 

Common Ple\s] 1893 Pollock & Maitland Eng Law 
II, 571 Trespass ei armis, even when .it had become as 
civil an action as civil could be, was still not for every 
purpose a Common Plea, for, despite Magna Caita, it might 
‘ follow the King ’ 

d. Pleas of the Cio%vn (placita Coronsd) , oiigi- 
nally, legal proceedings on matters over which the 
Crown claimed an exclusive jurisdiction, as being 
breaches of the king’s peace , later, m England 
including all ciimmal proceedings, as opposed to 
common pleas or civil proceedings (obs,) , in 
Scotland limited to four of the gravest kinds of 
action • see quot. 1607 

[12x3 Mag^a Carta c 17 Nullu& vicecomes constabulariuS 
coronatores uel aiii balliui nostn teneant placita corone 
nostre ] 1539 Rastell Pastyme, Hut, BnU 183 The 


I plees of the ciowne were holden m the towie 1591 Lam- 
BARDE Archeion (1635) 20 The Coui ts of Law doe either hold 
civill, or cnminall Causes (more anciently tearmed Common 
Pleas, and Pleas of the Crowne). 1607 Cowlll Interpr. s v , 
Pleas of the Crowne in Scotland be 4, lobeiie, rape, murder, 
and wilfull fiie , with vs they be all suites in the Kings 
name against offences committed against his Ciowne and 
dignitie ., or against his Crowne and peace 1651 Hobbis 
LeviatJi, (1839) 296 The pleas according theieunto called 

? ublic, pttbhca, Pleas of the Crown, oi Private 

leas 17^ Blackstone Comm IV 1 2 Tiie code of 
criminal law ; or, as it is moie usually denominated with us in 
England, the doctrine of the pleas of the crown ^ 1B95 
Pollock & Maitland Eng, Law II S7i More native to 
our hw was the distinction between Pleas of the (^lown 
and (jommon Pleas, which was often supposed to coincide 
with, though really It cut, the moie cosmopolitan distinction 
[1 e, between civil and criminal] 

2 a. A pleading ; an allegation formally made by 
a party to the Couit; an argument or reason uiged 
by or on behalf of a litigant or pai ty to a suit, 
in support of his case. To make plea, to plead. 
Still m Sc. Law : see quots 1825, 1861 
c X381 Chaucer Pari Foules 483 Of al^ myn lyf syn that 
day! was boin So gentil pie in loueor othir thjng Ne herde 
neuere no man me beforn 1390 Gower Cotif III. 154 
1 her was with him non advocat To make pie for his astat 
1467 Mann. Househ Exp (Roxb ) 402 Item, [paid] for 
a nother wrytte Item, for makenge of a pie for the same, 
V s. 1807 Cowell Interpr,, Plea signilieth in our common 
lawe, that which either partie alleadgcth for himselfe in 
court. 1825 Act 6 Geo IV c 120 § g Each of the Parlies 
shall lodge with the Clerk, previous to the final Adjust- 
ment of the Recoid, a short and concise Note, drawn and 
signed by Counsel, of the Pleas m Law on whicli the Action 
or Defence is to be maintained x8(5i W, Bell Diet Law 
Scot 636/1 Pleas in law, as a distinct portion of a iccord, 
were introduced by the Judicnture Act, 6 Geo, IV c 120, § g 
Ibid 636/2 The ple.is are in geneial so fiamed as to ground 
any legal aigument which the facts may w-u rant Ibid. 
637/1 'Ihe panel’s plea must either hegui/ty or not guilty 
b, A formal statement, wiitten or oial, made 
by or on behalf of a prisoner or defendant, alleging 
facts either in answer lo the indictment, or to the 
plaintiff’s declaration, bill, or statement of claim, 
or showing cause why the piisoner or defendant 
should not be compelled to answer. 

In civil mocess, since 1875, technically superseded by 
defence Declinatory, dilatory, foieign, peremptory, etc. 
plea ' see the adjectives. 

[*337 YearBk it Edw, III (1B83) 5 II nad nulle cause 
paiqueicesiiplegitreiteii vostiebouchede plederenbatre } 
1440 Rolls of Park, V 169/1 To plede any plee or plees 
m Sair of the accyon, or in abatement of the uille a 1531 
in Dial Laws Eng,, etc (1886) 360 In an action of debt 
upon a prompt, it is no plea to say, that he receiveth the 
money in contestation of Ins obligation. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr s Then is theie a Forem plea, whereby matter 
is alleadged in any couit that must be tried in another. 1769 
Blackstone Comm IV xxvi.326 We have now to consider 
the plea of the prisoner or defensive matter alleged by him on 
his arraignment 18x8 Cruisp Digest (ed 2) IT. 222 ()n 
debate the plea was allowed by Lord Keeper Bndgeman 
1875 yudicature Act 0 xix. r, 13 No plea or defence shall 
be pleaded m abatement. 

c. Special plea. In civil and criminal law, a plea 
either m abatement or in bar of an action or pro- 
secution, alleging some new fact, and not merely 
disputing the ground of action or charge : opposed 
to ihe general issue, Cf. plead specially, Plead v, 

7 b (also Coke On Litt, 282 b) 

1699 in Ld. Raymond Reports (1700) 1. 393 A rule was 
made by consent that the defendant should waive the >^ecial 
plea, and plead the general issue, 1768 Blackstone CWw/l 
III \x 305 When he meant to dislin^i&h away or palliate 
the charge, it was .usual to set forth the particular fiicts 
in what IS called a special plea Ibid , Picas that totally 
deny the cause of complaint are either the general issue, or 
a special plea in bar. Ibid 306 A justification is likewise 
a special plea in bar. 1769 Ihid, IV wvi 329 Special pleas 
in bar, which go to the ments of the indictment, and give 
a reason why the jprisoner ought not to answer it at all, nor 
put himseir upon his trial for the ci inie alleged These arc 
of four kinds; a former acquittal, a fonner couMction, 
a former attainder, or a pardon. 1817 W, farLWYN Law 
Nisi Pruts (ed. 4) II, 692 Special pleas, either in bar or 
abatement, aie seldom pleaded to this action [Ejectment] 

IL Extended and figurative uses 
8. Controveisy, debate, contention, quarrel, strife. 
In later usage chiefly, now only, Sc, 
aizto Jsee I a] r 1320 Cast Love 1078 ‘A ' Ich am bi- 
trayjed, q** pe fend |io,yNou Ich am horw pie over comen so ' 
1382 Wyclip Isa, Ivin 4 Lo ' tu pies and tg stnues ace 
fasten, and smy ten with the fist v npitously. 1387-8 T. UsK 
L Bove II V (Skeat) 1, 22 IVlierof cometn plee, debai, 
thefte, beplmges, but 1 ichesse to winne X483 Caxiok Cold. 

305/1 He also had a giLte plee and aliercacion with 
the deuylle for the body of Moyses 1560 A L tr Calvttis 
Boui e Serin Songe EzeJi i, He entreth not into plea with 
God. 1596 p^LRYMPLEtr Leslids Hist Scot x. 316 Sum 
captanis fia baith pairtes, sped with speid to stanclie this 
pley, and mitigate this controuersie Ibid 433 Tha suld 
leturne But pUe [L sine annomm strepiiu} a 1774 Fer- 
GUSSON Haliowfatr Poems (1845) 16 Plew that bring him 
to the Guard And eke the Council (Jhammer. ax8io 
lANNAHiLL Poeuts (1846) II His Wife and him arc at some 
ramily plea 1872 Micuie Deestde Tales njv, 120 There 
1 ^ ply^ between them an' the Forbwes. 

^ 4 That which is pleaded, maintained, or urged in 
justification or excuse; a pleading, appeal, argu- 
ment, claim ; an apology, pretext, excuse. 

1*1550 Vox Pepuh 423 in Hazt E P, P, III 283 Thei arc 
Jyven to theire plea 1568 Grafton Chron, II 612 The 
Lapitaine perceiuing his dilatorie pie, by force tooke him 
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PLEAD, 


from the officers. 1589 Nashc Pref Greeners Mmaphon 


, 394 L- 

$poke the Inend, and with necessity, The tyrant’s plea, 
excused his dcvihsh deeds 1754 RiciMunsoN Gnuiduton 
ni Nviii. 152 No plea is loo weak for folly and self-interest 
to insist upon. 177* IIornl in yuntmLeii li (1^72) 11 107, 
1 admit the pica x8^ Thiklwall Greece xxxviu V 5 He 
obtained leave lo cleJinc the command on a pica winch can 
scarcely have been more than a pietext *877 Froodd Shot t 
5 */^ (1883) IV I 1 4The pi ivilege and aut hoi ity of bishops 
and cleigy was Becket's plea for convulsing Europe 
1 5 . tramf. That which is demanded by plead- 
ing ; a claim. Obs rare. 

i^^8 Siuics L L £, n 1, 7 The plea of no lesse weight 
Than Aquit.niie. 1596 --Alenh V» in. ii. 284 But none can 
driue him from the enuious plea Of foifcilurc, of lustice, 
and his Ixmd. f&id iv 1 198, 903 
I* 6 A pioposal, offer. Obs, 

c 1450 Met iui 365 And yet shall I make to yow a feire 

J lee \ com with me to Bredigan ..and do hym liomage and 
slidll yelde yow the casLcll all quyle Jbid 366, I sente 
hym to wile that I wolde lie make no plect, no noyse to no 
man of hts companye. 

7 . aUnb, and Cmb * plea-house Sc , a court of 
law ; plea-side, the civil side of a court having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction 
[1^9. see Prt'AO 4.] 1768 Blacks lONP III iv. 

4a On the pica side, or civil bianch x8s8 .Scoii //;/. 
MuU, v, He’s seldom at hame when ihcic'suny o' the pka- 
houscs open. 

Flea, Sc, and 7 ion/i, dial Foims ’ 5 play, 
pleye, 5-6 ploy, 6 plxe, 7- ploa. [f. Plea j^.] 

1 ifUr, - PhEAi) V, 1-3. 

1440 Aiphadci 0/ Tales 28 On a day he come in to j>c 
cowrtc & pleyd witli |)c men of cowrte h judgics & 
oner comepatin Knd 208 Gude angels stude on he tpder 
syde & playid ngayns J>ium, e 1470 IIvnuyson Afor, Fob, 
XI t. Lama) viii, Yaa, quoa the wolf, yit pleyis thow 

aganc. in K. M. Fergiisson Iftwie (1899) 222 uo(Cf 
The Magi8trat<i. sail latlier accept volunLatlie..leu bolls 
maiiU ^eirlie , llien 10 pley for ye <!nid Landis 2700 Z, 1 1 aic 
in J. Russell //am xi (188 1) 335 He advised me in general 
to quit two or tliree thousand merks rather then plea 
ct8tj Hocc Tn/es»Sh, V, 155 Another great acquisition 
of properly, for which I had pleacd. x868 J Salmon Gmo 
dean iL I. 4z Scorn the love lor whilk sue mony plea. 

2 irmis, « PmsAn v, 4-7, 
xs8i Sattr, Poems Reform, xlui 160 It was the Dowgiassis 
dcuchtcily them dang, And ploit 301U pioces in that parlia- 
ment t$9(i DArttVMi'f L tr, Ilisi l ti6 Athir 

ai thay picistes scruong the kiik; or men of law Lo pUe a 
cause, or men tif weir to fcchu x8x6 S<oi 1 Old Afoti, xlii, 
The eslalc was sair plca’d botwecii Leddy Maigaiet Belleti- 
den and the present Laiid, 1887 Miss M R L\\\i,\&TiaUs 
Lane. Plk g (K. D 1 ) ) Aw’m like to plea poveity. 

Flea, enon. obs. f. Please z/, 
t Fle'a'blef a Sc Obs, In (5 ployablo, -bill, 
[f. Plea v, 4- -aelk.] That may be the subject of 
litigation ; debatable. 

*533 Bkmendbn Livy m xxv (S T. S ) II. hq Quhen I>e 
tribuius war finalie callit, ))ai lujmi Jiu plc^'alnll fandis to 
pcrtenc to romaniM, 1533 A’tvf*. Pnvy CouncU Riot, 1. 150 
Upoun theiievcrall ground of Scotland, noUiei jiluynble nor 
debatable, anc gret way wicliin the pcceable inarchc of 
ScYXland. 

Fleaoe, obs. var. Please v. 

Pleach, sb, rare-\ [f. Pleach v'] Inter- 
lacing, inlei twining; irilcrtvviuemcnt of boxighb. 

x8x9Wnq n uh’in,/ IT nesl, the pleach 

OfmanyaiMi' , • p Ji 1 1 ■ \ g ■ beech. 

Pleach (pl/tj). V, Forms: 5-6 pleohe, 6 
plei&sh(6, Sc, pleioh, 7 plesh, plish, 7- pleach. 
{HE,A/ee/tef a* OE,*piec/tier{mod,E.d[ti\,pLfcher)j 
dial, form of OP', plesster, plaissier Plash 
1 , irans. To interlace or mteilwinc (the bent down 
or half-cut stems and branches of young trees and 
brushwood) so as to form a fence or the like j « 
Plash i, 

1398 Tri visa Harfh De V, R, xvir, exhu (Bodl. MS ), 
T he wijne .isi jnkkcr m boweb Si spraies In plcchiiige schi cd- 
Hige and paringe. cx^ao I'allad, mUHsb,\\\ 3^0 Nowe 
husbondiie liib olde vines jilecUeth Ibid 418 Bende as 
a buwe, or vynes that men plecbo 2523 Vinziii rd I/nsb 
§ ra; Let liie tuppe of the tree lyc ouer the lote of an 
otiier tiee, and to plecho downc llic bowos of the siunu 
tiee, to siuppc the holowc placcb, Ibid, [sec I'lAsii s/.i 
i], x8x8 Ki Alb Rndym, iii. 9x4 Plmuler’d vme& .pleach'd 
New guiwth atjout each bliuU and pendant lyre 1893 
biii.vf>NsoN CatnofHt xxiii, The treeb meeting ovoi head, 
some of them tiitnined, bome pleached, 
b. To layer (a shoot, e g. of a vine). 
i?x43o Pallad. on Ilrnb, iv. 6.f8 At October in luke load 
plecheih [L. Propagai\ he. 

2 . To make, dress, or renew (a hedge or the 
like) by the above pioccss , « Plash 2, 
xsa3 [see PLAbH v < 2J. 1635 Sir Xc. Vbrney in A/em, 
yerney Fofit, (1892) I lao 'Inc CLirdner shall pleach noc 
Hedge this yeare 1835 Bhockui i J/, C. Gloi^s , Plecuh., to 
bind a hedge. 2874 Symonus Sk Italy 4- G/eece (18981 1 . 
xiiL 280 The low broad arches of the alleys pleached with 
vines. x886 Centh AIttP, July 3a The banks of the., 
hedgerows, which weie seldom cut or pleached 
3 . generally. To entwine, interlace, tangle, plait. 
X830 Tonnyson Poems 123 Pleached with her hair, in mad 
of argent light Shot into gold, a snake her forehead clijps. 
2862 F. Metcalfe OAoman tn Irel. 06 The earth, being 
pleached together *by the roots of dwaiF willows and grass, 
has defied the pelting storm 2865 SwmnuRHE Poems ^ 
Sail , A i Fleum soo Poppied hair of gold Persephone Sad- 
tressed and pleached low down about her browi*. 


Hence Flea'ohing vbl, sb, and ppl, a 
2398 [bee sense 1] 2504 Nottingham Rec, III, 314 For 

plcisshing at the coppy (= coppice] 2804 J Graiiame 
ctabbath^iSm) 18/1 Tangled so thick with pleuclungbiamble- 
shoots, With brier and harel bianch, and hawthorn bpiay 
1889 Boy*s Own Paper 21 Dec 278/3 The pleaching [of 
the hedges] ended at the foot of a rise xn the giound 

Pleached (pl/ij’t, poet, plltjed), ppl, a, [f. 

Pleach -ED k] 

1 Of boughs* Inteilaced, inlet twined, tangled, 
transf of the arms, folded together 
1606 SiiAKS Ani ^ Cl IV XIV 73 Would'st thou see Thy 
Master thus with plcacht Armes, bending downe His 
comgiblc necke? 2896 luald i Dec 828/2 The pleached 
laurels neai the house i8pv Mary Kingsluy IV Aftca 
280 It was hedged with thickly pleached bushes 
2 . Foimed by the pleaching or intertwisting of 
boughs and twigs , fenced, boidercd, or overardied 
with pleached boughs, as a garden-alley or arbour. 
Now chiefly as a Sliakspenaii expression revived 
by Scott. 

*599 SiiAKS. A Inch Ado i 11. 10 The Piincc and Count 
Claudio walking m a tliick plenclicd alley tn my orchard, 
Ihtd, III, 1 7 Bid hci steale into the pleached bower, Where 
hony suckles ripened by the suniie, Forbid the suiine to 
entei x8az Scorr I x, He pioposed that they should 

take a tiun in the pleached alley. 2829 AnmveisiiTy, 
Biahiee 232 She couches 111 the pleaclicd bower Which 
tasselling honeysuckles deck. 1862 Wiivi n Miavir r c Tilinry 
No^o 240 An occ'isional grass field, enclosed by high rotten 
banks and ‘ pleached ’ fences 

Plea'clier. local, [f Pleach v, + -ekI.] 
« Plasiiek: a. A bough with which a hedge is 
pleached. Tb. A hedger 

x88a Mrss Jackson ShroPsh JFord bl , PLac/nrs same as 
Layers, lh& qiiick-Lliotn shoots which are laid down to form 
the hedge, 2889 Potffdio Dec. 2^1/2 The lupiauiiSi or 
pleacher, was kept actively at work m liimming the hedges 
and ticllis walks. 

t Plead, Chiefly *SV. Forms* (3 plaid), 
5-6 {Sc,) pled, pled©, plexd, 6 {jE 7 tg) plead, -0, 
{Sc,) plaid, [f Plead v, ; perh. in pait a re- 
miniscence of OF, and early ME. platd, rare by- 
foi m of p/azt : see Plea 

1 . A Sint or action at law ; a controversy, dispute, 
« Plea sb, i, 3, 

[ai 2230 Plaid: see pLrA.rA z.] 24.. IFyntoim's Ctofi vm, 
IV, 410 (^uiiarc tlur is in pleid [v r, pley] twa men Askand 
the Ciowiie off a kytuike <;x47a Hkniiv ! Wallace x 104 
lie , maid Slcwarl with hym lo fall in pled c 1470 Hlnry- 
SON A/or, Fab vr (A/teep 4 Pojr) xiii, And than began the 
pleid. isGx T lIoiiY tr, Casfi^ltonds Courtyer iv. (1577) 
V iij, Bycausc the pU adc bctwcciie you mayc happen bee lo 
long 2367 Gudt. 4* Goiilie B (b T S ) 149, 1 fand the loste 
fiom bits, Xliioiicli Arlamis sin and xileid. 2582 Makulck 
Bk,o/ Notes 269 The matter. ,is in plead 

2 . A pica, allegation, claim. 

X43(S Sir G IIavi: Lmo Arms (ST S ) 208 To oskresoun 
and move plcdc before htin..suld be small redress, and hot 
nne unproufitabie plede. 2560 Rot r and Ctt Fenns iir 
863 Quliaiithtow wu all was cjuite ofPlutois pleid. 1560 
Daus tr, Bliidane's Comm, 307 The foundation of your 
pleade is so fallen, y* I nede not to answcrc lliy protestation 

3. l^leading, harangue, speech, talk, discussion. 

c 1430 Holland Ilezvlat 818 The baide held a mete pleid 
In the hie hall 2500-20 Dundak Poems xlvi 1x5 I'hir bii dis 
.. Singing of lufe anung the levib small, Quhois ytliand 
pleid Jit maid my thoclitib gieiie, 1535 Sjiwari Crott, 
Scot, II. 494 Thus cndic bcho that iitst begouth that pleid. 
zS,. Frems o/BerwiL 256 in DmibaAi Poems (S T S J 
294 Ga fill the btowp, hald me no mair m pleid, For 1 am 
veiry tynt, wett and cauld 2573 Aaitr Poems Rtform, xl 
197 How he suld fend fiom futie and thair fead, Syne leaue 
this lyfe with list fur all tliair plaid 

4. atlHh,^ as plead-hous© » plea-house : see 
Plea sb, 7. 

2459 Sir G Havf Laiw Arms (S.T. S.) 270 A plede that 
lb maid befoie ajuge ordynare in a plede hous. 

Plead (plfd), V. Forms, a. 3-4 plaide(ii, 
plaid-i, 3-6 playde, 4 plede(n, 4-7 plede (5 
plcdde, plide, 5-7 pled), 6 pleade (pleed), 6-7 
.SV. pleid, 6- plead. 2 ^a,t and pple. pleaded, 
coutiacted 5 pladde, (9 dial plod), 5- pled (now 
Sc, and timl)^ 7-9 plead. 4 pleit-y, pleyte, 
playt-y, play to, pleten, -yji, 4-6 plete, 5-6 
ploete, 6 pleate. [In ME foim plaiden, piaidi^ 
a. OF. pUud’ier (Roland, nth c.) to go to law, 
sue, jilcatl, f. plaid i see 1 ’lba sb , ; paiallel to 

nicd.L/.//fr«A7/<?, to bold picas, to litigate (tf 800 in 
Du Cange), f. placitiwi I’lea ; thence AF. pleder, 
ME, p/lde{n, plead. ME plaUen^ platty^pWen^ 
plete was a secondary form, corre&p, lo Ob’, platiier 
(14th c in Godef ) ; cf also plaiiCn e (9111 c. 

Ill Du Cange) from placiidie^ and OF. and ME. 
plait sb., fox platd, Plea, Cf. the later Plea v,'\ 

1. Intiansitivc uses. 

f 1 . To raise or prosecute a suit 01 action, to go to 
law, to litigate. Obs, 

a. [2292 Britton hi. i § 2 La manere de pleder, coment 
cliescuu pleyndf deit repurchacer s& sei&ine de fraunc tene- 
ment ] 2442 Rolls of Parli V. 45/z Able to purchace 
Loncles. and alho plede and be empleded. 2533 1* iTzHrRS. 
Aurv, xl. (1539) 27 Shall nat plede nor be impleded of their 
teiiementes. . . « . , , 

tfxsSo WycufA’ 4/ JtF;&f.in.348Frens .movenlondis 
to hateilis, and pasible persones to plete. <22400-50 
AU.xa7tder 78 He. ,sawe two men of be same town© bifore 
a mge pictyng; <21500 in Arnolds s C/tron, 34 Ye abal 


not pleete w* noo fienian of the Cue w<out the cite. 25*9 
Monv Dyaleffe n Wks 184/1 Rather than theibhoulde pleate 
and stiiue in the law befoie the infidels <2x550 Aferch, 
4 Sou 42 in Hnzl. £! P, P 1. 135 'Ihou schalt be piety d 
With, when y am gon. 

fb. In extended and fig use To contend in 
debate ; to wrangle, argue wz/ 4 , agaxint Also to 
plead it, Ohs, 

a. a 2250 O701 4* N/g'/it 184 We mawe bet. Wi)>vte che'ite 
and bute vyhte PUyde [» r, plaidi] nnd sol>e 8: mid ijhte 
2500-20 D unbar /Viv/w hx, s Sen he plesis with me to plcid, 
I sail him knawin mak liy ne to Calyss 2557 N T’ (Genev ) 
Rom i\ so Who art thou which play debt agaiiut God? 
2560 Rollamu Crt Fentts 11 306 Qiihat iban, gif iliay of 
my craft with me pleid? 2593 G Harvcti Pierce's A ttper 
Wkb (Giosait) II. 42 Come you that loue to pleade it out 
inuincibly at the baire of tlie dunghill, nnd will rntlier loose 
your hues, then the lait word. 

ft, C23X5 SiiOKEiiAM jPatfWj vii. 723 Ich schal inakyecon- 
tekhede By tuyee and wyues sede, And moche to 
WYCLiir ymf? XXI 22 Whunne the fadiis and 


ter 
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biithcreii bigynne to pleymc and plete [138a clndeii] a^ens 
30U 2535 CovritiiALL ^ob xvi. 21 Tliougli a body miglit 

pleatc with God, as one man doth with anolliei 
2 To adcliess the coiut as an advocate on behalf 
of either party ; to mainlaiu or urge the claim, 
or stale the case, of a party to a suit. 

a, e 2305 St, Nath 77 in S. E P, (1862) 92 Gict schanie 
An Kmperour to sichc aboule ...After nuibties, to plaidi 
ajen a sung wcnclie c 2380 W\ clii It 'h$ (1880) 24 Sendyiige 
of men of lawe bi here 0^ en peibones for lo plede. 1455 
Cal Am, Rec Dubtin (1889) I 268 No mon ot lawe schuTd 

S led befor Mayre and Baylyfys of the sayde cute. 1581 
luLCAbTLR PouUoHs XXXIX. (1887) 202 T lic first and chiefe 
in law among Inwyeis though he do not pleade 2596 
SrxNSLR F Q v, IX ^3 And with him.. came Many grave 
pel sons that against her pled 2651 Hodbrs Leviath ji. 
xwi 145 Sentences to be taken by them that plead, for 
Lawcb in that particulai case 1776 Oibdon Decl 4 F xvi. 
(1869) 1. 397 He had pleaded with distinction in the tubunab 
of Rome. 

p, 2377 Langl P, pi B, VII 39 Men of lawe Jjat pltleden 
for Mcdc 1387 TKbviSA llfgden (Rolls) III. aoi pat day 
pat he plctcde to fore a lugc 2480 Caxton ChtothEnts 
ccxxxii. (1482) 248 It was oidcyned that men of lawe fio 
that tyme forth shold pkte in hii moder tonge 1502 Otd 
Crysten Alcn (W, da W, 2506) lu ni. i(5o lie pleattd by 
thie yeres in the gj etc assyse in the cyte of Bouigeya 
1 ), In extended and fig. ubc; To uige a suit or 
prayer ; to make an earnest apjieal, entreaty, or 
supplication; to beg, implore Const, wtik the 
person appealed to ; for the thing desired, or the 
peiboii in whose intciest one speaks, also against, 
a, 2390 Gowl k Can/ III 25^ Bot ihogli liini lacke furto 
plede, Hun lacketh nolliing of manlicde 2624 (^uakiis 
yob M. 60 I et me, a while, with my Accuseis pl(!.id [nme 
dead] 2662 in Lo^ids Corr, (Surtees) JI 313 My Lord 
hath been jilcad with for bumething for him to kcepe litin 
here 2721 Ramsay Conient 374 My mind, indulgeut. in 
ihcir favour pled. 2757 Smoi lbt t Refr isal ii v, Tho' silent 
his tongue, he will ple.ul with his eyes 1757 I-Iomf Douglas 
III, Wc seatch'd his clothes, And found these jewels, whose 
rich value plead Most powerfully against liim 2837 WjjirriivR 
m £//<;(}B94) I Z99 we have caucubed in season and out of 
season, ihrentened mid coaxed, plead and scalded. x8|8 
Lytion Ahee 1 x. Do not scorn to plead for me. 2809 
Fiu h-MAN Ww /« Conq III XU 158 All Roger’i services 
could nut plead against this ill-timed tenderness lo a foe. 
2872 Ibid, IV, xvu 42 His *;kLll doubtless pleaded foi him. 
288a J m, PtLmr Ref, Ch Eng II 197 It does not appear 
that any one pleaded for his x^urdon escept Inmsclf. 

B, 1340 99 Lokchou.,lesu ciist J>e tek]? wcl lo 

pUyty CX374 Cmauclr Iioylus 11. 1419 (1468) Be lyej 
nought war how fals Polyphete Is now dboule eft sooncs 
for to plete, c 1380 Wyclif i’arw.Sel, WJes, 1. 114 Medefulli 
plete wijj men 

3 . To put forward a plea. Cf. Pleading vbl, sb, 3. 
a To put forward any allegation or formal state- 
ment formir^ part of the proceedingb in an action 
at law. (Of. Plea sb, a a.) I^lead over: sec 
qiiols. 187:^, 1890. 

2444 Rolls qf Piirlt V. iia/i Yef the Defendauntz or 
Pleinlifs in suebe foieign Flees plede to issue 2683 Grim- 
STONL Cfokds Rep, (2791) III 651 iCosc 20 J \c 1,1623) 
plea m bar is not answered when be doth not rely upon it, 
but plead', over m bar 2824 II J. &t 1 1'li i n /*; me. Pleading 
(1843) z6u Faults in x^leading are, in some cases, aided by 
pleading over xfl;* IF/iai tun's Law Lex 739/1 Plead 
uvci , lo follow up ail opponent's nleadiiig by teplymg, etc , 
so overlooking some defect to winch exception might have 
been taken. 2875 Jvdicaiure Act 0 xxvn, r, s \^eji any 
pai ty lias amended his pleading under rule a or 3 of this 
Older, the other party may apply for leave to plead or 
amend bis former pleading 2890 Cent. Otet.^ Pleading 
Ofveiy going on to respond by pleading, after a previous 
pleading Ims been judged msufliewnt, or lias been withdrawn. 

b. esp To put loiwaid an answei or oyection 
on the part of the defendant to the plaiutilTs bill. 
(Cf. Plea sb. 2 b,) 

X4 . Rolls of Parlt V. 306/r Provided also that that Act 
stop not lie conclude the said Thomas . to answer or plede 
to eny niatier abovesaid. 2477 IbUi, VI. 187/2 They may 
answere and plede to the action, or in abatement of the 
pleyiites Z490-Z Cnl, Anc, Rec, Dublin (1889) I 372 To 
pledde to a quest in Ijke wise in ther owne persones x68x 
Drydin Span. Friar v. 11, He will not hear me outl.. 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead? 1727 tVodtow Corr. 
(1843) 111. a$9 The Assembly desired him to propound what 
he had to say against their being his judges. Then his 
two lawyers, Mr Grant and Mr Murray, pled upon tliat 
head 2796 Burk® Let Noble Ld. Wks. VlII. 8, 1 ought 
to be allowed a reasonable fieedom,..and no culpnt ought 
to plead in Irons. 2B24 H. J. Stbthen Prmc. Pleading 
(1885) 50 If the defendant does not demur, his only alterna* 
tive method of defence is, to oppose or answer the declara- 
tion by matter of fact. In so doing be is said to plead. 
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PLEADIira- 


H Transitive uses. 

t A To go to law with, sue (a person) Ohs, rare, 

B, xjSa WvcLiF Jsa Iviii 3 Alle ^ure detoures 5ee pleten 
[1388 3e 'ixen [Vulg tepeiitts\ alle goure dettouns] ^1500 
in ArmhiiPs Chron, 5 b, We haue grnunUd to our cuezens 
of london that none of them pleete [pr. pletee] otbor w j th- 
out the vrallts of london. 

6, To mamtam (a plea or cause) by argument in 
a court of law. Also transf, 

a, [lafl* Britton i i § 7 Qe des pletz pledez devaunt eux 
eynt record. Ibtd, § 8 A pkder communs pletz) 1483 
Monk of Evesham (Arb ) 77 He was to many that pledid 
her causis of god consciens a^vyolcnt oppre*>sur 
ItOBissoK tr fiords Uiop u, vii (1895) es^Uhey thinke it 
most mete that euery man shuld pleade his owne matter, 
and tell the sime tale before the iud£»e, that he would td to 
his man of lawe. 1560 Daus tr Sktdnne's Comm 235 The 
Prince sent two of his counsellours to plajde the case 
c r5W C't£SS PaxiBROKE Ps lxxi\' xxi, Rise, God, pleade 
thyne owne case. 1675 Prideaux Lett (Camden) 36 Our 
law case is not yet ended , four advocates come down from 
D** Commons to plead it next term 1777 W Cameron in 
Sc, Paraphr xvii vi, Plead the widow’s cause 18x4 Scott 
LA 0/ Isles IV. xiv. Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled. 

fl CX450 Goristow Peg- too One acre of mede whereof 
hit was 1-pIeted bitwene them in the forsaid Courte. X484 
Caxtom Padles of Alfonce ix, They remytted the cause to 
be discuted 01 pfeted before the Jugc. x^g Bibls (Great) 
^ob xxiii. 3 O that I myghc come before his seate, to pleate 
my cause before him 15S0 Bale Image Both Ch, 85 It 
Is Chiistes onely office to receyuc all complayntes to pleate 
them, and to ludge them. 

0 . To sue for in a court of law. Also transf, to 
beg, entreat for. In later use chiefly Sc 

ft, 13 Gaw, ^ Gr Knt 1304, 1 schal kj sse atyourcomaunde. 
menty as a knyjt fallez, And fire lest he displese yow, so 
plede hit no more. 1594 hlARLO\vE& Nashe Dido i 11, That 
crave such favour. As poor distressed misery may plead 
1637-50 Row Htsi Kif% (Wodiow Soc) 190 If a minister 
throw povertie be not able to plead his gleeb and manse, 
that the rest assist him by contributing till he evict it 17x1 
Addison Speet No, 46 r 6 The hlisery of my Case, and great 
Numbers of such Sufferers, plead your Pity and speedy 
Relief x8f I Chalmers Dtaiyxsi Life (1850) I 231 Had been 
appi ized , , that my augmentation w as to be pled on the iSth 

/3. C1500 New Not-br Mayd 66 hlercy I pleate 

7. a. To allege formally m the course of the 
pleadings. (Cf. Plea sb 2 a.) 

a, c 1460 Godsiow Reg, 120 A Charter of Stephyn Agothe, 
Lpleyd in the kyngis Courte, for a tenemente in Iretandes 
lane, 1491 Act ^ Hen VI I^ c. 2 § i Courtes where the seid 
proteccions shall^pleded or leyed for any of the seid persons 
m all pleesy pices of Dowre except. 1765 Blackstoke 
Comm Introdf 76 All other private customs must he particu- 
lai ly pleaded. 1890 Law Repoi /j 24 Q B D 630 The para- 
graph was properly pleaded and ought not to be struck out. 

B 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng vii (1530) 83/x That no letter 
norcommaundement that came from Romeshoid bereceyued 
nor pleted in Bnglande 

b. To allege foimally as a plea (Plea sh 2 b). 
Plead specially^ to allege as a special plea (Plea 
sh, 2 c). 

X531 Dial, on Laws Eng ii liti (1638) 159 If the de- 
fendant in any action plead a plee that amounteth to the 
general issue x6oa Fulblcke ix/ Z’/ Paiall 72 This pie 
he was enforced to pled by the court. 1659 H LTstrance 
Alliance Div, Off 22 St. Augustine plead it in bar to 
Cejer's action of unkindnesse against him. 1756 Hume 
HUt, Eng (18x2) II, xxxvL 286 The counsellors pleaded 
constraint as an excuse for their treason X768 Black* 
stone Comm, lILxx 305 Every defence which cannot thus 
be specially pleaded may he given m evidence upon the 
general issue at the trial. 17^ Ibid, IV. xxvi 336 A pardon 
may be pleaded in bar 1817 W Selwyn Law Nisi Pnus 
(ed 4) II 753 An executor may plead the same plea in bar, 
that bis testator might have pleaded. z8a8 Scott E, M 
Perth xxxii, Ramorny, pale as death, . pled his knighthood, 
and demanded the privilege of dying by the sword x8^ 
H Cox Instit, 1 V.30 It would be vain to plead the king'^ 
command to do an unlawful act. 1875 fndtcafure Act O 
XIX r 15 No defendant in an action for the recovery of 
land who is m possession .need plead his title. 

c. lu extended and fig use : To allege or urge 
as a plea, esp. in defence, apology, or excuse, or 
as extenuating an offence. 

1601 Holland Phnji xviii xxvli 593 Thou shouldest not 
either plead ignorance, or neglect the same. x6ax T. 
Williamson tr. Gonlatfs Jkise Vietlhrd 101 Old age is 
miserable, that can plead nothing else for AntiquiLie, but 
the wtinckles of the face and the white haires. 1672 Milton 
Samson 833 If weakness may excuse, What Murtherer, 
Incestuous, Sacrilegious, but may plead it? 1709 Pope 
Ess, Crit, 166 And have, at least, their precedent to plead 
*733 Berkeley T/i Vision § 33 If I am mistaken, I can 
plead neither liaste nor inattention, 1820 W Irving Sketch 
Bk 1. 256, 1 can only plead my inexpeuence 111 this branch 
of literature. 

d. ^ Pbiase. To plmd not ^tetUy (in civil and 
criminal law), to deny liability or guilt . in Law- 
French, platder de nen coupahU So to plead 
guilty^ also_/%* to confess to an accusation or im- 
putation. 

To plead guiliy appears later, and evidently aiose in imi- 
tation of plead not ginlty Guilty is technically not a plea, 
but a confession Blackstoiie Comm, IV 324, 332, 390, never 
uses plead guilty, but writes of the prisoner confessing tlie 


Bilk and Action aunswered and pleted not gyltj^, i68x Trial 
S, Colledge 6 Cl ofCr You must plead to the Court, Guilty 
" not Guilty iSos-xa Bentham Ration, fudic, Evtd 
*843 VL 473 Where it happens to a pnsoner to answer 
m the affirmative— in appropriate language, to plead guilty 


—if he insists on it, the general undeistanding seems to be 
that he has a right to have such his plea recorded in which 
case there is a necessary end of the trial, and the verdict 
follows of course. x8o5 Med, Jml XV 60, I may be 
lepresented as di-*couraging experiments To this 1 must, 
in some mea'.ure, plead guilty 187S yvdicaiu^Ac^ m\ 
r i6 Nothing in these Rules contained shall affect the right 
of any defendant to plead not guilty by statute. 1892 H. 
Ho-tovan’ Itt Grip 0/ Law 58 When called upon to plead, 
she pled not guilty in a fiini clear voice 

8 . To argue or dispute upon in a court of law ; 
to practise (the law) Ohs, 

1362 Langl P,Pl A Prol 86 Senauns .toseruen atle 
Barre, Pleden b r pleten] for pons and poundes \>c !awe. 
1529 More Ztyn/qgci Wks 158/1 *Ibei that longed to lerne 
the lawe Not to plete it and for glory to dispute it, but to 
te^he It agayne mekely 1577 Harrison 1 (1877) 

1 28 The canon law .whi^ is datlie pleaded 
Hence Pleadsd ppl a, tittered or alleged m 
lileading, pleadeii-for, defended by pleading. 

x668 H. More Dw Dial iv xxxi {17x3) 380 Do you see, 
Cuphophron, whither 3»our pleaded for Impostures cany, 
even to savage Murther and Blood-shed ? 1725 Pope Odyss, 
I 321 Slie seems attentive to their pleaded vows 1754 
Richardson Crandison V xiv 105 We shall now see what 
the so often pleaded for dignity of your sex, will enable you 
to do 1850 J S B Monsell Patish Mmings 11871) 40 
Yield to thine own pleaded word 

Flescdable 0 ^ 1 /“ dab’l), a Also 5-7 pled-, 6 
pleade-. [ME a (1293 Britton) =5 

OF. plaidable, f plaidier to I^lead : see -able ] 

1 . That may be pleaded. 

a. Of a cause . That may legally be maintained 
or defended in a court of law. 

[1292 Britton n i. La fourme et la maneie de pleder 
personels pletz pledables par attachementz de cors ] 1576 
Fleming Fanqpi Epist 256 As cases of lawe, pleadable m 
courtes of assise &c 2643 Virginia Siat (1823) I 262 That 
all monie debts made since the 26th day of Maich 1642 . 
shall not be pleadable or lecoverable in any court of justice 
vnder this government c 2645 How ell Lett (1688) IV 455 A 
Forrest hath her Courts of Attachments . where blatters are 
as pleadable . . as at Westminster Hall 2707 E, Chamber- 
LKVHEPfes St Eng n. xv <ed 22) 196 Real Actions are 
pleadable in no other Court. 

b. That may be alleged formally in the course 
of the pleadings, or urged as a plea, in a court of law. 

[13x2 Rolls ofParli 1, 284/2 Bref en Chauncellene pled- 
able en Baunk le Roi 1 14^ Ibid. V 326/z Such plees ns 
in lawe were pledables X53X Dial, on Laws £ng 11 11 
(1638) 62 If an Obligation beare date out of the realme [it 
i*.] not pleadable at the Common law x66o R Sheringham 
Elites Supfem Asset ted 11 (1682)8 The words of a Statute 
are pleadable m then usual and grammatical sense to all 
purposes 1688 Sir G Tredv in Collect Poems 263 No 
Pardon to be pleadable to an Impeachment m Parliament 
1884 Law Times Rep 16 Feb 773/2 The allegations in 
question are properly pleadable being allegations of matters 
which may be given in evidence at the trial 

o. gen That may be pleaded, claimed, urged, 
or alleged in behalf of a cause 
1565 CsLrHiLLAnsw Treat Ctvsse 46 b, Youi comparison 
is not pleadeable eche part conteyneth some peece of vn- 
truth 1680 Allen Peace 4 r Unity 70 If this were not so, 
their case would not he so pleadable as now it is X786 A. 
Gib Sacr, Contempt, 289 Bequeathing to his people a 

§ leadable interest in all his seivices and sufferings for their 
alvation z86a Ruskin Unto this Last iv x6i Meat I 
perhaps your right to that may be pleadable, but other 
rights have to be pleaded fiist 
t 2 . Pleadable brief. Sc. Law: seeBBiEVE Plead- 
able day : a day on which pleadings can take place. 

1471 Sc Acts Jas III (1814) II. 101/2 Quhen on> biefis 
pledable hapnis to be folowit before quhatsunieuer Juge 
1609 Skene Reg Maj ,Stat, Rob £ 24 Na man sould be 
ejected furth of his free tenement, quherein he alledges bun 
to be vested and saised as of fee , without the kings ^edable 
briefe, or the like briefe 

[1292 Britton i, xu § 5 Chescune simayne une foiz en 
tens pledable (ti . in time pleadable) ] x6oi Holland Pliity 
II, 457 For his better aduancemeiit he opened vnlo him the 
whole course of dayes pleadable and not pleadable, exhorting 
. bun withal, to publish that seciet and mysterie 
Hence Plea'dableuess, the quahty of being plead- 
able 

*774 A Gib Present Tiuth II, 141 Ihe pleadablcness 
thereof at the bar of Law and Justice 
fPleadant, ple'dant. Obs, laie-'^, [a. F. 
platdant plaintiff, also advocate who pleads sb, 
use of pres pple of plaider to Plead ] A plaintiff 
2399 R Likcub^hc Fiction Kiv, Giue wrongful! ludge* 
ment vpon the tiuth infenmg pledant 
Fleadev-^ (pif doi). bonus . a. as Plead v a, + 

5 -ur, 4 -or, 4-5 -our, -ere, 5 -are, 5- -er, 6 Sc, -ar. 
fi, 4 playtoup, -ore, 5-6 pleter, -ar(e, 6 pleater. 
[a ME. playdur, -our, a. OF plaideor (13th c. 
in llatz-Daim,), F. piatdeur, agent-n f OF. 
plaidier, plaider to Plead j with subsequent change 
of suffix, see -OUB, -ebI. after the collateial 
form playte, plete, pleat of the vb.] 

1 One who pleads in a law-court ; an advocate, 
a, cxvjt^SinncrsBewarex^'^vo.O E,Mtsc 76 peos playdurs 
beojjwelkene ^2380 WyclipJV^w Sel Wks. II 252 pus 
seien pleders and pursueris, [lat }>ei done >us al for love 
?3^ ^ ®74 The pledour and the plee schal 

faile, The sentence of that itke day 1430-40 Lydg Bochas 
I. xviii. (MS BodI 263) 76/1 Pledeies \ed, 1554 pleters], 
which for lucre & meede, Meyntene quarelis, and questis 
doon enbrace^ 1514 Barclay Cyt, ^ XJplondyshm (Percy 
Soc ) 32 Yet IS in the cyte a nombie incurable, Pleders & 
brokers, a foule & shame^t rable. xdzo Massinger Picture 
II 11, The tiadesinan, merchant, and litigious pleader. And 


sucb-like scarabs bred in the dung of peace 2772 funtus 
Lett, Ixviii (1820) 338 The learning of a pleader is usually 
upon a level with his integrity 1872 R Ellis Caiullns 
xxxix 3 The bench, .Wheie stands a pleader just prepar d 
to rouse our tears. . 

^ 1303 R Bkunne Handl, Syiine 8746 pyr was a man 
bat hyghte Valentyne, Playtour he was, and ryche man 
fjne 1340 Ayenb 44 To bii-e zeune belonged pe zenne of 
ualse domesmen and of ualse playteres 1474 Caxton 
C/iesse HI ul 3, I suppose that in alle cristendom are not 
so many pJetars attoi neys and men of the lawe as been in 
Englond onely 2545 Brinklow Compl 2 That all ludges 
and pleaters at the baire may lyue of a stypend 

fo In opprobrious sense Cf Special pleader. 
1382 Wyclir Isa, 111 12 My puple his pleteres Jgloss or 
wrong axers] spoileden a 2400-50 Alexander 1731 pal 
wickidly pou haues Purvajd b® pletours [L latrunculos} 
oure paitis to ride rx44o Gesta Rom 111 8 (Harl Mb ) 
Advocatis, and pletouns, pe which by sotilte and wickid- 
nesse getithe pe goode of J>is wordle 
tc A suitor Obs, rate 

2653 Urquharp Rabelais 1 xx Bg Pleaders are miserable , 
for sooner shall they attain to the end of their lives, then to 
the final decision of their pretended lights 

2 gen One who pleads, entreats, or intercedes 

1607 SiiAKs. Cot , V 1 36 But sure if you Would be your 
Countries Pleader, jour good tongue Might stop our 
Countiyman <21635 Siuors Chut if Mary 

47 We have a ple^er in heaven, that will take oui part 
against the accuser of our brethien 2712 Bcrkei ev Pass 
Qbtd § 33 One great principle which the pleaders for re- 
sistance make the mound work of their doctiinc 1884 
Max MUller in xgthCeni June 10x6 AVe know bow able, 
how persuasive a pleader Darwin could be. 

3 See Special pleader. 

tPlea'der^. Obs rare, Lem, Also 5 pletere. 
[a. F. plaider, AF. platter, pleter, infinitive used 
as sb. : see Plead v, and -er ^ ] Pleading. 

0x450 Met bn 18 This was Merlynes pleteie for Ins modcr. 
2698 biR G Tredy in Mod, Rep Xll 229 Testator took 
out a writ against the defendant . . , and died during the 
pleader. 

Pleading (plrdiq), vbl sb. Forms : see Plead 
V, [f Plead v, -t- -in(j 1 ] The action of the verb 
Plead, in various senses, 
f 1 . The carrying on of a suit in a court of law, 
litigation J hence, a law-suit, action, legal process ; 
a controversy. Obs. 

1297 R, Glouc (Rolls) 9662 In playdinge & in asise & in 
lugement also c 2374 Chaucer Boeth 111 pr in 55 (Camb. 
MS ) Whennes comyn elles alle thyse foreyne coinpleynles 
or quereles of pletynges 2483 CAXioN<7o/<f Leg, usih/z 
Doubtyng that the stiyf accionsand pletynges of the pourc 
shold come onely to the presence and knowlege of hys* 
councey Hours, 1556 Aurelio 4' I sab (x6o8) Kiij, That 
they be juges, parties, and advocates of one selfe plettnge 
2 The advocating of a cause in a court of law ; 
the art of drawing pleadings ; the body of rules 
and usages constituting this art 
2377 Langl ^ Pl,'^ in 294 Shal no senaunt .were.. no 
pelure in his cloke for pled} ng atte bat re c 2386 Chaucer 
Pars F 92 Ther ne sha! no pledynge {Hengiort MS 
pletynge] auaille ne sleighte, we slmlien yeuen rekenynge 
of eueiich ydel word 14 Pol , Rcl if L Poems (1866) 96 
Ther chatter helpys h® not |>ot dey, Ther pletyn is not 
wolth an hawe. 2522 Ski-ltok Why not to Court 315 In 
pletynge of iheyr case At the Commune Place. 1552 Hui Of>i , 
Pleadynge, ottitatio, aduocaito fy66 Entick London IV 
34 The terms, or times for pleading and ending of causes 
in the Civil Courts 1875 Maine Hist Inst, ix 255 The 
proceedings included a series of assertions and reassertions 
of right by the paities, and this foimal dialogue was the 
parent of the Art of Pleading. 

3. A loimal allegation, now generally a written 
document (formerly, an oral statement) setting forth 
the cause of action or the defence , in iff. plemings^ 
the formal statements on botli sides , in strict use, 
excluding the count or declaration. 

1532 Elyot Gov 1 xiv, The pleadynge used in courte and 
Chauncery called motes 1540 Act 32 lletu VIII, c 30 § i 
Replycacyons, reioynders, lebutters, loynj ng of issues, and 
other pleadynges. 2596 Bacon Max 4 Use Com, Law i. 
ill, (1636) 22 Pleadings must be certain, because the adverse 
party may know wherto to answer 2768 Blacksi one Comm 
IlJiXx 293 Pleadings are the mutual altercations bet ween the 
plaintiff and defendant , which at present are set down and 
delivered into the piopcr office in writing 2825 Act 6 
Giro. ly , c 120 § 10 1 he Record of the Pleadings as adjusted 
shall be authenticated by the Lord Ordinary by his bigna- 
lure, and the Recoid so made up and authenticated shall 
be held as foieclosing the Parties from the Statement of any 
iiew Averments in point of Fict 2S83 H H. S Croft 
Elyot sGov I. 152 note, The pleadings down to the lime of 
Edwaid HI were vmt voce, and those who pleaded orally 
would no doubt pin sue the method first recommended by 
Quintilian in his Institutes, and afterwards adopted b> later 
Rhetoricians 2885 Law Rep 29 Ch. Div 451 The Court 
IS entitled to look at the pleadings hi the Irish action. 

4 , gen. Intercession, advocacy, supplication, 
earnest entreaty 

cx^^o Hymns Virg, 97 *What\ quod pe synner, * .Chn^t 
pou neuereofln pletmge bljnne?’ 2526 Ptlgr. Per/ (W. 

W 1531) 243 Makyiig (as saynt Paulc sayth) interpella- 
cyon « pletynge for vs before y* father of heuen <22758 
Ramsay Adieu for while ii. Thou dost not obey The plead- 
ing of love, 2792 Mrs. Radcliffk Rom. Forest 1, The 
beauty , of Adeline, united with the pleadings of humanity 
m her favour 2874 Grfen ShoH Hist, viii, §5511* Comus' 
.rises into an almost impasffoned pleading for the love of 
virtue.^ r 

6, See Special PLEADijfi?. 

6 . attnb 2x1^ Comb ^?e&plecuHng-house, -place, 

c 2440 Protnp, Parv, 40^1 Pletynge bows^ or ptece^ placi* 
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ioriwn 1656 CowLnv Find. Odes, 34/4 CJta^Ur Isaiah v, 
Then shall the Market and the Ple^iding-place Be Choakt 
with Brambles and oregiown with giass 1888 Ld Hra- 
sciii LL m Law Re^,, lie Lords XIII 9 As a pleading 
point, this would have been good. 

Plea*di]Lg, [f. as prec. + -lNG 5 ^.] That 

pleads; enlieaUiig, beseeching, iiiiploiing. 

1818 SiiBLLPY Rosalind ij //, 870 What avail the knit 
soul that pleading and pale Makes wan the qiiivei ing cheek? 
1880 Miss Biiaduon yusi as I am vi, He notu cd that lender 
pleading glance at the time. IJod llis pleading tones 
move compassion. 

Ilcnce Flea'dlngly adv.j in a pleading mannei ; 
Flea'dingneas, the (jnalily of pleading 
X847 W rnst m, Pleadim;ly, by pleading 1861; E C. Ci av- 
TON Ciuel Jmimie I, pa? .She looked so pleading!)', so 
beseechingly, that L.uly Chaiington lelcntcd 1866 Nona 
B in AIRS Ifa^side FL ui 27 Cry , of a little child .Its 
intense pleadnigness haiinlctl iiia t868 Geo Euot S/i 
Lhpsv III, ap3 She spoke tcndeily, pleadingly, 
t Plea'ful, a Obs. [f Plka. sh. + -FUb ] That 
pleads powei fully, pcjsuasivc, 
x<Sa5 T.isr.K On Farias' Nor la So from Ins plcafull longuo 
falls (.hueiing dew and niiu. 

tPlea-ment Obs, In 5 plement. [f. 

Pblfia V + -WENT. Cf. OF. jilaidemeni {a 1400 
in Oodef,),] A pleading ; an acUon at law. 

1480 Caxton C/tten, Enff, ccxxxv, In a ceilnin plement 
he {Kail of Pemhioke] stodc & was ayenst the iijics and 
fraunchises of holy chircho 

Pleasable (pi P'n\.h '\ ), a Now?/ 7?^ Also4plc8< 
able, 6 pleosible. [MK, j>hsdbtcy a. OF. y^kuahk 
(rnS^ in Godefroy), agreeable, t plaisii 
plaird) to please; see Flpahk and -able ] 

1. Capable of being pleased ; placable, mild. 

X38a Wv( I II' Gen, xhii. iii And my God Alniy^ti mako 
liyin plcsaldc to gow ileus , facial vohis CLim placa* 

bilom], *55* NounuiMiirui AM) in Tytlci Edw. ^7(1839) 
II. 148, 1 love not (0 have to do with men winch bo neither 
grateful nor pleasable. 1570 1.i vims MattiF a/23 I*leasable, 
placahilis, c 1839 Tmdy (?RANvni.K LcH ax Juno, As 
good-liumourcd and pleasable as n is possible to be. 

1 2 . Acceptable, idea&ing, agreeable. Ohs. 
xsSa WvcLiR Isa. lx. 7 Thei shiil ben oflrid vpon my 
plesftble fxjSS acceptable] nutcr. Ihnf. Ixi a, I sliiildo 
prechen a aer plesablc to the T.ord \Vidg. Annum placa* 
biletn Doinfno]. Knox Godly Lei A in b, I bane ben 

compelled to speakc 111 your picscns,.such thinges as were 
not pleasable to the caies of men. 

Hence FIeii*8ablexiesB, xdacability. 

*553 CiJiiMAim, 1,(1558) 39 There is nothing 

more secmcly for a gi cat. .man than pleasablench and meicy. 

IPlestsauce ^ (pier ans) . Foi ms ; 4- ploasanoe, 
(-auiioe) ; also 4-7 plesaunoe, 4-7 (9) -anoo, 
5 ^auna, «awns, ploy-, playsaunce, -aunse, 
pleseauna, 5-6 pleasauns, (. 5 V ) plosans, -enoe, 
7 (9) plaisaxtoe, [MK. a. 0 F« plaisame {a 12^6 
in Littrd) pleasure, delight, in 16th c. place of 
delight, f, pleasing, plaPstP to please; so 
med.L. ^lacentia, II. piacenza \ see -anob ] 

1« The condiUon or feeling of being pleased ; en- 
joyment, delight, pleasure, joy, mch. and 
cxyjA CiiAUti K Tioylus iv. loyx (1009) In be des right as 
heiti fallen chaunccs, Eight so m loue here com and gon 
jilcsauntes. CX38S — L. 0 . IK 1150 (Dtdo) Thus is this 

2 uyen in plesauiico & in loye x4 ^ Caxton Kneydos xviii. 
7 Yf thou eiier toke plnysanco in ony tliyng that by me 
cam. X5a3 Ln. Bnmi rs Irons, I. cclix. 384 The Englyishe- 
men toke great piea$aimce at theyr valiant dedes 17x0 
FiiiLirs Pasi&uils ii. 97 Untoward Lads, who Fleasaiice 
take in Spite i8xa Byuon Ch. Ilai n Ixxviu, Some days 
of joyaunce are decreed to all. To take of pleasaunce each 
his Kecret i>liar& 1830 Ti nnyson Lilian 11, When my passion 
seeks Idcosance in Tove-sighs. x866 T^onok, Flowet^de luce 
lit, Beautiful lily, . Iiorn to joy and plcasance, Thou dost 
not toil nor spin. 1876 J. Ktr is Caesar in Egyj^i S9 All 
sights and sounds of pastime and plaihance. 

+ 2 . The action of pleasing ; the disposition to 
please; complaisance; agreeable or pleasing man- 
ners or behaviour, courtesy. Ohs, 

CX386 CifAUCRR Pard. T. 81 Som fur plesance of folk and 
flatoryc To ben aunneed by ypocrisye cx4xa HoccLrvK 
I)e Keg. Princ, 3083 Good pfobaunce is of swich beneuo* 
lence, ^t what gode dede be may in man espie, Hepreystth 
it, and relmkith folye. e 1475 Rau/ Coil^ear 907 To tell 
btrn as 1 hatte tauld the, WjtHoutin plesauce 1568 Grai ton 
CJtrcti. II. 398 Manye Noble men were compelled to pay 
vnto the kmg great Mjrnmes of money, which was called 
Pleasaunce, to please the king witlioll fcf, Brnrvolkncs 
3) *♦]• *599 lb JoNsoM Iv Alan out of Hum, iv. vui, Con- 
tent j good Sir, voucluAke vs your plcasance. 

b, A bpnghtly or plcabing trick , a pleasantry. 

Obs. exc. poet. 

x68x GtANViLt Sadduchmus u (1726)4^3 Fancy may be 
perniiteed its plaisanco and inolTensive Kaileries x68x-6 J. 
Scott Chr. Life (17^.0) I. 284 Thoi>e little plaisances and 
inoffLiisive railleries of fancy which are sometimes requisite 
to sauce our conversation. 1873 E Bkcnnan \Ftlch of 
NemS, etc. 178 Isis, i>he Who with her myriad plesances 
and wiles Chafes tlie unbloomcd deeire of Egypt's maids 
f 8. That which pleases one; pleasure, de&ire, 
wish, will Ohs. 

^1340 Hampolr Proee Tr, ax In the tumynge of thi wille 
enterely to his seruyee and bis plesaiince 0x4x9 Hocclfve 
De Reg, Princ. X345 To the plesaunce of God thou the con- 
fotirme. tx46x Poston Lett, II, 67, 1 shall dooyour pleasauns 
as moche as m me is. xS3« Comfend. Treat, in Rede me, 
etc. (Arb.) xSo To doo his oflice to the plesaunce of god. 

4 , Hewnre-^ving quality; pleasanlness. Obs. 
exc* poet. 


c 1386 Chaucer Frankl T 189 The odour of floures and 
the fresshe sighte, Wolde han maked any lierte lighte So 
ful It was of be.iutee and plesance c 1485 Dxghy Myst 
(i88a) ni. 1304, A, welcumma^enger of grett plezeavns 1 1503 
Duniiar Thistle 4* Rose 39 I'or to discryve the Ross oT 
most plesance X590 Spckser F Q \ vt 38 With plea- 
saunce of the breathing fields j fed x6xx Spled Hist Gi. 
Brit IX vm (1623) SS 4 Deseruedly foi the plcasance of the 

f lace named Beaulieu 1748 Thomson Cast Indol 1 xxvii, 
t was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, Whence, as Dan Homer 
sings, huge pleasaunce gi e w 1830 1 ennyson Rei oil At ah 
Nis X, Thence thro’ the gaiden 1 was diawn— -A realm of 
plcasance 


b. Thai which awakens or causes pleasure ; that 
in which one dcliglils; an (objective) pleasme 01 
delight Obs exc. poet. 

1485 Caxion Pans V 33 Oute of al joyes and play- 
saunccs woildly 1619 W Suatir At/ i Thtss (1630) 
30t As when a fathu fshowsl nuts anil such like plea 
sanccs to his child x8xa Byron Ch Hni. i, xxiu, How 
Vain aio the pleasaiinccb on caith supplied 
6 A pleasure-ground, usually attached to a man- 
sion , sometimes a secluded pait of a gaidcn, but 
more often a separate enclosure laid out with shady 
walks, trees and shrubs, statuary, and ornamental 
walcj. (Now sometimes surviving ns the name of 
a stieet or ‘place’, as the Plcasance in Edinburgh, 
Falkirk, etc. In .SV. (pUvans),) 
xgBs T Wasiiincton ir Nuholays Voy iv. xxui, 139 
Diucis guldens and pleasaunces, planted with Oiange trees. 
a x6oo llisi fames tkeSeU (1823) 94 The gunms wai tians- 
poi tit to a kuiYhiirgof the toun [KdinburghJ callit Pleasands. 
x8ax ScoTi Ncntlw wvi, The window . commanded a dc- 
Itghtful^view of what was called the PIca<>ancc, a sp.acc of 
grouml inclosed and decorated wUh.Trchcs, ti opines, statues, 
fountains, and other archilectuial monuments, 1847 E. 
Warwk-k: (Jtitle) T*hc Poets' Pleasaunce or Gaidcn of all 
SOI ts of pleasant Flowers x888 Hake Stoiy my Life (1900) 
VI. XXV. i6t A charming old pleasaunce with bowlmg-gieen 
and long grass walks, 

? Fiom tlie final ^ sound tins woid was foimcrly, esp by 
Scotch writers, often taken ns a plural, and wiitten //«- 
sandts, anttSi fletnanth, ants, with a pscudo-stngulnr in 
'^nt (But maysometinus bcamisreadmgfQr-/x»c2r.) 

CX375 Ac, Leg. S twits vii {Jacolms') 497 pare foie suld god 
mare picsandis hafe In til his bind pan al pe kfe c X449 
Pi cock Repr, v, vii 523 The othcre picsauntis and eesis 
of the religiosis peisoones £X485 Jhghy Myst, (1B82) 111 
648 Seyth,.nl pc plcsawnt of your mynd ntxfioo [see 5]. 
x8a4 Galt Roihetm u xiv, She rose and went down into 
the pieasanis of the castle. 


t*Plea'sance^. Obs. Forms ; 5 plea-, 6 pleas- 
a(u)nce, pleasauntes, -antes, -ants. [app. a. 
F. Plaisanco — 1 ., Placentia^ whence It, Piacenza, 
a city of Emilia, now an important seat of textile 
industry (silk, cotton, etc.).] A fine kind of lawn 
or gauze ; in rt 1548 identified with Lumbebdtnf, 

0x420 Lypc. Asseud>lyofGods<i(y^ K kcichyef of plesaunce 
stood ouer hys holme ay. X440 Poston Lett, 1 . 40 A Knyght 
out of Spaync, wyth a kerchefT of plesaunce i-wrapped 
aboutc hys arnie, the qwych Knyght wyl rciine a coiirs 
wyth a sharpe spere for nis sovereyn lady sake. 1473 
Acc Ld. High 1 teas, i\coi. 1 72 Item vj elne of plesance, 
price elne iiijs. at$^ Hall Chron,, Ihii, Kill 7 [1509) 
Two ladyes , in kyrtels of Crymosync . and ouer their 
garmentes were rochettes of pleasantes, . their^ heades 
rouled 111 pleasauntes and typpets lyke the Egipclans, en- 
broudered with golde. Their laLes, neckes, aimes & handcs, 
couered m fyne pleasaunce blacke, Some call it Lumber- 
dynes, which IS marueylous thine, so that the same ladies 
semed to be nygrost [j/c] or blacke Mores. 1W7-87 Holin- 
sriFD Chfott, lit. 849/1, x^ Marlowe & Nashc Dido i, 
I, Whenas I held the cloth of plcasance whiles you drank 
x8ox Strut r Sports j- Past, in 11 147 note, Pleasaunce was 
a fine thin spccieb of gauze, which was striped with gold. 

+ IPlefli* saucy. Obs, [f, as Pleasanob 1 : see 
-ANcr.] a. Pleasing choractei, pleasantness, b 
Gaiety, pleasantry, 

*545 JoYE E.xp. Dost, 111. 31 b. The amenite & pleasancy of 
the place X684 I. MArurn Rematk, Pravid (1856) 141 
It IS reported that one of the Popes, in way of pleasancy, 
saying to a parrat, ‘ What art thou thinking of?’ the parrat 
immediately replied, ‘ I have considered the dayes of old, 
the years of antient times 1702 C MATtwR Alagn. C/u , 
III. It. XVI, 435 He had a ceitain pleasancy m conversation 

Pleasant (pic zanl), a. (nafei.) Foims ; a. 4-7 
pies-, 5 plays-, pleys-, 5-8 plais-, 6 Sr, pleis-, 
pleas-; 4— ant, (4-7 -ante, -aiint(e, 5 -awnt, 
7 Sc. -©nt), / 3 . (chiefly Sc.) 4-6 plesand, 5-6 
pleasand, -and©, (6 -aaind, -ond, plessand, 
6 pl©ls-, pleysand). [ME a. OF. p/ais-, pkisant 
(nth c, in Litti6, IIatz.-Darm.), prop. pr. pple, of 
mod.F platre to please; see Please z;. 
In the forms identified with the north, and Sc. 
pr. pple. in -and, and thus really a northern 
variant of Pleasing ppl. «.] 

1. Having the quality of giving pleasure ; ongin- 
ally synonymous with Pleasing, bnt now used 
more vaguely ; Agreeable to the mind, feelings, or 
senses ; such as one likes. 

X37S Barbour Bruce i xo And suth thyngis that ar likand 
T^l mannyt heryng, ar plesand Ihid 208 Horse, or blind, 
or othir tiling, That plesand war 10 thar liking 1290 
GowRRC’<74iCni 42 And thus what thing unto Ins pay Was 
most plesant, he Jefte non 1460 Capcrave (Rolls) 

27 Pilgnme ful rich was he [Abraham] and plehaiint to God 
1483 Cuth Aftgl. 283/2 Piesandc, acceptw, grains 1484 
Caxton Fabies o/Msop i i,Thl9 fayre andplays^nt bwk. 
X509 Fisher Sen».C tesso/Rtchmo^vf^ (E E-T.S ) 
305 A pleasapEt & a awete lyfe . , a lyfe full of loye & plea- 


sure xjtt Abp. Hamilton Caiech, (1884} 3 Na thing culd 
be to Gm mair plesand 2576 Fleming Panopl, Episi 252 
It IS vnto mee the pleasauntest thing in thewoild vniuersall. 
1639 in Proc iioc. Antiq, Sei n. XIV 373 The other 2 
[marble pillars] \ery pleasauut and stiounge. xyfia Kames 
Eiem, Crtl ii § 6 (1833) 59 Pleasant and painful are quali- 
ties of the emoiions we feel. 1863 Kingst i v Waier~Boh. 1, 
The pleasantest time of all the twenty-foui horns. 

2 , Of persons or their atti ibiitcs . Having pleamng 
manners, demeanour, or aspect; agreeable, cheeifiil, 
good-liiimouied 

1560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 347 b, Jhon Cardtnall 
of Loiayne bad bene all his life time a most plcasaunt 

? esL and companion 1604 T Wkigiit Passions v § 4 239 
lui Loid loveth apleasmU gner 1642 H Mors hong f 
Soul i. 11, c^hi, A jolly Swain MetlibuglU lie was, meek, 
chearfull, and pleasant, 1703 Stamiioi'E Parapiir I, 1x5 
Content and even pleasant under ITnid*ihips 1831 Sir J 
.SiNCi AIK Con. II jafis One of the liveliest and pleasantest 
men I ever met with, was the Marquis del Campo 1873 
Black Pi Thule 11, A clevei woman is always a pleasanter 
companion than a clever man 
i 3 Iliimoious, joculai, facetious; merry, gay 
7 h fi/ahe pleasant, lo be festive, make merry Obs 
1530 Palsgr. 321/1 Pleasanto popic, gaUiaide, xM 5 
Pnum lien, Vlll in Thiee Vnmcis (1848) 502 Arise, 
Lord,., let .the iighteout. and Chust’s disciples make 
pleasant and incriy. xss3 Eofn Decades 134 When the 
plea&aunt wandeier pcrceancd that the Chiibtians ceased 
to pursue hym, xsSx Vsitm Gtiaszo's Civ. Conv i (1586)45 
Which kinde of men, a plea&aiit writer scoffing at, sayiii, 
Tlint that meate is viipleasant m tast, which sraelleth of 
the smoake, 0x670 Uobbi s Dial Com. Laws (1681) 24 All 
. the Contentments nnd Ease winch some pleasant men nave 
related of the land of Cocqiiany, 1710 Stable Tailei^ 
No, 246 f g Dick Reptile, who does not want Humour, is vei y 

E lcasant at our Club when he sees an old Fellow touchy at 
cing laughed at for any Thiiij* that is not in the Mode 
X782 CowiTR Giipin x6g Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 
b. llilaiiousoi excited from dunk; tipsy rare 
1596 RALriGU Dtscov Gviana 55 Some of our caplaincs 
garoused of his wine till they were reasonable pleasant, for 
It IS very stiong with pepper 1680 Burnet Rocbestei 
(1692) la Ihe natural heat of his fancy being inflamed by 
wine made him so extravagantly pleasant that [etc.] 1853 
‘ C Bror ’ Verdant Green iv, He comes home pleasant at 
night from some wine-paity, 

•f 4 . Amusing, laughable, ridiculous, funny. Ohs. 
1583 Stockpr Civ JVanes Lowe C i 15 With such other 
like pleasant lestes. X604 E G[rims roNi ] D' Acosta's Hi^t. 
Indies r. xiv. 47 From our Peru , they might well bring 
gold, silver, and pleasant monkies 1688 Pi n ton Gnat d In. 
struct, (1897)43 It was pleasant to see how my Son trembled 
to see tlie Proctour come in 17x6 Addison Freeholdei 
No 9 f X3 The most pleasant GrLvance is i.tiU behind X760 
Fooie Almor ii Wks. 1791^ I, 260 They took him off at the 
play house some time ago 1 plLa.sant, but wrong. Public 
characters shou’d not be sported with 
6. Comb., chiefly parasyniheliCj as pUasant-faced, 
-featHred, -^mannered, •vnmhd, ’fiati/jcd, ~sonnd~ 
tng, -spirited, -spoken, -tongued, -wiited, adjs, 

1586 W, Wbbqe Eng, Poetrie (Arb ) 67 Which all I will 
referre to the consideration of euerie pleaiianc headded Poet 
in their proper gifts, 1507 Hooker Ectl. Pol. v Ixxiv $ 3 
It IS no great disgrace though they suffer pleasant witted 
men, a little to intermingle with zeale scorne 1399 Suaks. 
Much Ado n. 1. 355 By my troth a pleasant spirited Lady 
x6m R. Sanders Physiogn, This various, yet pleasant 
relisht Doctiine. 1685 Dryden Daphms'tAxsc, Poems 11 xxg 
A pleasant .sounding name's a pretty thing 1877 Mas. 
Forresier Mignon 1 . 2 Ihere is one pleasant-faced, cheery 
mannered Divine. 1896 Peietson Mag Jan 97/1 He is 
very pleasant -spoken, and invited me to come and spend 
tlie night with him 

t B. as adv. = Pleasantly, Obs. 

XSS3 T Wilson Rhet (1580) 140 Moie then thepleasaunt 
disposed man is willyng fullie to set for the X604 E. G[rim- 
STOvp] D' Acosta's Hut* Indies n xiv 115 They might live 
at the Indies very pleasant nnd happily. x6og Birlp 
(Doua}) Ejtod XX Comm , How pleasant eloquent is that 
Gregorie, called the gieat. 

t Flea Santi sh. Obs. Also 7 plaisant. [a. F 
plaisaitt ( 1 6 th c.), sb. use of plaisant Pleasant 
] A jester, fool, clown 

*595 Duncan App Eiym (E D. S,), Mono, a pleasand, a 
playfoole. 1606 Holland Sueton 250 Whereupon one of 
the&e plaisants \quidam mbanornm\ came out wltli a 
p re tie conceit, 16x7 in %rd Rep, Hist. RISS Comm. 409/* 
Archibald Armstrong his Majesties pleasant quha come to 
this burght with the Inglishe Knichtis x6u Holland 
Cyrnpeedia ±z Why should not they more trudy be called, 
meiry conceited Pleasants rather than Boasters ? 


Flea*0ant, v, rare. [In ti ans use f. Pleasant 
a. ; in intr. nd, F. plaisanter lo jest, f. plaisant 
Pleasant,] 

1 1. irons. To please by indulgence ; to indulge, 
1627-77 Fcltiiam Resohes i. xiii 20 He sings, and reuels, 

and pleasants his spleen. 

1 2 , To spend in pleasure Ohs. 

1633 Earl Mancii Al Monda (1636) 83 Some pleasant 
iheirlives, as if the world should nlwayes laugh upon them 

S mtr. To joke, indulge in pleasantry. 

1843 Bachelor Albany iiBiS) 263 Adelaide had that very 
night been pleasantmg with Laura on the subject of the 
bachelor. . , ^ _ _ 

tPlea- 8aiitable,a( Ohs, rare. [meg. f. Plea- 
sant a. + -ABLE.] « Pleasurable. 

16x9 Chapman Two JVise Men ii 1 16 Mee thinkes this 
praying in a Church among those of high degree is nothing 
pleasantable, and blushing take*} away my devotion 

Fleasantish (plezantij), a. [f. Pleasant a. 
+ Somewhat pleasant. 

1832 Erased s Mag V. 97 His eye has a pleasantisb twinkle. 
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PLEASE. 


Pleasantly (pie zantli), adv. [f. Plbasaot a, 
+ -liY 2 ] In a pleasant manner 

1 . In a way that pleases or gratifies , pleasingly, 
agreeably* 

CI380 WycLiF Whs, (18S0) 3 pei myjten lyue as plesandeh 
to god & as moche profit to holi chirche C1430 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods X6S9 'I hat they should sownde To the 
cares of hem the more plesauntly. 15*9 SuJ^pitc la 
(E.K X' S) 48 Castelles, pleasauntely set abowte with 
parches. 1687 A Lovell tr TheouioVs Traz*. ii 93 All 
the women of Persia are pleasantly appaielled 1776 Ld 
Hailes in Boswell Johnson 30 Aug, Dr Johnson’s. Snecso- 
Hum IS pleasantly and artfully composed 1875 Jowctt 
Plato (ed 2) V 193 On our way we can pass the time 
pleasantly m talking. 

2 . In a manner showing pleasure or contentment! 
cheerfully, goodhumouredly 

1388 WycriFjPr i[il at Thantie thou schalt takeplesauntli 
the sacrifice of n^tfulnesse. Hyrde tr ViveP Inslr 
Chr Worn, n x. (1557) los h, That they [servants] do their 
duty diligently, mekely, and buxomly, yea and menly to, 
and pleasantly. i6|s Stanley Philos ui (t^r) 94/2 
He gave him the ^p, Socrates took it chearfully, and 
looking pleasantly upon him, demanded whether he might 
spill any of it in libation x866 Geo. £r iot F Holi (1S68} 
xaThe ^ung brown eyes seemed to dwell on her pleasantly. 
t 3 , By way of pleasantry j humorously, face- 
tiously, jocosely, Ohs, 

* 5 dtT. Wilson Lomke (1580) 48 b, Many wittie men take 
occasion to reason pleasantly upon the interpretation of a 
woide 16x7 Moryson Jim 1 259 X’hey will glue you 
a head of Garlick ro<;ted in the ashe<;, and pleasantly call it 
a pigeon. 1787 G, White Solbarne iv. (1789) 10 Ihis em- 
hellishinent has occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us 
plrasantly, ‘whether we fastend our walls together with 
tenpenny nails?* 

Pleasantness (ple*zKntnes). [f. Plbasant a. 

+ -NEBS.} The quality of being pleasant (in 
vanons senses : see the adj ). 

*530 Palsgr 255/2 Plesantnesse, dZoisAnce. /J/rf, Pie- 
santnesse , awemiS Eden Decadesns The Lieuetenaunt 

bemge entysed hy the pleasantnes of the kynges syster 
x6xoA Hexapla-Dan afir Italic ,is for pleasantnes 

and fruitfulnesse farre beyond other regions x6ix Bible 
Prov ill 17 Her wayes are waye? of plesantnesse and all 
her pathes are peace. 1685 tr, Gnuian's Coia'ii&rs Orac 
76 There is nothing more unpleisant than a continual plea- 
santness. Some minutes are to be allowed to mirth, and 
the rest to seriousness a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) 

I. 373 He had a pleasantness in his conveisation that took 
much with the king 1815 Elthxnstone Acc Crt7/^J/^(i842) 

1 , 99 The influence of the rains of Hindoostaun had cooled 
the air, and given it a peculiar softness and pleasantness 
1877 rpNNVsoN Harold iv, 1 74 She hath won upon our 
people thro’ her beauty And pleasantness among them 

Pleasantry (pie zantn) Also S-9 plaisan- ' 
terie, [a F. platsanterie^ OF. pUsanUru (i jLh c. 
in Godef ), f. Pleasant, jocose , see -ry ] 

1 A pleasant and sprightly humour in conveisa- 
llon; jocularity, fun, facetiousness, • good-humoured 
ridicule, raillery. 

1655 tr De Parc's Com Hist Framion 23 Ravished 
with the pleasantly of the severall pass^eshe had heard 
1^3 Dry DEN Jteveml Ded (1607) 60 There can be no 
Pleasantry where there is no Wit 1734 tr Rollm's Anr 
Hist (1827) I xis Ridicule, or to express the same word by 
another, pleasantry 1763 C Johnston Reiene I. 256 
Pumping hts brain for pleasantry, and labounng for wit to 
entertam the sneering crowd aiound him. i8a7 Carlyle 
Mhc , Richter 1 i4That light matter which the French 
call pleasantry 1849 Macaulay Hist Bng iii I 328 

A species of simony, which furnished an inexhaustible sub- 
ject of pleasantry to three or four generations of scofiers 
b. With a and pi A humorous passage, action, 
or Cnpvv, esp ) speech ; a joke, a jest. 

X70X Stasdefs Hut Pfalos Biog 6 Many other Plea- 
santries of the same Kind are mention’d in their Place 
X7XX Addison Spect No 31 p 2 The several Woods m 
Asia will give the Audience a Sight of Monkies dancing 
upon Ropes, with many other Pleasantries of that ludicrous 
Species. X7*« M Davies Athgn Bnt 11 To Rdr, 3 With 
their Censouous Flaisantenes upon the gieatest of Authois 
nnd Woithies 1809 Syo Smith .SV^w. I 235 They think 
that a few silly plea^antnes, and slender aiguments, aie 
a sufficient pi ep nation to deade on these proofs of a futuie 
life. 1880 MjaaiHV Htst Own Tunes III xlvu 431 
lie Mldom indulged in any pleasantries that could wound 
or offend. 

+ 2 Pleasure, pleasantness, enjoyment Ohs 
1741 Richardson Pamela II 233 To take up the good 
Company s Attention now, will spoil their Pleasantry. 1780 
Burke to T Bwgh Wks, 1842 II. 409 Lord Noith 
was either whollj out of the house, or engaged in other 
inalters of business or pJeasantrj, in the remotest lecesses 
of the West Saxon corner 1790 G, Walker Serin II. xxi 
^ r thousand pleasantries of life. 

Flea’S aaitsoxae, a rare'~'^ [f. Pleasant a, + 
-SOME } Somewhat pleasant. 
laagF.MAiioNYft'/ Father Proni, Songs Ror i (1850) 
iSuctivJf ’ pleasantsome Oi Sparta deem 

Please (pla), ». Forms- 4-5 (A «-8) plsisCo, 
4-6 pl6ys (* pleysg),plese {Sc. pies, 4 pleeoe), 

5 plaiae, plaae, place, 5-(S playse (Sc. plelss. 
plees, ^on. pie), 5- please, (6 pleace, pleas, 
plise, Jr plaiss) [M'B p/dise,fZetse,p/esi,a OF. 
mts-tr(ipl -pKs.p/aise-?tt)=Ti filazer, Sp facer, 

Pg PfUzeTf It, pteictrt •— L, piacere to be pleasing 
or agreeable, f rootplizc- in plactdus gentle, mild, 
peaceftil, plcuor contentment, satisfaction, pldcdre ; 
to calm, soothe, still. The moiF. infinitive 


plaire (12th c in Litird) is a collateral form, repr. 
a pop L. plache^ pladre ] 

I. fl. intr* To be agieeable , to give pleasure 
or satisfaction Const, /i? = F. platieh^ L. piacere 
with dative ; with., etc Ohs 
a X3a5 Pi ose Psalter lu 7 [liiL 5] For God wasted Jie bones 
of bem hat plesen to men £1350 IFill. Palerne 4729 In what 
inaner pat 1 ini^t mest with be piece 1375 Barbour Bi uce 
I 198 'That Scottis men mycht do na thing T hat euii inj cht 
j plejss to that liking 1388 Wyclif i 'Ihess iv i As ^e hnn 
I rescej ued of vs how it bihoueth 3011 for to go and plese to 
I God — I Sam xviii 26 The woid plcside in the eyen of 
Dauyd c X400 Pryinei ^1895) 50 pat we mowe serue to bee 
wib chast bodi, & plese to bee wib dene herte 

fb. To phase to oneself^ to lake pleasure, be 
well pleased. Ohs, 

138a WvcLTF Isa, xlii 1 A 1 plesede to hym m hym my 
soule [1388 my soule pleside to it silf in hym] 138* — 
IVisd vi 3 ^lueth eres, ^ee that holdon togidere mtiltitudis, 
and plesen to 30U [1388 plesen 30U] m cumpanyes of naciouns 
2 . Uans To be agreeable to; to giatify, satisfy, 
delight. 

The vb. was here orig mir, as in 1, the object being a 
dative; but this not being foimally distinct from an accusa- 
tive or direct object, the vb came at length to be viewed as 
transitive, and to have a passive voice (see 4] (It has no 
passive in Fr ) 

CX330 R Brunne Chon, (1810] 68 be meyne in alle bmg 
plesed him next the king CX3S0 Will Paleiue 188 Blibe 
was eche a barn ho best mi^t him plese X386 WiCLtF 
I These iv 1 Hou it behoueih 3011 to go and to plese God 
[1382 to Godl 1398 X*BEvisAi?<r7M l)e P R viii. i (149s) 
296 We shall fle the woilde though he plas^e [Bodley MS 
please] vs wyth welthe Ibid x\in xiv 774 An oxe heide 
plasyth the oxen wyth whystlynge and wyth songe ^1483 
Caxton Dialogues 5/6 Hlais sil vous platsi anlcune chose 
Que le fuisse fayi e B ut if you plaise ony thyng 1 hat I may 
doa c X500 Melitsine 9 '1 he king said to them ‘ That 
physeth me CX560 A Scott Poems (S T S.) x 38 
Is no* in eid I cuie, Bot pleiss my lady pure i6ti 
Bible Esther 11, 4 The thing pleased the king, and he did 
so x^9 S Du Verger tr Camus' Admit Events 85 
Imagining that all was lawfull that pleased his humour. 
1748 Smollett Rod Rand xl, But she was resolved to 
please her eye, if she should plague her heart 1837 Arnold 
Lei^ 21 Apr in Stanley Zt/e II 81 Jacob Abbott^ last work 
will, I think, please you very much 

b absohrtely, (At first perh. intr, = i ) 
xw Gowtr Cenf II r 158 For tliei that cunnen plese 
and glose, Ben the nornces Unto the fostunge of the 
vices x^ Caxton Fahles of ABsop i. xvii, Ihe vnwyse 
displeseth there where as he supposetb to please CX530 
Pol , Rel 4 L Poems (i8fi6) 31 Pieace with thi dedys rathir 
than with thyclothis 1681 DavoFN^dfo 4 Acini 747 Two 
names, that always cheat, and always please 1747 John- 
son Ptol. Opening Drury-Laiie 54 The drama’s laws, the 
drama’s pations give, For we that live to please, must please 
to hve a 1849 H Coleridge Ess (1851) I 356 Men and 
writers, if they please at all, must please by doing their best 
in their own way 1877 Furnivall Leopold Shahs Introd 
120 The revived doctrine that the mam object of poetiy is to 
please, seems to me too contemptible to be discusst 

c. refl. To gratify or satisfy oneself Also 
To do as one likes, take one’s own way, 
c xs86 C’ttss Pembroke Ps, xlix vii, Please they them 
selves, and think at h^piest stay Who please them selves 
1600 Shals. a Pi Z. V IV 78 If I sent liim woid it 
[hib beard] was not well cut, he wold send me word he cut it 
to please himselfe this is call’d the quip modest 1608 
— Per iv 1. 101 Peihappes they will but please themselues 
■imon her, not came her aboord. 1620 T Granger Div 


his life, pleased himself with the notice of inferior wita 
x8SB Macaulay Hist Eng, xiii III 334 Ilie clans which 
took no pait in the insuirection pleased themselves with 
the hope that they should easily make then peace wilh the 
conquerois 

3 . Impersonally^ with foimal subject tt (the real 
subject being a following infinitive or clause, ex- 
pressed or understood) : To seem good to one , to 
be one^s will 01 pleasure, (Equivalent in sense to 
'wiir, 'choose’, 'think propei’, etc, with the 
person as subject • cf. 4 b ) 

Formally usual in deferential phrases ofaddi ess or request 

as and, an, if it please you, etc , may it, will it please 3 oil, 
3 our honour, etc,; ellipt please ti {CQrT\xpt\y pieaseth) yoiL 
etc , also (with oimssion of it), so please you, please yon, and 
still \Ti please your honour, please God, please the pigs, etc 
+ a. Const, with to h,h dative) Obs, 

Pt ose Psalter xxxix 18 [xl 13] Plese it, Loide*,to 
pe, hat hou defende me X38a Wyclif Esther 1. jo If it 
plese to thee [Vulg st Uht placet], go ther out a maunde 
ment, Cf434 Paston Lett I 36 Plese it to Commines of 
the present Parlement, that William Paston takyth diverse 
fe^ [etc.] A 1450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 90 But she was 
pai^ as It plesed to God, atte the laste 

b. Const, with simple object (ong. a dative). 
lease, it you, may it please you. 

infinitive often lost us to in t6-J7th &) 

13B8 ylycuy Esther jx. 13 If it plesith the kyng [1382 If to 
the king it plese, Vulg sit egi placet], power be ^ouun to the 
Jewis. X406 Hoccleve La male regie 4t6 If it theelyke 
& plese. 14,3 Bolls of Parli, IV. I49 Please it j^ur full 
wjse discretions, to consider the niatier. ciifio Plnv 

Withouth It pie vow to send oon of yowr men to me 1502 
Rolls of Par li, VI 553/1 Pleas it nowe your Higbnesse ^ 

you also to remember how many Lords, noble men, and good 
^mons died m thoss warres, 1:1590 Faust. 

Wits. i2i/a Please it your Holiness, I think it be some 


' ghost X59X Smaks Two Gent i 11 140 Come, come, wilt 
please you go ? 1594 — Ruh IH, iv iv 488 Pleaseth [Qos 

J ilease it] your Maiestie to ciue me leaue, lie muster vp my 
hends. 1598 — Merry IF i 1 27s Wil’t please your 
woiship to come in, Sir? Ibid. 11 u 37 Not so, and ’t 
please your worship x6oa and Pt Return fr. Parnass. 
n VL (Arb.) 32 Not a woid more sii ant please you. i6ir 
Bible Acts xv 34 It pleased Silas to abide theie still 1646 
Hamilton Papers (Camden) 117 May it please your Grace 
1822 B'nfss Bunsfn in Hate Life I vi 196 Wlieiefore he 
follows tins plan it has neier pleased him to explain 
c. With omission of tt\ in please yott, 
phase you, may it (so) please you, please ymi' 
honour, please God, etc 

CX440 Alphabet of lahs 72 Me plus [— pleises] not at 
nowder of )>ies snide be sent ]?is message. x6oo Siivus 
A Y L Vi 1x1 37 Ros Will >ou heaie the letiei ? Sul 
So please you, foi I neuer he.iid it yet x6ix — Cytnb 
n. n xlvio Who’s thcic? My woman Helene? Leeds* 
Please you Madam 1738 Swift Pol. Comm sat 69 An 
please youi Honouit there’s a Man below wants to speak 
to you. 1794 Mrs, RADCLirrE Myst Udolpho vi, ‘Please 
your honoui, he may be a robber*, «aiil Micliacl 1834 
Lyiton Pompen n u,To.monow night, please the gods, we 
will have then a snug caiousal. 

4 Passive, 7 o be phased To be gratified, de- 
lighted, or agreeably satisfied Const, with. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII 140 t»e pepi! was 
i-plesed wi)> his faire speche. XA26 AuDELAY/^otuz/r 3 Thei- 
with he is both plesud and paytl 2535 Covi'RUALr /V l[ij 
79 'I hen shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifice of righluoiis- 
nesse xvxS Free thinker No 61 40 Every One is pleased 
with such an Occasion of shewing the Superioiity of his 


with such an Occasion of shewing the Superioiity of his 
Undei standing 1850 MeCosn Div Cmd, 11, u (1874) 213 
Noi can God be pleased with the perveued adoiation, 
b. with wjinitive (or clause), expressing tlie 
subject of satisfaction Also, {b) To have the will 
or desire, to be moved; {p) To think proper, 
vouchsafe, choose; to have the kindness, be so 
obliging as; sanastically to have the humour, 

(This IS the passive of the impersonal construction . I zoas 
pleased to sec — it pleased me to see ) 

c 1400 Rom Rose 300B, 1 was wel plesed . . To see the 
botoun fan and swote, So fresshe spronge out of the rote. 
X595 Shaks John 11 1. 246 Be pleased then To pay that 
dune which you truly owe. 16x0 — Temp iii 11. 44 will thou 
be pleas’d to hearken to the suite Jhid in iv, a6i If 
you be pleas'd, retue into my Cell, And iheie repose 
1611 Bible Transl, Pref. 10 The tongues whet cm God was 
plc.ased to speake to his Chuich by Ins Piopliets and 
Apostles, — Ps xl 13 Be pleased, O Lord, to dcliuer me. 
x68o Sir C Lyticlton m Hatton Coir (Camden) 239 He 
was pleased to tell mee the Kmc sajd it wasfoi bis service. 
c i 68 o* 3 rvrRii>cB Serm, (1729) I 60 To persecute persons 
that he is pleas’d to call herUicks 1697 Drydbn Yvg 
Georg III 459 Pleas’d I am, no beaten Road to take 17x2 
Hdarne Collect (0 H. S.) HI 42^; He was pleas'd to 
mention the Controversy between D', Kcnnctt and me. 
*759 Franklin Eis. Wks 1840 III 405 The governor is 
pleased to doubt our having such leiteis as we mentioned. 
1826 Disraeli Viv Grey it vi, My dear Sn 1 >ou are 
pleased to be amusing this morning 1871 Frei man Korin 
Conq IV xvii 67 A noble and powerful cuj», inhabited 
by Itch, daring, and he is pleased to add faithless, citwens, 
6 . irans. To appease, pacify, satisfy Obs or dial, 

138a Wyclif Leo 1 3 A mnal with oaten wemme hr shal 
offre to plese to hym the Lord [1388 to make the I.ord 
plesidto hym, Vulg adplacandum si In dotmnum], — Ps 
xlvni 8 [xlix 7] He snal not jme to God wher of he be 
plesid [1388 to God his plesyng, Vulg piacaitonem sttam] 
XS63 lioiHilm II For Gd Friday 11 (1859) 420 He could 
do nothing that might please God s wialh 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesanmssv Pio, Delic/a p/are. to please god ior sinne. 
1828 Craven Gloss led 9), Pleease, to satisfy, to moke an 
equivalent ‘ I’ll pleease 3 ou for *t.* 

II 6 tnt) To be pleased, to like ; to have the 
will or desire; to have the humour; to think 
proper. (In sense, exactly the passive in 4, 4 b ) 
The history of this inverted use please (observed first in 
Scottish writers) is obscure. But exactly the same change 
took place in the i4lh c, in the use of the synonymous verb 
Like, where the impeisonal ‘it liked him', ‘him liked’, 
became ‘he liked C1430 It may theiefure be asbumed 
that I please was similarly substituted for ‘it pleases me *, 
me pleases ’ (c 1440 m 3 t) Cf also Maloiy’s, ^me ought ’ 
in allitei alive Morte Arl/iure^mt aughte ,with WicUrii 
Y awste , later ‘ I ought ' The remarkable thing m the 
case of please is that the sense was aheady logically ex- 
pressed by the pa^ive to be phased (sense 4), and that the 
new Idiom was therefore not needed, ‘ he pleases ’ being 
simply = ‘it pleases him and ‘ he is pleased* Shakspei? 
uses the three forms indifferently. Indeed, all the con- 
stTUctions of the vb., exc 6 c, are iichly exemplified in his 
works see Schmidt, 

iSe»-*o Dunbar Poem, Ixxxi. ,8 ?our melody he pleusis 
nochtull heir. 1513 Douglas Muehn vii 5 From Uw- 
rentum War horsmen sent to Tunius, for to se (Julmt he 
A uXf . *535 COVEROALP Ps, exxviv. (CXAXV.J 

6 What so uier y* Lorde pleaseth, yt doth he in heauen & 


r '" r* K' Air*^ *5"* x"j6TTip iritaesos 

anguish of mind, or 
melancholie, as you please to tearrae it. 1488 Grfemr 
Peimedeskp Ve±, ff he [PeriS] pU^l^.Tmy 
desne x^i Shaks Alls Well m v.71 This yong Bmid 
might do her A shrewd tume if she pleased. Koble 

re *** comforts rysing, two meere blessings. 

If the go* plea» 1638 Sn T. HeLbrt Trao (ed. si 
i hey single what be^t tbey please to fight with. xfiL 
^1?^* pleased to 

me. 1651 Hobbes Leymth, vu xxvi. 138 He may when he 

pleaseth, free hu^refimm^BtsuWee^ Brooke 


Court, yet his CourUew go as they jftease. v66s Bon.E 
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PLEASURE. 


Oecas Ref iv xvii (1848) 270, I can make her speak to 
me, just what I please 1684 JSunvan Ptlgr, 11 81 That 
he will please to let me know all therein 17x3 Addisom 
(.htoi d No 160 p 7 You may make what use of it you please. 
? x8oo W B lliioors Bomb Fm 1 (1830) 7 What will youi 
Majesty please to wear ? 1883 Law Rep 29 Ch. Div. 4S8 
The plain Liir has aught to have the trial wheie he pleases 
b. If amiy m) you phase : if it please you, 
if you like, if it is your will or pleasure: a 
courteous qualification to a request, the acceptance 
of an ofiei, etc*; also (paicnthetically), a sarcastic 
way of emphasizing any surpiismg statement, as if 
asking leave to make it. (So F dtl vous plait 
Cf. hy your have sec Ii1!1A\e i ) 

‘3 0 e if 
;Ger, 


. , „ . now 

taken as nomin.itivc (1 e if you arc pleased, if you like, 
if It IS j'oiir will or pleasuie) cf. if he phases, f they 
pUasCi above {in 6), and *if yc please' heie in 1330 
bhakspcic has both 7/you be pleased and /you please, 

1530 7 yl of Rieutfoid's Test (Ballad Soc) t$ But taiy, 
I play you all, Yf yc please X58B biiAKS, L, L L t i 50 
l^et me say no, my Licclgc, and if you please. 1596 — 
A/e* ch, /' I i * 17 If you please To slioole another arrow that 
selfe way. x6ox — Twel H iii iv 355 Pi ay sir, put 
your sword vp if you please. x6zx Elsing Debates h/o 
/^o*ds (Camden) 58, I wyll goe, and you please 01x633 
Binning .SVv /;/. (1045) 410 Yc need not be made misei able, 
hut if yon please A ! oa , Will >oli take another cup? If 
you please {To child) Say ‘ If you please', and you shall 
have it. 

Z848 TiiAatinAY in Se*ihnc*^s ATas' I sgi/r, I heaid of 
the father and son in the other legiiuent , the Stnsheis tf 
you please, being Lairied up diunk to bed Aiod, He must 
tiavel fust class, if you please, like his betters. 

0 . Please I (imiieiatlvc or optative) was app, 
originally short for please yon (3 c) = ‘ may it (or 
let It) [ilcase you ' ; but it is now usually taken as* 
‘lie pleased ’ (impel ative of d), or as short for * if 
you please ’ (6 b). 

'tins use of ^ka’ie appears to Imvc been unknown to 
Sliakspcre, whose shortest form (^t). 


may I go out? May I come m, pJcise? Come lieio, please ; 
Givo mo iny liat, please; Please, Sir, did you call? Shall 
1 ling the hell? Yes, please. Will you, please, take a 
message for me ? 

But when followed by an infinitive, it is ^ Be pleased . 
c,g Ph'asc to escusc my keeping >ou wailing, Please to 
leturn the book soon , JMtasi not to lost it 

[x6aa l«'. Makkiism Bh War v. vn. 185 Please then my 
1.01 d to it'iil tins Epistle] 1667 Mil ION P L v, 397 
IJeav'nlysliangur, please to taste lliese honiUius whith our 
Nouiisliei, .To us for ' ' f 1 1' ' .,'il ’ I'h i ■*\ 1 iic 

ISartli to yeild. 1873 J a. i ** I ^0 i’ < -.e ! e i 

10 take my place. *891 ‘si iis<r ;;// *//• J * / d t~ 
226 * Then i'll tell the buys. ' ' Please not, old man.* x8g8 
O, B. SuAW Playslh Von never can iellyjx) Vcs,sn Please, 
who .tie you? 

i 7 . trails. To be pleased with, take plcasme in ; 
to like. Sc, Ohs, 

*378 Ps, li. in Scot, Poeut^ lUh C, (1801) H, 119 Gif thou 
had pleased hariifieo 1 Mild have ofiered tlice. x6x6 J. Haig 
in J. Bussell J/a/^s vi, (i88z) 119 Gif they pleasit not his 
walk wli<*n they f.aw it, he bhould correet it, at 1663 
GinniUK Chr, Lit /uUrest i. viii. (i 7 ( 56 ) 119 You wonder 
that any mao should not please the device of salvation hy 
( liiisC. 17x9 IPodiow Corr, (1B43) 11. 470, 1 plca&c what 
>011 term the demy [paper], but I flunk U s thin 

tFlease,xi 5 . Se,iare, [f.prec.] Pleasing, pleasuie. 

a xsso Frci* is of Bemnk 42B in Dunhat 's Poems (S. 'J\ S ) 
299 Boiall lh.111 spoil, quhen thny wer maist at elss, Vnto 
cur demc It wes but Imui pleiss, 

Pleased (pbzcl), ppl, a, [f. Please w. + -ed 
A ffected by fechnj^ of satisfaction or pleasure; 
contented, gratified, in good humour; t appeased. 


ptSJsedV 1330 Pai sok. 33 t/x Pleased, content, 1303 Siiaks. 
3 //en. /V, I. li. 55 Nay be not angry, I am pleas uagainc 
1396 yi/c*/ cA lu. n. 183 Among the. burring pleased 
iiiultitude. 1637 Austin Frmt Trees i. 23 U he spnitj. ai e 
lefieshed, and in n xdeasecl temiier and condition xySa 
Miss Biibni y C ecilia viii vii, I am not quite pleased witli 
your looks. 1873 Black Pr, Thule vi, A pleased smile 
appeared on her iace 

DPleasedly (plf'zcdli), ach, prcc. + -riY2,] 
In a pleased manner ; with pleasure or satisfaction 

X63X Jkr, Tavi on 1 /oly Dymr i § 3 (1719) 26 He that 
csiiiook uixm auotlier Man's Bands evenly and plensedJy 
as if they were Ins own. x66x I'ErTiiAU Resolves ir. x1, 
362 lie that would be pleasedly innocent, must lefram from 
the last of offence. X867 C oniemp Rev, lY. 417 [She] would 
Jiave iingeied pleaseUly. 

fleasedness (i)l?2d-, plPzfdnis). [f. as 
prec. + -»BS8.] The condition of being pleaswi ; 
pleasure, satisfaction. 

X663 lloYitt Gcmj. Ref, (184B) 69 It may put him in mind 
of the pieas’dness and alncnty, with which a charitable 
per&on should set himself to the doing of good. x68o Baxter 
Cath, Lommun iii.(i084) 16 Pleasedness, and Displeased* 
ness are in the Passions, and signify Joy and Trouble x8a8 
J, Uai lantvnr Bxam,ilum, 1n.1x.323 ^ pleased. 
ncMi, if It he in a considerable degree, w the very same 
with the affection oMoy or delight, 

fPlea’se-Q-od, «. Obs, rare, [f Please v} 
That pleases God. 

x6o6 SvLVESTttR Du Da* fas n, iv lu AfajsnfeeHees 
Salomon. His (plcase-GodJ Choice of Wisdom, wins him 
Honor. 

VOL. VII, 


t Flea*ae-man. Ods lare, [f. Please z».] 
One who tries to please men, a man-pleaser, 

1588 SriAKS. L, L„ L, V. 11. 463 Some carry-tale, some 
pleasc.man, some slight Zanie. 

Fleaser (pb" zoi), [f. Please v + -eb i.] One 
who or that which pleases or aims at pleasing. 

1526 Tindale Col, III 32 Not with eye service as men 
pleasers xspi Harington Orl, Fur Pref. F iij b, A bitter 
muectiue against Poets and Poesie That it is a nurse of 
lies, a pleaser of fooles 1656 Arif Handsom igo A 

E leaser of all men that he might game some. x86x J 
iRoWN Horie Subs (18B2) 308 If it be a great pleasure to see 
otheis pleased, and a greater to be the pleaser 
t Flea'se-time. Obs rare, [f Please z/] 
One who tries to please the time, a time-seiver 
x6o6 Warhfr Alb Ixxxi 341 Live ever in tins Foie- 
head of our Song by Please-limes now foigot. 

Fleaship (pUJip). laie [1 Plea sb. + 
-SHIP.] The condition of being at law; litigation. 

1824 Scott Red^aunilet Let xui, Peter Peebles and Paul 
Plamstancs entered into partneisliip. But soaetas esi 
water discoidiai unt • pailnership olc makes pleaship 
Pleasing (pl/ziq), vbl sh [-jnoI] 

1 The action of the vb. Please; the giving of 
pleasure or satisfaclioii ; the fact of being pleased 
or satibfied. 

YFo have to* to take pleasuie in; to do (one) 

^Icasift^, to give pleasure to {obs), 

136a Lan<.i., P pi, a. iir. 237 Preostes and Per<ioncs hat 
plesyng desyrek, And taketh Meede and moneye for 
Ma%cn kat km ^yngen. a 1430 JCnf de la Tout (x868) 48 
Whi loue ye or haue more plesinge to am man than to youre 
husbonde? Ibid, 67 To make her seKT the fayrer to the 
plesinge of the worJde. 1396 RALricii in Four C, Eng 
Lett (1880) 36 Preferrnigc your plesinge before myne own 
desire x6xx Bmu. Col, 1. 10 That yee might walke wortiiy 
of the Lord vnto all pleasing, being fimtfull in euery good 
worke. 1893 Clivi Hoi land fap fYtfe (ed. ix) 78 Sbe is a 
giaduale in tiie art of pleasing 

f b. Appeasing, pacification, blandishment. 


kt — 

feyned signes. 13a 

plc&yngih for to be don in the temple of God rx4oo 
//arrow Hell 977 (Add, MS.) A letire l>ai wrote all of 
plesyiige 

I 2 . One’s liking, pleasure, desire, will. Ohs, 

c X430 Hymns Vir^, a Totapulcra kou art to my plesynge, 

III. 1 

Lfe^. 

set us here in full giete joye and myrtli, after his plea> 
synge, hcie to serve liym 

t 3 . A souice of pleasure; an object of delight. 
Obs. rme, 

c 1386 Chaucer A/an of Laids T 613 They moste take in 
pacience at nyght Swiche matieie necessaries &<% been 
plesynges To folk kat han y wedded hem witli rynges 
1 4 , as l*LEAamaNES8, Obs 
x38x Savile Taciind Agric, (ifiaa) 184 The sweetnesse and 
])leasiiig of tdlcnesse, and of doing nothing, creepeth into 
oiu sences 1394 Siiaks. Rich, 111 , l 1. He capers nimbly 
111 a Ladies Chamber, To the lasciuious pleasing of a Lute. 
Flea'sin^, ppt, a, [f. Please v, + -ino ] 

1 . That pleases ; that gives pleasure or satisfaction ; 
agreeable, giatcful. 

^1380 Wycup Serm. Sel Wks. II xp However Jjis ende 
comeb beste, is xnoost plesing to God. c X440 ^acoUs Well 
191 riesyd wytU fayie woordys & plesyng spechc, 1563 
Aliir, A fag,, 1 fastings Ivi, The pleasyngst meanes boade 
not the luckiest endes, 1592 Wabnch Alb, Lug, vni. xli 
(1612) 200 'i he teares did wash her pleasing face x62x 
Lady M Wroiu Urania 327 What is pleasinger then 
varietie, or sweeter then fiatteue? X7 <mi Pope Dtyoi>e 19 
Her smiling baba (a pleasing charge) she piest Within her 
arms 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. p He lias recon- 
ciled the pleasing to the proper, x^7 Mrs. FonarsTCR 
AItgnon 1 . IS No longer a young man, yet not too old to 
be pleasing to women 
f 2. Willing, approving. Obs, rare, 
x6s3 Howcll Giraffs Rev, Naples w. Bx Whereunto Don 
John gave no pleasing ear. 

Pleasingly (plf ziqb), ctdv, [£ prec. + -LY 2 ] 
1 . Iiiapleasingmannerj so as to please, pleasantly. 
CX400 Lanfrands Cimrgie 8 Be ho trewe . & plesyng- 
lyche here he hym-self to hys pacientis, 1393 Nashe 
Lhrist's T (1613) X29 No Orator was cuer more pleasingly 
perswnsiue. 1779 Forrcot Vey N Gutuea 256 An ibland, 
where I spent my time so pleasingly. 1869 Tozca Highl, 
Tin key II 190 There is .very little variety, nor are the 
different objects pleasingly arranged. 
f 2. With pleasure ; « Pleas.i 

flEDLY. Obs, r,,., r, 

fX4io Lovd Bonaveni Mirr, xxxiii. fe (Gibbs MS) 
Cure lord lesu accepted more plesyngly & preferred 
pnuy conteraplacyoun of marye i«x Lambakde A rcheiou 
(1635) 89 If one that hath a judiciall place shall pleasingly 
heare the proofes'of theonepartie,and peremptorily cut off 
the other, x6ia W. Martvn YouiRs Instruct, 77 Neither 


s Pleasantly 2 , Plea- 


doe you relish too pleasingly your own© actions 
Norris lUerocles Pref xo That can look upon anotner 
man’s Lands evenly anti pleasingly as if they were his own. 
[Cf Pleasedly, quot. x6s:.] 

Fleasixig[uess (pl^ziijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] a. Pleasing quality; agreeableness, plea- 
santness. 1 1^' Pleasedness, pleasure {phsl^, 

a. a x^ Sidney Arcadia (162a) 55 Time, seeming, .short 
. in the pJeasingnesse of such presence, 1662 Stxllzngpl. 
Orig. Sacr. i iv $ a (ed 3) 59 The novelty and pleasingness 
of musick and poetry X76. Wesley Ifusb, .j- lYwes m. 
Wks. x8rr IX. 6a The Effects of Nuptial Love are three, 
Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Helpfulness. X832 L. Hunt 


Sir R, Esher (1850) 234 Warts and wrinkles, .inimical to 
pleasingne<>s of aspect 

b. X649 Earl Monut. tr. Senanlfs Use Passions (x 6 yi) 
53 One might . see p^leasingness take the same place in his 
countenance, which Choler had poshest 

' Pleasurabi'lity. raie [f. next 4- -ity,] 
The quality of being pleasurable. 

^ 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner iz Apr. 227/1 He .. talks as 
if be weie all pleasurability or dignity 

Pleasurable (ple’^urabU), a, [f Pleasdeb 

jA +-ABLB, after comforiahle.\ 

L Affoiding, or capable of affording, pleasure; 
agreeable, pleasant 

X579 E K. in Spenseds Sheph Cal, Ep Dcd § 4 These 
my present paynes if to any they be pleasuiable, or profitable, 
xt^S J Edwards Pet feci, Sert/i 223 Reci eating and 
pleasurable entertainments. 1810 D, Stewart Philos Rvi, 
III 1 22s When the mind is stiongly influenced, either by 
pkasurable or painful sensations. 1833 Bain Senses d fnt 
II. IV, § 20 {1864) 288 Exeicise is pleasurable only when we 
are expending surplus energy 
1 2 . Devoted to or engaged iii pleasure ; pleasure- 
seeking, pleasure-loving. Obs, 

1399 Jonson Afait out of Hmn, v H, 0 , sir, you 
are very pleasurable, x6i8 S. Ward Jeiht ds Justice (1627) 
Ax Idle pleasurable gentlemen 1709 Siccle Tatler Ded., 
The manners of the Pleasuiable, as well ns the Busie PatC 
of Mankind. 

Flea'surableness. [f. prec. + -ness ] Plea- 
surable quality ; pleasantness, delightfulness. 

a 1660 liAMMOND i>erm, Isa, i 5 Wks. 1684 IV, 333 Could 
he but ..espy the whole sweetness and pleosurableness of 
it secretly let out. 1713 M Henry lYks (1853) I, 168 To 
hciew up the delights of sense to a greater degree of 
plca'.ureableness 1863 M. Arnold Ess Lrit, viii (1875) 326 
A sympathy with intellectual activity for its own sake, and 
for the sake of its inherent plcasuiablcness and beauty. 

Fleasurably (ple'^urabli), adv, [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a pleasurable manner; in or with 
pleasure, pleasantly, agreeably 
1633 Bp Hail Hard 7 'exis^ Amos vi x Woe to those 
that five securely, and pleasurably in 2ion a 1822 Shcllpv 
Pun Death Ess. & Lett (Camelot eel ) 65 The mmd .. will 
be painfully or pleawiably affected. 1830 Mackintosh 
Eth, Philos, Wks. 1846 1 . 25 Prudence teaches that we can* 
not Jive pleasurably without Jiving justly and viituously, 
nor live justly and virtuously without living pleasuiably 

t Flea'surance. Obs, iare~~\ [f. Pleasure 
V, + -ANCE, or ? crroi foi pfeasance,’\ Pleasure. 

c X400 Destr Troy 3471 Playnond with pylie, no pleasur- 
ance at all, With sjkyng & suiow [she] ^id on this wise, 

Fleasuve (pie -lu, -gj), sb Foims. see 
below. [ME. phsiry plaisir a. OF. plesiVy plaisir 
(i2tli c, in Littrd), »=» Vr, plazcr, Sp, placer y Pg. 
piacer^ It. piacere^ Com. Romanic substantival use 
of the vb, iiifin. L, placdie to please. By 1400, 
plesl rhad become (in piose) plP 5 Z 7 %ple*sery and its 
unstiessed ending being confounded with that of 
words etymologically in ~ure, e, g. measurey it was 
corruptly spelt and pronounced plesuicypleasuie. 
The dialects have retained more ely Biological forms 
in pUeaetyplezzer (plfzor, ple^zw) ] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 


G, 4-5 plesir, 5 plesyr, -yre, -ire, -ler, -yer ; 
plaisir, playsir, -ire, -yr, -yre; pleasir, -ire, 
-ler, -yr, -er ; pleeaer ; 5-6 pleser, -ere ; 6 plea- 
sire , 9 dial, pleezer, plezzer. 

X390 Gowcr Conf, II. 144 Sche scholde thanne afor« his 
ye bcliewe al the plesir that sche mihle, ^1420 Lydg 
Assemb, Gods 197 Ye shall haua all your p 1 e$«re \gwid 
hereshear] c 1430 — Aim, Poems (Percy Soc ) 35 A yong 
lotour, redy to hir pleasier. 1450 Q Margarrt in Four C, 
Eng, Lett (x88o) 8 lo be disposed to our pleasir. 

Alerlm x At Ins plesier. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 27 To 
the pleeser of Almighty God. 1466 Cal Anc Rec, Dublin 
(2889) I 322 J uncte or severcll at his plesyi e ? r 2470 Poston 
Lett III 302 Sythe with your partyng, depertyd my 
plesyer [rimes desyer, fyer], X470-83 Malouy Arthur 
vir xxii 248 To doo hym alle the pleasyr tliat I can X474 
Caxton Chesse 14 For Ins solas and plaisir X48X — Alyr* 

1 Mii. 39 Without his playsir nothyng may endure* 1482 
MARa jPaston in P Lett, HI. 289 Xo the most pleaser of 
God, X484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. x, I piaye the that 
one playsyre thow wylt do to me 1485 — cAas Gt, 1 To 
reduce for his playsyi somine hj story es. 1488 Act 4 
Hen VI fy c. 7 8 x At the Kynges plestre* a 2300 Flower 
ij* Leafxiz Wherof I had so inly greet plesyr 1:1300 
Meluiitie 31 That I shall euer doo youre playsire, 1336 
R. Bbduley mFourC Eng, Lett (1880)34 All lowlowa our 
owne sciisyaly and pleser. 1828 Ctavtn Gloss, (ed. a), 
Plezzer, pleasure, 

J 3 . 5 plaisur, playsur, -lire ; 5-0 plesur ; 
pleaaur, -our (-f Sc ) ; 5-/ plesure ; 5- pleasure ; 
6 plesour, -oure, -owre, -ewx© ; pleosor, Sc, 
pleisouT, -ure. pleissour, plessour, -uir, 7 plea- 


oeur, Sc pleassour, plessor. 

e 1440 Generydes 144 For his plesur trowly ther lakkyd 
noght c 1430 tr Ht^u (Rolls) V 373 [HeJ entrenge in. , 
hade his pleasure, 1484 Caxton Fables of A fence vi. For 
to take his desporte and playsure. i486 Certifeaie in 
Surtees Mtsc. (ib 88 ) 47 God preserve you to His pleasour. 
ri4^ Caxton Sonnes qf Aymon s® Where your plaisur 
shade he to sette vs vnto En^dos xxvii 98, 

I myghte ..haue doon wyth theym after my playsur and 
wyll. IS , Sir y Alatidevelte 4 Gret Souden 75 in Hazl 
E P P (1864) L 157 He that base most plesure is best. 
1314 Barclay Cyi, d* Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc ) p xlvui, 
Now judge, Condon, if herein be pleasour. 1329 Test, 
Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 21 To be paid at the pleasor of niy sone, 
1330 Palsgr. 355/2 Pleasure, commoditi, ^1540 J Hey-. 
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WOOD fFj/ <S* Folly (Percy Soc ) i6 The sewrte of plesewre 
eternalL 1552 Aop Hamilton Catech (1B84I 7 How we 
suld observe the commandis to the plesour of God 1554*9 
Songs ^ Ball (1860) i Farewell my joye and plesure to 
1556 Olde AniiJinsf 65 b, To mayntene their plcasur and 
idlenesse. 1588 A- King Camsnts^ CatecJu (S 'l.S) 213 
To take pleujiour *596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hisi, Scot 
I. 7 Pleisour; 43 pleisure; 94 plesour, 152 rieasour. x6« 
Sir W Mure Misc Poems (S T.S) l 34 Pleasoures ♦ 51 
pleasour; Bo pleassour 1640-1 Kirkaidbr IVar-Comm^ 
Mm Bk (1853! 35 That they be baithe committit to warde, 
presentlie, during thair plesson 
B. Signification. 

1. The condition of consciousness or sensation 
induced by the enjoyment or anticipation of what 
is felt or viewed as good or desirable; enjoyment, 
delight, gratification The opposite of pain. 

1300 [‘ae A tt] 1490 Caxtov Eneydos Prol i In whiche 
booke I bad grete plaj’syr. 1546 J Heywood (1867) 

Flee pleasure, and pleasure u lU folowe thee. x6ox Skaks 
Twel N. Ill iiL 2 Since you make your pleasure of your 
paiiies, I will no further elude you 1651 Hobbes Lmtaih. 
I VI 25 Pleasure ,« (or Delight) us the apparence or sense of 
Good 1685 Roxh Ball (i8^ VI 122 What in pleasure 
begins loo oft endeth in pam 1 1690 Ixicke liitm Un I ii 
vn (1605) 56 By Pleasure and Pam I would be understood 
to sigmne, whatsoever delights or molests us, X7ai Morti- 
mer Huso* (ed. si II 197 I • * shall next proceed to the 
Garden of Pleasure or Flower-Garden X732 BcRKEcrv 
Alclphr* 11 § 14 You admit, therefore, three sorts of plea- 
sure —pleasure of reason, pleasure of imagination, and 
pleasure oF sense 1756 Burke Subl ^ £ i li, Pam and 
pleasure are simple ideas, incapable of definition 1757 
Gray Bard 74 Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. 1831 Sir J Sinclair Corr II lao The two former 
1 had the pleasure of finding in Pans. x88i W H Mal- 
LOCK Rom 19M Cent II 243 Her face flushed with plea- 
sure. 1894 Sir E Sulliva-w \Voman 88 ‘Pleasure is to the 
nrund, what good food is to the stomach ' Pleasure is what 
all creatures desire, pam what they all avoid 

to. In unfavourable sense. Sensuous enjoyment 
as a chief object of life or end in itself Sometimes 
personified as a female divmity 
1526 Tindale 1 Tim. v 6 But she [a widow] that liveth 
m pleasure, is deed even yet alive [x6xx is dead while she 
liuethj. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac (1737) I m 11 309 When 
we follow Pleasure merely, we are disgusted, and change 
from one sort to another 173S Pope Bp Lady 213 Men, some 
to Business, some to Pleasure take; But every Woman is at 
heart a Bake 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) II 683 
Pleasure and interest are two great deceivers we must warn 
in^n against, as continually leading them astray. 1784 
CbwTER Task HI 51 Thou art not known wheie Pleasure is 
adored, That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist And 
wandering eyes, 1790 Burns Tam o' Shanier 59 But plea- 
sures are iike pO[^ies spread, You seize the flower, thebloom 
is shed, x8oa W. Cotspear Dratn Righis 47 Pleasure is 
the business of the great. 18x9 Byron i cxiy, O 
leasure 1 you're indeed apleasant thing, Although one must 
e damn’d for you, no doubt. Mod* Men who made plea- 
sure tbebu>iness of their lives. Wearied votaries of pleasure. 
A life given up to pleasure. 

0 . In strictly physical sense . The indulgence of 
the appetites, sensual gratification. 

c 1450 [see A / 5 ] 1562 Clnld-Marriages 75 He wold 

have had his pleasure of her x6xx Bible Gen*^ xviii 12 
Therefore Sirah laughed within her selfe, saying, After 
1 am waved old, shall 1 haue pleasure, my lord being old 
also? 2725 Lady M W Montagu Lett^ to Ciess Mar 
(1887)! 363 Dying as he had lived, indulging his pleasures 
1877 hiRS Oliphant Makers Flor, xu, The vileness which 
calls itself pleasure was paralyzed. 

d. The condition or fact of being pleased or 
satisfied, the negation of which is displeasure 
(Displeasure i) J satisfaction, approval, lare. 

1568 Grafton C/tron II 734 [He] was not the best pleased, 
but pleasure or displeasure, there was no remedie. 

2. With possessive pronoun, or sb. in possessive 
relation : How one is pleased or wills in reference 
to any action contemplated ; that which is agree- 
able to one or in conformity with one’s wish or 
will ; one’s will, desire, choice. 

^ ?<rx368 (xStbe. MS ) Chaucer Compl to kis Lady X26 As 
is your most plesure, so doth by me. rx42o Lyog Assembly 
of Gods The goddes hygh plesute to fulfyll, Performe 

my desyre. 1485 Caxton St, Wettefr a Whicne . aroos & 
humbly demaunded hym what was lus playsir. 1543-4 Act 
35 Hen c i It is in the only pleasure and will of 

almighty God, how longe his highnes shall lyue 2568 
Grafton Chron. II lao When his good pleasure shall he 
* 59 * Shaks Two Get/f 11 iv 117, I wait vpon lus pleasure . 
ComeSirThurio, Goe withme. 1669 Marvell Cfw* Wks 
(Grosart) H. 275 So expecting youi pleasure, I remaine, 
Gentlemen, [etc ] X76X Hume Htst, Bng II xvxvi. 289 
They were determined not to submit . to her will and 
pleasure XS49 Macaulay Ihsi Bng, x, II 549 They 
would submit to William’s authority, and would, till his 
pleasure should be known, keep their men together 

3. That which gives pleasure, or in which one 
delights , a source or object of pleasuie or delight. 

c *495 Plumpton Corr (Camden) 107 Therm you wil do,, 
that may be plesur to you & my contry. 15x7 Torkingiun 
Pilgr (1884) 18 They Caryed with them Riches and plea- 
surs. As clothe of gold and Crymsyn velvett 1585 T, 
Washington tr Nteholay's Voy. i xvi ryb, This place 
excelleth all others in pleasures and dainties. 1639 N N*. 
tr Du Bosq's Compl JVoman i it Is there a greater plea- 
suie, then to be present at the birth and rum of Empires, 
and Monarchies? 1715 Tin'FoK Fnm Insiruci i v. (1841) 

I xoi These are the very things your sister calls the pleasure 
of her life X858 Earl or Aberdeen in G C* Lewis's 
Lett* (1870) 352 Your , , love of truth lenders this a duty as 
well as a pleasure 

fb A pleasure-ground. Ohs* 

1485 Rolls ofParlf* VI. 293/1 Tennements, thanne lyinge 


nie to the said late Lord Herbert, and to hys plesure. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vil cUv, In the xxi. yw® feygn® 
Kynge Hemy [I] made y« parke of Wodestoke b^de 
Oxenforde, with other plesures to the same. 1633 Ford 
Broken H* i iii, None have access into these private 
pleasures. Except some near in Court [Cf. 1721 m sense 1.] 

c. As name of a locality. 

*666 Wood Life 18 June (OH S) II 80, Tune 18, M, 
Oliver Craven, B A of Trinity Coll drowned at Patten s 
Pleasure x^ Ibid* III. 399. 

4. The quality which gives pleasure, pleasur- 
ableness ^ , 

CIS30 Crt o/Love\i,To her be all the pleasure of this 
book *6*6 Bacon Svlva g 475 The Shining Willow which 
they call Swallow-Tail because of the Pleasure of the Leaf 
1732 Berkeley 11 § 14 Consequently the plesures 

perfective of those acts arc also different 1869 Tozer 
High! Twley I. 149, [I] realised what I had never felt 
before— the pleasure of pale colours* 

5. Phrases. 

t a At pleasure • with pleasure, pleased Ohs* 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm Ttm 294/2 The Papistes 
(of whom we speake not so at pleasure). 1595 Danifl Civ 
JPats i 11, Whilst Fraunce, to see thy spoyles, at pleasure 
stood * 

to. At {anils) pleasure^ at pleasure : as or when 
one pleases ; at will, at discretion. Dttnng {pnid) 
pleasure while one pleases. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt V 44/1 Lifte up and close the seld 
lef att their pleser 1484 Caxton Fables M Msop n xvii, 
I drynke and ete at my playsyr *523 Ld. Berners l^roiss* 

I cxv. 137, I shall make you anienaes at your pleasures. 
1566 Reg Pt ny Council Scot I. 460 He being absent at 
the plesour of God 1617 Mor\son Jim i 8 We had frec- 
dome to leaue the coach at our pleasure *634 W Iirwh'VT 
tr Balsac's Lett* (vol I) 132 , 1 am not able to do anything 
bu t at the Fhysitians good pleasure *669 Sturmy Mai iner’s 
Mag. L ii. 33 Diaw two Right Lines, making any Angle at 

leasure x8x6 Scott Old Mart xiii, Whom the Iiouse- 
eeper . huffed about at her pleasure x885/4 c/ 4 8 <$• 49 Fief, 
c. 61 § 2 A Secretary, who shall hold office during Her 
Alaje^ty’s pleasure X885 Law Re} 15 Q Bench Div. 360 
The belts could be slipped off the drum .at pleasure 
o. To do or \ shorn {one) {a) pleasim* lo pel- 
form an acceptable service, do a favour ; to please, 
gratify (In quot. 16 S 5 used iromcally*) 

C1460 Fortescue Abs.^ Lwi.Mon vii (1885) 124 Such 
as do, or shall do to hym seruice, or o)>er manor off plea- 
sures 1472 Poston Lett HI 54 To do my Lord a plesur. 
1526 Tindale Acts xYiv. 27 Felix, willynge to shewe the 
Jewes a pleasure, lefte Paul m preson bounde *560 Daus 
tr Sleideine's Comm 364 The citezens shewed them, what 
pleasure they could. x<^ R. Burton Eng Bmp Amcr 

II 50 One who to do the Spainai ds apleasurc gave them [the 
Bnghsh] information of a great Ship called the St Anna 
expected from the Philippine Islands, . which they took 
within a few days after 1871 Browning Balausi 2359 But 
certainly Thou dost thy friend no pleasure in the act. 
Mad Do me the pleasure of dining with me I will do 
raj self the pleasure of calling on you 

d. Man {woman) of pleasure* one who is devoted 
to the pursuit of sensual pleasure; a licentious 
person, a profligate, f Lmy^ Wffman of pleasure : 
a wanton, a courtesan {ohs^* 

16^ Webstcr Dnekess of Pfalfi v ii, We that are great 
women of pleasure join the sweet delight And the pretty 
excuse together, 1637, c X64S, xtoB [see Lady sb* 4 e] 1667 
Evelyn Diary 27 Au^ He [Clarendon] had enemies at 
Court, especialy the buffoones and ladys of pleasure 1673 
JSssex Papers (Camden) I. 72 These men of Pleasure Cy* 
very Pest and rume of all Couits) 173a Berkeley A Ictphr* 
II § 3 Thus in our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of Plea- 
sure. X74a Young Nt. Th* viii 793 A Man of Pleasure is 
a Man of Pams. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng* v. I, 635 
Kirke was also, m his own coarse and ferocious way, a man 
of pleasure. 

fe* To pleasure^ to (one's) pleasure i so or such 
as to please ; to one’s liking. Ohs* 
i47o-%5 Malory AHhnr 11 xiv. 9a There were brought 
Jiym robes to his pleasyr. Z819 Keats Lamia ir rga Wlien 
in an antechamber every guest Had felt the cold full 
sponge to pleasure press’d .upon his hands and ffict. 

f. To take (a) pleasuie to be pleased, lo enjoy 
oneself, to delight (fn^ to do something, etc.) 

1538 Elyot Diet , Teneri ludo^ to take pleasure in game 
*590 Marlowe ^nd Pi. TamburL iv i, I take no pleasuie 
to be murderous *6x* Bible Ps* cu. 14 Thy servants 
take pleasure m her stones X7a7 A. Hamilton New Acc* 
B. Tnd, I XIX 211 Was drowned hy a Pinnace’s over- 
setting, in which he and lus Lady had been taking a Plea- 
sure on the Water. *734 tr RoUm's Anc* Hist (1827) II 
IV. 21T, I took a pleasure of informing myself of his birth, 
X858 Hawthorne Fr, * It* Note-^Bks II. 48 Were taking 
their pleasure in our neighborhood. 

8 aitrih* and Comb, a simple attrib.^ ‘ of or 
for pleasure’, vispleasure-hargej -cary ^carty ••chariot y 
-dome^ -drivings -excitrston, farmingy feast y fleet y 
-gardeny -gatdenery -horsey -party, -plat, -resort, 
-traffic, -train, -travel, -trip, -vehicle, -voyage, 
-walk; b. objective, obj. genitive, instnimental, 
etc, ^pleasure-hunter, -taker, -taking; pleasure- 
hound, feeling, -giving, -greedy, -loving, -tired, 
-trading, -wasted, -yielding adjs. 

^l%Chron 216/1 *PIeasiire-barges .moored in 

the river *873 E. Brennan Witch ofNemi 223 -^Pleasure- 
Iwund and peare-inspinng days. 1797 Hist* Mr. Fantom 
(Cheap Repos. Tracts) 8 That raiiUitude of coaches .stages, 
♦pleasure carts and horses. 1865 J H Ingraham Pillar 
o/btre (1872) to Besides their war chariots, the Egyptians 
possess a small number of ♦pleasure-chariots. 1797 Cole- 
ridge Nubia Khan a In Xanadu did Kubla Khan A stately 
♦pleasure doipe decree, 1833 L, Ritchie Wand* ^ Loin 


225 Agatha., prepared for her * pleasure-excursion to 
Nantes X891 Kebbel Old New Jsng Cpnniry Life X32 
The age of ♦pleasure-farming— of work and play combined 

IS gone for ever x8oo Donisthorpe Individualism xi. 378 
A laraer sum-total of ^pleasure-feeling sentient beings x8^ 
Nature 4 Sept, Electric coaling-stations for the nver 
♦pleasure-fleet. X712 J James tr Le Blond: s Gardening 
(title-p) bine Gardens, commonly called *Plcasure Gardens 
*779 J Meadru (*/ 4 ) 'Ihe Planter's Guide* or ♦Pleasuie 
Gardener’s Companion *824 Coleridge Lett , to T* Gill- 
man (xSgs) 731 You will have received anolhei,, moie 
amusing, at least ♦pleasure-giving Scripture from me 1879 
H SrENcCR Data of Ethics vi § 33. 83 Sentient existence 
can evolve only on condition that pleasure-giving acts are 
hfe-sustatning acts x86o Adler Faunel's Pi oit Poetry^ xn. 
263 Corrupt and *pleasure greedy set of men. *817 J'. L 
Peacock MelincouH (1875) 211 The keeping of ♦pleasure 
horses x8so Robertson Stum Ser 111 11 (1B72) 24 The 
mere giddy ♦pleasure-hunter of the hour 1818 Ladv 
Morgan Auiobiog (1859) 94 We were all young, enter- 
prising, and *pleasure-loving 1873 LFLANoA^yi^ Sketch- 
Bk* 21 The Afreet chose the season of the Eouinoctial for 
their ♦pleasure party. 1856 Mrs. Browning Leigh vr 
699 It Is not wholesome for these *pleasure-plats To be so 
early watered by oui bnne 1891 E YMGLKYLV^Amtrahoii 
at H 64 The child len are taken lo some ♦pleasure lesort 
X825 Hone Every-day Bk* I 438 ’‘Pleasure-seekers at six- 
pence per head X798 SoTHEBYtr IFiclands Obei on 
II, 24 Amanda scaice believes her ♦pleasure spaikbng eye 
1855 J R liCiFCHiLD Cornwall Mines 34 Strange sight- 
seers, and uproarious ♦pleasure takers. *827 Moir Conta- 
dma IV, Beside thee sleep or play Thy loveliest children, 
♦pleasure-tired, m the blue light of day. x8os Mod London 
458 It IS by no means so prolific m its raree shews as the 
♦pleasure-trading Pans i86x Times 22 Aug , The ♦plea- 
sure traffic was materially deranged . * by the cheerless 
weather *87* Howflls Wedd Town (1892) 163 The 
season of ♦pleasure-tiavel. X763 Smollftt YV/x?' (1766) 1 . 
X. 161 The ground is agreeably laid out in ♦pleasure-walks, 
for the recreation of the inhabitants. 1879 H, Spcnci k 
Data of Ethics xiii § 89 334 The sum of pleasures, or of 
♦pleasure yielding things 

Pleasure (ple^giia, -lu, -si), [f. prec. sb.] 

1. iians To give pleasure lo ; lo please, gratify. 
c\yy^B**\\k\\.LifeJHshe} If 34 b, He ment to give defini- 
tive sentence against her to pleasure the kinge witlLall 
1563 Homilies 11, Almsdeeds i (1859) 387 [He] is both able 
to pleasure and displeasiii e us 1652 CuLPcrpKR Eng 
Physic* g All Apples .pleasure the stomach by their cool- 
ness X764 Foote Paiion ii 1, I am no churl, I love to 
pleasure my friends X837 Dickens Pickw vi, The wall 
must be ciumbled, the stone decayed, To pleasure hts dainty 
whim 189s Crockett Men of J\Ioss Hags xin, *WaItei, 
will you not pleasure us with your company to night ? ’ 

t b refl. To take one’s pleasure, Ohs. 

01x6x9 Fletcher, etc Q Corinth 111 i, One that hath As 
people say, in forraigne pleasur’d him 

2. mtr* To take pleasure, lo delight. Const, in, 
or to with infill. 

1538 wxLeit Snppiess J’lfwarf/mw (Camden) 172 Surely 
his predecessours plesured moche in odoryferous savours. 
*581 Ricim Fai ewell (Shaks Soc) 28 The Duke greaiely 
pleafauiyng to heare the pretie aunsweie of the childc, 
replied in this wise x62x Lady M Wroth Urania 557 
what olheis gloryedandpleasuicd in, tortured hci a xBxo 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 70 Brutes are but brutes, let men 
be men, Nor pleasure in cock-fighting. 1882 Ld CuLfRincF 
in Foiin Rev 1 FeK 234 There are some sports Avhich 
appear to me so cruel and so unmanly, that J wonder very 
much how any one can pleasure m them 

b co/le^. To go out for pleasure, take a holiday : 
chiefly in vbl, sb, Pleasuuing. 

Hence Flea'Bured pp/. a., filled with pleasure. 
x6o6 J Carpenter Solomon's Solace xiv. 60 Though 
a man bee neuer so rich, .and pleasured in this life yet 
shall he not carry away any of those liches. 18x3 T Busby 
Lucretius 11 441 Milk kindly greets The pleasured palate 
with nutritious sweets. 

Plea*siire-I)0at. A boat constructed or used 
for pleasure, as distinguished from one for business. 
So Plea'snxe-hoattlxLg sh and a. 

i66x Fbpys D iaiy 16 Apr, We went on board the King’s 
pleasure boat XTia J James tr, LeBlomfs Gardening 75 
Gondolas and Pleasure Boats *8x7 J Evans Excurs. 
Windsor, etc 308 Having einbaiked in a neat Pleasure-boat 
X89X Pall MallG 28 July 3/1 It is absurd to think that the 
interests of pleasure boating may be left to lake care of 
themselves. 

Pleasnrefnl (ple^giliful), a [f Plfasur^ 
sb. + -PUL ] Full of or fraught with pleasure ; 
pleasing, delightful. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices ii (1538) 200 For so rash- 
qcsse be auoyded, liberaUtie is very pleasurefull x6*7 
Abp. Abbot World (1634) **3 Keputed alwayes very 

commodious and pleasureful Oountrey, xBoa Mks. Rau- 
CLiFFE Gaston de Blondeville Postli. Wks. 1B26 X 95 It was 
a pleasureful sight, to behold that vuion of light. 1884 
J SiiARMAN Hist* Swearing 111. 39 The habit owes its ., 
source of delight to some soothing and plcasureliil qualities 

Flea*sure>groiuid, A ground or piece of land 
laid out and ornamented for purposes of pleasure 
or amusement, or naturally adapted to such use. 

1768 Holdsworth Oh Virgil 200 The Romans seem.. to 
have used the word Tempe, as the Greeks did II«pa8et<rot. . 
tor any very pleasing place; or pleasure-grounds, as our 
gardeners of late call them. X855 Macaulay Iltsi. Eng 
XU. III. 242 A beautiful pleasure ground, situated on a 
woody promontory which overlooks Lough Erne x886 
• ' J* Europe xoi Isn’t it grand— a park of this 

Sira ? It s fully fifty acres, and all pleasure-ground, too I 
fXea*siirenood, nonce-wd. [f. I^basuke -t- 
-HOOD.] The condition of living in or for pleasure. 

184a Mrs Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 39 That words may 
flourish Of which mine enemy would spoil me, lJ»ng 
pleasurehood to foil me I r- » ^ 
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Plea sure-liotLse. [f. PtEAsuRB sif, + House : 
cf Ger lmthaii5^'\ A house used for purposes of 
pleasure or recreation , a summer-house, 
x688 Loftd, Gas No ^276/3 The Elector being lodged in 
the Pleasure house without tlie Town, which was purposely 
built for Sultan Mahomet 2756 Nugent Gr 'J'ora, Holy 
III. 325 Fiorcnzola, where the great duke has a pleasute- 
house 1830 Tennyson Pal Arli,! built my soul a loidly 
pleasure-house, Wherein at ease for aye to dwell 

Pleasnreless (plc^uiks), [f. Pleasure 
+ -LESS,] Devoid of pleasure ; joyless. 

18x4 in Nina BriU 'Jheatie III. 254 He might have 
become penitent, and deplored the enormity of hi& pleasure- 
loss vices. aiB^t Moir C/w Alimnss vi, I told how Itfc all 
pleasurclcss would be. 187a Gi 0. Kliot Middlem, Ixxix, 
He himself was sliding into that pleasurelcss yielding to 
the small solicitations of ciicnmstancc 
Hence Plea snixelessly adv. 

1873 Miss BnoucinroN Natwy II 35, I wander object- 
Icssly, pleasurelessly about with Vick. 

Flea Burement. rare [f. Pleasure v, -i- 
-MEET ] Indulgence in pleasure ; taking of enjoy- 
ment ; = Pleasuring 2 . 

1843 t»VTTON f^asi Bar, vin in, I have youi rojal inter- 
ests too much at heart to while anhoiti in my plcasurcment 

Flea'surexnoinffer. [Sec Monger] One 
who makes pleasure hib business. 

x(Si6 W. Fordb SenUt etc 47 As did those ploasuie- 
mungcrsi who, though they lived, [etc ] 1654 Wiiniocic 

ZiWlomut 396 The Power-inongeis, Wealth luongcis, and 
l^Icasutc mongers of the Woi Id i888 Boston (Mass ) 7 ; nl 
33 /uno d/3 The youthful ploasurcmonger lias lived on 
excitement all winter, .and cannot bcttle down 

Fleasurer (plcguidi). [f. X^leasure sb, or v, 
+ -BU k] A pleasure-seeker, a holiday-maker. 

1833 L Rirciiia iP^and hy Loin i8j These pleasurers 
[ciirn] tlicir enjoyments by the sweat of then brow, X836 
Dicubns Sk Boa^ Loud* Koof (.atums. Let us turn now to 
another portion of the London population wo mean the 
.Sunday pleasurers. 1876 Mrs. w jiitnky ^ Ins, xxii, 

Parties ofiilensurors retaining fiom their day's cxcursionf. 

Flea*8iire«se6’lcer. One who seeks pleasuic; 
Sjf>ec* a holiday-maker, 

x8j9 Munuv Onr Antipodes (1837) 17 Select parties of 
pleasure and oyster scckeis may be seen pioceeding by 
w.iter or land 1894 Hall Cainp Manxman v vi, Coaches, 
choked full with plcasurc-bcckers from Poit Erin. 

So Flea sure-see king sh and a 
1888 FIariue Whena MatCs Simile xv, Dowlon's whole 
existence has been devoted to pleasuie seeking. x8q6 Mrs. 
Cakrvn Quaker Gtandmotka u That lady watched the 
pleasure seeking vagaries uf hei ebarge, with a painful and 
discnimnaiing inlcrubt 

Pleasuring (plc\4tiri!j), vbl sb, [See -ing i.] 
The action of the vb, Plkasure 

1 . The giving of plcasuic; pleasing, delectation. 

*575 CliUKCUYARi) C’/«//w(r8T7)34 ITo wrUel for pnsbing 

of the lime, and pleasuring of liis friends. 1897 Gunter 
Bally fio Bey iii. 41 She is a sybariietn the pleasuring of her 
bcnses. 

2 . The taking of pleasure; pleasure-seeking; 
going on a pleasure excurbion ; taking a holiday, 

X598 Mabstom Pypnal xxxvi ^ 133 When all things fit for 
loues sweet pleasuring Inuiled him to reajjc a Louers blisse, 
1748 Richardson Clanssa (iSxi) IV. xlii 275 A little trim 
vebsel, which shall sail a pleasuring backward and forward 
to Portsmouth xSaj Lamii Elia Scr. n. Supei ann, Man^ 
Expiessing the hollowness of a day's pleasuring 1869 
Miss Murocw: WomaiPs Kitted, III. si8 Who refused, year 
after year, to take lier autumn pleasuring . , because her 
liusband would only have to work the harder for it. 

3. atlnb.f designating thingb designed for, used 
for, or devoted to pleasure. 

x^ Daily News 16 July, Nor is this practice confined 
to pleasuring vans, 187a U, S S tiiluies XVI 1 . 32 A public 
park or pleasuring ground foi the lienefit and enjoyment of 
the people, 189^ msfrn Gas. g Nov, 3/2 A pleasuring tour 
to some distant part of the .Stales. 

IPleasturidt (pie gfirisi). [f. Pleasurb sb, + 
-iST.j a. A devotee of pleasure, a voluptuaTy, 
b. A plcasurc-scekcr, 

Xfi8a Sir T. Urownb Chr, Mor, in. 5 23 The Delights 
wherein meie Pleasurists pKie their Paradise. xS^x 
F ^M,vox.z Ansayrit 11 , 326 Pilgiims and ple.Tsuiisis from 
all nations. 2855 Zimmbkman S'olilude 11.^ i 240 I’he 
we.iried pleasurist, flies to scenes of public gaiety, 

Flea*surous, a, mnee-wd, [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Characterireil by pleasure ; joyous; voluptuous. 

1839 Dai LEY XVI. (1852) iSaUegin we, then, oui sweet 
ami pleasurous sway. 

Pleat (pi ft), sk Also 5 plate, 0-7 pleate. 
[A collateral form of Flait sb. (app. akin to the 
/J forms there) : cf. OF.//tf/ a fold (in Godef.) 

This form of the sK appears to have become obsolete 
111 the i7thc.i it is absent fiom the X7ih, xSth, and early 
xoih c» dictionaries, and reappears only in thoi,e of the late 
lolhu {e,g., Annandale’s Ogilvie, Cassell) with a cross- 
refeience to Plait, but as a spoken word it was in use 
in the i8th c., for Walker 1791 s v Plait says ‘There is a 
corrupt pronunciation of tliiii word, as ifwniten Pieter which 
must be carefully avoided This pronunciation has not 
only asserted Uself, but in tlic latter part of the 19th c has 
caused the restoiation of the spelling pUat m sense x.] 
i. A fold of cloth or drapery ; now esjp. one of 
a series of folds by which the edge of a skirt or 
other loose drapeiy is regularly and symmetrically 
taken in, so as to be attached to a band or the 
like, while Uie unattached part hangs full ; = 
Plait sk i. Box-pleat : see Pox sb.^ 2^, 
x58x Derricke image Irel, u Eiij b, Their shirtes..WiLh 


pleates on nleates thei pleated are, as thicke as pleates maie 
Ije. 16*5 PuKciiAs/’/i^/w/jII IX XIX 1638 Ihey caineit 
alwaies about in the pleats of their Giidle 1681 W 
Rouertson Phraseol Gen (1693) 617 A fold or pleat, ///err, 
x 688 R Holme /I r /r/( 7 »/:y iii 19^/2 Doctor John Biidgman 
late bishop of Chester wore his Bishops Hat all covered 
in pleats with 1 alfaty, from whence be was vulgarly termed 
John with the Taflaty Hat 1883 [see Box sb ^ 24]. 1884 
G Allen Phihstut I 49 1 he peacock blue [dress] with the 
satin box pleats. 1887 J, Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel 
(1892) 28 A snowy skirt, all frill and pleat 
Pg* *593 SiiAKS Luc 7 . 93 Hiding base sin in pleats of 
Maicstic. 1902 Cornish Natat ahst Thames x 78 The water 
. .forms aiipple above each iidge ; and fiom the evei lasting 
throb of these pleats of lunning water the sunlight flashes 
as if fiom a moving river of diamonds 

t 2. A plait of hair or cord : ~ Plait sk 2 , 
Obs, (or?aia/) 

*495 Pfcvisa's Batih De P R, y Ixvi. 183 The plcLcs 
\Bodky MS, C14S0 plettesl of wymmens heer ben knytte 
and boundc wyth laces. 1603 Drayton Man in Moone 
77 Her Hay 1C tuck'd up in many a cuiious pleate x6x3 
W Browne Brit, Past, ir. v, She pmckes the hayre, and 
woikmg them in pleat [etc ] 

Hence Flea'tless a,, without pleals, unplealed. 
1898 Blachw, Mag, Jan 28/1 Tartans with pleatless 
kilts on them xSgB Jresi/n, Gaz, ii Nov. 2/2 The upper 
skirt with Its circular cut, fitting pleatless round the hips. 

Pleat (plA), V, Also 4-6 plete, (4 ploit) [A 
collateral lorm of Plait v. (app. akm lo the forms 
there), going with Pleat sk 
Like the sb. Pleat, ibe vb appears to have become 
practically obs by 1700, after which the only examples are 
dialectal m sense 2, till late 111 the igth c, in which the vb , 
like the sb., has been restored in sense i. Like tlic sb , 
It was certainly much earliei in spoken use in this sense, 
and although ignored in the dictionaries may have been 
current from the 17th c onward ] 

1 , trans. To fold (cloth, etc.); now^j/. lo gather 
(loose or flowing chapery) into pleals or regular 
folds fixed in position at the edge, = Plait v i. 

1362 Lanol P pi h. y 126, 1 Brochede liem with 
a pak ncelde and pletede [v 1, plcil, B plaited, playte, 
plytyd, plyghtccl] licm logcdre 1M7 Boorde InUod 
Kn&wl, If, (1870) 149 Theyi mantles of say,gadryd& plclcd 
mouch like .ifter nonnes fashyon 1570 B Googb I^op 
Kingd II 26 A linnen vesture wondious white, and pleated 
here and there. 163a J Hayward tr, Biondts Lromena 
52 A gown . . pleated and crisped about the necke. 1687 
A J^ovELL tr. Thffvenols Tiav 11 92 Tlie sleeves are 
much longer, and thciefore they pleat them that they m.ay 
not hang over the Wnsls 1864 Webster, Plenty to plait 
or double 111 narrow fotd& .See Plait 1879 Sala Pans 
herself ogam (1880) II. xii. x8x A pretty young Dutch- 
woman wlio could not pkat her ruFTlo her satisfaction 
fg, *605 iSiiAKS Lear 1. 1 . 283 (Qo ) 1 ime shall vnfolcl what 
pleated L1623 Pol, plightodj cunning hides. 1714 C J oiinson 
Comtity Lasses iv 11, Venly thou hast well unfolded thy 
message . now pleat it up carefully again 1900 Doyle Ci, 
Boer JPar xv 253 The ground in front of him was pleated 
into long folds 

2. To plait (hair, a garland, etc,); = Plait 
V 2 , Obs, exc. mat 

X483 Caih, Angl, 284/1 To juincai e^ Pkeiere, 
* 575^5 Aup. Sandys Serin (Parker Soc.) 3x0 The hair, 
vdiich before had been coloured, pleated, and boidered. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gatd, Cyrus ii, The luumphal 
Crowns were pleated after this order c X704 Prior Henry 
Emma 606 I’ll weave Her Garlands , and I’ll pleat Her 
Hair. 1897 CaldiiR Poems (Beiwicksh.) 91 (E D. D ) We 
pleated wreaths o' varied huea lo bind our lassie’s hair. (In 
dialects from Cumbld to E. Yorksh. : see E D D ) 

Hence Plea'ted ///, a . ; Flea’txng vbl, sb. 
Accordion pleated^ pleated (by machinery) with very fine 
eipial single pleats , knife phaied^ pleated by hand with 
the blade of a kmfc (or by a machine producing the same 
result). 

1483 Cath, Angl 284/r Pletyd, fnincafus^ yiwolnius, 
Iind,t A Pletynge, jniricatura. x6os [see x, x88x 

'Jrut/i 19 May 686/2 The tram is of pleated sky-blue satin. 
x^S Outing (U S ) XXVL 52/2 A greyhound's stomach 
almost eciuals an accordian pleated skirt in expansivencss 
X904 Daily Chrott, 23 Sept, 8/3 Pipings, and pkatings of 
velvet xoos Ibid 29 May 8/s In the case of a linen gown 
..it would be as well to do without the knife-pleated frills. 
Fleat, -e, obs. IT. Plead v, Fleay, obs f. Play 
sb Fleaze, obs in eg. f Place sb, \ 

Fle 1 > (pleb)* slaup, [Abbreviation of plebeian,'] 
A plebeian, one of the common people or lower 
classes : spec, {a) See quot. 1902 ; {b) - Plebb 2 

X865 Mrs Newby Common Sense (1866) II 1!. 23 The 
well dressed boy, who was so unlike a pleb. 1878 P. 
Robinson In Indian Card, if 82 The muggur [broad- 
snouted crocodile] is a grosii pleb^ and bis features stamp 
him low-born, 1883 W. Blaikie in Harper's Mag, Nov. 
ooB/i At Wc!»t Point, no matter how stooped ihe entering 
pleb, he is soon taught to carry himself, erect, xooa Far- 
mer & Hfnlby Siangt Pleb.,, (Westminster School),— A 
tradesman's son. 

tFle*bal, a, Obs, rare-^K [f, L, pkb-s (see 
Plebs) + -AL.] Plebeian, 
x 6 o 5 Warner Alb Eng, xiv Ixxxv 35* And fonper Popu- 
larity, whereto Ambition weads, Hath fumisht him of ple- 
bale Friends, a Beast of many heads. 
tFle ban- Sc, Obs, sate, [ad. med.L.//J^ 5 «-sAf, 
f, plEbs^ pl?b?s diocese, parish, parish church (Du 
(iange). So Of.plebain (Valenciennes, 1347), It. 
piavano rural dean.] A rural dean 
X48X Peebles Charters (1872) t 88 Chaplanis and serwandus 
at the paroche alter, m Sant Andros icyrk, as jsleban and 
curat or the parochanaris. /^//t x8g The said Gylhert. cou'. 
stitut..tlie saidis plebane curat and chapl.-ims and thair 
successoris .to be kepparis to the archidenis place, [1705 


Phillips, Plehanus^ a Rural Dean, so call'd because the 
Deaneries were commonly united to the Piebaniae, or chief 
Mother Churches within a particular Dibtnct ] 

II Flebauia (pl/b^ ma). [med.L., f plehdnus 
Pleban.] (See quols.) Hence f Pleb a man in 
same sense. 

1631 WcEVER Anc, Pim Mon, lEo Questionlcsse these 
Plebanians were like our side wasted Parishes in Lanchi- 
shire, whose extensiire is so laige, tliat one of those Parish 
Churches hath fourteene Chappels of ense, within, hei 
limits 1706 Phillips, Plebama or Plchanalts Ecclesta, (lu 
old Latin Records) a Mother Church, which has one or more 
suboidinate Lhappcii, igoa W S Crockcti Stott Conntty 
XII 247 It was the plebama or mother-church of the district. 

Fle'bbisltjfl. [LPleb + -isai.] Of ple- 

beian character ; caddish. Hence Pie bbislineBS. 

x86o Mavne Reid Wild IhmUt’^svxmy It [Mormonism] 
appeals neither to reason nor romance The one ih insulted 
by the very shallowness of its chicanery, while its rank 
plebbishness disgusts the other. 

Plebe (plib), [in sense i app a. F. pldbe (in 
14th c plehe)iVL^,'L,pleb-s^plcbem\ seePXiEBs. In 
sense 2 app. shortened from Plebeian ; cf. Pleb,] 
fl. The Roman Plebs; by extension, the com- 
monalty of any other nation. Obs 
x6ia Hlywood Apol for Acfois ir 35 All other roomes 
were free for the plebe 01 nuiUitudb. 16x4 bvLvcbrLR 
Bethnhds Rescue 111 391 But still the Plebe, with tliiibt 
and fuiy prest, Thus loating, raving, 'gainst their Cbitrii 
contest 163S IIeywood vi Dial 363 '1 he Plebe 
with the motion seem'd content, I’lo&eipiiie smil’d and 
Cerb’ius howl'd consent, 

2 . U.S, coUoq, A member of the lowest class at 
a military or naval academy; a newly entered 
cadet, a freshman. Also Pi<kb. 

1884 Roe Ntxt Scr, Story 11, You could see a squad of 
‘ plebcb ' cliilhng 1896 Vetvison Mag, VI 266/2 Although 
he was only a ‘plebe’, as the newly entered cadet v\as 
termed, even the hazers respected tho native dignity and 
modesty that inaikcd hts demeanot 
b. Comb, Plebeskin ( U, S, slan^ civilian dress, 
1888 Ntv) York Wot Id 22 July (Farmer), West Point, 
N. Y , July 21, The foui Lh class enteied camp on Monday, 
but are still weaiing their plebeskins. They will don their 
dre&b coats the fiutweek in August, when they enter llu. 
battalion 

fFlebe'lall, (X. Obs, fare“'', {J, h, pieba~tf^ 
(see next) + -al ] = Plebeian a, 

*594 T. Bedincfield tr Machiavelh's Floreniine Hist 
(159s) 77 We will call the one populer, the othei plebeiall 
Plebeian (phbfian), sb, and a. Forms ; 6 Sc 
plebeane, 6-7 -eyan, 6-9 -lan, 7 -ean, 6- -eian 
[f L, pUbet Its belonging to the Plebs + -an ; 
cf. F, pkhdien (14th c.) by bhaksptre sometimeb 
stressed pie bean ] 

A. sb, a. A member of the Plebs of ancient 
Rome , a Roman commoner, as opposed to the 
patncians, senators, and knights. 

1533 BrLLENDbN Ltvy IV. u. (S.T. S ) II 57 Na plebeane 
will tak )ie dcchter of ane patnciane but hir consent 1547 
North Gueuara's DiallPr (X582) 35 She wab none of the 
Senalourb wiues, but a Plebeian, as much to sayasa craftes 
woman, and no gentlemans daughter borne 1607 Shaks 
Cor I. IX 7 Tile dull Tribunes, That with the fustie Pie- 
beans, Iiate thine Honors. X78X Gibbon Deal, ^ P, xvii. II 
29 The proudest and most perfect separation wliicb can be 
found in auy age or country, between the nobles and the 
people, IS peihapb that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, 
as it was established in the first age of the Roman republic 
x8^o Merivale Rom Emp, 1 1 8 The patncians and ple- 
beians of Rome represent, at this early period, two races of 
diflerent origin. 

b. In general, A person not of noble or privileged 
rank, one of the common people, a commoner, 
a 1586 Sidney Wansiead Play in Arcadia^ etc (xfiegt 619 
Hath not the pulchritude of my vertnes protected me fiom 
the contaminating hands of these Plebeians? x6ii Cotgr , 
Roiurier^ a Yeoman^r Plebeyan ; any lay man that is no 
Gentleman, <»i687 Pony Pol, Anih iv (1691) 80 Whether 
the Plebeians of England (for ihe> constitute the Bulk of 
any Nation) do not spend a sixth part more than the 
Plebeians of France? 1792 Burke Let, to bir H, Lan- 
gnshe X3 The nobles have the monopoly of honour. The 
plebeians a monopoly of all the means of acquiring wealth 
z888 Brycc Amer Cotwtnv, II IvHi 408 In some cantons 
[in Swilzeikiul] the old families have so oimpletely with- 
diawn from public oflice that it would be assumed that a 
politician was necessarily a plebeian. 

o. Jig" In various depreciatory applications 
1668 H. MorbD/& Dial ii xiv.(i7i3) 133 If the Philoso- 
phers themsdives be such fools, what are the Plebeians? 
X79X CowPER /had It 234 What plebeian base soe’er he 
heaid 1833 Lytion Rienzt u, ly, To the brave, there is 
but one sort ot plebeian, and that is the coward. 

B. adj, a. Of or belonging to the Roman 
Plebs; that was a plebeian. 

1566 Painter Pat, Pleas, 1 . 15 To what purpose be the 
pleteian magistrates ordained ? 1841 W Spalding Italy 4 * 

It Isl, 1 . s* His plebeian colleague Deems Mus crowned 

a worthy life by devoting himsmf to death for the state lit 
conformity with a national superstition 1874 Bancroft 
Foolpr Time i. 88 Rutilius, the first plebeian dictator at 
Rom& .... , 

b Of low birth or rank ; of or pertaining to the 
common people ; belonging to or connected with 
the commons or populace ; popular, 
x6oo W. Watson Decacotdon (1602) 301 Friuate person or 
plebian multitude c i 6 ao Moryson Htn iv. v. iii. (1903) 477 
getting vp maypooles, daunsing the morns with hobby 
horses, . . and like Plebean sportes X64X Mhton Reform, 

I. Wks. 1851 HI 23 The Prelates.. comming from a meaue, 
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and Plebejan Life on a sudden to be Lords of stately 
Palaces 1698 Fryer Act £, India ijp- 304 The Plebean 
Women walk without Doors. 179S Burke Let ioR Burke 
Wks. 1842 II. 458 To cut off (perliapit) three millions of 
plebeian subjects « . from all connexion with the popular 
representation of the kingdom. 1886 Ruskin Pratenta I. 
VI 178 For the abashing of plebeian beholders. 

C. Having qualities, mental or physical, uttii- 
buted to the lower classes ; commonplace, undistin- 
guished; vulgar or vulgai dooking, low, ill-bred, 
coarse, mean, base, ignoble. Also^, ^ 

*6x5 Vcd WeUknt (1663) Bj, For to Plebean wits, it is 
as g^, As to be silent, as not -understood X65X Hobbes 
Levxath 11 x\xi 192 That Prayers and Thanksgiving, be 
made in Words and Phrases, not sudden, nor Tight, nor 
Plebeian 1676 Drydem Aurengz^v 1 2472 A Queen, and 
own a ba!>e Plebean Mind 1838 Dickchs Nick Ntck* xxi. 
An important gentleman, of rather plebeian countenance 
1853 C Bronte Vtlleiie vii, Their dre^s implied pretensions 
to the rank of gentlemen, but, poor things ' they were very 
plebeian in soul 1858 O W Holmes Ant Break/, 4 * x\ 
There are certain patches of ground, which Nature has 
covered with hungiy plebeian growths [of weeds] 

Hence Plebe'iaiily adv , ; Plelie ianness. 

1659 GAUDEH6'rr7».,etc (1660I aijb, An age pittifully and 

S lebeianly Antiepiscopal 1831 Examiner 809/2 IPatnot 

^ings who walk about with umbrellas under their arms, 
prepared to be plebeianty rained upon, instead of royally 
reigning 1840 New Monthly Mag LX 513 ^Vhlle I have 
a voice, sir, I will uplift it against such low bied vulgarity 
and plebeiannesa 

Flebe'ianoe. rare, [Irreg f. L /lebei-tis 
Plebeiait + -AECB.] Plebeian condition or action. 

x62x Summary Du Barias To Rdr,, Hauing extinguished 
alt the distinctions betwixt Nobilitie and Flebeiance x^ 
Godgji^s Mag (TJ S) Apr. 363/r Such amazing verisiinill- 
tude, and such fascinating plebeiance, that the audience 


Flebeiauism. [f< Plebeian + -ism. So F. 
plibHanisnu (Baboeuf, <*1796)] Plebeian char- 
acter or style 

1775 Sterne Sent youm, IV 230 The young fellow 
was dressed very genteelly, with a sword, and earned no 
maiks of plebeianism about him x8a8 Blackaj, Mag 
XXIII 372 A png who can never cease for a moment to 
betray his plebeianism 1862 Athenxum 22 Apr 505 Her 
mother's kin . were tainted with a worse staui than that 
of honest plebeianism. 

Plebeianise, [f. Plebeian + -ize.] trans. 
To make plebeian, reduce to plebeian rank; to 
make common, popular, or vulgar. 

B/^kw, Mag. LV. 45 The new art, which, by 


plebeianizing knowledge and enlightening the mass, deprived 
the law and the piophets of half their terrors, 1849 Tatt's 
Mag. XVI 256/1 Sne dropped the and thus plebeian- 
ised her name. x88a Fraset^s Mag. XXVI 343 It [an inn] 
took to billiards, and became gradually plebeianisedL 
t Plebeions, a Obs, rare. [f. L pimi-us 
plebeian + -ous ] Of plebeian character or rank. 

x6zo W. Folktncham Art 0/ Snniey iv. in. 82 They 
[sports] are either Generous, as Hunting and Hawlking* 
Or Plebeious, as Fishing and Fowling 1657 Tomlinson 
Renofts Di^. 595 No Tonsor so plebeious, but he was a 
Laudamster. 

tPlebeity. Obs. rare. Also 7pleb©yity. [f. 
L piBbet’US plebeian -i- -ity. cf. laity ^ nobility. 
etc. , L. \2.^pUbitds *plebity ] 

1 . The lower or plebeian class ; the commonalty. 

1618 WoTTOM in Reltq (1631) 190 The Flebeyity (whose 

supream Object is Bread) cried in all corners, Vtua Donato, 
1856 Blount Ghssogr^ Pltheity^ the commonalty, the 
vulgar people. 

2 . Plebeian rank or birth, 

\^yeuieotCz Potish Plot Pief 7 That., his Extraction 
may advance him above the common exceptions of Lowness 
aniyPlebeity, which inferiour Testimonies are subject to. 
nebesKiif see Plebb 2 b 
Flebroolar,^. raie'~\ {i.'L.plebtcola one who 
courts the common people, (f, pkbs 4- -cola culti- 
vator) + -AB 1 .] That courts the common people 
So Plebi'oolouB a., m same sense ; Pleblxollst sb, 
U6a8 in Riwhw. Ntsf Coll (1639) I. 356 Eigbtly, Mer- 
chants and Citizens, who deceive the King of Custom. 
Nmethly, Innovators, Plebicola ] x6s6 Blount Glossogr 
Pleoimisi, a favorer of the common people i8ao Cole- 
aipcBX£//., etc I J18 These Answers of the Queen’s, con- 
jointly with her plehicolar (or plebicolous] Clap-Trappmes 
in the live puppet show of Wicked Punch and his Wife, 


x6o6 G W[oodcocue] Lfoes Emperots in Hist Ivshm 
Eeiv, He had the loue of the Plebile sedition, and the 
hatred of Silla 

Flebiscitarian (pbbisiteaTian), a, and sb. 
[f, as Plebisoitaby + -an.] 

A. at^ = Plbbiscitaby. 

1870 Dally News ao Sept , Now that she [France] is a 
pldbisutanan monarchy, the utmost that can be done . is 
to resort once more to the plebiscite 1883 Pall Mall G 
13 Feh. i/i Regular political councils ' of senators, deputies, 
androliticians attached to the plebiscitanan cause ’. 

B sb. An advocate or supporter of a plebiscite. 

: x888 Times 5 Sept 5/t All the remaining Caesarians and 

I Plebbcitarlans had enrolled themselves under a new leader 

Plebi’scitarism, rare-\ [ad. F. pUbtsa- 
iatisntey f. pUbiscitatre (see next) + -iSM] The 
principle 01 practice of appealing to a plebiscite. 

x888 Times 17 Apr 5/3 The . Etoile Beige says that 
neither speeches nor objurgations can stem the rising flood 
of plebiscitarism, 

Plebiscitary (pbbi'sitari), [ad '^.pUhis- 
cilatte, f. plebiscite (see next).] Relating to, based 
on, favounng, or of the nature of a plebiscite. 

1870 Daily News 22 Apr , The following w the Plebiv- 
citary manifesto, signed by vj deputies of the Extreme Left 
and the committee of seven journalists associated with them 
x88i Standard 17 June 4/8 The Plebiscitary Vote which is 
to decide whether the Prince is to be retained as a Ruler 
2898 Eodley France II in in 161 French advocates of 
the referendum disclaim its plebiscitary tendency. 

Plebiscite, -it (ple-bisit, || piehist t). Also 
(6 Sc, plebesoit), 9 jlpldbisoite, [a. F. pl/biscite 
(14th c. in Littrd in sense i), ad. h. plebtscflutu.] 

1 . jRom. Hist. «= Plebiscitum i. 

X 833 Bcllenden^ Livy in. xxiil (S T. S ) IX. 41 We 
suffent i»e plebescitis to be vat in maner of lawis abone 
hefaderis x6oa Fulueckc Pande(.ies 31 By plebiscite or 
popular determmation to be quitted and freed. 2658 
Phillips, Plebiscite (lat ), a decree, statute, or law, madetw 
the common people 1875 Postis Gams i § 3 A statute is 
a command and ordinance of the people a plebiscite is 
a command and oi dinance of the commonalty. M ujr- 

HEAD Gaiu^ I § 3 A fiTA: IS a law enacted and established by 
the whole body of the people , a plebiscit, one enacted and 
established by its plebeian members, 
t b. transf. A popular decree or maxim. Obs 


1637 PocKLiNOTON Altatc Chr. 148 Principles so full of 
spawne .as this feracious and pregnant Plebiscite, that 
what IS bylaw, custom, prescription.. appointed and settled, 
shall not be allowed, or practised 
2 . In mpdern politics, A direct vote of tbe whole of 
the electors of a state to decide a question of public 
importance, e.g. a proposed change m the con- 
stitution, or the ratification or rejection of a measure 
approved by the legislature (see Repebendum); 
also by extension, a public expression, with or 
without binding force, of the wi^ies or opinion of 
a community. 

In French, applied by Voltaire, 1776, to such a vote as 
used in some of the Swiss cantons (Littni), in the First 
French Republic used in connexion with the coup ^eiat of 
18th Brumaire (9 Nov 1799) and other acts, including that 
by which the consulate ana imperial power were conferred 
on Napoleon I , in 1852 applied to the ratification of the 
coup dHai of Dec. 1851, and conferring of the imperial 
crown upon Napoleon 111. It was in connexion with the 
last of these that the word became familiar in English 
x86o Twm 7 Mar 9/6 Tbe decree summoning Tuscany 
to give on the iith and 12th inst. a plebisate, by universal 
suffrage, and by ballot, for the annexation, or for a separate 
kingdom 1863 Kinglake Crimea I. xiv 211 He [Louis 
Napoleon] knew how to strangle a nation in the night-time 
With a thing he called a ‘Plebiscite’. *870 Dat^ News 
23 Apr , It is expected that the proclamation of the Emperor 
respecting the plebiscite will be issued on Saturday 1884 
H. SrcNCER Man versus State 14 If people by a pUhsate 
elect a man despot over them, do they remain free because 
the despotism was of their own making? 

Hence Plebisoltlo a. (;«;tf), of, pertaining to, 
or established by a plebiscite 
x^^z Contemp J?cp. Aug 133 It [monaichy] bad recently 
been humbled on the field by a plebiscitic adventurer. 

II Plebiscitum (pUhisapi^m). FI. -a. [L. 
plebiscitum (also plehis scUum, plebi sctimi, ht. an 
ordinance of the plebs), f. plebis^ genitive of plebs 
the commons + sctttim ordinance, deciee, sb. use of 
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A making or rendering plebeian j vulgarization. 

1809-Z0 Coleridge Friend (i8x8) HI 132 Vou begin with 
the attempt to popularize learning and philosophy, butyou 
will end m the plebification of knowledge xSgo — Ch. * 
State vu 71 1885 H. N, Oxenham Short Stud xv 127 

What IS practically meant by the plebification of opinion . 
is, when put in its extremest form, the tyranny of unintelli- 
gent or half intelligent mobs 
So !Pl6''biftoat© V, taie. * next. 

Nation. (N V) 6 Apr 238/1 Religion, to adapt 
Coleridges apothegm, was to be not only popularized but 
plebificated. 

Plebify (plPbifai), v rare [f L. pleb-em 
(Plebs) + -rr,] trans. To make or render ple- 
beian , to vulgarize. 

sUgom^nt. Diet 1894 Maccunn Ethics CtiiseHskip 

tPle'biIe,<f. Obs raie^K \i.‘L.\s^tHimi-ts 
(cf. cwtlts)f f. plsb^em (Plbbs) : see -ile ,1 « 
Plebeian. 


1. In ancient Roman History, A law enacted by 
the Plebs assembled in the comtUa tributa. 

axS77 Sir T Smith Comnm Eng 1. vii, (1384) 6 The 
Emperouis claime this tyrannicall power by pretence of 
that Rogation or plebiscitum^ which Cams Cmsar or 
Octauius obtained 1704 Hearne Duct Hist. (1714) [ 
372 Within this period the Plebeians procured \^\.e Plebisctta 
to pass into Laws and to bind the Patruians, uhich was 
confimed by Q Hortentius the Dictator and from him 
c^led Lex Hortentia 1774 Bp Hallifax Rom Law 7. 
A, ss Plebiscite 2 

x^4 Spectator 4^^ Physical force is not all on the side of 
the tyrants, nor does a plebiscitum invaiiably sanction only 
a crime X869 P^l Mall G. 4 Aug 2 If liuis Napoleoh 
means to give the Liberal empire a fair trial, he will ‘go 
to the country , not by the outworn and exploded device of 

b. M. An expression of popular opinion. 

2859 Kingsley Misc,^ Raleigh I. 105 A terrible plebisci- 

bei4“of;MwX“'* 


e ancient Rome, The commonalty, originally com- 
® prising all citizens that did not belong to one of the 
, patrician gentes^ to which privileged order were 
afterwards added the e^ziites or knights 
1835 Lytton Rienzi i 11, All the insolent and unruly 
turbulence which characterised the Plebs of the Ancient 
» Forum 1843 Gravts Rom Lean in hncycl Metrop 11 , 
5 756/1 There were several co opeiating causes which . 

rendered the plebs anxious to obtain a body of revised and 
1 wntten laws. x88a Aiheneeum 2X Oct 524/3 Ibe two 
ofiices which by tbe close of the Republic had thiown all 
others into the backgiound, those of the tiibunes of the 
I plebs in Rome and of the proconsuls m the piovinces 

b. In transferred use, The common people , tbe 
populace, the mob. 

1647 G Daniel PoemsVlV.^ (Giosait) II 131 ’Tisan Easier 
Thing To make Tiees Leape, and Stones selfe-bui ihens 
bring .Ihen stop the giddie clamouring of Plebs [rime 
Tho^jes], 1866 J. Martincau Ess I 132 We take our 
place with the plebs who believe [etc ] 1890 CimmnaU 

Chr Advocate 5 Feb. J0/2 Whether the plebs hoot or not 

Pleck (pick) FloNi dial. Forms o. 4plek, 
5 pleke, 5-8 plecke, (8 plack), 7- pleck. 4 
pleoche. \pAF,pUcche^plcihe/plek^ repr. an OE, 
*plecce, cognate with MDu. and early mod, Du,/ 4 ?r/('e 
piece of ground, plot, spot, speck, slam, blemish, 
Du, pick spot, LG, pUk piece of ground, place. 
(Thought by some to be related to MLG plack^ 
\Sj, piak^ plakke iiatch, spot, rag, Du plak slice, 
flat piece.) Not connected wilh Old Noilhurabnan 
plstce^plsetsey ad. L. plcdea (see Place sb ),] 

1 , A small piece or spot of gi ound ; a plot or 
plat; a small enclosure. 

13 , E. E, Alltl, P B 1379 Prudly on a plat playn, plefc 
alker-fayrest c 14x0 Master of Came (MS Digby 182) 
xxxiv. If he see |>at ]»e hare hath be at pasture in grene 
come, or m eny o)>er plecke. c 1440 Promp Paint, 403/1 
Plecke, or ploiie^ Porciuncula 1483 in Descr Cat A tic. 
Deeds (1B90) I, 358 A howse to kepe there wod dry yn w* 
a gariWn pleke, 1573 Nottingham Rec (1889) IV, 160 
Payd for a locke for the medow plecke ynte uA 1638 m 
Harwood Lichfield (1806) 484 An hedge betwixt Collin 's 
pleck and the orchaid 1793 Ttans* Soc Arts (ed. 2) IV. 17 
Planted at the same time on two distinct pfacks with Peas* 
and magazan Beans 1833 Chamb Jrnl 111 281 Culliva- 
tJon 15 daily claiming, acre by acre, rushy moor and new- 
dried pleck and plash. 

t 2 A (discoloured) spot or patch; a stain, a 
blemish. Ohs. 

c 1315 SiiORLHAM Poems IV 327 Ojieie souche plecclies 
Scheweh wat onde de)) 1333 CovjvRuale Lev. xiii, 4 Eny 
whyte plecke m the szkynne of liis flesh, 

3 . * A square bed of diied grass' {E.F D.). 

16W R. HoiM.iL Armoury 111. 72/2 [At Haymaking] 
Plecks 15 to make it, or turn it into squaie Beds 
4 ; A place; a town, village, or the like dial. 

1^4 Rav N. C, JVords 37 A Pleck, a Place ^1746 
J. Collier (T'lm Bobbin) View Lane Dial. Wks, (186a) 51 
HisGronny's alive an wooans e Giinfiltjat Pleck where his 
nown Mother coom fro exSfio Sta ton Rays frd th* Laome- 
nary 11. 33 He neer knocks ; he comes into th' pleck withe- 
awt axin leave 

t Flecked, a. Ohs [f. prcc. + -ed 2] Speckled, 
spotted. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) T 429 In h® welmcs ofter 
pan ones Is y-founde reed splekked [v r plekkedj stones, 
x^vj Trevtsds Higden 1 xxu 20 Shep that drynke of that 
one [nver] shall wexe blacke and sheep that drynke of y“ 
other wexe whyte, .And jf they drynke of bolhe they shall 
wexe plecked [1482 Caxton splekked] of dyuers colourc. 

Plecplepidons (plekole pubs), a. Not. [f. 
Gr. vXiitos wickerwork, rt\iie~tiv to plait, twist + 
Aems, XciriS- scale + -0U8.] Of Composite plants . 
Having the bracts of the involucre coherent. 

1838 Maynb Expos Lex , Plecolepidtts, .applied by H. 
Cassini to^the penclmitim of the Synanikerese when the 
scales are intergrafted or grown together at the base, nle- 
colepidous 1890 m Cent, Diet 

Plecopterous (plfk^'pteras), a. [f, as prcc. 

+ Gr. -TTTepos winged + -ou.s ] 

1 , Eivlom Of or yei taming to the Plecoplerat a 
group of pseudo-iieuiopteioiis insects, comprising 
the single family Peihdo^, having the reticulated 
wings folded in repose. So Pleco*pter, Pleco - 
pteran, an insect of the group Pheoptera. 

1890 in Cent, Dnf 

2 Ichtkyol. Of or pertaining to the PlciOpleta of 
Dumdril, a family of Cartilaginous fishes, * having 
the Catopi united under the pectoral fins’. 

1838 in hlKHnc. Expos Lex 

Plecotiae (iile-iatsm), a Zool [f. rood.L. 
plecbt-us (f as piec. + Gr. o 5 y, d>r- ear) + -ink ^ ] 

Of or pertaining to the genus Plecdlits of long- 
eared bats of the family Vespetitltottiilgt, having 
imperfect nasal appendages. 

x8ii Flower & Lvdpkkcr Mammals 660 Tlie various 
genera may be conveniently grouped into the PlcLOUnc, 
v^^rtilionme, Miniopterine, and Thyropterinc divisions. 

Plectellarian (plektelee-nan), a. Zool [fi 
mod.L. Plectelldna (f ^pieclella, dim. of pleela 
interwoven border + -ana, -aryI) + -an.] Of or 
pertaining to the Plectellarla^ a suborder of radio- 
larians without a shell, or having an incomplete 





PLBOTILE. 


PliEBaS. 


tPlextile, rt. Ods, rare, [ad L pkttilts 
plaited, f . pleithe to plail, wea\e . see -il, -ieb.] 
Plaited, woven 

a i 68 z Sir T. Browne Tracts ii Wks. 1852 III 204 The 
crowns and gai lands, of ihe Ancients were made up after 
all ways of ait, compactile, sutile, pleutile 

Plectognath(ple‘kl%nEe])),d! andj/; IchthyoL 
[f, mod.L. Pluiognathtf f, Gr irXe/fTcs plaited, 
twisted + 7Nddos jaw,] a. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the PUctognathiy a siiboider of lelcostean fishes, 
having the upper jaw attached to the cianium, and 
the skeleton iinpeifeclly ossified, b. A fish of 
this suborder. JSo Plectognathian (-gnJi ]?ian) a, 
and sb y Plectoapaathlo (-gneejnk), Pleotog-na- 
thoiiis ("P'gnalios) adjs, = a. 

Kuuw Jlab ^ Antuu II x\i, 391 Fleclogna. 
tluaii Fishes Giibcovers concealed under a thick skin 
Rihs nidimtntal. Ventral fins wanting. 184* E Scuoamoui 
Ptomcnclaturey lHcctoi>mth\Cy fishes with fixed jaws, as 
the fiun-fish, &c 18^8 Mayni Ztu ^Pheiosnaihus^ 

knitted or coiinctteil cheeks,, fiom apeculiai airangcmcnt 
of the jaw and palatine arch . plcctogiiathous 

Pleotospondyl (plokl< 7 ,spp*ndil), a, and sh 
IthihyoL [t mod L PUciospondyliy f, Gr 7 rX€«ros 
(sec prcc.) + <rir6vBvK’’0s vertebra.] a. ad;. Belong- 
ing to or having the characters of the Plccto^ 
spondyltf tcleostcan fishes having some of the 
vertebrae co-ossified. b. sb, A fish of this order. 
So Pleotospo'ndylons a. 


Pleotre (pie ktoi). rare, [a.r. pledte (14th c. 
in Godef.), ad. Ij.ficcirufft,} «■ I'emctrum, 

1603 Hoiunj) PlntauKs Mor, 1348 For an instrument 
and plucirc (as it wcic) to set it aworke, we allow a spirit 
or winde ^ 1840 Browninc. ^oideth 11, 7,(0 He’d strike that 
lyio adioitly— speech, Would but a twenty cubit plcctre 
I each. 

Flectropterine (plektr^?’ptoroin), a, [f, 
mo(l.L, Plcclroptcr-us (f. Gr.7rA§Rrr/)o-i' cock’s spin 
+ TTTC/ioV wing) + -IWK 1.] Of or pertaining to the 
genus Plectropicrus ^ the spur-wmged goo«e of 
Africa, having a sharp bony spur on the radial 
carpal bone. x8^ m Cent, Diet, 

II Fleotrum (plcktr^^m), PI. -a, [L , a Gr, 
Tr\ 7 jKrpoy anything to strike with, esp. an instru- 
ment for striking the lyre; also, a spear-point, 
cock’s spur, etc . ; f. ir^aanv to strike ] 

1 . A small iiifatniment of ivoiy, liorn, cjuill, or 
metal, with which the strings of the cilhara or lyre 
were plucked; now used for playing wire-stiung 
iiisLiuments, as the rilher or mantlohn, 

1626 Bacon ,Svt 7 ift^ioz The Sound is not created between 
the How or plectrum, and the String: But between the 
Stiing and the Airc, 1763 J. Brown roehy ^ Mits. v, O9 
twky On the first rude I'ormation of Instruments, the IMcc- 
truni would give the more clear niul cfiectnal Stroke. x6o6 
Mooki (nwits o/IIaimonyWy A htiiud chord is every wa\e 
llhiL Hows, An <iiry plcclruni every uicc^e tliat blows 1 1875 
JowM r Plato (ed. 2) I. 52 To lake up the lyre and tune the 
notes, and play with tlie fingers, oi ^trlke with the plectrum. 

2 , Anai,^ Ornltky and Mul . ; see quols. 

i8a6 Kirhy&Sp HutomoLW xlv 1,339 a mar- 
ginal bristle stronger than the rest, uhservablc about the 
middle of the costa and standing out from it. Ey. Many 
Ji/nsciiliv, x84a Dunclison Jl/erl, Dejc,y Pleeirumt the 
styloid ptoccss of the temporal bone. Also, the uvula and 
the tongue x^<Syd Soc Lex y Plectrum. ^>’Mir//.,asipur 
on the Wing or wot, 

Pled, plede> pledde * see PiiPAu sh, and v. 
Fledge (pledj), sb, Foims: 4-6 plege, 
plegge, 6 pledg, 5- pledge(6 Sc, pl&dge, plage, 
plaige, pleage, 7 pleg). fLale ME. a. 0]t\ plege 
(Roland, c xo8o, and Anglo-E.), ^IcigCj platgCy 
ploi^giy etc., Taod.F. plage hostage, security, bail, 
jiledgc early Frankish E. plmum^ pltbium^ 
plebiumy di6oo in Pact, Chmeb <Ss Cklot 10 
( I lessels, Salic law 41 7), med. h.plmnm {lai 200, 
Barcelona) in Ilu Cange ; app. deny. &b (on type 
of gaudittmi odiums ioUoqtnum) from med.L, p/e- 
vhCyPkblte (<r8oo in Lex Pomana Pselica Curl* 
emU IX. i [4], pUvl) e (io8o Aquitaine, Du Cange), 
Br. plevir (pres, ind, plm\ OF. plevir (Roland), 
plewiry eai ly mod.F. plevir ^ pieumr^ F. dial, pluvir 
(Godef,), to wairant, assure, undertake for, engage 
(Cotgr ) : cf, rr.JBViN, Rkpleviit. See Note below ] 
1 , La%v and geti, A peison who becomes surety 
for another ; a bail, a surety ; a member of a frank- 
pledge or fiithboih (mod.L plegiies'), Obs exc.///j/. 

[1234 Itracton's Pole Bk (1887} II^ 176 Amerciauerunt 
eum et lordanum do Treuorgan plegium suum. .ad unam 
marcam* 2202 Bruton i ii § 10 Celui volums nous qe 
suit pi is, . , «t lesscA par plege jekes a no&tre venue en le pays 
.et qc le Coroaner face enbrever lour nouns et les nouns 
des pleges, 13X4-XS Polls ofParlt I, 203/2 De cco qc les 
chief pleggcs a Ic Letes, & al Toutn de Visconte, presentent 
fausement gents estre copablca ] e 2386 Ciiai cfr Meld 
f 860 Thanne Me1ibee..receyued hire obligacions and hir 
boondes by hire othes vp-on hire plegges and borwes 1467 
in Bng Gilds (1870)382 Also yf eny mans wyf becom dettor 
or plegge. 2302 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1, iv 43 
And in as moche the godfader and godmoder ben pledges 
and maketh good for hym, a Hall C/trwy J/en, IV 
22 b. Thou knowest wet inough that I am thy pledge^rowe 
and maynepemer, body for body, 23^2 Reg. Privy Coutml 
Seal, L 222 To entir to plege andsouerfce foi his «ud fadder. 


2381 Lambarde Eireu i iti (1602) 24 Borowhead, Bors- 
holder, and Tythingman signifie, The chiefe man of the 
flee pledges within that Boiowe, or Ty thing 2596 Sjiaks. 
Jam Skr 1 11 45 Petruchio patience, I am GrulTiio’s 
pledge 1647 N Bacon Disc Govt Eng i xxvi (1739) 43 
Each one being pledge for others good abeaimg 1874 
Stubbs Const, IJtsi, {1875) I v 87 Each association {^frtlJt^ 
mrh) has a headman, a ‘ capital pledge \ horliS'Calaor or 
ji lih bofge-heady to manage the business of the ten. Thus 
constituted, they are standing sut eties for one another 2893 
Bollock & Maitland lltsi, Eng, Law I 11. 111 § 4 558 
The chief pledge seems to have exercised a cei tain authority 
over his suboidinate pledges, 
t b, A hostage. Obs « 

2387 Tri visa Ihgden (Rolls) III izg Seleucus .somtyme 
plegge and prisonei at Rome. 2333 Covlrd vld i Macc ik. 
53 lie loke also the chefesl mens soiincs in the countre for 
pledges, and put iliem in the castcl at lerusalem to he 
kuptc 2307 jAiwrs VI in 3ftl Pep JJist M 6 S Conun, 
422/2 Bui dynit with the keiping of the plegcs and biokeii 
men retcinit for gude ordour on the bourdoiuis. 2633 
T Staivoud Pac I Jib 1 vii, And also take himselfe 
Pnsonei, and the fower English Pledges. 

2 . Anything handed over to or put in the posses- 
sion of another, as security for the performance of a 
contract or the payment of a debt, or as a guarantee 
of good faith, etc., and liable to forfeiture in case 
of failure (mccl.L, plegtum), 

[2164 Constii, Clateudon v in Stubbs .yt/, C/iarlersiiBgs) 
138 Kxcommutucaii^ . . debent dare . tantum vadium el 
pTegium standi judicio ecclesiac, ut abiolvantui ] c 2489 
Gk-xioh Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxii, 472 Yf ho wolde not graunte 
me peas wytli hym, I piomyseyoulicslioldelevehtsncdefor 
a pledge sSx^-ifAcl 3 J/cn, Vllly c i He shall, .bung m 
sufiicicnt gage and plegge to the veiey value of the conlentes 
of the sam e wntty ng obligatone 2535 Covlko ali yob xxii 6 
Thou hast taken the pledge from thy brethien for naught, 
and robbed the naked of their clothmge 2^3 Shaics 
3 l/en. VI, 111. ill. 340 What Pledge bauc we of thy firine 
Loyalty? 2667 Milton /* Zr vm. 323 The Tree .which 
1 have set The Pledge of thy Obedience and tliy Faith, Amid 
the Garden by the Tree of Life, 2696 Phillips, Pledges, 
in Common Law ate sureties either Real or Personal which 
the Planitiir iinds to prosecute his Sutc, x8x8 Cruisb 
Digest (ed 2) V. 577 'J‘he lord did not become entitled to 
a fine on these sun enders, because they were onlv intended 
as a pledge for securing the repayment of the money 
advanced. 2838 Thirlwall Cteece IV xxviu 9 They there- 
foic sent seven g.Tllcys .as a pledge of their loyalty, 
b. Spec, A thing put m pawn. 

1800 Act 39 40 Geo, in, c. 99 § 2 Any Lime during 

which the said pledge shall remain in pawn. 2830 Tenny- 
son A 220, 1 do not doubt *]'o find, at some 

place .aims (Jn loan, or else for pledge 2863 Gro. Erior 
Romola iv, Hold the ling as pledge for a small sum far 
beneath its value 2878 Si usns Const, Jlist HI. xvju. 106 
The crown, whicli had been kept by bishop Beaufort as a 
pledge, was placed in the custody of the treasurer, 

0 A gage of battle , 1= Gagis sbl- 2, 

2390 Spi nser F Q I. iv. 43 He . , threw his gauntlet, as 
a sacred pledge, His cause in combat the next day to try. 
28x4 Scot r Ld, i^/sles in vi, Uhe honour'd pledge you gave 
In every baUlc-tield shall wave Upon ray helmet-ciesl 
d. Jig Applied to a chiltl, as a token or evidence 
of niiitiial love and duty between parents, or as 
a hostage given to fortune. 

2390 Spenskr (?. i. X 4 But fairc Charissa to a lovely 
fere Was linckcd, and by him had many pledges dcie 2613 
PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 92 Yeereiy sacrifice of the 
deercst pledges of Nature to Saturne 2632 Davinant 
Gomhherti ix, No male Pledge, to give a lasting name. 
Sprung from his bed, ijz6 SwtiT Gulliver it \ui, I could 
never forget those domestic pledges I had left behind me. 
283(5 Kane Arcf, Expl 11 vi 71 Exulting over the fiyst 
pledge of their union, a fine httle girl, 
d. Bomelhing given or taken as a sign or token 
of favour or the like, or as an earnest of something 
to come, 

2526 Ptlgr, Per/, (W de W 1331) 13b, Innumerable., 
benefytes and couholacyons he hnihe gyuen vs, as very 
pledges and sure tokens of loue, 2^8-9 (Mar ) Bk, Com 
Prayer, Communion, He hath lefte in those hoi yMibUues, 
as a pledge of his loue his owne blessed body, and precious 
blouu <2x853 Binning Seim (1845)340 Cnribt’s rising is 
the pledge and pawn of the second resurrection 279a 
Burick Corr (1844) HI. 447 The exertion of one virtue is 
always a pledge lor the exertion of another, a xSm Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 438 A precious pledge that, wander wheie 
he will, One heart will tniiik and dream about him still 

4 . An assurance of allegiance or goodwill attested 
by drinking in response to another , the drinking ol 
a health to a person, party, etc. j a toast. 

263$ Hevwood Plnloeothonisia 12 (Alexander) dianke 
healths to every man round, and pledged them seveially 
againc , . , Calistcncs [when] the King offeied him a deepe 
qualling-bowle, which he modestly rerubed,.,said aloud 
1 desire not, Oh Alexander, to receive a pledge fiom thee, 
by taking which, I shall be presently inforccd to inquire 
for a PhysUion, 2725 Lady M W. Montagu Town Eel, 
St, yames" Cojfee-uo , A certain duke one night my health 
begun f With chearful pledges round the room it run. x8x6 
Scott Old Mori, 1, Old Mortality was pi evaded upon to 
loin his host in a single glass of liquor, on condition that 
he bhould be permitted to name the pledge. 

5 . A solemn engagement to do or refrain from 
doing something; a promise, vow 

28x4 Gary Dante, Paradise v 67 Yet not bent, as T^hthah 
once to redeemhis pledge By doing woi se. 2828 D’Israei i 
Chas /, I VI 170 (I’hejoath of allegiance was a pledge 
IW civil, and not for religious purposes 2844 H H Wilson 
Bnt, India IL 376 The greater number adhered to their 
pledge. 2855 Brewster Mewten II. xv, Be He obtained 
them .under the pledge of secrecy. 2883 ManeJi Exam, 

30 Oct. sA^The measure was introduced., in defiance of 
the most solemn pledges of the British Government. 


b. The {temperance, total abstinence) pledge • 
a solemn engagement to abslain from intoxicating 
drink. Phiases to take, sign, keep the pledge. 

1846 W. E Forster 111 Reid Li/e (18S8J I vi 183 As to 
the temperance pledge, I find many men (in Ireland] still 
keeping it, but a large proportion have broke x86o 
Warter Sea hoard IL 436 More than one case has come to 
my knowledge in which the pledge has been of set vice. 
i8d4 Soc iict Rev. 259 W/ieii a man is a drunfcaid, and can 
still respect and keep an oath, by all means let him take the 
pledge 

6 . The condition of being given or held as a 
pledge , the state of being pledged ' m the phrases 
to he, lay, put xn pledge, to give, have, lay, put to 
pledge, to take out of pledge, etc. 

isSaWvcLiF I Maci i ii The sone of Antioch! kyng, 
that was at Rome in seegyng [gloss or plegge , 2388 in 
ostage) c 2430 i^yr Genet (Roxb ) 3138 My life to plegge 
shnl he haue. 13x6 Life St Bridget In Myrr ourLadyo 
p hit, Take my two sones and lay them in plegge to youi 
ciedytours. <2x529 Skelton El Rwnmyng 293 Some 
layde to pledge Theyr hatchet and theyr wedge. 1587 
Gude 9 f Codlte B, (S T. S ) 23 And gaif thy self to plaigt 
2665 Manley Groiius' Low C, JVanes 4B3 He to meet 
and stop out want, had put to pledge, and pawned most of 
Ins own HoushoULbtufi 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 11 
86 If he doth not pay. then the land winch is put in pledge, 
upon condition for the payment of the money, ib taken 
from him. for ever, 286a Mrs H Wood Mrs, Itallib. T i 
XXII, Pressed for a sum of money he had put his Sunday 
coat m pledge 2901 Daily Citron, May 7/7 Mr, Card- 
well’s scheme .abolished purchase in the Army, took the 
Army out of pledge, ns the reform was wittily debcribcd 

7 . ailnb, and Comb,, as pkdge-cajd (sense 5 h), 
•cup (sense 4), form, -^ewel, •office, •nug, -room , 
objective and instruineiital, as pledge-breaker (so 
pledgc-breakingyhX sb and ppl. 

•taker \ pledge-making, -viongmitg, ^signing vbl. 
sbs. j pledge-bound, -free adjs. j f plodge-chambor, 
-house, a chamber or house for the confinement 
of sureties or debtors (iV obsl). 

2900 Weshn Gas 20 Oct 4/3 An absolute united ^pledge 
bound party returns to lepresent Ireland at Westminster. 
x8By Pall Mall G 23 Mays/a Suggestive of the ^pledge 
caiaa issued by Bands of Hope. 2578 Reg, JMvy Lonncil 
Scot, Sen i 111 24 Put 111 ward within the ’’^pledge chalmcr 
of the burgh of Drunifieis. 2629 Ibid Ser 11. III. 12 They 
derned Ihamescirfes m commodious pai ts ewest to the pledge 
chamber 2851 D Wilson /'»<?/<, (1863) 11 iv ix 489 

The ^pledge cup and wassail bowl tw Wodhow I/tsf, 
Siiffi C/i, Scot I, If# xiii §6 Mr Webster and bis two 
Friends, removed to the Tledge house, wheie Hcbtois used 
to be put. 2850 Gossc Rivet s 0/ Bible^iByB) 48 The “pledge- 
jewels of Jesub' love. 1532 Hui olt, '“Pledge keper, depost- 
iaitus, 2892 Daily News 21 Sept. 7/2 Ihe defendant .. 
told her that he lind had a fiie in the “pledge room, and )ier 
cloak was biu nt, 2552 Hulolt, “Pledge taker, pt^ei ator. 

[Note Many attempts have been made to find a Latin 
derivation of the med L, and OF. words : see Diex (% v. 
Plevir), Littrd (s v.Pleige\ Ktntiiig; all (including Dice's 
own suggestion, /frd/ww for *prabiiim from prxbitcjidem), 
unsatisfactory, The prevalent opinion now is that plevlre, 
was of Geijnonic deuvation, and represented some 
foim of WGer. plehan (OE. pleon), piegan, or^ Goth 
*plaih 7 uan, m sense ‘ to incut risk or responsibility for, 
become responsible for ' (see Plight sb.^), which suits tlie 
sense of the med L and Romanic words exactly, though not 
free from difficulty phonologically . see Mnckel Pranz. 
Siudien VI. 1.78 Med L plegium, plegius, plegiare, It 
pieggio, were from French ] 

Fledge (pledg), v. Forms: see Pledge sh, 
[Late ME. plege, plegge, f. Pledge sh., or a. OF. 
plcgie), mnSilS , plesger to gaaiautee, bail, f. pletge, 
pledge; so med, L,plegmpe (Fraace, 1191 mDu 
Cange),] 

ti- tram. To become surety for, make oneself re- 
sponsible for (a person, thing, or statement) Obs 
cxiSoJtferlm 33 Ve haue plegg^ me vpon youte lyves 
that I shall haue no drtde of deth. 2474 Caxton C/iesse 37 
Hib felawe pledgyd hym and was seurte for hym 
f b tnir To become surety Obs rat e 

Reg* Privy CoiiucU Scot II. 422 To caus all his 
fremdis or servandis within Annanderdaill not ellis plegit 
for, to enlir under plegis. 

t c. tmns. To pledge out ; to redeem (a thing) 
from pawn or pledge ; to ransom or bail (a person) 
oat of prison, etc Obs 

2464 Mann, 4 llouseh Exp (Roxb ) 266 Delyveryd to 
Mechegod to plege owt Ihokys fialatt, xij d 250^ in Test, 
Vetnsia JI 454 Such pledges as she hath of mine, I woU 
they be pledged out by William, and he to have them. 
1523 Ld. Berners Piotss I xl, 56 So (they] brought hym 
to the lorde Beaiunonde who mcontynent dyde pledge hym 
out fro his maisters handes 2530 Falsgr. 660/t, I pledge, 
or borowe one out of prison or captyvytc, or redeme a thyng 
out of pledge, ye pledge. To my great coste and charge 
1 have pigged hym out of prison, 

2 . To deliver, deposit, or assign os security for the 
repayment of a loan or the performance of some 
action ; to pawn. 

2525 Barclay Egloges I (1570) Avb, His sworde and 
buckler is pledged at the here. 2386 T B La Prtmavd 
Fr, Acad, 1 (X594) 2^22 My estates and dignities ore as 
It were in sequestration, and my life as it were laid in 
pawne and pl^iged vnto me. x686 Lend Gas No 3103/4 
If already sold or pawn'd, the money [shall be] return’d 
for what they are pledg'd for. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 

II. 86 In the reign of Henry II. two modes of pledging 
lands weie in use, which are fully described by GlanviHe 
2833 Ht. Martinpau Maneh Strike x. 112 The, son pacing 
slowly to the pawnbroker's to pledge his aged mother's last 
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l)lanket 1877 Grefn JfJisi* Ene. People I 11 ti 139 Nor- 
mandy had been pledged to him by his brother Robert. 

t>. Jig. asm io pledge the future, also, to plight 
or stake (one*s lite, honour, troth, woid, etc.) 

1775 Sheridan Rivals n 1, My vows are pledged to her. 
1797 Mrs. Raocuf>e 11, I now pledge jou that 
honourable word that Ellena is innocenL 1841 J \MbS 
Brigand'xx*f, To this 1 pledge my honour 1871 R £i us 
Catullus Ixiv i8a A loyal lover, a handpledg’d surely, shall 
ease me, 1890 Spectator 4 Oct. 434A To pledge the future 
to the hilt is a temporary and evanescent joy. 

3 . To put (a person, or oneself) under a pledge ; 
to bind by or as by a pledge. 

157Z Satir Poetns Reforiu, xvviiu 97 Be justice mris I 
pledgit all the pepill, Than spairit nane thocht thay wer 
Innocent 1771 Junius Lett Ixv. (1S20) 328, I pledge 
myself before God and my country . . to make good my charge 
against you. 1801 Eliz. Hclme Si Marg Caoell 175 , 1 
here pledge myself, by all ray hopes of happiness hereafter 

1827 Lvtton Falkland 1. 12 All eager for ray commands, and 
all pledged to their execution. 1850 Hr, Martineau Hist 
Peace II v. vl 29s The two millions whom he had in a 
few months pledged to temperance x883^1/iu«:^ Exam 
I Dec s/* A resolution, pledging the House to deal with 
the subject at the first fitting opportunity 

4 , a To guarantee or assure the performance of. 
"b To solemnly promise, or tmdertake to give. 

*593 Shaks, 3 Hen, VI, iii iii. 250 Yes, I accept her, For 
she well deserues it, And heere to pledge my Vow, I giue 
my hand. 1889 Freeman Harm Conq HI. xili 288 
Their own personal service they pledged at once. 

6. To give assurance or promise of fnendslup or 
fidelity to (any one) by or in the act of drinking. 
Also absoL, or with the drink as obj, + a. To 
drink in response to another; to dnnk to a health 
or toast which has been proposed. Obs, b. To 
drink to the health of, drink a toast to; to toast 
1346 J, Heywood Prov 11 iv (1874) 104 , 1 drinke, (quoth 
she} Quoth he, 1 will not pledge. 1568 Grafton II. 
1 16 He dranke a great draught, the king pledging him. 1590 
Spenser F. Q i. lu 31 1592 Nashe P Pemtesse 22 b, You 

do me the dl'>grace if you do not pledge me as much as 
I dranke to you, x6oa Rowlands Tie Merne when Gossips 
meeic vj This to you both, Cousse Grace, and mistresse 
Besse J A full C^rowse, He haue pledge no lesse x6x6 

B Jonsom Forest ix. To Celia i, Drink to rae, only with 
thine eyes, And 1 will pledge with mine, a 1827 Hayward 
in Spurgeon Treas, /?<*». Ps, Ixix 10 God handleth thee 
no otherwise . than he handled his only Son, who bath 
pledged thee in this bitter potion 1706 Potter Anfiq 
Greece II. iv xx ^g6 Alexander.. is reported to have 
drank a Cup containing two Congii, to Proteas, who 
commending the king's Ability, pkdg'd him, then call'd 
for another Cup of the same Dimensions, and drank it 
off to him. The king, as the Laws of good Fellowship 
requir'd, pledg’d Proteas in the same Cup. 1727 Swift 
PotsonififfB,Curll'^\cs 1755 III i 149 Mr Pope., very 
civilly drank a glass of sack to Mr Cut 11 , which he as 
civilly pledged. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, 11 1, Will 
you be so good as to pledge me, sir? x8oa Mar Edge* 
WORTH Moral T (x8i6) I xix. 171 Pledge him in a bumper 
of port, xSgs Kingsley Heroes it v. (1868) 169 In his hand 
a sculpturedgoblet, as he pledged the merchant Ung<L 1870 
Bryant llietd I. iv, 104 From cups of gold They pledged 
each other. 

Hence Fledg’ed (pled^d) ppL a,, given or pit in 
pledge; pawned, plighted; bound by a pledge; 

Pie dffliig sb 

1538 Elyot, PtgneraiiOi a pledgynge or gagynge 1552 
Huloet, Pledged, pigneraius 1579 Reg Prrny Council 
Scot. Ill 164 His piege, . . contenit in the buke of plegeing 

1828 pRYNNE Ktiill^ Healthes Sicknesse Oi, a Compendiovs 
and bnefe Discourse t prouing the Dunking, and Fledging 
of Healthes, to be Sinfull 1880 Mill Repr. Govt (1865} 
64/x A strong inducement , not to confine themselves to 
pledged party men, 1887 Daily Hews sx July 6/1 The 
calling-m of loans on pledged property 28^3 F Adams 
Hno Egypt 1S6 We believe , absolutely in the pledged 
word, the pledged honour of England. 

Pledgeable (pie d^ab’l), a [f Pledge v, + 
-ABLE.] That can be plcd^d or pawned 
2865 Brit. Workman 52 , 1 pledged my coat, I pledged my 
bed, 1 pledged m short every tung that was pledgablc 
XMX Dundee Advertiser 12 Apr. 4 The revenues pledge- 
able, like tnbute nee, the Manchu allowances, &c. 
Pledgee (pledgf) [f Pledge v, + -be.] One 
with whom a pledge is deposited ; a pawnee 
1786 Blackstone Comm 11 , xxv 396 In case ofgoods pledged 
or pawned upon condition, either to lepay money or other- 
wise ; both the pledgor and pledgee have a qualified, but 
neither of them an absolute, property therein x8oo Acc 
ffks mAsiat Ann Reg 59/2 The whole amoaiit due to the 
pledgee must be pud before the pledge can be demanded 
x86o SnutRs Diet Gr <5* Rom. Anitq 917/1 The pledger 
could albo sell the thing pledged, but such sale did not 
affect the right of the pledgee 1875 (see PLCDCrR zj 

Ple*dgeless, a. [f. Pledge sb + -less ] With- 
out a pledge. 

1848 Worcester, Pledgeless, having no pledges. Qu, Rev, 
Pledger (plc’d^aj). Also (in legal use, opposed 
to pledgee) -eor, -or (pledge j). [ 7 . Pledge v. + 
“BB -OB. Cf. OF. plegeour ( 13th c. in Godefroy),] 
1 , One who deposits something as a pledge; 
a pawner. 

1768 [see Pledgee]. x87sPosTrc Gains 11 § 64 This. .may 
be said to rest on the assent of the pledgor which em- 
powered the pledgee to sell in default of payment 1883 Q. 
Rev, Jan. 120 Bulky articles may now be deposited if the 
pickers will pay for their storage. 1906 Dally Chron 
19 Feb 4^ There ate^ , people m the poorer distiicts of 
London who make a living by pawning articles for other 
persons. Sometimes these 'professional pledgers' aie 
women. 


I 2 One who drinks in response to, or to the health 
of, another. Also^ Cf. Pledge » 5. 

I 1576 Gascoigne Del Diet /or Dmnkaids (1789) 20 If 
' the Pledger bee inwardlie sicke or have some infyrmitie, 

' whereby too much drtnke ,doo empayre his health 1617 
Rich Jrtsk Hvbbvb 24 The cup being newly replenished 
he that is the pledger must now begin his part, and thus it 
! goes round throughout the whole company 1863 Dryoln 
Wild Gallant iii i, This fellow is onely the SoUici^tor of a 
quarrel . . and wJl leave the fighting pait to the Cuiteous 
pledger 

3 One who pledges himself or takes a pledge, 
1837 Ht Martineau See Amer. Ill 204 The bond of 
Temperance societies is a pledge or vow respecting the 
personal conduct of the pledger 

t Pledgery. Obs laie-^. \p. plegene 
(I2th c m Goclef); thence med 'L.phgena'] 

1708 Phillips, Pledgery or Pleggery^ Suretiship, an Under- 
taking, or Answering foi 1775 in Ash 
Pledget (pledget) Forms* 6 plagette, 
pleggat, 7 plageat, (plegant, -ent,^ pleagant, 
-eant), 7-8 plaget, pleget, 7-9 pledgit, 7- pled- 
get, [Known from 16th c . origin and early 
history obscure. 

The divergent spellings in ifi-iyth c, leave uncertain 
the original form, and even the sound of the y, and the 
nature of the ending (in which ~etie, -et suggest a Romanic 
diimnutive) On the supposition that the g was hard, the 
derivation has been sought in piugt and in MDu plagge^ 

« :e patch of cloth, rag, wrapper, covering, Du plagge 
m cake, MLC. and LG ptagge tangled or matted 
mass, turf, patch, rag Others have thought of a diminutive 
from L, and Romanic piaga wound, Y.plaiCi or a deiiv 
from Pleach v , cf Prov plecha 'no piago to bandage a 
u ound. But all these suggestions piesent difficulties ] 

A small compress or flattened mass of Imt or 
other soft absorbent material (often steeped in some 
medicament), for applying over a wound, sore, etc ; 
see also quot 1892. 

c 1540 Pract Cyi urgyons A j, Stupes, or plageltes made of 
lynte, Gotten or other Ijkc stuped or dypped in hote Oyles 
1575 Turberv PalLonrie 258 Spread of this vpon a pleggat 
of linnen cloth 18x2 Woouvll Surg Wks (1653) 92 
With plegents of Im t drie fil up the 01 ifice X813 M arhh a m 
Eng Housew it. 1. (1668) 35 Take Ufigitentum Attrum, 
and lay it upon a pleagant of lint x8i8 Surfl & Markji 
Country Bamic 48 Apply it vnto the teates vpon plageats 
as hot as may be endured. Z843J Steer tr Exp Chyrnrg 
VI 20 It may be spread on little pleggets and applyed 
1737 'Qsackbxi Farrufy Impr (1757) II 240 Spiead upon 
Pieces of Lint, or what we call Pledgets of Lint 1741 
Compl Fam Piece i 1. 88 To be apply’d with Piagets and 
other Helps i8xa J J Henry Cainp agsi Quebec 75 He 
drew a pledget of linnen quite thiough the wound 1892 
Phoiogi Ann II 49 Be suie to go over the face of the 
plate with a wet pledget of cotton wool 
Flee, Pleen, obs ff. Play, Plea, Ply, Plain v, 
Fleeser, pleezer, obs. and dial ff, Pleasube. 
Fleet, -e, obs ff Plea, Plead v. 

Fleg, piege, plegg(e, obs ff. Pledge. 
Plegant, -ent, -et, obs. ff Pledget. 
fPle gnic, a {sb ) Obs rare [app. arbitrarily 
f. Gr. blow, stroke + -ic ] Acting by a blow 
or stroke, as a hammer ; also as sb . : sec quots. 

16x2 Sturtevant Meiallica 37 Plegmcks performe iheir 
oppeiation and effect, by their de\Lerous and artificial! 
ioynt-moouing. . There 11 a great Ase of the Plegnick instru- 
ments for the making of Eumechanick and reformed Milnes 
and Bellowses. 1664 J Wilson Projuiorswi 36 Fiom the 
Pestle and Mortar [came] all sort of Mills, whether Hori- 
xontal, or Plegnick; Horse, Hand, Wind, Water, or otheiwise 

Flegometer (pl/'gp mftsi). rare. [f. Gr. 
uktijri stroke + ^(o)jieter.] a. An instnunent for 
measuring and recording the force of blows b. 
= 1*LEX1METER 

1839 Uhe Did Arts 535 The balls were fired against 
Austen’s recoiling target, a veiy delicate plegometer. 1857 
Dunglison Diet Medy Phgometeri pleximeter. 
Fleijpleie, obs. forms of Play, Plea. 

Pleiad (ploiad). Pi, Pleiads; more com- 
monly in Lat. and Gr foim Pleiades (plai adfe), 
also 4 PUades, 3 Plyades [a. L. Plitas, PlSjas, 
Pitas, pi. Pleiades etc , a Gr. Uketds, pi. -dSes, 
Ion. n\^ids : see -ad ; so F. Pletade, pi. Plhades ] 
Asiron. In pi., A close group or cluster of small 
stars luthe constellation Taurus, commonly spoken 
of as seven, though only six are visible to the 
average naked eye. (Good eyes on a cleai night 
can make out about nine, while the telescope shows 
a great number ) 

According to Greek Mythologyj the Pleiades were the 
seven daughteis of Atlas and Pleione, the eldest of whom, 
Etectra, was 'the lost Pleiad’, and not represented by a 
star. The seven names, with those of the parents, have 
since Ricciolo (1665) been indi\ idually applied to the nine 
brightest stars , of these Alcyone is of the thiid magnitude, 
Electra and Atlas of the fourth, Merope, Maia, and Tayeete 
of the fifth, Pleione, Celeno,ana Asterope, between the sixth 
and the seventh^ Some think that the name was actually 
deiived from 7rA«tF to sail, because the season of navigation 
begari with their heliacal nsmg 
1388 Wyclif Job xxxviii. 31 Whether thou schalt mowe 
ioyne togidere sChynynge sterris Phades \jnaig that is, the 
seuen sterns ; 1382 The shynende seue steires] 1555 Eden 
Decades 162 The goynge downe of the seuen starres cauled 
Vergiltae or Pleiades. xs6o Bible (Genev ) Job xxxviiu 31 
Canst thou restraine the sweete influences of y* Pleiades ? 
or loose the bands of Orion? 1887 Milton P L. vii 374 
The gray Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, Shed- 


ding sweet influence 1788 Gibbon Decl ^F xliii IV. 
323 The fable of Electia the seventh of the Pleiads. 1817 
Byron Seppo xiv, Whose course and home we knew not, 
nor shall know, Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below 
1842 Tennyson Lockshy Hall 9 Many a night I saw the 
Pleiads, using thio’ the mellow shade, Glitter like a swarm 
of fire flies tangled m a silvei braid 1868 Locryeb ^5*^1 
§ 71 The Pleiades The six 01 seven stars visible to the naked 
eje become 60 or 70 when viewed in the telescope 

b. fig. (d^ng) A brilliant cluster or group of 
persons or things, especially of seven, as the group 
of poets of the French Renaissance, called in P reach 
La Pliiade, and including Ronsaid and Du Bellay. 

1822-56 Dn Quincev Confess (1862) 54 Donne, ClnlJing- 
worth. Sir T. Biowne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, South, 
Barrow, foim a pleiad, a constellation of seven stais, such as 
noliteratiue can match 1838-9 Hallam /list Lit II ir 
i §5 s Doiat. was also one of the celebrated pleiad of 
Flench poets 188a Il/ustr Lond News 7 Oct 371 Nonac 
was one of the brilliant pleiad of wnteis who formed the 
staff of the original weekly , 

Pleid, obs f Plaid, Plead. Pleide, obs. pa t 
of Play z; Pleight, obs f Plait. 

Pleigii(e, plein(e, pleinly, obs ff Plain, -ly. 
Plein-air (also plain-air), fiom the Fr. phiase 
en plem air (anplgnn^i) ‘ lu the open air * (bl. 
‘m full air^) used altnb to denominate certain 
impiessionisl schools and styles of painting, which 
originated 111 France about 1870, und aimed at the 
representation of effects of atmospheie and light 
that cannot be observed 111 the studio. 

1894 Nation (N Y ) 14 June 444/2 Mysticism lias misled 
M. Rochegrosse into a plem air problem, m which the 
meaning of his ‘ Chevalier aux h leurs ' is less puzzling than 
his Ignoring of all values 1898 Daily News 15 Feb 8/s 
Another of the plain-air painters of this show. 1902 L. 
BrN^DiTE m Encycl, Brit. XXXI 1 , 443/^ 'ibe *plein-au 
or open air, scliool 

Flein-airist, a painter of the * iflein-axi school 
1893 Sketch 6 Sept 321/1 Adiiiireis may get a glimpse of 
the gievt pieman 1st as he passes Edin, Rev July ig j 

The English pleiii-aiiistb aie too wefl known to need special 
mention 

Pleiner, obs. f. Plenab. PleiDg(i)e, -^le, 
obs. ff. Plain v. Pleintitli, obs. Sc f. Plenty, 
PleiO-, plio- (ploi|£»), pleo- (plf|«»), combining 
forms of Gr, (poet. irXicou), irXctoF, more, 

compar. of iroAus, -v, much, see Poly-, Pho^, 
which follows Latin spelling, is chiefly used in 
generic names and their derivatives, as Plmaurus, 
Phosaurian. 

II Plelocliasltun (-k^i zimn) Pot. [mod I.., 
iireg. f, Gr sepaiation, after Dichasium], 

a cymose inflorescence having three or moie lateral 
axes, amnltiparons cyme ||Pleloiiiastla(-mte‘stia), 
pleo-, Anat. [modL, f Gr. paaros breast, 
mamma], tlie condition of having moie than one 
nipple upon the mamma. ll Pleiomazia (-mJi*z]a), 
pleo-, Anat [mod L , f. Gr. pa(6s, dial. var. of 
paaros: see above], the condition of having more 
than the normal niimbei of mammae Pleiomer ons 
(pbijp meras) Pot. [Gr. /lepor part], having (as 
a floral whorl) more than the normal number of 
parts; so Pleio’mexy, pleiomerous condition, 
Pleiophyllous (-Adas) a. Pot [Gr. (f>vX\ov leaf]. 
Plel’ophylly : see quots. Pleiosporoua (plaiip*- 
sporas, plaii(?sp6o‘ras) a. Pot. [Gr. avopos seed], 
having more than the usual number of spores. 
Plei otaxy (■•tmksi) Pot. [Gr. rd^is arrangement . 
cf. phyllotaxy\ the condition of having more than 
the usual number of floral whorls, as in ‘double’ 
flowers PleiotbalamoTis (-Jiie lamas) a. Pot. 
[Gr. tfaXa/ios chambei], having more than the 
usual number of chambei s or receptacles. 1 | Plexo- 
trachea (-ti ala a) Pot. [modL . see Tbachev], 
a vessel containing a spiral band composed of a 
number of fibres. See also words in Pleo-, Plio-. 

x8so J BirkcttDij Breast 206 *PleiomasUa , Ihcre are 
examples . of the existence of supcrnumei ary nipples. . , They 
may be situated near togethei, and possess an areola m 
common, or they may be separated and encircled by an 
areola distinctly defined 1895 m S^d. 60c Lex 1850 
J Birkett D/j, 23 * Pleiomazia signifies numciical 
excess bejoiid the usual complement of the mamniffi 1895 
Syd, Soc Le.x., Pleomazia, 1898 tr Sirasbniget^s Bot 11. 
u 453 Yi? ^ *pleiomeiou 3 whorl from one con- 

fewer members is equally well shown in the flowers 
‘^f Tula 1895 .^yd tioc Lex, ^Pletoviery, .. due eiihti to 
the blanching of one member at an eaJy stage or to an 
original development of two members in place of one iSS 
tr Strashurger^s Bot it, 11 453 Multiplication of the 
members of a whorl (pleiomery) occurs most often in the 
androecium. xBaa Lindley Intjod. Bot. j li 46 By some 
writws nodi, upon which buds are obviously formed, are 
called compound, or artiphyllous? and those in whicn no 
app^ntbuds are discoverable, are named simple, or *pIeio- 
phyllous. x8s8 Mayne Expos Lex , Pleitphy tins, applied 
to a plant which bears a great number of feaves without a 
branch at the axilla, as the Ltnum, Abies, and Taxns, 
pleiophybous 1^5 Syd Soc. Lex,, *PleioPhylly, a condi* 
tion of abnormal inciease in the number of leaves growing 
o number of leaflets of a plant. 

XB90 Cent Dtc^, ♦Pleiosporous /bid., *PIeiotaxy 1895 
Drzf^^Pleiothalamous. 
1876 Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 86/1 spiral in such 
cases IS called compound, and the vessels *pUioU aclum. 
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Pleiocene, PleloMppua see Plio-. 
Pleiomorphy (pbi /ympjfi). [f Plbto- + 
Gr. iJtop<i)ifi form + -w, -T.] (See also Pleo- ) 
In 7 Sot, a. The occurrence of more than one 
distinct stage or form in the hfe-cycle of n species, 
as m certain hcleroccions fungi, which pass through 
two or three stages b The state of a flower 
which IS usually irregular, but becomes regular by 
the multiplication of its iiregulai elements, so as to 
form a whorl ; » Peloma, Ilence Fleionio*rpliio 
a , exhibiting or cliaractenzcd by pleiomorphy, 
Plelomo vphisni » pleiomorpiiy (sense a) 
i8m in Cetii DuL 1895 in Syd Soc, 

Pleise, obs. f Plaice, Please, Pleisand, 
obs. f, PlI'LVSant Pleisour, -ssour, -sure, 
Pleiss, obs. iT. pLEAstmn, Please 
Pleistocene (pbi si^fern), a. (jh ) Geol [f 
Oi, irArurror most (supcrl. of itoXh much) + 
new, recent.] l^ipilhet applied at fi rst to the newest 
division of the Pliocene or Upper Tcitiniy foiraa- 
Uon (as containing the grcaLcsi number of fossils 
of still existing species), also called Ncwci Pliocene; 
aftei wards to the oldei division of the Post-teiliaiy 
or Quaternary, also called Post-Phocenc, Also 
applied to the animals, etc , of either of these 
periods Also as sh -a pleistocene division 
or foimation, 

1839 IxMhxw Mdiit Nat flisi NtwSci III 323 In the 
Appondix to tho Piundi tinnslaliun of my ‘Klumcnls of 
(}(M)l<>j2;y I have proposed, foi tlie sake ofbievity, to substi- 
tute the lei m Vlmccue for OUUr PUioccue^ and Pkntocme 
Newer Pkweme, 1854 Hki.wsiiu Aft- lu 46 

The supi'ilkial deposits, or ricistocene moup, vi/ all dilu- 
vial and alluvial dcjiosils of tiiavcl and other materials x86x 
(Ji mri. /s’, Forbez uc. ^$6 lie states.. that even the pleisto- 
cene, which IS a subdivision of the pliocene, needs to be 
parULioncd into a newer and older series *873 J Geikiis 
tiA /u Age XXX 433 Tim pleistocene hippopotamus 1874 
IjYI r L Kiem, Geol, x, 123 In former editions of this woik 
I divided tho Post tertiary deposits into Recent and Post- 

J Uocene, but this latter term ha« many inconvenic*nces. , 
have, iherefoie, doterimned for the future to adopt the 
name of * Pleistocene’, proi)Oscd by me in 1839 ^ synonym 

for Newer Pliocene, but wjuch, havinp been used by Urn 
late Mdwaul Forbes as the oiiiiivalonL of Post -pliocene, has 
now imsscd into ;;cnetal use with that sifvnific'itioii 
Pleistodox (plofbl^Vdpkb), a. mnec-wd [f. Gr 
TrAenfTTos inosl b opinion, after otihodox] 
Holding the opinion of the majority. 

x8x 4 CurMiiiKji Ltit io^.P /'’t/Z/w (1884) tog Tils proper 
lanj^uaj^e as an oithodox, 01 (if I nui;lil cum a more modest 
egression), a pleislodox man, 

Fleistoseist (pioisttost). [f Gr. TrXeecrr^ot 
most + (T€t<rru9 shaken, o'cto'r^y carth-shakcr, from 
tffKrAtJsr shock, eaithquakc,] (Sce qnol) 
x 885 Mu,nk hetrlkfunnhes 1, zo isoseismic area in 
wluili the ifieatcst dihtmlmm c Ims taken place is called the 
* mei/uselsmic area ,Sceb.icU calls tliu hues cnclosinp( thib 
aiea ‘ pkistoscisls', 

Pleit, -e, obs. fif. Plait*, Plate y< 5 ., Pi,rad. 
Flek, pleke, obs. fonub of Pleok, 

T PlemiiQl’rriilate, di. Obt, [ad. It. 

iilato ppl. adj., perh. f. (Jr. vkijfjtfxvpeiv 
to rise like a flood-Ude, overflow.] ? Overflowing. 

Z59a R. D, IlyTamoUmachrt. 51 b, An cdginff of Ouent 
Puaile euer piosMng Inr plemmiiiulate trammels of hayre 
\pleMuiyrttlati suj 77 ^mend)t, 

Pl6myra*meter. [f. Gr. irxftpvpa » 

/iv/wff llood-tide + -metkuJ An instrument for 
measuring variations of the level of water ; sj^ec, 
that devised hy Prof, Forel of I,ausanne for raeasui- 
ing those of the Lake of Geneva. 

X898 G H Darwin Tides it aa Having studied seiches 
witli a plemyrameter for some Lime, Fuiel used another 
form of apparatus. 

t Ple’naL a, Obs, rare, [ad. mcd.L. ^bendi-iSy 
f. h^pidn^ns full: see -al.] Full, complete, plenary. 

1624 R DAVBMrmiT City NighUcap in, (t6Ci) 3a Upon 
the plena) and aupiov'd report Of your integrity ami up- 
right dealing x6^ Kari. of WctsTMORRi^NU Oita Sacra 
(iS/y) 77 Hy which plenall satisfaction, The Vials of his 
FutUeis wrath were stopt 

Hence fPlo’nally adv y fully; fPle'nalty, 
fullness. 

1631 IIitvwooD ond Pt, Fair Maid of West Rp. Ded., 
Yoiiis jilonally devoteil, 'I'homas Hey wood X636 — Lmes 
Mishis Addr to Rdi , Better pleased, or more pleimlly 
satisfied x66o IJiinNrv KsgS. Awpov (i66t) 30 'J'he Sujpienm 
Jewell of the Crown, their Plenitudineiu Potestalis, tlie 
plenalty of their power. 

t Ple'nar, plener, a. Obs, {ox arch,) Forms: 
3-6 ploner, (4-5 .6 -or, 5-6 -are, -yer, 

7 -eere), 4-6 (9) plenar. (Also 4 pleiner, 4-5 
pleyner, Sc, planei:, 5 planar, 6 playner.) 
[ME. a, AF, pbener *= OF. plenier (Roland), 
fUncTy pJanUr eta, mod.P’. pUnierxAyXt L. 
flcndr-is (med L. in Du Cange) complete, f. L. 
ptemts full; see-AEL So also Vt, ple 7 t{t)ery Sp. 
lieiferoTl 

1 . Of an assembly : Composed or consisting of 
the full number of members ; »■ pLENAEr a ; of the 
place of assembly: Filled, full; of the members; 
Fully assembled, in full assembly. 


exapo Fd/nuttd Conf 445 m .S Ettg Leg I. 444 pe 
chapitle at salesburi i-holdc was plener , Alle i>e chanouns 
of ^ oidre [ludere come fer and ner CX330 R, Brunnf 
Citron Wace (Rolls) 11171 When Arthures couit was plener, 
& alle were comen, fer and ner 1377 Lakgl P PI ]i xi. 
108 And whan he peple was plenere comen he porter vn- 
pynned J>e 3ate. 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt V. 623/t Be cause 
they were then present moie plener in nombre. C147S 
Parlemy 2751 Thys fest plener And ryght delectable. 

2 Complete, entire, perfect; = Plenary i, 
Full <7 7. 

13 Cursor M 26164 He jiat poa«ste has al plener. e X383 
CiiAUCFR L, G JF 1603 Ilipstph c 5 Medea, LHc] coud^ of 
fT 40 o Bet 


louc al the craft & mt pleynei 


Betyn 787 Con- 


stantynys sonc, & of plena age, Was Emperour 1 chose 
1430-40 Lydg Bochas vii 11 (MS Bodl 263) 344/2 Bi 
Augustus plener [ed i(;54 plenau] commyssioun CX440 
YotkMysi XX 127 And pome Inue playneie & playne to 
say. 1536 Act 28 lien ' 

power and auctcrilic ^ . . _ 

Bvijb, To her wmds cicdonce he gaue pleneeie \rime 
chcei ej *839 Bah i y Feslus x\, (1854) 3 The spiiit takes 
the nlcnai vows of liulh. 

Fleuavg3rrite (pl/naMdgnoil) Mw [mod. 
(F.v Sandbergci 18S2) 1. h.p/dit-i/s -h Cr,apyvp‘ 
09 silver + -iTR I ; cf Mi uiomute ] A sulphide of 
silver and bismuth found near Schapbacli in Baden ; 
said to contain more silver than vnatgyt tie, 
Flenarily (plznariU), adv [f. Plenary a, + 
-LY K] In a plenary manner ; completely, fully, 
1596 [sec PiTNARtY 2, qiiot 1570] x6x3 .Sir E Hooy 
Curry coMle lu 225 Neilhci do we fully and plcnaiily 
iccciue the benefit .ind eflect thereof. 1667 Waiiriiousc 
Idle Land 23 With moiecbaige, more dilficulty, less con- 
stantly, leas pTenauly t2&%^latich, P xant, 7 Nov 5/3 The 
priest employed, .may not be plcnatily inspired. 

Pie noriness. ff, as prcc. a -ness ] 

X7a7 B AiLry vol. 1 1 , Plenat wess, fulness. 

t Ple’narly, -erly, adv. Obs, £f. Tlenar, 

ELENER -H -L\ ^ J 

1 , In full assembly, m Ml number. 
cxzgo Beket 2502 ui S Eng Leg I, 240 ]>o )7C chapitle 
pleneie was, |mdcrc {m king sende to po Abbotus alle 
pleiieielidie 2390 Gowru i^onf I. ai Nought only upon 
ten ne twelve Hot plcncihche upon ous alio 2494 Fad\an 
Citton, vii 48s In the whiche cotinsayll it was plenerly 
(Icteimyned that tho kynge myght nat gyuc ouer llie sayd 
souerayntie vvilhuut gicai peryll of hib soule. 

2 bully, Lompletcly, entirely, perfectly 
1303 R. Bkhnnf Ifandl Synne 1271s He ioldc liys gode 
plena lye cx3aS C/iiou Png 734 (Rilson) So hy dude 
trewelichc Thic yei plcneielydie cx4ooMAiiNnrv (i8sc^ 
v. 4? Of his lyallc usIiiLl R of lus myghie I schallc speke 
moio ploiicily, whan I bchalle speke of the lond & of 
the contreo of Ynde 1523 Km i ton Gai I, Lam el 6 Whan 
I.utina plenarly did shyne. 1370 Foxi A, ij- M, (cd 2) 
1346/2 To assoylc them plenaiely [w edd 1576-83* ed, 1596 
ploimnliel from all ihtir sinnes* 

Plenarty (i^lf naiti). Also 5 -erte, 7-8 -artie. 
[Late MR a AF. plmctlc, OF plenmaie full- 
ness, abundance, f, pletuefy plener complete : see 
Plenar and -t.‘y.] 

1 Ilccl. Law, t )f a benefice * The state of being 
full or occupied Opp to Vacancy, 

1423 Rolls of Pm It, IV, agi/t Hu be lefUll to his Ration 
to make newo Presentation not withstondyng the plena te of 
hyme be vi moncths, a 26*5 Sir H. Finch Laso (1636) 197 
But against the King pleiuiitie is accounted from the time 
orinduction,andnutbtroic vj^xElachstoudsComm, (ed.xi) 
III, xvL 243 When the clerk was once instituted (except in 
the case of the king, where he must be inducted) the church 
became absolutely full . t.o the usurper by such plenarty, 
arising from his own iiresentation, became m fact seised of 
the advowson. 2889 Dublin Rev, Oct. 324 The Archbishop 
..sent one of his clerks to govern the vacant see and receive 
all the fees which during the plenarty had been paid to the 
clerks of the bishop deceased 
f 2 . Completeness, fullness. Obs, rare, 
x66o WATERffoosc Aruis Arm 27 All ^es and people 
by a plenarty of consent. 1720 WiswoN iiuffer. Son if God 
I V. 88 In the Body of Christ dwells the whole Plenarty 
and Fulness of the Godhead. 

Plenary (plf nSn), a, {sb,) Also o -an, 0-7 
-arie, 7 -lary. fad late L. plemr t-us complete 
{pletiarinm^ consiHupty 4th c. in Augustine Ep, 
xliii), f. pldti’tis , see Flenar and -ary l.] 

1 . Complete, entire, perfect, not deficient in any 
element or respect ; « Full a, 7 ; absolute, un- 
qualified : as plemjy tndulgcnceypowery rennsston. 
Plenary inspiration. \ see iNaPiRATJiON. 

XSX7 I’oRKiNGTON PtlgT (1884) 31 And ther ys Plenarie 
Remission. xS3a-3 Act 24 Hen, F///, c. xa § 1 One supreme 
head and kynge ♦ institute and finnibshed with plenari, 
whole, and entier power 1630 Prynnc Anti- Annin, 94, 

I slmll ndde the concuirent, plenary, and copious attestation 
of Ml. William Tyndall 1633 Earl Monm tr BenUvoghds 
Hist, Relat, 261 Hce absured him .of a pleimiy paidon for 
all that was past, 2675 tr, Mnchitwellis Prime (Rtldg. 
1883) 24s The Pope might be supplicated for a plenary 
indulgence 1877 Froc/on S/iort Stud, (1883) IV i v 53 
A legate .sent with plenary poweis to beat the cause, 

2 . Ofan assembly, etc.; Composed of all the mem- 
bers ; fully constituted, fully attended ; » Flenar i 

1533 hestwaU 191 b, In eche quarter of the yere ones, 
whan the people is moost plenary in holy chyrehe. 16x4 T. 
Adams in Spurgeon 7 rcas, Dav, Ps 11 la Lord gi ant that 
we may come to the plenary wedding supper liereafter. 
1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd, Issack, 48 The next plenarie 
Generali Assembly may derogare, abrogatey obrogare, &c. 
166a Gunning Lent Fast 6s Those things . , are retained . 
from plenary, (ue. general) councils. 1835 Milmam Lat, 
Chr, IX. v. (2864) Y, 290 The King sullenly consented to con- 


voke a plenary Court of his nobles. tB 8 $ Daily Chron, 
IS Sept. 5/4 Both the sittings were plenary, that is, consisted 
of the members of all the sections and subsections. x8q4 
Daily News 27 June 5/6 A caucus or plenary meeting of the 
Democratic groups of the Senate and the Chamber was held 
3 Possessing full powers or authority ? a^^e 
jB 6 x Sat Rev 30 Nov. 547 International law would be a 
nullity if eveiy commander of a man-of-war were to con- 
stitute himself in the first instance a plenary judge, and con- 
demn ns contraband whatevei he might like to seize on 

4 . T^aw, See quot 1S4S. 

1726 AvLirrE Parergosi 152 The Cause is hereby made a 
Plenaiy Cause, and ought to be determin’d Plenarily 2848 
Wharton Law Lex , Plenary, full, complete i an ordinary 
pi occeding through all its gradations; opposed to jrwvmEv. 
B dlipt as sb, = Plenary mdiilgence. rare, 

1826 SoOTiiEV Find Reel, Angl 496 A plenaiy maybe 
gained every fiist Sunday of tho month for confessing and 
communicating 

pThe sense ‘ Decisive piocedure given by Johnson, and 
copied in later Diets , is without foundation In the quot 
which J, cites fiom Ajlifle Pntetgon 301 * Institution with- 
out mdutiion does not make a plenaiy against the king, 
where he has a title to present plenary is a misprint foi 
plenMiy, which Ayliffe has m the correct spelling on the 
same page and elsewhere , cf. quot. 1791 111 Plenarty r. 
Plencher, plenaher, var. Plancheu 
P lane ('pliii),fl. [ad I.,_7J/^«r«fnll. Cf. 

Plain of which phm was a common form in 
15-171110.] Complete. 

1882-3 SchafTs Encycl, Relig Knml 11 . 2430 Rules were 
laid down concerning the plene and defective writings 

Plene, plenae, plenye, obs. ff. Plain v, 
Plener, -e, 4 y: see Plenae, -ly. 

Pleuicorn (ph" nikpm, ple’in-), sb, and a, [f L. 
plenns full + cortttt horn.] a. sb A qiindiuped 
having solid horns ; formerly, (in ph) name of 
a division of ruminants, b. adj. Having solid 
horns* 

2843 BrandiT Diet Set etc.) Plcnimns, the name of a 
tube of Ruminants, incUuhng ihose which have hoins com- 
posed of an uinrorm solid oiiseous substance as the antleis 
of deer 


Pleniloquenoe (pl/ni liVkwcns). rare~’^^ [f. L. 
flSii-us full + loqtienita talking] Fullness of 
talk, excessive speaking, 

1838 Kmirson m eptr, Carlyle Ijr E (1883) I xxvi 174 
Though 1 hate Ametican pleniloquence 1 cannot easily say 
no to young men who bid me speak also 
Plenilune (pl?nilk7n, plcni-). Chiefly pod, 
[ad. L. pUniltmiupi ; see below. Cf It. pUni- 
liuml\ a. The time of Ml moon, b A full moon. 

2432-50 tr lUgden (RolU) VI. 103 Unto the tru knowlege 
of the kepynge of Ester tlire Ihynges ar to be attendido, , 
Llie cquinocctalle of ver, tho perlite pknilune or fullenesse of 
the moone, and Sonneday. 11J99 B. Jonson Cyntlnds Rev, 
V III, WJiose glory, like a lasting plenilunc, Seems ignorant 
of what it is to wane c x 6 oo Twion iv. 1. (Shaks. boc.) 6x 
Look to thy brnmes, least in the plenilunc Thou waxe more 
mndde. xSjS Swinburne Poems ^ Ball, Fit, Spring, 
Large nightfall and imperial pleniUine, 

Hence Flenilu’ixBl, Flenilu'iiar, FleuUu*iia]ry 
adjs , belonging to or resembling the full moon. 

x88a E FitzGerald Lett (1889) I 486 , 1 shall try and pay 
you my ^plendunal due 13^ A, Campbell Lexlph (2774) 
25 A ruddy ^plenilunar resplendent countenance. 1845 I)e 
Quincbv Colendge Opiwn^eaivig Wks 2859 XII 92 The 
wrath of Androw, pieviously in a crescent state, actually 
dilated to a plenilunar orb 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep, 
iv xui. 228 If we adde the two iEgyptian dates in every 
monetli, the mterlunary and "^plenilunary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of .Sunne and Moon. 

II f leuiltFninnt. Ohs, [L. plBnilunhm full 
moon, prop, adj of the full moon (sc tmpns time), 
f. pHnus full -I- Inna moon.] * Plenilune. 

2658 A Fox tr. XFth id Surg iii xxii. 287 Piony root . 
must be digged in April), . at a p)enilunium before the rising 
of ihe Sun. z686 Goad Celesi, Bodies i xvijl xz 6 The New 
]| brings moie such Days than the PLntlunium 

Fleuipo (ple*nipu), sb. Colloquial shortening 

of Plenipotentiary. 

c 2687 Drydbn Lei to Riheregs 12 And both to wives and 
husbands 'show The vigour of a plenipo. 1723 bTEELB 
Enghshnu No 36. 230 His Envois and Plenipoes come over 
pubhckly x8» Byron Juan VL xcv, Witliout the aid of 
prince or plenipo 2858 0, W Hoimes Aut Breahf,-L 
XI, I would, perhaps, be Plenipo,— But only near St James. 
Hence Ple’nipo v, intr , to act as plenipotentiary. 
x8oo Sarah J, Duncan Soc, Departs e(j8gx) 220 A certain 
foreign minister who returned from speclM plenipoing. 
Flenipotenoe (plihrp<yiens), rare, [f. as 
next I- -BNOE,] Full power or authority. 

2649 Milton Etkon, vi, A whole parliament, .endued with 
thcplenipotence of a free nation, to make laws, not to be 
denied laws 2761-ai Hume //«/. (i8o6)HI xlvni 743 
Such a plenipotence as none of tbeir ancestors . had ever 
pretended to 1884 Mamk, Exam 22 Mar, 5/1 What 
plenipotence we fancied ourselves to possess. 

FlenPpotency. ^are, [t L, type 
potenha (prob, in med, or mod L), f. plSnipoiens* 
see next and -enoy; cf. Potency.] The quality 
of being plenipotent ; full aiilhonty. 
x6a4 Bnif Inform Affairs Palatinate His Maiestie 
, , caused a plenipotency or full power to be dispatched by 
his said Embassadoiir. 175$ Cahie Hist Eng, XV 87 This 
was arro^ting plenipotency to themselves. 
Plenipoxent (plfni'piftent), a (jr^) rare, [ad 
late L ^empotemy-poteni~eviX^n%xf\osi c ^citL)y\ L. 
plSn-us full + potens Potent.] Invested with or 
possessing full power or authouty. 



PLEiriPOTBKTIAL, 

iSsli J. Robiksok Endoxa i. i8 A company of faithful . 
may, with a plempotent Octroy or Concession, claim privi- 
ledge, i6^Mii:.ton P.L x 405 My Substitutes I send 30, 
and Create Plempotent on Karth, of matchless might Issuing 
from mee 179S Southey Let io G C Bedford sa Aug , 
And now will 3'ou permit me . to be corrector plempotent? 
XS39 J Rogers Anhft^o^r xiii § r, 284 Convinced that they 
have God's plenipotent commission 

b. as sb, A person possessing full authority; 
a plenipotentiary 

x8x8 Milmah Bmtujr 93 Before the assemblage proud 
Speaks frank and bold that gray Plenipotent 

Pie nipote'ntial, tt rare, [f as Pleni- 
roTENCY + -AL : cf. fotentiaI'\ Of or belonging to 
a plenipotentiary ; possessed of full authority. 

i663->4 Marvell Carr Wks. (Grosart) II. 140 , 1 having a 
plenipotential Letter from his R03 al majesty.^ 1829 Southey 
Sir r More II. 349 The chosen and plenipotential com- 
mittee of hteratuie. 2894 Q, Rev Apr, 479 They had no 
plenipotential powers. 

Hence f Pie nipotentia^Uty, the quality of being 
plenipotential or plenipotentiary. 

1650 B jDiscaUtmnium 45 All the variations, interpreta- 
tions, reservations, . . e\ asioiis, possessions, plempotentialities 
and fedifractions, that I can devise or possibly imagine. 

Plenipotentiary (pie nipi^te n^ri), a and sb. 
[ad, medT and law L. ffenifoieniidriusy f. 
fotenlta. see Plenipotenot and -aby^. So F. 
pUmpotentiaire sb and adj (Balzac a 1654) ] 

A. adj Invested with full power, esp. as the 
deputy, representative, or envoy of a sovereign 
ruler ; exercising absolute power or authority. 

Often, after French usage, placed after its sb , as awiassa- 
doKy envoy ^ mimsUr piempateniiaty 

C1645 Howell Lett (1650) II xliv. 58 , 1 hear the peace twix’t 
Spam and Holland is absolutely concluded by the plenipo- 
tentiary Ministers at Munster. 1713 Lomi. Caz. No 5144/6 
Thomas Earl of Strafford, One of I±er Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dors-Flenipotentiary at the Congress at TJtretch 1796 
Morse Amer Geoz. I. 333 One of the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States. 1844 H H Wilson Brii 
India L 223 He was nominated his Alajesty's envoy extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary. 

b. Of or belonging to a plenipotentiary (see B.) ; 
absolute, full, unlimited. 

1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) igg Givein^ Sir Tho 
Fairfax a plenipotentiary comission of the Militia to raise 
what number and secure and impres on what persons he 

S leased 1663 Cowley Verses , Ode Restanraiion 1, 
Tor whilst around the Continent, Plenipotentiary beams ye 
sent. 1703 Jefferson WriU (1830) IV 479 It was given 
in as plenipotentiary a form as held by any sovereign 1880 
Trollofe Duhds Children III 11 19 A liberal party, with 
plenipotentiary power, must go on . to the logical conclusion 
of Its arguments. 

B. sb A person invested with full, unlimited, or 
discretionary powers or authority, esp in regard to 
a particular transaction, as the conclusion of a 
peace or treaty; an envoy or ambassador deputed 
by his sovere^n to act at his own discretion. 

1656 Blount Glomgry Plempoieniiartes, ambassadors .. 
from their King, sent, to treat and conclude with an enemy 
or other person upon all or such points as are contained m 
their Commisssion, etc, x668 Temple Let, io Ld. A rlingien 
Wks 1731 11 . 94 , 1 know not why the Character of Plenipo- 
tentiary may not agree with that of Envoy Extraordinary 
on all Hands ^2x715 Burnet Ovm. Time (1766) I 17 
Ihe States General act only as Plenipotentiaries of the 
several provinces. 2877 Frebsian Horm Cong, (ed. 3) I 
App 643 A document .. which gives . . the names of the 
plenipotentiaries on both sides 
b. iransf. and fig, 

a T7XX Ken Ston Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 328 To chuse some 
fit Plenipotentiary Of sacred Hymn 1 strait made choice. 
2850 Robertson Serm Ser nr v 71 Not as a plenipo- 
tentiary supernaturallygifted to convey a mysterious benefit 
Hence f Fie nipotentia rian, a plenipotentiary, 
Flenlpote’ntiarlly adv,, in a plenipotentiary 
manner ; Flenlpote ntiarlze v, tnlr,^ to act as a 
plenipotentiary ; Flenlpote ntlaxysMp, the otfice 
of a plenipotentiary. 

1654 tr Mariinds Cong China 48 When the Emperour 
bad perused the Treatie, he presently found his *’Plenmo- 
tentianan had sold him. 2649 Bounds Pitbl, Ohed, 13 f^r- 
sons *plenipotentianly deputed to conclude for thepubbque 
good of the people, sit at Westminster. X84X Fraser's 
Mag XXIV 737 The other continued to ^plenipotentiarise 
till he .forced Bis government to dismiss him m disgrace 
x8oo Southey Let io Coleridge i Apr,. Should you be m 
Bristol, of course the *plenipotenti iryship is vested in you 

fPleni-power. Obs rare, [f. L plemts full 
+ PowEE prob. rendering a foreign expression, 
e. g L. plempotmiiay F, pJein pomoti\ Ger. 
volhmeU ] Full power 01 authority 
2700 Rycaut Hist, Turks III. 561/a That the Proclama- 
tion being made in both the Emperors Names, no Passports 
should be delivered, eithei from the Geimans to the Tuiks, 
01 from the Turks to the Germans, but that a Pleni-power 
should be given to the Mediators to grant Passports 
Plenisk (pie nij), v. Chiefly Sc, Forms * 5 
plenys(s, pleuues, 6 planish, -eis, -es, plemsch, 
-ishe, * 138 , 6-7 plenniss, 6- plenish. [ad OF. 
plemss-y lengthened stem of plemr (Langtoft 

c T300) to fill, f. stem pUn L. plhius full,] 

1 . i7ans To fill up, furnish, supply, stock; to 
replenish Oijg Sc and north, dial , ; also general 
Eng. in 19th c. 

C2470 Henry Wallace vij 1024 Thai .. Plenyst the toune 
agayne with Scottis bJud, 1513 Douglas ASnCfs iv, Piol, | 


993 

1 2 Thow plenest par.adise, and thow heriet hell 2528 
ANOESAV Dreme 682 *lhis part of Asia, Weill planesit with 
Cietejs, towns, and townis. £2560 A Scott Poems (STS) 
xv\i 9 ?it thay at planeist and repleit Of falset and dissait 
thair sell 1829 E.xaminer 756/2 The doctor drew the 
tui een near to his plate, whicn he plenished and replenished 
2844 Stephens Bk Farm II 178 On the return of the 
horses to the stable they find their mangers plenished wuh 
com 2854 S Dobell Balder xxm 107 So comes Morn, 
Plenishes all things, and completes the world 
b. Spec, To furnish (a house, a farm, etc). 
.Sk, and norl/i dial, 

a 2378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot, (S T, S ) 1 . 171 
The landis was so waistit . that 11a thing was plenischit 
wntiU Edinburgh 2663 Sir G Mackenzie Religious Stoic 
xiu (1685) n I He had plenished liis liouse abundantly 1680 
xnA lAvnaLmdoies Abbey \}c (1876)252 Resolves to plenish 
a room. Ta 1700 in P Walker Remark Passages (1727) 36 
(Jam k I told you to take no more rooms at Martinmas, than 
ye Will plenish at Whitsunday sAzz^qqts Let to D Terry 
10 Nov Your kind and unremitting exertions 

will soon plenish the drawingroom 2825 Brockett N, C, 
Gloss i Plenish ox Plennishy to furnish a house, 
ta. ahsol, or tntr. To spiead abroad; to fill 
a vacant space. Sc, Obs, 

1437 Sc Acts yas IT (1814) II, 51/2 That na man mnk 
I iardis nor heggis of dry staikis nor git of na hewyn wode 
l»ot allanerly of lyffand wode Jie quhilk may grow & plenyss 
I *535 Stew'ART Cron, Scot II 87 He rode Withoutm stop 
; ay on to Tynismoutb, And planeist bad that tyme ouir 
j all that place. 

I Hence Ple’aislied ppl, a,^ furnished, stocked. 

I 2586 Reg Pi ivy Council Scot IV, 92 Laying of gnte 
plennist boundis waist. 1856 Merivalb Rom, Emp, Y. 
xlu. 56 Behind so well-plemshed an equipage 

I Fle'nisliing, vbL sb Chiefly Sc. £f. Plenish 

I V +-iNai] 

! 1, The action of filling up or furnishing. 

I 2477 Charter yas III in Maitland Hist, Edtn, i, i. ( 1753) 

8 For the Honoure of cure said Burgh and Plennesing of 
voide Places within the samyn 

2. That with which anything is plenished ; equip- 
ment, gear, stock, furniture, esp householdfumiture. 

2561 Reg Pnvy CouncilScot, I 170 T he best of the gndis 
and the pTennissmg thairof 2567 Ibid 565 With the haiU 
inuniuonis, artailhene, pulder, and uther pleniasmg being 
thainu 2629 Ruthbrporo Lett, (2862) I. 45 Ye have to 
rejoice that ye have now some plenishing up in heaven. 
2773, 28x4 [see OoTSiGHT*]. 2814 Scott Wav, xviii, In- 
sight plenishing is cumbrous to carry ^ 2830 Miss Mitforo 
Village^x, IV. (1S63) 223 Hesettled him in the Pond Farm, 
with a decent though scanty plenishing. 2876 W. White 
Holidays m Tyrol xxxviii 279 A chest or two, and a big 
stool, complete the plenishing 

b. The outfit of a bride, her contribution to 
setting up house. Plenishing-wam *= Beidewain, 
2876 iVhiiby Gloss y Bride tuaiUy or Pletitshingavatny 
a waggon loaded with household goods, to be conveyed from 
the house of the bride's father, to that of the bridegroom, 
1877 Mrs, Oliphant Makers Flor, iv, The big cassone . 
rudely painted, in which [she] brought home her plenish- 
in|r when she married. xS^ Blackie Bums 2x5 She came 
bringing her beautiful self along with cartloads of plenishing. 

menisMQff-nail: see PLANCHiNCt c] ! 
Fle'nisliinent. Sc, [f. Plenish v.-h-HENT.] i 
Plenishing, outfit. I 

x8a3GALTi? Gtlhaizell xvL 157 Sarah’s father bestowed 
on us seven ngs, and a cow's grass,, os the beginning of 
a plenishment to our young fortunes xfep W. Synge 
Tom Singleton II. viii. 340 A plenishment of new teeth 

Fleiust (pir-mst). [f. L Plen-iin + *ist ] An 
adherent of the theory that all space is full of 
matter, and that there is no such thing as a vacuum : 
see Plenum i. 

1660 ^oweNewExp Pliys, Mech xvii xsaThePlenists 
(if I may so call theni) do not prove that such spaces are 
replenish'd with such a subtle Matter as they speak of 
x68a Creech Lucretius Notes (1683) 24 And this Mr Hobs, 
a great Plenist, freely confesseth would follow 1708 Brit 
Apollo No, 8. i/a Cou'd the Plenists prove their plenum 
Dublin Rev Oct 326 This harmless vacuum was a 
great thorn in the side of some of the later plenists. 
t Ple*ni-ti de. Obs, rare, [irreg, f. 'L.plem- (in 
Plenilune) + Tide.] A full tide ; a flood-tide. 

250 Greene's Groats-w, Wii^ Epitaph {z6xi)Q[W^ Let 
rowiing Teares inpleni-tides oreflow, For losse of Englands 
second Cicero 

Plenitude (pie niti«^d). Also 5-6 plenytude 
fa. OF . plemUidCy ad L plSrtitiido (Pliny), f, plhtus 
full see-iUDE] 

1 The condition of being absolutely full in quan- 
tity, measure, or degree; fullness, completeness, 
perfection. (In first two quots. from the Vulgate ) 
2432-^ tr Iligden (Rolls) IV 257 The seyenge of 
thapostle, * When the plenitude of tyme schalle comme ' 
X483 Caxton Gold, Leg 308/2 Pawle sayth the plenytude 
of the hwe is lone and chary te X570-6 Lamb arde Peramb 
Kent (3826) 149 The Pope loosed them by the plenitude of 
his Apostolike power from allegiance to their Prince 2669 
Gale Crt Gentiles 1112 From [God] al things at first 
flow, as from the Plenitude of Being 2856 Dove Logic 
Chr Faith vi 347 God in the full plenitude of majesty has 
spoken to man 1873 Symonds Gr/6 Poets xn. 405 That 
death in the plenitude of vigour is desirable 
b Her, Fullness (of the moon). 

2864 Boutell Her Hist ^ Pop xi 71 The Moon is in 
«« S?>^pi®ment, or in her Plenitude, when at the full 
i88a CussANS Her loa When full-faced and shining, it is 
described as In her Complement or Plenitude. 

e Comparative fullness; amplitude, plentiful- 
ness, abundance 

*653 H More Conject, Cabbal, i. 296 That there may 


PLENTEOUS. 

be the greater plenitude of life in the whole man 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi Synon, II 299 Plenitude of incident without 
confusion, and of adventure without gross improbability. 
2893 C HoncFS xn Reliquary Jan. 3 The plenitude of 
stone m the northern counties generally, led to a more 
frequent use of stone than in the rest of the country 

2 The condition of being filled, fully occupied, 
or full of something; fullness, '\spec m Physics 
« Plenum i {obs,') 

166* Hobbes Seven Prob Wks. 1845 VII 17 How does 
the difficulty of separation argue the plenitude of all the 
rest of the world? 2728 Pemberton Newton's Philos 143 
A prevailing opinion,, that where no sensible matter is 
found, there was yet a subtle fluid substance by which the 
space was filled up ; even so as to make an absolute pleni- 
tude 2857 Bullock Caseaux' Midvoif 67 The ovaries 
vary in size, .from the plenitude or vacuity of the uterus 
t b. Bot, Donbleness of a flower. Obs. 

X760 J. Lec Introd Bot i xx (1765) 54 The Plenitude, 
Fullness, is occasioned by the Stamina running into Petals 
Ibid 55 Plenitude is chiefly incidental to polypetalous 
Flowers 2766 Compl, Farmer s, v, Larkspury In ordei to 
continue their plenitude, all plants with single flowers should 
be destroyed so soon as they appear. 

+ 3 . Med Animal fullness ; repletion ; plethora 
1533 Elyot Cast Helthe 111 vii, Wherefore the lettynge 
of bloude IS. expedient .also for them, in whom, without 
plenitude, callyd fulness, inflammations begyn to he in thou 
bodies 2^ Phillips (ed 5), Plenitude^ m Physick, when 
a Man has too much blood, or abounds with ill humours. 
2767 Gooch Treat Wounds I 321 Pam or disorder in his 
head, with symptoms of plenitude z8oa Med yrnl VIII 
67 That in the act of vomiting, the state of the brain is 
rather that of depletion than plenitude 

f 4 . The condition of being fully supplied with 
everything; affluence Obs 
2632 R H Arraignm Whole Creature xni § 4. 220 He 
accounted his best plenitude and plenty without God 
extieame penurie 278a Miss Burnpv Cecilia vai. vm, 
Perverse repinmg of ungrateful plenitude ! 

6 b ullness of dress Jmmoious no 7 ice~use. 

2837 W Irving Capt Bonneville HI. 260 Pantaloons of the 
most liberal plenitude. 

Hence Fie ultudtua rlan = Plenist; Fleal- 
tu’dinaxry chaiacterized by plenitude, full; 
Flenitu diuous (-tiil’dinos) ni., well-filled ; stout, 
poitly, AH lare, 

2710 SriAFTESB. Chairtc (1733)1.111 301 The '•‘Plenitudi- 
narian brings his Fluid in Play and joins the Idea of Body 
and Extension. 2647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng, 1 Ivm, 
(1739) bi. strange kind of Government wherein, a Sub- 
iCLt shall have a *p1enitudinary power beyond that which 
his Lord and King had 28x2 L. Hunt in Examiner 
II May 289/1 Six-bottle Ministers and ■*plenitudinous 
Aldermen 1840 — m Vanbrugh's Wks,y Miss Hoyden, 
without delay or * mistake ’, is for consolidating everything 
into the tangible and plenitudinous* 

tKd'nity. Obs, [ad, OF plemtd^ pietnet4, 
ad. L. pleniias (Vilruv ) ] Fullness, plenitude. 

n;i622 Ainsworth Annot, Song Sol v. 12 Washing m 
milke, sitting in plenity 1623 Cockbram, PlenitiCj ful- 
nesse 2678 Cudworth Intell Syst 1. ii 75 [The] Ilypo- 
thesis of some modern Atomists that supposes a Plcnity, 

+ iPleno'rderly, adv, Ohs, nonce-wd, [f. L. 
plen-tts full + Odder -ly ^,] By all the orders 
(or estates of the realm). 

2650 B. Discollimimum 27 That this power is plenipo- 
tcntiarily deputed Erga But that is not Nationally nor 
plenorderly deputed * Erga Because the old forme of King, 
Lords, and Commons, is ceased 

Plenslimg-nail : see Blanching vbi. sb c. 
Plente, plentee, obs. forms of Plenty. 
Plenteous (plenties), a, {adv.) Now chiefly 
poetic. Forms : a, 4-5 pleutifous, -efous, 
-evous, 5 -yfofus, -ivous(e, -yvowa. (7# for v) 

4 -euus, 4-5 -euou8(e, -auous(e, -yuous, 5 
-euose. 7. 4plentwis, 5-6-uoua(e, 6-uiis, S. 4 
plenteus, 5-6 -lus, -ious(e, -yous, -ioae, 6 -yua, 
-eouse, 6- plenteous. (Also 5-6 plaint-.) [ME, 
pleiiitfouSy •‘ivonsy a. OF. plenitvous (1:1220 in 
Godef )yplent&votiSy -veusy -vimSy extended forms of 
phnUfy i plenU Plenty : see -ivE, -ous. Reduced 
through the successive stages plentivous^ -evousy 
•ettousy ‘UouSy to -toitSy -eons, Cf. Bounteous.] 

1 . Present or existing in plenty or in full supply ; 
abundant, plentiful, copious. 

0x340 Hampole Psalter xcl, 14 pai sail be muUjplyed in 
plentifous elde. Ibid cxxix 7 At him plentevous hying. 
2340 — Pr Consc 4618 We baf pees and welthe plenteuus. 
c xws Sc Leg Samis xxvii {Machor) 1067 Thru pleiitwis 
gyft of goddis grace 1388 W\ clip Ps cxxix, [cx\x ] 7 Plen- 
teous redempcioun is at hym c 2400 Desir 7 ? qy 341 In yche 
place of the playne with plentuis stremes. Ibid, 3153 pere 
pepull are so plaintiose & placis of strenght 2526 Pilgr, Peif, 
(W, de W, 1531) 169 b, With the plenteous infusj on of grace. 
IS40 Hyrde tr. Vives' Inst> Chr, Worn (1592) Cciij, 
More plentuoua advantage shal come hereof. 2554-9 ^ongs 
^ Ball (j86o) 4 A plentyus newe yeres gyfft 1715-20 
Pom Iliad VIII 634 The flaming piles with plenteous fuel 
1 aise *830 CoLCRiDGB Ch, ijf- St (1839) 277 A plenteous crop 
m such philosophers and truth-trumpeters x868 Lynch 
Rivulet cxLvi 111, He bears the plenteous living gram. 

2 , Bearing or yielding abundantly; fcitile, pro- 
lific, productive. Const in, of 

2297 R Glouc (Rolls) 531 In god contreie & plenti- 
uous. 4? X374 Chaucer Boetk i raetr iu 4 The plenty ucs 
Awompne 2388 Wyclif Ps, Ixiv [IxvJ 14 The . valeis 
schulen be plenteuouse of wheete. c 2400 Maumdfv. (Roxb.) 
XU sijpeflum Iordan, esnjt plentifous of fiscb evgaoBeryn 
1496 So plentivouse this world is of iniquite 1 2535 Joyb 
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Thtdale (Arb ) 37 John. .beyng so plentuouse m telling 
one thing so ofte and so many ways. 1541 Bellenogn Descr* 
Alb IX in Cron, Scot, B vj b, Ihis firth [of Forth] is rycht 
plentuiis ofcoclis, ostens, muscheI]is,selch,peUok, merswyne 
and qulialis 1603 Siiaks. Mens, for M i iv 43 Herplen- 
Icons wombe Expresselh his full Tilth, and husbandry 
z68a R. Burton Admtrable Citrtos 8 The Soil plenteous of 
Coi n, Cattle, Waters, and Woods 1863 Gro, Eliot Romola 
XVI, 'J'hc scasottfa had been plenteous m com. 

1 3 . Tosscssing or having abundance , abundantly 
provided or supplied ; rich. Obs, 
a 1340 Hampolf Pmltef xi B Eleie as hcipics & pore hot 
in lieuon as nluntefous & iicbe ^1491 C/tasi Coddes 
Chyld 19 Yf they can ibenne well gacler togider frute and 
herbes of vertues than shall thei be plentcuous. 1581 
W. .SiAPFORi) Compl I (1876) rg Wc be not so pleii- 

lioiis as we hauo bene, the fii-st fiuits and icnthes ate de- 
dueled of our linings 1643 Prynnf Sov Pomr Pm I ii. 
S5 It had bcene long eviU ruled by eviU Ofllcers, so that the 
Land could not be pkntcous neither with Mcrcliandire, 
chaficijiioi riches 

+ 4 . (iiving abmulanlly; generous, liberal, boun- 
tiful. Oh, 


1377 I,ANOr. P PI n, V. 80 Nc beth plentyiioiis to he 
poic *is piiic durite wtthle. 1531 Eiyot (Aw hi iy, lie 
a man ncuer so v iliaunl, so wise, so liherall or plcntuous 
1617 KiiTniiR raleniiumit v„.vui, Fiom tby plenteous 
hand divine, Let a river itin with Wine 1607 JJrydin 
/ GiOtg, III 604 With plenteous Hand Ihing Clovei- 

giass mnoo Dryoi n J/ymn, 'Crenioi A/zr//, by whose 
Aid* III, i’lentoous of Grace, descend fiom high, Ridi in 
thy Sevenfold 3 <]iicrgy t 

*1 B ac/v, - PiiicNTEouHLY, Obs rate. 

<7x400 Posh Trey 950 j Posis of plates plcntius mekylL 
ir493Thegrekes Wcieofpepull&pouei plaiiiLiusmoiiy 

Plenteously (plcMitMi), adv. Now chieny 
poet, [f prcc. In aiilcntcous xnanner; 

abundantly, co]nously ; f bountifully. 

1340 Ayenb sr Uor het bet me ctli and dryngh to-tiore 
tune Ober to pletiLytiouhlidic. c X350 /f*///. x8o 
llrtddes w sinaU‘ heslos wih Ins bow he tmolles «o plenteous 
lidio. <*1400 Maiini>1'.v. (Roxb.) xvii, 70 Mon findo/ manna 
maie plfiittroiisly and better han in any o|>i*r place 1533 
(’ovi wpAr R Tohtxs, 8 Yf thou hast modi, gcuo plenlcously'. 
1351: Turnlu /let hot I. Bj, Tins herbe gioweth itlentuously 
111 my loidcs gurdynu qt Syon 1667 Miiion P, L, vii 
303 I'mcli Soul living, each that ciepi, which plentcoiisly 
Umo waters goneiatud by tlnr kindcs. 170s Yat di n j‘Eso^ 
nf Com / xni 111, Up shook his sides, anti wish'd them gone, 
Whilst nU'iUfously they fed. 1833 liVNi 11 Rnmlet xvni. ni, 
So shall thy good fiiuts plentuously Hang ripening for us. 
IPlenteotLSnesS (plc'nl^bsnos). Now chicily 
poet [f. as prcc. i -nkhh.] The tiuahly or con- 
dition of iKiiiig plenteous, abundance, plentifulncss, 
feilility, fiuiLlulness. 

e 1373 \V Pams of I loll in 0 P, AThc ara Tfou drod- 

fiil Is Iw’l In he wydi ot wepyng is gret plcnleiiesucs. 
L X400 [spp J*( 1 N 11 ous 1 1 ]. 1333 Covi ui)An< 3 Chron, xi. a^ 
He gatui tliPin plciiLoousncs ol fode. 1638 ]nuiu*i Pamt 
A/uieuts 296 Our cliecrnd mmdo. might .ofreiul rather in 
too miu li plciUeoiisnesse. 1783 Pai i v A/oi, Phdo\, (t8i8J 
I. 944 'I'Uc Siipieme Propiiutor .wlm has filled the world 
wulijdentemisncsi; X864 Txnnyxon En, Afd 558 Set in 
this Eden of all picnteousness. 
t Ple'XlteOUStei Obs, In4plentuuate, plen- 
teuoriflto, -owate, 5 plentefosto. [a. OF, plan’- 
tuotisseic (Godef.), f. plenlhotis rhENTEOua ; see 
-TY.] rientcousncss, plenlifulncsa. 

a X340 IlAMPor p Psaiie} xxxv, 9 pai Ball be drokynd of he 
pkiUuusie ufhi hiiws. X38a Deui xxx ^ Ood shal 

make tlieo to ho plentcuous m allc the werkts of thin 
Iioondis, . .in plentouowAte of thin crtlie. c 1400 Laa/ratids 
CirM^. 38 pe whiclie disciasye |>ou schalt helpftn,.with 
pltinltifoste [ilAV. A, pleulciioiisnesi of gode mete 
Plenteth, -eythe, -l(e, -ieth, obs. ff. Plenty, 
Blentethnes : sec I^lentinksh. 

Plentiful (plc*ntiful), a, {adv,) [f. Plentty 

Sb, + -FOL.] 

1, F ull of plenty ; furnished with or yielding abun- 
dance ; copiously supplied; opulent. Now rare, 
X470-83 Malory Arthur su, xxxv. 369 Ther is plcntyful 
countrey. 13*6 PU^r, Per/ (W. de W. 1531) aas Plenty- 
full of al good thynges. x6m R. Hawkins Vi^, S, Sea 
(1847) Jig The Shore plentiful of Fish and good for refiesh 
ing. xox6 Bacon Sytva S 580 If it he a long winter, it is 
commonly a more plentiful year 1646 J. Bknbriggr cods 
Pury aa The Scripture is plentifull in avouching this truth. 
17x6 Siiitt.vcx.Kir voy, round IVorldog^ There were Inhabl- 
taiui who lived in a plentiful manner on the product of that 
Ibland 1838 Lvtton Alice ir.ii, His table plentiful, but plain. 


2 . Present or existing in great plenty; abundant, 
co[}ious, ample. 

c X310 Oesta Rom , Add Stories ^, 439 Y'e, .shall fynde y« 
niercv ofGixl plentefutl. 1^63 Hvu Art Cm den, (1393) 
(i A (at and louse ground, which,. yeeldeth also plentifullcst 
and greatest fruite. x6oa Siiaks. Ham, ii. it. aoa 'J'hcy haue 
a plcniifull lackc of Wu 1693 Woodward Hoi, Hist Earth 
IV. (1733) 190 A plentifull Admixture of Sulphur. x7xx 
S I hBi B Sfect, No. 70 r 3, 1 have a plentiful Fortune. 1803 
K. Williams in Traill Soe, Ei^, I. i. 30 Tliere is a plenti- 
ful supply of materials. 1898 J. Arch Story o/L/e x. 954 
T be * Thank yous ’ we got for our pains were not as 
plenttful os blackberries [cf. Plenty a, x, quot. 1596]. 

*1^ 3 . Libetal, generous, profuse, lavish. Obs, 

X388 Grafton Chfon, 11 626 Which things daylie more 
and more encreased, by his abundant Iiberalitie, and plenti- 
ful! house keeping. 1833 Bacon Ess., Expence (Arb.) X17 
A Man had need, if he be Plentifull, in some kinde of Ex- 
pence, to be as Sauing againe, in some other . For he that 
fs Plentifull in Expences of all Kindes, will hardly be pre- 
served from Decay. 

tB. ni»adv. »next. Obs, 

Vob. VII, 


1563 Umli Art Garden (1374) xa By that meaneS|dothe 
the ground yealde the plentifuller. 

Plentifully (plemlifuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] 

1. In plentiful measure or number , abundantly, 
copiously ; in or with abundance. 

X333 £dbn Treat, Hewe Ind (Arb ) 14 Lacha groweth 
tliere more plentifully then in any other counlre. x6zx Bible 
Luke XU 16 The giound«of a certaine iich man brought 
foorth plentifully [Tindalk, Geneva, plenteously] zd83 
Hrydfn L/b Plutarch 30 He liv’d tho not splendidly yet 
plentifully 17Z7 Dr Foe Syst, Alagic i iv. (X840) ii 5 Thissoi t 
of wise men, of whom the age is plentifully stored at this 
time. 1849 Macaulay En^ vii II 229 Money was 
plentifully contributed to build a meeting house for him. 
tomb, x%i^1d.,'^vs,u\,sRitshGi7l'sRom, 196 A well wooded 
and pienlifully-watcicd gkn 

+ 2 . YVilh fullness of tiealment or expression; 
fully, in detail Ohs, 

1360 Daus tr Sleidauds Comm 372 Winch •?hal treat al 
thinges more plenlifully, 1639 Pfarson Creed (1839) 161 
Ihe second pait of the aigumenl .the Scriptures mani- 
festly and pleiUifiilly assure us 
Fleiltifulness (pie ntifulncs). [f. as prec. -f 
-NEHS j The state or condition of being plentiful 
1 The condition of h.'iving or yielding abundance; 
alKluence , abundant piodiiclivoncss. Now rase, 
1337 tr J^ainnefs Sesm bef Convoc, man hath 

any tliyngc I prayo you, but he hath receiiicd it of his plcnly- 
fulnesV 1383 T Wasiiington tr, Htchoiay sJ oy 11, vi 36 
iirough tlic picntifulnesse of the yeere they do dohuer 
more 1603 Knoilcs Htst Tmks (t6j8) 153 To bieakc 
into Thessaly, with the plentifulncsse thcicof to rclieue 
their wants X793 J,^ Sur lxvan Iltst Afatm 38 There 13 
none which exceeds it in plentifulness of fish 

2 . Abundance, copiousness, plenty, 

1333 Edfn Decades eCd This sea . . poureth furlh his 
plentifulnesse. 1848 Mir r. Pi?/ Eton 1 xii § a The plcnti 
fulness of land seems to me the true explanation 1903 
Edin Rev, July 197 ICvident from the veiy plentifulness of 
these remains 

Plentify (pie utifoi), v [f Plenty + -ey.] 

1*1 train. To make plenteous ; to eniich; to 
fcrtili/c (soil). Obs, 

X333 W Watbfman Pm die Pacmis « lu 123 Wherewith 
ihei so pIcntiHc their groundu, that thei communely receme 
two liiuidied husshclles fora busshell 1605 ^lvfsi pr Du 
R mia\ ii. 111. r. Alnaham 1145 God hib own with blessings 
plen tihes 1608 R J oiinson S even Chasnpions A iij b, After 
this the land was plentified with Citties 
2 . in/7\ To become plentiful, dtal, 

X90X GwFNnoLiNR Kfats Tates Dunstable IFeir {Devon 
dial ) S08 Wi* the coming o' warmer weather and the plenti. 
fying o’ eggs ho would he his/ulf ngin, 
t Ple'iltily, Obs. rare In 4 plenteliche. 
[f, J^LiNTY a, + -fiY 2.1 « Plentifully adv, 

1340 Ayenb, 105 pe more pc mule onderuangh plenteliche 
|>isej>ri gefjics of god. *• 

t fleutiness. Obs, [f. Plenty a -k -ness 
W ychfs phvtethnes was either fonued irreg on 
plenteth, eaily form of Plenty sb , or (?) an error 
for *pleniifnes ] « Plentifulness 
138a WvcLii* Gen xlt, 30 Seuen ^eies . of greet plente , 
whom sluilcn folwe olhere seuen leer of os greet baieynes, 
that to forgetyng be takun al the bihynd plentethnes [v,r 
plentenes] Ibid 47 And plentithnes cam of the seuen |eer 
xgii in loih Rep, I fist, mSS. Comm, App v 394 Come or 
graync shall be sold and rati (Tied acording the plentines of 
the yere xsBai Stanyiiurst AEncis^ etc., Ps, 1. 111, Yeelding 
abundant plentines Of fruict, in hnniest seasoned. 

Plentioua(e, -ius, obs. ff. Plenteous. 
Plentitli(e, -nea, obs. ff. Plenty, Plentiness, 
Plentitude (ple*ntiti?/d). Erroneous form of 
Plenitude, influenced by Plenty a, (Prob. in 
some cases a misprint.)' 

16x3 T. Adams Spir Novig, 3 A happy and excellent 
knowledge given to the saints, and that in a wonderfull 
plentilude. *768-74 TuckkhXAAT/x/. (1834) II. aoTheplenti- 
tudo of the universe. 1894 Scott Redgannilet^ ch, i, TTiey 
were met., by. Peter Peebles, in his usual plentitude of wig 
and celbitude of hat 


t Plentive, a, Ohs, rare*^\ In 4 plentyue. 
[a. Qh\pientifrtive adj , plentiful, f, Plenty: 
see -ZVE.] Vieldingf abundance, fertile. 

1:1330 R, Brunne Chon, IVace (Rolls) 6444, Y ne sey nere 
. .A fairer load, ne more plentyue. 

Plentivos, -ivoiis(e, -uee, -nis, -uou8(e, 
etc., obs ff. Plenteous. 

Plentuuste, variant of Plenteodste Obs, 
Plenty (plemli), sb, (a , adv.) Forms : see 
below. [ME. pienfedj plenieilh pJentf^ a OF, 
pleidet (lath c. in Oxf. F%l)^plenitd^ plcnti^ -tatty 
nom. -tezy pleyntey uiod.F. dial plentiy pteinUx^ 
I4. plenitdi-em fullness, f plSn’iis full : see -ty ] 
A. Illustration of Forms, 
a 3 plenteV, 4-6 plenteth, 4-7 -ith, 5 -eythe, 
pleintith, 6 plentieth. 4 plentes, -es. 

cxa5o Gen, tjr Ex 3709 Des .xIl mder hem hauen bro|t Of 
^e plenteS tie god Sor gaf, 13.. Cursor M. 1359 (Cott.) 
Quen be plentez \Fm^, plentes] sat cum o time. xgSa 
WYCLiF Geiu xli, 3T To spille the greeines of plentithe 
cx4ao Chron, Vtlod, exxx, Flenteythe of fysshe X46Z 
Plenteth [see B. aj Rolls o/Pai It V 5xr/x Shewyng 

unto bym. .the pleintith of his good Lordship. 1549 IXdall 
Etasm, Apeph, 308 b, Yet ye naue holes plentieth in your 
cares. 133$ Plenteth; ax6o3 Plentith [see B. I, 2J. 

T- 3“Oplent0, 4-6 -ee, 5-7 -le, 6 4 , -ye, 5- -y. 
a xaa3 After, R. 19^ Plente of worldUche bmees c 1400 
MaundrV. (Roxb) xiv. 63 Crete plentee of w^de bestes. 
<rx|4o Anc, Cookery In Hpuseh, Ord, (1790] 440 Put tberto 


gode plentie of pynes. 1483 Cath, Anzl. 283/a Plenty, 
abundatteta, 13x3 Ld. Berners P'mzr. 11 259 They had 
wynes to drynke plentye 1350 J, Coke Eng IS Heralds 
111. (Z877) 57 Fraunce bath of them plente, X373 G. Harvey 
Leite> bk 9 Plenti to furnish up a trim tragedi. 1638 Junius 
Patni Ancients 228 Flentie must have a meane, 

8. Sc, 4~6 pleynte, plaintie, playntie. 
ctg^s Sc Leg, Saints xxvit (A/ackor) 1488 pai wane 
fioyt of land & se . in g8st pleynte 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxiv. 93 Fair claithis and gold plaintie 13x4 
Barclay Cyt ^ Vplondyshm (Percy Soc ) 8 Some man 
hath pleynte of cunnynge a X530 Preiris of Bertvik 360 
in Dunbar's Poems (STS) 297 And je sail half playntie. 
B. Signification. I sh 

1 The state of abounding or being in abundance ; 
plentifulness, abundance. In plenty*, plentiful, 
abundant ; in abundance, plentifully, abundantly. 

X38a [see A 0]. xssx Turnpr Heihal i. Dij, Camo- 
myle gioweth in mooste plenty of al, in hunsley hethe. 
1600 J PoRY tr Leo's Afiiea iit 140 On ix stones are 
brougnt hither m great pleniie 1622 AIisseldcn Free 
Trade (1623) 117 By reason of the plenty of money 1634 
W. Wood Neiv Eng Piosp (1865) 107 In the Summer 
when Lobsters be in their plenty and prune, 1786 H Tooke 
Pm ley 68 Ihey [abbreviations] have been introduced, in 
dKTcrent plenty, and more or less happily, in all Iianguages 
1853 Miss Yonge Cameos U, xxix. 307 LompUmenis passed 
in plenty. 

f b. The stale of having abundance Obs, rai^e, 
G1290 S Eng, Leg, I, 230/402 Heore procratour to hem 
cam, and was euere in plente, he brouite heom mete and 
driiike 1 nouj, as he haddc er i-do, 
f o. Liberality. Obs, laie 
ciAxo Sir Cleges 24 His mete was fre to euery man, That 
wold com and vesite hym than * He was full of pleiue, 

fd. hull Ol complete it ate ; fullness, complete- 
ness, iierfectiou ; ■= Fuliness 2 b, 3 Obs 
13 [see A. /3 ] ^^374 Chaucer Boeih v. pi. vi 135 

(Caiiib MS ) Ofthe wliiche lyf it ne myhte nat enbiacc the 

..I ... .1... ..II. ....... A. xi/.... s. T- 


secracoun 

e. In proverbial phrases. 
c‘X449 Pi COCK Repp, 184 Fxpeuence wole wcel schewe 
that plente is no deinte, and ouei myclie homelines with a 
thing gcndrith dispising toward the same lliing 1333 
Hfllendkn Livywi 1, (S T S ; 1 241 Plente genciis con* 
temptloun 1342 Ricokde Gi, Aites B ij, Hentic is no 
deinlie, as the common snieyng is. 1600 H ulland Lwy in 
1 88 But plunlie, as the manner is, sounc caused lolhing 


2 . A full or abundant bupply ; as mneU as one 
conltl de&iie ; a large quantity 01 ninubei , abun- 
dance of soraelhing. 

a X2Z3 [sec A. 7] X297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 139 In he contrey 

of kanieibnry most plente of fiss is. 1388 Wyclif Acts 
xxii. 6 At inyddai suJeynli fro heuene a greet plente of li^t 
schooii aboute me. ciaoo Destr, Tioy 3^33 Giet plen^ of 
pepull,— all the place full, 2533 Bonner Homilies a That 
multitude and plenteth of preachers, a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Confut Rhem N, T, (1618)723 By this ^entith and over- 
fiowof Gods blessings. 2632 Lithgow Trav, v. 184 Scarcii^ 
of water, and too much plenty of scorching heate. 1756 T 
in Connoisseur No. 105 P3 He was m a nne open country 
with plenty of foxes. 1837 Maurice Ep. St folin 1. s A 
treatise containing plenty of ertors 1883 Fargus Slings 
^ Arrmus 192 We were in plenty of time 

b. With a: an abundance {of). Now chiefly U, S, 
1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves i xi, 17 If euer I should wish 

aplenty, it should be for my fuends, not me 1628 Ford 
Lover's Mel ni n, That fieedom Which heaven hath with 
a plenty made you rich 111. 2726 Shflvocke Voy, round 
IVofld 401 This soil produces a plenty of wood. 1787 
M Cutler in Life, etc. (t 888) L 974 The iiver, where 
a plenty of several kinds of fish may be caught. 1849 
Longf. Kavanagh 71 Remember to let it have a plenty of 
gravel in the bottom of its cage. 1855 Thacker ay New- 
comes xxsi, A plenty of smoke was delivered from the 
council of three, 1837 Whitnfv Lt/e Lang, vii T25. 

c. Following a sb, Now rare, Cf. II. \ b. 

13 . Coer de L, 1488 Styward, . . B] e us vessel gret plentd. 
Dy bschys, cu ppys and bawsers [etc.], c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 10 Seson hit with sugur Crete plentd. x6oo J Porv 
tr. Leo's Africa vi, 270 They haue goates great plentie, 
X84X Scot Let, in Catim N. Amor, Ind, (1844] 1. iv. 25 
There are cattle a plenty on that spot [cf. b above] 

d. Abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 


life ; a condition of general abundance ; a time of 
abundance. Horn of plenty « Cornucopia. 

*377 Lancl. f’.i’/ B Vi 165 Worth neuere plente amonge 
be poeple ber*while my plow nggeth. X3Q3 Ibid, C. xviii 93 
Ther sholde be plente and pees pemetuef Tor euere. c 14^ 
Lydc Mm Poems (Peicy Soc.) 6 To regne in pees, plente, 
and plesaunce. c X586, 1707, etc Horn of plenty [see Horn 
sb 12 b]. x6ox SirW Cornwallis iE’jf. ii. xlviti (1631)305 
Profit is divided Into the obtaining peace and plentie. 2750 
Gray Elegy 63 To scatter plenty o er a smiling land. x8i8 
Byron Ch, liar, iv xlviii. Plenty leaps To laughing life, 
with her redundant horn. 2853 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xvi, 
III 680 Here, therefore, was a plenty unknown in any other 
part of Munster. 

f b. concr, m pi. Things that constitute * plenty*; 
the necessanes and comfoits of life ; provisions ; 
possessions. Obs, 

X599 SHAKa Hen, V,v, ii 35 Peace, Deare Nourse of Arts, 
Plentyes, and loyfull Birtlm 26x4 C, Brooke Epithal, 
Dinner, The board being spread, furnisht with various 
plenties 2671 Barrow Serm, Ps, cxh. 9 Wks. 1687 1. 456 
Can we with any content taste our dainties, or view our 
plenties, while the poor man stands in sight pining waU 
nunger? 2723 Dk. Wharton True BrttonSAo 52 II. 456 
Tlie exuberant Plenties of a most beneficent Climate 

4 . atirib, and Comb,^ as plenty-mongery plenty 
price {ci famine price) ; plmty-scanUng adj. 
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IS 03 Nashe Chrises T, Wks (Grosart) IV. 215 Great 
plenty-scanttng calanuUes, art thou to await, for wanton 
disuuihing thy selfe against Und 1654 VfiirsvycK Zaotojma 
s 6 Plentymoneers (that wanton awa> their own or Husbands 
Sloneys). 1681 T. Jordan LmdorCs Jcy « My Name 
Fructiftm, The Plenty-Govenies^ of India i860 Gem P. 
Thompsom Audi Alt HI* cxm\ 88 1 hat corn inerchants in 
a famine ought to sell their corn at plenty price. 

II. adj. or [app. an idiomatic use of 

the sb ] 

1 . lixisting or present in ample quantity or num- 
ber ; in plenty, in abundance ; abundant, plentiful, 
numerous. Now chiefly collog a. In predicate. 

a 1300 Cufsor M. 23460 (Cott.) AU oI>eikm blisses J»at mat 
be. All hire in Jie sal be plente C1440 IMnydm 1364 
There lord is were grete and plente xgas Lo Ubrkeus 
Praiss II CKWi [cxml] 357 At this siege euery thynge 
was plenty 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 23 As for 
sermons, they are not daintie, but very plentie. 1596 ^rAK*! 

I lien, IV, n iv. 265 If Reasons were as plentie as Black- 
berries, 1 would glue no man a Reason vpon compulsion. 
1656 H. Phillips Furck. Puit (1676) 6 Where money is 
plenty, and land scarce 1722 Dc Poe Plague (1756) roo 
Where they could not find such, for they were not very 
plenty 1803 Syd Smith IFlis (1850) 33 In the one, land is 
scarce, and men plenty , in the other, men are scarce, and 
land is plenty 1847 Le Fano T. O'Bnen 84 Wherever 
kicks and cuffs are plentiest 1870 Low ell Study IVind 
C188Q 22 Poets would be plentter. 

b hollowing a sb * = In plenty, in large quan- 
tity. Obs, exc. dial. Cf. I. 2 c 
13,. Cmsor M 4811 (Cott) Bot quen i>ai sagh Jiat corn 
plente, Bhher men moght neuer be. 1470-% Malory A rthur 
\ii. xxvu 253 Gold and syluer plente to spend *300-20 
[see A 5 ] 1342 [see A. aj. 16x4 Jackson C^eed iii xvi 

1 7 The meanest handmaid . had infallible pledges plenty 
of his extraordinary calling. i 8 i 5 Bentham Ch E»g 
Catech 420 Who has conies plenty to dispose of cheap. 

0. Preceding a sb. = plenty ^(I. 2) dial 

1878 Stevenson Inland Vcy. 8 Alihough there are plenty 
other ideals that I should prefer. Mod Sc. There weie 
plenty folk ready to help I know cf plenty place-* to go to 
Charactenzed by or having abundance,* 
abundantly supplied. Obs. rare. 

1570 Hen^s Wallace vra 990 note, Schir, be ye gydj^: 
be me, T’he bowndandest [v r plentiest] part off Inglanii je 
sail se *583 Stubbes A nat. Adits u (1882) 4 Is this countiy 
fr uitfnll , and plenty of all things, or barren, and emptie ? 
Ill quasi-m/zi. Abundantly, coiloq. 

1842 J. Aitoh Dornest Econ. (1857)331 A leaden collar for 
the stick, with the hole in the collar plenty large enough 
1884 H CkiLLiNGWoOD They're plenty 

large enough. [Common collof throughout Gt. Britain 1 
also in tr S See Eng, Dial. Diet ] 

PlentyfoRs, -yCo)us3 -yvoua(e, -yvowa, 
obs. ff. Plenteous. 

II Plenum (pl?nnm), [L., neut, of planus adj. 
full (sc. spatium space) • cf. vacuum empty (space) ] 

1 . JPhysics. A space completely filled with mattei , 
spec the whole of space regarded as being so filled ; 
opposed to Vaocjuju. 

1*78 CuDWORTH IMl. Syst I 1.0 Leucippus and his 
Companion Democritus make the first Principles of all 
things to be Plenum and Vacuum (Body and Space) 27x4 
Lei Jr Layman (ed a) 7 A Government can t iightfully 
restrain a Man's professing the Belief of a Vacuum or 
Vl Plenum 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v, The Cartesians 
adhere firmly to the doctrine of an absolute plenum 1747 
Franklin Lett. Wks 1840 V. 191 Here we have a bottle 
^ containing at the same time a plenum of electrical fire, and 
a vacuum of the same fire. 1822 R Hall Semt Wks. 1833 
VI. 13 In a perfect plenum, motion would be impossible 
1887 Eniyd Brit. XXII 565/x From the astronomers 
the Stoics borrowed their picture of the universe, — a plenum 
in the form of a senes of layers or concentric lings, first, 
the elements, then the planetary and stellar spheres, massed 
round the earth os centre 

b. iransf. A condition of fullness; a full place 
1793 Southey Lett Jr. Spam (1793) 6 This, was followed 
by some excellent chocolate, and 1 soon established a ple- 
num in my system *878 Geo Eliot ColL Break/ P 117 
An ache, a need That spaceless stays where shaip analysis 
Has shown a plenum filled without iL 

2 . A full assembly 5 a meeting of a legislative 
body, conference, association, etc , at which all the 
members are expected to be present , +111 Sweden, 
a meeting of one of the legislative chambers {obs ) 

177a Toxmi ^ Country Mag so Stokbolm Dec 6 In the 
plenum held yesterday, the inferior orders made no alteia- 
tion in the resolution they had taken of adopting the royal 
capitulation with the projected changes, xyw Harmrd 
Merc Suppl x8 Sept 3/3 The Marshal of the Diet opened 
the Plenum of the Nobility with a long panegyuc upon the 
King 1B83 Ld. Loftus in Pall Mall G 6 May 2/1 AH 
colonial questions in common to the empire would be dis- 
cussed by the Plenum, but would have to be sanctioned by 
the Imperial Parliament before receiving the (jueen's sanc- 
tion 1899 Daily News 12 June g/i Germany .will., 
only give her final decision when the Pauncefote scheme, 
with the inevitable amendments, comes before the plenum 

3 . atirib,, as plenum method, system, a system of 
artificial ventalation in which freshair, forced into the 
building to be ventilated, drives out the vitiated air. 

1888 J A. Ewing 111 Eniycl. Brit XXIV 160/2 A broad 
distinction may be diawn between what are sometimes called 
vacuum and plenum methods of artificial ventilation *903 
Architect 24 Apr ^-3^/2 The ventilation of the hospital was 
secured by natural, as opposed to artificial, means, such as 
that usually called the Plenum system. 

Pleny- : see Plbni-. 

Pleny(e, -yie, -^ie, obs. Sc IT. Plain v ; hence 
Plenyhftnd, plenjeand pr. ppk. * see Plainand. 


Plenyie, plentie, sh. Sc. [f plentie, Sc. form 
of Plain sul Complaining, grumbling 

x8xg W Tennant Papistry StomCd (1827) 107 He spak, 
and uistant a* the senzie Did ratifie it without plenzie, 

Fleo, obs. erron. form of Pilau. 

Pleochroic (pbvkr^“ik), a. Cryst. [f.pleo-, 
pLEio- + Gr. complexion, colour, -x/> 0 ' 0 s 

coloured + -lO : cf. Dichbotc.] Showing diflerent 
colours when, viewed in two or in three diffeient 
diicctions {dtehroze or trtchioic), ascertain double- 
refi acting crystals. So Pleoduroism (pbii?‘“ 
kri>,iz*m), the quality of thus exhibiting diffeient 
colours; dichroisin or tnchroism; Pleocliroitio 
(-kw,rtik) a. [iireg, after dendnttc, etc], of or 
peitaining to pleochroism; Pleocliroma'tic a 
[see Chkomatic] = pleoclu otc \ Pleochro’matlsm 
^pleochroism, PleooliroouB (plijp’kn?)3&) a. = 
pleoJii otc, 

1864 Webster, *P 2 eochrinc x868 Dana hhn (ed d 212 
Epidote Var 3 Witliamite Carmine red to straw-yellow 
strongly pleochroic, the colour as seen through in one 
direction, deep ciimson, in another transverse, stiaw-yellow 
X894 Naturalist 68 Pleochroic haloes, surrounding minute 
zircon crystals, aie seen in both micas 1837 WiicwrLL 
Hist Induct Sc (ed 3) HI 54® Expenmen^ on the 
*pleochi oism of minerals. 1886 Builder 24 Api , Dichroisin, 
or pleocliToism, practically never occur', in crystals belimging 
to the cubic system 1879 Rutlev Stud R ocks vii 58 Detei - 
mining the position of the ^pleochroitic raaMma. 1864 W ru- 
s,i'EXL,^PleochrontaUc ^Pleochtomaiisni *Pleochrooiis. 

Pleodout (pif < 5 ^dpnt), a {sh ) Zool [f Gr wX^os, 
-ftis full + udovs, oBopt- tooth ] Solid-toothcd, as 
certain lizards , opp. to ccelodont. b sb. A solid- 
toothed lizard. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVIII 252/1^ The Pleodonts are 
divided into two. gionps* the first with a compiessed lail 
as in the (Crocodiles ; the other with flie tail pei fectly conical. 

Pleoi, obs. form of Play, 

Pleomastia, -mazia • see Pleio-. 
FleomorpMc (plfium/yifik), a. [f pJeo-, 
Pleio- + Gr. form + -10 ] Having moie than 
one form * (a) Biol,, exhibiting different forms at 
different stages of the hfe-history, as certain bacteria 
and parasitic fungi ; pleiomorphic ; (^) Chem. and 
Bhn crystallizing in two or more fundamentally 
different forms, polymorphic. So Pleomo'rpliism, 
the fact or condition of thus exhibiting a plurality 
of forms * («) «= pleiomorplnsm , (^) « polymor- 
phism ; Pleomo'xphist, an advocate of a theory of 
pleomorphism ; Fleomo rpRous a.^pleomorphc\ 
Fle'omorpliy = pJeovtoiphum, 

x886 E R. Lankestfr m Nature 4 Mar 413/2, 1 gave the 
name Bacterium mhescens to this ^pleomorphic, or, as 
I teimed it, ‘ Protean species. *864 webster, * Pleomor- 
phism, the property of ciystallizing under two or more 
distinct fundamental forms, said of vaiious substances, as 
carbon, which occurs m octahedral and related forms in 
the diamond, and in hexagonal piisms in giaphite. 1876 tr 
Wagner's Gen Pathol, (ed 6) 86 Upon this depends the so- 
CTlIed pleomorphism. 2884 Nature 4 Sept 433/2 The then 
recent discoveries of Pleomorphism and the lepioduclive 
organs were leading mycologists to suspect that a lepro- 
ductive process exists in the case of all the higher Fungi 
1887 Athen mtm 6 Aug. 184/3 When De Baiy discoveicd 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact o( heteioecism..tt is 
not astonishing that many saw m this the way to ciown the 
wildest conjectuies of the ^nleomorphists of the day 1864 
Webster, *Pleomo}phous, naving me property of pleomor- 
phism. 1882 Vines Saend Bot 232 The eironeous theoiy 
of so called *Pleomorphy among Fungi was the icsult of 
a defective perception of the tiue nntuie of the diflerent 
kinds of repioductive organs on which the common name of 
Spore Iiad been bestowed. 

ilFleon,^ Zool. [Arbitrarily f. Gr. 

TrX^«v,pr. pple. oiirXdv to swim, sail . cf. Pereion ] 
A name for the abdomen in Crustacea, as bearing 
the swimming limbs (see Plbopqd) Also applied 
by Owen to the tail-spine or lelson m the king- 
crab, etc , considered as leptesenlmg the abdomen 1 

1835 C Spence Bate in Rep Bnt Assoc (1836) 27 Abdo- 
minal segments (or pleon) (Nioid^, From irX^ia), navigo * pleon, 
part which su worts the swimming kg'?. 2873 Owen Aetat, 
King Crab 9 The tail-spine (‘ pleon ’ and ‘ telson ’ ) neai ly 
equals in length the two antecedent divisions. Ibid 44 In 
the development of Ltmulus, the pleon or tail-spine (~pygi- 
dium) was the last to appear, 1888 Challenger Rep XXIX 
I 652 The feeble stiuctuie of the mouth-organs and of the 
aftei-part of the pleon 

Hence Pla*oiial, Fle'onlc adjs., pertaining to the 

« in quols. the telson of the king-crab). 

WFN A not. King Crop 26 The posterior or ‘ pleonic ’ 
artery has moie definite tunics and holds a longer course 
Ibid 48 Pleonic plexus Pleonic arteiy. Pleonal neive, or 
continuation of neural coid 

Fleon^ (plf/*h) Bot. [a. Gr. uXiov, -wv, 
neuter of irAcoj, -ws full : cf L. Plenum,] A term 
proposed by Nageli for an aggregate of molecules 
which cannot be incieased or diminished in size, 
without changing its chemical nature. 

188a Vines Sachs Boi 664 note tit will be noted that the 
^om. Molecule, and Pleon are chemical ideas, whereas the 
Micella and Micellar Aggregate aie purely physical, 1883 
Goodale Bot (1892) 212 The terminology now 

proposed by Nageli applies the word pleon to those aggie- 
gates of molecules which cannot be increased or diminished 
without changing their chemical nature. 


PLEONASTICALLY, 

Pleonasm (plfonsez’m). Formerly in Lat. 
form pleona'smua [ad. L. pleonasmtts (Mart.), 
a Gr. v\eova(Tix 6 s, f wARoydfciF lo be superfluous 
or lednndant, also in Gram, to add supeifliiously, 
f u\iov moie, compar. of vo\b much. Cf. F. 
pUonasme (1613) ] 

1 Gram. osARhet. The use of more woids in 
a sentence than are necessary lo express the mean- 
mg ; redundancy of expression (eitlier as a fault of 
style, or as a figure purposely used for special force 
or clearness) ; with a and pi , an instance of this, 
or the superfluous word or phrase itself. 

13^ A Day Eng Secretary ii. (1625) 82 Pleonasmus, 
where, with words seeming superfluous, we doe increase our 
leasons, as thus, With these eares I heard him speake it 
*380 PuTTCNiiAM Eng Poesie 111 xxii (Aib) a64 The first 
surplusage the Greekes call Pleonasmus, I call him (too full 
speech) and is no great fault x6io Healpy St Aug Citie 
of God (1620) IS Some tlnnke the pieposition ern to be here 
a Pleonasme and that cntouoc and ^irio-xoiros is all one 
i6sx Burton Anal Mel Democr to Rdr 12, I lequiie 
a fa\ curable censme of all faults omitted, haish comiwi- 
tions, pleonasms of words, tautological 1 epetitions, &c. x68t 
R WiiTic Heavens 28 , 1 take it to be a Pleonasm, a 
Figure fiequently used ip Scripluie X74X Warburton 
Div Legal II 556 The genius of the iiebicw tongue, 
which so much delights in pleonasms i860 Gi'n P J iiCmp- 
Audi Alt III cxiv 45 Wliat the eneigetic pleonasm of 
our anceslois denominated ‘a false lie * 

fb. Gram. The addition of a snpeifluous (or 
apparently superfluous) letter 01 syllable to a word. 
Obs rare. 

2678 PniLiiPS (ed 4^, Pleonasm, in Grammar it is the 
adding of a Lettei or Syllable, either to the beginning of 
a woid, and is then called Prosthesis, or to the middle, and 
IS then called Epen thesis, or to I he end, and is then tailed 
Paiagoge *763 Swim on in Phil Trans LIV. 131 A 
pleonasmus 01 redunduncy of K 3 having not been antienlly 
uncommon 

2 gen. Superfluity, jcdundancy, excess; some- 
thing siipei-fluous or lediindanl. Jn mod. use only 
ftg liom I. 

1617 PuRCiiAs Pilgrimage 3) 609 If it come short of the 
Turke in Geometricall dimension of giound, it is with a 
great pleonasme supplyed by the feitiiiiic of his So^le, and 
in the vnion of all his Tenitones 2673 Indulgence not to 
he Refused 3 It is but a pleonasme or oveiflow of that grc.it 
kindness. 1836-7 Sir W. IIamii ton Meinph (1877) 1 xix. 
369 This hypothesis is not only a psychological sofcLisnij it 
IS, likewise, a psychological pleonasm? it is at once lilegiii- 
mate and supeinuous. 1833 Miss Cobbk Intuit, M01 19 
'J'liis gieat school of souls would be a snpcrfluit}’, a pleo- 
nasm in ciealion. 

b, Anat. and Path A growth or formation m 
excess of the normal, in size or mimber of paits. 

1858 Maynp E.\pos Lea., Pleonasmus, Med, Pathol, 
Physiol, term for a faulty foimatton, with a slrongci 
growth, or an over number or ovei quantity of pai ts ' a 
pleonasm [1893 Syd, Soc, Lex , rieonasmusi\ 

T Pleoiia*smio, Obs, ra 9 e. fad. F. 
migne (Cotgr.), f pUonasme \ see -10 ] 

2636 Blount Gl,, Pleonasimcl, supoifluous, redundant 
So I* Fleona*smicnl a. 

a 2693 Ui'Quhaids Rahelaisiw. xxxvni, Pleonasmical fool. 
Pleonast (plfonrest). rare^^. [f. Gr, type 
%Xfovnirin 5 ^/ agent-n f uXeov&.iuv ; see Pleonasm ] 
One who uses pleonasm. 

2863 Reade /laid Cash II. xxv 220 The mellifluous 
pleonast .oihng his paradox with fresh polysyllables, to 
make it slip into the Banker’s narrow understanding 
Fleonaste (plf oncost) JMin. Also pleonast. 
[a. F. pUonaste (Haiiy i8oi), ad. Gr. vX^ovaarus 
abundant, f.wAeovAffii'; see PLEONASM.] A synonym 
of Cbylonitb, a vanety of spinel. 

(From the multitude of faces of the crystal, each solid 
angle of the octahedron being often replaced by four faces ) 
2804 R Jameson Syst Mm, 1 79 The cc^danite of I.a 
Metherie or pleonast of Hauy. 2832 Brewstfr Optics xvi 
139 Black pleonoste and obsidian afford examples of solid 
substances which ab‘;orb all the colouis of tlie spectrum 
proportionally, xBgjEelm Rev Oct 3x2 Tfie almost bkitk 
pleonaste is used sometimes for moui ning jewellery. 

Pleonastic (plfibmn'stik), a. [f. Gr. type 
*Tr\€ovaariic- 6 s, f, t\fovaar- 6 si see prec So F. 
pUonasttquei\ Gram. Characterized by pleonasm ; 
using more words than are necessary (as a sentence, 
a speaker, or writer) ; constituting pleonasm, super- 
fluous, redundant (as a word or phrase), 

1778 Bp. Lowtii Ttansl Isaiah (ed 12) Notes 390 A 
pleonastic pronoun 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 12 M7 , not ; 
after verbs of contradicting, or denying, it is pleonastic. 
2879 Farrar St. Paul I 519 note, A mere pleonastic phrase 
foi the direction of the sea*, 
b gen. citfig Done to excess or superfluity. 

1876 A Mellor Priesth iv 164 If . the priests who both 
eat the wafer and drink the cup have not two full and perfect 
sacraments if they have and derive any benefit from such 
a pleonastic sacrament 1894 A Birrell Ess xvi. 277 His. 
bonfi'fide character has been roughly condemned as pleo- 
nastic. 

So [* Pleona BtlcOl 12. —prec.; Pleona'stloally 
adi)., in a pleonastic manner, with pleonasm, 

2633 Ashwell Rides Apost 27 They esteemed it essentiall 
to these, but pleonasticall unto those. 1657 J Smith Mystt 
Rhet 187, 2 Job 2 2^ We have seen with our eyes. -.These 
Pleonastical inculcations are not vain, but serve to work 
things the better upon our hard hearts. 1715 Blackwale. 
Saor, Classics (1727) 1. 142 The noblest classics use this par- 
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tide, plconablically. x 88 xi 5 '^ yames'\Ga£ i Api ii People 
who arc ignorant of the good old woid * meie ' have taken to 
talking pteonaslically oT Windcimere Lake 

Pleouectic (pliionc kUk), a. [ad Gi. ttXco- 

vwriK-Qi disposed to take too much, greedy, f 
frXioviicTiji one who has or claims moie than his 
share, f. more + €X<»' to have.] Of or per- 
Uiiiiiig to pleonexuij covetous, greedy, gia&ping. 

1858 ill M ^YNIS R xpos Le v z88a Pall Mall G is St-pt, 3 
The plooneelic spiiit which piotnptcd this piaciiee will no 
doubt bo chastened mlo gicalei aceoidancu with the piin- 
cipli s of distributive justice. 

II Fleouexia (plfioncksia) [a. Ci. irKcove^la 
gteed, assumption, f. as irkeovacTtjs ^ sec piec ] 
Covt'lousncsB, avarice, giccd. 

1838 Mayni /• t/(?j Let , Pleonexla^ term for greediness, 
gi.isping bulfislincss, oveibcaiing tuuincr or aiiogancc, ic 
gulled as mental disease, 1893 Daily A^«w 4 Nov 5/3 
Competitive, giasping fellows, cuiscd with the vice of pito 
iicsia, of wauling moio than llicit shaic. 

Fleo^od (i)ir(>iyd), ZooL [f, as rLFONi + 
Or, TTovs, TToS- foot J One of the bWiimniiig limbs 
attached to the phon or abdomen m Crustacea • 
see rLEON t. Albo Pleopodite (pl/|p pi^doit). Cf, 
paetopodi -podUe^ 9. v. I’kiieion 
1855 C SiM'NCB liAiB ui Rep lint Aisoc (1836) 38 Pleo’ 
poil.i 01 swiuiuitng foot aiQ nltachud to the pTcoii 1877 
hnijfit /////. VI Cas/j iicst siY sumiUs hcni each a 
pail of .swiinmni" fci I // /"'/'i' 1893 Hiiuuino 

iv. i|5 'I IV II ' VO I V,, lx ficquciitly 
have appuiid igi s vi 1 v m. iiypiopctly 

be ( ailed pluopoils, swimming luul 

Ploowo, ploojo, obb. lot ms of Viay aiul v, 
Ploroeyo, obs. foirn of rLUuuiHY, 

II Fleroma (pli'itf“'m 5 ), [a, Ch. irRrjpuiJta that 
which (ills, a complement, f. v\f)povv to make full, 
f. irAri/Jiyy full.] 

1 . huUnuss, plenitude; a. 111 Gnostic theology, 
The spiuliial universe as the abode of God and ol 
the tolalily of the Divine powers and emanations. 

1763 MAeuiNK tr. htcl llii^t i ir ir v (18 jj) 

Asi/» [fu plated in ih^ piuoma (so tliu Uiiostius cMlled the 
linbitaiioit of the Deity) thiity rcoiis 1831-3 K IJuinoN 
Rcil I list iii (184s) sS One of these later cinmultons 
p isseil iho bouinlaiioB ot the Plcioina, winch was the abode 
of the Deity, and ihetc eoming in contact with iiutler 
cicated the woiUl. 1B75 Lk.iihooi Comm Col (tOSo) tua 
h’or tins toliliLy (of liu* Divinu poweis) Onoslie luaeheib 
Iiad a tei Imieal leim, the plot omit ur plenUiede 

b. Used m rcicrcuce to Colosbians it. 9, wlicie 
the Kng, vcisions fioin 1388 have ‘ fuHnesb’ . 

*()rt iu avtw KnrniKil naif tb TrA^piu/uiA Tijt OLornrat <rM/xa^ 
TtKw5 Wyelif ij88, ‘Poi in hyiu dwellith hoclilieli al the 
fulnesbc [tjSa a] plvsiie, K/i'/v*. pleiutiulo] of the Goilhcd ’ 
1873 Ltoiiiioor Comm Col 119 llie ideal cliuieh is the 
phiuiiia of Chiisl, and the niiiilmU cliuieh must stitvc to 
bceomv^ the p'ciuiiiit. 1683 Hi iiai<k Htsl C/t* IT. xif xcv. 
777 'file plcioma of the (hiiilicad lesules in Christ cor- 
poreally' so the pletuina of Chiibt, the plenitude of his 
gi.iees and energies, lesides iti tlie church as his body. 

2. /lol, A* PnnuoMK. 

1890 ill Cent DtiL 1893 in 

llciicc PleroBifttio (pIDr^moi'lik) pet taming 
to Ihe ])leroma. 

1858 Mavni^ Enpos Lex n77/a The phromatlc kingdom 
was the name given by Htockenslmnd to the whole powers 
winch animate the world .ind llio stars which All the celestial 
siiace. 1870 .ScffAfir Person of Christ sfi The eoinpleteiiess 
01 plcionmtic fulncbs of the mural and icligious character of 
Christ. 

iPlerome fplT«Tdiim). BoL [ad. Ger. pkiom 
(llanstcin 1868), ad. Or. irXrfpoofM a filhug: see 
prcc.] The innermobt layer of the primary tissue 
or mcrlstem at a growmg-poml, which develops 
into the fibrovascular tissue, or into this and the 
pith. (Cf. DRUMATOnKNT, Periblbm.) 

1^3 IlcNNBTr & Dvkr Sachs' Bot la; If no pith is formed, 
as in many root<i and some shoots , the whole of the 
p!«roine is developed into pioqambmm, 1884 Power & 
bcorr Do Barfs Phouter* 7 As Hanalum has shown, the 
young embryo of the Angiospermous Plianerogains sepa- 
taicH) while still consisting of few cells. .into three layeis. 
or giuuiw of cells, which differ In their arrangement and 
directiun of division } these were termed by their discoverer, 
Dermatogeti, Peiiblem, and Plerome 

b. allnkf zApkiome-body^^iyhnd^r^ -sheath, 

xB8» ViKrs Sachs' BoL 166 The origin of lateral loots in 
a inulher-ruoc is always on the outbids of its axial Abro* 
vascular or plerome-cyfinder. /M *6; These motlier-cclls 
of the lateral roots ho in the pluome-sheath. 

Plevoiuorpli (pllo'iampjf). Min, [mod. f. 
Gr. 1^^I7p4s, ir\rjp0‘ full 4 * fiop<l>ri form : introduced 
(in Ger.) by A. Kenngott 1859.] A form pro- 
duced by the filling of a cavity left by the removal 
of a crystal with another mineral substance. 

1890 in Cent Diet. 1906 H A Mibrs Let to Bdiiar.h 
plerumorph is a natural cost of a crystal in some other 
mineral substance. 

PlerophoCT (plfrp'lbri). Now ran, [ad. Gr. 
v^.f|po<|>ofla (kifeb* vi* ii, x. ai, etc.) fullness of 
assurance, f. ^irKvpotpbpos bringing satisfaction, f. 
n\f}phf full, satisfied + bearing j cf, rPxripo- 

fjiopfiy to bring full measure, satisfy fully.] Full 
assurance or certainty. (Common in 17th c. in 
theological nse.) 

X605 A. WoTTON Anstn, Pop Articles 90 Not one of many 
Ihouboncls attaiiies to that plerophorie or full pcrbWObion. 


1647 Thapp Comm x Ttw 111 13 The peace of a gootl 
conscience, and the plerophory of faith 1743 W cbLEV A 
C/i aa Ihe other is, such a Pleroplioiy or full Assurance 
that 1 am foi given, and so clear a Peiception, that Cliiiit 
abidcth in me. as lUteily excludes all Doubt and Fear 
1893 F Hall in Dirtion(N Y) 13 Api 273/13 To forbeai, 
in some measure, tliat pleiophoiy of cocksureness with 
winch he habitually dogmatics 

Plorotxc (plfrptik), a. B/cd [ad Gi 

irkqpei}Tue- 6 s filling up (Dloscoridcs), f. wXijpody to 
fill j Having the piopeily of supplying or rc- 
stoiing lost ilesh or lisbiie 
1838 Maync JSxPos Lex,^PlcfO!>is, old tcim for repletion 
and refection, .used by Hippociatcs , PKioiicus applied 
to medicincb of 01 bv-tonging to Plerosis plcrutic 

Pies, pleae, Pleeanoe, -aunce, Plosant, 
-aimt, PIeser(e, etc. obs. if. Please, Pleabakoe, 
Pleasant, Pleasure 
P leah, obs or dial f. Plash, Pleach 
P leaiaster (plfsiisc sioi) Zool [f 1 ’lfsio- + 

[ Astek ] In sponges, A foim of spicule with a 
1 very shoU itiaight axis sec quol. 

1888 SoiiAS in XXV p Kiii, The plcsi- 

aslcis aic ahYtiys much larger when fully giowu than the 
j melasters, and the incta&lcr<3 are laigor than ilie spiiastcii. , 
llic three foims piesent a perfect gradational seiieb. 
Plosior, obs. form of Pleasure. 

1 Flesio-, comb, form fioin Gr. Tr\rjai-os near, 
ubcd in scientific teiminology, 

Plesiomorplioiis (plfsmmpufob), a, Oyst, 
[f. Plesio- + Gi. form + -oua.] Vciyiiear 
111 form; crystallizing 111 foims closely rebembliiig 
but not identical with each other. So Plosio- 
mo'xplilo a. in same sense; Flesioxtto'rphisaii, 
the fad or condition of being plesiomorphoiis, 

1837 Wiirwpu IltsL Induct Sc, III aaa IL has since 
been pioposv.d to call siiv.li giou^js jilcsionioiphoub X845 
N, BiiL Rev \\ 31 f J’he tLiin plesioiuorphous (neatly 
of the same shape) is gctieially subsUtuicd. Ibui^ XMesio- 
11101 i>Iiisiu selves to iciiiovc the diiliculties 1850 Dauui ny 
Atom The, vi (etl ?) 175 It has been ptO|josod to employ 
the XiAWX phstomoi pin whcic ihv. icscmblancc between 
two bodies in cxUinal fuim is not legurded as coniplclc. 
1890 Cent DiU,i Pltuomoiphttf same as plcsiomoiphoits 

11 Plesiosatmis (plf'siobg i^b). JPalmnL PI. -i. 
[mod.L. generic name (Conyboare 1S21) f. PiBSio- 
+ Or. ffavpos lizaid: see qiiot. 1S25 ] A genus of 
extinct marine reptiles, having a long neck, a small 
head, a short tail, and foui large paddles; from 
the Dias and ncighbouiing formations 
1823 W D CoNviiPARB m Philos Ma^, LXV 420 The 
name £ have orignially [111 iSsr) given to this animal, Ple~ 
siosaufus (appruxiinnlc to the Satniaiis), may appear rather 
vague in this stale of our knowledge 1833 biic C Hell 
Hand (x8j.i) 113 The ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus in- 
habited llie scu , then leiiiuins are found low in the has 
deposit 1834 F C JUKI wi f L Ccol 49 Some of the plesio- 
sauii must h ive been 20 feet long 

X876 \mivAh Among my Bks, Ser ji 137 Fortunately 
Scotland was not >ct annexed, or the ]>ocm [Polyolbion] 
would have liccn even loiigci, and aheady it is the plesio- 
saurus of verse. 

llcncc Plesiosaur (pi/ bii^bgu), a leptile of the 
extinct genus Plesiosaurus or order Plesiosaurta ; 
Fle.slosau rian a., belonging to the order Ptest- 
osttUi ta ; sb, a reptile of this order; Pie siosaii*roid 
<r., resembling or allied to the Ptmosaums (in 
quot,, characteristic of the Phslosmrus), 

1839 Civil Eng ^ Arch. Jml II. lijS/a The ichtlo'osaur, 
or fish h/ard, and its ally the ^plesiosaur x86a Owen 
Palaeont. 99} Cavtcr deemed the structure of the Plesiosaur 
.. to have been the most singulai, and Us characteis the 
most anomalous that hnd been discovered amid the ruins of 
a former world, *838 Mayne Expos Lex,, Plestosaurms, 
..♦plesiosaurian. *896 Lvdpkker Roy Nai lltii V, X03 
The skeleton of the Lariosaur, a small plesiosaurian. x86o 
OWKN Pakeont 299 'Hie slight indication of the sacral 
vertebrae ; the non-conHuence of the caudal haemapophyses 
with each other, are all * ^^plesiosauroid * 

Plesir^e, -our(e, -owre, etc., obs. fF. Pleasure. 
PleSSl^apll (ple’sjgraO- Mod. [ad. F, 
plessigrafiie^ rOr. wKjtrffitv to stnke see -graph.] 
(See quot 1895.) 

1870 Gee Auscutf, cj* Percuss, i iv 63 notct There is a 
description of sundry ‘plessigr^hs* which have been con- 
trived of late. 1893 Syd, Soi, Lex,, Plesstgraph, a special 
form of Pleximeter, invented by Peter, a colleague of 
Trousseau, designed to reduce the percussed surface to a 
minimum so that the user may be able to map out more 
exactly the limits of any organ or dull area 

Flessimeter (plesi'm/tdi). [ad F. ptesst’^ 
mUic^ » Plexzmbteb. So Fleesimetxio a, 
« Piexihetbio ; FlossPmetxy » Fleximetry ; 
Fl« 83 or a Plexor. 

1837 Dunclison Diet, Med Sc.Plesser, Plexor. Plessi* 
meter, Pleximeter 1838 Mavkb Exp. Lex, Plesstmcier , , . 
an instiument used to receive the strokes of the plesser 
in percussion *86xT.J Graham Med 161 The best 
plessimeter will be found to be the fizst, or first and second, 
fingers of the left hand, 2870 OimAoiscuit, Sr Percuss, i. iv, 
6a From time to time divers plesiors have been contrived, 
1895 Soc Lex,,Plesstmeier,Plesstmetry, xMAlliuit's 
Syst Med, V, 981 In some cases 1 have found on plessi- 
nietrlc percussion that the right border of dulness does not 
meet the line which indicates the upper border of the liver 
at a right angle. 

MeBsliir, -or, -our, ple6yr(0, etc,, obs. E 

Pleasure. 


Plot, sb,'^ Chiefly .Si?, and no^ih. dial, [Collateral 
form of Plait sb , going with Plet v ] » Plait sb 
<^1430 Trevtsa*s Baith. De P R x Ixvi. (Bodl MS), pe 

f iletteh of woinmanes heere bene ykutte and ybouncle with 
aces X393 Duncan Etymol (E D S),Zrtci^;/<?,'iplet, 
or rag X64X Besi Farm Bks (Suitces) 16 Fold-lianfccs or 
liankinges . which ib os thicke ogame as plough sti ing, being 
a loose kmde of two plettes. iSaS Cfovea Gloss, fed 2), 
Pleifs, folds or gatheis of linen. Ibut, PUt^ woik per 
formed by platting 

II Flet (plet), sb 2 Also plote, plitt. [o. Russ. 
njiGTE ptoti scourge, whip.] Athiee-tlionged whip 
lo.aded with lead, used for flogging in Russia. 

1864 WcBSTLR, Plitt, an instrument of punishment or 
loitiire lescmbling the knout, used in Russia ifco ‘ W M 
Coort R ' Pla^dUtlion iy Flagellants xwi 259 The plCt is 
a whip made of strips of law hide, ind having thiee labhes 
lipped with small leaden balls. 1885 A Gnii Fnns in Encyd 
Brit XIX 76^3 Theie is anotbci flagcllatoi, cilled the 
piete, n whip of twisted hide, ictaiued al a few of the most 
distant Siboiiau piisons. 

Fleti V chiefly Sc and mUh dial Pa f 
plct( t, plat ; fa, ppie, plet(t , also plette cU [Col- 
lalcial form of Plait v,, going with Plet sb I] 

1 . traits To mlcilwme (stiands) so as lo ioim 
one combined texture , = Plait v , 1 ; also to form 
(n garland, band, or the like) by this process , sa 
Plait v, 2d. Also w fuod, dial to cross (the 
legb) ; « Plait v. 3 

CZ430 'Picinstds Iia7ih De P R v Kvi (Rodl MS), 
WyinniLimb hceic is ipletLed [Jjr de IF 1495 plclcd) a.nd 
ybouiide with Hc«s t *450 Mtrour Salnaitotm 4619 A 
coiovnu of blhirpubt tliorncs mayde tliyne Eiicmyb plettyng 
<7x470 IIlnky&on Mor Fab viii [pnetch SviaHow) xm, 
The fi'ind pUttib his nettib sJiaipe and rude. 25x3 Douci as 
JEnets IX 11 64 'Ihe wyld wolf Abowl the bowglit, plet all 
of waudis lyghi, llayis and gyrius (fi6oo Monioomirii 
JMisc. Poems xix $ A guland pioperly sho plots. To iiLt 
vpou hir held x6oo Fairfax 2 asso xiv Ixviii, Of wood- 
bincb, hlliLs, and of roses rwclIc, All plctlLd fabl, well kntl, 
and loyncd mcLtc. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph ii. iv, For 
ihcc 1 plcL the flow*iy bclL and snood. i8a8 Craven Gloss, 
(cd, 3), /Vef, lo plat 1839 J M \IiLSO^ Tails of Bo) den 
V 251/3 lie plctb Icg^, ind passes his hand along Ids 
leg. 1903 In 1 C L) D fioin Shetland to Noilh Lmcolmii 
t 2 . To fold ; to fold 111 oiic^ arms. Obs, 

CX425 WvNiouN Cron ix. xvvu, 3258 Wyth blyih clieic 
lluwe he liym plot In (bisl armis so lhankfully. 1313 DoucLAb 
.^z//mxitf.xi 4 Rnyth bir aimys abowt byb f«it[hcho] pltl, 
JinbiiLSyiig iJinDic and kyssand leiiticntly 1536 Bi i li.ni>ln 
Cosmagr XI, Thirsalmond spawtns, with than w.unis plet 
lo tilhir c 13160 A Slott (H T S ) xxviii 8 Qulicn 

pat 1 went with sweit may, And oft tyines in my aimis 
pkt hir. 

f 3 To bind, tie up, make fast Obs, 

1560 Rolianu Crt ytnus iv. 36 1 To sc bis handls into 
ane coul thus plet 1383 Jambs VX hss (Arb ) 37, 

1 had fail rathe 1 JkibUl lower foithsetl, 'Ihcii the ihie 
Grecian hillcs on others plctt 
4 r 7nod, dial. To fold, to wrinkle. 
x86t Quinn Heather (1863) 123 Care in wan wrinkles 
deeply plctliii' Nell’s bonnie face. 

Hence Flet pfl. a., plaited, in tei twined 

Acc Ld, High 7 reas Scot, 11 , 231 Vj cine braid 
ribaneb lo be one plet suord bell to the King 1308 Dunaar 
Tua Marat Wenmi 15 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I 
piesandlic luikit 

Flet, obs. f. Plate. Flete, early var. Plea 
sb , sGoondaiy form of Plead v,^ obs. f* Pleat. 
Pletlier * see Plethron. 

Plethora (plejjora, plfJjo^Ta) Also (after 
F.), 6 pletore, 7 plethor. See Plethoby. [a. 
mediL. plelhdroy a Gr. ir\ri 9 dipr} fullness, repletion, 
f. 7rXT70€ii/to become full. In F pidthore (i6lh c ). 
Bailey 1731 has the etymological pionunciation 
plcihd fa; ed. 1742 and /. 1755 have plethora. 

Plethora, and Plethoiy were app sometimes viewed as 
derived from L. plCtfts lilled, plHma repletion, plcthoia,] 

1 Path, A morbid condition, characterized, 
according to the older writers, by over-fullness of 
blood or of anjr other humour (or of juices m 
a plant) ; according to later writers, by an excess 
of red corpuscles m the blood 
X34X R (Copland Galyen's Tetap Civ, The superba- 
boundaunce ot humours . that the Grekes cat Plethora 
Ibid G iv, Of cacomye yt is conlunct w^ the vlcere, or of 
Pletore, or of phlegmon x69i Saimon Med. r. xliv. 
09 Ihe Antecedent Cause ot Dibeoses is twofold, the one 
13 called o Plethor ot PJeiutude. 1873 Grew Auat Roots 
ir. § x6 Lest the Barque, being spongy) should suck it up 
too fast, and so the Root shoald be, as it were, surcharged 
by a Plethora 1777 Sheridan Scl^ Scand, iv. lu, Your 
character at present is like a person in aplethora, absolutely 
dying from too much health i^S* Carpenter Man Phys 
(ed 2) 317 When they [red corpuscles] are piesent in an 
amount much above the average, they seem concerned in 
pioducing the condition termed Plethora . . which borders 
^on various diseases. ^ 1877 Roberts Handbk* Med 1 . 17 
Ihe ledness and Lurgidity of plethora 
2 , Jig, Over-fullness in any respect, superabun- 
dance ; any unhealthy repletion or excess. 

C1397 Howson Sertn, 24 Dec. 44 lhat irAij8«pa, fulnes of 
blood m our Htshopricks. a 1640 Jackson Creed xr xxxi v 
§ 4 We ore all subject to that vKi\ 9 ihpa. whereof the Lord so 
often forewarned Israel ] X700 Bp Patrick Comm Dent 
xxxu IS This was the lamentable effect of their plethora or 
fullness. X83S Marryat OllaPodr, xvii. We are suffering 
under a pleth ora of capital x868 Farrar Seekers 1. u. (X873) 

27 A plethora of words 

t Plethore tic, a, Obs, rart-"^, [f prec., after 
iheorettCi etc ] ss PLETHORIC. So Pletihore'tical. 

126-2 



PLETHORIC, 


PLEUBITE. 


[f, as prec. + -aii.] 


17*7 BAittY vol II, PleiAore/ul whence in Johnson 
Webster 1864, etc. 188* Ogilvie (Annandale), PUtltorettCi 
Phthcretical \n CtuseUs EttcyJ Dtci eXc. 

Plethoric Wp nk, pletonk), [ad, med. 
L. ffm{h) 0 ncus (Bn Cange), a. Gr. Tr\qfla^Hf6s 
(Galea), f- Plbthoiia, Prob, immed, 

ftom F. plHhmi^ut (Par^ r 1550), whence the 
stressing ph thonc cf ca thoUc ] 

1 , Path Cbaracteiized by plethora, of a full 
habit of body. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta viit. 172 Such as haue pletho- 
ricke and full bodies, 1784 Goldsm 'Vras) 144 The nation 
found, with fruitless slalf. Its former strength was but 
plethoric ill 1803 Ried Jr*U X 51 A young man, pfa 

E ' * me habit *848 J Baxter Pract, Agrtc*{^d^ 4) 
t Oittle ore subject to sudden determination of 
to the head They are naturally plethoric, 
f b. ahsa/, as sh, A plethoric person. O&s, 

1707 Floyer Physic PitUe-Waich sgi If the Pulse be too 
full, as in Plethorics, we must use some general Evacua- 
tions 

2 fig Full to excess, overstocked, overloaded ; 
swollen, inflated, turgid, 

XQ44 Bulwer Chiron 114 This happenv to some by reason 
of a certain Plethotique vrit x8oo Htti India m Atiai 
Aw, Ref. 3/2 That plethoric opulence with which the 
merchants of Alexandria sunk into idleness xB^ Lowell 
Biflev) P Ser, r Introd., The pockets, plethoric with 
marbles round. That still a space for ball and pegtop 
found. 1864 Burton Scat Abril, n 126 Plethoric volumes 
which slumber In decorous old lihrarieb 

t Pletho’rical, a. Ohs, 

=s prec. I. 

1663 Hollano Piutarck Explan Words, PletheiicaU 
pii^ht ^, state of the body which being full of bloud 
and other humours, needetji evacuation 1625 HAvrAuat, 
Ur n. viii. 99 x6^ T Garencieres Coral 74 Unless the 
body be extraordinarily plethoncal. 

Pletho^rically, adv, [f prec. + -lv 2 ] jn. 
the manner of a plethoric person ; with plethora, 
x8oo Lamb Lett,, to IVordsw (1837) I v 170, I am not 

^r. Revel. L 11, i, When such Institufion plethormally says 
to itseh^ Take thy ease, thou hast goods laid up 1871 
Lu Fanu Tenants of Malory iv, 15 They have grown 
plethorically robust 

Flethory (pie Jjon), sh. {a.) Now rate. Also 
7 pletory, [irreg. from Plethoea; or peih. de- 
duced ftom.plelhonc, on analogy of hutory^ 

alUgonCy allegory^ etc.] 

1. «Plethobv.i. 

i6a^ Bp Hall Sernt, T/ianhsgtvmf 20 Jan 47 Hee saw 
that in. this common Plethone it was fit for v5 to bleed 
xCgtjER 'I'KYLon.Serftt / Pearl v 59 The appetite ready 
to burst with putrifaction and an unwholsome plethory 
1708 Rnl. Apollo No 102. 2/1 A Plethory or fulness of 
Blood, 1835 Hens LOW Pnuc, Bot, ii 111 ^ Less sap is 
exhaled and the tree attains a state of plethory. 
a. fig = PLBTHOKA 2. 

x6a4 Bp Hall Heceoen upon Earth xiii, Perhaps thou 
labourest of some plethone of pride, a 1677 Hale Pnm 
Ong Man n x. 228 A Plethoiy or excess of Numbers of 
Men, sometimes .. cause Wars 1778 Johnson 9 Apr in 
Boswell, It IS.. owing to a plethory of matter that his style 
is so faulty. 1843 Blachw Mag LIII 522 The kmg 
[Louis XVll whose plethory was cured by that sharp remedy 
•j* B « Plijehokio a Ohs rare 
1x1843 J Shute Tffdgem, ^ Mercy (1645) 29 To have 
a pletory fulnesse of Crude, and raw humours in his Stomach 
Hence f Pie tHoriness. iare’~^, 
x 655 J, Fraser Poltchrouicon (S H. S) 345 His plethori- 
ne^s came to such a hight that from spitting it flowed to 
vomiting of blood. 

II Fletliron (pie Jw^n) PI, -a Also (after F ), 
7plethQr [a, Gr, \siP,pUthe '\ An an- 

cient Greek measure of length, containing a hniidred 
Greek, or about loi English feetj also a squaie 
measure, the side of which is a linear plethion, m 
extent slightly below an imperial rood. 

^ x6a3 Bingham Xenophon p lu, The necke of land, that 
ioyneth to the Continent, is at least foureplethers Inbredth 
1706 Phillips, Pleihrmu 1797 Eneycl Bnt, (ed 3) II 
7ij/a A square of four plethra, or 400 feet, on each side, 
x87;S Browhino w6>//£ Apol 221s Nobody now can say 
* this plot is mine, Though but a plethrou square’ 
PletlL3rsmo^apll (pli^rzmdgraf). Physiol. 
[f Gr. vXrjBvfffUhs enlargement (f, rtXrjB^^tv to 
increase, f. irAj^tfiJs fullness) + -qbaph, after It 
plehsmgrafo ] An instrument, invented by Mosso 
of Turin c 1870, for recording and measuring the 
vanation in the volume of a part of the body, esp. as 
due to the changes in the circulation of the blood 
produced by emotion, etc. 

It consists of a closed vessel suriounding the part of the 
body, filled with water, and connected with agraduated tube. 

2872 Seu Amer, July 1 By using two plethysmographs, 

D* AIosso has obtained pen ^aces representing, valuable 
physiological data leading to the demonstration of the 
most important phenomena of the blood vessels, x88s 
Hardaker in Pep Sa Monthly XX, 578 The plethismo- 
|:rnph. measures the amount of blood sent to the biain 
in any particular process of thought, and records the exact 
time for each process, 1Z96 Alm/IsSysi Med.l 343 
Hence Flethy.smogra'plilc tr., belonging to, 
or obtamed by, the plethysmograph, Plethys- 
mo-grapliy, the use of the plethysmograph, 

1886 Medical P/ews XLIX 276 In experiments made 
with the plethysmographic method it was found that . 
acoustncuon .may be produced by an electric stimulation 


996 

of the sciatic nerve xSgo Webster, Plethysmopaphy 
1899 AUbuit'sSyst Med VII. 74s Plethysmographic obser- 
vatons on the cutaneous circulation 

Pleting, Pletxjur, ME. ff. Pieadikg, PXiEader, 
Plette, obs. pa. t. of Plat 
f Ple'ttep, zi. rate [ad. Du pletteren\.o 

bruise, crush (Kilian), f. stem ^/h^blow (Franclc) ] 
trans. To bruise, crush. 

1597 A M. tr GutUemeads Fr, Chtrwg (‘truelye 
translated out of Dutch into Englisbe *) 2/1 i he vaynes, 
the arteryes, or the sinneus themselves, come to be squis^ 
and plettered Ibid ah/i Those woundes which come by 
crusmnge or plettennge are farre wori.e then those which 
are onlye hewede Ibid, 13/1 Tlie sownde bone which is 
next vnto the plettered bone 
Pleu, pleu<ii-e, pleiigbi. Sc, If. Ploxtoh, 

II Pleura (plu»*ra). Anat. and Zool PI •© 
[med.L., a, Gr likeofk side of the body, rib ] 

L One of the two serous membranes, right and 
left, which line the thorax and envelop the lungs 
in mammals ; each is reflected on itself so as to 
form a closed sac, one side or layer of which {^pul- 
monary pletud) invests the lung, while the other 
{costal or pafieial pleura^ is attached to the inner 
wall of the chest. 

Sometimes applied to the upper part of the common mem* 
bianous lining of the thorax ana abdomen in veitebiates 
below mammals {peritoneum ot plenroperitmeum) 

1684 Power Exp Philos i 40 The Heart in this Animal 
[lamprey] is cemented and glewed as it were on all sides to 
the pleura, or innermost skin of ihe Thorax 1748 Har tley 
Observ Man 1 i 96 The Vibrations excited m the Pleura 
and Peritonaeum 1876 Bristowe The ^ Pract Med (1878J 
454 Malignant disease of the lungs and pleurae, 

2 In mveitebrates . a Name for a part of the 
body-wall on each side m arthiopods , in insects, 
the part to which the loner wings aie attached 
(Cf Plboron.) 

X826 Kirby & 5r Eniomol III 380 (The PleursB). The 
space behind the stapulais, on which the lower organs of 
flight are fixed Ibid 574 Pleui a By this name I would dis 
tinguish tbepart which laterally connects the metathorax and 
postpectus ft includes in it the socket of the secondary wingE 
b. In molluscs, The region on each side of the 
rachis of the lingual ribbon of the odontophore 
iB^t Woodward MoUnsca 1 28 The teeth on the pleura 
aie teraied mtcuu, they are extremely numerous in the 
plant eating gasteropods 1866 Tatc Bnt Molhtshsiii 50 
The lateial areas are called the pleurm 2872 NiChoisok 
Paixotd. 163 The pleurm are in one piece with the axis, 
but are separated from it by a moie or less pronounced 
groove, the ‘ axal furrow ’ 

Pleura, plural of Pleuron, Pledbujt. 
Fletiracaniili (plu« rakaen])). Palseont. [ad 
mod L. Plettmcmlhus^ f Gr irXevpd side + dW^a 
spine, thorn ] A fish of the extinct genus PUurn- 
canthiis or family Plmracafithtdset characterized by 
having a row of sharp hooks or spines along each 
side Also aiinb So Pleuxaca utMd, a fish of 
the family Pleuracanthdoi ; Pleuraca^xithoid a , 
resembling or belonging to the family Plewa- 
canthdsb^ sb. ^ plenracanlhtd. 

1900 Nature ao Sept 505/1 Asbumin? that the Pleura 
canth form originated fiom one of simple paiallel rods 

Pleural (plu® ral), a 1 [f Pleura + -al, so F 
pleural'] Of or pertaining to the pleura. 

1843 R T. Graves Sysf. Chti, Med xx, 2^2 The 
accumulated fluid m the pleural cavity 1846 G B Day 
tr Simon's Amm Chem II 498 The exudation in the 
pleural sac 1884 M Mackenzie Dis Throat <y Nose 11 
47 Pleural inflammation . affecting the base of the left lung 

PleuTal, u 2 [f. Pleubon + -al.] Of or 
pertaining tothepleuron or side of the body, or(m 
arthropods) of a somite ; costal ; lateral. 

1887 Sollas in Encyct Bnt XXII 417/2 Now broaden 
out the prora on the eggshell into oval lobes [proral pteres) , 
and from each pole draw a lobe midway between the prora 
and the tropis {pleural pteres) x888 Rolleston S Jack- 
son Anvn Life 492 The somite, may. consist of a dorsal 
plate, the tercum, and a ventral plate, the sternum, con- 
nected laterally by a soft pleural membrane. 

RPleuralpfia (pluraeldaia) Path. [modL., 
f Gr w\€vpa side + -aXyia, f aXyos pain ] Pam 
in the side; pleurodynia. Hence Fleuxalglc 
a,, pertaining to or affected with pleuralgia. 

*?**':34 Goods study Med (cd 4) I 679 That acute pain 
which u> often complained of in the head or the side , in the 
latter case sometimes amounting to pleuralgia. 

II Pleurapopliysis (pluampp’fisis). Comp 
Anat, PI. -yses f-isiz). rinod,L., f. Gr, irXwpcL 
side + Apophysis.] Owetfs term for each of the 
lateral processes of a typical vertebra, forming part 
of the haemal arch (cf. HiEHAPOPHYsis) ; repre- 
sented in the thoracic region, and sometimes m 
other parts of the trunk, by the iibs. 
i8s^ Owen Skel. <S* Teeth in Ori^s Circ Sc. T. Orf Nat 
168 The hsemal arch is formed by a pair of bones called 
pleurapophyses *, 1871 T.R. Jones Xtftfd.ind 4) 
“57 the sides of the centrum, . a canal is circumscribed 
by the pleurapophysis, or costal process. 

Hence Flenrapophysial (plu® rapufi’zial) a, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a pleurapophysis. 


a serial coiiesponclence with the s^eleS formations m*thQ 


sternal mther than wuh those in the vertebial (‘ pleurapo- 
physial ’) region of the visceial wall 

Pleuratio, •etio . see Pleuiutio. 
Pleurecholic (pluorekbp hk), a ZooU [f. 
Gr. irXcupa side + WoA-or cast out, put oat, f. 
hckoKX^iv to cast out + -10 ] Capable of being 
protruded by eversion of the sides, as the tentacles 
of some molluscs and worms • So Flenremho lie 
a. [Gr. ^/ijSoA-os thrown in, f. kfji^bXXuv to throw 
in, inseit], capable, when iirotnided, of being 
letracled by inversion of the sides. 

1883 LAJUKESTtR m Encycl Bnt XVI 652/1 If we stint 
from the condition of full eversion of the tube and watch the 
process of introversion, we shall find that the pleuiecbohc 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards Ibid, 652/2 The Gastropod’s introvert is pleureni- 
bolic (and theiefore aciecbolic), 

II Fleturenchyma (plurc*gkima). Bol Also 
m anglicized form pleure-nohym [mod L , f 
Gr. vXtvpov nb, irkevpa side + eyx^iia infusion, 
after paunchyma^ etc.] * The woody tissue, con- 
sisting of tough slender tubes, out of which the 
woody parts are mamly formecr {Treas. Bot.), 
Hence Pletueenohymatous (-cgki matos) of 
the nature of pleurenchyma. 

1842 WiLLSJiiRE in Ann Nat ITisi IX 85 The long 
pleui enchymatous cells surrounding the first formed vasculai 
bundles are corned along with the latter to the centre of the 
plant 1848 Lindlcy Iniivd Bot (ed 4) II X73 Pleurcn- 
chym is apparently destined for the conveyance of fluid 
upwards or downwards, and foi giving fiimness and elas- 
ticity to every pait 1876 Encycl Bnt IV 85/2 Under the 
teim pleurenchyma is included tissue composed of such 
elongated piosenchymatous, flexible, thickened cells, its are 
found III the bast or phloem layers of ordinary trees 

Fleunc (plu^nk), a rare. [f. Pleura + -ic, 
cf late L. pleunctts at the side, lateral (Fionl.), 
Gr. ’sXevpLfc&s of or for the ribs (Schol. Ar,).] 5== 
Pleural a 1 

1838 Mayne Expos Lca , Pleuricns, of or belonging to 
^eTpiema pleui ic Daily C /iron 16 July 5/3 "lo 
pi event the pleui ic liquid from remaining in the ihoiax. 
Fleuxisy (plu® risi). Forms 5 plaresy, 
(pleresye), 6 pluresye, -sie, pleurxtie, plow- 
xisie, -osy, plunce, 6-7 plunsie, plenresie, 
6-8 -isie, 7 -esy, plirraaie, 7-8 -isy ; 6- pleurisy. 
Also )8. 6 la L forms pl{e)ui ests, pltinsts, [a. 
OF pleurisie (xgth c.), -este (mod F. pleurlsie), f. 
late L pleurms (Pmdent. c 400), mod.L. pkurests^ 
substituted for pleurtlis^ a. Gr. irX^vptns pleurisy > 
see pLEURiTis. Sense 2, and the forms m plu-, 
aie paitly due to a supposed derivation from L, 
pWsy plur- more (cf. med L pluritds multitude), 
as if pleurisy were due to an excess of humours,] 

1 . Path Inflammation of the pleura, with or 
witliout effusion of fluid (serum, pus, blood, etc,) 
into the pleural cavity , a disease characterized by 
pain in the chest or side, with fever, loss of appetite, 
etc. , usually caused by chill, or occurring as a 
complication of other diseases (scarlatina, rheu- 
matic fever, phthisis, etc.). Formerly often with 
a and pi 

Diy pleurisy^ (formerly) pleurisy without expectoration j 
(now)pleurisy without effusion So humid or moist pleurisy, 
1398 Trtwisa Barth De P R. v xxxl (Bodl. MS,), Som- 
metyme aposteme is ibrad herein as it fareji in pleresye 
and is ybrad and comeb of aposlemc hat is he tendrenes 
of he nbbes wij>in Imd vii. xi (1495) 231 Pluresy is 
a postume on the rybbes wythin. 1534 More Com/ agst 
Tub in Wks. 1256/2 And they yt lye in a plcwrosy, thinke 
that enety time they cough, they fele a sharpe sweorde swap 
them to the heart, *$47 Boordp Breu, Health cclxxxv. 94 
A plunce the which iS an impostumc in the cenente of the 
bones. 1562 Bulleyn Bulwarh, Bk Simpks 52 The seede 
drunke, is good against the plenntie, 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 370 The disease whereof he died, which 
was a Pleurisie. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 19). Apples 
are good against melancholy and the pleui esie 1709 
Land Cos No. 4513/1 Many have died dunng the Seventy 
of this Winter of Plunsies. 1862 H W FuilcrDis. Lungs 
171 Pleurisy is> one of the commonest diseases. 

|5. 1527 Andrew Brunswyhe's Disiyll 1 Valets Dijh, 
Good for the selcenes named pleure&i<«. a 1548 "HAtLChfon , 
Hen, V82 liis chamberlain aflirmeth that he [Hen Vj died 
of a Plurisis 1568 Grafton Cht on, II, 938 He sickened of 
a disease, called Pluresis. 

2, fig Now rare or Obs . ; formerly almost always 
in sense * superabundance, excess * (due to a mis- 
taken etymology • see above). 

axssp Vox PopullBsi in Harl. E, P P. Ill ago Sup- 
presse this sharaliiU vsurye, Comonlye called husbondrye , 
For yf there be no 1 emeadye, Yt wyll breaUe to a pluresye. 
*S?7 Howson Seme, 44 For feare of a Fleuribie by Impro- 


piiations, enstomes and compositions xfioa Shaks Ham 
XV, vii xiB For goodness, growing to a plurisy, Dies in his 
own too much 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof Si. il xin. loi 
Long since had this land been sick of a plunsie of people, if 
not let blood in their Western Plantations 

3 . atinb. Pleurisy-root, name for Ascleptas 
tuberosaj also called Butterfly-weed, the root of 
which IS a popular remedy for pleunsy. 

XB31 T. Davies Man, Mat, Med* 238 Fleunsy-root Flux- 
root, Sc. A perennial plant, growing all over the United 
States of America, in gravelly and hiUy grounds. 

FleuHte (plu^Toit), ZooL [f. Gr. rXtvpd 
side + -fteI 5] The side or lateral portion of 
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each somUc or segment of the body in ai Ihropods. 
(Correlated with U^gtte and sterniic,) 

*868 Packard Gmefc Study Insects o The typical ring or 
segment, consists of an upper (tergite), a side (pleurae), 
and an under piece Oslernite). x^s m Syd, Soc, Le-x* 

Pleuritic (plurrtik), a.i Forms: 6 

pleuretiokoj -itique, 7 -etiok, 8-9 -etio, {erron, 
7 pluratick, 8 pleuratio), 7-8 pleuritiok, 8- 
pleuritic. fa. F. pUiititiqiie (OF* j^l&itntiCy 
13 th c.), or ati. L, pUurthcus (Plin.), later pleurc'- 
tuUSi a, Gr wXtUfWTt/cos, f. irXevprns PleubitIS.] 

1 * AlTccted with or suITering from pleurisy. 

*570 rji,viNS Mamp, 121/36 Plturetitke, plem eiicus, 157* 
J JONLS Bathes of Bath Pref, 2 Some Plcuntuiuc, Hydio« 
pujiie, some with Ptisuiue x6a8 A LnciiTON in Camden 
Mac* VII p IX, They arc like pleurelick patients that 
cannot spa. 1744 UKRKULuy tut is § 78 Having known 
some ptcuiuic petboiis cured wlllioul bleeding *845 G. 
1 )\Y ^iwtods Antm Chem I. a66 The biifly coat is par- 
ticulai iy clmroctciistiC} and bcldoin absent in pleuritic blood. 
2. Of or pertaining to pleurisy ; characteristic or 
symptomatic of pleuiisy. 

x6tt llLNiiOWi s Thcojihy ! xliii, By o])cning Veins Death ’s 
blue d ou t, and pleui click Pams. *689 Movle Sea Chyrtag 
III. VI, to8 llicso cany away a gicat deal of wind and 
Plmatick in.aici *73a'3 Mrs. Duiany m Life Coi^r 
(ia()2) .pa *Slic IS conlined to her bed with a pleuialic chburdci, 
x84j k J Gravj s Sysi^ Clin, Med xvii 197 Fixed pains 
of a pleurilio charntler, x883’'4 Med, Ann Alraobt 
tin mediately the plcuiitic ciTiision disappeared. 

b. Characterised by or liable to cause pleurisy, 
X744 Armstrong Prescrv, Ilealth ni, 490 The pleuritic 
bpiing Glides harnilubs by, 

B, sb* A pci son affected with pleurisy, late 
[1398 Tui VISA Barth* De V* R* vii xxx, (Rodl, MS.), 
X^leuictici /vat liaue nnoslemc \monne the iitibes inwai d.j 
X768-74 Tucklr 1 1 * Jsai* (1834) 1 . 45 Tlie plouretic lying on 
Ins left bide does not expect plenburc by turning to the 
other , he has no more iti view than a diminution of pain. 

neuri*tiC| Zool [f. l^tBawTE + -ic.] 
Peitaining to a plcurilc ; lateral ; « Pleural af 
1890 in Cent* Diet* 1895 m Syd* *Soc* Lex 
t Plenri'tioal, 17, Obs, [Scc-ical] =Pleu- 
KlTio a*^ XIcnee t Fleuvl*tloaAly adv* 
i6k5 Crooke Body of Man 247 By which way abo the 
nuUUrorpiib of nkuntic.dl and Puiinneuinonicall, or Km- 
riyii.dl paticmts dcsLumlelh ax 6 zs lip ItALt, Contompl,^ 
N T IV XI, One is sirke of the pleiuiticalc stilcheb of 
envir. 1733 Dovar in AllbuH's Sysi Med* {1897) so 
'i’he blood dues not aitpe.ir more plLimtital or sizcy m any 
distciripi'r than ih is. *674 K, ( i«i n- ki v Inj ,4 Bb* Physic 99 
A Physiu.in..whun he came found her Pleui iliudly aaeaed 

imeuritis (pluroi-tis). Palk* [L* fleufTlis 
(Viti.) a, Gi. irK^vpiri? (IIipp.), f. irKevpd side, rib , 
sec -mH.] Inflammation of the pleura; more 
usually called J^leuiubv, 

*693 Blaneatds Phys, Did* iod, 2), Plcurtlts, a Pleurisic, 
an Innaminatiun of the Menibiane Pleura, and the inter- 
custnl Musetus, 1745 W Thompson Sichness li, Pleuritis 
bending o’er itb side in pain x8aa"34 Goods Sln^^ Med* 
(I'd. 4) I 505 Pleiuitis. 186B Darwin Anttn* f PI* I* in, 97 
The l^eiccbter bheep were so rapidly dcbtioycd by pleuritis, 
Pleuro, CoHo<imal abbicviatioa of Pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

x8po Pally JVdvs 16 Oct. 2/7 Plcuro baa broken out afiesh 
in Cliobhircon the farms nearWinsfoid. xpoall Lawson 
Child) en of Hush 244 Jack started coughing again, like an 
old cow with the plcuro, 

Bleuro- (plil^rt?), before a yowcl pleur-, 
combining form of Gr, irKevpd side, Pleura, ir\evp 6 u 
rib ; used in various scientific terms, chiefly in the 
senses of * side * and * pleura occasionally In that 
of ^ nb \ (See the mote important of these in 
their alphabetical places.^ 

PlenxoblaBtio (-bloi'slik) a. Bel* [Gr. jSAatrrdy 
germ], sec quot. || Fletirobrauolila (-brse’^kia), 
also anglicized as pleu*robpanoli (-bnegk), Zeo/*f 
a pleural branchia or gill, i. c. one attached to 
the cpimeron of a thoracic somite, in Crustacea. 
Pletiyohra’iiohlal a., of or pertaining to a plcuro- 
branchia. Vl6nrobva*iiolilat« a*, having plcuro- 
branchiiu, as a ciustacean ; having gills along the 
sides, as a gastropod mollusc of the order Pjetirih 
branchiaia* VleuYo-baronolii'tiis, inflam- 

mation of the pleura and bronchi ; pleurisy with 
bronchitis. Fl«ii**ooeIe (-s/l), Path* [Gr. 107X17 
tumour], hernia of the pleuia. || Fl«uroce*xLtrum 
(pi, -a), each lateral half of the centrum of 
a vertebra, a hemicentrum ; hence Pleii]rooe*ntxia 
tf., pertaining to a pleurocentrum. Plet«ooe’r«- 
bi?*Ol a,, connecting a pleural with a cerebral 
ganglion ; applied to a iierve-cord m certain in- 
vertebrates. Plett*roooBle (-sfl), ZeeL [Gr. tcotKos 
hollow], each lateral chamber of the hinder part of 
the visceral cavity in a brachiopod. Fleuroooilo 
(-kp’lik) a Altai*, having relation to the ribs and 
the colon : applied to a ligament or fold of the 
pcritoneam( * Costooolio), Fleu'roeonOli (-k^gk), 
Zeel*, a lamellibranchiate mollusc of the division 
PUweconcha, characterized by incquivalve shells. 
Tlenrodlxaxi (-d9i»*rfin), Zool* [Gr, neck], 
a* applied to those tortoises which bend the 
neck sideways ni the shell (opp. to eryplodirous ) ; 


sb. a pleurodiran toitoise. Pleuvodl'rovie a * » 
prec. adj. Fleuxodi scoug a, BoL, ^growing on 
the sides of the disk’ {Treas Bot , 1866). Fleuvo- 
genio (-dgemik), Fleurocreuous (-p’d^fnas) adjs*, 
Path, [see -oen, -10, -ous], originaling m the 
pleuia. Fleurogfsmotts (-pd^inss) a* Bot* [see 
-GYNOUs], applied to stamens or petals when in- 
serted on the sides of the ovary. Fleurogyvate 
(-dgaiortH) a* Bot. [sec Gyrate] (see quot). 
Fleurohepatitis (-hepatsi'tis) [see Hepatitis], 
inflammation involving the pleuia and the liver 
(Billings Med. Diet. 1890). Fleuropatliy, Path. 
[Gr -ird^cm, inl6os suffering], disease of the pleuia 
(Mayne Exfos. Lex* 1858). Fleuvope'dal a* 
Zool [see Pedal «.], applied to a nerve-cord 
connecting a pleural with a pedal ganglion, in 
molluscs {^Sfd* Soc. Lex* 1895). Fleuro-peri- 
ca*rdial a*, belonging to the pleura and the 
pericardium ; applied to a fnction-sound heard in 
auscultation in cases of pleurisy. Fleu ro-perl«- 
oardi'tls, Path*, influmniation involving the 
plcui a and pericardium. Fleuropexipneu’mony, 
II -pexipneumo'nla (now rme or Obs*) [sec Peri- 
tneumony] = Plburo-pneumonia. Fleuro-pul- 
monaxy a* [see Pulmonary], pertaining to the 
pleura and the lungs. Fleororhlzal (-roi'zal) a*Bot* 
[Gr, root], having the radicle placed laterally 
against the cotyledons (i, c, having the cotyledons 
accumbent), os in the embryo of some crucifers; 
so Fleiurorlil.z6o%is a*, belonging to the inbe 
I^leurorhtzem (De Candolle) of Crudfem, charac- 
terized by this arrangement in the embryo ; 
Fleuxoxhl zoug a, a fUttyorhvzal || FleurorlicBa 
(-rfa) Path. [Gr. fiola flow], effusion of fluid 
into the cavity of the pleura (Dunglison 1853). 
Fleu xospondyTlan a* Zoot [Gr. owcJvSuXos, 
cr<p&vhv\Qs vertelira], having the ribs rigidly fixed 
to the veitebroc,^ us the group Plmrospondyha of 
Reptiles, comprising the turtles and tortoises ; of or 
belonging to this group. Fleuxospasm Path., 
cramp m the side (Billings Med* Diet, 1890), 
IIFleuro’gteon (pi, -ea) Zool [Gr, hurhv bone], 
a lateral pait on each side of the sternum in birds 
(in young birds forming a separate bone), to which 
the ribs are attached ; hence Pleuro’gteal a.^ per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pleurosteon. 
Fleuxo'tomy, Surg* [Gr. ropd} a cutting], ' incision 
into the pleura * (Billings 1890), || Fleuro tonus, 
Path* [Gr, rbvos stretching, tension] Pleubo- 
TaoTONOf? ; hence Fleuroto nlo a, Fleu'rotribe 
a* Bot, [Gr, Tpl&uv to rub], applied to flowers 
having stamens and styles so placed as to rub 
against the sides of insects that frequent them, thus 
ensuring cross-fertilization ; so Fleurotrl bad a, in 
same sense. Fleuxo-typlioia a* Path,, typhoid 
(feve^ accompanied with pleurisy. Fleurovlsceral 
(-vi’seral) a* Zool , of a nerve- cord or loop : con- 
necting a pleuial and a visceral ganglion in certain 
invertebrates, 

1887 ir Be Bafy's Pungt 498/1 In Peronospote® ; forms 
producing vesicular lateid ouigiowths serving as hausioria 
are ^pleuroblastic* 189a Thomson xiii a^Theie 

remain tliree ^Pleurobranchs.one or the epimeron of the fifth 
large limb, and two quite rudimentary on the two preceding 
segments. x88o Huxley Crayfish 11, 79 From this mode of 
attachment (to the sides of the thorax, above the joint] it is 
distinguished from the other [branchi®] as a ^pleurobrancliia. 
2898 Allbuifs Sysf* Med V 25, I have long been in the 
habit of using the name * *p!euro bronchitis to surest some- 
thing more than an accidental coincidence. 1842 DunciLIson 
Med. Lex fPUuroeeU, hernia of the pleura. x8^ Nichol- 
I SON & Lyoekker Palmoniolo^ IL X031 According to Dr 
I Fritsch’s restoration.., the *pleurocentra belonging to this 
vertebra would be on the anterior !»ide 2885 Davidson in 
i T)ans* Linn Soc. Set* ii. VI, Zool* 210, I propose to 
give the name ^plcurocmles to these spaces t«i J^uguln] 
simply from their position as side chambers. 2890 Billings 
Med. Dtct.* *Pleuracoltc hgwuent.vhKnocphc ligament. 
286a Dana Man. Geol §00 Of the integnpallial Mesozoic 
species, one half were *Pleuroconcbs (species having un- 
equal valves). 1887 Aihenxim $ July 58/3, A ♦pkumdiran 
chelonian of terrestrial and herbivorous habite, 1902 Ibid* 
x6 Mar. 343/3 In late Secondary and early Tertiary times 
the Pleurodiran chelonians were almost co^opolitan 1890 
Cent. Diet,* Pleurogenic* 189s S^. Le^, Pleuro- 

genic^ the same as * Pleur ogenous, 2905 H, D Rolles 1 on 
Bis* truer 175 Cases of interstitial pneumonia secondary 
to chronic pleurisy (pleurogenous pneumonia), 2829 Lindley 
tr. Richards Obs, Fruits ^ Seeds 58 The genus Nymplma, 
in which the insertion of the petals and stamina is *pleuro- 
gynous. Ibid. 86 Pteurogynous {insertion ) ; on the body 
itself of an evariwnsuperum 2866 Treas* Bat. 905 ^Pleuro- 
gyrate, 0* term employed for those ferns whose spore-case 
nas a nng carried round the sides, 2876 tr, von Ziemsseds 
Cyet. Med, VI. sgs This sound is called the extra-pencardial 
. or ^^pleuro-perwardial friction sound. 2890 Billings Med 
Bict*, *Pleuropericardtiis, pleuritis with pencarjtis. i 73 « 
Stack in PM* Trans* XL, 434 The distinctive Chanmter- 
istics of the true Pleurisy mo Peripneumony, and , of the 
frequent Combination of both, or ^Pleuro-Peripncumony, 
178a Kirkland in I- 23 27^ 

peripneumony finished his life. 2898 Ailbuits Syst*Med* 
y* 64 Setting up a proltfemtive irritation in the ^pleuto* 


pulmonary connective tissue. CasselPs Eneycl Bid , 
^Pleurorhizai, 2858 IMayne Expos, Lex , *Pleurorhizeoiis 
2B75 Newton in En^cl Brti III. 720/1 In Turuzx there 
are two more centres, mesiad of the *pleuiostea, these are 
the coracosiea 1895 Syd* Soc* Lex,^ * Pleurosteon ,* In 

S birds this can be seen to be a separate bode, one 
)n each side of the lophosteon or median bone. 1899 
Ps Sysi, Med* VII. 332 This geneial *pIeurotonic 
spasm instantly ceases when the electrodes are traiibfetred 
[from the free nucleus caudatus] to the suifnce of the optic 
thalamus ^ Ibid* 524 We have once seen the opisthotonos 
accompanied by left-sided ^pleurotonus. 190X Osler Pnne* 
«$• Pract Med* i 28 It [1 e pleurisy] may occur at the outset 
— *pIeuK>typhoid— or slowly during convalescence, 
FleurocarponS (pluer^ikaupos), a Bot, 
[mod. f PLEURO- + Gr. xapir-ds fmlt + -OUS ] Of 
mosses : Beating the fructification on the sides of 
the branches ; lateral-fnuled, Cf Aobooarpou.s 
2863 Berkdlcy Brit Mosses w 14 In Pleurocaipous 
Mosses true lamificatioii constantly takes place *866 — 
m Preas Bot* 766 The same genus [of mosses] has acro- 
c^ous and pleurocarijous species 

Pleurodont (pluo rdiVnt), sh, and a* Zool* 
[f. Pleuro- -h Gr. d8ody, bdovr- tooth.] a. sb 
A lizard having teeth fixed to the side of the jaw- 
bone. b. adj* (a) Belonging to the Pkurodoiitcs, 
a group of lizards having this character , {b) ap- 
plied to such teeth or their attachment. 

2840 Penny Cycl XVIII 260/2 The maxillary letOi of 
the species composing the Plcurodonts have their summit 
more or less tulobated x86a Dana Man. Ccol 346 In olhcis 
(Pleui odonts) the teeth are implanted in a groove, the outer 
bolder of which projects more than the innei. 2872 Mivart 
Elem Afiat vii 256 Wc may find a development ofa bony 
alveolar plate on one side , to which the teeth may become 
attached by actual bony growth, .as in the Iguanian Li/ards. 
Sucli a form of attachment is termed pleHredout 

II Pleurodynia (pluowdi nia). Path* Also 
tpleurodyna (-pxlxnf), pleurodyiiy (-p dim). 
[mod.L., f, Pleuro- + Gr. -edwia 111 comb f bdbyjj 
pain; in Y.pletpcdyme.'] Pain m the side caused 
by ihenmatism in the muscles of the chest 
i8os Hooprn Outnefs Med Did, Pleurodynia xBoB 
Med frnl. XIX. 187 Account of Duieases in London 
. , Pleurodyne 1822-34 Goods Study Med (cd. 4) I 505 
The last genus of diseases under the present order, is that 
which has been usually denominated pleurodyne. 1852 T. 
'J’liOMPSON Ann* hflueuza 378 Tighlness of chest and 
pleurodiny are the result, 2878 A, JM. Hamilion Ntrv * 
Bis 428 Pleurodynia is often mi&takun for pleurisy 
Plenroid (pluo'roid). Anat [f. Pleuro- + 
-oiD ] Baiir's name for either element of the pleural 
arch of a typical vertebra ; a pleurapopliysis 
2887 Amer* Nat* Oct. 945 The spines connected witli the 
neuroids ought to be calleci, as before, ncuraC spmes ; those 
connected with thcpleuroids,ji 4 ?««r/.^///^j. 

Fleiirolepidal (-le’ptd&l), a. Palsaont. [f. 
mocLL. Pleurolcpis (f Gr. irKevpbu rib -f- Xenh 
scale) + -AL.] Having rows of scales with bony 
pioccsses like ribs, interlocking with each other, 
as the fishes of the extinct genus Pleterolepis or 
family Pleurolepididso ; consisting of such scales. 
So Fleurole'pldid, Plenrole‘pidoid adJs,, be- 
longing to the family Pleuroleptdtdio* 

2880 GIIntiier P'lshes 366 Body covered with rhombic 
scales arranged in decussating plcuroIep1d.1l lines. 
KFleuroil, (pluoT^In). Anat, and Zool. PI. 
pleura, [a. Gr. srXevpbv nb, side.] The lateral 
part of the body-wall, the side ; spec* in Arthro- 
poda, the lateral part of each somite or section of 
the body (in msecls, of each thoracic somite). 

2706 Phillips, Pleui on, a Side or Rib. 1872 Nicholson 
Palmoni 146 A plate which k called the pleuton, or pleura. 
1B80 Huxley Crayfish in ^ Where these two join, <i broad 
plate IS sent down on eaui side, which overlaps the bases 
of the abdominal appendages and is known a& Uic pleuron 

Fleurouect (plfwi^uckt). Ichthyol [nd. 
mod.L. Plmronectes, f. Gr. rtXtopa side + y^/crtjs 
swimmer.] A fish of the genus PUumtedes or 
family Pleuronecttdoi\ a flat-fish. So Fleuxo- 
ne’ctld, Fleuxonextold, sb* a fish of the family 
PUuronecttdm ; a* belonging to this family. 

(1774 Goi DSM. Nat* Hist (1862) II. ni. i 209 The Pleuro* 
nectes or Flat-fish,] 2849~sa Todds Cycl, AnaL IV. 849/a 
The eyes of the pleuronects are of different sizes. 2^ 
Athenaeum x3 May 617/3 The recessus oriiiatis, an ac- 
cessory visual organ of the pleuronectid fishes, 
Fleiiro-peritoiiealr»al(pluoWiperit<mral), 
a* Anat* [f, Pleuro- -h Peritoneal, or f. next + 
-AL ] Of or belonging at once to the pleursc and 
the peritoneum, or the pleuro-peritoneura. 

287a Mivart Elem* Anat* vi 218 The heart and the roots 
of die great vessels which proceed from it are. placed 
within me inner wall of this pleuro-peritoneal cavity, 1873 
Huxley & Martin Etenu thol* (xSyy) 165 As this cavity 
answeis to those of the pleui® and of the peritoneum m the 
higher animals, it is termed the pJauropentoneal cavity; 
and the soft smooth membrane which lines it and covers 
the contained viscera is the pleuropeutoneal membrane 
li^AllbutfsSyst Med V, 152 A general chronic inflamma* 
tion with thickening of she whole pleuro-pentoneal cavity. 

II Fleuiro-peritone'iiiii, -se*uin. Anat* 
[mod.L., t Pleuro- + Peritoneum.] The serous 
membrane lining the body-cavity and enveloping 
the viscera in vertebrates below mammals . corre- 
sponding to the pleurae and peritoneum m mammals. 
Also called simply Peritoneum. 
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187s Huxley & Martin JS/!er/i (1877) 201 Note the 
smooth moist membrane (pleuroperitoneum) lining the 
inside of the bod/ cavity and covering the outside of 
the contained viscera. 1^7 AllhuHs Syst Ji/id III 6uo 
Uhe possibility of a development of true carcinoma m 
connection with the pleuro peritoneum is at once obvious. 

II Flenro-piieiimoiiia (plu^ rnini?^m Jn ma'^. 

yM. Also 111 anglicized form pleiiro-pneu - 
mony. Also pleura-. fmodL., f Pleubo- + 
Pneumoeia. So ¥, pUitropimunome (i6th c ).] 
Inflammation involving the pleura and the lung ; 
pneumoniacomplicated with pleurisy; esp, a con- 
tagious febrile disease peculiar to homed cattle 
1725 N Robinson Tk, Physick 117 By several Authors 
of good Credit, both the^e Diseases are express'd by one 
compound Term, viz Pieuripmumomaj or a Pleuripneu- 
moiiy 1843 Graves Syst Clin Med xxl 252 A man, after 
fever, gets an attack of plettio-pneumonia. 1856 Par/fuj^s 
Ma^ Nov, ^42 Fleuro-pneumonia, or lung disease, having 
broken out in sevetal parts of the county x88o Manch 
Uuard 6 Dec, In the cargoes tof cattle] landed last >ear 
veiy few cases of pleuio-pneumonia weie detected 
Hence Pleturo-pitetimoiilc (-^iiiik) a., of, per- 
taining to, or affected with pleuro-pneumonia. 

1898 Allhut^s SysU Med V. 71 The influence of pleuro- 
pneumonic flbrosis. 

Fleiirostiot (plu9*r<7|Stikt), a Mntom.*' [ad- 
mQd.L. jPleurostuta neiit pi , f. Pledbo- + Gr. 
ffTwrgy, vbl. adj f. or^feijr to pnek ] Belonging 
to tlie division Pletimticia of scarabaeid beetles, 
characterized by having the abdonunal spiracles 
(except the aiiteiior ones) pleural, or situated on 
the doisal part of the abdominal segments 

1882 Amer NaL XXII 951 The vievrs of the late Dr. 
Le Conte of the position of [PieocomaJ, wliicii he insisted 
was a Laparostict, and not a Pkurostict Laracllicorn 

[| FleurotliotoiLOS (pluorgjifi’tonfis), -us (-i;s). 
Path Often erron pleuro sth- (after emprostho- 
toHOSy ophthotoms) [niod,L., f, Gr. TrXeu/idOfy from 
the side (f. irAeupd side) + -royoy stretched, stretch- 
ing ] Tetanic bending of the body (0 one side. 

Goad s study Med* (ed 4) II L 263 The pleuros- 
thotonos of autUorN of a later date. 1842 Dunguson Med* 
Lex*, Pleinothotams 1874 Carpenter Mmt Phys App 
(1879) 7*5 An immediate osthoionos, or bending of the 
Dody to one side 1878 tr von Ztemssen’s Cycl Med XIV 
3^8 To this original division Boenecken afterwards added 
another form pleurothotonos for tetanus JateraIxsjL 

, Fleurotomarioid (plu* rettnneo rijoid), a, 
and sh* Zool* [f mt^.L Pkitrotomdri-a (f. pleuro- 
ioma see next) + -dria (see -ary i) + -oiD ] a adj*. 
Kesembliiig the genus Pleurolomaria of gastropod 
molluscs, having top shaped shells with a deep 
cleft in the outer Iip , found Giving) in deep tropi- 
cal seas, and (extinct) in many formations from the 
Silurian onward, "b. A gastropod of the family 
Pleitroiomartiilei 

Plenrotoniid (plur^? ttJrmid) Zool. [ad. mod 
L. Pleuroto mtdB pi., f, Pleuro toma, name of the 
typical genus, f, Gr. n\tvpd side + catting . 
see -3D.]) ^ A gastropod mollusc of the family 
Pleurotomid^, having shells usually spindle-shaped, 
with a notch in the outer lip. So PIenro*tomiii6 
(-mam) belonging or related to the genus 
Pleuroioma\ Plcupotonioia, a* resembling Pleth 
ioioma^ or belonging to the Pleurotounde&\ sb* a 
mollusc of this family. 

IlPleniuin (pUTr 2 m). Zool. PI. pleura 
[]iiod.L variant of Plsdbon, made to cojrespond 
will and stemum.'l = Pmoboh m the 
specific sense, as applied to Aithropoda. 

ofSe ^ittomol 87 Each segment consists 

pleiirum, and stei-ntm 

fPleven-plait. Obs. Sc* Also plaven plaat, 
planeplaifc(?p]auewplait). [?f Pleviit assurance, 
warranty + P late sb 3 b.j ? Plate armour of proof, 
ivarnmtea armour* ^ 


ISM Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls] I 140 And pleven plait 
Wlh raony nail nife, With courtlie cast of cot-arniour abufe 


f FlevixL. Zaw. Obs. Also 5 plevyne. fa 
OW.plmne pledge (12th c. m Godef.), c. med.U 
^evince, X, plevlre^ in P. piemr to warrant: see 
PMDGE.J Pledge, assurance, warrant, 

lawbooks since 

i6th c j lare m ME., quot f 1400 not leial ) 

1 3 Edv), /, c. 17 \Stat Wesim) Le Vlsconte ou 

ie asayw de few k pkvine des avers a celui 

Britton III vi §6 Et si leplemuf 
soil SI poverc qe il ne puse suertd trover, suffit la plevine 
par sa fey [ir And if ifie plaintiff be so ^or that he S"! 

the pledging of his own faith shall be 
vumcientjj C1400 ykvatue a Gave* lasa Thar 
I^vaine in plevyie The riche lady Alundyne 1343 transl* 
1275 The same shyryffe or baylyffe . assay to 
make pleuyn of the beastes from him that toke them. 1607 
in Cowell Inierfr 1704 J, Harris Lex. TeeJm* I, Pleutn* 
simifies a Warrant or Assurance, See 
Replevin* Chambers Cycl,, Plmn, Pl^na,m 

law, a warrant or assurance j the same with Pledge 

t Fle'visablOi a* law. Obs. rare* [a. OF. 
plmsahle^ Uplevsr to warrant.] » Bailable 


[1292 Britton i. xxu § 3 Q i ount les^ le-s uent plevisables 

K isouns par meynprise, et les plevisables detenuz [tr 
ave let to mainprise prisoners who were not bailable, and 
have detuned others who were bailable] ] 1670 TrytU 
Penn d- /K App in PJiemx I 329 By the antient 

Law of England, it was, Felony to detain a man m Piisonj 
after sufficient Bail offer’d, where the Party was plevisable 1 
every Peison was plevisable, but he that was appeal'd of 
Treason, Murder, Robbery or Burglary 

Flew (pl«) [Canadian F pSlu, » F poihi 
hairy, f ^il hair.] The skin of a beaver. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt xviii, The beaver skins 
have fallen, according to their phraseology, to *plew aping ’ 
x^^Biackw Mag Jan 40/1 Each beaver-plew of full grown 
animal or * kitten ’ fetched six to eight dollars overhead. 

Plew, -e, pleweh, plewgli. Sc. and norlli. ff. 
Plough Plewme, Plewnsfe, -osy, obs. ff 
Plume, Pleurisy. 

tPlex, sb Obs*iaie^^* pad. plaiting, 

braid.] A plait or braid (of hair). 

1460 Lybeaus Disc 12B Hys herd was yelow as ony wax, 
To hys gerdell lienge the plex, I dar well say yn ceile 
Plex (picks), zf rare'^^. [f.L*p/e^,ppl stem 
of pleclere to plait, interw^eave: cf. perplex 
tntr. To form a iilexus Hence Plexed (plekst) 
ppl* a , formed into or like a plexus, plexiform 
1890 in Cent Diet* 

Plexal (ple*ksal), « rare^^ [irreg.for^^towf, 
f. Plexus + -al: cf sexttal, gradual) Of or i^er- 
taming to a plexus 
x8ot in Cent* Diet 189s in Syd Sac, Lev* 
tPlexi-chrono'Dieter Obs. [ad. F. 

plexichonojnHre,i Gr a sti iking (? taken 

m sense * beat') + chimomitre chronomeUr, melio- 
nome; see Chbonometbu ] An instrument fox 
timing the beats in music j a metronome 
1786 Jeffbrson lYrti (1859) I, 504 They have 01 deied all 
music which shall be punted lieic, in futme, to have the 
movements numbered in correspondence with the plexi- 
chronometer. 

Flexicose (ple*ksikJas), a, rare^^ [meg f 
Plexus + -to + -ose, app ailei bellicose ] Of the 
nature of a plexus, or composed of plexuses 

Todds Cycl A not IV 301/2 The lymphatics from 
the different organs,. form plexicose chains. 

Flesdform (pie ksifpjm), a Amt [mod f 
Plex-us + -FORM So F. plcxiforme) Of the 
form of a plexus ; forming a plexus 01 plexuses. 

1828 Webster, Plextfbrui, in the form of netvvoik , com- 
plicated Quiiuy, 1830 R Knox Clooneys Anai 463 Of 
these poitions the outer and larger, winch is plexiform, tn- 
angulai and flattened, comes from the Gasserian ganglion 
1900 Ditt Med* Jml No 204a 248 Its papilla is coveied 
with a plexiform mesh of dilated vessels 

Flezimetev (pleksrmAoj). Med. Also (irreg ) 
plexometep. See also Plessimeter [f. Gr 
stroke, percussion (f. irkrjaa^iv to stnke) + -meter 
(the suffix being loosely used, and with the sense 
of 'estimating* rather than ‘ measuring').] A small 
thin plate of avoiy or other sizbsiance, which is 
placed firmly upon some part of the body and 
struck with a Plexor in medical percussion. Also 
apphed to anything used for the same purpose. 

184a in Dungltson 3 fed Lex* 1843 Sir T Watson Led 
Pnm ^Pract Physic tAvvi II 10 Many persons .use no 
other pleximeter than the fingers of the left hand. xBm 
Markham Skodds Amcntt a The pleximeter rendeis per- 
cussion much less irksome to the patient, and the sounds 
more distinct j we are able, by its aid, to recognize differ 
mices m Mund, which are not otherwise perceptible. 1882 
Ooi^rc, Pleximeter, Plexometcr* 1882 Standai d 13 Dec. 

T 1 P*®’^^ni.eter, the stethoscope, .the laryngoscotie, the 
scarcely have been fanuhar to the 


.doctor. 

Hence Pleximetrio (pleksime Ink) a , pertaining 
to a pleximeter or the use of it; Flexlmetry 
(pleksi’metri), the use of a pleximeter. 

1B58 Mayne Expos Lex , Plexwtetnc, 1893 Syd Soc* 
J Plesstmetry, see Plexmietry, 

Plexor (pieksar). Med, See also Plessor. 
[irreg. f. Gr. vXij^i-s or vk^aa-eiu (see Pleximeter) 
+ -OR,^ niter /exor, etc] A small hammer or 
other instrument used (with a Pleximeter) m 
^ percussion-hammer. 

m Dunolison Med Lex 1895 Syd Soc Lex,, Plexor* 
a striker; used specifically of that which strikes in Medical 
the^physiefan^^** ® hammer or the fingers of 

Plexttl'e (ple’ksilu). rare* [f. L type ^plexura 
a plaiting, f, plaihe, plex- to plait, interweave.] 
A plaiting or mteiweaving; something plaited or 
mtei woven In quot. 16^1 «= Plexus r, 

§ 14 ‘Tis most probable, that 
none of their Pibies are truly inosculated, saving perhaps, 
m the Plexutes. 1736 H. Brooke Vnw* Beauty iii, 207 
i neir social branch the wedded plexures rear. z8» T. P 
^ intruding rose has stolen a 

the plexures of the vine, 

Fleaciis (ple*ksf?s) PL plexuaes (in 8 
plexus b), raiely plexus [a L plexu-s («-slem), 
pi. plexus, f. plectdre, plex- to plait, interweave.] 

^ 1 . Anal A stmeture m the animal body consist- 
ing of a bundle of minute fibies or tubes, as nerves, 
blood-vessels, or lymphatics, closely interwoven and 
intercommunicating; a network of fibres or vessels. 


Usually named from its relation to or situation in some 
part or organ, or from its form, as b>achiaCp , cardiac p , 
carotid p,, clioroid p,, cceliac p , coronal y p , gash ic p , 
hepatic p , lumbar p, mesenteric p,,pamptmjbrm p ,pclvtc 
p , pulmonaiy p , sacral p , solar p , splenic p , etc 
168a T Gibson Anat ig Fallopius will have it to proceed 
from the supenour and infenour plexus of Neives of the 
Abdomen 1702 J Purcell Chohek (1714) 15 If these 
Animal Spirits or Recrements can continue their Motion 
down the minute Channels of the little Neivcs, into these 
Plexus’s, Why should they stop theie? 1727-41 Chawbli'S 
Cycl, Plexus, .a name common to several paits in the 
body, consisting of bundles of little vessels interwoven m 
form of net-woik Ibid, Several branches both from the 
hepatic and splenic plexus foini the mcsenleiic plexus 
xtoz Huxley Phys xi 271 Great net-woiks, or plexuses 
2 gen* Any intertwined or interwoven mass , a 
complex body, collection, or set of things (material 
or immaterial) ; a web, network, complication, 

1769 E. Bancroft Guiana Their footstalks are inclosed 
m a strong reticular web like plexus, which is the cloatliing 
this tree has been said to affoid 1863 H Spenclr Ess 
III 24 Relations each ofwhicli has for us teimb a complete 
plexus of antecedents and a complete plexus of consequents 
1875 Maine Pfist lust iv 106 A dissolution of the plexus 
of mutual rights and n. partition of the family property 
1891 J W ¥o^r,VLmScitbticf^s Mag Oct, 465 The partial 
channels sometimes inleilock so as to form aplexus ovei the 
area of the delta* 

3 . Math (See quot ) 

»86o Caylfy Coll, Math* Papeis IV 603 Such a system of 
equations, or generally the system of equations requirtcl for 
the complete expression of the lelations existing between a 
set of quantities (and winch aie m gcncial luoic numerous 
than the relations themselves) ib said to be a Plexus 
fFley. Obs* ran* [ad. Sp. playa coablof the 
sea, or of a nver — L. plaga ] 
a 1500 ill Arnolde Chi on (181 1] 233 Walkyng by the picy 
of the ryuer of this said towuc (S.'iii Lucas do BerraniechiJ 
Pl©y,-e, obs ff Plea. Hey-e,pley5e,ple5e, 
obs. ff Play Pleyde, obs pa t of Play v 
Pleyght, pleyt, -0, obs. ff Plait 
fPleykstare, vainnt of Bleykster, blcaclici. 
(;z440 Promp, Paiv 525/2 Why(t)blare, or plcykblaic 
{H* piykblarc, P wliylstar 01 Wykslai), Candidas ins, candi- 
dat la Ibid 404/1 

Pleyn(e, Pleynaunt, obs ff Plain*, Plainant. 
Pleys(e, pleyas, pleyBa(ii)nee, -and, 
-a(u)iit , see Please, Pleasancb, -ant Pleyt : 
see Plea aiidzi Plezeauns, obb. f Pleasanue. 
Pliability (ploiiabiliti). [f Pliable; see 
-ILITY.] The quality or properly of being pliable 
a Of nuitcnal things bee Pliable i, 

1795 ircRSCfiiiL m Phil, Tians LXXXV 402 To nre- 
serve the pliability of the ropes, 1S02 Pai cy Nat, Tfuol* 
viii (i8ig) 103 The suppleness and pliability of the joints 
1815 J buna Panorama &c, cj. At tl a fToJ give ilic sIllI 
pliability without diminishing Us haul ness 1899 j\lUmtt\ 
Syst Med* VHI 670 The notinnl pliability of ilm bkm 
b. Ofmmd 01 character: see Pliable 2, 

1768 SirRNL^w// 7 ourn,{^^^^'\l\ 74 .Sucet pliability of 
maija bpuU, that can at once bin render iibclf to liliiMini&l 
1834 Oa/* Unto Mag I 123 l*lia]iility was the peeuliar 
charaetLnstic fofifie constitution of 168SJ i 85 o W Ciiliins 
Worn mtie i VI, Those feminine atlraetioiib of gentleness 
and pliability, 

^ Pliable (pbrab’l), a* [a. F. phable (15IIX c. 
iu Godef ), f. titer to bend : see Ply anti -able ] 

1 Easy to be bent or folded; flexible, supple, 
yielding ; f easily moulded or shaped, plastic. 


or enmyes plyable to his hestis. *578 Lyte Dodoensl. W 
^ Round, tough, and pliable braunches 1599 Haklovt 
r ^ II. II Qi TTiat earthen or phable matter commonly 
called porcellan 1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep los To 
walke on ropes requireth not only a broad foot, but a 
plyable flexuie of joynts C1790 Imison Sch, Art I gi Two 
slender and phable wires are to be fastened. 1879 CWft/f j 
rechn Editc ni. 150/2 Leather, .is soaked in water to make 
it pliable. 

%fig Flexible III disposition or cliaracter; that is 
e*wily inclined, disposed, or influenced ; ready to 
yield, docile, adaptable Sometimes in sinister 
sense , cf, Phable in PilgrtnCs Progress* 

14^ [see 1] 1526 Ptlgr Per/ (W de W. issA 144 b, 

That a soule be plyable to the iubpiracyons of the lioly 
g>ost. 1561 1 . Norton Cahtds Inst x* 12 Very few of 
Wem do geue themselues pliable to learne of the word of 
God. jfiaj Bedell Left vii 109 The SehoIIer if he be of 
^“nselfe to his Teacher. X720 

I ^ ^ ^ Antony t 

lyiiU find bnu more phable wnce Tus Defeat 1844 Lp 
Luouoham Brit, Const* xv. (i^e) 237 The membeis were 

f ^“*^8?** previously chosen, 1876 

M CoLLws Ey one Midnight taMidn II. 11 233 The girl’s 

vas remarkably clear and pliable. ^ 

t d. [Aphetic for Appliable ] Applicable, per- 
tinent, agreeable, conformable. Obs* 


01 water IS to typil 

1041 ^.^Zts agst Bototng at Name a/ jesus zx T'lii2t is 

most plyaUeto the meamSg of the Canon. * 

PliaWeaess (ptei-ab’lnfs), [tprec. + -besb] 

Tile QUalltVOf hpinrr islifil.lA. ... tfi 


liable; pliability, a. III. 
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630 This varnish is destined for articles which require dura 
biiity, pliableness, nnd transparency 
b. fig (Often in sinister sense.) 
tS6a 1 NonTOM CaivvCs Inst Table of Contents T ttvlj b, 
ITie pluiblenesse or weakc power of Freewill, whiche was in 
the fyrst man 1613 R Cawdrey Table AlpJuy Buxouu 
ncs&e^ plyablenesse. 1683 Apol PfoU Frame »v 38 Ihis 
JesuitKal pliableness and nialice. 1834 J Brown Lett, 
Smicifi' IV, 37a An inward pliableness to divine influence. 

Pli ably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly ^ ] In a 
pliable manner ; flexibly j yieldingly, docilely 
1629 Donnp Sertiu^ Maii vi. ai (1660J III. 323 That 
I come into the hands of my God as pliably, as ductily, as 
Lint first clod of caith of whirl) he made me in Adam 369a 
Woon Ath O-iofu II, 583/1 Those lukewarm 11 religious 
Tcinpori/ers, who had learn 'tl pliably to tack about, as still 
to bcieady to icccive whatever 1 evolution and turn of affairs 
should liappcn. 

Pliadee, obs, form of PhisrADRS. 
f Pllance Obs, rare—^, [f Pliant a ■ see 
-ANCH ; cf. coiuphame^ Complinncej yielding. 

*643 IIammonii /iOyalConvefi{i^di 4 If a good King, ho 
mmUiave oiir praisoand our plyanccj If an cviU King, ho 
must have our Pi.aycrs and onr J’aticnoc 

Pliancy (plot ansi), [f. Tliant : see -anoy.] 
ri’lic (piality of being plmnt ; flexibility, 
a Of material things ; sec Pliant i. 

1711 AnmqoN Sped, No rrijip 5 Giving rucIi an Activity 
to the liiinlis. nnd such a PlinnLy to evciy t’.ail 17^ 
Jii M iisoN irnl (1B59) II 97 llie ilifllnilty was to give 
to old wood iho pliancy of young 1835 J ami s Gipsp ii, Tlio 
amlc pliancy of youth 

h,fig Of the mind, etc. see Tliant 2. 

1789 Hi* Waison Aitced (1817) To he nvci looked for 
Wiint of political pliancy^ is n ciicunislancu T iuhsI not blush 
to own *8io Fosn K in Cofi I. 434 Social 
<U*\ti iity and plianry of mind. 1879 H 'I’amor fitud. 
Gefin f il 9X0 A veiy little tart and pliancy of iiaturo 
mtuht Invo gieaily advanced liis foitimes 
Pliant (pbi*Ant), a, l<orms: 4 pleaunt, 
plyanclo, 5-6 pli-, ply-, -aiint(o, -awnt, 5-8 
plyant, 6- pliant, [a. (i 3th c.), pr pjflo. 

of piter to bend, Pay.] JieiKling, yielding. 

1, Jlcnding ; capable of being bent or folded with 
case ; siipifle, lithe, flexible ; t ductile, jdastic 

t3 P\ A’, A fill, P, C. 439 Tilt walr playn m J>at place 
fm ply.iiKlo gieiuv, h'or to schyUle fro the sdiew. 138a 
WvMii L/v/ 111 Ife sella cluniibyn and a llawinyiige 
sweuU' it iilfaiml to the waye of the lice of li|f tohu kept 
’u* rvff P'P r -x c 'T »' ‘d 

I I I l\ I, II II " ■ '1 ' ' I V (III 

I » ■ > ' - I / ' % II .s ■ I , ' M 

'*■1 J • I , h , Il I I .b I ' I 1 1 ' I.| I ■) I 1319 

I I I , ' s . 1 ; I i ' , ' .1. I II i i. I 1 . . 

ir •! n.,ji 'III I I 111 . Trtor li.rss ' i> i'" ) 
301 't DC hoe iiinaiHL.iiiLs of uie piymii ayie 1699 Dampii.k 
/ 7 y' II I 41 These lints me ns stiff as hoards, .and sit not 
1' II, ‘ n il 11. hc'*'!'* 1774 Gc' IVai ^t— fi'VT 

I I . i . .1 1 1 I . 11 1 \ i L I L > I r f - 1 il J An 

1 I lI I .. ,ir , I, y I ■ .Ml* 1 I III I f .1 c . '1 II 1 1 A > II 

VI 1 I I '•! . I • -I (1 1 1 ' I I 1 1) .1 1 lO. ' lilcv a 10 • i 1 x 8 Ro 

] J J 'Jv A- 1 1 e I •! Cl, AI 'll., pli 1 111 

2 . a. Easily Ijciit or inclined to any particular 
course, readily influenced for good or evil, yield- 
ing, compliant; accommodating, complaisnnt, 

Z400 Rom, Ilnuc hcrle as hariTas dyamnunt, 

Stedurnst, and iimielit pliaunt. CX530 1 1 Ritours Jilt 
Nmluxe T39 in Uahmlik (1868) 85 A plyaunt scriiaunt 
gels fLuniir to lus great adununlagc. x€xa IlniNsr av Lud, 
Ld, II. (1637) TO This lirst age is that wherein they are most 
pliniit. *7ot Wiw^Amb, itUp-MolJi, iv. 1, 3792 'Twill, 
make his Voulh mori' plyani to my Will 1766 Fordvce 
Retm, Ynfc, lYom. (17/17) II. ix, 75 Men pliant to good ad* 
VICO x86o MoTihY I I VII 40S A committee thus 
insii ucted was likely to he sufficiently pliant 1877 Frouok 
,S/iort,Stud (1883) IV 1. 11 35 The king would find some 
other prelate who would be more pliant in his hands, 
b, n Klkxible 4. 

X635-56 CowLKV Pav/dets i. 776 Tin ice in glad Kymns.. 
The pliant voice ou her seven steps they rnlsij. *665 bovi r 
Occas, Rejl (1848) 36 lie may. .attain to so pliant a stylo, 
that ficaice any thought will puzzle him to fit words to it 
x88a Cox RxpesUor 1 v 107 It should ho pliant to or leave 
room for the discoveries of widening science 

0. That lends itself to some purpose; apt, 
adaptable, suitable, rare, 

X604 SifAK <3 Oth,i,m X5X Which I obscruing, Tooke once 
a pliant Iioure, and found good meane.s To draw from her 
a prayer. 1801 J. PvcROirr ifr PYords 60 Noble com 
panions of many a pliant hour. 

3 Comb,, sLSJdiaftl-Mied, -nechedy etc. 

1798 IjtNDOR Gi hr VII. 139 Swans pliant necked. 1870 
Dkvant /Amf xii, 1. 383 I.ikc pliant-bodiod ways or hoes. 

Pli'antl^f (idv, [f. prec . +-ly In a pliant 
manner; supply, accommodatingly 
«x638 Mhob Whs, (167a) n8 (The words] yield the 
sensei speak of pliantly enough 1672 Dryubn Asugtia- 
itOH 1. 1 , Vou bow so phantly 1 1862 1 .ytton Sir. Siory 1 1 
153 Whether it was that my mind could more pliantly 
supple itself to her graceful imagination. 

Fliautuess (plor^inlnfis). Now roi'e, [f. ns 
prec. + -NBAS.] wPMANOY. 

13^ Trbvisa Barih Ve P, R, xviir ix. (BodI, MS.), pat 
diiht serpentes wip bentlinge and wigelinge and pliauntnes 
of he bodie. 2530 Palsor 955/2 Plyantnesse, ploianievr 
x6oa Carbw C&rtmall 72 To your lyrnmcs 1 yeelde active 
plyantnesse. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. iv. 197 Shee 
was gentle os a Lamb or a Cow .and this pliantnesse she 
bad partly by Nature and portly by example of her mother 
xyas Bradley Fain. Diet, s, v. Orange Tree, He will per- 
ceive when the Tree w dry, by handling its leaves, if they 
feel sofl:,. .and yet tWa Softness and Plmniness is not always 
a Sign of it. 


II Plica (pH ba, ploi ka) FI plioee. [med L 
pltca plait, fold, f. phedre to fold : see Ply. In F. 
; also, in sense i, p//ea,] 

1 PlalA (Moiis fully pA ca polo nica ) A matted 
filthy condition of the hair due to disease ; Polish 
plait (Plait sb 2 c). 

X684 Boyle Poroum Anint Bodies vii, That disease, 
which, from the country it most infests, m called the Plica 
Polontca x6j)3 Blancards Pkys, Diet (ed. 2), Plica, an 
epidemical Disease in Polonia, when their Havs grow to- 
gether like a Cow’s Tail X731 Mortimer m Phtl Irans, 
XXXVI I 51 The Plica bus been always thought to be 
a Distemper X843 R J Graves Clm Med xxk 383 
The phenomena of plica polonica, eslablmhes the vitality 
of the hnir. 1893 Naiion (N. Y ) 23 Mai 217/1 The tei rible 
disease of the hair, thoplieapolontca, is said to have cnCiidy 
disappeared 

2. A fold or folding of any part, as of the skin or 
a membrane. In Mniom a fold-like ridge or 
Carina ; spec an elytral ridge in Coleoptcra. 

X706 PiiiLfiPS, Plica, (Lat) a Pleat, Fold or Wi inkle 
1754-64 SiwriLiic Midxvtf I 55 The internal membrane of 
the nock and J'undns, which is likewise full of plicae, xSsS 
Si ARK /i/m. Nat Jlisi, II 131 {Amelidcs) The plicm 
lamdlni, close, waved, vertical 1849 [see Plication 2] 

8 . Bol. (See qiiot.) 

1866 Treas Bot 906 Plica, an excessive multiplication of 
small twigs, Instead of branches 
t Pli cable, ft Obs, rare, £f. L typey/f/?- 
bilis, f. phcaie to fold, bend, Ply.] Flexible. 

c 1407 Lvna. Resott Sens, 68x3 Whos herlc hanlei ys to 
grave, Touching her honour, than ys glas Men kan nat 
niakcii yt plicablo Noi forge yt to be Malhabic 1548-77 
ViCARV Avat, V (1888) 39 The Nose is a member some- 
what phcnble, because it shoulde llic bcttci he elensed 
Plical Cpiorkal), a [f. mcd.L. plica (sec Pltoa) 
+ -AL ] Pertaining to or of the nature of a plica. 
1890 Cent Diet , Plical, in Bol , of or pertaining to plica 
1895 Mi VKicic Btti Lcpidopt 617 Stigmata raised, blndcish, 
fust dibcal '.omewhat bcfoie plical. 

Plicate (pbi’k/t), <r [ad I. pa, pple 

of phcitre to fold.] Folded, pleated, 
a Bot, (See qools ) 

1760 J \,v,Vinhod,B0U\ xii (1765) 28 Corolla Plicate, 
folilcd, as in Convotimlus 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 75 
Gcrnnium, Cian(.N-hiU cotyledons pliciite 01 convolute 
1880 Ghay 5 Vi uct. Bat iv (ed, 6) 133 1 eaves ai e as to the mode 
of p.'icking, J'hcalc or Pkiitcd, when folded on the several 
ix[)s, in the manner of a dosed fan Jbid 139 Plicate or 
J'l.iitud, applied to the flower hud as a whole - Tlie icini is 
used for the plaiting of n tube or cup, composed of a circle 
of leaves combined into one body 
b. Zool , Geol, (See qiiots., and cf Pltoa 2 ) 
x8i9 G Samouiilw Fniomd Compend 154 Genus 45 
Abax clyti a united, iheir shoulders carinate plicate. 1826 
Kiimv&Sr lintomol IV.xlvi 334 Plical c (/V/Wn). When 
they have two or three con tigiions alibi eviaicd fin rows whiLh 
c^luhlL the appcaiancc of folds xS^t Knox Chpiet^s 
Amt, C29 M ncous , M enibrane. Thm, redd ish, and pi icaie 
111 the (hi action of Us length 1849 Dana Geol App i (1850) 
687 burfiice longitudinally plicate , plications smooth. 
Plicate (pbrktf’t, plik^^'t), zt, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. plicive to fold see -ate 3] tians. To fold, 
pleat. (Chiefly m passive ) 

1698 B. Ailen in Phtl, Tians XX. 377 Tlie Belly plicated 
as other Beetles x84t T R Jones Amm 677 Its 

iiniiig membrane is loose and much plicated xm Specif 
U S J^ateuti^o 329479 (f/f/tf) Machine for plicatingfahrics 
1904 Ddia Rev, Jan. 330 The Lins and Oolites themselves 
. were pli(»tcd and subjected to sub aerial denudation 


Plicated (nbrk^fUed, plik^^‘ t6d), pp/ a, [f. 
as prec. + -ed i.] ♦ 

1 Bot , Geol Folded, plicate. 

X7S3 Citambprs Cycl. Sitpp, s,v Leaf, Plicated leaf one 
from the base of which there run [ribs] which extend them- 
selves to the extreme sides, and , raise and . depress the 
disk .in an alternate order, making acute angles, x835-^ 
Todds Cycl. Auat. 1 . 304/* '^’he .marsupium is a plicated 
vascular membrane. xB8a Geikie Text BA Geol iv viii 
§ 3. 584 A highly plicated and crumpled condition. 
t2. Complicated Obs, rare, 

1666 J. H, Treat. Ci Antidote 9 The more Disease is 
plicated, the longer is required. 

Plixately, adv, [f. Plicate a. + -lyZ.] in 
a plicate manner ; in or with folds. 


lam mm 

Leaves usually - , 

than in the other suhtnbes 

Plicatile (pH kHtn, -ail), a* [ad, L. plic&itlis 
(PJiny), f, phe&re to fold. So in Y ] 

+ 1. Capable of being folded or convoluted. Ohs, 
x6S3 H More Aniid Ath, x, App (1662) 169 Whether 
these images or impresses consist in a certain jposture or 
motion of the plicatile fibres or snbtile threds of which the 
brain consists 

2 JSntom (Seequot.) 

1826 Kirbv& Sp, hniotml, IV, xlvi. 336 PUcaitlc, ..When 
the^ wing*, at rest are folded m one or more longitudinal 
plaits. 

Plication (pH-» pbik^* •Jsn), [a. OF . pheaUon, 
^acion (Godef.), n. of action f, L, pUedre to fold.] 

1 The action of folding; folded condition 
<rx400 Latfiands Cvrurg, 23 It w necessarie some lymes 
to ban a sustentacioun & a phcaaoun, hat is a foldynge 
X854 Woodward Mollnsca n. 385 The smallness of the sparo 
for the branch!® may have been compensated by deep pli- 
cation of those organa x886 W. Anderson Pici, Arts 
Japan aoa An artist of the Chinese school may accentuate 
folds of drapery by a kind of shadow beneath the plication, 


2 concr A folding, a fold. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Ixxui (x8iz) VI 345 The folds, 
as other plications have done, opened of tliemselves to 
oblige my curiosity 1766 Parsons in Phil Trans INI 
209 This bird has a plication of the nspeiaartcnn 1824 
Scott Redgaunilei Let i, Thy juridical brow expanding 
its plications. 2849 Dana Geol* App. i (1850) 710 'i here arc 
14 to 16 plications m half an inch; and the plicm aic 
smooth 1874 Carpenter Meat Phys i 11 § 87 (1879) 94 

3 Geol The bending or folding of strata; a fold 
in a stratum. 

1859 Murchison Stluria xvii (ed 3) 450 The plications of 
the strata in Belgium 1865 Geikie Seen tj* Geol Scot, ix. 
233 Plicaiions following each other from top to bottom of 
thechlT x8Sa iVh/»}fXXVI 241/1 These crystallmc masses 
undeiwent enormous plication and subsequent denudation 

Plicato- (pli-, pbik^f to ), combining adv. foim 
from L pheditts plicate, piefixecl to other acljs. in 
the sense plicately — % ‘plicate and — \ as pltcaio- 
contorted (plicately coiiloiled),^/ir«/< 7 -/:m/rt/(? (with 
plicate oxo&\.^ypluatodacumsty plkcdo-lobaia (with 
plicate \o\i(yd)y phcalo papillose (papillose with pli- 
cations or wrinkles), umhtlaU, 

1846 Dana Zooph (1S4B) 141 Upper margin sublobate or 
phcnto-iindulatc Jlnd, 152 Maigin plicalo lob-^tL Ibid, 
410 Frond . .often variously plicato contoiicd. Ibid 500 In 
pait pheato crutate, rising into crests more or kss ^KUite 
1887 W PriiLLiPS Brit Dtscomyceies 4 Ihis elongated, 
nairow, plicnlo Inciinosc 

Plicator, -er (pli-, plolk^'-toi). [agent-n from 
Flioatb » , or L. pliedre to fold ] A folder ; an 
apparatus for folding fabrics. 

x88o Specif If S Patent No 229479 The talile projects, 
apex forwaid, from the fiame and 1 have iminud it the 
‘plicntci X884 Knight Diet, Mec/i. Suppl , Plicatoi, 
a incchanic«il device for making a plait or fold, as in some 
sewing-machino aiiachments, foi luslaiice 

Plioatulate (phkrc*tufla), a Nat. Ihst, [f. T, 
type ^plicatnl-ns (f. plicdl-us Pltoate . cf barhd- 
tnl-^tSy Umdlul-ns) + -ate 2 .] Minutely plicate 
X849 Dana Geol, App z. (1850)697 Pnlleal impression faint, 
autciiotly plicalulate. 

Plicature (plrkatuu). [ad. L. pludlma a 
folding, f plicdee to fold.] Folding, mode of fold- 
ing ; a fold ; = Pltoation. 

X578 Banisti r Ihst, Man vii 96 Into this plicature . are 
imuulterl two Aileries named Carolides rtx6sa J Smith 
Scl Disc i 10 They unfold the plicaturcs of tiuih’s gar- 
ment, hiiL they cannot behold llic lovely face of it Z67X 
Phil Trans, Vl. 3038 Leaves, intended foi the said Trunk, 
and fouUkd up in the same plu^aUiie, whciLin, upon the 
Bean’s sprouling, they do nppeai, 1767 Gooch 'heat. 
Wounds 1 371 The J’la Mater investing the hi .am, in all 
Its convohiLions or pheafmes 1830 I.iNOLry Nat Ihst, 
Bot 18 Divisions have been founded upon the nalure of the 
pluxituie of the cotyledons 

Plieht, Sc f Pli gut; f short for Flight- anker. 
axsss Dunbar /'omr I XXXV 3* Hnile, phcht, but siclitl 
llnile, inekle of mycht I 1567 Gude tjr Godete B (STS) 15 
(^nhair Fiirg.aLorie nnd pardotiis will not sell, And gude 
intent, thair Pylal nlycht and leid. 

t Plicht-fonker. Sc, Obs Also 6 plyoht-. 
[ad. LG pluht-anher, Du. plechiaidier * the prin- 
cinall or chief anchor that hoiilds a ship * (Hexham 
1078 ) ; in Da. pbghanker. 

The Du and LG woid is usuntly rererred to MLO , LG. 
phcht, MDiu, Du plecht, a small fore (or after) -deck of an 
open boat, OYiSj.phlihta, MHG. pfifhtc, Da, %\s,pli^\ 
Doornkaat-Koolmnn ipsifr, JVich ) preftis derivation from 
phcht responsibility! see Plight sb*l 
The mam anchor of a ship ; in quots. fig ; cf. 
sheet-anchor, 

xpA Dunbar Gold Targe 187 Scho tukc Presence phcht 
ankers of the barge, ..And Cheiising for to complete hii 
charge, a 1520 — Poems m. 46 'i’liy Ransonner,^ with 
woimdis fyve. Mok thy plycht anker and thy steiris, To 
hald thy snule with him on lyve. 155a Abp. Hamilton 
Cateck (XB84) 153 Lat this faith be tin plycht ankir, nnd 
doutless thow sail be saiflit fra all the dangeu of syn 

Plicidentine (plisidemtm). [f. med,L phea 
fold, pleat + Dentine.] A form of dentine in 
which it IS folded on a senes of vertical plates, 
causing the surface of the tooth to be fluted. 

x8^ Owen Skcl ij- Teeth m OrYs Cire Sc, I, Org* Nat, 
273 With reference to the mam and fundamental tissue of 
tooth, we find six leading modifications in fishes .Voso- 
dentine Plicidentine . Dendrodentine. 1866 Erandb & 
Cox Diet Sc elc II 935/2 The basal part of the teeth of the 
Wolffish, of the Lepidcsteus exyurtts, and of the Ichihyo- 
saurns, aflbrds examples of nlicidentine 
PliclferoUB (pli-, plaisi fSros), a. [f. med L. 
plica fold + -PEEOUS.J Having or bearing plicm 
or folds ; in Eniom, said of elytra having an in- 
ternal plica, also of beetles having such elytra. 

Z858 m Mavnc Expos, Lex, 

Pllelform (pU*si-, ploi’slfifim), a [f. ^ prec, + 



Ply V, -f- -ebI. Cf. folder.] 

1, One who plies . in vanous senses of the verb. 

1673 R Canting Acad 147 Going into a sinning- 

house she found a young Plyer there, a xyoo B E Dkt. 
Cant, Crew, Plyer, a Crutch. jjtKNew Cant Diet, 
Plyer, , also a Trader. 1827 Hone Eveiy day Bk, II. 57 
The companies alight, .without the aid of attendant pheib, 
1872 Jbafpreson Bndis ^ (1873) II X43 Sahcited 

by a * pher ' to accompany him to a convenient tavern. 



PLIGHT. 
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PLIGHT. 


2 . In //. Pincers, usually small, having long 
jaws mostly with parallel surfaces, sometimes 
toothed ; used for bending wire, manipulating small 
objects, etc. 

1568-0 in Swayne Sarum ChurcJtw, Acc (i8g6) aSaPaier 
of plyare, 6d 158; Mascall Govt Caiile, HoggK (1627) 

aji With a paire of plyers bow and tume the points of the 
wyar into the holes of his nostrils x6^ Peacham 
£\erc I xxvii 94 Take it forth againe with a paire of pliers 
or small ton^s, and light it at the fire MoxoN^/irtfA 
Exerc i 6 Plyers are of two sorts, Flat Nos’d and Round 
Nos’d. Their office is to hold and fasten upon all small 
work, and to fit it in its plac& 1833 J. Holland A[anu/l 
Metal 1 1 318 The pliers commonly used for cutting wire. 
Plight (pbit), Forms r-4 pliht, (4 

crron. plith.), 3 plihlit, pliljht, 3-5 plu^t, 4-5 
plyljt, 4-6 plyght, 5 ply;ht, 5-6 Sc. plycbt, 5- 
Sc. pliobt, 4- plight. i 9 . ? 4 ply t, 4-5 plit, plite, 
5 plytQ. [OE. phht danger, nsk, = OFris. phchi 
danger, concern, care; cf. MDu. plicht, plecht 
responsibility, obhgation, duty, Du. pUgt^ pUcht^ 
yiXSx.^’LQ.pUclU obligation, dutyj OHG., MHG, 
phhht^ pfliht obligation, duty, office, concern, care 
of or for, Ger. ^icht duty, etc. ; f- stem pteh-, 
pleg- of 01£,.pledn (with genitive) to nsk the loss 
of, expose to danger, oi Ger, plegan, m OS. and 
OHG. (Notker) wth genitive, to take the risk or 
responsibility of (an act), to be responsible for, 
answer for (a thing or person). Cf., from same 
root, OE pleoh ( ~-*pleJi) danger, hurt, peril, risk, 
responsibility,OFns p/c,pli danger; OHG ppgtda 
risk, danger. The continental langs. show the 
sense-gradation from Manger, risk*, through ‘re- 
sponsibility, duty to ‘ office, concern, care ’, etc. 
See Franck in Kuhn's Zeiischr. XXXVII. 132 
Already in the 14th c., in some dialects, was lost 

in the combination -ighit leaving •?/, whence the occasional 
/I spellings above, plU^ tjylf Jhe modern pro- 

nunciation. Plight being thus identified in pronunciation, 
and sometimes in spelling with ME ptit from AF,, the two 
words ran together in the form plight % see Plight si 
+ 1 . Peril, danger, nsk. Obs, 

£825 Vesfi Psalter cxiv. 3 Ymbsaldun mec sar de^es & 
plihtas helle [pertcula tnjemt\ T^emoeltun mec cxooo 
/Blfiuc Collcgm Wr.-Wfilcker g6 Ichit to3elmde cow bider 
mid micclan plihte ofer sm cxws& Lay. 8132, & summe 
heo gunnen pleien phht com on ueste 1^3 R. Psunne 
Handl Synne 7279 Also falle men yn plygnt, pat sytte vp 
pursday at uignt X3 . Gavj ^ Gr Knt, 266 pat 1 passe 
as m pes, & no ply 3 l seche, CX440 York Myst, xxxil 162 
pe penll and pe plight is tbyne. 1503 Hawes Exmnp Vtrt 
vii X2 Full often he brought theym to the plyght. X57S 
Satir Poents R^omt xxxii. 104 Slaming thy tressoan, the 
caus of all our pficht. 0x630 Drumm. of Hawth Poems 107 
That thou shonldst die for those deservM eternall plight 

0140Q Destr, 8019 Priam Wold haue put hym 
to Jje pht for perell of all, c Hocclevb Ee Reg Pntic. 

X22X, 1 haue had habundance Of welfare ay, and now stond 
in pe plite Of scarsetee 0x450 St. CitihSeri (Surtees) 2575 
For to dy scho seined in plyte 
ta. Sm. offence ; guilt, blame. Ohs 
cxaoo Ormin X02T3 Fort gredi^nesse is haefedd plihht, & 
foll3he>b helless bisne. 13 , Cursor M. 5077 ((;ott ) Mi 
breper dere. Your plight [v. r. gilt] i haue for-giuen yow. 
€ ino R. Brunne Chron (xBio) 131 pe kyng suld haf no 
plight, ))at Thomas so was dede 0x375 Sc Leg Smnts 
XXVI. [.Nycholttii 93a Quhy suld he sa be dycht For pare 
mysded & par plicht. 

^ E,E.AlhtP.'& 1494 pe lorde pat pe lyfte 3emes 
Displesed much at pat play in pat plyt slronge. 

8. Undertaking (of a risk or obligation); pledge 
(under risk of forfeiture) ; engagement, plighting. 
(After ME., peril a new formation from the vb ) 

CX350 Gen, ^ E.v, X269 He bad him maken siker pli^t Of 
luue and trewlSe, in frendes n3t. X303 R Brunne Hofull, 
Synne 1494 Pat man pat demep alle to pe ryjt, Of mercy 
get he no ^ly^t e X3S0 Str Trhir 888 Oounes pai gun 
crake Mam, icb wene, apli^t [=in plight] 0x430 Syr 
Tryam, nirj Thus they justyd tylle hyt was nyght, Then 
they departyd in plyght, They had nede to reste. 

X605 Shaks Lean, l 103 Happily when I shall xved, That 
Loid, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry Halfe 
my loue with him a 1700 Dryden Song^ * What shall I 
do f ' Not pray for a smile, And not bargain for plight 
1891 G. Meredith One of mr Cong. I. iv. 58 An engage 
ment, .a mutual plight of faith. 

13,. Si. Erhetmolde 2S5 in Horstm. Aliengl Leg 
(1881) 272 Nas I a paynym vnprestcpat neuerpi plite knewe 
Ne pi mesme of pi mercy ne pi mecul vertue? 

4 . Comh, Plight-ring, an engagement-ring. 

1877 W Jones 241 A sacred plight-nng was 
considered almost as impassable a barrier as tM veil itself^ 
against the marriage of the weaier 
Plight (pbit), 2 Forms; 4-5 plit, plyt, 
5-6 plite, plyte, (5 plyet). 4-5 pli^t, ply5t, 
5-6 plyght, -e, 5- plight [ME. pht, plyt, a. 

Anglo-F. plit (in Gower and X-aw French), foi 
ONF, ^pletC, OF, ploit fold, act or manner of 
fold^ing, also, manner of being, trim, condition, 
state (13th c. m Godef.) ; see Plait sb?- (of which 
this IS in oiigin a doublet). The ^ forms are taken 
over from Plight xf>.i; when that woid was (m 
some parts of England, already m 14th c.) reduced 
io put, plite y and thus identified in i^ronunciation 
and sometimes in spelling with this, this began in 
turn to be spelt plyght, plight, which supersede 1 
fhte m i6th c. This spelling appeals first in | 


branch II, and peril, there was association of sense, 
peril (Plight sb^i) being a kind of ‘ evil plight * 
(4b below). In t6-i 7lh c. X\iegh was often extended 
to the synonym Platt, vm.iieri plet^Id, plaight (but 
for this there were also other possible models in 
eight, weight, straight, riming with//ai/, wail)l\ 

0 I. Fold j mappei of folding ; plait, 
i*l. A fold, in drapery or the like; a pleat; = 
Plait sb. i a. Ohs. 

a X399 Langl. Rich, Redeles in. 156 And 1/ peinell preisid 
the plytis bihynde, The costis were acountid paye whan he 
my^th <rx43oi’x/^ Lyf Manhode n x (1869) 79 Come 
forth clerk, .vndoo hese letteres out of plyt. a 1568 Ascham 
Sckolem (Arb) 100 To clothe him selfe with nothing els, 
but a demie bukiam cassok, plaine without plites 
fi £1460 J Russell Bi Nurture 242 Now fold ye alle 
there at oonys bat a pl»3t passe not a fote brede alle way 
*547 Boorde Inirod Kwml xviii (1870) 169 Theyr lay- 
ment is made, wyth two wrynckkles and a plyght. 1697 
tr Ciess R'Amtofs Trav (1706) 229 She is diest with a 
short Gown without any plights 
t b. A fold in a natmal structure, a convolution, 
abend, = Plait i b, Obs 
a X594 T. B La Prmiand Fr. Acad ir 350 These 
foldings, plites, and windings [of the ileon or folded gut] 

A X543TRAHERON Vigo's Chtrnrg i 1. ab, In the plyghte 
ofthearme. 1607 Iopsell (1658) 554 This 

(horn of unicorn]..is neither light nor hollow, . .revolved into 
many plights, sharoer than any dait 1671 Flavel Fount 
Life I VvK<i 1731 1 2/1 It IS of many Sorts and Forms, of 
many Folds and Plights. 
fcfg (Cf Plait sb i c ) Obs. 

1^7-8 1 UsK Test Love iir l\ (Skeat) 1 . 77 In this 
boice be many privy thinges wimpled and folde ; uniietb shul 
leude men the plites nnwmde 

f 2. A plait of hair or the like ; « Plait sb. 2. 

x6ox Weever Mirr Mari B ij b, Diuides each haue, each 
plight vndresses. 1617 Moryson /*« iii i29Ataile, very 
woolly and fat, and dose wouen in many plights x8oo 
Coleridge Chnsiabel ii. 33 Geraldine . Puts on her silken 
vestments white, And tricks her hair m lovely plight 
tb. fig, A contextuie of conditions. (Cf sense 

4. ) Ohs rate, 

1674 N Fairfax Bulk 4 Sehu 74 It seems then, that the 
thing that calls us up is Morningness, or that woof and 
plight that the whole ticklish frame of worldly beings are 
wheel'd into at such a tide of day. 
f 3 A recognized length or ‘piece' of lawn. 
(? Ong the length into which it was folded. See 
Beck Draper's Diet 178 note.) Obs 
14x5 Test Ebor, (Suitees) I 382,; plite [/>i«/tfrfplice] de 
lawnd x45* Will ofBnite (Somerset Ho\ Vnum plyte 
de lawne 1463 Act 3 Edw TV, c s Coverchieft del price 
dun plite de cynqe souldz. 1^3-4 Rolls of Parlt V 505/1 
£ny Kerchef, wherof the puce of a plyght shall excede 
the some of iiir 1111^ Ibid,, Kerchiefs, of the price of a 
plyte of VA 1483, 1501 [see Lawn sh • i], 1535 Rutland 
MSS (mos) IV 277 For vj plightes of fyne lawne for sieves 
for the (Juene [1607 Cowell Interfr , Plite cf Lawne 
Seemeth to be a certaine measure, as a yard or an elle, etc.] 
II Manner of being; condition, slate. (Cf. 
complexion.) 

4 Condition, state, trim, a. orig, neutral or good. 

a. E AIM i’.B.iiiWithpepleofalleplytexbe 
palays bayfyllen CX386 Chaucer Can Yeom. Prol ifTyy^ 
The nexte tyme 1 shaj fonde To bryngen cure craft al in 
another plite X387'8 T. XJsic Test. Love ii. 1 (Skeat) 1 . 8 
Chaunging of the lift syde to the right halve tourneth it so 
dene in-to another kynde, that never shal it come to the 
first plyte in doinge. c X440 Promp Parv 405/x Plyte, or 
state, status. 1530 Palsgr 255/2 Plyte or statt, ^ynt, 
1570 Levins Mantf 151/6 Plite. plight, fiahtudo. 

p. c X3|^ Will Palerne 5373 But heri^ed be Jie hije king 
30U bus nab bolpe, & pult 30U to b>s pint fram pouert euer- 
more I 1534 Morc Treat Passion Wks. 1288/2 And [to] 
lyue here in suche pleasaunt plight as we shuld haue lyued 
if Adam bad not synned. X5(^ Drayton Leg, iv 2x4 Being 
tn so excellent a plight x65a-6a Heylin Cosmogr i. (1682) 
269 The Town remaining in as good plight.. for Trade and 
Buildings, as most Towns do which want a navigable River 
176B Blackstonc CuNm. Ill i gNothing shall be distieined 
for rent, which may not be rendered again in as good plight 
as when it was distielned 1838-9 Fr. A Kemble Resid 
tn Georgia (1863) 124 It is a happy and hopeful plight 
for us both. S85X Gallenga Italy 251 Not m the best 
plight or order 

b. Now generally qualified as evil. 

fl. E E AUtt P. C. X14 Now hatz he put hym in 
plyt of peril. 13 . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 733 J>us in peryl, & , 
payne, & plytes ful harde. 1390 Gowtn Conf Ilf 200 In 
son put and novere he lay. 1470-85 Malory A rthur iv. xxiu, 
153 She shalle be in as euyl plyte as he is or it he long to 
P 13., E, E AIM P. A X074 pe planetez arn in to 
pouer a plyy 1490 Caxton Eiieydos 1 . 142 Turnus. knewe 
well thenne that be was deceyQed,.,sore an angred he was, 
whan he founde hym selfe in that plyght. £1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. cvii 111, They cry'd to him in woefull plight 
*03* J* Hayward tr, Biondis Eiomena 56 We cannot be m 
worse plight than we are. 1664 Butler Hud 11 1. 31 We 
f^eyn what sad plight We lately left the captiv’d Knight. 

Gowsm. Vic W, xm, He was now in a woful plight. 
i863^P, Barry Dockyard Econ 23 Dockyard admmistra- 
tion IS in a sorry and almost hopeless plight. 

+ 0. Manner, fashion, way, Obs, rare 
CX460 J Russell Bk. Nurture 434 Pecok, Stork, Bustarde, 
bj bhoyellewre, ye must vnlace pern in be plite oF be crane 
prest&pure X 53 x J Bcia. H addon's Answ Osor 8b, We 
in the same plight as you have set them downe 

5 . Bodily or physical condition; state as to 
health. ; now esp. of cattle. 

X390 Gower Cg^ II. 47 Thus was the hors in soil plit. 
c i^xeMastei of Game (MS, Dighy 182) xii, Also be scabbe 
cometh to bem, for to bye plyet, when pei abyde in her 


kenel to longe and goth not on huntynge Turner 

Herbal i. K 111, Blake Ciche . taken yy th beanes maketh a 
good plyte and fatt fleshe 1586 A Day Eng. Secretaiy i 
(1635) 125 The woman also tn veiy good plight too a 1649 
WiNTHROP New Eng (1853) I. 37 Some horses came over in 
good plight 1792 Cowpeb Let. 29 J uly, Mary is m pretty 
good plight this morning, having slept well X855 Ht, 
Martineau Autobiog 11 35 Another of our neighbours 
admitted the fine plight of my cows . 

b absol Good or proper condition, health. 
CX450 St Cuihbert (Surtees) 3823 pai wald noy bring be 
childe in plyte [r e to health] 1573 TossrR Hud> xxxvi 
(1878) 85 Use cattle aught, to keepe them m plight. 1704 
Swirr J\ Tub xi, When a traveller and his hoise are in 
heart and plight. 1760-72 H BvLOQVia Fool of Qual 
III 84 [Of a ship] 1 hough she had been in plight, we had 
not hands left sufficient to work hei x 866 Ffeton Ahc 4 
Mod. Gr I I vii 1x9 lOf a dog] His strength, his plight, 
his speed so light, You had with wondei viewed. 
t6 State of mind, mood, esp. to do something. 
{X376-9 Gower Mtrour de lommc 10661 Comment q'll 
plourt, comment qhl iit, Toutdis se tient en un soul plit.] 
C1400 Destr Tioy 545 [To] put you in plite your puipos 
to wvn. 1513 More in Giafton Chron (1568) II. 773 
Thinketh be that I would send him hence, which is neyther 
m the plight to sende out? 163a Milton Penseroso 57 'Less 
Philomel will daign a Song, In her sweetest, saddest plight 
1726 Shclvockc Voy round World 27 He coming in a veiy 
humble plight, asking my paidon 

7 . Slate or position fiom a legal point of view 
a. Of an enactment, piivilege, use, etc. 

1540 Act 32 Hen, VlIT, c 16 § ii The same proclamacion 
shat abide, be, and remain in the same plight and strength 
that It IS, and as if this acte had neuer bene made 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb Kent (1826) 243 As touching this piivi- 
lege ,, although it continue not altogither in the same 
plight, yet some shadowe iheieof remaineth even to this 
day x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) II 443 The statute of uses 
executes the possession to the use, in the same plight as the 
use was Unnted 

b. Of a person, etc. : Legal status. 

[a 1481 Littj ETON Tenures § ^06 m. iv (rs*fi) D iv b, Est 
en tie! plite sicomme il que auoit droit ] 

1663 Act IS Chas II, c 6 § 7 Whether Peisons prohibited 
to preach by the said Act are in the same Plight as to 
Punishment, with Peisons disabled by the said Act to 

j neach 17^ Blackstone Comm IV, xxx. 392 The effect of 
alsifying, or reversing, an outl.awry is that the party shall 
be in the same plight as if he had appealed upon the capias 
8 Attiie, array, diess. ran. 

1590 Spenser F Q 111 xn. 8 Like as the sunburnt Indians 
do aray Their tawney bodies in their pi oudest plight. 1743 
J Davidson ^neid vil 192 Three hundred of them stood 
shining and in full plight. i8ax Joanna Baillib Metr. Leg , 
Ld John xii, In reveller’s plight, he is bedight. 

Plight (plsit), Now chiefly poet, or rliet. 
Pa. t. and pple. plight6(i. Forms of inf. : see 
Plight sb?^ Pa. t. 4 pli5t, plyghte, 4-7 plight, 
5 plyght, ply^t, 6 Sc 8^ plighted. Pa. 

pple. 3-5 pli^t, 3 i-pluht, 4 y-plight, y-pli^t, 
y-plyjt, 4, 7- plight, 5 i-pleyht, 6 plyght (.SV. 
plicht), plyted, 6- plighted. [OE. phhian, f. 
pliht danger, damage . see Plight sb 1 Cf. OHG, 
phhhten refl to engage one’s self, MDii. plicMm 
to guarantee.] 

1 1 . trans. To cause to incur danger, bring danger 
upon ; to endanger; to compromise (life, honoui, 
etc.). With dot. (OE.) 

a 10x6 Laws Mthelred v c. 28 (Schmid) Plihte him sylfum 
and ealre his are. Ibid vi. c. 36 ponne plihte hi heora 
mhton, butan hit fn6-benan smdan* 

2 . trans. To put (something) in danger or risk 
of forfeiture; to give in pledge ; to pledge or engage 
(one's troth, faith, oath, promise, etc,). 

^ a 1225 Ancr, R 20B Al so as dusi biheste, otSer folllche 
ipluht trouife, & longe beon unbishoped , bcos, & alle 
swu^e bcoft iled to sloubtle. <7x386 Chaucer Wtje^s T, 
*53 Plight me thy trouthe heere in myn hand quod she The 
nexte thyng that I requeie thee Thou shalt it do. c 1450 
Gofktow Reg 517 To this couenaunte to be holde truly and 
with out gyle, bothe perties plight ther trowthes. *554-9 
in Songs 4 Ball, (x8oo) 2 To fullfyll the promys he had 
plyght £xs6o a. Scott Poems (S. T, S.) ii. 75 William bis 
vow plicht to the powin, Ffor favour or for feid. 1567 Satm 
Poems Reform, iti 64 Off hir finger fals she threw ane Ring, 
And said, *my Lord, ane taikin I 30W plycht' X582 Stany- 
HURST Miuis II (Arb.) 46 My faith I plight heere, to relate 
thee yeritye soothlye. 1607 Topsrll Fomef. Beasts 353 
Iruelyher trpath She him plight, That she would not come 
within the night 1700 Dryden Pal, ^ Arc, i. 291 Have 
we not plighted each our holy oath, That one should be the 
common good of both? 18x3 Scott r xv, Hast thou 
kept rty promise plight, To slay thy leader in the fight? 
1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng xxi IV. 685 They came m 
multitudes „ to plight faith to William, rightful and lawful 
King, 

b. esp. in reference to betrothal or marriage ; 

cf. Tkothpltght. 


a 1300 Cursor M 8386 (Cott.) Well i wat bat }>ou me bight, 
? ^ouse me trouth plight. <7x3^ Chaucfr P'rankh 
1 , 000 And in myn hand yonre trouthe plighten ye To loue 
Ulro *398 Trevisa Barth, De P, k , vi. xiii. (Bod). 
MS ), In contract of wedding [he] ptt3te[k] his trowith and 
obligep hym selfe to lede his life with his wyfe and to pay 


What IS raid of Turtle Doves; .. that they silently plight 
their troth and marry. 184X James Brigai^ vii, I told mm 
that my heart was given and my band plighted to another. 
TO* Phrase. 1 thee {yoti) plight {sc my word) . 
I warrant or assure you, I promise you. Obs, 
c X400 Sowdone Bab, 31^ I shal have an otbere, I sroii 
phghte, Like to this every dele, c xefis E* E, Aftsc, ( Wanoq 
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Cl ) SO The oUl man sayd ‘ Y the ply^te, Thou schalt have 
at y the hy^ht’ nx^oo SirBtiue^ aiS4 (Pynson) In that 
caue they weie al nyght Wythout mete or drynke, I you 
plyghL 

f 3 . To pledge or bind oneself to do or give 
(something); to promise, Obs, 
e iao5 Lav 13071, & |>u wulle me an bond plihten , liat ich 
bit seal al dihtcn c xaso Getu <$< hx 2677 Or haue ne hire 
pi 131 iSc sworen, Dat him sal fell? wur?ful ben boren 14 in 
Tumial^s etc (1843) 143 Hcyle godly lady tn the was 
plyght Tho joy of man bothe all and sum 1^6 Per/» 
(W, de W iS3t) 839 b, Than docst ihou all that thou hast 
plyght. 1587 Mi\/ott Art/i, iii. iv in Ha/I Dodshy IV. 
313 The quiet rest that piincely palace plights 

4 To engage or bind (oneself) ; pass, to be 
engaged or bound ^0 some one. 

136a Langl. P, pi a. I, 4C Pilgnmes and Palmeis Flihten 
hem lO'goderes Foi to seche bcini leme and seinie.s at 
Koome. 1377 Ibaf. U v ao2, 1 , was his prentis ypli3tc, his 
piofit to wayte. t:x38o .S/a* Foimtb 10^5 Y til him am 
trewe y pli^t, & haue niyn ol> y-swered. 1839 Hr Mar- 
tini AU neL IV 7a So you have plighted and pledged your- 
self 10 your band since yon swore you would weamo only. 
*8yo Ji, Pracock Ralf Skit I, HI. iifi Tlia daughtci was 
plighted to the very man he would have chosen foi her. 
tPliafht, Obs. Forms; see Plight j/a.2 
[MIC. plitey etc., collateral form of Plmt v. ; later 
pliglu^ going wiih Plight j^. 2 ] 

1 . tram. To fold, to pleat ; == Platt v i, Pleat 
V. I ; also, to contract into folds or wrinkles, 
^*374CirAucER Ite^hts ir 1155 (rao4) Now goodeNcce 
be It neuoro so lyle, Yif me ^e labour it to sowe aiul plyte. 


c >374 Boeih. i. Pr. li. 5 (Camb. MS.), Wiih the lappe of 
hir garment Ipliiid in a uounce schc dryede myn cyen, 
*530 Paisgr. 6^/2 , 1 plyght a gowne, I .set the plyghtes in 
GMWt je Jffye* atsifi TIail Chron. lien VIII >jS The 
garment was laigc, nnd pUted vatic thicke. xSay tr, Bacon's 
Life Death (1651) & Things, which by Heat are not oncly 
wimklcd, but riiHled and plighted. xdsS K 


_ . RoWfcANP tr. 

Mau/H's ThcaU Ins, 973 The wings arc of a decayed puiple 
colour passing to a lively blue, and nil plighted seveially. 
b. To fold (m the arms), embrace. 

I? 1440 Yotk Mysi, xli. 8t And in Ids nrines he shall hym 
plight# K. LriNCUR) Diella (1877) 76 Diego . . Came 
running foith, him in his arms to pliglit. 

O./^. 

<?*374 Ckaucbr Troylus n 618 (697) What to done best 
were, & wliat eschiic, That plitedu she ful oftc in many 
folde, 1640 J, bTouGrnoN Dvf, Dtsinb Divmitv 11 78 
So long as these Divine truths aic folded nnd pfighlcd 
together 111 these few divisions, llieie is no lustre or light 
jipaikles fiom them. 

2 . To Intertwine or interweave into one combined 
texture ; « Plait to knit, to tic in a knot. 

1389 (J«ri NE Menafi/ion (Ail> ) 76 Ilir lockcs aio ploighted 
like the ilcccu of wooll. c 1390 — * Fr, Bacon vi. 127 I’ll 
plight tho lands and seal it with a kiss 1390 Spinser F 
D. 11. VI. 7 Stmietiiiius hei hc.nil she fondly would aguirc 
With gaudy gii IoikIs . 01 rings of riifahes plight 1633 P. 
FuErniKR Purple hi, vir, xxlu, A long love-lock on hisleft 
shoulder plight, 

Plence Pli'ghtod ///, a, (also pitted, plight), 
plaited, pleated, folded, involved; Pli*ghtiiig 
vbl, sb,f pleating, folding, wrinkling. 

xtoa Old Csysten Men (W. de W, xso6) ii, v, 93 Sleucs 
with .syde inppes or ply ted cx^o Cft, o/Lme xioa Tho 
nonnes, with vailo and wimple plight. i6ox Wrrvbr Mtrr 
Mari, Cvif b, This all nlTiighttng Comet I haue hcaid To 
be the pliglucd ti esse of Meropos. 1637 ti. Bacon's Life <)• 
Death (1051) 8 Contracliun by the Fne. causeth Plighting. 
1870 Mimun Itist Rnff, II. Wks X85T V 62 She (Eoadlcea] 
wore a plighted gainient of divers colours, with a great 

5 old'll Cnaln. 1693 tr. himlmnnc's IhsU Mmasi, Ora, 152 
L black pliteU cloak. 

Flight, oljs. form of PriioiiTED ppl and 2. 
Flighted (plai*ted), ppl a> Also 3 ypHjt, 
4 pliht, 5 plight, [f. Plight + -bd 
1 , Of a thing: Pledged, given in pledge or 
assurance* solemnly promised. 

1*97 R. Glouc, (Rollk) 3819 Sikernessc & tre^e ypllgtof 
|)is voreward hii noine. 1387 Turoi rv Ovid's MptsU 156 1>, 
ny plightoo hest. Drydkh f irg, Georg, 


1 broken bauem; . „ 

t.688 Peilidious liars long 
Sooiiiitv Wat 7 'yUr in 1, 


Jghtod Leagues divides, X7M 
no King must perform Ifis 


„ ited promise. 18^ B'rbkman Notm, Com, I. iv. 318 
11 is plighted faith went for as little os the plighted faith of 
a dellbeiate perjurer, 

2 , Of a person ; Bound by pledge ; engaged. 

138* Langl, P, PI A v, tr6, 1 ..was nis pliht prontys his 
profyt to loko. e 1430 Si, Cuthberi (Surtees) 1044 pou haly 
fitsenop and preste plight, 1849 Miss Mulock Oeilvfes xii, 
Unless they ware piloted lovers. «i86t Mrs. Hrownino 
Porting Levers x, Many a plighted maid and wife, 
t Plighted, ppl, «.2; see under Plight 
Fli*ghtev. [L Plight + -er i.J One 
who Of that which plights or pledges, 

X806 StiAKS. Ant, 4 Cl in. xili, xad My play -fellow, your 
hand ; this Kingly .Scale, And plighter of high hearts, 
t F]i*giltfdl| ct, Obs, Also 4 pUhtful [f, 
rLiouTjJ.t + -ruL.] Perilous; sinful, guilty, blame- 
worthy 

extas Me/r, Horn, (t862) 39Thaim birn lef tbair plihtful 
play 13., Cursor M, 66x4 (Cotf ) pat plighiful folkthoght 
ton na pW- /bU 39134 Qua dos hem pUghtful dede Of 
Iteny penance lias he nede, 

+ Fli'ghtlega, a, Obs, rare. Also 4 plihtles, 
plyafclea! [f. Plight sb.'^ + -.LKsa.] Blameless, 
13. , Cursor M, 28943 (Cott.) Til him tot has bene hauand, 
♦.And Gdles 5n-to state 0 nede, Plight-les for his auu dcdc. 
13., St, Mrkenwolde 396 in Ilorstnu AUtngl, Leg (i88x) 
973 Adam, cure alder, to^ of to^ appulle pat mony a 
plystles pepol has poysned for euer, 
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t Fli'gktly, a, Obs rare. In 3 plihtliche [f 
Plight ?;.i + -ly 1 ] Penlous, of grave import 
<riao3 Lay. 33528 pa weoren inne Paris Plihtliche spelles 
ful iwis [c 1275 son eidynge fotiwis]. 

t Fli'ghty, a 1 Obs rare [f Plight + -Y, 
So MDii., MLG pHchtich liable, responsible.] Re- 
sponsible, guilty. 

13. Cursor M 6689 (Colt) (3ua smites his thain wit a 
wand, And he be deid vndei his hand, lie sal be plighty for 
to sin Ibid 8x12 '111 all pliglili to^ pardun [sal rise] 
t Pli'ghty, a 2 Obs ? as e [1. PuGirr sbt-¥-y‘i 
Full of I olds, wrinkled, lugose. 

16x3 Crookc Body 0/ Man 110 l‘he other pioper coate 
IS on the inside in the small guts rugous or phghtic 
PUhht, pliht, obs. foi ms of Plight sb,^ 

Flim (plim), V, Chiefly dtal, [Known only 
fiom lyih c , connected with the root of Pluai v, 
Phm adj. ^filled out’ is used in dialects from 
Rntlancl lo Devon ] 

a, tnir To swell, fill onl^ giovv plump. 

X634 Gay TON Pleas, Notes ii. vi 6a Yet pliinming by 
a gcncious heat, Thai always by one Pulse did bent. X69X 
LocKcZ-OTytr Wks, 1727II 38[lIe]nistdiscoveied 

himself lo be out of his Wits .by boding agicat Number of 
Groats with a Design, as he said, lo make them plim, 1. e, 
glow tliickei, /xxyaa Lisle limb. (1732) xa? The bailey- 
straw . biokc oiT .before the giam was full piimmed 1883 
G. Allen in Nature XXVII 442/2 The leaves. pUin out 
at once into a larger rounded type 1891 T Hardy Tess 
(1802) 22 Don't that make your bosom plini ? 

D. traits. To swell, inflate, 
x88x G Allgn Evolutionist at Large \v, 149 The wings lof 
a butterfly] are by origin a pait of the breathing apparatus, 
and they rcqiiue to be plimmed by the air befoie the insect 
can take to flight, x88x — Figneties fr, Nat, iv, 32, 1 saw 
an orange-tip Rimming its unexpandecT wings and displaying 
its beautiful markings on a blade of gtass. 

Fli*msoll, [The name of S, Plirasoll, M P. for 
Derby, to whose agitation the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876 was due,] In PHmsoll Iwe (Line 
shpt' 7)j maih^ also called PlhnsolVs mark (see 
Mark sh?- 12), the load-line requned lo be placed 
upon the hnllb of Hiiitsh ships. 

x88i [see Mark 1/1^12] X884 C'/i? World t^Mnr 185/3 

On the vessels in oui docks and hai hours may now be seen 
the ‘ Plimsoll maik ' j 7 g X804 Westm, Gaz, 17 Oct 1/2 The 
only (piestioii tit dispute 1$ wneie toaflix thisPlimsoll line of 
lespcclability. 

Flinian ^pli'nian), a. and sb, [ad. L, Plfnidtim, 
I. IHlnUts Pliny, In B, a Ger, plinmt 'I 

A. atfy. Belonging to or named after Pliny, 
esp, Plmy the elder, C. Plinius Secunclus, the 
naturalist (23-79 a. i).) 

1849 Ociinv tr. rirf Georg, ir. (1684) 79 noiet Snlmasius 
(in his Plinian Kxcrcu&ttonsr take-, it for a Pabla 

B. sb, Mtn, Name given byBreithaupt (184(1) 
lo a supposed monoclinic variety of cobaltifcrous 
arsenopynte. 

x888 'tl^tsKMin, (ed, 5) 80 Arscnopyiite, or Mispickel .. 
Fliniaii 1896 Chcsthi Diet, Aim , Pitman A syn of 
arsenopyrite, the new name being given because it was sup- 
posed lo be monoclinic. 

’ Flinth (phn])). [ad. \*,phstthus plinth ( Vitruv. 
in senses i a, 2 a), a. Gr, nXivBos tile, brick, stone 
squared for building, Cf. F. phntHe, The L, form 
pllnthis was at first used.] 

1 . a. ' The lower square member of the base of a 
column or pedestal ’ (Gwill). 

[1363 SiiUTB A t chit, C iv b, The antiques bane made three 
Plintnus, one aboue an other, the occasion wherof is this, 
that the carthe should not ouer gtowe the Base of the 
Pedestalo. Ibid, Diijb, The Abacus hangeth ouer moie 
then the Plinthus of the Base of tho pillor j x6ii Cotgr., 
Phnihe^ a Plinth, or Slipper, a flat, and ^itare peece of 
Masomie, &c, placed sometimes aboue, sometimes below, 
the footstall (but euer the first of the Basis) ofapillei, &c. 
x6U R. Holme Armoury iir 459/* Plinth, 01 Plinthus 
1727 CiiAMBpRS Cycl s V, The plinth is that flat square 
table, undei the mouldings of the base and pedestal seeming 
to have been otiginally intended to keep the bottom of the 
niimitive wooden pillars from rotting, a xSm Poe Coliseum 
IV, These ivy-clad arcades .These moufdeiing plinths 
a 1878 Sir G. G Scott Lect, Arckti, (1879) 1. 151 In earlier 
instances the plinth and sub plinth aic both squaie in plan, 

b. A block of Slone, etc , serving as a base or 
pedestal to a statue, bust, vase, etc.; also, the 
squared base of a piece of furniture, 

x/xa L Jamfs tr, Le Blonds Gaidenuig 2x6 Upon the 
Stone Coping, are Plinths to set Vases and Flowei-Pots on. 
X83 * Gell PoM/eiana I vi 109 These figures stand upon 
little squaie plinths 

o. The piojccting part of a wall immediately 
above the ground. Also altrib.t as plhvth^^stone, 
18*3 P Nicholson Pract Build, 3x2 A Plinth, in masonry, 
is the first stone inserted above llie gi ound X843--76 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss X298 In a wall the term/4///A is applied to 
two or more rows of bricks at the base of it, whicn pioject 
from the face, X843 Parker Gloss, Archit, 202 Plinth^ the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall immediately 
above the giound. 1B78 M''Vittie Chfist Ch, Cath 66 
Spilnging from a plinth which uins round the building, 
di. Jig, A pHnth-likc base or foundation, 

1803 Repton Landscape Garden (1805) 86 A terrace . 
forms a base line or deep plinth 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W, Africa 405 Its surrounding plinth of rock shows m 
places at low water , , , . , 

2 . t a. After Vitruvius The abacus of the capital 
of a column. Ohs, 


IxSPiSHVrE A fclai Cjb, The Capital. liathvponEdunus 
a littel edge, v\ liicli seteth foi ih Plinthus with a more beauti- 
ful Proiecture] x6 » Cotgr. Abaft/e, a Plinth, or flat 
square Stone, on the C^itell of a pillar. 1736 Leoni 
Alberti's Archit II 4^2 Ovei the Capitals of then Columns 
another Abacus or Plinth. S727-4X Ciiamdprs O'ir/ s.v,, 
Vitruvius also calls the'Iuscan abacus, from its re* 
sembling a squaie brick. 

b The uppermost projecting part of a cornice 
or of a wall. See also qiiot. 1727-41. Now rare, 
1613 CuAvuMi Afaske fiipis Court ajj A. Temple, whose 
Pillars boie \p an Aichitiaue, Fieese, and Cornish Ouer 
which stood A continued Plinthe; whereon weie aduanc't 
statues of siluei, X7a7'4x Cuambi RsCycLPltttih of a wait 
in the geneial, foi any flat high moulding, serving in 
a fiont wall to mark the floors , or to sustain the eaves of 
a wall, and the lai miei of a clnmnej 1863 Paterson plistf 
Ayr. I 216 The plinth at the lop of the walls was composed 
of the same mateiml, 

3 . Comb, as plinth tike, phnth'shaped adjs. 

Hence Fli ntMfoxm a., having the foim of a 
plinth , PllnthlesB a , without a plinth. 

X84S Palcv Goth Almldmgs 6f An interposad squaie 
edge, or phnlhifoim membei J F* Curwpn Htst, 

Deser Levers Hall 13 llie squaie phnthless but em- 
battled tower 

Flintllite (pU‘n))3it) JMlin [Named by T 
Thomson 1836, f. Gr, wKlvOos brick + -ite 1 ] A 
buck-red clay occurring among the trap rocks of 
Antnm-and the Ilcbiides. 

1838 T Thomson Aftn I 323 Sp 8 Phnihile, I give tins 
name to a mineial which occuis in the County of Antrim, 
from Its brick red colour. 1643 Portlock Geol 2x7 Plinthile 
is notan uncommon mineral, occuiring in thesofler vaiieties 
of the trap^rocks. 1883 A tin nmnn 30 June 833/3 Saponite, 
pbntliite, Thomsonite weie found [neai Stainchol, Skye] 
Plinyism. rare, [f. Phny (see I^linian) 
-ISH.] A statement of dubious correctness, such 
ns some found in Pliny's Natuial History. 

X703 C. Mai HER Matisu Chr, iii 11, 111 (1852) 368 Of 
which 'twill be no Plmyism to observe , that it flowers the 
first cf all trees. Ibid xix. 44s There is frequently .much 
likehness between a Flinyism and a fable. 

Pliocene (pbi t)'s/h), a, ipb) Geol, Also 
pleiooeue. [f. Gr. irAciooi^, -oy moie (see Pleio-) + 
tccuvcs new, recent.] Fpilhct applied to the newest 
division of the Teittaiy formation, distinguished 
from Eocene and Miocene as containing a larger 
proportion of fossil sliells of still existing species ; 
called also Upper Teitiary. Also applied to 
animals, etc., of this pctiod. b. absol, as sb » 
Pliocene division or foimation. 

1833 Lypil Prmc, Geol, HI v 53 We deiive the term 
Pliocene ft om n-Actcui^, major, and xaii'or, reecusy as the mryor 
paitof the fossil testacea of thisejpoch are referiible to recent 
species. x866 Branoe fit Cox Did, Se, etc. IT. 935/* The 
pliocene rocks of England*. include the red crag and coral- 
line cmg of the eastern counties 1900 Aihemewn 2x July 
93/x Yeais afterwards French anthropologists also found 
Pliocene man. 

Ii PliohippUS (ploii^hi'pi^s). Palseoni. Also 
pleio-. [mod.L., i, pHo- la PlioOBNB + Gr, finror 
horse ] An extinct genus of horses, the fossil re- 
mains of winch are found in the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata of N America. 

1874 0 C Marsh in Amer Jsnl, Sc, Snr 3 VIL 252 
Plwhippus, A new gen us of solipeds, allied to Emms . found 
in Pliocene strata, Nebraska 1876 Ttsnes 7 Dec , In the 
recent strata was found the common hoitve ; m the Pleiocene, 
the Pleiohippus and the Piotohippus or Hipparion. 

II Fliolophns (ploiipliJ^fi^s). Palmnt, [mod.L., 
f. Gr. irXelov more + crest : see quot, 1857.] 
A genus of fossil perissodactyl hoofed quadrupeds, 
whose remains aie found in the Middle and Lower 


Tertiary stiata. Hence Vli oloph, an animal of tins 
genus , PlloToplioldG , resembling this genus, or 
belonging to the PHohphoidea or Pholophidso^ of 
, which It is the type ; sb, a plioloplioid animal. 

1857 Owen in Q jml Geol, Soc, XIV. 55 A new genus 
and species ofpei issodactylc pachyderm, for which I propose 
the name of Pholophus vttlficeps, or Fox-headed Plioloph. 
Note By iLfthe term Phol(phis\i„faRio.n that it is more near 
to the Lophiodoiit type than its close ally the Hyracothermra. 
1850 PAor Handhk Geol Ternitt Pholoilats^ a small 
hpliiodoni mammal, whose remains have been found in 
eocene and miocene tertiaries. 

II FlioGaurus (pbi|i?so*riis), Palseotd. Also 
pleio-. [mod L., f, Gr. wAciov more, Pleio- + aavpot 
lizard ; so called because more near to the saurian 
type than the IchthyosadrdsJ A genus of fossil 
marine reptiles, resembling Plesiosaurfis^yMi with 
shorter neck, larger head, and stronger jaws and 
teeth; their remains are found in the Upper Oolite. 
Also anglicized os Pli-osaur. Hence Pliosawrian 
GT , of or belonging to the genus Pliosattrus. 

X85X Richardson Geol (1855) 3®® The Pliosaurus was 
a gigantic reptile, intermediate between the two preceding 
genera. We know two species from the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridgc clays x^ Owen in JEncych Bnt (ed, 8) XV II X48/3 
Th^ short necked and big-headed ampbicoolian Pliosaui 
x888 R. Lydekker in Q, JrnL Geol, Soc, XLV. 50 Further 
Indications of Fliosaurian affinities. 

P^se, obs. variant of Please v, 

FUaky (pU’ski), sb, (tf.) Sc, and north, dial, 
[Origin unknown.] A mischievous trick , a frolic. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cvy 4 Prayer xvi, Deil na they 
never mair do guid, Playxl her that pUskie I 1816 Scott 
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Aniiq vli, I can liae nae reason to play an ill plislvie t’ye 
in the day o* your distress, 1887 P RfeNETLL Bhnmatw 
13 f. Get them fu‘, and we'll soon plaj them a plisky, 
b An awkwartl plight. 

i8a9 Hogg in R. Chambers Sc* (1829) I 136 Ye little 
ken what pains I pro\ e. Or how severe tny phskie, O ' 1847 
E. Rronte iVuilu^hig Heights xjU, I nobbut wish he may 
catch 3 e ]' that plisky. 

B adj* Tricky, miscluevons rare* 

1887 J.SFRVrcE/?/,^A!4W</r iv (ed 3)s7AuldHabkino* 
the Pethfit, who was a plibkie body 
Flit. Al^ic* [Invented by \V Marshall* see 
quot, 1778.] The shce of earth turned over by 
a ploughshare 

1778 (W Marshall] Minnies Agrtc* 13 May an. 1775, 
Each funow , and the fresh-forraSi surface of each //rf, 
may he wholly e’cposeil to the weather \Jhtd ^ itate 
A ‘ipade fall is called a and, by analogy, a plow-full 
a P/ii J x8ia Sm J Sinclair SyKf Hus6 Scai* 1 156 
Where the land is excessively steep, it is often necessary to 
plough directly across, throwing the pIiLs or furrow slices 
all down hill. 18x3 R KKRAg^ic.Snrv Bernnch j^okt 
its fore part it is an exceedingly sharp wedge, so as to in- 
sinuate between the fastland and the plit, or furrow slice 
Plit, plite, obs forms of Plight. 
tFUtch, V* Ods, honns: i *plycc(e)aii, 5 
plyccbe. Pa t 4. pliglit(t)e, (pleightte), 5 
ply^te, plyglite. Pa* fpU* 4 plygt, 5 pbgbt, 
6 plyghte [OE 2 sing subj and imper piyce^ 
plice^ irreg. forms from WGer. type 

^pUtkkja- pluck (whence also Du phicken, LG. 
phteken^ MHG.j Ger, pfitteketi ) : see Pluck 2/,] 
trans* To pluck, pull, snatch 
?axoooin Tedimer's Inion. Zeiisckr Sprachw C1885) 
II 223 Donne Jm setrse^el habhan wiU^ bonne pUce bu 
fline asene ^eweda mid twam fingrum. Ibid zajpsst hu 
strece forS bm wenstre handstoc and plyce innan raid J>inre 
wynstran hande 13 . Giyr Waroi (A ) 3401 His swerd 
of stiel he hah phst. cx$20 R. Brumne Mfdit 626 
Fersly here swete sone ys from her ply^t c 1374 Chaucer 
Troy Ins n 1071 (1120) He seyd here ]>us and out lettre 
pllghte. c iTfio Sir P'erumb 3039 He ply^te him of is sadel 
withmayn 1:2386 Chaucer Man ofLavfs Prol is And 
sodeynly he plighte his hors aboute 
Hence fPli tching vbL sb , plucking, carping 
C1440 Jacoffs Well 294 l^e synnes of hi mowth arn . 


plycchyng at loue & charyte. 

Plitli, obs f Plight sb 1 Flo, obs f. Plough. 
Float, plote (pl^'^t), v . 51 r. and notth dml 
[a. FI. ana Du. ploim (m Kilian only as FI.) to 
pluck the wool off, in meanmg identical with 
blooien, but connexion is uncertain] imm* To 
pluck, to strip of feathers, wool, etc ; fig* to rob, 
plunder, fleece 

2825 Brockftt N* C* Gloss,i Ploie^ to pluck, to chide 
vehemently, ‘See how she plotes him’. 1855 Robinson 
Whxiby Gloss , 1 o Plaaif to pluck the feathers off a fowl 
‘ The^f 11 ploat him fleece nun 1863 Robson Bards op 
Tyne 431 The geese 'ill niver feel ye ploat 
Hence f Ploa tex, plotter [see -kr 1 ; cf. Dii. 
pioiervrhiie leather-dresser, ‘ velleruin siue lanarum 
tonsor * (Kilian) ] Obs* 

* 5 oi in Cochran Patrick Med ^coil iii. (1892) 40 Ayr took 
three of them^George BaeriL ‘plotter and comber ’,* James 
Claers, weaver , and Arane J anson, ‘ scherar ' 

IjPloo, rare‘s [F. ploe in same and other 
senses (1567 m Hatz.-DaTm.).] (See quot.) 

2858 SiMMONos Did Trade^ PlXf a mixture of hair and 
tar for covering a ship's bottom in Webster , and in 
later Diets. 

11 Floce (pI^'sO* Also 6 ploche, 7 ploke 
(pl^ k?). [Late L. plod (Mart Capella), the rhe- 
toiical figure, a. Gr. seKonij plaiting, f. vKiieeiv to 
plait ] The repetition of a word m an altered or 
more expressive sense, or for the sake of emphasis. 

1586 A Day Eng: Secretary 11 (1625) 86 Plodhe^ when by 
an Emphasis, a word is either m praise or disgrace reiterated 

S eated. 2389 Puttenham Eng- Poeste iir xix. (Arb ) 211 
e, or the Doubler 1637 J ^mmMystRhei z<3S^Ploce^ 

A figure when a word is by way of Emphasis so repeated, 
that It denotes not only the thing aignifiecl, but the quality 
of the thing 1678 Phillips (ed 4), Place, .a Rhetorical 
figure of Elocution,, as, In that gieat victory Caesar was 
Cmsar 2711 Addison Sped No 61 f 3 He generally talked 
in the Paranoinasia, he sometimes gave into the PJoce, 
2859 tr Bengels Gmuwi I 356 '0 ironjcra? etroiijwi/ (He 
who made, made), is a striking example of Ploce 
Floch, vananl of Plotch Obs* 

Flod (plpd), s> Also 7^8 dial plad. flCnown 
fiom ci^Co J app. of onomatopceic ongin. (ME 
plodder seems to be unconnected ) 

Some would connect it with ME. piod(piodde\ Plud, a 
puddle, a pool, taking the oiiginal sense as ‘ to wade in 
a puddle, to splash through water or mud', but no special 
reference to puddles or wading appears in the use of the 
woid, which seems rather to suggest the dull sound of 
labounng st^ on moderately firm giound ] 

1 tnlr* To walk heavily or without elasticity; 
to move or progress laboriously, to tmdge. Also 
plod on* hi* and 

rt iS6d R. Edwards Dasnon 4- Ptihias in Had Dodslcy 
IV 27,1 like not this soil, for as I go plodding, I maik there 
two, there tlwe, their heads always nodding, In close secret 
wise. 25^ R. Harvey Pi Pete, fi86o) 3 Plodding through 
Mdersgate with a quaiter Ashe staffe on my Slioulder 
1601 SiiAKS. Ail s JV ell iti IV 6 Bare foot plod I the cold 
ground vpon 2610 W 'Sc>\xx&ox\KVi Art of Survey \ x 27 
Wee god on in the common Road of habituated hnsliaiidry 
1766 Fordyce Serm* Yng Worn (1767) I 1, 31 Plodding 1 


[ along through a tasteless e\istence iBai Joanna Baillic 
' Jt/eii'* Leg* irallace i, If such there be still let him plod 
j On the dull fogc^' paths of care x8B8 Burgon Lives 12 Gd* 
* Mesi 1 III 340 We plodded along in profound silence 

b. irans. To trudge along, over, or through 
(a road, etc ) , to make (one’s way) by plodding. 

2730 Gray Elegy 3 The plowman homeward plods his 
weary way, 1816 B\ron CA liar in. in, The journeying 
years Plod the last sands of life 1896 A E Housman 
Shropshire jL<»2aIvi, Nor plod the winter land to look For 
willows in the icy brook 2903 R D Shaw Pauline Epist 
176 In obedience to a dream Augustus plodded the streets 
of Rome and gathered coppers as a begg.ar 
2 intr* To work with steady lalionous perse- 
verance , to toil in a laborious, stolid, monotonous 
ftishion; to drudge, slave Const at, on, npon. 

2563 J. Heywood Prov ^ Epigr (1867) 91 What thing is 
It . m youi brain ploddj ng 1594 Cari w Huai te's E ^ am 
Wits (1616) 170 If such a one wax obstmat in plodding at 


Wits (1616) 170 if such a one wax obstmat in plodding at 
the Lawes, and spend much time in the Schooles a 1633 
Austin Mtdii (1635) 66 The dull Christian sitts often 
frultlesly plodding on the Booke, nay heaies the Prophesies 
often preached to no purpose 1706 Phillips, Plod, to 
labour earnestly in Business, to have one's Head full of it 
1768-74 Tuckcr Lt Nat (1834) II 686 We may suppose 
the posse'^sor of it argued *Il is not wortli while to plod 
with a single talent, for sake of the slender profit that may 
be made of it by the best management 2879 G IVlERrnrrH 

Egoist xii.T here you have the secret of good work~to plod 
on and still keep the passion fresh 
t b. trans* Plod oat : To spend (time) m plod- 
ding Obs* rare* 

2749 Chfsterf Lett (1792) II 294 To plod out the even- 
ings at home over a book l 

t 3 Of hounds * see quot. 1688. Obs* 

*$ 7 S Tuhbcrv Venene 36 If there be any yong hoiinde 
which wQulde cane 01 hang behind, heyng opinionate and 
ploddyng by himselfe. Jhid 240 Hounds do cal on, bavle, 
bable, crie, yearne, lapyse, plodde, baye and such like other 
uoyses. x688 R Holme Anmmy iii, 76/1 They plod, is 
when Hounds hang behind, and beat too much upon the scent 
in one place 

IT 4 . Confused with or influenced by Plot v, in 
various senses Obs. (Cf Plot v,^ *= plod ) 

1631 J Taylor (Water P) Twn Fori Wheel Pief, 
Which makes our foes complot consult and plod, How and 
by what means they may warr with God, 2663 R, Blair 
Autoliog, 111. (1848) 54 Yet gave I not over plodding to 
obstruct my settling theie. 2722 Stecle Sped* No 450 p 4, 

I fell a plodding what Advantages might be made of the 
ready Cash I had 1775 Adair Avier* Ind 240 They weie 
plodding mischief for twenty years before we forced them 
to commit hostilities 

Flod (plpd), sb* [f Plod » ] An act or spell 
of plodding; a heavy tirmg walk. Also ji^ 

18B0 Daily Neons 3 Nov. s/8 We accepted an ankle-deep 
plod through filth indescribable and treacherous boulders. 
1890 R Bridges Shorter Poems iii 13 Only life’s common 
plod still to repaii The body and the thing which perisheth. 

b. The sound of a heavy dull tread or the like ; 
tramp, thud, 

2902 Westm Gaz 23 June 1/3 What is the voice of 
London? Is it not the plod, plod, dumping plod of the 
horses’ hoofs? 

Plod, plodan, plodden, obs fF. Plaid, -ino. 
Plod, Plodde, obs forms of Plodd, Plud. 
f Ploddall. Obs raie'“^, 1= plod-all . cf save- 

all, etc.] A plodder 

16 . MS.Bodl 30 If. 13 h, Our Schollers. verie ploddalls 
of Art 

fPloddeill, Ohs. rare’^^. [Origin and sense 
obscure , the radical part is prob. as in Plodder \ 
the ending perh. = F. -atlle collective.] ?A 
company 01 band of thrashers or cudgellers. 
{Contemptuous*) 

c 1425 Wyn rouN Cron vnr. 4998 (Wemyss MS ), I vow to 
God scho bens hir weill The Scottis wenebe with hir 
ploddeill , For, cum I airly, cum I lait, I fynd ay Annes at 
the ^it 

t Plodder^- Obs [Origin and sense uncer- 
tain: perh. f. i6ih c. Fr. (and mod. Norm, dial.) 
plaud^ for pelauder *to thwack, swmdge, be- 
labour .cndgell.., to vse roughly . handle rudely’ 
(Colgr, ) ] ? One who belabours or handles lonHilv. 


mms grete stere The Scottis wenche ploddere [Cf. prec ] 

Flodder ^ (pip dai). [f Plod v* h* -be i ] 
One who plods, a Usually, One who works slowly 
and laboriously ; a persevering toiler, a dnidge. 

15M SiiAKS L L* L J i 86 Small haue continuall 
plodders euer wonne, Saue base authontie from otheis 

U11 3 ** i^eing an indefati- 

gable plodder at hi*, book [he] took the degree of M. of Arts. 
1760 Johnson Idter No. 05 t 23 Wealthy plodders were 
only purveyors for men of spirit. 1850 S. Dobell Eoman 


only purveyors for men of^spmt. 1850 S. Dobell Roman 
V, ohall I Work first and be paid after, like the plodder In 
yonder field ? 

b One who trudges in walking, rare* 

1B39 W Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 35 Old 
hmmless Deborah Dick, Thro’ thick .and thin a Plodder. 
Hence f^Plo'dderly adv*, after the manner of 
a plodder , laboriously, clumsily, 

^2605 BEAmtONT (Sioane MS 1709) in Athenaeum 27 Jan. 
^1894] u5/t Pronunciation of vile speeches in vile plotts , 
^u^tjplodderly plotted shew of Lady Amity 

action of the 

verb Plod, walking heavily, trudging; toiling or 
striving with labonous inclustiy. 


in 1588 Shaks L L L ve 111 305 Vniueisall plodding 
>d poysons vp The nimble spirits m the arteries X645 Milton 

d* Jdrach, Wks. 1851 IV 155 No woithy enterprise can be 

done by us without continuall plodding and weansomnes 
b to our faint and sensitive abilities i8ao L Hunt Indicator 
No 24 (1B22) I 190 Between the plodding of a sexton through 
a Church yard, and the walk of a Gray, wliat a difference ’ 
1891 Athenaeum 9 May 602/3 After labonous plodding 
'S through p.age after page of the letters 

So Plod-plodding, designating a continuous 
t thudding sound 

ts 1881 Black Sunrise III iv 74 They had by this time 
grown quite accustomed to the plod plodding of the tinin 

s Floadiilg(pl[^ dnj),/// a. [UPlouv +-1110^^] 
,s That plods j walking or working slowly and labori- 
ously , diligent without brilliancy , persevering 
IS 1589 Nashd Anat Absurd Wks (Giosart) I 37 Let the 
t mdiUcrent Reader duune what deope imsterie can be 
Lt placed vndci plodding meeter 1599 B Jonson Cynthia's 
3 Rev 11 lit, A dull, plodding face, still looking in a duect 
n line 1628 Eari e Microcosm. (Arb.) 72 A Plodding Student 
s Is a kind of akhymist or Persecutor of Nature x686 

0 Goad Celcsi Bodies 11 iv 108 The Pladding Countryman 
ovoi looks such Vicissitudes of Nalui e 170a Yai den AEsop 

e at Cowt X iv, A solemn plodding Ass that grar’d the plain. 

1 i8az Hazlitt Tablc-i Ser n xii (x86o} 250 The English 
7 are considered as comparatively a slow plodding people. 

‘I Hence Flo ddinffly adv*, Flo ddinguess, 

* 2592 Nashe P Penilesse (cd a) 13 For Ins hue any handy 
craft man. wil ploddingly do his day lahoi x88o Green 

■ Hist Eng People IV ix i 223 Grenville was ploddingly 
industnous i88a H E Merivai e Fancit o/B* 1 , i, xi 183 
Out of the dulness and the ploddingness. 

Flodgfe (plpclg), V Chiefly dtal. Also pludge, 
[Onomatopoeic ; allied to Plod, but with expicssive 

• change of final consonant; perh. influenced by 
phmge^ tniu To wade or walk heavily in water, 

J soft ground, or anything in which the feet smk 

; 2825 BROCKrTTiV C Gloss , Pledge, to wade through water, 

to plunge 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss , To Pledge, to 
plunge up and down m water with the feet. 1863 Robson 
Bards of Tyne 27 To see the folks a’ ditckin ; men an' 
wives togethci pludg’d x9&& Forint in Waggonette 63 
What woi k to pledge through it [heather] for hour after hour I 
t^lod-shoe. Obs [f Plod v, + Shoe] A 
strong clumsy shoe, in which one walks heavily. 

1697 Vanbrugh and Pi Msop in 151 Because 1 han’t 
a pair of plod shoes, and a dirty shirt, you tliink a woman 
won’t venture upon me for a husband 2703 — Confed 1 
11 64 How like a dog will yon look, with a pair of plod 
shoes, your hair cropp'd , and a bandbox undei your arm, 

Plog(g, plogn(e, plohj obs ff. Plough. 

Plo^e, plobe, obs foims of Play sh* and v* 
Ploimate a* Zool, [f mod.L, 

Plotma, ncut pi (C. J Hudson, 1884) (f. Gr, 
ttAcui/ioj fit for sailing, seaworthy, f irActictv, ttAciv 
to sail) + -ATK 52 ] Of or pertaining to the Plotma, 
a division of Rottfera or whccl-ainmalciiles, having 
no foot, and piogressing only by swimming 
Ploi’ter, V dtal [Akin to Plotjter.] wir* To 
woik in an ineffective way; to potter; to dawdle, 
1848 De Quincey Sortilege .5 Asti-ol Wks 1858 IX, 269 
She shifted her hand, and ‘ ploitered * amongst the papers 
for full five minutes 2893 Ian Maclaren Brief Bush vii. 

1, What are ye ^iterm’ aboot here for? 

Plok(l5:e, Flom, Plomage, obs. forms of 

Pluck, Plum, Plumage 

tFlomayle. Obs* rare-\ [a. OF. pluviail 
{Monshelet Chron 14 . . ) a plume , cf. l^plnmdhs 
feathered.] Plumage 

1399 Langl. Rich Redeks 11. 3a pey plucked the plomayle 
ffrom J>e pore skynnes, 

Plombe,Plombette,ol)s ff. Plumb, Plummet. 

II Flombgomxne (plongom). Ahn* [F., lit, 
gummy lead, f. ploml lead -H gomme gum ] « 
Plumbogummite. 

1839 TTre Diet Arts 746 Plonibgomme This lead ore. , 

K of a dirty brownish or orange-yellow. z866 Watts Diet 
CheniVI 685 Plovihgomme, syn, witli Pliimboresimie, 
18^ Dana/I/i« (ed 5) 577 S Tennant (who died in 1815I is 
said to have first analyred plomligomme and made it a 
combination of oxyd of lead, alumina, and water. 

FlomMerite (pl(> mbiCrait). Ahn* [f. Plom- 
bieies, France : see -ite^ 2 bj (Sec qxiots.) 

x866 Watts Did Chenu IV. 685 Plomhcnta, a hydrated 
silicate of calcium formed by the action of a hot mineral 
spring at Plombicres on an old Roman mortar. 1868 Dana 
mm (ed, 5) 802 Plovihenie, a gelatinous sulistance, which 
hardens m the open air, formed from the thermal waters of 
Plombilres 

Plome, Plomet(e, -ette, -it, Plomp, obs. 
foims of Plum, Plumb, Plumbet,Pi nMMET,Pi,UMp. 
tPlone. Obs. rare-^* App. an altemtion of an 
ong plane, Plane ji.i 

(PA/w liM been suggested, but appears to be formally 
impossible ) 

13 Minor Poems fr Vernon MS hii. 70 ]>© palme and 
pe poplere, be puie, pe plonc [rimes lone, lone, /ar ortg* 
I^e, lane], pe lunipere lentel, Ion>ng bi-twene. 

Plong, plonge, obs. forms ot Plunge 
Flonge (pipnd,^), sb, Forlif [After Y.plottgde ] 

The superior slope given to the parapet’ (Stoc- 
queler Altht* Encycl 1853); « Plunge $h* o* ' 
t Plonge (pVnd5), v* Obs [var. of Plunge.] 
Uans* To cleanse (an open drain or sewer) by 
stirring up the mud at the bottom so that the 
outward flow may carry it oif* 
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1851 Mayhcw Labour {j&tx)Vl 425/1 Ibid 427/1 
‘ When we go plongiiig one man said, * we has long poles 
with a piece of wood at the end of them, and we stirs up 
the mud . while the tide's a going down and lets out the 
walei, luud, and all, into the Thames ' 

Plongeon, variant of Plungeoit, Obs, 
Plonket, Plonte, obs forms of Plunket, Plant 
P loo, obs. form of Plough. 

Plook, Plooky, etc * see Plouk, Plouky 
P lop (pVp) , sb and adv, [Echoic : cf. Plump ] 
A sb. The sound made by a smooth object 
dropping into water without splashing, by watei 
falling m a small mass, or by bursting bubbles m 
boiling liquid ; the act of falling with this sound 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ix, We tugged at the sable 
hcroiue^and fiist one leg came home out of the tenacious 
clay, with a plop 1863 UARiNO-Gouro heland 713 llie 
plop plop of the littL mud pools. x886 G Aictn Life 
Panviu i gThc wave of thought and feeling stined on 
the uurufned pond of oiclitcenili cenluiy opiiuun by Ibc 
sLuilIing plop of BufTon^ little pebble xSgz Lownols 
CamfmgiiK, 85 Wc threw tiny stones into the water, nl the 
timck plop of which the angler would Uuriy to the spot, 

B. adv. or int With a plop 

1844 TiiACKKRAY IVimd, F(tt Conltib 11, blie advances 
backwards towaids tliu conung wave, and as it reaches her 
—plop I she bits down 111 il. 1863 Kmosriv jya/efdlab, 
in, A few gioat drops of rain full plop into the water 
Flop Cplf^p), 2 ' [Echoic ; cf. prcc., and Plump 
v*\ iiUr, To fall with oi as with a plop ; lo drop 
Hat iiUo or ufon ; to plump, flop To plop up To 
lific with a plop, as a bubble, etc. Also bans 
in causative sense. 

z8az CcAtm ViH Mimtr^ 11 z6 The brouk, which 1 have 
.watch'd with joy till bm sting off it plopt In iiuining 
gushes of wild nmrnuinng groans. 1839 T 1 lACKiauv Cathe 
nue vii, An apple plops on your nose, and makes you a 
world's wonder and gluiy 1897 Kutino Capiat its Cowa< 
geoHs lit, The released lead plopped into the sea fai ahead, 

Hence Plo'pplng vbl. sb and ppl a, 

1897 Clakib lilteph CaL 8^ The plopping gun's sharp, 
nioinontary shock, 1893 J A. Bakkv S. Jb own'll Ihuiyip^ 
etc, 2x8 l^loppingsand spTaslnngs as ofinany small swimmers. 
1897 Jllachwn Nov. 589/2 The itlopiung of the waveb 
against the wall 

tBloTabund, a Obs [f L, type 

*plffyabund~uSj f plonire to weep ] 

1623 Cocivi ram, Piotabmuic^ one that weepolh much. 
Floratiou (plorj'jon). uve [ail L. plord- 
libn-cnt^ n, of aciiou fiom plonvc to wcej).] 
Wooping, So PXo'ratory a , wei'])ing, inoiirnful. 

z8a8 lUauknu blag XXIII, syfi I’liilaiUluopisls pour 
out then ploralions t>n the fiU* of *Afiic\ swarthy sons', 
X858 Mayni. h t/ru /.I'l oBj The shedding of le.us, phua- 
iioii, Z83Z Crayom fi, the Coninum 48 In disnud dulcful 
ploralory htrain lie u.Yphcates tli' amount of loss and gain. 
fPlore, V Obs, In 5 plowro. [ad. 

h*ploitbCf \^,plenicr,] inb. To weeq), wail. 

c Z440 Proinp, Pant, Plnwiyu, or v/ii\iyT\yphrOiflco, 
Jbui^ Plowrynge,oi 
Plosh, dial, foim of Vlahu sb l 
Plot Cpli^t), sb. Also 5-7 plotto, 6-7 plott, 
[Aiipcais m late OE. (see sense 2), if indeed Ihe 
biriglu inslaiice belongs to this word, and thou not 
till late 14th c. ; m senses 3-7 not befoie i6th c 
Oiigui unknown. See also the collateral form plat 
(i*LA'r sbS^\ which arose in llic 16 the., and was 
for two centuries 01 moic common in all bcnscb 


cxc. 1 and 7 ScnibCb 3-6 are found eailiei lu pint 
For the relations between the two, see 1 *lat jAH 
As lo sense 7 sec the note under braucli III.] 

I, + 1 . A small portion of any burface (c, g of the 
skin, a garment) differing in character 01 aspect from 
the rest of the smface j a patch, spot, mark. Obs, 
X377 [.ANcr.. P, PL B. XI ir. 275-C lie luuldo a cote of 
cryblcndoiiie Ac it was iiKjled iit many places with many 
sondii pluttes, Of pruydu Ikmc n pluUu, and Ihuc a t»IoU« of 
vnba\gme bueclie. ex^<^ Piowp, Parv 405/1 Iflecke, or 
plottc, pontmtutla, ibid ^ Plot, nkm guod pick. X583 
Lvr Y Ppist, ill T, Watbon Cuiiune of Loitu (Arb ) 39, I 
could Unde nothing but, loohe stnnfics, wheic I tycd hard 
knulb. and a table of bleele, wliciu 1 framed a plot of wax 
1598 IIaki uvr roy, I. 08 The men bhauc a plot four siiuaie 
vpon the crowncs of their heads. zSoy 'i orsi r l Pouf f 
/feasts (1(158) 325 'i'he hotbe will be full of bcabs and inw 
plots about the neck x686 Load, Gaz No, zt4j/4 A daplc 
gray Marc,.. a Plott chafed upon the side of lier Check 
x822'>34 Gooifs htudy Med, (cd. 4) IV, 490 Very niimite 
piisttiTes, furniing ciicular plots of a brown, or reddibh hue 
2 An area 01 piece (of small or moderate sive) 
of ground, or of what grows or lies iqion it ; esp 
one used for some siiecial purixisc, indicated by the 
context i a patch, spot Cf, Plat sb.'b 1, 

'tattoo (C/iarw) in Lieberimiiui Cesetze der A ugets, 400 
Ic a^nian wylle to osenre aslite dmt tfmt iu limbbo k nmfre 
c)(c mlyiilon ne plot no ploh, ne turf no tofl, no furh no 
folmmi, ne land ne lojse 1463 in Mawi, Sf I/ouseh 
/* vp. (koxb.) 461 An acre of medew in a noder plotlc X490 
CAxroN Rneydos xxxvi. 125 We requyre onely . a htyll 
plutle of groimde where we maye dwelle in peas, a X500 
hltmer Sr And why Uiat some did icverence 

to the tree. And some unlo Urn plot of flourcs fair? Z 573 
Tussim Hushx (1878) 213 In Cambndge then, I found agen, 
a resting plot. XS9<» Shaks pitds, W, ui 1. 3 ^is gre^e 
plot shim 00 our stage, XS98 I' toRio / tal, Dwt, Kp, Ded 2 
What pleasure in a plot of simples, 1624 Midulston 
Gams at Chess in. 1. 127 Poor countrymen have but one 
plot To keep a cow on, 1660 Season, Rjrhort. 20 Youth, 
ifho are the seed plot of future woe or weal 1669 Stukmy 


Manners Mag', i 11. 24 We call any plain Superficies, 
whose Sides are unequal a Plot, as of a Field, Wood, 
Park , rad the like. 17*2 Wollasiom AVAy Mtt vii 146 
'J'he little plots, which the several families possess, and culU- 
vate x82o W Irvimg Sketch Bl , Rural Life Evs § 9 
The trim hedg^ the grass plot befoie the dooi 1B9X Lavo 
Rep Weekly Notes 82/3 A land company afterwards sold 
the adjoining land in building plots 

+ b. The place on which a building, town, city, 
etc IS situated; site, situation, Ohs, 

XS48 W Patten Exped Scot Aiijb, The plot of this 
Castell standeth so natui ally strong 1551 Robinson Mot e's 
Uiop XI I (1895) ug Cities m all poyntes fasliioried 1 
lyke, as farfuith as the place or plotte suflereth 1387 
Fcbming Coutn Ilohnslud III 1519/1 He likewise began 
the strengthening of Atheloii with gates and othei foiti- 
hcaliotib, the foundation and plot of the hiidqc of Catcrlagh 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. Z14 They who founded it wcie so 
blind as that they could nol choose itfoi the plot of Chalcedon 
1603 T M Progr to London 0/ fas /Cii), Ho bestowed 
tins day in surueymg of the plots and furtiiicaiioiis [of 
Berwick] 

II In the following stnscs pht occurs earlier ; 
bce Plat sb^b 

3 . A groiiiul-iilaii of a building, city, field, faim, 
01 any area or pait of the eailh's surface, a map, 
a chart • = Plat -‘i 3 Ohs or atch, exc. 111 U, S, 
I3SX Rlcordk Patlm ICnowl ii Pref, To diawe the 
plotte of any countieic that you shall come in, .is uislcly 
as male be. X579-80 Noriii Plidatch 439 Ilau- 

iiibal dicw a jilot of a City and caused it to be built 
and inhabited 1628 Dioav Voy, Muht (i8b8) 50 Our 
ICnghsh plottLs are veiie ill made, and the kind wiung 
dr.iwne wlierc wee haiic htle hade. 1669 Si uhmy Mat met 's 
Mate V 11 II How to lake llic Plott of a Field at one 
Station X706 Pinr r ips, To Pt-ttk a. Plot (among S ulurs), is 
. to make a small Ihick in the Plot or Chart 111 lhal Lati- 
tude and Longitude, where the Ship is suppos'd to be at 
that time X77*; Johnson JPest Idnnds Wks. X, 339 I’lie 
nuns of the cathedral of Elgin, Its whole plot is easily 
traced x88i Set tbnet's Mag- Apr 835 It will be seen on 
refeicncc to the plot of the place 

'I* b /&• The type or representation of some- 
thing, Obs lan, 

1597 Miudi blow Wisd Sokmond 24 Blotted by him that 
IS tfiu plot of evil, Undone, conupted, vanquish’d by the 
devil 

t ^ fii* sketch 01 outline of a liteiary work. 
CL Plat sb 8 3 Ohs 

1548 Pat UN Exped, Scot Pref Dijb, Least I mai 
wooilhcly bl. doubted by tlie plot of my Piologt, to haue 
made the foouue of my booke lyke the piopoitioii of sainct 
J’uters man, 1 will liciu leaiiu of fuither luoces of XheLice 
xs^4 r,n Daknxiy m Ellis Ong Lett, her, ir. II 249 It 
hailli iilcascdyour mosle OKccUenteMaicsLic laitlie loaccepte 
.1 little Plole of iny simple penning, which I termed Vtopia 
Lora, 1605 Bacon . tdv Learn, ir. Bed § 15 Such a plotlc 
made and lecordcd to nicmoiic, may luinister liKht to 
any piiblutue designation ai 6 z 6 MiuoinruN IVomtii 
Ik'Tvare I domett v 1. 170 Why, sure, tins plot’s drawn false, 
hei e's no such thing. 

* 1 ^ b. ? A device, a design. Obs. rare 
1602 Maks ION Ant. «$■ Mel v Wks 1856 I 6a lice . 
makes six plots of set faces, before lie speakes one wise 
word 

f 6. A plan or scheme for the consLitulion or 
accomplishinent of anylinng; a purpose, device, 
design, scheme; — Platj// h 4. Obs. (exc as in 7). 

1587 Fxvming CotUn, /lohmlud III 1307/* That the 
kuleadaroncc refuiined accoiding to this plutiiieud neucr 
hete«\(ler cither to lie alleied or amended Spenspr 

iitate Ird, Wks, (Globe) 6og/i Theie have bceiie divers 
good ploltes devised, and wise counsells cast alleready about 
reformation of that icalmc 1607 T Spakkis Broihetly Per- 
uiaswn li ij, I neucr yet could uee brought lo tlunke that 
foime and plot of Church gouernmeiiL so much admired and 
magnified as Hie perneluall and oncly lit goiiermiient for 
Christos Church, fitting for such a Monarchyc as this is. 
a 1652 J, Smith Sel Vise, vii 3x0 Tins is the great design 
and plot of the gospel 167B CuDWORni Iniell iiysf i iv. 
269 A design or policy of the JJevil .to counter-work God 
Almighty m tlie xilot of Christianity 

6. The plan or scheme of any litciary crea- 
tion, as a play, poem, 01 work of prose fiction, 
Cf Plat sb.'d 5. 

1649 Lovi lACi /’iW/wjvBTh’other [Comedy] for the Gentle- 
men oih' I’ll, lake lo tucmselves all Spirit, Fancy, Wit In 
which plots should be subtile ns a Flame X677 W IIughbs 
Mtm 0/ Sin iH 111 6a Tlie Plots of the best Poets may 
somctiincs h ive a hole pick'd in tliem 1733 Bukxlley 
Altipht VI § 16 To censure the plot of a play 1739 
Golpsm. iVne, JPhs (1837) IH, 495 The whole plot of these 
live cantos is no more than a young lady happening to prick 
her linger with a needle. 1852 Ltwis Meih Reason 
Polilics V § 5, 1 18 In every uairalive, there is a certain 
connexion of events .which, in a work of fiction, is called a 
plot. 1878 Glads loNb/V/w Homer \\ a8 In the plot of the 
Odyssey, symmetry ib obvious at first sight , m the plot of 
the Iliad, it bos lo be sought out, 

HI. Probably influenced by CuMPLOT 
[Cotnpioi was used in Fr from the 14th c , and occurs in 
I'.ng. c 1575. It might be even more con ecL to view plot in 
this sense as short for complot under the influence of the 
sense * plan, sclieme, or device ’, already present in 5 The 
usage probably became widely known lu connexion with 
the ‘ Gunpowder Plot ' ] 

7 . A plan or project, secretly contrived by one 
or more persons, to accomplish some wicked, 
cnmiiml, or illegal purpose ; a conspiracy , also in 
later use, humorously for a sly plan, an innocent 
scheme. 

X594 SiiAKS, Rich ///, I. i 3 ^* Piot'i I JaWe, Induc- 
tions dangerous, , To Set my Brother Clarence and the King 
Iti deadly liate. 16x7 Vicars \,btU) Mischeefes Mysterie : or, 


Treasons Master poece, The Powdcr-plot Inuented by 
hellish Malice « 1634 Chapman ./i v iv, He only 
knew All Plotts,aiid coniploLs of his villnnic x68x Drvuen 
Ahs <5* Aclnt 83 Plots, true 01 false, are neccssaiy things 
To mise up commonwealths, and ruin kings 1683 Itvi ivn 
Diary i B June, T he Popisli Plot also began now se usibly to 
dwindle, thio’ the folly, knavery, impudence, and giddiness 
ofOates 1769 Ron ERTsoNdi^^M* k",!” Wks iBi^V iisd'Hie 
author of this dangerous plot was Charles duke of Boiu- 
bon 1838 Tiiirlwall Gteeie IV xxx, 127 'They could not . 
have suspected tlie plots which were laid foi then destruc- 
tion X849 Macaulay Thst Etig u, I 267 Tiiuic weic two 
plots The object of the great Whig plot was to raise the 
nation in arms against the goveinnient The lesser plot, 
commonly tailed the Rye House plot, had foi its object the 
assassination of the king and of the hen pi csumplive 
IV 8 attrib and Comb , in, sense 3, as plot- 
hohki , -place , plot-divided a , divided mLo plots ; 
111 sense 6 , as plot building, •consUiiUion , in sense 
7 , as plot-caster, -mad (see Mad a. 4 c), -master, 
-monget , -night, -weaver, plot-proof a., proof 
against plots 

190X SettbnedsMag, XXIX. 505/2 The fault [found] with 
the avcr.age successful American novel is that Us woiknuin- 
slii]> IS miciior, inferior lo its *pl<jt-building and invention 
x6oo W Watson Decacordoti (1602) 4 J tie tiist *iJlotLdSiters 
of their innocent biethrcns luines 16x2 T jAMhs fesmh' 
Voivtt/, 62 [He] then tookc viion him with his Icsuiticall 
Plotcastcrs, to be an Actor, an oiator or a budeer, 1885 
H 0 Foruls Nat IP'tind, E, el t Gup 170 Rice, which 
they giew on the wet system, in *i>lot divided tctracss 
1881 Philad PressZ Juno 2 The^jdolholdeis in iholiailon 
Cemetery hdd tiuu annual meeting Monday night 1867 
G Mlri uitii Vitteriav.tiLX}n\. Ill, 83 She saw that he w.is 
*plot-m.id, andbhebct him at woikon astuiienrlons plot, i6zi 
Si’LED Hist Gt Blit IX, XIV (1633) 771 The chiefe *plot- 
iiiastci^ the Earle 1721 Amhcrsf Terrte lul No, ii {17S4J 
56 He IS no *plot-monger, as a less coni 111 ei tlian you . might 
have easily seen x8i8 hdin Rev XXX 175 J)chidul by 
the labtications of out plot-mougciii. 1900 N Q glh Set. 
VI. soq/z Light-colouicd ‘paikiii’ 01 ' *pk)Unight * (Guy 
Fawkes) licacle or guigui bread m.ideof oiclinary housLliold 
Horn. 161Z Spud Pheaf 6/ RrtL xxxi, (1614) 61/1 The 
Grey Frxais wliose suppiession hath suppjcssul the ’’plot- 

i slace of his gi.ive 16x1 Siiaks IVint T if. m 6 U‘hq 
lailot-King Is quite beyond nunc Armc, out uf the blaiike 
And Icucll of mybrame *ploLpioofe. 1897 Dublin Rev, 
Apr 303 The most siuccssfiil of all tliebc *plot-wcavers 
was .the hecretaiy Cecil. 

Plot (pVO, [f Plot jA] 

1 . bajis To make a plan, map, or diagram of 
(ail existing object, as a poilion of die cat Ill's biir- 
facc, a biuldiiJg, etc,), to tlmw to bcalu, to lay 
down on a map (as tlio position of a place, a ship’s 
course); to lepieseiit by a plan 01 diagiam (the 
course 01 icsiilt of any action or jiioccss). Also 
with down. Mho Jig 

1590 CJhmnk Ffanccstos Ikt tunes To Rdis , Wks. 
(Guisait) VIII 118 You may see plotted downc many 
passions full of repent iiit sonowes. 1602 C!ari \y Cot nwall 
To Rdi , Reckon therefore , llinl this treatise plotlclh 
downu CornwalJj^as it now standeth 2669 S i uhmv uuds 
Mag, V, IV, 16 IIow to Plot a Ifidd by the Rule before- 
going 1766 Compi Parmer s v, iSumeying, All closes, or 
paicels of land, ate either sucli nb need not be plotted fur 
liuding their true measure or .such as cannot be couvcnieiiLly 
mcnxurcd without plotting or protraction. 1859 Bacfid 
Discuss Magn ^ Mehoi ol Oosutv i 18 If wc plot the 
disturliance curve on the aamo scale x86o Mete Plarine 
Mag VII 236 The Coinmaiuler, had so iilotted iho rock 
upon hib chart 1880 W. C Rouiris liiitod, MUtillutgy 
31 Ihe rcbultb, tabulated or plotted into ciuvcs form 
permanent lecords of the greatest value 1883 Cenbitpt 
bfag Oct Q\\/i Plotting down this position on the cliait, it 
appeared that C.ape Rivers, on the island of Celebes, was 
the neatest land, bearing S by IC 125 miles 

b To make or draw by ])lotLiiig. rare. 
x8B6 II. S Brown Autobiog, vii, (1887) 30 They were busy 
plotting Lhctr maps. 

2 To make a plan of (somclhing lo be laid out, 
constructed, or made, as a city, forlrcbS, ganlen, 
lailvvay). Also with otiL 
1588 Si'BNSBR Virg Gnat 652 Hegms to fashion forth a 
place, And squaring it m Lump.isse well besccne, Ihcie 
ploltelh out a tombe by mLasiULd space X590 Oiilvnis 
Royal Exchange Ep Ded , Our Cittie of London plotted 
andereeted by Brute, x 649 l*uinLA/iA’ /mptov /w/;.(j 653} 
iSS When thou wouldest plot out thy T.antl thou designest 
to plant 1887 Lowlll Old Isng Dtam, (1892) 40 His 
tragedy of ' Dido, Queen of Cailliagc', is ^so regularly 
plotted out 1898 Allbutt's Syst Med, V 4S6 Unless the 
line of the smaller cuivature be plotted out. 

b. To lay out (land) in plots. 

X889 C D. Warner StmL South tit IP’estxv. 384 TJiercSs 
not level giound for a large citj^jbut wliat there is is plotted 
out for sale. 

3 . To plan, contrive, or devise (something to be 
earned out or accomplished), to lay plans for. 
Now always m evil sense, 

1589 Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI 117 Who 
listning not a little to this counsaile, that was neuer plotted 
for his aduantage. x6oo E. Blount ir Cotmiaggio 10 He 
had first plotted a warre against the Indians 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows in 5 94. 360 They .plotted the inetalesse, 
devilish, and damnable gunpowder-tieason 1638 Rouse 
//eav UHW X. (1702) 150 Then do not think it safe lo rob 
God of His Glory which he hatli thus plotted and con- 
trived i7xa Stfklb Sped, No. 363 r x I’he good Man and 
Woman who used to sit and plot the Welfare of us their 
Children 184X Lanl Arab Jvts I 83 Theiefoie, I will 
plot Ins destiuction with my wit and leason, like ns he hatli 
plotted with his cunning and peifidy. x868 L Edwards 
Ralegh I. xx 451 A . , jprotestation that \\ liatsoevcr he had 
foolishly plotted, he had never plotted treason. 

127-3 
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b. Witli infinitive or clcatse, 

»S94 Shaks. Rah. v sBTheAUbtiU Traytor Tills 

day had plotted To murther me 1601 B Jonson j&u 
Mati in- Hum, (Qa) it iL 3 My labouring spirit can 
embrace no rest i ill it bath plotted by aduise and skill 
How to leducehim from affected will lo reasons manage. 
*671 CkarenU's Let, Cttstomt a8 They plotted to go in the 
day time and build them a Hutt 1761 £f, Walpole F erttee's 
Anccd, Pat7ti (1765) I, vl 137 Had lie plotted to dethrone a 
princess who had delivered him from a pi ison and offered him 
athrotie 1841 Lane 1. 91 And plot with thee to 

destroy him. 

intr. To forin a plan, device, or plot (in 
modem use, ahvays for some evil, reprehensible, 
or hostile end); to scheme, lay plans, contrive, 
conspire. To ploi z/, to do the plotting. 

Carpenter Plaine Mans Phitek 1 Wei he 
beginnetb and soundly he plottethi who .beholdeth fats face 
idrr Bihlb Ps xxxvn 12 The wicked plotteth against the 
lUSt a 17*0 Sewcl Hist Quakers (1795) I Pref 18 For 
the Quakers, so called, ha\e not plotted against the gov em- 
inent. 1870 Bryant litad 1 1 ag Oh craffy one, with 
whom, among the gods, Plottest thou now? 1897 Riios- 
COMVL Pose Arm 206 WeVe bad about enough of 
your plots I’ll plot it from now on. 

T 6 irofis. To devise the plot or story of (a literary 
work). Obs, j \ j 

IFd/denV/ks (Grosart) III. ig6 Hee 
subscribing to me m anie thing but plotting Flaies, wherem 
M was his crafts master, c 16^0 Demi m On T Kiliigreiifs 
n, ttaving plotted and penned Six plan’s 
Plot (plpt), fid. F. peloUr (p?lot£, plote) 
to form into a ball (pelote) : see PELLBr l, and cf. 
PbATOOF,] To solidify (soap paste) by pressure in a 
mortar {/e/oteuse). Hence Plo tUng s6, ; Plot- 

ting-machine, a machine for solidifying soap. 

^ *88s W. L. Carpenter Sott^ ^ Candles vu. 200 The soap 
w ^ t *"*“^*^^ ©iperation, known ns ‘plotting’ (from 
the French, peUtage^^ in which the paste is subjected to 
enormous pressure.. to form it into cakes, or. bars,, .Such 
a m^bine .will ‘plot ’ 200 lb. at each operation. 
tPlot, t ^.3 Ohs, Erron. form of Plod 
tOax S. Ward Happiness 0 / Practice 15 If the game of 
p^ticc did not sweeten it, few would plot vpon Ployden. 
Plot, zi 4 , vanant of Plote v, 
tPlotch. OhSn Also 6 ploohe. [Origin un- 
certain ; possibly related to Hlotch, which is later. 
Cf. also Plot sh i.] A botch or blotch ,* in quots. 
applied to the spots of leprosy. 

1548 VpesxErasnuPar Lulev 55 Abhorred & lothedof 
all men for the foule pIocKes of the lepne z6xs tr Binve- 
nuto s Passenger i 1 69 Aperson..who btoodatthe Temple 
gate demanding of almes, with cettaine counterfait plotchea 
or a leaper [Ital con macchie artificiate di lepra], 

+ Ho tcock. Sc, Ohs, [app. a perversion of 
Plutc,m accordance with some popular etymology,] 
Pluto , in later popular use, the devil. 
ay78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ch,on Scot, (S.T.S) I 260 
Xhaw wasaciy bard at the marcat crow of Edinburgh at 
the bourn of midnight., nameit and callit be the proclamer 
thairof thesowmondis of Plotcok, quhilk dcstritillmeti to 
compeir withtin the space of xJ dayis befoir his maister 
c Montgomerie Sonn xxi. The t> m sail come vhen ac 
sail be accusit, And syti compeld at Plotcok to anneir. 
17*5 RiWSAY €e^le SAeM ti 11, And seven times does her 
pra™ backw^ pray, Till Plotcock comes with lumps of 
I^Iandclay, Mixt with the venom of black taidsand snakes 
Hoto, plot (pl^), V, Sc, and iwth, dial. 
Also ploat, plooat, ploub, plott, etc. , see Eng, 
Dial, Diet. [Ongm uncertain In S E. Sc. and 
north. Eng the 0 is long, as in mte.'] 

irans. To scald, to parboil; to plunge into 
boiling water. 

R^isav Tead, Mt^, Ded. vu, E’en while the tea’s 
reeking round. Rather than plot a tender tongue, 

S? Bbockctt 

C Gms , To plote a pig is topour scalding water upon 

M *23 The watei staudin’ hot To plot thy skin. 

A Xo scorch, born 

m like to be plotted wi hciit, 

Plote, Plotiorm see Float, Pl itfokm. 

rare~^K ff Plot sh + 
-POL.] Full of plots ; scheming, 

173a JIELDING Ciip Card, Trag 1 i, Not so the stales- 
man scrubs his plottul head ^ 

Plotinian (pldtiman), a. [f, l Plminus, a. 

Gr, nAa/nwf, proper name J Of or peitaining to 
PJotinus (a. D. f 204 - 270 ), the most noted plnb- 
sopher of the Neo-Platonic school, the doctnnes 
of which he taught at Rome. So Plotiaic, 
Flotinioal adjs ^ in same sense; Plo'tiuXsm, the 
system or teaching of PJotinus ; Plo*tinl 8 t, a fol- 
lower of PJotinus; Plo’tinise z?. zVz//*., to imitate, 
or philosophize in the manner of, Plotinus. 

^ fall under 

General Heads in the PlolinicaJ 
mentioned, Ildd 152 Which Plotmick 
I^ctnne, well pass for a Commentary upon Emoe- 
doclcs iSd* Webster, Pioiimst XB79 

Bum^flr^n^Kp Cicuzer condenscs his 

j; the Plotinian doctrine into three thesea x8Bz-» 
s Em^cl Reltg, Kneml II. 1854 Thev 
even moie than they Platonized in their religious philo- 


1 sopby. X906 W M. MACINTYRE m Expositor Feb, i6a 
According to the Flotinist, mental prayer ^ has this office 
committed to it, to elevate the sense-life into the life of 
reason 

Plotless (pfy'tles), a [f Plot sh + -less.] 
Without a plot or story; having no plot. 

1704 Faction. Di^l x, Van’s Bawdy, Plotless Plays were 
once our Boast 1882 Standcad 25 Mar. 5 The cutious 
plotless story called ' Kavanagli 
Hence PlotlesBaess, 

18*3 J I'Acy in Lond, Mag, Dec. 648/1 The plotlessness 
.of modern plajs 

t Plo’tmeal, Ohs, [FPlotjAi 

+ -MEAL.] A piece at a time, piece by piece. 
(rx4xa Hoccleve iPqg' Pnne 2053 lAristotle’s] booke 
of govemaunce Of which, and eek of Gyles of regyment 
Of minces, plotmel thynke 1 to translate 
f Plo toent. Ohs rare^^, £f. Plot z/.l + 
•MENT.] ? An allotment, apportionment 
x^-5 Siat,/rei (1765)11 x6g AH which the pool e people 
dire not deny them and therefore doe make cuts, levies 
and plotments upon themselves to pay them 
Plott, obs f Plot ; var. Pl.it sh,^ (sense 4 ). 
Plotted (pfy’ted), ppl, a, [f. Plot v,T- -i- -ed i.] 

1 Planned, premeditated, pre-arranged by a plot 
1607 Bp, Hall Ps vh, Back to his own head shall re. 
bound His plotted mischiefe. x6s5 K. Long tr Barclay's 
Argents 'f vu. 35% With wondrous confidence .he begun 
his plotted Tale asipx Seolfy "lyrant 0/ Crete iv». lii, 
By miracle I scap'd tny plotted Mischiefs. xBop Mackail 
Li/e Morris I 171 They [Greeks] slip out of the [Trojan] 
horse, and take their plotted ways 

2, Laid down or delineated on or m a plan or 
chart. 

16x2 Selden Hiusir, Dn^ion's Poly-olh vi 98 Plow- 
shares for describing the content of plotted Cities. 1895-6 
Cal, Vnw Nehraska 134 A plotted cbait of measuiementi, 

IS furnished to each student desiring it, at the cost of the 
price of the chart 

3, Constructed or famished widi a plot, 

D’URrcy TaksVsei aj b, The plotted Drama 
Plottee (pfytP). nmee-wd [f. Plot + -be ; 
correlative to Plotteb 3 .] One who is plotted 
against. 

18^ Ht, Martineau Ella o/Gar, ix, Both moralized on 
the beauty of sincerity, titt the supposed plotter but real 
plottee yawned 

Plotter (pfy t9i). [f. Plot + -eu 1.] 
f 1. One who makes a plan or map. Ohs, 9 are, 

^^i l^loRDCN Spec Biit,fJf/*sex 1, 12 Many Surueyouis 
ana plotters of land seem to haue a specialf cunositie in 
obseiuing this variation of the compasse. 

2 One who plans or devises anything, a planner, 
schemer; one who invents or constructs a dramatic 
or literary plot. Now rase. 


Months Minde Wks, (Giosart) I 
181 Xnese gambols, are not fit for Church plotters, nor 
Minmon wealth casters, such as wee are. icje F Mckcs 
Pmad, 283 Angiony Muiidye our best plotter 

x6o6 in Nichols Progr Jos, / (1828) II 68 In so short 
a lime to be accomplished, a most statelie Pageant, the 
vrarkmen and plotteis thereof having not past twelve dayes 
t waining. 1748 Kiciiarbson 

LMnssa I. iv 25 A great plotter, and a great writer 
d, spec. One who contnves or joins la a mis- 
cliievous or wicked plot, a conspirator. 

x6^ Proc agst. Late Traitors loS, I will name it the 
Jesuites treason, they were the piopnetaries, plotteis and 
piocureis of it 1624 Capt Smith Vtrgima iii iv, 54 
Plotters of those villanies 1685 Evelyn xo Apr! 
Amongst the plotters for poisoning the late King 1728 
i The baffled Plotter wiS 
11 1 1 Sardan. 1 li 308 Not for 

s»hook a kingdom I 

Flo;ttery. nonre-wd, ff. Plotter* see -ery.] 
The action of a plotter ; plotting, scheming. 

r\e seen .a so so matron 
b^Iy fight Her way back to the woild by dint of plottery 

Hotting (pfy-tig), vbl, shi t-iKai.] The 
action of Plot zi.i m various senses, 
i»3 NASHEC/wwfrr. Wks (Grosart) IV 45 Without 

Ufn., ' I ^ ‘ I Swv Dial m. 127 Two 

principall mstiuinenu., fit indeede for the plotting of grounds, 
the Theodolite 1672 


«rfV all .Plotting disclose, 

S!S&''r 

tike their placV^ trivialities which have been allowed to 

to. Conti, m sense ‘used in plotting oi drawino 
f^*ttHg-booh, -jiafier, -scale-, in sena 
• ^Ploittsts-school 

^ FLAniAN Herachlns Rtdens No ui (zudi T ann 
May he too come To iave my Doom T-hat l?i,t stt ud C 
Plotting school ,84a Brande Xhrf. .To. etc 

“■'od >0 Plotunglwsettinl 

w-Stoli plotttng book IS a simple rectangular 

notebook ^1883 Hater's Mag. July 165/2 A sneciSa toJ 


1676 D'Urfey (i!iV/tf) A Fond Husband, or the Plotting 
Sisters a Come^. 1748 Richardson Clamsa (x8ii) iS^ 
xxiii 125 Have 1 not called thine ibe plotUngest heart in 
the universe ? 1849 Macauiay iTi/g- iv I, 476 The 
burgesses of Wigan assured their sovereign that they Avould 
defend him against all plotting Acliitophels aud lebellious 
Absaloms. 

Hence Plo’ttlngly adzf, 

174a Richardson / a IV 106 There never.. could be 
a Gentleman, so foolishly tender, yet so plottingly ciuel, to 
his Lady X864 Lowell Ptresufe Tiav, 31 Fredeiick the 
Gieat, ^ylth head drooped plottingly 
Plotton, -oon, obs. forms of Platoob. 

Ploity (pfy ti); sh. Sc, Also plot(t)ie. [f, 
Plote, Plot v, + -y.] A hot drink, composed of 
wine or spirits with hot water and spices. 

1824 Scott St, Jionan's xxviii, Get us a jug of mulled 
wine— plottie, as you call it fdtd , Your pfottie is excel- 
lent, ever since I taught you lo iiux the spices m the light 
proMrtion 1857 J. Stewart Sh, Scoiin/i Ckai , eiu 114 
(E.D D.J Arise, an' tak’ your inoiningplotty 
Plotty (pV’ti), a nonce-wd [f Plot sb, + -yJ 
Connected with a plot or intrigue. 

X901 Literature i June 457/1 It is a lelief to recall the 
‘plotty ' incident at themn in connexion with tins statement 
■f'Houd, iSk. Ohs, Also 6 plod. [Derivation 
unknown,] A green sod, a turf. 

Aberdeen Regr XV, (Jam.), xij laid of elding, half 
pcttis, half plodts. Ihid^ ix**^ layd of elding, peittis & 
ploddis 1793 Statist, Acc, Scot, VI 218 They are supplied 
with turf and heather from the muirs, and a soit of green 
sods, called plouds, which they cast in the exhausted mosses. 

Flough, plow (plan), sh 1 Forms : see below. 
[Late (JE. pM/t {p%)f « ON phfgr (in Pigsmal 
lo-i ith c ) ; so Sw P^cfgj Da plough plov ; m 
OFris. pl 5 ch (EFris. plog^ NFiis phiw^)^ MLG. 
plochi pluchy'^T)vi, ploech OHG.3$/?wa^ 

(MHG. pflnoc^ Ger. pflug) -Tent, type *pl 6 go- 
or *pldho‘i whence also Lombard Lat. plo{v)ttvh 
-us (Du Cange), Lomb. ptb^ Tirol plof plough. 
The regular OE. inflexion of pWi would liave daL 
ploif^ nom pl plogaSj giving in early 

ME. pioh^ plo^e^ pieces ^ later piotthiploxvh^plowgh^ 
pl. pltnues; whence, by form-levelling, plough^ 
plough, or ploWy plows , the former the accepted 
spelling in England since t/oo, the latter usual in 
U. S. In pronunciation, the final guttural was lost 
111 some distncts in 14th c., and has quite dis- 
appeared not only in the standard language, but in 
all dialects south of the Peak of Derbyshire ; it 
remains in Scotland as x» {piettch, piaich » 
pltiX’^, plwx’'), and in tlie noith of England is 
represented by f {piettf, pieirf, plinf, pluf.pleaf, 
phfs etc. * see Eng, Dial Diet, s v ). In X^Luuuu 
(q V ) neither nor /is pjonoiinced. 

As yfyhpaih^ penny ^ and other eaily i)-\\oid>> 111 Teutonic, 
the origin of //(fe, involved moUcuiity. ApjKiieiUly 

the \voi d was of late appearance It is not found m Gothiu 
which used Itd/ia^ noi iii OE which used &nlA, still relaiiicd 
dialeclally, esp. in & w , wheie plough is not used m this 
sense ; see Sull, and cf. Eng Dial Diet In Norse, also 
theeailier name appeals to have been cognalo willi 
US enda, f vbl 1 oot ai - to till, plough (see Ear v), which 
survives in Norwegian as a small plough, perh an earlier 
and simpler implement than pitfg? The name is also 
found in Uthpiiugas, and in iheblavonu. langs. generally, 
OSlav.,Serv.,Russ. HflyrL//;(ir«,Pol i^^.Boh i>/R/i;but 
IS theie admittedly from German.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1. sing, 1^4 pioh, 2 PI03, 3-4 ploiih, ploui, 
3-5 Plogh, 4-5 plow3(-e), 4-7 plowgh, 4- 
plough, (5 ploghe, plowghe, plowL(-e), 
ploughe). 

»Mas PJoh [sec B i], a 1250 Ptozf. Mlfted 05 hi 0 , R, 
Muc, 108 J)at be cheorl beo in fi>j> And his plouh lieo 
a 1300 Cursor M, iaj88 (Colt ) 

/» w Plowae] and liaru tuth Ul dight. 2362 Lanoi 
/. A Ml gsJliH pilgrjin atte plouj, //>rd xi 8 For 
ouie plouh C1386 CiiAuti tt Knt ’r J, ?n Wayke been the 
” o' [j if/it >nouglil c X400 Maukdi v, (1819) 

x\ii i8^ Calfyiige on oxen in the plough [A’aiA pUinliJ 

z^6 Lidg VcCml I /4>; 114^ Carte & plowh, ihij her 
MJ al cx4g> Loviiicii Gfail hii 3x0 Good Inowlii Of 

pWmL' ^ Plughel, iw ff/nw/ 1530 Pa lsor 256/1 

Koughe, chatci^ 1532 m Weavei mils ;/7/A (1890? 65 
Hair myj)low3the VIZ in osen. 1573 TusstB ///^^ (iM)S4 
hlad braine, too rough, Marres all at plough. 

plow^ plove, 5 ploo, 4- 

To see hem pulle in )e plow, 

,459» 1 «*haU hang the apoii this 
Enw 1 Jett II 286 Th^shuld 

^ Nordkn Snrv, Dial iv 

If ® . *3 ^ Audi V)V X)iai Medals 

tkismy I'ody tear? 

Fieldsunknowing of the plow 
WoSfih ^ Webster, Plow. sson^Jhid., iW, 

7 find norlA, 4-5 plugh, 5 plu^e, plughe, 
pleuche (plucht), 6 plewgH(-e), pIewoh(-e), 
pluch(-e), pluiohe, plwch, (pluchot), 6-8 
plew^, fi-pIeooE, S-pIeugh; 4 pluo, 3 plwe, 
5-5pIew^6pIeu,4-.piew; ^d!ea/.pluff,pl 9 nt, 
Pleaf, pliff etc. > 



PLOUGH. 


PLOUGH, 


ci37^ Sc. Leg. Sainie xxvni {Margatef) 70 S»c as men 
wynuis of eicl & pleuch. Idjg. xl, i^mian) 132 In goddis 
5arcl to set plucht [nme Inuch] e 1400 Maunuev. (Ko\b ) 
xvm 85 pu ox will drawe in pe piugli c 1420 Avtnu Atth. 
xUx,^ God base a gud plu3e 1456 Sir G Have Law A t ms 
(S T. S.) 2<jo The ox may nocht wele diawe in the pkiiche 
hot gif he have a falowe 1513 Douglas ^Lfiets xiii x. 7 
First gati he mark and cirkill with n, plovcli XS3S 

XV Ane pluchet furnest; with gair tharto 

153$ Stlwart Crwi. Seat III 373 That men souUl levo 
tliairout haith da and nycht Tliair plew yrais ^>s<S8 
IP'muiftg Jok Sf ^ytiny vi (Uann MS ), Withoiittin oxm 
I half a oluche. 1721 Kamsay Rithy 5* i^andy 70 Thomas 
has loos'd his ousen fiae the pleiigh 1786 Duims Ttaa 
l^agsoai A country fellow at the pleugh 1825 UROciain 
N C. Pluffi^leught a plough, 

2, pi. 2 ploses, 3 plouw, 4~s plow^os, 4-7 
plowes, 5 ploes, plogges^ 5-7 ploughes, C Sc. 
plewia, 6- plows, 7- ploughs. 

«3i O, h Chron an. 1131 On ba tun pa was tenn ploses 
0(V*r twelfe gangende, nc belffit noht an rtia7S Ptav 


jede nou^t aiyjt c 1400 IHaundi v, (1839) xxiii 250 Caitcs, 
plowcs, ami wayncs, CZ420 Antms 0/ Arth. xii (Iiel, 
or palas, of parkes, of poundcs, of plocs [? ime clooh= 
doughs J, 1449 Maldon^ l.ssex^ C<i«r^AVf/f (Buntllo 29 
No, 3), NulUis habeat plogges 1523 Fn/muii. //;«A§i 
IIowc a plough shulde be made §2 Thuc be plowcs 
of dy tiers malcyngcs 1566 Reg V^wy Council Scot. 1 493 
Oxiu to servo and labour in his plcwiH 1632 Hi ywooij 
Pt. Iron Agci. i* Wks. 1874 III 272 So many Hatchets, 
IlaminerH, Flowos and Sawes Were thither brought 1765 
A. Dickson Tieai Agru, (ed, 2) 156 There aic no less than 
an hundred dinTercnt ploughs in ICngland 

B. Significaiioii. 

1. An agricultural im]>lcm(jnt, itsccl to prepare the 
soil for sowing or planting, by cutting furrows 
in It, and turning it up, so as to expose a fresh 
surface to the action of the air. Often used as the 
symbol of agriculture, esp, in such expressions as 
lo be at the plough ^ to follow or hold the plough 

It consists essentially of a cutting blade (in primitive types 
a ponitcd stick)^ fixed in a frame diawn by oxen or horses 
(or in recent times by mechanical power, as steam), and 
guided by a man. 

cxaoo Okmin 13902 patt all swa sutum |io nowwL 1 ploli pc 
tuirnonn erpe ik t.iwwunn <1x225 Auci. R 384 ^if., pc 
spade nc duliie, nc )m suIuK [ US T, ploh] nu crede, hwo 
kciiiu luiii nolle holdcn? CX400 Piozvmnn’s T X042 Il.id 
they ben out of religioun, Tliey must have hongcU ,it Lho 
plow* 1515 IUkccay Pgitges IV (1570) Civ/i .Sonic foi the 
(luuut, some for the cart or plough, And some fui lukueyes, 
if they be light and tough, 1568 Guai luN II stjo 

Flw or none of them wcie Gentlemen, but taken fium the 
plough and cait, and otlici uafles 1577 U Ooooc Hens- 
bac/ts Hush, (15B6) 21 Tlie paries of the nowe, aie the Tayle, 
the Shclfc, the Dcame, the Foote, the Coulter, the Share, 
the Whecles, and the btaiTti. x6ox Ci cn, in Sir H. D'Kwcs 
full. Ho. Lords ^ Comm, (1693) 674^ I do not dwell m the 
uonnlryi X am nut aciiiiainled with the Plough : Ilut 
I iluiiK that wliosocvcr dotli not mamlain the Plough, 
di'stioys tliin Kingdom, 17x8 Kowk W.Lucani, 323 Foreign 
Tenants iea|) the haivest now, Whuro unue the gie.it Dicta- 
tor hdd the Plow 1756-7 tr Keyskt^s Trew, (1760) IV 481 
The cdtibmtcd Mr Vareingc, piofcssor of mathematics, 
followed the plough till he won eight and twenty years of 
age. 1822 S< 01 r Pirate iv, The heavy cart-load of timber, 
called the old &c*ote plough. 

b. Witli prefixed words, denominating pecii- 
liaritioa of stiucture or puipose ; c.g. 

Double pkitg/t, a plough with two shares, one by which 
two fiurows ( an tie luniecl at once ; also, a 1 cvusiblc plough i 
hafuLp,^ a small light garden jdoirgh drawn or pushed by 
hand , seedtug-p.. a plough winch also scatters seed in the 
An row, sUkhttip^ one adapted for plouglung across a 
steep slope; skekton-p.i^ one 111 which certain parts aie 111 
skeleton form j streuidlep.^ one with two shares for lunning 
on each side of, and coveting in, a line of seed; also douUe 
tmuld-boani p.^ diam-p.t mok kiUp , steant- 

p., subsoil’A , etc, Otheis, of which the nieanmg is not .self- 
evident, will he found under llieir first dement, or in their 
alptubclicat place . e.g. lliuAsi-, Dkav-,(iAN(i>, Hop-, Ici , 
Mock-, Shim-, Snow, Turn wrist-, Wiiki r,-i*i oiioii, etc 

1653 Iliincii Rng. uuptov. Impr aoaThc Double Plough 
idoughing two but lows at onetime 1704 Did Rust, s v,, 
The IHiu hie- wheeled Plough, coiislanLly used in Ilntlfuul- 
sluie and elsewliure . . The One wheeled plough, which may 
be nlmusl used in any sort of I.and. x72x J, Kiimonus 
in Mortimer Hush, I, lot He says likewise, that he 
nnpruvetl some of the same suit of Land liy jilowiiig of 
a up witli a lireast-plough. xyai Couepi. Inun.-Pute 
HI, 416 Plough up youi Molehills, lie. with a Mule- 
hiU Plough, Penny Cytl.V. 307 lii Jlrabant .Uliey 
use the excellent Hcniish swing plough, which they tall a 
foot pluugl), as it is also called m some parts of England, in 
contrailistinction to a wheel jdougli At llic some tunc they 
alio letam the old and heavy imii wicst plough, 1874 
Kkk^ht Diet* Meih. 7^8 The double-plow, in which a sh.il- 
low share prccedetl the deepei miming, longer plow, ougin- 
ated 111 England, where it is Known as ilie sKun-coulUrploto. 
Ibid* 040 'Ibe oiigmaior of the double plow seems Ui lia\c 
been Lord .Vimerville, wlio deioied mudi aueiilion to ihc 
ptactical details of agriculture (X799), Ills plow he c.iUed 
a doubk-fm row plow. 

c. In various /^.applications: e.g, t(») ns the 
instmment or means of earning onc *8 hvchhood 
\obs.)i (fi) in reference to its breaking up hard 
ground; etc. 

(rt) etgt^Sc. Leg* Saints xxxiv, {Pelatda) 57 Pat wynnyng 
wes laiig mr piuent, e 1386 Cuaucfr Shipman's P 288 But 
o ihyng is . Of Chapmen that bir monele is hir plogli. 
<1 1400 Fsimth-as 397 pay bade hyni swynke, Ilafe we none 

Per/* (W. de W. *531) aj Our heites, wliidic 
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we eare & breke with the plough of abstynence x668 R 
S TEELc Hitsbandman's Calling vi (1672) 142 He puts in 
the plough of mortific.atioo *781 CowprR J/ope 234 i'heii 
mind a wilderness through want of care, The plough of 
wisdom never entering there. 

d. Phrases, {a) To put (lajff set) one's hand to 
the plough (after Luke ix. 62), to imdcrLakc a task , 
lo entei upon a coiii'se of life or condncl. 

X382 Wyclif Lnhc ix 6a No man sendynge I1388 that 
puttith] his bond to the plou5, and bihokliuge a3cn, is able 
to the rewme of God 1526 Tindall ibid ^ No man that 
putteth hys honde to the plowe, and loketh backe is aptc 
to the kyngdora of god 1596 DAUtVMPLr tr Ledte's 11 td 
Scot IV. 253 Quhcii he had put hand lo the pluiclic, to 
receiue yairof piollfite and gude fructe 1632 bANDLiisoN 
Seim 417 Reach fooith thine hand to wauls this spuituall 
Plow x7x 8 lIiCKi s & Nelson /* Ketihwell i xmu 47 It 
was Time., to set his Hand to Luc Plow' 111 good Earnest 
x886 Mbs Lynn Linion P Caiew \\v, lie had put his 
hand to the plow, and lie was not the man to ttiin back, 
f {b) To put the plough hefoi e the oxen^ to icveise 
the natural or piopcr older cf. Caht sb 5 . Obs. 

[x^oAyenb 243 Moche iiolk of religion 2cLiekJ>c/uoh be- 
iioie |»eokscn] 1571 Saiii, Poems Reform* xxix 9 That 
makis Tiic plcwchc liefoir the oxm go, the best the man to 
gyde X653 U UQUiiAR r Rabelais r (Farmer), H c would put 
the plough Dufoie the oven, and olaw whcie it did not UcIl 
(p) Under the plough , (of land), m cultivation 
1836 Penny CyJ V 225 There aie actually under the 
plough 307,800 [acresj. 

2 . a. Sc. A team of horses (or oxen) haincsscd 

10 a plough. 

[Cf. quot 1131 in A, 2.] 1575-6 Reg Privy Comtcil Scot 

11 50X Arthour Grahame .. ciucllic cuitit the plcwts, 
dang and stiaik his srivandis to the greit ciTusioun of than 
blude 1786 Burns To AuM b/amxvj My uleiigliis now 
thy baitn-lime a*, Four gallant brutes ase'er did diaw. 1809 
Bawuwen Domesday Bh 101 Kail Alan has now in the 
demesne six ploughs, and 14 villqincs and 6 boidais with 
four ploughs There is a chuich and a priest with half a 
plough. 

b. Chiefly s.w, dial. A team of diairght beasts 
hainesscd lo a wagon; sometimes including the 
wagon. 

1505 Liber Ruhr ll'‘ells Caih If 123 b, Dejpaited unto 
God by a mysfortune of his ploughe by icson whereof [etc ] 
c X630 KisiHiN Sum Devon § 328 (1810) 337 He took liai ts, , 
and made of them a plow to diaw tnnbei thence to build a 
church. x6(^ WoRriDGL.Sj's^ Agrii, (x68i) 330 A Plough, 
a tcim used in the Western parts foi a Team of Horse or 
Oxen 1762 Jlotujvsc m Phtl Ttatts, LII, 507 Thechiver 
of a plough, , .Uidcn with tin, for Pcn/ance coinage, , found 
himsulf and the plough, on a sudden, surrounded by tlicsca 
18x3 T Davis Ague lyUts Gloss, s.v., A waggon and 
hoises, or can and hoises together, aic called plough in 
South Wilts. 1873 Williams & JoNrs Somei \ei Gloi>s,^ 
Plough^ a te.'iin of huises , also a waggon and horses, or 
a waggon and oxen. 
tB, a. « I’LouttiMiANi) I. Obs. 
a zxoo hue A i a] c 1400 Gamelyn 57 lohn my eldest 
sone slml liauc plowcs fyuc That was my fadius hciitage 
wlnlc he was on lyue ihd, ^158 |>ou hast hade , , w phiwes 
of loud jns sixteiic 301 e CZ450 Osemy Cai 1 163/35 (K 1 *. T.&.), 
j mese with ij. croftes In the lowne of Edburbuiy, and j, 
plowe of londc In the fcldts of be StUiie towne. Z483 Lath 
Angl 284/2 A Ploghc of lancle, camuafa. 1597 Ski nl 
De I 'tf; b lliaa Ui * of, ane pleach of land 1761 H um k 

Hist, Rnglaud 1. xix.443 The ecclesiastical revenues, which 
.contained eighteen thousand four hundred ploughs of 
land Z7QI Nlwie Tour Rug 4 ^cot 237 A plough of land 
in the Highlands is, on an average, about fifteen Scotch, 
or twenty English acres of arable land, besides a certain 
extent of hilly, or pasture land 

b. Ploiigned land. hunting slang) 

z86x Whytjc Mflviilk lilht Hath 18 It makes no odds 
to him, pnstuie or plough 1883 Pall Mall G, az Dec 4/2 
It IS by bis pcrmcssion ..that the gaily-decked squadions , . 
go thundering aciosa the pastuie and ploughs of middle and 
southern ICngland 1884. Graphic 18 Oct 410/1 The sceut 
[oPthe fox] on the plough is cold 
4 . tfonsf* The gioup of seven pionuncnt stars, 
also called Charles’s Wain, 111 the conslellatioii of 
Ursa Major ^ also, that constellation as a whole 
Cf. L Ti tones (lit plougli-oxcn), die Great and Lutlc 
Mfi nu 518 genunos 1 nones). 

XSZ3 DoubiAS ACneiswu Piol, 151 The plcuch, and the 
polys, the plaiictiis bcganc, The son, the stvin stcin»«, and 
the Cludl wane z868 J.ockver Ekm Astron §3|x 154 
One of the most sLi iking circumpolar constellations is Visa 
M '•* ,1*- !"'• 1 , )rCIi'*ri AWa*" 1893 K Gkahamc 
Jo,t. t't, , I ii I J i, <0 d ( I ■ . amidst the 

P * M 1^ 1 I t hill gi 'I 1 . , IL I'lil..' 

6, Applied to vaiious inslnimeuts, pails of maclii- 
iieiy, etc , icscmbliijg a plough in shape 01 action. 

a All instrument 01 inacUme for cutting; or 
tritmuiiig the edges of books ; the knife of a ploiigh- 
picss or ciilt»ug-i)iess. 

x688 R JIoiMi Armoutyiii 360/2 Plow, or cutting Knife 
by wliii h the leaves of Books are cut even Z77* Luckomoe 
Hist Pi ml* 409 The parts of Die paper whose hiaigin is 
ndjusled aro subject lo the Bookbiiiclei’s Plough 1873 
E. SroN irorAs/iop Receipts Soi 1 395/2 Upon one of ihe 
cheeks [of the cutting pi css] are two guides, 01 small laiscd 
rails, for the plougli to work in 

b. A plane for cutting labbcls or grooves, 

1678 UoxoviMcch R\eie,iv 6B-q The Plow, is a iiariow 
Rabbet-Plain,, The Ofiice of the Plow is to plow a nairow 
square Gioove on the edge of a Boaid 1815 J. biiiTii 
Panorama So. Art I in »88z Young Lvery Mon his 
own Mechanic § 396 The plough is necessary in such work 
as making drawers, , « , . e 

0, An instrument for cutUng the flushing parts of 
the pile or nap of fiistian. 

187s ill Kriout Diet, Meclu 


d, A knife used for 'ploughing’ mackerels, etc. : 
see Plough v. and Maokeiiel-//i?«/^//. 

+ e. An mstniment for taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. Obs. 

1690 Llydourn Cuis. Math 6x7 lliere aieoihei Iiistiu 
meiits for taking of the Altitude of the bun and btars; as 
the Plough, the Astrolabe, the Dcnii-CiosSj the Bow. 17x0 
J Harris Lex. Techit 11 , Pl(ni\ an Ancient lustiumcnt, 
tbo' now not much used at Sea. 

f A nariow shovel with which the barley is 
tinned ovei in malting 

1875 Url Diet Alts II 188 When tuining only is le- 
qtuied, he uses whit is called the ‘plough this is a long- 
handled tool, 111 shape very much resembling the scull of a 
boat, and in using it is made to xjass through the giaiii, 
piecisely as a scull ts made to do in the water. 

g In an chciric tramcar on the conduit system : 
The lod maintaining contact with the live lail. 

Z903D<ri/j7 i6Mar s/aThey arc fitted with the 

undergiouiid trolleys which make contict wiili the feeding 
conductors by means of a ‘ plough ’ lowered into the slotted 
conduit 

6 An antler or branch on the horn of a caribou. 

X892W VtKL Hot i/t 45 The perfect double plough 

IS more often seen in the smaller spccimsn, the larger animal 
being usually piovidcd with only one, or with one plougli 
and a spike 

7 atlrib* and Comb, (some of which may belong 
to the verb), a attnb , ‘ of or pertaining to a plough 
or ploughing’, as plough-beast^ -chtnn^ -clevis^ -cottl- 
ier^ feast f fields foil:, furrow^ -^<i;;ii7«(Garbon), 
-ground, -harness, -jade, -neat, -ox, -itvi, -tip) 
-lope, -servant, -seivtce, -shaft, -satk, -tackling, 
-team, -timber, -time, -Dock, -upland, -wheel, 
-woman, -work ; b. objective and obj. genitive, as 
plough-holder, -maker, o, instrunicnlal, elc., as 
plough-bred, -cloven, -tom adjs.; d. siiniktive, 
as plough-shaped adj 

1454 m Ellis O) ig Lett. Ser, 11, 1 . 120 Toke all the *plow- 
bestes mid other bestes of the said villages X788 E. Piuckn 
Nooo a days Poems 61 Ilk *])low-bred wight wnd gang, dear 
safe us< Z897 CKOcKErr Lads Love xxix, I’ll .. send the 
men up wi’ •pleuch chains and cidrt lapes 1875 Knight 
Diet Mech , *PtoW’Clcvis, llie siirriip shaped piece on the 
nose of a plow-beam, having three loons, in either of winch 
the open iing of the doiible-tiec maybe placed, according 
to the depth of funow desired. Z87X Swinhurnl Songs bef 
Sunrise, Jhitha 37 The ^plough cloven clod xSoy Top- 
4,1 1 h hour/ Beasts (1658) 66 The Ailieiiians h.'id three 
seveial ^pfow-fcasts winch they observed ycaily 1805 
Spoitiog Mar, XXV 313 My landlady's two sons wcie 
arrived Tioin lliu ^plough field ZS77 tr Bvlliitget 's Deeeuks 
(159a} 273 If the ^plough folks do idlely wasl ihcir maisters 
substance 1844 biEPiiENS Bk Farml 490 Deeper than 
the *plough-fuirow. 1687 Dish Pioclam. 34 Sopi., *Plow- 
Ganatis .ind other small hoises 16^ in H. Bond Hist, 
Jfrateriowji, Mass, (1855) II. 998 Oideiccl that the hither 
Plain, being subdivided into seveial Lotts for *Plow ground, 
sli.vll be made a common field 1895 W Raymond Smoke 
of IP'ar vii 84 Like a rook in a nlough-gioimcl, 1:1386 
CiiAUCLR Miller’s T. 576 A smytli, That in Ins forge 
siTiy tiled ^plough hameys x886 ' 1 '. Hardv Mayor Casterbr, 
IV, Pluugli-haincss at the saddlei's. x6z3 Mahkuam Eng 
Ilnshandm, 111 Biij, A stay and aide to the ^Plough 
boulder xs6i Daus tr Bultingcr on Apoc, (1573) 214 The 
pampered Palfrcycs winch cate away the prouender from 
the leane ^plough lades i6ooHbywood widPt, Edio IV, 
Wks. 1874 I. 122 That sike bonny men sud be hampert like 
plu-jadcs. z8ia Sir J Sinclair Sysl Hush. Scot n App 
36 Apprentice to a country carpenter and '"ploughmaker 
x 55 a Hulolt, *Ploughe neate or oxen, it tones 2503 Dun- 
bar Thistle tj* Rose zix Lat no bowgle, with his busteous 
lionns, The meik *pluch ox oppress 1844 Silpiilns Bk. 
Barm 1 . 619 The ploughman guides the horses with *pIoiigh- 
reins, made of rein-nqiti. MS. Aec Si fohnls Hasp, 

Canterb , Payd for ij par* of *plowgli ryiipis iiij d cxsBo 
Plmbrojcb Vs. cxxix. 11, Thou Hast their ^plow- 


C'lLss Plmbrojcb Ps. cxxix. 11, Thou Hast their ^plow- 
lopusciitt 111 two* 1733 Tuli Ilorse-Hoetng llusb. xi 124 
Villainttis of English *Plow'Scrvantb Z7<^ Blacks tone 
C<7W/;/II.vi 80 Our common lawyers, derive it fiumjc«:<i, an 
old Laliii woid denoting (as they tell us) a plough . that, in 
inemoiy of it's original, it stdl retains the name of socage 
or ■"plough service Z878 Dili Gegntbaiir's Comp Anai. 
433 The ‘ **pIough-shaped bone’ foi ms the terminal portion 
of the vcitubral column 1695 J TirrAiR in Nicholson 
Hut Tt ail, J ales (1843) z6 It cist a **plougb sock at him 
18x4 Seorr IVav 1 , Plough socks, shuttles, candlesticks, 
and other ordinaries 1695 J, EmvAiiwsi’tfryl't/ Scnpt.tii^ 
The Gordian knot was but *plougli-lackhng hamper d 111 a 
knot X799 J Roulrison Agric Perth 324 Formerly, four 
hoises a Dieast was the ^plough team of the higlifanus, and 
IS still ill Use 1896 M T Plakman Hist. Manoi Bensing- 
ton, O.xon, 10 The quantity of land a plough team will turn 
up 111 a^eai vanes aeeording to the soil. x6a6 Bacon Sylva 
§638 Some nie best for *riougli-Timhei . as Ash 1607 
SiiAKS Ttmon. iv. m 19 j Dry vp thy Marrowes Vines, and 
* Plough tome Le.is. x8h S 1 ktiibns Bk Barm I 490 The 
blaek mould iiniucdiatcly under the "plougli- track lead been 
conipiessed X730 N. ferscy Aiehtves XI 226 There is 
also loq Aci cs of "Plough-Uphnd in veiy good Order 1733 
Tull Hoise-Hoetn^ limb xxv, 414 In plowing miry Cl lys, 
wheic "Plow Wheels cannot go x86o G H K ni^ F<zr 
Tonr 164 T he "'plo“8ih.vvoman dropped hercras cioniin the 
sei ate h that did duty for a furrow 1880 Doi athy p xvi, The 
two Yorkshire gii Is wei e , both excelleii t plough women. 

8 , Special Combs ; fplouglx-bat » Plough- 
staff; fplough-beetlesaPLOuaii-MBLL; plough- 
bird, -bolt, see quols.; f plough-boou, m MP., 
plojpone, ploughing done as a service by a tenant 
for ins loid; plow breast « Hbbart sb. 9h, 
plough-buUook, (rt) a bullock used in ploughing ; 
{h) one of tJie mummers 111 the Hongh-Monday 
festivilies ; t plough-chip - Plougu-iuead i ; 
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plough-cleaner . see quot , f plough-clout, an 
iron plate nailed to the frame of a plough at the 
side • cf. Clout 2 ; f plough-cock=C()CK sb.^ 
14 ; plough-outte c * ploitgh-p^ ess ; plough-day , 
(«) a day on which the tenant was bound to plough 
lor his lord; {b) = Plough-Munday; plough- 
diamond, a kind of glato cutter • see quot , 
+ plough-ear, a piece of iron attached to the right 
side of the plough-beam, to which the harness 
was attached. = plough plough-jag {local), 
= plough-bullock {p) j hence plough-jagging, 
acting ah a plough-jag, mumming, f plough- 
jobber == Plough-joggee, plough-kuife, the knife 
of a bookbinder’s plough-cutter ; plough-light 
see quot. , plough-line, (a) the Ime marking the 
limit of ploughed land; (d) cord used foi the traces 
or reins of a plough ; f plough-master * see quot 1 
t plough-meat, cereals , plough-medal, a medal 
given as a prize at a ploughing-match , plough- 
money, + money paid for the right of ploughing , 
{!>) money collected by plough-boyh on Plough- 
Monday; plough-paddle, -pattle, -pettle, a 
plough-staff. « Paddle i, Pattle, fettle 
sh I ; plough-path : see quot ; t plough-penny, 
(a) =PLOUGH-ALMa , (d) a penny gamed 

by ploughing ; plough-pillow = Pillow 4 d , 
t plough-pin, a pm or bolt used in connexion with 
the collar of a plough see Collar sb 13; plough- 
plane — sense 5 b ; plough-point, the point of 
a plough-share ; often detachable = Slip-point ; 
fplough-pote seePLOUGH-pooT, plough-press, 
in bookbinding, a press m which a book ib held 
while the edges are ent 01 ‘ploughed’ (also called 
cuUing’press ) , -ryst = REEST sb, ; 

t plough-shackle, the clevis of a plough, plough- 
sheath, t plough-silver; see qiiots ; plough- 
spade == Plough-staff , f plough-spindle : see 
quot ; + plough-star = sense 4, or ?Arctunis; 
plough-stot s= plough-bullock , 4* plough-string, 
one of the traces of a plough ; plough-stuff, the 
timberused for awooden plough ; fplough-throok 
= Plod gh-head i , f plough-till, tilth — P lod gh- 
LANU I ; plough-tree, a plough-handle ; plough- 
trenoh v , to trench with a plough , plough-truck, 
a riding attachment to a plough ; f plough-ware, 
beasts employed m ploughing, plough-witoh, 
-Witcher (ilial), a Plough-Monday mummer; 
plough-witohing, the perfoimance of the plough- 
witchers Also Plough-alms, Plough-land, etc. 

136a ^Plowhat [see 1530 Palsgr 256/1 

*PToughe betyll] mailltci de charve 1573 Tusser Ihtsb 
(1878) 37 A plough beetle, ploughbtaffe, to fiirthei the 
plough. 1707 Mortimer Hush (1721) I 366/1 Plough Staff 
and Beetle. 1888 Idisj^s The local name of this bird [Sienta 
Attearcitcajia the neighbourhood of Cape Kidnappers, xs 
‘The ^Plough Bud \ or ‘ Plough Boy given on account of 
itb habit oF following the farmer’s plough 1884 Knight 
2)ic£ Meek Suppl , *Pl&o} Bolt, a bolt for seeming the 
share, landside, or mold-boaid to the stock 1438 Rental 
of GuiseUy co, York m 4 .dd Roll 4t6S9 Ob. et quadrans 
for *pbgbone 1884 Implement Mach, Rev t Dee 6716/2 
A horned ^plough-oreast is lecommended for ploughing 
aflei sheep Genii Mag Dec 568/2 mte, Plough- 

Monday .On this day the young men yoke themselves, and 
diaw a plough about with musickj and one or two persons, 
in antic diesses, like jack-puddingi>, go fiom house to 
house, to gather money to drink We call them [m Deiby- 
shirej the ^Plough-Bullocksi 1766 Compi, Farmer s v 
Turnip, To my plough buIlcM.ki> 1 allow the same 
quantity of turnips 1649 Blithe Eng Improv Jmpr 
xxvin (1653) igo Some call them the Plough-tbrock, some 
the ‘‘Plougii-chip, S.C 1 shall letatn the tetin of Plough 
head 1875 Knight Diet Meek, *PtoitH,leaner, a long- 
handled thrusting implement by which the plowman may 
rid the plow of choking weeds, or the share of accumulated 
soil *376-7 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 386 In uno 
moldebredclot et ij ‘‘plueclot empC xvd 1485 in Rtpon 
Ck Acts (Surtees) 373, ij plogh clowtes 1866 Rogers 
Agnc ^ Prues I. xxi 537 Flat plates of iron nailed to the 
wooden fiame aie called plough clouts x688 R. Holml 
Armoury in 333/2 The *Plow Cock is the lion to tye the 
Own to the Plow, 1550 m ’Hh ReP, Dep Kpr Del 94 
[Ftom every hui>bandman] vi ^plougoe date , vi cart dates, 
111 men for a date to repp coi ne in horvebt x6x6 Surfl. & 
Markii. Country Farms 20 Fioin Plow day^ which is euer 
the Alunday aftei Twelfth-day, till S Valentines day, 1825 
T Nicholson Operat MeUmme 636 '^Plough diamonds 
have a square nut on the end of the socketj next the glass, 
winch, on running the nut squaie on the side of the lath, 
keeps It in the cutting diiection 1523 Fitziierb Husk § 3 
The *ploughe eaie is made of thre peces of yren, nayled faste 
vnto the ryght syde of the plougli-beame Ibui § 4 Somme 
plowes have a bende of yroii tiyanglewise, sette there as the 
plough eare shulde be, that hath tnie nyckes on the farther 
syde. 1870 E PbAcocK Rolf Sknl III 230 What the 
mummer is to some other pails of England, the ^ploughjag 
is to Lincolnshire Ibid, 229 '’‘Plew-jaggin* is for lads and 
young men not for a chap like me, that's just a goin’ to he 
man led 1683 Kcnnett tr Erasni on hoU^ 126 Why an 
Ass, or a ‘^Plough Jobber shall sooner gam it than a Wise 
man 17x19 D'Urfey P//A(i872) I 25 Lye safe at home and 
our Plowjobbers lule 1825 Hone Everyday Bk I 73 
Anciently, light called the *Plougk-ltght, was maintained 
before images in some churches, and on Plough hlonday 
they .went about with a plough, .to get money to suppojt 
the Plough light. 1852 C W. Hoskins Talpa 119 qhe 


“plough line steals up the mountain side. 1895 Rep 
^Lot m Wtstm, Gaz 25 Tune 8/x Hung by a loop of what 
IS known on farms as ploug^h-lmfe 2642 m Zw/r 
July ijS 88) 86 [In the old Churchwardens Book of wad- 
dington thei e is 1642, the appointment of 4] *Plowineisters 

[ These plough masterb had in their hands cei tain monies 
called plough money, which they undertook to pioduce on 
plough da> J *573 'iussER Hush (1878) loe Soni cuntiies 
lack “plowmeat, and som doe want cowmeat 1844 STErHi ns 
Bk harm I 648 'The “plough medals h^e .excited a 
spirit of emulation among ploughmen a x6oo Owen Baronta 
in Ptmhrokesktre (1892) 19S note, Withm Eglosseiow onely 
Arian Eredig, or “Plowe monye, for neht of ploughing 
1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), * Plough paddle, called also a 
plough-staff, X404 *Plogh pattyl, 1786 pleugh-pettle [see 
pAiTLE, FETTLE x] xSzo ScoiT Moitost, \iu, He Will take 
to the pleugh-pettle, neighbour ’, said the good dame 1873 
Williams & Jones Sosnerset Gloss, *Piotgk-path, biidle 
path 1547 hlem Rtpon (Surtees) III 45 Et de \s vj d 
de redditibus vocatis “Plowe pence accidentibus hoc anno 
x6o8 Armin Hest Nvin. (1842) 33 Enuy makes them^ sterril 
of all good manneis, as the lawyer the poore clj mit s plow 
pence, the cittie the country commodities 17^ Mortimer 
Hush (1721) I 46 The “Plough-pin and Collar-links the 
“Plough pillow and Boulstei 1823 P Nichoison Piati 
Butld 248 The “Plough Plane ib used for sinking a gioove 
m a board, by taking away a solid in the form of a 
rectangular prism 1875 Knight Diet Mech , *Plow-point, 
a detachable shaie at the extreme front end of the plow- 
bodj 1891 C RoBFRrs Adtr/i Ainer 39, 1 made two or 
three unsuccebsful attempts to get the plough point into 
the haid frozen ground *362 Langl. P PI A \ii 96 
Ml “plouh-pote [v u plowbat, B ploughwes foot, plow 
pote, C IX 64 plouhfot, plowbat] schal be my pyk 
and posshen atte Rootes, And helpe my coltie to kerue 
and close h* vorwes 1:1350 Homt stale Gall-Angl 148 
(EE T S ) Man doth a “plou-reste in the hem 1613 
M\rkham Husbandm 111 Biijb, 'Ibe Plough-iesL 
IS a small peece of woode, which is fixt at one end in the 
further nicke of tiie Plough head, and the other end to the 
Ploughs light-hand hale iSS* Huion, “Ploughe lyst 
{printed ryft], hura, hurts 1483 Caih And 284/2 A 
“Plughe schakille 1523 Fitzhcrb Hush § 3 The “ploughe 
sheth IS a thyn pece of drye woode, made of oke, that 1$ set 
fast in a morteys m the plough beame, and also m to the 
sharebearae, the whiche is the Iceye and the chiefe hande of 
all the plough 1465 Norfolk Deed (Anct Deeds, P. R. O. 
IV 63 No 6678) “Plowbilver 1675 W Jones Reports 280 In 
some places they have Plough-silver and Reap-silve^ which 
IS Socage Tenure now tmned into Money 1809 'Iomlins 
Law Diet , Plow-silver, in former times, was money paid by 
some tenants, in lieu of sei vice to plough the loi d’s lands 1844 
Stephens Bk Farm II. 403 This the ploughman does with 
his plough-staff, or shaft of his “plough -spade. 16x3 Mark- 
ham Eng Husbandm in B iij, 'The “Plough spindels, aie 
twosiiiTll lound peeces ofwood^ which coupleth together the 
hales. 1558 PfiACR /Emid iii Hijb, The wayne, the 
“plowbtar, and the seuen that stormes and tempests poutes 
{Mn in 516 Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque 
Trionesj 1582 Stanyhursf PEneis iii. (Atb) 87 Thee 
lights stanye noting in globe celestial hanging Thee seun 
stars stormy, twise told, thee plowstar eke Aictuie. z8ao 
Sporting Mag VI 283 Youth dragmiig a plough, who, 
as they officiate for oxen, aie called ^plough slots 1893 
lYAtiby Gas 8 Dec. 2/5 It would seem as though the spirit 
ofthe Plough Slots is waning and that foi some reason or other 
they are losing tnteiest 111 their annual excursions into the 
town c 1350 Nomttiole Gall -Angl 858 (E E T S ) LaPpar- 
ayU pur charue “Plowestryngges. 1649 “Plough-throck 
{s&e plough-chip) 1494 Fabyan 6/im/. vii ccxxii (15x6)143/2 
mas gin, A knyghts fee shuld welde clx. acres, aud that is 
demed foi a “ploughe ^11 m a yere 1597-1602 Transcript 
JF Rtdtftg Sessions Rolls 104 Every person occupying a 
“plough tilth of land 1869 Bi ackmore Loma D bcxiv, 
I held my “plough-tree just the same as if no King or 
Queen had ever come to spoil my hand *707 hloRTiMER 
Hush (1721) I 56 It may be done by one Plough making of 
a deep Furrow, and another following in the same Funow, 
or by “Plough -trenching, which is for a Plough to make a 
deep Furrow, and to have eight or ten Men with Spades to 
follow the Plough, and making the Trench a spit deeper, 
1765 Museum Rust IV 174 Instead of digging it with the 
spade, 1 plough-trenched it at least eighteen inches deep 
1465 LIarg Paston in P Lett II 183 He had a plowe 
goyng in your lond in Drayton, and theryour seydsei vaunts 

toke hys “plowe ware, that to say ij marys. Ibid, 184 
Ther was taken a playnt ayenst hem for takyng of the 
forseyd plowarie at Drayton X827 Clare . 94 r/// Cal. 156 
Oil “Plough witch-Monday, I was m the barn x8 E 
Smith MS Collect Warwicks Words (E D D.), Down to 
1874 the plough witches presented themselves on the 
evening of Plough Monday, with faces painted white, and 
maiked out hideously 111 led or black lines i860 N, ^ Q 
and Ser IX 381/2 The mummers are called ‘“Plougli- 
witchers and their ceremony ‘“Plough witching' 
Plough, sb 2 slang, [f Plough v S] The act 
or fact of rejecting a cantliclate in an examination. 

1863 Rcaoe Hard Cash n I 52 It is only out of Oxford 
a jilough IS thought much of 1897 Westm Gas 3 Nov 
lo/i In the . . Bar examination, the percentage of ploughs 
is. Q per cent . ploughed in Roman Law, and 20 pei cent 
in ConsLituiional History 1899 /bid i J une 10/x Tlieie has 
been the usual plough in the fiual of about 36 per cent. 

Plough, plow ( plan), IP, Foims ‘ 5-6 plowghe 
(5 north plugh(e), 5-7 plowe, 6- plow (ii-. 
plew), (6-7) 8- plough (Eiron. pa. pple. 6 
plowen ) [f Plough So MDu., IDyy, pioegtn, 
MLG., LG plogen, MHG. phluogen, Ger pjlugen, 
ON. pUsju In 1 5-1 7th c the sb. was noimally 
plough and the vb plowip, lepr ML types //i?//, 
plogen or pltnven (cf enough, enow = OK. ^enSh, 
gend^e) , so mod Sc pleuch sb., pleuw vh. ; but the 
spellmg//<3rif^/i occurs also for the verb m 16-1 7th c , 
and became usual m England during the i8th c., 
when sb. and vb, were levelled m form , m U, S, 
they have both become plow ] 


PLOUaH. 

L a. irans. To make furrows in and turn up (the 
earth) with a plough, especially as a preparation 
foi sowing , also c^sol to use a plough 
<7x420-40 Plowynge [see Ploughing sb x] tfia6o 
Townel^ Myst 11 S4 That we had pbyde pplosde] this 
land uSkxCaih Angl 284/2 To Plowghe (^ Plugh),«nr« 
i523FnzuERB Snrv 2 Itisconuenyent that theybeploweu 

iTAowen 1530 Pauw '56o/,.IwiJIplougheant^ laade 

I have in your towne to yere 1607 Nor^n Snrv Dial iv 
181 As much as 2 oxen could plow i6ix Cotgr , Charnib,z 
Plough Chanuer, to till, eare, plow tilled, 

plowed xn<yj Curios mlliisb tj- y 3 Once Ploughing 
the Land will.. be sufficient. 1759 tr Duhamels llusb i 
vii (1762) 17 It IS plowed into high ridges with a strong 
plough 1796 H HuOTERtr St.-Pteir-e s Stud AW. (1799) 
I 361 As much land as a yoke of oxen ^uid plough J*]. 0^® 
day x8x6 W Smith Sisata /dent 12 When wet and fresh 
plowed 18x6 Scott Old Mart yu, I am no clear if I can 
pleugh[fi;r<?»'/<i/'plewlony place but the Mams and IMuckle- 
whame iSBo ScribnePs Mag 215 They have plowed and 

fitted for gram growing 3, <»o acres 

b With lesultanl object. To make (a furrow, 

iidge, line) by ploughing. 

xS^ Pasffuds Ret C j b, God shall punish euery forrovv 
they haue plowed vpon liis backe. 1797 Encycl But, (ed. 3) 
I 286/2 By casting, that is, by ploughing two iidges 
locether beginning at the fuirow that sepaiates them. i8xo 
Amos Ess Agnc Mach a 18 [A machine] for ploughing 
Fuirows nine by five inches square. 

2 tntr (or absol) To use the plough, work as a 
ploughman, till the ground 
*S3S CovERDALC Prov XX, 4 A slouthfull body wyl not go 
to plowe for colde 1607 Shaks Cor 111 1 7* The Cockle 
of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition, which we our selues haue 
plowed foi, sow'd 1611 BiniK yob 1. 14 ahe oxen weic 
plowing [CovDRDALT a plowinge], and the asses feeding 
beside them. — xCoi ix 10 That hee that plowctli, should 
plow m hope 1685 Baxter Pataphr, NTs Tim 11 6 
Ihe Husbandman must laboui (plow, sow, ^) before he 
leap and gathei the Fruit *847 L. Hunt far of Honey 
(1848) 197 Twenty-three pair of oxen were ploughing 
together within a squaie of thirty acres *868 Ruskin 
Arrows ofChace (1880) II. 199 A man taught to plough, 
row or steer well, [is] alieady educated in many essential 
moral habits r,, « 

b. tnt} • in pass, sense (of laud) : 1 o bear or 
stand ploughing (easily, well, etc.); to prove 
(tough, etc,) in the ijloughxng 
1762 Mil Ls Syst Praci Ilusb I 153 It ploughed very 
tough, and the cattle miied in some places 1847 Juil, R, 
Agnc Soc VIII n 571 The land geneially ploughs up in 
a friable state. 1864 Ibid, XXV. il 528 UTie do vti -lands. . 
ploughed lemaikably well 

3 . trans By extension ; To furrow as by plough- 
ing , to gash, tear up, scratch (any surface), Often 
plough up ; see 9 e, 

1^8, etc [seeqe] 1740 Somlkviill Hohhinolw 84 Tli’ 
insidious Swam . Fell pione and plough'd the Dust 1784 
Cowicu Task V 50 His dog snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivoiy teeth, 01 ploughs it with bis snout, 1856 J H 
Newman Callista i 2 The Bagradas .ploughed the nth and 
yielding mould with Us lapid stream. 

b With lesultauL object, as cottfsc, line 
1831 Scott Cast, Dang, ui, The course which the river 
had ploughed for itself down the valle>. 1855 Kinoslev 
Glaucus 14 It was the stones fallen fiom Snowdon peak 


maivelTous lines. 

c. intr. To move through soft ground, snow, 
etc , furrowing it 

1847 Lk Fanu T O'Btien 209 Drenched m inky stimc.. 
Miles (3arrett ploughed and floundered to the other side, 
1876 A. H, Grlen Phys Geol, iv § 5 (1877) 160 leebeigs 
which after tiieyhad lun agiound and ploughed into the 
bottom [of the deposits of boulder clay] 1894 X«'i nn In 
Alpine Valley II 246 Deane came ploughing through the 
snow up to the window. 

4 Jig Of a ship, boat, swimming animal, etc, ; 
To cleave the surfoce of the water. Chieily poet 
a trans, 

1607 Shaks Tvnon v. 1 53 ’Tis thou that rigg'st the 
Baike, and plow'st the Foine x6« P. Flltchi k Purple 
Isl, 1 xxxvi. Vain men .who plougUthe seas, With danger- 
ous pains, another Eat tli to finde 1698 Fkyf k W cc, E India 
P 24 Once again committing ourselves to the bca, we 
ploughed deeper Water. <11732 Gay Fables 11 vhi 25 
When naval traffic plows the miiin 1782 Cuwpsk Loss 
Kcyal George He and lus eight hundted Shall plough the 
wave no more. 1836 Malgillivray tr. Ilumboldls Jrav, 
xvi 216 'Ihe river was ploughed by porpoises, and the shore 
crowded with aquatic birds. 

b. With lesultant object, as coutse, xvay, 

1696 Prior To the King 56 On Britain’s jojful sta, 
Behold, the monarch ploughs bis liquid way. 1780 Cowit r 
TabU-t, 522 Give me the line [of versej that plows its 
stately course Like a proud swsui, conquering the stream by 
force 1856 Kane Arct, hxpl, I xvht 228 Iflouglung its 
way with irresistible march through the trust of an investing 
sea. 1873 Black /V /V/M/tf 11, The steamer, ploughed her 
way across the blue and rushing waters of the Minch. 

c. intr- 

x8^o Lyfll 2nd Visit U S,ll, 154 'fhese streams spread 
out into broad superficial sheets or layers, which the keels 
of vessels plough through. 1867 Gm Cheer 2 He had 
^ploughed over many a stormy sea'. 1897 Outing ([} S ) 
XXX. 117/1 A few tugs plowing up stream left behind 
them wakes 

6. irans, fg. To furrow (the face, brow, etc) 
deeply with wrmkles ; also with resultant object 
X7ae Ramsay Gentle Sheph* v* iii. Has fifteen years so 
plew d A wrinkled face that you have often view’d. * 74 * 
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PLOtrOH-GEAB, 


Popc Dunc^ IV 204 Before them march’d that awful Aiis- 
taich ! Plough'd was his front with many a deep Remaik 
x8z8 Byron Ch Jtar iv xlu, Italia 1 , On thy sweet hrow 
IS sorrow plough’d by shame 1837 WiiEiLWRiGiir tr 
Atisiiyphancs \ 56 Her face rough, and ploughed 
with wiinkles. 1857 Holland Ar/A xix 218 Jealousy 
and pride ploughed no fuirows across her biow 

b. To obliterale by ploughing wnnkles, 

x8x8 Byron v, A poi t, not like to this ye see, But 

smooth, as all is rugged now? For time, and caie, and war, 
have plough'd My vciy soul fiom out my brow 
0 . In various figiirativc applications of the primary 
and transferred senses, 

153S Covi UDAi I Joh IV 8 Those that plowc wickednessc . 
and so wo myschefo, they leape y" same *576 Fi-rMiwo 
l^auopK /'/«/. 3<|a The soylc of lus inucnlion, mcmoiic, 
and luilgcmenl, is so ordinarily ploughed wilhpiactise and 
CYpciiencc. x6o6 Siiaks. Ani ^ 67, ir, it. 233 Rojall 
Wench She made gieat Cnesar lay his swoul to bed, He 
p 1 1..1 1 ::i ' : c 0; ' 1607 — Cw, v. 111 34 Let the 

\ li ^ I' i,li K 1 «.» • lariow Italy. z6q 8— i/Vy* iv. 
M 1^.* 1^*09 111 "1 ) ii Halus vii 13 Plowc not a he 

[Vulg. noh mate incndamnA agaynst thy biothei 1624 
Ford J)arUns ii. 1, Beckon the rui.ils inj the 

CQunlry>giav SuUloin ploughs treason, 1652 Mir roN Sowu 
Cromwell who through a cloud, , To peace and 
truth thy gloi lous way hast plough'd. 1838 [‘Impmson Addr, 
Camh Jl/ffjj. Wks. (Bohn) 11 103 Jesus whose name is 
not so much wutten as ploughed into the liisioiy of this 
world. *884 Miss F. P. Connn in Conimp Rev Dec. 805 
Out ofhcails ploughed by contrition spung fluwcis. 

b, inU , To proceed laboriously or doggedly, to 
labour, to plod, 

1891 C, T, C. Jamfs Ronu Ri^narola 40 He novel ceased 
speaking. In a monotonous tone, he ploughed .solemnly 
onward, oblivious, 1897 Flandhau JIanfntd J>'At<iodcs 30 
ll-'c ill ’ r' 1 s j/ ’ re 

1 „ I .1 1 1 * . fL ' J IM'- 1 . 1 - " \ 

7 . Applied to mechanical pioccsscs; cf, PiiOUGn 
5. a. Bookhiitdiitf^, To cut with a < plough ' 

or plough-press. 

X873 E. Sw>N Worhsho^ Rcocipis Ser. r, 395^2 The cutting 
press stands on a hollow fiamc which, receives the paper 
slmvings as they are ploughed ofl*. 

b. Carpentry, To cut or plane (a groove, rabbet) 
with a ' plough \ Also tntr, 

xSoi} [see ProuciriKG i h]. x866 G, MArnoNALn Ann, (?. 
Ncighh xih, Tlic carpenter was ploughing away at a 
gioove. X87S Vmpmtry <5* 'potn, 104 A groove being 
ploughed under the ovcidianging edge to cause the rain to 
(hip clcMV of the wall. 

c. To cut or gatili (mackerel, etc ) so as to give 
it a better appeamnee 1 cf. Chimp 1 4. U, S\ 

X89Q in Cent, JhcU 

8. Univ, slan^. To reject (a candidate) as not 
reaching the pass standard m an examination* a 
slang substitute for pluck in this sense (I’luck v, 7) 

1853 ‘C, Bkiw' Veuinni Gtem n, m. It's impossible for 
thciii to plough me. 1863 RrAiin ITmd Cash Frol. 16 Tluit 
adds to my clianco of being ploughed for smalls, . 

* JMoughed ' m ihe new ( Ixfordish for ' plucked '• 1883 Times 
i June 4 My young friend was undeservedly ploughed. 

9 . With aMs » ; mostly ttans, 

a. IHmgh around \ lit, m reference to stumps 
left m cultivated landj fig, to make tentative 
approaches, feel one’s way. U, S, political slang, 

1888 llRYih, Avier, Commw* II. in. Ixw ssy The more 
skilful leaders begin (as it is expressed) to * plough around ’ 
among the delegations of ilie newer. .States, 

b. IVongU down i to throw or thrust clown by 
ploughing. Also^f. 

*765 A, Hickson 'heat, Agftc, (ed. a) 126 On a pmt of a 
field where whins were plowed down. 1877 Black Gieen 
Past, XXIX, Any of which would ho ploughed down by tins 
liuge vessel, 

c. Plough in^ plough into ihe land : to embed or 
bury in the soil (manure, vegetation, etc.) by 
ploughing, Also^. 

1754 Museum Rust, II, 172 When a farmer intends to 
plow in hw vetches, I would., advise him to do it some 
weeks befoio he sows lus wheat, 1847 Jinl, R, As^nc See, 
VIII, I. 6a Olliers sniead the dung on the surface and 
plough it in. x8ps B. Sbdgwick in IVesim, Gaz, 12 Sept, 
4/3 lie ploughed hia capital into the land, and it never 
came out. 

d. Plough outx to dig or thrust out(of the ground) 
with the plough ; hence, to disinter, dig out ; to 
root out, eradicate, cast out, tear out, remove with 
violence ; also, to e.\cavatc or hollow out by or as 
by ploughing (cf. 3 b), 

1643 Mil roH Divorce ii xx. Wks 1851 IV. 118 God loves 
not to plow out iho heart of our cndcavouis with ovei hard 
and sad taski., 01x645 IIadington hmv, IVoic in tP'o>c, 
}Itsl,Soe, Proc III, 504 Ploughed out of obscure antiquities 
I will nowuse the truenamc 1863 1 i^?u,Aniiq, Man xiv. 
(ed 3) A thud period when the marine boulder drift 
formed in the middle pciiod was ploughed out of the larger 
vnlle\8 by a second set of glaciers. 1886 A Wtnciikli 
IRams Gcol, held 54 These North- American ruers have 
plowed out channels whose deep walls rise os high as the 
smoke from the steamers . 

e. Plough upx to break up (gionnd) by plough- 
ing j to throw or cast up, eradicate (roots, wceils) 
with the plough ; to cut up roughly, excavate, 
furrow or scratch deeply, by any similar action. 

X588 Siiaks. Tit, A, iv. li. 87 Sooner this sword shall 
plough thy liowels vp. x6o* Bp. W. Barlow Serm, Paules 
Crosse 45 For he . . hath plowed vp my hart, x6o6 Siiaks 
Ant, tf Cl, fv. xll. 38 Let Patient Oclavia plough thy visage 
vp With her prepared nailes. 17x8 Lowih Cmm, J«r„ iv. 
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3 The Piophet exhorts them to Repentance and Reforma 
tion under the Metaphoi of Plowing up their fallow Ground. 
X774G0LUSM Nat Hist (1776)111, 172 Ihewild boar plows 
It I the cm thj up like a furrow, and does nieparablc damage 
in the cultivated lands 1817 W Sflwym Lkw Nisi Piws 
(ed, 4) II T24S If the ownci of a close over which there is 
a light of way plough up the way, and assign a new way 
axSgS LiJ C E PAGm A tiiohog i (1896) 8 Her decks weie 
liter'illy ploughed up with giape shot, 

10 . Ph rases, a. To plough with any onis heifer 
{ox^ \calf) after Judges xiv. iS. See also IIrtpke 
I b. (In qiiol. 1632, app, lo lie yoked together 
with.) 

XS 3 S CovERDALr yiidg XIV 18 Yf ye had not plowed witli 
my cnlfe (1611 hcifci], >c shuldc not bane fotindc out my 
lyddlc 1384 G B Bewate the Cat 'Ped , I dniibl ■wlu'tber 
M. SUemci will be ronicnted that- otlici men ploiigho with 
lus oxen 1632 M assingi r City Madam n ui, I will under 
take To find the noiih passage lo the Indies sooner Tlian 
plough with your pioud heifer 
b. To plough the sands \ a frequent typo of 
fiuillcss labour Also to plough the air, 
xgpo Gui EHr. Never too late Wks (Grosarl) VIII i66 
With sweating hi owes I long bauc plowdc the sands . 
Repent hath sent me home with empLie hands 1647 Jpr 
TAYioR/.r/i Pioph, Kp Dcd s That I had as good plow 
the hands, or till the Aiic, as perswado such J)ocLrines, 
which destroy mens interests. 2773 Wi slby pint, 15 Nov , 
I pleached at Dorking But still I fear wo are ploughing 
upon the sand we sec no fiiixL of oiu l.aboms 1894 Asquith 
Sp at IhimwMiam 21 Nov, All our time, all our labour, 
and all our assiduity is as certain to be thrown away as if you 
weie lo plough the sands of the seashore, the moment that 
the Bill leaches the Upper Chamber, 

Hence Ploughed, plowed ppl, a 
»$ 3 S CovrRPAiB Jei iv. 26 The plowed felde was become 
waist, 1663 liOYLr Occas Rcjl, iv ii (1848) 173 We began 
to travel se certain plow'd Lands. 17^ B Martin Nat, 
Hist, hng, II Jleits 15 The Surface of evciy Plowed 
Field x8x5 J Smi ru Panorama Sc, ^ Ait 11 619 When 
ploughed lands aic to be laid down for meadow or pastuie 

Plou'ghable, plowable, a [f. Plough v, 
-h -ablkT] Capable of being ploughed ; amble 
1370 LrviNS Mamp, 3/10 Plowalile, arahths, i6xx Cotgr , 
Arahhx eaiablc, ploughable, tillable. 1778 [W Marshall] 
Minutes Afifc.f Digest 25 Light Soils are plowable at a 
small cxpcnco 1864 Cari yli /'? edh Gi, xv. xii, (1872) VI. 
871'lioro may be patches ploughable for lye. 

rlou'gli-a:lms, plow-alms. Now//wA [f. 
Plough + Alms; repr. OE. A 

church-clue in Old English limes and later, consist- 
ing of one penny rer annum for each plough or 
plough-land. 

[/xxooo Lmos of Fdmund i, c a (Schmid) Be tcoSungum 
anden ic sccattum, peodungc we bebeodad mlcum cristenum 
men be his cristendome, and cyric-sccat, and Rorafeoh, and 
sulli-ffilmcssan,] X29X-3 in Diigdalc Monast, Angl (1682) 
1 , 256 Do qiialibet canicajuncta inter Pascha el Pentecostem 
unifm denauuin, qui chcitur ploimlmcs 1647 N Bacon 
Disc, Govt ling j, xi (17^9) 20 Another Income arose from 
the Plough, and under the name of Plough-Aims 1844 
Linoaud Ang/O’Sav, Ch, (1858) I. iv. 174 Plough nlnis^ix 
penny fiora every land, which was yearly ofifered, &c. 

iPloU'gh-beam, plow*-. The central longi- 
tudinal beam or bar of limber or iron in a plough, 
to winch the other principal parts are attached. 

14 , Voc, in Wr.-Wfileker 569/21 Burris^ the plowebeme, 
14., Nom, ibid. Ifee l^U1ls^ a plughbeme. 1323 

Fn zni RB, Hush, The plouglie beame, is the longe tree 
abouc, ibo whiche is a lylel bente. 16x3 Markham JEng, 
Ilnsbandm, 111 B ij, The first member thereof, as being 
the strongest and most principallest peece of timber belong- 
ing to the same, is called the Plough-bcamc, being a large 
long peece of timber much bending 1727 Braqlfy Compl, 
Body Hfislt, 41 The plough-beam, about seven foot long, 
and five inches square, from the tail to ihe coulter «, and 
then tapers to three inches and half, 1884 Longm Mag, 
Feb 403 An elm to fashion into a plough-beam. 

Jig, 1607 J. Carprntrr Platm Mans Plough 206 The 
Ploufjh Beame of Impietie is, Uie repletion of bread and 
luxune. 

Plou'glibote,ploxig 3 iboot,plow-. PItst, [f. 
Plough jAIj sec HootjAI 5 b] fn OldZaWy The 
wood or timber which the tenant had a right lo 
cut for making and repairing ploughs and other 
agucuiUiral implements 

X33X m Weaver IVells IVills (1890) 193 My dwyllyng 
house wythsufiicyent housebote, heybote, fyrebole, plough- 
bote giowyng upon any growne belonging unto the said 
house. 1367 in F. J. Baigent Crondal Rec, (i8gi) 166 
Wood .. for plougheboote, nedge-boote, fyar-boote, and 
harrowe-boote. 1669 Worlidcb Syst Agnc (1681) 285 
Fell Tiecs for Mechanick uses , as Plough-boot, Cart boot, 
&c. 1766 Hiackstonis Comm II. ui. 3s Plough-bote and 
cart-bote arc wood to be employed in making and repauing 
all instiuineiits of husbandly 

Plou»gli-boy,plow-l)oy. A boy who leads 
the team of oxen or horses that draw a plough, 
hence, a boy of the rustic labouring class 
1569 Lane IVtlh (1857) II. 234 To every ploughe boyand 
other boyes servmge within my house sixe shillinges eighte 
pence. 1724 Watis Logic i. vi S 4 A ploughboy, that has 
seen nothing hut thatched houses, and his parish church, 

IS naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the very 
nature of a house. x8x8 ConerTT Pol Reg XXXIII 255 
If I do not, by the means of that Grammar, enable any 
Plough Boy of sound mind to write English as correctly m 
one ye.ai [etc ] 1903 Speciaior 28 Nov 903/2 The plough- 

boy figures on the prebisionc lock carvings of the Mautime 
Alps, using the good, while the ploughman guides the 
plough.. Wuh the use of horses the ploughboy has dis- 
appeared, except where the land is so heavy that he has to 
lead the extra horse. 


Flou'gfli-driiver, plow*-. [Cf. Da. plov- 
dnver"] One who diives the beasts drawing a 
plough 

14B3 Cath, Angl 284/2 A Ploghe diyfer, sitgarius 1352 
Hulopt, Ploughe dryncr, luganus x6og Dckker IVondet - 
pull Vtare Wks (Grosart) I 11*5 Those niisbelcemng Pagans, 
the plough-diiuers 1679 O Heywood Dianes, etc (1881) 
II 262 The plow-holder left the plow the plow-driver at 
last came to them. x8za Sir J Sinclair Syst Hush Scot, 
I 3/|3 Hoises , were lierded on the pastiuc land, by the 
boys Llien employed as plough drivers. 

Flougher, plower (plairoi). [f Plouott 7 J 
4 - -Ell 1. In ( )N. plSgan, LG. ploger^ Du. ploeger, 
Ger. pfugcr,'] One who ploughs ; a ploughman. 
Also in transf, andyfj^ senses 
c z3is Cache Lot eils B to Paiclicmenle makers, skjmneis, 
and plovrois 1535 CovrunALV Ps c\xvm [cxxix.] 3 Tlie 
pbweis plowed vpon my backc, Sc matle longe forowes 
*548-9 Laiimir Plovzhcis (Arb ) 17 Now I sTial tel you 
who be the plowci s 1791 Cowpfr Iliad xviii 68$ Ploughcis 
not few, Theie diiving lo and fro their sturdy teems Z869 
iVtvyj 30 Aug , The ploughers of dangeious so.is, or 
the occupiers oftiouliled fronticn z88o Doioihy 34 Now 
was the autumn come, and ploiiglicrb went forth to their 
ploughing, 

b. Comh, j- Plou’gher-band, some pait of the 
hamess of a plough 

X404 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 398, iij plogheibandis, 
t FloTl*gll-foot, plow-. Ohs, [CL Norw 
dial, plogfotl In a whecllcss plough, an adjust- 
able piece of wood 01 iron, attached to the fionl 
of the beam, regulating the deptli of the plough- 
ing ; see quols. 

It IS doubtful however whethoi the plowjoic m Picis 
Plowman had this meaning ; the variant reading phnv^bat 
and the context pointrathcr to its identity with plciUiih*siaff, 
1277 Langi P, pi, B vr. 105 My plow-fote shal be my 
pyk staf and picche alwo |>e rotes, And helpe my culler lo 
kcruc and dense |)c forwes [v rr. A, ploulv-pote, plowbat; 
B plow-pole, ploughwes foot { C, plouh fot, plowbat] ZS23 
Fitziierd Hush. § 3 The plough foto is a lyttell pece of 
wodde, with a croked ende set before m a morteys in tlie 
ploughe beame, sette fast with wedges, to dryue vppe and 
clownc, and it is a stayc to order, of what depenes the 
ploughe shall go 16x3 Markham JEng ITnshandm 111. 
B IV b, Plough lootc, . the vse of it is to giue the Plough 
earth, or put it fiom the earth, as you please Z707 W, 
Baxtfr Gloss Anttq, Rom etc, (1751) 406 Tho’ our Transla- 
tion , makes Samgnr lo have slain six hiindi cd Men with an 
0 \-goad , Tho LXX say it wns^vry dpoTpdffoSi, which, is 
Deniale, or tlie Plow-foot 

+ Flou'gbi-gangf. Se, Ohs [f Plough sb^ 
Ga.rg sb ^ (app. a late foimation on analogy of 
ox’-gang) ] A measme of aiable land , by Jamicbon 
taken ns a synonym plough-gate, 

(The statements of its extent diffci widely, and may point 
to difierent local uses: quot 1793 makes it Z3 actes, 1 e, one 
eighth of a caruente or plough-land, and so = ox g.sng ; 
quot 1748 makes it half a canicate; Jamieson, if his ‘one 
plouj^h' means the oiiginal plough and team of eight oxen, 
identifies it with the caincatc; but he may have meant 
a modern two horse plough See next for a fourth value.) 

174B W. Cullen in Li/e (1839)! 69 As much [ground] 
as may employ four horses or what we call a plou^ gang 
*793 •Statist Acc. Scott , Perth, V. 56 The number of 
plough gangs, m the hands of tenants, is about 141^, , 
reckoning X3 acies of arable land to each plough gang 
x8o8 Jamieson, Phuchgangy Plough-gang, as much land 
as can be propeily tilled by one plough . We also use the 
phrase npieuch of land in the same sense, [Apparently an 
erroneous statement ] 

Flougli-fifate, plow^ (plairg^^t). north Eng 
and Sc, Now only Hist, [f. as prec 4- Gate sh ^ ; 
cf. ox-gate,’\ Oiiginally, pci haps the same as 
Plough-lamd (and hence commonly used by 
Scottish antiqiiaiian writers to carrucata)\ 
but in later times apparently applied to a much 
smaller quantity of land. 

Jamieson says ' A plough-gate or plough-gang of land is 
now [1825] understood to include al^ut forty boots acres 
[= SoJ Impenal actes] at an aveiage Fife ' 

Z363 IVitls 4 Inv N C (burtees) I. 235 , 1 bequyethe vnto 
my said Wyfc duiiiig hir Lyfe nntuiall my toure m Brank- 
ston the two plewegait of Land And all other comoditts 
theirto belongyng 1789 Pilkington View Deity, II.77 
The charter of Edwaid II grants the canons at Calke 
possession of a plough gate of land in Leke Z79Z Statist 
Acc Scotl I, Z2I-2 There aie 56 plough-gates and a half 
in the parish [Innei wick] Z799 J Robertson Perth 
39a A number of plough-gales in one village, or several 
tenants about one plough, having their land mixed with 
one another, IS a great bat to the improvement of any country 
z8o6 Gazetteer Scot (ed, 2) 412/1 The island [Papa Westray] 
.lb divided into 24 ploughgates of land, and contains about 
24a inhabitants z8i8 Scott Hri Midi xii, The defences 
proponed say, that non constat at this present what is a 
plough-gate of land, whilk uncertainly is sufficient to elide 
the conclusions of the libel, 1872 K W RouERrsoN Hist 
Ess X3S The agricultural measurement in Scotland upon 
which the regtumgtldum was levied .was the Ploughgatc, 
or carucate of 104 acres 


t Plon* A-gear, plow-. Obs [f. as prec 4- 
Geah j^.J The appurtenances of a plough . « next. 

Z4X8-X9 in Cal Proc, Chanc, Q, EUz, (1827) I Intiod t6 
The abbot and the convent .ledeth a wey from his parson 
age his plogh yren and his plogh and his plogh gere. ZS23 
nrzHBRB. Hush § 5 It is necessary e for hym, to lerne to 
make his yokes, oxe bowes, £tooles,artd all maner of plough 
geare. 1566 Wills ^ Inv, N, C (Surtees) 1 26^ All my 
Waynes and Vayneger all myplewes and plewgeire to be 
dewyded equalle betwyxt them X584 Knaresborough 
Wttk (Surtees) 1 . 145 Pfowes and plowe geare. 
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PIiOtrOH-GBAITH. 

Plongh-graitli (plan grJ'J) Se. [f. as pr^ 
+ GBArrHw3 The harness and equipment of a 
ploucb. 

x<lsS Re^ Prwy Cmtwtl Scot 11 62 Tuke away his 
plewch grayth. 1597 •5*'^* ^ iheMing) 

SestroySs of pleuch-gtaith [luxly of act pleuchgeire] 
xBaa Scott Pti^aie iv. There was not a comer of the farm 
fit for any thing^but to break plough-grtiith, and kill cattle. 
s8a8 — F, JIf. Pe>th ii, Locks and bars, plough-gmih and 
barrow teeth I 

Ploxvgh-liandle, plow-. [Cf. Da 
handel’l One of the two handles or suits of a 
plough. 

Some forms of plough had only one handle, esp wheie the 
soil was light , ^ , , , « j 

1483 Cath Angl 284/2 A Ploghe hands lie, 1S30 

Palsgr. 256/1 Plowe handell, wancke 1853 J Stevek^n 
ir.Ch Hniortans Eng, I. 611 Directing the plough handle, 
or working iron « , -i 

Flouffh-head, plow-, [f. Plough + 
Heat) w Cf. OIIG, fJlo^s-JmtbU ] 

+ 1. The share-beam of a plough; a wooden 
frame to which the share was hxed Ohs 
x483-‘4 DmhamAcc Rotts (Surtees) 150, ij plogheuedez. 
2483 Caih, Angl 284/2 A Ploghe hede, tknifUe* ts *3 
Fitzhbrb Huso § 2 In Somnicrsethhj’ie the shaibeame, 
that in many places is called the ploughe hedde, is foure or 
fyue fooie longe, and it is hrode and thynne 16x3 Mark- 
ham Eng, Husboftdm, iiu B ijb, The Plough head, is a flat 
peece or limber, almost three foote in length if it be for clay 
ground, otlierwise shorter, of breadth seauen inches 

2 The fiont part of a plough ; see quots. 

*733 Tull Horse-Hoeing MusL xxi 301 The Plow-Head 
contains the two Wheels A, B 1864 Webster, Ploiu heady 
Plough-headt the draught-iron at the end of the beam of 
a plow. 18^ Kwght Dut Mechy Phno-heady the denis 
ofa plow That part to which the draft is attached 

Flonghingx plomag (pluwig), vhl sb, [f. 
Plough v, + -in&i.] 

1. The action of the verb Plough; the result of 
this, a ploughed farrow. 

CT4ao PalM on Husb, n 73 Indeluyngal, orplowyng, or 
dichynge. exe^Promp Parv 405/2 Plowynge, or erynge, 
ttracio x^as Fjtzherb. Hush § 8 In all maner of plow- 
ynge, se that thy eye, thy hande,and thy fote do agree, and 
be alwaye redy ope to serne a nother^ 1648 Milton Obsersi 
Art, Peace xxUi One {Acil prohibiting the plowing with 
Horses by the Tail. 17^ Mills Prod, Hush II, 197 On 
sounding the plowings, f found them deeper *864 D. G 
Mitchpll Wei Days at Edgewood 38 Columella urges, 
like Cato, frequent ploughings 

b. Carpentry, The planing of a groove with a 
' plough * , the groove so made. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Prod, A^tc I, 47 It is a good 
method to .unite the different planks ^ ploughing and 
tonguing, 1837 Whittock, etc £k Trades (1842) 103 
Grooving or ploughing, by which a narrow channel is exca 
vated out of the thickness of the timber 

o. Univ, slan^. The rejection of a candidate in 
an examination ; plucking. 

eSBz £mma J WoKBOtsB S/ssio xxxm He just escaped 
plucking or ploughing— I forget which Dr Heavisides said 
—* by ihe skin of bis teeth ’. 

2 . a/tr/b, and Comh,^ os plmgking-icamy -tzme ; 
ploughing-day : see quot. ; ploughing-iron =3 
PLOUaH-iBOH ; plouglung-land, ground, arable 
land ; plougbing-match, a competitive exhibition 
of plonghing. 

Atkinson CUveland Gtoss , *Plougking-dayy the day 
on which the farmer who has taken a new farm asks, and 
receives, the assistance of his neighboui s' Draughts in getting 
the necessary ploughing done. 1755 N Jers^ Archives 
XIX. 483 The whole is good Meadow and ^Plowing Ground 
1636 Massinger Basf^, Lover i ii, In a cause like this, 
The husbandman would change hts ^ploughine-irons To 
weapons of defence, 1694 G/xe No. 2977/4 A Farm, 
containing near z6o Acres of Land, . most ’"plowing Land, 

. with the advantage of Commoning z8za Sir J. Sinclair 
Sysi Hvsb, Scot i 196 The original ^ploughing matches 
were warmly patronized by Mr. Erskine of Mar a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time (1766) II 25 Vexed to see such waste 
made upon their estates, in ^plowing time especially 1896 
Manning in Caih Mag Mar. 187 The next three or four 
years of your life are like the ploughing time and the 
sowing tune tn the year 

Floagb-ironj plow- (plan^di dm), [f. Plough 
^ + Iron sb So ON. piSg'-jdm plough-iron, 
plough-shate, Da. plovymm, LG. ptdg-tsen 
(Doom.), T>i\,pIoeg 4 jzer, OHG. pflug-ysenj Ger. 
pjiitgeisen coulter, also ploughshare] Any iron 
part of a plough, espA^ipLy the coulter and share. 

x4xB-r9 (sea Plougk ceaiU. X4s8 Exeh, Rdls Scott, 
VI 425 Pro aratxis, harpicis, et ferro, et iactura de plwe 
iinys. 1523 Fitzherb Hnsb, § a In Buckyngham-shyre, 
aie plowes made of an nother maner, and also other 
maner of ploughe yrons. 1577-87 Holinsheo Chron, I 
1S7/X In passing barefooted ouer certeine hot shares or 
p]ough irons, siccoidmg to thelawOrdahuw, X59$ Spenser 
F. Q, vri vii, 35 Yet in bis time he wrought as well as playd, 
That by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare. X79X 
J Learmont Poems 120 To the plough irons turn'd the 
hostile spear^ 1844 Stephens Bh, Farm II. 397 It is 
more economical to sharpen the plough irons eveiy day. 

plow-. One who jogs or 
pushes a plough ; a ^oughman. {humorous or 
contemptuous ) 

x6o5 Armin Foote upon F , (t88o) 23 A Country Plow Jogger 
..secretly stole a peece of Sboomakers waxe,. .and coming 
behind him, clapt him on the head. 1658 Cleveland 
Rustic Rampant Wks, (1687) 429 A medley.. of Botchers, 
Coblers, .Draymeoi*. and Plough-joggers. ci7B7in^«i7^. 


Jan. (1882) 66 He was a plain man. who begged to say 
a few words to his ' brother plough.jqggers , „ p, 

PloHffh-land, plow-land (pWlsend) [f 
Plough .rAl +L ahd sh : cf. OE suUungi a denva- 
' tive of sut/i plough, used m a similar sense in Kent 
' and elsewhere. P’or the form, cf. ON pl 6 gs-land 
plough’s land), Sw plogland an acre, and, m 
sense 2, Xio, ploegland, Got, pflugland!\ 

1 . Iltst The name used m the noithem and 
eastern counties of England, after the Norman 
Conquest, for the unit of assessment of land, based 
upon the area capable of being tilled by one 
plough-team of eight oxen in the year* corre- 
sponding to the Hide of the south and south-west 
(with which it was often equated), and, like it, 
embracing originally the meadow and pasture-land, 
and other necessary appurtenances of the holding. 

In Domesday Bk. and other records in Latin, this unit is 
expressed by carrttcaia (=AF came, ONF cnmee, F 
eharute, Carucatf) a derivative of camica plough, while 
the hide is rendered kida It is not possible to say whether 
* plough-land ‘ was a translation of caimcaia 01 the con- 
verse , but we have no instance of the word before the end of 
the 13th c , ond plough itself appears fiist in the xath The 
fact that the counties m which the cat rucaicc was the unit 
of assessment are precisely those in which Danish influence 
prevailed, favours the theory that the plough land lyas of 
Norse origin; but there are difficulties ON pldgs-iand 
meant an acre, the normal area ploughed in one day 
The extent of the normal plough-land, like that of the hide, 
is iisuilly given as lao acres, but in numerous instances 
It fell short of or exceeded this; the variations being piob 
due to attempts to make the areal plough lands coi respond 
with the traditional assessment of the manors, to the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of the appurtenances and follow land, and 
to local differences in the size of the acie. 

The plough-land was divided into 8 ox gangs, as against 
the 4 yard-lands or virgates of the hide. 

xao7 R, Glooc (Rolls) 7676 pe king wiUam Let enqueri 
streitliche koru al engelonde, Hou mom plou lend, & hou 
mom hiden al so. Were in euerich ssire, and wat hu were 
wurj* ^er to. c 1394 P, PI Crede 169 pe pris of a plou^- 
lond of penyes so xounde To aparaile pat pyler were puie 
lytel <rx475 Piet Voc, in Wr-Wulcker 790/6 Hec cam- 
} cafa, plowionde, 1555 Act 2^3 Phil, ^ Mary c 8, § 2 
Evei y Plow Land inlillage or Pasture that he snail occupy 
in the same Parish. 1568 CRArroN Chron II, z6 A Knightes 
fee should conteyne .C lx Acres, and that is accompted for 
a plough hnd for a yere. XS96 Spenser State Irel Wks. 
(Globe) 664/z Ulster doth contayne nine thousand plowe- 
landes, everye of which plow-landes contayneth six score 
acres, after the rate of 21 foote to every pearche of the sayd 
acre, x6xo W Folkingham Ad of Survey n vii, 60 A 
Flow land or Carue of land (Carucata ieriae) is said to 
containe 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to the Yard-land. 1628 
Coke 0» Liit 5 Hidaisall one as a plow land, vi/ as much 
as a plow caa till. 1656 L. Smith in Sir W. Petty Dmnn 
Sunm (1851) g6 The countrey was divided into plowlands, 
one pfowland being great, and another small, as they were 
in goodness or badness, for many of the plowlands were but 
seaventy or eighty acres, others arc two or three bundled 
x^ M. T Pearman Hist Manor Bensington, Oxon, 10 
The hide or plough-land in Preston -Cromaish, a part of | 
Benson befoie the Conquest, consisted of one hundred acres ! 

2 . Land, or a plot of land, under cultivation with 
the plough ; arable land. 

*530 Palsgr. 256/1 Plowe lande, iei re lahouree, 1548-9 
Latimer Ptoughers (Arb ) 17 What sede shuld be so wen in 
Gods field, m Goddes plough land 1638 in H. Bond Ihst of 
Waieriowii, Mass (1855) II 997 All the Land lying beyond 
the PJowland ..shalbe for a Common for Cattle axfyo 
Spalding Tronb Chas, / (1829) 11 The marquis of Huntly, 
with his lady, and virgin daughter, was m the ploughlands 
in harvest Hist Lady BarionlW 218 

It consists of this cottage, a small plough-land, a close for 
pasture, and a little garden x86i W F. Collier Hist Eng 
\ Lit 122 Soft woodland, and rolling plough land. 

Floughman, plow- (plau-man). [Cf MDu. 
ploegh’‘man,‘\ A man who follows and guides the 
plough ; often used genencally for a farm-labourer 
or rustic. 

1 1271 Reeds Leicester (1899) L 137 Joh Carucario (le 

caruer) Plouman. CX290 S Eng Le^ I 425/182 Huy 
comen. plou^-Man with his Akei-staf, Archer mid bouwe 
and knyue, 1362 Lancl P PI, A vii. 3 (Jua)> perkyn i>e 
plou^mon * I haue an half Aker to heiie bi pe heije weye* 
exsfiS CmvcER Prol 529 With hym ther was a Plowman 
was his brother That hadde ylad of dong ful many a fotber. 
cx4^ Alphabet of Tales 214 Hurdemen & plew-men res- 
cowid hts child er fio Jjis lyou & Jus wulfe 1535 Cover- 
dale X Sam vui 12 To be pfowemen to tyll his londe and to 
be reapers in his haiuest 1548-9 Latimi r PUughers (Arb ) 
ig Because I lyken preachyng to a ploughmans la^ure 
and a prelate to a ploughman. 1750 Gray Elegy i, The plow- 
man homeward plods his weary way 1807 Crabde Par, 
Reg, II 381 Unletter’d swains and ploughmen coarse they 
slight. xSyg Shairp Bums i 34 Now [1786] persons of 
every lank were anxious to become acquainted with the 
wonderful Ayrshire Ploughman 
b. attnh, and Comb, («) appositional, plough* 
man lad, etc, ; (p) with possessive, ploughman’s 
fee : see quot. 1885 Ploughman’s Spikenard, 
a plant • see Spikenahd, 
i6<^ Topsell Serpents (1658) 694 They are found.. among 
the Pastoral or Plow-men Africans. 1786 Burns Scotch 
Drink XI, The braunie, baime, ploughman chiel. 1834 A, 
Cunningham Brit, Lit, 19 Songs wiitten by a plough- 

iri^n Ifld* 

i8fc C L Elton in Encyct Brit, XIX 73S/i The strict 
JLngiish primogeniture as applied to the rustic holdings, 
sometimes called^i^ de rotuner or 'ploughman's fee *, 

Flou'glimaiishipyplow'-. [ftprec. + -ship.] 
The art of the ploughman , skill in ploughing. 


PLOUGH-START. 

X649 Blithe Eng Improv Jmpi (1653) 2x9 The \eiy 
mv^ery ofPJoogUmanbhip lyeth upon the knowledge and 
practice of them 1778 IW Marshall] re , 

Di&sl 6s How to set a Plow is peihaps the most difficult 
lesson on Plowmanship x88o Dorothy -p x\i, Both he and 
they weie pioud of their ploughmansbip 

+ Flough-mell, plow-. Obs, [f. Plough 
- f Mell rAi] A mallet foimerly earned on the 
plough for breaking up laige clods; a plough- 

ax4So Turn of Toienhavi in TAosX E, r HI 89 
The chefe was of a ploo mell. And the scliadow of a bell 
1523 I‘ iTZlif- RB Huso § 3 Men that be no husbandes, that 
knowe not whiclie is the ploughe beame, the sharebeame, 
and the ploiigbe mal bcy Rchques (1845) Gloss , 

Plowmen, a small wooden Inmmcr occasionally fixed to the 
plow, still used in ihcNoilh, in the Midland counties in 
Its stead is used a plow-lnlchet 

Flough-Monday, Flow- (plaunnt? nd^’) 
The first Monday after EjTiphany, on which, esp in 
the N. and K, of England, the commencement ol the 
plonghing season is, or till leccntly was, celebrated 
by a procession of disguised ploughmen and boys 
{ploztgh’lmllocJeSy -jags, -sioisy -xvitcheis, etc.) diaw- 
ing a plough from door to door. 

1542 Bale 28 Than ought my loidefBonnei] 

to suffie the same sclfe ponnyshment foi not sensingc the 
plowghes vpon Plowgh mondaye 1573 1 ussi R Husb (1878) 
180 l*lough Monday, next after tliat Twelftide is past, Bids 
out with the plough, the woorst husband is last 1674 
Biount Glossogf (ed. 4), TlowMonday, on which daj, 
in the North of England, the Plowmen themselves draw 
a Plough fiom door to door, and hog Plow money to clunk 
189a 'IiTties 13 Jan 6/2 Yesterday being ‘Plough Monday 
as the first Monday after the Epiphany is called 

Floughsliare, plow- (plair/e«>j;. [Cf MFl. 
ploegh-schei By Du. plocg-schmi .] 

1 . The large pointed blade of a plough, winch, 
following the coulter, cuts a slice of earth, and 
passes it on to the mould-board ; « Share. 
c 1380 Wyclif . 5“^/ JVks III 136 Men schal wellc hoi 
swerde into plowgh scharcs, 2535 Coverdale Mteah iv, 3 
Of their swerdes they shal make plowshares, and sythes off 
their speares. 1568 GRArroN Chron 1 x8o If she will go 
bai e footed for her selfo ouor foure ploughe shai es, brenny ng 
.and fire hote a X639 Wotton Deser, Counirey's Reo eaU 
IV in Rehq (1651) 532 Wounds arc never found. Save wJiat 
the Plow-share gives the ground. 1795 Southi y Joan of 
Arc HI. 540 O’er red hot plough shams make me skip to 
please Vour dotard fancies * 1857 Euskin 2 \d Econ Art 
23 A government winch shall have its soldiers of the plough 
shaie, as well as its soldiers of the sword. 
fig 174a Young Nt, Th, ix 168 Final rum fiercely drives 


body 1871 Tyndall Fragm Sc (1879) I ix 301 It is the 
snout of a glacier that must act the part of a ploughshare. 

2. Anat, TJie vomer ; =» ploughshaie Itone (a), 

3 . ati 9 ib and Comb j as ploughshare mstinct, 
hnOy vaultings ploughshai e-shaped sA }, , plough- 
share bone Anai,y {a) the vomer ; (/;) the pygostyle 
of a bird, 

1831 Eneycl Brit, (ed. 7) ZI. 778/2 The vomer or plough- 
share bone IS symmetrical, forming the posterior part of 
the nasal pai iiiion 1835-6 Todd's Cycl, A nat, 1. 291/2 The 
Ischto coccygeus extending.. to the sides of the, plough- 
share bone. 1870 Rolleston Anim Life x8 The terminal 
ploughshare shaped vertebrae^ nix878 Sir G G. SiOtt 
Lect A f chit (1879) 11. 187 This twisting of the surface has 
received the very appropriate name of ploughshare vaulting, 
x88i Mivart Cat 465 The caudal vertebras do not end in 
a^loughshare bone \ 

Flongh-shoe, plow- (plaujw). A name 
vanously applied, at different times or in different 
localities, to appliances for covering, protecting, or 
siippoiting the ploughshare ; see quots. 

1377-8 Durham Acc (Surtees) 387 In yokys, Plu- 
shone, harows, cribris, lijs. injd, z4oS'-6 Ibid, 223 Pro x sok 
et plogschone, ijs. jd 18x3 Batchelor Agric, 162 (E.D.I >.) 
Plough-shoe and ground-wnsts,^a 3s. od. 1893 S, E U'orc 
Gloss , Plough shoe, a piece of iron fastened to the side of 
the ‘ throck *^to prevent its wearing away with the friction 
with the soil, igoi J T Fowler Durham Acc, Rolls 
Gloss , plough shoes, sledges placed under ploughs 

so that they may be drawn along the ground w ithout going 
in, xgox Eng, Dial, Did,, Plough shoe, (a) the ironwork 
upon which the sock is fixed j the casing of iron at the nose 
or forepart of that part of a plough which enters the ground ; 
also in// ; (b) a wooden frame for conveying a plough upon 
a road 1906 Hons Manor St Manorial Rccoids xoo A 
plough shoe (or iron tip for a wooden share). 

Flou*gfli-staff« plow-, A staff, ending in 
a small spade or sliovel, used by the ploughman to 
clear the coulter and mould-board from enitk, roots, 
weeds, etc. 

XM7 R Glouc (Rolls) 2198 Vor 5c bc)> men bet itci^l to 
s^fie & to spade, To cartstaf & to ploustaf. 1483 Cafh, 
A staffe, seudiutu, 1573 Tusser Hush. 

(1878) 37 A plough beetle, ploughstaff, to futthcr the plough, 


staff and knoclct him down 1740 Somfrvillk Hobbinol n, 
S3 High oer his Head His pona’rous Plough-Staff iu both 
Hands he rais d. 1844 Stephens Bk, Farm 1. 425 Fig. 89 
represents the p1ough'<daffi another and a necessary artide 
of the movable furniture of tlte ploogh. 

t Flou'gh-staitt, vlow-. Obs. [f. Pmooh 
+ StABT, taU. So Ml>a. plouh-slaert (e 1415), 
Du. flugstaart.! A plong^i- 

bandle, plon,^taiL 
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ei4^ Proinp Parv 403/2 Plowstert, sittia 1530 Palsgr. 
asd/i riowe stait, tucatche 1332 Huiolt, Ploughs starte 
whychc ihe tylman hoklcth, siiua, x 

Plou'gll-stilt, plow-, dtal [f. as prec. + 

Stilt J A plougn-handle. 

1323 FiiiSnCRn. /lusO § 3 The plough styUe m on the 
lyghto syde of the plougiic, whcr vpon the le^t is set, the 
xesL IS a lyttell pecc of woode, pyiintd fast vpon the nether 
etidc of the stylt, and to the sh'uuhcaine 111 the feilher ende 
1381 Cah Laing CJiafUt:^ (xSgg) 256 [The shenfl-deputo] 
dcliveut Lheplowcli suit m the said Davidis handis vponi. 
the nrabill giownd thaiiof xSzz IJrwicic l\Iem 255 To find 
luin so soon attempt to equal his whisllinff and singing 
master at the plough-stilts *824 Scot r Redgatmi Let x, 
A hand that never held pleugli stilt or pettle. 1883 Lm\;m 
Apr 643 What farmers want between the plough 
stilts arc a pair of strong aims, 

t Plou'g'll-strake, plow-. Ohs [f. as prec 
•I- bTiUKE A piece of hoop-iion for 

sLrciiglhcnmg or repairing a plough, 

*395 Caiiuiett, Al>&, tfe IVhtieby (Biirlces) II, 618 Pro 
u dosan plowstrakys 1428 in inti iem, Alisc (1888) s He 
bad John Ifolgate mersshall make hyin ploghslrakes of 
dinssc and lanuyun yat lie sent hyni and na osmundcs 

t Flou'gh-swain, plow’-. Ohs» [l, ab prec. 

H SwAiNT] A ploughman 

1382 SrANYiiuRsr Mncisi (Aib.) 17 A hbor and a trnuaile 
too iilowswayns heiUdye wclcoom, 1638 Sir T Hawkins 
Otk^ I/oiaCi I iv (ed 4) 6 Ileasts k.ivc then stals, plough 
swaincs their Piros futgo 

Plou’^h-tail, plow-. The rear or handles 
of a plough. Symbolically, the following of the 
plough, the place of the farm-labouiei, farm 
labour j as in aty lOyfiom the plouy^h-tml 
1323 PiTziii uii limb § 3 The ploiigh-tayle is that the 
huskinde holdoth 111 his h.indc x6oo J Pouv ti Lads 
A/itca iv 4*10 'I’hcy forsookc tlicii gcncrall, and returned 
home to tho plough^tailc 1697 Dryorn (1721) 

I /'jkr. 2(»7 .Something of a rusLick Majesty, like that 
of a Koni.in IJictalor at the Plow-l'ail 27x2 ilUDGBLr, 
No. 307 IT t6 A Man , who might liavc done lus 
Country excellent Service at a Plough tail, 17.. Burns 
A/A* jiiaseniad to Mr, Wks (18 13) 83/2 He was 

bifcd at a ploiigli-iad *83* Cor, IIawkcr Dtaty (1893) 11. 
32 'rhe men wcic all from the ploughtail 1877 R. C jeun 
Prutt Grk, Lit 1 11 p How should the a^le tree of a wag. 
gon \w made, and what is the hu&t wood for a x^lougli tail or 
a pole? 

Plou’gli-wiso, a. [f. Ploitgii sh^ + -wise.] 
Said ol wilting, the lincfa of winch iim alternately 
from light to left and ftom left to right; bouatro- 
phodon. 

X883 I, Tayior Al/ihahct 11 vii, 33 This was succeeded 
by fiovtrrpotJitifiWf 01 ‘idoiigh-wise ‘ willing 

Plough-wrigfnt, plow- (pUurrnlt). [f as 
prec. + VVuuarTr] A maker of ploughs. 

xa83 m \V. i*. Ilaildon Court Ra/is Wukc/^cUi (rgoi) I, 793 
Kobertiis le Plogwryth* c 1440 Pmup„ Paw 403/2 Plow 
'iiX'p\\A'yCa}yu(.nrius, 1362 Aii 5 kha c 4 S 30 The Ait 
01 Oicuixilion of a Smith, Whecl-wnghfc, Plough-wright, 
Mill wnght, C.iiiH*nlei JJnirru huff Imprav Jitipt, 

(1^53) 191 A iilough wiight or plow maker cannot work 
true to a f.dso foiindalion, 1883 W. Ryic f/isL Not/olk xvj 
These 'PliaxtciH ,. seem to have been blacksmiths and 
ploiiuh-wilgliis foi geneiations, 

Plouh, ol)s. lonn of PLOiraii sb 1 
Plouk, plook Cplwk), sb, Porms ; 5 plowke, 
6 ploulco, pliioke, AV* pluik, 6-7 pluke, 7- 
ploufc, 9 plook [Origin obscure : cf Sc. plmky 
phtke * Plug sh Gael pluc a lump, knot, bung, 
tumour, pimple, appears to be from Sc.] 

1 . A pimple. Now Sc* and north, dial, 

1483 Cath, Aitffl, 28 t/i A Plowke, pluscula\ flusctiUius 
xsfia Turner Itarbal ir. 168 1 >, If they [raisinS] be layd to 
With rue .. they heale icdc angn nyght ploukes and sores. 
1362 — llaihs oh, Tins bath . . is goixl for Bcaldc headus 
and (ducki's in the licadc. 1378 J, Mri vii r. Diaty (Wodrow 
Soc) 64 The twa men wai veiie road and teddlyk faced, 
for ploukes aiut lumpes. 1379 LanciIIam Onrd Health jjto 
Head plonks and blames, rub it with the mice and wine. 
1389 R Urucb Serm, Isa, xxxviii 1-3 (139*) x b, A postilen- 
lious byle .stiyking out in many heades or in manyplukes. 
1804 Anurrson CuittbUi Pall, 106 Aw spattei'd owre wi’ 
rewl plouks. 1833 Rouinsun Whitby Gloss,^ PlooUy small 
scsbs or blotches, 

1 2 . A small knob placed a short tlislancc below 
the brim of a metal vessel for mcasuiing liquids, 
to show the point of exact measure . 5 V. Obs, 

* 5 » Par^h Rec, i^ihlintc (1887) 93 That all htoupis.. 
lal he agriahill m inc&our to the jug and slaninit with tho 
tuwnis stamp, and that the pluik be beneihc the mouth of 
ilk btrtup as roMowis. xSafi Galt Lairds xvin 163 note, 
SducIi pint^stoups, before the refornmliuii of the imperial 
measure, were made to hold &oineilnng more than tho 
standard ciiuintity, Init at the point of tlie true measure 
a sinnll papilla or plook piojected. the spaco between which 
and tiie brim was left for an ad Itbiiim 
Hence t Plonk, plook z/, Itans. to furnish (a 
stoup) with a plonk or measuring-knob. 

iSSo-x Piifffh JUc, GlasffffW (Rec, Soc.) I 83 Tho treyn 
fatoipis to be nlovkit and meikit lykwys. 

Plonked, plooked (plw kod, -it), a* Sc and 
north, died* Also 5 pluooid, 6 plukkxt. [f, piec, 
sb. + -mi 1*.] l^impleil. 

cxdoo Pestr *troy 3837 Polidarius was phiccid as a porke 
f.it 13x3 Down AS spinets vi Prol 23 (^ubnt of tliir furem, 
or Huto that plukkit duke, Or call on Sibil, dcir of a revin 
sl«if? x8s7j SihWARf i’/if ScoiiuhChar i3a(E,DD,) 
Drunkards and soth Wi* their red plookit noses 

Plot^, plooky (pl»^*l'i)» (t and north* 
dtal, Foi ms* 5 plowkky, 6 pXowkio, 8 plouokie, 

voL. vn. 


pluggy, plucky, 8- plouky, plooky. [f PLOUK 
sh + -Y.] Pimply, pimpled. 

14 MS Line Med If 294 (Cath Angl 284) For hyme 
that IS smetyne with his awenne blode, . . and waxes plowkky, 
and biekes owte, 1335 Stewart Cron Scot, II 361 
Abhoininable to onyman to se, With plowkie visage, bowdin 
bi ow and bre. 1822 Galt Provost xvxii. (1B68) 95 His face 
was as plooky as a cm ran’ bun 1868 Cleveland Glossary^, 
Plookyy having pimples or small blotches on the suiface 
b Comb , as plottfeyHaced 
17 P Sempii r Bredal ni, Ploiickie-fac’d Wat m the mill 
X719 D’UttFry Pills VI. 45* Pluggy fac'd Wat. 1825 
BKocKm i N C Gloss , Ploo%-facedy pimpled 
Plonuce (plQuus), v, dtal fapp. ad. OF. 
plonciery 3rd sing pi . plonce (Godet ), by-form of 
pioneer lohlLUNQE’f cf also Flounce® traMs,sxnd 
intr To plunge in water or liquid mud ; to duck, 
souse; to iloundei Hence Plounomgr vhl sb 
x63x Min Pis, Bor Cri Dorchester 6 May (E. D, D ), 
Maiy Tuxdeiry, for scoulding at the sergeants is oideiecl 
to ha plounced when the wether is warmer 1634 Ibui 
23 May, [Three scolds] to lie plounced thrice apiece under 
the water this picscnt afiernoone x634 Gayton Plens 
Notes IV viii 2x9 AfLtr lialfc an houies plounsing in this 
Batliiug-tub, you will be eas’d of yoiu paine 01x670 
IlACKrT Abp* Williams ii (1699) 200 Our observation must 
not launch now into the whirl pool, or rather plounce into 
tho mudd and quagmiie of the people's power and right 
pietendcd. 01x823 Foruy Vol h Anglviy Ploimccy to 
plunge With a loud noise X883 Mrs F, Mann Pastsh 0/ 
Iltlby 11. 27 Wading in after the little icbellious imp, 
plounciiig defiantly a yatd or so out of reach* 

Plounte, obb. foim of Plant. 

Plousio'CTacy. nonce-wd, [f, Gr. TtXGbcao^ rich 
4 -OBACY. The regular lomanized form would be 
pluszo- ] The rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. 

1839 Syd. Smith Whs, I Pief 9 To say a word against 
any abuse which a iicli man inflicted, or a poor man 
sufibicd, WAS treason against the Plouswcracy, 

Flout (pluut), V, Sc, and noilh* dial. Also 
plowfc. [Origin obscure peih. onomatopoeic: cf. 
Plouter,] mtr To fall with a splash or i^lump; 
to plunge or splash in water 

X825-80 jAMirsoN, Plonty to splash or dash, implying both 
sound and action 1836 J Ballantine Danwi oj Mornmff 
v, Sci Gaining, pouting, ploiiling, plashing, Tell of tiny elfins 
WAslnng X867 W. b Piumer in Spuigeon Treas, Dew, 
Ps XI 3, g Behold Phaiaoh and his hoises, ploiiting and 
plunging. X898 N Munko in Blacho, Muff, Feb 186/3 
A linn wheiQ the salmon plout in a most wonderful pro- 
fusion. 

Hence Plont sh,^ a heaYy fall of rain ; s: Plump 
sb 3 3 

1823 W. TrNNANT Cdl, Beaton iv. ili 113 We'll Ime a thud 
o' tUunner wi' a guid plout o' weet 1903 J G McPucrsoh 
Miieoiotogy gg For short periods, the heaviest falls 01 
* plouts ’ of rain arc during thunder-storms 

Flouter (plciivtoj), Chieny.SV. Also plow- 
ter, plotter, [app. frequentative of P1.0UT v. 

There are many similar dialect forms, as ploiteiy ploddet, 
plother, see Euff, Dtal Diet* Cf also Du, ploeteren^ LG. 
plndewypl/ide} uiQ splash in water, bathe with splashing] 
tnir. To floundei or move about with splashing 
in water or mire ; to dabble or work m anything 
wet or cliity ; also, to work inelfectually, to potter 
x8o8 Jamieson, Ploutery to make a noise among water, 
to be engaged in any wet and duty work, 1833 M Scoit 
Tom Cnngle xvii 11839)478 , 1 found a score of Crusanos 
all plouteiing in the water 1834 J. Wiison in J Hamilton 
Mem V (1839) We supped on our arrival at Inverness, 
after ploutenng up stairs and sweeping the dust out of our 
eyes, 1847 E Bronte Wuthermff Heights ix, Miss’s pony 
has trodden down two ngs o* coni, and plottered fchiough, 
laight o'er into I* meadow. x86r G H. Kinosley Sport tf 
Tnvo (1900) «so He . saw them plowthering about in the 
moss hags as if they had been looking for a wounded stag, 
X899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 297 Vour niither has dune 
nactlutig but plowter abool the hoose 
Hence Plou‘teri»tf vbl sb,y also Plou'ter sh.^ 
the action of this verb, fioundenng in water ; splash- 
ing, the sound of splashing 
1806 R Jamicson Pop, Balt, I. 294 For mony a foul 
weary plouter She’d cost him through gutters and claur 
1826 J. Wilson Noci, Amhr Wks. 1855 I 142 Some 
times playm plouter into a wat place up to the oxters. 
X862 NAPira Life Dundee II 68 There was so much petting 
and plunging, praying and ploutenng^ piking in, and pulling 
out x§3 biEVENSON Catnona xiv tsa The sea was 
cxtremtly little, but there went a hollow plowter round the 
bcASe of It (the Bass]. 

Ploutocracy.-cratio, var Plutoobaoy,-obatio, 
Plover (pb’vsj). Forms * a. 4 pluwer, 4-6 
pluuer, 4-7 plouer, 5 plotiier, plowere, Sc 
pluwar, 5-6 plovere, 6 plower, Sc pluvar, 6-7 
pluver, 4- plover. B. 4 5-6 pleuer, 

6 plevar, plever, pliuer, 7 pluiver, 8 pliver 
[ME. and AF. plover « OF. plavier (a 1200 in 
Ilatz-Harm.), later plomder, pieuvier, phivier^^ 
Pr. phmer Lite L ^plovctnus belonging to rain, 
f \^,pluvia ram ; in rood L. pluvdi lusy plum&nus , 
cf Sp pluvial plover, ad.L. plimUln rainy, also 
Ger regenpfeifer^ lit. i ain-pipcr, and Eng, ratn-htrd. 
The connexion with lain expressed in the various names 
has been vanoujjly explained Belon, 1555, said the birds 
were so called because mo!»t easily taken m rainy weather, 
which modern observation contradicts Others, because 
they arrive in flocks xn the rainy season (Littrd) i according 
to Prof, Newton, the Golden and Grey Plovers arrive on 


the shores of the Mediterranean at the approach of winter. 
Others, because of the restlesssness of the bird when rain is 
approaching see R Lubbock Fauna 0/ Norfolk {1645) 
61-2 Others have attributed it to the appearance of the 
upper plumage, as if spotted with ram drops ] 

1 The common name of several gregartous gralla- 
tonal (limicoline) birds of the family C/iaradnidsB, 
esp, those of the genera Charadntis and Squaiaioldi 
the former including the Golden Plover of Euiope 
(C pluvzalis)f also called Yellow 01 Gncn Plovei , 
and the closely allied Pield or Golden Plover of 
North Ameiica, the latter the Giey 01* Swiss Plover y 
S, helvettca , also populaily given to the Lapwing, 
the eggs of which are sold as 'Plovers’ eggs’, 
and in N America to three birds of the Scolopacidee 
or Snipe family, the Bartramian Sandpiper, Bai- 
tramia longicauduy and the Greater and Lesser 
Yellowbhank, Totanns meUtnohuLUS and Jlcmipes 
a X3XZ-X3 Dui /lain Acc (SiirteeO 10 , 1 pluuers 13 . 
CoerdeL 3526 Paitnck, plover, heioun, ne sw'in 1390 
Gowru Conf III 33 As the Plover doth of Eir I live, and 
am m good espeii "iaxifia MoiteArtk i8a Pacockes and 
plovers ill plateis of golde <7x440 Piomp Pnrv 405/2 
Plovere (bryd), pluvial ms ?« 1530 Pien n of Berwd 397 
in Dunbar's Poems (8 T S ) 29B Peitnkis and plu veils befou 
thamehesscho broclit 1394 Nasiii Unfort 7*7 aw. 424*1 
fat and plum cuene part of hei as a plouci x66x Lovfll 
//»/ I/A//. 4 182 Plover, Plnviaiis, TheflesKisvLiy 

plensanL,and better than tliegi een Lapwing. 1763 Bnt Mag, 
IV 156 Ihe wheeling plover, and the timid bare xSidScoit 
Lady ofL, v. xi, Fancy, in the plover’s shrilly strain, 'J’he 
bigiial whistle lieard again 1843 Yarrfli Hist Biidsll 
389 Ihe Great Plover's shrill ana ominous whistle, is sup- 
posed to be the note alluded to by Sir Walter Scott m .the 
Lady 0/ the Lake 1894 N nwroN Did Bii ds 732 1 he birds 
)ust spoken of [S^uaiarola, Chanidnus] are those most 
emphatically entitled to be called Ploveis , but the Dotterel, 
the gioup of Ringed Plovers, .and the Lapwing, with their 
allies, have, accoidingto usage, liaidly less claim to the name 
fb/d 733 Plovers must be regarded as constituting a some- 
what iiulcfimte group, for no vet y strong line of demarcation 
can be drawn between them and the Sandpipers and Snipes 
P iapo-9x Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 397, xviij nlcweis 
Grant iij s X486 Bh Si, Albans F vj b, A fall of Woode- 
cockis A Congregncion of Pleuers 1572 Satir Poems 
Reform, xxxiii 396 Peutiyks and pleuers pypiiig on the 
spelt. xsp6 Dalrympic tr Leslie's Hist Scot i 00 Kai- 
pounis, pTiiieris and vthcris sik kynd of cheir 1728 Ramsay 
Lure 12 Pcai lucks, teals, moor-powts, and phvers, 

2 . With defining woicls, applied to species of the 
family Charadnidoty and extended to some of the 
allied Thimeondse and Scolopacidm or Snipe family, 
and to the isolated genus Dromas (Crab Plover), 
The chief of these are • 

Bastard P , fBlack P , tlie Lapwing, Bishop P,. 
in U.S , thaTiirn&toneyS/repsslaswterpies , Black-helUed 
P Giey Plever if ) . Black-breasted P , in Ireland, the 
Golden Plover m us summer plumage, in U S — next {p)*. 
Black-heart P, (a) in Canada, the Ameiican Dunlin, 
riiHge^oLtfcay {b) m U S , P/nlomac/ius spittosusy Bull- 
head P, ss- Grey Plover (a) , Chattering!*, see nuot ; 
Cornfield "B*, Bartramia hngicauda (see 7)» Crab P, 
of the Indian Ocean, Dronuts ardeola , Crookbilled P.^ 
of New Zealand, AnarhyncJtns frontalis \ Dot P., the 
Dotterel (Swamson) , Field P., (a) the American Golden 
Plover; ( 6 ) Baiiiauna longicattaa (see i). Golden P, 
Charadrins plmualhy and the allied American C domt- 
meus (see i),* Grass P ^ Field Plover {b); Great P, 
the Stone Curlew, Otdicnemus scolopav {CB cttptfani,)\ 
Greater P., the Greenshank (Swamson) , Green P > (a) 
is Golden Plover i {fi) m Ireland, the Lapwing , Grey P, 
ifit) Sqnaiarola helveitcai (i) in Ireland, the Golden 
Plover in Us summer plumage; ip) in Scotland, the Knot, 
Titnga eanntns, in its winter ptum^e (Swamson) ; Heath 
P ^Golden Plover** Helvetian K,^Grey Plever (/r); 
Highland P shield Plover (&)*. Hill P , m Scotland = 
Golden Plover * Kentish P., a Bnti&h Ring Plover,^^/^- 
LarkP^aquail-siiipeof theS Anier genus 
Thtnocorysy allied to the Sheath bills t Long-legged P., 
the Stilt ; Mountain P , in western U S , Podasocys monta- 
uus ; Mud P *sGiey Plover (a ) ; Noisy P = Chattel- 
mg P,y Norfolk P = Great P,\ Oyster P., the 
Oyster catcher , Pasture F ^sBieldPloaierilb • PlpingP , 
a N, Amer Ringed Plover, Mgiahiis melodus , Plain P., 
Prairie Field Plover (i/); Aed leggedP ,in U.S , the 

lunistone, Ring P, Ringed P, one of various small 
species, ringed or barred about the neck, etc., mostly of the 
genus ‘MqiahiiSy esp the British jE hiaitailax RockP , 

' 111 Ireland, i=i Giey Plover (a ) ; Ruddy P., tho adult male 
Sanderling in summer plumage (Swamson) ; fRusset P 
*= Golden Plovei j Sand P , a local name for birds of the 
geniLS rFgtaltits (Newton), Sea P ^Gtey Plover (a) 
(Swainson) ; Silver P , the Knot in winter plumage , 
Spanish P , in Jimmica, the willet, Symphenna semtpal- 
inuia*y Speckled-back F, in US, the Turnstone, Sti^- 
selas ttttci pi <r» , Spotted P, see ^ot, , Spiir-winged P , 
any speciei of Chetiusia, Stone P,, {a) the Stone Curlew, 

0 ) in ItQlanCy - Gt^Plotvria)*, (c) ^Ringed Plover * {d) 
the Dotterel; ftf) any shore Plover of the genus ^saetts* 
{/) the Bar-tailed God wit ; (g) the 'Whimbiel, Strand P , 
in Ireland, - Grey Plover («) (Swamson), Streaked- 
back P ,in U S , theTuinhtone; SwallowP ,anyspecics 
of Piatincole {Glareola), Swiss P =Giey Plover (a); 
Upland P 5= Field Plover 0 ) , Variegated P , the Turn- 
stone, Whistling P, Golden Plover liS) Grey 
Plover {a) (Swamson); (c) the Stone Curlew; Wry-billed 
P ss troek biUed Plover; Yellow P , in Scotland, «= 
Golden Plover* Yellow-legged P., in U S., either species 
of Ycllowdianks CPotanns') see i, 

1532 Hulokt, Plouer called ♦ba.starde plotter, or hlacke 
plouer, vpupa, X830 Stonehouse Axholine 67 1 he pee- wit 
or bastard plover sull boveis around its accustomed haunts 
1338 Elyot Did , VpupOy a lapwynk or ♦blacke plouer 
*743 Edwards Nat, Hist Birds I, 47 The *Black-bieastcd 
Indian Plover is something bigger than the Lapwing 
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1754 Catesby Nai Nisi Cnrohm III, Cital. 2. The 
^Chattering Plover , , C haradrius wcifirus i%3 Nfw ton 
Did Bir ds 109 *Crab‘p1overy the Anglo-Indian name for 
a curious bird of wide range, frequenting the east coast of 
Africa from the Red Sea to Natal, as well as the northern 
shores of the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, , Dianas 
ardeola, 1385 Latham Synapsis Birds III u 193 *Golden 
Plover 1797 Bewick lint Birds 1. 330 The Goioea Plover 
is common in this country, and all the northern parts of 
Europe. 1834 McMurtrie Cwieds Antm Ktngd 146 
CJutradrius pbmahs (The Golden Plovei) m the most 
common of all, and is found throughout the whole globe. 
X7Q7 Bewick Bnt. Birds I zn The *Great Plover. Ihick- 
kVe'd Bustard, Stone Curlew, Norfolk Plover 1843 
Yarrell Hist Birds II. 381 The Great Plover, .is. .much 
more n um erous in the southein and south eastern counties 
of England than ihr to the west, or to the north. 1678 Ray 
Wtllu^hh's Ormth 208 ^Greater Plover of Aldrovand the 
Venetian Limosa of Gesncr. 1590 Payne Dsssr, IreL 
(1841) 7 Heathcocks, Plovers, eene and gray 1624 Capt 
Smith Vtr^iumv* 171 Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray 
andgreene PIouer,somewilde Ducks. 1678 Ray Wtlhidihy's 
Omttfu 308 The green Plover, Phmialis vtndis, 1828 Scott 
Tales Grand/ Sec, ii. 1 (1841)228/2 That beautiful bird the 
Green plover, in Scottish called the Peese weep, a 15451 in 
Genfl Moi^ May (1813) 427/1 Plovers *grey the dosen, iij s 
1674 Ray Werdst Water Bawl gi TheGrey.plover,P/«T7a/z.f 
anerea. x8^ Eneycl, Bnt, (ed 7) XVI, 617/2 The gray 
plover {Charadrius s^taiarola) distinguished by a very 
small hind toe. 1885 Swainson Provinc. Names Birds 195 
Knot {Tringu canutns) But the sober tints of its feathers 
in winter have caused it to be called Grey plover (Scotland) 
1828 Stark Blern, Nat Hist I. 288 C. Lanitanus , The 
*lCentisK Plover 1768 Pennant Zool II 380 The *Iong- 
legged plover, is the most singular of the British birds. 

Penny Cyel XVIII. 285/1 Nimanioj^ rtielanapierus. 
This IS .the Stilt Plover, l^ng legged Plover, and Long, 
shanls of the modern British 1785 Pennant Ard Zool, 
II. 484 *Noisy Plover ..Inhabits New Yoik, Virginia and 
Carolina. 1797 Encyct Bni (ed 3) IV. 34 The [C/iara- 
dnus} VociJeruSi or Noisy Plover .has black streaks on the 
bieast, neck, forehead, and cheeks 1768 Pennant Zool, II. 
378 The^Norfolk Plover, 1797 Bewick Brit, Birds I. 334 
The Ring Dotterel, ^Ring Ploveir,or Sea hsdki/luu adrius 
Niaticvla [etc,]) . .These birds .migrate into Britain in 
the spring, and depart m autumn. 1785 Pennant Ard, 
Zool, II 486 ^Rud^ Plover with a black strait bill. 1634 
AWwrp MS, in Simpkinson Waslungions (i860) App. 
p XXIII, For a *sea plover 00 01 00 1750 Edwards Nat, 

Hist, Birds III, 140 The *Spotted-Plover 1797 Encyd 
Bnt, (ed 3) IV. 341/2 The [Cliaradnits] Mncarms is 
the spotted Plover of Edwards, a native cd CTanada 1785 
Latham Synopsis Birds III r. 213 Plover. *.Spur winged 
Size of the Golden Plover 1840 Penny Cycl XVIIX 284/2 
The Spur>winged Plovers are very numerous and exceed- 
ingly noisy. 1893 Newton Did, Birds 507 Allied to the 
Lapwing are several foims tfoplopterus spirwsns^ the 
Spur-winged Plover 1678 Ray Wtllvsh^^s OrmiJt. 292 
The God wit, called in some places, the *Stone Plover, 
1768 Wales in Phil Trans, LX 117 We shot a few buds, 
much about the size, colour, and make of a woodcock these 
they call here stone-plover. 1840 Penny Cyd. XVIII, 279/2 
Tile Conners are closely united to tiie Pmiincolest or 
•Swallow-Plovers, forming the genus Glareola, 1682 S 
Wilson Acc, Caralim X2 On the grassy plaines the 
•whistling Plover and Cranes 

1 3. Old Cant, a. A pigeon a dupe, a victim, 
b. A courtesan Oh, 

i6t4 B Jonson Bart Fair iv v, Here will be Zckiell 
Edgwoith, and three or foure gallants, with him at night, 
and I ha* neither Plouer nor Quaile for 'liem. 1626 — 
Staple o/N, n. iii, Who's heie? what Plouer’s that They 
haue brought to pull ? Bra I know not, some green Plouer. 
lie find him out X63X Chapman Cwsar ^ Pompey ii 1. 
Wks. 1873 III 143 Thou art a most greene Plouer in policy, 

I Perceiue^ 

4r. alinh and Comb,^ as pJ<yvtr-folk^ -shooi- 
tngi plover-hatmied aclj , plover-like adj. and adv. , 
plover-billed turnstone, U, S,, the surf-bird, 
Aphriza mrgala; plover-quail, any species of 
PedionomuSt plover-smpe, any bud of the Pres- 
strosires\ plover's provider * Plovbb-page 
1904 H SuTCLirFc in Wesim Gaz 31 May 2/4 Wide 
wastes of sky and wind, Of hawk and *plover-folk 1 1869 
T, W Higginson Army Life (1870) 197 Some lonely iide, 
on the •plover-haunted barrens, *873 Tristram MoaB xii 
217 The sand giouse, •plover like, kept skimming past in 
flocks large and small 1895 Pop, Set, Monthly Apr 766 
We have the pratincoles curious little ploverlike birds 
1404 Nottingham Rec, II. 22, j *plover nett, xij d 1551 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 71 To Thomas Parwyne on 
plower nett with all ^eyrpertenyng to it 1874 T W Long 
Amer Wildfowl 111. 74 Otheis, w understait •plover- 
shooting better Id-fowhng, say, ‘ Wait for them to 

double’. 1892 jr)ic ‘o .tON Cnmb, Gloss, 380 Sea moosct. 
Plover’s page, •Pk er’s provider 

Plover-page, plover’s page. Sc, [f piec 
4- Page The dunlin (Trm^a alptnd)^ which 
IS said lo attend or follow the golden plover; applied 
also to other species of Triitga^ and lo the Jack 
Snipe U^imnocryptes galhnulc^, 

1837 ^ Dunn Ormth, Orhney d* Shed 86 Scolopax 
Callinula, Plover Page, Jack Snipe. Judcock 1861 
Zoologist XIX. 7342 All the Tringas are called locally 
‘ plover pages 1887 A. C Smith Birds Wilts, 438 It is . 
<iaid that a solitaiy Dunlin will attach itself to a soluaiy 
Golden Plover and this strange notion has extended to the 
Hebrides, where from its habit of associating with those 
birds, It IS called the ' Plover's Page 

Plovery (pl^wan), a, [f. Ploveb + -y.] 
Abounding in or frequented by plovers. 

xMt Stbve^on Underwoods (1894) 30 The plovery foiest 
and the seas That break about the Hebrides, 1903 W U 
Veats Celtic Twilight 136 There is no more rea^ short- 
cut to the dim kingdom than this ploveiy he^laiTd 

Flow, another spellihg’iof Plough sb i and v. 


Plowe, plowgh, -e, plowb, -e, ploy(e, obs 
flf. Plough Plowmb, plowme, obs. flf Plum 
Plowmpe, obs form of I^lttmp sb l 
f Ploy, sb^ Obs, Also 6 ploye [a. OF plot 
m, or ploie f. late L *ptua a fold Cf MDu. 
pldkj Du plooi, lliLGt,ploy a fold, also from Fr.] 
? A ply or fold, 

X550-X600 Customs Duties M Add MS 25097), Henego 
cloth in longe ploye, the pece xxiiij s x66a Siat Trel, (1705) 
II. 411 Elbmg or Dansk cloth double ploy 

tPloy, Sc, Obs. [ad.F //otf (Burgiiy) « 
plaitf plai, Plea.] ‘ An action at law * (Jam.) 

CXS75 Bed/our^s Pradichs^ (i7S4) 
being in veritie bastaid..deceis5is befoir oiiy plo3», or ciame, 
or pley, be mtentit aganis him be the iichleous air 
Ploy (ploi), sb,^ Sc, and north, ling, [Of un- 
certain oiigin 

Some uses suggest an aphetic form of Employ sh 3. * that 
on winch one employs oneself, or finds occupation , but 
evidence is wanti ng ] 

Anything m which one personally engages ; a 
piece of action, a proceeding, esp. one in winch one 
amuses himself, a personal enterprise or pursuit, 
a hobby, a piece of amusement ; a game, pastime, 
or sport; a frolic 01 escapade; a tnck. 

I 1722 W Hamilton Wallace x iv, (1774) 205 John was a 
diver and auldfari and boy, As you shall hear by the ensuing 
ploy 1768 Ross Heleime il 84 Says Colen, for he was a 
sicker boy, Neiper, I fear this is a kittle ploy 1796 Macnfii r 
Willff yeanw xxvi, Think ©’nought but riual quiet, Ruial 
labour ! lural ploys I 1814 Scott Wav Kiv, Twa unlucky 
led-coats were up for black-fishing, or some siccan ploy 
x8z8 — ffrt Midi, xviii. One woman is enough to dark the 
fairest ploy that ever was planned. z88i Blachw Mag 
Apr, 530 rhdy gathered from great distances to such ploys 
as the slieep-sheanng or the sheep-washing. 1900 L. Huxley 
Lfe Huxley I xvm 233 He went off for a ploy with Tyn- 
dall .into Derbyshire 

Ploy I w. [In sense i, a. '^,ployer'—lj, phedre 
to bend: see Ply cf, MDu.^/qym,Du ploorjen^ 
MLG piotettj LG plojen. In sense 2 app. aphetic 
for employ t in sense 3 , perh. back-formation from 
Deploy.] 

\^1, intr. sm6. trans To bend. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr ii. xxiv 116 Vf it fonde not thayer 
thycke, it shold not howe nc ploye 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, 
VI 663 Twigges lyke rushes, the whiche aic easy to ploy and 
twist any way without bieaking 
2 traits. To employ dial, 

1670 CovEL Diary (Hakl Soc ) 262 At all these we ployed 
our wooden artillery of the spoon X67X Jones Nhb 2x2 
(E. D D ) Gin ye ploy ony fair, haid-workm’ lassie. Ihd, 
263 MacdufT, wha was ployed amang the flower-beds 
3. Mil, irans. To move (troops) from line into 
column. Also inlr, said of the troops. (The 
opposite of deploy,') 

1840 Sm C Nauier Mil Life II iv, vn, 213 There they 
acquire the ait of ploying and deploying their troops 1864 
in Webster 

Hence Floy'meuli, formation of column from lino. 

1890 m Cent, Did 

tPloyk, pluyk. Sc Ohs, [Etymology ob- 
scure , early ploy pluyk^ for plok^ pinky corre- 
sponds phonetically to a mod Sc. phnk^ and ME. 
*pl5k, ploke, mod. *pIooky OE. type '^pldc • but no 
trace of corresp Eng. forms has been found. Gael. 
ploCy phtiCy block of wood, stump of a tree, 

club or bludgeon with a round or large head, is 
evidently the same word, and, if from Ciwland Sc. 
or Eng., might represent Eng blocks ME blokt but 
this with its short 0 would not give ployk, plwk in 
Sc ] A club, bludgeon. 

e X37S Sc. Leg, Snmts xix {Crisfofore) g8 Chnstofore ]>js 
lef hastane, & roydly passit fuilhallaiie.. & his pluyk in lil 
his hand Ihd 215 In sled of staf, a ployk [he] had, Wcle 
nere as a perktre mad 

Pinch, -e, pluoht, obs Sc If. Plough 
Pluck (pbk), Forms : see Pluck v ; also 
5 ploke, 7 (?//.) plux. [f. Pluck , m a numbei 
of disconnected uses Cr. Du , \Sa, pinky plnkk-y 
the act of plucking, that which is plucked, flock of 
wool, handful, LG plock handful, flock,] 

I 1. An act of plucking , a sudden sharp pull, 
a tug, a jeik, a twitch, a snatch. 

CX43S Torr Portugalxtr^ Gladpluckys theiehe toke, Set 
sadly and sare. «x45o Fysshynge w an Angle (18B3) 16 
pe floote plumbe hyixi so bevy >at Jje lest ploke of any 
fysche m.iy pluke hym doune yn to ]>q watin 1591 Pprci- 
vall Sp Did yAteriazndaSy with plucks of pincers xiyh 
IIoBBi s Iliad (1677) 246 To ih’ giound Fatroclus fetcht him 
with a pluck 1691 Ray Creation n (1692)58 The Plucks 
and Allractions of the niotoiy Muscles 1782 Miss Burney 
C&:ilia V. i, Lutle dog gave it a pluck, knot slipt 1863 
WooLNCR Beauiiful Lady 92 Her bieath caught with short 
plucks and fast, Then one hot choking strain 
b. Pluck-up, the act of plucking up; a pull 
t Phick-up favTy an old term for a general scramble 
for booty or spoil, 

IS73 Poems Reform xxyix 199 Than on the mornc 

inay maw the pluk vp fair. Vponc that spuil^e I will spend 
na tyme Ibid 341 Quhar as he fand vs at the plukup fair 
1894 Pf^U Mall Mag, Nov 380 A little lugger hanging on 
a^rn [o^he tug] to get a * pluck up * towards home 
t c ‘A turn, or set-to ’ (Nares) , a snatch , 
a bout; an attempt; a ‘go*, ‘a smack*. 0bs„ 


a 1529 Skelton Bouge of Com 1 387 (ed. 1568) Let vs Laugh 
a plucke [» r plackej or two at nale, c 1537 PltersiUs in 
Hazl Dodsley I 413 Now with my sword have at thee 
a pluck 1 CXS67 Q Eliz. in Hanngton's Nugse Ant (ed 
Park 1804) X. X14 Pic, of base and basterdlye inynde that 
wrestells a pluck with the world's Older, coiiceyves tlierof 
an evill opynion x6^ Bunyan Pilgr ir 158 margin. They 
being come to By-path Stile, have a mind to have a pluck 
with Gyant Dispaii 1691 Siiadwell Stourers iv 1, Haste 
and lock em up again, ITl tiy a pluck with thee 1762 
Goldsm CtU W li, There is no woik whatsoever bnt he 
can criticize even though you wiote in Chinese, he would 
have a pluck at you. 

2. In a university or other examination : The act 
of plucking or rejecting a candidate ; the fact of 
being pliicLecl or of failing to pass an examination, 
1852 MRS SMYTiiirs Biide Elect xlvi, Visions of a pluck 
danced before the weary eyes of tutor and pupil, x86o 
Jessopp Middle-Class Eiams, 12 The pioportion of the 
plucks to the passes 1888 Bryce riwrr Commw III 447 
Nearly all Ameiican students do graduate , the pioportion 
of plucks in the later examinations is small. 

! II. Something that is jflnckcd. 

I 3 ? A small rope attached to a bell-iope (Cf. 
Imp sb, 7 a,) Obs, 

X637 Parish Acc Wragby, Vorls, (MS.), Itm for two 
bcllropes and one plucke . , o s* S* *<539 N^id , Iliu for 
S plucks and nailes o ox. 7. 

4. Hemng Fisheiy, (Sec qnot ) Obs 

vj^ Deser, Thames rri Fishers distinguish then lien mgs 
into SIX different Sorts* As the Fat llernng , the Me.it 
Hemng i the Night Hemng : the Pluck, which has ic- 
ceived some Damage from the Nets ; the Shottcii Hei ring ; 
and the Copshen. 

6 . Sptnmng, (See quot ) 

1825 J* Nicholson Operat Mechanic 389 In hand spinning, 
the pluck, that is, the portion plucked from the sliver or 
combed wool, was placed across the fingcis of the left hand 
and from the thick part of it, the fibies were diawii, .'ind 
twisted, as the hand was withdrawn from tlie end of the 
spindle, to which it had been previously allnchcd. 

III, 6. The heart, liver, and lungs (sometimes 
with other viscera) of a beast, ns used for food. 

16x1 CoTGR., VentresqvCy th'offals of an (edible) creature ; 
as a cullies pluck x66x Lovell ITist, Amm Min 23 
It may lie boiled as that of other beasts, and eaten with 
butter and vinegerj so the plux, /ix7^6 Mrs Has wood 
New Present (X771) 19 The pluck contains the heart, liver, 
lights, melt, and skiit, 1832 W. Stppiicnson Gateshead 
Local Poems 95 For to make us some pottage, Then. ’ll be 
a sheep’s head and a pluck 1904 Edin Even Nevis 28 J line 
3 The Sheriff inquired the meaning of the word ‘ pluck ’. 
Tile prosecutor explained that it referred to the internal 
organa which could be icmoved at one pull or pluck, the 
hvei , lungs, and heart. 

b. In reference to human beings. 

C1710 in J. Ashton Soc, Life Q Anne (1882) I xviii. 234 
[There were the pml houses, vdiere] Tiadcsnicn flock in 
their Morning gowns, by Seven, to cool their Plucks 
I7IO-X1 Swin* yml to 6iella 16 Mai,, It vexes me to the 
muck that I should lose walking this delicious day* 1764 
T Brydges Homer Travest (1797) 1 1 3^9 Boaking as if 
I’d bung my pluck up X807 hlARv Kinlsi ia* JK Africa 
467, 1 saw five unpleasant-looking objects stuck on slicks 
They weie the livers and lungs, and in fact the plucks, of 
witch doctors. 

t o. fig. The inward part, essence. Obs, 

1674 N FAinrAX Bulk ffSeh), 57 You must not pull out 
the pluck of It, and make itqiute.Tnotiier thing from number. 

7. colloq, (01 ig app pugilistic slangl) The heart 
ns the seat of courage ; courage, boldness, spirit ; 
determination not to yield but to keep up tlie fight 
m the face of danger or difficulty. 

1785 Gnosr Did Vulg T, s v, Tie wants phcl,\\^ is a 
coward x8o8 Spor ting Mag XXXII 34 Inferior in science, 
and what is technically called pluck, to no one. 18x3 Sir R. 
Wilson Priv Diary in Life (1862) II 446 If the enemy 
have the pluck and force which I aspect to liml 2819 
Metropolis I. 240 He was lauded, in the highest ttims, liy 
the mob, for what tliey, veiy genteelly, called his plut k 
1821 Carlyle Early Lett (i886) I. 359, 1 have no pluck in 
me for such things at present. 1827 Scon Jrnl 4 Sept , 
What IS least forgiven is want of that article blackguardly 
called ph/ck 1835 Diskaiii Corr, w Sister 9 M.ty, All 
men agi ec I liave shown pluck. 1856 Emnkson lOrg Traits, 
Manners Wks (Bohn) IL 45 The one thing the Knglisli 
value IS pluck iByp Saia in lUmir Lend News 1 Nov, 
406/1 Yes* the British word *pliick' is Uic word to use. 

‘ Comage’, ‘ bravery ’, ‘heroism arc all too feeble. 

b Phologr, slang, ‘ Boldness ’ or distinctness 
of effect • cf. Plucky i b 

1869 Anthon/s Phologr, Bull, II 253, 1 also saw other 
negatives of the same scenes cleveloi>cd with potash ; they 
gave picture, of greater snap, wliat some tall ‘ phu k ^ 
1894 But, ytnl Phologr, XLl 49 The image will have 
more pluck and a larger range of gradati on. 

IV, 8 A two-pionged foik with the teeth nt 
right angles to the shaft, for moving dung, etc. 

rtas in Jamieson 1838 m Simmonps Did. 'trade, etc. 
Pluck, Sc, dial ^ [Origin obsciue, Gael. 
ploc* see Ployk.] A fibh, Agonus cataphailns 
x8io Nttiri List Fishes 9 (Jam.) Coitus Cataph adits, 
Pogge or Armed Bullhead , Pluck. . Tins is often taken in 
oysLei-diedges, and hei ring-nets, but is dctc&tcd by the 
fisbei men 

Pluck (pl»k), V, Forms: a i pluccian, 
4-6 plukke, pliikfe, 4-7 plucke, 6 pluc, 6- 
pluck I plocoian, 2 plookion, 4 plokke(u. 
[Common WGer. : late OE ploceian, pTucuan, 
cognate with MLG. plucken, MDu., ViOt. plocken, 
¥\gai,plokken ; also ON, plokka, phikka {c 1200) lo 
pluck fowls, Sw . plockay Du. plukke, Tbese suppose 
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a W(^cf type ^phkkOn Beside tJicse stands ME. 
pliuhm, OK type *p/jfrc{e)an (PrjTCii) = MDli 
phiLkcn^ T)u. plukkcn, I,G. plukkeUj MUG., Ger, 
pjliukm (not m OHG., and still absent from 
Obciileiitfacli dialects), whicb indicate an iimlautcd 
type fioin ^phtkkjan. These words are thought by 
some to be dciivcd fiom a popular L. *ptlitccine, 
inrciiccl from It. ptluccaH to pluck (hair, feathers, 
grapes), Vr pehuario pluck (a fowl), OF.peluc/iwr 
(Mai le dc F ranee, ^ 1 1 So), ON F.pe/nkier^ plttSt/tnar, 
mod.Norm. and Picard plitqmr to pick, clean, peck, 
Walloon ploki to pick (gi am), a ho with 
Komaiiscli spluccar to pluck out, }^Jplu£hcy to pick, 
sift ; all from a popular L sb. ^pihuca tuft of liair, 
denv. of pthis hair, widely represented in the 
Romanic languages: see Plitsu, Peuuke. (See 
Die/, Korttng, s. v. pihiccmc^ Kluge s. v pjhkkcn ) 

It has been {.ngguslcd that tli<j laic L, or Kotniinic woid 
was taken into Low Gciiiian iii connexion with the tiadc in 
down .Liul feathers on thccausis of tlie Noilli Sea, but, m 
snite of the dose snnihmly of fotm and sense, thcie aic 
'i n ■ * .ir.il, In ‘.L''’cV,a ■' , 'ij ,.iic difTiculties, winch arc 
I Id A «' 111 till i I ic I ..L ti t I .iicxj of the occiiiiunce of 

.1 lie L .Ml I' u il I Ui ,1 c word before the lolh c. 
Cf b'ldnckii v^p^uikeu.} 

1 . Uaw* To inill olT (a flower, fruit, leaf, liair, 
feather, etc,) from where it grows ; to pick off or 
out ; to pick, cull, gather. 

^looo A£!‘s. Voc III Wr -Willckcr 200/6 Ca^puniy 
pliiccui|i. Ikuf Di&cerpitf lacerate toslit, 1. denomi^ 
carpd, ploccuh tfiooo ilSLyuic Ilo/u (Tlu) I. 212 pa 
laicowos an Oudes cyiuin, pc iiluccr^ ]>i cwydas ftoira 
anostohi ffiooo Gdsk Matt \ii i Ilig onguniiiin 
pUiccuui xx6o lltiiion G plockicn] jw car & a.tau c 2350 
If om male (rail -A /ad 228 (li. Jil T. S.) hlan of walnole tre 
plnkith note 136a Langi /\ /V, A.vi. 72 Lokc pou plokke 
no nlunle per, for peiil of hi soulo 6X380 Ankensi in 
Todd j Treat, lyycii/iyj pci,.leLun heic shop penshen, 
and lakcn of liern and plucken a wey po wolle os non hcrdis. 
t:x44o Vfomp, Parv, 405/2 Plukkyn, or pullo frule, velHco^ 
avelto, 1567 GmU uodhe JS, (S. T 5 ) 165 'J'iiay can 
nucht pluk one lylill hair Furth of our hold, nor do vs detr 
xtox biiAKS* I ilcn F/, II, IV. 30 Let him From off this 
Ifryer pluck a while Rose with me. x6kx IIihlis Gen viii 
It In her mouth was an Ollue leafe pliickt oft 1704 
Aooisom Italy 2 , 1 pluck’d above Five JilTcient Sorts. .as 
Wikl-Tiiuu, lavender, Roscinaiy, lJ.iline and Mirtle, 1871 
I'AK.KAvi. Ayr, Poems ijq riucking the plumes of llie 
Spanish piule 

aM, 1770 J l)u( Ilf. PiM (1790) I XV 21)3 lie plucks and 
cats hill still I cm mis tirisalisncd x868 11, Law Peaconso/ 
Ihble (1809) 18 She lusted and plucked, 

b. (jeol. To break loose and bear away in large 
niasbub ; said of glaucrb acting 011 solid iogk. 
Contr with AimADK 

1902 III Wr.iisn K SuppL 

2 . To pull or draw with a forcible clTort ; to drag ; 
to snatch. With various advciljs and prepositions: 
to pull away^ hu out^ ojf^ on^ up^ etc. See also 8. 
anh. (Now usually cxprcbsed hypulL) 

X377 Lanoi.. P, pi, H. XI. io<) pe poiter vnpynncd he Sate, 
And phikked 111 ^t/at ptiuehche and lute lemenaimt go 
ruwnie 1 e 1440 Gesla Korn u. 5 (llail* MS.) pey sawe fully 
the tuode sitting on Ins bicsti And none of hem might pluk 
It awey witli no ciafto x<«6 Tikuale Alaii v, 20 Yr thy 
light eye offundc the pluckc hyin out and caste nun fioin 
the, XS53 WmsoN Rhet, (1580) 170 Giue hym leaue fiist 
lojihnkeof your spuncs, ere he meddle with your bootes 
1560 Daus tr. Skuiane's i o/mn 295 They pliicke vp the 
tlrawc iintlge iinnicdiallye. X56X Ilonv tr. Casitglio/te's 
Ctinriyer \\\. (1577) Q ij b, When slice came to the ryiier . 
she fayned to pluckc on lur shoe, /ix^x II Smiiii i/erm 
(1637) 3 Sampson [iluckt the house on Ins own head. 1^94 
Kmj A'/, Traj^ 11 v, i tWks,, xi/it, 31), What out cues 
niuck me from my naked bed. i6ix liini.G yohn x. 20 
No nitiii IS able to pluck them out of my Falhcis hand 
X698 Fitvr II Aa, li, India /*. 176 He plucked olF his own 
Coat,. .and gave it him. a 17x3 ICi.i wood Aitkbwjr. (1714) 

2 17 Tlien pressing to the place wlieiu Moigaii stood, lie 
plucked imii fiom thence. 1877 'I'cnnyson Harold v. 11, 
Pluck the dc.ul woman off the dead man, Malct 1 
b With dma ; To * pull down * or demolish 
(,i building), an ft. 

XS 3 * PiaU on Laws Eng, ir, Iv. 158 Yf a man plucke 
downe hys howse & sellyth yl. xs5x Robinson Lr. More's 
Uiop I. (1B95) sa They plucke downe townes; and leaue 
nothing stondynge. a itf6x FotLi.R WotikteSi kumy 78 
Otherwise (being now plucked down) the form and fashion 
theicof [Palace of Kichmondl had for the future been for- 
gotten. 1847 I’l'NNYSON Pnne, IV 30 ^ A rampant heresy 
whicii luiglit well deserve That wc this night should pluck 
your pahue down, 1878 Simpson Seh, Snnks, I 8 He., 
uulured the church of Notre Dame of Boulogne to be 
plucked down, and a mount erected m us place. 

c. To pull or tear asunder^ vi pieces^ etc Now 
; an or Obs, 

2526 XiNDAiK Acts xviii. JO Lest Paul sliuld have bene 
pltickte osondre off them 1530 Palsgr. 66t/i, 1 prayed 
you to stretche it out a lytcll, but nat to plucke it in peces. 

Haki uvr Voy 11 . 1. 213 At Fclucina the inarciiants 
plucke their boats in pieces. 1674 Ray Collect, fPords, 
Noks Uusb 132 lake a Kook and plucking it timue from 
limbe, cast the several limbes about your field 

d. absoL or intr. To draw or drag ; to snatch 

or take by force, to steal ; t cards from the 

pack (Cf. Tick 9 b.) 

Z340-70 Ales, tj* Dtnd, 296 Ne sette solow on be fold nc 
sowe none erbe, In ony place of Jm plow to nlokke wib 
oxen. T494 Fauyan Uiron vi cxcvii 204 Eiiery»che of 
llwyin was constrayned to plucke & stele from other. iST® 
StUtr, Poems Reform, xvi 3 And eucric man dois plukc and 


pow, And that the pure may fintle 1606 C/mcCf Chance^ 
etc. Gj, He that wil nut pluck fui a caid, ib not worthic of 
a punie. a 1625 Flliculr & Mass Cnst, LowiUy i i, 
Would any man stand plucking foi the ace of harts, With 
one pack of caids, all days on’s life ? 

3 . trails. Jig, To pull, draw, or snatch something 
intangible, or sometliing from or into a state or 
condition, to bung (disaster, etc.) upon a peison; 
lo snatch, rescue from dangei, etc Now rare 

i^7~8 [see Plucking vbl sb i] 1534 Tinoai l Matt xi 
12 The kyngdomc of hcven suflielh violence, and they that 
go to IL With violence pluck [1526 pullj it vnto them 1535 
CovCKDALC Amos 111 11 Thy sttength shalbe plucte fiom 
the, and thy palaces lobbecl X549 Covcrdall, etc Ei asm. 
Par, Rom x8 hlcaslily liistc pluckyiig to euyll. 1363 
WiN^ui JFI&i (S T. S) II. 54 Thai nocht content euir ai 
dcsyious to cik sum thing to icligiouu, to change, 01 to pluk 
fm It X570 Billingsley Euclui i def vii 2 You must 
conceiuc them in mynde, plucking them by imagination 
from all matter 1607 Siiaks Cor 1 in 8 When yet liee 
was but tcnder-bodicd , when youth with coitiehnesse 
pluck’d all gmic his way. 1673 Esi Educ, Genilervom 27 
One Alhaliali, married Lo Joiam, plucks luiuc upon the 
llouso of jfehusaphat. 17x9 Young Pnsnis v, t, 1 leave a 
maik behind, Shall pluck the shining age fiom vulgar 
time X842 Tennyson Two Voices u8 ^Ilaid task, to 
pluck resolve *, 1 cneU, ‘ From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scoi iiful pride P 1863 Dicki ns Mut, Pr 
in. ix, The gum life out of which slie had plucked her 
brother 

+ b. With dmn or some equivalent : To bring 
down, bung low; to humble, humiliate; to 'ptill 
down ’ (in strength) Obs, 

To pluck down a sale* 1. e with which a person plays. 
1545 Asciiam Tovoph, (Arb) xp Other tlial neiier learned 
to shoto, . . wyll be as busie as the best, but suche one 
commonly pluckelh doune a syde. xsss Bhadi?ord in Strype 
Eul, Mem, (1721) 111 . App xlv 131 Othei men in Inglnnd, 
whose scoutnes must be plucked lowe 1367 T^ial Picas, 
(1850) 42 This geie I suppose will plucke downe your fleshe, 
x6xi Bcaum. & Ft, Afaias Trag 11 1, She will pluck down 
a side x6z8 Laud Diary 30 Sept,, Tuesday, Septemb. uU., 

1 was sore plucked with tliis sickness cxbijz Wood Life 
9 Apr an. 1659 (1) ILS.) 1 . 277 A tertian ague., pluck'd 
downe his body much. 

4 . To give a pull at; to pull abruptly or with a 
jerk ; lo twitch ; to sound (the strings of a musical 
mstruraenl) by doing this, to twang. Also, to pull 
(a person or animal) by some part of the body or 
dress. 

To pluck the Proctor's gown, llic means formed y used 
(.ind uncicistood to be still usable] to challenge the granting 
of a dcgiec to a peisoiij notwithstanding his liaving passed 
lliG rotittisitc examinations. See J. Wdls Qsford Degree 
Leremony (1906) s, 9-10; also N \Q, 9th ser. VI 74* 

X4 . Erasmus in Ilorstm. AlUngl, Leg, (1878) 202 
{Bcdf MS.) [Passion] xxvi« was plukkyng his ilesshe 
withe fuIlciB combes, ^14^ Kni de la Tour [x868) 23 
They.. plucked cche other bi the here of the hede. 1577 
li. Googu Ileresbach's Uusb, iii. (1586) 154 b, To make them 
fecrce and curst, you must plucke lliem by the eares. 1605 
SiiAics Lear iii vii 36 By tlie kinde Gods, 'tis most ignobly 
done To plucke me by the Beaid x6^ II, Cogan tr 
Pinto's Tim xxiii. 85 Some of hts friends pluckt him two 
or thice times by the suiphs foi to make him give over. 
X770 Goldsm. Des VUl, 184 Cinldren pluck’d his gown. 
1879 Stainlr Music 0/ Bible 52 Strings winch, when the 
keys were pressed down, were plucked by quills X879 F. 
Taylor ill Grove D/tf/ A1us,l\ 7/1 In the so-called Musical 
Box a senes of metal tongues are plucked by pins or studs 
fixed 111 a 1 evolving bariel 

1846 [see sense 7J. X833 *C. Bede’ Veidant Green i xi. 
noict The proctor then walks once up and down the room, so 
tliat any fierson who objects to the degree being gi anted 
may sigtnfy the same by pulling or ' pluming ’ the proctor’s 
robes X900 T. Fowllr in N,^Q gin Ser, VI 74, 1 believe 
.that I was the last proctor who was the subject of this 
ceremony. During my procuratonal year [1862-3) • the 
* pen wiper a small piece of folded silk which is attached to 
the back of the proctor’s gown (not ‘ the proctor’s sleeve ‘ ) 
was duly plucked on each successive degree day, the college 
dean., in forming me 111 a whisper to which candidate he 
objected 

b. inlr. To pull sharply or forcibly, to tug {at 
something). Also, to make a sudden movement m 
order to lay hold of something j to snatch at, 
cx4iq Hoccllve Mother of God ao pat with his handes 
Iweye, \nd his might, plukke wole at the balance X48X 
Caxion Reyitai d vui. (Arb ) 15 lie [the bear] wiastled and 
plucked so harde and so soie that he gate out liis heed 
*597 SiiAKS 2 lien IVy iv. 1, 208 Pludcing to vaiixe an 
Kiiemie, Ilcc doth vnfasten so, and shake a fiiond. c 167a 
Wood Life 14 Mayan. 1657 (O.H S ) 1 . 219 However lie 
plucked at them [bell ropesj often wilii some of his fellow- 
colleagues for recieation sake 1864 Tennyson Eii, Ard, 
366 But when the children pluck’d at him logo, He laugh'd, 
and yielded readily to their wish, 
o. Irans To disentangle and straighten (wool) 
by means of a Plucker. 

1693 J Edwards Perfect, Script, 258 Those who deal 
about combing o^luckmg the wool 

5 . To pull ofiT the feathers, hair, fruit, etc from ; 
to strip or make bare ; esp, to stiip (a bird) of 
leathers by pulling them ofT. 

A crow to pluck , see Crow 1 3 b 
X377 LanciL P, pi B xii 249 So is possessioun payne , 
To alle hem pat it hokleth, til her taille be plukked. c 1440 
Promp Parv, 405/2 Plukl^ bryddys, excathei iso a 1450 
Kni de la Tour (1868) 70 That ye plucke no browe.s, nother 
temples, nor fbrhed. Bible (Genev.) Ps, Ixxix [Ixxx ] 

12 All ihei, whiche passe by the waie, haue plucked her, 
XS98 SiiAKS Merry iV. v. I 26 Since I pluckt Geese, plaide 
Tre want and whipt Top. x6ga R, LEsr range Babies 1 , 6 
If you dispute [the matter] .we must e’en Pluck a Crow 
about It. X84X H. Ainswurtu Old kt, Pa/ds li. 300 He 


had just .commenced pluckinfi oneofthc geese i860 Rcadc 
C loister * //. Iv, 'J liese monks would pluck Lucifer of his 
wing featlieis 1890 [see I^luckld ppl a 2], 

6 fig To 10b, to plunder, to swindle, fleece, 

7 'o pluck a pigeon : see Pigeon 3 b 

CX4QO Rom Rose Ha shal, inafewe stoundes, Lese 
alle liib markeb & his poundes Our juaydens shal eck 
plukke him so. 1369 Reg Ptroy Council Scat II 70 To 

E liik and use puacie upoun the Irew maichandis 1604 
h iCKLR Honest ]Vk, Wks, 1873 IL 169 , 1 did pliidc those 
Gondei^ did 10b them. 1803 Sporting Mag. XXVI 55 
llei amiable companion instead of helping lo pluck her 
grace, never played foi a gniiiea in the course of her life 
x8x6 Ibid, XLV III 218 A noble Duke or Loid, would liavL 
as little scruple m plucking a pigeon as their infeiiors, 1843 
Le FLVur Life 'Jrao Phys llL iir. x 210 To allow a fnu 
profit to the proprietor without plucking the tiavcller. 

7 . To reject (a candidate) as not reaching the 
iccjiiired standard in his examination ; usually /atri. 
To he plucked^ lo fail lo pass in an examination. 
(Originally in the iiniveisities, whence gencially ) 
The 01 igin of ihis is doubtful : ot iginally a candidate might 
be plucked or icfused his degieeon other giounds than an 
unsattsfactoiy examination See quot. 1846, and the note 
under sense 4. 

17x3 Heaknc Collect (OHS) IV 172 Dr Lancnstcr, 
when Batchelor of Arts, was pluck’d for his Declamation. 
X7ax Amherst TeiimPil No, 50 (1734) 273 Mr. Scurlock, 
A.B, ftllow of Jesus college, and a member of the conslilu 
lion-club was pluck’d, (1. e disgraced, and forbid lo pioceed 
in performing liib exeicise) for mentioning the word king m 
Ills declamation. 1772 Nugent tr Utsi, Fr Gerund 1 . 538 
Notwithstanding his having been plucked thiee times in the 
examination for the subdiaconate. x8ao Genii Mag XG 
I 32/2 To expend vast sums in the education of sons, who 
when they apply for degrees, are plucked (as failure upon 
Examination is cicnominaled). 1846 McCulloch Acc, Ihii 
Empire (1854) II 338 Those who fail in showing such an 
amount of pioficiency as, in the opinion of the examiners, 
entitles them to their degree, are said, m the language of the 
place, to be 'plucked'; a pliiase which originates in an 
ancient custom by which any one, who objected to a dcgiec 
about to^ be conferred in congregation, notified Ins dissent 
by plucking the sleeve of the proctor's gown, 1886 Stubbs 
Led. Med, <3f' Mod Hist, xvu, 386, I have never plucked 
a candidate . , without giving him every opportunity of 
selling himself right. 1894 Sai a London up to Daic 11 31 
If you had to pass an examination for the post you would 
in all probability be plucked. 

8 . Pluck up. (See also 2.) a. To pluck up 
{onds) hearty spirits, courage, etc. : lo summon up 
courage, lake courage, rouse one’s spirits, checi up. 

13 . Sir Beues (A.) 633 po liis bodi he gan to smerte, lie 
gau jilokkun vp is licrtle. 13 i>euyn kag (W ) 2325 
Pluk up till cher 1562 Pilkincton Expos, Aodyas Pief 9 
Let us therefoie pluck vp stomackus, and piay with S 
Augustine X596 Shaks 'lam, Shr, iv. in 38 Plucke vp 
thy soil itsj looke cliecrfully vpon me. X719 Dp Foe Crusoe 
(X840} I. xii 2x0 Plucking up my spiilts as well as 1 could. 
1775 SiiLRiDAN Duenna ii. 1, I'll pluck up icsoUuion. 1867 
Freeman Noi m, Conq I. v. 376 /Ethelred seems now to 
have plucked up a htlle heart 1869 Trollope lie Knew 
Iv, She could not pluck up courage to speak a word In Italian. 

b. To pull up ; lo pull (something) out of the 
ground or place m which it is planted or set ; to 
uproot, eradicate; to raze, demolish. Also fig 
Now rare or arch, 

X484 Caxion Fables of Msop i xx, [Tiie swallow said] 
Come with me ye al & Icte vs plucke vp al this [flax] 1490 
— Efuydosiv, x8 To amclie or plucke vp a gictter liee 
*535 CovEKUALE Eccl, ill. I There js a tyme to plant, and 
a tyme to plucke vp the tliingc, y^ is planted. 1368 Grafton 
Chron II 158 All fortresses and defences by them theie 
made, weie plucked vpand destioycd XS96 Dalrymple tr 
Leslies lltsi, Scot, iv. 205 Vnto the tyme qulien hssresic 
plukcd vpe al monumentes of pietie in Scoltand. x68o New 
Hampshire Piov Papers (1867) I 391 Whosoever shall 
willfully pluck up, remove or deface any Landmark or 
bound betweene propertie and propertie 1739 tr. DuhameTs 
Hush n. 1 (1762) no He plucked up.. some of the most 
thriving plants 1844 Mrs Browning Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship Ixxiv, I plucked up her social fictions. 

e. inir, OX absol. To recover strength or vigour; 
lo * pick up ’ (Pick 20 h). ras'e, (Cf. 3 h.) 

X84Z H. Ainsworth Old St, Paufs IL 305 Her belter 
health Heaven be piaised ! she has pluckeu up a hide 
since we camelieie. 

9 . In phrasal combinations: f Pluck at the 
crow (6V craw) • name of an old sport, in which 
a peison appears to have been pulled about by the 
rest ; f pluck-buSfet, app, a competition between 
nrcheis, in which he who missed or failed * caught ’ 
a buflet from his competitor ; + pluck-crow a,, 
got by plucking a crow ; + pluck-penny, name 
of some gambling game. 

J563 WinJet Wks (S T.S ) 11 , 81 Gif that . imagin 
thame to rug of his clalhis, as thai war playng with him, — 
*pluk at the craw. 1370 Satir, Poems Reform, xxii 38, 

1 tiaist in God that anis sail cum the day, Pluk at the Craw 
quhen barms sail with yis bud. cx^to Gest Robyn llode 
Vii! 27 And they shole *plucke-bunet, As they went by the 
way And many a buffet owr kinge wan of Robin Hode that 
day 1593 G. Harvey Ptereds Super, Wks. (Grosari) II. 
x8 Shrew Prose, thy ^pluckcrow implements addresse, And 
pay the hangman pen his double fee 1643 [Hbylin] Theeves, 
Tneeves e lie that is once so skilled in the Art of gaming, 
as to play at *PIuck-pemiy, will quickly come to Sweep stake 
Plu’okable. nonce-nod, [f. Pluck v, -h -able.] 
Capable of being plucked. Hence Fluokishllity. 

X84X TaiPs^ Mag, VIII 8 The guilelessness of the dove, 
the pluckability of the pigeon 

Fluclsage (pit? ked5). nonce-wd, [f. Pluck v, 

+ -AGE ] The action nr process of plucking 

128 -a 



PLUG. 


PLUCKED. 

x8^ Beckford vj 63 He .plucked off his beard by 
nandruis . Ihe details of this frantic pIucKage are to be 
found in a letter 

Plucked (pl»kt), a colloq [f Pluck sb ^ + 
Having plnck or courage; usually in 
comb , as gcodrphicked^ rare-plucked^ well-plucked^ 
so bad-plucked^ deficient in courage. 

1848 Ihacheray Viaft. Fatr xxxvii, What a good plucked 
one that boy of mine is I 1857 Hughes Tom B^mtn i vii, 

X he bad olucked one« thtn1;in<r thnl- nfVar •>]] if itm'f 


w.j ^iuun.v.u uu I US aau. 

b Hardpktckedi hard-hearted, wantmg m 
tenderness 

i8S7 Kiijgslw rwtf P ^ IF, A very sensible man,., 
but a terrible hard plucked one 

Plucked (ptoto, fpi a p pluck v. f -ed i.] 

In various senses of the verb. 

1 Picked off , pulled sharply, twitched, etc. 

Plucked in sunder, disUacius 1799 
G Smith short plucked cotton 

i8ai Byroh ^rdatu i 11 605 So let me fall like the pluck’d 
rwe » 1881 BBOADHOOsEilirw Acoustics 107 The tone of 
strings. .IS. . much less tinkling than that of 

2 , Denuded of feathers or hair. 

*So8 Dunbar Tuu Marui JVemen 382, 1 thocht mv self 
a pipingay, & hU» a plulat h«lft ^.886 wT SS 
fShe] sold live g^e, and plucks geese on 
the market hwe. 2890 Ce^f l)ic / . Pitdkcd,i having 
the long stiff hmrs removed said of the pelt ofa fur-seal ^ 
« -Kejected m a univeibity or other examination 
®9S Of the three classes of 
fiercest are the Plucked 1853 « C. 

wtSn ^ examined’, ob- 

served Mr. Pucker, with the air ofa plucked man. 

Hence Plu'okedtiess. 

mlcdness-more than 

Pluckee (pl»kf). nonce-wd [f Pluok v + 

-®B ‘ j One who or that which is plucked 

®^ght be safe to pluck 

It up Safe to whom ? To the plucker or the pluckee ? 

Plucker (pbkoj). ^ [f Pluck w + .erI] 

plucks, in various senses’ see the 
veib. Often with adverb, as plucker away, down, 
up* Also \plitcker-at, one who pulls sharply at, or 
carps at, or attacks, another Cquot 146:1^ 

CE ETSJisOf thisoiieconrSmacion 
^ayne say^ and pluckeis a-waye. 1463 CJ Ashby 
^zsoiters Rejl 193 Yef thow be ryght weltSy for theseson^ 
Many pluckeis-at thow mayst haue. 3495 /I tx SSu 
T //, c 5 The plukkers uppe and takers awey of the scid 
weates and engynes. 1593 Shaks. 3 F/ii 111 « 
Thou setter yp, and plucker downe of Kings, xioy Morvi 
MEH ^usb (mr) 1 IS4 At which time ^he 
nimble, and tye it i,p m handfuls 1748 Schardsom 
C/« mr« (1811) VII. xc VII 416 Thorns . pi i«mg the finders 
of the too hasty plucker 1831 fsee PaucicEi? joos N 
Monro inBtackw Mag^ Nov 589/1 Tales of FinS the 
brave and Ossian the plucker of harps 

2 . A machine for disentangling and straightening 
long vfGol to render it fit for combing see qiiots 
1835 Vee Pktlas. Manwf. 144 After dryfng, the wool is 

PIfictoriaa(plukI.rfin),« Math ff proper 
name Plucker (iee below) + -uu.] Applied to 
certain eqnations or formnl* expressing the rela- 
tions behvwn the order and class of acnrre and the 
number of its, singulaiities, investigated by the 

G^aninatheinaticianJnUusPkcker(i8oi-is681 

one of the qnantitii 
wcaiTing m such equations, deaotmg some charac 
lenstic or the curve 

«% [fPLU 0 KT + 
manner ; bravely, courageously. 
18^ Trollope i?r TAorne ^xix, ‘No* saJ 
pluckily, as he put his horse into a J,.!? 
mortgage that* ^ 3859 Sm“ rs ? did not” ' 

leUredejMicd, but pluckily set hmidf to wSk. ^ ° * 

0^1.? ® I"'® +-Mli8Sl The 

quality of being plucky, pluclc, •' 

Thackeray. 1B67 Mbs. Whitnev 

n -Si® , fi [-ms I ] 

lisSV'usS sense*. 
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' the fingers whilst turning the spinning wheel. X90X Scots- 
mun 9 Apr 4/4 If I were a planter in Assam . I would 
nevtt rest till the pluckings of my garden became the staple 
drink of the^native artisan 

Pill ckLng,///. a [-IHG 2.] That plucks , see 
the verb Pluok 

x8^ Gaz 7 Sept. lA Within reach of a plucking 

Mild are the 250 varieties of heather that star the sides of 
Table Mountain 

Pluckless (pl 27 kl^), a, [f. Pluck i 7 -h 
-LESS 3 Without pluck; devoid of courage or 
spirit Hence PlwcKlessxiess. 

i8ar Blackw Mag X. 217 You should let those pluckless 
Tones know the truth 1824 Ibid XV 92, 1 do care for the 
intense plucklessness of our party 1832 Ibid XXXI 142/3 
ine fear may be great — and it is so among the pluckless — 
bat the danger is small 

Plucky (plo ki), colloq [f Pluckj/iI 7 + -r ] 
1* Chaiactenzed by plncfe, showing determina- 
tion to fight or btiiiggle, brave, courageous, daring 
[i8a6 Disraeli Vw Grey ii xv, He can still follow a fo% 
with as pluck a heart, and with as stout a voice, as any 
squire m Chptenclom.] 1842 Barham Ingol Leg Ser it 
-^mu^/ers Lenb, If you're ‘ plucky ’, and not over-subject 
to fri^bt 1857 Hughes Tom Bromu l v, The ' bmvos ' of 
pluckiest charge of all that liatd 
fought day, 2883 LoR Gower jl/y I. vu 135, Ido 
not think any account of this plucky adventure has 
app^red elsewhere. 2889 ‘ J S Winter ’ Mrs Bob (1801) 
386 You are the plutjtest httle ivoinau I ever knew 

D. FJiotogr Of a print or negative . Bold, 
decided, bright, clear 


.«iu piucKy images XB94 Bint Jinl Phoici 
J^gaUves strong and plucky m their contiasts 
A, Geol ^ Disposed to break away m large ine- 
gular concboidal chips [f Pluok v* i b.T 
189s m PnnVs Stand Diet 

yiua Obs exc dial Fonns ■ 4 Blodde, 4-6 
pliidde, j (-P ibal') plud, (5 plutte, plut). 
[Ongin obseme ; of. Ir , Gad. phd a pool, standing 
water , dso Punmas jJ.] A pool, puddle. 

delful, How eueiy plud of 
o/Emshkm (Aih ) 77 I?ow 3°i 
ponde, and now fowle ouerkeuiyde yn fenne 
and plutte 1527 Trmisa's Iltgden Dyalogue i TIusieTson 
IS worthy to be plunged m a pfiidde 1781^ Hutton ybw 
to Caves (ed ?> &loss , PludZs. puddle itoa Williams & 
^ swamp surface of a wet 

ploughed field 1879 Miss Jackson Shro6ok Wotdbk 
Pints, temporary pools of water, frotao/e, 

HXue, obs Sc foim of Plough, 

*”') *• [Echoic So 
WFri5,,l/q^«» to pnff, explode ] > 

..7™ *’"5 explosive emission of air, gas 

or smoke (as in the filing of gunpowder), or of dust , 

fowling-piece 

Sharp m Lauderdale Papers (Camden) I xai 
hlA 78 He went out of the wSd 

AAXJi, 494 He calls .on old Ponto* and will take 1 nl»^ 
wi Ckockei r mn o/Moss-H^s x^^vii 

, -^pewder-puff. Obs or dial 
tis flL *!?’”' ■* “■« aslion wi' 

swollen. In quot M 

5 “V “ws s SIS rfc 

1 . /«r/i.‘’'To Uow’ouf (^oke or biSaj^with 


universities. x868 AI^attison lu our 

(Cf ™ ~ 

Pl^cksel van Ihtiwaei thp Pi 1 
Threads of hnnen 


tyme witli pluffing^of r«S, ^icS 
ployed. iSrsT&w ^ 

dgconsolatcly among the ‘ P'uffiug 

2 , ziUr To swell up, become pufled im 

you would suppose they Cential Africa, 

and you conch^e ^ menagerie, 

Pohto’s tL, ir!. be piime pIuffiiTg in’ 


Plug (pbg), sb [app a MDii and early 
mod Du plu^ a plug, bung, stopper, Du plu^; 
so MLG , LG phtsg'e, plugge, LG. plug, also 
Swed.//z^jy,//7^, Da. plog. Other types appear 
ill MLG, LG. plock, pluck, MIIG. pjioc, pjlocke, 
Ger. pjiock ; and in NFns. p/aak, Da,p/ok. 1 urliei 
history unknown. (Ir,, Gael pluc is from Eng)] 
1 . A piece of wood oi other solid or fnm material, 
driven into or used to stop up a hole or apei turo 
which it tightly fits, to fill a gap, or act as a wedge ; 
also Uansfe a natural or morbid concretion having 
a similar action. 

1627 Capt Smith SeamaiCs Gram 11. 10 A Hause plug 
at Sea. 1648 Hexham I?u/c/i Diet , Ben Plugge, a Pluece; 
or a woo^n Pegg. x^ Boyle Hew E.vp p}tyse Mec/t 
To Ld. Dungaivan, Wkb. I. 9 Shutting the valve with 
the plug, he is to draw down the sucker to the bottom 
of the cyUndei id6g — Hetv Exp, 1 (1682) 161 On 
winch ww put a Wooden Plug markt with Ink xyofi f 
lAYLOS ’youm Sdtuboroug/i iiga^ez The Canopy ij. nbt 
supported by a Iillai, but by,, a Pmn or Piugg plnc't 
exactly in the Center 1706 Phillips, Pittg, a great wooden 
Peg, to stop the Bottom of a Cistern or Cask 1700 T C 
Smyth m Med Comtmtn II 483 The plug or stopper of the 
Qinula was taken out. 2825 J Nicholson G/t; njf Mechanic 
464 The apei ture being supplied with a plug of therequiiul 
foim, some clay is put into the cylinder, and the dlsIod 
foiceo down, by tmmng the screw, which causes the clay 
to protrude throiigh the apeitute in the shape iLnuned, 
1845 15 UDD Lis Liver 143 A string of small abscesses had 
foimed along them, sepwated here and there by a plug of 
Imlanlly he dmiS 

a plug OT molten solder, which heimetically seals it* x^< 
//k< dia/i 1 I Wooden plugs as big as lablc 

®e “ ii" }*’* 

.J“ various teUinical applications; as 

i,ati . 1 boxwood let into an engraved wood- 

block to replace a damaged part of the suifacS b Die- 
sinking A soft steel cylinder on the end of which an 
impiession is taken fiom a punch to form a die 0. A 
tapermir block of wood driven into a wall between the stones 
or bucks so as to bear a nail d Mtnmjr The iron 

called feathers (Flatiier sb 16 b), to split lock, coal, sidn^ 

Z if” ^ Wedge-piii driven between a rad 

S Th! 1T f Jbe filling ofa hollow rooSI! 

g A he part ofa tap 01 stop cock which p.M»ses transverse] v 
through the pipe and cuts off the water ofpermits it to flow 
h. A cylindiicdl piece of wood used in filing a line from 1 
gun in h^Te saving operations ft T he plunfcr of 4 , r 
1766 Choker, etc Diet Aits, etc, s. v ! 

end of which [leveis] are jointed four lotls \Mth tlmir 
foicing plugs woiking into foui cast iron cslimlers. 1836 
Braude C/iem (ed 4 ) 172 The piston hiving Sed t^c 
bottom of the cylinder, the plug of tJie cock sliifis ik 
position and the steam entms as befoil... and p^Scs in 
the direction of tlie arrows to ihe bottom cylmdm- so as to 
eleva e the piston 1839 Chat ro ffTood A/iJ/ ’6« wi 
Jbe plug* which they [Albert Diiiei and bis contimwl 

“ "T® P"*-" “ ^nielbod of divi’ling 

«««, iina tsa s -s- S 

xas’.ftc-si'asiS 

CTiginal matnx, for now byunprewug umiri Sua of soft 

“f 

pieSon B^duojif b^^^eVuscIt^uAl* '‘7®** >"1' 

lent turtle fyu.. 

o. rhe cock upon a jinblic watcj-pn>e to which 

anti other purposes ; a fire-pluft. ^ 

X729 UsAnv rv AV... . * .b . 



ria M»sTJSr 5 J pi”®"? >2 

Plu^ (plffi), tr. dea/. [f. Piotf sb T 7 l 

S'-s.tibS naffisftws 


vey the m o “* 

' 4 f'rTt,teceo“ne 

slid- H A ^ piosscfl into a flat oblong cake or 

A “*■ " “““ « 

plug ^ AhmgwIbaVorlfh Girewme this tobacco 

*844 DlCKENS^fi// ifiMiS-* of toUlCCO. 

ills cake of tobacco ^ quiuor plug from 

1798 Pitt ^ PHJchr a knock, slatm 

to L (r« 9 t). soS Ihe bilfi. 

a <fehting 45 CT.f ra* If *“ ■*“* » »>“ 
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PLUM. 


6. Applied to a horse • with various connotations. 
U* So and Colonial slang 

Explamed in American Diels, as * a horse past his prime 
‘an old horse woin down by haid work ’ , a New Zealander 
knows It as a horse which is ‘a good sort an Austialiaii 
authority, as applied to a horse of 15 hands or 15*1, of a good 
steady ambling character, woiking well but not fast 
187a ‘Mark Twain’ tnmc Ahr xxvii ao8 We bought 
two soiry-Iookmg Mexican ‘ plugs ’ 1885 Hornadav a Vrs 
in Jungle xxiv, 284 The liorses were laige and lather raw- 
lioned Australian * plugs well qualified for ihe work they 
had to do x888 Bfoolslyn Dat!y hagle aa Apr (Faimer 
Anterlif In the first race a plug named Cator was the 
favoiite, but another plug named Jdaltledoie won. 

7 . Short for : seep. U S slang, 

1864 Wlustcr, J^ltfgf. a gciillemau’s silk hat, so called 
fiom its cylindiical form. {Colics' low) *89* E. Kmo- 
lakl Amimhmi ai Jl 6 The leign of the Stove pipe or 
as the Americans have it, ‘ the plug , is as secure in Australia 
as anywhere. xSpx Kipiing CUy Vread/l Nt, 9 Ho steps 
into the brougham and puls on— a top hat, a shiny black 

* plug 

8. A draught of beer, slang, 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vir. 184 Come, Su, anothei 
plug of malt. 

9 . allnb, and Comh , as plug-hat, -holt, -bullet, 
-JimsUci (sense 2 f), -inatlune, -point, -pony (sense 
0), -shot ; plug like adj., plug-arbor, an aibor 01 
mandril iti a lathe on which a drill chuck is 
mounted (Knight /??V/.Aft'i/i.Suppl. 1884); plug- 
basm, a wash-hand basin having a plng-liole for 
letting the water out; I' plug-basket {^Ureiving), 
?the dcjiression at the bottom of the inash-tuii 
into which the plug drops ; plug-bayonet, the 
oiigiiial form ot bayonet, which was fixed ui the 
niuz/lc of Die gun; plug-board. {Electr,), a 
bwitch-board in winch the connexions arc made • 
by inscilmg jilugs i^Cent, Diet, iSpo); plug-box 
Qjtining), a wooden pipe to carry off water 
while putting Uie watertight casing to a shaft; 
plug-oentre-bit : see quo! ; plug-oook, (ns) a lap 
having a perforated plug Ihrongli which Die liquid 
flows when turned on ; (^) sec quOt. ; plug- 
draiuiug, a system of draining heavy clay land, 
in which plugs or blocks of wood are placed at the 
botloni of the cuttuig to keep the channel open, 
and aic withdiawn after the cutting has been filled 
up ; plug-drawer, one who look part 111 the plug” 
fiols, q, Y. ; plug-framo, a conliivance attached to 
the beam of a hlcam-engiuc, for opening and closing 
tlie valves of the cylinder ; plug-hat ( U, S, slang), 

a silk, ‘ top or ‘ chimney-pot ' hat [some say, be- 
cause the head fits 111 it like a plug] ; hence plug- 
hatted a ; plug-hole, an apeiUire litled with 
a plug by which it can be closed; plug-jogglo 
{Masonry), a joggle of the cliaractcr of a plug ; 
plugmau : see quols. ; plug-riots, a name given 
to cetlam riotous proceedings e 1842, when cotton 
nulls 111 Lancasliire were stopped from working by 
Die removal or 'drawing' of a few bolts or 'plugs’ 
m the boilers so as to [irevent steam from being 
raised; plug-rod, {a) see quot. 1858; {b) « 
plug-fiame\ plug-switch {Electr.), a switch in 
which connexion U made by inserting a metal 
piug ; plug-tap, a cylmdrieal tap for cutting Die 
threads of female screws or oi seicw-platcs ; plug- 
tobaooo « sense 4 ; plug-tree « plug-frame ; 
plug-valve : see quot. 

*743 f ond, Sf Country Brew, iv. (ed 2) 267 Flour of all 
Malt, especially if it is uraund veiy small, is apt to wash to 
die * Plug* flasket, and tlicreby cause a foul Wort to iitn off. 
*837 Civil Hng* «S Aix.h, Jrnl, I. 44/4 A hole of two inches 
diainuLcr having been . made in each side of the sluiie, and 
*pUig bats inscitcd. *838 Ibtd, as8/a A form of *plug 
bolt peculiarly adapted foi mooring ami warning up rapids. 
X883 (Jki ^Li,Y Coal Mining Ohi,s,, *Plitg liAX, a wooden 
water pipe used in coffering, 18^8 Gun npr (runnoy 390 

* Wohhiiiig ’, a principle inherent in all *plug bullets afiei 
leaving the inuz/le. 1875 Knight Du.t, Mech , ^Plug-center 
Jilt, a bit having a cylinder instead of a point, so a.s to fit 
witlmi the hole around which a countersink or enlargement 
IS to be made 1884 Ibid Suppl., VHug Cock, a faucet 
which ih simply driven into the bariel, not screwed in 1833 
Encytl, But. (ctl. 7) VIII. 139/a ^IHug draining , is ex- 
clusively confined to the draining of tenacious clay, and 
chiefly practised on jiastuie land. 1888 F, I^ebi. {title) The 
Risings of the Luddites, Chartists, and *IMugdraw«rs, 1884 
Knioiit Diet, Mech 8uppl., *Plug Pimshcr,, a fine file 
for finishing the surfaces of tooth lillings. 1763 FiTacaRALo 
til Phil, Plans J.III. 153 The *plug fiame, which is a piece 
of inuher moved by the leaver ilirough a wooden gioove, by 
whidi the steam valve, and injection cock are opened and 
shut alternately 18*4 R, Stuart Hist, 6 team Engine 71 In 
the pel pendicular working beam, called by Beighton 1730] 
l!ie plug.frame, there is a sht which is contrived so that its 
pins work on the fore part, middle, and back part, to laweand 
depress the levers.. that move the iron axle. x88x Philad, 
Ht,tord{\J S.) No, 3455, 6 The «plup hat la virtually a eoit 
of social guarantee for the pieservation of peace and order. 
X89Q MoiiroW Bohem, Pans 138 A dizzy whirl of skirts, 
feathers, plug hats, and silken stockings. xSoi Kitlino 
City DreadT NTi, 4 An austere, *plug hatted redskin. 1773 
Gentl Mag, XLIIX. 497 To prevent the steam ftom coming 
out at the *plug.hole 01 hd. xBaa T. Badcock Doni 
A musem, 60 A vessel, havmg a plug hole at bottom, iM 
Westm, Gaz to Sept. 9/3 mde the Post Office . . provides 
and m^tains the ure alaim, the County Council undei take 


to supply the necessary telephones and to make plug-holes 
in the alaini posts 1791 Smeatom Mdystone L 194/3 The 
cential *plug joggle, fixed in place ready for the reception 
of the center stone of the next Couise. 1873 Huxley & 
Martin Elem Biol (1877) 6x Ihe two [cells] subdivide 
and ultimately form a “plug like, cellular, mass, whicli ini 
beds Itself firmly m the substance of the piothallus 1873 
Knight Eict Mech , ^Plug-mackvie, a machine for making 
wooden plugs for faucet-holes of barrels, 1839 Mvttng 
Ghn,s, (in NortJmmb Gloss ), Plngtnan, the man m cbaige 
of a pit pumping engine 1862 .Smills Engineers III 27 
George [btephensonl’s duty as plugman was to watch the 
engine, to see that it kept well in work, and that the pumps 
were efficient 1883 Grcsley Coal MmmgGl^ Plugman^ 
an old term for eiigineman 18B4 Bourkc ^nnke Dance 
Moguls XXIX 315 <.)iir mules and Nalii vehma’s *plug pony 
stampeded. 1849 Cobdun SAecthes 90 In 1842, when the 
country was distiubed by the gicat *plug iiols, not a thicad 
w.ns distillled from a spindle x888 F Pell Rmngs of 
Luddites, etc xxxix 338 Tiadc in 1842, the year of the plug 
iiols, was worse than ever X838 Simmonos Diet, Trade, 
'^Plng.rod, an air-pump rod X873 Knight Diet Mech, 
Plug-rod, (SLeam-enginc) a A rod attached to the working 
beam of a condensing engine, for the purpose of driving the 
wot king-gear of the valves. Somelimos called the plug 
tree. If '1 he an -pump lod 1878 Thurston Gf owthStcam- 
Fnginc X2X A similar pair of tappets on the opposite side of 
tile plug-rod move the valves, xqox G Dougias !1 o, 70 
Of ecu Wintii rs 138 lie ground them [his woids] out like a 
laboniing mill, each woid solid as *phig shot. 18x3 J 
Smith Panorama Sc ij- Art I, 39 When it is cylindiical, it 
IS called a ‘‘plug tap x86x CAmw //and tm n. v, xrz A plug- 
t.ip has the full depth of screw thread all along its length 
1891 Cent, Did s.v. ZVrjJ, Taps are usually made in sets 
of three the thud, called the plug-tap or mushing tap, is 
always cyhiidrical, with the fiisiL two or thice thicads 
tapering off 1897 JVesim Gas:,, 20 May 2/3 The tax on . 
‘‘plug and smoking tobacco is to be permanently laised. 
xBop //cw Cent Rev V. 133 Passable cigais aie obtainalile, 
and the plug tobacco is bad x8z3 T Nicholson Operat 
Mechanic 169 Mr Hcniy Beighton, of Newcastle, invented 
the paiL called the “plug tiec, foi opening and shutting the 
valves 1842 /*tnny Cyil XXII, 476/3 As the plugUec 
moved up and down with the beam, tho tappets sti uck the 
ends of bent levels or cianks, which raised 01 depressed the 
valves 111 piopei succession X873 Knighi' Diet Meek,, 

* Plug valve, a lapeiing valve, iitling into a scat like a 
faucet 


Plug (pist^g), "o, [f. Plug sh ; 01 immediately a. 
early mod. Du. pluggen (Plantm), f. plugge Plug 
sb So 1 l{L(jt,plu^en, LG, plitggen, Noiw, plugga 
to plug] 

1 trans. To stop, close tightly, or fill (a hole or 
aperture) with or as with a plug ; to diive a plug 
into. Chiefly with up 

1630 R, Johnson's Kutgd «S- Comnm 6 Necre unto the 
North pole iiiLii thinking to draw in then Incalhs, me in 
danger to have then tin oats pluggd up with an Isiclc X665 
Mani I Y Grotind Low C IFttries 213 Divers of their Ships 
being sliot Llnough with gieal Bullets, for that they could 
neither iilug up the Holes or flicaches, nor free them from 
Watoi by their Pumps, were swallow'd uji in the devouring 
and merciless Waves. 1776 G, Semplb Building m Water 
40 We found it advisable to iilug up the Pipe 1833 J. 
I Ion AND Manuf, Metal 11 183 In some instances, the 
holes aOiiul of being plugged with bits of metal 1849 
Ci AH IDLE Cold Watef-curc 147 Sometimes wlien a tooth is 
plugged, the piessuie on the neivc lendeis it insuppoi table. 
1878 J lor BROOK //yg Biain 39 When a clot of blood plugs 
up an aitery. 

b In wood-engraving ; see Plug sb, 2 a. 

1839 CuAiTp Wood Engiav 645 If a small pai L be badly 
engraved, or the block lias sustained an injuiy, the defect 
may be repaiied by insetting a small piece of wood and re 
engraving It. tins.. is tuchmcally teiiued ‘plugging’ 

c. To insert a wooden peg or block into (a 
wall, etc.) to afford a hold for a nail or screw, 

x88x Young Ev, Man his Own MeJiantc § 743 When 
fixed to a brick wall, the wall must he plugged to take the 
nails, /bid, % 1273 Duo provision bavmg been made for 
this by ‘plugging Uhe wall ^ , v. 

d. To mseil as a plug; to diive (something) in 

1857 IIoi r AND Bay Path xxiv, 381 It goes by wind and 

it’ll plug a bullet right into a man. 

e. tnlr, with in {EhHr ) ; To complete a circuit 
by inserting a key or plug between metal plates 

X903 Westm, Ga», 20 Jan 9/2 Duectly the sub-stations 
shut down, the flattery room attendant ‘ plugs in ’ and takes 
the load for lighting purposes, for driving fans for ventilation 


pin poses, 


x88B ‘ R. floLDHEWOOD ’ Robhcry under At ms xxxi, If that 
old lioise they put you on had bobbed forward you’d have 
got plugged instead, Westm Goa 10 Jan 8/2 , 1 got 
plugged a few yards in fionl of the line, and two of lay 
iellowh pulled me back, ns I could not walk 1901 M 
Mag XXV 340/x ‘ ril wait till I get witbiii twenty yards 
of the beggar, Then I’ll plug 'imT ' 
d trans. To strike with the fist slang. 


and 


Malthy!* X89X A thenieuM g8 Nov 7x3/2 Tc 
in the ej e ’ is a common enough piece of slang 
4 in/r a. To ' stick to it*, keep on persistently 
or doggedly ; to plod. b. To labour with pistoii- 
like stiokes against resistance, slang. 


wreteffed form,, their ability to plu§ has enabled them to 
hang on to the leaders in bulldog fashion. 

b. 1898 G W, Stbiwems With Kitchener to Khartum 
310 I’he steamers, plug plugged ihei^ steady way up the 
full Nile, x^ — Egypt XIX 3x6 We are plugging past 
a twenty-foot nver bank, semaphored with miles of water- 


hoista 1898 Cycling v 3 27 When a beginner attempts to 
cycle up-hill at anything like a fast pace, he invariably 
develops a plugging action. 

Plugged Cpl»gd), ppl, a [f. Plug d, + -ed 1 ] 
Stopped up, closed, or filled with or as with a plug 
Of a shell : Having a plug m place of the fuze. 

187a Routledge's Ev Boy's Ann. 184/2 A plugged shell 
of 105 lb. 1884 Mtl Engineering (ed, 3) I ii 104 Hie 
insti actor will cause each man to tlirow both land and sea 
service plugged hand grenades 1899 AlihiitPs Sysi Med 
VII 603 A plugged vein on each side,, was peculiarly 
prominent 

Plugger (pl^'goi). [f. Plugz? +-ek 1 .] One 
who or that which plugs; spec, in Denitstry, an 
instrument for chiving m and consolidaling the 
filling material in the cavity of a carious tooth 
1867 C. A Harris Diet Med Tennmol 86/1 Automatic 
Aiugger, a dental inbtiument which is operated by pressing 
the point upon the gold in the cavity, in the manner of an 
oidmary hand-plugger 1872 L P McRiDini (1887) 
X09 A sidelong blow on the end of the pliiggci may thiow the 
point to one side and break off or crack a portion of the 
tooth, 1903 Daily Chfvn 1 July 4/4 Theboal-cliib captain’s 
eye has been upon those valunl plu^crs in the ‘ fouri. * 
b See quot. 

1897 Wcitm Gaz, i Dec. 2/3 Elaborate prccaiUious were 
taken against ‘pluggeis*, as impersonatois aie called ux 
Canada, The Conservatives, in their anxiety to prevent 
'plugging' (or personation}, armed their sciulineLrii with 
the kodak. 

Plugging (pl» gig),z'^/ sb [f.PLUG V. + -ing^ ] 

1 . The action of the verb Plug in various senses. 

1708 J C Comfl (18^5) 14 Pluging will stop any 

Doi e-hole Feeder 1 daie affirm 1842 Dunclison Med, 
Lcjc (1855), P tugging ,, the intiodiiction of a plug of lint 
or lino a wound or naiui-al cavity, to ai 1 est licmcrrhage ; 
or of some substance into a carious tooth to prevent toolli- 
aclie X897 Outing (U. S) XXX. 475/2 One quality . 
obseivahle in Pennsylvania cievvs of late years is that of 
* plugging ’ 1897 [seeprec ]. 1899 AllhuU's SyU hied VII 
490 An extensive plugging of small vessels 

2 . concr. Plugs collectively • see Plug v, i c, 

1873 Knight Did Mech , Plugging, pins diiven into the 

joints of buck or stone walls to receive the nails whereby 
battens axe fastened to the walls 
3 aitrib., sl^ pluggmg-foi ceps, -instrument. 

1867 C. A, Harris Diet Med. Terminal, Pluggwg- 
Insirumcnts, dental msinimenls for introducing .*uid con- 
sohdalmg fillings 1873 Knight Mech , Plugging- 
forceps, a dentist’s instrument used in coiiipiessiiig a filling 
into an excavated liole in a cations tootlx 

Plu'ggy, a, dial, [f. Plug sh + -y,] a. 
Short and stumpy, colloo b. Stiff, a*; clay 
12x823 Forijy Voc E, Anglia, short, thick, sturdy, 

j i86x Agncs Strickland Old /^riauis Ser 11 11. 33 Betty, 
j Molly, and the cook united . in describing Martin as 
‘a short, pluggy (thick) mnn, witli a pug nose'. 1892 H. 
Hutchinson Peurway IsL 8 The crumbly ploughed land did 
not hold tlie clean impression as the pluggy clay hod done 

Plugli, -e, obs. forms of Plougu, 

Flugless (pl 27 'gles), a, [f. Plug sb + -less.] 
Having no ping or stopper, 

1830-6 O W, Hoimls Daily Trials 23 Women, with 
tongues Like polar needles, ever on the jar; Men, plugless 
word spouts, whose deep fountains are Within their lungs 

Plug-ugly (pl»gi*^glO. U.S slang, [Ongut 
obscure • see qiiots ] A city iiidian or rowdy 
x86o Bartlett Diet, Amcr (cd 3), Plug Ugly, a term 
assumed by a gang of rowdies m Baltimoie It oiiginally 
belonged to certain fire comjianies. 1865 Reader 19 Aug, 
203 111 Older the better to deal with the lowdies and plug- 
uglies of the more turbulent waids 18^ in Times 4 Nov, 
9/6 * Plug-Uglies ’ . Several yeais ago I was in Baltimoi e, 
wheie the class of lowdics who originated this euphonious 
name abounded, and was told it was derived from a short 
spike fastened in the toe of their boots, with which they 
kicked their opponents in a dense crowd, or, as they ele- 
gantly expressed iL * plugged them ugly ’ 1884 Pall Mall 

G 17 July 4/1 His friends were alternately the ‘plug- 
uglies ’ of Sixth Avenue and the dudes of Delmonico’s 

Plum sb. Foims : a r plume, (in 

comb.) pbSm-, 4-5 plowme, 5 plowmbe, 6 
ploume, 8-9 north dial. ploum,ploora. 4-6 
plome, 4~7 plom, 5 (in comb.) plomb-, 5-6 
plomme, 4-7 plumbe, 5-7 plumme, 6-9 plumb, 
4- plum [OE. plAme fern, plum (eaiher plAnm, 
-I, plum, fruit and tree) corresp. to OLG. ylAma, 
MLG plAme {LG, plumme, EFns. Mtlme,pltlm)f 
OK. pMma f (? from 012 ) ; OHG. '•^pAlAma fern 
plum {pjltlmc m. plum-tree), yillG. pfAm, Ger. 
pfaume*, variants of OIIG. phrAma, pfitma f, 
OLG. *prt2/na, MLG-, LG. prAme, MDu. prAme, 
Du, pruim f. , the forms in /r- being the original, 
a. late L. or Romanic pruna f,, for L. prunum 
neut., a. later Gr. rpovvov, for cl. Gr, tt/dou/uvov 
plum (Cf. L. prAnus fern., Gr, TTpobyni], npobrij 
plum-tree.) The late L. ////«» gave also Pr. 

prune plum i see PiiUNB. The shoi tening of the 
vowel in £ng, is found from the 14th c., but the 
long vowel occurs in Levins 1570, and is still repr. 
by north. Eng. and Sc, (plaum, plz^m) ; cf. Eng. 
thumb, OE. pAma, north, Eng and Sc. theaum, 
thonm, tJwom j the vowel is shortened also m LG. 
plumme, Sw. plorntnou, Da, bhmme. The form 
plyme given in OE glosses as « prunus and prumim 
IS explained by Pogatscher fromL. prftneusi cf. 
li. prugna pmgno plum-tree 



PLUM. 


PLUM 


The change of pr- to pi- is found only in the Teutonic 
forms, or m nied L written m England, etc see plttnas 
{^plunm\ plmmtm in Corpus G 1 , plummts (\Vr AViiltker 
269/30} Ihe Celtic forms, Cotnish plttmatiy Ir pluMH, 
Gael, p/ufuiais, -das, are eviduitly from Eng l^e change 
of n to M in priina, pfiima is attributed by Kluge and 
Franck to the influence of the pieceding labial, Me>er- 
Lhbke suggests derivation from Gr trpoviivov. Frame in 
south east French dialects may be influenced by German ] 
I. The fruit of the tree Fiunus domestua, a 
roundish fleshy drupe of varying size and colour, 
covered with a glaucous mealy bloom, and having 
a somewhat flat pointed stone and sweet pulp. 

a € 7*5 Corpus Gloss 1600 mO S T, Flumtun, plumae. 
c looo iELFwc Gram vu. (Z ) 20 Hoc prunum, seo plyme 
[s? r. plume] ? a 1366 Chaucer Korn 1375 Medlers, 
plowmes, peiys, chesteyns. 1^3 Cath An^l 284/1 A 
Plowmbe (A Plowme), prunum 1570 Levins Mantp 
219/35 A Ploume, prunum 1828 O asjen Gloss (ed 2), 
VloHm, a plum. Mod Sc Soor plooms. 

p 1393 Langl. P. pi C, xiir. 221 As pees-coddts and 
pere-Ionettes, plomes and chines. 14 / 'ec in Wr -Wfilcker 

647/30 Hoc prunum, plumme 24 Nom ibid 7 » 5 /-« Hoc 
prunum, a plum 1484 Ca\t<in Fables of Msop 1 vi, 
Men sayen that it is not good to ete plommes with nis lord 
1523 Fitzherb Husb § 140 As for cheryes, dampsons, 
bulleys, plummes, and suchc other 1570 11 Googe Po/ 
Hlu^ 44 b, Here haue they peates, and plumbs. xS77 “ 
HeresbacFs Husb n. (1586) 97 There are sundry sortes of 
Plomes. 157B Lvte xlvii 720 The fruite is called 

. in Englishe, a Plumme or Prune 1601 Holland Phny 
XV. xiit 436 To come now to Plums, there is a world of 
them , some of sundne colours, others blacke, and some 
againe white. *697 Dryden Vtr^^ Georg* iv, 215 He knew 
to tame to Plumbs the Sourness of the Sloes 1809 
Pinkney Trav Frofice 222 In every hedge were medlars, 
pi umhs. cherries and maples 1870 Y eats Hal H isl Comm 
182 Dried plums, under the names of prunes and French 
plums, form an important article of commerce 

th. Phrase The bloom or blue of the plum\ 
delicate freshness, charm, cf Bloom sb. 4b, Obs* 
*727 A Hamilton Hem Acc E Ind II xlix, 215 The 
Maids keep their Teeth very white, till theyhaie lost the 
blue of their Plumb, and then they dye them ns black as 
JeL 1738 Swift Pol Corner sat ^ go She has quite lost the 
Blue on the Plumb 

2 The tree bearing this fruit, Prunus domeslica 
(N O. Posacege), 

P* domesitca, the cultivated or garden plum in its many 
varieties, and the European wild plum or Bullace, P 
msiittia, are now considered to be speciflcally identical 
with the Blackthorn or SLOE-bush, P. spinosa, the three 
forms bein^ referred to a single species, P, commums 
a 700 EpXnal Gloss 82a in O E. T , PruntfS, plumae (So 
Erjwi <?/) ^725 Corpus Gloss 1664 Primus, plum^ 

^1350 Nommate Gall -Angl* 681 (E, E T. S ) Bolaspluinbe 
and cirne. c 1420 Pallaa on Husb xn. 247 In peche Is 
graflid plomme. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 66 It is the 
cuslome (of late) to make hedges of Quodlings, Plums, and 
vines. 1718 J Chambcrlayne (1730)11 xxiii 
§ 32 If an Abneot be grafted upon a Plumb. 1785 Martyn 


3 With qualifying words, a Applied lo many 
sj^cies (and varieties) of the genus Primus : 

Beach P. of the Atlantic coast of U. S , marittma, 
Canada P., P* anxertcana (Miller Plant-nlii Cherry 
or Myrobella P., P. Myrohalanas Chickasaw P. of 
N America, P Chicasa CTreas Bot^, Damascene, 
tDamasco, Damask, or Damson P.t see Damask, 
Damson; Japanese F., P japontca, see also b; Mo- 
rocco P , ? » Damson , t Muscle P., a purple variety of 
the plum, Wild P., in Britain, P insititia or spiuosat m 
N, America, P* americana. and P* suheordaia {Ireas BoU 
and Miller Plaut-n), see also b. See also HoRSE-rLUM, 
Pear plum, etc 

1796 Morse Amer* Geog I 188 ^Beach Plumb {Prtmus 
max itmdH 1836 Whittier Ranger x, Where the purple 
beach plum mellows *866 ireas, BoL 933 P[runns\ 
myrobalana, which is named *Cherry Plum, probably from 
Its colour, is a species from Canada. 1004 Westm* Gaz* 
9 Jan. 8/1 This year there are fresh cuerry-plunis from 
Argentina on sale. 1657 Austen Fruit Tiees i, 57 The 
*Damasco Plum is a good fruit, and the trees beaie well 
X707 Mortimer Husb (1721) II 298 The black Damascen, 
the *Morocco, the Barbary, die Myrohalan, the Apricock 
Plumb, a delicate Plumb that parts clean from the Stone 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 509 All your dainty Plummes, are a 
little dry, and come from the Stone ; As the *Muscle- 
Pluinme. X902 Cornish Naiuiahst Thames 244 Low 
mounds Some are covered with ^wild-plum bushes 
b. Extended to many trees resembling the plum, 
esp. in fruit : 

American Black P. ? = Cocoa P , Assyrian P. = 
Sebesieii P. m\\xivPlant-H 1884), Australian P or 
Black F. oflllawarra, Catgilha australis, N.O Ebe- 
nacese (ibid.) , Blood P. of Sierra Leone, Haematostaphis 
Barteri, N.O Anacarduxeese {Ticas* Bot)t BrEizilian 
P., spec^ of Spofidias, N O Anaeax dtacese (Lee 1760) , 
Cocoa P. of tropical Ameuca and Africa, Chrysobalanus 
Icaco (Lee 1760), Darling P., ihe Red Ironwood of 
W, Indies and Florida, Reynosta lati/ohai East Indian 
P., Fla^urtiacaiaphracta, and F RamonteJa (Millei); 
Grey P. m Guinea P,, of Sierra Leone, Pannanum 
eiccUum,^ 0 Chiysobalauacese , of Austialia, Caigilha 
aiboteai Jamaica P,, a species of Hog plum, Spondias 
l^iea\ Japan or Japanese P., the XiOquat , MountEiin 
P., Ximenta americaua, N. O. Otacacex\ Port Arthur 
Pi^ of Tasmania, Cenarrhenes mtida, N O Proteacex 
Ureas Bot)% Queensland P., 0 ^wlma vtnosa, N O 
Meltac ^ ; Sapodilla P. of West Indies, Sapoia Achras, 
oebesten F., and C latifoha, N O Bora- 

gmaceo!, SpanishP.ofW Indies and S Spondias 
purpurea Ureas BoiY, also in the Antilles, Mamntea 
liumihs, N O Clustaceae (Miller) ; Teuuarind P , a legu- 


minous tiee of E Indies, Dialium Tasmanian 

P. = Foil Arthur P (Millu), Unicun P , a b Amcj 
palm, Aiialui eicclsat Wild P. of b Afnci, 7 
tapcnsxs, N O Saptmiacfs, of N S W.Ues, Sxduojylon 
ausiialts, N.O l^apoiactss. Yellow (SpanislO P» of 
W Indich - y/rwm/ctf /’ Ste also \'iK\t plum. Ginger 
brf \d plum. Hog-plum, Oi wr plum, Plrsimmon-//?w/, elc 
x866 I teas BoU 223 The *Black Plum of lllawaria (C<w- 
gillia australii) . is a slendei tree , the fruits •uc the 
hire of a large plum, and of dark purple colour {^id, 1 lie 
*Grey Plum {targillxa at box to) giows lo a height of fifty 
or a hundred feet Ibid 846 The fruit of hyinnatium] 
lacelsum is about the size of an ImpcratnCL plum, coveied 
with a lough skin of a greyish colour, and commonly called 
ihe Rough-skin or Grey Plum 1756 P« Browne Jamaita 
I 220 1 he yellow or ^Jamaica P! uuib Tree '1 he fi uit is much 
I esteemed by some people 1889 J II Maiden Use/ Native 
■ Plants 49 ^Queensland Plum, Sweet Plum Ihis plant 
i beais a fine juicy led fruit with a large stone x866 7 nwj 
1 Bot 1018/2 S Achras yields an edible fruit called in the 
West Indies the *Sapodilla plum. 1866 Brandd & Coxn 
Diet .Sr,, etc. II 937/2 *Sebesten-pIum IS the fruit of 
x866 Tilos BoU 397 The *Tainaiind Plum of the East 
Indies, lAialiuutl tudum, has a delicious ^ulp lescmbling 
that of the tamarind, but not quite so acid 1863 Batls 
Nat Amazon x (1864) 297 The fruit of this palm ripens on 
the upper river in April, . similar in size and shape to the 
date Vicente shook Ins head when he saw me one day 
eating a quantity of the ^Uiucuri plums. 1880 Silver 
& Co S* Afica (ed 3) X39 The nVild Plum is the fruit 
of Pappi-a Capeusis, a tree pretty common m Kaffirland 
1887 hlOLoNEY Forestry A/r, 305 Hog XHum or *Yellow 
Spanish Plum, of Jamaica, Spondias lutea — Large free 
i. A dried grape or raisin as used for puddings, 
cakes, etc. 

This use probably arose from the substitution of raibins 
for dried plums or prunes as an ingredient in plum h oth, 
-porridge, etc with retention of the name ‘plum ’ for the 
substituted article Q notations 1725-1 733 piob belong bei e 
/zx66o [Mock sermon see Plum-pie] p. 6 But there is 
your Christmaspyeand thathalh plums m abundance He 
that discovered the new Star in Cassiopeia deserves not 
half so much to be remembered, as he that fiist married 
minced meat and Raisins together 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi 
§ 6 A giocer is a man who buys and sells sugar, and plumbs, 
and spices, for gain. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl , Plumb, or 
Plum, 111 matters of spicery See Curratts and Raisins, 
*733 Fielding Don Quix 1 vi, 'I’ls not only plumbs that 
miSe a pudding 17 Hist 5 ^ach Homer [iee Plvm riEz] 
*75S JouiiSON, Plum, 2 Raisin, grape dried in the sun 
*768-74 Tuckfr Zt Nat (1834) II 686 Children, to whom 
you give a pill wrapped up in a laisin, will suck the plum 
and spit out the medicine, 1804 Ann & Jane 1 aylor Poems 
Inf, Minds, Plum cake. While fingers and thumbs, for the 
sweetmeats and plums, Were hunting and digging beside 
A 1845 Hood Son ^ Heir v, A Grocei’s plum might dis- 
appoint. 1884 Dowell //»7 Taxat IV i vii 37 The dried 
grapes.. we term simply raisins when used for eating un 
cooked, and plums when they form an ingredient in the 
famous English plum pudding. 

b. == Sugar-plum (First quot, doubtful ) 

x6w Congreve Double Dealer in iv, So when you’ve 
swallowed the potion, you sweeten your mouth with a plum, 
X790 Cowpi-R My Mothers Pict, 6t Thy morning bounties 
ere I left my home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 

c. fig, A Stone 01 mass of rock embedded m 
a matrix of later origin; a pebble m a conglomerate, 
also, a stone embedded m concrete. 

ecx8x7 T Dwight Trav New Eng, etc (1821) II 355 
The plums, or stones, embosomed by the matrix, are exactly 
of the same kinds, which are found everywhere in the eaith 
adjacent. 1894 Times 22 Sept. 13/3 The interior was filled 
m with concrete deposited m layers of nine inches, while 
large single stones, technically called ‘ plums *, weighing, as 
a rule, about thiee and-a-half tons, were placed as close 
together as possible and bedded in mortar 

d. fig A ‘ good tiling a tit-bit ; one of the 
best things to be found in a book or article ; one 
of the best or choicest things among situations or 
appointments ; one of the ‘ prizes * oflife ; also, the 
pick or best of a collection of things, animals, etc 

1825 Mar Edgcwortii Harry ^ Luxy, Concluded IV 
vii 167 It is only the stupid parts of books which tire 
one All that is necebsary ts to pick out the plums 
x8S3 Lytion My Novel viii. 1, Much too old a world to 
allow any Jack Horner to pick out its plums for liis own 
jKtsonal gratification. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dei xi xvi. 
To fight It away for the sake of getting some sort of plum 
that he might divide with his mother and the girls 18M 
R Boldrewoou ’ Robbery under Arms v, Iheie were 
some real plums among the horses 1889 Academy 2 Nov 
280 The reviewer who picks all the ‘plums ' out of a book 
IS a pet son who is regarded with reasonable terror and 
resentment Iw both autnois and publishers. 1901 Scotsman 
posts named are justly regarded as plums 
of the Indian Civil Service 
6 . The sum of;^ioo,ooo slang, now rare, 
*689-1702 Earl of Ailesbury Mem, (1890) 499 Those 
even that had nothing at the Revolution had the reputation 
after of being woith one hundred, and others two hundred 
thousand pounds. The fiisL sum was christened one plum, 
and the last, two Ibtd, 634 In King William’s time . the 
tally trade alone brought in to some a bundled lliousand 
pounds, which they then called a plum 1709 Prior Ladle, 
niorM,lh& Mi&er must make up his Plumb, And dates not ' 
touch the hoarded sum 1710 Steele Tatler No 244 f 6 
An honest Gentleman who was woith half a Plumb 1780 
J Belknap m M CuileFs Life, elc (1888) II. 252 The 
about ;^oo plum, to be increased by funding, 
i8x8 Genii Mag, LXXXVllI 201/2 Though thi personal 
effects do not exceed 140,000/ there are real estates sufficient 
to com^plete the second plumb x8o8 Besant Orange Girl 
* 'i u ^ ^ Peter Halliday the heir to a plum 

t D. transf. One who is possessed of >fioo,ooo. 
X709 Addison T ailer No too fa Seveial who were ITumbs, 
or very near it, became Men of moderate Fortunes 17 a6 
Filldino rrwPatrui No. tj Wki .775 IX 3.2 A ihKg 


highly elicibk by eveiy good man, i e eveiy Plumb 1774 
Wisim Mag. H 238 Waiin Citizens with tlie insolence of 
a plumb in their counlenanccs 

6 attiib im^Comb. a plitm-hloont, 

-blow (Blow sh,^), -cuUitrc, -fiowet , fnimeniy, 
-gum, -juice, -lea, -loaf, -moth, -pattern, -season, 
-stock, -stone, -tart, -ti ode, -weevil b objective, 
similative, clc., as phtm-feedei , -holder, -sellet , 
phm-put pie, -ioiindtxc\]% ,plttm-hkc c para- 
synthetic, as plim-coloi0 ed, -necked, -tinted atljb 
d Special comb plum-bird, -budder, local 
names of the bullfinch; plum-colour, a shade 
of purple, so plum-coloured a , plum-fir, a 
tree, Podocarpus andtna, N. O I'axacem ; plum- 
gouger, a weevil {foccotorus scuiellat is) ; plum- 
pockets, a disease of plums m which the fiiul 
glows hollow, without a stone (cf. pocket-plum 
s v Pocket sb.). See also PLUM-Buorir, 1 ’lum- 
CAKE, etc, 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropdi JVord bk , *Plum bird, the 
Bullfinch Ibtd , *Plum buddet 1897 Daily News 12 June 
6/a Other fashionable colours for gloves art Libci ly gi ecu, . 
salmon pmk, coi al red, sky blue, *plum bloom x868 W iiiT- 
usxiSinginginSprmg22,vaSel Ptftvwf 390 Stems of cuii mis., 
and *plum-blows, and the aiomatie cedar 188a Gat dun 
30 Sept 288/3 Flowers which change from while lo ^iiluin 
colour. 1840 Barham Ingol , JaiKd Rheims, Tlie Cai dinal 
drew Off each ’"plum-colour’d shoe. 1902 Daily Chton 
S July S/a ‘^Plum culture is a lottery foi plums cither 
fruit too lightly or they break the tice and glut the 
market 1887 NicholsotAs Diet, Card, 111 168/2 Tht 
■*PIum Cuiculio {Conotrachelus nenuphat) is about 4 in 
long, . and has on each wing-ense, in the middle, a black, 
shining hump. x^STreas Bot 406 *Plum Fir, 
pifys elegans, [a name proposed by Philippi for Podocatpus 
itndmdi 1887 Nicholsons Diet Card, HI 172/2 l\odo 
carpus] andina , Plum tir, frfuit] resembling in foim and 
size the berry of an oidinary White Grape, but in struct in c 
that of a Cherry 1763 Brit, Mag, IV 170 The *i)!uih- 
firmity and mellow ale at sheep-shearing^ dwindled into 
small-beer, and roasted apples 1887 NiehoUati's Diet 
Card III 168/2 The second species [of Plum-wecvil] {Cocco- 
iorus scuiellaris) is popularly called the ’‘Plum Gougcr. 
X730 Buroon Pocket harrier (1735) 82 Take one Ounce of 
*PIumb Gum beaten very small. 1897 W, C IlAziiri 
Ourselves 30 The *plum-nolders, instead of sharing with 
their poorer brethien, ask the public to make up the 
deficiency 1900 J Hutchinson 111 Arc/t Surg, XI. No. 47 
73 A red ^pluin-juicc colour. x866 'Iteas, Bot B.| t Us fruit 
is called Wilde Pruime (1 e. Wild Plum) fiom its ^»pluni- 
like eatable flesh i8to Sir E Arnoid Lt, Asia 11. (1682) 
45 The *plum-necked parrots swun^ from fruit lo fruit 
x8q5 Daily Neivs 29 Nov 2/3 An oviform jai and covci of 
^plum-pattern. xSgx Cent, Diet, Taphrina, a genus of 
parasitic discomycelous fungi T Pruni [causes] the disease 
of plums known as * ^plum-pockets ’ 1882 Ocn den 4 Nov 

396/1 TTie rich shaded, *plum-puiple pips 158* C T. in 
Fair S P, Eltz (1845) 395 , 1 will not maserate, Sailh he, 
my *^plum-round pliysnomie X670 Eaciiaru tout. Clergy 
30 An ordinary cheesemonger or *plum-sc 11 cr 1699 Eve- 
lyn Kal Hoti, (ed 9) 132 [Graft] Plums, on *Phim-stocks 
»07 Mortimer Husb (1721) II. 251 Plumb stocks and 
Cheriy stocks may be raised from Suckers as well as from 
Stones ^xgoo Beeton's Every-day Cook Bk , *Pluvt 
Tart .Seasonable, with various kinds of j[)lunis, from the 
beginning of August to the beginning of October X887 
Nicholson's Diet, Gatd HI. x 63 /z The flowcis and fruits 
are attacked chiefly by the *Plum Weevil {Rhynchtics 
cupreus) and the Plum Tortrix {Carpocopsa funebrana) 
Plnin (pl«?m), a. Also 6 plumme, 7-9 plumb 
[app. f. same root as Plum v ] 

1 . = Plump a,'^ 3, Now dial 

1570 North Doni's Philos^ 11 50 This Tcnchc* was so 
plumme and fatte that slice might well seme him for a good 
nieale Ibtd 111. 69 Hee is rounde, tilumme, fatte, and ns 
full as an Egge i^gx Haringion Oil hur \ii xiv, Her 
necke was round, most plum and large her brest. 1594 
Nasue Unfort Trav 42 A pretie rounde faced wench, as 
fat and plum euerie part of her as a plouer 

2 . dial. Soft and elastic, as a cusliion ; well-raised 
and light, as bread 

1847-^8 Halliwkll, Plum, light, soft JFest, 1853 N 
Q ist Ser. VIII. 65/2 Plum, employed in Dcvonslnic in 
the sense of ‘ soft e g, * a plum bed’ meaning a soft, downy 
bed Ibid , If the cake rises well m the oven, u is coniiiionly 
said that it is ‘ nice and plum 1893 ‘ Q ’ [Couch] Delectable 

Duchy 207 The cushions felt extraordinary plum. 

3 died Of a rock Soft, easily worked. 

*8s^ J . bm CHILD Cotmoall Mints 96 As regards 
granite, the miner commonly prefers the somewhat decom- 
posed kinds, m a state to which he applies the term plumb — 
a term much m use in Cornwall to express softness combined 
with a fair amount of resistance. Ibid, 97 A pluiiib granite 
or elvan is more pat ticularly esteemed for tin, though the 
cases are not rare in which large bunches of Copper and tin 
ores are found in hard granite 
For othei dial, senses see Eng, Dial, Diet, 

4 s. Comb, 

1598 Florio, Puttotta, a good haiidsoine, phiin-cheekt 
wench or lasse. — Montaigne \ xmv. 6 j Instcadc of 
plum feeditm the same [mind], hee hath oiielv siuingcd it 
vp withvomtie Ihd,\ xxxvhlizi Mure plunibchcckt, in 
better health and liking then lam. 

Plxim. V, Obs, exc. dial Forms : 5 plumb-y, 
plum-, 0 plom, 9 plum, plumb. [This and the 
related adj. Plummy are known from ^1400; the 
vb. appears to contain a root found also in I^LIM v , 
and peril, in Plump.] 

1 . intr. To swell up ; to become light or spongy, 
as dough when ‘ rising’, 

1398 Treviba Barth, De P, R, xvii ik (BodL MS.), per is 
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dene and pure aier and moche swetc humoiire and |jat 
for plumy ngc and boles Jiat drawij? and fongetU swetc 
humoure. Ibid xix. iv, Moiste mater ipressed and ifonge 
\ed 1495 take] is araied & made to pluinby & to spiede 
\hHtmdttm tonipre^sum /tataiitr ad spatsionevi et Partium 
wparatwnem\ 1853 <S* (? 1st Ser VXII 65/2 a here is 

also a verb io plum Dough, when rising under the in- 
fluence of heat and fermentation, is said to be plummms 
well 187s M G. I*rAusr Dan, Qttot m 32 Why there was 
the pan of bread set down before the fire to ' plumb' 

2 trails, 'lo make pUinip, to tender soft and 
springy : * Plump i, 

1594 Plat Jewell ho iii 27 How to plom vp a horse, and 
to make him fnttc and histic Dial Did (Coin 

wal 1 ), To ' plum up ’ the bed or pillow, 1 e to 1 endur them soft. 
Plum, vauant of Tlumu sb and v 
Plumaceous (plwmt"'Jos), fl. [f, mod, 

L. ^iumdcc-ns, f. L plwna plume ; sec -aceous,] 
Fcatheiy, having the character of a contour-fcathci. 

1858 Mavnr Kxpot Lex , PlumaccitSi,, pertaining to a 
foalTiei ; feathery , pluinaccous 
Fluma*ch,pluma‘sh. Obs exc Jlist [a, F. 
plwmche (now only dial )s=It pinmaccw a plume 
or bunch of feathers ; f, L, plnma feather + suffix 
repr. L. ^aceuSf -urn ] A plume. Cf Plumasse. 

1404 in /u:li Rich, /// ^ Hen VU (Rolls) 1 . 400 Fouro 
ImUIu horsses, well harded and like cieslcs on thcyi heddys 
ns wer on iheirc tentes stoiulyng lie twen ij gical and 
high plnmashis of whit. nix684 Law Mem (1818) i6a 
Plumashes above, and gramaslus below, Its no wondei to 
soo how the woi Id doth go 1687 A Lovfll tr, Thmenot's 
Ttm* L 86 Having on ihcir lloads tbetr Caps of Silver 
giull, with Pluiuadics of Foalhers c 1689 in Napicv Dundee 
(1862) n. II He wore a while plumach that d.ay, 1904 
A, JjANO VL 31 j He was the more conspicuous 

as the only wcnior of a while plumnch 
t Fluma‘ciol. Med, Obs, Also 6 -nciolle, 
-aooolo. [ad. mcd.L.//?7w/7r'/(7/;/j, dim. from late 
Tv. plumdcium down pillow (Ambrose, Cassiod.), 
f. plnma soft fcathci, down* Cf OF plumaceolc^ 
and plnmacel (m Godef.) in similar sense.] A 
pledget or small pad used in snigcry. 

1400 Lemfianc's Ctrnrg, 13 Brynge }>ou )>c parties of |>c 
wounde logideic |>oru3 sowyngc, or wi}> plumaciots— 
ben smnlc pelewis— or wih byiwngc, if JJat sewynge be 
nou^t nesbossaiie 1^97 A. M ir Guilleittcan's Rr Claruis 
II ll/s With lint, and with lllllc plumaccolcs thcrof being 
made Ibid, iR li/s A fl.itlu pliimaciollo or lent made of linte 
t Pluma'de. Obs la/c [app. corrupt, of 
plummd, cf. cockade, (Falsgi has Mhisshc of 
oybtrisshe fcLlicis,////;//f?r/ \ f . plnnie + -abd.)] 

A mourning plume for a hojsc*. 

X7aa Lend L’rtc, No 6084/4 A Mourning TForsc coveiod 
with him k Chub,.. with IMtimades licfoicaiid behind. 1736 
lii DiAHD Life Mttt/botomiU UI, 4i8TliosoLonil Mouining- 
Hmsc, covcied with blaik Cloth, caparisoned with thesatue 
Aims,., with IMmnaih's, led by a Gioonioii Foot. 
Plumage (pl ?7 mcd.^). Abo 5 plomage, 7 
plummago [a ()V,phtm£^e {14th c ,pluma(^e, 
in Littrc^), f. plume Plume : see -aor.] 

1. Fcatlicrs collectively; the natural covering of 
a bird. 

1481 Caxicn JlfyiK n. xvi. roa The pccock ,15 moche 
prowde of his fail ftlhors and plumage, i486 [see Maii 
dtP sh *630 Dray I ON JVon/Ps Mood Wks. (1748) 467/1 
lb uniiig his plumage, cleansing cvci y quill. 1678 Pnir.LJPS 
(ecl.4),/V//w/rc<^,a term in Hawking for the Feathers under 
a 1 lawks Wing, 1748 (litAV A// mcc 47 No painted plumage 
10 disphiy. 1801 H luu r i hpot h ^ Pasl ii 1 54 Wc arc not , . 
to cundude, that the goose alone aflbidcd Lnc plumage for 
the nriows, 1859 Darwin Or-/jr> S/cc, i, (1873) 16 Xho 
peiiod at whnli the pcrfti t phinmgc is acquired vanes 

*8saMBS Srowi Viule Tom's C xvi. While she was 
irutileing wliat to say, Mane gradually wiped away her 
tents, and smoothed ner plumage in a general sort of way. 

f b. spec, in Fakowy, h eathers given to a hawk 
as a casting (Cahtino vhl, sb, 3 c). Obs, 

1486 Rk, St, Album Aiijh, Kuer fedc hir with vnwassli 

■Mi'll ■ ilil <‘it .'1 II I . ij7ST 

y /i/ 117 III > ir uisi. .11 'i 1 .1 ,1 • I '1 ^ 

a-, I, ' .1 , II 'iL i^vi re 1633 f \iii\' ".1/ < y 'V .1 s 
Art ICvp!., Plummago are small downy foatlieis which the 
Hawke lakes, or are giuen her for casting 

2. ftg, a. Jn icierence to the use of plumes. 

1805 WciRDSW, Prelude vr ao6 All the Htrengtli and 
pUiinagc of iliy youth. 18*3 ScoTr Peifoll xii, This 
I xiinssi I r * lo 'iiy 'iid trust gave full plumage to 
Mil IS I • '.ill 1 1 - . x86a Gijui iujrn Pet s, Reltg i\. 

' '.7 ,j 1-7 1 1.. r *. ii'mi I ige of an expiation, 
b. Joculaily aiiplied to dress. 
x 89< RASiroAi f Hum PnrepeX 22 The Doctor of Music, 
who in spite of liis gorgeous plumage is not a ineinhcr of 
Convocation 

3 . A bunch or tu ft of Icathei s used as an ornament , 
a plume. Now;//;'*?. 

1636 llLoUNr (i/ossoicr i Plumage^ fealheis or a bundi of 
fc.'Uhcis t6j7 /,ond,(!az No rjo6/i I Living Scsrlet, and 
other fine Coats all richly laced, and heniing veiy rich 
lUunuuit-*, Siarfs, and Kmbnadered Hells, 1738 (hovpu 
Leonidas r. 400 The jnirple pluinago nods 1858 Carlylk 
L>edk (it, ix X. (1872) ill. 174 Nothing of the soldier but 
the epaulettes and plumages. 

4 . allnb, and Comb,^ ns plumage-atitoh 
brohUry)^ a stitch or arrangement of stitching 
designed to imitate plumage, plumage-work; 
sec quot, 1886 

x 880 Lady AiRORn Heed/eivork as Art vi. 207 The Opus 
Plumarium’ is ont* ufthe most ancient groups, and includes all 
flat stUebes. . . I pi oposc to restore its original title of plumage 
work. X90X L. F. Day & Marv Bucki k Art m Needleioork 


VII. (ed 2) 62 [Fcather-stUch] is not to be cc^nfounded with 
what IS called ‘ plumage stitch *, which is a version of latin- 
stitch, find X 100 The worker adapts , the length of the 
stitch to the woik to be done, directing it also accoiding to 
the form to be expressed, and so airives,. by way of satin- 
stitch, at what is called plumage stitch 

Fllimaged (plf 7 med^d), a [f prcc. + -ED2.] 
Furnished with or as with plumage, feathered, 
having plumage 

z8ao Keats Cap Bells v. On they swim With the sweet 

F nneess on her plumag'd lair 1837 H Ai nsworth Crichton 
297 Parrots, and other gaily plumaged birds 1863 
Alcx Smith Swum SKye (1880) 287 Every knoll plumaged 
with birches 1874 Cours Birds N, IK 302 They became 
veiy finely plumaged by the fall. 1893 Mrs Ik M. Ckoicck 
Pillage Pales 87 Flocks of biighl plumaged water-fowl 

Pltimagery (pD/miod^u) [f, as prcc, + -iiy ] 
(See qnot.) 

1879 CasselFs Techn, Educ ni 204/2 The Chinese arc 
now vciy skilful and ingenious in the art of plumagciy or 
fcathcr-working. 

Plumash . see Plumach 
t Plxi]na*SSe. Obs, rare [a. obs, F. plumasse 
(1505) a great plume, f. plume Plume + augment. 
sulTix -asse L. -deea^ adj suffix.] *« Plumacit. 

1494 m Lett, Rtch, III d* Hen F// (Rolls) I 396 Theill 
of Suflbikes crest was a lion of gold, the laillc fourched, 
sett in mnner of a curnnllcs with plumasses whit and grene. 
t Pluma’ssery, Obs, rarc'^*^, [a, OF. plit- 
masserie ornament of feathers (Godef.), f. plumasse*, 
see prcc., and cf. next.] 

X636 Biount Glossogt,^ Plumassery, a plume or hunch of 
fealncis [So 1775 in Asii, and in subscq Dictionaries,] 

Flnmassier (pb^masIo*j). Also 6 -asier 
[a F. plwnasster (1480), f, plumasse \ see above 
and -lEA ] One who works or Imdes m fcalhcis 
or plumes for ornamental purposes. 

1598 Hakluyt Koy I. 250 1 he coucrings of his tent , aic 
all of gold Willi the curious workemanslup of plumasiers 
i8ia Moore ( heading) Anacreontic toaPlumassier. 
1846 Mrs Gore Eng Char (1852) 46 Lady Downingstrect 
must take care that her Royal Highness's court plume 
come home in duo time fl oin the plumnssicr. 1894 Spec- 
tutor ao Jan 8 o/t X'hc plume of egret's feathers, or 'ospreys', 
as the plumasstcrs chose to call them 
Flumate (pb 7 nut), a. Entom, [ad. L plu- 
mdt-ttSy pa. pplo, of plnmai e to cover with feathers ] 
Feathered, covered with plumose down. 

z8a6 Ktrry & Sp Eniomol XV xlvi, 324 Plunmie, when 
the awn is feathered. 1890 Cent, Dtct,^ Plum ate antenna, 
an arisialc antenna with the ansla covered with fine hairs, 
as in ninny flics 

t PlU'matile, a, Obs, rat c, [ad. L plumdlilis 
(Plautus) embioidcred like feathers, f. plitma 
feather,] Made of feathers 
17x5 tr, Pamiiollus' Rerum Mew II. i 279 That pluma- 
tile kind of Work . brought to us from the utmost Parts of 
the West ludios, 

tPlliiiia*tloii. Obs, rate’-^, [n. of action 
fiom L. plumdre to feather; see -ation] An 
application of a feather or of down to a sore, etc. 

X5Q7 LowP Chirurg (1634) 206 Sometimes the tumor is so 
malignant, that we arc constrained to applyactiiall ciutcrs, 
or tents, and phi mat ions what [?\vct] in oyle of Vitrcoll 

t Flumative, a, Obs, t ai [f. L, plumal-us 

feathered + -IVE ] 

1623 CocKFRAM, Plnmaiiue, made of feathers [1644 
Ridiculed m Vmdex Angluus 5, 6,] 

Flumb ^b. Forms : 3-7 plumbe, 3-9 

plum, 4~7 plumme, 5 plommo, 5-6 plombe, 5-7 
plume, 6 plome, 7~ plumb, [ad. Y,plomh L. 
plumb-um lead ; the Mlt), fonus plumbe^ plombe^ 

I plomme, app a. OP\ ^plombe, phmme (i3<>9 m 
Godef.) sounding lead *~latc L. *plumha, orig. pb 
of plumbum. In sense 2 app, f Plumb v,] 

1 A mass or ball of lead, used for various 
pui poses a. The weight attached to a mason’s 
plumb-line, to secuie its perpendicularity j also a 
weight at ladled for the same puiqjosc to a quadrant. 

6)^or out o/plumb, out of tho perpendicular 
a X300 Cursor M, 2247 Wit cord and plum [v rr, plumbe, 
plumme] hm wroght sa hei 14 . in Halliw Rat a Math 
(1841) 58 Til |x5 lb redo whereon )>e plumbe henges falle 
vpon be mydtil lync of jie quadiant ^1440 Promp Parv 
4<jS/2 Plumbe, of wrylUys or masonys(Ar ,/'. plumme, ),per’ 
iundicnlnm, 1530 Palsgr, 256/1 Plumbe for a caiiienler, 
initi t 1769 Wales in Phil Tians LX, 151 Thcspuits of 
wine, m which the plumb of the quadrant is immoised 
1858 W Aknot Laws Jr, Heaven Ser. n. xv 128 They 
suspend their plumb, not from the middle, but from one 
edge of the lulc 1891 Pall Mall G aMar y2 'I’lie column 
is SCI lously olT plumb 1906 Feb 180 It is not lev*. 1 

, and thcieforc, being out of plumb, must sooner or later fall 
b. A sounding-lead, a manner’s plummet ; also 
a plummet used by anglers to measure the depth 
of a stream or pond, Also Jig, 

[Cf. X300 Joinvillr Vie de S, Lows cxxii (Godef), 
Oiete ta plomme,] 1:1440 Lovrucii Malm ^564 He Sank 
a-down liK a plom of led x^o Palsgr 256/1 Plumbe for 
adiyppemaiitj^^w^ sonde, ax6s3 G Dan in Idyll ii 
8 For once that word had weight, a whineing Man Hangs 
to the Plumme. 1863 Cowdbn Clarke Shahs, Char, xi 
276 His mind inlellecliial plumb hath never yet sounded, 

o In other senses (chiefly Adr.) , as : a small piece 
of lead with which a scourge or rod is loaded; a 
weight of a clock or of a similar instrument, a small 
weight attached to a fishing-line below the float, to 


keep the latter in an upright position ; a ball or 
bullet of lead as a missile; a kind of dumb-bell 

AxsiOiS*/ Laurence 10 1 in ITorstm Alteugl Leg,{\8&i) 
XTo With staues he bad^Jjai suld him bete And pelt on him 
with plumes of lede CX440 Capgrave St Kath, v 1133 
Bete liir and reetide hir with lern and plummes of leedi 
A 1450 FysHiynge w an Angle (1883) 16 Pe next plume to 
the hoke schall be ther from a large fote be more and euery 
plumbe of quantite to )>e gretnes of the lyne, 1463 Bury 
IKzlls (Camden) 28 To wynde vp thepeys and the plummys 
as ofte as nede is. 1496 Acc La High Treas, Scot 1 . 293 
Lede to^et the plumbis, Ibtd 295 lo cary the plumbis of 
lede fra the Abbay to the clos caitis. x6ox Dent Pathw 
fleaimt 281 The plumbe of a clocke, being the first moouer, 
doth cause all the other whceles to inooiie 1625 Vestry Bks, 
^iiitce<;) 2 q 5 Foi a rope for the great plume of the clocke, 
2S 6d. x68z Chetham Angler's Vade^nt, iv § 14 <1680) 46 
The least weight of Plumb or Lead you can. 1867 J B Rose! 
tr V trgiPs /hnetd 21 1 They hurled fi om slings the deadly 
plumb of lead 

2 Sc and north, dial, *A deep pool in a river 
or the ‘?ca; a pei pendiciilai fall’ (E D D), 
(Usually spelt pluml) 

x8x 9 in R Ford Ilatp Perth (t 893) 20B (E D D.) Yon fause 
stream, that near the sea, Hides monie a shelve and plum, 
1835 J Wilson Afdv/ Ambr Wks. 1856 IV 235 Tak tent you 
dinna droon me in some plum, 1805 Ocihlirce Redburn 
XV 1.14 The * plums ’ were the only parts of its narrow 
channel that showed signs of water. 

3 Comb, * f plumb-nght a , exactly vertical ; 
t plumb-wise (plim-wise) ado,y in the manner 
of a plumb-line, perpendiculaily. 

xS3a More Con/ut, Ttndale Wks. 826/2 Wyth a stryngc 
by the balfe keepe them plume right vnder. 1552 Hulolt, 
I'liiinmeryght downe, perbendiculm ts, 16x3 M, Rcdlfy 
Magn Bedtesyw 26 The Waiglit C is attracted phm- wise to 
the Ams a B, 

Flumb, plum (pl*>m), a, and adv. Forms 
5 plom, 6 plome, plum(in)e, 6-7 plumbe, 
5- plum, 7- plumb (9 plomb). [f. Plumb sb,} 

A, adj 1 . Vertical, perpendicular 

c 1460 Townehy My si iit, 520 The watei, syn she [the 
dove] com, Of depnes plom, Is fallen a fathom 15x9 Horman 
Vulg, 240 All walhs,.muste he made leiiell and plumme 
16x3 M. Ridley Magn Bodies 142 A waight. fastned at 
the bottomo to hold this ring plumbe anu steady. 17x5 
LroMi Palladio's Archil, (1742) 1 . 1 The care of erecting the 
Walls veryplum.__ 1897 Bailey Princ Pruit'gi owing 
Necessity for staking and tying the trees to keep them plumb. 
2 . a Downright, thorough-going ; sheer. 

1748 Richardson C/fli;/jjfli(T8io) IV xi 239 Neither can an 
opposition, neither can a ministi y, be always wi ong. To be 
a plumb man, therefore, with either is an infallible mark, that 
the man must mean more and worse than he will own be 
does mean. 1894 Chicago Advance & Sept , Nothing but 
pests— just plum posts, X904 C. Marriott Geuevtavx, 106 
Addling their brains with plum trash about love and all, 
b. Cricket Of the wicket ; Level, true, 

1902 Daily Ckron 29 July 3/2 To witness a modern first, 
doss match on a ' plumb wicket. X903 Ld, Hawke in 
JVestvu Gttz X3 Mar, 9/2 , 1 believe there are counties who 
go into the field on a day when, we will say, there is a 
plumb wicket, and say 'we shall be here until half-past six'. 

B. etdv [Cf. F. h plonib straight down.] 

1 . Of motion or position; Vertically, perpen- 
dicularly , straight down ; rarely, straight up, 

c X400 Laud Troy Bk, 1833 Hit was diked donn plum, 

, That no man my^th iher-ouer com. a 1548 Hall C/iron , 

I Hen, VIII 24 Diches .so brode and so plume [ed, 1550 plum, 
Grafton plumme] stepe y‘ was wondie to behold, x6ox 
I Holiand Pltny 1 8 When the Sunne shineth directly 

S lumbe ouer mens beads, and causeth no shadow, 1640 
r. Abbot yob Paraphr, 252 The eagle is so strong as to 
I mount plum up .to an infinit height 1667 Milton /*. Z n 
' 033 Fluttrmg his pennons vain plumb down he drops 1733 
Young Centaur v Wks 1757 IV. 240 Shall we rush, as 
down a precipice, and leap plumb into the jaws of extempore 
death? 1843 Carlyle Past P7 11 xin, The Abbot, 
stalling plumb up. answeicd [etc] 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps iv. § xx. 103 Drapery . . fell from their human forms 
plumo down 

2 transf, and fig a. Exactly, directly, precisely. 
x6ox Holi and Pliny xvin xxxiv. 609 The wind Septcntrio 
thathloweth plumbe North, is far mote daungcrous and mis- 
chievous X701 CiuucR Laos Makes JSIan ti 11, Lay your Lips 
softly, softly, close and plum to hers. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1810) HI Ivi. 303 Iter daughter .imagined her- 
self plumb against me xSsx Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xx 
147 Most of them [Delawares] can hit ' plumb cenlre ' with 
any of their mountain associates. 1871 Morley Crit Mtsc, 
Ser L 246 Tho famous diatribe against Jesuitism m the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, .points plumb m the same direaion. 
b. Immediately, directly, straight 
rxx734 North Etam i, lii. § 144 (1740) 216 If the Lords 
had come plumb upon their Trial, and. .had been acquitted, 
the politic Oisis had been at an End. 

c. As an intensive • Completely, entirely, abso- 
lutely, quita Chiefly U S, slang, 

1587 Misjbrtunes oj Arthur (1828) il iv Chorus 41 
Then rowles and reeks and fiilles at length plum ripe. 
x7^ Grose Prmnne Gloss,, Plum pleasant, very pleasant 
1882 Burdktt Lije Penn v 83 Penn wrote his wife and 
children a long letter which iilled them plumbfull of good 
advice. 1^3 Harped s Weekly Christmas 12x1/1 ‘ You’re 
plumb crazy', she remarked, with easy candor x^ 
Kipling Captains Courageous 21 You’ve turned up, plain, 
plumb providential for all concerned. 

Flnmb v. Also 4 plumben, 5 plome, 

5-7 plumbe, 6 plombe, 6-9 plum, [f Plumb sb 
and a., in various unconnected senses ; partly perh. 
after ^,plomber (1539 m Hatx.-DaniQ.),] 

I. i I. intr. To smk or fall like a plummet ; to 
fall or plump straight clown. Obs. 
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^1380 Wyclif Serf it. Sel Wks. II. 186 per hertis ben so 
hevybat pei pluraben doun to helle 

ft 2 . a. irans. To sound (the sea, etc ) with 
a plummet ; to measure (the depth) by sounding. 

1568 Saitr Poefns Refomu xlvi 29 Plum weill the 
Urund qahat evir ge doo. 1380 Hollvband Treas Pr, 
'loi^.Plomher^ to plombe orsounde the depth of a thine 
1708 J Chambcrlaynr.S'/ Gi Brita i m (1737) 10 Pooler- 
Hole has been plumbed to the Depth of 800 Fathom, and 
yet no Bottom found. ^726 ^’^w^Gnlltver 1 v, 1 consulted 
the most experienced seamen upon the dep^ of the channel, 
which they bad often pliimmed 1867 F Fuanci? 
ii (1880) 71 The depth having been carefully plumbed 
b Jign To sound the depths of, to fathom, to 
reach the bottom of. 

1509 Bfoughiofis Let xii 40 Though Plato and Hermes 
haue plumbd it deeply, must wee reach no furthM, then 
their shallow sounding ? 1847 Lytton Lvcretta u, Silently 
she looked down, and plumbed them all tmfirmitves] 1849 
Clough Amoitrs de Voy, v, ist So I plumb the deeps of 
depression. . . ^ „ v 

0 . To plumb a track {[/•S coUoq\ to trace or 
follow out a load. 

1844 Mrs Houstom Yeukt Voy* Texas II, 203 Plumbing 
the track, the Texan term for tracing a road, is, at all timra, 
a slow and tedious operation i^a J. L. Lawless in 
Country Chftrck (Buckland, Mass) 10 Mar, I ahvays 
noticed that when Old Rover took one track and plumbed 
it through, he holed the game. 

III. 3 . To render vertical, to adjust or test by 
a plumb-line. Alsoy^ 

r7ix W. Sutherland Shrphmld Assist, 162 To Pluniy to 
hew any Piece downright, or peraendicular 1795 Phil 
Trans LXXXV. 448 Slender stalls were made upright, by 
being plumbed in directions at nght angles to each other. 
1874 Theable Naval Archit 23 They aie valuable aids in 
plumbing the frames and keeping the side of the ship fair 

4 . To place vertically above or below. 

1838 Civil Eng ^ Arch Tml I. 233/1 Above will be 
elegant sheds and powerful cranes, to plumb the hold 
1873 Bedford viL (ed a) 264 The shears 

should be so placed that a boat . may come under them, or be 
* plumbed ’ from their heads when sloped 

b. intr. To hang vertically. 
i8<^ Smyth Sailor's Word-hki To ilumh, to form the 
vertical line. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed 6) 121 The 
purchaiie [will] plumb clear of the ship’s side, 

IV t6. irans, (?) To solder with lead [Cf. 
Cotgi. ^Tkmher^ to lead, or tinne; also, tosoulder, 
or colour with lead,’ etc.] Ohs 

c *479 Poston Lett HI. 271 A standing cuppe w ith a cover 
therto plommed 
0 To weight with lead 

a *450 Fysshynge w an Angle {1883) *6 Your lynys must 
he plomed with leyd. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh Country 
Famie 512 After your booke is thus fastened, you shall 
plumbe yom line ; which is to fasten certain pieces of lead 
about It 1669 WoRLiDGE Syst Agric (1681) 243 Stake this 
Net athwart the River; the bottom being plumbed, that it 
may sink about six inches. 18x1 W, Taylor in Monthly 
Rev, LXVI 464 The oars are plumbed in the handle, so as 
to glance on the edge of the boat. 

7 . To seal (luggage) with a leadeu seal, 

1756 Nugent Gr, Tour, France IV 20 When your lug- 
gage has been searched, you had better have your trunk 
plumbed with a leaden stamp for Pans. 1788 Jefferson 
Writ (1859) II 473, I shall have the whole coided and 
plumbed by the Custom house heie. xSao Mbs Starke 
Direct Trav, on Cent 11 36 We had our trunks plumbed, 
m order to secure them from examination (by the custom 
house officers]. 

V [Back-foimatiott from plumber ] 

8. inlr. To work in lead as a plumber. Also 
trcm {colloq) 

X889 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy^ etc. (189a) 217, 

I am a plumber. 1 have plumbed in the very best familiei). 
X90Z speaker Mar T03/X There was once a perfect being 
who did actually plum 0 Mod new^aper/HhehoMs^has 
been duly plumbed, painted, and whitewashed 
Hence Plu'mbmg^//. a , doing plumbeis’ woik. 
1896 Daily Neuis 1 Feb 3/1 Even the plumbing fiaternity 
cannot grumble It is a mistake to suppose that a very 
riotous winter is the best for plumbers 

Plumb : see Pltjm. 

Plumbagm (pbmb^ dgin). Chem, [ad F. 
plomhagine^t L plumbago (^HeePmuBAQO) 4 - 
-lif 1 ] The acrid principle of the root of Tlum- 
hago europsea, (See Plumbago* 3 ) 

1830 Amer, yrnl Sc XVII 385 Plumbagiuey a new 
vegetable substance . M. Dulong has obtained a particular 
vegeto principle from the roots of the Plumbago Europaa, 
1838 T, Thomson Chem Org, Bodies 767 Plumbagm was 
discovered by M. Dulong d’Astafort, m the root of the 
plumbago Eurepsea, in 1828 x866 Watts Diet Chem IV. 

685 Plumbagm crystallises in delicate needles or prisms 
often grouped in tufts; has a styptic saccharine taste, with 
acrid biting after-taste 

+ Plumba'giUG. Obs, Also plomb- [ad F. 
plombagme (1572 in GodeF), ad. L plumbago^ 
-inavi, see Plumbago,] 

1 See quots. (Peih never in Eng use ) 

[i6*x CoTGK., PlombetgtHe,f lead turned almost into 
ashes by the vehemence of the:fiie This is ih’artifcmJJ 
Plombagme^ and comes of lead put into a furnace with 
gold, or siluer oaie, to make them melt the sooner . Theie is 
alsoa iiaturall, or minerall Phmhagtnei which (as Mathiolus 
thinketb) is no other then siluer mingled with lead-stone, 
oroare J 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Plwmagin [quoting Cotgr 
verbatim] X638 Phiilips, Plumbagm [xyoS -me], silver 
mingled with lead stone, or oar 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Plumbagvnt^ lead naturally mingled with silver. 

2 , « Plumbago 2. 


x8oa Playfair Illustr Hutton The 304 In the banks of 
the same river [Ayr] some miles higher up, ho [Dr Hutton] 
found a piece of coal .involved in whinstone, and extremely 
incombustible It consumed very slowly in the fire, and. 
deflagrated with nitie like plumbago This he considered 
as the same fossil which has been described under the name 
of plombagme i8ti Pinkerton Petrology I 552 Anthia- 
cite seems to have been first observed by Dolomieu , but 
Born has classed it under graphite, which he calls plomba'‘ 
gine^ 01 carbui et of iron 1834 J ScorrcRN m Orps Ctre Sc , 
Chem, 384 Crystallized carbon is found naturally , as 
a minei^ species known by the appellation plumbagine 
1837 Birch Anc, Pottery (1858) I 245 Vauquelin takes it to 
be a carbonaceous matter, such as plumbagine 01 black lead 
Plnmlbaginous (pl»mbj3e dginas), a [f. L. 
plumbago^ -tn-em Plumbago + -ous ] Of the nature 
of or pertaining to plumbago or graphite. 

X796 Kirwan Elem Mm (ed. 2) II 184 Plombaginous, or 
micaceousiron ore 1820 Faraday. 5 ;^ Res xvi (1859) 77 It., 
considerably resembles the plumbaginous powder obtained 
by the action of acid on cast iron *845 Lvcll Trav N A met 
I 249 In the plumbaginous anthraate of Worcester the 
proportion of volatile matter is about 3 per cent. 1862 
Dana Man, Geol v 77 The variety plumbaginous schist 
contains plumbago in its layers. 

Pliiml)agO (plt?mbl* go). Also 7 plnmbage, 
8 plombago. [a L plumbago a species of lead 
01 e, also a plant, leadwort, flea wort (Pliny): m 
boti senses rendeiing Gr fioXbfihaiva of Dioscorides, 
deriv. of /idXuiSSos lead. For the original meaning 
and complicated history of the word, see note 
below.] 

fl. Applied to the yellow oxide of lead (litharge), 
also sometimes to the sulphide (galena); and (m 
qnot. 1612) app, to minium or red oxide of lead, 
obtained from litharge by further oxidation Obs, 

x6i2 Woodall Sutg Mate Wks (1633) 77 Plumbago, or 
red lead, hath the force of binding 1661 Lovell Hi\t 
Amm 4 Mm 38 Plumbage [L ] Plumbago P[lace] It 
sticks to the furnace in the purifying of silver or gold 
M[atterl of Silver or Gold purified with lead N[ame] 
MoAv/i8aii/a Molybdsena it'blike litharge in vertue 1669 
Rowland tr Schroder's Med -Chem Pharmacop xix 245-6 
Molybdena or Plumbago. It is natuial or artificial the 
ill St IS Lead Ore or that mixed with silver The aitiflcial 
is a kind of Lithaige, that sticks to the bottom of the Fur- 
nace [etc 3 

2 . Mtn Black lead or graphite; one of the allo- 
tropic foims of carbon* used for pencils, also, 
mixed with clay, for making crucibles; and for 
many other purposes. 

'Black lead’ is the popular, and ‘graphite’ the strictly 
scientific name, but the term 'plumbago* is largely used 
in the arts, esp m mining 

1784 Kirwan Elem Mtn 158 Plumbago, RetssUey 
Blyet iz of the Swedes. In a strong heat and open fire it is 
wholly volatile. 1786 tr ScheeldsChem Ess 243 The black 
lead or plumbago which is generally known in commerce, is 
very different from niolybdajna Ibid 250 Hence I am 
convinced, that plumbago is a kind of mineral sulphur or 
charcoal, the constituent paits of which are aerial acid 
and a considerable quantity of phlogiston. 1788 Cron- 
siedfs Mm (ed. 2) II. 451 Black lead or plumbago is a 
fossil substance extremely black 1795 Pearson m Phil 
Trans LXXXV. 335 The black matter was therefore a com- 
pound of lion and carbon, or, as some chemists term it, plum- 
bago, and which m thenew system is denominatedacarburet 
of lion. 17^ Kirwan Mm,(td 2) II 58 Plumbago 
Graphite of Werner caibon combined with one tenth or one 
eighth of its weight of malleable iron. 1799 — Geol, Ess xgz 
Probably because the iron had absorbed too great a quan- 
tity of caibon, and was thus converted into plombago x8o8 
Henry Epit Chem, (ed. 5) 242 Another combination of non 
and carbon, which is a true carburet of iron, is the substance 
called plumbago, or black-lead, used in fabricating pencils, 
and in covering non to prevent rust. [So 18x3 (ed 7) II 
120 ] 1843 Humble Diet Geol. (ed. 2) 32/1 Anthracite re- 
sembles and appears to pass into plumbago X846 M^CuLr 
LocK Aec Brti Empire (1854) I. dig That very rare 
mineral called black lead, plumbago, or wad, is found m 
Boirowdale, m Cumberland The mines m this place have 
been wrought since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and fur- 
nish the very best material hitherto discovered for making 
pencils. 1869 Roscob Elem Chem (1871) 82 Graphite, or 
Plumbago, crystallizes m six-sided plates. 

8. Bot A genus of herbaceous plants, mhabiling 
Sonthem Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, having 
spikes of subsessile flowers, with a tubular five- 
pailcd calyx , leadwort so called from the colour 
of the flowers. [Pliny’s name (rendering Gr. 
Mo\.u/ 95 aim), adopted as generic name by Toume- 
fort, 1700 ] Also aitnb 

[x&i Holland Phny II 336 There groweth commonly 
an heibe named in Gieeke Molybdaena, tliat is to say m 
Latine, Plumbago^ euen vpon euery come land] 1747 
Wesley Physu.{y.'j62) 42 Infusionof Leaves of Plum- 
bago in Olive Oil, X776 Lee Inf rod Bot App (ed 3) 337 
Leadwoi t, Plumbago 1877 T A Chalmers Tiyo Soga vi. 53 
He distributed twigs from the plumbago plant to lie woin 
round the neck 1903 Contemp, Rev, Alai 346 Pale blue 
plumbagos, yellow canaiiensis 
[Note In Dioscoudes, poAvjSSatva, f. pdXujSfios lead, was 
applied to a mineral substance (v 97, 100), and a plant. 
The formei was yellow oxide of Iead(PbO)j esp the litharge 
produced in the extraction of gold and silver fiom ores con- 
taining lead By Phny this is latinized as molyhdmna^ 
also once (xxxiv x8. So) by plumbago, which, as well as 
galenot were applied by him lo the yellow oxide, but piob 
included as an inferior variety the sulphide (PdS), called 
by Dioscoudes /itoAviSSoeifi^s Affloe, * lead -1 ike stone’, the 
modem Galena For the plant Pliny always uses plum- 
bago In the Flench transi (1572) of Matthioh’s Com- 
mentary on Dioscorides, fioAupficui/a 5= plumbago is tendered 


plombagme^ in It piombcggine, and is stated to be identical 
with litharge; but othei ores may have been included 
Thence the explanations of the woid in Cotgrave and other 
English waters down to Bailey see Plumdaginl, and 
sense x above In Holland’s Flmy, plumbago is rendered 
litharge In the i6th c , to Agi icola and others in Germany 
practically interested m mining, plumbago mainly meant 
the sulphide of lead, but also included other substances 
similar to this in appearance, and in the property of staining 
the fingers and maiking paper, esp the native sulphides of 
antimony and molybdenum, Stibniie (SbjSa) and Mol\b- 
denite (M0S2), and the mineral graphite In 1567 Chiistopli 
Enkel (Encelius) of Saalfeld, while identifjung Pliny's violyb- 
dtgna^ galena, and plumbago, distinguished the ‘pioduc- 
tive* species (1 e the oxide and sulpliide of lead) fiom the 
‘ barren ’ [sienlis\ which yielded no lead, and was mainly 
graphite; the latter was described by Ferrante Imperato 
m 1599 employed in the gtafio piombino, ‘ leaden pencil ’. 
In 1779 Scheele found that ceitam samples of the ‘ barren ’ 
plumbago, on being burnt, were dissipated into carbonic 
acid gas, and that in fact they consisted of caibon see 
quot J 786 in sense 2 In X789 w erner and Kai sten pi oposed 
the name Graphite instead of the ambiguous ‘plumbago’. 
But Its composition was still disputed. An analysis, made 
by French chemists in 1786, had given, after volatilization, 
a residue of non, and plumbago was pronounted a cai buret 
of 11 on (see quot. 1795) This view prevailed until Kaistcn 
m 1826 and Sefstroiii in 1829 proved that the non was only 
an impmity m the specimens analysed, and that graphite 
or plumbago was, as Scheele had said in 1770, really a 
mineral form of caibon. (See paper by Di , John W Evans, 
F G S , in Trans Phil Soc, 1907 )] 

Plumtoa-goed, a, [f. prec. + -ed^.] Covered 
with plumbago, black-leaded, 
i860 Alex. Watt Electro-Metallurgy 58 A solution of 
nitrate of silvei . will answer well for depositing on pliimba- 
goed surfaces. 

Flum'ba'lloplLane. Mifu [See Puimbo-.] 
‘A vaiiety of allopbane containing a little lead' 
(Chester Did, Phn 1896). 
fPlumlbane. Chem, Obs, [f, L. plttmh-um 
lead + -ANE 2 a.] Davy’s pi oposed name for 
chloride of lead, hoin-lead 
x8xa Sir IT Daw Chem Philos 397 One combiiiaiion 
only of lead with cliloiine is known called horn le.ad by 
the old chemists The name proposed for it is plumbane 

t Plum’bary, Obs, rat e, [ad. L, plufnhdniis, 
f. piumbttm leao.] Lead ore, galena. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp 428 Lead .is extracted 
also oat of a certain PJumbary, effoded out of Mynes, which 
stone they call Molybdoicles, the Lead thus secerned and 
melted, is pouied into watei, while hot, till it leave its dioss. 

Plumbat, obs Sc. form of Plummet. 
tPlu’anbateL Obs, Also 7 (?)plumbet. 
[app ad. late L, p/umbdliB leaden balls, also (Cod. 
Theodos.) a scourge to which leaden balls weie 
attached, f phmhdfe to make of lead; but cf. 
Plummet sh, 4.] In pi. The leaden balls with 
which a scouigc was loaded 
XS70 Foxe a ^ M (ed. 2) 94/1 Then Decius moued 
with anger commaunded hym to be beaten with jplumbattes 
(which is sayth Sabellicus, a kindc of scourging). 1609 
Holland Amm, Matcell, 330 Sencus and Asbouus..he 
caused to be killed with the mightic pelts of plumbets. 

Pin mbate 2. Chem, [f L plumb’um lead -H 
-ateI I c ] A salt of plumbic acid 
1865 Watts Diet Chem, III. 555 The solution of plum- 
bate of potassium forms with metallic salts precipitates of 
analogous composition. 

11 Plumba'tor. [med.L. phmbator, f. L. plum- 
bare lo solder with lead ] In the Papal service, 
A custodian of the leaden seal. 

1677 W Hughis Man of Sin ii. xii. 22p Innocent 8... 
His new office of Plumbators . brought him in 26000 crowns. 

Plumb-bob (pl»*m ibp b). The leaden bob, usu- 
ally colloidal, forming the weight of a plumb-line. 

*833-40 Haliburton Clochn (1862) 16 If he is found here 
after twenty four houis, they'd make a carpenter’s plumb- 
bob of him, and hang him outside the church steeple 1879 
Cassells Tichn Educ IV igo/x A spirit level is laid upon 
its edge, or a plumb-bob is dioppcd from its middle point, 
t Plu^mbean, Obs. \i,'L,phtmbe-ns\esPitVi 
+ -AN ] Resembling lead ; leaden ; lead-coloured, 
1636 Blount Glossogr, Plumbean, Plumbeous, of the 
coloui and property of lead; leaden; also dull, blunt 
a 1688 CuDWORTu Immut, Mor 1 in § 7 To make wistlom . 
to be .legulatcd by such a * plumlitan and ftcMble i iilc ’ as 
that IS, is quite to destroy the natureuf it. 1783 Pon Chirurg, 
Wks, II 312 lie had a pale plumbean countenance. 

Plums eons (plju'mbzas), a, [f L phmbe-tts 
leaden (f plumh-um lead) -h -ous J 
1 Made of or resembling lead, leaden; Icad- 
colouied. Chiefly m Zool, 

1623 CocKUAM, Plumbeous, full of lead, beauie. *638 
Pmmis, Plwuleous, leaden, of the colour of lead; alsii 
blunt, or dull 1826 Kikbv Sp EntomoJ, IV. 284. 1867 
A L Adams Wand Nat India 115 Another and smaller 
species, the plumbeous or sooty redstart. 1874 Coups Bit ds 
N, W, 32X Feathers plumbeous at base and brown at tip, 
b Ceramics, Lead-glazed. 

187s Fortnum Maiohea 1 4 Glazed and enamelled wares 
. plumbeous^ or lead glazed 1879 J. J Young I cram. 
A? t 63 Sihcious, or glass-gloFed, and plumlieous, or lead- 
glazed, both of which ore transparent. 

1 2 Jig Heavy, dull, ponderous, leaden. Obs, 

*578 Sidney Wanstcad Play in .Inrau/nr, etc. (1629) 6»z 

Attend and throw your eares to mee till I haue endoc- 
ti mated your plumbetius cercbrosUics. e 1643 Howell Lett, 
(1650) II. 30 The motion of Saturn, plumbms, long, and 
heavy. i6ft6 Goad Celest, BoMes n tx. 281 Whether hel» such 
a Plumbeous Blew-nosed Planet as Antiquity marks him. 
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Plumbdr (plj^'msi) Forms : 4 plomber, 4-8 
plummer, 5 plomere, plommer, plumbar, 5-6 
plomer, 5-7 plumer, (5 plommar, Sc plummair, 
5- pli^ber [a. OF phtviimei (i266)f^/ommter, 
mod F ploviher —lu plumbHritK a pliimbei, f 
phtmhttni lead ] An ailisan who works 111 lead, 
yinc, and tin, filling in, soldeiing, and repairing 
the water and gas pipes, cisterns, boilers, and othei 
work executed in these metals in the construction 
of a dwelling-house or other building. Oiiginally 
aiD]>lied to a man who dealt and worked m lead. 

138^-6 [see b] 1399 Man Rtpon (Suitees) III, 129 In 
snKtio Wilkuni lleliys, pluinmci, opeianti super coipus 
cfdoMre ^1440 PtomP Pa-m 406/t Plumber, or plomere, 
plumhariHs 14177 Poston Lett HI. 212 Vyncent the 
plomer isanothii that chal beie the dawngei. 15^ Act 
p A '^Edw f'Y.c IS § 4 Any B>ick-makcr, Tile makci, 
riuinmer 01 Labouiei 1584 VesUy Bhs (Surtees) 17 Item 
givoii to the phimci for mondingc the leades, xiij s iiij d 
"• Jenson n 1, And, eaily in the moining, will 

1 send i'o all the plumbcis, and the pcwteicis, And buy 
their tin, and lead vp. 1663 CJriinirR Counsel 47 Saudci, 
whorewith an unconscionable riunimer can ingiosse Ins Bill, 
1706 PiiiruFs, Plnntmcr^ one that denis, 01 woik& m Lead 
1847 Smiaion hmtder's Man, 130 Within the last foiu 
yo u s, 7inc has been extensively employed instead of lead, 
and the pluinboi has untici Liken the execution of sudi 
woiks 1887 S/ectrtior 29 Oct 14.43 All the tradesmen 
employed, down even to the plumbci 

b attjzd, and Comb,^ as phtmbci -W 07 k; 
plumber's force pump, fitrmce (see qnots ), 

*385“® J^urham Arc Rolif (Suitcps) 391 Pio pimcLura x 
loir et diinid de WiigtUous ot le rioinheibous 1844 
b 1 1 PHI NS /tb Fm m I 19s Of the spcLifications orplumbtr- 
weik done afiei the laipeutiy. 1875 Kniotii Dnt, Meek , 
Pluinhe>\ force-pump, 0, pump used by plumbeis foi testing 
pipe 01 witluhnwing obstacles from a gmged pipr *884 
ibuU bupi>l , Plumba npoit.iblcsoldciiiig furnace. 

Ilcncc Pitt lubersblp, tlic ofilcc of plumber. 

Rolls of Pmll V 316/2 Til’ oflico of Plummeisliip 
of tlio Castcls of CiUnai van, iJeaunmics and Ilaidlagh, 
Plunaber-blook see rLUMMiflu-uLooK. 
Flxunbery (pli^mioti). Also 5 plomeryo, 6 
plombmory, plumery. [ME. a. OF plommcne 
ploifibei ie lead woik, plnmbci’s woiksliop, 

1 plomnnvi idumbei , in cF Jj 

plnmbdnus of or belonging to pin mbiii turn 

It [ilace to keep leiidcn vchscks in,] 

1. A ])lunibcr’b woiksbop 

14 i IfV. in Wi -Wultktn Co j/34 P*'n 1 1 1 i 0 

ri544 in U dish, A^tlucol Nat \ 7, 

To ( ai y the b cd otilli of the balk to tin* plotiibmuy. 
in Nkliols Profit, (} JCiiz, (18*3) IT. 416 One 1 00111, called 
the IMumniery, and scvmal othvi looins and lodgings 
b( longing to the Cluik of the Woiks 1823 Mechanws 
MajC ^ 303 Stating Lliat a pliimliery bad been Inn nt at 
J)ovsi,atul ilMUhv fiiowns occasioned by, wiukmcnpor- 
mittiiig some lead to Imil over Sr. John IIopi in 
Proi ti(h \nluj. Her, n, XVI, 164 'I’be room wasfoiaierly 
tile phiinbpiy,and has in tiie centie a laige tabic fui casting 
.sheets of lead, 

2 Pliiinbor’s work, plumbing, 

X4C4 RtdlA ofPaili V 547/2 Tli' office of Seijcaimt of 
ourc Blunibeiy witlim this our Renuine. 1703 T N City 
A C Pm chaser 228 Plumbery the Ai t of Working in Lead 
x8a3 P, Nickoison X*ract, Bmld, 403 The Ait of Plumbeiy 
compudteuds the pioctice of casting and laying slicct lead, 
1852 1'uwNi R Pom- Ankd, II 1. 18 Thejuiors found that 
..plumbeiy was needed to the value of 20 maiks. 
t Plumbet. Obs, Also C plume t, plommett, 
plomet, -It. [app. a denv. of F ploiub lead, 
Flumii sb , pcih, 111 icfcicncc to its culoui, and thus 
iractically a paiallcl foim of Flunket, ol which 
t appears to be a synonym. Note the alteration 
of phunbel to phtmhel in the later edition of 
Udall] A woollen fabric, app the same as 
FrAiNKj'T- AIso^r/ZWA 

*533 UoM L hloures J at Spebynge tqq b, Ctestus, .and 
glam its, lb blew or grey, os the sky is when it hath htle 
splwkcsof grey clowdesin a fane day, ns it weie nplumhet 
fiv/ 1560 plumket) colour. 1590 Lane Chei^h JVills III. 
68 My best tloke my jirkine and breeches of stript plumeL 
i66x Praciiam ConipL (lent, (ed 3) 156 Plumbet colour, 1* e 
like hide Speks of giay clouds in a fair day 1720 Stkypi 
Siozv*sSnn> II v ix 180/1 The soits of this new Diapeiy 
[time of Q. Khr.l wcio vai lous. They weie Bays, , Rash 01 
.Stannet, Serubc,..Plomets, Careils, Fustians of Naples 
//ud. x8f/i I'lomits, wrought with Silk, or otherwise x88a 
lliLK Draper's Diet,, Plonimetts, iommeits, btulTs men- 
tioned tn 1592 ns bring in pieces of fourteen yards each, of 
four pounds weight, and valued at r 

Plumtoet, var, FbOMiuTE j obs. f Plummet. 
PlU]iib6‘1ilLyL CliertL [See Plumbo- and 
EtuvIi.] A compound of lead with molecules of 
ethyl, as plumholnclhyl^ Pba(Canfi)fl, the metho 
pliimbethyl of Lowxg, a yellowish mobile oil; 
plimboletrethyl PiKCatla)*, diethylidc of lead, a 
lianSTiarcnt colourless licmul 
x8S7 Millkh Elem, Chein,\W 2x4 Oxide of Plumbethyl 
(liydiated) 1863 Manspiiid l^cilts 291 Ldwig has more 
recently dcsciibed anoilicr metallothylic base. .This is bis 
Plumbethyl 

Plumbic (pi*? mbik), a, [f. L. phimb tm lead 
-f. -TO, Cf. F, plomhique ] Of or pertaining to 
lead. a. Chenu Combined with lead ; applied to 
compounds in which lead has its higher \alency 
(divalent), as plumbic acid, dioxide of lead, PbOj. 
PlumMc ochre, lead ochie, massicot. 

Vor. VIJ, 
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X799 Sir H Davy in Beddoes Coninb, Phys ^ Med, 
Knowl, (1799) **9 The plumbic phosoxyd evidently con- 
tains oxygen and light. 1834 J ScorrERN in Orr's Ctre 
Sc, CJunu 46s Three combinations aie known of oxygen 
with lead The latter [the binoxide] is sometimes denomi- 
nated plumbic acid x86s Waits Diet Chan III 353 
With bases, peioxide of lead unites more readily than with 
acids, behavmg towaids alkalis like a weak acid, and may 
theiefoie be called plumbic acid. 1873 -‘Fowtussl Client 
(ed n) 593 Plumbic Ethide is produced by the action of 
plumbic chloride on zinc ethide. 
b Palh Due to the presence of lead 
1873 H C Wood Tkerap (1879) 38 Plumbic renal de- 
gcneiation w evidently the icsult of a long continued uiita- 
lion 1897 AUbutfs Sysi Med II 979 (Occasionally in 
plumbic paialjrsis a small indolent swelling on the back of 
the wiist IS noticed. 

Plumbi fe3?ous, a, [f, L. plumh-unt lead + 
-PEROTis a ^ plomlnpie'\ (Containing lead. 

1796 Kirwan Elem Mm (ed 2) II 22a The Pliimbifeioiis 
Silvei Ore also contains 48 pei cent of Lead 1830 Uur 
Diet Arts 748 The total thickness of the plumbifcrous 
foimation 1899 J I Young Ow/ew/, s6Tiansparent 
glaze may be pUiinbifeious 01 alkaline 
j Plu'mbine, a, Obs rare, [f, L. plumb-um 
lead H- -iNE 1 ] Of leaden colour 
1397 Lowe C/arutg (1634) 17 The Melancholicke which 

15 of colour, lividc, & plumbinc 

Plumbing (pl»*mig), jA [-tnoI] The 
action of the vb. Plumb, in various senses ; now 
esp the work of a plumber. 

x6<56 Boyi r in P/al Tr am* I 335 What methods thcniinc- 
nieii USD m following tlio Vein, and tiacing their passages 
under gioLind (which they call Plumming and Dyiilling) 
accnidmg to the sevcial exigencies ? xyxi W &ui hi ri and 
Shtplmhi Asnst i6a Plummet, a Wei(»ht hanging by a 
J ,ine to piovo the Plumnnng 1884 Ciianolfr m Pall Mall 
G 24 Jttijr xx/2 'riuec yeais ago a plumbing law was 
pass«al, which pkiced the control of plumbing and diainage 
111^ .ill new houses m the hands of the Boaid of lloalth x885 
VotL Ihrald 3 Aug, 7/6 ‘ Plumbing ’ was laigely indulged 
ill, top fishing being .abandoned except m a few cases 
b comr That which is made by this action; 
Icad-scaling ; plumber’s woik 
1756 NtTGrNr Gr. Pour, France IV 33 As soon as you 
cnlei Pans, you will be stopt in your chmse, and your pass 
and plumbings, and cveiy coinui of the whole chaise will be 
examined 1899 ^Vesim Gaz 23 Oct, 2/3 They toie down 
gas-pipes, wntcr-pipes, and clectiic wiies from the walls, 
demolished the fixtuics, wrenched the plumbing apart 
o ailnb , as plumbing-lmo, -rope, a lead- 
line, sounding-linc, 

1688 Boyu' Juml Causes Nat TJungs iv 136, I do not 
find that mens plumnnng lines have reached above one 
mile of that gteat numbei. 1693 Olivir in Phil Ttans 
XVII 908 Fastening our Bottle to our Plumbing 1 ope 
Plumbism Cpl*? lubiz’m) J^a/h, [f 1 j, plumh-^ 
wn lead + -isjr.] 1 cad-poisoning. 

1876 Bartiiotow^/oi^ Med, (1879) 227 Tn preset ibing the 
picpaifitions of lead for internal use, the danger of producing 
pluinhism should not be overlooked 1878 A. M ITamiiton 
jNi 77 t Dis, 410 The tiemoi from lead is attended usually by 
(ohc and othei symptoms of plumbism, 1901 Speaker 

16 Nov X74/1 It is the solubility of the lead when taken 
into the system iluL causes plumbism 

Pin mbiso'lventjdi. Erron.plumbo-solveut. 
[f. ’L,phtmbum lead h- Solvent • for the form cf. 
L, iergtvei sam, velwolans, bellipotens, etc ] Acting 
as a solvent on lead, capable of dissolving lead. 
Hence Plumbisolvency, capacity of dissolving 
lead 

1B92 M Mackcnzic in YmilCs Comp 31 Mar. 162 (Funk) 
Lead is a fi lutful source of disease in certain districts where 
the water has what is termed a plumho solvent quality X897 
Allbitifs Syst, Med 11. 965 Occasionally it is necessary to 
test the ‘phiml)o.solvency’ of a suspected water, /bed. 966 
Water ,.m^, .dissolve lead by a tiueplumbo-solvent action 
Plumb-joint. [For plumbed jotulx cf 
PLUaiB V* Sj A lap-jomt in shect-melal m which 
one of the edges to be joined is laid flat over 
the other and soldered down ; a soldeied lap-joint. 
1873 in Knight Diet Ptech 1751. 

PlumbleSB (plv'mlcs), a, [f Plumb -i- 
-LEsa.] That cannot be plumbed ; fathomless. 

X63X 0gilby^j< 7^ (1665) 209 May quafiT If he had twenty 
riumbless Oceans, 1834 Dickens Hard T, xv, The moment 
shot away into the plumbless depths of the pnst 

Plumb-line (pl» mibm), sh. Also 7 plim-. 

1. A line or cord having at one end a metal bob 
or plummet, for testing or determining vertical 
direction ; sometimes « Plumb-rule. 

1338 Elyot Diet, Perpendicsdwn, a plumlyne, such as 
masons and carpenters haue, with leadde at the ende. 1609 
Bidie (Douay) /ro!. xxxiv ix A measuie shal be stietched 
out upon it, to bring it to nothing, and a plum me line unto 
clestrucUon x6n Cotgr., Amveller, to square by plumbc- 
hiie, or phimhe-rule. 1613 M. Rioirv Magn, Bodies 43 A 
plim line fastened to one end of the diamiter. 1706 Phillips, 
Plnmb-Line, Plumb-Rule, or Phomnet, an Instrument 
us’d by Carpenters, Masons, Bricklayers and otheis, to find 
whether a Pillar, Wall, etc stand upright x8xs T Smith 
Panorama. Sc ^ Art 1. 277, The attraction of a lofty 
mountain is found to diaw a plumb-line., a little out of the 
perpendicular, 

b. fig, A means of testing or judging ; a standard. 
1570 T. Norton NomeTs Catech (1853) 183 To be directed 
and tried by the most piecise rule, and, as it were, by the 
plumblina of God's law and judgment 1666 Samcroft 
Lex Ignea 18 We have no Plumb-hne of Reason. 
t 2 Geom, A veitical or perpendicular line; a 
slraight line nt right angles to anothei, Obs* 


XS3X Recordc Paihtu, Knovtl, r Defin , When one line 
lyeth flatte (whiche is named the ground line) and an other 
commeth downe on it, and is called a perpendicular or 
plumme lyne. 1570 Billingsley Euclid i x. 3 A perpen- 
aicular line, commonly called among artificers a plumhe 
lyne. 1704 J. H/\rkis Lex Techti I, Plumb Lute, the same 
with Perpendicular. 

8. A manner’s sotinding-line fig, something with 
which to fathom intellectual or moral depths. 

1648 C Walker Htst ludepend 1. 116 This is an unsound- 
able Gulfe, heie any plumb-line faileth me 1864 Spectator 
7 May 527/2 This truth that degrees of guilt are so utteily 
beyond the fathoming powers of our plumb-lines without 
a knowledge of the moial opportunities and antecedents of 
every life. 1884 J. Tait Mind tn Matter Pief (1892) 6 The 
plumbline of human degradation surely nevei touched a 
lowei depth. 

Hence PlTi»mb-line i ) , to sound, or deteimine, 
as by a pliuub-line. 

1846 Mks Gonr Eng Char, (1852) 3 The moment a pie- 
sumptunus individual acts or thinks an inch out of the plumb- 
li lied perpend irulatity exacted by the formalities of society, 
1873 Lrwns Probl Life cS Mind II ii § 78 90 Some im- 
attainable depth Lo be postulated, hut not plumb lined 

Flnmbo-, befoie a vowel plumb-, used as 
combining foim of L. plumUtm lead, forming 
chemical and miueralogical teims. 

PltuiL'boca.loite Mm ^ an isomorplious mix- 
line of the carbonates of lead and calcium, 
Pb"COa.32Ca"CO{, occurring in rhombohedial 
foims at Leadhills and Wanlockhead (Watts). 
Plumbooti prite Mtn - Cdpboplumbite (Chester). 
Plttxxibogru nimlte Ahn, [f. F. plombgomme -f 
-iTEi], a hydious phospho-aluminite of lead le- 
scmbling gum. Pluxnboma ngaoiite Miu,, a 
sulpliide of lead and mangane&e, PbS.sMnS. 
Plumbome^thyl C/iem , a compound of lead 
with molecules of methyl, as plumhoh tmethyl 
Tb(CH3), ; plumboletrameihylVhiPU^i , a colom- 
less mobile liquid (Watts Diet Chem, III. 
5G3) Plumbore siiiite ALin = phtmhogummite, 
Pliimbosta imite Ahn, [L. stannum tm], sul- 
phantimonide of tin, lead, and iron (Chestei). 
Fltt'mbostib, -sti baite Mtn, [L stibium anti- 
mony] - Boolanobiizte. 

1834 Amer yml. Sc XXVL 386 ^Plumbocalcite . 
described by Johnson as a mineial found at Wanlockhead 
in ScolUnd 1892 Dana blin (ed 6} 855 ^Plumboguminite 
1877 J B. IIannay ui MiuercUog Mag 149 *Plunibo- 
nianganite 1866 Wai is Dir/ Chem IV 6Bs'^Pluinbore- 
‘\i\ulo,Plomlgojnnie x86aDANA//w (ed ^Qg*Plinnbosiib 
IS also f) om N ci tschinsk It consists, according to Plattnei, 
of antimony, aisenic, sulphur, a little non, with 5B'8 p c. uf 
lead , and appeals to be boulaugeutc 
PlTimbo- solvent, cnon. f. Plumbisolvent 
F lnmbons (pl*?‘mbDs), a, [ad. L plumbds us 
full ol lead sec -ous Cf. ^,plomheuxX\ 
fl. Ijsaden;j 7 ^ dull; « Plumbeous. Ohs, 

Z685 IT Moke Illustration 336 Such a senseless conceit, 
that nothing can he moie wooden or plumbous 1737 G 
Smith Cm tons Relations L iv. 550 To be of a plumbous or 
leaden lenipei and Colour 

2 Chem, Applied lo compounds in which lead 
has its lower valency , as in plumbous acid ' teim 
for pltimbi oxidum m combination with potassium 
and other bases’ (^^yd Soc Lex,) Cf. Plumbic a. 
f Fliun.-broth. Obs, A kmd of thick broth or 
soup made of beef, piunes, raisins, currants, white 
bread, spices, wine, sugar, and other ingredi«its , 
formerly a Christmas dish. Piobably dried plums 
or piunes were the original characteristic. 

a 1613 OvT^mcci Charact , Pimtan, Good bits he holds 
breed good positions, and the Pope he best concludes 
against, in plum-bioth. 1632 Collinces Casfcai for Prof 
XXX (1653) zx8 He hath more mind lo the plum-broth then 
the devotion of the ilay 17x3 Queen's Royal Cookery 
(Nares) To make plumb-broth Take a leg of beef, and 
a piece of the neck two pound of curmns three pound uf 
inisinb of the sun, tlnce pound of prunes well stew’d., 
have a two-penny white loaf grated, mix it with some of 
the broth, and put the pulp of the prunes to it .gainish the 
dish with some of the stew’d prunes, some raisins and 
currans out of the bioth 1724 Pope Lett (1735) I 283 
A thing call’d Christian Chearfulness, (not incompatible 
with Cliristmas Pyes and Plum-broth), [1864 Chatnbejs' BA, 
Days II 75S/a Plum-broth figures in Poor Robin's Almanac 
foi 1750, among the items of Chnstmos fare 3 

Flumb-xuld (pl»*mjT«l) [f. Plumb sb, 
Rule sb ] An instrument used by builders, masons, 
carpenteis, etc , for ensunng 01 testing the verti- 
cality of an erection , consisting of a plummet and 
line attached to and swinging fieely on the siiiface 
of a naiTOW straight-edged boaid, marked with 
a longitudinal line which, when its position is 
vertical, coincides with the string, 

C139X Chaucer Astral ii § 38 Set thy pyn by a plom- 
rewle euene vpryht 1578 Cooper Thesaurus, Ad perpen- 
dtculum, to tne by the plumhe rule. 1663 Gerdier Counsel 
27 Bnck layers , . to use often their hue, and plum-rule, 
1879 CasseEs Tecfm Edne hi 140/2 note. A plumb-rule ix 
a straight piece of wood, to which is attached a string with 
a plummet or lump of lead. 

^ Flu'lii.byy a. Her, Obs, [ad. OF. plomi 
(a 1449 in Godcf ) lead-coloured L. plnmbdtus, 
pa. pple of plumbiue to make of lead] Lead- 



PLUM-CAZE. 


PLUME. 


colonred* In quot 1586 app. confused with 
Plummy a 2, as it it meant * plum-colonred \ 

Z486 Sk. SL Alhanst Her, a uj. The iiy stone is calde a 
Margarete a dowdy stone, plumby hit is calde in armys 
iSB6 Fcrne Blaz Genfne *46 Putple was called Plumby 
Fltun-Cake. A cake containing raisins, ent- 
rants, and often orange-peel and other preserved 
fruits. As to the name, cf Plum-bboth. 

X635 [GtAPTHORNP] Zeufy Mother in ii m Bollen O PI 
II 148 Your Schoolefellow With whome you usd to walk to 
Fimblicoe To eate plumbe cakes and creame. 1664 Butler 
Hud, II 11. 798 And cramm’d 'em .. With Cawdle, Custard, 
and Plum-cake X774 Wartok Htsi Eng, Poetry Ixi 
(1840) III. 396 1 he splendid iceing of an immense histone 
plumb cake, was embossed witb a delicious basso relievo of 
the destruction of Troy 1859 W Collins Q of Hearts 
li, Hadn't we better begin by getting her a plum cake ! 
Plixm-ooloured, -ourculio : see Plum sb, 
Plnm-da'iuas, -da'inis. Sc. Also 6 pinm- 
damna, 7 plum(be) -dames, plomdaomes, (8 
erron. plumdanes). [f. Plum sb, + OF. JDamas 
Damascus; see Damask, Damson i, 3 (damson 
plum),] A (? dried) damson plum , a prune, 

1565 Reg, Pnvy Council Scot, I 360 Wyne, vennagir, 
plumdamas, buttir, cheise. vgjT Ihtd II 645 Ane hundrith 
puud wecht of plum damus xfiax Sc, Acts yas VJ (181^ 
IV. 626/2 Feggis Kaisingis plumdames almondis and 
vther vnconfected fruittis 1675 in Hunter Btggar ^ Ho, 
Flefuing vi (1862) 6t A quarter of pund of plomdairaes 
16^ Scotch Preset Elog (1738) xq 8 Lordj feed them 
with the Plumdanes and Kaisins of thy Promises 4x1780 
SaiRBEFS Poems (1790) 210 Guid barley broth Wi’ raisins 
and plumdamis mixt 1828 Moir Mtuisie Waucli 11 25 The 
table was covered with dishes full of jargonelles and pippins, 
shell-walnuts and plumdamases. 

Pliun-du ff. Also -dough, [f Plum 4 + 
DtJPP Plain flour pudding with raisins or 

cuirants in it, boiled in a cloth or bag. 

2840 K. H Dana JBH Mast viIl iS This day was 
Christmas . . The only change was that we had a ' plum 
duff* for dinner 1851 Mayhbw Loud Labour 1 , 197/2 Plum 
dough IS one of the street-eatables 1S83 Stevenson Tteas. 
Isl (1886) 24X Alive, and At, and full of good plum duff. 
Hence Plum-du ffer, a seller of plum-duff. 

1851 Maykew Load, Labour 1 . 198/r, I have ascertained 
that take the year through, six ^plum duffers' take is. a 
d^each. 

P 1 TU 116 sb. Also 6 plome. [a OF, 

flume'll* pluma a small soft feather, down, 

OE bad (ffioso in Lib Scintill) plUmfelier^ down, from 
L blhmai but this has no histoncal connexion with the 
ME and mod word ] 

1 . A feather, now chiefly poet and rhet ; also, 
a large or conspicuous feather, such as aie used for 
personal adornment, as a plume of an ostrich or 
egret; in Omti/i, a contour-feather, as distin- 
guished fiom a plnmule. 

X399 Langu Redeles m 49Thannecometh..Ano]jer 

prou^rtriche Andsesith on hir sete, with hir softe plumes 
1313 Douglas jEneisxi vl 113 My fens lost, with plumj’s 
in the ayr As thame best lykis ar fleand our afqnhair, 1332 
Huloct, Plume, pluma^ ot yiumulat a veiy yonge fether 
i&x Seiaks. Thoel iV 11 \ 37 Contemplation makes a rare 
Turkey Cocke of him, how he lets vnder his aduanc'd 
plumes 1667 Milton P, L, v. a86 Like Maia's son he 
stood, And shook his Flumes 1754 Gray Poesy 2s With 
ruffled plumes and flagging wing x8si Tunes 3 Sept 7/2 
The Tsogon lestlendem clad in golden uidescent green, 
with long lax flowing plumes 1^3 Newton Did Birds 
941 The dorsal plumes of the Egrets. 

fig* With various reference to the feathers of 
birds as used m flight, displayed in pride, raised 
or ruffled m excitement, or boriowedin pretentious 
display (as the peacock’s plumes assumed by the 
jackdaw m the fable). 

XS 91 Shaks. I Hen, VJ. nr m. 7 Let frantike Talbot 
triumphfor a while, And like a Peacock sweepe along his 
tayle, Wee le pull hia Plumes, and take away his Trayne, 
xM Sir G, Goosecappe i, iv, in Bullen O PI, 111 22 Farre 
Move the pitch of my low plumes, X64Z J Jackson Ti ue 
Ezfang 7 \ I 4 They stole them out of holy Writ and pride 
rtemselves in the plumes of a Prophet indeed 2642 R 
CARvrmEit Experience in iv 20 If we but glaunce upon 
the knowledge of our selves, our plumes fall, and we begin 
to be humble t6m Blithp Ens Improv Jmpr xxvi 
(1653) Let him that flatters himself to raise good Clover 
upon barren heathy Land pull down his Plumes after two 
or three j^eais experience, unless he devise a new way of 
Husbandry x8oa Med Jrnl VIII s68 In the proce^ of 
his examination, he is stupped of his borrowed plumes 
1850 Kingslev Alt Locke xxxii, My soul m the rapid 
pmtnes of song Clothed itself sublime and strong 
2 , Downy plumage, clown ; plumage generally. 


that Ge^e yeeld la their plume and downe For in soma 

E laces their soft feathers are pluckt twice a yeare x6n 
ATHAM Falconiy Words Art Expl., Plume is the eenerall 
colour 01 mixtures of feathers in a Hawke, which sheweth 
her constitution 16^ H L*Estrangd Chas / (1653) 21 
To interdict hp wifli the Earls of Somerset, Middlesex, 
Bristow, (all of an inclination, though not all of a plume) 
x«7 Milton P, L xi 1B6 The Bud of Jove Two Birds 



- — 3*2 The lower barbs in 

feathers are usually loose, and form the down, which is 
called the * accessory plume *, 

b. The web or vane of a qtiill • the feathering 
of an ariow. 

v8o8 Pike Sources Missies, u, (1810) 150 They burned the 
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arrow to the plume in the animal. 1883 D C Murray 
Hearts III 38 Carroll held a quill pen in his hand The 
hand looked steady, but the quivenng plume told how tense 
the nerves were 

3 . An ornament, usually symbolizing dignity 
or rank, consisting of a large feather or bunch of 
feathers, or a wavmg feather-like tuft or bunch of 
hair, etc. ; esp. when attached to a helmet, hat, or 
other head-dress as an aigrette or crest, or worn in 
the hair, as the coutl phme of ostrich feathers; 
also home in processions and used at funerals 

\ Plume of/eatkois see Feather sh 8 b. 

1530 Palsgb 956/1 Plome of oystrydge fathers, 
a 1548 Hall Chrou , Hen IV is One parte had their Plumes 
all white, another had them all redde 1607 Shaks. Cor 
III iii 126 Your Enemies, with nodding of their Plumes 
Fan you into dispaire xtxx Addison Sped Na 42 ? i The 
ordinary Method of making an Hero, is to clap a huge 
Plume of Feathers upon his Head. i8aa Byron Wemer V 
1, We will lay Aside these nodding plumes and dragging 
trams. 183a Tennyson Lady of SheUoii ii. iv, A funeral, 
with plumes and lights And music 1845 Disraeli bybtl 
II 11, Bis hat white with a plume of white feathers. 1848 
W H Kelly tr L, Blands Hist Tkw F 1 . 335 The grena 
diets flung away their black plumes, 
b. fig (Cf. a feather tn one's cap ) 

1605 Camden Rem 3 It was accounted one of the fairest 
and most glonous Plumes in the triumphant Diademe of 
the Roman Empire 1667 Milton P L 161 Well thou 
comst Before t^ fellows, ambitious to win From me som 
Plume 1848 Db Quincey Pope Wks 1858 IX. 14 An 
eiror in which Pope mmself participated, that his plume of 
distinction fiom preceding poets consisted m correctness. 

4 . tramf Anything resembling the down of 
featheis or a feather, in form or in lightness. 

1601 Holland F/iwj' II 239 1 he plume or downe which 
It bearetbj cuieth the inoidinatffux of wateiish humors 
into the eies x8xo Southey Kehama iv iv. The shadow 
of the Cocoa's lightest plome Is steady on the sand 1859 
G Meredith R, Feverel xx. The plumes of the woodland 
are alight 1870 Swinburne Ess, 4- Stud (1875) 357 A boy's 
ffgur& with a curling plume of hair. 1878 Stevenson 
Edutburgh (1889)25 The long plume of smoke over the plain, 
b. Bot {a) A plumose pappus lor other ap- 
pendage of a seed, by which it floats away; f W 
« Plumule r (obs). 

1578 Lytd Dodoens i xxiv. 36 Which (flowers] at length 
do tame into downe, or Cotton, and the plume is carried 
away with the wmde 167X Grew A^mt, Plants i. § 14 
The Plume is that Part which becomes the Trunk of the 
Plant Ibid , These three Parts, sc the Main Body, the 
Radicle, and the Plume, are concuirent to the making up 
of a Seed. 16S8 J. Clayion m Tians, XVII 947 u 
gleamy Weather happen at that time, it breeds a small 
File, which consumes the Plume of the Plant 1766 Compl 
Farmer s,v Malt. Malt which has not hadasufncicnttime 
to shoot, so that its plume, or aciospiic as the adepts m 
malting call it, may have readied to the inward skin of the 
barley, lemains chaiged with too large a quantity of it's 
unattenuated oils X813 Sir H Daw Agnc, Chem 111. 
(1814) 70 In every seed there is to be distinguished i the 
organ of nourishment. 2. the nascent plant or the plume. 

o Zool, A plumose or feathei-like part or 
formation, as a plnmate hair of an insect, a ciliated 
or branchiate oigan of a crustacean or mollusc, a 
plume-like tuft of zoophytes, etc. 

18^ MfiMuRTRiE Cicviet 'x Amm Ktngd 487 There is a 
double range of numeious tentacula on the mouth, emved 
into a half moon, foi mmg a plume of that figure Jbtd , The 
species are very numeious in fresh water, . They foim 
bushesj aibuscles, plumes, &c && 1846 Patterson Zool 
19 A single plume of a species found upon our shores has 
been estimated to contain 500 xB8o Huxley Crayfishw, 78 
This stem [on the gills] divides into two parts, that in front, 
the plume, lesembling the free end of one of the gills 1888 
Rolleston & JaatsoN Amm Life 182 The stem of the 
branchia bends at light angles to this base and divides into 
an apical plume and a lamina The free extremity of the 
plume is simple and filiform. 

d. Adron A pltime-like projection of the solar 
corona 

X887 Lockyfr Chem, Sim 441 There is an exquisite tracery 
ciyved in opposite directions, consisting of plumes or 
panaches 1902 Mrs. W Maunder m Knowledge Feb. 33 
In an eclipse like that of May 1901 the polar regions ai e 
left abroliitely free [of synclinal rays] except for the beauti 
fill and regular tufts of light which have earned for them- 
selres the appropriate name of * plumes ' or * panaches * 
t e. Confectionery. One of the degrees in boil- 
ing sugar; «Feathbrj^. 13. Obs, [F phme:\ 
1658 Sir T. MAYrRND Archimag, Anglo Gall, b 156 107 
Seeth yowr sugar untiU the plume or skin appear, 

6. Short lor phme^moth : see 6 
x8x9 G Samou^lt Entomol Compend 409 Pterophorus 
peniadaciylus. The large white Plume, 183a T Rennie 

6. allnb and Comb,, as plume feather^ ’'makers 
-irade\ plume-beanngy -crowned^ -decked, -dressed, 
'•embroidered^ fionted. -soft, -uph fling. •'Wavvng. 

; pliune alum, a pseudo-alum crystallizing 
111 litfls of silky fibres; see Alum 4; plume- 
bearer ^ plume-holder \ plume-bird, a bud with 
conspicuous plumes, such as are used for ornament • 
spec, a bird of paradise of the subfamily Epima- 
chtfise*. pltune-bouquet, a loosely constiucted 
spray-shaped bouguet ; plume-dark a., daik with 
me feathers of flj^ing birds, plume-graas, a grass 
of the genus Et ianthust having a plume-like in- 
iloresgeuce, a Woolly Beard -grass; plume-holder, 
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that which holds a plume, spec, a small tube at- 
tached to a helmet for that purpose, plume- 
hunter, a man who kills wild birds to supply the 
plume trade; plume-moth, any species of the 
family Plerophoridsb {Aluctiidae), small moths 
whose wings are divided into feathery lobes; 
plume-nutmeg, a tree of the N.O. Athaosper- 
viaceae (see quots.) ; esp. the Tasmanian Sassafras, 
Atherosperma moschala ; plume-plucked a.. 
stripped of plumes, humbled; see 3b; plume- 
stick, a small stick surmounted by a feather, used 
in religious rites by certain American Indians; 
t plume-striker see quot ; plume-thistle, a 
thistle having a feathery pappus, as Cm duns lan- 
ceolaius and the genera Ctrstmi and Cmcns. 

[ciS3® Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I 178 He . . privily 
spake To a pi entice .. for a halfpenny worth of '•^alum 
plumb ] 1780 T T. Dillon Tiav, Spam (1781) 378 The 
white stone called plume alum, or pseudo asbesius x8za 
’ Smyth Pract of Customs (1821) ar Plume Alum is a 
;ind of natural Alum, composed of a sort of threads or 
fibies, resembling feathers, whence it has its name. 1730- 
46 1 HOMSON A ntumn 869 Infinite wings I till all the ^plume- 
dark air And 1 ude resounding shore are one wild c^, 1857 
Thorndury Songs Camhers ^ Roundheads 300 Two crones 
Stood by a ^pmme-decked bed xfipi Spenser M Hubbei d 
210 Upon his head an old Scotch cap he woie, With a 
''plume feather all to peeces toie. x^ Planch Cycl, 
Costume I, 402 *Plume-holder 1894 Daily News 1 Jan 
5/6 The armet having been strained to close it over a 
plume-holder above the nape of the neck, X898 Nat, 
Science June 369 The most destructive agencies aie spoits- 
men, ♦plume hunters, boys after eggs. 18x9 G SAMOurLLD 
Entomol Compend,va!b^^ *Plumc moth. 1857 Hbnircy 
Boi, 365 The nuts are enclosed in the tube of ttie perianth, 
and the peisistent styles grow out into feathery awns, 
whence the plants aie called "Plume nutmegs x866 Treas, 
Bot , A iherospermaceae (Plume N utmegs) A small natural 
Older of trees from Australia and Chili, deriving their 
English name from their aromatic nuts being fuinished 
with a permanent style, clothed with long hairs 1593 
Shaks. Rich II. iv 1 108, I come to thee From "plume- 
pliickt Richard, who with willing Soule Adopts thee Heirc 
x8iaW llE'mm’i Anster F in v, 1 hey turn their "plume- 
soft bosoms to the mom, x88a N Y 'Iribune 5 Mar , The 
prayers ,. were addressed diiectly to the "plunic-stitks, 
which weie placed one by one in the bottom of the hole, the 
featheis standing upright 2658 PniLi iPS, A ^Plumestt iker. 
a parasite, or flatterer, so called fiom pulling hairs, or 
featheis off from other mens Cloakes. x844S'irpiiENS JSk 
Farm III 942 In pastures, the biennial speiu "plume- 
tliistle, Cmcns lanceolatus. is prevalent, x88a J, Hardy m 
P10C Berw, Nat Club IX, No 3, 468 The melancholy 
plume thistle {Cardims hetciophyuus) was \ery prevalent. 
18x9 SiiEiLKY Piomdh* Unb, n. n. 53 A "plume-upltfting 
wind 1B48 Buckley Ihad 99 But him, *plume-waving 
Hectoi answered not 

Plume (plwm), V. Also 4-5 plewme, 5 
plomme. [a. OY.plunm to pluck (a bird) (12th 
c, in Godef ), to pull out (hair), pillage, f plwite 
Plume sb. In branch II, f. Plume sb, or ad, L, 
piumdfe to cover with feathers, embroider, intr, 
to become fledged.] 

I 1 ^ntr. In Eahonry : To pluck the feathers 
of Its prey, as a hawk ; const upon. on. Obs 
X 399 Lan^ Rsih, Redehs ii. 163 Than bated he bolde- 
liche, as a bird woldft To plewme on lus pray be pol flro be 
nekk. 1: 1430 Bk Ha^itkyngm Rel, Ant, I. 997 While the 
hawke plumy tli on the pertneh. i486 Bk St, A Ibans C vuj. 
She plommyth when she pullith fedens of ony fowle or of 
any thyng and castys hem from her. 1575 I^rufrv. Pal- 
conrte 125 Lette hir grype and seaze the praye at hir 
pleasure, and lette hir also plume thereupon as long as she 
will. xM; Dryden Maiden Queen 111. 1, Look, now he 
peMs about, to see if the coast be clear , like an h.iwk that 
will not plume, if she be looked on. 
fig, 1570^ Lambarde Peiamb Kent (1826) 3x2 One of 
these at the Sea in a Navie of common vessels, being able 
to make havocke, to plume, and to pray upon the best 
of t^m at her owne pleasure. 1577 Fenton Gold. Ebtst 
104 Beeing so possesl by straunge women, where they haue 
no posibihtie to marry with you, they will plume vpon 
you, nil they haue left you neylher fether nor flesh. 

2 . irans. To pluck, * case * (a bird) ; hence, to 
strip, bare. Now rate 

tSM T. M[oufit] Silkwormes 91 No Catcrpillers . To 
rauish leaties, or tendei buddes to plume, xffoa Hevwood 
Woman kdledw Wks 1874 II 98 Char, \io the 

Falcon^] Now she hath seis'd the Fowle, and gins to 
plume her, Rebecke her not. 1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ass 
IV IV, Mada^ine, you take your Hen, Plume it, and skin it, 
cleanse it o the inwards 1706 Phillips, To Plume, to 
pick, orpluck theFealhersoff x8a8 Scorr X M Perth xii, 

1 wai so pluck him as never hawk plumed a partridge. 18^53 
R F Burton Faleonnin Valley of Indus \i, 67 note. A 
few victiins which she is allowed to., tire and plume as 
much 05 she pleases. 
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A numerous faction In Sanhednns to plume the regal rights, 
t ^'fig To 'pluck’, despoil, rob, plunder. Obs, 
^fitr Poems Reform, xxviii. 82 Without respect to 
C^d or fciroffauh, Plumand, hutpietiel did oppres the pure, 
xfoa Bacon ^ VII ixi To say ‘^That thcKingcared not 10 
jmuine his NobiliUe and Pecmle, to feather himselfe *. j66j 
LIRVOEN Maiden Oueen 1L 1 . One ll/hnin nf kar.taluno' 
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the day before so finely plumed our xnisstonaries. 

H. 3 irans. To fumidi or cover with plumes. 



PIiUMBD. 


PLUMMET. 


feathers, or plumage , to fledge, feather j to adorn 
with a plume or plumes. Also^^j* 

1423 Jas I Km^Q xciv, With wingis blight, al! plumyt, 
Thure saw-e I iitt the blynde god Cupide 1588 urllne 
PandoUo (1607) 10 Report is plumed with limes featheis 
*627 tr Bacotis Life «y Death (1651) lo The Swan , is a Bud 
excelLnlly plumed. 1734 Mrs Dclany in Life <5* Corr 
(1862) 265 llow many girlb, that have plumed, and tided, 
peihnps turned down then hat£i,foi him, will be disappointed I 
i8o* bTRUTT 6Pdii5 ijp Past ii, i sj It was necessary to 
have several arrows . , plumed with featheis fiom dilfcieiiL 
wings, lo suit the diversity of ihi. winds. 1832 Tcnnyson 
(Enone 305 My dark tall pines, that plumed the ciaggy 
ledge High over the blue gorge. 

b. To set or place as a plume 
1667 Milton P* L iv» qSq II is stnluic reacht the Skic, 
and on his Ciest Bat honor Plum'd. 

4 s rejl. a. Of a bird . To dress its feathers, b 
To dress oneself with borrowed plumes Chiefly fig 
1702 S. Parki u ir. Ctce^ds De Finibits v. 293 The Masteis 
of the Porch . have plumM ihembelvcs from the l^eripa* 
telicks niul Acmlemuks, that is, they have taken then Sense 
of Umigs to llicmselvus, and iinnob'd new lurns of then 
own Devising 1707 Moriimlii ilttsk (1721) I. 264 Swans 
.being a huge Fowl, must not be kept in a strait place, . 
but m sumo inLlQS(.d Pond where they may have room to 
come ashore and plume themselves. 1744 Parsons Mmeu^ 
lar Motion 1. 12 m PhiL Tians* XLIll, Authors, who, by 
pluming thcmsclveb with Ins Featheis, had monopolized 
much. .Attention. 1963 C Joiinsion Reverie II. 344 When 
ho has plumed himself in the merit of them for a while, 1 11 
strip iho gnwiJy daw of his stolen fcathuis. x86s D^cki ns 
Milt, Fr, i xi, bike a veiitablc cock of the walk literally 
pluming lumsuir in the iiudsL of Ins possessions. 

0, Jig. Ubiially ^Ylth oiit upon ( [ forj f tn^ f over^ 
To take credit lo oneself, pride oneself, 
congratulate oneself, show self-satisfaction, esp. 
regarding something tiivial, ridiailous, or un- 
woilhy, or to which one has no just claim, 

1643 Hik T, Hkowni; Rviig. Med n. § 8, I have seen a 
(iMmmarian lowr and plume lumsclf over a single line in 
Horace, and shew more pride m the construction of one 
Otic, than the Author in the composure of the whole book. 
1S99 Bentlky Phalt 388 Admiring and pluming himself for 
that gloiious Emendation. 17x5 South Serin, vI. 118 
Pluming and praising himself, and telling fulsome stories in 
his own commendation. 1756 C. Lucas £ ss . Waters II. 58 
Some gentlemen have plumed tliemsclves upon introducing 
a more frequent use of sea water, 1760 lloopan m Piro. 
I^eii I d Mai/wsbiefy (1870) I. 8j, 1 am told the Duke of 
lludford plumes himscir wiili hopes of great support. 1775 
S. J. Pkai I Lihei al O/nn evi (1783) IV. 17, 1 sec nothing 
wherein to plume ourselves, as to that pierogative. 1823 
jfiiviTisoN Writ (1830) IV. a6s The atheist lierc plumes 
hiinself on the uselessness of such a God X884 J, Pavm 
Lit. RecoU, 25 N. plumed himself on his judgment of slicep. 
1 6. ini)\ sx 4 c Obs, 

1707 Hi AUNB Colieit, 30 Aug. (O. IL S.) IL 39 A certain 
Gent . . plumes a little, xyxe M. Davils Aihen. Brit. I. *40 
Our modern Arians plunvd also upon the unneceswry 
Ileats of two English Doctors. *733 Mrs, Delany in Life 
4- Corr, (1861) III. 221 Mrs. C. plumes extremely utoh it. 
0 . trans To preen, trim, or dicss (the featheis or 
wings); to piepare for flight. Also^^. 

x8ax llvRON Ileav. 4 Earth ui. 223 The winds, too, plume 
their pieicing wmgs, 2859 G. Mbrfuith R.fi event xu. 
Pluming a smile upon his succulent mouth. ^ 1807 Ouioa 
C, Lastlewmne (1879) ij Herons plumed iheir silvery wings 
by the water side 1874 Motley 1. v. *73 And 

calumny plumed her wings for n fresh attack 1878 M. A. 
Brown Nadeichda. 36 She sits there. .Pluming daintily her 
feathers. 


Plume, obs. form of PtUMii. 

Plumed (pl/7md, poet. pl/7*med), ppl. a. [f. 

I’UIMB 4 -EDI.] 

f 1. Plucked ; stript of plumes or feathers, Obs. 

X373 Twvnb xr. (158^) Rviijb, The goarie blood, 

and mthers plu med (lit the ayer about. 1647 N . Bacon Dm. 
Cavi. Ettff, f, xvi. <1739) 3x Kings were not tl«n like unto 
plumed Eagles, exposed to the chanty of the Jowls for 
food. X730 I/ht. Liiterana I, 31 He opened a Sala- 
iiiaiider's Mouth, and endeavoured to make tt bite a young 
plumed CIncken. , /• .1 1 

2 . Eurntshed with a plume or plumes ; feathered. 
1326 hKFiTON 479 Vour Counterfet Counicnaunce 

IS all of Nysyte, A plumnied partrydge all redy to flye. 
X390 Swmm F. an. vi.31 Quue it clove his plumed crest 
in tway. x6i5 R. C. Tones Whistle. eXc. (x87x) 13a 
Wlieu Dmdalus his plumed bodte brings Safe to the shoie. 
180S Prisch la Wakefield Dorn. Retreat, vi. (x8o6) 89 The 
beiunowcr animal, or, as some term it, the plumed 
18x4 StoTT Ld. if Isles VI. xi, The plumed bonnet and the 
pUid By these Hebrideans worn, x8to Twain 

Inuoc at Home ii Roughtm /A etc, 27a The plumed 
hearse, . . the flags drooping at half-mast. 

PXumeless (plw’mlcs), a. [f. Plume sb. + 
-LESS ] Destitute of jilumes or feathers. 

x6o8 SvLVfcSTER Dn BartM ii. ly. if. Decay 277 Hen«, 
plume-lcss wings i6i« tr. Com. Ilist. Franeion ii 38 Xhe 
Pluinelesse Pigeon „addi essed multitudes of supplications to 
him that was intrusted as his guard, J* 

Sabbath, eic. (ed. 6) 65 To her plumeless brwd Bears off 
the prize. 1873 Symonos Grk. Poets x. 314 Her dragons 
fold their plumeless wings. 

Plumelet (pli7mldt). [f. Plumb + -lbt.] 
+ 1. Bot. « Plumule i. Obs. 

18x6 Keith Phys. Bot. II. *7 The still en- 

veloped in the seminal leaves. Ibid 11. 224, But the fluid, 
which has been thus conducted to tbe radiclci . . ^ends 
*,to the plumelet through the.. tubes of the alburnum. 

2 . A minute plume, , , . . 

X830 Tennyson In Mem. xci, When rosy plumelets tuft the 
lanS *883 Condi. Mag. Jan 57 fhe plumelets of the 
butterfly’s wing. 


Hence Flu meletage (nonce-rvd), small deli- 
cate plumage 

1853 Bailly 6ptrii Leg in Mystic, etc. 97 Blight 
humming-bird of gem like plumeletage. By western Indians 
living sun beam named. 

Plu'me-like, a. [f. Plume sb + -like ] Like 
or resembling a plume ; feathery. 

1847 LoNOr Ev II 11. IS Gieen islands wheie plumelikc 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests 1851 Woodward 
Mollusca I 62 The lespiiatory organs consist of two 01 four 
plume-1 ike gills 1883 G Ali ln 111 Knowledge 8 J une 336/1 
Tufted flowers hanging loose in giaceful plume-like panicles 
Plu meopl'cean, a hunmous fionce-wd. [f 
L, ptiim-us feathery + ptce-us pitchy + -an ] Com- 
posed of tar and featherb . alluding to the practice 
of tarring and fealheiing an obnoxious person. 

1843 Syd Smith Lei Amir Debts ii Wks, 1839 H* 33'/*i 
I will appear on my knees at the bar of the Pennsylvanian 
Senate in the plumeopice.m lobe of American controversy 
x86x iiat. Rev 7 Dec. 573 Those whom it pioposed to leach 
would destroy the typei^ and invest the coiiipositois with 
the plumcopicean lobe of the republican Nemesis 

PlunieoilM (pl/ 7 ’mzos), a, rare, [f L. plume-us 
downy + -0U3 : sec -sous.] Of thenaliue of down 
or fine featheis , feathery. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Ream s Dtsp. 401* The last is often called 
plumeous Alomc 1664 Powm Etp, Philos 1 8 The 
13 uttei- Fly.. Nature having imp'd her wings (foi her better 
flight) wiili those plumeous excrescences. 
tPlxuneF^. Obs. rare. [ME, prob. AF., 
corresp, to an AF. or OF. *pliumer, L. plnnidrhis, 
f. plfema Plume. Cf. Plumieh.] A dealer iii 
plumes or feathers. 

X282 in Cal Lei Bk A Loud. (1899) 46 John de Ccstre- 
hunte ‘plunier’, [Cf Ibid. 57 Felliejmongeie ] 
f Plu*mer 2 . Obs. ?A bird having 

plumes ; a fully fledged bird. 

*4 Foe. in Wr -Wulcker 603/29 Plttmaciits. a plumerei 
arvF est. 

l|PluMieria(pl«mi>>Tia). Bot. AlsoPlumieria. 
[mod.L. ; named by Toiirnefort, ijfoo, after the 
botanist C. Plumier {Phimenu5).'\ A tropical 
genus of trees (N. O. Apocynacese). having large 
fragiant salver-shaped flowers, while, yellow, or 
purplish, in terminal cymes. There are about 
forty &pecie&, among them the Red fiasmine tree, 
Nosegay-tree^ and Pagoda-tree of the West Indies, 
>753 CliAMiiiKS Cycl. inipp s.v,Thc plumeria with a 
lose coloured and very sweet flower [etc.], X783 Martvn 
Rousseau's Bot xvi (1794) 215 ITumeiia or Red Jasmine 
lias two leflex follicles, with the seeds flat, winged, and 
jinbiicaie. 1836 Macgiluvray 

Arborescent ferns, more than twenty bcyen feet high, bell- 
comas, plumerias, browneas,. palms, and other plants, x88a 
Gardenia Sept. 225/1 The most beautiful Plumiena we 
have seen, — , 

Plumery (phJ'mori), rare. [f. Plumb sb. + 
-EBV.l Plumes collectively, mass of plumes. 

xBos SouriiLY Madoc in /laLxxv,. Twice ten thousand 
feathered helms, and shields, Glittering with gold and 
scarlet plumery. 18x0 - Kehama x. xx, The bird of 
goigeous plumety. xBzo Landor Imag.Com.t Marvel Jr 
Sf/. Prtz/lv?' Wks 1B53 II iw/2 Befoie there strutted under 
A triumplmi aich of curls, and through a Via Sacra of 


Bp.PaikerViks 1B53 H iw/2 Befoie there strutted under 
A triumplmi aich of curls, and through a Via Sacra of 
plumery, Lewis the fourteenth. 

Plumery, obs. form of Plumbert. 

Plumet (pli 2 ’met). rare. [a. 'F.plmiet ( 15 th c.) 
a small plume ; see Plumb sS. and bt.] A small 

1383 T, Washington tr. NichoUtys Voy. in ix 84b, 
Certain common plumets of Eastrigo feathers. 1893 Daify 
News 13 Nov s/4 The newest thing took th^e shape of the 
plumet or feathery tuft m the kbpth of the ch^seurs-h-pwd 
of the Empire, xooa J. Conrad 1 ouf/ir etc. C* 9 <> 3 ) * 9 * 

.. brushed the oil painting ..with a plumet kept suspended 
from a small brass hook by the side of the heavy gold frame. 
Plumet, var. Plumbbt Obs. ; obs. f. Plummet. 

II Plumetis (pUm>ti). [F. p/umtts (1495 la 
Littr^), f. plumU aclj. (la Heraldry) sprinkled 
with spots like bandies of feathers.] Tambour- 
work 

tZSo* Harper's Mog I 720 The lower part of tke body.. 
IS round and stiffened, from which descends a chattdatne. 
formed by a wreath of plume/is. 1904 Haify 
3 May 8/1 The new Plumetis batistes, m which floral 
designs in variegated toneh are worked upon white, cieam 

“piu-muSonie. Zool [mod. f. L. //«»<« feather 
+ coma the hair of the head.] In sponges, Lenden- 
fcld's name for a hexaster, the rays of whiA ter- 
minate ia a number of plumose branches. Hence 
Flumx'oomous a., having the character of a 

^x886 Von Lcndenfeld in Free . Zool. Soe 562 Plumi- 
come. I^ys terminated with a number of plumose blanches 

Pltt-micorn. Omith. L. pluma Plume, 
feather + cornu horn.] One of the pair of horn- 
like or ear-like feathers on the head of several 
species of owl, often called horns or ears. 
x884Couas ATof Birds fed 2)503 Bubo. . [Generic 

chmacteml Flumicorns highly developed 

jpiumlor (plxl'jmwi). rare. [f. Plume cf. F. 
plumier feather-dealer, andPLUMERl.] A featherer 

^i^^eTgilliat Forest Ouilaovs 295 The booths of the 
vintners, the fletchers, the plumiere, and wymplers. 


Plu*mifica*tio3l. ^are. [n. of action f. L. 
type ^pluvujic&re. f, pluma Plumb : see -fioation J 
The action of feathering or fact of being featheied. 

1829 Blackw, Mag- VI. 75 Tf Leigh Hunt had ever had 
the misfoitune to have been taired and featheied, he would 
have written a sonnet on his pluiniflcation 1834 Mudic 
Brit Birds (1841) I 3x3 The relation between the economy 
of nest and the progress of plumiflcalion. 

Plumiform (plw'mif^ini), a. Zool [f. L pluma 
Plume + -fokm.] Feather-shaped. 

1834 M«MuRTiin. Cuvier's Amm Ktngd, 247 Tlieic 
bianchiie, coiJijposed of plunnform lobes, are situated on the 
hind part of the back. 1852 Dana Crust r« 227 A dense 
villous coat, the bans of which aie plumiform 
Hence Flu miforuily adu.<^ in the manner of a 
fcathci . 

x798MiTc11cLi.tr, LesKean Museum 329 

Plumiformljr streaked Native Bismuth 
fPliimifOTmar, a. Anat. Obs. rate, [irreg 
f. as piec.] Feather-shaped ; penniform, pennate. 

1718 J ClIAMBCRLAVNi; Rcllg. Phllos (1730) I. X §17 
These Aluscles aie called plumiformar. because the move- 
able Tendon has inserted mlo it, on both Sides, a great 
Numbei of carnous E ibres, all which, like the single Feathers 
of a Quill, lun pandlel to each other. 

Plumigerous (plwmvd^eias), a. rare, [f, L. 
ptuimger leaiher-beaiing (f. pluma Plumb -irgerh e 
to bear) + -ous ] Plume-beanng ; lelaUng lo the 
wearing of plumes. 

xbSb'BLOVNTGlossogr^Fli/m/gerons, that beat eth feathers 
1721 in Baili y, 1827 Syd. Smith Whs (1850) 475 Military 
colleges, with tbiity-four professois, educating seventeen 
ensigns per annum, . with every species of nonsense, athletic, 
sat tonal, and plumigerous. 

tPlu‘mlnary. Obs. tate-K [irreg. f. Plume ; 
cf. med.L, plumindre (Du Cange from Modena 
Chron. 1329) a pillow stuffed with feathers ] ? A 
worker or dealer in feathers. 

4* 1631 Donnc FaiadoAeSi etc. C1652I 59 Embioidercis, 
Fainteis and such Arliflceis of curious Vanities, whicli the 
vulgar call PLuinmaiies. 

PlTi'minesSn rare. [f. Plumy a. + -ness ] 
Plumy or feathery quality 01 condition. 

iSoa Coleridge Lett. (1895) 410 Even tlie Scotch fiis 
luxuriate into beauty and piuniinebs 
PlT],*xiiiiigt vbl. sb. [f Plume v. + -ino ^ ] The 
action of the verb Plume, in various senses 
1583 SruBBLS Anat. Abus i (1879) 7* Acainste whiclie 
daie she made greate pieparation, for the pTumync of her 
self in gorgious arraie. 1633 Latham Explan, 

y/ordSfPlujnmnigs is when a Hawk ceaseth [sfSeizeth] a 
fowle, and pulleth the feathers from the body. xSoxStruit 
Sports 4 Fast. n. 1. 54 The feathers . he thought were 
prefeiable to any othcis for the pluming of an airow, 
Plti’mipedi tare. \p^.'L,plrimtpesy^pedem 
feather-footed, f. pluma Plume + fies^ ped- foot.] 
Having plumed or winged feet. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Plumtpede. having feathered feet. 
a 1890 R F Burton tr. Catullus. Cnrminciht 2$ Not if witli 
Pegasean wing I sped, Or Ladas I 01 I^eiseus plumiped. 
Plamist (pl^mi&t). rare, [f. Plumb sb. + 
-IST ] A maker of plumes, a feather-dresser, 
z8x2 Moore AnacfeonUe to Plumasster a Fine and 
feathery artisan. Best of Piumists (if you can With jour art 
so far presume) Make for me a Prince’s Plume lout 24 
Biavo, Plumist 1— now what bird Shall we find for Plume 
the third? 

Plumket: seePLUNKET. 

Pltlinless (pli^ mles), a. Without plums. 

1833 Frasci 's Mag. XI. 618 Here we have the plumless 
plumpudding. ' 

Pluzomer, obs. form of Plumbbb. 
Pltimmer-block (pl-y*moj|bl^?k). Meek, Also 
9 plomer-, plumber-. [Second element Block 
sb. 6; first uncertain No evidence of any con- 
nexion with Plumber sb. ?Froni a personal sur- 


ime] A metal box or case for supporting a 
ivolving shaft or journal, having a movable cover 
:cured by bolls, so as lo admit of the bearings 
?ing tightened when required; pillow-block 
?JLL0W sb. 6). 

c8x4 R Buchanan Ess Mtllworh (1823) 547 Hmcc the 
nn pillow block, and someumes, cwimptly, Plumber 
lock. In Manchester they are called^ Pedestals >823 
Nicholson Operat Mechanic 373 This trough is firmly 
£cd by means of a plumber block which has the top 
(uphne screwed down fast, and the trough is supported at 
le other end by means of a cylindrical pin, which worl« in 
hole in the cap 1839 R- S. Robinson Naut Steam Bug 
; The plomer blocks are sockets, m which the shafts or 
:es, used in the engine, revolve. 1873 J. W. Benson Time 
Pvne-Tellers (1902) 126 By means of a comnvance, 
lown to engineers as plumber blocks, any part of the 
echanism may be removed without disturbing the 
amder 1894 Daily News 28 July 6/4 In connection with 
e gigantic i^eel at the exhibition at Earl a Court . . the 


i gigantic waeci ai uic bauiu.mw*. 

e 0? the wheel was hoisted to its position on the plum- 
r blocks on top of the towers. 

Plummet (pl2?'met),jA Forms: 4-7plomet, 
plornin-, plombette, 5-6 plom-, plummette, 

. plumat, 5-7 plumet, 6 plom-, plnmbote, 
omm-, pluinet)e, Sc plnmbat, plummett, 
8 plumbet, 6- plummet. [ME. a. OF, plom- 
it, plombet, plummet ball of lead, plummet, dim. 
plomb lead; see Plumb sb. and -et,] 

A ball or piece of lead, or other weight, at- 

129- a 
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tached to a line, and used for deUrmining the 
vertical , a plumb-bob. « 

a The bob of a plumb-line used by masons, 
builders, carpenters, etc. j also, the whole mstni- 
ment, consisting of bob, line, and boaid. 

1388 Wyclif 1 id Mjti houb schal be bildid in xt,.. 
and a plomet [*382 an bangynge lynej schal be streigt out 
on Jerusalem [Vulg. et pe}pendieultttn extendetnr super 
lerusalem} Chaucer AsirvL ii § 23 A plomet 

hanging on a lyne heyer than thin heued on a peiche. 1398 
Trcvjsa £aH/t Be P R ii iv (1495) biij/i Hangynge 
plometcs and mesures 1553 T. Wilson Rhei, (1580) 159 The 
Carpenter hatli his squire, his rule, and bis ploraette 1703 
HIaundbell %«r« ycrtes (1732) 77 No Architect with 
Levels and Plummets could bufld a Room more regular. 
*793 Smeaton Elly stone ^ § 97 As we were, .exposed to 
fiesn gales of wind there was no tru2>tuig to the perpendi- 
culanty of Threads and Plumbets 1870 Bryant Iliad ji 
1 7 The plummet showed Their height the same 

b. A Similar appliance attached to a scientific 
Instrument, as a quadrant. 

X57Z Digged Pantom 1 viii. Dj, Conuey the left side of 
your quadrant Geometricall towage theSunne, the threade 
and Ptummet hauing their free course xdas N Carpentck 
Gcoi^ Del* t. VL (1635) 157 The line and plummet falling on 
the^asis shall make right Angles with it. X707 Moetiui r 
I/us6 (1721) H M Hold your Quadrant so as that your 
Plummet may fall on 4s Degrees i8fi6 R. M Ferguson 
Eleetr, (1870) as A small plnnunet hangs down fiom the 
object-glass of the theodolite, 

c. A criterion of reclitude or truth 

*SS3 Pai b Qardtner's Be vera Qbed s By the perfect 
line and plummet of Gods word ifiB? Golding Be Mot nay 
xvni (1592) 293 That he may holde the Plommet of his 
mlnde steddy without shaking or stirring 1677 Gilpin 
Demottol ni xvii. 140 Lay all to the Line and Plummet of 
the written Word 

d. A suspended weight used as a metronome 
x^^Re^ul ^ Ord, Army 140 The Music for Slow and 

Quick Time is to be practised with the piumniet, until the 
prescribed cadence has been acquired 
2 . A piece of lead or other metal attached to 
a line, and Ubed for sounding or measuring the 
depth of water ; a soundmg-lead. 

138a Wyclif Ads xxvii a8 The whidie sendinge doiin a 
plomet, founden twenty pasts of depiiesse. 1553 Edcm 
Decades 121 He coulde at no tyme touche the giounde 
With his soundyoge plummet x6xo Shaks Temp iii xu. 
xox Therefore my Sonne x^th Ooae is bedded , and I'le seeke 
him deeper then ere plummet sounded X713 Young Last 
Bay I 300 Wheie plummet never reach’d, Tie draws his 


breath. x8<S6 Maury Pkys Geog-, Sea (Low} xni § S74 The 
gieatest depths at which the bottom of the sea has been 
reached with the plummet are in the North Atlantic Ocean 
\62?iyi.MmwHollatutsLeagneri\ 11, Your politicians 
with their plummets of wit, sound the depth of me 174a 
Young Th ix i860 Man's science is ihc culture of his 
heart I And not to Jose his plumbet iii the depths Of nature, 
or the mote profound of God 1849 Lytton Caxiom 1. m. 
Certainly there were deeps in liis nature which thepluinmet 
of her tender woman’s wit had never sounded 
1 3 . The pommel or knob on the hill of a sword 
(sometimes weighted with lead). Sc. Ohs 
CX42S Wyntoun Chrcn ni 1. 46 His suerd at he baire 
prevely [He] put it in his wambe sa fast Till it in to he 
plomatpabt. xs*3 Douglas y£‘«mxii,xu 97 (^uhen that 
he saw hys rycht hand wapynles. And persauyt tlieplummet 
wasonknaw iijfo Reg* Privy Council Seal* lY 205 The 
plumbattisorgairdisof aneof ihairswerdis 'i(ij6ooDiclLo* 
the Com xl m Scott Mmstr. Stott. Bord (1869) 124 Dickie 
could iia win at him wi' the blade 0’ the sword, But fell’d liim 
wi’ the plummet under the e'e 
i 4 . A ball or lump of lead used for various 
purposes , e, g. as a missile, fastened to a line, as 
a weapon or inslmment of ^ourgmg, etc. Obs, 

1481 Caxton Myrr. l xyu. 53 Yf one threwe a stone or an 
neuy plomette of leed that wel weyed. 1483 — Geld. Zee 
171/1 Thenne dyd he doo bete Saynt Urbane wythplom- 
metlys. 1494 Fabyan C/iroti, vii 396 They toke stonys & 
plummettes of Ude, & tiussydthemsecretely m theyr sleuys 
& hosqmys. xs79:8o North Plutarch (1676) 769 They 
themselves were also hurt by them with their Daits and 
Plummets of LeaA x6xa Dekkfr Jf tt be not good, etc. 
Wks. 1873 IH. 269 Wey down his loftiest bouehes Witli 
leaden piomets. ® 

b. Jig. That which presses or weighs down, lilce 
a dead weight 

rtxdas FLEipER & Mass Lams Candy m 1, When sad 
" 1“4 of man, Thme is a plummet in 
the heart that weighs, And pulls us, living, to the dust we 
came from 167a Sir T Brownk Lei Friend § 45 Hang 
^rly Plummet upon the Heels of Pride 1874 in Spurgeon 
Treas Dav. Ps cxix. 25 Earthly cares and sms have . 
attached a leaden plummet to the wings of a soul which . 
would fam soar upwards, 

6 . spec, t a A leaden weight used 111 gymnastic 
exercises ; a weight enclosed m a cestns. Ohs. 


hande one plummet, and lyftyng tiiem on higfij and biingmg 
them downe with moche vyolence. *338 Elyot, Cattus, 
a, weapon hauyng meat plummates hangyng at the ende 
ofaclubbe, 137* J Jonzs Bathes B»chstonex2h,P\uTnbQles 
.one home m ecne hand vp and downe the stayeis 
may bee a go«l and profitable exeicise. x6i6-8i Holyday 
fcrsjus 322 Ihe caestus some describe to have been a 
kind of dub, having plummets of lead fastned to it, which 
some call a wliorle bat. 

+ b, A weight of a clock ; also Jig a motive 
lorce, spring of action Obs, 

*5^ Nashe Terrors m Wks fGrosart) IIL 22? Such is 
Melancholly, as is a efike lycd 
downe with two heauie weights or plummets. 1628 Wither 


' Brtf Retnemh viii 2561 The Clock, whose plummets are 
cot weight, Strikes sometimes one for three, and sixe for 
eight 1679 J Goodman Penil Pard 11 11 (1713) 185 Let 
us now see ivhat are the springs or plummets that set this 
meat engine on work. *697 Dimes' Immort Soul Pref 
bj b. Remarking how one part moves another, . from the 
first Sprmgs and Plummets, to the very Hand that points 
out the visible and last Edects 

c In angling, a small piece of lead attached to 
a fishing line, as a weight to keep the float 111 an 
upright position, as an anchor in ledger fishing, 
or as a sounding lead to measure the depth. 

x6x6 SuRFL. & Markii Country Far me 512 You shall 
vnderstand, that your first plummet would be a foot from 
the hooke, the rest not aboue an ynch one distant from 
another, & not being aboue fiue or seuen at the most 
x6sx T Barker Aft qf Angling (1653) 3 Feelmg the 
Plummet runmng on the ground plumming my line 
according to the swiftnesse of the stream 1653 Walton 
Angler y\\ 155 If you would have this ledger bait to keep 
at a fixt place then hang a small Plummet of lead, a stone, 
or piece of tylft vj4fl Compl, Fanu-Ptece \\ ii 332 A Piece 
of ilun Sheet-lead rolled up, of about an Ounce or belter, 
makes the best Plummet 

t6. A iiencil of lead, formeily used to rule lines, 
a lead-pen, Obs 

i6m J. BFaie] Myst Nat 104 Then with your blacke 
chalke or blacke lead plummets, draw it as perfeclly as 
you can 1669 SiUKMY Manner’s Mag v tv 16 You must 
rule >om Paper or Parchment with an obscure pluininet 
i8xx Self Instructor 26 A leaden plummet or pencil to lule 
lines. x8a8 Webster, Plummet * a piece of lead used by 
schoolboys to rule their papei foi wi itmg 
7 . Comh,j as plumnict-h m ; plummet It he, -shaped 
adjs . ; plnmmet-wtse adv. ; plummet-level . see 
quol 18/5 

1598 Sylvester Bn Barias ti 11 iv. Colwrttui 747 Pale 
Phlegm, moist Autumn, Water nioistly-cold, The Pluramet- 
like-smooth-shding Tenor hold. 1863 Hawihorne Our 
Old Home (1879) 122 Shakespeare has suiface beneath sur- 
face adapted to the plummet-Iine of eveiy leader 1875 
Knight Diet Mtclu, Pluvimei-level, that foim of a level 
having a suspended plummet in a standard at light angles 
to the bnse^piece. A mason's level. 1895 K Grauaml 
Golden Age (1904) x8 On the blue ocean of aii, a hawk hung 
ominous, then, plummet wise, dropped to the bedgeiow 
iBqq Daily News bo June 3/5 A ijiete of turned steel with 
a plummet-shaped head shaiply pointed 
Hence Fln’iumetless a.^ unfathomable. 

1893 Nat Observ n Mai 4x3/2 There is no deep so 
plunnnetless 

Plu'snmet, v rme [f, PLUsmsT sb ] 

1 1 . trans To fathom, sound. Obs. 

1826 T. H[awions] CamsuCs Holy Crt 221 Depths aie 
plummeted 

1 2 , To let fall or draw (a veiLical line) by means 
of a plummet Obs 

3731 W. Sutherland Shtphmld Assist. 67 Strike llie 
eight Line 4 3 i. 5 and plummet that Line down at the 
Ends of youi Piece 

3 . tnir To fish with a line weighted with a 
plummet cf. pLUMaiET sb 5 c, Drail sb 1 
1888 Goode Amer FtsAts 180 It is not known when the 
custom of draihng for mackei el u as first intiodiiCLd, it is 
[the common method] in the piesent day m England, under 
such names ns ‘ whiffing ’, * railing * draiUng ’ or ^ plum- 
meting . 

1 3 Plu mmy, a 1 Obs rare, [f stem of Plum v. 

+ -Y ] Loose m texture, spongy, porous 
*398 Trcvisa Be P A, xvii IxiiL (Tollem. MS ), 
ihe Ue [beech] is not fulsad and faste 111 subsiaunce, but 
plummy led. 1535 pory] and ful of holes long Non est autem 
tragus] m substanua aibor inultura sohda sed rara potius et 
poiosa] ^ 

Hence f Flu'inmliiess, sponginess, porousness. 

13^ TpvisA Baijh. Be P, R xvjl 11 (Bodl. MS If. 

189 b/2), Anstotel seibyou^e somme tieene haue piikkes, bat 
wmeb nou5t of be entente of kinde >at gendre> be tree, but 
nappeb of pluminea [i 1 Y.S 5 arui ed. 1495 plummes] of be ti ee, 
psa draweji colde huinoure bat is Utel digeste, and passeb out 
atte plumnes WSS. and ed. plummes] of the tiee, and L 
iharded into a pnk ober a borne bi heete of Jm sonne [Ot tg 
oeu accidit ex rantate arbons siue plante per quam attra- 
nitur humor fngidus parum coctus & exiens per illam 
arbons raritatem a caloie sohs in spinam coagulator J 
Pluauny (pto-mi), 0.2 [f, Pldm s 6 . + -y.] 

1 . Consisting of, abounding in, or like plums. 

I7S9 Miss Taibot in £/ia CarU,>s Lett. (,8o8) I 448 


164 They do not want the 
It would not dc^ to have the 


cakfe to be shorn of its plums. 

plummy stuff' taken out 1885 L. F. Day m Ari JrM 
^y / be ground of a plummy brown 

Of the nature of a ‘plum*, rich, good, 
desirable, slang or colloq. 

very good; 

event ^ approbation of any or 

event. 1876 Geo Eliot Dan Ber n xvi. Signing one’* 
self over to wickedness for the sake of gettin/somctlnSu 
plummy. 1890 Tablet to May 720 So^rifom wttinf 
anything plummy by becoming Catholics, Anglican clerg^ 

have often to make great sacrifices 
Plumose (ph/mda’s), ir, [ad. L. phlmffsns 
covered wiih down itplumaViXim): see-0SE.l 
hiimished with feathers or plumes, feathered; 
feathery ; resembling a feather or plume m havm^r 
two senes of fine filaments on opposite sides . esp! 
Ill Zool., Bot., and Altit. ^ 

1727 Bailey yol. U, Plumose, full of feathers. 

Of, m Zoology. 


Plumose anemotiL, a sea anemone, Actinoloba dumt/ius 
x7Sa J Hill Hist Anim. 361 The cuneiform-tailed 
Fsittacus, With naked temples, and plumose lines. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. EntoimL IV xlvi 324 Plumose Antennae 
featheied on all sides with fine long ban 1852 Dana 
Crust I. 227 One of the plumose haiib of the villous coat 
X871 Darwin Desc Man xiii. (1883) 38s The barbs of the 
feathers .are filamentous 01 plumose 
b. in Botany 

X760J Lee, Introd, Bot \ xiv (1765) 3-^ Plumose, fealheiy 
1831 J Davies Manual Mat A fed, 271 tiuits elongate, 
surmounted by a plumose pappus 1872 Oliver Elem Bot 
App 3x0 Stigmas plumose 

o. m Mineralogy, etc Plumose alum, feathei 
or plume alum see Alum 4. 

1798 Kirwan Elem Min (ed. 2) II 34 Sal Ammoniac 
Its Ciystals are plumose 1802 I dm, Reo 1 58 CrysUih 
of gypsum and plumose alum 1826 Hlnry hdem Chem 
L 467 Plumose branches of ice dait from the sulphiiret to 
the bottom of the vessel, and the whole water is suddenly 
fiozen, 1834 Baird m Proc Bertv Nat Club I No u 49 
Mixed with ihe ‘ comoid * variety of ‘ ciirus accompaniLd 
with some specimens of the ‘plumose ' vaiiety 
Hence Flumo seness. 

X730--6 111 Bailey (folio), 

Plumosite (pb/mdsoit) Mm [ad. Ger. 

named by Ilaidinger 1845, f L plilmosus 
downy + -it, -itbI, after the older Ger name fedet erz 
* feather-ore * ] Jame«oniti5 
1864111 Webs iLR 1881 Academy i Tin. itrcnt 

discDveiy of plumosite which is a double suliiliidu of lead 
and antimony 

Plunjosity (plmnp’bili). latc [f, as Vlumuse 
+ -ITY ] I^eathery or featheied condition 

1656 llLoum . » ip ,.> I ft' I . . " 

fcatheis 1730-6 Bailiy i .V r i . > / . . . 

a being full Hedg’d 1782 j n n / /, b' « 

JS Befoie the birds aic iipe in plumosity 

Plxinions (pl/Mnab), rz. 7 ate [ad pltltndsu\, 
V, plumeax see riUMOSE and -ut;« 1 hcatlici y, 
downy ^ 

182a T Tayi or Apuhius \ 254 What was yiti mkd also 
to be our genial bul, was luiiiul willi a iduiiious litap, .ind 
lloiid with a s1Ik1.11 coverlet 1838 Maini E\po\ Lca , 
PtumosHs , plunious 

Plump (plJ^rap),j^ I Now«;r>i.andf//«/. Forms; 
fi plomp, plowmpe, 5-6 plompe , 5-7 plump©, 
(5- plump (6-7 ?plumb(e) [Of imcertam origin 
There appears tojje no corresponding or related sb in the 
other laiigs In English, the only apparently earlier woril 
of the//«w^ gioup IS Pf », wall which this can luidly 
be directly connected If the original notion ueie that of 
an iinsliaped or irregular a-ssenihlage or cluster, it might 
conceivably be connected wiUi tlie MLG. and lABix. plump 
adj in the sense ‘massive, unshaiien’, whence the later 
Eng 1 iUHi> But cf also the woids lump and clump 
111 allied senses, sense c below is esacLly ~ Clump a ] 

A compact body of peiscms, animals, or things ; 
a band, tioop, company; a flock, a clustei , bunch, 
clump. 


a Of persons. Obs. cxc. in archaic jihrasc a plump 
of speats, a baud of spearmen (revived by Scott). 

? a X^ Moi ie A > th 21m Thane }>c nehe k> ngc Piesctle 
in-to K plumpe, and with apijnce iiictcs CX400 Maunih v. 
(1839) 252 Whan Lliei will Jighti., thei willc scliokkcii hern lo 
gure 111 a plonip 1489 Camon Payhs of A i. x\v 80 
iake li^Ldc that thyii cncmycs make not a plowmpe gf 
tocyie folkc to cniic and hi eke thy imlnytle. « 1548 II all 
Uiton., Hen \ III 32 h. The kynges speres passed and 
skyimyshetl wytli the iilumpe of speres that bn Jlion spake 
of 1568 (jRAtioN Citron 11 46 bo vpon a pluiiihe going 
neeie as they imgUt, escaped ai^Ploddcn 
F I (1664) 9 A Knight of the Noith Country, Which leads 
a lusty plumpe of fapears, x6x8 Bolion Floius (1636) 36 
Lomnung in an huge plmnpe from tlic utmost coasts of ific 
% *^7^* yi^ incy {Ciinbnaiis] came rolling down upon 
Italy m plumbs iSoBbcon m, And s,«,n appears 

1^ !FoI“ !’ * Wiears 1826 Hou Smifii 

bkirmiihers to be 

Irightened by a few plumps of spears 

b. Of animals that go m llouks. 

XS9» G iLiTciiLR Rttsse Comuno (Ilakl Soc) xi The 
manner of the seals is .to gather all chise togclhcr in a 
Db^ihn /' 7i«s/cfxir. 374 a plump 
of h owl he spies, that swim tin. Lakes 1834^1} M ji 1 1 r 
Scenes ^ Leg. avil (1857) 250 They &«iw a plump of whales 
blowing and tumbling Ibtd 251 The plump liad gone 
1 IwoKiAu iraldcft, Spring ^06^) 
334 A pUimp of ducks rose at the same time 

c. Of trees, bhnibs, or plants; = Clump 2. 

Halory Arthur i. xvi 60 [The knights] tooke 

« Thi A rem^rte 

^ ^® and tufts 01 cuIcia oris or uf hasill 

r srene comt. 16x5 G bAKuis 7 fav 203 We laid 
the bottome vnder a plump of tices 1707 
Mi Hedge lows and Plumps 
5&, UiwML Invitation 

i lumps of orchard trees aruw. 1903 Lng Btal Did. 
(Aberdeen to LincolnsU \ ^ 

d. Of other things, Tuatcrial and ideal. 

Many conjectures ami Rre.at 
PIfr! ’ heapyng them al into one pluinw whichc 

Wf e sparpW abrodc 1568 T. Howi-ll Nwe 
nian^iifir?^^ O plumpe of patnes 0 endles woes, O 

Scotland, Ireland, and oar good 
wnMeaies the Umtfd I'rovincet., he all Sn a plomplo- 
acc^ible but sea, or, at lea-tt, by pas.sing of 
great rxv er^ X659 m Burton’s Btary (*828) 1 V^^Lct us 

i i*5{ ® ^ yacb^ta cast anchor. 

tPlwmp, Ji.!! Also 6 plompe, 

tpiununpe), 6 -J plumpe. [A collateral form of 
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PiiRir s/> , found also in LG plnmpe and vb. 
plimpcn to iiump. Peih. due to association with 
PLUiMP V ^ and its cognates, from tho plumping or 
l)lnngmg action of the piston ] An obsolete by- 
toim of Also m Co/ud 

rt i490 I?oroNPR liiu. (Nasmith 1778) ji 68 Unius plump- 
'I >« i-i‘ 111- isoS"<S O/ia Coi/ Tivas Acct gog 
I >' I d'« di |)io lepaiauonc ly plunipe xij'h 

< ■ / 2 Hoiiiu tin. anlvci layik, some at iht. 

plompe a sayll swupc 15x7 I atton Chutc/m Acc, (Soni 
Roc Soc.) ti6 Payd .. fur cliawym; up y« plitrampc to y» 
wlIIo, j'l XSSI Ki coKoi Otsi K/mul, (1556) 1x2 Manye 
drawe walci at a plompe, lli.it knowc not tho cause, why 
the watei dollu .iscoiul 1663 Woon C//^ ofO t /ot d (0 II S ) 
I <177 Opiiositc to tlio two fact 1= f.tcul] plumpe 
Pluiui) (plt^inp), sb '** Also 5 plumbe, 9 plouip. 
[f. I’hUMP z^J] 

I . All act of phimpitig (sec PhUMi* zi.l i) , the 
fall of a solid liody into vvatci, mud, etc,, with little 
01 111) s[)l.ish ; an act of tlroiiping Hat on the gromid , 
nil a])iTipt plungi* 01 heavy fall, familiar 

frx45o ?i; 18 Kupc h>ni euei [uiulcil|;c 

10(1 So |Mt may susleyiio hys Icpys & plumbcs [cf 1496 
iM Ih ijw.i. jf/' jI. 1596 Dajuymi'ii li Lemhi's lint i^^cot 
n. ifii With a pluiupo lie fcneho f.illis iii »U hyntlo of nus- 
(heifo, X694 K OvLiooN Ih'/ittme 0/ Ait Pat don 7 A 
mighty stouo fell . , ami gave a mighty plump. X760 C 
FiMiNsioN ( hfjtiot (iM.'j) 111, 2915 J lie waggon c.vmc into 
a deep hole, with sudi a plump X884 (r, M Hakkik 
Poo. Planio) V hife in < I isanr via uo8, I heaul a * plom[) * 
as ho made .t hole in the walui 1896 J Lumsiji N I'ocwi 
1O9, t wdl Imhluii an* huchtun As wuul ns plumps in Tyne 
i 2 , A him blow. j/au^>, Ohs. 

*7^3 C-’* JiHiNSioM AVw 10 1 115 ChaUcrigin;? him to fight, 
and hofou' ho lan he on lus guuul, hilling him a plump 111 
the 1 ■ I hiAe‘, ['rt *'1 ’* in' r h ■ 1 iwuphis accounts 

1785 ti 1 -I /)/ ' ^ ' ' I ' u - >ou a plump m the 

hioad-oaskcL,,l il give you a blow m me hioin.iLli. 

3 , A sudtlcii heavy fall of rain, Chielly Sc. 
i8ai (lAii SlftWi Hoat xi a6t The thundet plump that 
diookii mu to ilio skin. 1857 Cor« K. Yourn. Diary li Con. 
(itj4U) J7}, 1 Wish It would come down a good plump of 1 lin, 
1878 Sii viJNSOK Inland / 'oy. 74 'riic whole day wassliowciy, 
with (xcnsioiml dicnching plumps 
Flump (pl-yihp;, a, I Forms: s -6 plompo, 
6-7 plumpe, 6- plump. [In senses i and 2 
corresp. to Ml)u. p/omp blunt, in both senses * not 
pointed ' and * not sharp 1 )tt. p/owp blunt, obtuse 
(of weapons), thick (as a nail), coarse, clumsy, 
also rude, clownish, blockish, dull, MIX}, plumps 
plomp massive, unsliapeii, obtuse, blnnt, stumpy, 
IX r. pltmp coarse, clumsy. The later Eng, senses 
appear to belong to the same word, passing through 
the sense * blunt, rounded, not sliaq) or angular*, 
into a eulogistic sense (? pobsibly through some 
association with and v.), Tn MLO. Schiller 

& liUbbcn tpiotc p'oead. Jiitgclh. for * corpulenlus, 
plumphh\ 

Kinm L(} come .dso Da , Sw,/l//#w/ iiide.coarsc, clumsy, 
urifasliioiu’d, uripulished, clowinsii. Xlic uUeiior orujin is 
ohsi urt*. Douiiikaat-Kooliiun takes the ongtnal nutioii as 
‘ cut oflT short ui {.uddcnly, docked and connects it with 
tliu ecliuic' ml. and adv./A/////, plumps^ cxprcsbUig budden 
action : cf. Fi ump int. and fuw»] 

1 fl. lUunt (in manners) ; not ^ sharps in In- 
tel led ; iluU, clownish, blocklbh, rude. Ods, 

X48X Caxion Rcynani x'cxtv. xoo Hut rude and plompe 
hiicstis [<wv. ruyiJe ongheunlUghen becston] can not vnder- 
stoiidc wy'iulfun. 0x690 Mouyson liin (1903) 370 The 
Koilmulois Ikivc of old ketic vulgarly called Plumpe, that 
IS blunt or rude 

t 2 . Of an arrow-head: Ulunt and broad 
(? rounded). Ohs. 

XS45 Am kam 7’*rryJ//.(.\il).) is/Theio be dyuerse kyndes, 
boiiiti flu l)lont(‘ iuMdus, some siuupu, some both blonte and 
sluiriie. Tlic blont luadcs men vse bycause they pcrceaue 
tlam to be good, lu ku[)e a tunglhu w>Lh nlK.byixiuse a 
mail poulctlie tliunt no fcrilur at one tyme than at another. 
lAjr in fct>ngc the plompe ende alwaycs utiuallye he may 
lows* tluMii. 

II, 3 . Oi full and rounded formj sufTicicntly 
fleshy or fat to show no angularity of outline; 
cluiliby ; having the skin well filled or clabtically 
dihtendod, a Of perbons, animals, or parts of the 
body; b. aho of fruit, grain, etc., andlrausf of 
a well-filled hag or purse, a springy cushion, etc, 

«u *545 [iniphed in Plumpnkss Rcff. Privy Conn- 

id .Scc»/ 11. 4<i Rtclie Drahame callit the X>lump. x59e 
.Sinus, Pen. fr Ad 143 My llosh is wtt and plump. 1634 
Hr V WOOD & ilBOMf' iPdehes Lane, iv, i Wks. 1874 IV. 223 
You may see by Ins plump belly .he fa hoi sc] hath not bin 
hinc tiavailM. 1687 T. llKowtr faults tn UproarV/kh. 1730 

I. 78 Having ho jolly plump lasses under your care, 3738 

Tow />uno II. 4x All as a partridge plump, full-fed, and fair. 
xySfi 7 tr. ICeysle/s 7 >av. (i7<k0 HI. s-ia in hib other pic- 
tur«b,,al! his %iiiej. are very plump 1784 Cowpcr PasA 
IV. SOS Tlic plump com ivul pardon 1837 M, Donovan 
Pom ICion. 11 209 Tlie Arabians, Caflres, and Hottentots, 
consume vast quantitieb of locusts wlien^ they are plump 
x856 Guo. Elioi F. Holt i, Harold hlied his arm and spread 
out lus plump hautl. ^ _ 

b. 1599 H. JoN^ON Ev Man out 0/ Hum. 111, To see 
how plumpe my bass are, and my barnes. x6ox Holland 
rimy 1.417 After they (dried grapes] be we I drenched and 
infused in bome excellent wine vniill they be swelled and 
plumpe- they pres&c them. 177X Luckombb //-w/ P 7 ifd. 
333 To keep the lUll-T-eathen. plump the longer, 1794 

J. Robertson ( i79n) It produ^ excellent 1 
crops of plump grain. 1843 Mas Cablyle Zett. I. 339 He 

. . look^ as plump as a pincubhion. 1 


c Of coins ; Of full size and weight, not clipped. 
X867 SiK C. Hlacicsukn in Znzu Rep , QueetCs Bench II 
X7S1 1 do not believe that the coins m actual cunency at 
that time were ‘plump* I think it piobable that they 
were much clipped and sweated. 

d. fis* (with vanoiis shades of meaning) ‘Fat’, 
rich, abundant, well-biipplied ; full and round in 
tone , gieat, big , complete, round familiar 

1635 Quarlps Embl ir 111 74 Will no plump Fte Bubc 
tliy falbe fists, to make a glad Decree? 1641 Mils on 
Re/oim i Wks 1851 III 18 What n plump endowment 
to the mouth of a Prelate, a 1700 II E Dut Cant 
CfeiUj Plump’in llte-pocl^eit flush of Money 1775 him 
D'Ahiilay Ratty Viaty, Lett 10 June, Such a powerful 
voice 1 hei shake —so plump— so true, so open 1 1827 

Ponoic Cornu 'P m 153 The stupling youth of plump 
unsealed hope 1857 TRowniuuci Hetffhbor Jothwimi iXi 
X hold not a vety plump opinion of them 
e Comb , as phunp-iht'cked, fated, thighed 
1684 OrvvAY A Hunt iii 1, You Pin lup-che ek’d, mciiy-ey’d 
Rogue 17x3 .Silt It Spect No 441 P 3 A plump fac'd, 
h ilcjfiLsh tolom’d Gnl iBpxC T C ^AxwsRom Rig^ma. 
tote 2,! 'I til. stubble fields wcic tented thick with sheaves of 
plump faced svheat 

Flump, : see TbUMi* adv 
Flump Cplx^mp), [A Common LG. verb. 
— MIwG., LG. fhimpcn, MDn,, Du, plompeii to 
fall or phinge into water with the characteristic 
sound, LP'iib. plimpen to make a hollow sound 
as water when anything falls into it, to fall with 
such a sound, thence, Ger. pUimpcn to fall plnnip 
01 abiuptly, also to beat water with a heavy stick, 
Da. plumpe to plunge, Sw. plumpa to plunii), 
to fall wUh impact. Frob, of echoic ongin, cx- 
jircbsing a sound and action akm to those of Plop 
V., but with moie distinct expression of the IkjuuI 

* gulp * made by water when a body falls into it. 

Cf. numcious more 01 less ccitoic oi onomalopaic woids 

in ~mip, as hnmp^ dump, mn/np, stump, thump, tump 
Sumc have conip.iruI D ptiimbdic lo covei with lead, kUei 
piub lu thimv llic leadline, whence It. piombare, Ih, 
plomhiir to jdungc (see PiUMii u, PiUNOr, r».)} but the 
appto.iGh of futiii between plombar and the LG plump-, 
/?o////-gioiip seems met el y loituitous.] 

1 . tnir. To fall, drop, sink, plunge, or impinge, 
with abruptly checked movement, as when a solid 
body drops, (a ) into water, etc., or fb ) tipon a 
surface ; to fall, plunge, or come down (or against 
something) flatly 01 abiuptly (usually implying 

* with full or direct impact'). 

a 13.. A”, Alts 5760 (llodL M.S.) po hq sei^c ]ml folk i 
wys iTii plunUcn uounc as au doppe In )ie water at on 
seoppe poo liu pluinlen pe water vnder pe folk had of hem 
giUcwoiidei. X749 Fipidinc iv. ni, The pooi 

lad plumiicd over head and ears into tlie water. 1803 
Edm Rev. IT. 279 The tiadesnmn plumps into a pond. 
1837 Monilomiuv Pelican Isl v, 112 The heavy penguin, 
neither fish nor fowl, .. Plumji'd stone like from the rock 
into the gulf, i^a Stbvln&on & L Osbouunl WtcUer 
(ed a) 305 The uiin still plumped like a vast showet bath 
b, *7X3 tirFirv Bpeit Na 492 p 2 It will give you a 
Nuliun how Dnicissa plumps into a Ch.ui 1786 Mmi- 
D'Aitin AY Diaiy 13 Aug , Others j dumped down on both 
knees, and could haidly get up again. 1844 Tiiacklbay 
Wand P'at Conhtb 1, I removed lo the next seat .He 
plumped into my place. 1857 Dupfluin Lett, High LaU 
86 A vast cavern into which the upper crust subsequently 
plumped down. *888 Li) Woiseiky in Fortn Rem Aug. 
287 The horror of hearing bullets plump into the bodies of 
their comrades with a lioinble thud. 

c. tf ansf. and To come plumjj, i, e. all at once 
(into some place or condition); to plunge, burst 
(Jn or out), familiar. 

*829 Lamb Lett., to Procter (1888) 11. 2x9 Lest those 
raptures.. should suddenly plump down, .to a loathing and 
blank aversion *835 Mas Carlycx Lett. 1 27 Through 
them we have plumped into as pretty an Irish connection 
as one would wish *843 — Af/ to Carlyle ii July, For 
God’s sake do not let John plump in upon me in my piesfent 
puddlement 1874 LisllCabr Jud Gwywie I vii. 212 With 
a convulsive gurule, out plumped the words. *884 Huxley in 
Life (rgoo) if vi. 84 Wc . . plumped into bitter cold weather. 

2 . trans. To drop, let fall, throw down, plunge 
abruptly (into water, etc., oi upon a flat surface) ; 
to pay down at once and in one lot , io ‘let 
oneself fall % drop down abruptly and heavily. 

c *430 Liber Cocorum (1862) 51 Fyrst sly thy capon over 
tho nyjght Plump hym in water wher he is dyjt, 2573 
Tossea llusb. (*878) S3 Seeith water and plump therein 
plenty of sloes, 17*8 Pope Dutie, 11 405 As what a Dut(-h« 
man plumps into the lakes One circle first^ and then a 
second makes. *840 Tiiackebay P etr/J Sk.-bk u (1873) 3 The 
sun has plumped his hot face into the water. x8^ Ald 
Smith Poitleion Leg. vii (1856) 35 A man brought insome 
. b.ig’i, and plumped them down in a corner *869 Tozi r 
/ light. 7'urkey II 27 (HeJ plumped himself down on the 
grass, and declared he would go no further x888 Ch 
Times 24 Ang 720/1 We may as well plump a shot or two 
into him. *89* Zancwitl Bom Myslety 79 She plumped 
down the money and walked out 

3. transf and fig : esp. in reference to speech : 
To utter abruptly, to blurt oul. [Cf. to say, titter, 
blurt out plump in Plump adv. ^ J familiar 

*579 Folkr /leshius* Pail. 96 This is a veiie pereraptorie 
sentence, plumped downe of you, x86x Huciics Pom Brown 
at Oxf 1X1 I plumped out that St. P ul’s was the finest 
calhedi-al in England. *865 Dickfns 1. viu. If, 

It aln 't a liberty to plump it out’, said Mr Hoflin, what do 
you do for your living?' *890 Pali Mall G, 6 Sept 7/1 
v^en you must plump the Question square at a man and 
simply get ar cold ami passionless reply. 


+ 4 slang To gne (one) a blow ; to shoot Qbs 
*785 Gkosl DtU Vulg A s V , Plump his peepeis, 01 
daylights, give him a blow in the eyes, he pulled out bi>) 
p^s [=pistolsJ and pliunped him 
o. uttr [Shoit for io vote plump or give a 
plumper ] To vole at an election for one candidate 
alone (when one is entitled to vole for two 01 
more) 

The oiiginal sense was app to give a diiect, btiaiglit, im- 
qnahfieci, or absolute vote^r a person, tins implied no 
weakening 01 qualifying of it by voting foi any other See 
PiUMi’ a(h.^, a, Plumpo® 2 
i8ofi in Act Elect. Liverpool Hov 1806, Foi laileton, a 
plumpei, lets vote one and all, We’ll plump for T.ailetoii, 
to prove wo aie free 18x3 W Taylor in Rfonthly Mag 
XXXV 427 ijieadtngi Plumping at Elections x8^ 
Tiiacklray Bh \nobs \xviii, Futndship induces me to 
plump for St Michaels x866 Glo, Enor F Holt \i, 
ril plump 01 I'll split foi them as treat me tho hand- 
somest and aie the most of what I call gentlemen 1903 
Sat Rev 4 Api 415/2 '1 he method of votuig is that of the 
‘ general ticket E.'icli voter would be required lo vote for 
.IS many candidates as there were vacancies, and no votci 
would he allowed to give more than one vole to any candi- 
date, This secures against the danger of ‘ plumping ' in 
any Foim 

I-fence Plii’mping vbl. sb , ppl, a. 
c xSsQ II. Milli k L( if, on Ifn i tn^ Full, iv, They [hei rings] 
sunk with a hollow plumping noise, 1878 hiivCNbON 
Edinburgh (1889) e Among bleak vviiidb and plumping lain 

Flump, vfi [f. Plump a.^ 3. 

(Hut the first (juol is somewhat cailier than any found 
fui tile concsponcling sense of the adj )1 
1 trans To make plump ; to cause to swell ; lo 
fill out, dilate, distencl ; to fatleu up. 

Hlywooi) Piny 0/ Weather Plays (1905) 115 For 
spiinging and pUiinpitig all manner corn Yet must ye have 
walei or all is foi loin. 1631 Cm xtu^lloffman. iv. Ilj, Art 
nut thou plimipt with Knghtci my LoiiKpic? x66x IIovll 
Spi mg oj Air (i 68 j) 93 These pai tides [of airj so expanding 
ihumsclves, nnist neccssanly plump out the sides of the 
bladder, and so keep them tut gid 1704 'Plans XXV 
id^x If the, Ginin were well soakL and pluiupt up with 
Water. *775 Johnson yotitu I Fist Isl, Cormiachan, 
Fowls,. not like those pinniped for sale by the poullcruts of 
I/)iHlon. *848 Thacktuay Van Fair wxvii, Dolly 
plumping and patting the pillows of the bed x8^ Fi ascF% 
Mag. XLVI 469 Tfic oil, .has plumpul lus cheeks and 
expanded Ins whole form 1883 R. Haidanl Workshop 
Receipts Scr. 11 371/1 'Ihc hide is imhancd by being placed 
ill a liquid, which , plumps the hide. 
fig. 

*628 Fi LI HAM Resolves ii.[i lx 27, 1 will . plumpe iny loyes 
by letimg them sutpiue nice, *655 hULLnii Lh llist.w, 111. 
§ 17 Winch made them ‘ to plump up the Hollowncssc of 
tlieir History with iinpiobahlc Miracles ’, 1691 Wood A th, 
Oxon II 67X Ihe godly faclion [Wtss] then ijlump'd. ^ 
with hopes to carry on tiieir diabolical designes. *867 G. 
Mijii Dim Balliuh ^ P. 109 Heaven ! 'tis heaven lo plump 
her [England’s] hfe. 

2 . tnir. To become plump ; to swell out or up. 
x6oa hlARSioN Antonio's Rev, n. v, Swell, plump, hold 
heart; For now thy lute of vengeance lowleUi in x6xa 
R, Dauorne Chr* turn'd Tnrke 1498 You Manticora, that 
plumpe vpon raw flesh. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint Compl. 
Oara II, x66 Their Fruit begins to plump at tlie full 
Moon. *843 Lady Granvii ll Lett (X894) II 358 He fa dog] 
IS plumping up, his coat glossy i88x Frasers Mag XX v 
t&j Her cheeks bad plumped out. 

Ilence Plu*mping vbl, sb « 

*593 Nasuf Christ's T. (1613) 145 They shew the swellings 
of their mind, in the swellings and pliunpings out of their 
appairayle, *700 FLoyrR Hot ^ Cold Bath, i 36 Hot 
Hatha cause the plumping up of the Habit of the Body. 
1890 Le OALLirNNc G Meredith 85 That plumping of her 
exquisite pioportions on bicad and muter. 

Flumpf 3 [f. Plumb 
+ 1 . intr. To form jplumps, to mass or crowd 
together. Ohs. 

*530 Palscr. 661/2 What meane yonder men to plompe 
togyder yonder, . qui sarrouient aynst * 1535 Covi bdalc 
Exod XV. 8 The depes ploniped together in y« myddest of 
the see. 

+ b To plump out, to come oat in a mass. Obs. 
W Wa I RLMAN Fai dleFactons i vi. F viij, The barel 
now broken, the swaime ploniped out 

2 , tram. To sow (seed) m plumps or clamps, 

*844 Stephlns BK Farm III, 750 The plumping mode, 
as this method of sowing by intervals is termed 
t Flump, v.^ All obsolete by-form of Pump v 
Cf. Plump slC^ 

1589 Ridfr Bibl Sdwl. 1112 To Plumpe, v, pumpe. 
Flump (plmiip), int,, adv , and a ^ [app the 
onomatopoeic stem of Plump v."^ used to exiacss 
the mannei of tlie action, or the echoic imitation 
of the sound of the act,] 

A, t ^dt. Imitative of the sound made by a heavy 
body falling into watei 

fCf LG plump, ‘an interjection which expresses the 
sound made Iw anything heavy when it falls into water* 
{Bremisihes Ivbch'W 

*597 Blard Theatre Gods y-udgem, (1612) X2i [They] 
threw them pcecemeale into a deepe well, to heaie them 
cri^Iumpe. 

B. adv. (Mostly /rwz/iiz;'.) 

1 . With n sadden drop or fall into water. 

*6x0 B JoNSON Masque Ohei on Wks. (Rtldg ) 583/1, I 
would fain to some nver t-ike ’em, Plump } and Lee if that 
would wake 'em ^*6x4 Flltchlr, etc Wti nt .Sev IPcap 
I i, The ait of swimming, he that will ailam to 't Must fall 
plump, and duck himself at flrst 1713 biECLw Guard 
No. 50 r 4 The lover, with much amazement, came plump 
into the iivet. *850 Scorcsby Qheevei's IFhalem. Adv. uu 



PIiUMPEH- 


PLXJM-TRBE. 


(1859) 4(0 But no sooner was the last fold of blubber., hoisted 
in. than it [the carcase] sank plump down 
2. With a sudden or abrupt fall or siiihmg down ; 
with sudden direct impact, flat npou or against 
something ; with a sudden or unexpected encounter 
1594 Carew Tasso (Grosart) 9 Ihere hence againe, to 
pastures of Tortose, Plump downe directly leuels he his 
flight. 1778 Miss Burney Eveltna (1791) II. ix 69 As we 
were a->going up Snow-Hill, plump we comes against a cart 
1806-7 J Beresford Miseries Hum Life <1826) x vi, 
Sitting plump on an unsuspected cat in your chair a 1845 
Barham Ingol Leg Ser iii Mane Migtioit Her Ladyship 
found Herself plump on the ground. 1865 Dickcns Mut 
Fr 111 1, I took a shot at him and brought him down 
plump 

3 Jig. Directly, at once, Straight, withouthesitation 
or ciicuitous action ; eip m reference to a statement 
or question* Directly, without circumlocution or 
concealment, m plain terms, bluntly, flatly. 

a 1734 North Lives (K O), Refuse plump. 1779 Mme. 
B’Arrlay Lett, Dec , The shortest way of doing this is by 
coming plump upon the question. 1809 Malkin Gil Flos 
XII viL, f 4 If you must have it plump, I was born to live 
and die a poet i8rx Afmuies Evtd, Berkeley Peerage 202. 
1 question, whether 1 ever said plump Miss Tudor, 1 said 
Ma’am 1840 Thackeray Catherine iv, Hayesfust ssud no, 
plump. x888 Bolorewood ' Robbery ufiderArmssiXwiiXt 
He told us, plump and plain, that he wasn’t going to shift 
Pall mallMag, Nov. 368, 1 hed». plump and pat, I 
will confess 

+ 4. To vote plwnpj to vote * straight * or without 
any qualification. U. S. O&f. 

1776 J Adams JV'ks (1854) IX. 398 New Jersey has de- 
throned [Govr William] Franklin, and m a lette^ which is 
just come to my hand from indisputable authonty. 1 am 
told that the delegates from that colony ' will vote plump I* 
[rc for the Declaration of Independence ] 

O. 1. a Descending directly, vertical, 
sheer, b. Directly facing in position. 

161X CoTGR , EscorSf plumpe, or straight down, in depth. 
1890 Anthonfs Photogr. Bull 111.287 boildmgs, plump 
views are objectionable; they should always be Udcen at an 
angle. 

2. Jig, Of statements, etc. : Direct, blunt, straight- 
spoken, downiight, unqualified, ‘flat’, famihar, 
X789 Mme. D’Arblay Diary Dec., She . made the most 
plump inquiries into its particulars, with a sort of hearty 

f ood humour. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xvii, 1 
ate qualifying arguers • plump assertion or plump denial 
for me ! x8a8^ Webster s v , A plump he. 18^ Lady 
C. Bury HtsL Fhrt 1, She gave a plump decline, and said 
something about his morals 1872 H Lawrenny in Fortn. 
Rev, Mar. 321 Neither man nor woman would dare to 
answer with a plump No. 

3. Plumped down ; paid down at once, 

X865 Dickens Mui, Fr, ni xiii. Paying up in full, in one 
plump sum 

Pluxiipeii (pljD mpen), v rate, [f. Plump a?- 
-h -EN fi.j /tvus. To make plump, swell out. 


Cayley Las Al/cirjas I, i2t They shall go plump mto our 
book, line for line, and word for word, and serve to plumpen 
the two voluminous volumes. 

Flnmper (pb mpsi). [f, Plump z/.2 + -bbI.] 
That which plumps or makes plump. 

a. A small light ball ox disk sometimes carried 
ill the moutli, for the purpose of fiUmg out hollow 
cheeks. 

1690 Songs Costume (Percy Soc ) 189 And that the cheeks 
may both agree, Plumpers to fill the cavity 1697 tr. Ciess 
XHAuttcfs Trav. (1706) 120 With one blow of her fist she 
not only made several of her Teeth leap out of her Mouth, 
but also two little Cork plumpers, which served to fill out 
her hollow Jaws. 17x0 Steele Tatler No 245 ? 2 Two 
Pair of brand new Plumpers, Four Black-lead Combs, Three 
Pair of fashionable £ye>brows 1755 Connoisseur No 77 
T X Vamped up for show with paint, patches, plumpers, and 
every external ornament that art can suggest 1905 Dial 
16 Feb, 1x6/2 She was charged by some of the ladies at 
the summer boarding house where we met with wearing 
‘ plumpers * in her cheeks 

+ D. A contrivance for expanding the skirts ,* a 
bustle or hoop, a panmer. Ods, 

X749MR& E Montagu (1813) III 86 Old Mrs Ashley 
has added a yard of whalebone to her plumpers merely on 
his account 

Plumper 2 (pl»‘mpaa). [f. Plump &,l or adv ] 

1. a. An act of plumping, as mto water, or to the 
ground; a fall from a horse. 
x8xo Splendid Follies II. 138, I had such a plumper off the 
old mare the first time 1 went out > Ibid, HI. 79 After my 1 
plumper, the animal made for the woods. I 

t b. slang, A heavy blovy. Ohs 
X7i64-9a T Brydges Homer Trnvest 378 (Farmer) Gave 
me a plumper on the jaw, And cry’d Pox take you 1 1796 
sporting Mag Vlll 14s Which was immediately followed 
by a plumper just under the light eye 
2 [Cf Plump a,^ 2 , and Plump adv 4 .] A vote 
given solely to one candidate at an election (when 
one has the nght to vote for two or more). Also 
attrib. plumper vote, 

*785 Grose Diet, Vitlg, T, s v. Plump^ A plumper^ a single 
vote at an election. 18x3 W Ta\lor in Monthly Mag, 
XXXV. 427 C, who splits none of his votes, will have seven 
supporters The majority falls to the lot of the candidate 
CC] whose adherents give plumpers 1843 Le Fevre Life 
Trav Phys, I x v 95 They shall not have my vote.., you 
shall have a plumper 1833 Lytton My Novel xi xin. If 
canvassiiig for yourself alone, you could not carry a sulficient 
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number of plumper votes 1894 J K Fowler Recoil Old 
Co, Life i 8 All old printed document giving the number 
of plumpers, or single votes, polled for each candidate 
b A voter who ‘ plumps * rare 
18x8 m Todd Suppl 1832 Geo Eliot m Cross Life I, 28 
The numerous plumpers being constantly intenupted m 
their endeavours, to go to the hustings 

3 A downright he (Cf cracker, wheuker, etc ) 
vulgar, "lObs, 

x8xz Salem (Mass ) Gaz 26 Nov. 3/3 A Plumper -The 
Gazette states [etc ] A more barefaced falsehood never 
was published a 18x4 He must be married 1 i in 
Brit, IJieaire IV 234, I will propose you to him— I shall 
tell him a few plumpers x8a8-32 Webster, Plumper a 
full unqualified he {fn vulgar use) Hence in mod Diets 

4 attrib Plmnpor Ime, a rope used by divers 
m makmg their descent 

1896 Strand Mag XII. 349/1 The [pearl divers'] descent 
is made by means of a rope called the plumper line 1896 
Daily Nev)s 14 Nov 6/7 Three or four of these [descents] 
were spent in restoring the plumper line, which Diver May 
finally secured to the ring of the trap-door of the specie 
tank, , , , , , 

!Plu*mper3. £f PLUMpjA^orz/S] A machine 
for sowing seed m ‘ plumps * or clumps. 

1844 Stephens Bk, Farm III 788 The drill-sowing 
maemnes , . are designated in Scotland plumpers, from their 
dropping their gifts on one point 1854 ^rnl^ R -Agric 
Soc XV, 1 1X0 They are dibbled by a machine called a 
plumper or sown in shallow drills by the hand. 

Plum-pie. U- Plum sb, i, 4 + Pie ] 
fl A ]5e containmg raisins and currants, esp. 
a mince-pie. Obs 

ai66o [Mock sermon] BrewertanCh cxix Ver xxxit'Aud 
they did cat their Plum-pies, and tejoiced exceedingly', 
(B^l Lib.) p 6, Here now we are to considei what sort of 
Flum-pye this was, and how many sorts of plum pyes there 
are. There is your Christmas pye and that hath plums in 
abundance, that is your Metropolitan plum pye, tis the 
cream of all plum pyes, and in brief there is no plum pye 
like it , Mark but the ingredients Minced pj^es are beset 
with plums and spice Your Neat's tongue .your Currants 
..jmur raisins [Cf 17 . Hist, JolH Homer i. 4, Jack 
Homer, m the Corner, Eats good Christmas Pye, And with 
bis Thumbs pulls out the Plumbs, And said, Good Boy am I.] 
2 A pie containing plums or prunes. 

*830 hlAUNDE R Did y Phtmpte^ a pie with plums in it 1846 
in Worcester. 1847 m Webster 1880 Ruskin Hortns 
IncUisus (1887) 70 , 1 lunched with Cardinal Manning, and 
he gave me such a plum pie. 

Plu’inpish, a, rate [f. Plump a?- + -ishI.] 
Somewhat plump. 

X7S8 J Clubbe Mtsc Tracis (1770) I Pref ii My body 
..which was once plumpibh, and inclined to be fat upwards. 
Plnmply (pl»mpli), adv?- [f. Plump + 
-ly 2 ] To a plump degree, with plumpness, 
x6ri CoTGR., Rotidementy roundly, circularly, orbicularly; 
fully, plumply x86o Lever One of Them xiv, A long silk 

g orse, plumply filled 189s Harper's Weekly Feb 337/a 
Ine of those plumply mellow quadngenanous bodies 
Plu'mplyj familiar, [f. Plump + 
-ly 2 ,] 

1. Directly, without hesitation or circumlocution, 
plainly, flatly • = Plump adv, 3 . 

X786 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 8 Aug , I proposed it myself. 
The offer was plumply accepted 1822 New Monthly Mag, 
V. 144 The last 1 contradict plumply. 1^4 Lisle Carr 
fud. Gwyime I iv 130 It's out at last plainly and plumply 

2. With direct impact , full against something : 
*ss Plump adv, 2 . 

1846 Jo\CE .Skr. 1 xiu 34 , 1 have sometimes shot my 
white mley against another marble so plumply, that [etc.] 
Fluxuraess^ (pl»mpnes). [f Plump 
-NESS ] The quality or condition of being plump j 
fullness and roundness of form ; fatness, fleshiness. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1564) 18 b, In softnes of 
skin and plumpnes of the body x 4 ^ Boyle Nnu Exp 
Phys, Mech Exp. iv, This plumpness of the bladder pro- 
ceeded from . . the stronger spring of the air remaining in the 
bladder. 1704 Newton Opiicks (1721) 13 For those Convex 
glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the Eye. . , And the 
contrary happens in short-sighted Men whose Eyes are too 
plitmp. x88^ Truth 28 May 850/1 Plumpness sheathes the 
nerves and gives an impression of good humour 

Plttmpiiess2. familiar, [f. Plump a .2 + 
-NESS.] Directness or bluntness of statement. 

xySo Mme. D’Arblay Diary Apr, She speaks her 
opinion .. with a plumpness of honesty . . that both pleases 
and diverts me. 1879 Howells L Aroostook v, ‘Yes, 
Maria, I be', leturned her father, with uncommon plump- 
ness Z906 Daxly N&vos 22 Jan 6 Sometimes the more 
simple minded apologists put the thing with astonishing 
plumpness and plainness 

+ Flxi'in-po'rridge. Obs, Porndge contaimng 
prunes, laisins, currants, etc. ; formerly in favour 
as a Chnstmas dish. Piohably, as in plum-brotk, 
the dried plums or prunes were the original charac- 
teristic, and gave the name. 

Endym v, 11 69 A great platter of plum porndge 
of pleasure wherein is stued the mutton of mistrust. x6o8 
Hewood Rape Lucrece in. Wks. 1874 V 200 My Lords, 
^ho best plumporedge in all Rome codes for your honours. 
**^1. J joum London 5 Prunes . . they have 

not had enough to lay round their Plum porndge at 
Christmas 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 111 v, Plum-porridge 
and minced pies. 1808 Scott Mamt vi Introd, 67 There 
huge sirloin reeked , hard Iw Plumb porridge stood, and 
Py^ >901 Daily Chron 25 Dec s/x The plum- 
puading may be said to be a work of evolution, and to have 
supplanted entirely the older dish of plum-porndge, with 
Its congeners the December and Chnstmas pms. 


tPlu-m-po-ttage. Obs. ? - prec. 

M73 Bardt Alv P sss Pltimrae potage, or polage made 
thicke with meate or ermnmes of bread, pulits 

x 6 s 8 J. Harrington Pierog Pop Govt Wks (1700) 297 
W^^who have bin us’d to our Plumpottage, are like enough 
to make faces (as did the King of Pontus) at the Lacede- 
monian black bioth 1682 Wiieler youm Greece 1 43 
Christmas pies. Plum polage, Cake and Puddings, 1864 
Chambers' Bk Days II 7SS/2 1 " o\d times plum-pottage 
was always served with the fiist course of a Chnstmas 
dinner It was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth, 
thickened with biown bread, when half-boiled, raisins, 
currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were added 

Flnm pudding, plnm-pudding (plt? mr 
pii'dig) A pudding containing plums 

a Christmas plum-pudding') spec A boiled 

pudding now composed of floui, bi cad-crumbs, 
suet, raisins, currants, and othei fruits, with eggs, 
spices, etc., sometimes flavoured with biaiicly or 
other spirit, eaten at Chnstmas; also, an ordinary 
suet pudding with laisins 
17x1 Vind Sacheverell 75 This is just as proper as I had 
a good Plumb Pudden to day with a Mixture of Flower 
and Raisins. *723 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 302, 1 
gave the cook order to make every mess a good plum- 
pudding 1772 Mackenzie Alan World 11 xi (1823) 478 A 
pliunl>pudding of a very uncommon circumfcience was 
laiscd conspicuous in the middle 1797 Lend, Cowpleie 
Alt Cookery 6g An excellent Piumb-Pudding. 1901 Daily 
Chron, 25 IJec. 5/2 Plum-pudding gradually came into the 
bills of fare m the early years of the eighteenth century, 
b. A pudding of fresh plums contained in a crust 
x8x3 W Taylor luAfonthlyAfag XXXV. 233 Little J.ack 
Horner, we fear, misapplies the word//ww. when he calls a 
diied raisin, or currant, by that name The bullace pudding, 
the prune pudding, and the damascene pudding, arc better 
entitled to be called plum-puddings than the currant^ or 
raisin, puddings, which have usurped that appellation 
CX900 Beeion's Every-day Cook BK,, Plw/i Pudding, 
(Fresh Fniit ) Seasonable witii various kinds of plums, 
from the beginning of August to the beginning of Octobci. 

o. attrib and Comb (esp. in names of things 
resembling a plum pudding in sliape or mottled 
appearance), as plum-piedamg head, horse \ {l>) 
plum-pudding breed, -dog, the Dalmatian or 
Spotted Coach breed of dog; plum-pudding stone 
{Geol\ a term applied orig. to a conglomerate of 
jflmt pebbles embedded 111 a siliceo-calcareous 
matrix ; now, loosely, to any conglomerate ; plum- 
pudding voyage, a short voyage for which a 
supply of fresh provisions is earned, including 
pliim-iuff iff, S, slanf), 

X776 Foote Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 II. 385 Wictualsl 
Lord help your roast-beef and plum-pudding soul I X899 
Wesim Goa 24 June 8/1 Mademoiselle has probably by 
this time mastered the art of plum-pudding making X900 
Ibid, 14 Feb 8/x ‘Mr. Goodnight ' is a plum-pudding horse 
with a brain as near that of a human being as it is permitted 
for a four-footed creature to possess, xpoa Little Frolic 36 
Greedy.. saw two grinning little men with plum-pudding 
heads 

{p) 1897 Westm Gaz, 11 Feb. 4/1 The * ‘‘plum-pudding * 
breed, as the Dalmatian or carnage dog is commonly 
termed, is so well represented as to make it obvious that 
this breed is rapidly coming to the front again. z88x Daily 
News I Sept. 5/2 The Dalmatian pointer, commonly known 
as a *plum-pudding dog. 1739 Labelye Short Ace Piers 
Westm, Bridge 53 Stones commonly call’d *P 1 umb-pudding 
Stones 18x3 Sir H Davy Agric, Chent, iv. (1814) 195 
Plum pudding stone (a secondary rock) consisting of pebbles 
cemented by a ferruginous or siliceous cement 1851 H. 
Melville Whale xvii 94 Some sailors who had just come 
from a *plum-puddiDg voyage as they called it. 

Hence Flum-pu'daixigex, a whaling ship em- 
ployed in short voyages ; cf. plum-puddtng voyage, 
X874C M,^ZAmionAtanueAtainmals\\ iv 24X Province- 
town has ever been foremost with her numerous fleet of 
plmn-puddmgers, which are small vessels emplojed on 
short voyages in the Atlantic Ocean 

Flumpy (pl»‘mi'i), a, [f. Plump a,l + -y,] 
Characterized by plumpness ; plump. 

1606 Shaks Ant ^ Cl, II, vii 121 Come thou Monarch of 
the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with pinke eyne 175$ J- 
Shebbeard Lydia (1760) I 13 Her mouth was little, en- 
circled by the plumpy lip X862 Trollope Orley I 9 
That mdd-eyed, soft, round, plumpy prettiness gives way 
beneath such a weight as that. 

Plumrock, -rose, Sc. corrupt ff. Primrose. 

17^ Burns Let W Nicol 1 June, A new blawn pUimrose 
m a hazle shaw 1780 D Davidson Seasons j Hail, lovely 
Spring* thy bonny lyart face, And head wi’ plurarodto 
deck d, bespeak the sun’s Return 

t Plu mster. Obs, [f. as plunmer. Plumber, 
with suffix -STER cf. hi gioster, etc.] A plumber, 
CZ440 Nom,\n Wr.-WQIcker 686/33 Htcpiummarius,a. 
plumstere. 

Plxun-tree (plt^ mitrr). The tree which bears 
plums; =PlumjA 2. Alsotf//«^ 
c zooo Sax Leechd II 3x0 Nim plum treowes leaf, wyl 
op wine, & swile mid bone muji C1335 Gloss, W, de 
Bibbesw inyiright Voc, 162 Asch, brom, plum-tre. ^1350 
Nomine GaU-Angl, 649 (E E.X. S) Plumtre, bolastre 
Jjookns [Fr Prumr, creker, et chene], 1362 Langl. 
P Fl A V. 16 Pines and Plomtres weore passchet to 
pe grounde 1483 Cath Angl* 284/1 A Plowmbe tregarthe, 
Ppinetnm 155* Huloet, Plumbe tree, prunus, ^ihus^ 
pmnetum, ^ineium, the place wher plu mme trees growe, 
x6S7 Austen Frmt Trees 1. 57 The Violet and Premorden 
Plum trees are very great beanng trees, 2756-7 tr. Keysler^s 
drav, (1760) III, 4 An ever-grecn, wih leaves resembling 
those of a pear or plumb-tree, 
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PLTTNDBROITS. 


li PltmLUla (plw'nai^la) Bof, [L. plUmula 
(ColumO, dim otplUnia Plumb ] Plumule i. 

1760 J Lee Inirod Boi i vii (1765) 15 Phmitla, a scaly 
Part of the Corculiini, which ascends *830 LiKDLEVil^rt^ 
S:ysL Bat» 2S3, 1846 J Baxtlr Ft act Ajgric (ed, 4) 

1 . 8s The plumula begins to grow, and when this has grown 
to a certain extent within the gram, the further germination 
IS checked by exposing the gram on a kiln. 

Plumulaceous a, [f. 'L.pljl- 

inula (see prec ) + -aoeous.] Of the nature of 
or resembling a plumule, downy. 

1879 in Wfdstdr Suppk 18^0 Couks Gen* Ormilu 139 The 
ventral feathers are usually more largely plumulaceous, and 
less fl.'it and imbricated 

PliuiLtilar (plw a, [f Ij* plumula (sec 

above) + -ar,] Of or pertaining to a plumule, 
x88x F, 0 , Bower in yml Microsc Sc* Jan i8 The sire 
and form of the pliimulai leaves may be gathered from 
figs, 7 and B* s 8 ^ in Sjfd Soc* 

PltLinularia Ip^^^ miwleo ria), Zool, [mod.L. ; 
f . plumula (seeahove).] Agenus of hydroids having 
a plume-likc form. Hence Plumxaa’iriaii, a*^ of 
or pertaining to Plumula) la^ or the family of which 
it IS the type , si) , a. member of this family. 

1839 Kingsley G/aucus {ed 4) 74 Mingled with them are 
Plumularite, always to be distinguished from Sertiuariaj 
by polypes growing on one side of the branch, and not on 
both. 18^ Allman Gyntnohl* llydtotds 156 The beautiful 
pliimiilarian group represented by the genus Agtaophema* 
x888 RoLLEsroN & Jackson Aniui Ltje 765 Ihe colonies 
[of Uydroided\ * occasionally attain a great height, e. g. 
a Plumularian in the Pelew Islands that of a man 
Plu'zatilate, a* Bot [f, J /. plnmnl-a -h -ate 2 2 .] 
Minutely pliimatc or plumose 1890 iti Cent. Diet, 
PlxuutLle (pb?mi7U) [ad, L, plumula (see 
above), or perh a. F. flumule.\ 

1. Bot The nidimenlaiy shoot^ bud, or bunch of 
iindcvclopecl leaves in a seed; the stem of the 
embryo plant. 

1787-41 Chambers Cycl^ Plume 01 Phmule ^ . a little 
member of the grain 01 seed of a plant } being tliat which in 
the growth of the plant becomes the slcm, or trunk theicof, 
x8oj Kwroiir m Phi, Trans* XCV, «6a, I have never been 
able to satisfy myself that all the liuds were eradicated 
Without having defclroyed the bsse of the plumule 1873 
ill NNi rriii: Dvi r i\achs' Boi* 5<5oThc shoot which dcveloiKis 
fiom Uie plumule becomes the primal y stem of the plant 
2 A little feather; spei* m Otmlh^ a down- 
feather. Also ftff 

X847 ICmi hson Poem^y Monntfnoc Wks (Ilolin) I 439 Fled 
llie last plumule of the Dark, Pants up hither the spiiKC 
clerk 1856 8 W. Cl aric Van der //oe 7 ieu*v Aoal It, 'iBo 
Nostiils not roveied by plumules, 1867 Tfoiimi'iir 
Pigeons B 'flic whole of the feathers of the pigccui aio 
destitute of the small second feather or accessoiy plumule, 
b, i) ansf* The phimoise pappus of a seed. 

X894 CnotKRTT Btlac tumhnnet <6 The plumules were 
blowi^ off freely now 

3, Entom* a. A little plume like organ or orna- 
ment b. One of the peculiar olicorclate scales 
found on the wings of certain lepidopteious insects, 
as IHe)‘idi\\ 

1890 in Cent Diet* 1895 Syd* Soc* Zcx, PluumUi ** a. 
Pntom, A plume like appundage. 

Plumuliform (plilnni^iflifipim), a* [f. L. type 
ptrmubfonnds, t* Plumula: see -eorm ] 

X858 Mayne Expos Lex,y Phimnlifomns ^ .. having the 
appearance of a small featlier plumuliform. 1895 m Syd* 
Af/t Ztvt: 

Plumiilose (pl/7*mi7?h"'>s), a [ad. mod.I., //??- 
muWs-us^ {, Plumula . see -osR.] (See quotb.) 

x8a6KiRRY&Sp./?«//J«/<»/ IV xlvi o^jQPlttmulose^ when 
the hairs branch out literally like feathers i8fi8 Mavnic 
J^vpos. Zcjr, .. having or full of plumes; 

liltimulose hniomol* having the form of a small plume, 
us the hair of the antenme of the Phylhs plumulosa* 1895 


in Syd* Soc* Lex 

Plumy (ph7*mi), a* (j< 5 .) [f. Plume sh* + -y.] 
fl. Composed of clown, downy. Obs* 
jS8a STANYiiURsr Mnns iv (Arh) lot What feathers 
pluniye she beareth, So manye squint eycbals shee keeps.. 
So manye tongues clapper *649 LovfciAi.K Poems 54 But 
whilst a plumy curtaine bhe doth draw, A Clirystall Mirror 
sparkles In thy breast 1700 DKVuiiN Pygmalion 56 Her 
lit ad did on a plumy pillow rest. 

2 Characterized by or abounding m plumes or 
feathers; feathery; feathered. 

X597-8 Bp. Hai r Sai.t Defiance to EnvU 37 Or would we 
louse her plumy pineon X7iS-ao Poph Hiad xxiv 363 Let 
till' iilrong sovereign of the plumy race Tower on the iiglit 
of yon ethereal space. 1807 Crabbr Pay* Reg i €.(2 What 
pi umy people sing in every grove ! i85iS T. R Jomfs A mm* 
Kingd* ted. «) 737 It causes their plumy covering to repel 
moisture. 

3 . Adorned or decked with a plume or plumes. 


their I. , . 

The plumy helmet. xBqxL ,, , 

He saw the horses and the plumy black wain. 

4, riume-like, feathery, 

C161X Chapman Iliad slm 158 Wlien a drift wind shakes 
Blacke clouds in peeces, and plucks snow m great and 
plumie flakes. 1798 Bloomfield Farmers Summer 
136 Wlien the first dieaf its plumy top uprears 1890 Harpers 
Mag* July 200/1 Great plumy bHnthe.s of asparagus ^ 

6, Comb. ti% plwny^crested^ -pounced^ ^varnished, 
*S99 Marston AVo. Fill n. vii. 203 Drawn through the eare 
wUhRibands, plumy crested. ^ Pope Odyss xix. 36 
Ulysses heat^ Theplumy-crested lielms. i8ia W. Tennant 
finster F* vi. Jix, Two doves of plumy-vamisb d throat* 


t B. a person wearing a plume. Obs* 

x^7 Mrs. Beiin Emperor of Moon 1. 1 , 1 have been at the 
Chapel, and seen so many Beaus, such a number of Plumeys. 

Plunder (pb*nd3i), jA [f. Plundbb z >.2 (Not 
from Ger, plunder trash, lumber, obs. Du. plunder 
household stuff (Plantm), to which however the 
American sense 3 may be immediately dne.)] 

1 . The action of plundering or taking as spoil ; 
spec* as practised in war or a hostile incuision; 
pillage, spoliation, depredation Now rare or Obs* 

1643 Prvnne So/o Power Parli iv. 29, 1 nbhorre all 
violence, plunder, rapine, and disorders in Souldiers. 1650 
R Stapylton .Str/uia's Low C* Warres v 125 The Mer- 
chants, fearing an universall plunder, shut their doors, 
and barricadoed them 17*6 hrLom A Ibertrs Archii 1. 15/2 
After the plunder and spoiling of the Temple 1839 Thirl 
WALL Greece xlix VI 187 This was a signal for indiscrimi- 
nate plunder 1845 S. Austin Refill 331 Ihe 
Jilnghsh should advance as far as possible into the heart of 
thelcingdom, carefully abstaining from plunder 
b t) ansf. The acquisition of jiroperty bjj violent, 
questionable, or dishonest means ; spoliation, 

167a South Sertn* (1727) V. vi, 243 Those Reforming 
Haipies, who, by Plunders and Sequestrations, had scraped 
together tin ce or four Thousand a Year x^x Coddpn Let 
4 Mar m IVestm Gae 4june (1004) 13/1 It is a dishonour to 
the name and character of Englishmen to submit to such a 
system of aristocratic plunder as the Corn Law is now 
proved to the world to be. x88x Fxoude S/iori Stud (1B83) 
IV. n i. ito The wretched novice was an olnect of general 
plunder till he had learnt how to take care of himself. 

2 . Goods taken from an enemy by force ; spoil, 
booty, prey, loot. 

X647 WARD Simp* Cohler 50 , 1 would not speake thus for 
all tne plunder your plunderers have pillaged 1694 tr, 
Milton's Lett State 27 Apr, an 1650, The most certain 
B'airs for the Sale of their Plunder, W28-3X Tindvl tr 
Rapiu's Hist, Rug (1743) 11 xvii 146 Being tmp'itient to 
return with his plunder to England 1844 H. H Wiison 
Bfii* India III 428 The instigator of the dcpicdations.. 
slnniig in the plunder 

b. hansf* Pioperty acquired by illegal or ques- 


holdeis in Pans, x85x Mayiifw Lond* Labour 1 . 175 Til 
get more fi>i it in the cavaldry , there’s belter plundci there. 
{^Plmuiei , I may explain, is a common word in the horse 
trade to cxpicss pyofii.) 1863 IIoi.T ANi>/’/rw 7 « T,v* xSB A 
set of men a< tu.ilcd by no highci motive than a love of 
plunder and of place. 

3 . 1 ‘ersonal belongings or hoiisehoUl goods; 
luggage, baggage U* S* local, 

x8t7 J. K. pAur DING Lett* fir South. I 38 Wc accordingly 
set forth on liorsebaLk, carrying our plunder (as the Vir- 
ginians call baggage) in a light Jersey wagon. xSsa J. Ft int 
Lett Amcf, 286 Are you pedling? Is it goods or plunder 
that you have got? Plunder is a cant term used in 
the western country, hlgnifying travelling baggage. 1827 
F. Cooper Piatne I. 11. 31 You seem to have but litilc 
plinuler, strani;cr, for one who is so far abroad. 1873 Lynch 
Law m Sucker State (Farmer), Two long dug ou ts, loaded 
with plunder, stopped at the cabin... This was the family 
and prupeity of 1 lank llama, 

4 . Comb , as plunder^inaste ) ; plunderfied adj. 

1846 Queiela Caniahigtensis 13 They have conmituted a 

decay’d Hatter, Phinder-mostei Generali. 17^ A Campbell 
Lextph* 19 (in a viciunry bcnchi sate a plunder-fed soldier. 

t Flu'uder, v}- Obs* [A variant of Blunder 
s/., to confuse, confound, distract: the phonetic 
change is unexplained.] iians* To confuse, con- 
found, distract, mucklle. Hence f Plundered 
///. a* : cf. Blundered ; f Plu'inJerlng vbl* sk 

x 6 ox Dfnt Pai/m, Heaven 235 Howsoeucr they might by 
wit and li'arning sUufllc it oner, and w a plundred wrt, 
speake leasoni yet had they no feeling of that which they 
said, x 6 tx CoTGR., Aeademtk besotted, purled, or plun- 


x64a JpR. Tavi or Eptsc* xl 282 But for all their plundering, 
and conibundiiig, their bold pretences have made this dis- 
course necessary „ » 

Plunder (pbndw), v*^ [a. Otx. plUtidem 
(also ^ blundei )i)y late MUG, MLG., LG. plim^ 
de^e)n, plunimn (early mocLDn. and Du. phm- 
dereth also iplomUren, Kil ) to pillage, sack, lit 
to rob of household effects, f. MG., MHG. M/«- 
der, plwuier becl-clothes (14th c ), clothing, hoube- 
hold stuff, whence obs. Du. plunder, plonder 
household sluff (Plantin, in Kil ‘veins. Germ.’) j 
in mod.Gcr, plunder lumber, tra*?!!. Cf. MLG , 
MDu . plunde, plmme, in LG also plwtde, plUmie, 
household stuff, clothes, often acpiecmtory, ‘ duds , 
rags, Du. plunje clothes, baggage. (In Swiss dial, 
plundern is ‘ to remove or *‘flit " with one'shouse- 

hold goods ’ (Gnmm)) ^ . a rr, . 

The word was much used in Germany during the Tluity 
Years’ War, m reference to which it was current m England 
from c 1630 , here, word and thing became familiar on the out- 
break of the Civil Warm 1642, being espeaally associated 
with the proceedings of the forces under Prince Rupert.] 

1 . irans* To rob P^^^e or person) of goods or 
valuables by forcible means, or as an enemy , esp. 
as done in war or a hostile incursion ; to pillage, 
rifle, ransack, spoil ; to rob systematically 
163a Swedish The Swedish p 

., plundered the Townes of Wurtbach and Waldsee, n^te 
unto Wwngarten. Ibid iBo Both (Bishoprics] are plun- 


dered and disarmed, and the best Ordnance sent to Aitspurg. 
1642 (Nov 24) Relation ofi Kings Army at Bramificrd (m 
Exact Collection (1643) 76X), The Kings Army upon Satur- 
day the twelllh of November after they had possessed them- 
selves of CBraintfordJ, they plundered it without any respect 
of persons. 1643 Prynne Sov Power Parli. iv. 28, 29, 
I think the Parliament never yet approved the plunder- 
ing (or in plain English, robbing) of any man, by any of 
their forces; they having plundered no places taken by 
assault, for ought I hear, though the Kings forces on the 
contrary, have miserably plundered all the Kingdom almost. 
1647 May Htst Pari, in, i 3 Many Townes and Villages he 
[Prince Rupert] plundered, which is to say robb’d, for at 
that time first was the word plunder used in England, being 
borne in Germany. 1684 Scanderheg Rediv v, 119 Twelve 
Thousand Persons made Prisoners, and the Town first 
plundred and then Burnt 1725 De Foe Voy round World 
(1840) 323 Searching about for gold in the brooks and small 
streams, . . and that after they had as it were plundered 
them at the first discovery 1769 yumus Lett, xxxv (1820) 
161 The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered 
and oppressed, 1838 Tiiirlwall Gr&:cB IV, xxxin. 308 The 
royal troops plundered the camp of all that fell in their 
way 1B40 Penny Cycl XVIII 12/1 The church of 
S. Francesco was plundered of the ‘Descent fiom the 
Cross V - by Paul V,, and the picture is now m tlie Borghese 
Gallery. 1855 Macaulay // xx/ Eng.-nw III 424 A crowd 
of negligent or ravenous functionaries plundered, starved, 
and poisoned the armies and fleets of Willnm 
2 . trans* To take (goods, valuables, etc.) with 
illegal force, or as an enemy; to appropriate 
wrongfully, embezzle ; to take by robbery, steal. 

1645 Featly Dippers Dipt (1646) 131 The graces of the 
Spirit, which cannot be plundered, x6sx Ussiier Lett* 
(1686) 543 Those.. I can by no means find, and do much 
fear that they were plundred, among my other Books and 
Papers, by the lude Welch in Glamorganshire. rti774 
Goldsm Ihst Greece II. 235 The inhabilants .were deter- 
mined to plunder Darius’s treasures 1869 'P* W. Nlwman 
blisc* 131 If they feed themselves honestly, and neither 
steal men or plunder Lheir goods, X883 J. W Stiercr At 
Home «S in India 141 Wrecking a village*., unroofing the 
houses and plundering the sweetmeats and gram. 

8. absoL 01 tntr* To commit depredations. 

xfo8 Drumm 01 Hawtii IreueyfUs (tyix) 167 Impiety is 
no Zeal, Cruelty no Valour,., open and violent Oppression 
and RddIjcucs, or your Plundering, no fair Stratagems. 
xe93 Afem Cut* Techeiy iv, 57 The Imperialists on their 
side plundered upon Ihe Tuiks, 2843 S. Austin RanXe's 
I/ist Rcfi* III 447 When the Hungarians, pushed on. 
wastwaicl, plundering and laying waste by the way, 1849 
Jamfs Woodman x, You will find it so to your cost, . . if 
you attempt to plunder here. 

Hence Plu'ndered ppl* a., Plu'ndering vbl. sb. 
and ppl* a, 

2638, 1643 (see 3, il x549 Comm. Adv. Money (i BBB) II, 1127 
Divers piiindeung oflicers and soldiers of the late King 
2636 Kari, Monm. tr Boccnlim's Advts. fi>* Pamass* i 
IxxxvH. (1G741 1x7 The ruines, plundrings, aflronls, and., 
desolations which she had received, 2663 Cowley Cutter 
Coleman Si* v 1 , 1 shall ha’ some plundei’d Plate, I hope, 
to entertain my Friends with. 1803 G, Stepney in Dryden's 
ymenal vui, (tCo?) soi The Plundred still have Arms 
2856 Emfr^son Eng, Vraits, Aiisioei* Wks, (Bohn) H. 78 
Henry VIII., gave him a large share of the plundered 
church lands. 1839 R. F. Burton in yrnl Geog, See* XX I X. 
X16 A place of comparative plenty when the plundering 
Wahumba do not interrere. 


Pln’nderable, a* [f. Plundkb v*^ -i- -able,] 
rhat can he plundered or subjected to spoliation. 
x8o2-x3 Bbntiiam Ration yudic* Etad, (1827) II, 334 
Persons in whose purses any considerable quantity of plun- 
Icrable matter was seldom to be found 2825 [see next], 

Flunderage (pl»*nd3r6d5). [f. Plunder v 2 
f -age.] The action of plundering, pillage, 
pobation; spec* in J/are/eW/o Law, * embezzling 
^oods on shipboard. ’ (Wharton 1848-83) ; concr* 
poll obtained by such means. 

1796 Colquhouk Treat Police Meirop, 427 That Whai f- 
ngers bhould be liable for plunderage of Goods s8x6 
%on in Ann A*<?r i.|2/x Some plunderage took place by 
he negroes 1825 Bentiiam Qffic* Apt, Maximized, Indu 
aitons (1830) a6 As jplunderaUle matter increases, so will 
lunderage. 2831 Examtnet 139/a Plunderage of the 
lhaiicery Suitors 1861 Smiles Engineers 11 . viii. vii. 363 
,’o form another system of docks at W appingj with the view 
f saving lighterage and plunderage, and bringing the great 
mss of commerce so much nearer to the heart of the City 

Fluuderer (pbrndorar) [f as prec + -eb l, 
'J* obs Da plmidmr (Plantin), G, plnnderer*'\ 
)ue who plunders ; a pillager, spoiler, robber. 

2647 [see Plunder sdi 2] Prynne Dmurrer to 

*ews' Remitter 73 One of them formerly a TroopM and 
‘lunderer in Prince Ruperts army. 2675 Cocxt^Morals 
4 Learning, not Gold, defies the Plunderer 1741 Middle- 
on Ctceto II. VI 4x7 'iheplunderer of all Temples, houses, 
nd the whole City, i8« Clare VtU* Mimtr* 1 . 169 So 

f t frtrt fill-. V#» riinhnftra. 


L or the Urishl Koman l^ioohc p(;^aiiLi,r..i.ue majority 
I enlisted in the army or had joined gangs of plunderers 
fence PltfnderoSB, a female plunderer. 

M Blachv Mag, XXXVII 214 The royal plunderess 
»^ht that she could thus . . procure a warm addition to 

‘lirnderless, <1 nonce-wd. [See - less] Charac- 
ized by no plunder or wiongful profit. 
kiB Syd. Smith Plymhy's Lett (ed xx) 130 A lean and 
nderless integrity 

^Innderons (pb^ndaras), a rare* [f. Plunder 
oua.] Given to or characterized by plundering. 
I43 Carlyle Cromwell (1872) I no Royalism and 
nderous Rupertism. 1863 — Fredk* Gi xx. vii. (i^r) 
, 147 A foolish love for their horses makes them astonish- 
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Ingly plunderons of foiage. x88i HEHFRrv in Aniiqmn 
Apr 181/3, I think it very hkdy • that the owner of this 
little hoard buried bis money on the approach of the King s 
army, and Rupert's plunderous troopers, m September 1642. 
Flunge (pleads), sh, [f. Plunge v,] 

I, 1 . A place -where one plunges or may plunge ,* 
a deep pool, a depth. Ods» exc dta/, 

A 1400-50 Alextmdtr 5546 In. at a wicbet he went, & 
wynly it speris ; Princes poinrid it with pik, S: he p^iunge 
entres [L destmdii in irofundum marts]* 1500-30 Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii 113 And he lay at the plunge evirmair, Sa 
lang as any ravin did rair. 1847-78 Halliwell, J lunge^ a 
deep pool Somerset 

2 . An act of plunging ; a sudden downward or 
head-foremost movement into water or the like ; 
a dive, dip , vi&ojig* 

1711 Addison S^ct, No 94 F 9 After his first Plunge into 
the Sea. 1863 E. V Neale Anal Th ^ Nat, 113 
Descartes was preserved by his strong sense of personal 
activity, from sinking his individuality m the ocean of being. 
But the plunge was made by Malebranche and Spinoza. 
1873 Black Pt Thule x. Her first plunge into the pleasures 
of civilized life 1883 Stevenson Treas, fsi in. xui, 1 he 
plunge of our anchor sent up clouds of birds wheeling and 

T g over the woods 

transf, A sudden and heavy or violent pitch- 
ing forward of the body. 

1496 Bh, St, AlhmiSi Fishing Kepe hytn [the fish] eucr 
vnder the rodde. soo that your lyne may sustejme and 
beere his lepys and his plungys {a 1450 plumbes see Plump 
fA«i3 15^ Nashe PasqmVs Ret, Wks (Grosart) I. 123 
Like a funous beast \vrapt in the cordes after many a 
vayne plunge which he giues to breake aivay 1889 R S S 
Baden Powell Pigsiichin^ 106 By directing the animal's 
plunges judiciously I got him also on teriafirma 
b A heavy downward blow 
1836 E Howard R Reefir xiii, Two boys fight one of 
them gets a plunge on the nose 
4 . The fall or breaking of a wave; a heavy 
downpour of ram {rard) 

1781 Genii Afag, LI 616 The weight of the former 
[water spout], by heavy plunges raised the sea into moun- 
tains c 1841 Carlyle in A ilantic Monthly (1898) LXXXI 1. 
450/2 Before that it was as bad as weather at any time need 
be long continued plunges of wet [etc ]. 186a Mrs Car- 
lyle Lett III 96 Then walk or ride three hours under a 
plunge of rain. 1862 Longf. IPaystde Inn i. Prel 264 The 
plunge of the implacable seas 

11 . 6, The point of being plunged or ovei- 
whehned in trouble, difficulty, or danger , a critical 
situation, crisis, pinch, stress, strait , a dilemma , 
esp in pbr at (in) a plunge , to put to or into the 
plunge ot^luHges Ohs, exc dtal, 

1535 Fisher IVks (E E T, S ) i 415 When a person hath 
deserued a great open shame, & is bioght euen to the 
plunge of the matter, and y'et by the meanea of helpe he is 
delmered 1542 Udall Erasm Apoph 1B6 To bee putte to 
the plou nge or makynge or mariyng & to Wynne al, or to 
lese il 1553 Short Catech in Liturgies ^ etc {Parker Soc ) 
22 We beseech our Father, that he bring us into no such 
ard escape and peiil, nor leave us in the very plunge of 
danger. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm Ttm, 900/a Or if it 
bee the denill that woiketh hy the inchaunteis hands, will 
not men say that God is put to his plunges to ouercome 
Satan? x6ii Cotgr. s.v Jirevume^ llest an bout de son 
breviatre^ he is at a plunge, or nonplus , he hath no more 
to say ci6s6 Sir H Cholmley Rlem (1870) 28 TOen 
I was in the greatest plunge for money 1687 A Lovell 
tr ihevemt's Trav i 264 The Captain demanding pay- 
ment of his Money, put the Prince to a gieat plunge. 1740 
Warburton Div Legal vi vi III 670 As he had no great 
Stock of Argument, at a Plunge any Thing would be 
acceptable that came to his Relief 1780 Harris Philol, 
Engtnrtes Wks (1841) 454 At length, after vaiious plunges 
and various escapes, it [the Eastern empire] was totally 
annihilated in the lifteenth century. 1854 Miss Bakcr 
Northampt Gloss , Plunge^ a stiait, a difficulty, ‘ I was 
put to a plunge '. 1884 Upton-on-iievern. Gloss , Plunge^ 

a falling into, or going under trouble or sickness. 

Ill 6 = Plonge. 

1859 F A, Grifpiths Aftil, Man (1862) 260 The top [of 
the parapet] is formed with a slight declivity towards the 
co un^ , which is called the superior slope, or plunge. 

Tv. 7 . alU lb and Comb , as (m sense ‘ done by 
or used with a plunge plunge-bath, -net ; pltinge- 
ch.uxn, a simple form of chum consisting of an 
upright wooden cask m which a plunger is worked 
lip and down, plunge-pole, the hollow pump- 
rod of a piimping-engine (Ogilvie, 18S2) 

1856 Kane Arct Expi, I. ix 99 Submitting ourselves to 
a succession of *plunge-batlis as often as we tiusted our 
weight on the ice-capped stones above the surface x8q6 
Pall Mall Aiag May 37 Taking headers into the large 
plunge bath there [at Marylebone Gardens] X815 Penne- 
ctnfis IPks 84 note, A wooden armed chair a few stools 
and a ^plunge churn, completes the inventory of household 
furniture 1844 Stephens Bk -Farm III. Sgg The old 
fashioned upright hand plunge chum is now confined chiefly 
to the use of small farmets and cottais 1^3 F Day 
Indian Fish 64 (Fish Exhib. Publ ) Choha,^K ^phinge- 
net, used chiefly in shallow water to capture fish which lay 
half-concealed in the mud. From Poona 
Pl-ange (pla^ndg), v, Forms ; 4- plunge, 5 
plownge, 5-6 plounge, 5-7 plonge, (6 plong, 
()-7 plundge). /8. 5 plonohyn, plounoh, 
pluucli(e [ME, plu 7 tge(n, plonge, phnche, a 
OF. phtnjer (Oxfoid Psalter, a 1140), pktng(f)er, 
pUng{ 7 )er, plonner, ploncJier, plimcher, F plonger, 
plmhier, Picaid dial pjonqner to plunge, 
dive, (according to Diez) :~late J Hlumbicdi^e 
to heave the lead, f plumbum lead ] 


1 irms. To put violently, thrust, or cast into 
(or fin) a liquid, a penetrable substance, 01 a 
cavity; to immerse, to submerge ;'m quot. c 1380, 
+ to baptize by immersion (^obs ). 

cx38a Sir Feritmb, 1085 And bet him sone hat he wer 
di^t, To blessy he holy fanston, pe pielat dide al so he 
hist, & plungede him sone her-on *483 Caxton Gold Leg, 
431/1 Other there wende that the shyppeshold haue broken 
and be plonged in the see 1543 Boordb Dietary xxxviii 
(1870) 300 To plounge the eyes in cold© water in the 
moienyng 1569 J Sanford tr Agrtppds Van Aries 15 
The nuer Mosa . . plungeth him selfe, not in the ocean, but 
intheRhene, 1590 Spenser (> 11 xti 6 1. Sometimes the 
one would lift the other quight Above the waters, and then 
downe againe Her plong 1617 Hierom Wks (1619-20) II 
371 If thou be not mercifull vnto me, I shall eternally be 
plundged into the nethermost hell X711 Addison Spect 
No 94 F 8 Ihe holy Man bid him plunge his Head into the 
Water. 1800 tr Lagrange's Chew. I 24 Plunge a thermo- 
meter into the mixture, and its temperature will be found to 
he two degrees 1856 Kane Arct, Expl II, xv 163 The 
lance is plunged into the left side 1878 Huxley Physiogr 
77 You have only to plunge a lighted taper into it 
/J, CX440 Staunton St, Pair Pttrg (i^) 71 Pendcs 
takyng pilk bisshop and plunchyng him in >at blak water 
1447 Bokdnham Seyniys (Roxb.) 87 Of cursyd custum 
plouncb>d m the myie. 

t b. Phmge up, to heave up, pump up Ohs 
1567 in Turberville Epitaphs 78 b, Plunge vp a thousande 
righes, for gnefe your tiickling teares distill 

2 . fig. To thrust, force, or drive into (or f hi) 
some thing, coudition, state, or spheie of action, 
CX374 Chauccr Boeih, in pr ii 51 (Camb MS) And 
many folk, wenen }iat it be ryght blysful thyng to pJo wngen 
hem m voluptuos debt CX407 Lvdg Reson ^ Sens 6762 
Y-pl onged m ful gret distresse 1567 Satir Poems R efai m 
IV. 51 (Juhomht in sorow and plungeit in cair. 1641 Milton 
Prel Episc Wks. 1851 III 75 Ihe Councels themselves 
were fouly corrupted with ungodly Pielatisnie, and 
plung'd into worldly ambition Clmrdin's Cot onat 

Solyman 87 The young Prince having plundg'd himself 
into the excesses of Wine and Women 1798 H Hunter tr 
St -Pierids Stud Nat (1799) III- r8i Violent paiisions 
always plui^e the soul into contiaiy extremes. 1838 
Tihrlwall Gicece xxii III. 227 The commotion, which 
agitated Syracuse, and threatened to plunge it into a civil 
war 1875 Towett Plato (ed. 2) IV 373 We aic plunged at 
once into philosophical discussions. 

/9 c X440 Lydg Compleyni 376 in Temple of Glas, etc 
fxSgi) Now caijst thow sette men aloft, And now hem 
plonchyn ful vnsoft, Doun from hegh felycyte 
4*3 fig To overwhelm, ovei power, esp with 
trouble 01 difficulty, to put to sliaxts, embarrass 
CZ485 Brgby Myst (iS8a) iv 462 This womans harte is 
plungid with payn 15x3 Bradshaw St Werburge i 888 
Plonget with soiowe, syghynge day and nyght 1600 Abp 
Abbot Exp, Jonah 191 What is all this to plunge his 
abilitie who can do everie thing 1643 Sir T. Brown k 
Rehg Med i § 21 [He] was so plunged and gravelled with 
thiee lines of Seneca, that all om Antidotes could not 
expel the poyson of his eiroui x68x Rehg Clerict 1B8, 

I am more and more plunged and purled in this point 
4 . Gardening To sink (a pot containing a plant, 
less usually, a plant itself) in the gfiound. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 13 Plunge it [the branch] half 
a foot under good mould 1825 G^ecfiiouse Comp 1 122 
Chiysanthemuin indicum might be introduced when in 
bloom, and plunged in the holders as if growing theie 
1851 Beck's Florist 87, I would recommend plunging the 
pots, but be sme you have a dry bottom 1869 P Hender- 
son Pract Floncnlt, xxix. aoo (Funk) These pots should 
be planted, 01, as we term it, * plunged ’ to the run, 01 level 
with the surface. 

6. %nir. To throw or liuil oneself into water or 
the like, to dive head-foremost, to fall 01 sink 
(mvoluntaiily) into a deep place (as a pit or abyss) ; 
also, to penetrate impetuously into a cro-wd, a 
forest, or any thing or place in which one is sub- 
merged or lost to view. 

137s Barhour R? uce ii 355 For the best, and the woi thiest 
Plungyt in the stalwait stour, And rowtis ruyd about 
thaim dang C1380 Sir Fernmb 5781 How^at pys water 
ys arayed, pat y schal plungy on. a 1450 Knt, de la lour 
(186B) 1 13 A yonge childe that wente forto bathe hym, and 
happed to plonge and to fall in a depe pitte withinne the 
ryuer 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii xx 243 Many tymes 
his hois and he plonged ouer the hede in depe my res. i6oi 
Shaks Jul, C, i 11 105 Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
And bad him follow x697DRVDrN Virg, Past \hi 84 
From yon high ClifT I plunge into the Main X789 W 
Buchan Dorn AUd Iv (1790) 633 It is now fashionable for 
persons of all lanks to ^unge into the sea, and drink the 
mineial waters 2840 Dickens Bai n Rudge lix, He 
plunged into the thickest portion of the little wood z86o 
Tyndall Glnc i 58 Saw the stream plunge into a shaft, 

^ CX400 tr Secreta Secret, Gov Lordsh 96 pe sawle 
shall plunche into )?e depucs of belle 
b. transf. To enter impetuously or abruptly into 
(a place). Also with upon, 

1824 L Ritchie Wand Seme no We . plunged into the 
mgh road leading to Duclair. X84X-7Z T R Jones Anim 
Kvtgd (ed 4) 341 Olheis [tubes] without any vesicular 
enlaicement, plunge at once into difierent textures, and 
supply the viscera and internal organs 1885 Manck, 
Exam 22 Jan g/a Under a well-organised fire from the 
works, the Arabs plunged forth upon the square x8gz 
Kipling Light that Failed (igoo) 202 He stumbled across 
tile Janding and plunged into Torpenhow’s room 
c transf. To descend abruptly and steeply ; to 
dip suddenly (as a road or stratum) 

1854 Murchison Siinna 11 31 They are seen to fold over 

plunge to the east south-east 1882 B Harte Flip 
1, Ihe stage-1 oad that plunged fioin the terrace . into the 
valley below, 


0 wtr. To enter impetuously or determinedly 
into some state, condition, or affair ; to involve 

oneself deeply ^ . 

a X694 Tillotson (J ), He could find no other way to 
conceal bis adultery, but to plunge into the guilt of a 
murther. Z714 Addison Cato i 1, Bid me for honour plunge 
into a war (jf thickest foes. 1771 Burke Corr (1844) I 252 
The chaiacter of their party is to be very ready to plunge 
into difficult business X79X Mrs Radcliffe Rom, Foiesi 
1, It ivas only to plunge into new enors 1875 Towett 
Plato led 2) V. 5 We plunge abruptly into the subject of 
the dialogue , . 

7 ti ansf intr To fling or throw oneself violently 
forward, esp with a diving action : said of a horse 
(opposed to Rear z> 1 15 b) ; of a ship : = Pitch 
z; 1 19 b ; of the chest : to expand with falling of 
the diaphragm. 

1530PALSCB. 66i/a, I plunge, as a home doihe,je ph»ige 
X633 Hevwood & Rowi CY Foi t, by Land ^ Sea \\\ i Wks. 
1874 VI. 392 Our teems olunge in pain. 1735 Somervili d 
Chase iii 334 Wounded, he reais aloft, And plunging, fioin 
his Back the Rider hurls Piecipitant 1803 Mar. Lwge- 
worth Aforal T (1816) I xvi 137 He taught Sawney to 
rear and plunge, whenever his legs were touched by the 
broom *8x7 Sporting Mag L. 17 Dick kept plunging 
with his favourite right-handed hits. 1836 Marryai Alidsh. 
Easyxysx, The frigate no longer jcikcd and plunged as 
before. x86o Meic Alarine Mag VII 115 The w.'itci tame 
m eveiy time the ship plunged. x8p8 Allbutt's Syst Aled, 
V 287 Ihe chest may plunge, but there is no CApnnsion of 
the tboiacic cavity 

b. h'ans. With complement To make oneself 
(weary, etc ) by plunging 

x6o7 Maukiiam Caval n. (1617) 95 They will, aftei they 
haue plunged theinseTucs weary, fall downe 

c. Of a horse . To thiow 01 pitch by plunging 

1603 Knolifs I/ist Tviks (i6ai) 66 At the farlhei suk of 

the liver [he] was plunged by his liorsc, at liis landing, tliut 
he was tak( n up for dead. 

t 8. hmns. To penctiate by plunging, diving, or 
digging ; to plunge into or through. Ohs 7 <i 7 *e, 
<zi649 Drumm. of Hawtii Polms Wks (1711) i Vaunt 
not, rich pearl, red coial, which do stir A fond desiie in 
fools to plunge youi gioimd 1724 Ramsay Health 313 
lie'll plunge the deep, And with expanded arms the hilloWb 
sweep 

9 ahsol Of artillery; To cend shot down wauls 
from a higliei level. Cf. plunging fitc in ruiNdibG 
ppl a, c. 

1815 Scott Pauls Lett (1839) 123 Oiii aitilleiy on the 
ndge were bi ought to plunge into U 
10 . t 7 ttr. To spend money or bet recklessly ; to 
speculate or gamble dcc] >ly , to nin into debt siattg, 
1876 BrSANT & Ricp Gold BuiU7jly xxxviii, They 
plunged as legaided hansoms, paying whatever was asked 
with an airy piochgaliLy 1883 Miss Braddon Phant Port, 
xhv, She has been plunging rather deci>ly. x886 P'oitn 
Rev Mar 319 ' Plunging ' was the ordui of the day, and 
lansquenet was the g.ime at which iiio&t of this was done*. 
Ilcnce Plunged ppl a 

xS8i T IIowi LI Dunnes (1879) 177 The iihingisl st.Ue, 
wheiLin I l>ue and dwell 1767 Jlivis iii Phil Tians, 
LVll 378 Depending on the ruiation uf the height a to the 
plunged pait 

t Plu'iigeon. Ohs [a. F. phtigcon (OF. 
plongo 7 t, hlor et Blanc.) a diver, a bird of genus 
Colymbus, f plo 7 iger to dive, Plunge + -eon *-L, 


-to( 7 iem ’ cf Pigeon.] A diving bird ; a divei. 

X480 Caxion Ovids Alet xi, xxn, lleeause* he plungeth 
contynuelly in such manere,he is called Ploiigeon or Dyvar. 
X589 Rider Btbl. Schol 1704 A Plungeon . a kitide of 
water fowle with a long reddish bill, PhataciOiOiax, 
x6oi Holland P/iny I ag6 Among tlie Alps where also 
the Plungcons [L uiergi] or bald Rauens be, which hereto- 
foie were thought piopcr and peculiar to the Baleare 
Islands. 1706 Piiili its, Plungeon or Diver, a suit of water- 
fowl Hence 1730-6 in Bailey (folio) , 1755 in Johnson. 

Plunger (pl2?*nclg3j). [f. Plunge v -h -eri.] 
I 1 . One who plunges; a diver (SoF plongcw) 
161X Cotor , Plongeur, a plunger, duckcr, Uiucr 1730-6 
Bah ly (folio), Plunger, a diver 1848 C^loucii Bothie iii 46 
Here, the pride uf the plunger, you stiide the fall ami cle.ii 
It; Here, .into pure green depth drop down fnuu lofty 
ledges. 1893 TallU 18 Feb, 272 Would the plunger hold 
his own m tlie vortex of troubled waters ? 

t b A (living bird , spec the Black Gull. Obs, 
1655 Moui-rT& iiiNNrr Healtfis Impr (1746) 194 White 
Gulls, Grey Gulls, and Bhck Gulls (Lommonty teimed by 
the Name of Plungers and Water-Crows) 

2 In various technical applications, an instru- 
ment or part of a mechanism which works with 
a plunging or thrusting motion 
a. Any solid piston, a& that of a foicc pump, esp, the 

E lston of a Cornish pump; a hollow pi&ton forming the 
ucket of a lift-pump b The dasher of a churn c T he 
firing pin in some breech-lo.i(ling firemms; also, a liolt 
sliding m a groove on the breech for securing the barrel iii 
firing position ^ d, A metallic cylinder or plug fur regu- 
lating an electric current, e. Poltery A vessel in which 
clay IS beaten to paste or slip, f. Short for plungei-biake 
(see 5), Also m other applications * see quots 
*777 Macrride in Phil Trans, LXVIII 1x5 Stirring it 
[the leather] up with the utensil called a plunger, wbicn is 
nothing more than apole with a knob at the end of it 1833 
J ImsoN Sc, ^ Art I 457 Plungers are pistons tliat nearly 
ml the woiking barrel x83r Lardnfr Pnenmat, vL 3x2 
A hravy beam, or plunger, susi}ended from a chain, and 
capable of defending by its own weight in water 1837 
Flemish Hush, 62 m ZrVSr. Usef, Kncfwl , limb. III, Soine- 
times a dog walks in a wheek which turns the machtneiy 
by winch the plunger la moved up and down (in chumingj. 
1839 R. S. Robinson Nmtt, Steam Eng 83 It is .. very 
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usual to see two plungers attached, one on each side of the 
cross-head of the air pump, one works a bilge pump, the 
other the feed pipe x866 Cortt/t Sept 3ss 'i he barrel 
1$ closed by a sliding plunger or bolt, which can be pushed 
forward against the bairel, or withdrawn for the admi‘»sion 
of the cartridge 1870 Daily N&ws 31 Aug. 2 The cm tiidges 
fall into slots in the barrels, and aie giadiially pushed into 
the firing position by 10 plungtis or pistona X87S Knicsiit 
Dict^ Miclu 1778/a The clays are prepared by mixing 
them in a plunger containing a large wheel, by which they 
are, with the addition of water, converted into a mass of 
the consistency of cream 1878 F S Wir i iam<? MidL Raihv 
424 Ilydiaulic power is obtained by a (jo horse engine, 
1 Ip t’ e i-'t.- into two upright cylindeis, fitted with 
s." iJ ! 1 I s ' 1O81 Daily Ai'rwv 7 Sept a/s Uvhridge . 

i,i I - ' il i ' ipI * bents ’ to the West Drayton box, wicn 
the officer theiem chaigc icplicd with four beats, pressed 
the * plunger ’ and took off the lock at Uxbridge signals 

II. 3. Mil ^lan^^ A cavalry man. 

i8s4 TiiAcKmAV y Put 8a He used rather to 

laugh at guardsmen, ^plungeis', and other mililary men. 
1857 Kin(.slt«y 'J'wo r. A^o XVI, It's an insult to the whole 
Guards, after refusing two of us, to marry an attorney, and 
afler all to bolt with a plunger 
4 . slang. One wlio bets, gambles, or speculates 
rashly or recklessly. 

1876 IVorld V. No 1x5. 4 The prince of plungers, with 
hat jauntily cocked over one eye. 1877 Hlsant fk Ricic 
Son 0/ faille, I. i, Plungers in baccarat, badminton, loo, and 
opera-dancers. 189a Jr ssopp iiiud by Rticlme vi. (1893) 
102 Ho look to the turf, .. was a rcgulai plunger, and got 
into debt. 

III, 6, cUlnh, and Comb ^ as ftlimgc^-hUfony 
-casCf '‘iod\ pluiiger-brnko ; see quota,; 
plunger-bucket, plunger-lift, in a pump, a 
bucket having no valve , also = next (/O , plunger- 
piston, (tf) a solid cylindrical piston used m a 
plunger-purap ; (//) a similar piston used in a pres- 
sure-gauge, sleam-inclicator, clc, ; plunger-pump, 
one with a solid piston, as a force-pump. 

1898 Wesim, Gaz, m July 3/2 Witli my *l’lunger brake I 
rode down every inch of the descent from the top of the 
Orimsel Pass to the Rhone Glacier, [1898 CycUne ix 52 [A 
brake] actuated by means of a lever auached to the handle 
bar, which is connected by a hinged joint with a pliinger.l 
1875 Knight Diet, Mech,^ butket^ one without a 

valve. 1840 Civil ^ Arch, Jrnl, III 4x/t Llotion is 
given to the piston, bucket, or *plunger-pole of the pump 
1882 Ktji to i/o, Re^i , Pi ec. Met, U, S 147 Stationary double 
^plunger pumps 2898 Rw^tiufci mg Maf> XVX sa TJio 
watei IS taken out of the mines by means of two Riitinger 
telesropir plunger pumps, placed at the incsent lowest level, 
one hundred and eiglily feet hdow the adit *839 Urn Diet 
Arts 187 Theic is also n rack and inuthcd bectar, with a 
balance weight connected to the inclined plane at Lite top 
of the ^plunjper-rods, 184^ Srrpnr.NS HK baim III, 929 
'i'he very unfavourable position in which n man applies Ins 
force directly to the plunger-iod of this churn. 
Plunsfiu^ (pli? ud.4ig), vbl sb, [-IRO IJ The 
action oF the verb PiiUNOB in various senses ; sj>cc. 


Flungy (pb’ndgi), a, rare, [f Plunoe 4- -y.] 
Causing or coming in plunges, bringing heavy 
showers, rainy {pbs or dial^, 
c X374 Chaucfr Boeih I. met ni. (Camh. MS ), The fyrma- 
ment stant dirked by wete plowngy [v 1 ploungy] clowdes 
Ibid in met 1, Ube sterres shyiien moie agreablely whan 
the wynd nothus leteth hise plowngy Wastes 1566 Drant 
Iftnace, Sat vii Fiijb, Pufte up with pleasures plungie 
puffes. 

Plunk (pbqk), V Chiefly dial. [In senses T and 
2 app echoic i sense 3 may be the same, or an altered 
form of Jtlmnjt cf, also n 01 them Fr. plonquei to 
plunge. Sense 4 may be fiom pLuiric sb. Sense 
5 is of obscure ongm . cf early mod Du. plencken 
Wagari, divagari, palan, eiiare’ (Kilian). There 
may bo two 01 thiee difierent words here] 

I. 1 . iram To pluck (a slnng) so as to cause 
an alniipl vibratory sound ; to twang sharply. 

1803 A Scot r Poem (1808) 229 Let Em ope plunk her 
fiddle sti ing<?, Till them to unison ihc bringi 1898 Clucai^o 
Advance 31 Mai 436/1 Robert inarched out plunking the 
lianjo, Chailcs rattling the bones, 

2 . mlr» To croak or cry ns a raven. Sc, 

? a x8qo .Scotch Song (Jam.), The corpic plunkin' i' the bog, 
Made a’ my flesh turn cauld. 

II. 3 . inlr. To plump, to drop down abruptly. 
x8o8 Jamicson, Plunlt v n ^ to plnnge with a dull sound, 

to plump. x888 E. Mott in Chicago lie? aid (Farincri, 
IV that time the ol’ man had plunked inter a bar'l x8gx 
J. II PrAKcr listlicr Pen treat Ji i 1 15 Ho*pliinked-do\vn * 
all-of-a-hcap on a ncighbauiing balk of timber. 

III. 4 . I Jans To drive or propel with a sudden 
push (? like a cork from a bolUe). 

1884 A A, Rui’nam Ten Yrs Police yndge v, 29 The 
especial bull's eyes which the locks of leform were aimed to 
hit, and, as it were plunk out 2893 Ktpung Many Invent 
104 The moving galley’s bow was plunking them [oars] 
hack thiough their own oar holes. 1899 J. Colvili v Scott 
Vernaenlai ti (E 1 ) D ) Whin and broom pods phmkt thotr 
pe as on ittddy checks 

rv*. 6. tilt}, and tjans. To play the truant; 
to be a tuiant fioin. Sc, 

x8o8 Jamii son, 'J’o Phink^ to play the truant 1870 
J. NirnoisoN Idylls 36 Shinties to fung the fleeing bool, 
An* aiblins gar mo plunk the scliiilc 1898 N, Jh it. Daily 
Mail s8 Oct. 2 He and his biolher 'plunked* the scliool 
frequently, and were afraid to go home. 

Flunk, sb , adv,., %nt. Chiefly dml [f. Plunk v ] 
A. sb I. The action of the verb Plonk; the 
resonant sound of a heavy blow, or of a plunge ; 
the blow or jilunge itself; also, the sound made 
by the drawing of a cork, etc. 

X809 T. llAicni LOR Ami, Eng, Lattg, 140 Pelsyt Plungie^ 
a blow, X813 0 , llnuciB Poem 11. 166 In his guid naig’b iat 
rump It [a duk) stuck * Whilk ime being us’d to sic a plunk, 
Gac suihlonly a fearfu’ funk x8aa Blackw, Mag, Sept. 313/1 


T>r i*n aftnoni* . r A-.. suihleiily a fcarfu’ funk x8aa Blaclew. Mag, Sept. 313/1 

verb PlDSaB in vanons senses ; j/er. The King’s name, and Ihe plank of corks d.av* to cTrinli fits 


t immersion in baptism {phs ). 

a X450 Myrc 609 Wlienne thou comest to the plungynge. 
xMa Frith Mirror (1829) 2^4 The sign In baptism, is the 
plunging down in the material water, and lifting up again, 
1607 MARKHAM Caval It. (1617) 92 A mare,, which,, was 
naturally giuen to the vice of plunging. X865 Carlyle 
Fredh, Gi, xvni. vil (1872) VII. 221 , 1 could, .leave Fortune 
to her whirlings and her plungings, 1883 Mrs. Bishop in 
Leisure llo, 143/x At times, .came huge plungings, with 
accompanying splashuigs 

b. atbih and Comb , as plunging halhy -hole^ 
^jjialejialf -pit; plunging-battery (JLlecir)^ a 
battery in which the plates may be plunged into 
or withdrawn from the fluid, when the battery is 
or is not m use (Knight Dut, Mech, 1875); 
plunging-siphon, a small tube with oi^en ends, 
used to draw a small quantity of liquor by plunging 
it into the bulk, and stopping one end with the 
finger (Unnelison, 1857). 

X843 Sib C, ScuoAM 0 RR^/tf <4 Vmi Gnifenbergio Neither 
plunging bath nor douche were used. x88a Garden at Jan 
49/a I’lantfi of two or three sorts should be selected from 
the cold plunging pits 1883 Elokr in Our Corner V 177 
Cocoanut fibic may be put on as a plunqmg material into 
winch pots, seed-pans, or boxes can be plunged. 
FlU'Unngfi ppl^tt, [-ino^,] That lilunges. 
a. Of a norse or its action, a wave, a ship, etc. ; 
Diving ; rushing or falling forward or downward ; 
pitching ; sinking steeply. 

133B Elyot, Sterna V, a stecrynge or ploungynge horse. 
X348 /butt hiciuaji cqnus, a plungyng hors tliat costeth 
Ills Ildar x8z8 Byron Maappa xvii. The steeds rush on 
in plunging pride. 1840 Browning Sordello 1. 172 Richard, 
light-heartea ab a plunging star, X873 H. Jamps Passionate 
Pilgr,t etc. 236 She sat on an ivied stone, on the edge of 
a lounging wall. 1883 Black White Heather v, In the 
daikened and plunging waters, 
b Jig, in various senses : sec the verb, 

1368 T. Howell Arb, Amitie (1879) 37 Most greedy 
gripes with plunging paincs, do pierce my ruthfull halt. 
zW Mathias Purs, Lit (1798) 44« His unbridled licence 
of language, and liis plunging desperate doctrines 

0, Plunging fire, aitillery or rifle fire directed 
downwards from a higher level, Cf Plunotc v 9. 

1873 Knight Dki, Mech., Phmging’firet , shot fired at 
an angle of depression below point blank 1891 G W. 
Baird in Century Mag, July 357 The Indians held the 
sham aests of the steep hills, and wore delivering a plunging 
fire mto the troops. 

Hence Plumglngly ad&. 

1872 GrO Eliot Middlem, 111 , Fred hesitated an instant, 
and then went on pluiigingly 
VOL, VII. 


health, resounded m every house 1834 L. Riicmr Wand, 
Iw Seme 167 We hear .. the pistoI-like report of beer, and 
the more soberly alluring plunk 1 of wine corks. 1900 
WesiiH, Gaz 29 Dec. 2/1 Suddenly there was a plunk ! 
splash I Haw-haw ooof 1 X90X G. Douglas llo, tv. Green 
Shutters 59 Swipey .planted a gob of mud right in the 
middle of his brow... Beneath the wet plunk or the mud 
John started back 

2 . slang, t a A large sum, a foitunc. Oh, b, 
A dollar. 17 S. 

1767 JosiAii Wedgwood in Life x, (X894) 102 He is in no 
danger of making a Plunk, or what would be esteemed 
a Fortune by any other than a little country manufacturer, 
xmx H M°Hugii yohn Henry 12 Sarah Bernhardt at five 
plunks a chair. 

B. adv and mt. With a plunking noise ; plump, 
1894 [W. D Latio] Tamnias Bodkin xxx. Afore ye cud 
hae said sax the tram played plunk into MonenefT Tunnel 
X893 ‘Ian Maclartn’ mier Bush v 18B They slip aff 
sudden in the end, and then they juist gang plunk 
X897 Outing (U S ) XXX 114/2 He poised on the edge 
of the pier, Then he went down— plunk— and came up in 
a moment. 1^7 Crockett Lads Love v. 52 [Peas] are a’ 
vera weel in broth, but if ye got them plunk on the jaw wi* 
a strong chairge o' powder ahint them, they might bring the 
water to your e’en, 

t Pltfnket, sh and a, Ohs, Forms : 4 pltm- 
kett, 4-7 plonket, 5 -ete, -eut, -ett, ploun- 
kelto, 5-6ploncket, 5-8plunket, ( 5 plunaket, 
plunoket). plonhett plunhet^ app, derived 
from OY, plunkii (1254), pl&nquii lead-coloured, 
lead-grey, also a kind of grey cloth (pa pple. of 
plonquier to cover with lead late L. *plumbicdrey 
i,phmhum lead : see Plunge v'). 

The ending ~ei may be the earlier foim of -i, but efi other 
names of coloured fabrics, as Blanket, Bluet, Bubnct, 
Russet, Watchet. See also Blhnket (app an alteration 
of this, perh. associated with blanket , also Plum bet ] 

A, sb, A woollen fabric of varying texture, app. 
of a grey or light blue colour. Cf Blunkpt sh, 
1373^ Durham Ace Rolls (Surtees) 582 Pro xij ulii cle 
plunicett X377-B Ibid, 586, xiij uln. de Plonket erapt. pro 
tunicis, pro pngettis xiijs 1466 Mann ijr Honseh, bxl>. 
(Roxb) 493 My master deljverd .. xviij. yeides of fyne 
plonket to dye into fyne morrey engreyned 1483 
Rich III, c 8 § 4 That this Acte . extende not . to the 
makynge . of eny clothe called Verviscj otherwise called 
Plounkettes Turkyns or Celestrines, with broade Lists, 
a X348 Hall Ckron , Hen VII I as Sodainly the Mount 
opened, and out came sixe ladies all in Ciimosm satin and 
plunket, enbrouderwJ with Gold® and perle x6i6 Bullqkar 
Mng, Expos, PlonkeiSi a kind of wgllen cloth xyax C, 
Kino Bnt Merck. IL 96 What is become of our noble 


Manufacture of Flunkets, Violets, and Bluet, formerly made 
in Suflblk ? X876 Planchi' Cycl, Costume I 402 

B adj. Of a greyish blue colour , light blue. 
Cf. Blunket a, 

^1440 Piomp, Paw 406/1 Plunket (A', P, coloure\ 
jacincius, x^t^-tMnnn fpHouseh Exp (Roxb ) 329, xxiij 
nai ow clothes called statutes, of the color of red viij , and 
of the colour of plonkeut xv 1496 Bl St A lhanSt Pishing 
(1883) 10 LeLe woode your beer in an woodefatie a lyght 
plimketcoloui 1343 Grafton Harding 

or thie places the saied sleues were cut, and fastened to- 
gether againe with a plunket lyhand a X548 Hat l Chron , 
Hen VHI 50 The Duke of Vaudosme and his bencle in 
clothe of gokle, and pluncket veluet 1360 Plumket [see 
PtUMBcr, qiiot. 1533]. 

Plunther (i^b iiffai), v dial [Akin to Plunder 
V I] intr. To flounder. 

X839-4X S Warren Ten Thom a Year ix, I, 274 The 
little doctor was plunlheiing on, ankle-deep in snow, towai ds 
the vicaiage. 1849 Fiam's Ma^, XXXIX 51 We went 
plunthering along, sinking deeply at every step 

Flnperfect (pk^ pa jftskt, pl ?7 pSufekt), a, {sh ) 
Also phis-. [Conlracled fiom pbis-quampei fecit 
ad. L. {tempiis prtelenlum) plus qmm peifectnm 


\ qum in (I exeunt omne pcrfectuni tempus mulat in line A in 
KIN cL facit plusquam peifecLum quod illi iircpcrviTeAMOF 
vocant, csoo Prisctan 803 (Putsch) Praetei itum plusquam- 
perfecLum, in quo lampitdein ics perfccta ostenditur.] 

1 , Gjam, Applied to that tense of the verb which 
expresses a time or action completed prior to some 
past point of time, specified or implied. Also 
absol, or as sb , cllipl, for pluperfect tense, 

1330 Palsgr. 88 Tlio Preter Pluperfit Tens yaudye paiUt 
1 had spoken. Ibid, 113 Veibes actiics ciicninlouUe theyr 
preterpeifil and plus peifit lenses throughc all theyr modes, 

witli the lenses of>' ay and the naiticiple pietent. 1399 
Minshiu span Gta/n, (1623)22 Indicatiue nioodo. Pres. 
Impel feet, Fust preterpcrfect Second perfect Pluperfect 
tense x9z 4 h, Murray hug Giain. (ed 5) 1 124 Tlie Plu- 
perfect Tense rcpiescnls a tiling, not only ns past, but also 
as prior to some other point ot time specified in the sen- 
tence as, * I had finislied iny letter before he arrived ’ 
X837 G Philmps Syriac Gtam 52 By means also of the 
auxiliary veib two other tenses are defined, n.imch', the 
impel feet and pluspei Act. X879 Ronv Lai Gram, iv. xvit 
§ 1487 The Plnpenect denotes an action in past time, done 
before another past action. 

2 . gen. More than ; in quol. 1802 mis- 

used for *Btipcrfluoiis'; spec, in Mus, (rarely) 
applied to an augmented (as dibtmguibhed from 
a perfect) fourth or fifth. 

1802 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag XI H. la JuniusJiad 
a dislike to the letter ,1 it would have been more rational 
to indulge an antipathy against r, which is a very pluper- 
fect letter, and represents sometimes kt sometimes s, and 
sometimes /r x8^ Leisure Ho 3c Jan 74 It will happen 
in all binderies . . iliat on examination certain volumes are 
found imperfect or pluperfect, either wanting a sheet, or 
luiving a sheet too much. 2876 Stainer & Barrett Did, 


Nomettelaiuret Imperfect os applied to the excepiional 
filfth As an antonym to this 1 have long used the epithet 
plu^rfect, which has been very largely adt^ted, 

I t^luTade. Obs, [irreg. f, L. 
morc . cf. med L, plitritds.j * Plurality. 

xkSz Sc. Acts yas VI (1814) III an/r It being found 
maist difficill, That in >e charge of plurncie [ed, 1597 
pluralitie] of kirkkis ony one minister may instructe none 
ItM? monie] flokis. 

FlUTal (pluo ral), a, (sb ) Also 4-5 plurel, 5-5 
-ell(e, 5-7 -all. [a. OY, plurel (12th c.), or ad. 
li.finrdlis (Quint ), f. plus^pWr- more , see -al ] 

1 . Gram, Applied to the foim of a word which 
denotes more than one (or, in languages having 
a dual form, more than two) s opposed io singular, 

*377 Langi< i*/ B X. 237 Three propie persones ac 
nou^t in plurel noumbre, For al is but on god. X387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II 171 He mostc be i-cieped Argi in |>e 
plural nombre, 1483 Caih, AngU 285/1 Plurelle, pluralis, 
X330 Palsgr 4 The thyrde paisonnes plurclles of verbes 
actyves in the frenchc tonge , ende in ent. xBjx Gouge 
Goas Arrotvs in §72 320 Nor is it [yehovah} declined* 
nor hath it the plurall number 1764 W PsivUirv Accentns 
Redivivi III Provided they were tliiid persons plural. 1834 
Lo, Brougham Bnt, Const ix. § x (1862) 113 They speak in 
the plural number, and the reader is utterly deceived 1843 
Stoddart Gram, in Encycl Meirop, (1847) X. 28/1 Quintilian 
..observes, that there weie some writers who contended 
that the dual number, in the third person plural ofverbfc was 
propel ly marked by the termination s' ; as consedere if two 
persons sate together, consederunt if more than two; but, 
adds he, this rule is observed by rone of our best writers. 

2 . More than one in number ; consisting of, con- 
tauung, pci tainingto, orequlvalent to,more than one. 

Plural livings see Plurality 3, Pluial w/r, the right 


pluiall faith, which is too much by one « x63x Donne 
Serm vii 60 God is a plurall God, and offers himselfe to all 
collectively; (3od is a singular God, and offeis himselfe to 
every man disti ibutively. i860 Mill Repr, Govt, (1863) 
7^1 Until there shall have been devised ^ some mode of 
plural voting which may assign to education, as such, the 
d^ree of superior influence due to it, and sufficient as a 
countei poise to the numerical weight of the least educated 
class i8gS Daily Chron 6 Dec. 6/7 One of the few bene- 
ficed clergymen holding plural livings. 1B97 Westm Gat, 

J 30 
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to Aug 8/x In spite of the law which fbrhids it| polygamy 
still prevailb in Utah . In Salt lake City they don't call it 
polygamy, hut ‘plural marriage' 

B. sh a Ctam The plural number, b. The 
fact or condition of theie being more than one. 

Plural of excelknct or niajesiy^ plural miensivet terms 
applied in Hebrew Grammar to a plural sU. used as the 
name of a single person , the t3*pical example being Q'Tn^ 
Ut. gods deities, used as the name of (the onel God 
1398 De P R x\li cxxxiii. (Bodl MS), 

Porrura is hoc Porruin in f)e singuler hij pom in be 
pluiel. 16SS Fulifr Ck kJtst 11. 11 § s6 If respect ^ 
had to the se\ erall Arts there professed, STgebert founded 
Schools m the pluralk 1756 F Gkevillc Maxims 97 We 
confess our faults in the plural, and deny them in the 
singular 1770 T^avchornf 2 *lutarih fiSyqj I 202/2 The 
number thrte, as iKiIng the first of plurals 183s Court 
Mac VI. 186/1 Tins literary fashion of speaking m the 
plural, sadly puzzles an old gentleman unused to cumposi* 
tion, like mjstlf 1837 G Phillips Syriac Giant 103 A 
piuiul of excellence the Syrians have not. rxBfio Gcsc' 
uitti's Heb d" Chaldte Lex 30/z The plural of majesty, 
: occurs more than two thousand times. 1898 F. 

Browh Lex, 43 Pk intensive. 1875 Jowftt 

Plato (ed 9) I 977 Do not make a singular into a plural, as 
the facetious say of those who break a thing 

Pluralism (plu# raliz’m). [f. Plubal + -tsm, 
after PfiUBAUST ] The character of being plural ; 
the condition or fact of being a pluralist. 

1 . a. Eccl The system or practice of more than 
one benefice being held at the same time by one 
person, b The holding of two or more offices 
of any kind at one time. 

iSiS Behtham Ch Enct Calech, Exam 248 Obtainment 
on false pretences, as proved by Non-Residence, Pluralism, 
and Sinccurism. ai88a Sir R. CHRisr/soK Life (1885^ I 
411 Pluralism was at this period I1822I in the ascendant in 
the Scottish Church. 1892 J C Blomfieuj //ist I/eyfnd 
08 Ihe last [centuryl so sadly notorious for the pluralism 
and non residence of the paiochial clergy. 1904 Parfy 
Ck^u 94 Nov. 6/2 Jusfice Buckley on Pluralism 

in Directorships, /wi/, It did not follow .that a rich man 
was the best administrator, bat if the system of payment he 
suMested were adopted there should be an end of pluralism. 
2 PAi/os A theory or system of thoaght which 
recognwes more than one ultimate principle 
opposed to Monism 

2887 Bownb PAt'/as, Theism 1. (tgoa) 62 We replace the 
pluiaiism of spontaneous thought by a basal monism. 1004 
^niemf, Ren Sept 416 Philosophically this is neither 
Pluralism nor oat-and*out Monism. It is not the former 
because ultimately no other source of being hut God, no 
principle of life but the Divine, is recognised looe A the- 
meurn n Feb. 170/2 Thus we reach a pluralism. It is, 
however, the pluralism, not of LeibniU, but of Lotze. The 
monads are not absolute, but interact. 

Pluralist (plu* ralist). [f Pluraii + •ist.] 
1 . Eccl, One who holds two or more benefices at 
the same lime. Also attnb 

. ^ (^848) I 89 A hill is also 

talked of fer pluralists to allow tlieir curate, of the benefice 

Washington tr. 

Miliofis Ptf s Wks 1738 I 456 Branded with the 

^lous Names of Pluralists and Non-residents 1760 Jortin 
Erc^m II t88 He seems to have had m view- Cardinal 
Wolsw who had bren a scandalous pluralist X804 Ann, 
Ret*, li. 2x7/1 Ihe Rev. James Hook had , takSiup the 
gaundet in favour of his pluralist and non-resident brethren 
Geo Eliot .4 Rede v, A pluralist at whom thesevere:.t 
Church-refeTmer would have found it difficult to look sour. 

b In extended use, One who combines two or 
more offices, professions, or conditions. Also 
attnb, 

R. B URNS Mfem, Rev Dr MacGtll 1 14 The idea of 
a plurmist, he could not. .endure ; and in his instant declina- 
ture of the tempting propo^ (of the Chair of History at 
ot, Morews, when he already had a small country narishi 
we discover the germ of (his) opposition .to the plurSising 
system, zagr Ruskin Stones yen, I App, v. 354 Patnote 

M, Dope IS, in fact, a pluralist \n point of styles, and he has 
?ii'^*** distinct and separate ones m 

this woric. 1869 ntd. II Oct 2 Mr White is a pluralist m 
freasarenhips 1891 DaUy Nexos 30 Dec. s/x Ibe whole 
land will soon he too hot to hold the pluralists of matiimony 
plural marriage *!, w£ailyCkroH, 18 May 
7/ 4 Mr Bowles never h^rd of a private secretary who 
received ^^300 a under one vote, and j^:8oo a year 
under another. He objected strongly to these pluralist 
anointments 

2. FMos. One who holds the theoiy of pluralism. 

i«9S in Funk's Stand Diet, ^ 

Pluralistic (pluorSli'slik). a [f. prec. + -lo. 
see -iSTio,] Of or belonging to a pluralist or to 
pluralism, in any sense, spec, in. Philos, recognizing 
more than one ultimate principle in ontolc^y 
opposed to Monistic. 

X877 WIMCHFLL Set Sf Rel ii (1881) 40 The later Eleatics 
were plural]stic--hoIdiug to the distinction of mattei and 
spirit 1884 Lotze s Meiajfh, i. 443 What I looked for in 
vaiii in other statements of the pluralistic hypothesis. iBgi 
C, S ScHiLLi^ Riddles of Spfwi i 403 The pluralistic 
answer given to the ultimate question of ontology, 
lienee Plurali stipally adv, 

^51/3 rjuhus Bahnsen’sJ phi- 
fesonhy. defines tlie‘ Ding an sich’ of Schopenhauer, the 
Wdl. pluralistically, and not, as Hartmann doesf monistically 

Plurality (plurseliti). [a OF. pRtrahte 
^ plurdlitas (Ambrose), f. 
phtraUs Plural ] ^ 

I. Related m sense id plurctl 


I 1. Th^ state of bemg plural , the fact or con- 
! dilion of denoting, comprising, or consisting of 
more than one. 

I 1398 Tre\ ISA Barth, De P, R, xviii. xxxii (MS Rod! ), 
j PlutalUe of homes folowijr he clifte of fote (in four-footed 
I beasts] 1563 Mamtltes 11 Of Cert Pktees of Sctipi i 
(1859) ^74 i he plurality^ of wives was by a special prei ognti ve 
suflered to the fathers of the Old Testament 1624 Gatakpr 
7 raiisubikt, tSj To shew how in one nature there may be a 
' pluiality of persons, Chambers Cycl, s v , A plura- 

f lity of worlds is a thing which Mr Huj gens has endeavoured 
I to prove tn hts Cosmotheoros. 1781 G ibbon Decl ^ F xviu 
, II 103 Many of the Armenian nobles still refused lo abandon 
I the pmraltty of their gods and of their wives, 1869 TozrR 
j I/tgkl Ptnkeyi 27 The question of the unity or plurality 
I of authorship of the poem. 1898 J K Illingworth 
Immanence (1904) vii 86/2 The fact that there is plurality, 

: triune plurality in God 

I b. The fact oftheie being many, numerousness; 
hence, a large number or quantity ; a multitude 
1432-50 tr //>^.if<rft{RoUs)I 97,Ihauestttdiedethathitsch'il 
lie called Poltct oniconof the pluralite of tyroes whom it dothe 
conteyne. 1533 Bellenden Ltvy i Prol (S T S ) I 7 In sic 
pluralite of writaris im fame is obscuie and of litiU esiima- 
tioun i^Stewart^o;/ II 445PInralitieofmeitand 
drink steJike, Forbiddin wes hayth for puir and ryke. 1609 
B JoNSON Sil Jfym tv ill. Doe you count it lawfull to 
haue such plurahtie of seruants? 1664 Power Exp, Philos 
I, 37 Through agood Microscope, he may easily see variety 
in the plurality, paucity, and anomalous Situation of eyes 
1859 Mill ZtJ^^V uu (1865) 42/2 Europe is, m my judg- 
ment^ wholly indebted to this plurality of paths for its pro- 
gressive and man} sided development 1866 Roof rs Agyric 
^ ^ ** 51a The money chest was also secured by 

a plurality of locks. 

2. Eccl a The holding of two or more benefices 
or livings concurrently by one person, b. A 
benefice or living held concurrently with anotliei 
or others ; pi, two or more benefices held together 
136* Lanc^ P pi a XI. 197 Dewid he is also, And haj? 
pos'^ssions & pluraljtes for pore mem s sake c 1440 faedts 

Well 18 Alle [ley bene acuised, }iat receyvin & holdyn 
plural} te of cnerchya xs5x Crowlev Pleas ^ Pam 533 
Geue ouer your pluralities betake you to one benifice. 
1642 Milton Smect Mks. 1851 III 325Who ingro'ise 
n^y pluralities under a non-resident and slubbring dispatch 
of «i 7 iS Bp. Burnet Own Time vu. (1823) VI. 

646 The scandalous practices of non-residence and plu- 
xalities. litd^ I do not reckon the holding poor livings 
that he contiguous, a plurality, where both are looked 
mter, and both afford only a competent maintenance. ax8x*j 
T Dwight Trm, iFrrti En^, etc. (1821) H 50 There are 
congregatpns in Northi^aven a Presbyteiian,and an 
Episcopal The latter is a small plurality, under the care 
of a neighbouring minister 1877 Freeman Norm Cong 
(ed, 3) H vu 83 This holding of sees m plurality.. was by 
no means uncommon at the time 
o. transf of offices or positions generally. 

1678 Lady Chaworth in tzih Rep Hist, MSS, Comm, 
App. V 47 Some mention the laying suras upon all pluralities 
of qu^itiM, dignities, and offices 1850 Lyell znd Visit 
. . wealth} slave owners of Alabama have 

es^es in Miss^ ppi. With a view of checking the increase 
of these pluraliti^ , a tax has recently been imposed on 

S?® •^“®i grow- 

uig feeling that plurality in the matter of directorships is 
dangerous and to be deprecated 
IX Related in sense lo D phts more, 

V® **«PJ^oper uses, being in form 
denvati^s of pLtraL while in sense they are derivatives of 
plus^ pifit^. On the analogy of major-tiy^ mi»or-tty, 

, the etymological form is Pluritv. ^ 

3. The greater number or part; more than half 
of the whole; = Majority 3. [At first Scotch, 
from r,piuraritt^ ' 

1578 Bk Vi^ Kirk of Scoil (Bann Q) 412 For elec- 

Mn'lfaSd nit ^^o^ej^atour, Mrs Johne Row, David Fergu- 
sone and Johne Duncansone was propomt m leits and hp 
plurahtie of votes Mr Johne Row [Minister at Perth] was 
chosin Moderatour. 1581 Ihd sU ITie said Mr 
E chosin Moderator hac vice*^ x6oi 

mor ^ 228 The plurahtie of voices refus- 

T? Hobbes Lemaik (1839) <28 

them by plural! y of 
votes 1654 Fuller Ctfw/w (1868)37 Verity consisteth 
Ja, Thi^tS of voices. 1683 EvEt 4 Mem (1857) I? 

J plwraiity of the younger judges and risine men 
oS' Se?®n Ti 7 ®lr QuEENSBnmY in Elhs 

“ vm.1 tostemlh. 


last fall, and had a plurality over the Republican candi- 
date; but as It requires in that Slate [Connecticut] 
a majority over all to elect, the Legislature elected his 
Repubhean competitoi. 

III. 5 atti lb, and Comb, 

x6^ Milton Smect Wks. 1851 III 307 The non- 
resident and plurality gaping Pi elats, the gulj^s and whirle 
pooles of benefices 1899 AUbuti's Sysi Med VIII 863 
1 he differences on which the plurality hypothesis is founded 

Plnralize (plu® rabiz), v, [a. h pluraliser 
see Plural and -izE.] 

1 irans. To make plural ; to atliibiite pluralily 
to ; to express m the plural. 

1803 Monthly Mag XV 3 We cannot well avoid the use 
of many ancient woids unaltered, as English nouns , but 
I would Jay it down as n rule, never to pluralite them by 
inflection, but smrol} by the addition of the ^ or es 1854 
BlacAw, Mag LXXVI 520 Gulhvei, to magnify present 


1.1MS wiac imci uiu iHsuion 107* aakle jrniiai, JSng 
Tonpte § 382 Those woids which we have adopted fioin 
Latin or Gicek unalteied, have usually been pluralibed 
according to Greek and Latin giaminai 
b. inti , Of a word or phrase ; To become plural ; 
to assume plural form 

X871 Earle Philol Eng, Tongue § 599 Any part of speech 
will assume m compounding the substantive charactei, and 
will plumlise as such 

2. inir. To bold more than one benefice (or office) 
at one lime ; to be or become a pluralist 
z^a [see Pluralist i bl a 1875 [see Pluralized], 

Hence Pluralized ppl a , Plu ralizlng vbl, sh, 
and ppl, a ; also Pluxaliza tiou, the act of plnral- 
izing ; Plu ralizer, spec, « Pluralist i (Webster 
1864). 

18x3 W TAVLORin LXXI 475 The plural- 

mngfoimiilas [in language). 1836 G S '^hrscnPnnuDocU 

Election I riemeiit hv Lie 1ie» nF a nl.i.al.r.... 


; ^ luy IX piuiaiiseu ciergy- 

man of the days of the Georges 1878 H Spencer in Pop 
Sc Monthly ]n\y 300 ‘Infenois invariably use the thud 
person pluial m addressing their superiors . a form which, 
wJijJe dignifying the supeiior by pluraJixation, increases the 
d^ance of the inferior by its relative indirectness. 

PlnraJly (plue*raii), adv, [f. Plural + -lyS ] 
In the plural number ; so as to express or imply 
more than one , in a plural manner. 

Ilf 345 Whan God bihi^te Abraham 

pat he shulde jyye |jat lond to him and to his seed, he seid 
not pturahehe, pat he shulde jyve it to his seedis. is<2 
^TiM^ If/ Serm, Loids Prayer Wks (Parker Soc) II 5 
Mark that he saith, advocaium^ non advocates He speaketh 
angularly, not plurally. ai666 C HoouaAcctdeHcfheyi)^ 
Nouns be declined with six Cases, Singularly and Plmally 
1685 'BAXTTiKParap/ir N T iCor xi 23, 24 That Chiisi 
gave It them together pluralJy z86a Ruskin Mod Paint 
V VH ly § 27 152 ‘ The heavens * when used pluiallv 
lemained expressive of the stan y space beyond 1904 Daily 
Chron 5 Mar 4/6 Mormons who weie (pluially) mairied 
before polygamy was made illegal. ^ 

t Plura'iiimous, a Obs nonce-wd, [f. L 
plus, plur- more + aitzmus mind + -ous, after 
unanimous^ Not unanimous 
1650 B Discolhminium 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterodoxous, Omnigenous, Pluranimous. 

• rar, a, Ohs rai e, [f, L. plus, plur~ more 
+ -AB; = OF. //ar&r plural, app. after n«ra/ar, 

aifaj OvEMuav A W.fi, etc. (1638) « To bee bnefe he 
le plura 


J z , cnaeavourea m vain to stem the 

torrent of disobedience xSa? J\ltlep Remsiet WTv / 

♦ 1 ^’ T J An excess ot votes polled by 

I; u election above those 

polled by the one next to him, in cases where 
mere are three or more candidates ; as distinguished 

aMute majority of all the votes given. 

^ ‘a S“ above ) 

date* ^bea he receive. more than any other candi. 

candidates. 1884 

^thon^dXaifty“S''Nw vSksSS" btj 

Prestdent. .88* & Mall Va H^an'‘SSS 


. "a — .ra rr tje, ciC. VIO3OI Q3 iO 066 

IS a Heterochte, for hee wants the pTurw number. 
Fliarasie, -esie, -esy, obs foims of Pleurisy. 

J N T® ^ [ad ^ plurdtivus 

adj. (Gell.) plural, f L plns^piUr- more, after gram- 
matical terms in ^dtivus, as nAmtndlivtts. coznpard- 
mus, indicdtivtis, etc So obs P. plwattf ('k. 
Deschamps in Godef.) ] P J \ 

+ 1 . Gram « Plural a, i. Ohs, rare 

*585 Foxe Serw on z Cor v 6 This nominative in 

2 Logic, (Seeqiiots.) 

Atwater Elem Logic 102 Plurative Tudament^ avA 

proposed for all those which 

“ Puniber'teh'j’^l 

Mtiri. (pluan), combining fonn of L. jd/rz, 

® several capsules, as^a 

composed of 
Wwlcentral a., having more than 
one centre or nucleus. Plniioi-pital a Bet fL 
c^ut, -ci^. head], having more than one head" 

cusps, a tooth, 
cesse^^r A yvecal tooth-like pro- 

■Zw/, having many flagella (iitii.) 

» flower], WS- 
of mnrA ih ' jWuirUiBta*tJoii, the conception 
.ffnrrr vv " “1® ““o*- “V11I& uate a. 

itff" 1 ^*®®**> Wofato a. Bet n^fytielum leaf- 
], having many leaflets, as a compound leaf 



FLUBIES. 
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flush:. 


(Welteter 1864). Plnritru-ttnlate a Bot [L. 
gtiUula droplet, f gutia drop], contaimng many 
drops or drop-like bodies {Syd. Soc Lex ) Fluri- 
11 teral, jffeb Giaiu. [L Ittiet'a letter], a* contain- 
ing more than thtee letters m the loot , sb, a root 
consisting of more than three letters: cf Biliteual, 
Tkilitbkal. Plurilo'cwlar a. Biol [L. Iccuhis 
little place], containmg many cavities or cells 
Fliirlma*mmate a* Zool [L. mamma pap], having, 
more than two paps {S, S, Lex,), Plnrino'minal 
a, [L. iiSmen name], consisting of or involving 
more than one name ; ^pec, in Nat applied 
to a system of nomendature or a name not con- 
fined to two terms , polynomial Pluriau'oleat© 
a., having several nuclei , so Plnxlnu'cleated a, 
{Syd, Soc, Lex.) Pltiri:i^a*rtlte a , deeply divided 
with numerous incisions (Mayne JScipos Lex, 
1858) ; cf. Pabtite. Pluarise ptat© a , having 
sevcial septa or partitions {Syd Soc, Lex,), 
Plurise'rial consisting of several senes or 
rows ; hence Pluxlse'rlally Oiiv, Pliirlse rlate 
a„ arranged m seveial scries. Pln*risetose a, 
Bot, and Zool,^ having many setm or bristlcb {Syd, 
Soc Lex.), Plurispi*ral a,, having many spiial 
coils {Uud,),^ Plnri'spoxous a., having more than 
one spore {ibid,), Plu'xlvalve a, Bot. and Zoot.^ 
having several valves or appendages of valve-hkc 
form; multi valve {ibid.). Fluxlvoxons a [I.,. 
•^vonts devouring], living or feeding on hostb belong- 
ing to widely differing families, as a fnngns. 

*890 Cent, JVci.t *Pluricapaulur 1895 in Syd Sec, Lex. 
1884 Dowhk & ScoiT J'>e Jiaty's P/Mner* 61 Amoiig' llie 
branched forms,, .tliosc described under the umcellularnaiib 
recur ns *pluncellulai. 1901 lint, bled, ynU* la Apr. 908 
Ginceis either stalled fiuin one cenlie (uiuccntral or moiiu- 
cenirat). or from many centres Onuluccnlralor ’^pluiocentral) 
x88a Guntiick h'lskes X04 A jawdike bar with '^pluncitspid 
teeth. x89ol)iu.iNGS y)MZ>/6i(,*PlurirciaLion. x8a8- 
38 WBflSimt, ^riuriliteral \tidj, and X83X Lisu Ilehr, 
Gram, (1832) 221 On these plunliterul verbs [etc ]. 1839 
Pauli Anateeta J/ebr, xxviii. son It does not belong to the 
piovinte of this book to trace the IMundilerals to their 
oiigitul roots. x8x9 Lindliv tr. Richmd's Obs, PruiU ^ 
Seeds 83 Having the .i|)pentaiiLc of being ’'pluiilociilar, but 
pi occcduig fi om an unilocular ovat ium z8Bi Times 12 Mar. 
it/o M G.unbetta is lliought to be anvioub toretuiii to 
the *pltirinomtn.il system of voting . while M Grevy,, 
adheres to the umnonunal system Avoiding to the 

akeinativesyslcmof pUtnitommal method 
of voting, the defiat LinciiL is taken as the clcclotal unit. 
x88 Onus in AnhVl jjo (Cent IJict) I’eiceivnig sundry 
objccti '"s ( hi 1 mm’. I *' some have sought to obviate 
them t I >> III I uninoimnal, plurinomiual, etc. 
1887 (i.M I 't u i u } I lint, XXII. igo/i .Small and 
"pluriseriat on the upper pnrtb of the body and tail, laige 
and imiseiial on the abdotiicti, and generally biserial on the 
lower Hide of the tail. 1864 Uowlk & Slotf Be liaty's 
P/tauer, 521 In general so arranged lliat the sieve-lubes 
toim single, hibeiiate, or ‘"'pluriberiatc, tangential nows 
X899 Nat, Sti, Dec. 389 Piofcsbor Dietal .considers the 
question of their Uebceiii from one or more *plunvoroub 
foi ms— forms, that ls, wluch inhabited indinTeiently hostb 
belonging to the most dilTerent familieb of Aowenng plantb. 
Pluriee, obs. form of Plbobisy, 

II Pliiries (pirioui(/ij), in full Pluries oapias. 
Law, [L. *( thou mayesl take) several times’ : 

late L, pluries oftentimes, frequently, f plus^ 
plui* more, several,] The name given to a third 
writ of attachment, issued when the first (see Ca- 
mas) and second (sec Alias 3) prove ineffectual; 
so called from the Latin phrase pluries capias 
occurring in the first clause. 

1444 ^elh 0/ Parlt, V. X09/2 To awaid and ditecle tho 
bcide Wiitts of Tluties Capias and Kxigent, to the Shnef, 
1463 Mako, Pasion in A Lett, II, 217 Your councell 
thynketh u were well don that ye getc an allias and a 
phuies that it layght be aent don to the bchciyf and than 
lie can milk non excuse. , 1544 ir, LittUiod^ Nat, Piev, 19 
If liu make [luit] execution, then shal there go out a sicut 
alias, .and after that one plunus. 1607 Miudllion Plmiix 
u. lit. Kij 1 ), For all your Demmrei^ Plnm^ Surswaieis^ 
whicli arc all Longswords* that's Delaies. al the comfort 
IS, m nine yeares a man may overthrowe you. X7C9 IIlack- 
sroNBOw;/. IV.xxiv. 314 If he cannot be taken upon the 
Arst lapUtSye. second, and a third shall issue, called an alias 
and ^plunes capias* 

t PlurifGFrLoua, rt. Obs, rare-^'^. [f. L./// 7 n- 
fdrius manifold, various (f, pluSt plur- more ; cf. 
multiflLnus) + -ous ] Manifold, multifarious, 
xfiitf Blount Glossegr,^ Plurt/arleits^ of divers fashions. 
fFlU’ldfied, Obs, pple of a vb. 

'*Pltirifyi a. obs. F, plunfier (14th c. in Godef.), 
ad. mcd.Ij. plunficdte to miilliply, increase, f, 
plUs^ pliir^ raoic ; see -fy ] lit. Made more than 
one, multiplied, multiple, hence EccL Holding 
a plurali^ of livings. 

X 39 P H* Grsknwood] Cen/er, lie S 7 Endowed Curals..arB 
but the Paisont bubstttuLes to help a dumbe or plurified 
Parson. 1603 H. Ckossb Zertues Comnm, (1878) 8$ What 
do they with thene plurified huings? 1604 H. Jacob 
Reasons^ etc, 29 Plutified men may naue their a Benefices 
neare togtther. 

Plupipapous (pltui'parcs),^. [f.mod,L pluru 
par-us (t* pldSf plier- more + -parus bearing) + 
•oua.] 


1 . Zool Bunging forth two or more at a birth. 
1882 OaiLvic cites H SpcNcrn 
2 Being the inotbei of two or moie children. 

1890 111 Cent, Diet 1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex 

Hence Pluxipa rity, pluriparous state. 

1890 m Cent Diet 1895 in Syd Sec Lex 

Pluripreseace (plueripie*z&s). [f. L plns^ 
pint' more + Pbesenoe ] Presence m more than 
one place at the same time 
*773 Johnson 7 May in Boswell^ (Topiady) Does not their 
invocation of saints suppose omnipresence in the saints? 
(yo/iftson) No Sir, it supposes onfy pluri-presence 1849 
Macaulay Idtsi Eng iv I 496 What was more impolitic 
than to leject tlie set vices ot good soldiei s, seamen, lawycis, 
diplomatists, financiers, because they hold unsound opinions 
about the number of the saciainents or the plunprc'^ence of 
saints? 1863 Lucky Ratmu I i 80 The miracle of lian- 
substantiation seems to destioy all the improbability of the 
plan-presence of a human body. 

Plxtrisie, -sy, obs. formb of Pleurisy. 

II Plnris petitio (pluoqib pAi Jio). Sc, Law, 
[L petftto asking, p/w is of more J The asking 
mote judicially than is truly clue. 

1760 Lo Kami s Kqmiy i i (1767) sa6 It is admitted that 
where the plims petit 10 is occasioned by an innocent eiror 
the adjudication ought to be suppotted as a security for 
what IS justly due 1838 W Blll/ 7 ;cA Law Stoi s v, 
Where an adjudication Is led for a larger sum tlian whnt is 
actually due to the adjudging ci editor, it is said to be a 
r/y petitio, X90a Stofsimtn 3 Jnn. 7/3 It is not, 1 am afiaul, 
a niuie mattei of pliiiis pelitio. For il bungs up at once 
a difilcuUy which goes to the substance of the demand, 
t PluTity. Obs, rare, [acl med L. pluritds^ 
f. plus^ plilr-' more: see -ity.] prop, Moieness 
(cf. Plurality II) . but m quot =- Plurality 2. 

x6oo Tiiynnb Eprgiams xiii. x Pruritic of wemenn 
Scekes pluiilie of men to workc satisfaction 
Plurocentral, erron f pluncentral : see Pluei-, 
Pins [a* L./// 7 r more. As in the case 

of Minus (q.v.), the quasi-prepositional sense i 
did not cxibt in Latin, but the words plus and 
minus were used by Leonardo of Pisa in 1202 
for the excess and deficiency in the results of two 
suppobitioiis m the Rule of Double Position. 

The signs + and — are used, app as well-known signs, in 
the lie/iende und hilbsche Reuimiug anf alien KawJfjuann* 
sdiaffi of Joh. Widiiiann 1489 tunU suhseq. edd, to 1336) ; but 
while he 1 efers to the latter as miutts, the former Is said to 
stand for mer ti.o mehf^ ‘was — isl, das ist minus, und das 
-l-isl dns mer So far as yet collected, Knglish examples of 
plm do not occiu so early as those of vimus. 

Am to the ougm of the syinlx)! +, vanous conjectures have 
been made; peiliaps the must likely is that it originated in 
tlu* MS abbieviation of the L ‘and’ (which Leonaido 
always uses in Ins additions). Cantor Voilestmgen fiber 
Gcicnichte^r Mathematik{x%^l\, 230-1, from which these 
facts are mainly taken, cites, uoni luatheinaLical MSS of 
the beginning of the sih c , and a non-maihematical MS 
of the bcgitimng of the Z4tli, a foiin of & s which might 
costly pasM into +.] 

1. qnasi-/r<5^. I’laced between two exprcsbions of 
number or quantity to indicate that the second is 
to be added to the first. In mathematical use only 
as the oral rendering of the symbol + . Hence, in 
non-tcchnical use : With the addition of ; with . . . 
bcbideb. ( 0 pp. to Minus i.) 

x668 [see 4]. 1674 Pltiy Disc, Dubl PiopoHion 58 

Four like Rowcis shall move the same Vessel 12000 feet, 
ill 1800 seconds pins 360 seconds, or in all 2>i6o seconds 
i7a7'^4X CiiAMBLKS <>«, s.v, Chatacicr^ It [+] le also the 
sign of addition, and is 1 ead plits^ 01 more , thus 9 -f 3 is read 
i^plus 3, or 9 more 3; that is 9 added to 3, or the sum of 9 
and 3, equal to X2 1848 Mitl /W Leon 11. xii §4 (1872) 
224/1 Wage*; plus the allotment. 1830 Grove Corr, Phys 
parces (etua) 8d A compound of one equivalent of hydrogen 
plus two of ovygon. xSgx Lmu AV/, Weekly Nates 58/1 
The same sum as that stated in die balance oider, 
further interest. 

"b, pieduatively, f(a) Abundantly supplied 
%vUh^ containing an excess of something {obs, 
i) j (^) cdloti. Having (something) in addi- 
tion, having gained (opp, to Minus i b). 

X807 Vanlouvi r Ague Devon (1813) 462 In all chalky 
soils, and such as are plus with the calcaicous pnnciple 
X856 Kani AiU Expl I, XU. 132 Bonsall was minus a big 
toe nail, and plus a scar upon the nose. 

2 . As the oral rendering of the sign + in its 
algebraical use to denote a positive quantity, as 
+ Xj read plus x Hence attrib, or in plus 
quantity^ a quantity having the sign + prefixed 
(or not having the sign a positive quantity. 
(Only as opp. to Minus s, 2 b.) 

1379 [see Minus a]. 

b. Electr, {a) adv. Positively. (^) adj. Posi- 
tive ; positively electrified. (Opp to Minus 2d,) 
*747 l«e Minos 2d] 1789 Nicholson in Phil Trans, 
LxXIX. 279 When the one ball wax electrified plus and 
the other minns, the signs of both electriaties appeared. 
If the interval was not too great, the long zig-zag spark of | 
the pins ball struck to the strait flame of the vwius ball. I 
x849 Noad Eleeincity (ed 3) **a The small residuary , 
charge will be plm, 1854 J Scoffern in OrZs Circ Sc , 1 
Chem, 223 Electnfied + or plus. 1 

3 . adj. Additional, extra. 1 

1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 11 . 79 When they are abroad, | 

it Is at a plus expense. 1869 Daily News zo May, Some- 
how or other no BUI securing the tenant the plus-value 
added to the land by his labour and mdusliy has yet been | 


passed 1891 Labow Commission Gloss , Plus Sysiemi 
also called ‘ bonub ' system, is one by which a cerlafii pio- 
poitioii of wages, called ‘subsistence money’, is paid every 
day, and the remamdei on the completion of the job or con- 
tract This lemamder is called the plus,^ or ‘contingent 
money ’ 1894 Weshn Gaz 3 May 5/1 After a ship was 

dischaiged, theie was geneially 8s 01 gs for the men to 
leceive as ‘plus’ money 1897 1^^^ 18 Feb S/i The dis- 
posal of the ‘ plus values that is, surplus of the revenues 
assigned to the service of the debt. 

4 sb, in various applications, a. The mathema- 
tical symbol + ; also pins sign b. A quantity 
added ; something additional or extra ; an addition, 
a gain c. A positive quantity (alsoy^.). Opp. 
to Minus 5. 

1634 Minus 3] 1668 Branckck Inirod. Algebra 3 

Uhe bign for Addition 15 > + 1 e Pbis^ mote 1683, 1708 
[see Minus 3] 1727-41 CiiAMsuRi, Cyd & v. Addition^ Uhe 
ch.uacter ol Addition is +, which we usually exprebb by 
plus, {Ibid , PosiUite quantities aie design'd by the chai- 
acter + picfivcd to them, or supposed to be piefixed.j 1836 
E Howard R A\'^((./*xxvi, A slate full of plusbes., minusses. 
1843 Mill Logic v vii §2(1856) II 396 Minus multiplied 

\x^plus%',\ .'II* ,. H / / ,f 1 I, ..i I ninusQSivmot 

g ive the *■ • c£ 1 ci /•- 11 J.l »y plus x86a 

Luskin l/uio Last 131 Hie plus cniantuics, oi—if I 
may be allowed to coin an awkward putral— the phuest 
make ti veiy positixe and venerable appearance m the 
world. Z891 Daily News 7 Jan, 3/* Repie&entatives of the 
dockerb watched over their Inteiesls 111 the matters of 
labour, pay, and ‘plus’ 

II 6. Bins mums [laic L.] : more or less. Obs 
16x3 Cory AT Cruditiesy etc (1776) 111 . Lij b, The Persians 
(revenues are] fill e millions plus minus 1630 Trapp Comm 
Gen, 1 I Theie were two thousand years, mmust before 
the law 

II Plus-ohaud, a. Obs, Also plnseohaud [F. 
(pl«ij<i) holler ] Exlialiot. 

136a Langi. P pi a, vh, 299 Bote liit weoie Fiesch 
FIcbch or dies Fiscli I-Fi ijtt, BoJjc chaud and plitschaud 
for chelc of heore Mawe c 1380 A n/ut ist in Todd 3 Tt cat. 
Wyctf/x^o Aides of bcbt . well dijt wij? ipiceiie chaud 
and pluscchaud. 

Flush sb, [arl. F. plucke^ contracted 

foim ol peliuhe a hairy fabiic, shag, plnsli =* OSp, 
pehtzat mod Sp. pcltisa clown on Iruit, nap on 
cloth, velvet, Cat pelussa down on fruit (cf. It. 
pelueciof pehtzzo a little ban, soft down, fine hair), 
f. late L. lyiie ^pilnceus^ f L plhis hair.] 

1 A kind ol clolh, of silk, cotton, wool, 01 other 
material (or of two of these couibuied), having 
a nap longer and softer than that of velvet j used 
for rich garments (esp, footmen’s liveries), iip- 
liolsLery, etc. In quot. 1633, taken as the typical 
livery of the ‘ lool * or clown. 

1594 Nasih U/tfoit Irav, 50 Ihe trappings of Iiis horse 
wcie pounced and bolbteied out with rough plumed siluer 
plusli. cx6tx Chapman /had xxiv. 338 Wast coals of 
silke plush laying by a 1626 Bacon New All (1630)25 He 
sate alone, upon Cubhions, of a kinde of excellent riiish, 
blew *633 SiHRi EV Bird in Cage v 1, All places he is free 
of, and fooles il without blushing At Maske.s and Playes, is 
not the Bayes thrust out, to let the plu&li 111 1682 N O 

Bfltleatls Lutiin iv, 71 A ftiir silk Casbock, richly lin'd 
with Pluih Z784 Cowi'i R Task i ii As yet black bicccbes 
were not, satin bniouth, Or velvet soft, or plush witli shaggy 
pile i 8®2 Ih cic Draped s Diet % v , Plush may be cle- 
suibed zoughly as long-napped velvet, and any kind of stuff 
may be used 111 its m.inufacture— cotton, silk, wool, any kind 
of hair, or even swansdown. 
b pi, ITiibh biceches (as worn by footmen). 

1844 J T. Hewlett Pm sons ^ \V xxiv, A footman in 
gieen plushes and a powdered head. 1832 R S. Surtees 
Sponge's iip Tour (1893) 14 Ills lacc-bedaubed coat, goiU- 
garlered pltushes and stockings. 

2 transf, A natural substance likened to the 
preceding. 

nixfixp Fletcher Knt Malta i 1, O my black swan, sleeker 
than signet’s plush 1635 (Quarles hmhl lu Mil. (1718) 
177 The proud sumnier-meadow, wliicii to day Wears her 
green plush, and is to morrow hay. x688 K Holme 
Armoury It xxn/x Plush [is] the middle of Mangolds, SiC , 
of some leritieu Thnmuny heads , of others tLiiiy heads, 
x86a Johns Brit Birds (1874) 56 Eggs, from which emerge 
. bodies enveloped in a soft plusli of grey yam. 

3 attrib md Comb, a a//; 2 A, usually in sense 
Made oi consisting of plush i also, of or pertaining 
to plush (In qiiols 1C29, a 1640, Clad in plush,) 
1629 B JoNsoN Nm Ijiftf Ode to Himself i Brave plush 
and vclvet-mcn. «i64o Bay Pm I, Bees To Rdr {i88i) 9 
Some Plush-Midas that can read no further But * Bees . 
^1645 HowLiLAtf//. (1650) II, a8 They unmantled him of 
a new plush cloak. 1787 *C. Gawbado' Acad Hoisem 
(1809) 31 Kutii^ in black plush breeches. 1848 Tiiacklray 
Bk, Snobs vH, Pea green plush inexpiessibles 

b Comb ^ as plush*wcaver ; plush coloured^ 
•covered^ •wearing adjs.t plush-copper (see quot ); 
plush-stitoh, a kind of stitch m worsted or wool 
woik, forming projecting loops which can be cut so 
as to make a long nap as in iilush j plush- velvet, 
a kind of plush with short nap, resembling velvet ; 
plush-velveteen, a cotton plush imitating silk 
plush as velveteen does velvet, 

1678 T. Jordan Triumphs Land, 7 A Sky-colour’d Scarf 
Fnnged with Silver, ‘'Plush colourd Hose ^ x88x Raymond 
Mimng Gloss,^ *'Plush-c0ppcrt chalcotncbite, a fibi ous retl 
copper ore. x88s Miss Bradddn Jilt, Royal II iv. 38 In 
the spacious ♦plush-covered chair 1848 W. H. Keily tr. 
L. Beane's Jltst, Ten K II 252 The “plush weavers took 
into consideration a general stoppage of the looms 
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Plusli» V, tionce’ivd* [f. prec* sb ] a tnir. 
Of velvet To have the nap crashed or flattened 
by pressuie or wet« b. 7 o phtsk it\ to wear 
plash| i e. to act as footman* 


many a da>. 1904 JJmly Lhroiu x bent 8/^5 Cordaroy 
velvet would certainly look well, but It would be Ie«is suitable 
than the woollen on account of iu» greater weight and 
liability to * plush * with damp or pressure 

Plnsbed (pMt), a. [t Plush s6, + -eds.] 
a. Made with a long nap like plush* b* Clad m 
plush, wearing plush, c. Of velvet, etc. , Having 
the pile crushed or flattened, 

XS94 Nasiin O^nPori Trot*. Wks, (Grosart) V 171 Hidden 
vnder cloth rough plushed and wouen like eglantine and 
woodbine. il/iW* XXXVII, 438 The plushed 

poacher pursuing the ptarmigan 1853 Soyer Panitoph, 
368 The Latins used a sort of thick, plushed, cloth. 

+ Plu sher. dial Obs [app, f *plush vb,, in 
mod Cornish dial plosh to plunge or splash in 
water or mud; cf. phsher a half-grown bream.] 
Some kind of sea fish. 

xtSoa Carew Cormaall 34 The Pilcherd are '^pursued and 
devoured by a biggia Kinde of fish, called a Flasher, being 
somewhat like the I)og-fisli. 

PliLSliette (plfje't). [f. Plush sh. + -etoe : 
etc*] An inferior kmd of plush 

1W7 Queen 20 Oct. 5s8>^ Your plushette is a lovely colour 
*893 Mrs. T Coke Genilew* at Home vi 87 Curtains of 
Indian red plushette. 

Plushy (plt^ji), a [f Plush sb, -f- -Y,] a. 
Of the nature 01 or resembling plush; soft and 
shaggy, b. Covered or adorned with plush. 

Vmorn _1 1 IT ' 


x 6 xx Florio, yzlidso . shaggie, plushie, or hauing a high 
nap. 1750 G Hughes Barbadoee ifo The top of flie stalk 
supports a hlunt-pomted conic plushy tuft. xSoo H M 
Stanley Darkest ^hca. I. xu 250 K variegated green of 
plus^ tevture 1897 Flandrau Harvard Epis, 190 The 
hornd plushy little room. 

PIU^Bgiiarixi-, 1ft plus quani more than, as iu 
plus guani perfeclum pluperfect, used with adjs. 
to form compounds, chiefly humorous nonce-wds, 
1814 Edin, Rev XLI 15 By a kind of ^litsguam^r/ed- 
183a Examiner 49/a llie plusquam perfect 
wisdom of Legislators. X848 Clough BothU \ Long con- 
structions strange and ptusquam Thucydidean. x8^ Daily 
6 June 5/7 Fanatics of the ultra-clerical and the 
plairatiam.clericaL type. 

Plutarchuin (plwlaikian), a. [f. L P2u^ 
tarcM-ffs adj. from Pluiarchis, Gr. nxoura/»xor, 
proper name (ht master of riches).] Pertaining 
to Plutarch, a famous Greek biographer of the 
first century a.d. ; hence, of the class of dis- 
tinguished men whose lives wereivritten byPJntarch. 

1856 Grote Greece it xevi XII 5x2 note, In the next 
pa« of the very same Plutarchian life, 1899 Daily Hffm 
so Apr 0/3 Plutorchian heioes were they, 111 tbeir viitues 
So yinta'rohlc, -leal adjs, • hence yiuta-rcli- 
ioally adit,, in the style or after the comparative 
manner of Plutarch m his * Lives \ 
xBix BIm^, Mag X 588 Comparing me most PJutarch- 
ically With Waithnian. 

:Plui;arcliy(pl72laiki). [f.Gr.7rA0UT0swealth, 
riches + -apxtarule; after ntcuarchy, etc] The 
rule or dominion of wealth, or of the wealthy, 
plutocracy ^ 

c rd43 bfaxmies lin/otded When the best in wealth 
and states governe the poore, it is called Plutaichie, the 
Empire of iiches 1653 [see Plutomania iJ 
South FV Doctor cii, (1862) 233 We had oui monarchy, our 
hiemrchy, our aristocracy, but wc had no plutarchy, no 
millionairwj no great capitalists to break down the honest 
and industnoM trader with the weight of their overbeanne 
and werwhelming wealth. 1890 A aRviciE m P^l 
7 A It IS said that in America, although we 
have no ^isloctycy, we are cursed with a plutardiv . 

A man who carries a million dollars on his Wk canries 
a load. He cannot be elected for anything. 

JPlttteuB (pli?b,K!.) K. plutei (-»,a0. rL. 

piuUus \ see sense i ] ' / l 

\ etc. a. Arth. A barrier or light 

wall placed tatween colnmns. b. Mtl. A kind of 
Shed or penthouse for protection of the soldieis, 
sometimes movable and rumimg on wheeb. o. 

A shelf for hooks, small statues, busts, etc 

2833 GvxA.Pomjf>etana I, 11, id The pillars of the upper 


supports a hlunt-pomted conic plushy tuft. x8 
Stanley Darkest j^/hea I. xu 250 A variegata 


g May 359/1 The entrancr.nT the wood?5 ceihnTrwel 

Michetngelo’s 

2 . ZooJ, The larva of an echinoid or ophmroid- 
known from Us shape as the * painter’s easel larva*. 
Huxley Amm.ix 565 Where an Echmo 
r ^ Pluteua x88B Rolles 
-^2^ 569 The fiee swimming larva 
hn OphiuroideaJ is aPluieua, and differs from, the Echinoid 
Pluteus m possessing a pair of lateial ai ms, 

Hence Plu' teal pei taming to a platens; 

^ form of a pluteus (sense 2), 
IX M4 I he Vermiform 
fi^thiir^ and the pluteiform Ophiurid or Echinid larvae 
^ Lankesitr PreaL Zool iii. 393 Ihe young of 

Plutocracy (pl?u^>krii5i). Alsopiout-. [ad. 

Gr vKovTOKparla, f. wAoOro-r wealth, iiches + 
-/sf/^axia power, see -CBACY, Bo 'P. plulosraltd,'] i 


1 . The lule or sovereign power of wealth or of 

the wealthy. ** 

165* XJrquhart yetuel Wks (1834) 270 1'hat poverty ban 
enemy to the exerase of vertue, is not unknown to any 
acquainted with PlutocIac5^ or the sovereign power of 
money, z8m J/om Hermd 3 Sept, Of all systems of 
tyranny a plutocracy is the most ciuel, seltish, and grinding 
1887 Gladstone in ipTA Cent Jan, 17 Let us be jealous of 
ploutocracy, and of its tendency to infect aristocracy, its 
elder and nobler sister; and learn, if we can, to hold by or 
back to some regard for simplicity of life. 1898 Bodiey 
Frame iv. 11. 359 The aggressive march of plutocracy which 
has transformed the character of English soaety 

2 , A ruling or influential class of wealthy per- 
sons ; a body of plutocrats 

1832 m Fonhlanque En^ under 7 Admimstr, (1837) II. 
305 This infernal Bill, which.. is only to create a Plutocracy 
in lieu of the aristocracy, under which old England has 
flourlsKed 1878 JV Amer, Rev CXXVII 4 An ignorant 
praletariat and a half-taught plutocracy 1^3 F. Adams 
Hew hgy^tst The dominant class in the one is the bureau- 
cracy, and in the other the plutocracy. 

Plutocrat (pl« ti3fkiaet). [f prec., after ansto^ 
crat, democrat, eta] A member of a plutocracy; 
a person possessing or exercising power or mflueuce 
over others in virtue of his wealth. 

1850 Kingsley . 4 //. Locke xli. When they, the tyrants of 
the earth, ..the plutocrats, the bureaucrats, .are crjnng to 
the rocks to hide them i88q Spectator 3 Jan 10 Ansto- 
cra^ have a great place and plutocrats a great place in our 
sodety 1885 Lava Times LXXIX 190/z 1 he plutocrat 
. Can buy as many ancestors and ancestral relics as he will 
So Plutocratic (ph/tokne tik) n , of or pertaimng 
to plutocrats ; characterized by plutocracy. 

z866 Sat, Rev 21 Api 480/1 The Oriental empires and 
African kingdoms or lepubhcs (if that teim can be applied 
to the timocratic or peihaps pioutocratic Carthage). XM3 
Foitu Rev, June 769 The plutocratic elements aie, in an 
increasing degree, becoming detached from Liberalism 1905 
Outlook II Nov 650/1 In Ohio and N^cw Jersey ♦ democracy 
had been supplanted by a plutocratic despotism 
FlntolSitxy (pltttp*latn) [f. Gr, ttXoDtos wealth 
+ •\aTp€ta (-laxkt), after idolatry’] Worship of 
wealth. 

^ 1889 Lowell Stud Mad Lang Latest Lit Ess. (rBgi) 157 
The barbari7ing plutolatry which seems to be so rapidly 
supplanting the worship of what alone is lovely and en- 
duntiff 1895^ L F. Ward in Romm (U S.> Nov. 301 Of 
the other sentiment, ‘ plutolatry * — the worship of wealth—* 
even the vicdms show tiaces 

Plntology (plwt^’lodgi). rare, [f as prec. -j* 
-LOGY ] The scieuce of wealth ; political economy 
Hence Pluto legist, one veised m i3lutolog3% 

1864 W. E {title) Plutology { or the Tlieoiy of the 

Efforts to Satisfy Human Wants 1874 Sidgwick Meih, 
Etliies V 261 As the plntologists say 1893 Atheimum 
I Apr 405/3 Tnih ignorant peasant did not act up to certain 
well ascertained laws of the * science of wealth ’ Plutology 
IS not everj'thing 

II Plutomania (pb^tdim^ ma). Also 7 pluto- 
manie. [mod L , f as prec. -*■ Maria.] 
t L Insane love or pursuit of wealth, Obs 
1653 Urquhart JewA Wks (1834) 280 A meet Plutarchy, 
Plutocracy, or rather Plutomanie, so madly they hale aftS 
money. 

2. Paih, A form of insanity in which the person 
imagines himself possessed of immense wealth. 

1894 E L. Godkin in Forum (US) June 394, 1 should 
conclude that he was laboring under the well-known hal- 
lucination called plutomania 1895 m l>yd See Lex, 

Blutonian (pl«/td« man), a, (r^.) [f. L. Plii- 
tomus (ad. Gr. UXovrcuvi-or, f HAovrcuv Pluto, the 


b Spec Applied to that class of igneous locks, 
such as granite and syenite, which are supposed to 
have been formed by fusion and subsequent slow 
crystallization at gieat depths below the suiface, 
as distinguished fiom volcanic locks (which have 
been formed at or near the suiface). 

1833 Lyell Princ Geol III. 353 The unslrntified ci ystal- 
line rocks have been \ery cominonlj called Plutonic, fiom 
the opinion that they were fotmed by igneous action at 
great depths 1849 Dana Geol x (1850) 539 Fai the laiger 
part of the land consists of ancient Plutonic and stiattfied 
rocks. x88z Geime Text Bit Geol ii, n vi 134 Gianite is 
thus a decidedly plutonic rock 
2 Belonging to or resembling Pluto ; Plutonian. 
28x9 WiFFEN Aottian Homs (1820) 63 Winter— a Plutonic 
thief, Coming to claim thee for hi^ Mourning Biide 1857 
Dupicrin Lett High Lat 113 The Plutonic diama con- 
cluded with a violent earthquake 
B sb Geol, {pi,) Plutonic locks. 

1856 Kane Aid, ExpL II \i 112 The bottom series of 
plutomcs rises to grand and mountainous proportions 
iB8i R F Burton m Academy 21 May 366/2 Here begins 
the new land of clayey schist and mica-slate contrasting 
with the plutomcs of Bihd 

t Pinto nicaly a, Obs, [f as prec + -al,] = 
prec. 2. 

*599 oughtods Lett xu 39 Making Hell ..to bee nothing 
but that Platonicall and Plutomcall Hades of the Heailien 
1623 tr Fasjinds Theat Hon ii xiu 207 Which had so 
long time beene kept m that Flutonicall Mansion 
BlntonisinCplMtoniz’m) Geol [f as Plutonic 
+ -ISH SoF plntomsvie] The Plutonic theory, 
see Plutonic a i a X847 m WEnsTm 

Plntonist (pl? 7 *tbnist). Geol, [f, as prec -f- 
-1ST, So F. piuiomste,] One who holds the 
Plutonic theory ; see Plutonic g 1 a. 

1799 Kirwan Geol Ess, 336 H is m vain . that volcanists, 
or rather plutonists, asciibe these slips, and the disoideis 
that accompany them, to subteiianeous eiupiions x86x 
Buckle Civiliz, (1871) III v, 397 In the histoiy of geology, 
the followers of Werner are known as NepLunists, and those 
of Hutton as Plutonists x88a Gcncic 7 ZIA Geol in i, 
IV § 2 298 In the geological contest , between the Neptunists 
and the Plutonists, the two great battle cues were, on the 
one side, Water, on the other, Fire 

(I Plutonium (plwtJu nii^m). [L. PlfUonnmi, 
ad Gr, UXovr^ior, f, UKovtojv Pluto.] A place 
where there are mephitic vapours. 

*775 R. CiiANDLYR 'Tiav Asia M (1825) I 20a Hiera- 
polls was noted, besides its hot waters, for a Plutonium 
Ibid 204 , 1 lenewed my inquiries for the Plutonium, and 
an old Turk told me he knew the place, that it was often 
fatal to goats 

Plutonize, V, nonce-wd, [f, Gr. n\oi/Taju 
Pluto + -IZE,] traus. To make infernal. 

x6oo louRNEUR Tfanp Metamoi^h iv, 0 who hath 
metamorphosed My sence? and plutoniz'd my heauenlv 
shape? ^ 

Plutonomy (plz/tp'nomi). [f. Gi. ttAoOtos 
wealth, nches + -vo/ua ariangement ; after economy 
So F . phttonomte,] The science of the pi eduction 
and distnbution of wealth ; political economy, 

1851 J M Ludlow Chi, Sactohsm 24 [Political economy] 
confessing its own limited natuie by the mouth of its 
own showing a mere Muionotnv 
186a T Shorter in Weldods Regr Aug 0 Plutonomy, as 
It has been designated, is legarded by Mr Kuskin as a base 
or bastard science 1900 Daily News 9 Feb. 4/6 Pluto- 
nomy IS a more accuiate name, but the man in the sirei,t 
would be apt to think it pedantic. 

. . 


“ (p^t^:^^«t).onev«sedmpl«tonoa.y.apoht.cal 

=8 Some of the worst 
SH'" plu“oom“cX't"ines 

. W W*a,r« . V , l-he Plr^oman iheoiy of the forma. d.ffe.enc«^f plutr^om f op'^'mon“'ftbl“ « 

^ ««!>« F. HasbisSn m zgth clu D,cg^ The teSS S 
^ dogmas of the older plutonomisls. 

" B* exc. 

1828 Webster, Plutoman, n One who mamtains the -?• med.L pluvtdle (also plu- 

o^m of mountains, etc to be fiom fire. 7oum, of Science Vr' prop* Tain-cloak, OUg. neut. of 

Plutonic (plwtp’nik), a isb,) [f. Gx,Il\ohwv 7 peitaming lo ram. So F pluvial 

Pluto seeprec and-io. So P.pltUoittgue(i^\,)x(i,\] Cijthc in Godef ) Cf ltptvtale,pievtaie, perhaps 
1.^ Geol, a. Pertaining to oi involving the action in form by pteve rural deanery (plebs) 

of intense heat al gi^at depths upon the rocks ein^^A; ^*7 ixotaplsh, as the real source, 

forming the earth’s cnisl; igSeoiis. AM sP^ etymology)] 

to the theory that attributes most geologmal Sieno^ v^tment^ "" ceremonial 

mena to the action of internal heat • cf SCts-t I « \ ^ * ^^Iso, 

1798 k:»;wan Elem, Mtu (ed 2) I 455 There^w^anoiher garment used by monaichs as a robe of 

system which attributes not only ti halSts, C to all 5^ o . 

^bstances, an igneous origin This may be called the ^oxArtatgnm /’i>/^0'44They put upon the Pooe 

Lhe wuteis, Without denying the truth of Nuiembiirg placed the Mantle or Pluviale 

«vsSCniiS iiJIi r contend that the on Ins Shoulders xyag tr DuAiiIs Eccl 

and foimations, .such as gneiss ^ Pluvijf or Cope, 

toTr, J w V essentially ancient as a class of rocks, ? 1 which he is cloath’d, when he 

47~® H Miller First Itttpr* 111 (1857 ) m Both the celebrates the Mass 1848 Mrs Tameson Saa it- I pit* 

tlie Plutonic agents 1870 KJ? Garbctt m ^04 Over the wMe is thrown die cwie or 

iSf J*5/i All this is apart from pluton,? ^^^teTally, ram cloak) because first adimted, mcrefy al a 

fF. 1. 4 Plutonic and volcanic ?f«ather 1886 Athmseum 7 Evl 180/2 


xooo t-an. mau tr 31 ftiar 2/2 J? uiidamental and eternal 
plutonomic opinion forbid it [federation], 

Plnvial (plri’viSl), si. Eccl, Obs. exc. Hut. 
Also pluvude. [ad. med.L plnvtak (also plu- 
'^Slis, Do Cange), prop, rain-cloalc, oiig. neiil, of 
L phmahs pel tawing lo ram. So F pluvial 
(lyhc in Godef) Cf Itpimale.pievtale, perhaps 
influenced in form by pieve rural deanery (.Plebs) 

plebs, as the real source, 
^ A ^ popuku etymology )] ’ 

A long cloak worn by ecclesiastics as a ceremonial 
vestment , = Cote sb’^ 2 (whcie see note) , also, 
a similar garment used by monaichs as a robe of 
state 

w ^ Pluvijf or Cope, 
besides the Habit with which he is cloath’d, when he 

Jameson Sao ^ Leg* 
Over the whole is thrown the cope or pTuviale 
fliterally, ram cloak) because first adopted, merefr as a 
o® feather 1886 Ath^um 7 A?g 180/3 
pluvial of St. Silvester seems to her to be Engfish. 
rlUVXal (pl«-vial>, a, [ad L. piuviaUs of 
or belonging to ram, f piuvia ram. So plnvtak] 



PLUVIALIFOBM. 

Of or pertaining to ram ; rainy ; chaiacterized by 
much lain. 

1656 UiiOUNT Glossogr of ram, like to laiii, lainy, 

waLciiftli 1657 Tomun&on 185 A I 3 .i,lU of 

bwueC watei, whether pluvml ot fluvial. 1832 C Nicholson 
Ann Kcncittl iv (x86i) 1371 he buttti-woiiicii weieexpobcd 
to the pluvial elements. *869 Phillips Vcsitv. v. 143 Such 
uncommon pluvial dcbcentb may follow 
b Geol. Caused by lain, 
iSfip Paol Oeol Terms s, v , We speak of the detiucjuifi' 01 
degrading effects of ‘pluvial agency’, just a'> wc speak of 
‘ atmospheric ‘ fluviatile oi othei similar agency 1878 
IIoxLLY fVo'f/tyr/ IX 131 The paiLicular kind of denudation 
effected by means of ram is called pluvml denudation 
Pluvialiforxii (ph/viaj'liipim),^?. Ormth [acl. 
mod, ormth L PluvtS.hfoi pi of Pluviah- 
forniis^ f. IHimahs plover : see next and -form,] 
Of or pertaining to the PlumaliformeSi a senes of 
swimming and wading birds related to the plovers, 
having the form or cliaraclcr of the plovci family. 
1890 in CetU DieL 

Pluyialine (pl« vialom), «. Ormih, [f, mod. 
L PltmaiSSi Che gioup of the ploveis and allied 
birdsj raui-birds, pi. of plmtCilts lainy, as sb. a 
plover or ram-blid, whence specific name of the 
Golden x>lover, Charadnus pltwicUisi see tneI] 
Pertaining to a plover, lebcmbling the plovers. 
x8oo m Cent Viet 

Pluviametor, erron. var. Pluviometi-ti. 
Plu’vian, a, noncc^wd, [f, h, phm-us rainy 
+ '-Air.] Rain-giving ; rainy (in quot.-L. 
^luvius)* 

X85X K. !•’. IluRioK Goa 368 Iiritatcd by the pertinacious 
viciousness of Pluvian Jove, we iidc along the fthppcry 
road winch hounds the Kost confines of the lake 
t PlxL’vxatile, a Ohs rare, [ad. L. phmdttlu 
(CelsO belonging to lam.l Of lam, raiii-(watcr), 
xspQ A. M, tr, GabeUiouer's lilt, Vhysteke 4 7/x Take I loggcs 
suet lb 6, Tcwblnthine which hath binnc washed in pluvia* 
ttle water lb 


a pencil, attached to a vessel which sinks as it receives the 
I am, descubes a cuivc on a sheet of paper fixed louud a 
rotating cylinder 1895 in 

PluviOJuetQr (plwvifnnftoi) (Also ciioii. 
•‘lamoter.) [f. L, pitivta rain + -meteu. So h'. 
piuvioniitre (1788 in llaU.-lh).] An inbtrument 
for mcabiinng the rainfall j a rain-gauge 
%79X Oentt* Mag, LXl, i. In the constiucrton oF the 
Pluviometer, tlieiu is a melhud to pi event evapoiatiou 
1828-32 Wmiistiu, Pluviametoi (cites 7 rnL Set) *834 
^<U,rhihe, \\\,Phys,G€0fC 4o/x(U.Knl Sot), OKcivmg 
the Iieigiit of the watei collet ted in a pluviometer or 1 1111- 
gauge. X863 K. F. IJuriom IVest A/nca I 148 Thcie fell 
HI twenty ‘four hours 9*12 niches measured by rluviomuLcr, 
and half die island was under w.Ucr, 
lienee Pluviome*tTio pertaining to the 
measurement of rainfall ; so Pluvlouie'tviGal a , ; 
whence PXuyiojne'trloaUy adv., also Pluvio*- 
metry, the measurement of imnfall 
1884 Daitjf News a Jan. s/8 The Committee of the Cential 
Meteoiologtcal Society, SwiUti laud, has resolved to establish 
, a great number of obseivaloucs, which will be known as 
♦pluvioinctric stations. *905 IfTesiw, Gaz,^ 14 Aug a/i In 
IndO'Cluna alone theic are 343 nUivionictnc stations, *818 
Nt7ed Keg^ts/er x; *PluviomclricaK)bserviaions 

1828-32 Wens 1 1 H, Plmntimetucal 1882 Nniitre XXV. 
sea/axhe uumbei of iiUiviometiical stations in the whole 
Of France is 1361. 1^0 Cent, JL>kt.^ ^Plmiometnuallyt 

*P/ftv{oMe£ry 

Pluviosoope (pl«*vitfiiKt?up) [f as proc. + 

-SOOl'JB.] »# I’LaVIOMlSTEU. 

1887 Nature 17 Mar. <i79/x Pluviometric obsci vations taken 
at Pans during the years x86o~70 with the pluvioscope 
invented by the author. *893 m Syd, 600. Lex. 

0 Pluvlo 80, sb, [F. IHuviOsc (pl«vx( 5 *z), ad. L. 
pluviSsas rainy; ice next.] The fiftli month of 
the Krcricli revoluUoiiary calendar, extending (m 
the year ivo-j] from 20 Jan. to t 8 Peb. 

X79S Hvrk» Let, Nehle LH, Wks VIII. lofi CJn the day 
wlui h, in tlicir gipsey jaigon, they call the stli of IMumosc 
Plaviose (tiW’vidns), a, rare, [atl. L. plimouts 
lainy, f. pluvia, latn , sec '•08B.] Rainy, watciy. 
In quot. tearful. 

1824 examiner I was moved to vent my pluviosc 

P&W(pl«TirsIlO. fare, plimos-us 

(bee prec.) + -ity.] The quality of being lainy or 

xiis Lowkll 'Lett (iSm) I xos Whether in a heavy 
shower, or under the artificial pluviosityof the gatdeners 
watci iiig>nol. *877 Morllv Crtt, Mtsc% Scr n« no It was 
at least a gain to pay homage to that faculty . which had 
brought the forces, of nature,— its pluviosity, mvoHiy, gcrnii. 
naUty.and vendomiarity,— under the yoke for the aeivice 
of men. [Alluding to Pluviosb Jo ] 

Pluvious (pl«'vi 38 ), a, [a (1245 

in Godef.), F. plwuieiuXt or ad. L. pluviSsus ramy. J 
Of, pertjaning to, or characterized by ram , full of 
or bearing ram or moisture ; ramy. 

cx4ao Pallad, on NusB, vt 66 In places ouer colde And 
DlmxTOOS, olyues is to done To kitte, and moase awey be 
wade. ISJ 7 A. M tr. GtUlUtnewt^e Fr, Chin^, 
48/4 The ayre is to moystc and pluviouse or lajmye. 1646 
si T. Brown* Pseud S/, v« iv. 346 Uhe Kaiuebow 


r Scot VI 77 Lynnig fusliane 
itii half and the lyniiig of the 
C^im 'Inals \ 497* Blak giey 
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declai eth a pluvious dibposure in the ayre X844 Blactm 
Mng LVl 371 T he pluviovu, metropolis of the weiit. a 1876 
M CoLLibs Th 7 u Garden (1880) 11 . 235 Dost thou not 
find that this pluvious weathci pioducetU much newspapei 
stupidity? 

Plwoh, plwe, obs. north forms of Plough. 
Ply (plai), sh Also 6-7 pile. [a. h ph (13th c 
in Uatz.-Darm ) a fold, bend, altered fioiii OF 
plot (lathc.), vbl sb f phyerf\vXG\ plierx seeTLV 
v^- Sense 4 was developed in OF , and appears 
in Sc before the moie liteial senses] 

I 1 A fold , each of the layers or tliickncbses 
produced by folding cloth, etc , a strand or twist of 
lOpe, yam, or thiead Two-ply ^ three-ply^ fom- 
plyx a fold of two, thice, etc , laycis , used alii zb 
to designate fmgeimgorwoisted, and carpets made 
of two or more interwoven webs 

1532 Ace Ld High Treas S 
to bo ane plie betwix the utii 
douUat XS39 ni ritcaiin I 207* Blak giey 

to stuff )»e plyisc of hir gouno with. 1678 A, Lovcll tr 
Thevenofs Vuw 11. ga They double it into many plies, till 
It be but four 01 five Fingcis broad. X784 J. Barky m Lect 
Paint, id. (1848) i'>i The plies and wrinkles m the body of 
the Clnist m kembrandt’s famous Descent fiom the Cross 
*883 hiRS. Bishop m Letsute Jlo, 199/x Ihese pests bite 
ihiDugh two ‘ply’ of silk 1886 Siivcnsom Vs ^ekyll 
IV, The caipels were of many plies and agieenble in colour. 
*901 7 Viaek's Carp, if Build t Ifome Naudici 76 If the 
knife IS inopcriy sbaipcned it will not be difficult to cut 
through the foiu-ply which will iiccessauly icsult fiom 
this metliod of folding. 

2 A bend, crook, or cuivatiiie; the elbow 
or middle joint of a limb ; spec in Falcofzryj of 
a hawVs wing Now fare or Obs, 

»S 7 S Turui kv Fahotiite 267 Specially about hu beade, the 
pi le of hir wings and liii 1 1 ayuc. xS97 Lowl Uurttig (1634) 
X17 Wiiliiii 8 wcekcb afici it biake out in the ply of her arme, 
and under hei oxtci. 1678-9 Ni wion in Rigaud Corr Scu 
Mut (1841) II 4oy The i.iys of the sun ought,, to receive 
a lily fioni the denser ctlici, 1688 R. IIolml Armoury ir 
a37/x The IHy, 01 bent of the Wing, is the middle joyiit in 
the pinion. 2726 VuA Bust (ed 3), Gascoiu^ the hinder 
Thigh of a Horse, wlucli begins at the Stiffle, and leaches 
to the I’ly, or bending of the Ham 1823 Loudon ISneyct 
Agrit. 9x8 Scuify, scabby eruptions, allccUng the back of 
the knee, and ply of the hock, common . .111 cait-hoiies 

3 . The coiicluion of being bent or Inincd to one 
side , a Iwist, Imn, direction , a bent, bias, inclina- 
lioii, 01 tendency of mind or chaiacter, esp in 
phrase to take a {ihOj oizds) ply, ^ ClueflyXc* 
x 6 os Bacon Adaauc Ltain, it. xxiii, § 33* sx« In *»ome 
other it M . .a conccitc that they can bring about occasions to 
tlicir jihc. x6x2 Cast, if Mdui . (Aib | 370 It ib ti ue 

that late Icaincib cannot so well take the pho 1673 
Wychlrliy Genii, VatMUg-Masierw, i, When once they 
have taken the I'rencU pbe (as they call it) they aic nevei to 
be made so much ab Isnglishmen again 1707 Rejlcx upon 
lUdMile II 117 They have taken, their ITy, and will nevci 
be set 1 ight 1873 H Rooi its Orig BiNe viii. (1875) 3S6^f he 
natural bent and ply of man's nature x8Bo IJist 

Png People lY viii, iv 107 England took a ply whicli she 
has never wholly lost 

II 4 : Plight, condition; esp. in phrases Tu 
(f mto) plyt in sood ply . in good condition, fit ; 

BO onto/ ply. Sc ^ . 

rx47o llDNBYfaON Jifor Fed) ii {Tomn ^ C, Mouse) xxi, 

Quben llir bistei « .,1.. U.« vpi™u snlm 

began to greil 

OP caponw in U y.,, . , « 

170 Thy pure pvnit thiott, pelit and owL of ply. 4824 
Maciacgari Galiovid JSncycl, (1876) 22 Few gourmandb 
arc very fat. they eat themselves out of ply. xBgx Shlnnan 
Tales 44 The ndcis mount to tiy If a’ thiiigb be in piopcr 
ply. xto5 Jf^eitm Gas 27 Apu 7/2 The Cation is one 
of the best bpimg iiveis in East Rosb-shiie when in ply 

IPly (pi®0» 

pplc. plied (iiloid). [ME. plien, a, OF. plier, 
secondary form of pleUeriy^ smg pres.//xc, Roland, 
1 ilhc,), mod 'F.pher and ployev-A^ pheare tofold 


1 . irans. To bend, -bow, to fold or double (cloth 
or the like) ; to mould or shape (aiiyilung plastic). 

Now chiefly dial, tt 1 1. . 

cxvji iiC Leg Saints x\iv, (Alexis) lie. plyit pat 
bil, 01 e he wald leef, & It closyt m his nefe. c 1386 Chauccr 
Metc/t y 186 Right ab men may waxm wex with huudes 
plye X390 G0WI1.R 0011/", HI lax Whan i®ld hath 
com III lioude And many a man liis bak hath plied 1483 
Cal/t Angl 284/1 To VXfeyJlecieie, to bowe «iS 9 a 
(IttLLNL Geojge a Gieene Wks (Rddsj) 256/2 So have 
I liberty to ply my bow XS 93 ,Q Lod/i/us iii. nicti, 
li 47 The twig dtaweii ons vMth mighty fois Bowing phes 
her top X799 G Smith Labaraiory I, 27 Plying the ne^cks 
of the 101 k^s at top, to the ught xBag J. NiciioLbON 
OtCiat Mechanic With the fiist act of plying or 
ddubhng. which is introduced 111 the piocess of spinning 
1896 A fel HoubMAN Shropshire Lad xxxi, Jbe gale, it 
plies the saplings double. ^ x 1 j 

+ b. To bend in will 01 disposition ; to bend 
the sense of (words) ; to adapt, accommodate. Obs, 

Answ, Osor, 150 God leadeth and boweth . every person 
inwardly by hib owne will, nor ply«b hee anyman otherwise 
then vohinlaryly 1639 N. N. tr Vn B^<i s Compt Wouwi 
n %7 If other Arts have their particular tearms which 
they ply not ^o acepmodate themself 
profebbion of them, u x6S7 St®' W. Mure I/tst, Wks. 


PLY. 

(STS) II. asi Haveingpljed himself much to the hwmote 
of the Duke of Albany 

f 2 int?\ To bend 01 be bent, to yield, give (Jo 
piesstneormovemeiil), to bepliable or yielding, Obs 

r rA../.'.. V’ .TY-rn 


to plye 1378 T, pROCioR Gotg Galhry Hiij, No moie 
then wnues May stii tlie stedfast rocke, that will not ply 
x6oo 1. Cur ED n Gu/d’s Femedee o/Zoif€ \lv, Behold the 
Apple bough how it doth ply And stooiic with stoic of fiuit 
that doth abound 169a R L'Lsi ranop ccxv (171*1) 

233 It blew a Violent Stoim The Willow ply’d and g-iye 
way to the Gust 1753 Phil Trans XL VI II ag hiom the 
coarctation of hei breast, all its bones plying inwaidly 
t b To bend m reverence , to bow Obs 

13 St Liktnwolde 138 in Iloistm AUetiel Leg 269 
pe pi elate pahsidc one pe playne per plied to hym lordes. 

I’ c T’o bend one^s body foicibly , to twist, 
wnthc Obs 

1734 tr RoUtdsAnc, . Tluottling, pressing in their 
amis, struggling, plying on all sides 1843 T B Shaw in 
BlacKw Mag LVIll 34 'GainsL the bank, like a Wiestlcr, 
he siruggleth and plyeth 

3 . znir Jig' To yield, gi\e way tOy to inclme, 
tend , to submit, comply, consent , lo he pliant or 
tiaclablc Now or 

XR. E h. Atilt P U 196 paL..piynce pat pmadys 
woldez Is displesed at vch a poynt ))at plyes to scnbc. 1300 
Gower Ct»{/ III 227 And tbanne a king list noglit lo phe 
To hieie what the clamour wolde. 1491 Caxton iTiias 
Pail (W de W 1495) i. Ixxxix i2sb/i I'or noo piaycr he 
wolde not plye ne consente iherto *587TuRnnRv. Trag J 
{1837) iB, 1 am content to phe unto your pleasures out of 
liandc rtX7xs Burnrt Oton Time (1823) I 426 As they 
never dibagiccd, so all plied before them 1768-74 Tucki u 
Lt Nat (1834) II 615 Especling that all things and all 
pcr&onsi should jily to their inieiusts and desires 1827 
Caulyid Geim Rom I 40 With kindly indulgence plied 
into the daugliLci's will 

f 4 Irons IHy over to overlay or cover with 
bomcthing bent or folded Obs, rare, 

ax4oo-5o Alexander 1517 If® pljea ouire be pauement 
with pallew webi* Mas on InU ohdl Ins hedc foi heti* of po 
sonc. /6td 5260 Hiic pnlon. was . . I’lied ouir with puie 
gold all lie pUite-rofcb. 

1 5 , Tty ont ; to get or draw out by bending 
or twisting, as with pliei s, Obs, rare. 

1667 Drsdbn Sir Mai tin Mar all ii 1, You must still 
ply out of them youi .idvantagcs 

Hence Flying /// a , bending ; pliant 

13.. E. E, Alht. P, C 439 Hit wxtz playn in [mt 
place for plyando greue/ ? 011400 g/oitc Aiih 777 With 
pykes fuUo perilous alle plyaiule Jximc semjdc 1590 
Q Ej ia Phiiai Ut xii. jo Hither tuine our wil/ sli.u pins and 
piling mind, xyxo PiiiLiPb Pastofals v 8.; Like winds, that 
gently brush the plying grass, 

Ply (ploi), Pa. i nnd pple. plied. [ME 
plye, aplielic foiiu of ME. aplze, aplye^ Apply z'., 
which see for cleiivation and development of senses.] 
I. To apply, employ, work busily at. 

1 1 fejl. To apply oneself assiduously {to\ exei t 
oneself {with a weapon, etc ) \ » Apply v , r4. Obs, 

1300 Gowkr CoiJ I 26s For ay the mor that he envielh 
The mote ayein himself he plieih. tm Fauyan C/iw«. 
vir. ccxxvi. 233 Thys Henry in lub youtli plyed hyni to 
Suche study y‘ he was enstiucte m the vii aitys lyberallys 
1590 Wedbe Trast (Arb) 23 I he women of ye towne did 
plie thcnibelueswith their weapons, making a great inassaure 
vponourmen . 

t "b. To addiess or betake oneself (to) : « Apply 
V. 27. Obs, ^ , 

x668 OwLN Exp Ps exxx Wks, j8sx VI, 379 He plies 
himself to God m Christ forpaiUoii and mercy. 

2 . tntr. To employ or occupy oneself busily or 
steadily; to work a/ something ; to apply, attend 
closely to; = Apply v, 15, Now rare 

n , E E, Alia P B 138s Pe plate, bat plyed Jwi 
puisaunt wythnnie 1644 Milion Juittc Wks, 1738 1 137 
iCie half these Authois be lead (wbith will soon be with 
plying haid and dail>) 17x4 Gri^ Cantf 'IpeHcer j^xxvi, 
The stuighng Fly "Who still foi Intedutn phts both iicrtt 
and bold 1768-74 'rutKCit Lt Nat (1831) II 578 He that 
plies to Ins business finds it, wlu-n giown fanuliai to him, a 
state of satibiactioi). 1825 New Monthly Mag XIV, 13^ I 
plied at Ciceio and Deinostheues, I devoured eveiy tieaiise 
on the art of rhetoric X849 I-<okoi Build Ship x 82 Around 
the bows and along the side The heavy hammers and 
mallets plied. 

3 . Uans. To use, handle, or wield vigorously 
or diligently (an uistiumcnt, tool, weapon); to 
employ, exert (a faculty) ; p* Apply v i(S b 


liarpe 

Bakclay CyA d- Upiondyshm (Percy Soc.) T’heyr wyi K 
butly all hole do they ply. rsSg Ghebnie Menapkonikxh ) 
31 Lnniedon so plido his teeth, that all supper he sjmke not 
one woid 2590 Spenser F,Q i vi 19 Duuiig wlm.h time 
ha gentle wit she plyes To teach them tiuth c 1595 Capi. 
Wyait A Dudl^s Pey IF Jnd (Hakl boc.) xa Ihclande 
forces .. plied their shott soe thick that our men w^e 
foiced to place all the Spanish pi isoners between themselves 
and the shott. Drayton Suffolke his 

Axe did ply. x6ao Middleton Chaste Maid i 11. iia Go to 
school, phr your books, boys. 1669 Sturwy r 

1. li ao He pUes his small Shot , Ply your Hand<Granadoes 
and Sunk-Pots 17x8 FR»or Pleasure ^1 A thousand 
maidens ply the purple loom, a *873 Lytton Aon, CM- 
Itngly ir. IX, Thou canst ply a good knife and foik. X887 
Bow^ Vtrg AEtmd iii 128 Together their oa^ they ply 
lb To apply oneself to, practise, work at (one's 
LusincbS, an industry, a Iasi, etc.) , ■= Apply z/. 16 a. 



PLY. 
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1494. Fabyan Chi on v cxxxiv 120 Then they plyed no 
thynge that was worldly, but gaue them to prechynge and 
techynge 1555 W Fm die Factor \\ xii 269 

Diligently to plye the reading of holy scripture. 1616 B 
JoNSON jP'orest vi, When you^s ply iheir stolne delights 
a 1661 Fuller Worihus (1840) I 442 Clothing is* plied in 
this city with great industry and judgment 1784 Cowper 
T<uhv^ ISO The needle plies its busy taslc 1867 Smiles 
Hrepeencts Eitg vu(i8So) 97 The town in which they plied 
their trade 

fc With indef, t/, in various preceding senses 
xgSa N, Lichefield tr Casiatthedo^s Conq E Ind, 1. 
Ixxviu 160 b, Also there were manyPaiaos and lones, a 
lading as fast as they could plye iL 1605 B Jonsoji W- 
^ne III lu, A courtier would not ply it so, for a place x6x8 
"Bolton Florus (1636J 80 Uhey forthwith plyde it with Oare 
and Saile, 1666 Bunyan Grace A6,^ § xio, I will ply it 
close, but I will have my end accomplished, 

4 , irans. a To keep at work at, lo work away 
at, to attack or assail vigorously or repeatedly 
(wiih some instrument or process), b. To offer 
something to (apeison) fiequently or persistently; 
to press (one) to take; to continue to supply 
wi(/i food, drink, gifts, etc ; « Apply v, j 7. 

1548 Patten Exped Scott Prcf aij, Begunne, bylded,and 
soo well plyed in woorke, that in a fewe wekes they wear 
made and left defensyble 1576 Fleming Panopl Epist 307 
1 bat wound neuergrowethtoaskarre, which isnotplyed with 
playsters 1579-80 North Plutarch {1676) 267 Marcellus 

g lied him so with continual alarums and skirmishes, that 
e bi ought him to a Battell x6ox Holland Plitiyl 544 
Almond trees if they be plied with digging, will either not 
bloome at all, or eke shed their floures before due time 
x6oa Rowlands TisMerrterx She ply'd him with the Wine 
in golden Cup 1632 J Hayward tr. BiondCs Erouuna 11 
Causing the ghing to ply the sea with their oares 1767 
T Hutchinson // xj/. II j8j The bomb ship plied 
the French with her shells X856 R A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i8do) I 172 To ply them moie pre^tsmgly with food than 
with arguments 

6 To solicit with importunity or persistence; 
to importune, urge ; to keep on at (a person) with 
questions, petitions, arguments, etc. ; f spec, of a 
potter, boatman, etc : To solicit patronage from 
\pbs)\ = Apply 2^. 17. 

1587 luRarRY Trag^ T (1837) 149 He daily plyde her 
mayde, 'thereby to make her graunte And yelde him his 
desire x^ Shaks. Merch V ni ii 279 He [Shylock] 
plyes the Duke at morning and at night, a 1639 Sfottis- 
wooD Htst Ch Slot. 11 (1677) 74 The Governors Bt other 
did earnestly ply him to relinquish, the English Alliance 
1678 Butler Mud ni ui 747 Ply her with love letters and 
Billets. X735 Meu/ Cant Did , Raiding Mnvipers^ such 
[beggars] as run after, or ply Coaches 1760 C. Johnston 
C/xrysxiJ (1822) III 292 He was overtaken by the waggon, 
the driver of which plied him in the usual way to take a 
place 1777 Chron, in Ann Reg. 2x5 One Holderness, 
a waterman, plied some gentlemen, and, when in his boat, 
asked where they were going x8» Ht Martin fau Ireland 
11 24 Her filial duty, religion, and love, all ^led her at once 
in favour of an immediate marriage 1883 Eoersheiat Life 
y^rrxjCed 6) II. 572 In vain did he ply Chiist with questions. 
II. In naulical and derived uses 


6 . hitr. To beat np against the ■wind j to tack, 
work lo windward. (Cf. Apply v 22.) 

1556 W, Towrson in Hakluyt V^. {1589) 110 We wayed 
and plyed backe againe to seeke the Hinde. c 1505 Caft. 
Wyatt R. Dudleys Voy. IP Ind (Hald Soc.) ii Neither 
might wee plie up unto that iland, the winde was soe con* 
trarie for our'couise. 1697 Dampier V(^ round Woild 
(ifoo) 142 They always go before the Wind, being unable 
to Ply againit it X748 AnsoiPs Voy 11. Lu 127 Her people 
were so weakned by sickness, as not to be able to ply 
up to windward 1835 Sir J, Ross Narr tend Voy, iv 52 It 
assisted us very mu^ in plying to windward x8fo Saiyth 
SatloPs JVordSh,f Ply^ , to work to wmdward, to beat 
b. With obout^ Off and on^ to and again^ up and 
dowUf and the like. 

c 1595 Capt, Wyatt R Dudleys Voy, W Ind (Hakl. 
Soc ) 13 Afterwards wee plied up and downe to finde the 
other carvell x6a8 Digby Voy Medit (1868) 7 1 he wind 
came easterly, so that wee plyed to and againe along the 
Spanish shore 1670 Milton Hist Eng. Wks 1738 II. 15 
Commanded to ply up and down continually with Relief 
wheie they saw Need Voy. u. v 175 Plying 

on and off till the 6tb of October. 
fiS *6^5 J* Wlbb Stone-HengKxfsii 184 His own Testi- 
mony by plying off and on, as he hath continually done, is 
so little to be valued. 


0, gen. To direct one’s course (in a ship or 
otherwise), lo steer; to move onwards, lo make 
towards. Now only poet. « Apply v 24. 

C159S Capt. Wyatt R Dudley s Voy IV, Ind, (Hakl 
Soc) 4 RcLurninge with thease adveitisementb unto our 
Geneiall, wee plied for Plimivorth 1596 Spenser F Q, iv, 

I 38 Thw chaunced to espie Two other Knights, that 
towaids them did ply With speedie course. 1637 Ruther- 
rom Lett (1862)! 207 Oh, now fau have many ships been 
plying before the wind that, in an hour’s space, have been 
lying in the sea-bottom 1 1770 E Hcrm.y Jldval Ilist. II. 
158 Returning light discovered the enemy seven leagues off 
Weymouth, v^uher the English plied, and came up with 
them in the afternoon. 1820 W Scouesby Acc A? die Reg 
I. 309 We plied towards the land ni86x Clough Qua, 
Cnrsum Ventus ii. When fell the night, upspiung tlie 
breezy And all the darkling hours they plied 

+ d tram. To use (a tide, etc.) to work a ship 
up a river, to windvvaid, etc Ohs, 

1556 S Burrough in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) I. 279 We 
stopped the ebbes, and plyed all the floods to the winde* 
wards, and made our way Eastiiortlieast. 1673 R Haddock 
yirnl in Camden Misc, (1881) 29 We wayed to plye up, and 
plwd the tyde to an end 

7 . intr. Of a vessel or ils mastei To sail or go , 


more or less regularly to and fro between ceitaiii 
places ; also said of land-carnage 
1803 Wellington in Guiw. Desp (1837) f ^ 37o A. detach- 
ment which piles between the Godavery and camp, will 
keep me free from want 1832 G Downes Lett Cent 
Countfies J 256 A passage-boat, which plies between the 
hamlets of Eaux Vives and Le Paqois, situated at opposite 
sides of the lake 1863 P. Barry Dockxwd Econ. 263 The 
Richmond f a small vessel which was built in the year 1815 
and phed between London and Richmond 18^ Glad- 
stone Pruner Homer xii 139 We hear of the ferryman 
plying between Ithaca and Cefalonia 

b trans. To travel se (a river, ferry, passage) 
by rowing or sailing 

X700 Col Rer. Peimsylv. II 13 Ordeied also That no 
fleiiyman shall be permitted to ply the River Delaware, 
x8i2 Chon in Ann Reg ns/x James Dean who plie-* the 
passage from Bulwell to Milfoid 1897 Daily Mesas 6 J uly 
5/3 Hardy bargemen who ply Fathei Thames by day and 
night from 1 vs^kenham Fctry to the Nore 
•f«8. tram. To bear or bring to a place by 
journeying to and fro Obs rare~ K 
1590 (Sreene Mever too late (1600) F j, The lahoui mg Bees 
Plied to the hiues sweet honey from those flowers 
9 . mtr Of a boatman, porter, hackman, etc. : 
To wait or attend regulaily, lo have one’s stand at 
a certain place for hire or custom 
1700 YhvsiSinkRCoftstant Couple m i, Here’s Tom Errand, 
the Porter, that plys at the Blew Posts 1711 Addison 
Spect No. 94 r 8 He was foiced to think of plying in the 
Streets as a Portei 1739 L abelye S/iof tAcc Piei s IV ^stni. 
Bridge 71 Room for the Watermen to pi y for Fares c X770 
DtBDiN Songy IVaterman, And did you not heai of a jolly 
young waterman Who at Blackfriars Bridge used foi to ply ? 
1885 Chamb Jnil i Jan. 778, I must on no atcouni ply 
for hire 

Ply. var of Elba DPly"8»d0S, obs. f. Tlbiabfs. 
Plyar, plyer: seePLiEK 
fPlyohon. Smg Obs, [? corruption of Peli- 
can ] (See qnot ) 

x688R 'Roeixv Aiinourym nx (BsiyUb^z^ZfuAPlyclioiu 
It IS an Instiument to pull out Teeth. 

Plycbt, plyght, plygt, obs, forms of Plight, 
Plyd, obs form of Plaid. 

Pl3riiig (pl^i*!!]), sb [f. Ply z^.2 + -ing t ] 
The action of Ply v .^, in various senses, atlnb 
Plymg-plaoe, a place where a porter, hackney- 
carriage, or boat stands for hire (Ply v 9), 

1766 Entick London IV 21 Paul’s-wharf, a public plying- 
place for uatermen and water-cai riage Ibta 242 At the 
south extremity of Water lane is the common plying-place 
and ferry. 

fFlym^ plymme, v, P'atco/uy, Obs, A parallel 
form of pLUSfB I. 

1486 Bh, St AliansCv, Let lur plym vppon it as moch 
she will, and when she hath plynimed Inough go to htr 
hoftely for frayng Ibid. D ij, Yf she haue fownde tlie fowle 
and desiie to flee ther to, let liir slee it, and plymme well 
vppon hir 

Plymonth Brethren. [See Brethren m 
Bhotheb 3 b.] A religious body calling them- 
selves ‘the Brethren’, recognizing no official older 
of ministers, and having no formal creed, which 
arose at Plymouth c 1 830. Plymouth brother, 
a member of this body. 

1842 R M Beverley Ch, Eng, Exam (1844] x The view<s 
of those whom he chooses to call ‘the Plymouth Brcthien 
1865 Chamber^ Encycl VII 614 The Plymouth Brethren 
reject every distinctive appellation but that of Christians. 
1879 Stevenson Ttav CevenneSy Valley o/Tanij He was, 
as a matter of fact, a Plymouth Brother. 

I'lence Flymouth-brethrenlsm, Plsrmotith- 
brotherism ; also Flymouth sister. 

X848 J H Nfwman Loss Gam vm. 197 Where else will 
you go^ Not surely to Methodism or Plymouth-brotberism. 
z86o Miss Yonge Hopes II xiii. 250 She is a Plymouth 
sister. 1879 Crosklry {ptlle) Plymouth Brethrenisni, a 
lefutatioii 

tBlymouth cloak. Obs. slang A cudgel or 
staff, earned by one who walked zu cuerpoy and thus 
facetiously assumed to take the place of a cloak. 
(For the reason of the name, see quot a 1661.) 

x6o8 Dekker 2nd Pi, Honest IV^t 111 11, Shall 1 walke in 
a Ph mouth Cloake, (that's to say) like a rogue, in my hose 
and doublet, and a crabtree cudgell in my hand? 1625 
Massinger Nem Wav 1 1, And 1 must tell you if you 
hut aduance, Your plimworth cloke, you shall be soone 
instructed. ax66x F ulltr Woithiesy Devon (1662) 248 A 
Phmouth Cloak That is a Cane or a StafTe, whereof this 
the occasion Many a man of good extinction, commmg 
home from far Voiages, m.\y chance lo land here [at Ply- 
mouth], and being out of soils, is unable for the present 
time and place to recruit himself with Cloalhs Hcie (if not 
friendly provided) they make the next Wood their Drapers 
shop, wheie a StafTe citf ouL seives them for a covering 
[1670 Ray Piov, 225 adds For we use when we walk tn 
cnerpo lo cany a staff 111 our bands, but none when in 
a cloak ] [a x668 • see Cloak si s 1 1677 Mrs Bbiin 

Rover iii. i, Walking like the Sign of the naked Boy, with 
Phmouth Cloaks in our hands, a 1686 Denham Ballad ou 
S ir y. Mennts vii. He being proudly mounted, Clad m 
cloak of Plymouth. 1855 Kingsley Wesifoi. Ho I vii, 'Ihou 
wilt please to lay down that Plymouth cloak of thine. 
Plymonthism (pli'msjiiz’m). [See -ish] 
The system 01 doctrine of the Plymouth Brethren. 
So Flymoutbist, Flyiuoutbite, a member of 
this body; ahoattr/b, 

1876 Sfurgeqn Commenting 61 We do not endorse the 
Plymoutiusm which pervadeb these notes Ibul, xis Fust 


PKEtTMA. 

published in the Plymouthite Magazine 1885 
Brit, XIX 238/2 French Switzerland has always lemained 
the stronghold of Plymoutiusm on the Continent /fujf 2W1 
There are . . at least five official divisions 01 sects of Ply 
mouth ists 

Plymouth Kook (ph [The spot 

at which the passengers of the Mayflower landed 
in New England m 1620.] Name of a breed of 
domestic fowls of American origin, characterized 
by large size, ashen or grey plumage barred M'lth 
blackish stripes, and yellow beak, legs, and feet 
1873 in L Wright BK Poultty (1874) 436 Our modern 
Plymouth Rock fowl u, in no way whatever connected with 
the Plymouth Rock pioduced by Dr Bennett some twenty 
five years since, from a cross with the Asiatic fowls. X892 
J K Fowler Echoes Old Counlty Lt/e 2-^8 Another coital 
race is the Plymouth Rocks hied by the Americans ftom, 

I think, a cuckoo-coloured fowl and the Cochin 1900 Fuld 
23 June 903^ The Plymouth rock, a useful second class 
general utility fowl, is not as popular as it was 

t Ky-pot. Obs. rare-^, [f. Ply v.^>¥Vor sb,] 
One who plies the pot ; one addicted to drinking. 

x6ii CoTGR s V Gobelin, Fate gohehne, a cnmzon face; 
the visage of a plie pot 

Plyt, -e, obs forms of Plight sb, and v, 

abbrev. of Post mfridiem, afternoon, q. v, 
Pn-, an initial combination occuiring only in 
words from Greek ; the p is usually mute in English 
(The p IS pronounced in Frentli, Spanish, Italian^ Gernian, 
Dutch, and other Euiopean langs , also^by Englishmen in 
leading Cjeck, It is to be desired that it wcie sounded in 
English also, at least m icieniific and learned woids , since 
the reduction of//w<7-to itco;pneirio , and /«jm to 
mx, tb a loss to etymology and iniclhgibility, and a weaken- 
ing of the resources of the language.) 

Pneo- (pnfiti, nfiij), combining element from Gr. 
wifC'dVf irv€iu to blow, breathe, used in a few rare 
scientific terms. 

11 Fneobioguosis (-boi|^gU( 7 a gis) [mod L , f. 
Gr. i 3 /oy life -1- yvCbaLS investigation, knowledge, 
after diagnosis], in Medical /u? tspuidence, the test, 
by the inescnce or absence of air in the lungs, 
whether a child has been born alive ; also called 
Pnausiobiognosis, or |j Fneobionia*ntl» [Gr. 
fdxtfTtia divination] ; whence Fneobloma'ntio a , 
Fneobloma. ntiofi. Fneodyna'mics [Dynamics], 
the science of the forces concerned in resiiiration, 

II Fneoga'Btex [mocl.L., f. Gr yaarr/p lielly], 
teim for the whole respiratory tract, considcretl 
as a specialized portion of the inteslinal tract ; 
hence Fxxeoga'stxio a, Fneograpb [-ouAni], 
(a) an instrument invented by Mortimer Granville 
for indicating the force and character of ex])i ration 
by means of a light disk suspended in fi out of the 
mouth and connected with a needle winch makes 
an automatic tracing, (^) ^ next. Fneo'metex 
[-MLTjsu], an instrument for measuring the amount 
of air inspired ami cocpired, a pneumatornetcr, sjiiro- 
meter; so Fueo'metry, the measurement of the 
amount of air inspired and expired, pneunmto- 
metiy. Pne'oscope [-scope], an instrument ior 
measuring the extent of movcmenl of the lliorax in 
respiration. (Syd Soc, Lex, 

1858 Mavnp Expos. lex. 981I/2 Pneobiomanua. Hnd,, 
Pneobiomaiuics. Ibid , Pneobiomantic. x888 Lancet 13 Oct 
724/1 A Pocket Clinical Pneograph..,The tracing of the 
pueograph shows the expiiation by a more or less verticul 
line, tlie duration of the expiratory effort being indicated tiy 
the length of the line traced by the needle before it descends, 
at the moment when inspiraiion commences. 

Pnenni, -e (pniwm, nir/m). Mus [ad, Gr. 
jtvtvim . see next. J « Pnbuma 2 b, Nbwhe 2. 

1879 Hclmore in Grove DtU Mus, I. 17/1 Accents or 
marks, sometimes called pnenms, fur the regulation of reci- 
tation and singing were 111 u^e among the ancient Greeks 
and Hebrews, and are still used in the nagogtics of the 
Jews. 1890 Athensewn 26 Apr. 450/3 Pwenij specimens 
selected to illustiate the gradual development of the ancient 
pneumes into the characters now used on a staff of lines and 
spaces 2890 Daily Ham 1 W.iy 7/5 hhoujitg how the 
ptieuins and points gtaduaily assumed tlie fuim of our 
modern notes. 

II Pueuma (pnt/^'iud, ni» mac [a Gi. 
wind, biealh, stunt, ptop timt which is blown or 
breathed, f, uvUiv, uvuv to blow, breathe,] 

1 . The Greek word for * spint* or * soul *, occas. 
used m Eng. context. 

X884 W. G. i>Tfc\FNsoN in Pop. .S\. Monl/ily XXIV, 761 
[Hippocrates] taught the cxHtenc<* of an 'mteiniedunte 
nature , which though dislnict from the mi>rt.d Soul or 
pneuma, was the souice of vital activity 1894 Uaify Hans 
2$ Oct. 6/2 The pneuma, the uversluidowing spirit of the 
new man who is sought after by Angela, the I’bycbe or 
feminine principle of asjuration and intuition. 

2 . Mediaeval Mus, a. A long ligature or group 
of notes sung lo one (inarticulate) byllable at the 
end of a jilain-song melody . * Nbcmb i. b. One 
of a set of signs indicating the tones of the chant : 

= Nbtjmb 2, Pneum. 

x88o Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 69i/« 'The very 
essence of the Pneuma lies in lU adauuiioo to an inarticttlate 
wund. xfttx Ibtd. III. 4A The Prete to the Katudion 
Gradual directs that the Pfietuna shall be snag upon the 
vowel A, 
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PN’BUMATH^MIA. 

Pneumathsmia (pnw/majrmia, Path, 

[f. Gr, vviv/xaT^ (see Pnbtjma) + ar^ca blood ; 

cf hypcifcmia^ etc.] <The presence of air in a 
blood-vessel* {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1895). 

xZj 6 tr Cm, PatJtol (ed. 6 ) 230 In the blood, 

pncumalhaeraia 

Pneumatic (m?mx‘lik), a, (?i) [nd L 

pmimmlicus of or )>elonging; lo air or wind ( Vitr. , 

a. Gr. iri/cw/iari/cds of, caused by, or of Ihc 
nature of wind, breath, or spirit So F, pnemna- 
titjue (1520 in ITal7 -l')arm ) ] 

I. Peilainingf to, or acting by means of, wind or 
air. a. Chiefly applied to various mechanical 
contrivances which operate by pressure or ex- 
haustion of air. 

Pneumaiic dijfhi eaUaiion (Med ) ace quot. 1805. 

pMumatic catmn * see quot, 1873, Pnmmaiicdt^paich, 
a sy*itcin by which narcols, etc. aio conveyed along* tubes by 
compicssioii or exhaustion of an. rneumahu aigtfte^ 
founct ly applied ^pec to tlie an -pump. Pfieumaiic 
pdfadox^rndway^UUgmph, see quot 1875. 

1650 Lpaic Waierviks Ihof, x PncumaLike Inventions) 
VIA Knguis moving by the force of Air 1667 Bfalb in 
P/nit Trans II 425 ^I’hc Pneumatick (or Ratifying) Kngine 
of Mr, Roylc. 1713 Deriiam Phys -Thcol i, 9 In a glass- 
rccrivcr of the Pncumatick Engine 1825 J Nicholson 
OperaL Mechanic 375 This part of the pioccss I call the 
pneumatic pressure 1856 Jlurrs Gloss Tcims, Piles 
Ipnewnatic)^ hollow iron piles, driven into the ground by 
withdiiiwuig, internally, the sand 01 ollici matteis filling the 
space in which they stand by suction, 1858 IiAronfr 
Ilandbk, Nai* PhiLt Ifydtasi, etc 214 I’lio pneumatic 
SCI ew.— The screw of Archiinodcs . is also used for the ven- 
tilation of mines, x866 IJBssrMni in Joynson Metals (1868) 
88 The metal winch had been pievioiisly rendeted malleable 
by the pneumatic process bcronies less red-short 1867 
TIrandr & Cox IhcL tStf., etc. s.v, Ratboady Cariied out in 
London by the Pnemnatic Despatch Company with success. 

KmanT Diet, MeclUy Pneiwmttc Caisson, one whicli 
is ( losed at top and sunk by the exhaustion of the air within 
or by the weight of the masonry built thereupon as ihework 
ni ogresses. Ikd,, Pneumattc Paradox y that peculiar cx- 
hlbiiioji of atmospheric pressure which retains a valve on 
Its seat under a pressure of gas, only allowing a film of gas 
to escape. Ibidy^ Pneun/abc Railway y a railroad whose 
rolling Slock is driven by the compression or exhaustion of 
air in a tube laid parallel lo the track. Ibid, Pneumatic 
Teleginphj a telegraph used hcfoie the tunes of Moisc and 
Wheatsione for (.uinmunicaLing infoimation by the impulse 
givdi to a rnlinnn of water by pneumatic piessuic Ibid, 
<75fVa Thu pne uin.itiL dispalui-tubc was siai ted by a com- 
pany in Loiulon in 1859, for ronveying paiccls and light 
goods between the ICuslon S(iuaie Station and the Posl- 
Odloe in Kversliott htieet, J^ondon. x88r C. A Edwards 
Oi/^ms 65 'J’he pneumaiu. action m an ingenious airange- 
ment Iiy whh Ii the bulk of the niessure is taken from the 
key, by me.uis of sm.dl power-bellows Soc, Lex , 

l\neum(Uk\ cabinet y name for llic air-light compartment 
in whiuh n patient is placed for treatment by the inhalation 
of comptessed iw\„,P,dljffe}enbation, term for the treat- 
ment of cuitain lung diseases by iiilialation of air cither 
denser or less dense than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

F. W Rtv.nts in If^estm. Gas 13 July 3/2 The pneu- 
imatlc biakc will do very well for Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, 

b. Applied lo things which are inflated, or filled 
with compressed air, for some purpose; esp. to 
the tires of the wheels of bicycles, and the like 
t86a Caial, Iniernat, Exhih II. xii 2a Self-righting, 
indestructible pneumatic life-boat. 1890 Patent Specif, 
No, 4aof> Large rublier tyies .known commercially a.s (i) 
Pneumatic tyres, (a) Cushion tyres, 1891 Bicychi^t Hews 
21 Fell , Tacagni’s method of holding a Pneumatic tyre 
between two rims is worth more attention than it at nist 
sight deserves. x8o6 G. J. Jacous Addr, Inst, lint Car^ 
riage Manufy Only six months later, June to, 1846, he 
IWilliam Thomson, C,E ,of \dclphi Street^ Sli and] patented 
the India rubber pneumatic tyre on the principle of those so 
much in favour to^lay. 1898 ward, Lock & Co.) iv. 

33 Cyclists owe much to the inventor of the pneumatic tyre. 

to. Of a musical Instrument: Played by the 
breath or by compressed air ; 'wind-*. Ohs, 

1693 J. Edwaros Perfect, Script, 176 All other mu&Ical 
instruments, .whether pulsailve or pneuraalick. 

d. Belonging to or transmitted by pneumatic 
dispatch ; see a. above. 

1903 IVesim, Gas, 4 Mar. a/x Any resident within Paris 
may either buy at any bureau a blue pneumatic letter-card 
stamfM^ with a threepenny stamp, and generally known as 
a ^tlbbleuy or may write an ordinary letter, weighing not 
more tlian seven grammes,,. writing across the top of the 
envelope the word ' Pneumatic 

2 . (Jf, or relating 01 belonging to, gases. Now 
^arey exc m pneumatic Doughy a trough by means 
of which gases may be collected m jars over a sur- 
face of water or mercury. (See Hydbo-prbumatio,) 
1703 Beudoe.s Lei, to Darwin 59 We owe to Pneumatic 
Chemistry tho command of the elements which compose 
animal substances , , it is thcbusiness of Pneumatic Medicine 
to apply them with caution and intelligence x8oo tr. 
Lag! angers CAene, 54 Fill a bottle with hydrogen gas, and 
hawm taken it from the pneumatic tub, immediately a^Iy 
to its mouth a lighted taper. x8aa-34 Goods Study Mod 
(ed. 4) L 489 When pneumatic medicine was at the height 
of us popularity, much benefit was supposed to be derived 
from the use of oxygen and hydr^en and dilute chlorine 
ffoses (in asthma], x8a6 Hrnrv Mlem C/tent I 21 Pla^ 
flie jar, filled with water and inverted, over one of the 
funnels of the shelf of the pneumatic trough 1836-4* 
Brauor Cheat, (ed 5) 63 Priestley's entire force wm directed 
upon Pneumatic Cbemutry. x8Bi Routlkdoe ijaw^xiv. 
342 The ' pneumatic trough ’ used at the present day differs 
iVom Kali* apparatus only in having a more convemept 
arrangetneut oNts parts. 


3 , 2 oo/,f Anat,y and P/iys, a. Pertaining to 
breath or breathing ; respiratory, rare, 
x68i tr jyilbs*s Rem Med, WKs Vocab , PncumaiiCy 
windy, or belonging to wind or liTenth. x8z6 Ktkby & Sp 
Eniomol, IV. xxxviii 37 Ihc exteinal respnaioiy organs of 
insects Spiracles: Respiratoiy plates; and bianchifonn 
and othei pneumatic appendages 1903 Contemp Rev, 
Jan 43 Heart weakness, pneumanc troubles and rheumatism 

b. Containing or connected with air-cavilies, as 
those m the bones of birds, or the swimming- 
Idadder of some fishes. 

Pnewnaiic ducty * St short tube by which the au -bladder 
communicates with the oesophagus m physostomous fishes’ 
{Syd Soc Lex s.v Ductus) 

183X Crlwstcr Hat Magic \ (1B33) 259 Those beautiful 
pneumatic contiivances by which insects, fishes, and e\on 
some lirauls are enabled to support the weight of their 
bodies against the force of giavity 1834 Owln Shel 
Iceth 7 A laige apctUiic, called the ‘pneumnUc foramen’, 
near one cud of the bone, communicates with its inteiior 
1855 Hoidi'n llfim Osteol (1878)7 In the ostrich the bones 
arc moie pneumatic than 111 the gulls and in the smaller 
song-inrds. 1899 A llhnti's Syst Med VI I 604 The mastoid 
m cnildien may he as pneumatic or diploeiic as in adults 

c. Mist, Applied to a school of ancient Greek 
physicians (Gi. of vvevfMrtieoiy L, Pneumatici) 
who held the theory of an invisible fluid or spirit 
{rpevfja) permeating all the body, and forming the 
vital piinciple on which health and strength de- 
pended {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1895, s. v. Pneumatici ) 

1842 Dungltson Med Lex., Pneuwattc Physicians, name 
given to a sect of physicians, at the head of whom was 
Athenmus, who made liealth and disease to consist in the 
difTcrcnt pioportions of an element — which they called 
Pneuina,7ri'«ufia— to those of the other elementarypunciples, 

4 . Belonging or relating to spint or spinlnal 
existence j spiritual. (Usually with direct refei ence 
lo Gr TrveviMTiHhsy esp. in N. T. and Christian use.) 

*797 Monthly Mag III. 525/x This animal spirit, which 
blessed men have called the pneumatic soul x8iz Jcbb 
Con (1834) II so My hodily health has.. improved, 
mental and piicumalic part has been dubious 1890 J F 
Smiiii tr, PjleidoreEs Dcoclopw Ilieol, ii iv, ida The God- 
man as the absolute pneumatic personality of universal 
spiritual power is not merely the head of men but also of 
angels 1894 Swmn Apost, Cseodw, 28 Piimitive Chnsti 
nnity, as he [Hninack] conceives it, had two Chnstologies, 
the one pneumatic, llie other adoptionist The former 
regauled the Chnst as a precMStent Spirit who was made 
Man 1899 Stalkcu Chnsioloty Jesus t, 30 The Gospel of 
St, John— the pneumatic gospel, as it was called, or gospel 
of leligious genius, 

t b. Pneumatic philosophy \ ^Pneukatology i. 
So pneumatic philosophei Obs 
a 1744 UoLiNCBRorcc Ess, ir. viii. Philos Wks 1754 II 79 
Those may be called by the title of pneumatic philoso- 
uheis, since their object is spirit and spiritual substances; 
now ridiculous soever it be to imagine spnit less an object 
of natural philosophy, than body X743 Sm J. Pringle 
Lei 19 Mar. in Rower Hist XXuiv hdinb II 294, I do 
hereby resign my ofiice of Piofessor of ethic and pneumatic 
philosophy m the University of Edinbui gh 1768-74 Tucker 
Li Nat (1834) L 329 Bolingbroke deriding the doctrine 
of spiritual substance under the name of pneumatic phi- 
losophy 

6 Comb,, as pneumatic-tired (-tyred) a , fitted 
with pneumatic tires, as a bicycle, etc. 

1894 L Robinsok Wild Traits \\\ (1897)70 A pneumatic- 
tired sulky is worth several seconds m the mile to an 
American trotter. X895 Daily Hews 17 Dec. 6/7 The pneu- 
matic-lire folk are apt to despise the poor cyclist on his 
wretched ‘old crock' and lo regard him as a nuisance. 1896 
Daily Tel, 10 Feb. 5/4 A smart pneumatic-tjred roadster 
B. sh , 1 « Pneumatology i a lare-K I 

X836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph (1859) I viii 134 note, 
The terms Psychology and Pneumatology, or Pneumatic, 
are not equivalents, . . , , 

2 Name in Gnostic theology for a spii itnal being 
of a high order. 

XB76 tr. HergenrSiheds Caih, Clu ^ Chr State II. 293 
The Church had long 1 ejected the Gnostic distinction 
between pneumatics and sarcics, X882-3 Schaff's Encycl 
Reltg Kwnel II 927 The Gnostics taught a transplanta- 
tion of the highest order (the pneumatics) into the world of 
the pleroma* ^ , 

8, A pneumatic tire, or a cycle having such tires. 
1890 miLoocHBV & Lyndc specif. Patent, ^le ad- 
vantages of the pneumatic aie as follows, x^x Bicycling 
Hews ar Feb , Riders ofsolid-tyred machines, when chaiiging 
to Pneumatics. X90X fVestm Gaz 24 June 10/2 Break- 
downs (of motor-cars] aie reported in scores, punctured 
pneumatics and broken wheels without number. 

b. A pneumatic bellows, tube, or other part of 
the pneumatic action m an organ 
1890 in Cent, Dui 

p3Leu3iia*tical, ct, {sbl) Now fare or Obs, £f. 
as piec + -al: see -ical.] 

A. adj, tl* « prec i. Obs, 
x8o9 Bovs On Ps, xcviil 4-6 Wks. (1629) 36 All kind 
of nmsicke, Vocall .. Chordall Pneumaiicall, With trum- 
pets x6j4 J BIaic] Myst Nat 28 Amongst all these 
experiments pneumaticall, there is none inore excellent than 
thw of the '^thei-Glass x66o Boyle (/i//r) New Expei 1- 
ments. Touching the Spring of the Air Made, in a New 
Pneumatical Engine IMd Expenm 1, The Dilatation 
of the Air m Wmd-Guns and other pneunwtical Engines 
wherein the Air has been compre'^’d. *696 Phillips (ed. 5) 

8 V.. An Organ is a Pneumatical Instrument 181$ T, Smith 
Panorama Sc, ^ Art ll 3X The thermometer is a chemical 
rather than a pneumatical instrument 

1 2 , Of the nature of air, gaseous , relating to 
gases (*5t prec^ a). Obs, 


t 6 t 6 Bacon Sylzue § 29 The Race and Peiiod of all things, 
here above the Earth, is to extenuate and tuin things to be 
moie Pneumaticall and Raie x68s Boyle Enq. Notion 
Nat, 254 Fluids, whether Visible or Pneumatical 1793 D. 
Stewart Outl Moral PJulos § 272 (1855) T’he pneu- 
matical discoveues of modem chenustiy 1794 G Adams 
Nat Exp PJulos Lxi 431 Mi Boyle obtained a pneu- 
matical fluid, answering hts then only cnterion of air 
3 . As rendeiiiig of Gr imev^TiKos an philo- 
sophical or theological use ; cf. prec. 4, 4 b. 

1678 Cudwortii lutell Syst, 789 One of which they called, 
Pneumatical, 01 the Spnituous Body: which is weaved out 
as It weie to it, and compounded of the Gioss Sensible 
Body (it being the moie Thin and Subtle part theieof). 
1708 H DoDwrLLiVW/ Mott Hum Fow/f 46 The Psychical 
Body must be cloathed up with a PneuraaticTl Body r74f 
m Giant Unw Edmb, (1B84) I 273 Professoi of Pneu- 
matical and Ethical Philosophy 1808 Conti mp, Rezf VJI 
509 The resuireciion is not that of the disembodied tj/vxn 
at the moment of death, nor of earthly relics, but the trans- 
formation from a psychical lo a pneumatical body x^z 
tr. Sabatier's Pant iv § 3 90 1 hat which for lack of another 
name we have called the pneumatical life, taking Us use 
at the point of contact between the human soul and the 
invisible world 

t B sb. A gaseous substance (cf 2 above) Obs, 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Spiiits or Pncuhiaticalls, that 
aie in all Tangible Bodies are scaice known Ilnd, § 354 In 
the inferior order of pneumaticals there is au and flame, 
and in the superior theie is the body of the star and the 
pure sky 

Hence Pneuma’tioally adv, (ip various senses of 
Pj^BUMATIO or PlfJJUArATIO.AL). 

CX700 D G Harangues QuaeJb Doc/ois 15 Hypnotically 
Pneumatically, or Synechdochically x8oo Howard in 
Phil Trans XC. 216, I resolved it into these diiferent 
principles, by distilling it pneumatically with nitric acid 
1904 Daily Chon, 17 Sept, 5/5 The Welch patents for 
rnsteiung a detachable outer case to the pneumatically 
tyred rim of a wheel, thus rendeiing rapid roadside lepnns 
possible, finished their thorny course yesterday, 

Pneumaticitv' (mwmati siti), [f. Pneumatic 
+ -ITY.] The quality or condition of being pneu- 
matic (in quota,, in sense 3 b of tlie adj.). 

1858 MAYNB Expos, Lex , PneuMaiicitas, teim for that 
condition of the skeleton of birds into most of the bones of 
which the external air has the faculty of entering . pneu- 
maticity 1870 Uollcston Ahum Life 17 The greater 
pneumaticity which the individual bones otdinanly possess 
1882 W K Parkpr m NatureYJ^X 254/2 The pneuma' 
ticity of the crocodile's endocranium 
Pneumatico-, combining form from L. pneu- 
maheus or Gr. ni'cu/ian/tu? Pneumatic : seeqiiots , 
and Pneumatic h. i, 4. 

x8x2-i6 Playfair Hat Phil (1819) I, 257 The syphon is 
properly a pneumatico-hydrauhc machine, Uie action of water 
and of au being both necessary to its effect. x8i6 Bcni ham 
Chrestom, Wks. 1843 YlII. go Pneumattco-IIedomsbcs, 
such ns have for their objects those more refined classes of 
pleasures which, passing through one or more of the inlets 
afforded by the body, find their ultimate seat in the mind 

Pneuma'tics. [in form, pi. of Pneumatic a* 
ta pneumatic treatises or matters * see -20 9 ] 

1 . That branch of physics which deals with the 
mechanical properties (as density, elasticity, pres- 
sure, etc ) of air, or other elastic fluids or gases. 

[x6s6 Blount Glossogr, Pnewnaitchs, books treating of 
Spirits or the winds ] x 66 o Boyle New Exp, P/tys, Meek, 
Prd* 3 T*hey may look upon these Narratives as standing 
Records in our new Pneumaticks 1673 Phil Trans 
VIII 604s The whole Science of Pneumatiques 1806 
Hutton Course Math, II. 226 Pneumatics is the science 
which treats of the pioperties of air, or elastic fluids x866 
Brande &; Cox Durt Sc etc. 914/2 The science of pneu 
matics has been created entirely by modem discoveries 
Galileo first demonstrated that air possesses weight. His 
p^il Torricelli invented the barometer. 

2 . * Pneumatology i a, b. Obs exc. Hist, 

[ax 6 so J Pridbaux (title) Hypomnemata, Logica, Rbe- 

torica, Physica, Metaphysica, Fneumatica, Ethica,Pobtica, 
OEconomica,] 1693 Evtd hef Scott Vmv, Comm 1690 
(1837) I Edtnh App. 42 That . the pneumatics or specixdl 
metaphysicks (be composed] by the coUedge of Edinburgh 
Ibid, III. St, Andtews 217 In the third year, we teach the 
metaphysicks and with them the Pneumaticks. We do not 
hold It neces«!ary to add to the Phydeks any thing de anmta, 
for all questions concerning it may be discust in the Pneu- 
maticks 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, Piieuuiaticsy in the 
schools, IS frequently used for the doctrine of spirits ; as 
God, angels, and the human mind X734 Rules made for 
Sir y, Pnngle m Grant Umv Edtnh (1884) II 336 The 
Pneumatics that as, the being and perfections of the one 
true God, the nature of Angels and the soul of man, and 
the duties of natural religion. 1776 Adam Smith /K. N, 
v. i (i86g) II. 355 What are called metaphysics or pneu- 
matics were set m opposition to physics. 1869 Contemp, 
Rev X, 407 It was not to be any metaphysical pneumatics 
woven out of scholastic brains. ^ 

Pneu matism. rare, [f Gr. TTvcu/iaT- 

(see Pnbumato-) + -ism] The doctiine of the 
pneumatists * see next, 2 
1884 (see next, 2] 1890 Billings Med, Diet , Pnenma 

tism y doctrine of the pneuma or special vital principle. 
Pneu'matiat. rare, [f. as piee. + -ist ] 
f 1 . A student or piactitioner of pneumatic medi- 
cine: see Pneumatic 2, quot 1822-34. Obs, 

X799 Sir H. Daw in Beddoes Coninb Phys 4 Med, 
Knowl, 1x4 The chemical principles of the mobt cele 
brated pneumatists, , « 

2 . Hist, A ‘ pneumatic physician s see Pneu- 
matic 3 c. 

tB Pj W, G Stevenson in Pop, Set Monthly XXIV 761 
Thepneuma was deemed such an important factor m the 
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explanation of vital phenomena, that a school called *Pneu* 
matists' was founded in the first centuiy of our era. For 
fourteen handled years ^pneumalism’ under various foims 
was the accepted philosophic belief of the civilwed woild 
Pueumatize mataiz, nir7-), v rare [f, 
Gr, itvevfULT- (see next) + -IZE i cf Gr wtvp.aTi^uv 
to fan by blowing ] 

1 . trans To pass a blast of ah through (molten 
metal) in the piocess of converting it into steel by 
the Bessemer process. 

1868 JoYNSON Metals 86 The silica which is found in 
Spiegeleisen has the effect of reducing the boiling or agita 
tion of the pneumatised metal, when pomed into moulds, 
and IS therefore beneficial 

2 . To furnish with an -cavities, render pneumatic: 
see Pneumatic « 5 b. 

tSpo Coups Oi niih 11 iv 200 Ordinarily, the greater part 
of the skull, and the lesser part of the trunk and limbs, is 
pneumatised. 

Pnenmiato- (pni/ 7 in^l£», niu -), before a vowel 
pneumat-, a. Gr, wevfiaro-, combining form of 
irvfu/ia air, breath, spirit : see Pneuma, Used, with 
various senses, chiefly in scientific and other techni- 
cal words ; for the more important of these, see 
their alphabetical places. (Also contracted to 
pnetimo - : see Pneumo-, and cf hmto-, etc ) 

+ Pnewmato-che’inical a , pertaining to ' pneu- 
matic chemistry’, or the chemistry of gases, p 
trough pneumatic irmgh (see Pneumatic a 2), 
Fueu matomo rpMo jfik) a. noncc-wd [after 
Anthropomori’Hio] (seequot.) PuenmatoplLaiiy 
(^fifani) nome^wd, [after Christophany, Tueo- 
PHANt], an appearance or manifestation of the 
Holy Spint. Pneu matophUo sopliy, the philo- 
sophy of spirit or spiritual existence. Fueumato- 
phohia (-fShbia) nonce-wd. [-phobia], diead or 
abhorrence of the spiritual. Fneumatophony 
(-p'fdhi) [Gr. tpuir^ voice], * spint-speech 1. e the 
supposed iitteiance of articulate sounds by dis- 
embodied spirits ; hence Fuen matoplio'nlc (-fp*- 
nik) a, t Fneu matopy rist [Gr. irdp fire] (see 
quot.) Fneu matotherapeu tics, -the xapy [see 
Therapeutic], tieatment of diseases, esp. of the 
lungs, by inhalation of compressed orranfied air 
{Sfd. Soc, Zex,). Fneu'matotliO'pax Path, « 
Pneumothorax. 

x8oa H ENRY JS^it Client, (1808) 56 The ^pneumato-chemical 
trough, or pneumatic cistern. 3822 Imison Sc <$• Art 
It X2 An unproved pneumato chemical apparatus 1886 
Kernel Husk 62 Metaphors which would subtilize 
Hun down to a thought, or a mind, or a spirit, may be called 
pbronesimorphic, iioamorphic, *pneumatomoiphic. zBga 
Briggs Bible Clinrek .y Reason 163 The Theophany, the 
Chiistophnny, and the ^Pneumatophany are the sources of 
the mnacles of the Bible. 1847 Tulk tr Oken's Physio^ 
pfulosoHty 2 Physio and ^Pneumato philosophy range, 
therefore, parallel to each other Physio-philosophy, how- 
ever, holds the first rank, Fneumato-philosophy the second ; 
the foimcr, therefoie, is the ground and foundation of the 
latter, for nature is antecedent to the human spirit i7it 
bHAFTi SB Charac (1737) HI Misc ii 11 64 All Atheists 
(says he) are possess'd with a certain kind of Madness, that 
may be call’d *Pneumatopbobia, that makes them have an 
irrational but desperate Abhorience fiom Spirits or In- 
corporeal Substances P^ckop (1689) 

707 The Psychopynsts (for so rather I call them, than 
^Pneumatopynsts) ; philosophei s that make the essence or 
substance of all created ^iiits to be Fire 1825 Goods 
Study Med (ed 2) V 436 The pneumo-thoiax of Itard and 
Laennec, or the ^pneumato-thoiax, as it is more correctly 
called, of Di John Davy, 

Pneumatocele (pni«*mati7sil, nif 7 m-). Path, 
[ad Gr 7rF€ii/ioTo«i}Ai/ a flatulent tumour, f. nvedpa 
(see Pneumato-) + ^17X17 tumour. So T.pneiwia- 
tocHe,'] A tumour or hernia containing air or gas. 

2693 Slanearde Phys Did (ed a), Pneuma/oeele, a 
Windy Rupture, when the Skin of the Cods is distended 
with Wino. 1706 PfiiLLiPS, Pneumatocele or Pkysocele 
2783 Pott Cmrurg Whs, II 799 The spuiious [herniae] 
deiive then names from their supposed contents, as the 
pneumatocele, heematocele, and hydrocele. x86z H, Syd 
Soc Year bk Med 253 Case of . . formation of a circum- 
scribed Pneumatocele m the Neck. 

Pneu'matocyst (-sist) Zool [f. Pneumato- 
+ Cist ] a An air-sac serving as a float in cer- 
tain * colonial ’ or compound Hydrozoa ; the pneii- 
matophoie, or the cavity contained m this. Tb. An 
air-sac in the body of a bird. 

x85p Huxlfy Oceanic Hydrozoa. 6 In the adult, this sac, 
which I shall term the pneumaiotysi^ is sometimes open at 
the apex [JPhysalia^ Rhtzophysdi^ and can communicate 
with the exterior by a poie which traverses the ectoderm of 
the pneumatophore. i 85 i J R GRCCNn Man Anivi, 
Ktngdt Ceelent, 113 Apoleimadse Pneumatocyst small 
Coenosarc filiform 1884 Coufs Key H, Amer, Birds 200 
The Pnenmatocysts —A bird is literally inflated with these 
fi^eat membranous receptacles of air, and di aws a remarkably 
Mong breath ’—all through the tiunk of the body, in 
seveial pi etty definite compaitments Syd Soc Lex 
Pneumaiocysti an air-sac, as found m buds, hydrozoa, etc 
Hence Pneii.]natocy‘Stio a , belongmg to or of 
the nature of a pneumatocyst. 1890 m Cetti Diet 
Pnen'Diatograin (-giscm). [f. as prec + 
-GRAM (See also Pneumooram.)] 

1 . A diagram or tracing of the movements of the 
chest m respiration, obtained by a pneumograph. 
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xBpo in Cent Diet 1893 Syd Soc Lex , Pnmmaiogrant, 
the graphic representation of the respiratory movements by 
a curved tracing 

2 . [after telegiam'l A message sent by pneu- 
matic dispatch see Pneumatic a, 

1804 St ead If Christ came io Clncogo v vi, [The pneu- 
matic tube system] began with the dispatch of pneumato 
giams, following the example of Pans 
i^eu’inatograph. (-giuf). [f as prec. + 
-GRAPH ] Pneumograph. 
tSps in Syd Soc. Lev 

Pueumatogra’phic, a [f picc or next + 
-ic ] a. Peitaimng to pneumalography. (^Cent 
Diet 1890) b Pertaining to a pneumogiapli; 
pneumographic 

Pneumatography (-(J'grafi). [f. Pneumato- 

4--GRAPHY ] 

1 'Spnit-wnting’, 1 e. writing alleged to be 
clone directly by a disembodied sjunt, witliout the 
hand of a medium 01 any maleiial msliiiment 
1876 Anna Blackweil tr Kardeds Medium's Bk. xxxu 
447 Pneumatography This woid denotes the diiect 
wilting of spints, without the use of the medium's hand, 

2 . A clesciiption of supposed spiiitiial beings, or 
of beliefs about them, the descnptive part of 
Peedmvtologt (sense i a) 
i88x 0 T Mason in Smtihsoman Rep {1883) 501 

tPneiimatologic, A Obs. [f pneu- 
matologia Pnbumatology + -ic cf Y. pneumato- 
logique ] Of or pertaining to PNEUMATonoGY (r a) 
169s Evid Sc Umv Comm (1839) ^ Edtnb App 41 Ills 
determinationes ontologick an d pneumatologick [raispr ~icd\ 

Pnetimatolo'gical, « [f as prec + -al] 
Peitaimng or relating to pnenmatology 
x8o2-x2 Bfntham Ration Jitdic Emd (1827) V i8o The 
jurispiudeiitial operators fall far beneath the medical and 
pneumatological 1841 Philip Ess in Bnnyan's Wks 
p vxxv, Heie I apprehend is the origin of Biinyan’s pnen- 
matological Allegoiy 1902 Daily tin on 28 Oct. 3/1 He 
has laid down his own pneumatological pen for an instant, 
and has collected from ‘ the Elite ’ then opinions on these 
profound questions. 

So Pnetimatologlst [cf. P pneumaiologtste']^ 
one versed in pnenmatology 
x8oo Hist m Ann Reg. 227 To encourage the experi- 
mental pneumatologist to go on with his obseivations 1882 
Ogilvic (Annandale), Pneumatologist^ one veised in pneu- 
matology. 

Pneumatology (pnirlmat^? lodgi, niw-) [acl. 
mocI,L pnenmatologia (J. Piidcanx a 1650) . see 
Pneumato- and -logy So F. pneumaiologte 
(D’Alembert 1751) ] 

1 a The science, doctrine, or theory of spirits 
01 spiritual beings' in the I7ihc, considered as 
foiming a department of metaphysics called Special 
Metaphysics as opposed to General Metaphysics or 
ontology, and comprehending the doctnne of God 
as known by natural leason, of angels and demons, 
and of the Iniman soul . cf. Pneumatics 2. 

[i6gS Emd Sc Umv Comm (1837) II Glasgow 270 That 
m the fourth class be taught the Speciall Physicks and the 
Pneumatobgia.] 

1678 CuDWORTM Tntell. Syst. 26 Those atomical physio- 
loqers that were before Democritus and Leucippus were 
all of them incorporealists ; joynmg theology and pneuraa- 
tolo^ together with their atomical physiology 1733 
[A, Gerard] Plan Educ Marisclial Coll ^ Umv Aber’ 
deeut Pneumatology or the natural philosophy of spirits, 
including the doctnne of the nature, faculties and states of 
the human mind. 1765 Johnson Shahs tVks, Ham i 1 
noie^ According to the pneumatology of that time, every 
element was inhabited by its peculiar order of Spints 1776 
Adam Smith W N v.\. (1869) II 356 Pneumatology, com 
prehendmg the doctnne conceimng the natuie of the human 
soul and of the Deity 1834 S Jackson ti. Jung-Stilhng 
{title) Theoiy of Pneumatology j what ought to be believed 
or disbelieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Ap- 
paritions 1877 F Cairo Philos Kant i 135 Pneumatology 
can be nothing more than a doctnne of our necessaiy 
Ignorance of a certain problematical class of beings 1882 
Stallo Concepts The Mod. Physics 128 Faith in spooks 
.is unwisdom m physics no less than in pneumatology 
With the neglect of the doctnne of supernatural 
beings, due to the philosophical tendencies of the 
i8th century, Pneumatology came to deal with 
human souls only, and to mean : 

b. The science of the nature and functions of 
the human soul or mind, now commonly called 
Psychology. 

Iniell Powers Pref (1B03) 9 There are two 
great branches of philosophy, one relating to body, the 
other to mind The bianch which treats of the nature and 
operations of minds has by some been called Pneumatology, 
[Hamilton, in note (Reid s Wks 1846), Now properly super- 
seded by the term P^ckology ] 1790 Beattie Moral Sc I. 
Introd 13 T^he Speculative part of the philosophy of the 
mind has been called Pneumatology. 18x4 D Stewart 
Human P^nd II, Concl 485, I have accordingly entitl^ 
ray book. Elements— not of Logic or of Pneumatology, but 
•—of the Philosophy of the Human Mind 1877 Shields 
Ftn^ Plnhs 178 Descartes .. had given the deathblow 
to the whole of scholastic pneumatology, with its complex 
s^ies of vegetative, appetitive, sensitive souls, 

2 . Theol The, or a, cloctiine of the Holy Spirit, 
x8^ 0 * T. Mason in Smtihsoman Rep (1883) 307 Inas- 
much as we hwe borrowed a specific term from the theolo- 
gians to stand for the whole study of man, we may be 
conqielled to take the word pneumatology, meaning with 
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them the doctrine of the Holy Spuit. i88a ScuArr Hist, 
Christ Chinch § 95 II 778 The pneumatology of Ephesians 
resembles that of John, as the chustology of Colossians 
lesembies the chustology of John 

3 The science or theory of air 01 gases; pneu- 
raalics, ‘pneumatic chemistry’; ‘pneumatic 
medicine 

1767 A Campbell Lexiplu 16 In atieatise on barometrical 
pneumatology 1803 Beddoi s Hygeia ix 13 Consideinble 
discoveiies have however been made in pneiunalology 
1858 Maynd Expos Le.x , Pneumatologia, AA/A, Pathol.^ 
tei m foi the docti me of air or bi eath pneumatoh >gi 1862 
N Syd. Soc YeaiM Mid 20, (i) Contnbutions to the 
Pneumatology of the lllood. 

Pneumatomacliian (-md'i'kihp), dt. and a 
Ch /list. [f lale Gr irvevpaTopdxos (Athanasius, 
A D 360) an adversary of the (Holy) Spirit (f. 
vvev/jia spint + -/la^os fighting, fighter) -I -TAN.] 
a. sb An advcisaiy of the Spint; a name 
applied to a sect or jiarty (or a group of such) 
in the 4th century, who deniccl the divinity or 
personality of the Holy Spint. b. ad/. Belonging 
to such a paity, or holding such a doctnne. So 
Fnenmatomachlst (-p'nmkist) = a. ; Pneumato - 
machy, opposition to the Spirit. 

1634 Borfman Tiiumph Faith 5 Thus much you must 
know and believe against the Pneumalomnciiists, that this 
Piocession of iho Holy Ghost fioin the Father and the 
Sonne denotes bis Communion with both m tlie ICssenre m 
Substance of the Deity. 1707 Cmios in Hush Gmd 
297 A Heietick of Zizicum of the Sect of the Pticum.uo- 
maclinns 1833 J. H. Ni wman Aiians iv 11, (1876) 303 
Macedonius . passed thioiiRli bemi-Aimnisin to the heresy 
of the PncumnLomachist, that is. the denial of the I >i> imty 
of the Holy Ghost, of which he is theologically llie foundor, 
x882>3 Schaff's Iintycl Reltg. Kiiowt, 11 1650 The Council 
of Constantinople in 381 opposed the Pncuinatuntai hums, 
whose definite exclusion fiom the orthodox church date*, 
from that time x88p C. 1 Bla( k {iiile) The Pncuiiintu- 
machy of the Day . the Clergy and the Scripluies 

Pneumatouieter (-^ mflai). [t, I’nrumato- 
+ -METER.] An mstrumenl for measuring the 
amount of air brcallicdin or out at each inspiiation 
or expiration, or for measiinng the force of inspira- 
tion or expiration ; a spirometer. 

1834 Goods study Med. (ed 4) I, 393 noie^ Dr Mandmll 
tlalT's conti ivancc for meiusui ing the quantity of respira- 
tion with minuteness, is named the pueumaiouteiei , x^a 
Catal Intel nai Exhtb 11 . x. 17 lly the suitable modifi- 
cation of the index, it is used as a pneumatometer for 
mcasming the capacity of the chest. 2877 Hoi din in 
Amer yml Med Set. fixa 391 This instrument .furnishes 
a portable and rcUable pneumatometer X893 Syd Soc, 
Lex , l\neumatomttet\ Hotdeu's ..camxsti of a tube 
conlsming a sjyien The variations in the note prwiuccd 
serve to test tne individual power, both in inspiration and 
m expiration. 

So Fneumato'metry, measurement of Ihe foice 
or amount of breath , use of a pneumatometer. 

*876 tr, vonZiemsseds Cych Med, IV, 284 Pneum.nto- 
metiy, recently introduced by Waldenburg, as a method of 
clinical exploration. 

Fneiunatophore (pni7l*m^t<iluo j, mu -). [f, 

Pneumato- -f Gr. -^o/j-os bearing.] 

I Zool. In certain ‘colonial’ or compound Ily- 
drozoa of the order Siphonophorat A specialized 
part or individual of the ‘ colony containing aui 
air-cavity {pneumatocyst') and serving as a float. 

1839 Huxlfy Oceanic Hydtozoa $ The float or pneu* 
matophore is a most remarkable and well defined struc- 
ture. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 82 The large proximal 
dilatation of the coenosarc is termed the * pneumatophore’. 
x888 Rolllston & Jackson A mm. Li/e jjt The pm‘u- 
matophore or float, an air-vesiclcdihiinccivc otPkysopAoridat 
Physalidcey and Discoidese 

2 . Bot. A stiuctme having numerous lenticels, 
and supposed to serve as a channel for air, arising 
from the roots of various trees which grow in 
swampy places m the tropics. 
x9or Hlkslow in Caidener 9 Mar 1241/3 The formation 
of ‘ knees, ’ or * pneumatophores j. e. air conveyers. 

Hence Fnexunatoplioxotis (-p'loros) a , of t!ie 
nature of or pertaining to a pneumatophore. 

1893 m Syd. Soc Lex. 

II Pneumatosis (pni 27 matJa'j,is,ni; 7 -), [mod L*, 
a, Gr, irvevfidrcocns inflation.] 

fl. Old Physwl. The supposed production of 
Animal spirits m the brain. Obs. 

*693 BZancards Phys Diit, (td. a\ PneumaiosiStthft 
Gener^ion of Animal Spirits, which U perfonned in the 
barky Substance of the Ifiain ; the little Arteries there aie 
emptied and^ the Spirits distill, which after they are corneas 
far as the middle of the Brain, they actuate and iiuigorate 
ml the Nerves. 1704 in Karins Lex, Techii. I. 2706 In 
PfllLUPS, 

2 . Bath. A morbid accumulation of gas in the 
bodily cavities or tissues; emphysema. 

. * 8*»-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV 331 Thi-i [cellular 
inflation] IS the pneumatosis of Sauvages and Cullen, 

Mayne Expos Lex , PneumaiosiSt windy swelling ; also 
termed Emphysema. 

Hence Fneiuuatoglo (-^rsik) a.^ pertaining to 
or affected with pneumatosis. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 
Pnei2me: seePuEuir. Nbumbl 
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FNEXIMIC. 

lung, an operation which has occasionally been tued in 
some forms of Phthisis. 

PnetLxn.ic (pni/ 7 *mik, a, rare [a. F 
pneutmqne^ erron. for pneumomque^ f, Gr. irvtiijMJv 
lung • see -lo, and cf. Pneumo- b ] Pertaining to 
the lungs, pulmonary : = Pneumonic r. 

Pnewmc acid, see quot. 1866 

z866 Waits Diet Umn IV 685 Pnemme aetd^^xi acid 


\ytu ^oc . rminntc^ belonging to tne iiing acid 
. IS said lo be formed by the union of lactic acid and tauun. 

Pxieumo- (pni? 7 mtf-, nw 7 -), combming form and 
verbal element, a. Gr. Trvevfm wind, spiut, etc. (see 
Pneuma), = the fuller foim Pneumato- (cf Gr. 
alfjko- *=5 affiaro-, etc.), in various scientific lermb 
Ij. Shoit for piHuniovo^^ f. Gr. -/loi'-, 

lung ; chiefly m terms of pathology, most of which 
occur also in the fuller form Pneumono-. 

For thu more iinpoitnnt of these in either sense, see their 
alphabetical places. 

II Pneumooaoe (pnir 7 mp kasj) ~ pmumomcace, 
|] Puen inooarcino*nia = pnetmmocai amma 
Pnewmooele (-sfl) [Gr. Kq\i\ tumour], hernia of 
the lung. 11 P&eu mooonlo’Bls (also -kon-) 
pneumonocomosis* Fnen modyna'inic a, [Dyna- 
mic], acting by the fnice of air Fii.eii>modyna'- 
mlos [after hydrocfynamusl, that branch of physics 
wliich treats of the forces exerted by air or gases 
(esp. in motion); pncuranlics, || Fnen mo-em- 
pye'ma, Path, [Empyema], tlie presence of air or 
gas together with pus in a cavity of the body. 
II Fnewmo-enterl ti» [Entebitis], name intro- 
duced by Klein for ‘swine-fcver* {Syd, Soc, Lex ), 
j] Fneuizno-lisBimothoTaz, Path, [cf. hmnothorax 
s. v. IldSMO-], the piesence of air or gas together 
with blood m the pleural cavity (A. Flint Prtne, 
Med. (£866 -$o) 15a). Fneu molly drotho'rax, 
Path, [cf. Hyduothoeax], the presence of air or 
gas together with watery fluid m the pleural cavity 
l/did). Pnewmolitk (-li])) [Gr. Afdo? stone], a 
stony concretion or calculus in the lung; so 
II Pneiimollthlasls (-lijidvasis), the formation of 
pneumoliths. Fneumomyco'sis » pneuinono- 
mycosis, Fneu mo-pexltoui'tis, Path.^ peritonitis 
caused or accompanied by the presence of air or 
gas in the peritoneal cavity. FneuJino-phtlil'sis, 
Path,, pulmonary phthisis (Dunglison Med. Lex, 

I S53)* II Fiieu.mo-pleuri tls, inflammation of the 
lung and pleura; pleuro-pneumonia. Fneumo- 
pyotlio*vaX| Path, [Pvothoeax], the presence of 
air or gas together with pus in the pleural cavity 
(A. Flint). II Fnenmoxrhagla (-r^i'djia), hamor- 
rliagc in the lung, pulmonary apoplexy. Fneu- 
moake leton, a hard external structure (exo&ke- 
leton) developed in connexion with a respiratory 
oigan, e.g. the shell of a mollusc m connexion with 
the mantle , hence Pneumoske letal a, {Syd, Soc 
Lex,), Fneumo'tomy [after anatomy, etc.l, («) 
dissection of the lungs; ( 2 ) incision into the lung. 
Fneumo-typlioid a,, applied to typhoid fever 
accompanied with pneumonia. Fneumo-typkus, 
(a) pneumo-typhoid fever ; (^) typhus fever accom- 
panied with pneumonia. 

1869 P, >^d. Soc. Year bh, 196 Traumatic *Pneumocele. 
1878 T. Bryant /’ rrtcA Siiri^, II. 41 Hernia of the lung, or 
pneumocele is a rare consequence of a punctured wound of 
the thorax. zSeo Bilukcs Med, Did y'^Pneumocomosts, 
1898 Allbuit's Sysi, Med V 942 Pneumoconiosis, pneu- 
inonoconiosis,or ., ‘ Dusty-lung-disease ' .has attracted but 
little attenlion m this country. 1905 H. D. Rolleston 
Dis Liver 85 This train of events most often follows the 
pncumoleonioses 1876 Proc, Avur, Phil Soc XVI 286 
A new telegraphic machine called a ^^Pneumo dynamic* 
Relay Sounder, where the local battery is replaced by com- 
pressed fluid,. condensed air. i8»G avexi Nat.Phtlos xix 
General Properties of Fluids in Motion, (Hydi o- and *Pneu- 


red 


modynamics.) 1898 A llbutt's Syst, Med 
of *pneumo-empyema thr 

as well as pus 1900 Fia . . , . 

Its seveial names of typhoid fever of the pig, aoldien 
disease, *pneumo.enteritis 1890 Billings 
mohthy pulmonary concietion, 1898 A Ubuit's Syst Med, V 
950 Another peculianly of the dust of stone is that it tends 
to collect in masses, foimmg concretions (pneumoliths). 1690 
Bili mas, Med Diet y^pHeumomycosis, 1898 A llbuifs Syd, 
Med V 257 Hughes Bennett m 1842, desciibed the first 
example of pneumomycosis, 1895 Syd, Soc.Let.y *Pniu^ 
luopertionms, term for the condition m which an finds entry 
in the peritoneal cavity, z8xx Hooper Diet Med,^ *Pfieu- 
Mo/leurdts, an inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 1858 
Maynr Dxpos. Leje,i Pneumopleuritis, (should be Pneu- 
vtonopleurths), 184a Dunglison Med, Lex , ^Pneumor^ 
rhagta, Hsemoplyhis. 1866 A. Flint Prtnc Med (i88o) 274 
l^neumorrhagia, or the extiavasation of blood into the air- 
cells and fiequently also into the inteistitial tissue, is com* 
monly known as pulmonaiy apoplexy. 1851 Woodward 
Molfusca J 3$ 'I'he shell may be regarded as a *pneamo- 
bkeleton, 1^4* Dunglison Med, Lex , *Pneumoiomy,^ dis 
section of the lungs 1890 Billings, Pnewudwiyy incision 
of the lung to open a cavity 1896 AUhiit s Syst. Med, I 
8x3 These cases are known as pneumo-typhoid 1890 
BiVLiH09,*Pnewi(dyphus, typhoid fever with croupous 


II Fnenmococcus (pm^mnkp-kirs, m^-). [mod. 
L., f. Pnbumo- + Gr. teSnitos berry : c£ micro- 
coccus.'] Name foi two different micro-organisms of 
oval form (hriedlander’s and FrankeTs) which 
have been found in the rusty sputum of pneumonia, 
and supposed to be the cause of toe disease. 
Hence Pneumoooccal (-kpkal), Fneumococolo 
(-kp'ksik), Fnetuiiooocoous (-kp kas), adjs , per- 
taining to or caused by a pneumococcus. 

1890 Daily News 11 Dec 3/6 What is peculiar in this 
disease is the alliance with this bacillus of pneumococcus, 
whirh also lives in Russian maishes, river mud, and village 
pools 1897 Allbutfs ^yst Med IV 518 Expeiiments on 
pneumococcal mfccLion in rabbits *8^ Jbta V 113 The 
diplococcus desenbed byFiankel (now often called pneumo- 
coccus, in succession to the title enjoyed for a shoil peiiod 
by Fuedknclei’s baullus) Ibid, vj Vaiielies of membiane, 
described as primary diphtheutic and piimaiy pneumo- 
coccic Ibid 348 Piimaiy pneuinococcous pleurisy ib a 
common disease. 

I"2xeiiiiioderiii(pnw7ratfd5jm,ni?7-). Zool [f. 
Pneumo- b + Gr. Sep/ia skin.] A gyinnosomatous 
pteropod of the family Pneumodennidee (typical 
genus Pmumodermon or Pneumodernid), having 
processes of the skm which serve as gills. 

[1878 Bell tr, Ge^enbauPs Comp Auai 326 In Pneumo- 
deimon , two of these bodies aie beset with suckers. x888 
Roilfston & jAa€SON Amiu Life 468 The geneial sin face 
of the body is respiratory in Gyiimosomaia Pneumoder- 
moH, however, possesses thiee contractile and richly ciliated 
processes at the apex of the visceral dome, m and out of 
which the blood passes.] 

Fneumogastric (m^m^goe-slnk, pni«-\ a, 
(jb)Anai. [mod. f. Pneumo- b n- G asojiuc. SoF. 
pneumogastrique (Chaussier) ] Pertaining to the 
lungs and the stomach or abdomen ; spec, m pne%i~ 
mo^asfric nerve, name for each of the tenth pair of 
cerebral nerves, the most widely distributed of all 
lliese (hence also called Vagus), which, with their 
branches, supply the lungs and other respiratory 
and vocal organs, stomach, oesophagus, spleen, 
liver, intestines, heart, etc 
Hence applied to connected structures, as p gansUon, 
p, plexus ; p lobule of the cerebellum (= Flocculus 2J 
1831 R Knox /I »«/ 287 The lower edge, allows 
thelnfeiior laryngeal branch of the pneumo-gastne nerve 
to pass under it anteriorly 1842 E. Wilson Anai Fade M 
(ed 2) 384 The Pneumogastric lobule .us situated on the 
anterior border of the cerebellum. Ibid. 403 The Pneumo- 
gostric Nerve (vagus) arises by numerous filaments from the 
lesmratory tract immediately below the glosso pharyngeal. 
B, ellipt. as sh The pneumogastric nerve. 

1874 Roosa Dis, Ear (ed. 2) 66 An auricular branch from 
the pneumogastric. 1879 St Geor/ds Lfosp, Rep, IX 608 
If the trunks of the pneumogastnes had been the sent of 
disease, the paralysis would have been still more extensive 

PneTHnogram (pni^i'mtfgriem, nir/*-). [f. Pned- 
MO- -h -GBAM. J A tracing taken with the pneumo- 
graph {Syd, Soc, Lex ,) : « Pneumatooram i. 
FneiL'niogirapli> [f. as prec. + -obaph ] An 
instrument for automatically recording the move- 
ments of the chest in respiration ; also called stetho- 
graph, 

*878 FosTcn Phys 11 ii § 1. 258 The pneumograph of 
Fich is somewhat similar. 1904 Wesim, Cm, ii July 4/1 
The sphygmogiaph was followed by the cardiograph, for 
exploring the movements of the heart, and the pneumo- 
graph, for the study of the respiratory movements 
PuetlsnogFaipliy (pnix/mp’grafi, ni«-). [f as 
prec + -oeaphy.j a A description of the lungs. 
D. The recording of the respiratory movements, as 
by a pneumograph. 

1842 dunglison Med Lex , PneumograpJ^, the part of 
anatomy which describes the lungs 1895 Syd Soc, Lex,, 

' of the lungs. Also, a record- 
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Pneumography, a description of the lungs, 
ing of the respiratory movements 
Hence Fnenmographlo (-greetok) a , a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pneumograph ; b. 
* pertaining to pneumography* {Syd, Soc Lex,), 
189s WoLFENDDH tr Yoals Respirattou tn Smging vj% 
Scarcely revealed, except by pneumograpme instruments. 

tBneumo'logy*. Obs, raio'^K [f. Pnedmo- 
a + -LOGY.] A discourse concerning spirits ; 
» Pneumatology I a, 

16x3 W, B. (tr. Mic/taelis) {title) The Admirable Histone 
of the Possession and Conversion of a Penitent woman, 
Sedveed by a Magician, that made her to Become a Witch, 
..wherevnto is annexed a Pnevmology, or Discourse of 
Spirits. z66x Blount Clossoj^. (ed. a), Pneimology (Gr.), 
a speaking or treating of spirits w winds. 

ftieiinio*logy< rare, [f Pnbumo- h + -logt.] 
A treatise on, or the scientific description or know- 
ledge of, the lungs. 

^ 1841 m Dunglison Med, Lex, 1895 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 
Hence Fneitmolo gioal a, {Cent, Diet, 1890. 
Fneimiometer (pniwm^'mftsj, ni«-). 
Pnbumo- + -meter.] ■■ Pneumatometbr# 
Fnenmometrogxaph (-me’twgrof ) , see quot. 5 
Fnetuno metry « Pneumatometrt. 

i8s7 j. Miller Alcohol (1858) 79 The mercury in the 
animal pneumometer does not fdl back to the old level 
1887 Nomeopaih, lYorU x Nov. 527 There is an airange- 
ment (the pneumometrograph) for measuring the amount of 
medicated vapour which the patient inhales 1853 Dungli- 
son Med, Lex ,Pneumomeiry, measurement of the capacity 
of the lungs for tbo air. 


PNEUMONO-. 

Fneumonalgia) Pneumonectomy . see 

Pneumono-, 

Fueuuioiua (ni^/mJa'nia). Path, Also rarely 
in anglicized form * 7 pneumome, 9 pueumony. 
[a. medical L. pneumoma, a Gr, wwiiovia (Plut.) 
inflammation of the lungs, f. irvebnoiv, iivcvjuoN-, 
lung. So Y, pnetmome {1Z12 m Hatz.-Dann.).] 
Inflammation of the substance of the lungs, a 
disease having many vanelies, induced by cold or 
various other causes. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's JJfor roze The beginning of the 
Pnemnaiiie or inflamation of the lungs 1783 W Cullen 
Pint Lines Pract, Phys 1827 II 56 Pneumonia, 

like other inflammations, often ends in suppuration 1805 
Med yrnl XIV. 252 In consequence of imprudent ex- 
posure to a cold wind, she was sewed with symptoms of 
pneumonia xSaB-sa Webster, Pneumonia, Pneumony, 
1846 J Baxtpr Libr, Pi act Agric (ed 4) II 147 Pneu- 
monia occasionally attacks all cattle, but more particulaily 
working beasts, and those that have been drrveu a long 
way 1853 Dunglison Med Lex,, Piimmony, pneumonia. 
X898 AUbuit's Syst Med V iio Apical pneumonia of one 
lung is often accompanied by basal pnenmonu of the otliei 
D. attrih, and Como,, as pnmmoma patient \ 
pneumoma bacillus, coccus, microbe == Pneu- 
mococcus. 

1896 AUbuit's Syst, Med I. 434 * Poultice* or ‘Pneu- 
monia jackets * are gaiments made of a strip of thin flannel 
or flannelette 18^ Cagney tr Jaksch s Clin, Diagn 
(ed. 4) IV. 344 Some notice of the position which may be 
accomed to the pneumonia coccus. Ihd 146 The subject 
of the pneumonia microbe needs further elucidation 

Fneumonic (ni»mp*iiik), a, {sh ) [ad medical 
L. pneumomeus, a. Gr uvev/iowxds of the lungs, 
affected witli liing-disease. So F. pneumomque ] 

1 . Pertaining to the lungs; pulmonary, rare, 1 Obs 
1675 Mill Tram X 506 This Pneumonique Engin, lodged 

in the breast [the Lungs]. Ibid , When the Blood does not 
duly circulate through the Heait and the Pneumonique 
Vessels; winch may sometimes be earn'd within the right 
ventricle of the heart, or the Pneumonique Arteiies. xyxo 
T, Fuller Pharm, Exiemp, 216 It [the Hydromel].. stuffing 
up the pneumonic Passagesi causeth an Orthopnma. 

2 , Pertaining to, of the nature of, characterized 
by, or affected with pneumoma. 

1783 S. Chapman in Med, Commun, I 297 The expectora 
tion produced by pneumonic inflammations AUbuit's 
Syst Med, V. 122 A pneumonic patient. 1898 Daily News 
24 Oct 3/3 The disease which has broken out in Vienna is 
not bubonic but pneumonic plague 

B. sb, t a. A person affected with lung-disease. 
Obs, b. A remedy for hing-disease. 1 eire“^, 

*S8t tr Willis's Rem Med Whs Vocab, Pneumonic, 
one sick of the disease of the lungs. 1727-41 Chamblrs 
Cycl,, Pnenmonics, medicines proper in diseases of the 
"'ictetf x8x8 in Todd. 


lungs, where respiration is a^ecti 

Sy 3 , " ’ 


3 A remedy suitable : 


^ Soc, Lex , Pneumome, . 
diseases of the lunga 

11 FneniUOiLitiM (pni»mdnGi'tis, xAii-). Path, 
[mod.L., f. Gr, itvtbyioiv lung -h -iTis.] = Pneu- 
monia. Hence Fiienxnonltic (-i'tik) a, Pneu- 

MONIO 2 , 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed 4) I 441 Thus it cxx:ur5 
to us in pleurisy, in pneumonitis x866 A Flint Prtnc, 
Med (1880) z6o Pneumonia is the name commonly used 
pneumonitis is the more appropriate term, being in con- 
formity with the plan of distinguishing inflammatoiy affec- 
tions uy the suffix •itis. 1844 Dunglison Med, Lex,, 
Pneumoniiic, of or belonging to pneumonitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs 

PneTUHOno- {^mumono, ni?/-), before a vowel 
pneumoD-, combining form of Gr. rrycvfimf, 
wivfiov- lung, (Often contracted to Pneumo- ) 

(( Fuenmoxialgla (-ae^ld^ia) [Gr.^AYor pain],pam 
in the lungs Pxieiimoite*otomyapNEUMEOTOMY 
{Syd. Soc Lex.). || Fneumonooaoe (-p*kasx) [Gr. 
KaKri evil], decay or gangrene of the lung (Mayne 
Expos, Lex, 1858). II Fneu monoicavolno'iua 
[Carcinoma], cancer of the lung (Mayne) Fneu*- 
xnonooe le ^pneumocele : see Pneumo- (Dunglison 
Med, Lex, 1853). |1 Fneu monoicirrho’sis, cir- 
rhosis of the lung (Mayne) || Fneu mo]iO|OOulo*j 3 ls 
(also -kon-) [Gr. nbvis dust], disease of the lungs 
produced by inhalation of dust. [|Faeumouo- 
dariila [Gr. bSuvr} pain], pain in the lung (Mayne) 
Fneu'xuonojlitli {Syd. Soc, Lex), Fueutmono- 
llthlasiB (Mayne) = pnetimoltth, -Hthiasis' see 
Pneumo-. Fii©umouo*meter [-meter], an in- 
strument for measuring the capacity or strength of 
the lungs (« Pneumatometbr, Pneumometer) 
(Mayne). j) Fneu mouo|inyoo sis [Gr juuxiys 
fungus], growth of a fungus in the lungs Pueu- 
mouophorous (-p’foros) a [Gr. -q>tpos beaiing], 


Syd, Soc Lex , PneuMonalgia, pain m the lungs A teim 
used by Alibert for afigiuapectons,whichMvas thefifth genus 
of pulmonary diseases (pneumoses) in his nosology x886 A 
Flint Prmc Med (x88o) 185 Under the geneiic name 
^pneumonokoniosis, proposed by 2enker, are included the 
various affections of the limg produced by the inhalation of 
dust-like particles 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med IV ,( 


t Other 


,, VA.Oi 

pneomonoconioses arise m a similar manner 1876 ti von 
Ztemssm's Cycl Med V 468 Vegetable Parasites [of the 
lungs]— ^Fneumonomycosis. 1870 Rolleston A nm Life 
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148 The .ambulacral vessel In all the ^pneumoncphorous 
Holothunoidea. 

Pneimootocous (pnii/mi^ip'tdkgs, niw-), a 
ZooL Also pneiimo tocous. [f. mod.L Pnm- 
pieoiomi Pneumdioca (Owen), f. Pneumo- b + Gr, 
^ord/ffof egg-laying, oviparous.] Belonging to the 
Pnewnootoca^ or vertebrates that breathe air by 
means of lungs, and lay eggs, as birds and reptiles. 
x^Ceni Diet ^ Pneumooiokotts Pneumotocous, 

!Pneti*]xio-perica*rdiail| Path, [f Pneu- 
Mo- b + P ericabdial.] Applied to a sound heard 
in pleurisy, attributed to the friction of the invest- 
ing membrane of the lung against the pericaidium 
^ phuiQpencm dial Pleubo-), 

1876 tr Ziemsseds Civl Med VI, 595 This sound is 
called the extra-pencardial, pneurao-pericardial or pleuro* 
pericardial fiiction sound 

ii pjieu moperica’rdium. Path. [modX., 
f. Pkeumo- + PfiBiCAEDiUM ] The presence of air 
or gas in the pericardium. So || Pneu moperl- 
carditis, pneumopencardium accompanied by 
pencarditis (Billings Med, Piet, 1S90) 

x8s4 Jones & Sinv Paihdt, Anai xvij 297 A condition of 
the heart rarely found until after^ death, and termed by 
Laennec pneumo-pericardxum, consists in an effusion of air 
into the sac, 18^8 AUbuifs Syst. Med. V Sor Pneumo- 
pericardium is extremely rare 

Pn6’Illll0tll0rax(pni w*m^I)oa'i-^ks, ni«-) Path. 
[f. Pneumo- + Thorax,] The presence of au: or gas 
in the cavity of the tliorax, i e of the pleura ; 
usually caused hy a wound or by perforation of 
the lung Also pnenmatotJiorax (see Pnedmato-) 
1843 Sir T Watson Lect, Prfw. ^ Praci Physic liii. 
II 120 When the pleura contmns air alone, the patient is 
said to have pneumothorax 1894 Petll Mall G, ao Dec 
7/3 It seems not improbable that the immediate cause of 
[Stevenson’s] death may have been pneumothorax. 

II Pneusiobiognosis (pnw? sioboii^igncTi’sis), 
Med, Jurispr [mod.L, f. Gr. rrutvais a blowing, 
breathing + ^ios life + yvQffis investigation, know- 
ledge.] * I^tohognosis see Pneo-. 

1857 in Dunglison Diet, Med Sc, 

II Pnyx (pniks), [a. Gr. genitive wv/w< 5 s, 
probably f. packed, crowded ] IVame of 

the public place of assembly in ancient Athens, a 
semicircular level cut out of the side of a little 
hill west of the Acropolis 
x8u T Mitchell AristoyJi T 16 The pnyx was a public 
place, which derived its name from the number of stones 
with winch it was filled 1850 Leitch tr. C O Muller's Aric 
.<4 § 289 (ed 2) 320 The stage then certainly took the place of 

the simpler bema on the pnyx, which was in like manner 
constructed in the theatrical form. x868 Svnih's Did. Gr 
4* Roin Anitq, 146/2 Afterwards they [the e^xAijatai] were 
transfeired to the Pnyx. 

f Po S poo. Obs, Forms : a. i pdiuua, pdwa, 
pawe, 5 paa, pae iS. 4-5 po, 4-6 poo [OE. 
pAwa i^pauud) = OLG. *pdwo (MLG. pdwe^ LG. 
pau^ Da, pad), OHG. phdzaa (MHG pfdwe^ Ger. 

both wk. m. ; 'WGer. a. L pdvo peacock. 
Thence (through pdtw)atpa(we), ME. north, paa, 
pOf, niidl. pb, poo (cf* OUG. phdo^ MHG. ^d), 
OE. had also the form^^a from *pau (see Sievers, 
ed, 3, § 111 A. a), whence ME. pt- in ftcock^ 
pihenne * see Peacock, etc ] A peacock. 

\ Feathered with po, 1 e with peacock’s feathers 
a. A 700 Eptiial Gloss (O.E 1 ) 8a6 Pteve, pauua. c 1000 
^E^lfrtc Gram, ix (Z ) 35 Paw, pawa. e xooo — Voc in 
Wr.-Waicker 131/9 Paw, pamts, pawe czooo Sax, 
Leechd, II. 196 Fujlas }>a )>e heard ilaesc babbatf, pawa 
swan aened. a X400-S0 A lexander 4983 par bade a hnd on 
a boghe Was of a port of apaa 14 in Langio/t's Chron, 
(Rolls) II App iv, 432, 1 beheld that litel man ,Hib herd 
was syde ay hu^e span, and glided als the fethere of pae. 

a 1307 Sat Consistory Courts in Pol Songs (Camden) 
JSQ A pruest proud ase a pOj Sel>lie wedde)? us bo 1382 
wyclif a Chron, ix 21 Tnei brou^ten thennus gold, and 
syluer^ and yuer, and apis, and poos [1388 pokokis, v r. 
pekokis] c X400 Laud 7 roy £k 6961 With bowe and ai we 
fedred with po, He wrogbt amonges hem mechel wo c Z500 
Three Kwgd Sons 136 Aftir thies wordes, was brought yn 
a Poo hy ij gentilwomen 
b. attnb and Comb, 

a 1300-13*0 Pakoc, pacok, poucok, pocok, etc. [see Pea- 
cock sb r ft and y] 0x3^ Nominate Call^Augl 782 
(E. E T S ), Storkepecokandpohenne M77I.1ANGL P PL 
B xir 257 By pe po feet is vnderstonde fals frendes 

tPo^. Obs [Origin obscure ] (See quot. 1838.) 
1678 Butler Hud in 1 1395 This is some Pettifogging 
Fiend, That undertakes to understand, And juggles at 
the second hand , And now would pass for Spirit Fo, And 
all mens dark Concerns foreknow. [1838 Southey Doctor 
cvxxix, V, 23 One Mr Duke, a busy fanatic, in Devonshire 
in Charles II 's days, whom old Sir Edward Se3rmour used 
to Ctall Spirit Po, that said Po being a petit diable, a small 
devil that was presto at every Conjuror’s nod J 
Po * see PoH and next 

II Poa (p^i a) Pot [mod.L,, a. Gr rrba grass,] 
A large genus of grasses widely distributed in tem- 
perate and cold r^ions ; meadow-giass. 

1733 ia Chambers Cyel Supp *783 Martfn Rousseau's 
Boi xin, (1794) 137 There are foui soi Is of Poa veiy common 
in most meadows 1789 Tram, Soc Aits (ed. a) II, 57 A 
mixture of bumet, and dwtu f poa 

h. Comb, Poo-grass (fpo-grass), a grass of 
this genus ; meadow-grass. 


1763 Museum Rust IV \lii 183 We have a far better 

F ass, under the name of po grass. 1766 Ibid. VI lai, 
could not distinguish the desired kind from these in- 
truders , particularly the poa grass. 

PosIiCIl (p^'^tj), V?- Forms: 5 pocohe, 6-8 
poche, poteh, 7- poaoK [a. OF. pochter(i 2th c 
m Godef ), latar pocher to enclose in a poke or bag, 
to bag ; also in senses i and a below , £ poche poke, 
bag (Diez, Littrd); see Poke sb 1 The Eng uses 
were adopted separately. The 0 seems to have 
been originally short as in Fr ] 

1 . trans. To cook (an egg) by dropping it, 
without the shell, into boiling water 
[F pocher, in this sense, is usually explained as referring 
to the enclo‘»ure of the yolk in the white as in a bag ] 
[?ci39o Form of Cwy § 90 46 Pochee Take Ajoren 
and breke hem m scaldyng hoot water [etc], 0x430 Two 
Coohery,bks 24 Eyron en poche Take Eyioun, breke hem, 
and sethe hem m hot Water, take hem Vppe as hole as 
Jxm may , Van take flowre, and melle with Mylke c 1430 
Douce MS 55 § 100 Egges pocchez,] C1430 [see Poached 
ppl a 1330 Palsgb 663/1, 1 potche egges, je poche des 
mtfs He that wyll potche e gg es well muste make his water 
sethe first 1333 Elyot Cci^ HeWie n xvii (1341) 33 
Ihey [eggs] be moste holsome whan they be poched 1398 
Fpulario Lj, To poche Egges To poche them in milke 
or wine x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 53 The Yolkes of Eggs so 
they be Potched or Reare boyled. 1679 Jenkins in R 
Mansel Narr Popish Plot (1680) 99 She poach’d Eggs, for 
them both. 174*, X889 [see Poached/// a.^ 
fir and irait^ 1630 J Taylor (Water P ) Laugh ^ be fat 
II 76/2 This man hath played the cooke And potch’d 
this Giniiie Egge into thy booke a 1693 Urquhart's Rabe- 
lais III. XX As if he had been to potcli them in a Skillet 
with Butter and Eggs. 

+a. To sketch roughly Obs, rare, 

[F pocher, m this sense, appeals to have ansen fiom the 
obs. and dial sense ‘ to make blots or blurs ' cf Cotgr 'cet 
end epochs, this Inke blurres’ ] 

1651 Cle\ eland Poems ^ Whose fervour can Hatch him, 
Ml horn Nature poach’d but half a man. 

Poach. (p^"tj), Forms; 6-7 poche, 7- 
potoh, poach. [In i6th c poche ; app m the 
main a palatalized collateral form of Poke v.\ q.v 
But sense i c appears to be immediately from OF 
pocher ‘to thrust or dig out with the fingers* 
(Colgr ), in pocher tin ml, les yeux (14th c m 
Godef. Compt) to thrust or gouge out an eye, to 
put out the eyes (in mod.F. to give any one ‘ a 
black eye * with a blow) , itself prob. of LCx ongin , 
and quots, 1528, 1542 in ib may be related to 
OF, pocher to put into a sack, to bag . see prec. 
The 0 was app mostly short in i6-i7th c., arA patch 
is still widely spread in the dialects.] 

L 1 . trans. To push or stir (anything) with the 
point of a stick, a finger, a foot, etc. ; = Poke v^- i ; 
to stir up by this means , Jig to instigate Now dial, 
[CX386 see Poke w' x] 1632 J. Hayward tr Btondfs 
Erontena 73 Then tiled his armour everywhere by potch- 
ing it, to see if he could find any place unarmed 1684 
Otway Atheist 1 i, A Woman who ,watch*t her Oppor- 
tunity, and poach'd me up for the Service of Satan 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones v. iv, He bid bun beat abroad, and 
not poach up the Game in hw Wairen. 1839 in J Watson 
Living Bards of Border 92 (E D D ) We'll poach the fire, 
an’ ha'e a crack aside the chumla lug. 

b. To lam, shove, or roughly push (things) 
together, or in a heap. Ohs, or dial, 

1328 Impeaghm. Woh^ 59 in Fumiv Ballads fr MSS. I 
353 Vou haste purposyd I’o mynestergrete extorcion, By the 
whyche haste so furiously encrochyd, In Chestis, baggis 
hepyd &pochyd, Of every man Takyng Aporcion 1342 
Boorde Dyetary xu (1870) 259 Mestlyng breade is made, 
halfe of whete and halfe of Rye And there is also mestlyng 
made, halfe of rye and halfe of Wly And yll people wyfi 
put whete and barly togyther Breade made of these afbre- 
sayde giayne or comes, thus poched togyther, maye fyll the 

f utte, but It shall neuer do good to man X903 Eng Dial, 
>tct (Warwicksh), Potch these oddments in the corner 
1 hese things aie all potched together 

c. To thrust or poke out (the eyes) ; = OF 
pocher I* ml, les yeux, Obs, or deal, 

[CX380 see Poked >1] x^t^TAvsism Du Bartas' Judith 
vt in Sylvester's Whs, (i6ai) 752 And with their fingers 
TOched out his eyes. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas n iv iv. 
Decay 1179 O I poach not out mine eyes, 
d To strike, rap, slap. [Perh. for Ger. 
slang, 

1892 Zangwill Childr Ghetto I, 87 My mother potched 
my face I shall never forget that slap. 

2 , To thrust or push (a stick, a finger, a foot, 
etc.) into any hole or thing Now chiefly dial, 

1673 Temple United Prov 1 5 His [Charlemagne’s] Horse 
poclung one of his legs into some hollow ground, made way 
for Hie smoaking water to break out, and gave occasion for 
the Emperor’s building that City [Aix] 1822-36 De Quincey 
Corfesv (1S62) 133 Lest some one of the many little Brah- 
numcaUooking cows, might poach her foot into the centie 
of my face, [face Eng, Dial Did ] 
b. intr. To poke or probe (e.g with a stick, etc ) ; 
also, to poke, thrust oneself, intrude. Now dial 
,^'SSPHye Way to Spytiel Hotts 308 in HaxI E P P, 

* V 4t Cjne tyme to this spyttell, another to that, Probyng 
and pochyng to get somwhat , At euery doore lumpes of 
p Davcnant xst Dafs Entertainm, 

Rutland Ho 72 Your Basteher with her long pole gives 
us a tedious waft, as if he were all the while poaching for 
Eels X839 in Eng Dial, Did, sv., Eternally poachm’ 
amang my feet 

f 9 * trans^ To thrust, stab, pierce. Obf, 


POACH. 

x6oa Orew Cornwall 31 The Flowk, Sole and Playce 
followe the tyde vp into the fresh nuers, where, at lowe 
water the Countne people take them vp with then hands 
Thev vse also to poche them with an instrument somewhat 
hke the Sammon-speare 1644 W Newport Fall of Man 
fy Sin 4 Potch a dead man with knives, slab him with 
daggeis, &c _ , 

f b zntr. To make a stab or thrust at as in 
fencing. Also jdg* Obs rare, 

1607 Shaks Cor r x 15 He potche at him some way, Or 
Wrath, or Craft may get him 1624 Bacon War w Spain 
■\\Tcs. 1879 1 S31/1 0-hey have rather poached and onered at 
a number of enterpi ires, than maintained any constantly. 

II. 4 Irons, To ihiiist or stamp down with tlie 
feetj to tiample (soft or sodden ground) into 
muddy holes; to cut up (turf, etc.) with hoofs. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 247 The Horses going .. in a string 
and keeping the fuiiow, to avoid poching the Land 1768 
Earl Haddington Forestdi ees 46 Cattle should be taken 
off, lest they potch the giound. 1814 Scott Wav Ixiii, The 
cattle of the villageis had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf 1816 — Old Mart xv. The passage of the 
mam body, m many instances, poaoied up the swamps 
through which they passed. 1849 Stephens Bk Farm 
(ed. 2) I. 194/1 The land ought not to be cut up and 
poached by the cart-wheels and horses’ feet 1894 Times 
18 Nov 4/3 Pastures are soddened to an extent that must 
result xn their being badly * poached ’ where the stock cannot 
be taken off ihem, 

6 . intr. To sink (into wet heavy ground) m 
walking ; to plod over soft ground, or through mud 
or mire ; to tramp heavily or plungingly. 

x6oo Northbhooke Poore Mans Gard. To Rdi 2 Poching 
in the mirevp to the calfe of theleggc 1635 Gurnall Chr in 
Arm. 1 88 How uncomfortable for a tiaveller in Heaven’s 
road . . to go potching in the dark, 1686 ir. Chardin’s 
Treat Persia 176 The soyl so extreamly fat, that our 
Hoises had much a do to poach along 1792 A Young 
Tiav Frame (1794) I. 241 The hedges and ditches confine 
the cairiages to poach through the mud 1837 Hogg Tales 
I Wool-gatheier 213 Plunging and poaching to make all 
the fish take into close cover. 

6 . intr Of land To become sodden, miry, and 
full of holes by being trampled 

1707 Mortimer Husb (1721) I 15 The Chalky and Clay 
Lands . . have also the inconveniencies . to burn in hot 
Weather, to chw in Summer, and poach in Winter ^ 1766 
Museum Rust VI. 105 Cattle unavoidably do gieat mischief 
to grass land, when it is so wet as to poach 1807 A Young 
Agric Essex (1B13) 1. 24 Stiong, wet, tenacious land, 
poaching with rain, and sticking to the horses’ legs 1870 


Jefferies Wild Life in S Co, 378 The ground,, is still 
soft, and will poach under the hoofs of cattle. 

7 trans. To soak, make sodden 

x88x Times 14 Apr. 10/3 As in many parts of England, 
along the banks of streams and rivers are considerable areas 
of good laud, poached and scoured by frequent floods. 

8 To mix with water and reduce lo a uniform 
consistency In paper-making, lo mix thoroughly 
(the half-stuff from the breaking-engine) with the 
bicach-liquor, in the poacher. (Also potch ) 

1873 Robertson Engtmering Notes 49 The clay should be 
free from stones and must be well poached 1877 W Arnot 
Cantor Lectures in Jrnl Soc, A^ts XXV J. 63/1 The 
breaking, poaching, and beating pi ocesses .. are all con- 
ducted in machines or engines of the same general con- 
stiuction. X883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. ii. 
36/2 For potching balf-stuffs pieviously gas bleached, the 
quantities are [etc ] 

III. 9 . tnt 7 \ To encroach or trespass {on the 
lands or rights of another) in order to possess one- 
self unlawfully or unfairly of something, esp. in 
order to steal game , hence, to take game or fish 
illegally, or by unsportsmanlike devices. 

x6xx Cotgr., Pocher le laheur dauiruy, to poche into, or 


for power 1706 Phillips, To poach , . . to destroy Game by 
unlawful means, as by laying Snares, Gins, etc. 1742 Pope 
Dune IV. 228 For Attic i^iase in Plato let them seek, 
I poach in Suidas for unlicens’d Greek. 1827 Scott Jrnl 
27 Jan,, The pettish resentment that you might enter- 


was the hope to discover whether the boy Shakespeare 
poached, or not. 1833 Thackeray Newcomes ix, Poaching 
on her lodgers* mutton 1868 G. Duff Pol, Surv, 72 A 
I region in which the politician feels that he is jpoaching on 
preserves of the geographer. 1883 Standard oa Nov. 
3/8 All the ownerii poached for salmon. 

10 . trans a. To trespass on (land or water), esp, 
in order to kill or catch game, 

* 7*5 Garth Claremont 8 They poach Parnassus, and 
lay snares for praise. 1807 Crabbe Par, Reg, I 814 
He poach d the wood, and on the warren snared X838 
F E Paglt Curaste Cumberzu. (1850) 319 A fellow who had 
poshed lands and fished waters which Mr Soaper himself 
had hired 1883 Field 3 Oct. (Cassell), The dreta is not 
nearly so much poached as formerly 
b. To catch and carry off (game or fish) illegally ; 
to capture by illicit or unsportsmanlike methods 
such as a poacher uses. Also Jig. 
x86a Comh Mag VI. 651 Some are famished to death, and 
poached, and some get hooked 1893 Westm, 
Gaz 8 Nov 1/3 You were always ‘poaching * our best men. 

28 Mar, a/ 1 She s a poacher, that woman— poaches 
O“[^oren Yes, poaches them, takes them away from 
other teachers who ve tai^ht in those families for >ears« 
o. K acing slang To filch (an advantage, e. g. 
at the start in a race) by unfair means. 

* J ^ ^^t Gan, 20 Mar tSa/r Seward main- 

tain^ that the start a false one, and that his opponent 
poached full five yards before he fSewardJ moved. x8^ 
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Daily News i6 May 3/5 Several (jockeys) displayed a 
maiked desire to * poach a bit* at the start 1894 I Ltd, 
16 Mar 6/5 The scratch poached the start, and gained 
folly half a length, rowing up to 44 to the minute against 
Oxfoid s 40 

Hence Poa ohing ppl a 

x68i CiiETHAw Angler's Vade-nu xxx § 1 (i68g) 166 To be 
used by none but idle pouching [wc] fellows, x886 C Scott 
Sheep^Fm mtng ^ 1 X 30 In a few minutes the poaching flock is 
sent scampering back to their own proper walk 

Foachedyi^//. aX [f Poaoh v}- + -edI] Of 
an egg ; Cooked m boiling water, without the shell. 
C14SO T^o Cookery his 94 Potage de egges. MS* Dotice^ 
Pocclied egges *528 Paynt l Salerne's Regim F j b, Poched 
egges are belter than egges rested ham or rere 1620 
Venner Via Recta v. 84 A couple of potched led 2650 
poched] Egges. 174a Fielding Andrews i xv, Whether 
a poached egg. or chicken broth. 1889 A Lang Pnnee 
Pruiiow 10 Wfiy the king .should have poached eggs and 
plum cake at afternoon tea. 

"b, Poached (as) name of gastropod shells of 
genus Omlum\ (/;) see quot, 1903. 

1837 Penny Cycl VIII 257/1 Ovnlumt ( commonly called 
Poached Eggs) 1503 JVmdsor Mag Sept. 385/2 The hall 
in a stiokc or this kind will assume nn oval shnije something 
like a cucumber. This stroke is called m Stickd parlance 
' a poached egg 

Foached, ppl a 2 [f. Poaoh + -ed 1.] In 
senses of the verb ; esp* a. Trodden or trampled 
into miry holes, b. Acquired by poaching; 
illegally captured. 

z8^ Stephens Fk* Farm II. zzo The cattle will soon 
render the whole bedding a poached mass. 1883 Jeeferies 
Nature near Land* 166 This very pond is inuacly enough, 
and surrounded with poached mud, 1889 Pail Mall Gaz, 
13 July 3/2 France, is made the market for English poached 
flsh, and French poached fish find a market m England 
c. Poached eyes = F. yetix pochisy eyes swollen 
as if with a blow or weeping. [Cf, Poaoh i c.] 
1904 Aihenasim 34 Sept. 408/3 Samuel re-entered with 
poached eyes, 

Foaclier ^ (pdhqjaj). Also potoher. [f. Poaoh 

1 . One who poaches or trespasses in pursuit of 
game ; one who takes or kills game unlawfully. 

*667 Evelyn Puhl, Emphym* Misc. Writ. {1805) 55* The 
young potcher with hts dog and kue, bieaking his neigh- 
huuis hedges, or trampling oVe his corn for a bird not worth 
sixpence x6M Wir kins Real Char 265 Huntsman, Hunter, 
Fowler, Fishei, . .Game, Poclier. x68o Oi way Orphan in 1. 
8ro So Poacheis basely pick up lii'd Game Whilst Ihefair 
Hunlei\ cheated of lus Prey, X774 Goldsm Nat Hut 
(1776) IV. 13 They are .shot at by poiicheib ; traced by their 
footsteps in the snow, caught 111 bpiinga 1863 KiMGSLrv 
Waier-Bab* 1, A keeper is only a poacher turned outside 
in, and a poacher a keeper turned inside out. 

iransf, 1702 Yaldhn *Msop's Fables vu 1 Ren, an old 
puaciicr after game, Saw grapes look tempting fine. 1898 
IVestiU Gaz* tx Feb, xo/x To escape the jaws of the large 
pike, the only permuted poacheis which exist ot the lake 

2 . a, S.) The widgeon, Mareca amertcana ; 

said to l>e so called from its habit of seizing the 
food for whicli other ducks have dived. (But cf 
PooiiABD.) b. The sea-poacher, a fish of the 
family {(Jent Diet) 

3 . Paper-making* One of the senes of engines by 
which rags, etc., are comminuted, washed, bleached, 
and reduced to iiulp ; a poaching-engine 

1877 W. Arnof in yr/tl Sec Arts XXVI 91/3 The 
second engine is called the * poacher the roll of which, does 
liltle more than mix the slitiT and the Iflcach lic],uor 1883 
R, Haldane IVerkdtop Receipts Sei 11. 392/1 Reduce them 
[ragb] to half-stuff, and as soon as possible empty into the 
poacher. . and bleach with great care. 1906 Beadle Pc^er- 
making II. 65. 1906 J, Castle (Wolvercote Paper Mill) 
in Lel*^ Fotchor or Foachcu 

4 . attrib* and Cotnb. (sense i), as poacher-court^ 
-herd, ’•work* 

X784 Burns Bp* y Rankl/ie viii, I brought a Poitrlck 
to tiie grun*.., Somebody tells the Foache^court the bale 
affair. 1834 Tait's Mag, 1 , 767/3 * It was no poacher work, 
hlatthew*, he said 1897 Crockett Lad's Z*ozfe xxii 220 
It was a portentous thing to see the poacher-herd bo keen 
on the proprieties. 

Hence Poa’chery nonce^wd* 

X831 T. L. Peacock Cfoichet Castle ix. (1887) 109 Witcheiy, 
dcvuiy, robbery, poaclie^, piracy, fishery, gipsy-astrology. 

Foaoher ^ (i)<?^*'t] 9 j;. [f, Poaoh z/ i + -jab ^.] 
A vessel or pan for poaching eggs. 
x868 Mary Jewry Model Cookery 82/1 The egg may also 

be doue in a regular egg-poacher 

Foaclimg (p^^“ ijiq), vbl* sb?- [f, Poaoh z/.i + 
-iwo 1 ] The action of Poaoh 
1584 CoGAN Haven Health cxciii (1636) 174 [Eggs] be 
bodden two wayes; ..the first is called seethii^ the second 
poching of egges, a xtoo B E, Diet Cant* Crew, Peeking, 
an Egg Boyled m Water out of the Shell. 

Foa'Chinffi 'obl* [f. Poaoh 
T he action of Poaoh v 2 

a. Trampling (of land) while m a sodden con- 
dition; becoming poachy. 

1780 A Young Tour Irel I. xi6 lauds. .sound enough for 
winter feeding without poaching. xSoa C Findlater Agnc 
Surv* Peebles 159 The parks were extremely subject to 
Winter poaching 1879 Amateur Poacher, The green 
dnve shows traces of the poaching it received from the 
thick-planted hoofe of the hunt when the leaves were off 

b. Trespassing in pursuit of game ; taking of 
game or fish illegally or by unsportsmanlike 
methods. Also/^. 


x6xx Bpaum & Fl. Philasier iv 1, He hunts too much in 
the purines, would he would leave ofiT poaching. 1821 Egan 
Life At Lend, H iv (Farmer), You snail be admitted into 
the pieserve , but remember no poaching 1892 Atheneeum 
70 Aug 246/3 He has kept free from any suspicion of . 
liteiaiy poaching 

aiinb 1832 Hx Martinfau Homes Abroad 1 t News 
of murderous poaching expeditions x8^ Wesim Gaz 
20 Sept 3/2 What some consider the poaching tactics of 
the music-halls. 

c. Paper-vidktng See Poaoh z> 2 8 ; poaching 
or potching-engine = Poaohse^ 3. 

1877 W. Arnot in yrnl Sac Arts XXVI 85/2 Tlie 
bleaching or poaching engine. 1880 J. Dunbar Prai.t 
Papermaker 27 The quantities of half btulf filled into the 
potching engine bhould at all limes be as uniform as possible. 

Foacliy (p<fa IJO, a* [f Poaoh 57.2 + -y.] Of 
land • Spongy, retentive of moisture, and so liable 
to be trampled into muddy holes , sodden, swampy 
^ X707 Mortimfr Hush (1721) I 56 If much Ram come upon 
it while It lies flat, it will make it so poachy that you can- 
not plow It, (especially if 'tis a wet Clay Land) xSoa C. 
FiNDLAiER Agnc* iiurv Peebles 158 The land is put into 
a poachy stale by every heavy shower of rain. 1844 Stephens 
Bk Farm II 45 A heavy ram may fall for some days, and 
render the land quite soft and poachy. 

Hence Foa'chiziess. 

X707 Mortimer Hitsh* (1721) I, 48 The lower Vallies, 
because of the poachiness of them, they keep for Grass. 

Foad, -e, obs. forms of Podb, Poop. 

Foadler, dial, var Podibb, young coal-fish. 
Foak(e (pn«k). [Origin obscure.] (See qiiots.) 
X846 Worcester, Poake* waste atibing from the piepaia- 
tion of skins, composed of hair, lime, and oil Farm Bncycl 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet* Trade, Poak 
Foak(e, PoakmantiB, obs ff Poke, Pook- 
MANTBAU. Foale, obs. f. Pole. Foan, var. 
PowAN Poar, Foarebhnd, Foast, Foat, obs. 
IT POBB V*, PUBBMND, PoST, PoTB. 

Fob (Pfb). Sc* Also dial* pab. [Origin ob- 
scure.] The refuse of flax or (more recently) jute. 

X747 R, Maxwell Beemiaster (1750) 21 The Hive to be 
laid over with the Refuse of Flax, commonly called Pob-tow 
1765 Museum Rust* IV. 46 If the flax is to be stacked, it 
iihould be set in an an y place, upon a dry foundation, such 
as pob-middings or ihe like. 1803 Prize Ess Htghl Soc, 
II TO At nn old hnt mill in Fife, a great heap of Ihis 
refuse, or pab tow, as it is called, had been formed ahouc 
60 years ago x8i8 Edinb Mag Aug 126/x Obseive their 
Iminess, the collais are made of stiaw 01 pob , (the lefuse of 
flax when skutched), 1876 Laing Ltndorcs Abbey xxvi 
3B9 The boyb gailieied pob, heather, and other inflammable 
materials in a great heap 
Fobble, obs. 01 dial. var. of Pebbie. 

Fobs (p^bz), sb pi dial Also pobbies Occas. 
in dng* (Jditg Dial, Dul.), A dialect and nursery 
name for poi ridge, pap, bread and milk. 

x8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed s)^ Pobs, Poddish, Porridge 1848 
Mrs, Gaskkll M Barton vx, The child .weie awake, and 
crying for its pobhies X894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. iv. 
He was ladling the pobs into the child's mouth. 
tFoeallps, -yps, obs. aphetic ff Apooatatsb 
1377 Langl P, pi* B, XIII 90 He hath dronken so depe 
he wil dcuync sone, And preuen it by her pocalips and 
passioun of seynt Auercys, a X440 [see APocALvrsE 1], 
Focan (p^R'kan). [app* native Indian name ] 
The Virginian Poke or Poke- weed {Phytolacca 
decandr ^ , « Poke sh*^ a a. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet* Trade, Pocandmsh, a name in the 
tinned States for the Phytolacca decandra z866 [see Poke 
sb * 2 a], 

Focar, Pooard/Foccoon, Foocoson, obs. fF. 
POKBB, POOHABD, PUOCOON, POOOSON. 

+ Focerounoe, pokerounce. Obs* rare* A 
confection mentioned lu the 15th c, see quot 
CX430 Two Cookerydiks 3 Kaleiidnre de Leche Metys 
[8eeLLACHjA*3] Pocei ounce. Ibid Pokerounce* Take 
Ilony, & caste it in a potte tyl it wexe chaigeaunt y now , 
take & skeme it clcue. Take Gyngere, Cauel, & Galyngale, 
& caste Jier-to [etc ]. 

Fooessioia, obs. form of Possession". 

II Foebade (poJk*d). [Fr., a rough sketch, f. 
pocher to sketcli in the rough, also to blur • see 
Poaoh a and -adb] A rough, smudgy, or 
blurred sketch. 

1872 Browning Fifine xxxvi, So, any sketch or scrap, 
pochade, caricature. Made in a moment, meant a moment 
to endure, I snap at 

Fo’chaise, po*chay, poobay, colloq. con- 
liactions of POST-OHAISE. 

1827 ScoTf Chron* Canongaie Introd iv, Its associations 
of'pochays'aiidmail-coaUies. 1871 G. Meredith ^ Rich- 
mond I 135 There was a saying in the county that to 
mairy a Beltham you must po’chay hei. Ibid* 158 Shes 
past po'chaises Squire Gregory sighed 

Foebard (pfl“*tj-, p^a-ka.id, pp't;-, pp*kajd). 
Forms : a 6 pooharde, (8 poaobard) , 7- pochard. 
P. 6-9 pooard, 7 pooker, -ard, 9 pookord, 7- 
ppker. [Of uncertain origin perh augmenlative 
of OF. and mod,F pche, in mod.F. poche-cutller 
the spoonbill ; see -abd. (But there is little like- 
ness between the pochard and the spoonbill ) It 
might also be a deriv. of Poach v*^, Poke 
The pronunciation seems quite unfixed. Prof. A. 
Newton makes the ch^^k; but Johnson made it 
as m poacher*^ A European diving hied, Fuligula 
or Mthyia ferina, of the family Anattdx, charac- 


terized by the bright reddish-brown coloiu of the 
head and neck; also called red-headed pochard, 
poker, wigeon, red-eyed poker, Don-biiid tAlso 
applied to other species, as the African P., /Ethyia 
or Fuhgula capensts , the Red-crested P., P\ or 
Nyi'oca rufina, of India ; the Tufted "P , A* F 
enstata, ot Europe and Asia ; ahd in U. S. to the 
Red-head, Anas amertcana 
a. X552 Elyot, Boscha, a water foule like to a ducke, 
but somwhat lesse I ludge it a pocbaide. z6xx Coigr, 
Albreni, a Pochard Z678 Ray Wtllughby's Omtih in. 
367 The Poker, or Pochard, or great read-fieaded Wigeon 
*75* J Hill Hist Anun* 431 Xlie Anas, with grey wings, 
and a black 1 ump The Poch ai d- X7S5 J ounson, Poachard, 
a kind of water fowl 1820 Jodrcll s v , I know no reason, 
why Johnson should have piiuted this word differently 
from any other autlioi, and spelled it * poachard’ x88a 
Three tn Nortvay vm 6s A brood of pochards under the 
l^dersliip of the old duck. 1894 Splicht Ntdderdale 203 
The biitein, pochard, &caup, common scoter and the tufted 
duck have been seen in thepaik 1894 Newton Diet Birds 
734 Pockai d, Pochard or Poker, names properly belonging 
to the male of a species of Duck (the female of which is 
known as the Diinbird) 

iB 1598 Florio, Bosca, a bird called a pocaid, 1674 Dent 
Let* m Ra^s Lett (1718) 21, 1 have put up m a Box some 
Water Fowl, viz a Pocker, a Smew, a Widgeon, and a 
Whewer. 1678 Poker [see a] 1706 Piiiilips, Pocaid, a 
kind of water-fowl 1700 Derham in Phil Ifans XXVl 
466 Anas /era Pusca* The Poker 1768 I’ennant Zool 
II 470 Ihe Pochaid, In London maikets known by 
the name of Dun birds 1843 Yakrell Hist Buds HI 
233 The Pochaid, or Dun-bird, for this species is known 
by various names, as Red headed Poker, and Red eyed 
Poker is a winter visitei to this counti y 1895 A. Pati er- 
SON Afan Nature 83 We blazed away several times, 
pickm* up near twenty pokeis (pochards) 

b. attrtb* and Comb., jLspochard-duck ; poohard- 
grass, dial some water-plant, app a species of 
Polygonum (Newton Diet Buds ^35 note). 

1833 Baird in Pioc Berio Nat Club I No i x6 He 
had .. received a specimen of the pochard dude {Anas 
Jenna Lin ), 1879 R. Lubbock Fauna Noif 137 A parti- 
cular weed,— Pochard Gioss, as it is (.ailed 

Poebe, obs foim of Poaoh, Pouch 
fFocill Obs rai-e* Tn 6 pooyll(e. [ad, L, 
poctllum a little cup, dim of pocnlum cup ] A 
small cup, n phial ; ttamf* a draught, a polioii 
1572 J Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 Take in the nionnnge 
fasiinge, in pocyll wlisw, made with ale, to puigc clioller 
In pocyll wkay made ofwhyte wyne, to piiige lleme Ibid, 
20 Of herbes for your brothes and pocylles, maliowes, 
cychorye, endyue, vyoleites, pacyence. 
tFo'cillator. Obs* rare* \p.*\j*pdcillator{Lp’' 
pul,), f. pbcillum* see prec] A cup-bcarer. So 
f Pocilla tioa Obs rare’^^, 

1658 Fjiillips, Pocillation, the waiting on a great mans 
cup x66x Blount Glossogr (ed. 2), Poallator (Lat), he 
that waiteth on a gicat p(.rsons cup, a cup-bearer. 1705 
Elstob in Hearne's Collect 30 Nov. (O H.S ) 1. 107 King 
ofPocillator’s. , 

Focilliform (pi^si liipxm), a, rare, [f. L, 
poctllum (see Pooill) -h -forh : cf. PoouZiIFOEM.] 
Of the shape of a little cup. ^ 

1846 Dana Zooph 506 This species has pocilliform cells. 
Pocion, obs form of Potion. 

Fock (ppk), sb. Forms, i poo, 4-6 pokke, 
4-8 pooke, 5 pok, 5-(5 poke, 6 Sc, poik, 6 - pock. 
PI. X poGoas, 4-0 pokkes, (5 pocken), 4-8 
pookea, 6 poeques, 6- pocks , also 6-7 poxe, 
fi- pox : see Pox. lpE*poc, pocc- pustule, ulcer, 
= MDu., MLG, ptke {pocke), IJu. pok, LG. 
pocke, EFris. pok, pokke, HG. dial, pfoche, poche 
(mod.Ger. pocke from LG ). So obs F poeque, 
pokke, poxse, paucque (1400-1514 m Godef), from 
LG. or Eng, These contiuental words are all 
fern ; OE pace was masc (m one place app. fern ) 
Kluge and Franck refer pocc, pocke to the OTeut vbl stem 
“^PuhQi); to swell up, blow up, whence also 0£. Pohka, 
pocca bag see Fockei, Poke sb q 
1 . A pustule or spot of eniption in any eruptive 
disease, esp (since c 1700) m small-pox. 

c XQoo Sax Lcechd* II. 104 Drenc wij? poc adle wyl weeter 
on croccan, do hums on [etc.] Ibid, Smiie ]>^ hit utslea 
on kone poc. Ibid , Drenc wil> poccum biiceop wyrt [etc.) 
Ibid III. 4 gif poc sy on ea^an, mm maerc, sapan .mid 
Codes fultume he sceal aweg *386 Chaucer Pard Prol 
30 And It lb hool anon, and fortheimoor Of pokkes, and of 
scabbe, and cuery soor 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dietzs 
07 He [Alexander] was of sangweyn colour, his face ful of 
pockis 15 Pi oh Rom in N *I est, tn Scots (S. T. S ) HI, 
318 Ewm as anne ewill skablie or anne poke cann not 
alwayis be keipit m with the violence of medicynne 1583 
Stubbes Amt Abus,i,(iB79) 96 It brmgethulceiaHons,scab, 
scurf, blain, botch, pocks hloNxcoMERiB Plytmg 

316 The powlings, the palsay, with pockes like pees. 1706 
Phillips, Pock, a Scab of the SinalUPox 1720 Bbckbt in 
Phil Trans XXXI 56 Having great Pockes or Pustules 
on the Surface of tbeir Bodies, from whence the Pox is 
denominated. 1760-72 H Brooke Fool oJQual, (1809) IV. 

40 A few of the pock appeared on his face. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk*AUd (ed 3) I 150 The number of spots or * pocks ' 
varies from a few to thousands, but as a 1 ule from zoo to 
3(X) are present 1897 Ailbutt's Syst, Mfd, II 559 With the 
retrogression of the pock and the subsidence of the areola 
the local phenomena of a normal vaccination are at an end. 

b (ransf* A spot or mark like a pustule. 

1894 Doyle Mem S* Holmes 99 Holm» . would proceed 
to uorn the opposite w^l with a patriotic V.R. done in 
bullet-pocks. 

181 - a 
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2. A disease characteiized by pustules or eruptive 
spots; esp, (a) small-pox, [p) * great (Frenwi or 
Spaiiish) pox^, syphilis , « Pox i b, e. 

a in p/. Now wntten Pox. (Rarely construed 
with vb. in singular.) 

c 1325 C/ass dc Bilhesso m Wnght Vac j 6 i VitalcSt 
poclces, 1377 llA^OL. /*, P/ V ^x 97 Kytide come after 
with many Kene sores, As po>^hes and pestilenceSj and mothe 
poeple shente. 1480 Caxton C/tran En^ vit (15201 127b * 
Also that tyme a sekenes that men call the pockes slewe 
bothe men and women thruifii theyr infectynge 1300-20 
Dukbar Poems Iv 30 Quhill that thai ?att the Span3ie 
pockis. *5*8 Pace Let IVahev 14 July (Cal State Papers 
j They do die of the small pokkes and measels 


15*9 S. Fish Sttpphc, Bikers d They . that catche the 
pokkes of one woman, and here theym to an other a 1548 
Hall Chroti , Hen VIll igo Item that he haumg tlie 
Fienche pockes piesutned to come and breth on the kyng 
1352 Ordfe Hosp Si Bati/tol Pref A v, This Hospital ► 
where there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules 
tonombieof viij. hundred x6x3 Sakdvs Tma 10^ he pocks 
i<>vnctedibly frequent amongst them. i68x W KoecRrsoH 
Phraseol Gtn (1693) 481 The disease of the Spanish Pocks. 
J0. in««^ Nowrfiff/ 

X4 SiochK Med MS 1. 461 in Afigita XVIII 306 
Seint Nicasse had a pokke small. ^1440 Ptomp Parv 
407/2 Pokke, sekenesse, pprriga 2530 Tindalc Ansso 
Sir T More, etc. (Parker boc, 1850) 105 If God punish the 


a small, iteraUe, x^ G Harvbv PiercAs ix-Kper Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 52 Would it were not an infectious bane, or 
an incroching pocke. 1843 S Judd Margaret ir v (1881) 
264 Glad you got through the pock so well—it takes a second 
time, some say. i83x!MAVHEvrZ.o;/i/ Ealmrl 405/2 As soon 
as ever the podc began to decay, it took away my eyes 
altogether. 

t b. («V.) Oh. 

X54S Bjukklow Compl 3s The same pock that was m the 
clareys Avyne and clothes, hath so infected the gentylmcn 
of the temporaltye 1535 £ock Decays Pref (Arb ) 53 
Hatbe not the pocke of thy licentioiisnesse braste furth In 


maner to thyne owne destmcUon? 1607 R QAUEwj tr 
Esiiennds World of Wonders A iij b, Neither can the 
waters , he cured of their spirxtuall barrennesse, or of the 
Romisfa pock and i^gyptian scab 
to. la imprecation or exclamation: see Pox 
s5 3 . Oh 

1 3. siftff, and pi. A disease of sheep : « Pox 
sb. I c. Oh 

* 53 * Tikdale Exp 1 yioAn (1537) 30 Who dare deny saynt 
Anthony a flese of wol . leste he sende the pockes amonge 
our shepe. 1 548 Elyot, MeuttgOi the scabbe whi^ is among 
sbepe, called the pockes fiss* Huloet, pocke] 

4, atlrib, and Comh.^ as pock-arr 
-freoken, -feet, -hoi©, -mark, a scar, mark, or * pit^ 
left by a pustule, esp. of smallpox ; pock-arred 
(rfiii/.), -broken, -eaten, -freoken, -fi^okled, -feet, 
-fretted (-fretten), -holed, -marked, -pitted 
(-pitten) adjr.y scarred, marked, or ‘pitted’ with 
pustules, esp of small-pox; +pook-break, (?)a 
breaking out or maiking due to some form of 
pox; pock-house (JJ, S. dial\ a small-pox 
hospital; pock-lymph, the lymph of cow-pox, as 
used in vaccination; pook-pit to ‘pit* 

or mark with pustules (m quot. + pock- 

royal, satirical name for a pustule of the ‘ great 
pox * , pook-soie, a sore caused by a pustule, or 
by the pox; i* pooka-rotten a*x see Pox sb. 4 ; 
pook-atone, local name for a hard greyish stone 
found in the Staffoidshire coal-measures ; see also 
pcx-stone (Pox ) , *1* pock-tree . see PocKWOon. 

CoTGR,, Fossetieux^* full of httls pits* *nockars« 
OT pock hpliw. 1655, [see Arr] 1828 Cravett Gloss 
(ed a), rock arr, Pock mark, a scar or mark left by the 
small pox x82j BRocKSrr C Glass y *Pack arted, 
pitted with the smaJUpox. [See also Eng. Dial Did 1 
rtiStfS Montgomerie Ihse Poems liv 2 Pyndlay M«Con- 
noquhy, fuf MeFadjan, Cativilie geiljie with ye *poik- 
biaik GxpAP Promp, Parv 407/a *Pokbrok\n, pomgv- 
msus J«a Gubnall Cler. tn Arm veise 17 n xxv. § 4 
[i« 79 ) 3 sa/i What a beauty Man was, till he was pock- 
broken (if I may 5ay so) hy sw. iB6z Borrow JPdd Wales 
XXXVII, His face was long and rather good looking, though 
slightly pock broken Hye Way Spyttel Motts iiz 

in Hazl. £. P P IV 28 Scabby and scuruy, *pocke eaten 
flesh and rynde. *330 Paisgr 256/1 *Polce fiekyns 
Hiffvdcareot pic^uoitevte dt uerolle *605 Lend Gca 


man, ' .rotni recKiea ana is.uaay uomplexion 1731 Mcdlcv 
tr Kolhns Cape G Hope n 198 Seveial bans would 
remain in the *pocfc fiets *744 Boston Post-Boy 1 Oct 4/0 
Byrn looks pale and *po^fret 1693 Loud Caz No. 2843/4 
Pale-faced, and a little *Pock fretted 01640 R James 
Poems (r88o) 213 A Virginne. proper of all things but a 
wle *poclw fretten fece, 1840 Mrs F Troliope ffOtforo 
Mamed i, A deal better chance that your child will be 
like what you see there, than to poor pock fretten Phebe 
* 55 * HutOET, ^Pocke hole or scarre, ifyfi Land Gaz 
No 1145/4 A full set Woman with Pockholes m her 
Having a thin pockhole Face 
i68a /izrf. No i 78«/4 He is a litt]e broad Man, »Pock- 
^ u ® Pfarrareiii, v, A *Pock House was 
established, .and a general beating up for patients was had 
throughout the region. x88x Tyndall Floating Matter 0/ 
310 A i^Mtityof matter, comparablem Smallness to the 


...11 J ......... JLJ lauc was.. 

thinly sprinkled with deep pockmarks. 1756 M, yeriiy 


Arclaves (iSgS) XX 16 Teience Milfotd, has short brown 
hair, a little *pock-inarked 1899 Si bad in Review of 
Rev May 493/2 The whole area is pock marked vith 
public houses 1843 Blackiv. Mag LIII^ 225 It becomes 
a plague, a moial small-pox, . *pockpittiiig Ins small 
mi^icum of brains 1862 Mauiew Lond. Lahojtr II 
332 He was under the middle size, ^pockpitted *864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F 256 Did Sir Aylmer know That 
great *pock pitten fellow had been caught ? 1694 Motteu^ 
Rabelais V v, Embroidei’d o*er the Pbir with Carbunclch, 
Pushes, and **Pockroyals *643 Peynnd Sou Power Part. 
Ill 8g Neither must the Chyruigion diesse their wounds, or 
*pock-soais, 1902 C G Harper Molykerui Rond ii 33 
(Wednesbury) Those foundations have an unusual interest, 
built as they are of the material called ‘ •pockstone c 1532 
Du Wes hUrod, Fr m Paisgr 914/3 The^pocke Xxtfgaiaqa 
m ebon, 

rare [f. PogkjA] To maik 

with poeiks, or with disfiguimg spots. 

*841 Murray Let in Smiles Mem (1891) II. xxw, 474 
Houses liteially peppeied and pocked fiom top to bottom 
w ith shot-marks x8to Blackmorb Loma D lix, This tufty 

3 ground, pocked with bogs and boglets 1889 Lancet 
ne *3*4/1 Tbe posterior parts of both lungs were 
1 with tubeicle in the softening stage 

Pook, Valiant Sc. spelling of PoKB, bag. 

Pooker, obs, variant of Pochabd. 

Pocket (p^^'kat), sb. Foiras: 4-6 poket, 5 
■etti, 5-8 pocke tt, 6 -ette, (pokxt, 7 pocoet), 
6“ pocket [ME poket, a. Anglo-Noiman pokete 
(i3tli c Godef ), mod.Norman dial pouqtiette, dim. 
of ONF. poke, poque, pouque = F. poche, whence 
dim. pochette . see Poke sbP, Pouch sb. OF. had 
also a masc. form pocket, poucliet (1396 in Godef.), 
still dial , also in mod .Norman dial, pouqttei ] 

1 . A bag or sack. Sometimes used as a measure 
of quantity, varymg in capacity according to the 
commodity contained, and the locality. 

N ow chiefly used for hops and wool, a pocket of wool beln g 
half a sack (m J3th c. a quarter), a pocket of hops about 
168 lbs 

*280 Memotauda Roll, K. R m 13*, Venmnt coram 
Baionibus et recoguoverunt se teneii Boniuncino et sociis 
suis inercatoribus de Luk* in quatuor saccis lane et uno 
pochetto, id est m quorta parte unins %cci CX340 Rolls 
of Parlt H. 385/1, XX saez Se ixperes de Leyne tiovez 
en XYUi sarplers St en i poket. 1526 in Dillon Calais ty 
Pale (1802) go Item, for evry horseloode of pocketls iin d 
*535 in G Schanz Engl Handelspolthk (1881) II 385 The 
canvas, that goeth to the pokit with the hey and threde, 
that goeth to yt, weyeth about a nailles *706 Philiips, 
Pocket of Wool, the Quantity of half a Sack. See Sack of 
Wool and Sarolar 1724 De Foe Tour Gi Brti I laB 
Here [at Stourbiidge Fair] I saw what I have not observ’d 
in any other Country of England, a Pocket of Wool This 
seems to be fitst call’d so in Mockery, this Pocket being so 
big, that It loads a whole Waggon, and these ordinarily 
weigh a Ton or 25 Hundred weirtt of Wool, all in one Bag 
*767 Chrom in Amt Reg *30/1 There ueie only eleven 
pockets of new hops, the quality of which was very bad. 
1803 R W. Dickson Pract Ague. II 755 The brightest 
hops, and those which have the finest colour, are put into 
baling of a better quality, and termed pockets. xSm 
R Langford Introd. Trade 126, 147 pockets of hops, each 
weighing icwt iqr 18 Ib. *8766 Kens Mies. Caial 
§ 2107 Model of a band loom designed to weave sacks or 
pockets Without a seam either at the sides or end 
2 . A small bag or pouch worn on the person; 
spec, one inserted m or attached to a garment, for 
carrymg a purse or other small articles. 

c 1420 My naif Virg 62 ‘Apparaile >e piopiili', quod 
Pride, ^Loke Jn pockettis passe be leneist gise’. 14*40 
Stockh Med MS j 61 in Ang/ta XVIIJ 296 In a p^et 
ppu it do, Pat ke water may leniie her fro 1570 Foxe 
A. $ M (ed 2) iga/i He bare alwayes about hym, in hys 
bosome or pocket, a litle booke contayning Ihe Psalmes of 
Dauid *596 SiiAKs I Men IV, iii. m 6r Haue you 
enquir d y et who pick’d my Pocket ? a x68o B utler Rem 
(1759) II 446 A Piodigal is a Pocket with a Hole m the 
Bottom. 1700 T Brown Amnsew. Ser 4- Com. 67 Here 
walk d a Fiench Fop with both his Hands in lus Pockets. 
170X Swift Afrr Fr Hams* Petit, 7 All the money I have 
. I keep m my pocket, tied about my middle, next my 
smock, X704 Loud. Gas. No. 4072/6 Left in a Coach , 
a white Damask Pocket 1869 TROLLorn Me knew, etc 
caiiied the letter with him m hia pocket 1906 
Weldons Lndzes yrttl. Sept. 90/3 This theatie pocket wa 
Parisian novelty, worn suspended from the waist, and is 
intended to hold the handkerchief^ fan, opera glasses, etc 
b. esp. That in which money is carried , hence 
typically used for one’s purse or stock of cash ; 
pecuniary lesources, private means. Evipty pocket : 
(trans/) a peison without money. 

1717 Lady M W. Montagu Let to Prmess of Wahs 
1 Api , I would have paid them the money out of my own 
m Lett (1766) 11 133. I I, ad 

nattered myself, youi law-suit was at an end, and that your 
own money was in your own ^cket 1765 Foote Cowwij- 
saoy I Wks 1799 II. 9 Tlie biidegioom may put the piir- 
diase-money ..into hts pocket 1781 Cowper Trutli ^2 
xon cottager Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night. 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light, 1834 l! 
Kitckic fr ind by Seine 252 Wai empties the pocket, no 
kingdom can go to war with empty pockets 1879 Farrar 
ot ram I, The slave masters weie touchsd in their 
pockets, and it filled them with fury 1892 Baring Goui.d 
Jrctg Cxsars I 15 Only the empty pockets and lacklands 
were excluded. 1894 R Feast of Bacchus n 743 

A gentleman can't consider his pocket Mod. One’s hand 
has to be constantly m one's pocket heie. ! 

3. Hence, in various phrases : I 

a. In pocket i {a) Having money available: in 
possession of funds ; (b) Having (so mneh) money | 


left over or lo piofit, as 'to be ten shillings in 
pocket by the transaction’, b. Gift of pocket. 
t out of funds ; to be out of pocket, Lo he a 
loser (by some transaction) 

X75X Affect. Narr. of Wager 134 We might indeed have 
staived if Bulkeley had not happened to be somewhat in 
Pocket. 17SS Smollett Qwx. (1803) IV X 43 At the end 
of then peregrination, they are above a bundled ciowns in 
pocket 1846 Jerrold Mrs Caudle's Curtain Led xxx, 
If you’d a chaise of your own you’d be money in pocket 
*693 Congreve Old Bach ir. 1, But, erad, I’m a little out 
of pocket at present X737 Logan in Rigaud Corr. Sci 
Men (1841) I. 319 The propnetois complain they are yet 
out of pocket by it 1787 jSielson in Nicolas Disp (1845) 
I 212 If she goes soon ne will still be out of pocket by the 
Appointment 1837 Sir F. Palgkavd ^ Friar Ded 

(1844) 6, 1 shall be pounds out of pocketby my conscientious 
refusal 1882 Miss Braddon Mi Royal III iv. 74, 1 am 
out of pocket for my expenses 
c To put tit one's pocket ; To pocket, take or 
keep to oneself, conceal, suppress 
1652 CoLLiNGCs Ceweatfor Pto/ vi (1653) 3 « You had as 
good have put your tongue in your pocket. 1885 W E 
Norris Adrian Vidal xhi, I put my pride m my pocket 
d. In {some one's) podtet . (a) Quite close lo, m 
close attendance upon (some one) , {b) Under the 
personal control or clnection of (some one). 

x8xs Lad? Granville Lett (1894) I 42 Lord Gower 
seemed charmed with her, sat m hei pocket all the evening, 
both in a titter 1851 Thackeray Eng Hum 11 (1858) 58 He 
was sitting with the family seat in h is pocket z88x Mallock 
Rom xgth Cent iv iii. He sits in her pocket evei y evening 
t4 A pouch- or pocket-shaped net Obs rare-^. 
C14X0 Master of Game (MS, Digby 182) 1, EUeswlieie Jjei 
sle hem with smale poketes and with pursnettes, with smale 
neltes, with hare pipes, and with longe nettes. 

6 . Btlhaids. One of the open-mouthed bags or 
pouches placed at the corneis and on each side of 
the table, into which the balls aie driven. 

*754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 Or when the Ball, close 
cushion'd, slides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket runs, 
a Con iSor Strutt Sports ^ Past iv 1 § 16 At the com- 
mencement of the last centuiy, the bilhaid-table was square, 
having only three pockets for the balls to imi m, situated on 
one of the sides. *837 Thackeray Ravettswmg tu, The 
billiaid hall eyes fellplunm into the pocket of liis heart. 
xB^Allbiitt'sSyst Med,yill 258 They let their c^veisary 
spot the led and take the balls out of the pockets. 

6 . Zool. and Anat, A sac- shaped or pocket-like 
cavity m the body of an animal; spec. 

{a) A blind sac ( 5 ) The check pouch of some rodents, 
e g the Saccomyidx {c) The abdominal pouch of a mai- 
supial (<f ) The abdominal cavity of a halibut 01 othei fish 
*773 Projeds in Ann Reg. 127/1 The Iceland fisliermen 
beat the bone aipon a block with a thick stick, till the 
pockets, ai> they terra them, come out easily, and thus pi e- 
serve tbe sounds entire AllbutfsSyst.Jifed III 894 
This disposition [in pentyphliLic abscesses] to the fm mation 
of loculi or pockets often causes much diHiciiIty in ilie 
healmg. 1899 IVesim Gaz. 8 Dec 12/* The bullet had 
struck between tfie pocket of the arm and the shoulder- 
blade, *906 But, Meil Jinl. 13 Jan. 70 A small walled- 
olT pocket of pus. 

D. A sac-like cavity in a plant 
z86a Darwin Fertil Onhids iv. *33, I found pollen 
masses which had their broad ends pusned by insects into 
this pocket, 

7. a. Mining. A cavity in the earth filled with 
gold or other ore; an abruptly dilated part of 
a vein or lode; also, an accumulation of alluvial 
gold. b. A small cavity in a rock; esp. in Geol. a 
cavity in a lock or stratum filled up with foreign 
material, c. Asubtenaneaii cavity containing water. 

a. 1850 B Taylor Eldorado ix. (1862)89 We found many 
persons at woik searcliing for veins and pockets of gold 
*878 F, S WiLtiAMS Midi, Railw. 576 It [hramatite non 
pie] lies especially in fissures or as the niiiicis cull thtin 
* pockes', in the rock *879 Cassell's Techn. Educ IV, 
255/2 Tbe ores [of manganese] are rich, and are found in 
pockets in a schistose rock X896 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 39 
[He] had come upon a small * pocket ' of nuggets 
ftg *879 F. Harrison Chotie Bis. (x886) 2* When our 
l eading, however deep, runs wholly into 'pockets *. x8^ Daily 
News 28 Feb 7/2 A theological romance, which turned out 
to be a perfeLt ' pocket \ was not accepted by an Editor 
1 '5 June 405/2 'I he sands which had 

^tliered in the crevices and pockets of the rocks. 1872 
Dasent T/ij^e to One ! 11 251 A gi eat pocket of clay crops 
out at the edge of the Ilagsliot sand xfo3 Times 3 June 6/6 
ihe chalk presents a precipitous front of white, unbroken 
except by ^ occasional pocket ’ of red soil from above, 
c *852 C w Hoskins Talpa 3 Water . , without even 
a pocket to run itUo for escape or concealment x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss,, Pocket a natural underground 
reservoir of water 

8 . a. A Wide pit-like hollow in a eafion or 
fissure, b A deep glen or hollow among moun- 
tains. 0 , A spot hemmed in on all sides by high 
ground, d. A hollow cut out in woocl**carving. 

a 1869 Phillips V tsicv. ix 250 Fissures open sometimes 
into pockets or cavities of laiger area 1884 J. (} IIourke 
onatee Daued Mo^teis ix. 86 The caiioa widened into a plea- 
sant little pocket 

r,!SlrL * 5 *® RoosEVELT^»»A/r^ Trips v, 128 In many of the 
pockets or glens m the sides of the hiJI, tlie trees grow to 
some little height. 

0 1897 Bailey Prtnc, Fruit-growing S9 The grower 
should avoid Art lands which arehemin^ in on all sides by 
elevations, for these 'pockets ^ ate nearly always frosty, 

Et. Rowe Chp carvtngiiB^s)^^ A combinatiim 
of triangles and diamonds all treated as sunk pockets. 

9, A recehs or cavity resembling a pocket in use 
or position^ as a. The slot for tbe reception of the 
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vcitxcal Ssidc-pieces of a sask-fiame ; b. A le- 
ceptacle m the cover of a book for a folded map, 
etc. ; c A small cabin or coal bunker on boaid 
ship, d. The trap of a weir in which fish aie 
caugixt. 

^ x88x Young Ev. Man. Jus own MecJiantc § 830 A dose 
inspection of tlie bide of fiame will show the amateur where 
the ‘pocket’ A is. 1898 Century Feb 53x/a The 

single females ate stowed 111 'pockets ’ on both sides of the 
ships X899 I**, T. Bullis-n JFay Navy 95 In coaling ship 
tlie work of disLubuting the coal Lhioughout the seiics of 
pockets that aie plastered all around the engines and boileis 
IS of incredible seventy 1900 ^rrtt of Rnbruck 

(llakl. Soc ) Contents, Map to Illustrate the Two Journeys 
. In pocket. 

10 . A baggy place, a liiilge (in a sail). 

1899 Daily News sxOct. 3/4 The mainsails of both yachts 
weie glaringly faulty. Theie was a big pocket in the 
Shainiock’s, pinching her to leewaid 

11 . Racing, The posiUoii m which a competitor 
IS hemmed in by otheis and so has no chance 
of winning. (Cf Pocket 01c) 1890 m Ceni Diet 

12 . aitnb and Conib, (passing into adj ) a. 
Adapted or intended to be cairied in the pocket. 

x6xa in Crt, <5- 'limes Jos / (18^9) 1 , 156 Heie is a pio- 
cUiniatlon coming out this day against pocket-dags ax6zi 
Flliciier & Mass. Cusi Country n, 111, Out with your 
bodkin, Your poclcet-daggei, yoiu stiletto 1640 Buomk 
Antipodes iv ix, The multiplicity of pocket-watches x688 
lIoYLK Final Causes Nai Things iv 153 A pocket-dyal 
with a magnet needle 1697 Dampier Voy round World 
(1699) XX 0 uecting our course hy our Pocket Compasses 
X708 Lond, Oas, No. 4422/8 Lost a laige blue Tuikcy- 
Lcatlici Pocket Case 17x5 Ibid No. 53 W3 A neat Pocket 
Kdiliun of the Odes . of lloi acc 1740 J, W ii liamson {title) 
The British Anglei, or a Pocket-Companion for Gentlemen- 
Fislieis 1793 BcDixirs Math hmd 138 It is not veiy easy 
to believe, that woids have the property of shutting up all 
at once, like pocket telescopes. x86o Tyndall Glac* 1 xxvii. 
205, 1 looked nt the film of licjuid through a pocket-lens. 
x8^ G. Mprcduh Ermlm xxxiv, X would buy a pocket- 
dictionary at one of the poits 
b. Small enough to be canied in the pocket, or 
llgmed as being so ; liny, diminutive. 

x63X Bp. Mountagu Dtainba 508 Two poore Breuiausts, 
with our small pockct-leariuiig 1856 Emi rson Eng Tr 
Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 A pocket Swit/eiland, in which 
tile lakes and mountains axe on a sufTiclent scale to fill the 
eye and loucli the imagiimtion i86o Kcadu CloiUer // 
jv, Nuw this pocket •atjilcle fa (IwarfJ was insanely fund of 
giiping the Uinnci -table with both hands and so swinging 

0. (from 2.) Having refcicnce to money; aiising 
from pcciiniaiy consiclciations. 

X705 m W. S Puny Hist, Coll, Arner, Col, CJi, I. igfl The 

J etson.d intciest and pocket gam of one Single person. 1855 
R. LeU'CIiild Cormvall Mines 160 All persons arc most 
open to pocket arguments, and Iieie came one 
d. Private, seciet. 

t8x8 Cruisib D/gesi (e<l, a) IV S43 Being byascctel or 
pocket deed to be defeated of the incumbiance ho has 
advanced bis money for. 

Id. Special Comb. : pocket-borough, a boioiigh 
of which the parliamentary representation was 
under the control of one person or family; pooket- 
burner {liumoroni)^ a coin in the pocket (in 
allusion to the saying used of one who cannot 
keep money, that the coin burns a hole in the 
pocket) ; f pooket-oloth, a pocket-liandkerchief j 
pocket-cutter, a thief who cuts pockets , pocket- 
expenses, small ixersonal outlays; pocket- JSlled 
a,^ having the pockets full, nch ; pooket-iish = 
Angler L 2; pocket-flap, pocket-lid, a lappet 
covering a poclcet , t pockot-hay, p ooket-net see 
quot. ; t pocket-hoop, a hoop consisting of two 
pails, one worn on each hip, and serving as a 
pocket ; pookot-judgemont * seequots. ; pocket- 
like a,^ resembling a pocket; pocket-mouse, 
a rodent of the family SaiiomyUl\\ a pouched 
mouse; pookot-pedlar U,E, (see quot); pocket- 
plum - bladikr^plim (Ulabdeu 10) ; see quols, ; 
pooket-rat » GoriufiJi l i , poekot-sherifT : 
see quots. ; t pookot-tortoiso, a pocket tortoise- 
shell comb , pooket veto . see quot. Sec also 
PoCKET-nOOIt, -IlANDKEItCHIEF, CtC. 

1856 Miss Mulock 7 JIaltfav xxiv, Satisfied that, 
desfjile the unlieaid-of absurdity of a contested eluctiun, his 
#iwt Let boiough was t|uUe secure 1877 Black 6V een Vast 
IV, Thcie was not half as mucli mischief done by the old 
puclcL-horuugh system as there is by tins money ciualiHca- 
tion. 1895 C R. B. IJARBErr tnurey 111. 80 Home Tooke . 
sac for llie pocket boiough of baium 1848 Kings! ky 
HaiiiCs Trag. nr. iv, One that .never met you aftur a hail- 
sloim without lightening himself of a few *pocket-biirneis. 
a X704 T Brown Ojf Sc/iol Wks. 1730 I 3 Cannot 
1 wipe nunc eyes witli the fair ■’‘poekeL-clotn? 1885 Mihior 
(Dakota) Teller 5 June j/3 Deck hands on the steamer . 
weie being lubbcd by ^pocket cuueis among the lousta- 
bouts X7S1 .Smoli i-i r Per, Pic, xxxiu, A puise to defray 
licr *i)ockct expenses m her absence x886 W J Tcckur 
H Kuiope 2J7 Let the empty titles and empty pockets 
marry the tule-mad and ^pocket-filled Jewesses. 1895 
Wesim, Gaz, ax Feb 8/1 The angler is known by various 
names, including *Pocket-fish,Sea-devil, Fishing.frog,Toad. 
fish, Bnarbot, and Wide gab 1704 Diet. Rust et Urb, 
*PocJket Nayest , , ctxivXxi short Nets wherewith to take 
Pheasants alive... They are aboxit a yaid long 1790 B. 
Tylicr CoHirasi i, i. You really think the ^pocket-hoop 
unbecoming, X834 Planch^ Brit, Costmne xxii, (1847) 416 
The pocket hoop is ridiculed in 1780 by a print lu which 


a gill so attiied is placed beside a donkey laden with a pair 
ofp.mnieis X736-g9 M '&hcxnn Abr tdgm Leva) 0/ hAetu- 
tion (1778) II 33t The addition of the King's Seal, which 
was never requiied to any ContiacL at Common Law, was 
to authenticate and make the Security of ahighei Nature 
than any other tlien known thus it must be piesumed fiora 
the force of them, which is equal to Judgments of the 
Superior Courts, they obtained the Name of "^Pocket Jiidg 
ments x%jzlVhartort'sLawLcje (ed Pocket-judgment 
a statute meichant which was enfoiceable at any tune after 
non-payment on the day assigned, without furthei proceed- 
ings x8po Pall Mall G 15 May 3/2 'J heie is a new tailor- 
made jacket called the ‘ Cavalier *. It falls down to the hips 
and has heavy ♦pocket-lids and lappels x88o A. Wilson m 
Geatl Mag CCSCLVl 48 Nose, eyes, and ears ause as 
♦pocket like ingiowths iiom the epiblast or outer layei of 
the body 1884 Cassells Nat Hist HI. 124 These animals 
[Saccomyids] . by Ameiican wuteis are called ‘*Pocket 
Mice’, x^gz Nation {^ Y) 28 July 66/1 ♦Pocket-pedlers 
.. who stand on the stieet corners with a bottle m one 
pocket and a glass in the other, and will sell you a dunk 
in a dooi way or a horse shed 1899 Massfe Texi-bk Plant 
Dis 83 ‘ ^‘Pockct.plums ', or ‘ Bladder-plums ' .- The dis- 
ease of plum-trees . caused by a minute paiasitic fungus 
[Exoasens pruui] Instead of developing into a noimal 
plum, grows into a deformed, useless stiucturc. .The 
entire structuieisdry, and not at all fleshy .[and] also hollow, 
the ‘ stone ’ containing the seed not being developed xpoa 
Lmycl, Brit XXViTl. 360/3 Many of these Taphrinem are 
important paiasites— ^ g Pocket plums and Witches’ Bi 00ms 
on Birches, &c , aie due to their action. X763 Blackstonc 
Comm, (176B) I. IX 343 The practice of occasionally naming 
what aie called ♦pocket-sheriffs, by the sole authority of the 
crown, x^io^QiVBJ&’ciKisiBlackstoiids Covim I ix ^^znotef 
When the king appoints a person sheriff, who is not one of 
the three nominated in the exchequei, he is called a pocket- 
sheiiff It is piobable, that no compulsory instance of the 
appointment of a jpocket-sheriff ever occuiied, 1687 Sldlcy 
Betlam I^iol , Wks 1722 II 87 Nor Peuuque comb’d, nor 
♦Pocket-Toitoise siirr’d x888 Bryce Aimr Commiv I 74 
note. If Congicss adjourns within the ten days allowed the 
President for letuinmg the bill, it is lost His retaining it 
under these cucunistances at the end of a session is popularly 
called a ‘ ♦pocket veto " 

Pocket (ppket), V [f. Pocket sb,, cf. F. 
pocheier (1610 in Godef.).] 

1 tjatts. To put into one’s pocket. Also with 
1589 PasmtilVs Comiter-C, 4 Tlic goodly fiame of this 
Common-Wenle shall fall, and Banck louptes and Atheists 
pocket uppe the peeces. 1613 Day P'esiivdls xii (16x5) 338 
Vet woufil hee not pocket a Penny of it. 1631 Massingcr 
Emperor East \ 11, PeliLions not sweetened With gold, .if 
icceived, aie pocketed, not lead X749 Smollett Gtl Bl 1 
11. 1 5,1 stopt short, and pockelting my ducats m a gieat 
huny, took out some iials. x86i Huciics Torn Brown at 
0.x f xvui, lie shul up and pocketed liis sermon, and followed 
Ills flock. X899 F. T lAviLUiLogSeaJioai/aiQ Ourfiicndly 
hovellcr pocketed liis five pounds and departed. 

b. To confine or enclose as in a pocket: xn 
quot. 1681, to imprison. (Chiefly in passim,') 
x68x Dryden Span, Fryarw. u, With Intent to sell the 
publick .Safety, And pocket up his Punce 1877 Winliiell 
Recone Set, 4- Rel, v. (1881} 100 It has been assumed that 
energy may be pocketed m poitions of matter, to be let loose 
on ceitain occasions 1890 Cent Diet s v„ A pocketed 
valve X897 liarpefs Apr. 733 The petty port of 
Guayinas, pocketed on the California Gulf. 

0, Racing, To hem in (a competitoi) in front 
and at the sides, so as to prevent him from winning 
189a in Cent Diet xgox Scotsman 16 Sept 3/5 He tiled 
to sciueoze lluougli between Fleur d’Etd and Sidus, and for 
his mcliscrcUon he was very piopeily pocketed 
2 , To take possession of for one’s own, to appro- 
liriate : sometimes with implication of dishonesty. 

X637 R, Humphrey tr St Ambrose ii 41 Pocketing and 
pursing up the fruits of other mens labouis 1769 fumw 
Lett XXIX. (1799) I. 204 note, She oidered every gown and 
ti inket to be sold, and ijocketed the money 1786 Jen t rson 
Corr (1829) II IX They [the English] say, they will pocket our 
canying tiade as well ns their own 1879 J, C Cox CJi, of 
Dtrbym, IV. 77 T’liese sums wcie pocketed by Edwaid VI, 
or lather by his adviseis. 1898 Forin, Rev. Jan 99/lbe 
object of Sweden being .to leahse her longcheiished 
hopes by quietly ‘pocketing’ Norway, 

B,fig, a. To take or accept (an affront, etc.) 
without showing resentment ; to submit to, endure 
meekly, ' swallow t Formeily with up. 

1589 Grei nc ^armh Masqtterado Wks (Giosart) V 273 
Thus the great Generali of Spaine was content to pockette 
vppe this Dishonour to suue his life X59S Siiaks yohn 
HI. 1. 200 Well ruffian, I must pocket vp these wrongs. x6aa 
Maude ti. Alemari^s Cnzman dJAlf 1 214 If he pocket a 
wrong, and hold his hands, he is a cowaid *737 Common 
^ense I 139 Some gieat Men who can pocket up a Kick or 
a Cuff with as good an Air ns they cou’d a Bnbe. 1769 
PoUi Register V 229 Your giace would have pocketed the 
affi ont. x8gx Leeds Mercur ya May 7/1 The United States 
xnubt pocket the rebuff with a pleasant diplomatic smile 
b To conceal, give no indication of, suppress 
(pude, anger, or other feeling) ; to refiain from 
publishing (a repoit, letter, etc,); in U S. politics 
(of the Piesident or the Governor of a Stale) ; To 
lelain (a bill) unsigned, so as to prevent it from 
becoming law {cf. pocl’el mlOj Pocket jA 13) 

z6xo SiiAKS. Temp ii i. 67, Ant* If but one of his pockets 
could speake, would it not say he lyes? Seb 1 , 01 very falsely 
poclcet vp his report, 17S0 Chesterf. Lett i Nov , Pocket 
all your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in company unlebs desired. 1878 Bobw. Smith Carthage 1x5 
The other generals, pocketing their pride,, handed over the 
undivided responsibility to Xanthippub. 1885 L W, Spring 
Kansas 260 Legislatois who .could not be thwarted by any 
such trifle as the pocketing of a bill. 

4 . Billiards, To drive (a ball) into one of the 
pockets. (Pocket sh, 5.) 


1780 Char, in Ann Reg 16/1 IL was absolutely necessary 
to make it rebound fiom Uvo different paits of the cushion 
befoic It could pocket the othei Z873 Blnni Tr & ‘Caven- 
dish ’ Billiards 481 Aftei being pocktted or foiced off the 
table, the led ball noiust be spotted on the top spot 

6 . To hold under private contiol, esp the lepre- 
sentation of a constituency. Cf. pocket-borough ^ 
Pocket sb. 13. 

x8Sa Schouler Htst U. S 1 jo He was fond of his 
State , and loyal to some one of the blood families who 
contended for the honor of pockeimg the boiough in which 
he voted 

6 . To furnish with pockets (Chiefly in passive ) 
X896 Westm, Gaz 2a Jan 2/t One block of beautiful wavy 

white quartz was thickly pocketed with the yellow metal, 

7 . Path, and Surg, To convert or loim into a 
pouch, cavity, or clepiession. 

X885-8 Paoge & PYr-SMiTxi Priric Med (ed 2) II 612 
The exudation being so effused into the meshes of the 
papillm and Malpighian layer that the cavity is ‘ pocketed* 
and shows a central depression or umbilicus. 1895 liyd 
Soc, Lex,, Pocketing {Med and Surg), foi ming a pocket or 
pouch j a method of treating the pedicle m ovaiiotomy 

8. tntr. To form pockets or bag-like lecesses 
b. To pucker or become bagged rare U, S, 

x6x4 Camden Rem , ApparcU 234 Of the long pocketting 
sleeues in the lime of King Hem y the foui th, Hocebue song 
X873 Mrs Whuney Other Gish xxv, That carpet?, why. 
It hadn’t begun to pocket yet 1884 N.^O 29 Mai 259/1 
In desciibing the pocketing sleeve of the iwelfili and 
thirteenth cen tunes, to diaw attention to the fact that it 
still exists in the heraldic charge known as the ruaunch. 
Hence Po cketed ppl, a., Po’cketing vbh sb 
and ppl, a, 

*597 istPt ReiurnPamass, v 1 1448 A lunaticke bawdie 
trull, a pocketingc qiieane x6x4, 1884 Pocketing sleeve 
(see 8J 1638 Ford J^ariues iv. 1, The pocketing Of some 
well looking ducats. 1885-8 Pocketed (see 7] 
Focketable (pp ketab’l), a, [f Pocket v. + 
-ABLE,] That may be pul or carried in the pocket 
ax7oo B E.Dict Cant Crew, Par table, Pocketable 1704 
Dlrham m Phil Treats XXV, 1583 (2) These Instiuments 
are easily cairied about, . . the latter especially, which may 
be made pocketable. 1833 Tali' s Mag, XX, 632 1 he volume 
IS small and pocketable x8ao Clarr Rus&r ll My Shipmate 
Louise XV, There is pocket^le booty in the maif-ioom 
Hence Poc ketableness. 

1891 Sat, Rev 22 Aug 230/2 Pocketableuess. is the gieat 
point of a guide 

Pocket-book (p^*ket|buk). 

1 . A small book, adapted to be conveniently 
earned m the pocket Now usually two words 

1617 yamia Lmg Advt.,To render the volume as pot table 
.and if not as a manuall 01 pocket-booke, yet a pectoiall or 
bosome-booke, to be earned twixt leikm and doublet. X648 
A Rowlly The Scholler’s Companion, or a Little 
Library, containing all the Interpretations of the Hebrew and 
Gieck Bible, brought into a Pocket Book 1658 A Fox 
ti Wurist Surg ji Intiod 43 A small Enchiudium and 
pocket book, easily to be carried about one. X676 Audrly 
in Ray's Corr, (1848) X29 A little pocket-book, which may 
be of use whete the larger tableb cannot be had. x88s) 
Saxntsdury in Encycl, Brit XIV. 318/3 La Rochefoucauld 
ranks among the scanty number of pocket-books to bereadand 
le lead with ever new admiration, instruction, and delight. 

2 . A book foi notes, memoranda, etc., intended 
to be carried in the pocket; a note-book, also, 
a book-like case of leather or the like, having 
compaitments for papers, bank-notes, bills, etc- 

1685 Lond Gaz No. 2001/4 ^ Pocket-Book, having 

an Old Almanack in it of the Date of the Year ^ or 8x 
X7aj Dl Foe Col yack (1840) 130 A mei chant’s pocket-book, 
or letter case 1797 HoLCRorr Stolberg's Trav (ed 2) II 
Ivii 335 A lady makes a memorandum in her pocket- 
book. 1867 Trollope Chron, Barset 1 . 1, 4 A cheque, .said 
to have been stolen out of a pocket-book. 

3 . attnb and Comb, 

xZx^P, 0 , Lond Direct 365 Wells, T , Pocket-bookmaker. 
a i860 Tricks ty Traps N York 24 (Bartlett), No man, boy, 
or greenhorn was ever yet viclimircd by the Pocket-book 
Droppeis who didn’t have so stiong a spice of the scamp 
in his own composition, us to think lie was coming a sure 
and piofitable swindle upon some one Ibid , Potket-book 
Dropping may almost be consideied as one of the by-gones 
X894 ll II Furness Address 4 Our ideal Piovost must 
know the exact location ui every rich man’s body of the 
pocket-book nene 

►j* Pooketee-r Ohs, rare, [f. Pooket sb , + -eek ] 

A pickpocket. 

c 1626 Dtck of Devon, 11, iv in Bullen 0 PI, II 40 , 1 am 
DO pockcteei, no diver into slopps. yet you may please to 
empty them your selfe, good Don 

Poclceter (pp’ketar) [f Pocket v, + -er 
One who pockets or approiDiiates. 

1825 CoDULiT Hist Pr'ot, Reform vL §176 The tyrant 
was thegieatpockettei of this species of plunder X830 
Fraser's Mag L 501 Nominal editor of the work, but regu- 
lar pockeler of the salary. 

Pocketful (p(?*ket|ful). [f. Pocket -y-poL.] 
As much (of anything) as fills a pocket 

xSxx CoTGR , Pochic, a pocket fullj poke-full, sack-full, of. 
»i8-’X9 Arduthnot Let Swtfi Misc Wks lygx II, lao 
Formeily, when jrou had Wit in Pocket-fulls, and no Money 
x8^ Thackeray Van, Fair\\.\v, A whole pocketful of money 
x866 LmKGStroii^Lastymls. (1873) I ii 35 They are sitting 
eating the pocketfuls of corn maise they have stolen. 

Focket-haudkerckief (pp^ketihse gka^itjif). 
A handkerchief earned in the pocket 

1781 toE D'Rbslky Diary May, She would wave a white 
pocket-handkerchief out of the coach window, 1825 T. H. 
Lister Granby x, I am sorry for the poor Duke , he loses 
his pocket handkei chief at Bath. x86x Mbs. Carlyle Lett, 
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HI 90 Mr. C saw fit to spread his pocket-haudkerchief on 
the grass and sit down on it. 

Pocket-hole (pf?ket|hJnl). The opening in 
a garment through which the hand is put into the 
pocket. 

a 1658 Cleveiand Pet Poem 20 The Women call’d me 
Woman- till the Fools Spy’d their Mistake thorough my 
Pocket Holes 1758 Johnson Idler No 15 P 2 She walks 
with her arms through her pocket-holes 1801 Jane Austen 
Lett, (1884) h 283 The jacket is all in one with the body, 
and comes as far as the pocket-holes. 1900 Crockett 
Fitting 0/ Peats v Love Idylls (1901) 35 Take that hand 
out of your pocket hole 

Pocket-knife (ppketinarf) A knife with 
one or more blades which fold into the handle, for 
carrying in the pocket. 

1727 PJttlip Qitarll{t&x6) 42 Having nothing but a pocket- 
knife to cut It with 1875 Emerson J*eft ^ itoc. Anus 1 16 
When a boy finds that his pocket knife will attract steel 
filings and take up a needle;. 

attrli x8g6 Daily News zi Dec, 9/5 One of the largest 
houses . has nearly xoo pocket knife cutlers and grinders idle. 
Pocketless (pp ketjles), a [f. PooKET sb. + 
•LESS,] Without a pocket; haying no pocket. 

1889 Chicago Advance 3 Jan , Ulster pockets are swept 
out of existence The women are pocketless again 1897 
J A. Gkakam On Threshold Three Closed Lands viu loi 
A scantily clothed and pocketless Lepopa crofter. X903 
Month Aug. x6x A chanmag billiard-xoom with a long 
pocketless table. 

Poxket-m: oney ■ Money earned in the pocket 
for occasional expenses; esp, that allowed to those 
who have no other money under their control, as 
schoolboys or schoolgirls 

ifiga Lithgow Tiaz) vin, 345 We weie both robbed of our 
cloiiks and pocket-moneys, a 173S Arbuthnot John Bull 
III XX, One Monday-Morning .he came, as usual, to bring 
John Bull his Weekly Pocket-Money 183B LyrrON Alice 
II, 11, He inquired compassionately, whether she was allowed 
any pocket-money? X883 Trollope Aniobtog (ed 2) I. i 
13 Every boy had a shilling a week pocket-money, which 
we called battels, and which was advanced to us out of the 
pocket of the second master 

aitrih 1838 Dickens Nich Nick i. On pocket-money 
day, that is to say, on Saturday. X90X Daily Chrott, 14 June 
6/3 His advice to women was, ‘Don’t take up pocket- 
money wmk *. 

Po*cket-pi.c1dn^. < Picking’ of pockets* 
see Pick 9 ; stealing from the pockets of others. 
So Po*oket-pl cker, a pickpocket. 

x6aa Rowlands Good Newest Bad N. 42 A Pocket-picker 
mobt exceeding braue (For true mens purses did maintaine 
the knaue) xfifia Petty Taxes x Tracts (1769) 56 Such as 
have abused their dextrous use of them [fingers] by pocket- 
picking, counterfeiting of seals and writings &c 1759 
Sterne 2 V Shandy 1 xijMqie people were bubbled out of 
their goods and money by it lu one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket-picking and shop-huing m seven. 1864 Burton Scot 
Ahr l.iv X99 As naturally, as the disappearance of watches 
in a London mob is attnbuted to pocket-picking. 

Po’cket-piece. 

1 . A pece of money carried in the pocket as 
a charm, a * lucky’ com ; often a coin which is for 
some reason not current, oris damaged or spurious. 

1706 Land Gas No ^09/4 Lost , a Silver Snuff-bov, . 
with some other Silver Things, Pocket-Pieces, and Money. 
1726 Adv Ca^t, R* Boyle (1768) 8 He soon knew the Piece to 
be his Wife's. . being the same he had some rime ago given 
her for a Pocket-piece 1837 Dickens Pichw, xlv, He got 
two doubtful sbillin's and si\penn’orth o' pocket-pieces for 
a good half crown tqo 4 Sir J. Evans in Numismatic 
Ckron HI. 312 The milfed sixpences [of Q Eli/ 1561-75]., 
were [not improbably] frequently treasured os pocket pieces. 

2 . The socket or cavity on each side of a sash- 
frame in which the weights run : see Pocket sh» 9 a. 

X901 J Blacks lUustr, Carp ^ Bmldt^ Home Handier 
48 We now work along the ‘pulley stile ’ for a transverse 
cut, which maiks the extremity of the ‘pocket-piece*, or 
receptacle for the weights. 

Po‘oket-pi stol. [See Pocket sb. 12'] 

1 . A small pistol to be earned in the pocket, 
x6ia S Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS (Hist, MSS. Comm ) 
L 240 There are they say pocket pistols of five and six 
inches i7xx Addison Sped. No. 102 T 6 It shall make a 
Report like a Pocket-Pistol. X784-5 Chron in Ann Reg. 
323/2 At Dover, the large gun, wml known by the name 
of Queen Anne’s pocket pistol 1850 m McCrie Menu 
Sir A Agnevi xi (1852) 277 It [a pamphlet] served him as 
apocket-pistol on such occasions ' 

2 humorous, A pocket spiiit-fiask. 
cx^30 Buri Lett N Scotl (1818) I 298 , 1 had always on 
my journeys a pocket-pistol loaded with brandy mixed with 
juice of lemon. 1864 Babbage Passages Life Philos xvi 
ai8 A glass bottle enclosed in a kathei case, commonly 
called a pocket-pistol 1882 McQueen in Moan. Mag 
XLVl x 62 The rests had been fiequent on the road, as had 
also been the applications to the pocket-pistols 
Pockety (pf keti), a. [f. Pocket sb + -y ] 

1 . Of a mine 01 mineral deposit ; Characterized 
by pockets ; having the ore unevenly distnbuted 

_ 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 - Mining 370 1 he vein is 
uregular and pockety, 1877 Lbid 177 Rich but ‘pockety* 
mineral deposits Naturalist 289 The sandstones., 

and seams of lignite rapidly alternate one with another, 
assuming lenticular, pockety and other forms 

2 . Of the nature of a secluded hollow. 

18^3 E. L Wakeman m Coltimhu^ (Ohio) Dispatch 18 May, 
A Liny, pockety vale whose suiface is almost level on eithei 
side to the edges of noble wooded bluffs 
Po ckify, V. ? Ohs. [f PooKT 1 + -fy.] irafts. 
To make pocky; to infect with pox or syphilis. 
Hence Po*okified ppl a. 


X624 Gee Foot out of Snare 49 If the piiests lungs bee but 
a little vlcerated 01 pockified 1658 A. Fox fVnrtd Suig 
ni xvi 26s If Mercury should be used to a wound or a 
pockyfied paity, that moibus would be lowzed 1689 
T Plukket Char Gd Commander soul-destroying 
. vice, That dost effeminate and pockifie T hose Creatuies 
called men 1706 Phillips, Pockified or Pocky^ that has 
got the French-Pox 

Po*ekily, adv. [f. Pocky a 1 + -ly 2 ] In a 
pocky manner , with pox or syphilis. 

i66s Needham Med Medicinx 136 A young GnI that was 
pockily infected by one that gave her only a kiss as she was 
dancing 

Po'ckiness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The con- 
dition of being pocky. 

1530 Palsgr 256/1 Podcyix^'ss&fossetiene x6ix Cotgb , 
Fossettene^ pockinesse, or the being full of pock holes 1727 
BaileyvoI ll, PochtnesSi pocky State or Condition. 
fPo'Ckisllf a, Obs [f. Pock sb. + -isn^.] 
Infected with pox (in quot., with small-pox) 

1567 Q Mary Let, in Robertson Hist, Scot iv an. 1567. 
Note w, [Darnley is called a] pockish man 
Poolrmanteau. Sc. Also poke-, poak-, pack-, 
-mantle, -manty, -manky. Corruption of Port- 
manteau, confused viiih-pockf Poke, bag 

X583 Leg Bp St Androis 564 How y‘ his packmantie 
was maed, I think it best foi to declair X038 J. Row 
Red*Shaimes Senn (1828) Bivb, They were posting to Rome 
VMth a Poakmantie behind them, and what was in their 
Poakmantie, (trow ye?J X723 Meston Poet Wks^ Kmght 
9 Bearing his luggage and his lumber. In a pockmanteau 
or a wallet 18x5 Scott Guy M xlv. It’s been the gipsies 
that took year pockmanky when they fand the chaise stickm’ 
in the snaw I 1893 Crockett Stickit Mimster 69 A man 
canna gang ahoot six year wi’ a pokemantie withoot seem* 
somethin' 0* baich sides o’ life. 

Pock-pudding, Sc. var Poke-pudding. 
t Fo’ckwood. Obs. [f. Pock sb. + Wood j^.] 
The wood of a tree of the genus Guaiamnif for- 
merly used for the cme of syphilis = Guataodm 
2, Lignum viriE 2 : cf. pock-tree in Pock sb. 4. 
b. attrtb. Pookwood-tree . = Guaiacum i, 

Lignum vit^ i. 

1590 Hester French-Pockes Fujb, Lignum Gnaiacum^ 
commonly called Pockwood. x6oo J. Pory tr Leo's Africa 
IX 357 That wood is used by the African phisicians for the 
curing of the French poxe, whereupon it is commonly called 
by the name of pock-wood 2678 Phillips (ed 4), Pock* 
wood tteCj an Indian Tree, the Wood wheieof is bi ought 
over in great quantities, by leason of its great virtue, and 
use m Physick 27x8 Quincy Canipl Di^. X03 Holy-wood, 
or Pock wood is the Wood of a Tree that glows very tall in 
the East-lndies 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 1 37 notey 
The lignum vitas or pockwood-tree, 

PotMsy (pu ki), sb. Sc, dial. [f. pock^ Poke sb,'^ 
+ -Y, dim. suHix.] A small ‘ pock ’ or bag. 

1889 Barrie Window m Thrums xx. 190 Theie’s the pocky 
..ye gae me to keep the sewin’ things in 
Pociy(pp*ki), lUoyf rare, [f Pookj*^ -l--y] 

1 . Full of or marked with pocks or pustules; 
spec, infected with the pox (1 e., usually, syphilis), 

ct^B^Nominale Gall^AngZ 198 (E.E. T S) Femme ad 
face verolee. Woman hath face pokky \.MS. polky] 1483 
Gath. AngU 286/1 Pokky, pornginosus 1530 Tindale 
Pract Prelates Wks, (Parker Soc.) II. 313 Oui fair young 
daughter was sent to the old pocky king of Fiance, 
the year befoie our mortal enemy, a 2548 JHall Chron » 
Hen. Vin 47 b, The Dutchmen . spake shamefully of this 
manage, that a feble old & pocky man should m ary so fayie 
a lady. 1640 Parjcinson Thcat Bot 450 Under colour of 
giving physidce to th eir pockie patients 1730 S wiit Lady's 
Diesstng-room 134 To him that looks behind the scene, 
Statira’s but some pocky queen 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 601 notSi A healthy wet nuise, getting a 
sore nipple, m consequence of suckling a pocky chud, 

f b. As a coarse expiession of reprobation or 
dislike, or merely intensive. In quot. 1601 as adv. 
(Cf. mangy.) Obs. 

2598-0 B Jonson Case is Altered v 11, Plaguy boy I he 
sooths his humour • these French villains have pocky wits 
x6ox Deacon & Walker Atmv Dan el 79 Were not this 
pockie good stuffe..to pester your Pulpit withall? ax6xg 
Fleichcr Bondnea y. 111, Oh villain, pocky villain I 1663 
Dryden Wild Gallant iv 1, But that's his pocky humour 

2 . Pertaining to, or of the natuie of, a pock or 
pustule, or the pox (i.e., usually, syphilis; some- 
times, small-pox); syphilitic 01 variolous 

I 5 SS Bradford in Strype Eccl Mem (1721I III, App 
xlv 135 With tlieyr pockeye plasteies and sores x6oo 
Rowlands Lett Humours Blood ix 15 But neuei in like 
pockie heate hefoie. 2658 A. Fox Wurtd Smg u xvjii 
X29 Mercurial Ointment is good for lameness and pocky 
biles, 2752 Phil Trans XLVII 504 A pledgit dipp’d in 
the pocky matter was applied to the excouated pai L i82a>-34 
Goods Study Med (ed 4) IV 499 The pocky itch is so 
denominated from the resemblance of the pustules to minute 
small pox X843 Sir T. Watson Led, Prim Physic Ixxxix, 
11 . 781 This has needlessly been made a separate species 
of itch, scabies pumlenta^ pocky itch 

Pocky, a:b Sc. local, [f pock. Poke jA1 + -y.] 
ChaiacLeiized by having pokes or bags; baggy, 
popularly applied in Oikney to a foim of cloud, 
called by some mammato-cumuhis, the lower 
surface of which consists of an assemblage of 
rounded forms like small bags. 

(Not in Eng or geneial Sc. use ) 

X862 C, Clouston in A Mitchell Pop. Weather Prog- 
mstics Scotl 15 , 1 fiist observed this kind of cloud (cumu- 
lous-like festoons of drapeiy) on 5th March 1822 When 
properly developed, it was always followed by a storm or 
gale within twenty-four hours. It is called ' Pocky cloud’ 


by our [Oikney] sailois. 1867 — Expian Pop Weather 
Progn Scotl Pref 4 The festooned or pocky cloud Ibid 
14 x88o C Ley in Nature XXI 210/2 The clouds which 
have been in England [i e in Oikney] denominated ‘pocky 
clouds ‘ 1887 Abercromby Weather lu 78 In Orkney, this 

is known as the ‘pocky cloud ', and is there usually followed 
by a seveie gale of wind 

II Poco-cnraiitc (pd kt?|k«ra'nt^), a. and sb. 
[It., f. poco httle + curante, pr pple. of curare 
to care L. cut cirel\ a adj. Caring little , care- 
less, indiffeient, nonchalant b. sb A careless or 
indifferent person , one who shows little interest or 
concern. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shandy VI xx, Leave we my mothei— 
(truest of all the Poco-curanie's of hei sex 1 ) careless about 
it 18x5 Moorc Mem, (X853) II 76 That idlest of all poco- 
curante places, Dublin, 1823 Praed Ttoubadour i 74 
Poco-cuiante in all cases Of furious foes, or pietly faces 
x88x.S*«/ Rev 9 July 32/1 Lord Granville’s pleasant faculty 
of pococurante conversation 

Hence Po co-oura’ntisli a,, having a poco-curatde 
character, somewhat careless ; Po co-cnra'ntism, 
-teism, the character, spirit, or style of a poco* 
atra7tie\ indifference; indifferentism. 

x8ax Examvier 491/1 Criticism has been a httle Poco- 
curantish of late years 1824 1 bid, 250/1 This poco-curaniish 
disposition 2831 Moore Mem. (1854) VI 228 So far did 
this poco cuiantism of theirs extend, that, even in the 
tnfiing article of franking, not one of them.. ever offered, 
when in office, to be of any service to me, 2835 Arnoi d 
in Stanley Life (184^ 1 . vu. 419, I suppose that Poco- 
curanteism (excuse the word) is much the order of the day 
amongst young men 1846 Ht Mmctwzav Hist. Peace III 
V 11 202 His great and fatal fault his affectation of 
scepticism and pococumnteism. 2882 Times i Mar., The 
House of Commons was counted out . This demonstiation 
of pococurantism may be thought somewhat surprising after 
the heat and storm of the past few days. 

Poook, obs. form of Peacock. 

Pocones, -is ; see PuocooN. 
llPocosin, poq,nosin (p^^a’sin). Amer 
Also 7 poquosin, -on, (8 perooarfion, -kosou), 
8-9 poc(c)oson, 9 pooasan [Algonqnin poquosin. 

According to W. W, Tooker m Amer Anthropologist 
Jan 2899 (N. S.) 1 . 162-170, meaning ' at or near the opening 
out or widening', f to break, open out, widen 
dimin +-in{g) locative suffix ‘The application of the 
term therefore was to indicate or desci ibe a locality wheie 
water ‘ backed up ’ in spring freshets, or in rainy soasotis, 
and which by reason of [this] became more or less marshy or 
boggy.’ As the name of a river in Virginia, the word is found 
as early as 1635,] 

In Southern U. S., A tiact of low swampy ground, 
usually wooded ; a marsh, a swamp. 

2709 J Lawson Hist. Carolina 26 The Swamp I now 
spoke of, is not a miry Bog, but you go down fo it thio’ a 
steep Bank, at the Foot of which, begins this Valley The 
Land in this Percoarson, or Valley, being extraordinary 
iich, and the Runs of Water well stoi'd with Fowl /bit?, 
7 We lay in a rich Perkoson, 01 low Giound, that washard- 
y a Creek, and good Land 27x2 m Viigima Mag. 
Hist Biogr V, (1897) July 9 The rest carried the horses 
3 mile through a terribly myery Pocoson to a verry great 
marsh to a River side. 2760 Washington Writ (188^ II. 
163 Black mould taken out of the Pocoson on the creek side. 
X784 J F, D Smyth Tour U S I 106 Rode along upon 
a wooden causeway, thiough a marsh, which is here [Noith 
Caiohna] called a poccoson. 1875 W. C Kerr Rep of the 
Geol, Survey of N. Carolina L 15 There is a large aggregate 
of territory (between 3,000 and 4,000 square miles), mostly 
in the counties bordering on the seas and the sounds, known 
as Swamp Lands. They are locally designated as ‘ dismals ' 
or ‘pocobins’, of which the great Dismal Swamp on the 
borders of North Carolina and Virginia is a good type, 
289s Educat, Rev Nov. 358 The various stages of sound, 
lagoon, salt marsh, and pocoson are too familiar. 

Poeques, obs. form ol pocks ; see Pock sh 
t Poculary, a. (j^.) Ohs. rare'^K [ad mod. 
L. pscul&ri-us, f. pscul-wn cup * see -ARY l.] Per- 
taining to a cup, 1 e. to drinking ; in quot. absol. 
as sh. A pardon or indulgence for drinking 
Erroneously explained as='cup’ by Davies, whence in 
other Diets cf note s v Manuary on the same passage 
2537 tr. X-atimcr's Serm. b(f. Convoc. Dj b,Some brought 
forth canonizations, some expectations, some pluralities and 
unions, some tot-quots and dispensations, some pardons, 
and these of wonderful variety, some slatioiiaries, some 
jubilaiies, some poculaiius for dnnkeis, some niauuaries for 
handlers of relicks some oscularies for kissers. 
Pooula^tion. nonce-wd. [h&xtl. L.^pSetdart io 
frequent the cup, (see prec ) ; see -ation.] 

Dunking (of wine or other intoxicating liquor). 

2837 New Monthly Mag XLIX.580 Theart of poculation, 
if so It may be tcimed, being of the highest antiquity, and 
the claims of Bacchus as the inventor of the art being 
unquestioned 

fPo'cnleut, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L pdculentus 
drinkable,] Fit for drinking ; furnishing dunk. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 630 Some of th<^ Herbs, which are 
not Esculent, are notwithstanding Poculcnt; As Hops, 
Broom 

Poculiform (pp’ki^lifi?jm), a Not. Hist, [f 
'L.pScul-um (see Poculary) + -(i)fobm.] Of the 
form of a cup or dnnking-vessel ; cup-shaped. 

2832 'Lwth.’e.y luirod, Bot. iv ^jgPocuiifin^n, cup-sbaped, 
with a hemispherical base and an upright limb? nearly 
the same as campanulate. 2887 W. Philups Brit Vis- 
comyceies 55 Cup pocuUforro, ohuque, suhstipitate. 
Pocyll(e : see Poorn.. 

Pod (pFd), [Origin obscure : it does not 
Seem to be connected with the later word Pod jA*] 
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POD. 

1 . The earlier form of Pad 8 • the socket of 
a biace in which the end of the bit is inserted. 

*573 Tussm Hush (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cait, that is 
clouted and bhod, Cart ladder and witnhle, wuh percer afid 
pod. i8a3 P, Nicholson Pract Bmld 1154 The lower part 
of the other limb of the stock is of brabs, which is Aved 
by means of asciew passing through two cars of the brass 
part, and through the solid of the wood This brass part 
IS called the pod, and is fuinished with a moitise, in the 
form of a square pyiamid, for leceiving different pieces of 
steel, which aio secured by means of a spring in the pod 
Bits are those pieces of steel winch aie inseiled in 
the pod 

b. * The straight channel or groove in the body 
of ceitain forms of augers and boring-bits 
1890 in Cent Diet 

2 . Com 6 pod-bit sec quot. 

187s Knight Did. Mecht Pod^hii^ a boiing-tool adapted 
to be used in a brace. It has a semicylindtical form, a 
hollow baircl, and at its end is a cutting lip which projects 
in advance of the barrel 

Pod (pp^l); [A comparatiyely recent word, 
first found witli its compounds and dciivalives 
late in ijfth c. Origin unknown 
Pod and appear fiist c 1680, the latter being known 
earlier than the former j Podwarc occuis x^S j, but in origin 
IS not certainly a compound of ^od. 'I’he eailicr word Tor 
^od was cod, spec, in pease cod, m 1681 podders weic ex- 
plained as ' pease-cod gatherers about London 

1 . A seed-vessel of a long form, usually dry and 
dehiscent ; properly of leguminous and cruciferous 
plants ; a legume or siliqua , but often extended to 
other long fimts. 

i688 R. IIoi.Mr Aimonry n 85/1 The pod, or berry? is 
the fust knitting of fiiiit, when the Flower is fallen off. 
x7o6 Punt IPS, Pod, the I lusk of any Pulse. 1731-3 Miller 
Card Did s.v Pnum, Causing their Leaves to flag, and 
their Blossoms to fall olT without pioducing Pods. 1760 
J. Lke Iniiod, Dot. i. vi (X76S) 13 Sthqua, a Pod, is a 
Pericaipmm of two Valves 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
I. 504 note. The pods [oC the cacao] . seldom contain less 
than thirty nuts of the sire of a flatted olive, 1783 Martyn 
Pousseau^s Boi iii. (X7a4} 38 Vou will understancT this dis- 
tinction .if you open the pod of a pea and of a stock at the 
same time. 1807 j . Barlow ColmiK ii 501 From opening 
pods unbinds the fleecy store, R. Walker Plota 

OAifoidsh, axo The singular figuie 01 tliepods of the Horse- 
shoe vetch must strike the most casual observer. z 865 
Treas Boi,, Pod, the capsule 01 seed-case of leguminous 
and cruGifeiQUs plants, those of the former being called 
legumes, and those of the laltei sihques, and sihcules x88a 
Mrs, Ridoi i l Daisies ^ B I 114 where the broad-heans 
arc now in poil 1904 Spealer 23 Apr. 90/1 He gained 
a copper to buy some pods of led pepper to season the 
coarse hiead. 1903 Ihtd. 30 Dec. 322/1 These poems arc as 
like as peas in a pod. 

2 . tramf* a. The cocoon of the silk-worm, b 
The case or envelope of Ihe cg^s of a locust, 

*783 PIanway Trav. (1762) I. v, Ixiii agt The size which 
we usually most esteem, is wound off sixteen or eighteen 
pods or cocoons. *B8o Times 10 Nov, 4/6 The cases or 
^ pods’ (aa they are called from their shape) of locusts’ eggs. 
XW4 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag May 307/1 When these 
[locusts'] eggs are laid, they are enclosed in a horny 
envelope cmled a *pod', each pod containing ihirty-flve 
js. 

. A large protuberant abdomen, dial 
axSa^ Fordy Voc E, Anglia, Pod, a fat protuberant belly, 
1888 Berkshire Gloss,, Pad, a large stomach. 

4 . A purse-net with a narrow neck for catching 
eels. Also pod-net, 

X882 Blrtckw, Mag Jan. 103 The pods are hauled into the 
boat and detached from the mam net and their contents 
emptied into a tub 1883 G C Davifs Norfolk Broads 
xxxil, (1884) 246 The eels passing down the river make their 
way into the long ‘pods' through the nairow necks oi 
apertures of the stops, and cannot find their way back. 
1892 Longman's Mag, Nov 88 In this long wall of net are 
three or lour openings, to which purse-nets, about eighteen 
feet long, stretched on hoops arc attached, the far ends 
being closed. These ‘ podb ' as they ai e called, are extended 
dpwn stream and attaclied to slakes m tlie river bottom, 
their positions being marked by floats. 1B93 J Watson 
Con/. Poacher 09 The method of working the pod net is the 
same in puncljnc 

'I" 6, The blade of a cUcket-bat. Oh, 

1833 Nyrcn YngCricheieds Tutor txj When the practice 
of bowling lengtliballs was introduced . . it became absolutely 
necessary to change the form of the bat .It was therefore 
made straight m the pod. 1850 ‘Bat* Crtek Man at 
X nstead ofthe curved form of the pod. it was made straigh t. 
ctB6M Handhk, Cricket (Rtldg) xr The regulation size of 
the hat is thirty eight inches in length, of winch twenty- 
one inches are taken up by the pod, or, according to the 
more modem term, the blade. 

0 . allrik, and Comb,, as pod-flower, ~seed\ pod* 
bearing, -like, -shaped adjs, ; pod-fem, a name of 
Ceratoptens ihahcirotdes, a peculiar tropical 
aquatic fern, the fertile fronds of which are divided 
into linear and somewhat siliquose segments; 
pod-lover, collector’s name of a noctuid moth, 
Dianlhmcia capsoph%la\ pod-popper, a common 
name for capsicum ; pod-shell, an American kind 
of razor shell, fharus*, pod-shrimp, an entomo- 
stracan having the carapace hinged lengthwise 
upon its back, so as to close like a bivalve shell, 

>878 J. R. Lumby in Queen's Printers* Bible- Aids Gloss s v 
Pulse, ‘ Pulse ' m 2 Sam xvii. aB means ^pod-bearing plants, 
such as beans, pease, or lentils 1778 Micklc tr. Camoens* 
Lvsfad 388 Yellow ’‘pod flowers every slope adorn. sBqfj 
Phil. Tram, XIX. 396 Plants of a strange Nature, hearing 
♦poddike Fruit 1776 Withering Bnt, Plants (1796) L 


260 A very long pod-hke capsule x866 Rogers Agric, ^ 
Prices 1 111 sx The cheapest corn year is the dearest for 
♦pod-seed. 1830 Lindlgy Nat, Syst Boi ao Fruit . . *pod- 
snaped and dehiscent 1877 EneycU Brit, VI 663/2 Nehaha 
..seems but the puny and degenerate representative of the 
once giant ♦pod-shrunps of Silurian times 
t Pod, sh 8 Oh [Origin obscui e Cf. early mod. 
Fris. ptiade ‘ miislela piscis ’ (Kilian) ] A young 
jack or pike (fish). 

1587 Harrison England nr 111 (1878) 11 18 The pike as 
he agethj leceineth diueise names, as fiom a fue to a gilthed, 
from a gilthed to a pod, fiom a pod to a lacke, fiom a lackc 
to a picket ell, from a pickciell to a pike, and last of all to 
a luce 

Pod, sb,^ orig. US [Origin unknown.] A 
small herd or * school ’ of seals or whales, or some- 
times of other animals ; a small flock of buds. 

1832 D, Webstfr Lei to White 14 Sept m Pnv Corr 
(1837) I 526 We saw seveinl small pods of coots go by, 
1840 F.D BiMVfrre Whaling Fey II 171 The Speim. Whale 
IS giegaiious, and usually occurs in parties, which are 
teimed by whalers ‘schools' and ‘pods' X897 Speaker 
j 6 Jan 68/2 The ‘bachelois’ [seals] aie duven into pods 
1898 F T Bullen Cnnse Cachnloi v 36 Small pod 0 cows 
[whales], an one 'r two bulls layin* off to wcst’aid of 'em. 

Pod (p?d), [f. Pod 

I tntr To bear or produce pods 

1734 CuRTEis in Plal Orans XXXVIII 273. I planted 
SIX Beans in a Pot,, they bloom'd as fieely as those which 
are planted in the Ground, but did not pod so well, haying 
not above a pod or two on each Plant 1762 Mili s Syst, 
Pract. Hush I, 464 The best way to make peas pod well 
X833 Ridgenumi Parnt Rep 141 in l4hr. Use/ Knauil., 
Husd), III, Beans certain^ pod much better when not 
ciowded together 1893 Wesim Gaz 17 June 6/2 The 
peas have failed to pod, and are being cut foi fodder 
2. trans. To gather (peas, etc ) in the pod. 

180S R W Dickson Prod Agric. II. 5B7 The business 
of picking or podding the peas is usually performed by the 
Jabonrets at a fixed price. 

3 To hull or empty (peas, etc ) out of the pods. 
1902 Encycl, Brit XXVI 558/1 By the aid of modern 
machinery .the peas are podded by a ‘ huller 
4 . zntr. To swell out like a pod 
1890 Columbus Dispatch g]ii\Y, Twelve intelligent eyes 
podded until one could have snaied them with eiape vines. 
Hence Po dding vbl sb,, the procliiction or 
formation of pods. 

1766 CoiHpl, Farmer s. v Pease, Both these kinds of, .peas 
are paTticulatly apt to degenerate, and become later in their 
podding 1893 Times 6 J uly 4/6 Spring sorts [of beans] shed 
their floweis without podding 
Pod, Now dial* [Ongin obscure.] Irans, 
To prod, to poke 

*530 Palsgr. 661/2 , 1 podde 1570 Levins Manip 155/38 
To Podde, or porre, pnngere 1878 Cwnhld, GU>ss , Pod, 
to poke. X903 Eng Dial, Did, s. v , He podded mi 1' t'nbs 
wrhis walkiiT stick. 

Hence Po‘dder, one who prods. 

01x640 Jackson Creed x xxxix. § xg To use some in our 
parliaments as their podder:^ to drive us into it. 

Pod, [f. Pod sb *] trans. To diive (seals, 
etc.) into a ‘pod’ or bunch for the purpose of 
clubbing them. 

X887 Fisheries o/U S, Sect v. 11 366 note, A singular 
lurid green light suddenly suffuses the eye of the fur-seal at 
intervals when it is very much excited, as the ‘podding ' for 
the clubbers is in piogiess, 1897 Speaker 17 Jan 68/a 
Females [seals] aie oflien podded with the ‘bachelors 
Pod : see Pad sh l, toad, frog ; also Podb. 

+ Po'dage. Obs, rare'^K [ad. med L. podd- 
gium (1259 in Bu Cange), variant of peddgttm.'] 
- Pbdagb * see quot. c 1425 s. v. 

II Podagra (pffdagra, podse'gra). Med, [L. 
podagra, a. Gr. iroSdjpa gout in the feet, lit. a trap 
for the feet, f. irovs, iroS- foot + dypa a catching.] 
Gout m the feet ; W extension, gout generally 

X3^TREVJSA£arth.DeP, R vii.lviii (Bodl MS), Podagra 
IS a sore 3mel in |>e feete and namelich in ]>e wrestes and 
in soles. 1460 Capgravc Citron. (Rolls) 40 Podegia, and that 
seknes thei sey cometh of grete plente of mete and mech 
rest 1596 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist Scot iv 250 The 
Podagra or Gout, quhilk of the Vehemencie of caide he 
conti acted, Vttirhe omrthrew his preejare Jugementis 1790 
Med yrnl, I. X49 According to the opinion ofthe celebrated 
Prof. Tode,.. hypochondnasis is merely an imperfect poda- 
gra residing in the stomach and bowels 1876 tr Wagneds 
Gen, Pathol, 577 True gout, Podagra, consists, according 
to some, ofthe decreased excretion of uric acid by the urinary 
organs and an accumulation of it within the blood. 
Podsbgral (pp dSgrhl), a, [f. Podagra + -al ] 
Of or pel taming to gout; gouty. 

1822-34 Goods study Med (ed 4) II. 685 A long train of 
dyspeptic, hepatic or podagral symptoms, Fraser* s 

Mag, 111 . 396 Suspects of making his podagra! ailments. « 
cover a multitude of sins. 1872 Jbafpreson Brides ^ 
Bridals 1 . ii 159 The land of gouty humours and podagral 
suflbrers 

tPoda'gre, Obs, Forms* 3 poudagre, 
4^6 podagre, 4-5 potagre, 5 potaore [a OF, 
podagra, ad. X.. podagra*, see Podagra (The 
popular repr. of podagra in OF. was poacr&t poit- 
acn )] « Podaoba. 

2x290 -9 Eng. Leg 1 . 424/128 In bis fot ane hole goute, 
pat poudagre icleopeod is 1340 Hampole Pr Consc, 2903 
Som sal haf in alle jbair lymmes obout, For sleuthe, als pe 
potagre and pe gout 1398 T’rlvisa Barth De P, R. vii, 
viii. (Bodl. MS.), Gelded men haue not podagre for jiei 
scruep nought venus. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 411/1 Potacre, 
or p^agre, sekenesse, potagra i486 Bk, St, Albans 
C iij b, When yowre hawkes fete be swollyn she hath the 
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podagre. 1578 Lvte Dodoens iiL xv. 337 Good for podagrea 
and aches of loyntes, 

tPoda*£fre,A andj^2 Obs, Also 4 podagere, 
4'6 potagre [a. OF. (F.) podagi^e, a, L. podager, 
-gnint (Ennius), ad Gr. iroSaypds adj , pertaining 
to gout, see Podagra.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to gout ; suffering 
fiom gout, gouty 

13. Cursor M Z182S (Faiif) pe gutte podagre \C he 
potagre, podagere, Tr potagre] es il to hetc. <-1422 
Hocclfve yereslaus's IVi/e 713 Potagie and gowty & halt 
he was eek 1433 Lydg S“ Edmund iii, 649 Oon was 
podagve in handis, leggis, knees 

B, sb, A sufferer fiom gout. 

Z836 K. Howard R Reefer xxvui, The port-admiral, for 
such was the ancient podagre 

Podagric (poda-grik), a and sb. [ad. L. poda- 
gric-us, a. Gr •aolbaypiids of or pertaining to gout, 
f. TToSdypa, PodaGKA.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to gout; gouty. 

1702 Fioyer Cold Baths 1 ii (1709)44 Both Hot and Cold 
Water are good for Podagiick Pams without Ulcers 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed 4) 11 292 The constitution of a 

E idagric patient 1889 GRCTroN Memory's Has kb 197 In 
ter life,, somewhat podagric by inheritance* 

B. sb A sufferer fiom gout. 

*737 Genii. VII. 56 We podagricks you know, 
primiers imitate, For tho' pains gnaw within, yet without 
we look great. x8o6 A, Hunter Culina (ed. 3} xoi Let the 
Podagric enjoy his savoury dishes, on condition that eveiy 
foul ih he submits to eat plain meat 

t Poda'grical, a Oh, [f. as prec. + -al?] 
s= prec. adj. 

1576 Fleming Panop. Episi 237 If you meane not to beget 
to your selfe the Podagncall disease for your daughter. 
1646 Sir T Browne Prewrf jEji*. 11. iii 73 That a Loadstone 
held in the band of one that is podagricall dotli either cure 
or give great ease m the gout, z67a Phil. Tians. VII. 
4028 Some Fodagiical people, . happening to be seized by 
the Plague, lost the Gout, and recover'd of the Plague too. 

PodagTons (pp'dagras), a, [ad, L. podagrSsus 
gouty, f. podagra : see Podagra and -00s So obs 
F.podagieux (GodeS.),’} Gouty. 

X85Z Cockerell in Lady Holland Mem, Syd, SmlthixBss) 
I 249 A podagtous disposition of limbs. 1863 Sala m 
Temple Bar Mag. VIII, 73 If it be a crime to be heredi- 
tarily podagrous, take me to the Tower, 
t Po'dagry. Ohs, rare. [a. obs F. podagrie 
gout (i6th c. in Goclef.), on med L type ^pdagria, 
L Gr, TTobaypbs ; see Podagrb a."] *= Podagra , in 
quot, dodder, or the condition of a plant infested 
with it (a sense of OF, podagre and \sAdX^.pdagrd). 

[1640 Parkinson Theair Bot, 11 Cuscuta . luion Line or 
Flax, called Podagra Lint and Angina £ihi] 1657 
Tomlinson ReHott*sDisp 237 They, mistake^ho take the 
podagry of other plants for tiue Cuscuta and Epithyme, 
Podal (p^adal), a Zool, prreg f. Gr. troh, 
iro 5 - foot + -AL.] Belonging to feet, or foot-like 
organs ; spec, applied to a membrane fringing the 
outer margin of the neuropodia and notopodia or 
ventral and dorsal foot-stumps of certain Annelida. 

1896 Cambr, Nat Hist. II. 323 Tha podal membrane 
reaches to the tip of the gill m the anterior segments. 

(I Podalgia (pt^dicld^ia), [mod.L., f Gr. itoh, 
TToS- foot + dKyos pain.] Pam in the foot, as from 
gout, rheumatism, or the like. 

1842 m Dukglison Med, Lex, 1895 Syd Soc, Lex , Pod* 
algia, pain in the foot . almost the same as Podagra. 
Podalic (wdselik), a, [irreg. f, Gr. wovj, iro8- 
foot, after cepahe,'] Of or pertaming to tl^ feet. 
Podalic version iphsteftics), the operation of changing the 
position of the foetus so as to bring the feet to present in 
delivery. 

x^^oisi Cent. Diet, x 9 ^Syd Soc. Lex., V[ersion)i, podalic, 
[an operation in obstetrics] when one or both feet are 
brought down zgoo Lancet 30 June z886/i Its aim being 
* podalic as it was to bring the lower limb to present 
Fodar, dial* Also poder. [app. a. Cornish 
podar rotten, worthless.] A local name of Mundio 
or copper pyrites. 

[X7S4 Borlase Antiq Cornv). Cornish-Eng. Voc. 403/a 
Podar, rotten corrupt* id Mundic* ugly] x8i6 Paris 
Guide Mount's Bay 4* Lands End 117 Upon the first 
discovery of copper ore, the miner, to whom its nature was 
entirely unknown, ^ve it the name of Poder, , About the 
year 1735, .Mr. Coster a mineralogist of Bristol observed 
this Foaer among the heaps of rubbish. 

11 Podarthritis (p^^Jirsrtis). Med* [f Gr. 
iroS- (see P0D0-) -f- AjtTHBlTis.] Inflammation of 
joints of the foot. 

Z857 in Dunglison Did. Med, Sc* 

Poddasway, obs. Sc. £ Paduasot. 

Podded ^0 

1 . Bearing pods; legummous; growing (as 'a 
seed) m a pod, 

*753 Chambers Cycl Supp s v. Lotus, The yellow, podded, 
sea lotus, with a thick, fleshy, and smooth leaf 1762 Mills 
Sysi. Pract Hush I 465 In the culture of this, and 
indeed of all other podded grains, x8os R W Dickson 
Pract. Agric, II. 622 For cleaning and earthing up different 
sorts of podded crops 1869 Ruskin Q of Air (1874) 94 
Podded seeds that cannot be reaped, or beaten, or shaken 
down, but must be gathered green. 

2 flg. (transl. F. cossti podded, fig. well-off.) 
Well-off, comfortable, snugly secure from harm, 

1889 spectator 16 Nov., The working city being tainted 
with the deep envy of supenors, and especially of superiors 
leading joyous or ‘ podded ' lives—as the French desenbe 
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the lives of well-todo citiaens x^5 llnd at Dec 886/r 
They may trade with profit and live on the profit in podded 
luxury « ^ n 

Podder ^ (pf» dsi) [f Pod sh 2 or t)?- + -eb^ ; 
oTig* a local teim.] A person employed in gather- 
ing peas in the pod 

i68x Blount Glosso^ (ed 5), Poddt'rs, Pescod-gatherers 
about London, to called Phillips, Panders^ poor 

People employ’d to gather Pease, Pease-cod Gathertrs. 
»y6S Goldsm. Ess Misc Wks 1837 I 248 Those who lia\e 


seen . the weeden 


^ers, podders, and hoppeis. who swarm 111 the 
R w Dich£.OM Agric II 587 The 


Podder 2 : see Podwaeb 
P odder 3 see under Pod v 2 
f Po ddinifer* Ois. exc. dial. Forms ’ 5 
puddyngare, 6 podenger, -ynger, (dta/ -9) 
poddiuger, 8 podinger [An altered form of 
PoTTiJfGER, perh, associated with podyng^ Pdddiwo. 
(Intermediate between poitinger and pamiigeri 
Cf PODDlSHjPODDIDGB,)] *POTajINGER,POllEINGEB. 

1483 Caih* Ah£^ 293/1 A Puddyngare, iucctanits, iftce- 
ittyia, *532 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) i A broken 
knock, a plater, a podynger and asawcer. isSa Bury Wills 
(Camden) 142, luj^* pewter disshes, slxe sawceis, in pod- 
dingeis, 1399 Acc*-Bh W, Wf^in An^lfu/uy XxXII 
243 j alj podengers. 1781 m Cirl^ Own P (1886) VII 627 
Put ye soup into it [a stewpan] by podingeis, and lett 
every podinger full boyle up as you put it in c xSxa T 
Wilkinson in Gilpin Pc^, Poetry (1875) 204 Poddingers on 
ivery tiuncher stood 

Fo ddish, poddidffe. Now dtah Also 6 
podeoh) 6-7 podge, 9 3 %aL podditoli* [AlteiecI 
form of POTAOE, Pottage, perh. due to some 
analogy* cf. Poddingee.] « Pottage, Porbidge , 
now chiefly applied to oatmeal pomdge. 

1318 Tinda-le died Chr Man 130 Yf the podech {Wks 
IS73 porage] be burned to or the meate over rested, we 
saye, the bysshope hath put his fote in the potte [etc ] 
IKX5M Jffarr, Wtt 4- tf^sd. (1846) so How saist thou, 
Hodge, What, art thou hungne ? wilt thou eat my podge ? 
x6xx CoTGB , Erouet, . any lio^uor, podge, or sauce, of the 
thicknesse, 01 consistence of that whereof our pruine-tarts 
are made CX746 Colucr (Tim Bobbin) View Zatie Died 
Wks. (1862) 68 Bob it leet weett attb' Podditch wur uaw 
scawdiDg i8<%> ^Eavesdrotfsb* Vdl Li/e 4 (E D D^, I 
can git poddige for m:^el* and t‘ barns z886 Hall Caine 
Son of agar i vii, I know the way to my mouth with a 
spoonful of poddisb, and that's all Ibid, 11 xv, May they 
never hek a lean poddish-stick. 

Foddook, dial f Paddock $h 1, frog, toad. 

Po ddy, a coUoq [f. Pod $h?‘ + -y ] Coipu- 
lent, obese. 

X844 E FitzGerald Lett (xSdo) 1 138 It is a grievous 
thing to grow poddy the age of Chlval^ is gone then 
t Pode. Ohs Also 6 poade. [Parallel form of 
Pad sh i] A toad perh. also applied to other 
creatures reputed to be venomous, also iian^, to 
persons. 

c 1350 [see Pad sh^ 1] c 1423 Cast Petsev 8co in Maci o 
Plays 98 Tyl Mankynde falhth to podys prys, Coueytyse 
" - Stpcklu Med. PIS I is6 


schal hym. ^ype & grope *4 

' xXVIII 298 Rjmefe^jof venym, As of jrann^ 


in Anglia- 


saye he lacketh no gall 

then any toade. 1349 Chaloner Erasnms on Folly Q 1, Thei 
good podes are wholy addicted to fooles and tnfie-tmkeis 
Pode, obs fonn of Pood 
Pod6l, podell(e, obs. forms of Pcddlh 
Podeon (pp dxpn^ rare [a Gv.Tro^e^v 

a narrow end, f. ttovj, ttoS- foot ] A term for the 
petiole in the petiolate Hymenoptera see quots. 

1841 E. Newman Inirod Hist, Insects 144 The sixth aeg- 
ment, fadeon or peduncle^ is usually much smaller than 
^thar of the preceding 1844 Gossk in Zoologist II 587 
That Stfment which Mr Newman has called the podeon 
IS fucrushed with a curious hooked spur. 

Foder, variant of Podab. 
liPodeatk (p^desta*). Also 6-8 podeatate, 
7-8 podestat. [It. pdesthx^GVs., podestaie,-^ 
'Ltfoieddiem^ power, authonty, hence public officer, 
magistrate. So F. podestat (i 76a in But, Acad ).] 
a A governor appointed by the Empe^r 
Fredeiipk I (Barbarossa) over one or more cities of 
Lombardy, b A chief magistrate elected annually 
m mediaeval Italian towns aad repubhes with 
judicial functions and almost unlimited powers. 
Also imnsf, 0 A subordinate judge or magis- 
trate in modem Italian municipalities 

T Hoby Trav (1902) 10 No man weai eth his weapon 
wimin the town, but such as are licensed by the Podesta. 


... 1630 i?. JohnsorCs 

Hviga, Commit} 135 [In London] we have a Podesta, or 
Maioi, that keepeth a Pxince.like house 1696 tr, Du 
Mmn j Voy Levant 341 The Venitians maintain a Podestat 
in the I&land to gather the Tribute 1768 Boswell Corsica 
“i village elects by majoi ity of votes a Podesta 

and other two magistrates xSao Byron Mar, Pal, Pref , 
Whra podesta and captain at I’leviso 183a tr Sismondis 
. ^V 1 ^ 39 When the podesta of the Empeior arrived 

at Mdan to take possessiou of the tnbiinaJ, he was sent 

O^the following night, the Podestk of the city suddenly 


So Pode'sterate [f It podestena office of a 
podesta -f--ATDi], the rule or office of a podesti. 

X787 J Adams Def Govt V S, (1794) H 305 In the next 
year, ja8o, in the podesteiate of Albengo Signoregi of 

ll!^odetiuill(p<?dJji»m) jffiiAPl^ia. [modL,, 
arbitrary f Gr* 'iroiSs, iroS- foot.] In* some lichens 
(as Clcikomd)^ a stalk-like or shrubby outgrowth 
of the thallus, bearing the apotliecium or fiuil; 
also, any stalk-like elevation. 
x8S7 Berkflcy Crypiog Bot § 44s 409 In that genus we 
have the first indication of a stem to the apothecia, or, as it 
IS called, a podetium 1870 Bentley Man Bot (ed 2) 375 
In the latter case the stalk has received the name of 
podetium. 

Hence Fode tiifomi a,^ shaped like or resem- 
bling a podetium 

II Podez (p^ deks). Now only Zool [L podex^ 
podte-em anus, fundament] The fundament, the 
lump ; also, the last dorsalsegment of the abdomen 
of insects, the pygidnim. 

1598 B JoNSON Ev Man in hn Hum v 1, How Saturn, 
sitting in an ebon cloud. Disrobed his podex. 1706 Pini 1 irs, 
PodeXt the Fundament, or Breech 17 13 Dfriiam Phys - 
Theol Mil VI 415 The Male is lesb than the Female, and 
Its Podex not so sharp as the Females h 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med (ed 4) IV 4 These substances aie contained in 
the respective sexes in two bags that unite near the podev 
1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL HI. 390 Podex^ the last dorsal 
segment of the abdomen 

Pod-fern : see Pod sb,’^ 

Podge (pfdg), sb, dtal or colloq, [A parallel 
form, app of later origin, of Pddge r^.] Anything 
podgy; spec a short fat man or woman; a shoit 
stout thick-set ammal (In quot. 1S33 applied to 
an epaulette ) 

1833 Marryat a Simple viu, That man with the gold 
podge on his shoulder [the liist lieutenant] X876 Whitby 
Gloss , Podge, a duty, fat person 1876 Mid -Yorks Gloss, 
Podge, the term is . fieely bestowed, in a good-natured 
manner, upon children of a fleshy appearance ‘ Come hither, 
thou old podge’ 190X Farmfr it HcNtrY Slang Diet, 
Podge (colloquial) 1903 in Eug Dial Diet fiom Aber- 
deen sh to Cornwall 

Podge, V, Now dted zntr. To walk slowly and 
heavily Hence Po’dgjng pph a 
1638 N Wiiittng Htsi Albino 4 * Bellama 141 My Dames 
Will say, I am a podging Asse 1B66 Gregor BaufAb^ 
Gloss , Podge, to walk with shoit heavy steps 1876 Mid - 
Yorks Gloss s.v, Podge is also a denoting the 

lieavy iriegular gait usual to very fat persons 

Podge, obs form of Poddish, poddidge. 

Podger (pp dsai) rare ? A stiff blow. 

1816 Ld Campbell in Life (1881} I 334 He cannot deal 
the knock-me-down blows of old Brough, and if you watch 
your opportunity you may give him a podger 
Podgy (pp d^i), a, [f Pudge sh, + -t • a 
parall^ form, somewhat later in appearance, of 
Podgy ] Shoit, thick, and fat ; squat. 

1846 Thackeray Cotnh to Cairo 111, 37, I wish I had 
had a shake of that trembling, podgy hand 1856 Mayiifw 
Rhine 143 A shaggy, podgy, black pony 1838 J R 
Green Lett <igoi) a6 The slow oily stream, beneath whose 
willows linked pod^ perch 1861-2 Vac Toi^r 24 A 
pnest on the podgy side of forty 1898 A llbnifs Syst Med 
V 832 Massage is very useful m emaciated 01 podgy people 
Hence Po dglly adv , in a podgy way or degree. 
1893 ‘ J S Winter' Aunt Johnmc I 2 She was not only 
fat, but she was podgily fat 
Podia, plural of PoDiON, Podidm 
Podiai (p5'a dial), a. [f. Podi-um + -al ] Of 
or peitainmg to a podium. 1890 in Cent, Did, 
Podical (pjQ-dikal), a Zool, [f L. PoDEX, 
pbdtc' -I- -AL J Pertaining to the podex, anal. 

Podieal plates, two or more small pieces surrounding the 
podex in some insects 

1877 Huxley Inv Anim vii 406 When the tenth 

tergum and the podical plates aie removed, a very singular 
apparatus comes into view x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Amm Life 14a Common Cockroach ..The anus,. lies 
between two tuangular podical plates 

Po dicate, v humorous nonce-njod [f as prec 
+ -ATE 3 ] tntr To slide or move along on one’s 
posteriors. So Podlea tion (m quot =* a blow or 
kick on the posteriors). 

1833 JcRDAN Auiohtog IV x8o We managed to roll, slide, 
stagger and podicate to the foot ip the daik X884 World 
20 Aug 9/1 Unless he wishes to usk podication. 

II Podioxi (pp dipn). Zool PI podia, [mod 
L , a Gr. wdSiov . see Podxtjm ] One of the tube-feet 
of an echinoderm. 

1900 E. R Lankester Treat Zool in 291 Water from 
the reservoir or ampulla is driven into the podion, and the 
tu^-foot IS thus rendered tense and rigid 
PodisUL (pp'diz’m). rare [ad. late L podismus 
(Veg), a. Gr. stohtfffsds a measuring by feet, f. 
itohi^eiv to measure by feet, also to bind the feet, 
f. TToiJy, iro 3 - foot ] f a A measuring by feet. 
Obs rarc'-o fU. A footing. Ohs, rare"“\ c. 
Path, Spasm or cramp m the foot 
x68x Blount Glossogr fed 5), Podisni {podismiti), a 
measuring by feet x688 R Holme Armoury in xvi, 
(Roxb ) 89/r Allowing to eueiy souldier a larg podisme or 
place to stand in 1858 Mayne Expos Lex , Podismus, a 
term for spasm of the foot, or of the toes . . podism. 

Fodite (pf?*d9it) Zool, [f Gr. irobSf vod- foot j 
+ -ITE 1,] A leg or ambulatory limb of an I 


arthropod, esp. of a crustacean Usually in com- 
pounds denoting a part or appendage of such a 
limb see quot 1875, and the words themselves 
X875 Huxley & Martin E/em Biol (1883) 151 The joints 
have the following names, the proximal, shoit and thick, 
coxopodite, the next, small and conical, hasipodite\ next, 
cylindrical and maiked by an annulai constriction, tschto- 
podite, the next, longer, vieropodiie ; then successively, the 
carpi^diie, propodite, and dactyltpodiie 1878 H Woon- 
WAuo in Entycl, Brit VI 635^ These podites aie usually 
seven-join ted, and each bears a gill on its basal-jomt 
Hence Podltlo (pijditik) a,, belonging to a 
podlle 1890 in Cent Diet 1895 in Syd Sec Lea 

II Podium (p^« clii?m) PI, podia. [L podutm 
au elevated place, balcony, ad Gr iroSiov, dim of 
TToiiy, TToS" foot ] 

1 . Afch a. A conlmnons projecting base or 
pedestal, a stylobate b A raised platform siir- 
rounding the arena in an ancient amiriiitheatre 
o A continuous seat 01 bench aiound a 100m 
[161X CoBYAT Crudities 164 {VtViu.c) Euery Palace of any 
pnncipall note hath a piety walke 01 open galleiy belwixt 
the wall of the house and the biincke of the rmeis banke 
Suctontus calleth these kinde of open galleiies Podia ] 1789 
P Smyth tr AldriclCs Archtt (1818)149 The Podium 
bottom part of the wall) projecte at its lower extremity 
1832 Glll P ompeiana 1 iv 54 Along the whole inns a soit 
of podium 01 base 1842-76 Guilt Archit §233 The 
amphitheatie at Nismes Its extcnoi wall lins thiee stories 
of Tuscan pilasters on the face of the w.ill, the two upper 
whereof stand on podia. 1848 B Wran Coni Ecelesiol 
176 Standing figures aic langed in two lows on podia 
between the piers 1830 S Dobei l Roman viii, Up from 
the podium to the beetling height 1 tiiin’d one dying look. 
1867 Pall Malt G, 4 Mar 4/1 The podium of the Albeit 
Menioiial ts almost as ficsh as the day the structuie was 
uncoveied 

2 Anal, and ZooU a. The fore or hind foot 
{manus or pes) of a mammal or other vertebrate ; 
in buds, the junction of the toes, or the toes 
collectively, b Li compounds denoting parts of 
the foot of a mollusc as EriFODiuK, MesOBOBIUM, 
Mbtapodium, Propodium. 

1838 Maynp Expos Lex, Podion, Podium, applied by 
Illiger to the junction of the toes at the extremity of the 
tarsus, upon which the leg rests in budi>i to the inferior 
pait of the limb, comprehending, befoie, the carpus, meta- 
carpus, and toes , behind, the tarsus, metatarsus, and toes 
in the Mcunmi/era 1895 in iiyd 60c Lex, 

3 . Boi, A footstalk or other supporting part. 
(Chiefly m compounds ) 

1866 Treas Bot , Podium, Podus, a etalk, or receptacle, or 
torus ; used only in Gieek compounds. 

Podler (po dlor). Sc and north Alsopoadler, 
poodler, puddler. [An altered or differentiated 
form of next ] A young coal-fish sec quot. 1838 
183s S Olivi r Rambles Horthumbld , etc 23 By Septem- 
btr Uiey incicase to about a foot in length, and aie then 
called poodleis 1838 Joim^iON m Btrw Nat Club 
1 . No 6 X73 When young it is called with us the Podlie; 
when somewhat larger the Rodlcr; and when full grown 
the Coal sey, or Black-coal sey 1839 W White North- 
uvtlZd 4 * Border xix 273 Codlings and puddlerg 1873 
G C Davits Rambles Sth Pield-Club xxxv 262 Occasion- 
ally we got a guinet 01 a ‘ poadicr *. 

Podley [po dh). Sc, Forms : 6 podlo, 7 pudlo, 
7-8 podly, -lay, 8-9 -lie, 9 podl©, -ley, poddle, 
-lie, [In 1 6th ti,podld for ^odlock^ early form of 
Pollack, q v. (Cf. hemnd, banna, hetnme, from 
Bannock, haddo\ haddte, from Haddook, etc.)] 
The fry or young of the coal-fish [Pollachim 
or Merlangits carbonartus) , also, the true pollack 
[PoUachtus poUachius\ Cf. Fodler, Pollack. 

1323 in Exc. t Librts Dorn foe V (Bann. Cl ) 8 Bukez, 
sobs, podlois. Scotia Illustr ii in saAscUus 

fuscus „,SLRod\y. X698 M Martin Voy Si Ktlda <X749) 
16 Theie are also Pudloe«i, Herring, and many more 1733 
Maitland Hist Edin, if 189 Perches, Podlays, Skate 1792 
Statist Aee, Scot IV. S37 A few small co<l, podlies, and 
flounders. x8o6D Graham (1883) 11 aao Lobsters, 

partans, podles. 1838 [see prec.] 189a Stevenson Across 
the Plains 209 The podley is liarUly to be regarded as a 
dainty for the table 1896 J H Ca^pui ll Wt/d Lfe Scot 
131 Among the poddies, as the young of tbesaithe and lythe 
are called 

Podo- [p^&), before a vowel pod-, a. Gr. 
iroSo~f combining form of iroiJs, ttoS- a foot, an 
element m terms of Natiiial History, etc, . e g, 

Po dobranoh (-brsenk) Zoo/, [Gr jS/fayxta gills], 
a breathing organ of crustaceans attached to tlie 
legs ; a foot-gill ; so PodobrancMal (-brm gktal) 

, of or pertaming to podobranchs or foot-gills ; 
Podobranoluate (-brreqkiSt) havmg or pro- 
vided with foot-gills fCo/it Bret, 1890). Po»do- 
carp Bot [Gr. xapiros fruit], a footstalk bearing 
the fruit of a plant (Webster Stt/iJ>/, 1879). 
Podoca rpous <?., Bot,, of or akin to the genus 
Podocarpus^ N O. Taxacese^ containmg conimrous 
trees of tropical Asia and Australasia. Podo- 
ce plialous a , Bot, [Gr. K&pcGJi head], bearing a 
head of flowers on a long footstalk. || Podogynlum 
(-dginmm) Bot [mod.L., L Gr. ywrt female], 
Basigyniuh ; so Po dogyn, -cryme [F. podo- 
gyitd\, In same sense ; Podogynoiui (-f *d^98) a, \ 
PoAp'loify [F, podekpdl^ the science wmch treats 
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of the foot ; also, a treatise on the foot ; so Podo - 
loirist.^ Podomanoy [Gr. fjLavreia divination], 
divination fiom signs denved from inspection of the 
feet (Sjfd,Soc Lex, 1895) Podo*meter==PEDo- 
METBB I. f Podo metry ; see quots. Po*do- 
scaph [Gr, ck&^os ship], a canoe-shaped float 
attached to the foot, or a pair of these, for moving on 
water j also, a water-velocipede, or boat propelled 
by treadles like a bicycle ; hence Po*doscaphev. 
Podo soopy = podoimncy, Podosomatoius (-sJa*- 
matsb) a , Zool , of or pertaining to the Podosomata 
or sea-spiders, an order of Arthropoda having long 
many-jointed legs; Pycnogonidse. Po- 

dospenn^tf^* [Gr. cir^p/ia seed], the stalk of a seed, 
= FufTiODirTis 3. Podosto matons a., Zool, [Gr. 
ffT< 5 /£a mouth], belonging to the Podostomata, a 
group of Arthropoda characterized by having 
a foot-like mouth. (1 Podothe'ca ^ol, [mod.L., 
f. Gr. Btixii sheath], the scalyleg-covenngofabird 
or reptile, also, the sheath coveiing the leg of an 
insect * hence Podoiho'oal a, 

*888 Rolleston & Jackson Aniffu Life 182 The epipodite 
(so called) of the first maxiUiped represents the base, stem and 
lamina of a ^odobranch * 88 a J S Gahdncr m Naime 
XXV. 220/1 There aie fruits from Sheppey which I believe 
to be ^odocarpou^one at least seemine identical yi\\hP[odo‘ 
carpus] data of (Queensland. 1858 Mayme EApos Xca,, 
Poaocepitalus , applied to plants that have (lowers united 
into heads borne imon long peduncles s ^podocephalous 
*879 m Webster Suppl, *858 Maync Expos Lex , Podo- 
gym/tWf,,z fleshy and solid projection which.. serves to 
support the ovary,. , a^podogyne. 1805 Syd Soc, Lex,. 
Podogyn^ shoitened form of the word Podoyymum *8x8 
AfiPreserv Feei Pref 7 Diseases of the Nails, Immoderate 
Perspiration of the Feet, &c.. which merit the attention of 
the * Pedologist Ihid Pref 6 It might be ranked under 
the new title of ^Pedology, embracmg the whole Art of 
Piesei ving the Feet *727-4* Chambers Cyel^ ^Podmneier^ 
or Pedometer, 1775 in Asa *895 in Syd Soc. Lex 1656 
Bi ouNT Glossogr,^^rodemetiyi foot measure, or a measuring 
by the foot, *658 Fhilups, Podtmetry^ (Greek) a measuring 
by the foot, Rymer Short View Tragedy 119 They 
must have played bare foot* the spectators would not have 
been content without seeing their Podoinetry. *858 Chantb 
yrnl X 319/2 Heer Ochsner of Rotterdam astonislied his 
countrymen by appearing on the Maas, wearing a ^podo- 
scaph fifteen feet long on each foot, and holding a pole, 
fiattened at one end as a paddle, in his hand *864 in 
Wi nsTCR. [x 808 Lotid Society Nov. 414 The latest novelty 
in the velocipede line is the podoscaphe or velocipede- 
marin] *884 Kwciir Dui Mech. Suppl , a 
foot boat , one m which canoe-shaped floats are attached to 
or support the feet. *889 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 6/3 It beais 
the peculiar name of podoscaph, and is a sort of tiny raft 
1885 Etu^cl Bnt XlX. 4/2 The treatises also contain 
occasional digressions on onychoroancy, .*podoscopy, spas- 
matomancy. x86a Anstsd Chmuel hi, xi« ix (ed. a) 235 
A species .of the curious group of ^podosomatous ciusLa- 
ceans, resembling a transparent spider, without head or 
body *8*9 Bindley tr Richards Obs Frutis 4 * Seeds 22 
When a seed bends back suddenly m a direction contrary 
to its ^podosperm it is reclined by its proper direction. 
*857 Henprey Bot. § 234 A fully developed ovule is usually 
attached to the placenta by a short stalk, called the funi- 
culus, podosperxn, or umbilical cord *872 Couss IT 
Avter Birds 46 The naked part of the lee is covered, like 
the bill, by a hardened, thickened, modified integument, 
which varies in texture between corneous and leathery. This 
is called the ^odotheca X893 Newton Diet Bttds 5x1 
The podotheca or covering of the tarsus *890 Cent Diet. 
^»PotIothccal. 

Fodophthalmate a Zool, 

[f. Gr. TToiJy, iro8- foot + d^OaXfiSs eye + -ATE 2.] 
Havmg the eye at the end of a movable stalk, 
stalk-eyed; of or pertaining to the stalk-eyed 
crustaceans. So t Podoplttlia'lma, -tlia'lmla, 
-tlmlma’ta [mod.L. pi ], an order of Crustacea, 
including those with eyes set on movable foot- 
stalks, as crabs and lobslets; Fodophthatalau, 
a,f pertaining to the Podophthalmia ; , a mem- 

ber of the Podophthalmia ; Fodophtha'boiatoTis, 
Fodophthalmic, adis, «« podophthalmate ; Fo- 
dophthalmite, the distal joint of the eye-stalk 
in podophthalmate Crustacea ; hence Fodophthal- 
mi'tic a . ; Fodophtha'linous a, » podopUhah 
mate, 

1835-8 Todds Cyd, Anai, I 762/1 A corresponding struc- 
ture IS observed in certain Podophthalmia Jbia 736/x 
This dorsal shield occurs among the whole of the Podoph- 
thalmians, *84*-7x T R. Jones Anim, Ktngd, (ed, 4) 442 
In the two highest orders of Crustacea, hence ^led Podoph- 
thalmia, the eyes are placed at the extremity of moveable 
pedicUs articulated with the first cephalic ring of the 
external skeleton. 1855 Gossb Marine Zool I xi 6 Among 
the Podophthalma^ or btalk-eycd Crustacea, the Shnmps or 
Sand-raisers . burrow In sand, mostly in shallow water. 
1858 Maynb Expos Lex. 990 PodophihalmonSi applied by 
Pesmarest and Leach to a vast number of the Crustaceae, 

S * "^OOD ^NeU, Hist, 7^ The Podophthalraata,^or Stalk- 
Ciustaceans. *877 Huxley Im Anm vi 369 
organisation of the Stomatopoda is more Edrioph- 
thalmian. .than Podophthalmian Ibid. 315 The peduncles 
of the eye. .are composed of two joints, a small proximal 
baaiopbdialmite, and a larger terminal podophthalmlte 
1878 Bell tr, GegeubauVs Comp Anat 265 A point of 
amaity to the Podophthalmate Malacostraca* iSSoHuxley 
Crayfish vi. 341 Podophthalmatous Crustacea. 

Podopliyllons (ppd^fi'lss), a. [f. Gr. iro8o-, 
Podo- + (pvXXov leaf + -ous.] 

voL. vn. 


1, Entom, Having, as some insects, compressed 
leaf-like locomotive organs or feet. 

*858 in Maine Exfos Lex x^g in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

2 . Zool In podophyllotts tissue^ the layer of tissue 
composed of leaf-like vascular lamellse beneath 
the coronary cushion of a horse’s hoof, 

*895 in Syd, Soc. Lex 

IIFodopliylliuii (ppdoFid-um) [mod Bot. L., 
f. Gr. TToSo-, Podo- + (pbWov leaf.] a. Boi. A 
genus of Rammculaceoi with two known species, 
P. peltatum of eastern N America, and P. Emodt 
of the Himalayas, having long thidc creeping 
rhizomes, large long-stalked palmately lobed 
leaves, and a solitary white flower b, Phartn. 
The dried rootstock of P, peltatum Also attnb. 
Hence Fodophy lUo a, Chem., of or pertaining 
to podophyllum ; esp. m podophyllic add, a crys- 
talline acid obtained from podophyllin, Fodo- 
phyllin Chem., a yellow bitter resin having 
cathartic properties, obtained from the dried 
rhizome of P, peUaitmi , * resin of podophyllum, 

*760 J Lee Tnirod Bot Table i (1788) 292 Podophyllum^ 
Duck's-Foot, or May Apple, x84» Dunglison Med. Lex 
JxBss) s V, The root or rhizoma, Podophyllum (Ph XJ S ), 
IS purgative in the dose of 20 j^ains. X863 H. Syd Soc 
Year bk Med 457 The action of podophyllin is favourably 
contiasted with that of calomel x 856 Aitken Praci Med 
II 53 Podophyllin. *874 Garrod & Baxter Meet Med, 
(x88o) 183 The resin or Podophylline is a pale greenish- 
brown amorphous powder. 1875 H C. Wood Therap, 
(1879)47* Podophyllum acts as a purgative like jalap, but 
more slowly and more continuously 

11 Podostemon. Cp^^diiist? m^n). Bot, [mod.L., 
f. Podo- + Gr taken as =a stamen ; from 

the two stamens with filaments united for about 
half their length.] The typical genus of the N O. 
Podostemacex^ compnsing moss-like aquatic herbs 
with apelalous flowers, natives chiefly of S. 
Ajneiica, So Fodostemaoeous a , belong- 

ing to this order; Podoste'mad [cf. Abad], a 
plant of this order. 

*848 Bindley Veg Kingd 482 Hypogynous Exogens. 
Rutales Podostemacees — Podostemads *866 Living- 
stone Last ymh (1873) I xhii 71 This stream is rapid, 
With many podostemons at the bottom z88o C R. Maiuc- 
hau Peruv Baih 303 The wet stones were coveied with 
Podostemads, herbaceous branched floating plants, with the 
habit of liverworts 

II Podura (p^d^uoTa). Entom. [mod.h. podiira 
(Linn 1748), f. Gr irodr, iro8- foot ■¥o{ipa tail.] 
A genus of apterous insects, having a terminal 
forked springing organ; hence known as spring- 
tails. Hence Fodu'raii, a, of or pertaining to 
the genus Podura , sh.^ an insect of this genus or of 
the family Podundm ; so Fodn’rld a and sh . ; 
Fodii*rold <*., having the form or character of 
the Poditrtdsb, 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Mtcrogr, 129 Pray look at 
these scales of the podura in the engiscope 1848 Carpenter 
Amm Phys xii. (1872) 498 In one curious family, that of 
the Poduras or Spring-tails, the leap is accomplished by the 
sudden extension of the tail. *867 J. Hogg Microse. i li. 
58 The Podura scale appears to be a compound structure 
*883 Leslie NbrdenshoMs Vcy. Vega 80 Arachnids, 
acarids. and podurids occur most plentifully. 

Fo'dware. Obs. GSic,dtal Also 7-9 poddep, 
[Ofuncertainongin: cf Codwaee, 1398-1699, and 
Pedwabb, 1577-1706. 

The first element suggests PoD of pease, beans, etc ; but 
this IS not known till nearly a century later than podivare, 
which moreover in quot *584 is not applied to pulse or 
podded plants, and in quot 1077 has not necessarily such 
a sense. In quot 1736 the word is associated with podT] 
Field crops; fodder for cattle , in later use app, 
pulse, or plants havmg pods ( = Codwabb). 

*584 R. Scot Discao. Witcher xir vi (i 8 B 5 ) 179 [They] 
suffocate and spoile grasse, greene come, and npe corne, 
and all other podwaie 18x7 in Ai chad Cant J1Q02) ^V. 
*5 Robert Terry [presenled] for profaning of the Sabbath 
Day, by binding bmrley, and powting [=stackmg] oi^odder, 
upon the Sabbath, 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, 133 Dill or Lentills, 
in poor stone brash land, which are a good podware for 
cattle. 1736 J. Lewis Hist Thanei Gloss s ^P'lbht The 
hagister .was in the poddergrotten Ibtd.t Poddert pod- 
ware , beans, peaa, tares or vetches, or such ware as has pods 
1794 Boys Agnc Kent 31 Some fanners are bound to sow 
wheat after beans, on land not fit to produce beans , to 
leave a quantity of podware gratten, for a wheat tilth on 
forms where some sorts of podware is the worst tilth known 
to sow wheat upon. [x8^ Kenttsh Gloss , Poddier , a name 
mven to beans, peas, tares, vetches, or such vegetables as 
have pods] r , , 

f Po dy oo*dy, app. a perversion of body op 

Godf in a profrine oath. 

«x693 Urqttharls Rabelais in. xxxvi 298 By the Pody 
Cody, I have fished fair. ^ 

Poe, vanant of Pol, Hawaiian food. 

Foe-bird ibaid). Also 8 poy-, pue-bird. 
[See quot. 18^ ] The name (given by Capt. Cook, 
and retained In some English oinithological works) 
for a New Zealand bird, Prosthemadera nom- 
zekindtSB, now called by the English settlers Pab- 
SOir-BiBn (q, V.) and by the Maoris tm, 

*777 CQQKVoy, I 97 Amongst the small birds I must not 
omit to paruculatise the wattl^bird, poy-bird. [In the 
illustration spdt poednrdt and in the list of plates, pou\ Ibtd, 


98 The poy-bird is less than the wattle-bird. The feathers 
of a fine mazarine blue ixzSoa Bowles Poems (1855) I 
*20 The poe-bird flits, With silver neck and blue enamelled 
Wing 'B.oyvirr Dtscov Austr I.vi iji This bird they 

called the Wattle-bird, and also the Poy-bird, fiom its 
having little tufts of curled ban undents throat, which they 
called poies, from the Otabeitan word for ear-nngs x868 
Wood Homes wzthont H. xxv, 470 The splendidly decorated 
Poe Birds. 1898 L'^t Amm Zool Soc (ed. g) 237 Poe 
Honey-eater. 

II FcBcile (pi^sil^. [a. Gr. (4) ucuclKni {(XT 6 tT} the 
many-colonred or painted porch] Name of a 
famous portico in the market-place of ancient 
Athens, adorned with a variety of paintings, 

*819 in Paniohgia *838 En<ycl, Brit (ed 7) XVI 1 1 , 
X3g/x The only reward Miltiades obtained after the battle 
of Marathoa, was to have his meture drawn and to have it 
hung^ up in the Pcedle *848 Ellis Elgm Marh I 32 The 
Poecile, or painted piazzas. 

t Fcscilite (p^silsii). Geol Obs, [f. Gr. irotisciAoff 
vanegated + ite 1 ; after F, terrain petethm 
(Brongniart 1829) ] A name proposed for the 
Upper New Red Sandstone (cf. Ger bunter sand- 
stem), Hence PcBcilitle (pfsili'tik) , of or 
pertaining to the Upper New Red Sandstone forma- 
tion; » PoiKinmo, 

1832 W, D Cokybeare in Rep Bnt, Assoc 379 The next 
geological gioup beneath the lias and oolites, is that 
characterized by the new red or variegated sandstone. 

I will venture therefore to propose the term Poemlite . . and 
hence denominate tlie group, poecilitic. Brongniart has 
alieady adopted the Galliased form Pcsctltm, 

Foecilo- (prsilo), before a vowel poBCil-, 
from Gr ttoihIXo-s many-coloured, variegated, 
various, a formative element in scientific terms (m 
some of which the form Poikilo- is preferred). 

Fob oilobl&st. Foe oUooyte : see Poikilo-. Fcb*- 
ollomeve [Gr. /lepos pait], a part of the body 
of an animal m which variations of colouring tend 
to appear first. Poe cilouym [Gr. wo/ta, Bwiia 
name], one of various names for the same thing ; 
a synonym {Cent, Diet, cites Wilder) , hence 
Foeoilouymlc a , having a variety or names , 
Fcecllo'xiymy. Fos^oUopod [Gr. Trodr, ttoS- foot] 
Zool.f a member of the Poectlopoda^ in Latreille’s 
classification (now abandoned), a division of 
Crustacea distinguished by limbs of varied form 
and functions, e g prehensory, ambulatory, bran- 
chial, and natatory; hence FoBcUo'podous a, 
FoocUothe’rmal, Foaollothe'xmlo - see PoiKiLO-. 

1905 Aihenxum 18 Mar, 342/1 That colour-vanations 
tended to appear first of all on certain definite parts of the 
bodjLand that these parts, to which the name ‘ ^piaecilomeres ' 
had been given, were common to mammals and birds alike. 
1889 BuePs Handbk Med Sc VIIl 528/2 An unusually 
complete combination of ^poecilonymic ambiguities Ibid, 
5X7/X Terminological variety, such as occurs in the passages 
quoted, may be expressed by the single word, UpoecilonyTOy 
XB35 Kirby Hah ^ Inst Amm. 11 xiv. 22 The*Foecilo- 
pods differ [from the Branchiopods] by the different struc- 
ture and uses of their legs, which are not branching 1852 
Dana Crust ii 130B Characteristic ^ecies of Fcecilopods 
Food, Foeir, obs. forms of Pood, Poweb. 
Foele, obs var of Pole sb 
Foem (pGi’em). Also 6-7 poeme. [a. F. 
pohne (in Qresme 14th c,), ad. L poema (in 
Plautus), a. Gr. irdij/xa (4th c. B.O.), early variant 
of 7 ro(ijfjLaf thing made or created, work, fiction, 
poetical work, f, iroitTv (early vanant iro&v) to 
make. (If volrjfsa had been the form introduced, 
the L would have heenpaema ) 

The word poem was app not in use till about the middle 
of the 16th c , the sense was previously, from 14th c., ex- 
pressed by Poesy, sense a.] 

1 ‘ The work of a poet, a metneal composition * 
(Johnson) ; ‘a work in verse* (Littrd) ; a composi- 
tion of words expressing facts, thoughts, or feelings 
in poetical form ; a piece of poetry. 

In addition to the metneal or verse form, critics have 
generally held that in order to deserve the name of *poem 
the theme and its treatment must possess qualities which 
raise it above the level of ordinary prose. Cf quots 1575, 
1689, i^x, and see Poetry. 

i|^ Elvot Diet,, Poema ,, 9 . poetes inuencion, a poeme 
led. 1^38 Poema a poetes warke]. *568 T Howell {title) 
The Arbor of Amitie; wherm is comprised pleasant Poems 
and pretie Poesies 1375 Gascoigne Notes Eng Verse § i 
in SteeU Glas, etc (Arb.) 31 The first and mrat necesswie 
poynt meete to be considered 20 making of a delectable 
poeme is this, to ground it upon some fine muention. X58X 
Sidney Apol. Peetrze(Arh ) 23 And may not I - sw that the 
holy Dauids Psalmes are a dmme Poem? *636 B Jonson 
Discov, Wks. X641 II. xaG Even one alone verse sometimes 
makes a perfect Poeme. Ibid, These three voices differ, 
as the thing done, the doing, and the doer? the thing 
fain’d, the fmning and the fainer , so the Poeme, the Poesy, 
and the Poet, 1689-90 Temple Ess Poetty wks. 1731 I. 
236 The Frame and Eabrick of a true Poem, must have 
something both sublime and ju^ amazing and agreeable. 

— Ess Learning Ibid I ap8 The Language is but the 
Colouring , *tis die Conception, the Invention, the Judg- 
ment that give the Life and Spirit as well as Beauty and 
Force, to aPoem *706 Phillips, Poem, a Piece of Poetry, 
a Composition in Verse, a Copy of Vetses *736 Sheridan 
in Swifls Lett (1768) IV 181 , 1 have written a little pretty 
fcirth-flay poem against St Andrew*® day, which,. I intend 
for Faulkner to pifolish x8a8 Whately in Eucycl, Meirop, 

1 290/1 Any composidon in verse, (and none that is not,) is 
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dways called, vhetW good or bad, a Poem, by all wbo 
have no favourite hypothesis to maintain x84X'-4 Emerson 
Ess , Fast Wks, (Bohn] I 157 It is not metres, but ^etre- 
making argument, that makes a poem 1871 B. Taylor 
Eausi (1873) I Notes 319 Everything in this poem is perfect, 
thought and expression. Rhythms but one thing it lacks 
'tis not a poem at all 

b<. iransf* (or in more general sense) : Applied 
to a compositioii which, without the form, has 
some quality or qualities m common with poetry. 

1581 Sidney A^l Poeirte (Arb ) a8 Xenophon, who did 
imitate so excellently the portraiture of a iust Empire 
vnder the name of Cyrus, fas Cicero sayth of him) made 
therein an absolute heroicall Poem 1^3 Ruskik Pots 
C lav III xxxiv 6 Do you know what a play is? or what 
a poem is? or what a novel is? You had better first, for 
clearness' sake, call all the three ‘ poems \ for all the three 
are so, when they are good, whether wntten in verse or 
prose. 

2 Something (other than a composition of 
words) of a nature or quality akin or likened to 
Aat of poetry (with various implications, as artistic 
or orderly structure, noble expression, ideal beauty 
or gracefulness, etc,). 

zfida Miltok Apol Smict Wks. 1851 HI 270 He who 
would not he frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought him selfe to be a true Poem, that is 
a composition and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things. 1678 CuDWORTH Tntell Sysi i iv 421 There being 
as much continued and coherent Sence in this Real Poem 
of the World, as there is in any Phantastick Poem made by 
men. 1843 Kingsley Lett, (1878) I. xo8 We shall have no 
need to write poetry— our life will be a real poem. 1856 
Emerson Eng* Trazisj Race Wks (Bohn) II 24 The Celts 
. gave to the seas and mountains names which are poems, 
and mutate the pure voices of nature, x^ W. R. Ings 
Chr* MysUcism 47 The world is the poem of the Word to 
the glory of the Father. 

8 attrib* and Comb , as poenp-bocik^ •maker, -play* 

x8o6 R. Cumberland Menu (1807) 11 . 268 The public did 
not concern itself about the poem, or the poem-maker. 
CX843 Carlyle Htst Sk ^as, 1 4* Chas* / (1898) 138 A 
smallbrown Poem>Bo6k, not without merit. 1878 Browning 
Potis Crotsic xlvii, ‘The Royal Poet’ straightway put in 


Poeirte (Arb ) 49 It is not ryming and versing, that maketb 
Foesie One may bee a Poet without versing, and a versi- 
fier without Poetry. X605 Bacon Ado. Leant, n iv § i, 
2636 Denham Desir. Troy Pref {1656) A uj. Poesy is of so 
subtle a spmt, that in pounng out of one Language into 
another, it will all evaporate a 1704 T Brown 6at Anhents 
Wks 1730 I. 14 The Satirical poesy of the Greeks 184.1 
D'Israeli Amen* Lit (1867) 405 Among the arts of English 


1 . = PoBTur a. Poetical work or composition; 
poems collectively or generally; poetry m the 
concrete, or as a form of literature. (In early use 
sometimes including composition in prose, esp. 
works of imagmation or fiction , cf Poem i b, 
Poet i b, c, Pobtet 2.) Now an archaic or poetical 
synonym of poetiy* 

13. . mteP^tsM Vertu MS ^ Iv* vii. 73 Salamon seide in 
his ppysi, He holdep wel betere wik an hounde Pat is lykyng 
wd loly,. pen be a Leon,.. Cold and ded, 1377 Langl. 
P i P/* K xviir. 406 Thanne piped pees of poysye a note. 
MM Gower Cof^f IX 148 Ovide tolde a tale m Poesie, 
Which toucheth unto Jelousie, c 1400 Destr Troy 418 As 
put IS in poise an^d prikkit be Ouyd 1580 Whitehorne 
Arte Wam 108 b, The perfeccion that poesie, pain^mg, 
and writing, is now brought vnto 1581 Sidney Apol 


poesie, the most ample and most curious is an anoiwmous 
work 1883 Congre^itonahsi Mar 263 The Book of Psalms 
. .is the Paradise of Devotion, the Holy Land of poesy 
b. Poetry m tie abstract, or as an art. o Faculty 
or ^ill of poetical composition. 

*579 Spenser Sheph Cal Oct 79 0 pierlesse Poesye, 
where is then the place ? XS89 Puttenham Eng Poesie ii 
i (Arh.) 79 Poesie is a skill to speake & write harmonically, 
*636 B JoNSON Dtscov Wks. 1641 II. 123 A Poeme ,is the 
worke of the Poet Poe^ is his skill, or Crafte of making 
z686 Dryden Ode Anne Ktlhgrev) 37 0 gracious God I bow 


troe His poem-prophecy. 

Hence ^once-wds.) Poemet« Po'emlet [see 
*BT, -iiETJ, a small or short poem; Poemiug, 
composing or reciting of poems. 

*799 ^ Taylor Let to Southey 4 Jan in Rohherds Mem 
I. 244 A regular receptacle for those ^poemeCs which 
aspire only to a summer’s existence. X87X H. B Forman 
LtmngPoets aio Wehave agreat number of these ‘poemets 
beanng no traces whatever of the triviality of occasional 
verses 1708 Bnt ApoUo No 84, 2/2 I^md Tawkin^ and 
*Poemmgs 1887-9 T* A, Trollope Whai 1 remetmer II. 
369 Many of her verses she set to music^ especially one 
little *poemlet, which 1 remember to this day. 

Foema*tic, a nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. iroLr}iMnic- 6 s 
(Plut. ) poetical.] Of the nature of a poem 

0x8x9 Coleridge in Rem* (1836) II. 32X Conscious of the 
inferiority, the too poematic x»>»»j-draniatic nature of bis 
versification 

Foemell, obs. form of Pommel. 

Fc8nal(l, obs. form of Penal. 

Foene, obs. var. Pain, after L. pam (B Jonson). 

Poephacfons (p^ie*f 2 gds), a. Zool* rare [f. 
modL. FoepMga, neut. pi. (ad Gr. irorj^&yos 
(Arist) eatmg grass 01 herbs, f irda grass + 
eating) + -ouBri Eatmg grass or herbs, herbi- 
vorous; spec, belongmg to the division Poephaga 
of marsupials. 

z866 Owen Vertelr. Amm*lll 294 Some palaeontologists 

have been led astray in . . referring it to the ‘ Poepha- 
gous Potoroos and Kangaroos 

Foer, obs. form of Poos, Powbb 

H Foe'sis* Obs, The Greek and Latin word for 
PoBST, formerly sometimes used by English writers. 

%Sfi7 Drant Horace To Rdr , We write Poesis apace, and 
of all bandes, sum wyth more, and sum widi lesse leamynge. 
x6x3 W , Shipton Elegy on Sir T OverJmry 0 ,’s Wks, (1856) 
XX This cynosure in neat poesis. 

Foeste, var of Pousm Ohs*<^ power. 

Foesy (pdu*6si), sh* arch* Forms : o, 4 poysi, 
4-5 Poisie, 4-6 poysee, -le, -ye, 5 poise, -ei, 
poyse, poyesye, 6 poisee, poysy, /3. 5-jr 
poesie, -ye, 6 poesi, poezi, 5- poesy. See also 
Posy, [a OF. (r 1335 m Godef Ccnipl*)^. 
Pr., Sp,, Pg., It. poesia, Common Pomamc forma- 
tion for L. poem poetry, a poem, a. Gr. vbijuis, 
early variant of voiiijai^ a znalnng, creation, poetry, 
a poem. Poe^ and poet occur earlier Him. poetry 


far have we Profaned thy heavenly gjift of Poesy 1 1807 
OpiE in Lecf* Paint lu (1848) 273 Painting has been called 
mute poesy X879 M. Pattison Milton u 20 In Lyctdas 
(1637) we have reached the high-water mark of English 
Poesy and of Milton’s own production. 

2. (with a and pi) t -A. poetical composi- 
tion ; a poem. (In early use often in more general 
sense ; An inventive or imaginative composition,) 
CX380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) ISA Pei prechen cronyclis & 
poisies & newe fyndynges of hem self. 2387 Trevisa 
JJigden (Rolls) VI 143 He made wonder poysies as it weie 
of alle pe stones of holy wntte, 1422-20 Lydg Chron* 
Trcyn xu (MS Dighya3o)lf dyh/s He reherced many 
poysies. C1440 Promp, Parv* 407/1 Poyse, poeina, 155a 
Huloet s V , He that maketh such poesies 01 Balades. 
2575 Laneham Let* (xByi) s [She] pronounced a proper 
poexi in English rime and raeeter 1605 Bacon Adv Leam 
j IV §9 Holding them bat as diuuie poesies 2727 Newton 

Chronol Amended 1 (1728) 194 Thymaetes wrote a poesy 
called Phrygia 1843 Lytton Last Bar n 111, George of 
Clarence ham some pretty taste in the arts and poesies 
tb //. Poetical expressions or ideas. Ohs* rare. 
1387-8 T, tIsK 75 ss/ Love irr. vii (Skeat) 1,57 Thy wordes 
may nat be qneynt, ne of subtel manor understandmge 
Freel-witted people supposen in suche poesies to be begyled 
1 3 . A motto or ^ort inscription (often metrical, 
and usually in patterned or formal language). 
«= Post r, q. v. Obs 

C1430 Lydg Min* Poems (PerCT Soc ) 65 And for youre 
poyesye these lettres v ye take, Of this name Maria, only 
for bir sake, a 1548 Hall P''65b,The tente 

was replenished and decked with this poysie C1388 Grafton 
poesie], * After busie laboure commeth victorious reste 2348 
ITdall Erasm Par Luke xxm. 172 b, Theie was also a 
superscripcion or poisee wntten on me toppe of the crosse, 
derectely oner his head, in Greke, in Latin, and Hehrue 
letters. 1370-6 Lambardb Peramb, Kent (1826) 450 Out of 
the very same old word . is framed his Foesie, or woorde 
upon hfe armes (Ic Dien) I serve 2596 Shaks Merck y 
V. i, 148, 151 xA>2 — Lfatu* in 11. 162 Is this a Prologue, 
or the Foesie of a Ring? 1675 Lond Oaz, No 075/4 A 
Wedding Ring with this Poesie (‘In thee my Choice, I do 
rejoyce’], 

t 4 . A bunch of flowers, a nosegay : « Post 2. 
2572 Gascoigne {ttile) A Hundreth sundne Flowres 
hounde up in one smau Poesie 1629 R. Hill Pathw 
Piety (td. Pickenng) 1 . 146 They do offer a poesy of flowers 
*688 R. Holme Artnoury 11. 64/t Sweet William is (as it 
were) many Pinks growing together like a Poesy 
6 . aitrtb* 

1^7-8 T.^ UsK Test Love Prol. 25 Them ben wrae that 
spacen their poysye mater in Frenche, of whiche speche 
the Frenche men nave as good a fantasye as we have in 
henng of Frenche mennes English i86x Our Eng Home 251 
The banqueting stuff, spread out on painted trenchers and 
‘poesie roundels’. 

Hence Po^esy v, intr, (rare), to compose or recite 
poetry ; to speak or write poetically. 

28x9 Keats Xsedtella ix. So said, his erewhile timid lips 
grew bold, And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme. 

Poet (pou'et). Forms : 4-5 poyete, 4-6 poete, 

5 poiet, poyte, 5-6 poite, poiett, poyet, 4- poet. 
[ME. ^ete^ poyete, a. OF. poete (lath c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), modF./ui/tf, ad L (Plant ), ad Gr. 
rror/rhs, early variant of maker, autnor, poet 
(cf. Maker 5), f. iroefr, irotiiv to make, create, 
produce. (An early Gr word in L. ; if introduced 
at a later period, the form would have been 
peseta )] 

1 . One who composes poetry ; a writer of poems ; 
an author who writes in verse. (The ordinary 
current use; but now usually implying more or 
less of the sense of c.) 

a 2300 Cursor M 8531 (Cott ) Homer |>e poet [». r. poete], 
pat was sa njf, Liued in >is king dauid hjf 2388 Wyclif 
Acts xvii 28 As also summe of 5oure poehs seiden, And 
we ben also the kynde of hym 24. Ncmt in Wr -Wuicker 
680/23 Hicpoeia, a poyte. c 2460 Tomnel^ Myst, xvi 204 
Sekys poece [= poets’] tayllys. 1536 Tindale Tit* x* la 
Won . .which was a poyet of their owne. 2^7 Satir Poems 
Reform, vm. 2 Skorner of poitis and sklanderus knaifl 
1600 J PoRY tr Leo's Afheava 146 In Fez there are diuers 
most excellent poets, which make verses in thair owne 
mother toong. z 6 oa R, Cawdrey Table Alph, Poet* a 
verse maker 26*3 Cockeram, Poet, one that writeth well 
in verse. 1663 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy (2880) 67 Shake- 
speare was the man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul, 2735 
Johnson, Poet a wnter of poems, one who wntes m 
measuie, 2763 Gray Shaks 6 Fumbling baronets and poets 
small. 2844 Beck & Felton tr, MunRs Metres 30 The 

§ oets have not all avoided the hiatus with equal care. 2876 
TEDMAN Victorian Poets 281 She [Miss Rossetti] is a poet 
of a profound and serious cast. 


+ b. Formerly (after Gr and L. use), in more 
general sense . One who makes or composes works 
of literature ; an author, writer, Obs 
236a Langl P* PI* A xi. 129 Plato >e Poyete I [Studio] 
put him furste to Boke 2377 Ibid B xii 260 Jjus >e poete 
[Aristotle] preues J>at J>e pecok for his fetheres is reuerenced. 
c 2400 Destr, Troy 306 All )?at poites haue pricket of his 
pnse dedis, I haue no tome for to telle. Ibid 9075 Ne 
noght put in our proses by poiettes of old 1612 Coryat 
Crudities Cornelius Nepos an eloquent Poet in the time 
of Cicero, 2678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst i. in 163 The soul, 
in sleep or dreams, seems to be surprized with unex- 
pected answers and reparties, though it self were all the 
while the poet and inventor of the whole fable 2753 John- 
son, Poet, an inventor, an author of fiction ; [etc ] 

0. In select or emphatic sense: A writer in 
verse (or sometimes, in extended use, in elevated 
prose) istinguished by special imaginative or 
creative power, insight, sensibility, and faculty of 
expression. (Cf, Poetry 3c) 

2530 Palsgr. 2S6/i Poet, a connyng man, poete. 2S3* 
Elyot Gov i. xiii, Semblably they that make veises, ex- 


onely callea versityers, 25*12 oidney ^yot s-oeirie lAro ) 
25 Onely the Poet lifted vp with the vigor of his owne 
inuention, dooth growe m effect, another nature, in making 
things either better then Nature^ bnngeth forth, or quite a 
newe foimes such as neuer were in Nature Ibid. 20 That 
fayning notable images of vertues, vices, or what els, with 
that ddightfull teaching which must be the right describing 
note to iSow a Poet by 2500 Shaxs. Mtds. W v 1 22 The 
Poets eye in a fine fienzy rolling, Doth glance from heauen 
to earth, fiom earth to heauen. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 
II III, Euery man, that writes m verse is not a Poet 2636 
— Discos). Wks 1641 II 225 Hence he is call’d a Poet, not 
hee whidi writeth in measure only, but that fayneth and 
formeth a fable, and wntes things like the Truth x8o6 
Wordsw Personal Talk iv, The Poets, who on earth have 
made us heirs Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays 1 
1840 Mill Diss 4 Disc* (1859) I. 80 Whom, then, shall we 
call poets ? Those who are so constituted, that emotions are 
the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous 
and spiritual, are connected together 2844 Longp Ram in 
Summer 61 These, and far more than these, The Poet sees 1 

He can behold Things manifold That have not yet been 
wholly told. 1856 Ruskin Mod Pavit* III iv. i. § 24 The 
' power of assembling, by the help of the imagination, such 
images as will excite these feelings [of ‘noble emotion '], is 
the power of the poet or literally of the * Maker '. 1873 
Symqnds Grk* Poets viii 249 Aristophanes is essentially 
a poet— a poet in what we are apt to call the modem sense 
of the word— a poet, that is to say, endowed with original 
intuitions into nature, and with the faculty of presenting to 
our minds the most varied thoughts and feelings in lan- 
guage uniformly beautiful, as the creatuies of an exuberant 
and self-swayed fancy 

d. Hence occas , by further extension, applied 
rhetorically in a similar sense to one who practises 

I any of the fine arts. 

1B39 tr. Lamartmds Trazf* East 27/1 The poet., —and 
by poet 2 mean whoever creates ideas in bronze, in stone, 
in prose> in words, or m rhymes— the poet stirs up only 
what IS impenshahle in nature and in the human heart 
1874 P. Crowest {title) The Great Tone-Poets, being short 
memoirs of the greater Musical Composers. 

e. Poet-tn-ordmary, a poet ordinarily employed 
(after phystciaiutn-ordinary, etc., Ordinary sb, 
18 b). Poet-laureate •. see Ladbeatb 12. 2 b. 

^ c 2386-2843 [see Laureate a* a bj. 2865 Kingsley Herew* 
i, Godson of the great earl, and poeHn-ordmary to the 
baud. 2894 A Btrrell Ess xiv. 150 Spenser is sometimes 
[erroneously] reckoned amongst the Poets ILaureate. 

Hence Foet-laureateship » Laubeatbship a. 

ci%2pvaByrofts Wks (1846) 523/2 Pye, the predecessor of 
Mr. bouthey m the poet-laureateship, died m 2823 2874 

C Gibbon Casquet of Lit* V. 358^ Thomas Warton .. 
obtained the poet-laureateship in 2785. 

f. fig* Applied to a singing bird. 

«x748 Thomson Ode, O mghtii^e I best poet of the 
grove. 2892 Tennyson Throstle 1, ^mmer is coming, sum- 


grove. 2892 Tennyson Throstle 1, ^mmer is coming, sum- 
mer IS coimng, 1 know it, 1 know it, I know it. .Yes, my 
wild little Poet. 


g. A scholar in the poetry class ; see Poetry 6. 

1679 Trials of White Other fesmts 47, Parry* I was 
a Student there, a Poet. 

2 . attnbs and Comb* a. aj^positive (='that is 
a poet*), as poet-actor, -artist, -bird, \ -bounce 
(Bounce 4 b), -boy, -dramatist, -historian, 

•humrut, -mustcian, -novelist, painter, -pilgrim, 
-ploughman, -preacher, pnest, -princess, -saint, 
-satirist, -seer, -singer, \ sucker (= ‘sucking 'poet), 
-thinker, -wamor, -woman, etc. etc. b. Of or 
pertaining to a poet, as poet-craft, -heart, -nectar, 
-song, -soul, etc. ; so poei-wise adv, o objective, 
etc , as poet-ape (one who apes a poet), -hater, 
-whipper, -worship* d. instrumental, etc., poet- 
haunted, -hymned adjs* ; poet-like adj. and adv. 

1867 Comh* Mag* XV. 666 The stage whereon the ’’poet- 
actor was enacting the counterfeit presentment of a king 
*^* Sidney ApM Poeirte (Arb.) 72 The cause why it 
[Poesie] IS not esteemed in Englande, is the fault of ’’Poet- 
apes, not Poets, x8z7-x8 Shelley Rosalind ^ Helen xijg 
The nfehtingale the ’^oet-bird. 2632 Brome Haveltk 
Prol., Those ’’Poet-Bownces that write English Greeke 
*838 Lytton Alue vm* iil. A dream that had noiered over 
the *poct-boy. 1863 Edin. Reo. Apr 354 A controversy 
. lost in the mysteries of ’^poetcrafL x^t Sidney ApoU 
Peetrie (Arb.) 48 Not onely m these Mysomousoi, ’’Poet- 
haters, but m all that kinde of people, who sedc a prayse by 
dispmysing others. 2895 Marie C^relu Sorrows qfSainn 
xxxai, The beautiful autumnal woo^ of ’’poct-wunted 



POETASTER. 


POETICALITY, 


Warwickshire x844{. Mrs Browning Lady Gtraldiiie's 
CourUkip Concl. viii> Is no woman far above me Found 
more worthy of thy ^poet-heart than such a one as I ? 1897 
Q Rev Oct 331 The poet-satmst succeeds the •poet- 
humorist 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps vi, 7 Yet dootn not 
David enlarge his sorowe •PoetUke *843 Tennyson 
Edwin Moms 37 Poet like he spoke, 1839 Clough Em ly 
Poems 11. 19 A fount Of the true *poet-nectar whence to fill 
The golden urns of verse. 189a Zangwill Childr, GJteiio 
I 164 , 1 sing the restoration of our land) and become the 
*poet-patriot of my people 1844 Mrs Browning 
Poets Concl 11, That same green forest where had gone 
The •poet^ilgrira x886 Blackie in v^th Cettt* Apr 534 
The great ^poet-ploughman of Scotland i8ax Byron Ele^y 
on Keais 11, The •poet priest Milman (So ready to kill 
man) X847 Tennyson Prtnc iii 256 If that strange •Poet- 
princess with her grand Imaginations might at aU be won. 
x6^5 R Stable Elegy on Quarles, Sol Recant 64 A •Poet- 
saint he was x84a S. Lover Handy Andy xxi, All were 
silent, for the •poet singer was a favourite 1828 Carlyle 
Misc,^ Bums {1857) I* 200 A. true •Poet-soul, for it needs 
but to be struck, and the sound it yields will be music. 
x6x4 B. Jonson Bart Fair i 1, Gi' mee the man, can ..giue 
the law to all the Poets, and *Poet-suckers 1’ Towne, be- 
cause they are the Players Gossips x^Sz Sidney A^ol 
Poeirie (Arb ) 4^, I imagine, it falleth out with these •Poet- 
whyppers, as with some good women, who often are sicke, 
but in fayth they cannot tel where. X844 Mrs. Browning 
Vis, Poets cvii, And Sappho . 0 •poet woman 1 1856 — 
Aur, Leigh v 543 They sound strange As . lovely •poet- 
words grown obsolete 1839 Bailpy Festus xx. (1852) 370 
There is a •poet- worship, one of other Which is idolatiy, 
and not the true Love-service of the soul to God. 

e. Combmatioas with poets' or poet's, poets’ 
cassia, the fragrant shrub anciently called cassia, 
supposed to be Osyns alba (see Cassia i 3); 
Poets’ Comer, (c) name for a part of the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey, which contains 
the graves and monuments of several distinguished 
poets (called, in the Spectator 1711, *the poetical 
Quarter*' seePoBiTOAifl}, i); (^) applied humor- 
ously to a part of a newspaper or other periodical 
containing short poetical contributions ; poets* 
narolsBUS, the common white narcissus, AT. 
poeftcus ; poets* rosemary == poets* cassia, 

1760 J. Lee Inirod, Bot App 333 •Poet’s Cassia, Qsyris 
1785 Falconer Demag', 235 While nis demure Welch goat, 
with lifted hoof, In •Poet’s corner hangs each flimsy woof 
X766 Ei'tMicw. London IV. 417 An iron gate opens into the 
south cross isle; which from the number of monuments 
erected Lheiein to celebrated English poets, has obtained 
the name of Tfie Poets Corner, 1785 Crabqc Newspaper 
ad fin , The Poet’s Cornei i& the place they choose, A fatal 
nursery for an infant Muse , XJnliKe that Corner wheie true 
Poets he i88x Antiquary Oct 137 Westminster Abbey 
a Studv on Poets’ Corner 1597 Gerarde Herbal iii. vi 
iixo The *Poets Rosemarie or Gaidiobe, Casia Poeiica 
L’ObeliJ. 1760 J. Lee Inirod Bot, App. 333 Poet's Rose- 
mary, Osyris 

Poetaster (pduetse'stai). [a. med. or mod.L. 
poetaster (Erasmus Let, 25 Mar. 1521), in It. and 
Sp, poetastro, obs. F. poetastre (1554 m Sainte- 
Palaye) : see Poet and -aster ] A petty or paltry 
poet ; a writer of poor or trashy verse ; a rimcster. 

X599 6 Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. 1, Madam Mona .is like 
one of your ignorant poetasters of the time x6ox — {title) 
The Poetaster , or, His Arraignment. 1603 Florio Mon- 
taigne n xvii. (1633) 359, 1 know a Poetaster, gainst whom 
bom weake and strong, . allirme and say, he hath no skil or 
judgement in Poesie. X664 Butler Hud ii 111. 358 Besides 
all this, He serv'd his Master In quality of Poetaster , And 
Rhinies appropriate could make, I0 ev’ry month in th* Alma- 
nack w6a-7x Walpole Vertue sAnecd, Paint, (1786) HI. 
15 One Robeit Whitehall, a poetaster of that age, wrote a 
poem called XTrania, or a description of the painting at the 
top of the Theatre at Oxford, 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng 
111. 1 . 369 An envious poetaster demonstrated that Venice 
Preserved ought to have been hooted from the stage 1883 
J. Hawthorne Dust I. sot There are always poetasters 
enough , but of great poets . . there are never so many as 
not to leave room for one or two more. 

Hence (nonce-wds,) Poeta'Stevlng sb, and a., 
acting the poetaster, composing poor or feeble 
verse; Foeta'stexlsm, Foeta*8ter7, -try, the 
work of a poetaster, feeble verse or versification ; 
Foeta'Str688, a female poetaster; Foeta'strlo, 
-leal (also, erroneously, poetastio, -tioal) o^s., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a poetaster. 

1695 Cotton tr Martial ii. Ixxxvi. (i860) zsy Make not 
the echo m my verses play, After the Grecian poetastenng 
way I 1833 maejm, Mag XIll. 645 Examples drawn 
from Italianized poetasterisms, 1830 Mackintosh Rev of 
x688, Wks X846 II 333 Mrs. Bean, a loose and paltry 
poetastress of that age X833 Fraser's Mag VIII 38 
Fitzgerald is insulted as much tor his politics as his poetas- 
tery. 1845 Thackbray Crit. Rev wks. 1886 XXIII. 83 
Away with all poetastenng at dinner-parties 1858 N Y, 
Tribune 13 Feb. 4/4 May some good genius save them 
from such poetastical platitudes 1 x^ Webster, Poetastry, 
X867 W. C Hazlitt Ofhprmg Th, tu Sold, (1884) 232 The 
foregoing proverbial poemet or poetastrical pioverb 1893 
7 'emple Bar Mag, XCIX 295 His father thought his 
poetastic mother a fool. X894 Blackw, Mag, Aug. 205 No 
more poetry or even poetastery for me, 

Po*etdoixi. rare, [f. Poet -h -dobi.] The con- 
dition or status of a poet , poetship. 

x8p9 Westm Gaz 32 Nov 3/3 Giving him no claim even 
to the honour of minor poetdom. 

Poete'sque, a. rare, [f. as prec. + -esqub.] 
Suitable for a poem. 

a X849 H. Coleridge Ess (1851) II. 225 Happiness is not 
very picturesque, or poetesque either, for less dramatic, for 
It is serious without bong tragic. 
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Poetess (p5‘o‘ete&) [f. PoET + -ESS. So It. 

poelessa (Flono 1598), F. podfesse (1642 m Hatz.- 
Darm ), Sp. poetisa, etc.] A female poet ; a 
woman who composes poetry 
* 53 ® Tindale Anew More xvi (Paiker Soc ) 92 Our lady 
hath. , emptied her of much high learning, which, as a 
goodly poetess, she utteied in rhymes. 1593 G Harvey 
Pierce's Super x86 The heauenly deuises of the delitious 
Poetesse Sappho. 1748 Lady Luxborouch Let, to Shensione 
s8 Apr , I am no Poetess, which reproachful name I would 
avoid, even if I were capable of acquiring it. 1830 Wordsw 
in Chr Wordsw Mem (1851) II 226 British poetesses make 
but a poor figure in the ' Poems by Eminent Ladies ’ 1873 
Symonds Grk Poets v 129 Among the ancients Sappho 
enjoyed a unique renown She was called ‘ the poetess \ as 
Homer was called * the poet ‘ 

Poethood (pdfuetihud). [f. Poet + -hood.] 
The position or status of poet; the domam or 
fraternity of poets. 

X819 Fraser's Mag, XXXIX 25 Give me . . the healthy, 
wholesome loveliness, that shines on the face of the poet- 
hood of Britain. x888 Sat, Rev 704/2 His flourishing time 
of poethood and peerhood when Louis Philippe was king 
Poetic (pi?ie*tik),fl andrA Also 5-7 poetique, 
7 -loke, 7-8 -iok. [a. F. poitique (121400 in Godef. 
Compl ), ad. L. poHic-us, a. Gr. wojjnKbs, iroiijriK&s, 
f. vo{C)ririis PoET . see -10. So It, Sp. poitico^ 

A, adj, 1 . Belonging or proper to poets or 
poetry. In quot i6io, Fictitious, fabulous. 

Poeiic Justice, Licence see the sbs 
1530 Palsgr 331/r Poeticke in aiwaexs,jpoeUque, 1585 
James I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 13 This onely thing I earnestly 
lequyre, That thou my veine Poetique so inspyre. z6xo 
Hfaley St, Aug City of God xvrii vm (1620) 626 Her 
IMinerva’s] ongmall was vnknowne, for that of loues braine 
18 absolutely poetique. a 1687 Waller To Ld, Admiral 
Wks (1729) 47 With courage guard, and beauty warm, our 
age; And lovers fill with like poetic rage. 1693 Congreve 
in Dryden's Wks, (1701) III, Introd. 4 The God of Mustek 
and Poetique Fires. 1728 Pope Dune i 52 Poetic Justice, 
with her lifted scale X786 Burns Brigs (f Ayr V^at 

warm, poetic heart, but mly bleeds, And execrates man's 
savagej ruthless deeds I 1790 Burice Fr Rev Wks V 127 
An urn ustifiable poetick licence 1837 Dickens Pickw ii, 
‘My friend Mr Snodgrass has a strong poetic turn', said 
Mr Pickwick x88x Feoude Short Stud, (18B3) IV. ii. ii 
185 The poetic faculty . secures to those who nave it the 
admiration of every person. 

2 a. That IS a poet. 

a 1640 Day Peregr, Schol, (1881) 37 What Perseus spoke 
of the Crowe-poets . . may trewlie be said of vs poeticke- 
pies in this adge. 1841 DTsraeli Amen Lit, (1867) 303 The 
great reformer of our poetry . . was the poetic Earl of Suirey, 
“b. Of a poet or poets. 

17x2-14 Pope Re^e Lock v. 124 Markt by none but quick, 
poetic eyes 1780 Cowper Todle Talk 768 'Twould ihm 
the ranks of the poetic tribe. 179*.— Retired Cat 89 A long 
and melancholy mew, Saluting his poetic ears. x88o L 
Stephen Popem 71 Chapman was a poet woithy of our 
great poetic period 

3 Of the nature of poetry; consisting of or 
written in verse ; ** Poetical 3. 

x6<6 Sir J M[ennis] & J. S[kith] {title) Musarum 
Delicse; 01 the Muses Recreation Conteining severall 
Pieces of Poetique Wit. 1749 Power Ptos Numbers ^8 
When Prosaic Numbers are too much bound, the Stile is 
Poetic Prose; when Poetic Numbers are too free, it is 
Prosaic Poetry 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. CJu (1858) I 
377 A poetic paraphrase of ceitain portions of the service 

b. Having the style or diaracter proper to 
poetry as a fine art; poetically heautiM or elevated 
1854 Milman Lat, Chr m. vi (1864) II. 78 Producing a vast 
mass of what was truly poetic. 1877 Skairp Poeiic Inierpr, 
Nat viii zio In our own day such poetic descriptions of 
Nature have burst the bonds of metre altogether, and filled 
many a splendid page of poetic or imaginative prose. 

4. Relating to or dealing with poetry. (= 
Poetical 4.) 

a X704 T, Brown Prol, -ssi Sat, Persius Wks. 1730 1. s* 
My verse has never yet stood trial Of Poetick Smiths. 1867 
Carlyle Remtn (1881) H. 332 Wordsworth talked a great 
deal; about ‘poetic* correspondents of his ovm (1 e cor- 
respondents for the sake of his poetry; especially one such 
who had sent him, from Canton, an excellent chest of tea) 

5 Celebrated in poetry; affording a subject for 
poetry. (Cf. HiflTOBio 2 ) 

X74a Pope Dune, xv. 489 While thro’ Poetic scenes the 
Genius roves. X883 Warner Roundabout ^oum xi 94 
When you are on the east coast of Sioly you are in the most 
poetic locality of the classic world 
6 . In etymological sense of Gr. iroiijnHOs: Making, 
creative ; relating to artistic creation, rare, 

1872 Morris tr, Ueberwefs Hist Philos I (Cent), 
Poetic philosophy is a form of knowledge having reference 
to the shaping of material, or to the technically correct and 
artistic creation of works of art. 1883 J. Martineau Types 
Eth, Th, I, 57 [God] becomes a true Creator, with poetic 
function Ciroo|T«) as disposer of the ideas, 

B. sb 1 1 - A wnter of poetry, a poet. Ohs, 

c 1650 J Parry To Cleveland C ’s (1687) 286 Where 
all Poeticks else may truckle under x6 . — Ele^ on 
Cleveland 40 ibid 285 ’Tis your Crime T’upbraid the State- 
Poeticks of this time 

2. sing, and pi. That part of literary criticism 
which treats of poetry; also, a treatise on poetry: 
applied esp. to that of Aristotle. 

Z7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, s. v . Anstotle's is a work 
infinitely valued. .Horace, Victa, Vossus, and Scaliger, 
have likewise published poetics in Latin 1776 Burney 
Hist Mas, I. Fref. 8 It is imwned that Plutarch took 
It either from his [Aristotle’s] Treatise on Music, or the 
second book of his Poetics. >834 Penny Cycl, II. 335/3 


Aristotle's ^nume extant works may be divided into three 
classes i Those relating to the philosophy of the mind . . 
To this head may be referred . nis Rhetoric and Poetic ‘ 
the last of which works is imperfect X879 M Pattison 
Milton xiii aoo The principle of the Aristotelean Poetic. 

3. pi Poetic composition ; the wntmg of poems. 
X851 CkKVtv&Sierlmg iw ui (1873) 194 Our valiant friend 
was not to be repulsed from his Poetics either by the 

world's coldness or by mine. 

Boetical (pt^iCtikal), a, [f L. poeheus (see 
prec.) + -AL: see -ioalj 
1 . Of, belongmg to, or proper to poets or poetry. 
(= Poetic i.) 

Poetical JusncE, Licence* see the sbs. 

C138A Chaucer H Fame zii 5 Heie ait poetical be 
shewed 1530 Palsgr 44 Whiche auctors do rather by 
a lycence poetycall x6^ Trapp Comm yob xxxviii ig 
These aie Poetical terms likewise Z7ZX Addison Spect 
No. 26 p 4 In the poetical Quartei [of Westminster Abbey], 

1 found there were Poets who had no Monuments, and 
Monuments which bad no Poets. i779-8x Johnson L, P , 
Pope Wks. IV. 13s Poetical expression includes sound as 
well as meaning x88x Froude Short Stud (1883) IV ii 
11 185 Keble possessed the gift of expressing himself in 
the musical form which is called poetical 

t b. Such as is found only in poetry or imagina- 
tive writing; fictitious, feigned, imaginary, ideal. 
Obs, or merged in prec. sense. 

*555 Lydgate's Chron. Trey To Rdr., Breakynge out . 
into theyr poetycall fictions. 1369 J Sanford tr. Agrippds 
Van* Aries x68 b, It is manifest that it is altogether poett- 
call and fabulous 1628 F (aJXENiL Sidney ^ (1652) 54 He 
found many reasons to make question whether it would 
prove Poetical, or reall on their part a x68o Butler Rem 
(*759) H Plato, who first banished Poets his Republic, 
forgot that that very Commonwealth was poetical. 

1 0. Poetical rising and setting of a star ; see 
quots., and Aobonyohal, Cosmioal, Heliacal. 

X594 Blundevil Extra in. 1 xxxv (1636) 348 The 
Foeticall rising is the appearing of some starre above the 
Horizon, determined by the Sunne. Ibid,^ The Foeticall 
setting, IS either the going dowue of some starre under the 
Horizon, or else the hiding thereof under the heames of the 
Sunne. 1704 J Harris Lex Tcchn L s v , The Ancient 
Poetical Writers.. refer the Rising and Setting of the Stais, 
always to that of the Sun. and accordingly make three 
sorts of Poetical Rising and Setting Cosmtcal^ Acronycalf 
(or as some write it, Acrouyehal) and Heliacal 

2 Charactenstic of a poet or poets. 

1585 T, Washington tr Nieholay's Voy, ir, viii 42 This 
Poet being full o^oeticall spyte and indignation 1876 
L Stephen Eng, Th 18M Cent, II. 350 Pope had at least 
two great poetical qualities. He was among the most 
keenly sensitive of men, and he had an almost unique felicity 
of expression 

b. Having the character of a poet; possessing 
the imaginative power, insight, sensibility, or skill 
in verse-writing, of a poet. 

X58X SiDNEY^/r>/ Poeirte (Arb ) 36 The Historian, bound 
to tell things ns things were, cannot be liberall (without 
hee will bee poeticall) of a perfect patterne x6oo Shaks 
A y L III. lii. 16 Truly, I would the Gods badde made 
thee j^ticall. 1620 T Granger Div Logike 129 Quid is 
moie Poeticall then Virgil 1847 L. Hunt Ment Women, 
fyB I I 9 And this is most remarkable in proportion as he 
is a poetical poet— a high lover of fiction, 

•fc. That 19 a poet; composing m verse Obs, 
X662 Stillingfl. Ong Sacr, i iv. § 1 That their first 
writers were Poetical, and apparently fabulous, xjzo Swirr 
Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 II 11. 29 He was a thousand 
times lecommended by his poetical friends to great persons 

3 Composed in poetry; written m verse. 

*549 Compl, Scoil x 82 Quhou belt that the said poietical 
beuk he dytit oratourly, x6ox Shaks Twel, N, 1. v. 207 
Alas, I tooke great paines to studie it, and 'tis Poeticall 
X605 Camden Rem, 8 Some Foeticall descriptions of our 
ancient Poets 17x0 Swift Lett (1767) III 21 , 1 am now 
writing my poetical Description of a Shower in London, 
and wul send it to the Taller, 1855 Brimley Ess , Tenny- 
son 97 A poetical monument to a personal friend 
b. Of the style or character proper to poetry as 
a fine art ; having the qualities of good poetry, 

1447 Boxenuam Seyniys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The forme of 
procedyng artificyal Is in no wyse ner poeWcal. 17x7 
Pope m Louly M, W Montagu's Lett Oct , The poetical 
manner in which you paint some of the scenes about you 
z 858 Morn. Star 25 Feb , She combines the real with 
the poetical in that degree which assuredly marks the true 
artist. 

4. Relating to or dealing with poetry; occupied 
with or fond of poetry, 

1775HBX Johnson L P , Pope Wks, IV. 5 Dryden's Fables 
. .were much m the hands of poetical readers X85X Brimley 
Ess, Wordsw 122 A new poetical philosophy. Ibid 133 
His poetical creed. 

6 , Worthy to be celebrated m poetry : *= Poetic 
a, 5. rare^K 

1878 Seeley Stein II 364 A man may also be poetical in 
the sense of bemg a good subject for poetry . .In this sense, 
Stem was eminently a poetical person 
40, In etymological sense of Gr 
Creative, formative; relating to artistic creation or 
composition. Obs, rare (= PoETio a, 6 .) 

Z597 Morley Introd Mus, Annot., The second may be 
called Syntactical, jPoetical, or efiectiue 

Hence f^Poetloality »= Poetioalress (m quot. 
1575, a poetical expression). 

*575 Laneham Lei (1871) 47 To cum oout of oour 
poeticaliUex, & too talk no more serloous tearms. 1607 
Heywood Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 48 Requires much 
poeticality in the subscription. 

182 -a 
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POETEY. 


Poetically (p<7je*tikali), adv [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a poetical manner, style, or form , in poetry or 
verse; in a way suitable to poetry or a poet. 

iSSa Huloet, Poeticailye,^J<;^/rtf^ 1S71 Golding 
on Ps xviu. s To be enlarged poetically, and with glistenoge 
ornaments of words. X646 Sir T Browne Pseud* 132 
Some have written Poetically as Owd. 17S3 Hogarth 
Anal* Beaitty xi go How poetically doth the action cairy 
on the allusion to speed. 1847 Tennvson Pnuc ConcL 6 
What, if you drest it [the story] up poetically 1 

■b. In relation to poetry ; as respects poetry 
1607 Dryden EneidJi^ aijb, It is not necessa^ the 
Manners of the Heroe should be virtuous They are Poeti- 
cally good if they are of a Piece 1845 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange Life III. xl 107 Books typographically worth 
about cightpence— poetically good for noUiing. 

Foe'ticalness. [f. as prec, + -ness,] Poetical 
quality or style. 

iZyi Kew Monikfy Mag XLIV.314 Job stood brooding 
in speechless poeticalness on his own thoughts. <1x881 
S Lanier in Century Mag (1883) May 13s A single fact 
unroof of this exceeding poeticalness will suffice. 

FoeUoian. (p<?ieti‘jw). [f. Poeojio + -ian; cf. 
rheioncian, imiheniatictmiy etc.] A student in 
the poetry class • « Poet 3 g : cl Pobtey 6 
1895 J Gillow Bxhl Did* Eng* Cat A* IV, 34 Guliel. 
Killiclc and Jacobus Gooden, poetiaans at St Omers College 
PoeticisM (poie'tisiz’m). nome-wd [f. Poetic 
+ -ISM.] The practice of poetry , a being poetic. 
1847 Frasers XXXVI 15 The sacred flowers and 
other minor embodiments of a r^igious poeticism 1905 
Daily Chron 29 May 3/3 As long as the author is content 
to confine the expression of hu, poetry to poeticism, the 
answer will not matter to him in the least. 

Poe'ticize (-saiz), v. [f, as prec, + -IZB,] 

1 . trms* To make poetic ; to treat poetically ; 
to put into poetry, write poetry about. 

1804 Anna Seward I^it (iSix) VI X41 , 1 think its author 
has poeticized, if I may be allowed the word, the new and 
fortunate subject 1833 S Austin Charac Goethe I 3^5 
noU^ Wilbdm Meisters Apprenticeship . is a poeticized, 
civic and domestic story. 187^ Content^ Rev XXXV. 870 
The working class was.. idealized and poeticized by way- 
ward genius 

2 . tnir* To wnte or speak as a poet 

x8tt Mazziki Royalty ^ Rtpuh* i6g It pleases you to 
poeticize over the rums of an institution, which was sublime. 

Poe'ticness. r&n* [f. Poetic -h -ness.] The 
quality of being poetic. 

<2x631 Donne Litany viii, Pray for mee, That I by them 
excuse not my excesse In seeking seaets, or poetiquenesse. 
P06tico- (pi^ie'tik^), used as combining form of 
L. pdiiicus Pobtio, with other adjs., to denote a 
combmation of the poetic with some other quality, 
as podtco-mUquanan^ •architeciurcd^ •‘grotesque^ 
^philosophic 

t&z8 Bentham Ck* Eng 109 Ministers of the Established 
Church are, according Co thesystemof poetico-arcbitectured 
divinity, ‘ the pillars of divine truth ’ 1887 Carlyle Misc , 

Goethe (1869) 183 Gotz became the parent of an innumer- 
able progeny of poetioo-antiquanan performances 1878 
Grosart in If More's Poems Mem. Introd. gi/x The 
peculiar!^ of More is in that poetico philosophic mist, which 
hangs in light and beautiful festoons over his thoughta 

Poeticule (pt?ie*tiki«l), [f. L poeta Poet -h 
-oule.] a petty or insignificant poet. 

X878 Swinburne Under Microscope 68 A poor young 
poeticule of the same breed as his panegyrist. x88o — 
Stud, Shahs 240 The obtuseness of a full-grown poeticule 
or poetaster x88a Fraseis Mag. XXVI, 53 All the poeti- 
cules and prelatry of the court of Louis X 
II Poetrto. rare [It. denv. of L. poeta poet ] 
A paltry poet, a poetaster. 

1638 B JoNSOK Magn* Lady Induct , We haue diuers, 
that driue that trade, now. Poets, Poet’accios, Poetasters, 
Poeti tos 1689 Shadwell Bury Fair Prol , Those wretched 
poetitos who got praise For writing most confounded loyal 
plays. 

Poetize (pifb*et0iz), v. [ad. F. poihstr (14th c. 
in Hatz.-r)arm.) ; see Poet and -ize ] 

1 , tntr* To play the poet; to compose poetry; 
to write or speak in verse, or in poetical style. 

158X Sidney Apol* Poetne (Arb ) 60 Not onely to read 
others Poesies, but to poetise for others reading, 1596 
Fits Geffray Sir F, Drake (i88x) 23 Free Poesie is made 
a marchandize, Onlie to flatter is to Poetize. 1630 Dray. 
TON Muses Elizium (1892) 11 They very curiously could 
Paint. And neatly Poetize. 1731 Hist* Ltiierarta II 165 
It is but a bold and vain Attempt to poetize in any Lan- 
guage learnt only by Grammar xSsd Blackw Mag XIX. 
355 Go over all the poets who have poetized about the sea. 

tb. To deal in poetical fiction; to feign; to 
^romance'. 06 s. 

1S9S Daniel Civ Wars r. vi, I veryfie the troth, not 
poetize 1639 H N tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman ir 58 
It seems they no whit Poetize, who say that Arithmetidc 
cannot multiply so farre 

1 2 . irans. (with simple obj or ohj. cl.) To re- 
cord or tell m poetry, Ohs, . j 

1609 Heywood Bnt Troy xiv Schol 383 It is poetised 
of him that in the Elisian field after his death he espoused 
T Adams Fatal Banquet 111 1861 1 . 

212 What Ovid did but poetize, expeiience doth moralise, 
our manneis actually perform. 

3. trans* a. To make poetical; to turn into 
poetry , to imbae with the spirit or style of poetiy. 

1768 Goldsm Ess xv Poetry disiing^ Virgil has . 
poetized (if we may be allowed the expression) a whole sen- 
tence by means of the same word, which is pendere 1^7 
Blackw. Mag, LXII. 473 He bad poetised .the commonest 


objects of external nature 1878 Dowdbn Stud* Lit 3a 
Shelley poetizes the doctrine when Leon bids the tyrant 
Othman go free 

b. To celebrate in poetry ; to compose poetry 
upon ; to write or speak poetically about. 

1837 Emerson Address^ Amer Schol. Wks (Bohn) II, 
1B7 Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the nean the low, 
the common, was explored^ and poetized 1884 J Parker 
Larger Ministry 11 It is irrational to poetise the moon, 
and Ignore the sun which she modestly reflects 
Hence Po etized ppl. a , Po etizmg vhl sb* ; 
also Po etlza'tion, ttie action of poetzmg, a turn- 
ing into poetry; also (^zst^cmcr* a poetical version 
of something ; Po*6tlzex, one who poetizes. 

1875 AT Amer, Rev* CXX igi Would find a ♦tooetization 
of that enterprise a rather tough morsel to swallow 1889 
Church Lei* 9 Nov , Life (1804) 341 A most melancholy, but 
in parts beautiful book, Edwin Arnold’s poetisation of 
Buddhism 1829 Carlyle Mtsc ( 1857) II. 78 Only ^poetised 
philosophical speeches 2877 Morley Crit Mue, Ser. n. 
sgB The Religion of Duty lacks a vital mark of religion, and 
cannot be regarded as more than a highly poetized morality, 
*599 T, M[ouflt] Stlhvormes 20 The«?e be the tales that 
♦Poetisers sing 1830 Fraseis Mag* I 342 The Eastern 
poet IS superior to the duller poetisers of more western 
countries, idfix Stanley CvPid Poems 69 , 1 first admir’d, 
then transferru my excesse of Admiration to the folly of 
■"poetwing, Z894 Athenafum 2 June 702/3 A poet like Keats 
has no need to subject his lines to the poetizing process of 
Wordsworth 

Fo'etless, a. [See -less ] Destitute of poets. 
1875 S Manning Land of Pharaohs X13 Foetless as they 
were, they bad a national genius. 

Po'etlinga [See -ling ] A young or budding 
poet ; also, a petty or inferior poet, a poetaster 
177a Nugent tr. Hist* Fr, Gerund II 117 One of those 
poetlings in bud which never ripen 1S30 Lvtton in Select* 
Corr* M Napier (1879) 86 What is the meaning of this 
Bible mania among the poetlings ? 1886 Svmonds Renans* 
It , Cath React* (x8g8) VII. xiv. 240 All classes, from popes 
and princes down to poetlings and pedants. 

PQ etly, cu rare. [See -lt i.] Befittmg a 
poet, poetical. 

z^3 Jas. I Kingts Q* iv, He, m his poetiy report, In 
philosophy can him to confort 

I! PoetouaclLia (p^|f tom^ikia). [In form L., 
f. Gr, irotrjT^Tis poet + -jiaxio fighting; see -MAOHY ] 
A quarrel or contest of poets 
x6os Dekker Saivromastix To World, That terrible 
Poetomachia, lately commenced betweene Horace the second, 
and a band of leane witted Poetasters x8g8 Athenaeum 
30 Apr 562 Never has a clearer picture been drawn of the 
poetomachia or theatre war, and of the otbei discordant 
elements that made up Shakespeare’s every-day environ- 
ment 

t PO'etress. Ohs* Also -is, -esse. [a. obs. 
F. poeiresse, poeirice^ f, L. poetria or poliris 
poetess, with suffix conformed to the fern, endings 
•esse, •ice, -ess ] = Poetess 
1560 Rolland Crt* Venus in 24 The Poetris and Maistres 
eik Sappho. 150^1 Spenser Tears Muses 576 [She] is her 
selfe a peereles Poetresse. xfiaa Peacham Compl. Gent, iv 
(1634) 36 Those foure sisters, the learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and rare Foetresses a 1640 Earl St irling 
Poems 285 (Jod.) The poetress s hasty resolution i6g4 
Mottedx Rahelaxs iv Ivii, Making Poets of Ravens and 
Poetresses of Magpies X7S6 J Kennedy Curiosities of 
Wilton House (X786) 47 The Busts of Sulpitia, the Poetress. 

fFo'etrize, v* Obs* rare'^K [f. Poetky •}• 
-ize] intr. To compose poetry (= Poetize i); 
to write m verse 

x6oa Carcw Cornwall 78 b, Henry the third, honoured 
therewith his brother Richard King of the Romanes, a Prince 
no less plentifully flowing m wealth, than his brother was 
often drmen to extreame shifts through needinesse, which 
made that barbarous age to poetrize , Nuramus ait, pro me 
nubiC Cornubia Romas. 

Poetry (pdaetn). Forms; 4-7 poetne, 5 
-tryo, -terye, 6 Sc* poyetrie, 5- poetry. [ME. 
^OJ.poetrie,poetene (13-14^0.), poetria 
(Flono) ; ad. late and poetria, i* poeta poet. 
Poetna occurs m a scholium on Horace Eptst ir l 103, 
written (according to O. ILdiXesc, Pseudaoro) C630, perh. m 
North Italy, and preserved in MSS of loth c , also in 
9th or xothc MSS of Martianus Capella It is used as the 
title of treatises on the art of poetry, esp. the Neva Poetna 
of Gaufrei de Vmsauf (Galfridub de Vino Salvo, also called 
Galfridus Anglicus) about or soon after 1200, and in various 
works of the 13th c. as the Grwcismus of Eberhardus 
Bethuniensis e 1212 (‘ Arte poetria fungor dam fingo poema 
the translation of Averroes paraphrase of Aristotle's Poetics 
by Hermannus Alemannus C1260, and the Cathoheon of 
Joannes de Janua, 1286 ai poeta, poeticus^ et haez poetna 
ars poetica’) (I, Bywater) The relation of the word to 
Jj* poetna, Gr iroujrpta, poetess, is not clear, but, from its 
antiquity, its formative suffix cannot be identified with F 
-eru, Eng -try. •ry, in such words as chtrurgefy, drollery^ 
oj^try, mimicry Our earliest English examples are from 
Chaucer, to whom the Nova Poetna of Galfridus was well 
known, as he makes the Nun’s Priest refer to it in his lale 
Cl. 527) and apostrophize the author as ‘0 Gaufred deere 
Maister souerayn 
I. In obsolete senses. 

1 1 . A rendering of med.L. in sense of an 
ars poetica or treatise on the art of poetry. Obs* 

1447 Bokehham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb ) 3 Galfridus Angli. 
cus in hys newe poetrye, 

^ 1 2 . Applied to imaginative or creative literature 
in general , fable, fiction ; cf. Poet sb. r b. Obs* 
c 1384 Chaucer If* Fameu 403 When thou redest poetne 
How goddes gonne stellifye Briddes fisshe best. 1387 
Irbvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 279 Of )>e bryngynge for> of 


mawmetrie com wel nyh al jie feynmge of poetne [L De 
eriu tdolaina omnia peue figmenta manarunt , 1432-50 
Alle figmentes toke begynnenge allemoste of ydolatry] 
Caxton Fables of Msop ii Proem, Fable is as moche 
to seye 111 poeterye as wordes in theologye. 1530 Tindall. 
Praci Prelaies^)ss (Parker Soc) II. 268 They feigned 
Miracles, and gaue themselues only unto poetry, and shut 
up the scripture x6ox Holland Pliny II 607 Their pro- 
fession of Poetry, that is to say, of faming and deuising 
fables, may in some soit excuse them 
II. In existing use. 

8, The art or work of the poet ; a. With special 
reference to its form: Composition in verse or 
metrical language, or in some equivalent patterned 
arrangement of language ; usually also with choice 
of elevated words and figurative uses, and option * 
of a syntactical order, differmg more or less from 
those of ordinary speech or prose writing 
In this sense, poetry in its simplest or lowest form nas 
been identified with versification or veise cf quota 1658, 
175s 

X386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol 33 Fraunceys Pelrak .. whos 
Rethonk sweeteEnlumynedalYtailleofpoetue, As Lynyan 
dide of Fhilosopbie. 14x8-80 Lydg. Chron Troy 111. xxv. 
(MS. Digby 230), Til fiat he [Chaucer] came and with hib 
poetrye Gan our tunge first to magnifye ^ 1440 Ptomp 
Parv 406/2 Poetrye^ poetria 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas 
(Percy Soc.) 2 Nothinge I am experte m poetry, As the 
monke of Bury, floure of eloquence iSfi? Satir. Poems 
Refonn vi 9 Thair plesand flowre of Poyetrie. 1586 
W. Webbd Eng Poetne (Arb ) 21 Poetne may properly 
be defined, the arte of making which word as it hath 
alwaies beene espeaally vsed of the best of our English 
Poets, to expresse ye very faculty of speaking oi wryiing 
Poetically 1658 Phillips, Poesie, or Poetry, the art of 
making a Poem, z any kind of subject consisting of 
I^thm or Verses, lyay^x Chambcrs Cycl s.v , The rules 
of poetry and versifying are taught by art, and acquired by 
study .Its matter, long and short syllables, and feet com- 
posed hereof, with words furnished by grammar; and its 
fmn, tlie arrangement of all these things m just and agree- 
able verse, expressing the thoughts and sentiments of the 
author, zy^ Johnson, Poetiy, metrical composition ; the 
art or piactice of writing poems 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
II XU Z16 The fiist period of Greek poetry is entirely 
filled by the names of Homer and Hesiod 1906 J W. 
Mackail {jCommumcated), In general, the essence of poetry 
as an art is not so much that it is rhythmical (which all 
elevated language is), or that it is metrical (which not 
all poetry is, except by a considerable extension of the 
meaning of the word), as that it is patterned language 
This 15 Its specific quality as a * fine art ’ The essence of 
‘pattern ’ (m its technical use, as applied to the arts) as 
distinct from * composition ' generally, is that it is composi- 
tion which has what is techniimlly called a ‘repeat and 
it IS the ‘repeat’ which technically diflerenliates poetry 
from non-poetry, both being (as arts) ‘ composition ' The 
* repeat' may be obvious, as in the case of rhymed lines of 
equal length, or it may be more implicit^ to any degree 
of subtlety , but if it does not exist, there is technically no 
poetry. The artistic power of the pattern-designer is shown 
in the way he deals with the problem of ‘ repeat ’ , and this 
IS true of poetry likewise, and is probably the key (so far as 
one exists) to any technical definition or discussion of the art. 

b. The product of this art as a form of litera- 
ture; the writings of a poet or poets; poems 
collectively or generally; metrical work or com- 
position ; verse. (0pp. to prose ) 

1586 WEDBB^^wf Poetne 28 The first wryler'? of Poetry 
among the Latines, shoulde seeme to be those, which excelled 
in the framing of Commedies. 1588 Shaks Tit A* iv 1. 14 
Cornelia neuer with more care Read to her sonnes, then she 
hath read to thee. Sweet Poetry, and Tallies Oratour 
X749 Numbers in Poet Comp 75 Speak here of the several 
Sorts of English Poetry, as divided into Heroic, Pastoral, 
Blegy, Satire, Comedy, Tragedy. Epigram and Lyric. 
1763 J Brown Poet^ ^ Mus. xiii, 223 If the Poet select 
ana ^apt proper Music to his Poem; or the Musician 
select and adapt proper Poetry to his Music X798 Wobdsw, 
L^ Ballads (ed 2) Pref note^ I here use the word ‘ Poetry ’ 
(though against roy own judgment) as opposed to the word 
Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition But . . 
the only strict antithesis to Piose is Metre ; nor is thivm 
truth, a strict antithesis. 1807 Rdin* Rev XL 216 The 
end of poetry., is to please— and the name, we think, is 
strictly applicable to every metrical composition from 
which we receive pleasure, without any laborious exer- 
cise of the understanding 1828 Whately Rhet in EncycL 
Metfop I. 290/1 Good Poetry might be defined, ‘ Elegant 
and decorated language in metre, expressing such and such 
thoughts ’ 1846 W RIGHT Ess* Mid* Ages if. 39 Poetry was 
the only form of literary composition found in the primeval 
age 

c. Witk special reference to its function ; The 
expression or embodiment of beautiful or elevated 
thought, imagination, or feeling, m language 
adapted to stir the imagination and emotions, both 
immediately and also through the harmonic sug- 
gestions latent in or implied by the words and 
connexions of words actually used, such language 
containing a rhythmical element and having usually 
a metneal form (as in a); though the term is 
sometimes extended to include expression in non- 
metncal language having similar harmonic and 
emotional qualities {prose-poelry). 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Verse being but an 
ornament and no cause to Poetry: sith there haue beene 
many most excellent Poets, that neuer versified, 158B 
Shaks. L L L iv. 11, 165, 1 will proue those Verses to be 
very vnlearned, neither sauouring of Poetrie, Wit, nor 
Inuention. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. x/zr 1 235 
Nor IS It any great Wonder that such Force should oe found 
in Poetry, since in it are assemblut all the Powers of £lo- 
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quence, of Musick, and of Picture, which are all allowed to 
make so strong In^ressions upon humane Mmds X779-8X 
Johnson L P , Waller Wks. 11 267 The essence of poetry 
IS invention, such invention as, by pioducmg something 
unexpected, surprises and delights Poetry pleases by 
whibiting an idea more grateful to the mind than things 
themselves afford. 1798 Wordsw Bailed (ed. 2) 


Rcro Brit* Poets vi (1857) 320 A stiain of prose 
which IS poetry in all but poetiy*s metrical music 1885 
Watts-Dunton mBncycLBrii XIX- 257/2 Absolute poetry 
IS the concrete and artistic expression of the human mind 
in emotional and rhythmical language 1906 H B Yeats 
Foetus Pref., Poetry is in the last analy<us an endeavour to 
condense as out of the flying vapours of the world an image 
of human perfection, and fonts own and notfor the art’s sake 
d. Extended (with reference to the etymology) 
to creative or imaginative art in general, rare, 

[1815 D Stewart in Encycl Brti , Sii0l 1 . 5 noie^ The 
latitude^ given by D’Alembert to the meaning of the word 
Poetry is a real and very important improvement on Bacon, 
who restricts It to fictitious History or Fables. .D’Alembert, 
on the other hand, employs it in its natuial signification, 
as synonymous with ttmenitott or creation ] Roskin 
Mod Paint, III. iv. i. § 15 Painting is properly to be 
opposed to speaking or writing, but not to poetry Both 
paindng and speaking are methods of expression Poetry is 
the employment of either for the noblest purposes. 

4 . ph Pieces of poetry ; poems collectively, rare, 
c X384 Chaucer H.Fatne jii, 388 Oon seyde Omere was [7/ r, 
made] lyes Feynynge in hys Poetries. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxiv (159a) 372 "^at shall we say then to the 
Poetries [of our Scriptures], specially of Dauid, considering 
that he was afore all the Poeti les of the Heathen ? 1656 Earl 
Monm. tr, Boccalmis Advts.fr Pamass, 284 Desired that 
she might see both their Poetries; which after she had 

K erused several times, and duly considered them, she .chose 
fauro’s Fava, xBi8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, And this young 
birkie here, will his stage plays and his poetries help him 
here, d'ye think. T—Will ftfyre tu as they ca’ it, 
tell Aim where Rashleigh Osbaldistone IS? x8MM F.Tupper 
My L%fe as Author 22a If some few have appeared among 
other poetries in print, they shall not be repeated here. 

6 , Jig, Something resembling or compared to 
poetry ; poetical quality, spirit, or feeling, 
x8x6 Keats Sontu Grasshopper 4 - Cricket^ The poetry of 
earth is never dead ..a voice will run about the new- 
mown mead, Thai is the Grasshopper’s. 18x7 Coleridge 
Btog’ Lit 11 . xiv X The sudden cnarm, which accidents of 
light and shade, which moon-light or sun-set diffused over 
a Known and familiar landscape these are the poetiy of 
nature. Mackay Poems^ Ratlwt^s 1 ‘No poetiy m 
railways t ' foolish thought Of a dull brain, to no fine music 
wrought 1874 Blackib Self-Cvli, 70 To live poetiy, 
indeed, is always better than to write it 
6 . The name given to the sixth, or (reckoning the 
Preparatory as one, the seventh) class from the 
bottom or mird from the top, in English Roman 
Catholic schools, seminaries, or colleges, on the 
continent, and subsequently in England. The class 
so called comes between Syntax and Rhetoric. 

1679 Tnals 0/ White < 5 * other Jesuits 56 Fait. I saw him 
when I was in my Syntax, and now I am in Poetry. 1906 
[‘ Still in use at Stonyhuist, etc . , also at St Edmund's or 
Douay College, now located at Woolhampton m Berks.’ 
(Rev. Sir D 0 Hunter Blair, O.S.B.]] 

7 . attrt 6 . and Comb. 

1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1813 IV. 
4x0 He sciawls the chairs and tables over, and walls when- 
ever the poeti y-fit is upon him. X846 Thackeray L, 
Blanchard Wks. looo XIxI 477 The young fellow poetry, 
stricken, writing dramatic sketches. X883 Illttsir Loud 
JVevJs 7 Nov. 468/3 The hook is one on which every poetry 
lover should form his own opinion. 1887 Dowdbn Tra»> 
sertfis (1896) 5x6 The^i|[nommious years of dreaming, poeti y- 
making, and the receiving of wietched praise. 

Hence Po'etrjilesfl a , devoid of poetry. 

1834 H. Strickland Traio, Th, 38 A soulless, poetryless, 
utilitarian, money-making Englishman is bad enough. 

Poetship (pdretijip). [f. Poet + -ship] The 
position or function of a poet; also with pss. adj. 
as a mock title for a poet. 

X78X CowpER Let, to y Hewton as Aug; Johnson uses 
the discretion my poetship has allowed him, with much 
discernment. x^4 Sir J. Stephen in Sir H* Taylot^s 
Corr, (1B88) 59 Do not let your poetship snort and grow 
saucy. 1B78 Browning Poets Croistc 1, Fury of favour, 
Royal Poetship, Fropbetship 

Poeuore, poeure, obs. forms of Poor. 

Poff, obs, form of Pdpf. 

!FofB.e (pp*Pl)' Sc Also paflfie. [Deriv. obscure : 
cf. PiGHTliE, and the phonetic variations under Hiok-* 
WALL.] A small parcel of land cf. Pbndiolh 2 b. 

{Maa poMl, the pofi8e of Maccus, now Maxpofile in 
Roxhurgh^ire, is mentioned m 1317 ) 

X797 Statist, Ace Scot XIX. 328 Some places are par- 
celled out into small pofifies or farms, few of which are above 
30 acres each, x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, Ded., Disclaiming 
all intention of purchasing that pendicle or pofifle of land 
called the Carlinescroft. xpox A Lang in Longm, Mag 
Feb. 380 In Spot itself he purchased a pofile or pendicle of 
land 

tPoge. Obs. rare^\ [app. repr. It. appoggh 
leaning place, stay, help : cf. ^ggio mountmg 
block see Pew.] St^, support. 

C1513 Bp Clerks to Wohey in Ellis Ong. X^tU 
Ser. n. I 308 His Holynes being excluded frome the help 
and poge of other Princes. I 


3Pogge(ppg). [Ongm unascertained.] A name 
given to ceitam fishes, a. The armed bull-head, 
Cottiis ccUaphractus^he.ymg a large broad flat head 
and sh^ply tapering body, ann^ with spines and 
' 5. Tb. Aspid 


bony plates. Tb. Asptdophorus, an acanthoptery- 
gian genus, armed with shield-like scales. 

rtx67a WiLLUGHBY leht^ogr (1686) Tab N. 6, a Cata- 
phractus supinus Schonfeldij 3 idem a Pogge 1740 R. 
Brookes Art ofAngittrg 11 xxix 137 The Pogge is about 
two Hands breadth in length 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp,^ 
PoggOi or Caiapht actus 1769 Pennant ZoqI HI 17B 
The imgge is very common on most of the British coasts. 
X823 Crabb Fechnol Diet ^ Po^t,, a sort of Bull Head, 
the Coitus cataphracius of Linnaeus, a fish having the 
head larger than the body 1836 Gosse Monm Zoot n. 
200 Aspidophorus (Cuv) Pogge. Body eight angled, en- 
closed m plates , recurved spines on the snout 1 teeth only 
on the jaws; lower jaw fringed 
Poggy (P?*gi) Also poggie [Origin un- 
known!] A small arctic whale ; supposed to be the 
young of the common whale, Bahma piysHcetus 
X874 ScAMMOH Marine Mamm i v. 60 The whales of this 
sea [Sea of Okhotsk] are the same species as those of the 
Arctic; although in the hays is found, in addition, a very 
small whale called the ' Poggy’, which yields but little oil. 
Pogh(6* see PoH PouGH Obs. 
Poghaden, the menhaden : see Pauhaugb^. 

11 PogoniaBis (p^agi7n9i’asis). Phys, [mod.L , 
f. Gr. TorydA'i-oi', dim. of wdiytup beard + -asis.] 
Excessive growth of beard; also, growth of beard 
in a woman. 

X842 Dungltson Med Lex,^ PogoniasiSt a female beard. 
Also, great strength or quantity ofbeard xBos Syd, Soe, L, 
PogO'niate, a* [Cf. Gr. itotymtaTTF beaided 
man.J a. Zoot. Bearded, b. Omith, Webbed, 
as a feather. 

[1786 PogonoUgta zp The emperor Constantine is dis- 
tinguished by the epilhet of Pogonate, which signifies the 
Bearded ] 1890 in Cent, Diet, 1^3 in Syd Soe Lex, 
Pogonic (fKJgp*nik), a. [t Gr. iriOyw beard + 
-10.] Of or pertaining to a beard 
X838 Maync Expos, Lex , Pegotdeus^ of or belonging to 
the beard* pogonic. 

So Pogono logist, a writer on beards ; Pogouc- 
logy, a treatise on beards; Pogono'toxny [Gr. 
to/« 7 cutting], the cutting of tlie beard ; Pogono^- 
trophy [Gr nourishment], cultivation of 

the beard, beard-growing. 

[1786 ipiilii Pogonologia, or a Philosophical Ess^ on 
Beards, translated from the French ] X7B8 V, Knox Winter 
Even I ii. 24 It would not he surprising to see a barber 
style himself Pogonologist. x8ox w Taylor in Monihfy 
Mag, XU 422 Some years ago we had to read the Pogono- 
logy i86x Tetnple Bar Mag III. 261 Ten years’ experience 
may have made ourselves a little enthusiastic in favour of 
pogonotrophy. X883 Rolleston in Archsologia XLVII. 
455 There appears to be some necessary correlation between 
Hippophagy, Pogonotrophy, and perhaps Paganism, 
Columbia (Ohio) Dispatch Jan,, Pogonotomy is what the 
Greeks used to call the gentle art of self-shaving 
II Pogrom (pogro’m). [Russian norpOMT), de- 
vastation, destruction.] An organized massacre m 
Russia for the destruction or annihilation of any 
body or class * in the English newspapers (1905-6) 
chiefly applied to those directed against the Jews. 

[X882 Times 17 Mar. 3/6 That the ‘ Pogromen ’ (riots 
against the Jews) must be stopped.l 2903 Daily Hews 
12 June s The only means of combating the ‘pogroms ’ is 
armed resistance. X906 Westm Gaz^ 21 June 12/1 The 
Russian word ‘ pogrom ’ pronounced with stress on the final 
syllable) is generaliy translated ‘ desolation, devastation 
The word is related to the Russian words thunder, 
the thunder-clash, and to gromitt to thunder, to batter 
down as with a thunderbolt, to destroy without pity. 

Pognr locale^..?. Alsopogie. [Contr. 
from pauhaugen ] Local name of the menhaden • 
see fAUHAUGBK. Comb, pogy-catoher, a vessel 
employed in the menhaden fishery ; pogy-gull, a 
sea-gull found near Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
x888 Goode Amer. Fish 385 North of Cape Cod the name 
Pogy IS almost universally m use, while in southern New 
England the fish is known only as the menhaden. 

Poh ([w), int. Also 7-8 pough, 8 pogh, 9 po. 
An ejaculation of contemptuous rejection, (Cf. 
Pooh.) 

X679 Prance Harr, Pop. Plot 13 Pough, Pough. said Sr 
Edmundhury, refusing at first to trouble him^Ifi 1708 
Mrs Centlivre Bnste Body ir 1, Sir Fratu For what? 


should I fear a man' x8»o Cobbbtt Gram Eng Lang. 
§ 210 Poh 1 Never think a man either learned or good 
merely on account of his being called a Doctor, X834 Galt 
Rothelanx vii, Po 1 yours are as the pebble-stones on the 
seashore to the jewels that may be bought in Ghent. 

[| Poi (poi). Also poo. [Hawaiian name.] A 
dish made in Hawaii from the root of the taro or 
kalo plant, by grinding, mixing, and allowing it to 
ferment; adso, a dish made from the banana and 
patidanus fruit. Also attnb. 

X840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy 1 . 213 They eat it in 
thelbrm of a paste, or poe. 1^7 Lady Brassy Kim/ Sun^ 
beam (1878) 289 Poi is generally eaten from a bowl placed 

between f ^ 

them i 

(U.S; 

pudding and was extremely palatable. 


t Poid, a, {sb ) Sc. Obs, Also poyd [perh. 
a OF. putt, puei, put, etc., good for nothing, airly, 
evil ] Vicious, evil, vile ; as sh. a vile person. 

1301 Douglas Pal Hon. i. 641 And all the court in haist 
thatr horsis ren^eit, Proclamand loude, qubair is ^one poid 
that plen^eit, Quhilk deith deseruis comnuttand sic dispite 
13x3 — Mneis IV Prol 190 Sic poyd malcrellis for Lucifer 
bene leche. 

Poiet, obs. form of Poet. 

Poietio (poije'tik), a rare, [ad, Gr. wot^- 
active, effective, f. irotew' to do, make. (So 
spelt and pronounced to differentiate the sense 
from poeHc, of identical origin.)] Creative, forma- 
tive, productive, active. 

1903 Aihenseum ag Apr 519/3 There are four classes in the 
State the Poietic, the Kinetic, the Dull, and the Base, 
xgos Edm, Rev July 73 As its organisation becomes settled 
and efficient the State loses its poietic activity. 

Poietic, -al, obs. Sc. ff Poetic, -al. 
Poignado, poiuado (poiim^dG). Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 pomeado, pomardo, 6-7 poynado, (7 
poinadoe, -adow, poynedo), [An alteration of 
PoFUED, app, through pomardo; see -ado.] A 
small dagger ; a poniard. 

1369 J Sanford Epictetus To Rdr. Aiv, A short dagger , 
which IS vsed in the warres, or a Pomeado. xsSx Pcttie 
GuaBzo*s Civ Com) in. (1586) x6B Perchance they perswade 
themselues that thrir seruaunts can not helpe themselues 
with their Poignadoes 1587 Mirr Mag , Q Cordtla xxxviii, 
Poynadoes all bedyde With bloud 1593 G Harvey Piercds 
Super, Wks (Grosart) II. 226 What will he do with the 
tempestuous Engins of his owne wit, that keepeth such 
a horrible code with his Schoole-fellowes pomardo ? x6zx 
CoRYAT Crudities 408 Duke John his nephew diew his 
poinado out of bis sheath. Z654 R. Codrington tr lusiine 
XXIV. 34Z Brennus .did end his life with his Poynedo 1658 
Phillips, Poinard^ or Poinado, X694 Motteux Rabelais 
V ix (1737) 34 Poinadoes, Skenes, Penknives. xSax Scott 
Kenilv) xxix, A melancholy gallant , who. .has his hand on 
his poignado, and swears death and fury 1 

Poignance (pomans), rare, [f. Poignant: 
see -ANOB.] = next. 

1782 Elphinston tr. Martial in 11 z32 To lend the 
pepper poignance 1893 A L* Haddoh What ails the 
House f I X29 Everything that surrounded me , lent 
poignance to my uneasiness 

Poignancy (pornansi), [f. Poignant: see 
-anot!j The quality or fact of being poignant. 

1 . Pungency of taste or smell Also}^; 

X730 Swift Let, to Gay zg Nov, I., sat down quietly at 
my moLsel, addmg only, a principle of hatred to all sue 
ceeding measures by way of sauce* ; and one point of 
conduct in my lady duchess’s life has added much poignancy 
to it. 1786 tr. Beck/ords Vaihek (z868) 50 Aromatic herbs 
of the most acrid poignancy 1814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 11 
Sated with indulgencies which soon lose their poignancy 

2 . Keenness or sharpness of pain, distress, or 
grief ; also, of pleasure (cf. next, 3 b). 

X7 J. Rylahd in Spurgeon Treas, Dav, Ps, Ixxvii 6 
Sometimes this reflection adds a poignancy to our distress 
1787 J. Barlow Oration July 15 The tidings [were] 
received with a pecuhar poignancgr of grief. X885 Manck 
Exam, 15 June 5/4 The remembrance, gives our legrets a 
poignancy due to something like personal gratitude 

3 . Pieremg quality ot words, expressions, looks, 
etc ; sharpness, keenness; piquancy, 

AX(^ Villiers (Dk, Buckhm.) Militant Couple Wks, 
(1775) 125 Those words have lost all the poignancy of their 
signification 17x9 J. Welwood m Rowe's Lucan Pref. 36 
The first [Virgil] surpasses all in solid strength ; the latter 
[Lucan] excells in vigour and poynancy 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece HI. xvm, 83 Feelings . deeply stung by the poignancy 
of their wit 

Poigpiaut (poi*nant), a. Forms* 4-6 poy- 
naunt, 4-8 -ant, 7-8 poinant, 7- poignant, (5 
pugnaunt, ponjeand, -yaimt, -yawnt, poy- 
gnatmt, poyngnant). [ME a OF Juignant 
(12th c. in Godef.),^2^a«^(i3th c.),pr. pple. of 
poindrei’-^'L.punghe to pnek, pierce.] 

1 1 . Of weapons, or other pointed material objects : 
Sharp-pointed, piercing Obs, 
c X400 Rom Rose 1870 The God of Love an arowe took; 
Ful shag) it was and fui pugnannt. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
HI. Z4X Ihe Scottis With ponjeand speris throuch platis 
prest of steylle 1567 Turberv. Ovids Epist 60 b, Poy- 
nant homes of fell and yrefull bulles 2624 Gee Hold Fast 
51 Tbs weapon, being made so pomant and deadly, that 
It would pearce . .reasonable good armour. x6 ^ J. Edwards 
Perfect, Script 33^ They were dispatch'd themselves by 


a more poinant stroke 

b, jhg. Of the eye or look : Piercing, keen. 

‘ G. Gambado^ Acad Horsemen (1809) 15 Jefiery 
so poignant x8ao Miss 
120 Jefirey has a singu- 


1787 ‘ _ 

was not so slun, or was his eye i 

Mxtpord in L’Estrange Life II. v. — 

lar expression— poignant, hitter, piercing— as if his counte 
nance never ht np out at Ihe perception of some weakness 
in human nature. 

2 . Shaip, pungent, piquant to the taste or smell. 

G1386 Chaumr Nun's Pr, T, 14 Of poynaunt sauce hir 

neded neuer a deel. GX450 Lvdg. & Burgh Secrees 1949 
Wyn. .Ponyaunt, delectable, sharp in savour c 1432 Douce 
MS 35 (Bodl.) Ill, Sesyn hit so that hit be poynant x6xo 
A JoNsoN Alch II 11, Drest with an exquisite, and poynant 
sauce. X728 Young Love Fame vi. 44 Those charms are 
greatest which dedme the si^t, That makes the banquet 
poignant and polite. 1864 Hawthorne Dolhver Rom, 
(187^ 61 The rich, poignant perfume spread itself through 
the atr, 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, 237 A laboratory 
ofpoignant scents. 

3 , Famfully sharp to the physical or mental 
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feelings^ as hunger, thirst, a pang, an affront ; also 
said of a state of feeling, as gnef, regret, despair 
cisSe Chaucer Pars. 7 . r 56 And this some . shal been 
heuy and greuous and ful sharpe and poynanfc in bertc, 
1651 N Bacon Disc Gout Eng^ n. i. (1739} 3 The last 
affront %vas from France^ and diat more poinant 1738 
Eliza Heywooo Mfiie ^ Gomas^s Belle A (1732) II xo 
Tins final Answer direw the King of Portugal into the 
most poinant despair 1809-xo Coleridge Frteitd (1818) 
III. 233 Those rare excellencies which make one grief 
poignant a x88x Kossetti Ho Lt/k 11, Creature of poig- 
nant thirst And exquisite hunger 1887 Lowell Dernocr*^ 
etc. 43 This pang is made more poignant by exile. 

b. Stimulating to the mind, feeling, or passions ; 
pleasantly or deughtfully piquant. 

x6^ G Daniel Trinaycli , Hm F, ccclxvi, Better rellish, 
[which] in this poynant State Might give an Edge to Witt, 
at less expence x668 H More Ew DtaU 11* vni. (17x3) 
113 That Delights thereby may become more poinant and 
tnumphant. 177a Gouv Morris m Sparks Life ^ Writ 
(1832) I 17 Those poignant joys, which are the lot of the 
affluent 1660 Hawthorne Bfari, Faun xlui^ Sensible of 
a more poignant felicity than he had yet expenenced. 

4 . Of words or expressions: Sharp, stinging; 
severe ; also, pleasantly keen or pointed, piquant 
xs4a TJdall Erasm* A^opk 270 b, With these sharpe & 
poynauntc woordes he dene putte awaye y* fearefull 
trembleyng of all the legions. 1668 Dryden Dram Poesy 
Ess. (Ker) 1 . X03 Quick and poynant brevity. xffyS Wvcher* 
LEY PL Dealer tit i, Poinant and sower Invectives. 1706 
Refiex, upon Ridicule 208 Witticisms which you think so 
delicate and poignant 1773 Mr& Chaponb 
( 1774) I V tS7 A witty r^artee or a stroke of poignant 
raillery xSaz Laaeb Eha Ser i Ihfrs Baiilds OPtmons 
on WAist, Her illustrations were apposite and poignant. 
1844 Disraeli ConingsBy 111 1, Poignant sarcasuu 
Foittautly (poinantU), adv [f. prec. + 
In a poignant manner; piercingly, pun- 
gently, acutely, keenly. 

1794 G Adams Nat, d- Exp Philos II xvii. 250 How 
poignantly this loss [of sight] was felt by our great poet is 
painfully evident from his own words. 18x8 Mrs Shelley 
Frankensi, xii (1865) 147 They often . suffered the pan^ of 
hunger very poignantly 1837-^ Hallam Hist Lit II. ii 
V § 16, 192 Burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical 
187X Ruskik Fors Clav I iv. 8 , 1 have a piece of red oxide 
of copper . which grieves me poignantly by losing its colour, 
Folgnard, variant of Foitiaed. 
t Foigne (poin), 0 hs„ rare, [a OF. pcigne, 
fem. form parallel io potngi—lj, ptgn-um fist] 
The closed hand or fist • in phr k^t tnpoigm (fig.). 

zc 1734 North Exanu i lu § 139 (t74o) 107 The Witnesses, 
which the Faction kept m Poigne Gike false Dice, high and 
low Puhharas) to be played forth upon Plots, and to make 
Discoveries as theie was Occasion Ibid. ii. v § 126 393 The 
Engineers determined what was to he communicated, . . 
and what to be kept in Poigne, secret from them 

fFoigfltet, sb, Ohs. Forms: 5 ponyet, 
poinett, pTinjet, 5-6 poynett, 6 poygniet, 9 
poignet [a. E. poignet wnst, in 14th G.pomgn 6 t^ 
OF. ptignet (13th c ), deriv. dF poing fist] 

1 . An ornament for the wnst or hand , a -wristlet 
or bracelet. 

j ^09 Will ^Matilda Sweefon (Fairholt), 1 par de ponyets 
oe scailct 14x6 Mdldon^ Essext Court Rolls (Bundle 10 
No. 3), Poynetts, iirf c 1440 Promp Parv. 408/2 Ponyet, 
“ ? inanius 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 

44/1 Whan he had seen the xyngis in fiis susters eexjs & her 


f, ujD, ineyr oonetces ana tneyr poynettes tS7S 
Lanbhau Lei (1871] 38 Hiz doobled sleeuez or blak woorsted, 
vpon ehcin a payr of ppynets of towny Chamblet laceda Iona 
the wreast wyth bin threeden points. 

IF 2 , erron. The handle or hilt of a dagger. (For 
F. poignSe.) rare’^K 

xSap Saw Monast xvi, The poignet being of silver 
exquisitely hatched. 

Hence v, Ohs. traits., to put cuffs on 

(a garment) ; -whence f Poi'gnelnng vht, sh. 

XSSST. InsUt, GintUman Ivjb, A certayne 

kyng of Inglande caused his doublet to bee half stocked 
of a iSubldT** velue^ called in those dayes, poignettmg 

Foignlard, Folk : see Pokiaed, Pokb sb 1 
Foiblitic (poikilrtik), a. Geol. Also poio-. 
V P<EaiLiTio.] A term formerly applied to 
the Tnassic and Permian systems, as bang mainly 
composed of vanegated roc^s. 

. 183d Bocklamo Geol ^ Mm, II. 38 The word PacUitic is 
in sound so like to Pisolite, that it may be better to adhere 
more literally to the Greek root wotxaoff, and apply the 
common name of PoihUitc group to the strata in question, 
^4^ De la Beche in pfem Geol Sure Gt Bnt I 230 
P^oicilitic or New Red Sandstone Series. x86i Eng Worn 
Dont Mag III 59 The reconstruction of the cretaceous. 

peopled with revivified 
2} 748 The term 

Foi kilO”', a formative element from Gr. vonetKos 
yanegated, vanous, used in modem scientific terms 
(m some of which the Latinized form Pceotlo- is 
preferred) ; 

Pol‘klioMa St, PolkUocyte, names for red 
blood-corpuscles of irregular shape, elongated, 
pyriform, etc. (Syd. Soc. Lex .) , Poiilrilocyto-sis, 
the condition of the blood when it contains poikilo- 
cytes. FolkUothe-mal, PolkUothsTmic adjs, 


I said of animals in which the bodily heat varies with 
I the temperature of the environment ; cold-blooded 

1897 AUbutfs Syst. Med. IV 578 Irregular forms of red 
corpuscles which are generally included under the name of 
■•^poikilocytes 1899 Cagney tr JdkscICs Clin Diagn. i 
(ed 4) 42 Grtber believes that the poikilocytes do not exist 
in the circulating blood x88o A. Flint Pnne Med, 62 
The name *poikiIocytosis has been proposed to designate 
the condiuon of blood in which the corpuscles present mani- 
fold variations in shape 1884 tr. Claud Zool I 74 Most 
of the lower animals are ^poikilothermic, or, as they have 
less appropriately been called, cold-blooded 

II Foil. Ohs. rare. potlie,poNe & stove, OF. 
pioiste, peisU — L. pestle, pensile adj. neut. hung, 
suspended, f. pendlre to hang.] A furnace, a stove. 

1756 in Ellis Orig Lett Ser. n IV 374 (from Beihn) He 
i would find the ashes m the poll or furnace where they were 
burnt. lind. 377 They immediately put them into the poll 
or furnace, and set fire to them 

Foil, poiH, ohs Sc. ff. Pole, Poll. 

fFoile. Ohs. rare [a. F. po%l>^, pil-um 
hair] Down, fine hair 

X746 Phil Trans XLIV. x8o (transl. fr. French) Its 
Substance was crumbling like the Membrane of the 


Substance was crumbling like the Membrane of the 
, Bladder, having a fungous Foile on it 

[ Foimenic (poimemk), a, and sh. [ad Gr. 
f TTOtjjionK-Ss relating to a shepherd {iroifdiv) • see -10.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to pastoral care. 

' in WEBSTER S-Uppl 

f B, sh (Chiefly pi pomemes.) Pastoral theo- 
logy, or the study of it 

1883 W G Blatkie Ministry MWord 296 Ample treatises 
on Homiletics, Liturgies, C:atechetics and Poiraenics 189a 
ScHAW Tkeol Propkdeui Pref 3 (Funk), I beg the indul- 
genceoftbeEnglish reader for mtreduemg a uniform termi- 
nology in the singular form for the sevei^ departments, as 
IsagogiCj. Poimenic, Evangelistic 
t Foixi, 7j, Ohs. Also poyn. [f. stem patgn- of 
OF poindre to pierce, prick:— L. ptmgprei cf. 
join from joindre^ 

1 . traits To prick ; to harass, annoy 

cwo R Brunnb ChroH (Rolls) 1621S The nower 
of ^dwalyn was mikel, Penda poyned hym [Oswyj als a 
prykel 

2 . To stitch or sew through and through, to 
qmlt (cf. Beoohb zz ) ; to ornament with stitching 

13 .E.E AlhUP A 217 py^twatz poyned &vche \ed 
Gollancz pyght and poyned wacz uche] a hemme 1395 
E E, Wills (z88a} 6 A keuerlit of selk ypoynet. ^ax^oo 
Mor/e Arih. 2623 , 1 poyne alle his pavelyouns to hym- ^ 
selfe pendes, Dyghttes his dowblettez for dukes and erles 
atptfiSir Degrsu 1491 Quyltus poyned of that ylk 

3 . To thrust (a spear), 

cxofiaLaud Troy Bk, 14263 Eyther on other her speies 
poygned, Wei hard to-geder tbo thei loyned. 

Hence + Foi mng Dhl sh., piercing, stitching. 
CX430 Pilgr. Ly/Manltode i cxl (1869) 59 Riht as the 
doublet IS maad with pojnyng^. 

Foinado, -ardo . seePoiairADO. 

Fo:^ard, variant of Pootabd. 

Poind (see next), sh. Sc [f Poind v,'\ a An 
act of poinding, a distraint b. A beast or other 
chattel poinded. Dead poind, a pomded article of 
goods as opposed to live cattle. 

1363-4 Privy Coumil Scot I 259 The poindis takin 
mairfoir to be restorit to the said George, Skene 
Reg. May i. 71 Gif ane takes ane poynde for debt, within 
ane other mans land, without licence of him, or of his 
5 ?' Poinder] 1676 Ld Fountainhall in 
M P. Brown SuMl Diet. Dects (1826) III 61 Poinded 
goods, if they be a dead pomd, that puts the creditor 
poinder to no expence in keeping it 18x3 N Carlisle 
Topop^. Diet Scot II sv Sometimes Pomds 

are driven, and executed at the Cross of Priestwick. x868 
J. Salmon Gnmdean 63 (E.D D.) Glad to catch him with 
your ijoind and horn. 

Poind Cpund, pind), v. Sc, Forms: a 5-7 
pond, 6 pmnd, pwynd. /8. 5-8 poynd, 6- 
poind. [Sc repr. of OE. pyndan to enclose, 
shut in,^ impound, « Eng. Find. The u, ut, wy, 
symbolized the vowel (u), representing, as in Build 
(.SV. buld), an OK y. Of this, oi is a ifith c. 
spelling, retained m the law-courts. The Sc. pro- 
nunciation is (piind) or (pind : cf mitker, bnther ) ; 
(poind), given in dictionaries, is merdy founded 
on the spelling.] 

\. trans To distrain upon (a person or his 
goods) ; to seize and sell under warrant (the goods 
of a debtor) : =s Pind v.i, 

I f Of punding of up- 

landjs men in burgh 1500 Exch Rolls Scoil. XI. 393 To 
pund Thomas Fresale for viijli vii s.yi d. Ace T d 
5 P pwynd the ShereffofF 
S!? chakkar. 1604 Urte 

Crt hk. (1892) 4 The transgressouns thairof to be^nddit 
preceishe as is ahoun wryttin ^ 

0. xSt6 Acc, Ld. High Treat Scoil V 85 To Dauid 
Lowry, to poynd xxxifj loidis and lardis absent fra the 
assis. 1S64-JS Reg Privy Council Scot. I. ai v StrS to bl 
direct to poind . the said complenaris and thair gudis for 
Stirling 1698 Mm Baron 


er Widow ill in Child Ballads iv (1886) W2 He 
* Sfo? ^T o^^T^ gi^ound hereinafter provided.^ 
a Z300 Exek. Rolls Scoil XI. 457 Falyeing of the said 


\x preif the said schiref sal pund for the said tbre termez 

I 1532 Aberdeen Regr (1844) I, 146 Tha ordanit Henry 

'■ Irvem, bailee, gif neid beis, to cause puind for the same 
“ /5 xs^s Reg, Privy Council Scot I 21 Quhair his ofliaaris 

ar defbicit m poyndmg for the said taxt x64x Fergusovls 
^ Se Prov (1785) §936 Ye may pomd for debt but not for 
unkindness. 

® 2. To impound (stray cattle, contraband goods, 

t etc.) ; « Find i b. 

t Eff i4S»' see Poinder ] 1S36 Bellenden Cron Scot, x xii 

e (154Z} X44/1 All othir beistis that eittis mennis come or gies 

salhe poyndit quhil the awnar thairof redres the Raimis 
. 1637-30 Row Lfist Kv k (W odrow Soc ) 9 What shall poore 

silue sheep doe that aie poyndit in a fold where there is no 
1 meat ? xoyS Sir G. Mackenzie Crtm Laws Scot. 1. xxvi. 

. § u (1690) 130 The Customers Officers were about to poynd 

j some ujifree goods. 18x3 Scott Guy M. vii, Their asses were 
3 poinded by the ground-officer when left in the plantation 
I fS mtr. To plunder Obs. rare 

c X425 Wymtoun Cron viii xliv. 6960 The qwhethir offt 
ryot wald thai ma To pryk, and poynd, bathe to and fra 
i Hence Poi nded ppl. a,, Fox'Dding vbl. sb. and 
ppl a see also "^ximTsm-potndtng. 

\ X40X Aberdeen Regr (1844) I 380 Sa that hym nedit 
( nocht in tyme to cum Ul mak sic pundyng and namly in our 

toon 1340 Records of Elgin (New Spald Cl ) I 50 The 
vrangus punding of Robert Dauidsone 1583 Reg, P^ wy 
[ Council Scot I V. 10 Ane actioun and caus of double-poind- 

I mg. x(h6 Fomded [see Poind sb ]. X678 Sir G Mackenzie 
Cmm Lanas Scot i xxvi § 111 (i6w} z3z Poyndings . 
cannot be execute after the Sun is set, because a Poyndmg 
is a sentence. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II. c 43 § 28 It shall . 
be lawful for the officer executing such poyndings, to carry 
the goods poynded.. to the market cross. 1899 Scotsman 
6 July, Notes of expenses of carrying thiough sales under 
sequestration or poindings, and also.. of caiiying back 
poinded or sequestrated enects 

Foi'ndable, a Sc. [f. Poind 0. h- -able ] 
I.iable to be, or capable of being, poinded 
xs. . Ahetdeen Regr XXV (Tam.), To seiss geir pomda- 
bill quhaireiur he may apprehend the same 1566 Regi 
Privy Council Scot I 457 Substantious inlandit men, 
pomdabill 177a Weekly Mag 25 June 398/1 He has 
poindable goods 

Foi*uaer« Sc. Also 5 pundar, 9 -er. [f. Poind 
V. -h -EB 1.] A person, esp. an official, who poinds 
or distrains goods , also, b. * A person who has the 
charge of hedges, woods, etc., and who pounds 
cattle that trespass * (Jam.). 

CX4SO Holland Howlat 783 The Corn Crake, the pundar 
at hand, Had pyndit all his pryss horss in a pundfhid 
1609 Skene iPrg* May it xz The poynds . . salbe reteined 
. in SIC ane place pertaining to the poynder . . quhere sic 
poynds or distresse may remaine and be keeped. 1676 
[see Poind sb.). 1803 A. Scott Poems (1808) 146 The 
punder’s axe, with ruthless rap, Fell’d down their favourite 
tree Ibid 147 For sure tbs tree’s enormous trunk Defies 
the punders axe x8x6 Scott Antig xxiv. I’ll . .get my bit 
supper frae Ringan the poinder up by 1886 Act 49 Ftci, 
c 23 § 3 (i) Any arrester or poinder who shall be thus 
deprived of the benefit of his diligence 

tFoindfaldjpoyndfatild, obs, Sc.ff Pineold. 

1494 Acta Audit. (1830) 185/1 Anent . doune castm of xii 
Rudis of dik of |« said Samellis landis, and doune castin of 
the poyndfalt of Akinbar xfiso in Spottisiuood Mtsc. {1844) 
r, 211 Ther were neuer such a company of hedlames driuin 
wnto ane poyndfauld as wee. 

tFoiucllar, pundler. . 5 "^. Ohs. Also 7 
p oundler, 8 ptmler [A parallel form of Poinder, 
with changed suffix. Cf. Pantler.] «= Poindeb. 

1333 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) i- H9 The prouest, baiheis, 
and counsaill, ordanit Georg. Annan pvndler of thar kirk 
yard, and ordanit the pundlene of euery best to be four d. 
1583 Reg- Prizy Council Scot, III. 663 To pomd thame, 
letting thame out for reasonable poindlans fee, unhoundit, 
slayne, or hocht 1673 Baron Court of SUtchell 
U90S) 64 For scandalFuing Andro Burn poundler. 1715 
Pennscuik Poems 52 The trusty Punier of the Newland 
pease. x8o8 Jamieson s. v. Pundler^ Even of late, a person 
employed to watch the fields, in order to prevent the gram 
ir^ being ^olen or injured, was called a pundler Angus. 

Foineado, Foinred ; see Poignado, Ponubd. 
Foiner, dial, var of Pineb \ labourer, 
il Foinsettia (poinse*tia) [mod.L. ; named 
1836 after the discoverer J. R Pomsett, American 
Minister to Mexico.] A Mexican species of 
Euphorbia, £ {fomseiitd) pulehtrrima, formerly 
made the type of a genus, having large scarlet 
noral leaves snrrounding small greenish-yellow 
flowers; much cultivated in conservatories as 
Mexican Flame-leaf and Lobster-flower, called in 
America Easter-flower or Chnstmas-flower. 

^ X87Z Kingsley At Last iv, What is this that bangs over 
into the road, some fifteen feet in height T Wfet but 
“ J J scions of which .adorn our hothouses 

and dinpr tables. 1872 Darwin in Lift fy Lett. (1887) III 
X70, X hpe teen more than once assured that butterflies 
colours— for instance, in India the scarlet leaves 
of Poinsetua. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 3 Over the rubbish 
..still waved magnificent poinsettias and oleander trees. 
Foiut (point), Forms: 3- point; also 
3--0 pomte, poyate, 4-8 poynt, (4 pi. poyns), 

5 pomtt(e, puynt, pynt, pyntte, 0 poinet, -e, 
poynot^ -6, Sc. pwint. > 5 . 4-5 pont, -e, 5-6 
pourite, 6 pownt, 6-9 Sc* potmt. Also punt : 
see PuNor. [In origin, two, or perh. three, words. 

Li A., a F. point * Pr. punt, Sp., It punto, 
Pg. porUox-^ punct^m that whim is pricked, 
a pnek, a minnte mark like a pnek, a dot, a 
point m writmg, a x>ouit in space, a point of time, 



POINT, 


POINT. 


a small measure, a particular of a discourse, etc ; 
subst. use of pa. pple neuter of L 
punci^, F poindre^ point to prick, pierce. In B , 
a. F pointc - Pr , Sp , It. punta^ Pg. ponta •- 
Com Romanic (and med.L) puncta the action of 
piercmg, the piercing part of anything, a shaip or 
pointed extremity (in med L the point of a knife, 
shoe, foot, promontory, etc.) ; ppl sb. fern from 
pung^e (parallel to those in -dis'dz, -aday -/d) In 
C., m some senses, app an independent denvative, 
as a noun of action, fiom F potndre, or pointer y or 
from Eng Poijst ©.1 In ME., through the loss or 
non-significance of final point and pointe lan 
together, combmmg under the same form two senses 
which m all other Tangs, are kept apart (e. g. Ger. 
punkt^ spitze)* Transferred and fig senses subse- 
quently arose related to both primary notions, so 
that m senses where there is no correspondmg 
F. point or pointoy the development is often very 
difficult to determine. The occasional spellings 
pynty pyntte prob. indicate a pronunciation for- 
merly prevalent and still dialectal of oi as r, point 
being pronounced Vik&pint, The / 3 -forms in ponty 
pmitty pmnty are difficult to place ; perh. they 
ought to be equated with pwit^ and so rather to be 
included under the by-form Punot ] 

A. as F, point 

1 . A prick, a dot. 

1 1. A minute hole or impression made by piick- 
I a pnck, a puncture Obs rare 
cxAoo Lofi/ranc's Cirutg 142 Make a poynt hi be space 
of a litil fyngre from he oon eende of he wounde, & anoher 
poyntatheopereeendeof|iewounde C1440 Promp Paro 
400/a Foynte, pnnctns vel puueium, [xSad Kirby & Sr 
Entomot IV, 270 A Powi (Pnnotunily a minute impression 
upon the surface, hut not perforating it ] 

2 . A minute mark on a surface, of the size or 
appearance of a fine puncture ; a dot, a minute spot 
orspeck; also, anythmgexcessively small or appear- 
ing like a speck. 

1300 Gowcr Conf III 6s Which [Astrolabe] was of fin 
gold precious With pointz and cercles merveilous z6oo 
K Blount tr, Conesitwgio soa Now he only subscribed 
pointed with nue points called by the Portugals 
the Hue wounds Mrq WoRcrbTCR Cent Inv g 4 

This invention .so abbreviated that a point onely sheweth 
distinctly and sigiiilicantly any of the ^ Letters 1732 
Law Serious C xiii. (ed 2) 228 As the fix'd Stars appear 
but as so many points 18*2-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) 
111 . 468 The pupil, instead of being dilated, is contracted to 
a point. z8aB Stark Elem, E'at, Hist I 468 Body dotted 
with numerous red points xSpp AUbutfsSpfst MedVllL. 
550 The lesions begin as minute scaly pomts in the epi- 
dermis 

3 . A dot or other small mark used in writing or 
pnnting, 

a, A punctnation-mark ; esp, the Jull point or 
full stop; also extended to the marks of excla- 
mation (1) and interrogation (?) ; and sometimes 
to reference-marks, as the asterisk, obelisk, etc, 
tfxgSS Chaucer Cam Yeom, Prol, ^ T 927 And her 
a poynt, for ended is my tale ; God send euery trewe man 
boote of his bale, X530 Palsgr, 15 b, A poynt, whether it be 
suche os the Latins call punciumplaemm thus made . , . 
or with suche as the Latins cal comma thus made ; , or 
uirgda thus made /. 1589 Nashe Anai Absurd, 40 

In y* pause of a ful point. 1623 Lisle M^fric onO AT 
Test, ad init., The Saxon vseth our note of Full-point com- 
monly for all other distinctions 173^ Pope Pro! Sat x6x 
Commas and points they set exactly right »7X Luckombe 
Htsi Print 258, pThe Paragraph t The Obelisk tThe 


I’he Paragraph t The Obelisk 
Double Dagger. H The Parallel g The Section. *The 
Asterism These are the Names and Figures of what 
Founders reckon among Points, and Printers call Refer- 
ences Ibid, 262 He assigned the former Pomts their 
properplaces and added the Semicolon . to come in between 
the Comma and the Colon. 2824 L. Murray Eng Gtam, 
(ed 5) L 406 The point of Interrogation, 7 The point of 
Exclamation, I x^x N 7th Ser XII 99/2 All abbre- 
viations being uniformly denoted by the full-pomt. 

Tt) In Semitic alphabets. Any one of the dots, 
mmute strokes, or groups of these, which are placed 
over, under, or within the letters or consonants, 
in order to indicate the vowels; in Hebrew also to 
indicate vaiiation or doubling of the consonant, 
stress accent, punctuation, etc.; in Arabic and 
Persian to distinguish consonants otlieiwise iden- 
tical in form, as 3 ny 3 f, 3^, 3 hy etc., called 

diacritical points, 

x6xs Sbldbn Teties Hen, los The three words haue ouer 
the Aliphs their point Vasblu. x6ao T. Granger Dw, 
Logtke 167 Tbw added the points (which wee call vowels) 
x668 Wilkins Real C/iar 305 That Argument against the 
Antiquity of the Hebrew Pomts, or Vowels. 1748 Hartley 
Observ ott Man 1 lu. 312 The Manner of writing Hebrew 
without Pomts 1776 J Richardson Gram*m ir 
When finaL.it [)(] has often two pomts above /bid,, Like 
\ and j rt [^] is considerably influenced by the vowel 
points.*^ iB^/^PennyCy cl 11 2xo/x In it [the Cufic character] 
the Koran was written, onginally without diacritical pomts 
and vowels 1837 G Phillips Syriac Gram 3 The points 
of the vowel Zekofo may coalesce with the point of theletter 
X89X A P. Kirkpatrick Sb Psalms i, Introd vii s* The 
present elaborate system of vowel marks or ‘ points com- 
monly called the ‘ Massoretic punctuation ' or * vocalisation '. 
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e. A dot used in writing numbers, (a) In 
decimals, separating the integral from the fractional 
part; also, placed over a repeating decimal, 
or over the first and last figures of the penod in 
a circnlatmg decimal (b) A dot or stroke used to 
separate a line of figures into groups 

X704 [see Decimal a 1 b] X797 Encycl Erit (ed 3) 11 
312/2 Decimals are distinguished by a point, which separ- 
ates them from int^ers, if any be prefixed. 2900 Eaily 
News 9 June 3/3 Two ^four-point-sevens ', two naval 
twelve pounders . , and two five inch guns Mod We read 
4 6 as ‘four point repeating six’. 

4 . A dot or mark used in mediseval musical 
notation (med X^puncUts ox pimctum), 

a. A mark indicating a tone or sound ; corre- 
sponding to the modern * notes’. (Cf. Counter- 
point j^.i) 

1674 Playford Skill Mus III. 1 Counterpoint.. was the 
old manner of Composing Paits together, by setting Points 
or Pricks one against another ^ 2782 Burney Hist, Mus 
II 1 39 Points were first used simple, afiei wards with tails 

b. Dot 5 d. 

Point 0/ alteraiiofi or ditpUcatwHy a dot placed before 
two short notes m ‘perfect or triple rhythm, to indicate 
that the second of them is to be reckoned as of twice its 
ordinary length Point qf aupnenfation, a dot placed 

after a note in ‘ imperfect ' or duple rhythm, to lengthen it 
by one half (as m modern music) Point 0/ division or 

imperfectimy a dot placed between two short notes in ‘per- 
feet ’ rhythm, of which the first is preceded and the second 
followed by a long note; indicating a division of the rhythm 
(like the bar in modern music), and rendering the two long 
notes ‘ imperfect Point oj^kerfecitouy a dot placed m 

‘perfect’ rhythm after a long note which would otherwise 
be ‘imperfect* by position, to mdicate that it is to be 
‘perfect’ 

*/S 97 Morlsy Introd Mus 12^, I pray you say what 
Prickes or poynts . . signifie in singing. 

H. 5 . A separate or single article, item, or 
clause in an extended whole (usually an abstract 
whole, as a course of action, a subject of thought, 
a discourse, etc.) , an individual part, element, or 
matter, a detail, a particular , sometimes, a detail 
of nature or character, a particular quality or 
respect ; \ an instance (of some quality, etc.). 

21x223 After R 178311 eni ancre is fiet ne vele;^ none 
uondunges, swuS drede hire rSet point 0x290 S, Eng 
Leg 1 . 27/30 Fondede in eche pointe to answerien heoia 
wd quoyntehche ax^ioo Cursor M 23261 (Cott) Bot 
a point es )iar }pasa. pines mare, j 3 au elles al \m.vc o^er fare, 
Ibid, 26092 j?e lojjer pont es scrift 0 muth 1340 Ayenb 33 
And yet eit her byeh dx poyns kueade, huerby sleupe 
brenge|) man to his ende X389 m Eng Gilds (1870) 6 
These benjiepoyntz & j>e articles ordeyned of thebrethereu 
of seint Katenne e 239^ P PI Crede 6 In my pater- 
noster iche poynt after ojwr £1400 Rule St Benet 6s? 
Ther er the pontes of perfite li^g That nedful er to old 
and Ring, e 1400 Bmt (E. E T. 5 1 157 He sent worde . j>at 
)>ai snuTde done out and put awey J>at o pynt of restitucion, 
zgoo-jo Dunbar Poems sAv, t? It is anepount of ignorance 
To lufe in sic distemperance. 1526 Tindale yas, ix 10 
Whosoeuer shall kepe the whole lawe, and yet fayle in 
one poynt, he is gyltie in all. 2533 ^au RieM Yay gs The 
ix artikil. I trou that thair is ane halie chrissme kirk and 
ane coimnunione of sanctis Thir 11 pwintis ar baith hot ane 
thing, 1541 TVsfc VI 13s That this my last will and 
testament be fulfillid in every poynte 2641 T, Jacicson 
True Euang T \ 7, I have prefaced and smiohed suffi- 
ciently unto the Text, I come now to seek out first the 
parts, and then the points of it 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
49 The censure of the Surveyor, on the point of all the 
materialls which are brought in 2701 Norris Ideal World 
1. li. 74 This IS the point upon which the whole reasoning 
turns *784 J Potter Virtuous Villagers II 23 We shall 
never agree on these points, so we’ll drop them. 1833 Ht 
Martineau Manch, Strike v 53 If they had known what 
point was in dispute x866 G Macdonald AfiH,Q Neighh 
V, Is it a point of conscience with you? 2897 J. T Tomlin- 
son Prayer JBk , Articles ^ Horn vn 211 We shall find 
that, .he [Cosin] never adopted any one of the ‘six points ' 
of modern Ritualism. 

f b. To Stand {u^on (pnis) pointSy to insist 
upon details of conduct or manners which one has 
espoused ; to be punctilious or scrupulous Obs 
exfigo Greene Fr Bacon i. xaa Our country Margret is so 
coy, And stands so much vpon her honest points, That 
marriage or no market with the mayd 1590 Shaks Mids 
N, V. 1. 1x8 i6ox B Jonson Ev Man in Hian (C^ ) i 11 
32 He stood vpon poynts with me too 1685 Bunyan 
Pharisee ^ Publican Wks i86x II 237 For a man here to 
stand thus upon his pomts, it is death. 

o, To Strain ox Stbbtoh a point s see the verbs, 
in, A mmute part or particle of anything , the 
smallest unit of measurement. 

1 6 . The very least or a very small part ^some- 
thing, a jot, whit, particle. Ohs, 
a 2300 So^ ^ Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 338 O poynt 
of orepine to bate in the world ne is no leche c Z4So Lovc- 
LiCH Iv 182 Neuere Man On hym Cowde Aspye that 
Evere he hadde poynt of Meselrye, c 2450 Mtrour Sal^ 
uacioun 368 Nor neuer hofe felt a p(^nt of vnheltb, nor 
sekenesse 2477 Norton Ord, Alctu vu in Ashm lJuat 
Ckem Bni (1652) 104 By one point of excesse all your 
Warke is shent 

t b. point (cf F. ne point ) : not a bit, not at 
all, not in the least. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasm, Aj^apk, 137 Diogenes esteemed the 
fruite to bee no poyncte the more polluted 1388 Shaks. 

L L L, II, I, 190 Boy Will you pnek’t with your eye? 
La, Ro, No poynt, with my knife x6xo Htsino^n, xn 266 
The Players now are growne so proud, Ten pound a play, 
or no point Comedy 


+ 7 . The smallest or a very small portion of time, 
a moment, instant. Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Isa Uv. 7 At a poynt in a Ittil I forsoc thee* 


likkyn, nogt it is a 2333 Berners Gold. Bk, M Aura 
(1546) Kkj b, Theyr fclicitie hath been but a shorte poynt 

1 8 . Sensible point the least discernible portion 
of matter ox space. Obs, rare. 

1690 Locke Und.w.'xv §9 A sensible Point.meaning 
theieby the least Particle of Matter or Space we can dis- 
cern, which 15 ordinarily about a Mmute, and to the shaipest 
Eyes seldom less than thirty Seconds of a Cirde, where the 
Eye IS the Center 1704 mj Harris Teekn I 

9 Mus. A short strain or snatch of melody , esp, 
in phr point of wary etc , a shoit phiase sounded 
on an instrument as a signal, arch. 

13 E, E, Alhi P A Bgo Of hat songe mygt synge a 
poynt, 1578 Gosson in T N tr. Conq W India ad fin , 
When threatnying trumpet sounde the poyntes of waire 
1M7 Shaks 2 Hen IV, iv i 52 x6oa Marston Aut 4- 
Mel IV Wks. 1856 I 48 Make me a stramet Breath me a 

? 5 xnt that may inforce me weepe 18x4 Scott JPav, xlvi, 
0 perform the beautiful and wild point of war X867 
Morris Tasoti r, 127 His guardian drew The horn from off 
his neck, and thereon blew A point of hunting known to two 
or three. xSyx Rusrim Fors Clav viii (1896) I. 152 Bid 
him put ghostly trump to hp and breathe a point of war 
b. An important phrase or subject, usually in 
a contrapuntal composition, esp. in relation to its 
entry in a particular part, the entry of such a 
phrase or subject. 

1597 Morley Jntiod Mus, 76 There can bee no point or 
Fuge taken without a rest a 2646 J Gregory Postkuma 
(1549) 48 The Contrapunctum figuiatum, consisting of 
Feug^s, or maintaining of Points x88i in Grove Diet Mus 
III 7 Points^ term applied to the opening notes of the 
Subject of a Fugue, or other important Motivo, to which it 
IS necessary that the attention id the Performer should be 
particularly directed 

flO In mediaeval measurement of time* The 
fouith (or according to some, the fifth) part of an 
hour, (See Atom 7) Obs, 

149S Trevisds Barth, De P R, ix, ix, (W. de W ) 354 An 


home conteynyth foure jrayntes \,Bodl MS, punctes] and a 
poynt ten momentes [Ibta uxx sspApunctei 


t IS the ibui th 


partye of an houre ] 1844 Lingabd Anglo Sar Ch (1858) 

11 xi 158 Twenty-four hours, each of which admits of four 
different subdivisions, into four points [etc 1 

fll. The twelfth part of the side or radius of 
a quadrant, etc. . spec, in Asiron, One of the 24 
(or, according to some, 12) equal divisions of the 
diameter of the sun or moon, by which the degree 
of obscuiation in an eclipse was measured, 

CX391 Chaucer Asirol i § 12 The skale that seruith by 
hise Z2 poyntes* .of ful many a subtil conclusioun, c 2400 in 
Halhwell Kara MatJiem (X84X) 59 Pe 12 departynges of 
aiber of bo sides are called poyntes, ban es a poynte be 
twelft parte of any thyng, namely of oujier side of pe 
quadrat in be quadrant. 2550 W. Lynne Canou's Cron, 
252 b, The third Eclipse was of the Moone the Moone was 
darkened .xvu. pointes and xxv. minutes. 1594 Blunoevil 
Exere, iii i,xv. (1636) 309 The Astronomers do divide the 
Diameter ^as well of the Sunne, as of the Moone into xa, 
and some into 24 parts, which they call points 

12 Nine or eleven pointSy usually m the saying 
‘ Possession is nine {fomierly eleven) pomts of the 
law 1 e IS = nine or eleven out of a supposed 
ten or twelve points ( = a vast majority of the points) 
that may be raised m a legal action So by hyper- 
bole, nineiy-nme points (out of a hundred) 

X697-8 Watts Reliq, Juv (178^ 14Q Prejudice and educa- 
tion had eleven points of the law, and it was impossible for 
arguments to dispossess them 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias x. 
X. IT 20 She had possession, and that is nine points of the 
law. x^ Reade Very Hard Cash xlm, Possession is 
ninety-nine pomts of Lunacy law. 

13 A unit of count in the score of a game. 

W46 Hoyle Whist (ed 6) 69 Pomts Ten of them make 
a (jame 1816 Singer Hist, Cards 261 noiCt The five is called 
Towser The six, Tumbler, which reckon in hand for their 
respective number of points. 1836 Lt Col B Whist player 
(1858) ax The party revoking forfeit three pointa 1873 
Bennett & ‘ Cavendish’ Billiards 14 The game (lacxs up) 
was won by Cook by 117 points. 2895 Wesim Gaz 3 Dec 
7/x Cumberland scored 14 points [at Football], 
b Hence, to give points to [F. donner, rendre 
des pointi\y to allow (a rival) to count so many 
points at starting, to give odds to ; colloq, to have 
the advantage of, so to gain a pointy to get pomts y 
to gam an advantage. 

1871 Freeman Hist Ess, Ser 1. xii 400 The English 
Minister can often gain a point by dexterous dealing in 
Parliament. x88i Cofifess, Frsvolous Girl 106 , 1 got more 
[bouquets] than she didj thereby (to use a bit of slang) getting 
points on her for the time being 2883 Am^ean yl. 333 
Any average Eton boy could give points to His Holiness in 
the matter of Latin verses. 2895 F E Trollope Trollope 
II. 1. 16 She could give points to many younger women and 
beat them 

0 Spec in Pignet ; The number of cards of the 
most numerous suit in one’s hand after discarding, 
the number scored by the player who holds the 
highest number of one suit. See PiauEUi, 

17x9 R. Seymour Court Gamester 75 He wbo reckons 
most in this Manner [cither by greater number of cards, or, 
in case of equality, of Pips, Ace ;= xx. Court cards 10 each] 

18 said to win the Point Z7a7-4x Chambers Cyel. s v 
Ptqueiy The carte blance [sic] is the first thing that reckons ; 
then the point. 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias i xvu 73 Point, 



POINT. 


POINT. 

quint, and quatorze i8a^ Scott 5 "^ 
infraclion of the laws of the game [piquet], Lord liitnering- 
ton called a pomt without showing it . . i 

d, Name of a particular game at bowls 
looa J A Mavsqtx in Efuyfcl Bni.XX.Vl S2g/z (Btmis) 
On Scottish greens the game of Points is occasionally played 
Three points are scored if the howl come to rest within 
one foot of the jack. It is ohvious that the Points game 
demands an ideally perfect green, 

14. A umt in appraising the qualities of a com- 
petitor, or of an exhibit m a competitive show. 

'^x7W'4^*eridaii Sc/t* Scami iv lu, Charles’s imprudence 
and bad character are great points in my favour 1867 
Trollope draft. Barsei L xxi. 179, I cannot accept it m 
a point in a clergyman’s favour, that he should he opposed 
to his bishop x886 ^Stevenson Br ^ehyll u, All these 
were points against him. , . 

15 A recognized unit in quoting vanations m 
price of stocks, shares, and various commodities, 
differing in value according to the commodity 
in question. In Bettings a unit in stating fluctua- 
tions of tlie odds. 

18x4 Sforitng Mag. XLIII S4 Betting reduced two points 
x8qo Daily ITeuts 13 Nov. a/4 Cotton —LiverTOol .. 

‘ l^tures ’ advanced a points, but the improvement has not 
been maintained, and prices are now one point below 
yesterday's closing rates. 1901 Westm, Gas. 4 Oct. gn An 
important advance in American cotton has set in m Live^ 
pool, the rise at noon to day being nine points, or one-ei^th 
per pound X90X Mary E Wilkins Poriiott Labor 159 The 
mining stock dropped fast— a point or more a day. xgoa 
IVesim Goa. 20 Jan. ii/i The Brighton dividend is si per 
cent, on ordinary, preferred, and A stock alike The price 
hag fallen 3 points 

16. A measure of length, the twelfth part of 
a French line : cf. Line sd 2 ig. Obs, 
x8x5 J Smith PanorewicL Sc, ^ Art X 472 The smallest 
no more than one-half of a Paris point, or the 144th part of 
an inch in diameter . is said to magnify the diameter of an 
object 2560 times 

b. Printing, A unit of measurement for type 
bodies • m the French or Didot system the seventy- 
second part of a French inch (1 e twice the amount 
of prec.), in the U S. system slightly smaller (in 
the proportion of about twelve to thirteen), i.e. 
•0138 ot an inch. 

x8^ Cmi Diet s v , The Amencan point was adopted 
by the United States lype-Founders Association in 1883. 


hes 

-- .r ... — t Points. 

190X Wesim, Gaz, 6 Feb, 4/3 The type must be at least 
'eight point', and the lines must be separated by at least 
twqpoints. 

IT. In Australian use ; A unit in measuring rain- 
fall, the hundredth part (-oi) of an inch. 

1889 Australasiau so Apr, The following reports have 
been received •— Biewanina, 40 points ; Bourke, 47 points 5 
Ivanhoe, zoo points; Mossgiel z88 points, nillston, 
a88 points. X893 Wesim Gas 17 May 2/1 In the district 
of the Thompson River there had only been nine points of 
rain in 15 months 1893 Queenslander 7 Dec. xo6i Rain set 
in early this morning, ninety-eight points having fallen up 
to 2 M p m, 

I V . Something having definite position, with- 
out extension ; a position m space, time, succession, 
degree, order^ etc. 

18 Gemi That which is conceived as having 
position, hut not magnitude (as the extremity of 
a line, or the intersection of two lines) 

C139X Chaucer Astrol. i. § 18 This forseide cenyth is 
ymagened to hen the verrey pomt oucr the crowne of thyn 
heued rgst Recorde Paihw, Kmvul i Defin , A Poynt 
or a Prycke, is named of Geometricians that small and 
vnsensible shape, whiche hath in it no partes, that is to say : 
nother length, breadth, nor depth 1370 Dee Math Pref. 

A Point IS a thing Mathematical!, indiuisible, which may 
haue a certayne determined situation x66o 'SKKssrttEuchd 
I Benn., ] A Pomt is that which has no part iiu The 
ends, or limits, of a line are Points. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
7'echn I s v , If a Point be supposed to be moved any 
way, It will by its Motion describe a Line x8a8 J H. 
Moore Proa, Namg. (ed 20) ii To draw a Circle through 
any Three given Points not situated m a right Line x8(M 
Brands & Cox Did Sc , etc II 946/1 It is sometimes con 
vement to consider a point as an evanescent circle or sphere. 

b. In various phrases with ^/(in Optics^ 

and Berspeatve)y as point of contrary flexitre/p, of 
convetgencey p of dispersion^ p, of distance, /. 
of divergence^ p of incidence, p. of inflexion, p of 
osculation, p. of reflection, p, of refraction, p. of 
sight, p, of vision, etc : see these words, See also 
Vanishino point, 

C.^ Astron,, tic. Applied with qualifying adjs. to 
special points of the celestial sphere, etc, : see 
Caedinal, Equinoctial, Solstitial, Vbbtical. 

Carfltnal Points ^ Fr points cardtnauxt but the 32 
points oftheeompass (sense B. g)^TT.poinies de la houssoU, 
ou du compos 

fd. Middle or central point, centre. Obs. rare, 

1481 CkvcoyaMyrr J xx 50 No moie than hath the poynt 
or pricke m the my^Ie of the most grete compaas that 
may be 1614 W B Philosopher s Banquet (ed, 2) 227 Our 
Accles^ticall wnteis haue thought ludea to be the middle 
and lerusalem the very poynt. 

18. A place having definite spatial position but 
no extent, ox of which the position alone is con- 
sidered; a spot. 
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23 B. £, Allit P C 68 In bat Cete my sa?es soghe alle 
aboute, J>at, in >at place at J>e poynt, I put in Jn hert. 
c S400 Desir Troy 504 The perlouse pointtes Jiat passe you 
behoues. 1568 Grafton Citron, II. 6g8 King Edward., 
was not a little troubled and driuen to seeke the fyrthest 
poynt of his witte X669 Sturmy Manners Mag iv. xi 
Z78 If yott keep a true Account of the Ship’s way.., you 
may at any time have the tiue Point where the Ship is. 
1710 J Clarke RohauUs Nat Phil (1729) J 263 All 
Kays which come from any Point of the Object, and fall 
upon the whole Superficies of the Glass do . enter into the 
Pupil 1837 Lady W. de Eresby m C AT Sharpe's Carr, 
(1888) II 498 The nearest way from point to point 1864 
PusEY Led Daniel (1876) 4« Susa was a good point, 
whence to invade Babylon 

b. spec The spot at which a policeman is 
stationed (Cf. Point-duty.) 

x888 Pall Mall G n Oct. a/i, I came in search of a 
constable the one on 'point’ at Holbom Town Hall could 
not come. 

o. Hunting. coUoq, A spot to which a straight 
run is made; hence a straight run from point to 
point, a cross-country run. Cf, D. 1 1 . To make his 
^ 2 «/(of afox,etc.),to rimstraight toaspotaimedat. 

X873 WHYTE-MELviLLn RtdiHg RccoU. (1879) xi.^ 185 III 
Leicestershire especially, foxes will make their pomt with 
a stiff breeze blowing in their teeth* Ihd, xii. 211 A 
sportsman must .. admit that ‘ten mile points’ over grass 
with one of the handsomest packs of [stag-jKounds in the 
world, are most enjoyable. 1883 R E. Egerton Warburton 
Hunting Songs 7) Introd. 36 The increase of dwellings 

prevents a fox, headed at every corner, from making straight 
to his point 1896 Wesim Gaz 25 Nov. 9/z The Bel voir 
hounds made an eight mile point in a little over 45 minutes 
20. Her, a. One of nine particular spots or 
places upon a shield, which serve to determine 
accurately the position a charge is to occupy, b. 
The middle part of the chief or base, as distin- 
guished from the dexter or sinister divisions, c. 
One of a number of horizontal stripes of different 
tinctures into which a shield may be divided. (See 
also B. 3 c, D 4 c.) 

c 1304 P, PI Crede 56a pe penounes & J»e pomels & poyntes 
of scheldes WiJjdrawen his deuoaon. 1308 Kennedie 
Plyitf^vf Dunbar A stark gallowis, ane wedy, and a 
pyn, The hede poynt of thyne elderis aimes ar. 1658 
Phillips, Pomis, in Heraldry are certain places in an 
Escutcheon diversly named according to their several 
positions. 1725 Coats Did Her s v., There are nine 
principal Points in any Escutcheon. . . A the Dexter Chief 
B the Middle Chief C the Sinister Chief. D the 
Honour Point. E the Fesse Point, call’d also the Center 
F the Nombnl Point, that is, the Navel Pomt G. the 
Dexter Base H. the Sinister Base I. the precise Middle 
Base xB63 Chamber^ Emycl VII 626 In order to facili- 
tate the description of a coat-of-aims, it is the practice to 
suppose the shield to be divided into nine points. 

T 2L One of the squares of a chessboard. The 
four points, the four centre squares. Ohs, 
c 1407 Lydg Reson 4* Sef^, 6044 The vnkouth craft of the 
tabler And the poyntes of the chekker. CX440 Gesia Rom, 
XXI 71 (Harl) The chekix or \>e chesse hath viij. poyntes in 
eche partie. X474 Caxton Chesse X35 The bordeure about 
IS hygher than the squarenes of the poyntes a 1300 MS 
Ashmole 344 (Bodl.) zo This is a fair Jupertie to mate a 
man m on of the mj poyntes for it cumyth ofit in play 
22. A definite position in a scale of any kind ; 
a position reached m a course (e. g. Dead point) ; 
a step, stage, or degree in progress or develop- 
ment, or in increase or decrease j an exact degree 
of some measurable quality or condition, as tem- 
perature (e.g. boiling-point, dew-point, freezing- 
pointy melting-point) 

41x423 ChauerPs Pars, T. V 847 (Harl MS.) Whan naturel 


extieme poynt of decay of his house and estate X639 S 
Du Verger tr, Camus Admtr, Events 206 Her beauty and 
OTmely grace, amounted unto a high point. 1747 Freezing 
Point [Freezing vbl. sb 2] 1773 Boiling point [Boiling 
^l sb s] xjga Washington Leii. Writ, 1891 XII. 177 
Differences in political opinions are as unavoidable, as, to a 
certain point, they may peihaps be necessary. 1B71 B. 
Stewart Heat § 89 The melting points of vanous substances 
1886 Ruskin Praierita 1. 324, 1 was brought to the pomt of 
trying to learn to sing. 1891 Law Times XCII 93/2 The 
shares reached their highest point on the X3th June 1890, 
when they might have been sold for ;^6cx) 
b. A critical position in the course of affairs; 
a decisive state of circumstances, a juncture; the 
precise moment for action, an opportunity. Now 
only in phrases vohen tt comes {came) to the pomt, 
and at, on, upon the point ^(see D. i c, 5 ), 

137s Barbour Bi^ce vii 500 In all that tyme schir Amery, 
. In carleill lay, his poynt to se. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A, 
II. xiii. 114 Atte ]aste he sawe hys poynte whan that his 
enemyes were wery «x533 Ld Berners Huon liii. 178 
When It cometh to the poynt ther as stiokes shold be gyuen. 
iSxM Bp Hall Conientply 0 T tv 111, But now, when it 
comes to the point. ‘Who am I ? 1796 Jane Austen Pnde 
^ xxvn, Her father, who, when it came to the point, 
solatle liked her going, that he told her to write to him. 
2 o. In time, that which has * position* but not 
duration (as the beginning or end of a space of 
time) ; the precise time at which anything happens ; 
an instant, moment, as the moment of noon, the 
moment of death 

a X400 R Brunne's Chron Wace (Rolls) 8080 Drecchynge 
ty haue \Peifyt M S, poyntes haf] hey wrough t, c 1400 
Apof, Loll. 28 To am man in Jie poynt of de)j 14x3 


Ptlgr.Sowle [Caxton) n xlii (1859)47 this poynt 1 herde 
Uusty melodye of wonder swete songe. 1633 Holcroi-t 
Procopius IV. X51 The point of opportunity being past, the 
greatwt endeavours afterward fade. X737 W histon w, 

Hist, I 111 § 5 Four horns .. are over already, which pomt 
of time renders the prediction impossible. X833-6 J H 
Newman (1873) 1 } iv ii jBoTheie is,. no assign- 

able point at which the belief was introduced 1844 Mrs 
Browning Drofua of Exile Poems 1850 I. 30 Though at 
the last pomt of a million years. 

b. At or on the pint ofi see D. i c, 5 
-(■24. A (specified) degree of condition; con- 
dition, plight, state, case (good, evil, better, etc ). 
(Cft F. en bon point ) Ohs 

XZ97 R Glouc (Rolls) 8868 Engelond & normandie in god 
point he broate 1340-70 Ale^ * Tlind 31S To godus pay 
15 our peple in bettur point founde c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 
200 A lord ful fat and in good poynt, 1481 Caxton 
Godeffroy exv, 173 The barons toke counseyl how they 
myght conteyne them m this greuous poynt m whiche they 
were a 1333 Ld. Berners Huoh xcv 307 She demaundyd 
of hym yrhe were hole and in good poynt. 1563 Reg, 
Privy Council Scot 1 246 The said kirk^is at sik ane point 
that throw decaying thairof, the walks in sindrie partis ar 
revin 1683 Evelyn Mrs. Godo^hin 176 Darnell and his 
companions • looked fairer and in better point than all the 
rest 173* Pope Ess Man i. 283 Know thy own point, this 
due degree Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee. 
V. Figurative and transferred senses. 

+ 25. The highest part or degree, the height, 
summit, zenith, acme. Ohs. 

13 E E, Allit, P. B. 1502 In >e poynt of her play he 

? oruayes a mynde 1576 ’EiMVivsGPanopl Eptsi zy margin^ 
t IS the point of folly to shew a will to hmte him, whom 
thou canst not .. by any raeanes annoy 2640 Quarles 
Enchtred, (1641) Ded., Vour Highnesse is the Expectation 
of the present Age, and the Poynt of future Hop^ xtoS 
Ramsay Bonny Chirsiy v, This point of a' his wishes, He 
wadna with set speeches bauk, 

26. A distinguishing mark or quality ; a distinc- 
tive trait or feature; a characteristic. 

4x470 Henryson Mor Fcd>.v {Pari Beasid) xxiv, This 
suddane semblie . Haifand the pointis of ane parliament. 
c 1330 H Rhodps Bh nurture 438 in Babees Bk 94 I'o 
foibeare in anger is the poynt of a friendly leeche. X38X 
J Bell Haddon's Answ Osor 4^ b, A shyft of subtle 
sophisters, and not a poynt of sober Divynes 1604 Jamfs I 
Counteibl (Arb ) zzi It is become a point of good fellow, 
ship to take a pipe of Tobacco 1694 Aitcrbury i^erm., 
On Prov, XIV 6 (1726) I 184 To be cautious, and upon our 
Guard, in receiving Doctrines . is a Point of ^eat Prudence. 
X889 T A. Guthrie Pariah i. ix, Description was not 
Lettice's strong point 

b. spec, A physical feature in an animal ; esp, 
one by which excellence or purity of breed is 
judged. Hence transf in reference to a person or 
thing (Cf 14 ) 

1346 T. IIeywood Prov (1867) 52 She hath one poynt of 
a good hauke, she is bardie z^z Borrow Zincah II ii. 
56 Much better versed m the points of a horse than in 
points of theology. 1839 G Meredith R Feverel xxxvii, 
She seemed to scan bis points approvingly 1894 G. Arma- 
tags Horse il 14 They [American and Canadian horses] 
are not remarkable for beauty, though not showing any 
peculiarly unsiehtly points. Ibid 20 That the race horse 
should have all his various points in true relative develop- 
ment. /bid, IV 4y The points essential to a hunter are a 
lean bead and neck [etc.] 


27 The point, the precise matter in discussion 
or to be discussed; flie essential or important 
thing. Often m phr, to come to the point, to keep 
to the point, etc. ; see also in point, to the point 
(D. 4d,6c) 

CX38X Chaucer Pari. Foules 372 But to the poynt, nature 
held on hire bond A formele egle of shap the gentilleste 
That euere she a-mong hire werkis fond. 4x386 — 

790 This is the poynt^ to speken short and pleyn 2^x533 
Ld Berners Huon Ixix. 236 Come to y* poynt, and vse no 
more such langage nor suche serymonyes. x^ and Pi 
Return fr.Farnass.v ih (Arh.) 68 But the point is, I know 
not howto bettermyselfe 1692^ Creech m Dryden's Jwvenul 
xiii. Argt (1607) 319 Then coming closer to his Point, he tells 
him, ..The Wicked are severely punish’d by their own 
Consciences. 1738 tr Guazzo's Art Conversation 12 Let 
us now come to the Point in Hand X79X Mrs RADCLirpc 
Rotn Forest 11, ‘ Is it impossible for you to speak to the 
^int 7 said La Motte x868 Hei ps Realmah (1876) 256 
Do keep to the point, ray excursive friends. 1873 Jowht 
Pazio (ed 2) I x8 The point is not who said the words, but 
whether they are true or not 

b. To make a point ^ (= F. faire un point 
de) ; to treat or regard (something) as essential 
or indispensable; to make (it) a special object 
Usually with vbl. sb or gerund : formerly also to 
make a point to do something. 

«x;^78 Goldsmith in Boswell TtfAwjoii 9 Apr , Whenever 
1 write any thing, the publudc make a point to know nothing 
about iL ixx8o6 Fox Htsi Jos. IJ (1808) ra The King 
made no point of adhering to his concessions. 18*3 W 
Tennant Cdl Beaton iv in. lai, I mak a pount to be an 
e e-witn^ o’ ilka business o* that sort X833 Hr. Marti neau 
Brooke Farm vu. 88 Her husband made such a point of his 
had little hope of persuading him to give it up 
Freeman H^m, Conq, Il App. 581 A former colleague 
of mine m the Oxford Schools always made a point of 
him as ‘William the Purchaser'. 

28. That at which one aims, or for which one 
strives or contends; aim, object, end. Often in 
phr. to carry onds pint \ see Carry v, 17 b. 

/ De Sarnia Anastasia 86 in Horstmann AltengL Leg, 

UoBx) 26 pepTynce..Oponaday hispoynt wold proue. X380 
Sidney Ps. xxxi* viu They their counsells led AU to this 
point, how my poore life to take, 1607 Shaks; Cor, 11. il 43 
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mame Point of this our after meeting 
ToUraiton L 's Wks 1727 II 250 
The Magistiate will have his Will, and carry his Point. 
™ Plpvs Dtary^ etc. (1879) VI. 217 The old East India 
Company have .obtained their great point against the new, 
by having got their Bill passed 1776 Sir J Reynolds Due . 
viL (1876) 408 If they make it the point of their ambition 
1857 W Collins in II, She ended bycanying 

her own point, and having her own way 

b To make a poi7ii, to establish a proposition, 
to prove a contention; also^;/, to attain some- 
thing that one is aiming at 
tSoo J Marshall Const Opin v, (1839) J12 Two points 
have been made in this cause. *865 hi. Arnold Dss O ti 
ii. (187s) 87 All It exists for is to get its ends, to make its 
points. 1886 Muneh Exam 3 Nov 3/r His evident desire 
to make evci y point that can possibly be made against the 
Claik lecturer 

29, A conclnsion, completion, culmination, end, 
‘peiiocl*. A\i,o full point 7 0ds. 

01325 S/ec, Gy IJ^arzu 278 Habent moitein sine morte et 
linem moitis siiic fine Hij sholeii haue de|> wid oute deung 
And point of de|> wid-outen ending c 1386 Chaucer Kni ^ 
T» 2107 But shortly to the point thanne wol 1 wende, And 
mnken of my longe tale an ende <rz54o Heywood^'W^ 


gonne, 1590 Shaks. Ahas N i, n ro First, say what the 
play ticats on • then read the names of the Actors , and so 
gi ow on to a point, 1633 Durie m Presby t Rev (1887) 307 
Thought It necessane to put the matter to some poynt at 
that diet x686 BuRNrr TrfO) v (1750) 213, I thought I 
had made so full a Point at llie Conclubiou of my last 
Letter, that I should not have given you the Tiouhlc of 
reading any moie Letters *833 II r Maui ineau 7 aU 'Jyne 
I. 7 He IS bunging his invention to a point, 

1 30 . Determination, decision, resolution. Obs. 

*477 ^ ptnnt^ 3 ) *d] Z48X Caxton Godcjjff-oy 

xxxu 68 At thende the kyng cam so to poynt that they 
were appeased goodly 1530 Cbanme r m Strype Lije (1604) 
App, s After all this nc commeth to the poynle to save the 
Kyngs honour 1578 T. Wilcocks Seuiu Pawles Cr» 22 
A great sorto aio at a plaync poynt, they are caielcssc of 
their soules, so then bodj e mays hee free 1678 Bunyan 
Pjler^ I, 6 , 1 begin to come to a point ; 1 intend to go along 
with this good man X73B [see at a feint, D. x dj. 

VX From i6th c. F, point « i5-i6tli c. It, 
punto ; derived from the zcmepfick, througli 111 at 
of st/lc/if work done with stitches with the needle. 

As English used the native word siiUh <OE siiec, fiom 
OToiit ^Uikiin to pi ick, stab, etc ) for tho prick of the needle 
inscwing, thccnnesponding Fr use of/$o/^i^ was not adopted, 
and the develo))mcnt of this sense was entnely in Italian 
and French '1 he It. name fimto in arirt occins at Vemeo 
in Z476. 

31. Thread lace made wholly with the needle 
(also called more fully point lace, needle-point 
lace, needle-point ) ; also improperly applied lo 
pillow lace imitating that done with the needle, 
and sometimes to lace generally: often named 
from the place of manufacture, as Alen^on point, 
Venetian pointy paint of Genoa, Spain, etc, : cf. 
Point sb,'^ b, 

x 662 EvnvN Chalcegr $6 Isabella, who was his wife, 
publish'd a book of all the sorts of Points, Laces, and 
Kmbrodeiies. 1673 Ray 'irav, 156 Venice is noted .for 
NeedIe>work T.aces called Points ax68o Butier Rem 
(mm) I 148 To know the Age and Pedigiecs Of Poynts 
of Flandres or Vcnise. x686 Land. Gas No. 2i5cy'4 Lost 
. ., Two Pieces of Old Point of Spam Thice Yaids long, 
and a Quaitcr of a Yaid broad, some of it sowed upon a 
Parchment, and new Purled, 1745 Wj slev Wks <8872) VlII 
186 Another would not for the woild wear lace j but sbe will 
wear point, and secs no liai m in it atall 1864 Mrs. Pallisrr 
/itst Lace xiii. 198 A costly work of Alenpon point 
appeared m the Exhibition of x85s. x88a A S. Colr in 
Mncycl, Brtt XIV. x86/i The different soits of early Vene- 
tian point laces are called ‘flat Venetian point *, ‘losa (raised) 
point * caterpillar point '. ‘ bone point &c. xpoo Westnt, 
Gnu* 94 May 3/1 The Irish crochetjpoint is.,thebest«known 
of all Irish laces. 1906 Ibid, 28 Feb. is/i Bucks lace, or 
‘ Bucks pillow point as the fine woik is usually called, dates 
back . as far as the sixteenth centuiy 
aftrib, 167a Dryden Mam ^ laModemA, My new point 
gorget shall be yours upon 't. c *710 Clli A Fir nnes JJiaiy 
(1888) 252 Fine point or Lace sleeves and Rufllos. 

b A piece of lace used as a kerchief or the like, 
1663 Pepvs Diary x8 Oct,, My wife in her best gowne and 
new poynt that I bought her the other day, to church with 
me x^7 Sedlev Betiam* i. Wks 1729 II 90 She had but 
one poor Point of her own making. 1756 Mrs CALDrnwooo 
yrnt (1884} 308 Her hair curled and powdered, with a little 
cap, or perhaps but a point, and nothing more on their 
heads, 

B, ^Y.potnte, Qu. cuspis, mucro^Gtr, sptize,) 
I. 1, A bharp end to which anything tapers, 
used for piicking, piercing, scratching, pointing 
out, etc. : as of a weapon, tool, pin, pen, pointer 
a 1330 Syr Dej^rre 1059 Thi swerd. The point is in mm 
aumenere. He tok the point, and set ther to c 1385 CnAUCER 
L G W 1791 Lw) eee, This swerd thour out thyn herte shal 
I ryue.. And sette the poynt swerd] al sharp vp^n hire 

herte. cx’i^s^ Asiroi 11 §40, 1 tokasubtilcompas.&cleped 
j>at on poynt of my compas A, & bat ober poynt F Than 
tok 1 the point of A, & set it in [the] Echptik line euene m 
my zodiak e 1400 Maundev (Ro\b ) vu. 27 Take also a 
litill hawme on be poynt of >i knyffe. 011425 Cursor M, 
10626 (Inn.) May no mon wiite wib penne point CZ440 
Prompt Pare 406/9 Poynte, of a sebarpe toole^ cuspis, 
fnitcro,pemum 1483 Wardr, Acc, i Rnh, III, ly swerdes 
whereof oon with a flat poynt, called curtana. ^1500 
Lancelot 798 It lyith one your spens poynt 1596 Pilgr, 
(W. de W. 1531) 7 It IS not so mocha as a pynnes I 
VOL. VIL 


poynt, compaied to y® hole erth. z6ix Bible Jer xvii r 
ihe sinne of ludah is written with a pen of yron, and the 
point of a diamond xyaa Quincy Lex Phystco-Med (ed 2) 
5 Pai tides that affect the Taste with Points sharp and 
piercing 1808 Scott Mann vi xxv, Scaice could they 
hear, or see their foes, Until at weapon-point they close. 
Z834 M^Mi/RiRiE CnviePs Anwt Ktngd 3x6 Scorpions 
have.. an arcuated and excessively acute point or sting 
1840 Lardnfr Gecmi^ 1 6 The point of the finest needle. 
1897 Mlrriman In Kedat 'j Tents xxvii, It is a pretty spot 
for the knife— nothing to turn a point 

+ b. Rendering L. anes front of an army ’) 

1383 W\ci IF Dent xx 2 The pieest shal stoond bifore 
the poynt [Vulg. aciew], and thus he shal spek to the puple 

To come io points : to begin fighting (with swoids) 

1596 Shaks i Heiu IV, v. iv 21, I saw him hold Lord 
Percy at the point. Taiham Scotch Ptggnnts iv, 1, 
But mayn’t I Bar points, being the Challenged’ 1762 
Smoi LETT .Sir Zr Gi eaves m , (1703) I 70 They would have 
come to points immediately, hacl not the gentlemen intei- 
posed 1887 Sir F, Poiiock in Emycl But XXII 801/2 
The effective use of the point is a maik of advanced skill. 
Ibid,, St. Louis anticipated Napoleon in calling on his men 
to use the point 

d. fig phr. To put too fine a point upon : to 
express with unnecessary delicacy; not to state 
bluntly or in plain terms. 

1853 Dickens Bleak IIo, xi, He was— not to put too fine 
a point upon it—, hard up 1 

2 The (or a) salient or projecting part of any- 
thing, of a more or less tapering form, ox ending in 
an acute angle , a tip, apex ; a sharp prominence. 

CX39X Chaucer Asiiol it* § 7 At the poynt of thy label in 
the uordure set a prikke at the point of thi label set 
a-nother pnkke CX400 Maundev (Roxb)xvii 80 S lanes, 
be whilk er no^c so hard ns dyamaundes, and comounly 
baire poyntes er broken off 1483 Cath Angl 985/2 A 
Poynte of a nese, pxrnla, 1596 Shaks 1 Hen IV, n 1 7, 
1 picthcc Tom, heate Cuts Saddle, put a few Flockes in the 
point the pool e lade is wrung in the withers 1644 Bulwer 
Chirol, 69 Hold up the Hand hollow above the Shoulder 
points, X687 A Lovi LL tr. Thcvenoi*s Trap ir 154 Ihe 
Stein IS veiy low, but the Head is as high again, and diaws 
inlo a shaip point as the Condoles of Venice 1748 Anson's 
Voy II xui 976 By spreading their sails horizontally, and 
by putting bullets m the centers of them to diaw them to 
a point, they caught as much [rain] watei, as filled all their 
cask X834 McMurtrie Cmner's Anwt Kmgd 441 The 
chrysalides aie always lounded, or without angular eleva- 
tions or points. X84X James Brigand 111, Let them get 1 ound 
yon point of thciock 1881 CT. Gibbon Hearts Ptoblem 
111, Ml Cnlthoipc tapped the points of tlie fingeis of each 
hand togLihei. 

fig 1625 B joNSON Staple o/H, n v. He is my Nephew, 
and my Chicle, the Point, Tip, Top, and Tull of all our 
family I 

b. spec. The tapering extremity of any pro- 
montoiy or piece of land running into the sea; 
n tapering promontory, a cape: often m geo- 
graphical names, as Start Point, Point of Ardna- 
murchan. Also, A peak of a mountain or hill. 

1553 Eden Treat, Hewe hid, (Arb ) 32 He discouered a 
corner or poynt of the sayd mayne land 1585 T Washing- 
ION tr. Nicholafs Voy 11. xviii, The point of the Saiait, 
whereupon the sea beateth. 1603 Owfn Pembrokeshire \ 
(189a) 4 From Kemes head called Pen Kernes pointe Noith, 
to St Gouens pointe in the Souths x6a4 E C[RiMSTONr] 
D' Acosta* s Hist, Indies \\\, xxvii 201 The land ..casting 
his capes, points and tongues faire into the sea. x66a J 
Davils tr. Oleanns* Vey Amlass, 260 The Mountain of 
Elwcnd, which is discover'd by the whitenesse of its sand 
and by the extraordmaiy height of its points 9704 J. Harris 
Lex Techn, I s v„ The Seamen also call the Extremity of 
any Promontary (which is a Piece of Land running out into 
the Sea) a Point ; which is of much the same Sense with them 
as the Word Cape, 1836 W, Irving Astoria I 144 The 
party landed, ana encamped at the bottom of a small bay 
Within point George. 

t c. The wing of a fleet or army. Obs, 

X550 T Nycolls Thncidides 222 b, The Peloponesians 
auaunced . . to the ende to haue enclosed with their left 
poyncle, the ryght poynct of the Athenians, 16x4 Raleigh 
Hist, World V V, § 8, 6g8 The Lalines, as vsually, weie in 
the points , ihe Romans, m the mame hattell ^ 

d. Mil, The small leading party of an advanced 
guard (consisting usually of an experienced non- 
commissioned officer and four men) 

1589 Discourse Voy Spam ^ Port. 30 Sir Henne Norris 
(whose Regiment had the poynt of the Vangard) 1903 
Ld Wolselev Slcvy of a Soldier's Life I 11 6 a What 15 
now commonly called ‘the point of the advanced guaid' 
consisted of four privates ana myself. 

e. pi. The extremities of a horse 

2855 SmedleyAT. Coverdale xliii, A particularly fast mare 
. bay, with black points 1873 R. F, Burton Zanzibar I 
ix 347 The favourite charger of the late Sayyid is a little 
bay with black points *883 W. H Bishop in Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 720/a He is sixteen hands high, dark bay, and 
has mack points , , 

An object or instrument consisting of or 
characterized by a point (m sense i), or which 
pricks or pierces, a A pointed weapon or instru- 
ment for stabbing or piercing; a dagger, pointed 
sword, or Ihe like ; also, a bodkin. 

1488 Inv R, JVardr (1815) 5 Lem, within the said box 
a point maid of perle contenand xxv perle with hornis of 
gold. C1530 Treat. Calami 134 in HazI E P P, HI 157 
IIowc many poyntes were they nowe a dayes And yet a 
good poynte amonge them were to fynde Daggers of ven- 
geaunce, redy to make ftaj es 1598 B. J onson Ev, Man 
In Hum 1, iv, I will learne you to controll any enemies 
point i' tho world. 1637 Ltsauder ^ Cal ni, 54 Lidian, 
who entting with a point upon bis enemy, . run him deane 


thoiow 17x9 Young Basil is hi 1, Let each man heai A 
steady point, well levell’d at his heait, 

b * An iron or steel instrument used with some 
variety m several arts * (Chambers Cycl ) , c g. a 
pin-pointed tool used by etchers and engravers, an 
etching-needle . cf. cky-pomt (Dry a C. 3) ; a 
small punch or chisel used by stone-workeis, etc 
1737-4X Chambers Cycl s v., Engravers, etcheis. wooden- 
cutteis, stone-cutters, etc use points to trace their designs 
on the copper, wood, stone, etc Statuaiies have likewise 
points in manner of little chissels, used m first foiming 01 
sketching out their woik. Lapidaries have non points, to 
the ends wheieof aie fastened pieces of diamonds, serving to 
pierce the precious stones withal <? 1790 Imison Sch A? in 
40 If the lines ai e too small, pass 0 vei mem again with a short 
but round point 1823 P Nicholson Pract Build 341 
'ihe Point IS the smallest kind of chisel used by masons 
x86o Ruskin Mod Paint, V vii 11 §6 115 No cloud 
can be diaWn with the point , nothing but the most delicate 
management of the brushy x88ojPr2»/ Trades yml xxxi 9 
The Royal hketches evince a true feeling for ait, and 
much ability with the etching point. 

0. Her, A bearing lesembling a pile, usually 
occupymg the base of the shield; reckoned a 
'diminution* or mark of dishonour. 

1563 Leigh Amione 124 He heareth a poynte playne, 
Geules, in a fielde, Oi. This as for hym y‘ telleth lyes, to 
hys soueraigne. 1830 Robson Hut Her Gloss , Point, 
accoidmg to Edmondson, fmeaning the point pointed), is an 
oidinary somewhat resembling the Pile, issuing from tlie 
Base. 

d. A tme of a deer’s horn. 

1863 KiNCSLrv Water-Bob 11 (1874) 69 You may know 
some day what lus rights mean, if he has them, brow, 
bay, tray, and points 1884 Jeiteries Red Deer iv 68 
An antler is judged by the number of points or tines which 
spring from the beam The beam Is the main stem, and tlie 
points are the brnnehes 1885 Roosevelt Huniing 7 ? ips 
iv. X07 He was a fine buck of eight points. 

e. Blectr, A metallic point at which electricity 
IS discharged or collected ; also, each of the caihon 
pomts or pencils 111 an electiic light (see Carbon 2). 

1836-41 Brande Chem (ed 5) 261 The influence of points 
in leceivmg and canying off electncity has already been 
adverted to 1840 Craig, Point, .in Electncity, the acute 
tcimination of a body which facilitates the passage of the 
fluid to or from the body c 1865 Letheby in Ctre, Sc, 1 . 
X36/2 As the points burn away, the springs keep up a fiesh 
supply xgoa Westm Gaz. 7 Apr. xo/x At the late of a foot 
in five minutes the carbon point wrought its way, and in 
a short time the enormous mass of steel had been reduced 
to flagmen Is that could be easily handled, 

f. On a lailway: A tnpenng movable rail by 
which vehicles are directed from one line of lails 
to another. Usually in pi, 

1838 Simms Public Wks Gt Bnt vj Moveable points or 
slidingurails, and the requisite machine^ for moving them 
1885 Scotsman 11 June, A south bound goods traip . ran 
into the safety points, crashing against the buffer end with 
great violence. 1889 G Findlay Eng, Railway 53 U is 
impossible for the signalman to lowei tne signals until the 
‘points’ or ‘switches' have been placed in their piopcr 
position. 

g One of the twelve tapered divisions on each 
'table* of a backgammon boaid. 

x^8 Greene Pandosio (1843) 9 That his ft tend Egistus 
had entered a wrong pointe in his tables X595 Southwell 
'Tu Death (1506) 22 God casteth the dice, and giueth vs 
our chaunce , the most we can doe, is, to lake the poynt 
that the cast will affoord vs ^ 1680 Cotton Gamester xxv. 
109 Of Lish. The men which are thnty in number ate 
equally divided between you and your Adversary, and are 
thuh placed, two on the Ace point, and iive on the sice of 
your left hand Table. Ibid xxvn. 1x4 (Tick-tack) Boveiies 
IS when you have a man m the eleventh point of your own 
Tables, and another in the same point of your Adversaries 
diiectly answering. 1870 Haxdy & Ware Mod Hoyle, 
Backgammon 242 The next best point . is to make your 
bar-point, 1905 Fiskp Chess in Iceland 279 Some confusion 
IS caused by the fact that we English point both for the 
‘ dots ’ on the dice and the twenty-four pobets (Fr ‘flfeches’) 
on the board. 

In other applications 

11 t A kind of nail or spike ; a glazier’s sprig (Dent, 
Dicti) An agnail or hangnail; as Agnail 3 Ohs, 
tj. A small piece of heavy wood pieced into the butt of 
an arrow to counterbalance the head. Obs k t A lough 
diamond of a ceitain shape (di^s-) ; also, an angular fragment 
of diamond adapted for glass-cutting (Knight Diet, Aleck, 
187s) 1 A thorn m. One of the intei changeable pointed 

legs of a pair of compasses, n A name of certain surgical 
liistrumcnts. 

3 l XS90 Acc, Bk IV, in Antt^uaiy XXKll 374 
A gr[oss] doble herd poyntes, m ud. 1. 2653 R San- 
ders Physiogn 73 If about these nails bean excoiiation of 
the flesh, which is commonly called ‘points* j 1545 
Ascham Toxopk (Arb ) 127 Two poyntes in peecing be 
ynough, lesl the moystnes or theearthe enter to moche into 
the peecinge, and so leuse the glue. Therefoie many 
poyntes be more pleasaunt to the eye, than piofitable for 
the vse. "k, 1698 Fryer Ace, E India ^ P, 213 The 
Names of Rough Stones [diamonds], according to their 
Forms and Substance . A Point . An ^ Point [etc ) 1 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D* Acosta's JItst, Indies v, xvii 373 
Eveiy one tocke a poynt of Manguay, which is like vnto an 
awle or sharpe bodkin, with the which they pierced the 

calfts 

much 1 

231 That’s „ 

m. 1669 Sturmy Marnier * s Mag n 11 S3 A Brass pair t 
(Compasses to go with an Arch and Sciews .and foui Sted 
Points to take m and out a, 1890 A Wihfelegge 
Hygiene 6* Public Healihxw 263 The lymph may be sealed 
m capillary tubes or dried upon ivory points. Ibid 264 
Ifstor^ cnlf-lymph is used, two large ‘points* are needed 
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for each child. 1897 A^/ 6 uti*s Sjfs/. Med IV 776 Our 
practice is confined to two methods, namely tonsillotomy 
and the galvano*caustic point 
4. Printing. One of the short sharp pins fixed 
on the tympan of a press so as to perforate the 
sheet and serve to make register. 

1683 Moxon Muh Exere.^ Printing xi P 19 This Point 
is made of a piece of small Wyer about a quarter and half 
quarter of an Inch high Ibid xxiv, ? 7 To large Paper he 
chuses Short Shanked Points, and to small Paper Long 
Shanked Points 1727-4* Ckambehs Cycl s v. Printing^ lo 
regulate the margin'!, and make the lines and pages 
each other when printed on the other side, in the middle of 
the wood, in the sides of this tympan, are two iron points, 
which make tuo holes m the sheet, 1825-88 [see fasie- 
Paste sb. S] 

b. Shoi t for point-plaU (see D 14 ). 

1683 Moxon Mtch. Exerc,^ Pnnting id V19 The Points 
aie made of Iron Plates about the thicknessuof a Queen 
Elizabeth Shilling, at the end of this Plate . stands up- 
right the Point 1824 J Johnson Typogr.ll 514 Points are 
made of sheet iron, of different lengths, about the sixteenth 
part of an inch thick The spur of the point is nvetted at 
the small end, and projects altout three eighths of an Inch. 

IL 5 . A. tagged lace or cord, of twisted yam, 
silk, or leather, for attaching the hose to the 
doublet, lacing a bodice, and fastening various 
parts where buttons are now used ; often used as 
a type of something of small value (esp. blue point). 
Now arch, or Hist. 

[In this sense point rendeis F axgmlleiiii orig an ctgiei 
or metal point of a lace or cord, thence a lace with an ^let. 
English <oa the whole) retained aglet for the metal point or 
tag, and translated it by point for the cord.] 

1390 Earl Dei by' s Exp (Camden) 3s Jobanni Dounton 
pro j gros poyntes, iij s a *450 Knt de la Tour (1868) 33 
Y might, and y «aitte lowe, brefce sum of my pointes. c *450 
Coo Myst (Shaks, Soc ) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. 1530 Palsgb 256/x Poynt 
forones hose, esguiUette *532 Mobe Confut Ti^ale 'Vyk& 
675/a It IS not al worth an aglet of a good blewe poynte, *549 
Latimer 41?A Senn bef Edw VI (Arb ) 117 He made nys 
pen of the aglet of a poynte that he plucked from hys hose 
1550 Debate Somer 4 Wynter 132 jn Hazl. E P, P , III 
41 All is not worthe a poynte of lether. 1603 Knolles 
Ifisf Turks (1621) 1094 [Ihey] made thongs and points of 
the skins of men and women, whom they had fiaiue quick. 
1615 StR E Hoby Cuny-eowbe vi. 263 He hath hardly 
earned a blew point for his dales worke. 1647 Peacham 
fVartk of Penny 17 So naturally sparing, that if a point 
from his hose had broken, he would have tied the ^ame 
upon a knot, and made it to serve againe 1739 ' P. Bull * 
tr. Dedekindus* Grobianus 260 A chilling Fear surprizes all 
his Joints, And makes bun ready to^ un truss his Points 
*8*9 Scott Ivanhoe xx, Assistance in tying the endless 
number of points, ah the laces which attached the hose to the 
doublet were then termed [See also Aglet sb. 1 ] 

1 6. A plait of hair; a pigtail. Obs. 
xfiosB JoNSON Enterfaiitm Coranai K fas Wks (1616) 
8^ Her nayre bound into foure seueralt points. 

7 Naut. One of the short pieces of flat braided 
cord attached near the lower ed^ of a sail for 
tying up a reef; a reef-point : see Reef sb'^ i 
*769 Falconer Did Marine (1789) H h iv, The courses of 
large sh ips are either reefed with fraints or . reefdmes x8oi 
Chron. in A nn* Reg 44 [He] called to the boatswain to bring 
a point (a rope doubled with knots at the end), and give 
the plaintiff a * starting *. *859 All Vear Round No 17 
3^ Midshipmen into the tops to see the points tied 1 
8. A short buckling strap. 

*87$ Knight Diet Meek , Point .17. (ffamess) A 
short strap stitched to a wide one for the purpose of attach* 
log the latter to another strap by a bu^e. The end of 
an y stra p that is provided with holes for the buckle-tongue 
m. 9. Each of the equidistant points on the 
circumference of the manner’s compass, indicated 
by one of the thirty-two rays drawn from the centre, 
which serve to particularize the part of the honzon 
whence the wind is blowing or in the direction of 
which an object lies, also transf. the angular 
interval between two successive points (one-eighth 
of a nght angle, or Hence, any of the 

corresponding points, or in general any point, of 
the horizon ; thus often nearly » Direction (In 
ordinary use, usually point of the compass \ in 1 
absol use chiefly Naui^ 

a 1500 ID Arnold e Citron, (18x1) 86 When the wynde is in 
any poynte of the northe all the fowle stynke is bloweu ouer 
the dice [London]. *527 K. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy 
(igSgJ 257 The roses of the windes or pomtes of the compasse 
1556 Burrough ibid (t8861 HI, 117 The land lyeth North 
and halfe a point Westerly *592 Lvly Gallaihea i. iv. 33 
The two and thirty poynts for the winde *634 Sir X 
Herbert Treat 206 To this day they [Chinese] hau^ut eight 
points vnto their Compasse. 1720 De Foe CapU Singleton 
vi (1840) 103 They bent their course one point of the com- ' 
pass to the southwaid of the east 1798 Milur m Nicolas 
Disp (1846) VII, p cliv, The leading Ship to steer one 
point more to starboard 1856 Stanley Siwu ^ Pal xiv ' 
(1858) 463 The Larin Church, regardless of all points of the 
compass, has adopted for its Altar the Holy Tomb itself 
*885 Law Tunes Rep. LIII 54/1 Lights were seen from 
four to five points on the port bow of the y M Stevens 
IV. 10 a. The salient feature of a story, dis- 
course, epigram, joke, etc. ; that which gives it 
application; effective or telling pait -Also, A 
witty or ingenious turn of thought 
1728 Pope -D««<r i, 254 All arm’d with points, antitlieses 
and puns 1844 Dickens Mart Chuz xi, The young ladies 
might have lathei missed the point and cieam of the jest 
i86x M. Pattison Ess (1889) I* 45 An inscription in which 
the moral was bettei than the point 1871 Blackie Pour 


Phases I 29 So as to be able to turn the point of on argu- 
ment 1S76 World V. No 106. 3 Full of capital points, 
blunted in delivery 189* Ld. Colfridge m Law Times 
Rep LXV 581/1 He has somewhat misappiehended the 
point of those oteervations. Mod, He did not see the point 
of the joke. 

b That quality in speech or writing which 
ariests attention, appealing, convincing, or pene- 
trating quality ; pungency, effect, value 
a *643 W Cartwright On Fletcher Comedies, etc. (1651) 8 
All point I all edge I ^ sharpness ' 1675 Villiews (Dk, 
Buckhro ^Ess Poetry 1x4 'lis epigram, ’tis point, 'tis what 
\ou will, But not an elegy. *79* Boswell fohnson (i8r6) 
I Introd TO Anything which my illustiious friend thought 
It worth his while to express, with any degree of point 
1847 ti Hunt Meot Women, ^ B 11 vui 135 A stanza, 
which has the point of an epigram with all the softness of a 
gentle trutL 

V. 11 Cricket. The position of the fieldsman 
who is stationed moie or less in a line with the 
popping-crease, a short distance on the off-side of 
the batsman (ong. close to the point of the bat) , 
also traiisf the fieldsman himself 
1833 Nyren Yng CnckeiePs Tutor 41 The point of the 
bat. . The youngfieldbman ivho is appointed to this situation, 
should possess a quick eye For the position of body in the 
point, I can do no better than refer him to instructions 
given to the wicket-keeper Ibid. 42 The point all the while 
must keep his face towards the batter, and his arms and 
hands in their proper position 184^ Lantos of Cricket in 
* Bat* Cnck Man (x8so) 57 No substitute shall be allowed 
to stand at the point, cover the point, or stop behind 1850 
Ibid. 43 The Pomt requires a fieldsman with a very quick 
eye The distance at which he stands from the point of the 
hat, vanes from five to seven yards x8^ Lillywhite Guide 
Cricketers 68 Templar has succeeded to his [brothei's] 
place as pomt. 1870 Seeley Lect JSf Ess 165 What can 
be more serious than a game of Cricket? Point does not 
I chat with cover-point, 

b In Lacrosse^ The posihon of the player who 
stands a short distance in front of the goal-keeper, 
or the player himself, c. In Basehally The positions 
occupied by the pitcher and catcher, 

187 . Bofs own Bk , La Crosse^ There is a«oal-keepei ; a 
point, placed twenty yards a-head of the gom-keeper, and 
a coveipoint. 

C Noun of action of French or English ongin 
(including some senses of doubtful origination) 
f 1. A feat ; esp. a feaf of arms, a deed of valour, 
an exploit, also, an encounter, skirmish. [OB’. 
poinie ] Points of war . warlike exercises Obs 
1375 Barbour Bruce ix 631 This wes a ncht fair poynl, 
perfay ' c *400 Destr. Troy 540 And puttes you to perell in 
pom tis of armes 0x450 Merlin 345 For that the kynge 
hadde slam oon of his nevewes at a poynt, that hadde be 
by-fore the town *5x3 Douglas yEmts m iv 138 With 
oile anoynt, Nakit worslmg and strougling at nyse poynt. 
1580 Sidney Ps, xvin. ix, He me warr points did show, 
Strengthning mine arms, that I could break an non bow 
i5px Spenser M. Huhherd 696 Besides he could doo mame 
other poynts, The which m Court him served to good stead 
XSonznaPt, Return fr P amass ii vi 94 s Seeing him prac- 
tise his lofty pointes, as his croipo3nit and his backcaper, 
ta A hostile charge or accusation. Ohs 

^1400 Ttesir Troy 7900 The tuet men of Troy trait ur 
hym cald, And mony pointtes on hym put for his pure 
shame Ihd 11751 Er any troiens with tiutbe might telle 
suche a fawte. Or soche a point on me put in perlament hei 
aftur 1480 Caxton CAron Eng. ccxiii. (148a) 277 To 
ansuere to all maner poyntes that thekyng and nis counceyll 
wold put vpon hym 

fS Trial, examination; inphr put to point. Obs. 
XA69 m Archseologta XV 168 That the money be newe 
molton and refbrged till it be putte to poynt 1^3 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot, III 611 To have thair maters calnt 
and pot to poynt in ordour. *584 Ibid 687 Quhill the 
samln be decydil or utherwise put to point. 

4. Falconry. Of a hawk . The action of nsing 
vertically m the air; esp in pbr. to make(Jier) point 
[F. la points de Votseau^ 

*651 N Bacon Disc. Govt Eng n. xxvil (1739) 125 Like 
the Eagle thw make many points before they stoop to tlieir 
Prey x8a8 S^ib T S. Sebright Ohserv. Hcmkmg 23 The 
hawk will make ms point— that is, rise perpendiculaily in 
the air over the ^ot where the bird got into cover. 185* 
P. F Burton Falconry in Valley of Indus ul 29 The 
Shikrah . * makes her point’ and takes her stand on some 
neighbouring tree or eminence. 1883 Salvin & Bbodrick 
Falconry tn Bnt Isles Gloss. 152 To make tis point the 
mode a Hawk has of rising m the air, by which the place is 
marked where the quarry has ‘put in ' 

6 . A direct forward advance, a charge. .fair c 

potnU to make a charge.] 

* 7^5 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II 27 It seems they had 
all in turn made a dead point at this young earl, though 
unsuccessfully 1768 Woman of Honor III 239 Just in my 
way as I was making my point foi Lancashire 
6 Of a pointer or setter . The act of pointing ; 
the rigid altitude assumed on finding game, with 
the head and gaze diiected towaids it. Usually in 
phrases to make, come to a point Also Jig 
X771 Mackenzie Man Feet Introd 3, My dog had made a 
point on a piece of lee-giound. 189a Field rUay 6gs/i Raffle 
made tiro good points on birds 1903 Blackw Mag Oct 
510/2 The method of approaching the point is explained. 
Mod, A dog that comes to a pomt well, 

7. The act of pointing* in the humorous phrase 
buad or potatoes and pointy the action of merely 
pointing or looking at the relish, such as cheese, 
bacon, fish, etc., and making one’s meal of bread 
or potatoes only, (riia/.) 


*83* Carlyle Sart Res in x (1871) 195 The victual 
Potatoes and Point not appealing, at least not with specific 
accuracy of desciiption, 111 any European Cookery-Book 
whatever *897 Ch Tunes 15 Oct , A poor family, who 
could not afford to eat meat, and who, we will zay, dine on 
potatoes, would . , be commonly said to have lor dinner 
potatoes and point 

8 . An indication ; a hint, suggestion, direction. 
x88a B Harte Flip iv, One of these officials comes up to 
this ranch to get points about diamond-making x886 
Halfords Adviser 20 Tan., There are ft lends who honestly 
and in all good faith give a ‘ point ' as to buying this or that 
Stock *892 Nation (N Y.) 6 Oct 263/2 A clever young man 
easily makes the mistake of supposing that he could have 
given Solomon points about woiiien 
9 Arch, Amount or degree of poiutedness: in 
phrase of the third (or fouit/i) point, rendering ll. 
d% terzo (or quarto) acuto 
1703 T. N City 6 C, Purchaser 8 Arches of the 3d and 4th 
Point So our English Authors call ’em, but the Tuscan 
Authors calls them di terzo, and dt quarto ncuio, because 
they always concur in an acute Angle at the Top, X842--75 
Archit, Gloss . Tierce point, Ae vertex of an equi- 
lateral triangle Aicoes or vaults of the third point, which 
are called by the Italians di terzo acuto, are sucli as consist 
of two arcs of a circle intersecting at the top 

D, Phrases and Combinations (chiefly from A,), 
* With prepositions. 

1. At point. [= F. pointy fa. Aptly, fitly, 
properly, suitably, conveniently. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce m 702 For wynd at poynt blnwand 
thii had. Ibid vi 406 He wes arayit at poynt clenly, 
Outakyn that his hede wes bair Ibid x. 283 He wes . 
Curtas at poynt, and debonar And of iicht sekir contenyng. 
1456 Sir G Have Law Amts (S T, S) 113 Ane glide 
kiiycht.,suldsett all his study till arm him at poynt, and 
hors him. a 1547 Surrey Mneid 11. 25 The fame wherof so 
wandred it at point [L eafama vagaiur\ 

+ b (Also cU a point ) In readiness, piepared. 
x6o5 Shaics Lear i. iv. 347 Tis politic and safe to let him 
keep At point a hundred knights. x6xx Fi orio s v. Pimto, 
Essere in punio, to be m a readinesse, to be at a point 
c At point to, at the point to (with inf.) • ready 
to, on the point of, just about to. Cf. cd the point 
of (see f.) , on or upon the point o/’(sce 5 ). arch 
1526 Pilgr Petf (W de W 1531) *7 Whan they were at 
the poynt to haue passed ouer the seconde flode called 
. Jordayn X564 Haward EuUopms ii 15 Pyrrhus was at 
the ^ynte to have fied a 1600 Montgomerie Sonn la 12 
My liairt . At poynt to speid, or quikly to despair. *605 
SiiAics. Lear in 1 33 Who already are at point To show 
their open banner i6ix Bible Gen xxv. 32, lam at the 
point to die 162* T Wiliiamson tr, Goulari's Wise 
Vicillard 195 Being at the poynt to leaue this world 1870 
Morris Earthly Par III 228 He seemed at point his 
whole desire to gam 

fd. At a point agreed; settled, decided, de- 
termined, resolved. See A. 30 . Ohs 
*477 Pasion Lett III i6q Ye pioinysyd me, that ye wold 
nevei breke the mater to Afaigrery unto suche tyme as ye 
and I were at a point. 15x3 More Rich III (188^) 60 Yet 
was [he] at a pointe in his owne mynde, toke she it wel or 
otheiwise. 1555 in Foxe A.^ M. (1583) isSa/ij I . was at 
poynt with my selfe, that I woulde not flye. xs6a J Hey- 
wooD Prov 4* Epigr (1867) 189 Is he at a poynte with his 
creditors? x66o Bun van va Lfe (1870) 97 When they saw 
that I was at a point, and would not be moved nor persuaded. 
X738 Neal Htsi Punt IV, 85 His Highness [Crom it ell] 
was at a point, and obliged them to deliver up the island 
of Poleione iti the East Indies. 

e. At all points • in every part, in every particu- 
lar or respect. (Usually with armed.) (Cf. a.) 

c 1350 Will, Paleme 3332 Wel armed 5e am at alle maner 
poyntes. c 1420 Lydg Assembly of Gods 607 Armyd at all 
poyntes, for a day ys sette Z470-85 Malory Arthur iv 
vui 129 A good knyght that was redy to doo bataiU at ali 
poyntes *602 Shaxs Ham, i n 200 Arm’d at all points 
exactly, Cap a Pe *734 tr Rollin' s Anc Hist (1827) I. 
Pief 39 They were armed at all points, *894 G. Armatace 
Horse 11 13 Easily beaten at all points by an English horse 
of second-rate powers. 

f. At the point of on the very verge of, just about 
to do something ^At the point of day [F. au point 
de jour'], al daybreak (pbs ) (See also c ) 

c *450 merlin 583 Be redy at the poynte of day for to 
ride 2484 Caxton Fables ofP^e vi, Whanne he wa-i atte 
thartycle and at the poynt of dethe he wold make his testa- 
ment x6o4 E, G[rimstonf] D'Acosids Hist Imiies v- 
XXIV, 396 7 'his should be eaten at the point of day *696 
Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) IV, 74 The lord Berkley was at 
the point of sayling 1875 Joweit Plato (ed. 2) HI 285 A 
rich man who was at the point of death. 1897 Hall Caine 
Christian in. ix, I told him they were at the point of going. 
1 2. By point of. By virtue 01 force of rare-^^. 
i 47*“3 Bolls of Parlt, VI 156/2 Governours afore re- 
hersed, or other entitled by poynt of Chartour. 

3. From point to point. From one point or 
detail to another, in every particular, in detail. 
Obs. 01 arch, [OF. de pomt en point.] 

1390 Gower Coif. Ill 333 Fro point to point al sche him 
tolde, That sche hath longe in berte holde. a 1450 JC»t de 
la TowrCiSGBjAs And thanthel. tolde it hym from point to 
pomt 1581 Pettie Cuazzo's Civ Conv 1 (1586) 8 It 
standeth me upon to answere from point to pomt, to the 
reasons which you have brought. 1653 H Cocan tr Pinto's 


4. In point [OF en point]. + a. In proper con- 
dition, in order. Obs. 

1^1 Caxton Godeffrey cxxxL 145 They toke counseyl,. 
made theyr shippes to be in poynt and redy. 1490 — 
Eneydos vii. 30 They dyd doo repayre theyr nauyre, & 
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selte It alle in poynto, wyth alle thynges to tHeym neces- 
sarye. 

f b. At once, on llie instant, O^s rarv^ * 
t6QQ R L’Estfancc Erasttu CoUi^q (1725) 347 To cut ofF 
Ills Head if he had not done it m point 

c. Her (flt) Said of two piles borne in a shield 
so as to meet at their points. (^) Point in point , 
a bearing (sense B. 3 c) issuing from the base, re- 
sembling a pile reversed, but with concavely curved 
sides ; reckoned a mark of dishonour 

*36* Leigh Armorta 134 He beaielli a pointe m pomte, 
Or, in a fielde Sable Ihis is for them aie slowthfull in 
warres 170A J Harris Lex Techiu I, s v., He bcaretli 
two Ihles ui Point 

d. predicailvely. (Cf. F. d point = d propos ) 
Apposite ; appropriate. 

X658-P Bttrion's Dmty (1828) IV. 254 Some play or othei 
18 in point 1748 Riciiaroson Clansm (1811) VlII 274 They 
are in point to the present subject 1756 M»s J Wrsi 
Gossip's Story 1 , ig8 Not recollecting any similitude m point 
1885 SlU N Lindley in 30CI1 Hi y. 14 The case of 

Stokos V, Thumper is not really in point x888 IIurcon 
Lives 12 Gd Men I. iii. 340 , 1 lecall another humble inci- 
dent somewhat in potnU 

e. In point of\ in the matter of; with icfcrcncc 
or rcbpcct to ; as regards. In point of fact . see 
also Faot 6 b. (Fiom A. ^5.) 

1605 Bacon Adv* Leaf n i m. § 3 States wcic too busy 
with their laws and loo negligent in point of education 
1636 Earc Monm Ir, /hecatiui's Advh ft Pariuu\ i m. 
(1674) 4 France may vie and weigh even with Oiecce it self, 
in point of Learning II Pnii.LU»s pi/fc/i, Patt, 

(1676) Q Much nitgbl ue s.u<r lo this in point of (aw X777 
A. llAMiLroN fyks (i886) VII 515 He agiecs with me in 
point of the enemy's numbers x8ia Piew .S/rtA* Paiites 
in C/. .S' (ed 2) 3a In point of date, the two events corre- 
spond with a hingulor exactness 1887 Siu Til, Fry in Law 
Times Itep LVlIl 163/2 The evidence amply justifies 
the verdict and judgment m point of fact, if they can be 
justified in point of law 

+ f. In point lo (of) : m a position ready to, on 
the point of; in immediate peril or danger of Cf. 
at t/ie point (i c, f), on the point (5). Obs, 

G laaS Poem Times Edw* //. 43a in Pol, Son^ (Camden) 
343 That al Engeloiid i-wis was in point to spille ^1350 
C nrsor M* 4760 {GOtt ) lacob and his soms ware wid hunger 
in point to for-fare. CX400 Maunoey. (Roxh.) xni. 57 He., 
was in poynt to diowiie, and Cnstc Luke him by J^e hand 
X456 Sir O. IIayi Law Arms (ST.S.) 87 [lie] put all 
ihe lave in poynt of peidicioun. X479 P/esenim Tnfies 
in *Snriees Jlfise, (188B) 28 Hit crosse in the mcrkytlie place, 
that it is in poiinte to fall. 15x3 Douoi.as ylsncis iv. \u 
Ss Dido staiidis mly to cum in point to de. iS7»-3 Pe/i' 
Privy Connctl Scot* II. 189 Qnhanof he lies lync ton- 
tincwalie bedfast sensyne, and in poynt and dangcaie of his 
lyff, X641 W IIaki WILL 90 The people 

were m point lo rebell had not the king stayed the pro- 
ceedings. 

6. On or upon the point of (ftp). [F sitr le 
point dei\ On the very verge of ; usually in refer- 
ence to action, Just about to, just going to do some- 
thing (now with vbl. sb. or n. of action, formerly 
also with inf.). Formerly also in reference to a 
specified time or a number: Very near, close upon, 

e xapo S* Kup, Leg* 1 . 55/52 A cliurche Pat ope pe poyntc 
was to fallc a-doun, 1*97 R Gi ooc. (Rolls) X457 P® brutons 
were vpe )« pointe to fie X5as .?/. Papers lien* VlII^, IV. 
320 The gales C»galleys]..ar not yot departed, but upon 
the pointe of departing! larymg for wynde and weder, 
a X548 Hall Chron , llcfu VIlL 3 ® He had askryed 
a noinber of hor&cmcn,.vppon the poynct of syx thowsand. 
1607 Middleton Your True Gallants 11, ui. 247 Tai 
What'b a’clock ? . Gol * . 'Tis upon the point of three 1638 
Baker tr. Bahads Lett 11 . lo, I was* upon the point of 
sending iny footman to you. 1670 CorroN Espernon 1. 11 
100 When he was upon the point to fall upon the City, juid 
Caiitle of CJissoR* 17x3 Bunct ll Sped* No 307 F 12 He 
. .was upon the Point of being dismissed 177X T Hur l 
Sir py* Harrington (1797) 1 . 75 Such a father I. upon the 
point to die * xM? H. Macmillan Btdo Teach* 11. 31 Eveiy- 
thing seemed on the point of moving. 

0 . To poiat. t®* Ii'to proper condition; to 
rights, [F. d point,} Obs* 
xaSx Caxtoh Afyrr* i, xii. 37 So m lyke wyse trauaylleth 
Phisyciuc to brynge Nature to poynt, that disnaturctii in 
mannes body wnaii ony maladye or sekenes encombreth hit. 

b. 'I'o the smallest detail ; exactly, completely. 
a/ eh. (Cf. at pointy at all points, i a, e.) 

XS90 SpkkscrF. Q 1. 1. 16 Seeing one in maylc, Armed 
to point. x6xo Shaks Temp* 1. a. 194 Hast tliou, Spirit, 
Perfornid to point, the Tempest that I had thee? rtx6as 
Fli I till K Chafu.es r iv, Duke Are yc all fit ? i Cent To 
point, bir, 1873 Browning Red Colt* Nt,-cap iii. 28a All 
things thus happily perfoimed to point. 

c. To the point (of siieech or wiitiiig, or transf* 
of the speaker or writeg J Apposite, apt, pertinent. 
(Cf. A. 2/0 

18x7 JAS. Mill Bnt India III. i 34 Show, that .the 
evidence which you call for is evidence to the point, 1875 
JowKTT -P/ix/ii (cd. 2) I, I XI He makes a long speech not 
much to the point. 189* Law Times XCIL 146/2 The 
notes are short and to the point. 

7 . ITpoji point, ta. On peril, on penalty. Obs. 
x64a W. Bibo Mag* Honor 40 The Clerks of the Chan- 
cery., shall not leave out or make omission of the said 
Additions, .upon point to be punished 

matter of fact, in reality. Obs, 

Naaman To Rdr. § 2 In this sense it is 
other then the old Adam. 1677 W, Hubbard 
ijs) IL X>ihgence. .and Faithfulness ..is all 
that is upon point required 01 him, 

0. Upn the point of* see 5. 


f b. Asa 
x<i42 Rogers 
(upon point) no 
Harraitve f i8( 


With other sbs 

+ 8. Point and blank (points and blank) : ~ 
Point-blank Obs raio 

1590 Sir J Smyth Disc Weapons 14 b, The Mosquet 
ranforced and well charged with good powder, would came 
full bullet poynt and blancke 24 01 30 stoies Ibid 28 
The airowes 000 not onehe wound, and sometimes kill m 
then points* and blank, but also in their distents and fall 
9 Point of Honour [F point d/honneur}* A 
matter regarded as vitally afTeLting one^s honour. 
ITence, the obligation to demand satisfaction (esp 
by a duel) for a wi ong or an insult 
i6xa E GrtiMsioNctr TtifqnetsGon.IIisi Spatn'x.ww 
971 fiMjgm, hlodtrne combats and the M.iximts of llie 

J oint of honour at tins day 1659 B Harris PanvaW 
ron 4 ge 52 Poinis of honoui make them lun into the hicld 
in such soitj .as that ihc greatest part of the NobilUy un- 
happily falls 111 Duds X703 Knlci* (f Civtlily 233 When 
we say a I’oint of Honour, we mean a Rule, a Law, and 
a Maviin of ITonoin lyir Adijison .Sped No pg f eTlie 
gieat Point of Ilonoiu in Men is Couiage, and mWonien 
Chastilj' xySa Cowi'i r Cofwenation 163 't he Point of 
Uonciit lias been dccined of use, To teach good maimers and 
to cml) abuse x8so MruivAiR A*<7W Emp (1865) II xiii 
pi To obey the call of the commonwealth was the iioint of 
honour with the Roman statesman 
10 , Point of Horse (P/ining) : see Horse sb. 1 1 . 
189a 0(j 1 1 VIE (Annatulale), Point of horse, the spot w(i ere 
a vein, as of oie, is divided by a mass of lock into one or 
mute bianchub. 


11 . Point-to-point, a a (Made, reckoned, etc ) 
fiom one point or jdacc lo another in a direct line , 
chiefly of a cross-country a ace , hence ellipt* as sb* 
a cross-country race, a steeple-chase 8ce A 10 c. 

X883 C Pi NNPLL ELMimtST Cream Letcesiefsh* 236 Tlie 
winner of the Quenby pomt-lo point diasL 1895 Jiailfs 
Mag May 333/r 'J lie so-called ‘ point-to iioiiit ' steeplechase 
— I e , the oiiginal foiin of the sport, xpoo Pall Mall O 
18 Apr 3 Major— conducted the point to point meetings 
b Hired, straight, calegoncal. 

1905 Daily Chfon, 15 July 4/3 Random asseitions aie at 
once challenged and point to point question and answei are 
sometimcb insisted upon 

12 . Point of vxew [F point de vtie \ : the position 
fiom which anything is viewed or seen, or from 
which a picture is taken ; also, the position or aspect 
in which anything is seen or regarded, lit, wid jig* 

. xwj-^x CiiAMRiRS Cycl, Pomt with regal cl to 

building, painting, etc , is a point at a ceitain distance from 
a building, or other object, wherein tlic eye has the most 
advantageous view or prospect of the same X809-X0 Coll- 
Kiuoii, Itrietid{i86s) 143 That he has seen the disputed sub- 
ject in the same point of view. 1844 Macaulay Misc 
Writ, (x86o) 11 . X14 In a lilerary point of view, they are 
beneath ciiticism. 2845 M. Paitison Ess (1889) I. 2 Hvciy 
generation deraan<ls that the history of its forefatheis be 
le written from its own point of view x86o Tyndall Glac 
II. xxvi 367 From no single point of view, can all the Dirt- 
Bands o^ the Mcr de Glace be seen at once X893 Bookman 
June 8s/i From the world's point of view his unpopularity 
was riclily deserved 

*** AUiibutivc uses and Combinations. 


13 . Genet al Combinations, as -anghy 

-deanery -end, -holder, -hole (Printing), -law (Law 
sb.^)y -making, -mark, -pair, -pmner, -tod, -shape, 
-side, -system, -triplet', point-eaied adj. In Pho- 
netics, used to describe a consonant articulated with 
the point of the tongue, as t.d, also iii comb as 
point-side (as 1 ), point-teeth (as p) adjs. 

X634 Sir T. Hkrblrt Trceo 151 Larrees [Persian coins] 
fashioned like ^point-agleta, and are worth ten pence 1869 
Boutell Arms ^ Aren iv. (1874) 67 The blade [of the 
Roman swoidl was straight and cut at an obtuse angle 
to form the point In process of tune this *point.angle 
becomes more and more acute 1888 Swept Hist Eng. 
Sounds § ix *Point consonants admit of inversion and 


list Print 335 [He] presses a little gently upon tlie IVr 
pan just over the ■’•Point-ends of each Point, 1897 Mary 
Kinc&ley W. Africa 330 A shallow half-moon cut out of 
the back fof a bowie knife] at the point end ^g Dady 


The said schip soil ly on the ^poyntlaw wiinm uie herWie 
X900 Daily Chron* 4 Dec ^3 Jb® depends for eflect 
rather upon its natural, faofle ‘lalkabveness ’ than iipon any 
sort of consicious *pomiinaking, xpoa 23 May 6/s 
Dialogue hure to evoke laughter when delivered by such 
experts in nomt-making xBgj Arch^ologta Ser, n Y 402 
A complete circle, with the ^point m^k of the comp^ in 
the middle. 1858 Cayley CoU. Pfath* Papers II. 563 (The] 
equation represents a system of m points, or point-system 
01 the order m* .When in = x we have of couise a single 
point, when wssawe have a quadric or ‘"point-pair, when 
wse a cubic or point triplet, and so on. 1877 — in Eneyd. 
BritVl.727/h pom t-pairs (that is, conics, each of them 

a pair of points). x8o8 E. Sleatii Bristol Heiress \l, 34 
She IS as vain of the, breadth and texture of her ^pomt 
pinners as of her coronet 1889 G YmohAieEng Eoilway 
75 * *Pomt-rQd Compensator which automatically com 
pensates for the expansion or contraction from heat or cold 
of the rods which actuate the points 1684 Lottd, Gaz* No. 
i9n/4 Mantua's, Petlicoats, ^Pomt shapes, etc 1884 
W. S. B. M-Laren spinning {gd* 2) 199^ There is in every 
card what is called the *pomtside and the smooth side, the 
former being the side towards which the wires pomt xpox 
H* E. Did* &v, L, The ‘ point-side’ consonant admits of 
consideiable diversity m mode of articulation and conse- 
quently m acoustic quality. 

14 . Special Combs. * point-bar, m the Jacquard 
apparat^, one of the needles governing the 


warp-threads, by Ihe motion of which the pat- 
tern IS produced ; point-brass (see quot ) ; point- 
circle, a point considered as an infiiutely small 
or evanescent circle; point-constable, a constable 
on point-duty, point- draughtsman, one who 
draws with the point, an engraver, pomt-finder, 
an instillment for delermjnnig llie vanishing point 
in making pi ejections (Knight Did Meek Suppl. 
1884) » P<JiBt-h audio, the lever by which a point 
or railway switch is moved ; point-head, a head- 
dress of point-lace (see PIeadj*i 5 5), point-iron (cf. 
point-hf as^) , point-lever = point-handle; point- 
net, simple point-lace; point-paper, pricked 
paper for making, copying, or transferring designs 
(Knighi Pfech* 1875), point-plate (ZV?;//- 
i^^g)i ibe adjustable plale cairying the points (B 4) ; 
point-policeman « pomt constable , point-screw 
(Printing, the aciew by which the pomt-plate is 
fastened down, point shot, point-blank distance 
(see Point-blank), point-sphere, a point re- 
garded as an infinitesimal sphere; t point-tag, 
the aglet of a lace, )* point-tagger, a maker of 
point-tags; point-tool (Turning), a flat tool 
having the end ground lo a point; point-trusser, 
a valet 01 page who trussed or lied his master’s 
points. Also PoiNT-DUTV, Point-lace, etc. 

1836 Urc Cotton M/anuf 11 350 Projects of bobbins, 
puhlieis, lockeis, ♦point-bars, and needles. C1850 Rudim 
Navig (Weale) 138 Point-von or *brass, a larger sort of 
plumb, formed conically and terminating in a pomt, for the 
more nicely adjusting anything perpendicularly to a given 
line, x866 Bkanoc & Cov Diet Sc. H. 946 A "‘’Point ett cle 
has the enuation and a point sphere the equa- 
tion o 1905 IVeitm Gas* 19 Aug 8/2 A ^pomt 

constable is 011 duty twenty yards away 1872 Ruskin 
Taste's Ned Pref 7 The foui greatest *point draughtsmen 
liitlierto known, Mantegna, Sandio Botticelli, Duier, and 
Holbein 1809 Daily News 1 July 4/5 The *point handles 
always stop half way while being moved over X7ea Far- 
QUiiAR Twtit Ritfals tx in, *Tis conscience I wairant that 
buys her the *point-heads and diamond necklace I 1718 Lady 
M W MoniaguZ^/ 31 Oct , She had bought 

a fine point head, 1899 pyesim Gas 7 Oct 8/1 In Edinburgh 
Station tin, lines aio worked fiom 565 signal and^^point leverb 
x8z9 Glover's Hist Dei by 1 243 The "^point-net machine. 
1683 Moxon Mech hxerc, Pfininig xi r 19 A round Pm 
filed with a Male-bcicw upon it, to hold the *Point-Plale 
fast in Its Place 1771 Luckombl llist Print 321 1895 

IVcstm Caz 2 Dec. 7/1 One o'clock in themounng, at which 
hour the ‘*pomt ' policeman outside the house goes olT duty. 
1683 Mo\on Mech Excf c , Printing X* r xo In the tniddle 
of each long Rail of the Tympan, is . an Hole for the square 
Shanks of the ^Poinl Screws lo fit into. 1747 Geutl, mag 
521/1 She engaged within *pQint musket shot, every ship 
of the enemy ft ora rear to van x866 ^PointspUeie [see 
point circle] 1649 Davenant Love Honout jr i, Her 
Fingers I think they aie smaller than thy “point tags. 
ax6$u Bkome A’Vxt/ Acad* n. i Wks,i873 H 23 Ihoughrst 
ha' me like the hair brain'd *Poinl-tnggcr. 1594 
Unfort* Tram, Induct., Wks (Grosart) V. 10 This fore men- 
tioned catalogue of the ^point trusbers 160a 2nd Pi Return 
fr Pamass* in ill, Let me be a point trusser while I hue 
if he vndei stands any tongue but English. 

i Poiat, sb.^ Obs* laie^K £h Point zi. 2] An 
appointment, a preferment 
cxjpo Wyclik iVks (1880) 250 5 if thei [poor priests] 
schullen haue ony lieije sacramentis 01 poyntis of ]ie hei^e 
prelatis, comynly jici schulle bie hem wi)> poie mennus 
goodis w]]j hook or wi)> crok 

11 Point (pwsen), sb 3 The French for Point 
sb*'^ A., in various senses; occurring in several 
phrases used in English, as point d/apput, pomt of 
support, fulcrum; point d'arrH, point saillant 
(Geoin.) ; point de repire see quots, 
x8x9 Lady Morgan Tl* Macarthy I iv 241 (Stanf ) The 
boatman, with his spoon-bhaped paddle fixed against a jut- 
ting rock, for a pomt dappw. 1871 Toduunier Dif* 
Calculus (cd. 5) xxii. § 304 A point darrit ib a point at 
which a single bi anch of a curve suddenly stops Ibid § 305 
A point saillant is a point at which two bunches of a 
curve meet and stop without having a common tangent, 
x886 Gurney, etc Phaniaum of Living I 468 Some pomt of 
evteriial space at or near the seat of the imagined object 
plays a real part in the phenomenon. To this M Bioet 
gives the name cf. point de tepbre, and he regards it as 
producing a nucleus of sensation to which the hmlucination 
accretes itself. X903 Myers Hum* Personahiy I. Gloss., 
Point lie repire, guiding mark Used of some (generally 
inconspicuous) real object which a hallucinated subject 
sometimes sees along with Ins hallucination, and whose 
behaviour uiidei magnification, &c., suggests to him similar 
changes in the hallucinatory figme 

b. esp In names of vai 10 ns kinds of lace (Point 
A. 31 ), as (fiom the real or supposed place of 
manufacture) potnt d/AIeftfon, point dihspagne, 
point de Venice, clc, ; also point d'Angleterre . see 
quot. ; potnt d'espnt, applied to small square or 
oblong figirres used to diversify the net ground of 
some kinds of lace , also in names of various sUtches 
in lace and embroidery, as pint de minute, de 
repnse, de Sorrento, etc. 

X645 Evplym Diary June, Broad but fiat tossells of 
curious Point de Venwe. 1076 Hihekroce Man of Mode 
III. u, Sir Fop 1 never saw anything pietiier than this 
high woik on your pomt dEspague Emil Tis not so 
rlM as point de Vimse* 1688 bHADWELc So* Alsaila u. i. 
(1699) x8 Tei magant. Devil I I’ll spoil your Point de Venice 
for you ! [Fites at hwi.) x8a4 Scott Redgawiilet ch xl 
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His hat lated with point tTEspagne 1850 Harper's Ma^ 
1 43t A Pcienne made of embroidered net tnitimed witi 
tliTberowbof poini d'Alen^on x88a A, S Colf m Enc^l 
Brit XIV, 188/1 In the i7tli century pillow lace m imi- 
tation of the scroll patterns of point lace ,, pioduced 
chiefly in Flanders, went under the name of ‘point d’Angle- 
tene*. 1883 Frutk 31 May 769/2 A skirt of lilac satin 
covered wiiTi a point d'Alencoti tunic cxBpo WeldoiCs 
Pntci Xeediewof&VllL No go. 6/2 A network of button- 
hole stitches worked in pairs— the same stitch which by 
lace workers is technically termed ‘Point de Sorrento 
IBid. 7/2 Point de reprise is familiar to workers of point 
lace, and is also used m drawn thread embroidery, / 6 id 
IX No 100 13/2 Worm stitch, also known as ‘ twisted 
stitch ‘bullion’, ‘roll picot', or ‘point de minute’. 

Daily Hews 3 Dec 6/^ Spotted net, or point d'espnt, 
. has come into fashion again for evening dresses for girls. 
X90B Mrs Palfiser's Hisf Lace vn. 123 Brussels point d 
Vaiguilhi point de^ase^ is the most flimy and delicate of all 
point lace lhtd.ys\ 220 Embroidered tulle orpouitd'esprit 
was made m Brittany .Denmark, and around Genoa, 
Point (point), zi 1 Also (4 pownt) , 4-6 poynte. 
[orig. ME. a 0 F.^M«/-«r,ini£s twofold capacity^ 

‘ to prick, to mark with pncks or dots deny of 
point j and *to furnish with a point’, deny, of 
pointex parallel to It, puntare^ Sp puniar^ from 
punio^pmtta^ and mcd.L puncidre ix^mpuncfumi 
puiuia^ But some of the senses app arose im- 
mediately from the Eng Pomr sb^■J from which 
indeed, if no such verb had existed in French, the 
Eng. vb. might have arisen independently ] 

£ +1, trans. To prick with something sharp ; 
to pierce, puncture 06s, 

?a 1366 Chaucer Houi. Bose 1058 But aftirward they prile 
[? pnke] and pwatcii, The folk right to the bare boon. 1413 
A47' (Caxton 14S3) iir vui 55 It ts hye tyme that 

they bienne, and poy ate [oth er folk] no more, c 1420 Pallad, 
on Hush xit 46 So goodly by & by hit is to poynt. c 149a 
Pron^ Parv 407/r(MS K}Poyntyn,^»«^/.^. xsyoLsvzirs 
Manip 213/37 To Poynt, punge) e, 

1 2. To mark with, or indicate by, pricks or dots j 
to jot down, note, write, describe, Obs, 

23, . Gaiv ^ Gr Kni 1009 To poynte hit jet I pyned me 
paraiienture a 2375 Lay Folks Mass Bk App. iv 105 Eueri 
fote pat Jjou gas, pyn Angel poynte^ hit vch a pas. 1565-73 
Cooper The^urns s. v Dtducins, Dmisto sn dtgtios di- 
ducia^ a deuision poynted or noted vpon the fingers, 
Sturuv Manner's Mag- iv xvu 205, 1 draw or point out 
an occult Parallel, and reckon 5a deg, 35 min, from, .Lundy 
towards the West. 

3. To insert the proper points or stops in (writing) ; 
to make the proper stops 01 pauses in (something 
read or spoken) , to indicate the grammatical divi- 
sions, or tliepauses, by points or stops ; to punctuate 
Also absoL Now rare 

cz4ooj7<7;;/ Rase^iSz Areder that poyntith ille, A good 
sentence may ofte spille. CZ440 Promp Parv 407/1 
Poynton, or pai^n, yn Tedynge,>a««7 r45o-x53o Myrr 
otir Ladye 07 They also that rede in the Coaente ought to 
ouerse tbeyr lesson before . that they may poynte yt as it 
ougfatetohepoynted 1551!’ Wilson ( 1580) 70 When 
senten^ be euiii pointed, and the sence thereby depraued. 
x6oa MARbTON Ant «S Mel. iv Wks. 1856 1 51 Weelc point 
our speech With amorous kissing, kissing commaes 1699 
Bektuy PhaL 265 Neither written nor pointed right, 
lyw Llovd Actor (1790) 15 Some . Point ev’ry stop, mark 
wry pauM so strong 1886 W. J> Macray in Pil^, 
P* Inave supplied the punctuation, the 
MS. itself being but scantily pointed 
b. To mark (the Psalms, etc ) for chanting, by 
means of points. 

x6^ The Psalmes of David after the Translation of 
the Great Bible, pointed 1636 (title) The Booke of Com- 
mon Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments, etc. of 
Ae Church of England ; with the Psalter pointed 1887 
Cof^, Hymnal It Editorial Note, Selections fiom the 
Book of Psalms, and from other parte of Holy Scripture, 
pointed and arranged for chanting 

c To insert the vowel (and other) points in 
the Wilting of Hebrew and other Semitic lan- 
guages ; also, in shorthand. 

1631 Gouge God's Adorns in § 71 315 Where they found 
expressed, they read Adenaiy which is pointed 
‘ H. More 'Sxp Dan l^ref. 7 

1 hey dm not know how to point them or vowel them. 

^ X. 152 The men who pointed 

the prophet s language. 

d To separate or mark (figures) into groups 
by dots or points; esp to maik p^the decimal 
fraction from the integral part 

Mdt/ieseos 28 Having placed 
and pointed them as the Rule Directs.^ xSy 
Hutton Course MatJu I 130 Also, to divide by 100- is done 
^ only poinung ofl? two figure for decimal^ c ibSS 
Rnj^n,Ntme^ ^eale) 37 Point off as many decimals. 

, • ^ niniish with a point or points : to 

work or fashion to a point, to sharpen. Also Hf, 
craso R Brunne C/w«. Wme (Rolls) 5831 A pale 
y-poynt. 1480 Wardr Acc Edw /A^(i83o) i=i TdinPoS 
maker for poyntinsr of xl duspn points of silk pointed with 
Manip M5/38 To Poynt a 
\ I. Ill 19 Till the diminution 
. ' l xyyfiG 
: burn the 

b, To point a cable or rope ; see onots. 

SO at the end, make Uiem an fast with a peece of Majling, 


01 the like. Tbiii is called pointing the Cabell The use 
whereof IS to keepe the Cabell fiom farssing, but chiefly to 
see that none of the end be stolne off, and cut away x688 
R Holme HI XV, (Roxb.) so/i *704 J Harris 

Lex,TechH. Pointing the Cable 1706 m Phillips ci86o 
H Stuart Seaviails C atech 31 How do j ou point and graft 
arope ? If it is asmall rope measure five inches from the end 
you intend to point, then put on a good whipping, unlay the 
rope and stiands to the whipping, take all the outside yat ns, 
and bring them back on the rope, and stop them, there, then 
take all the inside yams, sciape and taper them down, until 
the end will be half the size of the rope, marl it down taut 
with twine, split the outside yams, and lay them up each into 
two (two-yarn nettles) 1 when they are all laid up, see that 
there is an even number, then take every alternate nettle and 
lay along the pointing, pass the filling, and work down once 
and a-hmf the round of the rope, and then finish off 
6. fig t a. To make (food) pungent or piquant. 
C1430 Two Cookery-bks 29 Do fer-to h-wyteHony or 
Sugre, poynte it with Venegi e. 

b To give pomt to (words, actions, etc ) ; to 
give force, piquancyj or stiug to; to lend pro- 
minence, distinction, or poignancy to, 
ax7o4 T. Brown Eng Sat, Wks 1730 I 23 That Poet 
. pointed his verses with revenge and wit 1726 Pope 
Odyss xviiT 396 And now the Martial Maid, by deeper 
■wrong* To roure Ulysses, points the Suitors tongues 1727 
Oa^ Fables 1 xxxix. 38 Beauty with early bloom supplies His 
daughter’s cheeks, and pointsber eyes X748 Johnson Fan, 
Hum Wishes 222 To point a moial, or adorn a tale 1781 
CowPCR Canuersaf m Who vote for hire, or point it with 
lampoon 1839 De Quincey Recoil Zakes^Hks 1862 11 29 
1 he circumstances which pointed and shai pened the public 
feelings on that occasion x8^ Mamh hxam 7 Jan 4/7 
Pointing his remaiks by reference to art malteis in this city. 
1 6. To fasten or lace with tagged points or 
laces ; to adorn with such points Oh. 

1470-85 Malory AftAwr v, x, 177 To poynte ins paltockes. 
xtijiAcc, Ld, High Tfeas Scot I ss,jielne of vellus to 
be Bell apaire of slcifis with cufBs, and to poynt his jaket, 
Homilies n Place 4* Time of Pi ayer i, (1640) 126 Poynt 
ing and painting themselves to be gorgeous and gay 
*S97r8 Bp Hall Sat iv. iv 44 Poynted on the sbouldeis 
for the nonce. 

HI 7, To woik or deepen with a point or 
giaving-tool *iOhs, 

x66a Evelyn Chalcogr 75 Which he engiav’d after anew 
way, of Etching it first, and then pointing it (as it weie) 
with the Burine afteiwaids, 

8 . a. BmldUig To fill in the lines of the joints 
of (bnclcwork) with moitar or cement, smoothed 
withthe point of the trowel, cf Pointing ^^^ 5 . 

1375 1“ Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 9 [The roll of 
1374-3 contains an account for] povrntyng [the chambeis]. 
[1391 Mem Rtpon (Suitees) HI. 167 In salai Wfllelmi 
Sklater punctantis super dictain domum pei mj die^ 20<il3 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5546 In at a -wicket he -went , Princes 
pointid it with pik 1488 Acc Ld High 'Picas Scot, I 
89 Item, to a sclatar foi the poyntin of al die place off 
Surlinr r ^ 


lodgings round with^ mud 1793 Smeatoh Edysione 
§ 239 The joints having been caiefully pointed up to the 
upper siuface ^ x88x Young Ev Man lus own Mechanic 
§ lOTi To repair and ‘ point ’ a piece of gaiden -wall 

b Gardening To prick in (manuie, etc.) to a 
slight depth with the pomt of the spade, also, to 
turn oner (the surface of Ihe soil) in this way: to 
prick aver, 

xte8 Stfuaht Planters G 496 Let it be pointed with the 
only, into the ouginal wil, 
xBBx Eleanor A Ormerod Man Injur Insects 44 Gas- 
lime, sown bit^dcait and then pointed in. x8o7 Garden 
xo Jan 42/j, I do not dig the borders at all, and the swface 
IS meiely lightly pointed over 

c. Natel, Tomsertthepointof (am'ast or spai) 
UiiougU an eye or nag which seemes its foot; to 
thread. 

pomted^^*^^ (ed 6) 116 How is a topmast 

To indicate position or direction 
by or as by extending the fingei ; to direct attention 
to or at something in this way. (With indirect 
passtve.) 

vin agi Til him that ^eid. , On 
^ e®' *SS 3 T Wilson Rhet 
^ S® t^ewed hym, pomtyng with his finger, a man 
iSfioDAustr SUtdam'sCotmH 343 


Sri" a Viracochi i7<^ Steele fatf^ 
^ turned to the Object he pointed at X7X^ 
(1841) I Intiod sTomting this way 
Tshnu tJ ^7 Shelvocke Voy, found World 416, 
wfsnh? ^ Sojioos, point at the rocks on ivfich 

*®98 Rider, Haggard Doctor ThePite 1. 14 She 
pointed through the window of the coach ^ 

b. To direct the mind or thonghl in a cer- 
tmn direcuon: with at 01 U\ to indicate, suggest, 
hint allude ’ 

*393 Langl, P, pi , C IX. 298 By sevnt naul them 

11. 10 They do. point to the rootes whence thev sorins- and 
T .*^37 Heylin Anitd ??9. 

concei^, that the woid . points not to a 

. point ^the Choise of Surveyors, 1885 Sir N Lindlev 
C riminal informations are 
within the mischi^ pointed at by sect 2 x886 Manch 

fvVJLh Evcmhing pointed to the probability of 

a French piotectorate ^mg proclaimed over Burmah. ^ 

IV. ttans. To indicate the place or direction of 


(something) with the finger or otherwise ; to indi- 
cate, direct attention to, show Now almost always 
point out. Also with obj clause, 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymonvu, 239 Men shall poynte 
me wyth the fynger, and shall say X5a6 Skelton Magnyf 
727 My purpose is to spy and to poynte euery man 1530 
Palscr. 66t/2, 1 poynte 01 shewe a thyng with my fyngar 
Z579 Lodge Def Poetry C iij b, 1 hen should the wicked bee 
poynted out from the good 1695 Woodward Hat Hist, 
Earth i (1723) 43 To detect the erroneous Ways, and to 
point forth the tiue 1726 Pope Odyss xxiv 106 All. .May 
point Achilles' tomb, and hail the mighty ghost. 1777 
S. Martin in .Sc Paiafhr xii 1, She has no guide to pomt 
her way x8ox Med jml V 166 He has pointed out a 
method of cuie x88s Athenxum x8 July 76/1 He has 
always pointed out the necessity of rigorous observance of 
ascertained phonetic law Mod He jiointed out that there 
were certain formalities to be obseived. 

11. Of a hound: To indicate the presence and 
position of (game) by standing rigidly looking 
towaids it. See Point C. 6, a. inir, 

[17x7 . implied in Pointer 4 ] 174a Somerville Field- 
Spoi is 257 My setter langes in the new-shorn fields, there 
he stops And points with his instructive nose upon The 
trembling prey 1837-9 Hallam Lit IV iv 11 §21 13 
This wise and faithful animal .had acquired the habit of 
standing still, and as it were pointing, when he came near 
an antiquity 1840 Penny Cycl XVII I. 306/2 Tiained to 
stop and point where the game lies, 
b tram 

iBax Clare VtU Mmsir I 94 The luikmg spaniel points 
the prize 1850 Ki ightlby laxry Myihol 3x0 He knew an 
old man whose dog had pointed a troop of fames 1879 
Teiteries Wild Life mS Co 328 Young pomtei swill point 
birds’ nests in hedges or trees 1892 Field 7 May 695/1 In 
the next field Satin pointed a leveret. 

12. To direct (the finger, a weapon, etc ) a/, to 
level or aim (a gun) at\ to direct (a peison, Ins 
attention, or his course) to ; to turn (the eyes or 
mind) to or upon 

*547 Boordc Introd. Knoivl xxxii. (1870) 205, 1 poynted 
them to my hostage [landlord] 1604 Siiaks, Oi/i, iv 11 55 
To make me The fixed Figure for the time of bcoine To 
point hts slow, and mouing finger at. a 1704 T Brown Sat 
agst Wks. 1730! 57 They point iools swords against 

each othei's breasts. 1706 Phillips, To Point a Ceainon^ 
to level It against a Place 1797 Mrs Radclifi l Italian 
MI. ‘Whenever she ventured to look round, the eyes of the 
abbess seemed pointed upon her. 1855 Bain Senses ^ Int, 

II I, § 6 (1864) 83 These influences « seem merely to direct 
or point the couise of the current aiB 6 z Buckle Ctvtliz 
(i86g) III. II. 113 It was they who pointed the finger of 
scorn at kings and nobles 

13. Z 7 ifr Of a line or a material object ; To lie 
or be situated with its point or length directed to 
or towards something , to have a specified direc- 
tion , also, of a house, etc , to look or face. 

X678 Moxon Mech, Exerc v 95 The Teeth are filed to an 
angle, pointing towards the end of the Saw X788 Char- 
loxie Siwr ni Jstntueline (18x6} III acs A boat . was pointing 
to land just where she had been sitting 1859 Jlfhson 
BnUany vi 71 The chuiches of Euiope were oidinaiily 
built pointing to the east 1896 Atlbutt's Syst Med, 1. 102 
Such loops ^point * as it were at right angles to the denuded 
surface 190* 7* BlacVs Illustr, Carp, 4 Build,., Home 
Handier, 37 This maybe noticed in any house which points 
on to a busy Ihoroughfaic. 

b. mt7\ To aim at, have a motion or tendency 
towards or to (also with 

X771 Wesley Wks, (1872) V 498 Dost thou pomt at him 
[Jesus] XU whatsoever thou doest 1 1795 Ni lson in Nicolas 
Hisp (io4S) IL 12 Our Ships endeavouring to form a junc- 
tion, the Enemy pointing to separate us, but under a veiy 
e^y Sail 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, Einp v, (1875) 58 It was 
the coal toivards which the policy of the Frankish kings 
had for many years pointed 

tl4 mtr To project or slick a point. Oh. 

1^3 Drayton Poly olb li 24 Which lunniiig on, the Isle 
of Portland pointeth out 1615 G Sandvs Trav 233 TJie 
market place . out of which the streets do point on the 
Round 1670 Narborough y?-;// inAcc Sen LateVey 
(16(94) 76 It shews like a great building of a Castle, for it 
points ^ with a Race from the othei Mountains, X703 
T?*i, ^ ^ They are each about 

4 inches broad, and 8 Inches long, pointing out short at the 
naiiow end, about 2 Inches 

15 . tnti Of an abscess , To form a point or bead : 
to come to a head. 

"77 The skin is inflamed, 
ip ® abscess pointed and became red Z885-8 

rf fv ^””‘1 <?*• «> ”• 5® T*"* 

T abscess which is about to point. 

16. tratis. To place (a man) in Jiackgammon, 
etc., on a pomt. rare 

1680 CiyxToii Gamester xxvi 112 {Backgammon) The 
Game is to be forward if possible upon 
safe terms, ai^ to point bis men at that rate &at it should 
not be possible for you to pass a*wuia 

+ Point I zi 8 Oh [Aphetic form of Appoint v ] 

I, ziUr, lb agree, settle uponi « Appoint ». i 

Comm, 107 b, The counsell, so 
often tymes pi orated and poynted vpin. ’ 

A, trans. To fix, determine (a time or place): 
to pi esCTibe, ordain, decree ; to nominate (a person) 
to an office • « Appoint v, 7 , 8 , ii, 12 . 

poyntid a day of dis- 
Tscock Repr 11 vSi. 184 If God..pomtc 
TOO placis. x^5 m Drake Eboracum x, iv (X736) 

poynt «>ch Personnes as shuld takeWagS 
Play of Wether (1M3) 1045 Poynt im a 
rAS Hall Ik iw 1. 124 

Go bid the banes, and poynt the bridall-day x6a5 Ba^ 
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JSss , ButMins (Arb ) If you doe not point any of the 
lower Roomes for a Diiiinj; Place of Seiaants» X7xx 
SiLLLP Siect No 114 F 7 If. .every Man would point to 
himself what Sum he would resolve not to exceed 
3. To equip, furnish, fit up , » Appoint 7 a 1 . 4 , 15 . 
X449 J Mi iiiam Avm »S CkoMsi^^ Qwat yt myght be, 
that poyntyd was with so merwulus werkys, ^489 Caxton 
Blantkardyn mv 47 The prouostis men, whiche was all 
prest and ledy poyiittcd to the loyste, 1314 Babclay Cyt 
^ U^londyshm (Pei cy Soc ) p liv. Yet shall they poynt 
the pluce nothing after Lhy will Eyihcr neie a privy, a 
stable 01 a sinke 
Hence + Pointing vbL sIk 

c 1^9 Pr COCK Rejircisor n vui. 184 Eny such pointing, 
chesiiig, or assignyng. 

f Point, a. Obs rare [Erroneously deduced 
from paiiH-^dmcc^ Complete ; ready. 

1633 IJ, JoNSOM Tak Tub nr iv, And if the dapper puest 
Be hut as cunning, point ui Ins device, As I was in my he 
tPoixiti adv. Obs, rare, [Short for Point- 
blank.] Directly. 

17^4 Kiciiardson Gtatuh^oit (1811) IT. iv. 64 All the 
Christian doctrines arc point against it Lw duelling] 

PorntaWei^. rare-\ [f. Point able.] 
Capable of being pointed out ; visible, apparent. 
rtiss3 Bradiord Wki, (Parker Soc.) I ssa I» li^lius' 
tnneTTiolh 111 Israel and elscwheie, Cod’s tliuicli was not 
poinlable ; and theiefurc cued he out that he was left alone. 

Pointal, valiant of Pointel. 

Foillt»'bla]i]i; (pornt bhe t)k)j a,jSb,, anti adv. 
Also 8-9 -blano. [app, f Point s;.l + Blank, 
the while spot in the centre of a target, = F b/anCj 
Sp. Idafico (in Eng, also called ‘ the White *), 

It ha^ been conjectiued that potttidtlatd- represents a F. 
blanc meaning^ the fitnut or white spot on the 
target, hut no such use is found in Fr , or in any Romanic lang. 
The nlirase appears e^clnslVtIy of Knghsh origin and use; 
and there is no evidence that in Enu. the ‘ blank ’ or ‘ white ' 
was ever called the poiui blauh. The probability therefoie 
IS that hhxnh is here the sh. (lU ank sh, a), and ^otui the vb 
(Point v.^ za), lefening to the pointing of the anoworguii at 
tliQ ‘ blank ' or ’white , p(tint*blauk being a combination of 
tlie name clans as hreah-^ucck^ cut i/poai, mve-alU stoi>’g<tpy 
etc. It may have started as an adj., in powt-hlank shoi^ 
distance^ rtach% or ranqej i.c. that in which one potnk or 
aims at tlie blanA or white spot.] 

A. adj, ^ 

1 . That poinls or aims straight at the maik, esp, 

in shooting hoiizontally; hence, aimed or fired 
honyoiUally; level, diiect, straight j as iu poinf- 
hlank shot^ firc^ hajdtoiy, PohikblanJi 

disianee^ rauge^ teacki the dislancc within which 
a gun may be fiicd lionzontally at a inaik; the 
diblaiice the shot is carried bcfoie it diops appic- 
ctably below the horizontal plane of the bore. 

(As to the inexactness of tho notion that the course of the 
projectile is levi I u l’ > J l’ ^..r . iSw*' 

xsoxUicoasP/ix' w. 77 I - r: . i- I i ts -i 11 

of Crutiners, commonly termed the pcices pointe blanket cache. 
x6*7 ’lakiuyf o/Bi, Esptb in IlarL Jblnc, (Mnlh.) Ill, 551 
Some &1 jii)s of our fleet have bestowed divers sliot on the 
Fiench, though without point blank distance 1748 J Lind 
LeiL Navy ii. (1757) 80 lht*y wei e within point blank shot 
of the enemy. 1709 FArtoNUt Diet, Manm (1789) Ggiv, 
The point blank range of the piece may bo denned the 
extent of the apparent light line, desciibcd by a ball dis- 
charged from a cannon. X804 Fmop, Pfag aI.V. 327/3 
It is generally thought that the ball goes out of the piece 111 
a stmight line to a teitain distance, which they call the 
point blank shot Tins Is n mistake; for the ]>a]l im- 
medutely falls from the axis of the gun, tlic tangent of the 
cuive described, though but insensibly for a shoit time, 
but the line in which gunncis lake sight is usually contiivcd 
to make a small angle with the a\is, so lliat . the ball will 
rise above the line of sights, and then, by the foice of 
gravity, he made to fall aauin into it, at the place called the 
ponit«blanfc shot. 18x8 m^nrr /Wj iv (1870) 106 
The battery is not so point-blank. 1838 Penny CycL X. 
375/3 Large muskets, whose point blanc range is estimated 
at about 300 yards* X864 TitivirvAN Compel, Wallah 
(t 866) 89 Then tliey..enduavouicd to crush our hue with 
a heavy point-blank mubkaliy lire. x888 Buhoon /-rm 13 
Gd, Men II, xn, 361 At aichery ..Ins anows bad a more 
point-bkuik trajcctui y than those of hts coinpemoib. 

2 . Slraighlforwmd, direct, plain, *flat^ blunt. 

x8s6 Karu Monm, ti, Boccaltm's Advls, fr, Parnase, n, 

Hv (1674) 304 [They] hoped to hcui . excellent discouisc 111 
that point-blank aigumcntaiiun, 1770 Fuorii Lame Lover 
1. Wks, 1799 IL 55 'Plus IS point blank treason against iny 
soveieign authority 1779 Mml D’Arihay Ihaty Jan., 
What a point-blank question 1 wiio but Sir Joshua would 
have ventured it! 1817 Bdlu, liev, XXVlH sis/riic 
dialogues in Othello and Lear fuimsh the most striking 
instances of plain, point-blank speaking, 1830 Gln. P. 
Thompson Bxerc, (1843) I, ^94 The English people give this 
a point-blank denial, xpox Scoiman 6 Mar, 9/3 A poiuL- 
blank refusal to go into the division lobbies 

B. sb, 

1 . « Pcinkhlank rouge ox distance*, sec A. i. 

X37X Biccus Paniom i xxx 1 iv, Hauing a table of Ran- 
dons made, mounting yourpeeces nccprdingl)r, no vessel can 
passe by your platrourme (though it be without poynte 
olancke) but you may with your oidmauncc at the first 
bouge hir and neuer bestow vayne shotte 2587 Harrisoh 
Engtand lu xvl. (1S77) i. aSx How manic scoics it [the 
shot] doth flee at point blanke, 1671 S Partridgf Double 
Scale Proportion 85 If the best Randon and point blank 
of the one Piece be given. 2708 Zond, Gaz, No 4422/7 
We receiv’d not one Shot from them, though within point 
blank, six of them at once boi e down upon us. 184(1 Grebncr 
Se, Gunnery ^81 As many opinions exist as to the exact 
distance for what is termed po/ni blank it may be expedient 
to come to some determination. 


t b. jdg. Range, reach (of junsdiclion, etc ). Obs, 
*593 Shaks, 2 J/en y/, iv vii 28 Now ait thou within 
point blanke of our lurisdiction Regall 1632 Persuasive 
to Compliance 16 The King professeth His Person . out of 
the point-blank of Law 

1 2 . A point-blank shooting or shot. Obs 
16x4 Raleigh World 111 (1634) 100 Tiaunng ,his 
Aichcis to shoot coinpasse, who had uin accustomed to the 
point blanke a 2637 R ’LovrDW Lett (1663)169 He should 
not leceive them thus by a glance, but by .1 level point- 
blank from my pen 1669 Pi p\ s Duity ao Api , She earned 
the same bullet as stiong to the maik, and ncaierand above 
the maik at a point blank than their’s 1781 M Madan 
Thelyphtlma III 275 No necessity of ciicumstanccs can 
turn the pomt-blank of this dreadful canon fiom the unhappy 
objects of Its vengeance 

if 3 . ‘ The second point at which the line of sight 
intersects the trajectory of a piojectile^ {Cent J),), 
x8 US Aimy Tactics^ When the natural line of sight 
is hoii/ontal, the point whcic the projectile first strikes the 
honronial plane on which the gun stands is the point-blank, 
and the distance to the point blank is the point-blank lange 
F This IS a faulty use, arising fiom misinterpietation of 
point in ’point-blank ' 

C. adv, 

1 Willi a direct aim ; esp, in a horizontal line 
Of a missile . Witliout dropping belowthe horizontal 
plane in which the hairel lies. Of a gun • Witli the 
axis of the bore horizontal. 

1594 Plat JmclUho, iii. 33 How to make a Pistol whose 
haireli is two foots in length to deliver a bullet point blank 
at eight skoie. 2398 Shaks, Pfeny W 11 1 11 34 This boy 
will came a letter Lwentie mile as easie as a Canon will 
shoot point-blanke tw'elue score i6xx Florio, lirdic la 
gidMi to shoote by the ypper supei ficies of the cornish of the 
mouth of the piece, which the I talians call point blanke 1667 
Sir R Moray in P/itl, Tiam. IL 473 To know how Far 
a Gun Shoots Point-blank (as they call it) that is, so near 
the Levol of the Cylinder of the Peece, that the diRTcrcnce 
19 either not disceinable, or not considerable. 2669 Siurmv 
Planner's Plag, v. xi, 46 If the Piece he point blank x868 
Rep to Govt U, S Plunitions War 70, Fig. i shows the 
movable stock and sights aiianged for llnng point-blank 
2885 Nexv Bl iiports 20 Any man can fue point-blank 
into a hustling mob of animals. 

2. Ill a direct line, directly, straight (in space). 
2607 Zinqyfa iv i, Tins done, he sets me a boy sixty paces 
oflF, just point blank ovei -against the mouth of the piece. 
X64X HoBDrs Lett Wks 1845 VII. 459 The motion of the 
watet, when a stone falls into it, is point blanke contrary 
to the motion of the stone. 2664 Builer Nud, 11. ui 437 
Unless It be that Cannon-Ball, That, shot 1’ tli’ air point- 
blank upnght Was borne to that prodigious height. 1673 
Ti ONCL- Biaiy (1835) 51 Wee .doe steaie oui course poynt- 
blanke for TrypoJy 2800 Wlems Washiugion 11. I1877) 17 
Led him point blank to the lied 2876 F. E. Trollope 
Charming Fellow II. ix 137 [He] stood for asecond, staring 
point-blank at her. 

b. fig. Directly, exactly (m purport or effect). 
Now mie or Obs 

2622 Burion Anat, PUl , Democr, to Rdr, (1676) 6/2 If it 
be not pumt-blank to Ins humour, his method, his Lonceit. 
2704 Norris Ideal Wot Id n 11 77 So point-blauk against the 
common suiuinieiit and appearance. *756/. Wartok Ess, 
Pope (1782) II. X, 134 If you calmly lead every particular of 
that description you'll find almost all of ’em poiut-bkmk the 
reverse of that persons villa, 

8. ftg. Of a slatcmeut, declaration, question, 
etc ; a. Without qualification or circumlocution; 
diieclly, flatly, b. Without deliberation or con- 
sideration ; straight away, ofThand. 

a rfiay E F Hist, Edw II (t68o) 61 Spencer is point- 
ijlanck charg’d with Insolency 2663 Butlfr Hud i, i 528 
Thus Ralph . .Spoke Tiulh point blank, tho’ unaware 167a 
Pnvt, Chr i.iii (1673) 47 Origen point blanck denies 
the charge 1722 Dr Fol Relig, Conrisk, 1, i (1840) 16, 

I would ask him point blank what religion he was of. 2832 
Mrs Cariyle Lelt, 1 146 She ..had offers eveiy week; 
lefuscd them point-blank. 

Ta 2679 1'nals 0/ Wahcmmi^ etc. 24, 1 cannot point blank 
tell the lime 1887 Lowell Democr 4 Called upon to 
deliver his judgement point-blank and at the word of com- 
mand. 

Point-dLevi’ce, phrase^ a., adv Obs, or arch. 
Forma : see Point sb ^ ; 4--5 dovys, 4-6 dovyso, 

3 deviB, 3-7 deu-, devise, 6 devyco, 5- device, 
[Oiig. in ME. phrase at point devis^ at poynt devys^ 
app representing an OK. or AF phrase point 
doviSi not actually cited in Old French, which had 
however both the advb phrase h point ‘to point, to 
the point aimed at, to the proper or utmost point 
or degice, to the point of perfection *, and the woid 
dcvis^ asjJpl. adj, 'devised, arranged’, and as sb 
‘ a device, arrangement, will, wish, desire The cou- 
stiuction in h point devis requires the adj sense, so 
that tlie phrase may be construed cither ‘ to (the) 
point arranged *, or, as dms b pointy ' arianged to 
a proper point or degiee, arranged properly or to 
perfection ’. The latter appears to M. I*anl Meyer 
the better construction of the words 
OF had abo the phrase 0 devis, tout h devis ] 

A. phase \At point device^ at or to the point 
of perfection, perfectly; piecisely; with extreme 
nicety or conectness. Obs, 

2366 CuAucsR Rom Rose 830 So faire, so joly, so fetys, 
With lymes wrought at poynt devys. /bid, 1215 Hir nose 
was wrought at poynt devys. 1:1380 Wyclif Semi, Sel. 
Wks 1 122 JebUs, he was bohe God and man, dide alle 
his dedis at point devys c 1384 Ciiaucrr H, Fame 11. 400 
That Saw in dreme, at poynt devys, Helle and erthe ana 


E aradys. di^jSe — S^^rls T 532 So peynted he and 
embde at point deuys As wel liise wordes as his con- 
tenance £’2440 Generydes 5995 Aimyd thei be eche on 
atte poynte device, [2609 Sir E Hoqy Lei to Pfr T, II, 
75 Yon think to blow him vp with a Syllogisme Now then 
Imue at your Point-deuice J 

t b So 2T? the point device^ by point device, 

2342 Udall Erasm, Apoph, 204 He sawe all other thynges 
after a woondieful gorgeous sotle furnished euen to yo 
pomie deuise 2373 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 104 And 
seld they past the boundes of reasons lore. By poynte 
deuise they skumished at will 

B. adj, point-device (-yse, etc ) Perfectly 
correct, perfect, at the point of perfection , neat or 
nice to the extreme ; extremely precise or scrupu- 
lous. Ohs, or arch 

2326 Sjceltom Plaguy/. 852 Properly di est, All po3rnte 
deuyse 2393 Plcle Lhroiu Edw I, Wks. (Rtldg ) 379/2, 
I pray thee, then, defer it till the spring, That we may 
have our garments point-device, x6oo Shaks A,Y,L hl 
11 401 Yon areiaihei point dcuice m youi accoustrements 
*639 J Saltmarsh PoliQf 261 Thomas his faiih was the 
worse fox being so point-device 287a LoNor Wayside 
Itm ni. Emma 4 Egvthard 35 Thus he grew up, m Logic 
point-device, Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhetoiic nice ; . 
A Minnesinger 

C. adv. Completely, perfectly, to perfection, 
in every point ; ~ at point device in A. arch. 

£2500 Mfdwall Nature (Brandi) 391, I know dy tiers 
peisones. That can you seiue alway poynt deuyee 1330 
Palsgr. 456 This shyppe is armed or decked poynte devyse, 
ceste namre est betresihie en ions p(&nis 2333 J, Hiv- 
wooD Play of Love C n, But thus was I deckt at ml poyntes 

g oynt dei^e. iISoi Shaks Twel, JI ii v 276 2627 W. 

CLATER £jep 2 77 iess (1629) 290 When, point deuice a 
man must mmpe in ludgraeiit and practise with vs. 2632 
Holland Cyi vpxdia 212 To set everything about the body, 
point device by art and number. 1887 Daily Tel, 13 Apr 
S/2 These latter, attired point device in the garb of ancient 
Athens. 

Foi'nt-duty« The duly of a police constable 
stationed at a particular point in a thoroughfare, 
to regulate the traffic, etc. 

x888 Pall RIallG 11 Oct. 3/2 A policeman was standing 
on point duty at the coiner of the street, within twenty 
yards, without , perceiving him. 2894 Times 26 Apr 6/3 
No one happened to be near except a constable on point 
duty. 2902 Daily Tel 14 Nov. 4/3 The policeman on point 
duty had signalled to the tialfic going west to stop. 
Pointed (poi*nted),/^/.£?.i [f. Point v?- and 
sby + -BI)!] 

1 . Having a point or points; tapering to or 
ending in a point. Pointed box: see quot i88r. 

_ 2297 R Glouc, (Rolls) 6342 Smot him . .Will a long 
xpointed [v r pointed] knif lecged m ei)ier side c 2400 
Maundi villb (2839) xiv. 258 liiei [diamonds] ben square 
and poynted of here owne kynde 2332 Huloet, Poynted, 
or hauynge a poynte, cu^idatus, mncionaiits 2575 
Lamwiam Lei (1871) 51 Beautifyed with great Diamons, 
Emeiands, Rubyes, and Saphyres poynted, tabid, rok, 
and roound 2723 Coats Diet Her , Pointed, a Cross 
pointed, IS that which has the Extiemitics turn'd off into 
Points by strait Lines, 1747 Franklin Lett, Wks. 1887 
II, 67 The wondeiful effect of pointed bodies, both in 
drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire. 2860 
IVndall Glac i, xmi 258, 1 saw a row of pointed rocks at 
some distance below me. x88x Raymond Pdimng Gloss , 
Pointed boACs, boxes m the form of inverted pyramids or 
wedges in which 01 es, after crushing and sizing, are separ- 
ated 111 a current of water 

b, Ai ch. In pointed arck^ an arch with a pointed 
crown ; hence applied to the style of architecture 
characterized by this feaiuie ; cf. Gothic 3 b 
2750 S Wren in Parenialta 273 They h.nd not yet fallen 
into the Gothjck pointed-arch. x8xa Rickman A ruitt, (2817) 
42 Pointed arches aie either equilateral . or diop arches or 
lamet aiches 2823 P Nicholson Pfoct, Build Gloss, 
Pointed architecture, that style vulgarly called Gothic, moie 
properly English xBaB B wnnn Cent, Ecclcsiol, 47 '1 he 
apse-windows a«e late Pointed, of two lights ircfoilud. 1874 
Parker Goth At chit, i 11. 22 The First Pointed style in 
England is. the style of the twelfth century a 2878 Sir 
G G, Scott Lect, Afchti (1870) I 18 The jound-aich 
vaiiety [was perfected] in the twelfth, and the pomted-aruh 
in the two succeeding centuries 
2. fg. Having the quality of penetrating or 
piercing the hcnsations, feelings, or inind ; piercing, 
cutting, stinging, pungent, ‘ sharp ’ ; having point 
166s Uryden Ifui, Emperor \ ii.Turn hence those pointed 
Glones of your Eyes, 1702 Ub Foe U rue bom Eng 3 ”I'js 
pointed Truth must manage this Dilute ^2704 T. Brown 
Sat on Quack Wks 1730 1. 6a Th' impartial muse, in 

E omted stabbing vers& Shall all thy several villanies re- 
earse 2769 Sir W Jones Pal Fortune Poems (1777) *5 
A weak defence fiom hunger’s pointed sting a 2839 Pkald 
Poems (1864) II 92 Some put their trust in answer smart 
01 pointed icpaitee. iB8a Stlvcnson New Arab, Nis. 
(1884) 245 The air was law and pointed 2897 Westm. 
Gttz, 20 May a/3 Ihe most pointed thing to say about a 
person is that he ‘ means well 2904 E Rickert Ret^ 
261 A wee thing with pointed black eyea 
6. PTtted or furnished with tagged points or laces ; 
weanng points ; laced. Obs, exc. Hist. 

1308 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scofl IV 22 For xj elne 
satin to be ane pomtit cote to the King 153a Huloet, 
Poynted, or tyed wyth poyntes, Itgulaius *904 M Hsw- 
LETT ^eerCs Quair l vi. Young men, trunked, puffed, 
pointed trussed and doubleted. 

4 . Directed, aimed ; fg particularly directed or 
aimed ; marked, emphasized, clearly defined, made 
evident. 

2578 Whetstone 2nd Pi Promos 4 Cass. 1 1. G iij, So ofte 
as men, with poynted fingers teH Xbeirfriendes,my faultes* 
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X77B Miss Burney Evtlrnet (1791) II xxviu 167 His atten- 
tion IS so pointed, that it alwaj s confuses me. 1798 Jane 
Austfn Nortkang Abb, xxix, Only ten days ago had he 
elat^ her by his pointed regard 1870 Freeman 
Conff. 1 . A^p. 646 The pointed marking out of Thored 
as ' iSorl ' ..IS an unusual piece of accuracy. 

b. Exact to a point ; precise, 

17W P Walker L7fe Pedea (1847) 85 , 1 doubt nothing of 
the Truth of them in my own Mind, tho 1 be not pointed in 
Time and Place. x86o Gen P, Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
cxv 48 The identical member who was most pointed in 
showing up the dishonesty of the act inculpated 1878 
Gladstone Ptuh Nomtr vi 63 Its harbour is described 
with pointed correctness 1893 Mrs Oliphant Lady 
Wtlltam 1 viii. 130 How often must I tell you not to he so 
pointed with your half-hours? 

6 la various other senses of the verb : see quots. 
£^1440 Promjt Parv Poyntyd, or prykkyd, ^unc- 
iaius, 1659 Leak: If^aUrwks ag Another mark^ with 
pointed lines 1874 Knight Dki Meek I 168/a PoinUd 
AsAlar, the face marking done by a pointed topi or one very 
narrow. Mod, Such is the reading of the pointed Hebrew 
text. 

6. Comd , poiiiitd-arched adj , -wise adv. 

i6ri Florio, a spUchto^ made pomted-wise, like the 
streakes of the Sunne X9<» m Archseol Jrnl, hlar. 66 
The wide pointed-arched window in the west wall 

t Fovxited, ppl* Ohs. [f. Point + -ed 1.] 
= Appointed 

1523 Skelton GarU Laurel 420 Before the quenes grace, 
In whose court poyoted is your place 1580 Sidney Ps 
XXI XU, Thou shalt a-row Set theta in pointed places. 1596 
Shaks, Tam, Shr lit L 19 He not be tied to howres, nor 
pointed times 1697 Dryden Virg Georg' iv 152 At pointed 
Seasons. ^09 Prior Ode to Col Vtlhers 17 Poems (1711) 
136 FowV, lo hasten or protract the pointed Hour 

Pointedly (poi atedli), ad!V [f. Pointed ppl, 
a.l 4- -LvJi.] In a pointed manner a With 
point or piquancy, wittily, b. With directness; 
explicitly, markefiy. o. With precision or exacti- 
tude ; exactly, definitely, punctually. 

1680 Dhyden Pref Ovids Ep. Ess (Ker) I 234 He 
often writ too pointedly for his subject 1775 in Sparks 
Corr, Amer, Rev (1853) 7 At this post I have pointedly 

recommended vigilance and care 1786 Washington Writ 
(i8gi) XI 18 Whatever agreement Is previously made shall 
bejiomtedly fulhlled on my part 1792 AIary Wollstonecr 
R^hts Warn, v 229 The contempt and obloquy that men 

have pointedly levelled at the female mind. 2828 Life 
Planter yantaiua 63 The negroes turned out pointedly to 
the hour 2870 £. 'P^cxx.k. Rolf Skirl I. 268 Pomtedly 
refusing the ouered hand. 2893 H. A Kennedy in i^ik Cent 
Aug 324 He has more to say and says it more pointedly 

Pointedness (pointedues). [f. as prec + 
-NESS ] The quality of being pointed ; chiefly in 
reference to the expression of thought 
1636 B JoMsoN Etscov Wks (Rtldg) 759/1 The \dcuous 
language is vast, and gaping, swelling and irregular when 
It contends to be high, full of rock, mountain, and pomted- 
ness 1693 DRYDxnf Disc Orrg Hr P^ogr Sat, Ew (Ker) 
II. 19 You add that pointedness of thought, which is visibly 
wanting in our great Roman. 2802 Hist Eur m Ann, 
Reg 224 The euloguim united pointedness and ener^ 
with the simplicity of truth. 2843 P ParUfs Amu IV 
2i3This pointedness of wing constitutes thegreat advantage 
of the falcons as sporting birds 288a C E Turner in 
Macnu Mag, XLV 480 The contrast is brought out with 
a force that is almost stern m its pointedness. 

Point el (porntel). Now rare. Forms. 3- 
poiutel; also 5 pontel, 4 poyntSTe, 4-6 
-tell, -e, 4-7 -tel, 6 -tyl(l, . 51 : pftyntal, 6-7 poin- 
tell, 7-5 -til, 7-9 pomtal. [a OF porntel (mod. 
peinteau) point of a spear, etc. = It. puidelio^ 
poniello a bodkin, a pnck (Jlono), dim. of pwito 
point; cfJate X^punctillum little point, dot, dim. 
^ipmutum ] 

1 1 . A small pointed instrument, a. A wntmg 
or graving instrument ; a stylus, a pencil. (Also 
erron, written exc Hut, 
a 2300 Cursor M, 11087 (Gott ) pan asked paim sir Zachari, 
Tabus and a pointel iCoit pontel] tite. And he biean pe 
name to wiite c 2374 Chaucer Boei/u J pr 1 2 While pat 

1 markede my wep^ly compleynte with office of poyntel 
3 ^ 43 *“S® tr Higden (Rolls) VI 332 lohn Scotte was sleyne 
with TOjmtelb of childer whom he taughte at Alalmesbury 
1562 T Norton Calvin's Inst iir. iv, (1634) 3i3 The Lord 
doth grave them with an >ron pointell in an adamant 
atoite [2639 Hoole Covtenmd Vts World xci (1672) 186 
The Ancients writ in Tables done over with wax with 
a brasan pourel [stdo] 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), PoUrel, 
a Brasen or Iron Instrument, with the sharp end wheieof 
Letters are ingiaven, and nibbed out with the broad end. 
28^ Rock Ch 0/ Fathers III 11 129 The stilus, or gra- 
phium, was called a pointel ] 

fb. (In foim pQintal,) A stiletto or dagger, 
fc. A plectrum. Ohs, 

2323 Douglas ABueis vi x 46 Now with gymp fingeris 
doing strmgis smyte, And now with poyn tails lyte. Ibid, 
VII XU 59 Wylh round stok suerdis faucht that m inelle, 
Wyth poyntalis 

2 The pistil or style of a flower; formerly also 
applied to a stamen. Now rare or Obs, 

1S97 Gerarde Herbal u li 267 Small wlute flowers with 
yellow pointels in the middle 2637 W, Colds Adam in 
Eden cm, In the middle part of them [lily flowers] do grow 
small tender Poyntels, tipped with a dusty yellow colour, 
272a tr Pomet's Hist Drugs 1 . 166 With a Pomtal or Rudi- 
ment of a Seed in the Cavity of the Flower 2770-4 A 
Hwntcr Geoig Ess, (1S03) I 487 The pomtal, or female 
part of the flower 2783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, 1 (1794J 
23 This, taken in its whole, is called the pistil or pomtal 
1832 Howitt Seasons (1837) 263 Saffion,, .consisting of the 
pointals of the crocus. 


+ S. A slender style-like organ on the body of an 
animal, as the * horn * of a snail, the hedteres or 
poisers of a dipterous insect Obs 
2623 PvRCHAsPilgnwage (1614)560 (Creatures in Africa), 
The Basiliske is not halfe a foot long, and hath three 
pointels (Galen saith) on the head 2689 J Banister in 
PAtl Trasis XVII 670 These have growing out of their 
Body, under each Wing, a small flexible Pointel, with 
which they poise their Body 2723 Jie.RKM.i Phys ^Theol 
VIII iv (1727) 366 Such as have but two [wings, have] 
Pointels, and Poises placed undei the Wings, on each Side 
of the Body 

f 4 r, Glass-hltmtng, = Pontil, Punty Obs 

[1788 RrES Chambers' Cycl s v. Glassj They dip an iion 
rod, or ponteglo, in the melting-pots] 2863 Chambers* 
Encycl IV. 779 A little boy now comes forward with an 
iron rod, the pointel, upon the end of which has been 
gathered a small lump of metal 

IT An alleged sense ‘ a floor set into squares, or 
lozenge forms m Parker Gloss Arch,, ed. 3, 1840, 
s V. Poyntell or Poyntill (copied m Gwilt 2842-76, Halli- 
•wcll 2847-78 (Pointel), Webster, Knight, Ogime, Cassell, 
Century Du:t , Funk’s Standard Diet) following Warton 
Hist Eng Poetry vs, is an attempt to ex^'oxw poyniiyl, an 
erroneous reading, in the 1553 print of Pteis Plowman's 
Crede^ of the two words peynt tyl, 1 e painted tile. 

Pointer (poi ntoi). [f. Point 1 + -erI.] 
fl. A maker of points or laces for fastening 
clothes, Obs, 

2500 Nottingham Ree III 72 Ricardi Byrch, poynter 
2520 Whitinton VuJg (1527) 16 b, In the townes ende be 
pynners, poynters, dyers, tanneis 2609 m Digby Myst 
(1882) p xxu, Hatters, Poynteis, Girdlers 
2 One who pomts anything, who puts on or 
sharpens to a point, as a pointer of pins, pencils, etc 
2839 XJre Diet Arts 956 The intermediate portions are 
handed over to the pointer. 

3 . One who or that which points out a. A 
person who points or indicates with lus finger or 
otherwise, rare. b. A rod used by a teacher or 
lecturer to point to what is delineated or wntten 
on a map, diagram, blackboard, or the like. 

The meaning in quot 2621 is doubtful 
2622 Fldtchfr Pilgnm m ui, Do’st thou hear boy, thou 
pointei 9 1638 J Spencer in Spurgeon Treas Diw, Ps, 
cxix 71 God’s rod is as the schoolmaster’s pointer to the 
child, pointing out the letter 2887 Overland Monthly 
(Farmer Antei }, On the inarch the mighty herd sometimes 
stnngs out miles in length, and then it has pointers, who 
ride abreast at the head of the column 1897 Daily Nnos 
aS Sept 6/5 He has died from the results of a blow from 
either a ruler or pointer Mod, No pointer had been 
supplied to the lecturer. 

o. The index-hand ox indicator of a clock, 
balance, or other instrument 
1667 Hooke in Phil Trans II 544 The distance of the 
Object-glass from the Pointers 167a Vestry Bks (Surtees) 
338 For putting on the pointer of the clocke, 1774 M 
Mackenzie Maritime Sura 37 The Pointer of the Vernier 
2834 J, Todd Led, Childr j. 3 You hear it tick and see 
the pointers move. 2879 Thomson & Tait Nat Phil I r. 
§ 424 The divisions being read off by a pointer or vernier 
attached to the frame of the instrument 2894 Bottone 
Elecir, Insir, Making (ed. 6)119 A small pointer .is to be 
lightly glued to the top of the pivot at right angles to the 
needle below. 

d. An indicator used in whale-fishery to point 
out to the boats the place of the whale ; see quots. 

2877 W H Macy There she blows! 243 The extended 
‘pointer* (a light pole with a black ball on the end of it, to 
be used at the masthead, when the boats are down) told us 
that the whale was off the ship’s lee bow 2887 Ftskenes 
j U,S, Sect. V II. 258 note. In right whaling, a pointer . is 
often used The pointer is a large basket or fiame of wood 
covered with canvas and painted black, placed at the end 
of a 12 foot pole, used at mast-head and pointed in the 
direction of the whale. 

e. Short for Station-pointer. 

1873 in Knight Diet Mech, 

f. UlS, coUoq. A hint, a point; a piece of 
information ; a suggestion. 

2884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct. 5/2 There’s a pointer 
for you I 2887 Bulloch Pynours v 41 In this fact there 
seems to be another pointer to the fishing population. 2^2 
Anthony's Phoiogr Bull IV 247l,etmegiveanyequesUian 
photogiapher a pointer Don’t tie your instrument to your- 
self, tie It to youi horse. 

4 . A dog of a breed nearly allied to the true 
hounds, used by sportsmen to point at or indicate 
the presence of game, especially birds j on scenting 
which the dog stands ngidly, with muzzle stretched 
toward the game, and usually one foot raised (In 
quot. 1717, the proper name of a dog.) 

27x7 Prior Alnut i 319 The sport and race no more he 
minds; Neglected Tray and Pointer he And covies unmo- 
lested fly 2768 Pennant ZoqL I 34 The Pointer, which is 
a dog of foreign extiaction, was unknown to our ancestors 
” 753 Booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With belted waist and pointers at their heels 2837 T Bell 
Hist Brit Quadrupeds 217 The Spanish Pointer was 
formerly well known as a stanch, strong, and useful, but 
heavy and lazy dog The Enghsn breed, however, is now 
much prefeired 2859 Darwin Ong, Spec i. (1873) as 
The English pointer has been greatly changed within the 
last century. 

5 pi The two stars o and 7 iu the Great Bear, 
a straight line through which points nearly to the 
pole-star.^ Sometimes also applied to the two stars 
a and 7 in the Southern Cross, which are nearly 
in a line with the South Pole of the heavens 
2574 Bourne Regiment for Sea vi (1577) 28 b, If the two 


Starres of Charles wayne, called the poynters, be due East 
from the north Starre 2669 Sturmy Manners Mag ii x, 
76 The lower of the Pointers The White or North Pointer 
2879 Newcomb & Holden Asiron 4 The two stars which 
form the pointers m the constellation Ursa Major, 2892 
E ‘Reeves Homeward Bound 34 High overhead the noble 
Southern Cross and its pointers gleam like a piece of jewelry 
id a deep blue setting 

t 6 pi. The antennae of an insect or crustacean. 

2664 H Power Exp Philos 1 2 The Flea ..hath two 

E ointers before which giow out of the forehead, by which 
e tryes and feels all objects Ibid 11 A Wood-Louse • 
bath two pointers like a pair of pmceis 

7 . Printing, A layer-on who secures the register 
in printing the reverse side by ‘ threading ' the sheet 
through the point-holes made in printing the first 
side. 

1882 Southward Pract Printing it, xxm 543 The word 
‘ pointer ’ has lately come into use to describe a man who 
can. do work requiung exact register, with points. x888 in 
Jacobi Printer's Voc 102 

8 Naut {pi) Timbers sometimes fixed diago- 
nally across the hold, to support the beams 
27^> Falconer Did Marine (2789) H iij b. The pointers, 
if any, are fixed across the hole diagonally to support 
the beams 2820 Scorcsby Afdic Regions II 191-3 2839 
Encycl Brit (ed 7) XIX 219/2 In the plates of a Dutch 
wotk of the date of 2697, theie ate diagonal pointers in an 
athwartship duection 2867 Smyth SailoVs Word bk & y , 
All biaces placed diagonally across the hold of any vessel, 
to support the bilge and pi event loose-working, are called 
pointeis 

9 . In various technical applications ; 
a. A name of particular pointed tools used in various 
trades, for boring, cutting, giaving, etc. c.g pointed 
chisel used by stonemasons, a silvei smith's pointer, b- 
A bricklayer’s tool for clearing out the old mortar between 
the oouises of bricks in a wall which is being pointed. 
0 In U S , the lever by which a railway switch is moved, 
a point-lever, 2873 m Knight Did, Mech, 

10 . [f. Point sb l] With a prefixed numeral . A 
stag having horns bearing so many points, e.g. 
ten-pointer, fourteen-pointer, etc. 

2893 Westm Gas r8 Sept. 6/3 The magnificent 20-pointer 
shot in Glenquoich is said to be the only stag of the kind 
ever killed in a Scottish forest 2899 H Maxwell in Pall 
Mall G 3 Oct 3/2 , 1 stood beside a ten pointer, 
-pointici a Math, [arbitrarily f. Point j^.i + 
-10,] An element of adjectives, as iwo-poinitc^ 
three-pointic, n-pointic, =* having, pertaining to, or 
passing through two, three, ox n pomts. 

1879 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vi. 214 An ordinary 
(Iwo-pomtic) contact of two branches of the curve. 

il Fointillage (pweentz^as)- [F., f pointtller 
to dot . see -aoe.] ‘ Dotting ; in Therapeutics, term 
for massage with the finger-tips * {Syd, Soc, Lex), 
x888 D yiMSinvcB. Art of Massage \\\ (ed 4)48 Pomtillage 
vibrations, or pointed vibrations .by striking with the points 
of the fingers formed into a small or a large circle. 

[iFointi'lle. Ohs, rare, ,pointiUe{^\itiixA.tf')y 
ad It puntiglio, dim. of punto point; L type 
'^puncticulum, dim. of punctum point ] A small 
point, a tnfle, a fine distinction , » Punctilio. 

2626 C Potter Hist Quarrels 427 The Cardmall , . 
omitting pomtilles and subtilties, did not say at Venice all 
that which the Court of Rome had wished 

11 Pointing (pwseat?V)i (^^0 [F,, pa. pple. 
of pointtller to mark with small points or dots, 
f pointiUe (see prec.), L. type *puncttculdre,\ 
Ornamented with designs engraved or drawn with 
a sharp-pointed tool or style 
X903 TregaskPs Catal, Jan 20/x Old French Locket Case, 
..red morocco faded, gold tooled with small pomtille scrolls 
and border of similat style. 

Pointillism (pwsen tiliz’m). Also [(-isme. 
[ad. F. pointilhsme, f pointtller* see prec. and 
-ISM.] A method, invented by French impres- 
sionist painters, of producing luminous effects by 
crowding a surface with small spots of various 
colours, which are blended by the eye, 

2902 Daily Chron. 2a Oct. 3/2 Segantini has broken the 
banalite of Alpine lines by the shimmeiing of his pointtl- 
lisme 1902 Nation (N.Y ) 2 Jan 16/3 He [Segantini] 
painted without any adherence to systematic process, but 
used pointilhsme as it served his purpose. 1904 A tkemeum 
2 Api 441/1 Modem Dutch aitists ..seem to be taking 
pointillism with a stolid seriousness which ils inventors 
never can have intended 

So Poi ntiHist [ad. ’^,poinltUisle\, an artist who 
follows the style' of pointillism. 

1893 Westm Gas. x8 Mar 3/3 Mad imaginings of the 
vaiious modern schools of impressionists, pointillistes, and 
so on 2809 Daily News 30 May 9/3 Of the Seasons by 
the pointillist Pissarro, ' LAutomne * is the most realistic 
and spacious 

aiirib, 2905 Sat Rev, 12 Feb. 174 The *Nco-Impres- 
sionist ' or Pointillist painting 

Pointing (porntiq), vbl sb 1 [f. Point + 
-INO 1 .] The action of Point zi.i, or Us result. 

1 1 . Pricking or marking with a pointed instru- 
ment. Obs, rare, 

CX440 Promp, Parv, 407/2 Poyntyngc, or prykkynge, 
pundacto, 

t b. Hunting, (concr,) The foot-print or track 
left by a beast. Obs 

cj^to M^ter o/Game(M.B Digby 282) xxxiv, Pat somme 
man mete per with and bloweth ^ reghtes and balowes, ot 
elles pat he fynde her poyntynge, or pryckynge. 



POINTING-. 


POINTWISB, 


o. The preparation of slates for roofing. ? Ohs. 

1703 T N, Ctiy 15. C. Purcha^^v The Pointing of 
Slates . IS hewing them, and making them iil for the Woik. 

d. Printing. Placing the sheets on the points of 
the press. See Point sb.^ B. 4. 

x88o Pnnittig Times 15 Feb. 3j/r The pointing and 
taking off at the machines are done by mtelligcnt*looking 
boys or young men. 
e Sculptnie. (Secqnot.) 

1883 Mag of Art Oct 5*4/1 Hera is done the pointing, 
as it IS called . the marking out with mathematical accuracy 
upon the marble the points that {.hall guide the woikman 
whose labour U is to block out fioin the rough.. the poLen* 
tiality of a statue^ its rude semblance 

2 . The insertion of stops; punctuation, the marks 
made, or the method 01 punctuating. 


1 nasi 

false pointing. 1706 A. BenFown Temple Mits viii 162 
The Senco may heem to require another Pointing x8q6 
T, L. Dis ViNNic Moxon's Mech Pi tnitng 420 The 

compositor should amend bad spelling and pointing 1896 


t. TiUNTi.R Hymns Paith ^ Lift (new cd.) Pref., Mr, B. 
Sykes . has revised the pointing of the Psalms and C!lanticlcs 
b. In Semitic languages . The inseition of the 
vowel (and other) points } the system of doing this. 

x<JS9 J OwKN InUgr. 9 r Puiity Hehr Grk Text Wks. 
1853 XVl, 376 What IS the stale 'ind condition of the pre- 
sent Hebrew noinling. 1847 J Kirk Cloud Dispelled x, 
XM In the Hebrew the sense is obscured by false pointing, 

3 . Furnibhiiig with a point ; sharpening. 

1875 Kkioiit Diet Mech, 1705 A liner file wheel by which 
the process of pointing is finisiied. 

b. Naiit, (Sec quot 1867,) Also toner. The 
tapered end of a rope. 

1840 K, H. Dana Mast xxxv, 134 The neat work 
upon the rigging, ^Ihe knots, Flemish eycs,^licc5, seuings, 
coverings, pointings, and giafllngs. cx8m II. Stuart 
Seaman's Latcch 31 Take every allcrnate nettle and lay 
along the pointing rWy Smvth SailoPs JPbrd-hh.f 
i'ohiimg^ the unlaying and tapering the end of a rope, 
and weaving some of its yarns about the diminished part. 

4 . The removing of points 

tfi^9 Wkdstbr Suppl. (citing Horsford). 1884 Knight 
Dhl* Mech Suppl, Poiniiug^ a preliminary in the prepam- 
tlon of grain for the mill in the modern process ; It consists 
in rubbing off the points of the grain, clipping the brush, 
and lemoving the germ end. 

6. Iho filling up with special strong mortar of 
the exterior face of the joints in brickwork ; contr. 
the protecting facing thus given to the joints. (In 
the earlier quots. applied to a similar operation in 
reference to the tiles or slates of a roof.) 

Plat Pointing \ that In which the mortar is left even with 
the wall. Tuck poinling' that in which the mortar slightly 
projects from the Joints, and the lines of moitar nave 
parnllel edges contrasting in colour with the central part. 

*4®3*S Mary i2dl lao Payde to a tyier for 

iiij dayes & di m poyntyng of dyuers houses. 1502-3 
Durham Acc, Kails (Surtees) loa Pro le puyntyng super 
1 e caponhous* 1609 yestiy Bks, (Surtees) 61 Item payed 
to NichoUos Yonger for laying the lead and for pointing 
of the slates, xviij d. X793 Smbaton Edysionc L. § ssS Tlic 
swell had washed some of the pointing out of the exterior 
Joints* Ibid, § 233 Wc took this opportunity of carefully 
making good all our pointings and groutings. x8a5 Jf 
Nicholson OperaU Mechanic 354 Pointing .. consists m 
raking out some of the mortar from the joints, and filling 
them again with blue mortar. x88x Young Mv, Man hts 
own Mechanic g 1201 In building there are two kinds of 
pointing, distinguished as flat pointing and tuck pointing, 
the latter being more ornamental than the former. 


6. The action of indicating or directing; the 
indication of place or direction, as with the finger 
or the point of anything ; expression by sign or 
gesture, dumb show ; also fig. a prompting, im- 
pulse; a hint in words. 

xtygk Short Calech, in Lfi ^Dcc Edw Vt (1844) 495 
Thatoy certain questions, as it were by pointing, Uic igno 
rant might ^be instcucted. 1553 Treat Hesue Jnd 
(Arb.) 34 With sygnes and poyntinges (as the dumme are 
wont to speake with the dumme) 1648 Boyli Seraph 
Lcfoe xiii, (X700) 76 The Needle's pointing at the Poles 
1726 Swift Gulliver iii* i, 181,^ I found by their pointing 
towards me . « that they plainly discovered me. 1742 
"RiLHKRUsoii Pamela IV. 318 One of those imtuial Point- 
ings. as I may call it, that is implanted in every Creature, 
teaciung it to chase its Good, and to avoid its Evil X873 
M, Arnold Lil, ^ Dogma (1876) 98 The Old Testament 
abounds, .in pointings and approximations to it. 

b. Of a yacht, etc. : The action of sailing with 
the prow close to the wind. 

1899 Daily Nms xy Oct, 6/6 The Shamrock footed the 
faster, but the Columbia counteracted this by her superior 
pointing. 190X Daily Chron, a8 Aug. 6/x The spin showed 
that she is not only very faht in a breeze that puts her rail 
awash, but that she is a wonder at pointing. 

o. Of a pointer or other dog : see Point » 1 rr. 

1877 J Gibson in EhmcI BHU VIL mS/o This habit fof 
crouching], like that of pointing, ls probably merely the 
exaggerate^ause of an animal about to spring on its prey ’ 
Ibta, 330/t The strength of this pointing propensity. 


7 , The coming of an abscess to a point or head ; 
concr, the conical head thus formed. 

1858 Mavne Expos, Lex.t Pointing term for the conical 
softish projection, of a light yellow colour, observable m an 
al^ess when nearly ripe, x^ M. Mackenzie Throat 
^ Hose 11 451 Tumours.. which after ^pointing’ opened 
spontaneously. 

8. The disposition of the points (Point sb^ B. 3 f) 
on a railway. 
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1902 Wesim Gaz 09 Sept 6/2 The cause of the accident 
was undoubtedly an erior in the pointing. 

9 Needlework A kind of ornamental stitch. 
x888 Catholic Househ, i Sept 14/1 The line needlewoik 
on muslin which includes ‘veining', 'stroking', ‘pointing’ 
and ' lace stitching ’ 

1 10 Pishvng, ( 9 ) The action of using the point 
of the rod as a means of hooking a fish : a practice 
followed by poachers. Sc, Ohs 
r86o Act 24 PtcI c 45 § i That it shall not he lawful 
, to fish for trout or other fresh water fish .with any net,,, 
or by staking the fish with any instrument, 01 by pointing, 

11 . altnb. and Comb, m names of things used 
for pointing (see quots. and vauous senses of 
Point 0 ^), as fiomlmg-bieed, -dog^ fioige, ’machine ^ 
-iroweli <vire\ f pomtmg-mark, 

4* pointing-ribbon, a ribbon used as a lace or 
point (Point sh,'^ B 5) ; so pointing-silk ; pomt- 
ing-rods, rods used in the exercise of guns and 
mortars ; + pointing-stook, a person pointed at j 
an object of scorn, derision, or ridicule. 

1839 Uur DtcU Arts 956 A carrier, which takes the pm to 
the ‘pointing apparatus 1754-6 Connoisseur No 64 (1767) 
II. 224 [Dogs] of the ^Pointing. breed 1752 Fielding 
Amelia v. iv, A great Tointing-dog bit* him through the 
Leg, X900 II. Lawson On 7 rack 139 We would stand 
by his ^pointing forge when he'd be sharpening picks in 
the early morning 1875 Knight Diet Mech , *Poviting^ 
machine^ one for pointing rails, pickets, matches, etc 1592 
Kyd Mmthcr / Brewen Wks (1901) 292 Suffer mee not 
to be a ^poynting marke for otheis, and a shame among 
my neighbours. X573 in Cunningham Bevels at Couit 
(Snaks. Soc.) 19 *Poynting Ribbon of golde sylv' and sylke 
102 yardcs at viij^ the jmrde. xs9r Pcrcivall Sp. Diet ^ 
Ticnaoirett^a. a lace, a pointing nbbon, iacma^ ojfendtx. 
z8m F. a. Griffiths Artil, Man, (1862) X2i The mortal is 
. .laid, not directly on the object, but upon two pickets, called 
*fiomUugrods, X571 Invcnioiy in Beck Draper^s Did igo, 
if peces and ix yeardcs of ^ointinge silk, 6 a Qd, 1593 
SiiAKS 2 /fen. y/t II. IV 46, r, his forlome Duchesse, Was 
made a wonder, and a ^pointing stock. x6o6 G W[ooD- 
cocke] /fist Ivsiifie'xxx 75 Not to hue pleasantly, hut to be 
a pointing stock for the multitude, and a remembrancer of 
calamities 1703 Moxon Mech Exei c, 249 Asmall ^Pointing 
'J'rowel, to go into sharp Angles *875 Knight Did, Mech , 
*Pomtmg’Wiret an iron wiie with a loop at one end, used 
for sighting mortars by, when the proper line of fire has 
once been found. 


Pointing, vhl. sd.^ i sec Point 0.2 
Pointing (poi-ntiq), jtpU a. [f Point 0.1 + 
-JNO 2.] That points, m various senses of the vb. 
1630 Milton Kbit, Shahs, 4 Or that his hallow’d reliques 
should be hid Under a Stai*ypointing Pyramid, 1667 — 


Aneurism 6x The tumor . 'became conical like a pointing 
abscess. 

b. Potnting doors (in a canal, etc.), two doors 
of a sluice closing against each other in a point or 
mitre, or at an angle, so as to resist the pressure 
of the water ; pointing Hlk^ also called pointings^ 
the sills of such doors. 

*795 J Phillips Ihst. Inland Nmig, Add. 178 A new 
sea bluice, with pointing door<i to sea and land Ibid , The 
new cut., is to be not less than four feet below the pointings 
of the present sluice. [A depth of ‘4 feet below the point- 
ings ’ means 4 feet below the upper surface of the sills of 
the lock or sluice, called pointing sills or pointings. (H. 
Congreve, M.lnst.C E., Manchester.)] 

Poi'ntingly, am. rage. [f. PoiNTmoM a. 4 - 
-LY 2 ] In a way that points out; pointedly. 

x6o7 "B Tonson Volpone Ded , Where haue I bm par- 
ticular? Where personall, except to creatures (for their 
msolencies) worthy to be tax'd? or to which of these so 
poindngly, as he might not, either ingeniously haue confest, 
or wisely dissembled his disease? 

Porut la'ce. [fi Point sh}- A. 31 + Laob sb. 6.] 
Lace made with the needle on a parchment pattern, 
as distinguished from that made with bones or 
bobbins on a pillow. Also alirib 
1672 Lend Gaz Na 736/4 A Lawn Pocket handkerchief, 
.. laced round with a fine Point lace about ^fingers broad 
17x4 Pr Bh of Rates 41 Furniture for Beds of raised 
Pomt-Lace, &c 6 per Cent, ad valorem, 1773 Mrs. Harris 
in Prtv. Lett Ld Mahneshury (1870) 1 3** Mrs. Howaid 
had a point-lacc trimming that cost ^ool x88x A Lang 
Library 6$ The pattern of the gilding resembles the 
Venetian point-lace. xSSi A. S. Cole in Eneycl, Bni. 
XIV 184/1 Drawn and cut works were ancient forms of 
embroidery which directly developed into point lace. 

Hence Point-laced a , adorned with point lace. 
x66s Inielligemer 5 June II. 402 Six Handkerchers, one 
point-Iaced set on Tilmny 

Pointless (porntles), a* [f. Point sbl^ B. + 

-LESS.] 

1 . Without a point; having a rounded or blunt 
end; blunt. 

swo?^ wi poiiS les ^1548 Hall Chron , Rich. TIl zi b, 
After the procession folowed therle of Northumberlande 
with a poincteless sword naked 1687 Drydcn Hind ^ P 
II. 420 You lay that pointless clergy-weapon by, And to the 
laws, your sword of justice, fly *79* Cowper Ilsad xx. 
539 For I wield also not a pointless beam. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxvii, ‘ My pencils are all pointless she said 

2 . Without point or force (Point sb.^B. 10) , In- 
effective, meaningless 

Z726 Pops th^ss, xx, 448 The suitors .aim to wound the 
Prince with jMintless wit 1760 Weslev ^ml 7 Aug. 
(1827) HI. X3 Why should a little pointless raillery make us 


ashamed ? 1844 Disraeli Cotungsby lit tv, He said some- 
thing rather pointless about admuing evei^thing that is 
beautiful. 1884 ManeJu Exam x Dec 3/1 'This is a point- 
less little story. 

3 . Of a competitor or side - Not having scored 
a point. Of a game or contest: In which no 
point is scoied. 

1882 Daily ITews 17 Feb 3/3 Ben-y-Lair was beaten 
almost pointless. X89X Ihtd. 6 Nov 2/6 The latter did not 
long remain pointless, and after a long lun by Hubbard, 
Fegan legistered a try. 1892 Oct 7/6 A point- 

less draw was the result of the meeting 

4 . Having no characteristic or distinctive marks 

1870 Stevenson Trao CevenneszS It was the most point- 
less labyrinth. 

Hence Foi'utlessly adv , Poi'ntlessness. 
j88s Sat Rev 7 Nov, 599 The greatest charm of Lord 
Iddesleigh's performance was, to speak paradoxically, its 
pointlessness 1894 H Drummond Ascent Man 436 It is 
not the monotony of life which destio^ meii| hut its point- 
lessness. 1895 hunk's Stand Pointlessly. 

Fointlet (poi ntlet) [f. as piec, + -let,] 
A small point. Hence Poi ntleted a. Bot , ter- 
minating in a minute point, apiculate, 

1847 W. E. Stfclc Eidd Bet, Bo Diauthus ceesins 
Bracts adpressed, ovate, obtuse, pointleted. x866 Tieas, 
Boi , Poiniletii d, the same as Apiculate x866 Bi ackmorf 
CradoehJVawell xiuBelow were tassels, tufts, and pointlets 
Poi ntling, sb. mnce~wd. [? f. Point t -i- 
2 ] A little index-finger. 

X840 Blachv. Mag. XLVII 60B There was not a syllable 
said either of thumbkin, or polntling, or gold-finger, 
t Foi*ntli3iff , -lings, adv. Obs. [f. Point 
sbiy B + -LING 2^ -LINGS.] Point foremost. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xt, iv. 578 He myght wel see 
a spei e grete Sc longe that came strey elite vpon nym poynte- 
lynge. X596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslies Hist. Scot 11. X35 
Gret kairnis of stane5,..scharpe abone, ryseng vpe poynt- 
bngs lyke a steiple, 

t Poi'nt-maker. Obs. A maker of points or 
laces (for fastening apparel) • see Point B 5. 

1436 Libel Eng Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 160 
Iron, wolle, waumolo, gotefel, Icydefel also, For ^ynt- 
makei s fullc nedefulle be the 11 1530 Palsgr. 256/ 1 Poynt 

maker, csgutlleUer a 1548 Hali, Uiron,. Hen, VIU 234 
He was a citezen and noynt-maker of London. X59X 
Percivai l .5^ Diet , Agujetero^ a point maker. 

Foi'ntment. Obs. exc dial. [ Aphetic form of 
Appoinimbnt ; cf. Point sb.% v.’^ (Cf. OF. poynle- 
ment (1418 in Godef.).] « Appointment 2, 3, 6. 

rx4oo Song Roland 145 The sairsins he set the poynt- 
ment to hold aij^o, es^Of X52X [see Appointment 2, 
3, 6J, Cal. And Reeds (1889) I. 326 The 

poyntment of their wages 15x9 Inierl, Four Elem in 
Ha /1 Dodsley I 33 Did ye not ere while Make pomtment 
openly, To come again all to supper ? xsBx Rich Farewell 
(Shales. Soc.) 149 Accordyng to poinctmente comes Maister 
Doctoiir, disguised like a right porter X885 Ref Piovhic, 
(E D. D ), 1 nave made a pomtment wiihMr* — to-monow. 
Pointrel (porntrri). rare. [dim. of Point 
B. : cf. Cockerell a. « Pointel i. b. The 
pointed extremity of the lobe of a leaf. 

1688 R Holme Armoury xv. (Roxb ) 19/2 The Poitrell 
or Fointiell is a brasse Instrument formerly used to write 
withall on tables. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech , Pomirel a 
graving-tool. r88x Blackmore ChrtsUwell 1, Broad leaves 
spieading into pointi els, wved and cut withcnsp indenture. 

Poiutsmau (poi^ntsmaen), [f Point i + 

Man sby\ 

1 . A man who has chaige of the points on a rail- 
way : see Point sb."^ B. $£ 

1849 Sir F B Head Stohcis 4 Pokers wi (1831) 79 To 
increase precaution the pointsman has always the signal of 
danger on. 1878 F S Williams Midi Ratlw 624 Points- 
men have very responsible duties. 

2 . A police constable stationed on point-duty, 

1883 Globe s Apr, s/i Supplemental police * pointsmen ’ 

have been placed at several of the public buildings x888 
Pail Mall G la Oct , If the * point system is retained, a 
pointsman ought to be kept on duty throughout the night 
So Poi ntswoman (cf. sense i). 

1871 Miss Mulock hair France 11 66 Much it amazed 
us to see continually on French railways these female 
oificials, down to signalwomen and pointswomen. 

tPoi'uture. Ohs. Alsos-yp. [£L.T,pointure^ 
Pi pozitlnrai-L,punduraPviiccvBis.] Pricking. 

1390 Gower Coif, III 119 The lush Maii^ N^anne every 
bud upon his lay Among the griene leves singeth And love 
of his pointure stingetb ..The youthe of every creature. 
146X Liber Pluscardensis xi viii, The pointyr ot a preyn, 
tPomt-vioe, a. and aehf. Obs. [var. of Point- 
device ] Perfect ; perfectly, exactly, 
az6oj UBSGHTMAti Reoeiation ix6zs) 4B Mm .whothinke 
all that to be point-vice, which they read to haue been m 
vse in these tymes. <2x663 Sanderson (1681) II 127 
Clamour against the Times, because everything is not point* 
vise just as we would have it 

Porntways, adv. [f. as next + waySf genitive 
of Way sb."] « next ; with piojecting points. 

1892 J, T Bent Ruined Cities Mashonahmd iv 107 
A pretty little bit of wall with the stones placed pointways 
for about a yard formed a sort of dentelle pattern 

Poi'ntwise, adv [f. Point sb?- B, + -wise.] 

In the manner or way of a point. 

154s Elyot, Cuspidatimt poyntyng, or poyntwyse. z6ix 
Florio, Siipula^ the spindling vp polnt*wise of any thing 
namely of come x6i6 J, Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. ix 197 
Gnartolite .. whome Akanr, well eienge, point wise smote. 
X904 Wesim Gaz, 25 Feb. 4/1 The bodice enriched with 
further appliquds of guipure to extend the fronts pomtwise. 



POINTY, 


Pointy (poi nti\ a, [f. Point ^ B. + -y.] 

1 , Characteristically or notably pointed. 

1644 Digbv JVai Bodies xv. § i. 130, I baue seen some 
very high, and pointy spire steeples do the like. 

2 Of a fleece; Having many points; bearing 
wool of uneven length. 

1844 H. Stfphens Farm III Sgx A good fleece 
should have the points of all its staples of equal length, 
otherwise it will be a pointy one 
8 full of point; pithy, teri.e, slatig 
Poinyard, obs form of Poniakd. 

Poiology (poijp ludgi; ff. Gr. woro-y of what 
kind or natuie L. qtialis) + -logy.] Ben- 
tham*s proposed term for the doctrine of quality, 
as opposed to fosology the doctrine of quantity. 
Hence Poiolo gical a 

x8xd BrNTHAM Chresiomathia Wks 1843 VIII. «g Ex- 
hibiting Posology and Poiology together, in the character 
of two branches comprehending between them the a hole 
contents of Somatology. Ihid 86 Poiological Somatolog3r* 
Pois, obs. form of Pose treasure, etc. 

I'Poi sable« Obs. rate £a. late AF pots- 
able, f poiser to Poise + -able.] That may be 
weighed. 

[x4ag-30 Aci 8 Hen. VI c s Toutz manners des chores 
poisabiez ] xfioa Abkolde CAron 82 The ferme of thegrete 
b^me riiall bye nor selle any wares or marchaundises 
peysed or poysable at y* grete beame 
+ iPoi Sag^e. Obs, rare. [a. obs F poisage, = 
Peisage ] Weighing, expense of weighing. 

x6ii CoTGR., Droiei de j^sage^ potsage ; or, a fee due in 
some places, vnto the king, for the weighing of wares m the 
Market-hall, or Towne-house. 

f Poi Sant, Obs. In 4-5 poysaunt, 6 -sent. 
£a OF. poiaanti vanant oi pesanU peisant. see 
Peisant, and Poise ».] Weighing; heavy, weighty 
(in vanous senses) * = Peisant 
1389 in Eng Gilds (1870) 26 Iwo candels poysaunt viij 
pounde. c X477 Caxtok yason 17 Gyuyng to hys enemye 
many strokes terryble and poysaunt se^~-‘Fayits(ifA j 
ix. 24 More poysaunt and namely by^er arniures. 1592 
WvRLEY Armorie in Right poysent bloe he stroke. 
Poise (poiz), sb. Forms ; 5 poya, 5-6 pois, 
5-7 poyae, 6-7 poiz, poyze, 6-8 poize, 7 poix, 
8 poice, 5- poise, [late ME. a. Central OF. 
pots (now from earlier OF. pets weight 

= Pr., Cat peSj Sp., Pg., It. peso j—late pop L. 
pSsum for cl. \,.pensum weight, from pendHre to 
weigh. Cf. Peise 

1 . Weight. 

fl. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight Also in semi-concr sense; cf. weighty 
load, burden. Obs. 

e 1430 Lydg. Chorle ^ Byrde (z8i8} 15, I to haue more 
poise clobid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteniaylle. xifSi^CKX'iwFayUsqfA ii xxxv. ^3The 
toure was of metoeyllouse poys and heuy xdta 
Ilhtsir. Drayiods Poly olb lu 49 As if their owne poize did 
. giue them that proper place. x6xs Markham Eng 
Housew. (1660) 169 For the holding the gram and water, 
whose poyse and weight might othei wise endanger a weaker 
substance. 1665 Evelyn Lei, 9 Sept in Dtcay, etc (1827) 
IV, X57 We should succumb under the poiz 

\h.Jig. ♦Weight*; gravity, importance ; load, 
burden, burdensomeness Obs, 

X460 Bolls o/Parlt. V 375/z As the mater is so high, and 
of soo grete wyght and poyse. X489 Caxton Fayies of A, 
I. vii. 15 Their offyce passeth in poys and penll alle other 
x<93 Southwell Si, Peiet^s Compl. 67 My sinnes doe ouer- 
cnacge thy brest, The poyse therof doth force thy knees to 
bow. X657 W Moeice Coena. quasi Kotvii I>iat. 111 140 
The poyse of Chanty must incline the beam toward the 
better part. 1^52 Hume Pol, Disc xi, 270 To put all these 
arcumstances in the scale, and assign to each of them its 
proper poize and influence. 

+ 2 Definite or specified weight; the amount 
that a thing weighs. Obs. 

Polls of Parlt IV 200 Wolles of gretter poyse 
thenne were contened in thaire Cokett x48z Caxton Myrr, 
n xxviii. 12X After that it is of poyse. 1580 Reg Gild Co 
Chr York (1872) 310 Poiz nyne unces and half an unce 
i6ao m Ryraer Foedera (1710) XVII. 193 Poix, altogithei 
One hundred t wentie and three Ounces. X706 M aulc Htsi, 
Fids III. 20 Brazen Pieces, or Rings of Iron duly weighed 
and tried to just Poise. 

t b. A measure or standard of weight Obs 


334 They 1 

soutde by a poyse or weight which they caule Mangiar. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist IVorld u. (1634) 408, 300 sheldes of 
brasse, which make nine pound three quarters of our poizes 
fS. coitcr. A weight; a piece of some heavy 
snbstance used for some purpose on account of its 
weight, e g a weight of a clock. Obs. 

XS3X Elvot Gov i. xvi, Laborynge with poyses made of 
leadde or other metall 1523 — Cast Uelthe (1539) 51 
Takyng vp plummettes or other lyke poyses on the endes 
of staues, .these do exercise the backe and loynes. x56x-a 
in Swayne Sanim ChurcJm Acc (i8g6) 282 To the 
plum'er for casting of the poyses for the chyme and clok 
d(x$x3 OvFRBURY A Wfe, ^c. (1636) 104 It keeps his mind 
in a continuall motion, as the poise the clocke. x688 
R. Holme Armoury ni 323/2 The Shanks or Arms, and the 
Poises or Lead Balls at the ends. 

b. fig. Something that acts bke a weight , a bias ; 
one of the Kalteres of a fly ; see Poiser 2, Now 
rare or Obs. 
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i 5 xs T Adams Lycanihropy Ep Ded. 2, I have seldom 
pretended that common poyse, that sets so many mad 
pens, like wheeles, a running, importunacy of fiienas. 1713 
Derham Phys. TheoLym iv 406 


Hanway Trav (1762) — ^ ^ ^ 

where they liad given the poise, which was on the right 
side. 1876 Geo ^uot Dan. Der i ix, Such a hint was 
likely enough to give an adverse poise to Gwendolen s own 

Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum ; a heavy blow or fall. Obs. 

CZ489 Caxton Blanchaidyn h 194 Sadoyne, wyth xv 
thousaund gode knyghtes, valyaunt h. hardy, that al at one 
poyse smot hem self wythin Alymodes folke 1606 Shaks 
Tr ^ Cr u 111 207 The Ramme that batters downe the 
wall, For the great swing and ludenesse of his poize, They 
place before bis hand that made the Engine 

II, Equality of weight, balance. 

5 Equal or even p>tse • The condition of being 
equally weighted on both sides; balance, equili- 
brium, equipoise. Id. and fig 

1555 Eden Decades 94 A payre of balances whose weyght 
inclynynge from the equall poyse in the myddest towarde 
eyther of the sydes a. 1650 Crashaw Carmen Deo Nostro 
\^s. (1904) 276 O Heart • the sequall poise of love's both 
parts 1693 Norris Curs Ref i This already reduces me 
to an even Poise 1742 Young Nt. Th. vin 797 And that 
demands a mind in equal poize 1875 Jowett Plato, 
Phaedrus (ed a) II 124 The chpiots of the gods in even 
poute, obeying the rein, glide rapidly 

6. Hence absol, in sense of 5 • Balance, eqnili- 
bnum (in reference to mateiial things) 

17x1 Shaftesb. CTiarac (1737) II 1 111 215 The Central 
Powers, which hold the lasting Orbs in their just Poize and 
Movement, X7<6 C Lucas Ess IVaiers II 253 '-the 
animal loses his poise, gasps and apparently dies 18*7 
Hood Hero ^ Leander xvii, Panting, at poise, upon a 1 ocky 
crest • 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ IV. 324/2 Which ac- 
celerates its velocity until the balance has passed the point 
where the spring is in poise. 

b The way in which the body, bead, etc., is 
poised ; carriage 

1770 Phil, Trans LX 310 Great attention should always 
be nad to the poize of the body 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola v, 
An expression earned out in the backward poise of the 
girl's head 1875 Manning Mission ff. Ghost li 46 borne 
mfirmity, either of the eye, or the band, or of our posture, 
or of our poise and balance. 

c A balanced or hovenng condition ; suspense 
of movement; a pause between two periods of 
motion or change. 


airy poise, 1B78 
Poet ^ Master 14 At the poise of the flying year X889 
Sir F Leighton in Times ii Dec 7/1 The poise of the 
flood-tide . was only of biief duration 

7 fig Balance, equilibrium, steadiness, stability 
(in reference to abstract or immaterial thmgs). 

1649 Lovelace Poems (1864} 82 Sweet as her voyce That 
gave each winding law and poyze X728-46 Thomson 
Spring 277 All Is off the poise within 1801 Coxe 'Prew 
Swinifidi 4)1 Introd 32 The government, losing its poise, 
was only considered as a provisional committee, 1901 A 
Shaw in Couiemp. Rev Nov 6x0 Men who have at the 
same time the intellectual range and poise that he has 
acquired 

b The condition of being equally balanced 
between alternatives ; state of indecision ; suspense 
17x3 Pope Let to Addison 14 Dec , 'Tis enough to make 
one remain stupify’d m a poize of inaction. 1787 JerrERSON 
Writ, (1859) H 14s The event was long on the poise 1873 
Stcdman Vict. Poets 407 Great affairs of state hang at 
poise 

Poise (poiz), V. Forms • 5- poise, (5-y poyse, 
6-7 poyze, 6-8 poize) [late ME poise (parallel 
form to Peise), repr OY. poise, from earlier 
the stem-stiessed form of peser — Pr. pessar, pezar, 
Sp., Pg pesar,Vi pesarei-Azif^Q^ L pesdrelox 
cl L pensdre to weigh, fieq of pendlre to weigh. 
L pisd re^ ps*sai, became according to stress, in early OF., 
pese (il) pet se, later, m Central OF. (i/) poise. In mod, F , 
the ot forms have been levelled under tl p^se, ils p^sent, 
but in late OF the e forms were sometimes levelled under 
ot, giving poiser, poisant, etc , as still in Picaid and Bur- 
gundian. Late Anglo'Fr. had in the stem-stressed forms 
both the 'NQsmm peise and the Parisian poise, whence late 
ME. and eaily mod E had both Pfise and poise, of which 
poise has been, since the 17th c, the Standard Eng. form, 
peise, paise, pese, are letained dialectally ] 
tl* irons {pitnir viVihcompl.') To have a speci- 
fied weight, to weigh (so much) ‘ « Peise v 6 
X389 m Eng Gilds (1870) 18 He shal haue two candels 
poysand vj pounde of wax 14 Lan funds P, PI B v. 
217 pe pounde J»at she payed by poised [v rr peised, weyed , 

H peysed, paisedj a quarteroun more Than myne owne 
auncere. xs8a Stanyhurst Mneis iii (Arb ) 85 Presents of 
gould, fill weightelye poysing 1587 Harrison England n 
xyi (1877) 1. 28a He had two other whose shot poised 
ahoue two talents in weight. 

1 2. irons To measure or estimate the weight of 
(by a balance, or by lifting and holding in the 
hand) ; to weigh : « Peise v i, i c. Ohs. 

XS93 Drayton Eel 11 83 Whereby it doth all poyze and 
measure r686 tr Chardin's Trcco Peisia 159 The officers 
Poys d it, and felt every where i&s J, Edwards Perfect 
Script 235 The old Romans had this custom of poyzing the 
money which they paid. 

o. fig. To weigh in the mind ; to consider, pon- 
der , to estimate, value ; « Peise v, 2 . Now rare. 


POISE. 

ax4B3 Liher Niger in ffouseh Old (1790) 20 All the 
intermiMions poysed by wy^edom & worship ^1495 
Epitaph, etc. in Skelton's (1843) H 392 Gewellys. 
ooysyd at grete valoyre. i6tx Speed Hist Gt But ix 
viu (1623) 568 So vneuenly doth some mens judgement 


weighed, poised, and perpended 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) II. xvi 276 They would have seen him turn crimson 
in poising the question. , , , , ■. 

f 4 . To add weight to ; to weight, load, burden ; 
to weigh down, oppress ; to incline or sway as by 
weight, lit. and fig. (Cf Peise v 4) Obs, 

1586 A. Day Eng Secretary i (1625) 43 The innumerable 
multitude of those, whom with the weight of his endlesse 
wealth, hee poized downe that they diiist not then whisper 
in seciet, what now they openly discouer 1398 Chapman 
Bhnde Begger Wks. 1873 I 39 When such young boyes, 
Shal have then weake neckes over poisd with ciownes 
a 2677 Manton Serm Ps. cxix. clxxxii Wks 1872 IX 234 
When a man is biassed and poised by his heart to a thing 
X711 Addison lipeci No 23 f 2 As soon as I find my self 
duely poised after Dinner, I walk till I have perspired five 
Ounces and four Scruples. 

t b. %ntr. To piess or tend downward by its 
weight : - Peise v. 4 b. Obs. 

16x3 T Adams Lycanihropy 20 Like the Pinacles on some 
Battlements that point upward to heaven and poyse down- 
ward to their center. 

fc irons. To steady or render stable, as by 
adding weight ; to ballast Obs 
1642 J i/L.Argf, cone Militia A uj, Everyman ought to 
have his conscience poysed by good grounds and principles, 
lest that It suffer ship wrack 17x0 bTrcLC Toiler No 181 
V I That Sobiiety of Thought which poises the Heait 
d. With equally or evenly * To weight evenly, 
to cause to have equal weight on both sides ; lo 
put m equilibrium, to balance (= 5). Obs. or 
merged in 5. (Cf. Poise sb. 5.) 

1633 Swan Spec M. vi § a (1643) ^94 The earth . is so 
equally poysed on eveiyside, that it cannot hut hefiimly 
upheld 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect ii 71 A Bowl equally 
poized and thrown upon a smooth Bowling green, 1769 
ynnms Lett xviii (1820) 77 The scales are equally poised. 

5 . To place or keep in equilibrium ; to hold 
suppoited or suspended ; to make even ; to balance. 
lit. and fig. 

xdag^ Fuller Holy War 111 vii, (1840) 127 At last he 
resolved , openly to poise himself indifferent betwixt these 
two kings 1667 Milton P L v. 579 Where Earth now 
rests Upon her center pois'd 1691 Ray Creation i, (1692) 
IX By what Artifice they poise themselves 1769 Robert- 
son ukas V, XII. HI 596 The balance of power among the 
Itahan States was poized with greater equality. x88o 
‘ OuiDA ' Moths I 36 Hei small head was pei fectly poised 
on a slender neck, 1898 L SrEFHrN Siitd, Biogr II. vii 
263 Showing us men poised between the two infinites 
b. To weigh or balance (one thing with or 
against (f by, to) another, or two things against 
each other) , to bring into oi hold in mutual eqiu- 
libiium, to equalize (quol. 1697), Usually fig. 
Now rare 

139* Shaks Rom 4 ynl i ii 100 Tut, you saw her faire, 
none else being by, Herselfe poys'd with heiselfe in either 
eye i&^Pemi Conf (1657) 238 Poysing past and futuie 
events as two scales in a balance 1697 Dkyden Virg 
Georg 1. 46 Wilt thou bless our Summers with thy Rays, 
And seated near the Ballance,jpoise the Days ? 1781 Cowpi r 
Expostulation 342 Who poises and piopoitions sea and 
land, Weighing them in the hollow of his hand 1830 
DTsbadli Chas, /, III.xi 237 Again was Cartwright poised 
against Whilgift 

t c. To be of equal weight with (usually figl ) , to 
balance, counterbalance ; to equal, matcli Obs. 

1399 B JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. 11, 1, 'Twill scarce 
poize the obseruation else. 1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. 
II 498 Two contraiy Winds poise each other, and make a 
Calm in the midst 1742 Young Ni, Th. vii 426 Thirst of 
applause calls public judgment m, To poise our own, to 
keep an even scale 

fd tnir. with against' To counterbalance, com- 
pensate Obs rare, 

avjxZ Penn Iracts Wks 1726 I, 700 They have others 
that will more than Poize agamst the Growing Power of it. 

6. trans To hold or cany in equilibrium; to 
hold balanced in one’s band, on one's head, etc. ; 
to carry steadily or evenly 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres m, 1. 36 Poizing the pike 
with an equall poize vpon his thonibe and shoulder 1^3 
[R. Leigh] 7*7 Reh 35 The 8 elephant suppoiters not 
being able to poize it on their heads 1737 [S. Bfrington] 
G. di Lucca's Mem (1738) 32 His Pistol steadily pois'd in 
his Hand. 1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 238 The laigest 
masses can be lifted, poised, or laid down at any point with 
the nicest accuracy. 1870 W, Chambers Winter. Mentone 1 
13 Their favourite mode of carrying things is to poise them 
on the top of the head 

+ b To cause to sway or swing to and fro like 
something suspended. Obs. 

1623 N Carpenter Ge^ Del. n. vl (1635) 85 The Water 
. will oftentimes poize it selfc hither and thither, seeking 
an squilibration. 

t c. To heave, lift, Ohs rare. 
x6Bo ‘ Phuopolites ' Grumble. Crew 4 To use their Skill 
and Caie, m weighing and poising up again this same 
forsaken and sinking Vessel. 

7 . tnir for r^. To be balanced or held in equi- 
librium; to hang supported or suspended; to 
balance itself in the air, to hover. 

1847 L Hunt Jar Homy lu (1848) 20 As of some breath- 
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POISON^. 


Ie<{q racers, whose hopes poise Upoa the last few step? 
i8m Ail year Rorittti No, 36 219 To observe the keen 
&vvm kyjik? poise and skim ovei the Bosphorus 1878 
Geo, Kiiot Coll Rimkf 63 A butleiny ..Poising in 
sunshine 

licnee Poised /// t?., balanced, etc, (in quol 
rtr643, weiyhlccl, loaded), Poi sing vd/ sd (also 
aitrib!) and a,, balancing, weighing, hovcimg, 
etc. (see senses above). 

X848 Blvot, Ascalon^ an hehrue wooide, signihcth a poys> 
yng, or a balance. /VX643 W. Cariwkigiii Ordinary 11 
Hi, your poyz'd dye That's ballaslcd with qiiicksilvei or 
gold Is Kiosfee to this 1697 Drydln Cteorg ii 344 
The heavier Earth is by hei Weight bctuiy'cl, The lighter 
in the poising Hand is weigh’d <;x76o Smolllti Ode 
Inde^ T07 Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants 
X87X B Taylor Faust (1875) 1 11 44 When over ciags and 
piny highlands The noising eagle slowly soai s. 1873 Black 
/V. Thvle ii, Something almost majestic, m the poising of 
her head. 

Poise, poisee, poisei, obs. ff. Poesy, 

Poiser (porzai) Forms* 5 poiaour, poy- 
80 ur, 7 poyaer, 9 poiser. [In sense i, a. AF. 
foisour - OF. pemr^ feseur^ agent-n, f. pcser to 
weigh , m other senses f Poise v* + 

1 1 . One who weighs ; spec an olTiccr appointed 
to weigh goods (cf Peiheii 2). Obs 
X4aa in Proc, Privy Council (1834) III 17 ]?o levenues, 
ben gretly cncresede or anicntischedci by cottstiinieis coun- 
ti oilers uoisours setohers and .die suchc a)jere olTiceis. 1453 
Rolh o/PiwlL V, a68/a No Seicheoiii, Gaugeoiu of Wyii, 
..Poysour, Colleclour of Cusiiins x6sd Earl Monm. ii 
Bocialini^ Pol, romhsionc (1674) 367 [these] iiiight be 
weighed severally apait. if the poysoi wcic able to do it. 

2 , That which poises or bnlauces ; an oigan used 
for balancing; '^pcc, in Hulom^t each of the pair of 
appendages which replace the hind wings in dip- 
teious insects: see lUbANCER 4, IlAtTERBS 2. 

x8os Prisulia Wakjriild Dom, Recreai 1 (t8o 6) 10 
Two litlle balls, or polseis, united lo the body under the 
hinder pm t of each wing, x85a T, W Harris 
Fug* 50Z Somo of these insects have wings ; but others have 
neitlier wings nor poiscrs 1883 II, Lrit in Kntnvledge 
1$ Juno 360/1 The flippers or 'paddle? * (of the dolphin] 
are only used as rudders and poiseis. 

3 . One who holds bometliing poised or balanced. 
1884 K. C. IJuNNiiR in Ilmper's Mag, Jan, 304/2 These 

poisois of the any inckel 
Poisie, obs, foim of Poksy, 

IPoiSOiX (popy’n), sb, (a ) Forms : a. 3 poysuu, 

4 poifioun, 4-6 poyson, 4 7 -soun, -e, 4-8 -son, 

5 -syn, (poyssone), 5-6 poyaono, 4- poison 
JS. 3-4 puiaun, 4 puison; Rc, and north, dial 
5 pus£>(u)ii, puyso(u)n, pwsonne, 6 pnssoun 
(9 dial, pnzzen). [ME. puison^ poison^ a. OF. 
puison (i2th c. in ( poison * clunk, draught 
later * poisonous draught^ (14th c.) *=• Pr. poizOf 
poyzoUi Sp. potion^ It pozione •— L pSliff nem a 
drink, potion, poisonous draught, f. pstdre^ pbt-nm 
to drink : see Potion.] 

tl. A drink prepared for a special purpose; a 
medicinal draught ; a potion. Obs. 

*377 bANQL. P. PI, B. xviii. S 3 And poysoun on a pole 
bei put vp to his lippes. 148* Caxion myrr n xx, ixo 
WAtei?..whicIie somme men dtynkc for to be hclcd of their 
maladyes in siedo of poyson 1579 Lviv Fuphucs (Aib.) 
150 V“ Phisiuon by minglyng bitter poysons with sweete 
lyquor, bringeth health to the body. 

"b. esp, A potion prepared with a deadly or dele- 
terious diug or ingredient ; also, such an ingredient 
of a drink or food. Obs, or meiged in 2. 

e 1230 Mali Meid. 33 Tu wilt inch laiSe . . makien puisiin & 
ieouen bale 1 bote siudc. 13. . Rir lieues (A.) 1932 And 
urinke ferst of be wm, pat no poisoun was bei m 1378 
Harbour Bruce 1. 533 And Alexander the conquerouie .. 
Wes synedestroyit throw pwsoune. e 1375 Se. Beg Itaints 
li. iPaidus) 699 He deit, of a fellone poyssone, inyncit and 
mad be tresone 1568 Grapton CJirou 11 . ai8 By the 
menne of a steapyng poyson or drinke that he gaue to his 
kepers he escaped. 

2 . Any substance which, when introduced into or 
absorbed by a living organism, destroy life or 
injures health, irrespective of mechanical means or 
direct thermal changes. Popularly applied to a 
substance capable of destroying life by rapid action, 
and when taken in a small quantity 
But the more scienlilic use is recognbed in the phiase 
slow potsoUf inctfcating the accumulative eflect of a dele, 
terious drug or agent taken for a lenglh of time. 

1387 TRBviiiA llieden (Rolls) 1 . 339 Venym and poysoun 
i*brou3t biderward out of ober fundes. X398 — Barth 
De P, R, XVII, 111, (Bod!. MS.) If. 190/a Ofte b>nge li* 
hoUome and goode to men is poyson to ojier bestes. 1483 
Oath. Atigl, 295/1 A Pubon, aconitnut^ toxicuuit venennm. 
*538 CovSRDALS Pt, cxxxix [cxi,] 3 Adders poyson is 
vnder their lippes. x6oo J PORV tr. Africa Vii. 293 
Heere is also a most strong and deadly poison, one grame 
whereof being dluided amongst ten persons, will kill them 
all. x 6 x 6 ,ax 6 sj, xSoplseeMLAr^^ xc] 1741 Mid dlktox 
Cicero I. v. 348 [He] put an end to his life by poyson, 
i8bx Byron Txvo Foscari i, 1, Each bieath Of foreign 
air he draws seems a slow poison. x 885 Brewster 
JVewtOH II. XXV. 37a A vhulent poison may differ from the 
most wholesome food only in the diffeience of quantity of 
the very same ingiedients, 1888 J. Stevenson in Fncycl 
Bril* aIX. 27^2 An exact deffniUon of 'poison ' ib by no 
means easy, ^ere Is no legal deffnition of what constitutes 
a pdsoiL. In popular language, a poison is a substance 
capable of destroying life when taken in small quantity. 
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'^^99/^tibHiisSysi Med VIII. 464 'Poisons ^manufactured 
within the economy can act in a similar manner, as evidenced 
by uraemic poisoning Mod colloq. They hate each other 
like poison 

3 fig. Any principle, doctiine, or influence, the 
leception of which is baneful to character, morality, 
or the well-being of the body politic; any baneful 
element taken m fiom without 

f 1470 Henry Wallace •x, 97 Tiesouable folk thair mater 
wyikis thiou lyst Poyson sen syn at the Fawkyrk is cald 
xgad Pilgr Per/, (W de W 1531) 33 A poyson of all 
poysons in leligion moost to be feaied 01560 A Scott 
Poem^ (S T & ) xv 17 My bieist is woyd and puigit of pus- 
soun X65X ItoBDES Leoiath ii. xxix 168 The poyson of 
seditious doctunes 1728 Eliza. Hcywood tr Mine de 
Gomez's Be lie A (1732) IL 157 Flattery is a Poison easily 
swallowed 1838 Thirlwall Gieece HI xxi 204 The 
poison of incurable suspicion pet verted eveiy noble feeling. 

4 . atlnb and Comb a. Attributive, as poison- 
appaiatus, -bag, -bowl, -breath, -canal, -dezo, 
-duct, -fang, -fimer, -gland, -oigan, sac, -scrub, 
-shrub, -sltme, -sting, -thorn, -tooth. 1 > Ob- 
jective and obj. gen., as poison-beanng, -breathing, 
-shooting adjb , potson-ealer, -maker, -setretor, 
-seller, -swallower, c. Inslrnmental, paiasyn- 
ihelic, etc., as poison-barbed^ -dipped, -laden, -proof, 
-sprinkled, -tainted, -tipped, -toothed adjs. 

2835-6 Toilds Cytl Anal I. 208/2 Scorpions have also 
a ’'iioii.oii-apparaius. x8x6 Kirdy & Si* Fniomol. xvii 
(1818) 11 67 Their abdomen is also fuimshed with a 
"poison bag , in which is secreted a poweiful and veno- 
mous ftuid 1834 Tail's Mag 1 . 124/x Their an ows, "poison- 
baibed 1838 Lviton Leila r 11, Inmrisoned with the 
^loison bowl or the dagger hourly hefoi e my eyes, 1599 
T MIoufit] Silkwornts 67 Of brittle Ash, and "poyson 
biealhing vgh [yew] 1849-52 Todds Lycl Anat Iv.^ 888/2 
The toolfi itself is crescentic, with the horns so as to circum- 
scribe the *poison-canal, X83S TAcrounn Ion iii, 11, The 
liee, whose branches stiffing viitue, Shed "puison dcw& on 
joy 1866 Ruskin Cirntm Wild Olive lu, (1898) 147 A 
"poison (lipped sceptic, whose touch was inoilal 1840-52 
Todd'i Lyt/.Anai IV 88B/x The "poison duct lestsin a 
slight groove on the convex side of llic fang 1826 Kirfiy & 
Hv.Fnlouiol IV xlvii 409 IlsvenomousmaMllas the "poison 
fangs ^ 1897 AlUmii's Syst Mui, II, 8(39 When the snake 
opens its jaus hcfuic stiiKing the poison fang? aie erected. 
x8x9 KlaiS Isabella \iii, Even hees Know there is richesL 
juice in "poison-floweis. 1849-5* 7'odd's Cycl xhiai, IV. 
888/2 The fang appeals to be pcifointed by the duct of 
the "poison gland 155* Hu ion, "Poyson makei , veneficus, 
1679 Drydcn yv ^ V 11, Then lioise bodies aie "poison- 
pioof. 190* H Thio* Heafi 0/ Paingoma 

111 44 A low giecn belt of "poison scrub x8z6 Kirdy & 
Sp Rntomol IV xli 127 In the Scorpion the "poison- 
sccrelor i? clothed eMcrnally with a horny ihickish mem- 
hrane, 1552 Huron, "Poyson seller, nenenarius 1840 
Eliza Cook Wot Id viii,Tbcicaie spots where the "poison- 
sliiub glows. x8xp R SiiEfi hz'odmw 1 19 Thou shed- 
dest thy "poison slime upon the flower Of a pm e woman’s 
honour. 1856 Ayioun Bothwell n. xvii, I’ve heard that 
"poison sptinkled flowers Aie sweeter in perfume *873 
Frame, Futpife ij* Ctvthz, 43 Which has left a "poison 
filing in many lieaits 1738 Somi RVirrs Chase iv 226 The 
"noison-taintcd Air z^ Werner Capi. qf Locusts 151 
'rhe boy hint his hand badly-'Spikod it on some "poison- 
thoin, 1 think 1596 Fitz Gefi ray i^irF Drake (1881) 29 
"Poyson tooth'd viper, impiously that hues The wombe of 
those who are her favorites. 

6 . Special Combs.: poison-cart (Austral.) a 
cart cariying iioisoned meat for the destruction 
of the dingo; poison-oup, (a) a cup containing 
poison; (^) a cup or other vessel reputed to break 
on poison being poured into it ; poison-flour, 
a name for sublimated arsenic trioxide (flowers of 
arsenic) in the process of refining ; poison-Iime, 
a preparation of lime in which skins are immersed 
in order to remove the hair before tanning; poison- 
ring, a ring by which poison was communicated 
in £e grasp of the hand ; poison-tower, a cham- 
ber in which the poisonous fumes aie condensed in 
arsenic works, poison-vent, a channel through 
which the fumes pass into the potsondower. 

X898 'R Boldrfwood ' Canvas Town 61 All this 
time the "poison-cart was kept going x8a6 Mrs Hlmans 
Forest Saoict i. xx, I flung it back, as guilts own "poison- 
cup. 1839 Url Diet Arts 56 According to the quality of 
the "poison flour (previously called 'arsenic meal ] it yields 
from i to S of Its weight of the glass or enamel. 1883 R, 
Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 372/1 The unhairing 
in lime pus is done .with the so-called '"poison -lime’ 
*877 W, Jones Finger^ring 433 A "poison iing of curious 
construction is described by Mr. Fan nolt 1839 Hre Diet 
Arts 55 A vertical section of the "poison tower ibid 823 
There are poison towers and extensive condensing chambeis 
attached. Ibid. 56 Pipes leading to the "poison vent. 

lb. esp. m names of plants (or parts of them) 
having poisonous qualities : poison-a^b. = poison- 
sumac \ poison-hay, Illicium fiondanmi (N 0 
Magnolmese), the leaves of which are reputed 
poisonous, poison-berry, any plant (or its fruit) 
of the genus Cesiru 7 n{)^. 0 . Solancueie), of the West 
Indies and Brazil; aho, ‘the boraginaceous shrub 
Bournria succulenta^ (Cent, D%ci.)\ poison- 
bulb, a South African bulbous plant (or its bulb), 
Buphane toxicarta at Mmnanihusfoxicai ius (N.O. 
AmaryUidaceee) \ also the allied Crinwn asia- 
iUum ; poison-bush, (a) a poisonous species of 
Euphorbia*, 0 a West Indian shrub, Thevetia 
nenifilia (N.O. Apocynacew) ; poison-dogwood, 


poison-elder s= poison-sumac ; poison-flag, an 
American species of Irib (/. versicolor) ; poison- 
hemlock, l/,S. the common hemlock. Comum 
viaiulatum , poison-ivy, a trailing or climbing 
species of sumac, Rhus Toxicodendron, of N. 
Amenca, having trifoliolate leaves, and producing 
poisonous effects when touched ; poison-nut, (a) 
the violently poisonous seed of Tatighinia veneni- 
fera (N.O. Apocynacese), used by the natives of 
Madagascar m trial by oi deal , also the tree , (fi) = 
Nuxvomioa ('Webster 1864); poison-oak, the low- 
growing variety cslRhus Toxtcodend^^on (^t^poison- 
wy) ; also the allied R dwersiloha of Pacific N. 
America, which has similai ptopeities , poison- 
pea, Swainsona Gieyana (see next); poison- 
plant, name in Australia for several leguminous 
plants whose leaves aie poisonous to cattle, as 
species of Gasti olobttm, Swainsona Grey ana, and 
1 oius australis , poison-root (of Carolina), ASs- 
cmIus poma,^ the twigs and roots of which were used 
to slupify fish; poison-sumac, lOius venenata, 
a tail N. Ameiican shrub with pinnate leaves, also 
called potson-ash or poison-elder, and having pio- 
peities resembling those of the fdliedi potson-ivy \ 
poison- vine, (a) a climbing plant of Mediterra- 
nean legions, Periplocagrseca (N.O. Asclepxadacese), 
having poisonous milky juice (also called milh- 
vinc) ; (p) = poison-ivy , f poison-weed, ? = 
poison-ivy ; poison-withe : see quot. See also 
Poison-tube, Poison wood. 

1760 J. Leu Inirod. Boi App 323 "Poison Ash, Rhus, 
X763 W Lewis Comm Phil, Techn, 330 Mr Catesby , 
describe? one. called there the poison ash, from whose 
trunk flows a liquid, black as ink xB66 Treas. Boi 6x9 In 
Alabama. has .acquired the name 

of "Poison-bay 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (X789) 173 Blue 
"Poi&on Beil les j he nightmg'iles arc said to feed upon the 
berries of this sbiub, which are reckoned veiy poisonous 
Poison bulb Treas, Boi i^xB[uphane\ 
ioxtcaria. is called the Poison Bulb, and is said to be fatal 
to cattle. 1760 J Lee Inirod Bat App 323 "Poison Bush, 
Lupfmbia, X871 Kingsley At Last 1, It proved to be 
Thevetia nerifoha , This was the fli st warning which we 
got not to meddle rashly with ' poison-bush X857 Hcn- 
FREY Boi, § 456 Rhus venenata, "Poison Elder or Poison- 
Sumach. x8w Treas. Boi. 979 Poison Sumach or Poison 
Elder, is a tall shrub with pinnate leaves 1845-50 Mrs. 
Lincoln Led Bot, 140 Species of Ins, one of which, the 
common blue flag, is sometimes called "Poison flag, find 
151 "Poison hemlock, (Conium,) water parsnip,, watei cow- 
bane, me among the poisonous plants of tlu? tribe 1857 
Gray First Less Bot, (xBCe) 34 By these rootlets the Ivy 
of Em ope, and oux Poison Rhus,— here called "Poison 
Ivy,— fasten themselves firmly to walls, 1883 C. Piielts 
in Harpers Mag. Jan 282/2 The poison ivy was gorgeous 
With a fatal beauty. 1857 Hesrarv Bot § 5x2 The seeds of 
the Madagascar "Poison nut aie very deadly 1760 J. 
Lee lotirod, Boi App. 323 "Poison Oak, Rhus 1883 
SrrvrN&ON 6ilverado Sq 42 An abominable shrub or weed 
called poison oak, whose very neighbourhood is venomous 
to some. X884 Miller Plemt-n,, Swainsona Creyana^ 
Darling River Pea, Horse poison-plant,.. or "Poison Pea, of 
Australia x866 T^eas, Boi 521 A number of the spedes of 
this [Gasirotobium] and of allied genera are known in 
Western Austialm as "Poison plants; and farmer? Jose 
annually a large number of cattfe through their eating the 
foliage. Ibid 52a Dr Harvey says the worst of the Poison- 

§ lants IS Giasirolobiuml bilobmn 171* Petiver in Phil 
"tans XXVII 424 Carolina "Poyson Rool Castaneae 
Equinm facie, Arbor, floiegaleatospicato, 1857-66 "Poison- 
sumach (see poison elder], 1624 Capt. Smith Firgima 170 
The poysoned weed [in the Bermuda?] is much in shape like 
our English luy, margin, The "poison weed 1693 Phtl 
Trans XVII 619 The ^Poyson- Wyth of Barbados, which 
is a kind of Bryony. 

B a^, Poisonotis, poisoned, envenomed. Obs. 
exc. as coinciding with the attrib. use of the sb. 
in 4 a. 

XS30 Tindalb Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 17 With what poison, 
deadly, and venomous hate hateth a man his enemy. Ibtd, 
iB To make him of ?o poison a nature, 1531 Ibid II. 143 
Ye have chewed and mingled it with your poison ^ittle. 
X533 More Poysoned Bk Wk? X063/2 Acrosse..,the 

benoldynge wherof dcuowied and destioyed the venome of 
al the poyson serpentes 1769 E Bancroft Guiana 257 
Their arms are . .poison arrows, 182* Shelley Scenes fr 
Faust 11 78 They dart foith polypus fintenna^ To blister 
with their poison spume The wandeier. 1897 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 464 If he claims the ordeal,., he usually has 
to take a poison drink. 

Poison (poi’z'n), V, Forms : see the sb. ; also 
poisone, 5 poysn-yii,poysiie, poysyn, (posyn), 
poisin. [ME. poism-en, a OF. poisonn-er to 
give to drink (cf, mocl.F empmonner to poison), 
f. poison Poison, or refashioned from an OF. "^pois- 
mert^L. potioh-dre to give (any one) to drink, to 
drug, f. pmb-nem drink, poisonous draught, Potion. 
So Pr. pozionar, Sp. pomotfar ] 

1 . trans. To administer poison to ; to introduce 
poison into the system of (man 01 animal) ; to kill 
or injure by means of poison, poisonous gases, etc 
13.. Ceer de L 2732 He leet t^en alle the cors. And 
caste into the watyr off our welle, Us to poyson and to 
quelle, xs E, E Alht, P B 1095 Poysened & parlatylc 
& pyned in fyres, 1^x380 Wvclif Wks (1880' 333 pe pope 
& ^ emperouv myste priuely be poysined bi suche fadres. 
X387 iREvisA Higden (Rolls) Yll. 303 He was i poysened 
wiji venym pat was i-doo m his chalys. CX400 Maunosv. 
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POISON. 

rRoxbi) VI. IQ Ws same sowdan was piiysond at Damasc 
*483 Caih. Aftgl Ti^sfi lo Puson, ioxtcare 15*6 
Petf. CW de W, 1531) 234 b, Lyke as the wome y‘ is 
crusshed or poysonM i^Sio Daus Ir Slsidanes Cmunt 
aeoU The Pope hireth men to ppyson other, 1678 Ethe- 
REOGE Man of Made in 111, Str Fe^ I sat near one of em . 
emd was almost Poison'd with a pair of Cordivant Gloves he 
wears Lov. Oh ‘ How I hate the smell » 1697 Dryden 
Vhg Gtorg in Am The Water-Snake lyes poysoo d in 
his Bed 1786 W. Thomsov JFaison’s Pkihp III (1839) 327 
He was charged with having poisoned the qaeen. iwa 
"VL Axtti'EBLSXM CutnberM Bali 33Peer Jemmy was puzzrad, 
they say, by a black 1870 Froudb Caesar xrg Boys of ten 
years had learnt the art orpoisoning their fetheis, 
b To produce morbid effects in (the blood, 
a wound, a limb, etc ) by impregnation or infusion 
of poison, decomposing organic matter, ptomaine, 
etc. Cf. bhod-pismtng m Poisoning M sd. b. 

i6bs Shaks Lear nr vi 70 Tooth that p03^ns if it bite. 
163s J. Haywabd tr. Biomis Banish'd Virg 203 The raw 
nocturimll ayre that had poysoned the wound 1899 J 
Hutchiksou in Arcfu Surg 1 No 38. 157 Mrs M — ~ had 
been poshing back the naif-fold at the root of the nail with 
a penknife and had as she suspected poisoned it Mod. 
Hk hand was poisoned by being pierced with an old nail 
The bite of some insects may poison the blood. A foot 
poisoned by the action of a dye-stuff on an excoriated part. 
2 To impregnate, taint, or mfect (air, water, 
etc.) with poison so as to render it poisonous or 
baneful; to charge or smear (a weapon) with 
poison. See also Poisoned 2. 

c 137s Si, Leg Sarnie xxxm. {Geotge) 62 Thru .corrupcion 
Of >e ayre )mt he wald poyson 1548 Elyot, Jnficere focula 
veamoj to poison the drynk, to put poyson in the cuppe. 
iSS* noLOET, Poyson a place wyth carrayne, 1SS3 

TVW11.SON Bhei (1^80) 127 As if one should poison a Con- 
dttite hedde, or a River, from whence all menne fetche their 
water, ifica Webster Devil Viks (Rt1dg)36/2 To 
have poison’d his prayer-book, or a pair of beads, l*he 
pummel of his saddle, . .Or the handle of his racket 1697 
Drydek Vtrg Georg ui 723 A Plague Poisning the 
Standing Lakes, and Pools Impure. 1851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp anni, xxvii, Indians, engaged ui poisoning the 
points of their arrows 

fig, a. To corrupt, pervert morally; to turn 
to error or evil, influence perversely. 

1391S Purvey Ramnsir CiSsi) 99 It is feynid now that 
symple prestts wolen poisone men with gastli venym, that 
IS, errour othu eresie. J Coke Er^, 4* Fr Heraids 
4 68 £tjb, Monster deXabright whose ancetours you 
poysoned with money causyn^ them to be tray toms to 
Englapde. 1604. Shaks. 0 th, x iii 112 Did you, by indirect, 
and forc^ courses Subdue, and poyson. this yong Maides 
affections? tTox Rowe Amh Step-Moth il u 787 Hast 
thou not With thy false Arts poyson’d his Peoples Loyalty? 
x8^ Freeman 2 /ann Cong 11 . vu 137 There was another 
voice at the royal ear, ever ready to poison the loyal mind. 

b. To prove destructive or fatal to (an action, 
state, condition, etc ). 

x6o$ Shaks. Lear jl iv 39 Meeting heere the other 
hiessenger, Whose welcome 1 percetu’d nad poison'd mine. 
1687 Boyle Martyrd, Theodora ix, The deadly draught 
poysoned not his [Socrates'] reputation, ..but that of his 
accusers and his judges 1^7 Dryden V%rg, Past vii 40 
Lest his ill Arts or hu malicious Ton^e Should poison, or 
bewitch my growing Song 1765 Foote Conwmsafy i 
Wks. 1799 II 15 The slightest suspicion wou'd poison your 
project 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in x, Tom could 
not deny himself a word of bitterness to poison the pleasure. 
4. transfi To render (a thing) foul and unfit for 
its purpose by some noxious or deleterious addition 
or application. 

xjoo-ao Dunbar Poems lix g That fulle dismemberit hes 
my meter, And poysound it with strung salpeter. ^1x693 
Ludlow mem, (1771) 31 Confessing that he had accordingly 
poisoned two cannon and the Harquebuz that was broken 
1706 Phillips, To Poison a Piece, a Term m Gunnery 
See To Cloy and to Nail 1763 Museum Rust, HI 284 
Some were exactly level, so as to be quite poisoned with 
the wet, which could not drain off. x8x6 Vanderstraeten 
ItnPr, Agrtc, 6 The land will be poisoned with noxious 
roots and plants 1884 C. G. W Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser nr 66/a They pronounced it to he full of arsenic and 
antimony ; so « that their furnaces were, as they said, 
‘poisoned *, and rendered unlit for refining 
6 Saltworks, (See quots.) 

1885 Holland Chestu GUss^Poisonmg , .. said of a pan 
when some ingredient is put into it to make the brine work 
differently, 1894 Baring-Gould Qwea;# II 16 A little 
glue or soft soap is put into the hntie— this is called 
^poisoning ‘ it—to collect the impurities 

Poisonable (poi*zdnab’l), a, [f. prec . + -able ] 
+1. Having the property of poisoning j poisonous 
C1470 Hcnryson OrpJmis E»rydtce 313 (Bann. MS.) 
Thy melt wennome, thy^dnnk is pvsonable. cisfio R. 
Bicston Bayit Fortune aw. Three tmnges there be to man 
asvenira poysonable. rtXSS® Roilock Lui. Passion, etc. 
(1616) 551 The drinking of deadly and poysonable things 
X64S UssHCR Bo^ Disk (1647) 368 Without the which they 
may he hurtful! and poisonable unto us c 1720 W. Gibson 
Farrur's Guide 11. Iiv ^1738) 207 The bidng of a mad Dog, 
is not so poisonable as is gen ei ally supposed. 

2. Capable of being poisoned J subject to poison. 
^ X846 in Worcester. X87X Sir J Paget in Mem, Lt,ii, 
Ilk 246 My blood and textures regained the state they had 
before .and I became again more poisonable 
fPoi'Sonal,^ Obs rare, [See-ALl.] Poisonous 
«x66o Conimp Hist, Jrel (Ir. Arch. Soc ) 1 . 132 That 
prejudicious and poysonall peace Ibid, III 85. 

Poisoned (porz’nd), a, [f. Poison v, 

+ -ED L] 

1. Of men or animals: Affected with, sickened 
with, or killed by poison. 
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c X300 Cursor M 2x056 (Edin ) pe pnssund [w.^r puisund, 
poysoned] men he raisid raji® stan-dede for suilc a 

dune rt44o Promp Parv Poysenyd, 
virulentus 1483 Cath Augl 295/1 Pusond, toxicatus, 
veuenatus, Al/intfs Syst Med V 887 In certain 

poisoned conditions of blood fatty degeneration of 
muscular fibres of the heart maybe very extensive 1899 
Vin. 641 'Ihere is a distinct history of a poisoned wound 
b. fig> Affected with moral poison , corrupted. 
XS78 Lyte Dadoens in, Ixxx 430 A Phan^^ee^ who maketh a 
glonous and beautifull shewe, out inwardly is of a corrupt 
and poysoned nature 

2. Impregnated, imbued, charged, or smeared 
with poison. . , . „ 

X470-83 Malory Arthur xviii in 729 And soo it Mfelle. . 
a good knyght to take a poysond Appel x6oo J. Pory tr 
Z,eo*s Africa Introd 27 Which causeth them to shoote 
poisoned arrowea 1603 Shaks Maeb l vu 11 This eueii- 
handed lustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson d 
C^halhceToourownehps 172$ Dc Foe Foy round World 
(1840) 89 For fear of poisoned arrows 
D. fig Chaiged with moral poison, 

>567 Beg Pnvy Council Scot 1.537 That the you&eid be 
nocht infectit be poysonit doctrine. x6xr Bible Transl, 
Pref 3 The Scripture is a Physifcijonspshop of preseiuatiues 
against poisoned heresies 1741 Middleton Ciuro II, x 
391 The flattenes and poisoned honors of the Senate, 
f 3 . Endowed with poison , venomous. Obs, 

X333 More Anew Poysoned Bk. Wks 1063/2 Al y* poy- 
Boned serpentes of hell 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb) 124 
Taken out of the heade of the poysoned Dragon. X582 
STANyHURSTy®««x 11. (Arb ) 58 The owtpeaking from weeds 
of poysoned adder 

tb. fig Full of moial poison; envenomed, 
malignant Ohs, 

1508 Dunbar Flyhng 70 It salbe blawin owt, How that 
thow, poysonit pelor, gat thy paikis, 1588 Marpiel, Epist, 
(Arb ) 3 Right poysond, persecuting and teiiible priests 

Poisoner (porzsnw). [f. Poison v, + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which poisons (A/ and fig'), 

138* WvcLiF Reo xxii 15 Houndes, and venym doers [gl, 
or poyseners], and vnehaast mea 1482 M'onk of Evesham 
(Arb ) 83 They that were posynners and posynyd folke 1563 
WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks 1888 I 52 Ppyson- 
naris of the peple of God *6w Shaks Wmt T i 11 35a, 
I must be the poysoner Of good Polixenes x(^3 Dryden 
^fmienal vi (1^7) 139 So many Mischiefs were in one com- 
bin’d , So much one single Pois’ner cost Mankind x868 
Freeman Norm Cong II ix 4x3 Having stooped to the 
trade of a secret poisoner 1889 Century Mag, Aug. 510 
The cobra surpassesas a poisoner all of our American snakes. 
i8cq Daily Neves 28 Feb s/r It rendeis the animal pioof 
against the attacks of the poisoner microbe 

Hence Pol'soneress a female poisoner. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann, xiil iv 183 Nero com 
manded the poisoneresse [Agrippina] to be put to death, 
x6xi CoTGR., Empoisonneressef a poisonneresse, a woman 
that impoisons 

Poi souful, Obs, or dial [f. Poison sb, 
+ -FUL.] Full of or containing poison ; poisonous, 
venomous, deadly, baneful a A/, 

15^ Becom Supphe, Wks 1563 II. iii 22 Vnto these 
vniwiolsome and pestilent and poysonfull Pastures the 
diyue the shepe 1596 Raleigh Discaa, Gmana 26 Theie 
breed diners poysonfull wormes and sclents, xfiig W 
Lawson Country JJouseiv, Gard. (1626) 45 Poysonfull smoke. 
1643 Trapf Comm, Gen xlv. 7 He makes of a poisonfull 
viper, a wholesome iriacle. 1693 I Mather Cases Consc 
(186a) 262 The vulgar Error concerning the Basilisks killing 
with the Look of his Poysonful Eye [1853 Robinson 
IFhitby Gloss s. v,, ‘The house was paifitly puzzomful ’.] 
b. fig. Poisonous to the imnd or morals 
igao Whitinton Vulg (1527) 22 (ao) What is so detestable 
to a man as this poysonfull couetyse? 1534 — Tullyes 
Of&cesi (1540) ao Mischevoua and poysonfull flaterers x66a 
Hibbbrt Bot^ Dw, I. 233 They vented their damnable and 
poisonful doctrine. 1679 C, N csss Aniid, agst. Popery 1 57 
This is such a poisonful position. 

Hence f Poi sonflilly venomously. 

1399 Broughien*s Let, vii, ao Marrow, verely serpentine 
and viperous, poysonfully sprinkling his Grace 

PoisoDinff (poi zGni^), 7 }bl, sb [f. Poison v, 
4- -ING i ] 'fhe action of llxe verb Poison. 
c 1440 Promp Parv, i^fx Poysenynge, tnioxicado 2348 
UDALLt etc. Erasnt Par Mark v 30 b, Treasons and 
poysoninges, with the wactise of ait Magike or soicery. 
X626 Bacon 915 Poisoning of air is no less dangerous 
than poisoning of water X63X Star Ckauib Cases (Camden) 
10 A poysomnge of my Lord’s honor with the Duke, willi 
the King, and with the rest of the nobility. 1769 Blacic. 
STONE Comm, IV. iii 34 In case of murdei by poisoning, a man 
may be a principal felon, by preparing and laying the poison 
b. As the second element in combinations with 
words denoting (a) the agent or medium, as beer--^ 
food-^ fungus-,^ phosphmtsptsoning, fh) the ob- 
ject, as blood-poisoning, ‘ a term m popular use 
to denote diseases aiising from the introduction 
into the blood of decomposing organic matter* 
{Sfd, Soc, Lex, iSSi) ; toxsemia. 

1897 Phosphoius poisoning [see Phosphorus 4) 1900 

Westm Gaz x Dec 6/2 The number of persons ..who 
have been or are sufifeung from beei -poisoning amounts to 
about i,2cx>, 190a Daily Ckron 18 Sept 3/4 The microbe 
discovered by Dr Klein in the Welbeck food-poisoning 
Westm Gaz 6 OcL lo/i A very considerable 
n^hei of the cases of fungus poisoning recorded annudly 

Poi'soning, ppi. Ct £f, as prec -i- -ing 2 ] 
That poisons ; poisonous, 

1604 F ISsumMod 24 The poisoning quality of 
Arsenicke. z8a8 A. Jolly Sunday Serv (1840) 246 Tem- 
poral quiet often proves intoxicating and poisoning by its 
pleasures 1847 Emerson Poems, Woodnotes ii 69 Whom 
the city s poisoning spleen Made not pale, or fat, or lean. 


POISONT. 

Poi'sonless, a. rai e [f. Poison sh. + -tsas.] 

Fiee from poison 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 272 Their [English spiders'] byting 
is poysonlesse. 1654 W, JrNKYN Fun Serm 11 Not only 
poisonlesse but wholsome. 1893 C F Nichols in Revteiv 
of Rev Mar 292 A commune would requiie to be poison- 
less, at least with xegaid to viiulent disease 

fPoasonly, adv, Obs nire^^ [f Poison a 
H- -LY 2 ] poisonously, aftei the manner of poison. 
1362 J HnywooD/’;iw ^ Epigr (1867) 214 Thy prophesy 
poysonly to the piicke goth 

+Porsonriaeiit. Obs, rare^\ [f Poison z;. + 
-ment; cf.F empotsonnemmt'] Tlie act of poison- 
ing, in quot , a means of poisoning, poison. 

CX470 Harding Ckron, ccx v, Some m his sherte put oft 
tyme venemyng, And some in meate and dnnke great 
poysdnenient, Some in his hose, by gieat yniagenement 
jPoiSOUOUS (poi'zsnss), a, [f. Poison sh + 
-ous] 

1. (Containing or of the nature of poison ; having 
the quality or piopeities of a poison , venomous. 

1573-Bo Baret Alv P 546 Poisonous Venomous, full of 
poison, stinking, of an euill taste, vir ttlenius 1665 Dryden 
ii. Howard Ind Queen in 1, Yet we destroy the poisonous 
vipei's young 1697 Dryden Virg Geor^, 11 aoo Nor 
pois'nous Aconite is heie pioduc'd. 1726 Leonx Alberti s 
Archit, 1 . 15/2 A Steam so poysonous, that it. infected 
all Asia x866 i:reas But 109 The Deadly Nightshade . 
All parts of the plant aie poisonous. Ihd,, When taken in 
large or poibonous doses 

2 fig Morally destructive 01 corrupting; con- 
veying an evil influence ; malevolent, malignant, 
a 1586 Sidney Astr 6 Stella civ, Enuious wits, what hath 
bene mine offence, Tiiat with such pojraonous care my 
Jookes you maike? 1660 Trial Regie 14 Many Poysonous 
Opinions having gone abroad, *817 Siielli y Rev Islam 
IX. XV, The falsehood of their poisonous bps, 1904 Benson 
Challoner s xiii, Yes, it is nonsense It is poisonous, smudal 
nonsense 1906 Daily Chroru 6 Mar 4/7 ‘ Awfully ‘ i otten ' 
—and ‘poisonous’, which is rapidly superseding both— tiie 
piobably the most ill-used words m the Englisli language 
as It is spoken. 

fb. With of\ Havmg the quality of poisoning 
01 destioymg, destiucUve Ohs 
x6o7 Shaks Cor, v in. 135 You might condemne vs As 

T onous of yom Honour. 

Comb 

161X Shaks. m li 5 What false Italian, (As poysonous 
tongud, as handed}? 

tlence Poi'sonously adv, (in quot 1646 =» by 
poison) ; Pol sonousuess. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep 175 The Antipathy be- 
tween a Toad and a Spider, and that they poisonoukly 
destroy each othei, is veiy famous. 1727 Bailey vol. Il, 
Poisonousmss^ poisonous (Quality zS/x NAPiiinrs Prev ^ 
Cure Dis i viii, 245 Foul air which acts poisonously upon 
the system. 

1 Poi'sonsome, a, Obs, [£ Poison sb, + 
-SOME ] Charged or tainted with poison, poisonous. 

CIS9S Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy W, Ind, (Hakl. 
Soc.) ig 'i'his ilande beinge soe poiseiisome a place might 
breed some contagious iiifection amonge our men 1630 
R Johnson's Kingd 4 Commiv 425 Most huge Dragons 
and poisonsome, 1630 S Clarke Led JHtsi , Calvin (1654) 
638 The poysonsom Doctrines of the Libertines and Caipo 
cralians. 1688 R Holme Armoury ir. 123/1 Poisoiisom 
Smokes .are in then Kinds and Degtees hurtful. 

Hence f Foi'sonsomeuess. Obs, 

164s UssHER Body Div, (1647) 143 Because there are 
pnnaples of hurtfulnesse and poysonsomnes m them. 

Foi'son-tree. 

1. Nameforvaiioustreeswilhpoisonousproperties. 

ta. Some West Indian tree (?of the N. O Euphorbiaceee^ 
Obs, b. The poison-sumac, Rhus venenata, and other 
poisonous species of Rhus, c. The upas tree, Antiaris 
toxicana d Acacia vanans of Australia, e* Croton 
Verreauxit of Queensland 

1693 Phil Trans XVll 622 There is an Arborescent sort 
with a very large Leaf, no less venomous than the Manci- 
nello, by those of Barbados called the Poyson-tree. lyax 
Shcrard tbid XXXI, 147 The Poyson-'Tree grows to the 
bigness of Elder iBix J J Stockdald \itildi Civil and 
Military Sketches of the Island of Java, comprising , 
authentic particulars of the Celebrated Poison-Tree. 1837 
Hentrey Elem Bot, §459 Acacia vanans, of Australia, 
been called the Poison-tree 1884 Miller Plani n„ 
Poison-tree, . Queensland, Croton Verreauxii, X893 Spon 
Mechamds Own Bk (ed, 4) 163 Excoecaria Agallocha 
(^isoa Tree) wood is hard, and fine grained 
2. gen. Any tiee of poisonous or deleterious 
nature Also fig (Cf. upas-tree^ 

«x83S Mrs, Hemans m H. F. Chorlcy Mem (1837) 1 . 273 
From such agonizing strife the mind wiU often seek refuge — 
raough It be the shelter of a poison-tree. 1849 tr FouguPs 
Sir Ehdoc 70, 1 feel myself like a poison-tree in the dukedom. 
Foi'Senwood. a. Name for certain poisonous 
species of Rims, as R, vettenaia, the Poison-sumac 
of N. Amenca, and R, Metopimi of the West 
Indies b. Sehmiiama lucida (N 0. Enphorbiaceso)^ 
of the West Indies, 

Dudley in PhU, Trans, XXXI, 145 The Pojson- 
Wood-Tree grows only in Swamps, or low wet Grounds, 
IS ky some called the Swamp Sumach. Ibid, 146 
The Poyson-Wood has this effect only on some particultf 
Persons and Conk.titutions. 1730 Mortimer ibid XXXVI. 
43 t> Toxicodendron, /olus alaits, the Poison Wood This 
Tree di^ills a Liquid, black like Ink, which the Inhabitants 
say IS Pouon 1884 Miller Plant-n,, Poison wood, VV, 
Indian, Sebasiiama lucida, 

t Forsoxiy, o. Obs, rare, £f Poison + -T.] 
Containmi^ or of the nature of poison ; poisonous, 
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POKE. 


POISSARDB. 

tsgt Sylvester Du Bartas i. ill 709 The poysonie Ser. 
peiits thal unpeople quite Cyreniin desarts /bid 1073 
Pale Ii»nyies poysome heads, 1746 IJRriNTAt in Phil 
Trans XLIV, 145 (149), I cupped ifc, and diew out a 
Qiiai 1 01 more of ugly poisony ilimy Stuff 

li PoissaiTde (pwasa id) [F , a low foiil- 
monlhed woman, a market*woman, fem of obs 
foissard pickpocket, rogue, f. potx pitch + -ard, 
because things * stick to his fingers ’ , also a fish- 
wife (by association with potsson hsh) ] A French 
woman of the lowest class, esp, one of the Parisian 
market-women, who led riots during the first 
levohUioii 

X790 ir Wat POLL Let to Miss Berry 3 July, The pois 
sardes luiz/iiud them 1797 Canning, etc xn Anit-Tacobin 
No, 4 11799) 337 While her spoittve Poi'jsaicles with light 
footsteps RIB seen To dance in a iing lounil tlie gay Guillo- 
tine 18^3 Hi. Maruneau Fr, jy/ne? .y* Peb vii. X09 The 
hlirill voiLcrl poissardeb weie broiliiiR their latious, oi 
lieating tlieir sliong liquors 1848 A Fonalanque in Lf/e 
Lahoms 11. (1874) 333 't’he women .. , animated with tlio 
spiYiL of the poissardes of ’93, 

b, A Ficnch lishwile 

x8i8 snorting Mas> II» 161 The bathing women, the 
poisstudus of the coast, in then blue flannel dicsscs, i860 
Kuskin .fl/hf/ Paint V, ix x \ 'lu ” fun of mind 
Lowaids honing fishing, a ! .r, C ssardes and 

many other of our chohest .■ u h c. 

Polst, obfa kSc foim of PohT 
t Poister, V* Obs, [app. a variant of PjsSTion 
v,\ cf. Oh, enpatsiner (12th c, in IIaU,-l)arm,).] 
iraus. To hopple, fcttei, eiilanglc, encumber 
111 quot 1533 (which is cailier than any instaiKe of pester, 
empesier, or i/npeitef), the sense is not veiy clcai. 

*5*3 l 4 ). HrRNr MS I Ihef s [History! depiesseth, 
poyslcieth, and thrusleth downe such as hen wicked, yuell, 
and leproiiablc. 1567 J. Sanpord Jipteteius 6 When his 
fooic IS puistcred and shakicd, the bodic is nl&o cuinbred 
f Poi*sur6« Obs rare, [f. Poise v, + -mu. 
Of, OF, pomtn weight, whal selves to weigh.] 
Poise, balance. 

a 16x9 pLncriKR Wit without M. 1. 1, Nor Is llua forc’d, 
hut the nicer quality and poibuie of goodness. 1643 IIlmh 
Amw, Feme 33 The piioriiy of the Pceres gives oidci and 
poysiue .to the whole hotly. 1669 W. SiMPbON Ifydrot. 
Chym. 3x3 The pressiue of ayr within and .without the 
glass arc brought to an .equal poysuic, 

i* Poisy, a Obs rare, [f. Poise sb + -r ] 

Heavy 01 bulky of body : cf. PmY. 

K38 Klyoi, Crassns, fatiu, fleshy, thyclce, gios&c, poysyc. 
Poite, ol)b. form of Poet. 

Poitrel(poi tiel). Now//w/, andrtrr//. Forms. 
5-6 poytrell, 6 poiterell, 6-8 poitrell, 7 -il, 
poiotrel(l, poytrel, 6 -9 poitrel, 7-9 -al, 9 -ail, [a. 
OF. poitral) orig. peiit al, now with change of sufiix 
poUf ail :-Io peclot die breast-plate, PectoiiaIj. I^oi- 
tral is the Central or Parisian Fr. form, intro- 
duced into Eng. npp. by Caxton, the earlier form 
from Norman Fr, being Peitrel, q. v ] 

A piece of ai mour to protect the breast of a horse ; 
often richly gilt and ornamented, and retained for 
oinamcnt after its defensive use had ceased 
tfxdSp Caxion Bonnes of Ay men viii 297 The horses 
gyithc nui the iioytrell inyghte not lielpe. 1553 Elyot, 
a bullion of copper, set on bridels or poitrels of 
hui&cs, foi on ornament. 159* R. D. Uj/pm otomachia 14 b. 
To the fore gytlh on evther side was buckled a iiclieand 
gorgeous poilcicll. e xoxx Ciia pman Iliad xix 370 Alcymus 
put poiti ifs on, and cast upon their jaws their bridles. 2678 
Wanii V IFond Lit World iv xwi, g 6. 408/1 The horse 
had a pendant Jewel of Piecious Stones at hia Poictrcl. 
17 X 4 SrsELE Poet Mise., Ninth Thehais 370 Relow his 
Prewt a bending Poitral hung 2745 S Bonller*s 

Mon. 67 Her beauteous Ikea&t a golden Poitiell grac’d. 
28x7 Moore Lalla F. (2834) 86 Steeds. .Their chains and 
poitrels glitterjDg m the sun. ^ *866 CoNiNoroN ASueid v«, 
338 Golden poitrels grace their necks 

b Iramf. A breast-plate , a stiff stomacher 

*607 R. CfAREw] tr. Estiennds World of Wonders xs6, 

I haue heard of certaine gentlewomen who made no 
bones to weaio poylrels or stifle stomachers, cndiingcung 
thm eby the life of their child *717 Bullock Worn, a Riddle 
IL 24 Your own puissant eyes against which no Poiti el is 
able to defend the lieart of man. 

Poitrell, error for Pojntbl i. 
llPoltnnaire (pwatringT). [F., f potlnne 
chest 4- -airei—Jj, -arius ; see -ARt l.] A peison 
sulTering from chest or lung disease. 

x8Ba Mandat d ss Dec 5/1 Comparatively youthful invalids, 

. described ginphicalty, if not giacerujly, by the foreign 
name of petit manes. *884 Pau Malt Gan* 34 Sept 2/1 
The soft, warm air io dear and necessary to the poitrmaire 

11 Foivrade (pwavra'd), Also 7-8 poiverode. 
[F. (1505 in Ilatz-Darm.) f poivre pepper see 
-ADB.] Jf’eppei-sauce, Also atlnb. 

1699 Evelyn Aceiana App. Ojb, How a Poiveiade is 
made. *793 Charlotte Smith Desmond 1 . 85 'Jheie was 
neither game gravy, nor poiverade, nor even bread sauce, 
x8^ A Hunter Cultna (ed. 3) 315 When cold, and cut into 
slices, it eats well with poiviade sauce. *90* Daily Chroti, 
i^an 8/4 To make the poivrnde sauce, 

Po'kable, a. [f. Poke 2; l + -able ] Capable 
of being poked. 

x88a C. W .Siemens in Naiute XXVI. 306/2 The advan- 
tages . claimed for the open flieplace are, that it is cheerful, 
*pokable\ and conducive to ventilation. 

Folce (pif^k), sh\ Now chiefly dial. Forms % 
a. (3) 4- poke ; also 5-7 pooko, 6-7 (9 dial) 


poake, 7^ poak ; Sc. 5 poyke, 5-6 poifc, 6 polk. 

Sc and mrlb, dial. 5 pok, 5-6 pokke, 7 
pocke, 8-9 pock (9 dial puok, puook, pooafc, 
pwok(e, pwoak; also pook, pouk, powk : Eng. 
Dial Dtct.) [Not iQ OE. • ME. poke from 14th c., 
represented 1276 by Anglo-L. poka {tmam pokam 
/a;2g), agrees in form with i^'Ni^.poqite (r 
(t4th c. in Godef ) Y.poche ; also Icel poki ( 13th c ), 
early mod Flem poke (Kilian) , also Ir. poc, Gael. 
poca bsig ; the affinities of which aie uncertain, as is 
the question of their relationship to 01 L.poMa, ME. 
poxvhe, pouh^, PouGH, bag (lor which Lmdxsf Gl. 
has also pocca). The later Eng spellings pook, 
poak imply lengthened 0, as do also the Sc. poik, 
polk. A form with shout 0 {pokik, pock) is found 
in Sc and noith Eng from I5lh c , but this is 
not (p), but {p), a vowel which, like that of Sc. 
puock and north. Eng pmoke, pwooak, repiesents 
ME ^ from 0 m an open syllable. The mod. Sc. 
poiik^ noith Eng. with (w, w),may conespond 
to NP', dial pouqzeeheside poque The phonology 
offers difficulties both in Eng and Fr. . cf Poooit,] 
1 , A bag; a small sack : applied to a bag of any 
matcual or description, but usually smaller than 
a sack. Now dial, exc an to buy a pig in a poke 
(Pig sb.), in Sc. a cat m a poke, F chat en pocke 
In Sc applied to the bags or wallets in which agaberlun/ie 
01 beggar carried provisions and poi table propeity. 

ff, 1376 Ret, Llundred. (1812) I 398/2 Quidam judei 
Lincoinie « . furebantur unam polcam lane, c 1300 Havelok 
7^80 Hjsc pokes fulle of melc an koni c 1380 Wyllif Set m 
Sel. Wks II. 358 pan sliulde pees bem pe chirche wipouLen 
stiif of doggis in a poke CX386 Chauclr Reeve's T, 358 
They walwe as doon two pigges in a iiokc x4x* Nottingham 
Rec II. 86, j. poke cum salt, vd c 2440 Pt omp. Parv. 407/r 
Pooke (or poket, 01 waletle), satculus, 1488 Inv. R iVat ar. 
(i8is) la In a canves poik wilhm the said box tuelf hundreth 
& scvin angel nobilis. 2508 Dunqar Flyiing 247 sang 
With polkis to myinc, and beggis bmth meill and sclnlTmg. 
c X53a-x86o [see l^ic sb} xo a, b] 2558 la Lane lyzlls (1884) 
so Two seeks and two lesse pookes. 16x3 W Lawson 
Counlry I/ousew. Card (2626) 51 A gathering Apron like 
a Poake 1648-60 Hi xham, Koten-sack, a Coine-sack, or 
a come pooke, 17*3 Swift New Year's Gift 17 A pair 
of Jcalhern pokes \nme folks] 18*4 Scoit RedgmmtlU 
Let xiii, The hare brained goose saw the pokes 1875 
Brighton Daily News 10 Mar. 1^5 Bringing a poke of 
bian down n step ladder. 1883 0 . C, Davies Neifolk 
Broads xix (1884) 14* 'Ihe eel-net is set across the dyke to 
catch them m its long ‘poke' 2883 J Y, Stratton Hops 
Ilcp-Pickers 34 From the bm the hops aie carried m 
Spokes' to the 'oast house'. 2902 Betea (Kentucky) 
Qnatlerly Nov. 27 It usually comes in two pound paper 
packages, 01 ‘pokes ’ 


{Town C. Mouse) xv, Pokkis [», 
sekkis] full of grots xy^ioAce. Bh W, Wray m Antiquary 
XXXll 243 Item iij sakes, iij pokkes. 16*5 Vesiiy Bhs. 
(Suitces) 206 Given for n pocke of coles, 2d. 1733 in 

Ramsay's Tea-i Misc. 1 . 29 Ye shall hae twa good pocks. 
1824 Scott Redganntlet Let xi, The pock of siller. 

b. A bag holding a definite quantity, varying 
according to the nature of the commodity, as wool, 
coal, meal, hops ; used as a measure of capacity, 
(It is not clear whether the early qiiots belong here.) 
*347-8 Rolls of Parti. 1 1 . 2 1 5/2, xi pokes de madder 15 , 
Aberdeen Regr XVI (Jam >, Polk of wool 2855 Morton 
Cyel. Agrtc. II. 1125/3 Pokst of wool, 20 cwts. 

C. A pocket worn on the person. Obs. or arch 
x6oo Shaks. a. Y L. II, vii 20 Then he drew a diall from 
his poake. *675 Cocker Morals 6 All are but Smoke To 
him that has no mony m his Poke. 1700 T. Brown 
Atmisem Ser. A Com. in. (1709) 26 With his Pockes as 
empty as his Brains. 2880 Webb Goethe's Faust iii x 183 
Apart from this I ve nothing in my poke, 

2 . A bag or bladder filled with air, used by fisher- 


men as a buoy U. S, 

tiBq Fisheries IT. S. Sect v. II 270 When the * pokes ' are 
used, the officer gives the order to ' Blow up 1 Blow up H and 
a man with sound lungs grasps one of these membianous 
pouches and inflates it.. It is then attached to the whaler 

1 3. A long Wide or Ml sleeve. Obs. 

2402 Pol Poems (Rolls) IL 69 The pokes of purchace 
hangen to the erthe X43a“So tr fiigden. Hail Conhn 
(RoHs) VIII. s*4 Grete insolence of vesture .. gownes with 
longe pokus, made in the maner of a bagpype [1706 
Phillips s v,, Pokes were also a sort of long sleevd Gowns, 
which Fashion grew so affected and extravagant, that the 
weanng of them was forbidden.] 

f 4, A kind of net, a bag-net, Obs. 

*579 Sc Acts fas VI (1814) III. riiy/i That destroyis 
the smoltis and fry of salmond. be polkis, aeillis, trammel- 
nettis, and heiy watterxs. 

6. A morbid bag-like swelling on the neck, fa,. 
In man, Tlie goitre, also called Bavarian poke. 

*68* Burton Anal Mel i. li ii 1. (1676) 42/2 Aubanus 
Bohemus referrs that Siruma^otYo)st of the Bavarians and 
Styrians to the nature of their waters, *673 Ray yourn. 
Lov) C, 243 We saw many men and women with large 
swellings under their chins called . . by some m Engli^, 
Bavarian Pokes. 

b, In sheep, A bag growing under the jaws, 
symptomatic of the rot; hence, the disease itself. 

1798 Siattsi, Aec. Scot XX, 469 Seldom subject to that 
disease ddled by sheep-farmers the poke, (a swelling under 
thejaw), or to the scab . , The poke, particularly, often proves 
fotaJ. *8^ CmnherUsnd Gloss 76/x Sheep tainted with rot 
often exhibit symptom of a poke or bag under the jaws. 


0 . The stomach of a fish. coUoq. or dial. Also, 
the sound or air-bladder of a fish {Cent. Dtct ) 

*773 Barrington in Phtl. Trans LXIV 117 Mr Huflter 
opened a chair., and found the poke, as our iishmongeis 
call it, very different *897 W. Kingston m Daily News 
10 Sept, 2/1 , 1 once saw a gold ling taken out of a cod’s poke 

7 . atlnb. and Comb ; poke-bag {dial.), the Long- 
tailed Titmouse {Acredula rosea) , poke-boy (see 
qnot.); poke-oheeked 22 , having baggy cheeks; 
poke-hooked a. (see quots.) ; poke-horae, a pack^ 
horse carrying loads m two pokes or bags ; poke- 
(pook-) net (see quot. 1805); poke- (pock-) 
nook, one of the comers at the bottom of a bag or 
sack ; one's own poke-nook, one’s own means, one’s 
private icsomces, poke- (pock-) shakings, the 
last portions of meal, etc., shaken out of a sack ; 
fig the smallest of a litter of pigs ; the youngest 
child m a family , t poke-sleeve, a deep and broad 
sleeve : see sense 3, Also Poke-pudding 
18B5 SwAiNSON Prov Names Birds 32 The penduline 
form of the nest, and the feathers which comixjse the lining, 
have obtained for the bud the names of .Poke pudding or 
*Poke bag, Feather poke 2805 R, W. Dickson Pratt, 
Ague II 753 (Hops) Anothei person will be req^^uisite in 
the hop plantation, in order to pick up the scattered branches 
of the mnds, and convey the ptoUuce to the kiln A boy is 
in general employed in this business, who, from the nature 
of his woik, IS commonly called the *poke boy 2843 Car 
LVLC m Fioude / tfe in Land (1884) 320 A long, soft, *poke- 
cheeked face, with busy, anxious black eyes 1883 Ceniury 
Mag XXV 902/t Many fish are caught, not by the 
hook entering the jaws of the fish, but because it is fastened 
in then &toinach, . a fish so captured is called ‘ ‘^poke- 
hooked 1897 Kipling Capintns Courageous ui, Help us 
heie, Harve It b a big un. Poke-liookw, too . He had 
taken the bait right into nil stomach, 1669 in Norihumhld. 
Gloss s V., Bring all the *Poke-hQrse3 that ttespasse upon 
the ffell into the comon pinefold. *805 Forsvth Beauties 
Motl (1806) III. 389 Diag nets, or '^pock-nets, that is, nets 
in foim oCa ba& aie often used Siaiisi Ace Moll. 

XIV 265 Catching fresh water fish with a kind of pock net, 
2583 Leg.j^ M Attdrats menstrallis, serving man, 

and maid, Gat Mitchell in ane auld ^pocke nucke xSax 
Galt Ann Parish xiv (1850) 57 It was thought thnt it [the 
cost] would Imve to come out of then own pock nook. 1844 
Ballantine Miller of Deankaugh i 28 Your moutei 
fills mony n pock nook, 2808 Jamifson, Pock shakings , , , 
a vulgar leiin, used to denote the youngest child of a 
family , It often implies the idea of something puny in 
appearance. 2844 Stephens Bk Farm H. 700 The small 
weak pigs are usually nicknamed wrigs, or pock shakings, 
xSpa Stow Ann. 529 Gownes with deepe and bioade sleeues, 
commonly called *poke sleeues. x’jxifSpectator No 629 f 9 
My learned Conespondent who writes against Master'^ 
Gowns and Poke Sleeves 

Poke, sb^ [app. either an application of prcc, 
(from Its shape or appearance), or (as more gener- 
ally held) from Poke v i (from its poking out or 
projectmg). Actual evidence is wanting.] 

1 , A projecting brim or iront of a woman’s 
bonnet or hat 

(The meaning in quot 1770 is not clear ; cf 1825 in sense 2 ) 
X770 Lady Mary Coke yml 28 Dec , The headdress. . 
must be black, that is to say the poke and the lappits, but 
upon the head you are permitted to wear the ribbon of the 
coloui of your robe. 2823 Lady Burchcrsii Lett, (2893) fir 
An immense quilling of lace or i ibbon round the poke, 2850 
Geo. Euot A Bede 1 , The close poke of her little black 
bonnet bid her face from him 

b. Applied to a *sun-sbade’ or 'ugly*, i.e. a 
detachable biim affixed to a bonnet to shade the 
wearer’s face, 

X859 Sala Gaslight <$• D xxix, 342 Ladies.. with bine 
pokes to tbeir bonnets. 

2 . Short for Poke-bonnet (In quot 1815, perh. 
a woman’s muslin cap, formerly worn ) 

x8i3 Lady Granville Let 5 Sept., Mhs Smith in a little 
crushed muslin poke, a x8^ Hood Literary Literal xi, 
They came— each ‘ Pig-faced Lady in that bonnet We 
call a poke. 1876 Geo Eliot Dan Der, iii xxiv, A grey 
frieze livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt's chariw 
children wear. 1896 GuorgianaM. Stisted Life Sir R. F, 
Burton xi 269 [In Gt Salt Lake City] A poke-bonnet was 
universally worn— why is the Poke a symbol of piety, 

S uakerS| Salvationists, Mormons, Sisters of Mercy retiring 
ike inside its ungraceful shape? 

8. atirib. and Comb , : poke-brim, a projectmg 
bniE of a bonnet or hat , hence poke-brimmed 
a , ; fpok& fly-cap, app. a fly-cap (FtT sb.^ xi) 
provided with a poke. 

x8o8 Pad Mall G, 19 May 1/3 The ‘ Mentone ' is a smart 
hat for the races. It is of fawn straw, with a ^poke brim of 
model ate size lined with apple-gieen velvet, and a crescent- 
shaped back. 2^ Daily News 3 JuneJ/3 The poke- 
brimmed hat, Tcminiscent of the thanes, is in ci eam-coloured 
straw trimmed with tulle. 2810 Splendid Follies II, 206 
Her bair was .adorned with a *poke-fly cap, and long lace 
lappets. 

Poke, sb,^ [f. Poke ?7,i] 

1 . An act of poking; a thrust, push, nudge. (In 
obs. slang, A blow with the fist ) 

*706 Greses Dtct Vulg, T (ed. 3), Poke, a blow with the 
fist > I'll lend you a poke 2832 Society L 255 With a poke 
at the fire to make it blaze the brighter 1848 Dickens 
Dombey vi, Giving her ‘.uch jeiks and pokes from time to 
time Ibid xvii, The Captain making a poke at the door 
with the knobby stick to assure himself that it was shut, 
2^ Lytton Caxtens xvii, 1, With a sly look, .giving me a 
p^e in the ribs 

b. With advbs., as poke-out, an act of poking 

154-2 
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out ; poke-rotmd, a going round and poking into 
places; poke-up, an act of poking or stirring up 
1874 Roskw Horius Inchtncs (1887) 3 We go into the 
Sacnsty and have a reverent little poke out of relics imi 
L. Malet StrR, Calmady vi, vii, m could nde over that 
land and have a poke round for sites. 1905 \yesUn Ga& 
18 Aug. 3/x All the birds sit so close that ‘good dog Ponto 
almost has to give them a poke.up with his nose to induce 
them to rise at all, ^ . 

2 . A contnvance fastened u^on cattle, pigs, etc., 
to prevent them from breaking through fences 

seequots. ... ^ 

(Supposed to refer to its action in poking the animal ) 
x8a8 Webstcr. Poket in New England, a machine to 
prevent unruly tjeasts from leaping fences, consisting of a 
yoke with a pole inserted, pointingiorward 1859 Holland 
Gold F IV 43 We put a poke upon a viaous cow *875 
Knickt Diet Mecftt Poiko^ a device ,to prevent its [an 
animal’s] jumping over, crawling through, or breaking down 
fences. ..They vary with the kind of stock to which they 
are attached, — ^horses, cattle, hogs, or geese. 

3 , (Seequots.) 

x^ Bartlett Dtci, Amer, Puke, a lazy person, a 
dawdle j as ' what a stow poke you are I * A woman’s word 
1864 Webster, jP<7ite,,,a lazy person, a dawdler; also, a 
stupid or uninteresting peison. 

Poke, sbS Also 7 poaJk(e, pooke. [Of N. 
American ludian origin; in sense i, app the same 
as the Virginian word cited by early travelleis as 
tippowoc, apooke, smoke, in Narraganset puck smoke , 
in sense 3, app. shortened from Pooan.] 

'I'l. Some plant smoked by the North American 
Indians, hence called Indian tobacco, Obs* 

It has been variously conjectured to be Ntcotiana ^‘ustica 
(see quot iS6s)j AnUnnarta flantagviifolia (in Britton 
& "Bioym Flora Northern US III. Index, called ‘ Indian 
tobacco*, ‘Ladies' tobacco’); A, margantt/era (see quot. 
1865); and Lobelia very commonly referred to as 

‘Indian tobacco*. ^ 

[x^ T Heriot in Hakluyt Voy HI. 271 There is an 
herbe called by the inhabitants uppowoc the Spanyards 
call It tabacco 16x5 W Strachev Hist Trav Virginia 
I2I There is here great store of tobacco which the salvages 
call apooke.] 1634 Relat Ld, BaUimords Plantation 
(Maryland) (1865) 20 After this, was brought a great Bagg, 
filled with a large Tobacco-pipe and Poake, which is the 
word they vse for our Tobacco. 1651 R. Child m Hart- 
HRs Legacy (1653) s.55, 1 have far greater hopes of the 
fiounriungof this wdd plant, than of Tobacco (eithei of that 
which in New-England is called Poak, much differing from 
the Virginian, or of that other commonly used and sown m 
Virginia). 107a Josselyn New Eng Rarities 54 Tobacco, 
. the Indians make use of a small kind with shoit round 
leaves called Pooke ^ 1798 Belknap Hisi New Hampslu 
III 126 A running vine, nearing a small berry, and a round 
leaf, which Josselyn (who wrote m 1672) says, the fishermen 
called poke , it is known to the hunters by the name of 
Indian tobacco. 1865 Tucxerman JosselyiCs N, Eng 
Rartites 85 (note to quot 1672, above) The weak tobacco, 
cultivated, by the Indians was not coU*S'foot,batiWc0A- 
anarustieaJj.t well known to have been long in cultivation 
among the American savages. The name J^ke, or pooke^^ 
if It be, as is supposable, the same with ‘smoke ' of the 
Narraganset vocabularyof R. Williams . , was perhaps always 
indefinite Ihd 87 The species intended by Josselyn 
Ireferred to by him as ‘ Live-for-ever, a kind of cud-weed ’] 
is our everlasting The dried herb [was] used by the fisher- 
men instead of tobacco, and no doubt called by them poke 

2 . a. A name for American species of 

esp. P- decandra^ Virginian Poke, Poke-berry, 
Poke-weed. b. Indian Poke, the Green Helle- 
bore or Poke-root, VercUrum vinde, 

1751 Catesbv Carolina I. 24 They feed much on the 
heroes of Poke, 1 e, Bhinm Vtrgintanum, i7« Miller 
Card, Diet,^ Phytolacca f Amencan Nightshade, .com- 
monly call’d Virginian Poke or Porke Physick. X760 J Lee 
Introd» Bot App 323 Virginian Poke, Phytolacca, 1770 
J. R, Forster tr, Kalvts Trav N Amer- (1772) I 
133. 1866 Tieas Bot, 885/2 The Pocan, or Virginian 
Poke or Poke-weed, is a branching herbaceous plant, 
with a smooth green or sometimes purpli&h stem with 
large green or purplish leaves 1874 Garrod & Baxter 
hfat, Med (i88o) 382 Green Hellebore Root. The dried 
rhizome of Veratrum vnide j Amencan or Green Hellebore ; 
called also Swamp Hellebore and Indian Poke. 1^6 Bar- 
THOLpw Mat Med, (1879) 4 SS Poke has been proposed as an 
emetic^ but . the ereat depiession of the powers of life 
which It causes. ,wul ever pi event its employment 

3 . Comb.; poke-berry, the black berry of 
lacca decoHdra, also the plant (2 a) ; poke-milk- 
weed (see quot.); poke-root, (o) the white helle- 
bore of N. Amenca, Veratrum vtride{z b), also its 
root ; (^) the root of poke-weed, Phytolacca (2 a). 

1838 Maynf Expos Lex , ^Poke-bernes, Poke-ioot 1869 
Lowell Lett (1894) 11 50 Pokebeiry juice, whereof we 
used to make a delusive red ink when we were boys. X899 
Aeadenty ir Feb 184/1 Woollen doth was dyed cumson in 
the juice of the poke berry. 1895 Syd See Lex,^ *Poke- 
milkweed, the Asclepias phytolaccotdes. which is not unlike 
Poke-weed. 1687 J. Clayton m Phil Trans, XLI. 130 
When they design to give a Purge, they make use oL, 
^oake-root, 1 e. Solaamm haccifemm, 1698 G Thomas 
Penwyhanm (1848) 19 There grows also in great Plenty 
the Black Snake-Root, . Rattle-Snake-Root, Poke-Root, 
called in England Jallop. 1807 Med JrnL XVII 203 
Proofs of the efficacy of the poke root 1756 P Browne 
Jamaica 232 ^Poke-weed This plant is. .commonly found 
in all the cooler hills, x88o New Virgintatis I 53 They 
had stained It pink with poke-weed benies. This poke- 
weed IS the Phytolacca— a tall, handsome plant which grows 
in fence corners. 

Poke, sb,^ The small green heron of U. S 
X79d Morse Amer, Geog, I. 163 Green Bittern. Poke. 
Skouk Ardea vtrescens. 


Poke (p^“k), Forms 3- poke ; (4 pofc), 
c pooke, 6-7 poak. iS. 5 pouke, pukke, pucke. 
[ME pffken = late MDu , Du., MLG., LG pdken 
to poke, thrust; whence also OF poquer, pocher 
to poke, thrust out (e. g an eye) (Godef.). Cf. 
MDu poke, Du pook, MLG. pok, LG poke, a 
dagger, Sw pak, a stick. These words seem to 
imply an OTeut. stem ^pitk-, ^pftk-, preserved only 
in the LG. branch. But the history of the ^ forms 
IS obscuie. (Gael./«^ push, jostle, Ir . poc a blow, 
kick, Com. pc shove, push, are app. from Eng.)] 
1 . irans To thrust or push (anything) with one’s 
hand or arm, the point of a stick, or the like, 
usually so as to move or stir it 
CX386 Chaucer Reeois T 249 Aleyn the ckik He poked 
John and scyde slepestow. 1426 Lydg Be Gutl Pil^, 
13849 An Aungel Pookede hym and made hym ryse. x8xi 
spot img Mag XXXVIII. 92 The bellows is used at once 
to blow and to poke the fire 1828 Webster, Poke,, to 
thrust at with the horiK, as an ox, a popular use of the 
word in N ew England 1889 Hurst Horsham, S nssex Gloss . 
Doant goo into that field, may be you’ll be cooked [by abull 
or cow] if you do Moa, coUoq He pokecT me in the ribs, 
p 1377 Langl. P pi B. V, 620 Wrath^ , pukketh 
iytrr pucke}?, pouke]?, poke]?, A vi loopuitej?, C viii 263 
poke}?] forh pruyde to ptayse hi-seluen Ibid 643 Jus 
quod Pieres ^ plowman and pukked hem alle to gode 
C'X45o Merlin 367 Bobors come to hym and putte the 
po^te of his swerde on his shelde and began to pouke hym, 
and deped * Rise vp ’ 

b. Hence, to thiust or push (a thing) away, 
out, tn, up, down ; from, into (a place) ; etc ; to 
poke through, to thmst through {with a weapon). 

c 1380 WvcLir Serm Sel Wks I 12 And |?an maist |?ou 
poke beter J?e mot fro )?i broj?ir 1675 J Smith Chr Rehg 
Appeal I 20 To poak out Leviathan, fiom under that shdf 
of prejudice 1700 S* L tr Fryke's Veo' F fui 327 We 
found them [Pagods] ruin’d .. and poked again in the dark 
hole 1781 hiME D’Arblay Diary May, I poked the three 
guineas in his hand, and told him I would come again 
another time 1864 Burton Scot Abr, I iv 171 When 
Montgomery poked out the eye of Hem y II in the tilt-ynrd, 
186s Kingsley ix, I cannot have you poked thiough 

with a Zeeland pike 

o. To shut up or confine m a poky place, colloq 
z86o Miss Yonge Hopes 11 x, Poking himself up in such 
a horrid place 1864 Mrs Riddell G Geith 1 . xiv s66 It 
would break her heart, to be poked up in a town. z88i 
Miss Yonge Lads ^ Lasses of Langley lu 124, I suppose 
she IS not much of a lady, living poked up there. 

d. To make, find out, produce, stir up, by poking. 
1646 Sir 1 Browne Pseud Ep iit. xx. 135 If also these 
black extremities, or presumed eyes be clipped off, they 
[snails] will notwithstanding make use of then protrusions 
or homes, and poke out their way as before. x8»3 Examiner 
yglfsi Like children who poke a hole in a drum to see what 
It is 1884 Spectator 12 July 201/2 To poke up a great 
condagratioQ in the country 

2 fg To urge, incite, stir up, excite, irritate. 
Now rare or Obs 

X3 . Cursor M, 118x8 (Cott.) pe parlesi has his a side pat 
dos him fast to pok [® r poke] his pride 1393 Langl P 
PI C II 129 Lucifer For prude j?at liym pokede bus 
peyne hath no ende. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 11 i, You 
must still bee poking mee, against my will, to things z8z3 
Brockett N C G&ss , Poked, offended, piqued ‘ Aw've 
poked him, saie ’. 1B5X Lit, Gas 7 June 388/3 A little too 
fond of poking up the prejudices and peculiarities of piiests 
and bishops 

t 3 . To enmp, form the folds in (a ruif) with 
a poking-stick. Also absol Obs 
1392 Nobody ^ Smneh in Simpson Sch, Shahs, (1878) I 
3x8, 1 shall turne Laundresse now, and learne to starch And 
set, and poke 16x4 J Cooke Tii Quogue in Dodsley O PI 
(1780) VlI 19 For pride, the woman that had her ruff 
poak’d by the devil, is but a puritan to her 1636 Davenant 
Platonic Lovers Wks (1673) 298 And then for push 0’ Pike, 
practise to poke a Ruff 

4 . inir or absol. To do the action of thrusting ; 
to make a thrust or thrusts with a stick, the nose, etc. 

Armin Nest Ntftft, (1880) 50 Now om Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poynted to a strange shew x<543 
Davenant Unfoi innate Lovers v 1, Swords they have aU 

key’ll serve To poke 1784 Mme D’Arblay Diaiy 
IS Jan 1 1 was really obliged to go and poke at the fire with 
all my might 1828 Webster ^ v ,To poke at, is to thrust 
the horns at. x 865 G Macdonald Ann Q, Neighb vi, I saw 
mem inking with a long stick in the pond 1867 Trollope 
Chrom Barset II Ivii 136 He raised his umbrella and poked 
Mgrily at the notice xpox Maurice Hewlett New 
Canierb T, Dan Costards T, 79 It [a babe] poked for 
the nipple and found it not 

0. trans. To thrust forward (the finger, head, 
nose, etc.) ; esp to thrust obtnisively. 

*700 T. Brown Atnusetn, Set, 4* Com 97 One of them 
poking a Cranes Bill down his Throat 
1783 Mme D’Arblay Diary 4 Jan , He pokes his nose 
^han ever. i8xa H. & J Smith Rej, 
Addr , Bahfs Debut 11, He pokes her head between the bars, 
melts off half hei nose I 1826 Lady Granville Lett 
IS Feb , Everybody poking in their little efforts at the 
CTpiration of the Carnaval 1874 Symonds Sk Italy * 
Gmece (1898) I xi, 217 A fig-tiee poking ripe fruit against 
a bedroom window 1884 A Lang in Century Mag, Jan. 
324/1 The poles , are everywhere to be seen poked out of 
windows 

b To poke fun {at\ to assail with jest, banter, 
or ndicule, esp. in a sly or indirect manner, 

1840 Hood the Rhine 137 The American . in a dry way 
began to poke his fun at the unfortunate traveller. 1844 
I hackeray B Lyndon i, She was always ‘poking her fun\ 
as the Irish phrase it. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf, 


xiv The fijst thing you do is to poke fun at me out of your 
wretched classics x88o Dixon Windsor IV xxxiii 320 
London wits poke fun at him 

0. tntr a. To poke ones nose, go prying into 
corners or looking about one ; fg, to make curious 
investigation. 

171S Prior Down-Hall ii Hang Homer and Viigil, 
their meaning to seek, A man must have pok’d into Latin 
and Gieek 1809 W. Irving Kntckerb,, Acc. Author (1849) 

14 He was a veiy inquisitive body, and when not in his 100m 
WEIS continually poking about town x8m SurtLEV Peter 
Bell VI IV, No longer imitating Pope, In that baibarian 
Shakespeare poking 1830 T A Trollopl Wan- 
derer xvi 235 In vain 1 poked among its obscuie lanes. 
x666 J Payn Mysi Mv bridge xx, Having a iTwyer to poke 
and pry into his accounts 1898 Etiz 4 Germ, Card (1899) 
38 She IS off. to poke into eveiy corner and box, if 
necessary, any careless daiiy-maid's eai. 

b. To potter; to move about or woxk in a 
desultoiy, ineffective, ox dawdling way. 

1796 Jane Austen Sense f Sens, n, ni, Loid bless me 1 
how do you think I can live poking by myself? 1839 
E. FitzGcha-ld Lett (1889) I 49il daie sayjou ihiiik u 
very absuid that |I] should poke about heie in the country, 
when I might be in London seeing my fiiends 1877 
Mar M Grant Sun-Maid vin, I should enjoy poking about 
a bit on Dinah’s back 

7 . trans To poke the head, and absol. to poke ; to 
carry the head thrust inelegantly foi wai d , to stoop, 
1811 L M Hawkins Ciess 4* Gorir, I 185 * A quaiter's 
dancing ’ would be well bestowed on the young lady, as she 
certainly poked most terribly 1823 Brocket r N C Gloss,, 
Poke, to stoop * To poke the head ' x8 . . Miss H Shei ley 
in Symonds Shelley ji (1878) 43 It was not worn as a 
punishment, but because 1 poked 1847 [see Poking///, a x}. 
jpoo El Glyn Visits Elisabeth (1906) 3 They both poke 
their heads, and Jane turns in her toes 
b. colloq To project obtiusively, to stick out, 
xSzS Ciaven Gloss (ed. 2), Poke, to project, to lean 
foiwaid, to bag out 

'Poke^ *SV. Also 6 polk. [f. Poke 

+1 trans. To catch fish with a poke-net (sec 
Poke sb,'^ 4) Obs 

1574 Reg Privy Council Scot II. 399 Slaucbter of blak 
fische, polking and poking 01 ony ulhcr crynies 
2 . To pul in a poke or bag ; to bag ; to poke up, 
to put up in a bag or pocket. 

1596 Harington Metam Ajax 49 Perhaps thou hast 
a mmde to poke vp thydish when you likest tliy meatu well 
<r 1738 Ramsay Eagle 4 Robin 49 Poke up your pypes, 
Poke^ w ,3 V,S [f. Poke sbl^ 2] iians. To 
put a poke on. 

1828 Webster s. v., To poke an ox 

Po’ke-bo’unet. [f Pokej^ ort/i* see Poke 
C olloquial name for a bonnet with a project- 
ing brim , spec, one of this shape worn in the early 
part of the ipth c Also attmb, 

1820 Hermit tn Loudon xen V 35 Anotbei stieet nuisance 

15 your poke-bonnet ladies, who sometimes put out your 
eyes with these pent house pi ejections 1833 T Hook Love 
4* Pride, Widow viii, For young women as likes to look 
about ’em, them poke bonnets is old nick 1837 Lytion E, 
Malirav iv, vi, A few ladies of middle age wear straw 
poke bonnets. 1858 R S Suriees Ash Mamma ix, [A] 
lady . painted in one of the old poke bonnets of former 
days. 1884 Centuiy Mag XXVIII 14 Eight or nine 
ladies, gentlemen, and children, in the poke bonnets and 
high-collared coats of the year 1839 

b. Applied to the form of bonnet worn by 
Quakeresses, and later to that of Salvation Aimy 
women, etc. ; hence, to the wearers of such. 

1848 Bartleit Diet, Avier., Poke-bonnet, along, straight 
bonnet, much worn by Quakers and Methodists X862 
H. Marryat Year m Sweden II Ivi. 264 We dined at 
a farmhouse. , the pioperty of Anabaptists, a sect most 
numerous in Gotland. There’s no mistaking the women 
by their downcast looks and black poke-bonnetb. 1877 
Sat Rev 12 May 577/2 At Croydon, Doiking, and other 
favouiite haunts of Friends, the bioad-biimmed hats 
for the men, and close poke-bonnets for the women, may 
still be seen 1899 St yames* Gas 17 Aug 11/2 Never 
reached by the Church, or any other spiritual organisa- 
tions, except possibly the ‘poke bonnets ’ at the corneia of 
the streets 1902 Eliz L Banks Newipqpei Girl X07 The 
poke bonnet and dark blue dress, u hlch 1 thought 1 would 
not get until I had spent a few dajs invebtigating what was 
the best way to join the Army 
Hence Poke-ho nneted a,, weanng a poke- 
bonnet, 

1877 Sat Rev 23 June 735/1 Marcliing in.., hatted or 
poke bonneted, and silent, when u [a leligious observance] 
is Quaker, xgox Daiiy Chron 16 Nov 3/2 The poke- 
bonnetted young ladies who resided in the chaiming suburb 
of Paddington-green 

Poked (p^«ktj, a, [f. Poke sb\ 2 + 2.] 

1 Furnished with a bag or poke ; dilated, 
xfiix Markham Countr* Content, l xix, (1668) 83 She 
must be of large bodj, aell poked behind for huge Eggs. 
x8^ C-^en Gloss, (ed 2), Poked, having a bag or ptHcc 
under the jaw, which is generally the case with consumptive 
or rotten sheep. 

2 . Of a bonnet or cap ; Furnibhed with a poke* 
1866 Geo Eliot i?* Holt x, He. in a poked cap and without 
a cravat made a figure at which his mother cried every 
Sunday 1871 Miss Mulock Fair France iv, 125 Tho-.e 
frightful white poked caps or bonnets, which often hide 
s^ sweet, saintly, and even beautiful faces. 

Poked, ppl, a, [f. Poke + -ed 1.] 

1 . Thrust, pushed, stiired, etc. ; see the vb. 

18^ Westm Gas 21 Apr. 3/t These may he found 
in the p^ed-away forgotten traj^ of our jewellers’ shopisc 

ta. Of a ruff. Cnmped with a poking-stick, uhs. 
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1593 Pass. Mcrrtce {1876) 74 The delight of their curious 
poked ruffes would be set aside x6|o Glapthornr HoU 
lander iii. Wks, 1874 I 113 They shall weare Beav«*r Hats, 


sanaer iii. wks, 1874 l mey shall weare lJeav«*r Hats, 
Poak’d Ruffes, Grograin Gowncs, 01 ,.wi ought Taffata 
Pokeful (pd^it’kful). [f. POKJB + -ful] 
A bagful, a small sackful, 

*377 kANGt. P» PI B. vn, igi A poke ful [1393 C, \ 3.ja 
poke.ful; A viii 178 v r poUcful] of pnrdoun heie, ne 
piouinciaks lelLies rS7S G. Hkv^xh Letter-bk {Camden) 
91 Ifte bee not woith a pokeful I of pence 158* J Bfix 
//addon’s A Hsiu Osor tasb, Asf.uie disscntyng nom the 
pin nose of this Piopliecie, asif he wciedeniaunded the way 
to Caniei biu y, lie might auiiswei e, a poakc full of Plummes 

II Poke-lo'ken, pokelo gan. (/. S [n. 

Ocljibwa pokenogim ] (See r|iiols ) 

1848 Tiiori au Maine W (1894) 68 Now and then we 

{ lasbed what McCauslm called a pokebgan, an Indian teitn 
or what the diivers might have leason to call a poke-1 ogs- 
in, an Inlet that leads nowhere /bid 13a 1855 Hah- 

BURioN Nat. <v Hum. Nat If 404 A poke-loken is a 
iTiaishy place 01 stagnant pool connected with a river 187a 
0 it Vprh Ameruanistm ao The teitn pokeloken, an Indian 
term, signifying ‘maish’, .. is still largely used by the 
lumbermen in Maine, and, in the Noilhwcst. 

Pokemantle, variant of Pockmanteau. 
Po'ke-pu:dding. Also (Sc.) 9 pook-pudding, 
contr. 8-y pook-pud, [f. Poke f/i.i -hPuDDiNa.] 
1 . A pudding made m a poke or bag, a bag- 
pudding. Now Sc and dial. 

155* Hur 40 nr, Poke puddynge, viaza^ fanaia 1802 
SiuBAi D Ckron. Sc. Poetry Glosiut/^ok^Jhids, bag puddings, 
diitnpluigs, X825 /amh son, Pock-pudding. 

2 . Sc. Applied contcmpluoubly to a corpulent 
or gluttonous person ; an oppiobrious designation 
111 Scotland for an Englishman. Now /tumorous. 

(rx73o Burt /Lett. N. Scotl. (17S4) I. vi. 138 My Countiy- 
nien ,, all over Siotland, arc digiiiUcd with the Title of 
Poke Pudding, winch, according to the Sense of the Woid 
among the Natives, signiries a Glutton a 1776 in If ei d 6'c. 
liongsl, 1x8 They'll night the fuds of the Fockpuds, For 
inotiy A bullock bare*s coming. x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xx, 

* We maun gar wheat Hour serve us for a blink*, said Nicl,, . 
*lhe Kngli^iers live amaibt unon't; but, to be &iuc, the 
pock-puddings ken nae better' 1827 — /^lafy 20 Dec, 
Atient the copyrights— the pockpuds weie not frightened by 
our high price. X870 Ram&ay Remin vi. (ed, iB) 228 A set 
o' ignotanipQck-puddin£^ 1885 Morris in Mackail /^tfe 
(1899) II. X43 Wiicllier pock-pudding piejudice or not, 1 
can't biing myself to love that couiuiy [Scotland]. 

8 A local name of the Long-tailed Titmouse. 
X856 /i.ng Cyel Nat //ui IV, 203 This is the Poke 
Pudding, Iluckmuck, and Mum-Rulhn of the Knghbli X883 
ywAiNsoN /^fw Names Ptfds ^2 (British Long-tailed Tit 
j* c sj' k*. 1 <M I r 31 Poke bagiGlouoestershuc , balop), 
Pit I ■.£ 1 g {N'i.1 

Foker (p^*koj), sb.'^ [f. Pokis -i- -Bit ^.] 

1 . An mstiument for poking or stilling a lire, 
consisting of a stiff metal rod, one end of which is 
fitted with or formed into a handle. 
ye%v’s^oAet*i see quot. 1809 

X534in W H. 'J’urner Select. Ree Ov/ord (1880) 126 He 
. came downe with a poker in his hande, 17x4 Adimsok 
S^ect. No. 60B f 13 By her Mod Will she never would 


S^ect. No. 60B f 13 By her Mod Will she never would 
suffer the Poker oat of her Hand. x8oo Mrs. Hcrvuy 
Mow hay Pam. 1 . 70 The men say she is os stiff as a 
poker t and the women nie afraid of her, she is ho piotid and 
prudibh. 1829 Lyiion Disowned xviii, The ancient domestic 
. .came, poker in hand, to his assistance. 1844 Ld. 1) kouciiam 
A Isimel III. VI, 176 Of a stiffness so peifect that pair 
of his toilette seemed to be swallowing a poker. 1899 R. 
WuirEiNG No. s */fohn St. xix, A Jew's Poker is a Chiistiaii 
person who attends to Jewish fires on the Sabbatli day. 

b. fig. (m allusion to its proverbial stiffness) ; 
A person with a rigid stiff carriage or manner, 
x8x2 Miss Mitfoku iit L’Estiange L{fe (tSro) 1 . 184, I 
date say our new cousin ib just buch a pokci as Lord 
Selkirk, with an non head and an iron heart. 1B38 Lady 
Gkanvills Lett. 14 July, lie would be very handsome if 
he would not stoop . Lis is a poker in comparison. 
f 2 . m Naktf^’-slzck: secVOKimz/b/. sb. 2. Oks. 
1604 Dekker /Touesi Wk Wks. 1873 II. as Where's my 
ruffe and poker, you block-head ? x6o6 IIuywood 2nd Pt 
//you know not me r. Wks 1874 1 . asS Nuw, your Puiitans 
poker is not so huge, but somewhat fonger ; a long blender 
poking sticke is the all In all with your Suffolke Punlane. 
8 * In various transferred uses. a. (See quot.) 
X823 Crabs Tec/mol. Dtct.% Poker , or driver^ an iron 
instiument, of various lengths and sizes, used for driving 
hoops on masts It bos a flat foot at one end, and a round 
knob at the other. 

b. /tumorous. The staff or rod of office earned 
by a verger, bedell, etc. 

1844 [implied m fioker-bearer . see 81 . 1905 H S. Hol- 
tANV Personal Stud ix. Wesicoii 130 Under the haughty 
contempt of the solitary verger [in Peterborough Cathedral], 
who had been forced to lend the authority of his 'poker* to 
thubc undignified and newfangled efforts. 

0. Unvuersity slang. One of the university 
bedells at Oxford and Cambridge, who carry staves 
or maces (' pokeis ’) before the Vice-Chancellor 
1841 Rime of New-Made Baccdlere (Farmer), Heads of 
Houbes in a row, And Deans and College Dons below, 
With a Poker or two behind. X867 Lonaon Soeteiy'^Vl 
347 We attended duly at St. Mary’s to see the vice- 
chancellor, doctors, proctors, ‘ pokers &o in their robes of 
state, 1897 Jowetfs /*ife ff Lett. Il viii, sad Theie was 
a great procession, the Chancellor in black and gold, Doctors 
in scarlet gowns, the Vice-Chancellor with pokers. 

4 . Pea-hot poker j a popular name of species of 
Trilofua (or Kniphofia\ South African liliaceous 
pkntS) bearing elongated spikes of scarlet or yellow 
dowers j called also flainefioweri/Ph^sm sb. zo). 


her good Will she never would 


Miller Plmt » , Red-hot poker plant 1809 Pall 
Mall G XI Oct. a/a The clustered sunfloweu and ^led liol 
pokeis ’, most gorgeous of September’s old-fashionecl blooms 
1902 Qomisii Naiuiitlist Tha/Jies 179 Scarlet tntomas (led- 
hot pokers) look splendid among the deep gieens of the 
summer gioss. 

6 . The implement with which poker- woik is 
done ; hence, shoit for Poker-wobk. Also atinb 

*827 SeaJiam Par Rcs( ^ A cli awing in pokei, by him, of 
the Salvator Munch, after Cailo Dolci 1854 [see j>oKer~ 
ptcim e in 8J c igoo W D Thompson Poker IVot k 10 The 
pokeib weie anything, from a knitting needle to an non locl 
i in. thick, and were bound with yarn 01 other mateiial to 
protect the hands fioni being bmnl, and to enable the 
workei to obtain a firmer gup of the implement /bid 17 
The ‘Pyio' is another development in Pokei machines 
which does away with the spirit lamp /bid 34 Poker 
aitists will find it convenient to be in possession of ihe 
puncipal manuraLtuiei’s list of Poker materials. — /«- 
struct *Pyto* Poker Machine^ Btfoie btartmg any piece 
of woikit is wi&c to become familiar with the lighting and 
working of the pokei. 

6 A person who pokes ; esp. one who pokes or 
pries into things, 

1608 Arm IN Nest Nmn (1880) 50 Now our Philosophical 
Pokei pokte on, and poynted to a stiangc shew X74t 
RiciiAunsoN Pamela (1B44) I xxxix 359 bucli thoughtful 
/uttff ity po/icrs as 1 am I 

7 . Phrase, By the /toly poker. A humorous as- 
severation, of Irish origin anti uncertain meaning. 

1804 Mar ICuct wokiii Lwterreh Gloves 11, ‘By the holy 
poker ', said he to himself, ‘the old fellow now is out theie* 
x8a8 Lancet 23 Feb 773/2 He sweaib by the ‘ holy poker ' 
and ‘St. Paliick’, that ne will never again go to St Bar- 
tholomew’s X890 ‘ R. BonwrwooD* Col. Reformer (i8gi) 
*34 Hy the holy imker, sir, .you've just bit it there, 

8 . attriJ) and Comb , as pohr-arni\ poker-hac/ted^ 
poker-like adjs. ; poker-bearer, a mace-bearer, a 
University bedell , poker-drawing, poker-paint- 
ing « PoKBR-woBK ; poker-piotuxe, a picluie 
made by poker-work; poker-style, the style of 
pokei-woilc. (See also sense <,.) 

1890 Scots Obseii/er 25 Jan. 267/2 Mannerisms noticed 
thirty ycais af^o on St Andrews Links . Alexander Hill's 
tip toe ecccnliiutics, and Mill's ‘^poker-arm, imbecile, push- 
ing motion I 1883 Portmghi in Wagsomiie 6 To assume 
his usual *poker backed stylo of seat 1898 Pail Mall G 
a Mar, 2/2 The journal.. assumes its most pokei -backed 
*^we-tokl you so ’ attitude 1844 J, T Hewlett Parsons 
IK IX, Fiom vice chancellor down to vice chancellor’s 
*pokci -bcarei 189$ IKeslm Gaa 13 Aug 3/3 ‘ Black Rod 
. cai lying a ibrec-conicred hat m one hand, and a shoit 
gilt headed *pokcr-Iike slick gi aceful Jy poised in the other. 
1895 Clara il .SirviNs m Proc 14th Com. Amer. Imir. 
Detyf^S^ The art of "pokei -painting has had inoic attention 
m England than ulsewheic ^1854 Fathiiolt Did Terms 
ArtSj^Pokc) puiwest imitations of pictuics or rather of 
bistei washed drawings executed by singeing the surface of 
white wood with a heated poker, such as used in Italian 
lions. X887 Morris in Mackail Lfe (1899) Il 183 Some 
decoration that she was doing in tlie ^poker-style, burning 
the pattern m 

Fo'lcer, sb ^ Now 1 / S colloq. Also 7 pocar. 
[pcih, from Norse; corr. to Da. pokker, Swed. 
pocker llie deviL Cf. also PuoK, Book.] A hob- 
goblin, bugbear, demon. Old Poker y the devil, 

J*S 9 « see H odgk-poker 1 Pai/vw /leamenxoq 

Eueii a<t a mother, when her cliilde is wayward,., scar eth it 


with some pocar, or bull-beggcr, to make it cling more vnlo 
her and be quiet. X784 H. Walpole Lei to //on H. S 
Conway s M:ay, The very leaves on the horse-chesnuts , 
cling to the bough os if cfd poker was coming to take them 


Jay, The very leaves on the horse-chesnuts, 

cling to the bough os if cfd poker was coming to take them 
away 1828 W lbsi cr, Pekery any frightful object, especially 
111 the dark; a bugbear ; a woid m common popular use in 
Ameiica 

tPo'ker, s/)/^ dial. Obs. [f. Poke sack + 
-eb 1.] (See quoU 

a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crewy Poker, one that conveys 
Goafs (at Newcastle) m Sacks, on Hoiseback. 

Po ker, sb.^ Chiefly U. S [Origin uncertain 
Cf. Ger. poch^ also pocjieypocheuy pochsptely a similar 
bluffing card-game of considerable age, £. poc/ien 
to boast, brag, lit. to knock, rap.] A card game, 
popular in Araenca, a variely of Bbaq, played by 
two or more persons, each of whom, if not bluffed 
into declaring his hand, bets on the value of il, 
the player who holds the highest combination of 
cards as recognized in the game winning the pool. 
[1855 Geo. Eliot in Cioss Life {i88|) 1 . 356 ^e night we 
attempted * Brag ’ or * Pocher ’ ] *850 Mrs. S T. L Robin 
SON Kansas 156 Jones and otheis came in at night and 
‘played poker at twenty five cents ante , 1836 G. D. 

Brewerton War in Kansas He could cheat his coni 
panion at a ‘ friendly game of poker *, and shoot him after 
wards ,, with as little remorse. X869 0 . W. Holmes Old 
Vol o/LfCy Cinders fiom Ashes (1891) 255 Do the theo- 
logical professors take a hand at all-fours or poker on week- 
days ? 2894 S Fjskb Holiday Stones (xgoo) 169 Poker, 
they call it ashoie; but, as gambling is not allowed on 
government vessels, it becomes whist at sea. 

b allrtb, and Comb , as poker-gamey -player, 
xZnQ,KmQ Momitain Sierra Nev xiv 285 They shoved 
the jury into a commodious poker-room, where were seats 
grouped about neat, green tables. x88a N York Times 
II h^r., Poker-pIaying was carried to England in the old 
packet ships, ^ « 

Poker, sb.^f a kind of duck • see Poohard, 
Po'ker, V. [f. Poker sb i] 

1. tram, a. To use a poker to , to poke, stir, or 
strike with a poker, b. Poker up : To stiffen up, 
or make as stiff as a poker, nonce-uses. 


*787 Mme. D'Arblay Diary rg June, Z thought you had 
been too good-nalured to pokei the people in the King's- 
house 1 1806-7 J Blrssiord Miseries //nm Life (1826) 
\\ XXV. 254 Portiaits. of jour host’s family all pinched 
and pokered up in the incredible costumes of their several 
cental xes 

2 To diaw m or adorn with poker-woik. 

1897 Daily Niivs 2 June 5/2 The Duchess had executed 
several kid sachets in pokerwork, andhei daughter, Pi incess 
Alice of Alhaiiy, Iitu pokered a wooden stand 0x900 
W D. Thompson /’oker IVoik 12 Illustration of various 
articles which have been pukei ed by accomphiihed designers 
and artists 

Hence Pokering vbl. sb. (also aitnb/). 
x88o Lomas Alkali Trade ar In the ‘fiont’ plate, are 
placed, the woiking dooi, pokering door, and means for 
getting at the grates 

Po’kerish, rt-.i [f Poked -f* - isrI.] In- 
clined to be ‘ stiff as a poker *, esp in manner. 
Hence Po’kerislily ado.y Pckerishness. 

*848 IIawiiiornc Ml Life Longfellow <1891) II i 36 A 
man of ihougliL and originality, with a ceitain iron-poker- 
uncompiomising stiffness in his mental character, 
1867 Miss Brouoiuon Cometh U_p as P lower xxxvi, ‘I am 
an aid I’m inter lupling a pleasant tCte-a-tcte 1 ’ says the 
old Jady, poketishly 1880 Aigosy XXIX 230, ‘ I regret to 
have lost it’, I sard, stiff to pokerishness. x888 Century 
Mag. hi ay 35/1 Ella called her ‘ stiff and pokensh 

Fo’kerish, U.S. colloq. [f. Poker 
-ISH \] Fraught with a kmd of mysleiious dread ; 
ghostly, uncanny. 

*835 Willis Pencillings II. xli 28 A poker Ish looking 
dwaif. 1853 Lowell y?///. Prose Wks 1B90 I, 

36 Theie is something pokensh about a deserted dwelling, 
even in broad daylight 187% Mrs Stowe My Wife <5* / 
viri, It was a lonesome and pokensh opeiation to dismantle 
the loom that had long been my home 1874 B. Tayior 
Projfhet IV, vi, A pokensh place 1 Theie's something in the 
air Breeds thoughts of inur der 

Po ker-work. [f Poker sh\ + Work jA] 
Aitibtic work done by buining a design on the 
surface of white wood with a heated pointed imple- 
ment. 

Oiiginnlly, a pointed poker woe used, later the ‘heater ’ of 
an Italian iron (see quot. foi poker-picinie s.v. Poker* 8), 
etc ; now done with a special appaiatus tire essential featum 
of which IS a. platinum point or pointer kept continuously 
hot for the pm pose. 

1813 J FoRbVTii /iunarls Rjicuiston /ialy 91 mtey The 
process called cestiotum was, in my opinion, nothing but 
poker-work, 1892 El. Rowd Chip cmving (1895) 37 Ready- 
made objects, such as are sold lor painting or poker work. 
X894 Daily News 2 JVlay 8/4 There is a cedar-lined Mciitoitc 
in deM poker work, a lealJy beautiful piece of furniture 

Poking (pou kiq), wl sb. [f. Poke + -ino 1,] 
1 . The action of the vb. Poke : thrusting, push- 
ing; projecting forward. 

1582 Stanyiiuhst H/nets ir, (Arh.) 60 With the push and 


poeking of laiince hee perceth his entiayh. x8xx L. M 
Hawkins Ctess ^ Geitr, (i8ra) I, 189 The poking, and a 
bad inclination of her left foot, he cared not for. xgoa 
H S. Mehriman Vultures 1, Mr Mangles who carriednis 
head in the manner known at a girls’ school as ‘ poking ' 


x8ax bcorr Kemlw xi, I helped Pinnieuinks to sharpen Ins 
pincers and Iris poking-avvl xSm Carlylb Misc IV. 345 
Madam, I drilled him soundly with ray poking pole 
2 . Po ktng-stlck (-iron). A rod used for stiffen- 
ing tile plaits of ruffs , originally of wood or bone, 
afterwards of steel so as to be applied hot Hist 
1392 Nashe P. Pemlesse Wks. (Grosart) IL 44 That sin- 
washing Poet that made the Ballet of Blue staich and 
poaking stick, 1602 Middleton Blmty Master Constable 
III iiL 106 Yom ruff must stand in print , and for that pur- 
pose, get poking sticks with fair long handles. ? t6o6 Row- 
lands Tenuble Batiell (Hunter Cl ) 12 The poking yron is 
too hot x6xx SiiAKS Wint T. iv. iv. 228 Pins, and poaking- 
sLickes of Steele X664 Cotiom Scan on i. 4 Her Needles, 
Poking-sticks, and Bodkins 1869 M rs Falliscr Lace xxu 
268 When the use of staich and pokin^-sticks had rendered 
the arrangement of a ruff easy, the size began rapidly to 
increase 

Fokiiig ppl a. [f Poke -b -ino^ ] 

1 Projecting ; thrust forward • esp. of the head 
*799 k/i(ll Advertiser 22 June 3/3 A repulsive kind of 

hat, which may be called the poking Iiat, it has a long pro- 
jection, like the beak of a snipe. 1847 L. Hunt Meny 
Women Ij: B, I iv, 70 t'l'he gnaffes’] necks ^ make a feeble- 
looking, obtuse angle, completely an&wering to the word 
‘poking*. 

2 Of a person or his work : That pokes or potters j 
pottering, peddling, hence petty, mean Of a 
place; Petty, in size or accommodation; confined, 
mean, shabby, insignificant « Poky aJ i a, b. 

1769 Gray Let to Wharton 22 June, I am never so angry, 
as when I hear my acquaintance wishing they had been 
bred to some pokmg piofession, or emfiloyed in some office 
of drudgery, 1814 Jane Austen Manf Park xii. That 
poking old woman, who knows no more of whist than of 
algebra. 1850 Kingsley Alt Locke xxiv, 1 shall be 
shoved down ml 0 some poking little counti y curacy. 1864 
iA,TL\sssLady*s Walks tnS A'l ancevm (1863) 94 A chapel, 
which we reached through a poking little loom. 

Voiy ki), « 1 [f Poke v.^ + -r.] 

1 . a. Of a person, or lus life or work : Polteiing, 
peddling ; tidcen up with petty matters or narrow 
interests ; Poking ppl a. 2. 

1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred iVy If religion is going to make 
me so poky, 1 shall put it off as long as I can. z888 ‘ R. 
Boldrlwood* Robbery under Arms 111 , 1 laughed at myself 
for being so soft as to choose a hard-working pokey kind of 



POLAR. 


PORT. 

life Jhtd xlviii The people . . had lived a pokey life . . for 
many a year 

b Of a place: Petty m size or accommoda- 
tion, affording scanty room to stir, confined, 
mean, shabby ; = Poking ppl a, 2* 

1849 Smith PotihtonJU^^ xx, 174 In a poky cot 


TROUOPBC^r/MM^Pf/£xff II V, 74 
think of burying his talents in a poky little hole. 1894 
Jesao^v Hanaofft rS Chichester seemed to me 

a poky place 

o Of diess, etc * Shabby, dowdy 
c 1854 Thackebav JVaives 4 Lamb 1, Why do you dre«5S 
yourself in this odd poky way? 18^ — Newcomer Ivii, 
A he ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and most 
dingy gowns. 

2 , Cricket, Incliaed to ^ poke ’ when batting. 
i8gi W. G Grace Cricket 263 Against a poky batsman, 
on^ a sticky wicket, he has often as many opportunities as 
point of bringing off a smart catch. 

Hence Po'Mxiess. 
i 885 C/ucajgp Advance 14 Jan t 8 He detected the poki- 
ness of the entire bous^old this morning 
Po]^, a 2 and sd. rare [f Poke $h,^ + -y ] 
In poky bonnet^ poky sb, *= Poke-bonnet. 

186* Mrs, Browhinc Lett ^io Isa Blagden (1807) II 430 
The nearest approach to a poky bonnet possible ui this an- 
ful generation 18S0 Daily Heivs a July 5 A pleasing con- 
trast to those oppressive times when inexorable custom 
coiroelled all to wear spoon-bills or pokeys or Leghorns. 

11 Pol. Obs, rare, [L,potj contr^pted from jpol- 
//fxj A form of asseveration. Cf Editod 
iS9fi Nashe Sajffion Ep Ded , Wks (Grosart) 

III 8 By Poll and Aedipoll I protest 1600 DekkeRi 5 >^^ 
waker^s Holiday 1. (1802) 9 Your pols and your edipols. 
1609 Ev Woman in Hum, v. l in Bullen 0 PI IV 378 
Hee has his pols, and his aedypols, his times and his tncks. 
Pol, obs. form of Poll, Pool sb ^ 
llPolacca^ (pr?lsB'ka, ||p7lakka) [It,, orig, 
adj fem, ofpolacco Polish, ad Ger, Polack, a, Pol, 
Folak a Pole, a native of Poland,] A Polish dance, 
a polonaise j also the music for it. 

18x3 Sk, Character (ed. 2) I 222 Mana had brought home 
some new music, and was in the middle ofa favorite Polacca, 
vdien Gifford entered x86a E VKaast,Pio^amme 8 Mar , 
Folac^ Polonaise. A Polish dance in % tune , its char- 
acter is strictly solemn and dignified, and must express 
chivalrous firmness, combined with giace, 1898 Stainer 
& Barrett Did, Mus, Terms s v., In No 3 of Handel's 
twelve grand concertos is a polonaise orpolacca- 

'I'Polack (pWak), (ir) Obs Also 7 Po- 
laqtue, -eafc, -aoh, (9 -ak). [a. Pol. Holak a 

Pole ; Ger. Polack, F. Polaque ] A native or in- 
habitant of Poland ; a Pole , in quot. 1609, the 
king of Poland. So fPo laker Obs, rare 
1 S 99 Sandys Spec (1632) 192 Then for his Catho, 

rJ®® V® Poiahers, they clearly slip collar *60* R Johnson 
AiMgtf 4- Comitew 127 The last of these fower vertues the 
Polai^s want, that is, celeiitie i6oa Shaks. Ham 11 h 63. 
1609 Middleton Sir R Shirley "Wks (Bullen) VIII 307 
He im ^received with great magnificence ...bo A of the 


B. adj, Polish. 

Carlyle Sart, Res ra. xii, Any soldier, were he but 
a Polack Scytheman, shall be welcome^ 

Polacre (poiakai), polacca2 (ptilse-ka). 
Forms : a 7, 9 pollacre, 9 poleaore, 8- polaore 
7 polaora, 8 polooco, 8^ polaooa. 7. 7 polooh, 
poUacke, 7-S polaque [In a and 7 forms a. F, 
polacre^ polaque « It. polac{c)raj polacca, whence 
directly the jS forms. So Sp. polacra^ Pg. polaci a, 
-fltra, polharca, Du, polaaky Ger. polackie, ~er. 
Origin uncertain ; F. plaoe, polaque. It. polacca, 
Ger placke, mean also Polish, Pole; but it is 
difficult to understand how a Levantine or Medi- 
terranean vessel should be so described.] 

A three-masted merchant vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean. See quot 1759-76 m a, 

II VI 88s Here our Admiral! 
had hyred a Pollacre about the buiden of one hundred and 

twentietunne 17SS Assemb Ceorna (1881)^3 

All Masters of Vessefis shall pay into the Pufc TreLu^ 
for every Snow Brig Polacre or Sactia Twenty Tw 
shilhnp and Six pence 1764 Smollett Trav, (1766) I 
nn^ n/if IS geueially full of tartanes, polacres, 

and othei small vessels, that come from Sardinia I^ca 
loaded with salt, wine, and other raiumo’ 
diti^ 176^ Falconpr Diet Marine, Polacre, a shiD 
with three masts, usually navigated in the Levant, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean generally furnished with 
f?m maui-mast, a^Maieen sails upon the 

fore-mast and mmenniast Some of them howev£ caxrv 

pollaci e IS Iiding within musket-shot of the beach 

Ji 3® itsay,d a ves- 

Kll Cwhich « ee mad, for a polacra) plymg vp to winde- 
W NrLSOHdFeb m Nicol<£i>,|s hSi,) I S, 


V. I6« IcjU Ou No 3x6/1 At h« d^taie ftom 
Alexandua, there entred a French Polach. 1673 Ibui, 
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No 1024/1 All their Men of War are in Port, save a Pol 
lacke, which is got out, and gone in Corso 1687 A Lovell 
tr I'heveaofs Trav i 228 On Wednesday a Polaque fell 
in among us, running foul of our Sanbiquer 
b, attnb, and Comb, 

174s Gentl Mag, 69s A Spanish polacco ship *780 
Capt Knowles in Naval Chron, 11 . 518 They were two 
Xebec ships, polacie ngged x8oi Ibid VI 412 The 
Neapolitan polacre brig Madona de Laure x846_ Raikes 
Lt/i of Brentott 30 z We gave chase to a polacre ship, 

Polaile, variant of PuLLAiiiE Obs , poultry. 

+ Polaine. Obs, Also 6 pnUeyne. See quots 
x58a in Arcluseol ^liaiut XVI. 209 Foure threave of 
hempe and pulleyne lujj 1631 New Hampshire Frov, 
Papers (1867) 1 . 63, 4 pieces of polaines ffor saues ffor shal- 
lops, at 25s per piece, i quoile of cordage, 

Polaly, variant of Pullayly Obs,, poultry. 
tBolan. Ohs, [a. OF pml{d)tn Polish, a 
Pole ] A Pole, a native of Poland, 

150* in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser, i, 1 . 50 The Hunganes, 
Boyams, and^ the Folana 1604 T. Wright Passions i. x. 
4^1 might discourse over Italians, Folans, Germanes 
JPolan, var. Polayn Obs,, knee-armoiir. 
f Pola*2lCZfe. Maut, Obs Also pollonkre. 
[Related to F palanc (i 5 th c in Littrd), now 
plan, a combination of two pulleys connected by 
a rope, cf palanquer to hoist with tackle, also 
It. pcdanga a hoisting 01 raising appaiatus, a lever, 
a roller, L p{h)alatiga a canying pole, a roller on 
which a heavy body is rolled, Gi ^d\ay^ a round 
piece of wood, a trunk, blodc, log, pole. 

(Fi. has 2lsCip(tlancre,palangre,oi the same origin, in the 
sense of a stout buoyed fishiug-iope to which a seues of 


sense 

lines are attached bearing the hooks }] 

A kind of pulley or tackle for hoisting heavy 
articles 

X485 Naval Acc, Hen, VII (1896) 47 Swyftyng takles., 
xj, pollankies vj Ibid, 73. X48S State Papers, Chapter 
Ho Bk, VII, Polancies with shivers of biasse, 1514 Inv, 
Stores Hmry Grace it Dieti, Poleancres with shivers of 
wood, poleancres with shiveis of biasse. 

Poland (pffoland). Also 6-7 Folelaud. [f. 
Pole ^ -i- Land sb (or perh ad. Ger, Polen, 
MHG. Poldn, with ending assimilated to laftd) ] 
A country of E. Europe, formerly an independent 
kingdom; hence short for Poland oats or wheat, 
Poland Jowl, 

XS64 Bnef Extun D iv, 0 woulde to God the state of 
the Churches of, .Foleland weie brought to this poynte 
x6os Camden Rem (1637) 17 The Bridges of Poleland. 
x8m Examwer 4 May 282/1 Oats 538*. .57s od. Polands 
58s., S9s od, 1849 D T Browne Amer Poultry Yd (1858) 
56 The newly-hatched chicks are grey, much resembling 
those of the silver Polands. 

b attnb and Comb , as Polastd breed, oat ; Po- 
land fowl, one of a breed of domestic fowls, 
having black plumage and a white topknot, 
Poland manna: seeMANNAlfi; Poland wheat, 
while cone wheat ( Trihcum polonicum) 

^ Penny CycL XVIII 476/2 1 he ^Poland breed, which 
IS black-feathered, with white topknots, lays well 183a 
* B. Moubray Dorn. Poultry (ed 6) is The ^Poland fowls, 
as they are generally called, weie chiefly imported fiom 
Holland. X764 Museum Rust, III xxxv 155 Most of my 
neighbours prefer the white ^Poland oat x686 Plot 
Staffot^h 342 White-Lammas, or *Poland-wheat 
Hence Po lander, a native of Poland, a Pole 
{phs,) , also a Poland fowl. 
x6oi R Johnson Kin^ ^ Commw, 133 He [was] . in- 
forced to leaue the whole possession of Liuonia to the 
Polander 1796 H. Hunter tr St,‘Pzerre's Stud Nat 
£799) IH* 4 S<> Vou will not see , regiments foimed of 
Russians, of Polanders, 01 of Venetians 1830 * B. Moubray ' 
Dorn Poultry 6) 16 The Polandeis ..are one of the 
most useful varieties. 

Polar (pi 5 b-lai), a, (sb,) [ad. med,L. pldr-zs, 
f. L. pl-us Pole sb s : see -as K Cf. It. polare 
(c igoo in Dante), Sp polar, F. polaifo (1556 in 
Hatz -Daim.) ] 

1 . Astron and Ceog^, Of or peitaimng to the 
poles of the celestial sphere or of the eaith; 
situated near or connected with eithei pole. 

XSSI Recorde Cast, JCnml, (1556) 41 Reckeii from one of 
the poles 23 degiees and an halfe, .draw a circle of that 
arcuit about eche Pole These circles maye well bee called 
Pob circl^, or Polar circl^ X594 J 1 )avis Seaman's 
Seer ii (2607) 6 The Artjck Polar circle is one of the lesser 
circles, deuidmg the Sphere into two vnequall partes. 1667 
P Z, X. 289 As when two Polar Winds together 
drive Mounlams of Ice x66g Sturmy Manneps Afag vn, 
u 5 , [ 1 ] call It a Polar Plane, because the Poles thereof are 
cf the World, ^xyii Ken Hymnothco Poet. 
Wks, 1721 HI, 120 Devotion cold as Polar Ice was grown 
38x5 J SMipi Panorama Sc ^ Art I. 277 The polar 
^ameter of the eaith x8s6 Kane Arct Expl I. xxiii. 302 
® traveller 1878 Huxldy Physiogr 
17 8 The cold polar waters sink by their density 
0 In specific combinations witlj sbs , eg 

anmmia due to residence in the polar 
regions during the sunless winter P bear, the white bear, 
fws via} itimvs P circle, each of the circles parallel to 
distance of 23° 28' fiom eiSier pole, 
bounding the Arctic and Antarctic zones, P dial, a dia 
having Its gnomon in the plane of the earth’s axis P 
angular distance of any point on a sphere 
Wilde complement of declinatwn or 

the white hare, Lepns arcticus P, 
boieahs or australis P, plant, a name 
fovStipinum lacmiainm, from the fact of its leaves pointine 
due North and South {Syd, Soc, Lex,) P pojec^n^a^ 


Projection. P star (mod.L. siella polaris siue Polus, in 
Alphonsim Tables, Venice 15*8), the Pole-star, also Jig, 
5= guiding star, guide, cynosuie, 

xSSi “94 *Polar circle [see 1] X704 J Harris Techn 

1 , *Polar Dyals, are those whose Planes are parallel to 
some Great ( 5 ucle that passes thro’ the Poles, or paralfel to 
some one of the Homs 1816 Playfair Nat Phil II 35 
From the azimuth, the *poiar distance and the complement 
of latitude, compute the altitude x868 Lockvcr Elem 
Astron § 329 146 Sometimes the distance fiom the noith 
celestial pole is given instead of that from the celestial 
equator. This is called north-polar distance X85X Mavne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxv, We were tiaversing the region of 
the *polar plant’, the planes of whose leaves, at almost 
eveiy step, pointed out our meridian 18B5 Girls Own 
Paper Jan lyi/r The Compass plant— variously known, 
also, as the pilot weed, polar plant, and tui pentine weed 
X7a7-4t Chambers Cycl, Pole Star, or "Polar Star 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) TI 366 If we lose sight of 
our polar star, we shall quickly wander into inextricable 
difficulties. X797 Mrs Radcliffe Italian 1, Guided over 
the deep waters only by the polar star, 1854 Moseley 
Astron ui 14 i860 Reade Cloister ^ H, Ixv, His pure 

and uni 1 vailed love for Maigaret had been his polar stai. 

2 Ma^n Disposing itself in the direction of the 
poles of the earth; having polarity; of or per- 
taining to a magnetic pole or poles (see Pole jA- 
5 ) , magnetic. 

1^2 Sir T P Blount Ess 88 The Polar Vertue of the 
Loadstone was unknown to the Ancients ai6a6 Scar- 
burgh Euclid (1705) 2 In Loadstones jtis commonly known 
that there are Polar Points, called Noith and South 1849 
Noad Elecirictiy (ed 3) 296 Thepole JV, of the magnet .acts 
favourably m inducing south polar magnetism in n, and north 
polar at S, x86o ' 1 ’Vndall Glaciers i xx 142 , 1 examined 
the stones , and found them strongly polar, 187a Sir 
W Thomson Reprmt Papers 421 A polar magnet, as I shall 
henceforth call anything magnetized after the manner of 
a loadstone or a steel magnet xSqxS P Thompson A it- 
magnet 39 The pole or polar region of a magnet is simply 
that part of the surface of a magnet whence the mlcmal 
magnetic lines emerge into the air 
8. Ekctr Peitaimng to the poles of a voltaic 
battery ; having positive and negative electiicity. 

xfo6-4x Brande Chejit (ed 5) 320 The decomposition was 
perfectly polar, and decidedly dependent upon a cunent of 
electricity passing from the zinc through the acid to the 
platinum in the vessel c, and hack from the platiiuiin 
through the iodic solution to the zinc at the papu r 1850 
'DAVBEKvAtom The x (ed. 2) 352 Rendering the substances 
. positive and negative, or, to adopt the explanation of 
Faraday, causing a polar state in their panicles 1893 
Sloane Stand Electr Diet 454 Polar Region* In clectro- 
theiapeutics the area or region of the body near the thera- 
peutic declrode. 

4 Physics* a. Of forces ; Acting in two opposite 
diiections (Also in figurative applications.) 

1B09-10 Coleridge Enetid (1865) 55 There is, strictly 
speaking, no prtyw opposition but between the two polar 


forces of one and the same power X862 Grove Corr Phys, 
Forces (ed. 4) 38 Cases where a dual or polar character of 
force is manifested 1863 E V Nfalt Anal Th A NeU, 
45 The thought of centi es of force becomes that of polar 
force, where the most entire union is produced by the most 
complete opposition 

b. Of molecules : Regularly or symmetrically 
arianged in a definite direction (as though under 
the action of a magnetic force, e.g like iron filings 
under the influence of a magnet). 

1830 Grove Corr, Phys Forces (ed, 2) 36 At the point of 
maximum density the molecules of these bodies assume a 
polar or crystalline condition, xSfis Ibid, (ed. 4) 39 In the 
rupture of crystals, we are dealing with substances Fiaving 
apolarairangement of particles— the surfaces of thefrag- 
mente cannot be assumed to be moleculaily identical, 1870 
Yi SmyoLSi Pnne Psychol (ed 2) I v. n 5x7 Adiatent 
molecules will be unsymmetncally placed .. they will not 
stand in polar order, 

6 Biol, Of or peitaimng to the poles of a nerve- 
cell, an ovum, etc. See 1’ole sb*^ 7, 
"^ZUriLGegenbawPs Comp Anaf* in The polar areas, 
which are surrounded by shoit fringe-like processes. x88a 
Vines Sachs' Bot s8t In some instances the two polar 
nuclei meet, not in the centre, but towards the upper end 
of the embryo sac x888 Rolleston & Jackson A mm Life 
introd. 22 7 iote, A clear spot, the polar spot or corpuscle, 
may appear at each pole of the spindle. Ibid, 23 As soon 
as the ovum has attained its definitive sire, it veiy generally 
.gives origin to two polai bodies, or glo))ules, or directive 
vesicles 1898 J Hutchinson m -4 4 WTgi IX No *6, 

356 Opacities in the viticous and posterior polar cataract 
nad made their appearance 

6 Geom Relating or referred to a pole (see Pole 
8 ) , spec. Reciprocal to a pole ; of tile nature 
of a polar (see B,). 

Polar co-m’dinaies , see Co-ordinate B 2. Polar cttive 
with ie<ipect to a line, the locus in tangential co-ordinates 
corresponding to the polar curve with respect to a point 
in polar co-ordinates Polar equation, axi equation in polar 
CO ordinates Polar surface, in geometry of tliree dinien 
sions, a locus analogous in all respects to a polar curve 111 
plane geometry 

' k,acioix's Dtff.fy Ini Calculus 129 The variables 
in tnw equation are what Geometers have called polar 
co-oidinaies 1831 Hind Dijf Cnle 26a If r be the radius 
vector of a poJai curve, and 0 be the angle winch it makes 
with a fixj^ axK. z^ G Salmon Come Sect (1855) 1. 

9 44 lo find the polar equation of a right line 1^0 
Thomson & Iait Aa/ Phil, 1. 1, § 134 The polar figure to 
any continuous curve on a spherical surface is the locus of 
the ultimate intersections of great circles equatorial to 
pmuts taken infinitely near each other along it. 

‘ Analogous to the pole of the earthi or 

to the ^ole-star; of or pertaining to a central 
or directive principle. 



POLABOHT, 


POLARIZATION. 


1799 Chron in Awi, JRce 156/1 Universal Emancipation, 
witli Representative Legislntuie, was the polar principle 
which guided the Society of United liishmen 1858 
Carlyle F> &dk Gt \ 1 (1872) I 4 A king over men , whose 
movements weie polar, and earned those of the world 
along With them 1899 A Black in Exposiiot Jan st 
Both the Church and the woild depend m crisis on the man 
of insight the polar priniai7 man 

b. Directly opposite in character, action, or 
tendency. (See also 4 a.) 

S Wilson in lilac^o Aftiff, XXXI, 99B Rusticity 
and Urlianity are polai opposites 1840 Caulyle Heroes 
id, (1872) 90 Dante felt Good and Evil to be the two polar 
elements of this Cieation, on winch iL all turns 

B sb Gcom A curve related in a particular 
way to a given curve and a fixed point called the 
pole, in conic sections, the stiaighl line joining 
the points at which tangents from the fixed point 
touch the curve 

1848 G. Salmon Come Seti (1855) vi § 86 Whethei the 
tangents from bo real or imaginary, the line joining 
their points of conLact will bo the lenl line 
which wo sliall call the noUir of .r'y with regard to the 
circle. Ihid xv. § 302 The rLlation between the cuives 
IS lecipiocal, timl i«> the curve S might be genet ated fiom 
s in precisely thu same mannui tluit s was generated ftom 
S ; hence the name ‘iLoiprocal pnlais * 1885 Leudi:;suokf 

Crmonds Pi oj Gmn zoi 'Hic straight line .y determined 
III thii manner by the point .S is called the polar of S with 
lespect to the conic, and, rucipiocally, the point is said 
to bo the pole of the sliaigliL line s 

fBo'larohy, obs. euon. foim for roLYAitaiiv, 
government by nanny, or by n number ot laer&ons, 
So f !Po laroh, one of the persons so governing j 
t PolaTOhloal pertaining to or of the nature 
of a *polarchy’, 1* Bodarohist, an advocate of 
' polarchy ’ 

*647 M, Hudson Piv R^hiGm^U\ vin, 63 The Erection 
or institution of any Polarcliicnll Governmen t Ihd 11, i v ps 
A Polarchy in us own nature is inconsistent with Peace and 
Unity lhd<, eg The vocation and profession of Polarchs is 
cursed, milawml and un warrantable, Ihid v loa In all 
which sorts of Polarchy, both Polarchs and PolarchisLs arc 
obliged m conscience to endeavour the rcducement of tlmi 
Govcinnient to a Monarchic by all lawful meanes. 1648 
PRYNNR /Vea for Lords \ Popular Polarchy and Tyianny, 
x6te Bond Ecni, 1B3 , 1 aijpeal to the whole World, and 
even to the Consciences of our wicked Fclarchical upstarls. 
Polard(e, obs forms of Pollard. 
iPolari- (p<?lra tl), combining foim of mcclL. 
pohlris polai , as in polari-giiUulato a., having 
polar gulLules (see (lUTTurjAi'is) , polari-nuoleato 
a,, having polai nuclei. 

1887 W, Phillips Ihit Diseomycotss 076 Spondia 8, 
hiiunr oblong, stiaigUt or curved, polai t nuclontc. Ibid 361 
btmruUa 8, clUpUc or slightly tuibinale, polari’gultulate, 
FolaxiCf flJ. [f Polar h -10.] « I^olau a , 4. 
*863 AtlemUe Monthly Oct, 499 The curients of that 
polaric oj;>position 1864 in Wfdsier. 

j- Podarily, trifle. Obs. ra/e, {f. Polahy a, + 
-LY In a polar manner . see l^oLAii a 2, 

X646 SirT Browne Pseud, Ep 11 u 6z Iron .already 
informed by llie Loadstone and polarily determined by its 
pn action 

Folarimoter (p^larrm/tojt). [f. mcd.L. 
polHi i^s Polar (with reference to Polarization) 
+ -MKTMtt.] A form of polariscope for measuring 
the amount of lotation of the plane of polarization, 
or the amount of polanzed light in a beam 
1864 in Wnnsn r 1869 Meeh 24 Dec 337/3 The 
detection.. may be effected with the polarimeter, as pure 
glycerine has no action upon polaiised light xSpy AtBnils 
Ayj/. Med, III, ai^i Gi ape-sugar deflects polan&ed light to 
the right, and upon this is based a method of estimation by 
means of a somewhat expensive instrument called a polari- 
meter, X899 Cagnxy tr yaksiEs Clvi Dmpi v (ed. 4) i6a 
The rotatoty power of each of the four iluids Is ascertained 
by means of the polarimeter 

Hence Folariuietrlo (ptiljenmeTrik) of or 
pertaining to a polarimeter or polarimelry; Fo- 
lavi'metry, the art or process of mea‘?uring or 
analysing the polanzaiion of light 
1864 Weustlr, Polafimeiry, xSuq Cagnfy ir. JalsoFs 
Cim, Dms», 1 (ed. 88 The polarimetric lest may be 
applied llnd, v 163 Tins method requires a very accu- 
rate polarimeter, light polarimetric examinations, and a 
btghly-complicatcd calculation. 

Folariscope (pnlroTiblwup). [f. med.L. po- 
lam Polar (cf. prec.) + -scope. Of. F polan- 
scopsj] An instrument for showing the polarization 
of light, or viewing objects in polarized light ; con- 
sisting essentially of two plates or prisms, a/diArnztf;- 
ancl an attalyser ; made m various forms, simple or 
complex, according to the special use Also allf tb, 
1843 G Francis Ptot Arts etc , Polansiug APparatm^ 
PolfLuseopti any instrument which is capable of showing 
the phenomena of polarised light 1854 Pereira's Polar ^ 
toed Light (ed. 2) 228 The plates of topaz sold in the 
opticians' shops, for polariscope purposes, have been ob- 
tained by cutting tlie crystal perpendicularly to one of 
the optic axes ci86s J Wvlde in Cue Sc I. 8i/x In 
every polariscope there are two essential parts 1 namely, 
tht po/artser and the analyser \ the former receives and 
polarises the incident rays of light, and the latter presents 
to the eye the polarised ray either by reflection or by re.- 
fraction z866 Brands & Cox Diet Se , etc ZI. 951/x The 
polariscope proposed by Arago Is formed of a tube closed at 
one extremity by a plate of rock crystal cut perpendicularly 
to the optical axis, and about flve millimetres, in thick- 
ness, and having at the other end, where the eye is applied, 
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a prism possessing the propexty of double refraction placed 
transversely to the axis of the tuba 
Hence Fola xiscoplst, one skilled in the use of 
a polariscope; Folariseopy (p^^lce'nsk^upi), the 
art of using a polariscope 
z87a Proctor Ess Asiron xvui 2x2 More likely to sup- 
ply a conect answer than either spectroscopy, polariscopy, 
orphotogiaphy 1890 Cent , Folariscopist. 

Folariscopic (pulicriskp pik), a. [f as prec 
+ -10J Of or pertaining to, made, obtained, or 
viewed by, a polai iscope. 

X863 Intell Observ, No 44. ita Admirable polarwcopic 
objects 1872 Proctor Ess Asti on. xiii 193 The spec- 
troscopic and polai iscopic analysis of the corona. 1887 
AiJienmnm i Oct 442/3 The gaseous moleculei, <ind the 
dust particles which polariscopic observations show are 
present in the corona 

Polan*stio, a mrer^^. [erron, f Polarize ; 
see -iSTio ] =« Polaric 

1864 WmSTCR, PolanshCy pertaining to or exhibiting 

E oles, having a polar arrangement or disposition, aiising 
om, or dependent upon, the possession of poles or polar 
characteristics , as pulaubtic antagonism 

Pola ristrobo'meter. [mod f. med.L po- 
Idns PoLAii H- Gr. crr/ioiSo? a whirling round + 
-METRE , devised 1865 by Prof, H. Wild of Zurich, 
(He objected to the term polanmeier for an instrument 
that mcasuics,not the amount of polarization, but the angle 
of rotation of the plane of polanzatioii )] 

A foim of sacchanmetei , giving a very delicate 
means for measuring the rotation of the plane of 
polarization produced by the sugar solution. 

1870 Chemical Nms 21 Jan 35 Newest shape ofM. Wild’s 
Polaiistrobometer (Saccnarimetcr, Diabetometer) 1882 
Eodq ft Velly LandoUs ffmttlhl Polariscope g8 The so- 
called polaiislrobometers, what m England aic known as 
polariscopes, which indicate the amount of rotation lu 
angular measure 

Folarite (p0ii*laroit). [f. Polar a, + -iteI] 
Trade name for on insoluble porous mineral sub- 
stance, containing about fifty-three per cent of 
magnetic oxide of iron, with silica, lime, magnesia, 
carbon, etc., and having the power of absorbing 
and giving off oxygen. Used in conjunction with 
' Ferrozone ' in the so-called ' International ' pro- 
cess of aewago treatment Also attnb. 

1889 Patent Speef No 8 o 80 The filtenng medium is 
that now known as *^Polanto ’ xSox-a Proc Assoc Mtimc. 
^ Couuiy Engineeis XVI II 318 A magnetic oxide of iron 
(to winch the trade name of ‘ Polarite * has been given) 
1898 Engineer, Mag XVI. 157/* Purification of 
Sewage by the Ferrozone Polante System. 

Folarity (ptflae’rili) [f. Polar a. + -ity cf. 
F polariU (1806 m Hatz -Darm , 1835 m Diet 
Arad.) A form tried earlier was Polity 2 ] 

1 . The quality or property possessed 

by ceitain bodies, as a lodestone or magnetized 
bar, of turning (when free to move) so as to point 
with their two extremities to the two (magnetic) 
poles of the earth ; the quality of being polar, or 
possessing magnetic poles. 

1646 Bir T Browne Pseud Ep n 11 S9 This polarity from 
refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Loadstone 
might serve to invigorate and touch a needle anywhere 1664 
Power E,x.p, Phtlas, irr, 157 You may change the Polarity 
of many feeble Stones, by a long Position, in a contrary 
posture to that which it naturally affects «x6oz Boyle 
lUst Air (1692) 64 One of their compasses which had quite 
changed the polarity, from noith to south, is still extant in 
that country X75X Franklin m Phi Trans XLVII 289 
By electricity we have here frequently given polarity to 
needles, 18x5 J. Smith Panorama lie 4' Art 11 176 If 
the hai be inverted, the polarity will be instantly reversed , 
so that in all coses the lower extremity is, in this hemi- 
sphere, the north pole but on the south side of the equator, 
the lower extremity is always the south pole. 1823 J 
Badcock Eojft Amnsene 160 An invention . securing a 
moie accurate polarity to the mariner’s compass, c 1863 
J Wylde in Ctre Sc I, 81/1 Magnetic polarity, or that 
power by which a magnetised needle arranges itself in 
reference to the magnetic poles of the earth 
2 . Hence in generalized sense, A property of 
matter or force, analogous or compared to that 
of a magnet or magnetism e> The having of an 
axis with reference to which certain physical pro- 
perUes are determined; the disposition of a body 
or an elementary molecule to place its mathe- 
matical axis m a paiUcular diiection. 

1674 Petty Me Dupl, Proportion 128 All Atoms by 
their Motion of Vcrticity or Polarity, would diaw^ them- 
selves, like Magnets, into a streight Line, by setting all 
their Axes m direUum to each other 1827 Arnott Physics 
33 When atoms are allowed to cohere accordiii|; to their 
natuml tendencies?, they always assume a certain regular 
arrangement and form, which we call crystalline BecTuse 
m this circumstance they seem to resemble magnets, which 
attract each other only by their poles, the fact has been 
called the polarity of atoms X834 Pereira's Polarized 
Light (ed. a) 184 In crystals it is necessary to admit, besides 
ordiimry attraction and repulsion, a third molecular force 
called polarity lhd.yh molecule endowed with unequal 
attractive forces in different directions may be said to be 
possessed of polanty. 

br The quality of exhibiting opposite or con- 
trasted properties or powers m opposite or con- 
trasted directions ; the possession of two points 
called poleshaving contrary qualities or tendencies. 
X848 CoLWlDOa Method m Encycl. Metrop, (1845) 1 . 


In trod X2 Contemplating in all Electrical phenomena the 
operation of a Law which reigns through all Nature, viz. 
the law of polaiity, or the manifestation of one power 
by opposite forces 1840 Wiiewell Phtlos Induct, Sc, 
I v I* 337 The geneial notion of polaiity— opposite pro- 
perties in opposite directions X84X-4 Emerson Ess Ser. r 
III (1876) 81 Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in 
eveiypart of nature. x866 Dk Argyll Reign Laso v 
(ed 4) 257 One of whose essential pi operties is Polarity,— 
that 13 , equal and similar action m opposite directions 1870 
Tyndall Leci, Eledr 7 Two opposite kinds of magnetism 
may be supposed to be concentrated at the two ends. In 
this doableness of the magnetic force consists what is called 
magnetic polaiity 

0. Tendency to develop in two opposite direc- 
tions in space, time, serial airangemcnl, etc. 

1846 Lindlcy Introd. Boi (ed 4) I 165 This disposition to 
devebpe in two diametrically opposite directionsrsometimes 
called polanty, is found in all embryos 1833 E Forbes 
Addr Geol Soe in Wilson Sc Geikie Mew xv (1S61) 544 
We speak of two [organic} groups fe g ajiunaJs and vege- 
tables] being in the relation of polarity to each other when 
the rudimentary forms of each are pioximate, and their 
completer manifestations fai apait 1856 Woodward Mol- 
htsca ill 41B This group shows a tendency to ‘ polarity*, or 
excessive development at the ends of the senes, 
d, Utenm polanty see quol. 
xSBl Trans, Obsteiiic Soc Land XXII 47 The con* 
ditions of ' uterine polanty * enunciated by Bell at the beein- 
ning of this century This * uterine polarity ’ is exemplified 
by the antagonism winch exists between the two poles of 
the uterus, contraction of one being accompanied by dilata- 
tion of the other. 1895 Syd, Soc Lex ^ Polanty applied 
metaphoiically, etg to the uterus, in reference to the fact 
that as the fundus contracts the cervix tends to relax and 
mce Tfersd 

8. Electr, The relation of a body to the poles or 
elcctiodes of an electric circuit ; the electrical con- 
dition of a body as positive or negative. 

1840 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 353 That side of the spiral 
which 15 towards the north, nets as the noith pole; and the 
south side ha<? an opposite polarity. Each side powerfully 
attracts non filings. 187a C B Fox Ozone 10 One of the 
Peroxides is in an opposite condition of polarity to that in 
the other 1879 Du Moncel Telephone 16 Xhe adjacent 
poles of the two rods are of opposite polarity 1887 Gum- 
MING Electr treated Es^mmentedly 289 Its chan£(e of 
polanty at each half rotation keeps up a constant rotation 
4 . Optics, The quality of light which admits of 
its polarization; hence, the condition of being 
polarized. (An inaccurate use.) 

[i8ia Sir H Davy Chem, Philos, 53 The important dis- 
coveric*? .ofapiopcrty analogous to polanty in light.] x86x 
Hcrschel m 0 . F. Chambers Asiron, (1876; 319 The light 
reflected from which [cloud] exhibits no bigns of polarity. 
Led Sci, Suij viu. 347 It would seem almost 
as if light consisted of particles having polai ity, like magnets, ] 
6. fg. a, (from i.) Direction (of thought, feeling, 
or inchnation) towards a single point ; tendency or 
trend m a particular direction ; ' magnetic attrac- 
tion * towards a particular object. 

X767CHESTERF Lett (1792) IV 249 , 1 find you are in motion 
and with a Polarity to Dresden. z8oo Mist, Bur, in A nn Reg, 
61/2 Launching faith on the ocean orpobsibihty conducted, 
not merely by shores and landmarks, but uiiefly by the 
polarity of reasons x8m H. Rocers m J Edwards' IVks, 
Z. p 111, This polarity of mind, this intellectual magnetism 
towards universal tiuth, has always been a chaiacteristic of 
the greatest minda. 1862 Stanley yevt, Ch, (1877) I xii 
226 One gieat change affected the polanty of the whole 
political and geogramiical organisation of the country. *878 
Emerson Sov Ethics Wks (Bohn) III 381 Now men fall 
abroad— want polarity—suffer in character and intellect, 
b. (from a b.) Possession or exhibition of two 
opposite or contrasted aspects, princi2:>les, or ten- 
dencies. 

X862 Q, Rest, Apr 442 The whole system of the Church of 
England has, like all Truth, two faces one silver, the other 
gold Every part of it has a double polarity 1870 Emerson 
Soc ^ Solit IV 80 Wherever die polai ities meet, wherever 
the instinct of freedom and duty comefc] in direct oMosition 
to fossil conservatism and the thirst of gam 1888 K Burn 
Rom Lit ^ An The Roman women, with that curious 
polarity which often sets the fashion m exactly the opposite 
diiection to what would be expected, held that a narrow 
forehead with the hair drawn down over it was pretty and 
atti active 

o (fiom 3.) Condition of conaciousnesa as sub- 
ject ive or oiijective. 

2846 Trench Mirac v (1862) 174 That quick shifting, so 
to speak, of the polarity, so that at one moment the human 
consciousness became the positive, at another the negative 
pole 

7olaj?i2Slbl6 (poudardizabl), a [f. POLABIZB 
^ -ablb] Capable of being polarized. Hence 
FolaiXlsabl'Uty. 

X846 WoRCBSiEn, Polarizable, that may be polai ized. P/dl, 
Mag, 1878 Smiihsmutn Rep 364 Albumen electrodes (f. e,, 
non-polarizable electrodes) 1900 Ilks Flame, Electr ij- 
Camera 252 The conductivity, polansability and othei 
electrical properties of matter 

Polarisation (pi^olaroiz^^'/on), [In sense i, 
a. F. polartsaiton, n of action f. polanset (both 
introduced by Mains, 11 March 1811): see Po- 
larize. In later uses, n of action from the yb in 
conesp senses.] The condition or fact of being 
polarized ; the action of polarizing. 

I, 1 A modification of the condition of light 
or radiant heat, whereby the lay exhibits different 
properties on different sides, so that opposite sides 
are alike, while the maximum difference is between 
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two sides ftt right angles to each other ; the pro- 
duction of this condition, the action of polarizing. 
See PoiiAWZB V i» 

Augte of folarizaiion^folarmt^ angle see Polakizing 
vhlsb Cucnletr^elbMic^ pla^^lft^zatton see Polar- 
ize I Plans o/potanzaUcn the plane which contains the 
incident ray and the reflected or refracted ray which is 
polarized. 

Nicholson's XXXIII 345 By giving to th«e 
sides [of the ray] the names of poles, Mnlus has given the 
name of Polarisation to that modification which imparts 
properties to Ii?ht which are relative to these poles 
18x3 (43 Dec) Brewstfb in Phil T^ans <1814) ifiS A ray 
of light tian<mitted through a plate of agate cut by pl^es 
perpendicular to the laminae of which it is composed suffers 


hyoblque „ ^ 

hzed or uncrj^tallized. 1831 — Optics xxvil aas A new 
speaes of polarisation, which I have called elliptical polari- 
sation, and which unites the two classes of phenomena which 
constitute circular and rectilineal polarisation. 1839 G 
Bird Nai Philos. 354 When light Huffers double refraction 
through a crystal with a positive axis as quartz, the plane 
of polsufttation of the ordinary ray. is horizontal, and that 
of the extraordinary lay vertical In negative crystals as 
Iceland spar, the direction of these rays is revers^ Ibid. 
36a The angle of complete polarization for any substance, 
may be readily determined by the fact, discovered by Sir 
D, Brewster, that .—The index of refraction is the tangent 
of the angle of polarization 184* Brande Diet Sc , etc. 
S.V,, An^ogous phenomena to those of the polaruation of 
light have been found to belong also to radiant heat, 1879 
Rood Chromatics iv 50 A long-lived soap bubble displays 
every colour which can he produced by polarization 1906 
Jfarmssvorih Entyd. 4811/3 Ihe doubly lefracted rays 
have what Newton called ‘sides and it is this sidedness, 
or laterality, which is known as polarization 
fig. xBsz Sir P Palgrave Norm d Eng I 172 In whom 
a moral polanzation of light has taken place. ^ 1900 F H 
Stoddard Evol Eng, Novel 106 It is not history, it is 
rather the romantic polanzation of history 

IL 2 . Electr,2svAMagn a. SeePOLA.uiZEzi 2 
z866 R. JV£ Fcrgusom EUcir. (1870) 53 The pail was thus 
subjected to polarisation 1885 Watson & Burburv Maih 
Th EUcir ^ Magn 1 . 234 All electrical phenomena within 
S’, which in the ordmaty theory are due to the action of 
E^t ate on the polaiisation hypothesis deducible from the 
given polarisation 

b. In vollaic electricity, The production of an 
electromotive force at the electrodes, due to the 
presence of the products of electrolytic decom- 
positiou of the fluid between them, and acting m 
an opposite direction to the original current, thus 
producing an apparent increase of the resistance 
1839 Grove Coninb. Sc in Corr Phys Forces (1874) 237 
It occurred to me that the inaction of amalgamated zinc was 
the effect of polarization [Note I know of no other word 
to express the eflect here alluded to , the word is used in 
this sense by most French writers, but, from its ntimeious 
applications, is sadly inaccuiate.] 1873 MaxwrLr EUcir ^ 
Magn. 1 . 318 When an electric current is passed through an 
electrolyte bounded by metal electrodes, the accumulation 
of the ions at the electrodes produces the phenomenon 
called Polaiization. 

8. The arrangement of molecules, etc , in a definite 
direction. 

1846 Grove Corr Phys Fofxes 21 Exceptions exolicable 
by other interfering dynamic causes, such, possibly, as 
crystalline polarization, leaving inteistitial spaces 
4 Jig bee quot. and cf. Folabize 3. 

1871 H. B Forman Lnnng Poets 6 The process of* trans- 
lating to our purposes ’ words already current, by giving 
them a new and speaal shade of meaning— a ptocess best 
characterised as the polaribation of language. 

Ill 6. aitrib, and Comb.y zs, polanzation forces 
polanzation-irucroscope, an instiiiment combin* 
mg the functions of a polariscope and microscope. 

i88x S P. Thompson m Design d Jf^orh 24 Dec. 454 
The decree to which a counter-electrotnotive force or 
polan^tion force is set up depends very greatly on the 
quantity of current per unit of surface of the elect) odes 
employed. 1895 Syd Soe. Lex , P\Qlarisaiton\'Viicroscope^ 
an instrument in which a polanscope and a microscope are 
combined , used particularly in petrography. 

Polarise (p^i laraiz), ^ [In sense i, a. F. 
polarUer (Mains, ii March i8n*), m form f 
mod.L. poldns Folab + -zw, -iZE, but refeired 
by Its author directly to F pbU Poll sh 2 In 
other senses, f. Polab + -jze.j 
See Kalus in Noiweatt Bnlleiin des Sciences No 42, 
March r8ir, p 252 Zvmiire palarisie Also tbid. No 45 , 
June 1811, p 292 (iransl) *In giving to these sides [of the 
vertical ray] the name of poles, he calls the modification 
which impaits to light properties relative to these poles, 
polarization. This new expression , signifies simply the 
modification that light has undergone in acquiring new pro- 
perties, relative not to the direction of the ray, but solely to 
Its sides^ considered at a right angle, and in a plane per 
pendicular to its direction But this unfoitunately assumed 
a sense of Pole quite different from its use in astronomy, 
geography, and magnetism, with the consequence that 
polarization as applied to light and radiant heat hasnothing 
m common with magnetic or electric polanzation, 

I. 1 . Optics, {trans ) To cause the vibrations of 
light (radiant heat, etc.) to be modified m a par- 
ticular wu)', so that the ray exhibits difleient pro- 
perties on different sides, opposite sides being 
alike, and those at nght angles to each other 
showing the maximum of diffeience. 

A ray of polarized light is reflected in different degrees in 
different positions of the reflecting body, and transmitted by 
certain crystals in different degrees 111 different positions of 


the crystal, and (in each case) completely quenched in one 
particular position. This is accounted for by supposing the 
ethenal vibrations to he restiicted to one plane {plane 
polanzation), instead of being, as in ordinaiy light, per- 
formed in all directions perpendicular to that of the 1 ay Light 
IS also said to be circulaily ov elhptically polaitzcd, 01 to 
undergo circular or elliptic polanzation, when it exhibits 
(in a polariscope) certain colour-phenomena, or modifica- 
tions of the phenomena of plane polarization, which are 
accounted foi by supposing me ethenal particles to move 
in circles or ellipses Polanzation is produced (variously 
in the case of different media) by reflection, or by ordinary 
or double refraction ^ ^ 

x8rr Nicholson's frul XXX 192, tr. Lei,fr Pans 
17 J uly, Mr Malus is still pursuing with success his inquiries 
concerning polarised light. i8iz (Dec ) Ibid XXXIlI 347 
Transparent bodies totally transmit the light which mey 
polarise in one direction or manner, and reflect that which 
m polarised m a contraiy manner 1813 (23 Dec) Brew- 
ster in Phil Trans (1814) 192 That kind of crystallisa- 
tion which polarises the incident light by separating it 
into two pencils 1819 Edin Rea XXXII 177 All 
diaphanous bodies polarise light at certain angles. 1854 
Oyts Ci 7 C, Sc,Chem 104 B^rard and Piofessor Forbes 
succeeded in polarizing heat (non-luminous) by the 
t^ency of reflection 1855 Grove Coi r Phys Forces (ed 3) 
114 A. ray of light once polarized in a cei tain plane con- 
tinues so affected throughout its whole subsequent course 
1873 Maxwell Electr ^ Magn II 7 note, A ray of light 
IS said to be polaiized when it has properties relating to its 
sides, which are identical on opposite sides of the ray 
"b. absoL or inlr To polaiize the incident light; 
to exhibit the phenomena of polarization. 

1854 ScorFERN in OrPs Ctre Sc, Cheni 82 The latter 
polarizes towards the left 1879 RuTLEv 5 ’/«<f Rocks x 113 
The whole crystal passes mtozeoliticinattei which polarises 
in variegated colours 

H. 2. Magn. and Elecir, To give polarity to ; 
to give opposite magnetic properties to opposite 
ends of (a bar, coil, etc. of iron 01 other substance). 
Also intr. To acquire polarity. 

1838 Faraday Exp Res. (X839) 1 542 It is not the par 
ticleb of oxygen and lead which polanze separately under 
the act of induction, but the molecules of oxide of lead 
which exhibit this effect. , The leproduction of com- 
pound particles, which can again polanze as wholes 
z 866 R. M Ferguson Elecir. (18/0) 5 It is this double 
manifestation of foice which constitutes thepolan^ of the 
magnet, and a hat of iron which is made to assume these 
poles IS said to be polarised Maxwell EUitf 4 

Magn. II 7 A conducting particle thiough which there 
IS a current of electricity may be said to be polarized, be- 
cause if It were turned round, and if the current continued 
to flow in the some direction as regaids the particle, its 
direction in space would be reversed, 

b In voltaic electricity : see Polarization 2 b. 
1856 Walker ti De laRtve's Treat Electr H 671 When 
the vine z n> plunged into water its molecules polarize each 
of the molecules of water that touch it, these polanze the 
following, and so on. 1854-72 Watts Chem,lX 429 
Plates of platinum become polatised in a similar manner, 
when immersed m water cithei pure or acidulated, and 
connected with the poles of a battery, the effect, in this case, 
being due to the films of hydiogen and oxygen which collect 
on the negative and positive plates respectively 
e. In generalized sense see quot rare 
Z873 Maxwell Elecir ^ Magn I. 60 An elementary 
portion of a body may be said to be polaiized when it 
acquires equal and opposite piopeities on two opposite 
sides Ibid. ll. 7. 

III. 3 jig To give an arbitrary direction, or a 
special meaning or application, to 
x86o O W Holmes Prof Bredkf.~t i, The word, and 
consequently the idea it repiesents, is polarized, z8IK 
W C Wilkinson in Homiletic Rev (U S ) Mar, 252 That 
word (self-denial) also has been polarized somewhat — that 
is, twisted out of its right oiiginal meaning, 
b. To give unity of direction to 
x868 Bushncll Senn, Living Sitbj 171 It is not enough to 
rally their inventiveness, doing nothing to polanze their 
aim 1892 Pall Mall G i6 Mar z/z A coherence of policy 
cannot be secured until the atoms of the Council^ now 
facing every way, are polarised by party discipline. 

Polarized (p^^daiaizd), pp/. a. [f. Polarize 
V. + -ED 1,] Subjected to polanzation. 

1. Of light or ladiant heat (See prec. 1 ) 

^ 181X July [see Polarize® 1] 1813 (23 Dec) Brewster 

in Phil, Trans. (1814) 199 The coloured image is alike pio- 
duced by polarised or depolarised light. 1831 — Optics 
XYiu 158 Ihese two beams are therefore said to be polar- 
ised, 01 to he beams of polaiised light, because they have 
sides or poles of different properties. 1849 Kelland Younfs 
Led. Nat Phil 371 Light which consists of vibrations in 
one du action only is termed polarized light 1894 Turpin 
Org, Chem 103 Three isomeric forms of malic acid which 
differ chiefly in their action upon polarized light. 

f2. Eath a. Having a particulai centre or axis, or 
a definite direction b Of a convex body : Having 
a pole or centre of convexity. Obs, 
x82a--34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) 11 36 In one or two 
example theie was neither a polarized pain noi fluctua- 
tion Ibid 33r The centre [of the vaccine vesicle] dips, 
instead of being polarized, and is less elevated than the 
circumference Ibid III. 152 In the former (disease, i e 
presbyopia] the cornea is in all cases too much flattened, in 
the piesent it is too convex 01 polarized 
3 Magn, and Electr (See prec. 2 ) 

1849 Noad Elecinciiy (ed 3) 39 He considers the first 
effect of an excited body upon neighboming matter, to be 
the production of a polaiized state of their particles, which 
constitutes induction If the particles can maintain this 
polaiized state, then insulation is the consequence, and the 
polaiized condition, the better the insulation 1 
188s Watson & Burbury Math Th Electr ^ Magn I. ! 
251 Such a system of polarised molecules as we aie suppos- j 


ing gives rise to localised distributions with solid and super- 
ficial densities of determinate values throughout given 
regions and bavins the same potential at every point ot the 
fi^d as would result fiom suen localised distributions 

b. See quot. 1886 

X878 Cullfy Handhk, Pi act Telegia^hy (ed 7) 277 In 
the polarized relay the force of the spiing is leplaced by 
inagnetiq,attraction 1879 G Prescott .§5 Telephone 
In 1830 he set up an electro-magnetic telegiaph in Albany, 
. using ft polaiized lelay. Ibid a6 Polarized magnets 
so named on account of then ai matures being permanent 
magneta 1886 S P Thompson Electromagnet 291 It is 
usual to lefer to those [electiomagnetic] devices in which 
a permanentmagnet comes into use asPolar/zedmechamsm<t, 
while the ordinary electiomagnets are nonpolarized. 

4 Jig Specialized in meaning or application. 

xB6o 0 . W Holmes Prof Brealef 4 1, The religious cui- 
rency of mankind, consists entiiely of polarized woi ds 

Polarizer (po^ariarsizDj) [f. as prec + -er i.] 
One who or that winch polanzes , spec That plate 
or pnsm in a polanscope which polanzes the 
incident ray of light (opp to analysei), 

1854 Pebfira Polarized Light (ed 2) 50 There is no 
essential difference between the two paits, and either pait 

may be used as polarizer 01 analyzer , but whichever we 
use as the polarizer, the other tlien becomes the analyser 
Ibid. 132 On rotating the film (the analyzer and polarizer 
remaining still), a Mliant colour is perceived^ at eveiy 
quadrant of a circle, but in intermediate positions it vanishes 
altogether .so that when the film alone is revolved one 
colour only 1$ seen, but when the analyzer alone is i evolved, 
two colours are been 1803 [see Analyslr 3]. 1879 Rutley 
Stud Rocks vu. 48 The polariser should revolve with per- 
fect fieedom 

Polarizingfi vhl sb. [f. as piec. + -ing^.] 
The action of the vb. Polarize, in vaiious senses 
Also atirth. as in polarizing angle (Optics), that 
angle of incidence (differing for differenL substances) 
at which the maximum polanzation of the inci- 
dent light takes place. 

x8za (ip Dec.) Brewstpr in Phil Trans (1813) 105 The 
explanation which has now been given of the polansing 

f owei of the agate should be confirmed 1829 Nat Philos 
Polaris Liglii 11, 9 (U K &.) Placed at an angle of 52® 45', 
the polansing angle for water. 1837 BnrwsicR Magnet 
X93 Mr Barlow concludes that eveiy place has Us paiticu- 
lar polarizing axis, fig Dundee Advertiser 
The newspaper .lenders possible the polaiising of millions 
of men wiih one gieat idea 

Polarizing, ppl, a [f. as prec. + -ino *.] 
That polanzes or produces polarization, 

1 Optus. (See Polarize i ) 

1813 (2^ Dec.) Brewsttr in Phil. Trans (1814) 207 When 
we examine the transmitted light, either with the naked e\e 
or with polarising ci> 5 tah, no colouied fringes are visible. 
18x6 — in Edin Phil Trans, VIII 353 On the Laws 
which r^ulate the Distribution of the Polansing Force in 
Plates, Tubes, and Cylindeis of Glass, that have received 
the Polansing Structure 1869 Phipson tr GuiUemin's Sun 

^ 89 Polansing helioscopes have been manufactured 
lave realised the ideas of the illustrious English astio- 
nomer. 1890 Aihenseum 29 Mar 407/3 The method of 
evaluating the absoiption of diffeient tntcknesies by com- 
paiison with a polanzi ng photometer. 

2 . Magn and Electr, (See Polarize 2.) 

1866 R. M Ffrguson Electr, (1870) 131 Instead of one 
polarizing force there are seveial, all acting in the same 
direction 1879 G Prescott I'elephone 32 One of 
—the polarizing helix— is somewhat longer than the other 

Folarly (po«*laili), adv, [f. Polar a, + -ly 2.] 
In a polar diiection, manner, or degree ; after the 
manner of or with reference to poles. 

1830 J Wilson in Blachw. Mag, XXVIII 413 The 
miserable confusion of ideas polany opposite. 1834 R 
Mudic Feathered Tribes Bnt. I si (1841) I 15 Birds which 
migrate polarly, 01 for the purpose of hi eeding 1840 N oad 
Electricity (ed 3) 47 [The particles] being, as wholes, con- 
ductois, they can readily be charged either bodily or polarly 
z866 R. M Ferguson Electr (1870) 274 We have thus only 
one section polarly identified 

t Pola rtike, Obs,, i. e pole arctic, the north pole 
or pole-star s see Pole sb^ 1 , Arctic. 

^ * 39 »» *S*3 [see Pole sA* i] 1532 Lvndesay Monarche 
6321, 1 se Polartike m the North appeir. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr Leslies Hist Scot viii 90 Was seine, betueine Pol artik 
and the Pleiades a mai uellous gret Comet 

Fo*larward, adv, (a.) [f Polar a, + -ward.] 
Towards the polar legions. 

1832 Fraser's Mag, VI 28 In the polarward parts of 
Thalabaw. x86o Maury Phys Geog Sea (Low) x § 488 
The watei, .goes polar- ward, dispensing warmth and mois- 
ture as It goes Z890 Nature 16 Oct. 603/1 Polai ward winds 
blow across the 4Sth degree of north latitude. 

t Polary, a. Obs, Also 7 -arie. [ad. med.L. 
poldns, f C polus Pole sbl^ : see -ary 2 ; cf. F. 
polaire (1556 iii Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pole or the poles of the 
heaven or earth; = Polar a, i, 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 64 Vnder the two 
Mlary circles in the Heauen. 1623 tr Favine's I heat, 
'VII viiL 243 The Polarie and Septentnonall Nations 
x6 S8 SirT Browne Gard. Cyrusvt, x8x The poor inhabitants 
of the Moone have but polary life. 

2. Of magnetic polarity ; * Polar a 2 . 
xfi46 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep ii, n 60 All which acquire 
a magneticall and polary condition, and being suspended, 
convert tor lower extremes unto the North. i6fi$ S« T. 
HERBEp Trav {1677) 351 That the Polary Du'ection was 
altogether unknown unto the Ancient^ is agreed by most 
||Polatoticlie(ppllLt»*tJ). ZooU [F polatouche, 
ad. Russ, nojieryqi^ poIeiuchU cf. acBryroff 
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5 fi 3 n<a leiiichaya Mlha flying squizrel.] The small 
flying squirrel of Europe and N. Asia, Sciuroptenis 
volans, 

1837 Gnirrmi Cttvier^s Anim K, IH 84 Their molars 
are the same as those of the squin els and polatouches 
x86i Wood Nat Ifisi I 594 The polatouche of Siberia 
X896 CasselVs Nat HisU III 8g. 

Polax, pol-ax, obs. foims of Pole-ax. 
Polayl, •aylle, var. ofPtiLLAiiE Obs ^ poultiy, 
t Polayn, poleyn. Ohs Forms . 4 poleyn, 
-e, 4-5 polayne, 5 polan, polayn, Sc, pxi(l)lane. 
[ME, pohyn^ polayne^ a. OF. po(^i)lain. Origin 
uiiknoum ] A piece of defensive armour covering 
the knee 

<7X130 R. Brumne CAfon, IVace (Rolls) 10027 Doublet & 
quyssouv, wi)> poleyns ful 1 iche 13 G<m, Gr KnU 576 
His legez lapped in stel with hiflycTi gieuez, With polaynez 
piched )»ei to, cxjm Sovif^Me jiiab, 176 Hawbeike, spere, 
ner polcyne, ner pole c 1470 IlrNHv wtdlace viir 1203 His 
leg names he clappyt on so clone Pullane greis he braissit 
on full fast ^147^ Ravf Cml^ear 468 His Pulanis full 
prcsL of that ilk pen. 

Polayn(e, variant of Poulaine, Pullen Ohs 
Pold, obs. spelling of Polled. 

Poldavy (p^ld^vi), poldavis (p^ld^'vis). 
Now rare. Forms : 5- poldavy ; also d-7 pole-, 
7 pool-, poole-, powle-, 7-8 poll-, potil-, 6 
-dawy, 7 -dam, -davye, -davie, 9 -davoy ; pol- 
dway. / 3 , 5-8 -davys, 6-7 -daves, 6-8 -davies, 
7 -davyes, -damce, 6- -davis. [app. f. PoJdavide^ 
a place on the south side of Douarnenez Bay, on 
the coast of Brittany. About 1548 a warrant for 
;£ 7 o I ir, was issued to pay for bringing over cer- 
tain Bielons to teach men here the art of making 
polclavics (Oppenheim Royal Navy 98, 103). The 
ioims poldavicSy 'dazys, etc, appear to have 

been the collective plural (cf. st 7 ht sheetmgSy etc.), 
but were very often used as singular.] 

A coarse canvas or sacking, originally woven in 
Brittany, and formerly much used for sailcloth. 

x48x-go Howard JImmh, Bks, (Roxb,) 37 Item, for 
trusing a piece poldavy of xx. ycidcs iij quarters. 1562 
Reg, P>ivy Council 6coi, I. 225 lie cofb five balhs of pol- 
duvy and uthcr claith 16x3 Markham Rng Hmbnndman 
1 II \ix (1635) 225 A Canvnsse of ihc best Polclavic, 1622 
Pi a( ham Conipt OenU vi (1634) 54 If they have any wit at 
all, they set it like Velvet bcfoie, though the backe (like 
a bankernpLs doublet) be but of poldavy or buckiam. 1795 
J. Aikin AlmchesUy 302 Tlic manufactura of sad cloth or 
poldavy was introduced. x8<So Weale Did It'nns^PoU 
tfway, coaise sacking for coal sacks, etc. x88a Jacw Cornish 
Gloss , Poldavy, a very coarsely woven linen cloth 
/ 3 . 2482 In 1 o. Leadam Chamb, Cases x. boltes 
of canuas calhd poldavys x<x5 in Oppenheim Royal Naiy 
o^B Canvas- Olion .Vitery.. Poldavys, x 55 * !’• UARNAnn in 
Strype Beet 11 . 11. App. E, 152 Whether yt were 

poIdaviB for aaylis, or any other thing 1604 Act t Jos /, 
c. 24 ^heading} An Acte againste the deceiptfull and false 
mnkinge of Mildernix, and Powle Davies, whereof Saile 
Clothes for the Navic are made 16x4 * Tobias Gentle- 
man’ Eng Way to Wealth as Ipswich ..is a piincipall 
place for spinning of yarne, for the making of pouida- 
uicc. a x&ia Sir W, Monson Naval Tracis vi. (2704) 523/2 
As also Pole-Davies for Sails 27x4 Fr Bk, of Raies 100 
The Linens called Pobsenux, or Poldavies shall be made 
H al f Ell oneT wel ftli . broad . 1887 Smvt« SatloPs Word^hh , 
Poldnvis or Poldavy ^ a canvas fromDantzic, formally much 
used in our navy. 
l3. allnh, and Cmb 

2558 m Vemey Papers (Camden] 92 Francis Owdrey, of 
Abendon, in the countie of Beik,poldavis weaver. Ihd 92 
Frauncis Owdreyne, of the towns of Ippiswitche, poldavyes 
maker. XS72 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) I. 134 
Fy VC quarters poledawy canves. ^1645 Howell 11. 
X, You must be content with homely Polldaui ware from me. 

IPolder ^ (p^'ldsj). Also 7 polther. [a Du. 
polder y MDu poire ^polder\ so polder^ poller I\ 

A piece of low-lying land reclaimed from the sea, 
a lake, or a river, from which it is protected by 
dikes, so called in the Netherlands; rarely used 
of similar land in other countries. 

X604 E. Guimstonb lltsi Siege Osiend 3 The Polder (so 
they call a. field wonne from the sea or nucr). 263a Contn* 
Weekly Newes 25 July 8 (Stanf.) 1 hey did cut thedikei, and 
drowned the enemies polther and put all vnder water. 
ax66g Somner Rotn, Ports fy Forts Kent (1693) 65 The 
soil IS moorish, boggy and fenny, such as our Ancestors have 
u&u.'illly called Polder \,i e, a marish fenn, a meadow by the 
shore side, a field drain'd or gam’d from a river or the sea, 
and inclosed with banks. 2762 tr Bmehmfs Sysi Geog 
111 . 484 Several of them [lakes] have been drained and 
dyked under the name of Peidets 1839 W Chambers 
Tonr Holland 39/2 When the superincumbent mass has 
been entirely lemoved, the cleared space becomes a fertile 
polder. x86x Smiles Engineers I. r iv. 66 2894 Westw 

Gaz, 32 Mar. B/x Much of the asparagus eaten in London 
is grown Hi the polders lectaimed from the sea near Mont 
St. Michel. 

b. atlrib, and Comb , as polder^land ; polder- 
boy, poldex-mim, a labouier employed in making 
polders (All in reference to Holland.) 

2873 W K. SoLUVAN O'Cnrrfs Anc Irish I Tntrod sza 
The privileges of the Abbey of St Pieire of Ghent of about 
the year 830 mention the existence of a partnership, for 
the working of some polder land X884 G H Houghton in 
jffarper^s Rlag, Aug 338/2 Lutle scatteied hamlets of the 
fisher people and the polder men, 1895 Wesinu 23 Apr. 
6/x This paiticular form of labour requires skilled navvies 
(j^lderboys we call them). 
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t Polder 2 Obs, or dial, [Corruption of poller, 
variant of Pollard.] A pollard tiee. 

2704 Diet Rust, PoUders, are old Trees usually lopped, of 
which see Shrowdtng of Trees 2736 Ainsworth Lat 
Diet I, Polders (old trees lopped), arbores caeduae 1902 
Wesim Gaz 7 Aug 1/3 A canal fi inged with poldeis 

Folder, -dyr, obs. ff. Powder Folderne, 
-drand, -dren, -dron(e, var Pouldron Obs, 
Fold-gate. ? Obs, See qnot. 

1703 T N City fy C Pw chaser 147 Pold Gates are such 
as are set in Fences foi to shut up tiie Passages into Fields, 
and .are of 2 soits, either of sawed, or cleft Timber 

Pole (p^“l)> sb^ Foims* I pfil, 4 pool, 4- 
pole , also 4-6 poole, 5 poll (pulle. Sc poilXe), 
6 polio, poiile, poale, 6-7 powle, 9 )powl 
[OE. pdi « OLG. *p&l (OFris. pdl, MDu. pael, 
Du paal, MLG , LG pdt), OIIG pMl (MUG. 
phdlj pfdl, Ger. pfdhT), ON. pdll (Norw. poale, 
Sw. jsfc) , ad L prop. OE. /xi/gave 

regularly ME. pbl, uiod.Eng pole , the phonology 
of 1 5th c. ptlle, 16th c. pule, and mod. dial powl, 
pow, IS obscure.] 

1 . In early use, A stake, without reference to 
length or thickness , now, a long, slender, and 
more or less cylindrical and tapering piece of 
wood (^rarely metal), as the straight stem of a 
slender Lee stnpped of its branches ; used as 
a support for a tent, hops or other climbing plants, 
telegiaph or telephone wires, etc., for scaffolding, 
and for oUier purposes. (See also 2.) 

The modern sense becomes clear first c 1440 
(fioso Foe in Wr.-Wuleker 334/2 AVr/wj, pal t^o Ayenb, 
03 pe eddre of bres areredi me )>e pole. 2377 Langl 
P /*/ B, xviii ^2 Foysoun on a polepei put vp to his hppes. 
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P PI B, xviii St _ , , , . ^ 

1^7 Trevisa Hi^ett (Rolls) I 369 Jif a pole [Hicd pains 


Itgneiis, Harl mS a staffe or a thynge of a tree] is 1 pijt 
perynne, pat partie of pe pole [Caxton shaft or pool, Harl, 
MS that tre] pat is 111 peertheschnl turns in to iren 1:2440 


hygh(e] tiee, Whilom sette vp 

Nottingham Ree II 365 Fore allor polls vs viiijd 0x470 
Henry Wallace 11. 33 He bar a sastcing in a boustous 

E oille. 2484 Cax-ion Fables o/AEsop v. xiu. 91 b, 1 shalle 
auc alle the rote the pulte [radices cum tota columna] or 
masLc and allc the braunches. xux NoUtngham Rec 1 X 1 
383 For iij, powler to make revTez in Cow Lane, a 2348 
Haw Chton ,Hen, VI ifioThe Capitayne.. caused his head 
to be cut of, and pitched it on a highe pool& Ibtd , 
Hen Vm 139 b, The kyng lept ouer a diche beside 
Hychyn, with a polle and the pollc brake. 2533 T. Wilson 
Rliti (1580) 15 Some saie a long poule. 2359 Mirr Mag, 
fack Cade xv, On a poale. 2568 Biblc (Bishops') Num, 
XXI. 8 Make thee a fyerie serpent, and set it vppon a pole 
[Vvlg pio signo, 2382 WvcL. for a tokne , 1388 for a signe . 
, for a token: 2539 (Great) for a sygne (so 1560 
2607 in Stonehouse Axhohne (1839) 404 [Ihe 


«35 Cov. for a 
Genev )] 


(Hist MSS Comm.) 1 . 950 Lest a man be like a hop without 
a pole 1727 Prior Alma 11 22 If, after some distinguish'd 
leap, He drops his pole, and seems to slip. 2869 £ A. 
Parkbs Pract Hygiesie (ed. 3) 323 A conical tent, with a 
single pole, 1878 Piirece & Sivewrigiit Telegraphy (1905) 
s86 On the earliest telegraph lines square poles, were 
employed. Ibid, ags In countries where wood is extremely 
perishable, .iron poles are very extensively used. 

2 . In specihc applications ; a. A long tapering 
wooden shaft fitted to the fore-carnage of a vehicle 
and attached to the yokes or collars of the draught- 
animals, serving to guide and control the vehicle, 
and sometimes also bearing the whifffe-trees. 

The application in quot. 2390 is uncertain 

[2390 Earl Derby* s Exp (Camden) 7 Cum emptione poles, 

J irthes, sursengles et aliis necessariis.] 26x9 [implied in 
ole^tece in 5 ^ 2647 [implied in Poleless]. 2683 Wood 
i:z/£gNov,(OHS)_in ' 


79 The pole of a coach hit against 
his brest I'fipg S Sewall Diary 27 Sept , Pole of the 
Calash broken by ihe Horses frighted with a Pistol. 2823 
Sk Charae, I. 224 The pole of our carriage ran against 
the splendid chariot of the Marchioness of Anangfoid, 
b Used as a tradesman’s sign. Cf. Ale-polb, 
barber's pole s. v Barber 3. 

v^Awt*Barher-‘Surg,Lond (z8m)x8x No Barber shall,, 
put out any bason or basons upon nis poule on Sundays or 
Holy days. 2642 Tatham Dzsiraciea State iv. l (1651) 
28/3 Scotch Apothecary,,! ha not ben a Poles-Screamer 
this twenty yeers far naught 2797 Ld. Thoblow in Hone 
Every-day Bk, (1825) 1 . ^69 By «• statute still in force, 
the wrbers and surgeons were each to use a pole 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlnndeis i, A master-barber thats left off 
his pole because 'tis not genteel, 

o. Naut A ship’s mast! in phr with or under 
(bare) poles* with, no sail set, with furled sails 
Also, The upper end of a mast, rising above the 
rigging. 

2^ Stormy Mariner's Mag i 11 17 We may have to 
spoon before the Sea with our Powles 1897 Dampier F oy, 
(1699) 4*5 We scudded before the Wind very swift, tho’ 
only with our bare Poles 


2/4'Thc brig IS painted black, with.. no pole to her fore top 
gallant-mast tii6 * Quiz* Grand Master y "" 


1799 Hull Advertiser ao July 

» .t jQ jjgj. 

^ II. 22 The vessel 

rolls, At ocean’s mercy under poles. , , 

d. The long handle of a scythe or the like, dtal, 
z8a8 Craven Gloss (ed a), Pow, a pole, a scythe pow, the 
long handle of a scythe, 1903 Eng, Dial, Diet, (S, Lancs,) 
Scythe pow, stang pow, 

3. A pole (m sense i) of definite length used as 
a measure ; hence^ name of a lineal measure^ esp, 


for land : in Statutoiy Measure, equal to 5| yards 
or i6| feet, but varying locally ; a Perch, a Rod. 

250* Arnoldb Chron, (1811) 17T In dyuers odur placis . 
they mete ground by pollis gaddis and roddi<i some be of 
xviij foote some of xx fote and som xvi fote m lengith 
*579 J Stubbes Giving Gul/Jm, Thold English literal! 
measure of syxtene foote and a nalfe to the pole 2603 
Owen Pemh okeshii e (1892) 133 In some place the pole is but 
IX foote, and in some place xij foote 2706 Phillips, Pole, 
a long Stick In measuung, it is the same with Pearch or 
Rod, or as some call it Lugg By Stat. 35 Eliz, this Measure 
IS a length of 16 Foot and a half, but m some Countries it 
consists of 18 Foot and is called Woodland-Measure, in 
some Places of ai Foot termed Church-Measuie , and 
in others of 24 Foot under the Name of Forest-Measure 
27*5 Br'ldiey Fam, Diet s v Mile, Every Fuilong foity 
Lugs or Poles eveiy Pole sixteen Foot and a Half 1823 
T. Davis Agric Wtlis App 268 A rod, pole, or perch . is 
of three lengths in this county 25, 18, and z6i^ feet 

b As a measure of area : A sqiiaie rod or perch ; 
30 J- square yards. 

2637 111 N Riding Rec IV 77 To he rated by acree and 
powle z6do SiiAKROCiC Fegiiables ig A rod or pole of 
ground, which is the square of sixteen feet and a half 
Mod, The land is let in ten-pole allotments at sixpence 
a pole 

i. In sporting phraseology ! The tail of certain 
beasts and birds, as the otter, pheasant, etc. 

2863 Atkinson Giange (1864)202 His hand missed 

the otter's htnd-ciuarters, but closed upon its pole (or tail) 
MOO Shooting Times zs Dec, 15/2 Pole, the tad of an otter, 
ibid,, Pole, the tail of a pheasant. 2904 Westnild Gaz 
3 July 5/5 Captain T presented the pole to Miss L., die 
pads to the Misses C , and the mask most deservedly to . 
the huntsman. 

5 . cdtrtb and Cotnb a Simple attiib. : Per- 
taining to, consisting 01 made 01 a pole or poles, 
as pdle~h id^e, -end, -fetice, -fuichel, -head (cf pole- 
mast in c.), •'topmast, -wood, b. Objective and 
obj genitive, instiiimenial, etc., pole-balancing, 
-hearer, -jump, -jumper, -leaper, -leaping, -setter, 
-setting, -vault, -vanlter , pole-armed, -shaped 
x8oo Sporting Mag XV. 26 The *poIe-bearers were fol- 
lowed by a large ship. 2900 G. C. Brodrick Mem fy Impress, 
11. 38 In the eaily summer of 1844 I took part as a ^pole- 
bearer* m the last Montem [See PoLEMANb, quots. 1844, 
1898 ] 01x827 T. Dwight Trav Nenv Eng, etc (1822) 

II. 231 Mr, L^s horse, crosung a '’’pole bridge, fell through, 
and mrew his rider 2835-40 Haliburton Clochm (1862: 
229 Who should I see but Bobbin in his waggon ag'in the 
*pole fence. 2875 Knioiii Diet, Mech,, *Polefwtckel, the 
jaws between which the hinder end of a carriage tongue is 
inserted 2794 Rigging fy Semnanshtp I. x6 'J op-gallant- 
masts have commonly *pole-heads, either stump, common, 
or long, 2898 Daily Neivs 22 Feb. 3/4 A party of lus pupils 
are exercising at the *pole jump, across a ditch. x8qi A. £ 
Lee Hist Columbus (Ohio) i. 363 After the ^polesetters 
had done their work the wires weie quickly strung 2887 
Pall Mall G 10 Sept 7/x An elderly man fights with a 
^ole shaped stick again&t a constable, 2760 Falconer 
Diet Marine (1789), Matt on caravelle, fitted with *pole 
topmasts. 2893 Outing (US) XXII 154/2 He has held 
the world's record in the '’^pole vault foi distance Ibid , 
Harding .began training as a ^pole-vaulter in 1891 2742 

MS, Agreement (co Derby), [Lei>seeJ to fall or cut all the 
large or *pole wood grounds 

G. Special Combs : pole-bean, any climbing 
bean (Webster, 1890) ; pole-braoket, a bracket 
on a telegraph pole for suppoitmg the wires ; pole- 
burn, a disease affecting tobacco during the caring 
process, due to overheating when hung too closely 
on poles {I^enRs Stand, Diet, 1895; ; so pole- 
bum V , tntr,, (of tobacco) to be discoloured and 
lose flavour by overheating (Cent, Diet, 1890) ; 
pole-cap, the insulating cap of a telegraph pole ; 
pole-carriage (Knight Diet, Mech, 1875)1 pole- 
cart, a vehicle mmiriied with or drawn by means 
of a pole ; pole-chain, (d) a measuring chain » 
Chain sb, 9 ; {b) the chain by which the end of 
a carnage-pole is connected with the collar; 
t pole-dipt a,, hedged in by poles; pole-crab, 
a double metal loop affixed to the end of a carriage- 
pole to receive the breast-straps of the harness 
(Knight); pole-ground, giound or nver-bottom 
suitable for polmg a barge, etc ; f pole-hammer, 
properly poll-hammer, the war-hammer or martel- 
de-fer; f pole-hatchet, *1 sz^pole-ax*, an opprobrious 
appellation (cf. Haeohbt-pace) ; pole-hedge « 
Espalier i ; pole-hook, {a) the hook on the end 
of a carriage-pole; (b) a boat-hook (Knight); 
pole-horse, a horse harnessed alongside of the 
pole, a wheeler as distinguished from a leader; 
pole-lathe, a lathe m which the work is tamed by 
a cord passing round it, and fastened at one end to 
the end of an elastic pole, and at the other to 
a treadle , pole-mast, a mast formed of a single 
spar ; so pole-masted a, ; pole-net, a net for 
catching &h, etc., fastened on a pole or poles; 
pole-pad, a stuffed leather pad f^tened on the 
point of the pole of a gun-carriage, to prevent 
injury to tlie horses , pole-piece, (a) a heavy strap 
which attaches the end of the pole to the horse^s 
collar; in roof-construction, a ridge-pole; 
t pole-pike, ?a pike fixed in the end of a pole, 
a pike-staff; pole-plate (see (juots.); pole- 
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prop, a bar for supporting the end of the pole 
(esp of an artillery carnage) when the horses are 
unhitched (Knight) ; pole-puller, one who is em- 
ployed m drawing the poles in a hop-garden , so 
pole-pulling ; pole-rack, a rack on which drying- 
poles are supported in dyeing, tanning, and othei 
trades; pole-railroad, -railway, a tempoiary 
track constructed of two parallel lines of barked 
poles, seiving as rails for the renjoval of the logs 
of a district to the sawmill ; pole-reed (also pool'- 
r£ed)f PhragnnUs communis ; pole-road = poh‘ 
railroad t pole-rush (also pool-imsh), the Bulrush, 
Scirpm lacu 5 ins\ pole-screen, a fire-screen 
mounted on an upright pole or rod, on which it 
may be fixed at any pom! ; pole-shank = poU~ 
staff, pole-sling, a kind of palaiiqiun or travel- 
ling seat suspended from a pole or poles 
carried by bearers; + pole-square, a square pole, 
pole-staff, a net-pole {pent Diet) , pole-strap = 
poh-piecB (a) (Kmght) ; pole-tip, a metal cap 
covering the point of the pole of a carriage, 
pole-tool* see qnot j pole-torpedo, a torpedo 
carried on the end of a pole projecting from the 
hows of a vessel ; a spar-torpedo , pole-trap, a 
circular steel trap set on the top of a post, pole- 
trawl, a trawl-net of whicli the mouth is kept 
open with a pole ; so pole-trawling ; pole- wedge 
(also poU-), in a plough - see quots. 

187® VsESSCEScSivny, RIGHT *PoIe-brackets 

. are of a tubulai fonn and made of malleable iron. 1884 
Health ExJnl Catal 78/r Insulators *Pole Cap 1833 
Fann Rep 102 m Ltbr, Use/, Knowl, Hush 111 , 
The warn or "^pole-<art dragged by oxen is unknown here. 
J7*S Bradley Fain, Diet av. Surveying, The surveyor . 
furnish'd, with a well divided *pole chain or off set rod. 
i8z7 Sporting Mag XXI 102 The accidental breakings of 
reins, pole-chains, name straps. x6io Shaics Temp iv i 68 
Thy *pole-clipt vineyard, And thy Sea-marge stirnle, and 
rockey.hard. 1773 in Crisp Richmond (1866} 316 From the 
depth of water, the want of ''‘Pole ground would render it 
difficult, .to work the Craft. 1873 Sullivan 0 *Cuf ry's A nc 
Irish I Introd 450 In the fouiteentb century the war ham- 
mer was in general use. .The foot soldiers had it fixed on a 
longpole, whence the name *Pole-hammer [This is an erroi , 
founded on false etymology, the poU hammer (M Du pol-- 
hamer)\aA its name Trom poll head, like poll-ax. Pole-ax ] 
0x329 Skelton My darlyng dtre, etc a8, I wys, *powle 
hachet, she bleryd thyne I *826 Hor Smith Tor Hill 
(1838)11 ^ Von pennyless pole-hatchet 1663 Rea ^ 4 ?) a 
( ed 2) 6 "^hsados (or as we usually call £em, *Pole- 
hedges) me much in fashion m France 1706 London & 
Retired Card I qi The Cultivation of Vines in Vine- 
yards, on Pole-Hedges. 1813 J, Smith Panorama Sc { 
Aril 66 The *pole lathe made of the cheapest materials, 
and in the simplest manner i88z Young Ev, Man hts 
own Mechanic § 539 The pole lathe and the ‘dead centre* 
lathe aie .the most simple forms of this useful contrivance, 
1730 in Patents specific , Masts, &c (1874) i A *pole mast 
vessel! for the better catcliiug of all sorts of fish 1824 
Ibid 10 Double pole masts ^ 1769 Falconer Diet Marine 
(1789) B b ij b, A mast is either formed of one single piece, 
which is called a pole mast, or composed of several pieces 
joined together. 1894 Daily Nome 22 Feb. 2/1 Tlie Britan- 
nic IS rigged as a *poIe masted schooner x8^ Simmonds 
Did, Trade, *Poh net, a net attached to a pole for illegal 
fishing In rivers 1885 Bompas Life F Buchland 163 
Imagine an old fashioned, ba^-shaped nieht cap, with a 
stick fastened on each side of it, and you have a pole net. 
x6i 9 in Haworth Housek, Bks (Surtees) 108 Foi apaer of 
duble cotch rams and a *poolpeseis 1794 W Felton 
Carnages (iSor) I 212 Pole-pieces are the stiaps which 
couple the horses to the pole, and are regulated by the size 
and weight of the carnage, lyii y Plack's Jltnsir Cai^ 
4- Build, Home Handier 22 Dealiafters .. the lower ends 
of which rest on the wall plates, and the upper extremities 
..abut on the ‘ridge* or ‘pole piece* 1452-2 Durham 
Aec Rolls (Surtees) 147 Pio j ^polepike et quinque Shol- 
yr nez, ijs ijd 1823 P. N icholson Prod, Build 128 A '‘pole- 
plate 15 a beam ovei each opposite wall, supported upon the 
ends of the tie beam 18^ Cath, Household 30 Nov. 4 
Bold king post principals and traceried windbraces to the 
purlins and pole plates. 1805 R W. Dickson Pract Agnc, 
n 7S3 The *pole-puller and pickets m the hop plantation 
2878 Lumbortmns Gaz. 6 Apr, They use on these *pole 
railroads trucks with iron wheels. 2578 Lvtc Dodoens iv 
liv S14 This plante is called m English, Common *Pole 
Reede, Spier, or Cane Reede. 2507 Gcrarde Herbal \ 
XXIV § 6. 34 Antndo Cypria , m English, Pole reede, or 
Cane, or Canes 1879 Prior Names Brit. Plants (ed 3) 
187 Pole-reed, in our western counties, Pool-reed 2879 
Lumberman's Gaz, 16 July 6 The *pole road, oidinanly, 
IS constructed of poles 4 or 5 inches in diameter, of pine or 
hard wood 2893 SenbitePs Mag, J une 70B/2 ‘ Pole loads ’ 

. where cars with wheels with concave faces run on poles 
instead of rails 2578 Lyre Dodoens iv hi 511 The fourth 
[kind of Rush] is called in English, the *pole Rushe, or 
bull Rushe, or Mat Rushe 2870 M rs Oliphant Auiohiogr, 
4- Lett (1899) 22s, I have just finished the most enchanting 
‘‘pole-screen 1888 Goods Amer Fishes 250 In this is 
inserted the end of the *pole shank 2707 Mortimer 
Husb (X721) I 86 Allowing a Bushel to a *’Po]e-sqnaie, 
01 a hundred and sixty Bushels to an Acie 2882 Raymond 
Mining Gloss , * Pole-tools, the tools used in drilling with 
lods 1878 N Amer Rev CXXVII 3S6 The ■*poIe-toipedo 
could not avail 1892 Daily News 6 Jan 5/7 Most cruel 
of all the instrument!, of destruction used by gamekeepeis 
-IS the ' ‘‘pole trap ' 1836 Fust Rep Irish Fisheries 166 

The “pole tiawl, used in shoal watei, is the only one known 
hera 2774 Walsh in /»/«/ Trans LXIV 471 Small vessels, 
with which they practise “pole-tiawliiig 2733 Tu ll Hoi se- 
Hoeing Hush xm 308 The Coulter, which is wedged tight 
up to It [the Coulter-hole] by the “Poll-Wedge Ibid. 
309 Three Wedges at least will be necessary to bold 


I the Coulter; the Pole-Wedge befoie it, another Wedge 
I on the left Side of it above, and a third on the right Side 
underneath. 

Pole, sb 2 Forms . 4- pole , also 4 pool, 4’-‘6 
pol, poole, 6 powle, .SV poill fad 'Lt.pol-us 
the end of an axis, a pole ((Astron.) Plin ), the sky 
(Virg ), a Gr, irdXos a pivot, axis, in Asti on. the 
axis of the sphere (Plato), the sky (AL-iCh ) In 
OB' pole (137a in Hatz -Dnrm.), mod F pdle\ so 
It , Sp , Pg. polo, Ger pol, Dn pool, all from L ] 

1 Bach of the two points in the celestial sphere 
[ptoith poU and south pole) about which as fixtd 
points the stais appeal to revolve , being the points 
at which the earth’s axis pioduced meets the celes- 
tial spliere. Sometimeb also = PoiiE-STAU, 

ci^t Chaucpr Astrol ii § 22 The heyhte of OYVie pool 
Aitik. fio owre north Orisonte 2398 rRcvrsA Batik Dt P 
R viir xxii (Bodl MS), Poliis is a fiille litel «tene. And 
twei Polus [ed. 1495 Polls] iheie bene, hat one hatte Aiticus 
, he ojjei pole hi3t antaiticus 2412-20 Lydg Chron Ticy 

I 111 (2555), To enhaunce thyne honoiu to the lieTuen 
Aboue the poole and the sterres seuen i43*-5o tr 
Higden (Rollsj N z6t Alle the grownde that lyethe o\ ei 
Lheoccean vnderthe noithe pole 2513 Douglas ✓E/wf 
VI i 3}. Dedalus the wrycht, To aventui hym self heich 
in the sky, Towait the frosty poll aitik he flaw 2527 
R Thorne in Hakluyt Poy (1589) 253 The altitude of 
the Poles, that js the Noitb and South stories, 1602 
H Brigges liiile) A Table to find the height of the Pole , 
the Magnetical Declination being given 1604 Shaks Oik 

II 1 1$ To cast water on the burning Beare, And quench 
the Guards of th’ euei -fixed Pole 2726-46 Thomson 
Winter 742 All one cope Of stairy glitter, glows fioni pole 
to pole x868 Locicycr Astron §328 1A5 1 he points 
where the teiiestrial poles would pierce this sphere, if they 
weie long enough, we shall call the celestial poles 

fip 1606 Shaks Ant, 4 Cl iv. xv 65 The Souldiers pole 
is mine young Boyes and Gyrles Are leuell now with men. 

2 Each of the extremities (North and South) of 
the axis of the earth ; also of any rotating spherical 
or spheroidal body {^poU of revolttitoit), 

2552 Recorde Paihw Knowl i Defin , The two poyntes 
that suche a lyne maketh in the vltei bounde or platte of 
the globe, are named polis, w^^^ you may call aptly in eng- 
hsh, tuuine pointes 2622 R Hawkins Voy S Sea (1847) 
228 Those found neere the pooles aie not peifect, but aie of 
a thick colour, whereas such as aie found neere the line, aie 
most orient and transparent 2725 Dc Foe Voy round 
World (1840) 19 They entertained a notion that I was going 
. lo search for the South pole 2708 Coleridge /i«»: Mar 
V i, Oh sleep • It IS a gentle thUng, Beloved fiom pole to 
pule! 2820 W ScoRESBY Alc Aiciic Reg, 1 46 The 
opinion of an open sea round the Pole is mtogethei chi- 
merical 1837 Genii Mag, XCVII i 159 Resolved that 
another Expedition to the Noilh-Pole shall be under- 
taken 2834 Nat pinion III Asiron ui 83/2 (U K Sot ), 
The points M and m ate called the poles of the moon 2880 
G Meredith Iragic Com (1881)1x1 As for matteis oftlie 
heart between us, we’re as far apait as the Poles. 
fig, 2509 Hawes Past Pleas v (1533) Dj, The lady 
Gramer To whose doctrine, I dyd me aduertise Foi to 
attnyne, iiihei aityke poole, Hergylted dewe, fortooppiesse 
my doole 

t "b. Each extremity of the axis of a lens. Ohs 
2704 J H ARRIS Lex Tethn I, Pole 0/ a Glass (in Opticks) 
is the thickest part of a Convex, but the thinnest of a 
Concave Glass sometimes called, 1 he Vertex of the Glass. 

c. Each of the two ends of any axle , a peg on 
which anything tniiis, Obs, rare. 

2670 G H Hist Cardinals ir I 224 The Poles upon which 
the Wheel of Cardinalism ought to turn. 1730 A Gordon 
Maffei's Amphith 303 These Doois have a lound Hole in 
theThieshoId, and another above, into which the Poles of 
the Impost entered 

3 . Geom Pole of a circle of the sphere ■ Each of 
the two points on the surface of the sphere, in which 
the axis of that ciicle cuts the surface ; as the poles 
of the ecliptic on the celestial sphere The poles 
of any great cncle of a sphere aie also the poles of 
every small circle parallel to it. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol i § 18 This senyth is the verrey 
pool of the oiisonte in eueiyregioun *550 W Cunningham 
Cosniogr, Glasse 33 If I make B D the poles of th* equinoc- 
tiall..then can thei not be the poles of the zodiack. 2594 
Bluk DEVIL iSjiTtf/r irr i xvi. (1636)311 In tins Colure there 
are set downe the two Poles of the Ecliptique line, being 
distant fiom the Poles of ihe woild three and twenty degrees 
and 30'. 2669 Sturmy Mai inePs Ma^ vii u, 3 Every Dial 
Plane hath bis Axis, which is astiaight Line passing through 
the Center of the Plane, and making Right Angles with it ; 
and at the end of the Axis be the two Poles of the Plane, 
whereof that above our Horizon is called the Pole Zenith, 
and the other the Pole Nadir of the Dial 1795 Hutton 
Math Did. II. 235/1 The Pole of a great circle is a point 
upon the sphere equally distant from eveiy part of the cir- 
cutnfeience of the great circle, 2816 Playfair iViz/ Phil 
II 2 They all desciibe cucles having the same point for 
their Pole. 

b Hence m Ctysl , the point at which a stiaight 
line peipendiciilar to a face or plane of a crystal 
meets the (ideal) sphere of projection. 

1878 Gurney Crysiallogr 31 The points in which the 
perpendiculais meet the suiface of the sphere are called 
the poles of the lespective faces 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crydallogi 27 A pole may therefore also be defined as the 
point of contact of the sphere and a tangent plane paiallel 
to a plane of the system on the same side of the oiigin w ith 
the plane 

4 pel,, after ancient Greek and Latin usage; 
also//. The sky, heavens, arch, or Ohs, 

IS 7 « Saiir Poems Reform xxx. 234 The *>toime approches 
quheq ye Potlls are fairest, 16^9 G Daniel Trmarck,, 


Hen. IV, cclxxiii, Hee, Ambitious of the Pole, has got 
moe Eyes But wH' less ease 1715-20 Pope Iliad vm 692 
Stais unnumber’d gild the glowing pole 2770 W Hodson 
Ded 'JempleSol 2 Mingled Ihunders shake the lab’nng 
Pole 2794 Blake A ongs pApei , Poison- Ireeza, When the 
night hacl veil’d the pole , 

o, Magn Each o! the two opposite points or 
regions on the surface of a magnet (when of elon- 
gated form, usually at its ends) at which the mag- 
netic forces are manifested 
So called originally by analogy with the poles of the eaith 
01 the celestial sphere, when it was discoveied that a lode- 
stone tends to dispose itself with one evtiemity towaids the 
north, and the othci towaids the south 
1374 Edln Pi of Bk Hasaigattou (1579), Foi lyke as in 
heauen aie two poynls niimoueable . vpon the \>lm,h the 
whole frame of heauen is turned euen so the stone Magnes 
1 educed into a globous or rounde forme, laj ing theieon 
a needle turneth and lestclh, theieby is shewed the place of 
the poles. 1625 N Carpenifr Gcog. Del i. 111 (1635) 57 
Let the two poles both Noiih and bouth bee maiked out 
in the Loadstone 2646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep 60 h. 
Loadstone wherein only inverting the extremes as it came 
out of the fue, wee alteied the poles or faces theieof at plea- 
suie 2738 J Eamfs iwPhil 'Irans Abiidgm VIII 2^6 
Copceining Magnets having moie than two Poles 2831 
Brewster Optics x 93 A steel wne became magnetic by 
exposuie to the white light of the sun j a north polt apptat - 
ingat each polished pait, and a south pole at each unpolished 
pait x866 R M Ferguson Elecii (2870) 37 Gilbeil 
considered the north pole of the magnet to be a south polo, 
as he took the north pole of the eaith as his st'uidai U north 
pole. 187a Airy Treat Magnetism 12 This suggests the 
idea that the whole of the magnetism peculiar to that end 
of the magnet is collected into that one point anil that 

f omt IS called a ‘pole' 1873 Maxweil hAecir f, Magn 
I 3 Ihe ends of a long thin magnet aie commonly called 
its poles 

Comb 2884 S P Tnouv&oin Dynamo elecir, Mach 124 
By subsliLuting a foui pole field foi the original two-pole 
field they could get exactly double. 2900 Engineering 
Mag XIX 748/2 There being two geneiating sets with 
two pole dynamos Ibid 734/2 A twelve pole inachiiie, 
the connections of whose winding can be alleied so as to 
furnish pressures fiom 385 to «j,ooo volts. 

b. Magnetic pole \ each of the two points m the 
polar legions of the earth wheie the clipping needle 
takes a vertical position. 

2702 Grew Cosm Sacra 1, 11, 9 The Magnetick Poles aie 
also a gi eat Secret; especially now they aie found to be 
distinct fiom the Poles of the Earth. 1797 Encycl, Brit 
(ed 3) X 43S/2 The magnetic poles of the eaith may be 
consideied as the centres of the polarities of all the par- 
ticular aggiegates of magnetic substances. 2B15 J Smiih 
Panoravtuhe «S 44?*^ II, 278 It is found, that the magnetical 
poles of the earth change then situation, and this singular 
cucumstance has opened a wide field for speculation 
6 Electr Each of ihe two terminal points (posi- 
tive and negative) of an electiic cell, ballery, or 
machine 

x8o2 Med yrnl VIII 3x9 It is particularly tlirough the 
medium of the organs of sight and taste, that wc finii some 
difieience m the lespcctive action of the two poles, 2834 
Faraday Res, (1853) I. 196 The poles, as they me 
usually called, are only the doois or ways by which the 
electric curient passes in 01 out. 2836-42 Brandis Cheiit 
(ed 5) 290 The termination of the conductois or wires, con- 
nected with the opposite ends of the voltaic battery, me 
commonly termed its positive and negative poles x88z 
S P Tiiomi'&on / lem. Less, Electr A Magn 127 I'he 
copper sti ip, whence the current starts on its join ney llnough 
the external ciicuit, is called the Positive pole, and the zinc 
Strip IS called the negative pole 2905 Prelcc & Sivi wric iit 
Telegraphy 15 note. The connection at the negative pinto 
is the positive pole and that at the positive plate the 
n^ative pole 

7 . Biol, Each extremity of the mam axis of any 
oigan of more 01 less spherical or oval foim. 

2834 M^Murtrie Ktngd, ifn Their parts 

are arranged round an axis and on one or several radit, or 
on one or several lines extending fiom one pole to the other. 
2888 Rolleston & Jackson Xj/S Introd 22 It is rare 

for the chromatin to be giouped in two masses on the 
equator [of the spindle] and the split of the nucleus lo lake 
place through its poles 1893 Tuciccv tr llaUchek's 
Amphioxus 39 The upper pole of the egg, 2897 AllhutCs 
Syst Med IV 338 The upper pole of the right kidney is 
S cm external to the tip of the eleventh thoracic spine 
8 Geom, a. A fixed point to which other points, 
lines, etc., aie lefeiied; as, the oiigin of polar 
co-ordinates ; the point of which a curve is a polar, 
b The point from which a pencil of lines divcigcs. 

2849 Caviey WKs, I. A25 A fixed point Q (which may be 
termed the harmonic pole of the point P with respect to the 
system of surfaces) 2863 R Townsend Mod Geom I. x. 
216 Iheinveise of the foot of the peipendicular from the 
centie of a circle upon any line is teimed the pole of the 
line with lespect to the circle 2873 Wilitamson Dijf, 
Calculus (ed 2) xii § 175 'Ihe position of any iioint in a 
plane is determined when its distance from a fixed point 
called a pole, and the angle which that distance makes 
with a fixed line, are known, these are called the poKr 
coordinates of the point 1885 A. G GRtFNiiiLL Dijf, 
Calculus 242 Ihe locus of K, the foot of the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent of a curve drawn from the origin 
p, is called the pedal of the curve with respect to O, aiiiT O 
IS called the pole of the pedal 

9 fg Each of two opposed 01 complementary 
principles to which the parts of a system or group 
of phenomena, ideas, etc., are referable. 

247 * Ripley Cowfi Alch, ve, xv. in Asbm Theat Chem. 
Brit (1652) 147 Losyng and knyttyng therefore be Prmey- 
palls twpo Of thys bard Scyence, and Poles most prync^palL 
1830 Coleridge lahte-t, 30 Apr., The .. Nominalists and 
Realists each maintained opposite poles of the same trutb. 
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*843 R J Guwn*? CHn Med xxvii 350 To develope 
ilbcTf |t e syphilitic poison] nccoiding to certain Antitheses 
(poles or metastase^. z86i £ Garbcii Bthle ^ C9iiics 245 
Reverting ,to the very opposite pole of leligious thought 
and piactice 

10 and Com & , as pole-cell (sense 6 ) ; 

pole-changer, a switch or key foi leversing the 
diiectioii of an electric cuirenL , '(’ pole-dUal « 
TohAJi<fia^, pole-piece; a mass of non. forming 
the end of an electromagnet, through which the hues 
of magnetic force aie concentrated and diiected 
*893 Tuckev ti. Haisekek's Amphioxiis 173 The *pole- 
cell of the mesobhst ^till disUnguishable X884 Kniciit 
Mech Diet Suppi , ^ Pole changer 1005 Prclcb & Sivc- 
wKiojn Teh'^nphy 200 Introducing the pole changer and 
coinnound i elay 1669 Sturmy Mat wer's Mag vn, Aaaay, 
A Globe with two *Pole-Dialb, and one Shadow-Dial i8q 
Daily Nffius 10 Sept a/i Tlie *pole-pieces of the field mag- 
neU, i884niCGsiff«?« Electr Machmcsvtx'lh^ 

distiibuiion of the elecltomotivc force in the vanous sections 
of the coils on the oimatuie depends very giually on the 
shape of the pole-pieces 

Foie sb d ia}e, [a. P‘, polo ‘ the Sole-fi&h 
called a Dogs-tongiie * (Cotgi.)*] A species of 
deep-water flonnde>, Pleuronettes {Glyptocephalus) 
cynoglosstis. Also pok-ilab^ -flounder^ -Jliike 
x668 Wilkins Real Chat ii v fe s 141 Plain 01 flatfish 
. . having the mouth on the left side of the eyes, having 
bigger scales, Pole. 1888 Gooul Amt> Fn/u’^ 260 In 
Gieunland they aie said to feed upon the polc-floundci 
/bid. 33 T 1890 Cent Diet*, Pole dab. 1890 Wi iis ii r, JWe- 
yiountter , * ntilivo of the northern coasts of Kuiope and 
America , , called also « at’^Jloiuide} , and polejluke* 
Foie, Also 6 Poyle, Poole, fa, Cxcr. Poky 
sing, of Polm^ in MUG, Poldn^ pi Poldno, a. 
Polish Poljane hi. ficld-dwcllcis, I pok field ] 
ti. Poland. Obs, 

»S33 Klvoi Ca^t lleltke (*341) 34 In any other countrey 
than England, Scotland, Ii eland, Sc Poyle. 1363 Jlwcl 
DrP Apol (xfin) 368 Iieland, Poole, Denmarke, .Sueden, 
and Ilungnrie X67X Frasbr Pohchronicon (S. H S ) 49X 
After the peace he went up to Pole with other Scotb&hnicii 

2. A native of Poland. 

Eailier names weie (//) Polones [from L] (isss EncM 
Decades syS, 280), Por acic, Poi andi r, 

1656 B IIakkis Pativah Iron Age (tfisg) 308 Aflei many 
hot charges, tlic Poles ( onfusedly fled a X7xs Uurni r 
Own Pimcw, aiin, 1697 (1734) II 106 To distubule Eight 
hfilhoiis of Floiins among die Poles 1840 Pewty Cycl, 
XVI IL 324/1 '1 he cmpcioi Nicholas, exercised the utmost 
seventy ag.uiist the Poles, 
b A Poland fowl. 

X885 Pazaat 30 INLu. 1268/3 Polands. Golden spangled 
Poles, perfect buds, 

Ilcncc Po'less, a female Pole, Polish woman. 

1828 CARiYri. IFenter Misc. Ess. 1872 I. 102 A young 
Poiesh of the highest personal aili actions. 

Foie, V. Also 7-9 poll (8 pool), [f, Polk j^.I] 

1. irmts* i a To set on a pole Obs* 

x6o(? Warni u Alb Bug xrv, xc, (1612) 363 From whom 
. they Iiewd his bcllct-woitliie head. And pold it on their 
Ciiie walls. 

b To convey (hay, leeds, etc ) on poles local, 
X828 WrusTLK, Pole, to bear or convey on poles; as, to 
pule hay into a bam 1892 P, II. Emerson Son 0/ Pern 
xvu. 173 We begun to pole it inter the boat. 1903 Eng 
Dial Dut, Pole, to heap 01 move glass or iccds, etc , on 
long poles 

2. To fitniifah with j^olcb. (Cf to stake ) 

XS73 [see Por ino vbl sh 1]. X59A Plat ycwelt h, i 48 mar^ 
New mannei of poling ot hoiJs, X707 Mowtimir 
Unsb, ijs Dispcise your Poles between the Hills before you 
begin to pole, and begin not to pole till your Hops apficui 
above the Ground, 2893 Katl Sanrorn Tinihf iVoni. 
m ti, Califonua 134 Beans do not need to be * poled’ here, 
but just lie lazily along the ground 1898 Daily News 24 
Aug 5/2 The military lelegiapli wue is poled to this place 

3. To attach (a norse) lo the carnage-pole. 

i86x WiiyiBMBLVit.Lfi.^//&/ XXI, Ciasber-.was 

1 evolving in his own mind whether lie wouldn’t pole up 
Marathon a little shorter going home 

4. To push, poke, or strike with a pole ; to stir 
up, push ol', with a pole. 

*753 CiiAMHiBS Cyil Snpp, Polling, in gaidening, the 
opcuuion of dispel sing the worm casts all over the walks, 
wuh long ash poles. 1870 Kuiw iihendaiCs Ptoopeivsjo 
While one was poling up the unknown occup.'ints within, 
the othcis stood around the entrance with pistols lecidy 
to greet the first appeal ance of the deni/cns 1897 M Kings* 
LI y fK A/ma 381 The only thing was to pole the logs off 
b. 'I'o stiikc or pierce with a carriage-pole. 
xyaS Vanbk & On. Prov.lJusb, n, i, If we Lnd a mind lo 
stand in his way, he wou’d pool us over and over again. 
x824 New Monthly Mag XI 430 Yon heedless hack Has 
puled a deaf old woman's back, X865 Dickens Mnt Fr, 

I lY, With a footman up behind, with a bar acioss, to keep 
ins legs from being poled. 

+ 6 . inly, (?) To use a pole as a weapon ; to fight 
or lence with a pole. Ohs, 
a x6ot 7 Mahston Pasqml Kaik l 6, Z am as perfect in 
my Pipe, as Ofliceis in poling Courtieis in flattene, or 
WeiicliLs in falling, e 1645 T Tucly Siege Carlisle (1840) 
35 One Watson, poleing with a Skott, was shot by his Com- 
laid. Scisson lo revenge liis death cut 2 of the ocotts. 

6. irans To propel (a boat or raft) with a pole. 
X774 D. Jones Jml, (1865) 47 The canoe was poled up 
the stream xyoq J. Smith Acc Remark, Occurr, (1870) 43 
Sometimes paddling and sometimes polling bis canoe along 
X803 F F. MOORE Gray Eye or so II. 57 The boat.. was 
being poled along in semi darkness 
b. inir, or absol. 

X831 R. CoxAdv, Columbia Rvotr II ^193 After pushing 


off we poled away with might and mam, 1893 H Norman 
Peoplis tj Pol qf Far East xxxM 537 We poled and paddled 
up the liver. 

7 . To stir (mollen metal or glass) with a pole 
of gieen wood, with the object of leducing the 
pioportion of oxygen in the mass. 

1842 [see Poling vbl sb 1] 1869 Roscoe Elein Ckem 

(1871) 265 In oidei to get nd of the last tiaces of oxide, the 
molten copper is * poled’ 01 stmed up with a piece of gieen 
wood 1884 Chamb Jrnl i Dec 766/1 The tin is first 
melted and ‘polled’ — that is, stured up with a stick of 
green wood 

Pole, obs. form of Paul, Poll, Pool, Pulley. 
-Dole, combining element fiom Gr. -TrtOArjs a 
seller, dealer (as in oltiova/\ 7 }s wine-seller), f. irooKitv 
to sell, used rarely lo designate a merchant, as 111 
BiRLIOPOLB, PllARMACOPOLB 

Fole-ax, -axe, poleaxe (p^«*l|£eks), sb. 
Forms (4 poleax), 4-7 pollax, polax, 5 polio 
axe,polex, pollox (pol hax), 5-7 pollaxo, 6 pol- 
axe, pol-ax (pulaxe), 7 poll-ax, 7- pole-ax, (6) 
7- pole-axe, 6- poleaxe. 0 ,Sc fipowax, 7pow- 
aix [ME, pollax, polax. Sc poxvax — MDu. 
polacx, pollaex, MLG. and‘ LG. polexe, pollexe 
(whence MSw. 15th c. polyxe, pulyxe, MDa. 
poloxe)t f. pol, Poll sh^, Sc./i7zc;, MDu, MLG 
poUe, pol head + Ax ; cf. lADn, polhamer = poll- 
hammer, also a weapon of war, It does not 
apiiear whether the combination denoted an ax 
with a special kind of head, or one for cutting off 
or spliliingthe head of an enemy. In the i6tli c. 
the word began to be written by some pole-ax 
(which after 1(335 became the usual spelling), as 
if an ax upon a polo or long handle. This may 
have been connected with the use of sense 2. Simi- 
larly, raod.Sw pBlyxa and Westphalian dial./f?/- 
cxe have llieir first element * pole Sense 3 may 
be a snbstilutc for the eailier bole-ax, which was 
applied to a butcher’s ax.] 

1 . A kind of ax formeily used as a weapon of war, 
a battle-ax , also, a form of this letnmecl till the 
end of the eighteenth century in naval warfare for 
hoarding, lesistmg boardeis, cutting lopes, etc 
It probably varied in foim at diflfereiit time*., but oiigin- 
ally (and in naval use to the end) it was a slioi t handled 
weapon, which could be hung at the saddle.bow 01 held 
uiidei the shield, and used in dose fighting in the quot 
bom Chaucei it ib one of the dioit weapons specially for- 
bidden at iho combat. Its use to rendei h, bi/ennis two- 
edged av, m the Promploiium and Catholicon, and by 
Saridys, suggests that it had usually a cutting edge 01 point 
also on the side opposite the broad face. 

13 Coerde L (w.lfiS;© If the doggewyl come to me, 
My pollax schnl hys bane be Ibid 6972 [cf 3053 Hys ax 
on his fore aisoun hyng]. trx386 Chaucer Knt ^ T z686 
No man ther fore vp peyne of los of lyf No matier shot 
poinx {v r, pollax] ne shortc knyf In to the lystes sende ne 
thider biynge Nc short sweid foi to stoke with poynt 
hilyngc 2399 LAMcr Rtth Redeles in, 328 They pletid 
wth pollaxis and poyntis of sweidis. x42a-6x in Cal 
Pi 00, C/ianc. Q Beta (1827) I Introd 20 [fie] woulde haf 
slayne me with ane polle axe. c 1440 Promp, Pam. 407/2 
Polax, hpennis 1455 Marg Pas ton in P Lett II. 215 
Sum of hem havyng iiisty polexis and byllys. i4fa Cath 
Angl, 7&6 /j a Pollaxe, Sipenms, 1513 Douglas 
xiii 103 Ziyi biald pollax, msitsa on nie [valtdam secunm, 
aliiof exsutgrml 1530 Palsgr. 170 Bee dejauleon, a poll- 
ax rtiS48 Hall Chron, Hen, 14b, Sn Piers, with 
a strooke of his Pollax felled hym to the ground X35x 
Robinson Mords Utopian. (1893) 262 At hande strokes 
they vse not swoides but pollaxes xsdi Burgh Rec Prest- 
wick (Maitl. Cl ) 66 Ane slot staf, or ane pow ax 1567 
Lane, IVills (1857! II 86 My pulaxe. ij bills or piiltuces. 
1604 in Pitcaiin Crim, Ttials II, 11 432 With hagbuttis, 
l>lstolelti«<, , pow aivcs x6az G. Sandys Ovids Met, viii 
(X626) 160 Behold, AncsBUswith a polax \btpenntfer Arcas\ 
Jlnd,\n both his hands Aduanc’t ins polax 
mamitolUnsutraqnesecnrini\ xfiaS K LoNGtr 
Atgenis IV xxii 320 Snatching their Pole axes which bung 
by then saddle bowes, they feu afresh to the combat X644 
Vicars Godin Mount 164 They presently fell to it pell mell 
with tlieir S woi ds and Pole axes. x688 R Holme Armoury 
m 201/a 'Ihctr Cutting Knife.. many would rather take to 
be a Poll-ax x7is-ao Pope Iliad xm 766 His light [arm], 
beneath, the cover’d pole ax held. 1769^6 Fatconcr Diet 
Marine, Pole aae, a sort of hatchet having an handle 
about IS inches in length, and Iwinu fninishcd with a 
shaip point, oi claw, bending downwards fiom the back of 
It's head. It is pimapally employed to cut away .. the 
Jigging of any adversary who endeavouis to board x8ig 
W TcNNANr Papistry StomPd (1827) 45 His henchman 
Wi‘ ane pow-axe mull his hand *850 Prfscott Peru II 
2X1 To deal furious blows with their pole axes and war-clubs 
+ 13 . (?) Applied lo an industiial implement. Obs, 

Mentioned along with an ii on hammer and 3 quarry wedges. 
1356^ Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 557 Maiescalcia 
In uno malleo ferreo et i poleax, 3 Whaielwegges facien- 
dis de proprio ferro. 

2 A balbeit or similar long-handled weapon 
carried by tlie body-guaid of a king or great per- 
sonage (In quot, 1585 applied (as shown by the 
accompanying plate) to a small ax-blade on a long 


lance.) 

The original pollax of the body-guard may have been the 
same weapon os in sense x, mounted on a long staff or pole ; 
but It became mainly an ornamental Weapon, often gilt and 
of various fanciful shapes, ... 

a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (xBps) 31, iiij footmen with 
gylt pollaxes in ther bands. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcho- 


lay's Voy iv xiii 126 b, His right hand bare a long launce, 
the poleaxe at the point being well steeled xsq8 Florio, 
Rlazziei e, a halbardier or poleaxe man, such as the Queene 
of Englands gentlemen pencioneis aie ?aii6oo Pie- 
cedeuce m Q Ehz. Acad, etc 22 (MS. 1604) Ihen the 
Pentionerb with thei poleaxes on each side of tier maiestie. 
[x6xi CoTGR , Bee deJaulcon,n.^ns\^loxi of Pollax home by 
the Peeres of France, and by the French kings Peusioneis.] 
1849 Macaulay Eitg 111 1, 326 His [Wolsey’s] palaces 
, and body guards with gilded pole axes 

3 . An ax with a hammer at the back, used to fell 
or stun animals ; a butchei's ax. 

X719 Dn Foe Cmsoe (1840) II iii 53 An ox is felled with 
a pole axe 2837 M Donovan Z><?w Ecott II 7'lheoxis 
fiist stunned by a violent blow on the head with a pole axe. 

Hence Poleaz v, irans,, to fell with a pole-ax ; 
also Jig ; whence Po*leaxed ppl a , Po lea'xer, 
one who uses a pole-ax , Po*lea>xiug vhl sb, 

1882 Pall Mall G 15 Nov 5/1 By the Chiistian mode 
of po!ea\ing, sensibility was almost instantaneously de- 
stioyed 2898 Dady Netvs 27 July 8/6 She ought to be 
poleaxed, 1904 Daily Chi on 30 Aug 3/3 Your valiant 

g oleaser has returned lo the fiay 1906 Blackw Mag. 
lay 70T/1 1 he slaughlerei pole- i\es an ox 

Polecat, pole-cat (p^'ilkecl). Foims. a, 
4-7 polcai, 5 -kat, (> -oatte, 6-7 pol oat, 7 pol- 
cate, -oatt, poll-cat, 8 poll cat, 9 pole cat, 6- 
pole-cat,' 7 - polecat 0 5 puloatt, -kat ; 6 
poulcatte, 6-8 -oat, powl(-)cat, poul-cat, 9 
poulecat; dial, pow-eat. [ME pokat, pukait, 
the second element being Cat j /;.1 
Ihe element pole, pol- (as alieady pointed out by Prof 
Skeat) may have been OF pole, paule, chicken, fowl (cf. 
spat row-hawk, gos hawk, houey-beaf) ; this is favoured by 
\!m{wtA'axsi.piU-,P(ml-,po%ifl , but/S<nu<£i/ofieisdifficuUy.] 

1 . A small dark-brown coloured caiinvorousquad- 
lupcd, PutortusfigUdm, ^i^tAtustelidf& 01 Weasel 
family, a native of Europe, called also Jitchet, 
Jitchew,fownait. 

ijao Acc, AV/ZNo 27203 WestminsHr Deanery i3-i4th 
Edw H (Suney) Anceies .item in deuoiacione per Polcat 
vj c 1^86 Chauclr Pard T 527 And eek thei was a pol- 
caL m bis hawe That as he seyde hise capons hadde yslawe 
CX440 Promp, Parv 407/2 Pulkat, idem fnlmet e, 

*545 Ascham Toxoph, (Arb)52 Nygbteciowes and poiil- 
cattes, foxe<3 and foumerdcs, with all olhci veimine 1598 
Siiaks. Merry iv, 1 29 Powkats? There aie fairer 
things then Powlcats, suie x6oi Holland Pliny I 218 
Graves, Polcats and Brocks 17x4 Gav IVhat dye call it 
I 1, How should he then Wiio killed but Poulcals, learn to 
muidei Men ? X774 Goldsm. Nat Ihsi {1776) III 363 
I'he Polecat is larger than the weasel, the ermine, 01 the 
fciret, being one foot five inches long. x8a8 Craven Glass 
(ed 2), Poiu cat, the polo cat 1876 Smiles St Natnr. vii. 
HI The bite .of a polecat .js anything but agreeable. 

b. Applied to other species of the genus Puto- 
ftus, e.g. P. mgripcs, the American Polecat, P, 
eve^smannii the Siberian P., P, sarntaitcus, the 
hlottled P., of Eastern Europe and Western Asia; 
also lo other Afusteluiie, esp. in U, S, tlie skunks 
x688 J Clavtom in Phil Tram XVIII 124 There are 
[in Virginia] seveial soits of Wild Cats, and Poll Cats 
i^Bx S Peters Hist, Connecticut 252 The Skunk is veiy 
dilTeient from the Pole-Cat, which he is sometimes called 
x86o Wartlr Sea-boaid 11, 210 Dining the long winter, it 
[the Mrntela Vtsott of N, Ameiica] leaves the frozen wateis, 
and pieyx like olher polecats on mice and land animak. 
X864 WrnsTCR, Zm/Zds,. called also maripui, CaPe polecat, 
and African polecat 

2 . Jig, Applied contemptuously to a vile person , 
a couitesan, a prostitute, 

1^98 Siiaks Merry IV iv. li. 193 Out of my doore^you 
Witch, you Rngge, you Baggage, you Poulcat, you Run- 
nion, out, out 1607 Dlkker & Webstlr Northw I Joe 
I D 's Wks. 1873 HI 4 To take their leaues of then London 
Polecats, (their wenches I meane Sir) a 1640 Day Par /, Bees 
x (1641) Gj h, Hee’x a male powl cat , a meere heal t-bloiid 
soaker X7X7 L'Estrangi & O^i ll ti Savorcano [title) Tivs 
Spanish Pole-Cat, or the Adventures of Seniora Rufina. 
X790 WoLcorr (P Pindai) Advice to Fut Laureai 11. vi, 
Brudenell, thou stinkest , weazel, polecat, fly > 

8 athib and Comb,, as polecat head, perfuiiie, 
etc. ; polecat ferret, a brown variety of the leriet , 
polecat weed, in Cf ,the skunk cabbage, Symplo- 
carpus fxUdus, wild polecat weed, Convol- 
vuhis panduiatus (Miller Plaui-n., 1884). 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 59 With one jPol cat per- 
fume or another nee will p^son thee R63X P Fletciirr 
Stcehdes I ij. That same Foolishes had a pole-cat head 
1844 Dunglison Med, Lex , Polecat weed, Dracontium 
fceudmi, 1869 G Rooper Flood, Field ^ Fore5t[yl^id 178 
The young Tenet came but once a year I refer to the pole 
cat feriet 1893 J Watson Confess. Poacher 123 In the 
noitli we have two varieties of ferret,— one a brown colour, 
the polecat-fen et , the other the common white, 

Poledavy: see Poldavy. Pole-evil, obs f. 
Poll-evil. Pole- footed, eiror for Polt-footed. 
Fo'lebeacL, powbead. Now only Sc. and 
mrth.dtal. Forms. 3 polReuede, 6 poled, 
polet, 6-7 pole-head; Sc, 8- pow-head (9 
powet). [ME polheuede, the second element 
being head-y the first is uncertain, though perh. the 
same as m tadpole, the Sc. form pow- suggests 
that It IS Poll l, and that the etymological spell- 
ing would be poll-head^ A tadpole. Also jig, 
c 1250 Gen, ^ Ex, 2977 Polheuede^ and froskes, and podes 
swile. Bond harde egipte folc in sile. 1330 Pai sgr 256/2 
Poled a yonge tode. Polet the blacke thynge that a tode 
cometh of, eauesot 1607 Marston What you will 11 i 

185-2 
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C j, Why thou Pole-head, thou lanus, thou pouUron, thou 
£are wjg that wngglest into men<} braines. 1611 Cotcr 1 
Cavesot, a Pole*h<ad, or Bull headr the luik black vermine 
whereof toads, and frogs do come 1789 Dav idson Seasons 
72 Powbeads spartle in the oosy sIoOi. sB»» Galt Str A 
Wyiie xliit, I would as soon meet wi’ a now head m my 
porridge. 1876 Smiles Sc Natur 1 8 No end of hors^ 
leeches, poweis frogs, and other creatures that abound 
in.. muddy water 

Poleine, variant ol Podlaine a shoe. 
Poleis, obs. Sc. fonn of Polish v 
Poleleas (p<?a*]|les), a [I Pole + -less.] 
Having no pole. 

1647 R. Stapyltok yw/ened x 182 Horses that draw a 
pole fesse chariot. 1854 TaiVs Mag* XXI 141 A pal, or 
small poleless tent, such as is customary for the wives of 
trasellmg natives 

PoleU* vanant of Poliaile, Ohs*^ poultry. 
Poleman (pdu'lmaen). [f. Pole 
A man who uses, catnes, or fights with a pole. 

1838 W Hkhbert AUila mi A good horseman, a good 
archer and poleman. 1859 A Griffiths Arttl Man 
(1862) 35 The pole*men lower the pole [of a tentl 1889 
Pall Man G 6 Feb sA (^hers (blocks of ice] are detached 
with tee chisels, and guided by the polemen to the bank. 
1904 Vatiy AVutf xx Aug 9 A poleman in the employ of a 
tramway company 
h. At Eton : see quots. 

1844 Disraeli Cotuttgsiy i xi. (Montem at Eton}, And all 
the Oppidans of the hitb form * class as * Corporals and 
are severally followed by one or more lower hoys who are 
denominated 'Polemen hut who appear in their ordinary 
dress 1898 A D Coleridge Eton, ForUcs 332 The lower 
hoys carried long white poles, from which they derived the 
name of polemen. 

Polemarch (pp*lihiajk). Anc, ffist Also 7 
-mark. [ad. Gr. vo\ffiapx~oss f. v 6 \€fi~os war + 
-apxps ruling, ruler So F. poUmarqueI\ The 
title of an officer in ancient Greece, originally, 
as the name implies, a mihtaiy commander-in- 
chief, but having also civil functions varying ac- 
cording to date and locality. 

In Athens, the third archon, originally the titular military 
commander in chief, afterwards a avil magistrate having 
under his care the children of parents who had lost their 
lives in the service of their country, and the resident aliens. 

[* 579 ^ 8 ®. North Plutarch (1676) 747 Demetrius made 
him iPisisJ Polemarchus (to wit, Camp-master) ] 1656 
Blouht Giessogr. Polemarkx a Irfird Marshal of the held, 
a chief Officer of War 1734 tr, Rolltds Anc Hut xit 
157 Polemaichs, that is, generals of the army and supreme 
magistrates of Thebes 1807 Kozu>sov Arenaeot Gtsecaw 
vii X55, xSaa T. Mitchell Artstoph II 274 The pole, 
march had more particularly the strangers ana sojourners 
of Athens under his care. 1859 Rawlin&on ti Herodotus 
VI, 111 III 500 [At Marathon] Calltmachus the polemarch 
led the right wing, for it was at that time a rule with the 
Athenians to give the right wing to the polemarch x868 
SmiiKs Diet Gr, ^ Rom Aniiq, fed, 7) 301/1 The pole- 
marchs of Sparta appeal to have tanked next to the king 
Uttnsf 1656 J, Harrington Oceana. s6 Troops and Com- 
nanies that were held in pcrpetuall discipline under the 
Command of a Magistrate called the Polemarche 
Polemic (pole mik), a, and sh [ad. Gr. iroAe- 
/iiAfoy, f. vSKffios war. So F. plimiqtie (n 1630) ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to controversy] con- 
troversial, disputatious. . 

1641 R. Brooke Eng, Episc, t iil 10 All truthes, Pole- 
micke, positive,, are of neerc consanguinity. 1644 Sir E, 
n Relig, XVI 86 Wee may bee alway sure in 

TT learning, to have some men of valour. 1654 

H L Estr^ce Chas, / (1655) 182 The master peece of 
Foiemique Ihvimty of all extant 17x5 M Davies Athen, 
Bnt, I, isg On several such like Polemick occasions x866 
Felton Anc ^ Mod, Gr 11 11 vi 373 To wrangle upon 
^nseless questions of polemic theology iStj Lyell PnHc% 

I 33 They displayed far less polemic bitterness. 

B. ib 

1 . A controversial argument or discussion ; argu- 
mentation against some opinion, doctrine, etc, 5 
aggressive controversy ; in pi, the practice of this, 
esp as a method of conducting theological con- 
troversy; opposed to trmics, 

1638 Drumm or Hawth. Irem W 3 <s. (ryw) 172 Unhappy 
we, amidst our many and dlveise contentions, mrtous pole- 
micks, endless variant^, . debates and quarrels ' 2706 

IJitLLiPS, Polemtcks^ Disputationb, Tieatises, or Discourses 
about controversial Points ciBoo H K. White Lett 
(1837) aoi Religious polemics have seldom formed a part 
of my studies 1847 Hamilton Lei, to De Morgan 40 My 
confessed dislike of the polemic 2879 Farrar St Paul 11 
347 Jn his most impassioned polemic he always unites a 
peciect conciliatormess of tone wiih an absolute risiditv of 
statenaent i%a Montefiore HihiertZect lii 128 A direct 
polemic against idols starts from the prophets of the eiehth 
centu^, and more especially from Hosea. 

TO. (Seeqiiot) Ohs,rare'“^, 

*656 Blount Glossogr, Polemiekst verses treatine of war 
or treatises of war, or strife, disputotion? ’ 

a. One who wntes or argues m oppoadon to 
another! a eontroveisialist; esp. in theology. 

They did .like%lem!cs 
Of the Post pronou^e The same thing to be true and false 
« M Bavies ULDess Drama 

^ Church. 

^ cvxxvii nein. An orthodox 
Athemum 21 Aug. 
^?eraS ® casuists s£d 

Polemical, a (si ) [f. as prec. + -ai,.] 

pertaining to war j warlike, military. 

*649 Roberts C/azfu B161 , 164 Davids Folemicall or warre. 


like Acts and Atchievements. 1636 Blount Glossogr ^ 

, Polemical,, pertaining to War, warlike, military x6to 
Qnaertes Proposalls of OMcers 0/ Armic to Farit 2 Ihe 
third and fourth proposaiTs of these Polemicall gentlemen, 
(now plunged in politicks). 

2. = Polemic a 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr Moder ii 1 4 Those Polemicall dis- 
courses, which have beene so learnedly wi itten of the severall 
points of difference- 1630 Bulwer Ep Ded., 

Not to engage you to a Polemical Defence of it. 1704 
J. Harris Lex Uechn I, Pohmical^ is a Word used in 
Reference to that part of Iheology which relates to Contro 
versie, which Polemical Divinity, 17x3 Bfrke- 

LEY Guardian No 55 r i It is usual with polemical writers 
to object ill designs to their adversaries 1878 Gladstone 
Glean V i 8r note^ This paper may be termed polemical, 
but I republish it . . because it is aUo and yet more properly 
histoncal. 

B. as sh, A polemical discussion, a controversy: 
cf. prec B. 1. 

x8o8 Knox & Jlbb Corr I 423 Few things could be more 
truly delightful, than to see fierce polemicals thus charmed 
away, by the bland and kindly influences of affection and 
» good will X844 B Barton Select (1840) 63 , 1 am not over- 
fond of polemicals ; they are almost as bad as galenicals 
Hence Fole'micaUy adv ^ in the manner of a 
polemic ; controversially, dispulatively. 

lyo* C Mather Magn Chr, iii. 1 1. (1852) 281 He was 
also sometimes put upon writing yet more polemically 
x^^Manch Exam 27 Jan 3/2 A second article., which lb 
able, sound, and polemically effective 

Pole'micist (-sist). [f Polemio sb, + -ist.] 
A wnter of polemics ; ** Polemist, 

1864 m Webster 1884 A, M. Fairbairn in Bnt Q Rev, 
Apr 384 The Church has bad .. able eccleuasttcs, effective 
polemicists and apologista 

Polexnist (pp’lfmist) [ad Gr. iroXtfiKrrrfs a 
warrior, f iroKepi^civ to wage war ; see Polemize. 
So Y.^limtsie^ One versed m polemics j a con- 
troversialist , = Polemio j^. 2. 

1825 Genii Mag XCV ii 228 Cardinal of St, Sabin and 
poJemist. 1888 J Ker Lect, Hist, Preaching iv. 6a He 
was a critic, a polemist an apologist. 

Polemize (pp Umaiz^ v, [ad. Gr. 
to wage war, f. wdAFpor war ] intr. To argue or 
write polemically ; to carry on a controversy. 

x8zB PuscY Hist Enq i, 150 Substituting common place 
moral notions for its energetic doctiines or polemizing 
against them under the tiUe of the oriental idioms of the 
New Testament. 1898 Driver ili/ 0 ,T (ed 7)3 
Pi of Sayce polemizes much against the ' higher critics 

Fo lemoma*nia. nofzce-wd, [f. Gi. voKfpos 
war + Mania,] Rage for war. 

1874 L. Tollemaciie m For/n Rev, Feb 243 At the 
thought of the * giant liar ’, the poet is seized with a soit of 
polemomania. 

Folemouiaceotis (ppirmdunii^bjos), a, Bot, 

[f. mod Bot. L. PolemdmdcesR (£. Folemdmiim, 
a. Gt. vciKeidiVLov the Greek Valenan, f proper 
name noXe/xcuv, or, according to Pliny, from voXsixos 
war): see -aceotjs] Of or belonging to the 
PoUmojnacea&y a family of herbaceous plants, chiefly 
natives of temperate countries, the typical genua of 
which, Poletnomumy contains the Jacob’s ladder 
or Greek Valerian, P, cdtruleum 
18^ m Mayne Lex, tdg/a ixk Cent, Diet, 
Folemoscope (pale'mdskd’up, pp Ifma-). [ad. 
inodL polemostopttim (Hevelius <71668), f. Gr. 
ir<lAe/Ao-s war, see -SCOPE. So'P,poUmQscope,'\ A 
telescope or perspective glass fitted with a mirror 
set at an angle to the line of vision, for viewing 
objects not diiectly before the eye. (So called 
from Its proposed use in war.) 

1668 PAi/ Trans,lll, 729 Some years ago 1 was framing 
one of Hevelius s Polemoscopes X7a7-4x Chambers CycT 
s.v, Any tdescope will be a polemoscope, if the tube be 
but crooked, like a rectangular syphon and between the 
object glass and first eye glass be placed a plain mirror. 
2842 Brands Di^ Sc , etc, 8.v , Hevelius chose the name 
of polemoscope, because he thought the instrument might 
be applied, in time of war, to discover what was going on 
in the camp of the enemj, while the spectator remained 
concealed behind a wall or other defence 

b (See qiiot ) 

1884 ICnightDi^/, Meclt Suppl , Polemoscope., a reflecting 
apparatus consisting of two plane miirors so inclined as to 
enable the spectator, by glancing into one of them, to see 
the images of objects separated from direct view by inter- 
vemng obstacles, 

tPolemy. Ohs rare-K [S Gr viXeft-os wax 
+*T . cf Gr. (to) iroAf^io (Thnc.) uialteis of war, 
neut. pi of iroXlixios adj.] Warfaie, stiife ; con- 
troversial or polemical writing. 

.JlSf ?« 85 You wUl main- 

taine the Pen ss well as the Pulpit, Folemie as well as 

I*''®* 

you may guesse what our Umveisities can yeeld, 
fPole-nt. Ois rare-K = next. 

orSl I”"*' of tbecome 

{he next day, azyme loaves and polent of the 

M polentam ejusdem anni). 

II Folenta (pde nta). Also poll-. [L. polenta 
peeled or pearl barley ; in later use, repr. It polenta 
* a ineate vsed in Italic made ofbarlie or chesnut 
“ water, and then fride in oyle or 
butter (Flono 1598); now made also of maize 
flour,] 


+ a Pearl-bailey, Obs, f b. A kind of barley 
meal. Obs c. Porridge made from steeped and 
parched barley or, laier, of meal of chestnuts, maize 
flour, or other substances now largely used m Italy. 

cxooo /E lfric yi;r 4 V. ri H15 aeton jpolentan. 2398 
Trevisa Barth, De P R, xvii Ixvii (Bodl MS), Som 
men meneji |iat polenta is a manere potage made of most© 
pure & deie floure Ibid, Follenta is cotne isode ipeled & 
holed & ischeled with froiinge of handcs, 2562 Turner 
Herbal 11 j 6 b, Polenta is made of fried 01 perched barley 
2590 Barrouch Meih Pkystek in viii (1639) xti Polenta 
IS barly steeped m water one night, then fried, and then 
giound. x6o2 Holland Pliny x 562 The oidinane drie 
grout or meale also Polenta, which the Greeks so highly 
commend, was made of nothing els but of barley 2764 
Smollett Trav (1766) I. xx, 319 The nourishment of these 
poor creatures consists of . aland of meal called polenta, 
made of Indian corn, which is veiy nourishing and agreeable 
2768 Jos Baretti Mann ^ Citsi Italy 11 192 As to the 
generality of our peasants and lower sort of people, they 
breakfast on polenta x866 H owetr s Venet Life vj, Golden 
mountains of polenta (a thicker kind of musli or hasty, 
pudding made of Indian meal and universally eaten in Italy). 
atti lb, 2884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug 14/2 The shephei cl 
youths eat their polenta cakes. xWPallMallG 23 Aug 
5/2 Ihe polenta pot.. simmering over the glowing logs 
tPolenwax. Obs, Also 5 pulleyn, poleyn, 
[Meaning and oiigin of polen tincerlam , perh 
a. OF. potil{a)itt Polish.] A kind 01 quality of 
wax, used for wax candles before the Reformation. 

(2430 cited in Rogeis Agrtc ^ Fr, HI. 299/4 J 1464 
Mafdon, Essex, Court-Rms (Bundle 41, No 8), C de 
pulleyn wax et quaiterde lussheban wax. ^2470 Harding 
Chron ccvii, v Wynes sweie, and mykell poleyn waxe 
2490-2 in Swayne Sai um Chw c/nu Acc, (1896) 38, uij pounde 
& di, of polen wex for makynge of the Pascatl (1896 
Athenxum 27 Aug , ‘Polen wex ‘ is believed to have been 
a pioduct of Livonia and othet districts east of the Elbe.] 
Pole-pad to Pole-staff . see Pole sb t, 

Poler (p<?“*b0« or V + -ebL] 

1 1 A stirring pole . see quot 1688. Obs, 
x688 R Holme A i tuoury lu 350/2 A lanneis Pooler, or 
Poler . IS to stii up the Ouse 01 Bark and Water. 2704 
Diet Rust , Pooler, or Poler 2730-6 Baili y (folio), Pooler, 
Poler 177s Ash, Pooler So in mod. Diets. 

2 One who sets up or fixes hop poles 
2848 frnl R, Agrtc Soc IX 11 552 That the polers may 
place the poles to suit the apparent wants of the hills 
/hid 554 If new poles require to be carried .. the poler is 
paid extra 

8 , The horse or other draught-beast haincsscd 
alongside the pole , a wheeler. 

^ x88x A C Grant Bush Life Queensland I iv 40 The 
intelligence displayed by the leaders and polers [bullocks] 
was very great. 2888 ‘R Boldrewood’ Rol/bety under 
Arms (1890) AS To work like an old nearside poler 

4 . One who propels a barge, boat, or canoe by 
means of a pole. 

189s Onimg (U. S ) XXVII, 71/1 A pole is attached to 
the bow of the lighter, the other end is held by a bare- 
footed negro. iTierc are generally two polers tOfCach 
lighter 2896 Daily Chi on 15 Aug 9/3 1 he poler, standing 
in the stem, can always push the stern out and so bring 
the bow into the bank Ibid It is possible willi onTR poler 
to keep a perfectly straight course, but it is not easy. 

Boler, var. Polleb, Polerde, Polesh(e, obs. 
iif. PoLLAKD Polish v. Poless : see Pole sb,^ 
tPole-rivet. Ohs, [f. pole{^) + Rivet sb,-, 
bearded wheat ; the meaning of the first element is 
obscure ] Bearded wheal. 

2707 Mortimer Hnsb, 98 ‘Us much sown in Essex upon 
earths or Lram>, as the Red-wheat and 
the Pole-nvet or Beaided-whe. t is there 

Pole-star (p<?^u ijstai). [t roiEsb.'^+STAjtsb.l 
1. ITie star a Cltsst Alinotts, at present about i J* 
distant from the northern pole of the heavens , also 
called Polar star, and Polaris, 

*555 Eden Decades 32 The starre which we caule the pole 
starre or northe starre . is not the veiy poyiite of the pole 
Artyke 1634 Sir T Herbert l^av 94 Ihe Pole-starre .. 
in the tip of the little Beares taile. 28x5/ Smith Panorama 
Sc, Art I ^is We find, that the rematkable star called 
the pole star is more or less elevated, according to the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth from which we lake out view'. 

3 . Jig, Thai winch serves as a guide or diieclor, 
a lodestar, a governing principle; a centie of 
attraction ; a cynosure 

2604 T Wright P^sions rv, h §3 147 Pleasuie is the 
pole stare or all inorduiat passions 273a ULiiKLLtY Aleiphr 
yi § ig Common sense alone is the pole slur by which man- 
kind ought to steer 1834 Tails Mag I 387/2 His moral 
pole star was duty x8^ Hall Caine Bondman 11, xui, 
of my life is gone out. 

Polet, obs f. POLE-HEAIJ. Polote, -ette, obs. 
tr. POLLET. Poletyk, obs. f Politic. 

Poleward (p^«l\vgid), adv, and a, [f Pole 

W.2 + -AVARl^ 

A adv Tbwards or in the direction of the 
(north or south) pole 

^ T, viu, 139 To produce a geneial 
portion of the ocean poleward. 2%S 
J W. PoiVELL Physiogr P70C 2 The air about the equator 
1 is^ and flows poleward in both directions 

directed or tending towards the pole. 
*??*.^* J* Nature XXIV. 8/2 The pole waid, and 
movements of the atmosphere xoox Dundee 
A^ert, 14 Jan s Plans for the Poleward journey m the A ram. 

Polewards (pj^aiwgidz), adv, [f, as prec. + 
-wards] « prec. a, l r 

[1644 Digb? Hat, Bodies xx |i, 176 The ayje which 
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cometh fiom the polewardes, is heauyer then the ayre of 
the tonide zone ] a x866 Whcwell (Ogilvie), The regions 
fuithei polewaidb. *896 J C AuUbto^, Sh y,Croll 

aw A general movement of the ocean polewards. 
±*olewig (p^ Iwig) local [See Polhwog ] 

1 A tadpole see Polliwoo 1882 m Ocilvid 

2 The name given by the Thames fisheimen to 
a small fish, the Spotted or Freckled Goby 

X860-4 F Day Fishes Gt Brit I 166 Gohim mtnutus 
FiLLkled or spotted goby Polewjg 01 pollybait, Thames 
local name 

Polex, pol hax, obs. forms of Pole-ax. 

Poley, polley (p Ja-h), a. dial, and Austf al 

[f. Poll c + -y ] Plornless, polled. 

1844 Port Philhp Patriot 4 July 1/5 Impounded one 
moubc coloured poley cow 1859 H Kingsley G Hmnlyn. 
x\iXf If It had been any other beast which knocked me 
down but that poley heifei , I should have been hurt » 1872 
C ir. ItnrN Mji ]yt/e ^ I m Queeuslatid 83 A polley cow. 
Hornless cattle are so called 1876 6 urrey Gloss , Poljf^ 
cotVf a cow without hoi ns 
Poley, obs form of Polley. 

Poley, poley-mountain see Poly. 
tPoleyn. rare^\ [a OF. po(ti)lain 
a colt, young ammal ; see Pollen ] atti to or as 
Young male (hoise). 

[x3i4-x^ Rods (if Parlt I. 302/a Mesines celes aveynos 
pnstcnt pur los Poleyns. X347 ihtd II idp/i Lea Chivnlx 
Ic Roi{ fa Koignc, ^ lo Prince pullauis auLics ] G1443 
Lydc m Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11 , 213 With a shnip sweid he 
bntih iidyng oon, Ffeu and pioudly, upon a polcyn stcedc 
Poleyn, variEuit of Polayn, Polen (see I’olbn 
wax), Poulainb, Puleynb, Pollen 
Folhode (pf^dhi^ud). Geom [mod.f. Gr. ir^Aos 
pole + 656s way, path (Poinsol 185 a) ] The non- 
plane curve traced on the surface of an ellipsoid 
with fixed centre by its point of contacl with 
a fixed plane on which it rolls, as in tlie revolution 
of a top, Cf IlBRPOLlIODE. 

1868 F. J RovTii Riji^d Dynamics 329 The point of 
contact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it lolls 
tiaccb out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, 
and one on the plane. Tlie first of these, is called the pol- 
hode 1883 Campiii iL & Gaknlti JLi/e y C Maxwell 500 
The curve which the extiemiiy of the a\js of rotation 
des(ril)e>> on the invaiiahlc plane is called a heipolhodc, 
white th U winch it dcfacribcii on the surface of the ellipsoid 
15 ( .illcd a puihuilc 

Pollad (p(j Ihid) mutC’-wd [f Gr ttiJAis city + 
-AD I b, after OitEAn, etc ] A city nymph 
x8x8 biiPLW V Let, to Peacoeh 16 Aug,, Ihay, are you yet 
cured of your Nympholepsy V ’Tis a sweet disease but cne 
as obstinate and dangerous as any— even wlicn the Nymph 
isaPulmd 1887 DowwrN II v. iSSwa^f/rhis 

poem [in I^igli Hunt’s ‘ Foliage 'J, with itb Oreads, Napeads, 
Limniads, Ncphcliads, probably suggested to Shelley the 
word * Poliad \ a city nymph 
Foliadic (pplijoe*dik), a, rare, ff. Gr. 110X149, 
-a 5 - (female) guardian of the cuy, epithet of Athene 
as tutelary goddess of Athens (f. in^Xis city) + -10.] 
Of the nature of a tutelary deity cf a city or state. 

i88( E H Bax Reltff Socialism App vii 174 The poli- 
adic 01 state divinity Yah veil being erected into the supei- 
naiural god of the universe 

Folian (pjulian), a, Zool, [f proper name 
Poll, sec below + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
named after J. X. Foil, a Neapolitan naturalist 
( 1 74(1-1825), as in Pohan vesicle^ one of the csecal 
canals or sacs, generally five, connected with the 
ciicular vessel of an Kcliinoid or Ilolothnnoid 
X84X-7X T. R. Jones Km^d (ed <4] 229 The Polian 

vesicle lb largely inci cased in sire 1877 IIuxi rv A nai 

Inv, Anlw, ix 547 The citcular ves&cl of the ambulacral 
system not only gives origin to puliaii vesicles, madreponc 
canals and tentacular vubscls, but five catnls piocecd 
fiom It 

tFo*llbl 0 , a Obs, raie’^K [f. L ^olt-re to 
polish : see -iblb.] Capable of being polished. 

1477 Norton Old, Alc/i, v in A$hm, 'J/ieat, them Brit, 
(1652) 66 Soe that it be polible wuhall 
Police (p«>l? 3), sb. Also 6 polyoe, -yse, pol- 
lice. [a. F. jiolice (1477 m Goclcf), organized 
government, civil adiniiustiation, police, ad ined L. 
]iolttta for eailier plma\ see Polity, Polioy, 
and -lOB. In early use commonly pronounced 
(pplis); as still often in Scotland and li eland 1 

I, fl. » Policy sh^ 3 , 4 , 4 b. Public police ^ 
public policy. Obs, 

cx^Suir Northampton Priory \nVsQXiCB Addit Narr, 
Pop Plot 36 bteryng them with .all pcibwasions, ingyncs, 
and Folyce to clcdd Images and Counterfeit Relicts. 1547 
Boordl /utfod Knoivl iv. (1870) 137 My bcyunces and 
other polyces d>ii kepc me m fauour. Ibtd xxv. 186, 

I werke by polyse, subtylyte, and craught 1632 Bromb 
Nofth Lasie v v,Tbe plot Muelh of youi Ladiblups police 
1640 Nabbrs Bnde 1 111, What mote police Could 1 be 
guilty ofV X766 Entuic London lY. 208 Assisted by the 
police and interests of the Roman see a 1768 Erskimb 
lust Lamas o/ Scotl, (1773) I. rs® If the public police shall 
reqinie that a highway be earned through the pioperty of 
a private person. 

II, Civil organization ; civilization. Obs 

X530 PALSoa T67 polyce. 1536 Act 27 Hen VIII 

c. 42 S I The knowlege of suche other good letters as in 
chrutoned Realmcs, be expedyent to be lerned for the con- 
aervacion of their good polliccs. z 549 Compl Scot xvu, 143 
Nature prouokit them to begyn sum htil police, for sum of 
them began to plant treis, sum to dant beystb^^sura gadthnd 
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thefrutis 1791 Burkp Zef MemhNaLAss Wks VI 22 
A barbarous nation [the Tuiks], with a baibarous neglect of 
^lice, fatal to the human lace 1820 J R. Johnson ti 
Huber on. Ants 2 These insects, whose faculties, police, and 
sagacity have been, by some authors, as much oveirated, 
as others not duly appieciated 1845 Die,raeli Sybil ii 
III, These hovels weie m many instances not piovided with 
the commonest conveniences of the rudest police ; contigu- 
ous to every door might be observed the dung heap 
3 . The regulation, discipline, and control of a 
community; civil admmistiation , enforcement of 
law , public order. 

The early quotations refer to Fiance, and other foreign 
count! xes, and to Scotland, where CommisstomisoJ PoltLe^ 
for the geneial internal administration of the countiy, 
consisting of six noblemen and four gentlemen, weie ap- 
pointed by Queen Anne, 13 Dee 17*4, This was app the 
first oHicinl use of the word in Great Biitam. In England, 
It was still viewed with disfavour after 1760 A wiitei in 
the British Magazine^ April 1763, p. 542, opines that ‘ from 
an aversion to the Flench and something uiidei the name 
of police being aheady established m Scotland, English 
piejudice will not soon be leconciled to it’ (The name 
Commmioners 0/ Police^ or Police Comnussion^ wns in 
the xgth c given to the local bodies having contiol of the 
Police foicein Bmghsand Police Burghs in Scotland.) 

vjx 5 Lend (rix®, No 5449/3 ChailesCockbuin^ Esq to be 
one of the Commissioners of Police m North Britain 1732 
SwiiT Rxaut Abuses Dublin Wks 1761 IH 210 Nothing 
IS held mote commendable in all great cities than what 
the French call the police, by which woid is meant the 
goveinment thereof 1733 P Liuors ay The interest 
of Scotland considered, with regaid to its Police, m imploy- 
mg of the Poor, its Agricultuie, its Tiade [etc]. 1^37 
J CiiAMBBRLAyNK St Gt, Bnt III 60 [Scotland] A List 
of the Lords and Others, Commissioners of Police 
CoRBVN Morris P^es, State of London (title-p ), Observa- 
tions [etc.] . .to which are added, some Proposals for the better 
Reflation of the Police of this Metiopolis. 1756 CiicsTSRr 
in World No 189 P x We aie accused by the French of 
having no woid in our language, which answers to their 
word police^ which therefore we nave been obliged to adept, 
not having, as they say, the thing. tr KeyskPs 

Ttav (1760) I 50a {LucceC^ Then police is veiy commend- 
able, and great attention is shewn in suppressing luxury, 
supeifluous magnificence, and .. dissipations. 1757 Ld 
Kames Statute Law Scott 269 Police [Heading of a sec- 
tion of reguUtionsasto prevention of fires, closing of taverni, 
etc.] 1761 Brit II 556 The light hon Toid Napier 
K appointed one of llie loids of police in Scotland, in the 
loom of the eail of Hopetoun <2x768 Ebskine Imt Laws 
of Scott, (1773) II. 7x4 Offences against the laws enacted 
for the police 01 good government of a countiy, aie tiuly 
Climes against the state 1769 Blacrstone C< 7i///« I V xiii, 
X62 By the public police and economy, I mean the due 
legulatjon and domestic order of the Kingdom 2795 J 
Aikin Manchester 263 The police of the town is managed 
by two constables. x8oo Cotuaurrpt/N Comm, Thames 111, 
x5fi Preventive Police may be considered as a New Science, 
yet 111 Its infancy, and only beginning to be understood 
x8x9 H a Mirlweiiier tUtk) A New siMcm of Police ; 
with Refeience to the Evidences given bcfoie the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons. x8a6 Klnt Comm, 
43 The consular convention between Fiance and this countiy 
in 1778 allowed consuls to exercise police over all vessels of 
thuir lespuctiVQ nation 1844 Lp Broc/giiam But Const 
XIX. § 3 (x862) 324 By police is properly meant the caie 

r. ^ ..i.l'S ....... ,m.e cl.... 


(1865) II. xvn 249 The police of the seas was impel Jectly 
kept Fullman Nottn, Conq. IV xvu § a 30 The 

stud poucc of his [William I’s] lugn began aheady, 
robbers, muideiera, weie kept in check. 1877 Mohliv 
Cnt Misc Ser 11 39 Such legislation was part of the general 
police of the lenlm. 

f D. Ill commeicial le^fislation, Public icgulalion 
or contxol of a trade ; an economic policy. Obs 

X776 Adam Smith JK i xi iii (1869) I 191 The 
elegant author of the essay on the Police of Giain 1792 
A. Young Irav Fiance 14 1 Of such consequence it is to a 
country, and indeed lo every country, to have a good police 
of corn , a police that shall, by secunng a high piicc to the 
fai nier, encourage Ins cultiue enough to secure the people at 
the same tune fiom famine [x866 Rogers Agric Prices 
I viii. 146 The impoitancc of the trade is pioved by the 
stiict police exercised upon the impottation ] 

c. The cleansing or keeping clean of a camp or 
gainson , the condition of a camp 01 garrison in 
lespect of cleanliness. U S, 

X893 Ouiin^^i^ &,) May 158/1 The police of the camp was 
found to be excellent X894 tb/d July 312/2 The camp was 
at all times m good police 

4: The deparlmejjl of goveinment winch is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of public ouler and 
safety, and the enforcement of the law ’ the extent 
of iLs functions vaiying greatly in different countrieb 
and at different periods 

c 1730 Burt Lett, N Scott (*818) I X40 By the way, this 
police IS still a great office in Scotland, it is giown into 
disueiude, llioiigh the salaries itmaiii 1739 Ciublr Apol 
(1756) I 232 Since we are so happy as not lo have a cettiun 
power among us which in another countiy is call’d the 
Police, let us ratlier bear this insult than buy Us lemedy 
at too dear a rate 1774 PfNNANr Tour Scot in 177a, xa8 
The police of Glasgow consists of three bodies , the magis- 
trates with the town council, the merchants house, and the 
tiades house t78x C Johnston Hist % jumper I iro 
An in&mualion so injuuous to the honour of iny country, 
which IS governed by so supiemely vigilant and wise a 
police. xZz$m^0Ti^ Every-day Bh I 441 Stepney, Hamp- 
stead, Westend, and Peckham fans have been ciushed by 
the police, that 'stern, rugged nurse ’ of national morality. 
1863 IT Cox Insilt III VI 667 The police of the country, 
by which is meant that department of government which 
has for its object the maintenance of the inlet nal peace 
and prevention of crimes, the protection of public order and 
public health. 


6 The civil force to which is entrusted the duty 
of maintaining public order, enforcing legulations 
for the prevention and punishment of breaches of 
the lawj and detecting crime ; construed as pi , the 
members of a police force; the constabulary of 
a locality. 

Marine Pohee, the name given to the foice instituted 
61798 (orig by private enterpiise) to protect the niei chant 
shipping on the Thames m the Port of London (The earliest 
use in this sense ) 

New Police (quots. i8go, 1831, 1884) the name by which 
the police force established for London m x8sg (Act ig 
Geo IV, c 44) was foi some time known 
x8oo CoLQUHOUN Comm, Thames 165 The vigilance of the 
Marine Police detected one of the Boats conveying it on 
shore Ibid 219 To place their Vessels, under the protec- 
tion of the Police 1826 Scott Malagr ii 41 A stiong 
and well oideied police would prevent the fatal agitations 
of a mob 1830 Wellihgton Let, to Peel 3 Nov., I 
congiatulate you on the entire success of the Police in 
London It is impossible to see anything moie respectable 
than they are 1830 Jbkyll Corr 13 Nov , It ib incredible 
With what spirit and fiimness the new police has defeated 
the canaille, 1831 Blackiv Mag Jan 87/1 The alleged 
incompetency and misconduct of watdimen foimed the 
great pretext for establibhing the Police Ibid, 104/1 Tlie 
establishment of the New Police will be pronounced 
a sufficient reason for retaining it. 2867 Trollope Chrou 
Barset I vni. 60 Latci in the d.Ty, he declaied that the 

f olice should fetch him 1884 E Vails RecolUit «S- Expei 
45 III those days [X836-47] the ‘new Police*, as they were 
still called were very diffeient m appeal ance from our 
present guardians. Mod The police ate on his track 

b tramf. Any body of men, oificially mstitutecl 
or employed to keep oider* enforce regulations, or 
maintain a political or ecclesiastical system, 

1837 Civil Eng Arch Jrnl I 13/2 Flags of different 
colours hoibtcd to vatious heights and woiked by the lail- 
way police, to notify any stoppages or accidents. 1840 
Macaulay Bss,, Ranke (xQsi) II 132 The new spiritual 
police was every where 1855 Pbuscott Philip lly ii, 
VI (1857) 259 To maintain the ttpops m the Netherlands, 
as an aimed police on which he could lelyto enfoice the 
execution of his oideis 2859 Mill Lihiiy 32/1 They 
employ a moral police, which occasionally becomes n physi- 
cal one, lo dcLei skilful woikmen fiom leceiving, and 
employeis fioin giving, a larger remuneiaiion for a more 
useful service x88o Contunp Rev XXXVJI 477 He 
beli^ived in a kind of watchfiil police of spirits and local 
heroes dead and gone before 1884 Pall Mall G 13 Nov 
5/1 The vexed question whethei the police of the seas 
should be armouicd or unntmouied 
6. atinb, and tomb, (chiefly in senses 4 and 5), as 
police ctcl, im7'^e, camp^ colomly touslable^ control^ 
district f duty, establishment jf one j^azette, house, in* 
spector^ lieutenant f pest, proteUion, rate, sei^eant, 
-ship, spy, -tax, -woman, also pohee-gumded, 
-harassed, -rtddena.6]s,; polio© board, *in several 
of the United Stales, aboaid constituted by the jus- 
tices of the county foi the control of county police, 
public buildings, loads, bridges , . etc ' (Muifrec, 
JtisUces' Practice)*, polio© burgh: see quot ; 
police captain, a subordinaLc officer in the police 
force in New York and other large cities of U.<S , 
police Judge (.S*^ ), a stijiendiary police magistrate, 
police jury, the name in Louisiana of the local 
auUiorily in each palish invested with the exercise 
of police powers ; police magistrate, a stipendiary 
magistrate who presides jn a police court , police- 
manure, i^Scotl,) manure collected in the streets, 
sUeet-sweepings ; police -maeter, a snpenntendcnt 
or chief of police in Russia ; hence polioe-master- 
ship ; pohee-monger, nonce-wd,, one who busies 
himself about a police system , police officer, i an 
official charged with the maintenance of public 
Older (obs ,) ; a member of a police force, a con- 
stable; a police officer of the 

lowest rank : cf. Runneb See also Police oouilt, 
etc. 

X758 Sir j Fielding (title) An Account of the Oiigin and 
EffeLls of a ‘^f*ohce Act, bet 011 foot by hib Grace the Duke 
of Newcabik, in the year 1753, 1B38 Miss Paruoe River 
<y Desert 11 111 The gaily piuiited and clean boking *police- 
baige xBoo Colquiioun Comm ‘Jhames S07 The constant 
perambuicTtion of the *Police Boats, both by night and by 
day x8^ Act 52 4 53 Vict c 50 § 105 The expression 
‘•police buigh’ meaiw* a populous place, the boundaries 
whereof have been fixed .indascei tamed under the provisions 
of the Geiiouil Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862. 
or of the Act fust therein recited, or under the provisions of 
any local Act x888 ‘ R Boldkewood * Robbery under A rms 
xhx, All aCLOunts .may be sent lo the “Polite Camp, i8oo 
Coi QUHOUN CemtH Thames A ' Caution against Pillage 
and Plundei ’ which the *Police Constobles weie inslmcted 
to read aloud as soon as the Luinperb and Coopers were 
as'^embled 2855 London as it ts 366 Duiing two months 
out of every thiee, each police constable is on night duty 
1838 Encyd Bnt (ed 7) XVIII 252/1 Expediency of 
placing £s^arged criminals under ■’‘police control Ibid 
240/2 The metropolitan “police dibtrictj according to that act 
[of 1829], consists of about ninety parishes, and ultra paio 
dual places, m and bunounding the metropolis}, 1906 
Harmrmrth Encycl 4814/3 At the present time the Metro- 
politsui Police district is nearly too square miles in extent 
1798 Dk. Portland Let 16 May m Colquhoun Comm 
Thames (1800) 160 Hote,Th& expence of the Marine ’^Police 
Establishment, which appeared to me ought to be borne by 
Government 1840 Petuty Cycl XVIII. 334 The estab- 
lishment of a new ^police foice for the metropolis, in 3B29, 
has done more towards exhibiting the advantages of em- 
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ploying a trained body of men for all the purposes for which 
the old constabulary was appointed, than any other circum- 
stance 1883 Anna K Green Hand <S ^}h ^ 

a member of the police force, 1838 Sncycl Bnt 
XVI 1 1 251/1 An official new*.piper, called the Hue and L ry 
or *Paitce Gazette^ is also circulated amongst the authorities, 
throughout the kingdom 185$ Gaskell Natth ^ 

XX 'CIV, ‘Its nothing, miss’, said Dixon ‘Only 55" 

inspector He wants to see you, miss 1899 
Syst Med Vill 2S9 If the police inspector pooh-poohed 
his appeal and turned him out of the police station 
118*3 cf 7 ttd^e o/Po/ne in Poucc Court ] i8da Ac£ 25 ^ 
26 I tct c 35& 25 If adjudged by any magistrate or *poUce 
jud of any royal or parliamentary burgh x8oo Colqi. houn 
Camrti Phaims 199 Any ^Police Magistrate may assist 
the Magistrates in their judicial Functions. 1838 Encycl, 
Bui led 7) XVIII 250/1 When a complaint is made to a 
police magistrate he issues his warrant as he sees occasion, 
to a constable .or to one of the metropolitan force. 1883 J, 
Shields in Tians Htghl Soc Ague. XV» 38 The whole 
was manured with ^police manure— about 30 tons per acre 
1853 Mrs Atkinson tartar Steppes 224 We diove to the 
house of the ^police master, who courteously invited us to 
be his guests 1883 Reade in Harper's Mag Jan 258/1 
Vladimir got the promise of a '^police mastership 18^ W 
Taylor in Monthly Mag^ XXVI 1x1 For the sake of pie- 
tending to be useful, these new ♦police mongers will pry 
into every peculiarity, and meddle with every amusement of 
the people. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thaanes 206 A gang 
of Lumpers . quitted their employment instantly on the 
appearance of the *Police Officers. x8o6 A. Duncan 
Nelson's htm 26 Special, petty, and other constables, and 
all the police officers of every descnpuoo. . , were on duty* 
1844 J^ 1 Hewlett Pwsons ^ IK vi, He returned 
with a police.officer 1863 Alcock Capif Tycoon I 28 
Ihey pay road and ’^poUce.rates 18^ Globe 20 Apr 
1/4 The compaiatively raie complaint of being too much 
^police ridden 1887 limes (weekly ed ) 23 Sept. 3/4 The 
patience of this poUce-ndden nation 1818 Cobbett Pol 
Reg XXXI 11 520 *Police-iunners had never been thought 
of as protectois of the lives of the Members of the two 
Houses. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett II 204 In the kitchen 
stood two '‘police-sergeants 1827 Hone Ever^ day Bk II 
329 He went on board the »policeshijp stationed on the 
Thames 1897 Mrs E. L Voynich (1904) 114/r 

* I am a minister of religion he said, * not a ♦police spy 
1884 Chf IKorld aoT^lar 206/1 He has advised the farmers 

to refuse to pay the ♦police tax. 1853 Hickie tr Arisfoph 
(1872)11 398 You say well VVheie is the ♦policewoman ? 
18^ WestM Gax. 23 June 3/3 A plea for policewomen. 

Hence (itonce-words) Poll cefiilt; , full of police- 
men j PoU'oeless «!., without police; Foliceo- 
cxaoy Cpplisi^? krasi), the rule of the police. 

1903 Speaker 9 May 233/1 To substitute a peaceful for 
a ^policeful Ireland. 1898 IVestm Gaz 30 June 1/3 
Chevaliers of mdubtry migrating to a “policeless AUatia 
*900 H G Graham Soc, Lt/e Scot, in i8//z C vn. 1^ (itoi) 
230 When a rare opportunity happened m policeless, jailless 
districts they [statutes] were carried out with rigour, 1887 
Pall Mall G 14 July 1 A Protest against ♦Policeocracy. 


Police (p^^h's), V Also 7 poUice. [In senses 
1, 2, a. F poluer pohtterf pohcier) (1461 

in Godef.), f. poltcUf police ^ in senses 3, 4, f. 
Police sb j 

ti. tnlr, or cdisol ? To enclose and improve land ; 
to make policies Sc Ohs, (Cf. Policy ^ II ) 
1535 Stewart Cron Scot. 11 106 The nobillis als of 
thame tha had sic want, But thame micht nother police nor 
3it plant, Ihid 144 And gaif thame landib as tha lest, To 
plant and police quhair thame lykit best 


ta. tram. To keep lu (civil) order, organize, 
regulate(astate or country). Chiefly Ohs, 

2589, 2605 [see Policing vhl.sh a] a 16x4 Donne Biada- 
varog (164^ 78 Humane lawes, by which Kingdomes are 
policed, *670 T?yal R MooTt etc in Phemx (1721) I 406 
Complaining of Julius Caesar's Violation of that couiseof 
Law wheieby the State was polliced 1689-go Temple 
Ess, Heroic Vtrt, Wks, 1731 I. 205 By such Methods and 
Orders, the Kingdom of China seems to be fiained and 
policed with the utmost Fotce and Reach of Human 'Wisdom, 
Reason and Contrivance. 1792 W AIaxwell in Boswell 
Johnson an 1770 (1831) I 389 That country must be ill 
policed, and wretchedly governed. 

b To make or keep clean or orderly ; to clean 
up (a camp) : cf. Police 3 c. U* S, 
x86a Trollope iV, Amer II vii 192 Of the camps,, 
44 per cent, [were] faiily clean and well policed 
3 To control, regulate, or keep m order by 
means of the police, or some similar force, 

2841 R Oastler Fleet Papers I No 22 176 Englishmen 
are too fond of Royalty to submit to be commissioned, and 
centralued, and policed, and bastiled 2855 Browning 
Bp, Blottgtam 460 A vague idea of setting thmgs to rights 
Policing people emcaciously 1891 Rcvievs of Rev 14 Mar. 
SX4/2 The maintenance of ihe navy which poheet. the seas. 
x8^ S R. Gardiner Cronveaell 183 The plan of policing 
the country by a militia of Major-Generals had broken 
down financially. 

b. To furnish, provide, or guaid with a police 
force, or some force having similar functions 
1858 Times 4 Nov. 6/5 Even the mouth of the Canton 
River may perhaps be well policed 1868 M, E G. Duff 
Pol Surv, 84 They are building gunboats to police their 
coasts 1882 Spectator ri Mar 315/1 Why should not 
dangerous districts be decently policed ? 

0 Jig To keep in order, administer, control 
1886 Symonds Renaiss It , Calk React (1898) I il 89 
He left that institution [the Inquisition] to putsue its 
fonction of policing the ecclesiastical realm 1893 K. 
Grahams Paget>i Paptrs (1894} 104 Policing the valleys 
with barbed wires 

4. To do out of^ do away^ or bring into a state or 
place by police administration 
1839 Morning Herald 17 June, That work of destruction 
by which the British nation is to be policed out of its 


immemonal liberties and franchises 1876 Birch Rede 
Loci Egypt 40 Internal administration and microscopic 
regulations had policed away the spirit of the people 
T^oIioG, obs. form of Policy sb Polish v 
Police court. A court of summary jurisdic- 
tion for the trial or investigation of charges pre- 
ferred by the police. (At first called Police office ) 
Also attrib 

1823 Stark Picture (fEdtnh (ed 3) 152 An application 
was made to Pailiament, in 1805, for a poli^ bill for the 
city and a police court [was] opened in Edinburgh, on 
15 July 1805 under the superintendence of a Judge of 
Police 2839 Act a If ^ Vici. c 71 § x Uhe several police 
courts now established under the names of the public office 
in Bow Street and the police offices in the parishes of 
[seven named] shall be continued *882 Serjt Bal- 
lantine Exper ii 24 Police courts were called offices [m 
the early part of this century] 1898 J^es/m Gaz 29 Oct. 
2/3 So far the latter have escaped police court proceedings. 
Policed (-f St), ppl, a, [f. Police v, or sh + 
-ED Ong (pp list) ] 

1 . Politically organized, regulated, or ordered; 
governed, disciplined. (In qiiot i735 P^^l^st) 
iggt Lambarde Archeton (1635) 65 The necessitie of an 
Officer of this sort is inevitable in every well-polliced King 
dome. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634I 189 Amongst the 
best policed and formalest nations 1735 Thomson Liberty 
IV 734 As when, with Alfred, fioin the wilds she came To 
poIicM cities and protected plains 1770 Aniiq m Ann, 
Reg X04/2 Such a dispersion was little promotive of tiade, 
which loves large and policed communities^ 2858 M 
Pattison Ess, (1889) II 39 In this policed society the old 
‘social contract’ theory strictly applied 
2 Provided with or guarded by a police force 
2897 AU About Diamond Jubilee (ea Newnes) 58/1 
London will be probably the best policed city in the world 
on June 22nd. 

PoTioedom (pol* sdsm). [f. Police sh, + -dom ] 
The police system as represented by its personnel. 

2889 Chanih Jrnl, 2 Nov 691/x The hue and cry of the 
ten thousand hounds of policedom 1892 Argosy May 380 
He is one of the sleuth hounds of policedom. 

Foliceman (pul/smsn) A member of the 
police force ; a paid constable Mw Policeman^ 
a constable of the New Police of 1829. 
tSz^ J. W Crokcr m C Papeis 28 Sept , I find a general 
opinion prevailing that your policemen are not paid suffi- 
ciently. 1830 Morn Chi on, x8 Aug. headings LIurder of a 
New Policeman by a Gang of Buiglars 1867 Trollope 
Chron Barset I viu 60 He would not go before the 
magistiates unless the policemen came and letched him 
fg, 1887 Rider Haggard Allan Quaterm 20 The stern 
policeman Fate moves us and them on. 
b. A soldier-unt. 

1877 Pascoe ZoqI Classification (1880) 149 Heierogyna,— 
Males, females and neuters, workeis and soldiers ..The 
soldiers (or ‘policemen ') have very large heads. 

Hence Poll cemaulike ; Foli'cemansliip, the 
function, office, or action of a policeman. 

2874 R. TvRWfnrr Sketch Club 242 That pohcemanlike 
faculty of coming lound a corner 1887 Wallace in Pall 
MallG, 2 Feb 6/1 [In determining to le&torc older and 
neglecting to do justice, the Government was exhibiting] 
poJicemanship, not statesmanship 1897 A IIcrderi in 
Daily Neaas 30 Aug 5/7 One thing we nave to lesist is the 
giowth of that ugliest of all ugly things, which goes by the 
name of ‘ pohcemanship 

Police ofS.ee. The head-qnarlers of the police 
force in a city or town, as of the Metropolitan and 
the City police m London, at which the police 
business is transacted. 

These formerly included a court-room in which offenders 
were tried, as well as a place of detention m which they 
were confined till tiialj hence the name was formeily 
regularly applied to what is now called a Police court, 
and IS still in many places applied to a Police station, 
when this has a place of detention The earliest name was 
Public office (in Act of 1702) Police office appeals to 
have been fiist applied to the Mai me or Thames Police 
Office at Wapping (See Police sb 5, Marine Police ) 

Resolution m Colquhoun Comm Thames (1800) 
224 Under the Regulation of the Marine Police Office 
No 259, Wappmg New Stairs 1800 Ibid, 161 His inde- 
fatigable attention [as lesident magistiate] to the public 
interest, since he has piesided at the Mai me Police Office 
2816 Genii Mag LXXXVI i 32/z The account of a trans- 
action which took place in May last, at the Police office m 
Hatton-Garden 18x7 Codbett Wks XXXII 120 What, 
then, do the Pie-tail gently, assembled at the * Police Office, 
Manchester’, object to this? i8z6 J Wilsok Noct A mb; 
Wks 185s I. 113 Ye might hae been lugged awa to the 
Poleesh Office wi* a watchman aneath eadi oxter *836 
Dickens Sk Boz^ Prisoner^ Kau, We were passing the 
comer of Bow Street when a ci owd assembled round tlie 
door of the police office attracted oiu attention [referred to 
below as ‘ Public Office, Bow Street'], Ibid, Turn to the 
pusons and police-offices of London 1838 Bncycl Bnt, 
(ed 7) XVIII 249/2 The public office in Bow Sircet w.is 
for some time the only place in the metiopolis where a 
police magistrate sat regulaily, without the jmisdictioii 
of the city of London Seven additional police offices 
were established in 1792, by the act 32d Geo HI cap 
S3, and the Thames police office in 1798. 1833 London 

as it IS to-day 366 The City of London There aie two 
police offices, one m the Mansion House, where the lord 
mayor presides, and the other at Guildhall, where the 
aldermen sit in rotation. i85a Act 25 4* 26 Vici c. 35 § ig 
(Scotland) And may be talcen into custody and detained 
m any police office or station house, or other convenient 
P^ce 1875 McIlwraith Guule \Vigt<mnshire 95 On the 
ground floor is also the police-office i88a Ogilvie (Annan- 
Police officCi police station, (So i8go in Cent, Diet ) 
1903 WhitakePs Aim, 183 Metropolitan Police Office, New 
Scotland Yard, S.W... City Police Office, 26 Old Jewry, E C. 


Police station. The office oi head-quaiterb 
of a local police force, or of a police district 
2838 Simmonds Diet ade, Police-station, the receiving- 
house where offendeis are taken by the police, the place 
where the police assemble for orders, and to march out on 
duty t86s DicivEns Mut, Fr i m, A little winding thi ough 
some muddy alleys, brought them to the wicket gate and 
bright lamp of a Police station 1897 Wesim Gaz 37 Sept 
2/1 This police station confession proved (unlike most of 
such self-accusations) to be true 

Polioli, obs foim of Polish v 
Polichinelle, -i, -o, obs. ff. Punchinello. 
Polioial (p^>li Jal), a rare, [f Police sb, + -al, 
after office, ffiaal.] Of or belonging to the police. 

1843 Pod Pnrlomed Let Wks 1S64 I 273 When the case 
IS of impoitance— or, what amounts to the same thing in 
the policial eyes, when the leward is» of magnitude. Ibid, 
276 The invauable principle of policial action m searches 
for articles concealed, 

Polician, vai lanl of PoLiTTAN Obs, 
tPoh'ciar. Sc, Obs, [f Policy + -AiiSj 
The improver of a * policy * or estate. 

2562 WinJet Last Blast Wks (S T S) I. 43 (Julia,, 
trampis down the heuinlie meres and all decent policie of 
the samyn winjarde, diest and deckit be the former work- 
men, vnfenjeit policians of the samm. 

Policied,/// a , Pohoier • see Policy v \ K 
Poli'cing^y sif- [f Police v, + -ing i ] 
t a. The ordering or regulation of a slate. Obs 
1389 Putteniiam Eng Poesie i vui (Aib ) 36 The right 
pollicing of their states. 1603 Bacon Learn 1 vii §6. 
34 b. For pollicmg of Cities, and Commonalties, with new 
ordinances and constitutions 

b. The action of keeping in order and cleaning 
up a camp U, S, 

2893 Lfland Mem, II 60 There was no drill now , no 
special care of us, and no ‘ policing or keeping clean, 
o. The action of furnishing with a police force 
or the like for the maintenance of law and order. 
2884 Pall Mall G, 22 Feb ir/2 Holding him responsible 
.. for the policemg of the fioniier, 1887 Ibid 18 Mar. s/i 
They deal with the ‘policing ’ of the whole river from 
Teddmgton Lock to Cricklade 1890 Daily News 9 Sept 
6/2 A lively agitation against the continued policing of the 
borough by the county LOnstabulaiy. 

d. The fact of being or acting as a policeman. 
2899 Tablet 15 Apr 570 Tired of policing, a wearisome life 
for 'in educated man 

Policitation, obs. form of Pollicitation, 
t Fo'licizef 'O* ^ Ohs, [f. Policy sb^ + -IZE.] 
intr. To use policy; to scheme, manoeuvic. 
PIcnee tFoIici2ing vhLsb, and ppl a,^ scheming; 
tFo'Uclzer, one who piaclisLS policy, a schemer. 

2809 Mar Edgeworth Tales Fash, Life 111 , Manoeuvring 
4 note, (lush laboiuei) ‘I’d call her a policlzer-— I would 
say she was fond of policTzmg ‘ Ibid 85 b or a week it might 
be piacticable to keep them asunder by policising, but this 
could never be effected if he were to settle .111 the country 
1820 C. C CoLioN Lacon n (2833) x6 As a policiser, the 
marquis reasoned badly 182^ New Monthly Mag XIV, 
8s The indignilies which spring up in the crooked paths 
of poliLizing favouritism 

Fo'licize, rare [f. Police -i- -ize.] traus. 
To organize, admmii»ter, discipline, leduce to lavY 
and Older Hence Fo licized ppl a 
1840 Tail's Mag VII. 392 The woman, as lady Moigan 
would say, of a more ‘ polici/ed society ' 

Policlinic (ppliikU mk), a. Also ei ron, poly-, 
[ad. Ger. pohkhmk^ f. Gr. iro\t-s city + khnik 
medical teachmg at the bed-side of the patient 
(= Clinic j 5 . 2 ), hence a hospital by which this is 
piovided, ad. Gr. uXivikt! the clinic art or practice.] 
ong ‘A clinic held in private houses m the town, 
as opposed to one held m a hospital * (Syil, Soc 
Lex, 1895). Subsequently often extended to a 
dispensary, or that department of a hospital, at 
which out-patients are treated. Cf. Policlinic. 

The original system continues at smaller places in Germanj', 
e g. at Jena , m larger cities, e g. Leipzig, the lattei obtains. 
Cf Brockhaus Konvers-Lex, (1846) s. v, Kltmk * Poll - 
klimk [as distinguished from the staiiomire khnik or 
hospital treatment of m patients, and ainbulaionsihe klimk 
or hospital tieatment of out-patiLiitsJ consists in the fact 
that the patients are treated m their own dwellings by the 
advanced medical students, while the professor, to whom 
these legularly repoit and who supervises the whole treat- 
ment of the patients, himself but seldom visits them* 

1827 Lanut 17 Nov 256/2 [In Germany] Those students 
who have duly attended the clinics, .11 e admitted to the 
policlinics, In these, poor patients arc treated by students, 
under the superiiitcnaence of an experienced iihysician. 
1882-3 Schajps Encyci, Rthg, Knowl. III. 228.1, 2,805 
indooi patients, and 73,432 outdoor patients in poUclinique 
1886 Gaikdner in A* ChitslisanW vii 221 His 

was a true ‘pohklinik', though in full opciation here before 
the term was invented in Germany. 1897 AllbntPs hyst, 
Med IV 341 One woman out of every five or six in the 
polyclinic of the Augusta hospital, Berlin, 

Policy (pP’lisi)? Forms . 4-7 policie, 5 
-ecye, 5-6 -loye, -ycie, -yoy(e, -eoy, -esy, 6 
-ecie, -esie, -eeye, -izy (Se, -acie), 5- policy, 
(also 5 poUeci, -isye, 5-6 -ecy, 5-7 -ioie, 6 
-icye, -yci, -ycy, 6-7 -icy, 7 -eoie). [In Branch I, 
ME fioheie, a. OF. policte (14th c. m Oresme) 
civil administration, government, ad. L. polUta 
(Cic.), a, Gr. TroXirexa citizenship, government, 
conslilntioD, polity, £ troAiTvy citizen, £ mJAis city, 
state. See Bouce sb, Brandi II appears to be 
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POLICY, 


due to the association of this Giseco-L. word with 
L polTius polished, refined, pa pple ol poll rs to 
polish, adorn, refine, cultivate, and late L. polUteSy 
poihiSs polish, elegancy (Quicheiat Ameinia\ 
Romanic type whence It pulma clean- 

ness, neatness, cf. Sp., Pg poheia police, polite- 
ness, neatness.] 

I 1 . An organized and established system or 
foim of government or administration (of a stale or 
city) ; a constitution, polity Now rare or Obs 
1387-8 T UsK Test Zovc n u (Skeat) 1 78 To sene 
sniule and lovvc Roveme the hyo and bodies above, Cei tes, 
that policyc is imucsht. 1488-9 Act J^Um I //, c 19 To 
the subveiciun of the polecy and gode rule of this Tond 
iSSr RoniNSON ti Jl fore's Uiofi i 11895! 33 Siiche peoples 
as do lyue togeilieie in a cyiijle pollycje and good ordie 
1568 Giui roN Chton 11 43 ^ He rminshed his icalinc both 
with good leainyng, and CuuK pollirie 1602 Waunur A if* 
X Ivii, (16 1 j) 25T FhiilIi Volliue consists of Thieo 
Estates, 'J'he PiiiiLes, Nobles, Commons rt5i6st CAcnru- 
woo»///>/ II 41 Consultalioim was had how 

a good and godlic policic might be established m the 
chinoli 1759 RourursoN Hist Scot vi Wks 1813 I 461 
The forming of a system of dhciplino, or ccclcsnsLical 
polity 1836 J Gir.ntuT Lh, Aioncm v. (1852) 136 In 
well constituted policies provision is always made foi the 
exeicise of < kmency 

t b. An organized stale, a commonwealth. Ohs 

1390 Gowrr Coup in 141 With the wyndes wliithe be 
blowctli Fill oftc sylhc he ovcithrowcth Ihe Cuts and the 
iioUtic 1447 IJoKi NiisM (l^o\b ) ?8 llym that was 

be lyr.annye That tynic pi y nee of thci polytye /xxsss 
Ld. Hi rnphs UoUt Hk Annl (154(1) liiiij, The di. 
nunyshing of the ailntmnt Fol>cie of Rome. 1558 C. Goop- 
MAN Obed Su/tmo} Pcfims Pief, Most discreet governors 
of toininonweallhs and policies 
f 2 . Government, administration, the conduct of 
public afiaiis; political science Ok. 

£1386 Chaucer Paid, T 972 If that a Frynce vsetli 
Imsauliyc In alle gouernanco and poheye He is. Yholde 
the lassu in lepuLacion. 0x460 FoRrESCUc Abs ^ Lim. 
Mon. XV (1885) X48 rhics counscllois inowe,.delibie vppoii 
. bo matercs off be pollycye off )>c leaume, ^oo Shaks. 
nat. Vt h i. 45 Tiirne him to any Cause of Pollicy The 
Gordian Knot of iL he will vnloose X64X Mir tok Pc/o? in 
II Wks 1851 III. 33 Theie is no art that hath bin more 
aanker'd in her principles, more soyl'd and sUibbtn'd with 
aphoiisiniug pecfanliy then the ai^ of politic a x65x Cai- 
1)1 Rwnon l/isi Kiih (1843) II, 51 1 We aic now left as a 
flotke without a pastor, in civill pohcic. 1796 H. IIunilk 
ti iii.^PiCi id's Sind, Nat (1799) III 625 lly policy X mean 
not tho model 11 art of deceiving mankind, but the antique 
ait of governing them, wliith is a gteat viituo. 

b. LouU of rohty . the Legislative Council in 
Hnlish Guiana (which already exibtcd when that 
counLiy was a Dutch colony). 

1760 K, IlANCHor r Gumm 353 The lands are granted 
Rraihy by llie Goveinoi aiul Court of Policy. x824 Mackin- 
losii Sp Ho, Comm i June, Wks, 1840 III. 432 'they 
resolved, that the King and Pailianient of Gioat Dntain 
had no right to change their laws without the consent of 
iheir Coiut of Policy. X903 IPhiiakePs Almanack 528 
Ihitish Guiana The Government consists of a Governor 
and a Court of Policy of 15 other membeis 
8. Political sagacity,* prudence, slall, or con- 
sideialioii of expediency in the conduct of public 
affaus , statecraft ; diplomacy; mbad sense, politi- 
cal cunning. 

rx4ao Lypg, Assembly o/Gods 304 Of worldly wysdom, 
sate the fortcresse Callyd Othea, enyef grounde of polycy 
^1470 G Ashby Atiitie Poluy 643 But to youre nchesse 
make neuer man liche, If ye wol stando in peas and be set 
by. So wol god and polled sykeily, x55sEdcn Decades 
Pref, {Arb ) 56 By the pollicie and wisedoine of the Frankes, 
It c.ime so to passe. 1596 SiiAtcs. i lien /K, i 111. xoS Neuer 
did base and rotten Policy Colour her working with such 
deadly wounds. 17x5 South Seim^ x Kings xin. 33 126 

i eio\)onin being thus advanced, and thinking Policy the 
est Piety. 1728 Ewza Hi ywood Mine da Gomez's Belle 
A, (173*) II. 920 He had the Policy to discharge liis new 
Subjects from the Impositions which Lhcir former Mastmii 
had laid on them, 18x4 Scott Ld, of Isles vr vii, King 
Robert's eye Might have some gkance of policy. 1867 
Freeman Notm. Cong, I. v. 435 In this, .he was actuated by 
policy rather than by sentiment 
4 , In reference to conduct or action geneially , 
Prudent, expedient, or advantageous procedure; 
prudent oi politic course of action; also, as a 
quality of the agent : sagacity, shrewiiness, artful- 
ness; m bad sense, cunning, craftiness, dissimulation. 
rx43o Lydg. in Pol^ Pel. $ L, Poems 15 , 1 Counselle, . , 
Off polycye, foisight, and prudence. 1477 Sir J Paston in 
P Lett. III. 187 It weer not polesy for me to sett that 
nmner in suchc cose for alle maner of happis X533 More 
Debell Sn/eiit v, Wks 941/a, I wyl peraduenture here 
after vse the same circumspecciou & polycye that 1 learne 
of Ills ensample here, xsBy Jllirr Mag , Malm x, Secretly 
by pullecy and sleight Hee slewe mee with his swoord, 
before 1 wist. 1599 Sandys hnropwSpec (1632) 102 Our 
grosse conceipts, who think honestic the best policie. 1604 
I)rayion Oaile 419 In this base Bird I might well descry, 
The prosperous fimt of thriving Policy X7S* FiatuiNo 
A mclta IX. ix, 'Pom, 'I'om, thou hast no policy in thee X79X 
JiuKKT&Corr (1844) HI 255 Have they no way of convincing 
this., illustrious person, ..that her only policy is silence, 
patience, and lefusal? x868 Ut:lts Pealmak iv (1876) ^6 
If this is policy, then are the ways of children politic. 
1B83 Lotu Times no Oct 409/a The policy of allowing this 
sweeping light of appeal was doubted by many, 

t b, A device, expedient, contrivance ; a ciafty 
device, stratagem, trick Ods. 

1406 Hoccf EVE La male regie 952 Whan hnt Vlixes saillid 
to and fro By meermaidcs this was his pohcie, Alle eres of 


men of his compaigme With wex he stoppe leet 1489 
Caxton Fayies of A \\ xxxv 153 The besegois haue com- 
monly one manere of a polycye 1348 Uoax.l, etc Erasvt 
Par Acts'xnevw 87 ' 1 'hey used othci policies to preseiue the 
shyp X640 Yorke Union IJoii , B&tUlls 18 By policy ot 
thehe lion stakes against the English horse, KingEdwaid’s 
baitell was discomhted X678 Worlidge Bees (1691) 23 A 
swarm [of bees] diawn fioin one place to another by stales, 
baits, calls, 01 suchlike poUciefta 1849 Hare Par Stim 
n 194 When a man is shai pening his policies he will grind 
them away to nothing 

6 A coiuse of action adopted and pursued by a 
government, party, inler, statesman, etc ; any 
couise of action adopted as advantageous or ex- 
pedient. (The chief living sense.) 

CX430 Lyog Mm Pocmf (Bcicy Soc) 82 Wheifor late 
soveiajns use this policjc, What ever they do late it in 
mcsiiicbe 1^44 Impplic to lieu, Vlll \xi Fom Snpplic 
(1871) 35 Thys was the tiafiy polj eye of the cleigye 1599 
iii\NN[ Antinmiv (1875) i Eclio one did, in the begyn- 
nynge of the monthe o( Januarye ..picseute somme gyfte 
unto Ills ficnde a polliuyc gicllye to be regaidcd a 1687 
Pi I lY Ptd Aiith (1690) a 1, X now come to the first Policy 
of tho Dutch, V 17 Libeity of Conscience 1751 Earl 
Orui uy Pemaiks SivifU:i'j^di 64 Fiance, by her policy, bas 
done the s ime. By policy, I mean the encour.'^enicnt of 
ails and sciences 1840 Iiiirlwali Iv VII 75 7 'he 

K ioject attiibutcd « to Alexander, is not the less in perfect 
armony with Ins general policy. x86i M Pattison Ess 
(tBSy) I 41 ICdwaid's foieign policy led him to diaw closer 
the lies which connected our connliy with Geimnny, 

II Scotch senses mfiuenced by L politns 
polished, late L pollhUs^ policies elegancy. (Cf. 
POMCE V, I.) 

6. t a The improvement or embellishment of an 
estate, building, town, etc, Ohs. 

xA7ij St. Giles' Charters (1859) p Ixviii, For leparacioun, 
beildiiig and polesy to be maid in honour of , &ancl Johan, 
IS3S Sc, Acts Oas. V (1814) II 343/1 Item for polecy to be 
had whn h® I^ealme In planting of woddis making of 
Edgeis oichartis 301 d is and sawing of biowme 1536 Bi i • 
lcndenOw/ Slot XIX (1541) i(>3/9 Scho know the m3 nd 
of kenneth gcuyn to inagmliccnt byg>ng & polesy [llorcE, 
Magnifita .edmin strmtma ntgue ornains delect aret}, 
xs« .Sr Acts Maiy (1814) II 491/2 It salbc lesiun foi 
poTicic and eschewing of defoimitie of the towne. 

fb. The impiovoments and embellishments so 
made ; the buildings, plantations, etc. with which 
nncfatatcib improved or adoined; property created 
by human skill and labour Ohs. 

1555 Sc. Alts yas, V (18x4) II 349/1 All 0' soueiane 
loidis himowis are waistit and dislioyit in h®*** gudis 
and polecy and almaist Rnynous 1536 Beiltndcn Lron 
hcot VII. vi (1541) 84b/2, I'lie Pychtia spied fast in 
Alhoie, & maid syndry stienthis and xiolecyis m it \arei^ 
Ims^ mmitiouilms castellisgm plunmimi omanics} 1563 
WINJET Last Blast Wks iS T.S) I 45 Quha tiampis 
down the heuinlie meres and all decent policie of the samyn 
winjaide 1563 — Poni Scoir Thre Quest Ixxx ibid laS 
Quhy hef Jo wappit doun the monasterus, and principal 
policcis of this lealme? 15154 Reg Privy Coniuil Scot I 
279 Apperandlie the haill polecie in that part is lyke to 
pcreis, without sum substantious ordour and remedie be 
prouydit. {Note, A declaration that the woods aie decaying 
through cutting and bark peeling] iS 94 ‘SV? Acts yas VI 
(1816) IV 71 Oure souerane brd apprevis the actis and 
btatutis maid for the reparatioun of the decayed pohcie 
whn burgh ; . and cif the samyn be found aulcl, decayed 
and rwinous in rulf, sklattis, durns to decerne that the 
coniunct fear .sail lepair the saidis landis and tenementis 
c. The (enclosed, jilaiitecl, and partly embellished) 
park or demesne land lying around a country seat 
or gentleman’s house. 

177S G White Selbome l. xUi, Lord Breadalbane’s seat 
and Doautiful policy are too curious and extraordinary to be 
omitted X77^ Johnson West Isl ^ AherhotUiCi h. 

small plantation, which in Scotch is called a policy X79Z 
Newtd 'lour Eng, ^ Scat 207 The policies about the 
N oblemen and G enllemen's houses . are hut thinly scattered, 
1843 J WirsoM C/tr Nosik C1857) I 242 The gravel walks 
of our policy 1875 Jas Grant One of the 600 in, The 
demesne (Scotice 'policy') around this pictuiesque old 
house, was amply studded with glorious old timber, 1883 
Pall Mall G 15 Nov o/x The Prince of Wales went out 
yesterday with Lord Fife and party, and enjoyed some 
splendid shooting in the policies. 
t 7 . a The polishing or refinmg of manners, 
b. Polish, refinement, elegancy ; culture, civiliza- 
tion. (Cf the Latin worcis rendered.) Ok. 

a. 2596 Dalbymwe tr Leshds Hist Scot I 160 Plu- 
tarchie ba arliiicioushe quha could illustir histories, and was 
sa notable in the pohcie. dekking, and outset of manens 
and honestie WMiistonse tllustrandXt montmgve excolendo^ 
rum vmgnis oritfex] b. Ibid 9 In this north paite 
lof Scotland) ar sum prouinces sa plentiful! and of gretter 
Ingines, that throuch thair pohcie [Upoliiia] thay ar athir 
to moiiy in the South compair, or than thay excel mony m 
the South Ibid. 131 His people . allutterlie rude, and 
w'out all policie and ornat manens tL. mdes^ nnllaque ut<h 
rum elegantia poUiosl 

Policy (P^ lisi), sh 2 Also 6 pohee, 7 -cie, -zy. 
[ad. F. police (1371) bill of lading, contract of 
insurance, etc , according to Hatz.-Daim, ad Pr. 
pohssai also pohssia (1428 in Diez), podiza. Cat. 
police^ - ^^,p 6 Uza^ Pg apShce^Olt, pdhza, pdltsa^ 
also polizta^ It. polkza^ ‘schedule, bill, note, 
writing, remembrance, bond, inuenlone, obliga- 
tion, ticket’ (Flono), also in i6th c 'bill of 
lading * ; according to G Pans Roimnia X 630 — 
med.L, apSdissa^ ap 6 dixa, ‘a leceipt or security 
for money paid *, alteied firom L, apSdlxU^ a 
Gr a making known, demonstration, 


evidence, proof. The \YOjd appears to have had 
m Italian a very general sense, being applicable to 
a writing setting ioith 01 serving as evidence of any 
kind of transaction 

The form development apddissa^ pddissayPSlissa^ is sup- 
ported by Pg apdlice — L apMixem^iixA, the Piov form. 
podiza The Eng final either repiesents the variants 
apodiAia, polissiOy or perhaps meiely followed Policy sby 
as a iepresentati\e of "P, police Earliei suggestions of a 
derivation from L lent-roll, registei, schedule, 

pi polyptycha (5th c, Vegetms), registeis, account-books, 
01 from pollex thumb (as the supposed means of sealing 
a document', 01 from polluerl Lo piomise, are all untunable ] 
1 , Moic fully, policy of a smiaitcc or tnswance 
policy^ A document containing an imdertakitig, 
in considciation of a sum or sums paid down at 
the lime, or to be paid from time to tune, 
called a premiitni or pi emnms^ to pay a specified 
amount or pait theicof in the event of a specified 
contingency, such as the lo&s of pi operty at sea, or 
its dcbtinctioii by fire, or, in the case of a life 
insiuancc, on the death of the person named in 
the policy. 

AKo billed bill ofasimance in Lunibard Stretein 1562 
(Maisderi Sel PI Cii. Adiini IT 52) Floating policy^ 
open polity see quots IVager 01 wagering policy^ a 
policy of insiiinnce taken out whcie tlie insured has no 
real mteiest m the Lhing insured declared illegal by various 
statutes as a species of gambling. 

[1523 in Patilesstis Collect. Lois Mont (1B37) IV 6og/i 
Non essere tenulo a raostiaie alciina polir/a di c.arica- 
mento] X565 in R G Marsden Sel PI Cii Adam. 
(Selden) U 56 [transl of French document] Any order 
m'lde agaynst the teiioi of this present Police of Assu- 
laiincc x6ot Act 43 Ehs c le By meaiies of which 
Policies of Assniance it conimeth to pnsse, vpoii the losse or 
peiishing of any ship, theie [etc ] X641 Termes do la Ley 

2x9 Policy of Assurance is a couise taken by Merchants foi 
the assuiing of their advcntuies upon the sea. x68x Itond 
Gaz No X668/4 That all Pei sons thit Instil e their Houses 
shall have liberty till the First of Januaiy j68«, to bring 
back their Policies, and the Insurciswill oblige Themselves 
and their Security by Indentuie on their Policies, lo accept 
of a Surrender, and repay their Piemiuni. xtxo Tatki 
No 241 p 2 In all the OKiccs wheie Policies are diawn upon 
Lives 1828-32 WcDsrrR s v. Policy ^ Wagcimg policies, 
which insure sums of money, interest or no mteiest, are 
illegal. 1848 Arnouid Mar Insurance I r i|. 17-19 A 
wager policy is one which shows on the face of it, tnat the 
contract it embodies is not leally an insurance, but a 
wager.. An open policy is one in which the sahic of the 
subject insured . is left to be estimated in case of loss . A 
lime policy is one 111 which the limits of the iisk are 
designated only by certain fixed periods of time. 1901 
Ibid (ed 7) I. TI A floating policy is one in which there is 
no limitation of the ijsk to a particular ship, as wheie goods 
' on ship or ships ' are insured for the same voyage xoos 
R O. Mabsoln m'Jram, Roy Hist Soc. XVI 83 A poucy 
of X545 IS the earliest known example of a policy enteteci 
into in England. It is a remarkable document, the body of 
It being in Italian, and the suhsciiptions in Englibh 
b. A conditional promissory note, depending on 
the result of a wager. 

1709-10 STKEtc 'iatlcr No. 124 f x If any Plumb in the 
City will lay me an Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds 
to Twenty Shillings that I am not this fortunate Man, 

1 will take the Wager . . having given Oi ders to Mr Mor- 
phew to subscribe such a Policy lu my Behalf, if any Person 
accepts of the Offer 1832 J Taylor Pec, My Life I 338 
Policies were opened to ascertain his sex, while he appeared 
in male and female attire. 

o. A form of gambling in which bets are made 
on numbers to be drawn by lottery : cf. pohey-shop 
in 3, U. S, 

2890 Webstcu s. V., To play policy. 

+ 2 =It ticket; voting-paper; voucher, 

warrant. Ok 

1670 G. H. Hist Cardinals in 11. 261 In this Scrutiny, 
all the Cardinals put in their Polizys open ^ Ihid, 285 Each 
of the Cardinals orders his Conclavist to bring him aPolizy, 
or Ticket of the vote he desires to give in the moining 
*675 tr. Machiavelh's Pnnee (Rtldg ) 285 Having received 
a new policy from three months to tbiee months, the pen- 
sioners go then to the receivers. 

r Johnson, as his only recognition of this uord, has {17SS) 
‘a wairant for money in the pubhek funds* (ed. 1785 adds 
‘a ticket '); and this is repeated in mod Diets as a distinct 
sense, Mason (z8ox) diew attention to Us incorrectness* 
'Neither of these definitions extend to the most usual 
meaning of this word '^policy of insmance" The inter- 
retatton should have been A wairant for some peculiar 
inds of claim '• 

3 attiib and Comh ^ ag pohey-hook^ •^holder; 
policy-shop, in C/, S. a place for gambling by 
betting on the drawing of certain numbers in a 
lottery , polioy-slxp, in C/,S,^ the ticket given on 
a stake of money at a policy-shop ' (dVw/ Diet.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet Iradty ^Policy iook^ a book kept m 
an insurance office for making entries of policies granted. 

* Policy •holderSi the persons insured in an office. 1906 
Times (weekly ed J 31 Aug, 349/4 Ihree leading American 
insurance companies will discontinue granting rebates on 
the annual premium to British policy-holders on account of 
British income-tax J&3 Luttrell Baef Pel (1857) HL 
17 Grand jury of London .presented the *poiicy officers 
arout wagers 1879 Webster Sufpl ^ ^Policy shop^ an 
office opened for gambling in connection with lotteries 
1903 Daily Chron 3 Nov 5/3 He has closed every 
gambhng-den, pool-room, disordeily house and policy shop 
that the extreme of vigilance could discover, 
t Po licyf Ok. [a. obs. Y.poltcter (1540 in 
Godef.)to administer, f. obs. '^.policu^ see PoLiot 



POLICY, 

sb \ POUOB V*'] tram. To organize and regulate 
the internal order of, to order , = Policb tf, 2. 
Hence f Po licied ppL a,, civilly organized 
1565 Smith m Froude/f?rf Eng, (i86^ VIII viu 165 There 
is no realm in Christendom better govemedj better poUcie(L 
zded Sir T Bbowne Pseud, vi vi 30a Canaan and 
iEgyptj,. which he found well peopled and pohcied into 
Kmffdomes 1647-8 Corrt relf DtwilA s Htsi Fr (1678) 2 
Well pohcied Government 1788 Priestley Led lint v 
xliv 324 We are not to consider all countries as barbarous 
that are not poliaed is ours 1824 Landor Cotw , 

Penchs h Soph WU 1853 I 147/1 A wide and rather 
waste kingdom should be intei posed between the poliLied 
states and Persia. 

+ Po'licy, Obs In 5 poU-. [f Policy sh,^ 
or police^ m its early sense,] tram To furnish 
with a ceitilicate ; to examine and certify to the 
puiJty or quality of. Hence fPolioier (in 5 
poll-), the officer who performed this function 
cr4So Oath in Ced Let, Bk D Loud (1902) lojS The 
Office of Gaibelerand pollicier of wex withm the Citee of 
London And after that ye have garbeled any bale or 
merchandises ye shall mark and signe the same bale by you 
garbeled and wex by you pollicied w^ a maik to thentent 
that the common weyer may have knowledge thereof &c 
Po'Ucy. U, S slang, [f Policy 2 i c ] 
1889 Farmer Etci Amer 429/2 To Policy^ to gamble 
with the numbers of lottery tickets 

II Po liencepliali tis. Path Also {et ron ) 
polio-encephalitis. [mod.L , f Gr. rroKtas grey 
4- €7«€^os brain +-ITIS.] Inflammation of the 
grey matter of the brain 

18^ Billings Afr/f Ltd , PolieticephahUs^ acute localized 
encephalitis, affecting chiefly the motor region of the cortex 
x^o^BntMed, yml 27 May 1145 Strurapell has suggested 
that the disease is acute polioencephahtw 

+Poli'ftlgal,fl« ^*are [f Pole 2 ^ 

after Centrifugal ] Tending away from the pole 
1740 Stack in PMt Tram, XLI 421 By the Assistance 
of the polifugal Force. 

Poligamous, -gamy, obs. n. Polygamous, 

-GAMY. 

Poligar (ppdigai). Also 8-9 polygar, [ad. 
Marathi p&legdry or TeUign paUgadii (cerebral d)y 
ad. Tamil palaiydkkdran the holder of a palaiyanty 
Pollam] In b India, The holder of a pollam 
or feudal estate ; a subordinate feudal chief. 
x68i m J T Wheeler Madras (1861) I 118 They pulled 

3/2! here 
puiices, 


x783Buricb.^ Fosds India IV 25 lo Mahomet 
All they sold at least twelve soveieign pnnees called the 
Polygars. x868 J. H Nelson Madtna iii 157 Some of the 
Poligats were placed m authoiity over others. 

b iransf One of the predatory followeis of 
such a chief j the race descended from these. 

1776 PiGou in Ge/til, Mag (1792) 14/2 A people called 
Polygars, who inhabit [the woods] and attack, lob, and 
murder passengers x8fo SiR W. Elliot m Jrfd Ethn 
So<^ I. X12 There is a third well deffned race mixed with 
the general population . I mean the predatory clas<:es In 
the South they are called Pohgars, and consist of the tribes 
ofMarawarstetc], 

c. aitnb, and Comb : poligar-dog : a variety of 
dog from the poligar country. 

x8oo Dk. Wellington in Arbuthnot Mem Munro (1881) 
I, p. xcii, His operations were seldom impeded by poIigSr 
wars 1830 Marryat King*s Own xlvui, It’s a Polygar 
dog from the East Indies. 1885 G. S Forbes IVtld Life 
in Canara 45 A poligar dog that was with me started oft m 
pursuit 

Hence Fo'Ugarslilp, the office of a poligar. 
ax&8i m Arbuthnot Mem Munro I p xcii. The Mysore 
system, which removed all poligdrships [and] expelled their 
turbulent chiefs. 

Polihlfitor, obs. f. Polyhistob Polimechany, 
PoUmite, var. Polymechany, Poltmitb, Obs, 
t Polinc'd, pa pple, Obs. rare^^ [For poU 
lincty ad L. polhncUuSy pa pple of polnngSre to 
wash and prepare (a corpse) for the funeral pile.] 
x6j^ Cockpram n, Emlahned, Polinc’d 

Poling (p^u'liii), vbt, sb, [f Pole v + -intgI ] 
1 . The action of the verb Pole m vauous senses , 
iurnishmg or supplying with poles , the propelling 
of boats or canoes with poles; the stming of a 
bath of copper, tm, or lead with a pole of green 
wood, lo cause ebullition and deoxidation ; etc. 
X373 Tusser Hush (1878) 83 To arbor begun, and quick 
setted about, No poling nor wadling till set be far out. 
a x6ox [see Pole v. 5] 1753 [see Pole v 4] 1826 Bsacken- 
RIDGU yrnl Voy Musonrt in Views Louhiatta 205 The 
water is generally too deep to admit of poling 1842 


If the poling has been continued too long, the copper af 
becomes buttle, in this state it is said to he overpoled 
2 concr. Poles collectively, as used for poling 
hops, or for lining the sides of a tunnel, 
z^ Francis Btd Arts etc , Poltng, the small boards 
supporting the earth during the formation of a tunnel. z88z 
Raymond Mining Gloss ^ Pohngs. poles used instead of 
planks for lagging. 

3 , attnb, and Co 7 nb , as poling-board, one of 
the boards used to support the sides in the ex- 
cavation of a tunnel; poling-ground, shallow 
water where poling or puntmg is possible, 
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1839 Civil Eng ^Atch yml II. 146/2 They ftequ^tly 
pu:»Q the poling boards befoie them. lotd. 326/2 Each 
division nas hoards in front (known by the technical 
name of poling boards) xpoxj Q,UiJXMsm Daily News 
8 Feb 6/4 No puntsman should evei venture off poling 
ground in Scotland when the wind is in the south 

II Poliomyelitis (p/jlixumsiiaortis) Path, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. iroXto-s + tsv^Kbs mariow + 
-iTis.] Inflammation of the grey matter of the 
spinal cord. 

x88o A Flint Ptiuc Med 747 Anterior poliomj elitis, 
si^ifying inflammation of the antenor giay substance 
1899 Allhuffs Sysf. Med VI 798 The facial nucleus was 
aflcLted by acute poliomyelilis 
So Poliomyelo'patliy, Pat/i, [-PATHY], any 
disease of the giey mattei of the spinal coid. 

1890 in Billings Med Diet 2899 Allhntfs Syst Med 
VI 495 The so-called system diseases, such as ascending 
and descending lateral sclerosis the pohomyelopathies 
Ibid 502 Nuclear lesions or pohomyelopathies .. are often 
the stalling points of such secondary degenerations 

Poliorcotic (pf7lifjse tik), a, rare [ad. Gr. 
7ro\iop/£7Ti/t-ds, f, TioXiopmjTrjs besieger, f vdKiopxdiv 
to besiege a city, f. iroXt-s city + tpa-os fence, en- 
closure So F. polwt cihque'l Of or pertaining 
to the besieging of cities or fortresses 
a 1859 Dc Qoincev Posih Whs, (1891) I 98 The ‘ ai letes 
or battering-rams .were amongst the poliorcetic engines of 
the ancients 1898 A iheimum 24 Sept 423/2 The pohoicetic 
principles displayed at Chffteau Gaillaid 
Poliorce'tics, sb, pi, [ad Gr. (rd) voXiop/er)- 
riKa things or matters pertaining to sieges, neut, 
pi. of iroXtop/eijTiaus * see j)iec] The ait of con- 
ducting and resisting sieges ; sxegeciaft. 

1569 J Sanford tr AgrtppeCs Van Aries Pohorce- 
tickes, fltte aawell for the wanes, as buildinges,& othei vses 
<xi859 De Quinccy JVar Wks 1B62 IV. 284 Into castia- 
nietation, into pohoicetics 2893 T A Axch'ER in Contemp 
Kev Mar. 341 ftotey The whole science of mediaeval pohor- 
cetics was based on the principle of outworks. 

Polip(e, -ippe, polipus, obs. ff. Polyp, -us. 
Poliphant, obs corrupt form of Polypbone 
PohpodD, -pragmatick, -pragmon: see 

POLtPODE, etc 

-polls, lepr. Gr. troXis city, as in Metropolis, 
Necropolis, sometimes used (in the form -opolts) 
to form names or nicknames of cities or towns, 
e g Cottonopolis, Leatheropolis^ Porkopohs 

1868 W M. PuNSHON m Macdonald Lt/e (1887) 305 Cin- 
cinnati, the ‘Porkopohs* of the Union x88i t/mago 
Turns 16 Apr , She [Chicago] has reached the position of 
the porkopohs of the world, xpox JVesftn Gas 2 Oct 8/1 
The flist time the great annual gathering of Chmehmen 
has taken place in I^eatheropolis [Noithampton], 

FolisE (p^'lij), sb [f Polish v j 
1 . The act of polishing or condition of being 
polished ; smoothness and (usually) glossiness of 
suiface pioduced by friction. 

1704 Newton Optics (1721) 24 Another Prism of clearer 
Glass and better Polish. 1705 Addison Italy 35a Consider 
the great Difficulty of hewing it.., and of giving it the due 
Turn, Propoition and Polish 1777 Mudge in Phil, Trans 
LXVII. 325 In the beginning of the polish,. I woiked 
round and lound. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl (ed 2) 247/2 Some 
of the stones take a very high polish 2838 Dickens 
Nich Nich viii, You must be content with giving yourself 
a dry polish till we break the ice in the well. 

^.fig Refinement* see Polish©. 2. 

*S97 J- Pavne Royal Exch 19 This pooie pamphlett,,, 
wthout fynenes of methode, or pullishe of art 27x3 Addison 
Cato I, What are these wond’rous civilizing arts. This Roman 
polish, and this smooth behaviour? 2778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xxvij Where my education and manners might 
(olish. 2841 Elphinstone Hist Inti, I, 
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receive their last poL 
425 What polish they have seems borrowed from the Mus- 
snlmans xpoa F, W H Myers JVordsw, 203 Toetry 
depends on emotion and not on polish 

3 A substance used to produce or to assist in 
producing smoothness or glossiness on any surface. 
See also French polish, Fubnitdre-^/zV^, Shob- 
polish, SiSCiTR-polishy XB.mSRpolt 5 hy etc. 

28x9-2874 [see French polish]. 2882 Young Ev Man his 
own Meeh, 1 1624 The method of applying these polishes is 
the same for all A flannel rubber is dipped 111 the polish. 

4 Coinb,y as polish^hrushy powdery ^stone, 

2799 G. Smith Laboratoty I 143 With a polish-stone and 
the whiten, poli^ your foils. X858 Simmonos Diet, Tradoy 
PohshpowdeTy a pieparation of plumbago for stoves and 
iron articles. 2862 Eng Worn. Dorn, Mag, III. 48 No 
blacking-brush is needed, nor polish-brush eithei, 

Polish (p^“*bj), a, [f. Pole sb ,^ -h -ishI.] Of 
to Poland or 


or perlaming to 


I or its inhabitants. 


HI 

c J 

SINCLAIR (^orr, 11 M2 Xbere is hardly any resemblance 
between the Polish Diet and the English Parliament, at 
least at present. 

b In the names of things of actual or attri- 
buted Polish origin; as Polish disease, plait; 
see Plait 2 c ; Polish draughts, a variety of 
the game of draughts played on a board of loo 
squares with 20 men a side ; called in French 
le jeu de dames h la polonaue (Manoury, 1750), 
in Poland itself French draughts \ Polish fowl 
» Poland /iw/; Polish manna: see Manna 1 
6 ; Polish wheat =* Poland wheat. 

2849 D. J. Brown Amer Poultry Yd (1855) 60 The plica 
pohmeaf or ^Polish disease, m which the hair in the human 


POLISH. 

subject mows into an immense matted mass. *733 \ »» 
CriftsnTan'Sfo 376 156 The game of ^Polish Drmights, 
where you will see the whole Board engaged m the im- 
poitant business of making Kings. 1768 Baretti Mann & 
Oust Holy xxMii 217 As chess is superior to polish-drafts 
1816 Kfatinge Tiav (1817) I 308 1 hey play at what we 
call Polish drafts 1849 I> J Browne Am^. PoulUy 1 d 
(i8ss) 12 Cv rits IS t/ie Latin word adopted by Aldi ovandi 
to express the topknot of ^Polish fowls. 1864 Chiunhers 
Encyd VI 308/1 Known in shops as *Poli;li Manna, 
Manna Seeds, and Maima Croup 183a Vtg Imbsi Food 
34 ^Polish Wheat — polomcmn is now to be 

foundheieonly in botanic gai dens 

fe. absoL ^hoiiior Polish draughts. Ohs, 7 ate, 
2760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual (1792) III xv. 67 Can 
you play at draughts, polish, 01 chess? „ 

Polish (P/'diJ), V, h 01ms * see below. [MF 
pohs-y 4s5-y ‘tssh^y a. F, pohss-y lengthened stem of 
polr? -L polhe to polish, bmooth, refine* see-isH^ ] 
A Illustration of Foi ms. 

a, 3'4 polls-, 4-5 polys(o, -yce, 4-6 police, 
5-6 pohse Sc poleis. 

at^Cursot il/.9975 (Cott) pat roche pat es polist sa 
slight 13 J? B 1131 He may polyce him 

Wei biyjter pen pe beryl ojjei biowden peiles Ibid 1134 
Polysed als playn as parchmen schauen 1390 Gowi k 
Conf I 127 And was policed ck so dene, c 1480 IIenryson 
Test Cres 347 Ane poleist gla*? 

)3. 4 poUch, 4-5 polisoh(e, -issch(e, 4-0 
-issh(e, 5 -esh(e, -ysh, -ysoh, poUishe, 5-6 
polys(s)h(e, -Ishe, 6-8 pollish, 5- polish. 

<;i34o Cmsor M 9975 (Gott.) pe Roche pat es polidut 
[/xx4a5 poUsshid] so slight 2362 [see B. i] « 2400-50 
AleAUfider 3233 PoJysliyd all of pure gold Ibid si-*9 
With pellicans & papeioycs polischt & giaucn. 0420 
Pallad on Hmb i 406 Polish al vp thy werk c 1430 
Lydg Poems (Peicy Soc) 36 Thou thynkest lui 

pollisshed whan she is ful of rust 1526 Pilgt Pdf (W . de 
w. 1531) 138 The more it is polysshed or rubbed 1552 
Huloet, Polyshe paper 01 parchment smothe 
7 5 pulisshe, -iseh(e, -ioh(e, 5-6 pullysshe, 
-ysh(e, 5-7 pullish(e (Cf. It puhuypuhio ) 
c 1400 Maundev (Roxh ) xvu 80 pai my^t no3t he pulischt 
2483 Cath, Angl. 293/1 To Pulische {A, Piiliche). *555 
Eofn Decades 194 As fajre and nette as though it weie 
puUyshed. 1605 Bacon Leant ii. xvu §13 The rules 

will lielpe, if they be laboured and pulhslied by pi.ictise 
4-.^ PHl(8)clie, 5 pul(s)she, polshe. 
c X394 P PI, Crede lai Poitreid and Jiaynt & pulched full 
dene ci^oo Chaucer's 
polshed bright ^ 1400 j 

CX407 Lydg Reson 4 . 

so dene c iMo Promp Parv, 416/t Pulchon, polio, 

B, Signification. 

1 ttans. To make smooth and (usually) glossy 
by fiicLion. 

a 2300 Cursor M 9887 (Cott.) Dunward pan es [pis castel] 
polist slight 236a Xangl P, pi. a v 257 pat Pemtencia 
15 pike he schuTde polissche newe [7/ r> . polisch, puKshe] 
CX400 Maundev (Roxb) xvii 79 Pai ei so hard pal pare 
may na metell puhsch pam a 2548 Hall Chron , Hen. J V// 
X56 b, These candelstickes wer polished lyke Aumbre z6xo 
Holland Camden's But (1637) 719 Before it be polished, 
it IS of a reddish and rusty colour 2703 Moxon Mech 
Eauv 213 Haid Wood they polish with Bees-waY...But 
Ivory they polish with Chalk and Water 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng XU HI. 201 For the purpose of being polished 
and shaped into a column. 2878 W. S Gilufrt // M 6, 
Pinafore i I polished up the handle of the big fiont door 
X902 Daily Chron 9 June 7/2 A negro whose boots he had 
declined to polish. 

b. tntr, for passive, + {d) To become bright. 
Ohs, rare, (^) To become smooth, take a smooth 
and (usually) glossy surface 

c 1400 Desir Troy 45B9 Zeforus with softe wyndcs soberly 
blew, Pianettes in the pure aire pullishet full dene 1626 
Bacon Sytva § 849 A kind of steel .which would polish 
almost as white and bright as silver. X7a8 Young Lave 
Fame iii. 'Tis solid bodies only polish well. 2898 J. 
Hutchinson in Arch, Sufg IX. 314 None of these patches 
shewed the least tendency to polish 

2 j^g tram. To free fiom roughness, ludeness, 
or coarseness , to imbue with culture or refinement ; 
to make more elegant or cultured ; to refine, (In 
qnot, 13^. . , To cleanse, pimfy.) 


4427 Bot he can practise & paynt & polisch his wordis 
CXS70 Pnde d Lowl. (1841) 3 Thou maiest finde Some 
matters (though not pullished with art,) To make thee laugh. 
1667 Milton P, L, xi 610 Arts that polish Life 1773 
Johnson Lei to Mrs Thiale 14 Sept , Tlie eldest [daugli- 
tei] is the beauty of this part of the world, and has been 
polished at Edinburgh. 18x8 Macaulav in Trevelyan LHe 
d* Lett (1876; I iL go Books of amusement tend to polish 
the mind 

fb To smooth or gloss over. Ohs, rare, 
a 2450 Knt de la (1868) 6t By hem thatconfessithe 
hem to the preest . that in shrsfte excusithe hem and 
polysshithe hersynne 

0. With adv or advb phr, • To do away^ put 
outy bring into some stale by polishing. 

1712 Stefle sped No 370 F a Such elegant Entertain- 
ments m these, would polish the Town into Judgment in 
their Gratifications. 2718 Freedhiuker Na 39. 281 An 
over-judiaous Authoor* polishes away the Strength and 
Ener^ of his Thoughts, 1858 HAWTHORNE/’n ^ It Note- 
Bks H X48 The wholesome coarseness .which no education 
..can |»lish out of the genuine Englishman, 
a. inir, for passive. To become refined. 

17*7 Swift Let. on Eng. Tongue Wks. 2755 H- 1 185 The 
French [language] for these last fifty years loth been 



FOI.ISHABLE. 


POLITEITESS. 


polishing as much as it will bear. 1776 Foote Cajduchtn i. 
Wks. X799 IZ 3S4 She insists upon his polishing a little. 

3 irans To bring to a finished or complete 
stale; to deck out, adorn Const, out^ up 

xijSx Mulcaster Po&thom xxi. (1887) 8g To polishe out 
this point with those effectuall leasons, 159a Greene 
Vpst Courtier Civ, Other there be .. that pinche their 
bellies to polish then backs. xSSe Dunckley in Manch 
Exam, 15 June 6/2 To dot his 1^ and cross his t’s and 
polish up his manuscript 

4 To polish off to finish off quickly or out of 
hand; lo do for or get rid of summarily colloq 
(ong. Pugilishc slani), 

X829 S^ioriin^ Mag, XXIII. 247 Ned having polished off 
his stui dy opponent in thii ty rounds, X837 Dickens Ptckio 
XXV, Mayn’t 1 polish that ere Job off, in the fiont gaiden? 
1850 Smcdley F Fatrlegh (1894) 53 He can polish off a boy 
half a head taller than himself 1872 Punch 10 Aug 66/1 
We nearly polished off the Licensing Bill in the Commons 
1873 J^cr AND Skeich-Bk 282 The two between them 
could polish off a bottle of sherry in less time. 

Folishable (pp‘lijab’1), a [f. Polish v, + 
-aulis J Capable of being polished. 

x6xx CoTGR.i PoUssaih, pohshahle, burnibhable, fuihish- 
able. 1662 H, MoRcP/«/of Writ, Pref Gen (1713) 10, I do 
not look upon that Subject as any thing polishablc by my 
hand x^S Stocqui lpr UandbL Brit, India (1854) 

I'lie lighter coloured, but poli&hable and welUgrained leak. 

Polished a, [f as prec +-edZ.] 

1 Made smooth and (nsually) glossy by friction. 
c 1375 Sc, Leg, Saints 1 {Katerine) 107 Schenand thru 

gold « polist stanys C1400 Segc yerusalem 47? A plate of 
pulsched gold ^1470 trol <$• Gaw 708 Thiow platis of 
polist ateil 1597 SiiAKs 2 lien IV, iv v. 23 O pollish'd 
Peituibation ! Golden Care * 1736 Gray StrUtus r. at In 
dust the polish’d ball he roll’d x86o Tyndall Glactcre r. 
XV 100 The road, lay light over the polished rocks, 
b. Having naturally a smooth glossy smfacc 
X833 Penny Cycl, I. 76/2 Acer lurvigatum^ the polished 
maple. 

2 Jig, Refined, cultured, elegant * see Polish*; a. 


, >s pi 

rude so fresidiely hath set out 1639 Hamilton 'Papet r 
(Camden) 100 Grace them with your moie perfect and 
polished expressions. 1763 Johnson 16 May m Bosiuelt^ 
in moic polished times there aie people to do every thing 
for money 1796 Jane Austen Pride cj* Prej, vi, I consider 
It as one of the fust lefinements of polished societies X894 
L» Woi srLFY Li/e Mai Iborovqh 1 239 Chailes liked his 
polished maniieis. 

Hence Fo llsKedly ailz/ , Follshedness, 
x594 Cari w Iluartc's Exam, }VtisiK.iis^ 6 ) 121 lie could 
not..dcliuer his mind in them polisliodly Had X23 Ksay 
. , had ornament and polished iicssc of speech. 1737 Covi ni ry 
P/iil, to It yd. If, 9 A geneial Pohshedness of Manneis, 
and inwaid Character 1889 Gunfur 7 yiat Frenchman I ix, 
Polibhedly polite to his equals. 

Polisher (ppdijaj). [f. as piec. -i- -brI.] 

1 . One who polishes or produces a smooth and 
(usually) glossy surface on anything. Often m 
comb., as shoe-^ silver-^ stme-polisher 

1552 lIuLOET, Polisher of old wares lo seme salable 01 
interpolator, . 

A Polisher 0^'’ 

Whiielegge,.. Ijooking-Uiass Jr'onsiier 18x3 j 
Led Inflwn 607 The thick vainish which polishers or 
swoidcutleis use X899 Allbut^s Syst, Mea, VII s A 
polisher of parquet flooiing. 

2. A tool or appliance for polishing anything. 
XS98 Florio, FrucatoiCj an non fuibishingtoole,aiubber, 

a polisher. X777 Munon in P/nl Trans LX 318 The 
polisher IS. .made by covciing the tool with sarcenet X884 
F. J. Hritthn IVatch ^ Cloclm aoi Polishers for steel aie 
. of sod ateel, iron, belUmctal, tin, Ainc, lead or boxwood, 

3. Jig, One who refines : see Polish v, 2 . 

x6io Healey St, Aug, Ciite of God 355 You aie the neate 
Polishers of the rude antient Latine and Grecke X749 
Fiei DiNo Tom Tones ix v, Those groat polishers of our 
manners dancing-masters. x8oz Han. More IVks I s6 
Convex satiun, heavenly &ir..Soft polisher of rugged man I 
Polishing (ppdijin), vbl, sb, [f. as prec -i- 
-ING^.] The action of the verb Polish, 

1 , The action of making the surface of anything 
smooth or glossy; the fact of being polished, 

XS30 Palsgr. 256/2 Polysshing makyng smothe of a 
ihyn^, polissitfv x6ii Bible Lam iv. 7 They wcie more 
luddy in body than rubies, thou polishing was of sapphne 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph iii iv, Till artful poliSihing has 
made it shine. 1894 Aiheimum 4 Aug. 149/3 Some of the 
gems he has extracted need no polishing. 

b. pL The particles removed by any polish- 
ing process, the dust produced in polishing 
articles of precious metal, or in cutting precfoub 
stones. (Cf. ff lings,) 1890 m Cent, Did 

2 . fig. The action of refining : see Polish v, 2 , 
16x7 Bratiiwait SmoahingAge 0 li) b, Yea, he dislikes this 

polisfnng of Art, Which may leiine the Core, but spoiles the 
heait 1687 Sprat //zjf/ P Sac 41 The English language 
.has been hitherto a little too carele&sly handled ; and 1 


her gills a single winter's polishing. 

t b. The action of glossing over Oh, rare 
1648 JcNKYN Remoraoj. This impure polishing over of Sin 
3 altrib, in names of tools, appliances, etc , used 
in producing a polish (in some of which polishing 
may be the ppL adj.) ; as polishing’-block^ ^brusk, 
•‘disk, JUCi -hammer, -ironf -jack, -machim^ -paste^ 
VoL, VIL 
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-powder^ 'toom^ -sticky -sione^ -tooli -wheel ^ poliah- 
iBg-bed, a machine in which the surface of stone 
IS rubbed smooth {Cent Diet 1890) ; polishing- 
cask, {a) a barrel in which articles are lolled and 
polished by friction with each other or with some 
pohshing-powdei ; {b) a barrel in which grained 
gunpowder is placed with graphite lo glaze it 
(Knight Diet Mech, 1875), polishing-miU, a 
lap of metal or other material usedbylapidanesm 
polislimg gems (Knight) ; polishmg-slate, (a) a 
grey or yellow slate found in the coal-measures of 
Bohemia, etc, used for polishing; {f) a kind of 
whetstone , polishmg-anake, a kind of serpentine 
used formeily for polishing lithographic stones 
fSimmonds Did, TVade 1858); polishing-tin 
{Bookbinding), a thin plate of tinned iron placed 
between the covers and the fiist and last leaves of 
a book, to keep the linings smooth and piotect the 
leaves from the dampness of the cover (Simmoncls). 

1875 Knight Did Mech , "‘■Pobslang-block, a a block 
between the jaws of a vise on which an object is laid to 
polish It, ,b A block shod with polishing material and 
moved over the face of the object to be polished. x8c8 
SiMMONDS Dut Trade, *Polishing-I}msh, a band biush for 
shining stoves or grates with black lead. X884 Knight 
Did Mech, Suppi Polishing disk, small instruments 
placed in a drill-stock, Lo polish the siufacesof dentuies, 
teeth, or fillings. 1708 Phillips, Polisher, a ^Polisli- 
ing-Iion 1858 SiMMONDS Did Trade, Pobshtng-it on, a 
smoothing iron 1884 Knight Did Mech. Suppi., 
yack,., Si machine, for polishing leather when considerable 
pressure IS required, Aritsaids Handbk 205 

Thus we have the smoothing mill, and the *polishing-milI, 
all generally of metal. X884 F J Briiten Walcht, Clockm 
88 Polishing mills aie usually of ivory 01 tortoise shell. 1858 
SiMMONDS Did Tiade, *Polis/ui^-paste,aiando('bl!ic\:mg 
or paste for harness and leather , [or] for giving a polish to 
articles of household fuiniture 1854-67 C, A Harris Diet, 
Med. Tenmnol 542/2 A '"polishing powder, made by dis- 
solving copperas in water [etc,]. 1890 W. J Gordon 

F'oundty 131 The smooth plate then finds its way to the 
"polibhmg-ioom, wheie the tables travel undo a doable 
sei les of 1 ubbeis. 1849 Craig, ^Pohshing-slate^ the Tripoli, 
or Pohcrscluefer of geologists, a substance used in polishing, 
and entirely composed of the siUcioub shields of imcioscopic 
Infusoiia 1858 .SiMMONDS Diet Trade, Pohsking slates, 
a name for hone slates or whel.stones. 187$ Sir T. Seaiom 
hiet Cutting 29, I generally use a *polishing-stick, a con- 
tiivance of my own 1591 Prrcivall Sp Diet , Pohdero, a 
to(M,pohioiium X867C A Harris Med 
7 ermtnol, (ed, 3), *Pobshtng wheel, a small wheel with 
the peripheral suiiace covei ed with buck-skin or other soft 
leather, and made to revolve on the mandrel of a lathe 
FoTishing,///. 6'. That polishes. 

1825 Eng, Lijeh, 92 She would send them to the mo&t 
polishing boarding schools 

t Fo'lislimeut. Oh, [f as prec, + -ment.] 
Tlic action of polishing ; the fact of being polished. 

1594 Carew Iluartds Exam IVits (x6xQ 124 The practise 
of languages, and the ornament and polishment of speech 
may verxe well be loyiied with positiue dminitie 1633 
WoiiON in Relitj (1072) 463 It ib sUaiige to sec what a 
polishment so base a stuffe doth take X694 Phillips 
Miltods Lett St p xxxii, The peison that took the pains 
to piepate it for his Examination and Polishment 

t FoTishnre. Obs, rare Also polissuxe 
[a F. poHsswe vbl. sb. : see Polish v, and -ore.] 
The fact or condition of being polished. 

x8xx CoTGR., Pohssure, polissure, burmshment, smooth- 
nesse. x6sa J, Hall Height of Eloquence p Ixiii, His 
elegancie and {lohshure in all these, is inimitable. 
il Folissoir (pol/swar). [F., a polishing in- 
strument ; f. pohss-^ lengthened stem of pohr lo 
polish + -oir •— -onum,'\ A polishing instru- 
ment ; = PoLisiiBB 2. spec. a. in Glass-manuf,, 
A smooth block of wood with a long iron handle, 
used for flattening glass cylinders newly opened 
out ; b. Toilet, An implement for burnishing the 
finger-nails {JFunBs Stand Diet 1895) 
x8 , Glass-making 129 (Cent. Diet), The flattener now 
applies another instrument, a poltssoii, or rod of iron 
furnished at the end with a block of wood ^ 1897 Archaol, 
Jinl Dec 367 The desirabihty of tiimming them [flint 
implements] to the shape which could most easily be ground 
down afterwards on a polissoir, 

Folitavch (ppiilaik). Anc. Hist. [ad. Gr. 
iroXiTopx’?® (Acts xvii 6), f iroAsbijr a citizen 4- 
-apx’?* rider, governor.] A governor of citizens ; 
the title of civic magistrates in some Onental cities, 
as Thessalonica, under the Romans 
X852 CoNYBEARE & HowsoN . 9 / Paul (1862) I ix 308 At 
Tlies*ialonica we find an assembly of people and supreme 
magistrates, who aie called politarchs 1879 Farrar St 
Paul I 513 They seized Jason and one or two others and 
dragged them before the Politarcbs. X884 United Presb 
Mag, Apr. 178/1 The seven politarchs who luled the city 
when the aich was built, 

Folite (p^bi t), a. Also 5 polyt^ pollyfce, 6 
polyte. [ad. L. poUt-us polished, accomplished, 
refined, cultivated, polite, prop. pa. pple. of polTre 
to smooth, polish. Cf. It. poliio (Florio), F. poh 
(i2th c. in Littri), etc.] 

+ 1 , ht. Smoothed, polished, burnished. Oh 
ri4go Mirour Saluacimn 1483 The Arche withinne & 
without was hiled with golde polyt, c 1470 Henry Wallace 
IX X082 Tbrou polyt plans with poyntis persyt thair xSox 
R JONSON Poetaster in 1, I am enamour'd of this street 
now, .tis so polite, and terse. X675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 8 I 


I Potters-Earth . became like Sand exceeding polite and 
smooth 1678 CuDWORTii Iniell i^yst i v 731 Pohte Bodies, 
as Looking-Glasses. 1737 Wiiiston Tosephus, Antiff xv, 
Ix § 6 Edifices .made of the politest stone. 

fb. Cleansed, furbished, trim, neat, orderly. Obs, 
1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Ej, Theyr monesleiy in 
every comer theiof is all pollyte & dene. X673 Rav youtn. 
Low C , Gians 427 At Suitz the people keep their houses 
neat and cleanly, and withal very polite and in good repair 
X703 MAUNDRELf youriu yerus (1721) 77 To preserve these 
Chambers of the dead polite and clean. 

2 . iranrf, a. Of the arts, or any intellectual 
pursuits, esp literature: Polished, refined, elegant ; 
correct, scholarly, exhibiting a refined taste. (Now 
only in ceitain collocations.) 

Z50X Douglas PeU Hon ii viii, ^one is the court retboii- 
call, Of polit teimis 1531 Etvor Gov 1 v, That theyspeke 
none englisshe but that which is cleane, polite, perfectly and 
articulately pronounced. 16x2 Selden lUusir, Drayton's 
Poly-olh, VI 98 That polite Poem (m whose composition 
Apollo seemes to haue giuen personal! aide) 1699 Bentley 
Pftal Pref. 49 All the Lovers of Polite Learning give me 
thanks 1726 C. D’Anvcrs Craftsm, 1 (1727) 4My natural 
inclination to the politer arts X786-7 BoNNYCASTLC.! 4 r/;'<i«. 

1 12 One of the most useful blanches of a polite education. 
1824 L Murray Gram, iLd 5)!. 174 Every polite tongue 
has Its own rules 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/1 In it meta- 
physics have again condescended to speak the language of 
polite letteis 

b Of persons {d) m respect of some art or 
scholaislup, {b) in respect of general culture * 
Polished, refined, civilized, cultivated, cultured, 
well-bred, modish 

x629 Wadsworth Ptlgr viii, 91 One of the politest wits 
in the Kingdome for the Law a X664 Katk. Philips To 
A bp of Canterb Poems (1667) 166 Majestick sweetness, 
temper'd and refin'd. In a Pohte, and compiehensive Mind 
xyii Addison Sped No 39 ? 2 In all the polite Nations of 
the Woild, this part of the Drama has met with puhlick 
Encouragement X759 Johnson Idler No 47 P 14 Since his 
acquaintance with pohte life 1777 Sir vv. Jones Ess, 
Poetry E Nat Poems, etc 187 A very polite scholar, who 
has lately tianslated sixteen Odes of Hafe.!. 1840 Macau- 
lay Ess , Ranke (1851) II. 142 Whatever the polite and 
learned may think 

o. Of refined manners; esp, showing couiteous 
consideration for otheis; courteous, manneily, 
tiibaue. (The chief cuirent use.) 

1762 Goldsm Ctt, W xxxix, [He] perceives that the wise 
aie polite all the world ove],hut that fools are polite only at 
home 1772 Mackenzie Man Wot Id n xx (1823) 402 The 
French aie the politest enemies in the world xySx Gibbon 
Decl if P\ XIX II 131 Narses was endowed with the 
most polite and amiable manneis 1807 Crabbe Par Reg, 
ni 841 To them, to all, he was pohte and free X831 Sir J. 
SiNciAiR Con II ^6 He sent me the following polite 
acknowledgment of nis having received the work. X856 
* Doing the polite’ [see Do v, nj] 1883 Manch Guard 
22 Oct 5/5 Lord Duffenn obtains polite promises, but is 
not in a position to get anything more 
t Folite, Obs rare, \J l^,polft-,-p^\ stem 
of poliie to polish.] trans. To polish, refine; 
to clear up. 

a 1676 Hale Do Suecessumbus (1735) 50 There was some 
incertainty in the business of Descents, or Hereditary Suc- 
cessions, though It was much better pouted than formerly 
1704 Ray Creation i (ed 3) 112 Exercises . which pohte 
Men’s Spirits 

Politeful, a, rare, [f. Polite a + -edl ] Full 
of politeness. 

Blackfio, Mag LXVI 436 The angner for being 
done by a frog-eating bloody^oliteful set of Frenchmen. 
x%6 Dmly News 27 June 8/4 They were not politeful these 
footpads. 

Foli'tely, adv. [f. Polite a + -lx In 
a polite manner t ft* Smoothly. Obs 
1S97 A M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chtrurg If xivb/2 A 
soundinge iron, the end wherof is rounde, and politely 
polishede X84X Milton Ch, Govt, vii. Wks 185Z 111 . 133 
No marble statue can be politely carv’d, no fair edifice 
built without almost as much rubbish and sweeping 17^0 
A Gordon Mt^ei's Aviphtili, 288 The rusticfc Work is 
executed more politely 

t b. In a polished elegant manner , elegantly. 

Fryfr Ace E India ^ P, 265 In the middle is a neat 
Bridge, built more politely than the other. X73X Gentl 
Mag L 21 Thy comedies shine, And lead politely well. 
X732 Law Serious C xiu. (ed, a) 2x4 A Niece, whom he has 
politely educated in expensive finery. 

c Courteously , with refinement of manners. ^ 
1748 in Lady Cliatterton Mem, Ld Gamhter ^861) I, ii. 

18 We were veiy politely entertained with tea, &c, c *775 
Warton (Mason). With the useofwhich I have been politely 
favoured 1847 L Hunt (1848) igxHcreceived 

us politely, but with a good deal of state. 

Folitoness tnes). [f. as prec. -h -ness.] 
The quality of being polite, 

1 1 . ht. Polish, smoothness of surface. Ohs, 

1627 tr Bacon's Life d* Death (1651) 3 Smoothnesse^ and 
PoUtenesse, of Bodies. 1669 Gale Crt Gentiles i. in 111, 47 
Glasse is clear from its politenesse 
2 . Mental or intellectual culture ; polish, refine- 
ment, elegance, good taste (of wrilings, authors, 
etc ) Now rare. 

X84Z Evelyn Diary 28 Aug,, The politeness of the charac 
ter and editions of what he has publish'd 1725 Cotes tr 
Dupin's Bed Hist x-jikC I v 2x5 TheElegance and Polite- 
ness of the Stile of it 1768 Hume Ess,, Civil Liberty xi 51 
Dresd^i, not Hamburgh, is the centre of politeness in Ger- 
many. 1837-9 Hallam Hut, Lit I 1. 1 § 86. 78 In polite- 
ness of Latin style we find an astonishing ana permanent 
decline both in France and England. 
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POIilTESSE. 

3 Polished manners, courtesy. Also as a mock 
title for people of polite manners. 

X7aa Enff, Tke&phrasi. 108 Politeness may he defined a 
dextrous management of our Words and. Actions ■whereby 
we make other people have better Opinion of us and them- 
selves. 173s J- Thomson L,eU ao Oct (in Sotheby's CaiaL 
jg-aa Feb (i8g6) 87) The gallant French this year have 
made wax upon the Germans (1 beg their Politeness s Pardon) 
like vermin— eat them up 1757 Smollett Reprisal i i. 
The French will treat us with their usual politeness x8oa 
Mar Edgeworth Moral T, (rSrd) J \ii .15 Real politeness 
only teaches us to save others from unneces^aty pmn. 1856 
Emerson Eng TraitSyAnsiocr Wks (Bohn) ll. 83 Polite- 
ness is the ritual of society, as praters are of the church. 
1875 JowETT Piaio (ed 2) i ao^ If politeness would allow 
me 1 should say, Feri<kh yourselves. 
llPoliteSSe (poUtfs). [F. politcsse (i 6 n in 
Cotgr.), ad. It. pohte&m (Flono 159 S), f pohio 
polite j Politeness ; m mod. usage generally mlh 
depreciatory connotation. 

x^vj^KiToW Pulten^ 152 Pardon me, Sir; weknowthe 
Pans m^e. And gather Petit esse from Courts abroad 1777 
Mme D'Arblay Eaily Dtaty (1889) 11 200 He reserves 
his ^otttesses pretty much for his favourites a i8m Praed 
Poems (1^64) 11 aS Sir Paul is skilled in all the tricks 
Of pohtesse and politics. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shahs , 
Char. ix. 228 Thinkj too, of the Tuil^nes etiquette... the 
powdered and embroidered pohtesse of the guests 

tPolitiau (p^'lijan) Oh, Also 6 politien, 
6-7 poUitiaiL, 8 policiaa [a obs. F. poltcien 
(Godef) a citizen, a politician, (Police 

+ -ten (see -ian).] One who studies oris expert in 
polity; a politician 

1584 Lyly L HI, We pages axe Politians. 1589 

pOTTENHAM Eng Potsit III. iv (AtD ) 159 PolitiBn IS rather 
a sumeyour of ciuihtie than ciuil, and a publique minister 
or Counseller in the state 1649 Snrzu ITewcastle 

vpMt Ttne A iij b, Mechanicks will presume to Step into 
Moses Oiaire, and become Politians to contradict and con- 
trole whatsoever is acted and donei 1788 Tnjter No 3. ^4 
A polician . . frequently effects such great revolutions ui 
empires and kin^oms, as to a sup^ctal observer would 
appear beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Politic (pf 7 lilik), a, and sh Forms ; 5 poll-, 
poletyk, 5-6 pobtik, polytyk, -e, 6 poli-, poly- 
tioqiie, -tick, -tik, -tyke, -tytie, 6-7 politioke, 
-tike, -tiQTie, 6-9 politick, 7 poPtiok, 6-politio. 
Also 5 polly-, 5-6 polle-, 5-7 poUi-, -tick(e, 
-tlquB, etc. [a. F. politique (14th c as adj. m 
Godef.) political, ad. L poliitcus, a. Gr, iroA.rTi/fos 
pertaming to citizens, civic, cml, political, f, 
«oX£ti)s citizen (t w^Xis city, state) : see -ifc ] 

II, adj +1 = PoMTiOAL a, j (by whidi it is 
now superseded). 

\Pohttc translaiioUi the translation of a Jewish feast on 
groundsof pdbhc expedien^ fPahiicyear =CivrL year 


caUyd*vertu moral Polytyk & gener; 
Utile) A Shorte Treatise of politike P< 
Obedience which Subjectes owe to 


‘ouuer, and of the true 

Subjectes owe to cmiLe Gouemours 
1^3 T Washington tr. Ntcholads Vey, iv. xxii 136 b, 
The pohtiqae estate of the Ragusins, is Anstocratie xSxx 
Speed Htsi Gt, Bni, ix xxi (1623) ggg His npe knowledge 
in pohtickaaffaires 1625 T Godwin Moses 4 Aaron xil 
(1641) 124 Ihe reason of Politick translation, was, that two 
Sabbaths or feast dayes might not immediately follow each 
other, lyot Swift Contests Nobles ^ Com A ihens d* Rome 
Wks. t7S5 II I. 50 Those, who m a late reign began the 
distinction between the personal and poliUck capacity. 
xTog-^y. Mandey Sysi, Maih.^ Asiron, in. 11 u axi A 
Politidc or Civil Year, is a certain number of whole Days, 
collected either from other causes or reasons, or from the 
Sou or Moon, or from the Periods of both Motions ; these 
being instituted by the People of any Nation, they aie 
received 1756 Borke Sidl ^ B, iv. xxiv, Theur supenouis 
in TChtick and military virtues, 

b Pertaining or relating to a constitutional state, 
as distinct from a despotism ; constitutional, rare 
ei4Ag Pecock Ee/r, i. xviii. 105 Gouemaunos . suche 
that ben pohtik (that is to seie, suche wherbi , ouereis 
goueme otheie men vndir hem hi. wocldlt pohcie). 

T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, iv xxxvu 160 GKccia , 
In the end from honest common wealthes, and politike 
government, the inhabitants were brought under tiianny 
xBjg Stubbs Const, Nisi, III, xviu 243 The politic royalty 
of England, distinguished from the government of absolute 
kingdoms by the fact that it is rooted in the desire and 
institution of the nation 

■f c. Politic body =s lody politic . see Body sb, 14 
1804 Jas I Cqnnterbl (Arb ) 97 It is the Kings part (as 
the proper Phisician of his Politicke-body) to purge it of all 
those diseases, by Medicuics lueete for the same i6a< 
Bacon Ess, Boldness (Arb.) 519 As there are Mounte- 
Mnques for the Naturall Body , So are there Mountebanques 
for the Politique Body, xdai Massinger Einferor hast 
HL 11 , 1 being the stomach To the politic body of the state. 
2 Characterized by policy; of persons, Apt at 
pursuing a policy; sagacious, prudent, shrewd, 
of actions or things, Judicious, expedient, skilfully 
contrived a In political or piibbc aFairs 
/if?® Mtn* Poems (Percy Soc.) 163 Set a myrour 
of hihe discremoun To-fore youre face by polityk govern 
annce 1474 Caxton Ckesse 139 Good, tcewe, and polle- 
tique counceUours, ii|S8 Kwox First Blast Pref. (Arb. ) 8 
1 he wise, poliuke, and quiet spintes of this worlde 1304 
Then this Land was famously 
^nch d With poh^ graue Counsell x686 tr Chardn/s 
Prao Pfrsta 348 He being a prudent and Politick Captain, 

. resolv d to make a desert of all the Country. X700 Burke 
Fr, Wlk V. 249 Heniy of Navarre was a resolute, 
active, and poliUck prince. 1877 Tennyson Marold iii. ii. 
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If this be politic, And well for thee and England . Care 
not for me who love thee. 

b In non-political or general sense. 

CX450 Mankind (Brandi 1898) 356 Jyt well 5 ® ^ Y® 

polytyke. xsa3 Fitzhfrb Sntv, yui (iS 39 ) *3 More poly- 
tike in wysedonie to improue ^eir tenementes xS 4 » 
Boorue Dyetary xvl (1870) ^3 theyr^poly- 

tycke wyt and lerenyng m Physy^e i<®8 Prior Ode on 
Lxod, iiL 12 The helm let politic Experience guide 2758 
Johnson Idler No. 8 T 5 learn of an ^emyhM always 
hem accounted fwlitick. 183® Froude Hist E Ul xvu. 
An Irritation is a passion which it is seldom politic to excite 
to Of an appliance Ingeniously contrived ; 
well adapted to its purpose. Obs rare 
1549 Covtil Scot vii 69 Schips, marchantdreis, ande mony 
politic verimanlumis for mecanyc craftis. 

d. In a sinister sense ; bcliemiiig, crafty, cunning ; 
diplomatic, artfnlly contiiving or contrived. 

iSte Lyly (Arb) 225 For greater daunger is ther 
to ariue in a straunge countrey where the inhabitants be 
pollitique. 1609 Dekker Fonre Birdes Noah's A rke, Pell^ 
can 'Was, (Giosart) V 79 Breake (0 my God) all the snares 
which daily and howerly this politick hunter [Satan] pitcheth 
to intrap me 1667 Primatt City 4 C, Bmlder la These 
being the craftiest and politiquest sort of knaves 17x0 
Norris Chr Prod 11 gsThe verynotiou we haveofa Politic 
or Cunning Man, one that knows how to compass his End. 
179* Burke Corr, (1844) IV, 27 They are not so weak as 
to ..imagine that you or I are playing any politic game 
with regard to them. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xvi i6g 
The one great fact of which her politic suitor took account. 
Tf 3. Polished, refined, cultured. Sc, Obs 
Enron rendering of L 

1^6 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist, Scot 1 83 The Ingles 
men, evin as the mair politick [L pohttores\ Scottis, vses 
that aid Saxone toung Ihd 96 Vthiris of the mair politick 
sorte amang vs £L jtoltiiores) Ihid ni 178 Thir veises 
albeit nocht verie politik [L. ^oliti\, sit throach commenda 
tione of andent antiquitie maist probable 

B sh [With I , cf, Gr. voXiTucbs a politician ; with 
2 (OF. pohltqite, 13 * c, in Godef.), Gr, 1 } ttoAitwi) 
(jixvri) the art of government; with 3 , Gr. rd 
voXirikd affairs of state, politics.] 
fl. A politician Obs 

xsSip Aylmer Harborome Cj, I doubte not, they had these 
consmeracions that our polytikes haue 1398 Bacon Sacr, 
Medii , Atheisme Ess (Arb ) 123 Amongst slates men and 
politikes. x 5 ix W* Sclater (1629) 274, I could wish 
all Christian politiques to consider, that rigbteousnes is 
the best vpholder of states, and transgression m the issue 
proues thmr ouerthrow. X738 Warburton Div, Legal, 1 
Ded. 24 Now again, they are a Cabal of mere Politiques. 

f b. An indifferentist in matters of religion, a 
temporizer, a worldly-wise man ; orig. with refer- 
ence to ^^pohtiqtm of France* see Politique 
1380 Nashb Pasqml ^ Marfor 8 Secretane Machiauell, 
a polhtick not much affected to any Keligxon. x6oo O, E 
Repl, Libel l v 106 A carnall fellow, and a meere pohljcke, 
x6as Bacon Ess, Unity m Relrg (Arb) 423 Worldlings, 
and Depraued Pohtickes, who are apt to contemne Holy 
Things. Earl Manch A I Mondo (1636) 127 Play not 
the hypocrite, nor the pohticke, who cares not what Be 
hgion bee, so some be. 

t2 Policy, politics. Obs 
1388 Sir W. Stanley JDr, Allen's Sediiiom Drifis 88 
mosrgtn, Certeine oueisights in pohcie escaped this great 
politician in this Pamphlet, which is mere ^Imke 1639 
N N, tr. Dn Bosg's Comjtl Woman, i. 10 Those lewd 
bookes, which may very Justly be tei med the politick of the 
VICIOUS and the Libertines a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth, 

Skiatnackta Wks (1711) 190 The politick they pitch’d upon 
was this . some noblemen, barons, and burgesses . met at 
Edinburgh. 17x5 Bentley Senn, x 361 This did not suit 
with Popish Politic. 

3. pi, Politics. The science and art of govern- 
ment ; the saence dealing with the form, organiza- 
tion, and administration of a state or part of one, 
and with the regulation of its relations with other 
states Qience, imperial, national, domestic, nrnni^ 
cipaly communal, parochial, foreign politics ^ etc). 
Also \the pohites, public or social ethics, that 
branch of moral philosophy dealing with the state 
or social organism as a whole iphs,), 
a 1329 Skelton Col Clout 623 But noble men borne To 
lerne they haue scorne, Set nofhyng by polytykes 1563 
Cooper Thesaurus s v Cmihs, Scientia ctuilts, morall 
philosophic, the politikes a 16x9 Fotherbv Ailuom 11 
XIV. § 2 (1622) 356 Moiall Philosophic . hath three parts 
EcclesiasUckes, Oeconomickes, and Pohtickes. 1644M1LTON 
Educ Wks (1847) loo/a The next removal must be to the 
study of politics , to know the beginning, end, and reasons 
of political societies 1739 Hume Hunt Nat, (1874) I. 
Introd 307 Politics consider men as united m society, and 
dependent on each other 1789 Gouv Morris in Spaiks 
Life ^ Wnt (1832) II, 94, I mean politics in the great 
sense, or that sublime science which embmees for its object 
mankind. xypi-xSas D 'Israeli hi 


D i vfr J ,*803 J A Symonds m Encycl 

hint XV 150/1 Machiavelli.. founded the science of poli- 
tics for the modern world, by concentrating thought upon 
Igs fun^mental principles. 1900 E Jenks Hist Polities i 
By Politics we mean the business of Government, that is to 
say, the control and management of people living together 
in a society ^ ^ 

b. Tne Politics : name of the treatise on political 
science, rd irokiriHd, by Aristotle. 

ifax H^cs Genit, ^ Soe 111. § 13. 46 Aristotle in his first 
book of Politiques affirmes as a foundation of the whole 
politicall science, that some men by nature are made Worthy 
to command, others only to serve. ^ 1656 Dssher Power 
Princes ii. (1683) 134 As is observed .by Aristotle m his 


POLITICAL. 

Polidclcs 1831 BnU iti 7) III 550/1 Hu [Atis- 

totle's] two treatises of the meomaeJuan Ethics and the 
Politics, are togethei a refutation of the erroneous doctrines 
in moral and political philosophy contained in Plato s 
political speculations. 

t c. Political actions or practice ; policy Obs, 

1644 [H Parker] ^s Po^ 23 0 that our Comtiers at 
Oxford would admit of such politicks, and blush to publisli 
any directly contrary a X706 Evelyn Mem, (1819) II I 37 i 
I looke upon our neglect of severely punishing them ns an 
high defect m our politiques. vjxt PorE l emp,hame 41 1 
Calm, thinking villmns, whom no faith could fix, Of crooked 
counsels and dark politicks ci74o^CARrY God save the 
King 11, Confound their politicks, Friistiate their knavish 
tricks X74X Minot cton Ctcero II. ix, 259 What Ktiange 
politics do we pursue? ^ 

d Pohtical affairs or business ; political life. 

1693 Humours Town 42 The Coffee-house Politicks ai e but 
Fewel to Factions 17x0-11 Swift Xiii/ (1767) 111^X41 , 1 
was an hour with him [Harley] this morning deep in po i- 
heks, where I told him the objections of the October Club. 
17x4 Mrs Manley Adv, Rwella x 17 She novir agrees with 
me, that Politicks is not the Business of a Woman, x8a6 
Disraeli Vtv, Grey iv i, There is no act of treachery, or 
meanness of which a political party is not capable ; for in 
politics theie is no honour, 1879 Gladstone Sp ai Dalkeith 
26 Nov , I said myself in 1805, and 1 believed, that it was 
out of the range of practical politics, that is to say the 
politics of the coming election, 1891 Lww Times XCll* 
124/1 Sugden . . re enteied politics, and sat in the House of 
Commons. 

e. ThepoUtical principles, convictions, opinions, 
or sympathies of vl. person or party. 

171^ yumus Lett, iv. (1772) I 35 Most men’s politics sit 
much too loosely about them x8^ Mia.ll m JNoncon/i II 
656 Whig politics appear to cxeit a peculiarly unhappy 
influence upon character. xfe6 Emerson Traits, 

Aristocr, Wks. (Bohn) II 77 Too plei-ising a vision to be 
shatteied by. the politics of shoemakers and costermongers. 
i8ot Rhoscomyl White Rose Arm 74 Oh wlml are all yaui 
politics to women? A woman’s politics arc the man she 
loves 

f. fig. Conduct of private affairs; politic manage- 
ment, scheming, planning. 

1^3 Humours r" 

Politicks, as a Ni 

Jones XVI vii, Mrs Western was rending ^ 

prudence, and matrimonial politics to her niece 1833 
Smedlbv H, Coverdide iit, The governor’s letter contains 
a budget of family politics, xpos Westiu, Gaz, 21 Aug. 3/2 
The fall of a skiit is a point second to none In importance m 
the politics of a costume. 

Political (polrtikal), a, (f3.) [f. L. poiettc- 
uSf a. Gr, iroXirne^bs (see prec ) +-AL J 

1. Of, belonging, or pertaining to the stale or 
body of citizens, its governinent and policy, esp, in 
civil and secular affairs ; public, civil; of orj^er- 
taining to the science or art of politics 

1331 T, Wilson Logike (1580) rsb, The polhticall lawe 
do^^cause an outward discipline to bee obseiued, euen of 
the wicked. 1637 R, Humphrey tr St, Ambrose ii Pref., 
We must disceine betweene . political order . and . . the 
vices incident thereunto 1646 S, Bolion Arraignnu Err, 
317 In the execution of them, the King pei forms bis part in 
a pohticall way, the officers of the Church in an eccleslasticall 
way. 1788 Priestley Led, Mist v xxxix. 282 The shaie 
that he may have m directing the affaire of the society may 
be called his political liberty x8& Lecicy Europ, Mor, J. 11. 
310 The distinct nationalities that composed the empiie 
[Rome] had lost all care for political freedom, X878 Glad- 
stone Pnnu Homer vii 100 What they [the Achaians] 
seem to have brought with them was the true political 
spirit s the faculty of nation-making 
b Of persons. Engaged m civil administration ; 
civil, as distinct from military; spec, in India, 
having, as a government official, the function of 
advising the ruler of a Native State on political 
matters, apolitical agent, resident, etc. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leofoes 212 The junior pohtical 
officers who served under the Envoy, or the Political Agent 
in Upper Sindh x86x W. H Russell in Times 29 July, 
The civilian Generals, or * pohtical ♦ chiepL aie obnoxious to 
foe regulars. x88o Gen. Adye in vdh Cent, Apr, 699 
The first class comprises political residents, commissioneis 
of provinces, magistrates, officers of police and public works, 
1903 Whitakev*s Almanack 495/2 States of India governed 
by their native Princes, Ministers, or Councils, with the 
help and under foe advice of a political officer of tlie 
Supreme Government 

2. Having an organized governinent or polity, 
t Said also of animals such as bees and ants {phs,') 

1637 S PuRCHAS Utile) Theatre of Politicall Flying-In- 
sects 1658 Rowland Mou/et's T/ieat Ins, 921 The Phi- 
losopher doth rightly reckon them in the number of the 
Political sort of Insects, x^ Locke Goat 11, vii 
^9 T here only is a Political or Civil Society 1873 Maine 
Hist Inst, XU. 358 Every independent political community, 
that IS, every independent community neither in a slate 
of nature, nor m a state of anarchy. 

3. Relating to, concerned or dealing with politics 
or the science of government. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Bp, 65 Beside his politicall 
wisdome, his knowledge in Philosophie was very large. 
*7S8 Johnson Idler No, 5^3 Men of a more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we sdiall now see the ambassa- 
dors of France saDolicatme: for Ditv. x&2a ae Tan 


in C. U, ' 
propose to 

of the Industrious Classes for foe Protection of Public 
Rights. X883 Speeiaior 16 May, The ladder which leads to 
foe highest positions in political life, 

4u Belonging to or taking a side in politics or in 
connexion ‘with the party system of governmtmi ; 
in a bad sense, partisan, foctious. 
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1769 litmus Zeii, 111. (1772) 27 It has all been owing to the 
malice of political wnteis, who will not suflfer the best and 
brightest of characters to take a single right step for the 
honour or inteiest of the nation 2846 Wright Zss Mid 
Affcs 11. XIV 259 The oldest English political song preserved 
relates to the battle of Lewes in 1264. a 1859 Macaulay 
Jtlxst Eng XXV V. 241 He tried to make what is, 111 the 
latgon of our time, called political capital out of the deso- 
lation of his house and the blood of his first born x8oo 
Cmi, Diet, S.V, A^amnent, Political assessments, m the 
United Slates, contributions of money levied by political 
committees upon olfice-holders in order to defray the ex- 
penses of a polilioal canvass X900 Daily News s Nov. 7/1 
Another feature of an American Presidential campaign is 
the lavish display of political * ljultons 

1 6 = Politic A. 3. Obs . 


x6x4 11 . Jonsoh/JiwM Fau iii i, I cannot beget a project 
with all my political brain yet. *654 tr Mar tints Cong, 
China X06 And sometimes suggested dangerous, but political 
Counsels to the Tartars 17139 Stcrnd Tr Shandy XI x, 
'Twas iiatutal and very poliiital too in him, to have taken 
a ride to Shandy-Hall 1778 [W Mausitall] Minutes 
Agfic,) Digest jQ From two to three liundied acres is the 
most political Farm a 1817 in Jas. Mill JBnt, India IL v 
1 334 Whether it would he political to intcifere, or whether 
.It would be expedient, must coiiiinue a doubt with us 
6 , X^hrnscs. f PoltUcal anthmchCi statistics of 
the population, trade, icvcnue, expenditure, etc, of 
a state , j^olilical day^civtl day (Day 6) ; fohtlcal 
ecQtmiy^ economist i sec Economit 3, EcoNOArrsT/| ; 
political dftogyaphy^ that pait of geography winch 
deals with the boundaites, divisions, and pos> 
sessions of states ; political prisoner ^ a person im- 
prisoned for a political olTcnce ; political verse, m 
Jlyzantme and mod. Gr, literature (Gr. voXtrucos 
popular), verse composed by accent, not quantity, 
with an accent on the last syllabic but one, esp. an 
iambic veisc of this kind of fitlecn syllables. 

x66m I’ktty Tracts id h eland (1769) 90 A') Essay in 

^Potiiical Aulliinctick, concerning the Growth of the Ciiy 
of London. 17x0 J. Harris Lex, Teehn, II, VoUttcal 
Arii/twdteh, is the Application of Arithmetical Calculations 
to the Extent and Value of Lands, Numlier of People, 
Publick Revenues, Taxes, Commerce, Manufactures, 01 
wlmlcvcr relates to the Power, Stiength, Riches, &c. of any 
Nation or Common-wealth, 173S-7 Ucrkilcy Qmiut 
§ 530 Whether a little lefiection and a little politic.il 
arithmetic may not shew us our mistake ? 1706 Piiii i iPs 
s v. Day^ The Parts of a*Political or Civil Day. [i6xs 
Anioini nu Montuirustilm Tuuotc de *rUtconomie 

Politique I X740 Ln. Wlstmouli ani> in Johnson Debates 
(1787) I. zoo As in private life, so in puhtiCiil cecononiy, the 
demands of necessity arc easily supplied 1767- [sec 
Economy j] 1780 IIakkis Phdol I/ig, u 11. Wks (1841) 
4x0 There arc Apolitical verses of Urn same barbaious char- 
acter by ConstantinuH Manasses, John Tret/es, and otheis 
of that period 2788 Guiiion Iiii (1828) VII, 132 

Mly/ariline puctsj confound all meiisurcof feet and syllables 
m the impotent strains which have received the name of 
political or city veiscs, 

B. sb, (elliptical use of the adj.) 

1. A political pcisoii ; in various senses i a =* 
I’olitical agent, ofliccr, resident ; see above, i b 

X848 Sir H. B. Edwarucs in Lady Edwardes Mem, fz888) 

I . 1^2 Another of your liordship's '^young politicals 'joined 
me in the middle of all this fighting, Edward 3 Lako X856 

J, W, Colic Mem, lint, Gen, renin, War I li 71 He was 
huperseded. .by a ' political who. .involved him in a carte 
and tierce correspondence with the Madras oiTicials X898 
Glo. Smith 12 Indian Siatem 11. 27 A man of action, 
whether as a soldier, a ' political ' ui the Anglo-Indian sense, 
or an administrator. 

b. A politician ; a political writer, rare’’"^ 

*837 Gbn P. Thompson Audi Alt, II. App. 97 If there is 
a heaven for politicals, you and 1 , Sir, will ask for a corner 
of the Tory bench. 

0 . =» plitical prisoner : see aliove, 6, 
x888 Century Mag, XXXV. 402 Politicals suffering from 
nervous affections, . are often put m the same ward with 
insane criminals 1895 Westm Gaa 16 Mar 2/3 Tlie 
flogging of politicals, and their degradation to the general 
txeatincnt of thieves and mmclerers. 

1 2. pi. Political matters, politics. Ohs, 
i 6 ai Bp Mountago DiaMbm 52* Atway m Nnturalls 
sometime in Pohticalls. 01x734 Nori ii Lives (1826) 111 . 208 
He held a due respect to superiors, especially in poliiicals 
Hence Foli'tioftliBixL, political activity or par- 
tisanship; Poli’tloalize v a. tram to make 
or render political ; b. uUr, to piactise or dis- 
course on politics; FoUtloallza'tioxi, the action 
of making political, 

1846 WoRCt^Ti viiPoliticalism ,{Ch, Ob,), X869 Coniemp 
liev, X. IX If you continue to allow him to politicalize in your 
paper. 1902 x^tli Cent, tf after Nov 733 In America the 
poitticalisaiion can do more harm than elsewhere. 
PoU^tically , edv , [f prec. -h -ly 2 ] 
tX. In a politic manner; “Politicly. Obs, 
v^Mxhort Her Majesty's Faith/ Subj mllarl Misc. 
(Malh) II 95 The general musters, and training up of men, 
most prudently and politically commanded. 1764 Goldsm. 
Mist, Eng, tn Lett (1772) I 226 Heniw politically pretended 
the utmost submission to the pope’s decrees. 17^ Burnby 
Mem Mdnstasio II. 348 The protest , was only made 
politically, in order to deprecate my vengeance. 

2 . In a political manner ; m respect of politics ; 
from a political point of view. 

ax638 Mbdb Daniels Weehs xxvii. Wks. (167a) 707 They 
should serve them not religiously, but politically, uiasmucb 
as they were to become Slaves and Vassals to Idolatrous 
Nations. X7SO CuBSrBRF Let, to Son 19 Mar., Never lose 
view of. . the political affairs of Europe. Follow them poli- 
ui^ly, chronologically, and geographically, through the 
newspapers* xl^x Miall in Noncotf, I. x A national 


establishment of religion is essentially vicious in Its const!- 
tuiioii— philosophically, politically and lehgiously x868 
Fri fman Norm, Cong, II vii 91 That part of the old 
Danish realm . which is now pohucally pai i of Sweden, 
fb As an oiganized state, Ohs 
1779-8* Johnson L P , Pole Wks. IV 73 Society, poli- 
tically regulated, is a state contia-distinguished from a 
state of nature 

So Poli ticalness. rai e. 


X727 Bah ey vol II, Poltitcalmss, political quality, 
Foliticaster (pohtikEE’stoj) rare [ad. It. 
(01 Sp.) phticastro . see Politic B. and -asteb ] 
A petty, feeble, or contemiotible politician. 

1641 Milton Reform, 11 Wks 1851 HI. 56 Though all 
the Tube of Aphorismeis, and PoUticasters would perswade 
us theie be .. reasons against it 1805 W Tavixir m Ann 
Re7> III 200 But those politicasters who to Spam are not 
ju&t, will to Germany not be generous 1892 Pall MailG, 
2S Nov 2/2 Ihe country is very sick of the parliamentary 
squabbles of politicasters. 

FoliticiaJX (pplitijan). Fonns: Gpolitioien, 
-itien, y-isiaH; -lUon, poll-, 7 - politician, ( 7-8 
-itian). [f as Politic + -ian. So F. pohtlcten,^ 
1 1. A politic peison j chiefly in a sinister sense, 
a shrewd schemer; a crafty plotter or intriguer, Ohs 
xs88 Sir W Stanlly Dr, Alien's Seditious Drifts 8^ 
Some oueibiglits euen in pollicie, escaped this great poli- 
ticien. 1592 Nashe/* Pemlesse A ij b, The I?iuel . was, .so 
famous a Politician in purchasmq;; that Hel, which at the 
beginning; was but on obscure Village, is now become a 
huge cilieb 2596 SiiAKa x Hen, IV, 1. 111. 241 , 1 am whipt 
and scourg’d with rods, Netlcd, and stung with Pismires, 
when I heaie Of this vile Politician Bullingbrooke. 16x3 
Chapman Rev, B D'Ambots i, 1 Plays 187^5 II. 119 This 
was a sleight well maskt. 0 what is man Vnlesse he be 
a Politician X7ijg Ficlding Tom fanes vl 11,^ The squire 
was, however, in many points, a perfect politician 1764 
Fooip Patron iir, Wks 1790 1 3^2 Ah, Sever, Sever 1 you 
are a miserable politician. Do you know, now, that this is 
the luckiest incident that ever occurz'd? 

2. One versed m the theory or science of govern- 
ment and the ait of governing ; one skilled in 
politics; one practically engaged in conducting 
the business of the state ; a statesman. 

X589 FuTfENiiAM £ttg Poeste i ul (Arb.) 23 Poets., were 
the first lawmakers to the peemie, and tlie first pohtitiens, 
deuising all expedient mcanes (or th’establishiiient of Com 
moil wealth 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balsnds Lett, (vol. I ) 33 
'X hat felicity PoUtisians search after, as being the end of 
avillife, 1696 Piiir LIPS (ed 5), Pditieiau, one that under, 
stands the Art of Governing, or judges of it according to 
the Parts he has acquired. XTtis Blacks roNE Comm, I. 
InLiod, 96 Sir Edwaid Coke, and the politicians of that time, 
conceived great difficulties m carrying on the projected 
union, x886 M. Arnold m Times 22 May 15/6 Loid 
Salishury’fa bad and arbitrary temper (I mean, of couise, as 
a poliuctan, ) is os great a misfortune to the country as 
Lord Randolph Chui chill’s intriguing 
b. One keenly interested in politics ; one who 
engages in party politics, or in political strife, 
or who makes politics his profession or business ; 
also (esp. in U, S,), in a sinister senscj one who 
lives by politics as a trade. 

x 6 a 8 Ford Lover's Mel, iv, h, So politicians thrive, Tlmt 
with then ciabhed faces, and sly tricks, . . do wriggle in Their 
heads iirst, like a fox, to rooms of state 1632 H lywood and 
Pt Iron Age Wks 1874 IV 364, 1 am a polliucian, oathes 
with me Are but the tooles I woike with, I may hreake An 
oath by my profession 1646 Buck RtcJu III, 1. 17 Lewis 
was meeily a Politician, and studied only his owne ends. 
a 1732 Gay Fables 11 ix. 14 Politicians you suggest, Should 
drive the nail that goes the best. 1776 Adam Smith W, Nat 
IV. 11 (1869)11 41 That insidious and ciafty animal, vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed 
by the momentary fiucluations of affairs x8a8 Macaulay 
Hallam Ess (1887) 96 A politician, where factions run high, 
IS interested not (or the whole people, but for his own 
section of it. 1879 SiR G Campblll White * Black 68 
The word ^politician* is used in a bad sense m America, as 
applied to people who make politics a profession, and are 
skilled in tlie art of * wire pulling ’ and such practices. 

f 3 = Politique, Politic B. i b. Obs. 

X6s6 M. Casaubon Entlius, iii 171 The use of this Theo- 
logic, doth most properly belong unto Jeiuits, and Jesuited 
Politicians, whether they calf themselves Lutherans or 
CalvuiLsts, or otherwise. 167a [H. Stubbe] Rosentary tjr 
Bayes 7 The Ecclesiastical Pohtition wnt in England x6Bx 
Baxier Aec, Sherloche iv 189 Their minuter differences 
have made some called Lutheians, . some Independents, 
and some Politicians or Erastians. 


4 (See quot) 

x868 Wood Homes without H xHi 24; The White-Eyed 
Flytatcher {Muscicapa eantnx) , uses so much newspaper 
in the construction of its home, that it has gone by the 
name of Politician. 

6 . atirib, 

X638 R, Baker tr Balzac's Lett, (vol HI ) 43 This is one 
o( your politician subtleties, to make Angoulesme passe for 
a Frontier Towne 167* Milton Samson 1195 your ill- 
meaning Politician Loras,- Appointed to await rntf" thirty 
spies. 188s A. Forbes Souvenirs Continents 247 A turbu- 
lent sea of political or rather politician quasi social life 

Hence \nonce-wds,) FoUti’oianess, a female 
politician; Folitl oiaaism, practice characteristic 
of a politician ; FoHti cianlze v. trans,, to in- 
volve in party politics, 

1887 Sat, Rev, 11 June 833/1 Mr Lawson, and the other 
Radical politicians and *politicianesses who wencjjut for to 


w... passed. — — . . 

Resolution in Votes (N. Y.) a6 Oct., The corrupt ring that 
has hound this aty baud and foot, .^politictanizing the 


POLITICO-. 

public schools and perpetrating bold, gigantic robberies 
upon the taxpayeis. 

I* Foliti Clous, a, Obs, Also 9 -itious. [iryeg. 
f. politic or pohitet-an -H -ous ] Politic ; political. 

1638 Sir T Herbert Trav (ed 2) 171, 1 could*. perceive 
that Mahomitan Princes are terrible ciafty or mysteiiously 
pohticioiis. z8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, nn, One of the public 
and polititious warldly-wise men that stude up to prevent 
ane general owning of the cause in the day of power. 

Foli ticist (-sist). rare, [f. Politic + -ist,] 
A student of political science : see quot. 

1885 Sfcley Sc (1896)1 26 The histoiian, according 
to me, is distinct. He is not an anthropologist or an ethno- 
logist, but if I may coin a word, he is a politicise. The 
political group or oiganism— the state^ts his study 

Foliticize (polr tissiz) , v, [f, as Politio + -izb,] 

1. tiUr, To act the politician; to discourse on 
or engage m politics. 

X758 H. Walpole Let to Mann it June, But while I am 
politicisiim, I forget to tell you half the put port of my letter. 
*759 13 Sept,, Not to politicize too much, I believe 

the woild will come to be fought for somewhere between 
the N or th of Germany and the b^k of Canada. 1840 Cahlyle 
Heroes v. (1B72) 177 Bums . could have governed, debated 
in National Assemblies; jpoliticised, as few could. 1892 
Pall Mall G 3 Dec a/a We talk and squabble and pokti- 
cire about education as a vote catching agency. 

2. tram. To render political, give a political 
character to 

1846 Groig Greece t, xl 1 , 285 It was the tendency of the 
enlightened men of Athens, from the days of SolDn down- 
wards, to lefinc and politicise the character of Th6seus. 
Ib/d XIV, 351 ConOn , , histoncises and politicises the whole 
legend. xSSy Hour Glass I, 60 The opinion of a literatiire- 
laster whose intellectual palate is so *politiased ’ that be 
detects a smack of the hustings where there is none. 

Hence Polx’tici*mg/^/ a., talking politics. 

1B48 Blacktv, Mag, LXIII. 578 Besides the politicising 
and haranguing ciowds. your course is hemmed by count- 
less others. 1887 Coniemp Rev Nov 711 Foliticuing 
sophists threaten to be a perfect curse to India. 

fPo’lxticlees, a, Obs, rnre^^K [f. Politic 
or sb, -f* -iiESS.] Void of policy ; impolitic. 

1356 J. Heywood Spider ^F, Ixix 34 Betwene his politike- 
lesse pittie (eist saide) And his pitteles polisie, (here erst 
laicle). 

Folitzoly (pp htikli), adv, [f. Politic a, 

+ -LT^.] In a politic manner; with policy or 
skilful management ; shrewdly ; artfully, craftily, 
1477 SjR J Paston in P, Lett, III. 188 , 1 thynke notte a 
mater . . weell handelyd, nor poletykly dalte with. xsatS 
Act 28 Hen, VIII, c 7 § o Your maiestie most victoriouseTy 
prudently polltikely and indiffereuUy hath ruled this 
realme. a 2548 Hall Citron,, Edw IV 230 The allega- 
cions weie well proued by the Englishmen, and pollitiquely 
defended by the Frenche men X603 Knolles Hist Turks 
255 The death of Mahomet had been politiquely concealed 
one and fortie daies, 1701 Db Fob True-born Eng, s They 
rule so TOlilickly and so well 1808 E S. Barrett Miss-led 
General X47 As if he bad purposely and politicly selected 
them as a foil to bimseir x86B Holme Lee B , Godfrey 1, 
He had politicly relaxed a little towards her* 

l| Folitico (poli’tiko). Now rare [It or Sp. 
pol^t^co^(^^^^sxQ, apolitician.] A politician : chiefly 
with, bad connotation 

1630 R, yohnsods Kmgd ^Comnm, A ij b, The nimblest 
Politico's of these active times, 1659 Gaudcn Tears Ch, 

II. xxxii 256 He is counted cunning, a meere poliiico, a 
time'Server, an hypocrite 1692 Vindication Pref Abi 
Methinkb 1 hear now our cautious Politico's asking, What 
ayls this Person ? 1893 F Adams Nev} Egy^i 129 Academic 
London politicos. 

Politi CO-, combining form of Gr. 
civil, prefixed to an adj. to denote a. 

* politically, as applied to politics*, os politico^ 
-anthmetical, -elEtcal, -geographcal, ^rnoral, -or- 
thodox , b. ‘political and . as politico-conv 
meraal, -ecclesiastical, -judiaal, -military, -peri- 
patetic^ -sacerdotalf -scientific, -social, -theological j 
also used to form sbs., as polthconta ma, a mania 
for politics ; pohticoplicrhia, a horror of politics. 

In a used m the formation of adjectives from phrases 
GontaxcAnapobhcal e. g from political arithmetic, pokiico- 
arithmencal , from pdtiieal economy, poliitco-econamtcaL 
xBis J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag, XXXVIII. ex Of . . 
greater weight in the ^politico-arithmetical scal& 1881 
Nature XXIII 420^ The construction of the*politico-com- 
mercial road from Darjiluig to the Jyalap Pass. x8xx I. 
Milner hi Ufexxui, (1^2)467 Ecclesiastical and *politico- 
ecclesiastical questions ot great magnitude xSSiH Spencer 
in Contemp Rev, July 45 Study of men's *pohuco-e*ical 
ideas and sentiments. 2805 Edtu Rev VI 468 Mr Cock- 
bum’s *politico-gcographical sketch. 1825 Botham Ofic, 
Apt, Maximized, Indic (1830) 76 One *pqlmco judicial 
virtue his lordship has. 2785 Eng Rev VI 340 The 
♦Politico mama, and passion for news, our author alledges 
are unfavourable to hterature 1853 Th. Ross Humboldt s 
Trav, HI. xxxi. 230 In all the Spanish possessions in 
America, we must distinguish between the ecclcsii^ic, 
♦politico-military, and financial divisions, 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap (X679) 228 The question .is at present a very 
serious one, involving , , many moral and politico moral 
issues x8ei Syo. Smith Wfes, (1850) r This ♦politico- 
orthodox rage in the mouth of a preacher may be pro- 
fitable as well as sincere 1749 Fielding Tom fortes v/. 
li, Those wise tenets, so well inculcated in that ♦Politico- 
Feripatetic school of Exchange-alley. 2830 Hay & Belf- 
RAGS Mem, A Waugh 111 (183^225 Many others displayed 
unmanly fears and the horrois of a ♦poUticophobia. 1824 
G, S. Faber Dtjffic, Infidelity (1833) 83 The code of religion, 
which he [Moses] delivered ..was not a *politico-sacerdotal 
fraud, 1778 Abigail Adams m Fean. Lett (1876) 358 
The *pglitic9-scientific ladies of France. 1856 Aloimis 111 
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Mackail Life (1899) I 107 , 1 can’t enter into ’‘politico social 
subjects with any interest , things are m a muddle 175® 
WAROURtON Letter id *Politico theological 

dissertations on Calvinisni, Jansenism, Quietism, &c *890 
Lowell Miltoi^s Areop Latest Lit Ess iiSgi) gs Williams 
, lived long enough to learn that there were politico theo 
logical bores in Rhode Island 

Poli^tico-econo'iuical, a [See Politico-,] 
Pertaining or relating to Political Economy. 

18^7 RusKiif Pet, Pcen, Atfi (1S68) 69 The real pohtico 
economical signidcation of every one of those beautiful 
toilettes i8y3 H Spencer St/fa Seciol, (1882) 44 Certain 
classes of sociological facts {as the politico economical) 
llPoEtioone(-fln^). OSs rare, [It f Politico + 
-ajte . see -ooir ] A politician ; with hostile or 
contempttions connotation 

^1734 Worth Exam (1740) 118 He was certainly a true 
Matchiavellian Politicone, and his Skill lay in the English 
State —LifeLd Gmlfordi^sXd^l 155 (D) Formal visitants 
and pohticoues often found him out at his chambeis 

Foli'ticO'reli’giouSy a, [See Politico-] 
prop. Pertaining to leligion as influenced by 
politics , but commonly used as = Peitaiumg to 
politics as influenced by or dependent on religion, 
at once political and religious. 

WS 4 O w Connotssenr No 47 Pi We weie inspired with 
a detestation of the pope and pretender by the I^oujuf or, 
the yesint Caught and such other politico religious dramas 
1804 C. B Brown tr Poiney’e View Soil £/ *9 p xiii. A 
power raised upon a politico-reheious foundation, hke that 
claimed by the Stuarts of England 1841 Trench Parables 
lu. (1877) 46 The parables of Jesus have not primarily a 
moral, but a politico-rel^ious, or theocratic purpose 1878 
Stubbs Const, Hist, lu. xviii, 80 The poUtico-religious 
schemes of the Lollards 

So Poli tioo-rell gionist, one whose religion is 
of a political character, or a matter of politics. 

1835 M(^, VII, sgd Candour is a quality well nigh 

b^ished from, die morale of the politico-religionist 

PoUtied (pp'litid) , a, rare, [f. Polity t + -ed 2.] 
Haying or provided with a polity. 

i8i(SG S Faber Pagan Idol III 625 A powerful 
and regularly politied people 1837 — Sacr, Calend 
(1844) 1^11 ^3 A distinct and regularly pohtied 
Church 1838 — Inquiry 571 Communions, which God 
hunself has declared to be Churches, however they onginated, 
and however they were pohtied 

t Poll’tLon. Obs, rare-\ [ad. L. plUiot^m 
polishing.] 

16*3 CocKERAW, Pohtion^ a diligent trimming, 

1! Politique Cpolite'k). [F.,prop.adj ‘political*: 
see Politic.] One of an opportunist and moderate 
party, which arose in France c 1573, during the 
Huguenot wars, and regarded peace and political 
reform as more urgent than the decision by aims 
of the religious quarrel ; also, a sympathizer with 
this party elsewhere, and, opprobuously, an in- 
differentist, a temporizer • = Politic Bib, 

1609 BiBLE(Douay) Kxod x.Comm , BecanseGodsservants 
may not temporue in religion, politwues unjustly charce 
them to have bad intentions. i6h Bulwer ChiroL A 11% 
Interpreters henceforth grow out of date, While Pohtiques 

USUrOe thft ^iill-ane efai-a vBi,... w.. . ^ . 


that IS, and the Germans, -^sent help to Henry. 
x688 Q, Eemew CLXVII. at At Court three great parti^ 
were extending for powt in the King's name-the Guises, 
the Reformers, and the Folitiqoes. * 

obs. forms of Politic, -ly. 
Po’litwt, rare [f. Polity 1 + -ist ] A student 
of or writer on polity. 

w ^ pleasant society of Poh- 

like Hooker, TayIoi,&c 
-lous : see Politioiait, -iods. 
F 0 UWia 6 ,». rare [f Polity 1 + -ize.I 
1 1 . ^ tram. To deal with or treat (a matter) 
politicly, diplomatically, or ciaftily. b Xo 
deal politicly or diplomatically Obs, 

Tofte Alba (1880) 6$ Matters of state we vse to 

o tram. To make into citizens. 

ZwT N CaSes Gw]? 

v«y fitfor 


1393 Nashe Christ's T Wks (Grosait) IV 232 If you 
should lende it (from the beginning to the ending,) hut 
sutable dcscriptionate pohture 1607 Tofscll Boitr-:f 
BtostsPip Ded, I he neatness and pohture of the Cat and 
Peacock x6y& Attif IIandi,ojn dg Xo 1 educe them [men] 
from the polituie and improvement of after times to their 
firiit caves and cott-iges. 1720 J Johnson Canons Eng, 
Ch Pref to Rdr 64 Men who wanted the Polituie and Fine 
ness of this Age 

Polity ^ (pp liti). Also 7 pollity, [a obs. 
polihe (1419), ad. L polllia : see Policy sb tj 
!• Cml oiganization (as a condition) ; civil 01 der. 

1538 Starkey Englandx 11, 51 Pepul, lude, wy thout poly ty, 
can not vse that same [riches] to theyr owns commodyte. 
X594 Hooker Pol 11 1 11 8 i The necessitie of Politie, 
and Regiment malt Chuichesmay bee held, without holding 
any one cettayne foime to bee necessaty m them all Nor 


a true is it pobsible that any form of pohtie, much less pohtie 

ingUsh ecclesiasticall should be good, viilesse God himselfe bee 

sitants authour of it, 1763 J Bruwn Poeioy A Mus iv 40 In the 

Couise of Time, and the Progress of Polity and Arts, a 
XOO-] Separation of the seveial Paits would natuially aiise 

,j xB68 Gladstone Jim Mundt vi 171 At a peiiod ante- 

/ cedent to the foimation of anything like polity in Gieece 
" b. Administiation of a state, civil government 
gion, a. process or course of action) 

*715 Attehbury Serm , On Matt xxvii as (1734) I 127 They 
d with werepei mitted to retain some Shadow ohheu Domestick 

^uror. Polity and Government 1774 JcrFCRSOH App,, 

■amas Wks 1859 f ^ 4 + The original constitution of the American 
nil. A colonies possessing their assemblies with the sole right of 
e that directing their internal polity 1884 W C Smith Ktldro- 
rabies sian 60 To help the growth Of cml polity, and self control. 

8 8 A paiticnlar foim of political organization, 

igious ^ government. 

*597 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. Ixxix. § 3 We piefeire .. the 
on IS Spa; tan befoie the Athenian Politie i6sa-6a Hevlin Cos- 
mo^ Introd {1674) 4/2 Of this, kind also are the several 
J Polities, and forms of Government 1756 Compt Fantier 

L nigh s V, Queen bee. Some authors who have wutten of the polity 

„ _ of bees 1876 Grant Burgh ScA EcotL r. 1 3 note. The 

SD ■*.] polity of Scotland lemained as yet Celtic, though it very 
soon aftei wards became feudal 

verful An organized society or community of men , 

tlend a State. Also 

ill tied 1650 Trapp Comm Exod xx 17 Moses his politic could 
L uotl not consibt of true worshippers and professed Idolateis. 

latetl, 1828 Ca^yle (1857) I 152 The polity of Literatme is 

called a Rraublic 1840 J H Newman iterin (1842) 
tt^efit V XV. 244 The soul of man is intended to be a well ordeied 
polity. 1894 Huxley Etiol ^ Ethics 23 These who should 
be kept, as certain to be serviceable members of the polity. 

1 3. Mode of administering or managing public 
erate private affairs ; esp skilful, prudent, or ciafty 
r the ni^^iagement; statecraft, = Policy 1 2-4 Obs, 
PiLKiNGTON Espas Abdyos Pref. g It is wondei full 
LLicai to considei the foolishnes of the wicked, which m pohtie 

aims wold seme so wise B Jonson Cynthia's Rev 1, i, 

With your best politic to be ignorant 1697 Evelyn Nwmsm 

i in- ®®5 The false Polity of Raising and Sinking 1828 

D Israeli Chas, /, II, xii 310 The age of heroism was 
now settling into the age of polity 1843 Lvtton Last Bar 
■vants m. lU, I know little of stratagem and polity, wars and kings 
barTC 1 4. A political principle, noiite-use Obs, 

IniiS J* Mihiia 27 This IS the reason 

X/ “ body politick 

— rtie t Polity 2, Obs, [enon. f. Pole sb,^ + -ity.] 

enry. ® POLARITY I 

arties M Ridley Magn Bodies vi, 23 This alteration of 

uises, polity is to be obserued likewise m Magneticall needles. 
lota xvii 64 From those paralels and paib, neeie adioyn- 
mg to the me, the greatest vigour of pohtie Magneticall 
ident .1. 73 That contiaiynatuie of pollity 

that was in the weake Load stone. 

Poh. (pfhtsiiMz), V. [f. Dame of 

Adam Politzer, a physician of Vienna, who intro- 
(^iced the method . see -ize.] iram. To inflate 
the tympanic cavity of (a patient) through the 
tier) Eustachian lube. Hence Polvtaenzmg vb!, sb, 

Xq also Poll tzerlza tion. 

Politzaising 15 now 

LTON £ « ' 791 The Eustachian tube was found to 

irina pervious, as ascei tamed by auscultation during Pohtzei - 

Obs ohs. form of Pulley. 

Polk (pj..lk), I- [ad. F. pelier (Littrd), f . 

The Polka sb,^] mtr. To dance the polka, 

with M J. Higgins Ess (1875) 210 He walt/es smooLhlv 

■ polked with theirdaugh^ 

. of Poke I var. Polk , 

Zf* W. PULK, pool. ^ 

tute Polia (piJu Ika), sbl [ = Fi. and Ger. pob^a • ] 

of uncertain origin. Thedance being of Bohemian 1 

nff! Mmm), it has been suggested ^ 

A was a coiruption of Czech 


f a coiruption of Czech pabhahsXr, 

Polish fem. of J’erai a Pole : cf. plonmst I’^w? "J* »" ™«>vet .3 potl. laJ 

(also a dance), and mazurka 1 ^ .i** . **3’« Brawhuo- 


I 1844 Illustr, Lend News 23 Mai. 18 1 The Polka is an 
t original Bohemian Peasant Dance, and was fust inlioduced 

' into the fashionable saloons of Bcilin and St Petersburg, 
I about eight years since 1844 Lady Eastiake Jrnh 4 
I Corr I 153 A polka danced, only fit foi children, because 

: so evidently taught by a dancing-master 184$ Smart 

, SuppI, Polka, an Hungaiian dance lately fashionable in 
Fiance and England 1832 Miss Yohgl 'Iwo Gitatd xiii 
(z86i) 237 ‘Thank you, 1 don’t dance the Polka', she re- 
plied, 188* Academy 15 Oct 293 Piof Helniar has the 
credit of being the inventoi of the polkn 1884 St, y antes' 
Gas 28 Apr 5/1 It was laglioni who intioduced into 
England the pollya 1898 Stainlr & Barulti Did Mm 
Teims 372/1 The polka was so poptiUu that it absorbed 
every other dance for a time Articles of food, of clothing 
and of ornament, were named after it athib, 1844 lllusir 
Lend News xx May 301/1 You pcrfoim the galoiJ waltz, 
substituting the Polka step just described 

2 . A piece of music lor such a dance, or m its 
time 01 ihythm. 

1844 Illnstr, Land News 27 Apr 280 The fouith polka by 
Juliien Composed on National Boiiemiau and H ungaiian 
Melodies 184& riiAcitLRAY Bk ^nobs xxv, You recognise 
those polkas ? They were playeii at Devonshire Plouse 
the day of the grand fete, *867 JMiss Braddon A’, God- 
win I 1 i6 The guaid’s horn placing a joyous polka made 
itself heard among the licos 

3 . On account of the popularity of the dance, 
polka was piefixed as a tiade name to articles of 
all kinds (cf. quot, 1898 in i); eg, the polka 
mUatn-band (for looping up curtains), polka- 
§auze, polka hat) polka-dot, a pattcin consisting of 
dots of uniform size and airangemeiit. 

1846 W S CoTTiRriL (*^A') Polka Song Book and Old 
Friends Olio, containing Comic and Sentimental Songs, 
Ducts, Gleesj etc 1851 hlAViicw Lond, Labour I 367/r 
We won’t give a faidcn for the polka hats with the low 
Clowns, 1883 Cenlmy Mag July 378/1 To the end of 
which [line] he looped,, what is known, icchtiically, as 
the ‘polka’, with scailet body, led hackle, blown and 
white tail, and wings of the spotted feathers of the guinea- 
fowl. 1884 J G BouRKr Snake Dance Mequis xi ng 
Cpyeied with white spots which . lesolved themselves into 
white aiiow-heads and polka-dots, the lattei airanged longi- 
^dinally, two and two. 1894 Enz L Banks Camp, 
Cunosity 160, 1 bought a black and white polka dot blouse 
and apion foi woik in die laundry 
Hence (nonce-wds,) Polka v, vUr,, to dance the 
polka, Polka io a., of the character of a polka, 
Polkama*nla, a mama for dancing the polka; 
Folkery, an assembly for polka dancing ; po 1- 
kist, -Iste, one who dances the polka. 

18^ Sala Tw, round Clock (1861)299 It does my heait 
good to see the . children in our crowded London courts 
ana alleys waltzing and ^polkaing to the Italian organ- 
eiindet’s music. 1873 Miss Brough rON Nancy II 174 We 
have at length left them to polka and schottische theit fill 
until the morning 1884 G Moore Mummet^s Wiji xii, 
iSf Offenbach too ‘‘polkaic. 184s Punch Vfll. 86 

-.TT « « issaid to have originated in Bohemia *883 
W. B Squire 111 Grove Did Mus, III 8/1 Vienna, Pans, 
and London weie successively attacked by this curious 
polkainania , clothes, hats, and streets were named after 

thedance 1845 M J Higgins (1875) 218 Morning ‘'pol- 
kenes in Gi osvenor Square. 2846 G. Warburton Hochdaga 
I 93 Some of them are the best waltzers and ^polkistes 
I h^e ever seen. 1851 {ittle) The Loignette or Studies of 
M Notice of Lodgings in Town, Fashion- 

Man, .the^PoIka and Polkists, Watering Places, [etc ]. 
Folkai (pfftt'lka), sbl^ [f, prec sb , peih. with 
reference to Polish Polka a Polish woman: cf 
ptonazse,] A woman’s tight-fltting jacket, usually 
knitted . more idPiy polka-jacket, 

Thackctay Contuh to Punch Wka 1898 VI. 80 
Ladies with the most darning polkas, and flounces all the 
D Medutiuds Mag, jj Nov, 47Q The Lady’s 
Winter Polka Jacket xSs* to Mauritius vi 224 A 
sort of polka-jacket of dark cloth with many buttons. zB.^ 
(1861) z8s Stalls, laden with pretty 
gimcracks, wax flowers and Berlin and crochet work, 
PiJJtSj and polkas, and women's ware of all sorts. 

Poll (pM), 5^1 Forms 3 '? Polle, 4-7 pol, 

S -7 powle, 6 pouUe, poollo, poil (Sc,), 6-7 
Vo-wl{^ north flVrzA), poul(e, pool(e, 6-9 polo, cl 
® u * 5 ?. and wM dial^ovr, \}t\P„polle 
- obs. Da poUe He sommet de In teste * (Plantin), 

Pjjpipl caput 'caciimen,fastiginm’ (Kilian), 

LG polle head (Biem. Wb ) , cf. h\v. dial, pull 
(Kietz), Da paid crown of the head.] 

I The head of man or beast. 

1, The human head, (hfot now in serious liter- 
ary use, but common dialectally everywhere ) 

hen?Bn°hfAm^”1: ^ ^og/^as Pe deueU.wolde fain 

nenten heom bi be polle 13 , E, A, A lltt, P B. 126s Puldeii 

^ L f®** hedes. c 1400 Laud Troy 
b^hlloon n® to-gedir with so gret myght, Th.-ft 

P^;yle ShL's® //T n‘'rv.%W“k“'rf .he 

1820 L hniMW l^c«ping hts» poule warS 

tefec I- Wing 


for 

sp§S|if Ip?’ 
the D.a5„f the 


a T ’ 'idk shoe on heel to laced poll's hiiod. 

tlue JW/jjBehol^urheidis 

S 1 vin.i 2 a AndroBarta>ne., 

it??. ^ «»««! to the king. x8i8 Scott 

bufiets whistle as afien a> he ha> hairs left on his auid pow. 
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*871 C. Gibbon Leuk of Gold xx, How is she ever to get 
nmiiicd wi' a shaven pow? 

i' b. The figure or representation of a head 
*377 Langl. P XIII, 246 A paidouii wilh a peys of 

led and two polhs ainydde 

t c. A skull. Qbs ran, 

x’jzx Ramsay Elegy on Patie Bii me vin, He . strak sounds 
fast and clear Out o’ the pow [a mare'b skull] 1725 — 
Gentle Sheph 11. u, Bods up Lheir livers in a wai lock’s pow. 
2 . spec, a. The part of the head on which the 
hair glows* j the head as chaiaclcnzed by the coloui 
or stale of the hair 

x6oa SiiAics Ham, iv. v, 196 His Beaid os white as Snow, 
All Flaxen was Ins Pole *7x3 C’ri ss WiMciiaLSCA Misc, 
Poems 105 With wadling Steps, and frowzy Poles. 1790 
Borns yolm Amlei&on my Jo 1, Blessings on youi frosty 

f ow, John Andeison, niy jo 1791 Cowplr Odyss xtx. 308 
[is bade was biincli’d, lus visage swarthy, cuil’d His poll 
1855 T11ACKL.KAY Newtomes vi, Ills bald head might be 
seen alongside of hli, Quiltei's confidential grey poll, 
b, The Clown 01 top of the head; the veitcx. 
1382 Wyci uj* Dan, xiv. 35 The angel of the Lord toke Iiym 
in the poll of hym [1388 top, Vulg in vciiicehand baie hyin 
in an her of lus heel, and putle hym in to llabyloyiic 1387 
Tki visa tligdi-n (Rolls) IV 217 lie wolde bende his liccr 
fi 0111 he pol towaid be foieheed [L, a veritce cut /»ontcm\, 
*603 OwiN Pembyoke^hue (xSga) 127 A gieat loutid hole in 
the pole of lus head 1607 Topslli Foin f. Beasts, 359 Of 
diseases incident to the eaics, and poll of the head X622 
Walilr piary (Camden) da Ihe said fish [a Caaing whale] 
had no gills, but put out his watei at his pole, 
o. The nape of the neck. 

167* Bi AGRAVB Asirol, Physic 120 , 1 did apply law fresh 
meat to the powl or Heck lo help divert the humour fiom 
the Eyes. xd7S Hobbls Odyssey (1677) 260 The artow 
nieic'd his neck fiom throat to jioH 17x1 Si cm. Sped, 
Ho. 259 f X You shall sometimes sec a Man begin the O/Ter 
of a bnlutation, and,, stop shoit m the Pole of his Neck. 
x8x6 Sporting Mas, XLVII. 302 An old haie . having 
a wiie lound Us neck so tight as to have sunk beneath the 
skin in its pole. 1833 Rc&nl Insir, Cavalry r 48 The bend 
should be uom tlie poll of the neck 
fS. spec. The head anti shouldcis of the hug (ns 
a dish). Cf, Jowl sb,^ 2, Obs, 

*599 JoNSON Ev, Man oui o/IInm, iv. 111, Itee lookes 
like a shield of hrawno, or a due Poule of Ling vpon 
Easter eue, that has furnisht the table all Lent, xdvz 
Ckownk Juliana iii, I was to go buy a pole q* Ling for the 
womens dinner. 

fd:. As the prominent or vhible pait 111 a crowd, 
put for . A peifaon or iiuhvidual m a number or 
libt ( “ llr.Ai) sh, 7 b) ; esp in phrases, e. g. by {the) 
poli^ by counting of heads ; poll by poH^ one by 
one ; pe) poll, loi each petson. Obs, (exc. lu 
legal plir. CiiALUCiraE io the polls,) 
c 132S Pol, Sontj^s (Camden) 237 Of gedelynges, gioraes, . . 
IlaiTotvs, hots knaves, Bi pale and by nolle. 1387 Truvisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 33 Payde to heie lordes for euery pol 
twenty scliillynge X49S Ad it ifeiu VI f, c, 21 § a Hone 
of the Haid petite J ury . shall , have any Cliaicnge to tharray 
or to any persone or poll Llicrin being ympanelled £^15x5 
Cocke LoielVs J 7 . 4 Ye shall here the names poll by poll 
1568 G«ai< ton cm on, II aapl’hc people greatly murmured 
for the payment of fourc pence the nolle 1598 Grpncwcv 
Tacitus* Ann xiii vii. (1622) x88 There was bestowed a 
gift of foity sesterces by powle to the people. z6oa Ful- 
111 cki ond Pi, Parall, 20, X ngiec to pay 101 the cariuige 
of eitctie poll 01 person of tliem a ccilaine suitnnc of money. 
xd24 Capt. Smuii Virginia 167 Some small tax.. as a 
Penny vpoti euery Poll, called a head-penny. X64X Termes 
cie la /,ey s* Challenge to or by the Poll, w whete excep- 
tion is taken to any one, 01 more, as not indifierent 1648 
PrtVNNP Plea for Lords 27 Take them poll by poll 1678 
Wood Life 90 Mai. (O. II. S) II. 40X An act for raising 
money by the poll 1796 II Hun i hr tr. St-PierrPs Stud 
Hat, (1799) 111 . s*6 Voting by poll and by ordets. 

f b. A uuit 111 numbering domestic animals, 
chattels, etc. (Plural after a numeral also poll,) 
Cf. Head sb, 7 c. Obs, 

X494 m Somerset Medmial Wills (1901) aaa A dosyn 
pollys of pewter vesscll. XS34 in Wcavei Welk Wills (i8qo) 
30, iij powles of peauter vesselL 1544 R Bkokcr Will (11 M 
Addit. MS 24023 if* a*b), Twenty poule of puUrey. x 5 ox 
SiiAKS. Alls Well iv. 111. X90 The inustei nle, lotten and 
sound, amounts not to fiOieenc thousand pole 

6 Shoi t foi Poll-tax. Obs, or Mist 

1684 Lol, Rec Penmyh) I 99 Ordeied That a pole Pio- 
portionahly Layd, be debated y^ fust thing tomoii ow x6^ 
Load, Gob, No 2449/4 An Act for Raising Money by a Poll, 
and otheiwise, towards the Reducing of Ireland. 2692 
Washington tr. Milton's Def, Pop, Wks 1851 VIII. 71 
The Jews, even the poorest of them in the time of their 
Commonwealth, paid a Poll. 1884 S. Dowcll Taxes Eng, 
111 . 6 When .« in X379 an immediate suin of money was 
required, .iccourse was again had to a poll. 

IL From I. 4, app. influenced by Poll v 
f 6. a. Number ofpeisons as ascertained by count- 
ing heads; muster. Obs, 

X607 SiiAKS Cor, jit 1. X34 We me the greater pole, and in 
true feare They gaue vs our demands, a 16x3 OvrKBURY 
Trav, 6 The List and the Poll are neuer far disagieeuig. 
f b. Counting of heads or persons ; census Obs, 
x6s9 J, Harrington Lasvstvmg 11. ii» As appears by the 
Pole made of Israel in the Wilderness of Sinai. 1674 Hick- 
MAN Hist, Qmnqiiart, (ed. 2) 137 He is . afraid to come 
either to the pole or to the scale j either 10 weigh, or to 
number authonties with us. x(^ ’Porem Anit^, Gteece i, 
li. (17x5) 8 He instituted a Poll causing every one of the 
Men to cast a Stone into a place appointed. , and found 
them to be in number Twenty-Thousand 
7 . The counting of voters; the entering of votes, 
in order to their being counted, esp. at the election 
of pariminculajy or other lepiesenlalives* 


1623 Sir G. Moorc in Commons Debates (Camden) 36 
Sir John Savill had sufficiently proved the pole demanded 
1633 RelaUProc lade Pm It 10 Ihe (Question being put, 
the No’s, had they been piosecuted to the pole, had 
ha/aided the passing of it 1706 Phillips s.v Poll vb , 
To take a Poll, to set down the Names and reckon up the 
Numbei of Persons concei n’d in an Election 1765 Black- 
stone Comm I II. 178 Ail solclieis quaiteied in the place 
nie to leinove. and not to leturn till one day after the poll 
is ended. 1837 Maurice Ep Si, John xut 204 It is not a 
question to be ilecided by a poll 1863 H Cox Insiit i via 
113 If a poll be dcnianoed on behalf of any candidate 
lejected on the show of hands, the leturning olficei is bound 
to giant the poll 

D. The voting at an election ; the action, or time 
and place, of voting 

1832 Act 2 Will IV, c 45 § 67 The Poll shall on no 
Account be kept open later than Foui o’Clock in the aftei- 
noon of such Second Day x86o Emerson Cond Life, Fate 
Wks, (Bohn) II 321 What pious men 111 tlie pailoin will vote 
for what reprobaie.s at the polls 1 x866 Brigii r Sp , Refo} m 
16 Oct (1876) 379 Come to the poll and give their vote for 
the election of a new Pailiainent 1877 Black Gteen Past 
XXV, The recent icverses at the poll weie only the icsult 
of a teinpoiaiy in nation. 1883 Women's Sufftaga Jutl 
Nov 198/x The exclusion of women from the poll was, 
in lus opinion, nothing short of an injustice 
c. The numerical result of the voting ; the total 
uumbei of votes recorded, as a heavy or light poll, 
X833 Lytton My Hovel xir. xxxii, He stood at the head 
of the poll by a majoiity of ten. 1883 Manch Exam 10 
July 5/3 At Wednesday’s election there was a lighter poll. 
igo6 Daily Heius x6 Aug, 7/3 After the dcclaiation of the 

poll Mr. thanked his constituents for their splendid 

victory. 

III. Tiansferred uses. 


8 . a. The top or ci own of a bat or cap. 

1704 J, PiTis Mokammeiansyw (1738) 99 Some what 
like the Poll of a Man's Hat-case coveted with Broad-cloth 
xBip Citron, in Amu Reg, 7/2 Surmounted by the poll of 
an old hat without a brim 1875 ^ F Burton Gorilla L 
(1876) II n6 Fiom the poll of his mght-cap protmded a 
dozen bristles of elephant s tail hair 
b. The flat or blunt end of the head of a miner’s 
pick or similar tool 

1603 OwrN Pembrokeshire (18^) 91 Fickaxei with a rounde 
poll 1839 Urd Did A rts 835 The pick One side used as 
a hammer is called the poll, and is employed to dnve in the 
gads. x88x Raymond Mimrtg Gloss, ^ Poll (Comw ), the 
head or striking part of a minei’s hammer 

If 9 . The chub or chevin. (? an erior : cf. Pol- 
lard sb 3 ) 

17M in Johnson. 1773 Ainsivorth's Laf, Diet , A poll 
(club fish), capita [edd X736-6t Pollard, or chub fish, captto]. 


IV. 10 . attrib, and Coftib,, as (sense poU’^ 
Itstf -room ; (sense i) polMawed adj, ; poll-adz, 
an adz with a poll 01 striking face opposite the 
cutting edge (^Knight Dut, Mech, 1875); poll- 
book, an official register, previous to the Ballot 
Act, of the votes given ; now, of those qualified to 
vole ; f poll-bootb, the booth or temporary struc- 
ture at which the poll was formerly taken at a par- 
liamentary election, a polling-booth ; poU-clerk, 
a clerk who records the votes polled; a cleik 
officially connected with an election; fpoH- 
gatheror, the collector of a poll-tax ; poU-hlU, 
hwfmonSf a 'bump* on the head; f poll-mad 
a ,^ wrong in the head, mad-brained (cf. Bilwise); 
poll-pick, a miner’s pick with a poll : see qnot. 
1865; poll-shorn <z., having the head or crown 
shorn ; esp, tonsured; poll-siokneas = Poll-evil ; 
+ poll-silver - Poll-tax ; poU-snfftage, universal 
suiTiage {Cent, Did, 1890). Also Poll-bill, etc. 

x68z T. Flatmah Heracliins Ridens No. 51 (17*3) H* 
70 A Man in Authority promises to examine a ^Poll-book 
by the Poors-book, if he put off ihe Peiformance of it 
till the Poll being declared, it cannot answer any End. 
1832 Act 2 Will, IV, c. 45 § 6B The Poll Clerks at 
the Close of each Days Poll shall enclose and seal their 
several Poll Books, and shall publicly deliver them, to the 
Returning Officer or his Deputy. 1833 Lytton My Hovel 
xir. xxvu, Convinced by his poll-books that he is not able 
to return both himself and his impertinent nephew; i8zo 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag XXIX 31 It [Parliament] is 
becoming a *poU-booth of faction, a place foi giving public 
suffrages on those questions of opinion, which divide the 
metropolitan public. 1817 Bbntham Pari Reform Introd. 
280 Divide It into four praclically equal districts, and, in a 
central spot of each, place the Poll-booth 1833 Browning 
Old Piet Florence xxviii, You bald old saturnine *poll. 
clawed parrot 1832 ^Poll Clerk polUhooU^, 1833 
Lytton My Hovel xii xxxii, Evea the poll clerks spiang 
from the booth. xti46 G Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) I 
99, I’de nothing Glorie, if I had ben made *Poll-gatherer 
of the Groats. 41x845 Hood Ctaniol 1, Scratching o’er 
those little *pole-hills, 1889 Grctton Memory's Harkb, 
344, 1 saw by the "^poll list that he voted for the Prince 
«77 Stanvhurst Descr, Irel in Hohnshed (1808) VI. 6 
Cficero . perceiving his countrimen to become changelings, in 
being bilwise and ^polmad, and to sucke with the Greeke 
the conditions of the Grecians. 1863 Bauerman Geol, Models 
22 * Poll picky single-armed pick with a short bluff point, 
used for haid veins and working into rock where the slitter 
IS too slight, x^4 J H, Collins Metal Mining (1875) 60 
lu the . West of England the picks are usually of the form 
. . called the * poll-pick ’.having its head or ‘ pane ’ steeled 
as well as its point. . It serves as a hammer as well as 
a pick. X839 Smiles Self Help 30 A sum sufficient to have 
him put in a state fit to appear in the *poll room. 1356 
OuszAnUcknst 144 Lechaous ^polleshorae masse monging 
pnestes. x^J. Taylor (Water P.)i^c«//(ry'xxvm Wks lu, 
Txfz AU the poleshome crew of Antichrists. 1899 Rider 


Haggard in Longm Mag, Oct 329 *Poll-slckness. is a kind 
of sole or abscess which horses get from knocking iheir 
heads against low dooi ways and is commonly supposed to be 
incuiable 16x0 Holland Camden's But (1637) 100 The 
Tribute Capitatio [;//a^/«^Pol stiver], which waspeisonall 
and imposed upon the poll or peison of every one xfl^S 
Wharton Lain Lex , Poll money, Poll-silver, PoU-Ioa, a 
capitation-tax formerly assessed by the head on every 
supj'ect according to lank. 

Poll(pi^l), sb 2 [An altei ation of Moll, a familiai 
equivalent of Mary\ cf. Fegp- Meg, MargaieL] 
A familiar equivalent of the name Mary (see also 
Polly), used as the conventional piopei name of 
any parrot; hence, *=* pariot. So PoU-pa rxot, 
also used^^., and aitnb^ with refeience to the 
parrot's unintelligent repetition of words 
[1630 J Taylor (Water Wks n. 265 A 

Rope foi Parrat . 0 , pretty Pall, take heed, bewai e the Cat.] 
1709 Steele Taller No 27 p 6 Among the Favouiites lo 
the Fair One, he found her Parmt not lo be in the last 
Degree lie saw Poll had her Ear, when his biebs weie 
neglected X719 De Fol Crusoe (1840) I vui X41 , 1 ..learnt 
him [a pariot] to know his own name , Pol Imd xiii. 214, 
I had taught my Poll a iBoo Cowper Pm rot iii, Sweet 
Poll I his doating mistiess cries, Sweet Poll! the mimic 
bird replies <*1845 Hood Batch lor's Dieam iv, The 
mother biought a pretty Poll, 1831 D, Ji rrolo St, Giles 
IV 30 You’ve no more manneis than a poll parrot i^x 
Sala Dutch Piet XV, 23s 1 his one poll parrot cry had been 
taught him. 1886 Sat Rett, 6 Mar. 347/1 Their mania for 
seeing spies in poll parrots 

Plence PoU-pa rrot v, trans, and tntr *PAiiB0'r 
V, f Poll-pa xroty a,, of or pi oper Lo a parrot, 
ax84S Hood Hymeneal Retrospect L iv, A sort of Poll- 
Paiioty bill 1 X865 Dickens Mitt Ft , ir. xli, Ain’t you got 
nothing to do but stand a Poll Parroting all night ? Ibid , 

1 am willing to be silent for the purpose of hearing. But 
don’t Poll Pariot me 

Poll (ppl), sb,^ Camh Univ. slang. Also pol 
[Tiaditionally explained as ad Gr ol mXKoi the 
many, the multitude ] I'he Poll : those students 
who read for or obtain a ‘ pass’ degree ; the pass- 
men, To go out in the Poll , to come out in the 
list of those who take a pass degree, t Captain of 
the Poll, formerly, the highest amongst those who 
passed^ without honours. 

(179X in Bp Wordsw Schelee Acad, (1877) 3®3 Poor (Duiz 
Carver is one of the oi n-oMoL] 1831 Darwin in Ltfe ^ 
Lett (1887) I, X83 You will {,ee what a good place 1 have 
got in the Poll 1834 Oxf Uhtv, Mag I 289 Those who 
do not aspire to honours and in the veinaculai of Cambridge 
are styled the Poll (oL ttoAAoO. *832 Bristed Eng Umv, 
342 Iheie are also many men eveiy year contending 
for the Captaincy of the Poll, some lor the honor, such 
as It is, otheis because it will help them to get Poll pupils 
afterwards. 2889 W A. Wright FitzGeralds Lett, etc. 1 . 

2 FitzGerald .modestly went out m tlie Poll in January 
1830, aftei a period of suspense during which he was appre- 
hensive of not passing at all 

b. Short for poll degree, poll examination, 

2884 Payn in Cemli Mag, Apr 370, I took mydegfree, 
however— a first class * Poll , which my good folks at home 
believed to be an honourable distinction 

o. attrib, Comb,, as poll coach, degree, -man, 
X837B D Waisii Hist Acc Untv Cambr (ed 2) 88 In 
the examination for an ordinaiy, or Pol denee , the sub- 
jects are vei y limited, 1848 ' Ffevo Trtposes m C. Wlubley 
Cap ^ Goim 228 Go, Follmen 1 nay, ye needs must go; for 
so the Heads determine 1863 L. Stephen Sketches Cam, 
bridge 99 Next above schoolmasters in the scale of misery, 

I should place what we call a ‘ poll coach ’. x888 Brycd 
Amer, Commw 111 . vi cii 446 Separation .. between pass 
or poll men and honour men lend, 448 The poll or pass 
degrees of Cambridge 01 Oxford. 
tPollf pollOi Obs exc. Hist, [Origin 
unascertained.] A measure of land in Ireland, of 
50 or 60 acres. 

2607 Davies Lett, Earl Solisb, 1. Tracts (1787) 223 They 
reset ved unto him a chief rent of ten shillings out of every 
poll (being a portion containing three score acres or there- 
abouts) in heu of all Irish cuttings and exactions. 1689 R, 
Cox Hist, Irel 1. Expl Index, Pollc of Land is fifty Acres. 
Foil (p^“l), a* and sb,^ Also 6-8 polo, 5-7 
pol-. [Short for poldt Polled///, t?.] 

A. mj, 1 Polled or cut even at the edge (see 
Poll v, 3) ; a)pplied to a legal writing or deed 
executed by a single party, and therefore not 
indented, as in Deed poll, Poll deed (q. v.), 
writing pole, 

*5*3- [see Poll deed] [see Deed poll], 1396 

Bacon Max ^ Use Com, Ltm 1, (1635) 43 Such a lease 
[a lease for years] may be made by writing Pole. 

2 . m Comb, a. in names of animals without 
horns, as polFskeep, 

X773 G. wiiiTB Sdborne, Let, to D, Barrington 0 Dec , 
As soon as you. mount Beeding-hill, all the flocks.. become 
hornless, or, as they call them, poll sheep. 

t b. (Usually /t?/-.) In names of beardless 
varieties of cereals, as polbarley, polbere^polwheal, 
e 2440 Promp Paro, 407^ Polbere, come, idem quod hasty^ 
here, irtmensts 1374 m Proc, See, Antig, XIV 234 All 
manner of croppe jerelie, viz. wheet, rie,, barley, oltes, 
bigge, polbarley. x6oi Holland PUny I S59 wheat 
both red and white, yea and Barley also, is threshed and 
driuen out of the husk vpon a fioore. 

B. sb. Short for poll-beast, ^ox, -cow (see A. 2 a) ; 
esp, one of a breed of hornless oxen. 

^89 Trans, Soe Arts VIL 73 The cattle are hardier 
than the Galloway Poles, or the sboit homed breed. 1876 
Daily Neves 6 Dec. 9/2 [They] gather m admuing groups 
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behind Tillyfoor's big poll. »8Bo thd 7 Dec a/3 The first 
prize in one of the cla!»!»es for Scot(.U Pol/'i 

Poll «'• 'toxms , 4-5 poHen, 4-6 polle, 
5- poll 5 also 5-7 powle, 6 pol, 6-; powl, poTal(e, 
poulle, poole, 6 pol, 7”S pole /V?. ppU, (see 
Polled ppl, a ), [A number of disconnected 
derivatives of Poll sd^ m its vanons senses. 
Branch I is the most difficnlt to account for, 
since the expected primary sense wonld be to takcg 
not the hair, but the poll or head off cf. Head 
V. i. No corresponding vb is recorded in the 
cognate langs. which have the sb.] 

I. 1 , //WAT. To cut short the hair of (a person 
or animal) , to crop, clip, shear , also b. with the 
head, hair, etc. as object. Ods, or arch 

1388 WycLir Gift xh 14 Anoon at the comaundement of 
the kyng thei polliden Joseph [1382 doddiden, L 
denm^ led out of prisoun c 1460 Tcwnel^ Myst xiu 
JS3 Many shepe can she nolle, hot oone had she ay 1540 
Ridland MSS (1905) IV 3?® To Ldmond Gr^hroke, 
barbar, for pollying iny Lord Talbot. , xxrf. 159a Greene 
UpsU Courtier Diijb, I come plain to be polde, and to 
bane my beard cut. 1603 Knolles HtsL Turks (1621) 174 
Polling and shaving him. x6so Anthropomet. 56 

He who being singular Is Poled and closely Cut among 
those who wear a Bush. 1688 R. Houic Armonry m. 128/2 
Pole me, is cut my ham 

Ij 13 [see PoLi ED A j]. CX440 Jacobs Well 101 
Sche pollyd here hevyd prmely, & in nn Abbey, ferre thens, 
sche was made a munke. 1557 Norn h Guenards Dtall Pr 
(1619) *innn/2 The Romanies were in Rome 454 yeares 
without eyther powling or shaving the haires off the beard© 
ofanieman. 1372 R M tr. Lauaterud ^lostes^ (159^1 59 
Putting knives unto his head, and therewith polling off his 
baires 1609 Holland Avwt, Marcell 192 Being com- 
miunded to come and pole the Rnmerours head. 1737 
Whiston Josepkns* Anitq vii xi, § 3 David .. was in such 
grief that he had not x>olled his head 1841 D'Israeli 
Amen Lit* (1867) 62 They polled their crowns. 

n. 2 To cut off the top of (a tree or plant) ; esp, 
to top or head (a tree) at a few feet fiom the 
ground that it may throw out branches ; to pollard ; 
also, to lop the branches of 
IS77 B. Googe HerethacUs Hush 11, (isSd) 105 Some tiees 
there are, which if you entte and poule offen, will fade and 
die. X597 Gerakdb Herbal 1. Ixxxvit, § 2. 139 Ciues are , 
cut and polled often, as is the unset Leeke 1768-74 Tuckeb 
LU Nat (1834) 11 91 We prune, and poll, and cut our 
trees into unnatural shapes. 18x8 Keats Rndym i 486 
Again I’ll poll The fair-^own yew tree, for a chosen bow 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II 221 There were 
some beautiful willows, and now the idiot Parson has polled 
them into wretched stumps, 
b. iransf. and fig, 

1394 Grkene & Lodge Looking QIasse G *& Wks. (Rtldg) 
X39/2 ^en ministers powl the pnde of common-weal, x^ 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11 11 Ballon 159 Powle the broad 
Plains of their branchy glades 1607 Shaks. Cor iv v 213 
He will mowe all downe And leaue his passage pouVd 
fc. To cut off the head ofan animal or thing; to 
behead : cf. PIead v, i. Obs. 


^ x6os Carew ComaiaU 35 Some [pilchards] are polled (that 
is beheaded), gutted, splitted, powdred and dried in the 
Suone. cx6xx Chapman Iliad xvi. 112 Twas loues deed 
Who, as he pold off his darts heads i so, sure he had decreed, 
That all the counsels of then waire, he would polle off like it, 
And glue the Troians vlctorie ax66x Fueler Worthies, 
Cornwall 1 (x66a)i94« 

3 . To cut even the edge of (a sheet, as in a deed 
executed by one person). Cf, Poll a, i, 
i6a8 Coke On Lilt 229 A Deed poll is that which is plaine 
without any indenting, so called, because it is cut euen, or 
polled. X768 Blackstome Comm 11 xx 296 A deed made 
by one party only is not indented, but polled or shaved quite 
even. ^1844^ Williams Real Prof (1875) 151. 

4 To cut off the horns of (cattle). See Polled 
ppl, a, 

HI* 6, fig,^ To plunder by or as by excessive 
taxation; to pillage, rob, fleece, stiip, to despoil 
(a person or place) ^(anything), arch, 

Caxton Btanchardyn xx^i 1x9 Whiche were 
wythin their enmyes tentes & pauyllions, whiche they 
powlyd & brought doune, 1329 S Fish Snpphc Begrers 
3 Subiectes .that be after this facion yerely polled x3sx 
Robinson tr Mords XTioP% i. (1895) 46 Their tenauntes 
whom they nolle and shaue to the quyeke by reysing their 
rentes, AT. Daiyus (Brandi) 775 He doth poule poore 
men and lyueth by theyr sweat. 1634 Canne Necess, 
CX849) 158 Dally new devices to poll the poor priests 
of their money. 1670 Lassels Fojr. Holy 1. 134 The people 
here mow their hay thiee times a yeare, and X am affrayd 
they are powled [ea 1698 polled] as often with taxes. x68x 
Wharton Mutations, etc. Empties Wks (1683) 139 When 
the Prince doth too much Poll his Subjects with heavy 
liibutes and Exactions [1874 Dixon Two Queens IV 
XXI. 1, 123 Men whom he had tolled and polled assailed 
him in the public stieets J 

+ b absol, or tntr To practise extortion, 
commit depredations Obs, 

Wolse 61 in Fmmv Ballads fr MSS I. 
335 A/1 prowde knavys full of dysdayne, And fiat Can hothe 
polle & shave. 1366 Dr ant Horace 111 B v, He, foi to 
lend to moe, Doth sheate, and shave and powle, and presse. 
*013 An^ Uncasing of Machrvils Instr E ly, But if too 
nerely thou dost pinch or poule, It may be burdensome 
vnto thy sou le 


t o. Phr To poll and ptU : see Pill z; 1 9 Obs, 
J34S, etc [see Pill 9]. x573>85 Abp. Sandys Serm 
Uarkec Soc.) 287 Not to poll and pill, to extort and wring 
out of the people what he could. 1630 CRomcLL Lett, ^ 
lip , Heclar, Jan , Whom you have fleLced and polled and 
peeled hitheito. 


t d. irans. To get by extortion or pillage. Obs. 
1559 Mirr, Mag, Alowhafs Btmiskm, xxii, Myghty 
siiinmes whiche I had fiom hym polde. 

IV. t6 To pay as poll-tax. Obs, rate—^ 

1693 Drydcn Juvenal iii (1697) 57 The Man that poll’d 

but Twelve-pence for his Head 

V. 1 To count heads ; to enumerate (persons, 
etc.). Ohs, 

x6^ Milton Eikon* 160 To little pm pose is it that w'e 
should stand powling the reformed Cnurches, whether they 
equalize in number those of his thiee kingdoms 1703 
Maundrell Joum Jerus (1732)6580 prodigious a number 
. as are said to have been poll’d m the Twelve lubes at 
one time. 17XX Shaftesb Ckaraet (1737) I 148 If they 
can poll an indifferent number out of a mob to attest a 
story of a witch upon a broomstick, they tiiumph in the 
solid pi oof of their new prodigy. 

8 . To take the votes of, register the siiffiages of; 
in/fl!J5. to have one’s vote taken, to record a vote 
1623 [see Polling vbl sb, sJ. 1679 Wood Life 27 Feb 
(0 H S ) II 443 We were poled by two»wnters, without 
swearing, in the Divinity Scliool 1679 Essex's Exull 7 
There were about 500 came to the Town on purpose to be 
Polled for Collonel Mildmay and Honeywood 1723 Dx. 
Wharton Tiue Bnion'^o 9 1 79 Whether some Hundreds 
of Persons were not polled for flopkins and Feast 1858 
Bright Sp % Refoim to Dec (1876) 207 Would il be tolerated 
by the people of this country, if they were fairly polled? 
xibj Ibid so June 403 That more excellent wiy of polling 
by the Ballot, a x888 W. Phillips Speeches, etc. 379 (Cent ), 
I believe you might have polled the North, and had a 
response, thiee to one . ‘ Let the Union go to pieces, rather 
than yield one inch ’• 

b. Of a candidate for election . To bring to tlie 
poll as voters ; to leceivc (so many votes). 

1846 m Worcester 1864 m Websier, 1871 M Collins 
Miq Merck II. 111 71 Don’t poll your men. 1883 Daily 
Tel, s6 Nov. (Cassell), His Liberal opponent polled two thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty SIX votes. 1892 Goldw. Swn H 
W L, Garrison vm loa Bimey polled just enough votes to 
defeat Clay and throw the government diiectly into the 
hands of Slavery. 

9 mir. To vote at a poll ; to give one’s vole. 

1678 Sidney m S, Papers (1746) 1. 133 Many refused to 

pole, and others would give no Voice 1679 Essex's Excell 
8 Those that Polled against the Collonel 1709 Steele 
Toiler No. 73 V 15 All such that shall Poll for Sir Arthur 
de Bradly, shall have one Chaldron of good Coals gratis 
xV6$Aci 48 y^ict c 17 § 9 (^) So that. .an equal nunuier of 
electors may poll m each distiict. 
b, irans To give or record (a vote). 

1717 Tickell Lady to Genii at Avignon Poems (1790) 189 
Shall he pole for points of faith his trusty vote? X858 
Gladstone Homer III 117 Votes were not polled m the 
Olympus of Homer 

10 Comb, Poll-groat, a., that polls groats, 
extortionate. 

x888 Morris Dreasn J Ball 13 The valiant tiler had 
smitten a poll-groat bailiff to death with his lath-rending axe 
Hence Pollable a., that can be polled, having 
the right to have one’s vote recoided. 

1844 {title) List of Pollahle Peisons within the Shire of 
Aberdeen, 1696. x868 Contemp, Rev IX. 83 Supposing all 
votes to be pollable. 

Poll, obs. erroneous f. Pole ; obs f. Pool sb,^ ; 
var, Pol Obs * 

Pollack, pollock (ppl^h). Forms* (6 Sc, 
podlok) , 7- poUoofc, pollaok. See also Podleb, 
PoDiBT. [Oiigin obscure ' Gael fiollag,Jt. poUSg^ 
puildgf seem to agiee in form, but are applied to 
fresh-water fishes, entirely different from this (see 
Pollan, Powan) ; Ger. and Du. poblack aie from 
Eng. The i6th c. Sc. was podlok (whence later 
podio*, PoDLET, etc ). It does not appear which of 
the two podlok and pollock was the original.] 
A sea-fish of genus Pollachius^ allied to the cod, 
but having the lower jaw protruding; comprising 
several species used for food lu Europe and America, 
tsp the true or whiling pollack, T, po^lachttts, of 
European seas, also called greenfish, lythe^ etc, ; 
and the green pollack or Coal-fish, P, vtrens 
or caihonanus, of the North Atlantic generally. 
[1302 Acc Ld, High Treas, Scot II. 148 Item, to the men 
that brocht podlokis to the King in the schip, xn d 1523 
in Exc e Ltbrts Dom Jac V (Bann Cl) 7 Gienbans, 
podlokis, .crunans] 1602 Carew Cwnwall 32 Biets, 
Till bets, Dories, ..Pollock, Mackrell, &c. 0x672 Rawlin 
Pollack [see Rawlin]. X769 Pennant Zool, 111. 134 The 
Pollack... During summer they are seen m gieat shoals 
frolicking on the surface of the water. 1836 Varrell 
Bnt, Fishes II. 172 The Pollack is much less abundant on 
some parts of our coasts than the Coalhsb 1864 Couch 
Bnt, Fishes HI. 80. 1885 American X 78 The pollack is 
a large fish, often running up to twenty pounds 01 moie 
x888 Goode Amer Fishes 354 The liver of the Pollock 
yields a great quantity of oil 

fb Applied to the Powan of Loch Lomond Obs, 

1827 Aikman ti Buchanan's Hist Scot I. 28 One [fish] of 
a peculiar species and very delicious flavour, which they call 
the pollack \ong, i xxiii pollacas vocant]. 
t c. See quots Obs, 

*774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 271 {Hebrides) See 
several small whales, called here Pollacks. Ibid, 323 Whales, 
pollacks, and poipesses 

^ d. as Blackw Mag, Sept 331/1 A couple of 

Hence PoTlacklng vhl, sb , fishing for pollacks. 
1821 Blackw, Mag IX. 370 Going out polJocking with 
some of the wild youngstei s of the west. 1886 Globe 22 July 
3/t Equipped for an evening or inoniing’s pollacking. 


+ PoTlage. Obs Also 6 pollag [app, f. 
Poll tj -f- -age, after pillage^ etc. ; but often asso- 
ciated with the exaction of poll-money ] a Extor- 
tion or legalized 1 obbery b. Exaction of a poll-tax. 

1338 Bai l Bi efe Comedy in Hai I Mtsc (Mnlh ) I. 206 A 
publicane I am, and moch do lyve by poll ige. 1343 JJrink- 
Low Compl, xxiiL (1874) 55 Some wil say yes, his tiibutis, 
and other pol lagys, be taken fi om him, 1383 Sruiinrs A nat, 
Abus u (1882) 32 As though these pollages and pillages 
were not ill enough 1894 Pop Sc, Monthly XLIV 299 In 
Switzerland this pollage is still levied 

llPoUam (pplam) East Ind, [ad. Tclugu 
pdleviii,Tzxs\\\piilatyam cf Poligab] A feudal 
estate or territory held by a poligar. 

X783 Burke Sp, Fox's E, India Bill Wks IV 79 Tlicre 
was no pollara, or castle, which in tlie happy days of the 
Carnatick was without some hoard of treasure, 1795 
Wynch in J. H. Nelson Maduia iv. (1868) is Having 
submitted thegeneial remaikson the Pollams I shall observ e 
that in general the conduct of the Poligars is much better 
than could be expected, X798 Wellington Suppl Desp 
(1858) 1 . 148 The polygars of the neighbouring pollams. 

Pollan (pplan). Also 8 pullem, 8-9 pollen. 
[Cf. lx,poU 6 g,puU 6 g, ? f. Ir./<7//inland 

lake + - 6 g (-a^, Celt deny, fonnatives ] A 
species of fresh-water fish, Coregonus pollan^ found 
in the inland loughs of Iieland (L. Neagh, Earnc, 
Derg, Comb, etc ) It belongs to the same genus 
as the Powan or Gwymad, and the Vendace (with 
both of which it has been mistakenly identified, as 
by Pennant and R. C. Hoare). 

*7*3 Nevill Loiigh-Neagh in Phil, Ttans, XXVIII 262 
The English call diem fresh Water Herrings, foi want of 
anothei Name ; for Pollan is an Irish Name 1796 Morse 
Amci Geog II, 177 {Ireland) The Pullcin, or, as some call 
It, the fie^-watei heriing 1807 Sir R. C. IIoarb Tour 
Irel 224 pollen, which is the same as iXwflTta of the 
lake of Geneva. 1864 J G Bertram in Vac Tourbs'Sha 
powan of Loch Lomond and the pollan of Lough Nea;;hare 
not the same fish, but both belong to the Corregoin , die 
powan is long and slender, while the pollan is an altogether 
stouter fish 1898 Daily News is Mar 9/4 Notice that it 
IS illegal to buy, sell, or expose for sale, , any fiesh water 
fish other than pollan, trout, char, ana eels, between the 
islh day of March and the xsth day of June, both inclusive. 
fPollange. Obs, rare, [?a. (14th 

c in Godef ) a lever for launching boats (^m 13th c. 
palanche^ palangue a pole or yoke for carrying 
buckets) = It palanga^ L. p{Ji)alanga cai tying 
pole, roller: see Polancbe.] ?Some appliance 
for lifting- 

*373 in Riley Lond Mem, (x868) 369, 2 uptms, 2 pollanges 
..20 poleynes, 2 wyndyng poleys, 2 skeynes of polelwyue. 
PoxlankaD, obs. foim of Palankeen 
fPodlantine. Obs.rare'^^, [Oiigin unknown. 
Cf. Pollack c.] ? A porpoise. 

1337-8 Phacr ASnetd v 0 iv, Onweldy whales. And pol- 
Jantines, and armies broade of seales, and dolphins blcwe 
Pollarohy (ppdaiki) rare, [f. Gr. mW-ol 
m phr. ol voWoi the many, the multitude, after 
monarchy i oligarchy^ etc. . cf. Pol\akcht.] The 
jiile of the multitude; government by the mob. 

x86a Russell Diaiy North d* South II 340 A contest,, 
between those representing the oligarchical principle and 
thfe pollarchy xB8x E. Pfacock in Academy 15 Uct. 287 
Follarchy . . if used with ciicumspection would raise any 
rural person. 

+ Po'llardi sh?- Ohs, exc Hist [app, f. Poll 
5 b^ + -ABD (in reference to its device, a head : cf. 
the names crocard, rosary, leontne, eagle, etc. given 
to other foreign coins) .] One of various base coins 
of foreign origin, current in England in the end of 
the 13th c., as an equivalent of the penny ; m 1399 
declared illegal. 

xa99 in Liber Custumarum (Rolls) I 187 Ordene cst par 
nous e nostre Counsaill, . qe la mauveisc inoneie, qe bom 
apele ‘crocard* e * pollard’, e autre tele male moneie, ne 
courge en nostre ditrelaume, auxi com ad fait cea en ancrc. 
1308^ Rolls efParlt, I 27^2 A ly forent disaloue sur sun 
ascunt Liv li del polards, del temps qe ele pollard corust pur 
une Esterlyngi a 1363 H igden Polychronicon (Rolls) VlI 1. 
288 Rex Edwardus damnavit subito monetam surreptitiam 
et illegitimam quam poUardas, crocardos, rosarios nomina- 
bant, qui paulatim et latenter loco sterhngorum irrepserant 
1387 Trevisa transL, Kyng Edward dampned sodeynhche 
fals money \fnt was slyuche i-brou^t up : Men cleped l»e 
money pollardes, crocardes and rosaries, and were putte for^ 
litel and litel and pnveliche in stede of <;terlynges First 
bey made oon of hem worb an half peny, and ban he fordede 
hem all out 1368 Grattoh C/tfon, II 182, x6oz-s Ful- 
mcKE ist Pi Parall, 41 If, the obligee refuseth the 
money when it is tendered m pollardes, which aftciward 
aie embased *605 Camden Rem {163(b) r86 The same King 
likewise called m certaine counterfeit pieces coyned by the 
French called Pollards. 17*6 M. Davies Athen, Bnt, III. 
78 horreign Coyns and Counterfeit-Money, cry’d down, or 
consideiably loar’d by Edw. I by the Name of Pollards, 
Crocards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines, Rosaries, and Stcep- 
ings 1B66 RoGrRS Agrtc 4 Prices I, li 178 A considerable 
rirculation of Flemish coins, apparently of lownuriw., 
Pollards, Crockards, Scoldings, Brabants, Eagl^ Leo- 
nines [etc ], 

Pollard (pf^'laxd), sb,^ («.) Also 6 polerde, 
6-8 -ard, 7 -ord. [la senses 1-3, prob. also in 4, 
L Poll v, +-ABik] 

I. 1 . An anim^ of a kind naturally homed, as 
an ox or stag, which has cost or lost its horns j also, 
an ox, sheep, or goat of a hornless variety. 
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POLLENIW, 


1546 Ptnmpim Cory (Camden) 251: Ye shall se a polard 
or tow, both iid & falow, & se all our good coxs fight 
1611 IlrAUM & Ft Phiiasterw* iv, 2 Ctt He has no hoins, 
sii, has he? Ca^» No, sir, he’s a pollaid 1623 Cockcram, 
Pollatdi IS a Slagge, or any oLhei male Deeie, hauing cast 
Ills head 1658 m Phillips 1736 Bailly flousek Diet 
304 The sort of goat without horns or such as are call'd 
pollards, aie much commended 
2. A tree winch has been polled or cut back, at 
some height above the ground, so as to produce 
at that point a thick close growth of young 
branches, foiming a rounded head or mass. 

r6ii M}», Acc Si yoht's Hos^ ^Canier&,^¥ov svXviYng 
and clevmg owt of poloids vj 1. x6oz Fftty 7V«:M44'rhe 
came ill husbandry, as to make fuel of young saplings, 
instead of dotaids and pollards 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 I* 
n. li X03 Impenetrable hedge rows, composed of sturdy 
pollards x8xd Southey Poit's Ptlgr, Waterloo i xx, The 
pollard that the Flemish painter loves x8^ W S Colemak 
Woodlands (xB66) 89 Cven the stunted polloid. is not with- 
out its pictoiial value. 

Comb X885 G. Allen Babylon xxix, Long stiaight pollai d- 
lined loads. 

1 3. Short for f>oUard wheat see B. i. Obs. 

1573 Tussbr Ilitsbi (1878) 49 While pollard or red, that ao 
richly is set, for land that is hcauic is best yc can get, x6x6 
SuRi'L & Maricii Cowiiry h'nrme S43 The next is small 
Pollatd, which loucs an indilTcrcnt earth. x688 K PIolme 
A rmoury in 268/2. 

II. 4. Bran sifted from flour; iechn, a finer 
grade of bran conlaming some ilonr, also, flour or 
meal containing the finer bran. Cf. Toppings 
1577 Harrison E^iglattd ii. vi (1877) r 154 The coursest 
of the bran (vsuallie called guigeoiis 01 pollard), xdot in 
llonseh, Ord, (1790) 291 Tlie Seijjcanls of the pasUy to 
have for their fees all the pollard which comes of the incale. 
X763 Museum Rust I. Ixxi. 309, 1 feed my liotse with the 
cIiaiT, and add but one eighth part of pollard. x8x7-i8 
Coiinan Resui, tl, S (1822) Will it be believed, in 
another coniuiy, that the law-giveis of a great nation 
actually passed a law to compel people to eat pollaid in 
their bread, .for the purpose of. .adding to the quantity of 
bread in a time of scarcity? x8a6 J Baxter Lior Pmet, 
Af^rict (ed. 4) II. 405 A bushel of wheat ..will yield, on 
being giound,— Of bread flour 47, fine pollaid 4J, coarse 
potlaicr4, bran afi, Loss of weight. .2; =00 lbs. 

B. attrib, or as adj 

1 1. Of wheal : Beardless, awnless. Ohs, 

1523 FiTZitcRO Ilnst § 34 Polerdo whcale hath noo anis 
xg77 B. Googis Here^bams Husb, (1586) 26 b, We call it pokl 
01 puIhuU, that hath no aancs upon tlie earcs a x66z Fui i tr 
Worthiest Middlesex 189 The Mildew .. which sLicketh 
on notted or pollard Whc.at X765 [see Polled f>pl, a, 4]. 

2. That lb a pollard (tree) ; polled, lopped. 

1669 Worltdgb Syst, Agnc (x68i) 108 These Pollard or 
Shiowdcd TVecs need no Fence to be maintained about 
them. X778 Pbnnant Zool, (x8x2) 1 . 264 Grubbing up an 
old pollaid ash. x8x5 M. Biricobck ^ourn, France 48 Tho 
olive IS a miserable lookinj; tree, moil liko a pollard willow. 
1831 Lytton Godolphm xil. Grassy banks, over;^rown with 
the willow and pollard oak, z88o Siiortiiousb J Inglesani 
xxxiv 487 'The pollard firs upon the ramparts stood out 
distiiicily in fantastic forms. 

b. transf, ox fig. Bald-headed. 
x8j< Dicki ns Domi xxxi, Flecks of light in his flat vista 
of pollard old men. 

+ Po*Uard. sh^ Ohs, [f. Toil sb^ -h -abd : 
from its large head, whence also the names iesiardy 
ekevm, capito^ etc.] A fish : the chub or chevm. 

158X Hicins Jumus* JVomenel, 65/3 Capita, „cephalns 
fiuuialis, MunieiA..vilain,..lebtard,a capitis magnitudine. 
A Polard x6xx Cotcr , Mumer^ a miller . : also, a Pollard, 
orCheuin (fish). 1706 in Phillips. *7** Bailpy, Pollard, 
a Clievin or Chub-nsh. X736-6X in Ainsworth Lai, Did, 

Pollard (pf? ISid), v, [f. Pollaed sb,^] trans. 
To cut off the branches of (a tree), leaving only the 
mam trunk ; to make a pollard of. 

X670 Evelyn Syboa xviiL § x (ed. 3) 80 The Black Poplar 
IS frequently pollar’d i 4 hen as big as ones arm, eight 01 nine 
foot from the ground. 1707 Mortimer Ifusb, (1721) II. 39 
Those that are pollarded grow the most knotty and full of 
Burs. 1887 Moloney Forestry W,Afr, 420 In order to 
obtain os large a yield of Juice as possible the natives pollaid 
the trees when at a height of ten to twelve feet. 
jdg, X836 Hare Guesses Ser n (1^4) 75, 1 hate to see 
trees pollarded— or nations. x8^ W. Johnson fomca 62 
They are pollai ded by cares And give themselves religious 
airs And grow not. 1859 Meredith R, Femrel 11 x. X85 

Kichard having been, as it were> pollarded by Destiny, was 
now to glow up straight. 

Hence ToTIarded ppl a (also fg ,) ; Po'Uard- 
Ing vbl. sb, (also attnb, as poHarding-hnife), 
x62x Craig Led, Diawmgy, aZC Lopping and pollarding 
also produce wonderful changes on the aspect of trees. 
X827 Steuart Planter's G (i8.t8) 5«9 A few pollarded, or 
at least mutilated Trees. 1830 Coleridge Taile-U rs June, 
The pollarded man, the man with every faculty except the 
reason. 1868 Freeman Norm. Com il. viii. 287 A tree 
whose branches are cut off by the pollardlng-knlfe 

Po'Uardy, a. [f. Pollabd 4 + -y.] Of the 

nature of pollard or fire bran, 

1872 J. G FENNELL in Taunt Map Thames 15/1 The bran 
we get from the mill is either too coarse or too pollardy. 
fPollart. Obs, rare'^K [perh. tbe same word 
as Pollabd, f. Poll, head.] One of the fanciful 
names given in ME. to the hare. 
a 1313 Names of blare in Rel, Ani. 1 . 134 The fiiattart, ! 
the pofiart, His hei nomc is srewart 

FoUax, -axe, obs, forms of Polb-ax. 

FoHayne, variant of Pollen Obs,^ poultry. 
Poll-mil. [f. PoLL(-MONii!y), or Poll shX + 
Bill sh,^ $ ] A bill for levying a poll-tax. I 


Rushw. Hisi. Coll 111 (1692) 1 . 304 Sir Simon 
a Ewes his Speech concerning the Assessing of the Peers m 
the Poll Bill x666 Marvell Coir Wks (Giosart) H 191 
Foiain excise, home excise, a poll-bill ,Jiave been all moie 
01 lesse disputed x76x-a Hume Hist, Eng, (i8o6) IV. Ixiu. 
680 Sums levied by a poll-bill and new assessments. 

Poll-cat, obs. f. Polecat. Polldavy, obs. f. 
Poldavy Pollderon, obs. f. Pouldbon. 

Po*ll deed. Now rare, [f, PoLLir. + Deed.] 
= Deed poll 

1523 Fitzherb Surz> 20 Estates made of fiee lande by 
polle dede or dede indented XS97 iii Cal Pioc Clianc, 

0 Eliz (1827) 1 Introd 146 As by the said pole deede, 
and the chiiographe of the said fme,.yt doth and maye 
appeal e xStj Hakewill Apol i v 47 The Pole-deede of 
their evidence, is this. 1854 W. Peirce Prmc 4 Polity 
Wesleyan Methodists Index, Poll Deed [1 e, ‘The Deed 
of Declaration of the Reverend John Wesley ']. x8m Daily 
News 19 July 3/5 ‘The President thought he would pi epare 
to some extent for the duties, so read the Poll Deed. 

PoUe, obs. form of Pole, Poll, Pull, 

Polled (p^hld), a, [f. Poll jAI + .ed 2] (in 
, comb.) Having a poll or head of a specified form 
i or appearance, as curly-polled, 

X795 Fate ofSedley I, 39 , 1 would as soon marry a curly- 
polcd nymph from Qtaheite 

Polled (piJ^M ), ppl a. Also 4 poUid, 6 poulde, 
6-7 pold.(e, 7 powled, poled, [f. Poll v, -j- -ed 1 ] 
fl. Having the hair cut short; shorn, shaven ; 
also of the hair : cut off, clipped, Obs, 

X3 K Ahs 2x6 Neptanabus in theo way stod, With 
polTid hed, and of his hod 2388 Wyclif Job l 20 lhanne 
loob roos, and to rente hise clothis, and with pollid heed 
[X382 hed shauen: Vulg tonso capite] he felde doun on the 
ertbe. Eden Decades 299 Men of meane stature, with 
roughe and thyck beardes and poulde heade. at^ 
Sidney Arcadia ii (1622) 187 These polled lockes of mine. 
X650 Bulwcr Anthropomet, viii (1653) Hi In the Province 
Cusco, . .are those Auriti or great Ear'd Men, . who alwaies 
goe poled. 

2, Hornless ; having shed or been deprived of 
horns ; of a hornless breed. 

X607 ’Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 490 Tho homed Beast 
..IS apter to fight then the pold Sheep, and also moic 
luxurious among the Ewes 1758 R Brown Compl Farmer 
(1759) 33 The polled sheep (that is sheep without horns) are 
reckoned the best breeders 183s Kirby Hoi Inst A mm 

1 11 59 Some vauetios of the common ox are polled. 190a 
'Iwies 13 Mar, 6/1 A herd of Red Polled cattle. 

3. Of trees: PoUaided. 

x6ii Cotgr 5.V Fiisiie, Beds de fustic, hranchicsse wood; 
nakedjorpowled trees. x88a ATfj Remen's Tempi 1.2x3 
Standing behind a row of polled trees. 

1 4 Of wheat : Awnless^ not bearded. Ohs dial, 
X765 Museum Rust, IV. Ixiiu 285 , 1 wish 1 had it in my 
power to satisfy E S. concerning the pollaid wheat he 
mentions ; but I can learn nothingof it, unless it is a bearded 
gicat wheat, which, in Suflblk, they formerly let stand in 
the field till the awns dropped off, and then they called it 
poll’d wheat 

f 6. Plundered, pillaged Obs, 
x^8 Elyot, Comptlaii,^\\^ byextorcion. 1552 Huloet, 
Polled orhiybed, eompuaius, exodus, 

+ 8. Polled deed « Poll deed. Obs, 

xTod Phillips, Polled Deed, See Deed-poll. 

7. Comb,y as polled-headed adj 
X583 Foxsw 4 . <$• M, X268/1 A man of talle stature, polled 
beaded, and on the samearounde Fienche cappeof the best 

Pollen sb, [a. h, pollen» -mm fine 

flour, fine dust, in sense from mod.L (Linn.) ] 

+ 1. Fine flour or meal ; fine powder Obs, 

X523 Ld Berners Frotss, I xvi. 18 As well of pollen, as of 
other vitailes, x6ox Holland Pliny xviii x. I 564 Wheat 
flower called Pollen. X620 Vemner Via Recta 1, 17 Pollen 
is the purest part of the meale, that is, the finest part of the 
flower i73<« Bailey (folio). Pollen, sort of fine bran. 

2. BoU The fine granular or powdery substance, 
produced by and discharged from the anther of 
a flower, constituting the male element destined 
for the feitilization of the ovules. 

[1751 Linnacus Philos. Bot. 56 Pollen est pulvis vegeta- 
hilium appropnato liquore madefactus ] 1760 J “Lex, Introd, 
Bot. I. iv (1765) xo The Pollen, Meal, contained withm the 
Antherae, is a nne Dust secreted therein 1792 J E, Smith 
Eng Bot Papaver hylndum Aowcts deepciimson, 
or purplish, pollen bright blue X828 Stark Elem Nat, 
Hisf II 355 Furnished with a tuft of hairs proper for 
collecting the pollen of flowera x88x Lubbock in Nature 
XXIV. 404/2 He proved that flowers fertilised with pollen 
from the other form yield more seed than if feitilised with 
pollen of the same form, 

3. Comb , as pollen-bearing, -covered, -devouring, 
-dusted, -eating, -like adjs., pollen-basket, a 
hollow slructure on the leg of a bee, adapted for 
carrying pollen ; « Basket 7, Corbioula {Syd, 
Soc, Lex, 1895); pollen-bmah, a set of hairs 
forming a frmge on the pollen-basket \ pollen- 
catarrh ^pollen-fever {Syd, Soc, Lex,)\ pollen- 
oell, {a) a cell which develops into a pollen- 
gram, or forms part of one; (b) ^poUen-sac, [d) 
a cell in a honeycomb in which pollen is stored ; 
poUen-ohamber, the cavity in which the pollen 
IS deposited at the tip of the ovule in G3mino- 
sperms; pollen-fever — Hay-fever; poUen- 
gpoin, each of the grams of which pollen consists 
(usually a single cell, sometimes two or more 
united, of vai^ngform and size in different plants, 
and having two coats, the inttne and exitnd). 


pollen-granule, each of the ultimate granules 
contained m a pollen-grain , dho ^ pollen-grain \ 
pollen-mass » Folliniuu; pollen-paste, a sub- 
stance consisting of pollen mixed with a little 
honey, made by bees for feeding their laivre {Syd, 
S(K, Lex.) ; pollen-plate, a flat or hollow surface 
fringed with haiis, occurring on the legs or body 
of bees, used for caixyrng pollen (cf. pollen-basket) ; 
pollen-sao, each of the (usually four) cavities or 
loculi of an anther, in which the pollen is con- 
tained; pollen-sporangium, a name for the 
antheridium in club-mosses, which contains the 
pollen-spores ; poUen-spore, a name for the micro- 
spores m club-mosses, as analogous to pollen- 
grains; pollen-tube, a tube formed by protrusion 
of the intine of a pollen-grain when deposited 
upon the stigma, which penetrates the style so 
as to convey the fertilizing substance to the ovule. 

x86o Chambers' Emycl. I 799/x {Bee) Neither males nor 
queens have wax-pockets, noi have they ^pollen-baskets, 
1900 Cunningham Sexual Dimorphism v 261 In the hive 
bee the ‘“pollen biush on the legs is wanting in the queen, 
but present m the woiker. *857 Hcnfrcv Elem BoU 4 928 
Compound pollen-grains, con&isting of a number of ^pollen- 
cells permanently coherent. 1875 Bennett & Dvhr Sachs* 
Bot 440 1 he four young pollen-cells are now freed by the 
rapid absorption of the cell-wall which sui rounds and 
separates them* x888 Chambers' Emycl. II 22/2 A pollen- 
cell IS (frequently at least) sealed with honey, and over this 
a thin cream-like pellicle is formed, which can be pushed 
aside for the jlepositkm of more honey. 1887 tn Siras- 
biifger^s Bot, 304 Tbe nucellar apex is hollowed out in 
order to receive the pollen giains, giving nse to the so-called 
“pollen chamber xs^lbid 11 11 43S [The ovules of Cycasj 
are atropous, and provided . with a cavity, the pollen- 
chamber, 111 which the pollen grains accumulate preparatot y 
to fertilisation X859 Darwin Orig Spec iv (x86o) 92 
Carried by the “pollen-devouring insects fiom flowei to 
flower. 1B83 G. Allen in Knovslmge 8 J une 3 36/2 '“Pollen- 
eating flies, weevils, and caterpillars. 1887 Sir A. Clark in 
Lancet 11 June 1x69/1 The epithets of ‘ hay fever ‘ hay 
asthma', ‘“pollen fever', ‘lOse cold*, and ‘peach cold\ 
X83S Hcnslow Pnne, Bot. 8 262 The inner membrane of 
the “pollen gram 1872 Oliver Elem, Bot 118 The fine 
powder is^ the pollen, and each of its globular cells is a 
pollen-gtain 1835 Henslow Prim, Bot % 262 A sort of 
rude sack| termed a ‘pollen tube contains a liquid, the 
‘ fovilla \ in which are diroeised a number of vera minute 
‘ “pollen granules 2863 (jROSart Small Shis 83, 1 brushed 
off the fine ‘“pollen-like powder of its wings, 1847 W. E. 
Steple Field BoU 166 Glands of the stalks of the “pollen- 
masses naked. 2899 Cambr. NaU Hist VI. X2 In the 
species with “pollen plates, tbe pollen is made into a mass 
of a clay-like consistence. 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* 
Bot 436 The surrounding layers of tissue become developed 
into the wall of the “pollen-sac. Ibid, 433. x86x Bentley 
Mass, Bot, I V 375 The antlieudia or “j^Tlen spoiangia are 
somewhat reniform, two-valved cases .containing a large 
number of smalt spores (microspores), in which speima- 
tozoids ore ultimately produced. Ibid, 372 The antberidia 
contain a number of small cells. ..These are sometimes 
called “pollen spores or small spoies, while the laige germi 
rating spore is called the ovulary-spore or laroe spoie. 
1835 “Pollen tube [see poUeu-granule\, 1875 Huxley & 
Martin Elem Biol. (7883) 72 A pollen grain deposited on 
the stigma, sends out a hypha-hke prolongation, the pollen 
tube, which elongates, passes down the style, and eventually 
reaches the micropyle of an ovule. 

Hence Po lieu v, irans,, to convey pollen to, to 
pollinate ; to cover or spnnkle with pollen ; Pol- 
lened (-end) a , containing pollen. 

1877 Lanier Bee 42 He beareth starry stuff about his 
wings To pollen thee and sting thee fertile. 1880 Tennyson 
Voy. Mdeedunev, And we wallow’d in beds ofhhes .. Till 
each like a golden image was pollen'd from head to feet, 
2805 A Austin in Blackw, Mag Apr 5x7 She made The 
gold of the pollened palm to float On her budding bosom. 

Pollen, variant of Pollan, Pullen. 
PollenanouB, PoUenation, erron.ff. Poliih-. 
Follency (p^^'lSnsi). rare, [ad. L. pUHtia 
strength : see Pollent.] Power, strength 
X623 CocKBRAM, Pollencte, power. 2663-6 Phil, Trans 
1 . 238 To determine readily what Pollency the Buble hath. 

Polleuger (pp’lend^si). dial, [?f. Polling 
vbl, or for earlier ^pllager, f, Pollaoe 

-I- -EE 1.] A pollaid tree. 

2373 Tussi R Husb, (1878) 78 Now lop for thy fewell old 
pollenger growen [ed, 2557 the powlinges well growen] 
x6xo in Coh's Rep, (1738) xiii 67 Consucvit ad ejus libitum 
amputare ramos omnimodarum arborum, called pollengers, 
or husbords. 2738 traust, A custom , to cut down and 
take at their pleasure all manner of trees called pollengers 
or husbords. 

PolleniferouB, erron. form of Polliniferous. 
tPo'Uenin. Chesn, Obs. [ad. F. plUnine^ f. 
Pollen; see -inL] A supposed peculiar sub- 
stance obtained from pollen, and from the spores 
ol Lycopodium*, seeqnots. 

x8z6 Thomson's Ann. Ptdhs VII, 49 The pollen, he 
[Professor John! finds, always contains a peculiar substance, 
which has hitherto been considered as albumen ; but to 
which he has giveq the name of pollenin. 28x9 J. G. 
Children Chem, AnaU 293 Pollenin is obtained from the 
pollen of the pinus i^lvestrisi it is yellow, and has neither 
taste nor smell. 1^5 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Pollenin, name 
incorrectly given to the combustible subbtance which forms 
the residue after treatment of Lycopodium powder with 
dilute alcoholic solution of potaib Lycopodium powder is 
formed of spores, and is not composed of pollen. 

PoUenbzOy etc. : see Polunize^ etc. 
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POIiIiINITTM. 


FOLIjENLESS. 

Fo*lleiileS 9 , [f Pollek + -lEsa ] Desti- 
tute of pollen. 

x88a H. MUlleriu Nature XXV S41/2 The anthers being 
pollenless. 1888 HensiLOW Ort£i Fhral Struct* avv. 241 
Their anthers become brownish and pollenless 
FoUeat (pplent), n rare pllentem, 

pr. pple. of pollSre to be stiong* cf. equipollent^ 
Powerful, strong 

x 86 q Browning Rtf^ ^ Bh viii 1193 An unimportant 
sword and blunderbuss, Against a foe pollent jn potency. 

Poller (p^“ Poll v, + -er 

fl. A baiber or hair-cutter. Ols 
1578 Whetstone Preutos ^ Cassatidrit v. iv, i?. I know 
him not, is he a deaft barber? G O yea, why he « 
Mwtris Lamias powler x6o8 H Clatham E^rour Right 
Hand 78 Bald pated all, like to an holy Friar, That lately 
had been in the Pollers hands. 1688 R. Holme Anmttry 
III, 128/2 PcUr^ an ancient term used for the cutter of hair 
b. One who polls trees (Webster, 1828). 
f a A plunderer, spoiler, extortioner, despoiler. 
15x3 Bradshaw 521 Werhurge i. 2401 True men myght 
lyue without vexacyon j Pollers, promoters, had no domy- 
nacyon. 13x4 Bahclav £>/, ^ U^UmdysJan (Percy Soc ) 
p liv, Porters & poolers, & specially false takers On these . 
spare must thou none expence. 1607 Hicron I 246 
It was not enough for Zacheus, that, hee was no poller or 
robber of the poove 1640 Sir J Cultepkr in Rushw 
CaU, 111, (1692) I, 33 A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, 
. the Monopolers and Polers of the People, 2674 fsee 
Filler i fl. 

3 . a. One who votes at an election; a voter, 
b One who registers voters (Webster, 1828). 

1776 Chron* in Ann Reg 121/r The tptal number of 
pollers at this election, 1807 in Spirit Pul Jnils, XI. 58 
Who'll come forward and now be my poller? 

Pollerone, obs. form of Podldeow. 
tPollet, -ette. Obs, [app. aphetic form of 
F. ipaulette (i6th c, espaulette) * see Epaulet.] 

1 A small pouldron : «= Epaulet 3 . 
a 1348 Hall Chrm,^ Hen IV la One sorte had the vam- 
brases the pacegardes the grandgardes, the poldren the pol* 
lettes parted with golde and azure Z846-60 Fairholt 
Costume Gloss, (ed 2}, Pellets or Epatillettes, were small 
overlapping protections of plate for the shoulders. 

■f 2. ? (Something pertaining to chimes ) Obs, 
1833-4 in Swayne Sarum Churcltzv Acc (1896) 317 A 
poUett for yB Chimes, 2d. 3 clackes and 3 pollettes for the 
bigger bells, is. 

Folleti(c^ke, -tique, obs. forms of Politio. 
Po*ll-e‘vil. Also 7-8 pole-evil. [f.PoLLjAi 
+ Evil sb 7 a,] An inflamed or ulcerous sore 
between the ligament of the neck of a horse and 
the atlas or first bone of the neck. 

1607 Topscll Fonr-f Beasts (1658) 280 The Poll evill is 
a disease like a Fistula growing betwixt the ears [of a horse] 
and the poll or nape of the neck. 1683 Lend Gas 
No 1883/4 She bath the Pole Evil, and there are white 
Spots in the place 1741 Compi Fajit*Ptece in 451 To 
cm e the Poll-Evil, and swelVd Neck from bleeding 17SS 
PennsyVooida Gaz 14 Aug 3/2 They took with them a laige 
hay horse, that has the pole-evil 1831 Youatt Horse 133 
Now comes the whole art of treating the poll-evil. 
BPollex(P(>leks). Anat, PI poUloes (-isfz). 
[Lat , = thumb, also great toe.] The innermost 
digit of the fore limb in air-bieathing vertebrates ; 
in man, etc , the thumb. Sometimes used to in- 
clude the corresponding digit of the hind limb 
(the great toe), distinctively called Hallux. 

1835-8 Todds CyeU Anai* I. 571/2 The pollex in the 
great whale has two hones 1854 Owen Skel ^ Teeth in 
Otys Circ Sc, 1. Org Nat 231 The pollex, or the first 
digit, exceeds the third in length 1872 Mivart Elem 
Anai, iv, (1873) 174 When a digit is wanting it is generally 
the pollex, as in spider monkeys. 

Folley, obs. form of Pullet, 

PolHcal (jV’likal), a, Anat, £f. L. pollex, 
poUic*-em (see Pollex) + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the pollex or thumb, as pollical muscles, 

1890 in Cent, Diet* 

FodUoar, a [ad. L, polhcaris^ t pollex thumb ] 
1 1 . (See quot ) Ohs, rare 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Pollicar, of or belonging to a 
thumb or toe$ of an inch in length or breadth. 

2. Anat, = Pollioal. 

[i5s6 see i] 1895 Syd Soc Xer, Plolhcar] artery, a 
syn for the Artena pnneeps polheis 

Follicate (ppdikA), a, Zool [f. L. pollex, 
polhc-em (see Pollex) + -ate 2 ] Having thumbs \ 
belonging to the obsolete order PolUcata, including 
the Qiiadrumana and most Marsupials, with an 
opposable digit or thumb on each limb. 

xSi^ in Cent, Did 1895 Syd Soc, Lex , Pollicate, possess- 
ing Pollices 

FolHcate, dial variant of Pullicate. 

PolHce, Polllcie, -cy, obs. fF. Police, Policy. 
fPoUi-eitate, v, Obs, rare~\ [f. L. polh- 
cttdl-, ppl, stem of polhcitdi t, fieq, of polhcSrl to 
promise * see -ate 3,] trans. To promise. 

Tomlinson Renods Lisp, 294 It evacuates blood and 
pollicitates many more commodities [1657 Physical Diet,, 
PoUtcitates, promises, assures, ivarrants.] 

Pollicitation (p^isittfijon). [ad. U polha- 
tdtto-nesji, vbl sb. of polltctfdri to promise : see 
prec. and -ation. So F. polUatation (15th c. in 
Godefroy).] The action of promising; a promise ; 
ft document conveying a promise; spec, in Civtl 


Law, a promise not yet formally accepted, and 
therefore m certain cases revocable. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec, Ref I li 133 As yet the 
pope’s holiness hath not lequired the king’s pollicitation 
c 1555 Harpsheld^ Dtoorce Hen, VIII (Camden) 1B2 His 
promise and pollicitation passed upon the same x6o2 F 
Hbring AneU 14 Vaunting Pollicitations of binding Beares, 
and moouing Mountaines. 1715 Buhmct Htst,^ Ref. in li. 
41 These are in the Promise, or Pollicitation, which 1 do now 
publish 1726 Fiddcs Wolsey i 433 His Holiness signed 
a Pollicitation, wheieby he obliged himself to confirm the 
sentence. 1^5 Poste Gaius iit Comm (ed 2) 360 Pollicita- 
tion is the offer of the one party before it is accepted by the 
other, 1894 Mrs Hope xst Divorce Hen, VIII 121 They 
were to try to get a *pohcitation*, or promise, from the 
Pope that he would not remove the cause to Rome 
Pollinar (ppdmaj), a. rare-\ [ad. L. po 2 li’‘ 
nans of or belonging to fine flour : see Pollen.] 
- POLLINOSE. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex , Polhnaris, applied to a surface 
. covered with a very fine dust resembling pollen pollinar 

tPoUinaTious, a, Ohs, rare-^. In 19th c. 
Diets, erron. pollen-, [f. L. pollindrius of or 
belonging to fine flour (see Pohiim') + -ous.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Polhnanous , pertaining to fine 
flower or meal 1830 Maunder Diet,, PoUenarmts, con- 
sisting of meal 

il Follinarium (ppline® nm). Bot PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. as next, after ovanum ovary, etc.] a 
In phanerogams, « Pollinidm. b. In cryptogams, 
as Cystidium 2 

x88z Bentham m yml Linn Soc XVIII 301 His repie- 
sentation of the polhnarmm of Monomerza. 1893 Syd, Soc, 
Lex , PoUinartum, one of the organs of which several are 
present on the hymenium of certain Fungi, and which some 
observers consider to be male organs 

PoUiuary (ppdman), a, Bot, [f. L. poll&n, 
pollin’-, m mod. Bot, L. = Pollen 2 + -aetI.] 
Of or pertaining to pollen; concerned in the pio- 
diiction of pollen. 

z88x Bentham in Trnl Linn Soc XVIII 285 The con- 
fusion occasioned by the term Xcandicle^ having been applied 
to three very difleient parts of the pollinary system. 

Pollinate (pp Im^it), v, Bot, [f as prec, + 
-ATE 3 ] trans To besprinkle with pollen or shed 
pollen upon (the stigma, or the nucleus of the 
ovule in Gymnosperms) in order to fertilization. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sea^hf Bot 813 In protogynous 
flowers the stigma has already been pollinated by forei^ 
pollen or has even withered up and fallen off Ibid, While 
the insect is moving about , its back laden with pollen 
comes into contact with the stigmatic surface and pol- 
linates it 

Pollination (pf?lm^ Jon). Bot [f. as prec. + 
-ATION] The action of pollinating; deposition of 
pollen in order to fertilization. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer S^ltf Bot, 429 A considerable 
time^ occasionally even months, often elapses between pol- 
lination and fertilisation ; but commonly only a few days 
or hours x88a Nature XXVI 307/1 The insects which visit 
particular species and assist in their pollination 
f Polli’nctor. Ohs, [a L. polhnctor, agent-n. 
from polltngSre to wash (a corpse) and prepare 
it for the funeral pile.] One who prepared a dead 
body for burning or embalming, by washing, 
anointing, etc. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep vii xix. 384 What is 
delivered by Herodotus concerning the Egyptian Pol- 
linctors, or such as annointed the dead 16^ Evelyn 
Sylva (1776) 315 One of the greatest secrets used by our 
polhnctors and mountebanks who pretend to thi*. embalm- 
ing mystery. 2705 PAtl, Trans, XXV 2107 An Embalmer 
or Surgeon } a Polhnctor or Apothecary 
So f FoUi uoture Ohs, [ad L. polUnciuzd], the 
washing, anointing, etc of a dead body, in pre- 
paration for burnmg or burial. (In first quot Jig.) 
16.. Inscription on brass m Tredtftgion Chnrchyaid^ 
Praises on tombs arc but a pollincture 1656 m Blount 
Ch&sogr,^ X695 J. Edwards Perfect, Script, 188 [He] had 
skill to dissect bodies in order to their pollincture. 

Polling (p^“'lig), vbl sb, [f. Poll v, + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Poll, in various senses, 

I fl. The cutting of hair; shearing, clipping, 
cropping. Obs 

*439 Bitt, Red Bk Bristol (1900) 153 That no Craftesman 
. do not ocupye Ins seid Crafte in schavy ng nor polling, in 
non Sonday 1585 Abp. Sandys Sez m (Parker Soc ) 325 It 
cost him [Samson] a polling, wheiem stood his strength, 
a 1053 Gouge Comm, Heh, xi. 32 Had not man sinned, his 
hair would have had no need of polling 
2 The cutting off of the top of a tree, 

B^on Sylva § 58 The oft cutting, or Polling of 
Hedges, Trees, and Herbs, doth conduce much to their 
Lastiiiff. § 424 The Fowling and Cutting of the Top, 
mateth them grow spread and bushy 
to. Plundering, extortion, spoliation, pillage, 
robbery , an instance of this. Polling and ptllmg' 
see Filling vbl sb, i b Obs, 

15x3 B^dsiiaw St JVerlurge ir 159 Extorcton, pollynge 
opteyned no giace 1544 Wriotiiesley Chron (Camden) X. 
150 For misusinge of the Kinges commission and powelinge 
of his subjectes 1547-1861 [see Pilling vhl sb i b] x^x 
J JJell H addon s Answ Osor 402 b, To prevent this pelt- 
^ Proctours 1583 Stubbes Anai A bus 

3* Polling, pilling and shauing of his poore tenants. 
^5* Weldon Crt, yas /, etc 205 The Hign-Commission 
Court . , m which all Pollings and tyrannizmgs over our 
Estates and Consciences were piacnsed. 1^5 Manley 
Grotms Low C Warres 302 The unexpected Charges of j 


the War, though oftentimes under that pretence, arc bidden 
all manner of Deceit and Polling 
t 4 . concr* pi. The results or proceeds of polling 
(in various senses) ; see quots Obs, 

*557 Tusser too Points Ilusb Ixvi, Then lop for thy 
fewel, the powhnges well giowen 1585 Higins Juniitf 
Nomenclator 167/1 A Barbars towell, for the cuttings or 
pollings of the haiie to fall vpon 1675 tr Camden’s lltsi 
Ehz IV. (16B8) 440 Ciammed with the Spoils and Pollings 
of the pooler sort. 1835 G W Stocklr Juvenal note. 
The wealthier Romans, on arriving at manhood, dedicated 
the fiist shavings of their beaid and pollings of then haii to 
some deity 

H. 5, The registering or casting of votes 
x6as m Commons Debates {Camdea) 4S The pollinge would 
last three days 1697 Dampicr Voy, zound Wozld Introd 
(1699) 5 Which Party soever should upon Polling appear 
to have the Majority, they should keep the Ship 27^6 
Toldervy Hist 2 Orphans I, 67 By keeping the estate in 
his hands, tho’ moi tgaged. ., he preserved his right of pohng 
at an election for the county. 1839 McCulloch Acc, Brit, 
Empire II. 100 Such polling is to continue for two days 
only, being successive days, for seven hours on the first day, 
and eight hours on the second day of polling. 1883 Rlanch, 
Exam, 24 Oct. 4/6 The polling in the election of nine 
members of the School Boaid. 

III. 6. aitnh axAComh +a. in sense 3, b. 
ill sense 5, as polhng^agent, -booh, -booth, -clerk, 
-day, -district, -place, -station, 
a *557 SxArroRD Proclam, in Strype Eccl, Mem, (1721) 
HI. App, Ixxi 262 This whole realine of Englande shall , be 

S ' * vered from all suche powUng paymentes, as the queue 
e d^lye geve to Spanyaides 158* J Bell lladdods 
Ansio Osor, 404 Perad venture these fellowes are to much 
ashamed of theyr powlyng pmnekes, and can render no 
reasonable excuse for their bribery and pilladge. 16x3 
Wither Abuses Sirtpi i viu, What Rascall poling sutes 
doe they devise, To adde new Summes unto their Treasuries. 

b. X832 Act 2 Will IV, c. 45 § 70 In case the Proceedings 
shall be so interrupted or obstructed at any particular 
Polling Place or Places, 185a Dickens Bleak Ho xl, Away 
to hustings and polling-booths 1863 H Cox Insiii. 1 viii 
113 The vote is given vivd voce, and entered in a polling- 
book by the polling-cleik. Ibid, Not more than a limited 
number of voters may be polled at each polling-place x88a 
Ogilvid (Annandale), PoUmgskenff, in Scotland, the pre- 
siding officer at a polling-station 

Follin|[ (pdadiq), ppl, a, [f. Poll v , + -ing 3.] 
That polls , t that plunders ; extortionate, exacting ; 
cheating {phs^. See also Pilling ppl a, 

1540 Si, Papers Hen, VIII, VIII, 234 This [Valenciens] 
ys waxed the derest and pollyngst town of the worlde. 
1562 J Hevwood Prov, Eptgr, (1867) 147 Would thale 
wife [the ale-wife] play the j^ulyng queane , Yet measure 
will not he 16x2 Bacon Ess , Judicature, Amongst the briers 
and brambles of catching and poling Clearkes and Ministers 

t Polling -penny, -pence, Ohs, [f. Poll- 
ing "Vbl, sh, + Penny, 1%noe] Money paid or 
exacted as poll-tax , hence, esp, in pi,, a poll-tax. 

iSSS Bradford Supplic, Q Ehz Fij, Wil enghshmen,. 
suifer to be poled and pilled roostc miserably, in payeng con- 
tinually suche polingpence, and intollerable tolIagesV xmx 
T^oub Raigne K, John (x6xi) 42 Nener an Italian priest 
of them all, shall eyther haue tytiie, toJe, or polling penny 
out of England 1592 Greens Upst Courtzer Cj b, Yea 
rathei than thy brauery should fade begge powling pence 
for the verye smoke that corns out of poore mens cnimnies. 
X607 Markham Caval, iii. (1617) 35 To get vnhonest polling 
pence to their owne purses 

PoUiuic (p^i nik), a, Bot, [f. L. pollen, -in-em 
+ -10 ] Pertaining to, consisting of, or containing 
pollen. Polhnic chamber pollen-chamber j pol- 
linic mass = pollen-mass : see Pollen 3 , Also 
Poll! nical a, 

1856 Expos Lex , Pollinicus L C Richard terms 
polhnic masses the heap of compact pollen that fills each 
partial cavity of the anther in the Orchtdem and Asclepi- 
adese 1882 Pop Sc XX, 780 Designate the cavity 

as the pollinical chamber 1885 Goodale Physiol Bot. 
(1892) 438 A sort of depression at the summit of the endo- 
sperm, which has been called the polhnic chamber. 
PolliniferoiLS (p^^linrferss), a. Also erron. 
pollen-, [f as prec. + -[i]perous.] 

1 . Bot, Bearing or producing pollen. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Sysi Bot. 249 The male flowers con- 
stst of a peltate scale, around which aie arranged several 
polliniferous cavities. z88x Gatd Chron XV I 727 1 he 
polliniferous portion of the anther consists of a single sac 
112 Entom « ne\t. {er} on,) 

1866 W. E. SiiuctcARD Brit Bees 20 A bee without polli- 
mferous organs cannot collect pollen. 

Polliniferous (-1 d/^eros), a, Entom. [f. as 
prec. + -[ijGBROUS.] CaiTying, or adapted for 
carrying, pollen 

18x9 G Samouflle Eniomol, Compel^ 272 Hinder feet 
not pollmigerous. x866 W. E. biiucKARu Brit Bees X03 
Pollinigerous and honey-coUeciing organs xSqsK Saundfks 

Brit IJymenopUra Aculeaia 303 I^ulbnigeroiis hairs either 
on the tibiae .or on the vential surface of the abdomen, 
li PoUininm (pflrmmn). Bot, PI. -ia. [mod. 
L , f pollen, pollin-, Pullen 2 + -turn as in anthcri- 
dium, archegomum, etc.] Acoherent mass of pollen- 
grams in each cavity of the anther, characteristic 
of the Orchidaceot and Asclepiadacex, 
i 85 a Darwin Orchids Introd s The pollen-masses, with 
their caudicles and other appendages, are called the Poltinia. 
1863 — in Life f Lett, (x^y) III. 264 He h» actually 
seen crowds of bees flying round Catasetum, with the 
pollinia sticking to their backs. 1875 Brknrtt 8k Dvkr 
Sachs* Bot 486 Contrivances by means nf which insects., 
extract from the pollen-sac the pollinia or the masses of 
pollen which are glued together. 
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PolHlirvorOttS, a. (enon. pollen-) [f as 
prec. + L -vor-its devoiiiing + -ous ] Devouring 
or feeding on pollen. 

1836-9 rodrCs CycU Altai II 897/2 In some of the 

E ollenivorous genera the clypeus posLenoi seems to have 
ccoine entirely obliterated. 

Po llinize, poUenize, v, [f. pllm, polhn- 
(or (1 irccLly f. Pollen) + -izB.] h am. = I’ollinate. 
So Polliniza iion (-en-) = Pollination 

18 JN^aiiite (O ), No flower gave a fruit without having 
Its stigmata pollenued by crossing. *878 T Meciian 
limits J^effts U,S 1 59 The pistil has been fully 
develop^id and is ready for pollcuization, 1896 HrNsrow 
Flowers 167 A very similar method of polhni7ation 
will lie seen in the enchanter’s nightsliade 
II PollinodiuiUL (pplm^a dii^m). Bot [mod.L., 
f. as prec. + see - ode] The anlhenduim 

or male reproductive organ in ascomycelous fungi, 
wliicli grows close lo iho a&cogoninm or female 
oigan of the same plant, and in fertilization unites 
with it directly or by an outgrowth. Hence 
Pollino'dial a., pertaining lo or of the nature of 
a pollmochum. 

187s IlhMNBTT & Dvra Sachs* Boi 258 Fiom the lowest 
coil of the ascogonium two slender branches now shoot 
out t one of these developes more quickly This branch 
IS the Antheridiutn tPollinoduim of De Baiy) 1882 Vmrs 
Anc/is' Bot. 311 'J'hocarpogoiua and polhnodia arc developed 
together at the points at which the mycelial iilamcnls cross 
one another They aie both small lateral bianchcs x886 
— Ill Jutcycl. Jhti. XX. 498/2 In some plants .which have 
liollinodial aiitheridia, sclf'fertiliralion alone is possible. 

Follmoid (pf?'l moid). Bot [f. as prec, + -oid.] 
Each of the (non-molite) male ierlihzing cells oT 
certain Cryptogams, as the reel seaweeds, and the 
nscomycetous iungi. 

1892 Chamber^ JStuycl IX 289/1 ( Scaweedt) The male 
oigans lof Dictyotnceael produce non-niotile fcrilhsing cells 
lesemhling the poUinoids of the Khodophyceas. 

Follinose (pplind^s), a. Bniom, [ad, mod.L. 
^ollindMtSi {, as prec. : ace -OSE ] (See qnot ) 

1826 Kianv & Sp hniouwt XV. xivi 375 Pollinosc 
Covered with a loose mealy and often yellow powder resem* 
bling tlie pollen of flowers, 

Pollipode, obs. f Polypod. Pollish(e, obs. IT. 
PoLmn V Polliticlc(e, etc., obs. JT. Politic. 
Pollity, obs. f, PoLiT\ i ; var. Polity 2 Ohs. 
FolllWOg, pollywog (iVlw^Jg). dial, and 
U S. Foims; a. 5 polwygle, 7 porwig(g)le, 
9 porriwigglo, purwiggy. 6 polwigge, 7 
polewiggo, po(o)lwig, 9 polliwig, polly-wig, 
polhwog, pollywog. [MK, f Poll 1 

+ WlCGLE V The forms phvig, etc,, are either 
shortened from pohoygU^ or formed with the dial, 
Twjgvb. to wag.] A tadpole. 

a. CX440 Promh. P/irtK 408/1 Polwygle, wyrme, 1646 
Sir T. Brownb Pseud. AV. 399 The spawne is white, con. 
tracLing liy degrees a bfacknesse, answerable .. unto the 
poiwigle 01 Tadpole, that i&, that animall which first pio 
ceedetli fiom it. a 1825 Forbv Fog, A. Ang-liOt Purwig^^ 
a tadpole. x8<5 Kouinson IFUiihy Gloss , Porrtwigglcs^ 
tadpoles and other tortuous animakula in water. 

1592 Nasiie 4 Lett. Co7\fni. (1593) ^ Thou bast a 
rety polwiggc sparrows tailc peakc. i 6 ox Holland Phny 
aOs Some little mites of bhckish flesh, which they call 
Tadpoles 01 I’olwigs, a X823 Forby Foe R At^lta^ Pollt- 
wiRs. X835-40 IIai inuuioN Clockw. (1862) 321 Little ponds 
, nothing hut pollywogs, tadpoles, and minims in them 
X862 Bowml JUtilino P. her ji, 80 *Loid knows’, protest 
the polliwogs, * We’i e aiiMOUS to be gi own-up frogs xSoa 

IFofhtn^ Men*s Coll, ytnl, Oct. 124 In this pond dwells 
the pollywog, loggerhead, or tadpole, 
b. u. S. As a political nickname. 

18^ L Olipiiant Episodes (18B7) 47 Filibusters, polly- 
wogs, and a Iio<it of other nicknames. 1864 ^'ala in Demy 
Tel 27 Sept , *The ihmy machinations of the pollywog poll- 
ticians have usurped the government of our city’, saidPoer. 

t Poll-moiiey (p^dim^mi). Obs. [f. Poll 
+ Money sb J Money levied, exacted, or paid, 
at a fixcfl rale per head for every person, or (quot 
tii6i8) for every head of cattle, capitation j poll-tax 

1526 TiNDALit Mait, xvii, 24 They that were wont lo 
gacTie poll money, cam to Peter. Ibid. 23 Of whome do the 
kynges off the erth take tribute or poll money? «x6x8 
Rai Krca PrvfOff Pari (t66s) 54 By reason of the trouble- 
some gathering of the polomony upon sheep, , this act of 
subsidy was repealed. 1638 Drumm or HAwrii. /reue 
Wks (1711) 169 To be slaves Lo your fellow subjects, pay 
them intolerable taxes, loans, pole monies, and odious excises 
1662 Petty 'Paves vii. Tracts (1769) so Poll money is a tax 
upon the persons of men^ either upon all simply and in- 
differently, or else according to some known title or mark 
of distinction upon each, /btd , The poll-monies which have 
been levied of late, have been wonderfully confused X667 
Picrvs Diary s Apr , This morning come to me the Collectois 
fur my Poll-money. I paid for my title as Esquire and place 
of Cleik of Acts, and my bead and wife’s, and servants’ and 
their wages, ,^40 17s. 169a Wood Rile (0. H S ) III 386 
Apr 8 [Paid] pol-money 1/7. xs ^ to carry on a vigorous war 
against the French king April 13 paitl aij. for a gent, 
and my pole .. whereas the fellowes of houses pay but 
their pole xr— a very heavy and unjust tax. X727-4X 
CiiAMUfcBS Cyel. PolUneney^ or cajutatim. a lax imposed 
..cither on all indifferentlyj or according to some known 
mark of disliuction, as quality, calling, etc , Thus, by the 
statute 18 Car II every subj‘ect . was assessed , according 
to his degiee; every duke xool. marquis Sol. haronet 30I, 
knight aoh esquire lol. etc. and every single private person 
xad, X796 Morse Amer. Geo^ II 28 Paper, corporations, 
land, houses, and polbmoney, also raise a considerable sqm* 

vohVii. 


Pollock: see Pollack 
Foll-taie (pottditieks). [f. Poll sbd -h T ax sh ] 
A tax levied on every peison; a capitation or 
head-tax, A later name for Poll-money, 

1694 MoLrswoRTii Account of Dmwaik'xix Here is com- 
monly one Poll tax at least every year *726 Shelvockr 
F oy rtrnnd World 462 The Dutch exact from all the men 
a Poll-Tax of a dollar a month X794 Southey Wat lylei 
ir 111, Why IS this ruinous poll-tax imposed, But to support 
your couit's extravagance? 1825 Jifferson Auiobiog 
Wks 1859 I 29 The practice of the Southern colonies 
has always been to make eveiy farmer pay poll taxes upon 
all his laborers, whether they be black or white z866 
Rogers Agrte 4* Ptnees I iv 84 The limit of age in the 
first toII tax was sixteen, 111 the second fifteen, years 
UPollu cible, d! Obs. rare— polluci- 
hits sumptuous, f pollfiche to offer as a sacrifice ] 
x6a3 CoCKFRAM, Pollucible^ gay, sumptuous. 

Po*llxicite« Min. [orig. named BoUtix (Breit- 
haupL, 1846), being associated with Castor or 
Castorite.] Silicate of alumininm and csesium, 
found in bnUiant transparent colourless crystals 
1x847 A7ner ynil Sc Ser ir III 430 Pollux resembles 
castor m aystallographic and physical charactcnstics ] 
x868 Dana Mm. (ed 5) 245 Pollucite. 1896 Avter. Jrtil 
Se Ser iv I 438 Pollucite u, not very abundant 

Pollutant (p^77-tant). rare. [f. Pollute 
-ANT 1 ] A polluting agent or medium. 

1892 2 *edl Mall G. 22 Dec 6/2 Waste acid as a pollutant. 
Pollute t ), Obs Qixz.pet. [ad L. 
pUut-iis defiled, pa. pple. of plluere (see next) ] 
« Polluted ppl. a. (Originally as pa. pple.) 
c 1374 CiiAVCKR Booth. 1 pr iv X2 (Camb MS ) pat I hadde 
polut and defowled my conscience with sacrilege c 1380 
WYCLip Serut Sel Wks II. i8x Tyme in his owne kyndc 
may neper be holy ne polluL <1x425 Wvnioum Croti, v, 
IX 1663 A woman pan of pollute fayme, pat callitMeiancia 
was be nayinc. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3473 
Lest the wikcd myscicauntcs With pollute liandes ., 
Shulde touche her body 1629 Milton Nativity 41 And 
on her naked shame, Poliule wiUi sinfull blame, The ^intly 
Vail of Maiden white lo Uirow. 1830 W Phillips Mi 
Stnat 111 ^27 With moial leprosy pollute of heart, And 
dead to righteousness. Jhd. iv, 13° The people, drank 
Ihe wave pollute 

Pollute (pf^'^'i), V. Also 4-7 polute, 5 
polewt. [f. L. pollut-^ ppl stem of poUuh^e to 
soil, defile, f. pro) forth + luere to wash ] 

1 . tram To render ceremonially or morally im- 
pure , to impair, violate, or destroy the purity 01 
sanctity of ; to profane, desecrate ; to sully, corrupt. 

tc X374 see PoLLW 1. fpl, «.] 1382 WvcLiF Xew. xxi 6 

lloli thei shulen be lo her God, and ihei shulen not polute 
1 1388 dcfoiile, Vulg pUuenil his name £1400 Apl 
Loll 36 WtJj swilk cursidnes l?ei polewt pe hous. 1582 
SiANvnuRsr Attteis it, (Arb ) 66, I may not, 1 dare not 
pollute Gods heaunl^e, with handling 1633 Prynne 
1 /uUno M. 1. III. ill. 92 Grosse abominations the very 
relation of which is sulficient to pollute the earcs that hears 
them, the common aire that receives them. X788 Gibbon 
Decl F. xl (1869) II 466 Churchesand altars weie polluted 
by atrocious murders. 1857 Buckle Ctviliz I. viii 526 The 
clergy urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose pre- 
sence they thought polluted France 

2 . To make physically impure, foul, or filthy ; 
lo dirty, stain, taint, befoul. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw, IV 223 Thei with theirproper 
bloud, embrued and polluted their awne handes. X585 
1 ’ Washington tr. mclu>lay*s Foy, iv ii, 1x5 No drop of 
the hloud should fall into the water, least the same snuld 
therby be polluted 1656 Earl Monm. tr SoccahtePs A dvis 
Jr Pantass i xxxv (1674) 42 Cicero’s divine and painfull 
labours were polluted by flies and moths in every Book- 
binders shop. 17x0 Pope Iliad xix. 30 Shall flies and worms 
obsLene pollute the dead? x86o-x Flor Nightingale 
Nupsing 20 Within the last few years, a laige part of 
London was in the daily habit of using water polluted 
by the drainage of its sewers and water closets 

pa pple. Maiked as if stained Obs rare. 
1658 Rowland Moufefs Theat. Ins 972 The wings are 
long and blackish, and polluted with little black spots 
Hence PoUu ting vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

1580 H (jWsoo.o Bpist, Claudius PiholomsemVpR& {1B75) 
35 Euery one holdes her [poverty] m contempt, filling her 
with most spiteful! pollutinges. x&p Marston Sco Vil- 
lame 1. lit 1B3 Factors for lewdnes, Brokers for the deuill, 
Infect our soules with all polluting euill. 1609 Downam 
Chr. Liberty 3t The contiarie to sanctifying, is polluting. 
1819 ^\vc.\A.vi p7 0tt{eth.Uidf.\ 160 Her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W, Africa 475 It saved the polluting of a long 
stretch of market road. 

Polluted (p^i/ 7 *ted), ppl a. [f prec. + -ed 1.] 
Defiled, rendered impure or unclean 
CX400 Afiol LoU S3 Wen he body and blod of Crist is 
trend wiji foul hands, and polutid conciens. 1535 Cover- 
dale jer xxiii ii The piophetes and the prestes them 
selues are pointed Ypocrytes, 2667 Milton r L xii 110 
Resolving fiom thenceforth To leave them to thir own 
polluted wayes, 1777 Logan in Scott Paraphr viir iil, 
Can troubled and polluted springs a hallow’d stream 
afford? x888 Miss Braddon Fatal Th*ee i v, She has 
been using that polluted water for the last three weeks— and 
poisoning a whole village. 

Hence PollTi*tedly aav , m a polluted condition, 
with pollution ; PoUu’tednesa, polluted state. 

16x7 Hierom Wks II 344 Theie is naturally a kinde of 
pollutednessein thelipsoF man, whereof Isaiah complayned, 
1635 Hevwood JHterarcli. i, a8 PoUutedly into the world 
I came i Sad and perplext I liv'd 
PoUuter (pfliii't^) [f. as prec -f- 
One who pollutes j a defiler , one who profanes. 


*550 Bale Epi^, Votaries ii. 63 A defyler of relygyon and 
polluter of their holye ceremonyes. <2x665 J Goodwin 
mlled w ihe Spirit (1B67) 232 Purged and nd of such 
polluters and profan ers of their dignity 1823 Exami^ter 
706/2 The polliTter, not the purifier, of his fellow creatures 
Pollution Jan) Foims. 4 pollusyone, 
4'5 pol(l}uoio(u)n, 5 polucyon, 7 poUueion, 
6- pollution, [ad, L. pollfdtffti-em defilement, 
noun of action from pcllu^) e to Pollute So F. 
poUtdton (i2th c. m Hatz.-Darm ) ] 

1 The action of polluting, or condition of being 
polluted; defilement; uncleanness or impurity 
caused by contamination (physical or moral). 

cx4ao Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 1301 Safe 1 wold desyre 
ww spaie Pollucion <?X4B5 DiM^ Mjst. {x882) iii 1988 
Hys pryde owt of my love xall have polucyon. 1594 
Nasnc Uufo? i. Trax/. 13 His purse was . I think verily a 
puntane, for it kept it seife from any pollution of crosses. 
71x684 Leighton Wks. (1835) I. 114 Ihe soul and body of 
all mankind are stained by die pollution of sm 1792 Anecd 
W Ptit III xUv. 195 Such a mode of warfaie was a con- 
tamination, a pollution of our national character 1876 
Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dan II 16 It seemed to 
him that there was pollution in such contact. X894 Daily 
News 25 Apr 2/2 One of the principal difficulties of freeing 
the river from pollution was that certain persons had pre- 
scriptive rights to pass their sewage into the Thames at 
Staines and some other places 
b. eoner Anything polluted, 

*870 Brvant Iliad 1 I. J7 The warriors purified the camp, 
And, casting the pollutions to the waves, They burned to 
Phoebus chosen hecatombs 

2 . Ceremonial impurity or defilement; pro- 
fanation of that which is sacred. 

1382 Wyclif Judith iv, 10 Lest weren 3yuen tier childer 
in to prei,, and the holi thingus of hem in to pollucioun. 
£2645 Howell (1650)11 Iv 7s They will make a pre- 
cedent piayer to their soules to depait from their bodies in 
the inteum, for fear she partake of the same pollution 1667 
Mir TON P L xii, 355 Tnir strife pollution brings Upon the 
Temple, ^726 Ayliffc Parergon 194 The contrary to Con- 
secration is Pollution, which is said to happen in Churches 
by Homicide, 

3 Seminal emission apart from coition; self- 
pollution. 

G1340 Hampole Prose Tr ii Alswa here es forbodene all 
maner of wilfull pollasyone procui ede agaynes kyndly oys 
e X440 Alphabet of Tales 238 He had a pollucion of hu> stde, 
1693 Blancards Phys Diet (ed i), Pollutlo nocittrna, 
an involuntaiy Pollution in the Night, caused by lecherous 
Dreams 2878 Lr. vote Riemseeds CycU Med VI 11 . SzS 
This kind of loss is called a pollution 

Hence f PoUu tiouate a [cf. affecUomte, corn’- 
passtotiaie, etc], charged with pollution, foul; 
whence f ^oUn tionately adv,^ foully. 

1593 Nashe Chnsfs P. (i6x^ 57 No Hog-sty is now so 
pollutionate as the earth of Palestine Ibid 146 Their 
transplendent niyce so pollutionately employd 
f Pollu've, V Sc. Obs. [peril for polluue^pollue^ 
a. 'E.polhter, li.poUitire * see Pollute v ] irans. 
Pollute 

1 53 2 Bellenoen Lmy in vii (S T, S } I. 271 Herdonius 
du^ng proudlie in p® tempil of Jupitei, polluving [w r 
pollovingj and defouling cuery thing in It ? 

PolltUE (P7 li^ks). [a. L, Pollux^ in earlier form 
PollftceSy ad Gr. IloAuSeuycijs,] 

1 . Cr. Myth. Name of one of the twin sons of 
Tyndaius and Leda , hence in Ash'on. the second 
star in the constellation Gemini see Castor 3 . 

1526, X647 [see Castors 1] 1868 Lockyer Gmllemm's 

Heavens (ed. 3) 324 Above Procyon, and towards the Zenith, 
Castor and Pollux point out the Twms 

2 Min. * Pollucite • see quot 1847. 

Polly (pph). Dim, of Poll shf (cf Patty ^ 

Peggy) ; as female name, and name for a pairot. 

[2626 B Tonson Epigr. i ci, And we will have no Poolye 
or Parrot hy ] ifti7 Hone Every day Bh II 311 One of 
these ‘ images ’ was a * Polly ’ 

b. Weeping Polly (Australia) see quot. 
x886 Encycl But XX 174/1 The native [Queensland] 
|[rasses are neatly a hundred in number the weeping Polly 
IS Poacsespitosa 

Polly, obs. f. Pulley. Pollygony, Pollyoiite, 
PoHypod, obs ff. Polygont, etc. PoHytick, 
Pollywog see Politic, PoiJiiwoa. Polment, 
var PuLMENT Obs , pottage. 

Polo (pouMu) [a. Balt! pole : cf Tibetan pulu ] 

1 A game of Eastern origin resembling hockey, 
played on horseback with long-handled clubs and 
a wooden ball. 

An ancient game of the East; still plajed in the upper 
Indus valley, and in Manipur, Introduced first at Calcutta 
and a little later (c 1864) in Punjaub, Played in England in 
July 1871 (Yule.) . . 

[1842 ViGNE Trceo. Kashmr II, 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughdn ..It is in fact hockey on horse- 
back. .The ball, which is larger than a cricket ball, is only 
a globe made of a knot of willow wood, and is called m 
Tibeti Pfilu.l 2872 Daily News 20 July, The ball of con- 
teiition once cast into the open field, Polo was entered upon 
in leal earnest 1875 Browning Inn Album i 333 Polo, 
Tent pegging, Hurhnghain, the Rink. I leave all these 
delights t886 A thenseuui iB Sept. 367/^ The first historical 
event recorded in this volume is the death at polo of the 
Sultan Aikbar 

2 Hockey played on the water (yoaier polo)\ 
hockey played gn skates {ynnk polo) 

X884 Graphic 30 Aug. 219/1 Polo proper may be defined 
as hockey on horseback, or rather pony-back, and water 

^ 137 
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POLTEOON. 


POLOID. 


polo IS hockey on the water. 
y'nt “ “ 


1890 in Webster. 1895 in 

Funk's Stand, Diet 

3 cUtnb, and Comh,y ^%poU-baU^ -maUh^ -flayer ^ 
-playing, -pony, -stick 

188s Ladv Brassev Tl^ Trades 221 Two or three good 
nags, which are used as chargers and polo-ponies 189a 
Edtn Rev Jan 40 In 1878 the Monmouthshire Polo Club 
was established. 1895 Kipling Day's JFotk (1B98J 
{Maltese CiaOThe native ofEceis held bundles of polo-sticks, 
long cane-handled mallets xSpS Oiciut£r (U. S ) XXVI 
478/1 The regulation polo ball is of bass-wood, three inches 
in diameter, and painted white Lightness and toughness 
are necessaiy. 1B07 Ibid XXX^ 479/® The long coat and 
linen dusters which every polo-hitter affects. 

Hence Poiolst, a player of polo. 

1891 D/ackiif Mag May 651 The veteran poiolst 189B 
IVestm, Gas o Dec. 5/3 As a horseman and poloi<^t he had 
not many rivals 

+POIO0, obs. f. PiLAB [after Urdu pnlad], 

f ix Compl Fanu-Piece i. ii 134 To make a Poloe. 
oloid loid), sb, Geom, [f. Gr. iroXos axle, 
PoiK sbP + -oiD ] = POLHODB (which IS now the 
usual term). Also aiirib or adj. in polotd curve 
x 85 a Cayley Coll, Math, Papers IV 571 The ‘ Extrait 
establishes also the notions of the Poloid and Serpoloid 
curves. Ibid, 57s The pole of the instantaneous axis de- 
scribes on the ellipsoid a certain curve, the ‘Poloid which 
is the locus of all the points for which the perpendicular on 
the tangent plane has a given constant value.. 

Polonaise Zj -^.Iso 8 polo- 

p-oiae. [a, F. polancuse, prop, adj, fern, of polonats 
Polish j iit a Polish robe or rcdingote ] 

1 , A name applied, at various penods from c 1 770 
onward, to an article of female dress ongmally sug- 
gested by that of Polish women, bemg a dress or 
over-dress, consisting of a bodice, with a skirt open 
from the waist downwards , variously modified at 
different times. 

1773 Mrs Harris in Prvo Lett Ld Maltneslury C1870I 
1 . 266 The four ladies were to be dressed m white polonaises 
X7M Guihnds Geog Gram , Poland (ed la) if 542 The 
habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, 
a simple Polonaise, or long robe edged with fur 1820 Lady 
Granville Lett (1804) I 153 An added or mouhi bordei 
to the PolonaiB& X835 World of Fashion Feb 3s/i The 
Polonaise, is a very becoming carriage dress The form 
resembles a short pelisse. 18^ Truth 31 May 768/a Ta^ 
are universal They appear on tunics, polonaises, bodice^^, 
and sleevM 1899 Daily News 15 Apr. 8/s I’here is one 
point of difference between the modem polonaise and its 
ancestor.,. The former is ngidly tight, and plain about the 
hips, 

A similar garment worn by young boys; 
= Polony 1 A 2 Obs 

x8x9 Scott Montrose xvii, This dress bore some 
resemblance to that called polonaise, still worn by children 
in Scotland of the lower rank. 

c. A kind of overcoat foi men, usually short and 
edged with fur. 1890 m Cmt Diet 

2 . A slow dance of Polish origin, consisting 
chiefly of an intricate march, procession, or pro- 
menade of the dancers 111 couples ; also, the music 
which accompanies this dance, or any music written 
la its peculiar triple rliythm 
1797 Monthly Mag^ HI, 4^ The thirteenth [movementl 
a i'olmoisA IS characterised by much sweetness and novelty, 
18x3 Lady Burghersh Leit (1893) 93 The ball began with 
^lonaises, whi^ are in fact only walking m time x86x 
Daily Pet, 22 Oct , ball, as is usual .in Germany, com- 

menced with a sort of general perambulation in couples It 
IS not danang, .it is simply walking to the music. This 
solemn promenade is known as a Polonaise 

Hence Folonal'se v, inir , to dance a polonaise ; 
to move in a slow and stately manner ; Folouad'se- 
wise adv , m the manner of a polonaise. 

18.8 De OumcEY Wka. x86oXI 363 Milton , polo- 
naises with a grand Castilian air, in paces too sequacious 
andpro^wnal 1858 Lady G Bloomfield (1883) 
II. XIV. 64 After the presentations Her Royal Highness 

£S w? weekly 

w.] xo Fm, 1/3 The ball is opened by their Majesties and 

the house in polonaise-wise 
X898 Wesini, Gaz 5 May 3/a A cheiry led sfoile set in deep 
tucks placed polonaise-wise on the skirt. ^ 

tPoIoae'sejj^.and*, oit. AlsoSpoloaea*, 
tad F.joi^/tats Polish, It. Polonese, f, ined.L 
Poloma Poland : see -ese.] 

i ** Polonaise t. Also apparently 
applied to the material for this. ^ 

t.’jssCommsseur No 5® I 31= Some squire’s aukward 
daughter, who never yet heard of a PolonezeJ xwx S 
GuirriTH Hi%i Lady Barton 1 . 199 Her gown was a white 
silkpolonese. vjn Lady's Mag Jufy 379/? Lad^xinS 

Dolenesr^^Tbe'r^.^h Sown and^^at, made of Irish 

-The Irish polenese is made very becoininff— it 
batons down half the aim— nn ffin^ee rai...v “ * 



b. The Polish language. 
i8a8 Webster cites Eftcyc, 

B, adj, = Polish a, Polonese 

HAISE I C 


coat s= PoLO- 


161 X Rowlands More Kfwvesyei (Peicy Soc ) 83 Bootes 
and stockins to our legs doth finde Garters, poloma heeles, 
and rose shooe string 1653 Milton Hireliugs 144 Austria, 
Poloma and other places. 

Foloman (p<?l<?u nian), a and sb [f. prec. 
+ -an] 

A. adi Of Poland; « Polish Ohs. ox arch. 

1585 T Washington tr. Ntcholafs Vcy iv xiii 126 b, A 
long cappe after the Polonian or Geoigian fashion. 1655 
Owen Vmd Evangeltcse Wks 1833 XII 18 This Captain- 
general of the Polonian forces X776 Mickle tr Camoens' 
Lusiad Introd 55 He was a Polonian Jew by birth 

B. sb 1 . A native of Poland, a Pole. arch. 
13W Sandys Enropw Spec (1633) 210 Which is the case of 

the Polonians and Venetians at this piesent 1704 J Trapp 
Ahra-MitU i. i 70 The rough insolence of stern Polonians. 
x8^ Burton Scot Air II. 11 179 Scottish colonels that 
served, against the Tartar, and the Polonian 
f 2 . A (woman’s) polonaise. Sc. Ohs 
cx8x7 Hogg Tales i- Sk, IV. 216 Ladies, .their number 
quite countless— dressed in green pollonians, and gi ass- 
green bonnets on their heads iSxs Erozume ofBll 
183 The bogles will hae to pit on their pollonians 0’ the 
pale colour o’ the fair day-hght 
yo t Polo nic, t Polo nlsh a^s. = Polish , 
Polonlsxn, a Polish characteristic or peculiarity; 
Polonlza tioa, the process of making Polish, 
Polonize (pd'u'l^Jhaiz) v , to make Polish 
161a Brerewood Lang. ^ Reltg. Pief. 22 The Belgick, 
JPolonick, Argentine, Augustane, Saxonick, Bobemick 01 
Waldensian Confession, 1599 Sandys Europse Spec (1632) 
121 Reported ^ the *Polonish Ambassadour x6^ S 
Clarke Lives Fathers^ Luther (1654) 233 A certain Polo- 
nish Jew. xoox Speaker o Mar 637/1 lo discount the 
♦Polonisms of Chopin and the Galhcisms of Berlioz 1883 
Pall Mall G. 27 Oct 4/r Demanding the ^Polonisation 0? 
the Galician railways. 1886 Coniemp Rev Feb 286 That 
then residence there tends to '^Polonize the distiicts in which 
they live. 1902 Speaker 6 Sept. S 94 /® Instead of the 
Prussians Germanising the Poles, the Poles are Polonising 
the Germans. 

Poloniuni (p^lJnmulJm). Chem. [mod L. and 
Y.plonium^ f med.L, PolSnia Poland + -idi£ : see 
quot. 1900.] A highly ladio-aclive metallic element 
or form of matter, discovered in 1898 by Prof and 
Mme Curie in pitchblende. 

X898 Sir W. Crookes Addr, Bni* Assoc. 24 A new con- 
stituent of the uranium mineral pitchblende, The radiant 
activity of the new body, to which the discovereis have 
given the name of Polonium, needs neither the excitation of 
ligh t nor the stimulus of electricity 1900 Nature 14 June 
151/2 That [substance] associated with bismuth being named 
^Ionium, a name deiived from the Polish nationality of 
Mme. Curie 2906 Aihesaenm so Jan 82/1 In six days it 
becomes radium F, which Piof Rutberfoid identifies with 
the polonium of Madame Curie and the radio-telluiium of 
Prof Marckwald, 

t Polony and a. Obs. [ad, med.L. Poldnia 
Poland, F. Pologn€,'\ 

A. sh 1. Poland 

1634 E Knott Chanty Maintained 1. iv. g z6 In Polony, 
Hungary, and Ti ansilvania 

2 A kind of long coat or gown for young boys, 
having a close-fitting body with loose skirt: = 
Polonaise i b. 

x8x8 SepTT Nrt. Midi v, The blue polonie that Effie 
made for him was the first decent dress the bairn overbad 
on. x8as --- Lett. II 257 A sort of dress worn by children 
in bcotUnd, and called a polony .which is just a jacket and 
a petticoat all ui one 

B. attnb. or adj Polish : in names of various 
aiticles of apparel, etc. 

16x0 Rowlands Marttn Marhe-all (Hunter 0)23 It is 
a Polony Shoe with a Bel. 1656 Ariif. Handsom 77 We 
wear Polony heels; or it may be Chopines. ci6do Gd. 
Counsel agsi C old Weather 14 Beloved, your Polony heel 
is good, your Wooden heeles better, but those of Corke the 
best of all 1688 R. Armoury ni 129/1 The Caster 

[hat] IS made of Coney Wool, mixt with Polony Wool], 

Polo’Xiy^. Also 8 puHony, [Origin imcer- 
Uin * pern, the same as prec. ; perh. corruption of 
Bologna, q. v ] In Polony sausage, a sausage made 
of paitly cooked pork. 

9)7$. To nuJee 


J VLirr — 1 . c i, X VC ijiucicens ana c 

polonies, And excellent peppermint drops 

II r W [a. Gr. nohos axis, sphere, 

vault of heaven , m late Gr. (Pausanias) a head- 
aiess.] A head-dress of cyhndiical form, seen in 
some representations of Greek and Oriental god- 


[“a 3 L P>U»,a 


I' f- Art (ed s) § 363 

peihaps to be recognised in the iLl 

B«lin X B V TTrf." w”’? ““ ** ’''“■PWt'nB at 

" * HnAD .^fzjf 304 Europa some. 

^ polos, showing that she was 

»f a>wfJf;2ddS 

j^P~P«xly.To]ion(d, obs fiTPoLYPoDy, Pooir 

f M, We^ pwU pit + res, Welsh rAod -L rela 
Wheel J T he pit under a water-wheel. 
x83s l‘^ircnTLDCormvallMiftes27BThtst terms aonrar 

Dryie , chats , terluing , ‘dzliu . ‘nolroz* ‘yvrriivf* 

S?* ^!‘”«'S'Gfoss,J>rtnz^onail^ 
P? underneath a water-wheel. 
Fplshe, obs form of Pon&a 


fPolslirod, V. Ohs rare'~^. poll shred ^ 

f. Poll i + Shred v ] trans, — Pollard v 
^0 Paisgr. 614/1 , 1 loppe a tree, I croppe, I pohhred 
jPolt (p^alt), sb. Obs exc, dial. [Origin obscuic ; 
m sense i it may be a variant of Palt sh ; but 
cannot easily be connected with pelt. It is not 
certain that sense 2 is the same word.] 

1 . A blow, a hard rap or knock Now dial, 

c x6io MS Bodl 30 If. 24 b, 1 tooke him a polt of the pate 
a 1700 B E. Diet Cant Crew, Polt on ike Pate, a good 
Rap there 1700 J Asgill Argnment 103 If any one 
hath spile enough to give me a polt,. I only dtsiie them 
first to qualify themswves for my Executioneis /X1739 
Jarvis Qmx ii, x (1:749) 162 One of those who stood close 
by him lifted up a pole he had m his band, and gave him 
such a polt with it os brought Sancho Fan^a to the giound 
1782 Miss Burney Ceciha 11 ix, He'd go nigh to give me 
a good polt of the head a 1825 Forbv Voc. E Anglia, 
Polt, a hard diivmg blow. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVl 702 
[It) fetched me an awful polt in the light side, 
f 2 . A pestle or club (cf. Polt-foot). Obs, 
x6x2 Capt Smith Map Virginia 17 Their come they rost 
in the eaie greene^ and bruising it in a mortcr with a Polt, 
lappe It in rowles in the leaucs of their come 
tb. The clnb-shaj>ed stem and bulb of a leek. 
1635 Markham Eng, Hush, ir, i it. 9 You shall cut the 
blao^ [of leeks] to the polt. 

Polt, z/. Now dial [f prec sb] tians. To 
knock, thrash, beat, bang 
1649 Blithe Efig /mprov Tmpi , (1653) 179 Then polt it, 
or faulter it as some call it, that is, beat it over again in the 
husk, 1669 WoKLiDGE Syst Agfic (1681) 329 'io Polt, to 
beat or tluash 1706 Phillips, To PoH (Countty-Worcl), 
to beat, bang, or thrash X83X Lower 7 . Ctadpolc cxxxviii, 

1 aim’d ma swish an leveli'd well, To polt un on dc head, 

Plence Polting-Iug {dial.) • see quot. 

1853 finl R Agf‘jc. Soc XIV, 11 441 In Herefordshire 
the ordinary mode of gatheiing the fruit is by sending men 
to beat tlie trees with long slender poles 01 rods,, these 
poles arc provincmlly termed ‘ polting lugs’. 

Polt, obs foim of Poult 
t Polte, var. pulte, pa. t. of Pilt v. Obs, 

0x380 Sir Ferumb 2976 JJc haidieste |jat were of nl he 
trome polte hem to be fli^t 

II Poltergeist (pp liorjgsist) [Gcr, f, poller 
noise, uproar + geist ghosL] A spirit which makes 
its presence known by noises ; a noisy spirit 
*871 Tvlor Print, Cult II. 176 Vampires appear in the 
character of the poltergeist or knocker, 1898 Month Sept, 
229 If theie be nothing in hallucinations, apparitions, scry- 
ing, second-sight, poltergeists, and the rest 1902 F. Pod- 
MORD Mod Spit ttualtsm I i li. 25. 1903 Edifi, Rev, Oct 
308 Most polteigeists are not content with mere noises. 

Po It-foot, arch. Also 6 powlt-, 6-7 poult-, 

7 polte-. [app. f. Polt sb, sense 2 + Foot sb 1 
1 . A club-foot. 

Wh WKS. 1073 11 81 My eldest son had a polt foot, 
crooked legs. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav (ed 2) 338 The 
women are commonly modest,,, shewing notlimg but their 
polt-feet, which from their infancy are straitned 1659 
Lady Alimony v, in Hazl. Dodsley XIV 308 Vulcan's poult 
foot or his smutted look 1840 Browning SordeUo v. 366 
^It-foot sang they, * was in a pitfall now’ 

2 cUlrib (often poltfoot) = poll-fooled. 

for Parrai Bivh, My Bedlam 
biother Wig and poltfoote Pag, with the rest of those 
patches 1601 B Jonsom Poetaster iv. vii, What’s become 
“C poult-foot stinkaid, her husband? x88o Swinburne 
Sind Shaks 185 The rough construction and the poltfoot 
metie, lame sense and limping verse. 

Hence Po*lt-footed a., club-footed. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 39 Though he [Vulcan] 

Kje ^ pUlosophor, 

old Smug here of Lemnos. * 

Poltiier, Boltice, obs f. Polder, Poultice. 
Polt-net : see Pout-net. 

Foltre, obs. form of Poultry, 

Poltroon (ppltrwn) Forms; 6 pultrowue, 
pultron, 6-7 pultrone, 6-8 poultron, 6-9 pol- 
tron, 7 poultroone, pultroon, poultraa, -oun, 
7-9 paltroon, 7- poltroon, [a. F. poltron 
(also m i6th c pottUron) *a. knaue, rascall . 
dastard, coward, sluggard, lazie-backe, base idle 
fellow (Cotgr.), ad. It, poUrone * a poltion, au 
i^dle fellow, a base coward, a lazie, lither or sloth- 
fuU sluggard, a lout’ (Plono 16 u), whence also 
med.L pultro, -onem (S. Francis c 1 220, Du Cange), 
Sp. poltron, Vg, poltrdo; f. It poltro ‘sluggard, 
sloOifull* (Flono) + -onei see -OON, 
The loth c. spelling may have been influenced by 
med.L. Originally stressed puHron\ poltroo'n 
(after Fr.) appears in 1664. 
y-JoHro adj. was app from \poltro couch, bed (Florio). 

resting-place, Venet. 
Pp^ona couch, ^ Pg polirona large ormiliair, and It, 
PoKronatr, polironeggiare ‘to 
to loll and wallow in sloth andHlenesse, 

V" ’ (Florio). Poliro,polter, 

ihe fantashc conjemure of the derivation of patron from 
mutilated in^ thumb’ 

gave rise m the i8th a to the use in Falinry^nie 2)!) 

X. A spiritless coward j a mean-spinted, worthless 
wretch , a craven, 
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a, 15x9 Skluon Uffuie ihe (fpufy DJi 0/ Albany rjo Sucho 
a pioucle pultrowne. a. *573 Knox I/tsi Ref Wks 1846 I 
235 lhat pultron and vyle knave Davie wasjustlic puni&hed 
ax^ MONiGOMLBrE Ckeme ^ Sloe 374 Boitune helps the 
hardie ay, And puUrones plaine repellis ^1x592 Grcgnc 
Jos IFi in. n, Poltron, speak me one paiola against ray 
boH ^Hiilhom/ne^ I shall [etc ] 1593 Siiaks 3 Nen VI^ 1 1 
02 Patience ib for Poultioones, such as he • He durst not sit 
theie, had youi Fathei liu’d xeaa Litiigow Trmo t I able 
509 A French Pultione, playing the Palhaid. 1664 Butler 
// ltd II 1 232 They that think one beating may £01 once 
Suffice, aie Cowaicfs, and Poltroons 1678 Ibid in i 346 
And held my Diubbing of his Bones Too great an Honour 
for Fultrones. xyoo Dbyden Robles, Iliad 1, 413 For who 
but a polti on, possess’d with fear, Such haughty insolence 
can safely bear? 1748 Smollett Rod Rattd (1812) I. 66 
As arrant a poltroon as ever was drummed out of a 
legiraent. 1809 W Irving Kmckerb (1861} 2x4 As did 
Homer make that fine fellow Hector scampei like a poltioon 
lound the \valls of Tioy. 

attrib 1643 Hammond Serm Aels xxiv 23, Wks 1683 
IV. 521 Our hellish oatlis and imprecations, (that pultroon 
sin, that second pait of ^Egyptian plague of frogs and hce, 
and locusts). x68x Sir T. Browne Chr Mor i § 36 He ib 
like to be mistaken, who .rehetli upon the Reed of nairow 
and poltron Fiieiidblup. 

2 . Fakomy. (See qiiot.) 

* 7 * 7 “‘ 4 > CiiAMBnis CycU, Poltf eon, m falcomy, is a name 
given to a bud of prey, when the nails and Lilons of his 
limd-tocs oiQ cut oit, wherein Ins chief foicc and aimour 
lay I III Older to iniinudaie him, and pi event hib flying at 
gicat game. 

Iltiuce Folteoo'nish ar, Foltroo'nlsm; Pol- 
troonlze S 7 . inir , to play the poltroon. 

i6u CoTGR, PoUiomser, to puliioni/e it; to play the 
knave, scowndicU, cowaid. 1644 S Klm Messen^is Pie^ 
i^araiioii Dcd. s It would conclude me guilty of Poultran- 
ismc, to feare the SuoAtt and Pacientu hecru, when not the 
Zesuut at Oxford. 1837 Miss Sr dgwick Live ^ let A. 
(1876) 205 Paticnco m ly be very Clnistian in you, but it is 
veiy poltiomsli in me. 1906 Q. Rev Apr 363 Collmson— 
.a weak, almost pollioonish cicatuio 

Poltroonery (pplu^2 nod), [ad. F poltron- 
)mk (1573 in Hatz.-Daim.), =5 It poltromrtax 
sec PoM’KUoar and -Biiir.] The behaviour of a 
poltroon; f laziness; pusillanimity, cowardice. 

1590 R. IIiciicock: Qnintess* Wit 35 b, Fnsto they are 
imlustrious. suppliant, modest, and after, with xntliioneric 
and in piide doo lead their nge 1632 B Jonson Mc^iu 
Lady HI iv. There's no cowardi/e, No pouUrounenc, fike 
luging why? whercfoic? 1677 Covt Venice 125 That 'tib 
Winess .uul pollionuiy to retiie fiom the Government to 
spend our age in tase 1770 T^angiiqknl Plutarch (1879) 
IT 608/a Ills polliooneiy and mean submission deseive 
the greatest lepioaJi 1897 Gr ads lone East, Crisis ix 
Counsels that had liitheUoiesulteU in a conceit of miserable 
polti oonciy. 

Polulogy, Polumath, etc : sec Polyiogy, etc. 
PoIut(e, obs. foims of roLLUTB, 
t Po’lverine. Ok* [acl It polverim, f pol- 
verei-l** pulverem dust, powder + -w, -inb*!] 
Tiic calcined ashes of a plant, pzobably Salsola 
Soduj brought from the Levant and Syna, of the 
nature of pot- or pearl-ash, and used in glass- 
making ; glass*makers* ashes. 

x66a Mbrrm r tr, Herts Ait ^ Ctass 1. 1 Poherine , or 
Rothiita, which conies from the Levant. ., is the ashes of a 
.heib, *7*» tr Pomets Hist Prti^s 1, 104 Crystal Fntt, 
made with Polveiine, or Pot Ashe.s, and bait of Tnitar. 
X753 Cuamders Cycl, s.v. Crystal, Mix tins powder 
With the pure salts of polvenne 18x3 Crabu TechnoU 
Diet., Polvenne* x8a8 Webster, Polvenn, polvenne. 
Polvil, obs, foim ofPuLViL. 

Pol-wheat : see Poll a* 2 b. 

Polwig(ge, polwygle, obs. var. Polliwog. 
tPoIjr, poley (p^«*li). Obs* \td.h* pohwny 

« PlmT), a. 6r. •a 6 \iov (Theopnr.) an aromatic 
^>erh. t ttoAuJs hoary.] A speaes of Ger- 
mander, Teuctiufn Pohuin^ an aromatic lierb of 
Southern Europe ; also extended to other species 
of Touenmn^ as Golden P. {T* aunmi)^ Yellow P. 
(71 Jlavescens)* 

In quot. 1527 erroneously for Puhol, 
xga; Andrew BntnsvjykAs DtsivU* PVaters C iv, Water 
of poley. ^ Pulegium in latyn. The best tyme of hys dys- 
tylacyon is all uie herbe chopped whan it bereth floures, 
and so dystyllcd. X578 Lyte Dodoens ir. Ixvi. 233 Foley. . 
is of two sorter, wheieof one may be named .Poley of the 
Mountaine : and the other . small Poley, x6o8 Topsell 
SerAeitls (1658) 6x8 The herb called Foley, Fern, and all other 
things that have a strong or vehement U1 savour. x866 
Tfcas, Bet, Poly, Teucriiwt Poltum 
b. Grass JPoly see Guabs sbX 13. 
c. Poly-moYimtadiiy also poly of the moun- 
tain, mountain poly [ad. h* poliuminontaimmlf 
name of an aromatic herb : identified m Treas Bot* 
with Barista alpina\ by Batten and Holland with 
Calamintha Acinos ^ by earlier writers app, also 
with TeucriuM Poliuin ( = Poly). See also Peila- 
MouNTAiN, puhmountatn in PuLioi. 

X578 Lyie bodoens ix Ixvi. 233 Poley of the Mountayne 
is a little, small, tender, base, and sweete smellinp herbe, 
having small stemmes, and blender branches I6td„ It is 
called .in English Poley and Poley mountayne. 

Johnson Geiardds Herbal 676, I haue sometimes seene it 
\Catamintha Actfios] brought to Cheapside market, where 
the herbe women called it Foley mountaine, some it may ; 
bee that haue taken it for Pohnm moniannm {Teuenum 
PoUum,'L,\xmA infoimingtbem. 1698 Fryer E* India 
d* wP. a|4 Where . grew the Moimtain-Poly, which struck 
our Sewu xyxa tr. Pomts Hut* Drugs I. 83 Poley | 


Mountain is a Plant of the Height of half a Foot ; having 
small, thick indented Leaves 1866 Treeu Bot 913/ 1 Poly 
mountain, Bai/sta alAina, x886 Britten & Holland 
Plant iu 385 Poley Mountain, Calaimnt/ta Acinos, 

Poly, obs. foim of Pulley 
Poly- (p£7li), leiDr. Gr. noAu-, combining form of 
troAk, voAVj miicn, m pL, iroAAox, -at, -d many, 
foimmg the first element in a large number of 
words, mostly scientific or technical. 

The second element of such cornpoundb is propeify of Gieek 
origin, but in recent formations is often of Latin , occasionally 
(chiefly in nonce wds.) /o(y is piefixed to an English word 
The moie important compounds will be found in their alpha- 
betical places, those of less importance follow here. 

1 . General words, 

Folyacanthous (-akse nj^os) a. Bot, [Gr. d/rav 9 a 
spine, thoni], having many thorns (Mayne Expos, 
Lex, 1858). f Folyacou’stio a and sb, [see 
Aooustio] , see quots. Folya'cron (pi. -ons or 
-a), Geom* [Gr. dn^ov summit], a solid having 
many vertices or solid angles; a polyhedron (classed 
according to the number of its vertices). Fo*lyaot 
(-aekt), Folyaotinal (-oe ktinal) ouijs, [Gr, d/rr/s, 
htrly- ray], having numerous rays, as a sponge- 
spicule ; multiradiate. Folyadamite (-se damoit) 
a, {nonce-wd.), asserting a plurality of 'Adams* 
or first parents of mankind, Folyadeuopatby 
(-eedfiif? pa]n), Path* [Gr, bBiy gland : see -pathy], 
'simultaneous disease of several lymphatic glands’ 
(^Syd* Soc, Lex,)* Folyadeuous (-se d/bos) a* Bot, 
[see prec.], having^ many glands (Mayne). || Foly- 
easthesla (-^bjifsia), Path, [Gr, ata^tjais sensa- 
tion]* see quot.; hence Folsrwsfchetio (-/sjjctik) <7. 
{Sya* Soc, Lex* 1895). Foly-affe’ctlonedr;. {nonce- 
wd,), having a multiplicity of affections, f Fo*ly- 
angle, a figure having many angles, a polygon ; 
so Polya ngular a,, having many angles, poly- 
gonal. Folyaxthritlo (-1 tik) a , pertaining to 
or affected with polyarthritis. |i Polyartlultls 
(-aifroi tis), Path* [see Arthritis], ‘inflamma- 
tion of several joints at once ’ (Billings) ; Poly- 
arthrous (-a*JiJ)ros) a. [Gr, dpOpojt 'having 
many joints’ Soc Lex*), Poly arid.* oular 
[L artlcutus ioiatj, «prec. ; also affecting 
many joints. Polya zlal a*, having; several axes 
(see Axj a). Polya xon [Gr. d^<uv axis], a, prec. , 
spec, of a sponge-spicuie, having more than six 
axes of growth; so. a polyaxon sponge-spicule. 
Polyhathlo (-bie*]iik) a. [Gi. fidOos depth], living 
at great depths in the sea. Polyhl'gamy (ftonce- 
%va^, repeated bigamy or 1 e-marriage during the 
life of ihe first wife or husband Po'lyblast 
(-blsest), Biol* [-blast], a mass of many cells, os 
that formed by the segmentation of the ovum (also 
called morula ) ; hence PolyMla'stlo a , peitaining 
to or of the nature of a polyblast. Folybranoh 
(-brseqk), ZooL, a* having many branchiae or gills, 
as a mollusc or crustacean; sb a polybranch 
mollusc or crustacean ; so Polybra*hohian, a* and 
; Folybranohiateir. Pol;^utto]xeda.(7^icg- 
wd*), wearing many buttons. Polyoe'Uular a,, 
composed of many cells, multicellular. PoZy- 
oe xitrlo a Biol*, having several centres, as a cell, 
t Polyoharacteri'Btic a;. having the chaiac- 
teiistics of many (deities) ; (I Polyoholia (-kdiidia), 1 
Path* [mod,L,, f. Gr. xoAiJ bile; in f* pofycholte\y \ 
excessive secretion of bile. H Polyohorioa (-kao*- 
npn), Bot* [see Chorion]: see quot; hence 
(irreg.) Polyohorlo'nlo a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a polychorion. || Polychroaila (-krou*. 
mia), Path, [mod.L.t f. Gr. colour (cf. Gr, 
iroAvxpw/i-os many-colottied)], excessive forma- 
tion of colouring matter, e, g. of bile-pigments. 
Polyohu xohlsm, the doctrine or system of a 
multiplicity of churches ; so Po’lyolniroli a , of 
or belonging to such a system ; Polycliu'rolilst, 
an adherent of such a system {nonce-wds*)* poly- 
oooooua (-kp’kas) a Bot, [Gr. ttbnm^ ber^], 
composed of several separate carpels or cocci, as 
a fruit PolyooellaAi (-srliiin) a, Zool, [Gr, koiUo. 
hollow, cavity], belonging to the Polycoelia, a 
synonym of Cbaniata, as having the hraiu-cavity 
divided into several chambers or ventricles. 
PolyooTmlo a* Bot* [Gr leopfJids trunk of a tree], 
having lateral stems e^ual to or co-ordinate with 
the main stem, as certam coniferous trees (opp. to 
mmoconnic)* Polyoraoy (p^likrasi) [-oraoy], 
government by many rulers : « Polyarchy i 

(Smart 1836). Folyorotio f-krp'tik) al Physiol* 
[after Dicrotic], (of the pulse) exhibiting more 
than two beats or waves for each beat of the heart 
PolyoyoUo (-si klik) a, [Gr. tedteXos circle], having 
or consisting of many rounds, turns, or whorls. 

II Polyoythflunla (-sai>mia), Path* [mod.L., t 
Gr. ndros (see -oytb) + af/xa blood], excess of red 


I blood coipuscles. Polydiabo’lical xx., relating to 
a pliiialiLy of devils ; m quot. as sb ^ polydiabohsP, 
so Polydia'bolism, belief m many devils; Poly- 
I dla bolist, one who believes m many devils 
(nonce-wds.), Polydl'gltala having several 
(separate) digits, Polydime'nEdonal a, (nonce- 
wd ), having, or 1 elating to, more than three dimen- 
sions of space Polydoggery (mttce-wd), the 
keeping of a number of dogs Polyeidism 
(-sidiz’m), Btol, [Gr, ilSos appeal ance, foim], 
metamoiphosis in which an organism passes 
through several different forms in different stages. 
Polyeuzymatlo (-enzoimse lik) a [enzyme, f. Gr. 
iv m 4* fujaiJ leaven], producing several differ- 
ent ferments. Polyeplc (-e'pik) a* (muce-wd,) 
[Gr ?7roy word], consisting of several words. 
(Continued on next page,) 

1683 in Phil Trans XIV. 483 By a Polyphone or ^Poly- 
acoustick well ordered one sound may be heaid as many 
1704 J Harris Lex, Techn I, PQly€u:Qusiicks,a\a Instill- 
ments contuved to Multiply Sounds, as Multiplying glasses 
or Polyscopes do Images of Objects, 1755 Johnson, Poly- 
acousitek, adj , that multiplieb 01 magnifies sounds xSfia 
Cayley Coll Math Papers V. 38 A method of the deriva- 
tion of the A faced <»polyacrons of a given number of 
summits from those of the next inferior number of summits 
x886 Lenoenfxld Sponges \tl Pfoc Zool Soc 560, i Ana 
xoma. Without definite axes and with mimcroiis lays— 
^pi^act. 183a Phdol, Mitsemn I 31a If any advocate of 
the ^pd/adamite doctrine, as it has been cal led. 1888 Bnch 's 
Haiidbk, Med Sc Wl 396/a ’^Folyastliesia, is a rare dis 
turbance of sensation, in which the point of a pin, when 
applied to the skin, is felt as two or moi e points. 1893 Nation 
(N Y ) 5 Jan. 1S/3 Any such hackneyed creation as an 
Osiic of the emotions, without depth, or a ^poly-alTectioned 
Lothario. i6xz Sturtevant Metallica ix 70 If the whecles 
should faoue beene made square, tiencber wise, or in any 
other *poly angle, foity horses would not so easily draw 
them beeing laden, as two dotli now with botli speed and 
ease; 1690 Leybourn Curs, Math, 438 Of divers Figuies 
or Paces, of a ^Polyangular shape. 1797 Monthly Mag 
111 . 221 These hollow spandrils may be cylindrical, tn 
angular, quadiangular, or polyangular 190X Lancet x6 Mar 
776/z In addition to such ^polyarthrilic forms there is yet 
a fourth group of cases in wbidi only one 01 two joinls aie 
involved, x^ AUbuit's Sysi. Med, V. 863 Rheumatic 
fever, or acute ^^polyarthutib 1874 Van Buren Dis Genii 
Org, 86 Assoaated with the ^polyarticular vaiiety of 
gonorrhoeal rheumatism. xG^ Allbuit's Syst Med V, 1026 
Ihere were no rheumatic phenomena for thirteen months 
when TOlyarticular rheumatism appeared. 1887 Sollas in 
Bncycl, Bnt, XXII 416/2 Desma of an anomocladine 
Lithibtid (^polyaxou) 1898 Nature 27 Jan yafz A fauna 
capable of living and developing at depths of over 2000 
metres, to which the name '’^polyhothic is given. 1882 Sala 
Amer Revis (18B5) 37 note, A great ^olybigamy case. 
X873 E R Lankcster m Amt tf Mag Nat Hist Feb, 86 
The first step in development, after the formation by cleavage 
of the mass of embwoicdls or ' *polyblast 1904 Bnt Med 
frnl, 10 Sept, 560 The clasmocytes of Rauvier and Mar- 
chand, some of the polyblast of Maximow all belong to 
this category of cells Ibtd 596 This last stage of the 
development of the ^polyhlasticcdl 16^ Pewty Cycl XIV 
322/i Gastropods, are divided into i. Nudibranchians (An- 
throbranchians and ^Polybranchians). 1858 Mavne Expos 
Lex,, Polyhranchiatm, Zodl* applied . . to an Order {Poly- 
branchiaid) ^polybranchinte. 1846 R Chambers Tiadtf 
Edinburgh 300 The little ^polybuttoned personages. >887 
H M Ward in Nature 27 Jan sor/z As soon as the sap- 
vacuoles appear, in many cases making the cell not mono- 
centric but *polycentnc *705 Pktl Trans XXV 2107 
Piophylactic and *Polycharactenstick Statues. 1842 Dun- 
GLisoN Med Lex , ^Polychoha 1880 J W Legg Bile 396 
Vulpian believes that jaundice fiom emotion may be caused 
by a catarrh of the ducts, by an abundant polycholia 1898 
P Manson Trep, Diseases iii. 78 Polyeboha is a constnut 
and often urgent feature in most malarial fevers 1866 
Treas Bot 013 *Polyc/tonou, a polycarpoub fruit like that 
of Ranunculus 18^ Cent Diet, * Poly chorionic 1B97 

Allbutt's Syst, Med, IV 2x It is not a polycholia. but a 
*polychromia. Ibid 61 The haemoglobin liberated leads 
to an increased formation and excretion of bile pigments 
(polycliromia) 1883 H. T Edwards in Ch jCXIL 

10/1 When a chapel is in debt, the "Polychurch hierarchy 
furiously rage i^ainst the Church Ihia XXI 971/1 The 
large sums which they [the Welsli] spend upon ‘*Poly- 
churchism’ x89t Bp Jayne in Daily Nems 21 Nov $h 
[He finds in the circulai he has leceived a strong flavour of] 
what has been aptly termed the theory of Polychurchism. 
xl^ Nature o Nov. 28/1 *Polycormic forms are met with in 
cypresses and jumpers, in which the lateral branches are 
not all reduced to subordinate and graduated positions 
Cent Diet,, ^PolycycHc 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med* 
VlII. 553 A curved figure^ having a polycyclic outline. 
x866 A B^unt Pnwc, Med* (1880) 60 An increase . in the 
number of the red blood-coipuscles beyond the healthy 
limit, constitutes ,*polycythaemia 1870 Tinsley's Mag 
XVII L 150 Whether we cast in our lot with Bishop Butler 
or the ^Polydlabohcals Ibid 149 Why has no interesting 
heretic gone in for *Polydiabolism? Ibid 150 The "^poly- 
diaboliscs would put it m the plural, and say evil spirits 
X894 Bnt yml* Photogr XLI 28 The evolution of the 
horse’s leg from a ^fpoTydigital extremity to its piesent 
form. 1884 Nature i May 24/2 L, Martin, on the *poly- 
dimensional argument 1875 Miss Cobbc False Beasts ^ 
True 190 *Polydoggery is a thing against which all proper 
feelmg revolts. 1874 Lubbock Ong. ij Met, Ins, iv. 80 
Those cases in which animals or plants pass through a 
succession of different forms might he disti^uished by the 
name of dieidism or *polyeidism 1892 Thomson Ontl* 
Zool, xui 239 It jsa ^poly^enzymatic gland, that is, one which 
produces diverse digestive ferments. 1811-31 Blntham 
Language Wks, 1843 VIII. 333/1 This pioposition will 
consist of one word only, or of divers words,— will he either 
monoepic or ^polyepic. 

187 -a 
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Poly- combining fomi. 1 General words. 

{Conlinued fi om ) 

Polyevgrlp (*5xd5ik) a. [Gr tpr^tov work: cf. 
iroAu€p70s hard-working], acting in many ways, 
having various functions. Polyethnio (-e Jmik) a 
[Gr lovos nation], belonging to or containing many 
nations or races Folyfene atral a. (fiofice-wd*) 
[L. fenestm window], having many windows 
Fo*lyfoil a. and sb» A} ch, = Multifoil Po ly- 
gxa lumax {^once-wd,'), a giammar of several dif- 
ferent languages, Po'iy-giroove tf., having many, 
i.e. more than three, grooves, as a nfle; also 
dhptt as a poly-groove rifle , so Poly-grooved 
a. Polygyral (-dgaiojal) a. [Gr. ^pos circle, 
nng], having many whorls, as a shell. Poly- 
Idelsm, the presence of many ideas or images 
at once. Poly-la minated a , having many 
laminae or layers Polyle mma, Logic ^ a complex 
syllogism resembling a dilemma but involving 
several alternatives. Polylepidous (-lepidos) a 
[Gr. Xerw scale], having many scales {Treas 
Bot 1866), Poiyll nguiat itmee-wd, [see Lin- 
guist], a person learned in many languages 
PolyliUilc (-li Ink) a, [Gn M 0 o$ stone], made of 
seveial stones opp. to monolithic, Fo^lobnlar 
(- 1 ^ bi221Sli) a., having many lobules f Polylo- 
^uent a Obs. rare-^ [L loqumt-cm speaking], 
‘that speaketh much’ (Blount Glossogr 1650) 
Polylychnons (-liknds) a (nonce-wd ) [Gr. Xd^vos 
lamp], having many lamps or lights, Poly- 
ma'guet, an instrument consisting of two or more 
electiomaguets so arranged as to admit of con- 
siderable variation in the field of magnetic force, 
|j Folyma nia, Faih,^ mania affecting several men- 
tal faculties: opp to monomama, Polymasti- 
gate, Polyma stlgous at^s Zool, [Gr pAari^, 
ptaffTiy- whip], having many flagella, as an in- 
fusorian, plunflagellate. Polyme’tallisni 
7 vd,) [after himetalHsni\^ the use of several different 
metals for money. Polyme tamo'ric a. Anal,, 
pertaining to 01 connected with several metameres, 
as a muscle supplied with nerves from several 
portions of the ^ spinal cord. |I PolymetooMa 
t-m/tdukia), Fhilol, [Gr. ;i6Toxi a participle ; cf 
Polys YNDJS iOK], the frequent use of participles 01 
participial constructions j so Polymetoohlo (-mf- 
tpkik) a , characterized by polymetochia. Poly- 
jnPerfanfl {tumce-wd,') [GTA««/)(Jslittle], containing 
much within a small space. Polymi orosoope, 
a microscope m which various objects are mounted 
on plates attached to a levolvable band, so tW 
they can be brought successively into the field of 
observation. |f Polymyositis (-maij^sai tis), Path 
[see Myositis] seequot. 1890. i| Polyneuritis 
(-mural tis), P^h ^ see quot. 1886. Polynu- 
clear (-niMkliai), Polynu’cleate, -ated adjs, 
BioL^ having several nuclei, multinucleate Po- 
lyodio (-f>*dik) a, Mns igard) [Gr. song] 
« Polyphonic. Polyoestrous (-? stias) a, Zool 
[see CEstkusc]: ^see quot.). Polyommatous 
(-p matas) a, [Gr. opim^ eye], having many 

eyes. Polyora ma [after Panorama], an optical 
apparatus presenting many views, or a view of 
many objects (Worcester 1846). Polyoxga*nio a 
BtoUj having many different organs, f Polyo't- 
loal a, Obs {itonce-wd ) [Gr oSs, d;r- ear], having 
many ears. Po-lypage (-p^id5) a, {Printing^ 
comprising several pages, as a polypage (stereo- 
type-) pl^e Polypa ntograph, a form of panto- 
graph producing several identical designs simul- 
taneously from one pattern (Knight Diet, Mech ). 
Poly parous a, [see -parous], 'bringing forth 
many' (Webster 1S54); multiparous Polyped 
(Pf^ liped) [after quadruped^ sb an animal having 
many feet; adj, many.footed II Polyphobia 
C-fou bia), Path [-phobia], morbid fear of many 
things Polyphotal (-fd’u'tal), Polyphote (-f^ut) 
aif/s [Gr ^ur- light], applied to an electiic 
arc-lamp so constructed that several may be used 
on the same circuit, f Polypi oty (nonce-wd\ 
piety of many forms. Po'lyplacid (-pl£e sid) a, 
M, [irreg. f. Gr. irXa«o 0 s flat cake], having moie 
than one madrepoiic plate, as a starfish, opp. to 
monoplacid Polypiastio(-pl0e*stik)«. [Plastic], 
having or assuming many forms (Dunghson, 
1844). llPolypnosa (-pnfa), Path, [Gi 
tiJor woo, irmo) breathing (cf, TroXiJTryom a violent 
* T^®ry rapid respiration' 
{^:>yd, S^. Lex,), Polypouous (-j poaos) a, {nonce- 
wo.) [Gr. TToXviroi'or much-labouiing], occupied 
with many labours Polyposiat (-i'posisl), nonce- 
wo. [cf Gr. TtoXvirooia haid drinking, irohvirbrris 
a hard dnnker], one who dunks much, a bard 
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dnnker. Po lyprism, Polyprisma tic o Cryst 
see quots. Polyprothesy (-pi^ Jiiki), Gram [Gr 
TtpbB^ois preposition cf PoIiYSYNDetonJ, the 
irequent use of piepositions ; so Polyprothetic 
(-pr<7]ie*Uk) o., charactenzed by polyprothesy 
Poljrpseudonyinous (pplisiwdp nimas) o., having 
many pseudonyms or aliases. Po lypyrene 
(-poiorih), t Polypyremous (-poirf nas) adjs, [Gr. 
vOprfV stone or haid seed of fimts], having two or 
more stones 01 kernels, as a fruit ^ Polyrhizal 
(-rai*zal), Polyrhi*zou8 [Gr loot cf. 
F. polyrrhtze adj,], having many roots Polyse- 
mant (-sfmsent) [ad late Gr. voXvffripoLOTos adj , 
having many significations], a word having vaiious 
senses, so Polysemantic n, having various 
senses Polysemous (-sf mss) a [f. med.L, poly- 

sem-us (Dante), a. Gr iroXvtri;ji-oy of many senses, 
f ttoAv-, Poly- + arjpa sign, arjpaiveiv to signify], 
having many meanings. Polyse nsuous a [f h 
seftsu>s sense + -ousj « polysemous •, hence Poly- 
ne usuoxLsnesB, Po*ly-sided a , many-sided. 
Folysiphonic (-saifpmik), PolysiphoaouB (-ssi*- 
fonss) ai^s., Nat. Nzst,, having or consisting of 
several siphons or tubes. PolySoil a, con- 
taining various kinds of soil. Polysoma’tic a, 
[Gr. irwpo body], applied to a gram of sand- 
stone or the like which consists of an aggre- 
gation of smaller ^ams. Polysomatous (-s^u'- 
matas) a [as prec J, applied to a monster having 
two or more bodies combined. Polysomitlc 
(-siumtik) a, Zool,, composed of a number of 
somites or body-segments. Po’lysplre, a form of 
sponge-spicule see quot. Polyntachyous (-slse - 
luas) a, Bot, [Gr. arayys ear of coin : cf, iroXd- 
trraxus rich in ears of com (Theocr.)], havmg 
many ears or spikes, as a grass (Mayne). PoXy- 
0tello (-St/ Ilk) a, Bot, [Gr. post, pillar, 

etc.], applied to a stem or root having more than 
one internal vascular cylinder 01 stele. Poly- 
stemouous (-stfmbnas) a Bot [Gr <rr^p<av, 
taken as = stamen ; cf F, polysUmone adj ], 
having the number of stamens moie than double 
that of the petals or sepals. Polystethosoope 
(-ste*]xyak<?np) * seequot. Pclysriaohous (-rstikos) 
a. Nat, Bist [Gr. aTiyos row cf. Distichous], 
arranged m numerous rows (Cent, Diet, 1890). 
Polsrstigm (-stim), Geom [Gr anyp-q point], 
a figure made up of a number of points, Poly- 
stigmatio (-sligmae'tik) a, {humorous nonce-ivd) 
[Gr arlypa mark, sijot], relating to numerous 
spots. Folystigmous (-sti'gmss) a, Bot ^ having 
many stigmas, as a flower {Cent, Diet), Poly- 
stylar (-stailai), Po'lystyle adjs. Arch [Gr 
(ttvAos column], having or characterized by many 
columns. Poi^gtyious (-stai las) a Bot , having 
many styles, as the ovaiy of a flower (Mayne 
1858). PolysyUoffism {Logic), a combination 
or series of related syllogisms j so Polysyllogi*- 
Stic a [F. polysyllogishque)^ pertaining to or 
consisting of a polysyJlogism, Po’lytasted a, 
{nonce-wd,), having many tastes 01 flavours. 
Polythelemism (-hn/miz’m), nonce-wd [Gr. 
BlXs/pa will] : see quot. Po Ij^oae f cf. F poly- 
tone adj. (Voltaire)], vaned tone, as in ordinal y 
speaking* opposed to monotone, Po’lytope, 
Geom [Gr. rCnos place], a form, in geometry of 
moie than three dimensions, corresponding to a 
polygon m plane, or a polyhedron in solid geo- 
metry. f Polyto plan {nonce-wd ) [as prec.], one 
who visits many places f Folytra*gic a , con- 
taining many tragedies. Polytrichous (-1 tnkas) 
a Nat Hist, [Gr rpiy hair], veiy haiiy', 
thickly coveied with hair (Mayne 1858). |( Poty- 
uresis (-lurf sis), |j Polyuria (-luo'iia), Path, [Gr. 
ovprjtns uiinaiion, odpov mine], excessive excretion 
of mine ,* hence Polyurio (-luo rik) a,, pertammg 
to or affected with polyuria. Polyvo Itino [Ital. 
volta turn, time], a silkworm of a breed which yields 
several broods of cocoons in a year, 

1889 Burdok Sanderson Address to JBioloytcal Section 
British Assoc m Nature 26 Sept 524/1 Plant proto- 
plasm, though It may be stiucturally homogeneous, i«? 
(^namically *pol3^rgic — it has many endowments. x888 
t^oiiv Neivs 22 Sept 1/2 For purposes of communication 
and for interchange of ideas the polyglott, *poly-ethnic 


sac "poiyienestxal buildingitself, and the range of 
c(gurans stuck up against it 1843 Francis Diet Arts, etc , 
^oly/otie, an ornament, like a leaf, of many lound lobes 

*poly» 


, „ - — fr ,*f uu guns aie rifted on 

•qL S5«tem, and use lead-coated projectiles 

5 m 9 Jan. 54/3 Greatly improved the shooung of the 

old mu/zle-loading polygroove. XB58 Greenbr Gunnery 


403 They will shoot as well as *poIy-gi 00 ved rifles. i8 
W G, BiNNCY(Cent. D ), *Polygyial 1903 F W H Myers 
Hum, Personality I 47 I” one word, hypnosis is a state 
of *poly ideism, not of mono ideism 1876 ti IVagn^s 
Gen Pathol (ed 6) 333 Single 01 *poly -laminated cylm- 
diical, and ciliated epithelia. 1867 Atwater Logie 151 
Ihe names Tiilerama, letialemma, ^Polylemma have been 
sometimes given to this soit of Syllogism accoiding to 
the number of members or horns 1873 M Collins 
Squire Stlchester II xix 232 An old friend famous as 
*poIylinguist, philologist, aichseologist 1839 C-mil Eng^ 
i Arch jrnl II 368/1 '^Polylithic statues, or those com- 
posed of seveial stones 1896 Allbutfs Sysi Med I 
117 Small round cells with *polylobular and fragmented 
nuclei, 1S39 Fiaset\ Mag XX. 709 Ficdy dispciiMng 
light from the huge *pol>lyclinouh gas buincib to a whole 
neighbourhood. i8»8 Lancet 19 Apr 73/2 Di Epps 
enumerated monomania, that is, when one faculty is 
affected *polyjnania wheie moie tlmn one faculty is de- 
ranged 1893 Chicago Advance 10 Aug , ^Polymetallism is 
histoiical, and non, coppei, shells and wampum have all been 
used as money x888 Nature 13 Dec isi/a Most muscles, 
Fuerbnnger argues, aie '^polynietamei ic, t e they receive 
nervous lS)reh fiom two 01 more spinal roots looo II. W. 
Smyi ii Gr k MehePoets p Ivii, I'he periods [m the dithyi amb] 
weie disjointed and ■'polymetochic the he,Tpiiig of parti- 
ciples added pomp and rapidity. 1899 W. I Knapp .Lft/Z 
Borrow I, 70 A small 4to volume, in bis *polynuciian 
handwriting. 1890 Billings Med D let, ^ ^Polymyositis, 
inflammation of a number of muscles, simultaneous 01 
successive. x8^ AUbutfs Syst Med VI 461 Pnmai^y 
affcLtions of the muscle (a) Acute polymyositis, 1886 
W R Gowi Rs Man, Dts Nero Syst 1 91 The term mub 
tiplc neuritis ’ or "*polyixeuntUi ’ is applied to the condition 
in which many nerves are inflamed simultaneously or in 
rapid succession. 1899 Allluifs Syst Med VI 496 Certain 
mmeral poisons induce paialysis by the establishment of 
polyneuritis 1876 tr, IFapier^s Gen, Pathol (ed, 6) 273 
In atrophic inctease of fat, in ^polynuclear bone cells 
X90X W. OsLCR Pitre 4 Ptaci Med, 1 19 Acute diseases, 
in which the polynuclear neutrophiles are inci eased, x8p^ 
Syd Soc, Lex , ^Polynucleato, multinucleate X878 1 
Bryani Praci Swg I 138 In some examples theie are 
laige ’^polynuclcated cells 1898 P Mansom Diseases 
1 26 Poly-nuclcntud kucocytes x8i8 Busuv Gram Mus 
99 rioie^ The fust of these styles of melody they term 
monodic, the second ^polyodic But tins polyodic style of 
composition, aftei all, is nothing more than a compounding 
of harmony with melody 1900 Hlafe in Q, y? nl, M icrosc. 
Sc, Nov, i6 There are two foims of sexual season evident 
in female ihammals , the moncestrous, in winch there is 
only a single oestrus at one or more paiticular liines of the 
year (bitch), and the ■“polyoestrous, in which there arc two oi 
moie concurrent dicestious cycles at a particular time of the 
yeai (mare) 1864 Wcsster, *PolyonwtaiouSi havmg many 
eyes x8^ Ch, Times 8 Feb tor Like the mysterious 
Beings in the Apocalypse, polyommatous— full of eyes 
X887 Science 3 June 534/2 In the natural world some beings 
ate monorganic, others are ^polyorgaiuc x6x3 Jackson 
Creed u xxvii § 3 As vsually is found in any *iJolyioticall 
Argus-eyed tyrannic 1822 J. Wilson m Blackw Ma^, 
Xn. 87 It IS all light and fitting that a quadiuped, or 
*polyped, like Jack-wiLh-the many legs, should go on foot 
X829 Southey Sir T Mote II 193 Tliough it cannot be 
thrown down by a tempest, it may be shattered by it, and its 
polyped unity destroyed 16^7 Ward Simp Colder (1843) 5 
*Poly-piety is the greatest Impiety in the world. x8m 
Cent Diet f ^Polypnoea 2897 Allbntfs Syst Med II 485 
A probable compensatory polypncea or attack of dyspnuta. 
X833 Ptaser^sMaf, XLVII 179 We have never bad such 
a*polyponous individual as the Rectoi of Lyndon 1821 
Sporting Mag IX. 53 Ihe ancients boasted the power of 
their *Polyposists. 1873 Gahot Physics led 6) vij. 111 § 502 
That the angle of deviition increases with the refi active 
index may be shown by means of the *polypnsin. Tins 
name is given to a prism foimed of several prisms of the 
same angle connected at their bases 1849 Craig, *Poly» 
prismatic, piesenting numerous prisms X864 WEDSitu, 
Polyprismatic, having many lateral secondary planes, wiili 
01 without the pnma^ planes, said of a prismatic crystal 
X896 J Donovan in Classical Rev Feb. 62/1 T he gradual 
development fiom extieme oligoprothesy to considerable 
polyprothesy, in the '1 lagic writers, is especially dwelt on 
Ibid, The enquiry leads to the general law that prose is 
* poly proihe tic and poetry oligoprothetic. 1876 World V 
No X05 9 If It IS intolerable for one gentleman to call 
miother a '^polypseudonymous writer 1902 Swinrurne in 
Q Rev July 30 The polypseudonynious ruflian who uses 
and wears out as many stolen names as ever did even tlie 
most cowardly and virulent of literaiy poisoners *693 
Phil Jr arts jCVII 928 1 he Pomiferous Trees and bhrubs, 
these ai e all ^Polypyrene, 1706 Piuli iis, "^Polypyrenous 
Print, ,s\xc\i Fruit of Tiees, Herbs, etc. as contain two or 
more Kernels or Seeds within it, 1858 m Mayne Expos, 
Lex, 1890 Ctnt, Diet ^ ^Polyrhtzal 1858 Mayne Expos, 
I ex , Polyr hiQUS, having many lools, . , ^polyrhtrous. 2873 
F Hail Mod Lng 170 MuUivoctIs , are of three sorts. 

I *PoIysemaiits, where theie is identity of form in the 

Symbols of primary significations and their derivatives, as 
{d^ burst, tasi, cost, cut, hit, presents, preterites, and parti- 
ciples , as {b) love, substantive and verb, or til, adjective, ad- 
veib, and substantive; and as the substantives. 

II Homographs, identic.Tl to the eje; III, Homophones, 
identical to the car only xBds — Hindu Philos Syst 
q^noie, Ihis is not the Sunkhsa ‘nature', prakptt, but 
our own •polysemantic * nature C 1884 Aihenmum 17 May 
”1/* L Dante himself, in his dedication to Can Oraiide, 
imlls the ‘•pol>semous* character of the poem, [Dante 
Epist X. §7 Istius opens non est simplex sensus, immo 
dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium sensuiim ) 2904 
Gardner JJanids 7 ^en Heavens xz We are told m the 
Letter to Can Grande that the poem is ^Polysensitous, 
X899 Dublin Rev, Jan, an Wc do not think that Mr. Paget 
loynbee quite realises in the Dictionary . the *i>oly- 
sensuousness of Beatrice. x8&i H. W. Belllw yrnl, Pol, 
Mission Afgkamstan 216 The only clean . building is 
a polysided domed mosque that stands on an eminence 
overlooking the village 2898 Skdcwick Texll^, Zool. 
L 125 fuie. The coenosark or hydrocaulus is said to be 
folded or •polysijpbooic when it is composed of sevend 
adherent tubes. 2857 Berkeley Cryptog, Bot , § 233 Of 
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POLYANTHirS. 


those green Algae which are masked by calcareous matter, 
tlieic aie two series distinguished by Iheir monosiphonous 
or *polysiphonous stems 1778 (W Mabshail) Minutes 
Agrtc , Digest 18 A Unisoil Faim lequires fewei Implements 
than a '^Polysoil Faim X904 Bnt, Med yrnl 17 Dec 
1643/2 The subject of ^polpoinatous terata. 1877 Huxlly 
Aiiat, Iwo. Aniuu vi 251 Gioups of 'polysomitic segments, 
which.. leceive the name of thorax and abdomen 1887 
SoLLAS in Brii XXII 417/2 A continued 

spiral growth thiough several levolutions gives the '^poly- 
spirc 1888 — 111 Rep XXV p Ixii, Polyspve, 

A spue of two or nioie levolulions 1896 Cormack in 
Ttatis. Limu Soc<, Dot Ser u V 275 His description of 
the *polystclic condition of stems of PUridophyta Ibid. 
Wult poiystelic roots must be classed certain abnormal 
Palm-roots. X849 Bm i our ^<7^. §392 If the stamens are 

double the sepals or petals \}BA^<i\iKX\%aipioUenmwus , if 
more than double, j86x Bentlcy^^^w Boi 

254 Polystemenons (sic], .as in the Rose. 2889 Handur&on 
tr. Baas* QutU llist Med 1026 The stetlioscopo of Laii- 
douzy (^polystethoscope) with several tubes at one end, so 
that several pel sons can listen to the same murmur at once. 
286^ K. Townscno Mod Geom I 144 A complete iiguie 
which, .may be termed a ’^polystigm in the foiiner case, and 
a polygram m the lattei. x88x Blackmori: CArtsioiwil x 
I, isa As the *polysligmatic view deepened, her name ac* 
i rusted filially to the positive form of ‘Spotty’ 2843 Civil 
Bug* ^ Arch* yrnl* Vl. 195/1 A pictuiesfiue piece of^poly- 
stylar composition. Ibid 263/2 Such apeituies must prove 
..atvaiiancc with Us columncir and ^polyslyle characlei. 
1837-8 Sir W. IIammon Lo^ie xix. (1866) X.363 A senes of 
cuiielalive syllogisms, following each other in the reciprocal 
rciiition of antecedent and consequent is called a *Poly- 
syllogism. 2709-20 Henley 111 /fVtfr (1841)1! 452/2 

When tlie *polyiasLed wme excited jovial thoughts and 
banished seiious loflecLions 2903 Pati/i o/l /mdian (ed a) 
13/2 We have simply siibstitutcd what may be called *poly- 
thelciiiism, or the doctrine of many wills, for the doctrine of 
polytheism. i8^a Bcclenologist XIII. 63 Tliey are read,— 


B. 

the 


wc mean read in ^polytoiie,— by the Priest 1866 J. 
Dyki s in P. Ficcman Kites ^ RUital 206 Xlie use of 
monotone dropped and gave place to oui modern careless un- 
ecclesiastical polytone, ifixi B. Jonson in Coryat 
Charac, Auihour^ The chaiacter of y® famous Oclcombian 
or rather “Polyiopian Thomas the Coryate 2603 Earl Si ik- 


iier*s Gen, Pathol (ed, 6) 584 *Polyuua is absent, but theie 
exists a frequent desn e for miclui lUon. 2800 Lancet i N ov, 
038A Reducing the polyuria and the thiist 1885 W, 
Rom BIS Uftnary <5* Kunal Du ii 1. (ed 4) 245 In "^poly’ 

, . . , i, .... ^ 


voltines, or worms that hatch sevcial bioods^a ycat, is 
fotbiUduii in many countiics. 

2 . In ChemUiry^ a prelixctl element mdicaling 
{reuertilly the higher members of a soiics of motto-, 
di-, tri-^ etc. compoumls; sometimes including all 
except the primary or mom- member, 

a. Prefixed to sis., forming abs. used as the 
names of compounds formed by the combination 
of two or more atoms, molecules, or laclicals (some- 
times with elimination of hydrogen atoms, water 
molecules, etc.), as polyedhylem^iyZ^U^^, (e.g. 
licxethylcnc alcohol (Oj 114)8 IIj . O7) , ^lygly*- 
cerin : see quot. 1877; plyo^xtde, a binary compound 
containing several oxygen atoms, as a pentoxidc ; 
so polyswlphtde, polyt 6 'rehene,polyU rpem, etc. 

2834 1 . ScorFfiRNin OrPs Circ, Sc,, Chem 353 The designa. 
turn orpolysulphurets has Ix^en applied. 2863 Miller Biem, 
i hem. (ed. 2) III. 251 note. These bodies [Glycol, Diethy- 
lone alcoliol and Tiiethylene alcoholj .are termed 
lette alcohols by Wuitr, 2866 Waits Ditt Chem IV 
687 PolyUrehenes, hyUiocarbons polymeiic with oil of tur- 
pentine. 2872 Roscou Blem Cfienu a 15 Prom the formor 
tion of polysulphides of ammonium and water. 1877 
Watts Pownes^CAem (ed 22) II 185 Polyglyceruis, Two, 
three, or more molecules of i{lycenn can unite mto a single 
molecule, with elimination of a numbei of waler-moleculi^ 
less by one than tlie number of glycerin molecules which 
combine together. x88a Rep. to llo Repr, Prec, Met 
U S, 615 borne sulplmiets from Nevada County were 
digested in a solution of sodium polysulphide, with the 
addition of fice sulphur, 2890 Cent Dili , Polyietpem, , 
any one of a class of substances polymeric with the tei penes. 

to. Prefixed to adjs, or sbs., forming acljs., 
meaning * containing or deiived from two or moie 
molecules of the substance expressed by the second 
clement* : e. g, polywcid, polyca tbicy polyelherntc, 
polyo'xygeii, polyswiphut^cUed See also Poly- 
atomic, X'OLYBASIO, POLYTIITOITJO. 

2854 T. Scosn RN m Orrs Ore, Se„ Chem, 353 Th^ 
polysulphuretteil combmalions aie decomposed. *866 Od- 
LiNO Anim. Chem 113 We cannot doubt that corresponding 
acids with three and lour atoms of oxygen ai e aluo formed^ as 
m other modes of oxidation j. such poly-pxygen wids being 
much less volatile, *873 Wa nrs Fawned Chem (ed. 1 1) 622 
Folyetlicnic alcohols, contain the elements of two or mote 
molecules of ethene oxide combined with one molecule of 
water 2880 CcrMiNSUAW iVnrtd Atom, Th 198 Some 
time afterwords, when the existence of polyagid bases was 
admitted,. (Siaham discovered polybasic acids. 

Polyaoanthoufl to Polyaetinal s see Poly-, 
Polyad (p?’li(«‘l) Cim. U. Polt-, aft» 
dyad, triad, etc ] A iiolyatoinic element or radical. 

2879 RossiTffR Dut Set. 7erms9iohPolyads^Po\y- 
atomic elements : triads, tetiads, hexads, &c 

II 7olyadelpliia (p? liiSde \{a) Sei. [“O'J'L- 


(LinnaeuSj 
brother + 


-lA 


f. Gr. ttoAv-, Poly- + 

The eighteenth class in the 


Linusean Sexual System, comprising plants whose 


flowers have the stamens united in three or more 
bundles. Hence Foayadelph a plant 

of this class; Polyade Iphian. {rare~"^), Poly- 
ade Iphouts ae^s,, belonging to this class , having 
the stamens so united ; also said of such stamens 

2828 WrnsTCR, *Poiyadelph 2753 Chambers Cycl Sttpp , 
^Polyadelphta, a class of plants, whose stamina are foi nied 
into three or moie separate bodies. 1770 Ellis in Phti 
Trans LX, 521 In the class of PoJyadeJphia. 1833 Hens- 
Low Prittc Bot, § 138 149 The class Polyadelphia is ex- 
ceedingly small (the genus Hypericum forming its most 
piomment feature). 2828 Wlbstlr, *Polyadelphian 1807 
J, E. Smith Phys Bot, 450 Noi does it appeal to be 
♦polyadelphoiib at all i860 Oliver Les^ Boi (1B73) 145 
Hypericum is the only Biitish genus with polyadelphous 
stamens. 2878 Masters llenfiey's Bot, 224 

Polyadel^hite (pf^Iijadelfsit). Mm. [f as 
prec + -ITB so named as consisting of five dif- 
ferent silicates united.] A massive brownish-yellow 
variety of iron garnet, found m New Jersey. 

2836 T Thomson Mitu I 154 Polyadelphite .was sent me 
bvKXr Nuitall 289a Dana Mtn, (ed. 6) 443 

Polyadenopattoy to Poly-affectioned. : see 
Poly- i Polyeemia : see Polyh^mia. 

Polyander (ppli|m ndo.i). [In sense r, ad. 
med.L. polyandnm, for earlier Polyandbiom. 
In sense 2, ad. '^.polyandre adj , ad. mod.L. poly- 
andrus Polyandbovs. Cf. Diandbh.] 

fl. - PoLYANDBiUM. Obs. rare. 

2632 WcBVER Anc, Fun, Mon, 241 Ethelbert Hcth here 
closde in this Polyander. a 1683 Stavkley Hist, Ck, Eng, 
XV. (1712) 255 I’amous King Ethelbeit lies here, Clos’d in 
this PoUandcr. 

2 . Bot, A plant of the class rare-"^, 

2828 m WSUSTER. 

Polyandria (pt^liise-ndna). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
nokvavdpia, n, of slate from iroKvoydpos having 
many men or husbands (f woAv-, PoLT- *f dvSp- 
man, male), employed by LiniiEens (1 735) in the 
sense * having many stamens or male organs 

1 , Bot, The thwteenth class in the Linnsean 


Sexual System, compiibing plants having twenty 
01 more stamens inserted on the receptacle (cf. 
Icosandria). Also the name of one of the oulers 
in certain classes, as BTonadelphza, Gynandna, 
Mofuecia, m which the number of stamens is used 
to faubdivicle them into orders 

*783 CiiAMOERS Cycl Sttpp,, Polyemdria, a claLS of plants 
With nqiniaphrodite flowers, and a large numbei of stamina, 
or male parts, in each 2833 Henslow Pntu:, Boi, g 138 
248 In Icosandria they [the stamens] adhere to the calyx 
whilst in Polyandria they aie free horn the calyx, oi aie 
hypogynous. 

2 , Zool. and AiUhrop. « Polyandry. 

2876 Benededs A mm Parasites 56 It is a ewe of pdy- 
andria which we see realised in the Scalpellum 2879 
Keane Le/bvreH Phtlos, i. 28 A long period of polyan^dm 
111 which the mother was the centre and only bond of the 


family 

Polyandria, pi. of PoLYANDBimi 
Polya ndrian, a. rare, [f. prec, + -an ] 

I Bot, - POLYANDBOUS I, 

<22794 Sir W. Jones Talcs (1807) 170 Tauclit .To class by 
instil and by stamen, Produce from natures rich dominion 
Flow'rs polyanclrian monogynian, 

2. * POLYANDROUS 2. 

2800 Southey in Q Rtv, II, ixs In Malabai the poly- 
andiian system of polygamy prevails. *892 G W Cooke 
Browmng Guide-Bk. 385 Of this polyandiun lady, no 
further mention occurs, 

Hence Polya’ndviauiiim. Polyandry. 

2820 SouTiicv Lett, (1856) HI 200. *8*9 — Sir T, More 
(183*) II. 190 The legalated polyandrianism which Cmsar 
found established in tne south of Britain. 

Polya’ndriCf a, rare [£ Gr. iroXbav^-os 
(see PoLYANDBOUs) + -10. So F. poiyandrique!\ 
s= POLYANDROUa 2. (Corrcsp, to PoLYGYNIO.) 

286S Wesim, Rev Apr, 410 The tradition of their poiy- 
aiidnc mainage 1875 A ^iisox Abode iff Snow xxiv *34* 
I never knew of a case where a polyandne wife was left 
without the society of one at least of her husbands. 
Polyandrion ; see Polyandbium. 
Polyandrious, a, Bot, rare’^'^, [f. Polyan- 
i)bi-a + -ous.] « Polyandbous I. 

2858 m Maynb Expos Lex 

Polya'udrisitti ran, [f, Gr, iro\iSavSp-os (see 
POLYANDBOUS) + -ISM ] » POLYANDRY 
x8oo Chron m Ann. Reg 473 Here polyandiism prevails. 
Polyandrist (p^>lijse*adnst). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who practises polyandry; a woman 
who has several husbands at the same time. In 
quoh 1887 eupheui, for ‘ prostitute Aho aitrib, 
( ePoLYANDROUS a) (Corresp. to Polygynist.) 
2833 Blackw, Mag, XXXIII. 143, Her elder sister, 
Imagination, once so prolific in her lovelinoK, a Polyandrist 
with all Iier Passions of old. *878 C S Wake Evol, 
Morality II, 241 From the legend of the Pendavas, it 
would seem that they [die Kshatriyail were actually poly- 
andrists 2887 Pail Mall G 14 July Attempts to make 
the regulation of the movements of female polyandribis a 
police function. , / - v 

II PolyaudrilUiL (ppliisemdri^m), -ion (-i^). 
PL -la, [Late L polyaitdrium, -ton, a, Gr. voAu- 
Mfnor, as below, prop. neut. smg of uoKvMpios 
adj , of or relating to many men.] In Gr. Aftiiq. 


A burial-place for a number of men, esp those 
wlio had fallen 111 battle Hence allu&ively 

<22662 Fuller Worthier Warvneh (1662) iir 121 Then 
each Church yard was indeed a Polyandi[i]um, ‘>0 that the 
Dead might seem to ju&tle one anolhei foi lOom therein. 
2820 T S iIuGHi.s I'reat Stctlyl xi 335 I’hat poljandiium 
which covered the remains of those bi ave Thebans who fell 
m defence of Grecian liberty 2846 C Maitland CA Cata- 
combs 53 Tombs , , mentioned by antiquarians under the 
name of Polyandria 

Polyandroua (p/?hjm ndios), a, [f. Gr, iroXv- 

avlpos (see Polyandria) + -oos.] 

1 . Bot Having numerous stamens; spec, be- 
longing to the class Polyandna 

2830 Lindley Nat Sysi, Bot 259 In this order.. there are 
polyandrous species a lemarkable anomaly in monocotyle- 
dons, which rarely exceed the number 6 in their stamens 
2870 Hooker Stnd, Floia 367 Floweis 2 sexual, poly- 
androus Sagittana. 

2 . Having more than one, or several, husbands ; 
practising, pertaining to , or involving polyandry. 
(Coil esp. to POLYGYNOUS 2 ) 

2865 McLennan Prim, Matnage vin 171 Ihe poly- 
androus ariangement. 2870 Lubbock Orig Ctviliz 111 
(1875) TJie passage . in Tacitus does not appear to me 
to justify us in reeaiding the Geimans as having been poly- 
androus Athenieum A^i 501/3 The existence of 

the ancient, unciviluedj and polyandrous fornib of the family, 
to. Zool Characterizecl by polyandiy, as a species 

2885 C. Trotter hi Academy 6 June 395/3 He also records 
a polyandrous species among the birds 2904 Contemp 
Rev Oct. 495 Cuckoos are probably polyandrous 

Polyandry (pp’liifljndu). [ad. Gr. itoKvavdpia , 
see Polyandria So F, polyandne,] That foi m 
of polygamy in which one woman has two or moie 
husbands at the same time ; plurality of husbands. 
(Coiresp. to Polygyny.) 

w8o M Madan 1 htlyphihora. (1781) I, 279 This surely 
aflords a strong proof that polyandiy (as it is called) is con- 
trary to nature, 2816 Southey Lett, (1856) III 18, 1 can 
account for the system of Polyandry, as he calls iL only 
mone way; that it oiiemated in necessity. 2885 Ciodd 
Myths Dr i vi 204 'The custom of female infanticide 
rendering women scarce, led at once to poljandry. 

to, Zool, The fact of a female animal having 


more than one male mate. 

1872 Darwin Desc Man I viii 269 Three starlings not 
rarely frequent the same nest , but whether this is a case of 
polygamy or polyandry has not been ascertained. 

’ lar: see Poly- i. 


polygamy 

Polyangle, Polyang 
Polyautll (p^'lijaenJj) rare. Anglicized fonn 
of Polyanthus. 

1836 Delamcr 
■* im- 


ported i 

tPolyanthea (pfliimnjifa). Obs. [a mecl. 
L. polyanihSa, f Gt. type ^'noKmvBua, f. iroXvaa/Biis 
much blooming (f. avBos flower),] A collection of 
the * flowers' of poetiy or othei liteialiue, 1, e. of 
choice literary extracts , an antliology. 

Appears 111 1503 as title of a woik by Domenico Nam 
Miiabelh. Polyanihea, tdest Florum mnltiiudo (Savona 
2603) , subseq m titles of many similai works, as the Poty^ 
anthea Nova of J. Lange (Geneva 1600). 

x6i8 SreorN Hist Tithes Pief,, What were patcht up 
out of Postils, Polyantheas, common place books, 2642 
’ Smectymnuub ' Vtiui Answ Pref, a ij b, As destitute of 
all learning, as if our reading had never gone beyond a 
Polyanihea, [2730-6 Bah ey (folio), Polyanthia, a famous 
collection of common places, in alphabetical ordei, made 
first by Domini NantU de Mirabella, of great service to 
orators, preachers, &c. of the lower class,] 

Hence f Polyoathe'au a, Obs,, pei taming to, of 
tlie nature of, or using a ' polyantnea ’ ; also as sb, 
one who uses a * polyanthea*. 

2622 Burton Anai, Mel, i ii ni. xv, [One] that by. 
some tiivially polyanthean helps, steals and gleans a few 
notes from other men’s harvests 2622 Bp Mountaoo 
Dtainhse 38 My selfe, a pooie rostillating Polyanthean 
Clergy-man Ibid 4^4 As we pooie Breumrists and Poly- 
anlheans of the Clergie vse to do, 

Polyanttoous (ppliitemJiGs), a, rare-^, [f, 
as next H- -ous ] Bearing many flowers, or many 
blooms in one flower. 

2858 Mavws Expos Lex,, Polyanthus, Bot, applied to a 
plant which bears many flowers, . as in the Marctssns poly 
anthus Applied by Wachendorff to plants the flowers of 
which aie compound or a^regate ; polyanthous. 

Polyautbus (ppliitenf^ife). Also 7^ 

[a. mod L. polyanthus, f, Gr. jtoAv-, Poly- + wBos 
flower cf Gr. voXvavOos much blooming ] 

1 . A favourite ornamental cultivated form of 
Pnmula (supposed to have originated, from the 
cowslip, P, verts, or a cross between that and the 
primrose, P, vulgaris), having flowers of various 
shades, chiefly brown or crimson with yellow eye 
and border, in an umbel on a common peduncle. 

[Cf. 2583 Dodoncus 5*;^. Hist Pempi.sex 246 Primu- 
larum Veris una maior et polyanthemo*? ^25 
montanus Neti u, volkom Krautetbuch II 33 Primula 
vens multiflota *629 Parkinson Paiadisus 24a 

Primula vens ft Paralysis, Primroses and Cowslips. Ibid 
244 B Paralysis altera odorata Jore pallido potyanihos, 
the Itomrose Cowslip.] . 

1727 Bradley Diet s v. Firmer, You are now also to 
transplant your Seedling Polyamhos upon a shady Border, 
and divide the old Roots 2728-46 Thomson Spting^V^ 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, And polyanthus 
of unnumbered dyes. 2748 Lady Luxdorough Lett ie 
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POLYABOH. 


ihtusloKt i6 Oct, [We] have now ptimtoses Md poly- 
anthuses growing 1779 Sheridan CrtUcw Uj lie vulgar 


1, Thy gemind auncum, a wowing name, 
edged with golden wire, The poor mans flower aw 3 
Kisgsley WaUr^Bah u, As smart as a gardeners dog with , 
a polyanthus in hss mouth , * • 

atif^b, or Pefyetttihus I^aictssus i any 
one of a group of species of Narcissus, ns 
Taseiiap which have the flowers in an umbellate 
cluster on a common peduncle So Polyo.nthui 
Primrose^ = sense i. 

[1856 see PoLVANTH ] 1866 Treas* Boi, 776 The numerous 
speaes of Narcissus have been thrown into several groups 
or subgenera,., the ,* Qauymeags ^ the 

Rush Daffodils . Hermione the Polyanthus Narciraus, 
distinguished by the slender cylindrical tube and shallow 
cup, the filaments unequally adnate neat the mouth, Md 
the style slender, as in N Tazetta, i88z Carde^t ^8 Feb 
iTo/z The centre bed is filled with palc*colouiea Poly- 
anthus Narcissus, and Lily of the Valley Ibid *3 
3*3/1 The Polyanthus Piimrose sent is an undoubtedly 
novel form of the ancient Jack in-the-Green. 

Folyarch (ppliiaik), a, BoU [f. Gr, ttoXv-, 
Poly- + dpx 4 beginning, origin.] Proceeding 
from many points of ongxn • said of the primary 
xylem or woody tissue of a stem or root. 

1884. Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner 351 The xylem 
is according to the particular case diarch or polyaich, and 
its startiag*points ,, all lie at equal distances from one 
another. 

FolyaTclial, a. lare^K [f as Polyabohy 
+ -AL.] Having many rulers. So Polya roliloal 
a, irare)j of the nature of or pertaining to a poly- 
archy (opp, to monarchical ) , Po*lyarcliiBt 
one who advocates or believes in a polyarchy. 

1896 Boscawcn Bible ^ MommenU v, iia The Deluge 
formed the rubicon between the mythic period and the 
heroic and *polyaichal age x66o R Sheringham Kin^s 
Siiptemacy Asso Ud viu (idSa) 84. The state of Common- 
wealth IS either Monarchical, or *Polyarchical 1673 H. 
Stubde Further Vtitd Dutch Wckr To Rdr, 13 It was a 
maxime transmitted unto them from the first Pr William 
that this Polyarchical Government could not subsist without 
a State-holder, who was to reconcile all emergent difficulties 
betwixt the Towns and Provinces. 1678 Codworth IntelU 
Syst I iv. 403 Yet *5 it undeniably evident, that he 
[Plato] was no *Polyarchist, but a Monarchist, an assertor 
of One Supreme God. 

Polyarchy (p^?‘li,aiki). Also 7-8 erron. poly- 
^arohy. [ad. Gr, 7 roAuapxf« 


garohy. [ad. Gr, irohvapxia rule by many, f. 
iroAu-* Poly- + -opxi'a Thle. The ^ form poly- 
gipchy, after med.L. polygarchta^ obs, F. poll- 
garchie, Sp pohgarqma, Pg polygarchia, It poh- 
garchiaj ansmg (in med L. or the Romanic langs ) 
from assimilation to oltgarchia^ Oliqabchy, was 
the usual one in 1 7-1 8th c ] 

1 . The government of a state or city by many : 
contrasted with monarchy^ 
x6oq C Butlbr Fe^n, Mon (1634) 5 The Bees abhor as 
well Polyarchy as Anarchy i 685 J, Scott Ckr Life (1695) 
56 Any Government , .whether it be Monarchy or Polyarchy. 
18*3 SouTH&y Hist Pentns, IFetr I. 613 The inevitable 
rum which a polyarchy of independent Juntas* would bring 
on, x8m J. H. Stirusg Gtfford Lect viii. 153 Polyarchy 
is anarchy. 

fi. [x6xx CoTGR , Pobgarchiet a monarchic diutded into 
sundrieparts ; orsuch adiuision ] 1643 Herle Ahsw Ferne 
32 ihe extreames^ of these three kinds of .Government are 
t> rannie, oligarchie, polygarchie (1 e ) of one, of many, and of 
all, when arbitral y and unbounded in their governments. 
1636 Blount Glo&sogr , Polygarchy* 1706 Phillips, Poly* 
garekyf the Government of a Commonwealth m the Hands 
of many. X7ax-m Bailey, Polygarchy, 1804 Ann Beg* 
682 It was thought that an infallible remedy had been dis- 
co veied for popular convulsions m a polyarchy. 

TI b. (erron. use, after heptarchy) A group of 
many kingdoms. 

xBa6 Southey Vtnd Eecl, AngU 68 Wessex, one of the 
most flourishing kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon polyarchy 
i83a’4 Be Quincev Caesars Wks. 186a IX. aoo A polyarchy 
(such as the Saxons established in England] 

2 BoL [f, Polyaboh; cf. dichogamy ^ hetero- 
styly, etc.] The condition of being polyarch. 

X884 Bower & Scott De Bearfs Phaner 357 The thick 
roots of Iris, Asparagus, Smilax (Sarsaparilla), Palms, &c , 
are examples of a hi^ degree of polyarchy 

Folyargite (p^liia'id^oit). Mm, [ad. Swed. 
polyargit (L. F. Svanberg 1840), f. Gr ttoAu-, 
Poly- + &py 6 s shining, sparkbng i see -irB 1 ,] A 
rose-coloured lamellar variety of Finite 
* 844 Daha 303 Folyargite.. occurs in larger grams 
than Rosite 

Folyargyrite (p^jliiaudgirait). Mm, [ad, 
Ger. polyargynt^ (F. v. Sandberger 1869), f. Gr. 
jroAu-, Poly- + dpyupos silver* see -ITE 1.] Sulpli- 
antimonide of silver containing a very high per- 
centage of the Latter metal. 
tSyzBAVA Mijt App i 13 Polyargyute ..Lustie metallic 
Coloi iron-black to daik hJackish-gray The mineial is 
between argeniite and pyiaigyrite 1893 Cimpmam Blowiipe 
115 rolyargynte is closely lelated [to polybasitej. 
Polyarsenite (p/7h,a jsenoit;. Mm [mod. (L J, 
Igelstrom i885)f. P0LY- + AbsenitbJ A synonym 
of Sarkinite 

PolyarthntictoPolyartioiilar; see Poly- i. 
FolyatoJUic (pf?li,at/?’inik), a. Chem, [ft 


Poly- 4 Aojomio. So F. polyatoimqne ] Con- 
taining or consisting of many atoms of some sub- 
stance; esp having many replaceable hydrogen 
atoms , also = multivalent. See Diatomic, Tbi- 
ATOMIC, TATB VTOMIO, HBXATOJnC 
1837 Miller III 431 Another class .which 
may be termed polybasic or polyatomic alcohols. 1866 
Roscoc Eletn, Chem 242 Among**! the carbon compounds 
some radicals exist in which more than one combining power 
remains unsaturated, and which therefore act as polyatomic 
radicals 1880 Cleminshaw ]Vuit^ Atom 7 %^. So Other 
facts introduced into science .. the cleaily defined notion 
o^oh atomic compounds 

Folyautography (rplh§tp graft), [f Poly- 
•H Atjtogbaph, after words 111 -gbaphy] Eaily 
name for Lithography, as applied to the pro- 
duction of numerous copies of autographs or 
onginal diawings, etc, 

x8o6 (*V/r) Specimens of Polyautogiaphy consisting of 
impressions taken from original drawings made on stone 
purposely for this work xSip Gentl Mag LXXXIX, i. 
350 1 hib useful invention [Utliography] introduced into this 
country a few years since, and tlien called Polyautogiaphy. 
1898 Daily Ne7os ii May 9/7 Mi Pennell prefers the teim 
* polyautogiaphy’, the woid lithography being *a seed-bed 
of misconceptions 

Polybasic (p^?lib/i sik), a» Chem, [f. Poly- 
-f Basic. So F. polybasique^ Having more than 
two bases, or atoms of a base. Polybasic acid, 
an acid containing three or more atoms of re- 
placeable hydrogen (See Dibasic, Tbibasio.) 

1843 Parnell Chem Anal, (1845) 68 By a polybasic acid 
IS meant an acid, one equivalent of which requires mote 
than one equivalent of a base to form a neutial salt 188a 
Cleminshaw IVmtz' Atom The, 76 The discovery of poly- 
basic acids proved a seiious difficulty to the theory of 
equivalence. 

Hence Polybasicity (-b^&i'siti), the property of 
being polybasic. 1890 m Cent, Diet, 

Polybasite (pt;li basait). Mm [ad. Ger. 
polybastt (H. Rose 1829), f. Gr, iroXu-, P0LY- + 
^dtriv, in sense of Babe sbiS 13 : see 
According to Chester, alluding to the large amount of the 
base, sulphide of silver, in proportion to the acids, sulphides 
of aisenic and antimony.] 

A sulpharseno-antimonite of silver and copper, 
of an iron-black colour, and metallic lustre, occur- 
nng in short tabular hexagonal prisms, also massive 
and disseminated 

1830 Edin Phil, Jnil VIII. 148 Anew species of mineral 
named polybasite. x868 Dana Min, (ed, 5) 107 Stephanite 
and pynte occur as pseudomorphs altei polyuasite 1B79 
Raymond Siaitsi, Mines 4* Mining 319 Rich silver ores, 
such as ruby stiver, stOThanite, polybasite and tetrahedrite 
Polybatbio to Polyblastie : see Poly- r. 
Foi^bovine (p^iborsm), a Omith, [ad 
modL. Polybormg&y f Polybo)uSy name of the 
typical genus.] Belonging to the subfamily Poly- 
bo) inse of Palcomd&t comprising the Caracaras or 
Amen can Vulture-hawks. 


1884 Ibis 360 A specimen of the very singular Polyborine 
form, Polyboroides iy^icws,[xoxa. West Afiica 
Folybranoh. to Polycarbio : see Poly-. 
Folycarpellary (pplikaMpelari), a, Bot, [f. 
Poly- + Cabpel, as Cabpellauy.] Having or 
consisting of several carpels 
x86o Oliver Less Bot 1 iv (1872) 31 Bramble , Pistil 
superior, appeal pous, polycarpellary 1873 Bennett & 
Dyer Sacks* Bot, 492 A polycarpellary ovary is always the 
result of the union of all the carpels of a flower, the numbei 
bmng usually two, three, four, or five, arranged in one 
whorl, and the floral axis terminating in the midst of them 
PoIycaTpic, a. Bot, rare, [f. as next + -10.] 
= next (in both senses). 

1849 Balfour Man, Bot § 634 Po^cafpic, those which 
flower and fruit seveial times before the entiie plant dies 
Mayne Expos Lex,y Polycaxpicusy, applied by de 
Candolle to plants that bear fiuit maiw times during their 
existence Applied by Barthng to a Class . in which the 
ovaries are often in indefinite number polycarpic. 

Folycar]pOtis (pphkajpas), a Bot, [f, Gr, 
voKxneop-Kot nch in fruit (f ttoXu-, Poly- + xapiros 
fruit) + -OUS.] t a Bearing fruit many times, as 
a perennial plant; sychnocarpous. b. (More 
propeily) = Polycabbellaby. 

xSja Linoilv Introd Bot 401 (better sych- 
nocarpous), having the power of bearing fruit many times 
without perishing x866 Tieas Boi, 913 Polyearpous, 
more properly, bearing many distinct fiuits or caipels m 
each flower 1882 Vines Sachs' Boi 560 When the gynm- 
ceum of a flower consists of a single ovary only one fi uit 
IS forined, and the flower is said to be monocaipous , in 
contiadistinction to the polycarpous flowers, the gynsceum 
of winch consists of several isolated ovaries from which the 
simeor a smaller number of fruits are developed 

FolyceJlular, Folyoentnc : see Poly- t. 
Polyoeplialio (p? haflse hk), a. , art. [f. Gr. 

vo\vKi<l)aKos many-headed + -10 ] tiaving many 
heads; many-headed. So Polyoephalist (-se- 
falist), one who has or acknowledges many heads 
or rulers ; Folyce phalous a., many-headed. 

iStt Mure Lit, Greece III, 36 One of those [fi?. nomes] to 
Apouo was called, from its compass and variety of parts, 
FolycephaUc, or many-headed, Nome. 1639 Gaudfn 
, which methods must have left 
the Chui ches ^ Christ either Acephahsts, confused without 
any head, or *Polycephahsta, burdened with many heads. 


POLYCHROISM. 

1824 M«Culloch liighl, Scotl IV. 138 The *polycephalous 
inonstei X845-30 Mrs Lincoln Led Bot. xv 90 They 
[capsules] are monocephalous, as in the lily, or polycephalous, 
asittNigella 1875 Jowett ( ed 2) III 484rhefoimof 
a multitudinous, polycepbaloiis beast, having a iing of 
lieads of all manner of beasts 

Folychaete, -cbete (p^bLft), a, and 
Zool [ad, inodL Polychveiay f Gr vo\vxairr}s 
having much hair, f irohv- much + X®‘^V niane 
(heie taken m sense * bustle’ cf OLiGociiAiTE).] 
a adj Belonging to the PolyclmtOy one of the 
two divisions of the Chstlopoday a class of woims 
(see Chjetopod), chaiaclenzccl by numerous bustles 
on the foot-slumps 01 parapodia. b. sb, A worm 
of this order or division. 

x886 Athenaeum 3 July 19/1 The entiie twelfth volume , 
IS devoted to Prof W C McIntosh's, raoaogrmih on the 
polychmte annelids 1896 Cambr, Nat, J/ist 1 1 243 The 
worm Itself [Diuophilus] 15 moie like a larval Polychaete 
than a full-grown worm 

So Folychcetan (pplikf tan) , Folychm tons a^s 
1877 Amer, Naitiralisi XXI 581 The spines of the poly- 
chaetous worms 1877 Hoxllv Anat Inv A mm iv 184 
Among the polychmtous, Annelida. x888 Rolllston & 
Jackson Antnt, Lfe 582 Larval ot piovisional nephnclia 
occur in many Polychaetan Tiochospheres 
Folycliaract0rifltic,Polycholia: sccPoly- i. 
Polychcerany: see Polyccekany 
F olycbovd (ppdiWpid), a and sh. Also 7 
-cord. [ad. Gr. ttoAux^/®^ many-stiingcd, f, 
iroAu-, PoLY--i-xop 5 ii Chord.] 

A adj Having many stiings, as a musical in- 
stiumenl. 

X674 Playtord Skill Mus 1 60 Ho with liis Harp, or 
Polycoid Lyra, expressed such eflectual melody. X738 
Noinii Mem (1846) 43 It was plainely revealed by 

the polychoid instrumentSi 1899 A La yard Mus, Bogeys 
36 The Poly-choid Bogey pei forms on tluce strings. 

B. sh, 1 . An instillment having ten gut strings, 
resembling a double-bass without n neck, played 
with a bow 01 with the fingers; invented by F. 
Hillmer of Leipzig in 1799, but never generally 
used. X838 Encycl, Brit, (ed, 7) XVIII 311/1, 

2 . Trade-name for a kind of octave-coupler 
1838 SiMMONOS Did, Tradoy Polychord, an apparatus 
which couples two octave notes, and can be affixed to any 
piano foite or similar instrument with ke^s. 

Folychotomous (pplikp*t6mos), a, [Eiro- 
neously formed by substituting Poly- for di- in 
dteko-iomous^ Dichotomous.] Divided, or involv- 
ing division, into many (or more than two) parts, 
sections, groups, or branches : «- Polytomous. So 
P olyoho tomy, division into more than two jiarls 
or groups, as in classification • =Potatomy 
x8^ Mavnl Expos Lex , Polychotomusy applied to a 
body that is divided into numerous nrticuintmns • poly- 
chotomous 1887 Amer, Naiuealnt Oct 915 Polychoiomy 
ispiobably nevei moic than provisional, and all classiflcaliun 
wilt eventually be dichotomous 

Folychrest (pplikiest), ? Obs Also 7 m Gr.- 
L, forms polychrestmn, -on. [a med.L. poly- 
chSsiuSy a, Gr voXvxp'qaTOs useful foi many pur- 
poses, f. iroAv-, Poly- + useful. So F. 

polychresie (1690) ] Something adapted to several 
different uses ; esp a drug or medicine serving to 
cure yaiious diseases. 

[x6ao Bacon Instauraiio MagnUyDe Aiigtu, Stient 111. 
v,InventQ)ium opum humanarum, et catalogus polycluLSto- 
lum ] 1636 Blount Glossogr,^ PolyckrestSi things of much 
us^ fit for many uses, or divers ways profitable Bac 1683 
J C00K& Marrow Chtrwg vii i (eu 4) 263 Many 
Clans have studied out Poh chrestons, 1720 Evelyn's Sytaa 
IV 1 313 There is nothing necessary for life which these 
Polychresls afford not z8o2-x2 Beni ham Ration Jitdtc, 
Evid, (1827) IV 382 Of admirable use like most other 
ni tides in the catalogue, a pol>chrest 

f b attrib, Polychrest salt (also salt polychresP) \ 
*an old name for neutral sulphate of potas<.ium; 
and for sodio-potassic tartrate* (Watts Diet, Che/u,), 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v , Sal Polychred Is a com- 
pound s.alt, made of equal parts of salt petre and sulphur, 
1730 Mrs Delany in Life «<{• Con (1861) II. 550, 1 have 
taken Salt Polychrest and Cheltenham waters 1799 RI, 
UNDERWOOD Discoscs Children (ed 4) I. 91 , 1 have usually 
directed the polychicst salt and rhubarb occasionally in 
the course of the day 

So Folyclire'stio adj,^ serving for various uses ; 
sb, « polychrest \ t ^olycIii;e*Btical Obs, « 
prec. ; PoTychresty, adaptation to various uses, 
capability of being used in several ways, 

*^S7 Tomlinson Renotts Dtsp 124 Other medicaments, 
called polychrestical, which consist of contrary medicaments. 
1694 w lstmacott Script, Herb 213 Ihese mimes shew it 
a great Polychrestick. 1889 BueVs Handbk Mid, Sc, 
VIII sjB/x The same word may do duty in many different 
connections Such words, useful in many ways, may be 
called polychresUCy although this adjective is commonly 
appheo to drugs of various utility. Ibid , In a greater or 
less degree polychresty is predicable of many other words, 
c.g, frontal, doml, etc 

Folychroic (pplikr^udk', a, CrysU [a. F» 
polychroiquCy f Gr. iroKvxpoos many-coloured (f. 
TTohu-, Poly- + XP^ colour) + -la] Showing 
different colours when viewed in different direc- 
tions; more properly called PLEOCHBoia So 
Fo lytihrolnti « Plboobboxbm. 



POLYCHBOITB 


POIiYDJEMONISTIC. 


*838 Maymc JSa/os Lex , Polychroism x86x L L Noblr 
leeoeres 125 Nature i& no inonochioinist, but polychroic 
1890 Nature a Jan 315 / 1 Optical properties of the polychroic 
aureolas present in certain minerals. 

Poly ohroite fpp Ilk Chem, [a 
chtotte {^Anti. Chtm. 1806), f Gr. -aoKvx?^'^^ (see 
PoLYonBOio) : see -itb 1.] Name for the colour- 
inff matter of saffron (also called Safranint), which 
exTiibits various colonrs under vanous leagenls 
xSrsW Henry Chem (ed 7) II ^s^Polychrotte This 
name ha<; been given, by liouillon La Grange and Vogel, to 
the extract of s'lm on pi epai ed with alcoJiol 183* J Davies 
Ji/anual Mat Med 945 The sul»tance denominated Poly- 
chruite, is hut a compound of colouting matter and volatile 
oil 1874 Gaurod & JIaxter Mai Med (1880) 379 SafTion 
yields to water and alcohol an orangc-red colouiing matter 
called polychroite, changed into blue by oil of vitriol 

Polycliromatic (pplikromm tik), a [f. Poly- 
+ CUUOMATIO . sec below. Cf. Gr. ’no\vxp&i\iaT-Q$ 
many-coloured ] Having 01 characterized by 
various colours , many-coloured 
PolycJiromaUe ntc/if (Chem.) « PoLvenROMte /itfraVq v, 
X849 Fnr PMAN ^ f. 1 .|o The polychiomaiic euect , 
w'ls sought after in those early time*!, *884 T WAnnrN in 
J/a}/ePs &la» Aug 434/9 The glory of polychromatic 
decoration. *893 ( Rev Oct. 470 A ‘ polyclnomatic 
edition of the Old Testament * is being published in America, 
b’o Folyohromatist (-krJn'matist), one who uses, 
or favours the use of, many colours (in painting or 
decoration) ; Folychro matlze v Uans , to paint 
or adorn with many colours , Folyohro matous 
/7,, many-oolouied, 

X&49 Sceleshlo^tsi IX, xf>o It is slightly polychiomalizcd. 
XB54 lUaekiv, Me^, LKXVl. 3x9 The new professors, poly- 
chiomatihts, must hiing out .new editions ot all our classics. 
X889 Daily JVcwr 29 Jan 3/7 Pans is now the inostpoly- 
chiumalonscily inlhcwoihl . Gtncial Boulanger., changes 
the colour of his postei s He lias had every shade of green, 
of yellow, of orange, of grey, and red from pink to magenta. 
PolycliroM 16 (pp'likriJbm), a. and sd. Also 9 
(os sb) polyohrom [a F polychrome^ ad Gr. 
rroK^XP^l^^ many-coloured, f, iroAv-, PoLY- + 
colour.] 

A. adj Many-colomcd, polychromatic; esp, 
painted, decoiatcd, or printed in many colours, 

X837 Civil Lng fy Arch* I 72/9 , 1 have already had 

occasion to constiuct a gtcat polychrome edifice, a post- 
oflTice 1850 Lrncn ti C MiUler's Auc Art § 4x4 
(ed 9) 576'! ho probaldy I.ucanian vase, found m Magna 
Grcci.i, IS polyenromo 1884 Iltvjtei's Mas; May 831/3 
Old pieces of fafciice and polycliromc ornaments 1B98 
{title) The I^olychioniu Ihble Edited by Paul Haupt x8o8 
Weitfm* Gas, 20 July 8/1 A Chantilly lace shawl, wrought 
of polychrome threads like Venetirui cmbioidery instead of 
being in one colour only 

B. sh. 1 , A work of art executed or decorated 


in several colours, spec a colouied statue. 

180X FtrsErr in Lcct. Paint* i* (1848) The supcrindtic- 
tioii of diflforent colouis, or the invention of the polycluom. 
1803 Pd/n, Rev* 11 463 We should be glad to hear no more 
of polychioins. 

2 . A collection or association of many colours , 
varied colouring. Also 

x883 h/aCM Mag* Feb 336 Having abandoned oui selves 
to the perfume, the polyclirome, the penetiative music of 
Ins art. x8^ Glads roNE in 19M Cent* XXV 155 A side 
of human nature that.. was also necessary for the comple- 
tion of the rich polychrome exhibited by a man m whom 
exacting business and overwhelming care never airested 
the lively .play of the alTcctions 

3 * Chem A name for wtEamiJf, fiom the /luores- 


cence of its solution and infusion. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem* Org* Bodies 96 [Raab’s] name of 
sehtilerstojy was byMartius of Eilangen tianslated into 
biiolortn* and by Kastner into polytht vine* *837 Miller 
Elem* Chem* III. 513. 

Polyohromia: seePoLT- 1. 

Polycli.sroiii.io (p^hkr< 5 ^*mik), a* [f. as Poly- 
ermoMB + -1C.] 

1. « POLYOHBOMATTO, POLTOnjtOMJS a, 

1839 Civil Eng SfArclu yml*\l 367/3 Thence originated 
polychromicsculptuie, X839 Gut lick & Tim bs 310 
rolychronuc decoration was added to many parts of the 
architectural details. x8ox Anthony's Photogr* Jiitll IV. 
4SO It would be impossible to so easily obtain with fat ink 
polychromic prints at one operation. 

2 . Chem Polychromic acid : a name for aloetic 
acid, fiom the vonoiis colours it exhibits in powder, 
m solution, and in combination. 

1863-73 Watts Did* Chem I 148 Ateeiie Acid Poly- 
chromic ..4 c/rf ..Produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
aloes, chrysammic acid being formed at the same Ume. , , 
The acid is obtained in the form of an orange yellow 
powder. It , . dissolves . m boiling water, forming a solution 
of a splendid purple colour, *866-8 Ibid I V, 687 Poly- 
chromic or Polychromatic Aetd^ hyn. with Aloettc Aad. 

So Po lyoltxo mist (mnee-wd.), one who holds 
a theory of polychromy; one who holds that 
statues ought to be painted in the natural colours , 
Polycliromize v traits*, to render polychromic, 
to execute in or decorate with several colours, 


Po’lyoliro mous a* « Folyohuome a* 
x86x yrnl. Soc*Arts IX. 434/1 1* the addition of coloring 
to statues .an advance in art, or a retrogrcMion ? The 
*polychromist will .hold it to be the former. xKa Sat Rett, 
ax May, The unquestioning assumption of the polycbromists 
that ‘circumlitio’ in this passage means ‘minting’ xMx 
Eng* Mechanic No, 874* 373/a Any metallic piece, ^poly- 
chromlsed by his orocess, is covered at once with a layer 
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I of pure copper, of fine red colour, when treated with nascent 
hydrogen x88a ATnifrxre 30 Nov 119/2 Represented pieces 
of pid and silver jewellery, polychromised industrially 
I wUh oxides of copper, by his processes x88o Acadett^ 
a Oct 245 Have reproduced this MS in facsimile by their 
polyol omous phototype or light-printing in many colours 
1094 Du Maukier in Harpers Mag Feb, 337 A poly- 
chiomous decoration not unpteasing 

Polychromy (pp likinami) [ad F. poly- 
chiointe, f as Polychrome, see -y.J The ait of 
paintiug 01 decoiating in several colouis, esp. as 
anciently used m pottery, architecture, etc 
x8S9 Gullick & Timds Paint 38 In polychromy several 
colours are, of coutse, employed x86i Wright Ess 
Archseol I ix 193 Polychiomy is obseivable in all the 
architectural subjects throughout the (Anglo-Sixon] manu 
script. 1879 Roou Chromatics 311 In the best polychromy 
gieat use is made of outlines or contours 1883 Athenseum 
30 June 834/3 An Egyptian has lelief m red gianiie, with 
traces of polychromy 

I! Polychro’niaon. Obs* [med.L,f. Gr rroXw-, 
Poly- + (neut. smg of adj, con- 
cerning time), in pi. (sc. books) annals, 

chronicles ] A chronicle of many events or periods. 

[« *3^3 Hksden {itili) Polychronicon J 1370 FoxfA, d M 
(ad 2) 124/2 In whyche persecution our slcries and Poll- 
Lhronicoii do recoidc, lhat all Christianitie almost m the 
whole Ilelandcwas destroyed, x8*s W, H Ireland (title) 
Scnbbleomania, or, the printer’s devil's polichromcon. 
Polyoie, obs. form of Poliot 
P olyclad(p^?likla3d), xr and sb. Zool* [Short 
for ^pofycladidj ad. mod.L Polycladida^ neut. 
111 ., f. PoLY-+Gr. h>Mos branch see -it> 3 ] a 
adj. Belonging to the division Polycladtda of 
tmbellarian worms, having a main miestine with 
more than four blanches, b sb* A worm of this 
division. (Distinguished from Trtolad.) 

x8B8 Rollfston Sc Jackson A mm Life 578 A more or 
less appai ent radial lymmctry is observable in some Poly- 
clad I urhllaria I6td 672 Two cuiious Polyclads Inve 
..been desciibed with certain Ctenopboru-like cliaiacteis. 

Polycladose (pp likladd^s), a, [f. as next -H 
-OSE ] Mnny-bi anclicd ; said of a sponge spicule 
*887 Soir.AS in Eneyel Brit XXII 417/1 Castdelabta 
(a polycladose inicrucalthropa) 

Poiycladlotts (p;Ill kIad^s^, a* Bet [f. Gr. 
iroAd/fAaSor having many branches + -ous.] Hav- 
ing many, or more than the normal number of, 
branches ; much or excessively blanched So Poly- 
clady (i^^ilciadi), the formation of an abnoimal 
number of branches. 


[x866 Trcta Boi 913 Polycladint the same as Plica) 
/ff/. jUir/ , Polyclady “ ^ . 


1890 Cent Diit*i 
[app an alteration 


x886 Cassells Encyc'i 
Polycladous 

Polyclinic (ppliklinik) 
of the earliei word pokcknic, m which it is lefencd 
to the Greek troKv- (see Poly-), and used in a 
different sense ] 

1 . * A general clinic devoted to the treatment of 
various diseases* (JSyd Soc Lexi) ; (a) *00. institu- 
tion furnishing clinical instruction in all kinds of 
diseases * ; (b) * a hospital in which all forms of 
disease arc treated 

*890 Cent Diet , PoHchmc .sometimes written /olyelime* 
A general city hospital or dispensary 

2 (See quot. 1900 ) 

1898 Jimes 16 Dec 9/5 Mr Hutchinson's 'Polyclinic*, a 
title winch, whatever it has ‘ come to denote seems an odd 
one to apply to an institution which will have ‘ no beds of 
its own ^ X900 J Hutchinson m Wesim Gaz 3 Feb 3/9 
The ‘Medical Graduates College and Polytliiiic' is an 
ossoaation for giving gratuitous consultations to patients, 
and at the same time affording opportunities to medical 
men for obtaining advanced knowledge. The woid Poly- 
ehme implies that we have made arrangements to include 
many (or all) branches of practical medicine and surgery 
X903 Daily Chrm 16 May 7/2 A distinguished professional 
company assembled at the Polyclinic yesterday to hear 
Mr Jonathan Hutchinson's account of his tour in India 
and Ceylon. ^ 

Polyooceoua, Polyooelian: see Poly- i, 
tPolyocBTany, -choorany. Obs rare. Also 
7 -eoyranle, -ooiranie. [ad. Gr (Ionic) ttoXu- 
KOipavii), f, iroAv-, Poly- + /eoipavos ruler, prince.] 
A government by many rulers or princes 
X640 Bp Hall Episc* m. vi 34 What doe you think of 
this lawless© Polycoyrame? xSjBCunwoara InJell Syst, 
i IV. 411 The Government of the World would be a Poly 
choerany or Aristocracy of (Sods. 

Polyconic (pplik/rmk), a [f. Poly- + Conic ] 
Involving or based upon a number of cones, applied 
to a system of map-projection in which each 
parallel of latitude is represented by the develop- 
ment of a cone touching the earth's surface along 
that parallel. Also sb, a polyconic projection 
X864 in Webstfr 1879 A. R. Clarke m Eneyel Brtt X. 
209A Polyconic Development. [See description ] X90X C. F. 
Close Map Projections 31 Simple polyconic projection. 
The employment of polyconics saves much tabulation, and 
they are well suited for a topographical series. They are 
not so well adapted for single maps of large areas. Ibid* 3a 
Rectangular iiolyconic projection, sometimes called the 
rectangular tangential 

Polyoormio : see Poly- i 
Polycotyledon (pplikptiU'dpn). Bot [f. 
mod.L. PofycetylSdonis (jl): cf. PIOOTYLEDON.] 


A plant of which the seed contains more than two 
cotyledons So Polycotyledonary, Polyooty- 
le’donons adjs , having more than two cotyledons 
in the seed, as many Gymnosperms ; Polyooty. 
le*dony, the condition of being polycotyledonous. 

lxn6o J,lsce. Introd Boi*\ii xi (tjS^ xw Polycoiyledencst 
with many Cotyledones ] 18x3 Sir H Davy Agnc, Chem 
111 (1814) 70 These plants are called polycotyledonous zSaA 
’WizzsxKKi Polycoty/edon 1B80 GRnt iiruct Bot 11 (ed 6) 
93 The Polycotyledonous Embryo is one having a whorl of 
more than two seed-leaves. 

Polycracy, see Poly- r 
Polycrase (pp lilacs). Mitt. [ad. G, 
hros named by Sebeerer, 1844, f Gr, iroAv-, Poly- 
+ Kpaatx mixtuie, from its many constituents.] A 
shining black mineral, consisting of columbate 
and tilnnnte of uranium, zirconium, yttrium, and 
other bases. 

1845 Amer y-inl Sc, XLIX 394 Polycrase is near poly- 
mignite x8gaDANAd/2» (ed 6) 745 Scandium is prominent 
m the spectrum of the American polyciase. 

Polyerotio, Pofyeyclie ; see Poly- r. 
Polycystic (ppliw stik), a* Path [f Poly- 
+ Cystic.] Having or consisting of several cysts, 
os a tumour 

1872 PsASLtc Ovat. Ttmots 30 The tendency to become 
monocystic or to remain polycystic x8n T, G Thomas 
D/s jybmeJi (ed. 3) 665 The monocyat .develops the power 
of cysto-genesis and becomes polycystic, 

Polycystid (pplisi-sticl) Zool [f. raod.L. 
Pelycysltd‘ca (neiit.pl), as Poiycistine: see -m] 
A membei of the order Polycysttdea of Gregorines, 
having the body divided into thi-ee (larely two) 
segments. 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Auim Li/e 858 A Polycystid 
possessing all three segments is known as a CephaUn or 
Cephalont Ibid 859 ihe Polycystids lose the epimeiite 
wholly or in part. 

Polycystidan, a* {sb*") ZooL [f. as prec., or 
(in b.) from mod.L PolycysHda + -an.] a. Be- 
longing to the Polyeyshdea ; as sb one of these . 
see prec b. Belonging to the PolycysHda^ a family 
of PolycysHfta ; as sb one of these , see next, 
Folycystine slom), a and sb Zool. 
[f. mod.L Po/ycysHm (neut. pi.), f Gr iroXu-, 
Poly- + nbarns bladder, Cyst see -ine2,] a. atff 
Belonging to the PolycysHnaj a group of Radio- 
laiians (also called Nassellaria), characterized by 
a fenesUated siliceous shell or skeleton divided 
into several chambers b sb. A radiolanan of 
this group 

x86a Waixich N Ailmtic Sealed 127 The Barbacloes 
and other Polycystine eartlis haven calcareous basis derived 
from the same sgpree ns the pure calcareous deposits of die 
deep-sea bed. x86a Mrs Bury (*//») Figuies of Remark- 
able Foims of Polycystins, or allied Organisms, in the 
Barbados Chalk Deposit X883 H Drummond Lofiutn 
Spir. IP, (ed 9) 371 If the Polycystine urn be broken, 110 
inorganic agency can build it up again. 

Folycj^tarian (p/rhsite® rian), a. and sh 
Zool* [L mod,L. PolycyUan-a neut. pi. (f. Gr, 
iroAu-, Poly- + icvrrapos cell) + -an] a adi. 
Belonging to the group Polycyttana of Radio- 
larlans, comprising compound or ‘ colonial * foims 
with several central capsules, pluricapsiilar. b 
sb. A member of this group. 

Foly dactyl (pphdee’ktil), a. {sb.) Also -ylo. 

[a P* poly dactyle, ad. Gr. 7roXu8dKTi/\osmany-toed , 
see Poly- and Dactyl ] Having more than the 
normal number of fingers or toes, b. sh, A poly- 
dactyl animal. So Polyda'otyliam [so F. -isme\t 
Polyda ctyly, the condition of being polydactyl ; 
Polyda ctylons a = polydactyl adj. 

Z804 Bateson Variation 394 Some normal cats belonging 
to this family gave bath to *polydactyle kittens 1865 
Pall Mall G 19 Aug 0/9 You will entail on your grand- 
children steiility, ■*polyaactyhsnra, and all soits of physical 
and moral imperfections 1868 Darwin Anim 4- Pi U 
XU 19 Polydactyhsm graduates by multifarious steps from 
a mere cutaneous appendage, to adouble hand. 1858 mavne 
iSjc/V. Xe.T, •*PolyUactylous *899, G biev Oct aib Caesar’s 
favourite horse was poly dactyloua, and so was Alexander's 
Bucephalus. x886 J B, Sutton in Proc. Zool Soc 352 
The majority of cases of *polydactyly occuinng in Hort.es 

Folydteinonisiii, -demonism (jpplidtmh- 
niz’m) [f Gr. iroXv-, Poly- + Salyiov divinity, demon 
4 -ISM, a.ftQr polytheism*'] A belief m many divi- 
nities (1. e, simply, supernatural powers, or spec 
evil spints. see Demon i, a). So Polydsemoa- 
i’stio (-4®-) 4L, pertaining to or characterized by 
polydemonism 

xyxx Shaftesb Ckarac (*737) H 13 All these sorts both 
of dmiDonism, polytheism, atheism, and theism^ may be 
mix’d \ wbum opinion may be calPd jwlydsemocisni. 1877 
J. E Carpentbr tr Tiele's Hist Rd^ S The polydae- 
monistic magic tiibal religions of the present day. Ibid 
xo An unorganised polydemonism, which does not, how- 
ever, exclude the belief m a supreme SpiriL x88x Monisr 
Williams in xg/A Cent* Mar 505 HindOism develraed into 
an all-comprehensive conrupt system which maybe described 
as a loose conglomerate of pantheism, dualism, polytheism, 
and polydemonism held m cohesion by an alleged mono- 
theism tbid*i A combination of dualism with polytheistic 
and polydeinoni*itic ideas. 
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POLYDIPSIA. 

PolydlaboHoal, -dimensional: sec P oit- t. 
II Polydipsia (pplidrpsiS). Path (In 7 m- 
giicized as poludipflie.) [a. Gr type ; 
cf 'no\vb^^m very thirsty, •nokvh^o'i causing ex- 
cessive thirst So F folydipsu!\ Morbidly or 
abnormally excessive thir&t In quot. 1660 
i 65 o HrcKEPiNcrtL yatuma^ (1661) 40 Such is some mens 
prophane Boalimy and insatiable Poludipsie after Gold 
xTos Geuil Maz LXV n. 926/r About the time this case 
first published a case of Polydipsia occurred in this 
country 1846 G E. DAVtr Simons Amm C/tem II 305 
Hydruria, which also known as diuresis, polyutesis, and 
polydipeia, seems to be capable of continuing someiuneb For 
several years without «any other mo ibid symptoms than 
a frequent desue to micturate, and an insatiable thnst 

Folydromic (pplidrp'mik), a Math. [f. Poly- 
+ Gr course + -10 i cf. hpojxiHbs good at 

the course.] « Polytropio 2. (Opp. to inmh 
cttOf?nc>) 1890 in Cent Diet 

Poly dy mite (i^A’dimait). Min. [Contr. for 
^polyndyimU\ named by Laspeyies, 1876, f. Gr, 
iro\v-, PoLT-+8l8ufioy twin] Sulphide of mchel, 
of a light grey colour, with metallic lustre, occur- 
ring m polysynthetic twin crystals, 

1878 Mitt Ma^. 11 g8 Polydymite occurs in macled 
octahedrons, xt^a Baka Min. (ed 6) 75 A nickel ore 
fiom Sudbury corresponds to the general formula of 
polydymite 

Polydynamic (pp lidainge-mik, -din-), a. [f. 
Poly- + Gr dyvapus power -f- -lo, cf. dynamic.] 
Relating to or possessing many forces or powers 
1828 E Henderson in Con^egationdl Mag. Jan 31/2 
The Cocceian, or polydutiamic hypothesis, according to 
which, the Hebrew words are to be interpreted in every 
way consistent with their etymological import, or, as it has 
been expressed in every sense of which they are capable 
1871 Thudichum Chem. PJtys 18 It is a polydynamic 
alcohol capable of forming ethers analogous to fats. 
Polye, obs. foim of Pulley Polyedral, etc. • 
see PoLYBEDRAL, etc. Polyeidjsm: see Poly- i 
Polyembryonate (ppliie'mbiii<yii^), a. Bot. 
[f Poly- + EMBRYOK-t--ATEi] Containing more 
than one embryo, as a seed. So Folyemhryo'nlc 
a, » prec. j also, peitaining to polyembryony, 
Polye'mhYyony, the foimation or presence of 
more than one embryo m a seed 
x8^9 Balfour Man Bot § 509 Cases of polyembryony in 
Coniferm, Cycadacese. Mistleto, Onion, Stc Ihid § 386 In 
Contferas, Cycadaceae, Mistleto, &c., there are frequently 
several embryos, giving rise to what is called polyembiyony 
X864 Webster, Polyemhr^ouate . Polyemh^onic 
Polyenzymatio to Polyfoil: see Poly- 1. 
Polyff, obs. valiant of Pulley. 


mod. 

of the typical genus, f Gr. iroAv much + *paKa 
milk) + -ous : see -aceous ] Belonging to the 
Natural Order Pofygala^atd or Milkwort family 
Mod. The species of the polygalaceous genus Securtdaca 
are mostly natives of tropical America 

Polygalin (p^i-galm). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Polygala (see prec.) + -in 1 ] A substance obtained 
from the root of Polygala Senega \ also called 
Seneqin, and Polyga*lio acid Hence Polyga- 
late, a salt of polygalic acid. 

1830 Lindley Nai Syst Bot 146 M Reschier is also said 
to have procured a principle called Polygahne from the 
same plant [Polygala Senega] 1838 T. Thomson Cfum 
Org. Bodies 164 The alkaline polygalates are obtained by 
saturating the aqueous solution of polygalic acid with the 
respective bases 1876 Harley Jlf«/ VlfMled 6)7i6Senegm 
or polygalin is contained in the conical part, which has a 
short fracture. 

llPolygamia (pplig^^-mia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnseiis) ] The twenty-third Class in the Linnsean 
Sexual System, comprising species which bear 
both hermaphrodite and unisexual (male orf^emale) 
flowers, on the same or diffeient plants Hence 
Po ly gam, a plant of this class ; Polyga mian a., 
belonging to the class Polygamia ; sh « polygam. 
WS3 Chambers Cycl , Polygamia. .a class of plants, 
which have a diversity of combinations of the male and 
female parts of their fiowels, and many ways of fructification 
in the rame species 1783 Mahtvn Rousseau's Boi ix 
(1794)96 It is entitled from this variety in the 

^wers, x8z8 Webster, Polygam. Pol)gamian 1835 
Henslow Pnne Boi § 139 In Polygamia we have three 
kmds Of flo wers, which may all, or some only, be placed on 
the same plant ^ 

Polygamic (ppligse-mik), a. [f. kle Gr. 
no^vyaplOf often married, polygamous + -lo So 
Y. polygamiqtie] Of or pertaining to polygamy; 
(Jess correctly) practising polygamy, polygamous, 
3810 SiiELLi^ P BellPiol 36 He was an evil Cotter, And 
a polygpic Pottci x88a Atkeumun 23 Sept, 303/1 Urn- 

^ Polyga'mical a. {lobs.), Polyga mically 
aav., m tlie way of polygamy, 

lion polygamical inchna- 

^ piesent wives seem to claim him 1863 
IBicomm, Irav xx, lo suppose the family gioupf 
of emigrants were composed; poly- 
gatnipally possessed, would be to suppose an absurdity. 


Polyga-mious, a. Bot [f. Polygamia + 
-ous.] Belonging to the Ltnnaean class Polygamia. 

1761 Stiles in Phil Trans LV 259 Not only in the Bias- 
Clous plants, but in the Monoecious and Polyg.T.mious also. 
Poly|[amist (p^i’gamist). [f late Gr. iroAu- 
yapjLo^ (see Polygamic) + -ist ] One who prac- 
tises or favours polygamy; usually, a man who 
has several wives cf Polygamous i 
1637 G Daniel Genius this Isle 24s A Profane, Profuse, 
Proud Polygamist x66a Hibbert Body Dw i 271 The 
first author of polygamy . was Lamech as was also Esau 
another polygamist x86i Tunes 21 Aug , In order to dis- 
tinguish the wives of a polygamist from each othei, the 
Christian name of each is prefixed to the husband’s name : 
as, for instance, Mrs Anna Young, Mrs Maty Young, &c 
x886 P S Robinson Valley. Teet Trees 84 The sparrow is 
accused as being 'a bird of bad habits and of infamous 
character «.a communist and a polygamist *. 

b. oitnb Practising polygamy, polygamous. 

X87S Jowett Plato (ed a) III 163 Polygamist peoples 
either import and adopt children fiom other countiies, or 
dwindle in numbers x886 Pall Mall G 5 Oct, 3/2 That it 
was a greater evil to dissolve bond fide marriages . than 
to lefuse bapLiiim to polygamist huslmnds and their wives. 
Hence Polygranu stlo a., of or pertaining to 
polygamists or polygamy, favouiing polygamy. 

1875 PoSTC Gains iv Comm. (ed. 2) 545 A monogamist 
forum will not enforce polygamistic laws. 1885 Chicago 
Advance la Feb , What xeply do the polygamistic Moimoiis 
make to the non polygamistic Jos^mtesf 
Polygamize, "O. rare [f. late Gr. TroXvyapos 
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x8m Coleriocb Tahle-i 20 May, Things which Ifavid and 
Solomon actually did, making a treaty with Egypt, laying 
up treasure, and polygamising 

Polygamous (p^lrgamos), a. Also 7 poll-, 
[f late Or, voXvyafxos (see PoLYGAMTO) + -ous ] 

1 . Practising or addicted to polygamy ; of, per- 
taining to, or involving polygamy. Usually said 
of, or in leference to, a husband having several 
wives (distinctively expressed by polygynms), but 
including also the case of a wife having several 
husbands {polyandiotts). 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 266 His daughter Fatima 
(the onely issue or tbik libidinous poligamous Prophet) 
married to Hah. [Not in Bailey, Johnson, Ash ] x8a8in 
Webster 1833 Sir J Ross Harr and Vgy xxvi 373 
This strange polygamous family, i88g Sm jT W. Chitty 
m Last) Turns Kep LIU 712/2 The msiriage was a 
Mahommedan and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 
1B94 H. Drummond Ascent of Man 387 Even in a polyga- 
mous community it is usually only a minority who nave 
more wives than one. 

2 . Zool. Having more than one, or several, mates 
of the opposite sex, as an animal ; charactenzed 
by polygamy, as a species. Usually used as - 
poJygynousx cf i 

X834 R. Mudid Featheied Tribes Brit Isl. (1841) I 24 
Other [GaUmidae] are polygamous ; or have a number of 
females united with one male X859 Darwin Orig. Sfee iv 
(i860) 88 The wai is, perhaps, severest between the males of 
polygamous animals 

3 . Bot Bearing some flowers with stamens only, 
others with pistils only, and others with both, on 
the same or on different plants ; belonging to the 
Linnaean class Polygamia 

X760 J. Lee Introd Bot 1. xx (1765) 64 Polygamous, 
such as either on the same, or on different Roots bear 
Heimaphrodite Flowers: nnd Flowers of either or of both 
Sexes. 1830 Lindley Nat Syst Bot 138 Flowers [of 
PUiosporesel terminal or axillary, sometimes polygamous. 
jSya Oliver JEleni Bot ji. 206 The flowers of (Joniinon 
Ash aie termed polygamous, because they are either stami- 
nate, pistillate, or hermaphrodite, and the different kinds of 
flowers may be upon the same or different tiees 
Hence Foly gamoTisly adv. 

X874 T G. Bowles Flotsam d* yetsam iv. (1882) 24 Their 
[womens] ideas are always married to themselves— and 
sometimes polygamously to somebody else besides x886 
Princeton Rev, July 47 The polygamously disposed party 

Polwamy (p^i garni). Also 6-8 poU-. [ad. 
y.poJygamu^ («I5^4 Calvin in Godef.), ad. eccl, 
Gr iroAvya/xia, f, ftokbyoLpos often married, poly- 
gamous , f. ttoAu-, Toly- -i- y&jxos marriage.] 

1. Maniage with several, or more than one, at 
once ; plurality of spouses, the practice or custom 
according lo which one man has several wives (dis- 
tinctively called polygyny), 01 one woman several 
husbands {polyandry), at the same time. Most 
commonly used of the former. 

R GncrNiiAM Wks (1599) ag Poligamie was not 
very hurtfull, so long as it was within Lamech his house. 
1017 MoryssON /ii« m 41 Though Poligamy be permitted 
among tlwm, (I meane the hauing of many wiues for one 
man) 1768 Blackstonc Comm. IV mil 163 Polygamy can 
endmed under any rational civil establishment 1837 
Gladstone Glean VI. 1 79 Among the Greeks of Homei 
we find no trace of polygamy 1906 N W Thomas Kinskif 
Uiganisation 108 Xhis state is constituted by the union of 
sevei al men wuh several women It may be distinguished, 
as befo^, into primary and secondary polygamy, ^ 

applied to plurality of beneflees. 

1^8 R. Baker tr Balench Lett (vol III ) 63 Monsier . . 
shall send you word, whether he persist m his pernicious 
dttign, to bung Pol vgamie into France . I meane whether 
h ^ those nine Sisters to all whom he 

hath offered his Services 1710 Burnbt Autoldog. n (190a) 


POLYaJSNISTia 

SOI For the heaping up of benefice upon benefice that weie 
well endowed, 1 openly declaied against such as 1 found 
possessed of them as . living in a spiiituall polmamy 
X873 Hamerton Iniell Life iv v. (1876) 165 A soil of poly^. 
gamy to have different pursuits, 

2 Zool Tlie liabit of mating with more than 
one, or several, of the opposite sex , usimlly, one 
male with several females {polygyny), as in galli- 
naceous birds. 1890 in Cent Diet 

t8. Bot The condition of being polygamous; 
see Polygamous 3. Obs rare 
1793 Martyn Lang Boi, s v Polygamia, This term 
Polygamia or Polygamy, as applied to a compound flower, 
signifies that sevei al di<itinci flowers (called Floiets) are 
included in one common calyx 
Polygar, variant of I^oligau. 

Polygarchy, obs. form of Polyarchy. 
Polygastric (jyligie sink), a. {sb) [ad. F. 
polygasinque : see Poly- and Gastric.] Having 
many stomachs or digestive cavities ; belonging lo 
certain infusorians formerly called Polygasirtca, in 
the belief that their food-vacuoles were separate 
digestive organs, b. as A ^ polygastric * ammal- 
cule. Also Folyga'strian a. and sb. 

x84s WHCwrLL Indie, Creator 39 The lowest kind of 
animal developement, which has been termed polygastiic 
monads. 1846 Dana vii § 106(1848) X07 The Lernmoid 
division appears to reach the Polygastncs in the Acepha- 
locist, 18^ Wfbster, Polygastnan, Polygnsinc An 
animal having, or supposed to have, many stomachs. 1865 
Iiitell Observ No 47 389 Ehrenbeig’s polygastiic theory 
Polyge neons, a. rare. [f. Poly-, aftei ketero- 
geneous.] Of many kinds ; heterogeneous. 

18x8 Blacfew Mag . 111,305 A patched, pyebold, and poly- 
geneous affair Ihd IV 356 As motley and polygeneous 
an array, as ever found the elements of ruin m disunion 

Polygenesis (p^'lijdjenAis). Biol. [f. Polt- 
+ Genesis ] (Theoretical) oiigination of a race 
or species Jrom several independent ancestois or 
genus* in refeience to man usually called Poly- 
geny, Hence Folygenesio (-dg/ne'sik) a. •=- 
POLYOENETTC I ; Folygo nesist = 1'olyoenist. 


are seen at the present time 1864 R cadet No 04. 476/3 
Sjgtem of polygenesic doctrine x88a Ogilvic, Poiygenests, 

Polygenetic (pphid^/netik), a [f. prcc., 
after Genetic.] 

1 . Biol Of or pertaining to polygencsis. 
i86x Max MOller Sc Lang (186a) 348 Professor Pott, 
the most distinguished advocate of the polygenetic dogma, 
has pleaded the necessity of admitting more than one 
b^inning for the human race and for language 
2 Geol. Having more than one origin ; formed 
in several diflezent ways, 

1873 Amer Jml Sc Ser. iir V. 429 A composite or poly- 
genetic range or chain, made up of two or inoie mono- 
genetic ranges combined. 

Hence Folygene'tically adv., by, or in the way 
of, polygenesis 

1900 E R.LANKcSTERrji?fl^ Zool HI i$8 Bticladocrlmis 
. .was evolved polygenetically by modification of the arms 
Polygenic (pphid^e-mk), a. [f. Gr. ttoAu-, 
Poly- + ymiebs, f. ybvos J^ind, or (m sense 2) from 
-GEN I + -10.] 

1 Geol. « POLYGENOUS I. 

JB58 Mavnd JSx^os Lex, Polygenicus.. .applied to a rock 
which owes its ongin to fragments of different rocks united 
by calcaieous cement j or to divers fragments of homo- 
geneous rocks being united by a variable cement . polygenic, 

2 Chem. Forming more than one compound 
with hydrogen or other monovalent element. 

1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed ii) 231 All other elements 
arc polygenic, uniting with the Monogens X877 Ibid. 
(ed 12) I 261 It seems most probable that the true quantt- 
valence or atomicity of a polygenic element is that which 
corresponds with the maximum numbti of monad atoms 
with which it can combine. 

Polygeaism (p^Ii dgi'mz'm). [f. as next + 
-ISM. bo F. polygdnisme.'] The doctune of poly- 
geny; the theory that mankind aie descended from 
several independent pairs of ancestors, or that the 
human lace consists of several independent si>ecies. 

1878 iV Rez» CXXVI. 554 Belief in tlie authenti- 

city ot the Mosaic records, which no sophistry on the part 
advowtes of poljgenism lias been able to shake. 
i8fo AH KrANC in Nature ^^Ul. 199/x More rational 
and philosophic than any conceivable form of polygenism 

Polygexiist dgfnist). [app. f. Polygeny 
+ -1ST, cf, bolany, botanist, etc. So V.potyg/mste.l 
An adherent of the theory of polygeny. 

Sat. Rev. 23 Nov 544 Among the polygenkts (or 
upholders of a plurality of species; there are many wricere, 
Christians. xB8x A. H. Kfane m 
XXIII 251/1 All polygenists .have regarded the 
Malays as one of their human species. 
attnb x 86 s Huxley Cri/igues 4 dddr. (1873) 163 The 
granting of the Polygenist premises does not, in the slightest 
Polygenist conclusion, iBjt Bartlsy 
tr Topumrds Anihrefi. Introd 15 'X*he opposite, a poly* 
gmist school maintained the plurality of races* 

Hence Foly^eni'istio al, of or pertaining to poly- 
genists or polygenism. 

..fS” •?'’ Hwh. Sftehs « We shaH have 

^^®ttnined the foanmtion of the whole polygemsttc 
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Polygenous (p^idg^nas). a [irreg, f. Gr 
7roAv7€»/-?}s of many kinds (f. iroAv-, Poly- + 
76V0S kind) + -ous ; perh associated with words 
from L» such as indigcnotts^ cakigenouSf etc.] 

1 Composed of constituents of different kmds; 
sj>ec, in Geol composed of vauons lands of rocks 
* 7 ^ Kirwan Geol Ess 164 Some are unigenous, con- 
sisting for the gieater part, at Icabt, of one species of stone 
or aggregate , some polygenous, consisting of vaiious species, 
alternating with, or passing into, 01 mixed with each other. 
find aa6 Secondary mountains ate either formed of one 
species of stone, or of strata of diffeienl species, the former 
1 call unigcnous, the lattei polygenous these are commonly 
stratified, the fotmer often not 

2 . C//aw, « Polygenic 2 

1870 F, Hurter in Eng, Mech it Feb 524/1 Chloiine 
roims only one compound with hydrogen, whilst oxygen 
and carbon foim several compounds with that element 
Chlorine mav, for this reason, be called a monogeiious ele- 
ment . the others polygenous elements. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or involving polygeny, 

i86o Reader 15 Sept, 706 Thus domestic pigeons may be 

said to be ‘ monogenous’^as to tiicir oiigin from one wild 
species, * polygenous * ns to the individual ancestoi of each 
variety. 

Polygeny (pflHlsJ'ni), [f. Poly- -h Gr. ^yeveia 
birtli.j The (thcoreLical) origination of mankind 
(or of any species) from several independent pairs of 
ancestoi s; loosely, lire theoiy of such oiigination, 
polygenism 

s86< Reader 14 Oct 433/3 An antlnopological papei 
cntiUed ‘Monocony and Polygeny' 1879 Atheuseuni 
30 Aug. 376/1 Nowadays both slnveiy and polygeny have 
so dioppcd out of sight that a single pniagraph is enough 
to lecoid their unholy alUancc, 1893 o Laiko Hnm 
OrtjS^ins 405 Polygeny, or plural origins, would at first 
sight seem to bo ilie most plausible theoiy to account for 
the gical diveisitics of human races. 

Polyglot (ppliglpL), a, and sb Also -glott 
[nd. Gr. troKiyKwrr-o's many-longucd, speaking 
many languages, f. iroW-, Poi.Y-+7XSrra tongue. 
So polyglotte (1639 in IIalz,-Daim.),] 

A. adj 1. Of a person : That speaks or writes 
many or several languages. 

X636 BrouNT Ghsspgr, Polyglot^ that speaks many Lan- 
guages, a Linguist *854 L^ool Albion Nov, Always 
remaikable for plain speaking in his mother tongu^ thougli 
a polyglot linguist, 1873 IIamirfon Intell Life in lx 
(1875) 124 That theic should ha polyglot waiters who can 
tell us when the tiam Sjtarts in foiu or live languages 

2 . Of or iclating to many languages ; esp of a 
book or writing. In many ox several languages 
1673 Ess Rdue, Genilmom *i The Authors of the Poly- 
glot-Bible 1706 Firitups, Polyglott, that u. of many Lan- 
guages, as, The Polyglott Bible, a Polyglott Dictionaiy 
x88x Nainre XXV ao8/i A French meteorological balloon 
sent up .with a polyglot request that it be foiwaided by 
the flnder to the address given 

B, fb, 1 . One who speaks or writes several 


xSij Howell Lett, HI. vUi (1650) x6 A polyglot or good 
linguist may be also term’d a usefull le'uned man, 'specially 
if vers’d in School-languages a 1840 [see PolymatiiJ 1842 
Mrs, Browning Grk Chr Poets (1B63) 151 As learned a 
polyglott as ever had been 1867 Baker Nile Tribni i, 
The interpieter was neatly ignoiant of English, although 
a professed polyglot 

f b. A bird that imitates the notes of other birds. 
[1706 Fiiilwps, Polyglottay the American Mock-hird, so 
calrd because it imitates the Notes of all Birds. 1753 
Chambers Cych Snfp ^Polyghiia 4!m,«the name of a bird 
described by Nieremberg.] X770 G. White Selbome 15 Jan , 
The [sedgeAmd] has a sui prising variety of notes resembling 
the song of sevcml other buds.. It is.. a delicate polyglot. 
1776 Pennant Zool, (ed 4) J. 333 It [sedge waiblerj i<, a 
most entertaining polyglot, or mocking bird 
2. A book or writing {psp% a Bible) m several 
languages. 

x6o6 Pepvs Diary 5 Oct,, Among others, the Polyglottes 
and new Bible xyag Hemlrv tr. Ment/ancon's Antiq, 
Jtaly (ed. 2) 9 A Polyglot of the Acts of the Apostles, 
. in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic. x8^ [see Com- 
FLvrcNSZAKl, xfltea C A Briggs Bible, Ch g Reason iv 96 
The great Polyglotts hod settled that 

b. A mixture of several languages rare 


xyxjs tr PanciroUud Rentm Mem I, Pref 6 , 1 wish I had 
a Polyglot into which I might render it z^o Cunningham 
B) ft, rami II 311 His wiath aired itself in a polyglott 
i86a Miss J nwsBORv/l/'m LadyMorganll 457 The style 
IS not so much disfigured by a polyglott of languages 
C. Comb,, as polyglot-wise adv , in a polyglot 
manner, or like a polyglot ; in several languages. 

X875 Jas. Grant One of the 600, viL 53 We shall have., 
talked polyglot-wise with fellows of all nations 
Bo Folyglo^ttal, Polyglo'ttio, Fo'Jyglottisli 
(nonce-wd), Folyglo'ttona adjs, ^ polyglot A.; 
Folyglo’ttally ads), \ Po‘lygIotted ppL a,, fur- 
nished wither speaking several languages , Po ly- 
glottism, polyglot character, use of or acquain- 
tance with many languages; Pclyglottist « 
polyglot Bf I ; Po lyglottl'se v, tram,, to render 
polyglot ; -bogy], a speak- 


ing m many lai^ages (pbs.), 

1837 PrasePe XVI 670 Panurge the ^Polyglottal. 
xSos Athetmum z6 July 90/x A profuse displ^ of easy 
polyglottal information xfao Fraser^s Mag, XIX. 680 
Most ^olyglot[t]ally rendered in our own pages by Father 
Prout. x%7 Daily Eews 30 Jan. 6/3 A ^polyglotted gipt 
bows you into a luxurious chair, and there you sjd. waiting 
for your host, 1898 IVesim, Gan. 2a Feb. 2/1 The meat, 

voL. m 
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m’sieu’,— though polyglotted, he is a Fienchman, I believe. 
x8oz W Taylor in Monihly Mag XII 583 The author is 
*polyglottic as the hydta 1903 Daily Ckron 11 July s/i 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth was coi reeling the proof- 
sheets of a polyglottic book that Wiseman was bunging 
out x878 E Jenkins Havei holme ao6 Scieeching flieir 
1 aven-voiced praises m *polyglottish discoid 1882 Centmy 
Mag XXIV 106 I’he ♦polyglotism implies so close a 
familimty with many hteiatures 1889 Lowell Latest 
Lit Ess , Sind, Mod Lang (1891) 139 , 1 will not say with 
Lord Burleigh that such polyglottism is but * to have one 
meat served m divers dishes ’ 1800 Spectator 29 Mar , The 
great ^polyglottist, Mr Thomas Watts, who probably sur- 
passed the more famous Mer/ofanti, gives his testimony to 
the linguistic importance of the work in a notable lettei 
x9yt Miss Mulock Fair France 1. 37 Plain English (which 
we found ourselves rapidly forgetting, and becoming ^poly 
glottued). 1638 Rowland Mtnfifs Theat Ins 907 At the 
fiist Honey had but one name, called iii the Hebrew 
Dabescit, but since that strange and confused ''^Polyglot- 
tology, or speaking with divers tongues it was called of the 
inhabitants of Arabia, llel^ Han ; of the Ficnch, Miel , of 
the English, Honey [etc .1 x86i Max Muller Sc, Lang 
iv 130 While working as a missionaiy among the *poly- 
glottous tribes of America. 1885 Guns well in Sat Rev, 
a6 Dec. 845 [The temptation to talk of a Kaffir policeman 
as] a polyglottous individual. 

Polyglyoerin: see Poly- 2 
^Polygon (pp’bg^n), sb, and a. Also 7 poly- 
gone. [ad. L. polyj^mtm, a Gr. TroXbyuyov, proii 
neut, of iroXbyofyos adj. polygonal, f iroAi/-, POLY- 
4- -700/05, from stem of yomia angle. Cf. F poly^ 
gone, i^ltgme (Cotgr. 1611), Used at first in 
J^atm foims polygo*niun, polygo nium] 

A. sb, 1 Geont, A figure (usually, a plane 
rectilineal figure) having many, 1. e. (usually) more 
than four, angles (and sicles)^ ; a many-sided figure. 

Complete polygon, a polygon zn which fines are ^awn 
connecting each angular vertex with every one of the others. 
Stellated polygon, a polygon which wraps its interior more 
than once, the continuous joining of alternate or more 
remote angles, pi oducing a stellate or starUke figure, as in 
the Pr NTAGUAM (q v ) which is a stellated pentagon wrapping 
its interior twice So with similar figures of 7, 8, 9, 10, etc 
points, m which the vauety of form increases with the 
number of diffeient points that can be continuously joined 
1571 DiGors Paniom i, Elem B in b, Polygons are such 
Figures as haue moe than foiue sides Ibid n xx O iv, 
To diuidc the superficies of any irregular Follygonium. 
1656 Blount Glossogr,, Polygon, a Geometrical figure, that 
hath many corners 1753 Hogarth Anal, Beaniy iv. 22 
Instead of circular bases, polygons of different hut even 
numheis of sides, have been suhstitnled x88z RoutledciU 
Science 11. 37 The circle is said to be the limit of the 
inscribed polygon 

b Polygon of forces* a polygonal figure illus- 
trating a theorem relating to a number of forces 
acting at one point, each of which is represented in 
magnitude and direction by one of the sides of the 
figure, analogous to the parallelogram of forces ; 
hence, the theorem itself. So polygon of velocities, 

184a Brandb Diet Sc , etc , Polygon of forces, a theorem, 
the discovery of which is attnouted to Leibmtx X879 
Thomson & Tait Hat Phil 1 1 § 256 x88a Minchin 
Hmpl Kiiiemai i Linear velocities follow the same laws 
of composition and resolution as Forces in Statics; and 
with these (such as the parallelogram and jpolygon of 
velocities) the student is assumed to be already familiar 
0 . Artih, A polygonal number; see Polygonal 
2. Hence extended to higher orders of fignrate 
numbers, as the Pyramidal numbers, etc rare 
(Cf sq^re, cubel) 

184s Brands Diet, Sc , etc. 8 v Figuraie Numbers, First 
sums, or polygons of the fiist order Tru t, 3, 6, la Sq 1, 4, 
9, x6 Pent, I, Si aa Hex i, 6, 15, 28. Second sums, or 
polygons of the second order, i, 4, to, ao 1, s, 14, 30 i, 6, 
1^40 X, 7, 22, 50 

2 , A material object of the form of a polygon. 
Funicnlar polygon • see FuNiauLAB 2 
X669 Staynrbd Foriif cation i The Semtdiameter of the 
Oulward Polygon mo6 Phillips, Polygon , Also a spot 
of Ground of that Figure, which is, or may he fortify’d 
accoiding to the Rules of Art X796 Kirwan Elem Mm 
(ed 2) I, 318 Very seldom in pellucid needles, tables, or 
polygons 2853 Stocquelfr MiUi Eni^cl , Polygon, the 
name applied to the many-angled forms m which the outer 
walls of all fortified places aie built. 1899 Allbnii's SysU 
Med VII 608 Fourlarge vessels whichheieformtheiemark- 
able anastomosis known as the circle, or polygon, Wdlis, 
•^'B adj Having many angles; polygonal tObs 
1370 Billingsley Euclid iv, xvi xas A Poligonon figure 
IS a figure consisting of many aides, x68x Chktham Angler's 
Vade-m vii. §7 (1689) 77 The best Rivers to angle in, are 
..such as have many Polygone windings, and turning's 
1761 Da Costa in Phtl. Trans LU 103 The rocks - me 
into poKgon pillars, X798 Morse Amer Geog II 182 The 
surface of the causeway exhibiting to view a regular and 
compact pavement of polygon stones. 

Polytfonaceotis P 

mod.JL Fofygondeose (f PoiiYoonom) ■¥ -ous : see 
-AOEOUS ] Belonging to the Natural Order Foly^ 
gonaceso, of which the typical genus is Polygonum, 
1874 Cooke Fungi 41 The species attack the flowers and 

anthers of composite and polygonaceous plants 

IPolytfOUal (p^lrgSnal), a, ijb,) [f. L. poly- 
gmt^umVozHQOS + -al. So ’S.polygonal.'l 
1 . Having the form of a polygon, having many, 
i. e (usually) more than four, angles (and sides) ; 
many-sided. As applied to a solid body, denoting 
a prismatic or similar form whose base or section 
is a polygon. 


I X737-4X Chambers Cycl,, Polygonal column, 1756 phil 
Trans XLIX 513 Its whole suiface is covered with small 
shallow polygonal cells. 1837 Henfrey BoU § 652 The 
! mutual pressure of cells converts the spheioidal into poly- 
I gonal foiins a 1878 Sir G G Scoit Lect ArehxU I 19s 
The polygonal chapter-house is an equally English feature. 

Comb 2847-9 Todds Cycl. Anai, IV, 516/1 Polygonal - 
celled serous membranes. 

2 A ntk. Applied to the several senes of numbers, 
each begmning with unity, and obtained by con- 
tinued summation of the successive terms of an 
arithmetical progiession whose common difference 
IS a whole number. So called because each of 
I these numbers, represented (e. g.) by dots, can be 
arranged according to a certain rule in the form of 
the corresponding regular polygon (the leim being 
heie extended to a figure of any mtmber of sides) 
Thus the A P i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 . . (comm diff i) gives, by 
summation of successive terms (i, 1-1-2, T-l-2+3, etc), the 
seues of tmanyular nuinbetb i, 3, 6, to, 15, 21 . Simiiaily, 
with comm diff 2, 3, 4, etc., aie obtained the senes of 
square, pentagonal, hexagonal, etc , numbeis The poly- 
gonal numbers constitute the fiist ordei of figurate numheis. 
see Figuratl ppl «. 3 b 

1704 J Harris Lex TuJm I, Polygonal Numbers, are 
such as are the Sums or Aggiegates of Series of Numbers 
in Arithmetical Progression, beginning with Unity, and so 
placed, that thw represent the Form of a Polygon 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl s v 1842 Brande Did .S*c , etc s v , 
A very general and remaikable property of polygonal num- 
heis was discovered by Fermat —Every number whatever is 
the sum of one, two, or thiee triangul^ numbers ; the sum 
of one, two, thiee, or four squares; the sum of one, two, 
thiee, four, 01 five pentagonal numbers ; and so on. 
b as sb. A polygonal number rare, 
t795 Hutton Math Ihci , Polygonal Numbers^ . ► are 
called Folygonals, hecau<» the number of points in them 
may be arranged m the foim of the several Polygonal 
figures in geometiy 
Ilence Polygonally ado. 

1870 RoLLLSTON.d;«wi. Z^2S4 Apolygonally shagieencd 
capsule 1884 Bowfr & Scott Dc Bary's Phaner, 374 
The outermost layer, which consists of polygonally piis- 
matic cells in unintenupted connection. 

Poly gonar , a [f L type ^polygondr-is • 

see prec. and -ah ^ J « prec. i. 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman Sc ^ Relig, I li 102 The polygonar 
sti iictures of the ancients. 

Polygonate (p^li*g 5 ni?t), a Nal /list, rare'^^ 
[f. Gr, 7ro\v-, PoLY- + •ybvo Itnee + -ATE 2 ,] Having 
many joints 

1856 Thomas Med, Did (1B64) 436 Polygonate, applied to 
certain plants and animals. 

Polygoueutic (p^ilig<?niw*tik), a Zool, [f 
Poly- -h Gr, yopeb-civ to beget : cf. troXi/yoverobai 
to produce much offspring,] Producing several 
broods in a year. So Folygoneu'tistm, polygo- 
neutic cbaiacter or condition, 
x8go in Cent Did. xSgs Syd. Soc, Lex , Polygoneuiic, 
having several broods or litters every year Polygoneutism, 
the state of being Pohgoneuitc, 

t PolygO'nial, a, {sb ) Ohs [f. L polygdni-us 
polygonaTh -AL ] a. » Polygonal « b, 

« Polygon. 

1703 T. N City ^ C, Purchaser 238 Polygonial Turrets, 
1706 Compl. Farmer s v Sm-veytnr, To find the content of 
aieaular polygonial, or multangular figure. Ibid,, [How] 
to divide triangles, parallelogiams, and regular polygonials, 
in an artificial way. 

Polygonic (ppligp*nik), rare. [f. Gr. 
iro\by(t)in>ov (see Polygon) + -10 ] ~ Polygonal a. 
Hence Polygo nioelly adv 
X841 Ctvil Eng 4 Aich yrnL V 151/1 The earliest 
buildings were dicular, octagonal, or polygonic 1852 
T Wright Celt, Roman, ^ Saxon (1861) 1B3 Flag-stones 
cut square or polygonically 

Polygo nlCf [f PoLYGON-UM + -10 ] Per- 
taining to the botanical genus Polygonum , poly- 
gome acid, an aciid crystallizable acid, found by 
Rademacher 1871, m. Polygonum Hydripiper. 

1890 in Billings Mtd Diet 1895 in Syd Soc Lex 

Polygonometry (iV lig<?iif?’nietn). Math. rare. 

[f as POLYGON + -MBTRY. So K pohgonoffHtrie.'l 
A branch of mathematics dealing witn the measure- 
ment and properties of polygons, as tngonometry 
with those of tiiangles. Hence Polygonometrlo 
(p^li g<Miti|me tnk) pertaining to polygonometry. 

x8xx Hutton Course Math 111 148 The theorems and 
problems in Polygonometry bear an xntimatc connection 
and close analogy to those in plane trigonometry 1890 
Cent Did , Polygonometnc. 

Polygouoscope (pA'S^mfekoup). [f. as 
Polygon + Gi. -OKovoSf -ov viewing, he or that 
which views ] An instrument on the principle of 
the kaleidoscope, consisting of two minors con- 
nected by a hinge, and capable of being set at any 
required angle, so as to produce an indefinite 
variety of patterns, which may be copied or pho- 
tographed for artistic pui poses. 

1884 m Knight Suppl. 

Po^gonous (P^h‘g6ii9s), a. Now rare or 
Obs [f. L. pohgon-um + -ous.] = Polygonal a. 
x66o Barrow Muchd xii. i 296 Like polygonous figures, 
described m circles are one to anothei, as the squares 
described of the diameters of the circles I7a7-4X Cham- 
bers Cycl s V Column, Polygonous Column has several 
sides, or faces the most regular of these have eight faces. 

138 
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17%) J Keir Did. Chem r This ammoniacal salt shoots 
into polygonous crystals. 1842 JS/aciti/ Mag, LI, 726 
Harmony of design seems entirely wanting 111 this vast 
polraonous building 

II jpolygoXLam (ppli*g6n^m)- [modX 

polygonum (^pofygonos, -«r, Plm.), a» Gr. ffoAv- 
7opoir knotgrass, etc , f. iroAi;-, PoLT- + *fho knee, 
joint.] A large and widely distnbuted genus of 
plants, type of the N. O. Polygonacex, consisting 
of heibs (rarely undershrubs), with swollen stem- 
joints sheathed by the stipules, and small apetalous 
flowers, usually with red or white perianth. 

It includes knotgrass {P avicitlari^^ snakeweed (P Pw- 
iori(£ii black bindweed (P. Comolvtiltts\ uater-pepper (P. 
/fytlropipejj, peisicaiia (P PmicanaX buckwheat (P 
Fago^yrum or Fagopymm escuUnium\ etc The j»aly- 
gonum of Sturt (1833) is a Mwhlmhuhia^ N. 0 Poly 
gotiacea!. 

1706 Phillips, Pclygonum^ Polygouy or Knot-grass, an 
Herb chiefly u&’d for stopping all sorts of Fluxes, Wounds 
[etcl 1833 C H Exp, InienovS Austral 1 146 

Its [the creek's] bed was choaked up with bulrushes or the 
pplygonum s8^ T. Thomson Chem, Org Bodies The 
Ihdens , m general did not vegetate so long as the poly- 
gonum. 1887 Amer. Nniuralisi XXI. 580 We also find 
Aat the ants rear the young, before the giound is planted, 
upon the loots of Seiarta and Polygommt 
b atlrib as polygonum creepy flat (i e. covered 
with a growth of Polygonum or MtiehlenhecPtct) 

1890 ‘ R Boldrewood ' Col, Reformer xvi. 190 He had 
shot more than one polygonum creek, straight and tiue as 
an Indian 1898 — Rmn, Canvass Tmun 126 Ihey drew 
back by degrees into the polygonum flat which at that 
point bordered the nver. 

i Poly ffouy. Ods [ad. L polygoni-um (Scribo- 
mus) f, Gr, iroAuyoyoy.] A plant ot the genus 
Polygonum ; esp. Snakeweed, P, Bistortay the astrin- 
gent root of which was formerly used in medicine. 

1450-80 tr, Secreta Secret, 30 Take wormode, .and lete it 
boyle with the Rote }>at is callid Pollygony, and wasshe 
Welle b- mouth therwitli 1590 Spenser F Q, in v 32 
There, whether yt dmne Tobacco were, Or Panachaea, or 
Folygony, Shee tbwnd, and bi ought it to her patient deare 
1706 [see Polygonum] 

Folyffram (pp ligr^m). [f. Poly- + Gr 
ypafifxqnne; (cf. Gr TroXvypafifjios many-lmed, 1 
Anst,).l A^figuie or design consisting of many | 
lines. (In quot 1903 in imitation of monogram,) 
1696 Phillips (ed 5), Polygram^ a Geometrical Figuie 
that has many Lines x8fo R Townseso Mod, Geom I 
144 A complete figure which in the absence of any as yet 
gmerally recogniaed nomenclature may be termed a poly- 
stigm in the foimer case, and a polygram m the latter. X003 
G F Abbott Toitr Macedonia 43 A mystic design which., 
in leality was the imperial polygram. The document, poly- 
gram and all, cost me five killings. 

Hence Poly gxamma'tic a , pertaining or relating 
to a polygram. i8go m Cent. Did, 

Fo]ygra]pli (p^?ligraf). [ad. Gr. iroAuy/ni^-oy, 
•ov adj writing much; cf F polygraphe (1536 xn 
Hatz-Darm), It. pohgrapko (Fiorio) in sense 4 
In senses 1-3, app directly f. the Greek elements] 

X. 1 a An apparatus, on the piinciple of the 
pantograph, for producing two or more identical 
drawings or wntings simultaneously, b. An 
apparatus for taking a number of copies of a 
writing ; esp a gelatine copying-pad. 

(Cf xj^ Mist Acad, des Set 147 Un instrument, inventd 
et present^ par M. de Cotteneude auquel il donne le nom 
Ot^polygrap/ie ou Copiste habile ] 
t8os Jefferson WnU (1830) IV. 33 , 1 have laid aside the 
copying press, for a twelvemonth past, and wnte always 
with the polygraph, 1807 Young Led, FTai, Phil II loo 
An ingenious instrument by means of which copies may 
be muhiplied with great facility | it is called the polygraph 
^19 Rep CycL s.y, Fig, 4 represents one of 

Hawkins patent polygraphs [Patent dated 1803 No. 2735]. 
2839 MACKENmB Ftm ihous. Receipts 394 To frame a 
iwlygrapn, or instrument for wnting two fetteis at once 
1884 Xniqkx Did, Meek Supp , Polygraph^ one of the 
names mven to the platine copying pad. 

flg, (in allusion to Polygraphio 2\ A 
peison who imitates, or is a copy of, another; an 
imitator or imitation. Obs, 

1794 Coleridge Lett (1895) 117 The move of bepraising 
a man by enumerating the beauties of his polygraph is at 
Irast an original one 1797 Mrs M. Robinson JValshigka/n 
IV 10 A polygiaph is a fellow that apes one’s drea and 
manners 

3 . An instinment for obtaining tracings of move- 
ments in vanous parts of the body j a myograph 
^ Ransoms Stetfytmetry vi 126 A tube, 5 ac& in 
with*^ Ae* nSfm is made to communicate 

Billings Med. 

XI 4, A writer of many or various works: a 
voluminous author. [Cf. F polygraphe one who 
writes on many subjects (1^36)] 

I P°‘ 3 ^Siaphs, has added another novel to his alieady 
long list. 1891 Sat Rev 8 Aug 152/1 M Auguste Vith 
WM .what his own countrymen call a ‘polygraph’, 
o. A collection of many or various writings. 

1* . Ogilvif (Annandale) 

t Polygrapher, Obs, 1 are. Also 5 poli- 

[f. Gr. vckvypd<i >05 (see Polygraph) + -er 1.] 


I 1 A wuter of Polygraph y (sense i) 

1588 J. Harvey Disc Prohl, 20 Whose mightie and won- 
derfull proceedings no Poligrapner can expresse, 01 Stega- 
nographer deapher, 

2 « Polygraph 2 

x8xo Splendid Pollies II 7, [I] wear my hat in half a dozen 
positions, so that I defy the mimickry of a polygraphei, 
PolywapHc (ppligrse-fik), a. (sb) [f. Gr 
iro\u7pa0-OsToLYGBAPH, 01 f. POLYGRAPH Y, + -10 
So F. polygraphtque ] 

I Wnting much; voluminous or copious, as an 
author ; treating of many subjects, as a book, rare, 

*735 ititle) Bictionaiium Polygraphicum Or, The Whole 
Body of Arts Regularly Digested {.heading of text) Hie 
Polygraphick Dictionaiy 1807 T Horne tr Goedfs Trav, 
II 131 The polygiaphic Nicolls has contrived to swell hia 
work into 20 volumes. 

fb Pertaining to Polygraphy (sense i) Ohs, 
x791-i823 D'Israili Cur Lit (1867) 481/2 1 his ingenious 
abbot's, [Tritheraius] polygraphic attempts at seciet writing 

2 . Applied to a method of mechanically copying 
pictures see Polyoeaphy 3 a. 

1788 J Booth {title) An Addiess to the Public on tlie 
Polygraphic Ait; or the copying or multiplying Piciuies, 
in Oil Colours, by a Chemical and Mechanical Process 
x8oo in SpifU Pub Jrnls IV 161 These, W means of the 
polygrapiuc art, may be multiplied xBtB Landor /mag 
Conv Wks, t8s3 1 , 290/2 Polygraphic transparencies to be 
had for ne\t to notluug 1864 Boulton Rem conc.Phoiogr 
supposed of early date 8 There can be little doubt that 
these pictures are specimens of the ' polygraphic ' process, 

flg, (in allusion to 2, or to Polygraph 2). 
That IS an exact copy or imilalion of anolhei. Obs, 
I797-x8o§ S & Ht Lpr Canierh T V 400 A sort of 
polygraphic copy of a man, that might be seen in some 
corner of almost every collection in London 1824 Scott 
St Ronan’s v. He began to doubt whether the Lady Pene- 
lope and her maidens were not actually polygiaphic 
copies of the same individuals, 

fb as sb. « Polygraph 2. Obs, ra?'e-^\ 

X797 Mrs M Robinson Walsimhmn II 100, ‘I shall 
leave Bath to-morrow’, cried the polygraphic of Narcissus. 
4 Of or pertaining to a polygiaph (Polygraph 
la, ib) ; used for multiplying copies of a drawing 
or writing ; produced, as a copy, by a polygraph. 
x8a8 Webster, Polygraphic^ Poly graphical 2. Done 
with a polygiaph , as, a polygraphic copy or writing 1883 
R Haldane tVorkshop Receipts Ser ir 189/2 Place a sheet 
of damped polygraphic paper on each page 

So Folygra plilcal a (m qiiot. « sense i b above: 
cf. POLYGRAPBER l). 

X588 J. Harvey Disc Prohl 6 $ A booteles labor, to malce 
a speaal Analysis, either of their Abcedary and Alpha- 
betical! Spels, or of their Charactensticall, and Polygra- 
phical suttelties. x8a8 [see 4 above] 

Foly^prftpliy (p^i*grafi). [ad. Gr. •nokvypajpla 
a writing much; see prec. So F, polygraphia 
(1561 m Hatz,-DaTm.) m sense i ] 

I. + 1 . A kind of cipher or secret writing (?a 
combination of various cipheis, or ?an abbreviated 
cipher resembling shorthand, i. e. containing much 
in little space) . a orig. An arbitrary name by 
Tiithemlus 1518 for his system of secret wnting 
b Applied by Aulay Macaulay to his system of 
shorthand Obs 

[* 5*3 J. Trithemius Poligraphia libriVI, cum clave 
seu enucleatorio ] 1593 R. Harvey Plalad 56 I he His- 
tones were written in some strange kind of polygraphy and 
steganography, x62x Burton .4 Mel,\ii,\i m.v (1651) 
408 Such occult notes, Polygraphy, or magnetical telling 
of their minds. X727-4X Chambers Cycl , Polygraphy, . . the 
art of writing m vanous unusual manners or cyphers, as 
also of decyphering the same .The word is usually con- 
founded with steganography and cryptography. 1747 A 
Macaulay Polygraphy . or Short-Hand made easy,. 
Being an universal charactei fitted to all Languages xSs^ 
Chaiifl yrnh IV. 134/2 These deciphereis gave the higE 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology, Polygiaphy, 
and Steganography, to their art. 

II 2 . Much wnting ; copious or vanous literary 


when waiting'. X83X Fraseds Mag 111 , 7x5 Even Sir 
With all his multifarious polygraphy — what 
IS he hwide the goodly Siimma Theologise of Thomas 
Aquin^? xBw Sat Rev 22 Nov 602/2 It has been too 
much the fashion to dismiss his wonderful ‘polygraphy* 
his miscellaneous journalism with a sort Of allowance as 
merely wondeiful of its kind. 

HI. 3 , a, A method of producing copies of 
pamungs, invented by Joseph Booth riy88 see 
Polygraphic 2, / cc 

1788 J. Booth Addr Polygraphic AH Having thus 
coiuidei^ the invention of Polygraphy 

? 0 ® polygraph (Polygraph i a). 

xSza WeiKTirn .r. . . . 


Encycl Did , P olygrapfpt , .3 The art of making a number 

Po^r-groove, -grooved : seePoiT-i 

Polygya Bot. faa. mod.L iolv- 

PoiTGTMlA.] (See qnot.) 
rti8 Webster, Pelygjm, a plant having many pistils. 

(PpHidSmfstai), «. 
Bot. m> e . [f, PoiT- + gyneemm, Gynscsou 


-I- -AL.] Applied to a multiple fiml formed by 
union of the pistils of several flowers. 

1876 Balfour m Eniycl Si it IV 150/2 Multiple fruits 
are called polygynoecial, as being formed by many gynoecia 

Polygynavky. [f PoLY-+Gr.7VFaw-, 

stem of 71/107 woman, wife -f- -Y,] « Polygyny, 
x88o T. E. Holland Jurisprudence (1882) 131 Polygamy, 
1 e polygynaiky or polyandry, has been and is lecognised 
as marriage in many parts of tlie woild. 

II Folygynia (pphidgrma). [f. mod.L. poly- 
gyn-ttSy L Gr, ttoAi/-, Poly- + yvyrf woman, wife 
(taken by Linnaeus in sense * justil *).] 

1 Bot. An order in some classes of tlie Lmnaean 
Sexual System, compiising plants having iloweis 
with moie than 12 styles or stigmas. 
[x748Linna'US//o;^7/jp iS 4 Folygymal *7^0 J Lrr 
Intiod Sot, II viii, Polyginia, corapreheiuling such Plants 
as have many Styles 1770 Ellis in P/al Tians, LX, 528 
Dr. Linnmus.. places it among the Dodecandiia Pol>gynia. 
2 . * Polygyny 9 an, 

1865 M^Li nnan P/ //w Marr viii i8t In ceitain ran ions 
of Media, accoi ding to StMbo, polygunia was aiithoiised by 
' expiess hw which 01 clamed eveiy inliabilant to maintain at 
least seven wives. 

Polygynian, a, Bot, raie^^, [f picc. x + 
-AN.] « POLYGYNOUS I 
1828 WrasTPR, PolygymaHy having many pistils. 
Folygynic (p^iidgi nik) , a, 1 are. [f. as Poly- 
gyny + -10.] as POLYGYNOtlS 2 
1B76 H. Spencer Pi me. Social, (1885) I in ix 675 Among 
the Esqiuinaux, we see, along with monoganne unions, 
others that are polyandric and polygynic 

Polygymous, a. Bot, lare-^, [f. mod.L. 

POLYGYNI-A + -OUS.] « POLYGYNOUS I. 

1858 Mayne Expos Lev, Polygymus, .applied to an 
order,, of plants, .polygynious 

Folyff ynist (p^r dginist). [f. as Pota g i n y + 
-1ST ] One who practises (or favours) polygyny 
X876 II. Spencer Souol I iii.iv § 285 1 he Fuecuns 
aie polygynists Ibid ix §315 The Mcruvingian kings 
weie polygynists. 

Folyg^ous (p^i dginss), a, [f. mod,L. foly- 
gyn-tts (see Polygynia) -h -ous.] 

1 . Boi, Having many pist/]?, styles, or stigmas y 
spec, belonging to the order Polygynia, 

1846 Worcester, Polygynous, having many styles, Loudon, 
x88o Gray Struct, Bot, (ed 6) afii Less general .* terms are 
such as Polygytmts (of many pistil^, 

2 . Having more than one, or seveial, wives (or 
concubines) ; practising, pertaining to, or involving 
polygpy. (Corresp to Polyandrous 2,) 

1874 SiDGWiCK Meih, Ethics xi, 337 A legal polygynous 
connexion 1876 Fox Bournf Locke I viu. 429 Ihe frivo- 
lous, corrupted, polygjnous and polyandrous society by 
winch he was sunounded 1891 E. WcsrrRMAHCK IJht, 
Mum Marr, (1894) 439 Even in Africa, the chief centre of 
polygynous habits, polygyny is an exception 
b. Zool. Of a male animal Having several 
female mates; chaiacterized by polygyny, as a 
species. (Coiresp. to Poly'andeous 2 b.) 
Polygyny (p^ d^im). [f Poly- + Gr. yvvii 
woman, wife ; corresp. to a Gr. type *7roXu7uwa, 
f. iroAu- many + ymr}} woman, wife. So mod. F. 
polygyme.'l That form of polygamy in which one 
man has several wives at the same time; plui ality of 
wives (or concubines). (Corresp. to Polyandry.) 

*78® Madan Tkelyphthora II. 91 There is not a nation 
under heaven, wheie polygyny is more openly practibcd, 
than in this Chriitian country. x86i Times 21 Aug. ro/2 
It IS doubtless this teaching that polygyny is a divine 
institution winch has Such an effect in repressing the rebel- 
lious instincts of the women. 1876 H. Spi nccr Princ, 
Social (1877) I. 646 Where wife-stealing is now practised, it 
IS commonly associated with polygyny 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 
24 Nov 308/3 The license, not of polygamy but of polygyny, 
was conmletely established m the case of kings. 

b. Zool Of a male animal; The having more 
than one female mate. 

Folygyral • see Poly- i. 
IIPolyhBBiiiia(ppli,hfmia). Path, Also poly- 
emia, -fiemia, -hernia [mod,L , a. Gr. iroXuai- 
idcky f. TraAi/., PoLY- + atpa blood.] Fullness or 
excess of blood , plethora. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Ux., Polyamia, abundance of blood ; 
an old term for true Plethora z866 A. Flint Pnne. Med, 
(Z080; or Recent experiments on animnls render improbable 
rte existence of a permanent polyaemia. 1876 tr Wagneds 
Gen, Pathol (ed. 6) 543 Polj haimia, and polycythminm as 
wdl, are in most cases only transitory stateiw 

Folybalite (p^^lihse bit). Min. [ad. Gcr. 
(Stromeyer, 1818), f. Gr. iroAv-, P0LY- + 
oAysalt: see -ITS 1] Hydrous sulphate of calcium, 
potassium, and magnesium, usually occurring in 
fibrous masses of a red or yellowish colour. 

It . . has now received the name 
of jpolybalue. 1852 Phillips* Introd. Min. 538 Polyhalue 
.. is found with rock salt. 1876 Page Adu, TexLbi. Geol, 
XVI, 305 These de^^its consist of a scries of saliferous stxata 
--rainaUite .polyhalite, etc. 

Polyhedra,pl of Polyhedron. 

Polyhedral (pplihPdrfil, -hrdrSl), a. Also 
polyedral. [f.Gr.iroAiicSpof (Plut.) (f.iroAv-,POLY- 
+ base, side of a solid figure) + -al.] 

1 , Of the form of a polyhedron; having many 
faces or sides, as a solid figuie or b^y. 
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x8xx Pinkerton Petrology 1 . 324 Agranular serpentine, 
which splits in small poljmedral fiagments 1845 Touo & 
Bowman P/tys» Anai I 81 The fat vesicles assume a 
polyhedral figure more or less regular 1885 Goodale 
PhyshLBot (1892)478101011 .occurs as minute polyhedial 
giaiiules. 

2 . Pertaining or lelating to a polyhedron; m 
Ih^her Algebra applied to a class of functions. 

1880 CAYcrv Coll Mctik Papers XI 183 The functions so 
transformable into themselves must be Polyhedial functions 
the linear transformations corresponding to the rotations 
whetcby the spherical polyhedron can be brought into 
coincidence with its own original position 
3 Of an angle * Formed by three or more planes 
meeting at a point. (Usually called a sohd angle,) 
Cf. Dihedral x8d4 in Webster. 

Folyhedric (pplihcduk), a. Also polyedno. 
[f. as prec. + -10.] « prec. i. Also Jig * many- 
sided \ 

x8xp Snrr ley P, Sell the Third Ded., Peter is a poly« 
hcdnc Peter, or a Peter with many sides He is a Pioteus 
of a I’eter 1853 Kane Grmmll Exjy xhii (1856) 400 The 
ice, btoken into polyhedric masses, gave at a few hundred 
yards no indications to the eye of the lines of separation. 
1803 Sat, Rco, 28 Jan 88/x Most questions are polyhediic. 
So Polylie*dxical a rare, 

X663 Boyle Htsi Colours i iii § 6 The piotuberant 
pat tides may be of veiy gieat variety of figiues, sphencal, 
elliptical, polyedi ical, and some vci y 11 1 egular 1664 Power 
hxp, Phim I 42 They all seem like Fiagments of Crystal 
. .01 iiiegular polyhedncal figures, c 18x7 IIoog Tcues ^ 
SJk, II. tog Which body must be sphencal or polyedi ical, 
Polynedrometry (-jp*motn). [f. Polyiieuroe 
+ f TiStex geametrjf or I fdgemmetfy,'} That 

part of solid geometry which deals with the numbers 
of faces, edges, and angles of polyhedra. Hence 
Polyhedrometrio (-ome’trik) a,j pcitaining to 
polybcdromctry. 1890 in Csut Diet 

Folyhedrou (pphhf'dr^h, -he’dr^n). Also 
polyedron. PI. -a (rarely -ona). [a Gr. ttoX*}- 
ibpov a polyhedron, prop. neut. of iroXiedpos adj, , 
see PoLYHWBAJj.] Geoni, A solid figuie con- 
tained by many (i, e., usually, more than six) plane 
faces; a many-sided solid. Hence, a material 
body having such a form. 

1570 Bilmnoslev E^cUd xir, xvii 377 A solido of many 
sides (which is called a Polybedi on) 1690 Llybouwn Cio s. 
Math, 289 In the Sphere EDP insciibe a Polyedron xyay- 
41 Chambers CycU s. v., Giwmomc Polyhed^oit^ is a stone 
with scvual faces, wheieon are piojccied various kinds of 
dmls. xyfia II Walpole VetUto's A need. Paint, (176s) I. 
vii. x8x Holding a pair of compasses, and by his side a 
I’olyedion, composed of twelve pentagons x^x Tyndall 
Fragm, Sc, (1879) 1 . xii. 368 The little polyhedra become 
conveited into laminae 

fig, 1851 J, Hamilton Royal Pieaclur xlv, (1854) 180 
They are the polyhedrons of the Chui ch, each puncLiho of 
their own forming a several face. 

b spec, A lens having many facets, mnltiplying 
the image of an object ; a muUiplylng-glass. 

X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, s.v.. The eye, through a poly- 
liedton, sees the object repeated os many times as thete are 
sides. vj^PxAi^ InQuiryshvw (1801)272 Instances whei cm 
the same object may appeal double, triple, or quadruple to 
one eye, wilnouL the help of a polyhedion or multiplying 
glass, 

Foly]ie*drOUS, a. Also polyedrous, [f. as 

POLYUEDKAt + -OUS ] * POLYHEDRAIi. 

1678 CoDWOUTii Intell Sysi i iv 53X The same Object 
beheld through a Polyedrous Glass ..is thereby rencfred 
Manifold to the Spectator 1769 Raspb in Phil, Tram 
LXI. s 8 a Many of these aie formed m polyedrous pillars. 
x8o7 W. Taylor in Amu Rev V, 586 He not only secs 
douDle, but through the polyedrous eyes of a dragon fiy. 

Folyhistor (pphhrst^i). Also 6 polihistor. 

f a. Gr woXv/tTTwp very learned, f. iroXv-, Poly- + 
trroip (see History).] A man of much or varied 
learning ; a great scholar. 

fx573-8o G Harvey Zeiier’hh, (Camden) i66 He hath 
heiie countid beer. .awoAvfoTwp, and in deed is so commonly 
termid amongst us,] J. Harvey Disc Ptobl, 63 In 
poets, philosophers, polihistors, antiquaries, phitologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discouraeis. x6az Bp Moun* 
TACV Dlatribaf4S3 So great a polybistor as losepli Scahger. 
z88e Masson Canyle 11. 63 Himself a polyhistor or accom- 
plished univetsal scholar. 

So polyhlsto’^n « poly]mtor\ Polyblstcrlc 
tx., of or pel taming to a polyhistor, widely erudite ; 
Polylii* 8 toryi the character or quality of a poly- 
histor, wide or vanccl learning. 

1669 Gale Crt Gmitles 1. 1 m. 20 Alexander the '‘Poly- 
historian cites this. x<Sp3 Phil, Trans, XVII 808 He 
regrets the loss also of many Polyhistorians, as, Theo- 
pompus, Phavonnus, and Alexander Polyhistor* x88z 
Masson De Qmttcey xi, 137 Much of that ^♦polyhistoric 
character, that multifariousness of out-of-the-way learning. 
1819 J, Richardson ICant\ Lope 61 Mere ^polyhistory is, 
so to say, learning which is cyciopic, or wants an eye~that 
of pliilosophy. X869 A. W. Ward tr, Curitu^ Hist, Greece 
II III xL 509 Sophistry .thus neccssauly led to a vam and 
superficial polyhistory, such as was most fully represented 
in the peison of Htppias of Elis 

Poly-laminated to -lobular : see Poly- i. 
Polyle, variant of Pullailb Obs,^ poultry. 
Folylogy (p^i'lodgi) raie Also 7 polu-, 
[ad. Gr. TroAuXoyfa, f. TroAvXdyos loquacious : see 
toLY- and -LOGY.] Much speaking, loquacity 
So Poly loglze v, intr {nonce-wd,)^ to talk much, 
xfios R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 287 Vsing Polulogies and j 


Battologies that is vaine repetitions, and much babblings, 
idar T Granger On Eceles 115 Many words, (batologie or 
polylogie) . are sigiies of a foole 1845 S. Judd Margaret 
II II, I have ‘polylogized’ quite long enough. 1890 My 
Curates ig Mr. Summer’s vigorous energy in polyiogy (if 1 
com a wotd) 

Polyloqueat to -mastigous* see Poly- i. 
FolymastodoJlt (p^^hmse stijrdpnt), a, and sb 
Palseont, [f, mod L. Polymaslodont f. Gr 
iroXv-, Poly- - h jwatrrds breast, nipple + 62 ouy tooth 
cf Mastodox] a adj. Belonging to the genus 
Polymastodon or hxraly Polymaslodonitdae of small 
extinct N. American marsupials, having numerous 
tubercles on the molar teeth, b. sb, Amaisupial 
of this genus or family. 

Folymath (pp limffij)); (p) Also 7 polu- 
matbe. [ad. Gr iroAvfiadris having learnt much, 
f TToXu- much + na$-f stem of fJuxvB&vctv to learn, 
So Y.polymathe^ A person of much or varied 
learning ; one acquainted with vauous subjects of 
study 

z6ax Burton Anat, Mel Democr to Rdr, (1676) 4/2 To 
be thought and held Polumathes and Polyhisiois a 1840 
Moore DeznlainoftgSekol, 7 The Polymaths and Polyhistors, 
Polyglots and all their sisteia, 1855 M. Pattison Ess, 
I. 290 He belong to the class which German viriters have 
denominated ‘Polymaths*. 1897 0 . Smeaton Smollett 
ii, 30 One of the last of the mighty Scots polymaths 
b attnb, or adj. Very leained. 
x88x A thefuei/m $1 Segt 300/3 [His] literary criticism. 15 
generally judicious and free from * polymath terminology*. 
1893 yrm, Educ, z Dec.657/x A polymath headmaster. 

So Polyma thio a,, i^ertaining to a polymath, 
characterized by varied learning ; + Poly'ttiathist 
s= polymath , Polymatliy [ad Gr. iroXufta^io], 
much or varied learning, acquamtance with many 
branches of knowledge, 

1828 Webster, *PolymathiCy pertaining to polymathy. 
X849 Ott£ tr ITumbold^s Cosmos II 541 Necebsity for 
a certain amount of polymathic learning i6zx Bp. Moun- 
tagu Diatrihae 322 An Atlas of Learning, the only ‘‘Poly- 
mathist of the World, c X645 Howell Lett (1650) III 
vm, 13 Polymathists, that stand poring,. upon a moth eaten 
Author 1642 Harflib R^ Schools 53 That high, and 
excellent learning, which men, for the Lirge extent of it, 
call ’‘Polymathie. x86s Groib Plato I. li. 88 Aiistotle 
exhibits much of that polymathy which he transmitted to 
the Peripatetics genetally x8^ BrNEKE Compaq eiii's 
Vergil la Mid, Ages 224 The tendency of the scholars of 
the lime, was entirely towards polymathy. 

Polymatype (pp limatoip). Printing [a. F. 
poly maty pe^ arbitrary f. Poly- + Type A 
method, now disused, of casting a large number of 
types at one operation Also aiinb, 

1890 in Cetit Diet, i8p6 T. L Dn Vinnr Moxofls Mech 
Exerc , Printing 416 Didot’s polymatype mould, made to 
cast fifty types at one operation 
t Folyme’cliany. Obs, rare. Also poli- 
[ad Gr. KoXvijefixavLa fullness of resources, inven- 
tiveness, f. TtoKvfjdixavos adj , f. iroAi/-, PoLY- + 
contiivance. Machine ] Multifarious con- 
trivance or invention. 

1392 G Harvey Four Lett, iv Wlcs. (Grosait) I 230 In 
actiiall Expeiimentes, and polymecbany, nothing too- 
profound. 

Folymely (p^i'mrti). Anat [ad mod L. 
polymlta^ f. Gr. iroXw-, Poly- -h /tcAos limb.] The 
occurrence of supernumerary or redundant limbs or 
membeis, as a monstrosity. So Polynie*lian a , 
exhibiting polymely. 

X890 Cent, Diet , Polymelmn Polymely, X89S in Syd 
Soc Lex, 1899 Proc Zool Soc %pnoie (Ca*,sell Suppl,\ 
New giowths comparable to the bifid or trifid regenerated 
tails of Lizards, and to the polydactyly and even polymely 
arising from mutilations in Batrachians. 

Folymeni’scons, a, [f. Poly- -h Meniscus 
+ -oua ] Composed of many lenses, as the eye 
of an insect. 

x888 Rollcstqn & Jackson Amm Life 492 {As iht opodd) 

A polymeniscous eye. 1899 J, A Thomson Outl Zool, xiv. 
304 They have only one lense (monomeniscous),wheieas the 
compound fonns have many lenses {polymcnx&coiis), 

Folymer (p^'limw). Chem [mod. (Berzelius, 
1850) f, Gr. iro\v{jiep'iis having many parts, mani- 
fold, f. rroAv-, PoLY- + fiipox part, share ; so mod.F. 
polym^re adj. See Isomer.] A substance poly^ 
menc with anodier ; any one of a senes of poly- 
meric compounds. 

x866 Roscoe Bievt Chem, 314 Cvanunc Acid . . This 
polymer of cyanicacsd is a solid crystalline substance formed 
on heating urea, X889 Croll Stellar Evol 95 The bodies 
thus formed are known as polymers. 

Polymeric (p^?liine7ik),fl!. Chem [f. as prec. 

+ -10, after Ger polynierisch (Beizelius, 1830).] 
Of two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const, : Composed of 
the same elements in the same proportions, but so 
that the numbers of atoms of the several elements 
in the molecule in one substance are some multiple 
of those in another, and thus the molecular weight 
of the one is the same multiple of that of the 
other. (Distinguished from Isomerio.) 

X847 Turner Elem, Chem (cd 8) 175 The second case of 
ibomerism is that of bodies in which, while the relauve pro- 
portion of rhe elements are the same, the absolute number of | 


atoms of each element, and consequently the equivalent or 
atomic weights of the compounds, dififet' Such compounds 
are called polymeric xS^o Aiotn The vm (ed 2) 

265 Olefiant gas and cetene are polymeric bodies x88o 
J W. LcGG^z/a 233 Asserted to be polymeric with bilirubin. 
Folymeiride (p^i meraid) Cheen, [f.asPoLY- 
MEB 4 - -IDE.] « Polymer. 

1857 Miller Elem Chem III i. 5 The formation of 
isomerides, metamerides, and polymeiides can only be 
accounted for by supposing that difierences of chemical 
ari angement occur m these different cases 1864 H. Spencer 
Btol 1 xo Essential oil of turpentine being converted into 
a mixture of several of these polymerides, by simple exposuie 
to a heat of 460°. 

Folsrxnerism (p^nnenz’m), [f. as Polymer 
+ -ISM ; cf F polymdnsme ] 

1 . Chem, The condition of being polymeric. 

1847 TuBNCR.S/m Chem, (ed 8)679 It is by the assumption 
of compound ladicals, that we aie enabled to explain tlie 
numerous cases of isomeiism and polymensm which occur 
in organic chemistry x8soDAUBrNY^/w« The vm (ed 2) 
265 'Ilie former case Berzelius has distinguished by the 
term polymensm j the latter, by that of metamerism i88a 
Stallo Concepts Mod Physics 302 This rule applies.. like- 
wise to cases of allotropy and polymensm 

2 Biol, The condilion of being polymerous. 

X849 CBMGfPolyniertsM,th& state of monstrosity in which 
an animal or plant is characterized by the piesence of a 
multiplicity of parts. X87Z Allman Monogr Gyvimhlastic 
Hydroids 1. p xiv, Polymensm Simple multiplicity of the 
component zooids of the colony. 

Folynierxz© (p^limeroiz), z>. [f as Polymer 
+ -IZE.] 

1 . Chem, a, trans. To render polymeric; to 
form a polymer of. b. inlr. To become poly- 
meric ; to be converted into a polymer. 

i86s MANsncLD Salts 247 That, two molecules of tlie 
same body, when formed side by side, shall become pol> - 
meiired or dimerized into a compound of double equivalent 
weight 1883 Athenaeum 7 Apr 447/3 ^ Berthelot ,is led 
to suspect that , . the various kinds of carbon which occur 
in nature are m leahty polymerized products of the true 
element caibon. 

2 Biol, {trans ) To render polymeious 
X879 W. Dittmar in Encycl, Brti IX, g^IznoUt The 
vibiiones are seemingly nothing more than polymerized 
bacteria, with intensified powers of locomotion. With regard 
to their position in the wotldof life, present evidence leaves 
It uncertain whelher they are plants or animals 

Plence Poly meriaa’tloxi, the action 01 process of 
polymerizing ; formation of polymers. 

x88o Nature XXII I. 193/2 This one fundamental fomi 
yields our ordinary elements and many others by oidinary 
polymeiisation. X900 Nation (N V ) 10 May 366/2 That 
the same matter exists eveiywheie throughout the stellai 
system m a few different giadcs of evolution*— that is, of 
polymerization and combinations of polymers— depending 
upon the tempeiature to which it is subjected 

Po’lymerone. Uiein, rate, [a. 'B,polyin 4 rone 
(Laurent), f. as Polymer + -one a ] An organic 
compound constituted of two or moie aplones or 
simple gioups of molecules, as salicin, = CjHiaOe 
+ C7II2O2 — HaO Also atlrib, 

2866 Odlinc Anint Chem 30 We regard highly complex 
or polymerone bodies as compounds formed by the union of 
less complex or aplone bodies with one anothei. Ibid, 83 
Capable of enteung into combination with one another . to 
form still mote numerous and complicated polymei one bodies. 

Folsrmeroaomatons (pplimem&o^amatas), a, 
Zool, [f. mod.L. polyinero!xdvidttis (f. Gc. ttoAu- 
having many paits + owjjia (cw/wt-) body) 
-f- -ous.] Having the body composed of many 
segments, as m the order of Araehmda containing 
the scorpions and allied animals. 

x8s8 Mayne Expos Lex , PolymerosomaiuSi applied by 
Leach to an Order (Polymei osoniaid of the Arachmdes 
Cephaloioniaiat having the body formed of a long senes of 
riMS , polymerosomatoub. 

Polymerous (p^rmeros), a, [f. as Polymer 
-b -ous.] 

1 . Nat, Hut, Composed of many parts, membeis, 
or segments. 

X85B Mayne Expos. Lex , Polymet'us,. applied by Blain- 
ville to the Cheiopoda^ which have numerous articulations* 
poljrmerous. x866 Tieas Bot, gxi Polymerous^ cQosv&img 
of many paits X869 Student II Z2 Polymerous leaves aie 
those m which the bundles anastomose once 01 moi e between 
their two extremities. 1896 AUbuils Syst, Med, L 71 In 
these regions the leucocytes were mainly polymerous or 
muUinudear. 

2 . Chem « Polymeric rare’’^^ 

X864 in Webstfr. 

PolymetaJllsm to -microscope ; see Poly- i. 
Pol^meter (p/fli*mft3i) [mod f. Poly- h- 
-METBB . m F. polymllre,} A technical or trade 
name given to various measunng devices. 

Among these are* a, ‘An instrument for measuring 
angles * (Knight Diet Meclu 1875). b. An apparatus for 
testing the distance between railway rails, and detecting 
inequalities of elevation [*= F Poly mitres of Couturier 1879]. 

C, A form of hygrometer with thermometei and tables of 
dew-pomts, etc., attached (Funk’s htaiul. Diet,), 

Folymignite (pphmhgndit). Mtn, [Named 
by Berzelius, 1824, f Gr sroXv-, Poly- - 4 - /tiyi/iivat 
to mix 4- -ITE^.] A rare mineral, containing the 
oxides of titanium, zirconium, yttrium, iron, cerium, 
calcium, manganese, and other metals ; occurring 
m thm slender black crystals with submetallic 
lustre. 
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i8z6 ThoftmfCs Autu'^'l 23 , 1 have named it Polymig’iiitei 
ftom the multiplicity of iti» elements* 1892 Dana il/zM 
(ed. 6) 743 The axial ratios of polyraignite and sebch>nite 
are closely similar. 

f Po 4 ymite,polimite, [a OF./i?//-, 

polymtte^ ad late L, pchniitns of^ niaay 

colours (Vulg, Gen xxxvu 3, tr, Gr* voiKiKas in 
LXX),a Gr iroXu/tiroy composed of many threads.] 
Woven of many diffeient, or diffeient-colonred, 
threads , many-coloured, as a gaiment 
£:x4io Lycg Our Lady MS. Soc Antiq i 34 *3 

(Halhw) Of gonge Josephe the cote polimite [= Vu g. 
iwncam p/lymitam) Wrougte by the power of alle the 
Tnnitc 141Z-20 — CAran Trey iii. xxu (isS5)» Though 
my wede be not pollimyte As of coloures forth I, w^Il 
endyte (1876 Rock Texi, Fahr 1 3 So as to work the 
cloths called polymita] 

t Po lymiXa flf Obs rare^^ polymtxe 

(Rabelais), ad. L . poJymyxos (Martial), f. Gr. ttoAv-, 
Poly- + lamp-nozzle.] Having many wicks 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v xxxiii, Martial's Polymix 
Lantern made a very good Figure there [183a Cell 
Pempeimm 1 . vi. 94 Names expressive of the number of 
burners, as .polymixi] 

Folymorpli (pf^’limpjf). [mod f Gr. iroAi/- 
fLOfxp^os of many forms, f, ttoXu-, Poly- + yopipii 
form, Cf. F. polymorphe adj. multiform.] 

1 . Nat. Hist A polymorphous organism, or an 
individual of a polymorphous species 

1828 Webster, Polymorph^ a name given by Soldoni to 
a numerous tribe or senes of shells, which are very small, 
irregular and singular in form, and which cannot be referred 
to any known genus. Piet. Naf. l/zs/ x8go in Ceai Diet 
189s Syd* Soc, Lex y Polymorph^ one of a senes the mem- 
bers of which are characterisea hy Polytnofpkism, 

2. Chenu and Mtn. A substance that crystallizes 

in two or moie different forms, see Polymob- 
PHOUS 3 1890 in Cent Diet 

3 . BioL A polymorpho-nucleai leucocyte. 

1904 Bnt Med yrnl, xo Sept 583 The polynaorpho* 
nuclear neutrophiles, or as I shall call them for the sake of 
brevity, polymorphs ..There is no relation between the 
transitionals and the polymorphs. Ibid 384 They [tiansi- 
tionals] are not increased in number in the blood in a poly- 
morph leucocylosis. 

Polymorpliean, a, rare, [iireg. f. as Polt- 
MOBPH, after words in -ean.] = Polymobphous i. 

16^ 'Blount G/csso!£T i Polymorphean, of many forms or 
fashions. 1858 in Phillips , 1874 tr Lange*s Comm. Zeph 
30 The polymoiphean pracdcs of error 
Fol^orphic a [f as Polt- 

MOBPH + -IO.J 

1. Multiform ; « Polymobphous i. 

18x6 G. S. Faber Ortr Pagan, Idol 1 . 40 Every animal 
was a symbol or form of the great polymorphic deity. Ibid 
III. 642 The polinnorpbic images of the principal hero-god, 
1883 Fall Mall G. 17 Apr 5/1 Other varieties of inde- 
pendent fancy, in which word-twisung scholars have chosen 
to discover but the one polymorphic and elusive sun god 

2* Nat. Hist.^ etc. ^ Polymobpiious 2 

1839 Darwin Orig, Spec lu (i860) 46 Genera which have 
been called 'protean^ or * polymorphic in which the 
^ecies present an inordinate amount of vanation z68t 
Card Chrott XVL 621 Polymorphic states of a Phoma 
1898 AllbuWs Syst Med V, 416 ibe shape of the nucleus 
IS constantly undergoing variation, for which reason it is 
generally described as polymorphic 

Polymorphism (ppbmp jBz’m) [f. as Poly- 

MOKPH-h-iSM; so F.pe^'mo^Atsme.] The condition 
or character of being polymorphous ; the occur- 
rence of sometbmg in several different forms. 

1 : cf Polymobphous i 

1839 Fraser^s Mag, XX. 699 The vanous portraits of her 
majesty astonish by then perplexing poly- or heteromor- 
phism, 1871 H Macmillan Jnte Vine 111 (1872) 112 This 
polymorphism of the Christian character .. secures the 
charm and the contrast of an endless variety. 

2. Nat. Hist , etc, ; cf Polymobphous 2, 

*8^7 Darwin in Li/e^Lett (1887) 11 loi The perplexing 
subject of polymorphism. 1874 Cooke Puugi 4 \^at is 
now known of the polymorphism of fungi, Cagney tr 

yi^sch^s Chn Biagn i (ed. 4) 5^ The plague baallus e\ 
lubits an unusual degree of pol^orphism, 

3. C^epn. and Min, : cf Polymorphous 3. 

1858 Buckle Civilis, (1869) 11 vii, 400 uoie, The difficulties 
jntioduced into the study of minerab by the discovery of 
isomorphism and polymorphism 1878 Gurnfy Crysiallogr 
83 Dimorphism and tumorphism are particular cases of 
polymorphism. 

PolymorphPstic, a, rare, [f, as piec, -1- 
-iSTio ] Of or relating to polymorphism. 

*807 Nat, Science Aug. 107 We find in Kutzing the belief 
that lower algae transform themselves into higher foims, 
even into moss protonema Hitherto these polymorphislic 
id^. ,have not succeeded in establishing themselves 

Polym03?pllo-,combinmgfoTmrepr. Gi, troAu- 
/iop^os multiform (cf. Polymobphio, Polymob- 
phous) : m Polymorplio-ce'Uiilair a,, * composed 
of cells of various shapes’ (^Syct. Sac. Lex. 1895) \ 
FoIymoYpho-nu'olear, -nucleate adjs.^ having 
several nuclei of vanous shapes. 
xpQx Lancet 23 Mar, 848/j A leucocytic count now gave 
large mononuclear, 24 per cent , small mononuclear, jo per 
cent , and polymoiphonuclear, 66 per cent xpox But, 
Med, Jrnl 29 June 1606 The polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
are essentially derived from the bone manow. 1904 Ibtd 
i^ept 560 The polymoipho nucleate cell. 

PolyiuorphOTis (pplimpufos), a, [f. Gr. ttoXv'- i 
Atop0-os (/. ttoKv , Poly- + shape) imiltiform | 


I + -ous ] Having, assuming, or occurring in, 

' many or vanous forms; multiform. 

1 

1823 De Quincey Herder Vfk ' i , 1863 XII 116 , 1 still find 
It difficult to form any judgment of an author so ‘many- 
sided ' (to borrow a German expression)— so polymorphous 
as Herder- 1888 M Thompson in Literature (N Y ) 22 Sept. 
330 Hayne . . did not take kindly to that flexible, elastic, 

E olymorphous vehicle through which our later poets de- 
ver then: imaginings 1894 Abp Benson in Westin Gaz. 
22 Sept 1898, j/3 These terrors of a polymoiphous religion 
in which a child is being taught in one standard by a Baptist, 
and in the next by a Congregationahst, and in the next by 
a Roman Catholic, and m the next by an agnostic, do not 
exist 

2 . Nat, Hist , Path. a. Having or occur- 
nng in several different forms m different indivi- 
duals, or in different conditions of growth , having 
many varieties : as a species of animal or plant, 
the zooids of a compound organism, an eruptive 
disease, etc b. Assuming various forms succes- 
sively , of changing foim • as an amoeba, infusorian, 
etc. c Passing through seveial markedly different 
forms in successive stages of development j having 
several definitely marked metamorphoses. 

178J5 Martym Rousseau's Boi xxv (1794) 368 There is a 
species of Medicago called polymorphous or many-form 
zBzB Sr ARK Flem, Hat Mist 11 447lnfosona Microscopic 
animals, gelatinous, transparent, jpolymoiphous, and con- 
tiactile 1856 W Clark Fan der Hoeveds Zool I 56 
Stentor. Body conical, fi om Us conti actility polymoi phous 
1876 DuHRiNciP/j Skm 55 The polymoiphous erythemata 
Allhut^s Syst Med VIII 636 A polymoiphous erup- 
tion accompanied by itching. 

3 Chem and Mtti Crystallizing in two or more 
forms, esp. m foims belonging to different systems ; 
dimorphous or tnmorphous, 
x866 Watts Did Chem IV 687 Polymorphism A body 
IS said to be polymorphous when it crystallises in two 01 
more forms not derivable one fiom the other. 

4 Mus Applied to conti apunlal compositions 
m which the subjects are tieated in various ways, 
as by inversion, augmentation, diminution, etc, 

X890 in Cent Diet. X898 in Stainer & Barrett Diet, 

Polymorphy (pp hmpjfi) [ad. Gr. itoXvixoptpia 
multiiormity , see Rolymoephous and -y; so F. 
polymorphte^ * Polymobthism. 

X846 Worcester Polymorphy ^ state of having many foi ms. 
Ec, Rea. X874 Cooke Fuim 183 Two distinct kinds of 
phenomena have been grouped under the term ‘polymorphy ' 

, Poly-moimtain; see Poly c, 

Polymyariau (ppli|m0i,e0*iian), a and sh, 

\ Zool, [f, mod.L. Polyinydril- pi, (Schneider) 
(f. Gr, iroAu-, PoLY- + /tvs, /iv- muscle + -an-us 
j see -abyI) + -an.J a. adj. Belonging to the 
section Polymyarii of Nematode worms, having 
many muscle-cells 111 each quadrant of the body, 
b, A woim of this section 
Polymyodian. (ppliimsiidudian), a. Ornith 
[f. mod.L, Polymyml'^. (Muller 1847) (iireg. f, 
Gr. TToXv-, Poly- + muscle +^817 song) +-an ; 
cf Mesomyodiah ] Belonging to the division Poly- 
viyodt of passenne birds, having numerous muscles 
of the syrinx or * song-muscles ’ . corresponding to 
OsoiRES 2. Also (enon.) Folymy old a, 

X867 Proc Zool, Soc, 47X In no one of them does the 
structure of the skull differ so much fiom that of a typical 
polymyodian Coracomorph (e g one of the Corvidae) as does 
that of the also polymyoaian Coccothraustes 

Polymyositis . see Poly- i. 

Polymythy (pphmijn). [ad. mod.L. poty- 
inyihta^ f. Gr. ttoAu-, Poly- + ixvBoi fable, story 
+ ~ia, -Y : cf. Gr, iroXii/iv^or wordy, full of story.] 
Combination of a number of stories m one nana- 
tive 01 dramatic woik. 

^^Zssey I, View Epic Poem iv p xn, This 
Multiplication cannot be call’d a vicious and 11 regular 
mihia\ vjvj~4x Chambers Cycl, Polymythy, a multi- 
plicity of fables in an epic or dramatic poem 1879 LI Shaks 
Soc, Tram, 46* Polymythy. in Shakespeaie’s Dramatic 
Poem*? 

Polyxieme (pplmim). [ad. modL. Poly-- 
Item us (Gronovius 1754), f, Gr. ttoXv-, Poly- -f- 
vrlixa thread ] A fish of the genus Polynemus or 
family Polynemidae, found in tropical seas, and 
characterized by having the lower part of each 
pectoral fin divided into a number of slender rays. 
So Folyne’miform. a , having the form or stiiicture 
of a polyneme; Fo^ne'moid tz, resembling a 
polyneme; sb a polynemoid fish, 
x8a8 Webster, Polyneme, ,Pennant, 

Polynesia (Pi>lint J-a, •siaj) [mod.L. form of 
F. Polynim pe Brosses i?50), f. Gr,iro\v-,PoiiY- 
+ v^aos island. 

(It has been asserted that the name had been used by cer- 
tain authors two centuries before De Brosses. This is an 
enor, app, founded on the circumstance that De Brasses w 
the J able des Atticles of his H xstoii e, ai ranges the voyages 
under his thiee heads of Magellauie, Aushalte^ and Poly- 
nine, and also uses these designations m the headings which 
ne pienxes to the nairatives themselves, m the originals of 
u such terms occur These headings are retained 

I ^i J Australis, 176$ (an unacknow- 

ledged tiansl. of De Brosses) ] 


Collective name for the numerous small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, east of Australia and the Malay 
archipelago (or, in restricted sense, for those east 
of Melanesia and Micronesia). Hence allusively 
[1756 De Brosses Hist, Nttvtg, aux Tencs Ausirales 
Pref. 2 La division de la tene australe y dtoit faite [i e in a 
memoir previously read by De Brosses to a piivate Jiteraiy 
society, which formed the germ of his Histoire\ relative- 
ment a ces troismerb,en Magellanique, Polynesie et Austra- 
lasie Ibid VI, Suitout dans la Polyndsie]^ 1766 J Cal- 
lander Ten a Australis Coguita I 49 We [i. e De Brosses] 
call the thud division Polynesia, being composed of all those 
islands, which are found dispersed in the vast Pacific Ocean. 
Ibid 73 {HeadinA Feidinand Magellan to Magellanica and 
Polynesia [De Brosses I lai Ferdinand Magellan en 
Magellanique & en Polyndbie] 18x5 Tuckey Mariiime 
Geog IV X842 M. RussEtL Polynesia i. 22 The name 
Polynesia was first aOThed to this inteiesting portion of the 
globe by the learned Piesident de Brosses, in hib History of 
Ncooigaiion 

/ig 1889 Cornh, Mag, July 6 g On the floor a Polynesia of 
spittoons m a sea of sawdust 

Polynesian (pplmrji^ln), a and sb. [f. Poly- 
nesia + -AN } cf. F. polyndsten,] a adj. Belonging 
to Polynesia, b. sb. A native or inhabitant ot 
Polynesia, a South Sea islander. 

X828 Wedstj r, Polynesian, pertaining to Polynesia, 1842 
M Russfll Polynesia 1. 33 lue Indo-Amencans and Poly- 
nesians are one people 1876 Bancboit Ihst U, S II 
xxxviii 458 The possibility of an early communication be- 
tween South America and the Polynesian woild. 1899 
Ella in yml Anthrop Inst XXIX. 158 Tongues of 
mixed Polynesian and Melanesian origin 

Polynesie (pplmfsik), a. Path, [f. as Poly- 
nesia + -ic ] Occiiirmg in insulated patches. 

X899 Allhutt's Syst Med VII 50 Multilocuiar sclerosis, 
Polynesie scleiosis. 

Polyneuritis ; see Poly- r. 
il Polynia (p<7li nia). Also -nya. [Russ. 
no 3 iBiHL 5 i polMnya a rotten place in the ice, an 
open place amidst ice, f. root of pe/e, polyana 
field.] A space of open water in the midst of ice, 
esp. in the arctic seas. 

1833 Kane Grmnell E.xp (1856) 34 j It is an annulus, a 
ring surrounding an area of ^en water— the Poljiiy.i, oi 
Iceless Sea. 1856 — Aict Expl I, x\, 244 The stream- 
holes (stiomhols) of the Gieeiiland coast, the polynia of the 
Russians, 1870 J K. Laughton PAys, Geog, iv. 233 Adin. 
Von Wrangell found open water— or what is now often 
called a ‘ Polynia an open sea. x8g4 Capt F G. Jackson 
'TAous Days in A rc/iciiBgg) 1 . 39 Lay all day m a ‘ polynia *. 

Polynoid (pp*lint;iid), a. and sb. Zool [t 
mod.L. Polynoidhx^ pi, f. generic name Polynoe 
(Savigny Systtme des Anndhdes, 1809), f. Gr. 

name of one of the Nereids or sea-nymphs 
of Greek mythology * cf. itoXvvoos much thinking, 
thoughtful See -id ] a adj. Belonging or allied 
to the genus Polyme (puli’n^iO of polych*ctc 
worms, having a fiat body covered with a senes of 
plates or elytra, b. sb, A polynoid worm. 

X896 Camh Nat, Hist II 262^ Probably the typical num- 
ber [of tentacles] is three as in Polynoids, Syllid<e, and 
some Eunicidse. 

Polynome (pp’lind'um), sb. and a. lare. Also 
-nom. [Back formation f next ] 

A. sh. = Polynomial B. i. 

x8a8 Webstlr, Polynome, in Algebia, a quantity con* 
sisting of many terms. x86B Sanolman Pelitoietics 1x3 A 
polynome is said to be homogeneous of which all the terms 
aie homogeneous. 

B adj. Having many names, 

XB30 Erased s Mag 1 . 130 His father was as well known 
a^olynoin Wellesley, 

Polynomial (pplin^u mial), a and sb, [Hybrid 
f. Poly- after Binomial (ureg. f L. ndmen name).] 

A. adj. 1 . Alg. Consisting of many terms; 
multinomial. Polynomial theotem (also called 
multinomial theoieni)x an extension of the bino- 
mial theoiem, for the expansion of any power of 
a polynomial expiession 

X704 J Harris Lex. Tethn I, Polynomial, or Multino- 
mial Roots, in Mathematicks, are such as arc composed of 
many Nomes, Parts 01 Members $ as, a+b+d+e. jya 6 in 
PiiiLLirs, 

2 Consisting of, or chaiacterizcd by, many 
names or terms : as the old scientific nomenclature 
m which species were denoted by names of more 
than two terms, or any modern nomenclature in 
which the genus, species, sub-species, variety, etc 
are indicated by a number of teims (instead of 
only the genus and species by two terms; see 
Binomial A. 2). 

x8a8 Webster, Polynomial, containing many names or 
terms. 

B. sb. 1 . Alg. An eNpression consisting of 
many terms ; a multinomial. 

Z674 Jkakk Arith, (1696} 273 Those knit together by both 
Signs are called . by some hluUinomials, or Polynomiats, 
that IS, many named. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Suppt s.v., 
10 raise a polynomial to any given power, may be done Iw 
o Jsaac Newton s binomial theorein. 01865 m Circ, Se. X. 
40VI We conclude that the polynomial is not a square, 
1906^ Athensenm 10 May 613^ The Expansion of Poly* 
nonualb in Series of Functions. 

2. A scientific name consisting of many terms 
(see A. 2). 
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1885 Naimt XXXI 4*3/1 Trinomials— that is the usage 
of thiee nameSy of which the last is that of the sub-species- 
are m gi eat favour.., Quadiinomials and Polynomials must 
necessarily follow. 

Hence FoIyuo'mialijKm, a system of polynomial 
nomenclatnrG j Polyno naialisti one who uses or 
favours polynomial nomenclalure 
Polynomic (p^^lin^i*mik), a, rare, [f. Poly- 
-10.] = Polynomial a. i, 2. 

x868 S/^NDLMiN Pelicoieftcs 112 The synihoh/ed result of 
a Polynomic Expression 01 Polynome 111 .v. 1898 Nature 
t Dec, tiifz 10 make a polyuoinic terminology of metnbeis 
Jfua parallel with a poljphyletic development 
Polynuolear to -ommatous see Poly- i. 
Polyodoilt (rp lii(ycVnt), a, and sb, Zoo^, [ad. 
mocl.L. Polyodcn, ^ont- (LaccpWe 1798), generic 
name^ ad. Gr. iroAudSovr, -ofiovr- having many teeth, 
f ttoAv-, Poly- + ^Soi't- stem of tfSovy tooth, so 
F. polyodo^ite.'] a. adj. Having many teeth; 
spec, belonging to the gcuus Polyodon or family 
PolyodcfUuigi of ii&hes, winch in the young state 
have numerous ciowded teeth, b. sb, A fish of 
this genus or family, 

Polyouym (pp li|<ynim). ran, [ad. Gr. iroAu- 
6 )WfA-t)Si see POLYONVMOUS.] 

1 . Each of a number of diffeienl woids having 
the same meaning ; « Synonym 1 are or Obs, 

S at. Rev 6 Mar, 241/1 The Stoics •wished to sub 
stitule the term polyonyms foi that of synonyiusi and no 
leadei of Plato will need to be icmmded of the banter with 
which l^rodiLUs is moi e than once assailed on account of 
biv lei luies on synonyms, 

2 . Pioposed by Coues for : A scientific name (of 
a species, etc.) consisting of more than tliree terms. 

Coi/is in Atd^ Oct 321, I would therefore suggest 
and lecommend as follows — , Potyouyut, An ouymcon« 
sisting of more than three terms 

3 . Ubod by Buck for a technical term consisting 
of two or more words, as pia imter^ ascendingvena 
cava 

*889 BucUU Uandbk Med Sc VlII 3*8/1 Thcie aie 
two methods of secuung mononynm fiom pie existing 
polyonyms : A, By the omission of unessential woids , B, By 
the rompouiuling of two 01 nioic of the sepaiate woids. Ibid 
S3 l/t In lulucing polyonyms to niononyms the lelaintd 
woid should be as distinctive as possible 

So Folyo nynwa, «. = Poianomial A 2 , Poly- 
omyinlst - PoLYNOiirALisT. 

Folyouymic (ivh|^>nrinik), a, [f. as prcc. + 
-10.] Of the nature of a pol3onym or name con- 
sisting of several wouls. 

Ruc/t^s' I/audbL Med, Sc, VIII, 516/2 The conver- 
sion of ihe polyonymic, simile name into one which 13 mono- 
nyraic and metaphoucal, may commonly be effected by 
omitting the common uomi and leducing the acljective to 
the substantive fioin which it was deiivcd 

Folyonymous a Also 9 er/ofi, 

oOiiomouB [f. Gr, vokv^uvnos having many 
names (f, iro\i/-, Poly- -h ovojua, /Eol. ovv/icc name) 

-h -ous : cf. amnymeus,'] Having many names or 
titles ; called or known by several dilTeicnt names. 

1678 Cunwonni fittell, Sysi, i, iv. 477 The supreme God 
amongst the Pagans was polyonymous, and woishipjicd 
under several personal names, *754 FmcniNG y^y, Ltsicui 
Wka x88a VII. 07 That polyonymous officer afoiesaid 
ax9A^ SoUTiiBV Doctor ccix (1848) 565/2 The polyonomous 
Arabianjphilosopher 2 eclmuah Ben Mohammed ] 3 en Mah- 
mud A 1 Camuni A 1 Carvini, 1890 E Johnson Ri&e Ch tsten* 
dom 460 Their mystenous and polyonymous ancestiy. 

b. Applied to the various names given to the 
same thing. (Usually ) iare^\ 

^'Xvidivvu.o, wcio called nokutaroixa. by the Peripatetics' 
(Liddell & Scott sv. TroAv(iSi'U|tJio;). 

x8s6 Max MdccBu Chips (1880) II, xvi, 5a The large pro- 
portipn of polyonymous ternib by which every ancient 
lai^uage is enameterued 

Fol3ron3rmy (ppIijp'nAm), Also g enon, 
-onomy. [ad, Gr, iroXvaivu^fa a multitude of 
names, f. vohviivvyi-os , see piec. and -y.] 

1 . The use of seveial different names for the 
same person or thing; vaiiely of names or titles 
(esp. in ancient mythology), 

1678 CuuwoRia Tniell, Syst, Pief, The Many Pugan, 
Poetical and Political Godi., . prove them Keally to have 
been, but the Polyonymy of one God. *803 G. S Fabi r 
Cedun I 177 Remaiks on the polyonymy of the soltu Noah, 
*895 <?, Rev, Jan ssy The Normans . bad .. a syitem of 
potyonomy which lea to niuili confubion. 

2 , The use of a designation consistmg of seieral 
names; the use of scientific names consistmg of 
more than two terms or words, to denote species, 
varieties, etc,, of animals or plants; polynomial 
nomenclature 

(I Folyopia (pphid’u’pia). Pa/h Also in angli- 
dzed form pouyopy, [modL,, f. Gr. ttoAw-, 
Poly- + dm- eye : df. amblyopia^ diflopea^ 
myopia,] An affeclion of the eyes in which one 
object IS seen as two or more ; multiple vision. 

1853 Dunglison Med, Lex, Polyopy. 1879 P Smiih 
GlamoimjS 'Ihe effect upon the lefraction was iuch aii to 
produce polyopia. 1899 Allbuti's Syst Med VUI, 107 
Monocular diplopia, that is the seeing of two or even of 
more (polyopia! images with one eye. 

So ([Fo]yo*p8ia [Gr. -o^(a^ fiom sight] - 

Polyopia, 


1842 DuNcersoN Med Lex ^Polyopna^ vision is so called, 
when multiple Baldwin tr Btneis Alt Personahiy 
67 On the left the field of vision is nornnal Fuither, there 
IS achiomatopsia and monocular polyopsia. 

II PoIyapta:xjii (pphig^ ptr/n), -um [mod, 

L., f. Gr. ttoAu-, Poly- + -onrpov, naming instruments 
of sight* see Diopter] An optical instrument 
through which objects appeal multiplied j a miilti- 
plying-glass (seeqnot. 1842). Cf. Polyscope r. 
*7a7S* Chamblss Cycl , Polyoptrum^ a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied, but diminished 1842 
B RANDc iJrr/ Sc , etc , Polyayu on^ m Optics, a s lass thi ough 
which objects appeal multiplied, but diminished It con- 
sists of a lens one side of which is plane, but m the othei 
are ground seveial sphciical concavities. 

Polyorama to Polyoxygen . see Poly-, 
Polyose Chm, [f. Poly- + -osb 2.] 

A general term for those caibohydrates in which 
the complex molecule contains seveial groups of 
sugar-molecules, 

1900 Nature 15 Mar 462/1 The complex polyoses, such as 
staich and cellulose. 

Folyp) polype (Pf> hp). Forms : 5 polippe, 
6 polxpe, 7 polip, 7- polype, polyp. See also 
PouLP. [a. F pMype {poltpe^ y, r, poipe in Brnn. 
Lat. 13th c,\ ad. L. polypous \ see Polypus.] 
fl. Zool, Properly, an animal having many feet or 
foot-Hke processes ; but m use restricted to certain 
organisms, not all answeiing to this description, 
t a. A cephalopod having eight or ten arms 
or tentacles, as an octopus or a cuttle-fi&h , ■= 
poulpe), Obs, 

1583 Grislnf Mamtllia ir Wks (Grosait) II 237 The 
Polipe chaunge themselues into the likenesse of euene 
obiect xsyo Lodge Eitphued Gold Leg,. (Hunter, CI.) 12 
Their passions are as momenlane as the colours of a Pohpe, 
which chaneeth at the qighL of euei iq obiect, xSoa F If cuing 
Afud to Beaing faimselfe moie vaiiable then the Polyp. 
16x6 Bullokar Efig EApOi, s, V , Inconstant penons are 
bometiraeiisaid to b® Polypes Uryuharfs Rabelais 

in. MU loQ The Pieak (by some called the Polyp), *752 
Wai son in Phil Tians iCLVII, 462 The gieat sea polype 
(which !■> eaten m Lent in the Meditciianean), 
b. In later use, widely applied to various animals 
of low organization; chiefly to ccelenterates of 
different classes, esp, a hydia or other hydrozoan, 
a ♦ coial-insect* or other anthozoan ; also to the 
polyzoa, to certain echinoderms, and loosely to 
lolifers, infusoiians, etc, c. Many of the above 
being compound or ^colomal* organisms, the term 
IS hence used spec for a single individual, ' person’, 
or zooid of the colony (also Polypide, Polypite), 
174a IT. Daklr Mterose, jl v 07 A Creature called Polype 
found adhering to the Lens Palustus 1743 — in P/til. 
Ttans, XLU. 6i6 , 1 chuse a Polype to my Mind, end put 
I It 111 a small convex Lens with a Drop of ^yater, 1732 
I Waison thd, XLVII. 467 Theie are some species of the 
polype of the madiepora, which aie produced singly, othei s 
in clusters 1954 Brandcr dnd, XlVIII 806 The polyp is 
an animal of the vermicular kind 1788 Smith md 
LXXVIII 163 But their animated flowers or polypes, in 
which the essence of their being resides, are endued with 
both these pioperties in an high, degiee 1855 Kingsily 
Glancus (1878) App, 232 The simplebt form of polype is 
that of a fleshy bag open at one end, surmounted by a circle 
of contiactile thieads or fingers called tentacles 2872 
Mivart Elem, Amt, 8 A 6th pi unary group Ccelenterata, 
contains all sea-anemone<«, j'elly-fishes, Portuguese men of- 
war, and all polyps. 187$ Hoxlly & Martin Blesti Biol, 
(1883) 98 These are Polypes, the brown ones belonging to 
the species termed I/ydrajusca, the green to that cmled 
H,vtitdis, 1878 Phystogi, xv, 256 The growth 

of the coral polypes x87a tr, De Quati e/ages' Ham, Spec 
r Polyps were long regarded as plants, 1BB8 JRolliston & 
Jackson 726 The rooids aie soraetimea dimoi- 

phic and then aie known as autozooids (= polypes). 
pg, zSag Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) I. 41 The 
polype of human happiness, though cut in pieces and turned 
inside out, still lives, and applies itself to multiply and glow. 

2. Path, « PoLYPua 2 . rare, 

CX400 Lanfrwids Cirwg, 19 In doynge awey polippis 
lv,r, polippes] bat is fleisch bat gtowip wikinne nose. 
Z579 Lingiiam <^ard. Health (1^3) 33 Ihe mice healetli 
the polip m the nose. 1897 AllSutt s Syst, Med III 823 
When a polyp exists at the apex of the intussusceptum, it 
forms a veiy definite impediment to reduction. 

3 , attnb and Comb,(yn. sense i), ns polyp-bearer, 
-celli -colony, -cup, + C = i a), -mass ; polyp- 
flhem, -stock, the stem, stock, or common suppoit 
of a compound polyp , * Polypaby, Polypidom ; 
t polyp-stone, app. some precious stone supposed 
to change colour lilce the * polyp* (see i a). 

1846 DexkKZooph It, (*84$) IS noie^ Folypifer, polypary, 
and polypidom, sicmfying *polyp-bearer, or a hive or house 
of pmy]^ 1846 JPaiicrson Zool, S2 Toe stem is coveted 
with one continuous living membrane, in which are the 
“polype cells 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 182 Nine to twelve 
lamellae meet at each ^polyp-centre, 1854 MuacHibON 
Sihtria X 214 The parent *polype-cup «i6j8 Davies 
JFtttes Pilgr C^j, Thc^PohppF «»ne sitts all the WTntei longe 
Stock-still, through Slouthe. 1846 Patterson Zool, so A 
community, forming altogether a *polype-maas, variable m 
form, and strengthened in different way*!, 2884 Stand 
Nat, Hist (t888)L 99 In larger speciinens the length of the 
iieciostem is about one third that of the *polypvtero, xs®3 
Greene Af<?w/VL<*Wks,(Gro‘iait) II. 77 Comparing them 
to the Toltpe ston^that chaungetn emours euery houre. 

Folypage to Polyparous : see Poly- i. 
Folj^airy (p^lipSn). Also 9 in Lat, form ‘ 


polypairium (p^lipe<»’ni?m),pl. -ia; erron. sing, 
polyparia, pi. -i», [ad, mod.L, polypdrium, f. 
polypus Polyp + -abiuh ] The common stem, 
stock, or supporting structure of a colony of polj ps 
(see Polyp i c), to which the individual zooids are 
attached, usually eacli m a cell or cavity of its 
own, also called Polypidom. 

*75® Phil, 'Pans XLVII. 107 Theswe and shape of this 
polypaiy is sufficiently seen in Fig A 1835 Kirby Hab, 
Imt, Anun I. v. 166 A fixed calcareous nouse or poly- 
pary ^ it ih called consisting often of innumeiable cells. 
i86t J. R GnicNr Man, Amm Ktngd, Ccelent 85 Ihe 
firm horny layer, 01 polypaiy, which the ccenosarc excietes 
in Tubularict and its allies 187* Dana Co 7 als i* 17 Science 
is hardly yet rid of such teims as polypary, polypidom, 
which imply that each coral is the constructed hive ot house 
of a swaim of polyps 1875 Huxley in Encycl Brit, I, 
*3*/* ihe bupeificial portion of the polypanutn 1880 
Ii S Cooper Coral Lands I ui 24 Polypaiia are com- 
posed of two sepaiate parts. 

, Hence Polypanau (p^?lipeoTian) a,, of 01 pertain- 
ing to a polypary. 

Polypean, a, rare, [f. L polyp-us Polyp -i- 
-ean, after L. adjs, in eus \ see -an.] Peitaining 
to, or resembling that of, a polyp. 

182a Nm Monthly Mag, V, ito Dividing their discouiscs 
into h^ds^Ceiberean. Polypean, and Hydraform 1825 
Ibid XIII. 212 His polypean power was in his faculty of 
igjroductioa. 

Polyped ; see Poly- r. 

Folypetal, a, and sb, Bot, tare, [ad. F, 
polypitale{i^lil), or ad. polypelal-tts (fern, 

pi, -peiaise, Tournefoil 1^94), f. Gr, ttoAil, Poly- 
+ TT^TdA-ov leaf, Petal,] a. adj, = Polypetalous. 
b. sb A polypetalous plant. 

[1760 J Lee Inirod Bot ir lii (1765) 79 Polypetala is 
expressive of tuch Plants as have many Petals ] 1802 Ann 
Reg 761/2 It IS of the genus of the polypetal plants X882 
G. Allln Colours Fioxvcfs 111 63 They (Geianiactasjf arc 
on the whole a compaiaiivcly high family of polypttals 

Folypetalous (p^bpe*talss), a, [f. modL. 
polypetal-us (see piec ) + ous.] 

1 . Bot, Literally, Having many petals; but 
commonly used for . Having the petals distinct or 
sepamte, not coherent 01 united. Also apopeialous, 
choripeialotts, dtalypeialous, eleiUheropeialous, 
0 pp. to monopetaloHS or gamopetalous, 

*7^ J. Harris Lex reclm, I, Polypeialoits Flower.^ is 
the Teim in Botany for the Flower of a Plant vhich con- 
bihCs of more than six distinct Flower leaves set lound to 
form It , and which fall ofiT wngly 1767 Ellis in Phil, 
Trans LVII. 427 Pedunculated flowers, or fruit, with their 
polypfctalous cups i88x Griuhiis m Saence Gossip No 
003 248 The calyx is polysepaloua and infeiior ; the corolla 
is polypetalous and hypogynous 

2 . ?ioficc-use. Having many leaves, as a book. 

*803 W Taylor in Ann, Rev. I 431 The polypetalous 

tomes of an encyclopgedia, 

II Folyphatfia (pplif^ dgia). Rarely xn angli- 
cized form pojJ^pliagy (p^li'fadgi) [mod L., a, 
Gr, TToKv^yiaf f. irokvtpayos: see POLYPHAQOUfl 
So ¥, polyphagte,'] 

1 . Phys, and Path Excessive eating, or desire 
for eating , voracious or ravenous appetite, esp as 
a morbid symptom 

1693 tr Blanca? d's Phys Did (ed, 2), Polyphagia, the 
taking much Aliment i8oa Mea yrtil VIII 2S5 Cit 
Percy , concludes from the numerous examples of Poly- 
phagy wluch he has collected, that the unhap^ subjects of 
It most ficquently find the end of their miseries in death 
before the age of forty >eais, 1866 A TurntPitne. Med 
(l88o) 474 The polyphagia which attends diabetes thus 
uecomes a cause of difatauon. 

2 Zool, The habit of feeding on vaiious kinds of 
food * polyphagous character. 1890 m Cent, Diet 
So f Po'lypliage, Obs, lare""^ [cf. F. ply- 
phage], one who eats much or to excess, Poly- 
plia.*glani?, eating much; jA»prec ; Pol^haglc 
(-fse d-jik) a, « Polyphagous , Polypliagist, one 
who eats much, or who eats many kinds of food. 

1623 CoCKCRAM, *Pohphage^ an extiaoidinaiie eater 
1658 Phillips, ^Polyphagan, one that eats much, a great 
feeder 1825 New Monthly Mag XIII 481 Without 
possessing his polypliagian powers. 1890 Cent, Diet, 
*Polyphagtc Sac Lex 18x9 SPcrtmgMag, 

V, IS All the ^polyphagisfs, or general devourers, aie 
superseded by ihe famous Tarrare. 

FolypXiiagous (p^lifagvs), a, [f. L. pofy- 
phag-tts (a. Gr. irokv^yos (Hippocrates) eating to 
excess, f. iroAt/-, PoLT- + eating) + -oirs • 

see -PHAGOUS.] Eating much, voracious; Zool, 
feeding upon various kinds of food. 

18x5 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, li (iBiB) I 30 Some lar\» 
aie polyphagous, or feed upon a variety of plants 1838 
J G, hliLUNGBN Curtos Med Ejtper (1830) 196 Dp Boeh- 
men witnessed the performance of one of these polypha. 
goua iodiYiduaU, who commenced his repast by eating a raw 
sheep, 1879 tr. Setnpeds Anun, Life 51 Polyphagous 
creatuies, which eat a variety of food or even anything that 
comes in their way. 

Folyphagy; see Polyphagia. 

Polyphant (pf? Ixfant), Pioperly PoUaphanli, 
name of a place between Bodmin and Launceston, 
whence polyphant stone, a kind of Cornish pot- 
stone, in colour between greenish and iron-giey. 

(1830 H. Boase in Ttmts, Ceol Sac. Comwedl IV. 
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234 Greenstones, both compact and schistose, prevail between 
Treivint and PoUaphant 2839 Ds ^ BtcaE Geol 
Corimall^ etc. so Near Follaphant there is a kind of pot* 
stone which has been noticed by Dr Boase, who states tnat 
not long before he wrote., several vessels formed of tliw 
stone had been discovered under the rubbish of an old 

2 uarry about a quarter of a mile distant ] 1899 Bariwg* 
IqULD Bk qfmst II. 88 In the porch under the stone 
bench, a hare hunt is carved on polyphant stone 
Polypharmacy (Pf^iiiajmasi). Med, [^F. 
polypharmacte * see PoLT- and PuAHMAcy; cf. , 
Gr. nokw^pfiM-os knowing or characterized by 
many drugs or poisons ] The use of many drags 
or medicines in the treatment of disease. 

1762 Genii Mag, 214 Polypharmacy was never earned to 
a greater evcesii 183* SiK W. Hamilton Dtsctiss (1852) 
2S3 The murderous polypharmacy of the Solidists. 

J F. Payne Eng. Med Anglthi^ax. T 148 The profuse 
polypharmacy of the old Anglo*Saxon leechdoms. 

So t Fols^ha zmacal a, Obs,^ * that hath, many 
medicines ’ (Blonnt Glossogr 1656 ) ; POlypha'z- 
maolst (-sist), one who practises polypharmacy. ^ 
1886 W T Gaibdnex in Life Sir R, Chrhtmn II. vii 
13 j Dr Graham, a strong and unhesitating therapeutist, and 
mso not a little of a polypharmacist. 

Polyphase Uf^^z), a {sib ) Electr, [f. Poly- 
+ Phase 3 .] lit. Of many phases* applied to 
systems of alternating electric currents (magnets, 
transformers, etc.) in which are employed two, 
three, or more such currents of identical frequency 
but Offering from one another in phase, that is, 
which recur one after the other with regular suc- 
cessions of phase ; also called multiphase, 
x^z Eleciriaan XXVIL 376 Three articles on the poly- 
phase alternate current system 189s S P. Thompson 
Polyphase Electric Currents 53 By the adoption of poly, 
phase systems, as compared with mngle.phase systems, there 
IS effected a saving. 1900 Engineering Mag XIX. 754/1 
In other fields the rotary or polyphase current has of late 
made marked advance. 

b as 1901 jDaz/y CArou 7 Nov 7/3 The witness,, 
came to discover that the polyphase was capable of being 
stopped within a remarkably short space 

Folyplieme (Pf^lifrm). Also 7 Polyphem, 
[a. F. PolyphbjMi ad. L. Polyphemus.]^ Name of 
a Cyclops or one-^ed giant m Homer's Odyssey ; 
hence used allusively. 

1641 Milton Anwtadn Wks. 1851 III. 2x5 Goe there 
fore to heave and hale your mighty Poly phem of Antiquity 
' to the delusion of Novices, and unexperienc't Christians. 
2656 Blount Glossogr, Polypltenie, generally taken for 
a Gyant, or any big, over.grown, disproportionate fellow 
28x4 MasJT West II. 311 Such prodigality 

as will suffice to gorge a race of Folyphemes. 2878 Geo. 
Eliot Call, Brea^ P, 6 s 7 His Handel-strain As of some 
angry Folypheme. 

So Pol^he miau, Folyphemic, Polyphe*- 
rnons ad;s,j belonging or relating to, resembling, 
or ‘haying the character of, Polyphemus 
x6oi 9 Marston Pasguzl ^ Kath i, 124 Nor doe I enuie 
^Folyphemian puffes, Swizars slopt greatnesse z6zo 
Chester's Tri (Chetham Soc.} Chester’s last Speech 3 That 
can escape the Poltphemian eye of Envie, that for ever 
lookes awry. 2796 Burnfy Mem Metasiasio II 49 There 
comes an order from. Court for a little *‘Folyphemic Cantata 
1837 ti'ew Monthly Mag Ll 236 With my agonized gaze 
still fixed on the Poly^emic orb of my loathsome neigh 
hour sB^o Cent Diet ,*rolyphetnous,one-oye6,m.onocM’ 
lous, Cyclopean. 

{] Pol^lieilinS [L., ad. Gr. 

HoXd^/ior (ht'raaiiy-voiced, also much spoken of) 
name of a Cyclops m Odyssey ix.] 

1. =*PoLYEHEMB ; a Cyclops, a one-eyed giant. 

2839 J L Knapp ^r/il ITaiuralist 317 It riots the poly- 
phemus of the pool. 1845 R W Haimilton Pop Educ v 
C«d 2) 00 When the eyes of the many open, their Folyphe 
mus will cease to be famous for his cyclopean vision. 

2. Zool, a. A (naturally or abnormally) one- 
eyed animal b. The common name for a very 
large American silkworm-moLh, Telea polyphetms, 
{Cent Did^ 

Polyphloisboian (pplifloisboi’an), a AUo 
poluphloiaboian, polyphlOBsbcean, -pblois- 
bean. [Humorously f. Gr. rtokvipXoia^oio (^aAdtr- 
<ri;r) * of the loud-roaring (sea) echoic phrase 
often used by Homer; Epic gen. of iroAiJ^Aw- 
<rj9or, f. vo\bs much + ^kdiffjSos roanng, din. 
The Roman spelling is polyphloesbot'-, whence 
various intermediate adaptations 1 Loud-roanne. 
boisterous. ^ 

1814. Bleu^vi, Mag XV 675 We leave that to critics of 
a more polyphloisboian note 2858 0 W. Holmes Aut 
Break/. 4, iv, Two men are walking by the polyphloesboean 
ocean. 1881 T. Davidson in No 179 560 The 

unreliable, cnatic, polypliloisbean Loewenbruk also put in 
an appearance 

So Poly-, poluphlolsboi ic, -phloisboio tic, 
-phloiaboiotato'tic [as if f. Gi. superkt suffix 
-oTOTos], Polupliloisboi’sterous [with allusion 
to BoiSTEEOirs] adjs, , all humorous nonce-words. 
Also Folyphloisboi oism, -boiam, noisy bom- 
bast. 

18*3 SlMkw Mag XIV 157 What hammeung of epi- 
thets I helpless polyphloisboioism I 1843 Thackeray 
tJi • t XXIX, The line of shoie washed by the polu- 
phloisbwotic, nay, the poluphloisboiotatotic sea, 1863 
E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 394 How ib it the l&landic.. 1 


was not more Poluphloisboi-ic ? 18 in A Godley V^ses 
to Older {tBg2) 25 Poluphloisboisteroub Homer of old u hrew 
all his augmentb into the sea. x89» BUtekw Mag Sept 39s 
An oroiotunditi^, a polyphloisboism that is delicious. 

Polyphobia . see Poly- i. 

Polyphoue (pp*lif< 3 '«n). Also 7 poll-, 7-9 
-phon, jS. 7-8 (corruptly, in sense i a) poliphant 
[mod. ad Gr. iroKvipctio-os having many tones, 
manifold in expression, f iroAu-, Poly- + iptovii 
voice, sound; cf, polyphonic. In 

sense i c, genei ally spelt polyphon, Oex.polyphon ] 

1. +a. A musical instiument formerly m use, 
somewhat resembling a lute, bht having a large 
number of wire stnngs. Obs 

zdSS F. PfiujEANE in i2ih Rep Hist MSS Comm. App 
V s The polyphon is an inbtrument of so different a string- 
ing and tuning that iu impossible to play what is sett to it 
on any other hand instrument. . 

6 1674 Playford Skilt Mils Fref 8 Queen Elizabeth, 
did often recreate herself on an excellent Instrument called 
the Poliphant, not much unlike a Lute, but strung with 
Wire. 2789 Burney l/isf Mus (ed. 2) III 1 15 

t b Some instrument or apparatus for producing 
a variety of sounds or notes. Obs 
2683 Phil Trans XIV 483 By a Polyphone or Poly- 
acoustick well ordered one sound may be heard as many 
c. A large kind of musical box, driven by clock- 
work or by hand, and capable of playing any time 
when the corresponding peiforated disk is inserted 
X90Z Daily Ckron 7 Api 8/5 Polyphon for Sale, including 
stand, cost 14. 

2875 Lanier Symphony 106 Life’s student polyphone 

2. Philol A written charactei having more than 
one phonetic value , a letter or other symbol which 
stands for different sounds 

z87aSAYCE^2'j^r Giam Pref 7Polyphones— thatK, cbai- 
acters with more than one value actually exist 111 J apanese 
for the same reason that they existed m Assyiian x88o 
R N Costs Linguistic if O7 lefdal Ess 350 It was allveiy 
well to tolerate Ideogiaphs and Polyphones in documents 
relating to the future woild 1896 Boscawen Bible if Mm. 
1 18 Its elaborate syllabary, the use of polyphones all tend 
to show clearly that this wilting was not the invention of 
the Semites 

fPolyphonian, a. Obs, raro'^'^ [f. Gr. 
Tro\v<f>o)v~os (Polyphone) -h -ian.] Many-voiced 
163s Quarles Emil, v vi, I love the airj , Her shrill- 
mouth’d choir sustain me with their flesh, And with their 
polyphonian notes delight me. 

Polyphonic (pph^? nik), a [f. as prec + -10 ] 
1, Mus, Composed or arranged for seveial voices 
or parts, each having a melody of its own , con- 
sisting of a number of melodies combined ; contra- 
puntal ; of or pei taming to polyphonic music, 

1783 Burney I/isi Mus (1789) II. 11 88 He asserts that 
he not only invented polyphonic music, or counterpoint, but 
the polyplectrum or spinet 2876 tr Blasema's Sound yii, 
I2X In tiie tenth and eleventh centuues an attempt was 
begun at polyphonic music 1884 Atkensenm 13 Sept 
346/x The choruses are marvellous specimens of the 
composer's polyphonic skill 

b. Applied to an instrument capable of pio- 
ducing more than one note at a time, as a keyboard 
instrament, a harp, etc. 2890 m Ceni. Diet 
2 Producing many sounds , many-voiced. 

2864 Webster, Polyphonic, having, or consisting of, many 
voices or sounds x868 Sat Rev ix Apr 496/2 The bai king 
crow [of British Columbia] possesses the most lemarkable 
polyphon 1C powers. It can shiiek, laugh, >e 11 , shout, whistle, 
scream, and bark 2890 Daily News 28 Mar 5/4 A grand 
organ called a polyphonic organ The chief characteristic 
of this organ is the perfect imitation which iL can pioduce 
of almost the whole orchestra, especially of the strings and 
the wood wind 

3. Phtlol, Of a letter or other written character 
Having more than one phonetic value (as c, g-, j, 
and the vowels in many European languages) 

1892 tr De La Saussayds Hist, Sc. o/Reltg, Im 463 
They are often polyphonic, that is the same sign represents 
various sounds 290X Speaker i June 244/2 His feeling for 
the colours of vowels and the polyphonic properties of 
consonants was impeccable 

So Folyplio nioal a, laie (in quot , in sense 3 ) 
2864 A M®Kay Hist Kilmarnock 259 The gi eatest success 
has attended his polyphonical and gastriloquial displays 

Folyphonism (pplifomz’m). rare, [f as 

POLYPHONB + -ISM.] 

1 . Multiplication of sound, as by an echo. 

Phys^Theol, iv 111. 133 The magnifying the 
S^ound by the Polj’phonisms,oi Repeicussions of the Rocks, 
Caverns, and other phonocamptick Objects in the Mount 
2 Mus The use of polyphony, polyphonic 
style or composition. 

1864 Webster, Polyphontsm. composition in parts, contra- 
puntal composition 

Polyphouist (pp’likmst). lare [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST J 

1. One who produces a variety of vocal sounds ; 
a ventriloquist. 

2829 W. E. Love in Diet Nat, Biog XXXIV 161 The 
P^egiinations of a Polyphonist 1846 Worcester, Poly, 
P^i«^ttfnepwducing many sounds. Black 
A Mus, One veised in polyphony j a polyphonic 
composer or theoiist , a contrapuntist, 

1864 Webster, Polyphonist, , . a master of the art of poly- 
phony , a contiapuntist. 


POLYPIARIAK-. 

Polyphouotts (p^lrftynos), a, [f. Gr. ttoXiJ- 
^ftv-os (see Polyphone) + -ous ] 

1. =s Polyphonic a. 

x677 Plot Oxfordsh 13 Tautological Polyphonous Echo’s, 
suth as retmn a word or more, often lepeated from divers 
objects by simple reflection x8^ W okcester, Polyphonous, 
having many sounds. Dr, Blaik 2875 Jowltt P lato (ed 2) 
III 36 One of these polyphonous pantomimic gentlemen 
offers to exhibit himself 

2, Mus * Polyphonic i. 

lijz F. HtrrrR in Porin Rev. Mar 277 Hence the 
piodigious skill in the poljphonous texture of Bach’s and 
Handel's Counterpoint. 2876 Macm, Mag, XXXIV, 293 
The iich harmony of polyphonous chuicb music. 

3 Phtlol « Polyphonic 3. 

x88o Savce mNainre 19 Feb 380/1 [We] cling so tenaciously 
to our own polyphonous alphabet. 2005 w T. Filter tr 
Kdmfs Bible ^ Babylon Notes lax The majority of signs 
weie polyphonous they had more than one syllable value 
polyyliOliy (p^li'f^ni, p^'likani) [ad Gr. 
vokvipwvia variety of tones or of speech, f. iroXiJ- 
ipapos : see Polyphonb. So F. polyphonte ] 

1. Multiplicity of sounds* = Polyphonism i . 

2838 Webstpr, Polyphontsm, Polyphony, 

2. Mus The simultaneous combination of a 
number of parts, each foiming an individual melody, 
and harmonizing with each other; the style of 
composition in which the paits are so combined ; 
polyphonic composition ; coimtei point. 

1864 [see Polyphonist a] 1867 Mactarrcn Harmony i 
20 Let me not airogate, that the origination of polyphony 
belongs to this country. Diet. Nat. Biog.LXV 232/2 

The tendency to a haimonized melody, to homophony 
lather than polyphony. 

3. Phtlol. The symbolization of different vocal 
sounds by the same letter or character ; the fact 01 
quality of being polyphonic, 

1880 Saycc m Nature iq Feb. 380/a The whole cumbrous 
hieroglyphic sy>tein with its ideogiaphs, its syllabic value*!, 
and Its polyphony. 2882-3 Schaj^s Encycl. Relig Knowl, 
I. 583 The difficulty of reading which this polyphony 
involved. 

Folyphore (pplifoej). Dot, rare, [a. F. 
polypRore (Richard z i8ro), ad Gr. iroKv<p6pos 
bearing many] Term for a receptacle bearing 
a number of ovaries, as in the buttercup, straw- 
berry, etc. 

2835 Lisdley Inirod. Boi 176 Richaid calls it Polyphore, 
m Maynb EaPos Lex. 2866 Treas. Bot. 915 

FolypRorous (pfTli loros), a, rare [f. Gr. 

uoXvpdpos (see prec ) + -ous ] f a. Of wine : 
That will bear much water, strong. Obs. b. Bear- 
ing or producing much, fruitful 
2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 220 Wines differenced., 
from their virtue, vinous, aquous, polypboious . and oIi};u- 
phoious 2858 Hayne Expos Lex,, Polyphoi us, bearing 
or yielding much ; fruitful , polyphorous 

Polypnotal, Polypnote see Poly- t. 
Folyphyletic (ppli)foile*tik), a [f Toly- + 
Gr <^i;A6Tt/e-(5s Phyletic, after G. polyphyletischi] 
Belonging to several tribes or families ; originating, 
as a species, from several independent ancestors or 
sources , relating to such origination , polygenetic. 

2875 tr Schmid fs Desc <5 Darm 335 The hypothesis of 
descent from many families [pofyphyletic) possesses more 
probability 2879 tr HaeckeVs Evol.ManlX.'nvn 283 Com- 

K tive Philology has lecently shown that the present 
an language is polyph^etic m origin. z88z Wetter h an 
m Nature 17 Mar 458/1 The question of monophyleiic or 
polyphyletic evolution of speaet. 

Hence FolypHyle tloaOly adv, 

2887 Amer Naturalist XXI 429 The epibolic gastrula of 
Polyxema leucostyla might arise polyphjletically from 
totally different methods of forming the endoderm 

Folyphyllous (Pf^lifi’bs), a, Bot, [f. Gr. 
iroXd^t/AA-oy many-leaved -k -ous.] Properly, 
Having or consisting of many leaves, usually, 
Having the (perianth-) leaves separate, not united* 
Also apophyllous, dialyphyllous, eleuiherophylhus, 
(Cf. POLYPETALODS, POLYSEPALOUS.) Oj;p. tO 
monophyllons or gamophyllous, 

278s Rousseau's Bot w, (1794) 160 The two genera 

. agree in having the common calyx polyphyllous, or con- 
sisting of many leaves. 2857 HtNiRtv Boi § 189 We 
have a regular polyphjdlous perianth in the luiipand Lily. 
So Poljrphylllne a, « prec. ; Po’lyphylly, the 
condition of having the number of (foliage or 
floral) leaves m a whorl in excess of the normal. 
2890 in Ceni Did. 289s in Sjul Soc Lex, 

Polypliyodont (ii^rfio(lf?nt), Of. ZooL [f, 
Gr. voXwpv-ris manifold (f. iroAu-, Poly- + <pvfi 
growth) + dSoi/y, hZovr- tooth, after Diph\oix>nt.J 
Having several successive growths or sets of teeth. 

2878 Bell tr. Cegenbands Comp. A not. 552 The change 
of in the Mammalia may he regarded as a process 
which has been developed from a polypliyodont condition. 
Polypi, plural of Polypus. 

Poly*pian, nonce-wd, [WL,, pofyp-us VoiHJt 
+ -IAN.] Belonging to a polyp. 

1839 G Meredith R. Feverel xxii, lti<t something for the 
anmal to have had such mere fleshly polypian experiences* 
Pol^^iariaii (ivlipiie-'nfinj, a, and sb, Zool, 
[f. mod.L. Polyfiaria^ neut pi., f. polypus Polyp.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the Polyputna^ a division in 
some classifications nearly conterminous with the 
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modem Codenterata, "b, sh. An animal belonging 
to this division, a polyp (see Polyp i b) 

1849 Cbmg, Polypianan 

Polypide (pp*lipoid). Zool [f. Polyp + ‘tde , 

cf -ID 3 ] An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyzoan. (Cf. Polyp 1 c, Polypite.) 

1850 Allman m Assoc, Rep, (1851) 307 For the term 
Polype, theiefore, orignmlly applied not only to the Antho- 
7oar laamto, to which its use ought to be confined, but also 
to the letractile portion of the Polyzoa, I have suoititnted 
in the following Report that of Polypide. 1877 Huxley 
Aneii, Inv, A mm, viu. 453 Each zooid which buds fiom 
the common stock is a polypide 

Polypidom (p^ii'pidfym, ppdipKVm). ZocL [f. 
L, polyp-ns Polyp + dovmsy Gr. 8 < 5 /toy house] 
The common supporting structure of a colony of 
polyps, regarded as the dwelling-place of the in- 
dividual zooids : = Polypary. 

i8j4tr. Lavtouroux(Utle)CQ\vi\\\ntLi a Classical Aiiange- 
inent of Flexible Coralline Polypidoms 1838 G Johnston 
Jirit, Zoop/h 31 iioie, Polypidom, I borrow this teim from 
the translator of Lamouroux's woik on Corallines Kirby 
uses the woid Polypary to expicss the same thing 
Doth of them aie translations of Polypier^ a word invented 
by Reaumur, and now m general use among the fVench 
naturalists. 1846 Patterson Zool, x8 Then common habitat 
or ‘ polypidom ’ assumes a tiee like aspect. 1853 Kingsley 
Clnucus^,^S^%] App 333 1878 Page Ada Text-bk Geol lu. 
67 The coial animalcule reais its polypidom. 

Polypier (p^>'lipioj) Zooi, [a. F. polypier 
(poKpyfi) (Rdaumur a 1757), f. polype Polyp + 
-rV, as in potHtr^ povmter^ etc,] =* Polypary, 
sometimes applied to a distinct part of this to which 
an individual zooid is attached. 

x8a8 Wbbsier, the name given to the habitations 

of polypes, or to the common part of those compound 
animals called polypes. Diet, Nat Ihst, 1856 Milnp* 
KnwAiiDs Man, Zool § 819 486 Sometimes each polyp has 
a distinct polypier^ but in general it is the common portion 
of a mass of aggregated polypi which presents the charac- 
ters peculiar to these bodies. x86B W^right Ocean World 
vi rai Their polypier is often foiroed of spiculse 

Polypifer (p^i'pifw). Zool [f. L. polypus 
Polyp h- -fer bearing , after mod.L. Polyptfera : see 
next] A polyp-sto^, polypary, or polypidom ; 
also, the whole compound organism; usually in 
pi, as an English emuvalcnt of Polypifera, 
x83a Bis LA Bcchl Geol, Mm, (ed 3) 149 Large masses, 
supposed to be the work of myriads of pol>'i)i(ers. 187^ 
IjVdll Princ, Geol. II. 111 xlix, 613 The stone-making polypi* 
fers grow most luxuriantly on the outei edge of the island. 
Polypiferoufl {p¥?hprlcr3s), aj. [fmod. 
"L, polyptfen^ 1. polypus + -fer bearing (in Polypiferat 
a former division ot Invertebrates) + -ous.] Bearing 
polype, as a polyp-stock or poiypary. 

X77$ Ellis in Phil Trans, LXVI. 6 He thinks that there 
IS a communication of juices from the polypiferous pores 
on the cortical part to the inside or horny part x8a8 Stark 
Plem, Nat, msi, II. 432 For a long period these poly- 

S iferous masses were conceived to be marine plants. Z875 
:. C. Blakr Zool, 3^4 In Cnstatella the polypary is free, 
disciform, and polypiferous on the margin. 

UPolsTpiform (ppdipifj^rm), a, Zool [f. L. 
polypus + -FORM.] Having the form of a polyp, 
X847-9 TodPs Cycl, Amt, IV, 20/2 Animals polypifoim. 
x849-'5x /bid, 850/3 The quondam polypiform being 

Polypigerous (pphpi dgeros), a, Zool, rare^^^, 
[f. as prec. + -QEROOS.] = Polypifebods. 

X890 in Cent Diet 

Polyp ine (p^dipsin), a, Zool [f. as prec. -h 
-INB i.J Of the nature of or belonging to polyps. 

X838-9 Todd's Cycl Anal IL 433 The best known ex- 
amples of this kind of generation occur in the polyline . 
animals. 1859 Ikd, V. 41/3 The free polypine stock is first 
developed from the fecundated ovum 

Polypiparous (pplipi'piras), a, Zool rare-^, 
[f. as piec. 4- -PAROUS.] Producing polyps ; poly- 
piferous. 1864 in Webster, 

Polypite (pF’lipoit), [f. L. polyp-us Polyp 

+ -ITBA.] 

1 . Palmnt, A fossil polyp, (Webster 1828.) 

2 . Zool An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyp, esp. of a coelenterate. (Cf, Polyp i c, Poly- 
PiDS.) Also sometimes applied to a free polyp, 
as a Hydra, 

xSd; Murchison Stlwia App. (ed. 4)539 Common ccenosarc 
continuous with the polypites. 1875 C. G Blake Zool, 37a 
Hydroioa A branched, composite hydrosoma, carrying 
many polypites. 1877 Huxley Anal, Im, Amm, iii 133 
A hydrantp or polypite attached to the centre of a gelatinous 
contractile swimming disk 
Polyplaoidi see Poly- i, 
PolyplacoplloraiL (pplipl^kp'fSran), a, and 
sd, Zooi. [f. mod L Polyplacophora^ neut, pi. 
(J. E. Gray, 1821), f. Gr. ttoXu-, Poly- 4* 
irXa/eo- tablet, plate, etc. + *0o/jos bearing.] a. 
adj. Belonging to the division Polypkaophora of 
isoplenions gastropod molluscs, having a dorsal 
shell composed of a series of eight plates, as the 
Chitons, b. sb A mollusc of this division. So 
Polyplacophoxe (-pl£e*kdfoer) a, and sb , ; Po>ly- 
plaoo'phovona a 

[1839 Penny Cycl XIV 332/1 Cyclobranchians (Chtsmo- 
brancniansandPolyplaxiphores).] x 858 MAYNRjS!;Q) 3 r Lex,i 
Polypl^pborous. 1893 Cent, Diet,, Polyplacophoran . . 
Polyplacophoie. 


Polyplastie, Polypnoea • see Poly- i. 
Polypla stid, -ide, sb, Biol [f. Poly- + 
Pl ASTiD ] An organism consisting of many plastid s 
or cells opposed to monoplastidie. Also cdtrih, 
orastr^. 

1895 Moore m Set Pi ogress June 323 There aie many 
monoplastid forms with aflinities among the polyplastids 

Polypod (pp'lip^d), sb 1 Now rare. Also 

5 pollypod, 7 poll-, polli-, polypode. [a. OF, 
pohpode (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., mod V, polypode), 
ad L. PoLYPODiuM,] = Polypody. 

1365 Voc Names Plants in Wr-Wulcker 556/4 Felix 
m boraiica, t pollipode, t, eucruern ] 14 NominaJe ibid 
711/37 Hoc polipoibctim, a pollypod i6ia Drayton Poly, 
elb xiii S17 Heere findes he on an Oake Rheura-purguig 
Pohpode X664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 27 Nor may we here 
omit to mention the Galls, Missletoe, Polypod, Agaric 
Fungus’s and many other useful Excrescencies [of the oak) 
1845 S Judd xvi, The bright green polypods 

and maiden’b-hair waved in silent featheiy harmony. 
Polypod, ^ and sb Zool Also polypode 
[a. F. polypode adj , f. Gr. ttoAuttoS-, stem of ttoAu- 
irous many-footed , see Polyp ] 

A. adj, tiavmg many feet or foot-hke organs ; 
spec, belonging to ^tPolypoda, a name forvanous 
gioups of animals in different classiftcations, as 
(a) a former division of insects, conesponding to 
the modern class Myriapoda or millepeds; (?) a 
division of worms; (c) of cephalopod molluscs, 
having more than eight arms or tentacles; (r/) of 
crustaceans, having more than ten feet 

z8a6 Kirqy & Sp Entomol IV. 344 Polypod. Having 
more than eight legs but under fifty, 

B. sb. An animal liaving many feci , a member 
of the Polypoda m any sense (see A,). 

X753 Chambers Cycl SnppL, Polypodes, a word used by 
some as a name for the millepedes 1828 Webster, Poly. 
PodCf an animal having many feet , the milleped or wood- 
louse. x86o Wraxall Life m Sea 1. ii The cachalot lives 
puncipally on cuttle-fish and polypods. x88o Blackmore 
Mary Ane^ley Ivi, Like a polypod awash, or a basking 
turtle. 

Polypodiaceous (ppdip^^diiFi’Jbs), a, Bot, 
[f modL. PolypodiSce-ss, 1, Polypodium: see 
-AOEOua,] Belonging to the Natural Order (or 
sub-order) Polypodiacem, corapnsing the large 
majori^ of Ferns. 

1852 Th. Ross JIumhold/s Trao I viii 282 A beautiful 
fern, .a new genus of the order of polypodiaceous plants, 
1B58 in Maynb Expos, Lex. 

II Polypodium (p^lipFivdiiim). Bot, Also 

6 polipodium. [L. (Pliny), a Gr, troKwotiov 
(Theophr.) a kind of fern, f. ttoAv- many + irods, 
7708- foot, with dim. suffix -m ; from the numerous 
branches of the root-stock,] A large and widely 
distributed genus of ferns, of various forms. 

1525 HerbcUl G j, Polipodium, This is called Pollypody 
1527 Andrew Brwtsiuykds DistyU, Waters Xm b/i This 
figuie of polipodium, ?xS4o tr. Vigo's J^teU Praciyce 
D J b. Take Polipodium of the oke x6x6 Bullokar Eng, 
Expos , Polypodmm, Okeferne i a kind of hearhe like Feme, 
growing much about the roots of oakes, X776 Withering 
Bnt, Plants (1796) 1 . 353 The disposition of its fructifica- 
tion accords with the Polypodiutn's 

Polypody (pP’bpFdi), Forms 4-5 poly- 
podye, 5 pollipodle, polipodi, 5-6 polipodie, 
5-7 -pody, 6 pollypody, polypodie, 7 -podi, 6- 
polypody. [ad. L. polypodium (Phn.) ; see prec.] 
A fern of the genus Palypodium ; esp, P. vnlgare, 
the Common Polypody, a widely distributed species, 
growing on moist rodcs, old walls, and trees (hence 
formerly known is& polypody of the oak or of the wall) 

Z4 Stockh Med, MS, i 453 m Anglta XvIII. 306 The 
lotys of polypodye, hat is wylde brake. ^1440 Promp 
Pare 408/1 Polypodye, herbe, pohpodta Bk, St 

Alhofis Cv, Take smale flambe rotis and pohpodi 1562 
Turner Herbal u, 4 Polypody dneth and lesseth or thinneth 
the body, 2597 Oerardc Herbal 11. cccclu 973 Wall 
Feme, or Polypodie of the wall, 1653 Walton Aiigler 
vi. Z40 Take the sliiikingoil diawn out of Polypody 01 the 
Oak, by a retort mixt with Turpentine 2785 Martvn 
Rousseau's Bot xxxii. (1794) 490 Common Polypody has 
pinnatifid fronds 1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange (X864) 
1S7 All three of the commoner polypodies. 

Polypoid (p^'lipoid), a [f. L. polyp-us Polyp, 
Polypus + -oidJ 

1 . Zool, Resembling or of the nature of a polyp. 
sSkoAllmah in Brti, Assoc jPft^.(i85i) 305 Those polypoid 

molluscous animals. xByi — Gymnohl, Hydroids 17 The 
polypoid phases of the Hydroida, 1877 Le Conte Elem, 
Geof, (1B79) 294 The larval form, of most if not all Medusae 
is a compound polypoid animal I 

2 . Path, Resembling or of the nature of a 

polypus. j 

1842 in Dunguson Med, Lex 1843 R. J , Graves SyH 
Chn, Med. xxvi 334 Polypoid cond:^omata These were 
fleshy, roundish, soft. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dts rkroat 4 
Nose II. 365 Polypus and polypoid thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the nose 

So Folypol*dal a 

1890 in Cent Diet 1897 ^tlhuHs Syst Med. IV 693 
The growth has been somewhat soft and of a polypoidal 
appearance 

Po]ypOXI 16 dll 8 aiXl (pp'lipi^imMifT'sIn), a and 
sb, Zoof, [f. mod. Zool. L. PolypomedUsse pl (f. 
polypo-f comb, form of polypus Polyp + Medusa) 


I + -AN ] a. adj. Belonging to the Polypomedusse^ 
a group of CcelenUrata comprising the Hydrozoa 
and Actinozoa b. sh A coelenlerate belonging 
to this group. 1890 m Cent Diet 

Polypomorphic (pp lip^m^ Jfik), a, Zool 
[f. Gr. TToXuiro-, f ttoAuVows Polyp + pofKpij form 
4* -10 ] Having the foim of a polyp, polypiform, 
polypoid; spec. Belonging to the Polypomorpha, 
a synonym of Hydrozoa 1890 in Cent Diet 

Polyponotis • see Poly- i. 

Polyporite (p^i'poreit) Palseont, [f Poly- 
por-us (see next) 4 - -ite ^ 2 a.] A fossil resembling 
a species of Polyponts (see next), found m the 
j Welsh coal-measures. 

1846 Smart Suppl , Polyporiiei a many-pored fossil plant. 

Polyporoid (P^h poroid), a, Bot, [f mod,L 
l^olyprus (Fries 1836-8) (a. Gi rroAihropos : see 
next) + -oiD ] Resembling or belonging to Poly- 
porttSf a large widely distriWed genus of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, growing in the foim of projecting 
shelves or biackets on dead or decaying trees. 

[1887 W Phillips Bnt, Dtscou^ceies 334 Nylander and 
Knriten find it on poplar and eldei,also on dead polyporus ] 
x^ m Cent Diet, 

f olyporous (ppli'poras), a Nat, Hist, [f. 
Gr. iroAuffo/jos having many passages (see Pore so,) 
4- -ous.] Plaving many pores, i858 inMAVNr. 
Polypose (ppdipaus), a. [ad. L. polyposus 
(Martial) in sense 2 : see Polypus, Polyp, -osb.] 

1, Zool = Polypous i. 

1748 Hartley Olserv Man r, i, ^ One may question 
whether in animals of the serpentine Form, and m ml those 
of the polypose Kind, the Sensoiiumbe not equally diffused 
over the whole medullary Substance. 

2 . Path, *= Polypous 2, 

173X Aubuthnot Aliments \i (1735) 162 It will produce 
Polypose Concretions m the Ventricles of the Heart. 1761 
PuLTENEViiii*#^?/ Trans LII 346T0 suppose an aneurism, 
rathei than pol;TOo<;e afiections 1822-34 Goods Study Med, 
(ed, 4) IV. 350 Polypose Stiangury 
Polyposfcyle(pplip<?iSt3il), Zool If. po/ypo-, 
Gr. ttoAutto-, fiom iroKmovs Polyp + o-tuAos pillar.] 
An imperfect zooid m certain Hydrozoa : » Dac- 
TYLOZOOID. Hence Polypostylax a., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a polypostyle, 

1890 in Cent Diet 

Fol3fpotome (pp‘lip<7taa*m). Suf^, [f. as 
prec (see Polypus 2) 4 - Gr -rofics cutting ] (See 
qiiot. 1857.) 

x 8 s 7 Dunclison Dictf Polypotome,, an instrument 

for the removal of polypus by excision. 1872 T. G. Thomas 
Dts Women (ed 3) 516 Should the pedicle be within reach 
of knife or scissors, it may be divided; or if higher .the 
p^potome may be employed 
Polypous (pF hpos), a. [f, L. polypus Polyp, 
Polypus 4- -ous ; so F. polypeux (1552 m sense 2),] 

1. Zool Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polyp; also like that of a polyp (esp in refeicnce 
to its reproduction by budding, as in Hydra). 

1748 B. Martin En^ Diet Introd, § xix Little aware., 
that itfxo. the distinction of sex] was deficient in any sort of 
animals, as we are assured it is (by late discoveries) in all 
the Polypous kinds 1B62 Rusiun Uuio this Last iv 246 If 
that ploughshare did nothing but beget other ploughshares, 
in a polypous mannen it would have lost its function of 
capital. z866 Sir J £. Tennent in Felton Anc 4* Mod 
Gr 11.11 VII 396 Extortion .insinuated itself with polypous 
fertility into every relation and ordinance of society. 

2 . Path, Fertainmg to, or of the nature of, a 
polypus ; characterized by polypi. 

X758 Wright in Plal Trans L, 597 Polypous concretions 
in the larger vessels, liog Med XXl. 455 In one of 
these the ventricles of the heart had polypous concretions, 
1862 N Syd Soc Year.bk, Med an An eaily stage of the 
same polypous formation. 

Folypragmatic lijpraegmBe tik), a, (sb ) [f 
Gr, 'noXvnpajfxar-os busy about many thmgs, over- 
busy (f. iroAu-, Poly- 4 * npdyiUL(r-) thing done) 4 - 
-10. J Busying oneself about many afiaiis (that are 
not one's own) ; meddlesome, officious. 
z6x6 Jas I . 1 ^ m Starre C/iamb so June 48 For those 
Polypi agmaticke Papists, 1 would you would studie out 
some seuere punishment for them. 1838 Drumm, of 
Hawth, Lines on Bishops Poems (1856) 340 Like to poly- 
pi agxnatic Machiavel m Blount Glossogr 1883 

Sat Rev, 22 Aug 348/3 Troublesome and polypragmatic 
operosity. , , 

t B sh, A. meddlesome person, a busybody. Qbs, 
1636 H Burton Apology Ep. to Nohility ao Shall we see 
Religion overturned. . byaFaction of lesuited Poly-pragma- 
tiques? 1684 T Goddard Plato's Demon 23 Do you not 
think it a little arrogance in our Polypragmatick . , to 
assume the Title even of Plato himself? 

So t Folypvagma'tiOBl a, ; Polarpva'gmatltini, 
officious or over-busy conduct; PoIypra*erniatlBty 
t Polsrpxa'gmlBt, a busybody, Polypra'ffmatyy 
* the state of being over-engaged with business or 
matters * (Webster 1864) 

*397 in G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 
III 13 To the ^lypragmaticall Puppie, Thomas Nashe. 
1637 PuRCHAS Pot Plying Xm. 320 This idle Gamster with 
a blind bone out of nis jugling box, with the activity of 
a polypragmaticall finger, can . undoe many an hopefull 
heire. z8^ Sat Reit 24 May 622/2 The Council's elder 
hrothei in extravagance and ^polypragmatism, the School 
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Board. x63r Hevwood JShz Pref (1641) 7 And such 
♦Polj’pragtnadsts this age is full of 1613 Sir E Hobv 
C<mHters»arh 4 This '^Polypragrai‘>t, forsooth^ to shew his 
inuincible courage hath vnder taken the Comhat 
t Folypi^a* gmoil, Obs. [a Gr TToKuTrpaypMv * 
see prec J A ineddlesoine pereon ; a busybody. 

[1573 G Harvey Letter-bk (Camden) 28 At the motion 
of two or thre iroAvirpayfiovey, home he knew ful wel to be 
nil ennemies.] t6oo W "VVArsoN Decacordon (1602) 282 This 
most A&eall Pol3T)nigmon father Parsons 1679 Prance i 
Ad 4 it Narr Pop, Plot 40 The Jesuites, who aie the gieat ] 
PolypragmonS) or Busie-bodies amongst them all. 

Hence fPolypraffnioiio tic (irreg.), Polypragr- 
memo adjs , of the nature of a * polypragmon ’ 
(-PoiYPRAGMATio) ,* f Polypra’fifmonist = poly- 
fragmon\ f the chaiacter or 

practice of a ^polypragmon* (=next). 

a 1^3 Urgttharfs Rabelais in. xx. What is it that this 
^Po!>pragmonetick Ardelione to all the Fiends of Hell doth 
aim at 9 1866 Blackmore C Ntmell xiv, [He] admitted 
the *polypiagmomc doctor 1609 Dekker^/Zt 
Proem. (xSxe) 18 Good dry-bcained *pol3 pragmonists 1802 
F. Hebing AiusU 20 *Polypragmony is the Companion of 
Ignorance, and common Pest of hlankinde. 

f Folypragmo'syny. Ohs, rarer-K [ad. Gr 
7roXuiry)oi7jKoavvi7 Qf. iroXvirpaypan/), with the termina- 
tion assimilated to that of words m -T ] Meddle> ^ 
someness. So Polypragmosymo a, (rare~“^), 
officious, meddlesome. 

1607 J. Carpenter PlaifieMansPhngli 219 Seditionaiies, 
who in their polypragmoivnie, minister vehement causes 1 
1886 Bp, Stubbs Vmf Charges (1907) 53 The excitable, 
the idle, and the polypragmosynic among the laity 

Polyprism to Polyprothetic • see Polt- r. 
Folyprotodont (ppliprJu-todpnt), a, and sb 
ZooL |T, Gr. iroXu-, Polt- + vparo-s first +6So^s, 
dSoNT- tooth ; cf. DiPBOTonosT ] a adj,. Having 
more than two front 01 incisor teeth m the lower 
jaw, as the carnivorons and insectivorous marsu- 
pials b sb, A polyprotodont marsupial. ( 0 pp. 
to Difbotodont.) Hence Folypxotodo ntld a , of 
or belonging to the polyprotodonts. 

1889 Nicholson & Lydekker PaJseoni (ed, 3) IT 1273 A 
feature cxicuxnng m many recent PoLmrotodonts 189a 
Athimeum 14 May 636/2 He came to the conclusion that 
this anomalous form \Noioryctes typhlops. a newly dis- 
covered mammal of Central Australia] should stand as a dis- 
tinct family of polyprotodont marsupials. X900 B. Spencer 
in Proc Zool Soc 7p4 Ihe ancestors of the recent Diproto 
dontia were beginaing to diverge from the original Poly- 
protodontid stock, 

Polypseudonymous • see Poly- i. 
Fol^sychical (pphpsoi kikal), a, nmce-wd, 

[f. Gr. iroXu-, PoLT- + soul ; cf psychical'\ 
Having many souls, many-souled. So Folypsy*- 
ohlo a «prec. ; FolypsycMsm (-psni kiz’m), 
a. the belief in a multiplicity of souls in one 
person ; b. the belief in a multiplicity of spiritual 
beings as the causes of natural phenomena. 

X843 Mrs. Browning Grk Chr Poets 206 The master 
[Wordsworth], indeed, was a prophet of humanity; a poet 
of one large sufficient soul, but not polypsychical like a 
dramatist 1836 W, A. Butler Hist Anc, Philos L 237 
Even in the human frame itself there is found among savage 
nations the belief of a multiplicity of souls , the process 
leading to polypsychism b«ng exactly the same as that 
which multiplies the directors or animators of the universe. 
1903 Mvers Hwn Personaiily I 34, I regard each man 
as at once profoundly unitary and almost infinitely composite 
- I Polwic and perhaps polypsychic in an extreme degiee. 
lota I Gloss s. V PolysQism^ Polypsychism is sometimes 
used to express the psychical aspect of polyzoism 

Folypterid (p^*ptend). Ichfhyol, [f. iuod.L. 
Fofypterus (Geoftroy 1803), generic name, a Gr. 
iroXi 5 irT€pOY many-winged (f. iroXu-, Polt- + rrrspdv 
feather, wing) -b -ID S, ] A fish of the family Foly- 
pieridm of crossopterygian ganoids, having the 
dorsal fin replaced by a series of spines with finlets 
attached; now represented only by the genus 
F 61 y*ptems of tropical Afncan rivers So Foly- 
ptexold a , akin in form to Folypterus^ belonging to 
the sub-order Folypitn^oidet , sb, a polypteroid fish, 

• Cbaxg, Polypterus, a genus of fishes x88o Ramsay 

in Times 26 Aug 5/3 The neaiest analogies of the fish are, 
accor^ng to Huxley, the polyptertis of Afncan avers [etc ] 
x8m Cent, Dut , Fm-fike, a fish of the family Polypie> tdx 
and genus Polypiemst a polypterid, 1899 Daily 
M Nov 7/2 Two examples of a most ancient African fish 
have just heeu deposited in the new Tortoise House at the 
Zoological Gaidens The name of this fish is Polypterus, 
and It belongs to a group which I as mostly become extinct. 
Fol^'fcote (p^hpl^’t), a, and sb, ran'^^, 
[ad, Gr iro^iJiTTwr-oy, f. iroXu-, POLT- + irrarrbs 
falling, cognate with irriDtriy case, f. mwr-eiv (stem 
to fall So F, polyptote"\ ci. adj Grapt, 
Having many cases, as a noun, b sb {a) Gram, 

A noun baving many cases, (b) Fhet, — next. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Pofyptote, {polypioion) that hath 
Poiyptofo^n' (ed 4), Polyptoie, in Rhetonck 

II Fol^totou (ppliptflTu'tpn) Fhet [L , a Gr. 
ffoAuiTTwrop adj. neut. ; see prec.] A rhetoncal 
consisting in the lepetition of a woid m 1 
different cases or inflexions m the same sentence 
tSSA Secretary ii. (1625) 86 Polyptoton or 

TraductiOf when one word is often repeated by variety of | 


case*? 1388 Frauncd Lawiers Log gob 1634 Trapp 
Comm Hosea x i A dainty agnomination, and a double 
polyptfiton 0x679 Hobbes iv vi (1681) 151 [Repeti- 
tion of sounds] unlike , a small changing of the end 01 case, 
as Polyptoton 

Folyptych (pp hptik). [ad. late L polypiycha^ 
neut, pi, account-books, legisters, ad Gr iroAii- 
wTVXos having many folds, f. woXu-, PoLY- + wtux^ 
fold Cf mod.F. polyptyqtie (1732 in Hatz.- 
Darm ) ] Anything consisting of more than three 
leaves or panels folded or hinged together, as a 
I picture or an altar-piece. (Cf. Dipxyoh,* Tei- 
pttch) 

i8tt Guluck & Timbs Paint %<yj The gieat altar-piece of 
the Van Eycks at Ghent is a poiyptych. i86z Sat, Rev 
XIII 711/1 There aie tiiptychs, and polyptychs, and 
statuettes, and pastoial staves, of the thirteenth and four, 
teenth centuries 1897 Mdin Rev Apx 345 They earned 
off a vast but not altogether first-rate poiyptych, ' The V irgin 
and Child with Saints \ 

Polypus (pphp^s). Forms, 5-8 polipus, 6 
polippus, polipos, (J- polypus. PI. polypi 
(-p 9 i) J also (7 polypodes, polipusaes), 8 poly- 
puses (-pusses), [a. L, pol-, polypus^ pi cuttle- 
fish, etc., also polypus m the nose, a. Doric or 
ASolic Gr. irwXlJiros, gen -trou = Ionic irouXi 5 irous (acc 
-o 5 a and -ouk), Attic iroXziirow a cuttle-fish, etc., 
also polypus m the nose, f. ttoAu- many -b iroiis foot.] 

1 a. A cuttle-fish, an octopus , « Polyp i a, 
Obs, (exc. in allusion to Lat or Gi.), 1 

fx^so Anorcw Noble Lyfe Ixvu, Polippus hath met 
strength in his fete, what he therm cacheth, he holdeth it 
fast x6o3 Sir C Heydon ^tid Asirol v 153 This Polypus 
can change himselfe into all coloura x6« Swan Spec M 
viii 1 (1643) 378 These Polypodes suddenly prey upon them 
[fish] and devoure them, Motteux Rabelais iv li 
C1737) 9 The Sea-pulp, or Polypus 1839 T, Beale Nat 
Hist. Sperm W/iale 57 The octopus . was the animal 
denominated polypus by Aristotle 1877 Bryant Odyssey 
V 518 I o the claws of polypus, Plucked from its bed, the 
pebbles thickly cling. 

b, = Polyp i b, c. Now rare or Obs, 

[1693 tr Blam:ard*s Pliys Diet (ed 2), Polypodes^ Sows, 
Hog lice ] 174a Phil Trans, XLII. 219 A small Insect 
called a Polypus, which is found sticking to the common 
Duck-weed, a 1759 Sir C. H. Williams Isabella Odes (1780) 

7 It's call’d a Polypus And ’tis a reptile of so strange a sort, 
That if *tis cut in two, it is not dead; Its head shoots out a 
tail, Its tail a head. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) II. z6o 
Those who have changed their opinion . upon the sexes 
of blossoms, or upon the hatchmg of polypuses xB^ Stark 
Elem Nat Hist* II 417 The class of Polypi or Zoophytes 
is one of the largest and most singular of the Animal 
Kingdom. 1843 Darwin Voy Nat 1 (1852) 09 Each poly- 
pus, though closely united to its brethren, has a distinct 
mouth, body and tentacula. 

2 . Fath. A general term for tumours of vanous 
kinds, ansing from a mucous or serous suiface, 
usually pedunculated, and. having ramifications like 
the tentacles of a polyp. Also formerly applied to 
a fibnnous blood-clot occumng m the heart or 
blood-vessels, 

^ 1398 Trevisa Bai th. DeP, R vii xxii (Bodl. MS ), Polipus 
IS a simmrfluite of flessch giowing of pe nostrell^. 1578 


It taKem away the Polypus growing in the Nosthrilles, 
X7<» Flover Physic, PtUse-Waich 1 18 In a Polypus the 
Pulse mtermits^and vibrates, and is obscure. 173* Arbuth- 
NOT Rnhs of Diet in Aliments^ etc 265 Being mix'd with 
the Blood in the Veins would produce Polypus's in ffie 
Heart, and Death. 1797 M Baillib Morb, Anat (1807) 
367 By a polypus is meant a diseased mass, which adheres 
to some part of the cavity of the uterus, by a sort of neck 
or narrower portion 1878 T. Bryant Pract Sitrg I. no 
Forms of softer polypi and cutaneous pendulous tumours. 

3 attrib, and Comb,, as (in sense i a) polypus-^ 
arms sb. pi., ‘fish\ (m sense ib) polypus4ike^ 
•wise advs ; (in sense 3) polyptts-growih, 

1607 Topscll Fourf, Beasts (1658) 121 Whom Oppianus 


seasis 1x050; i2x wnom uppianus 
compareth to the Polypus fish, Mns Piozzi Joum 
France^ etc II 60 The polypus lim, who extend their 
arms for ^rey. 1809 Coleridge Leit.^ to T Poole (1895) 552, 
I will divide them polypus-wise, so that the first half should 
get it^lf a new tail of its own, and the latter a new head. 
i8ii| SiMOND Tour Gi Bni, II 199 London extends its 
gr^t polypus-arras over the countiy around 1863 Pusey 
in Liddon, tic. Life (1897) IV 111 80 We cannot divide Holy 
Scripture or Chiistianity, polypus-hke, so that one part 
might be cut off, and the rest lemain in the same life as 
before *^7 AllbttiPs Syst Med IV 689 Every character- 
istic of ordinary polypus giowth 
Polypyrene to Polyrliizous ; see Poly- i. 
Polys, obs foim of Polish v. 
liFol^arcia (pphsaasia). [late L. (Csel. 
Aurel., othc.), a Gr iroA.uu'ap/sffofleshmess, f iroX^- 
capnos very fleshy, f. iroA.u- PoLT- + aapn- flesh.] 

1 . Path, Excessive growth of flesh (or, loosely, 
of fat) , corpulence, obesity. 

1693 tr. BloMard^s Pkys, Diet (ed d),Polysarciai Corpu- 
^ bigness, or grossness of 
Body. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys Anat. I 84 A disease. 

not ven^ correctly called polysarcia 1873 
R. F, hmTois Gorilla L (1876) I 64 Both sexes, even when 
running to polysarcia, have delicate limbs and extremities 

2 . Bot, (See quot ) 

1S66 Treas, Bot. 916 Polysama^ an excess of sap, giving 
rise to unnatural growth, &c riss 

So Folysarcons (-saukas) affected with poly- 
sarcia, corpulent 

X890 in Cent Diet. 1895 in Syd Soc, Lw, 


FolyScKematist (ppHiskrmalist), a P^os. 
[ad. Gr. voKvdx^iiancros * multiform ; of verses, 
composed of various melies’.] Having many 
forms said of ancient metres in which Feet not 
metrically equivalent to the normal ones may be 
siibslitufed for them. Also Polysoliema'tlo a, 
X846 WoRcrsTER, Polysc/iemaiistj having many forms 
1890 Cent Diet , Polyscheniatic 

Folyscope (pp'lisk<>Hp). [f. Poly- -f- -scorE; 
so F polyscope, (!)f Gr. voXbaHOTtos far-sceing.] 

1 . An optical instrument through, which o^ecte 
appear multiplied ; a multiplying-glass : spec, (see 
quot. 1842). Cf POLYOPTRON, 

1704 J Harris Lea, TeeJm, I, Polyscopes^ or Multiplying 
Glassesf are such as represent to the Eye one Object as 
many 1842 Brandt Diet Sc.y etc., Polyscope^ a lens 
plane on one side of which the convex side is formed of 
several plane surfaces, or facettes, so that an object seen 
through It appears multiplied. 

2 (See quots.) 

i88x Eng Mechetfiic 18 Feb 562/z M. TiottvCT descubed his 
polyscope, an apparatus for evamining cavities of the body 
with the aid of incandescent platinum x8o5 Syd, Soc 
Z<?n, Polyscope^ an apparatus invented by Troiivd, con- 
sisting of a combination of the instruments for visual 
examination of the eye, ear, laiynx, uiethia, etc , and fitted 
up with an electiic light. 

Polyee, Ob';, form of Police, Polish v, 
Polysemantto Polysensuous • see Poly- i. 
FolyBepalOUS (pplise-palas), a, Bot, [f. Poly- 
+ mod.L sepal-um Sepal + -ous i cf. Polyi*et- 
ALOtJS. In F. polysipah^ Properly, Having 
numerous sepals ; but used for • Having the sepals 
distinct or separate, not coherent or united. Also 
aposepalous, chonsepalous, dtalysepaloiis^ clenihejo- 
sepalmis, Opp to gamosepalotts or monosefalom, 
1829 Clinton tr Richards Klein, Bot 269 The polysc*- 
palous calyx is generally caducous, 1861 Ih ntli y Man. 
Bot 425 Both floral envelopes present, the outer being 
monosepalous or polysepalous, free or united to the ovary, 

Poly-sided to Polysomitic : see Poly- i. 
+Po lyspast. Obs, rare*^^, [ad Gx,‘fro\'6<rjra<xrov 
a compound pulley, neut. of icoXbaitaaTOs drawn by 


many cords.] (See quots.) 

[x6o^ tr Blasicards Phys, Diet (ed. a), Polyspasionf a 
Machine for reducing Joy nts. 1706 Phillips, Pofyspaston,’\ 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Poly^ast a windlass having many 
pullies or truckles Polyspast (in Surgery), a machine for 
the reduction of dislocated joints. 

Folyspemi (ppdispfiim), a, Bot rare [ad. 
Gr TToXvirircp/Los abounding in seed, f. sroXu-, PoLY- 
+ c-nipisa seed,] Having, containing, or produc- 
ing numerous seeds; many-seeded. Also Foly- 
spe'rmal, Folyspe rmatous, FoXyspe*rmou8 a, 

1686 Phil Trans XVI 287 Those Herbs , , being Poly- 
spermous. 17x9-26 Quincy Med Diet , Polyspermous^ , , 
those Plants are thus called which have more than four 
Seeds succeeding each Flower, and this without any certain 
Order 1720 Evelyn's Syha ii 111 1x8 Easily rais'd of the 
Kernels and Nuts, which may be gotten out of their Poly- 
sperm and Turbinate Cones 1843 Lindley Sch Bot iv, 
26 Ovary polyspermous, many celled. 2882 OoiLVir, 
sPermaU Polyspermous, 189$ Syd Soc Lex, Polysper, 
matous, 

[Polyspermtscs sb , in various Diets., an error due to mis- 
quotation of Evelyn, quot 1729 above.] 

Polyspenay (p?'lisp 5 jim). FAys. rmod.ad. 
Gr. voXvairepiiia abundance of seed, f. iroXelrirepM-oy i 
see prec. Cf. F. polyspermie,} Impregnation of 
an ovum by more than one spermatozoon. 

1889 Geodes & 'Thomson Evol, Sex 34 It has, however, 
teen shown that ‘polyspermy', or the entrance of more 
th^ one sperm, is extremely rare 1904 But Med frfiL 
17 Dea 1643 The nbenomenon of polyspermy or the fertilwa- 
tion of the ovum by more than one spermatozoon, the cause, 
according to modern ideas, of double monsters 

Polyspire, see Poly- i. 
fl Folysporangiiua (p,«Ii|spor()e*n(Ji5Ufm). 
Bot. |;mod.L., t. PotT. + SpoBASQxnM.] A 
sporangium containing numerous spores. 

1890 in Cent Diet 1895 m Syd Soc Lex, 

Folyspore (ppdispooi) Bot. [f, i»oly- + Spobe; 
cf. Gr. uokbavopos bearing muSi fruit. So F. 
polyspore ] a A spore-case containing numerous 
spores, b A compound spore, as in certain alg». 

tBsq Todds Cycl, Anat V 2ai/x The terra Polysfiore 15 
u^ally Mphed [to] a gelatinous pericarp or conceptacle. 
*867 J Ko^Miciosc, II i 272 The first form to which the 
Xtrm. polyspore has been applied, Is that of a gelatinous or 
membranous pericarp or conceptacle in which an indefinite 
number of sporidia are contained, 

PolyspopeaJi(pplBpo»Tign),o andiS. rtmod, 
Zool. L. Polytyorta, neut pi. o&polysptrew (f. Gr. 
7ro\u(riro/)-os+-«/j) + -ak.J a. adj. Of or belong- 
ing to the Potyspojea^ a group of Protozoa of the 
class Sporozoa, and family Coccidndse, which pro- 
duce numerous^ spores (distinguished from 
sporea and OHgosporea), b, sb, A sporozoan of 
this Older. 

jPoljBpored (-sp5«d). a. [f Pow- + tyored, t 
Spora.] = next AI«o Polyqioiio (-n^k) a, 

“ C“*““ S 55 /» In eom. 

end, dwe*] u, »»-«<»> when 
thetbMsareuid tobepglyqiond. 



POIiYSPOROTJS. 


Folysporous (pA’sporas, pplispoeTSs), a. 
Bo(, and Zool, [f. Gr. 7roAu(rirop-os (see PolybpoRB) 
+ -ous ] Having or producing numerous spores, 
as certain cryptogamous plants and protozoans. 

1858 Mayme Expos* Lex,t Polysporous x86r Bentley 
Man* Bot (1870) 375 In raie cases the asci have a large 
number of spoies, and are hence said to be polysporous. 
Polystaohyous to -stigmoua : see Poi«r- 1. 
Folystomatous (p^hjstp matds)^ Zool [f. 
Poly- + Gr. ard/Mj aroyLwr-* mouth + -ous ; cf. 
next.] Having many or several mouths or suckers , 
spec* belonging to the Pofysiomata, a name for the 
Sponges, and also foi the acinetiform Infusoiia. 

1877 Huxley Anat Twit Amm, 111. 137 Ihe polystomatous 
condition .brought about 

Polystome (pp listt>am), a* and sh, [a, 
stQvie (1813 in Littr6), ad. Gr. 7ro\d(7To/4-os many- 
mouthed, f. vo\v~f POLT- + ar6/jia mouth.] a 
adj Having many mouths, b sd An animal 
liaving many mouths or suckers, as a sponge, an 
acineiifoim infuboiian, or a paiasilic trematode 
worm or lluke of the genus Polystomum or sub- 
order Polystomea (polystome-iluke). So Poly- 
stomous a* [f. (jr. as above + -otis], many- 
mouthed, polystomatous ; (I Polysto*mium (pi. 
-ia) [mod.L,], each of the fine pores which lepre- 
senl the original mouth in certain medusae. 

i8$9 J R, Greene A /an Amm, Kinsd ^ Protozoa 77 
‘ Acmeta Forms ' . . rather constitute a distinct group of 
InfusoriOi to which the term ‘*polyslome* might, without 
objection, be perhaps applied. For each of the radiating 
filaments, with which the Acmeta are provided is, in tiuth, 
a retiactile tube, subceptible of elongation to a remarkable 
extent, and furnished at its extremity with an adherent 
disk X848 F). Forbqs Naked^eyed Mednsa 70 Included in 
the ^Polybtomous section. 1878 Bell GegenSanePs Comp 
Anat xz6 Branched canals, which open at the ends of the 
ramifications of the arms ny numerous fine pores C^poly- 
stomia) 

jpolystylar to PolysiUphuretted . see Polt-. 
tFolysyllabe. \a.’E,polysyllabe(ii^64f 
in GodeT, Compi*), ad. med L. poly syllabus^ a Gr. 
iroXva^Wa&os polysyllabic, f. ttoAu-, Poly- + tfuA- 
syllable.] « Polysyllable sd, 

[X580 G Harvey Let, to Spetmr Wks, (Grosart) L 105 
You bhal ns well .heaie^j/tfr, ^faire, with an infinyte 
companye of the same sorte sometime Monosyllabay some- 
time PQlysyllab(t,\ X585 Jas. I Ess Peeste (Aib ) S9 Gif 
70ur Sectioun be nocht . . a monosyllabe, . .bot the fust syllnbe 
of a polysyllabe 

PolysyUaSio (p? liisilse-bife), a. [£ med.L 
polysjultw-us, Gr. TroAuenJAXa/J-os (see prec.) + -lo. 
So F. polysyllabique (1550 m Hatz.-Darm.) ] a. 
Of a woicl: Consisting of many (i.e., usually, 
more than three) syllables, b. Of iMguage, etc, . 
Characterized by polysyllables. 
zySa Warton Rowley Enq, 43 He would rather have 
acquiesced in this laxiW of the polysyllabic termination. 
X817 CoLCRiDCB Biog uti, 11. XX. XX3 In the *• Excursion ’ 
the number of polysyllabic .woids is more than usually 
great X87S Whitney Ltfe Lang, xil sm Their greatly 
varying dialects are polysyllabic and agglutinative X900 
T/te Ktn^s English ui. (ed. 3) 171 Polysyllabic humour. 

So Polyeiylla'hlcaJl a., in same senses. Hence 
Polyflylla bioally adv., in a polysyllabic manner, 
m polysyllables, FoIyByUa'bloism (-siz’m), 7 ^o; 2 ^£- 
wd.^ polysyllabic style ; Folyfiyllabiolty (-rsiti), 
nonce-wd*, the condition of being polysyllabic. 

X656 Blount Glossogr,, *PolysyllabicaL that hath many 
syllables. 1^7 Plot Oxforash, 7 As for Polysyllabical 
articulate Echo's, the strongest and best .. is in the Park at 
Woodstock. i8«l J. H. Newman Verses Var, Occasions 
35 Terms strange and solemn That figure in polysyllabical 
low In a treatise xSoa Star iB May i/5 The temptation 
to talk *polysyIlabicalIy to a popular audience. 1807 W. 
Taylor in Ann Rev v. 374 Having the *polysylIabicism 
without the precision of Johnson xwx Earle Phtlol, Eng. 
Tongue § 14 Inflections . are there [m Gothic] seen stand- 
ing forth in all their archaic ngidity and ^polysyllabicity. 
Polysyllabilingual (pphsilabijlrggwal), a, 
7%once-wd* [f. as Polysyllabe + LisrauAL.] Relat- 


ing to polysyllabic languages, 

1834 Crit* Res, in Phtlol <$• Geog, X72 The practice of the 
Chinese, and other monosyllabic tongues, absolutely stulti- 
fies the polysyllabiUngual theonst, 

Polysyllabism (pplfei ISbiz’m). [f. as Polt- 
SYLLABB + -ISM.] Tfic iise of polysyllablcs (as a 
stage in the development of language). 

x86o Farrar Ong, Lang, iBi The progress to poly- 
syllabism from a state originally monosyllabic, 187s Whit- 
ney Life Lang, x 311 A primitive period of polysyllabism. 
PoUrSyUaWe (p?lisi'l&b’l), rf. and «. Also 
6 poll!-, poll-, -aillable. [f. med.L. polysyllaba, 
fem. (sc, vox word) of polysyllables (see Poly- 
syllabe), after Syllable.] A. sb A word of 
many (i e. 


sitic of pronunciation, ^ „ 

fications Puttenkam Eng, Poesie ii xii, (Arb.) jaS 

Our vulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes mono- 
sillablc, and little vpon polysillables 1755 Johnson Diet, 
Eng, Gram,, Polysyllables, .are seldom compared otherwise 
than by more and mos'L as deplorable, wore deplotnole, 
most deplorable, 1871 G. Meredith B, Richmond\\, My 
father was losing his remarkably moderated tone, and 
atening polysyllables. 
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B. adj. - PoLTSTLLABio. Now rare 


fault With polysyllable meeter."' 1669 Holder Speech 
101 In a Poly syllable word 18x7 Coleridge Safyrands 
Lett* Ml m Btog Lit* (1882) 368 note, The German, not less 
than the Gieek, is a polysyllable language. 
Polysyllogism, -syllogistio see Polt- i. 
FolyBiymmetrical (pp liisime tnkal), a* [f. 
Poly- + Symmetbioai.] Symmetrical about several 
planes of division, chiefly Bot, divisible into 
exactly similar halves by two or more different 
planes, as a regular flower, actmomorphous. 
Hence Polysymmo’tricaUy adv.; Polysym- 
metry, the condition of being polysymmetncal 
X875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bol 183 So called ‘ 1 egular ’ 
flowers, stemi with alter natu^ whoil<!,and most loots, aie 


polysymmetncal. /bid \ 


the parts are all airanged 


m whorls, they are usually distiibuted raonosymmetrically 
or pqlysymmetrically on the receptacle. Ibid, 184 The same 
lelationship occurs between polysymmetry and multilateral 
aiiangement as between monosymmetiy and bilateral 
anangement, polysymmetiy must also be considered only 
as a paiticulai case of the multilateral structure. 

II Fol^S3riideton (pplisrnd^t^n). Phet* Also 
6 polismdeton [mod.L., a. Gr. *T 6 iroKv(rvuB€Tov, 
prop, neut, adj. (cf. Asyndeton), f, n-oAi/-, Poly-+ 
aMeros, verbal adj. f. Gw-‘U-eiv to bmd together*] 
A figure consisting in the use of several conjunc- 
tions in close succession ; usually, the repetition of 
the same conjunction (as ai/d, or, nor) to connect 
a number of co-ordinate words or clauses. Opp, 
to Asyndeton. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xvj (Aib ) 186 Ye haue 
another maner of construction which they called 
ion we may call him the couple clause for that euery clause 
IS knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. a 163,7 

B JoNSON Eng Gram 11. viu, The two ge ’ " 

are teimed, Asyndeton and Polysyndeton. 


1657 J, Smith 
' ing super- 
Gram 141 
ton). 

Polysyuthesis (pplisinKsis). [f. Polt- + 
Synthesis.] Synthesis or composition of many 
elements ; complex or multiple synthesis ; spec* in 
Phtlol* the combination of scveial words of a sen- 
tence in one word : » Inoorpobation 1 b, Inoap- 

BULATION. 

1869 Farrar Pam Speech iv. (1873) 130 Pol3^nthesis is 
the synthesis of many words into one. 

Hence FolysyntheBism ~ Polysynthbtism. 

1881 R. Brown Language 21 Others see m polysynthe- 
sism a survival of the universal early state of languages. 

Polysynthetic (ppliismfe’tik), a* [f. Gr. 
iroAutmj/flcroYmuch compounded; of clauses, united 
by many particles* see Poly- and Synthetic.] 
Of the nature of or characterized by polysynthesis , 
combining numerous elements ; complex, spec 

1 . Ctyst Applied to a compound crystal con- 
sisting of a series of twin crystals united so as to 
form a laminated structure. 

x8o<-X7 R. Jameson Char Min (ed 3) 207 When the 
form IS very complicated, as in the polysynthetic tourmaline. 
1879 Rutley Sind Rocks x, log In such polysynthetic 
c^stals the twinnmg planes lie in four directions. 

2. Phtlol* Characterized by combining several 
words of a sentence (as a verb and its object or 
complement) into one word : * Incorporating 

ppl a* C, INOAPSULATING ppl* a, 

x8ax Southev Lett* (1856) HI 271 The polysynthetic, to 
which the various languages of the American tribes belong 
x^ Farrar Pam, Speech iv, (1873) 132 Its structure is 
polysynthetic 2889 Mivart Ong, Sum Reason 3^1 
Mr. Romanes describes, the Isolating, Polysynthetic, 
Agglutinative, Inflectional and Analytic forms of language. 

Hence Pol 3 rflanitlie''tioal c* iyan"'^) m same 
sense; FolysT&the tloally adv,\ Folysynthe*- 
tlolam (-siz’ra), Folysyntlietism, polysynthetic 
character or condition ; Folyaynthetiae v* zntr,, 
to use polysynthesis, exhibit a polysynthetic 
character. 

1846 Worcester, Polysynthetic, ^PolysyniheiicaL form- 
1 ng a manifold compound or composition *880 AtheroBiyn 
Q Oct 450/3, str^e him with a sword to kill him* is 
another thought Must all this be expressed polysynthe- 
tically? x8fiaR.G. Latham Compar, PJulol lxv.520 
There is ^polysyntheticism to a certain degree— though 
much of it IS of the grammarian's making i860 Farrar 
Ong Lang* 172 Agglutination or *Polysynthetism is the 
name which has been invented for the complex condition of 
early language, when words follow each other in a sort of 
idyllic and Imssee-odUr carelessness, and the whole sen- 
tence, or even the whole discourse, is conjugated or declined 
as though it were a single word, every subordinate clause 
being inserted in the main one by a species of mcapsulation* 
i87g Whitney Life Lang xii 362 All sign of polysynthe- 
tism has been denied to the great Tupi Guarani stock. 
X874 Sayce Compar, PhUl 11.93 The/polysynthetising 
languages of North America, where the idea of time or mode 
IS altogether absent from the verb 
Polyte, obs. form of Polite. 

Polytechnic (pphtcknik), a* and sh, [ad, F, 
polytec hmque (Icole polytechmquey i795)> Gr, 
iro\bre)(yo5 skilled in many arts + -10 ; sec 

Polt- and TsoHNia] 


POLYTHEISM. 

A, adj* Pertaining to, dealing with, or devoted 
to, various arts; esp. in polytechnic school, an 
educational institution for giving instrnclion m 
various technical subjects. 

Ong allied to that established in Pans m 1794 by the 
National Convention, under ^e name ofJscole des Travmex 
publics, chanced m 1795 to Ecole Polytechrugue, and more 
particularly devoted to the instruction of recruits for 
the coips of civil and military engineers. PolyiecJmic 
InsUhtUonx name of an institution m London, opened in 
1838, for the exhibition of objects connected with the 
industrial aits, and providing a laboratory and theatre or 
lectuie-room J closed in 1881, and subsequently reopened 
as a technical and recreative school. 

1805 W Taylor m Ann* Rea* 111 358 The polytechnic 
school has long been dzstnbuting among select pupils, all 
the military sciences, through the liest teachers 1807 Ibid 
V. 579 The Tractate of Education is a singular plan foi 
a polytechnic school. 1838 [Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
309 Regent St., London, opened, Aug 6], 1845 R W 
Hamilton Pop Bduc, a (ed 2) 29 Polytechnic science 
may invent the instruments which shall dive as his substi- 
tute into the bowels of tlie earth, x88z Roscos m Nature 
X3CIII. 217 The scientific tiaining they had received at 
their universities and polytechnic schools 188B Resolution 
at Meeting Mansion H London 8 June, That this meeting 
being convinced of the argent need in this country of tech- 
nical and commercial education approves of the scheme for 
the establishment in South London of Polytechnic institutes 
to be endowed by public subscription with the aid of the 
Chanty Commissioners. 

B. sb fl. (app.) Collective industrial action, 
Obs nonee^tese, 

1835 Ure Philos Manuf, 278 It has, however, been the 
fate of this polytechmc, as of the best philanthropic dispeii- 
sation ever made lo man, to be misrepresented and reviled 
2 . Short for Polytechmc InsHtuiim (rarely for 
polytechnic school)*, see A, Hence used as the 
name for several similar technical schools in dif- 
ferent parts of London, etc. 

z88z in Daily News 12 Sept. 2/4 Mr. Buckland . .concluded 
his entertainment with the following address which was 
cheered to the echo*— This very night the Polytechnic dies, 
Diesasa good Knight should, in martial guise. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Sept. 8/2 An excursion made by some sixty boys 
from the Young Men's Christian Institute at the Polytechnic 
to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland 1903 JVhiiakeVs 
Aim 267/3 The pa<ising of the City of London Parochial 
Chanties Act in 1883.. provided for the establishment of 
polytechnics m vauous parts of London on the model of 
Mr. Quintin Hogg's original institution at Regent Street 
8 * pi* <The science of the mechanical arts' 
(Ogivie, 1882) rare'^\ 

So Pol^e'olinlcal a* — A. (in quot. 1880, Prac- 
tising many arts) ; Polyto'chulcaxi (nonce-wd*), 
a member of the or a Polytechnic; Folytech* 
nioiau (-teknrjan), [F -nteten] a student of a 
(French) polytechnic school. 

1846 Worcester, ^Polyteeknicai, same as polytechmc, 
Clarke 1880 Birdwood Indian Arts I 138 The trade 

S iilds of the great poly technical cities of India iBgn K. 

ould tr, von KohelVs Comers Dr, Doiltng'er iv. 75 Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Gymnasium and Poly technical 
School 1894 Daily News 12 Mar. ^4 M. Carnot, who, 
with bis blether, graduated at the PoTytechnique, and was 
so permeated with its spirit as only to be able to enjoy the 
company of ‘Pinos’, or old-boy *Polytechnicans. 1904 
Dundee Advertiser 10 June 10 A number of Polytech- 
nicians were so dealt with quite recently by General Andr6. 

Folyterebene, -terpene t see Poly- 2. 
PolytHalamous (p;?lij)a5 lamas), a* Met. 
Hist* [f. Gr. ttoAu-, Polt- + 8dAa^os hed-chamber 
(see Thalamus) + -ous.] Having or consisting 
of several chambers or cells; many-chambered, 
multilooilar. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp Enioiml xiv. (1828) I 451 Some galls 

Told^s Cyd^Anai. 1 517/2 A,. series of minute poly^al- 
amous shells. 1876 Page Textd>k* GeoL xx. 428 Calcare- 
ous ooze and marls, rich m polythalamous .forammifera. 

So Folythalamaoeous (-^*Jds) a , bdonging to 
the Polythalamacea, an order of cephalopods with 
many-chambered shells, as the nautilus (synony- 
mous with Tetrabranckidtd) (Mayne Expos, lex, 
1858) ; PolythalamlaiL (-])aUi*mian) a*, belonging 
to the Polythalamta, a division of Protozoa, having 
a many-chambered test , PolythBlamio (-Jiklm'mik) 
a, ^polythalamous* 

[x86o Maury Phys, Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. % 616 note, Voly* 
thalamia are abundant m the Arctic Seas, 1867 J ^ocg 
Microsc* IL lu 376 The Polythalamia or MuUilocularRhizo- 
pods, in tbeir earliest state are unilocular ] 1863 Lyell 
Antta. Man App (ed. 3) Sap Hr. Chydemus obtained .. 
♦polythalamian shells. 1890 Cent* Diet, Wytkalamic 

II Polythecimu (pphF Jiifei,-frsit^in), Pi. -ia. 
Zool, [mod.L,, f Gr.iroXv-, PoLT- + dim of 
e^fcT] box, case.] Name for a colony or zoothecium 
of certain infusorians, in which the loricse are united 
by their stalks. Hence Polythe cial a., pertaining 
to a polythecium 

x88o W S. Kent Infusoria I 360 Forming by the Serial 
conjunction of their respective loricae a more or less exten- 
sive branching colony-stock or polytheauin 

Pol^b^m (pp*lil»*ii&’ni) Also 7 poll-, 
polu-, (polythisme). [ad.F . polythiisnie (i6th c.), 
f. Gr. of or belonging to many gods (f. 

iroXu-, Poly- + god) . see -ism.] Belief in, 
or worship of, many gods (or more than one God), 

139 
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POLYZOISM. 


POLYa?HEISa?. 

s6f3 PuRCHAS Ptlgrtnuq^ (1614) 49 An exchMg^ Pol^ 
theisme in worshipping of Saints^ Images, and jme Most, 
1638 Sir T, Herbert Treats fed a) 315 Some Teinp^ . 
fumUht with wooden gods for politheisme. 1658 Bp KfV- 
NOLDS Van, Creature Wks. (1670) 8 There is yet a bitter 
root of Atheisme, and of Polutheisme in the minds of Men 
by nature, *78a VvtxestVEe Corrupt Chr I i. lor Celsus 
. justifies thepolytheism of the heathens. 1833 Thirlwall 
Greece 1. vi 183 It has sometimes been made a question 
whether polytheism or monotheism is the more ancient form 
of natural religion, , , > v 

Polytlieist (wliKiist), P asp'f- 

4. -1ST. Cf. (r702inHatz.-Darm.).J 

One who believes in or worships many gods (or 
more than one) , an adherent of polytheism. 

«x6sq Fotherby Atheom I vi § 3 (i6aa) 45 They were 
of all other the most palpable Polytheists xyix Sbaftesb. 
Charac, (1737) I, ix To believe no one Supreme designing 
Principle orMmd, but rather two, three, or more is to be 
a Polytheist 1877 Carpenter tr, Tiele's H^si Rebff 109 
The Aryans like the Indo-Germans, were polytheists, 
b. attnb, or adj, =* next. 

1875 Merivalb Gen Hist Rente bcxi (1877) 583 For the 
first lime the two principles of faith, the monotheist and the 
p^thelst, met m combat. 

Polyuieiatio (pp»U>f|rstik), a, [f. prec. + 
-ic: see -IStlo.] Of, pertaining to, holding, or 
characterized by polytheism. 

?»X770 Adam Smith Asiron 111 Ess (1795) 25 All 
Polytheistic religions 1773 Burke Sp Ho Cotmn, AVks 
x8fo VI 108 Was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated 
a dusent from a polytheistick establishment? 1878 Glad- 
stone Pnm, Homer vi. 92 Zeus appears to he a repre- 
sentative of an old monotheism which merges into supremacy 
in a polytheistic system 

Folythei’stical, a, [f. as prec. + -al : see 
-TOAIJ O^s. D. In distinctive sense: 

Having a polytheistic character or quality. 

X678 Ojoworth TMlt Sysi, 1 iv. 298 That Orpheus, the 
Orphick Doctrine, and Poems, were Polytheistical, is a 
thing acknowledged by all. 1748 Hartley Oiserv Man 
iL 11. xgx Kemarks upion the PuU^theistical Eeligions of the 
Antient World. 1847 Lewes Jfht, Pkilos. (X867} 1 47 He 
was a monotheist in contradistinction to his polytheistical 
contemporaries 1870 Disraeli Lothair xax. 

Hence Polythel stloaHy adv. 

1846 Worcester cites Dr. Allen. 

FolytlieiBe (pp*li)>f| 9 iz)j [f. as Por.Y- 

TBZISM + -IZB : so r. polythiiser'l z 7 zfr. To act 
the polytheist ; to profess or practise polytheism. 

18^ in Webster im Ogilvie cites Milman. 

tFolytlLeoU8,«2. Obs, rare-‘\ [f. Gr. iroXu- 
fffos (see Polytheism) + -ous.] Relating to many 
gods ; polytheistic 

1648 J. Beaumont XX!. lviii,Heav'n most abhor'd 
Polytheous Piety 

Folytliioxlic Cp^lij)3iip‘aik), a, Chem [f. 
Poly- + 4 ktoniCi f. tJr, betov sulphur : see Dithio- 
Nio.] Contaming several atoms of sulphur in 
combination with HaO* (distinguished from w/- 
phunc, in which S is combined with HaO^) ; in 
polythionic acids^ a general name for the acids of 
this constitution, e. g. pentathiomc aad, HaSjOa. 


given them by Berzelins x868 Watts Diet, Chem, V S4o 
A remarkable senes called polythionic acids, containing six 
atoms of oxygen and two or more atoms of sulphur 
♦j* Polythore. Obs, rare“"^ *A.pp, an error for 
polyphone : see Polyphoo i a, quot. 1655, 
x66x Evelyn Diary 9 Aug,, He plaid to me likewise on 
the/itfA^Z/wr, an instrument having something of the harp, 
lute, theorbo, &c. 

Folytick, -tik(e, etc, obs. forms of Politic 
FolytOCOUS (p^i't^os), a, [f. Gr. iro\uT<iMos 
producing numerous offspring, prolific + -ous.] 

9 *, Zool Producing several young at a birth; 
multiparous, b. Bot, Bearing fruit many times; 
a term proposed instead of Polyoabpous. So 
fPolytoky Obs, rare [Gr. iroA.vTowla], produc- 
tion of numerous offspring, fecundiiy. 

*7« C Mathpr Ma^t, Chr iii. xxix 165/1 Altho’ New 
England has no Instances of such a Polytokie, yet it has 
had Instances of what has been remarkable . one Woman 
has had not less than Twenty two Children. 1715 Thoresby 
Dneatus Leodte^is App 608 Dorothy Wife of Mr. J oseph 
Cbwper of this Parish, died in childbed of her twenty-fifth 
or twenty-sixth Birth, which is the greatest Instance of such | 
a Polytokie in these Parts x88o Gray Struct, Bot (ed 6) 
33 note, Polytocous (beanng many times) would be more 
a^ropnate [than polycarpic] 

Folytomous (p^h'tomos), a, [f. Gr. type 
*lro\1^To/^.os (f woXv- much + -rofios cut) + -ous.] 
Divided, or involving division, into many parts. 

Bot, a. spec. Applied to a leaf having several 
divisions, but not articulated with the midrib so as 
to form leaflets (e. g , a pinnalifid or pinnatipartite 
leaf), b. Applied to branching in which the axis 
divides into more than two secondary axes at the 
same point. 

x^ Maynb Ej^s, Lex,, Polytomus, Sot,, applied by 
L. C Richard to leaves the median nervure of which, not 
the foliaceous part, 19 combined with the common petiole, 
but without articulation, which di<;tinguishes them from 
compound leaves polytomous x866 Treas Bot, 9x7 
Pohfiomons, pinna^, but without having the divisions 
articulated with the common petiole 


2 . Logic, Involving poly tomy: see next, 2. Dis- 
tinguished from Dichotomous and Tbichotomous. 

Polyljomy [f Gr.woXv-, Polt- + 

"Tojiia, {, •rofjtos cut. Cf. F. polytomu,} The con- 
dition or character of being polytomous. (Dis- 
tinguished from Dichotomy and Teiohotomy.) 

1 Bot* Division into several (mote than two) 
branches at the same point 
x87S Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bat, 148 Dichotomy (rarely 
Polytomy) ts caused by the cessation of the previous in- 
crease m length of a member at the apex, and by two (or 
more) new apices arising at the apical surface close to one 
another, which.. develope in diverging directions. 

2 . Logic, Division into several (usually, more 
than three) members. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 101 Division into many members 
may be called a polytomy. 1867 ArwATERLogte 71 A divi- 
sion m three members is called a Trichotomy* mto many 
members, a Polytomy. 

Polytone to Folytopian : see Poly- i. 
tFol3rtvicll (pp'litnk). Obs, rare, (Etron. 
politrioh ) [ad, \j, polytncliony Gr. •adkvrpvyov^ 
name of two ferns ssMaidenhaib la, b; f. iroXtis 
much + v/)«x- hair ] A rendering of L. Poly- 
tnehon^ under which the herbalists (e, g. Dodoens 
and Lyte) included the ferns Adtanium Capillus^ 
veneris and Asplesmtm Tnehomanes^ both called 
Maidenhair, and the moss Polyti ichum commune 
(Golden Maidenhair) 

[1578 LritR Dodoens iir Ixviii 409 The fiist kinde is called 
in Latine Adiantum, Polytrudmm [etc ]. llnd, Ixix. 410 
This herbe is called . in Latme Trichomanes\ in the 
Shoppes Polyinchon, llnd, Ixxi, 412 [Mosse] 3, Goldy- 
lockes, Polyinchon, or Golden Maydenheare The third 
kind which some call Golden Polytrichon, hath veiy small 
slender stalkes] xyas Bradley Dtct, s.v., The Vir- 
tues of Politrich are to dry, dissolve, and digest. 
Polytrichous : see Poly- i. 

Fo]Mroolial (pA*tn 3 fkal), a. ZooU [f- mod, 
L. poTyirochus (Ehrenberg) (f. Gr ttoAu-, Poly- -i- 
rpoxos wheel : see below) + -al ] a. Having several 
circlets of cilia, as the larva of a polychsete worm, 
b. Belonging to the division Poiytrocha of rotifers, 
in which the trochal disk or ' wheel * has several 
lobes So Folytroch (p^litiyk), a polytrochal 
animal; Poly troohous ^polytrochal, 

X858 Mayne Expos, Lex, Poly tfochus, applied by G C. 
Ehrenberg to two Families of the hiftisona Roitfera, 
having many crowns of hairs polytrochous. X878 Bfll 
Gegemanr's Comp Anat, 137 The larvae of the Chmtopoda 
are divided into mesotrachal, t^lotrochal, and polytrochal 
forms, 1890 Cent Diet,, Polylroch 

Folytrophic (pplitrpJik), a [In sense a, fr 
Gr. nokvTp^os giving much nourishment (f. woXv-, 
Poly- 4- rpi^xiv to feed) 4* -10 ; with sense b, cf. Gr. 
voXtSTpofpos (f. as above) highly nounshed,] + a. 
? Affording much nourishment; highly nutritive, 
Obs, b. Of a parasitic organism : Infesting more 
than one host. So Foly'tropby, abundant or 
excessive nutrition (?d 5 r,), 
x66x Lovell Hist, Amm 4- Mtu, 16 Hoggs flesh , is of 
easie concoction, polytrophick, and of a thick and viscous 
juyee 1667 Denham Direct, Paint, iv viii, Themselves 
must share in this Polutrophy. 1858 Mayne Expos Lex,, 
Polyirophta, term for excessive nutrition, polytrophy 
xgoo Nature 13 Sept. 465/1 Sometimes parasitic (facultative 
parasites), monotrophic or polytrophic [bacteua] 

Folytropic (P^litr^?*pik), a, [f Gr. voX^ponos 
turning many ways, versatile, etc, also much- 
travelled (epithet of Ulysses in the Odyssey), f. 
iroXu-, Poly- 4 * rphtros turn ] 

1 Capable of turning to vanous courses or ex- 
pedients; versatile. 

1838 Fraser's Mag XVII 506 In the Odyssey. . his poly- 
tropic powers are brought into full play 1862 Temple Bar 
Mag, Vl. 243 We may encountci men in that city who are 
as polytropic as TJlybses. 

2 . Math, Turning several times round a pole; 
also applied to a function which has several different 
values for one of the variable (opp, to pionotropic). 
Polytyke, obs. form of Politic 
Polytype (pp'litaip). [a. mod.F. polytype \ 
see Poly- and Type.] A cast, or form of stereo- 
type, made from an intaglio matrix obtained by 
pressing a woodcut or other plate into semi-flmd 
metal , also, a copy of an engraving, of printed 
matter, etc. made from such a cast. Also attnb. 


\x , tne arc or maKi: 
polytypes , Fo lytype v, traits [F. polytype^ 
to produce by polytypage 
x8oi Paris m tt was 11 Ixxxiv ss^note, The learn 
Camus, in his ‘ Historical Sketch of Polytypage and Ster 
Encycl Bni, (ed 

XVni (heading) Of Polytypage Ihd 567/2 Guil 
renorted that from om. Anerygutno. a... .Ua 1.... 


reported that from one engraving, for the 400 liv 
assignats, he had struck or polytyped 897 mother-puncl 
and 1487 daughters. Ibid , Didot issued proposals 


ana 1407 aaugiuers. Joid , Didot issued proposals 
printing polytyped editions of the classics ibid, 56! 
Professor Wilson of Glasgow . thought it possible to mi 
poly types of glass fiom engraved copperplates il 
Webster, Polyiype, a, as, a poly type plate, 1888 P 
Mall G 28 Nov. 6/r A handsome quarto volume w 
p^raits, twenty phototypes, and three polytypes. 
Bolytypic (pphtrpik), a. [f Gr Poi 


f. TuVos Type ] Having or involving 
several different types. Also Folyty pical a, 
x888 T T Guuck in Linn Soc yml., Zool XX. 201 
Polytypic evolution or Divergent Evolution is any traps- 
format wn of a species in which different types appear m 
different sections X890 Amer, Jrnl, Sc, Sei jn. XXXIX 
22 *A new species 'may be one that has-been formed by 
monotypic transformation, the old form disappearing with 
the production of the new, or it may be one that has arisen 
through polytypic transformation. 

Polyue, obs. form of Pulley. 

Polyuresis to Polyurio ; see Poly- i. 
Folyvaleut (p^liwalent), a, [Hybrid f, PoLY- 
4 - Valent ] 

1 Chem, = Multivalent. 

x88i Williamson m Nature x Sept 4x7/1 Polyvalent atoms 
can combine partly with one element, partly wuh another, 
and also, hke atoms can combine with one another, 

2 . Med, ? Having the property of counteracting 
various poisons. 

X904 Snt Med Jml 10 Sept 574 On® can easily obtain 
polyvalent antivenenes X005 H D Rollsstoh Dis, Liver 
iS5 The hypodermic injection of a bactericidal serum which 
is poly valent 

Hence Polyvalence, the character of being poly- 
valent; multivalence. 

X90a Bni Med Jml 12 Apr. 918 The poly valence of the 
amboceptor would be more difficult to understand [etc,] 
Polyvoltiae* see Poly- i. 
llFolyzoa (ppUzd’a-a), sh, pi, Zool Sing, 
polyzoou (-70 V pn). [mod.L., f. Gr. ttoAu-, Pol\- 
4* (voy an animal.] A class of compound or 
‘colonial’ aquatic (chiefly marine) invertebrate 
animals (sometimes reckoned as a group of Mol- 
lusca), of small size and various forms, often 
plant-like , popularly called moss-ammalcules, sea- 
mosses, sea-mats, etc. Also called Bryozoa. 

[1830 J. V. Thompson Zool Res 4* IUustr,\ 80 {heading) 
On rolyzoa, a new animal discovered as an inhabitant of 
some zoophites Ibid 92 The Polyxoa will probably be 
found in many dissimilar Genera of the Zoophytes.] x84a 
Brands Diet Sc , etc , Polyzoons, Polyzoa, a class of com- 

§ ound animals, resembling m their organs of support the 
ertulanans, but in their internal organization approaching 
nearly to the compound Ascidtans. 1847 O J ohnston Bnt, 
Zooph, (ed a) I. 256 The Polyzoa or ascidian polypes the 
Creator has cast in the mould not of the Radiata^ but 
of the Mollusca 1877 Huxley Anat, Inv Amm, viu 468 
The resemblance of the larval Brachiopod to a Polyzoon, 
and especially to Loxosoma, is striking 1901 Camh, 
Nat, Mist II 475 The name Polyzoa being employed by 
the majority of English writers while Bryozoa u, employed 
by practically all the Continental writers, 

0. A name for the colonial Radiolarians, also 
called Polycyttana : see Polyoyttabian, 

Hence Folyzo*al a, — next, a, 

Folyzoan (pplizonan), a, and $b, Zool [f. 
Polyzoa + -an.] a adj Belonging to or having 
the character of the Polyzoa, b. A polyzoan 
animal, a polyzoon ; an individual polyp or yooid 
of a polyzoan colony. 

1864 Webster, Polyzoan, one of a compound group 
Bryozoa,, Dana, 

Folyzoary (pplizGn'an). Zool, Also in Lat 
form polyzoarmin (pp hzcie® rii?m), pi. -ia. 
[ad mod,L. polyzddritm, f. Polyzoa 4 - -arium, 
-aby i.] The polypary or polypidom of a colony 
of Polyzoa, or the colony as a whole 
i 856 Go 5 Sb./^/x^/ Marine Zoohll sTheentireassemblnge 
of celts springing from one root-thread, or originating from 
a single cell, is called the polyzoary 1872 Darwin Orig, 
Spec, Vl! (ed. 6) 192 [Avicularia] Their movement caused the 
i^ole polyzoary to tremble X874 Wood Nat Hist 663 
The general shape of the whole group, or ‘polyzoary*, 
is very shrub like, standing bodily eiect, and giving out 
branches by two and twa 1B77 Huxley A nat Inv Anim 
viii. 459 The polyzoanum of Cristatella is free and creeps 
about as a whole. 

Hence Polsrsoarial (-ztfje»*rial) a , pertaining or 
relating to a polyzoary. 

x88s E R Lankester in Encycl Bni XIX. 431/2 
^Ectocyst' and ‘endocyst' form pait of a special ‘poly- 
zoanar nomenclature, but do not appear to beany longer 
needful 

Polyzoic (ppliz^u’ik), a [f. Polyzoa + -to. 
So F polyzoique ] 

1. Zool Pertaining to or of the nature of the 
Polyzoa; composed of a number of individual 
zooids constituting a ‘colony compound, colonial. 

*8ss Eng Cycl , Nat Hist III. 858/2 The Polyzoic type 
[of Mollusca} Itself presents five subordinate modifications 
in the five principal orders of the group x86z Hulme tr, 
Moqimt'Tandon u, ii 60 Duvernoy believed m the polyzoic 
natuve of the Tmmas and similar animals. 1903 [see Poly- 
psychic} 

b. In Sporozoa, Applied to a spore which pro- 
duces many germs or sporozoites 

G N. Calkins Protozoa 153 The archispores .. form 
a definite number of sporozoites, varying from one (mono- 
zoic) or two (dizoic) to many (pol^oic) 

2 Anthopol, Characterized by a belief in many 
imaginary living beings. 

z886 Encycl Bnt XX. 367/2 Perhaps tlie best name for 
this nist stage of religious development might be the ‘ poly- 
zoic 'stage 

So Folyzoism (-zffu’iz’m), the character of being 
polj’zoic (sense 1) 
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xgo3 Myers PersatttUH^ I G]oss.j Polysctm^ the 
property, in r complex organism, of being composM of 
minor and quasi independent organisms (like or 

* sea-mats*). 

Folyzome (pp*li2^«m), Geom, [f. Poly- -i- Gr. 
fwjua girdle ] (See quot.) Hence Folyzo’mal a. 

Cayley CafL Maf/t Pajen VI 470 If I/, &c , arc 
rational and integral functions . , all of the ^e degree r, m 
regard to the coordinates {x,y, a), tjien V &c. 

IS a polyzome, and the curve V U + + &q, =^0 a 

p^zomal curve. 

Polyzonal (pp^ho» ’nal), a. [f Poly- -i- Zonal ] 
Applied to a form of lens invented by Brewster, 
composed of a number of annular segments 01 
zones ; chiefly used in lighthouses. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxxviii. 323 I hose compound lenses, 
to winch I have given the name of polyssonalltiosts 1863 
TvNOAfL /feai xvii, 504 With a large polyzonal lens, 
Melloni converged an image of the moon upon his pile 
C1865 J, Wylde in Circ Sc. 1 , 258/2 A polyzonal lens, such 
as was emplojred. at the South Foreland lighthouse. 
Polyzooid (ppliztfu Old), a. Zooh [f Polyzoa 
+ -OID.] Resembling or of the nature of the Poly- 
zoa; polyzoan, polyzoic. 

1884 tr. ClcLuPs ZoqI. 210 The polyzooid nature of these 
[sponge stocks] is made apparent by the presence of many 
oscula. 

PolyzOOXI| sing, of POLYZOA, q. v. 
PolyzooniterpplizJw^uait). rare* [irreg. 
f, POLTZOON + -ira 1 r cf. Polybitic-] An indi- 
vidual zooid of a polyzoon. 

187* T R. Jones Amnu Kingd (ed, 4) 504 When the 
Folyzoonlte retires into its abode, the setss and soft termina- 
tion of the cell are gradually folded inwards, in the manner 
exhibited iii the annexed figures . . representing the various 
stag^ of the process. ^ 

llPoma (pJi^ma), Atiat. [a. Gr, ir^/xa, -ar- 
lid.] The occipital operculum of the brain of 
a monkey. 

1889 BucA^s I/andbk. Med,^ Sc, VIII. 162/1 Since the 
dorsal termination of the occipital fissure is covei-ed by the 
poma, there results an apparent continuity of the pomatic 
and occipital fissures. 1893 in Syd, Soc Lex, 

Pomace (pi^’m^s). Forms : 6 ponies, pomois, 
7- pomace; also 7 pumla, 8--9 pom(m)ioo, 
pummioe, pummaoe. See also Poumby. [A 
derivative of L. pomum or F. pomme apple : the 
form pomace^ if oiigiiial, appears to coirespond 
to med.L. p5mllcmni^ pomattum cider (?for L. 
*pa;fMceum ) ; but the sense makes a difficulty, as 
&) also the variant forms. 

Cf also OV.pamdiGodtf)^ in mod. patois of Y&res (near 
Havre) la masse de pommes, apr^s que le pressoir a 
expnmele jus *. thus exactly = Ene. paruace.} 

1 . The mass of crushed apples in the process of 
m^ing cider: a. after the jmce is pressed out; 
h, before the juice is pressed out. 

a. i57t Mascall P/mt 4* GraA^, 6 Though the Pepms 
be sowen of the pomes of Peares and good Apples 
1664 Evelvm JCal. /fort. Dec. (1739) 223 sow, as yet, 
Pomace of Cider Pressings to raise Nurberies Z678 Wor- 
LiDGB Cyder {i 6 qt) Scalding water wherein you may boyl 
imple-pumis. X693 Evelyn De U Quint Compl. Gard^zt , 
Pomace^ is die mash which remains of pressed Apples, after 
the Sider is made, used for producing of Seedling Stocks in 
Nurseiy-Gardens. *707 Mortimer tfnsb, (172*) I. s If you 
sow Apple or Crab Kernels, sow the Pummace with them, 
which will come up the first Year, 1884 T. Hardy Wessex 
Talest fnierlopers at Knap (1889) 157 where the. dunghills 
smell of pomace instead of stable-refuse. 1897 Evesham 
yrnl x6 Jan , The pomice or must aftei cider abstraction. 

b. 1764 Crokbr, etc Diet. Arts^ etc. s.v. Cyder^ The 
apples are then ground, and the pummice is received in 
a large open mouthed vessel a 1825 Forby Pcc B. A nghat 
Pummacit the mass of apples mashed under a stone roller 
before they are placed between layers of straw or the cyder- 
press. 1886 [sec POMMBYj. 

2 . transf, a. Anything crusiied or pounded to 
a pulp. 0. Any solid refuse whence oil has been 
expressed or extracted; c.g. the refuse of the 
menhaden and other fish after the oil has been 
extracted, formerly known as Jish-^uanOj fish-cake^ 
po§y-ihum\ also, the cake left after expressing 
castor oil from the beans ; both used as fertilizers. 

a XSSS W Watreman FardU Facions r. vi. 101 Then put 
they the fisshe into the hollowes of the roeques, and beate 
It to pomois. 1705 Hickeringill Pnest-cr, ii. i. 13 Thus 
we poor frail Mortals(like Corn between two great contrary 
Mill-stones) are bruised to Pommice. 2766 Compl. Farmer 
s. V Madder^ These roots are cut. and pounded in mortars 
, till they are reduced into a kind of pummice. 
b. x^x Agric. Maine VI 44 The residuum left after ex- 
pressing the oil, that IS the cake, pumice, or as commonly 
called, the chwn^ which contains nearly the whole fertilizing 
portions of the fish. X864 Ibid IX. 43 Fish pomace, or the 
residuum of herring after the oil is pressed out, is greedily 
eaten by sheep, swine and fowL x8^ U.S. Comm, Fish 
Fisheries XKlI 479 The *fibh cuttings’ and refuse fish 
which accumulate at the cannenes are made into pomace 
and sold for fertilizer. 

1877 Rep Connecticut Board if Agric, (xSvS) 295 In some 
[fertilizers], castor pomace, leather scraps, and other cheaper 
materials are used. 1878 Ann, Rep. Confuciiciet Agnc, 
kxper. Station (1879) 38 Castor Pomace, . the aushed seeds 
of the castor-oil plant after the extraction of the oil— is a 
long-known and well-tested fertilizer. 1895 YearbA. U.S, 
Depmi. Agnc, (i^) 292 Castor oil plants.. .The pomace is 
considered valuable for fertilizing purposes* 

1 8. The head, heart, lights, liver, and windpipe 
of a sheep or lamb. Obs, 


x688 R. Holmb Armoury in, iij 83/2 Poma&s of a sheep, 
IS all the Intrals. Ibtd, 88/z Sheep Pummices is the Head, 
Heart, Ligjits, Liven and Wind-Pipe of a Sheep all hanging 
together 1750 £ Smith Compl, Ptousew, fed 24) 66 To 
hash a Lamb’s Punuce. 

4 . Comb,^ as pomace-shovel, a sbovel used for 
pomace (in sense i). 

x886 T Hardy Woodlanders xxviu. The blades of the 
pomace-shovels, which had been converted to sted mirrors 
by the action of the malic acid. 

Fomacentroid (pJnm^e'utroid), a, and sb, 
[f. mod L Pdmacerdnts (Lac^pMe 1802), geneilq 
name (f. Gr. irw/ta Ixd, cover + tcivTpov centre) + 
-OID.] a. ac^. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the Pomacentridm^ a family of tropical fishes, of 
which Pem^entnes Is the typical genns. b. sb. 
A fish of this family, 1890 in Cent Diet, 

FoxnaceoiiS (pemF I’Jos), m.i [f. inod.L. pmd- 
cc'tes (f. L pd/num apple) + -ous : see -aobous.] 

1 , Of, pertaining to, or consisting of apples. 

1706 Baynard in sir J, Floyer f/ot 4- Cold Bath ii, (1706) 

128 Apples and pomaceous Juice& arc the greatest Pectorals. 
X708 J. Philips Cyder 11. ^8 English Plains Blush with 
pomaceous Harvests, breathing Sweets. 2757 Dyer Ffeece 
I 61 Lawns, and purple groves Pomaceous. 

Jig, i86x Temple Bar Mag. I. 486 An extra feast of 
pomaceous trash, m the shape b.'iply of.. Clarissa Harlovoe, 

2 . Bot, Of the nature of a pome or apple ; of or 
pertaining to the Pomex^ a division of rosaceous 
trees bearing pomes or pome-like fruits. 

1858 Mayne Bs^os, Lex,f Pomaceus^ Bot„ .pomaceous, 
Poma'oeous, a,^ rare-^, [f. Pomaojs + -bods.] 
Resembling or consisting of pomace. 
x8a8 m Webster. x88s in Ogxlvie. 

tFoma'da, poma'do. Obs , Also 7 pom- 
mada, -ado, poni(m)ade, [a, Ii. pomade, -ata 
(Florio), f. ^nto pommel of a saddle : see -ada« 
In form ponm^, z&.txy,pommade\ see also -ado.] 
An exercise of vaulting upon or over a horse by 
placing one hand on the pommel of the saddle. 

2596 Nashb Saffron Walden 28 Mercury .to inspire my 
pen with some of his nimblest Pomades and Sommersets. 
>599 B JoNsON Cynthia's Rev ii. 1, How oft he hath done 
the whole or the halfe pomroado in a seuen night before. 
a 1^7 Aubrey Bne/ Lives I. 4x8 He was , very., 
active. He did the TOtnado in the saddle of the third horse 
in hts armour. 1706 Phillifs, Pomada, 2727-41 Chambers 
Cyel, PomadOi an exercise of vaulting the wooden horse, 
by laying one hand over the pommel of the saddle. 

fFoma’dOf Obs . rorb ^\ [s=njcdX./^- 
tmta (Du Cange), obs. F. pommade (1514 in 
Godef, from Gascony or Beam), Pr. pomada 
cider ; see PoMB sb ,, -ade i.] A drink made of 
apples; cider, 

2393 Langl. P. pi. C, XXI. 412 May no pyement ne 
pomade ne presiouse drynkes Moyste me to |» fulle ne my 
purst slake 

Fomade (p^m^^'d, Ifpoma^d), sb,^ Also d-7 
pomado, 7 pomada, -ata, pommade. [a. F. 
pomniado (m this sense) = pomada. It, pomaia. 
See Pomatum, and cf. prcc.] A scented ointment 
(m which apples are said to have been originally an 
ingredient) Tor application to the skin ; now used 
esp. for the skin of the bead and for dressing the hair. 
Pomade dvotne, name of a healing salve, 

236* Wardb tr. Alexis' Seer. 11. 21 To make asweetc Suet 
called in Frenche and Italian Pommade in latine pomatum. 


Cotgr , Pommade, Pomatum, or Pomata (an oyntment). 
263s tr Com Hist. Francton x 28 , 1 have a Pomada to 
mSce fair the skin. 2637 PAysteal Diet., Poma^, or 
pomaia, a sweet smelling salve made of apples 2736 Foote 
Bng. Jr, Paris ii. 1799 I- la* 
pomades. 2799 M, Underwood Dts. Children {oA HI, 
207 A cold . , usually requires nothing more than a little 

S omade divine . to bo put to the nostrils. 2874 Bvrnand 
fy time vl 48 He was partial to sweet-smelling pomade, 
j&ence Pomade v, tram, [cf, F. pommader 
(i 8 th c, in Godef.)], to anoint or dress with 
pomade; whence PonufdedjJ//. a, 

1889 Mrs, Ouphant PoorGenilem, xliv, A powdored^and 
pomaded woman like Mrs, Sam Cfockiord, 2893 Viei^ 
telly Glances Back 1 . xxi, 411 The bachelors, pomaded 
their hair with great liberality. 

Foma^, obs. form of Pommaob. 

Fomaise, Fomall, obs. ff, Pdmic®, Pommbl, 
Fomandev p^'nibidoi, pomamdor). 

Now Jdist, Also 6 pomaundor, pommatmd^e, 
pomemaunder,pom(e)ajnber, 6-7 pomman^r, 
[Early inod,£, pomdfyaniher (whence by dissimi- 
lation Jomando^, a. OF. *pom 6 ambre, pomm 
dUmhn (13th c.), i, porno apple jjsec Pome) -f- 
ombre Ambbr ; in med.L. jpomum ambrt (13th c,). 
Stressed pofnojdder bv Skelton, J. Heywopd, Wither, and 


I a chain from the neck or esp, a prei>crva- 
tive against infection. 

2492 Privy Purse Bxp Hen YTf in Bentley Bxtopta 
Hist (1831) 90 To one that brought the King a box with 
poraandw loj Hawes Past Pleas, xxvii 225 The rofc 
was Knotted with pomaunderb rmht swetely, Encencing 
out the yll odours misty, 1523 SitELroN Garl, Lam el 
Z027 Col^under, Swete pomauuder. Good cassaundei 
2342 Boorde Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 290 Make a pome 
maunder vnder this manor. 2562 Bulleyn BttltuarA, Bk. 
Simples^ 59 b, A precious Pomamber to be wome against 
foule stinkyng aire. 2364-78 — Dial agst Pest (1888) 49 
Be not without a good Pomeamber made of Storax, Cata- 
mite [etc] 2628 Wither Bnt. Rememb. ii. 9 Or like 
Pomanders of a curious Sent 2633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Odour iv, Then should the Pomander, which was before 
A speaking sweet, mend by reflection 2648 Hlrrick 
Hes^r., Pomander Bracelet, The heads I kist, hut most 
lov'd her That did perfume the pomander x66x Lovfll 
Hist, A mm. 4- Min. 55 Balls are therefore called vulgarly 
poma amhx.ox Pomanders 1683 Loftd Gas No 1804/4 
A little Gold Box, with a sweet Pomander in it 27x0 Steell 
Toiler No. 24s f 2 Bracelets of braided Hair, Pomander, 
and Seed-Pearl 2852 Thackeray Esmond ir xi, The 
courtier . bowed out of the room, leaving an odour of 
pomander behind him. 2864 Hawthorne Dollwer Rom 
(1879) 2^ Pomanders, and pomades, the scented tnemorj' of 
which lingpired about their toilet tables 

b. transf, and Jig Something scented, 01 having 
a sweet odour. 

>599 B. JoNSON Ev Matt out qfHutn v. vii, [said to a fop] 
Away, good pomander, goe. a 2625 Fletcher Womans 
Prise v. 1, Oh what a stmking thief is this? Tames stieet 
to him Is a meere Pomander. x6ao R Hill Paihw Piety 
II. 285 [We] God's Pomander, smell hetta by rubbing. 

2. The case in which this perfume was earned, 
usually a hollow ball of gold, silver, ivory, etc., 
often m the fahaiic of an apple or orange. 

x^t^ Pray Pmse Exp. Princess Mary 2 Jan. (2831) 
p. xxii, To the frenche quenes seruant that brought a po- 
mander of gold. 2602 Holland Pliny 11 605 A ball or 
pomander of crystall held opposit between the member and 
the Sun beams. 2668 R L Estrange Vis. Quev (1708) xo8 
Abundance of Hair Bracelets, Lockets, Pomanders, Knots 
of Ribbands. z88o Shortkousb % iHglesani (i88a> II 272 
He himself carried a pomander of silver in the shape of an 
apde, stulied with spices. 

D- Jig, Applied to a book containing a collection 
of prayers ; also of secrets, etc. 

2358 Becon {title) The Pomander of Prayer, wherein is 
contained many godly Prayers, whereunto are added cer- 
tayne Meditations, called S. Augustin's. Ibid, Ded., I 
thought it good to geue vnto you this nu Pommander of 
praiet, wher in ar breifii contained such godli proien. as 
ar most mete in this our age to be vsed of al degres & 
estates x6m {title) The Divine Pymander of Hermes 
IS Trismegistus, . . Translated . into EnglUh By . . 


G. Herbert Herrick, and so given by Johnson, Webster 
1828, Ogilvie, Cassell. 

exaSo Romasi de la Rose 21008, Plus olant que pomme 
d’embre. xa,. MS, Harl 2378 w Henslow Med Wks, 
iidh C, 122 Pomum ambre.) 

1 . A mixture of aromatic substances, usually made 
into a ball, and carried in a small box or bag 
(see 3) in the hand or pocket, or suspended by 


estates x6m {title) The Divine Pymander of Hermes 
Mercnrius Trismegistus, . . Translated . into EnglUh By . . 
Doctor Everard. 

8. attnb,, as pomandet box, b/ acelet. chain 
>599 B JoNSON Ev Man out if Hum, ri i, Walkes all 
day bang'd in pomander chains. 2620 •^Alch i iv, Offring 
citizens wines pomander bracelets. As his pteseruatiue, 
made of the elixir. 27^ Robertson Hist licot vii, Wks. 
18x3 I 527 An Agnus Dei hung by a pomander chain at 
her neck v^Aiheimum^Ef^ Z33/X We see the clouded 
cane and pomander box of Sir Plume. 

IjPomarcl, pommajrd (pomaT). [From Po- 
m^xd, Fommard, the name of a village in the 
department of C 6 tc d’Or, France.] A red Bur- 
gundy wine. 

1833 C. Redding Mod. Wines y. (1836) 100 Pomard, of 
somewhat more body than Volnay, 2B83 Chamb. yrnl 
2S Dec. 787/r A dozen of oysters . and a bottle of pomard. 
1903 Wnu Merchant's Pnee List, Burgtmdtes Pommard, 
a fine fuU-flavoured wine. 

Fomarine (ppmilrdin), a. Otmlk. [ad. F. 
pomarin, arbitrary repr. of mod. h.pSmatorhtmes.l 
as PoMATOBHnra ; applied to a species of Skua, 

1B38 Emyel, Bnt, (ed. 7) XVI, 633/2 The skua the 
pomarinc jager and Richardson's jager 2863 Spring 
Lapl. 3Sp. 1 could never detect the pomanne skua breed- 
ing in this district 2883 Seebohm Bnt, Birds III. ^9 
note. The Pomanne Skua does not differ from the other 
Skuas in the structure of its nostnla 
+ FomaTioufl, a, Ohs, mre^^. [f. L povid- 
ruus of or relating to fruit (f. pomum tmxtipdmtes 
frmt-tree) + -ous.J 

2636 Blount Glossogr , Pmanous , . . ofor belonging to an 
Orchard or to fruit in general, but most common fy Apple^ 
2658 Philufs, Pomanous, (lat.) belonging to a Pomarj', 1 
an Orchard, or place set with Apple-trees. 1775 in Ash 
f Fo*33i.ariBt, Obs, rare^'K [f. L pdmanum 
(see next) + -IST.] The keeper or proprietor of 
an orcharri. 

s688 R. Holms Armoury ii 86/2 Pomarists or Lovers 
and Keepexs of Orchards* 

t Fo'ttftvy. Ohs, In 4 pomen, 5 -arie, [ad 
L pomarium an orchard, prop, neut of pdmdrtus 
odLl pomum bmt:\ A frmt-garden ; an orchard. 

a 2380 Pistill of Susan 63 Euery day bi day In pe Pomen 
bei ibid 209 porw-ont be pomen we passed us to 

play. 7 a 2400 Morte Arth. ^64 Was no poinarie so pightc 
Sfpryncezb Erthe. lt 6 s 6 jLO^ Glossogr,, Pome^, a 
place set with Frmt trees, an Orchard , also an Apple Loft 1 
Fomate sb. rare, Obs exc dial. 

Also 8 Sc, pdmet. [ad. mod.L pdniatmn' see 

-atbI.] a. ■■ Pomace 3 a. b » Pomatum i. 

x6ge EVELYN (27*9) 27S There is made a 

or Ornate of this Root. 2773 Fercusson AM Retkte 
Poems (1785) ao6 The pomet siaister’d up his hair 2903 m 
Ei^.Dial Diet, , w re 

Fomate v, rare, Obs. exc, dtaf, [f. 
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POMEaBANATI!. 


PouATUU ct -ATE 3,] trmxs. a To reduce to 
a pomatum or paste, b. To dress (the hair) with 

poinattiin 4 

1684 tr. Bouti's Merc, Comfit, xix 743 Tincture of Steel 
pomated. 1893 Galt R, Gtlhatze xluj Htb hair iivas as if 
It had been pomated 

Pomaidc (p^mae tik), a, [f. Gr. irwfjia, ncjfiaT- 
lid, cover (see Poma') + -lo ] Of or pertamiug to 
the poma; arising from the overlapping of the 
poma^ as a fissure in a monkey's brain. 
x8^ Buck^s Httndhk Med Sc, VIII 162/1 A lateral 
between the pomatic marmn and the ectal surface of the 
temporal gyre Ibid [see Poma] 

Pomatioid (p^ms tl|Oid), a, Zool [f. modX. 
PomdtiaSy generic name, a. Gr irojfuiTias a snail 
with an opeicnlnm (TrStpa) ] Resembling or per- 
taining to the genus or the {smily Foma- 

iiidaBt of opercukted terrestrial snails, 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Did 

Fomatorkine (p^u-matnram), a OniUh, 
fad, modX. fSmaiorhtntts adj , f. Gr. irw/ia, -ar- 
lid, cover + fiiv- nose.] Having the nostrils 
partly covered with a scale. Applied ineptly to 
a single species of Stercoranm or Skua, all the 
genus being really * pomatorhine ^ • cf. Poiiabine. 

1884 Yarreix Brit, Birds (ed. 4] III 671 The Poraato- 
rbtne Skua is said, .to deposit two eggs in a mere depression 
of the moss on the tundras of the Taimyr x&6 List 
Antm.Zool Soc Stercorai-^usfomatormuns^T&mxti,)^ 
Pomatorhine Skua. 

Pomatam (p^m^'d^m), sd, [a. mod L fdmd- 
turn, f, fomum apple + ^dtunif -ate^ ] 

1 . 3 = Pomade 

XS6» Wards tr, Alexes* Seer ii 4a b, This Pomatum wil 
be as whyte as snowe. 1397 G^rarob Herbal in, xcv. 1276 
There is likewise made an ointment with the pulpe of Apples 
and Swines grease and Rose water, which is vsed to 
beautifie the face called in shops PomeUum^ of the Apples 
whereof it is made. 1657 W Coles Adam in Eden clxviii. 
258 Pomatum, which is of much use to soften and supple 
the roughnesse of the skin, t/xa-xa Pope Rape Lom ii. 
X20 Gums and Pomatums shall his night restrain. X783 
Phil Trans, LXXIII. 240 Its essence is mixed with poma- 
tums for the face and hands. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 
u, Their hair disguised with powder and pomatum. 

attrib, 1699 Baveitant Alloznne v, i, They say it is your 
custom to sleep m Pomatum Masques XW3 Loud Gag, 
No, 1808/4 One Silver Pomaium-Fot 1885 1. A Guthrie 
Tinted Verna x. 121 Your bottles and pomatum-pots. 

+2, « CiDEii. Ohs, rarer“^, 

1657 Physical Did , Pomattm^ a drink made of apples. 
HencePomaintm v irans , » Pomade v \ Ponaa*- 
tamed (-^md) pfl, a , anointed with pomatum ; 
Poma’tumy a., sticky with pomatum, 

1786 Pegonolo^ia 80 His whiskers, .combed, and poma- 
turned by his mistress xBax-go Ld Cockburn Mem, i. 29 
Powdered and pomatumed hair 1857 Ld Campbell Lives 
Chief Justteeslll.ln 250 The wigs that had been pmperly 
mzzed and pomatumed. X894 Mrs Ritchie Ck^ters jr 
Mem 1. 10 Features, ornamented with little pomatumy 
wisps of hair- 

Pomayse, obs. form of Pdmioe 
II Fomke (p/?*mbfi), fSwahili fomhe.'] An 
intoxicabng diink made by fermentation from 
many kinds of gram and some finits m Central 
and East A&ica. 

x8s7 R F. Burton Cenir Afr (t86o) I in. 95 Gram is so 
abundant that the inhabitants [of Zungomero] exist almost 
entirdy upon the intoxicating pombe, or bolcus-beer. 
x866 Livincttone L^t Jmls, v (1873) I 1x7 The chief 
koueht a huge basket of ^omhe, 1878 H. M Stanley 
Dark Cant, 1 vii, 131 The great jar of lioth topped pomb6 
IS then brought up 

Fomkgranade, obs form of PouEGEANAoas. 

Fomkil: seePoMBLTa 

Fome sh, (Also in comb 5 powDafe, 

6 po^, 0-7 pom.) [a. OF. pome (F pomme) 
late L or Romanic *pdma apple, one pi, of L 
pmum < fruit', kter, ‘apple'.] 

1. A fmit" of the apple kind or tesembimg an 
apple ; now only poet, an apple, t Pumcal pine^ 
pomegranate » Apple Punic (Apple 3), 

f^tiad on Hash 111, 742 Ox dong aboute her 
roote if that me trete, The pomes sadde & hraune wil hit 
«te ^ c Z430 Lydg Ballad Commend our Lady lai 
O punical pome ayens al pestilence. 1589 Flemino Vtt^, 

It 22 A taste ..of wholsome cytron pom& xyao 
Evelyn sSyha n v 154 They have sometimes produced a 
pretty sm^l Pome Z839 Bailey Festus xxvlu (1831) 466 
Like her of old, ere dropped the golden pome. 

b. BoU A succuto infetioi fruit, consistmg of 
a firm Aesby body formed of the enlarged ca!tyx, 
inclosing two or more few-seeded carpSs (rarely 
o^y one) of cartilaginous or bony texture, forming 
the core : as an apple, pear, quince, haw, etc. 

18x6 Keith Pim. Boi II 160 In the pear the pome 
topers down gradually to the point of insertion. z6<2 m 
Pni^nac* yml, XIII. 14 The fruit is a small blade pome 
1 2. The heart or head of a cabbage, cauliflower, 
or broccoli (F. ponmie,) Obs 

178 When their heads and 
tr? 5 fofined, if you perceive any of them ready torun 

Eal If art, A}ig (1729) 213 Cauly-flowers over speeding to 
pome and head, * 

8. transf, A ball or globe, especially of metal; 


the royal globe or ball of dominion golden apple 
(Apple 6 ) ; see also quot. 1866. 

?GX4oo MorteArih, 3353 And syne probes me a pome 
pighte fulle of faire stonyh In sygne j^at I sothely was soae> 
rayneinerthc 1^79 /w.i? JFarSt* (18x3) 293 A belt with 
anepome gamissic with peril. 18x4 Southey Rodenckxmi 
131 Where was the rubied crown, the sceptre where, And 
vmere the golden pome iW6 Direct. Anffl (ed ^g^jPomCi 
a round ball of silver or other metal; which is filled with 
hot water, and is plac^ on the altar in winter months to 
prevent danger or accident with the chahee, from the hands 
of the pnest becoming numb with cold 
+ 4, Fortif, The rounded projecting shoulder of 

I a bastion Obs, 

I 1508 Barret Theor, Warres v. i 123 The parts of a Bul- 
warke are..the Orecchion or Pome, or card, or shoulder. 
x5^ Floriq, Orecclaonet that part of a tmlwarke which is 
called by some the pome, guard, or shoulder 
fS. « PoMANDEB I. lare 

1313 Douglas Mneis xn Prol. 146 Precyus invnetment, 
salve, or fragrant pome 

6 . Comb,fa.spome-beartftgj-sdapedsLd}s ; fpome- 
adam [m F. pomme d'Adam * mod.L pomuni 
Adamt\ « Adam's apple i, Iime-frait; t pome- 
paradise [cf F . pomme de paradis (Cot^. 
a sweet kind of apple, = Pabadise apple a, 
Honet- APPLE b; t pome-qxdnoe, ?an apple- 
shaped vanety of quince; f pome-warden, ? = 
PoME-pEAB. See also Pome-citron, etc. 

1600 SuRFLET CounirieFarme in. xxvl 482 As for *porae- 
adams [Fr ortg, pommes d'Adam] they are round, twise or 
thrise as great, os orenges 1901 G Nicholson's Diet, Gard,, 


Passe-pommef the Pome-paradice, Honny-apple, or Honny- 
meale , (an apple thats quickly ripe, and quickly rotten). 
x6s8 Phillips, Povie-faradice, a fruit called a John-apple. 
i(Sox Holland Phny II X05 A liniment of it and *Pome~ 
quinces or Peare-quinces, easeth the head-ach. 1893 Syd, 
Soc, Lex , Powj/^r/Wj^pome-shaped. 1494 Fabvan Chron, 
VII, 605 Other more coraon fruytes as costardes, wardens, 
■^‘pomewardons, nchardons, daraysyns, and plummes 
+ F01116, ». Obs, [ad. F, pommer^ f. pomme : 
sec prcc ] mtr. To form a close compact head or 
heart, as a cabbage, lettuce, etc ; to head, to heart. 

X638 Evelyn Fr Gard, (1673) 175 There is another sort 
of cabbage .they seem to me the most jiatuial of all the 
rest ; for they pome, close to the ground. 1699 — A ceianet 
(1729) 130 Lettuce ty’d close up, Rome and Blanch of them- 
selves 1727 %,%\nTxgvt,Praci Gard \\\ xxiu 130 The time 
of sowing the chief of the Brasnccds^ especially those diat 
pome or cabbage. 

PomeaiiiDer, obs. form of Pomander. 
tFome-apis, Obs, Also 7 pome-appease, 8 
pomme d'Api, -d*Apis. [ad. F. pomme d'api : 
cf L. vtaliis appiana (Plmy), f. the name of one 
Appius, who IS said to have grafted the apple on 
a quince-stock.] A variety of apple. 

[1377 B. Googe Hereshach's Husb (1586) 87 In the olde 
time the cheefest Apples were Claud lans, Matians, and 
Appians, so called of their first founders 1611 Cotgr s v 
Ponme, Pomme A/j^e, ou dAJiJte, an Apple thats like a 
Quince, both m smell, and bignesse ] 1664 Evclyn JCal, 
Hert, (1729) 233/1 Fruit Tiees for a moderate Plantation 
Apples. P^se-pomei Pome Apis* Cour-pendue. z6^ 


wtuen IS called the Ladies Longing 174* Combi Fam,~ 
Piece n 111. 361 Pomme d'ApI, . and some Appl^ of less 
Account. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev, Man his own Gard, 
(rBo3) 671 Apples. . Aromatic russet, Pomme d’Apis, New- 
town pippin, 

tFome-ce-dre. Obs, [f. Pomb+F. It. 
eedro citron,] = next. 

o 1430 Lyoo. Min> Poems (Percy Soc ) 13 The pome-cedre 
corageos to lecomfort Z48S Botoner Tulle on Old Are 
(Caxton) Fiv, Pomegamades, oienges, figges, dates, al- 
inandes, pomecedies, 

t Fouie-ci'tron. Obs. [f. Pome + Citron. 
Cf. L. malum cztreum ] = Citron i. 

*SSS Eden Deeres 81 A great firute as bygge as pome 


tney latroM] be very great and rounde like Pompeons, they 
«U them Pomadrons. x6ox Holland Phny 1 339 The 
Pqmeatron is not so good to be chewed and eatS of it 
^Ife. x6s5 Pu^chas Pilgrimage iv. 1173 The Band yeeldeth 
figs, Pome^nates, Muske-tmllions, Pome-Citrons very 
fame, Damfier Voy, HI. n. 56 Pine-Apples, Pome- 
citrons, Pomegranates, and other sorts of Fruits. xSoa 
jAMiBScm Use ^ncr. Hist I ii, 439 The pome-citron is said 
to hear fruit at alltimes. 
k Comb.y as pome-citron pill^ tree^ wood, 

1624 Darcib MHerestes xvi 66 In ste^d of incense 
mey vsed Cedar or Pomecytron wood for perfume x&ix 

Pomwitrott ^ee. ifog H Woolley Gentlew Comp, 177 
The Pomo-citron-pills preserve and help digestion, 
t Fome-dorry. Obs, Also 5 -dorreag, -de 
S?* f h F. dorS gilded.] 

yn. Old Cookery f A meat ball or lissole coated with 
yolk of egg, etc. : cf. Endorb v, 

^*780) 106 For to make Pomme- 
aorry Take Buff and hewe yt smal al raw rost yt and 

(1862) 37 For ^owrne dprrys Endore hit with jolkes of 
^^^hefydiks 38 Pome doireng CX440 


Fomege, obs. form of Pdmioe. 
Pomegranate (jppm-, px^mjgrse-net, ppm-, 
p27*migr3enet). Forms: 4 pomme-, poom-, 
powmbe-, 4-5 poun(e-, pum-, 4-6 powm-, 4-8 
pom-, 6 pomb-, 4-8 pome- ; a. 4-6 -garnade, 
-garnard(6, -gamat(6, -garnet(t(e, (4 -gemett, 
5 -garned); $ (5 -grenet), 5-7 -granad(e, 
-granat, 5 -granarde, 6-8 -granet ; 6- pome- 
granate. 7. 4 pown-, poim-garnette, 4-6 
-gamard, 4-7 -garnet, (5 -karnet) ; 5 pon-, 6 
poyngarnette, ponegarnarde, pound garnette 
B 5 bamegarnade, 6 palm-gamete. [ME. a. 
OF pome {pomvte^ puine) grenate^ -adej ~et(f)e, 
garfi-f gham-i gtiam-j gtiern-^ gem-ate, -ade, 
-et(^e, f pomme ny^c^penate^ in rnod.F. gre- 
nade = It. granata^ Sp. granada pop L or Com, 
"Komamc grdndta for cl, L. grdnaium (=: mSlwn 
gr&ndtmii in med.L, pomum grdndtum), a pome- 
granate, hi. (an apple) having many grams or 
seeds. The stem-pait g/en- became in OF. by 
metathesis gaf'n-t whence the Eng, forms 
in -gum- from r4th to i6th c . ; the OF, ending 
-ate became an Eng -at(et -ette, -etU, the F -ade 
of southern oiigm (see -adb) gave Eng. -ode and 
-ard (Cf. GarnadbI, Garnet 2, Geanate^, 
Grenade 1.) The first element (in Norman F. 
pume, pQime) became in ME. variously pomme ^ 
poofn^ pomey pom, pomb, and poum, pum, powmb^ 
coirupted to poun, pown, pon, poyn, and pound. 
Stressed by the poets generally fiom i7tIito 
19th c., and by Bailey, Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
pomegra*nate ; in some recent dictionanes po'me- 
p'anate,] 

1. The fruit of the tree Pimica Granatum^ N. O. 
Myrtacem, a large loundish many-celled berry, 
with many seeds, each enveloped in a pleasantly 
acid juicy reddish pulp, enclosed in a tough leathery 
nnd of a golden or orange colour tinged with red 
® * 3 * 0 " 3 ® Horn Ck, 374 A poumgarnet ber sche brak. 13 , . 
M* E A lilt P B 1466 As pay prudly hade piked of pom- 
garnodes. 2382 Wychf Nuw, xiii 24 [23] Of the powm- 
gamettis [1388 of pumgarnadis] forsothe tliei token, 2398 
Trevisa Sarik, De P, R, xvii xcix, (Bodl, MS.), Malus 
granata is a tre Jjat beieth pommegamettes CX400 tr 
SecretaSeciet , Gov Lordsk 84 Take pe lowse of Jie poume 
garnet. <71430 Lydg Mm, Poems (Percy Soc.) 13 Oreiigis, 
^mondis, and the pome garnade \rime glade] <7x460 
Play Sacram 186 Pumgarnetis & many other spycis 1330 
Falsgr. 236/2 Pome garnet, Pomme de granade, X54X K. 
Copland Guydon's Quest, Chintrg. Njb, Ye must gyue 
hym some of a pomgarnade to eate 1347 Boorde arev, 
Healtk cxlu 53 The juyee of pome Garnardes x6i3 R. 
Cawdrey 2ViW(g (ed 3), Jromegamet, or pomegranet, 
akmdoffimt 

Secret , Priv P) w 244 Gourdes 
I and Poumgiene[t]s. 2439-30 tr Higden (Rolls) I, 208 
j Bawmes, oliues, pomegranardes 1333 Elyot Cast Helihe 
n yni (1542) 21 b, Pomegianates be of good luyce, and pro- 
I Si? stomacke. 2333 Eden Treat Newe Ind, 

(Arb.) 3S The tree, that beareth the pomgranate 2390 
Webbe Tray, (Arb,) 33 Al manner of fruites whatsoeuer, 
Pombwanwes, Orenges, Limons 1392 Drayton Harmo- 
nieqfCk (Perw Soc) 27 Pleasant liquor that distils from 
me pomgranet fine, c zfiao Robinson Mary Magd 1005 
Her temples, peices of Pomegranates seeme. x6ss E. 
Terry V qy, E, Ind, 96 Here are store of Pome-granats, 
Pome citrons. 2795 Pope Odyss, vii 149 With deeper red 
the foil pomegranate glows, X 7 S 7'‘48 Thomson Summer 
6B1 Nor, on Its slender twigs I/iw-bending, be the full 
pomegranate scorn’d x866 Rogers Agric. h Prices I 
632 Pomegranates are quoted m 1284 at a shilling each. 

y, 138a Poungarnet [see b] 2398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P, R XVII 1 (MS Bodl), Almaundes and poungar- 
pardw leueb here malice bi crafte of tdeinge ^ 2423 Voc 
in Wr.-Wuleker 647/37 Hoc malum granatmn. poun- 
karnet. 2466 Mann, 4* Househ, ExP, (Roxb.) 330 Item, 
for xyj pongarnettes, the same day, ij.s vj d, 230a Pnvy 
Purse Exp, Ehz. Y ork (1830) 74 A present of poyn- 

garnettes and apufles 2343 Rates 0/ Customs ddb. 
Pound gamettes the U, vir mid 2343 Nottingham 
Rec, IIL 224 Umim pomum granatum vocatum ‘ a pound 
gayner U error for sfxntt] 2347 Boorde Inirod Knowl, 
ponegarnardes, Figges and 
fruites 2^77 Frampion Joy/nU 
Newes br (15^; 07 Granadas, which wee call Poungar- 
nardes 26^ E G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist Indies iv 
xxyi 281 Like vnto the graines of a Poungarnet. 2660 R, 
May Aaiwipiiskt Cook 2 Almond<i, Poungarnet and Lemons. 

1 ^®®® S 3 1599 Dallam Trav (Hakl, 
Doc 1 83 neam dothe grow good store of palm gametes 
r.'&w- *S »9 Skelton .5?^. Parrot 39 With Kateiyne incom- 
pomeganiet. 0x658 Cleveland 
rxywj 80 Those precious Spints that can deal The Pome- 
granates of Grace at every Meal. 

b. The tree^ (Funica GranaUmf) which bears 
this fnut, a native of northern Africa and western 
Asia, now naturalized in the warmer regions of 
generally ; a Pomegranate-tree. 

r ^ Beholde, if .the poun- 

ratnetis [1388 Pumgr^ate trees] hadden burfouned. 2644 
9 Feb , A labyrinth of cypressc, noble 
of pomegranates vjgt^Compl, Fam -Piece ii. in. 
There are several other Trees and Shrubs.. now in 
Flower, as.. Pomegranate with double and single Flowers 

The young pomegranate’s blossoms 
strew Their bloom m blushes ever new 1856 Bryant 
ii I see thy fig-trees bask, with the fairpomemanate 
near 2856 DblaMbr Flower Gard, (i86x) 227 The Double- 
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floweied Pomegranate will thrive outdoors, in England, 
against a wall 

c, The flower of the pomegranate; usually 
scarlet, rarely white or yellowish. 

1873 * OvwA* FascarSi 11 , 122 A woman goes by with a 
knot of pomegranate in her dark hair. x886 Shcldon tr 
Flavhert's Scdammhd 14 As rosy as a half-opened pome- 
gianate, 

2 . A carved oi embroidered representation of a 
pomegranate as an ornament or decoration. 

X382 Wyclif Exod xxviii. 34 In the myddil Htel belles 
menged, so that the htel belle be gold, and a powm garnet 
[1388 pyn appil] Ihtd xxxuc 23 Litil bellis of moost puyr 
gold, the whiche tliei puttiden bitwix the powmbe gnrnettis 
[1388 pum gamadib], m the nether nioie party of the coote 
bi enuyroun. x54a Test Ebor (Surtees) VI 168 Tapstre 
warke with pounde garnettea 1834 Lytton PomJ>en i. iv, 
Those walls were ornamented with the pomegranate conse- 
crated to Isis. 1875 W MoIlwraitii Gin^ \Vigtmm 1 me 
33 For linial, it [the Old Cross of Wigtown] has a pome- 
granate cut in stone 

^ 3 , Applied, with defining words, to olhei trees 
in some way resembling the pomegranate , as the 
Native P. {Cappans and Small Native P 

( Cappans mHchelli) of Australia. 

1889 J H, Maiden Native Piants 12 ‘Small Native 
Pom egranate ‘ N ative (Jrange \ x8(>4 Melbourne M nseum 
Catal.y Economic IVoods 10 (Morns) Native Caper Tree 01 
Wild Pomegranate. Found m the Mallee Scrub 
f 4 :. tiansf Anssole Obs 
tfx430 Tivo Cooker ;^bks, i, 38 Pome-Gaine/.— Take lene 
Raw Porke. & hew it smal. .panne make |jer of pelettys, as 
it were Applys, be-tweiie |>in hondys 
6. ai(rib, and Comb,^ as poinegt-anate afple^ bark^ 
colour (hence pomegranate^coloured adj.), kemelj 
root , pomegramUdtke, -red adjs. j pomegranate- 
water, a drink made from pomegranates. 

X480 Caxton Ovids Mei x. iv, Trees beryng Bamegar- 
nade apples 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 77 Her cheekes 
like . faire pomegranade kernels washt in miike X754 T. 
Bartlct Farriery 22 Take pomegranate baik, or oak bark, 
two ounces, xSaa-gA Goods Stmy Med, (cd. 4) I 692 The 
tongue. IS now dry, livid, black or of a pomegranate colour 
i8as Greenhouse Comp, I 130 (fiahha supetplva), the 
purple.. brick-red, dark red, pomegranate-coloured, daik 
purple. X836 J. M Gouy Magenaie^s Forumt (ed 2) 177 
Grenadia, and bark of the pomegranate loot. 1876 ‘ Ouiua ’ 
Winter City viii, That small pomegranate like mouth. 
X879 Mrs. a. E. Jamls Ind, Honseh Mana^etn, 87 Pome- 
granate water, an agreeably cooling dtiiik. 


Pomegranate-tree. » piec. i b. 

X38S Wyclii X Sam, xiv. 2 S«uil dwelhde . . vndur a 
poorngatnet tree. 1483 Catfu An^l 286/1 A Pomgarnett 
tiee, inalogrenaitis, 1^7 FRAMinoN Joyfidl Newt,s i. 
(x 59(9 7 Tne Balsamo .is made of a tree gieater then a 
Powngarnet Tree, 1680 Otway Catm Marvusw, ij^Nightly 
on yon Pomegranate tree she sings x8xx A. T Thomson 
Lond, Disp, (x8i8) 325 The pomegranate tree is a native of 
the south of Europe, Asia, and Barbary, 

Pomels : see Pomeys. 

Pomel, -ele, -ell, -elle, obs. if. Forbibl, -elle. 
tPo'meledi a, Obs, [f. OF. pomeU\ see 
PoMEbY.] Dappled; -PoMELYrtf. 

eiAio Master oj Game (MS Digby 1B2) v, per kyddes 
ben kydded with pomeled here, as |>e hynde calfes. 14.. 
Voc m Wr.-Wuleker 587/28 GuttaiuSi pomeled ui e^uus 
Pomelion, variant of Pommelion. 

Pomelo (ppmel^, p2;mel<9). Also pomello, 
ptim(m)elo, pomolo, pommelo. [Of unceitam 
formation and history; app. related to pommh 
pomOf pome apple ] a. In the East Indies, a syno- 
nym of the POMPELMOOSE or Shaddock (Citrus 
deenmana), b. In America, applied to the variety 
01 sub-species of Citrus^ also called ‘grape fniit' 
and (in the Englibh market) * forbidden fruit 
X858 SiMMONDS Did, Tradcy Powellaes, a name under 
which forbidden fruit is sometimes sold m this country by 
fiuitereis. 2859 Alt Year Found No i. Z7| I cannot agiee 
.that the Amoy pomelo is the finest fruit in the world 
1884 Q Fev Apr. 33a Mangosteen, pomolo, banano X885 
Lady Brasscy The Trades 130 The orange, lemon, shad- 
dock, pomelo,, were we^hed down by their own golden 
fruit Guide Mus Econ Boi,i Eefiv Gardens 'tdo i 29 

Fumpel mousse or Shaddock, fruit of Citrus decumana ,, . 
The Fumelo is a smaller fruited variety. 
tPo’mely,d5. Forms spomely^pomly, 
pomelee (also Sc, pommiU, pombil, pompyll, 
pounile)> 7 pomele. [ad, OF. pomeli (mod F. 
pommeU) marked with round spots, dappled, f 
OF little apple: see Pommel, and cf. Dap- 
pled.] Marked with rounded spots, dappled. 

0x386 Chaucer ProL 6x6 This Reue sat vp pn a ful good 
slot That was al pomely grey. <rx4oo Maundev. (1839) 
xxviii 288 In Arabye hei ben clept Gerfauntz, kat is, a best 
pomelee or jotted. CX420 Pallad, on Ifttsb iv. 829 The 
pomiy gray lor hym y vndirlake,^ «x4S3 Wyetoun Cron, 
IV. Ill 217 Apone a coursere pommill [z'. rr. pombil, poumle, 
pomely, pompyll] gray Adressaly he sat. X460 Lybeaus 
X>isc, 844 Upon a pomwy palfray [165B Phillips, Pomete- 
(old word) dapple-gray.] 

Pomematuider, obs. form of Pomaedeb. 


t Pome-pear. Obs. Forms: 5 powmpere, 
6 poumper, 7pom-poire, pome-peare, 7-8 
pompire. [f. Pome + Peak sb,, after F. pomm 
poirCf 'a peare apple ^ (Cotgr.), ormed.L. 
peru/u,] See quot. 1640 
0x440 Proud, Paro laxh Powmpere, frute, pomum 
piruM, 1530 Palsgr. 257/2 Foumper, frute. x6oz Holland 
Pliny h 438 The Melapia 1 for their resemblance and par« 


ticipation of apples and peares together, as a man would say, 
Peare apples, or pom pou es. 16x7 Rider Diet , A Pompire, 
01 Peaxemame 1640 Parkinson Bol xvi Ixxii 1501 
1 he Pome-peai e, or Apple-peaie, which is a small Peare, but 
round at both ends like an Apple, yet the tree is a Peare tiee. 
Pome-pirk, abbrev. form of Pompeekin 
Pomerauian (p^mer^i man), a, (sb,) [f. Fofue- 
rania, name of the province, a. medL. Feme- 
rdma, f Pomerdnt a Slavonic tribe (Ger Pom- 
mem )] Of or pertaining to Pomerania, a district 
on the south coast of the Baltic Sea, now a province 
of Prussia, b. sh. Short for Pomraman dog. 

P, bieatUf a vaiiety of bream {Abranns bttggmliagii) 
supposed to be a hybrid between the Bi earn and the Roach. 
P dogj a small dog of a variety characterized by a pointed 
muzzle, pricked ears, full eyes, and long thick silky hair, 
either black, while, or cream coloured. 

1760 Mrs. Dclany in L^e ^ Corr (1861) III 604 A droll 
Pomeranian puppy wS? Hunter in P/m/ Trans LXXVII 
26s The shepherd's Dog in Germany, called Pomeianian. 
x86s Couch Fishes Bnt Isl, IV 42 Pomeiaman Bream 
z88a Edna Lyall Donovan v, The handsome Pomeranian 
his tail bustling with wrath 1884 Day Fishes IL 104 
Pomeianian bream . This gregaiious fish, which is of a 
hnidy nature, is found in many sluggish nveis, canals, 
ponch, bioacls, and lakes in this country. 

Pomeri, variant of Pomaby. 

Pomeridion, (p^um&idian), a. [ad. ‘L.pdme- 
ildidmis postmeridian, f. post after + vierldidnus 
Meridian.] f a « Postmeridian a Obs 

1560 Rolland Crt Venus ii 485 About the third hour 
Pomeridiane. 1653 U. tr Bacon's Ilisl, Winds 40 The 
West windea are attendants of the Pom endian or afternoon 
houres 

b. Eniom, Flying in the afternoon, as some 
lepidopterons insects, c. Bot, Opening or closing 
in the afternoon, as a flower, 
x 865 Treas Bot , Pomendimh occurring in the afternoon. 
Pomenum, obs. form of Pomosrium. 
t Pomeroy. Obs. Also7pom.e-roie,pomToy. 
[app. f F, pofime (OF. pome) apple + rot king.] 
An old variety of apple; perh. =* king-apple 
1600 Breton Stiatig-e Fort. Two Primes (Grosart) 19/2 
Plucking off an apple called a Pome-roie. x6o6 Sir G, 
Goesecappe v i, in Bulleii 0 PI III 92 Thou Pomroy or 
thou of mine eye x6zz Peacham Compl, Geni, 1 2, 
X664 Evelyn Kal Hoit. Jan. (1729) 191 Apples ..Pome- 
water, Pomeioy 18*3 Crabs Techml Diet ^ Potnetoy^ a 
good-tasted apple, not very juicy, but of a pulpy substance 
tPomeroyal. Obs, Also 6 pome nail, [app. f. 
T^,pomme(fl)l pome) royal.] Some 

kind of ^jple, ? the same as Pomeroy, 

X534 T. (joldwlll in Ellis Onr, Lett, Ser in II 28 8 We 
have one frute growing here with us in Kent, the which is 
called a Pome nail. He is called a very goode apull, and 
goode to drynke wyne withall. X577 B Googe Hereshach's 
Hush (X586) 87 The Pippen, the Romet, the Pomeroyal 
x6x7 Rider Dici,^ A Pomeroiml, Malum aptomum 
tPo*mery. Pom, Anhq, Ohs, Forms* 6-7 
poxnene, 7 poxaoexie, 7 '~S pomery. [Anglicized 
form olh, pomeriuml\ » Pomcbrittm. 

X533 Bisllbnorn Lvov t x (S. T S.) I. 61 Than sail his 
heaeoe coveril, his body skui^git, owthir vtouth or Inwith 
]>e pomerie, and eftir all hingit on one vnhappy tre. Ibid 
xvii. 97 Pomerie is callit ane certame boundis passand 
round about ony toun nixt ]>e walks l^areof. 1600 Holland 
Ltw I. xxvL ig Having whipped and scourged him either 
within the Pomcerie or without 1656 Blount Glossogr,^ 
Pomery fxydd Entick London IV. 83 A .church, . .known 
by the name of St Martin m the Pomery ] 
fPomet, Obs, (?) 

1583 Raies of Customs D vj b, Pasaemm lace, look pomel 
lace Ihd D viij, Fomet lace of silk the groce viii S' 
fPomet, in pomd towns y error for pountx see 
Pont 1. 

Pometee, -etie, -ettie, obs. ff Pommetty. 
Po*mewa:ter. Obs, ex.c. dial. Also 6-7 pom-, 
[app f Pome + Water sb,] A large juicy kind 
of apple. 

CX430 Lydg Mm, Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The pome- 
watyr, and the gentylle ncardons 2588 Skaks. Z L, L, iv 
11 4 Ripe su> a Pomwater x6oo Dckker Old Fortunains 
I j, Tis de sweetest apple in de world, tis better den de 
Pomewater, or apple John. 2657 R. Licon Barbadoes 72 
The fruit when 'tis ripe, as big as the laigest Pomewater 
2706 Phillips, Poim-wcUery a large sort of Apple full of a 
very sweet Juice. 183a L Hunt Sir F, Esher (1850) 1x6 
The pomewater far surpasses the queening, 1B83 H antpsh 
Glo5s,y Pomumto'y a large apple, tempting to the sight, 
but excessively sour 
b. Jig. (Cf. apple of his t^e,) 

2607 W, SfMiTH] Puritan Cj b, The Captmne louing you 
so deerel:^ I, like the Pomwater of his eye, and you to be 
so vncomrortable, he, fle 

Forneys, yomeis (ptf«*mis), sb. pi. Her. 
Also stng. (m Diets.) 8 pomey, 8-9 pomme, [Of 
uncertain form, app. only in plural, which may 
possibly be an antiquated spelling of pommes ; cf. 
later qnots.] The name given to roundels when 
of a green colour. 

136a Leigh Arworte igo He beareth Aigent in, pomeis in 
pale, which is as muchtobevnderstand as in. grene Appels. 
x6x« Guillim Heraldry iv. xix (1660) 352 Pomeis are taken 
for Apples without their Stalkes 1706 Phillus. Pom^, (in 
Heraldry) the figure of an Apple or Ball, which is always 
drawn of a green Colour. xjbB^y Porny Her. Diet, 
Pomnssy green roundelets used in Coats-of arms. x88s 
CussANS ner, (ed. 3) 73 Roundles., The Pomme, vert, 

FomoySf obs. form of Fumioe. 


Fom&et (p^*mfret). Also pamflet, pom- 
phlet [Ap]!. derived from Pg. pampo, F. pample, 
said to be applied to the same flsh. A dim. 
"^pamplef may have become pamphlet^ pomphUty 
and pom/ret,] A fish of the genus Stromateoides, 
inhabiting the Indian and Pacific Oceans, much 
esteemed for food, particularly the two sjiecies 
S, mger, the black pomfrety and S, sinensxsy the 
•white pomfieiy whiii when young is known as 
silver povifrety and when old is the grey pomfret, 

xnvj A. Hamilton New Ace, E, Ind 1 393 A very 
delicious Fish called the Pamplee, comes in Sholes. 18x2 
in Mar Giaham yrnl, India App li 2ox Another face 
look’d broad and bland, Like pamflet floundering on the 
sand 1813 J Forbes Oriental Mem, I 52-3 The pom 
fret lb not unlike a small turbot, epicures esteem the 
black pomfret a great dainty x886 Yule Hobson.yobson 
S4S The French of Pondicheny call the fish paviple xSgx 
ijr/i Cent Jan. 08 , 1 have enjoyed poinphlet at Bombay, 
and blue-fish at Boston 

b. A species of sca-bieam, Brama Payi) found 
near Bermuda 

1890 m Cent Dicf.t und in later Amer Diets 

Fomfret-cake (pp-mfiet k^ik) [f. Pomfret 
(AN. and ME. Ponifrety now spelt Pontefraci)^ a 
town in Yorkshire ] A liquonce cake made at 
Pontefiact. 

1838 Encycl. Bnt (ed. 7) XVIII. 347/2 The soil around it 
[Pontefract] . pioduces..liquoi ice-roots, from the juice of 
which the medicine called pomfret-cakes is made. x866 
Mrs Gaskell Wives ^ Dau, v, He'll have the run of the 
pomfi et cakes 1893 Wesim. Gas, 14 Feb 7/1 The Ponte- 
fract (or Pomfret) cake is a dainty little circular confection, 
into the composition of which liquorice enters largely. 

Forngamade, -gamat(e, -graiiat(e, etc., 
obs. ft. Pomegranate. 


Pomioe, obs. foim of Pomaoe, Pumice. 
FomiciiltiLre (pc a*mika?.ltw?a) [f, L. pdin-um 
a fruit + Culture.] The art or practice of fruit- 
growing. Hence PomLcuTtuxlst. 

1876 A, J, Evans Thrd Bosnia vi aso The Bosnians show 
themselves absolutely incapable of pomiculture. 1894 Tablet 
2^ Oct. 648 Valuable directions with reference to pomi- 
cultme. 1895 N B Daily Mail 27 Sept, 4 We pay .. 
upwards of seven hundred thousand pounds annually . to 
Traiifatlantic poinicultuusts 

tFomier. Obs, rare-^. [a. OY. pomm y F. 
pommter an apple-tree ;-L. pomhmisl] A pome- 
beaiing tree ; an apple or pear tree. 

2480 Caxton Ovids Met, xiv xil, She lovyd rothynge 
savyng trees and gardyns, as pomiers or apple and pere trees 

Fomiferous (p^mi feros), a, [f. L. pdmifer 
(f. pdnmn apple, fruit + fer bearing) + -01JS.J 
^ 1 . Produemg fruit, or specifically apples ; spec 
in Bot,y applied lo trees and plants beanng pomes 
or pome-like fruits (formerly including cucum- 
bers, melons, and the like), as distinguished fiom 
bacciferous or beny-beaiiiig plants. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Potm/erottSy that beareth fruit. 
1664 H. Power E^. Philos, i 48 The Seeds of all pomifer- 
ous Plants. 1691 Ray Creation i, (2692) zoz All Pomifei ous 
Herbs, Pumpions, Melons, Gourds, Cucumbers. 1704 J 
Harris Lex Techn, I, Pomtferous Tieesy are such as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, and their Fruit 
in the Form of an Apple or Pear 1750 G. Huchps 
Barbadoes 121 By pomiferous fruits I would be understood 
to mean all of the Apple kind, such as have thick fleshy 
substance inclosmg many seeds. x85x Gosse Nai, tn 
Jamaica 145 Sunny, spicy, pomiferous groves x^ Comh, 
Mag JulyooThesunny slopingpomiferous town oiHexham 

2 . Carrying an apple, miue-use 

2757 MedaUic Hist Carausius 29 A com repre- 

sents Adam pomiferous in this manner, 

Fomiform (p^o*niifpjm),«. [f. L, type '^pomt- 
formiSy f. pomum fruit, apple : see -form.] Having 
the shape of a pome or apple. 

1858 Maync Expos Lex , Pomiforuits^ .having the round 
form of an apple pomiform 2892 Tablet x6 Apr. 633 It 
would not surprise us if pomiform galls were some day 
found on the willow. 


PomiglioD, obs. form of Pommelion. 
PomiB(e, Pomised, obs. ff. Pttmice, Pumiced. 
Pomivorous (ptimi voras), a nonce-wd. [f L. 
pomum fruit -h -VOROUS.] That devours apples. 
1853 Bagehot Lit, Stud, (1879) 1 , 262 The common boy. 
The small and pomivorous animal which we so call. 
Pomly, variant of Pomely Obs 
PoDOunada, -do, var. Pomado Obs, Pom- 
made, Pommander, pommaundre, obs. ff. 
Pomade, Pomander. 

Fommage (p^med5). Also 5-8 pomage. 
[Cf. F ^mma^ cider harvest or production, f. 
E. pomme apple + -age. In sense 2 perh. a vanant 
of POMAOB.J 
fl. Cider. Obs. rare 

2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 4 In the wealdirii, 
or woody places, .of late daies they used muebe pomage, or 
cider for want of barley. 2577 Harrison Englmtd ir vi, 
(1877) 1. 161 In some places of Englandj there is a kind oI 
dnnlcc made of apples, which they call cider or pomage. 

2 . - Pomace j. 

2789 W. Marshall Glocestershire (1796) II 304 In com- 
mon practice, the pomage is pressed, immediately as it is 
ground. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai, Mechanic 291 The 
bridge or cross-piece which acts on the pommage. 1884 
Xhudichum Akoholte Drinks 32 The ground apples are 



POMP. 


POMM:ig. 

termed pommage A man grinds, with one horse, between 
two and three hogsheads of pommage a day. 

Pommard, Pomme : see Fomard, Pomeys. 
llPomm^, -ee (pom^), a. Her. 
pa. pple, of pommer to come to a round head, 
f. pmm apple * see PombJ - Pommbttt, 
was Coats Her s v. P^t»utiie.A Cxoss Pom 
mettle is certmnly the same above c^Pd Pommee and 
pimmeke CHAJtBUte Cyd, A crosspo«mi, or 

^ommetie, called^so ira^^ue, is a cross with a hall or 
Cvike aS apple, at eacK end, tSfe [see 

Pommel (ptj'mel), sb. Forms, a. 4-7 (9} 
pomel, -elle, 5 poomel, 5-6 pomele, 5-7 
pommell, 6- pommel, (6 pomall, poemell, 
pomeaw) jB. 5 pumelle, 6 
pnmmell, -ill, 6-9 pummel. [ME. a. OF . poml 
(lath c.in Hatz.-Darm., moA.'^. pmmeau) loun^d 
knob, pommel of a sword or of a saddle, ^ Pr 
pomei, It pomeUo -•-late L. type *pdtfieUum (med 
X. pomellus in Du Cange), dim. of pomwn apple 
(see Pome).] , 

I. + 1 A globular body or prominence ; a ball ; 

a round boss, knob, or button. Ohs. ^ 

1388 WvcUP Prao. xxv. 11 A goldun pomel in beddis of 
siluer is he, that spekitb a word in his time 1426 Lvdg. 
De GuiL Pzlgr 6717 Lower doua ek ther was set A-nother 
poomel, wj’cn otf makyng Was lasse & Rouni (to my 
seemyngl. 1481 Caxton Myrr 11 xxxi. las In the mone is 
a body polysshyd and fair lyke a pomraeU right wel bm- 
nysshed 3541 Copland Guydon's Quest CAirurg^ F^, 
Makynee a party of the orbytall or emynent poraall that is 
rounde bryght 1688 R Holme Armoury in. 325/1 He 
bcareth a Rowel of six pomts, at each a pomell or Button. 

f 2 . A ball or spherical ornament placed on the 
summit of a tower, dome, gable, or pillar, at the 
comers of an altar, etc ; the oinamental top of the 
pole of a tent, a flag-staff, or the like ; a finial Obs. 

c 1330 Flortce ^ Bl (1857) 249 The wmel ab<me ^* 1 ^^ Is 
twnmt with so moche red c 1394 F. PI. Credo 562 foug a 
man in her mynster a masse wolde heren, Hb sijt sch^ so 
[be] set on sundrye werkes, pe penounes & pe pomels & 
poyntes of scheldes WiM»wea his deuoaon £1400 
Maundev (Roxb ) XXX rad Abouen pe prmcipall toure er 
twa pomelles of gold, c igoo Mehmne 357 Eu^ yerc vpon 
the last day of Au^t was sene a grete hand that take the 


Spire]. [1842-78 Gwilt ArM. Gloss., Pomelo a globular 
protuberance terminating a pinnacle, etc ] 

3 Aroundedknob; an ornamental knobgenerally. 
a. The knob terminating the hilt of a s\yord, 
dagger, or the like. 

a. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) X0037 Ffro he 
hilte -vnto >e pomel Was twenti vnche large 1470^5 
Malorv Arthur ii. xix. 99 Merlyn toke his swerd and take 
of the pomel and set on an other pomel. 1584 Lyly Sappho 
11, ill, Hee that can weare his dagge^omel lower then the 
point. 16x7 Morvson litn. iit. 167 The Gentlemen.. that 
haue priuiledge to weare Swords, as the Doctors of Ciuill 
Law, haue plaine pommels to them, neuer guilded. rSda 
Boutell Her. Htst. 4- Pop, xvii, 256 It is also charged 

T a small shield upon the pommel of his sword-hilt. 

1483 Ctdh. Af^t 393/s A Pumelle {A Pomel), totus. 
1583 Fleetwood in Elhs Ortg-, Lett. Sen i. II, 391 His 
man baithe stncken the cairman with the pumell of his 
sword. 1588 Shaks. Z. L. B v 11. 618 The pummell of 
Ceesars Faukhiop. x68$ Loud, Gas, Ho. 2050/4 A Rapier 
Sword, the Hilt of which was made with a whole Shell, and 
a long Bar from, the Shell to the Pumel. 17x5 tr. Panels 
roU^tr Rertitn Mem. I. 111 iv. 136 The two Pummels or 
Ends of this Staff, which jutted out. 

+b. The knob on the breech of a muzzle-load- 
ing cannon ; Casoabel 1 . cf Pommedioh. Obs. 

X639 R. Ward Ammadv. Wane 129 The Center of 
die pummell or Caskahle of the Feece. xdya W P Compi. 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Bntch- 
end is called the Casacabel x(^ in Capt Svnth's Seatttan's 
Gram, il vi. 94 The Cascabel or Pummel. 

1 0. An ornamental knob on a chair, the cover 
of a cup, etc. Obs. 

14x4 in £, JS Wills (1882) 57 My flat couered pece [of 
plate] whith a sqware pomell ? e 1475 S^r, lows Degre 745 
Ye shall, ryde, my dough ter, in a char^. Your pomelles 
shalbe ended with gold* X5a6 Tnv. Goods Dk, Rtcktnond 
m Camden Mtsc (1855) 29 A Chaure of clothe of golde, 
frynged with redde silk and gold with iiij. pomelles of 
silver and gild. x6o8 Beaum. & Fl. Four Plays in One 
Induct , To touch the pomel of the king's chair is better 
securi^. than three of the best merchants. 

+ d. The pole-star (? the knob of the sky) Obs. 
1503 Kalmaer of ShePk. Lj b, The stern that we cal the 

E omeaw of hewyns & ryght vnder yt ys the sown at the 
owr of mydnygbt. 1570 Levins mawp 56/45 A Pomel, 
PoUton i 

t 4 , A rounded or semi-globular projecting part. 
Ohs. a. The rounded top of the head ; the crown, 
CX366 Chaucer KnVs T. 1831 He pighte bym on the 
pomel of his heed, 
b, A woman's breast poet. 

*4X3HoccLEVECw(^f .Ssi/fipgWks (E E T 8)111 p.lvii, 
Of this pomel will I my selfe rest That is, thi selfe, moder, 
maide and wiflfe, The sustenaunce and solace of my hfle 
at^ Bankis of Helicon 63 in Montgomerie's Poems 
(S X S ) 275 With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And 
comhe intervall. 

c. The lower side of the closed fist 
1644 Bulwer CJurol 75 The nether part of this Hand in 
tbis^sture Chiromancers call the pomell or percussion of 
the Rand, 
d* A bastion. 
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1687 A, Lovlil ti. Thaauut. T) av. \ i8 Asquare Castle, 
With a Tower, joined to it by a Pomel of a Wall. 

6. The upward projecting front part of a saddle ; 

the saddle-bow. ^ ^ , 

«. c I4S0 Merlm viii 191 Their sweides hangynge at the 
noracU of tlieire sadeles be-fore 1591 Florio and F^ztes 
Sr Now hold me that stirop Get vp, and hdd fast by the 
pomell. 17*1 Steele Sped No ? 3 Taking him . 
before him on the Ponirnm of his Saddle xSog Med fnil 
XXI 367 The rider, was forcibly thrown forward on the 
pommel of the saddle 

B 1620 Shelton Qutaf. II xiu. 79 Thjs bottle hanging 
at the pummel of my saddle. 1677 Lond. (Psa No 1242/ 4 
A large Scar under the pummel of the Sadme. X7*o 
W Gibson Diet Hones viii (1731) 126 A Saddle broad 
under the Pummel is always very uneasy, 

n. [?f, Pommel v ., Pummel v ,\ 

6. tec/ifi. a. {In form pummel) A square-faced 
tool used by stonemasons as a punch, b. An 
oblong wooden block with a convex ribbed face for 
making leather supple and graining it. 

1703 Smbaton Edystone Z § 36 The three holes were 
broke into one, by square-faced Pummels. 183* Morfit 
TaiintngSe Currying{x%^i^ 465 All leather should be sub- 
mitted to the action 0? thepommel. xSys Knight Did Mech,y 
Ponuneli a block of hard wood used by curners in pressing 
and working skins to render them supple It is flat above 
and rounded below , 

7 The bat used in the game of ^ knur and spell . 
1845 [C, Rogers] Torn Treddlehoyle's ThowtSt.etc 39 
(EDD) Burd-caiges, pumils, waukin sticks, an* knurs. 
1870 Rouiledge's Ev Btfs Aim. Jan. 48 The bats, or 
sticks, known as pommels. 1893 ‘ Silpheo * A andom R hymes 
8 CE.D.D ) Those who the ‘pummel' well can wield With 
‘spell and bullet ’ take the field. 

8. Ci7///A Pommel-foot, pummel-foot, club-foot, 
x86x W Barnes m Macm Mag. June 127 Man may be 
marred by perverse fashions— as in the pummel feet of 
Chinese women 1895 Syd Soc. Lex , Pommelfooi^ a syn. 
for Chihfiiot. 

FoxunLel (p»’mel), v. Also 0 pomel(l: see 
also Pommel, [f. Pommel sb. 3 a, ht. to strike 
with the pommel of a sword instead of its edge or 
point] irons To beat or stnke repeatedly with 
or as with a pommel j to beat or pound with the 
fists; to bruise. 

1530 Palsgr 662/xj I pomell, I beate one aboute the eares, 
u torche. 31x548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VIII 49 b, Y* duke 
tooke hym. aud pomeled so aboute the bed that the hloud 
yssued out of hys nose. 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat. (1834) I 
64s Calling in his imps to hold their arms while he pommels 
them. x8ax Lamb Eha Ser. i Old Benchers / y, He , 
pommelled him severely with the hilt of it [a sword] 1863 
‘ OuiOA ’ Held tn Bondage (1870) 70 There is a degree of 
absurdity in two mortals setting solemnly to work to pom- 
mel one another 

Hence Fo mmelUng, -eliug vbl. sb , also Fo'in- 
meUer, -eler, one who pommels. 

1824 W Irving T.Tnw I 334 The old man's ire was 
somewhat appeased by the * ’ 


he pommeling of my head 1874 
Burnand My I ime xvii 140 A contention in which your 
poromellings are active, x^ Cent. Diet , Pommeler. 

t Pommeliou. Obs. Forms. 8 pomigliou, 
pummelion, 9 ponmulUon, pomelion, pom- 
melion. [An unexplained extension of Pommel m 
sense 3 b, said to be originally a sailois* word.] 
A cascabel . Pommel sh, 3 b. 

1769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789) Hj, The .cascabel of 
the gun sailors call the pomighon, or pummelion. 1823 
Crabb Technol Dzci,i Pemeltont the cascabel, or hindmost 
knob of a cannon 1837 Macdougall tr. Graak's E Coast 
Greenland 74 The entiie length of the gun, from muzzle to 
pommillion, was sixtyfive in^es and a half. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk. Pommehon. 

II PomnLellei -eU (pp'mel^), a. Her. Also 
-elly. [F, pommeUi pa. pple. of pmnieler (in 
obs. sense) to assume a rounded or knobbed form, 
f. OF, pommel \ see Pommel.] =* Pommempo’y a. 

1562 Leigh Armone 61 b, A crosse pomelle, Sable. This 
IS so termed for the roundness thereof at the endes 2725 
Coats Dut Her , Pommee^ a Cross Potnmillee. 1823 Crabb 
Technol, Diet , Pomelled [fler ) or Pbmmelly 1882 Cussans 
Her. (ed 3) 62 A Cross, the limbs of which are terminated 
by a single hall, is termed a Cross Pomm^, or Pommelld. 

Fomiuelled, pomelled (pt? mSld), a. 
Her. [f. Pommel sb. + -ed 2,] Of a sword ; 
Having the pommel of a specified tincture. 

X766-87 PoRNv Her (ed. 4) 182 Three Swords in Pile 
Pearl, pomeled and hiked Topaz. 1864 Boutell Her. 
Htst. ^ Pop. XXL § xo (ed. 3) 317 A sword erect gu , hiked 
and pomelled or. 

b POMMBLLE. 1823 [see prec.]. 

Fommes, obs, form of Pdmioe. 

Fommetty (pp meti), a. Her. Also 7 -etie, 
8 -etde. [a. F. pommetti, i. pommette^ dim. of 
pomme apple.] Terminating in a knob or knobs, 
as the arms of a cross. So f Po’mmotuare, Obs, 
(a. obs. F, pommeture'ly the condition of being 
pommetty, 

i6xx CoTGR , Pomtneiiif ie, pommetie j , , Ponmeture^ 
pommeture, or the being Pommetie X709 Hearne 
Colled 6 Nov (0 H S ) II 303 Three Crosses pometees 
1766-87 PoRNY Her. (ed 4) Diet , Pommetty y this is said of 
a cross, whose extremities terminate with a button or knob 
at each end, like an apple 

Fommey (pt^'mi). dial. Also pommy, pum^ 
my. [app a. obs. F.pom(/n)es,pomej^e cider, also 
apple sauce ^Godef.) L. type Hdmdta\ see Po- 
made, But It may be a popular corruption of 


PoMAOB {pommiSypommice)y 01 in some other way 
related to that word.] ^ Pomace i, 

1843 Falkner m Jml R Agric Soc IV 11, 3B3 The 
poSSey (that is, the pulp after it h^ been pressed) w^l 
generally contain a large number of entire seeds 1874 T. 
HarS MaddiugCrmudll 275 Saying ‘ware 0’ the pommy 
m'am . S s^il yer Rown^^ 1886 £lwobthv VF. Somer. 
S? Word6k.y ^itmy. ground apples, in process of cider 
making. Always so called before the juice is expressed , and 
the same word is applied to the refuse when pressed dry, 
this latter is, however, somekmM called cider-muck. 

Fonmiico, -is, obs. ff. Pomaoe, Pumice. 
Fommill : see Pombly a , dappled. 
FommlUion, variant of Pommblion Obs. 
+Fommmg-8toiie. Obs. =* Pumiob stone. 

161S SwETNAM Arratgnin. Worn (1880) p xv. In 
loue a woman is compared to a pomnung-stone, for which 
way soeuer you tume a pomming stone it is f*jii 0* holes. 
Fommy, var. Pomme y , obs form of Pumice. 

II Fomoe-ritun. Rm.Antiq Also y pome- 
rliim. TL. fSnueriunt, -minum, i pst belund + 
moerusy munis wall ] The open space running 
inside and outside the walls of a city, which was 
consecrated by the pontifex and ordained to be left 
free from bmldmgs; « Pomlky. Hence 
xsgS R. Gbbnewey Tadtud Ann. xn. vl (1622) 16a After 
that, the cucuit or pomasrium was augmented, accoi ding to 
the fortune and riches of the Kings x6i8 Bacon Let. to 
King 2 Jan. m Cahala (1654) I 9 The City grown from 
wood to DTidc, your Sea walls or Pomenum of your Island 
surveyed. 1814 R egenfs Paz A 25 It resei ves a ^at pomoe- 
rium for the public health and recreation. 1852 ComBCARE 
& Howson St. Paul (X862) II. xxiv 382 The ancient wall, 
With Its once sacred pomoerium,was rather an object for anti* 
quarian interest • than any protection against the miemies. 
Pomois,obs f Pomace. Fomolio: seePuMiio. 
Fomolo, valiant of Pomelo, 

FomOlOgr (p«nip- 16 d 3 i). [ad. njod.L 
logta, f. pom-uni . see Pome and -Loot 00 P . 
pomologie (Littid)] The science and piactice of 
fruit-culture ; also, a treatise on frmt-culture 
sm Genii Mag LXXXVIU i i6cVi Repeated experi- 
ments .. which I made for the promotion of Pomology. 
1839 Poviologzcal Mag I. 106 Biel, m h»s Pomology , 
suceests its having been deuved from a kind of Spanibh 
gold com called a real 1851 R HoGo litile) British Porno* 
fogy— The Apple x88o Sat Rev 8 May 6x3/1 No intdh* 
gent pomologist, whether grower or amateur, should neglect 
to furnish hiB shelves with so thorough a directory to our 
more familiar branch of pomology, apple and pear fruits 
Hence Pomolo'gioal (1 du mti-) Fomo’logist. 
1839 {*Wr) The Pomological Magazine, or, Fipres and 
Descriptions of the most important varieties of fruit culti* 
vated in Great Bntain. Ibid. 14 The Summer Bonchretien 
Pear. . . By some Pomologists it is supposed to be the Regalia 
of Valerius Cordus. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 1. 14 Our 
pomologists., select the three or the six best pearsjfor a 
small orchard \ 1863 D G. Mitchell My Faun of Edge- 
wood 153, 1 once had the hardihood, in a little group of 
pomological gentlemen, to express a modest opinion in praise 
of the flavor of the Bartlett pear, ,, , , « 

Pomona! (p^mduna). Rom. Mythol. [L, Fd- 
mom'] The goddess of fiuits and fiuit-trees; 
hence, the fruit-trees of a countiy, or a treatise 
on them (cf. Jlora). Poinomgreen\ see quot. 1843. 

1584 Peele a rraigtmt. Pans 1. 1, To them that do thisi 
honour to our fields Her mellow apples poor Pomona yields. 
1706 T?mj.ufStPomonay a Nymph of Latiura reckon d to be 
the Goddess of Orchards and Fruits j whence the Word is 
taken for a Title to several Treatises of Fruit-trees.. 1727- 
46 Thomson Summer 663 Bear me, Pomonm to thy mtron 
groves. X833 T. Hook Lave Fridey Wtdm ii, 'Die 

..t Lav tnAbViAV'e nnmnna. nelifise^ 1842 


pleasing viridity.. of her mother’s pomona pelisse, 
f) R. Ha -■ * ^ ” 


aIav Namend. Colours (1846) 44 Pomo^ green is 
the popular name of all full-toned greens m which yellow 
predominates 1^3 E. Spon IVorhshop Receipts Ser. i. 
48/1 The rose colour, cornelian red, and pomona green 

require a less degree of heat 

Pomouic (p<?rop’Dik), a. [f. Pomona + -10.] 
Consisting of or pertaining to fiuits. 

2864 in Webster. 1890 Talmage Pathw Ltfe^ festts 
332 (Funk) What floral and poraonic iichness ' 
tFoniou*n. Obs. rare. [a. F. poumon lung.] 
The lungs. 

13.. K Ahs 4374 (Bodl. MS.), He carf his herte & hit. 
Pomoun [v r, pomon] And hrew hym ouere his arsoun 
Pomp (ppmp), sb. AlbO 4-7 pompe, 5 pumpe. 
[a. F. pompe (13th c. in Du Cange) •— L, pompa, 
ad. Gr. itopwfj a sending, a solemn proces&ion, 
a tram, parade, display, pomp, f irifureiv to send.] 
1 . Splendid display or celebration, magnificent 
show, splendour, magnificence 
CX31S Shoreham IV. 260 Who hys hit J>at neuer y)>ou3t 
Of pompe kat he 1340 HAMPOLs/'r. Consc. jojj )>ub 

salle alle ^r pomp oway pas, And be als thyng never 
was. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg 317 b/2 For the pompe of 
my clothynge men calle me Margate. 1535 Coverdale 
Wisd V, 8 What profit hath the pompe of riches brought 
vs? It 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VII 54 Thys mariage of 
prince Arthur was kept at London with great pompe and 
solempnitie 1604 Shaks. Oih nr. iil 354 Farewell. The 
RoyaU Banner, and all QualUie, Pride, Pompe, and Circum- 
stance of glorious Warre, 1633 Bp. Hall Hard TextSy 
Nahum 11, Thine enemy . . shall come fiercely upon thee, with 
great pompe of terror. 1697 Drydbn Vitg. Georg iv. 559 
High o'er the Main in wat ry Pomp he rides 1750 Gray 
Elegy IX, The boast of herald^, the pomp of pow’r, 1888 
Bryce Awer. Commw. 11 . Ixiu. 453 He gently avoids 
publicity, preferring the substance to the pomp of power, 
b. with a. and//. 

>651 Jsr. Taylor Hoty Dying v. g 8 (1727) In the 
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POMPELMOOSE. 


grave of her husband, in the Pomps of mourning 1847 
Emrrsom Refr, Shdks» Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 352 The church 
has 1 eared him amidst rites and pomps 

o, fig bald of the bplendouis of nature. 

C1750 Stienstone Elegies 1 39 Where the turf diffus'd its 
pomp of flow'rs j8as LoKcr Sea-Dwer vii, I saw the 
pomp of day depart. x868 Hawthorne Amer* NoieSks, 
{Z879} II j 8 The whole landscape is now covered with this 
indesciibaole pomp 

t 2 , A timmphal or ceremonial procession or 
tram , a pageant , a s^Dlendid sHow or display 
along a line of march. Olts 

148a of Evesham (Aib.) 43 By the vyctoryse 

poinpys of her enmyes 1530 Palscr 256/2 Pompe tryumphe, 
irmut^he igyd Gascoigne Steele GL (Arb) 38 In olden 
dayes, good kings Contented were, with pompes of little 
pryce 1383 Fulke Defence xxi (Parker Soc.) 564 As for 
the Greek woid 7rojui7revett>, it signifteth to go in a solemn 
pomp, such as your processions arc c 16x8 Morysom Urn 
IV IV 1 (1003) 334 In the Pompe thewemen goe first and of 
them the best and the neerest frendes next to the herse 
X667 hliLTOH P, L VII 564 The Planets In thir stations 
list'ning stood, While the blight Pomp ascended jubilant 
1770 Goldsm, Des, Fill. 317 Ilere, while the proud their 
long drawn pomps display. 1807 Robinson Archml 


Gmca 1. 1 7 Those pomps or processions of young men and 
damsels.. who. displayed themselves at the festivals. 

(CC 

Milton P, L, vin. 6x With Goddess like demeanour 
foith she went, Not unattendedj for on hei as Queen A 
pomp of winning Giaoes waited still, 

1 0. fig. Said of any great natural movement, 

»S9S Daniel C/w, Wars n. vii. How Thames, imiclit w'lth 
many a Flood .Glides on, with pompe of Wateis. 17x2 
Addison S^ecU No. 420 f 3 Woilds .. sliding round their 
Axles in such an amuTing Pomp and Solemnity. 

t8. Ostentatious display; paiade; specious or 
boastful show; vain gloiy; esp. in phr. pomp and 
f)ido, Ohs, 

c 1325 Spec, Gy Warw. 158 Gret los of pompe and pride. 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxxi, xa J?aire pompe in speche, 
fordo it, that neghjs noght til the in meknes. CJA/Wi Vesir, 
7><y/378s Pompe and proude wordis ay he prinse hated 
Dd. Berners Froiss II. eexxv* [ccxxi ] 704 Bycause 
they suffred the prelates of the churche to medell so moche ; 
therfore some snyde, it was tyme to abate their pompes, 
and to bringe tliem to reason. 1563 B. Gooce Egiogs^ etc 
(Arb ) 98 For all the pompe and Piyde, the Bodie tournes 
to dust. X633 Milton litrelvigs (X656) 49 After a long 
pomp and tedious pieparation out 01 heathen aiithois 
X70 S Stanhope Pajapfn, III. 376 Dcceivin^he World with 
a Pretence and Pomp of Godliness X772 PRirsTiEV hist, 
Rdig, (178a) II 390 A mere piece of pomp and parade. 

b, pL 

In the baptismal foimula, lepi. Z^,ponipa 01 pompes dia^ 
hoH (2nd c., TerUiIl ), orig the processions, public iihows, 
spectacles of the circus, etc , associated with or sanctioned 
by the pagan woishlp (see sense 2 above), then, moie 
vaguely) any * shows ' held to he under the patronage of the 
devil; unally (from X7tli c.) tacitly transferred to those of 
* the world and associated with its ‘ vanities*. 

X303 R. Brunnb Synne 4665 Y foisake he, here, 
Satan, And alle hv pompes, and all thy werkys. 2526 Ptlgr, 
Pei/, (W. de W. rs3i) 169 b, Whether thou renounce & 
forsake y<* deuyll & all his pompes. (Mar ) Bk Comm 

Pi ayer. Catechism^ That I should mrsalcG the deuil and all 
Ills workes and pompes, the vanities of the wicked woilde. 
[x6o3 the deuill and all his workes, the pomps and vanities of 
the wicked world,] X746 Earl of Kilmarnock in A. McKay 
Hist, Kilmarnock (1880) 80 The pomps and gaudy shows 
of the world. 1833 Mrs, Sherwood Stories Ck Caiech, 
(X873) 401 Q What are pomps and vanities ? A, All kmdb 
of fine things which we use, or wear, to gratify our pride or 
vanity x43 G, A Poole Churches vii. 73 His armoiml 
bearings (the very essential hierogl^hic of the pomps of 
tins world which we renounce at Baptism) 1838 Miss 
Skwrll Amy llerhnt x, xa8 The pomps and vanities of 
the world are different to diffeient people If Susan Rey< 
nolds..were anxious to wear a silk dress like youis, she 
would be longing for pomps and vanities, because she would 
be coveting something beyond her station. 

i 4 . concr. Something to make a brave show. 

1632 BnoMa Hort/i, Zasse i,U,JIeie's Uvepeeces to buy 
pomps against my Sisters Wedding. 

6. Phrases, f Magistrate of the pomps \ a sump-* 
liiary officer in Venice, t sccoe me^s pomp , see 
quot. iSoi. 

170S Addison Italy 78 The Magistrate of the Pomps is 
oblig’d by his Office to see that no Body weais the Cloth of 
another Country x8ox Sporting Mag XVIII 101 To 
save one’s pomp at whist, is to score five before the adver« 
saries are up, or win the game. 

0. CorniKi as pompfed, -hke^ Moving a^s. 

X7XX IIiciCES Chr Pnesth, (1847) II. 107 lie highest 
pomp'like celebrity of words. x8x3 Shelley O, Mad iv. 
245 A pomp-fed king, X903 Brandes Poland j iu, 24 An en* 
thusmstic and unpractical people pomp-loving and volatile. 

tipomp, Ohs, [f. prec. sb. Cf. late L. 
pompdre to do (a thing) wiui pomp (Sedul.) ; obs. 
F, pomper to celebrate with pomp, act splendidly, 
etc.] intr. To exhibit pomp or splendour; to 
conduct oneself pompously. Also pomp it. So 
f'Po’mpingr a., in pomptng pride ^ prob, a corrup- 
tion of pomp am pride : see prec. 3, 

0x300 Sir Penes (Pynson) 172 He pryked forth before the 
oste For pompynge piyde to make great boste 1333 
Bradford Snpplic, B ij b, Foi example, take their pomp- 
ynge pryde, 0x632 B, JoNSON E'^posi w, Inigo Jones 29 
what IS the cause you pomp it so, I ask? 

Pomp} Wow dial, [A variant of pamp^ 
radical of pamper vb. See Pamp v, (the existence 
of which it confirms) ] trans. To feed (any one) 
luxuriously, feed up, pamper. 


J? a 1400 ; see Pamp v ] xsog Hawes Past, Pleas, v. (isS4)» 
The pomped carkes wyth fode delicious They did not fcde, 
rtxsi8 Skelton Magnyf 2012 Where that ye were pomped 
with what that ye wolde, Nowe must ye suffre bothe hunger 
and colde. x8&;^ Lawson Wore, Gloss , Pom^i v , to pamper 
or feed up, spoiled children are said to be pomped up; 
also horses and other animals for sale. x8q6 Outis Fig 
Mon, m Berrow's Wore JmU (E D. D ), [The ladies] wuz 
hall pomped hoff and togged up. 

Pomp, pompe, obs. forms of Pump. 

Pomp, erron form of Pop v 2 
li Pompa. Latin for Pomp 

a 1704 T. Brown tr ASneas Sylvius' Lett Ixxxii. Wks 
1709 111 . II 79 'Tis true, you put on Mouining and all the 
Pofjipa Rogi in wondei ful Decency and Order. 1830 Leitch 
tr C, O MnllePs Anc, Art % 387 (ed 2) 503 Pan sitting 
over a grotto in which the great mother and the nymphs., 
are likewise receiving a pompa 
Pompadour (pp'miD^uoj). Also 8 pompe- 
dore. After the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress 
of Louis XV (1721-64), used subst. and attnb. 
to designate fashions, a colour, etc.: either con- 
temporaiy by way of compliment, or in later times 
with reference to the fashions of her time. 

1 . gen. Designating fashions of dress, hair-dress- 
ing, furniture, etc. : see qiiots. 

X732 Mrs. Delany in Zij^ 4 r Con, (1861} 111 . xio, 1 think 
there is a time of life, when very gaudy entertainments are 
as unbecoming, as pink coloui and pompadouisl 1733 
Ihid, 321, I don’t know whnt you mean by a pompadour^ 
unless It IS what we call in this part of the world a pelisse, 
which in plain English is a long clonk made of satin or 
velvet,.. lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fui, ..with slits 
for the arms to come out and a head like a capuchin 
vt^Umv MagZdXiL 133/a No decent coif— but just hefoie 
was grandly plac’d a pomp^ore 1763 Ihid, XXXVII. 
36YX Much resembling the modern pompadour 1849 
Sidonia Sore, I. Pxef 9 In her hand she [Sidonia] carries a 
sort of pompadour of brown leather, of the most elegant 
form and finish 1889 'J, S Winter' Mrs Bob (1891) 77 
She liad a Pompadour slick with a big silver knob on top 
X890 Cent Diet , Pompadour parasol, a form of parasol 
used by women about x86o, having a folding handle, and 
geneially coveied with moire antique, or other heavy silk, 

2 . A shade of crimson or pmk; also, a fabric 
of this colour. Also atinh. 


dour 1762 Smollett L, Gi eaves xxv (1793) 11 . 272 
Mr, Clarke was dressed in pompadour, with gold buttons 
X787 *G Gambado ' Horsemen (1809)31 He .ever 
recommended a coat of pompadoui, or some conspicuous 
colour, X840 Hood Up Rhine 110 His coat was chocolate 
brown, with a pompadour velvet collar, 1896 Daily Hms 
29 May, The stall-boldeis will be in the dress of lush 
peasants— green petticoats, pompadour polonaises, and ker- 
chiefs worn picturesquely over their heads. 

3 . Designating a pattern consisting of sprigs of 
flowers m pink, blue, and sometimes gold, scattered 
on a white giound. 

X807-8 ''H ,lvsmQ Salmag, (1824) 146 My aunt.. put on 
her pompadour taffeta gown, and sallied foith to lament the 
misfortune of her dear fnend. 1833 Court Mag VI 
Fashions p. ix/2 Pompadour satins, a white ground em- 
broidered m bouquets of different flowers in colours, are 


dour-patterned muslin frock. 

4 . A tropical S, American bird {Xipholenapofnpa- 
doid)^ characterized by the brilliant crimson-purple 
hue of Its plumage. Also aitrib, 

X739 G 'E-a^Kun&GleamngsXll 275-6 The Pompadour 
Birds taken in a French prize.. .They were said to be for 
Madam Pompadour. It being a Bird of excessive beauty, 
I hope that I-ady will foigive me for calling it by her name. 
. Mr, Brisson.. calls it (^tinga Pourpre. 1871 W H. G. 
Kingston Banks o/Amason (1876) 46a The delicate white 
wings and claret-coloured plumage of a lovely pompadour 
womd glance from the foliage 1893 Newton Diet Birds 
86 JCtpholenapompadora^^h\Qwn as the Pompadour Chat- 
terer, is of a hue scarcely to be seen in any other bird 
6. a. U, S, A fashion of dressing men’s hair. 
Also advb. 


his hair cut banged. ... . , , , 

b. A Style of arranging women’s hair, in which 
it IS turned back off the forehead in a roll, some- 
times over a pad. Also aitrib, 
x8^ Wesim. Gaa, ii May i^jy The hairdresser.. might, 
cease to coax us to the conriction that a ..pompadour puff 
of his manufacture were better. X90X Daily News 23 Mar 
^6 The bair dressed low in the neck and arranged in a 
Ponroadour roll round the face. 1904 Daily Chi on, 7 Oct. 
8/s U is absolutely impossible for a woman to produce the 
strange erections known to-day as Pompadours, Regency 
curls, &G., naturally. 

Fompal (p^^’inpal), a. rare, [ad, late L,pom- 
pdlis\ see Pomp and -al,] Of the nature of a 
* pomp ' or procession ; splendid, showy 
X630 Traps Comm, Num, x. 7 The sound of Gods word, 
must not he broken or quavenng; (Poi^all, Tertullian 
calleth It), a X784 Fall Duch, Glosier in Evans Old Ball, 
(1784) 1 . 3x8 In height of all his pompal majesty, FromCob- 
hanvs house with speed he marry'd me, x8^ Leitch tr. 
C, O, MMUfs Ane, Ait § 336 (ed. a) 397 In Dionysian 
pompal processions. 


Fompano (pp'mpanc). Also pompono, pom- 
pinoe. [a. Sp pdmpajzOf applied to a stiomateoid 
fish, Stromateus fiatola ] 

1 . One of various W, Indian and N. American 
fishes, highly esteemed foi the table; as a. In the 
W. Indies, Trachynoitts catolmus, a deep-bodied 
fish with blunt snout, b. In California, Stroma^ 
tens simtlhnms, c. In Florida, Gems ohsiho- 
s*oma^ known as the frisk potnpatio, 

X863 Russell Diary North 4 South I 340 The best dish 
was, unquestionably, the pompmoe, an odd fish, something 
like an unusually ugly John Dory x88s Fall Mall G 

7 Mar s/i Soft shell crabs, terrapin, canvas-back ducks, 
blue fish, and the pompono of New Orleans, are all wonder- 
ful delicacies. t888 (Soode Amer Fishes 198 The Pom- 
pano IS not an angler's fish X89Z V. Stuart Adv, 
FoicsUS Amer 138 Another excellent fish was the pom- 
pono, several of which jumped on board. 

2 Pompano-shell A bivalve shell of the genus 
Donax\ a species of wedge-shell, found on the 
coast of Florida 1890 m Cent, Diet 

(Said to be so called because eaten by the pompano.) 
fPompardy. Ohs, fare. Alleged name for 
a disease of horses. 

1630 T Taylor (Water P ) Navy of Land Ships Wl:s i. 
90/1 llie Cbineeall, the Nauelgall, 'Windgall, fapuigall,.. 
the Anticore, and the Pompardye 

tPompatic (ppmpee'Uk), a, Obs, [ad, late L, 
pompdticies showy, splendid (TertulL), LpompdUiS, 
prop. pa. pple. of pompdre to do (a thing) with 
pomp, f, pompa Pomp Pompons, splendid, 
ostentatious. So f Pompa ‘ticaZ a, Obs, 

X333 John ap Rice m Ellis Ortg Lett Sei iii II. 356 In 
hia going he is too insolent and pompatique. x6xo 
Bp. C^rldton Junsd 78 He deuiseth by the piide of this 
Pompaticall title to subdue to himselfe. a 1677 Barrow 
Pepps Suprem, (1687) 122 These pompatick, foolish, pioud, 
peiveise, wicked, profane words, [X903 G F Browne St, 
Aldhelm 255 The genius of Aldbelm was on the whole too 
pompatic to be pleased with the lilt of pentameters.] 
Pompeian (p^mpPian), a Also 9 Pompeiian, 
[ad L. Pompeidn-us, f Pcmpeii \ see -an.] Of or 
pertaining to Pompeii, an Italian town, buried by 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the year 79 a D , 
and since 1755 gradually laid bare by excavation. 

Pompeian red, a shade of red resembling that 
found on the walls of houses in Pompeii 
X834 Lyiton Pompeii i. iii, A tolerable notion of the 
Pompeian houses. 1882 J, Hatton in Harper's Mag 
Dec 21/2 The balustrades of the stairs, Pompeiian red 

t Fompelmoose, pampelmouse (pf^'^p-, 

pse’mp’l|m7?s). Forms* 7-8 pompelmoefl, 7 
pampelimouse, 8 pomplomose, pumplemus, 
8-9 pompelmoose, 9 pompel-mos, pompel- 
moiuse, -mouse, -mous; pumple-, pample- 
mousse, pampelmouse; also 7<-9 pumplenose, 

8 pumble-, pummel-, pimple-nose. [A name 
which arose in the Dutch Indies in 17th c., and is 


given by early writers as the Dutch name of the 
fruit Du. is recorded from 1676, F. 
pampelimouse (now pamplmioussf) fiom 1696. 

There is no native name in Malaysia resembling pompel- 
moes\ the Javanese name is d^etoek, the Chinese In 
the opinion of Dr. Kern of Leiden, who has given special 
attention to oriental words, this is a compound, of which the 
second element IS prob /x/w«(inFr orlhography 
a name applied to this fruit in Old Javanese, Malay, and 
Lampung, bon owed fiom thePg. limoes'pl, of lemon, 
citron, under which the Portuguese included the species of 
Citrus found by them in the East. In Malay, hum or 
liman is still used in this general sense The first element 
may prob. represent the Du,poinpoen pumpkin, in reference 
to the large si<:e of Ciii ns decumana, so that pompehmoes, 
ponipeltnoes may have been compressed forms oipompoen- 
limeeSf i e ‘ pumpkm-like citron an apt descriptive designa- 
tion The aamepompone was actually applied to the fruit 
by Tavernier, Voyages attx Indes, Pans 1676, Eng. trans- 
lation, London 1677 • see Pompion 2. The corrupt Tamil 
btanbehnas, given by Littr6 and Hatz -Darm as source of 
the Fr., with the more correct Tamil pampahmasu, and 
numerous variants cited by Watson, Yule, etc , are merely 
corruptions of the Du, or Fr foim. The fiuit is not native 
to India, but was introduced from Java (app in the 17th c ), 
in Ceylon under its Dutch name ; in Bengal its source is 
indicated by the designation Baiavl’tdtfUm 01 nelii, Batavian 
Citron.] . . 

The large fruit of Ctirits deemnmay a native of 
Java and Malaysia, now established m many 
tropical countries, called also Shaddock ; esp, the 
larger variety ; cf Pomelo. Also the plant itself 

[1676 ScHoUTEN OosUIndische Voy II 165 De vmchfc by 
de Nedeilanders pompelmoes.ea byde 'Patta&xf^ojamboa 
genoemt, t,e. The fruit named by the pompelmoes, 
and by the Poituguese yamboa,\ 1696 Sloane Catal 
Planty Jamaica ata Malus arantia, fructu rotundo maximo 
pallescente huinanum caput excedente Malus Ar^tta 
Indica, fiiictu omnium maximo, pumpelmus dicto medulla 
pallescente. ,The Shaddock Tree, In liortis &agns fosu- 
larum Jamaic® & Barbados ubique jprovenit 1696 Plu- 
ICENET Almag, 239 in Sloane Fey Jamaica I 41 Belgis 
orientalibus Pompelmus, Virginiensibus nostratibus (ab In- 
ventoris nomine qui ex Ind orient, ad oras Americanos 
transtulit) Shaddocks audiunt. 1697 Phil, TVnw XIX 
587 They have Limons, Citrons, Pampehmouses, Limes. 
1699 Dampier Foy, II. i vii, 125 The Pumple-nose is a 
large T^it like a Citron, with a very thick tender uneven 
rind. Hes^bariuvi Amboin (1741)11 g6 

Limo Decumanus, Pompelmoes, Lemon Cassomba qnain 
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ob ejus magDitudinem Deciiroanam cognovimus 1711 
C Lockver Trade tn India vi 177 Ibe Pumplemus 
IS like a pale Orange, contains a Substance much luce 
it, and is five times as big. 1737 tr, Brmiis II 

Ixv, 02 Two large Pompelmoeses. 1770 Cookie Dec in 
Ifeeoikesvoorth's Vt^ (i 773 ) lH* 734 Pumplem^es, which 
m the West Indies are called Shaddocks. These were 
well flavoured, but not juicy. 1773 E Ives Vi^, I^ta 
46B Chaddock the fruit grows as large ^ a man shead, 
and IS round j it is a fine pleasant fruit, there are plenty 
of them at Ceylon and other places, and they commcmly 
are called pumple or pimple-noses. 1792 Forrest Voy, 
Mergta Archtp. 3a In his garden we found limes, orates 
and pummel noses. ij^Gentl Mag LXIV ii Bxi/aThe 
woods of Leuconia produce the pomplentous^ a kind of 
orange near five inches m diameter This is what our 
sailors commonly call the pumblenose 18x3 Maria 
Graham ymi inata 96 The frmts are the pampTetnousse 
or shaddock, the plantain and the orange 1846 Lindlct 
Veg, Kingd 458 The Orange, Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, 
Pofflpelinooi>e, Forbidden Fruit, and Citron, Indian fruits- 

Pompeon, -eous, obs, ff Pompiojt, Pompous. 
tPomperMiL, pompirkin. Ohs, Also 8 
pome^pirk. [Origin uncertain : ? f pome or pome- ‘ 
pear^ A ' small dnnk ^ made from refuse pomace 
and water; ciderkin. 

ifi37 J, Taylor (Water P ) Druthe i}- Welcome A iij b. The 
sixt sort of Bntti^ drinkes is Pomperkin being nothing but 
the Apples bruised and beaten to mash, with water put to 
them. X744-50 W. Ellis Mod Hnshaiidm IV iv is The 
l^oduce of large Quantities of Cydei, and what we call 
Pompirkin, or Cyderkin Ibid V, i loi Pome-pirk, which 
they generally prefer to any of the best small Beer. 
Pompemickel, obs form of Pumfebniceel 
tPompei^y* Ohs, lare. [oA, 0¥, pompesne 
pomp, display, £ pomfe Pomp sb, see -bby.] 
Pomp, splendour, magnificence 
CX400 Betyn 2668 The vij saenas, & eke lawe of Armys, 
Experimentis, & pompeiy, & al maner charmys CX440 
Gesia Rom xlii 170 (HarL MS ) J>e whiche m tyme of 
baptime made homage to god, & forsoke the devjll and alle 
his pompexis X49X Caxton Vitas Pair, (W de W 1495) 

1 xli 65/a In her grete beaulte and pompery 
Pompet, -ett, obs. vanants of Pumfet. 

Pompey (pp rapi), v, [Extended form of Pomp 
; a word of Dickens ] iratts. To pamper 
x86o Dickens Gt Expect, vu, When I was old enough, 

I was to be apprenticed to Joe, and until I could assume 
that dignity 1 was not to he what Mrs Joe [Gargery] called 
‘ Pompeyed \ or (as I render it) pampered 1885 Bai^ News 
13 Oct. 4/8 Now boys axe ‘ pompeyed*, in a Purablecnookian 
sense, to a degree which makes men envious 1892 Sai Rea 
20 Aug 213/2 This kind of notonety cannot but 'pompey* 
boys. 

Pompeyous, obs form of Pompous, 
Pompkolygous (ppmfjpdigos), [f as next 
+ -ous J Affected with pompholyx. Also 
puffed up. 

i8ss Tennyson in Ld, Tennyson Mem I xix, 410 That 
mighty man, that pompholygous, broad blown Apollodorus, 
the gifted X. x8^ Maynb Expos Lex , Pompholygodes ^ . . 
pompholygous. 

Fompliolyx ^p*m£^]iks). [a. Gr. Tro/i0($\i;^ 
(-Xvy-) a bubble, tbe slag of oie.j 
fl. Chem, Crude zinc oxide, flowers of zinc 
3^8 Phillips (ed. 4), Pomplielix [1706 Pompholyx], a 
small and volaUle spark, which whilest Brass is trymg m 
the Furnace, fiies upwards and adheres to the upper part of 
the Furnace X7as Bradley Font, Diet s v Pnek m foot^ 
The Ointment of Pomphohx is also an excellent Remedy 
for Oxen that are prick'd in the Feet x83i^4x Brakdb 
Chem (ed s) 771 The whiter parts of such oxide used to be 
called pompholix, and the gray, portions, tutty. 1866 Watts 
Diet Chem IV. 688 Pompholyx, an old name for impure 
xinc oxide, sublimed m the 1 casting of zinc-ores 
2 . Path, A vesicle on the skin ; also, an eruption 
of vesicles, without inflammation or fever, appear- 
ing chiefly on the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet. 

[1706 Phillips, Pompholyx, a Bubble of Water.] 1818-10 
E. Thompson tr Cullen's Nosol Method, (ed 3) 328 Pom- 
pholyx ; Water Blebs 1822-34 Good's Study Med (ed. 4) 

II. 359 Certain peculiarities of erysipelas and pompholyx 
1899 Allbutt's Sys(, Med, VIII 751 In addition to the 
t^LCal pompholyx vesicle, sudamina are often piesent 
Fompian, obs. form of Pompiom 
) i Pompier Cpp mpiai). [F. pompier (ponpys), 
i.pompe Pomp so, see -ier.] The French name for 
a fireman. Hence Pompier ladder, a firemen’s 
scaling ladder, havmg a central pole and cross- 
bars. for rungs, and a hook at the top to attach it 
to a building, etc. 

[1838 H. Gseville Dtary (1883) 120 Last night the Italian 
Opera House was burnt to the ground, and poor Severmi . , 
lost his life, as did several of the pomptei s,) 1893 Wesim 
Gas 6 June ^ 3 Their apparatus consisted of a water tower, 
a gun shot life line, a pompier ladder, and two horses xgoe 
Prot Allmme Mag Aug 89/1 Rescue was effected by 
means of Pompier ladders. ^ 

fPompi-llLon. Obs rare-\ [Cf. Pompion 2.] 

A term applied in contempt to a man 
<*1625 Flwher Women Phas'd m, iv, He, hang him. 
pooie Pompillion ® ’ 

Pompillion, erron. f PoPULEON, an ointment. 
Fompine- see next. Foinpinoe,var Pompano, 
Fompion, pumpion (pt? mpmn). Now rare. 
Forms , 6-y pompon, -one ; (6 pompme), fi-v 
pompeon, 6- pompion, pumpion, (7 pom-, 
pumpian). [Orig a. obs, F. pompon ' a pumpion 


or melon’ (Cotgr.), nasalized form oi popon^ pott- 
pon^ also in i6thc pepon^ 2 A,l 4 ,pepo, -onem, a Gr 
irsTTcuv, -0V-, large melon, pumpkin. Fiom F. 
also MDu,, Du. pompom. In Eng. pompon has 
undeigone two anomalous transformations, fiist to 
pompeon J pompion iptimpKnii and finally to pumkiitj 
Pumpkin, q.v.] 

1 . The large fruit of a cucurbitaceous plant (C 7 w- 
curhita Pepo') ; a pumpkin ; also the plant itself. 

a 1545 Elyot Diet , P^o,,, a kynde of Melones called 
Pomponcs. 1555 Eden Decades 127 Gourdes melones cu- 
cumers pompons citrons 1587 Harrison Ef^landii, xiii 
(1877) 1 259 An acre of ground whereon to set cabbages. . 
pompons, or such like stuffe x6oi Holland Pliny xix v, 
14 Now when they exceed in greatnes, they he called 
Pepones, 1, Melons or Pompons 
A *573 Tusser Husb (1878) 95 Heibes and rootes to 
boile or to butter Pompions in May. iS 77 
citron] 1588 Parke tr Mendoza's Nist, China 326 They 
haue great store of Maiz, pompines and meltons. X640 
Brome Spatagus Gaiden iii viii, Pompeons are as good 
meat for such a hoggish thing as thou art *657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes 33 Pompians of a rare kind, almost as sweet as 
Milions. i8a8W IsvmQ Columbus :x\\ (1848) I 380 Melons, 
gourds, pompions, and cucumbers 
y. R Gardiner K%ich,Gaid la Puinpions, Cucum- 
bers, Beanes and Radish seedes. x6a6 Bacon Sylaa § 486 
Take Cucumbers, or Pumpions, and set them (here and 
there) among Musk Melons 1771 Lady Mary Coke '^ml, 
22 Nov, Yesteiday 1 tasted some bread the half of which 
was made with pumpion 1796 C. Marshall Garden xv, 
Pumpions are raised on a moderate hot-bed in Apnl or May 
f a Sometimes allied to the Pompelmoosb Obs, 
1677 J Phillips tr, Taverfiier's Voy, India va. xxm 199 
Coming to Bantam We had also Mango’s, and a certain 
large Fruit call’d Pompone \png, gros fruit du’ils nomment 
Pompone], red also within, the meat of it Being soft and 
spungy, but of an excellent taste, 1704 ti yon Nteuhqf*s 
East Indies m Churchills Voy, II 326 The apples call’d 
pompions by the Dutch [ong De vrucliten of appelen, pom- 
pelmoesen by d'onzen genoemt], grow scaice anyvmere 
else m the Indies but in the Isle of Gi eat Java 
1 3 Applied in contempt to a (big) man Obs, 
1598 Shaks. Meny W, ni. ui. 43 We’l vse this vnwhol- 
some humidity, this grosse-watry Pumpion 1623 Fletcher 
Rule a Wi^ i, v, O here’s another pumpion, the cramm’d 
son of a starv’d usurer ax 6 zK Fletckpr & Massinger 
Cust Country i li, What Should I call thee? Pompeon, 
Thou kisse my lady 7 

4 . t a attiyb, fig. Swelling, big, magniloquent. 
a 1670 Hackbt Aip Wtlhams i (1692) 120 Without pum- 
pian words and ruffling grandiloquence 

b. Comb, as pon^im-bottle^ -twine ; pompion 
berry: see quot 1872, 

1672 tr. Bernier's Mem, Gt, Mogul III 16 That the 
servants may easily, with their Pompion-bottles, water them 
1840 Browning Bordello ii 775 Observe a pompion-twme 
afloat. 1872 ScHBLB DC Vers Americanisms 403 Hack 
berries or Pompion berries are obtained from a shrub . 
{Celtis ocadentalis), and are sweet and edible 

Pompions, obs i Pompous Pompire, pom- 
poire, var. Pomb-peab. Pompirk, -pirkln; 
see Pomperkin PompMn, obs f. Pumpkin. 
tPomple, pumple. Ohs, [Etymology un- 
ascertained.] Some kind of fodder for oxen used 
in the north of England in the 14th century. 

One suggestion is that it was vetches {Lathyrus satwus) 
still commonly sown with oats as green fodder ; another 
that It was a mixture of pease and oats^ whi^ was even in 
the xgth c. a common fodder in the district But the season 
of the year in the one case, and the assoaation with hay 
ifium/eno) in the other, make difficulties. 

13^7 DurJuson Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 42 [Feb] In xliij* 
travis straminis avenae et xxuj travis de Pomple, emp pro 
sustentacione Bourn, x^s. vujd [Apnl] In xliij travis 
stramims avense et xxij travis de Pomple cum feno, xj s 
iiu d q». 1348-9 Ibid 43 [Feb ] In xlij travis straminis 

X travis de Pomple et feno emp xvs. Extra Coq. In xxiij 
travis straminis et vuj travis de Pomple cum feno empt, pro 
bobus pascendis. c 1330 Ibid 44 [December] In luj travis 
de Pumple 1349 Fmchale Invent (Surtees) p xxxiii, 
xviij qu vj bus. avenae et pomple, 1394 yarrow ^ Wear- 
mouth Invent (Surtees) 183 In campis seimnatae sunt . 
xxxij acrae frumenti,. Ij. acrae cum fabis et pisis, x. acr» 
avenae et pumpyl [1900 N 9th Ser, VI 235 A field of 
SIX acres on ..Bury (or Berry) Court Farm in Cliffe, 
near Rochester, Kent, was long known as ‘Pompill Croft’, 
* ,m a bill in Cnanceiy temp, James I, , 'Pumple Croft ’ ] 
Pomplemose, vaiiant of Pompelmoosb. 
Fompless (pp’mples), a, [f. Pomp sh, + -less ] 
Without pomp. 

1792 R, Cumberland Cahary (1803) II. 7 The cold dust, 
in which I sleep Pompless and from a scornful world with- 
drawn. 1848 Lytton K Arthur vii. Ixii, With burghers in 
his pompless tram 

Fompoleon [a. F pompoUon 

(Littre) ; cf. Cttrm Pompoimm^ the shaddock, in 
Buisson 1779 , app, connected with pompelmoose^ 
A name in some places of the Shaddock or 
PoBiPELMOOSE {Citrus deminand) 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII 215/2 Shaddocks when they 
^ive at their greatest size thej*- aie called Pompoleons, or 
Pomplemousses 1848 D W, Hopfmeister Trtw Ceylon 
99 Tropical fiuits new to me, pompoleons or shaddocks, 
jarnboos, and mangoes 

Fom-pom (pF*mp|?m) [From the sound of the 
discharge] The name given during the South 
African war, 1899-1902, to the Maxim automatic 
quick-filing gun ; see Maxim sh 2 Also fig,^ and 
attnb m pom-pom gun, ammunition, 

1899 Daily Neivs 6 Dec 5/4 Automatic guns, nicknamed 


pompoms Ibid, 26 Dec 2/3 An automatic gun, which 
Tommy Atkms, with his aptitude for expressive phrases, 
promptly christened ‘ Pom ' Pom I ’ 1900 Ibid, 5 Mar, 2/ 3 
Near where the ‘pom-pom’ gun was placed, is the over- 
flowing supply stoie Ibid 25 June 3/3 We secured a 
Hotchkiss gun, 500 rounds of pom pom ammunition 1902 
Westm Gas 27 Jan 1/2 The fact .has never influenced 
him towards a modification of his veibal pom-poms 
Fompon (ppunp^^n, llponpon). Also 8 pong 
pong, pomponne, 8-9 pompoo n, 9 pompom, 
ponpon, pompone. fa. F pompon (1725 in 
Hatz.-Darm ) a tuft, top-knot , of unceitain origin ; 
possibly a colloq deny of poinpe^ Pomp 
OF. had Pompion, but this seems unconnected ] 

1 , A jewel or ornament attached to a long pm , 
a tuft or bunch of ribbon, velvet, flowers, threads 
of silk, etc., foimerly worn in the hair, 01 on the 
cap or diess ; now worn on women’s and childien’s 
hats and shoes, and used to ornament the bordeis 
of mantles , also, the round tuft on a soldiei’s 
or sailor’s cap, the front of a shako, etc. 

1748 Sor^ m Charmer (1751) H S* While you’re placing 
a patch, or adj ustmg pong pong 1748 Lond Alag\^ an holt;, 

I Pong-pong, an ornament worn by the ladies in the middle of 
! the forepait of their head-diess Their figuies, size, and 
composition are various, such as butterflies, feathers, tinsel, 
coxcomb lace, etc 1753 CiiESTERr in VU'orld No 18 T 11 
‘How do you like my pompon , continued my daughter 
. putting up her hand to her head, and showing me in the 
middle of her hair a complication of shieds and rags of 
velvets, feathers, and iibbands, stuck with false stones of a 
thousand colours 1754 Mrs Dclanyiu Lije^ (1861) 
HI. 300 Lady Betty is to have a very fine sprig of pearl 
diamonds and turquoises for her haii, by way pomponne, 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia i v, A milliner may have sent 
a wrong pompoon 1826 Hist Pelham, Mass (189B) 191 
Voted that the town will furnish the Money to puichase 
Pompons and feathers. 1840 Barham Ingol Leg, Ser 1. 
Leech Folkesi , Pieces of black pointed wire with winch, 
ill the days of toupees and pompoons, our foiemotheis were 
wont to secuie their fly caps and head gear. X887 Daily 
News 6 Jan 3/1 Black gauze dotted ovei with pompous of 
chenille of about the size of a shilling. 1897 & Crane in 
Westm Gas 3 May 2/2 The blue sailor bonnets with their 
red pom-poms 

2 . A variety of Chiysantbemum, and of Dahlia, 
bearing small globular flowers. Also aUmb 

i86x Mom Post 12 Nov ,The pompons, or dwarf chrysan- 
themums, x866 Treas Boi s v Chrysanthemum, Chry- 
santhemums are classed by gioweis into Large-flowered, 
Anemone-flowered, Pompons, and Anemone.flowered Pom- 
pons. Ibid s. v. Dahlia, hreasi of pompons with remarkably 
small flower heads has been obtained *891 Times 15 Oci. 
s/s The four great divisions of show dahlias, cactus dahlias, 
decorative dahlias, and pompons 
Hence Po mpoued a,, decked with poin]>ons. 

*753 World No 22 f 7 Exhibiting themselves in publii 
places, patched, painted and pomponed ly^jlPomano/ 
Fashion I 109 The Head frizzled, egretted, pomponed, 
befeather’d, and beribbon’d all over 
Pompon, -pone, a pumpkin : see Fojipion. 
Pompoon, Pompose ; see Pompon, Pompous, 
Fomposity (p^mpFsiti). In 5 pomposite. 
[ad. med L. pompdsttds , see Pompous and -ity.] 
The quality of being pompous, 
tl. Pomp, solemnity Obs rare~"^, 

*432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) I. 41 lulius Cesar ordeneide by 
the cQwnselle of the senate sette in pomposite alle the 
worlde to be dimencionate, 

2 , Display of dignity or impoitance in deport- 
ment or language; ostentatiousness. (In quot. 
1620 as a mock-title.) 

z 5 ao Shelton Qhsx {1746) IV. xi ga Let not your Pom- 
posity forget to write to me 1763 m Boswell yoJmson 
25 June, An affectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of 
genius X841 D’Israeli Amen, Lit (1867) 135 Furious 
Latmisms, bristling with polysyllabic pomposity 1879 
M Arnold Mixed Ess , French Cntic on Goethe 302 Some 
acute remarks on the pomposity of diction. 

Fompous (pp mpas). a, {adv,) Also 5 pomp- 
yus. Sc, pomposs, 5-6 -ouse, 5-8 -ose, 6 -os. 
Sc, -us, 6-7 -sous, 6-8 -lous. pmpeux 

full of display (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L. pomposus pompous, stately, solemn, f. pompa 
Pomp . see -ous.] 

1 . Charactenzed by pomp or stately show, magni- 
ficent, splendid, f Processional. 

1430-40 Lydg Bochasvm xxvi (MS Bodl. 263) a With a 
pet host, most Pompous in his gloric. 1528 Roy Rede me 
(title-p ), I will ascende makynge my state so hye That my 
pompous honoure shall never dye zs6x T. N ortok Calvins 
Inst IV. XIX. (1634) 724 They, goe in a long pompous shew 
to carrie a P^eant of holy oyle. X638 Junius Paint 
Ancients 60 The Poets bnng. .upon a stage all what is 
pompous, giave, and delightfull 1720 Waterland Eight 
Serm 175 Upon this Occasion, , . it pleas^ God, in the 
most solemn and pompous Manner to proclaim the high 
Dimity of God the Son. 1738 Birch MiUon M.'s Wfe 
1738 I 47 The pompous Edition of it \jParadtse Lost} 
by SubsCTxption in 1688, X84Z Elphinstonb Hist 
India II 342 X'here was a general fair and many processions 
md othw poiMous shows. 1896 T. F. Tout Eaw, I, iv. 82 
At the head ora pompous embassy* 

2. Characterized by an exaggerated display of 
self-importance or dignity ; boastful, vain-glonous, 
arrogant, consequential, pretentious, ceremonious; 
of language • inflated, turgid 

17x386 Chaucer Monk's T 565 Was neuere C^pitayn 
vmaer a kyng moore pompous in heigh presumpdoun Thiui 
Ulofeme. C1460 Wisdom 1125 m Macro Plays, Conforme 
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yow not to J)!*? pompyus gloi y, But reforme !n gostly felynge 
1529 More Dyahge in Wks 225/2 If they kepe few seruauntes 
we call them nyggardes. If they kepe many we cal them 
pompouse, 1632 Wrpvm A^c, Fnn Moit* 785 Coming, 
after a pompous and bragging manner. X749 CiiESTBRr. 
Lett (1792) ll 3it In spite of all the pompous and specious 
epithets he may assume xSod Med. yrtil. XII. xo8 It has, 
howevei, often been dignified with pompousnames x8x4Janb 
Austen Mamf Pm Mrs Rushwoith, a well-meaning, 
cml, piosing, pompous woman, who thought nothing of 
consequence, but as it lelated to her own and hei son's 
conceins. 187s Jowett Plato (ed 2) I 118 Those who 
spin pompous theories out of nothing 
comb 1897 Flandrau Harvard Hpt&odes 44 In one hand 
he carried a pompous looking bottle 

B as adv. * Pompously. 

I 7 S 4 SHEDBrARE Moti iviom (1766) II 55 The Bail having 
talked extremely pompous of the Honour and Antiquity of 
his Family. 

Pompously (pp’mposli), adv [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] 

1 . In a pompous mantiei , •with magnificence or 
splendour ; in pomp or state. 

315x3 Douglas Mneis xr ix 53 And bad that suld tak 
gud kepe and attend, To leid the pi ay per 01 dour pompusly. 
1396 Lodge Marg A f tier, 125 llieir noises, were all pom- 
pously garnished with golde and siluer 1737 J Ciiambfr- 
layne^SA Gt Brit i. m (ed 33) 27s Tho Henetactor’s Body 
having been pompously buried before in Barbados, was 
yet. .brought ovei. 

2 . With display or parade ; with affected dignity ; 
ostentatiously, vaunting^. 

X718 IltcKPS & Nffson y. Keiihvjellwx.Xx, 3x8 Picfer 
ling Truth and Righteousness to all other Considerations 
how Pompiously soever set off. x8i47 C. Bronte y Ey7e 
vni, This charge which Mr. Brockleliurst has weakly and 
pompously repeated at second-hand. 

Pompousuess (pp’mposnfis). [f. as piec. + 
-NESS ] The quality or condition of being pom- 
pons see the adj 

X 447 Boici NiiAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 243 Quoth Agas 1 sey yt 
foi no pompoitsnesse A jentyl wumman I am as uem 
wytnesse [etc.] 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, clx 092 If 
wee haue wherewith to maintaine ourselues well, we fall to 
gluitonie, pompousnesse, whoredom, and other loosenesse. 
x66o Jrs. Taylor Duct. Duhi. r. iv. Rule 11, p 14 They 
[Chnst's miracles] had nothing of ponmousness and ostenta- 
tion. X793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Juife ^ IFt it. (1832) II. 
283 'I*he pompousness of this Embassy could not but excite 
the attention of England. 1870 Lowrr l Among my Bh^, 
Ser I (1873) 76 In verse, he had a pomp, which, excellent 
in Itself, became pompousness in his imitatois. 

Pompyll • see Pomely a 
11 Pomum (p^7tt*mi;m). BoU Obs, [L.,« fruit of 
any kind, in mecl.L. an apple.] « PoMB i b. 

X7do J Lrr Inhod. Bot. i vi (1765) 14 Pomumt is a fleshy 
or pul^ Pencarpiiim witliout Valve, containing a Capsule. 
2783 MARiYN Rousseau's Bot xxviu, (1794) 4SX They all 
agree \n,,tt,jlomum for a fiuit, 

Pomyce, pomyja, obs. forms of PuMioii). 

Pon, obs. f. Pan sb \ Pawn (at Chess), 
Pond, Pone Ponade, -ado, obs ff. Panade *-i, 
Panada. Ponard, obs, form of Poniard. 
Ponce (ppns). slang, [perh. fiom Pounce v"] 
(See quots.) 

fi86x MAYRBW Bond. Labour III, 334/1 The * pounceys 
(the class I have alluded to as fancy-men, called ‘pounceys * 
by my present infoi mane) ] 187a Cierkemuell News 27 /an , 
Prostitutes, or their ‘ ponces ' or bullies. x888 PcUl Mail G. 
13 Oct, 3/x The mlBans who form the rank and file of the 
predatory gangs, are almost always the bullies or ‘ ponces ' 
of prostitutes. 

1 ! PoiLceaUL (pous^*)- F* (OP* ^ouncel poppy, 

' ' The bright red colour 
ib the name of a coal-tar 


cherry 
a much 


1 2th c. in Hatz-Darm.).] 
of the com poppy. Aisc 
dye of red colour, 

183s Ladies' Cabinet Feb. 133 Those [flowers] of 
colour, are now superseded by ponceau, which has a mucu 
better effect by candle light x86x J, Brown Horse Subs. 
MysU (1882) 1 31 A gown of iich ponceau satin. x88s 
Goodals Physiol. Sot. (1892) 19 [Name of the dye] Ponceau. 

Ponoelet (pp’uslet). [After J. V. Poncelet, 
a Fiench mathematician, 1788-1 86 7,] A unit for 
measuring the rate of expenditure of energy, equal 
to loo kilogrammeters per second. 

Ponoer, PonoMon, obs ff. PounceBjPunohion, 

Poncho (pp’ntji?, pp*nj<7). Also 8 pTinolio, 
panoho, 9 poxioha, ponolie. [a S. Amer.-Sp. 
poncho, a, Araucaman poncho, pontho. (See Febies 
Did Araucanian 1765, repr. 1883, Granada Vocab. 

Montevideo 1890,)] A South American 
cloak, consisting of an oblong piece of cloth with 
a slit in the middle for the Head ; hence applied 
to similar garments worn elsewhere, see quot. 1849. 

1748 Earthquake of Peru ill 287 The Men instead of 
the Poncho have a Surtout made likea sack. 1768 J. Byron 
Narr Patagonia 174 A puncho, which is a square piece of 
cloth, generally m stripes of different colours, with a slit in 
the middle of it wide enough to let their heads thro^h, 
* 7 ^ JusTAMOND tr. Regnal's Hist Indies IV. 207 The 
savages supply it [Chtli] chiefly with the Pancho. X844 
G, Dodd Textile Manuf. iv, 137 The ‘ poncho *, or South 
American cloak, of which specimens are to be seen in the 
smart shops of some of out London tailora 2849 Illustr, 
Land. News s May 296/2 One of the chief novelties of the 
season, suitable for promenading or for evening wear, is the 
jPoncho, a description of shawl mantilla, somewhat re- 
sembling, in shape, the mantilla worn by the Spanish 
senoras 2869 E. A. Parkes PracA Hygiene (ed 3) 323 The 
poncho IS a piece of oilcloth with a slit in the centre, 
through which the head is put 2887 J. Ball Nat in S. 
Amer, 179 A genuine poncho woven by the Indian women. 
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b. aiirik, as ponoho-ma'ttress, a ponclio 
adapted for use as a mattress. 

x86a Caial Inieenai. ExJub II. xii 26 Granulated coik 
poncho-mattress 

Plence Po uchoed a [-ed 2], wearing a poncho. 
1902 Sir M Conway Bolivian Andes xxv. 269 The sun 
shining on this field of ponchoed natives 

Poncho(u)n, ponoHong, obs, ff. Puncheon. 
Poiid(ppnd), sb Also 4-7 pond©, 4-5 poond(e, 
poimde, 5 poynde, 5-6 pownde, (7 pon) ; dial, 
7-9 pownd, 9 pound. [ME. ponde, app. a vai lant 
of Pound sb'^, which is commonly used in the 
some sense in Sc , and Eng dialects ] 

1 . A small body of still water of artificial foima- 
tion, Its bed being either hollowed out of the soil 
or formed by embanking and damming up a natural 
hollow. Often described accordmg to its use, etc , 
as a compensahon-pond (for a canal, etc ), dtick- 
pond,fishrpond, imlUpond^ parish or milage pond, 
skating- or curling-pond, etc. F ormerly often spec. 
— fish-pond 

a 2300 K Horn 1173 (Laud MS ) My net hys ney 
honde In a wel fayr ponde [Harl. MS hende .. pende; 
Cambr MS strondej 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I 69 
Wateres fallyiiM of he higest hill of Paradys make)? a grete 
ponde [aquae locum gffictuni\, 2388 Wyclif Ps. cxiii[i]. 8 
Which turnede a stoon in to portdis \p.r a poond; 2382 
poohs] of watns, 1^98 Trevisa Barth. DeP R xiir xiv. 
(149s) 447 A ponde is water gaderyd to fedynge of fysshe, 
though ofte gaderynge of water wythout fysSie be callyd 
ponde by conti ary meany nee. cx4a3 Voc in Wu-WOlcker 
6S2>^3 Hoc sia^um, poynde c 1430 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 , 
228 Hit IS a shiewde pole, pounde, ora welle, That drownythe 
the dowghty, and bryngethe hem abeere. 2483 Ca/h Angl. 
286/1 A Poonde, jltscina, stagnemt, viuarmm 2532 
Huloet, Ponde for fyshe, lucana, jhsci/ta Ponde to washe 
shepe in, pri^aiica piscina, 2623 JD r ayton Poly^olb, xxviu, 
XX97 Near to the foot . it makes a liUle pon, Which in a little 
space converteth wood to stone 2622 CAi lis Siai Sewers 
(1647) 60 A Pond IS a standing Ditch cast by labor of mans 
hand m his private grounds for his private use, but a Pool 
IS a low plat of ground by nature, and is not cast by mans 
hand. 1676 Lady Ciiawortii in 12//* Ret^ Hist MSS 
Comm App v. 34 Diownded by the breaking of ice upon 
a pond where he was sliding. 2664 G. Mesiton Praise 
Yorks Ale 232 Our awd meer is shdden into th’ pownd 
1736-7 tr. Keysler^s 'J 7 av. (1760) IV, 346 A large pond, or 
ditch, on the east side of the city wall being diamed. 
1870 Miss Jackson Shropsk WordM. s.v Pounded, A 
mfll-pound is the backwater which is held in reserve for the 
supply of the mill 2880 Miss Braddon ynsi as / am ii, 
The pond and the fountain were as old as the house 
b. Locally in England (esp. in Surrey), also in 
New England, etc., applied to a natural pool, tarn, 
mere, or small lake; in colonial use also to a pool 
in a river or stream. 

2480 Caxton Deser Brit. 6 Ther is a grete ponde that 
conteynetli lx ilondes. 2763 X Hutchinson Hist Mass 
I. 439TheKipnets ..were seated upon some lesser iiveis 
and lakes 01 large ponds, more within the continent 2809 
ICi NDALL Ttav. II 39 valleys and hollows that contain 
small streams, and lakes or pools, in New England always 
denominated ponds, 1855 Trans. Zool Soc Loud. I 234 
A tranquil part of the river, such as the colonists call a 
^ond *, XQoo G C Brodrick Mem. 4 * Impress, xiv. 304 
The county of Surrey, with .its numerous heaths, its lonely 
tarns modestly called ‘ponds its hollow lanes. 

0 . transf. mtfig. 

1326 Tindale Rev xix. ao These bothe were cast into a 
ponde off fyre burnynge with brymstone. 2355 R, Smith in 
Foxe A.^M (1383) 2697/2 That I may passe out of this 
ponde, Wherein I am opprest. 2792 A. Young Trav, Prance 
6s Hib pond of quicksilver is considerable, contwnmg asolb, 

2 . Applied or humorously to the sea, esp. 
the Atlantic Ocean; cf. Herbino-pond. 

2642 Timds Alterations in N. Wallington Notices Chets. 1 
(1869) II App. 306 It seems that you have taken flight over 
the great Pond, pray what newes in England ? 2663 Sir T 
Herbert Trav (1677) 374 Through this Worab of moisture 
the gieat pond of tne World (as Bishop Hall terms the 
Ocean). 2780 R^al Gms. (N.Y.) 22 Jan., Then Jack was 
sent across the Pond To take her in the rear, Sir. 183a 
Motley Corr. (1889) I lu ir, I should have been very sorry 
to have crossed the Atlantic (or the pond, as the sailors call 
It) without a single storm. 2864 Thoreau Cape Cod x. (1894) 
329 It IS but a step from the glassy surface of the Herring 
Ponds to the big Atlantic Pond wheie the waves never 
cease to lareak, 290a Outing (XT.S) June 345/* [They] 
have hanlly sustained their reputation on either side of the 
big pond. 

3 . In a canal : « Pound sh.^ q. v 

4 . aitrib. and Comb., as pond-beetle, -carp, 
-dregs, -earth, -maker, -mud, -mussel, -side, 
-water*, pond-apple, a small tree (Anona lauri- 
folta) of the W. Indies and Gulf States, or its 
fruit (Cent. Diet. 1800); pond-barrow: see 
quot.; pond-bay, a dam; *)* pond-caster, one 
who digs out ponds; pond-dog'wood, the Button- 
bush of N. Amenca (Cephalanthus occidentalis) ; 
pond-duok, the wild duck , pond-fish, (») a fish 
usually reared in a pond, as the caip ; (d) ^c. 
in U. S., a fish of the genus Pomotts or Lepomts, 
a snnfish or pond-perch ; pond-head, a bank or 
dam. which confines a pond ; pond-hnnter, a 
naturalist who investigates pond-life ; pond-land, 
marsh, fen-land ; pond-hfe, the animals, esp the 
mveitebrata, that live m ponds or stagnant water ; 
pond-lily, a water-lily, as the yellow Nuphar 


httea, or the N, American species N. advena, or the 
white J\^mphaBa alba; pond-peroh=/i>;7^^j// (b); 
pond-piokerel « Pxokebbl 1 b ; pond-pine, see 
Pine sb,^ 2 ; pond-shrimp, a fairy shrimp (Fairy 
C. 3) ; pond-snail, any freshwater snail inhabiting 
ponds ; pond-spice, a N. Amer. shrub (Litsea 01 
Teirantkera gesticulate^ growing in sandy swamps 
(Miller Plant-n, 1884) ; pond- tortoise, -turtle 
(U.S\ any freshwater tortoise of the family 
Emydtdse; a terrapin or mud-turtle; pondwort, 
kmght’s p , Water-soldier (Sirattotes ) ; f pond- 
yard, a yard containing a fish-pond or ponds. 

2843 Staiist Acc Scott XIV. /tossWnre 254 Oa the 
noith-west side of Knock farnl is a aicular enclosuie or 
ling, formed of small stones, having the earth somewhat 
scooped out in the intei lor They are not unlike the ^pond- 
bairows of Wales The common people call them fairy- 
folds X863 Smiles Indusi Biog 32 Dams of earth, called 
‘ *pond-bays *, uei e thrown acios«i watercourses. 2602 Buf . 
ford Reg (Hist MSS Comm ) Yatn^, Collect I 166 [Wa«:es 
for the day] For a '“Bondcaster iij. 1633 Ibid 172 For 
a Pondcaster v^, 1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agrtc,, 
Obseiv 22 *Pond-Q>egs laid on a clayey Meadow, in 
November, aie of no obvious service. 1774 Goldsm, Nat 
IJtst. VI. X20 *Pond-ducks have a stiaight and naiiow 
bill, a small hind toe, and a shaip pointed tiain a 2677 
Hale Pfvm, Omg Man. 11. ix. 208 Carps Tench, and 
divers other *Pond-fish. 2367 in F. J Baigent Cronded, 
Rec (1891) 166 Mylles, weaies, mjldamraes, biydges, 

? ondes> and *ponde heades wilhm the same manner. xSax 
:larb Vtll. Mtnsh II. 24 On the sloping pond head 1896 
Daily News xa Dec 6/e Kept in captivity, in the *pona* 
hunter's aquarium. x686 ist Cent. Hist, bpr^ngfield (2899) 
II. 270 Twenty acres, of *Pond or Low Land by the Way 
to Hadley x886 E. A Butler {title) *Pond Life. 2778 
J Carver Trav N Amer 167 The lake is covered with 
the large •pond lily. 2843-^ AIrs Lincoln Led Bot 169 
The white Pond Illy .is a splendid plant. xeipr-%CattierS. 
Marr Licences (MS ), william Cook of HolUngbourne, 
*pondraaker. 1707 Mortimer Hush (lysi) II. 70 You must 
cool the Mould about the Roots with ‘^Pond-mud and Cow- 
dung. 2833 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) ^ The Common 
'’^Pond-Musjsel (Anodon Cymeus) 26*2 LadyM Wroth 
Urawa^^i Bya *Pond side, where the Stagge had taken 
soile x8to Mary E Bamford Up ^ Down Brooks 50 
•‘'Poud-snaiTs . sui rounded by dancing beetles 1896 L\- 
DEKKER Roy Nat. Hist V 68 The ^pond -tortoises differ 
by having the toes fully webbed, and also by the more 
elongated tail. 2896 List Amm. Zool. Soc. 35^ Emys orbi- 
cularis (Lmn.), European Pond-tortoise 2633 Jambs Yoy 
43 This *pond.water had a,,lothsome smelV 2^3 Huxley 
& Martin Elem Btol. (1883) 47 Cbara flourishes in pond- 
water under the influence of sunlight. 1578 Lytb Dodoen v 
J Cl Z43 Knights •Pondeworte x<^3 in Willis Ik Clark 
Ccmtbriifge (18B6) II. 23s Pro firraa Piscarii vocat' le '*pond- 
yarde per annum xv^ 2796 Sporting Mag VII, 142 He*, 
built Yerulam House, close by the pond-yard. 


PoildCppnd),®, [LPondjA See also Pound z/] 
1 . tram. To hold back or dam up (a stream) 
into or as mto a pond ; to pound. 


•opriety by ponding im of water 2694 Ii... — 

desire, .the stream of Pacowseek Brooke to set a Saw mil 
on, and the Low land for ponding X74a De Poe's Tour 
Gt. Bnt. (ed 3) 1 . 319 Another Flood gate .ponds the whole 
River [Exe], so as to throw the waste Water, over a strong 
Stone Weir, into its natural Chanel 2840 Evid HuU 
Docks Comm, 139 The water was ponded above the North 
Bridge. 1B65 Geikie Seen 4* Geoi Scot vu. 200 The mass 
of ice which choked up the mouth of Glen Spean, and 
ponded back the water 2894 Sir C. Moncriefp in Prorl- 
tng Men's Coll. Tml. Dec. 130 Drop-rates, to be kept 
down during low Nile so as to pond up the water 
fig, xBxo Bp. Copleston 1st Kept Edin. Rw, Mem. 
(2851) 299 By so doing, we pond back the wealth which 
ought to circulate through a thousand ducts and channels. 

2 . %ntr. Of water, etc. : To form a pool or pond ; 
to collect by being held back. 

2837 Ruskin Elem. Drawing \ 33 The use of turning the 
paper upside down is to neutimise the increase of darkness 
towards the bottom of the squares, which would otherwise 
take place from the ponding of the colour. 1893 H M. 
Wilson in Whtily Gob. 3 Nov 3/7 So that no sewage can 
pond in the channels or escape from them. 

1 8 . irans. a. To confine m a pond lb. To 
dip or submerge in a pond, Obs rare, 

2389 Warner Alb. Eng v. xxvii 120 ITie Citizena like 
penned Pykes, The lessors feede the greate 2657 J . Watts 
Dipper Sprinkled 107 You ran out to the Anabaptist to be 
dipt and laver'd in a Pond, or to be ponded aCnd plunged at 
Laver [in Essex] 

Hence Po'nded ppl. a . ; Po'nding vbl. sb. 

2389 Penned [see sense 3], 2673 Ponding [see sense x] 
2607 R. Peirce Batk Mem n i._23i There is .some 
Ponded Water also in the little Ditchw. , 2830 Lyell 
Prmc Geol. I. apr The ponding back, of this great body 
of fresh-water, 2838 Mary HoWitt Birds ^ Herm 
XXXV, Where mountain-torrents run and moan, Or ponded 
waters sleepi 1837 Ponding [see sense 2]. 1900 Weshn 

Gas 10 July 2/3 The cutting of a channel . . set free at first 
an enormous quantity of ponded-up water, ^ 

Pond, -©, obs. forms of Pound, weight, etc. 
Pondage (p^j-nd^dg) [f Pond sb -h-AGE See 
also Poundage,] Storage or ponding of water; 
the capacity of a pond or dam for holding water. 

X877 J. T, Fanning Water-Supply Engineering iv 68 
Baans having limited pondage oravailable storage of rain- 
fall iSisSanitaTy Engineer 94 80/x The stream was 
surveyed, and the survey demonstrated the practicability of 
pondage fer beyond the necessities of city supply. 
Pondage, obs. foim of Poundage. 
t Fender, Obs [f. Ponder v, to weigh, 

14 Q 
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01 ?imincd. f, V., fcndus^ ponder- weight, (No 
corresponding sb. is lecoided in F.)] Weight, 
heaviness; in qnot 1613, a heavy blow, 

Noutov Orel. AlcA. v. m Ashin. TAeai. Ckem. 
Hftt (1653) 58 For God made all thing^^ and set it suTe, In 
Numoer, JPonder,aad in Measure, 16x3 H£y\^ooo Stiver 
Age 111 i, Wks, 1874 IIL 342 Il‘e lay so huge a ponder on 
thy skull t6at G. Sandys Ovids ^teU ix (1626) 175 The 
rock , By hL owue ponder drmely fortifi'd. 1631 J. Dose 
Polydoron sox To sustaine the bodies ponder and grossnesi^e. 
+ Ponder, sh^ Obs. rare, Poudeb v."] An 
act of pondenng (or ? somethmg to ponder on), 

1788 JMme. D'Arblay Duuy 1 x Jan. , He. ,soon after took his 
leave, not without one little fii^t to give me for a ponder. 

Ponder, -dre, : see Pounder 1. 

Ponder (ppndai), v. Also 4 poimdxe, pun- 
dro, 4-5 pondxe, 5 -yr, pundar (also 9 6 

pondur. [ME. a. OF, ponder-er (14th c, in Hatz,- 
Darni.), F. pondirer to weigh, poise, ad. L, pon- 
derdre to wei^h, f, poitdus, pnder- weight] 
fl. tram. To ascertain the weight of ; to weigh. 
In quot. c 1470 ahsol Also fig. Obs 
^1470 Harding Chron. cxvi viii, Vnegally he pondied 
then and peysed 1S3S1 Frith Mirror Wlcs. (1829) 263 If 
all men Uvuis were pondered in one balance 1547 BoObob 
Breo. Health Pref. a b. To ponder and way the dre^es or 
poraons the whiche ought to he ministred 1845 usshsr 
Body Dtv 203 A Rule, Line, Square, Measure, and Ballance, 
whereby must be framed, ordered, measured, and pondered, 
f 2 . Of a thing . To weigh (so much), to amount 
m weight to, Ohs. 

1524 in G Oliver Hut. Coll. (1843) App 37 On [chales].. 
all goolde, with the Patent of goolde ponaerjmg 15 oz. xo d wt 
*S 53 ^h. Goods (Surtees, No 97} 89 Two bell% pondryng 
by e^tymacion seven hundreds. Ibid. 92 One chabse of 
silver, pondnng uij unces, 

1 3 . To estimate or judge the worth, value, or 
amount of ; to estimate, appraise, value. Obs. 

R. Brvnke Chron. (1810) izo pe date of Ihesu 

n dred, pat men tellu. bt, A )>ou5and & a hundred Sc sex 
. citti X387 Tssvisa Htgden (Rolls) VII 153 Edxe man 
dcde aught to be poundred or demed after ^ entenaoun of 
hym jiat dojx ^3435 B. Burgh Cato in Herng’s Archiv 
(1906) CXV 308 Peise nat the gifte, ne pondre nat the pns. 
a 1483 Liter Higtr in Househ. Ord (1790) 23 To pondyr the 
dayes of grete testes with the dayes of abstinence. 15^ 1 
Paihtbr Pal Pleas. I 44 Vertues are not to be pondered 1 
by the sexe or kmde by whom they be done, but by the j 
chaste and honest xmnde j 

4 . To weigh (a matter, words, etc.) mentally; to 1 
give due weight to and consider carefully; to ’ 
think over, meditate upon. 

1:1380 Wvcup Sel. Wks III, 433 5 it pei pondren bias- 
phemye in among hi'i apostasye. <rx43oLYDG Assemthaf 

IxOds 13^ Concvdm anfl nAn.lA.. mn .w.. 

in 


.11 uxuwii,} HinnLcuqrc IjYDG ASStn 

r 134 Consydre thjs mater and ponder my cause. 
^ H. Turner Rec. Q ^ pra 


xSti 


■■ e *** w AbbL-e i^jvru* 4^^ pfi^y 3?0\^ 

luj arbitrors to pondre the set mg oix66a Hevu*4 Laud 
II, 244 Ihe cause being heard, and all the Allegations on 
both Sides exactly pondered, bis Majesty, gave Sentence. 
1697 Drydek jEuetd 1 789 The modest queen. Ponder’d 
the speech, then briefly thus replies 183a Ht. Martineau 
JDetnerara 33 Alfred pondered the matter as he went 
home X900 Morlky Ctotttwell v, iv, 438 He and the 
council had abeady pondered the list of members returned 
to the parliament, 
b. with obj. dame. 

cxiPa Wycuf Whs (1880) 456 pei ponderen wib bis 
suspending p&t pey dan it for ngtwisenesse to teche curatis 
obedience. 15x9 Inlerl, Pour Elemeufs m Hazl* Dodshy 
1 , 7 which in his mind hath ofttimes pondered. What 
number of books be made and imprinted X587 Turbbrv, 
Trag T. (1837) 131 Pondnng in his thought To hoae 
extreme a poynt by wyle Of Rosmond he was biouehr. 
1848 W. H Keu-y tr L . Blands Hist Ten V.l no [He] 
at that very instant, was pondering only how be might save 
that monarch’s crown x8ss Prescott P/ttltA //, I 1 viix 
X16 The government should ponder well whether the pnxe 
would be worth the cost 

c To find or make out by pondering, rcn’e, 

38x8 H. Ker Trav 1x7 Expecting he should have to 
pmder his way throuib wilderness on foot. 

0. intr. To consider, meditate, reflect ; to think 
deeply or seriously w, muse etver. 

1805 Shaks. iii. iv. 24 This tempest wiU not giue me 

]^ue to ponder On things would hurt me more. 1607 
DKtD^./Sfte2di 311 Pondering thus on human miseries. 
X79X CowRER Odyss xx 30 SoTie from tide to side roll’d, 
pond^g deep X832 lENNysoN CEnone 185 Here she 
a^ed, And Pans ponder’d, and I cried, ‘ 0 Paris, Give it to 
Pallas r 1840 Dickers /I Eudgu xxxi, Pondenng oa 
his unhappy lot x88x Besant & Rice Chajil. of Pleet 1 
10 A message from the dead, to keep and ponder over? 

1 6 . irons. To support the weight or seventy of 
to bear. Obs rare^K * 

c 148$ ptgbyMyst (1882) iv 217 For out faithe & fidclitee. 
He pondente the rigore OfiThis passion, * 

Hence Po’ndering vbl sb. 

*S 3 S CpvERDALEe Jtfiicic.xii 43 He had sonieconsideramon 
& pondnnge of y« life y^ is after this tyme x8^ W Irving 
( title-p.) The unutterable pondenngs of Walter 
the Doubter. 

Poadcrallle (p^-ndarSb*!), a. (si) [ad. late 
Lt ponderdbtlis that may he weighed see Ponder 
» and -ASLB. Cf. F. pondlmih (is-ifith a m 
Satz-^Uarm ) J Capable of being weighed ■ having 
appreciable weight. 

Sir T Brou ne Pseud. Ep. in. xxvm 177 If the bite 
of an Asw will kill withm an houre, >et the impression 
scarce visible, and the poyson communicated not ponderable, 
im O Adams Hat 4 Exp Phtlos. 1 xi 448 Water coiv 
stitutes the pondeiaWe part of all aeriform fluids. x88o 


Maury Phys Geog. Sea (Low) li, § 120 AH substances, 
whether ponderable or imponderable 1881 Armstrong in 
A?h/»xvxXlV 4^0/1 In the ponderable application of falling 
water in hydraulic machines. 

b fig. Capable of being mentally weighed, 
appreciable. 

18x3 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev LXXJ. 306 Still it is 
ponderable m the scales of criticism 3884 Symonds S/utks 
Fred. ix. 361 Any ponderable quahties of craftsmanship 
B. as sb A substance or object having weight ; 
pi heavy articles. 

x8s6 ICane Arct. Expl, I. viii 85 Put out all our boats 
and filled them with ponderables alongside. 

Hence Ponderahi*Uty [=F pondirabilitd]^ 
Po nderableneaa, weight, heaviness. 

1846 Faraday Exp Res xlix 368 Let us not be confused 
by the ponderability and gravitation of heavy matter. 1846 
Worcester, Ponderableness. R. H Hutton Nemnan 
V fxSqx) 8x The ponderability of the atmosphere 
Bonderal {p^*nd3rM), a [f, L pondus ^ponder- 
weight + -All ; cf. L. ponderate place where weights 
were kept, in origin neuter of an adj. *p 07 iderhUs) 
also mod 'E.pondiral relating to weight (a neolo- 
gism in Littre).] Of or pertaining to weight; de- 
termined or estimated by weight 
xtyd Jeakb A nth (1696)89 Whether by confounding the 
Attick and Roman Sextanes, or the Pounds Mensural or 
Ponderal,* I know not 1705 Arbuthndt On Cattts (1727) 20 
Thus did the money Drachma m process of time decrease. 

, but all the while we may suppose the ponderal DraAma to 
have continued the same z88o Cleminshaw Wnrtz* A torn 
I 322Theatomic weights, onlyexpress ponderal relations. 

I Ponderance (pF*ndorans), ponder-ate 
I (seeP 0 NDEB») + -ANCE.] Weight; 

I gravity, importance. So Po nderancy, weight, 

, weightiness; Ponderant [= F. pondSrasvt (r5th 
I c.)] : see quot.; Po nderavy a, =» PondebaIi, 
xSxa W. Taylor in Monthly Rev LXVIII. 303 The 
ballanced *ponderanceof opinion under Julian xWi Dur- 
FiELD Dm Quix 11 . 468 Which of my exploits are of greater 
wnderance in this history? 1676 H. More Remarks 44 
rte virtne of this twelve pound perpendicular *ponder- 
ancy B felt entire still. 176^4 Tucker Lt Nat (1834) I, 

1 22 He will distinguish the glare of tinsel from the ponder- 
^cy of gold. ^ 1656 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (1^9) 351 
The body which presses is called the *ponderant x8^ 
Stocqueler Hmtdbk. Bni India (1834) 41 The unit of the 
British Indian *ponderary system is called the tola. It 
weighs 180 grains English troy weight. 

tPonderate,///flf. Obs. [ad upondeiatus, 
pa, pple. of pmdtrm'e to weigh ; see Ponder v ] 
Weighed ; « Ponderated. (Const as pa. pple.) 

1432-50 tx. Htgden (Rolls) VI 347 Theiie intencions he 
ponderate afoieAlIeniyjhty God, IhdVll issEveryche 
mperacion or dede of man awe to be ponderate \}drar%\ after 
the intenaon of the doer. 

Ponderate (pp-ndarcit), v [f. L. pnderdU. 
ppL stem of ponderm e ; see prec and -ate 3 .] 

1 . nUr. a To have weight or heaviness ; to be 
heavy, to weigh, fh. To weigh down, press 
down, 'gravitate' (obs.). 

iSs^ BTA^hEyHist Philos. xm.(xyQt)S77/x The Center, 
towards which, all things that ponderate aie directed in a 
streightlme. 1664 Power Exp Philos 11 103 The Ayr 
also ponderates, and is heavy, in its own Atmosphaere x6o8 
W Chilcot Evil Thoughts iii. (1831) 29 The soul .thereby 
.-pMderates toivards God. 1730 Savery mPhtl. Trani 
XXXVI. 331 This must make it apparently . to ponderate 
less, as IS the Case of Stilhards 1775 Falck Dafs Divmr 
/ essH 14 The upper column of water ponderating down- 
wards 1789 T. Taywr Prochd Comm II. 3 We desire it 
may be gifted . that things equally heavy, from equal 
lengths, will equally ponderate. 1884 CIarlyle Ft edh Gi 
XVI xiv (1872) "n. 300 To ponderate or preponderate there, 
t -a, trans To weigh down, press down : to in- 
fluence, bias. Obs. 

Cure Ch..Liv 156 His opinion,.. or secret 
affectmn, (foth byas and ponderate his mind, moie to one 
side than to Ae other 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. 
(1720) II 232 Those persons . . pat Favour and Corruption 
butM tb ponderating the Scale, not as they ought, 

"t 3 . 


+ 3 . trails. To weigh in the mind, ponder. Ohs 
«X 3 Jas IV Let. to ffen VIII m HaU Chron. (1548) 30 
The greate wronges and vnkyndnes done before to vs and 
Holland Crt Venus 1 760 
rhay Ponderat weill the felt superlatiue i6a6 Jackson 
Creed vm. xu | 8 If wee ponderate S* Luke’s relation of 

V Muapp y^rnl. 

They is to ponderate how far they agrees 
tb. znlr. (with on^ upon). Obs. 

«x6saj Smith Sel Disc, ix 483 They ordinarily ponder- 

'* 

4 . trans To estimate the importance or value of : 
to appraise, rare 

Hawtb. to OhecHons, Wks 

i of the deed would be ponderated. 

tokA Ci^emp, Rev IX. 39 Mr Lowe ‘ ponderates ’ (as he 
sayti eduimtion more by the value of the thing learnt than 
by the value of the piocess in learning Ibid. 41 The 
attempt to ponderate^ various kinds of learning 
xlence Po’nderated, Ponderating jWj, adis. 

Sept. 505/2 Sarcey’s ponderated 
« Ponderatmgsinker 
Jronaeration (pFudanr^ jan) [ad. L. ponderd- 
n. of action f. ponderdre • see Ponder v 
1 (i 6 Tt 9 in Hat2.-Darm,).] 

i^*^i*^ncing; adjustment of weight. 


1846 Sir T. Brown? Pseud. Ep. 196 Upon an immediate 
ponderation, we could discovei no sensible difference in 
weight. 1858 — Hydriot 11, (1736) 26 The common Fraud 
of selling Ashes by Measure and not by Ponderation 1706 
Art of Paint. (1744) a8 In the Attitudes, the Ponderation 
and the Contrast are founded in nature, a 1735 Arbuthnot 
(J.), The quantity of perspired matter, found by pondera- 
tion. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng lu I 408 The pondeia- 
tion of air, the fixation of mercury 1849 Fraser's Mag 
XL. 60B A juster ponderation of propeity would increase 
Its value by promoting its stability x866 Mill in Edin. 
Rev CXXIll 303 After a comparison and ponderation of 
evidence. 1875 Posts Gazus iv Comm (ed. 2) 338 The 
numeration, ponderation, or mensuration of the principal 
2 Mental weighing (of the importance of a 
matter) ; grave consideration or meditation ; pon- 
dering. Now rare or Obs. 

1556 J Heywood Spider 4- F Ivi 43 Weing this thing m 
ponderashin, In hering of him what equaltie ye show 1604 
£ Wright Passions vl 346 Most of those meanes lequire 
a certaine meditation and ponderation 1883 £. Hooker 
Pref Pordage's Mystic mv. la The consideration and 
ponderation of which maketh mee not so promptly to 
approve [etc ]. >711 in xot/i Rep, Hist MSS Comm App 
V ito Your nicest ponderation ought to be imploy'd. 
t3. Giavitation. Obs. rare. 
i66x Boyle Examen (1682) 95 Ponderation is an endeavour 
every way by right lines into the centre of the earth 
4 . The fact of weighing more , preponderance. 
1873 F Hall Mod. Eng 35 It is not the ponderation of 
personal evidence for or against a word that should accredit 
or discredit it. 

1 6 . Something that adds weight. Obs. 

1609 Sir E. Hoby Let to T. Higgins 74 Who with a 
Catalogue of meat names, with Ponderations, and Con- 
siderationa thinke to beard the truth xSao Bp Hall Hon 
Mar. Clerp in xui, Because his heart told him how light 
these proofes were,he layes in the scales with them certaine 
graue ponderations 

tPO’Uderative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pon- 
derdt-i ppl. stem of ponder- are to weigh ; see 
-ative.] Given to weighing mentally or judicially 
x6xo Healey tr. Vwes' Comm Si Aug, CtUe 0/ God 
(1620)354 We haue theminde and theponderatme mtfement 
of reason. 

Ponderer (ppndorai). [f. Ponders, + -erI ] 
One who ponders. 

1538 Elyot Did , PensUiatlor^ a ponderer or wayer Ver^ 
tomm pensitaiores suhiihssimi^ the mooste subtyll pon- 
derers of wordes 1654 Whihock Zootomia 149 The 
Ponderer and shaper of his Discourses 1824 Scott St 
Ronan's x, He made an attempt to attract the attention of 
the silent and sullen ponderer, 

Po’udering, ppl. a. [f. Ponder v. + -ing 2.1 
That ponders , meditative, thoughtful 

EyrLYN Diary xS Apr, He is a sober, wise, judicious, 
and pondenng person 1813 Byron Br Abydos 1 ii, His 
pensive cheek and pondering brow Did more than he was 
wont avow. 

Hence Po ndeartngly adv , in a pondering way. 
1647 Hammond Power of Keys il 34 When he reades the 
Sciipture more ponderingly X870 Morris Earthly Par 
Soing ponderingly She noted her erey 
shadow sUm to see. ® ^ 

tPonderity. Obs [ad 1 .. ponderiids 

(Attius) weight ] « Ponderosity. 



ponder- weight + -ize ] irans. To weigh 

.A... Cm 'P _ rr* ir.. . 


P , "y and may 

wellballancetherestofthecarcass]. li6sl&Bi.ovxr,Ponderize. 
to^ondw, weigh, poise, or consider {Het b Trav )J 
Ho'naerling. nonce-ivd. [f.PoNDERw.-i--LTNGl; 
cf. stichlingjoundhng^ A child that is weighed 
Rmb Cloister * H xxxvi, The child was weighed. 
Md yelled as if the scale had been the font She hushedt 
hw ponderlmg against hei bosom, and stood aloof watching, 
wmist another woman brought her child to scale. 

Ponderment (prndaimSnt) [f Ponder 4- 
■mbnt] Pondering, cogitation, thought 
01763 Byrom Robbery of Cambridge Coach xii, In deep 
and senom Jonderment I watch’d the Motions of his next 
Intent. 1898 M6 nie M Dowie Crook of Bough 20 Her 
lips folded too tight, her cheeks sucked to the hollows of 
in^cisum, ponderment, and peiplexity 

Poilderoniotive,^ Physics [f L pondus, 
fonder- weight, after electromoiweI\ That tends 
to move a weight ; weight-moving 

^ ^bil^ Jan 59 1884 Higgs 

The other ponderomotive 
experiences from its magnetic 
iron core further depends upon the magnetic moment of 
tne iron core. 

tFonderose, 0. Obs rare, [ad "L. jmdt- 
j^wj heavjT, weighty, f pondus ponder- • see -OSE ] 
Weighty, ponderous, huge. 

X®®® Ponderous t, 3 ] 11x734 North Exam. 


Emperor \ 
of Germany. 

Ponderosity (ppndor^’siti), [ad. med L. pon- 
derosU(is myMcJi%i\ i L. pondesdsus heavy, 
weighty (see prec ) + -ity.] 

1 . The quality of being ponderous or weighty: 
heaviness, weightiness, weight. 



PONDEROUS. 


1107 


PONOEE. 


seknesse stant m liberte 15x9 Interl Fouy EUmmis 
(1530) A vij, The yeith because of his ponderosyte Avoyd- 
yth equally the mouyngs great Of all extremytes and 
sperys that be X555 Eden Decays 328 Yow owght to 
consyder of what ponderositie of weygnt they are. *624 
WoTTON Archtt in Rehq (1651) 240 Ponderosity vn a 
naturall inclination to the Center of the World 1727 
Bradlcy Fa/Ji, Ltd, 5 v Saroscopey The Tube by its 
Ponderosity presses downwards into the Vessel 1874 
Carpenter Ment Phys i i. § 10 (1879) ti Those^ most 
general Properties of Matter, resistance and ponderosity. 

2.7%; Weightmess, importance; profoundness, 
seriousness (phs)\ heaviness, dullness. (Chiefly 
of literary productions or style.) 

1580 PuTTEMHAM Ettg", Poestt III xvi. (Arb.) 185 Tlie most 
excellent makers of their time, more respecting the fitnesse 
and ponderositie of their wordes then the tiue cadence or 
simphonie 1637 Bastwick Ltiany n. 2 With all the 
ponderosity of Arguments and solidest tractats :»8o H. 
Walpole Vertiie's A need* Paint IV. Advert. 5 If; as re- 
finement generally verges to extreme contrarieties, Kent's 
ponderosity does not degenerate in to filligraine. 1787 Minor 
107 Your late rare history has conferred so laige a portion of 
pondeiosjty on your opinions i88x Shairp Asp* Poetry v 
139 He falls into ponderosity and pomposity 

Fonderoxis (p^mdsrss), a* Also 5-7 -owse, 
6 -ouse, 7 pondjouB. [ad F, ponddrettx (c 1410 
in Godef.), ad. \j* ponderdms : see prec and -ous.] 

1 . Having gieat weight; heavy, weighty; mas- 
sive; clumsy, unwieldy, 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cifurff 88 pe rolynes bat goih out 
Jierof IS greet in substaunce, ponderous [Aad MS pon- 
deiose] & vneuene. i486 Bl St, Albans I) iij b, An Egle, 
a Vawtere, a Melowne theis be not enlured, ne le- 
claymed, by cause that thay be so ponderowse to the 
perch poi tatiff. 1555 Eden Decades 16 Clusters of grapes 
very ponderous z6oa Siiaks. Havi i. iv. 50 Why the 
Sepulcher Hath op'd his ponderous and Maible lawes, 
To cast thee vp againe? 1723 Pope Odyssey iv, 89a The 
pondious engine raised to ctush us all. 1803 Scott Last 
Minsir Introd 11, Whose pondeious grate, and massy bar, 
Had oft loUed back the tide of war i86x Thackeray 
Four Georges 1. (1862) 38 The stout coachman diiving the 
ponderous gilt wagon, 
b. (Of things non-material ) 

1605 Shaks. Lear i 1 80 , 1 am sure my loue's More pon- 
derous then my tongue. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 771 
Ponderous bequests of lands and goods 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus iv. 157 To sink beneath such ponderous shame 
tc. Having some weight , =sPondeeabi.b. tare 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep 196 After a diaught of 
wine a man may seem lighter in nimself , although he be 
heavier in the balance, from a coipoiall and ponderous 
addition. 

fd. Tending by its weight towards, Ohs 
1702 Sir W. Hlrschel in Phil, Trans LXXXII. 16 If it 
be founded on such a construction of the figure of the 
secondaries, as makes them more ponderous towaids their 
primary planets, 

2 . Of great weight m proportion to bulk; of high 
specific gravity; * Heavy a, 2. Ponderous earthy 
spar = Heavy spab. ? Ohs 

1531 Elyot Gov, i 1, The erthe, which is of substance 
grosse and ponderous. x66o Boyle Nm Exp Phys, MecJi, 
XIX X43 A Liquor so much less pondeious then Quick- 
silver, as Water is 1669 — Conin Nem Exp i (1682) 37 
One of the ponderousest Liquors I have prepared. 1720 
Swift Gtdltver i. ii. Globes, or balls, of a most ponderous 
metal x8oo tr Laerange^s Ckem, 1 . 187 It [baiytes] was 
called Ponderous Earth, Ponderous Spar. z8oo Vince 
Hydi osiat, vu. (1806} 80 The condensed and ponderous air 
from the neighbourhood of the pole 
t8. Jig, Of grave import; weighty, serious, 
irapoitant, profound. Ohs, 

CX483 Dtgby Mysi (1882) iv. 1328 The wordes of Andrewe 
heyn sadd & ponderose 1602 Fulbbckb \st Pi Parall 73 
That words be pondeious and emphaticall, where the 
matter seemeth to bleed. 1649 Koberts Clavts Bthl 179 
Some of acute and pondeious Judgement 1794 Palsy 
Evid, 11. u (1817) 50, I know nothing which would have 
so great force as strong ponderous maxims, frei^ently urged 
and frequently brought back to the thoughts of the heareis. 
1 4 , Given to weighing, considering, or pondering 
matters ; grave, deliberate Ohs, 

1641 Symonds Semi, be/ Ho Comm. Bj b, Take what I 
am saying into thy most ponderous thoughts Cra- 

SHAw Steps to Temple (1857) 33 Both he lays Together * in 
his pondTous mind both weighs 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 
(1843) 3 The next perplexed Question with pious and pon- 
derous men. 

6. Of a literary or other task : Heavy, laboiious. 
Of style: Laboured, lacking lightness of touch; 
gravely grandiloquent ; dull, tedious. 

a 1704 T Brown ist Sat, Persius Unit Wks, 1730 I. 53 
More pond'rous guess with lighter banter meets X79t 
Boswell Johmon Introd., Sir John Hawkins's ponderous 
labours exhibit a farrago. X874 Mahaffv Soc LJe Greece 
i 3 The ponderous minuteness and luxury of citation in the 
works ot the foimer, 1885 T. Payn Talk o/Town L 20 
'Your son has made a good choice of locality*, said Mr 
Dennis, m his rather ponderous manner. 

Po uderously, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] In a 
ponderous manner , heavily, weightily ; gravely. 

CZ420 Lydg Assembly 0/ Gods Stepe me gan op^sse 
So ponderously, I cowde make noon obstacle, 1637 Bast- 
wick Anssu, Ififomu Sir J Banks 8 That thw may more 
ponderously waigh the businesse in hand 1839 Hawthorne 
Fr, d- It Note^Bhs IL 267 Old houses built ponderously 
of stone, 1884 Honcon/, <$• Tftdep 16 May 471A Mr C . . 
was ponderously dull. 

Ponderousness (p^-ndarasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS 1 The quality of being ponderous ; heavi- 
ness, weightiness, weight, a. Of things material. 


*897 A, M tr. GiiiUemeau' s Fr Ckirurg 5 b/t Whether 
the bullet, throughe hij> ponderousnes, might be descended 
1672 PJui, Trans VII, 4096 By finding out the Pondeious- 
R«55 of Crystal in refeience to Watei, 1833 Ruskin 
y en II vii § lo 239 Thus the greater ponderousness of the 
traceries is only an indication of the gi eater lightness of the 
btiucture 

b. Jg, Of a task, words, style, etc, 

*S 47 **<S 4 Bauldwin Moi, Philos. (Palfi ) 28 Pacuiuus is 
commended of Quintilian for the gramty of his sentences, 
the ponderousnesse of his woids 1664 Flecknoe Love's 
Kiiigd etc , Disc En^ Sta^Qt\-^^ Shakespear excelled in 
a natural Vein, Fletcher in Wit, and Johnson in Gravity 
and ponderousiiess of Style xB8i M. Arnold in Macm 
Mag XLIll 370/2 The slovenliness and tunelessness of 
mu A of Byron’s production, the pompousness and ponder- 
ousness of much of Woidsworth’s, 

Pondfolde (a pound) see Pinfold. 

Pondlet (p^ndlet). [f. Pond -f -let.] A 
very small pond. 

x88o Baring-Gould Mehalak I xiv. 264 A thin film of ice 
was formed about the edges of these pondlets 1890 1 . D. 
Hardy New Othello I iv. 73 Tiny shallow pondlets. 
Pond- look, obs variant of Pound-look. 
t Pondre, v, Ohs, rare'^^, [a. ’^,pondre to lay 
eggs*-~L.^<W 2 ^/u to deposit.] intr To lay eggs ; 
to engender, breed. 

c 1430 Ptlgr Ly/Manhode iii xix (1869) 145 She dooth 
bisinesse to sette bias and yren to brode, for to engender 
oother pondie \p rr, poudre, powdre] 

Pondur, -dyr, obs. forms of Ponder. 
t Pondure. Ohs, app. « Ponder sh 1, weight. 
i66x Feltham Resolves n. xlix 282 When Man shall be 
over-swayed by the pondure of his own con options 
II Pondtis (p^*ndi«). Obs, [L pondus weight : 
formerly often used m English context ] A weight ; 
chiefiyjdg power to influence or bias ; moral force. 

1677 Gale Crl, Gentiles II iv 20 By Love, as a Divine 
pondus, the Soul reduceth althings to its last end, namely 
God. tfx68o Charnock Disc John i X3 Wks 1684 II, 17S 
Unless God give a pondus to bis own motion axjxx 
Ken Hymns Bcstiv, Poet Wks 1721 I 263 Devotion fei- 
veiit he instills, And tuins to God the Pondus of our Wills. 
17x9 F fikxiiK&mAi Phys, Mech EaP,v xi6 As reasonable, 
as that a greater Power should sustain a gt eater Pondus, 
or take off moie of the Pressure of the same Pondus. 

Pondweed. [f. Pond + Weed,] Anaqualic 
heib that giows m ponds and still waters . spec, in 
Gieat Britain, the species of Potamogeton, With 
distinguishing prefix applied to other aquatic 
plants , as Ameiican, Canadian, or Choke F , 
Blodea canade^ms {Anacharis Alsinaslritui ) ; 
Cape P,, Aponogeion distachyon\ Horned or 
Triple-headed P., T^nmchelha palusins\ Tassel 
P., Ruppta marittma {Treas, Bot, 1866). 

XS78 Lvrr Dodoens r, Ixxi 104 The first , . of these kindes 
of noting herbes .. lb railed water spyke, or most commonly 
Pondeweedc. 1637 S. Porchas Pol, Blying-Ins, 1 xv 94 
Pondweed with a flower like Patience. 1760 J. Llb Introd. 
Bot App 323 Pond weed, Potamogiton, Ibid , Pond-weed, 
Tuple-headed, Zamttchellia, X789 J. Pilkingion View 
Derhysh, I. 344 Poiamogeton naians Broad leaved Pond- 
weed. X835 Kingsley Glaucus (X878) 206 Some of the more 
delicate pond weeds, such as C^litiiche, Potamogeton pu- 
sillum. x866 Treas Boi^ Zanmckelha palustris, the 
Horned Pondweed 1897 Westm Gaz. as Nov 2/x In the 
stream, . , the creamy Cape pond weed sent out the delicious 
perfume from its quaint large flowers. *901 Ihd 26 Nov 
J2/2 The career of the Canadian pondweed [Anacharis 
aiwiastmm..) is interesting because of the extiaordinary 
rapidity with which it ^reads itself throughout the country 
1002 Ibid. 17 Oct. lo/x 'The Amencan pondweed seems to be 
playing havoc with angling in Loch Leven. 

Pondy (ppndi), a U,S, [f. Pond sh. -b -y.] 
Abounding in ponds or pools; marshy, swampy. 

1687 xsi Cent Hist, Springfield (1899) II 266 Thirty or 
foity acres of wet Pondy Land at poor brooke. 17x1 Ibid, 
317 Two or three acres of Pondy Land at the South end of 
his medow neer the Ponds 1796 Morse Amer, Geog I. 
501 In swamps and pondy ground 
II Pone 1 (p^a n/). Law, Obs, [L. pone * place 
thou*, sing imper, of ponZre to place ] a. A writ 
by which a suit was removed from an lufenor court 
to the Court of Common Pleas, b. A writ requir- 
ing the shenff lo secure the appearance of the 
defendant by attaching his goods or by causing him 
lo find sureties for his appeal ance. 

Z2s^ Britton vi iv. § 3 Et puis tendra lu \ePone a remuer 
la parole jekes par devaunt nos Justices, Mr, After that, a 
Pone will lie to remove it before our Justices ] Ibtdx. § $ 
El plee de Pone [in the plea of Pone], a 1300 Natura Bre^ 
umm (xS3xl 2 b, Si le plee soxt remoue par vn Pone hors del 
countie en le banke 1544 transl,^ Yf the pie heremoued by 
a Pone out of the counte m to the comon banke. 1607 
Cowell Interpr.t Pone^ is a writ, whereby a cause depend- 
ing m the County court, is xeraoued to the common 
Banke ,,Pone per vadiunit is a wiit commaundmg the 
Shyreeue to take suretie of one for his Mpearance at a day 
assigned Z768 Blackstone Comm 111 . xix 280 The next 

P rocess is by writ of attachment or pone 1876 Digby Reed 
^rop 11. § 2, 73 * 

Pone ^ (pdu'ni), [Derivation as in prec ] In 
certain card games : see quots. 

1890 Cent Did , Pone, in the game of vingt-et-un, the 
player to the left of the dealer ; the eldest hand. X901R. F. 
Foster Bridge Manual 3 The leader, or eldest hand, is on 
the dealer's left, and the pone, or leader’s partner, is on the 
dealer's light. 

Pone ® (poun). [ad. Algonkm pom (see quot. 
j6Si\apofte (Strachey yocab, Vtrgtn,ci6JS)fOpponc 


(Beverley), bread, peih, ong.a jia. pple. 'baked* ] 
orig The bread of the N Amer. Indians, made oi 
maize flour in thin cakes, and cooked in hot ashes ; 
now, in southern U. S., any bread made of maize, 
esp. that of a coarse or poor kind ; also, very fine 
light bread, eniiched with milk, eggs, and the like, 
and made m flat cakes. Also altnb 
[16x2 Capt Smith Me^ Virgrma 17 Eating the broth 
with the bread which they call Ponap ] 1634 Relat Ld. 

Baltimore's Plantat (1863) 17 Their ordinal y diet is Poane 
and Omine, both made of Come itSSa Penn Let Descr. 
Penn^lvama 3 Of words of Sweetness, is Mother 

,,pone, Bread, meise, eat 1708 E Cook Sot^eed Factor 
(rgoo) 14 While Pon and Milk, with Mush well stoai’d, In 
wooden Dishes giac'd the Board a yi6 Beverley Vir^ 
ginta IV ^ 7a (1722) 252 The Bread in Gentlemen's Houses, 
IS generally made of Wheat, but some rather choose the 
Pone, which is the Bread made of Indian Meal, .$0 called 
from the Indian Name Oppone. X799 J Smith Acc 
Remark Occur (1B70) 160 we are not above bon owing 
language from them, such as liomoni, tomahawk, pone, &c 
x86x Lowell Brglow P, Poems 1890 11 220 To see how he 
liked poik 'll' potie 1901 May Aocler Capt Bluett ro8 
Becky’s surpassing power with pone muffins 
b. A cake or loaf of such bread 
X796 B H Latrodd yriU (1905) 16 A few biscuits, and 
pones of Indian and wheat bread 1B87 Boston (Mass ) 
/ml. 31 Dec. 2/4 The meal consisted pai tly of half a dozen 
pones. 1894 Outing (U, S ) XXIV 201/x In a short time 
the pones were shaped and placed in the ashes 

Pone, -gamarde, obs. ff. Poon, Pomegranate 
Po’nenoy. rare, [f. pr. pple of 

ponhe to place, put : see -enoy.] The action 
of positing or staling the existence of anything, as 
in se/f-pontney/, the 'positing of one’s own existence. 

1863 Sat Rev 9 Dec. /^r The Absolute Will m the act of 
self-ponency, which constitutes the personality of the Divine 
Nature, does not and cannot affirm Himself to be finite. 

Ponent (p^unent), a, (sh,) [ad. It, pomnte^ 
Sp. pomentej obs K. ponent, -ant, med.L. (It. 
13th c) ponern, -entem, west, west wind, sunset, 
lit, setting, pr. pple. oil,, po^tlre to put, place, set, 
lay down ; in Sp. also ‘ lo set’ as the sun or a star ] 
tl. Situated in Uie west, western ; occidental. 
Also as sb. The place or diiection of the sunset ; 
the west ; the Occident. Obs, or aick, 

1338 Elyot Diet,, Occidens, iis, the we>.t, or ponent 1361 
Eden Arte Nauig, 11, xvi 43 The true ponent or west 
1368 C Watson Polyb. a b, N ations which inhabite towardes 
the Ponent, or west parts. X388 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hi \ t, 
China 2 His next neighbour towaids the Ponent is the 
kingdome of Quachin china. 1667 Milton P, L ^ 704 
Forth rush, the Levant and the Ponent Wxndes x8z9 
H Busk Vestriad tii 653 The ponent wind in vain he pUes. 

2 . Oeol Name (proposed by II. D, Kogers) for 
the twelfth of the fifteen subdivisions of the Palseo- 
zoic strata of die Appalachian chain. 

1838 H. D Rogers GeoL Pennsylo II, ii. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Faleeozotc day, 
are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant,,, Ponent, Vespei- 
tine, Umhraljjmd Serai,— signifying the peiiods, respect- 
ively, of the Dawn, Daybreak, Morning, Sunrise,. - Sunset, 
Evening, Dusk, and Nightfall Ibid 756 Ponent senes, or 
Catskill Group of New York. 1839 Page Handbk, Geol 
Terms, Ponent, the 'Sunset' of the North Amencan 
palmozoics, and the equivalents of our Upper or tiue Old 
Red Sandstone 

3 . Logic, That posits or affirms. 

X837-8 Sir W Hamilton Logic xviil (1866) I 344 The 
Ponent or Const! uctive Syllogism — If Sociates be virtuous, 
tlien he merits esteem; But Socrates is virtuous ; Therefore, 
he merits esteem. 


Ponevid (p^meTid), a, {sb^ ZooL [f. mod.L. 
FonSra (Latrcille 1804), generic name (a. Gi. 
wovrfp&y fern, of irovrjpos wicked) + -ID 3 ,] Of 
or pertaining to the Ponendse, a family of tropical 
ants, sb. An ant of this family. So Foneroid 
(ponleToid) a,, 1 elated in form to the Ponendfe 
Fouerology (i^nerplodsO. Theol. [f. Gr. 
iiovripb^ evil, wicked -i- -logy,] The theory or 
doctrine of evil or of the evil one. 

xBoom Cetd, Diet. 18^3 Q Rev United Brethren July 274 
It ['evir in the Lord's Ihrayei] may stand for both the 
abstract and concrete idea, and so compiehend the whole 
circle of moral evil, embraang the saence of ponerology. 
Ponewe, Poney, Poneyard, obs ff. Penny, 
Pony, Poniard, Ponfaldj-folde ; see Pinfold, 
Pong (pP5)i ^h, [Echoic.] The sound of a 
nnging blow ; a bang , taken as the name of such 
a blow, or of an explosion. Cf, Ping. 

1823 New Monthly Mag VIII. Soa {Devon Kal ) 'To-day 
have Idealt thee a pong in the midriff, x^ Dmly Chron 
35 Aug. 3/3 The deafening ‘pong’ of the Hotchkiss strikes 
on the jaded ear. 

Pong (ppq), ’O Theatrical slang. Of an actor. 
To amplify the text of his part , = Gao ^ 5 * 

1893 J Pitt-Hardacre in Clarwn (Summer No ) 30 (Fpk) 
Ponging IS a lost art. . Consisting as It did, of akindof bold 
free-hand dramatic sketchma Ponging had no place in an 
age of 'photographic acting Hence we pong no more. 
2894 Even, News 18 Oct a/e If he expands the text he is 
said * to pong ’. Why will not * gag ‘ do instead of ' pong ’ ^ 
Pongarnette, obs. form of Pomegbanatjs. 
Pongee (p»ndg? ). Also 8-9 paunolie , cf. also 
Bungbb [perh. ad. North Chinese pUn-cht, for 
Mandarin pHn-kl own loom, or 2.^, pifn^choh own 
weaving, quasi * home-made *. (Here U means v '^] 

14 : 0-3 



PONGO. 

A soft unbleached kind of Chmese bilk, made 
from the cocoons of a wild silk-worm {Bombyx 
Ptmyi or Fantoni) which feedb on oak-leaves, 
known in the East as Chefoo silk. Also atirib 
X7W C Lockyer Acc» Trade Ituha laa 'Wrought ^Ikb are 
cheap and go^, of innumerable Sorb Daraabk^ Sattinb, 
Taffetas, Paunches 18x3 W. Milblbk ll. 

<18 China wrought Silks .paunchCb, plain blues, pinks Md 
whites. 1883 Mrs Rolliss Eng, Bygones los The 
shawl she wears, of some printed pongee stuff, is a family 
heirloom 1890 S^ra.k T Uuncw SocieU Depojnture xQZ In 
garments of pongee silk and a pith helmet 1B93 C King 
Foes in AmbttsA 2 A broad-brimmed straw hat, a pongee 
shirt, loose trousers. 

II Po&g'O (p£^ ijgtf). [Native name in a dialect of 
Angola or Loango; c£ also the fonns mpngo^ 
mpongt (Bentley Diet, Congo Lang 1887), tm- 
pitngu^l A name m early wiiters of a large anthro- 
poid African ape' -variously identified with tlie 
Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla, 

1625 Battel in Furchas Ptlgrtms II vii. hi 982 Here 
are also two kinds of Monsters, which are common in these 
Woods [of Mayombe], and very dangerous. The greatest 
of these two Monsters is called, Pot^o^ in their language, 
and the lesser is called, Engeco 1 his Pongo is .more like 
a Giant in stature, then a man for he is very tall, and hath 
‘ ’ r haire vpon bis browes 

I 590 Pongo, nom de ce 
, province de Congo ] Aim 


called orang-outang, in Lowando, a province of Congo, 
pongo z8tii Du Chaillu Eguat A/r, xx, 361 The gorula 
has been mentioned. .under thefono\ving names ^ongo^ by 
Battel, 1629 , ingena^ Bowditch, 18x9. [1876 R. F. Burton 
Gorilla. L, II s The Gorilla and ^haps the more mon- 
strous * Impungu ’ (* Mpongo ’!,] 

b Erroneously transferred to a laige anthropoid 
ape of Borneo, prob, the Orang-outang. 

1834 M«Murthie Cwoier^s Amm Kingd, 44 There is a 
monkey in Borneo, hitherto known only by his skeleton, 
called the PongOy which so closely icsembles the Ourang- 
Outang. that we are tempted to consider him an adult— if 
not of the species of the Ourang-Outang, at least of one 
very nearly allied to it x86x Du Chaillu Equal Afr, xx. 
342 In 1780 the skeleton of another large ape was sent from 
Batavia to Holland by Baron Wurmb, the resident governor, 
who called it the Pongo. It received from naturalists the 
name Fongo IVunr^ 

PoxiiaM (p^?*n3^d), sL Forms • 6- poniard ; 
also 6 poynyard, 6-7 poymard, puniard, 6-8 
poynard, 7 ponard, poneyardipoxgniard, pom- 
yard, pugniard, punyard, (poinred), 7-8 pon- 
yard, 7-9 poia-, poignard. See also Poionado 
[a. F. ^oignardj poingnart^ poymard^ pognard 
(1519 in Hatz.-Barm.), f potngfi%t : see -abd ] 

1 A short stabbing weapon , a dagger. 

1588 SuAKs, Tii, A. 11. iii 120. c 1590 Greene Fr, Bacon 
VI 132 'Twere a long poniard, my lord, to reach between 
Oxford and Fressingdeld. B Jonson Ev Man in 
Hum 1 iv, Let your poynard maintain your defence, thus. 
x6ox ?Marston Pasquil ^ Kath, ii. 120 If his skinne be 
ponyard proofe. xdgx hUssmCER Believe as You List iv 
11, What have wee heere? A poinard and a halter 1 163a 
Litkgow Trcea, lu, 89 He wearetb a broad Ponard ouer- 
tbwart his belly IBm, viii. 350 A French Ponyard. IBid 
351 My gold and my Foneyard. X658 Barl Monm. tr. 
JSocealinrs Advis,fr, Parnass 1 xvm, (1674) aoFumard, 
venom, or any other mischievous machination /Bid, 11 
xcviiL 250 The twentieth blow that he hath received by 
Pugniara or Cudgel 1666 Pepys Btary 27 Oct, Ugly 
knives, like poignards. c x68o S^is Ptpult 4x4 in G. Hickes 
^irti of Pepety 68 They need not fear either Dag, or 
Uagger, Pistol, or poisoned poinyard vjH Pope Oayss 
xf lao Sheath thy ponyard. 1756-7 tr, K^slePs Trav, 
(1760) I'V. 287 Here me several daggers or poignardb. 1780 
CowpER Progr, Error 303 Worse than a poinard in the 
basest hand Last Bar r iv. The stranger 

warded off the thrust of the poniard. 1869 Boutell Anns 
d* Arm IX. (1874) Z79 A dagger, sometimes so shoit that it 
15 really a poignard 

fg, 1599 oHAKS Muck Ado M. 1. 2SS Shee speakes poyn- 
yards, and euety word stabbes. x^x Earl Monm tr. 
BiondCs Civtl IVarres v 104 Every motion made them 
give AUarum*s, all which were ponyards which wounded 
Philip. xQox H, A mer Rev Feb. 220 Gibraltar is a poniard, 
always plunged into a wound that has never beeu healed. 

2 . dial, (See quot.) 

1874 T Hardy Far/r, Maddzt^ Croivd xxxvu, He bad 
stuck his ricking rod, groom, or poignard, as it was in- 
differently called— a long iron lance, sharp at the extremity 
and polished by handling— into the stack to support the 
sheaves _ 

Poniavd (ppTiyiid),v, Forms . see the sb. [f. 
PoNUBD sd, Cf. F, poigmrder (i6th c.).] 
irmvs To stab or perce with a poniard ; esp, to 
stab to death by this means 
[*593 Nashe Chns/s T, Wks. (Grosart) IV 123 He was 
all to be heponyarded in the Senate house.] x6ox W. T 
Ld Remfe Civ, Caused, 16 In continual feare to be 
poyniarded 17x8 Lady M W Montagu Let to Ctess 
^ Mar JO Mar , She threw lierself at the sultan's feet, and 
begged him to poniard her. 1781 Cowper Chanty 508 Pre- 
pared to poimard whomsoever th^ meet. 1887 Saintsbury 
Hid Elizao, Lit iii (x8go) 76 He was poniarded in self- 
defence by . a serving man. 
t b To furnish or fix up with long pins, rare, 
jRio Middleton & Rowley JVorld Tost at Tenms 834 
Those fan ladies are neither trimmed, nor trussed, nor 
poniarded 

tFonibility. Obs raie, [f. *ponible (f. L. 
pStttre to place) + iiy.] Capability of being placed, I 


1108 

f 1734 tr Barroids Math Lett \ 176 Space is nothing 
else but the mere Power, Capacity, Ponibihtj, or (begging 

I pardon for the Expreshion) Interponibility of Magnitude 
Poiussenieiit, ot®. form of Pukishmbnt. 
[Poni in Johnson, etc., mispr. foi pouhCf Puck ] 
Ponne, obs. form of Pan sbA, Pun v ^ 

II PoXLS (ppuz). The Latin word for * budge ’ . 
used m certain phrases. 

I Pons asmoxum (abridge of asses) . ahumoi- 
ous name for the fifth proposition of tlie first book 
of Euclid, from the difficulty which beginners 01 
dnll-witted persons find m * getting over ’ or master- 

j Ing it. Hence allusively. 

X7$i Smollett Per Pic I. \vm 130 Peregrine .began to 
lead Eudid. but he had scarce advanced beyond the Pons 
Asinorumt when his ardor abated 1845 Ford Handbk 
^ain I 2x7/2 This biidge was the pons asiiun um of the 
Erench, which English never suffered them to cross. 1870 
Eng Mech 4 Feb 502/1 He knows the operation to be 
the pons asmoram of incompetent workmen 1877 Besant 
& Rice Harp 4- Cr. xxvu. 

2 . Pons Varolii (* bridge of Varohns or Varob, 
an Italian anatomist of the i6th c.\ also pons 
cerebri or cerebelli, and often simply pons 
{Anai,) , a band of nerve-fibres m the brain, just 
above the medulla oblongata, consisting of trans* 

‘ veise fibres connecting the two hemispheres of the 
cerebellum, and longitudmal fibres connecting the 
medulla with the ceiebrum 
1693 tr. Blancards Phys Diet fed a), Pons varohi^ 
certain globous Processes of the Cerebellum X704 J 
Harris Lex Techn, I, Pons Cerebn^ is a Congeries or 
Heap of innumerable Filaments divaricated out of the 
Solider Substance of the Brain X83X Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph I App 420 The average of children under seven, 
e\Iubits the Pons, m proportion to the ceiebellum, much 
smaller than m the a\erage of adults. 1875 H Walton 
Dis Eye 324 Disease of the pons is a very rare condition 
aitrib x8^ AUbutfs Syst, Med, VI 807 In thiity cases 
ofpons tumour in five only was there defect of heanng 

Pons, obs. f pence, pi of Penny. 

Ponsion, poneone, obs. ff. Puncheon. 
j^onsondie, mispr. ioxpotmudte, Powsowdy.] 
Ponsway, also pauncesoy, ponsoy, ponsay, 
vanants of Panohway, E Indian boat. 

1737 in C R Wilson Old Fort WtUtavt (1906) J. 147 Two 
Courts broke to pieces and four Ponsways. 174a IbU, 16a 
Pauncesoys, X744 Ibid 177 Ponsoys X756 Ibid II, 58 
His servant who stood in a Ponsay a little above the Gaut. 
tPont^. Obs, Also 4-5 pouat(e. [a. F. 
potili^li ponSf pont-em bridge. So Welsh pmt^ 
A biidge 

X470-85 Malory A<t ihitr xi i 571 Syr launcelot rode on 
his aduenture tyl . he past ouer the pouute of Corbyn. 
1639 Glasgow Council Rec, 11 Oct., Ordanit that ane dyke 
he built at Stockwall-heid, and ane Pont put therein [1875 
W. McIlwraith Guide IFigiownshire 25 Strange thoughts 
piesent themselves anent the old pont ] 

b. Font touruis. [OF. pont tomets, f pont 
L. type ^iomdiiatts, f. late L. 
iomare to turn,] A drawbridge 
13 ,Seuyn Sag (W ) 743 The leuedi stod, in pount tournis, 
For to bihelde the burdis ax4oo Lybeaus J)isc (Kalura) 
1385 BoJ^e lordes and ladis Leyn out in pount tournis [v, 
pomet tours, pount tornere, etc.] To se ^t selly si^t 
11 o. Font-volant. [F. (ponvolan), = flying- 
bndge.] (See quot.) 

X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, Pout volanitfy ing bridge, a kind 
of bridge used in sieges } made of two small bridges laid 
one over another, and so contrived by means of cords and 
pullies placed along the sides of the under-bridge, that the 
upper may be pushed forwards, till it join the place where 
It is designed to be fixed x86x in Buchanan Diet Arts, 
X864 in 'WEBSTER , and in mod. Diets 

t Font 2, Obs [a. Du. pont{e see next, and 
cf. Punt sh l] a. A large fiat boat or transport ; 
a float ; » Pontoon 1. b = Caisson : see quots 

a< 1631 PoRV Let, 22 Sept in Crt, bf Times Chas I (t848) 
II. X33 King of Spain's forces by sea, taken by the Prince 
of Orange .ten great pontes, in every one of which four- 
score men. 1776 G Sfmple Building tit Water 99 You 
rau^t also have a Boatman to keep your Float or Pont 
steady. x8i6 W S. Mason Statist Acc, Irel II. 267 Two 
boats, called by the fishermen [on Lough Neagh] ponts, of 
30 cwt, each, used principally ju the carriage of turf 
b X7ax Perry Daggem, Breach 31 Large Ponts or Chests 
. he propos’d to sink at about twelve Foot space from each 
^her, begmning from a Peer. 1840 Civil Eng 4 ArcTt. 
Jml III. 106/2 Mr. Boswell was first to make piers and 
then sink 6 ponts or chests 60 feet in length, 30 feet broad 

II Fonts (p^nt), [Du.j 5 ^«^ ferry-boat, pontoon — 
MDu. ponte = MLG., LG. punte, ad, L. panto, 
-dnem a punt, a pontoon, a floating bndge, i, pons 
bridge.] Name in S. Africa for a large ferry-boat 
attached to an iron or steel cable 

X77S Masson *^oum, to Cape in Phil Trans LXVl 279 
/ ^ Doth Hews II Dec, 

Ine Boers have seized the pont on the Orange River at 
Prieska, Md cut the wire cable attached to it X900 /bid, 
13 Jan. 5/2 Pont is the name given in South Africa to the 
ferry boats plying on the large and more rapid rivers, and 
xvorked by steel cables. 

Pont, obs form of Pant v 

Fontac (p^?nt^k). Also 7 -aque, 7-8 -aoR, 

9 -ak, -acq. [a. F. Pontac, local name.] A sweet 
wine obtained from Pontac in the Basses Pyrdn^es, 
in the south of Fiance. Also, a South African wine 


POKTIPEX. 

1674 Blount Glossogr, lo Rdr (ed 4) Aij b, The Vintnei 
will furnish you with Alicant, Pontac, Tent x68o A 
Ratclute Ovid TtetoesUe (1705) 18 Wine m abundanccj— 
I diank none but Sack, But all you Men did ply it with 
Pontack. 17x4 Mandeville Fah Bees {1733) 1 . 118 Those, 
that cannot purchase true hermitage or pontack, will be 
glad of more oidinary French claret x8xa A. Plumptrd ti 
LichtensteitisTrav S A/r 1 . 151 Du loit gave us an excel- 
lent sort of wne, called here Pontac, a sweet deep-red wine. 
1868 W. C Baldwin AJr //unitng 365 An excellent 
omelette foi bieakfast, with a veiy fair amount of Pontac 

Fontage (pf^’nted^). Now Hist 01 local [a. 
OF pontage (1401 in Godef ) med L pontd- 
ticum (Du Cange) a bridge-toll, f h, potts, potti-etn 
bndge + -dticmi^ -age.] A toll paid foi the use of 
a bridge ; a tax paid for the maintenance and repair 
of a bndge or bridges ; bridge-toll 
[xiS7 in Chron Sicken, etc (Rolls) IV App 337 Fecit 
liberas de omni consuetudme et theloneo et passagio et 
pontagio 129a Britton i, xx. § x Lestage ou murage, 
ou pontage, ou cheminage ] c 14S0 Godstow Reg 666 A 
Charter to the mynchons for tol, passage, pountage, and 
all custome thurgh all Englond a 1500 tr Charter Rich, 1/ 
in Arnolde Chron (1811)22 Y‘ they be quyt foi euei of 
pauage pontage and murage by al our leame iS 97"8 Act 
39 Ehz c 34 § 6 Pontage shall be payde , at the sayde 
Brydge for eveiy Wayne, Carre, or Cai te ,. two pence 
*735 Bric-e Stone’Br, Thames 5 A House on each Head 
of me Bridge, erected to leceive the Toll or Pontage 1895 
Glasgow Weekly News 19 Jan 7/8 Subset iptions so as to 
have the Leven budges free from the objectionable pontage 
fb. Free pontage, freedom from bndge-toll 
1695 Kennett Par Aniig ix. 2ox All light and title to a 
new Mill, with free pontage or passage over the River 

Fontal (p^^ ntal), a rare [f. L. pons, pont-em 
+ -AL.] Of or perLaming to a bridge, or (in 
Anaf) to ihe pons Varohi : = Pontic a ^ 

1863 P S, Worsldy Poems 4r 7ransl jx A league above 
this poiital arc, Now seeming one with heaven 1890 Cent 
Diet , Poutal, same o^poniile 1895 in Ayd Soc Lex, 
Ponte, pontee, obs. forms of Punty 
Fontic (p^^’utik), a 1 [ad. L Ponitcus, a Gr 
UovTLKbs, f irovros sea, spec the Black Sea, hence 
Uie country of Pontus.] 

1 , Of, belonging to, found in, or obtained fiom, 
the district of Pontus . esp. in names of plants and 
animals, e.g Pontic nut, the hazel nut; Ponlic 
rhubarb, Rheum rhapontictm , Pontic wormwood, 
A rtemisia pontica 

X551 Turner Herbah, Aiv, Those ij kindes of wormwode 
which diuerse take for pontyke wormwode, are none of 
pontike wormwod 1597 Gerarde ii Ixxix §4 317 

1 he Ponticke Rubarbe is lesser and slenderei then that of 
Barbarie 1620 Vennbr Via Recta vii 127 Those that haue 
their skins red, are the right Ponticke Nuts, and aie the 
best Filberds 1655 H Vaughan Silex Sant,, Providence 
vm, Gladly will I, like Pontick sheep, Unto my wormwood- 
diet keep. 

B. PonUc Sea, the Black Sea. 

1398 Grcnbwdv Tacitus, Germante 1 (1622) 258 Danubius 
fllleth by six channels into the Ponticke sea 1604 Siiaks 
Oih, 111 ill 453 1865 Swinburne Atalania 2132 The 

thunder of Pontic seas. 

1 2 . Having a somewhat sour and astnngent taste. 
[?like Pontic rhubarb, or Pontic wormwood ] Ohs, 
*477 Norton Ord, Alck, v in Ashm. Theai Chem Brit 
(1652) 74 And so IS Sowerish tast called Sapoi Pontick, And 
lesse Sower allso called Sapor Stiptick 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath lij. 26 b, Spittle, not bittei, but poutigue or 
harshe. x^’j^tA’smxa&Lenauds Complex (1633) 218 Some- 
what tart and sownsh, and as it is commonly tearmed, 
Ponticke * such a relish as is m a Grape . .being not as yet 
come to lus perfect ripeuesse and maturity. 1684 tr Bom is 
Mere, Compit viil 272 Causticks. close and bind the Veins, 
by reason of their pontick, styptick parts 
Fo‘lltic,tz .2 Anal ^sAPath [f L pofts,pont~ein 
bndge -i- -ic.] Pertaining to the pons Varohi (see 
Pons 2) « Pontal, Pontile, Pontine 
1890 Lancet s Apr. 739/2 The only case over forty being 
one of pontic abscess 

tFoutixity. Obs [ad. OF. ponticiU, ad. 

ponticitas (Constantmus Afneus, nth c , m 
Du Cange), f. Pofihcus see -itt J The quality 
of having a * pontic* flavour (see Pontio 1 2) 
c X400 tr Secreia Secret , Gov Lordsk, 98 Egreuesse & 
ynsauournesse, ponticite, stipticite, & acuement 1559 
Morwyng Evonynu ^91 That Must or newe wyne , dothe 
get a certain ponticitie or tast lyke wormwood and bynding. 
X669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ckym 68 The over acidness or 
spunous ponticity ofthestomachical ferment, 

)i Foutifes: (ppmtifeks). PI pontificeB (ppn- 
ti fisfz). [L pontifex, -teem a Roman high-pnest : 
app. f. pons, ponUem bndge + Jic’- from facire to 
make ; but the first element was perh. Osc -Umb. 
puntis propitiatory offermg, assimilated to pons, 
pont-evi ] 

1 . Rom,Antiq, Amember of the principal college 
of pnests in ancient Rome, the head of which was 
the Pontifex Maximus or chief priest. 

*579-80 North Plutarch ‘ 

ofthe ’ ■ - - - 


lese bishops, winch Uv. 

R Stapylton Juvenal 63 I’hwre was** in Rome a colledge 
of pontifices, which were exempted from the authority of 
lay-court of judicature. X794 Sullivan View Nat I 
m From the commencement to neaily the conclusion of the 
^o*uan empire, the king was always priest or pontifex. 
xoSz S H. Hodgson Outcast Ess, 384 Long as the Pontifex 
ai^ Si^t Maid Shall go together up the Capitol. 

2 . JEccI, A bishop, the pope : » Pontiff 2. 
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PONTIFICALLY. 


[1377 Langl P Pi B XV. 42 Bibbhopes beieth many 
names, Presul and ^oniifix and metro^oliianuSi And olhei 
names an hepe, ^tscohts & ^nsior ] x65z Hobbes Le^naih 
IV jdv. (1839) 66r The bishop of Constantinople , pietended to 
be equm to the bishop of Rome , though at last, not without 
contention, the Pope carried it, and Ibecame the Ponitfex 
Maxunus 1831 Hussey Pa^al Power v. 132 The Bishop 
of Rome, the Pontifex, is the spiritual sovereign of the 
world 

+ 3 . =* PoNMiP 3. Obs, rare, 

1653 Fuller Ch Hist ni vl g 33 In then spiritual govern* 
meat they [the Tews in England] were all under one Fonti- 
fex, or High Pnest 

4 . Wit£ allusion to the reputed etymological 

meaning , = Bndge-maker, 

X83X Carlyle Sart Res i xi, Never perhaps since our 
first Bridge biuldeis, Sm and Deatli, built that stupendous 
Aich ftx>m Hell-gate to the Eaith, did any Pontifex, or 
Pontiff, undeitake such a task x85x LoKcr Gold Leg v 
7 Well has the name of Pontifex been given Unto the 
Church's head, as the chief builder And aichitect of the 
invisible bridge That leads from earth to heaven 

Pontifif (p^> ntif). Also 7 -ife, 7-8 -if [a. F. 
ponttje i^ponhf ad. Ij, pontifex \ see prec] 
1 . Rovi» Aniiq, = PONTIFEX I. 
i6a6 Bacon Syk/a § 77r Livy doth lelate^ that there were 
found two cofBns whereof the one contained the body of 
king Numa, and the other, his books of sacied iites and 
ceremonies, and the discipline of the pontifs. 1706 Phillips 
s V Po^UifeA.^ There were also Pontifices Mtnores^ or Iii- 
ferioui Pontiffs who were Assistants to the chief Pontiff, 
1843 Graves Rom, Law m Encycl Meirop, II 755/1 It is 
piobable that Papinus, who was himself a pontiff, directed 
his attention piincipally to religious ceremonies x868 
Snutk's Diet Grit, ^ Rom, Auttff 303/1 The Roman 
pontiffs formed the most illustrious among the great colleges 
ofpriests 

2 A bishop (of the mediaeval Western church) j 
spec and usually, the bishop of Rome, Uie pope 
(in full, sofveretgn pontiff). 
axSjj Barrow P^e's Stt^em (1680) Bivb, We,. pro- 
nounce it to be of necessity to Salvation .to he subject to 
the Roman Pontife. 1789 Blackstone Comnu IV, vm 105 
The then reigning pontiff having favoured duke William 
in his projected invasion 184X W. Spalding ItaJfy ^ //. 
Isl II 275 By far the most remarkable among modern 

S onliffs, was Sixtus the Fifth, the son of a peasant in the 
larch of Ancona. 1834 IVCilman Lai Chr vi 1 (X864) HI 
369 Tile Bishop of Toul did not tiavel to Rome as a pontiff, 
but as a pilgtiin xgo6 Q, Rev July 267 M. Loubet haa 
giievously offended the Sovereign Pontiff 
3 . gen, A chief or high piiest (of any religion). 
Alsoj%; 

x6xo Holland CaindeiCs Bnt, (1637) 711 Coy fi, who had 
beene a Ponlife or Bishop of the heathen rites and cere- 
monies. X7J7-4* Chambers Cycl s.v PoHii/cA, The Jews 
too had their pontif or high priest, 1878 G Smith Life 
% Wilson xvii. (1879) 306 These pontiffs of Krishna waxed 
fat with organised adultery. 185s Westm Gaz 9 Sept, a/3 
Which only shows that the Pontiffs of Science are no more 
infallible than other Infallibles. 

4 . attrib Pontiff purple, a shade of purple. 
174a Young Nt Tit, ni, 204 'Twas not the strife of malice, 
but of pride , The strife of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall 
xgoo Datly News 13 Oeb 6/5 la all the new colouis, brown, 
mauve, heliotrope, Pontiff purple 

Fontific (ppntrfik), a. Now rare or Ohs, [f. L. 
pons^ pont-em bridge + -ficus making; but used m 
sense of ponltficius , see Pontipioial.] 

1 . Rom. Anttq, ^ Poriwpjoal a, 

1644 Milton Areop, (Arh ) 37 What their twelve Tables, 
and the Pontifick College with their Auguis and Flamins 
taught them. 

2 . « PONTIFIOATi a, 1-3. 


x7x6 Loyal Mourner 64 For both PonUfic, and Schisma- 
tick Chair, Nay, all the World of Errois stood in fear. 
u X770 Akensidb Poems (1760) II. 45 [He] to eternal exile 
bore Pontific rage and vassal dread a X797 H. Walpole 
Mem Geo, II (1847) 1 . 34a The Pontific power arrogated by 
the Head of the Law. 

3. ? * PONTIMOAI; flf 4 . 

17x6 Swift Peikox 04, You o'er the high triumphal arch 
Pontifick made your glorious march. 

If 4 . catachr. Pertaining to a bridge. (Cf. PON- 
TiPiOAL a 6.) humorous nonce-use 

1768 Sterne Sent, ^ouni, (1775) II. las To be driven forth 
out of my house by domestic winds, and despoiled of my 
castor by pontific ones. 

t Fonti floacy. Ohs, [irreg. t med.L. ponli- 
ficdlto see -AOY 3.] « Pontipioati!) sh, 

xS»9 Rastbll Pasiyme (1811) 53 Put downe from bys 
Pontyfycacy 1379 Fenton Gmcdard, 839 An evill prog- 
nostication of his Pontificacie. x66j5 Sir X Herbert Trav, 
(1677) 267 Omar sat twelve years , .m the Pontiiicacy. X793 
Hely tr. O’ Flaherty's Ogygta II. 202 Lucius consulted pope 
Eleutherus at the beginning of his pontificacy. 

Fontifloal (ppnti'ffkal)^ a, and sh, [ad L. 
poni^c&lts of or belonging to a Pontifex ; see -al. 
So F. pontifical (1404 in Hat2.-Darm.).] 

A, adj, 1 . Pertaining to a pontiff. 

1 . Pertaining or proper to a bishop or prelate; 
episcopal 

c 14(0 Alphabet 0/ Tales 74 A, holie hermett .. saw |>is 
Basilius on a tyme walk in his pontificall abbett. 2530 Palsgr. 
321/x Pontyfycall, belongyng to a bysshoj^ ^ntficalj 
episcopal X04X MILTON CU, Govt, vi. Wks xSsx III. 126 
The rending of your pontificall sleeves. x688 R. Holme 
Artnouny iii 176/2 The Mitred Abbot . . exerciseth Ponti- 
fical, or Episcopal J ui isdictiotis. 1890 Durham 4 Nor thumb 
Arch, Trans IV xg Mr. Bond, has omitted the Pontifical 
years of the Bishops of Durham altogether. 

2 . spec. Of or pertaining to the pope , papal. 


X447 Bokenham Seyniys (Ro\b) 95 That he wold be so 
^tyal To forsakyn hys glorye pontifical. 1523 Ld Berners 
Jtffotss II, civ, 426 She came to the popes palays in 
Auignon, and .went to se the pope, who sate m consystoiy 
in a chayre pontyficall. 16x4 Jackson Creed ni, xxxi. § i 
Thus did Innocent the third, and other Popes, write diuers 
books, ^ as if they had proceeded fiom their Pontificall 
authority 1763 Blackstone Comm. I, Introd 111. 82 
Besides these pontifical collections, which, during the times 
of popery, were received as authentic in this island 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom Emp xui (1875) 2x8 Leo III did not 
suppose that it was by his sole pontifical authoiity that 
the crown was given to the Frank. 

fb Adhering to tlie pope or the pajjacy; 
popish, papistical Ohs 

*533 Tindald Suppero/Loid'B vij b, Lorde how thys pon- 
tificall poet playeth hys paite 
3 . gen. Of 01 pei taming to a chief or high pnesl ; 
high-priestly. 


Then came the high priest cloathed in his pontificall vest- 
meutes 1633-56 Cowley Davidais iv Note 20 It will he 
theiefoie asKt, Why I make him here perform the Office of 
the Htgh-Piiest, and dress him in the Pontifical Habits? 
1708 OacLEY Saracens (1848) 141 Omar was invested with 
the regal and the pontifical dignity, and saluted by uni- 
veisal consent * the Cnlmh of the Apostle of God \ 1773 
Adair Amer, Ind 81 Their pontifical office descends by 
inheritance to the eldest. 

4 . Characterized by the pomp, state, dignity, 
authoiity, or dogmatic character of a pontiff. 


K. Uawdrev JTaole Alphi PonUficall ^ lordly, stately, 
Bishoplike. 1632 Massinger Ctiymadamvt 1, Luke, You 
know Mistress Shave’em? Gettall, The pontifical punk? 
1672 Marvell Tran^\ 32 The. leading party of the 
English Clergjy i etained such a Pontifical stiffness towards 
the foreign Divines 1892 Morlly m igifA Cent Feb 313 
Littrd less piovoked by Comte’s arrogance, bis pontifical 
airs, and his hatred of libei ty 

D. Applied to a shade of purple. (Cf. Pontiff 4 ) 
1899 Daily News 27 Feb. 6/6 A new half-mourning dress 
. m cloth of a pontifical puiple tint 
II, 5 Rom, Anttq, Of or belonging to the 
pontifices of ancient Rome : see Pontifex i 
x37g-8o North Phdarc/i (isgs) 73 The meat Pontifex . , 
hath the place, authonUe, and dignitie of the .maister of 


hath the place, authonUe, and dignitie of the .maister of 
their pontificall lawe X863 Tyi or Early Hui Man* vi iba 
I' liis practice, Pliny adds, still remains in the pontifical 


J Ills practice, Pliny adds, still remains in ttie pontifical 
discipline 1897 A Drucicpr tr mn Iheritig's Evol Aryans 
IV. V 360 All the branches of the pontifical duties may be traced 
back to the original demands laid upon the tedinical bridge- 
makers of the migratoiy period 
III. 6. In reputed etymological sense : Bndgc- 
makmg, bridge-building. 

1667 Milton P,L, x, 3x3 Now had they brought the woik 
by wondious Ail Pontifical, a ndge of pendent Rock, Over 
the vext Abyss. 1887 ’RvhKiif Pi gieriia II xi, 402 The 
single-arched bridge.. signed for sacied pontifical work by 
a cross high above the parapet. 

B, sh, 

f 1 A papal document or edict. Ohs, rare, 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks (x88o] 480 Alle jies pontificals ben 
byn^e body wiit, so Jiat jif Jiey alle weren brent cristen- 
dom shnlde stonde wel. 

+ 2 . a. pi. The offices or duties of a pontifex or 
a pontiff, b. The office of a pontiff, pontificate, c. 
An office celebrated willi pontifical ceremony. Ohs, 

X432-50 tc.Higden (Rolls) IV. 403 To fullefille the ministery 
off pristes to the peple commenge to theyme, and notte the 
pontificalles Slton autem pontificahai, 15^7 4 GoUm 

B, (S. T S ) X78 Thocht thow be Paip or Cardinall, Sa 
heich in thy Pontificall. i6ax Bp Mountagu Dtatnhset^sp 
Hee was .skilfull in the Romane Histories, Religion, Ponti- 
ficals, and Ceiemonies. X69X tr, Evultanne’s Frauds Rom, 
Monks 2x7 The whole Ceremony is carried on at their own 
Charges, and the Feast they make is called a Pontifical. 
Ibid, (ed p 223 She had been so extreamly satisfi'd with 
the Pontifical, which had been celebrated with so much 
Pomp and Majesty. 

3 A bishop’s or priest’s robe j now always pL 
the vestments and other insignia of a bishop (or of 
a priest): « Pontifioaha. 

X3.. Leg, St, ErJtenwdld 130 in Horstm Allens I, Leg 
(1881) 269 pe prelate in pontificals was prestly atyride. 
c X43Q Lvdg Mtn, Poems (Percy Soc ) 19 Salisbury, Nor- 


Reg, Episc Aherdonensts (Spalding Cl) I. App. Bg Item 
the pontificall, VIZ. a chesabilh 4 tunicks, 3 stols. x66o 
Ter. Taylor Duct, Duhit ii 11, For a bishop to nde on 


Jspwcopal clergyman] appearea wicn nis cierx ana m ms 
pontificals, and read several prayers. x8sx D. Wilson 
Preh, Ann, (X863) I. ii vi. 463 The archpriest robed in his 
most stately pontificals. 

+ b. A bishop’s ring ; also ? a ring or some orna- 
ment in imitation of this. Ohs, 

X507 Test, Ebon (Surtees) IV. 3*9 a ponrificall put 
upon nw lordes fynger m tym 01 senng [= cenng] xvj d. 
1308 mil qf ^oan Hampton (Somerset Ho), A peyre of 
owches otherwise callid pontificalles of siluer & gilt* 

4 . An office-book of the Western Church, con- 
taining the forms for sacraments and other ntes 
and ceremonies to be performed by bishops. 

1384 R. Scot Dtsetru Witcher, xv. xxvii (1886) 37S Cer- 
taine conjurations taken out of the pontificall ana out of 
the missall. 1624 Bp. Hall Impress of God i Wks 445 If 
euer play-booke were more ndiculous, than their Pontificall, 
and booke of holy Ceremonies. 1844 Lingard Anglo^ax 
Ch, (iSsffl t. viu 296 The pontifical of Archbishop Egbert. 
1905 C £ Osborne Life Father Dolling x\x, x6B The dis- 


covery of the Canons of Hippoly tub, and of the Pontifical of 
Bibhop Serapion has drawn attention to the primitive and 
Catholic character of this rite. 
t6. A papal or episcopal court Ohs, 

X628 Gaule Praci The (1629) 241 Though their owne 
Pontificall might Conuent and Accuse, yet must anothers 
Tribunall Condemne and Execute. 

+ 6 . a A pontiff, a church dignitary b. Alleged 
name for a company of prelates, c. An adherent 
of the pontiffs or prelates Ohs, 

? <2x400 M&rie Arth 4336 Relygeous reveste in theue 
riche copes, Pontyficalles and prelates 111 precyouse wedys 
1:1470 in Hors, Shepe^ G etc (Caxton 1479, Roxb, repi ) 
3x A pontifical of prelates, a state of pnnees, a dignile 
of chanons. [Cf Pontificality 2 J 2590 Greenwood m 
L Bacon Genesis New Ei^ Ch vii (1874) 125 Hence arise 
these schisms and sects in the Church of England , these 
are hereupon called Precisians, or * Puritans ^ and now 
lately ‘ Martinists ’ “Ihe other side are the * Pontificals ’, 
that in all things hold and jump with the time, and aie 
ready to justify whatever is or shall be by public authority 

II FoxxtificaliaCppntifik^lia), pL [L.,neiiL. 
pi of pontificals adj. pontifical. (In med.L., in 
Matthew Pans 1259 )] The vestments and other 
insignia of a bishop; pontificals (see piec B. 3). 
PA%otransf Official robefa. 

XS77-87 Holinsiild Chron II. 31/2 In another pioumce he 
may be in his pontificalibus, so that pontificalia differeth 
from the pall X69Z Wood Ath, Oxon II 114 He appealed 
in his Poniificaha 1754 Shebbearl Maiftmony {1^6) I 
189 When we see a Doctor in Divinity dressed in his Ponti- 
ficaita, we conclude that these Robes mclude a pious, 
learned, and humane Man 

II Fontifica'libns. [Lat., abl of postlific&lta 
(see prec,), in phr. in pontificdhhus m pontificals,] 
IJsed as « ]prec,, almost always in phi. in his (or 
theii^ pontificaiibus ^ in imitation of the L, phrase 
(sec j|lN 13). Hence (sometimes) impioperly 
as if an ordinary Eng. nonn (quots. 1620, 1772, 
and 1855 

[X306 m Beverly Chapter Act Bk (Surtees) I 120 Imago 
Episcopi stantis in pontificalibus induti ] 1387 Trevisa 

Jhgden (Rolls) VIII, 69 pis Baldewyu had ionge m every 
cathedral chirche of Wales a masse in pontificalibus c X530 
Ld. Berners Aith Lyt Bryi (1814) 402 The byshop of 
Fancopone, reuesl m his pontificahhus 1577-^7 [see prec ] 
Z59X Fletcher Russe Commw (Hakl hoc ) 23 The patri 
arch, with inetropohtane^ bishops, abbots, and priois, all 
richly dad in their pentficalihut 1620 LIllion Adrolog, 
64 Pope Syluester the second,, .with such learning had at 
tamed to his Ponitfitahbus, 1728 Filldinc Laoe in Seif, 
Masques jv vii, The parson is drest in liis Pontificalibus 
X772 ti. 7. F de IsleCs Fr, Gerund iv 111 70 It was an 
ornament as necessary as piecious to the braveiy of his 
pontificalibus 

b transf. Official or ceremonial attire. 

1^3 Rymer Short View Tragedy 3 The Venetian Senate 
in their Pontificalibus. 1855 Smbdley, etc. Occult Se, 189 
The proper attue or * pontificalibus ’ of a magician. 

Fontificality (ppntifikse liti) [ad. ob9. F 
pontificcdiU (Godef.) pontifical dignity : see Ponti- 
FiCAii and -HJY.l 

1 . Pontifical office 01 dignity, a. The office, stale, 
or dignity of a bishop, csp. of the pope 
x^ Olde Antuhnst 89 b, The 40 <^aye of his pontifi- 
cabtie xgSx Hanmer Aftsw Jesuit's ChalUfige jg Places 
where the Pope dareth not once peepe, for all bys Ponti- 
ficali^ at Rome. xgSq Harrison England ii 12. (1877) 

I 47 Cobham.. during the time of his pontificalitie there [at 
Worcester], budded ffie vault of the north side of the bodie 
of the church. X64X Parallel beiw Wolsf^ f Laud in 
Harl, Mtse, (Malh ) IV. 465 By which he might make so 
vain-glorious a shew of his pontificality, or arcbiepiscopal 
dignity aiSsfi Ussher yudgm, See of Rome (1659) 20 
When the Pontificality was first set up in Rome. 


degenerate Sanednm, should he sett-vpp 16x2 Purchas 
Ptlgnmage vi. xii 532 One Marvan seized on the Pontifi- 
calxty. xfifix Raletg/t’s Ghost aiz As if Moses and Aaron 
had ambitiously sought the Principality and Pontificality 
1 2 Alleged name for a company of prelates. Ohs. 

X4B6 Bk, St Alhofis Fvij, A Pontificalite of prelatis. [Cf, 
PomiFicAL B. 6 b ] 

t 3 (Usually m //.) Pontifical robes, pontificals. 

x6dx Deacon & Walker A nsw to Dwrel To Rdr 2 Like 
a pettie new Pop^e among his owne Cardinals ; and that 
also in his pontincahties x6xx Coryat CnediUes 28 He 
himselfe was that day in his sumptuous Fontmcalitles. 
NX645 Habington Surv Wore in Wore Hist, See, Free, 

I, lao The Bishop of Chester is set out in bis pontificality. 

4 . Pontifical air or demeanour j pomposity, state- 
liness of manner; dogmatic assumption 

x6oo J. Melvzll Dioty 245 Placing himsclff besyde me 
with a grait pontificalitie and big countenance ^ 

6 . A pontifical nte, ceremony, or function. 

x8do Carlvlr Heroes iil (1858)259 All cathedrals, pontifi 
calities, brass and stone,, are brief in comparison to an 
unfathomable heart-song like this. — Fredk. Gi. vi, 

VI (1873) II 204 A Public Mass, or some other so-called 
Pontificality. 

FoutifLcally (p?ati fikali), adv. [fPoNTiFiOAL 

•h -LT 2.] 

1 . In a pontifical character; as a pontiff or bishop 
(in quot. a 1711, as a high priest) 

ei^ Anteertsi m Todd Three Treat Wychfix^si) 143 
pel maken a grete lowe voice in blissynge & masse syng- 
yngepontificaly. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Ttav, (ed. 3) 303 
The Priest is pontifically attyied in pure fine Lawne, ^ 1662 

J. Davies tr Oleatuts^ Voy, Ambass ig The Patriarch, 
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attended by almost 400 Pnesls, all Pontifically habited. ' 
avixx Ken Psyefu Poet 'Wk*^ 1721 IV. 256 Aaron wMn 
pontifically dres&'d. tSfa -ft*// Malt G. 10 July is/a 
Manning preached hto first sermon smee his accession , 
having previously assisted pontifically at high m^s 

2. In a pontifical or stately manner ; with the air 
of a pontiff ; in grand style , dogmatically. 

1590 Munoay Rotiu Lifk in HaH ^hsc (Malh ) II 
185 He .Uueth there among the Theatines very pontifical^ 
i66x Evelyn Diary xo Feb , After sermon the Bishop, gave 
us the blessing very pontifically. 1906 A ihenaeum lo Mar 
204/1 From this to giving them the right to decide pontt- 
fically on questions of science is a long step. 

Pontificate (ppntt fik^t), sb^ [ad. L. j>oiUt- 
jieditis the office or dignity of a pontifex. see 
-ATE 1. So F. poniiJictU (i 5th c. in Hata -Dann.).] 
The office or dignity of a pontiff , the penod during 
which any person holds this office, a. The office 
of an ancient Roman Pontifex. 

z58r Mulcastee Pastitons xscxix. (1887) 219 Cesar at his 
going furth from his house m lus sute for the great 
pontificate. x868 SvntEs Dict^ Gr, ^ Rom, Anpg, 3®4/* 
Whatevm civil or military office, apontifcxmaxuausheld 
beside his pondficate* 

b. The office, or period of office, of a bishop; 
usually, of the pope ; papacy ; popedom. 

1685 Gaz. No. 2081/x IThe Pope] entred that day 
into the tenth year of his Pontificate^ ^7Sfi~7 F’ A’iyj&r j 
Tran {1760} li. zxg ImpenaH .. having been in a fair way 
of obtmnmg the pontificate, X849 Macaulay Hist Eng. vi. 
11 54 In the sixteenth century the Pontificate, expos^ to 
new dangers ..was saved by a new rehmous order x86o 
Hook Lwts Ab^s, I vu 310 During Ethmdred’s wndficate 
. Cameluic came to Canterbury to be consecrated. 

Q. gen, High-pnesthood (of any religion). 
vjvj-^x Chambers C^L s.v. Imam, Some dunk it [the 
ixnamate] of divine right, and attached to a single family, 
as the pontificate of Aaron. 1833 Cruse tr Ettsehius i. x 
39 With the pontificate of Annas Farrar St, Paid 

(1883) 677 The pontificate of these truckling Sadducees. 

Pontificate (ppntrfik^^Oy PP^ 

jionitjicdre to perform pontifical fimeUons, 
f PONTIFBX ; see -ATE 3.] 

t ifdr. To perform the functions of a pontiff or 
bishop ; to officiate as a bishop, esp. at mass. 

x8j8 Hobbouse Hist, lllustr, (ed. e) 262 When the Pope 
pontificates, the Senator stands aimdst a seated assembly 
1898 Bodley France 1 . 1 iv. 220 Talleyrand publicly pontt. 
Seated as a htshi^ 

b. irons. To celebrate (mass) as a bishop. 
x88p Cedh, Househ xx May 5^1 The Holy Sacrifice [was] 
ponuficated by Cardinal Sebi^na 
2. irons. To act the pontiff, assume the airs of 
a pontiff ; to behave or speak m a pompous or 
dogmatic manner (Cf PoirrmoAL a 4.) 

x8as Heoj Moitikly Mag. XV. x64/x A sample of his ad* 
initable faculty of pontificating, xgoz Acadsmy 16 Nov. 
459/1 Victor Hugo pontificating in his ovm salon, 
t Po3ltifioa*ti02t. Ohs, rare^\ [n. of action 
from rnecLL. poniijicdre to perform pontifical 
functions.] « Pontipioatb s6 d. 
xeax Ld. Dacre Ansvj, in ArchaoUgia. XVII. 206 The 
yere of the Ponuficacioq of the said lord Thomas 
[Wolsey]. 

t Po*ntifice^« Ohs, rare, \^, h, pofdtfex^ 
“iC’em : see PoEnFEX.! ss Poftifex i. 

1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mar, You shall have this 
day your sonne to be chiefe Pontifice and high pnest, or 
else baniiihed from the citie of Rome, 
t Po*xitifioe Obs, rare, [i, la, pons, ptmi- 
bridge, after edifice : cf. L. potitijicium office of 
a poniifex^ The edifice of a bndge , a bndge. 
(Cf. Pontifical a, 5.) 

xOAj Milton P, L, x, 3^ At the brink of Chaos, neer the 
foot Of this new wondrous Pontifice. 
t Fontifi'OialiO.ands'^. Ohs. ponttfici^ 
ttspertammg to a pontifex {fi,potstifex, •‘iceni) + -al.] 
A, adj, I, 1. «a P0NTIPI0AL«.I,2. PofUificicu 
law, canon law* 

1S9* Harisoton M, Fur, 370 uote, Gwen them W the 
Pope, who sent them the Pontifidall banner, xfigx u, W, 
tr. Cowls Inst 13a By the Rules of the Civdl and Pondfi- 
Liall ]Uw. i»s8 Blacksioke Study of Lana xn Comm, 
(1763] 1 . Introd. 1. 15 The law of the land takes place of the 
law of Rome, whether antient or modera, impena] or pontJ- 
ficial. 1789 — Comm IV, viii. 109 This plan of ponufidal 
power was so indefahgably pursued by the unweaned 
politics of the court of Rome. 

2, « Pontifical a, a b. 

x6bx Burton Anat, Mel, 11. i. 1. 1. 290 Our Pontificiall 
writers retaine many of these adiurations. xdai Sir S. 
D'Ewe** in Rushw. Hist Coll iir. (x6ga> I 314 The other 
Pontificial Princes and Prelates, the sworn Enemies to the 
Protestant Religion. 1684 T Burnet The, Earth i adi 
The protestant authors having lessen’d the authority of 
traditions, the pontificial doctors content themselves to 
insist only upon such as they thought useful or necessary, 

3. « PONTIPICAL a, 4, 

*6x3 PuRCH^ Ptlgrtme^ (1614) 280 The Caliph .setting 
aside ml his Pontificiall lormalitie. xdSa Sir T. Browns 
Chr, Mor, n. § r (mi6) wte, Metellus his riotous pontifi- 
cial supper. 1709 Strvpb A nn Ref I. vii. 106 Simple men 
without pontificial ornaments to set them out; 

H. 4. = Pontifical a. 5, 

1609 Holland Amm Marcell, 89 The rites under the 
pontmciaU priests and their Colledges. 

B. sb, 1, An adherent of the prelates, or of the 
pontiff. 

xdgi R, Bypield Doctr, Subh 128 The Pontificials pio- 
nounce that the Lordb day, is onely a Canon law. 1838 


G S. Fabiub Inquiry 262 The people .inclined to nuintain 
what the Pontificials were pleased to call hereby. 

2. « Pontifical 4 

x66o J Lloyd Pnm, EAtSf. 83 Ihe Form of Ordination, 
both in our Church, and in the Roman pontificial. 
t Pontifi dally, ouiv, Obs, [f. prec. + -ly2 ] 
« Pontifically 

1599 Sandvs Europa Sfec, (1632) 188 The Pope himselfe, 
seated royally and pontificially in the midst. xo8x Loud 
Gaz, No. 1667/2 To assist at the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
which was said Pontificially by the Archbishop of Paris 
f Poutifixidiii, flf* Obs [f. L. pon- 

iifici-tts (see Pontificial) + -an.] 

A. adJ, 1 , - Pontificial a. i. 

xd4$ Bf. Hall PeoLemakerxd, 103 ThePontifician Lawes. 
1664 H More Myst. Intq, 397 The Pontifician Power, 
which is akinde of revived Image of the Pagan Imperial 
Power of Rome a 2700 Atkvns Pari, 4 Pol, Tracis 
(1734) 280 There was an Endeavour to bring in part of the 
Pontifician Law* 

2. « Pontificial a, 2. 

x6as Bp. Mountagu App Csesar 78 Moderate men, e^er 
of the Pondfiaan or Protestant side 1664 H. More ExP 
7 Episf VI, 84 The Albigenses, which were marked in 
I the Field by the Pontifician Forces xBxy Coleridge 
Biog Lit i\. (1882) 67 The scholastic definition of the 
Supreme Being, ivas received in the schools of Theology, 
both by the Ponufioan and the Reformed divines. 

3. « Pontificial a. 3, 

tSag H Burton Babel no Bethel too Shee is all for out- 
ward glory, Pontifician honour, splendour and magnin- 
cence. 

B. sh, * PoNTiPicrAL B, I. 

16x4 T, Adams in Spurgeon Treas Dasf, Ps. i 2 The 
pontificians beat off the common people by objecting this 
supposed difficulty Oh, the Scriptures are hard to be 
understood x^i Wood AiJu Oxon, I 5*3 He was . 
a severe enemy to the Pontificians 
^ t Poutifixions, a, Obs rare [f. as prec. 

I + -0TJ8,] Papal 

1624 Gag for Pope 36 The Mmesty of England hath 
f wntten a discourse against this Pontificeous vsurpation. 

I 163B Pemt Conf vii (1657) t.B6 How defective this par- 
{ ticular IS m proofs, 1 appeal to all Fontificious Writers, and 
indifferent Readers. 

Pontify (pp ntifsi), V, [ad. F pontifier, ad, 
mttX,. pontiJiidre\ see Pontificate » ] tntr To 
play the pontiff; to speak or behave ^pontifically’, 
or with assumption of anthority or infallibility 
1883 Times IQ Feb 8 Wagner always seemed to ppntify 
when he talked 1892 Sal Rev 28 May 635/2 He is one 
of the few scientific men who do not ' pontify 1900 Moan 
Mag, Jan 185 Stevenson was always inclined to preach, to 
pontify, to he didactic 

Fontil (pf?'ntil). Glass'inaking [a. F pontil, 
app ad Vu ponteUo,ptinteUo, dim. oipwito point, 
etc.] An iron rod used for handling, and especially 
for rapidly twirling the soft glass in the process of 
formation, esp. m the manufacture of crown-glass 
Also called Punty. 

xSm G« R Porter Porcelain Gl, tfi At this stage 
another implement, called a punt, 01 pontil. is brought into 
use. /Sid. 214 The glass is then, separated from the pontil, 
and immediately removed to the hottest part of the anneal- 
ing oven ^ 

Pontile (p^ ntoil), a, Aftai, rare, [ad. L pc}> 
iSlis pertaimng to a bridge, f. pons, pont-em bridge : 
see -Hr, -ILE.] Of or pertaining to the pons of the 
brain ; = Pontine, 

X889 BucEs Handbk Med Sc Vlll. 524/1 Among the 
mononyms which may now be said to be In somewhat 
common use are pons, thalamus [etc ] Bi some cases also 
the appropriate adjectives are employed, e g pial, dural. . 
pontile (sometimes, incorrectly, pontine or pontal). 

Pontinal (ppmtinal), a, (j^.) Ichthyol, [f. as 
next + -AL,] Name for a special bone in the 
skull of dactylopteroid fishes : see quot. 

1888 Gill in Amer, Hat XXII. 358 The third developed 
as a small special bone (pontinafi bridging the interval 
between the second suborbital and theantero inferior angle 
of the preoperculum. 

Pontine (p^ ntam), a Anat, and Pai/i, [f. L. 
ponSfponb- + -inb 1 ] Pertaining to or occurnng in 
the pons Varoht : = Pontal, Pontic a,^, Pontile 
x8ft [see Pontile]. 1897 AlUntils Sysi. Med. II 849 
In cerebral hmmonrhage and in pontine haemorrhage, pin- 
point pupils are usually present, 1899 Ibid VI, 782 The 
sixth nucleus appears to be the pontine centre for conjugate 
movement. 

Pontioxme, obs. form of Puncheon. 

Bo ntxteoture. nonce-wd. pons, pont-em 
bridge, after architecture^ Bndge-building. 

1853 Urb Diet Arts I. 681 There m perhaps no other 
form of pontitecture which can compete with the wrougbt- 
iron girder when the clear space exceeds 70 feet 

liPont*levis (llponlm, ppnt|le*vis). Also 5 
pount. [a. F,pont~lems, i, pont bndge -b levts, OF. 
levets, adj movable up and down =* Pr. levadis *— 
L. type ^levdttcius, f, levdre to raise.] 

1 , Adrawbndge. 

X489 Caxton Faytes of A n. xxxv. Kij, Fount leveiz that 
h® f^*® therto whiche are called flyghyng brygges. 
1844 Browning Schafhab, lii, Yond^^ a plum- 

tree with a crevice .A lap of moss like a fine pont-levis In 
a ^tlc of the middle age, Toms to a lip of gum, pure amber. 

2 . Horsemanship, (See quot ) 

xnvj Bailey yql. II, Pontlevts (in Horsemanship) is 
t resisting Action of a Horse m Disobedience to 

his Kictei, in which he rears up seieial limes luiining, and 


ribcs up so upon his hind Legs, that he is in Danger of 
coming over 

Foixto (^Cards, and Glass-blowing , see Punto. 
Pontoneor. -i©J? (ppntoni® i). Mil Also pon- 
tooneer, -ler. [ad.F.^«/^w«V(i2thc inHatz.- 
Darm.) :-med.L. potUondrvus (855 m Du Cange) 
a ferryman, f. ponio, -onem Pontoon . see -eee ] 
One who has charge of pontoons, or of the con- 
struction of a pontoon-bndge. 

1830 Maunder D/rf , Pontomer, a constiucter of pontoons. 
x8s3 Sir H. Douglas Milit Bridges (ed 3) 130 With an 
expert corps of artificers and pontoneers, such boats might 
very soon be put together 1864 Carlyle Fredk Gt xvii 
vii (1872) VII 71 We had with us only Four Pontoneers, 
or trained Bridge-builders Century Mag.'SXML 280 

The dulled engineers and pontonieis of the regular army. 

Pontoon (p^>nt22 n), sb Forms 7-9 ponton, 
8- pontoon, [ad. F ponton (14th c. in Littre; 
a flat-bottomed boat, a pontoon — L ponio, -onem 
a punt, floating bridge, pontoon, f pons,pont-em 
bridge ; see -OON.] 

1 . A flat-bottomed boat used as a lighter, ferry- 
boat, or the like (cf. Pont 2 and ^) , spec, in Mil, 
Engimenng, such a boat, or other floating vessel 
(as a hollow metal cyhnder), of which a number are 
used to support a temporary bridge over a river. 

[x59X Burghlsy in Union's Corr, (Roxb.) 266, 3,000 char- 
rets laden with certeine peeces of wood, ^quilz appelent le 
ponton, pour faire les pontz* ] 1676 Lond Gaz No 1087/4 
One of the Batteries is raised upon Pontons on the Water. 
x6Bx Blount Gbossogr, (cd. 5), Pon^u, a Wherry, or Ferry- 
Boat Gazette 1690 Luttrell (1857) II 286 He 

layed a bridge of pontoons over the Shannon. 1703 Lond 
Gaz No. 3785/2 A great number of Pontons made of 
Leather, of a new Invention, very useful and light of Car- 
nage 1710 J, Harris Lex Techn, II. s v , The late 
Invented Ponton is a Boat of Tin or rathei Latten, eight 
Yards long and two broad, having a large Ring at each 
Corner 1723 Pres, St Russia I 9 It was proposed to the 
Crai to makea Bridge on Pontons over it 1763 Bnt Mag 
IV 556 He was pleased, to ordei the tin pontoons of the 
Marquis of Kildare’s regiment of artillery to ply on the 
rivers, where the bridges have been broken down, till 
they can be renaiied x8xx Wellington in Gurw Deep 
(1838) VII 414 Tin pontoons are just as good as others 
they will positively bear field pieces 1833 J. Badcock 
Dom, Auvitsetn 206 The ponton . . to be formed of oval plates 
(in pairs) each of these being hollow in the middle, and 
two being laid together, the edges are to be soldered, or 
welded strongly, and the case or ponton is complete. 

fb. Sometimes applied to the floating bridge so 
formed. Ohs. 

170^ J. Harris Lex Techn, I, Ponton^ Fortification, is 
a Bridge made of two Boats, at some Distance one from 
another, both covered with Flanks, as also the Internal 
Space betwixt them. 1835 Sir J Ross Narr and Voy, 
xli 546 They, .had observed our pontoon without meddling 
with it. 

2 . Naut, A large flat-bottomed barge or lighter 
ftimisbed with cranes, capstans, and tackle, used 
for caieening ships, raising weights, etc. 

176^6 Falconer Diet Marine, Pontoon, a low flat 
vessel, nearly resemhhng a lightei, or barge of burthen, and 
furnished with cranes^ capstems,tackleSj and other machinery, 
necessary for careening ships of all sizes. These are very 
common in the principal parts of the Mediterranean, hut 
are rarely used in the northern parts of Europe, 1867 in 
Smyth SaihPs JVord-bh, 

3 . Hydraulic Engineering, » Caisson 2 c, 2 d. 
1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 1764 Ponton,,'^, a, A water- 
tight structure ..placed beneata a submerged vessel and 
then filled with air to assist in refloating the vessel, b 
A wat«-tight structure which is sunk by fuling with water, 
and laised ny pumping it out, used to close a sluiceway or 
entrance to a dock. 1879 Cassell's Techn Bdnc ix. 162 
The entrances to docks are sometimes closed by means of 
pontoons, which are large hollow vessels fitted with a kind 
of keel or projection round the sides and bottom. 

4 . attrib, and Comb,, pontoon equipment \ pon- 
toon-bridge, a bridge constiucted upon pontoons ; 
pontoon-train, a train of wagons carrying pon- 
toons. 


xy^ Campaigns 1793-41 II 68 On the 21st, a Pontoon 
Bridge was thrown over the Rhine. 1834-47 T S Macau- 
lay Field Foi itf, (1851) 132 An army provided with a good 
pontoon tram cannot be prevented effecting the passage of 
a river, if that army be skilfully commanded. 1838 Civil 
Eng, ^ Arch, Jml I, 327/2 The pontoon equipment 
having been landed on the Marsh, a bndge consisting of 20 
pontoons at open order, was laid across the Medway. 
Poutoo*]!, V, [f. prec. : cf. to bridge ] trans. 
To cross (a nver) by means of pontoons. Also Jig, 
1864 Blackmorb Clara V Ixii, For this power a great 
histonan employs a happy expression not welcomed by our 
language , he calls it the power to ‘ pontoon the emer- 
pney iBqo Daily News 6 Dec,, It is believed that they 
had pontooned the stream 1890 Spectator 8 Mar., They 
would have pontooned the distance, agreeing to do the work 
over and over again v/hen needful. 

Hence Pontoo*iimg vbl, sb, 

1853 Sir H, Douglas Mthi, Bridges (ed. 3) 142 Cultivat- 
' “d experimentally, the art of pontooning 
wB W. S, Sherman in N Amer, Rev, CXXVI. 206 
A school of instruction in pontoonmg 1893 Mrs Swinton 
Z^y de Ros 79 To witness their TOntooning operations, 

Pontoonev (ppnt*4*nui). [f. Pontoon + -ee i.] 
« Pontonebb. 


vf^Hisi \ti Ann, Reg, 283/1 The marquis having sent 
an officer of pontooners to reconnoitre the banks of the 
nver xSaa Southey Pemns, War HI 699 The Spaniaids 
could not pi event the pontooners from completing their 
woik. 



POKY. 


nil 


POOK, 


Pont-tournig, Pont-volant : see Pont K 
Ponty, variant of Punty. 

Pony slf. Forms . 7-9 Sc, powny, 8 

Sc. powney, -me, 8-9 poney, 8- pony. [Sc. 
powm^fi^roh. (as suggested by Prof. Skeat, 1890) — 
'^pQiilnty^ ad. OF potiUmt a little foal (1444 in 
Godef,), dim. of pmlatn^ polatn a foal, colt late 
L. puUanuSy f. L. puUus young animal, foal : see 
POLEYN. (Examples of an earlier spelling mpotti- 
or pol- are wanted to make the origin certain )] 

1 . A horse of any small breed; spec a horse not 
more than 13 or (in popular use) 14 hands high. 

1659 (Scot ) Diary in iV* ^ O. 6th Ser VII. 163/1, 

1 caused bnngr home the powny & slugged him vjxo 

Acc. Last DisUmj^r T, ii 19 Union Ponies, a 

Kind of Horses foaled upon the Borders, and occasionally 
owning either Country. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Pof^t a httle 
Scotch horse. 175* Holcroft Mcmi (1816) I. 6 He had a 
beautiful poney (at least so be called, aud so 1 thought it) 
41x774 Fergusson 0/ Session Poems (1845) aS The 

powney that m spring-time grazes Thrives a* the yeai 
1781 CowPER Retirement 467 To cross his ambling pony 
day by day, Seems at the best but dreaming life away. 
1785 Burks toytLapraikTiiK^r ^Whue pownies 
reek m pleugn or braik 1780 Bath Jml 22 June Advt , 
Stolen or stiay’d . A Black Poney, about thirteen hands 
high. X841 Penny Cycl XXI 584/2 The ‘ Shetland pony ’ 
IS now well known ..These diminutive hoises. are only 
from nine to eleven hands high. 1855 Thackeray Ncw^ 
comes V, Clive, much piefeired poneys to iide xpoa Bad- 
minton Ma^ XV. 699 A pony, I find it stated, is siiictly 
applicable to an animal under 13 hands; above 13 and up 
to 13-3 the creature should be known as a galloway, and 
over 13-^ it becomes a horse This^ howevei, is not the 
modern interpietation. I should he inclined to say that in 
geneial parlance anything under 14 hands is a pony. 

2 . sla^zg. The sum of twenly-five pounds sterling 

1797 Mrs M. Robinson J^alsingham II. 97 Theie is no 

touching her even for a poney. [Note, Half a rouleau or 
twenty«uve guineas ] 1824 Scorr Si Rom?i*s v, * Done, for 
a poney,.. ^ said the Squire z86x Hughes Tom Brmm at 
Ox/. 111. (i88g) 26 Well done. Jack,., you've saved your 
master a pony this fine morning. 

3 « U. S, slaitg. A literal translatiou of a classical 
text, for the use of learners ; a school or college 
'crib* : cf. HoBSB sh, 13. 

1832 Tottr through Coliege 30 (Farraei), Their lexicons, 
ponies, and text-books were strewed round their lamps on 
the table. 1^3 W W Goodwin in Classical Rez> Api 
162/1 A 'cub '^or ‘pony’ to help them to lemn then Greek 
lessons without the aid of dictionary and grammai. 

4 . slan^ A small glass or measure of liquor* 

1884 1 / S N'ew'ipapeu A ‘Pony’ in America a glass 
of beer. 1885 Neve Yoik ^rnl Aug (Faiinei), A pony of 
beer x8g6 Omaha Daily Bee (U. S.) 18 Feb. 4/7 A 
couole of ponies of brandy. 1896 N. B, Daily Mail 7 Api 

2 The pony, another Glasgow beer measure, contained 
9 xoths of an impel lal gill of beer. 

6. A name of Tecovta serratifolm (N.O. Bigno- 
maces&\ a small tree of the West Indies. 

z866 in Ti eas. Bot 1884 Miller PlanUn , Tecoma seiTa- 
ti/bliOf^Poxiy \ Saw-leaved Trumpet flower. 

6. atinh. and Comh, a. General, as pony-hack 
(cf. Horseback), -carria^^ -chatr^ -chatse^ 
-girl, -horse^ -pack^ -phaeton^ -sled, -hack, 

-trap*, pony-buyer, -buying, -catcher, -ccUchmg, 
-hunter, -hunting, -rearer \ pony-vmmted adj ; (in 
sense 2) pony point, b. Special combs (often in 
names of things that are small of their kind) : pony- 
engme, a small locomotive for shunting : pony- 
express, a postal agency using relays of ponies 
for the transmission of mails, etc. ; pony-glass, 
a small glass holding a pony (sense 4); pony- 
purse, pony-putter, see quols , pony-truok, a 
two -wheeled leading or trailing tru(i m some foims 
of locomotive ; pony-truss, a truss so low that 
overhead bracing cannot be used (Webster 1890), 
18x3 Examiner 26 Apr 265/t A well-known quack 
appeared on *poney-back* X859 Lang If ’'and, India 401 
We commenced the ascent on pony back 1823 Blackw. 

Mag. XIV 5x0 Holborn and Snow Hill are aowded with 
^pony-carts x88o Disraeli Endym xi, The only things 
she cared for tn the country were a hall and a ^pony-chaii. 
1852 Miss Mitford Recoil, I 301 The place m the *pon>- 
chaise .was found vacant xpop El. Glyn Visits Elizabeth 
(1006) 81 One of those old-fashioned, very low pony-shays, 
with a seat up behind for the gi 00m, X864 W ebster, * Pony- 
engine z86x Illustr. Lorn. Hews xa Oct. 386 The 
American ^Foiw Express, en route from the Missouii 
River to San Francisco, 1886 Kansas Bist. Coll, II L 
395, I was present when the first fleet horse of the pony 
express started x8m Daily Nesus i Oct. 5/5 The pony 
express from Pekin Brought the Viceroy many despatches. 
z8^ T. A Guthrie Pariah vr. 1, I’m not a horsewoman 
yet. If I'm anything, I’m a *pony-girh 1B80 Barmaids 
Man, 58 Fill the *pony-glass with Sosaiac 1838 Lytton 
Alice III vii, Do.. come .and look at my *pony-phaeton« 
1892 M. Williams RoundLondon (1893) 202 He plays whist 
at his club for ^pony (twenty-five pound) points x86o 
Bartlett Diet. A mer., *Pony-purse, a subscription collected 
upon the spot, or from a few persons. 1883 Greslev Coal 
Mining Gloss , *Pony;^utter, a boy who diives a pony m 
the workings. 1872 Jenkimson Gwde Eng. Lakes (1879) 
149 To the left will be seen a *pony track which winds over 
the hill to Watendlath. 1894 Asiley go Years Life I. 85 
To sit in my ^pony-trap, 1884 Knight Mech, Suppl , 
*Pony Truck, a truck with a single paii of wheels. 

Pony (p^«*ni), V, U, S. slang, [f. prec. sb.] 

1, irans. and intr. Topay up, settle up 

Atlantic Mag* I. 343 Every man..YocirerouNly svioie 


that he had ponied up his ‘ quarter *. 1894 Stead If Christ 
came to Chicago 367 ‘Pony up or we will run you in ' is the 
formula. 1903 Architect Suppl 24 Apr 28/2 To-day a 
walking delegate told him he would have to pony up xo dols. 
if he wanted to stay on the job 

2 . trans. To prepare (lessons) by means of a 
pony or crib. 

1852 Yale Tomahawk May (Bartlett), We learn that they 
do not pony their lessons. 

Ponyard, Ponyseb, etc, obs. ff. Poniard, 
Punish. Poo, obs. f. Pooh, Sc and n dial. f. Puli. 
II PooalL (p» a). [Native name in Nepalese.] 
An urticaceous plant of North India, the fibre of 
which is used for cordage, sail-cloth, etc 
1866 Treas. Bot 153/2 This plant [Bohmena Pitya} is 
called Pooah or Puya in Sikkim and Nepal 
Pooeb, obs. and dial form of Pouch 
11 Pood (pwd). Forms, 6-7 pode, 7 poude, 
7-8 poad(e, 8 (peed), pudde, 8-9 pud, 9 poud, 
7- pood. [Russ. ny^Ti pudP, ad. LG. or Norse 
pund Pound ] A Russian weight, equal to 40 lb. 
Russian, or slightly more than 36 lb. avoirdupois 
1554 J. Hassc m Hakluyt Voy (1903) II. 274 The pode 
doth containe of the great weight, 40 pounds, and cf 
the smal 80 there goe 10 podes to a shippond 1630 R 
Johnsoids Kingd. 4 Conwm 474 Of Wax fiftie thousand 
poad ; every poad contayning fortie pounds 1662 J. Davii s 
it. Oleatius' Voy Ambass 111 Raising the Poude (that is 
40, pound) ofSmt, to thirty pence. X723 Pies. St. Russia 
I 76 At the Rate of four Rubels a Pudde 1753 Hanway 
y rav (1762) I, II xiix 58 These waggons usually carry from 
twenty-five to thnty poods- 18x411 KhprotKsTiav 
Rock salt 111 laiee .blocks, weighing five or six pud. 1884 
Pall Mall G 10 Sept. 5/2 The gold mines of Russia have 
yielded 31,627 poods 1890 Daily Beivs 27 Nov. 1^4 The 
Russian poud weighs as nearly as possible thxrtv-six !^nglish 
pounds, there are nearly sixty-two pouds to the ton. 

Poodding, poodyag, -yiige, obs, ff. Puddincj 
Poodle (pw*d’l), sb. [a. Ger. pudel, short for 
ptidelhund (so LG., Svved., Da. pttdel, Du poedel- 
(^hond)) a poodle, f. LG, ptdi^eln to splash in 
water, the poodle being a water-dog. Cf. Ger pudel 
a pool, Puddle ; piidelnass dripping wet.] 

1 . One of a breed of pet dogs, of which there are 
numerous varieties, with long curling hair, usually 
hlack or white, which is often clipped and shaved 
in a fantastic manner 

2825 Lvitom Falkland r. xi, Mis. Dalton . . asked very 
tendeily after youi poodle and yourself. 1858 Wiiewi li 
Ihsi, Sci Ideas II. 133 The Poodle and the Greyhound 
are well marked vaiieiies of the species dog. 1866 G. 
Macdonald Amt Q, Neighh xxv, A fat asthmatic poodle 
lay at her feet upon the hearth rug. 
t2. A woolly sort of cloth; a garment of this 
cloth. Ohs. 

1827 SpoiUngMag XX. 167 A good drab surtout— if not 
a poodle X859 Sala Cas-light <$• D xxii. 254 A short 
green cloak, adorned with a collar of the woolly textuie, 
geneially denominated poodle. 

3 . atinb. and Comb., as poodle-baiher, -clippers, 
-clipping, -coat, -dog, -head] poodle-like aclj,, 
poodle collar (in sense 2). 

a 1839 pRAi o Belle of Ball-Room x, Her poodle dog was 
quite adored xSep Sala Gas-light ^ D. x. xzi A short 
cloak, dccotated with the almost obsolete poodle collar. 1876 
Smiles Sc, Katur. vii (ed 4) 109 The Fox may be known 
jw his baik, which resembles that of a poodle dog 1902 
Elu L. Banks Keivspaper Gtil 169 Having purchased 
a pair of poodle clippers 1 myself became his barber. 
Hence (yionce-ivds ) Foo'dledom, Poo’dlelsb a., 
Poo dleshlp. 

X883 Mrs Lynn Linton Girl of Period!. 263 Many a fine 
btalwait fellow sinks into meie poodledom at home. z888 
H W Parker (1894) 118 Hisowner should 

have been able to tell fifty like anecdotes of his poodleship. 
xBgo B. L. Gildbrsleeve Ess, <$• Stud, 260 Kis whole 
demeanor was poodleish in the extreme. 

Foo'dle, V. [f. prec. sb.] hans. To make into 
or treat as a poodle , to clip and shave the hair of. 
Plence Poo'dled ppl, a , Poo'dling vbl sb. 

1828 Lancet 16 Feb 725/2 Simply twisting it up, without 
the present fashion of poodhng the head, xpoa Blackw, 
Mag July 45/2 , 1 thought it as .well to ‘ poodle ’ him [a dog) 
occasionally. 1905 Ihm, Dec 8x6/z The poodled Spit?, in 
Germany apparently a favourite animal, I avoid. 

Poodler, dial var. Podler, young coal-fish. 
Foof Cpuf), ml. Also pouf. [A natural utter- 
ance. Cf. F. poufi A sound imitating a short 
sharp puff of the breath as in blowing something 
from the mouth, or blowing out a candle ; hence an 
expression of contemptuous rejection : cf. Pooh znt. 

1857 W, Collins Dead Secret 11. m, Pouf I the very 
anticipation of them [clouds of dust] chokes me already. 
z86a H Marrvat Year tn Sweden II 55 As for the others, 
poof 1 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr, in 11, Call that a quantity. 
Poof 1 What do you say to the rest of it ? x868 YKTZsRoch 
Ahead! iv, ‘ She will go out like that— pouf 1 ' . .blowing out 
an imaginaiy candle in explanation. 

KFoogye (p^’gO- Also -gyee, pungi. 
[Hindi ptengt (un * nasalized ft),'] The 
Hindu ndse-flule. 

X864 Engel Music Ancient Nations 50 One of the most 
curious double-pipes at piesent extant in Asia is the poogjyee 
of the Hindoos , the tubes of which are inserted into 
a gomd, and are blown with the nose instead of with the 
mouth. 1898 Stainfr & Barret p DteU Mus Tetms, 
Poogye^ the nose*fluLe of the Hindoos, 


I Fooh (p«, p«k), int. {v., sb.) Also 7 puh, pue, 
pow, 7-8 pugh, 8- poo ; see Poh, Poof. [A 'vocal 
gesture * expressing the action of puffing or blowing 
anything away. Prob, ong. (p«x> whence 
also the variants pough, pogh, poh, po ; and cf. 
Poof,] An ejaculation expressing impatience, or 
contemptuous disdain or disregard for anything. 
Cf. Phew, Pho, Phoo, 

x6oa Shaks Ham. l iii lor Affection, puh 1 You speake 
like a greene Girle 1604 Marston & Webster Malcon- 
tent I. VI, Pugh ' Thou speakest like a fool 1607 Shaks 
Cor II, i, 157 Virg/l The Gods graunt them true. Vohim 
True? pow waw a 1627 Middleton Qmei Life 11 i, Pue 
wawe, this is nothing, till I know what he did. 1694 
Congreve Dotdile-Dealer i u, Pooh, ha, ha, ha. I know you 
envy me 1749 Fielding Tom yones xvii ix, ‘Pugh says 
she, ‘you have pinked a man in a duel, that’s all' 1768 
Sterne Sent youm. (1778) II x5x Poo 1 said they, we have 
no money X829 Lytton Devercuxii 11, ‘Pooh, man ’, said 
Tarleton haughtily, ‘none of your compliments,’. 1880 ‘ Ooida' 
Moths n. 378 ‘ Pooh he said, as he read it, and tore it up. 
B. as sb An utleiance of this. 

1667 Pepys Dtaiy 29 July, With that she made a slighting 
puh with her mouth 1817 Byron Bepyo vii, A thing which 
causes many ‘poobs’ and ‘pishes,’, x86x Clayton F, 
O'Donnell 23 This puffy one always ended his subject with 
a long ‘pooh’. 

Hence Pooli v , intr., to utter the exclamation 
' pooh 1 ’ ; trans , to say ' pooh 1 * to. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Apol. for Watermen Epil , 
Wks II, 267/2 The wrymouth'd CriUck .That mewes, and 

§ uh's and shakes his bramlesse hefld, 1798 CiiARLonr 
MiTH Yng, Phi lot, I, 44 The Doctor p&haw’d and pooh'd 
for some time 1858 Polson Latv ^ L, 15 ‘Pooh 1 pooh 1 ' 
re-echoed his mother, ‘ don’t pooh me, John ’ 

Fooll pooh (p« pr^*), int (sb,, a,) Reduplica- 
tion of Pooh tni. 

[1679 Pough, Pough* see Poh .1 tfx8x4 WomatCs Will 
III, 1 in. New Brit, Theatre IV. 90 Poo, poo, you know not 
w hat you say. 1844 Dickens Mart Chvz xii, Pooh, pooh ' 
Never mind that. 1902 A Lang in Lonpn. Mag Sept 
146 The sceptic will say ‘Pooh pooh I * (at least on papei— 
nobody ever says ‘ Pooli pooh lO 

B. sb. (pooh-pooh), a. An utterance of the ex- 
clamation * pooh pooh I * "b. One who is addicted 
to using this exclamation. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Yng, Philos, 1 . 6 Before the Doctor 
had vented his pshaws and pooh poohs. 1867 Mom Star 
6 Aug. 6/4 The Pooh-poohs think the rest of mankind was 
made for their pleasure and profit. 1875 O. W, Hoi mi 5 
OldVoL of Life, Ciimef, Automatism (1891) 326 Ihis is 
the tribe of the Pooh-Poohs, so called from the leading 
expiession of their vocabulary. iSgi G. Mereditii One if 
our Cons' HI 11. 29 Dartrcy blew his pooh-pooh on femi- 
nine suspicions. 

O. all 7 ?b. or adj. (p? 7 *pr/), as in pooh-pooh iheoiy, 
a humorous designation of the theory that langutige 
IS a development of natural interjections. Cf, Bow- 
wow theory. 

x86o Tiiackprav Round Paiei s. Late Gt Victories (1876) 
40 A Satui nine philosopher has a pooh-pooh expression ns 
the triumph passes. x86i Max MUllbr Sc Lang ix. 352 
Ihese cnes or interjectioni) weie represented as the natural 
and real beginnings of human speech.. This is vhat 1 call 
the Interjectional, or Pooh-pooh, Theory. 

Fook-pooh (p«p^^ 0 > U int] trails. 
To express contempt 01 disdain for ; to make light 
of, dismiss as unworthy of notice, 

1827 J. W. Crokbr Diary Feb (1884) 1 * ^il* 3^5 
pooh-poohed that difficulty. 1840 Barham /ngol. Leg. 
Her I. Leech of FolKest. (1877) 376 An old gentleman . was 
deservedly pooh-pooh'd down 2850 Kingsley Alt Locke 
xxMi, [They] pooh-poohed away every attempt at further 
enlargement of the suffrage. X854 Huxley in Life (xgoo) I. 
viii 119 A stipend . between and ^ 1200 a year is not 
to be pooh poohed 1893 Times 22 Apr , Mr. Gladstone 
cannot pooh-pooh difficulties m Committee. 

Hence PooR-poo hlng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. \ also 
PooB-poo’lier, Pooli-poo‘hi8t. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxv, Slatter , . was silenced by 
the unanimous pooh-poohing of the assembly. i86z W. K. 
W[hite] in Rec. Astro-meieorol Soc No. i 13 , 1 mean the 
Pooh-poohists These objectors . rear high their crests on 
the announcement of any novelty in practical science, 1862 
Furnivall Let. to Sub-editors N. E. Diet, 4 , 1 believe that 
more roots will prove to be imsons than is supposed by pooh- 
poohers of the bow-wow theory. 1906 Sladen Lovers Japan 
tv, I had not the courage to tell her pooh-poohing uncle so 

IlFoojah, Jtija (p 27 d 3 a). E, Indus. Also 
poojft. [a. Skr, pujd worshm.] Rites ^rfbnued 
in Plindu idol-worship; any Hindu religious cere- 
mony or rite ; also^- (in ridicule), 
c z8^ Mrs. SnrRWoOD in Life xxi. (xSx?) 361 To this he 
made his daily poojah, or worship. x8a6 Hockley P audit- 
rang Han 1 . 11. x8 Ihe person now approached the sacred 
tree, and having performed pi^a to a stone deity at its foot, 
proceeded [etc.]. 1863 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah (1B66) 
295 The high fesdvals of our religion would he among the 
most popular Poojahs of the year. 1875 Freeman in Stevens 
Life% Lett, (189s) II. 95 My sin is that of not doing poqjah 
to old Carlyle, who took upon himself to write some non- 
sense about early langs of Norway, 

Fook (pnk), local. Also 9 puck. [Goes with 
next: denvation uncertain ] 

1 , A heap ; esp. a roughly thrown up heap of hay, 
a cock; also, a heap of oats, barley, or other 
unsheafed produce, not moie than 5 feet high, 
pitched together for carting to the nek. 

17x8 Hearne Rem 1 1 . 80 [The farmer and his men] went 
np into the common fields, .to fetch home two loads of oatsj 



POOK. 


Ills 


POOL, 


and tlie land not being yet in cock^ or packs [etc } 1853 

AIiss Yonge Heir of RedclyjSi lu, She saw Guy's ready 
greeting, and their comparison of the forks and xake^the 
pooks and cocks of their countries 1863 Morton Cycl 
Agrie, Gloss. (E.D S ), Pucks or Pooks (West Eng), are 
large heaps, little neks of hay, com, fifcc. 1868 Trfgellas 
Cornish Tales so O'er shoading-heaps and pooks of turves, 
190$ IVesim* Geest, 8 July 3/1 ™ ^ “P ™ 

pook’. 

2 . A thm tall stack of com in the sheaf, in shape 
a steep cone, 9 or 10 feet high, bmlt up temporanly 
in the harvest-field in wet seasons, for diying the 
com before it is earned to the main rick. So 
generally in s.w , but in central Dorset called more 
definitely a ^ wind-mow (T. Hardy.) 

AX71J Lisle ffnsi. (1757) 311 In making the wheat<pooks 
In Wiltshire, the sheaves axe set [etc.] In a pook 

may be put a load or two *766 Complete Farmer s v. 
Harvest^ In their wheat-pooks in Wiltehire, the sheaves 
are set in a circle, with their ears uppermost, and another 
circle of sheaves is placed upon that^and so on, contracting 
each round, till the pile ends m a point, upon which a sheaf 
opened, and turned with the ears downward, is placed, like 
the shackle of a hive. ..A load, or two loads, may be 
thus put into a pook, which is a very good way to secuie 
com against rain. xSag Rmapp ^nd Hat, 38 Saving our 
crops in bad and catching seasons^ by securing the hay In 
windcocks, and wheat in x>ooks, 

Pook (puk), ^ ^ocal [Goes with prec.] irarts. 
To heap up; esp, to put up (newly mown hay or 
unshea^ com) m cocks or pooks (Pook jA i). 

1587 Mtrr, Mesg,, Sladud xv, jBeneath on earth pompe, 
pelfe and prayse they pook^ 1627 MS Acc, SU yoktis 
Hospi Canterh , For gathering of vuj busshells of apples 
& for pookeing, 1718 Hearne Rent, 11 , 8r The master and 
the other servant were pooking in part of the land. 1813 T. 
Davis Agnc Wilis Gloss. s.v. Cocked^ BarW and oats 
are alw^ pooked or cocked, seldom earned from the 
swath , , Hay is pooked, cocked, first in foot-cocks, and when 
dry in hay-cocks. 190X Times xg Aug, xx/x Experience 
shows, .that where Imley is pooked, as it ofien is in the 
south, it takes less harm from heavy rain and dries much 
sooner than where it is sheafed. * 

b. To put up (com) in pooks (Pook sh, 3), 
n!x6oo ' A Wiltshire Rent RoU, temp. Q Eliz.' vo-N^Q 
3rd Ser VII, 377/1 the tenant to cut down, sheafe, pooke, 
and rake the said thirdes and tenths [of wheat and bailey] 
Hence Foo'Uiig vbL sb , ; also attrib, vtpoohing^ 
f&rk (see quot. 1803); also Foo^ker. 

TUr’JU, r» » rr \ 


1890 in Cent, Did* 1803 Selous Trav S E, of ^pool-haunting herds. 1902 Cmifenip* Rev* Oct. 576 

045 , 1 saw three roan antelopes and a few pookoos (Cohts Her heart sank like a *pool-lily at shadow 1768 C/irost 

vardom) 1894 Lyderkpr Royal Hat Hist* 11 304 The in Ann Reg 74/2 An action bi ought against two coal 

puku IS about the size of the pain, standing some 3 feet merchants, for sdling five chaldrons of coals for *pool.mea- 

3 inches at the shoulder, sure, without delivenng the full quanti^. i8fe Fisheries 

Pool (pwl), Sb'^ Forms : 1-4. p 61 . (l poll, 4. ^ Plan and Section of Fish Pass . 

example of a *Pool Pass *832 Fjr/zwwwcr 23/1 Upon each 
5 **^ pole, 5’“7 3 j 5 “ ,v chaldron of coals brought to the market twelve shillmgs .. 

jS. .51^.5 poll, 5 ~ pule, o-puil, %-g{n*e* dial*) peel* was added to the *pool or market price, which addition 

[OE. p6l masc * OLG. •kpdl, MLG., MD. pdL furnished the profits to the merchant. 1587 T Newton 

rn Wiw. efkiv. *j,Af^ Lemtads Bible Herbal 150 Another kinde of Reede there 

by the banks of standing waters, and on the 
OE ^dalso/*i//ai^/yI^ (seeI^ ON.>of/y, Sw, shores of riuers, which hath a long, round and hollowe 

Da.jrf^/,there ations of which to OE^d? are obscure, as ^ ^talke or strawe, full of knottie lomts This kinde, is onr 

also those of the Cdtic irords - W Com. pal, Breton common *Poole feeede, Spear or Cane reede 1870 Prior 
ioull pool; Ir. poll, Gael poll hole, bog, pond, pit, jvhw« Bni Plants (ed 3) 187 Pole-reed, properly called 

nure, Manx^jy// prol, puddle,] ^ ju western counties, Pool-reed, from its place of growth, 

L A small body of standing or still water, per- Amndo PhragsmUs. vjxz M, Henry Lfe P Henry i 


L A small body of standing or still water, per- 
manent or temporary: chiefly, one of natural 
formation. 

^897 K Alfred Gregorys Past G.xxxviu. 278 Salomon 
saede ^ette swiSe deop pol wmre sewered on 9aes wisan 
monnes mode. Ibid xxxix 382 Swelce moa deopne pol 
[Hatton MS pool] gewenge. e 950 Lmdtsf Gosp John ix 
XX Gaa to Saem pole [Siloam] & aouah c 1203 Lav. 2x748 
per, if aeluene ploje m atteliche pole, c 1273 XI Pains of 
Hell%x m 0 * E Mise 149 Ifulled is J»at fule pool pat euer 
is hot, and neuer cook 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2773 Let 
delue vnder pe foundement, & me ssal binepe fiude A water 
pol. X3 . E* E* AUit* P* C. 310 Alle pe gotez of py 
OTterM [text guferes], St groundelez powlez, i?r4as 
Voc* in lVr.-WuIcker ^33/3 Hec piscina, pole* C1440 
Promp. Parv 407/2 Pool, or ponde for fysche kepynge. 


’ stop for scrahs, or stanes, or jpeek [ed* 1768 pools]' a 1B28 

i^lis 90 The price is m p. Buchan Ballads I. 26 ^en she became a duck. .To 

seldom hiAer than eighteen pence per acre for mowing, puddle in aneel 
Md one shilhng for pooking, etc; Wilts Gloss, Annliea to a wbirlnool Hhf 

m pooiong. p0*k^g.Mi. the 5? “ f?? 


above vk 
;e price is 


DALE s Sam. iL 13 They met together by the pole [i6xx 
poole) at Gibeon, and these laye on the one syde of the 
pole, the other on the other syde 1398 Dalrymple tr 
Leslids Hist, Scot, I 7 Poles, stankes, and standeng Lochis. 
a x6x8 Sylvester Hymn of Alms 135 His Fens with Fowl, 
his Pils and Poles with Fish; His Trees with Fruity with 
Plenty every Dish, 1622 Gallic Sewers (1647) 59 
A Pool is a meer standing vmter, without any current at all, 
and hath seldom or never aav issue to convey away the 
waters. 1770 Goldsm Des PilL 119 The noisy geese that 
gabbled o er the pook 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint I 11 v 
1 § 4 There is hardly a road-side pond or pool which has 
not as much landscape in it as above it. 

8 1487 Bavboufs Brace xn 393 In the kersse pollis 
[MS* E puhs, ed Hart pmllesj ther war x^ Kennedie 
Flytingw* Ditnbmr ypi. Thou come, Fule I xn Marche or 
Februere, Thair till a pule, and drank the paddok rod 
1367 Gwie 4 - Godhe B* (S T. S ) 185 Stinkand puiis of 
euerie rottin rink 1789 Ross Helemre 38 She made nae 


large prongi with a cross handle, for pushing along in front 
of the poolcesrs, to make up the hay into pooks. tZg^ Times 


tor consiaerat]on...ibe barley lies strewn over the entire 
surface, to be occasionally turned with the pooking fork 
till the crop is ready for stacking 

Fook (p?^k), V 2 Sc. Forms j (7 jiiuk), 8-9 
poiik, 9 pook. [Origin tmascertained] Ira/is. 
To pludc, pull, pick, or pmch with the thumb and 
finger: e.g. in plucldi^ a fowl, pidung the stalks 
off fruit, and the like. Also fig* 

1^33 pxhney Witch Trial m Abbotsford Club Misc* 154 
The said Catrein cam in to the said Barbamyis house to 
puik sum bwr 1783 Burns Death ^ Dr Hornbook xiv, 
The weans baud out their fingers laughm And pouk my 
hips. 01x8x0 in Ckomek Rem Hithsdale Song -jA I'll dip, 
quo’ sh^ yere Iwg gt&y wing, An’ pouk yere rosie kame. 

Took a craw with us. 
x8a3 Galt Entail liL Pooking and rooking me, las mother, 
o my mu fewful jointure. 1894 Crockett Raiders 274 
Your leddyship will hae to come and pook the chucky. 

Hence Pooked ()^ukt),Sc* pookit (pw*kit)_/w/. a. 

x8i8 Miss Ferbier Marriage xxxiv, They hadnae thae 
pooket hke taps ye hae noo 1824 — Inhei* Uxxiv, It [the 
name] s rather short and pookit 1894 Hunter y* Inwick 
s a puir, ppukit-hke cratur 1895 Crockett Men 
of J^ss-Hags Iv, I had not the spirit of a pooked hen 

||,To(*a, pRoofca (pski, p»«kl}. /risi. nr. 
(gen. and dat with arbde a» i.. OE. 
puca, ON. pm, ME. pouie (see Pook), Welsh 
pwa goblin.] In liish folk-loie, A hobgoblin, 

o inaltrrrtav.1- nnml*.. ' 


1336 Beixenden C?on Scot ix xxi, (i8at) IL loS Corn- 
pant justly to ane insaaabil pule 
c. A small shallow collection of standing water 
or other liquid; a small plash, a puddle. 


wallowing in a pool of blood, The bravest Tuscans lay, 
1880 Tyndall Glac. 11 xvii, 317 One of tbe little pools upon 
the surface of the glacier 1867 H. Macmillan ^ble 
Teach* xv. (1870) 291 Those httle poob that are left behind 
among the rocks by the retiring tide. Mod* Sc, Keip oot 
o' the pulls. 

d. iramf* zxtiifig, 

XS87 Fleming 1352/2, [ 1 ] was forced 

to open the poole of my head, and to unstop the gate of my 
heart. 1870 Mrs R^dell Austin Friars i, A quiet pool 
apart ficom the human torrent 1873 G MACDOKALBParables, 
Sommum Mystid x, On the floor I saw A little pool of 
sunlight. xS^ Wbyman My Lady Roiha xxxi, The veiy 
^es and punpurc that lay m pools on the floor. X903 
Sutari Set IX. 1x4 Hid in the marsh of years. Lies the 
still pool of memory, 

e. (See quot) 

IlTag* July 324/1 When once a new 'pool ’ 
or belt of [oil-j producing territory is found. 

2 , A deep and still place in a river or stream. 

a^^ciStold^^P Thames between London Bndge 

IT xooo in Birch Cart* Sax* I. 57 Of jiane grete wibig 
endlonge burne in ])ane pol buue Croeford 1632 Massi^ 
GER Madam i 1, The ship is safe in the Pool, then? 
i66x Walton Angler 1* xx. (ed. 3) 241 Such Pools as be large 
and have most gravel xyaa De Fob Plague (1B40) 111 The 
mer between the houses which we calUUtdiffand Redriff, 
which they name the pooL x8o6 Gaeetieer Scotl (ed. 2) 


a malignant sprite. ** ^ which they name the pooL x8o6 Ga&etieer Scotl (ed, 2) 


■ihebeniAtedtwveaw. 
iSn V 7 . ff Y.ATS ^ Folk T o+The^ooka seems 
e^enbady an ^imal ^irit;.. [a] wild, staring phantom. 

Q, Rev Oct 3^r The pranks oi the Phooka, and 
the vihion of the long-haired, long-robed Grilt. 

11 Fookaun (p^ko n), InsL Also pookawn, 
pookhaun. A smaU Irish fishing- 

boat, for rowing or sailings lu the latter case having 
a single mast with a kind of lateen sail. 

1898-84 D. Kemb Vacht Sailing xxiv 337 The Galwav 
T^khaun is a ^allw boat than the hooker, and used for 

V SU'fv 2 S .**»• J'”® Barlow /»** 

Gn board quaint httle curraghs and pookawns x8go 

!«§“«•>. a mallet 3 

*0 iook at, but dangerous 


some very deep pools in it. 

3 . cUtrtb, and Comb*, as fool-bird^ •ground, *stde ; 
poolhauniing adj. ; pool-lily, a water-lily; pool- 
measure, pool-prioe, the measure or price of 
coal at the Pool on lie river in London, pool- 
pass, a fish-way into or out of a pool (Pass sb 1 
3 h) ; pool-reed (called also f ole-reed and pull- 
reed), the common Reed {Phragnutes commums) ; 
pool-root, White Snakeroot, Mupaiortum agera- 
toides{WxrygEMed.Dut* 1890) ; pool-rush (called 
by Lyte/ole-rucb), the Bulrush, Setrpus lacustrts\ 
sometimes erroneously, Typha laiifolm\ pool- 


[ Wks 1853 II 608/2 If we lay our children by the *pooI-. 
side, who knows but the Blessed Spint may help them in, 
and heal them. 189a Jean A, Owen Within an hour 0} 
1 London Town (ed a) 256 The redshank, ^pool-snipe, teuke 
[ or took. . ; all these names are given to him x66x Lovell 
I Hist Antm Min* 182 *Poole-snite They have a strong 
and unpleasant relhsh, and live wholly upon fish 
Sr Fool, sb^ local* [Origin unasceitained.] A mea- 
sure of work in roofing and flooring ; see quots 
: X669 S. CoLEPRESS in J^il Trans IV loxo Charges of 

Covering Houses with Slate, , Every Poole of work is either 
^ 6 foot broad and 14 foot up, on both sides, or 168 foot m 

; length and one in breadth. 1847-78 in Halliwell x8B6 

I Elworthv W* Somerset Word-hk s v., In building, it is 

usual to speak of *a pool of joists’; meaning the number 
of joists sufficient for the space between the wall and a 
beam or girder, or between two beams The word only 
applies where mam beams or short joists between dwarf 
walls are used Also used for a similar space 011 a roof, 
which is covered by a ‘ pool o’ rafters 
Fool, cb ® [*= Y.poule in same sense (1676 m 
Mme. de Sevignd) : see Note below.] 

1 . In certain card games, etc. • The collective 
amount of the stakes and fines of the players 
joining in the game. 

[If, as appears to be the fact, sense 2 was derived from i, 
this must nave been xn use before 1693 ] x7xx-xa Swrrr 
yml* to Stella 26 Jan , I played at caids this evening at 
Lady Masham’s, but I only played for her while she was 
waiting; and 1 won hei a pool 17, , Reversis, So that the 
great quinola pool will consist of 26 fish, and the httle 
quinola pool of 13 fish Each time that the stakes are 
drawn, or when there are fewer fish in the pool than the 
first original stake, the pool must be replenished as at first 
1766 [C. Anstey] Gwz^r?viu 90 Industrious Creatures 
that make it a Rule To secuie half the Fish, while they 
manage the Pool ^1772 Town ^ Country Mag m Miss 
D — >n. was hopping away with the pool from the (Jotene. 
1776 MRS Harris in Prtv Lett Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 
341 The ton here is the game of ‘ Commerce which the 
fine people play immoderately high, sometimes 1000/ the 
pool, the lowest hand giving ten guineas each deal 1887 
Black S Zembra 215 They continued the game with the 
addition of a half a-crown pool to increase the attraction 
b. The receptacle containing the stakes; the 
pool-dish. (Qnot. 1886 appears to be an error.) 

1770 Streets ^Inhabitants of Btitningham 87 Enamel 
Manufacturers These ingenious Artists make Candlesticks, 
Snuff Boxes, InkStands, . . Quadrille Pooles, Smelling Bottles 
.and all sort of small Trinkets for Ladies Watches, etc 
x8x6 Singer Hist Cards 262 {Gleek) If an odd number is 
given the eldest hand claims the largest half, or else the odd 
one IS ^ven to the pool [16B0 Cotton Gamester 65, 1734 
Seymour Compl Gamester 26, or else it is given to the box] 
[1886 F G, S in H 7th Seu I, 477/2 Quadrille pools 
are the fishes or other counters used in playing the old 
fashioned game of quadrille } 

t 2 . A pax ty in a card-game, as comet or quadulle, 
m which there is a pool; a ‘game* or match. To 
make («^) a pool, to form or make up the party or 
requisite number of players for such a game Obs* 
1693 SouTHERNE Maids last Prayer iii 111, What say 
you to a Pooile at Comet, At my House? xyaa Mrs 
Dc^ny Auiohogr ^ Carr (1861) 1 . 346, I played two 
pools at commerce. 1796 Jane Austen Pnde 4- Prej* xiv, 
She had sent for him only the Saturday before, to make 
tip her pool of quadnlle in the evening, x8ox Sporting 
Mag. XVIII. 21 Our party was put off till the Monday, 
when we played six pools 1859 Thackeray Virgin ix, I 
daresay the resolute lady sat down with her female friends 
ton pool of cards and a dish of coffee. 

3 A game played on a billiard-table, in which 
each player has a ball of distinctive colour with 
which he tnes to pocket the balls of the other 
players in a certain order, each player contributing 
an agreed sum, the whole of which at ie end 
falls to the winner; also, a similar game in U. S. 
played with halls numbered i to 15, the number 
of each ball a player pockets being added to his 
score. 

xxui, He plays pool at the 
DUhaid-nouses, and may be seen engaged at cards and 
dominoes of forenoons. X85X Fitzgerald Euphranor (1004) 

20 He was waiting till some men had fini^ed a pool of 
billiards UKtairs 1^3 Bennett & ‘ Cavendish ’ Billiards 3 
b rench billiards ’ was essentially single pool 2887 Miss 
Braddoh Zike ^ Unlike x, They played billiards, pool, or 
pyramids with skill and success. 

4 . Bi* Rt/le-shootmg* A contest in which each 


A red water-buck or antelope (Cobiis 
found in southern Central Africa. 


in u, o. to Eupaiorium aromalicum (Billings) xrkt t » an. *.* 
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The sort of pot hunting known at Wimbledon and else, 
where as Pool, where the value of a buUVeye is much more 
considered than the credit of handling with success the 
Queen of weapons 1869 Dtaly News 6 July, Pool and 
other breech.loading firing is made continuous instead of 
intermittent* 

b. Betting. The collective stakes of a ntimbei 
of persons who each stake a sum of money on one 
of the competitors in some contest, the proceeds 
being divided among the backers of the winner. 

z88x [see Pari MtrroELj 

6. A common fund into or from which all gains 
or losses of the contributors are paidj hence, a 
combination of capitalists for united speculative 
operation in a stock or comtnodi^ ; a combine. 

sSya W R Travers in N. York H&rald 25 Nov 8/3, 
I find myself charged by Mr. Jay Gould.. with being 
Interested in a put or pool in Northwestern common with 
Mr Drew, and others. 1884 (Hass) 29 Tan 

^/4 Stamford rich men have formed a pool to pay the fines 
imposed upon them for fast driving: 1906 Biacktu Mag, 
Jan. x^6/x His little history of the fifty million dollar pool 
in Union Pacific Preferred Stock snowed that it was 
a * blind pool ’, to run for five years 

6. An arrangement between previously competing 
parties, by which rates or prices are fixed, and 
business or receipts divided, in order to do away 
with mutually injurious competition see qiiot. 
1882. Also <iatHb, Originally U* S. 

s88z Chicago Times i June, The marine insurance men 
are still stnvii^ to form a pool, and expect soon to succeed 
Ibid 4 June, The company will now compete with the other 
pool lines leading eastward Ibid. 17 June, The agreement 
for a reorganization of the south western freight pool x88a 
Bitiibll Counting Ho, Diet (1893) 231 The object of 
a ' pool ' IS to put an end to the *• war of rates * which breaks 
out so frequently between two or more competing lines , 
Sometimes the proceeds of the trallic on competing lines are 
put into a common fund, and afterwaids distributed accord- 
ing to conditions previously agreed on This is called a 
* Financial Pool In other cases, arrangements are made 
for a distribution of the traffic, each line agreeing to accept 
a specified proportion. This is called a ^Physical Pool *. 
X887 Balt mallG. ii OcL xa/z Salt is the latest commodity 
placed under the control of a pool in the United States 
The object of such a pool is ^to keep up the price of salt, 
and to be able to compete with the foreign manufacturers 

7 . Fencing, A contest between teams, m whlcla 
each member of one side fights each member of 
the other 

XQox Oxford Times 9 Mar ia/4 What is termed a Poule 
h rep^e was arranged between teams of six a side, each 
memner of the one team fighting a duel with the six 
members of the othm-, in rotation Ihd.^ Came out head of 
the pool, receiving only one hit in his six engagements. 

8. Comh,^ as (in sense i) ^ol-dishf -game \ (sense 
3) pool-ball^ -table ; (sense 4 b) pool-check^ -mm^ 
•seller^ -selling, -ticket : see also 4 a and 6 . 

x8s8 SiMMONDS Bict, Trade, *Pool-bads, ivory balls, 9 or 
is to the set, about a inches in diameter, for playing 
a kind of billiards. 1890 L. C. D’Oylis Notches xx, I walked 
up ter see wot the preacher had giv* him ; boys, ’twa^ 
nothing but a brass '^pool-check. 1878 H. H Gibbs Ombre 
ip The Dealer then setting the *pool-dish at his right hand, 
places in it five points. 181S5 Compt, Dmnvio-Ptayer xd 
Domino ^Pool Game.. is played by fitting the same num 
bers together, as in all the games with dominoes, except the 
matadore. X667 Claca^o Adoofice 13 Oct. 6/1 The bettitw 
. .is now mostly done in ^pool-rooms. 1893 Pall Mall 0 . 
4 May 5/1 Only one or two of the women came out of the 
pool-room with more money than when they entered it. 
Ibid, The New York police have steadfastly resisted the 
efforts of enterpnzing ^ ^pool sellers ' to make bettii^ on 
horse racing as easy for women as for men. 1887 Daily 
TeL X2 Mar. s/z Wagenng, or, as it is called on the other 
side of the Atlantic, *ppot-selUng. x86o Hughes Tom 
Brown at Ox/, xxxiii, Tom's good ^e and steady hand, 
and the practice he had had at the ^pool table, gave him 
considerable advantage 

[Note In Eng use this word has undoubtedly from the 
x8th c. been identified with Pool sb ^ : see quots 17 ., 1766 in 
sense z, with their references to the fish m the pool. But 
the French use of ponh for the same thing, with the fact 
that the French is found earlier, makes it almost certain that 
the term was taken from Fr., and assoaated with the Eng. 
word pooh F. poule is held to be a sense of poule hen, 
chicken, being perh. at first slang for * booty, spoil, plunder ’. 
Mme de Sdvignd in a letter of 29 July 1676 Vises poule ex* 
actly in the sense of YxiZ.pool ; and in a letter of 30 June ifiSo 
says ‘ Si Denjean est de ce jeu, il prendra toutes les jsoules , 
e'est un aigle \ a play upon the sense ' ben ' Tbe Diet of 
the Acaddmie, ed. x, 1694, and that of Fureti&re^ ed a, 170X, 
also explain pouU almost in the words in which it stands 
in the Diet. Acad, ed 7, 1878 * Poule se dit, h certains 
jeux, de la quantitd d’argent ou de jetons ^ui rdsulte de la 
mise de diacun des joueurs et qui appartient h celul qui 
gagne le coup La poule est grosse, Meitre d la poiue. 
Gagfur la poule \ There is peth a similar relation between 
F.fiehe a nsh at cards, and the Eng ^fish ’ in the 'pool 

Fool (pwl), [f Pool sb.^J 
1 1 - intr. Of land : To be marshy or full of pools. 
Of water ; To form pools, to stand, stagnate Obs. 

cz4ae Pallad. on Htisb i. Bo Ne poole [v.r, pulle; L. 
stagnet] bit not, but goodly piayn elonge, x6a6 Bacon 
Syfya § 537 Or the other side the Water must but Slide, 
and not stand or Poole. 

2 . frans. In quarrying granite: To sink or make 
(a hole) for the insertion of a wedge; htaoe pool- 
hole, a hole made in this process. In coal-mining . 
To undermine (coal) so as to cause it to fall. 

1703 Smeaton Edystom L, § 91 Holes or notches, cut (or, 
as they term \\„pooledi in the surface of the stone Ihd., 
These poQl-hole<i are sunk with the point of a pick. x8x6 

VOL. VII. 


J. A. Paris Ouide Mounts Bay ^ Land’s Bad ii. 45 The 
method of splitting it [granite] is by applying several wedges 
to holes cut or (pooled) in the surface of the stone 1839 
Ure JOzet, Arts 979 The first set [of workmen] curves 01 
pools the coal along the whole line of walls, laying m or 
poohng at least 3 feet 1863 N Bnt, Daily Mail s May, 
[He] was working at the face of the seam, uuderimning or 
pooling the coal so as to bring it down 
Fool ® ^ [f Tool sb 3 ] trans. To throw 
into a common stock or fund to be distributed 
according to agreement; to combme (capital or 
interests) for the common benefit; spec of com- 
peting railway companies, etc. : To shaie or divide 
(traffic or receipts) 

1879 Daily Chron 30 Apr., A diminution m the volume 
of traffic passing over the line under the arrangements made 
with competing lines to * pool or, as in England would be 
said, to ^divide' the traffic cairied. 1879 H. George 
Progr, 4 Pav, in. 111. (x88i) x66 It is this general averaging, 
or as we may say, * pooling ' of advantages, which neces- 
sarily takes place. 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug 5/z The 
arrangement for 'pooling* the Continental traffic of the 
two companies to Folkestone 1895 PVesim. Gaz 25 Sept. 
1/3 The endowed funds of the Church ought to he pooled, 
equalised, and redistributed according to the work cone. 
Hence Pooled ppl, a,% Poo^ling T)bl sb 
1884 AmencanYxi 229 A pooling combination to regu- 
late puces, i88a Pall Mail G 30 Apr ii/i, I don't think 
this pooling of tbe [railway] rates will stand z888 Ibid 
21 Taa 2/2 Negotiations.. with a view of extending the 
pooled area 1892 Nation (N.Y.) rs Dec. 446/x The repeal 
of the section of the law proniblting railway pooling. 

Pool, dial. f. Pull v . Pool, poole, obs. ff. 
PoLB, Poll, Pooler,vaT.PoLiB (sensei). Pool- 
hole . see Pool z^.i 2 . 

Fooly (p« li)» [f. Pool sb,'^ + -t.] Resem- 
bling a pool ; aboundmg in pools ; swampy. 

x8az Joanna Baillib Leg, Wallace vm. As waglex 
m the pooly wave x8aa Blackw. Mag XL x8i The water 
struggled onwards through nairow gullets, boiling caldrons, 
and pooly whirls. 

Pooly, obs. f. Pulley. Poomel> obs. f Pom- 
mel. Poomgarnet, -gemett, obs. ff. Pome- 

QEANATE. Poompe, Obs, f. PUMT. 

11 Foou (pi/n). Also / pone, 9 puhn, puna, 
poon^ -ay, [Singhalese puna, Tamil ptmnai,'] 
One of several large East Indian trees of the genus 
Ctdophyllum, esp. C, Imphyllum ; also, the limber 
furnished by these trees, used for masts and spars, 
and for building purposes Chiefly aitrib , as poon- 
mast, -spar, -tree, -wood ; poon-oil, a dark-green 
thick oil, having a strong scent and bitter taste, 
expressed from the seeds of C, Imphyllum (poou- 
seed), used in medicine and for burning in lamps. 

1699 Damfier Voy, II. I. 64 For Masting, the Fir and 
Pone Trees are the best. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc, E 
Ind, I. xxii 264 There is good Poon Masts, stronger, but 
heavier than Fir. 1840 Encycl, BrtU (ed. 7) XXL 300/2 
Poon IS aUo of two kinds, the dark and the light. It is 
a wood that answers veiy well for masta . .The Malacca 1 ed 
poon is that of which masts and yards are made. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet Trade, Poon-wooa. an Indian wood, . 
used for ship-building, for planks, ana also for spars. 1880 
C R Markham Peruzf Bark 377 The poon trees . . are 
chiefly found in Cooig 

ii Foouac (pwn&k). [Tamil Punndkku, Singha- 
lese Punahkul\ The oil-cake or mass left after the 
oil has been expressed from coco-nut pulp • used 
as fodder or manure 

X890 m Webster. 1895 m Punk’s Stand. Diet, 
Fooxiah. (p^Pna). Name of an Indian city in the 
Bombay Presidency ; aitrib, in Poonah painting, 
an artistic process in imitation of onental work, 
in which pictures of flowers, birds, etc were 
produced on rice (or other thin) paper, by the 
application of thick body-colour, with little or no 
shading, and without background : fashionable in 
England in the early part of the 19th c. So 
FoonabL brush, a stumpy round-headed brush 
used for this, Poonab paper, the paper on which 
it was done; Poonah-paanted a,; Poonab 
painter. (Sec M Q, loth s. VII. 107, 152.) 

x8ax Examiner 272/2 The Poonah taught m a superior 
style. Ladies instructed in the above Elegant Art. x8aa-3 
Pigyi ^ Cols Directory, Cheltenham . Stanton Mrs , 
Indian poonah painter, ai Bath Street 1819 Fng. Lady’s 
Bk. 469 A piece of tracing-paper, of a pecuUiur manufacture, 
which IS sold at the stationers* shops as Poonah paper 
1840 Thackeray Pans SkMe (X869) 15^ What are called 
' mezzotmto ’ pencil drawings, ' poonah painting and what 
not. 1859 Sala Tw, round Clock (1801) 179 Two pairs of 
silver grape-scissors, a poonah-painted screen, a papier- 
mfiche work-box 1889 Anthony s Photogr, BuU. II. 48 It 
may he applied by using a strong hog hair or poonah brush 
charged with vermilion. 

Foonohlite (p^mabit). Min. Also poona-, 
punali-. [f. Poonah {Pikncl) m India, where found 
+ -LITE 1 A variety of Sooleoiite from Poonah 
X83X H. J. Brooke in Philos Mag Ser. n. X. iio Poonah- 
liie ,. a beautiftil variety of apophyllite from Poonah, 
accompanied by some slender crystals, which 1 at first 
supposed were mesotype or needle stone, but which differ 
from both substances m measurement \ the Pomahhte being 
a rhombic prism of oa®2o'. x866 Watts Dtct, Ghent, IT. 
6B0 Poonahlite. Ibid Index, Punahlite. 

Foond, -e, obs ff. Pond, Pound (an enclosure). 
II FoongarOil (p?7-ggatoil). [f. TmoXpvnga or 


Malayal(an) pungam, name of the plant.] A dark- 
yellow oil expressed fiomthe seeds of tbe Kueuno, 
Fongamta glabra, and used in India as lamp-oil 
and as a remedy m skm-diseases ; Kuruiig oil. 

z866 Trias Bot 919/z In India an oil, called Kui unj, or 
Poonga oil, IS expressed from^ the seeds x8go Billings 
Med Diet II 37^2 Poonga oil is in high repute in India 
as an application for scabies and other skin diseases 

ilFoongbiei phoongyee^ phungyi (p^q- 

gyf, pjp nd^O* Forms • 8 pongui, 9 pbonghi, 
-gee, phoongee, -gye(e, poongee, -ghee, -ghid, 
-gy, -gyee. [Burmese hpdngyi, f. hpmt glory, kyi 
great.] The name generally given m Burma to a 
Buddhist priest 01 monk. Also aiirtb, 

1788 F LIacnus tr Sonnerat’s Voy III. Their Priests 
are called Pongui& and are less mformed than the 
Bramms 1834 Bp. Bigandet m yml Ind Archip IV, 
222-3 (Y ) The Talapoins are called by the Burmese rhon- 
ghis, which torm means 'great glory* 1879 F, Pollok 
Sport Bnt, Burmah II 7 The poonghee houses or monas- 
teiies are splendid 1897 Ln Roberts 41 Yrs, India Ixvi 
(1898)5x8, 1 still hear occasionally from one or other of my 
Poonghie friends 1899 F T 'Bxiiixxt Log Sea waf ^02 
Yellow-garbed, dose shaven Phoongyees were squatting all 
over the pavement 

Foop (p«p)> sb"^ Forms: 5 pouppe, pope, 
poppe, 5-7 powpe, 6 pupe, pewpe, 6-7 poup(e, 
poope, puppe, pup, (7 pub), 7- poop. [ME. 
a. OF. pupe, pope (c 1400 in Godef CotnpL), F. 
poupe = It, pppa, Prov., Sp., Pg. popa\-\eXA L. 
"^pnp^ for 'L. puppis poop, stem.] 

T. The aftermost part of a ship ; the stem ; also, 
the aftermost and highest deck, often foiming the 
loof of the cabin built in the stern. 

x4E|o Caxton Faytes q/A ii. ii 93 The pouppe whiche is 
the mndermost partye of the shippe 1495 Naval Acc, 
Hen Vll (1896) X05 In the poppe of the seid shipp. 1496 
Ibid 176 The dekke ovyi the someicastell & tlie pope. 
1497 Ibid 2VJ The powpe abaft. 1553 Eden Decades 203 
The highest ]^rte of the Castel of the poope. 1558 Piiaer 
NSfieidi Aijb, There fell a sea that made the puppe to 
elde 1566 J Partridge Plastdas 492 The lusty fish 
egin at paynted pupe to toy X573 Twyne ASneid x. E e j, 
She with light hand pup did shoue. z58r J. Bell H ad- 
don’s Anew. Osor. 452 The chief proie and pewpe (as the 
Proverbe is) and snooteanker of then whole Idolatious 
Saciifice. x 6 o$ Shaks. Ant ^ Cl ii ii jgj The Poope 
was beaten Gold 1643 Prymne Sov Power Pari App. 
209 Those are equally safe who are in the fore part, as those 
who are m the puppe. 1574 tr. Sekefier’s Lapland xxi. rox 
hlade in the fi^hion of half a boat having the poupe of 
one fiat board X704 J Harris Lex Techn. 1 , Poop of 
a Skip, IS the Floor or Deck over the Round house or 
Master's Cabbin, being the highest part or uppermost pait 
of her Hull astern. X776 Mickle tr. Cawoens’ Lustad 53 
High on the poop the skilful master stands. x868 Eegtil 
^ Ord Army § 1305 When the prisoners are on deck, the 
detachment of Troops is to be on the poop 

fb. At poop, in {the, one*s) poop, of the wind; 
Astern. Hence^, Obs. 
tSfij Golding Ovid xii. 148 b. The thousand shippes had 

S nd at poope x^ Hickock tr. Frederick’s Vcy, 31 
ey goe to Pegu, with the winde in powpe 1598 Barckley 
Feltc Man (zosx) 41E They continue vrith him so long as 
the wind bloweth in the poope. 162X b/Lou.'RCaniernr.Ltv. 
Lihr. IV IX, 255 When they saw the wind blew merrily in 
their poope. xfiBy A, Lovell tr Thevenoi's Trav, r. x6 
We bore away to the starboard, .with a Wind in Poop. 

o. transf. A cabin built on the after part of the 
quarter-deck ; a round-house, rare, 
iMz Acts Privy Counc. (1891) HI. 257 The covering of 
clothe of golde belonging to the captain es cabane or powpe 
of the GaUie. 

+ 2 . tram/. The dickey or seat at the back of 
a coach , the hinder part of a man or animal, the 
posteriors, rump collog, or vulgar Obs 
cx6x4 Fletcher, etc. JVit at Sen, IVeap iv, i, If you., 
meet a footman by the way, in orange-tawnv nbbands, 
running before an empty coach, with a buzzard [the bare- 
headea lackey] i' th' poop on't. c 1645 Howell Lett, (1 6510 
21 . 25 She took a mouthfull of claret, and spouted it into 
the poope of the hollow bird, 1706 E Ward Wooden 
World Diss, (1708) 96 While he manages hi«> Whip staff 
with one Hand, he scratches his Poop with the other. 

3 . ePtnh and Comb., as poop-cabm, -deck, -end, 
-ladder, -rati, -staff*, poop-lantem, -light, a 
lantern or light earned at the stem to serve as a 
signal at night; poop-royal, the deck forming 
the roof of the poop-cabm ; a top-gallant-poop. 

x85r W. Colton Deck j- Port 1. 16 Another order soon 
came for the construction of a ♦poop-cabm. i8id R. H, 
Dana Be/, Mast xvii, A large, clumsy ship, .with her top- 
masts stayed forward, and high "poop-deck 1839 M a rrvat 
Phant Ship x, Philip remained on deck by the *pMp* 
ladder. X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl s. v. Ship, Plate, Hull . 
*Poop Lantnoms. 1769 Falconer Diet. Mao me (178^, 
Aiguille de /anal, an won crank or brace, used to sustain 
tbe poop-lanthorn 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ivii, We 
earned . the custORia^ ^oop-Jight of the commodore. 
xSto Smyth Sado/s Word-bk , *Poopra%ls, the stanchions 
and rail-work in front of the poop. 1769 Falcomsr Diet 
Marine (I7^S Dunette sur DunetU, the ''poop-royal 
1800 Naval Chron. Ill 274 The poop royal, in our present 
first rates is omitted 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvi. IV 472 
Kynegeiros in lasnng hold on tbe *poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an axe. 
tFoop (p^p)» -fA® Obs, Also 6 poope. 
[Echoic, or £ Poop Cf, LG. pup, pup, Du. poep 

crepitus ventris.] A diort blast in a hollow tube, 
as a wind instrument ; a toot; a gulping sound. 
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tfi«3 UoAtL RoysUr 2 ? it. i (Arb.) 32 Tben to ow 
yecoroer with toodleloodle poope As the howlet out of the 
yme bushe should hoope, exsSo Teiferie B-ughears v 
VII. la A^chiv Stud Neu. .Sjtfr. (189^, I taught them thier 
lerrte, and thier poop to, for their knacking. 1674 
Af.C 37 Gulps m drinking 177* Ann Reg* 

99/1 When this captain [frog] gives the signal for stopping, 
you hear a note like coming from him. 
tPoop,J ^.3 Obs* In 6 pope, 7 poope. [Ong^ 
unascertained.] Some part of the fumiture of 
a church bell: ''perh. the 'stay’ by which the 
swing of a bell is regulated, moving against the 
'slider*” {Gloss» to work cited for quot. 1625), 
1507^ Ree St ^J/ofy at Sill 064 Item, payd for v bell 
popys for the bell Kopys xvd. x6a5 Ckurchiu* Acc, St, 
Mary, Reading (1893) 137 Paid for a board for the treble 
poope to save it xxd, xdgx Ibid, 147 Paid to willis for 
poopes and strapes for the hell this yeire, 9s. gd 
Poop (pt^p)j Forms; 5 poupe, powpe, 
pope, 6 ^ poop, (9 dta^, pup). [HE. of 

echoic ongin cf. MLG., LG. J>upan, MDu^ Da. 
poepn ] ^intr. To make an abrupt sound as by 
blowing a horn * to blow, toot ; to gulp in dnnkmg. 

CX386 QmxicesBi NiaCs Pr, T, 570 Of bras they broghten 
bemes and of box Of horn ofboon in whiche they bleweand 
powped [v.rr pouptd, pouped, poped] CX386 — Mancie 


pldeProl 00 And wban he hadde pouped m this horn To 
the Hanciple he took the gourde £^yn. X593 R. Barnes 
Paarthenophxl ^ P Ode \u in Arb. Gamer V. 457 The 
Shepherds poopen m their pipe, 
b. (See quots) dial and vulgar, 
xyax^ BAfCEY, TaPaoi, to break Wind backwards softly. 
xo« Bttg, DzeU, Jhct, Poop, v., Cacare, used of and by 
cnildcen. 

tPoop^ Obs, Forms: 6 powp(e, 6-7 
poup(e, poo]^. [Of obscuie denvation . cf.Du. 

a clown (Franck).] trans. To deceive, cheat, 
cozen, befool. 


a comedtzing it. 1608 Shaks. Per, iv. li 25, 1, shee quickly 
TOupt him, she made him roast^meate for vrormes 
May Satyr, PupM (1657) 26 My two Gallants^ (being poopt 
of what they enjoyed meerly to feel misery in the losse), 
X663 Dkvdeh Wild Gallant iv. ii, Hee*s poopt too. 

Poop (pwp), NauU [f. Poop sb,^} tram. 
Of a wave - To break over the stem of (a vessel) 
1748 Ansoils Vey, ill, 11 gjg A large tumbling swell 
th^tcn^ to poop us. lyda Falconer Did, Marine (1789) 
Lljb, The pnnapal haxaros incident to scudding are 
gmerally, a pooping sea; the difficulty of steering, x^ 
Marryat Mtdsti Ea^ xxvi, The frigate was pooped by 
a tremendous sea, which washed all those who did not hold 
on down into the waist. 

b. ira/nsf. Of a ship . To receive (a wave) over 
the stem ; to dhip (a sea) on the poop. 

Wedm, Gas, 7 Dea s/t An enormous wave was 
popped which demolished the hatchways and flooded the 
hold with several feet of water. X898 F T BotxEirCrwrs 
Cacka^i xyviii, The supreme test . is the length of time 
she will scud before a gale without ‘ pooping * a sea. 

Foope, obs f. Poop, Pope 
]P oop6d (pwpt)> a, [f. Poop sh?- + -ed2 J 
Having a poop - chiefly in comb as Hgh~pooped 
1879 Beerbohu Paiagoma i, 7 Magellan dropped ^chor 
Acre, with his quaint, high-pooped craft. 1897 Westm 
^ Dec xf% There were soldier sentries ready to 
shoot from the pooped watch-tower [on a conwct-^ipj, 

Poope-holy, variant of Pope-holy Obs, 

Poopet, obi form of Poppet. 
t FoO'VhiLoddy. Obs, p £ Poop v 3 , to cheat, 
cozen + Noddy, fool, simpleton, as if = cozen- 
thc-siiMleton.] ? = Cony-catohbb, Cony-oatch- 
iNGi, Cf, Noddypoop, 

iW Wily Beguiled Ojh, I am sure I saw them dose 
^ 5 ® . ® Closet x6i6 J. Deacon 

^ac^ Tortured $1 Ali poore Tobacco,. thou that hast 
bene hitherto accompted the Ale-knights armes, the Beere- I 
‘the Poopcnoddfies paramour, the Ruffians 

Poor (pu®i), a, (xd.) Forms • o. 3-5 pouere 
(povw 6 ), 3 - 5 pouer (pov©r),( 4 poouere,poeiire, 
poiup), 4-5 peer, powere, 5 poyr, 5-6 power, 
(Opoware). 3-5 ponre^ 4-6 powre, pour, 
y. 3-7 (- 9 pore, 4-y poore, ( 6 ) 7- poor 
5 . Sc, and nort^, dial, 4-6 pur, 4-8 pure, (4 
pu^o, 5 pwyr, poyr, 6 peuT(e, pwir, puire), 6- 
(9 [ME,^(e)rtj pouere, jboure, 

a. Oh. ptmre, -ere,pmre, m mod.F. pativre, dial. 
paure, ^twre, poure = Pr. paubre, paure, It. 

Sp., Pg, pj^re ;-L pauper, late L, also 
pauper-tts,’poot, TJiemod.Eng./i?ar and Sc fiutr 
represent the ME. pgre: with mod. vulgar 
cf. whore and the pronunciation of door, door . 

ISIS ambiguity of the letter u and its variant 


m shows that preceded 

thT have Jwn reached in &te OF., and is 

dialects. But the 13th and 
JShr ^^spotfre, artificially spelt in 

me Pdre (ie source 
^ have been reduced from Oovre 

fnM, ^ ^verty ‘ But some Eng dialects now have Oour 
(paod. which prob. tepresents htl. Aw” «r° ] ^ \ 


A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 1203 Lay. 227x5 Riche men and pouere. ezsoo Cursor 
M 1977s (Edin.) Wi)> pouir [v r pouer] widus umbisette 
CX37S Sc* Leg, Saints vu CT/tomas) 453 Vith poweie folk. 
c 1380 Wyclif IVks (18&0) 69 Be be TOple neuere so poer. 
exaSo — i'e/ Whs III si8 Poeure nedymen. cz^ororh 
Myst xlu 48 And yf so be that she he power [rime honoure] 
X434 Misym Mending Life ui no Blissyd be >ai >at ar 
poyr in spirytt. 1540 Test, Ebor (Surtees) VI. xo8 My 
power frendes and negbbors. X554-9 in Song^ 4 Ball, 
(x86o) II ITppone the poware commens 
| 3 . tfX2oo irvt. Coll, Horn, 47 Gif hie was poure 13 
Cursor M, 437S (Ckitt) Leuer es me be pour [v n.pouei, 
pore] and lele. c xeJlgOKxrtcm Sonnes of Ay monw 1x7 1 he 
foure powre knyghtes Ibid, xviii 400 He lived like an 
heremyte a poure hffe. 1533 Bury Wills ((Camden) 125 
The helpe and socour of my pour soule. 

y. CX275LAY 227x5 Riche and pore, ax^po Pry f tier {idqr) 
84 [Ps. xl 17] Forsoi^e y am a beggere and poore. 147S 
Bk Mbblesse (Roxb.) 73 The pore comons, 153^ in Lett 
Suppress ilfu^ari'merOi^amdeii) xsaDesyuryngyou to be 
good and gracyus lord unto me synful and poor creatur 
1592 Ctess Shrewsbury in Elhs Orig, Lett Set n III 
i6s Ageinst the pore chyld. idxx Bible fas. u. 2 A poore 
man in vile raiment 1819 Sir W Mure True Cruet/ 
2587 In soule most pore \riim Ore] 1650 Poor [see B 1 c] 
1677 Lady Chaworth in 12/A Rep Hist MSS, Comm, 
App V. 3fi To honour my poore house, 

8 1340 Hampole Pr Come, 500 Naked we come hider, 
and bare And pure, c 1373 Sc Leg Saints vi. {Thomas) 
36s Puyre and riche men elyke, 0x470 Henry Wallace 
vin. 467 Our rewzne is pur, waistit be Sotheroun blud. 1483 
Cath, Angl, 204/1 Pure {A, Pwyr) 1533 Gau Ric/it ray 
14 Thair pwu: frendis 1^9 Aberdeen Regr (1844) 1 165 
Puyrboddeis. vggdSatir Poems Reform xlvii. 82 Quhat 
cummer castis the formest stane At tha peure wmschis. 
x8o2 R. Anderson Cumherld Ball, 43 She., can always 
feel For peer fwok when distrest. 

B. Signification. 

I. 1 . Having few, or no, material possessions ; 
wanting means to procure the comforts, or the 
necessaries, of life j needy, indigent, destitute; spec, 
(esp. in legal use) so destitute as to be dependent 
upon gifts or allowances for subsistence. In 
common use expressing various degrees, from 
absolute want to straitened circumstances or 
limited means relatively to station, as 'a poor 
gentleman’, ' a poor professional man, dergyman, 
scholar, derk’, etc. The opposite of nch, or 
vJMlthy, Poor people, the poor as a dass ; often 
with connotation of humble rank or station, 

CX2QO [see A j 3 ]. a 2040 Sawles Wdrde in Coti Horn, 
261 Ich iseh J>e apostles poure ant lah on eor8e 13,, 
CntyorM, 1331a (Cott ) To petre hat he pouerest fund. Of 
«l he mad him mast weldana. 1390 Gower Conf, III 155 
He wste wel his pours was povere x43a-5o tr. Higden 
(Rolls)” 7 The son of a pover wedowe, 154^ in £ Green 
Some^et Chantnes (18S8) la Ther is within the saide 
paryshe a house of poore people, callyd the spitle howse, 
x6oj Srak& Lear i iv. 21 If thou be’st as poore for a 
subiect, as hee's for a King, thou art poore enough 1665 
Brathwait Comment Two Tales 8 This Boor hath been 


poorer. 1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med (1790) 23 Mothers of 
the poorer sort. 1847 C Bronte y. Eyre iv, They are 
almost like poor people's children ! 

b. In proverbial comparisons: see Churoh- 
atousB, Job sh.^ i, Rat $h,f 2 c. 

1390 Gower Conf II, 211 To ben for evere til I deie As 
ppve^ as Job. xS33. etc. [see Job sb,* i] 1782 Miss BOrney 
Gectaa ix ly, See, he s as poor as a rat, 1900 Weyman 
^{pAia V, All as poor as rats, and no one better than the 
other. 

c. Of, mvolvfng, or characterized by poverty. 

13. . Cursor M, 13272 (Cott) Mene men 0 pour hjf [Eauf 

. mw of pouer fode] C1380 Wyclip Sel. Whs HI. 5x8 

I Gist wi> his apostlis lyvede most povere lif 1650 Fuller 
fngah n VL 143 Here he [Christ] had his poor and pain, 
full educRtion, working on his Fathers trade. ax66x — 
Worthies (1662) i. 57 Forced .to take., poor and painful 
Employments for their Livelyhood 18x6 Scott Antic, 
xxviif I’m soiry to see ye in sic a peer state, man. 

d. Jfg, (or in generalized sense). 

^ ^ ^ muche katel . . 

Jit mAy be pore of mod And low of herte. 1390 Gower 
C wpf II. 128 So 15 he povere, and everemore Hun lacketh 
ttat ho hath TOowh CX400 Maundev. (Roxb) xi, 48 
Blissed be bm >at er pouer in spirit 1869 Jean Ingelow 
Regret 12 ^0/ are poor That have lost nothing; they are 
poprw far Who, losmg, have forgotten. 1876 C D Warner 
trine Nile 11 33 People are poor in proportion as their 
wants are not gratified. 

2 . Lacking, ill supplied; having a want or de- 
ficiency of some specified (or implied) possession 
or quality; const. te^(obs), tn, 

1377 Lamgl. P, PI B xiti. 301 Pore of possessioun in 
purse and in coffre 1393 Ibid, (f xvil 161 He bat hah lond* 


to TheyjAat are poore in reputation ought 

trenches. 1^ Macaulay in Trevelyan 
Life ^ Lett (1876) II ix, 109 The English language is not 

1863 E>.Neale®^««/. I 
inLnemUuS “ organic remains, tbougli poor 

du^ ’ Yielding little, unpro- 

xfiOT Nashe P Pemlesse (Shaks Soc.) 32 Onely poore 
England gmes hiin bread for his cake, xSm E. Blount 
Conestaggio 30 All other delights that poore Hand coulde 


I yeelde. *604 E G[kimstone] D* Acosta's Hist. Indies iv, 
V 2x8 They cal that [ore] poore which yields least silver 
1765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 47s The poor clays 
require such manures as contain the Neatest plenty of the 
vegetable food 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agnc Chem (X814) 193 
Poor and hungry soils. 18731 Raymond Statist, Mines d* Min- 
vig 385 1 he poor slag contains about 7 ounces of silver and a 
trace of gold. It is too poor to treat, and is thrown away. 

3 . In lean or feeble condition from ill feeding. 

1539 Bible (Great) Gen xU. 19 Seuen other kyne . 

poore [Coverd tbynne] and very euell fauored and leane 
fleshed x6oo Holland Livy xxi. xl. 415 Their horses, no 
other than lame jades and poore hidebound hildings. x6gy 
Dryden yirg, Georg* nr 321 Before his Tiaming, keep him 
poor and low. 17x6 Swift Progr, Poetry Wks 1755 HI 
ir 161 Cackling shews the goose is poor 1887 Rider Hag- 
gard Jess XXXI, The horse perished, as 'poor' horses are 
apt to do. 

fb. Out of health, unwell : « Poorly a* Ohs* 

1758 L Lyon in MiUt, fmls (1835) is Corperal Carpentei 
was taken poor. Ihd* 25 This day at night Leiut Smith 
came back and very poor he was 17388 Thompson 
(xSpfl) x2 Our men are very poor, and we scarce could get 
men for work or for guatd. 

4 . Small in amount ; less than is wanted or ex- 
pected ; scanty, insufficient, inadequate. 

a 1225 Ancr, R, 1x4 Hwar was euer i^iuen to eni blod- 
letunge so poure pitaunce? »3„ Cursor M 11307 (Cott ) 
Pouer gift can sco for him giue pat com in pouert for to 
hue x53i| Stewart Cron Scot, (Rolls) II 239 Schir 
Modred, ms power wes so puir, Into the feild no iangar 
micht mduir. X58S T. Washington tr Nicholay's Voy, i 
XV. x6b. By reason of the poore treasure of the religious., 
[the place] coulde not haue hm fortified. 1652 Needham tr 
Selden's Mare Cl 493 Every man and maid servant, 01 
Oiphant, having any poor stock may venture the same in 
their Fishing-voiages. 1703 Rowe Ulyss ii. i. 850 Death is 
too poor a N amcjfor that means Rest X849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng 111 I 314 The crop of wheat would be thought poor 
if It did not exceed twelve millions of quarters 
b. Depreciatively, with a numeral, connoting the 
smallness of the number or sum, 

1^6 Shaks. x Hen* IE, in, m 180 One poore peny worth 
of Sugar-candie. x6oo A F L. i i. 2 It was. .bequeathed 
me by will, but poore^ a thousand Crownes. 17x2 Akbuth- 
NOT fohn Bull IV ii. What are twenty two poor years 
towards the finishing a Lawsuit? 1737 Brackfn Ea> riety 
Impr, (1757) 11 iz All. he had wagered was pooi 1 hirteen- 
Pence. ^ 17^ Sterne Ir. Shandy IL viii. It is but poor 
eight miles nrom Shandy-Hall. xBzg Keats Isabella xxvi, 
A poor three hours’ absence. 

5 . Deficient in the proper or desiied quality; 
of little excellence or value; not worth much; 
of inferior quality, paltry, * sorry’ ; mean, shabby. 
Usually of abstract things * in reference to material 
objects, often approaching i c. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 14869 pis folk . . O littel wijt, 0 pour 
resun x43a-5o tr Higden (Rolls) I 7X After some men of 
pover and breve intellecte, and also of lytelle experience 
X5SX T. Wilson Logtke {1380) 62 b, Although it be a pooie 
helM 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 51 Such poore brmges, 
on% made of a few cratches thrust m the o[o]Be, and three or 
four poles laid on them. X7X4-Z5 Hcarne Collect, (O.H S ) 
y* 37 'Twas a poor Discourse 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
U xiii, 264 They made but poor woik of it. X777 Burke 
Corr, (1844) II X49 The House never made so poor a figure 
as m the debate on that bill 1843 Mrs Carlyle Lett 


(1883) I. 252 Seditious cries will malU a poor battle against 
cannon, 1888 Bryce Amer* Commio, II. In, 301 The poor 
paving of the streets and their lack of cleanliness. Mod, 
It was poor consolation to me to know [etc ] 


b. Mentally or morally inferior ; mean-spirited, 
sneaking; paltry, despicable, ‘small’; wanting in 
courage, spiritless. 

* 4*5 Poston Lett, I 19 So fals, and so pouere,— but he 
was nevere of my kyn i6xt Tourneur Aih Trag n v, 
A poore spirit is poorer than a poore purse 1627 tr Bacotis 
Life 4r Death (x6sx) 17 A Man of a poore Minde, and not 
valiant. x68s Earl op Rochester Vuleniinian v li, Shall 
I grow then so poor as to repent ? X7g6 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp, (1846) VII. p Uxxvim He is a poor creature and 
more of a Genoese than an Englishman xSSi Stevenson 
New Arab, Nts, RajaBs Diamond^ He seemed altogether 
a poor and debile being 1884 i*/ fames* Gaz 12 Jan 3/1 
From the intellectual point of view, there could not be a 
poorer creatuie. 

C. Slight, insignificant, of little consequence. 

1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1621) 1 The glorious Empire 
of the Turkes,.. hath ..nothing in it more wonderfull or 
strange, than the poore beginning of itself, ton Stryre 
Eccl, Mem, IH iv, 38 Henry Earl of Surrey for . the 
poor crime of assuming somewhat into his coat of arms 
was actually beheaded 1903 Myers Hum Personetliiy 2 
Mcb one of those great sciences was in its dim and poor 
beginning. 

d. In modest or apologetic use, said depre- 
ciatively of oneself, one’s performance, or something 
belongmg to or offered by oneself Of little worth 
or pretension ; humble, lowly, insignificant. 

* 4*3 1 Ningis Q, xcix, Vnto joure grace lat now hen 

accepmble My pure request. ? a 1500 Chester PI {EE T S.) 
250 Well is me that I may se thy face, here in my bouse, 
mis poore dace I 1^3 T, Washington tr, Ntckolafs Voy, 
V Ded,, To exclude olde men .. is (m my poore conceipt) 
palpable erronious, i6oa Shaks. Ham t v 131 For mine 
wne poore part^ Looke you, lie goe pray X605 Camden 
Eein Ded x This silly pittiful, and poore Treatise a 1743 
bwiFT (J ), To be without power or distinction, is not, in my 
poor opinion, a very amiable situation to a person of title. 
xBxa Worosw. Excurs iii. 118 If from my poor retirement 
ye had gone Leaving this nook unvisited. 

6 Such, or so circumstanced, as to excite one’s 
compassion or pity ; unfortunate, hapless. Now 
colloq, ^ 
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In many parts of England regularly said of the dead whom 
one knew ; = late, deceabed 

£1375 Lay. *3421 To 5am saide \>o hex pe poie king Voi 
tiger 1390 Gower Con/ III. 296 Thib yonge loid A 1 
naked in a povere plit £1400 l>esfr Troy 9596 Then 
Befhbus. Pletid vnto Fans with a pore voise. 1^4 Caxton 
Fahles of ^sop i iv, Thus was the poure sheep vayn- 
quysshed 1513 More Midi. Ill m Grafton Chron, (1568) 
Jl 776 Going her waye, leaving the poore innocent childe 
weeping as fast as the mothei. dsigGS Ascham Sckolem 
(Arb ) XX3 If Osoriub would leaue of his ouei laucke layl- 
ing against poore Luther 1^7 B Googl iUreshadC:^ 
Hush II. (1586) 8s Betwixt the Oke and it [the Olive] there 
is great hatred though you cut downe the Oke, yet the 
very Rootes poysoneth and killeth the poore Oliue 
J, WILSON Boiphegory* in, Poor comfortless Woman , she's 
fall'n asleep at last. 1787 Mmc B'Arblay Diary 26 Feb , 
Till his [Bosweirb] hook of poor Dr J ohnson’s life is finibhea 
and published. 1834 Medwin Aitgler m Wales II 347 , 1 
often think of poor Leyden's lines. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett (1883) 11 330 He looked dreadfully weak still, poor 
fellow* 1870 E 'PzhCQCx. Ral/ Skirl III 82 The poor 
thing bad fallen asleep also. 1886 Elworiiiy IV Somerset 
Word'bk, s v„ People who are dead are always spoken of 
as poor so-and-so..,* You mind the pooi old Faimei Folletl, 
that's th' old Farmer George’s father you know 1887 How 
to Make a Saint viii, 114-15 In common parlance the word 
‘poor ' had by geneial consent been piefixed to the names 
of the dead in this country , [They] had been m the habit 
of speaking of their depaited fiiends as ‘poor So and so* 
OA/ord boatman ‘ When my poor dad was feiryman heie ’. 

II. 7 ahsoL or as sh* (almost always in sense i). 
a ahsol, in /I sense (usually with thd)\ poor 
people as a class; those in necessitous or humble 
circumstances (often contrasted with the rich) ; 
spec, those dependent upon charitable or parochial 
relief; paupers. 

a 1325 Leg:. Kaih, 50 Pouie ba & iiche comeii )»er to-foien 
him c 1230 Halt li/etd 9 Hwen jxus is of )ie riche, hwat 
wenes tu of the poure? 13 Cursor M 4707 pe wrecche 

S )uer [Gdtt }>e wrecchcd poie] moght find 11a fode. 1375 
ARBOUR jBruce i. 276 Bath pui, and thai oft hey parage. 
^1475 Zitt, Red Dk SrtAioi (igoo) I 141 Aawell to the 
power as to the riche 1536 Tindalb Mark xiv 5 It inyght 
have been soolde for more then two houndied pens, and 
bene geven vnto the povie 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 
47 b, Colledges and such other places weie fyrst founded 
for the pore. 1631 Fletcher 1 1, What pool attend 

my charity to-day, wench ? a 1687 Petty Pol, A nth (1690) 
80 The poor of Fiance have geneially less Wages than in 
England. 1750 Gray Ele^y viii, The short and simple 
annals of the poor 1795 Burke Th, Scarcity Wks. VII. 
377 Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the political 
canting language, 'The labouring pooi ’ x 854 Tennyson 

Northern Farmer^ New Style \ii, Tahke my woid for it, 
Sammy, the poor in a lootnp is bad Mod, Money left to 
the poor of the parish. 

+ b, sing = poor man, poor person. (In quol. 
13 , in sense 5d) Ohs 
13 E, E Allit, P, B, 61S Passe neuer fro ))i pouere, 

1 hit pray duist, Er Jiou liaf biden with burne & vnder 
bo^e rebtted. czaoo Rom, Rose 5601 But the povie that 
recchilh nought. Save of his lyflode, m his thought. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce in, I byleue not that this pouie 
may be maculed ne gylty of the blame, c xgoo IO:nnedy 
Passion 0/ Christ 480 Tnoucht now 1 stand dispitil as a 
pure 1625 Jackson Creed v xvi, § 6 He had given some- 
what to every poore in the Paush. 
fo. sb, pl, poors, Ohs, 

Rolls 0/ Parlt II. J36/2 La Lei eit owel Cours 
entre Poures & Riches ] 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour I iv b, 
Who thatreceyueth the prophetes the predycatours and the 
poures he receyueth my owne self. 1556 Lauder 7 > actaie 
336 Quhilk nother teclus ryche nor puns zg.. Burgh 
Rec Glasgow I 39s (Jam Snppl ) Sua that the gude toun 
nor nanc resoitand thairto sail be irublit with thair puns, 
d. possessive poor's (in sing, or pi, sense). Now 
rare exc* dial, 

fZ4za Hocclevb De Reg Pi me 4893 ]>at your hye 
^gnite .. No desdein haue of be pores sentence, ax^s 
Cursor M 19766 (Trin ) To sewe pt pores clojxing. a X056 
Hales Gold. Rem. in. Serm , etc, (1673) 16 it is the poois 
money, and the Talent of thy Lord which thou hidest under 
the ground, 1844 A. Page Suppl, Ktrh/s Suffolk Trav 
799 The poor’s estate compiises a cottage and 13 A 3 R. 
7 P. of land. So, dial. She is now in the Poor’s house. 
HI. Combinations and Phrases. 

8 Quabfymg a sb. in special collocations: 
poor child, a pupil at a charity school (Child 
sb, 4) ; poor Clares, an order of nuns (see Clabb); 
poor debtor (see Bsbtor i c) ; poor preachers, 
poor priests, an order of itinerant preaching 
clergy founded by Wyclif; poor relation, a 
relative or kinsman in humble circumstances (also 
transf,) ; f poor Bobm sb,^ an almanack (from the 
title of Poor Pobin's Almanack, first published in 
1661 or 1662); V, tnlr, (with it\ to play the part 
of ‘poor Robin’ (?ia allusion to Poor Robir^s 
Jests, c 1669, or one of various works with similar 
titles) ; poor vioar (see Vioab) j poor white (see 
White sb ). See also Poob Johj^, Poob man. 

1706 *Poor children [see Child sb, 4] 1714 J Walker 

Sujf Clergy ii. 2x4/2 Educated at Queen’s^ollege in 
Oxford , where ho became successively Poor Child, Taber- 
der, F ellow and Proctor, c Z380 in Wyclif s Wks, (x88o) 245 
itiilCi Whi ‘^pore piestis ban none benefice. Ibid 348 ^it 
pou3 pore prestis my^tten frely geten presentacion of lordis 
to haue benefices wtp cure of soulis x88o F. D Matthew 
ibid Fref x6 Wyclif’s aim in instituting the poor priests 
was to supply the defects of the existing parsons* wuo too 
often, after collecting then tithes and dues, left their flock 
without preaching or spiritual instruction. X804 Collridgb 
Lett, II. 475 You sometimes see thirty 01 forty together of 


these our *poor relations [monkeysij. zSza Lams Elia Sei ir 
Poor Relations, A Poor Relation— is the most iiielevaiit 
thing in nature,— a piece of impertinent coiie'^ponduicy,— 
an odious approximation,— a haunting conscience,— a pie- 
posteroub shadow, lengthening in the noontide of youi 
probpenty, xBgl& Wesim Gas 16 July 2/x The discaided 
ones [clothes], .weie not sold. They were bestowed on the 
Poor Relation i68z T. Flatman II et achtns Rideus No 82 
(1713) II. 2SX, I never *Poor-Robin’d it, I never fasten'd, 
upon any notorious Servant of the Qty, the Name of S 1 
'xhomas Creswel, upon the score of any private Immoralities 
»i6 Geutlem, Instructed (ed 6) 120, She discern’d a 
Feast fiom a Feria, without the Help of pooi Robin. 

9 General Combs, a. Attnbutive (from the 
absol or sb. use), Of or for the poor, as poor-hour, 
•money, •relief, •school b. Objective, as poor- 
bettering, feeding adjs c. Parasynthetic and 
adverbial, as poor-blooded, -charactered, -clad, 
-looking, -minded, -sighted adjs. 

1818 Bentham Ch, Eng go iwie. The obmction, urged 
agaiubt that system , in the name of the ‘‘Pooi -bettering 
Society x88o W F Rad Austrian Health Resorts 71 
“Poor-blooded patients may indulge m a little old red 
wine. 1654 GrATAKLR Disc Apol 80 He miglit produce a 
'^poor Charactered man, to do something for them a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 82 To lieaie The “poore-clad tiuth 
of loues wiong-ordied lot. x^a WesUn Gas, 6 Dec 7/x 
Shivering, starving poor clad men and boys. 1657 J. 
Waits Pznd. Ch Eng 265 Is it not to deal our bread unto 
thehungiy, etc ,“pooi-feedmg fasts? 1897 H Drummond 
Ideal Life 68 The soul-sick had to take their tmn like the 
out-patients at the “poor hour outside the infirmary, xfiaa 
Dekker & Massinger Virgin Martyr ii, 1, To.^ive your 
poor-minded rascally servants the he I X796 J Benson in 
Mem. (1822) 295 The choice of stewards to manage the 
‘‘poor-money, x8g8 Dublin Rev. Jsm 131 Questions of pro- 
pel ty, capital, laboui, and “poor-relief x8S7 G. Oliver 
Collect Hist Cath, Rehg tn Cornwall, etc 427 He 
established a “poor-school on the premises, zpox Westm 
Gas, 10 Dec. 3/2 In the pooi-schools where the bairns get 
moie waimth , than anywheie else, 1898 J D, Rees in 
igif/i Cent. June 1023 These beasts [elephants] are very 
’‘pool sighted, though their noses are extremely good 

10. special Combs . f poor and rich, name of 
some game; poor-obest = Pooe-bor; poor- 
farm (U. S.), farm mamtained at public ex- 
pense for Llie housing and support of paupers’ 
(fent Dtcl,y, -j^oov-foliow V, trans, (nonce-wd,), 
to address conimiseratingly as 'poor fellow’ (cf. 6); 
poor-master (f7, S,), a pan^ or county officer 
who supeiiDtends the relief and maintenance of 
paupers ; + pooistax (also poofs tax), a tax for 
the relief of the poor, a poor-rate; poor-thmg 
V tram (ftonce-wd,), to speak of or address as 
'poor thing' (cf, poor-fellow). See also Poou- 
BOOK, -BOX, etc. 

1631 J. Taylor (Water P) Motto D iy, At Nouuni_j^Mum- 
chance, mischance, or at “Poore and rich. x5x3 W. Parkfs 
Cttriatne-Dr (1876)67 Had&t thouajg;aiiiefull handaiich 
“pooie-chest 1889 G. Huntington in Chicago Advance 
3K Jan,, Now don't “poor-fclIow me, or imagine that I find 
life a bore. 1883 American VI. 40 When he &pareb bodi 
undertaker and “pooi -mastei fuither tiouble. z8 . Amer 
Mission, XXXIX. 8 (Cent.) The Agent of the United States 
to the Sioux Indians was to act as a sort of national poor- 
master, and deal out rations. X7ai Berkeley Prev, Ruin 
Gi. Bni Wks. 1871 HI. 198 If the “poor-tax was fixed at 
a medium in every parish 1793 Friendly Address to Poor 
3 The Pool's Tax is much increased in every part of the 
kingdom x86o Nm Vtrgtwans II, 9 In my inexperience 
1 ‘ “pool thinged ' her from the bottom of my heart 
Poor, V, Forms: see prec. adj. [f. Poob/j, 
Cf. O^.pouvenr to impoverish (Froissart) ] 
f 1. znir. To become poor. Ohs, rare, 

CZ375 Dtghy MS 86 If. 126/1 Now Jiou art riche, and 
now pou pouerest [nine couerest]. ^ 
t2. tians. To make poor, impoverish. Obs, 
c 1380 WvcLir Seh Wks I ai6 J?us ben loidis and lewmes 
poorid c X450 in yrd Rep, Hist MSS, Comm, (X872) 280/2 
Thus 1$ he liched, the kynge poueied CX470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 43 This land is purd off fud that suld ws beild. 
/XX500 Priests in Pinkerton Scot, Poems (179a) I- 

14 Your tennants . . ar puiid . And, quhan that thay ar puird, 
than are ye pure. 

3 To call ' poor ’ (PooB a 6) nonce-use, 

X865 Dickens Mut, Fr i iv, Miss Lavinia . . put in that 
she didn’t want to be ‘poored by pa’, or anybody else. 
x868 Helps Realmah vul (X869) 227 Don't 'poor ‘ me, Sir. 
N obody ever ‘ poored ' me before, 
tPooTable, a, Obs, rare’^K In 6 pooreable. 
[Anomalous f. Poob a, -i- -able.] Able through 
poverty, poor enough 

1570 Levins Manip. Ep, Ded., His [Huloet’s Diet ] is 
great & costly, this is httle & of light price, his for greter 
students, & them y‘ are richahle to haue it, this is for be- 
^nners, & them that are pooreable to haue no better, 
t Poora*lity. Obs rare"^* [f. Poob a,, app. 
after commonality^ The poor (collectively) 

1536 Petit Dincoln Rebels to lien VIII (P, R. O ), Where- 
by the poorahtie of your Realme be vnreleuyd. 

Fooranio, Pooraun: see Pubabio, Pueana. 
Foorblind, obs. form of Pubblind. 
tPooT-bOOk. Also 7 poor’a-book. A 
book conlaimng a list of the poor in receipt of 
parish relief. 

x68x [see Poll-book, Poll 10] 1683 Luttrell Bruf 
Rel (1857) I. x6s Such poor people who goe toconventidcs, 
and not to their pansh churches, shall be putt out of the 
poors book, and have no parish collections. 18x9 Sportvig 
Mag lY. 274 It [a parish meeting] was called for the in- 
spection of our poor-book. 


FoO'I-box, Also 7 9 poor’s box. A money- 
box (esp. lu a chmch; lor gilts tovvaids the relief 
of the poor. Cf. poor man's box, Poob mar 4 
1631 B JoNSON Gipsies Meiamorph. Wks (Rtldg ) 624/2 
On bunciayb you xob the poor’s box with ;your tabor 
x66a PLPYb Dtaty 5 Mar , To the pewterer'ii, to buy a 
poore’b box, to put my foifeits in, upon breach of my late 
vows. 1708 Diss on DrunKeuness 27 Overseers go to the 
Tavern and get drunk with the Poor's Box 1777 Shlridan 
Sell. Scand ii 11, She draws her mouth till it . . resembles 
t}ie aperture of a poor's bo\ 2851 Mayhew Land Labour 
II 76/2 Themi^strates gave me 2^ out of the poor’s-hox 
X853 Hook Ch, Diet, (X871) 591 In Ireland the Poor Man’s 
Box, or ‘ poor-box ns it is generally called, is still in use 
It is an oval box, half-covered, of copper or wood, with 
a long handle 

Foorche, obs. f. Poeoh. Foore, obs. f. Pobe, 
PoDE, Power ; var. Pobb v Obs, Poore-blind, 
obs. f. PuRBLiirD. Foorety, obs, f Povbety. 

+ Foo*rfuI, a Obs, In 4 porftil. [irreg. f. 
Poor a. -f -pul Cf. direful, fienefull Poor; 
thoroughly poor. 

13 Pol Rel, L Poems 226 lesu, swete son dere * On 
porful bed list J70U here^ And }>at me ^eue)> sore. 

Poorge, obs. foim of Purge, 
t Poo’rhead. Obs, In 4 poure-, pouerehede. 
[f Poob a, hede, -head.] The condition of 
being poor, poverty 

1340 Ayenb. 130 Huanne }}e man .onderslant and knauk 
his pourehede, vilhede, )>e brotelhede of hts hennge. 
Ibid Z38 be guodes bet bye]> in guode pouerehede. 

Foornonse (pue'rhans). A house m which 
poor people in receipt of pnbhc charity are lodged ; 
a workhouse. 

178s Phil Trans, LXXII 376 Examination of the Poor- 
house at Heckingham xSsx Byron Occas. Pieces, liish 
Avatar xix. And a palace bestow for a poor-house and 
prison ' 1804 Baring-Gould Alone II 74 The parish 

officers would interfere, and carry her oft to the poor-house 
PooTifr, V nonce-wd, [f. Poob a -i- -[ijPY 
(with pun on piinfy) ] tram. To make poor. 

X7XI Coimtrey-Man's Let, to Curat 6 That Prince seem’d 
calculat rather for Poonfying (pardon the Clench) than 
Purifyiugr the Church. 

Foorisb. (pua*nj), a. [f as prec, + -ishI.] 
Somewhat poor, rather poor (in various senses). 

1657 m R rot\s Liber Canfabr, (1855)408 Born of poonsh 
parents. 1766 J. Bartram Jml 9 Jan. in W. Stork Acc 
E, Florida 29 Generally poonsh land xBoi Ckaklottl 
Smith Sohi, Wand I 34 His honour is living, though 
in a poonsh state of health. X884 H. Collikgwood Under 
Meteor Flagz^^ It’s poonsh weather for a fight, I'll allow 
t Poor-Jack. Obs, « next, I. Cf. Jack l 30 d. 
c X682 J. Collins Salt 4* Fishery 03 The sort of Cod that 
is caught near the Shore, and on the Coast of Newfound- 
land and dryed, is called Poor- Jack. 1775 R. Twiss Trav, 
Spam 4* Pori, 267 Salt bacallho, which is like the fish 
called poor-jack. 

Poor Jo'hn, poo'r-jolin. [f. Poor a, + proper 
name John': cf. prec.] 

1 A name for hake (or ? other fish) salted and 
dned for food; often a type of poor fare. ^Obs, 
exc. IltsL 

0x585 T Cates Drake's Voy W, Indies in Hakim fs 
Voy (1905) X 100 In this ship was gieat store of dry New- 
land fish, commonly called with us Pooie John. 1593 
Shaks. Rom, ^ yiel, n 37 a 16x3 Harikoioh Eptgr ii 1 , 
Poore lohn, and Apple-pyes are all our fare 1657 R 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) Two barrels of salt FisH, and 
500 pooi-Johns, which we have from New England 1695 
Congreve Love /or L, ir vii, I wauant non hed rather eat 
a Pheasant, than a Piece of poor John. X769 Pennant 
2 ool. ni. 157 When cured it [the hake] is known by the 
name of Poor John. x84z Mamu^ Honseh, Exp (Roxb.) 
p ^hl, Salted cod, and hake or Poor John, had been in 
long esteem as Lenten food 

t b. Applied to a person Obs, 

Pa^e w. Hatchet 29 It is your pooie JohnS| that 
with your painted consciences haue coloured the religion of 
diuers. 

2 . Name for some sea bird. ? Obs, 

X77S Dalrymple in Phil Trains LXVIII. 399 A, M. saw 
a bird tike a booby, but shorter winged and necked, called 
by saiLois, poor John 1778 thid 404 Saw seveial poor 
Johns, some sheerwaters, and a you]^ alcatross. 

Foork, Foorkpoynt, obs CPoek, Poboumke. 
Poor-law (pu9 jjlg). The law, or system of 
laws, relating to the support of paupers at the 
public expense. 

x%% T- Alcock (*V&) Observations on the Defects of the 
Poor Laws [1758 J. Massie Plan jbr Chanty Houses 
(title-p ). Considerations relating to the Poor and the Poor’s- 
Laws 01 England ] X764 R Burn {title) T he Histoiy of the 
Poor Laws x8x8 Corbett Pol Reg XXXIII 165 In thebe 
documents the calamities of the nation have, been traced 
back to the Poor-Laws 1838 Lytton Alice 11 vii, The 
abuses of the old poor-laws were rife m his neighbourhood. 

b. cdtnk, as poor-law bill, officer, system, etc. ; 
poor-law pansb : see Parish sb, 2 , 

X83S MMtRYArOEaPodr.xi, How the new Poor Law Bill 
will work remains to be proved X857 Kingsley Two Y, 
Ago vut, In the present dependent condition of poor-law 
medical officers 

Hence Foo*r-lawlBm (nonce-wd.), the framing 
and practical application of poor-laws, 
x8j^ S. 0 Osborne in Twies 12 Nov. 7/4 Something 
more was wanted than stringent pooilawism 

Poo*rleaS| Ct, rare, [See -less.] Free from 
poor people. 

1778 Eng, GasetUer (ed 2) b v. Wtmbom, When Harley 
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ib hareltiSi, Craabom whoreless^ and Wimborn poorless, the 
world will be at ao end. 

PoorUneBB : see after Poobly a. 
t PoOTlin^. Ods» rare* [f. Poob a* + -iingI j 
A child of poverty, one of the poor. 

MuijCASTER/*tfw/w«f3acxvu.(x887) 147 Be there not 
as vntoward pooreltnges, as there be wanton wealthlioges r 
Poor^ (pQ®’^h), and a [f. Pooe a, + 
-LY In. a poor manner or condition. 

A. adv, 1. In a state of poverty or indigence ; , 
indigently, necessitously. Now somewhat rare, 
c 1386 Chaucer CUrk's T 157 Pourehcbeyfostred vp wm 
she 1483 Caxtos Cato Diy, Bycause that nature hath I 

created the pourly & al naked 1388 Greene t 

31 Poorely content is better then richlye couetous. 1698 
FsrER Ace, £ India k P J« The Banyaw that live | 
poorly and meanly 1876 S J* Ingham Ji^hiie Ctvss 
xxxMi, 1 will use all these ill-gotten gams in doing good, 
while 1 live poorly myself 

2 . With deficiency of snpply, or of some desirable 
quality ; scantily, inadequately, insufficiently, im- 
perfectly, defectively; m mean style, in lowly 
gmse, humbly ; m an inferior way, not well, rather 
badly, with no great success ; not highly, with low 
estimation. 1 

e 1300 ffiweJok 333 And tber-hlnne dede hire fede Foure- 
like in feble wede. ^1386 Chaucer V T, 554 Oouly 
a Sqniec. 'Which was dtsdsed pourely as he was 1^3 
Caxton G* de la Tour H ij b, Ihe poure wymmen that lay 
pourely in theyr childbedde. i^Xatimer Seri/i Lukt u. | 
6-7 Rem. CBarker Soc.) 98 His first coming is but very 
poorly, without anyjolh^ or pomp, zdad "baaiuSylua § 669 1 
If you sow one ground still with.. the same kind of gram, 
as wheat, barlw, &c. it will prosper but poorly, a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time iv. an. x68o (1823) 111. 98 Thdr boolu 
werepoorly but insolently writ. 17^ AnsofCe Voy Ui. ui 
3ao They knew how poorly she was manned and provided 
for struggling with so tempestuous a gale. 1833 Southey 
Hist. Penttts. War I. 772 From the beginiung Sir John 
Moore had thought , . poorly of the Spaniards. 1840 Dickens 
£cem Rudgenxt Long lines of poorly lighted streets. 1883 
Mrs. F Mann Partm a/ Htlfy xviii. 219 Even now the 
wives and diildren came but poorly off 

b. Often with ppl adj. (to which, when used 
attrib^W. is properly hyphened). 

Z877 ButoK Gyten Past v, A spadous, poorly.fumished 
chamber 1894. Sir B. Suluvan Womeut 19 Male butbs 
are more ntunerous than female births amongst the poorly- 
fed of the country* 2897 Weetnu Gae, xo Dec. 4/3 The 
best inodes of dealing with poorly ^ed duldren. 
t8. In a way unworthy of one’s position ; un- 
handsomely, meanly, shabbily Ohs, 

X3 . St Grigory (Vernon MS) 579 pe penaunt porliche 
he gret potion MS Gregon wlp scorn he gret] x666 
Pepys Dmry 6 Aug , They told me how poorty my Lord 
carriedhimself the other day to his kinswoman, Mrs.Howard, 
and was diapleased because she called him uncle 1676 
D RYDER Aurertgs,v 1, The Gods have poorly robb'd my 
Virgin Bloom. 1680 Otway Or^katt ii vii 738 Twas 

£ >orIy done, unworthy of your self 1723 Steele Comsc* 
etert n. 1 , A Man, who poorly left me, to many an Estate. 
4. Piteously, abjectly, humbly; despicably, con- 
temptibly ; mean’SpiTitedly, without courage. 

xsas ho, Berners Praise, II. cxiii ];ctx.]326 To put hym- 
selfe poorely, without any reseniacyon into his obeysaunce 
and commaundement. 1533 Stewart Crou Scot. (Rolls! I 
^Out throw the thrang rychc piurlie be flaw 2649 Milton 
Eikott, xxviU, To set free the minds of Engliriimen from 
longum to return poorly under that captivi^ of Kings. 
Edd4 Fefys Diary 34 Dec. He, instead of opposing..cud 
poorly go on board hitnsdf, to ask what De Kuyter would 
have a xSii Levdeh Lord Seitlie Poet Wks (2875) 82 
You^ Branxbolm peeped, and poirly spake, *Oh, sic a 
death ts no for me r 

B. a^. Chiefly coUeg, [app. evolved from the 
ado,y through such a use as to look porly , cf. to 
look ill.'l In a poor state of health; somewhat 
ill ; unwell, indisposed. (Always predicative^ 

, [1573 Tusser Husb (*878) 79 Some cattle waxe famt, and 
looke poorely and thin } 1750 B Lynde Diary (t88o) 171 
All summer I tomplaining and poorly, and my eyes trouble- 
some. ^ 1736 Toldbrvy Mist, 2 OrpkoHs III aoi This 
quotation caused even Mrs Nightley to laugh, tho’ she was 
hot poorly. X797 J. Benson in Mem. (1822) 304, I have 
^en rather poorly ^y. 1835 Macaulay xx. 

Iv 530 His wife had been poorly. 
HeacePooTllnegg.the condition of being poorly; 
TooTlyiith somewha.t poorly. Both rare. 


^* 8*7 J. Gurney in Braiflbwaite Mem (1854) I. 323 
Notwith^ndingmypoorliness, 18x7 LambAx/ ioBoAon 
|» Aug,, I am but poorlyish, and fed myseif writing a dull 

Poor man. 

1 . lit, A man who is poor (in any sense of the 
adj.) ; esp, a man who is indigent or needy, or 
who belongs to the class of the poor. 

a 1»3 Ancr R, 86 Ase fn Jk seiS to lie knihte bet robbetf 
his poure men. a ssSfl Cursor M 10386 (Gott) To godd he 
gaue be lambis to lottw, And to fe pore men be bole stottis. 
CX400 Maundev. CRoxb.}xxii. lot In |>at land cs na beggar, 
ne napouer man. cx4So in Parker Dom,Archii III. 82 Be 
r n & deportyd to poure men, beggers, syke 

foJke & febull i6w Varrantow Ettg Improu rdg But the 
P<w>f forced many times to buy his Materials he 

makes his Commodity with, of some of his own Trade. 

2 . Applied in Banffsh,, Aberdeensh., etc,, with 
the local pronunciation peerman (pf rman), to a 
rude device for holding a fir-candle (i.e. a splinter 
of resinous wood), formerly the ordinary source of 
artificial light m farm-houses, barns, and cottages. 


I In the times of licensed mendicancy, the duty of holding 1 

and attending to the fir-candle was usually imposed upon 
i the ‘ bedesman * or vagrant * poor man who was granted J 
a night’s shelter , and it is generally believed ^t fiom him 1 
the name peer-man passed to the mechanical holder 1 

x866 Gregor Diatect ofBanfph 123 Peer-many a candle- ! 
stick for candles made of bog-fir. . with a cleft niece of iron , 
into which thecandlewasfixed. x^o-^EcJ^ of Olden Time j 
20 Light was given either by pieces of bog-fir laid on the fire, ! 
or by fir-cad lesy that is thin splinters of bog-fir, from one to 
two and a half or three feet long,^fixed in a sort of candle- | 
stick called the peer-man or peerpage, X880-83 J Linn in 1 
7 runs Jti!aemes5ScunhficSoc,ti 342 It was from this 
[employment of a mendicant] that the stand on which the 
fir-candle .was fixed.. got its name Peer-Man, Pure-Man, 
or Fuir-Man, these being local pronunciations of Poor Man. 

I 3. Poor man of imetton (Sc. colloq.) name for 
I the remains of a sbouLder of mutton, consisting 
mainly of the blade bone, broiled. 

x8x8 Scott Br, Lamm xbc, I should like well to return 
to my sowens and my poor-man-of-mutton. Tbul (note), 

1 tHhk, landlord. I could eat a morsel of a poor man. 

4r. (iombs. with j^or mads (or poor ineds) * 
f poop man’s (men’s) box = PooR-BOX {phsl ) ; 
poop man’s Muspabd, Pabmaoety, Pepper, 
Plaster, Treacle (see these words), poop man’s 
remedy, local name for wild valerian, Valeriana 
officinodts^ voot man’s salve, local name for 
Scrophularta mdosa and S, aqmtica (Britten & 
Holt) , poor maxi’s sauce . see quot, ; poor 
man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel, Anagalhs 
arvensisy from its closing its flowers before ram, 
1548-9 (Mar ) Bk, Com, Prayer, Covmmntony So many as 
are disposed, shall offer vnto the *poore mennes boxe. 1360 
Daus tr, Sleidands Comm, 70 The rest to be geven to the 
pcxnre mens boxe. 1857 W Coles Adam m Eden aso Of 
y^enan They never make any pottage or broath for any 
one that is sick, but thw put some of this Herb therein, be 
the disease what it will, and is called of them, The *Poor 


Daus tr, Sletdanes Comm, 70 Ihe rest to be geven to the 
poore mens boxe. 1857 W Coles Adam m Eden aso Of 
y^enan They never make any pottage or broath for any 
one that is sick, but thw put some of this Herb therein, be 
the disease what it will, and is called of them, The *Poor 
Mans Remedy 1706 Phillips, ^Poor-mods Sauce or 
Camels Saucey Sauce made of a Shalot, cut very small, 
with Salt, white Pepper, “Vinegar and OiL 1847 Nat. Cycl 
I 861 The Pimpernel, or ^*Poor Man’s Weather-Glass , so 
calledbecause its flowers . .refuse to expand in ramy weather. 

Pooniess (pueunes). [f, PooB a, + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being poor; poverty, 

fl. Want of wealth or possessions ; indigence. 
Ohs, (Now replaced by Poverty.) 


X382 Wyclif 1 Chron xxiu 14 Loo i i m my ly tyl pornesse 
naue mad redy before the expenses of the bons of the Loid. 
c X450 Godsiow Reg. 71 For powrenesse of his vicariage. 
1613 Chapman Revenge Bus^ D'Amhois i i. See how small 
cause the most poore man [has] to be grieu’d with poore- 
nesse a x66x Fuller Worthies (1662) iii 11 Which See, . 
for the poorness thereof, lay Bishopless for three years. 

b fig (Cf Poor a, 1 d.) 

xeSo Lay Falks Caieck, 1265 (Lamb MS.) To schew hem 
m^esse and porenesse to stoppe pride. 1786 A Maclean 
Chnsi's Commtssian ui. (1846) 129 {The (Gospel] enjoins 
poorness of Spirit 

2 pefiaency m some good constituent ; unpro- 
ductiveness ; leanness or want of vigour caused by 
ill feedw ; thinness, scantiness, insufiiciency. 

*577 B. Gooes Heresbacds Husb. iti* (1586) 142 b, Lacke 
of good feeding, whereof proceedeth poorenesse, and of 
poorenesse, skahbes and manginesse. x6a8 Bacon Sylva 
I 665 The Poornesse of the Herbs shew the Poornesse of 
the Barth. 178a H. Watson in Med Commun, (1784) I 89 
From the poorness of the blood contamed in its vessels 
1883 Coniemp, Rev June 904 Exhausted from poorness of 
diet 

8, Deficiency in some desirable quality; small- 
ness of worth; inferiority, paltriness, meanness. 
Also (with pli) an instance of this, a paltry or 
infeiior piece of woik. 

x6a8 Wither Brit Rememh, v 1493 Let none the poore- 
nesse of my gifts deride, xyxa Addison Sped No 285 v 4 
Ovid and Lucan have many Poornesses ofExpression upon 
“IS Account Z884 Lavj 'J imes 29 Nov 73/3 The poorness 
of the accommodation provided for the judge& 
b. Want of spiiit or courage; paltrmess or 
meanness of character or conduct. 
j6a3 Bacon Ess , Stmulaiton (Arb ) 507 A Habit of Dis- 
simulation, is a Hinderance, and a Poorenesse. at7i6 
South Senn (X744) X 226 Those indeed . would, no ques- 
tion, ^count all refusal of a duel poorness and pusillanimity. 
i8m C Wells Stories after Nat 99 The duke unhorsed 
the lady, chiding Alfred for bis pooniess. 

Also 8~9 poor’s rate. A rale or 
assessment, for the relief or support of the poor, 
x6ot Acx Bk, W, Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 80, 
ixs, xd, .for the pur rait mony. xySs Miss Burney Cecilia 
IX iv, I pay the poor’s rate, and that’s what I call charity 
enough for any man xqm Monthly Mag IIL 74 The 
exormtant poor-rates with which the public there have been 
burthened for some time past. 1817 Byron Beppa xlix, 
Poor s rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s debt 1863 
ri. Cox / nstii iii, ix, 730 Householders, .paying poor-rates 
and borough-rates. 

Poo* 3 SSprrited| a. Having or showing a poor 
spint (cf, quot. 1611 s. v. Poor a, 5 b); f having 
a paltry spirit, low-minded (p^j.); deficient in 
spirit or courage, cowardly 
1670 G. 'lA, Hist, Cardinals 11. 11. 170 Certain pittifull and 
poor-spirited reasons. *7x0 Norris Chr. Prud vui 363 
That sottish and poor minted Vice, the Vice of Covetous- 
ness. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones iii v, Master Bhfil was 
® sneaking rascal, a poor-spirited wretch, 
with other epithets of the like kind x86o Glo, Eliot MtH 


on FI, in. i, Mi Tulliver would never have asked anything 
from so poor-spirited a fellow foi himself. 

Hence Poo v-spl'xitedness. 

X682 Gurnall C/ir in Arm, verse 19 xiii. § 2 (1669) 515/2 
Ye that think it childish and poorspiritedness to weep at a 
Sermon. 18^ R. F. Horton Commandm Jesus iv 50 He 
does not praise poverty as such, still less does He refer to 
what we mean by poor spiritedness 

11 Foort (poejt). S. Afr, [Pxi,poort (poit) gate, 
Port m S. Afi ica, a pass.] A mountain pass. 

1834 Pringle Afr Sh 11. 149 We entered the poort, or 
gorge of the mountains, through which the River of Baboons 
issues 1830 R G. Gumming Hunieds Life S Afr, (cd 2) 
I 45 This poort, or mountain pass, the terror of waggon- 
drivers. B, MrrroRD R Fanning s Quest xxii, A 

poort is a pass or defile as distinct from a kloof 
Poort, Poort eolyce, obs. ff. Port, Portcullis 
Foortitll (pu«’Jitif), Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms* 6 purtoth, puirteith, 6— puirtith, 8- 
poortith. [a. OF. pouer-, poverteit (12th c. in 
lXi\xS)^ povretet (1329 m Godef. Compl^ipo&v^eteU 
(1466 Ibid.), povretez (pi. of -/e/, isth c. Ibid ) 

L. paupertdUem, accus. of paupert&s Poverty 
The examples cited show the ( 3 F. form in -/d/, 
surviving almost to the date of the Sc. examples in 
deth.l The condition of being poor ; poverty. 

1508 Dunbar Flyiing 118 Bot now, in winter, for purteth 
thow art traikit XS67 Gude 4* Godlie B (S.T.S ) 73 Extreime 
puirteitb, nor gieit ryches, Thow gif me not. xyax Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 199 Curs’d poortith 1 love and hymen s 
deadly fae. 1786 Burns Tma Dogs 104 They re no sae 
wretched’s ane wad think, Tho’ constantly on pMrtith s 
brink, a 1839 Praed How Poetry ts bestpaidfiir hThoush 
soirow reign within his heart, And poortith hold his purse. 
[In E D D from Shetland to Northumbld, and Cumbld ] 
Poorty: see Poverty, 

Poo'r-will. [So named in imitation of its 
disyllabic note : cf. Whip-poor-will.] A bird of 
the N. American genus FhalmtopitluSi esp. P, 
nuitallif common m the Western United States. 

z 888 Roosevelt in Century Mag Mar 664/2 At nightfall 
the poor-wills begin to utter their boding call from the 
wooded ravines back in the hills , not ‘ wmp^oor-will ’, as 
in the East, but with two syllables only. lbtd,y A poor-will 
lit on the floor beside me. 

Poory, Poose, Pooet, obs. ff. Port a,^ Pose, 
Post. Pooste, var. Poustie, power. 

Poot (pnt), sh^ Now diiefly north, A dial, form 
of Poult, applied not only to chickens and young 
game birds, but to the young of various other 
animals, e. g. a small haddock, a young trout. 

(In the latter application some would refer it to OE pMa 
m dleptlia eel^ut) 

x3i» Wtllo/J. Barlowe (Somerset Ho.), Fur of foxpootes. 
x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh, Country Farme 679 Partridge, 
pheasant, quaile, raile, pools, and such like. z 688 R, Holm c 
Armoury u 3J1A A Cock [is called] first a Peep, then a 
Chicken, then a Poot 1697 Phil Trans XIX 573 Found 
them as big as Poot-Eggs. 1825 Jamieson, Poot, this seems 
to be the same with Pout used to denote a small haddock, 
Ft/e, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pooiy a young growse or 
moor poot 1890 J. Service Thir Notandums 1 5 The 
lambin’ 0’ the yowes, the deckin’ o’ the pools. 

Poot, Ohs [A variant of : ctpoot 

PoTE v,"] A stirring rod : see quot. 

1683 Moxon Meek, Ejcerc,^ Printing xviii. ?2 A long 
stron^round Iron StirringPoot ; theHandie of which Stiri in^ 
Poot IS also about two Yards long or more, and the Foot it 
self almost twice the length of the depth of the Melting Pot. 
Poot, poote, var. Potb v. ; obs. or dial. f. Put v 
fPooter. Ohs, rare, [f. poot I*ote v, + rrI.] 
= POTINO-STIOK, or POKING-STIOK. 
idea Warner Alb, Eng, ix xlvii, 218 Busks, Perrewigs, 
Maskes, Plumes of feathers fram'd^ Simporters, Footers, 
Fardtngales ahoue the L05 nes to waire, That be she near so 
bomle thin, yet she crosse-like seem’s four-squaire. 
Poother, obs. or dial. f. Pother, Powder. 

Pop (ppp), sh.l Forms ; see Pop vJ- [Onoma- 
topoeic • goes with Pop vA} 

1 . An act of popping, a. A blow, knock, stroke^ 
slap ; now, a slight rap or tap. Ohs, exc dial, 

c Z4M Laud Troy Bk 4421 Philomene 3aff him certes 
suche a poppe, That he fel ouer his hors croppe Ibid, 
9300 He haade la^t many a pop, For ther was many a 
Strok geuen. 1483 Cath Angl, 286/2 A Poppe , vbi a strake. 
x8sS Jamieson, PaPypaavpy a blow, a thwack. Aherd, 1857 
G OuTRAM Lyrics (1887} 137 Ilka pap wi’ the shool on the 
tap 0’ the mod. 

b. A humorous remark, a joke; cf. Crack 
sh, 5. Ohs rare, 

a 1530 Image Hypocr, i. 518 in Skeliods Wks, (1843) II. 420 
With your mery poppes: Thus youe make vs sottes, And 
play With vs boopepe. 

2 . A short abrupt sound of explosion. 

159X Peruvall Sp, Diet,, Buchefey the cheeke and a pop 
with the mouth x6mT Johnson tr Parey's Wks 629 By 
the only regresse of the extended muscles into themselves . 
somewhjJes with a noyse or pop. x8s$ Chamier My Travels 
11. VI. 91 The common pops of the squibs and crackers. 
1876 Geo Eliot Dan Der, xxxix, I cannot bear people to 
keep their minds bottled up for the sake of letting them off 
with a pop. 

b. The moment occupied by a pop ; at a poplin 
one mstant, suddenly, dial, [cf. F. tout h coup^ tout 
dun coup^ 

IS34 More Comf agd Trib it. Wks. 1202/2 At a poppe, 
down they descende into belU 1847-78 Halliwell, Popy a 
short space Lane, 1903 in Eng Dial, Diet, 
o, A shot with a fire-arm. Also^« 
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x6*2 W Morics Cagiux g-uasi TSjow^ xxiv, 240 They have 
onely faced the enemy, given a pop or two, and raised 
a smoak. xSap W 1 . Moncrieff Giovanni m Land 11 1, 
You've quite made up your mind to have a pop at him ? 
x88x Frfeman in Stephens Li/e ^ Lett (1895) II ix 998 
Prestige, you know, 1 always hke to have a pop at 
b transf^ A pistol, slang, 

1738 [De Foe] Street Robhertts Cmdder^d 33 Pop^i 
Pistols 1748 Smollett Reel. Rand viii, I gleaned a few 
things, such as a pair of pops, silver mounted 1834 11. 
Ainsworth Rookfwood iil v, His pops m his pocket xSod 
Harter's Mag, XCII 784/2 Pops all put away, so she 
won t DC finding one and be killmg herself 
4 . In the names of two West indian species <siPky~ 
salts (Bladder-heib or Winter Cherry) : the CoW’- 
pop or PopSy itxsdt. Morse pop or Pop-mne , see qiiols, 
xTlJo G. Hughes Barbetdoes 161 Pops ; Lai, Alk^engi 
Indicum maj us This Plant hath thin bluish c^sular Pods, 
which inclose a round . Fruit of about the Bigness of a 
small Cheiry Theie is another Plant, which beara the 
same kind of bruit being a creeping scandent Plant 
This IS called the Pop-Vine, and grows in most Paits of the 
Island 184B ScHOMBURG Htsi Barbados 6zo Physedis 
barbadestsisy Pop Vine, Horse Pop Phy- 

salts angulatoy Linn Fops, Hughes, Cow Pop. 

6, A name for any effervescing beverage, esp. 
ginger-beer or (later) champagne, from the sound 
made when the cork is drawn from the vessel con- 
taining It colloq, 

x8xs SouTHEV Lett (1856) 11 . 284 A new manufactoiy of 
a nectar, between soda-water and ginger-beer, and called 
pop, because 'pop jgoes the coik' when it is drawn. x8., 
J Wilson Labmgxw Casquei of Lit I 39/2 With plenty of 
ginger-beer,, soda, and imperial pop 18841! Smart 
to Ptmsh II. XVI. 35X He don't warrant my calling for ‘ pop ' 
[champagne], x8m H Drummond Ascent Man 214 [A 
man], when he calls champagne fi^, 01 a less ailsLocratic 
beverage pop, is following m the wake the inventors of 
Language. 

6 A mark made by a slight rapid touch , a dot , 
a spot, a speck. Also fig, 

17x8 Mrs. Bradshaw in CtessSuJjfhlh (1824) I. 28 You 

are a pop nearer being a countess than you was last week. 
C1B40J D,HAnDiiiGmCo\\inswoQdLi/‘eRushtn(x8g3)I viii. 
02 That marvellous pop of light across the foreground. x886 
C Scott SheepFarfmng 138 The draft ewes .only receive 
a ' pop * or dot of the same tac from a round stick on the 
shoulder 1894 R, S. Ferguson Westmorland vs\\\, 290 
Strokes and pops and letters maiked with tai 01 ruddle 
b. Pops and pairs app. a corruption of post 
and pair (see Post shP"), 
c 1780 M. Lonsdale Upshot in S. Gilpin Son^ (i66d) 276 
At pops an* pans laikt long an' sail 1804 R Anderson 
Cum'^erld, Ball, 94 Pay me the tuppence I wan fiae thee 
Ae neet at poj^ and pairs. 

7 . slang The act of pawning. In pop \ in pawn 
or pledge : of. Pop /, Pop-shop. 

xw Routledge's Every BofsAnn, 292 ‘ Great shame-— put 
him in pop— gentlemans son ' 1 knew that her * put him in 
pop ' meant that I woe pawned when a baby. 18B6 J K 
JEROME IMe Thoughts (zSgd) 7 Yet what a piece of work 
a man makes of his first 'pop'.. He hangs about outside 
the shop . . he enters he comes out of the snop [etc ] 

Pop (ppp)j sh,^ [app. short for Poppet or 
POPLBX. Cf. also obs. V,Mtne, poupine a pretty 
little woman (sec Poppm).J A term of endear- 
ment for a girl or woman ; darling ; also, a mis- 
tress, a kept woman. 

1785 G. A. Bellamy Apology II. 39 A few nights after my 
benefit] Lord Tyrawley came into the room smiling, and 
said, ' Fop, 1 have got you a husband 1 ’ xSsg T Crbcvev 
Paperst etc. (1904) II. 87 When I look at these three young 
women, and at this braxen-faced Pop who is placed over 
them, «. the marriage appears to me the wickedest thing 
I ever heard of. Ibid, 209, s68. 1898 TiUBtis xx June 
aox/i Well, pop, since I’m your father, I'm going to give 
you a ticket to the circus. 

Pop, rA8 dial, [peih. from jirec. sb.] A local 
name of the Redwing {Xurdus tltaeus), 

1848 Zoologist VI. 2258 The redwing is a 'pop '. 

Pop (ppp), sh,^ A colloquial abbreviation of 
popular concert * see Popular 3 b. 

z86a Geo. Eliot in Lt/e <1887) ssS We have been to a 
Monday Pop, to hear Beethoven’s xSox Newcastle 

Even. Chron, 14 Dec* 3/6 The Saturday Pops in Newcastle 
are in a bad way. 

Hence Po*ppite, a performer at, or a frequenter 
of| the popular concerts. 

1895 Westm. Cast, 5 Nov. 3/3 The death of that old and 
famous ' Poppite *, Sir Charles Halid. 1902 Ibtd 13 May x/3 
The itinerant muffin-man who vexes the souls of devout 
' Foppites ’ on Saturday afternoons 
Pop, sb 8 [Said to be so called from L. popina^ 
or Eng. lollipop shopy *the rooms having been 
orig. in the house of Mrs. Hatton, who kept such 
a shop’.] At Eton College, The name of a 
social duo and debating society, founded in 1811. 

x86js Etoniafue 207 (Farmer) The chief attraction of Pop 
lies in its being a sort of social club, the members are 
strictly limited (originally twenty-two, since increased to 
twenty eight). xSBa J a Richards Seven, Years at Eton 
xxxiiL 366 He [W. W Wood] was one of the most fluent 
speakers at ' Pop *. z88k Maxwell Lyte Hist, Eton Colley 
375 Pop has always had a great social power, xpoa G. W, E 
Russell in Entyel. Brit, XXVIII 733/a He [Gladstone 
at Eton] was seen to the greatest advant^e .in the debates 
of the Eton Society, learnedly called *The Literati* and 
vulgarly ‘ Pop 

Pop (PFP), vJ Also 5-7 poppe, 7-8 popp, 9 
deal, pap, pawp. [Onomatopoeic, goes with 
Pop sb.^f tnt,, advH 


1 trans. To stnke, rap, knock (? obs ) Also, to 
strike with a slight lap or tap dial, 
c 1386 [implied in Poffer sb z] c 1442 Chron Loudon. 
(1827) 130 Kedy to a popped hym in the &ce with his 
dagger 1483 Cath Atigl 286/2 To Poppe; vbi to stryke 
CX817 Hogg Tales ^ Sh, 1 . 336 She popped her master on 
the forehead 

2 . zntr. To make a small quick explosive sound ; 
to burst or explode with a pop. 

1376 Newton Lemmds Cosnptex i^b, Popping or smack- 
ing with the mouthe xSop Malkin Gil Bias x 111 1P 9 Ihe 
leport of musketry, popping so near the head-quarters of 
our repose 18ISS Delamer Kitch Card (1861) 179 When 
you hear the first gun pop at the unhappy partiidges 1859 
[see 3] Z89AK GRAHAME.Frtio«F 1S9 When the chestnuts 
popped m the ashes 

fb Of the eye : To protrude (as if to burst ouP) 
x68o J Aubrey in Lett Buunent Persons (1813) III 565 
Full eie, popping out and working, 

3 . tram To cause to make a sudden explosive 
report ; to fire, let off, as an explosive or fire-arm 
(also fid ) , to cause (anything) to burst with a pop 
To pop com , see quot. 1859, and cf. Pop-COBN. 

*S9S Drake's Voy (Hakl. Soc ) 23 We popt away powdei 
and shott to no purpose ai6^n A. Wilson Iticanstaitt 
Ladie 11 i, Haue a speech leadie to popp of in triumph. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A i ix, When a musket’s half worn 
out, schoolboys buy it— pop it at spairows 2859 Bartlett 
Dict.Amer (ed.3), ToP^ Coruy to parch orioast Indian 
corn until it ' pops ' open ' A little boy sat by the kitchen 
fire A popping corn in the ashes* 1883 O W. Holmes 
Seasons m Pages fr Old Vol Lt/e 160 The ginger-beer 
carts rang their bells and popped their bottles. 1887 Daily 
News 17 June 5/1 Theie was popped corn 

4 . intr To shoot, fire a gun. colloq 

1725 New Cant Diet , To pop, to fiie a Pistol 1776 
Earl Percy Leitm (1902) 74 They sent down a number of 
their rangers to pop at our advanced posts and sentries. 
a X845 Barham htgol Leg Ser. in Ld, Thoulouse, Pop- 
ping at pheasants. 1877 A. B Edwards Up Nile xix. 
563 We heard our sportsman popping away in the barley 
b. tracts. To shoot dbwn ; to pick ^with a shot, 
X76Z Penwylv Archives (1833) IV 84 They knew the 
woods well, and would pop them down 3 for i. 18x3 Sir G, 
Jackson Dta* tes d* Lett (1873) 1 1 . 280 Many unwnw sting- 
gleis have been popped off in this way x86x Du Chaillu 
Equat Afr, ix. io<f Keeping our guns in readiness to pop 
down anything which should come in our way 
6. tram. To put piomptly, suddenly, or unex- 
pectedly (sometimes implying quiet or furtive 
action) : luually with some extension, as down^ x;/, 
oily outy upy into or out of (a place), etc. 

a X529 Skelton Replyc, xua whan ye porisshly forthe 
popped Your sysmaticate sawes Agaynst Goddes law'es 
13S3 Respubhea (Brandi) v. vii 18 He vaire [= fan] popt me 
to silence. 1567 Golding Ovtd vi 73 b, Now diue they to 
the bottome dowiie, now vp then lieades they pop X577 
Hanmer Anc Ecel* Hist, (i6rg) 329 To put by him 
that poppeih in any other seeds. xsSy Grlcnc Tnta 
merofi o/Loue Wks. (Giosmt) III. 77 What mooes you 
. to pop foith so sodainlie this datke probleme? 1596 
Nasiil Sajfron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III 174 You . . 
popt out your Booke against me. x66a R. Mathew UhI, 
Alch g 82. 109 She popt it into her mouth, and swallowed 
It all at once, xygo H. Walpole Lett (1846) II. 3SS Another 
fellow of Eton has popped out a sermon against the Doctor 
since his death X778 Miss Burney Evehiue xxxiii, He 
takes and pops me into the ditch I 1834 Lytton Pon^eii i. 
vii, To pop him silly into the reservoir x8^ Mrs Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C, ix, Popping his head out of some window 
or door. x86o Thackbray Round Papers, Screens m 
Dating Rooms, One dear little lady . popped her paper 
under the tablecloth. 

b Spec, To put out (a light) suddenly ; to jot 
down (woids) ; f to put off {y, person) with (some- 
thing), put off ax put aside (a thing). 
x8oa Marston Antonio's Rev, w. iii, He conquei Rome, 
Pop out the light of bright religion 1602 Ant fy Mel 
I. Wks. 1856 1 x6 Swartlwdarknessepopt out Phoebus eye. 
a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent 1. 1, And do you pop me off 
with this slight answer? 1638-9 in Burton! s Diary (1828) 
III 140, I would have you not to pop off the imeation 
X774 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) I 304 Popping 
down my thoughts from time to time upon paper. 2822 
E, A, PoRDEN in L'Eatrange Frwndships Miss Miiford 
(1B82) I. V 14X, I. shall at once pop down what occurs to 
me. i8fi 'Dsamn^Mari, Chun, xxviu, Pop me down among 
your fashionable visitors. 2894 A Dobson x8th Cent, Vtg- 
Mites Ser 11 1. 3 He popped out the guttering candle 

6. To put (a question) abruptly, to * come out 
with’ (+ also with out ) ; spec, to pop the question 
(slang or colloq )j to propose marriage (also ellipt. 

^x^S^Sbyrom Rem, (1854) I 1 148 Desa Governor and 
Governess, the boy here having given me leave to ask you 
how you do, I have made bold to pop the question to you. 
1754 Richardson Grandtson (z8zo) VI xx. loi Afraid he 
would now, and now, and now, pop out the question! which 
he had not the courage to put. 2809 Malkin Gu Bias iv 
1 ? 6 You pop the question without making any bones of 
It. x8a6 Miss Mitforo Vtllage Ser. ii. (2863) 432, I have 
reason to think the formidable interrogatory, which is 
emphatically called 'popping the question is actually the 
only question which he has never popped 1867 Txollofe 
Lhron. Barset I, $8 ' Is it settled? she asked. ' Has he 
popped?* x88s B.C. Johnson Traeh tf Crescent xv 190 
Wnen a young man wanted to * pop ' to the object of his 
affections, he i^led at the house. 

7 . To put m pledge, to pawn, slang, 

X73X Fielding Lett, Writer ii ii. Ay, he’ll make us pop 
our unders for the reckoning , we’ll not go with him. xBgx 
Mayhbw Loud. Lab, I. 474 (She] took one topop .for an 
old 'ooioa what w’as on the spree. 2902 Barrie Lufle White 
Bird vi, It was plain for what she had popped hei watch. 


8 intr. To pass, move, go or come promptly, 
suddenly, 01 unexpectedly {ttp, doivjty tUy out, about, 
between, etc ). 

2330 Palsgr 66a/i^ He went so neie the banke that 
soudaynlyhe popped in to the water over heed and eares. 
X589 Nashe Anai, Absurd Wk^j (Grosart) I 25 Ihe 
tempeiature of the wether will notpeimitte them to pop 
into the open ayre. 1602 Shaks Ham v it 65 He toat 
hath Popt in betweene th’ election and my hopes 1660 
Fuller Mixt Contempt (1841) aoo Some presently popped 
up into the pulpit 1706 £ Ward Wooden World JDiss 
(170B) 76 A bundled or more Cartesian PuppiLs pop up upon 
Deck 1710 Brit Apollo III No, 67 3/1 She might Pop 
m 2770 J Baretti Joum Lend to Genoa IV. App 266, 
I expected, to see some beautiful damsel pop out suddenly 
X780 Mme D’Arblay Diary 6 Dec., In the evening I just 
popped down to play one rubber with dear Mr. Thrale 
1829 Scott ^ml. 27 Feb , Some [copies] , will be popping 
out one of these days in a contraband manner. 1834 Taifl 
Mag 421/2 Just pop home for a bundle of prospectuses. 
2899 5 T. Bullem Log Sea-waf 151 He lequcsted me to 
‘ pop across the road ’ and get him. a drop of rum 

D To come on or t^on abruptly, suddenly, un- 
expectedly, or by chance, to light happen 
upon 

1742 Richardson Pamela (1B24) I 6x, I was but talking 
to one of her maids just now and she popt upon us 1759 
Sterne Ir Shandy J xiv, I had the good fortune to pop 
upon the very thing I wanted. 179* Maby Wollstonlcr. 
Rights Worn V. 131 We pop on the author when we only 
expected to meet me father 18x5 W. H Ireland Set ib&leo 
mama 165 She pops, as perchance, upon kind Mistress 
Meeke 

o To pop off (flio off the hooks) * to die slmg 
1764 Foote Patton 1 (1781) 17 If Lady Pepperpot should 
happen to pop off. 2778 Mme D’Arblay Lett, s J uly. What 
a pity It would have been bad I ^pped off in my last illness 
exSao KrATsZf^. to Haydon Poet, Wks. (1886) 24, I am 
afraid Ishall pop off just when my mind is able to run alone 
2887 G R Sims Maty y^ne's Mem 112 He’d said bis 
mother would soon pop off the hooks, and he’d have all hci 
money 

t 3 ?op, V 2 Obs rare, (Also 5 eiron, papplie.) 
[Origin uncertain ; cf, OF. poptner (later pouptnet^ 
to adorn (oneself), said of a woman (Godefr.), 
f. po{ii)ptn dressy, showy see Poppin.] irans. 
To paint or patch (the face) with a cosmetic 
? A 1366 Chaucer Rom Rose xozg No wvnlred browis 
had she, Ne popped hir, for it neded nought To wyndre 
hir, or to peynte hir ought, o 1407 Lydc Reson ^ Sens 
1368 It needed noght to papphe nu face. For she was . 
Ryght agreable of look and chere. 1430-40 — Bochas i. 
x-s. (MS. Bodl* 263) 81/1 To farce and poppe tber visage. 
a X430 Knt de la Tour 68 Whi popithe they, and paintitne, 
and pluckithe her uisage? 1483 Qnatnor Sermones in 
F'tsiivall, etc avb, Ne haue not your vysage poppyd, ne 
your here pullyd or crowlyd \.ed 1532 potnped]. 

Hence fPo-pping vbl, sb. Also b, cone?', 
(?) materials used in painting the face 
X4a6 Lydd De Gml, Ptlgr 13372 In ffrench ycallyd 
' ffarderye ' And m ynglyssli, off old wry tyng, Ys ynamyd ek 
‘ poppy ng ' a 2450 Knt de la '1 our 70 Doughtres, talc ithe 
here ensaumple to leue all suche lewde folyes and counter- 
feting, poppinge, and peintinge b 14 Voc in Wi - 
Wulcker 562/1 Acumen, a popyn 1483 Cath. Angl, 286/2 
Poppynge, acus, eemsa, stibium, tfettenutu, 

3 r(m (ppp)} tnt , adv, [The same onomatopoeic 
wora as Pop sb \ Pop v used interjectionally and 
adverbially.] With (the action or sound of) a pop ; 
instantaneously, abruptly ; unexpectedly. 

Pop goes the weasel, name of a country dance very popular 
in ^tne ‘fifties*, m which these words were sung or ex- 
claimed by the dancers while one of them darted under 
the arms of the others to his partner \ also the name of the 
tune i hence as a vb. and in other humorous uses. See 
10th Ser III. 492, IV. 209. 

2621 Fletcher Pilgrim in 11, Into that bush Fop goes his 
pate, and all bis face is comb’d over 2672 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal i. (Arb.) 32 As soon as any one speaks, 
pop I slap It down, and make that, too, my own, i8oz G. 
CoLMAN Poor Gentlem t, xi. It fell out unexpected— pra, on 
a sudden ; like the going off of a field-piece c 2854 \Music, 
seller's Advt in Newspaper), The new country dance ' Pop 
goes the weasel introanced by her Majesty Queen Victoi la. 
— Musical Bouquet No. 409, goes the Weasel t La 
Tetnpite ; and Le Grand Plre, These fashionable dances 
as performed at the Court balls. 2855 m iV. ^ Q loth Sei. 
IV. 2xx/x This dance is very popular, it is without decep- 
tion, ' Pop goes the weasel ’ has been to Court, and met a 
good reception. 2853 Smldlev H Covet dale xaatWfDeas: 
old Punch, with his private band popjgoing-the-weasel like 
an haimonious steam-engine. 2853 (j Vi , Houaiss Poems 
239 Pop cracked the guns ! Mod, 1 heard it go 'pop 
Pop-, in Comb. [Cf Pop v 1 , sb i] Usually the 
verb in combination with a sb. or adv., meaning 
something that pops, or that which pops in some 
way ; rarely the sb. or adv. • pop-doefc, pop- 
glove, the Foxglove {Bigitodis purpurea) j pop- 
eye, an out-starting, bulging, piominent eye; 
hence pop-eyed a, ; pop-in, a dnnk composed of 
beer into which a small proportion of whisky or 
brandy is 'popped*; f pop-mouth, a mouth able to 
utter an exclamation with a sharp outburst \ pop- 
off, the discharge of fire-arms ; pop-out, the act 
of popping out, as when a cork is drawn ; pop- 
shooter a« POPOUNITER ,* pop-valve S= POPPET- 
vatvVB; pop-weed, a provmcial name of the 
Bladderwort. 




POPADAU. 


POPEDOM. 


hail the * 'pup ejeb' of a voluble talker t86o 
DtcU having prominent eje® iiouthtrtu 

1847^ Hallwell* *Pop>^lcn>e^ the fo\-^love. * 74 ® 


Smoi^tt Rod Rand vi, A liquor 


posed by mixing a quartern of borandj with a quart of 
buiall beer- 1^ J K. Hlster Lt/c Stud Charm. .73 
A * gang o’ pap-m ^ was the order. *594 NAiiit U^ors 0/ 
*yf \Vks. iGrosart) III. 370 Fellowes they were ttot had 
good big *pop mouths to ant Port a helme Saint Geoige 
x%3 Cou Hawker Dtafy 11893) II ®39 Not e>en the *pop. 
oft of a Milford snob to be heard. 1836 T. Hook G, Gurney 
HI 38 The creaking of a corkscrew, followed by Ae *pop- 
out of a cork. *845 Cor. Hawke* Diary (iSpj) II. 258 lo 
a\otd the *popshooten». 1884 Kmciit MeJi, buppL 
778/1 To do away with the din of the steam escaping from 
ordinal^ locomotive *pop valves. 1869 Blackmorb Lcrna 
D. vu, i stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the sUppery links 
of the *pop weed. 

II Popadam (iv Also papadom, pop* 

padum, -odam. [Tamil pappa^oMiy contr from 
pantppu-atf^it * lentil cake ’ ( Y ule).] (See ijuots ) 
s8ao Anai.Re5 XIII 315 Papadoms, (fine cakes, made of 
gram flour, and a fine spedes of alkali, which gives them an 
^eeable salt taste and serves the purpose of yeast). 1883 
Fisheries Exkih Catah (ed. 4) 15s PoppMum*^ fiom 
Madras (cakes eaten with cumes). 1904 Daih Chrm 
19 Mar 8/s The Anglo-Indian may have with his curry 
toasted pop^ams, wafer biscuits tnade from Indian dhali* 

fPo'pala a, Ohs, rarer‘\ [f. Pope + -al] 
HapaIi a. So Fo*paa a. * Papanb a, 
igS* C (Cartwright Cert, Relig, r. 17s Nei±er the Vestall 
nor the Popall Virgins will find any great cau« of boasting. 
1839 J, Rogers AnitpoPepr xm 11 294 Quite above the , 
range of popan and pnestal philanthropy 
tPo’pard. Ohs, tare, [Ongin uncertain . cf. ] 
PoFELER) PopPEL. The snffix as in Canabd, Mal- 
LABD, etc.] Some kind of fowl : ? « Popped. 

*4*3 in Exeter Reg t Staffiird (xBBfi) 403 noU^ Doisonum. 
l^um, operatum volucnbus vocads popardys. 

Popafaye, obs. foim of Puppetbt. 

Po'p-coxiL. U, S, [f. Pop vX 3 + Corn sbX 5 ; 
in a orig. ppped com ] a. Maize or Indian com 
paiched till it bursts open and exposes the white 
inner part of the gram; 'popped' com: see ^ 
Pop v,^ 3 b, A variety or sub-spedes of maize , 
suitable for ' popping'. Also aiinh, \ 

{1848 Bartlett Diet, Amer^t Pipped eorffipardk^lndiaa 
com, so called from the noise it snakes on bunting open. 
The variety usually prepared m this way is of a dark color, 
with a small grain.] *858 N, York Trthune 14 Jan 2/3, 

1 got on the cars..afier fiattemng out an apple-boy and 
pop<»m vender. 1864 b Webster. zSre Emersok JLett. 

4^ Soe, Ataes iv. 119 The pop-corn and Christmas hemlock 
fflpuTUng in the fire. 1^3 Kate Sanbork Truihf, lYom. 

S, Cedtforma, 129 A ianner raised one thousand bushels of | 
popcorn and sto^ it b a bam 1903 Eook of Com ^27 
Fopcoruj known botanically as Zea eoeriOi m a speaes 
group, cbaractertzed by the excesmve pro^rtion of the ' 
corneous endo^erin and the small size of the kernels and 
ear. Twenty-nve varieties were catalogued hy Sturtevant. 

Pope (p^«p)i Forms : a. 1-3 pdipa, 3-6 
pape, i-j Sc, palp(e , A 3- PoP®. 5“^ poops, I 
(7 Sc, pop). [OE pdpa, a. eccl h, papa (in , 
Juvenal papas), ad. late Gr. irdirar, irairo?, late var. i 
of wdiriras father (oiig a child^s word ; cf. Pvpa) I 
Thence also It, Sp., Pg.^ajte, F. pape 1 

In eccl Gr, v&aa% was applied to t^hops (in Asia Minor), I 
patnarchs, and popes, it was a recognized title of tbe Bp. 


late as 640 by St Gall to Desidenns Bp of Cahors But 
from the tune of I.eo the Great (440-461) it was in the 


exclusively by, the Bishop of Rome.] 

L 1 . The Bishop of Rome, as head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Elach^ Red, Whitt Pope , allusive delations* seequot 
zgos 

a 900 tr. Badds Hist iv. 1 (iSw) 253 ])a wss in )>a tid 
Uitalius papa jraes anostohean settles aldorbiscop czsaa 
O, B* CAmt. aiu 1x15 On ]}isoa jeare saendese papaPaschalis 
Raulfe aerceV on Cantwarabyng pallium hider to lande, 
CXXS4 litd, an. 1x24 On )iaes daies .. forfiferde se pape on 
Rome Cahstus wses xehaten. c laog Lay. 29738 )>as >inges 
weoren idone purh pene pape of Rome. lotd. 29750 Of 
Gregorie jan pape [c 127s ]« pope), atsoa Cursor M a 
Gregor )mt was - - - - - 

(Afachoij xs * 

Bk 64. For _ . _ 

CatKAnd 268/2 A Pams dygmte,i^^a/Mr. vy^CoiHpl 
Scot 165 vitht out the iecens of the pape. 15^ Gu^ * 
Godtie E, (S T, S ) 204 The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde. 
*609 Skene Reg. Mat , Siat Rohi III 53 b, Induring the 
time of the schisme (quhilk was betwix paip Vrban me 6, 
and Clement the 6). *6x7 H BomoK Beuting Pope's Bull 
67 Pape and Ape difier but a letter; hut their dantie to 
their Sonnes lesse. 

^ cxaoQ Tnn Colt ffooi 163 pe holie lortiewes, pro- 
phetes, apostles, popes, archebissopes, bissope^ prestes 
cxa 7 S Lay X0130 An holy man Jmr Avas pope exapo A* 
Eng, Leg, L 22/90 pe pope and i>e king Edgmr, 1361 
Lamgl, P, pi a* vni 8 Part in |>at pardoun Jie Pope hak 
I-graunted. 0x440 Promp, Paro, 408/2 Poope, papa, 
1503 Hawes ExamP Virt, xiii. iii, There was saynt peter 
Ae noble pope. 15*6 Pi^, Perk (W. de W. XS31) 225 
Chnstes vicar in erth, our holy father y* pope 158* Mul- 
CASTER Positions xxxvil (1887) J63 Make not all pricstes 
mat stand vpon the bridge as the Poope passeth x6a4 
Bedell Lett, x 138 Paulus V Vice^deus t^es too much 

_ F the Pop’s 
. i, I would rather 
Joss her hand than the Pope’s toe, 1750 Gray Long Story 
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iv, Tho' Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. *86x M 
Pathsov EiS (1889)1 33 England began to look in another 
quarter for support against France and the PopeL i 9 <» 
Daity Chren, 23 Dec s/i Under this [crucifix] is enthmned 
Leo XIII, dad aJi m white-whence his name the White 
Pope-aud receives the allegiance of tbe Red Pope (the 
Prefect of the Propaganda), the Black Pope (the General of 
the Jesuitsk 

b. An eiiSgy of the pope burnt on the anniversary 
of the Gnnpowder Plot (Nov. 5), on Queen Eliza- 
beth's night, or at other times. Ohs or dial, 

X673 Evelyn Diary 5 Nov , This mght the youths of the 
Citty burnt the jPope in effigie, after they had made pro- 
cession with It x^8 I)rydeii CEdipits Epil 34 We know 
not what you can desire or hope, To please you more, but 
burning of a Pope. 173* Pope Ep Baiknrsi 214 He 
heads the bold Trmn-bands, and bums a Pope. x8*d Craven 
Gloss (ed. 2), Pope, a long pole, to which an effigy of the 
Pope was attached and burnt on the sth of Nov *849 
Macaulay Afrsf Eng I viii, ILxxv Ken^k Gloss , 
Popeingt to go popeing is to go round with Guy Fawkes on 
the sth of November. “Please, sir, remember the old Pope r 
f c Short for pope-day celebration, Obs, rare 
1766 J. Adams Dtaty S Nov , Wks. 1850 II. 201 Popes 
and bonfires this evening at Salem, and a swarm of timul- 
tuous peopleattending them. 1769 Boston Chron 6-9 Nov 
361/2 Description of the Pope, 17^ 

2 . a iranrf. Applied to the spiritual head of 
a Mohammedan or pagan religion. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) XXX! 307 In |iat yle dwelle)? the 
Pope of hire lawe,)mt ^ clepen Loba^y xSxa Purchas 
Pusytmage (1614) 542 In this Citie dwelleth the chiefe Pope, 
or H^b Pxiest, of that Superstition. 1638 Sir T Herbert 
Trax <ed 2) 51 {Religion ofPersees) The Disiaore ox Pape 
..has 13 [precepts], x8^ Pop Encycl 1 . 813/2 Those who 
were benceforwaid caliphs, .these Mussulman popes had 
not hy any means the power of the Christian 1^7 Westm, 
Geis, 24 Aug 8/x A probability that his hlajes^ of Siam, 
may soon become Pope as well as King— a Buddhist Pope 
One who assumes, or is considered to have, 
a position or authonty like that of the pope. 

Z5B9 Hay any Work 34 Leaue your Nonresidencie, and 

r r other sinnes, sweete Popes now 1689 Andros Tracis 
106 We often say, that ^every man aa& a pope in his 
belly*. x96!2-7x H Walpole Verim's Aneed Peanf, (1786) 
II. 67 This Coquerel, 1 find by another note, was Geneialis 
moaetanuS| or Pope of the mint, mtowhich the reformation 
was to be introduced x8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past iv 111. 
(1876) 446 In the churches immediately dependent upon the 
rapal see [there was elected] a pope of fools. iSid 447 
The bishop, or the pope, of fools performed the divine 
service habited in the pontifical garments. 1854 Hawthorne 
in ff, * W(/i (i^S> II 40 The family are followers of 
Dr McMiIl, who is the present Low-Cimrch pope of Liver- 
pool. t8p3 Nation (N Y.) 19 Tan, 46/3 Burne-Jones 
acewted him [Rossetti] as the inmlhble Pope of Art 
1 3 In early times, A bish^ of the Oinstian 
Church , spec, in the Eastern Church, the title of 
the Bishop or Patriarch of Alexandna. Ohs 
1563 /fo/ziz/ieni Idolatry IT , {iZsg) 185 All notable 
Bishops were then called Popes 1570 Foxn A 6* Af (ed 3) 
ii/i Y" name Pope .may peraduenture seme more tolerable, 
as which hath ben vsed m the olde time emong bishops 
*636 PRYNNB Unbtsh Tim (1661) 148 From the time of 
Heradas, the Patriarch of Alexandna was called Papa , 
that 15 , Pope, or (^ndfather, (before the Bishop of Rome 
was so stiled) x8<tt Neale East Ck I 126 In correctness 
of speech, the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate 
who has a claim to that title the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Pope, of (^nstanti- 
nople and Jerusalem, Archbishop 
tb. Pope John = Fbbstsk John Ohs, rate. 
C13X1 Tst Eng Bk, Atner (Arb.) Introd 30^ They of 
Indyeu hath one prynce & that is pope lohn Ibid 32/1 
Popi lohn ye raooste myghtyste kynge, 

H, Transferred uses. 

4 , A small thick-bodied freshwater fish of the 
Perch family ; the RufF, (So Ger. papst.) 

*653 Walton Angler Table, Diiections how and with 
what baits to fish for the Ruffe or Pope. 1740 R Brookes 
Arto/ Angling i xv 44 The Ruff or Pope seldom exceeds 
SIX inches [mjength], and is cover’d with rough pnckly 


1 6 . A weevil which infests malt or gram. Obs, 
1638 Rowland Mmfefs Theat Ins, io 85 The English call 
the Wheat-worm Kis, Pope, Bowde, Weevil and Wibil. 
*743 Eond fi Counity Brew tv, (ed. 2) 359 At Winchester 
t^y call this Insect [Weevil], Po^e, Black-bob, or Creeper 
6. A local name for vanons birds, from their 
colotuiiig or stout form ‘ a. The Puffin {Pratercula 
axclud), b. The Bullfincli (cf. Ger. domjfaff), c 
TheRed-haokedShnke(ZanzuscolluriO), d. The 
Painted Finch or Nonpareil (Passerma ctns), 

1674 Ray Collect , Water Fowl 92 The Pope, called in 
some places Puffins, 1864 iT ^ Q 3rd Ser V 124/2 Pope, 
Nope, Alp, Red-Hoop, and Tony-Hoop, are all provincial 
wpellations of ..the common Bullfinch, 1885 Swainson 
Pfosi Names Birds 47 Red-backed shrike . Pope (Hants) 
1894 Newton Birds, Papin, .known as the Bottlenose, 
Coultemeb, Pope, Sea-Parrot 
in, 7 , attrib, and Coiiib, (all from i), sispope- 
hurmng (ib), -conjurer^ -trumpery*, pope-bulled, 
-consecrated, -given, -pleasing, -powdered, -prompted, 
-nd adjs,; pope-cutbolio, a Roman Catholic; 
pope-day, the anniversary of the Gnnpowder Plot 
(Nov, 5) ; pope-fly, an insect which infests grain 
(cf, sense 5) { tpope-hom, ?a conch-shell as used 
m celebrating pope-day ; pope-king, the pope as 
a sovereign; pope-nighfc, pope-day, pope- 
worsliipper, hostile term, for a Roman Catholic* 


x6o3 Warner /a Eng ix xlviu 226 But Godhoode none 
in Indian Golde, and *pope-bald hopes shall mis. 176a 
Humd Hist Eng Iavik (x8o6 ) V. 126 One of the most 
innocent artifices was the additional ceremony, pCnip, and 
. , .. burning was celebrated m 


which had occurred eveiy year since t 
Popish Plot CXS54 G Menewe {title) A Plaine subueisyon 
of all the argumentes, that the *PopecathoIykcs can make 
for the mamtenaunce of auiicular confession. 1570 Foxe 
A if M {^h. 2) 1705/1 margin. The procedinges of the 
.u_,. i.__ * Religion 1679 


mancers, , ^ • 

Haughty Spain's *Pqpe-consecrated fleet xSax Colmnbian 
Centinel (Boston, U S ) 10 Nov 1/4 Monday last, Nov. sth, 
being ‘*Pqpe Day’. 1903 A Matthews in /’r/w Cal Soc, 
Mass VIII 104 It IS possible that he [Joyce Junior] con- 
tinued to parade the streets of Boston on Pope Day. *750 
G Hughes Baibadoes 84 The *Pope-fly. This insect is 
better known by the great desti action it causes in almost 
' ■ * * • * • Boston Gaz 


*Pope-horn, to their own natural, noisy, abilities 
Mario Ganbaldt In Macm, Mag, XL VI 250 We will settle 
With the pontiff when we have dethroned the *Pope-king 
*773 J Rowe 6* Diary s Nov (1903) 254 Very quiet 
for a^Pope Night x8 Whittier Pr, Wks (1B89) II 390 
Pope Night, was celebrated by the early settlers of New 
England. 1556 Olde Antichrist 82 b, Yon *pope pleasing 
slaues. rtxWa Oldham Wks 4- Retn, (1686) 39 By Popes, 
and *Pope-nd Kings wheld, and lov'd, 1603 Harsket 
Pop Impost xxi 137 To enntch their purses by selling 
their *Pope tiumpeiy. 1379 J Stubbes Gaping Gulf £ iij. 
Who so marieth with any *pope worshipper can not tell 
when to be sure of him 

b. Combinationswithpope’fl: +pope'skinglit, 
a designaliou sometimes applied in Scotland to a 
priest of the Roman Chuich, who was commonly 
styled Sc/tir (1. e. Sir) So and So, as a rendering of 
L. Domtnus • see Jamieson, s. v., and cf. ‘ Sir Hugh 
Evans ’ in Twelfth Night*, f pope’s-milk, a jocu- 
lar name for some kind of dri^, pope’s nose 
«■ pai son* s nose, 

1558 W Mill in Spottiswood Hist Ck, Scot. (1655) 95 
They call me Walter, and not Sir Walter , I have been too 
long one of the »Popes Knights 1795 Brydson View 
Herald v 175 A title [Sir] thus employed judicially, and 
disclaimed as characterising the pope^ knights, appears 
to have had some other foundation, than mere couitesy. 
180B Jamieson s v.. The phrase, Pope's Knights, seems to 
have been used only in contempt. X672 J. A. H Murray 
Compi Scot Introd. 109 This Sir James Inglis, a 'Pope's 
Kiught was a churchman of considerable distinction at 
court in the reign of James V. 1633 Brereton Trem (Chet- 
ham Soc.) 130 Bumfc aqiiavitae and *popes-milk. *796 



nose, and all 

Pope (pdbp), sh^ [=F., Qen.pope,^, Russ, 
and OSlav. norra>, pop^, app. ad. WGer. ^pap 5 
(whence OWX.pfi^o), ad. later Gr. waitas priest; 
see Papa 2.] A parish priest of the Greek Church 
in Russia, Servia, etc. 

x66a J Davies tr Ohanui Voy Amhass, xgo The other 
Ecclesiastical Oiders are distinguish’d into Pioto-popes, 
Popes, (or Priests) and Deacons 1723 Pres St Rtissia I 
86 He was followed by a great number of Popes, or secular 
Pi lests, and a multitude of People 1855 Engltskwoman in 
Russia 1x9 Of course you are aware that no pope can have 
a cure unless he be mai ried x8B6 W. J. Tucker E But opt 
26 The Roumanian pope, seated opposite us, practised, 
amongst other vices, those of a Bacchanalian tendency. 
i88to Mom, Post 23 Jan. 2/3 The Church m Hungary, with 
Its keen party fights and its 'popes ', whose chief function 
seems to be to make their parishioners dependent on then 
help m all the oidinary concerns of life 

Pope (p^np), sh 3 [Echoic : see quot.] A name 
given m New England to the Whip-poor-will 
{Antrostomus voaferus), 

17B1 S Peters Hist Connecticut 257 The Whipperwill 
hw so named itself hy its nocturnal songs It is alki called 
the pope, by reason of its darting with great swiftness, from 
the ebuds almost to the ground, and bawling out Pope 1 
t Pope, V, Obs, [f. Pope j^.i] 

1 . tntr, (Also to pope it,) To play the pope, to 
act as pope. 

*537 Cromwell in Meinman Life ^ Lett (1902) II, 89 
Paul popith Jolyly, that woll desire the worlde to pray for 
the kinges apeyrement 1624 Bp Moumtagu Gagg 95 
UrbOT the eight, that now Poj^th it, 1646 Bp, Maxwell 
am a Issach, 6 There be some few Patriarchs who Lord 
It, and Pope it over tbe Lords inheritance. 

2 Popping vbl, sh,, going after the pope, embrac- 
ing popery. (Cf. to go a Maying^ See also 
Pope 1 i b, quot. 1887. 
x6o8H Clapham Ertvur L^ Hand 8 Are you now ready 
to go a poping ? , I had thought there had bin many grounds 
that would have kept you from poping. 

Popcorn (pSi'pdsm) [Late OE. fd/ulipi, 
f. pdpaYovE sh.^ -f- -ddm, -dom ] 

I. The office, position, or dignity of pope (of 
Rome) ; the tenure of ofifice of a pope ; = Papacy i. 
a zx» 0 ,E, Ckion, an iri8 Discs xeares eac forSferde se 
papa Faschalis & feng lohan of Gaitan to jiam papdome. 
o Hononus feng to pape dom. 14^ 

Ota G H^e Law Arms (S. T S ) 74 'Thai had na rycht to 
the pape dome 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 103 Geuen at 
Latetane ttie tenth yere of our pqpedome. 1678 Wanley 
Wond Lit World V i S74 466/1 Lro. .received the Pope- 



FOPSDOMSHIF. 
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FOFF’S EYE. 


dom at the Einperours hands xmx Lady Fomfret Zgif, 
(1805) III. 76 The nches acjauired by the family in the long 
popedom of their uncle, urban the Eighth iflas Ld 
CocKBURK Me 7 n, 239 After as much plotting as if it had 
been for the Popedom he got in [to the town CouncilJ 
b. transf, and Jig Applied to a position of 
supreme authority in any religious system ; also, 
satirically, in other capacities. 

X588 Ma.>PreL Eptsi* (Arb) 22 Walde-graues profession 
ouerthioweth the popedome of Lambehith. xs8g /fay any 
Work 34 Good lohn of Canterbury leaue thy ropeiaome. 
16x3 PoRCHAS Pilgnmage (1614) 239 After this time was 
the Caliphate or Popedome diuided 1836 EncycL 1 
8x4/1 He continued to be called caliph, and bequeathed 
the Mohammedan popedom to his posterity 1837 Lock* 
HART Scott xxxiv, Absurdities into which his reverence for 
the po^om of Pateinoster-Row led him 
2, Ihe papal government; esp. as a political 
state ; = Papacy 2. 

xd4x Milton Ch, Govt v. Wlcs. 1851 III. 116 What the 
Bishop hath laid together to make plea for Prelaty , 
Though indeed, if it may stand, it will inferre Popedome 
all as well 1678 Doctrine o/Demh 21 Yet now aie many 
such broachars.. within the Popedom 1820 H Matthews 
Diary of Invalid 206 His Holiness claims feudal superiority 
over the kmgdom, as a fief of the Popedom. xB8o Short- 
nousi % Inghsant xxiv^ Bologna , delivered itself up to 
the Popedom upon a capitulation, 
b. An ecclesiastical polity resembling the papacy 
X54S Brinklow Compl xiv (1B74) 3^ Lesse theie shuld 
want anything to a perfyght pope dome, the bisshops caused 
a proclamacyon to be set out in the kyngs name, that from 
henseforth the ceremonyes of the chuich, that were of the 
popys makyng, shuld no more be taken for the popys ceie* 
monys, but the kyngs. 164s Milton Apol Smcct, iv, Wks. 
1851 III 089 A Church-government, which wants almost no 
circumstance, but only a name to be a plaine Popedome 
178X S. PcTHRS /list, Connecizcui 96 The lay magistrates, 
who were further mortified to see Ministers among the 
Representatives .cried out, 'This is a presbytenal pope- 
dom x88a-3 Selu^s EfuycL Relig. Ktunvl. III. 2520/1 
Flacius, with whom he labored atone time for the esUblisn- 
ment of a Lutheran popedom. 

Hence erron f Po'pedomiihlp. Obs, 

X588J.ASKC Elisi, TnwffpkausS His Popedomship with 
Myter, Crowns & Crosse, Are all bestow'd on Pius quintus 
grace. 

t Po’peliead. Obs, [f. Pope sb^ + -head ] 

« POPEHOOD. 


1387 Trcvisa (Rolls) VII. 87 lohn )je nynten}>e, 
pope, sntte in he popehede fy ve 3ei e 1480 Caxton CId oiu 
E ng, IV. (X520) 37/2 This man lefie his popehead and wente 
to Agnppa. 1556 Oldc AntickriU 91 in the thrid moneth 
of hys popeheadde. 

t Pope-boly, a, {sb,') Ohs, Forms * 4paplioly, 
5 poope-, poppe-, ^oinp-)holy, 5-6 pop holy, 
S -7 pope-holy. [apx^. f. Popis shy + Holy d., but 
taken in some way to represent F. pafelard hypo- 
critical: see Papelaud. In the first recorded 



*c Wks X843 1 . 209 Pophoiy 
i [Lollards] to pub- 


instance translating OF. pafclardie hypocrisy 
(Rom. Rose).] Pretending to great holiness ; (of 
actions, words, etc.) chaiacterized by a show or 
pretence of piety ; sanctimonious, hypocritical. 

X377 Langl. P pi B. xiii. 284 Was none suche as hyrn- 
self, no none so pope-holy [v rr, pomp holy, poppe holy ; 
C. vii. 37 pop, poppe, pope, pomp holy] X387 Trbvisa 
I/tgden (Rolls) v. 165 pis luhanus . . bycam a monk, and 
made hym fill papholy \v, r, pop holy] under monkes wede 
[L. Cm time sub mouackatu ntagneun religtomm swim 
lanti\, CX440 yacoPs Well 74 Seynt gregone seyth,,.i)at 
an ypoci 

Poems (Rolls) II. 251 1 
cioun. tfxttip Skelton ^ , 

and peuysshe presumpcion prouoked them [ 

lysshe and to pieche ..howe it was idolatry to oifie to 
ymages of our blessed lady x^ra A, ^ M, (ed. 2) 
205 b/2 To cast y dyrt of these Popeholy Monkes in their 
owne face. 1589 Coofrr Admon, 223 Some hypocrites and 
Pope-hoUe persons. 

Ifb. erron, Popishly devout or holy. 
x^D. R[ooer5] Treat, SatramA, $ Pope-holy jpersons, 
who are so leavened with superstition, that they thinke the 
Sacraments are holy things even by the work wrought. 

B. sb, Hypoensy, To play the pope-holy : to 
play the hypocrite. 

7rtx366 Chaucer Rom, Rosei^x^ Another thing was don 
there write, That semede lyk an ipocrite, And it was clepid 
Poope-holy {Pafelardie tH apeldel, ^1430 Lydg. Mtn 
Poems (Peicy Soc.) 46 For pophoiy and vyce loke wel 
aboute. <sx$x8 Skelton mogfiyfi 467 Counterfet con- 
scyence, peuysshe pope holy, a 1555 Bp Gardiner in Foxe 
A,^ M, (xsDs) 746 Luough some accompt me a papist, yet 
1 cannot play the pope holy, as thold term was. 

Hence f Fopa-lio'linevK Ohs,^ sanctimonious- 
ness, hypocrisy. 

X5a8 TWdalb Ohed, CUr, Man 88 Twich the scabbbe of 
ypocresye or popehotynes and goo aboute to vtter then 
raise doctrine. x<3S Goodly Primer^ Passion v, Such is the 
trape holiness & ieigned righteousness of hypocrites, 
Golding Calvin on Dent lx. 359 To their seeming it is a 
spice of moonkish hypocrisie or popeholinesse to thanke God 


Popebood (p^tt’phud). (pE. pdpan-hdd^ f. 
pdpa^ 'Bovn + -had, -hood.j The condition of 
being pope ; the papal dignity, 
cxooo ABlpric I/om, (Ih.) 11 . xa6 Hwaet tia Gregorius, 
si 89 an he papan-had underfeng. 1387 Trevjsa Rigden 
(Rolls) Vn. 85 pe pope lohn satte in his popehode sex 
monthes. CX449 Prcock Repr, (Rolls) 439 Popehode is of 
the wil of Cnst to be had in sum person to be chose as the 
successour of Peter. X838 Longp Prose Wks. 

1886 I. 376 As soon . as he undertook the popehood, the 
monks were sent to their beloved work, 

PopeiBza: see Popish. 
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Pope Joan. [After the fabulous female pope 
Joan (But cf. its Fr. name natn jaune yellow 
dwarf ) 

xfioo Spenser F Qi\y\ ^ Sometimes she laught, as merry 
as Pope Jone C1597 Harincton Ungas Ant (1779) It* 
195 Pope Julio was a greate and wary player, being a 
;oode companyon, and as the phrase is, as mery as Pope 
bane ] 

A card-game played by three or more persons, 
with a pack from which the eight of diamonds has 
been lemoved, and a tray or boaid having eight 
compartments for holding the stakes, these bemg 
won by the players who play out certain caids; 
see quot, 1887. Also aitrtb, 

1732 Mrs Delany in Life <$• Carr, (1861) I 373 After 
supper play at pope Joan or commerce till eleven. X79X 
A C Bower Dianes <$■ Corr (1903) 118 We had a great 
Rout last nigbi, I lost ten shillings at Pope Joan. 1826 
Hone Every day Bk, I 90 A juvenile party closely seated 
round a large table, with a Pope Joan board in the middle ; 
each well supplied with mother o -pearl fish and counters 
watching the tum-up, ox peeping into the pool to see how 
rich it IS. 1837 Dickens Pickw, vi 1887 All Year Round 
S Feb 66 Pope Joan has survived to the piesent day in the 
modified foim of* Newmaiket ’ 

Fopekm (pd'i-pkm). confemphmts, [See -kin ] 
A little or petty pope. 

X890 m Cent, Diet 

fPopel- Obs Also 4 popelle, -ill, -ulle, 5 
-ell, -U, -le. [ME. a. OF. pople (1355 m Godef.), 
pottple (Picard, Tournai), vanant of popre (1316), 
pop{^p)ej poupe, an inferior kind of fur , derivation 
unknown.] The name of a kind of fur in quot, 
1351 said to be that of the squirrel 
The French documents in which it is mentioned, cited hy 
Godefroy, belong to Flanders and Picardy In England, 
fiequently mentioned in documents wiitten in Latin and 
French j raielyinEng context 
Z327 Lett, Bk, E JLond, If. 183 b, Forura de popelP de 
vij tins sexaginta bestias; Forura de popelV de vj tins 
Quinquaginta et duas beslias [ti. in Riley jJ/m Lond, 
(xB68) 153 A fur of popelle of 7 tieis, 60 beasts; a fur of 
popelle of 6 tiers, 52 beasts ] 1342 m Rogers Agnc ^ 

Pnees 11. 539/3 (Merton Coll Acets.) Furruia de popel. 
1351 Lett Bis I, Lond If 208 Furree de Pellure come de 
nieneveyr, Gris, Pnriee Dcstranlyng, PopelP Desquuels [tr. 
in Riley 267 Popelle of squiiiels], Bys des Conyns des levres 
X365 Lett, Bk G, Lond, If 162 b, ( 3 e nul entremelle Roskyn 
cn popiiir [tr in Riley 329 That no one shall mingle 
roslyn with ftpidle,] xgSo-x Durham Aa: Rolls (Surtees) 
590 In una iuruta de popill empt pro d'lio Pnore, xs, 1421 
Will of Rorlon (Someiset Ho ), Vnam de togis meis furratis 
cum popell, 1493 Will of Mag, Thome Qverey 18 July, 
Unam togam talarem de scarlett penulatam cum popilfurr 

fPopelard, popilarde, poplart, etc., var. 
Papulard, altexecl after Pope or Popb-holy, 

?ax5oo Chester PI, v. 233 What the Devilles 1 eyles the 
poplart. Ibid 273 Popeiard ! thou preachest os a pie. 
im (E. E. T S ) 447 This popeiard pope here present, with 
Couetuousnes aye was fully bent. 

[ Fo peler. Obs. Also 4 popler, 5 popelere. 
[Origin obscure : cf. Poppel, OF popelle ; also 
f. med L. popia spoon (Du Cange), Popaud,] A 
water-bird, the spoon-bill. 

1400 in Test Ebor (Surtees) 1 . 276 Aulam meam cum 
poplers textam. et lectummeum integium cum costeiis de 
lubeo cum pqpleis et armis meis broudatum. CX440 Piomp 
Parv 408/2 Popelere, byrd (or schovelerd, infra), popnlvs 
X459 in Pastes Lett 1 . 479, ij. clothis portrayed full of pope- 
lers. Ibid, 483 Item, j. liangyng clothe of popelers. [1894 
Newton Diet, Birds^ Popeler, an old name for the Spoon 
bill, Platalea lencorodia 1905 Westm, Gass 28 Oct, 3/2 
The spoonbill, which still nests as near as Holland,, used 
to breed in the Eastern Counties, where it was known as 
the popeler ] 

FopelOSS (pott’plfes), a, [f. Pope sh?- + -less.] 
Without a pope 

x868 W, C. Cartwright Papal Conclaves 57 At present 
the peace of the Popeless city is left entirely to the care of 
Monstgnor Governatore, xpoa A. Lang Hist Scot II xi\ 

f z8 £fo might become a Catholic aftei the manner of 
lenry VI II, and enforce a popeless Catholicism 
Popelioan, -qiian, obs forms of Pdblioan. 
Popelikd (pda’piloik), a (adv,) [f Pope 4^.1 
-h -LIKE.] Like or resembling a pope. 

XSS3 Becon Rehqnes qf Rome (rs^s) 815 Their fore- 
fathers and Popelike predecessours. x^ Marptel, Epit 
(1843) S3 As popelike and pontificall, as my Lora of Cantei- 
buue. 16x3 PuRCHAS Plumage, India (1864) 150 The 
Brama, or Popehke Bramene m these paits, who by his 
authority dispenseth with many of then: Lawes, and dissol- 
ueth Marriages z8o8 Moore Corruption 111, Nor .Could 
pope-like kings escape the levelling blow 
D. ado. In the manner of a pope, 

XS74 LfeTothAbp Canterb, Pref Cviijb, From Scot- 
land he takes shipping, and popelike steppes over into 
Ireland. . « , , 

Fopelinff (pdh’phg ), [f. Pope shy + -lino 1 1 , 2 . 
Perh. sometimes associated with F. papalin, It, 
papahnox cf Papalin.] 

fl. An adherent, follower, or minister of the 
pope; a papist ; m i6th c. mostly, a popish eccle- 
siastic. Obs, 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 93 h, I can see 
that the old Popelynges haue all to berayde vs. 1570 
Foxe A, 4 M. (ed. a) 284/x The sentence of the pope and 
his popelings. x6o6 Warner Alb Eng xiv Ixxxi. (1612) 
340 Nor memell we that Popelings her nor Puntanes should 
brook. 1643 Prynnb Popish R. Favonnie 73 Our English 
Nation too, now devoted as a prey to the barbarous Irish, 


iiraigne Ropelings 1677 W. Hughes Man of 
Sm I. vii 31 Whatever wild Discourses, or Behaviours, 
Popes and Popehns have been guilty of. 1705 Hickerim- 
GILL Prtest-cr, i, 8 How can the Pope and all his Pope- 
lings, and General Councils be infallible in their Faith? 

2 . A little or petty pope ; one who acts as pope 
on a small scale, {contemptuous ) 

1588 Marprel Epist, (Arb ) 6 None but AnUchristian 
popes and popehngs euer claimed this authontie vnto 
themselues <7x629 Layton Syons Plea (ed. 2) 23 The Pre- 
lats . derive their Authority fiom the Pope; carry them- 
selves as Popelings 1654 Gataker Disc Apol, 75 Having 
given a Bill of divorce to one Pope, beyond the Seas, enstol 
and enthrone a goodlie number of Popelings . at home. 
X799 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, VII. 1^9 Still Ae pope 
- A_j ij 1.- 1 , arm u ” 


bears sway. And would-be popelings, arm^d with Birimng- 
hani keys, Yet rouse us from the dead repose we seek 1880 
E Herries Mem, J C H ernes H 284 An anti-Protestant 
Church, over which, and over a prosuate laity, a legion 
of pat ochial popelings should leign supreme. 

tFo*pelote. Obs, rare^'K [perh. ad. OF. 
poupelet ' petit poupou ’ (Godef.), with changed 
suffix cf. PoPLET.] A pet, darling. 

c Chaucer Millers T, 68 There nas no man so wys 
}>at Koude thenche So gay a popelote 01 swiche a wenche 

Popely (po^“‘plO» Jtn 6 Sc paiplie. [f. 
Pope sby + -it 1.] Of, pertaining to, 01 befitting 
a pope, 

az6oo Lindesafs Chfon. Scot, (S.T S.) I. 4x3 (MS. I) 
His prelacie pomp nor paiplie [Lyndesay Test, Papyngo 
577 papale] gravitie..Avaiired hm nocht. 1826 Southey 
Yvid, Eccl, AnM, 308 Taking upon himself what may be 
ctfiled the Popely pnvilege of selling indulgences. 
tPo'peness. Obs, vonce-wd, [f Pope -i- 
-NEBS ] Quality or charactenstic of a pope. 

ax68ii Leighton Comm, xPet (1817) I. m. 8 There is 
natuially this Popeness m eveiy man's mind, . a kind of 
fancied infallibility in themselves. 

fPoperi. Obs, prob, *= Popakd. 
c 1430 Tvoo Cookery bks 63 A Ryal Fest. Le iij cours. 
Gely. Datys in comfyte Fesaunt, Gullys. Poper [etc.], 
f-Poper^, Obs, rare^\ (?) (Hazlitt suggests 
‘a papist’) 

*575 Gascoigne Pr, Pleas. Kemlw Poems 1870 II, 93 
When her maiestie entred the gate, there stoode Hercules 
for Poiter, presenting the keyes .with these words . . , My 
Trends a Porter 1 , no Poper heie am plast 
Poper; see Popper 

tPo'periche. Ohs, rare [f. Pope shy + 
Riche, after kingrich, bishopric, etc.] =* Popedom. 

X387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) V 231 In fa nynjje jere of 
his poperiche. Ibid, VI. 409 panne he hym self occupiedc 
k^opeiiche. 

Popery (p^u-psri). Also 6 papry, popyrle, 7 
poppxe. [f Pope sb,^ -i- -bry.] 

1 . The doctrines, practices, and ceremonial asso- 
ciated with the pope as head of the Roman Catholic 
Cliiirch; the papal ecclesiastical system; the 
Roman Catholic religion, or adherence to it. (A 
hostile term.) 

^* 5?4 Tindale Exp, Math, v-vu, (a 1550) 64 To beleue 
thefamingesof ouremooste holy father, al hissupeistityouse 
poperye and inuiBible blessynges. cxS4o Pilgr, T 277 m 
TfiywidsAnimcMv 1 85 Nothing but papry 

spiong owt of Antichrist, full of foxry 1550 Cranmer Wks 
(Parker Soc ) I 6 But what availeth it to take away beads, 
pardons, pilgrimages, and such other like popew ,50 longas 
two chief roots remain unpulled up ? ^ 1594 Hooker h(xl 
Pol iv. iv § X The name of Popery is more odious than 
very Pagainsme amongst diueis of the more simple sort 
X638 Hamilton Papers (Camden) I 32 All discipline and 
seiamonies to haue heine estimed and damned as poyntes 
of poprie. 1686 Evelyn Diary 5 May, All engines being 
now at work to bring in Popery z6^ Declar, Right 
Will, 4 Mary c 2 His highness the Prince of Orange (whom 
it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious Instru- 
ment or delivering this Kingdom from Popery and aibitiary 
Powei). 17 Orange Toast in Sir J. Barrington Recoil, 
(X827) Aldermen ojSktnnerd Alley, The glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of the great and good King William 
— not forgetting Oliver Ciomwell who assisted in redeeming 
us from Popery, Slavery, Arbitrary Power, Brass Money, 
and Wooden Shoes. X77c-8x Johnson L P , Garth Wks, 
111 . 26 It IS observed by Lowtb, that there is less distance 
than is thought between scepticism and popery * and that 
a mind wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly seeks repose 
in an infallible church. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (1872) 126 
The erv of ‘ No Popeiy ’ is foolish enough in these days 
2 fg. Assumption, or acceptance^ of authority 
like t£^t of the pope. 

xyti Amherst 'Terrse Ftl No. ax (1754) xo6, I would 
therefore humbly propose a reformation of karnin^ from 
the pbilosopbicaf popery, which prevails at present xn oui 
universities 1733 Berkeley Def Free ihtnh tn Math 
§ 16 It IS even introducing a kind of philosophic popery 
among a free people. 

Hence Fo perypho’bla, dread or honor of 
popeiy. 

1826 [H. Best] Four Years France 18 My mother was 
perfectly free from popery-phobia. 1895 W. Mason in 
Church Times 3 Ang. 108/3 The old Popen phobia which 
one had hoped had been long ago dead and buried. 
Pope^S eye- [Called m Ger. pfaffensbisschen 
priests bit, prob. as being a tit-bit which the pnest 
was supposed to claim ; in F, onl de Judas Judases 
eye; ‘eye* referring app. to its rounded form.] 
The lymphatic gland surrounded with fat m the 
middle of a leg of mutton ; regarded by some as 
a tit-bit. 

1673 J. W. Vinegar 4 Mustard B iv. Husband, pray cut 
me the Popes Eye out of the Leg of Mutton, lue try if 



POPB^S HEAD. 


I caa eat a lilt of It. i68aT Gibson i\ (i^g7)App.i 

A eland which % e commonly call in sheep the Nut or Poi« s 
eye. lyss Johksok, Pt^esepfe, the gland suiroanded with 
fat m the middle of the th^h why w called I Imow not 
1844 H Stephens Far^n IL 98 The piece of fat in it 
cahed the Pope’s e>e, is considered a delicate morceau by 
epicures* 

Pope’s head. [From its appearance*] 

1 . A species of cactus, MeUeacitts communis^ 
growing on barren sandy wastes in S* America and 
some of the W. Indian islpds, and producing its 
dowers on a woolly coshion or head, beset with 
bristly and spin« ^ ^ ^ 


2 . A round brush or broom with a long handle, 
for sweeping ceilings, dnstmg pictures, etc. ; also 
called Turlis heed. 

x8a4 Scott Let to Mise BailUe 12 Feb in Lockhart 
What sweeping is required is most easily perfonned by a 
^ush like what the housemauds call a Po^'s h^- *8^ 
Mas* Edgeworth Leoo ^ 1. v, You’re no wium, indeed, 

if you don’t see a cobweb as long as my arm Run, run, 

— Lfu *1.— vBm.* T.cvtnr vac vR/Jc /7 


Miss MiTFORt) ytlle^e Ser. ii. (1863) 279 She bad sitten out 
by help of*, putting her fingers in her ears, two or three 
popgun lectures, on chemistry and mechames* 

Hence Po p*gnn. v. trans., to discharge a pop- 
gun at; Popgtiimer; Po pgu'imery ; Po*p- 
gu nxiisig a. 

xjzx Amherst TerratFil No 48(172® 269 Those abomin- 
able monsters ..pop-gun with their huge trunks the poor 
constellations, and turn the milky way into a salt posset. 
X83X Cou Hawker Vzaty (1893) IL 25 The tag*rag pop- 
gunners blaring away at the fieldfares *846 I 6 ut 273 
Loads of popgunnine blackguards, a 1849 Poe Mar^euia 
Wks. 1864 III. 499 The lightness of the artillery should not 
degenerate into popgunnery. 

Pop-lioly, variant of Popr-holy Obs. 

Popi, obs. form of Poppy, 
l^Opian (p^^ptan), a. Also Pope'an, Po- 
pe! an, [f. proper name + -ian.] Of or 
pertaining to the poet Alexander Pope (or his 
poetry). Popian couplet : a heroic couplet in the 
manner of Pope. 

x8os Anna Seward LeiU (1811) VI. 33 The ear may ^ 
contented to want the luxury of the Popean numbers X865 


Vopesllip (p^'^pjip)* [f‘ Fope + -ship.] 
1 . The office of pope ; popedom, popehood. 
c 1440 AlphaUt 0/ Tales 40a He was asoyhd, & restond 
to com agayn vnto Rome; and he t«ke ^ pbpeshup agayn 
on hand. X597 Beard Theatre Gods Juagem. (1612} ^58 
So he passed the blessed time of his holie Popeship with 
this vertuous dame, xd4o Sir E Derinc Sf. on Rdxg* 
23 Nov. ui 8 Hee pleads Popeshiy under the name of a 
Patriarch. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv (1872) 124 Popeship, 

S iintuol Fatherhood of God's Church, is that a vain sem- 
ance, of doth and parchment f 
2 . The personality of a pope : with possessive 
pronoun as a humorous appellation. 

x64e Sir £. Bering in Ruriiw. Hist CoU. nt, (1602) I zoo 
The Canon-Law, of more use unto his Pofiesbip than both 
the other, 1705 HicKERiNGiLi.i’mrr-cr.iL l xi And who 
dare .» question what bis Poi^hip would be at? i8a6 
W, R Andrews Crit. Rev. Foxis Bk. Martyrs II. 187 
'What necesrity could there be for all this attention on the 
part of his royal poperiup ? 

Pop688 (po«i*pes). [L FoP£ shX 4 * -RSS. Cf. 
Papess] a supposed female pope. 

tpq; More DyMoie m. Wks. 227/a But were 1 Pope; By 
my soule quod he, I would ye wer, & my lady your wife 
Popesse too. 1677 W. Hughes Man o/Sm il xu. 239 His 
Farewell to her was. Were you but Popess, 1 would 
willingly relinquish my daira. x8m W Taylor Hut, 
Svrv. Gentt. Poetry L Z53 In another scene, the Virgin 
thus intercedes with her Son for the popess [Pope Joan] m 
purgatory. 

Popestant (pdh'pes^t). Also 6 popistant. 
[£ Pope sb}^ after Protjsstant.] A nonce-word 
lor Papist as opposed to proiestant, 
a 1550 Pore Hei^e^o in Had. R P^P HI. 262 , 1 feare 


Is unhke to become a blundering Popistant. x88o Dixon 
JVfwisorHh XIV. 13a Protestants and popestants were to 
him the same. 

t Poppet. Obs. A contemptuous diminutive of 
Pope sb \ peril with allusion to Poppet, Poppet. 

1550 Bale Votaries n. 27 Moche a do had Beren- 
ganus Turonensis .. with the foreseyd Popet Nycolas, for 
Christes Daturall presence to the euchansticau breade 
xfiiz PRYnsEAnfi/. 1x4 Thts Popet hath blasphemed, and 
betrayed all Protestants. 

Popet, obs. f Poppet, Popetlslie, Popetly, 
Popetty, obs. ffi Puppbtish, Poppetlt, etc. 

Pop-eyed, a,: see Pop-. 

Fop-gon, po’pgun, sb, [f. Pop sb.^ or ».i + 
Guh jA, proD. suggested by Pot-odn in sense 2 ] 

L A diud’s toy, consisting of a short straight 
tube from the mouth of which a tlght-fittmg pellet 
19 expelled with a pop by compressing the air in 
the tube with a piston. 

i6ds Hobbes Setxn Philos Proi. ui. (xdBa) x8 Tis of the 
nature of a Pop gun which Children use. 1749 Fielding 
Tom fonts x vi, I value a pistol, or a hlunde^uss, or any 
such thing, no more than a pop gun, x8ox Strutt Sports 
4 * Past. IV. IV, Ihe trunks were succeeded by pot-guns made 
with hollow pieces of elder, or of quills. . These were also 
called popguns, 1847 Alb, Smith CAr Tadpole xv. Just 
as one pellet in a poprgun drives out another 

*7« Addison Spect No 46 P d She is a mecr Sermon 
Po[;gun, repeating and discharging Texts, Proofs fete,]. 
X777 Mrs. E Montagu in Doran Lady 0/ Iasi Cent viii. 
{1673) 215 The scribiers weekly let fly their pop guns at the 
Duchess. 1B83 Hall Caine Cobwebs o/CnU ni. 54 Volleys 
from the popgun of criticism. 

2 Contemptuously applied to a small, inefficient, 
or antiquated fire-arm. 

1849 F E, Napier Excurs. S. A/Hca IL 389 , 1 instantly 
stepped into the next room, to get the old pop-^n there;., 
my finger wa-. in an instant on the trigger xBSe in A 
Bisset Omitted Chapters Htsi, vi, 376 Cromwell’s 
pop-guns, which I will engage did not kill twenty men 
dimng the action [of Dunbar], 

8, attnh* and Copth.y as pop’gunpellet. etc. 

A 17^ T Brow Walk round Land, Presbyi. Meehnsy 
Ho (1709) 17 His Uiei^ Posture and Pop-gnn-way of 
Delivery, x&a Scott Femi. Lett. 11 Jan , Bells rung on 
the true pop-gun principle by the action of air alone, z8a6 


POPINJTAY, 

1387 TREViSAAf/^<fr« (Rolls) IV. 307 Oon mette hym \vi> a 
papengay on his bond 14- . Pol, Rel ^ L Poems iox/251 
The pellycan and the papynjaye x^ Dunbar Twa 
Manit Women 382 , 1 thoght my self a papingay. 

5. 4- popin-, 5“7 popen-, 5-0 popyn-, 6-8 
poppin- , 4-7 5 "JAy, -yay, 5-6 -lay, -iaye, 

-geay, 6 -gaye, -lae, -ioye, -gei, -giay, -gjoye, 
6-7 -gaie, -iaae, 6-8 -gey, 7 -gie, -ia, -jaye, 
-gjay; 7-9 poppinjay, 7- popinjay. 

I30R-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 286 Pio j cage pro le 
pomngay C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii 271 Of Popen- 
eaves, as gret plentee as men fynden here of (Sees 14... 
Chaucer's Merck. T. 1878 (Camb MS ) Syngith ful mtiriere 
than the popyniay [v rr -laye, -gay, popeniay). 14 - . JIf eir- 
Voc m Wr -Wulcker 623/5 Psitagus^ popynyay. i^x 
Caxion Myrr iL vul 84 Ther ben popengajes, whiche ben 
grene & shynyng lyke pecoks 1540 Elyot Image Gov, 
(1556) 7 b, With the lounges of Popmgaics, Nightyngales, 
and other sweete smgyng birdes. 1544 Turner J^mm 
Anghceapopimay. X553E0EN Treat, 
News Ind. (Arb) 10 There bee also grene popingeays. 
X577 Frampton foyjull Newes in. (1596) 94 He had eaten 


Lounsbury Stud Chaucer HI. vii, 136 One of sev^al 
evidences that the Popean couplet existed before Pope had 
} produced anything which any one felt it desirable to imitate, 
j tPepiftr, AlsoSpopefy. [See-FY] 

treats To render popish. 

{ a 1670 Hacket Ahp. Williams i. (1692) i2x As if all were 
, well, w> they be not popified, though they have departed 
! from the church in which they were baptized 1746 W. 
1 Horsley Fool (1748) IL 67 Though he may not make them 
Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 
tFopilf ^ (or sb altrib.) Se. Obs rare^^. 
[app. L L. populous people,] Of the people; 
1 plebeian 

2536 Bellbnden Seei iv xiv (i8ai)I 146 Forfair; 
m quhilk sumtime was ane Strang castel, within ane loch, 
quhare smdry kingis of Scottis maid residence. .thocht it is 
now hot ane popil town 

Popil(l, popille, obs. forms of Popple. 
PopiHon, early form of Popuieon Obs 
+Po*piiial, «. Ohs, rare- \ \pA,li.poptndlis^ 
£ popTna cook-shop.] 

x6^ Blount Glossogr,^ Popinal, of Cookery, or belonging 
to not or places of not, as Alehouses, Taverns, etc. 

’I'Popina'tioii. Obs rare'"''* [n. of action f. L. 
popTndrl to frequent eating-houses, f. as prec ] 

‘ X623 CocKERAM, Popinatiofh an outragious drinking 

x6^ Philufs, P^inatum^ (lat ) also a haunting Poptnas, 
i. Taverns, or Victualing bouses, 

+ PopiTiiaJi. Obs nonce-wd, [f, Pope sb I on 
analogy of Soctnian ] A Papist. 

X613 Sir £. Hoby Cowtiersnarle 66 , 1 was loath such rare 
creatures should be ouer gudgeoned by so foule Fopinians 
Popinjay (p^^pmidg^). Forms see below. 
[In ME. earliest forms a. OF, (and mod.F) 
! papegat (12th papingay (^ 3 ^^ c. in Godef.), 
AF also papetetye -jaye) (1355 in Feyal 
Wills), « Pr. pa^gat, Sp papagayo, Pg. papa- 
gato\ also MHG pa^gsy, Ger. parget, MLG. 
papegoie, Du. papegaai. OF. had also papegau, 
papegadj)t (13th c.), mod.F. papegaui =* Cat. 
papagall. It pap{p)t^Io, ined.L. pap(pytgallus 
(14th c. m Bn Cange), ittod.Gr vavayaXXos, 
Other forms were med.Gr. vavayds, Arab, Uj 
hahagha, babbaghd, Peis, also bapgM, med.L. 
papery MHG papegdn Probably the med.Gr. 
wd Arabic represent the earliest form, due to an 
imitation of the cry of the bird in some African or 
other bai banan language. The form in -gayo, -gaio, 
-gait appears to have arisen by assimilation to the 
name of the European chattering bird, the jay, 
med.L.^tW, Sp. gayo, Pr. and ONF. ged, central 
F. geaz X^jai), whence the OF. and ME. papegat 
and papejai, subsequently changed (? after pape, 
pope) to pPpeguy and popejay, and (like nightingale, 
passenger, etc.) to papengay^ popinjay. The forms 
m -gallus, -gallo, -gall, -gau, appear to have been 
assimilated to L. gallus cock, the OF, papegau 
gave the Sc. papingaw,papingo'] 

1 An early name for a parrot. Obs or arch. 
dn all the early forms xiiy, etc. ^ jay,) 
a, 4 papiaye (papeiale, -gad), 4-5 papeiay, 5 
papa«eye,papoiai, -loy (e, Sc, pape-iay (e, (7 pap- 
gay). 

Fapeiai see 4a.3 iz , E. E AlHi. P, B 1465 
Pyes & Mpeiays purtrayed with-inne. <7x386 Chaucer 
Shipmans T 369 Hoorn be gooth murie as a Papeiay 
\ffarl papmiay], CS400 Maundev, (Roxb) xxv. 117 
^htgdes syn^d, and papeiays spekand 14*3 Ja& I 
9 ’ ynlike the crow is to the pape-Iay. 1483 
^th. Attgl, 268/2 A Papeiay (A. A Papeioye), [1653 
Papgay sees.) " 

! 4-5 popeiay, 5 popegaye, pope iaye. 

XM3 Langc. P. Pi. C, XV 173 pe pokok and |)e popeiay 
with here pmude federes, CZ400 Maundev. (183^ xxvil 
274 Manye Popegayes that thei clepen Psitakes in hire 
Langage. 

y, 4 papengay, 5 -ioye, papyniay(e, -gaye, 
papimay(e, 6 -geay(e, Se, -gay. 


nounce distinctly all the Articles of the Creede xooo J. 
PoRY tr. Leo's Africa ix. 349 Of the patrat or poppimay. 
These parrats are commonly founde in the woods of Ethi- 
opia. ixx^Drumm ofHawth Fam Ep Wks (1711)156 
Ine artificial notes of the learned popingayes in the guilt 
cages, 1657 Owen Schism Wks 1852 XTlI 164 An empty 
insignificant word like the speech of pariots and popinjays 
1792 Wolcott ^.PindarjDrfirD/r^cr«;/T i, Lo, lofty poets are 
no longer priz'd, That to an eagle turn’d a popinjay. x8i6 
Scott Old Mart i 5 . The figure of a bird decked with party- 
coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay or parrot. 

e ) 6 papinga, -gaw, -go, 8 popingoe. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 63 The coniplaynt of^ane 
woundit Papingo. <2x550 Fretrts of Bermk 148 in Dun- 
bar's Poems (S T. S ) 290 Als prowd as ony papingo 1570 
Saiir Poems Reform xv 37 « plesand Paun and Papin- 

? iw Cast of aour blyithlyke cullour, a 1583 A, Arbuthnot 
7 eases (f Women in Pinkerton .<4 tic, Scot Poems L 14a The 
papingo in hew Excedis birdis all. [1794 Fopingoe see 3.] 
2 A representation of a parrot, t a. As an orna- 
ment : chiefly m tapestry. Obs, 

[1328 hm. Bp Stapleton (Hingeston-R ) s6d Tria tapecia 
crocei colons pulverizata de papegais ] 13 Gaw, 4- Gr 

Kut, 611 Bryddez on semez, As papiayez paynted pernyng 
bitwene. a 1400-50 A lexander 5129 W ith pellicans & pape- 
ioyes polischt & grauen. 11x440 Sir Degree. 1480 Perreye 
in ylke a plas, And papageyes of grene ? c 1475 Sqr lorve 
Degre 798 A cloth of golde abought your heade, With 
popinjayes pyght with pery reed x^ Inv. Ck. Goods 
(Surtees, No. 97) 140 One su^^of baldking with popin^oyes 
1578 T N tr. Conq. W, India 198 They will make a Parrel 
or Popin Jay of mettall, that his tongue shall shake, and 
his heade move, and his wings flutter, 
b. As a heraldic charge orbeaiing; also as the 
sign of an inn. 

DX480 Lvdg Assembly of Gods 817 A popyniay was hys 
crest ; he was of gret dyfifence. z6^ Lo^ Gas. No. 2306/4 
And the Thursday after, at the Fopmiay in N 01 wich. x868 
CussAKS Her. (1882)92 After the Eagle and the Falcon, the 
Buds of most frequent occurrence in Armory are the Swan, 
Game-cock, Cornish Chough, Pelican, Heron, Popinjay (or 
Parrot). [z88x Burke Peere^e Baronetage 7/z (Sir R. J 
Abercromby, Bart) Three papingoes, vert, beaked and 
membered, gu.) 

3 . The figure of a parrot fixed on a pole as a 
mark to shoot at. Ohs, exc. HuU 


a X546 Hall Chron,^ Hen, VII 1 60, I sawe on a Sondaye 
this Lent .VI C straungiers shotyng at ye Popyngaye 
with Crosbowes. 1630 R, foknsorts Ktngd 4 * Conmvut 
185 There is in each City a shooting with the Peece at 


185 There is in each City a shooting with the Peece at 
a Popingay of wood, set upon some high Steeple X653 
Urquhart Rabelais x. xxiii. 107 Gargaiitua shot at but- 
marks, at the papgay [Fr papegay) from below upwards, 
or to a height. 17^ Statist, Acc. Scot XI, 173 One is 
a perpendicular mark, called a popingoe. . .cut out in wood, 
fixed in the end of a pole, and placed 120 feet high, on the 
steeple of the monastery. z8z6 Scott Old Mort ii. The 
chief [sport] was to shoot at the popinjay. 1825 C* M 
Westmacott Eng, Spy II 8 We’ll shoot at pnde and 
poppmjays. 

4 jig, t a* Formerly applied lo a person in a 
eulogistic sense, in allusion to the beauty and 
ranty of the bird. Obs, rare. 

a xRxo in Wnght Lype P. v. 26 He is papeiai in pyn that 
beteth me my bale, To trewe tortle in a Tour, y telle the 
mi tale e 1430 Lydg Commend. Our Lady 8z O popmiay, 
plumed with al dennesse. CZ450 H0LI.AND Howlat 125 
The Pacoke of pryce That was Pape cald. He callit on 
his cubicular..That was the proper Pape Iaye, provde in 
hisapparale ^ ^ ' 

b. More usually taken as a type of vanity or 
empty conceit, in allusion to the bird’s gaudy 
plumage, or to its mechanical repetition of words 
and phrases, and thus applied contemptuously to a 
person : cf. Pabrot 2, 

«a8 Tindale Ckr Man 89b, The prest ought to,. 
Christen them in the english tonge, and not to playe the 
popengay with Oedo saye ye : volo saye ye and baptumum 
saye ye, for there ought to be nomummynge insoch a mater 
X596 Shaks I Hen. IVy 1. 111. 50, 1 then, all-smarting, with 
xny wounds being cold, (To be so pestered with a Popingay) 
a t6x8 Raleigh Invent. Skipping 41 Pc^injayes that value 
themselves by their out sides, and by their Players coats, 
1678 Otway Frtendsktptn F, v. i, Shall I drawmy Cerebnis 
and cut you off, you gaudy Popinjays? 18x9 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxxv, The fond fool was decked in a painted coat, 


t6. The prevailing colour of the green parrot; 



POPISH. 


POPLIN. 


1121 


a shade of green ; also aitnb, or as adj,^ as popinjay 
blucy colour^ gnen^ yellow, Obs, 

1547 RncoRDE yudtc, Ur 16 b, There aie also oylecoloures 
(that 15 popingey grene) of 111 soi tes . 1573 A ri o/Lummng 
8 If you mingle Azure and Masticot together, you shal haue 
thereof a periite Popinjay greene, 1*77 Brctont Flourish 
Fancie (Grosart) 14^ The colours of her cloath are . red, 
blewe, greene, Cernation, Yelowand popyni^ 1378 Lytb 
Dotioensvi Ixix 746 Couered with a barke of alight greene 
or P^ingay colour 1387 Hahrison England 11. vii, (1877) 1 
17a, 1 might here name hewes deuised for the nonce as 
. popingaie blue. x6z» Pcagham CompU Gent X14 If more 
inclining to a Popmgjay, adde more Pinke to your white 
Lead. x688 R. Holme Armoitty in xix (Roxb ) 157/2 All 
mixt colouis as carnation, Oreng-tawny, Sky colour, Popen- 
gie, Russett, aie bastaid and dishonorable colouis. 17x9 
L’uRrcY Pills II. 10 Beck had a Coat of Popm-jay 1865 
iV, 0 31 d Ser VlII 372/2 Popinjay-gieen, philomel- 
yellow, &c , no longer appear 111 the Army Lists. 

I* b. JName of a plant. Obs, rare~^° and doubtful, 
*658 Phillips, Popmg^^ .also an Herb, so called from 
being of the colour of that bird, being a kinde of greenish 
colour, this Herb is called in Latin Sympbonia 
6. A local name of the green woodpecker. 

[x6x2 Peacham Genii, Exerc, 128 Tei pslchoie would bee ex< 
pressed vppon her head a coionetof .thosegieene feathers 
of the poppiniaie, in token of that victory, which the Muses 
got of .the daughters of Pierins, who after weie turned 
into poppiniaies or wood*peckers ] 1833 G Montagu's 

Ornith Diet, 385 Foppiiyay^ Picm mnats 1894 Newton 
Diet BirdSf Popinjay .has in this country been transferied 
to the Gieen Woodpecker xgoa T. Hardy Mother Mourns 
Poems 73 My popinjays fail from their tappings. 

Hence Fo plnjayess, nonce-zvd 
x8po W A Wallace Only aStsier^ 19a You sweet future 
popinjayess. 

Popish (pc'tt’pij), d5. [f Pope sb,"^ + -isH 1 ] 

1 1. Of 01 pertaining to the pope ; papal. Obs, 
ai$/^o Barnfs Whs, (1573) 324/2 By the authoritie of 
Councels, and by some certaine lawes, both Empenall, and 
Popish, a X348 Hall C/tron , Hen, K 34 b, Fromhis foohshe 
usurped name and Popishe dignitee. 1369 Gude ^ Godhe 

(S T S ) 204 His Popische pryde, and thnnfald Crowne, 
Almaist hes loste thair mycht. 

2. Of or pertaining to popery ; of or belonging to 
the Church of Rome ; papistical. (In hostile use.) 

2328 Roy Rede me (Arb.) xxo Though popisshe curres heie 
at do baicke. 1549 Latimer \th Serm, Edw VI (Arb ) 
104 He wyl kepe hys possession quyctly ns he dyd in the 
popyshe dayes, 1553 Bale Vocacyon Pref. 6 b, Myne hoste 
Lambert was delyueied from hys vayne beleueof purga- 
torye, and other Popysh peltryes 1556 Chi on Gr, Fmats 
(Camden) 6a The occasyone came by popysse prestles 
Ibid 64 He sayd that men wolde have up agayne ther 
popych masse. 1683 Evelyn Diary g NoVj, The King ., 
required indemnity and dispensation to Popish officers 
from the Test 1689 Declar Rights Will A Mary c. 2 § g 
That It IS inconsistent with the Safety and Welfaie of this 
Protestant Kingdom, to be governed by a Popibh Prince 
vjig Blackstone Comm, I V, iv 57 A short summary of the 
laws against the papists, under their three several classes, 
of persons professing the popish religion, popish recusants 
convict, and popish priests, x86a S Wilberforce in Zi/e 
(1882) 111. 11 71 It IS quite sure to stir up a vast amount of 
prejudice from its singularly un-English and Popish tone. 

8 Comb. Po*pash-llk 0 a , that looks like popish. 
X689 R. Ware Foxes d* Firebt ands irr. ig Neither would 
she Countenance any thing that would seem Popish-like. 
1705 Hickdringill Priesi-cr ii. vn. 70 This Popish like 
Adoration (I do not s^.yPeplsh^ but Popishdike Adoration), 

Fopishly (p^“pijli)i [f* prec. +-Ijt 2 ] 
In a popish way ; m the direction of or in accord- 
ance with popish doctrine, practice, or ideas. 

1538 LATiMERjCer. to Cromwell^tsxu (Parker Soc >403 Then: 
school, .maintdned by a brotherhood, not without some 
uile, popishly pardoning, and theiefore now worthily 
ecned. 16x3 Porchas Pilgrimage (1614) 535 He affirmes 
that the conuerts of these parts are more popishly Christian, 
then in the midst of Rome or Spaine, 1678 Wood Life 
I I>ec. (O. H. S.) II. 424 All such that are suspected to be 
popishly addicted 1705 Hickeringill Priest cr 11. vii. 
69 In Popishly affected, or Popishly suspected Reigns 
i8q6 Protestant Jicho xVII. 126/1 This popishly styled 
* Prince of the Apostles 

Fopishuess N’ow jaie, [f. 

Popish + -nji 3S.] The quality or condition of being 
popish; popish doctrine or practice ; popery 
1530 Tindale Answ. More i. ii. Wks, (1572) 280/2 To wishe 
them in better case, .is fleshly mynded popisnnes. 1538 
Bale Thre Lawes 1966 Theolaepopysbnesse is past 
was dampnacyon. 1637 J. Watts Vtttd Ch Eng 23a As 
there is no popishnesse, so, I do not see whal superstitious* 
nesse there can be m it. 

Fopism (poa*piz’m). nonce-wd. [f. Pope + 
-ISM.J The papal system or religion ; « Popery i. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vt. (1872) 123 Formulism, Pagan Pope- 
ism, and other Falsehood ^ Ibid. X26 To. .say See, Protes- 
tantism IS dead} Fopeism is more alive than it, will be alive 
after it 1 

Foplsme, Popistant, varr. Poppism, Po- 

PESTANT. 

fPo'pistry. Obs Var Papistby, after 
1545 Brinklow Compl, xvi, (1874) 38 That all the whole 
pope, withall popistry, maybe vtterly denyed and banysshed. 

t PopPze, V, Obs, [f. Pope sb,i + -ize. Cf. 
PapizbJ inlr. To play the pope; =Papizb. Hence 
t Popiaing a, 

i$tz Speed iHst, Gi Bnt ix. ix. 528/2 Some Popizing 
Bishops and ambitious Clerks 
Po'pjoy, 1 ), ? To amuse oneself. 

1833 (>,H. Kingsley Sport ^ Tiav, (1900) 472 His stream 
which he hitnselt was wont to pwjoy in a very 
aboriginal manner 1837 Hughes Tom Brown i 11, And 
Vot,. VII. 


after a whole afternoon’s popjoying, they caught three or 
four small coarse fish. 

Foplav (ppplai). Forms: 4-5 poplere, 4-6 
popler, 5 poppeler, populer(6, 6 popelare, 
poplaxe, popeler, 6-^ popular, 6- poplar. 
[ME. pophr^ a OF. poplter (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F peuplier^ f. L. pdpuUtis poplar -f- 
•%er (•— L. -arms') forming names of trees. Cf 
Popple 

1 . A tree of the genus PopuluSy comprising large 
trees of rapid giowth, natives of temperate regions, 
some species remarkable for tremulous leaves, and 
producing soft light timber of loose texture ; also, 
the timber of this tree. The Black Poplar, "White 
Poplar, Lombardy Poplar, and Trembling Poplar 
or Aspen are the familiar European species. 

The name is not native, and was used to render 
befoie It was identified with any native 01 intioduced tree 
1382 WycLir Hos, iv 13 Thei brenneden tymyame vnder 
00k, and poplere, and terebynt. 1387 Tekvisa Htgden 
(Rolls) II 303 perfore lacob took grene ^erdes of populeis 
of almand tiees and of platans, and pyled of be rynde [cf 
PoppLr sb * b, quot. 1382]. ax4oo Pisttll of Susan 70 pe 
palme and pe popleie, pe pine, pe plone. c X440 Promp, 
Parv 408/2 Poplere, or popuUre,/f4?^#i>/jr. x3a3 Fitzherb 
Hush § I jo In many places Ithey] set such wethyes and 
pepelers m marshe grounde to nourysshe wode 1563 
Turner Herbal 11, 98 Poplers glow by water sides and m 
moyst places c X630 Drumm. of Hawtii Poems 8 The 
Poplar spreads her Branches to the Skye, And hides from 
sight that azure Canopy «x8oo Cowper Poplar Field 1 
The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, And the 
whispering sound of the cool colonade. X830 Tennyson 
Manana iv, Haid by a poplar shook alway, All silver- 
green with gnarled bark 

lb. With word distinguishing the species, as 
Balsam Poplar (P balsam^/^a) of N, America and 
Canada, with large lesin-covered buds; Black Poplar 
{P. mgra), of wide branching habit , Carolina or Neck- 
lace Poplar {P momlifera)f the cominon Cottonwood of 
U.S., a tall tree, the light wood of which is valuable for 
making packing-cases, etc , Grey Poplar {P, caiiescens), 
a vaiiety of the White Poplar ; Lombardy 01 Italian 
Poplar {P, pyiaimdabSf/astrgiataj or dilatata\ of taper- 
ing pyiamidal habit and great height, also called Pme 
Poplar and Po-poplar; Soft or Paper Poplar (P. 
gra»didentaia)f otN. America, the soft wood of which is 
extensively used for paper-making? Trembling Poplar 
(P iremula)f the AspzHi White Poplar (i* alba), e large 
spieading tree, with deeply indented roundish leaves, which 
are downy and white beneath ; the AerLU. 

1884 Miller Plaiii-ii,, ^Balsam Poplar, Popnlns balsaun- 
/era 1887 Nicholson* s Diet* Gard, s. v Popnlns, P\ppnlns\ 
hahaimfei a. Balm of Gilead , Balsam Poplar , Tacama- 
hac. X379 Langham Card Health (1633) 504 The leaues 
and yong buds of *black Poplar, stampt and applyed, 
swageth the paine of the gout in the hands or feet. 1839 
W S. Coleman Woodlmds (i86a) 76 Early in spring, when 
the brandies of the Black Poplar aie yet leafless, they are 
loaded with a profusion of deep red catkins, or pendulous 
flower spikes. Ihid 72 There is a variety very common 
in the country, and sometimes called the *Grey Poplar 
\Pepulns alba, v, caneseens), which has leaves more heart- 
shaped, and less deeply indented *783 J Scott Poet 
IVks, 264 Hears the ^ey poplais whisper m the wind. 
X766 Museum Rust Yl. 176 The ^Italian, or ’’♦Lom- 
bardy poplar, IS of very quick growth easily multiplied. 
x88a Gaidett 14 Jan 26/1 This beautiful upright Cypress 
IS among evergieen shrubs what the Lombardy Poplar is 
among timber trees. X7to Trans, Soc Arts I 78 This 
tree is called by some the ^^ine Poplar. 1793 GentL Mag 
LXV n. 628 On the older leaves of the *Po poplar it 
[a fungus] is observable this season very freauent. 1837 
Spirit 0/ Woods 66 The Lombardy or Po poplar, a native 
of Italy, wheic it grows very plentifully, especially on the 
banks of me Po. x^ Miller Plani-u , Populns grandt- 
deniata, Large-toothed Aspen, *Soft or Paper Poplar, 
x^ Fryer Acc, E, India 4 P. 248 Here is beheld the 
♦♦Trembling Poplar. 1846 J. Baxter Ltbr, Praci Agnc 
(ed, 4) II. 20s The trembling noplar does not succeed so 
well on stiff clayey soils, but will thrive in almost any other. 
xs6a Bulleyn Bulwaih, Bh, Simples 58 b, Pine trees, and 
'♦white Populars 1839 W. S* Coleman Waodlmids (X862) 
72 The mite Poplar often grows into a very large and 
lofty tree. 

2 . Applied to other trees resembling the poplar 
in some respect: the Tulip-tree (also Tulip 
Poplar) of N. America {Linodendron iulipU 
ferum ) ; an Australian tree with poplar-like leaves, 
Carumbitm populifoHum {Omctlanthns populi- 
fohus)y N. O. Euphorbtaemy also called Queens- 
land Poplar; a small Australian timber-tree, 
Codonocarpus cotinifoHus « Horse-radish tree 
(b), also called Katlve Poplar; Tellow Poplar 
sa Tulip Poplar {Treas, Bot, 1866). 

1766 Compl Farmei, Tnlip-tree, .. a native of North 
America, , is generally known through all the English 
settlements by the title of poplar. 1852 Morfit Tanning 
4 Curryifig {x^S3) 93 The bark of the poplar {Ltnodendron 
iiilipijferum) also contains tannin 1894 Melbourne Museum 
Catal 1 Economic Woods No, 61 (Moms), Raddish'Tree 
..The poplar of the Central Australian exploreis. Whole 
tree strong-scented. 1896 Spencer Thro LarckpmtaLand 47 
A Codonocarpus, the ‘native poplar’ with light green 
leathery leaves. 1898 Morris Austral Eng 365 Poplar^ 
in Queensland, a timber tree, Carumbimi popuhfohum, 

8, attnb, and Comb.y as poplar-blocky -boardy 
•branchy grove, -leafy logy shade y-iimb&r, dreOy -iwig; 
poplar-covered y -crowned, -Jlanked, -lined adjs. ; 
poplar aphis, Pemphigus bursanus or P, spiro- 
thecscy both of which form galls on the leaf-stalks of 
poplar-trees ; poplar beetle, Lina popuH, of the 


family Chtysomelidse, feeding on the leaves of the 
poplar, poplar biroh, (^C/.S) the common birch, 
Betula alba*, poplar borer, a beetle, Saperda 
catcaiata, which bores into the twigs and young 
branches of the poplar; poplar dagger, a moth, 
Acronycta popuh, the larva of which feeds on 
poplar leaves; poplar girdler, a beetle, Saperda 
concoUry the larva of which girdles the trunks of 
poplar saplings; poplar grey, a British moth, 
Acronycta megacephala ; poplar hawk (moth), 
Smennthus popuh, a large species of the Sphtn- 
gidse ; poplar kittea, a small British puss-moth, 
Ceo'ura or Dicrcatura bifida ; poplar lutestring, 
a rare British moth, Ceropacha or Cyinatophora or; 
poplar pine = Lombardy poplar; poplar-spin- 
ner, a N. Amer. geometnd moth, Btston ursarza, 
the larva of which strips poplars of their leaves , 
poplar-worm, the caterpillar of a poplar moth. 

x8z6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol it (iBiS) I 29 The ♦♦poplar 
and apple Mns aie distinct species. Ihd xxi. II 245 The 
giub of the *poplar-beetle , is lemaikable for similar organs. 
1870 Morris EaithlyPai ILin 278 From off the *poplai- 
block white chips would fly X48X-90 Hmvard Ilousek 
Bks (Roxb ) S17 Payd to Umfri^, carpentei, for c c. of 
♦'popler bold X590 Spenser F,Q 11 ix 39 What wight 
she was that ♦♦Poplar braunch did hold? 1798 Landor 
Gehirvi 137 ^Poplar crown’d Sperchios. X833 J Rennie 
Conspectus Butteiyi, 4 Moths 78 Acronycta, The '♦Poplar 
Grey X59X Percivall Sp Diet,, Alameda, a ♦♦popler 
groue, Populeimn 1833 J, Rennie Conspectus Butierjl 
4 Moths 23 The ’•Poplar Hawk 1887 Nicholson's Diet 
Gard III 471/2 The Poplar Hawk Moth lives on Pop- 
lais and Willows, and on Laurel and Laurustinus Ibid, 
254/2 The '•Poplar Kitten . feeds on Aspen and other 
Poplars. xgSi Hollybush Horn Apoth 13 b, Make hym 
a playster of ♦♦Popular leaues. X733 Pope Odyss vii. 133 
Their busy Angers move, Like poplar leaves when Zephyr 
fans the giove 183a J Renme Conspectus Butteif ^ 
Moths 82 The ♦♦Poplar Lutestiing. 1770 H. Walpolp 
Let to Hon, H S Conway 25 Dec,, If *poplai pines ever 
grow, It must he in such a soaking season as this. 1497 
Naztal Acc, Hen. VII ix8g6) 233 Certeyn ♦♦poppeler-tymbre 
foi making of cc pavysses, 14 Jlcc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
604/8 Populns, a ♦♦populertie, 1809 A Henry Trav, 128 
Young wood of the birch, aspen, and poplar-tree. 1809 
Mackail Life Moms I 335 Oideniig three hundredweight 
of *poplai twigs for experiments in yellow dyeing. 1807-8 
W. Irving Seumag, (1824) 223 Last year the ♦♦poplar-worm 
made Us appearance 

Hence Po'plaxed a,, planted with poplars. 
x886 Mrs Caddy Footsteps Jeanne D‘Arc8s The poplared 
levels of the southern bank, xm Dax^ Chron 4 Sept 7/4 
TTie afternoon was lovely, by the poplared Loire 

Pople, obs, f. People, Popple; var. Popel Obs, 
Fopler, obs. f. Poplar; var. Popeler Obs, 
tFo-iplesy, pO’plexy. Obs Chiefly Sc, 
[Aphetic form of^POPLBXY, So obs popelcye 
(Plantin).] « Apoplexy. 

c X386 Chaucer Nun's Pr T, 21 (Harl MS.) The goute 
lette hir no )>ing for to daunce Ne poplexie schente not hir 
heed. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviti xxo The gowte or the 
poplesie. CX500 Rowhs Cursing 43 in Laing Anc Poet, 
Scot 2X2 Ponertie, pestilence or poplecy. axgjb$ Mont- 
gomerie Fly ting saa The painfull piqilesie and pest 
tFO'plet. Obs, [app. ad. OF. ^poupelelte, fern. 
ofpoupelet darling.] A female favounte ; a light 
woman ; a wench. So + Poplo*lJy, a mistress. 

1377 Stanyhurst Descr Irel in Holimhed (1808) VI, 32 
The prettie poplet his wife began to be a fresh occupieing 
giglot at home. 1658 Phillips, Poplet, a young wench 
X&4 Ladies Diet, 377/1 Popelet, lots, a Puppet or young 
wench 1833 Creevey in C, Paiers (X904) II. 86 This house 
presided over by a poplolly 1 a magnificent woman, 
dressed to peifection, without a vestige of her former habits 

tFo‘plm\ Ohs, Also 8 poupelin. Fa. obs. F 
poup{e)ltn, popehn (i6th c. in Godef.;, modF. 
dial, ptphn, in same sense ; of uncertain origin, 
possibly a fenciful application of obs. 'B.popelin, 
*a little finicall darlmg' (Cotgr.).] A kind of 
cake : see quots. 

x6oo SuRFLET Couutne Forme v. xxii 72^3 Poplins are 
made of the same flower, knodden with milke, yolkes of 
egges, and fresh butter, 1733 Bradley Diet, s.v. 
Poupelin. You must plunge the nether crust first, - and 
aftenvaras do the same by the upper crust of the Poupdin 


Poplixi ^ for earlier 

ipeBne (1667 in Hate,-I)arm.), ad. 
m. of papahno adj., papal (whence F. papahn 
ij., a 161^6 m Hatz.-Darm.); applied to this 
aterial because manufactured at Avignon, until 
rgi a papal town, which still has manufactures of 
Ik goods.] A mixed woven fabric, consisting of 
silk warp and worsted weft, and having a corded 
irface ; now made chiefly in Ireland, Also applied 
\ imitations of this (see next). 

Double pophn, a stiff TOplm in which the siDc warp and 

e worsted weft are both very h^vy , _ . , 

17x0 Lend. Gaz, No, 4706/4 For Sale , Poplins, . and 
her Stuffs. X737 N Jersey Archives^ 517 The other 
I’d with light colour’d Silk Poplin that ispretty well worn 
96 Morse wen Geog, II. xgo {Ireland) The mixed goods, 
tabinets and poplms have been long celebrated, 18x5 
iNE Austen Emma xxxv, I have some notion of putting 
ich a trimming as this to my white and silver poplin. 
8 a Beck Draper's Diet s v , Many poplins now made 
ive not a parride of silk in their structure, but are com- 
>sed of worsted and flax or worsted and cotton, to the 
■eat detriment of their appearance, wear, and reputation 
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POPIiIlSrBTTB. 

aiirih* 

1 have boaght i 

sade» i86x , - 

fans, and topknots* and poplin gowns, and pearl necklaces, 
Popliaelite (pf>plme*t). [f Popjura2 + .3STTE] 
A woollen or linen febnc in imitation of poplin. 

x86x Et^Ushmmt.DQm Mag. III. Mohairs still con- 
tinue in vogue, as also poplinettes and t*au 

Mall Gas. 3 Apr. 6/a Favounte materials for children s 
dresses are pophnettes >004 Daily Chron. 16 May 8/3 
Among the novelties, are the poplinettes— linen iMtei^, 
so silky-looking and lustrons that they might almost be 
nwataken for tiA silk poplins _ - 

f Po*plite, a. Obs, rare'^\ [irreg. ad. modL. 
fophU'Us see below.] ~ Poputbal. 

1750 L S Ze DrafCs Obserti Surg C1771) , Pqpiiisa 

Vena^ the Poplite Vein, formed by two Branches of the 
Crural Vein ^ 

Foplitead (pppli-tt,d&d) , adv. Anat. [f. Pop- 
IITE-TJS + towards : see Dextbad ] Towards 
the popliteal aspect. 

1803 Barclay Mm Anal NotnencL 166 In the sacral 
extremities, Poplitead will signify towards the popliteal 
aspect x8^ — Muscular Moiians 444 The motion popli- 
tead, which is called extension. 

Fopliteid (p^plrtxal, erron. p^litf’al), a. 
Anal, [f, mod.L. pojthlB-tfS (see next) + -al] 
Pertaining to, sitnated in, or connected with the 
ham, or hollow at the back of the knee j esp, in 
names of parts, as popliteal artery^ glands^ hga* 
ment^ mrue^ space^ lemons ( - hamstrings), vein. 

1786 J, Fcakson in Mol Commun II. 99, I began by 
dissecting the popliteal artery. 1808 Barclay Muscular 
Moiiouszzs The muscles on the rotular and popliteal aspects 
of the legs. 1831 J. F. South Otids Pathol. Anat 454 
Morgagni found, in a popliteal aneurysm, the nerve 
almost completely destroyed 189a Lancet a July 59/2 
Total extirpation of the popliteal aneurysm. 

liPopbteuS Cpppli-tx,i?s, erron. ppplitri^s). 
Anai. [mod L, adj (sc. mmcsihes\ f, pophs^pp- 
ht-em ham, hongli. Erroneously spelt pophtssus * 
the L. suffix is-A^r, as in corporeus^ ossetts^ sangui- 
neus, etc ] More fully pophteus muscle * a flat 
tnangukr muscle at the back of the knee-joiut 
1704 J. Harris Lex Techn I, PopUieus, by some called 
Sttbpiphieus, is a Muscle of the Leg. 1840 £ Wilsok 
Anai Vade M (1842) 80 Immediately beneath this is the 
groove which lodges the tendon of origin of the pophteus. 
X87S MiVARr Anat 182 On its outer surface is a pit 
for the tendon of the popliteos muscle. 
tPoplitiCf a Obs (erron. -et-). JJ 'L.pples, 
pplit-em ham, hough + -10. So obs f.popiitque 
(Cotgr) the popliteal vein.] = Popliteal* So 
f PopUtioal (erron -et-) a Obs. 

X54X It. Copland Guydatls Quest Chtrur^ K iv, Howe 
many and what >ey]aes ben letblode commonly in the great 
fotef Answere .The si^tyke vnder the ancle outwarde 
and the pople^ke that is vnder the kne. X597 A. M. tr 
GmlUmean's Fr Chtrnrg If xiib/s The Hockes, where 
we open the Fopleiicatle Yayne 1656 Bloukt Glossogr 
s V. yeitt, Papieit^ vein^ the ham-veme, 1658 Phillips. 
PpltUck (lat.} belon^ng to the ham, or leg. 

PoploHy; seePoPLET. 

j| Popo, popoi, variants of Papaw. 

X750 G. Hughes Barbetdoes z8z As hollow as a popo. 
x8^ £. Rbxvbs Hommard Bound 135 BroLd-finiut, mango, 
popoi, and other tropical fruits, 
t Popoma'Btlo, a. Ohs. humorous nonce-wd. 
[irreg f. Pope sb^ + Gr. judartf whip, scouige, 
after words in -la.] Scourging the pope 
1630 J Taylor (Water P ) Sadler Wks. wl z6/i To you 
from fmre and sweetly sliding Thames A popomasticke 
Sculler warre prochdmes. 

Po-poplap, Lombardy Poplar see Poplae i b. 
Fqp-over (w pi^kvai) [l.S. [f Pop ai.i + Oveb 
adv.J A very light cake made of flour, milk, eggs, 
and butter (? so called because it swells over the 
edge of the tin in which it is baked). 

1887 A A Hayes yesmds Rwg zao Broiled chicken and 
pop-overs. xBga Kipling & Balkstier NoMlaJika 70 The 
hot brown pop-overs, with their begui^g yellow intenois. 
190a Fortn. Rev June 1008 The cook .. is expected to 
have ready forbreakfast either fresh baked * biscuits '(scones), 

* muffins or * pop-overs *. 

Po’ppa. U.S.colloq. -sPapaL 
X903 Howtlls Kentons xn, Well, there's one thing, I 
won't call him pcppa any more and I won't say papd and 
mamma. Everybody that knows anything says father and 
mother now 190s Daily Chron 10 May 3/3 The decline 
of ‘poppa* and 'momma' m Ohio may convince some 
Western politicians that England is still exercising her 
insidious and baleful influence. 

Poppe, obs. form ofPoop 
Poppe'an, a. mnee-wd [irreg. f. Poppy + 
-AN ] Of or peitauimg to poppy-jmce; soporific. 

1790 QavEKmae Poems. Inside the Coach In drizzly rains 
poppean dews O'er the tired inmates of the Coach diffuse. 
Popped com : see Pop-cobn. 

Poppe-holy, vanant of Pope-holy Obs. 
t Po'ppelt Obs. [a. OF.ppelle (Neckham) ; cf. 
PoPELBR, POPABD.] (?) The Spoou-bill. 

[ffXgoD Ncckham De Utenstlibus Gloss (MS. Bruges) 
(Godefroy), Alunbes^ popelles [no gloss in MS. Cotton in 
Wright] ] X579 J, Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ Soule s* xiv s6 
l^ttrel. Snipe, (Sodwipe, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon, 
PoppeU, obs. variant of Pebble, 

Popper (pp'pai)# [f‘ l*op + -eri.] 

fl. A small dagger. Obs. 


im 

cx^ Chaucer Reeve's T xi A loly poppwe baar he in 
his pouche Ther was no man for peril dorste hym touche. 

2 . One who or a thmg which makes a popping 
sound. 8f A gun, fire-arm, or the like, spec, a 
pistol ( 5 /tr« 5 ^). l>. One who shoots; a gunner. 

1730 Coventry Pompey LttL i xvi. (h8s) * bought 

a second-hand pair of poppers. z8a6 C^l. Hawker Du^ 
(1893) I aoz Spoiled by some rascally shore popper 1834 
BucKSTONE Agnes de Vere n. ui, Tve an excellent case of 
poppers here that I always keep loaded 1845 Browmng 
Bn^tshm. in Italy 280 On the plain will the trumpets jom 

chorus And more poppers bang. v rr r. 

8 . A utensil for popping * corn* (maize). £/ S. 

187s Knight Diet Meci, Popper, usually a wire basket, 
which is held over the fire and shaken or revolved so as to 
keep the corn moving 1 

4 . One who moves promptly and quietly. 

x8as Monthly Mag XIV 194 The popper over to 
France and peep-taker at Holland. 

tPO'Pper, Obs. rare^K In 4 poper. 
[freq. see -eb8.] intr. To ‘pop’ to 

and fro ; to * pop about * ; to trot. 

z36aLANGL P.PIA xi aio Ac now is religioun a ridere 
& a rennere aboute, Popenh on a palfrey [B. x. 308 A 
pnker on a palfray] to toune and to toune, 

t Fo'pperiag. Obs Forms : 6-7 popenn, 7 
popring, -rin, popperin, poppring, 7-8 -enng. 
[f Flem. Fqpennghef name of a town in W. 
Flanders.] Avanety ofpear. AX%opojpperingpear. 

[azS »9 Skelton Panot 73 la Popering grew peres, 
whanPatTot wasan eg] . . 

159a Shaks. Rom ft Jul n i 38 O Romeo that she were, 


Othat 


she were An open, or thou a Poprin Peare. 
eman tn Hum iv 1 in Bullen O. PL IV, No p 
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nor no parsneps, no peares, nor no Poppenns x6xx Tour- 
neur Ath Trag iv i. The wanton Streame, still seeming 
to play and daily under the Poppnng so long that it has 
almost wash'd away the earth from the roote. 1750 £. 
Smith Compl. Housewife (^^d. 14) 2x4 Take poppenng pears, 
and thrust a picked stick into the head of thenL 
Poppet (pp p6t),T^. Forms. 4-6popet, Spoopet, 
fl pop-, poppette, 6-8 poppit,6- poppet. See also 
Puppet, [ME. popet, -et(e, agreeing in sense with 
F. poupette doll, known in 1583, in Cotgr, 1611 
* a little habie, puppet, bable a dim. of a form 
*poupe, not found in this sense in French ; but 
cf it. pupa, also puppa ‘a babie or puppet 
Ike a gitle; used also for a lasse or wench* 
(Floiio) .—Romanic *puppa for L. pupa a girl, 
damsel, lass; also, a doll, puppet. Cf* Rhset. 
popa, also late MHG. and Ger. puppe, MLG. 
poppe, Du, pop, all from Romanic, meaning ' doll * ; 
also F. poupie doll (13th c. in Littrd). The ab- 
sence from French of poupe in a corresponding 
sense, and oi poupette before the 16th c., makes the 
immediate source of the ME. word uncertain. 
Poppet was the earlier form of Puppet, with which 
in the earher senses it agrees, but in sense i it is not 
contemptuous ; it does not occur in several senses 
of puppet, but in sense 6 it is the usual form,] 

1 . A small or dainty person; in quot. 1699, a dwarf, 
pygmy ; usually, in later use, a term of endearment 
for a pretty child, girl, or young woman; darling, 
pet (Cf. Puppet sb. i.) Now dial. 

Chauccr Sir Thomas Prol xi This were a pc^t in 
an Atm tenbrace For any womman smal and fair of face. 
r4a6 Lydg De Gml Ptlgr 1x635, 1 am a poopet, in 50th- 
nesse, Doubter to dame Ydelnesse. X597 Beard Theatre 
Gods yudgem. ii xxix (1612) 404 As- one of the three chap, 
men was employed abroad, so the pretty poroet his wife 
began to play the hailot at home. 1699 Garth Dis^ 
pensary vi (1700) 79 So when the Pigmies Wage puny 
War against th'mvading Cranes? The Poppets to their 
Bodkin Spears mpair. 17x8 Free^ikudherJ^o. 57 P x, 1 have 
been always told that I was a very pretty Miss, and a sweet 
Poppet 1830 Miss Hittord Village Ser. iv. (zB6^ 253 
The little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy-cheeked 
poppet, as ever was the pet and plaything of a large family 
Z840 Mrs. P. Trollope fVidow Mamed u, So the darling 
poppet was not always prepared for company. 

aitnb. X58X J Bell Haddon's Anew, Osor. 38 Maintdne 
your untruth with pretie popet demaundes. 17x0 DTJrfey 
Bills II 33p Those Poppet Hours are wasted now, I’ll 
sneak and ennge no moie. 

f 2 . A small figure in the form of a child or a 
human being, a doll; *= Puppet sb 2. Obs. 

XAX3 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvu 84 Childeren 
maken popetis for to pleyen with whyle they ben yonge 
1530 Palsgr. 256/2 Popet for chyidre to play with, 

1S3* Tindale £x^ 1 fo/m v (1537) 8r A chylde .yf he 
crye .. men styll ^th a poppet 1693 Dryden Perstus il 
N otes (1697) 434 Those Baby-Toys were little Babies, or 
Poppets, as we call them. 1729 MR& Delany in Li/e ^ 
Corr. (1861) I 230 The little poppets are very well cut, but 
you. must take more pains about the trees and shrubs, for no 
white paper must be left 

+b A small human figure, used for purposes of 
sorcery or witchcraft. Obs 
13 . K. Alts 77 Of wax made him popetis, And made 
heom fyghte with battes {Bodley MS. popatrices. lattices]. 
2693 C Mather IVorldvu. (1862) 35 When there can 
TT [witches’] Pictures, Poppets, and other 

Hellish Compositions Ibid xii 137 They did m holes of 
the said old Wall, find several Poppets, made up of Rags 
and Hogs bristles, with headless Pins in them, the Points 
being outward xflpe m I Mather Tryals Hevh-Eng 
Wishes (1862)2x3 Without any Poppits of Wax or otherwise 

to. Contemptuously applied to an image used 


POPPET-HBAI). 

in worship ; hence, any material thing worshipped ; 
an idol, a maumet. Ohs. , „ „ , 

tS&a8MU& Image BothCh \ Pref. Avjb, Bablyn«s,brawl- 
inges, processyons, popettes, and suche other nmd 
mMteries *SS3 Becon Rehques of Rome (1563) 88 He 
rNicephonis] also destroied al her [Irene’s] poppets, suffer- 
vnfif no images to remayne in the temples. xm7 Drtoen 
Hind A P. in. 780 You.. will endeavour m succeeding 
space. Those houshold Poppits on our berths to place 
ftfeo Webb Goethe's Faust iii vn. 164 And knead and 
mould your poppet well As many a foreign tale will tell } 
fS A human figure with jomted limbs, which 
be moved by means of strings or wiies ; esp. 
one of the figures in a puppet-show ; a marionette : 
see Puppet sb. 3. Also edtrih. Ohs. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1622) 160 As if they had beene 
poppets, whose motion stood only vpOT hw pleasura, a xoxo 
Babington Exp Cath. Faith v, On Easter day m the 
morning they raise vp a Poppet, and make him walk by 
wyers and strings, a 169^ Tillotson Senit, exxv (1743) 
VII 2x62 These aie mere engines and poppets in religion, 


all the motions we see without procei 


see without proceed from an arunciai 
contnvance. 1702 Land. Gaz. No 3823/4 No Permission 
shall be given for acting Plays, or exposing any Poppets, 
• ’ - —y disturb the Fair. <*1745 Swift 

?arce for Poppet Taught actors 


A person whose actions, while ostensibly 
his own, are really actuated and controlled by 
another ; = Puppet sb. 3 b, Obs. 

iggo Bale Eng Votaries 11, 78 b, Beholde heie what 
popettes these lecheiouse luskes made of tjieir kynges 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg vu 6a Therefore m conclusion 
your texts of Scripture are not to any purpose at all to 
prove Peter’s primacy, but you a poppet. 

4 A cylindrical case for pins and needles, pencils, 
etc. ; = Puppet sb. 6 Now dial 

x866 Routledgds Ev. Sty's Ann. 642 Driven into the 
*pin-poppet', the old name by which these curious cases 
were best known 1903 Eng Dial Diet s v , A smaller 
kind, called a pm-poppet, is used to hold pins and needles ; 
a larger, called a pencU-pqppet, is used by school childien 
for pens and pencils. ‘I want a poppet to keep my 
needles in'. 

5 . One of the upright pieces in a turning-lathe, in 
which the centres are fixed on which the woik 
turns ; a lathe-head ; Puppet sb. 7. 

1665 [see Poppet-head 1]. 187s Carpentry 4 ytdn. 18 

We have designed the latter to take a circular saw as well, 
by adding the wooden poppets,. with their centre screws. 
x88i Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 526 From a 
strong frame cdled the lathe-bed rises a couple of uprights 
called heads or poppets 

b. An overhanging or projecting bracket suppoil- 
ing a pendulum or the like : cf. Cook sb}- 16. 

1779 Trans Soc. Arts (1783) I. 240 The aforesaid pendu. 
lum suspended from a brass or metal poppet, called acock. 

o. « Puppet- VALVE. 

1875 Knight JOh?/. Meek., Poppet {Steam eugim), a valve 
having an axial stem and leciprocating vertically on its seat. 
See Puppet-valve atirib x^a Licut Dawson m 19^4 
Cent. Feb. 225 The inlet and exhaust valves are of the 
poppet type. 

0 . Ndut. Applied to short pieces of wood, used 
for various purposes: esp. a. Stout vertical squared 
pieces placed beneath a ship’s hull to support her 
in launching; b» Pieces on the gunwale of a boat, 
supporting the wash-strake, and forming the row- 
lodcs; c. The bars with which the capstan is 
turned. 

iB^ Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 138 Poppets, those pieces 
(mostly fir) which are fixed pexpendicularly between a ship's 
bottom and the bilgeways, at the fore and aftermost parts of 
a ship, to support her m launching x 96 j Smyth Sailor's 
JVordbh. s.v, Also, poppets on the gunwale of a boat 
support the wash-strake, and form the rowlocks. x886 
J M. Caulfrild Seamaushtp Notes x Always see your 
poppets shipped and fenders in. 1890 W« J. Gordon 
loundry 70 A series of struts or ‘poppets' is raised on them 
[the sliding ways, to launch a ship] 

7 , atinb. and Comb., as f poppet deity (sense 2 c), 
poppet spindle (sense 5) ; poppet-holes, the holes 
in the Qiumhead of capstan in which the bars 
are inserted; poppet-leg {AustraheC), one of the 
upright pieces of timber at the mouth of the shaft 
of a mme, supporting the piece from which the 
cage IS suspended* cf. Poppet-head a. (For 
poppet-play, -show, -valve, see Puppet-play, etc.) 

a Z64X Bp. l/LoMimKGMActs^ Mon. iii. (1642) 184 To appease 
f > /HSy» forsooth, of their angry *poppet Deities. 1886 
L M Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 3 Parts of the Capstan. 
Drum head, .*poppet holes X890 Melbourne Argus 
26 May 7/8 Wanted, 4 *Poppet Legs, hluegum, separate 
prices, 65 ft., 70 ft., 75 ft long, 12 in. to 15 m. small end, 
XS96 IVestm Gaz 00 Apr 8/x The forests around will 
supply good straight timber, suitable for all mining pur- 
pose, mclusive of poppet legs. 1873 J. Richards TVood- 
workii^ Factories 85 For drilling} have a stem pad,. , to go 
into the *poppet spindle. 

Hence f Poi>p»t v. tram., to treat as a poppet, 
to cany like an image or effigy. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ro) V. ii 15 These lines of 
Rowe have got into my head ? and I shall repeat them very 
devoutly all the way the chairmen shall poppet me toward'* 
her by-and-by. 

FO'ppet-lieatd. Also rarefy puppet-head. 

1 . In a lathe ; = Poppet sb. $, Puppet sb. 7. 

1665 R Hooke in PhiL Tram. L 61 There must be two 
Poppetheads, into which the Mandril must pass. 17*5 
W. Halfpenny Sound Building 56 Two level Pieces on 



POPPIED. 


ms 


POPPY. 


each side the Puppet-Head. 1875 Knight Diet, Meek, 
Poppet head {Jurmng\ the part of a lathe which holds the 
back-center and can be fixed to any part of the bed. Ibid , 
Pu^ei’head, iBSB H.Asu 3 CKMadel Ma^tdybk (1900) 
S^his will afford a beanng for the back poppet-head centre. 
2 Mining* The frame at the top of a shaft, 
supporting the pulleys for the ropes used in hoist- 
ing ; a pit-head frame . » HuAD-asAB 3. (Often 
in pL m same sense ) 

X874 J H Collins Metal Mming (187s) iflo Describe the 
const) action of poppet heads, and give sketches in illustra- 
tion of your answer What wjll be Ae cost of poppet heads 
for whim di awing ? x888 F Humf Mwe Midas 1, v. The 
wheels were spinning round in the poppet-heads as the mine 
slowly disgoiged the men who had been working all night 
X900 Daily News a6 Nov a/r Lofty poppet heads have 
been erected on this shaft, 115 ft high, in order to raise the 
auriferous gravel in one operation to a considerable height 
above the surface of the giound 

Poppied (pt? pid), a. [f. Poppy sh* -h -bd2 ] 

1 . Pilled 01 adorned with poppies. 

x8x8 Keats Mndym i ass Their fairest-blossom'd beans 
and poppied corn 1896 Wesifft^ Gas 2$ Sept 8/1 Cornfields 
and woodlands coming light to the edge of the poppied 
cliffs. 

2. Having, or affected by, the sleep-inducing 
quality of the poppy; slumberous, drowsy, narcotic. 

1805 T. Harral Sceftes of Life III. 209 To admit the 
popied influence of Somnus. 1854 B Taylor Poems (f 
Oneni, A land of dreams and sleep, a poppied land! 
x86j Swinburne Ihcet 6 The poppied sleep, the end of all 
Po*ppin. Now only dial* Also 5 popyn, 6 
poppyn. [Late ME. fopfn, ad. OF. popine (later 
poupinc) a doll, a pretty little woman (15th c,), 
also Phin (proper name, 1390), poupin baby, 
fop (i6th c. in Godef. Comply \ f. Romamc type 
^puppa : see PorruT.] A doll, a Puppet. 

CX440 Promp Parv, 409/r Popyn, chylde of clowtys 
pupa, x55a IIulolt, Poppyn, oscillmn* „Ctrculaiorms, 
perteynynge to poppyn players. 1570 Levins Maaip 
134/14 A Foppm, osetuutn. a x8ss Forby Voc, JS* Aftgha, 
P6ppm*shew^ a puppet-shew. 

topping Cpp'pig)i + -INOl.] 

The action of Pop in various senses. 

x6s» H L'Estrange Amck no fewes 53 Wee finde no 
mention of any sound made of the kissii^ of the hand or 
. . any such popping or smacking X7X0 C. Shadwell Fair 
Quaker of Deal ii 11. 23 Upon the first popping of the 
Question. 1844 Thackeray iFaud Fat Contnb v, The 
popping of the soda-water corks, 1887 Ffnn Dick d the 
Fern (1888) XS4 A peculiar popping and crackling began to 
be hcaid, as tha flames attacked the abundant ivy, 

Fopping> vbL sb*^ \ see after Pop v*^ 

Popping (iv'piij) » 3 Pop + -iNO 2.] 
That pops, in various senses. 

+1, whose speech is mere popping; chattel ing. 
a xfjxB Skblton Magnyf 232 Wlmt, Syr, wolde ye make 
me a poppvnge foie? axfiap — Replyc, 39 Lyke pratynge 
poppyng dawes. 1540 Falscil Acolasius Miv, For a 
Burctie this [fellowl is a very popyiig foole. 

2. Of firing : Desultory, occasional, dropping, 
xydi C/iirv/A in Amt* Reg* zw/x The enemy annoyed ns 
with some popping musqueiry from behind trees. X779 GeniL 
Mag* XLiX. 469 Many popping shots were fired at him 
by the rebel crew from the woods, 1836 B*. Sykes Scraps fr, 
7 ; nl Z4Q The frequent poimmg noise of the sharpshooters. 
fS. Of the sea; PTambhng, choppy. (Cf. 
l^OPPIiH V, X, sb*<b a, POPPbT ) ols, 
x6a8 Dicby Voy, Medti (x868) 33 Being a high pojming 
sea some of my shippes had like to haue bin toule of one 
another. 

4 . Of the eyes; Protuberant. (Cf./i7/**<y/^<finPop-.) 
a xdgfi Aubrey Brief Lives (1898) 1 . 4x1 His eie full ana 
popping, and not quick ; a grey eie, 

Fo*ppiiLg*Grease. Cruket [f. Popping 
sb*, prOD* m sense ^ striking * + Cbeasb sb*^ a,] A 
Ime drawn four feet in front of and parallel to the 
wicket, within which the batsman must stand. 

Probably the crease ong. marked the line which the ball, 
when bowled or tiundled along the ground (see Bowl zt 4), 
must have passed before it might be * popped ’ or struck. 

1774 Laws if Cricket m Grace Cricket (189X) 13 Ye 
popping crease .must be exactly 3 foot xo inches from ye 
Wicket. 1833 Nyrem Yng. Cncketeds Tutor aS In reaching 
in too, be especially careful that the right foot remain firmly 
in its place behind the popping crease. Ibid 35 The first 
player I remember to have broken through the old rule of 
standing firm at the popping crease for a length ball. 1897 
Ranjitsinhji in Dai/y Ckron 23 Aug %/i The rules slate 
that a batsman is out unless his foot is within the popping- 
crease. A batsman often considers himself hardly treated 
when given out because his foot is on the Ime. 

Poppidi (ivpij), o. [£ Pop + -iBHl.] 
Of the nature of jiop ; effervescent. 

x88x Blackmorb Qhnsiowell (xSSa) III. xi. 164 The art of 
discharging a cork full bang, from a bottle of poppish fluid, 
without loss* 

t Po’ppism. Ohs* rare. Also 7 poplsme. [a. 
F. popime, Uhe popping, or smacking sound 
wherewith Riders inconrage, or cherish, their 
horses' (Cotgr.) ; ad. h.pQppfsma, -vsmus^ a. Gr. 
tnJTnruo'/tOf iroTnrwtf/idff, sbs. f. iroiririJfeiv to smack 
the lips, make a clucking sound,] The making of 
a smacl^g sound with the lips, 

1633 Urqukart Rabelais i, xxiii 104 The prancing floui^ 
ishes, and smacking popbmes iF*popismes), for the better 
cherishing of the horse, commonly used in nding. 1753 
Chambers Cyci* Sapp* s v. Adoration^ The method of 
adoring lightening, ..was by poppisms, or gentle clappings 
of the Bands. 


Foppite: see Pop 

Popple (pp*pT),r^.l Now^fzh/ and V*S* Forms: 
(i popul), 4-6 popxl, 5 -ille, -ul(e, 5-6 -ill, 
-yl(l, 6-8 pople, (8 popel), 7- popple, (9 dial* 
people). [Late OE. popul-, ME. popul, ad L. 
pdpulm poplar ; with ME poptl, i6m c, pople, cf. 
obs and dial. F. pouple, F. pettpU* So MHG 
papel, popel, Du., LG, Ger. pappel, Sw., Dan. 
poppel, all ultimately from L ] = Poplab, 
L?axooo(MS 12th c)m Kemble Dipl III 2i90f'8aTn 
diene to populfinige , of populfinige to Lambhyrste J 1549 
Compi Scot VL 37 The oliue, the popil, & the oszer tiee 
16x7 MoRYSON/;fe?i III iioThe Cypresse, Pople, and Oake 
tiees, grow m many places 1699 Providence (R I ) Rec 
^893) IV 183 A small bush being an Aspe or Pople. a xBag 
Forby Voc E* Angiia, Popple, a poplar tree 1840 Spur- 
dens Voc iff. .<4 the poplar tree 1879 

A S. Packard m Hist Bowdoin College C18B2) 91 Popple, 
or bass, or white maple. 

b esp in attno* use, as popple tree, etc 
138a Wyclw Gen xxx 37 Jacob takynge green popil 
3erdia [1388 ^erdis of popeleiis], and of almauders, and of 
planes x43x-a in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II 
446 Pro popill bord pro coopertonis studiorum xv^ c 1440 
Piomp Parv 409/1 Popul tre, idem quod popleie, X530 
Palsor. asVa Bopyll tree,^n^/zw-. X503T (jKLnAntxdot 
XI X5 The Pople buddes must bee broused. 1740 Dtidlw 
Rec* Mass* (1893) I 86 From thense . to a popel stui^ with 
a heap of stones about it X789 Ibtd. (x8g^ 11 3x8 Thence 
by Browns Line on Whitforas Land to a Popple Tree. 

Fopple (pf^p’l), Now local* Forms- 5 
popil, -yl, -ylle, -uUe, 6 pople, Sc* poppill, 7- 
popple, (9 dial* poppel, Sc* papple). [Late ME, ; 
origin and etymology uncertain. 

A mediaval Lat. Gr Vocabulary quoted by Du Cange 
has *populia, but although cockle 15 now placed 

in the genus Lychnis, it is very doubtful whether this 
IS connected with poppie* Cockle {code, kokkeli and popple 
{poppel) have the appearance of parallel forms with ex- 
change of consonants. On the other hand, this plant 
appears to have been sometimes included under the name 
popy (see Poppy 2), and conveisely the name popple is 
now in some distnets (esp. Cumberland and Yoikshire) 
applied to the corn poppy, so that the names may possibly 
have been originally xtAs.ttA,popil belnj^ a derivative either 
of popi,poPy, or of one of the Romanic representatives of 
pe^ax)er see Poppy. But further evidence is wanted.] 

1. = CooKLis I, I, e. the wild plant Lychms 
{oxAgrostemma) Githago, a well-known field weed, 

CX4M Voc in Wr -Wulcker 664/^0 Hoc lolhmn, populle. 
1483 CatkAngl* 286/2 PopyUe,M//iindeclmabiIe,d7/?z/wi, 
mgella* X538 TmitZKLibelluSi Gttkago siue Nigellasiram, 

, .neiha ilia pioccra, que in tntico fiauescente existit . uul- 
gus appellat Coccle aut pople. x8^ ymU R* Agric* Soc 
XIV 11 304 It was difficult to finda sample-bag of wheat 
without papple x86B Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,, Popple, 
the common Corn Cockle 1877 N, IK Lmc* Glo^*, Popple, 
corn-cockle, the seeds of whirh are difficult to separate 
from or ' dress out ' of the grain when thrashed. 

b. Popple or cockle, being enoneously con- 
founded by early herbalists with Mgella, and so 
with the lolutm of Pliny and zizania of the Vulgate, 
was taken metaphorically for the darnel or Uares ’ 
sown by the Evil One among the wheat: see 
CooKLE sb 1 2 , DABKEIi. 

01x532 WiU if Thorpe's Exam* in M (1563) 

xfiz/x Thy deceit whiche thou hast learned of them that 
trauell to sowe popill among the wheate. a 1568 m Banneo- 
iyne Poems (Hunter Cl) 220 Thus weidit is the poppill fra 
the come. 1644 Mai^ll Prerog* Chr* Kings 72 It sprang 
not up till that malicious one did sow popple among the 
good Wheat of Christ’s field. 

2. Extended locally to other field weeds and their 
seeds ; esp, the Corn Poppy, and Charlock. 

185s Robinson Whitby Gloss , Pepple,t\ic wild red poppy 
of the com fields. (So in Eng Dial* Diet, Cumberland and 
Yorksh.) 1878 Cttmbld Gloss* Fref. xp Brasseca, the seeds 
of the tribe are called Popple. x886 Britten & H. Plant-n*, 
Popple * ,{d) Swapts arvensis, Cumb. 

Fovple (pP’P*!)* 4 pople. [Goes 

WlthTOPFLE ».j 

fl. A bubble such as rises and breaks in boiling 
water. Obs. 

a xago St* Nicholas 268 in Horstm. Aliengl Leg (18B1) 
XA Hale and faire hir child scho fanA With he water poples 
him playand. 2530 Palsgr, 236/2 Popple, suche as ryseth 
whan water or any lycour sctpijeth fast, bovillbu. 

t b. ? A swelling or bulge like, or caused by, a 
bubble. Obs. 

1635 in Earl of Stirlvtfs Reg. Roy Beit* (1885) II. Bio 
He will mak a scheit of lead more solide, less pone, and 
consequentUe more voyd of all cracks, holLs, or popill 
2. An act or condition of * poppling*; a rolling 
or tossing of water in short tumultuous waves; 
a strong npjde. 

1875 Bucklard Log-bk* 80 If there is a bit of a popple at 
all, a big ship will lay rolling about in the sea just like 
a half-tide rock x88z Clarx Russell Ocean Free Lance 
I, V. 252 As we neared the bay the popple grew ugly enough 
to demand the closest vigilance, x^ Didly News 27 Aug. 
3/1 There was a very nasty roil and popple on the sea. 

b. The agitation on the surftice of a boiling 
liquid ; the sound of this. 

1889 Spectator 7 Dec 805/x Cowper [after he beard] that 
popple from the urn which showed it to be * on the boil \ 

Fopple 4-^ 

5-6 sc, popule, 6 poppell. [Has the form of 
a frequentative of PoF v\ but in sense i prob. an 
independent onomatopoeic formation, expressive of 


sound and action. Cf. MDu, Dn. popelen to 
murmur, babble; to quiver, throb; fopuldre 

(Franck), fapellare (Kilian) to muimur, these 
refer mainly to the sound, while the Eng word 
refers mainly to the action ] 

1 . intr* To roll or tumble about, to flow in a 
tumbling interrupted manner, as water flowing 
from a sprmg or over a pebbly surface, or boiling, 
or agitated by a strong wind ; to bubble up, boil 
up , to npple ; to toss to and fro in short waves. 

X3 , a, xAoo-^ (see polling below]. 15x3 Douglas 
Mtms HI. ix 69 Quhill brane, and ene, and blude all 
popillit out Ihd VI v 5 Popland and bullerand furth on 
athir hand. 1530 Palsgr 669/2, 1 poppell up, as water dothe, 
or any other ly come whan it Doyleth faste on the fyre^ . 
je boutllonne, 167s Cotton Scoffer Scoff 103 His Brains 
came poppling out like water. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Skeph 
II ill. Prol., A little fount. Where water poplin springs 
x8x8 Scott Hrt Midi xviii, The bits o' bonny waves that 
are poppling and plashing against the rocks 2875 R F 
Burton Gorilla L* II. 90 Small trembling waves poppled 
and frothed in mid stream, where the fresh water met 
wind and tide 2902 Cornish Naiuraltsi Thames 10 The 
sound of waters dropping, poppling, splashmg, trickling. 

b To move to and fro, or up and down, when 
floating or immersed in nppling or boiling water. 

* 5 SS W Watreman Fardle Factons xi Q viij b, Kindles 
of Christalhne watre In whose botomes the erauelle, 
popleth like glisteryng »lde. 01x825 Forby Voc E 
Angiia, Popple, v, to tumble about with a quick motion, as 
dumplins, when the pot boils briskly. 2849 Blachm 
Mag* LXVI. 562 We left them poppling up and down, like 
a cork, in the broken water. x88x Fhillipbs-Wolley Sport 
m Crimea 322 The birds are rattling and popplmg down in 
the dark little forest pools 

2. [app. freq. of Pop z/,i 2 ,] To make a con- 
tinuous popping or firing, 

1898 G W. Stebveks With Kitchener to Khartum 8x 
The Maxims poppled away above them 
Hence Fo’ppling axAppl a 

13 E* E* A lilt P C 319 Po pure poplande hourle 
playes on my heued. <2x400-50 Aiexattaer 1154 The 
wawes of Jje wilde see vpon |>e walle be^n, The pure popu- 
land perle paswd it vmbe ai8ox R Gall Poems (iSro) 9 
Upon the ear The popling Leven wimples clear. 1826 Hor. 
Smith Tor Hill (1838) 1 . 6 Ihe calm guggling and pop- 
pling of the waves as they were parted by the piles. 1854 
H. Miller Sch* ScAm xx, (1858) 440 A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the surface with 
its multitudinous drops, rose around our boat 1883 J 
Ferguson in Blachw* Mag Aug. 248 The mother stiried 
the poppling porridge on the fire. 

t Poppling. Ohs* rare'^K [f. Popple + 

•ING 3.] B FOPLAB. 

1570 txvvnz Mump* 136/26 A Poppling, 

Fopply [f- Popple sb* s + - y.] In 

a ' poppling' condition; broken, choppy, npply. 

1889 P. H Rmbrson Eng* Idylls 113 The popply water 
all streaked with foam. 1895 Times 15 Mar 8/2 As they 
passed the Duke’s Head hostelry and Alexander’s boatyaid 
some popply water caused them to splash a little 2904 
Dcaly Nffws 28 Mar. 12/2 Off the wall at Harrod’s . . the 
* popply* water somewhat discomposed the Oxford crew 


Poppy Forms a. i popaeg, 

pop®5, popes, popei, popis, 1-4 popi, 4-7 
popy, 5-6 popie, 6 poppi, 6-7 poppie, 5- poppy. 
A I papoes, papis, 5 papy, 6 pappy. [Early 
OE. popsti, pctpocL, app. repr, an earlier WGer. 
*papag, ^popdg, altered from ^papav, -au, "^^popav, 
-au, ad a popular L *papav-um, ^papau-^um 
(whence OF. ^pwaau, pave), for L.papdver, neut. 
poppy. The alteration may have taken place, after 
the Teutonic change of stress, by assimilation to 
the suffix -ag. As with that suffix, the ending was 
subseq. weakened to -ig (cf dadig, mofiig from 
audag, nimai), giving the typical WSax, poptg, 
whence ME. popi, popy, mo^* poppy, with doubled 
consonant expressing short vowel; d.pem,peny, 
pmny* (See Note below.)] 

I. 1 . A plant (or flower) of the genus Papaver, 
comprismg herbs of temperate and subtropical 
regions, havmg milky juice with narcotic properties, 
showy flowers with petals (usually four m number) 
of delicate texture and various colours (often be- 
coming ‘double' in cultivation), and roundish 
capsules containing numerous small round seeds. 


pus Gloss. xs^^Fapaoer,pQpti. Imd* x^iPopaiver,^^%* 
a 800 Erfurt Gloss* 824 Fapaoer, papoeg. c xooq Mlfncs 
Vocab m Wr WUlcker 134/33 Pa/auer, pppig^ cxa6& 
Voc* Names Plants in Wr -Wdlcker 558/30 regta, 

x"i popi. 2300 Gower Couf* II. X02 Popi, which berth the 
sedofslep CX475 Ptet in Wr-Wil^er ’iZ7fxx Hoc 
papaoer, a papy. iST® Lrre Dodoensm* Ix^i 43* There 
be three sortes of Poppie. tbe first kind is white, and of the 
garden, the two other are blacke and wilde x^ Gerarde 
Herbal n 296 Double blacke Poppie. Double white 

Poppie. tdsj Dryden Vtrg* Georg* i 115 Sleepy Poppies 
hannful Harvests yield. X718 Prior Knowledge 72 Thzi 
blushing poppy with a crimson hue. 18x3 Sir H Davy 
Agric* Ckent, (1814) 94 Many other substances bMidM the 
jMce of the poppy possess Narcotic properties, Hum- 

phreys Coin^CoiL Man* 2 Poppies were sacred to Ceres 


b. Allusively. 

X641 Milton Ch* Govt v. Wks 1851 III. 1x9. He little 
dreamt then that the weedmg-hook of reformation would 
after two ages pluck up bis glorious poppy from insulting 
over the good come a 2683 Sidney Disc Govt n. xxiv. 



POPXTIiACY, 


POPPY. 

(1704) IS 9 He. would certainly strike off the heads of the 
most cmment remaining Poppys. [Cf Poppy^head i, 1050 ] 

2 . Rarely applied in ME. and dull to the Corn- 
cockle ; ^so (with qualification) to the Com Blue- 
tottie (see Wueppty xn 3); and [app. by associa- 
tion with Pop v,^. Pop-] to plants whose corolla or 
calyx is inflated and ^popped ’ by children in sport, 
c. g. the Bladder Campion and Foxglove frothy 
poppy f spoiling poppy i green pppy^ m 3), (Britten 
Sc Eng PlaiU-n*') 


Flani-neaties, Poppy 3 Lychms GitJuigo (W. Cheshire) 

3 With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of Papover or other genera of Papa;veraces& 
(larely to plants of other orders : cf. 2). 

Black Poppy, a variety of the Opmm hawng 

purple flowers and dark seeds (cf W/afe Blue 

Poppy, (a) the Com Bluebottle, Cenfoitrea Cyantfs 
(? obs ) , (Ji) a blue-flowered species of Muonopm (Miller 
PltotUi. 1884) , Californian JPoppy, ^Plaiystcmon calt- 
farmcm and the genus Escliscfi^isia* (Ibidh Com, 
Field Poppy, the common wild poppy of cornfields, Papa- 
ver Plta!/a,mth. bright scarlet flowe^ or any other species 

K ing in com, as P* duhurn , Frothy B^PPyiL 
det Campion, Silefte tnflaia see Frothy 1 b ; Gar- 
denPoppy, any species of PapQa}tr cultivated m ^rdens, 
tip Opium Poppy ^ Ghreen Poppy Jocal name of the 
Foxglove, Digiiahs purpurea I Hom-Poppy, Horned 
Poppy, any plant otthe genus GVbttczww, distinguished by 
Its long hom-Iike capsules ; esp htieHur^ a sea-shore 
plant wth yellow flowers; Iceland Poppy, a wiety of 
Papaver mtdtca/tile see Iceland , Long-headed Poppy, 
P duHttnii a British spedes with long-shaped capsules; 
Mexican Poppy, .<4 or other si 


a common gard< 

Prickly Popp 

now widely <Ui o , — ^ -j 

white flowers and pnckly leaves and capsules; Red 
Poppy, the field poppy, Papaver Rhceas^ or other spedes 
with red flowers Sea or Seaside Boppy, the common 
horned poppy, Glauciwn Inieiuti^ Spamng Boppy 
Popy % Spring Boppy ^ Prtchly Peppy ; Tfiri 

yellow flowers, , 

or Cambrian Boppy, Meeenopsis camhricai see quot ; 
White Poppy, a variety of the Opium Poppyi having 
white floweis and seeds (cf Black P^py ) , Wild Poppy, 
(«) the field poppy, Papaver Rham^ or other wild species ; 
i{b) Bastard Wild Poppy ^Prickly Poppy \ Yellow 
Poppy, any species of Papaver or allied genus with yellow 
flowers, spec, the common Homed Poppy. 

14 Synoiu Heriarum (MS. Hath 3388 If 92 q\ Anglice 
*bleu popi vel carl? vel langwort .crescit inter trumeatum 
et alia blMa et dicitur iacintus quiaassimilatur cuidamlapidi 
qm SIC vocatur Salmon Syu Med nr. xxii. 416 *Com- 

Foppy, It IS Narcotick, allays Pain, is used in Feavers 1865 
Gosse Land .$• Sea (1874) 1x5 Except the com poppy, tins 
[the pimpernel] is said to be the only scarlet flower we have 
1^3 Hoco & Johnson Wild FI Gt BrtU II. PI, 147 
PapcEuer RhjBos ^Field Poppy tSAS Treas Boi 8,f2Tbe 
Field Poppy, PlaPaver} R/ueaSj one of the most brilliant of 
our wild plants. 1577 B* CjOogb Heresbach's Hnsb, (1586) 
58*Garden Poppy, is thought best to grow where olde 
stalkes haae been burnt. 1699 Evelyn Acetana 74 To these 
add the Viola Matronalis,. nay the '^Green Popy, by most 
accountedamong the deadly Foysons. 15^ Xurneh Nasnes 
Herbsi Papaiier cmticulaUim .. is i^led in englishe 
*homed popw or yealow poppy, 1731-3 hliLLRR Oard, 
Diet s V GlauciwUt Homed Poppy, having Husl« 
resembling Homs, x^o Morris BartJUy Par, III iv 
215 The homed poppies’ blossoms shone Upon a shingle- 
bank. 1863 Sowerby*s Eng, Bot I 84 Papaver somni- 


Fapauer rubeum 
Lytr Dodoens in. 


rdugetdle, an^ *redpopy 137^ 
fxxxu 433 There be sortes of red 


Popple, or Cornerose, the mat and the small 1876 Harley 
Mai, Med, (ed 6) 738 The Red Poppy is found m corn- 
fields and on roadsides throughout Europe. 1597 Gerardh 
Herbal n Ixviii § 4. 395 C^^led .m English ^sea Foppie, 
and homed Poraie Ibid, ccxiv 551 Bel^n albrnh of 
some , . called Ocymastrum^ and Papauer spnineumj 
which I have Englished *Spatling Poppie In English 
Spading Poppie, frothe Poppie, and white Ben 
J lxx.lnUod,Boi App. 323 Poppy, Spatling, 

1866 Tieas Bot 393 literally *Tree Poppy, 
IS a most appropriate name, the plant having all the aspect 
and character of the poppy tribe, combined with a woody 
stem and branches, ihd 737 MUeconopsisJ cawbrtca^ the 
^Welsh Poppy, a native of Wales, Devonshire, North 
Britain, and the North of Ireland, c 1000 Sax Leechd I, 
136 Popig (fat grecas moeconas 8c romane papauer album 
nemnab & engle *hwxt popig hata?f C1450 Alphiia 
(Anetd. Oxon ) 134 Fapauer album, cuius semen coconi- 
dmm appellatur ang». whatpopy 1876 Harley Mai, Med 
(ed 6) 739 White Poppy is now cultivated m the plains of 
India c xad5 Voc, Names Plants in Wr.-Wuleker 559/11 


Alimomsy 1, ^wilde popI 14 Sfockk, Med. MS, 21? Wylde 
papauard 1548 * Yealow poppy [see homed poppy 
above], 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixi 200 White as partne* 
nic^ beyond Yellow poppy to gaze on, 

4 . The plant or its extract used in pharmacy. 

1604 Shaks. Oih, nr. m 330 Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsie Synups of the world Shall euer medi- 
cine thee to that sweete sleepe. idaz-g Middleton & 
Rowley Chant^hng i, L 150 A little pmipy, sir, were good 
to cause you sleep 1804 Med Jrnl Xll. 41 He prepared 
the extract from a quantity of poppy by (Jecoction, 

5 . Jig, or in allusive use, with reference to the 
narcotic or sleep-inducing qualities of the plant. 


1124 

rggi Sylvester Dte Barias i. v, 248 The Ciamp Fish, ' 
knowing that she harboureth . A seaet Poppy, and a sens- 


jpy 

twee o'rc th’ wcaiy’S world, a 1790 Wart^ Ode to Sleep 
1, On this my pensive pillow, gentle sleep 1 D«ce^, And 
place thy crown of poppies on my breast 1847 Emerson 
Repr Men, Uses Gt Nature wherevei she mats her 

creature . lays her poppies plentifully on the bruise. 

6 . The bright scarlet colour of the common field 
poppy or other species. 

1796 H Hunter tr. St-Pmrds Stud, Hat, [1799) I S23 
The nearer you approach to this , the more lively and gay 
are the colouis. You will have m succession the poppy, 
the orange, the yellow, the lemon, the sulphur, the white, 
II. 7 . *=PoppT-HBAD 2. [It IS uncertain whether 
this IS the same word, but the forms are the same. 
Conjectures of its identity with 'F.p>mp 4 ej ‘ babie, 
puppet, or babie* (Cotgr), or derivation from 
Eng. poppet^ puppet i appear to have no foundation.] 
1429 Rec. St, Mary at H^ll^^ Also payd to Serle for 
makmgofbcneweporche. xmarces. Alsopaydforapapye 
. 11 s isxa-x3 Ihd, 282 Paid for makyng of nj Mennys 
pewys, for the popeys & other stuff xx s. 18^ Ecclesiologtst 
III 153 In the Nave theseats teimmate 111 square standards, 
but under the tower in poppies. 1875 Parker Gloss. A renti,, 
Poppie, Poppy, Poppy-head, an elevated ornament often 
used on me tops of the upright ends, or elbows, which 
terminate seats, &c., in churcdies 
HI. 8. attrib, and Conih, 0,% poppy-hed, \-ooll 
(Boil shX 3), family, -flower, garland, -juice, 
-leof, -plain, ram (cf. 5), -syntp, -wreath \ instru- 
mental, as poppy-bordered, -crowned, -haunted, 
-sprinkled adjs. ; similative, as poppy-crimson, 
-pnh, -red adjs. and sbs.; popp7 anemone, 
A coronaria, with poppy-like flowers of various 
colours; poppy-bee, a kind of ujjholsterer-bee 
{Anthocopa papaveris) which lines its cells with 
the petals of poppies; poppy-oolonr, a bright 
scarlet ; so poppy-colonred a , ; t poppy-grain, 
a seed of the poppy ; formerly used as a minute 
measure of length (= Potpt-seed 2 ; cf. Bablby- 
COBN 3) ; poppy-mallow’, theN. American malva- 
ceous genus Cedhrhoe, having poppy-like flowers ; 
poppy-oil, an oil obtained from me seeds of the 
opium poppy ; also, a similar oil from the seeds of 
other species; poppy tea, an imaginary liquor 
made by infusion of poppies ; poppy-tree « tree 
poppy (see 3) (Miller F(ant-n, 1884); poppy- 
water, a soporific dnnk made from poppies (also 
Jig,), Also POPET-HBAD, -SEED, -WOBT. 
x866 Treas Bot 6$ The *Poppy Anemone, A, coronaria, 
has , . large flower?, , very variable m colour 1896 Wesim, 
Gaz X July i/i The mass of vivid colour in the costumes 
reminded one of a ^oppybed. x688 R Homu Arutowyf 

11 67/2 This Seed-Pod [of the Poppy] by all Florists is 
termed a *Poppy Bolle. 1815 J Smith Panorama Sc 
Art II. 54a The *poppy, cherry, rose, and flesh colours, are 
given to silk by means of cartnamus 1889 Daily Neo.vs 

12 Nov 3/1 An accordion skirt of *poppy-coloured silk. 
1898 G B. SiiAW Plays 11 , Vou never can tell 308 The 
Columbine’s petticoats are . . golden orai^e and ‘‘^poppy 
crimson. 1903 Blackvo, Mag May 671 The ^oppy crowned 
king of sleep. z866 Tfeas, Bot jioS In the plants of the 
*jpoppy family. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv 196 Some- 
times white Lillies did their Leaves affoid, With wholsom 
*Poppy-flow’rs to mend his homely Board 17x7 Fenton 
Florelio Poems 27 Nor ^Poppy-Gailands give the Nymph 
Repose X656 W D tr, Comemud Gate Lat Uni. § 524 
The measuies of distances are thus; four ^poppy-graines 
make one barley-corn 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxvi, The 
same who made wine made ^poppy-juice X700 Dryden 
Aviarylhs 64 , 1 try’d th’infallibleprophetick way A *poppy- 
leaf upon my palm to lay, x8a5 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 735 To give a drying quality to *Poppy Oil 
1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint, 206 Poppy oil , has the 
reputation of keeping its colour better than linseed. 1896 
Daily Hews 18 July 6/3 Deep *poppy-pink geraniums, 
1844 Mrs Browning Drama of Exile 467 We call your 
thoughts homo To the *poppy-plains. 1708 Ozell ti 
Bmleaits Lntrin 35 Morphens pouts continual *Poppy 
Ram. xBm Brewster Optics xviv. 286 A very bnlliant 
*poppy-red a 2845 Hood Serenade iv, Is no ^poppy-syrup 
mjgh? X709~M Steele TatUr No. 118 ? 4 Several warm 
Liquors made of the Waters of Letb^ with very good 
*Poppy Tea. z684 N 0 Botleau's Luirm ii, 203 And 
Sleep drop’t *Pqppy-water on her Brows. 1765 Goldsm. 
JVIfWw Simile 36 No poppy-water half so good; For let folks 
only get a touch, Its soporific virtue’s such, That quickly 
they begin to snore 

[Hoie, Beside It papavero, Pr papaver, paver, Walloon 
Pavozr, the Latin papaver has come down in various 
anomalr “ ^ . ... 


OF had also popelure, Milanese popola (Lodi pdmpolet), 
X2.\\2.popoldn, Como popolana poppy, pointing to a L 
tj^e *papula, ^papula J 

Po’ppy, a, colloq lare [f. Pop sh,'^ or -y ] 
Characlenzed by popping or exploding 
1894 Kipling Jungle Bk, 19s Watch the little poppy shells 
drop down into the tree tops. 

3?oppych, obs. form of Popish. 

Fo'ppycock. U,S,slaig, Nonsense, ‘rub- 
bish*, ‘humbug*. 

\8^Pall Mall G, 17 July 4/1 All what you see about me 
oi'i mu poppycock. 1892 Hatton (N. Y ) 24 Nov. 
300/1 Their wails were all what the boys call * poppycock 




e capsule of the poppy. Also altnb,. 


rcBs HiGiNS Jumuit Homencl 112/3 The scuerall places 
wherein the seedes doe lye, ns may be scene in poppie 
header. 1650 R Stapvlton St* adds Loiu C, IVarres 1 14 
He [Death] croptthe heads of Nations, as Tarqinn struk off 


the 'Poppy-heacls x8aa-34 Goods Study Med. (ed 4) II, 
y-head fomentations X896 A tlbuit's Syst Med I 435 


a 


jy-head fomentations. ^ ^ 
le with decoction of boiling poppy-heads 


Arch, An ornamental finial, often richly 
carved, at the top of the end of a seat in a church 
Also atUtb, [See remark in Poppy sb 7.] 

1839 Hints Eccl Antiq, (Camb. Camden Soc.) 8 St An- 
drew's, Histon viii Ornaments, &c. 8 Poppy Heatjs 
1841 C. Anderson Anc. Models 129 These seats have the 
ends usually ornamented, sometimes with raised ends, which 
are called poppy-heads 1875 J C Cox Ch Derbysh I 
202 The poppy-head ends carved in the fleur-de-Us 
pattern. X904 T. H. Longfield in Aiheniemn 9 Apr. 473/3 
Many remains of poppjhead bench-ends and henenes 

3 Po-ppy-seed. 

1. The, or a, seed of the poppy, 
ctepoPallad, on Husk irr. 579 Now popy seed in grounde 
is good to throwe X7X» tr Pomefs Hist Drugs 1 . 149 A 
cold oil IS dt awn from White-Poppy Seeds 1899 A llbutt's 
Syst Med VI, 315 Swellings, vai ying in size from a poppy 
seed to a pea. 

h.flg, (Cf. Poppy sb, 5.) 

1640 Erotomania 40 The eyes of his soule aic brought 
asleep by the Poppy seed or Inconsideiation and Care- 
lesnesse 

i* 2 . Formerly used as a measure of length, vary- 
ing from ^ to an CCf. Babley-cokn 3.) 

x688 R. Holmg Annouty iii. in. 136/2 Barly Com, is the 
length of 4 Poppy seeds, and 3 Corns make an Inch 1729 
Stielvocke Artillery i. 76 The Barley-corn (the fourth part 
of an Inch) is subdivided into 5 Poppy Seeds 
8, Comb, 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV 832 A peculiar small poppy- 
seed like growth. 

Poppywort (pppiwwjt). [f. Poppy sb, + 
WOBT.] a. Lmdlcy’s name for plants of the N. O. 
Papavetoeese b. Sahn Poppywort, a name for 
Meconopsts Walhchtana (Miller Plant-names), 
1846 Bindley Veg, Kingd 430 Paptweincem. Poppy- 
worts Bernhardi. denies that true Poppy worts are 

universally lactescent plants x8Sa Gaiden 15 July 39A 
This. Poppywort may well be reckoned amongst the best of 
the hardy plants introduced of late years. 

Pops, a name in Barbados of Physahs angiMa , 
see Pop sh^ 4. 

Po'p-shop. slang, [f. Pop 7 + Shop 
A pawnbroker's shop. Also attrih, 

177a Town < 1 * C Mag, 73 The Pop-shop was ready for 
pledges, the gm-shop was ready for the money lent upon 
them. 1846 Lytton Lucreiia it. xvi, I might have been 
wicked enough to let it go with the rest to the pop-shop. 
X898 Hume Hagar 111. S4 Rosa . might pawn it,,, so I 
sent a printed slip to all the pop-shops in London. 
Po'psy. [app. a kind of nursery extension of 
Pop with dim. ending, cf. Bet, Betsy, Nan, 
Honty, Topsy,'] An endearing appellation for a 
girl. Also popsy-wotsy, 
x86z Ptppvis dr Pies 9 This I’m bound to say that four 
sweeter fovelier popsies^ never blessed [etc ] 1887 E. T, 

Goodman Too Curious ix, Now go along like a good little 
popsy-wopsy, and don’t cry to sit up. 1896 Idler Mar. 


278/1 All right, my popsy-wopsy, 

tPopulable, a, Obs, rare'~'^, [ad. 'L.populd- 
hihs, f populdrtx see Populate and -able.] 

1633 CocKERAM, Populable, which may be destroyed 

Populace (pp pi/^Jes). [a. populace (idth c. 
in Hatz.-r)aTm.), ad. It. popolaccio, popolazzo * the 
grosse, base, vile, common people, nfraffe people * 
(Florio), f. popolo (:— L populus People) + pejora- 
tive suffix -accio, -azzo L. -dceusl\ The mass of 
the people of a community, as distinguished from 
the titled, wealthy, or educated classes ; the com- 
mon people ; mmdzously, the mob, the rabble. 

1573 Sin T Smith in Ellis 0f7g Lett, Ser m. Ill, 378 
The unruly malice and sworde of the raging populace 
x6oi Daniel Czv. JFars (1609) vii lxxvii,Taccomino(late, 
And calme the Peeres, and please the Populasse^ CX64S 
Howell Lett, (1688) III 4x5 Tis the Populass only, who 
see no further than the Rind of Things. 1723 Pres, St, 
Russia II. 141 , 1 spit upon all the othera God bless the 
Populace 1781^ Burns CottePs tiai Htghi xx, A virtuous 
populace may rise the while, And stand a wall of fire around 
their much-lov’d Isle. 179a jGouv Morris in Sparks Lfe 
9 { Writ, (1832) II 191 Thank God, we have no populace in 
America. z8sx Byron Tzoo Foscari v. i 259 The people 1 — 
There’s no people, you well know it, .There is a populace, 
perhaps, whose looks May shame you. 1893 Lo. Lytton 
King Poppy viii, And, being but the Populace, presumes 
To call Itself the People. 

b. poet, A multitude, crowd, throng, mre, 

1871 K Ellis Catullus IxuL 65 With a throng about the 
portal, with a populace m the gate, 

0 M 

1741 Young A?. Th, nr. 124 Quwn lilies 1 and je painted 
populace I Who dwell in fields, and lead ambrosial livch, 
X807-8 We Irving Salmag, xx, The turtle-dove, the timid 
fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and all the rural populace who 

w the sequestered haunts of nature. 
tPopidacy (p(?‘pix^lasi). Ohs, prreg. forma- 
tion from Populace* see -acy.] 

1 . The order of the common people ; = Popul vce. 
16x3 T Godwin Rom Aniiq,{x<^ii 29 The third order, or 
degree in the Romane Common-wealth was Populus, the 
wpulacy, or Commone. 1844 (H. Parker] Jus Pop, 59 
Disputes between the optiniac^ and jx>pulacy. X700 Astry 
tr. Saavedra-Faxardo IL 350 In Peace, Nobility is dis- 
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iguibht from Populacy *721 Strype EccU Mem. Ill 
3 p NX 59 To obtain the favour of the populacy by 
gned pretences of bloud a >834 Collridce Notes ^ 
lei (1849) I 305 The only predilection .. bhows itbclf in 
s contempt of mobs and the populacy 

X640 Gauden Zove of Truth (1641) ii The populacy 
affections or passions are regular, and subject to the 
Ic, and sovcraignety of leason Dct.ay Chr Piety 

T 7 Or let in the whole populacy of bin upon the soul. 

2. = PopuLousNJssa. 

6x^«-x8 Daniel Coll IJnt Mug (1626) 8 The vicinage, 
id innumerous populacie of that Nation [the Saxons], 
79 Penn Addr Prot ii vi 197 Increasing the Trade, 
jpulacy and Wealth of this Kingdom 1725 iVays Inhab 
elenuare to Seco/ue Pic/i 2 Means in pursuit whereof we 
ly become rich . , *Tib not Populacy only 
f. Popular government, or a jjopular govern- 
ent ; also, a state so governed ; democracy 
632 H« Seilb Augustus 22 They had naturally, and 
nost insensibly falne flora a Monarchy, to a Populacy, 01 
imocracy 1679 Pulliu Moder Ch Eng (1843) 193 
ch democracy and populacy as is held in the Independent 
d Presbyterian party. 

L. PoptiiABiTY 4. rare^^ 

687 in Metgd Coll. ^ ^as. //(OHS) *89 Men, who are 
I by populacy, which is the Fool's Paiadise, but the wise 
n s scorn. 

Popular (pp'piiS^lai), a, {sh^ Forms: 5-7 
)puler, 6 Sc. -arr, 7 -are, 6 - popular, [ad. L, 
puldr^is adj. belonging to the people, f poful-us 
ople. So 0^. f opuletr^ -ere^ F, pqpulatre.'] 

. Zaw, Aifectiiig, concerning, or open to all 
any of the people ; public ; esp, in aclton popular. 
490 Act 4 ZIen VII. c 20 Accions populers in diveis 
iCb have ben 01 deigned by many gode nctes and statutes. 
7 ^ Expos. Teimcs LaWf Aceton popiUet^xh an accioii 
iich lb geeuen vppon the breach of some Penal statute, 
iich. euery man that wyll may sue for him selfe, and the 
teene, by information, or otherwise,.. & because that this 
ton is not geeuen to one man specyally but generally to 
s Queenes people that wyll sue, it is called an actyon 
puler X58X Lamuauob Miten. 11. 11. (1588) 132, I have 
owen It doubled, whether the Suertie of the good abearing 
•nimanded upon complaint) may he released by any speciail 
rson or no, because it seemeth more popular, then the 
ertie of the Peace. Z766 J 3 lacksionl Comm. 11 . xxiv. 
u x87a Whartoids Law Lex. (ed. s). Popular action^ 
)ught by one of the public to recover some penalty given 
statute to any one who chooses to sue foi it. 

I. Of, pertainiagto, or conbisiing of the common 
oplc, or the people as a whole as distmgiiibhed 
>in any particular class; constituted or carried 
by the people. 

$48 W. Thomas in Strype EcU. Mem, II. App. S. 66 
lut populai estate can uc read, that hath thirty years 
.ether eschewed sects, sedition and commotions V X579- 
Norik P/utauh (1676) 230 Timoleon . did by this means 
blibh a fi ee btate and Popular Government X67X Mii 1 on 
msoft x6 Retiring from the popular noise, 1 seek This 
rrequeiiled place to find some ease. X76X Huml //»/. 
\g, in. tiv X70 Popular tumults weie not disagreeable to 
*m. X833 Alison Il/st. Enrobe (1847) II. vii. § i. 269 

e Legi^allve Assembly affords the iiist example, . . 111 
deni Europe, of the effects of a completely popular elec* 

II. x888 Bryce Amer. Commv. II. Ixiv. 541 From 1824 
X840, nomumtions irregularly made by Stale legislatures 
1 popular meetings. 

fib. Of lowly biUh; belonging to the com- 
malty or populace ; plebeian Oos 
<555 HARFSViBLn Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 42 Moie 
han when it la granted to any popular or common person. 

0 E, Blount ti. Conestaggio xt8 Him they sent being a 
}ular man. 1640 T Piurse m Ilortt Carol. ^ Rosa 
era^ A drop of Royall blood is dealer farre Than a whole 
ean of the popular. X691 Norris Pratt, Disc. 87 This is 
he Aleosure that all Popular Spirits do go by, and the 
sesl can haidly refrain it. 

f 0 Having characteribtics attributed to the 
mmon i^eople ; low, vulgar, plebeian. Ohs. 

>9p B. joNSON Ev. Man out 0/ Hum 1. i, Such as 
infill in the spring of the fashion, and ore least popular. 
3 Flouio Moniamie (xdaa) 624 It is a custonie of popular 
base men to call lor minatiels or singers at Rasts. a 1635 
UNTON Pragm, Reg (Arb.) 22 Had the House been fieed 
lalf a doiten of popular and discontented persons. 

3. Full of people ; populous ; crowded. Ohs, 

;88 Parke tr, Meudoaa's Hist, C/iim 13 These two 
mnees, which are two of the mightiest, and most popu* 
)t of people, 1641 J. Jackson Thee Evaug, T. in. 184 
w doth the popular City sit solitary? at^ Kiricion 

Hist, (18x7) 2X5 The most popular part of Scotland. 

7 Philip Qmrle 47 Oppression and Usury, and all the 
lib that attend this popular World. 

. Intended for or suited to ordinary people. 
Adapted to the understanding or taste of or- 
lary people, ^ understanded of the people 
,73 G. Harvey Letier-hk. (Camden) xi In pUiloBopbical 
lutations to give popular and plausible tbeams. X759 
iNKLiN Ess. Wks. 1840 HI. 188 All he said was m mipu- 
language. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.si. II. 109 Every 
stion. .was debated, sometimes m a p<mular style which 

8 and women could comprehend. (Aug.) Long- 
fis* Lut IVorks 8 Miscellaneous Works and Popular 
taphysics, Ibtd. xa Natui al History and Popular Science. 
0, Adapted to the means of ordinaiy people; 

moderate (in price). 

so Ilhtstr. Lond, News a July xi/a The Monday Popu- 
Conoert.*wBs the last of the senes for this season. 

1 Eticycl. Ent. XXIX. 751/2 After the foundation of 
Popular Concerts in 1859 . . he [Joachim] played there 
alarly m the latter part of the season mod. All seats 
popular prices. A popular concert will be given. 

5. a. Studious of, or designed to gain, the 


favour of the common people b. Attached or 
devoted to the cause of the people (as opposed to 
the nobility, etc ) Ohs 

X570-80 North Plutarch (1595) 874 Diueis were of opinion, 
that he [Cams Giacchut,] was moie popular, and desiious of 
the common peoples good will and fauoui, then his brother 
had bene before him 1622 Bacon Hen K//, 165 The lord 
Avdley a Noble-man of an ancient Family, but vnquiet 
and popular, camem to them [rebels] X701 Swin Contests 
Napes ^ Com A thens ^ Rome m, The piactices of popular 
and ambitious men. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, I 204 The 
iirst acts of an usurper are always popular 

6 . Finding favour with or approved by the people ; 
liked, beloved, or admiied by the people, or by 
people geneially ; favourite, acceptable, pleasing 

i6<w CH/iVMA.vi Byron's Con^ir. li 1 Plays 1873 II. 205 He 
is a foole thatkeepes them with more care, Then they keepe 
him, safe, rich, and populare 1623 Cocklram, Popular , in 
great fauour with the common peo:^e 17x0 Tatler N o 190 
ir4 This will make me more populai among ray De- 
pendants x8xa Religionism 24 Ihe popular Preachers,— 
men of high lenown 1883 lilauch Guard 22 Oct, 5/4 
When the Doshful baid had committed bis verses to print 
they soon became popular 

7. Prevalent or cuixenl among, or accepted by, 
the people generally; common, general; t(of 
sickness) epidemic {pbs^. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 432, 1 remember a popular 
sickenesse, which some yeaies since, gieatly tioubled the 
townes about mee. x6x6 B Jonson Devil is an Ass t iii, 
Sir, that’s a popular eiior, decemes many. x6i$x Jlr. 
1 ’aylok S'erm. for Year ii. xxvi. 329 Does not God plant 
remedies iheie where the diseases are most popular? 

CiiAMBLRS Cycl.^ Popular errors^ are such as people 
imbibe from one another, by custom, education, and tradi- 
tion. 1803 Med. yml IX 422 In all popular diseases 
prostration of strength forbids its repetition 1875 Jownn 
Plato (ed a) I 241 A popular aphorism of modem times. 

8 . 1/ S. dial, or slang, a. Conceited b. Good. 

1848 Lowlll Btglow P. Poems 1890 II 43 He see a 

cruetin Sarjunt a stiultin lound as popler as a lien wilh 
I chicking 1884 Sat Rev 8 Nov, spej/a New Yoik restau- 
lant, .* I don’t call this very popular pie '. They have come 
..to take popular quite gravely and smceiely as a synonym 
foi good 

9. Parasynth comb , as popular-priced, -shaped, 

X902 Daily ChroH, 23 Deo. 2/7 The directors had resolved 

to produce nopular-piiced cycles, xpea Wesim, Gaz 
20 Mar 3/2 The popular-shaped flounce. 

£. absol. or as sh. (from sense 2 ). 

+ a. In collective sense (with the or other 
demonstr. ad> ; cf the public). The commonalty, 
the populace. Ohs. 

155a Lyndlsay Monarche 4966 Ane holy exeraplair Tyll 
ws, thy pure lawid commoun populair a 1577 SmT Smii 11 
Commw. Eng. (1633) 5 The rule or the usuiqniig of the 
popular, or lascali or viler sort a 1578 [see Fofulary]. 
X633 J Done Jlisi. Septuagtni 19 All the lest of the 
Populer,.lie instituted as Colonies. 

t b. sb. pi. Populars, the common people, the 
commons. Sometimes rendenn^ L populares, the 
plebeians (as opp. to the patricians). Ohs. 

>S79 Fl-nfon Giticaard. (i6i8) 28 He confirmed with gifts, 
..the courage and intention of lohn Lewis de Fiesguo 
, .and many other gentlemen and populars. x6oo W Wat- 
son Decacordon (1602) 319 Together with all the pwulars I 
of euery Prince in Chnstendome. x6xo Kcalcy Vtves'' Comm 
St. Aug, Citieef God (1620) u The newes of his death 
stirred vp botli Fatricians and Populars to loy and mirth, 
c. Short for popular concert*, cf. Pop sh.^ 

1885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng 130, 1 suppose her presence 
at a Morning Popular is as little anticipated as desired 
x8^ Boston (Mass.) fml. 18 Mays/s Music Hall Populars. 
iTence t Popular v. trans , to people, populate; 
Po*piaariBli a . ; Po^pulorlsm. 

xsK Parke tr. Mendozds Hist. China xSx Theie was but 
a quarter of a league distant one towne from an other, and 
. . in all the Prouinces of the Kingdome, tt is ^populaied m 
the same ordei. Ibid. 374 Yet aie they populated with 
much people. 1824 J. Wilson m Blackw Mag XV. 721 
BuHer-brodi, as the Geimans call it m their superb and 
now ''^populai ish dialect, x888 Sat. Rev 20 Oct. 466/2 
The ^popularisms of * pallis ‘ Immng * cashing ', heard 
in Ixindou streets as corruptions and vulgan&ms. 
Po'vnlavist. [f. prec. + - 1 ST.] a. A democrat, 
b. =s POPULIST 2 Also atifib. 

xSoo Times 22 Feb. z/z Even in Alsace-Lorraine one 
Socialist has been returned, while the Democrat or 
Popularist party has again been restoi ed to life in the pei sons 
of two members. z8gs x^th Cent. Sept 526 There she finds 
two sorts of women . it 1 am allowed to use two Russianisms, 
she finds the ' careerist and the * popularist \ 

Popnlairi'fcy (pppb^lse'rfti). [ad F. popularity 
( 15 th c. itt Hate.-Darm.) populace, popular bear- 
ing, popularity, ad, L. jpopuldntds lellow-citizen- 
ship, popular bearing, in late L. population, f 
ppnl&risVo’S'fihA&'. see-iTY.] 

1 1. Popular or democratic government. Ohs. 

1548 W. Thomas in Strype Eecl. Mem II. App S,6s The 
Swizzers, that destroyed their gentlemen m a day and that 
now glory most in their popularity. 263* C. Downing St. 
Eccles. Kin^. (1634) *4 An Aristocracie cannot be immedi- 
ately dissolved, either into a tyranny or a tumultuous 
popularity. 170Z Swift Contests Nobles ^ Com Athens 
* Rome V, In a very few years we have made mighty leaps 
from prerogative beighths into the depths of populanty. 

t2. The principle of popular or democratic 
government ; democracy. Ohs, 

X574 Whitgipt Duf. Aunm. To Rdr. aiv, Contempt of 
magistrates, populantie, Anabaptistrie and sundne other 
pernicious and pestilent errors, a x6^ Ln. Hcreert Hen. , 


VIII (1683) 166 He taught, All goods should be Common , 
and diueis other At tides tending to Popularity 1689 
D. Granville Lett (Surtees, No 37) The contagion of 
the age, the spirit of popularity and republicamsme. 
f 3. a. The action or practice of courting, or 
trying to win, popular favour. Obs 
1597-8 Bacon Ess , Followers ^ Friends (Arb ) 34 So it 
be without too much pompe or popularitie. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (iSgz) 240 A very laudable afifectation of Popu- 
larity, .to engage men's affections to our Persons X697 
CoLLirR Ess Mor Subj. ii. (X703) /x Popularity is a court- 
ing the favour of the people by undue practices a X7X5 
Burnet Own Time an 1604 (1823) I. 355 He said, there was 
such a lemissness, and so much popularity appeared upon 
all occasions, that, it would be impossible to pieserve the 
church 

tb. pi. Popular aits or practices. Obs. rare-^^. 
*597 Bacon Cottiers Good if Evill Ess (Arb ) 138 It may 
be represented also by coulers, popularities and ciicuni* 
stances, which aie of such force, as they sway the oidinarie 
ludgement. 

4, The fact or condition of bemg approved, 
beloved, or admired by the people, or by many 
people ; favour or acceptance with the people. 

1601 Holland Pbny II. 526 At the next election of Magis- 
trates, his populantie gamed him a Consulship 1673 Essex 
Papers (Camden) I. 77 They have no man of eminent popu- 
laritie to head them. 1780 Blntbam Pnne Legtsl xvn 
§ 22 By popularity is meant the property of being accept- 
able or rather not unacceptable to the bulk of the peojple 
184X D'Israi li Amen, Lit, (1867) 540 Numeious editions 
of these poems coniiim their popularity. 1882 A. W Ward 
Dickens 1. 17 He had found the way short from obscurity 
to the dazzling light of popularity. 

1 6. Vulganty in speech, rare'^^. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev Man out of Hum. 11 i, This gallant, 
labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a habit of affecta- 
tion, ten thousand times hatefuller than the former. 

+ 6. = Populace. Ohs. 

X632 C, Downing^ Eccles, Kingd. (1634) 18 That was 
appioved and leceived by many of the populanty for a 
happie equality 17x5 M. Davils Ai/ien. Brit. I Pref 
65 To curiy Favour with the vulgar Popularity X77X 
Luckombe tlisi. Print, iig [He^ incensed the popularity 
of London, as in a common cause. 

+ 7. « PopoLOULNEsa Obs rare 
X654 E. Johnson IVonder wrkg. Provid, (1867) 212 The 
last Church that compleated thenuinbei of 30 was gatheied 
at Boston, by reason of the populanty thei eof 1720 Barham 
Banenmss Enq. 1, Of the antediluvian world, and its 
popularity befoie the flood. 

8 . Comb , as popularity-hunting, -monger. 

XB43 Thackeray Irish Sk, Bh. v, A courtly populanty 
hunting air 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng Char. (1852)^ xo One of 
the most accredited populanty mongers of society 1875 
Jas. Grant One of inc 600 1, The sly broad-brims and 
popularity-hunteib of the Peace Society. 

Popularization (p*> [Y. Popu- 

LABIZE + -ATION. So F. populansatiou^ The 
action of popularizing or fact of being popularized, 
in various senses : see the verb. 

X707 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXII 546 TJie popular- 
ization of the measure. x8ox — m Monthly Mag XI. 301 
The popularization of those . . doetpnes i8p hlARsrr 
Eng. Lang. 449 The universality of Iiteiature, its general 
popularization by the piess. 1866 Sat Rev. 21 Apr. 457/2 
An advance, towards the popularization of the constitu- 
encies. x887 Sainisbury Hut, Ehsab, Lit xii.(x89o) 453 
The popularisation of the pamphlet led the way to periodical 
writing 

Popularize (p^^’pi/Hlarriz), v, [f Populab + 
-IZB. So F. populariser (1798 in Did ALad.).'\ 
fl. intr. To act popularly; to court populai 
favour. Obs. 

*593 G. Harvly Pterefs Super itr Some Popes haue 
bene glad for their aduantage, to tyrannise Popularly, so 
he may chaunce be content for his aduauncemeiit, to popu- 
larise tyrannically* and shall not be the fiist. that hath 
cunningly done it with a comely grace. 

2. trans. To make popular a. To gam popular 
favour for; to cause to be generally known and 
accepted, liked, or admired. 

1797 Earl Malmesbury Diaries ^ Corr. Ill, 512 He 
depended a little on the word peace to populaiizc him in 
his own country 2835 Fraset^s Mag. XII 37 To preserve 
tlieir power they must popularise themselves. 1870 Brit fy 
Foi, Evang. Rev XX'^II. 54 These godly ballads and 
sacred rhymes had done their work in popularising the truth. 

}). To render democratic; to extend to the 
common people. 

183X Blackw Mag, XXIX 598 ‘Popularize the govern- 
ment say they ‘ reform the representation * 1884 M anc/i 
Exam. 26 Tune sA Protestations of their willingness to 
popularise tne su^ge. 1 . v 

c. To present ^n abstruse or technical subject) 
in a form populariy intell^ible or attractive. 

2836 Taifs Mag. III. 80 He possesses .the power of 
seizing upon and popularizing the finer parts of his subject. 
X850 Grotc Greece ii Ixvii VIII. 45X Apowerful instrument 
in popularising new combinations of thought withyanety 
and eleganc. of expreawn i8« PAtlel. £,^ 

Tongue § 654 Engaged in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
popularising history or science , . ^ 

Hence Po-pulariaed ppl a., Po-pulanzing 
vhl. sb. Also Po pnlarlzer. 

1848 W. H Kelly tr L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II 5^3 
One of the most successful popularizcrs of science 1855 
Milman Lot. Chr. xiv. m. (1864) IX. mo The popularising 
of religious teaching, a 1882 T, H. Green Prol. to Ethics 
Introd. (1883) 2 Inferences from popularised science 1897 
Daily News 25 Sept 5/3 In these days of popularised 
photography. 
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Po*pularl7, adv. [1 PopoIiAB + -ly^J In 
a popular manner, 

L By or among the people at large, esp tie 
common people, generally, prevalently, commonly, 
ordmanly ; by popular vote as opposed to nomina- 
tion or election by one or a few 
1576 Fleming PattopL EMH SS Not meete to be so 
popularly praysed. 1594 T. jBedingfifld tr. Machiavult s 
Ftormiine Hist, {iS95) »S Hee feared mny times to haue 
bene populerly slaine. i6ia Woodall Suy^ Mate Wks 

1807 O Chaluers Caledonut I m vu. 424 He had a son, 
who was popularly called the Boy of Egremont 1849 
Ukcwlay Hist Eng 111. 1 agi The whole number was 
popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men 
1863 H. Qoxlnsttt. Ill IX. 730 A Town Council popularly 
elected» 

2 In the ordinary language 01 style of the people; 
so as to be generally intelligible. 

1581 E Campion m CtffS/ir. in. (1384) Ruj b. Saint Augus- 
tine there speaketh popularly 1389 Puttenkam Eng 
Pome r. xxxi. (Arb ) 77 They had not wiitten so much nor 
so popularly i6ai Cade Stmi ig The nature of con- 
science, which I will describe as popularly as I can 
Baxter CaHi Coinniwu (1684) 20 You will say that the 
Scnpture speaketh popularly, and after the manner of Men 
i86t Goscuen P&r, Exck, 138 The dilBculty lies not m the 
apprehension of them, when they are plainly and popularly 
stated. 

+ 3 . In a way that wins popular favour. Obs. 
xtt|3 [see PopuuRizE rr i], i68x DRyi)EN-(4^f 4 Aehit, 
336 Why then should I .Turn rebel and run popularly mad r 
Ihtd, 689 On each Side bowing popularly low. 1739 *R 
Bull ’ tr. Dedektndus' Grohianus 223 To twirl the Kinglets, 
which m Order grow, On each Side waving popularly low 
Po'pnlArsiesS* rare, [f. as prec. + -hbss.] 
The quality of being popular, popularity. 

1787 Bailcv vol, II, Po^lamesst a being full of People; 
al% an AfTectedness of popular Applause. iSog-xo Cole- 
ridge Friend (1818) I 32 That ensnaring meretncious 
popularness in Literature. 

fPo'pulary. Obs, rare, [ad. F. p>pulaire\ 
see Popular and -art 2.] The populace. 


Population^ [ad late L, 

Iditon-em (Sedulius population, multitude, 

having the form of a n. of action f. poptilare to 
people (see Populate So F. population 

(1335 in Godef. ) peopling, population ] 

1 1 . concr, A peopled or inhabited place. Obs, 

1578 T. N tr Cona W, India 130 They received their 
advise that neere at hand were great populations, and soone 
after he came to Zunpanzinco. 16x3 Purchas Ptl^tnage 
(1614) 479 It hath in it, by estimation, threescore mousand 
Populations, or inhabited placea 
2 , * The state of a country with respect to num- 
bers of people ’ (JO ; the degree in which a place is j 
populated or inhabited ; hence, the total number of 
persons inhabiting a country, town, or other area; 
the body of inhabitants. 

x6x2 Bacon Ess , Greatness Ein^d (Aib.) 476 Not the 
hundreth pole will be fit for a helmet, and so great popula- 
non and little strength x6as Ibid , Seditions * Troubles 
405 It IS to be foreseene, that the Population of a Kingdotne, 
(especially if it be not mowen downe by warrs) doe not ex- 
ceed, the Stock of the Kmgdome, which should maintame 
them X770 Goldsm. Des, Vill 125 But now the sounds of 
population fail 1798MALTHUSP0/W/ 1 1 14 Population.. in- 
creases in a geometrical latio, subsistence m an arithmetical 
ratio X803 Ibid, i vu 100 The population of the tribe is 
measured by the population of its herds xSc^xo Coleridge 
Fnend (1863) 48 The formidable state, .in which the popula- 
tion should consist chiefly of soldieis and peasantxy 1849 


Macaulay Htsi, Eng iu I 281 The population of England 
in 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect accuiacy z868 
Rogers Pol Econ xu (187© 156 To make increased popula- 
tion the cause of improved agriculture, is to commit the 
absurd blunder of confounding cause and effect 
t b. (See quot.) Obs, 

1817 CoBBCTT Taking Leave 7 We now frequently heai 
the working classes called ' the population just as we call 
the animals upon a farm ‘ the stock ' 


le animats upon a tarm ttie stock 
o transj. Of animals and plants. 


..fawouris the kingis partie X670G H Hist Cardinals 
III I 249 The Populary being in suspence, by reason of the 
variety of reports. 

Fopulass, *laBse, obs. fonns of Populaoi;, 
t ?0*ptllate, ppl* a Obs, exc. poet, [ad, late 
L. or early med.L. populSt^us, pa pple. of popu^ 
lore (a Boo) to inhabit (Dn Cange).] Peopled, 


1803 [see 2] X883 J Ball in ^ml, Linn See, XXI, 

207 A giadual increase in the vegetable population would 
come ^out. X897 Mary Kingslfy IF, Africa 76 Its resi- 
dent population consists of sharks, whose annual toll of 
human life is smd by some authorities to be fourteen. 

3 . The action or process of peopling a place or 
region ; increase of people 
X776 Declar, Indep Amet m Genii, Mag XLVI 361/2 
He [the king] has endeavouied to prevent the popumtion 
of these states. 1796 Morsc Amer, Geog I 563 The 
population of the province was extremely rapid. x8s6 


1574 Hei LOWES 
tneofCaldea th 


7)376 The coun- 
Irst inhabited and 


trie of Galdea the Kegion alter tne noun nrst inbaDiied ana 
populate. x6^ Sir T Herbert Tran, 43 The kinedome 
IS much populate 1871 B. Taylor Fas^ (1875) 11, i iu, 
47 In a place so populate 

t Po pnlate, ® ^ Ohs, lare, [f, L. p^uldn^ 
-are to lay waste, ravage, plunder + -ate treats. 
To lay waste, ravage, devastate, destroy. Hence 
t Populated/// 

x^a Huloet, Populate or conquere Loke in Conquere, 
waist zMo Levins Mamt To Populate, populan 
i6ox W, WATSON Impart Consid, (1831) 23 To bring in the 
Spaniard to populate, waste, and destroy this whole Isle. 


Populate (pp pi«21eit), [f. L. populat-^ 
ppl. stem : see Populate j)// a, and -ate s.j 

1. trans, a To people, inhabit, form the popula- 
tion of (a country, etc,), b. To furnish or supply 
(a country, etc.) with inhabitants , to people, 

XS78 Florio xsi Fruiies 7 b, Adorned with fayre women, 
populated of many people, 16x5 G. Sandys Tran, 20 They 
TOpulated then The foote of fountfuU Ide X7Q8 m SPint 
Pub yrttls, (1799) II 167 And would gradually populate 
all the sub-mannepOTtion of the globe. x86a Dana Man, 
Gtol, sto Ox and deer— all of which then populated Britain. 
1885 Manch, Exanu 14 Feb 3/2 The great countries we 
have populated m North America and at the Antipodes 

2. tnir. Of people . To increase, grow in num- 
bers by propagation, rare. 

1625 Bacon Ess , Vtass, Things (Arb.) 574 When there be 
great Shoales of People which goe on to populate, without 
foreseeing Meanes of Life and Sustentation. x8ao Byo. 
Smith Whs (1830) 283 As if it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers could 
cover m theur children. 

3. tntr, (for rejd^) To become peopled or popu- 
lous. t7 iSi rare, 

^ X796 Morse Awer, Geog L ^36 Its trade, must increase, 
111 proportion as the surrounding country populates. x8aa 
titles* Eeg, X2 Oct 96/a This territory [Micmgan] is rapidly 
p^ulating. 

Hence Fo'pnlated ppl a 2 ; Po*puIating vbl sh, 
<632 H L’Estrange Amer, no f ewes 8 To the populating 
of Ai]^(^ ^ 1884 Black Shahs, xvi, A populated 
place filled with a.. number of his fellow-creatnres 
tPopula*tiO]l^« Obs, [ad L. populdtiou-em 
devastation, n, of action from popularly ~&re , see 
Populate v i] Devastation, laying waste. 

xS3a Huloet, Foraging, pmulation, or wastinge of a 
mmttty.populaito. x377~87^unshed Chron. (1807) II. 8a 
The etiusipn of innocent blood, the population of countries, 
the ruinating of ample regions. x6oo W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 75 Population, mine, and destruction of their 
natiue country and commonwealth 1856 Blount Glossogr, 
Population ipi^vlaiio), a wasting, destroying, robbing, and 
spoiling of people x6^ in Philups. 


Emerson ^2^ Traits^ IFealihW^, (Bohn) II. 72 Popula- 
tion IS stimulated, and cities rise 1869 Freeman Harm 
Cong III All 232 IPoly^my] could be hardly looked 
on as on the whole conducive to population 
4 attnb and Comb, (chieny from 2) 
x8a6 m Cobbett Ritr Rides (1885) II. 2^9 The Scotch 
population-mongers, and Malthus and his crew X845 
Disraeli Sybil it, xvz, The Population Returns of this coun- 
try arc very instructivereadin^ 1903 IVestm. Gaz. 31 Oct 
10/2 Australia, .on a population basis, is undoubtedly one 
of the largest consumers of books in the world. 

Hence Popula'tional a,, of, pertaining to, or 
based on population; Popula tlonlst 
one who holds a theory about population, esp a 
Malthusian; Popula'tlonless iz., without popu- 
lation, umnhabited. 

Z865-77 H Taylor Autobiog, (X685) I pa It is not long 
since I heard a Populationist vwemently reproach a poor but 
very respectable married gentleman for the sin of having 
nine children 1893 Nation (N Y ) ai Sept 213/3 Cities 
ranged according to their populalional rank. X885 Hare 
Stud Rmsia ii. 76 Endless are the open spaces.. almost 
p^ulationless. 

Po'pulator. [Agent-n in L. form from Popu- 
late e^.2] One who or that which populates or 

j peoples. 

i x88a Ogilvie (Annandale), The populators of a country, 
t Po’pule, V, Obs, rare [£ late L. populate^ 
tram. = People v, i. 

xsB8 Parke tr Mendozds Htsi, China 142 The rest were 
separated in the discouenng and populmg of other Ilands 
Ibid 204 The greatest towne and most populed of all that 
prouince 

t Popudeal, a, Obs, rare^^, [f. L. poptde-m of 
poplar + -AL.] 

x688 R. Holme Armoury iil 7/2 The Crown Popler, or 
Fopuleal [tinspr, -teal] Garland, is made of the Leaves of 
Poplar. 

tFopuleOU. Obs, Forms. 5 popylyon, 5-7 
-ilion, 6-7 -tdeon, (7 pompil(l)ion). [a. OF, 
populeon (15th c. in Godef. Compl,\ ad. med.L. 
^populeum, f populus poplar. OF. had popelton 
^1300 (P. Meyer).] An ointment made of the 
buds of the Blade Poplar. 

X398 Trevisa Barth Be P. R, xvir. cxx. (1495) 683 Ofte 
of the croppe of the populer is oynement jnade..amonge 
physicyens the oynement hyghte Popihon. X4 „Siockk, 
Med MS 90 An oynement jmt es callyd popylyon, 
exsso Lloyd Treas Health Civb, Distempre them w* 
populeon , x6x x Cotgr , Populeon^ twpilion, or pompillion ; 
an ointment made of blacke Poplar buds 16x6 Surfl & 
Marrh. Country Forme 41 Rub his browesand all his head 
oner with oyie of Roses, Vmeger, and Populeon X70* 

; Young m Phil Trans 3^111. 1280, 1 then anointed the 
l^age With Populeum [mispr, Populkeum] 17x2 tr, 
Pomets Hi^. Drugs I. 79 The cooling Quality of the Oint- 
ment Populeon bolds not above a Year, 

Foptilicide (Pf^ pi«2hssid), rare, [a. F. popu- 
heide adj. (iSihc.), f. Im populus people + 

-oiDE I.] The murder of a people or nation. 


1824 Bentham Mem. ^ Corr, Wks. 1843 X. 344 l^ranni. 
cide would be less flagitious than populicide. 1865 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) II 78, I hate regiade as I do 
populicide— deeply, if phrenzied j more deeply, if deliberate 

fPopuh-feroiiSjfl. Obs, rare"^^, [t.L.pdpuI-us 

poplar + -FEBOUS.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr , Popultferous^ thatbeaieth Poplar- 
trees x6s8 m Phillips. „ 

Popnliil (p^*pi?Ilin) Chem. [ad. F popuhne 
(Braconnot 1831), f. L. poftU-tts poplar • see -in I ] 
A white crystalline substance, CaoHaaOg, having 
a sweetish taste, obtained from the bark, leaves, 
and roots of the aspen [PSpulm tremula), 

X838 T. Thomson Chem Oig* Bodies 766 Populin has 
a sweet taste, not unlike that of liquorice X873 Watts 
Fownes* Chem, (ed 11) 64a Popuhn is a substance le- 
sembling salicin in appearance. 

Hence Po*pnIinate v, trans, ^ to impregnate with 
populin as an antiseptic. 
x8.. in UE, Dispensatory 1489 (Cent. D.), 

FoptUisiil (pF pit^liz'm). [f, as next -i- -isM.] 
The political doclnne or principle of the Populists. 

X893 Goldw Smith in loM Cent July 139 The politi- 
cians have been compelled m some degree to pander to 
Populism 1896 Sat, Rev, 9 May 468 Populism being, in 
fact, pretty much a resuirection of Gieenbackism under 
another form and name 1896 Daily News 3 Nov a/ 4 The 
central Idea of Populism is a concentrated paternalism. 

Populist (pppwHist) [f 'L.popuHis people 
4- -1ST.] ht, * A member of the People*s party ’ 
(Funk). 

1 An adherent of a political party formed in the 
U. S. in Feb, 1892, the chief objects of which were 
public control of railways, limitation of private 
ownership of land, extension of the currency by 
free coinage of silver and increased issue of paper- 
money, a graduated income-tax, etc. Also attnb, 
1892 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 8 Oct, It is officially 
reported from Democratic headquarters m Cheyenne, 
Wyomiug, that fusion with thepopuii&ts has been perfected. 
The Democrats will support Weaver electors and the 
People's party the Democratic State Ticket. 1692 Pall 
Mall G 14 Nov, 6/2 The United States Senate, after 
March 4, will be composed of forty-four Democrats, forty 
Republicans, and four Populists. 1803 Nation (N.Y.) 
19 Jan 43/a The situation results from the rj&e of the Popu- 
list party. X893 Goldw. Smith in igf/i Cent, July 138 
A peoples party,— Populists as by a barbausm they aie 
called xoox N, Amer, Rev, Feb 278 The organization of 
the Populists, trampling under foot the Constitution, in 
pursuit of objects over a gi eater part of which Congress bos 
no jurisdiction. 

2 . A member of a Russian socio-political party 
advocating a form of collectivism. 

1895 P. Milyoukov m Aihenxum 6 July 25/1 The first 
[group] values primitive collectivism because it regards it as 
an inalienable trait m the character of the Russian people . 
[It] sticks to its old name of * Populists'. 1903 igfA Cent, 
Jan 43 Nobody but a 'populist' who loves the people . 
will come and stay. 

Hence Fopuli'stlc a, 

X894 Chicago Advance 4 Oct , It was Mr. Bryan and his 
populistic ideas which were the bone of contention, xgaz 
Nation (N Y ) 19 June 490/2 ITie sentiment is populistic 
and the tieatment of materials is eclectic, 
t Populo'Sity, Ohs, [f. L. populSS’iis frill of 
people, Populous + -ity. So F. populosiii (Cotgr. 
1611).] = Populousness. 

16x4 i^LEiGH Hist, World 1, (1634) oBThat the Easterne 
people were most ancient in populosltie 1720 Stryfl 
Siow's Surv, I.305/2 ForHugeness, Concourse, Navigation, 
Trade and Populosity, it very hardly gives way to any City 
in Europe. X778 [W Marshall] minutes Agric , Digest 
3 In the present state of Populosity,. thespontaneous growth 
would be found far short of his indispensable exigencies 
Fopulous (pp'pizlfhs), a, Forms : 5-7 popu- 
Ins, 0 -ofl, (peopnlous, Sc, popelus, pepulns), 
6-7 popidonse, 6 - popiilous, [ad. L. popu- 
l 5 s-us (Appuleius tfi 6 o), f. people : see 

-ous. Cf F. popuUux (1564 m Halz,-Darm.).] 

1 . Full of people or inhabitants; having many 
inhabitants, absolutely or in proportion to area, 
etc.; tkickly inhabited; fully occupied. 

*449 J- Metham Amor Cleopes 302 This cuntre was 
gret & populus. 1338 Starkey England l 211 73 The 
cuntrey hath byn more populos, then hyt ys now. 1549 
Compl Scot 1 20 The maist pepulus toune abufe the 
eird X535 Eden Decades 6 An other Ilande which the 
captyues sayde to bee verye peopulous 16x3 Purchas 
Ptlgrmiage (1614) 477 The whole space betweene is as 
a continuall populous Market 1709 Mrs, Manley Secret 
Mem II 2 How populous of Mortals must be the Court of 
Pluto? how^ solitary that of Jupiter? x8Bo Haochton 
Phys, Geog, iv. 190 The rivers on the west coast .running 
through more populous districts. 

b. transf, wad fig. Of animals or things. 

1634 Whitlock Zooiomia 321 As habitable a Part of the 
Micrqcosrae or little World as any, for abilities or vertues, 
mough not so Populous. *836 W Irving Astana II 17s 
The river,, .with many populous communities of the beaver 
^png Its banks. x8. . W. Sawyer New Year Numbers iv. 
The rain.dFop glitters populous with life. 

c. Of a time or season : Productive, prolidc. 

*789 Gibbon Let 28 Mar, (in Saikehfs Sale Catal, 

2* May (1900) 43), The Autumn was remarlcablypopulous m 
such Englishmen as I am not ashamed to acknowledge in 
foreign countries. x8ao Hazutt Leet, Dram, Lti, xa Ihere 
IS no time more populous of int^ect^ ..than the one we 
are speaking of. 

1 2 . Of a body of people ; Numerous, abundant. 
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Stewart Cron Scoi (Rolls) III 157 And tuke thame 
baitb,..With his power quhilk wes ncht populos «x548 
Hall Chroit , Hm VII 43 Furnished witn a populous 
army. x65a-0a Hevlin Cosmogr ii (xdBa) sx2 The over- 
throw of the populous Navy of Xerxes x66a Hibbert 
Body Div 1 276 A populous postenty is the blessing of 
God 

3 . Of or pertaining to the populace : = Popular 
in yaiious senses. Ohs 

1599 Ardon ofFevershavi 1. 111. Biv, It should have bene 
some dne confection,. This powder was to grosse and po- 
pulos 1638 Pemt Conf. vi. (1637) *02 Mine Author 
avoucheth it rather for a populous rumor X7az Amherst 
Terrm Fil No 35 (1726) igo A populous scandal was in- 
vented and reported about town 1830 DTsraeh Chtts I. 
Ill IK 200 1 he courtly flattery and the populous shout died 
awiw together, 1851 Mrs Browning Casa Guidi JV ii, 
35 Between those populous lough hands Raised in the 
bun, Duke Leopold outleant, And took the patriot's oath 
Hence Po pulously adz ; , m a populous manner 
or degree. 

X630 F Johiso;is ICwgd, ^ Commzv 562 Jewes, ui 
such infinite numbeis, that scarce no Towne nor Village, 
but is very populously replenished with their families 

Popnlousness (p^>*pi^l9sn6s). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being popu- 
lous ; density of population. 

x6ox R. Johnson ICtngd A Comnnv (1603) 47 Constanti- 
nople exceedetk all the cities m Eiuope in populousnes. 
xyfix-a Hume Hist, Eng, (x8o6) HI 803 England has pio> 
bably, since that time [1383], incieased in populousness 
X884 SPactaior- 4 Oct 1289/2 A bare fact, as much outside 
discussion as. the populousness of London 

t b, Numeroiisness ; multitudinousness. Ohs. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiasiiciy Ambrose 361 The temperature of 
its Air, fertility of Soyl,. and populousness of its Inhabi- 
tants. X759 B. Martin Nat, Hist, Eng, 1 , Guernsey 127 
Fiom the Populacencss of the Inhabitants several Families 
reside in a House 

o. Piolific quality, productiveness, rare^^. 
x88x JufprRiES Wood Magic I, viii. ai8 The wood- 
pigcons..wcre continually being increased both by their 
own populousness and by the arnval of fresh hands. 

Pop-valve, -weed : see Pop-. Pop-vine : 
see Pop 4. 

Fo*p-vi*ait. [f. Pop h- Visit 5b,‘\ A short, 
hasty, or unannounced visit, in which one ' pops in ’• 
A\zq pop-in visit, 

1767 SiruNE Tr SJiandy IX. xxxiii, Obadiah had led 
his cow upon a pop-visit to him. xSaa W. Irving Braceh 
Hall (1623) II 50 , 1 have watched him, too, during one of 
his pop visits into the cottage. X887 Pall mall G 30 June 
6/x hfi. Balfour .is beginning to imitate the Leader of the 
House in the making of * pop-m ' vi&ilb, 

Popych,popysh(e, -ysse, obs. forms ofPopiSH. 
Popylyoa, variant of Populeon Ohs, 
Poquaubock, obs. or var. form of Quahaug. 
Por, var. Porb, a poker, a thrust ; obs. f. Pure a. 
Poraoeous, obs. form of Pobuaoeous. 
t Porail, poveraiUe. Ohs. Forms ; a. 3 
pouerayl, 3-4 -all(e, 4-5 -al(e, 4pouraille, Sc. 
5 poueral^e, 5-6-aU,6 puuorale. 0. 4-5 poral, 
(purraile), 4-6porail(e, -aill(e, -ayle, 5 -ayIL(e, 
-eil, 6 -alljpooraU, Sc purale,-all, (7 Sc. -aill). 
IMi,, poveraiiCf a. OF. povraiilc, -aHe (a 1236 in 
GocleL), collective sb. f pov;*e PooB + -mile 
L. neut. pi. of -dhs^ adjectival suffix. 

The x6th c. Eng. and the Sc. point alike to an early ME. 
ptfrail. syncopated from poverml^ like o*ei from ovei , Idrd 
from nloverd . cf. Poor a ] 

1 . Poor people as a class j the poor. 

a. X297 R. Olouc. (Rolls) 5082 pe pouerail \y},rr, poueral, 
poiaylle] ouer Seuerne fley J>nt her was J>o 8 c bileuede vor|> 
111 walls in sorwe & in wo. a X300 Cursor M 12259 pat 
the poueial get sum bote X27< Barbour Bruce viii. 368 
The king, in set battalBe, with a quheyn Jik poueialje. 
X5X4 Aberdeen Regi’, (1844] I.goAilvthcrpersonispuuerale 
cumand withm this burgh. 

ft, <?X330 R. Brunnb Chroiu Wace (Rolls) 6664 How 
pat pe poraille [v,r, poueraile] Gracian slow. CX330 
IVtll, Paleme sias Neuer pe pore porayle be piled foi 
pi sake. ^X473 Pol, Poems (Rolls) iL 285 A oroynaunce 
wolde be maatf for the poore porayle, That in thyse d^es 
have but lylyll avayle. xgow Ait tg Hen, IT/, c. 32 The 
poraiU of hiH Comens of this nis land. 1549 A beraeen Reg; , 
(1844) 1 . 270 To escbait and daill the same to the purale for 
thair conteniioun. a 1550 ScJiole^ho Women 797 in Hark A. 
P,P IV. 136 He gaue, so liberall Parte of his goods to the 
poiall. X56X Godly Q, Hesierii^i^) x8 Aimes to the poorall. 
b. //. Poor persons, rare, 
e 1380 WvcwF Wks, (1880) 14 Bodily almes bi whiche pea 
poraiib schulden be clojnd and kept fro de]^. X388 — Piov 
xKK, T4 Nedi men of erthe, and the porails of men [1382 
pore men] 

2 . The condition of the poor; poverty rare'-K 

£x43o Lydc. Secrets 6x0 A kyng that.. them Relevith 

that be falie in poraylle 

Poral (poo'riLl), a, [f. L. por-us Pore -h -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pores of the body. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist xiv, As if it were .. by form of 
perspiration, . .unconscious poral bountifulness* 

Poran, obs. form of Pubana. 

Porbeagle (p^J|bf g’l). [Of uncertain origin . 
ong. Cornish dialect. (Has been conjectured to be 
f. F. pore swine or porpoise (« poretts piscis) + 
Beagle, though no reason for such a name ap- 
pears.)] A shark of the ^enus Lamna^ esp. L. 
corttuhica, sometimes attaining the length of 10 feet, 
and having a pointed snout ; a mackerel-shark. 


2758 Borlase Hisi Cornw 265 We have also another 
shark, which we call the Porbeagle, of which I give an icoa 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) II ii r 269 The Dog Fish, 
the Tope, the Porbeagle X863 C. A Johns Home Walds 
163 On two occasions I saw a shark Tying on the beach. 
One was the species known as the Porbeagle, a malicious- 
looking monster about six feet long, with a mouth aimed 
with three rows of very sharp tiiangular teeth xgox Scots, 
man ig Sept. 3/1 The Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington has just received, a porbeagle shark, caught . 
off Skye 7 feet long, and weighed 350 lb. 

Poroapyne, pore de spyne, obs. forms of 

POBOUPINB. 

Porcate (p^ -ik^t), a Zool [f L. porca ridge 
+ -ATE 2 ] (bee quot ) So Po*rcated a, 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Eniotnol IV. xlvi 27a Porcate {Por. 
caidi Having several parallel elevated longitudinal ridges. 
x8a8 WcBSTER, Porcattdi ridged, formed in ndges. 
Foroolain (po® p 5 o*Jsl/a). Forms : a, 
(6 porcelana, 6-7 poroeUana), 7- poxcelam, 
(6-7 -oellan, -0,6-9 -oelaine,7 -oTaiie,7-8 -cel- 
line, 8 -o’lain, 7-9 -oelane ; 0 (porseland) por- 
slin, 7 poxselan). 0 . 6-7 puroelan, 7 -ana, -am, 
-ame, -me, pnroellan, ponrcelain; 6-7 pur- 
slane, 6-8 -lame, 7 -Ian; purselan, -lam, 
[a. F. porcelaine (also OF. 13th c. pourcelaine^ 
still in Cotgr. l6ii), a Venus shell, cowrie, or 
similar univalve; hence, the dense polished sub- 
stance of these shells, and (from its resemblance 
to this) china-ware ; ad It. porcellana (13th c in 
Marco Polo) in same senses, a deriv., of adjective 
foim, of pouella, dim. of porca cf, Florio 16 ii, 
* Forceile, as Forche, the fine Cockle or Muscle 
shels which Painters put their colours in ' ; ^Parcel- 
lanut . , Purcelane earth or dishes ' From It. also 
Sp., Pg. porcelam, and early i6th c. Eng. uses ; 
also Ger, porzellan^ 'Dyx.porselein, Da. porcellmt^ 
^'zi.porsHn, In the Romanic langs., the name 
ran together with that of the herb Purslane, in 
It. porcellana^ OF. porcelaine^ potircelaine 
The ulterior etymology of It porca, jtorcella is unsettled ; 
see Skeat, Mohn Etymol, Untenum, (1855) 13 Kbrting 
Eat, Rom Whe/i. 73x3} 

1 . A fine kind of earthenware, having a Irans- 
lucent body and a transparent glaze ; China 3. 

The name properly belongs to the hard paste or natural 
porcelain, composed of Kaolin combined in China with 
PETUNrsn, elsewhere with some siliceous material; but it 
IS also applied to sof); paste or artificial porcelain, which is 
essentially a substance intermediate between glass and 
eai thenware, and hybrid or mixed porcelain, which contains 
a certain amount 01 kaolin. 

a c x^o in Ellis Lett iii II 242, iij. potts of Erthe 
payntioTcallyd Porseland [? Porselana]. X353 Eden Decades 
226 He had t wo vesselles made of the fine earth cauled Parcel. 
Iona 1582 Liciibficld tr CastajiheddsCono, E, Ind x.xlix. 
106 Sixe great Tynages of fine Earth, whitii they doe call 
Porcelanas and the same is verye costlye. 1596 Haring- 
ton ApoLfor Ajax Bbvj, Serued in as fine plate, and 
Pon>!in, as any is in the North, xtfxa Purciias Ptlgnmage 
(1614) 324 They vse much the powder of a certaine herb 
called Cilia, of which they put as much os a Walnut-shell 
may containe, into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water. 1644 Evelyn Diary 3 Feh , Here [in Paris] is 
a shop , where are sold all curiosities naturall or artificial, 
..as cabinets, shells, ivory, porselan, 2650 Ibid, 25 Apr, 
Of earth painted like Porcelain or China-ware. 1727 A. 
Hamilion Nm Acc* E. Ind II 1l 239 We have the same 
Sort of Clay m several Parts of Great Britain, that Porcel- 
line is made of, but we want the warm Sun to prepare it. 
5756 Nugent Gr, Tour, Germany II. 260 Porcelane or 
Dresden china. xBa$ Bentham Ration, Rezo. 303 The 
potteries of Wedgwood and Bentley have excelled the 
porcelain of China. x8te Roscob Elem, Chem, (1871) 246 
Chromium Sesquioxide is employed as a green colour for 
painting on porcelain, 

/J. xs8s T. Washington tr. Nteholaps Voy, in. x. 90 The 
meat . they lay into platters of pmcelan. X394 Plat 
yemelUho. ii. 35 In sawcers of glasse or purskine 1653 
J. Hall Paradoxes 93 Purselain and Venice Glasses are 
the most apt to be broke. 1883 Weeklv Mem, Ingen, ps 
As for the pourcelain, 'tis not made of plaster or egg shells 
beaten fine, but of a certain earth. 1687 A Lovell tr 
J'hevenofs Trav, m viii. 17 China also, as Purcelme. 2^03 
Land, Gae, No. 3953/1 A Manufacture of Lame, Purslaine 
and Earthen Ware. 

b. fi with allusion to the fineness, beauty, or 
fragility of this ware. 

X640 Broms Sparagits Gard, v. viii. She is herself the 
purest piece of Pumlane. that e're baa IiQuid sweet meats 
lick'd out of It. x8ai Byron yuan iv. xi, Thnce fortunate I 
who, of that fragile mould, The precious porcelain of human 
clay, Break wit£ the first fall. 1873 Tennvsok Q, Mary n 
I, That fine porcelain Courtenay, Save that he fears he 
might be crack'd m using .should be m Devon too. 

to. Applied in the 17th c. to the supposed 
natural plaster or paste then believed to congeal 
into porcelain. Ohs. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy, IL il ox That earthen or pliable 
matter commonly called porcdlan, which is pure whit& 
wherof vessels 01 ail kinds are ve^ curiously framed 10x5 
Bacon Argls Law, ImPeackm. Waste Wks. 1859 VII 328 
If we hadin England beds of porcelain, such as they have 
in ChiDa,^which porcelain is a kind of a plaster buried in 
the earth and by length of time congealed and glazed into 
that flue substance. 1658 Phillips, Porcelane, . also the 
cream, or flownng on the top of a certain chalky earth, in 
China steeped in water, of which they make China dishes 

2 . An article or vessel made of porcelain; apiece 
of porcelain or china-ware. Usually in pi. 


2604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acostds Hist Indies tv xvii, 239 
They seethe it in purcelaines xG6o F Brooke tr. Le 
Blands Tras; 47 Silks, purslanes, sendals, . come from 
China 17x4 J Macky Jeum, thrd Eng (1724) I, m 58 
In another Gallery [is] a good Collection ot Porcelames 
(China-ware) and other Qinosities x886 Pall Mall G, 

19 Aug 14/1 Wmdsor is full of these precious porcelains, 
and they adorn all her residences. 

3 , The CowBiH {Cypraea moneia). Hardly Eng., 
exc. in porcelain shell, 

160X Holland Pliny 11 88 The third [dye or colour] is 
ordinarily made of the purple & porcellane shel-fishes 
x6ox R JOHNSON Kingd, Conmm, 146 In the kmgdomes 
of Caiacan and Carazan, certaine sea shels are currant, 
which some men terme Porcellma 1677 Plot Oxfordsk, 
III It must needs extravagantly exceed toe biggest Nautilus 
or Porcellane-shell, both in latitude and number of, turns 
X797 Encycl Bnt (ed 3) V. 129/1 In many places' shells 
aie current for coins; paiticularly a small white kind,, 
called in the Indies cowries, or cons, on the coast of Afiica 
houges, in America porcelames 1875 Jcvons Money iv 24 
Cowry shells, which, under one name or another— chamgos, 
zimhis, bouges, porcelanes, &c —have long been used 
4 attnh. or as adj, a. ht. Of porcelain, made of 
porcelain or china. 

1598 Florio, PorceUana, porcellan dishes. 1625 B. 
JONSON Staple ofN il iv. In porc'lane dishes There were 
some hojpe. x68a Whi:l» youm Greece in 216 The Walls 
cased with Porcelane Tiles. 1759 Johnson Rasselas iv, A 
maid who had broken a porcelain cup z8oo tr Lc^at^ds 
Chem 11 , 312 Bring the porcelain tube to a red heat 1872 
L P Meredith y'eeih (X878) 227 Of late yeais these have 
been entirely superseded by poicelain teeth 1877 W Jonls 
Finger-nng 8 The porcelam finger-nngs of ancient Egypt 
are extremely beautiful 

fig. Likened to porcelain m some respect 
fine, delicate, fragile ; superfine. 

1638 W, Cartwright in Jonsonus Vtrhius, Though those 
thy thoughts, which the now queasy age Doth count but 
clods, .Will come up porcelain-wit some hundreds hence. 
1870 H. Smart Race jot Wife 1, The dispensaiy hall, at 
which the porcelain portion of the community danced. 
1884 Birrbll Obiter Dicta 183 China creeds and delicate 
porcelain opinions. 

6. attnh and Conib,, as porcelain-hlue, earth, 
gimn, -maker, -making, wa; e ; also porcelaindike, 
-tinted, .white adjs. ; poroelam cement, a cement 
for mending china or glass; porcelain colour, 
a pigment employed for painting on porcelain; 
porcelaiu-crab, a crab of the genus Porcellana, 
so called from its smooth and polished shell ; 
porcelain jasper « Poroellanite : see Jasper 
sb, I ; porcelain lace, porcelain in thin filaments 
made by soaking lace in the poicelain slip and 
then burning the threads and leaving the porce- 
lain, used in the decorative VYOik of Berlin poice- 
lain ; porcelam oven, the oven or kiln m which 
ozcelain is baked ; porcelain-paper, name of a 
ind of glazed French paper; porcelain shell: 
see sense 3 ; porcelam spar, a vaiiety of ekeber- 
gite ; poroelaixi tower, a famous tower at Nankin 
in China, covered with porcelam tiles. 

X8B2 Garden 4 Nov 396/1 Pretty *porcelam-blue blossoms- 
x6oo J, PoBY tr. Leds Africa iii, 209 They haue such 
abundance of ^poicellan earth a 1774 Harts Confesso; 
31 Tiue fame, like porc'iaui earth, for years must lay 
Bury'd, and mix'd with elemental clay 1796 Kirwan Elem 
Min, (ed. a) I 313 Porcellamte, ^Porcelain Jasper, of 
Werner 1876 Page Adv Text-bk Geol, xiv, 259 Shales 
converted into porcelain-jasper. 1836-^ Todds Cycl. Anai 
II. 79/2 A smooth *porcelaiii-like deposit 190$ Daily 
Chfon, 12 Aug. 3/1 The influence of Japanese decoration . 
was piedominant with the English *^porcelain-makets of 
the eighteenth century. 1903 Jmd 7 Jan. 3/2 The historian 
of an ait, so many-sided in its efforts, . as English *porce- 
lain making. x88x hcribueds Mag XXI 76/r A blonde 
beauty, of the delicate, ^porcelain-tinted type, zyu T 
SALMON Umv Trav, I. 11 8/a The grandest of all the 
Chinese Buildings is the ^Porcelain Tower, which stands 
before one of the Gates of Nankin, 1638 Sir T Herbert 
T; ao, (ed 2) 37 The Bannians sell CalUcoes, Chena-satten, 
*PurcelIan ware xSpo Daily News ag June 6/7 A cameo 
wiought in a beautiful ^porcelain-white upper stratum of 
a sardonyx 

Hence Pcrcelalnist, a maker or decorator of 
porcelain ; a connoisseur or collector of porcelains ; 
Po'xoelaluLte, a trade-name for certain kinds of 
fine white stone-ware. 

X890 in Cent, Diet 1895 Aiheneunt a Mar. 287/^ Signa- 
tures of potters and European (not Asiatic) porcelainists. 
PoTCelain-clay*. The clay used m the manu- 
facture of porcelain , china-clay, kaolin. Also^. 

X690 Dryden DonSehasitant {1692) 7 This is theporalam 
clay of humane kind 1778 Wovlfc in Phtl Trans, LXIX 

20 Such were the porcellane clay from Cornwall, the poi cel- 
lane cW iro*n Saxony. 1837 Carlyle Fr Rev IL i. l Pity- 
struck lor theporcelain-clay of humanity rather than for the 
tile-clay. 1838 Lybll BUm, Geol u. (1874) 12 The purest 
clay found in nature is ‘porcelain ’ clay or Kaolin, which 
results from the decomposition of a rock composed of felspar 
and quartz. 

porcelaine, -ane, -ayn, -ene, -eyne, etc,, 
obs. ff. Purslane. 

Porcelainisse (po»*jsi'llii8iz), v, [f. Porce- 
lain + -IZSE.] irems. To convert into porcelain 
or a substance of the same nature. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Pkys, Geog 14 It has been 'poice 
lainized', or baked like potter's clay. 1865 Pagc Handbk 
Geol Tern^ (ed, 2), Porcelaimsed, , applied to clays, shales, 
and other stratified rocks that have been hardened and 
altered by igneous contact. 



POBCUPINE. 


POROELAIEOTJS. 

Hence Porcelalnlsta-tlon. 

1007 W. Burton Porcelain (in AiAenarum 16 Feh. 203/3) 
So that the potcelainisation of the body and the fusion 01 
the glaze go side by side. 

Povceladnous (p6»*JslA3s), a, ff. as prec. 

+ -orra ] = PoBOBiLAiTEOtra. 

183a O R Porter Pereeltun ^ GL 318 Its toughness 
[etc.] render this porcelainous glass well qualmed for 
chemical vessels; 185* Dana Crust i 108 Upper and under 
surface shining porcelainous. ^ r 

t PoToelet. O^s, rare. Also o pour*. Fa. F, 
poneht {de S, Antoine) a woodlouse, ht little pig 
(of St. Anthony)^ dim. of/t»m/,mod.F prceau'pigy 
A woodlouse, 

1578 Lite Dedeens 1. Ixxvii. 115 Capraria biused with 
pourcelets and oyle of Roses, curetK the blind Hamor- 
rhoides. rdoz Holland Pliny IL 323 Being loined with 
bony, It healeth the sores occasioned by thebiting of the 
Porcelets called Multiped® 

Porcellaneous (poois^^'nzhs), a. Also 9 
-ela-. [f. It prcellana PoRCELATisr + -EOUS.] Of 
the nature of or lesemhlmg porcelain. 

X799 Hatchett in Phil, Trans, LXXXIX. 316 Of the 
porcellaneous shells, various species of yolata,Cypr®a,and 
others of a similar nature, were examined s8oo Ibid XC 
337 The porcellaneous shells resemble the enamel of teeth 
in the m<^e of formation. i85t Woodward Mollusca. i pt 
The shell of the ammonitid® consists of an external por- 
cellaneous layer and of an internal nacreous lining. x88o 
Archmoiogia XLVI 79 From the twenty-fifth century b c. 
to the ninth century b c., an opaque or porcellaneous glass 
, . was pretty extensively man ufnctured. 

So VorceUam.a*ceoti8j a, in same sense (Ogilvie 
1882); 3?orcella'2xiau, of or pertaining to the 
porcelain crabs Porcellana {Cent Diet, 1890). 
PorccUanic (pdeiselscnik), a. Also porce- 
lanio. ff. as piec, + -10, So modF. porceianique.'] 
Like or having tbe texture of porcelain. 

1829 GlovePs Hist, Derby t. 85 Limestone, of different 
texture and consistency, as compact, porcellanic, granular, 
crystalline 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys, Geo^, 1. ax Shales, 
hardened or baked into a kind of porcellanic substance. 

Poroellauite (porsedanoit). Mm, Also 
-ela- [a. Ger . porzellanit (J. T. A. Peithner 1 794), 
f. poruUan Poboeiain + -iteI. So F. por- 
cellanite^ A hard naturally-baked clay, some- 
what resembling jasper, also tseXit^ponelainjasper, 
Also, a synonym of porcekmuspar (Chester). 

iwA KiawAM Elem, Mtn, (ed 2) 1 314 Porcelain Jasper, 
of Werner.. .Mr. Peithner called it porcelianite, which name 
should be continued. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xi aaa 
They [mountains] are generally of i^eous or metamorphic 
roeWs, clay-slate, or trap, with porcelTanite and zeolite. 

Popcedlaniae, v, ff, as next + -izb] « Poe- 
oelaikize. 

x88a J Gbikic m Nature XXVII. 45 The gnts .are 
harden^ and the shales baked and porcellanised 

Porcellanons (porse lanss), a, [f It pr~ 
cellana Poboelaw + -ous.] «= Poboellanboxjs. 

1833 Lyell Prtnc Geol III 368 The shale is converted 
into nard porcellanons jasper zSjx Woodward Mollusca 
IV. 39 The most complex shell structure is piesented hy the 
porcellanous gasteropoda. 1870 Nicholson Man Zool, 
47 The porcellanous shell is quite homogeneous in its 
composition 

Porcella^(e, * 1116 , -yne, obs. ff. Pubslabb. 

Porch (poaitj). Also 3-7 porohe, 5 poorche, 
6 portoho, 7 portoh. [a. F. porche L. poriic^us 
colonnade, gallery, porch. (OE. had poritc = 
directly from 'L,porticus^ 

1 . An exterior structure forming a covered ap- 
proach to the entrance of a building ; sometimes 
applied to an interior space serving as a vestibule 

exapo .S. Eng, Leg, I. 381/X58 Est-ward be dote and i>e 
porche. a 1300 E, E, Psalter cxv. 18 In porches ofe 
lauerdes hous 13^ Ayenb 135 He is ase he y-maymed ate 
porche of )»e cherche 1377 Langl P PI B. xvi 225 In a 
somex I hynv seigh, as 1 aatte in my porche. c 1430 Lydg. 

Potms (Percy Soc.) ^3 No stynkyng flesshe inyht m 
the poorche abyde 1530 Palsgr. 257/1 Portebe of wayns- 
nnt^conterquayie 1590 Spenser jF Q n ix 24 Of hewen 
stone the porch was fayrely wrought 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
99 If a Portch be affected, let it then be a vaste Fortuco 
1840 Dickens OU C. Shop xvi. The church was old and grey, 
with ivy clinging to the walls, and round the porch 
b. transf esAJig 

x6xz B JoNSON Catiline 1, i, Not mftin(.s in the porch of 
life were free 1692 Wagstaffe Vtnd, Carol Intiod la 
But I stay too long in the Porch x866 B Taylor Passing 
the Sirens 222 It penetrates The guarded porches of the 
brain 

2 . In the noith of England applied to a transept 
or side chapel in a church. 

purhani Wills (Surtees) II 105 My body to be 
buned in the Churche of Kellowe m my Porch of o^ Ladye 
Vestry Bhs (Surtees) 167 Rec. of Mf Robert Hilyard 
for the halfe part of the portch in the North AJlye, which 
part m Hilyard did new build of his owne cost . , ij a. 


xiooucs in Js.enqvary jan. 5 me term porch is used fora 
transept or chapel in the north of England to the present day. 
t 3 . A colonnade, portico, cloister, stoa; spec, in 
the East, such a place used as a hall of justice ; 
hence, the tiibunal held there. Cf Pobtb. ObsC 
ctyo Lydg. Stoiy Thebes ii in ChtmeePs Whs, (1561) 
362f2ln a porche, biUe of square stones Where tbe dome*?, 
« executed, and lawes of the king 

1583 T. Washington tr, Ntcholay's Voy. i. xxi 26 b [A] 
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square place enuironed with • pillers in two ranks after the 
manner of a porch. 1599 Hakluyt Vey, IL 39s Your 
Maiesties Emhassadour resident in the blessed and glorious 


1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trceo n. 31 A Gallery or 
very wide vaulted Porch, runs all round the (^urt. 
b. A verandah U, S 

1840 Malcom Trav, 43/1 About twenty or thirty patients, 
mostly Chinese, meet daily m his porch at four o clock. 
1867 D G Mitchell Rut Stud, 99 A country house with- 
out a porch is like a man without an eyebrow. 

4 , Spec. The Porch, the Painted Porch (Gr. ffroa 
iroi/eiKr]), a public ambulatory in the agora of 
ancient Athens, to which Zeno the philosopher and 
his disciples resorted ; hence (ol rrjs erroSs, those of 
the porch), the Stoic school, the Stoic philosophy. 

[14 . Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 6^/35 Sieica, a porche peyntyd.] 
1670 Moral State Eng, 101 They commended the ingenuity 
of the ancient Schools and Porch, 1677 GalU Crt Gentiles 


^ _ 1751 J. 

Brown Sliafiesb Charact 160 In the same high style of 
the Athenian porch, he passeth judgment on the hopes of 
the religious. 1871 Blackie Pour Phases 1 st The words 
of a great son of the porch 

6. Coahmmng, An arclied excavation at the 
bottom of a shaft, dtal, 

1883 Gresley Gloss Coal Mmngt Porche (Yoiks.) the 
arching at the pit bottom inset, 1903 Eng, Dial Diet, s.v , 
At the bottom of the shaft Dick and 1 made a porch for 
about 6 yards. From the end of the porch I cleared out 

and pa^ed an old boid. 
t o. Billiards, (See quot.) Ohs, 
a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Ci ew. Pass, a Term of Billiards, 
when the Ball goes through the Court or Porch, it is said 
ti^ass. 

7» atti ih, and Comb,, porch-door, gable, -pillar, 
•seat, -tomb, -tower, -trellis, -way ; poioh-post 
support, see quot. 1875. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 349 per was made abown be 
porche dure many ymagis of stone xss* Huloet, Porche 
seate, prsesiega, 1855 Ecclesiologist XVI. 337 A part of 
this porch-g^le was to be erected m 1854. 1875 Parker 
Gloss ArcTiii s. v , They have sometimes rooms over them, 
and are carried up as many stones in height as the rest of 
the building, and this projection is called tbe porch-tower. 
1875 Knight Diet Meek , Porch-post Support, a casting 
placed between tbe foot of a post and the floor of a porch 
to prevent decay of the two at that point x88o AreJmol, 
Cant XIII. 377 This porch-tomb’s canopy is handsomely 
carved. X884 in Harpei^s Mag Oct. 703/2 There are., 
fiiendly porch ways to get under. 

Hence Porcbed a, [-ed 2], baying a porcb; 
FoToUaBS a,, without a porch 
1859 F Francis N, Dogvane (x88B) 236 The porched door- 
way of the hostelry. 1873 Whitney OtJm Girls xv, The 
pillars in the porched veranda. x88x T. Hardy Laodicean 
HI. 11, He reached the porchless dooi. 

Porchaoe, -as, -ase, -aas, obs. ff. PaBCHASE. 
POrcilLe (ppvssin), a, [a T^.porctn, -e, ad. L. 
porctnm of or belonging to a bog, swinish,] 

1 . Of or consisting of swine ; related to or resem- 
bling tbe swine. (In quot, 011845 humorously, 
Made of swine’s flesh ; pork-.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Porcine ,of 01 belonging to an 
Hog, hogisfa. 1782 A. Monro Camfar Anat, (ed 3} 5 
Common to all quadrupeds, tbe porcine kind excepted. 
a 1845 Hood Sausage MakePs Ghost 1, He, drove a trade 
In porcine sausages 1862 Trollorb N Amer II 107 In 
this portion of the world the porcine genus are all hogs, 
One never hears of a pig. 

2 . Resembling or suggesting a hog, like that of 
a hog (in appearance, manners, or character), 
swinish, hog^sh, piggish. 

ifi6o GaudenZ^^ BrovmriggazC Their Physiognomy 
IS caning vulpine, caprine, porane, lupine or leonine. x8xi 
L M Hawkins Ctess 4- Gertr 1 . 34 Ho we hear of such a 
porcine exhibition of the philosophy of Epicurus as that of 
Cuzi^ni? x866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q, Neighh xvii, The 
porcine head of the church-warden was noton his shoulders 
07 accident. z88o Swinburne Stud Shake 1. (ed 2) 64 
Three doggrel sonnets . noticeable only for then porcine 
quality of prurience 

Hence Poxolnitiy (ppisrmti) nonce-wd,, porcine 
quality, piggishness ; in quot. as a humorous title. 

1859 Sala Gas-lzghi 4 r D vi, Very few customers, .at the 
bar of the Green Hog; yet does its verdant pordnity con- 
siderable business with Baiclay Peikins [brewers]. 

Poroion(e, -oun, -onel, obs. ff. PoBojioiir, -al. 
Poroipfze, poropisoe, etc , obs. ff, Pobpoise. 
POTcitmkle, var. form of Pobtiunclb Ohs, 
Porckespioke, obs. form of Pobodpinb, 
t Porcnla'tiou, Obs rare^\ [ad. L. porcu- 
lation-em, agenl-n, from '^porculdre, f poretdus pig, 
porklmg, dim of porcus swine,] 

1623 CoexERAM, Porculation, a feeding of swine, 1656 in 
Bwunt Glossogr 165^8 m Phillips 
Porcxiles, -ier, Porcupiee, obs. ff.PoBTCULLia, 
POBPOISB 

Porcupiiie(ppj:ki^p9m),j^. Forms: see below. 
[ME porke despyne, porkepyn, etc., a. OF. and 
Pr. porcespin {c 1220 m Godef.), also pore d'espine 
(ff 1275) « ^^,puerco esptn, "£g,porco espinho, It. 
pof^cospvno (also porco spinoso), corresp. to a L. 
type ^porcus spinus, f, porco, pore*—!,, porcus 
+ spino, espin, iptn, deriv, of L, spina 


thorn (cf. L. sphius, Sp. esptn, OF. esptn a thom- 
tree). The genesis of tbe compound is not very 
clear, unless it began as short for poico sptnoso 
L type *porcus spTnosus spiny or prickly pig The 
7, and 5 forms appear to be English corruptions, 
due to imperfect apprehension of the foreign word, 
and to ‘ popular etymology ' identifying the ending 
with pen, point, etc ; the type pottepyne may 
have arisen out of F, por{c) d*ipm, with c mute. 
The 6 forms really represent a different compound, 
VIZ. Y.porc-ipic, in loth c. porc-esptc, OF. and Pr. 
poic-espt (13th c. in Littre), in which the second 
element is F. dpi, OF espi,—!,. sptcus, -urn, col- 
lateral forms of spica spike. (This form, conflned to 
Ft. and Pr., was prob. an alteration of pore esptn,)'\ 
1 . A rodent quadruped of the genus Hystrix or 
family Hyshvetdee, having the body and tail coveied 
with defensive erectile spines or quills ; formeily 
supposed to shoot or dart its spines at an enemy. 

The Old-World porcupines (subfamily Nystricmai) are 
terrestrial, and have long quills, variegated in colour, and 
often used for penholdeis; the New-Woild porcupines 
(subfamily Sphingurmm 01 Synetheiinsi) aie more or less 
arboreal, and have short quills 

a. 5 porke despyue, poro de spyne, (5 Sc, 
porpapyne), 6 poxoapyne, poroupyne, porke- 
pyn(e, porkpine, 6-7 porkepine, 7 porkespiue, 
porouspine, porcupin, porkpeu, 6- porcupine. 
? 21 1400 MorU Arth 183 Pacokes and plouers in platers of 

f olde, Pygges of poike despyne, bat pasturede neucr. c 1400 
lAtTNDEV, xxviii. [xxxi ], Wce clepen hem Porez de Spyne 
[F, Porez Spinous, v rr pores espinoys , pors cspis] 2423 
Jas I JCmgts Q. civ. The nyce ape; the werely poipa- 
pyne c 1470 Henryson Mor Fah, v {farl. Beasts) xvi, 
Ottei, and Aip, and Pennit Porcupyne {Batm, MS* porca- 
pyne]. 1530 Palsgr 256/2 Porkepyn a beest, pore eshm 
XS38 Elyot, fftsirzx, icis, a beaste hauyng sliarpe pi ickes 
on his hacke, called a porkpine [1545, 1548, porkepjne] 
1601 Holiand Pliny L 215 The Porkpen hath the longei 
sharp pomted quilles, and those, when he stietclicth his 
skin, be sendeth and shooteth fiom him Ibid II. 364 
Whatsoever vertue we attribute unto hedgehogs, the^ same 
IS moie effectuall in the porkespine, 1607 TovsvLLFour-f, 
Beasts (1658) 457 Of the Porcuspine or Porcupine, 26x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 831 Here are store of Deare, 
Hares, Conies, Hogs,. Porkepines. sMSPhil Trans XI. 
714 That Porcupins kill Lion^ by darting into their bod> 
their quills xro5 Southey yhan of Arc vii 179 Heavy, 
thick-bristled with the hostile shafts, Even like a porcupine. 
1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 93 Porcupines rattle their quilts 
and vibrate their tails when angered 

j 3 5 portpen, portepyne, 6 porpyn, -in. 

14x3 Pilzr Sov)le (Caxton 1483) in. viii. 55 These sowles , 
were al ml of pryckes lyke to a poitpen. ^1440 facob's 
Well 154 Lyche a beeste of Inde j^at is clepyd a portepyn. 
xSS* Huloet, Porpyn beaste, hauinge prickes on his backe, 
hisirix, 1570 Levins 134/13 A Porpin,/iMfr/r, 

7. 5 poork poynt, porpoynt, perpoynt. 
cx^Promp PairD. 409/2 Poork poynt,, (or perpoynt,.. 
MS, S porpoynte), 

8. 6 poi^antine, -pentyn, -pmtine, purpen- 
tane, 6-7 poipentme, (6 porountine). 

{potpeuime was the form known to Sbaks. who uses it 7 
times, in 4 of these as the sign of an inn ) 

1530 m Ancestor xr (1904) 180 Prestwich . . beryth to his 
creest a porpantine in his kitide. x^< Ascham Toxoph t. 
(Arb ) 31 Nature gaue example 01 shotyng first, by the 
Porpentine, which shote his prickes. X5fo Bullpvn Bui- 
mark, Bk Simples Sob, What is the nature of a beast 
called the Porpmtine ? xefis Greene Planeioniachia Wks. 
(Grosart) V, 97 The enuious Forcuntine, who coueting to 
strike others with her pennes leaueth her selfe void of any 
defence. 1589 Puttenham Eng Poesie n. xi [xil] (Arb ) 
X18 The Purpentines nature is, to such as stand aloofe, to 
dart her prickles from her 1593 Shaks. 2 Ifeu VI, in. L 
363 And fought so long, till that his thighes with Darts 
Were almost like a sharpe-qutU'd Porpentine. x6oa — Ham, 
I V 20 Each particular haire to stand an end, Like Quilles 
vpon the fretrull Potpentine. 1657 Howpi l Londmof, 24 
Leopards, Linxes, and Porpentmes. 

€ 6 porkonpick,pork(e)plk, pork8pik,porou- 
pike, < 5-7 porkespick(e, 7porke-espike,porok0- 
sploke, 8 {humorous) poroupig. 

1561 Hollvbush Horn Apoth, 13 They cluster together 
lyke porkenpickes. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa ii 90 
Their game were har^ deere, porcupikes. 16x3 Purchas 
Ptlgnuia^hCid) 7 So Pater nosters and chames, enterlaced 
made of the haire of the Porkespickc died of diuers colours 
<2x700 Dragon ofWantlty 84 m Peicy Reliqnes (1765) III, 
ni XI 283 You would have thought him for to be, Some 
Egyptian porcupig. 

1 ). A figure of this animal, esp, as a device. 
Order of the Porcupine (F. ordre du Porc-/pic) ; 
see quot. 1725. 

XS78 Inzf, R Wardr, (1815) 248 Ane cannon of the fonte 
merkit with the porkspik, /bid 250 Ane uther cannon., 
markit with the porkpifc xxSg Puttenham £»g, Poesie n. 
XI (Arb) 118 He gaue for his deuice the Porkespick. 17*5 
Coats Diet, Heraldry 279 Lewis [XII] of France.. in the 
year 1304, .instituted this Order of the Porcupine, which he 
had before chosen for his Device, 
to. Old name of a certain fixed star. Obs, 

1^3 Kalender of Sheph, I vij, Wnder the ayng of lybra. , 
wnder ys xvu, degre so aleftys oon stem fyx>t, tl»t oon 
that the sheppar* ^lys pwrk apyk [ed. 1506 porc^ykel, 
d. English porcupine : applied to tne hedgehog. 
X834 Mary Howitt Sh, Nat, Hist, (1851) ixi Thou poor 
lime English porcupine. 

^•fig, a. Applied allusively to a person, h. In 
quot, 1861, a pnckly multitude (of pens). 
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IS94 ?p«EFNE SeUmm Wks. (GroMil) XIV aSfi What ai« 
the vrchins crept out of their den Vnder the conduct of 
this porcupine? 1606 Shaks Tr ^ C? ir. 1. ay T/tef Thou 
art proclainci’d a foole * ^*a.DonotPorpentine,donot, ray 
fingers itch. i86z Fitz-Patrick Lt/e DoyU{x^%6i II 7 This 
letter to Lord Farnham drew forth a porcupine of pens 
i* 8. Name of a form in which meat was dressed. 
*769 Mrs RAmLD HonseHr (1778) 89 To make a 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal. Ibid, ago To make a cold 
Porcupine of Beef 

4 . Applied to machines or mechanical devices 
having numerous projecting spikes or teeth ; an 

apparatus for heckling flax, worsted, or cotton; 
a kind of masher used in brewing, 
i809 W. Molyneux Burim-m-Tient 243 mie^ At some of 
the breweries the porcupine is supplanted by an mstruraent 
known as Steele’s Patent Mashing Machine 1875 Knight 
Diet, Mecfiht Poveuptne^ a hecklmg apparatus for flaxj or 
a cylindrical heckle for worsted yarn i^x R Marsden 
Cotim 4) 87 The porcupine is another opener, 

whose chief diflerence from the willow tetc ]. 

6. a. « Pcntipim ant-eater ; b. = Perenj^ne 
fish : see 6. 

*87*8 Melhoume Spectator 4 Sept. 213/2 The echidna, or 
native porcupine. x888 Goode Amer, Fuhes aos In this 
limpid pool were the angehfish, the parrot fish, , the 
porcupine. 

6. cUtfib, and Comh,^ as fiircu^ine mustachio^ 
quill^ shin, tribe} ponupine-lmched^ -like adjs.; 
pOToupine ant-eater, an Australian monotremate 
mammal {Echidna hystnx)^ having spines; por- 
cupine crab, a Japanese crab {Lithodes 
having spiny carapace and limbs; porcupine 
diseafie^ a malformation of the skin characterized 
by the ^owth of spme-like projections (Billings 
Med, Diet,) ; porcupine fish, a fish having the 
skin covered with spines, as Diodon kystnv; a 
sea-porcupine; porcupine grass, name for (a) 
I'nodia Irritans and other species, of Australia, 
with stiff sharp-pointed leaves; (fi) Stipa spartea^ 
of the western U. S,, with long stiff awns , hence 
porcupine-grass ant, an Australian ant {Eypo^ 
cHnia flavipes) which makes its nest round the 
root of a species of porcupine glass {Tiiodia 
pimgem) ; porcupine hair {Path,) - Hystbi- 
OTAais ; porcupine man {Pat)u\ a man affected 
with porcupine disease ; porcupine roller, a roller 
m a spinning-machine, set with projecting spikes 
(cf. 4) ; porcupine akin disease, s: porcupine 
disease} t porcupine stone, a hard concretion 
alleged to be found m the head or body of a poicii- 
pine ; porcupine teeth, the teeth of a contrivance 
tor carding wool ; porcupine-wood, the wood of 
the coco palm, which when cut across shows vai le- 
gated markings like those of a porciipine-quill. 

X867 Wood Nat, Ihst, I. 347 Echidna or *Poicupme 
Ant-eater,— H^sirix, 1099 Dattjf JNlimts 10 Apr, 
8/2 The duck-billed platypus and the porcupine ant- 
eater, two of the chief objects of the expedition, 159B 
£. Giuin Shial, (1876) 52 Gulfe-brestecl is he, silent, and 

S ofound ''^Porpentine backed, for he lies on thornes. x68z 
RBW Mussswn I, V ii. xo6 A sort of ^Porcupine Fi&h 1773 
Gent I, Mag. XLXII. 320 From these I will proceed to the 
exotics,.. tne Porcupine Fish, the Porcupine Globe Fish, 
the Porcupine Bladder Fish. X885 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 407 * Porcupme-fish ’ \phtl0ntycten1s re/ieulaius), 
looking,, very much more like hedgehogs swimming about 
than porcupines, z88o P« J Hoddswortii Stationdmni- 
mg on lITariegOt Rough tufts of bristly grass., stemmed 
like quills (and thence termed ^porcupine). xm2 Westm, 
Gas, 3 Apr, xo/a The desert North of Lake Eyre, wheie 
the vegetation consists largely of poicupine gross— a serious 
obstacle to ewlorers ana useless as fodder. x8aa Good 
Med, IV. 686 The hystriacis or ^porcupine hair 
of Plenck. xSto Darwin Ortg. Spec, vii. (1878) 201 
Monstrosities, such as six-iingered men, ^porcupine men 
1603 Deickrr lyonderptll Yeare B U, The quills of his 
«>tine ^Porcupine mustachio. 1664 Power ExP, Philos, i. 

5 Her body is. stuck all over with great black Bristles, like 
^Porcupine quills, set all in parallel order, 2836 W. Irving 
Astoria II. 5x A spear or bow decorated with beads, por- 
cupine quills and painted feathers, 1884 W, S, B. McLaren 
^pinmng ^cd 2) 107 A revolving brush, or star wheel, or 
’^porcupine roller, is placed at h, , , which guides the fibies 
forwara. xSen A. Henry Trav, 146 The fat of our deer 
was melted down, and the oil filled six *porcupine-skins 
X899 Atlbiftt's ^st, Med, VIIL 670 ^Porcupine skin 
dise.*ise. x6^ P/al, Tra/is, XI 757 There is another Stone, 
highly esteem'd, called the ^Porcupine stone, which is in 
the head of this Animal, though sometimes also in its belly 
184$ S/eci/, Lister's Patent No X1004. 2 Card, or what are 
known m the trade as * ^porcupine teeth ' are caused to 
operate upon wool to comb the same. 1837 Hbnprey Eot 
il 569 The wood of the Cocoa-nut Palms . (^Porcupine wood) 
1887 Moloney Potesiiy lY, Afr, 441 The wood is com- 
mercially known as Porcupine wood, and is used in India 
for rafters and ridge poles, house-posts, also for spear- 
handles, walking sticks, and fancy work. 

Hence Fo'zouplue v, irans.^ to make like a por- 
cupine ; to cause (the hair) to stand on end like 
a porcupine’s quills ; P'orimpinisky Po'rouplny 
adjs,., resembling or suggesting a porcupine. 

17x6 M. Davies AiJun. But, II 139 'Tis not call'd 
Declamation or Invective, or Satyr, but a ceitain Mediastin 
Genius, porcupm'd all over with all the three. 2817 Min or 
11 . 37/2 Pull your gills and porcupine your hair. 1829 
SooTiiFY Sir T, More 1 . 15 , 1 had now. ,a distinct sense of 
that sort of porcupimsh motion over the whole scalp which 
is so frequently described by the Latin poets, 2857 
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R. Williams Rev Bp. OlhvanPs Charge 60 Vou may goad 
any one, by three yeai s of organised hbellmg, . into a por- 
cupinish method of expressmg himself, Sat, Rep 

2 Aug. 151/1 A rather porcupiny, and not wholly consistent 
bundle [of prejudices]* 

Porcuj^soe, -pise, obs. forms of Pobpoisb. 
Porcyon(e, -oim, obs, forms of Pobtior. 
Pore (pooj), Forms 4-6 poore, 6 powre, 
ponro, 5- pore. [a. Y,pO}e {pon^e, 131a m Hatz.- 
Darm,) = Sp , It. poro, ad. L. portes, a. Gr. wopos 
passage, pore.] 

1 . A minute opening, orifice, aperture, perfora- 
tion, or hole (usually, one imperceptible to the 
unaided eye), through which fluids (rarely solid 
bodies) pass or may pass, a. In an animal body 
(or substance) ; esp. applied to those in the skin 
(the orifices of the ducts of the sweat-glands). 

1387 Tbfvisa Higdon (Rolh) I 53 pe qontiarie is of 
norj^en men, in he whiche colde wik oute stopped smale 
holes and pooius, and lioldeh the hete wi)7ynne. 2422 tr. 
Secreta Secret,, Prtv, Prat, 230 Men wyche haue the com- 
plexcion hote and stionge, andhaue thiogh al the body the 
ouertures large, that clerkys callyth Pores 2563 Hyll 
Alt Garden, (1593) *45 A stopping both of the vaines & 
poureq. 2582 Hester Seer Phiorav, i. xv 15 Those, 
you shal washe with Aqua vita, because it openeth the 
powres. 2602 B. Jonson PoetasierBrol , A freezing sweate 
Flowes forth at all my pores, 2704 F, Fuller Med 
Gvmn. (1711) 5 A sudden Constriction of the Poies of the 
Skin 1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) I 271 The aiticu- 
lations are long and narrow, with marginal pores by which 
It [tape worm] attaches itself to the intestines x8$8 O. W. 
Holmes Ant, Breakf,-i, xi, As a hide fills its pores lying 
seven years in a tan-pit. 

h. (and in fig, expressions), esp. in phrase 
at every pore, 

163a J, Hayward Ir. Btondis Etomena 53 Their raies, 
penetrating through the pores of the heart, made themselves 
knowen, a 2720 SiicrriELD (Dk Buckhm) Wks (1753) 1 , 13 
Love’s pow'r can penetrate thefaaidest hearts ; And thiougn 
the closest pores a passage find 1847 Emerson Kept 
'' ‘\e Wks. (Be' ' ’ 
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c. In a plant (or vegetable substance) ; as the 
stomata in the epidermis of leaves, etc., or the 
small openings m certain anthers and capsules 
when ripe, for the discharge of the pollen or seeds. 

1398 TnrvtsA BaHh, De P, R, xvii 1 (Tollem. MS ), 
Tien wij> Jwnne substaunce and noii^t harde, but ful of 
holes, and pooies. 2634 Habington Casiara ( Aib ) 20 The 
flowers adore The Deity of her sex, and through each pore 
Bieath forth her ^loiies. xyxa tr, Pomei's Hist, Brags I, 
06 A Balk that is adorn’d with Pores like Stars 2776 
WITHERING Brti Plants (1796) III 761 Leaves tians- 
parenL with many minute pores, t86x Miss P^ATcPlowei 
PI 1 V. 88 Snapdragon capsule . opening by pores at the 
top. 1873 E. Spom Workshop Receipts Ser. x. 16/1 This 
coat closer all the pores of the wood, and does not made or 
scale oil 

d. Ill inanimate bodies or substances; esp. 
applied to the minute interstices or spaces between 
the particles of matter, 

X3j4l Trevisa Boo ih, DeP R. xix cxxk, (1495) no uj'/i For 
shyrenesse of partyes in suche [sc, thynne matere] ben many 
poores. 2502 Douglas Pal, Hott, i. xxvii, The eirth. . 
with polls seir 'V^ drinkis air that mouit is be sound, c 264^ 
Howell Lett, 1. vi. xxxv, The San, whose all searching 
Beams penetrating the Pores of the Earth, do heat ihe 
Waters. x66o Boyle Hem Exp, Phys, Meek xxi. 254 In 
the Pores or invisible little recesses of Water it self there 
he . many parcels . , of . Air. 1706 PxiiLLirs, Pores are 
small void Spaces between the Particles of Matter, of which 
all Bodies are made up. 2748 H. Ellis Hudsods Bay 223 
The Form or Essence ofa Magnet is supposed to consist 
in It’s being perfoiated by an infinite Number of parallel 
Pores. 2830 Herschcl Stud, Nat. Phil, iii i. 235 Watei 
was forced through the pores (as was said) of a golden ball 
t e. In abstract 01 collective sense, Obs. mte, 
2756 P, Browne Jamaica 50 The substances., aie seldom 
of a very strong texture, though frequently of a fine pore 
and smooth grain. 1773 Horsley in Phil, Trasis, LXIV, 
271 A large proportion of pore, or interspersed vacuity, is 
sufficient for all purposes. 

2 . A passage, channel, canal, duct (esp. in an 
animal body). Obs. rare, 
c 1400 Desir, Troy 8Box JXen [the balmlsewit furth soberly, 
& sanke fro aboue, Passond pons into ke pure legges 
X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest, Chtmrg N ivb. The 
wayes and pooms wherby the vryne passeth uom the reynes 
to the bladder. 16x5 H, Crooke Body of Man. 13B But this 
pore of choler is inserted into the small guts, not at their 
beginning, least the Choler should flye vp into the stomack 
. .but into the end of the Duodenum. 

8 . A small point or dot resembling a pore. ^ 

2833 Hcrschel Asiron, v. 208 Its ground [sun’s disk] is 
finely mottled with an appearance of minute, dark dots, or 
pores iHSn Phipson tr Gmllemm's Sun (1870) 234 It 
explains neither the faculse nor the p(»res nor the curious 
granulations known as ‘willow-leaves’, 

4 attnb, and Comb,, as pore-area, -canal, -facet} 
pore-hke adj.; pore-oapsule ; see quot. ; pore- 
ooral, pore-stone, a stone-coral having pores; 
pore-sieve, name for some part of a spon^. 

z88o Nature XXL 450/1 Hollow somes with peculiar ^pore- 
areas at their bases 2^8 Bell Gegenhaur's Comp, Anai 
iix The number of these *pore*canals (dermo-gastnc pores), 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orifice, is 
generally very great. 1877 A W. Bennett tr. Thomfs 
Boi, (ed. 6) 149 Some capsules again dehisce by pores, as 
the poppy.,,whcn they arc termed *pore-capsules. x88o 
Naiwte XXI. 450/a The shell has a large opening, as well 


as scattered *poie-facets. xZZ^Amei.Nai XXI 565 Lateral 
surfaces with irregular, shallow, *pore-like fossae. 1887 
SOLLAs in Encycl Brit, XXII 415/2 Section through the 
cortex of Cydonium eosaster, showing the *pore sili e o\ er- 
lying the chone 1708 Phtl Trans, XXVI 79 The ^Porc 
btone, or Pore Coral 

fPoro, Ohs. ran [ad.Gr ttcD/jo? 

callus ] The callus, or matter exuded at the site 
of the fracture of a broken bone. 

[CX400 Lanf rands Cittirg 48 If jiat ilk mater kat is 
restoud be nyj as hard as is ]w boon, it is clepid porus sar- 
coides.] X543 Traheron Vigo's Chtmrg (1586) 273 When 
the bone is Hardened and somewhat bound together with 
the pore called Sarcocides [1657 Physical Diet , Poros, that 
matter which consolidateth the broken bones wuhin.] 
Pore, sh^ rare, [f. Pore v,"] An act of poring 
over something ; a careful or dose examination. 

1872 Daily Nms 12 Aug , I brought the book and 
Ma^ and myself shall have many a good pore over it 
i’Pore, sb^ Obs, (Said to be a Huntsman’s 
term • see quot.) 


Frayenstockes, and a thousand more such Vtopinn frag- 
ments of confused Gibberish. 

Pore (poai), V Forms. 4 pure, pouri, 4-5 
poure, s-jr powre, 6 poor, 6-8 pour, 5- pore, 
[ME. piiren, pouren, pouri, of obscure origin. 
There is no corresp. verb in OF. or OE., though the 
early ME. foims answer to an OE. *piirian, Sense 
2 is strikingly identical with the mam sense of Pjseb 
P iRB zt., both also of obscure ongin; but, 
although an OE double form *piinan, *pjran 
would explain the forms, there is no trace of 
such a verb in OE. or the cognate languages. The 
phonology is abnormal, the ME. (p^r-) would 
normally have given xtsA, pour (pati®i),“ whereas in 
the istli c. the form began to be pore, poar{^Q^f)l\ 
1 . intr, a. To look intently or fixedly, to gaze 
{yn, on, upon, at, cvei ) , to seai ch for or tiilo 
something by gazing (Often, now always, with 
admixture of sense b.) 

2300 K, Horn 1092 Akulf was in be ture [v.r, toure] 
Abate for to pure [y r, poure] After bis comynge 23.. 
K, Aits, 5799 There he seighen a selcouth folk Al day 
pouren in the walken, 2340 Ayenb 177 pe men ket dok 
zuo grat payne ham to kembe and to pouu me sseaueres. 
CX384 Chaucer H Fame m. « And for to powren [v r 
poure] wonder tow Yf I kouae eny weyes know What 
maner stoon this roche was. 2553 T. Wilson Rhei (1580) 
224 Some pores vpon the giounde as though they sought 
for pinnes. 2622 Quarles Esther Medit v E iv, All Crea- 
tures else pore downward to the ground, Man lookes to 
heaueii 17x2 Db Fob Plague (z8<o) 24 No wonder if they 
who were poring continually at the clouds, saw shapes and 
figures, representations and appearances. 1834 Hr. Mar* 
TiNEAU Farrers iv, Down on his knees, ponng over the 
pavement, to see which way the stones were laid, 1854 
Macaulay Biog, Johnson (2867) 82 He would stand poring 
on the town clock without being able to tell the hour, 

b. To look at something (usu. a book) with 
fixed attention, m the way of study ; to read or 
study earnestly or with steady application ; to be 
absorbed in reading or study, (Const on, upon, 
(now chiefly) aver} raiely *«, into, or absol.)^ 

CX386 Chaucer Prol, 185 What sholde he studie and 
make hym seluen wood Vpon a book in Cloystre alwey to 
poure [MS Zansd powre], c 1449 Pecock Repr 1 xvk 87 
Thou^ 3e wolden labore, and powre, and dote alle the daies 
of 30ure Iijf in the Bible aloon. xe^ Lylv Moth, Bomb i, 
ill, Instead of poaring on a booke, you shall holde the 
plough. x6xo Holland Camden's Brif, Auth to Rdr , 1 
have pored upon many an old Rowle. 17x8 Free thinker 
No, 37 271 He rises by Three in the Morning to pore over 
IVIathematicks. 1768 Beattie Minsir i li. Where dark 
cold-hearted sceptics, creeping. pore Through microscope of 
metaphysic lore 2874 L. Stephen Honrs m Library (i 892) 
II. 111. 90 He had pored over their pages till he knew them 
by heart 

c. To fix one’s thoughts earnestly upon some- 
thing; to meditate, muse, or think intently; to 
ponder. Const, on, upon, aver ; rarely with depen- 
dent clause (quot. 1856). 

2423 Jas. I Kingts Q. Ixxu, The tonge day thus gan 
I prye and poure. Till phehus endit had his bemes bryght 
a 1591 H. Smith Wks. (1B66) I 173 So, while he pores and 
gapes upon it, by little and little the love of it grows more 
and more in his heart, until at last he hath mind on nothing 
else, a x6a8 Preston SainPs Daily Bxerc (2629) 138 If a 
man be poring on his wants still, lyas De Fob Moll 
Flanders (2840) 64 When he has thought and pored on it. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Leigh i 348 She had pored for 
years What sort of woman could be suitable To her sort of 
hate. z88s Pebody Eng, Jonmahsm xviii. 137 Dickens. . 
took himself off., to Geneva, . to pore over the story of 
‘ Dombey and Son 

1 2 To look with the eyes half shut; to look 
closely, as a near-sighted person ; to peei. Ohs, 

2699 WAPER in Phil T* OHS, LV 51 For they see not well 
m the sun, ponng m the clearest day. 2706 Phillips, To 
Pore, to look close, as they do that are shoit-sighted 
2709 Steele Toiler 27^5 Poring with her Eyes half 
shut at eveiy one she passes by, 1774 Foote Cozeners 1, 
Wks 1799 II. IS7 He doesn’t pore, with his eyes close to 
the book, like a clerk that leads the first lesson. iB6a 
Tuoreau Excursionst Ch Night {1863) 320 Their eyes 
which are weak and ponng. 

3 . trmts. To bimg or put into some state by 
poring; in phrase to pote om's eyes out, to blind 
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oneself or ruin one*s sight by close reading or over- 
study ; to tire (one’s eyes) by close reading. 

i<93 Nashe Christs T. 43 b, I that haue poor‘d out mjme 
eyes vpon bookes 1698 Phil Trans. XX 455 Old, rasty, 
Moth eaten Book^, upon which a may pore bis Eyes 
out before he can read a Word or a Line iwS E. Ward 
IVoodsn World Dm (1708) 37 He nught h^e oord 
himself into Stupidity* 171* Swift ^pil io SieUa 7 Aug , 

vf vf^houj^ I have hated bo^ as /do 
the devil,. .I’ll pore my eyes out rather than lose her, 
Hence Po-xinff •ahl. sb. and ppL a, (whence Po*r- 


Ingly adv.). ^ , 

cr374 Chaucer Troybts in i4ri (i^j Dmpitous day . 
Thi ponryng In wol no where late hem dwells ^1449 
Pecock Re^r i xvi. 8s Bi her powrine in the Bible aloon 
thei migten leeme iS 94 Nashe Unfort Tr^ Wk& 
(Grosart) V lao He that viewd them a farre off, and had 
not directly stood poarmgly ouer them, would haue sworne 
they had Iiued 1615 G Sandys Trav 124 Many of the 
Pilgnms by poanng on hot bncks, do voluntarily perish 
their sights 1728 Pope Dwn:. iir 191 There, dim in clouds, 
the poreing Scholiasts mark 1874 L Stephen Donrs tn 
Library (1892) II vu an That disposition which, .delights 
likening over its own morbid emotions. 

Pore, obs. (and dial.) var of Poob a. \ obs. f. 
Poke, Poub, Power. Pore(-)blind, obs. f. 


POBBLIND. 

Pored (poejd), ^ [f Pore + -ed*] In 
parasynthetic combs.: Having pores (of some kind). 

1688 Clayton in Phtl Tians XvH 94s Ifa Gummous 
Plant or Tree, that grows low, and close pored, it abounds 
with add Spirits, .if it mow tall, and be open pored, it 
abounds with n subtile vdatile Spint. 

Poreger, obs form of Porringer. 

f Po*relet Obs nonce-wd. [f. pore, Poor + 
-IBT. (Rendering L. pauperculus, dim. of pauper 
Poor )J A poor man. 

x^a Wycijt Isa. Ixvi 3 To my porelet [1388 a pore man] 
and contrit in spirit. 


II PoreuceplialtLS, -on (poarense-fal^s, -pn). 
Path. [modX , f. Gr. ubpos Pore sb.^ + lyxitfiaKcs 
brain,] A defect of the cerebral hemisphere con- 
sisting m the formation (congenital or caused by 
disease) of a depression or hollow, sometimes com- 
municating with the lateral ventricle. So Fozen- 
oe’plialy [ad. mod.L. porencep)ialid\ m same sense. 
Hence Poxencepliallo (potensffmdik), Foren- 
oephalons (-se'fabs) adjs,^ pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or affected with porencephalus 
1890 Mid Diet , Porencephalus Porencephaly. 

xBoo Cent Dut, Porencephalic. PorencephaUiis. x 80 
Ailhttfs Syst. Med I. 179 Atrophy of the fillet and the 
posterior column nuclei has resulted from porencephalon of 
the central convolution of the cortex cerebri 1809 I^^» 
VI. 534 Diseases . which give rise to a porencephalic con- 
dition. Ihtd* VII. 292 Cases of porencephaly. 


Foi? 6 r (po»Tw)* [f. Pose » + -er l.] One 


who pores upon or over something, as a book. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 69 TheDisputative followers 
of Hippocrat^, Aristotle, Galen, those superstitious Porers 

K uie Writings of the Ancients. 1797 W. Taylor m 
thly Rev. XaII 345 The multitudinous porers m black 
hterature xSpa Poll Mali G, 16 Aug 3/1 The wielder 
of the spade has outrun the porer over manuscapts 
Popet(e, -ett(e, variants of Pobbet Obs. 
•J'Porfe’nd, v. Obs. rare-^\ [a. OF. po{u)r- 
cleave completely (^1145 inGodef ),f pour 
(}^L,prb forth), with mtensive force -^findre L. 
jindHre to cleave.] irans. To cleave or split through. 

CX489 Caxtok Slanchardyn vu. 28 The goode swerde 
entr^ m to the brayne poifended, and clone his bed vnto 
the chynne. 

llPorfido. Obs, [It] = Porphyry. 

i 5 xx Speed Htst Gt Bnl. ix. xxl § 134 The pauement 
. .shall be of Onentall stone* That is to say, of Alabaster, 
Foriido, Serpentines, and other stones of diners colours. 
Porfil, -e, porftrl, obs. ff Profilb, Purple 
Porful ! see Poobpul. Porge, obs. f. Purge. 
Forge (po®jd5),zi. Jewish Ritual, [app. f. L. 
purgdre to make (ceremonially) dean, to Purge.] 
irons. To make (a slaughtered beast) ceremonially 
clean by drawing out and removing the sinews and 
veins (esp. from the hinder quarters : cf. Gen. xxxii. 
32). Hence Fo*rger, a man whose business is to 
do this. 


1864 Tinus 4 Aug AdvL, 1 . 1 . M. .Butcher, Walworth 
begs to inform the Jewish Public that he has succeeded w 
obtaininjj a qualified killer and porger for himself Mod 
(Hohee la yewzsh Newspr,)^ The licence of Mr A B.has 
been revoked for having sold (to Jewish customers) meat 
which has not been porged. 

ForgOy pargo. [a*Sp. and Pg. patgo, app •— 
L. pagrus a kind of fish ] A fish ; the sea bream 
XSS7 W.TowRsoNin Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We found 
there certain Caruels fishing for Fatgoes. idi6 Capt 
Smith Dexr Nesu Eng 12, 40 or 50 Saile yearely to Cape- 
blank, to hooke for Porgos, Mullet, and [to] make Puttaido 
X634 — Virginia 227 The Duke of Medina receiueth 
yeerely tnbute of the Fishers, for Tunny, Mullit, and Porgos, 
more then ten thousand pounds. rixx64a Sir W Monson 
Naval Tracts vu (1704) 532/1 Porgus, somewhat like to an 
over-grown Sea-Bream, but much bigger.] 168B R Holme 
Arvionry m. xv (Roxb ) Wi Fish hookes for Porgos, Bo- 
nertos or dorados X908 Jordan & Evermann Amer Food 
4* Game Fishes 405 Ihe Snappers, or Pargos, genus Lutja. 

species very numerous, Asiatic, Ameiican, or African 
Porgy (pp’Jgi). Also 8 pargio, porgie, 9 


porgee, -ghee. See also Pattgie. [Of obscure 
and app. various origin ; in part = Forgo, Pargo ; 
in part=PAUGiB, q.v.j also corruptly for Pogy, 
q, V, Much vagueness appears to prevail in the use 
of the name ] A name in U. S. applied, with or 
without distinctive adjuncts, to vanons sea-fishes, 
chiefly N. American species of Spandss or Sea 
Breams, but also locally to fishes of other families. 

Among the Sparoid fish, applied to a tljeBraise,. 5 )^^?;wr 
pagrus {Pagrus vulgarii), of the Mediterranean and N, 
Atianuc, b Stenotomus chrysops, the ScMppaug, Scup, 
orPaugie, and .S’. ac%deaius,Xa& Fair Maid, found along the 
Atlantic coast of U S , to the north and south lespectively j 
c. Lagodon rhomhoides, also called Sailor's Choice and Pin- 
fish $ a various species of Calamus found at Bermuda and 
near Florida , e one or more species of Lutjanus, caHed 
also Snapper and Grunt Among those of other families 
f in southern D S. an ephippioid fish, Chsetodipierusfabery 
also known as Moon-fish, opade fish, or Angel-fish , g in 
Florida, the Toad-fi*, Clalomyctents geomeiricws , h in 
California, one of various viviparous perches, as Ditrevm 
jacksom or Damabchihys argyrosomis, T u Erron. for 
PoGY, the menhaden 

1735 Sloanc faniasca II 286 The Pargie It was taken 
at Old Harbour, and reckoned very good food 1734 Mor 
timer in Phil Trans. XXXVIII. 317, 16, Anrata Baha> 
mensis. The Porgy, It is a good eating Fish. 1848 
ScaoMauRGK Iltsi Barbados 668 Haemulon heterodo^i, 
porghee grunt the peculiar noise which they emit when 
caught, has given nse to the vernacular name 1849 H. W . 
Herbert ^ Fishing U S, 280 The colour of the Porgee 
is a deep brownish black on the head and back 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Caial (ed. 4) 170 The principal salt-water 
fishes are —The Calipcva Hog-fish Porgee, Grouper, 
Sun-fish, Grants, Croakers, and Drummers. 1883 Goode Fish 
Industries U S jo Saint Jerome’s Creek, Point Lookout, 
Maiyland. A station for the artificial piopagation of the 
handy porgy {Chsetodipteius fabeir) 1884 Ibid Sect. I 
Plates PL 137 The Margate Fish, Bastard Snapper, or 
Charleston * Porgy’, Spams pagrus 1885 C. F Holder 

Marvels Amm, Life 68 I’ve tossed a dead porgy to one 
[sword fish] and seen him knock it up and down. x888 
Goodc Amer. Fishes 43 In the North the Sea-Bass occu- 
pies the feeding pounds in company with the scuppaug oi 
porgy Ilnd 80 The Red mouth Grunt, Dtabasis aurohne^ 
aius, is probably the Flannel-mouthed Porgy familiar to 
Florida fisheimen. Ibid 02 About New York, the second 
syllable of the abbreviated Indian name ^msheuppauo^ has 
been lengthened into * Paugy * or * Porgy Ibid 99 Logo- 
don rhomhoides ,, in the St, John’s Rivei, the ‘Sailor’s 
Choice’ and ‘Porgy', Ibid. 100 There are othei species 
known by the name of Porgy . . found in this region, 
such as Calamus bajonado common also at Charles- 
ton, where it is called the * White-boned Porgy*, the ‘Jolt- 
head Porgy ’ of Key West, C megacephalus, C, arctifrons, 
the ‘Shad Porgy' or ‘Grass Porgy’’ of Key West, and 
C viacTfps Ibid, 346 The Moonnsh or S^adefish, Chseto- 
dipterus faher at Beaufort N.C where it is called the 
Porgee or Porgy, Three-tml Sheepshead and Three-tailed 
Porgee are names said to have been formerly in use among 
the New York fishermen. 1^7 H. G. Carleton in Outing 
(US) XXIX 329/a Dibhhng with a light tod for little 
porgies and whiting. 

II Forifera (pori*iera), sb, pi. Zaol [mod.L , 
neut pi. of portfer, f L. porus (a. Gt. irdpos) Pore 
sb,^ + Jer "bearing,] Tfie Sponges, reckoned as a 
class or mam dmston of Ccelenterata, characterized 
by having the body-wall perforated by numerous 
inhalant pores. Hence Porifer (po»'rif9i), a mem- 
ber of the Fonfira, a Sponge; Foxl'fexal a, « 
next ; Forl^feran, a, belonging or relating to the 
Ponfera , sb * ponfer. 

1843 Carpenter Amnt, Phys, 11. 113 Satisfactoiy reasons 
for macing the class of Port/era, or the Sponge tribe, 
in the animal kingdom 1864 Webster, Ponfiran, an 
animal of the group comprising the sponges 1867 J 
Hogg Munose ii 11 385 The term Portfera. was applied 
by Professor Grant to designate the remarkable class of 
organised beings known as sponges 1877 Huxley Anai 
Inv. Amm m 113 The fundamental type of Ponferal 
oiganisation is to be sot^ht among the Cdcispongise. /did, 
XU 65^ Comparable to Physemanan or Poriferan embryos. 
x888 Kolleston & Jackson Anim Life 716 The irregular 
and continuous growth of a Poriferan. 1890 Cent Diet, 
Ponferan theory, that theory which considers the trache® 
or tubes of some ammals as having a common origin with 
the meurrent tubes of the Ponfera or sponges 

Poriferous ^onferss), a, [f. L. por-us Pore 
jAl + -FERGUS : in mod.L. portfer."] Beaiing or 
having pores 

x86a Dana JfdSN. Geol iii. 3*3 The poriferous side of the 
same 1870 Nicholson Man, Zool 124 The other five 
double rows of plates alternate regularly with the former, 
and are termed the ‘ ambulacral areas’ or poriferous zones. 

Foriform (poa'rifpim), a [f as prec + -fobh ] 
Having the form of, or resembling, a pore. 

1846 Dana Zotph (1846) 706 Minute, poriforni cells 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Ponfomus, . having the form 
of simple pores, as the cellules of certain poly ;^ . . poiiform. 

Poriger, obs. form of Porringer ' 
tPorime. Ohs, rare^^ [ad Gr. itbpipi-os 
to be passed, practicable, f, irdpos passage.] See 
quot. and Aporime. 

_* 7 o 4 J- Harris Techn, l,Porime,. in Geometiy, is a 
Theorem or Proposition so easie to be demonstrated, that 
tis dmost self evident ; as. That a Chord is all of it vnthut 
the Circle, Hence 1706 m Phillips I7a7-4r in Chambers 
Cycl x73o;6 m Bmlcy (folio). 1823 m Crabb Teehnol 
Dm, , and in mod Diets 

tPO'rmess. Ohs, [f Poby + .ness] The 
condition of being ‘pory’ or porous; porosity: 
also concr, a porous pait. 


*653 Walton Anghi lii. 86 It is reported, theie is a fish 
that hath not any mouth, but lives by taking breath by the 
ponness of her gils 1662 J Chandler Van Helmonfs 
Onai 57 Vapours may be contained in the porinesses or 
hollow places of the Air. 1676 VIisxmaxi Chirurg Treat 
V. ix 392, I took off the Dressings, and set the Trepan 
above the fractured Bone, .considering withall the Ponness 
of the Bone below. , „ 

Pormg, Poringly • see under Pore v, 
tForish, a'^ 06 s rare-°. [f. Pore v. + 
-ISH 1 .] Having the character of * poring ’ or look- 
ing with the eyes half shut (see Pore v, 2). Hence 
Fo rishly adv, Obs. 

1523 Skelton Garl Laurel 626 Sum were made peuysshe, 
ponsshly pynk lyde, That euer more after by it they weie 
aspyide. 1330 Palsgr B40/2 Ponsshly, as one loketh that 
can nat se well, louckement* 

tFo’rish, a,^ Obs, [f. Pore sb^ + -ishI] 
Porous Hence f FoTishnesa Obs,, porosity. 

1653 Gaule Magastrom 119 That the stars are made of 
an earthy porish matter, much like to that of a pumice 
stone. 1670 Capt. J. Smith Eng, Improv Revvdd 16 All 
barren sands are loose and light, .by reason of their ponsh 
ness or hollowness 

Forism (poeWm, pp*r-). Math, [ad, L. pons- 
via, a Gt. irdpiaim a deduction from a previous de- 
monstration, a corollatv, also a problem, f. vopl^tiv 
to carry, deduce, f, iripos way. So F, porisnie’\ 
With the ancient Greek mathematicians, a kind ot 
geometrical proposition, the nature of which has 
been much disputed, app. one arising during the 
investigation of some other proposition, either by 
immediate deduction from it (= CoboIiLary sb, i), 
or by consideration of some special case m which 
It becomes indeterminate. 

The sense indicated by Playfair's definition (quot, 1792) is 
that now most generally accepted and used; hut othci 
widely different definiLions have been given 
^1374 Chaucer Booth, m, pr x. 71 (Camb. MS.) Kyht as 
thyse geometryens whan they ban snewydhyr pioposiciouns 
ben wont to bryngen in thinges )>at they clepyn po^mes 
or declaraciouns of forseyde thinges Kyht so wole 1 yeue 

the heere as a corolarye or a mede of coi oune. {c 1645 En- 
guuy, etc. in Harl, Misc, (Malh) V 490 It may be pro- 
posed a problem, or pon&ma, to be considered, whether the 
souls of brutes are not more than rarefied, or infiamcd 
matter] Lex Techn l,Ponsme. ProcUis 

and Pappus define this Geometrical I’erm to si^nifie a kind 
of Theorem, in the form of a Coiollary, which is dependant 
upon, or deduced from some other Theorem already demon- 
stiated. And ’tis commonly used to signifie some General 
Theorem, which IS discovered from finding out some Geo- 
metrical Place xypa Playfair in Trans Rey Soc Edtnb, 
HI. xi 156 There was another subject, that of Porisms, the 
most intricate and enimattcal of any thing m the ancient 
geometry. Ihd. 170 From this account of the origin of 
Porisms, It follows, that a Ponsm may be defined, A pro- 
position aifirming the jpo&sibility of finding such conditions 
as will render a certain problem indeterminate, or capable 
of innumerable solutions 179s Hutton Math Diet s. v., 
Pappus says, a Porism is that in which something was pro- 
posed to be investigated. 1798 H. Brougham in Phil 
Tram, LXXXVIII 383 This is a case of a most general 
enunciation, which gives nse to an infinite variety of the 
most cunous porisma x8^3 Cayley Math, Papers ll, 
56 Researches on the Porism of the in- and circumscribed 
triangle X855 J Mariineau Ess (1890) I 434 An epic or 
song may have a human power greater than the Porisms 
or the Principia. 1887 H. Dclevingne in AT. <$■ Q 7th Ser« 
IV 424/2 Between 1 15 and 16 occurs the first porism or 
corollary, to the effect that^the angles formed by two 
sttaight lines at their point of intersection are together equal 
to four right angles 

Forismatic (poorizmse'tik, p^r-), a, [f. Gr. 
vbpiffpa, -ar- PoBiSM + *10.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a ponsm. So fFoxisma'Idoal d;. Obs, 
(in quot.) following immediately as a corollary; 
whence ForlB3xia*tloall3r adv, (in quot.) as a 
corollary, by diiect inference. 

X646 J 'RkluHotw Vac up It will Porismatically follow 
x6^ J. H. Motion io Pari Adv Learn, xx If they be not 
guided by forcible demonstrations and ponsmaticall infer- 
ences 1792 Playfair in Trans Roy, Soc. Edtnb, III, 
n 190 Another species of impossibility may frequently 
arise from the ponsmatic case ot a problem. x886 Farrar 
Hist Inierpr vit. 361 The ponsmatic method consisted in 
the abstraction of dogmatic results. 

Foristio (porrstik), a. Math. [ad. Gr- iropi- 
CTiKbs able to procure, f. see Pobibm.] 

Relating to a ponsm, ponsmatic; having the quality 
of rendering a determinate problem indeterminate. 

X704 J. Harris Lex Tecim I. Porisitck Method, in 
Mathem sticks, is that which determines when, by what way, 
and how many different ways, a Problem may he revived 
x8^ Cent Did. s v., Poristic points, a set of points of the 
number which usually suffice to determine a curve of a given 
order, but so situated that an indefinite number of such 
curves can be draivn through them. 

So Pori stical a, rare^\ 

X828 "Webster, Porntic, PonsttcaL Hence in later Diets. 
Forite (poorsit). Zool, [ad, mod.L. genenc 
name Porites (Lamarck) ; f. Gr. vopbs passage, 
pore, or ? irQp-os calcareous stone, stalactite : see 
Madrepore and -heL] A coral of the genus 
Pontes or family Portiidm of perforate sclero- 
dermatous corals. 

1828 Webstfr, Poriie, a petrified madrepore Diet. Nat 
Hist 1846 Dana Zoeph vii, (1848) no The Porites*. 
graduate into the Astrsesporse, and thence to the Astroites. 
Fork^ (po»jk). Forms: 3 poro, 5 poork, -e, 
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S -7 porke, 6 porcke, 8 porok, 4- pork [a. F. 
pore =5 Pr, porc^ It, porco^ Sp. puerco — L. porc-ns 
swine, hog.] 

1 1 . A swine, a hog, a i^ig. Sometimes distin- 
guished from a pig oi young swme Obs or Hist 
7^x400 Morte Artli 3122 Poveialle and pastoielles pas- 
sede one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the puce gates 
c 1400 Destr Tra^ 3837 Polidaiius was pluccid as a poike 
fat X328 Pavnel Saleme^s R^m Fj, Porkes of a yere 
or ij oTde are better than yonge pygges, 1533 Bcllcnocn 
Livy I. IX (S. T S ) I 55 He slew fe pork wth ane bevy 
stane. 1598 Stow Sun), (1842) 143/1 There weie brought 
to the slaughtei-house , 34poiks, 3^ Bd the piece, 91 pigs, 
6 il the piece x688 J. Collins Sait ^ Fishery 83 Yeiy 
laige like Calves, . and as fat as Porks. [x799 Southey 
Pig 2A Woe to the young posteiity of Poik ' Their enemy 
1*. at hand 1887 Rogers Ague* 4- Prices V 343 Hogs 
and porks, the woid appearing to be used indifferently, aie 
occasionally found ] 

+ b. Applied opprobriously to an uncultured 
person. Obz* 

164s Milton Colasi Whs 3851 IV 358, I mean not to 
dispute Philosophy with this Poik, who never read any 

2. The flesh of swine used as food , spec* the fresh 
flesh. 

oiago S* E»^, Leg* I. 472/343 Huy noraen with heom 
into heore schip poic, motouii and beof 1398 Trevisa 
Baith DeP R*x\m vn,(Bodl.MS)lf 246 b/i Boor esflesebe 
ibmorchaidanddrye ,J>an tame poike cxi^PieifiF Pai-v 
409/3 Pooik, flesche, suUla, X486 Bk* Si Albans Cvij, 
'fake a quantyte of pooike and ony [= honeyl and buttei 
X533 Elyoi Cast Heltlu (1539) 27 b, Aboiie all kyndcs of 
llesne m nouryslwng the body, Galene most conimendeth 
porke 1598 W iPiiii r ip Ltnschoien i iv 9/1 Porke is there 
a very costly dish 1748 E Darwin Lei in Life (1879) 9 We 
afbrm Porck not only to be flesh but a devillish Soit of flesh. 
X848 TiiAcicERAY Bk, Snobs XXV, Roast ribs of poik 

3 . attnh* and Comb*: simple attnb., as porbi- 
blubber^ -chop (Chop 2 b), -/at, -iriskm, '■sau- 
sage, -shop; obj. and obj. gen,, RSporh-curer, -dealer, 
-eater, -packer (PaokebI 2 b), -packing, -pickhng; 
pork-butoher, one who slaughters pigs for sale 
(BurcaiBii jA i); pork-fish, a local name of various 
American fishes, see qiiots,; t pork-hog ^P obkbb 
I ; pork-pit, that part of a ^Droduce exchange wheie 
pork 18 dealt in. Also Pobk-flesit, etc. 

1804 A, Wilson in Poems ^ Ltt* Prose (1876) I 114 We 
ate some ♦•■poik-blubber and bread. 1836-4B B D Walsu 
Aristoph, Knights i. ni, We’ll observe *poik-butcher’s 
laws. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet* Trade^ ^Pork chop, a slice 
from the lib of a pig x87a Punch 3 Feb 46/2 The 
menu consisted of sausages . and pork chops. 1844 H. 
Sn wiLNs Bk. Farm II. 232 *Poik-carers buy from farmers 
and dealers xn the carcass, 1596 Siiaks. Merck* V 111 v. 27 
If wee grow all to be '‘^porke-eaters, wee shall not shortlie 
hauo a roshci on the coales for money X705 {,ittle) A PiU 
for Pork-Eaters, or a Scots Lancet for an English Swelling. 
X856 Kanl A 7 ei* Expl. II XIX 193 Hung a dripping slab 
of *pork-fat over llieir lamp-wick, W34 Mortimbr in Pint 
Trans, XXXVIH. 3x5 The *Pork-FSh, The Bahamians 
esteem this a good Fiah x888 Ggodb Amer Fishes 81 
The Norfolk Pomodasysfulz/omaculatuSj,*is the 

‘ Poik-fibh ' and * Whiting ’ at Key West, xgo» Webster 
SuppI,, Poi k-fish, , , a sparoid fish (Amsotremns Virgimcus) 
i7»7 *Pork grisking [see Griskin] X7SS J. Shrubcarb 
Lydia (1769) IL 284 Attending a pork griskin which the 
paison had also ordered for their suppers, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vzi. u 2x4 As fatte. .as a *porke hog, 1884 Sir 
L. Griffin in Fortu* Rev, Jan 55 Annually, a flight of 
^‘pork-packers and successful tradesmen cross the Atlantic 
X905 Aihemwn 5 Aug 174/2 In a few days fashionable 
people, from the peer to the pork ^packer, will be rushing to 
the Highlands. xSpa A Craib America 66 *Poik-packing 
is one of the chief sources of wealth in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, 1890 Pall Mall G* 8 May 3/2 A *pork-picklmg 
establishment has lately been opened there. x8m Marryat 
P* Mtidvtay xvi. That fellow is only fit for fly-flapper at a 
*pork shop I 

t Pori 2 , Obs* [Echoic.] An imitative name 
for the hoarse croak of the raven : cf, Mobepoek. 
So t Fork ». intr., to croak ; hence f Fo'rkinif 
vbl sh * ; and (with reduplication expressing repe- 
tition) Fork-porldttff ppl* a* 
x6o6 Sylvester Du Martas it* W. nr. Schism 285 From 
the Mountains nigh The Rav'ns begin with their pork- 
porking cry 1640 Bromb Sparagus Card* iv. iv, Haike, 
the Ravens cry porke for him ana yet he dyes not 1655 
Moufkt & Bennbt IfealiKs Impr* 5 They foresee by 
porking of raven., when it will raine. 

Forie deepyne, porkepine, etc., early ff. 
PoBoupiNB. Porkepes, obs. form of Pobpoisb. 
Porker (poaukoi). [f. Pobk 1 + -bb^ i.] 

1 . A young hog fattened for pork; also, any swine 
or pig raised for food. 

3657 Hbyun EceUsia Vtnd. x8x They sacrificed a swine 
or porker, with this solemn form. 1670 Caft. J* Smith 
Eng Improv, Rmdd 19s Beech-mast is very good feeding 
for Swine to make them Parkers, and for Bacon. X7a6 
PoFB Qdyss* XVII, not Then sheep and goats and bristly 
porkers bled. xBa8 Scott F, M, Perth u, As round and 
full as a six-weeks* porker x88o Miss Bradoon Tust as 
lam ii, Even the pigs were the aristocracy of the porker 
tribe. 1884 St* Jamed Gas, ii Dec^ 12/1 The stock., 
consisted of .bacon hogs and porkers. 

+ 2 . A sword. Obs, slang (Cf. pigsticker, a 
long-bladed pocket-knife, or sword.) 

x688 Shadwbll Sqr* Alsaiia i. i, The Captain whipt his 
porker out. Ibid* it, ,«X7oo B. E* Dtei* Cant* Crew, 
Porker,^. Sword. 1725 in ivMW Cant* Diet 
iPovkery (p6»*jk3ri). [f. Poek^ + -ebt. Cf. 
OUlF.porkerie, OY.porcherie herd of swine, med* 
(Anglo-) t^porcaria, poreheria a piggery ] 


1 . Swine collectively, stock of swine. 

1829 Landor Imag Com ) , Emp China 4* TUng-Tt Wki 
1853 II. 146/1, I Have killed rats as good meat as your 
Excellencies, and wheie your Excellencies (pe&t on such 
poikery ') dared not come 

2. Stoclc of pork, bacon, ham, and the like , pork 
department. 

1890 Balance Sheet of Co-op Store, Balance to Piofit and 
Loss Account Bakery Porkery , . Genei al 

Porkespine, -pick, etc., obs. ff. Poeodpine. 
Porket (poe’iket) [a. ONF. porket, porqtiei, 
OF. porchei, dim. of pore Pobk 1 ] A small or 
young pig or hog ; in mod. dial, use = Pobkeb i. 
[1312 Bolton Prio^ Comp 244 b, Preter, vj bacones de dono 
Petri de Mytone Et ix poicnettos de dono Eue de Landa 3 
x554 Bradford in Strype Eccl Mem, (1721) III App 
xxix 82 Noi any libetty or power upon a poor poiket have 
al the devils in hel X563-87 Foxe A ^ M (1684) III. 277 
We aie now become Gergesites, that would rather lose 
Christs than our Porkets 1697 Dryden rEneid xil 257 
[He] off ’rings to the flaming altars heais— A porket, and a 
lamb that never suffer’d sheais 1837 Wheelwright tr. 
Arthiophanes II 139 Bring. . figs tomy porkets. xgoo Oxford 
Times X Dec. 2 Piues. .for bacon hogs and porkets. 
Fork-flesh. Now rare* The flesh of the hog 
or pig ; = Pobk ^ 2. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 10 He commaunded 
that porke flesshe and camelys shold be eten X563-'87 
Foxe A, ^ M, (1596) 1417/1 He del^hted greathe in Poike 
fleshe and Peacockes. 1643 Trapp Comm Gen. iv. 24 Bnng 
me ray pork flesh xood JJatly Chron* 4 Aug 3/3 , 1 almost 
taste the pork-flesh of Bi other Wamwright. 

tPo'rkin. Ohs [f. Pork 1 + -kin- ] «Pobklino 
1570 Levins Mantp A Porkin, porcellus* 1575 

Turbcrv Venerie 206 They will roundely cane a sheepe or 
gote or a good poikine in their mouths. 

t Fo'rkishi a* Obs* [f. Pobk 1 + -ish 1.] Pig- 
like, swinish 

XSS4 Bale Declar Bonneds Art, 66 See.,howarroraunt 
this porkishe jpapist is heie 1570 B Googe Pi^* Kmgd. 
(x88o) xo Ana rounde about hxs porkish necke, nis Pall of 
passing price, He casteth on 

Forkliug (pdauklig). Also 6-7 porklm. [f. 
PobkI + -lingI.] a little or young pig. 

1570 Levins Manip* 197/31 These be diminutiues, and 
may be expounded by this signe little, as gosling, 01 little 
goose, porkling or little porke. X577 B Googe HeresbacKs 
Husb III (1586) 148 b, Twelve hogsties, everie stie conteyn- 
ing fiflie Porklinges 1598 Florio, Maranello, a young 
pig, or a potklin, 1684 tr, Agrippds Van* Arh Ixxxix 
300 The other devoured a whole Boar, a hundred Loaves, 
a Weather, and a Poikling. 1843 P, Parley's Ann. IV 267 
The little porkling might have squeezed his way through the 
palings. 1898 Biaekw Mag. Feb 351/2 A mottled porkling 
crashed through a little rug of branches. 

b. Contemptuously or densively applied to a 
pel son Also attrib 

1542 Bbcon Potation for Z^/Kviij, The fat Phaiise 
the porkelynge Jusliciane, whiche trust in theyr owne 
righteousnes, are no fylte Gestes for this mooste delicious 
table X550 Bale Image Both Ch* ir 92 b, The gloryouse 
glottons, and fianke fedde porkelynges of that gredye gulfe 
whose God ys their bellye 160a ConUntton Bettv* 
Liberality ^ Prodigal* v. 1. in Hazl Dodsl^ VIII. 369 
Come, porkling, come on. 

Po*rkman. [f. PobkI + Mar j^.^] A man 
who sells pork, a dealer in pork. 

17% Low Lfe (ed. 3) 31 Pork-Men busy in their Shops 
and Cellars 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities i. v, The butcher 
and the porkman painted up only the leanest scrags of meat 
+ FO‘rk]ielL Obs rare [Arbitrary derivative 
of Pobk 1 ; cf, cracknel^ 

1 One as fat as a pig. 

tfX4oo Destr* Troy 6368 Polidarius, the porknell, and his 
pere Machaon, Suet with the xvij [bateU]. 

2 . Some part of the offal of a sheep. 

*596 Nashe Sajffron Wedden iii No more doth he feed 
on anie thing when he is at Saffron Walden, but trotters, 
sheepes porknells, and battered rootes. 

ForkpeH, obs. form of Poeoupine 
+ Fork physic, for Poke physic, old name of 
Virginian Poke, Poke ^ a a 
*733 [s®® Poke sb** 2 a]. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp, 
App , Poke, or Pork Physic, the name by which the Phytih 
lacca of botanists is sometimes called. xySo J, Lee I ntrod 
Bot App. 333. s8[^ in Maynb Expos. Lex, 

Fork-pie% [f. Poek^ -h Pie 

1 . A pie of pastry enclosing minced pork. 

1732 Fielding Miser iii in. Let there be .some dam W fat 
pork-pye or pasty. 1859 Eng* Cookery m 202 A Plain 
Crust for Pork Pies. 1896 CasseKs Did* Cooking 610 
Pork pies are generally made of the trimmings taken from 
a hog when it IS cut up. . 

2 . (In full pork-pte hea.) Popularly applied to 
a hat with a fiat crown and a brim turned np all 
round, worn by women r 1855-65, recalling the 
shape of a deep circular pie ; also applied loosely 
to similar hats worn by men in some counlnes. 

x86o G. A. Spottiswoode in Vac. Tour 98 Pork-pie Imts 
with streaming nbbons, XB63 Mrs H. Wood Shadow 
Ashlydyat (1878) 329 Charlotte rose.,andcarried the pork- 
pie to the chimney-glass, to settle it on. 1883 Ld. R Gower 
My Remin. I. x, 173 He [Garibaldi] wore a sort of large 
pork-pie hat 1891 Spectator a6 Dec. 024/1 The bull- 
fighter’s hat known in England as the * pork-pie 

Porkpik, porkpin, obs ff. Pobcupikb. Fork- 
piBoe, obs. form of Pobpoisb. 
t Fo-rkrel. Ohs* rare'^\ ^im. of Pobk 1 : 
see -BBI. ] A young swme ; a pig. 

z688 CtAVTON in Pkil Trans* XVIII. xaa Shoats, or 
Porkrels are their general Food. 


Fo’rkwood. [f PorkI + Wood r^.] The name 
of ceitain liees or shrubs, a. A bush or small tree 
(K'ige//a?ia capetms) found in the warmer patts 
of Afiica, b. Pismta obtusata, the Pigeon-wood, 
Beef- wood, or Corkwood of the West Indies and 
Floiida 

x88o S' Africa (ed 3] 127 In these kloofs grow the Spec- 
hout or Porkwood 

Forky (pQe rki), a* coUoq [f. Pobk 1 + -y.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling pork; fleshy, obese. 

X852 R S. Surtees Sponge's Sp Tour Ii, Mr. Sponge 
was a good deal more put out by the incident than his 
porky host. 1866 Mrs Riddell Race for Wealth xxix, A 
fat, light-haired, snub-nosecl, porky kind of a child 1890 
Cent Diet* s v, A porky odor permeated the whole place. 
Forle, obs. form 01 Purl. 

Pormanton, obs. corrupt f, PoBTMANTEAtr, 
Pornerastic (p^m&ae’stik), a* [f. Gr. iropFi; 
harlot + IpacTT-^y lover -lo ] Addicted to har- 
lotry; whoremongermg 

1870 F. Harrison Choice Bhs {1886) 151 We hear nothing 
of .those pornerastic habits in high places, which aie too 
often thrust befoie our eyes in fiction. 

[Fomial (m Cent Diet and Funk’s 
Diet*), a spunous woid, due to a misteadmg or 
misprint of primal \ 

Fornocra^ (ppmp krasi) [f. Gr irbpvrj harlot 
-OEAOY.] iJominating influence of harlots 01 
prostitutes . spec, the government of Rome dunng 
the first half of the tenth century. 

x86o Edersmeim tr. Kurtz's Ch* Hist. 11. § 126. 379 For 
half a century Theodora .and her equally infamous daiigh 
ters, filled the See of Peter with their paiamouis, their 
sons, and grandsons, (the so called Pornocracy). 1874 
Deutsch Remains 245 X882-3 Schaj/'s Encyet* Rekg 

Knowl, I 484 A century of shameless intrigue and fighting— 
the peuod of the Pornocracy 
So Po*3;nocrat, a member of a pornocracy 
1894 Contemp Rev Aug. 286 The most licentious and 
shameless of the Pornocrata 

Poruog^raph (p^Jud^graf), sb. (a.) [In sense i , 
a. F. pornographe pomographer, ad. Gr vopvo- 
yp&fp-os : see next ; for sense 2 cf. -qbaph,] 

1 1 . - Pobnoobapheb. Obs* 

1877 Contemp, Rev. Mar 562 He would recognize, .the 
difference between Pheidiaa and the pomographs 
2 . An obscene wnting or pictorial illustration, 
xSoo in Century Diet 
B. as adj, — Pobbooeaphio. 

1893 Salt us Madam Saiplura 165 Here the reporter can 
he as pomograph as the Marquess of Sade, if he knows how 

Pornograipher (p^jnf grafei), [f. Gr. aopya- 
ypbxp-os writing of harlots (f. nopvrj harlot -1- 
-ypa<l>os writing, writer) + -BE 1 .] One who writes 
of prostitutes or obscene matters ; a portrayer of 
obscene subjects. 

1850 Leitcb tr, C. 0 MilUer^s Anc Art § 420 (ed 3] 6 jq 
The pornographers of the later times. x886 Lit World 
(U. S ) 1 May 152/1 They call themselves ‘ naturalists . , 
hut they axe m met only pornoCTaphers, and immatuie, m- 
ej^erienced, conceited, love mad youngsters. 1890 Harpeds 
Mag Nov 904/2 Parisian artistic pornographers. 

Fomogfrapllic (ppiniygrae fik), a, [f. as prec. 
-h -10, So F. pornographique ] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pornogiaphy; dealing in the 
obscene. 

x88o Guardian 27 Oct 1450 The excesses of the [French] 
press designated as ' pornographic ' . have become such as 
to compel Ae authorities to adopt strong measmes against 
them x88x Symonds /tal. Remiss , Hal* Lit. 11. xiv. 365 
Poinogiaphic Pamphleteers and Poets 1894 Stead Jf 
C^tst Came to Chicago 117 Two booksellers . . whose 
windows still contain a large and varied collection of porno- 
graphic hterature. 

PomojBfrapliy (ppm^i’grali). [f. as prec. + -y. 
So F pomograpUe^ 

1 . (See quot.) 

1857 Domolison Med, Diet, Pornogiaphy, a description 
of prostitutes orof prostitution, as a matter o^ublic hygiene 
m Mayne Expos* Lex* xSps in Syd* Soc Lex* 

2 . Pescription of tlie life, manners, etc., of pro- 
stitutes and their patrons , hence, the expression 
or suggestion of obscene or unchaste subjects in 
literature or art ; pornographic literature or art 

1864 Webster, Pomogra^, licentious painting emplosred 
to decorate the walls ofrooms sacred to bacchanalian orgies, 
examples of which exist in Pompeii. 188a Daily Tel* 
No B313 5/4 Pictorial and glyptic ‘pornography grew, 
flounsned, declined, and fell with the Second Empiie 1890 
Mackail Lai* Lit 18 The Casina and the Truculentus 
[of Plautus] are studies in pornography which only the 
unfl a g g ing a nimal spurts of the poet can redeem from being 
disgusting. , 

So Forno^gvapmst, a writer on pornography. 
X893 Nation (N Y.) 3 Aug. 79/2 The ‘grossness of the 
naturalists and the subtleties of the pomograph ists ’.to use 
the words of M. Lavisse, cannot have any other result. 
Foroflinie (P7 so-, pSerodi mk), ^ol* [f. Gr. 
irdpor Poke sh}- + ibSA, diUv- travail, birth + -10.] 
Discharging the genital products by means of a 
pore : opp. to Sohizodinio. 

iSSsE,^ Lankester in Encycl Srtt XVI bi/znote, 
C^mate animals are, according to this nomenclature, 
either Schuodinic or Poiodinic. The Porodmic group is 
divisible into Nephrodinic and Idiodinic, in the former the 
nephridium serving as a pore, in tlie latter a special (toior) 
pore being developed. 
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PORODINOUS, 

Poro*dinous, a CeoL rare. [Improperly" f, 
Ger. ^rodtne (Bieithaupt 1833) (i Gr< irfl>pty 5 ^s 
having the form of stalactite (f irSpo? hardened 
stone, stalacUte) ; see -istb 2 ) + -ous. A better form 
would be prodtne^ like crystalhne, Ayaiine:} See 

A. H GatEV Pkj>s Geolc^ u §4 45 Pofodutom 
trocks], or those which have soMified a gelatinous 
state. Certain minerals, such as Opd, *. have ui all likeli- 
hood been formed in this way, ^ \ r> 

Porogamic (Pi^r^** po»i^gae mik), a, Bot. 
[mod. f Gr.7ro>rPosE sb.^ + 7a>i-osmarnage + -10. 
{TttMhi Ann. Jardtn Boi de Buiieimtg, 1891)] 
Applied to fertilizaUon m which the pollen-tube 
enters the ovule by the micropyle, as in most 
plants, opposed to chalasogamtc. (Also said of 
the planto So Po*xogam, a plant characterized 
by this mode of fertilization. 

2^ Times II Aug 11/3 Professor Balfour hesitated to 
adopt Treub's division into chalazogams and porogams until 
the limits of the former group were better defined 1895 
OuvER tr. Kemee^s Nat Hist. Plants II, 410 This type of 
fertilization has been termed chalazogamic in contradistinc- 
tion to the more usual nucropylar or poroganuc method 

tPoro'logy, Obs nonce'Vid. [f. Gr.iuJporPoEE 

I -t- -LOOT.] A scientific treatise on, or investi- 
gation of, pores or minute openings 

1684 Boyle Porousn Anna. ^ Selid Bed i, 2 If such 
little things had not escaped the sight of our lUustnous 
Verulam, he would have afforded a good Porology among 
his Desiderata 

PorophyiloTis (ppr^?-, po»wfilds), a, Bot 
rare^^. [f. mod,L, ^rophyllus (f Gr, nbpos PoffE 
+ (pbWov leaf) + •ous.] (See qnot) ^ 

1858 Mavkb Ex^es. Lex , Por^hylhtSt Set, having leaves 
spnnkled with transparent points hke pores . . poropbylloub, 

Poroplastic p6er(?plae*stik), a. [f. Gr. 
irrfpos PoBB 1 + PLAsriG.] Both porous and 
plastic : applied to a kind of porous felt, plastic 
when heated, becoming stiff when cold, used for 
splints and other surgical appliances. 

1879 Si Geergds Hosp. Rep IX. 625 Severer cases, .have 
bad the plaster of-Paris or ‘ poio-plastic ' jacket appbed. 

iPesim Gaz 19 July 5/1 An elastic kneecap costs half 
a crown, a moleskin one five shiUings, a leather one five to 
twenty, and a poroplastic any sum 

II Fo ro-po ro. New Zealand. [Maori name.] 
A flowermg shrub, Sohnum aviculare, with an 
edible fruit, called m Australia Kan^oo Apple. 

1857 C Hsyesiwasifs&N Zealand 1 . 13^ The Poroporo. ,15 
a «soaden strawberry flavoured with apple peel 1871 A. 
Bomett Raaeifxvm vi. 3x2 Potato-apples of the poro- 
pOTo tall 

Foroso (porffu s), a. [ad L. type *pores-us (in 
mod L) ; in It. and Sp. poroso.j Contammg or 
abounding in pores; porous; now rare exc in 
Zoo!., said of corals of the division Perforata, as 
opposed to the Aporosa, and of the sculpture of 
insects dotted or pitted as if with minute holes. 

X400 see Porous ] 1656 Blount Glossegr , Porose or 
Porous full of pores or little holes. Bacon x6m 

A DC LA. Pryme Diary (Surtees) 247 There is a most deli- 
cate fine freestone,.. but so porose . that, troughs being 
made of it, it w ill let the water run out for a year or two. 17x5 
Cheyns Philos. Prttic. Reltjr. 1 (tjxfi) 15 These Porose 
Bodies must be equally heavy with the most compact ones. 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp. hntomou IV 270 Porose, beset with 
many pores Ex Elytraoitao&tApums 
Hence Foxo'seuesa = Pobositt. 

1746 Arderon in Phil. Trans XLIY 282 noie. The 
Nature of these Horns seems changed Into that of C^halk ; 
only retaining their outward Form, and the Poroseness of 
their inward Parts. 

II Porosis (porJtt’sis). Physiol. [mod.L., a Gr. 
Ttvoptutris in same sense, f. vtopovv to form a callus, 
f irwpos PoRB r^. 2 ] The formation of a callus, 
as in a fractured bone. 

169a tr. Blancards PJ^s. Diet (ed a), Porosis, the 
bre^ng of callous Matter 1708 in Phillips. 1856 in 
Maynb Expos. Lex. 

Porosity (por^’siti). [ad. med.1,. porositds 
(Albertus Magnus a 1250), f. L. type *poiSs^%is 
PoBODS • see -nr. Cf. F. porosiid^ The quality 
or fact of being porous j porous consistence 
1398 Trevisa Bartk DeP.R. iv. ii. (1495) e v b/i The poro- 
sytee of the tree drawyth he fomosyte from the rynde, 
ifixy Crooxe Body of Man 385 This porosite also makes 
their vpper face smooth, and bedewed with a kind of shmy 
moisture. 1796 Kirwan EUni. Mm (ed a) 1 . 231 It is the 
porosity of this stone that renders it so light. xSyx TVndall 
Pragm Sc. (1879) 1 ^ virtue of its extreme porosity, 

a similar power 15 possejised by charcoal 

b, concr. A porous part or structure ; an inter- 
stice or pore. (Usually in pi.) 

1597 A M. tr Gmllemeads Fr. Chtrnrg. o b/a The 
Djploe, that is, the porositye which is betweene them bothe 
Itables of skufi] x66g W Simpsou Hydrol Chym 284 
Sudden floods filling the poiosities andchanels of the super- 
ficies of the earth 1831 R, Knox Cle^uefsAnai 25 Found 
m the interstices of the lamins of the compact tissue, and 
the porosities with which they seem perforated. 
FoyO" 80 -, combining form of mod.L. porosus 
PoKOSB, as in poro flo-pu'notate a., miniitdy 
punctate as if with pores. 

"AepDKAKZooph (1848) 416 Intel stices smooth, poiobo- 
punctate. 
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Porostomatous (p^w-i p6ar<?|Stp*matai»), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L PorostomcUa (f. Gi vopo-s pore 
+ aTofiaiT-) mouth) + -OUS.] Belonging to or 
having the characters of the Poroslomata, a gioup 
of nudibranchiate gastropods in which the mouth 
IS pore-shaped. 

Forotic (porp tik), a. and sb. Med. ? Obs. rare'^^. 
[ad mod.L. poroHc-tis, f Gr. iroipSav to form a 
callus, f, irwpos Pore sb.^ see -10] (See_ quote.) 

1696 Phillips (ed si Poroitek Medic 
which 


part w. ...w V- — . , , 

*753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Porotteks, a term used by the 
antients for sudi medicines as would consume callus 
Dunglison Med. Lex., Poroite, a remedy believed to be 
capable of assisting the formation of callus. 189s Syd. Soc 
Lex , >-« / 

Fovotype (Pi^‘r<>-1 pd® r(ft 3 ip) [mod. f. Gr . iropos 
Pore sb.^ + Type.] A print made upon prepared 
paper by exposing an engraving or writing to some 
gas which penetrates those parts not rendered im- 
pervious by the ink, and bleaches or discolours the 
paper so as to produce a copy of the original, in 
the same way as hght produces a copy fiom a 


2884 Knight Diet Mech Suppl , ParotyPe, a method of 
copying engravings It depends upon the fact that the 
portion of the face of the print occupied by 111k is non- 
porous. 

Forous (p09*ras), a. [*F. poreux (14th c in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It., Sp.poroso, ad. L. type *porffs^us 
(m mod.L.), f. portes Fore s 6 .^ . see-ous,] Full 
of or abounding in pores ; having mmute interstices 
through which water, air, light, etc. may pass. 

Porous plaster, a plaster having numerous small holes 
pierced through it so as to enable it to lie smoothly {^Syd. 
Soc Lex) 

C1400 Lan/rands Cirurg 107^ It schulde ben moic rare 
& more porous [v.r. poios^, batis to seie, more ful of hooh!i. 
1567 Maplet Gr Forest 33 It is nothing solidc or massie, 
but much porouse. 1625 N Carpcntcr Geog Del 11, ix 
(1635) 233 The Porous and spongy nature of the Earth is 
apt to dnnke in the water of the sea 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Leet. 207 If gold it self be admitted, as it must be, for 
a porous concrete, ijgo Si/llivan View Nat I 350 Light, 
in Its passage, penetrates the porous vacuities 2879 kutley 
Stud. Rocks i 5 Questions of water supply hinge mainly on 
the^orous or impervious character of rocks. 

x64a‘^'MoRE 111 Pief., Many [arguments] 


,go through their more porous and spongy minds without 
any jensible impression ^ " '' 


m But our minister’s style is infinitely porous 2884 
Carlyle FredM. Gt xvi. vii (1872) VI. 207 Men are very 
porous; weighty secrets oozing out of them, hke quicksilver 
through clay jars 

c. Acting or performed by means of pores 
x86x Bentley Man. Bot (1870) 302 Porous dehiscence is 
an irregular kind of dehiscence. 

POTOXLSly, adv. [f. prec. + -lY 2.] In a porous 
manner ; with porousness; by means of pores. 

1847 in Webster , and m later Diets. 

Forrousness. [f. as prec. + -RRfls.] The 
quality or condition of being porous ; porosity. 

1688 Wilkins Real Chat. ii. vii § 6. z86 Porousness, 
^unginess, fui^ous, sinking, hollow, x^o Caft. J. Smith 
JEng^. Improv. Revtdd 16 marie, by its glutinous substance 
being incorporated with the sand, closes the hollows and 
poiousness thereof. 1773 ST^Ksemn Phil Trans. IXV. 
419 This porousness 1 also remember to have once before 
observed. Mod, There is a constant evaporation from the 
surface of the jar, on account of the porousness of the 
material. 

1904 Datiy News 6 June 3 Not less striking was the 
evident poiousness of this over seventy-year-old man to 
fresh conceptions of truth. 

b, concr. Porous substance or pait. rare 
^ X644 Bigby Nat Bodies iv. § 4. 28 They will forcibly gett 
into the porousnesse of it, and passe with violence betweene 
part and part. 

Forpaise, -pas(8(e,-pes(8(e,obs ff. Porpoise. 
Forpan-, poxpentine, etc s see Porcupine 
Forpere, obs. form of purpure : see Purple. 
Forpbere, -erie, -ier, -ir(e, -iry, -ure, -yr, 
obs forms of Porphyry. 

Forphyr-. porphyro-, repr. Gr. voptpvp^o^, 
comb, stem of purple, audits derivatives ; 

in Eng, (and other mod. langs.) a formative ele- 
ment, in senses ‘purple’ and ‘porphyry*, as m 
porphyr-aceous,porphyr‘ito^ po^phyr-ize, porphyro- 
genetic, etc. 

11 Forph3rra(p^vfIra). Bot [mod.L. (Agardh), 
a. Gr. irop^bpa purole.] A small genus of Algge 
or Seaweeds, type 01 the sub-order Porphyrese, with 
fronds varying m colour from a clear rose to a livid 
purple. The chief species are P laaniata and 
P. vulmns, known as Purple Laver. 

X849 Craig, Potphyra, a genus of Algas * Order, Con- 
feryaceae 1837 Wood Com. OdjecisSea shore 69 The ulva 
and poiphyra, if intended to be eaten, must be gathered in 
the winter ..The purple laver is said to be much superior 
to Its green companion 

Porphyraceous (ppfiw^-ps), a. ? Obs. rare. 
[f. PoBPHYR- -i- -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of or 
allied to porphyry; porphyriUc, 

1799 Kirwan Get;/ Aw. 207 Cliaipentiei nicniions a soit 
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FOEFHYRIISrE. 

of stone which he calli. porphyiaceous, though he does not 
ascribe felspar to it. Hence i8a8 tii Webster . and in mod 
Diets. 

fPoTphyrat, a. Obs. ra'te'^^. [f. as prec. . 
see -ATE ^.] = PORPHYRIPIO. 

26x2 Speld Theat Gt Brit l xl. 78/1 Hu. ashes be 
stowed m a little golden potte or vesscll of the Porphyrat 

stone, were carii^ to Rome, ri- 

Forpliyrate (ppmm). Chem. [f. asPoE- 

PHYBIO + -ATE^.] A salt of porphync acid. 

1866 Watts Diet Chem. IV. 690 The porphyrates explode 
when heated , ^ 

tForphyre. Obs. [a. F. porphyre (Cotgr 

1611), ad. med L. porphynus, f. Gr. irofupvp^os 
purple.] Name applied to a kind of serpent, 

[2584 Greene Anat Fori Wks. (Grosart) III 220 He 
resembleth the serpent PorNurius, who is full of poison, 
but being toothlesse hurtetu none but him selfe«J x6^ 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 74S Of the Porphyre. There i-. 
among the Indians a Seipent about the bignesse of a span 
or more, which in outward aspect i& like to the most 
beautifbl and well coloured Purple Ibid, Unto this 
porphyre I may add the Palmer Serpent. 

Forphyre, -le, obs. forms of Porphyry, 
tPorphy'riaa,«i Obs. [f. med.L. porpAy- 
n-ns (see Porphyry) + -an] Of, or composed 
of, porphyry. 

1638 Sir T Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 62 Foure hundred 
poi^iinan pillars, 1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav i. 
124 Many lovely Pillais of Porphyrian Marble. 

Porphyxian (p^fivian), /z.2 {sh.) [ad. L. 
type ^orphyndnus, f. Porphyri^tts (a. Gr. IIop- 
(pvptos), proper name (f. ir 6 p<f>vp‘Os purple) + •Smts, 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to Porphynus or Poi- 
phyry, theNeo-Platonic philosopher and antagonist 
of Chnstianily (a d. 233-r 306), or to his doctrines. 
Porphyrian scale or tree, 

a definition of man, in the „ . 

form of a kind of genealogical Substance 

table or tree displaying the CorPoreal Incorporeal 
series of subaltern genera to -s ^ 

which he may be assigned * . 

below the summum genus 

genus IS distinguished with- . 

in the genus next above it driving 

Its origin is to be found in Per- * •. 

phyry’s Isagoge in Artsioie- Animai 


names of the genera occupy ' 

the middle column , the posi- 


tive differentia are ontheUft Socralet, Plato, Otheii. 
hand, the negative differentiae 
on the right 

2593 Nashe Chrisds Teares Wks, (Giosart) IV. 194 Pro- 
secute with all your authoiity, these Porphirian denders. 
1656 Cowley Mtsc., Tree of Knowledge 1, That right Por- 
phynan Tree which did true Logick shew, Each Leaf did 
learned Notions give, And th' Apples were Demonstrative. 
1678 CuDWORTH /ntell Syst, 389 Even according to the 
Porphyrian Theology it self the Three Hypostases in the 
Platonick Trinity, are ojacovo-ioi, Co-Essential. 1678 Norris 
Coil Misc (169^ 59 You err, if you think this is he, Tho* 
seated on the top of the Poiphynan Tree x8oa-za Beni* 
HAM Ration, ytidic. Emd. (1827) 1. 286 Every step it takes 
in the region of particulars, whether downwards in the Por- 
phyrian scale, or sideways all round in the field of circum- 
stances affords an additional security. 

B. sb A disciple or follower of Porphyry; also 
called Poxphy xlanist. [F. Porphynen ] 

1678 CuDWORTH InUll. Syst L iv.^ 594 The Arlans (as 
Socrates recordeth) were by Constantine called Porphyrian- 
ists, ..because Arias and Porphynusdid both of them alike, 
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tine] enjoins the Name of Porphyrus to be given to Anus, 
and his Followers to be called Porphyrians. Mer^SchafTs 
Encycl.Relig Knowl.1 640 [Diodorus] combated Platonists 
and Porpbynans, Manchaeans and Apolhnansts. 

Fovpliyric (ppifttik), Geol. rare. [f. Por- 
PHYE- H- -10 : in mocl.F po) phyt iqtie,'] » POR- 
PHYBITIO. 

x8a4 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (X858) 11 . 43 The 
bold red seared line of porphync bills lying east and west. 

Forphyric (ppifi nk), a.^ Chem. [f. Gr. itbp- 
^up-ospurple + -ic.] In porphyria acid (CioH*N207), 
obtained, as a yellow crystalline powder, or in 
minute crystals, by the action of nitnc acid on 
euxanthone, and producing a blood-red colour with 
ammonium carbonate. 

18W Watts Diet Chem. IV. 690 Porphync acid is slightly 
soluble, with red colour, in pure water; very slightly 
soluble in coldj^more soluble In boiling alcohol. 

Forphyrine^ (pp jfiioin). Alsofiporphuriiie, 
9 popphynu. [f. as Poephyric a i + -ink 
1 1 . PoKPHYBv. Obs. rare. 

1388 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosart) VH. 57 Houses 
stuffed within with plate and outwardly decked and adorned 
with such curious worke of porphurine, as nature tn them 
seemeth to be ouerlaboured mth arte. 

2 . Geol A porphyritic rock ; see quote. 
x8ii Pinkerton Petrology 1 . 88 The Su'Miish porphyry, 
already mentioned, approaches nearer to a porphynn, . 
forming the passage from babaltin to porphyry. x86a Dana 
Man. Geol 79 Porphyrlne. Opaque or nearly so, , . Consists 
of feldspar; sometimes quarlzuse. 



POBPHYaiNB. 


POTphyrins Client* [f. Gr. TrSpcfyvp-os purple 
+ -INE o.] An amorphous alkaloid olitained fiom 
the baik of an Australian species of Ahtoma (N. 0 
Apocyttaces^y which exhibits a chaiacteristic led 
colour with nitric acid, 

*87* Watts Diet Client VI 955 On evaporating the 
ether, the porphyriae remains m the foitn of a varnish 
soluble in water and m alcohol, 1890 Billings Med Diet , 
Porphynney C21H20NJO2, an amorphous alkaloid. 

li Porphyrio (ppihTi*?) Omzth Also 
porphip-, -phyrion. [L, j^orphyno (Pliu.), ad. 
Gr. itop^vpim the purple coot. In F, porpkynon!\ 
A name given by the ancients to the purple coot, 
sultana, or water-hen (see quot, 1894); taken by 
Brisbon, 1760, as name of the genus of Rallidee 
including this, distinguished by their deep-blue 
plumage and scarlet bill and legs, widely distii- 
buted 111 warm and tropical regions. 

x6og Bible (Douay) Dev ki 18 The storke, and the 
bwanne, and the onocratal, and the jpoiphinon 


pictuie, akin to the Coots or Watei-hens. 1753 I 

Cyct 6upp , Porphyrio^t in zoology, the name of a bird 
Jigured and described by all natural historians from one 
another... It apj^ars to be of the galUnula or moor-hen 
kind, x87» A. Domett iv. 213 The crimson- 

hilled porphyno, that jerking struts among the cool thick 
rushes 1890 Vtcionan Siat , Gmie Act Bched. 111. [Close 
Season] Land rail, all other members of the Rail family, Por- 
phynoj Coots, &c From the First day of August 10 the 
Twentieth day of Decembei. 1894 Newton Did Birds 591 
Of the laiger species [of the genus Porpf^o\, P can'ideus 
seems to be the * Porphyi]o~of the ancients, and inhabits 
certain localities on both sides of the Mediterranean, 

PXence Poxphy rlonlne a, Omith^ belonging to 
the subfamily Porphyriontim of the RallidXf of 
which the genus Porphyno is the type; sk^ a bird 
of this subfemily. 

1899 in Cent Diet X895 m Punk's Stand. Did. 

Porphyrite (pp ifirait), sh 1 Also 6 -phirito, 
7 -phyrit, -pherite. [ad. L, porphyrltSs a purple- 
coloured precious stone in Egypt (Phny), ad. Gr. 
vopipvpiTrjs adj. like purple, ir. A/^os stone of this 
colour, porphyry, f. nop(l)Vfhos purple see PoRPii yk- 
and -ITB 1 b. So mod.F. poiphynte^ 111 sense 2 ] 

1^ 1. =3 Porphyry i. Qhs ^ 

XS89 PiJTTENiiAM Ens Poeste iii. \x. (Aib ) 234 Polibhers 
of marble or porphirite. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 579 A 
number of columns and statues theic he, all of pot pay 1 it 
or ted marble. x6^ W Burton lim, Anton 67 It was of 
Porphynte, or Red Marble Stone 

aitnk 1S77 Harrison England ii. mil (1877) i 253 Some 
were of porphynte stone. i6or Holland Pliny II. 573 The 
Porphynte marble, which also comvneiK out of A^gype, is of 
a red colour. 1736 Drake Ekoracim i. ii. 14 Uis Ashes 
were collected, and,. put into a Porphynte Urn 

2 . Min* A rock of porphjrritlc structure; a mass 
principally felsitic, containing also crystals of oli- 
goclase (or sometimes oithoclase) felspar, and 
occasionally other minerala ; » Porphyry 3. 

1798 Kirwam Elem, Min. (ed. a) I. 358 That [porphyry] 
described by Herman, and which he calls a forphynic. 
It consists of small spaiks of felspar, grains of quaitz. 
splinters of hornblende, and fragments of short cemented 
together by a scarcely discernible jaspidean cement X878 
Lawrence tr. Cotids Rocks Class. x6a The porphynte of 
the Fentland Hills, near Edinburgh, with crystals of oligo- 
Uase. and specular-iron, sparkling in a reddish-brown 
matrix. X879 Rutlcv Stud. Rocks xii. 238 The porphyrites 
are.. divided into diorite and diabase-porphyntes. 

tPoirphyrite, a {sh.^) Obs. rare, [ad, L. 
porphyrlt-is purple-coloured, a. Gr. •nop<l>v fins’] 
Purple-coloured. Also eilipt as sb . : see quot. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 442 The Porphyiite Figs first 
shew upon the tree, and ordinarily be longest tailed. The 
smallest Figs.. come next after and heare the Porphyrites 
companie. [1706 Fhilufs, Porphyntis^ a Fig of a puiple 
Colour.] 

ForplLyritic (ppjfM*tik), a. Also7-etiok. 
[ad. med.L. porphyrlitaiSy f, L. porphyrites Poii- 
phyrwb; so F. porphyntique. The classical L. 
was porphvreticus.] Of or pertaining to the por- 
phyry of the ancients ; of the nature or slmcture of 
the porphyry of modern mineralogists , spec, con- 
taining distinct crystals or crystalline particles 
embedded in a compact ground-mass. 

[X3^ Trbvisa Higden (RoUs) V. 131 ]le emperour.,inade 
Jierynnc a fount stoon of a manor stoon jiat l^tte poiphiri- 
ticus.] X43**-5o tr. Higdon ibid., He made a fonte or 
baptistery of a ston porphintike. x6^ Blount Glossogr. 


Ktrwan Ccol. Ess. 393 It reposes on indurated clay, as t^ 
does on a porphyritic rock xB6a Anstbd Ckannel 1 st 6 
Pinnacles of granitic and porphyritic rock would be seen 
to rise out of large rounds masses of similar rock 1878 
Lawrence tr. Coital s Rocks Class 80 The texture of a rock 
is termed Porphyritic when distinct crystals or crystalline 
particles are distributed through an otherwise compact 
principal mass or matrix. X884 Dawson in Leisure Ho. 
June 356/2 TVo sphinxes in the porphyritic diorite of 
Assouan. 

So Poxphyri*tical a. (Worcester 1846); hence 
Forpliyri'tioaUy adfo. 

1879 Rutlev Stud. Rocks xi 398 The crystals which 
occur porphyritically in the different varieties aSbed us 
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a very imperfect clue to these relations. i8Ba Geikil in 
Nature 7 Dec 121/2 Mica schists, in whicli crystalline 
a^regates of mica have been porphyiitically developed 

Porphyrize (ppufiraiz), o, [f. Porphyb- + 

-IZB. So, in sense i, F porphyrtser (Diet. Trevoux) ] 

1 . trans. To pound or triturate on a slab of por- 
phyry or the like. 

X747 tr Asiruc's Fevers 151 The non is xeduced to an 
impalpable powder, which must be porphyxized,andordeied 
as occasion requiies 

2 . To cause to resemble porphyry. 

x8a8 in Webster 

Hence PorpliyriEa tion (so F porphynsatioi^ 

183X J, Davies Manual Mat Med 32 Poiphyrizatioii or 
levigation is an opeiation by means of which veiy hard sub* 
stances aie reduced to an impalpable powder 1842-57 
ill Dunglison Med Lex X895 in. Syd Soc Lest. 

Po3^1iyToge*ne, a. rare. [See Pokphyroqje- 
NiTE ] Bom in the purple. 

a 1849 ?oc Haunted Palace 111, Round about a throne 
where, sitting [Porphyrogene 1 ) The x uler of the lealm was 
seen. 

Porpliyrogenetic (ppifiioidgibe tik), a. [f. 
Porphyb-, porphybo- + Genetic.] Producing or 
generating porphyry. 

1882 m Ogilvie (Annandale) 

t F 03 ^h 3 rr 0 ‘genite. Ohs. exc. in L. form 
poiphyroge'mtus, fem. -a. Also 7 -genete. 
[ad, med.L. porphyrogemtus, ad. late Gr. iropipvpo- 
yeuvrjTos, f. ur. vop<pvpo-f comb, form of irbp^vpos 
purple + ytvvrifbs born. So F. porphyrogMte 
(Balzac 1635/.] Originally, one born of the 
imperial family at Constantinople, and (as is 
said) in a chamber called the Posphyra (ircp^bpd). 
Hence, a child born after his father’s accession to 
the throne ; and in more general or vague sense, = 
One * bom m the purple’ ; see Purple sk 

The actual origin of the name Porphyra is disputed. 

16x4 Sllden Fiiles Hon. 82 There he found liene the 
Empret.se„ in a house anciently appointed for the Em- 
p» esses childbu th . They call that house, Porphyra. whence 
the name of the Poiphyiogentii came into the world 16x0 
PuRciiAS Mtciocosmus Ixxxi. 788 Not in a Palace prepared, 
(as the Porphyrogemtt had in Constantinople) but in an 
Innel «x66a Hcvun Laud (166B) 145 Puiple is the Im- 
perial and Regal colour, so proper therefore unto Kings 
and Einperoms, that many of the Constantinopohtan Em- 
peiouis were called Porphyrcgeniies, because at their first 
coming into the woild they were wrapt in Purple, X7a7-4x 
Chambers Cycl ^ Porphyi ogemiust in antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the children ofthe eastern emperors. Cedi enus 
will have the word to signify, horn ta the purple palace^ or 
the palace of poi pkyryt a palace so called 111 Constan iinople ; 
wherein the empresses used to lie in Otheis derive the 
appellation hence, that the impeiml children, as soon as 
born, were wiapped m purple , others , that the chambei 
wherein they were bom was hung with purple hangings 
1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ P. (1 790) IX, xlviu 57 In the Gre^ lan- 
guage and are the same word ..an apart- 

luentor the B wantine palace was lined with porphyi y it w as 
reserved for the use of the piegnant empresses and theioyal 
birth of their children was expressed by the appellation of 
poiphyrogemteiOx bom in the purple ./Diis peculiar sm- 
name was first applied to Constantine the seventh 1831 
Scott Ct Roll, ui, Anna Comnena an impeiial Fiincess, 
porphyrogemta, or bom m the sacred purple chamber. 
“ " Palgrwd Norm. ^ Eng, II. 111 210 Heiiiy, the 

’ ■ ’ to Otho, 


Porphyrogenitus, though a younger son relatively _ 

was the eldest son of royal blood, first born after the acces- 
sion of Duke Henry to the Throne of Charlemagne. X893 
Aihenaum it Feb. 184/2 The kind of fun which is to begot 
out of bringing the porphyrogenitus of the English aris- 
tociacy face to face with all that is most modern in the 
American democracy. 

Hence Porpliyxoge'iiitlsiii, the doctrine of suc- 
cession in a royal family which prefers a son born 
after his father’s accession to one born before that 
event ; Forpbyroge'nltuve, the condition of 
being born Mn the purple' (see above). 


Forpliyroid (pp'ifiroid), sh. (a ) and 

r(o)- + -oiD. So F. porphyroi(k.] 


entiaiiy and widely in many countries and through many 
agci. a 1859 De Quincey Posth. IVks. (1891) I ^9 This 
brought him within the description of porphyrogemture, or 
royal birth. 

‘pliyrc 

Mtn [f. PorphyrC, , . . , _ 

A. sb. A rock resembling porphyry or of poiphy- 
ritic structure. 

1796 Kirwan Elem Min. (ed. 2) I. 360 Many aggregates 
,, cannot be arranged under any general denomination now 
in use. Hence I would propose to call them Porphyrotds. 
iZxi’PiUK&KtGuPetralogyl SSPorphyroid. This denomina- 
tion includes such substances as approach the porph)n‘itic 
structure. In a strict derivation of the term porphyry, .the 
blackandgreenkindscouldonlybetermedporphyioids Ibid 
2X1 Granitic porphyroids are so abundant in all primitive 
mountains, that it is scarcely necessary to select examples 
1B85 Glikil Text-hk Geol 131 Porpbyroid occurs among 
the schistose rocks of Saxony, in the paleeozoic area of the 
Ardennes, as well as in Westphalia and other parts of Europe. 
B. adj. Resembling or akin to porphyry, 

*79^ Grevillb in PhiL Trans LXXXVIII. 428 Like the 
crystals of feldspar which we meet with in the porpbyroid 
granites. 1852 Tn. Ross Humboldt's Trav I u 96 Por- 
phyroid masses having bases of compact feldspar. x86x 
Dana Man. Geol. § 85 . 79 These are porphyries, or porphy* 
Toid rocks ^ 

POFpliyrOTlS (pp iHivs), a. poet rare. [f. Gr, 
irSpipvp^os purple + -ous ] Purple 


PORPHYRY. 

X884 R Bridges Pi ometh Fii egiver 1272 Her porphyrons 
heart-vemb boil. 

Porphyroxin (ppjfiip ksm), C/ietn. [a. F. 
porphyroxtm (Merck 1837), f* Gr. ir 6 p<})vp-os purple 
+ ! Oxygen see -aN^.] ‘ Name for a neutral 

crystalhsable substance, composed of a mixture of 
alkaloids (laudanm, mecoaidm, etc ), obtained from 
opium* (Syd Soc Lex 1895). 

1838 R D, Thomson in Bnt. Annual 332 Porphyroxiii 
1854-67 G A Harris Die/ Med, Tetuiinol,Porp/iyroxm, 
an alkaloid, supposed to exist m Bengal opium. xBt* Watts 
Did Chem. Yl 956 Porphyroxme. 

Porphyry (p/ jHn). Forms . a 5 porfix rie, 
-fu’rye, -fo’rie, -phu rye, -phi ri(e, -H*rie. i 3 . 
5 pu rflre, 7 -fere, -fure ; 6 -phure, po'xphier, 
-phtier, 6-7 -phir, -e, 6-9 -phyre, 7 -phere, 
pu'rphire, 7-8 poTphyr 7. 6 porphene, 
-phury, 7 -phyne, prophyry, purplione, 8 
porpliiry, 6- porpliyry. [The ultimate source 
of the word in all its forms is Gi. ‘nopqmpos adj 
purple, irop(}>ijpa sb. the purple-whelk, and its dye ; 
but the stone was called in Gr, vop^vfirijSf L per- 
phyrJteSy whence Porphyrhe. The Romanic 
names of the stone point however to late L forms 
^porphyrins, "^porphyi us (sc purple (stone), 
or ^porphytittm, ^porphyrtm^ cf. Romaic irtjp- 
ipvpov. (Porphynus, Ilop^d/Mos existed as a proper 
name see Pobphybian^,) For the stone, Englisli 
shows three types: a. (in Chaucer, in sense 2) 
porfirrie^ etc., a, AF. ^porji rie = OF. por- 

Ji r^,mod ad. late L. type ^porpky'rius^ 

•urn 0 , po'rphir, -phyr, earlier po*rfii e,po rphyre^ 
app. (with shifted stress) for purwre, prphy*re^ 
a. OF. porjvre. y. porphyne, -phyry^ i( 3 th c. ad. 
late L. type '^porphyrttis, -urn. 

For the relation of AP. porJi*rie to F, porji re^ cf AF 
navi rie, OF. navt re, AF glo me, OF. gloi re. From F. 
come also Du porfe’r, -pTite'r, Ger porphyr. Da, Sw. 
poifyr From the late L. ^po tphyrus, -um, also po'rjidum 
(Dante) came lt,porfro,po if do. Sp, Pg pdrjido} 

1 . The word used to render Gr. 

irop<j)vpir 7 }s, the name given to a beautiful and very 
hard rock anciently quarned in Egypt, composed of 
crystals of white or red plagioclase felspar em- 
bedded in a fine red ground-mass consisting of 
hornblende, plagioclase, apatite, thulzte, and witha- 
mite, the last two being bright red m colour. By 
modem poets often used vaguely, in the sense of a 
beautiful and valuable purple stone taking a high 
polish, mclndmg led granite and marble. 

The bite of the ancient quairies, alter being long lost, was 
discovered by Burton and Wilkinson at Gebel DokhSn, 
near the Red Sea, in lat. 27® 20' N. 

In Vu.porfido nero.porfdo verde, were applied to black 
and green locks of porphyritic structure obtained from 
Sardinia, Gieece, and elsewhere, and these have been 
englished as black and green potpkyty. 

p, <xi4oo-$o Alexander 5275 be pilars ware of putfire 
polischt & hewen, X560 Bible (Genev ) Esther i, 6 mat gin, 
The beds were of gold and of siluer vpon a pauement of 
porphyre. 1562 Leigh Arinorte (1597) Ay] b, The third is 
a piller of Forphier in a golden field 1589 J^dgc Sallaes 


m (1616) 31 The Saphir [is] high 
hue, then the Porphuer for his hugenesse 1596 Danett tr. 
Commes (1614) 27B Beautified with many great peaces of 
Forphiie and Serpentine 26x5 G Sandys *Irav, to Cerigo 
. once called Porphyris of his excellent Porphyr x6^ 
W. Tirwuyt tr. Baleads Lett (vol I) Tj Precious as Marble 
and Purphire X648 Bury l^tHs (Camden) 217 My great 
^inding-stonne of purfure with the muller to it, and the 
little grmding-stonne of purfere with the muller to it. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und ii, viii. § 19 Let us consider the red and 
white Colours in Porphyre a 1693 U^quharts Rabelais 
III. xxviii. 227 The most durable Marbre or Porphyr. 

y XS40-X Elyot (1556) 66 Fillers of Porphene, 
whiche IS a stone of purple colour. x6oa Warner Aik 
Eng. xiL Ixxiii. {1612) 301 The Statures huge, of Porp^ne 
and costlier matters made, 1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct , 
Red-plaster fiores which are made so hard and kept so 
polished, that.. one would take them for whole pieces of 
porphyne 1645 Ibid June, The floore [of St Mark’s] is all 
inlayed with achats, jasper^^ poipbynes and other rich 
maibles. 1750 Johnson if No Sa^p, Ihavetwoptc 

of porphyry found among the rums of Ephesui. x8x8 B vi 


, rphyry. is easily recog- 
nised by its deep red colour, thickly dotted with sinall white 
spots . X87X Rossetti Burden o/Niuevek xm, Made proud 
with pillars of basalt, With sardonyx and porphyry, 
to. trasisf. Ohs. 

1589 Greene TnUte's Loue Wlcs (Grosart) VII. 115 
Tempenng the porphury of hir face with a vermilion blush, 
looking like Diana when shce basht at Acteons presence 
t 2 . With a and pi. A slab or bloclc of por- 
phyry, esp. a slab used for grinding and tntnrating 
drugs and the like upon. Obs, 
a. e 1386 Chaucer Csm. Yeom. Prot ^T.aaa Oure groupden 
litarge eek in the Porfurie [v. rr. porphine, -phurye, -forio { 
mwe mercu ne], , , . 

y. X634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. i xx. 6s, I hke best the 
porphyry, white or greene marble, with a mullar or upper 
stone of the same, x6f4 Evelyn Mem* 29 Nov„ The layer 
or basm is of one vast, intire, antiq porphyne. s6m Salmon 
Bate's Dsspeus. (1713) 34^/3 The aned Mass to be ground 
each time upon a Porphyry. 



rOBPHYRY. 
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POBB. 


3 GeoL and Mtn a. A rock consisting of a 
compact base of felspathic or other imstialified 
louk containing scattered crystals of felspar of con- 
temporary age. 

1796 KrewAN Elem Bhu, (ed. z) I 349 Any stone which 
in a siliceous or argillaceous ground, or basis, contains 
scattered specks, grains, or dots of felspi, is at 
denominated ^ Morphy ty 1813 Sis H 
IV (1814) 103 Porphyry consists of crystals of feldspar 
1833 Geol III Gloss n Porphy^ is hence 

applied to every speues of unstratified lock, in which 
detached crystals of felspar are diffused through a base of 
other mineral co mposition 1839 XJ ns Did* A rts^ Porphyry* 
is a compound mineral or rock, composed essentially of 
a base of hornstone, interspersed with crystab of felspar 
Z869 Bristow tr Pigutet^s World hef Deluge 11 33 True 
porphyry presents a paste essentially composed of compact 
felspar 1876 Pagc Ado Texi-hk Geol. vii 134 The 
porphyry of the mineralogist consists of a reddish felspar 
hsfits with disseminated crystals 
b. Jr more general sense * Any unstratified or 
Igneous rock having a liomogeneous base in which 
crystals of one or more minerals aie disseminated. 

Variously specified as felspar porphyry (« a), hasaliie, 
cle^sione^grcauttc^greensionei hornstone, mica,piichsto)te, 
irachy tic porphyry, etc. Quarts porphyjy has as ground - 
mass an intimate mixture of orthoclase and quaitz, contain- 
ing distinct crystals or large mams of quartz 
The name is sometimes applied even to rocks in which the 
porphyritic crystals are absent. Many limitations or defini- 
tionsof thctermhave been proposedbymodeinraineralogists, 
continental and Biitish, but without any general agreement 
as to the basis of definition see, in En^ishj Sir A Geikie 
Text’hk Geol. (ed. 1885) 149, Prof Bonny m Proc Geol 
Soc {1886) XLI 72, Harper Petrology for Students (ed, 
1902) 126, etc. 

18x3 Bakewell Introd Geol. (1815) iiQ The term porphyry 
IS very vague, being applied to all rocks that have a com- 
pact base 01 ground in which crystals of any kind are 
imbedded and distinctly visible 1838 Lyell Elem Geol, 
xxviii. (1874) S06 When distinct crystals of one or more 
minerals are scattered through a compact base the rock is 
termed a * porphyry ’. 1838 Murrays Handbk N Germ. 
455 High and romantic clifl&, chiefly ofporphwy or amyg- 
daloid, abounding in agates, ametimts, &c of great beauty 
and variety 1858 Ghikte Hist. Bowlder xa. 240 When a 
trap displays distinct disseminated crystals it becomes a 
porphyry. 187a R B Smyth Mining Siaitsi. 32 Quartz 
porphyries and felspar porphyries— massive, and dykes of 
diorite and diabase, occur m many parts. 1878 Lawrencc 
tr Catted s Rocks Class 88 Porphyry is the general designa- 
tion for all porphyritic rocks with compact mam mass or 
matrix, Mz^hamierd £ueyel.Yll 690 Crystals of felspar, 
quartz, or calcareous spar, disseminated through a base of 
greenstone, form a greenstone porphyry In the same way, 
Acre are pitchstone porphyry, basaltic porphyry, claystone 
porphyry, etc. 

4 . A collector’s name for various moths (so caBed 
from the colour or markmgs of their wings). 

18x9 Samouellb Entomol Compend 427 The Porphyiy 
{Bofys cespiiahs) Chalky places 1832 RrNxic Connect 
JSititefyi ^ Moths 74 The Poiphyry {ScoUphila Porphyrea) 
appears the end of July Wings ,* first pair dusky red, 
with a puralish tinge, with several white streaks and spots 
Ibid i^ThePoftph^y {Pyraustapoiphyrtalts). Wings . 
purplish, with a large golden red or white spot among many 
very minute ones 

6 attrib. and Comb , as pcrfhyry column, grot, 
house, hm, mortar, slab, b porphyry-obair, a 
chair used m the installation of a pope , poirpliyry 
chamber, name of a room in me palace of the 
Emperors at Byzantium (cf. quot. 1727-41 s.v. 
PoRPHXBOGRina’E) ; porphyry knot-hom, a moth: 
see quot. ; porphyry-shell, a shdl of the genus 
Murex, csp. that from which the purple dye was 
obtained ; porphyry-stone — senses 1 and 2. 

ificiS Tiume Quersti. ir v 125 Beaten mto oouder m 
a pur^orie morter of smal bignesse. 1633 P. Fi.ETcaER 
Purple Isl III. viii, His porohyre house glitters in purple 
die{ la puiple dad himself Ibid. ii. x, With luke-warm 
waters di’d in porphyr hue, c Howell Zett (1650) II, 
103 Your Eccbo deserves to dwell m som marble or porphyry 
grot 1827 Faraday Chem. Mantp v 150 Excellent por- 
phyry mortars are brought to this country from Sweden. 
x8^ Morris Earthly Par III. iv. x8o Porphyry cliffs as 
red as blood. 

b 1656 Blount Glossy , * Porphyry Chair, a Chair of 
Porphyry Marble in the Cloister of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, called Sedes Stercorana. 1834 Milman Lat Chr. 
IV viu. (1864) II 297 Constantine was seized conducted 
to the ^porphyry chamber in which Irene had borne him— 
her firstborn son 1832 Rennie Conspect. Mutierf, ^ Moths 


laitr's Comp Aaat 98 In Poipita, the disc remai ns flat 
andcirculai, 1883 C F Holdlr 111 Harpers Mag Dec 
loj/i Delicate shapes of lanthma, vellela, and porpita 
Porpoise (pp^pss, -pois). Forms see below. 
prpays, -peys, -pays, a. OF prpets (i2-i3tli 
c in Godef), points, -pots (Norman dial of 
Guernsey pourpets) = L, type ^porcus pisets, lit. 
hog- fish or fish-hog , cf Olt pesec porco, Pg. 
petxe porco — L. type '^piscis porcus. In cl. L. 
poretts marlmts (Pliny) « sea-hog, whence It 
porco martm, Sp puerco martno ; cf. also Ger. 
meerschwein ‘sea-swine’, whence mod.F. mar- 
souin In Eng. the first element varied in i4-i6th c. 
with pur- (Caxton/tw«r-); the second element had 
many variations. In 1 7th, c. there was an attempt 
to Latmize both elements SLSporc- or porcu-ptsce, 
pi. -pisces, m the i8th c porpus was prevalent; 
Johnson h^porpotse, porpus , m the 19th c. usually 
■vviitten^^r.r^ and pronounced pofpits.'] 

A small cetaceous mammal {Phocma communis) 
about five feet in length, of a blackish colour above 
and paler beneath, having a blunt rounded snout 
not produced mto a ‘beak* as the dolphin’s. 
Hence extended to other species of the genus Pho- 
csena, and to various small cetaceans of the family 
Delphintdge. (Formerly also as collective pi ) 

Bay forpoise or Skunk po^oise, a larger North American 
porooise of the genus Zagenorhynchus, distinguished by 
wide bands of ydlow and white along its sides. 

a, 4 porpayse, 4-5 -pays, -poys, 4-6 -pas, 
5 -peys, -e, -pys, 5-6 -pes, 6 -passe, -pose, 
-pyse, -pyshe, 6-9 -pesse, 7 -paise, -piece, -pois, 
-poce, -puis, -pmse, -pisoe, 7-8 -pess, -pos, 
-pice, 9 -pass ; 6 -g porpus, 6- porpoise. 

X309-XO Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 7, j porpas X324''S 
Ibid 14, J poipayse et cc Haddoks 1329 Acc. Chamberl 
Scotl {.ijjx) 7 In emptione unius jporpoys, 5 s ? 1390 
Foj m of Cury § 108 Porpeys in broth. 1330 Palsgr 
256/2 Poipas a fysshe, vtersovyn c 1532 Du Wes Introd. 
Ff , m Palsgr 913 Porpasse, daulphtn 1^33 Elyot Cast. 
HeUhe (1539) Greatte fyshes of the see, as thurle- 
pole, porpyse and sturgeon 1341 Act 33 Hen VIII, c % 
Sturgeon porpose or <ieale. Z34a Boordc Dyeiaty xiii. 
(1870) 268 A young porpesse, the whiche kynde of fysshe 
is nother praysed in the olde testament iior in phj^ycke. 
iSSa Huloet, Poroyshe fyshe. 1590 Grcenb Never too 
late (1600) 63 Neither fiesh nor fibh as the Poipus x6ox 
Holland Pliny 1. 241 The Porpuisses . are made like the 
Dolphins 16x2 Drayton Poly olb, v, 80 Wallowing Por- 
pice sport and lord it in the fiood. xfiaS Digby Voy. Medi- 
terran (186B) 9, 1 neuei yet saw store of porposes playing, 
but soone a storme ensewed. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 
2x3 Porpiece. 1657 R Ligon Barladoes 28 Fishes over- 
giown. with fat, as you have seen Foraisces x66x Lovell 
Hist Amm 4* ilfiw. 2x7 Porpaise Tursions or Sea Hoggs 
are fatter than Dolphins. 16B7 A Lovell tr. Tkevenot's 
Tras). II. 6 A Porpess. .taken with a Fish-^ig above Malta. 
1698 Tyson m Pktl. Trans XX 128 The Dolphin and 
Porpois 1700 W, Kino Transacizoneer 48 He bad the 
Misfortune to be Scratched by the Tooth of a Porpos. 
X7<^ T Robinson Vind, Mosatek Syst 45 Porpices 


which delight in sporting and playing upon the waves, 
1727 Philip Quarll 59 A great number of Porpuses 1774 
Goldsm Nat. Hist (1776J VL 329 There the porpess and 
the shark continue their depredations, x^ Bingley 
Amm, Bzog (1813) II t6 The Porpesse is well known in all 
the European seas, z8a3 J Neal Bro. Jonathan III 4x6 
Throwing up the water, like a porpass, in a gale o' wind. 
1834 MeMuRTRiE Cuw^s Amm Kingd, in The Por- 
poise has no rostrum, but a short and uniformly convex 
muzzle 1837 M, Donovan Dom, Econ II. 193 The grand 
shoal.. of which the arrival is announced by the number 
of Its greedy attendants, the gannet, the gull, the shark, 
and the porpus. 

4-5 puxpays, 5 -peys, -paysse, -poys, 
pourpays, 5-6 purpose. 


purpura kind, with a short clavicle and beak. idSo Cafgrave 

iT^ 1_ . . * a 


CAroit, (Rolls) i2p Ihe Pope gave him a lyng and a super- a Porcpis 1654 Gaytoi 

altarie of *porohiii ston, whechhe had hallowidand hlessid. Sturgeon, a Sea-Calfe, a Porcipize 
1644 Digby Nat Bodies xv (x6s8) 165 A subtile ponder Countries m Resolves, etc. 60 The 
much hke what filing of leaf gold upon a porphyre stone, ^7 war, like the Porcpis 

may reduce it into zyis Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) *^78 Dryden Allfor Lover 


may reduce it into zyis Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 
II 86 It was adorn d with white Marble, Porphyr stone, 
and .Statues. * 

Porpice, -piece, -pisoe, obs fif. Pobpoisb. 

Porpin, -piatine ; see Poboupine $, 8. 

II Porpita ({v'jpita). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
vopm] buckle-pin, brooch.] Name of a genus of 
Stphonophora* seequots. So Porpi tid, an animal 
0/ the family Po'rpitoidiz.,Tesemblmg 
this genus or family. 

1842 Brande Diet Sc. etc , Porfita, the name of a genus 
^ sea-nettles , characterized by an internal circularflattened 
disk of a calcareous and homy texture. X878 Bell Gegen- 


(1790) 427 Make the nombuls of purpoys c ^4 4^ Promfi, 
Para, 41^1 Purpeys, firache. <;z46o J. Russell Bk Nur- 
ture 724 Puroose rosted on coles, cxi&z Ckxxoth Dialogues 
X2/2 Fro the see to you come Whales, pourpays [P, 
Balainnes, pore de mer] 1586 Bright Melanch, vi 27 The 
Monsters of the sea. .are ceals purposes and sudi Idee 
y. 6 pork pisoo, porkepes, 5-7 poropisce, 
7 porcpis, porkpisoe, poroupisoe, -pice, -pise, 
porcipize, porc’pisce. 

xSfiS Golding Ovid's Met. 1. (1503) 10 The ugly scales 
and pork pisces now to and fro did fiote 1595 Spenser 
Cohn Clout 251 His heard Of stinking Seales and Porcpisces. 
t6x3 PvncHAS Pilgrimage viir iii 730 A gieat dead fish, 
round like a Porcpis 1654 Gayton Pleas Notes iii 67 A 
Sturgeon, a Sea-Calfe, a Porcipize 1661 Feltham Zoiv 
Countries in Resolves, etc. 60 The people that thrive and 
grow nch by war, hke the Porcpisce, that playes in the 
Dryden AllforL<rvevt i, Her Kunuch there I 
That Portfpisce bodes ill Weather 1684 O’Flaherty W 
Coimasight (Irish Arch Soc ) 105 Eighteen porcupices , 
were taken near Tombeola. 

b. atinb. woA Comb., as porpoise beef, dtving, 
hide, lace, oil, skin ; poipotse-hke adj. and adv. 
arS33 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk M. Amel (1546) Nvj. 
His shooes of a porkepes skynne 1553 Eden Decades 351 
inis cape may be ^ely hnowen, by reason the rysynge of 
® h^de, x5x8 Breton Courtier^ Country- 
Man (G rosmt) 14/1 A great man sent him for a great dainty 
a PoiMse Pye or two cold X65X Davenant Gondihert i. 
*2!/’ Fojpoise-hke in Tempests play. 

tocK Worksh^ Receipts Ser iir. 376/1 
Some find porpoise-oil to give most uniform satisfaction 


[foi lubricalingawatch] , 1894 OutmgilJ S)XXiy 123/1 
The Olid porpoise-hide thigh-boots 1898 F 1 Bulli n 
Cruise Cachalot 19 Porpoise beef inmroves vastly by keeping 
1005 Westm Gaz 26 Aug 9/2 The ‘ Plunger ’ was put thi ough 
her paces at porpoise diving, ascending lepeatedly to the 
suiface, long enough to get her bearings, and immediately 
disappeaiing again r 1 i-.. 

Forporate (p^’ipor^t), a, rare. [ad. It. por- 
porato, epithet of a Cardinal ^L, pur^erdtus clad 
in purple, Purpubate, f. purpura purple: see 
-ATE 2 .] Clad or robed in purple. 

z868 Browning Ring it Bk y 227 Paul shall be porpo- 
late, and Guolamo step Red stockinged in the piesencc 
when you choose, . , «■ i-. 

Porporo, -pre, -p'ar(e, obs. R.ptirpw e, Purple. 
Forpos, -e, obs. forms of Porpoise, Purpose. 
Porpoynte, -pyn : see Porcupine i3, y. 
Porprise, variant of PouRPBiSB Obs , precinct. 
Po 3 rpxiiB(e, -pus, -pya(]ie, obs ff. Porpoise. 
Forr, puirr (pp-i) pw), sb Nowifw/ Also 
4-5, 9 por, 6 poth(e, 9 pow, pur. [f. Poke ».] 
1. A fire poker, 

*357"® Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 124, j poir pro 
cammo, ixd 1387-8 Ibid 266 In emendacione uniiis por 
de feno 1407-9 in Eng Hist Rev (1897) XII 518 In ui 

f ries alias naundirens. 13^4 Wills ^ Iisv N C. (Surtees) 
223 One Iron chimney, one porr, one payre of toynges. 
Z629 in Naworih Househ, Bks (Surtees) 265 Foi mendinge 
the kitchinge fire poire a 1700 B. E Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Poker, a pointed Porr to laise the Fire, 1823 Brocklt r 
N. C. Gloss , Por, Pore, a poker for Stirling the fire, 1835 
Robinson IVhitly Gloss , Porr, the fire-poker, 

2 . A thiust, a poke; a kick. 

1589 J Mblvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 273 Missing his 
ward, he gettes a porh at the left pape, wharof he dies Ibid 
27s A porhe of a rapper 1844 Jamie Muse qf fleams 155 

(E D D ) A simple pur wi’ a bodie's fit Maks t rin a most 
prodigious bit x888 Shejgield Gloss, s.y., He gave him a 
pur m the side with his thumb 
8. Jig A state of agitation or trouble. 

X842 H J Dmiicl Bride ofScio 175 In sich a pore. 1863 
Tregellas Comtsh Tales [x^Z) 84 Nothing but pors will be 
this night. 

Forr, purr (pA Now only dial. 

Fonns: 4-6 porre, 6 poore, 6- por(r. pore, 9 
piir(r. [ME. porre = MDu. porrest (pun'en), 
Du porren, MLG., LG, (whence Ger) purren 
(LG. also pureti), MHG. phurren, ( 5 ei. dial. 
pfurren, Dan. (from LG.) ^ne, to poke, prod, 
thrust, stir up, instigate. Cf. Gael., Ir. purr to 
thrust, drive, jerk ; app. from English. 

Tins verb has the appeal ance of being of onomatopoeic 
ougm,;^rr being a natural expression of thrusjing. But 
its common use in ME , MDu , and MLG , indicates a 
common origin in WGer ,and it is remarkable that no trace 
of It is found in any of the langs. before the i4tli c,] 

1 trans. To thrust, prod, poke, push (anything), 
as with a spear or stick. In mod. dial. esp. used 
of poking the fire * cf Porr sh. i. 

a X4OO-50 Alexander 5560 ’pax sett in a sadd sowme & 
sailid his kni^tis, Porris doun of his princes & persys hai 
schildis. 153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 432/2 He . 
gyrneth as a dogge dooeth, when one poneth nym in the 
teeth with a styi^e. *370 Levins Man^ To Podde 

or porre, pungere. 1903 Eng. Dial Diet,, Purr, to stir, 
poke, esp the fire [or] the embers of a brick oven (Cited 
from Lancashire, Lincoln, East Anglia.) 

b. To thrust, push, poke (anything) tn, etc.; 
refl. to intrude. 

1373-80 Baret Alv P S79 To porre in 1870 Axon Black 
Kni. 43 (Lancs ) If he were to pur bis ugly face through 
th' dur hoyle. X879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 
s.y., 'Er hanna invited me, so I shanna pore myself. 

2 . mtr. To make a poke or thrust. 

X360 Becon New Catech Wks i. 519 Let them not bite 
their lippes, nor scratte their heade, nor rubbe th^ elbowes, 
nor pore in theyr eares. c 1366 Meric Tales of Shelton in 
.9 's Wks (1843) I. p. lx, Then with her distaff she would 
poore m at hyra. 

8. trans To stuff, stop, cram, fill (a receptacle 
or space) with anything. 

*39® Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvii. clxFi], (BodI MS ), 
Hurden is clensinge of offal of hempe oper of flaxe and 
men^in oldc tyme cleped it stipa as it were stoppinge o^r 
poriinge for perwijj chynes and cliftes of schippes becne 
porred and stoppid. Elyot DteUJConfercio, to stuffc, 
or pone 1777 Horse Subseewas 335 (E. D. D.) You quite 
pore me 

4 . To thrust or push with the foot; to kick, 
‘esp. to kick with thick boots or clogs’ {JS. D, 
Diet, cited from Lancash., Chesh., Derby). 

xBxa, 1827 [implied in purring, pwrrer below} cx86o 
Staton Rays fro th' Loomemry (Bolton) 37 Hoo up wi har 
wot an purred th’ book reel into th' lone. 1867 JVigan 
Observer 23 Feb, But Shaw- would not give over, and 
behind the ear as 1 was picking ntw money up. 
18W B, Bricrley Cast upon World xxUl 279 Folk thinkia’ 
if they con purraclod i’ pieces, .they're fit for a fifurmin* job. 
Hence Po*rring, puTring sb. (also attrib.)} 
Po*rrer,ptt*rrer, a heavy boot or clog to kick with. 
*3 . in RetrospecirveRev. Feb (1853) aoSLykeas thefissber 
wolle take on hym to selle An ele in Themmys by ponynge 
with his spere. 1519 Horman Vulg. 182 Yf the cattell. .be 
nat kepte fro the leese they wyll ^ in parcl of brastynge, 
for porrynge. 17x7 CloseSumfnv. (Nithsdale) (Jam.)* A 
chimney tongues, and shovel, a porring iron, and hearth 
hesome xSxa Sporting Mag. XL 249 Carter, .sent forth 
from the p^ng part of Lancashire. 18^ Blackw. Mag, 
Oct 453/1 One smashed his os froDtis with the nailed heel 
m a twowind wooden dog, a Preston Purrer. Mas 
Gaskell North ^ S. xxv, He and I will have an up and 
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down fight, purring an’ a*, 1899 Bn mingham Wtekly Posi 
21 Tan ia/4 You putyoui purnng clogs on, and you insisted 
on having a pairing match with Giey* 

Forraceous (pf'r^’Jss), a. Also 7-9 erron. 
-aoioua. [f L. po^idceus of or like leeks, leek- 
green^ f . porrtim leek ; see -aoeoos. So F portaci'^ 
Of the nature or colour of the leek ; leek-green. 

x6i6 SuRFL &Markh 108 Hard tumours, 

whether sciirous or porracious 1676 Wiseman Chxrurg 
TreaU vi vii 432 If the lesser Intestines be wounded, he 
will be troubled with poraceous Vomiting. 1730 Stuart in 
PhiL Trans XXXVI 347 Ihe Vomiting of porraceoiis 
Bile. 1847 E. J. Seymour Sevete Bis, I 46 It is known . 
as * porracious vomiting', or leek-green sickness, from its 
colour. 189X Miss Dowin Girl in Karp x, The queerly- 
formed porraceous glass bottle. 

Forray,porrey. Now-^^. Forms: a gporre, 
-y, -ay, -ey, (poyra, 8 poiree, porree). /3 5 
puT(r)e, 8- * 5 *^. purry. 7 4-5 perre, 5 -ey(e, .y(e, 
pereye, 6 peme [ME. a, OF, ,—lale and 
med.L. porrdta, f. porrum leek + -ata see -ade 
T he mod.F. poirie goes with poiremi, OF. porrel, 
porreau leek. The histoiy of the 7 forms is obscure ; 
they may have another origin. 

The word was possibly associated in sense with F pitr^e 
thick soup ; cf ‘ porry of pese' with F,purie de ^ois j 
A soup or broth made of vegetables (as leeks, 
peas, or cabbage) or fish, boiled and passed through 
a sieve, and added to soup-stock or almond-railK, 
vrith various davourings. 

In Sc,^ puny is pottage made of chopped kale and oatmeal, 
?cx3go Form o/Cury § 70 (1780) 39 Peirey of Peson 
73. 40 Take and seep white peson and take ouLe bo 
perrey. c x4ao Lzder Cocorum ^862) 42 pen poroughe pe 
wyntur his curse schal holde, Neghe lentone seson pat 
porray be bolde Ibid. 44 For blaunchyd non ay Take 
thykke mylke of almondes ..heke [?leke] hedes lincLt 
Porry of white pese. Ihd, 47 Forray of mustuls [mussels]. 
CX430 T1V0 Cookerydiks, 14 Blawnche Pen ye. Take pe 
Whyte of the lekys . . Almaunde Mylke, an a lytil of 
Rys [etc.] CX440 Promp Parv 409/2 Porre, or purie, 
potage (S pese potage), piseum, CX450 Two Coohety- 
Ms, 90 Blanche porrey. Take blanche almondes. And 
grindtt hem, and drawe hem with sugur water ihorgh a 
streynour;. white of lekes [etc.] 1483 Caih, Aug/, 
286/3 Porray, potreia^ pormia. X57B Lytc Bodoem m 
xlm. 377 The broth of a chicken, or Perne made of Pease, 
or some other lyke liquor. 1780 Forbes Domime Depos'd 
0 Tartan*pmry, meal an' bree, Or butt'ry brose ax8oo 
fn R Jamieson Pop, BcUl, (1806) I. 31a Put on the pat wi’ 
the purry 

Forrect (p?re‘kl), a* Zool [ad. h, port ecius 
stretched out, extended : see next.] Stietched out 
or forth; extended, esp. foiwaid. 

18x9 G. Samouelle Eniomol Compend 233 Palpi filiform 
.. scarcely longer than the head, porrect. xSaS Xirqy & 
Sp- Entomot, IV. 3x7 Antennae .Porrect.., when they are 
placed parallel with each other, and in the same line with 
the body x866 E. C Rvb Brit, Beaties 87 Porrect man- 
dibles, one of which— the left— is toothed on the lower side. 

Porrect (p^re'kt), v, [f. L. porrect-^ ppl, stem 
of porrigire to stretch out in front of oneself, put 
forth, extend, offer, f. por- = pro- forth + regire to 
stretch, direct. The pa. pple., the first part to be 
used, was ong, porrect {vA,'L,porrectus ; cf. prec.),] 

1 . tram. To stretch out, extend (usually, a part 
of the body). Now only m Nat Jtiist, 
x4xa-ao Lydo C/tron, Troy iii. xxviii. (MS. Digby 330) 
If 134/1 To eche partie and extremyte Of his body lyneaTly 
porrecte Thorujnerfe and synewe driven & directc. X43a- 
50 tr Hiedan (Rolls) VI 17 The Romane empyre, that was 
porrecte from the occean of Briteyne unto the costes of 
Persida i8a6 Hor. Smith Tor Hill (1838) II. 94 The 
Doctor again porreciing his forefingers. 1874 Westwood 
Jhesaur Eniom, Oxon. 24 The prosternum is porrected m 
front of the anterior coxee, forming a sharp, compressed, 
curved and setose point, 

1 ). To hold {& thing) out to some one for his 
acceptance : cf, Poebeotion 2. ? 06 s, rare. 

1432-50 tr, Htgdgn (Rolh) VI, x8x Supposynge hym to 
have porrecte the chesable after to [r;c] masse to oon of 
his mmwtres. 

1 2 . To direct or present (a prayer or petition), 
c 1425 Found, St, Bartholomew stZ And he. felle downe 
a forne the Awter, porrectynge his meke prayers to heuyn. 
tifio Capcrave Chron (Rolls) 266 The praierc of certeyn peti- 
Clones whech were porrect m the Parlement 1483 m Lett 
Rich, III ^ Hen, VII (Rolls) I 12 A bill of peticion which 
the loides .and the commons solemplye porrected unto 
the kinges highnes. 

3 . To put forward, tender (a document, etc.) ; to 
produce or submit for examination or correction. 
Cbs. exc in eccl. law. 

X774 Bp. Hallifax Anal, Rom. Law (1795) 96 By the 
new Law, an Actor gave caution to contest the Suit, within 
two Months after porrecting his Libel 1848 in State Trials 
VI. 413, I porrect a schedule, which I pray to be read. 
1872 mharton's Law Lex (ed. ^^Poneciing^ producing 
for examination or taxation, as porrecting a bill of costs, by 
a proctor. x68o I'lmes 22 Dec,, it is part of the old practice 
that the promoter of the suit should draw up the sentence, 
and * porrect ' it, as it is called, to the J udge for his adoption, 
subject to any alterations that he may make. 

D, humorously. To tender, deal out. 

X746 Fibcdimo True Patriot No. 13 Which I no sooner 
perceived than I porrected him a remembrance over the face. 
Hence Porre'oted ppl. j., extended forward. 

1653 R. Sanders Phystogn 277 Consider the porrected 
form of the nose. X848 Hardy m Proc Berw, Nat, Club 
II. No. 6. 337 The antenns are distant^ porrected 
So VoxvB otate a, 1890 m Cent Diet, 


Correction (p^re‘kj3a). [ad. 'L,posrection-em^ 
n of action i. porrighe . see prec. So F, porree- 
tiou,] 

+ 1 . Stretching out J extension. 06 s. rare 
1649 'Rxjvam Paihomyotu iv 154 The Broad Muscle., 
by Its porrection , may serve to open the Eye 

2 . The action of holding out for acceptance, 
proffering; offer; presentation. Now only 
17x5 M Davies Athen Brit, I 322 With Porrections or 
Surrenders of the Submissive Herba {pomgere heibani^ or 
of the more Yictoiious Palm or I.auiel. 1890 Guardian 
25 June 1030/2 This decree declaied the ponection of the 
cup and paten to be the matter essential to validity in the 
ordination of priests 1897 Tablet 8 May 726 How are we 
to account foi their retaining the porrection or delivery of 
the Gospel Book? 

Porret (pp*ret). Now only dial. Forms; 4 
porete, (porrecte), 4-6 poret, porett(e, 5 por- 
rete, -ette, 5-7 (9 dial ) porret, 9 dial pouret(t, 
pnrrit. [ME. poret, poretie, a. OF. po‘>^et leek 
(also poret/e small kind of onion), f, L. pot rim 
leek H dim suffix -et {-ette)^ -ET.] A young leek 
or onion , a scallion. 

ic 1265 Foe, Names Plants in Wr -Wulcker 555/7 Ponus, 
I. poret, 1 lek.] 1362 Langl. P, PI. A, vii 273, I haue 
poiettes and percyland mom Colplontes a 1400 PisUll of 
Susan 107 pe peisel, jie passenep, poretes to pieue 1483 
Caxton Gold Leg, 26^/2 Thou etar of poirette wene thou 
to take me out ot myn hows 1530 Palsgr. 256/2 Poiret 
yong poretie, 1573 Tusser Husb, xxxix (1878) o;. 
Seedes and herbes for me Kitchen 31 Poiet 1646 Sir 'T. 
Browne Pseud Ep, 333 Why Garhck, Molyes, ana Porrets 
have white root& deep green leaves, and blacke seeds ? 1858 
Mayne Expos, Lex,, Porret, the common name of the plant 
Allium porrum, 

Forrey: see PoniiAV 

Porridge (p^^*rid3),j^. Forms: 6porage,por- 
radge, 6-7 -edge, 6-8 -ige, 6-8 (9 dial,) -age, 7 
-idg, Sc, (9 dial.) -itoh, 7- porridge, 0 , 0 parage, 
8 dial, parrage, 9 Sc. paxridge, -itch. [Altered 
form of Pottage, Poddish (cf Pobbinoeb), In 
sense i, possibly influenced by Poebay. In Sc. and 
Eng. did., usually construed as collective plural.] 

1 1 . Pottage or soup made by stewing vegetables, 
herbs, or meal, often thickened with pot-bailey or 
other farmaceons addition. Cf. Getjel sb. 3 Obs, 
c 1532 Du Wes Inirod Fr, in Palsgr 1070 Ye have alredy 
eaten your porage 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1566 They 
loue no pese poriege nor yet reade heaiynges in lent, 1550 
Lever Serm, (Arb ) 12a Hauyng a fewe porage made of 
the brothe of the same byefe, wym suite and otemell 1561 
Hollybusii Horn Apoth 18 b, Take a dishe full of Hempe 
sede Braye it well and strayne it wyth warme water so 
that It become as a thyn parage, 1573 Tmdale's Ohed 
Chr Man Wks. x66 If the porage [1:528 podech] be burned 
.or the meate ouer rested, we say The bishop hath put his 
foote in the potte. x^ B. Googe Heresbach's Husb ii. 
(1586) 56 This sort [of Colwoorts]. is sod with Baken and 
vsed in Porredge, i6ox B. Poetaster in. iv. He will 
eate a legge of mutton, while I am m my porridge x66o-x 
pEPYs Dtaiy^s Feb., Theie we did eat some nettle porrige, 
which was made on purpose to day,, .and was very good 
X748 Susanna Darwin in E Darwin's Life (1879) 8 Till 
one, Pease Porrage, Pottatoes and Apple Pye 1755 
Johnson, PorrMge , food made by boiling meat in water, 
broth. 1B05 Med Jrnl, XIV 427 Some persons have been 
rendered delirious by eating porridge, wherein it [Fool’s 
parsley] had been used instead of parsley 
b. See PlUM-POBBIDGE. 

2 . A soft food made by stirring oatmeal (or occas. 
some other meal or cereal) into boiling water (or 
milk) ; in cooling, it becomes more 01 less con- 
gealed. Often with distinguishing word, as oatmeal 
p,f wheatmeal rice p, 

a x643 W. Cartwright Bill (f Fare Comedies, etc. (1651) 
228 Imprimis some Rice Porredge, sweet, and hot a 1^4 
Clarendon Hist. Reb, xiii. § 86 Here he had such Meat 
and Porridge as such People use to have. 1705 Wall Hist 
Inf, Bapt, (1844) 1 . XIX. 355 Having his belly tilled, and his 
head bedulled, with Scotch porridge, a xjj6 m Herd Collect 
Scot, So^gs 11 . 182 Ye’s get a panfu' of plumpin parrage. 
And butter in them x8x6 Scott Old Mart vi, The^re 
glide parntch eneugh 1856 Kauz Arci, Expl, II. xix 193 
Cooked them a porridge of meat biscuits and pea soup. 
*859 BriHanyiK, 139 Oatmeal porndge formed a 

considerable part of the peopTe^s food 

3 . a fig, A conglomeration, a hotchpotch , un- 
substantial stuff. 

i64aG.CALSiNn(*/Z?)AMesseofPottage,verywellseasoned 
and crumbd, with Bread of Life, .agamst the contumelious 
slanderers of the Divine Service, terming it Porrage. 1662 
PrpYS Diary 24 Aug,. Young people, .crying out * Porndge ’ 
often and seditiously in the Church, and they took the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, they say, away X70S Hickeringill 
Pnest-cr ii. 11 2a All other Devotion in the Church is but 
Porridge, as they prophanely word it j give us Sermons, 
Sennons, Long-winded Sermons 1790 Burke Fr, Rev 
Wks V, 41 A sermon, in which there are some good moral 
and religious sentiments, . .mixed up in a sort of porridge of 
various political opinions and reflexions. 1852 P Parley's 
Awt.Zt Peter Parley's literary porndge for the month of 
March. 

b. transf. Something of the consistency of thick 
soup or porridge. 

1700 S. Sewall Dtaty 5 Dec , Because of the Porrige of 
snow, Bearers ,rid to the Grave. 

4 . In proverbial phi ases ; e.g. atness of prridge ; 
see Mess s6 , 2 ; not to earn salt to one's porridge, 
i.e to earn practically nothing ; to keep ends breath 


to cool onis (own) pot ridge, to reserve one’s advice, 
etc. for one’s own use (cf Pottage 4). 

1596 Nashe SaffHn Walden 75 He carries the poake for 
a messe of poiredge m Chnsts Colledge 1678 Drvden 
Limberham iv 1, That is a chip in porridge; it is just 
nothing. 1694 Mottbux Rabelais v xxvm. (1737) 129 
Spare your Breath to cool your Porridge 1764 Footf 
Patron i. Wks. 1799 I 335 , 1 never got smt to my porndge 
till I mounted at the Royal Exchange. x8x6 Scott Old 
Mori xxxvi, Hold your peace, sir, and keep your am 
breath to cool your am porridge. 1836 Magopico 35 
(E D. D ), lt*s as plain as parridge that he was both a 
Roman and Socinian. 

6. attrih, and Comb , as porndge basin, bowl, 
dish, pan, seasoner, -supping, pomdge-faced, -fed, 
-like adjs. ; t porxidge-belly see quots. ; por- 
ndge-ice, broken ice forced mto a continuous 
mass, pack-ice ; porridge-pot, the pot in which 
porridge is cooked; porridge-stick, a stick used 
for stirnng porndge; porridge-tune (.Sir, and 
dial,), breakfast-time (or supper-time). 

1580 Hollyband Tieas Fr Tong, Grand poiager, or 
manqeur de potage, a *pornge belly 1681 W. Robertson 
Phretseol Gen (1693) 446 A huge, great, .porridge-belly 
Friar. 1830 Scott Demonol, 1 45 In the case of the *por- 
iidge-fed lunatic j8Bo Scribner's Mag Jan 331/2 The 
watci was full of '^porridM-ice 1589 R Harvey PI 
Perc Ded 2 A laige P with a wide mouth like a "*por- 
radge pott 1843 Lvtton Last Bar i vi, Love and 
raw pease are two ill things m the porridge pot. 1^5 
Doyle Siarh Munroe Lett, 111 (1902) 53 Always a lady, 
whether she was [etc ] or stirring the porndge, which I can 
see her doing with the "^porridge-Atick in one hand z8x6 
Scott Old Mori, xiv, This morning about *parritch-time. 
Hence Fo'ixidge v , a. tntr. to form porridge ; 
b. trans. to supply with porridge (Cent, Diet. 
1890) , Po'rxidgy a , resembling porridge. 

1629 WiMTHROP Let. in New Eng, (1853) I. 435 Let my son 
Henry provide such peas as will porndge welij or else none 
1859 Atkinson Walks ^ Talks {zB^z) 356 Their damp cloud 
seats and pomdgy mists. 1897 AUbuii's Syst, Med III 
79X Becoming gradually thicker, till in the second week 
a porndgy consistency may be attained. 

Forriginous (p^Yrdgmos), a [ad. L prrt- 
gtnSsus full of scurf, f. porrigo, -inevi scurf, dan- 
druff see -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or affected 
with porngo. 

x8a8 Glasgow Med, ^ml, x Feb., Porriginous ophthalmia 
is a disease of early life 1842 T H Burgess man, Dis, 
Sinn X64 They have described six varieties . . under the 
title of porriginous eruptions. 

II Porrigo (i^x^vgo). Path. [L, porrigo scurf, 
dandruff ] A name for several diseases of the scalp 
characterized by scaly eruptions. 

X706 Phillips, Pom^, Scurf or Scales on the Head, E> e- 
brows, or Beard a i8ox W Hcberdcn Comm, xxiii (rBo6) 
X27 The porrigo, or scald head, begins with little spots of 
a branny scurf, 1809 Allbutfs Syst. Med, VIII, 526 
Recognised as a distinct disease under the name of*Con- 
t^ous poriigo 

Porringer (pp’tindgoj). Forms: «, 6 por- 
(r)eger, porrager. j 3 , 6 porrynger, 6-7 ponn- 
ger, 7 porrenger, 7- porxiBgar. [An alteration 
of the earlier potager, poddinger, going with por- 
ndge from potage, poddige. For the n cf. passen- 
ger, messenger 1 A small basin or similar vessel 
of metal, earthenware, or wood, from which soup, 
broth, porridge, children’s food, etc., is eaten* 
variously specialized in different localities: see 
Eng, Dial, Diet, 

1522 in Bury Wills (Camden) 115, iiij sawcers of pewter, uj 
poregers of pewter 1538 Ibid, 135, yj pewter porryngers. 
X578 m Genii, Mag, July (1B61) 36, vi porragers of pwter, 
xwd X579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 239 Put the luyce 
into a Tinne Poringer 2594 Nashe unfoyi Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 145 From Spaine, what bringeth our Traueller ’ 
A scull Ground hat of the fashion of an oMe derae porringer 
XS96 Shaks. Tam Shr iv, 111. 64. x66i Pepys Diary 
29 May, Rose early, and put six spoons and a porringer of 
Sliver in my pocket to give away today 1784 Franklin 
Auiohtog wks, 1B40 I 102, 1 ate it out of a two-penny 
eaithen porringer. 1798 Wordsw We are Seven 47 And 
often after sunset, Sir, When it is light and fair, I take my 
little porringer, And eat my supper there. 1840 Dickens 
Old C Shop bti, A tin porringei containing hts breakfast 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, Porringer, ,, a coarse earthen 
ni^in, with a loop handle at the side. 1871 G. H. 
Napheys Prev, d- Cure Dis, n ii 43 1 A porringer, gradu- 
ated so as to mark the quantity of its contents, is useful. 

b. A hat or cap resembling a porringer; cf. 
quot. 1594 in prec. humorous 
16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII.v, iv 50 A Habberdwhers Wife 
, .rail’d vpon me till her pinck’d porrenger fell off her head, 
1820 W. IvtviuG Skeich^bk., Little Bitt.%i6 There is the 
little man with a velvet poiringer on his head. 

0 attnb, and Comb. 

x86o Motley Neiherl, (r868) I, ii. 39 ^eir little velvet 
poninger-caps stuck on the sides of their heads 1901 
Aihenmum 27 July xss/t Another of these porringex-sbaped 
cups with two handles. 

Hence Po’rrlngerful. 

1904 Bnt Med, Jml 3 Dec. xivjfx Half a pornngerful 
of foul fluid making its escape. 

Pomwiggle, variant of Polliwog. 

Fo’rry. Silk Weaving, [?] The portion of the 
warp lying between the warp-roll or beam and the 
back of the heddles or harness through which 
the threads pass. 

X79a Trans Soe. Arts VIII 166 A power of shortening 
the porry occasionally. Ilnd 169 The porry may be made 
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of any length. 1831 G R. Porter SilM Matinf, 274 Re 
moving all roughnesses and inequalities in the warp threads, 
OTi as uie weavers call it, picking the porry 

Porry ; see Pobbav. Pore, -e, obs. f Purse 
P orselan, -seland, -sbn, obs. ff Poboelamt 
P ors^ane, -siilaigne, obs. ff. Purslane. Por- 
sewe, -sue, obs ff Pursue. Porsyllogism, 
var. of PROSTLLOGISIL 

Port (powt), sb^ Also 4-6 porte, 5 poort, 
[OR peri haven, harbour, ad. L. ^ori-us haven, 
harbour. In ME. reinforced by F port (» Pr. 
pori^ Sp. ^uetiOj Pg., It. ^rie) of same origin 
Sense 5 directly from OF.J 
I. 1 , A place by the shore where ships may 
lun m for shelter from storms, or to load and 
unload ; a harbour, a haven 
£893 K. Alfred Oios* i. i. § aoponne is an poit on su^e- 
weardum {wm lande, >one man haetScinnges heal Ibidi § 21, 
He sejlode on fif dagan to J)aem porte he mon haetmt HseJ><im. 
C1330 R. Brunne CAron (*810)31 At a hauen of Sandwich, 
m l^c portis mouth 1390 Gower Cot^ IH 388 He ar- 
ryveth Sauf in the port of Antioche 1433-50 tr Higden 
(Rolls) II 163 Hauengealso more plesaunte portes [L ^oritts 
acanmnadaiioreSiZ’^ more profitable hauenes] z45S'-6 
Ca 4 Anc, Rec Dublin (1889} I. 290 A 1 maner schyppys 
that cumvth withyn the portys of the cittie of Dyvelyng. 
1^5 T Washington tr. Ntcholay*s Vqy, l ui 3 The 
ylesBaleaies.-haue good ports. Ibid xi 13 Wearryued 
at the porte of Bone 1687 A Lovell tr Theoetiofs 
Trav 8 Being Master of that Isl^ they could hrealc 
the Chain that secured the Port, which was strethbed from 
the Castle St Angelo to the Spui of the said Isle *72$ 
Swift Gnlhver ir. viii, To set me safe ashore in the first port 
where we ^ved. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods xxvliu 61 
I^must arise .and to port Some lost complaining seaman 
pilot home. 

b. yfy. A place, position, or condition which one 
takes refuge in, or endeavours to arrive at. 

* 4*8 Lydg. De GtnL Pilgr, 16987 To aryven vp at so 
holsom a Port, and at so notable an havenc, to ffynde 
Reffuy t and Refuge, O blyssed lady, in the c *430 Mm 
Poems (Perqr Soc) 238 Thoruhe helpe of Jhesu, at gracious 
poort taryve, Ther to have mercy kneelyng on our kne, 
1 SS 5 Hooper in Coverdale Leit. Mart (1564) 152 He by 
praier humbly resorted vnto god as the onely porte of con- 
solation *865 Dickens Mnt. Fr^ 1 vii, * Harmon’s, up 
Bacde Bridge way ' Mr. Wegg admits that he is bound 
for that port. *879 RcJto No. 3273. a Doubt was expressed 
. as to the possibility of the measure reaching port this year 
2 . A town or place possessing a harbour to which 
vessels resort to load or unload, from which they 
start or at which they finish theix voyages , spec, 
a place where customs officeis are stationed to 
supervise the entry of goods. 

Often as a part of the proper name of towns, etc , which 
w abo harbours, e g. Port Arthur, Port Chalmers, Port 
Elizabeth, Port Erin, Port Glasgow, Port Patnek, Port 
Royal, Pwt Said, Port Vtctoria, abo in composition as 


Bndport, Devonport,Maryport, etc 
apoo tr. Bsedas Hut iv i 8 3 (1890) 256, & hine gelsedde 
to 1 :^ porte, ^ is nemned Cwsentwic [Staples] [1340 Act 
*4 EmUi ///, Stat. II. c. 4 Les Custumers des portz ou les 
Jeynes se chaigeront [etc,]] t;z4oo Maundev (Roxb) 
Hen may passe by see to J« porte laffe, 1432 
Parlt 417/* Other Havenes under the Port of 
C^tess of Oxford in Roitr C. Eng Lett 
(1880) 7 That such wetche. be used and hadde in the poorts, 
and Act 3 Hm Vn^ c. 7 Every merchaunt . 

^ l> 7 ng..eny uiMer of goodez into any porte 
within this realme Und.^ The costamers of the seid porte* 
1535 Coverdale Euh xxni, 1 Tyr^ which is aporte off the 
5 ! ® *548 Hall CAron , 

HemVJIJ 260 Prenche kyng wrote to the Emperor , 
mat his armie gotten the isle of Wight, the Portes of 
Hampton and Portesmouth, & dmerse other places 1610 
HoLLANn Camden's Bni. (1637) 211 The pnviledges of a 
wrt or haven town. 1759 B. Martin JVh/. Hui Eng, II, 
NorfoUe 75 This IS the greatest Port for Importation. 1766 
Comm* I vii 264 These legal ports were un- 
(toubtedly at first assigned by the crown; since to each of 
them a court of portinote is incident, the junadiction of 
which must flow from the royal authonty kSiq Macadlav 

1). ClOH party frtt port \ see quots 

lesum to na 

sfrang^r. To lois or laid hot at fre portis alanerly vndei be 
Igne of confiscatioun 1787-41 Chambers Cyrf s v, Close 
^®^*?”***l° 7 wiidunthebodyofacityjas those of Rhodes; 

of Venice fete.]. ^ Free Port, a port open and free for mer* 
w™ n andunloSi their vessels in... 

be^ng date sth March 1669 , ^ree Pori is also used for 
a total exemption and franchise, which any set of mer- 
jntoastate. ir those of the 

^ord-bfc j Close ports, those which he up nvers , a term in 
contradistinction to out ports. ^ » 1 « iwm in 

tS, The five ports \ « Cinque PoETS. Also the 
barons of the Cinque Ports. Oh 
1297 R Gioua (Rolls) 1*69 pe vif tonnes of be vif nors 
ports, .esj he let walli aboute "13^ £ BrtS 
Pe fiue portes borgh powerobe se had so 
»nqaei<J 0x400 Brut 235 pe V Portes tokSi to ken* 
hem [sea coasts], and also the see. 1420 Pot Poems (RolE) 
shewSrthem alle j And the 

r CI460 FORTESCOE/ 4 & A 

-^<W. XVII. (1885) rsi Chambiri^s off Contreis be 
w^en offbe portes. and such ojier [see F?ve i 
t 4 . Themouthofanver Obs rare 
[R^ifcring L. po^usy sometimes used m this sense.] 


II + 6. 0 ) A recess m the mountains j a defile, 
a mountain pass applied esp. to those of the 
Pyrenees, in OF. (pi.) porz a^Espa^iey medL. 
Jftspani portiiSy Pyrenmporius (Du Cange), 

[a OF. (and local Fr) port, pi. porz, pars (iith c. in 
Chans* Roland) fPorfs^Sp puerfos, med L portils * fauces, 
claustramontium’ (Du Cange, cktingPseudO’Tiftj^nexizs), 
the same word asL ^oidus^ven, and app an ancient local 
application of that woid, peih originally m sense ‘recesses 
of the mountains ’ ; cf Cove s 5 ' 3, 4, * a recess m the coast, 
or amid mountains', also locally in U. S a gap, a pass ] 

<7 120$ Lay 24415 N es na cniht ne na swem from bfi poi a 
of Spaine to ban tune of Alemaine, bat [nder icomen nere, 
5if he iboden weore, al for ArSures aeie. 

in. 6. atinb* and Comb. a. General combs , as 
(in senses i, 2) port-belly clearance (Cleabangb 8), 
-gauger (Gauger i), ^^tardship, haven, -mastery 
-order, -trade ; port-seizing adj. 

x6o8 H Clapham Errour Right Hand 51 The *Poit 
bell ringes, it is now about the eleuenth bower, 1815 Gen 
Hist in Ann Reg 136/ s Several English vessels provided 
with ^port-clearances were fired at, 1737 J Chamberlaynb 
St Gt, Brit m xxviu. (ed 33) 11 85 ^Port-Guaeers, each 
661 . per annum. 1899 Wesim Gm* 1 July 5/1 The *port 
guardahip of TOrient, the Caudan 1662 Owen Ammadv 
on Fiat Lnx Wks 1851 XIV 60 This is the ♦^port-haven 
of Protestants, whatever real darkness may be about 
them 1590 Marlowe Edw II, iv 111, Our ♦♦portmasteis 
Are not so careless of their King's command X706 Nelson 
m Nicolas Etsp (184Q VII, p cxxiv, *Port-orders, 1B97 
Westm. Gaz* 30 Dec. 2/2 The *port-seizing Power for th< 
day is France, and the port seized is Hainan. 

D. Special combs. : port-admiral, an admiral 
in command of a naval port; port-har, (d)sL shoal 
or bank across the entrance to a port : s=Bae sb^ 
15* (P) = Booh j 3,2 3 (Webster 1864); port- 
bound a,, detained in port by contrary winds, 
foul weather, etc.; port-charge, harbour-due 
(see Harbour ^ 5) ; port-duty « prec. ; port- 
head, the most landward part of a harbour (Head 
15); authorization to leave or 

land at a port see Passport, port-pay, wages 
due for time dunng which one’s ship is detained 
in port 

1829 Marryat F Mtldmay iv, The junior ^ort-admiral 
had a spite against our captain. 1833 — P Simple x. 
The captain applied to the port-admiral, and obtained 
permwion to send parties on shore to impress seamen 
Z69S Congreve Love for L. iii, vi, I love to roam about 
trom Port to Port ^ , I could never abide to be ♦Port bound, 
we [sailora] call it. iSaa Scott Pirate vu, Does she get 
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. charages 

N y \ 111.(1869)11 307 Amoderate ♦♦port-duty upon the 
tonnage of the shipping *776 G. Scmplc Building in 
54 The ♦♦Port-head at the Custom-house Quay 
.arvell Growth Papeiy 63 Having a P^ss from the 
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Lords of the Admiralty, and a ♦♦Port Pass from Dover 
* 78 ® J* Blake Sysi 11 He will have eight 

months wages remaining due to him, besides his ♦♦port.pay 
t Poirt, Ohs. exc Hist, or m Como. [OE. 
port m *MF 1 ., MDu. port fem., town, bnig:h, city. 
In onnn, the same word either as the prec. or as 
the f^lowing; its proper place being somewhat 
doubtful, it IS here provisionally separated, and 
placed between the two. See Note below.] 

A town . perhaps spec*, a walled town, or a 
market-town ; but identified with burh as a ren- 
dering of L. civitdSy and, like ‘town*, contrasted 
with uppelond ‘ country*. 

(The Netherlandish was identified with lorcKoxA* 
generally, with stat ‘city’ ; but was app also applicable to 
places inferior in rank or privileges to a city ) 

90X''924 Laws Eadw, /, 1 c. i Ic wille )^t nan man ne 
ceapije butan p<^e {exiraporiuml ac hmbbe b«s porteere- 
fen jewitnesse o^e oSera ungeUgenra manna, c 950 Lzn- 
C^'fda Lcciioimm Afait xxxt (ed Skeat 
18), In ciuitate sua, gloss in burug vel m port his. Ibid 

y,' casteUa, y/ ymb-eode Sa portas. xo.. 

£nf ‘0 iiamtane, and 

port sona forbaerndon. axxoo Ilnd. (an. 1052 MS. D 
Wore ), pa fcrdon bis men dyslice after inne, & sumne man 
bSS? Dover], & offer man of bam porte 
^ tiaa an 1087 (Laud MS ) Se cyng 
wf sceolde cuman to him, Frenasce & Eng- 

Iisce, porte & of uppe lande rt,.Voc m Wr -Wulcker 
550/ 7 C^tellum,mc ttel Intel port [1876 FREEMANJVtfm 
Com, V, XKV 5*6 Poit,in the sense of town, xs now known 

mlldoA Port-rieve ^d P^. 

juh f port-dog, f -hound; 

t port-highway, f port-street (only m OE. port* 
straste) — Port- way. See also Poetman, Port- 
MOTR, PORT-REEVB, PORT-SALB, etC, 

o f 307/867 He [devil] fierde ase doth 

a port doggue I-nonschet in port-toun Foi he aeth ofte 

nwre bane be *port-hound, bat nei3 men geth l-nouT 
tS ^ [Petra] meet both 

® extension of tbe sense ‘haven’ or ‘harbour- 
piesents difficulties, though an 

locus, quo importantur merces et^mde 
e poiiantur; eaque nihilo minus statio est conclusa atque 


munita The tmnsfeience of sense fi om * gate ’ to * walled 
town with gates ’ is also unlikely Inasmuch as Fort* and 
Port®, though representing respectively L porius and 
porta, were both masc in OE , the fact that this was 
also masc affords no evidence either way The MFl, woi ds 
aie in a similar position theie port ‘haven* and Porte 
(later poort) ‘gate’ are both fem , and, port * town’ being 
also fem., the gender gives no indication But the oldest 
and prevalent foim of the word was port or poort, porte 
being unusual and late, and prob due to confusion with 
forte ‘gate ’ ; Verwijs and Verdain take it therefore as cer- 
I tain that port ‘town* represented L poitus, and if this 
was so in Flemish, it was doubtless so also in OE. The 
I Netherlandish word was extensively used down to c 1500, 
J and had numerous derivatives (of which Poorter citizen, 
I poort* or poorterregt burgess-ship, citizenship, are still w 
use). Cf. also Porterv ] 

Fort (p6®Jt), j ^.3 Also 3-8 porte, t, poort(e. 
j [ME porte, port, a. Y, porte — L porta dooi, gate. 
I The cognate langs. had in this sense words directly 
adopted from L., viz, OS. porta, OFris., MLG. 
porte, porte, poort{e, Dxs. poort, OH(j. pforta, 

MHG., Ger. pfohe, all fem. OE had irregularly 
port m. (in form identical with Port m 
several instances also rendering L. porticus porch, 
whence also (XY.portic, OHG pforzih. ON. had 
also port, perh^s from OE. If the OE. port 
survived into ME. (which is doubtful), it was then 
merged in the Fr. word, which became in Sc. the 
ordinary word for the gate of a town or city.] 

1 . A gate or gateway: from 14th c., usually that 
of a city or walled town. Now chiefly Sc* 
eg^toLmdiif. Gasp* Matt, vu.13 Inn^eonges fferh tiearuo 
portwf dure wfgaetforffonffiu wide xeat[etc0 c^%Ritshw. 
Gosp John X* 33, & eode ffe halend in tempel in oone port 
salamonnes [L. in partial Salomonis’l* c xooo Ags* Ps 
(Th.) Ixviii. 12 Me wifferwearde weeron calle, ba him sseton 
sundor on portum [L. in porta], a zroo Cursor M 1461s 
At b® port o salamon Cum vr lauerd in-to b© tun- *387 
Trcvisa Htgden (Rolls) I. 22* A wal i-made of brent tile 
and stieccheb dounward oute of be hi^e hulles by be Bate 
port Asmaria. 14 , Customs of Malton in Surtees Aftsc. 
(1888) 58 Thayschall haffe luj portes, that is to say iiy jattes. 
X490 Caxton Eneydos xiv, 49 The brydges, poortes and 
passages ben lefte wylhoute warde. *500-20 Dunbar Poems 
ixxvu. 17 Ane fair processioun mett her at the Port ^ *520 
M, Ntsbct Acts ill 10 He it was that sat at almouse at the 
feir port of the tempile 1535 Coverdale yudiih xiii. 10 
So these two, came tborow the valley vnto the porte of the 



And from thir Ivorie Port the Cherubim Forth issuing . 
stood armd *672 Drydem Epilogue Ess. (ed Ker) I 
169 He [Jonson] perpetually uses ports for gates. Which is 
an OTected exror in him, to introduce Latin by the loss of 
the English idiom. 17x2-30 Gtdeon Guthrie (1900) 2X He 
was^^wng the port of Templebar. 1802 Home Hist* Reb* 
^ ^ town the Port. 1828 Scott 
F M. Perth vii, Let us meet at the East Port *904 C. S. 

Bums Country t 7 Travellers setting out through 
the Kyle port, the eastern exit of the ‘ancient boiough ' 
b. transf. and (Cf Gate sb l 3-5 ) 

*S^ Goodly Primer (1834) 238 From the ports of hell 
Lord, delivtt our souls 2545 Raynold Byrth Manhynde 
(x5Oi0 10 The entraunce ofthe matrix or wombe, is named 
mother port, z6ox B Jonson Forest 
Th eye and eare (the ports vnto the mmde). *603 
Knolles Hist* Turks (i6ai) 3 This people by the Caspian 

? >rts pacing thorow the Georgian country. <*1677 Hale 
rtm Omg* Man, i, 1. i These five porta or gates,., the 
five exterior Senses 2749 Young Nt Th iv 292 Then first 
Humanity Triumphant, past the Crystal Ports of Light. 

f o* Sc. An open space near the gate of a town, at 
which labourers were hired in open market; hence, 
a hiring-market or fair there held. Hence port- 
day* Fort-wages * the rate of pay fixed at the 
* port ’ Obs* 

yj8kHagst Rig{i8oi) 39 Masters far and near hacbeen 
^^-y* Ilf^d* 4* To Dun-eudain they hie with 
haste The next port-d^. Ibid. 38 The West-port of Edin- 
burgh, or rather the Grass market adjoining, is the place 
where reapers are hired evew day during harvest, particu- 
larly on Mondays. 1M3J -k [artin Remin Old H adding- 
* an early date a weekly established 

morning during the harvest season 
tor hiring shearers and fixing the wages. 2903 J. Lumsden 
etc, 8 Port wages and the haiesome ^rvest fare, 
a. Nemt a. An opening in the side of a riiip for 
entrance and exit, and for the loading and dischWe 
of cargo, b. Each of the apertures in a ship of 
war through which cannon were pointed ; now, an 
apeiture for the admission of light and air; a 
Port-hole. ' 

f ^97 This knyht, cam to Schipe. .To 
Anrf drltnf®" sodeinliche he was out thro we 

^ddreynt iSB^HavalAcc Hen K//(x8o6)i64 Calkyne 

and nrnclie ordinaunca, 

the portes left open, whiche were very lowe,, .when the 
should tame, the wtet entered, Tnd sSiuOiriy she 

eS, fine aiugg long shipp, havinge on 

CspT Smith &«»/««•. Gram ii 5 All the 
>>«el>t,so that euery peace may 
Chambess Cyel. sv sSk Plati, 
^ The Middle tyre o^ 
T?w. Entnng ftrts. s8,6 Lett Jr. Madrta (1843) 

* F^chbng. .1 putmy headoutS 
**<" R.H.DASAj 5 c»;A/«<*xiu. 
7 S We wei e so near as to count the ports on her side. >867 



POBT. 


POBT. 

nn ports Cttt dowil 

on the iniddie gun-deck of three deckeis, to serve as door- 
ways for persons going in and out of the ship. x8qo Cent, 
Unloading Lumber through 

^ o. The cover or shutter of a port-hole: a port- 

lid. Half -port , see quot. 1823. 

€ 16*7 m 6] 1669 Stormy Manners Mag, 

I 11 *9 J-he Poitsi all knockt open .to run out our Guns, 
x/tt Hist in Ann* Reg, 120/2 We, hauled our ports up 
and ruii our weather guns out 1793 ^m^KsoanEdysioneL, 
§2Qo To make the holes preparatory for hanging the Poits 
for the windows ; got the ports hung so as to keep the sea 
fiom coming in at the windows [in lighthouse] xSag Crabb 
Technol, Diet s v. PoHs, Hal/ports, a kind of shvtters 
with circular holes in their centre large enough to go over 
the muzzles of the guns cx86o [see^tfr/ /rVfin 6] 
d. 3 a. 

i»te Cus^NS Her (ed 3) 112 When the tincture of the 
Field IS to be wen through the windows or ports, they are 
to Voided o/i/te Field 

3 . In various games, a passage through which 
a ball or Ihe like must pass, 
t a* Billiards* See quots. Ohs, exc. Ihst, 

*688 R. Hpuwe Armottr^ iii 262/2 Billiards.. the Port is 
the Arch of Ivory, standing at a little distance from the 
other end of the Table. X873 Benncft & ‘Cavendish’ 
Billiards L The peculiarity of the gam© at this time con 
m the use of a small arch of ivory called the ‘port 
D. or Birwls, A passage remaining 

open between two stones or bowls : see qnot. 1898. 

x8x7 LiiUoun Green iii xiu, To draw, guard, stake, or wmk, 
he tries, Or through a port to steer. x8ao Blackio. Mag, 
VL S 73 Anon a Port is to be taken 1898 R Caledtn* 
CurlingCm Atm, sdd, diap'am^ Drawing through a Port 
..If the played Stone pass between these two Stones with- 
out touching either 

4 Mech* An aperture for the passage of steam, 
gas, or water; esp in a steam-engine, for the 
passage of steam into or out of the cylinder, a 
steam-port, 

*839 R. S. Robinson Naui, Steam JSng 101 To shut the 
steam port before the eduction port, leaving the expansive 
power of the steam, already in the cylinder, to finish the 


.steam engine slide valve consists usually of a very accuiate 
plane surface, in which aie oblong openings or ports at least 
two in number. ^ 2875 Kuioiti jfhet, MeeJi, 1767/1 The 
entei iii^g poi t for live steam is the inlet or induction port ; the 
port or dcpartuie is the outlet, eduction, or exhaust port, 
*895 M MelSieatH Engtne^^ Wnep both the poi ts aie equally 
uncovered, the length of the cccentric-iod is correct 
6 , The carved mouthpiece of some biidle-bils. 
M «7 Tubdehv. TraeT (1837) 04 A pleasiut portedoth 
rule a raging hoise, When harder brakes doe liieake the 
mouth loo much. 1607 Markham Caval* n. (1617) 62 Many 
..haue ^ded in stead of the plights which fold the two 
partes of the hytte together, another peece in fashion of 
a round hoope, or a half moone, which tiiey call a Port, 
and sometimes this Port must consist of one peece, and 
then it 13 called a whole Port, bometimes of two peeces, and 
then It is called a broken Port. 1875 ‘Stonehenge ' Brzt, 
Sports II 111. I. § 3. 533 The oidinary curb with a port on 
the mouthpiece. X884 K L Anderson Mod Horsemanship 
I. V. 17 Ihe mqutli piece should have a liberty for the 
tongue, so that the bit may take effect upon the bars of the 
mouth. The sire of this liberty, or port as it is called, should 
depend upon the size of the tongue of the horse, 

6. altrib* and Comb,^ as (in sense a) port-bar^ 
•flange^ -hook, -lid, -nail, •sail, -sash, -shackle, -sill, 
-tackle X see quots.; fport-base, a small piece of 
ordnance, formerly in naval use ; port-bit (sense 
S), a bridle-bit of which the mouthpiece is curved 
into an arch; port-face, in a steam-engine, the 
fiat surface in the steam-chest containing the ports 
or steam-passages; tport-mouth. * port-bit \ 
port-mouthed «., having a port mouthpiece, as 
a bit; also trantf,\ port-pendaut 
port-piece, an owolete kind of ship's gun ; port- 
rope, a rope for raising and lowering a port-lid; 
port-stopper, a revolving shutter for closing 


I I swiruiig (liwes Qi oaic, lumisneci wicn cwo 

laniards, by which the ports are secured from flying open m 
a gale of wind, the bars resting against the inside of the 


bases, x66a Sir A. Mervvn Speech on Irish Aj^atrs 31 If 
they will not mannage with a Snaffle, perchance their H^ds 
may be brought into a Rane with a *Port-bit. X585 Records 
0/ Elgin (New Spald Cl ) 1 . 177 Na manor of persone . , 
witbm the kirk^aird^, to play at kylis, *poitbowhs, or ony 
uther pastime. *867 Smyth SailoVs Word hk , *Port-JIange. 
in ship-carpentry, is a batten of wood flxed on the ship's 
side over a port, to prevent water or dirt going into the 
port. 18*9 Crabb Technol, Duct , *Port-Hooks^ , for the 
purpose of hooking the hinges that aie fastened to the port, 
lid^ Ihd,, *Port-Ltdsi a sort of hanging doors that shut 
in the ports at sea. cx86o H Stuart Seaman's Catech, 71 
What are the portdids, or ports for? For closing the ports 
1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D iv, Thou shalt be broken., with a 
muzroule, “portmouth, and a martingall, *730 H, Eng, Hist 
Sr Gen, Reg, (1850) Iv. 260 A ^port mouthed Bitt. x8^ 
f!.t.!ZA Cook Cutis ^ Couplets xvi, The port*mouthed para- 
net. X7XO J. Harris Lex* Techn II, *Port-nmls, are such 
Nails as are used to fasten the Hinges to the Ports of Shipa 
G X850 Rudim* Nemig, (Weale) 134 Pori nails are similar 
to clamp nails, and used for fastening iron-work. 1537 in 
Arehmologia XLVII. 332 For a bumbardell d ^portpeces 
With iiij. diambers of one sorte, xxxvij,barrelles saltpetre, . 

VOL. VII. 


c. Ii En^cl, Belt. XVII 282/2 There were in the 
first peuod of naval history basilisks, port pieces, stock- 
mwleis, sakers, and bombards 16*7 Capt Suith Seaman’s 
Gram, vi. 27 The *Poi t ropes hale vp the Ports of the Ord- 
Woi d-dk* 1769 Fai coner 
Diet, Marine (1789), Voiles h Lest* *port sails, or pieces of 
canvas, depending from the port-hole of the ship, into which 
ttie ballast is thrown, to the side of the ballast-lighter. x8*9 
Crabu Technol Diet , *Pot i Sashes^ glass frames that ai e 
put into the cabin ports and other rooms at sea. 1769 
Falconer Bid Marine (1789), Sole.^ a name sometimes 
given to the lower side of a gun port, which however is 


*Port-Tackles, those which serve to haul up the Port-Iids.' 

Fort (poeit), sb A Also 4-8 portc, 5 pooit. 
[a. Y* port a carrying, bearing, manners, gait, etc., 
vbl. sb. f porter: see Pobt zi.i So It. Porto* Sp.. 
Pg porte J 

I. 1 . The manner in which one bears oneself ; 
external deportment; carnage, bearing, mien. 

i:x369 CiiKvcT^DeiheBlaunche 834 She had so stedfast 
countenaunce, So noble poite and mayntenaunce. ^*386 
— ^pet ^ And of his port as meeke as is a mayde X387-8 
i Usic Pest Love 1. v (Skeat) 1 73 Let Ihy port ben lowe 
m eveiy wiglites presence <?x43o Lydg. Mm Poems 
(Peicy Soc.) 143 (He] sauhe by ther poort that they stood 
iiidreede 0x440 Promp* Parv 409/2 Poort, of cownte- 
nawnce, g^Uts* x<x4 Barclay Cyt ^ Upiondvshm, (Percy 
DOC.) 2x Thus with proude porte to cloke theyr poverte 
X667 Milton P L iv. 869 With them comes a third of 
Regal port, But faded splendor wan 1704 Addison Poems, 
Campaign 4x7 ^di e^ie greatness, such a graceful port 
*803 WoRDSw Prelude ix. 146 His port, Which once had 
been erect and open, now Was stooping and contracted 
X874 Symonos Sk Italy 6 Greece (i8g8) f. viii. 155 She has 
the proud poit of a prmcess, 
b. Jig, Beanng, purport (of a matter) 

1568 Grafton Chron II. 721 The English Herault had 
shewed him playnely how to enter into the port of the 
treatie. X84Z Emerson LecL Times Wks (Bohn) II 249, 
* consider well this affirmative side, which has 

a loftier poit and reason than heretofore, 1876 Lowell 
Among my BKs Ser. ii, 283 Phrases of towering port, in 
which every member dilated stands like Teneriffe or Atlas, 
t c. Behaviour, conduct. Obs rare^K 
x^ Lambardc Etreiu iv xiv 563 A Writ of allowance, 
lebtifying that he hath found suerties for bis good poit, 
according to the Statute. 

d. Dignified carnage; stately bearing, rare* 

1633 Bp, Hall Hard Texis^ Prav* xxx 09 Which cany. , 

a kinde of port, and pleasure in their motion. 1873 Holland 
A* Bonmc* i. 9 The growing port of later years, and the 
ampler vestments are laid aside. 

e. ttansf, Habitormodeofgrowth(of a plant). 
rare. 

zTax Bradley Philos* Acc JVks Nat* 27 They have given 
the h’eminme Chaiacter to some Plants for the sake of 
their beautiful Flowers, or from the Port or Appearance of 
the whole plant. z88a Carden 10 June 402/e It [the 
Umbiella Tree} is somewhat straggling in growth, but this 
does not dctiact fiom its handsome port, 

2. Style of living; esp* a grand or expensive 
style ; state ; hence transf, social position, station. 
Now 9 are or Obs. 

1323 Ld Berners Froiss. 1 . xxvui A2 Eche of them kept 
a great estate and port, and spared nothynge. 1330 Palsor 
431/e He is nat worth two pens all men payed, and yet he 
kepeth a porte Jyke a lorde. xmo Abp, Parker Corr. 
(Parker Soc } 360 For that Mr Bickley is master of a house 
and keepeth thereby a port of worship, I think he would 
well seive the turn. x6S7 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 9 By 
his port and house he kept he was more like a llermite, 


Peace , put himself into a Port and Course of Living agree- 
able thereunto. x8o6 Scott Lett* 93 Nov., It became 
more and more difficult.. to keep the name and port of 
gentlemen. 1839 Keightley Htsi Eng 1 . 431 If they were 
spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen m their 
port and manner of living. 

fb. transf* A train of attendants (as indicating 
a splendid style of living) ; a retinue. Also Jig 
1543 Ascham Toxoph. Ded. (Arb.) *3 What tyme . , your 
highnes . tooke that your moose honorable and victorious 
lourney into Fraunce, accompanied with such a porte of 
the Nobilitie and yeomanrie of Englande 1577 R. S {pitli) 
TheCovrtof ciuillCourtesie Fithe furnished with apleasant 
port of stately phrases and pithy precepts. x6az Fle'^cher, 
Ptlgp’m I. u, well, madam, yeVe e’en as pretty a port of* 
pentioiieis — — > Vain-glory would seek more and handsomer 
II. 1 3 , Means of carriage, conveyance. Obs* 
at^ Chaucer’s Drente 29 That some gode spiiit, that 
eve, By mene of some curious port, Bar me, wher I saw 
peyne and sport. 

1 4 . The action of carrying ; the fee or price for 
carrying; postage, carriage. Ohs* 

*6x5 Lett E, India Co* (X899) III. 194 You are to pay the 
brin^r 5 mas poit, he hath promised me to make haste. 
1621 MABBEtr. Aleman’s Guzman dAlfsi* 24 He bethought 
himselfe of feigning a packet of Letters, and to put there- 
vpon two Ducats Port. *635 in Secret Committee on Post- 
Office (1844) 56 The further the lettres shall goe, the port 
thereof Is to be advanced. 1692 N, York Siai, in Laws ^ 
Acts N, Y (i6gd 74 For the port of every single letter from 
Boston to New York .nine pence. 
f6. W^eight that has to be carried or borne rare* 


the Soft Pillows groan under his Port. 

6. Something that is used to carry^ a carrier: 
t a. A socket attached to the saddle or stirrup in 


which the butt of the lance rested when carried 
upright, b. Some part of the handle of a swoid, 
? the hilt or gnp. Obs 

011548 Hall Chron*^ Hen, IV in One company had the 
plackard, the lest, the port, the burley, the tasses, the lam 
boys,.. all ^Ite, 1679 No X404/4 Lost almge 
agget handle Sword, with a Silver Hilt Cioss and Poit,.. 
the Hilt gilt m Ports 

c. A frame for carrying; spec, in candle-making : 
see qiiots 

*839 Ure Diet Arts 247 A frame, or port, as the woik- 
call It containing 6 rods, on each of which are hung 
18 wicks 1:1865 Letheby m Circ, Sc 1 * 93/2 The wicks 
aie cut into proper lengths by a machine, according to the 
SOI t of candle to be made, and then suspended from a lod 
or flame, called a port 
1 7 Veitery, (See quots.) Obs 

Armoury 11. 13-^2 An Harts Footing is 
called, slot, or portes. Ilnd, 188/1 Ports, or Slot, is the 
pnnt or tread of a Deers foot. 

1 8 . Mu 5 , (See quot.) Obs, rare 
* 7 * 7 *‘ 4 * CiiAMBTRs Cycl^ Port of the votce^ in music, the 
acuity and habit of makemg the shakes, passages, and 
diminutions 

9 . [fr. Mil. phr. Poit arnisf\ The position 
required by the order ‘ Port amis ' : see Poet w.l 2. 
Cf Cabby sb, 3. 

x^ Regul Instr Cavalry 1 30 The whole . drop their 
carbines smartly to the port. 1887 Times (weekly ed ) 
28 Oct. 18/4, 1 ., brought the rifle from the ‘slope’ to the 
‘ port 

tPorfc, sbf Obs, [Aphetic f. ME. apart, 
Appoet sb*^, a. OF. apart, F. apport, f apporter 
to bring; in med,L. (DuCange).] That 

whicb anything ^ brings in’, yields, or contnbutes; 
a customary or legal contribution, a payment in 
kind or money, by way of rent, tent-chaige, tri- 
bute, etc. ; in^ early use, the tribute rendered by a 
daughter religious house to the mother-house 
Also aPtnb,, as porf-com, port-tithe. 

X450 RqSs 0/ Parlt V, 19B/1 Fermez, Pensions, Portions 
yeerly, Portes, Annuitees, Feefermes, Kiiyghtes Fees, Ad- 
vowsons. *473 IhidNX 93/1 AGraunteby us to hym made , 

L ^ Cs by yeiCjtobe taken by the handes of 

tM Priour and Covent of Wenlok, *536 Cromwell in 
Mernman Life ^ Lett, (1902) II 8 Ye haue aledgyd that 

1 haue letten to Ferme the port tythe. 1541-4 m Bolton 
Stat, Irel (1621) 227 Which were not ..let to ferme for 
money, but only for porte of come or marts, or for poite of 
come and money 1715 Lond, Caz* No 5394/3 Port Cora 
lilt's yearly out of the Vicar’s Part of IGllrumpei Tythes. 

Fort (pooit), /iJ.® (df.) Plant. [Derivation ob- 
scure see Note below.] 

L The left-hand side of a ship looking forward : 
=! Larboard Opposed to Stabboaed, (Often 
in phr. to port, A-POBT.) 

In recent times generally substituted for the older lar- 
board to obviate misunderstandings arising from the simi- 
larity in sound of starboard and larboard By international 
convention, sliips, esp. steamers, carry a red light on the 
poit side. 

x6a5-44 ‘Manwavring Sea^-mans Diet,, To Port. Is a 
woid used in Conding the Ship, ,thw will use the word 
steddy a-Poit, or Stwdy a Star-boord, the Ship heeles to 
Port • Ijiing things neete to port, or the like* 1633 T Stas- 
roRD Pac Hib 111, viii (1821) 562 With two taklesnee might 
steere the Hoy either to Starboard or to Port. X748 A nson’s 
Voy I X. X04 The ship heeled .. two streaks to i^rt. 1813 
Southey Nelson. 1. 111 124 They, .put the helm a-poit, and 
stood after her again, 1844 Admlty, Order 22 Nov, The 
woid ‘ Port ’ IS frequently substituted .for the word ‘Lar- 
board’, and as the distinction between ‘Starboard’ and 
‘Poit* IS so much more marked than that between ‘Star- 
board ’ and ‘Larboaid it is their Lordships direction that the 
word ‘ Larboard ' shalf no longer be used. 2846 U,S, Navy 
D^artmeni Notice 18 Feb , It having been repeatedly repre- 
sented to the Department that confusion arises from the use 
of the woids ‘ larboard ’ and ‘stai board ’ in consequence of 
their similarity of sound, the word ‘port’ ts hereafter to be 
substituted for flarboai d *875 Bedford Sai loVs Pocket Bk, 
111. (ed. 2) 61 If two sailing ships are meeting end-on, so 
as to involve risk of collision, the helms of both shall be put 
to port) so that each may pass on the port side of the other* 
xSOf Pall Mall G 25 Aug. 8/2 The. port bow of the Cam- 
den struck the port of the Bione between her rigging* 

2 attnb* or a% adj. Situated on, or tamed 
towaids the left side of a ship ; « Laeboabd B. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer, tn Japan vii. 149 It was thought 
better to stand off on the port tack, in order to get well 
clear of the land. 1857 DurvERiN Lett, High Lot, (ed. 3} 
226 A promising opening was reported a mile or so away 
on the port-bow, 1875 BroroRD SmIoVs Pocket Bk i. 
(ed. 2} 21 The Port Wing Ship of a Column is the ship on 
Its extreme left. 1883 Lasio Times Rep* XLIX 332/x The 
Clan Stnclmr * was about to round Blackwali Point under 
a port helm. Mod* A green light seen on your port bow 
shows that a vessel is appioaching on your left front on a 
transverse course (the green light being shown fiom the 
starboard side of that vessel). 

[Note. This use of port m^ have arisen either from Port 
sib}, senses x, a, or from J^rt sh *, sense a. When the 
steering appamtus was on the right side of the vessel (die 
steereboora or starboard), it would be convenient, in orde 
to leave this free, to have the post (entering port) on tbe 
opposite side (the lade board or larboard). For the same 
reason, the vessel when in port, would naturally he placed 
so as to he with her larboanl alongside or facing the shore 
or port. For either reason, the lai^oard would be the port 
side. Port for larboard was in recorded use more than two 
cen tunes before it became official j the existence of Port v} 
indicates a still earlier colloquial use.} 

Fort (p6«Jt), shll [Slioiten^ form of 0 Porto 
{poine'), i* Oporto (Pg. 0 Porto, lit. ‘ the Poit’) 
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PORT. 


PORTA&B. 


name of a city of Portugal, the chief port of ship* 
ment for the wmes of the country, formerly also 
called in Eng. Port 0 Port{o. So F. 

Porto 1 A well-known strong dark-red wine ot 
Portugal, ha-nng a sweet and slightly astnngent 
taste. Also called Oforlo (tome), \ Port 0 Port 
wmSf ’\PoriOy and Pobt-winb. 

Formerly also csiSi^RedPoii, as opposed to White Port, 
a white wine of Portugal (now little imported) 

1691 Lottrell SnejRel (rS^r) H 314 Englgh ships that 
wc 3 to Bourdeaux and took m wine, and after saded to 
port 0 Porto, and then came home, pretending ft to “e 
port. 1603 Bacihoftaiian Sessions 21 But weve the best 
Red Port— What’s that you call Red Port?— a Wme Sir 
comes from Portugal c J717 E^iia^h^ 1 heir beer 
was strong,* their wine was port 1739 R. tr, Ueae^ 
ktndus* Grobianus 263 Wmes of ev*^ S^or^ Froin potent 
Cyprus down to humble Port. X 7®4 ^ Bace BarJiam 
Downs I 23 It was his constant custom to smoak tobacco, 
drink red-port. 1837 Mabryat Dog-Jiend xxx, I me^ to 
take my stare of a tattle of Oporto. 1880 Browning Chve 
77 Let alone that filthy sleep-stuff, swallow hold this whole- 
some Port « X889 N-W. Line, Gloss (ed. a) s v Red Port, 
ITie generation which is passing away, and their prede- 
cessors, always spoke of port wme as red port 
b. aitriL and Comb., 2 s port club, -dnming{^. 
andadj.), -negics ; port-bibbing, -complexioned adjs. 

1751 Sholustt JPm Ptc, IV xcvili, [One] who had shone 
at almcst all the Port-clubs in that end of the town. 


usual tumbler of hot port negus xpoo Daily News 
24 Oct. S0/2 The old days of port-complexioned dons. 

Port(p69Jt), sb 8 *5^. Also Sporte. (a.Gael.j>or/ 
tune, * Ir. prt time, jig (O'Reilly) J A lively 
tune, a cat(£, an air. 

MSI Kelly Scott, Prov 397 What the English call 
a Catch, the Scotish call a Port; as Camagies Port, Port 
Arlington, Port Athol, &c. 17 , in Scott Ptraie xv. note. 
You, minstrel man, play me a porte, 1805 Scott Dost 
Mtttstr, V. xiv, The pipe's shnll port aroused each clan 
1896 N Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 16 You played a port 
that makes poor enough all ports ever one listenol to. 

Port, sb,^, obs. form of (Sublime) Pobtb. 

Port (po®it), Also}- port©. \^¥,port-sr:^ 
'L,portdre to bear, carry.] 
fl. irctns. To carry, bear, convqi^, bring. Obs 
xSh6 J. Pits Poor Mads Benev,, Ps e, He did vs make, 
and port And guyde vs all our oayes. x6o8 Act ofKirh 
Session Aberdeen m CaUd Merc, 24 Aug 18x6 (Jam.) It 
hecumis the people*. to leave their sinaes qohilk porte on 
Gods judgmentis aganes us. a 1637 B. T onson Underwoods, 
EpithaL vu, The virgins^ Porting the ensigns of united 
two Bath crowns and kingdoms, m their either hand. 
as66x Fuller Worthies, Shre^sh, (1662) 11 i They 
[coals] are easily ported by Boat into other Shires. 3706 
PfiiLLiFS, To Port, to carry, as To port Books about to sell, 
i7tx in vaihRep Nisi, MSS, ComnuAp^, v. 178 They tad 
ported arms without hcense. 

2. Mil, To cany or hold (a pike or the like) 
with both hands ; spec, to carry (a rifle or other 
weapon) diagonally across and close to the body, 
so mat the barrel or blade is opposite the middle | 
of the left shoulder , esp. in the command Port 
arms * 

i6»s Markham SotUdser's Acetd, 23 [In] diarging [with 
Pikes] Port over-hand. Port vnder-hand i6m R. Boyle 
Treat, Art id War xpx And have caused myPike-mea to 
trail their Pikes, that they might not have been seen by the 
Enemy j which p shoulder’d, or ported, they would he. 
1688 R. Holme HI. xix. (Roxb ) 147/2 Port your 

pike, IS in three motions to take it by the But end, with your 
right hand, and beare the point forward aloft. 1803 Con^l, 
Drill tietjeant x8 In some regiments it is callea porting 
arms or preparing for the charge x8ao Scott Abbot 111, To 
mimic themotions of the warder as he alternately shouldered, 
or ported, or sloped pike 1833 Insir Caoahyi 36 
Ofiiceis recover swords , and ‘Port' them. 1877 Fuld 
Bxerc, Infantry 374 On the approach of any person, the 
sentry will port Arms, and call out Halt, who comes there ? 

Port (poaat), z>.2 Lfaut [f. Poet sbfi : cf. 
Staeboabd sb, and v ] 

1. trans. In to pout ike helm, to put or turn it 
to tbe left side of the ship ; also ellipt to port, 

xsta H. Smmmffahluyi's Voy. (i8og)1, 505 The William 
had her slerne post broken, that the rudder did hang clean 
besides the Sterne, so that she could in nowise port hernelme. 
x^[See/tf/.wm//As,Y Por-l 1627 Caft. Smith 
Gram ix 37 Port, that is, to put the Helme to Larhoord, 
and the Ship will goe to the Starboord. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P) Praise of Hempseed Wks. 65/2 Cleere your 
maine brace, let Me the bolein there, Port, Port the helme 
hard. 1704, J. Harris Lex, Techn, I s v , They never say 
^rboardthe Helm, but always Port xi , tho’ they say 
board the Helm, when it is to be put to the Right side of 
the Ship X829 Marryat F, Mtldmay xx, ‘ Port the helm ’ 
o ‘ F ^®lm *875 Bedford 

Sailor's Pocket Bk, iit (ed a) 59 Seamen are to be found 
who port at every light seen ahead, or nearly ahead. 

2. trUr, Of a ship : To turn or go to her port 
or left side, 

1890 m Cent Diet 1003 Wesim, Gas 10 Aug. 0/2 She 
was an unwieldy oil-tank m ballast, and for a moment her 
huge bulk, slowly porting, was bow on 

Port, w 3 [£ Post si.i] traw. a. To bring 
to port b. To land at, reach (a port), c. ttome- 
use. To furnish with ports or harbours. 
x6ia ^0 Nolle K, v i, So hoyst we The sayles, that 
muit these vessells port [vr, part] even where The heauenly 
lyraiter pleases. i 63 aLiTHGOW Trav vin 350 Coasting the j 


shear , I ported Ligorne, the gieat Dukes Sea-Haven. 
163s Quarles in viii 15s Uhe lyay to Heavn is 
thro^uSi the Sea of Teares Earth is an Island ported round 
with Feares. xtaS Earl of Westmoelland Oita Sacra 
(1879) 18 A fiesh-Mackerell Gale, whose blast May Port 
them in true happiness at last, 

Poirir, L^- Poet 

+1 trans. To furnish or shut in with a gate. 
Hence Po*rtod ppl, ct. Obs, 
ax^ Hall Chron , Hen V Bsh, The Englishmen had 
their parte only barred and ported x 6 x 6 B Jonson Mttsqnes, 
Hymenm, Barriers, Designing power to ope the ported 

Curling, (See quot and Poet sb,^ 3 b.) 

1831 Blackw Mag, XXX 971 Porting, is to come up, 
inter Scyllasn et Charyhdivi, 1 e to draw a shot through a 
strait formed by the stones upon the nnk , . , . _ 

Port, nonce-tvd, [f. Poet tntr. To 
dnnk port (cf. to ivtne). Also to poit tf, 

1825 sporting Mag, XV. 323 , 1 have ported and clareted 
it ‘ many a time and oft ’ with Sir John. 

llPorta (po®'ita). Anat, [L, agate; also applied 
to a part of the liver (Cic.). See Poet sh 3] a The 
transverse fissure of the liver, at which the portal 
vein, hepatic artery, etc. enter it : the portal fissure 
Also applied to a similar part in other organs, b. 
The vena portse or portal vein : see Pobtal a, 2 , 
X398 Trevisa Barth De P R v, xxxix. (Bodl. MS ) If 
21 b/r Oute of the hrode holownes of ke lyuour comek a 
veyne, J>at phisicians clepen porta c xjoo Lanf rands Ctrurg, 
26 Smale veynes J>at comen out of >e veyne J>at is clepid 
porta. X704 J. Harris Lex, Techn I, Porta, the same with 
Vena Porter 189s Syd Soc Lex,, Porta .term applied 
by anatomists to that lissure m the liver (the transverse or 
fissure) by which the vessels enter .Sometimes also 
extended to other organs.../', omeniorum a name for the 
foramen of Winslow P renmn, the hilum of the kidney. 
Portability (po sitabrliti). £f. late \j,portMlis 
PoBTABiiB + -iTy.] The quality or state of being 
portable ; fitness for being carried or moved from 
place to place, esp. with ease ; portableness. 

X667 Waterhouse Fire Lend 23 The River of Thames, 
and the portability of that which it brings up to the Keyes 
of London. 1669 Stormy Manner's Mag, 11. vi 68 This 
Quadrant I hold to he as necessary an Instrument as 
Seamen can use, in respect of its plainness , .and portability. 
X704 (j. Adams Nat. ^ Exp Plttlos, II. xxii. 476 xtoie. Of 
a form the most convenient for portability and readiness in 
management. X875 Jevons Money v 33 The poitahihty of 
money is an important quahty. 

Portable (poo*itabl), a, [a, portable, ad.late 
L. port&bihs that may be carried, f. portdre to beai, 
carry : see Poet v 1 and -able.] 

1. Capable of being carried by hand or on the 
person, capable of being moved from place to 
place , easily earned or conveyed. 

Often used to distinguish modified movable forms of 
machines or structures which as a rule aie constructed as 
immovable fixtures, portable derrick, dial, fence Jiimace, 
railway, steam citrine, etc 

exMo tr. Secreta Seexet, Gov, Lordsh, pi pat portable 
kynde. he banne, ]}s.t yn his name xacys hit, and berys it 
with hym clanly, he shal purchace reueience and honom 

Flat Jewell-ho in 36 A portable ynke to he caned in 
the forme of a powder in any paper, leather purse or taxe 
*597 A M. tr Guillemeau's Fr, Chvnirg IF xvib/t The 
Instrumentes of a little portable case atbs^ W. Gouge 
Comm, Heb. 11. (1655) 30a The [tabernacle] was a kind of 


portable Temple 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag v. xii. 40 
Very portable and fit for his Pocket 1706 Phillips, Portable 
Barometer 1730 A. Gordon Mafet 's A mphith 337 Portable 
Forms or Benches. x8ax J Q Adams in C Davies Metr, 
Syst, iiL (1871) 200 The pound weight should be a specific 
gravity easily portable about the person X83X Brewster 
Upiics xL §192 330 A very convenient portable camera 
obscura, 1837 W; Irving Copt Bonneville II. 192 He put 
up a small stock of necessaries in the most portable form. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm 30 Holding property not in 
lands but portable goods. 

b. Said of liquid substances congealed, and of 
gaseous substances liquefied, so as to be more con- 
veniently earned or transported 
1738 J Blake Plan Mar Syst, 53 Portable soop was 
recommended. 1836 W, Irving ta II 192 Five pounds 
of portable soup, and a sufficient quantity of diied meat to 


liquid were obtained at the Portable Gas-works, by subject- 
mg the gas produced by the decomposition of whale ofl, to 
a pressure of 30 atmospheres 1840 Punch XVII, oxh We 
have all heard of ‘ Portable Soup , Now we have ‘ Port- 
able Milk ’ A small jar of this solidified material, we are 
told, contains the equivalent of six gallons of fluid milk, 

0. ^g. Easy to cairy in the memory, to carry out 
in practice, etc 

*855 Fuller Ch Hist vri, L § 31 These Psalms were 
toereiore translated, to make them more portable in peoples 
menwries. X7X1 Steele No. 100 v 4 This portable 
Quality of Good-humour seasons all the Parts and Occurs 
rences we meet with. 

Supportable; bearable; endurable; that 
can be borne or tolerated Ohs 
c X500 Melustne^o^ To putte me to raisounable raunson & 
gyemrat portable to me, 1589-90 Reg, Privy Council 
6cof IV, 4S2 Fiaall watcheing, . stent or contributioun, or 
beiring 01 sustening of ony umer portable chatgeis x6o< 
Shaks Lear iii vi 1x3 How light and portable my pam 
f™ BiNHiNG^rw. (1845) 583 Ihe soul ^uts 

upon Him that unsupportable yoke of Transgressions, and 
Q portable yoke of His commandments 

t tJ Capable of carrying ships or boats; navigable 

1600 Hakluyt Foy III. 46 If you find great plcntie of 


tymber on the shoie side or vpon any portable riuer. X64S- 
^ Boats Ircl Nat Hist (i860) 21 The Nunc-water i& 
not portable but of veiy little barkes and boats, and that 
only when the tide is in x68s Wood Lift 23 Mar III 
136 A drie winter no flood . waters very low, not portable. 
t4. Portly. Obs, rare, 

X769 R Gumberland Brothers (180B) 29 He.. is a little 
peaking, puling thing ; I am a jolly portable man, as you see 
Hence Po rtableness, portability. 

1727 Bailey vol, II, Potiableness, capableness of being 
carried 

Portage (p6®*4ted5), sb,'^ Also ^ portaidg, -e. 
[a, F. portage the action of carrying, in OF. a tax 
paid on entermg a town, etc.asnied.L. portdiicuui 
‘idem quod valvamm theloneum* (Du Cange), 
also portdgtum, It portaggio, etc., f. L. portdre to 
carry . see Poet and -AGE.] 

I 1. The action or work of carrying or transport- 
ing; cairiage. 

[1232 m Rep, Secret Comm, P, 0 29 Pro portagio cere 
quam quesierit ibidem jd] CX440 PromP Parv 4x0/1 
Portage, of herynge, portagium 1463 Rolls of Parlt, V. 
497/2 Their diligence and labour of gaderyng, portage and 
payment of the seid somes. 1487 Naval Acc Hen VI i 
(1896) 32 Paid .. for the portage of the same ropes to the 
water side v» X577-87 Holinshed Chron HI. X20s/t 
Vessels that should be appointed for the portage and 
conueieng awaie of the said things, x6a6 G Poiter tr. 
Sarpis Hist Quarrels 138 They dispended yearely aboue 
an hundred crownes in the portage of Letters. 1630 M. 
Godwyn tr Bp HereforePs Ann Eng (1675) 92 Two 
diests . each of them required eight strong men for the 
portae. X710 G P O, Notice in Land Gats Na 4734/4 
The ^tes for the Portage of Letters are as follow iBap 
Jekvll Corr, (x8q^ 91 Cleopatra’s Needle is not to come 
fiom Egypt to Waterloo Place, as the portage would cost 
^10,000 [1870 Stevenson Trav, Cevennes (1886) 23, I 

must take the following items for my own share of the 
portage, a cane, a quart flask^ a pilot-jacket. ?h ] 

t D. That which is carried or transported ; cargo ; 
freight; baggage. Obs, 

X454 Cal, Anc Rec Dublin (1889) I, 283 Salte, ire, pych, 
rosyne, collys ne no portage that commyth within the 
fraunches of the saide cite in no shippis. 15x3 Douglas 
ASneis ni 11 6 ^e mycht haue sene the costis and the 
strandis Fillit with portage and peple thairon standis 
iS^sDocum, St Pauls (Czimdtn) 133 That no man.. pro- 
fane the church by the cariage of burthens, or baskets, or 
any portage whatsoeuer 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond, 
46 Fishermen, Passengers, and other Boats and Portages, 

+ o. Weight, as regards transport, Ohs rare* 
x6x2 Woodall Surg, MaieVlYs, (1653) 237 Such medicines 
as are small of dose, and light of portage X760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool ofQual, (XB09) iV. 152 Jewris of high value 
hut light portage. 

2. The cost or price of carriage; porterage; 
fi eight-charges; f also, a due levied m connexion 
with the transport of goods. Obs, exc. Jdist, 

1472-3 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 58/2 Almaner of Freghtes, 
Callage, Portage, Batellage, and other expenses, 

Parke tr Mendoza's Hist, China 61 Customes, dueties, 
portages and other rents x6oo Holland Ltoy il ix 50 
The Commons, .were freed of portage, toUage, and tribute. 
axbigt Donne Lett, (x65x) x6i Your last hath been the 
cheapest Letter, that ever I paid Portage for 1763 Smollett 
Traiv, (1766) 1 . 12 He saved about fifteen shillings portage. 
x86o J, White Hist France (ed 2) 51 The needy oaron was 
obliged to sign away his portage and tax on entrance with- 
in the walls, 

+3. Naut, Burden of a vessel ; tonnage, Obs, 
[1378 in Selden Mare Cl (1635) 192 Pnmerement, pur 
prendre de chescun Nief & Craier. de quel portage q'll soit ] 
1436 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 300/2 Shippes, eveiy of iiii»* Tonne 
portage, or lesse. x53x-a Act 23 Hen, VIII, c. 8 8 * All 
maner of shippes being vnder the portage of .viii C tonnes 
. might at the lowe water easely enter into the same. X59X 
Art, cone Admiralty ax July 8 34 Any Ship of the portage 
and burthen of fifty tunnes and vpwardes. 17x0 N Eng, 

Hist 4 - Gen, R^, (1876) XXX. aoo The Good Ship 

the Portage or Burthen of thirty five tuns or thereabouts. 
4. In Ml, mannert^s portage : A manner’s ven- 
ture, in the form of freight or cargo, which he was 
entitled to put on board, if he took part in the 
common adventure and did not receive wages, or 
which formed part of his wages ; the space allowed 
to a mariner lor his own venture or to be let by 
him for freight payable to him in lieu of wages ; 
hence, in late use, a mariner’s wages (in recent 
works, erroneously explained as his wages while 
in port) (Also cormptly Poetledge.) Obsolescent, 
[a 1200 Laws ofOleron c. 28 in Blk Bk, Admliy (Rolls) 
1 122 Est estably pour coustume de la mer que se les 
manners dune net soient a portage chascun deulx aura ung 
tonnel franc de frett. X37S I/iq, Queenborow c 5 ibid 
139 Entre Londres,, et la Rochelle en vendange prendra 
ung mariner huit souez de lover et le portage dung tonnel ] 
m J Latimer Merck Veninrers of Bristol (1903] 33 
I he veiry value of the Portage that the said maister, 
quart^ maister, or maryner shall hold for his wages in the 
said ship in the same viage 1522-3 Ordinance of Waters 
XU Gross Gild Merck (1890) J, 136 All manero mar- 
chandm and mariner portages commyng in ony shippe. 
*579 Reg Prwy Council Scot III 247 They have been 
m use and con^etude, past memorie of man, of portage as 
Me part of thair fie ana hyir for the said navigatioun. 1588 
HiCKOCKtr Frederick's Vty, 18 b, Neither doo theycarrye 
anye particular mans go<^, sauing the portage of the 
Marnners Md Soldiors x6sa Malynes Anc, Law^Merek, 
(1636) 104 A manner may keepe cither his portage in his 
owne hands, or put forth the same for fraight, and yet the 
bhip shall not stay vpon her lading of his portage 1648 
Doc Hist St, Maine HI. 376 For J part of thw Years 
Bortage;^2o. 1705 A Justice Gen Treat, Dominion Sea 
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349 7. he Seamen shall not lade any Goods upon their own 
Account, under Pretence of Portage, nor otherwise, without 
paying the Praight, except it be mentioned in their Agree* 
mentb [1809 R Langford Inirod 'irade 134 Fortage^ 
sailors wages while lu poi t, also the amount of a sailor’s 
wages for a voyage So in 1838 Simmonds Diet, 7'rade ] 
J847 Sir N. It, Nicolas Hut, Royal Navy II, ao6 Of 
niasteis and maimers who take extiavagant wages or 
poitage, contrary to ancient usage 

fig, 1608 SiiAKS Per III. 1 35 Thy losse is more then can 
Thy poitage quit, with all thou canst find heere, 

b. Comb, portage-bill, the register or account of 
the names and claims for wages, allowances, etc., 
of the crew of a ship. 

[i6yg see Porilldgl.} 1743 m W. B Weedeii Ecoti «§■ 
Sol Hut, N hng (1890) 11 469 mte^ A Portage bill of 
mens Names and Wages due on boaid the Snow Jolly 
Bachelor 1776 Rlwde hland Col Rec, (1862) VU 353 To 
amount of cargo, outfits and portage bill, of the schoonei 
Eagle, by Joseph Stanton, supposed 303 00 00 1705 Shipn 
MaUer\ Assist, (ed. 6) 7 Ship Favourite Nancy’s Portage- 
Bill ou a Voyage to St. Petersburgh 1890 W B Wcfoln 
hton, ijf Hisi, N, Rag, 11 460 Gridley curiously 
enough rejected the ‘ Poitage bill ’ of officers’ and men’s 
wages, 102 ^^s ^df fiom Siena Leone to Newport, 

II. 5 The carrying or transpoiUng of boats 
and goods from one navigable water to another, 
as between two lakes or rivers, or past a lapid or 
cataract on a nver. (Originally American ) 

1698 tr Hemiepuils Nm Dtsiov Amer, wui. 74 We . 
brought up our Bark to the gieat Rock of Niagara, where 
we were oblig’d to make our Poitage, that is, to carry over- 
land our Canow’s and Piovisions, and other Ihing'., above 
the great Fall of the River, which intciiupts the Naviga- 
tion. 1733 L. Evans Mid, BriU Colonies 16 They aie 
obliged lo make one or two very long Poi tages. 1856 Kanis 
Arct hxpl I. ix 96 We had a poitage of about three miles, 
the sledge being unladen and the baggage earned on our 
backs. X837 Livingsionl Trav, xv. 264 Five or six lapids 
with cataiacts, one of which could not be passed at any 
time wiiUout poitage. *879 J. W. BoDOAM-WiiLniAM 
Roiatffia it Rut, Oifiaua 144 We had to unload the boats 
and make a poitage of about two hundred yards. 

b. A place or track at or over which such port- 
age is necessary ; a break in a chain of water-com- 
munication over which boats, goods, etc. must be 
carried; » Cabby sb, 5, CAWRYim-place, 

1698 tr. Hennepuis Nlxo Duiov, Amer, xvm, 75 The 
Portage was two Leagues long, 1736 W Siiirlly in N, 
Hampsfme Ftov, FapeisYX 462 The poitage or carrying 
place at the fall of the Wood Crepk is not above 300 yds 
1807 P Gass 104 Captain Claike measured the length 
of tins portage accurately and found it to be z8 miles. 1089 
SiLVLHbON Master oj B iii, As we were cairying the canoe 
upon a rocky pottage, she fell, and was entirely bilged 

III. 6. alt} lb, and Ooinb,^ as po) la^ebce}, -duty^ 
-mone^j -path^ -Miott, si}'ap, itack : see also 4 b. 

1332 in Strype ElcL Mem (1721) II ir xii 345 Whether 
the receiuers of the kings monies and such like olficers had 
portage-money allowed them. i6sa HAt.vNis Anc, Law- 
Merch, 353, 1 lake the pcrill vpon mce of the carnage of a 
great masse of money; I may lawfully lake portage money 
tor my pames 1640 in Enlick London (1766) XL xSa All 
other goods . shall pay portage duties, lyao S frypc Stovds 
Surv, 11. 204/3 Concerning the transporting oi Beer beyond 
Sea, which they called linage 33eer, 1871 Huysius Red 
Rtver Exp, vii. 106 Indians and experienced voytigeurs use 
a long stiap called a ‘ portage strap '. 1894 J Winsor 
Cartier to Eionienae 258 The party began to carry the 
material .along the poitage track for twelve miles. 

fpo'rtage, Qbs, rau^K [f. Poet j^.3 + 
-AQifl.] Provision of ports or portioles, 

X599 SiiAKH. Hen, K, m. i, 10 Lend the Eye a terrible 
aspect * Let it pry through the poitage of the Head, Like 
the IBrasse Cannon. 

Po'rtage, v. [f. Pobtage tram. To cany 
or transport (boats, goods, etc.) over land between 
navigable waters ; to convey over a Portage 
5 b). Also with the place (rapids, cataract, etc.; as 
obj. ; also absoU Plence PoTtaging vbl, sb. 

1864 A. Gordon N, Brunsvikk in Vac, Tour, 508 Some 
falls where we were compelled to poi t^ge the canoes. x87t 
IIuYSins Red Rtver Exp, vii 105 The labour of ‘portaging * 
was very severe. x88e G. Brvcis Manitoba 34 PoTtaging 
around rapids too fierce to be faced. 1900 A. G. Bradley 
Fight Vi France for N, A mer, iv. 109 There were numerous 
rapids too, and shallows to be portaged. 


t Fovtague, 4gue. Obs. Forms: 6porty- 
gewe, -ingue, -ugue, 6-7 -ague, -egue, -igue. 
[App. a false singular deduced from porta-^ ports- 
gusi (Portuguese B. 3), taken as a plural, as if 
portables,'] A Portuguese gold coin, the great 
'crusado’, current in the i6flx century; its value 
ranged, according to time and circumstances, 
between fir. and ^4. loj. ; = Pobtuoab 4. 
Often kept as an heirloom or keepsake * see quots. 
iS3» in iStiype Reel, Mem, (lyaij I, xviii. 138 By Hasil- 
wood of the receipt iiy portagues xo.oo.oqi 13^ Bmy 
mils (Camden) 127 To my nece Harvy my portygewe of 
gold. 1577 Harrison hmlatid n. xxv, (1877) i, 364 The 
portigue, a peece veiie smemnelie kept of diuerse. 1579 
J, JoNxis Fnserv, Bodte 4 Soule i. xxviii. 54 Our Coyne, be 
they as little as Pence, or as great as Portigues. 1810 B. 
JonsouAlc/t I. Ill, No gold about thee? Bru, Yes, I haue 
a portague I ha' kept this halfe yeere. 1658 Phillips, For- 
leguet a certain Coyn m Gold, valuing three pound ten 
shillings. 

Portail (poeut^l). Arch, Also 5 - 8 * 71 ; 0 -aile. 
[a. F. portail fa9ade of a church, containing the 
principal door, also t city-gate ; — Latin type 
^poH&eulumj dim* ofL, porla gate, door. See 


Portal sb , with which this has been confused in 
Fi. and Eng ] «= Portal sb i 

1483 Caxton G, de la Tour F vj, She wente vp vnto 
a hyhe portayl or gate. x6oo Holland Lvoy x 368 They 
caused to be made a brasen. portaile in the Capitoll 1733 
Chambbrs tr Clerc's Treat Archit I 129 The Portau 
or Frontispiece of a Chuich, Palace, or any other great 
Building, shou’d always have a Rise of some Steps 1749 
Rhys Tour Spain ^ Pori (1760) 61 It.. has a noble Portail, 
in which are Thiee Gates 1823 P. Nicholson Pract 
Build, sgo Portail, the face of a chuich, on the side in 
which the great door is formed. 

Forbal (poeutal), sb. Also 4 -ale, 5-7 -all, 6 
-alle ; (6 porthal, 6-7 port(-)hall). [ME. a. obs 
F porial gate, ad poiidle city-gate, pot cb 

(Du Cange), orig. neut. oi portdlis adj , f. lj.porta 
gate ; see Port sb,^ and -al Cf. Portail ] 

1 . A door, gale, doorway, or gateway, of stately 

01 elaborate construction ; the entrance, with the 
immediately surrounding parts, of an edifice, esp. 
ofa large or magnificent building, when emphasized 
in architectural treatment. Hence often a poetical 
or rhetoiical synonym for 'door* or 'gate*. 

13 E. E A lilt. P A 103S pe portalez pyked of rych 
plate/ X 484 Cax ton Fables 0/ A l/once 1, T hat man whiche 
lay dede before the portail or gate of the temple rtxS33 
Ld. Bi knlks Gold, Bk , M Amel ii vii. (1536) X19 b, Ihaue 
seoe his . , portail and gates ful of knightes, & not mar- 
chauntis. x6oo Holland Livy xxx, xxi 754 The mome they 
laid downe in the very port-hall or entrie of the Senate house. 
X667 Mil'ionP. L , VII 375 Through Heav’n, That open’d 
wide her blazing Portals, 171 x Addison Sped, No. 39 f $ 
Erected over two of the Portals of Blenheim House. 1736 tr. 
Neysler's Ttav, I xxxvi, 323 The gates of the poital are by 
tiadition said to be the same which St Ambrose shut against 
the emperor Theodosias, till he had done penance. x8z3 
Scott lerw, i. v, Not a foot has thy portal cross’d x86s 
RtcJematls Goth. A rchtl, 424 The portals of Abbeville, . are 
some of the finest speciixiens of this style. X87Z R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi 76 Fling the portal apart The bride Waits. 

b. irons/. A valve of the heart ; a natural en- 
trance, as of a cave. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age 231 The great vein hath at its 
entiance into the heart, ceitain portals, fiom their form 
called vahnUs iucusptdes xSog-io Coltridgc Friend- 
(X865} 3 , 1 was reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, 
from Its northern poital, issues the iiver that winds thiough 
our vale. 1863 Baking-Qould Iceland 230 A river wending 
towards a poital of black rock* 

O-Jig. 

c 1590 Grccnh Fr, Bacon il 64 The brazen walls fiam’d 
by Semiramis, Carv’d out like to the portal of the sun. 
X39a SiiAKS rcH 431 Once more the luby-cobtir’d 

portal open’d, Which to speech did honey passage 
yield. 1593 — Rich, II, in. iii. 64 As doth the blushing 
discontented Sunne, From out the liene Portail ofthe East. 
1727-46 Thomson Sit miner Issuing fiom out the portals 
of tlie morn. 1846 Trench Mtrae, x, (1862) 2x6 JDeath, 
winch by the portal of disobedience had found entrance 
into natures made for immoitality. 

+ 2 . A space within tlie door of a room, par- 
titioned off, and containing an inner door , also, 
such a partition itself (sometimes made as a 
movable piece of furniture). Obs, 

«i6 ui Willis & Claik Cambridge (1886) II, 244 Wyth 

2 Poi tails, wherof one shall be at the parlour doore and the 
other at the great Chamber doore wythin the said College. 
Z369 Bury Wills (Camden) 155. I will that theas imple- 
ments,. the bencheinthe hall, the portail, and the skiyne 

shall remayne in and withe the howse 1398 [see 4^ X703 
T. N, Ciiy ^ C, Put chaser 2sg Porial .was us’d to signifie 
a little square corner of a Room, shifted oft from the rest of 
the Room by the Wainscot. 

3 . (See quols ) 

1706 pHiLLips,/^o/^^a/, a lesser Gate, where there are two 
of a difterent Bigness 1842-76 Gwilt Archit, Gloss, 
Poi tal, the arch over a door or gate; the framework of the 
gate ; the lesser gate, when there are two of different dimen- 
sions at one entrance 1873 Halb In His Name vni. 70 
A little side portal, which gave entrance to a vestry. 

4 . attrib. and Comb , portal arch, capital, door, 

gate, post, seat, way, 

xsga Greene Cony-Caichtng iiL Wks. (Grosart) X. 183 
Lifting vp the latch of the hall portail doore [he] saw nobody 
neere to troublehim. x3Q8in Willis & Clark (1886) 

IIL 325 Item a poitallDore to the vpper studdye. X793 
Southey yoan of Arc vn aga Narrow was the portal way, 
To one alone fit passage. 18x3 Scorr Tnernt, iii xviii, 
But full between the Warrior’s way And the main portal- 
arch, theie lay An inner moat. 1893 A Nurnn K, MeyePs 
Vov, Bran L aos The arched dooiway . . with its wide 
valves and portal-capitals of burnished gold. 

Hence PoTtalage, the construction of portals. 

X903 Architect 24 Apr. 269/1 Some sketches in connection 
with portalage. 

Fortal (po»*ital), a. Anat, [ad rogAX,. portdlis 
of or belonging to a gate (see prec.).] 

1 1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a door 
or gate * in quot applied to the valves of the heart, 

16x3 Crooks Body of Man 375 Not farre from the be- 
ginning [it] IS diuided or slitte into three small but strong 
portail membranes or values. 

2 . Pertaining to the porta or transverse fissure of 
the liver. Fortal vein : the veiia portse, or great 
vein formed by the union, of the veins from, the 
stomach, intestine, and spleen, conveying blood to 
the liver, where it divides again into branches \ also 
{renal portal or reni-portal vein), a vein similarly 
passing to the kidney and dividing into branches 
there, in many of the lower vertebrates, 


Hence applied to stiuctures, etc connected with the poital 
vein, as portal canals, the tubular passages in the liver, 
each containing a branch of the portal vein, hepatic artery, 
and biliary duct , porial circulation, the circulation of blood 
through the portal system; porial fissute, the transverse 
fissure of the liver, at which the portal vein enters it, the 
Porta ; portal system, the system of vessels consisting of the 
portal vein with its tributaries and branches. 

184^ Budd Bis, Liver ii The ducts accompany the 
arteries in the portal canals. Each portal vein, however 
small, has an aitery and a duct lunning along it. x83x 
Carpenter Phys (ed 2)333 This is teimed the poital 
system of vessels 1872 Huxley Phys 11 so The flow of 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, through the liver, to 
the hepatic vein, is called the portal circulation X873 
Huxley & Martin Elem Biol 227 The renal portal vein 
running from, the bifurcation of the pelvic vein to enter the 
lower outer bordei of the kidney x88x Mivart Cat 187 
One set cf canals diverge from the portal fissuie, and these 
aie called hepatic veins 18B8 Rolleston & Jackson 
Amm Lt/e 353 A renal-portal ciiculation or supply of 
venous blood to the kidneys exists m ail Amphibia, 

Hence Po ital-ve*nous a,, of or pertaining lo 
the portal vein. 

184s Budd Dts Liver 45 Mr Kiernan has applied to this 
. the term portal-venous congestion, 
t Portal, obs. erron form of Porta s. 
x 66 o R CoitB Power ^ Subj, 255 Popish Catechismc, 
Missals, Breviaries, Poitals, Legends and Lives cf Saints. 
1686 Evelyn Btaty jz Mar , The printing Missalls, Offices, 
Lives of Saints, Portals, Primers, &c. 

Fortalled,portaled (poo’jtald), a, [f Portal 
sb. + -ED 2.] Fumifabed with or having a portal. 

163s Heywood Hierarch, v, 333 [Nature] hath afforded 
hlan but one Tongue and that poi tail'd with hps andpei- 
cullib’d with teeth. X903 Holman '&sitsixPre-Raphaehitsm 
1, 8 New bui puses thiough nairow lanes and portalled walls. 
iiFortame'ntO. Mus. [It, ht. a bearing, carrj- 
ing.] A gliding or passing continuously from one 
pitch to another, in singing, or in playing a violin 
or similar instrument. Also attrib 
1774 J‘ Collier Mas, Tram 33 Her shake was good, and 
her portamento admiiably free from the nose, mouth, 01 
throat. 1789 Burney Hist, Mus, IV 40 Tulls, graces, and 
a good Portamento, or direction of voice. x8^ AtJwianm 
14 Sept 361/2 Madame Albani marred her efforts by ex- 
cessive indulgence in the portamento style 

Fortauce (pdoutans). arch Also 6 -annee. [a. 
obs F.portance action of carrying, support, favour, 
importance, etc., vbl. sb, f porter to carry, Port 
w.l: see -ance.] Carriage, bearing, demeanour 
(« Port 4 i) ; conduct, behaviour. 

1590 Spenser F Q u hi 5 In comt gay poitaunce he 
perceiv’d. Jbtd, 21 A goodly Ladie That seemd lo be a 
woman of great worth, And by her stately poi tance borne 
of heavenly birth. 1607 Shaks. Cor ii iii 232 Your Loues, 
Thinking vpon his Seruices, looke from you Th’apprehen- 
sion of his piesent poi tance. z88z Duffibld Bon Qutx, 1 1 . 
^04 A good knight errant « .with a gentle portance aud 
intrepid heart. 

Fortaut (pooutant), a. Her, [a F,porlaiit, 
pr. pple. of forter to carry, Port v"^: see -ant.] 

1 . Carrying. (Const as a pple. with direct obj.) 
1372 Bos&ewell Armorie n. 51 , 1 beareth Azure, an Ele* 
phante d’Argente, portant a turret d’Or. 

T]2. ssPORTATE. (? an error.) 
c xSaB Berry Encycl Herald. I Gloss., Portaie, or For- 
tout, a cross portate is so called, because it lies slopw, . 
os if It were carried on a man's shoulder. 1889 Elvin But, 
Her,, Portante 

Portary; seePoBTERY, Obs, 

Fortas, -eons, -es, -ess, -hos. Now only 
Htst. Forms : (3-4 poitehoxs), 4-5 portbors, 
-hoTis, -os, 4-9 -oua, -hos, -00s, 5 -oce, -oes, 
-oae, -ues, -eiaac(?), poortos, .Ftf, poiteus, -owis, 
-wis, 5-6 -as, -es, -us, Sc. -uus, -eouss, 5-9 
-uoiis, 6 -axs, -else, -eyso; -ew(a)fi, -10, -ones, 
-uos, -uess, -uys, -yes, 6-7 -ass(o, -ess(e, -oose, 
-uouse, -use, 6-7 -house, 6-8 -uass, -uis, 6-9 
Sc. -eons, 7 -ise, -lus, -uise. )8. erron, 5 portor, 
pi. -eres, [ME. {portehors) porthors, a. OF. 
portehors, 13th c. (= med.L. portifonum, 13th c. 
in Du Cange) a portable breviary, f. ports, im- 
perative of porter to carry (see Port + hors 
h, forts out of doors, abroad.] 

I. A portable breviary in the mediseval church. 
[1249-38 in Camden Misc, (189s) IX. 23 Item liber poit^ 
hors, qui est Vicanj. c x9So Nevwiinster Car/tu (187^ 
273 Unum portehors ] 1377 Lancl. P, FI. B. xv. laa A 
portous bat sbulde be his plow, placebo to se^e. c 1380 
WvcLiP ms (1B80) X04 Newe costy portM, antifeners, 
graielis, & alle o|»ere bokis, e Chaucer Shipmtm s P 
13s By god and by this Porthors I®, rr portoos, portosj I yow 
swere. 14 . Voc, in Wr -Wulckcr 6^/10 Porto/orium, a 
Porthos. 14. . Nom. ibid 7*9/31 Hoeporiffenum, a portas. 
1426 in B.E. Wills (1882) 70 My masse^kei my Mrtus. 
CX440 Promp Paro. 410/1 Poortos, tooke, porti/tmium, 
brevtanum, i^Test. Ehor. (Surtew) II 227 AGraile, 
a Manu«ll, a litelPortose, the which the^saide Sir Thoinas 
toke w^ him alway when he rode, 1460 Edw (IV) as Earl 
OK March m Ellis Ortg. Lett, Ser. i I. to Beseching your 
good lordeschip to remembre our porteux. cx47S 
in Wr-Wuleker 75S/i9 Hoe pot tif or mm, a portes, 1483 
Caxton Gold Leg. 427/1 [He] bare euer with hym the 
byble & his breuyary or portoes. 1507 Pilton Churchv}. 
Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 52 A grettportuosof prynte. 1519 
Sih Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm, sss/a A lytelle Portei^s 
called our ladyPortewas. xsaaTmoALE Obed, Chr Man 
71 b, That know no moare scripture then is wntten m their 
portoues. IS3« Falsgr. 237/1 Poi tyes, a preestes boke, bre- 

144 - a 



POBTCULLIS, 


POBTAS. 

ruaym Kai Ltvtc Wills C1857) II* X3 My ij poiteu{> iS33 
MoBfc Wks. 848/1 Itt btede of a loog portuom, a 

bhorte primer shall serue them. 1534 — CotnJ,apU lrto» 
r \v. (1S73) 3t b, No such praters are put in the Priest^ Por- 
as for as I can heare iS49 Act 3 ^ c m 

§ I All Bookes called Manuelles Legends Pyes Portuyses 
Prvmars .shalbe .abollished ax^SiaPore Hclpeio^m 
Hazl £ P P 111 256 And also the Paraphrasies, Moche 
dvfferyng from your portaises, They wolde haue dayly 


Priest more perfite in his Porteise. 1^3 Stubbs AMtt, 
A6us. n, (1882) 77 As the doting papists did thw blas- 
phemous masses out of their portess^ « 1604 Hairier 
C/trcn, Irel {1633) 130 Laurence the Archbishop (whom it 
bad beseemed better to have beene at home with his port- 
house). x6xt Bible Tratts/, Pref, 9 Their Seruice bookes, 
Portesses, and Breuianes. 164* ^SMECTyMKUus’ Vmd 
Answ V. 66 The Liturgie is never the worse, because the 
words of It are taken out of the Roman Portuise. xyix 
Hearne Collect (O. H. S ) III. 17S Breviarie or portuass for 
the Quire. 1817 Scott H Introd.82A monk 

from Melrose, called, from the porteous or breviary which 
he wore in his breast, a iook-a^osoM, X846 Maskell 
Moft Pit. I. p Ixxjcwi, The Portiforium, with its various 
English names of. Portuis, Fortuasse, Porthoos, and Port- 
fory X890 St John Hope m Archmalogia Lll. 706 A 

13.^ 1^5 Mann* 4 Homeh, (Roxb.) 284 A portor 
I? os] ofSalushuryuse. 1300 m GviiU Mag Dec. (1837) 
571/2, y porteres, off the gefte off Syr Rye Long, 
fa, tran^, A manxml subject). 

1308 Tnuelve Virtues o/afU Nobleman ad fin (Jam.), Heir 
ends the Porteous of Nohlenes. i6ax Burton Anat* Mel iil. 
h IV 1 (1651) 339 Their whole books are a Synopsis or bre- 
viary of Love, the portuous of Love, Legends of Lovers 
lives and deaths, 
c ailrib, 

1458 Yatton Churchm* Acc, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 For 
^dyng ij portoce bokys. 1349 Chaloner tr. Erasm on 
Folly Pujo, As long as they mumble ouer theyr mrtes 
seruice. 13^ Bale Eng* Votaries 11. L iij, The order of 
portasse men. 

Sc* Law* Hji latex «?//.) *Aioll 

of the names of offenders, which, by the old prac- 
tice of the Justiciary Court, was prepared by the 
Justice-Clerk from the informations of enmes fur- 
nished . . by the local authorities* (W Bell DtcL 
Law Scotl^* 

1436 Sc, Acts yas /(1814) 11. 23/2 It is .or(lanit,])Rt al 
crownans sal arrest .. all pauu fiat salbe gevin nym in 
portuis be 1>e Justice clerk, & nane vthir. c 1470 Henryson 
TaU of Dog 128 Quhilk hes ane porteouss of the indyte* 
ment. 1583 Peg* Privy Council Scot 111. 491 The porteous 
and roUis of the last justice air .. wes deliverit . to be 
execute x^ R<^eU ProcHatn, it July in Lond Goa, 
No 4456/x That Porteous Rolls be orderly and in due time 
taken up, conform to the Law and Custom In such cases. 
173a J.XouTHiAN Form of Process 230 Form of the^Por- 
teous Rolls. Names of the Criminals and theii Designa- 
tions.. Names and Designations of the Witnesses. . . Indict- 
ment. xBn C Inmes Zed, Scott Legal Antiq, 301 The 
Raven is like a false crowner who has a porteous of the 
indictment 1883 Omond Ld, Advocates Scot 1. 287. 
Hence i*Fo*xta8, portesa, v, {Obs, nonce-wd,), 
iram, to include among the samts named m the 
breviaiy ; to canonize. 

X370 Foxe a, ^ M, (ed. a) 1217/x Affer an hundreth 


yeares expired, they shal also be shryned and poi 
dyiim as they did m that quaxell of the Church ofRome. 

tPort-assiet. Oh. rare* \pA*Y.forte~assUiU^ 
f, PoBTjB- + assiette plate,} A dujk of metal, wood, 
etc.} placed under a plate or dish. 

1663 Rutland MSS. (1905] IV, 541 For 8 balls of box, 
with binges and hesps, for the feet of the 2 sylver portas* 
Sietb, 2S. 

Fovtate (poaut^), a. Her, [ad. L. portdtus 
carried, borne, pa, pple, of fort&re to cany.] In 
cross prtate^ a cross represented in a sloping posi- 
tion Ipn htnd^^ as if earned on the shoulder. 

1362 Lbigs Armene 54 b, Wherefore call you the same 
portate? For on this iasnion itlaye on Christes showlder, 
who bare the same to the mounte of Calvary 137a Bosse- 
WELL Avmone 11. 99 b, A Crosse portate in his propre 
coloure. X7«3 Coats Diet Her. av, A Cross-Portate, 
lies athwart the Escutdieon in Bend, as if it were carry’d 
on a Man's Shoulder, c x8a8 [see Portakt 2]. 

Fortatile (poeutatil, -toil), a. NowTvrm [ad. 
tiied.L. portMtlris (obs. F, fortatil) that may be 
carried, f, L. portdre to carry ; see -atilb ] 

1 1 . Her, « prec, Ohs. 

1587 Fleming Contn, HoUnshed III, 1355/2 A crosse 
portatile gold, to the lower end whereof this distichon is 
fairelie fixed 

2. Adapted for carrying; « Pobtablb, Porta- 
tive a. I esp, (in later use only) of an altar. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp 4B6 Some [furnaces] are 
portatile ^d rotund, 0x660 Conten^. ffsst, Irel, (Jr. 
ArchaeoL »c.) IJI, 143*^^3000 sterling was gmen |he Leil* 


tenant in readie coine, ahhis portatill'armcfi [etc TL "x7xo tr. 
Dupins Eccl. Hist. i6fA C. I. ii. xxxn. 198 That Bishops 
shall not. , consecrate portatile altars without necessity. 1845 
Ecclestol(^istlN 86 we think the Bishop ought., to have 
earned a portatile altar. 

Ohs,rare~*\ \pA.'L.port^tdtueiH 
carrymg, n. of action from portdre to cairy.j 
The action of carrying ; carnage. 
x6^ Flecknoe Ten Years Tram. 67 For the commodity 
pf Iraraque,^and portation of Merchandise, 

Portative (pooutativ), a, and sh Also 5 -if(f, 
4-6 -yf, 5-6 -yue, 6 (portetyve). [ME. 
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porlatifyO., Y.po}tattf,-iveoL], that may be earned, 
f. L poridtitSf^Oi, pple. of portdre to carry + -ivu.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Adapted for carrying from place to place; 
portable ; spec applied to a kind of small organ 
(cf. Positive a, 14) see B. i. Now chiefly Htst. 

X377 Langl. P. pi B 1. 15s Portatyf and persant as >e 
poynt of a nedle, c 1391 Chaucer Astral Prol. 3 As fer- 
forth and as uarwe as may he shewed in so smal an instru- 
ment portatif. i43*“So tr. Htgden (Rolls) V 133 Syngenjge 
masse in secrete places on awters portative, 13x8-19 IV ill 
of Issley (Somerset Ho), To the said church my portatyf 
organes. *568 Grafton Chi on, I, 8 Portatme tents or 
l^gings, vsed hytheShepeheardes. French Pastry 
Cook 22 Others have portative Ovens 1849 J Whiteside 
Italy xin, (i860) 439 The Pope is earned in his portative 
throne to the ffont window. 1905 Ch, Times 30 June 842/ 3 
The portative organ, which could be earned in procession 
and played by the same person. 

'I* fa. Of a bishop (repr.L.^r/n///w t see PoiiTA- 
tHjB) * Not having a fixed diocese. Obs. 

1530 J. Coke Eng 4 Fr. Heralds § 196 (1877) *^4 The 
bysshop of Rome maketh bysshoppes portatyves, 

2 . Having the function ofcariying or supporting. 

x88t Fitch Lect, Teaching y. 124 Some study, of the wise 

and pracucal distinction . . between what he calls respecuvely 
the ' portative \ the * analytical the ' assimilative ^ and the 
‘index* memory would he of gieat value 1887 Gumming 
Electricity 37 So [to] determine its portative power [i.e. of 
a horse-shoe magnet]. xSga Amer, Ann Dc^Apr. 86 It is 
far from my purpose to lend encouragement . . to any practice 
of making the memory a portative faculty. 

33 . sb. 1 . (usually pi.) A portative organ: see 
A. I. Obs exc. Hist. 

c 1430 Holland Homjlatnts Claryonis lowdeknellis^orta- 
tiuis, and bellis xsafi-y Rec. St, Maty at Hill 341 Rec’ of 


VU1 d, XS33 Weaver IVells Wills (1890) 94 1 o my church 
of Norton a payre of portetyves that stand m the chauncell 
ther. iSSa Inv, Ch, Goods (Surtees, No 97) 97 One peyre 
of portatyves. 1633 J- Clarke Twofold Praxis 25 Harpers, 
luters, such as goe with .portatives, bagpipes, recorders. 
1883 A, J. Hipkins m Grove Diet Mus, IV. 303/2 The 
organ ana portative end at g^ instead of d^^ 

•f 2 . A poitable breviary = Portas i. Obs. 

1454 Test, Ebor (Suitees) II 17s My Portatyue which 
J say opon my selfe, and my rede Smter 
•j* 3 ? A tray or other carrying utensil. Obs, 

0x483 Liber Nt^r m Househ, Ord, (1790) 75 Ewers, 
lavours, and cupboarde-clothes, cuppe-clothes, hangeib, 
ferreis, and portatives Ibtd 76 One page . to helpe to 
wasshe barrelles, portatives, tubbes, pottes, or cuppes. 
t Fortator. Obs, rare. Forms 5 -ur, 6 -oxir, 
7 -or. [a A^,poriatoiir^r^is%, Y. porlaieur 
in Godef.), ad. L. ^portdtdr-enii agent-n f, portdre 
to carry.] A bearer, carrier, supporter 
CX485 Digby Mysi, (1882) ni. 306 Also I am be prymatt 
portatur next heueyn, yf lie trewtb be sowth, & that 1 lugge 
me to slcryptur X539 Si. Papers Hen, VIII^ IV 562, I 
haue send this present portatour to the Kingts Hienes , 
amply instructit with my n^d, as he will informe 50W 
ax66o Contemp, Hist Irel, (Ir. Archaeol. Soc.) 1 158 Some 
of the ministeis, portators of this money, ihd. III. 68 
Tellinge. .that he was portator of both his parents curse. 
Portature, obs. ecron. form of Pobtraitueb 
P ort-faar, Port-fait: see Port sbX 6 b, sbJ^ 6. 
t Fort-ca*iion, -ca*zixLOn. Obs, [f. Port 
j^.^(?) + canony Canion.] An ornamental roll 
around the legs of breeches : » Caniof. 

X663 Butler Hud, i. iiL 926 The French .. Now give us 
Laws for Pantaloons.. Port cannons, Pernwigs, and Fea- 
thers 1677 [see Canion] a x68o Butler Rem (1750) II. 
83 He walks in his Poitcannons like one that stalks in 
long Grass. 

Portch, -6} obs. forms of Poboh. 

Portolose, i-clase, obs. var. Portcullis. 
Fort-crayoii(p6ejt|krei*pii), iipoi^e-crayoxi 

(portjkr^yon). [eA.Y,porte-crayom see Porte- and 
Cbayof.J An instrument used to hold a crayon 
for drawing ; usually a metal tube split at the end 
and held by a sliding ring so as to grasp the crayon. 

X730 T. Page. Art Paint, 4 Black Lead in the Lump., 
used m an Instrument called a Porto-Crion. 1769 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc, 11 (1876) 324 That the port crayon ougnt 
to be for ever in your hands. Athensum 6 Axlz 182/2 
[They] desire us to say that the testimonial is not a°pencil- 
casej hut a ‘port-crayon ’ X887 Ruskin Pisderitall. ix. 
304 He painted a charming water-colour of me.. with a 
magnificent port-crayon in my hand. 

Foirbctlllis (poitk»*lis), sb, (Formerly often 
wntten as two words or hyphened.) Foims . 4 
porteoules, portcoles, port colioe, 4-5 porte- 
oolys, 5 porto-oolis, portecoles; -koles, port- 
oolys, -isse, (-culer),porte ooliase, porte oolyse, 
poortoolys, ^colyoe, portoulis, Sc, -culys, 5-6 
Sc, portcul^eis, -oulos, 5-7 portculliso, 6 port- 
oolyse, -ece, -ice, -is, porte coullys, -colioe, 
portoudlesse, -ize, port collice, port-oiillies, 
(portonliouse) ; 6- portcullis, (6-8 i-oullioe, 7 
-Gulleis). 4 porcules, (5 -ouUer), 6 purco- 
loys, -oholis, -ious, percollice, -ois, -puUyae, 
6-7 percullis, -ioe, 7 purculleis, -ess, peroullas, 
par-ouUis, porculaoe. 7. 6-7 portolose, 6-8 
portcluse, [ME. a. OF, porte cohice {c 1200 in 
Godef.) lit sliding door or gate, f. porte door, 
gate + couletce (mod.F, coulisse)^ fem, of 

couhts adj. flowing, gliding, sliding .-L. type 


hdldttaits, {, L. cd/dt-tes, pa. pple. of cdldre 
to strain, filter, m Romanic (F. couler)^ to flow , 
see Coulisse. The 7 foims simulate F. close^ fem. 
pa. pple., closed, shut. The forms portctileres^ etc. 
(in sense 2) are app. eironeous with r for s, (The 
plural was m early use the same as the sing.)] 

1 . A strong and heavy frame or gratmg, formed 
of vertical and horizontal bars of wood or iron 
(the vertical ones being pointed at the lower end), 
suspended by chains, and made to slide up and down 
in vertical grooves at the sides of the gateway of 
a fortress or fortified town, so as to be capable of 
being quickly let down as a defence against assault. 
civgs Arth, Merl 8320 AUe the gates thai schetten fa^t 
Ana lete falle port colice on baxt 0x400 Sir Beues 
(E.E.T S.) 67 note (MS. S ), With brugges and portecules 
Ibid, aio pe portcoles weren draw, c 1400 Y-wmne ^ Gaw, 


674 At aither entie was, i-wys, Stray tly wioght, a poit- 
culib. Shod wele with yren and stele CX440 Pfomp Parv 
410/1 Poort colyce, antephalanca c 14^ Merlin 254 At 
eche entre two poite ci^yses and stronge yates covered 
with Iren nailed* CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 506 A cruetl 

{ )ortar gat apoii the wall, Powit out a pyn, the portculys 
eit fall CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv 518 He 
sholde put It vndei the porte colis&e that it sholde not be 
shet lightly agen. 1333 Stewart Crofi, Scot, (Rolls) II 13 
Drew draw bnggis. ana lute portcufaeis fall, a x^a Lelano 
ttin, I. X07 The which Ward m the Entering is exceding 
sti onge with Toures and Portcoleces 1363 Golding Cssar 
(1565) 13a b, Towres were plauncherd, and battlementb 
and portcolyses of timber &et vp. x6oo Heywood ist Pt. 
JEdw. IVt wks. 1874 1. 15 And tear in pieces your port- 
cullises. x6oo Holland Ltzy xxvn xxvni. 650 The rope 
was let goe, at which the port-culhes hung, and it fell 
downe with a mightie noise. X667 Milton P, L, 21. 874 
And towards the Gate rouling her bestial train, Forthwith 
the huge Portcullis high up drew. 1808 Scott Mamt vi. 
xiv, Dp drawbridge, grooms— what, Warder, ho I Let the 
portcullis fall 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. i, Under the 
portal as he entered, hung the grate of the portcullis. 

|S X3 Coerde L, 1929 Porcules. and ^tes up he won, 
And let come in every man. 0 Ld Berners Iluon ci 
33S For hast they cut a sender uie corde that lielde vp the 


X25 A Portall, with a Percollois ahhexed to it, 1 

which Percollois by the cutting of a small cord, was a 
present defence to the gate, X607 Topsell Fonrf Beasts 
(1658) 160 In those trees they hang up a gieat par-cullib 
gate. 0x6^ Chapman Alphonsus iii* Playb 1873 III. 249 
Some speedily let the Purculless down z688 R. Holml 
Aimouryvi ix (Roxb) 390/1 The Earle of Worcester . . 
used for his badge a paire of stocks, or close Poiculace 
Y x^S Higins Juntud Nomencl, 395/2 Catarotta, a 
portcluse or peicullice. 1598 Stow Surv vil (1603) 29 
Ibere hath beene two Fortcloses 1640 Somner Aniiq. 
Canterb 14 The Waterlocke, through which in Arches, with 
a Portolose, the Rmer now passeth. X773 Genii, Mag. 
XLIII. 536 The gate-house is still standing which is forti- 
fie^with a port-cluse or poit-cuUis. 

c x43^ydg. Mtn Poems (Percy Soc ) 237 For upon Jbesu 
al parfitnesse is foundid, Our poortcolys, our holewerk, 
and our wal c 15x0 More Picns Wks. 8/2 A sure port- 
cuUouse against wicked spirites 1609 Holland Avtm. 
Marcell xxv. viii. 277 That the Emperour .would in the 
same state keepe this citie, the strongest port-cluse and key 
of all the East. X635 Quarles EmSl, 11 ix. 97 Ah, where's 
that pearle Percullis [l e. teeth], that adorn’d Those dainty 
two-leav’d Ruby gates [i.e. lips]? 

2 . A figure of a portcullis, as an ornament 01 
a heraldic charge. In Her, also applied to a design 
foiled of a number of vertical and horizontal strips 
crossing each olher over the field; also lattice 

The portcullis was the badge of the Beauforts, and hence 
of then descendants the Tudor sovereignb. 

[c X449 in Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 221 The castelle is wonne 
wheie care begowne, The Portecolys [= Edmund Beaufort] 
is leyde adownc ] 1483 tn Mat. tllusir. Reign Hen VI I 
(Rolls) II x6 To Mathew Hoberd, Gotdsniyth& for making 
of cv. porcuhers of siluer and gilte Ihd, 18 For setting of 
a trappour of purpulle veluet wt cii, portculereb therein. 
15x3 m Willis & Clark Cambridge (18B6) II. 347 All the 
Wyndowes also with Rosez and purcholious. 1363-4 Ibid, 
571 A gieate Rose A ilowerdelice and a purcholis in the 
weste wyndowe. xsas Act 14 (y 15 Hen, VIII, c. 12 All 
suene farthinges. shall haue vppon the one side thereof 
Ae printe of the port collice. xs6s Act 8 EUz, c 12 § 2 The 
Queenes Highnes Seale of Leade, having the Portecullieb 
crowned, ingraved on the one syde thereof 1697 Evelyn 
Numisin 111 87 A pensile Cataracta or Portcluse and 
Coronet between the Chains 1711 Hickes Iwo Ireat 
Chr, Priesih, (1847) II, 361 The rose, portcluse, fleur-de-lib, 
and h^, are crowned 1864 Boutell Her Hist d Pop, ix. 
so In Heraldry, a Portcullis is always represented as having 
rings at its uppermost angles. 

3 , fa, A popular name for the silver halfpenny 
of Queen Elizabeth (the smallest silver coin issued 
by her), which bore on the obverse a portcullis and 
a mint-mark. Obs, b. Portcullis coins^ money , 
a name given by numismatists to the coins (crown, 
half-crown, shilling, and sixpence) struck by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600-2 for the East India Company, 
having the figure of a poitcuUis on the reverse. 
(Cf quot. 1523 in sense 2.) 

[pf* *597 Bacon Ess Ded., The late new halfc-pence, 
which though the biluer were good, yet the peeces were 
small 3 

*599 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Bum, nr, vi, I had not 
so much as the least Portcullice of Coyn tefore. x6oo Row- 
ULUDzZett Humours Blood xix 25 Then doth be diue 
into his sloppes profound, Where not a poore port-cullice 
can be found, *784 Pwkwton 16B The Port- 



PORTCULLIS. 


cullii coins of Llizabelli, coined in rivalbhip of the Spanish 
king of difieient sizes from the crown downwards 1898 
O B. Rawlings S^ofy Brtt Coinage ig6 They [coins for 
use of the K»I C} are called the *poitcullis money’ horn 
then reverse type 

4 . Title oJt one of the Pnrsuivants of the English 
College of Arms, from his badge. 

x6i6 Bullokar Eng Expos , Pe^ctdlis^ the name of an 
otllce of one of the Pursiuants at aimes 1631 WncvLB 
Anc F%in Mon 682 Segai being Portcullis Pursuiuant of 
Aimes m the yeare 1586 x6^ Blount Glos^ogr, s v 

ITarold^ There be four others called Marshals or Pursui- 
vants at Ann& those aie Blew-matitle, Rouge-cross, Rouge 
dragon, and Percullis. 1723 Lond. Gaz, No 6084/5 Port- 
cullis, Pursuivant of Arms. 1905 Whitaker^ s Ainu 157/1 
Arms, College of, or Heralds’ College. . Four Pursuivants, . 
Poitaulhs, Thomas Morgan Joseph Watkin. 

1 6 . (?) Name of some room m an inn, Ods, 

163* Hcywood Fair Maui of West i, WK 1874 11 , 268 
Besse, you must dll some wme into the Portcullis, the 
Gentlemen there will dunk none but your drawing. Ibud 
m 291 Enter ike KtUhtn-mazd Maid 1 pi ay forsooth, 
what shall I leckon for the lolle of Ling in the Poit-culUs? 
Portcullis^ V, In 7 portoulUoe, perculhs, 
puroullise. [f, prec sb.J irans. To furnish with 
a portcullis ; to close with or as with a portcullis 
*593 SiiAKS. RicL //, 1 111. 167 Within my mouth you 
liaue engaol'd my tongue, Doubly percullist with my teeth 
and Hopes, xSxx^ioKiOiRasieUaie topurcullise, axS\o 
Day l^arl. Bees (i88i) 25 nate^ Portculhce up the gates j 
liees poore and base 

PortcuUised (pojtkr; list), a. Also 6 port- 
oolized, -ouUiz’d; 6. puroullemed, 7 per- 
oulliB^dy percullist^ ? 9 peroulaoed. [f, piec. sb. 
or vb. + -BD.] 

L Furnished with or having a portcullis ; closed 
or barred with or as with a poitcullis. 

1573 N RoscARR0CKmBoiiSeweUi4r;/wm Prelim Verses, 
A humo building olde, Poitcohzed and bard with bolts. 
XS98 DitAVioN Heroic, AV, Moi timer to Q, Isabel xxk 
And all those Townes,. Withm their sliong port-cullu'd 
Ports shall Hu 1598 FLonio, Caiainiiot pui ctilleiiied 01 cata- 
laclcd. x6xx Hlywood Gold, Age iv. 1, Wks. 1874 III. 58 
The lesL keep watchfull eye On your peicullist entrance. 
(11x763 SiiBNsrONL Piogr, Toitie 11. xx8 The stately foil, the 
turrets tall. Portcullis^ gate, and battled wall. x86x M 
Pai iibON Am. (x88q) 1 . 45 A lofly massive front with three 
foi lifted and poilcullised galewayb 
2 Jler, (See quot.) Cf PoitTOULLis sb. 2 
x8a8 Blkky KneyU, II ct aid I Gloss,, Pmtcnlhsed^ haired 
upright and across, aftci the form of a portcullis, termed 
.ifso laituui. 1883 OciLVii., Petciilacedi m her, latticed. 
Forte (pO'Ut), Also 6-8 port, [a 
in full la Mliine Poitc = It, la Porta SuUinia^ 
transl, Turkish (Arabic) 5i.p>b, hdb uCdliy^ lit. 

* the sublime, high^ or lofty gate the ofiicial title 
of the central office of the Ottoman government, 
comprising the office of the Grand Vezir, of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of the Council of 
State (Redhouse, Turkish Lex. 1890). ‘Gate’ 
is supposed to refer to the ancient place of audience, 
eta, at the gate of the tent, or the king's gate ; the 
attribute ‘nigh* or ‘lofty* is not literal, but 
the honorific attribute of the Tiukish government. 
According to Zenker, the Western application of 

* Sublime Porte * to the Turkish government or 
Ottoman state answers rather to the Turkish 
iiawUt 4 -^aUye^ ‘ the sublime empire or state.’ 

In the 17th and x8th c., often erroneously taken as refeiiing 
to the position of Constantinople as a sea-port ] 

(In full, the Sublime or Ottoman Ported The 
Ottoman court at Constantinople j hence iransf. 
the Turkish government. 

x6oo R. C. Fumids Hist Ilmgary saS [Sultan speaks] 
Send your Ambassadouta, os well towards our royal! Port, 
as also to him. x6xs G, Sandvs Tfav i. 48 Some Virers of 
the Port, CX643 Howbll Lett, (1650) II. 44 He that had 
bin Ambassadour at the Port to the greatest Monark upon 
earth, [x^i Charenfe's Let Customs Mauritania 48 The 
King of Morocco usually gives audience at the Gate of this 
Palace, and here, os well as at Constantinople, La Porta 
signifies the Court or Kings Palace.] 1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 
it4s/x Articles of Peace concluded between the King of 
Poland and the Ottoman Port 1706 Phillips, The Port^ 
the Court of the Grand Seignior, .at Constantinople. 1731 
Land, Cass, No. S983A Before the Port has had any Account 
of It. X747 Genii, Nov, 350A Report of which being 
made to the sublime Porte, the sultan advanced him to the 
post of Cadi. X773 Hist, in Ann. Reg, 78/a That haughty 
capital, which hw been named the Porte by way^ of emi- 
nence, from Its incomparable naval and commercial situation. 
X847 Mas. A Kbbr tr. Ranked Hist, Servia axo A better 
understanding was in consequence soon established between 
him [Napoleon] and the Porte. 1886 Queesds Spee^ in 
opening Partti Under a convention.. concluded with the 
Ottoman Porte, Commissioners have been appointed, on 
behalf of England and Turkey, to confer with His Hijgh- 
ness the Khedive, x^x Blackio, Mag Oct, 470 The Sublime 
Porte is a time-honoured institution. 
jl Forte** (port), Fr, imperative oi prior to bear, 
carry ; used ui combination with a sb. as obj. in 
numerous compound words in Fr., several of which 
are more or less used in Eng. ; the first element is 
occasionally anglicized as prt * ; and other words 
have been formed after these with the second 
element l^glish (Pomj-blectiho,^ Pobt-pibb, etc.). 
From French Porte-aoide (-asrd), an instrument 
for the application of an acid to a part of the body. 
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Porte-aiguille (-ggw^ly’) [F. aiguille needle], 
a fine forceps for holding a surgical needle; 
a needle-holder. Porte-bonlieuT (-honor) [F 
hmheur good luck], an amulet, or a trinket worn 
like an amulet, Porte-bouquet (-b«k^), a bouquet- 
holder. Porte-caustique (-k(?stsk), also angli- 
cized prUcaustic, an instrument for appl3nng 
a caustic. Porte-feu (-fo) {port^fetl) \¥.feu fire] 
= PoRT-FTBB. Forte-lamiere (-IwmygT) [F. lu- 
milre light], an apparatus consisting of a mirror 
so arranged as to reflect light in any desired direc- 
tion ; used as a substitute for the heliostat. See 
also PORTirBOILLE, etc. 

1890 Billings Med DteU^ * Porte actd^ a glass tube 
through which a platinum wire passes cairjing a tuft 
saturated with the aad to be applied 1857 Dunglison 
Diet Med , *Porie aiguille^ an instrument foi accurately 
laying hold of a needle, and giving it gieatei length 
1895 m Syd Soc, Lex 1884 G. Mooun Mummer's Irijfe 
(1887) 206 She had a little gold ^Porte’honheur she had 
bought that morning, xgoo Daily Hews 6 Nov. 6/1 Some 
of them [prizes] were cut chrysanthemums in artistically- 
caived ^porte bouquets. 1846 Brittah tr Matgaignds 
Man Oper,Sutg, 274 Preference should always be given to 
a ^porte-caustique like that of Ducamp for the urethra. 
1884 M. Mackenzip Dts Throat <S* Nose IL ajz An 
ingenious porte-caustlque has been invented by Dr Fauvel. 
x8oa Jamks Miiit, Diet s.v. Entonnoir, the tin-case or 
*port-fett which is used to convey the pnimng powder into 
the touch-hole of a cannon, 1636 Blount Gtossogy „ * Porte- 
guidon, an Ensign bearer to a tioop of men at Aims X8I84 
Century Mag, KXIX. 23B/2 This apparatus consisted of 
a long photometer-box with a *porte lumidre at one end, 

II Forte-coeli^ve (portikojg-r). Also 7-8 (ang- 
licized) pott-coohor. [F., f. prte Pobt sb.^ -f 
cochirey i^m, adj. f. cache Coach j^] A gateway 
for carriages, leading into a court-yaid ; a carnage- 
entrance. 

1698 W King ti. Soibiirds yovm, Lond 3 Divers of the 
Citi/ens Houses have Poll cochers [mispr -e-js] to drive in 
a Coach, or a cait either, and Consequently have Courts 
within. x6gq M. Lrsn r journ Pans 8 All the Houses of 
Pei sons of Distinction aie built with Poitcochers, that is, 
wide Gates to drive in a Coach 1769 De Foe*s 'Pour Gt 
lint (eel. 7) n 170 Kensington cannot be named without 
mentioning the King’s Palace theic: iheie aie two great 
Wing's built, and a laige Port-cocher at the Entianc^ with 
a Postern. x8oa Edtn, Rev Api. 95 Ihe darkness of their 
court-yaids ana paries cocheres x^8 TiiAaci kay Van 
Fair kiv, Their carriage stood m the porie-cocltlre of the 
hotel x883 Century Mag, XXIV. 843/1 The Porte- 
cocUres .aflbid glimpses of .court-yards. 

Porte-oolis, -ctiles, etc., obs. ff. PoRTCULLig. 
Porte-orayon i see Pobt-ohayok. 

Fo'rted,(3. [f. PoBrjA 3 + -BD2.] Having 
* ports * or gates ; in comb, 

c x6xx Chatman Ihad iv. 433 We tooke the seuen fold 
ported Thebes, when yet we had not there So great helpe 
as our fathers had. 

Forted ^o»*il6d), pp. a. [f. Pobt + eo 
O f aims: lield in the position of the port: see 
Port sb^ g and vA 2. 

T. Bayi y Ilerba Parieiis 51 His own hair, standing 
stifle an end, like ported feathers of some porcupine 1667 
Milton P , L , iv, 978 Th’ Angelic Squadron bright.. becan 
to hemm him round With ported^ Spears. X844 Regul, ^ 
Ord A rmy 265 The man or men jioing on the Post, who, with 
ported Arms, approach the Sentmels to be relieved. 

II Fortefetiille (port|foiy*). [f,, f. Pobtii-+ 
fmille leaf, sheet ; qf. Pobtpolio ] 

1. « Portfolio i. 

zSqo M. Lister 7 oum. Pans 92 He shewed his Porte- 
feuiRes m Folio, of Red Spanish Leather finely adorned, 
X768 in N. ^ Q, loth Ser. VI. 466/x Ninety five capital draw- 
ings.. in two Russia poitefeuilles. 18x5 Mmb D'Arblay 
Diaty (1846) VH. 227 Neither.. were or any avail, til! he 
condescenaed to search his portefeuille for a passport. 

2. » Portfolio 2. 

1793 A flier. St Papers, Foieign (x^a^ I 390 (Stanf ) The 
portefeuille was given to Monsieur Delessart 18^ Lady 
H. Stanhope il/tf/;i.(x845) Lx. 369 It was not Napomonthat 
he was <to much attached to; it was to him who had the 
portefeuille, 

Portegue, var. Pobtagrb Ohs. 

Fortekoles, obs. form of Portcullis. 
Porfc-ele*ctric, [SeePORTB-.] Carrying by 
electricity . applied to a proposed system of electnc 
traction for transmission of parcels, etc. 

1890 Globe X4 Nov. 3/1 The Portelecinc car is an air 
cylinder xo inches in diameter, X2 feet long, and 3501b. in 
weight. It runs on two wheels, one above, the other below, 
along an elevated railroad which supports the .hollow coils 

Forteznantue, obs. form of Portmabtbau. 

11 Forte-monnaie (portimonf). Also (m vul- 
gar use) anglicized as porfc-monoy. [F., f. Pobtb- 
+ monnaie MoNKr.] A flat leathern purse or 
pocket-book. 

x8« Thackeray iVtfxucw/tfjlxxix, Mrs Mackenzie briskly 
shuther porte-monnaie, 1878 B. Hartb Man on Beach 78, 

1 left my portmoney at home 1885 C. F. Woolson in 
Ha^Ps Mag> Apr. 785/1 A battered porte-monnaie 

Fortenans, -aunce,Tarr. Pubtenance Obs. \ 
Fortend (portend), Also 5 portende, 6 
pouxtende, [ME. ad, L. prtendire to foretell, 
presage, archaic form of proUndhe to stretch forth, 
specialized in ritual sense, f. por^ » pro- forth + 
tendlre to stretch; see Protend.] 


PORTENT. 

1 . Irons. To presage as an omen; to foieshow, 
foreshadow, 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) VII 33 A blabynge sterre was 
scene in the finnamente, whiche is wonte to portende othei 
a pestilence of provinces other the chaungenge of a lealnia 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidcuie's Comm 285 [1 hey] judged that 
It did pourtende and signifie some ^eat trouble. 1654 
Bramhall ynsi Vmd, vi, (x66i) 146 Like as that single 
meteor Castor appearing without Pollux portends an unfoi- 
tunate voyage x868 Farrar Severs ii xv (1875) 225 The 
croak of the laven can portend no harm to such a man 
b. By eictension : To pomt to or indicate before- 
hand ; to give warning of, by nahiial means 
1593 Kyd Sp Trag 1 u, What portends thy cheeiful 
countenance? 1685 Evelyn Diary s Nov, Bonfires were 
forbidden on this day j what does this portend I 1756 
Franklin in Phil. Trans, LV 1B8 Small black clouds thus 
appearing in a clear sky portend storms, and warn seamen 
to hand their sails 1878 Bosw. Smith Cm ihage 160 Every- 
thing portended an early renewal of the conflict. 

2 Of a person : To foretell, predict, forecast, 
prognosticate, as by interpreting an omen, rare 
x6ii Hevwood Gold Age in 1 Wks. 1874 HI 48 What 
portend you m these hostile sounds Of clamorous warre’ 
1731 Swift On his Death 119 Some great misfortune to 
portend. No enemy can match a friend. 1851 Gladstone 
Glean Vl. 111 2 A fact plain enough to those who m the 
moral hemisphere can portend foul weather when ‘the sky 
IS red and lowering’. 

+ 3 . To Signify, symbolize, mean, indicate. Obs, 
1586 A Day Eng. Secieiary u. (x6z^ 8/ Afetanac/asis, 
when we produce a word in a contrary signification to that 
it commonly portendeth i6ox Shaks jwel. N u, v, 130 
What should that Alphabetical! position portend, ? Softly, 
M.O A.L X7a6 Pope Oi^ss xix, 645 The geese (a glutton 
race) by thee deplored, Foi tend the suitors fat^ to my 
sword 1783 Han. More Belshazzar n. 76 What do the 
mystic characters portend? 

4 . tntr To utter or give portents, s are, 

1887 Bowen Vtrg. Eclogue 1 x8 Oft from the holm oak's 
hole on the left did aiaven portend 
Hence Porte^udiug vbl sb. aad ppl. a.; aho 
tPorte'ndiiiioe, f Forte'udment, the quality or 
fact of portending ; presage, omen, signification ; 
Forte nder, one who or that which poi tends. 

1644 J Goodwin Fightifig agsi, God 22 It is a ihing of 
the bciddest consideration uiidei heaven, and of more 
grievous *poi tendance unto us, 1657 ■— iiieis Tited s 
[It] must needs be of a sad abode and portendance unto tlie 
people 1635 Swan Spec M a (1843) 125 They have 
appealed as the ^portenders of change in states and king- 
domes x575 Tlonge Dtaty (1825) a6 An abt.oUite poi- 
tendor of a piosperous voyage. 1590 Watson Eclogue 
Sir F Walsingham 419 Foi they portending sloimie 
windes surcease, but by ^portending cause the hearts con- 
tent. 1633 LiTiiGOW Treof X 459 The portending heaui- 
nesse of my piesaging soule. x6as6 Bp. Hall Cmtempl,, 
O P, XX 11, Like comets who were nevei scene without the 
^'portendement of a mischeife 1634 Jackson Cited vrr vii. 
§ 2 It only argues some deeper insight in ominous forewarn- 
ings or portendments 

Foiriiend (pojle’nd), [ME. a. OF. pr- 
iend-re to stretch forth, extend, to drape, cover, 
etc. :-L. protenddre to stretch forth, with pop. L. 
pr- for po- forth. See prec and Protend.] 
tl. trans. To put forward, as anthontyor ex- 
cuse; to pretend, Ohs. rare. 

1433-50 tr, Htgden (Rolls) VIII, 93 William, bischop of 
Hely. .oppressede moche the clergy, portendynge the power 
of the kynge [L regis prxiendtns potestatem\ 

2 . To stretch forth, to extend, hold out (some- 
thing), Now rare or Obs. 

x6S7 Tomlinson Renon's Disp 678 The Alembick some- 
times portends out of its head a Pipe X783 Mickll 
Q, Emma 111. 208 Speai to spear was now portended, And 
the yew-bows naif were drawn X803 Edzvtn 1 . xu. 192 
The fury ^at marked my brow as I portended my sword 
over the senseless bodies of my wife and child. 

ForteHt (poo'jtenQ. Also 7 portend, and m 
L. form portentum. [ad. L. prlenl-um a portent, 
sign, omen, monster, marvellous tale (whence also 
It, Sp., Pg porimtOy obs, F. porieitle)y f. L, por- 
iendlre to Portend. Orig. stressed porte^nt, which 
came down to 19th c, ; but po*rtmt is found also 
m J 71 X. Pope has both.] 

1 . That which portends or foretells something 
momentous about to hwen, esp. of a calamitous 
nature; an omen, significant sign or token. 

1563-87 Foxb a, d* M, (1596) 7da.(R ) A strange portent 
and prodigious token from heauen, in the yeare of our Lord 
1505. X5« Shaks. r Hen. IV, ii iiL 65 O what portents 
are these ? c x6xx Chatman Iltadix, 268 And there appeal d 
a huge portent, A Dragon with a bloody skale, hoi ride to 
sight, and sent To light by great Olympius. i^x Milton 
P. R. IV. 491 As false portents, not sent from God, but thee 
1697 Dryden Virg.Pasi 1 22 My Loss by dire Portents 
the Gods foretold xyix Pote Temp Fame 432 Of pro^gies 
and portents seen in air, 1736 S Wesley From 

whence these dire Portents around, That Earth and Heaven 
amaze? 18x4 Scott Ld, tf Isles vi xxx, Portents and 
miracles impeach Our sloth. x8ax Byron Sardan, 11, 1, Let 
us think Of what is to be done to justify Thy planets and 
their portents, 1845 Hirst Poems 73 Such portents shook 
the soul of Rome, 1871 Froude in Devon. Assoc Trans, 
IV. 20 The early records of all nations are full of poi tents 
and marvels 

b. The fact or quality of portendmg ; in phr. of 
dire (etc.) prUsit. 

1715-ao Pope Iliad ii. 372 A mighty dragon shot, of due 
portent; From Jove himself the dieadful sign was sent. 



PORTBNTFUL. 


PORTER. 


iMs Parkmvv IluguettffU iii. (1875) 2^ A cloud of black 
and deadly portent was ttnclcening over France. 

a In weakened sense ; A sign of coming weather 
or other natural phenomena 
x868 HAwrHOliiiEj4j!;//nJV57*-^^f (1879)11 37 Lowering 
with portents of ram. i88a ‘Ouidv’ Staremna vut, She 
was not &o familiar with the portents of the land. 

2 . Something considered portentous ; a prodigy, 
^Yonder, marvel. 

1741 Miodlftos Ckero 11 . x. 422 L. .Intony, the portent 
ana disgrace of his species. 184a Mac wlav Ess , Fredk 
Gt* (1877) 671 Frcdenc was not one of these brilliant 
portents 18^3 Qbiq, 1 ^uqt If you talk of por- 

tents^ what portent can be greater than a pious notary? 
i88x M G. Watktvs in Academy ig Mar 2oe That portent 
the * general reader’ will find this book entertaining 

3 . Comb j as portent-Uke adj and adv. 

1744 Havmeb Shafts trhs , L X. L. v. iL 67 PortenMike 
emendation of periiaufttdihe of the 

Quartos and Folios] 1747 Warburton in Shops Whs» II. 
256 PflrtenMQc^ i,& I would be his fate or destiny, and like 
a portent hang over, and infiaence his fortunes. 

Hence tlPorto'utfnltr. Ods., portentous. 
xd33 T Adams Ev/ a Peisr iiL $ There are bred those 
portentful comets and exhalations, out of which fantastical 
heads pick fanatical meanings. 

tPortentl*fica], <f, Obs* ^aren\ [f. 'L.pbr^ 
Utaijicm (L porienftm Pobtent ; see -pic) + -al.] 
i6^ Blount C&rregr,, PorientificaJi which worketh 
wonders, or whereby monstrous and strange things are 
done. 

i" Porte'ntion. Obs,rase, In 7 poitdnsion. 
[ad. ined.L. porienitd-mm a portent, f. portendPre 
to P0BTEND.J The action ofpoitendfag ; a portent. 

1658 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep vi. xiv, 417 Why 
ahhouj^h the Red Comets do carry the portensions of Mars, 
the brightly-white should not be of the Influence of Juptter 
or Venus, .is not absurd to doubt, 

+ Poirte’ntive, a. Ohs. ran, [f, L, portmt-^ 
ppl. stem to Portend +-IVE. 3 Having 

the quality of portending ; » Pobtertous i . 

<594 Nasue Terrors iT^i Wks. (Grosart) III 245 
Commonly that [dream] which is portentiue in a King ib 
but a filuolous fancie in a beroar. Fuller Afp Jnj 
ftiHOG. L 51* The Portentive UoIIs of tneir Country 1773 
J Ross Fratncide iv, 9 (MS ) The Heavens Portentive 
Toll'd thmr thunders o’er his head. 

Portentous (pojtemtos), a Also 6 por- 
tentius, 7-9 -uotts, 7 -ecus. [ad. L. prtenidsiis, 
-ndstts (whence also obs. F. portciUtux^ \tporien- 
tosd]t f. portmfum Pobtent . see -ous and -uous.] 
1 , Of the nature of a portent , foreboding some 
extraordinary and (usually) calamitous event ; omi- 1 
nous, threatening, warning. 
c 1540 tr. Pol Verg. Etts, Hxst. (Camden) I 140 With 
these portentius thingeb sUbeit he was fear^.,yeat, fear- 
ing noe deceite . .went forward on his waye 1573 L. Lloyd 
Monwoof ffisi, (1653) XS3 Such portentuous miracles then 
seen in Rome 1603 Holland Piufof effs Jllor, 1332 Many 

r tenteous siguei, were given by terrible tempests. x6xx 
J^soN Caitltne iv 11, Stop that portentous mouth. 


I -eonr, -lere, 6 So -eir. [ME. and AF. porter 
! =* OF poriter (12th c. in Godef.) •-late L. por~ 
idrms door-keeper, f. L. porta door see -eb ] 

1 One who has charge of a door or gate, esp. at 
the entrance of a fortified town or of a castle or 
other large building, a public institution, etc.; 
a gate-keeper, door-keeper, janitoi . 

CXX90 S.Eng, Leg. I 382/2x0 pat kh moste here porter 
beo a Cursor M, 10013 At Jiates four er four porters 
[wrr, »ens, -eres] pat nathing mai cum in )jat ders 1382 
Wyclif John x. 3 To this the porter openeth, and the 
scheep heeren his vois. c Z400 Apol Loll 35 pei schal be 
in my sanctuari huschera, & portars. 14x3 Pi^ Sowie 
(C^avton) 1 X. (1859) 7 Peter is porter of heuen and lieute- 
nant of the souerayn lord in eithe, 1433 Rolls ofParlt. 
IV 4^2 By the hondis of his Portour of the said Castell 
XS30 Palsgr 257/1 Porter, a kepar of a gate, poritsr 
a xdsx Donne Lett (1651) 32 Like a porter in a great house, 
ever nearest the door, but seldomest abroad, c 17*0 Prior 
\yaJtdenitg Pifgritn 46 Let him in thy hall but stand, And 
wear a porter's gown, rSoo hied, Jrul III 178 There 
shall be a resident Apothecary, a Secretary, a Collector, 
a Porter, and such other Officers as shall be found neces- 
sary x8^ Morlby Crr/, J/tsc , Palhsou's Mem, III 151 
Accomplishments, .more fitted for the porter of a workhouse 
than for the head of a college 

*377 Laxcl. P. PI. B. XT 296 And made pees porter 
[C portor, -our] to pynne be sates CX400 tr Secreiet 
Secret , Gro. Lordsh, 97 ]?es v, portours byfore-sayd er be v 
ivyttes, bat dwellys yn he eighen.yn be erp, yn be nese,yn 
be tonge, and yn b® hondes ^3 J as. I Kvtgis Q. exxv, 

I fand, full redy at the gate. The maister portare, callit 
pacience. xCio T. Collins Merev m Farr S’ P jas I 
(1848) 357 Mercy’b the porter of heauen's pretious dores 
x6x4 Purchas Pilgrimage 531 Two mightie Colosses or 
statues of Lions, were set as porters at the doore x668 Bp. 
Hopkins Senn , Vanity (1685) 7a God hath set that grim 
porter. Death, at the gate 

b. Applied to a watch-dog. c (Seequot 1846.) 
i:z4»> Lydg Assembly id porter of 
hell, with hy, cheyne. ax66x Fuller Worthies, Somerset 
(ifife) iiL x8 [Mastiffs] are not (like Apes) the fooles and 
jesteis, but the useful Servants in a FatmW, viz. the Porters 
thereof 184^ P Parley's Ann. VIL 325 CSamekeepers give 
>aiioas names to rabbits with them they are warreners, 
porters, sweethearts, and hedgehogs. . .The porter's favourite 
haunt is in gentlemen's pleasure grounds, 

t 2 . Anat (tr Gr. iruAtwp^s) ; The pyloric orifice 
of the stomach, where it opens into the small 
intestine. Obs, 

*SW T B LaPrimaud Fr. Acad ii 349 It beginneth 
at the porter of the stomai^, and is so seated beside the 
Iiuer x6xs ChtooKS Body of Man 119 It is called m/Aupik 
or the Porter, commonly the neather orifice. 

3 . aiinb. and Comb porter’s lodge (f porter- 
lodge), a lodge for the porter at the gate of a castle, 
park, etc. (formerly a place of corporal punishment 
for servants and dependants); t porter-vein, the 
vefiaporlse or portal vein (see PoRm a. 2). 

Jh^ham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 644 Factura muri 
infra le »PorterIoge xsoo-zo Dunbar Poem xlii. 76 
btrangenes, quhair that he did ly, Wes bnnt in to the porter 


Portentuous than a meer Dream, way De Fob Syst fi'® Porters Lodge x6a3 Massinger Dh Milan m, 

Magie I iv (3840) xo6 Having foretold the portentous Fit company only for pages and for foothoys That have 
events of the late meteor. x8m Lvtton Deoereux % 111, W. Irving Sketch BA, 

There 15 s^thingportentousm this sudden change 1878 Christmas Eve, Close adjoining was the poiter’s lodue. 
Stewart & Tatt Unseen Unto, 11, 6fi. 81 The event loses ^ Crockett Fft Kennedy xo6 Gang doon to the porter- 

from thenwforth much of its portentous significance. wait tilll come till ye x6as Hart Anat Ur 11. 

a. Applied, without any connected sense of augurv. wnat if such creatures were conueyed. through 

«<=““rwonder awe, ox amazeS) 

marvellous, monstrous, prodigious ; hence as an w Porter-vew onca 

intensive (sometimes humorous) = extraordinary. Hence Po xter v)- intr,i to be or act as a porter 

i52*'iS°"SSi “J-’, «“*”■ 5 

her threewhdpes was hroughte toCunle inSpaine i«s “OUre, -ov^e. ME, ^177-/177^7', a, OF, porleottr 
— Dwai&x 159 A townc of such portentous hyggenes. 1607 c. in GodeQ (mod.F. -eter) :-L. portaWr-em 

v. xt^ (1840) 275 hy such portentems and extr^ant Was changed in i6th c. to ^er ; see -ER 2 3.] 

numbers, Wooowi^ /firf m. u. ^723) /• «. person whose employment is to carry 

® ^rt«ntous Quantity of burdens , now esp, a servant of a railway comnanv 

«“Pl2^tocanylugEageatastation(mM,mi/- 

justifrthessboldundertalceis. 0,1 Omb way^perter). 

portentuous period, the wealth of our happy see Porter sh » Portei^s knot' see 

country has .. increased 1823 Lockhart Reg JoJtwi KNOTJi>s. ^ 

*877GUDSTONEG4r«jK. . *3«a Wvclip i C/^n7« xvi.42Thesomsforaotheofyditvin 


a portentous manner; in a way that portends or 
foreshadows something unusual; hence loosely) 
prodjdously, extraordinarily, astonishingly. 
x^6 Trapp Comm 2 T/tess lu 3 That breathing deni, so 

Legat (ed. 4H w. iv 246 Creatures, ivhich by a reciprocal 
i*'® another, became all porten- 

tously deformed 18x6 Scott A ntiq vu, The distant sea. lay 
Buckle Cimltz, fiBfip) j£ 
wii 458 1 he decline was portentously rapid. 1872 Morlhy 
loliaire 1 (1M6) 9 Portentously significant silence. 1882 
HAivTHOR»c^<;r/.ifdjtf/i.xviii, He would he portentously I 
®^«>^gainst very trifling shortcomings ^ ^ 

Forto^. see Pobtas, (Common in Sc. lecal 
) ^o^®PyH0j obs. form of Porcupine. 
Porter (poe'jtai), sb.l Forms : 3- porter ; 
3-5 -ere, 4 -or, (6 Sc.) -ar, 4-5 -are, -our, 5 


soms foraothe of Yditym 
he made to ben porters. 1393 Langl. P . PI C. V370 A 
d£»ra harlotes Of portours and of pykeporses and pylede 
i A (x88o?l 16 If 
cariage into the contry. 
burdens zfiL 

Bulwer A^kr^omei, 114, I saw a Porter . , drink ud a 
Flagon of Beer 1683 Moxon Mech Bxsrc,, Prtfittngxni 
Pounds weight, viz. a Porters Burthen’ 
xSog R. Langford Inirod. Trade 134 Porters, , emuloved 
to carry eoods or nar<^..ic , 


’ b. and fig. One who or that which carries 

or conveys, a bearer, earner 

1581 Marbeck Bk 700 There IS no need of porter, 

of a mediatour or minister, say oiiely, Lord haue meicie 
vpon me. X63A Bp Hall Contempl , N T vf xxxu, Simon 
of Cyiene ib forced to be the porter of Thy cross 1659 
T. Pecke Pamcissi Puerp 67 The Grecian Tongue, Porter 
of Wit, and Art 18x7 Sporting Mag L 231 It enables 
him [the spaniel] to be a good roader, as it is styled in the 
south, in the north it is termed a good porter x^ 
Allbutt's Syst, Med I 868 Ships.. are not such good 
porters of cholera as caravans, armies, hordes of pilgums 
and unsanitary travellers. 

0. (See quot.) 

1607 Cowell Inierpr, Porter in the ciicuit of lustices, is 
an officer that caiieth a verge or white lodde before the 
lusdees in Eyie, so called, a Portando vtrgatn, tin, 13 Ed / 
cap, 24 X772 Jacob's Lava Diet &v , There is also a poiter 
bearing a verp before the justices of either bench 
2 An appliance for lifting, carrying, or supporting 
fa A lever, Ohs, 

XS38 Elyot Did , Pedange, leauers or poiteis, wherewith 
they left and beare tyinbre, and suche like thynges of gieatte 
weight. Palango , to beare on leyuars or porteis, 1566 
WiTHAM Diet, 32/1 

tb. A supporting structure of timber or stone, 
(Cf. Beaber 9 .) Ohs, 

ig)* Lodge Dwgenes (Hunter Cl ) 19 He swore that he 
would ouerthrowe the porteis and beaiers, M'hich he prac- 
tising to doo, the Umber fell sodainly in the midst of his 
sawing. 

0. An iron bar attached to a heavy body to be 
forged, by which it may, when suspended fiom 
a crane, be gmded beneath the hammer or into 
the furnace; a porter-rod. Also, a bar from 
the end of which something (e. g. a knife-blade) is 
forged. (Knight Diet Mech,) 

1794 4 Seamanship I, 78 {Anchor\ Porici, a 

straight bar of iron, about 2 inches square, confined at one 
end to the end of the shank 1839 Ure Did Arts 44 The 
lower part [of an anchor] is left disunited, but has carrier 
iron bars, or porters, as these prolongation rods are com- 
monly called, welded to the extieinity of each poition 
Imd. 704 The bloom or rough ball, fiom the puddle fuinace, 

IS laid and turned about upon it, by means of a lod of iron 
welded to each of them, called a Porter. 1875 Knight 
Diet Mech, s V , A cross lever fixed to the porter 15 the 
means of rotating the forging beneath the hammer. 

d. A light carriage with two or three wheels, 
to hold up from the ground the chain or rope of 
a steam plough. 

X864 Jml R, Agrtc Soc. XXV it. 416 The Travelling- 
portere are intended to carry the implement rope, the outei 
D®ing best cairied by the ordinary three-wheel porteis, 
3* Weaving. ( 6 V.) « Beer jfi.3 
*814 A Peddie Mann/., Weaver ^ IVarp. Assist {1B18) 
152 What the Scotch weavers term a Porter, the English 
terrn a beer^ 1846 G White Treat, Weoanng 277 The 
hundred splits in all kinds of reeds is nominally divided 
into five equal portions for the sake of calculation, called 
^ters in Scotl^d and beers m England. 1867 Black 
H ist Brechin xil 271 A thirty portei or 600 reed is divided 
into 600 openings m the breadth of 37 inches ao of these 
oMmngs^e called a porter. 1894 Dundee Advertiser 
S July 4 The new duty of 20 per cent, would also apply to 
t^auling up to XI or 12 porters 

aitnh and Comb , as porier^beer (see Porter 
j^.S), -^lerk, -crab (see quot,), •‘guard, ’not, -rod 
( = sense 2 c). 

1906 Daiiy chrtnt. 25 Jan 6/7 A youth of seventeen, 
engaged there as *pprter-clerk. XQ04 Ibid, 11 Jan 3/3 At 
Patami was obtained the **porter’ crab, which lies in the 
mud clasping a sea anemone to its back by means of modi- 
fied legs, 1851 Gallenga Italy i8x Student plots at Pisa, 
porter-rio^ at Leghorn, and deraonstiattons at Florence 
xBm TJre .Drrf. Arts 44 {Awhoi^ To one end a ^porter 1 od 
isfMtened,by which the palm is earned and turned round 
m the fire during the progress of the fabrication 
Hence Po'rtex v 2 irons,, to carry as a porter 
(sense 1), or by means of a porter or porters (sense 
2 d) ; Po*rtdxing, the work or occupation of a 
porter. 

iS^Ev Wmait m Hum ii i. m BuIIen 0 , PI IV, At 
mght he shall ^ poiteied to our chamber, 1864 Jml, R 
Agrtc, Soc, XXV n. 395^15 would have been inteiesting.. 
to have tested the draft of this rope dragging on the surface, 
^inst the wire rope properly 'portered*. 1904 Daily 
^kron. 4 J nly 6/7 Nominally he is a licensed porter, , , but 
hedoes not do much portering 

Porter (poo’jtaj), sb a [Short for portes^s ale, 
j^rters beer, or porter beer (Porter sb,'^, app, 
because ong. made for or chiefly drunk by porters 
and the lower class of labourers : cf. the early qiiot*-. 

direct contempoiary evidence as to the origin 
uame Statements going back to c 1750 attribute 
Ralph Harwood 'at the 
Brewhouse, on the east 
Street, Shoreditch j hut these statements con- 


wyojj. o WILLIAMS J2«/n/.62t 
department are not accepted if 
*B 9 oi?«rfriV<ra;j^Nov 
^ confounded 

cnttflpl tw r association with a standing that 

entitles Aem to a heaiing, X898 Westm, Gas, Tufv e/l 

P **^® si2e of 


A Kma ot beer, of a dark brown colour and 
I Dittensh taste, brewed from malt partly charred or 
browned by drying at a high temperature- 

w4a. E Curll Wks. 1755 HI. i. i6r 
Nurecd up on grey pm, bullocks liver, ana porters ale 
17^ SwiFT in Mrs, Delano's Life 4 Corr (1861) I. 502, 
starving in scanty lodgings, - .as 1 
J? *" London, with port-wine, or perh^ Porter's 
yt’ttt * *748 Mortimer m Phil Trans 

™ *. as »'Sh-coloured as Porter’s Beer. 

X770 AIassie Reas agst Tax on Mali 5 So that every 



FOBTHBAaE. 


1143 


POBTICO. 


Per-.on . , must pay more than Three Halfpence foi a Pint 
of PoiteioBeer in London 

0 *739 * K. Bull ' tr Dedekindus' Grobievms 139 The 
Fumes of Porter, Stout, or Home biew’d Ale. 1743 LomU 

Comity Btew, m (ed 2) 221 Of Biewing Butt-Beer, 
called Porter C17S0 T Gutteridgl (of Shoreditch) in 
GeniL Mag May (1819) 394/2 Harwood, my townsman, he 
invented hist Porter to rival wine, and quench the thirst 
Porter,. Whos>e leputation rises more and more 1772 
Towit ^ Country Mag 117 Hard working people delight 
in a kind of strong beer called porter, brown, clear, bittei 
and wholesome. 1781 m Hone Every-day Bk (1827) II 836 
My electors shall have poiter at threepence a pot. 1839 
Uke Diet, Arts s v., At first the essential distinction of 
orter aiose from its wort being made with highly kilned 
rown malt. 2846 McCulloch Acc Brit* Empire (1854) 
1 7S7 Brewenes The latter principally produce porter, the 
fivouute beveiage of the Londoners 

b athib &nd Comd*fS.sporter-bre7vert^bjezverjfi 
••fttalty -pump^ -shopj -yeasi^ porter-coloundy 
^drinJnt^y -liued adjs. ; porfcer-cap, a mixed 
beverage containing poiter (see qciot) See also 
POBrUB-HOUSB 

x8x8 Calvcut in Pari Del 1012 It had been proved by 
those ^porter bieweis who had been examined befoie the 
police committee. 1776 Adam Smifh W* iV. v. 11. (x86g) II. 
486 In the ^porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is 
commonly biewed into more than two bariels and a half, 
sometimes into three barrels of porter. x8^ Kipling m 
Moru Post g Nov. ^2 Clumps of gorse and heather and 
the *porter-colouied pools of bog water 1880 Barman's 
Maimal s* *Porter Cup ,MiXj in a tankard, a bottle of 
porter and an equal quantity of table ale , pour in a glass 
of biandy and a desseit spoonful of syrup of ginger 1 add 3 
or 4 lumps of sup^ar and a nutmeg grated [etc ] X85E G 
Blyiii Mission* Life u. 121 His *poiter-di inking pi o- 

pensities 1863 Royal Exchanpy Assurance Art. 11, Malt- 
sters (who m-iTce no high-diied or *poiter malt) 1824 
S0U111CY in Life (1849) 1 . 137 He used to.. fling the *porter- 
pot OL the poker at me. 1838 Dickens O, Tmst xxviu A 
poitei-pot and a wine-bottle. 1804 Larwood iVb Gtm 
Boats 15 The CafTds of France, and the ^Porter Shops of 
England, c 1796 Sir J. Dalrymplr Observ, Veasi-cme 2 
London ^poitci-yeast is preferred, by the distilleis. 
Potter z'.i, ^ see Bortjijb sb 1, 2. 

Porter, variant of PouTORB z;. Obs. 
Porterage ^ (po» ibrddj). [f. Poeteb j^.3 ■)■ 
-agk] 

1 . The action or work of a poiter ; carriage or 
traiisporlatiou of goods, parcels, etc. ; also, the 
charge for this. 

1437-8 in s/AAf/ Hist MSS Cwww. 541/1, SJ 8<^ received 
from the Poitcis 111 the Stiandc, foi the poiteiage of fish 
this year. x6rx JMt* M India Co (1896) 1 , 141 Item for 
porterage of particulars aljove to the baique, 03 13 X67X 
L Koocaib Meic/t Map Commerce 51 Otliei charges 
are Boat hue, Wharfage, Porteiage and Waie house room 
X76X Chon,v\ Ann Reg, 123/2 The cat net had no light 
to stop the goose foi the porteiage x8oo K. Langforj: 
Introii Ti ade 134 Porterage^ the hire of porters. xBSg 
To.nR Highl Turkey I 241 Female porterage is the 
custom of the country x88o Post Ojdice Guide 235 When 
tlie addiessee resides beyond the fiee delivery, porterage is 
charged 1884 IK R. lime TaJbUs July 83 No charge 
for poUerage at Holyhead. 

1 2 . .Something to be carried, a burden. Oh* rare 
x666 J Smiui Old Age {1676) 179 These Porters do now 
become a poiteragc themselves, and those parts that were 
wont to bear the greatest burdens, are uow so great a 
burden. 

8 aUrih* as portei age fee, work* 

1774 Acts Gen Assembly Georgia (1881) 418 For any 
Poiterage Work from the several parts of the Town to 
any of the Wharves, the like rates. 1895 Westm* Gaz 
18 Apr. 7/x Even the British Commissioner when he journeys 
to and fiom Uganda has to employ slave labour for poiterage 
purposes X906 Daily Chron la Nov, 5/4 A tariff regu- 
lating porteiage fees, 

Po'rterage rare* [f. Poeteb sb*^ + -age.] 
The duty or occupation of a porter or door-keeper 
X763 Churchill Duellist 11. x6x In rules of Porteiage 
untaught, 

Porteress * see Poeteess. 

Po'rtev'-liotise. Chiefly (/*S* [f. Poetee 
+ PlouSB sb. Cf. ale-house ] A house at which 
porter and other malt liquors are retailed ; also, one 
wheie steaks, chops, etc. are served, a chop-house. 

x8oo CoBBBTT m Polwhele Trad ^ Recoil (1826) II. 531 
They adjourned from the porter-houses and gin shops to the 
cheese-monger*» and bakers 1807-8 W. Irving Sabnag* 
(1824) 2B6 Inose temples of politics, populaiity, and smoke, 
the ward porter-houses 1858 N* Y, Tribune x 6 Mar. 3/3 
This morning, an alteication took place in the porter-house 
of Michael Byrne, ..between Joseph Kelly, and others. 

b. attnif,y as porter-house boy y porber-honse 
steak {U*S')y * a beefsteak consisting of a choice 
cut of the beef between the sirloin and the tender- 
loin . . : supposed to denve its name from a well- 
known poiter-house in New York’ (^Cejit* Diet') 
1807 Southey E^nellds Lett (1808) 1 . 67 Then came the 
porter-house boy for the pewter pots. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Tel. 27 Sept /The ‘ tendedoin *, the * porterhouse' steak of 
Ameiica, are infinitely superior to our much-vaunted rump 
steak X902 Westm, Gaz xx Apr. 6/3 Porterhouse steaks 
sold for x5 c* and now sell for 24 a 

Fo rterlike, a* [f« Poetee sh^ + Like a.] 
Like a porter . « Poetebly a 2 
*598 Florio, FaceJanarky base, filthle, rascally, porter- 
like-tncks. ^ , ...... 

+ Fo'rtSYlyi 4*-^ Obs* rare^K [f, PobTee sb,^ 
+ lyI ] Proper to a porter or door-keeper. 

1581 J. Bsll HaddoiCs Aum* Osor. 397 b, Wherein he 


pioiTiised full i emission in the fulliiesse of hia Porteily 
powei [=s power of the keys]. 

t Fo*rterly, a 2 and adv* Obs [f. Poetee .2J 

A add* Peitaining to, or characteristic of, a 
porter (Poetee j^.2) ; hence, Rude, vulgar, low 
x€o3 Florio Montaigne (1634) 140 Off the stage,., they 
aie base rascals, vagabond abjects, and porterly nirelmgs 
X673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen loB That Porteily Game of 
Nine-pins. 1709 Brit* Apollo II No 48. 2/2 Silly and 
Porteily Reflections on you. 1763 Wesley Jtnl 4 Sept, 
His language was as foul, and porterly, as ever was heard 
at Billingsgate 

B. adv* In a ‘poiterly’ manner; vulgarly. 

1659 Torriano, FacchtnSscOy basely, or porterly. 1663 
Drvden Wild Gallant i 1 , 1 was porterly diunk, and that 

I hate of all things in natuie 

Fortership ^ (poe ataijip). [f. Poetee + 
-SHIP ] The office of portei or door-keeper , also 
with possessive, as a humorous title. 

1450 Rolls cfParlt V 197/2 Th’ office of the Poiteiship 
of the Castell of Rutland 1503 Act 19 Hen Vlly c 10 §7 
The office of Poitei 01 Foitershipp of the same Castell 
159 * Nashe P Pemlesse Wks (Giosart) 11 . 95 , 1 commend 
them to the protection of your Poiteiship. x6xo T. 
Cocics Diary (igox) 98 Yf Shoit and he gbt not through 
for the patent of the portershipp x866 Lowbi.l Lett (1894) 

II 349 Content with a portersnip in the House of the Lord 

Po’rtersliip [f. Poetee xA 2 + -ship.] The 
office of a porter or carrier of burdens. 

xsax Maldony EsseXy Liber B 57 The tyrae yew shall 
con^newe in the office of portershipp of this towne 
t Portery, portary. Sc* Obs* [a. 'MFlportene, 
-ei’ijey f. poHer citizen, burgher, f. port town, city; 
see Poet sb*^] Citizenship or buighership in 
a Flemish or Dutch city; the body of citizens 
collectively , the rights or privileges of a citizen 
or burgher (in the Netheilaucls). 

(In the quotation refeinng to Scottish merchants or factors 
lesiding in Flandeis ) 

1365 Reg Privy Council Scot 1 . 333 All factouns that ar 
Scottismen sail answei to the Conservatour, and nocht 
allege fra him to than poitaiy , and gif thai will abyde at 
thair poitary, and xioclit obey to the said Conservatour, 
the Quenis majestie charges the said Conservatour that he 
discharge. luc liegis 

Portes(s, Porteiir, var. Poetas, Poetueb 
Portfire (p6® ilfaioi). [After F. porte-feu, in 
same sense see Poetb-.] A device used formerly 
for firing artillery, and now for filing rockets and 
other fireworks, and for igniting an explosive in 
mining, etc. ; « Fuse, Match 2, 

1647 Nye Gunnety ix. 77 For the priming thereof, make 
a Potfire [wc], or Fuse Stormy Manners Mag v xiii 

90 Leaving a small hole lor a Port-Fire. 17x0 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn* II, Porifmy is a Composition of Meal^^Pow- 
dei, Sulphur and Salt-Peter drove into a Case of Paper, 
but not very haid , 'tis about 9 or 10 Inchei long, and is 
I used to fire Guns and Moitais instead of Match 1798 
Cap!'. Berry in Nicolas Disp* Nelson (1845) 111 . 52 A 
port fire from L'Onent fell into the mam royal of the 
Alexander. 1^9 F. A Griffiths Arid Man (1862) 95 
Poitfiies are of four different natures— viz., Common poit* 
fires, Percussion portfiies, Miners' portfires, and Slow porl- 
fiies. 1873 Knight Diet* Mech* s v , The common port-* 
fire is sixteen inches long, and is packed with a composition 
which bums at the rate of about one inch per minute The 
slow porUfire consists of paper impregnated with saltpeter 
and rolled into a solid cylinder about sixteen inches long. 
It will burn thiee or four bourn 
atinh* 18x4 Lewis & Clark Exp* Missouri (1B93) III 
022 Taking a poit-fire match from his pocket 1828 J. M. 
Spearman Bni* Gunner (ed 2) 331 Portfires Papers for 
forming poitfire cases. x^S Knight Diet Mech , Port- 
fire CUppery a ntppeis foi cutting off the ends of port-fires. 

t Fo'rt-'fiask. Obs, rare. [See Poete-.] A 
belt or attachment for carrying a drmkmff-flask. 

1398 R Barret Wanesm 1, 34 With his fladee at 
his girdle, or hanging by a Fort flask, or Flask-leather 
vpon the nght thigh 

FortfoliD (poit|f<ftt’lw). Also 8 porto folio, 
portefolio, port foUo, 8-9 port-fblio. [In 
i8Lh c. porto fohoy ad. VL*poricfogliy f. porta^ imper. 
of portare to cany + fogliy leaves, sheets of paper, 
pi oiJogho'-L*fohum\td* First element altered 
after F portefeuiUex see Poete-. 

1 . A receptacle or case for keeping loose sheets 
of paper, pniits, drawings, maps, music, or the 
like ; usually in the form of a large book-cover, 
and sometimes having sheets of paper fixed in it, 
between which specimens are placed. Alsoj^. 

1722 J Richardson Statues, etc* Italy 13 Another Porto 
Folio, all of Raffaele 1764 Chron, in Ann Reg* 83/1 A 
porto folio of choice original designs. 1768 Forster m 
Phil 7 'rasis. LVIII 2x5 More than 3000 MSS. msms and 
diawmgs were kept in their poitefohos. 17^ Mod Gul- 
hver S3» I tied up my port folio ^ 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum Life (X826) xn vii. An huge portfolio of 
Miss' or Master’s early school drawings xSxa Combe 
Picturesque xiv (1813) 1x3 The Doctor forward stepp’d to 
shew The wealth of his port-foho x8^ Lytton A bee i ix, 
His servant.. placed his portfolios and letter-boxes on the 
table. x8^ C W. Goodwin in Cambr. Ess 246 The com- 
pilers did not always confine themselves to the stores of 
their own poitfolios ^ ^ 

2 . Spec* Such a receptacle contammg the official 
documents of a state department; hence the 
office of a minister of state, Ong. said in reference 
to France and other foreign countries.^ 

183s Alison Hist* Europe (1849-50) V. xxxii § 8. 405 The 


portfolio of the war office was put into the hands of Cainot 
1843 hi Pattison Ess (1889) I 2 As the subs of office quit 
their desks when premiers deliver up their portfolios. i86d 
Freeman Hist, Ess I 11 46 On the other side of the 
Channel, the Minister bears his portfolio, here the Secretary 
bears his seal. X898 Westm* Gaz 10 May 2/2 It seems 
hard that Lord Salisbury may do with impunity what 
would cost Lord Rosebery not meiely his windows but his 
portfolio. 

3 . attrzb* and Comh*y as poitfoho forttiy -hunter 
{qS* place-hunter'); portfolio-stand, a piece of fur- 
niture ioi holding portfolios, drawings, music, etc 
xgoa Daily Chron* x Oct 3/4 The present monograph 
will be in ^portfolio form, with many illustrations 1899 
Westm Gaz 13 June r/2 Falls of Cabinets have become a 
custom and startle only "Portfolio hunters 1867 Rusicin 
Pr&terita II 20 la his *portfolio stands were the entire 
series of the illustrations to Scott, to Byron. 

Hence Poxtfo'lioed m., furnished with a portfolio. 
X84S Blackw* Mag Au^ 185 All portfolioed, all hand- 
booked without compassion 01 conscience. x8(^ Reniew 
of Rev Jan 6/2 Bewailing the consequences of poitfolioed 
incapacity 

t f o’lft^glaive. Obs* [ad, F. porte-ghive\ 
see Poete- and Glaive.] A sword-bearei ; a 
member of the military and religions Order of the 
Knights Sword-bearers founded 1201 m Livonia. 

1656 Blount Glossogr .Portglatve. a Sword-beaier 1723 
CoAis Diet Her s v., Knights of the Ordei of the Pou- 
glaive, or Swoid-Bearersin Poland, in Latin called Emtfert 
*755 JOHNSON, Poriglave*z*zfmix^ bearer 

Port-grava : see Poet-eebve 
F orth (p6u])), Comw. dial* [Com. and W 
porthy ad. L. porius Poet 1 ] A small bay or cove. 

i860 Biog* ^Cni fr ' The Tunes ’ 245 Romantic coves 
piovincially called Porths. x88o Ciiarl. M Mason Fmty 
Shires 301 One of the little lovely inlets, or poiths, as they 
aie called, which break eveiy part of the Cornish coast. 

Fovt-liole (poa jtiliJBl). [f. Pout sb,^ + 
Hole .r^.] 

1 . Jfaut* An aperture in a ship’s side; spec 
foimerly one of those through which cannon weie 
pointed ; now, one of the apertures for the admis- 
sion of light and air ; sPobt 3 2 b. 

i«x Percivall Sp Diet , PorMolay a port-hole, porta 
^1x6x8 Raleigh Royal Navy 26 Wont to plant great red 
Poit-holeb HI their broad sides, where they carried no 
Oidnance at all. 1691 T HCall] Act* New Invent* p a, 
So contiived the Fort Holes therein, that most of her Guns 
might point to one Center, imy Lond Gaz No 4329/5 
[They] went through the Port-noles into the Long-boat 
1739 Falconer go-Guu S/up 41 Full ninety brazen guns 
hei poit-holes fill 180a Navod Chron* VIII 481 The con- 
tiivance of port-holes us attributed to Descbaiges, a French 
ship-builder at Brest, in the reign of Louts the Twelfth 
1892 Clark Russell Mai nage at Sea in. A black steam- 
boat, her portholes i^littermg as though the whole length 
of her was studded with brilliants 
fig. x6os Marston Antonio's Rev.w* ii, The port holes Of 
sheathed spirit are nere corb’d up, 

2 . iransf* a. An aperture in a wall for shooting 
through, etc. ; an embrasure ; b. a similar aperture 
in other structures, e g. in the door of a furnace. 

1644-5 N. DRAitE Siege Pouter* (Surtees) 37 One of oiu 
men was looking out of a porthole on the round tower. 
1703 Maundrell youm yerus, (1721) 19 It has the face of 
a Castle, being built with portholes for Artillery, instead of 
Windows.. X753 Hanway 2 'rav (1762) I* iii, xxxiv 157 
Tlus city IS inclosed within a wall above a mile in each 
square, with a great number of regular turrets and Mrt- 
holes for arrows. *870 J. Roskcll in Eng, Mech. x8 Feb, 
5^/2 T^e ' port holes ’ axe left open. 

8. A Steam port (Poet sh.b 4). 
x873in Knight Dzcif Mech, x888 HaslucsJIMf; 
Ilaiidyhk 27 On turning the fly-wheel the crank draws the 
piston-rod out and inclines the cylinder sideways, bringing 
the port-hole to the left Ibid 37 Fig 29, where the size 
and position of each port-hole may be seen 
4 aiirtb* and Comb* , as port-hole shutter , window* 
X766 Entick London IV. 88 The roof is enlightened by 
foui port-hole windows. 1892 E> Reeves Homeward Bound 
95jve now find the advantage of the port-hole shutters. 
Forthors, -bos, early foims of Poetas. 
tFortic. Ohs* rare Also 7 portick [OE. 
ad. L. porticus : see next , cf. OHG. pforzihy etc 
Not in ME., where "^.porche Poech look its place ; 
re-introduced in 17th c.] A poitico, a porch. 

ZX900 tr. Bseda's Hist* 11, hl (1^) xo6 Fordon in |>one 
foreewedenan portic ma ne meahte beon [L. eo quodprae- 
dicta porticus plura capere neouimt] c 930 Lindtsf* Gosp 
John X. 23 And ^e-eade se hmtend m temple in portic 
salaraones. c xooo Ags, Gosp* John v 2 Se mere haiS fif 
porticos. , . , 

1682 Wheler yowm, Greece u 18 It hath on the outside 
a Portic round it . .Each side of the Portick is of Fourteen 
foot long. Ibid* 7^ A fine Mosque , whose Portick 15 sup- 
port^ by Red Marble Pillars _ , «... 

b, A philosopher of the Porch , a Stoic jihilo 
sopher. nonce-use 

a X644 Quarles Funeral Elegies Poems (17x7} 4x7 Thou 
dry-bram^d Portick, whose Ahenean brest Transcending 
passion, never was opprest With grief. 

Portico (po» Jtik^). PL -oea, -oa (also 7 -oa). 
[a. It. (also Sp., Pg.) portico •— L. fortiats colon- 
nade, arcade, porch, f prta door, gate, Poet sb.^] 

L Arch, A covered ambulatory consisting of 
a roof supported by columns placed at regular 
intervals, usually attached as a porch to a building, 
but sometimes forming a separate structure; a 
colonnade ; t a pergola m a garden (obs )* 
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i6q5 B JOMSOK VolponevL I .wont to fix my bank in 
face of the public Puuza, near the shelter of the Portico to 
the Procuraua. 1649 h<vit.LYK Biafyy> May, His Majes^'s 
^taes thrown down at St. Paule's Poruco and the £x> 
change. <tx66a Hevun Laud l axo He caused a stately 
PortKO to be erected at the West end of the Churdi. 
Burmet Trcto. iv, (1750) aw The Beauty of their Temples, 
and of the Porticos before tnem^ amazing 1706 Loud* Gas, 
No 4349/3 Making all sorts of Parterres, Porticoes Arbours. 
1759 JoKKfsoK Idler No 33 r a/ The porticos where Socrates 
sat. 1870 Buyant Iliad L \t 194 Pnam's noble hall, A 
palace built with graceful porticos x88d Ruskik PrselerUa 
1 335 Porticoes should not be earned on the top of arches 
Spec, The Pamted Porch at Athens : see 
Porch 4; hence fg the Stoic philosophy. Also 
allusively, 

1788 Gibbok Did xUv lY. 3Sa From the portico, the 
Homan aviUans learned to live, to reason, and to die x8a5 
Lakb £lia Ser. n. Bariara S'—, Poor men's smoky catdiis 
aie not always porticoes of moral philosophy. 18^7 Mac- 
aulay Ess , Bacon (1877) 403 Suppose that Jusdnian . had 
called on the last few sages who still haunted the Portico 
2, irons}, and fig, 

ijao Ozhix Verio fs Bout. Hip. L iv asS Two Javelinii 
were fixed in the Karth, and a third fastened across upon 
the Points of those, All the i£qai .passed under this 
military Portico Thomsov Suumter 1303 Now to 

the veniant portico of woods they walk. 1831 CABLYLEin 
Froude Lf/e (z^a) II a&6 Now it seems to me as if this 
life were but me inconsiderable portico of man's existence. 
Hence 'Bo rttooed fnmished with a portico. 

J. Webb Sione-Hmg (1735) 103 The Temples . .were 
ctrcumalated, or either singly or doubly porticoed about, 
1836 Miss Mulock Y HaUjax i,Tbe High Street, with the 
mayor’s house porticoed and grand. 

|j IPoTtictis. Ohs, [L ; see prec] » prec 

5, /ONSOK Masqtte^ N^iuttds Triumih Wks, (Rddg ) 
640/a Till the whole tree become a porficus. Or arched 
arbour ax^ffi Holyday Juvenal 146 Thdr baths were 
of n less extent then their porticos or arch’d walks. 168a 
Sir T. Browkr C&r, Mor, iii || ar Sleep not in the Dogma’s 
of the Penpatus, Academy, or Porticus be a moralist of 
Uie mount x688 H. More Parallp Prophet xxxii. 389 
Porticus's likewise tan through the whole Ground-plot of 
the Temple 

([ Portidre (portygi^ [Fr. i-medX. portdna, 
prop, fem sing, of adj. portarius belonging to 
a door or gate, see P obter jA^] A curtain hung 
over a door or doorway, to prevent draught, to 
serve as a screen, or for ornament. 

xfeTHACKERAY Ixiii, What frightful Boucher 

and Lanccet shepherds and shraheidesses leered over the 
porueres I x88x Cornk Mag July'so He drew aside the 
portiere that concealed the door 
tdM. 1893 Saltus Aladain Sapphira 83 There was a 
jostle of portihre nngs, 1897 BaXlp Nems 0 Nov. 6/s A 
pair of portifera curtains, old apphqude embroidery on enm- 
son silk velvet ground. 

tPortifaHuaa, porfcyfolyom. Obs, rare 
Corraption ofnied.L./^^f(/ffrti//;/, a Portas. 

2546 Bale 1st Exam A. Askew 34 b. Their popish porty- 
foly^ and ^kyuge^ea 1550 - Iwarc £oih Ch i. 
lit Though they neuer haue Beades, Latine Primers, porti- 
fol^ines, nor other signes of hipocnsie. 

PoTtiir, V, mnee-vid, [f. Port r^. 7 ] To 
convert (claret) into port, m quot fig, 

XIV, I grant you that 
this cl^t IS loaded, as it were \ but your desire to poriify 
yoMSelf^iS amiable, is imrdonable, is perhaps honourable. 
^orttgae,.ingu6,var.PoBTAGUB f?dj.,goldcoin< 
fornnanoe, variant of Pubtenanoe Ohs, 

-gftH* etc., obs. ff, POETUGAL, 
Portion (pdejjdn), sb. Forms: 4 poroiun, 

4 - 0 -l^,-ioun(etc.); 4-5, ^porfcionn, y-ione, 

5- portion. rME.>m««, poHion, a. OF. p<n- 
am, _poriwi (12th c. in Hat2.^Darin.), ad. L. 
^rlio-tum share, part, proportion (whence also 


f belong- 


Proy,, Sp lX,porzione^ 1 ?S. poredo),! 

I. 1 . The part (of anything) allotted or bel 
mg to one person; a dxare. Also 

non [o rr, -mim, aoun] 5x3^5 Chron. Eng 352 (Hitson) 
kyiw of ^ nche mon. He hade to^^ porrion 
Wylteschiie, Barkschyre. 238a WvcLiPXw^t^xv xa Fadir. 

Porcio^ of substaunce, ethir catel, thL by- 
^ ^ 3585 Gif the yong^ 

damysele The half, or els sum porciowne, That sho mi 
COVERDALE 2 Esdsos V 8 Eucry 
mM sought his porcion agayne in lewry. 1591 Shaks 
f vnworthyamTo woe so fSeaDame 

tow bis Wife, 4^d haue no portion in the choice my selfe. 

thing that is to be parcelld out or divided. 2773 %mu/s 
(iflso) 338 study of the law requires but a 
Mrs. I Kerr tr 

Emkes met, Servia 25 He honourably pei formed his 
portion of the compact. y t'^wrmea nis 

a A quantity or allowance of food allotted to, 
or enough for, one person, 

o/Poge u, She dyd brynge to hym 
mraj ha poreioo a, she w<is customSrf for to 
aoo 2335 Ld. Bebhers Froiss II CCXXll. fccxvlil 1 finr 

aafei? nV lyue by porcion x6xx Bible Esther ix. 

sending portions one to 
taiht ^ “ ^6 EaSi man hath 7 

te^ht him half, a pound of We which they call theit 

KSs demand, mXondon alone, 

-“^■^““^“'“““““akeone'poinon’. 

A me part or share of an estate given or Tioeemg 
by Uwto an heir, or to be distabotedtohlmm thi 
setUement of the estate. Also}^ , 


HAMPOLE/’r«//t»*xv s He is porcloun & mede of 
niyn nerttase. c 2440 yacoBs Well ox In de&aude of here 


, Jieritafie, 
w^wes & cn; 


lylderyn, to lettyn hem fro ^e porcyoun \>SLt 
to hem, be rjjt 2538 Starkey i iv 


long , 

113 fnheritanrs to a grete porcyon of intaylyd land, 259a 
Spenser/!' Q, 11. u. s Full little weenest thou what sorrows 
are Left thee fer pordon of thy livelyhed. 2641 Fulli>r 
Jfely ^ Prof St, V, XIX. 437 On whom the earth as their 
common mother bestowed a grave for a childs portion. 
28x8 Cruise Di^st <ed 2) H. 21 Sir Joseph Jekyll decreed, 
that the plaintins were entitled to their original portions, as 
well as to the additional portions given by the will 
Macaulay Ntrf K«g;xuUI 210 On what security could 
any man invest his money or gi>e a portion to bis children, 
if he could not rely on positive laws and on the unmter- 
nroted possession of many years? 

3 . Dowry; a marriage portion Also poriiott- 
money, (In quot 1511 « Dower i.) 

xsxx Fabyan Will in Chron, (i8ix) Fref. 7 Also I will 
that my chalice, my ij crewetts and pax of siluer, 
vrbiche before dales I gave to my wif, remayn styll to her, in 
au^mentyng of bir porcion. 260a Warner Aib Eng, ix. 
xlvu. 232 who loues not for the Person hut the Portion 
loues no whit 2625 Boswell in Ellis Orig, Lett, Sen i. III. 
igs Her portion money is alrrady paying here. 2647 N 
Bacon Disc Govt, Efig i xh. (1739) <^4 This custom [was] 
from the Latins, who used to give Dower with the man, 
and recei\e pOTtion with the woman. 1726 Swift Gidhxter 
1. i, I mamed Mrs Maty Burton, widi whom I received 
four hundrecymunds for a portion. x86x M FaTtison Ess 
(1889) ^5 Edward, pn his side, is to give the moderate 

portion of lopoo marlu with his daughter 

4 . That which IS allotted to a person by provi- 
dence ; lot, destiny, fate, f To lay ate's portvm 
7 oUh, to cast m one’s lot with sb, i e). 

01x325 Prose Psalter idix. [I ] 19 you laid Jiy porcioun 
wyh spoase-breches. ^ CZ400 ApoL Loll 51 If am presume 
a^en pis, know he him to haue porcoun wib GiezL 2535 
Coverdale yob XX 20 This IS the porcion that y* wicked 
•dial haue of God, and the heretage that he maye loke for 
of the Lorde. — Ecclus xxv 19 Y® poraon of the vngodly 
shal fall vpon her. X667 Milton P L i yo Eternal Justice 
..here their Prison ordain'd In utter darkness, and their 
portion set 1709 Steele 7 \tilerNo 54^1 When Labour 
WEB pronounced to be the Portion of Man. 2851 Neale 
Hpmn^ Brief life is here our portion, 
n 5 . A part of any whole • = Part sh, i. 

>340 Hamiolc Pr Consc, 8x28-20 A day here maybe a 
porcyon Of ane hundreth yhere, als men may se, Alle-if 
tet porcyon fulle lytylle be 2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 

I 09 ye nor^estportiounofArahiahatte Saba 2480CAXTON 
Chs^ Eng, ccxviL 204, xxx thousand pounde of syluer 
to be payed within 111 yere .eueryyeiex thousand pound 
by euyn porcyons 2633 Sc AcisChas 1 (1817) V. 203/r 
That,,portiouuof the lordshipe of Duinbar boundit meitnit 
and merchit as eftir-followes W15 tr Grmtrfs Astron, 
(1726) !. 41^ Such a Poition of the Ecliptic, as the Sun 
iMScnbes m the mean while by its Annual Motion towards 
the East 1832 Macaulay Ess, y, Hampden (1887) 205 
Almost every part of this virtuous and blameless life. ,is a 
precious and splendid portion of our national histoi y i860 
Tyndall Glue, i. vii. 48 A portion of the pressuie was 
transmitted laterally. 

6 . A part of the whole existing stock (of any- 
thing) ; a (limited) quantity or amount ; some. 

54*3 The Saiewnes . cryede, trewes I . 
i 0 the false Kyn^ off Fraunse , And he hem grauntyd 
For a porcioun off golde. 1:1386 Chaucer T, 

56 Toward the toun of Brugges for to fare To Iwen theie a 
porcion of ware. X426 m Surtees Mtsc (18B8) 6 He bogbt 
a p^on of alom, z5a6 Ptlgr Per/ 
(W deW. 1531) X2b, But grace, ye the leest poicyon of 
Ja& UYLLBnt.India\\\.^ L8 
« ujeef Khan, whose talents had given aportion of stability 
to the imperial throne 1838 T. Thomson Cimn, Org, Bodies 
MS It would not be surprising if a portion of water, so far 
from being^ decomposed, were actually form^ by the union 
constituents previously existing in the gram. 

TV. The action of dividmg; division, partition, 
distnbution, Obs, rate, * 

c 14^ Life Si, Cnthbert (Surtees) 4796 And parted in to 
twa knyghts hande, & euen porooime. 1494 Fabyan 
Oiron, VI »lix. 136 After y» which porcion, Sarlmayne, 
heryngeofthedyuycion&stryfeamonr"’-- ^ * 


- YVAAAvaa vuu WCatOr DaLil 

observed xn all other things ; making them all m number, 
WMgh^nd measujre, in an excellent poition and harSy 
Portion (poe’jjan), V, [ad. obs. F, porizonner, 
pomomer (1339 “ Godef.) to apportion, dmd^ 
into shares (« medX. portiondre, 1374 in Du 
Cange), f. F, portion Portion, see Apportion,] 

1. truTis, To divide into portions or shares : to 
^sign or distribute in shares, to share out: sa 
Apportion© 2 * 

lond?uS Chron, (i8io) gi pe barons portiond i>e 

Jond euen bam bituene. 1725 Pope Odyss, viw 524 Now 
Peakes the feast^ the wine prepares, Portions dm 
mi' his portion shares. <22763 Shenstome 
tioneTinr^^ joamey seemed to be por- 

xw. 354 Ane petty chiefi, among whom the countrv wm 
poruoned out. 2887 Bowen ASneid 7^62 Aft« 

are ended, the prizes portioned as due. ^ >^aces 

D. io allot or assign to any one as his portion 
or share; a Appobtion zt, j, ^ 

Cow/WK. w God (2822) 36s The Psalitmt 


bavii 

hims 


tf (182a) 363 The Psalmist 
. r- iw wuS favour, and nnit-mnA/i 
in that, here expresseth his gieat compl£:ency m 


the choice he had made 2838 Jl/urray*s Handbk, 
N, Germ 440 Louis of Arnstein, having no son, mamed and 
portioned off bis seven daughters, dividing among them a 
part of his estates. 2855 M. Arnold Balder Dead 114 That 
one, long portion’d with his doom of death, Should change 
his lot, ana fill another's life 1865 Dickens Afut Fr. 111 
iv, When I many with their consent they will portion me 
most huidsomely 

3 . To mix m due pioportion ; = Apportion ©, 3 
x8x2 Self Instructor 514 Roman oker,.when properly 
portioned with gum-water. 

Hence Po*rtioned ppL a., PoTtioning vbl, sb 
1732 Pope Ep, Bathurst 267 Him portion'd maids, appien 
tic^ orphans blest. 1845 S Austin Ranke's Hist Ref III 
S2X Revenues consecrated to the portionmg of nobleyoung 
ladies m marriage. 2850 Blackic Mschylus II. 22 We all 
must bear our portioned lot. 

fPo'rtionablef Ohs, ^are, [f. Portion sb. 
+ -ABLE ; cf. proportiomhk ] Proportional. 

<rx374 Chaucer Boeth xii met ix 68 (C^mb. MS) Thaw 
byndest the elementus by nowmbyres porcionables, hat the 
colde thinges mowen acorden with the note thinges. 
Portioual (pSe'jJsnal), a, rare, [ad. late L. 
prltdndhs partial ; see Portion sh, and -al ] 

1 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a portion or 
part ; partial. 

2383 WYCLiF I Esdras viii 3x These ben the prouostis 
after ther kuntres, and porciounelis \v r, porclounel, 2388 

E orciouel] princehodis [Vulg, porcionales pnncipatus] of 
em, that with me steyeden vp fro Babiloine. xofia Gun- 
ning Lent Fast 30 Why apply we the 4th, and 6th day 
of the week to stations? (ox meetings for prayer, portional- 
fasting, and Sacrament). 12x670 Hacket Cent. Serm 
(1675)347 Ihe Christians should punctually observe a por- 
tional abstinence, according to the lime of forty days. 

2 . Of the nature of a portion or dowiy. 

2683 Evelyn Mem. x6 Mar , He [Sir J. Child] lately 
married hia daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Beau- 
fort,., with ;^5o,ooo portiotial present, and various expecta- 
tions. 

Hence Pcrtloxiallsr ada.^ by way of a poition or 
part J partly, in part, rare, 

26x7 Collins D^ B}, Ely i. i 29 Peter receiued, and 
receiued for himselfe,, but /^lepixus, not oAtxu;, poitionally 
and particularly, not wholly and entirely 2865 Elisa 
Mcteyard y Wedgwood I, 330 The * Brick House and 
Works ’ stood on what now forms portionally the site of the 
Wedgwood Institute. 

FO’rtionaxy. Ohs. cxc. Hist [ad. med.L. 
poriibndrius a canon’s deputy in a cathedral, re- 
ceiving half a prebend (ci2oo in Du Cange) (so 
OF, porciomtre 1442 in Godef.) : see Portion sh, 

and -ART ^ - POBTIONIST 2 , 

254® Act 2 4 * 3 ^div Vf c. 23 § 3 That all and everie 
person, .shall paye their tyihes for thincrcase of the saide 
catteu so goinge m the saide waste or common, to the 
parson vicar proprietowe porcyonarie owner or other their 
feimors. 2620 Brent tr Sarpls Comte. Trent viii. (1676) 
734 f'hat in Cathedral Chuiches, all the Canons and Por- 
tipnaries shall be Priests, Deacons, or Sub deacons. 2778 
Ehr Gazetteer (ed 2) s v. Wolverhampton^ In this parish 
K Edgar founded a chapel of 8 portionariei, the chief of 
whom he made patron to them all. 

t Po'rtiouate, a, Obs, rare~\ [ad. med.L. 
portiondius provided with a portion.] Propor- 
tionate, Hence f rtlonately adv, Ohs, 
rare’-\ m equal shares, proportionately. 

1548 TJDALL,etc. jE>w/H For. yoAtt 115 b, They so deuided 
the resydue of his garaientes saue his coate that euery 
manne had bys parte poraonately 

Fortioner (poo’jjanai). [f. portion sb, or + 
•brI, 2, Cf. jnQd.L, porttdndr/us,] 

I 1 . Scots faztt. The proprietor of a small piece 
of land forming aportion of an origind forty-merk 
land, which has been subdivided among co-heirs 
or otherwise broken up ; a small laird, 

2554 Reg, Pni^ Council Scot 1, 130 Quhair happinis to 
be sindne portioneris of landis within the Schyir, the 
beneref sail adjown the samyn togidder, quhill he the 
fouretie mark land of aidd extent. 25^ Ibid 676 Alexan- 
der Ch^mer portioner of PetW 1674 m WodrowMjp/.i’w^ 
r/ Jii (*72^1 357 Robert SchawPortionermAuchmouty 
[fined] in 49 Pounds X79Z StaUst.Acc Scot 1, 0 There 
a considerable number (about a 
nundr^j of smaller pi opnetois, called here Portioneis, from 
their having a small portion of land belonging to them 
t 39^ My father belonged to that 
olass of landowners termed portioners. 
o. Heir^ or heiressporhoner \ One of two or 
more heirs female who succeed to equal portions 
of a heritage in default of heirs male , or the son 01 
other male representative of such a joint-heiress, 

Scyt^ II 572 Alisoun Dunbar 

* dschip ofLoch and 

, FViwi/t?rj(i85s) App. 

^ ^ and Zachanas M<^Calluni aires por- 

^ ^ The eldest heir female always suc- 

ceedmg without divisionand excluding heirs portioners. x886 
^ c» ®9 § *9 The eldest of such heirs por- 

tionns shall succeed to the tenancy without division. 

T «. Mccl, « POBTIONlST 2, Qbs, 

Bi^nt Law Diet, Poriioner (., PoriioHartus)., 
jbere a Parsonage is served by two or sometimes three 
Mmisters alteroately . the Ministers are called Portioners, 
bec^e they have but their Portion or Proportion of the 
Living x8^ \teRT0N Law 
Lex , P^tioner, a minister, who, together with others, serves 
profits^oSh^mng ^ aportion of the tithes or 

S £ng Law, One of several persons among 
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whom a settled fund is appointable, a sharer. 
(Cf, PoBTiON 2 ) rare, 

X884 Sir E E Ray in Law Tunes Rep, L a6i/i In none 
of the decisions or dicta has the prior right of the poitioners 
to receive their portions out of the estate been questioned 

4 . techn. One of a number of artificeis who each 
contribute a certain part of tlie complete article 
1879 Glebe 11 Oct 1/4 Each of the several contributors^ 
technically called poriieners 

II 6. One who divides (anything) into poitions 
or shares, rare--**. 

2775 in Ash , and in latei diets 
Po'rtioxiist. [ad. med.L, porttd 7 iista (1499 
in Du Cange), f. prttdn-em Portion * see -ist ] 

1 . A student in a college, receiving or entitled to 
a defined portion or allowance of food (whether as 
a boarder or as recipient of a benefaction). 

f a. At St. Andrews, A student who boarded 
with the principal of the college, and was entitled 
to his ‘ commons * Ohs 

2563-7 Buchanan Reform, Si, Andros Wks, (S T S ) 7 
The steuart to be payit be the principal off the profet of the 
portionistis 

b. In leference to Merton College, Oxfoid; 
A rendering of the Latin term forltontsia, applied 
to the class of poor scholars usually called fosi* 
masters. 

The official terms are, in Latin docvLmmts, poriwmsiaf in 
EiUglisht Postmasier i poitiomst appears to be meiely a 
17th c hteiaiy rendeiing of the former by Wood, Heaine, 
and otheis after them 

267* Wood Lfe x Auja: an 163s (0 H S ) I. 45 The 
old stone-house, wheiein bu son A, Wood was borne (called 
antiently Portionists or Postmasters hall) /bid 52 The 
second brother of A Wood, named Edward, became one of 
the portionists or postmasters of Merton Coll, [m 1642), 
27x0 Hlarnb Collect (0 H. S ) 111 54 He.. was enter’d at 
IS Years of Age, as one of the Portionists or Post-Masters 
of Mei ton Coll i8a6 Sounicv in Q Rev XXXIV 343 
ParkhursL (afterwaids Bi&hop of Norwich) wliose portionist 
and pupil he was at Merton College. 2895 Rasudall 
Umverstites 11 . 488 The body of Portionists (now corrupted 
to Postmasters) was engrafied., about the year 1360 

2 . EccU One of two or more incumbents who 
shate the duties and revenues of a benefice. 

1743 Act 16 Geo, //, c. 28 § 35 All .Easter offeiings, and 
other dues that have been usually paid to the said rector 
or vicar, or portionists of the parish chuich of Stepney 
2794 W. CoMBii BoydclVs Thames I 59 Its parochial tithes 
are divided between three portionists, who are all pre- 
sented by the chuich of Exeter. 2888 Diet, Nat, Bio^, 
XIIL 247/2 He was also canon resident and portionist at 
Hereford 

PoTtionlze,?/. rare-\ [f Portion +-izb] 
trans. To express or describe only in part. 

2594 Zepherta it 24 Then though my pencil glance heie 
on thine eyes ; Sweet 1 think ihy Fair it doth but por- 
tionise t 

Fortionless (poouJonUs), a, [f. Portion sb, 
+ -LESS ] Without a poiLiori ; dowerless. 

1782 Miss Burney Cealta viit 11, Were this excellent 
young creature poitioiiless, I would not hesitate in giving 
my consent 2859 1 hacicukay Vugm. iv, Harry, Harry! 
I wish I had put by the money for thee, my poor portion- 
less child, 2863 Miss Br ADDON JSleanods Vtci, 111, The 
daughters found themselves left portionless, 
t Po'rtitor. Ohs, rare, [a. med L, portiiory 
irreg f. porta door, gate] A door-keeper, a janitor. 

2480 Wardr Ace, Edw /k (1630)228 To the portitourat 
iiij d by the day. Ibtd 270 Thomas Stanes Portitour of 
the same gretc Wat derobe, 

Portiture, obs. form of Pobtraitorb. 
t Portitmcle. Sc Ohs, In 5 poromukle. 
[a. F. portioncule^ \-uncuh^ ad. L. portiuncula^ 
dun. of portiSn-em Portion: see -unolb.] A 
small portion (of land) ; a pendicle. 

XA70 Burgh Rees, Prestwick 7 May (Maitl. Cl) a Efftir 
))e lyntht of jie said porcmnkle of lande. Ibid 4 A porci- 
unkle of commoun land, paiand ^erli at sanct Nicholas dai 
ip to sainct Nicholas iyoht m pe said kirk 
Portland'^ (p6outld&nd). A peninsula or ‘island* 
on the coast of Dorsetshire ; attrih, in names of 
natural and artificial products of Portland Island, 
or of objects connected with it; as Portland 
arrowroot, Portland beds : see quots. , Portland 
cement, a cement resembling P, stone in colour . 
see Cement sh, i note ; also attrih,, as P. cement 
maker^ mtlh etc. ; Portland oolite, a limestone 
of the Upper Oolite formation, especially developed 
in the Isle of Portland ; Portland powder see 
quot 1858 ; Portland sago » P, anowroot; also 
called Portland Island sa^\ Portland sand, 
Portland sorew : see quots.; Portland spurge, 
Euphorbia Portlandica\ Portland stone, a valu- 
able building stone quarried in the Isle of Portland. 

2854-^ C, A. Harris Did, Med Temnnol, Portland 
Sago^ ^Portland arrow-root, a fecula prepared from Arttm 
maculatnm in the Isle of Portland. 1866 Treas Boi 97/r 
From the tubers of this plant [Arum maculnium] a starch 
called Portland An owroot was formerly.. prepared. 2849 
Craig, *Portland beds, or Portland limestone, a series of 
calcareous strata belonging to the upper part of the Oolite 
foniiatiom found chiefly in the Isle of Portland 2824 
S/ecif, y AspdifCs Patent No 5022 An improvement in 
. artiflcial atone . which I call ^Portland cement. 1858 
SiMMONDs Diet Trade, /^oriland-cement Maker^ a manu- 
facturer of cement for builders. 2885 I'zmes, Eftgtneertng 
VOR, VII. 


Suppl 22 Apr. 60/1 ‘Portland’ cement was patented in 
1824 by Joseph Aspdm, a biicklayer, of Leeds, who fancied 
that It bore bome resemblance to the oolitic limestone of 
Portland Island. 2900 Wesim Gae, 17 July 6/3 The neigh- 
bourhood of these two rivers [Thames and Medway], from 
being the cradle of the Poitland Cement industry, has now 
become the chief seat of the manufacture, 1833 J Phillips 
Geol in Encycl Meirop (1845) VI 533 Names of Strata 
on Mr. Smith’s Map and Sections [1815] 9 Portland lock 

. Present Names [1833] ‘'Portland oolite 2802 hfed 
Jml, V 427 A Printed pap^ei recommending a revival 
of the old lemedy for the Gout, known by the name of 
the ‘‘Portland Powder From [this] we should be led to 
believe that this lemedy was purchased and dispersed by 
the present Duke of Portland , wherea^ it was by bis father, 
many years ago 2838 Mayne Expos Lex , Portland Pow- 
der, a name of a formerly celebrated gout lemedy, consist- 
ing of equal parts of birthwort, gentian, germander tops 
and leaves, ground pine and lesser centaury, diied, pow- 
deied, and sifted 2849 CvMa,* Portland sago 2859 Pagc 
Handbk Geol, Terms, Portland Stone and ^Portland 
Sand, a well-known gi oup of the upper oohle It con<nsts 
of shelly freestones of variable textuie underlaid by thick 
beds of sand 2885 Lycll Elefn Geol (ed 4) 294 The cast 
of a spiral univalve called by the qmiiymen the ‘ “Portland 
Screw ’ is common. 1B61 Miss Pratt Flower PI, V xi 
Order Euphorbiaceae. Euphorbia Porilandica (“Portland 
Spurge), a 2720 SHsrFicLD (Dk. Buckhnu) Wks, (1729) II 
258 Each step of one entire “Portland-stone. 2852 Borrow 
Lecoengroxoiv, Lunatic-looking erections, in what thesiinple- 
tons call the modern Gothic taste, of Portland-stone. 

Hence Poartla'ndlan a Geol , the specific designa- 
tion of a subdivision of the Upper Oolite, developed 
in the Isle of Portland. 

2885 Geikid Tejci-bk Geol, (ed, 2) 798 The Upper or 
Portland Oolites are divisible into three ^oups (z) Kim- 
mendgian.at the base; (2) Portlandian. .This group, rest- 
ing directly on the Kirameridge clay, consists of two 
division*;, the Portland Sand and Portland Stone Ibid 
799 Among Portlandian fossils a single species of coral 
(isastisea oblongd^ occurs 

Portland^: see next 

Port-last. Naut, Whs, Also portlasse, 
-lease, 8-9 {ert'on,) Portland. [Original form and 
derivation obscure : cf. Portlop ] Of uncertain 
meaning explained, from 1 704, as the gunwale of 
a ship Chiefly in phrase (dotun) a poHlast : said 
of a yard 

*633 T. James Voy ii The Portlesse of the Fore Castell 
was in the watei Ibid 113 The Poitlasse 2699 Dampicr 
Voy II HI, 64 Our Main-yard and Fore-yard were lowered 
down a Port last, as we call it, that is down pretty nigh the 
Deck. 2704 J. Harris Zf'jr 'lechn I, Port last, the s&m& 
as the Gun-wale of a Ship; therefore they say a Yard is 
down a Port last, when it lies down on the Deck. *7*5 
SiicLvocKE Voy round World% By ii of the clock we were 
under bare poles, with our yards a Portland. 2769 Palconi r 
Diet Marine Huiier, to lower the lower yards down 
a port-last 2825 Sporting Jifag XLVI, 264 A ship lying 
to, with her yards a Portland 2867 Smyth SailoVs Jr ora- 
bk , Port-last, or Poriotse, synonymous gunwale 
i Po’rtledge. Ndtd, Amer, Obs Forms , 7 
portlige, porledge, 7-S portledge, -lidge, 8 
-lege, -ledg, -lage. [Corruption of Portage sb}- 
in sense 4, peril through confusion with the some- 
times synonymous privilege ] « Portage sh} 4 ; 
usually attrib,, as portledge bill, money 

2636 Doc Hist Si, Marne III, 95 , 1 think we shall make 
little lesse then;^x2 share for the last yeares worke, which 
was ^6 poitledge, and / 2 3s 3d for the iish delmered 
Mr, Winter, and £3 you promised me for my Charge in 
Bringinge ouer the shippa x6m Ibtd, 285 Eduard Treble 
. Creditor for his shate for nis portledge monye 250. 
Ibid 190 Markes Gaude , . Ci editor . , for his porledge Money 
2 Moneths 2679 Ree, Cri Assistmits, Mass, (1901) II. 
131 For Refusing to pay his wages after the Rate of three 
pounds tenn shiTlings per raoneth as by the Porthdge bill 
may Appeare 2775 mass. Archives CCVI 94 To amount 
of Mens wages as per Portledg Bill $6 17 xr J 

Portless, a [f Port 1 + -less.] Without 
a port 

2807 J. Barlow Colu/nb x 299 Her plains, long portless, 
now no more complain Of useless rills and fountains nursed 
in vain 

Poirblet (poo’illet) [f Port + -let ] A 

small or tiny port ; a credc, 

2587 Harrison England i xii in I/olmshedl 60/2 Being 
past these portlets [mouths of the Erme and Yealm] then next 
of all we come to Plimmouth liauen 1603 Owen Pembroke- 
shire (1892) 99 Where it maketh a poitlett for smale shmp- 
inge 2775 R Chandi sr Trav Asia M, (1825) I 178 'The 
artificial islands and portlets which he made by the seaside, 
are all now equally invisible. 1888 W Denton Eng in 
x^ih C ^ Attacks on the ports and portlets along the south 
coast of England. 

t Porthke, a , Obs. rare, [f. Port sb, 4 + -like ] 
« Portly. 

2603 Florio Montaigne (1632) Pref. Poem, When first this 
pordike Frontispeece was wrought 2748 Drayton's IVks,, 
Poly-olb V. 262/2 Where once the portiike [edd, 26x2, 2622 
portly! oak and large-limb'd poplar stood, 

PoTtlily, adv, rare^^ [f. as next -h -ly 2 ] 
In a portly manner. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Porihly, statelily, gracefully 

Portliness (poaMtlmes). [f. Portly a , -h 
-NESS,] The quality or condition of being portly, 
a. Stateliness, dignity of bearing, appearance, and 
manner, b Fullness of body, balkiness, corpulence 

2530 Palsgr 257/2 Portlynesse, magnificence 1548 
Udall Erawi Pau Luke 1 8 b, A tendre young vngin, 
not set furth to the worlde. by famousnesse of name, not 
with portlynesse of life, ne with the other thynges wbiche 


this worlde vseth to haue m high regarde 2580 Blundevil 
Horsemanship 4 b, His poitlinesse in his gate 2658 Row- 
land Mou/ets Theat Ins 89a As he doth excel! all the 
rest m portliness and feature of body 
t Portlof Naut Obs [a. F. porte-lof, f porte-^ 
Porte- -1- lof Luff.] ? = Bumkin. 

2397 Foreign Acc No. 32 G (P R O ), In ij tabulis 
grossis de fene emptis et expensis super le portloves dicte 
navis iij s. iiij d 

Portly (poojtli), a, {adui) Also 6 portely. 
[f. Port + -lyI, 2.] 

Characterized by stateliness or dignity of bear- 
ing, appearance, and manner, stately, dignified, 
handsome, majestic ; imposing. 
ax^ag Skelton Sp Parrot 453 So myebe portlye pride, with 
pursy speiiyles a 2536 Calisio ^ Melibsea in Hazl Dodsley 
I 61 Her resplendent virtue, her portly courage, a 2553 
Udall Royster D iii m (Arb ) 41 Ye must bane a portel> 
biagge aftei youi estate 1586 Marlowe xsi Pt I'ambml 
I ii z86 To be my queen and poitly empeiess. 260a 
Warner Alb Eng x lix, (161a) 257 So gracious, poitly, 
fresh and fane . had Natme her compact 2687 Drvuen 
Hmd if P, nx 1x41 A portly prince, and goodly to the sight 
1706 Phillips, Portly, that beais a good Port or Keen, 
stately, comely x88a SrRji. Ballantinc Ex/ei i 7 He 
was a man of portly presence, a good scholar, 1 believe, and 
much lespected 

b. Now usually connoting ‘Large and bulky 
in person; stout, corpulent’ 

[Cf tsp6 Shaks. 1 Hen IV, ir iv, 464 A goodly portly 
man yfaith, and acoipulent] 2598 Shaks MenyW 1 iii* 
69 Sometimes the beame of her view guilded my foote* 
sometimes my portly belly, 2727 Bailey voI II, Portly, 
bulky, majestical 1755 Johnson, 2 Bulky, swelling. 

183* Lytton Eugene A n vii. Whatever might have been 
the maladies entailed upon the poitly frame of Mi Court- 
land , a want of appetite was not among the number. 2855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, xiv III 403 He dwindled in a few 
weeks fiom a portly and even corpulent man to a skeleton 
2872 Punch 23 Sept. 127/2 He’s got so round and poitly 
0 Of things Stately, magnificent, grand, fine; 
m quot, a 1845 with pun, and allusion to b 
25^ U dall El asm Par Lukexix, 148 J esus . vie wy ng and 
beboldyng the same citie [Jerusalem] poitely and gorgeous 
of buildynges 1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecel Misi (2610) 437 
The portly gates of the pallace. 2639 Massinger Unnat 
Comoat iiL 1, Portly and curious viand') arc piepared. 1656 
Heylim Swv, France gx Adoined with portly and antick 
imagery 28x2 L, Hunt in Exanitnei 7 Dec, 771/1 Comely 
sentences and portly veracities a 2845 Hood Turtles vi, 
With sheny, biown or golden, Or port, so olden, Bereft of 
body 'tis no longer portly. 

*1 B. asoi/zi In a Stately or dignified manner. Ohs 
2607 Middleton Your Fwe Gallants iv. vui. 250 One so 
fortunate Shall bear himself more portly, live regarded, 
Keep house 

Po'rtman. Now local, [f. Port sb,\ 2 4. Man 
sb} Cf MDu. porter townsman, burgher.] 

1 . In 0 £. use, a citizen of a town, a burgess or 
burgher ; spec, (after the Conquest) « capital or 
he^ porfptan, one of a select number of citizens, 
chosen to administer the affairs of a borough 

rxooo ./Clfric Saints' Lives xxxiu 740 Se port-gerefa 
and )?a yldostan port-men. 20 . Voe in Wr-Wuleker 
333/1 X Cittis, ceasteigewara, ofiffe poitman. ^1122 O E. 
Cnron, an xo68 (Laud MS.) Eadgar mSelmg com to 
Eofer wic& port men [Cotton MS burh menn] vvi)> hine 
griiiedon. [xaoo Charier (Ipswich) in Gross Gild Merck 
(2890) II, 2x8 Quum cito piedicti xii Capitales Poitmenni 
fuel ant lurati 2254 Charier (Reading) ibid 202 Quod 
piedicti buigenses habeant gildhallam suam m uilia de 

I ading' cum prato quod uocatur poi tmanebroc ] 2346 Litt, 
Red Bk Bristol (2900) II 26 E*it oidinee qe nul poitman 
del dit mestier soit receu en portmaniie por vendre ne 
achater des estraunges nul maneie nouel drap {Mod, 
iroitsl. It IS ordained that no portman of the said ciafl; he 
received in the portmanry to sell to 01 buy any kind of new 
cloth from strangeis.) 2527 in Fiddes WoZsey 11 (2726) 103, 
24 gentilmen of the countiey, besides the bayliffs, poitemen 
of the towne. x68x Lond, Gaz, No 2633/3 The Bayliffs, 
Portmen,aiid Cominon.Council of Your Town and Bmrough 
of Ipswich. 2704 Ibtd, No 4076/3 The Mayor, Recoider, 
Portmen, Chief Buigesses, and Freemen, of the Coipora- 
tion of Orford lu the County of Suffolk xB8o Rep Commiss, 
Mimic, Corpor I 88 The Corporation [of Orford] consists, 
os heretofore, of a mayor, eight poitmen, and twelve capital 
burgesses Ibtd, One of the portmen is coioiier. 1890 
Gross Gild Merck I v. 62 The twelve portmen (ne. the 
two bailiffs, four coioners, and six others) were elected and 
sworn ‘ to take chaige of, and to govern ’ the town (Ipswich], 
to maintain its franchises, and to administer justice 

2 . A citizen or jnhabitant of Ihe Cinque PorU. 
(In med L portensis ) 

2658 Phillips. Poitmen, a name commonly given to the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports xC^5 Stubbs Const Hist 

II XV, 288 He [Edw 1 ] appointed William Leyburne cap- 
tain of all the portmen and manners of the king’s dominions 
[229.^ B, EE Cotton Hist Anglic, (Rolls) 234 Capitaneus 
omnium portensium et omnium aliorum marinaiiorum] 

t Po’rtman-mo te. Obs, exc Hist [f. prec. 
+ ME. imote^ Moor sh, * corresp. to an OE. '^porU 
manna gemdt, not found ] ht The assembly of the 
portmen ; the borough-mote ; the court or common 
council of the portmen of a borough or town 
a zx^ Charter in Cair, Charier Rolls (2903) I 25 Sciatis 
me concessisse Sancto Salvaton de Bei emundsem terras 
suas quietas a placitis et queielis et hustmeis et port- 
manmot ettunscipniot. 1298 Cfira/t JoceldcBrakelonda 
(Camden) 74 Et ciuia celeraru ventret ad portman iie-mot. 
2277 Indent Edmund CionchbacFs Oidinames in 8 tk Rep 
Hist MSS Comm, App i. 409/1 Les delays de la curt de 
portemannemot de Leycestre 2706 Phillips, Porintanni- 
mote, (in ancient Deeds) the Portmote or Port men’s Couit, 
held m any City, Town, or Community. i88x %ih Rep, 
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Htst MSS, Comvi App. i. 4 <m/i The long lost Charter of 
Edmund CCrouchhack) 1^1 of Lmcester rrfornung the laws 
and processes of the Leicester portmanemote, and confirming 
all the frant^ises of the burgh, not affected by the charter, 
t Po’rtmanry- [f. as prec. + -ry . cf Alder- 
manry], The position or rank of a poitman, 

Z3^ [see Portman i]. 

foi^mauteaiL (pojtmse’nt^), sh, Fonns • see 
below, [ad. F. pytemanUau (15^7 m Godef. 
Cornel,) an officer who carnes a prince’s mantle, 
avalise, a clothes-rack, f. Porte- + manteau (OF. 
mantel) Mantle; see also Manteau, Mantda, 

POOKMABTEAU.] 

1 . A case or bag for canring clothing and other 
necessanes when travelling , originally of a form 
suitable for carrying on horseback; now applied 
to an oblong stiff leather case, which opens hke 
a book, with hinges in the mid^e of the back. 

a. 6 portmanteo, -znontieu, -manteaw(e, 
porte-manteau, 7 poxtmantau, -to, -toe, -tue, 
-tn, -tew; also porte-; 6 - portmanteau, 
-eaua (9 also -eaux). 

1584. w, Fleetwood in Whght Q £Hz. 4- her Ttmet 
(1838) IL S43 One of Mr. Docwraye's50iiaes,.was anained 
for steading of a portmanteo, with 84/ in the same, taken 
out of an uine in Bardey X585 Higiks yuntus* Nometal, 
zjxjn Aseopera, a bag; a wallet; a portmanteau, xsSfi 
J. HooKBB Hist, Irel, II. 163/2 A note found in the port- 
mantieu of doctm: Allen 15^ Florio, Bcdice^ a cloke-bag, { 
a mal^ a porUmanteawe. x6xi Cotgr., Pemeret . ,a great 
case, or powch of leather (closed, as a Fortemantue, with 
chaine, and locke) s6ty Morvson litit. i 107 A souldier 
came out.. and demaunded of euery man fine haocci,.. 
though it were onely due from them, who had ^ort- j 
manteaues with locks 1624 Heywood Captives ii i. in 
BuUen O PU IV, A budget or poxtmantau which includes 
All the hawdes wealth. J. Hayward tr. 3 tond£s 
BanisKd Vtrg, 124. Taking, from off his saddle-bow a 
portmanteau, and out of it some victuals 1650 B Discdli- 
minium 25, 1 would wish the world to chaine up its breeches 
to Its doublet as they doe Portmantu's 1652 Season, Exp 
Neiherl, 5 Besides what . they carryed home m their Port- 
mantos. D. Granville Lett (Surtees, No 37) 76 
They search’d my portmantoe and plundered me of a bagg 
of mouy. xys* Smollett Per, Pic C1779) II. xxxv. 8 
Their trunks and portmanteaus must be earned to the 
Custom-house 1866 Geo. Eliot F Holt i, Feeling in his 
^kets for the keys of his portmanteaus 1879 Miss 
Bradoon FiuT^III. 265 Violet’s portmanteaux were packed. 

B. 6~8 (9 Sc, and nof'tk. drid;/)portmautle, 7-8 
(9 Sc and arch^ portmantel, (9 poxtmautillo). 

x6da Portmantle [see h] itf la Net ih's Phdarch 977 The 
flesh and the portmantle \fieL 1595 -mantew] it was wrapt in. 
1651 taw:. Tracts (Chetbam Soc.) 31& 600 Arms and many 
Portmantels and good Boo^. z6^ Gaytok Pleas, Notts 
IV li. 181 The spoiles of Cardenio’s Port-Mantle. X702 
Farquhar Tviin-Rtxmls in li, What makes you at upon 
the portmantle, Teague? iflsx Scorr Eemlw. viu, The 
small portmantle which contained his necessanes. xSSa 


small portmande which contained his necessanes. 1883 
E Pennell-Elmhirst Creasn. Letcesiersh 180 The port- 
mantillos that in these days fill im the small of each belted 
second horseman’s back x888 ^mes (weekly ed.) s Nov 
21/2 A saddle-horse, which also earned the Judge's port- 
mantle. 

7. 7-8 port-mantua, portmautua. 

xfiox-a Arekpnest Cmirao, (CiJamden) H. 41 They sent 
theyrportmanti^to St Paulesmonasteiy. 1765 H.Timber- 
LAKE ^/rAn. 9 0neof them, actually fell, letting my port- 
mantua into the water, 

A 7 port-mantiok, -maaqiie, poitmonte, 7-9 
-manty. 

« 1613 Port-manque [see b], aidToHACKET^^^. WilUeans 
I (1692! 160 Till the Messenger with the Port-mantidc came 
from Rome; x68o in xaihEep Hist, MSS Comm, App. 
V}** 3W Fatd for a new large portniante 16s, z686 Lone/ 
Gae. No. 2x00/4 [Thw] had with them a Leathern Port- 
manty 1897 C. M Campbell Bezlie Jock 239 We got 
oor portmani^ and booked to Worcester, 
c. 7 portmantoan, -mm, -earn, -en. 

ax63s T Taylor Gods yudeent, ii v (1642) 73 Feeling 
what wemht ffie portmantuan had x68a Provi^nce Rec 
(1894) VI, 80 In ye out Celler, 1 Portmantiura. .In ye Port- 
manteau^ a^C^es of leather. 1698 [R, Ferguson] View 
Eccles Pref , He is degraded to come behind with the 
Portmanten. 

b./^. (See also 4 b.) 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 283 0 thou whose breast Is . 

® ^ OvERBURY A IVzA (1638) 

263 That the soules of Women and Lovers, are wrapt in toe 
port-manque of their senses 1641 R. Brooke En^. Ephe, 
i IV zi As sure to finde the Spirit in a Conge deshre, as 
others not long since, in the Tridentine Port-mantile. zooo 
IFesim, Gaz 28 Apr. 3/1 The demand for the franchise was 
. a kind of poitmanteau into which all our guevances 
could be stuffed and dispatched to Pretoria. 

1 ( 2 . An officer of the king of France; ‘The 
Kings Cloake-bag-beaier ’ (Cotgr ) [Fr.]. 

IS 97 G GiLvnt Zel. 12 Feb. tn N 4^ gth Ser. IV. 537/1 
}»re is ariived from the King of France a porte-manteau, 
who brought the ratification under the great seal of the 
agreements and treaty. 

It 3 . A clothes-rack, an arrangement of pess to 
hang clothes on. [Fr ] 

* 7 * 7 “ 4 * Chambers Poii-manteaUf a piece of loineis 
woik, l^tened to the wall, in a waidrobe, armory, &c„ 
proper fw the hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c, 1847 C 
Bronte y Eyie xxv, Not to me appertained that suit of 
wedding raiment the vapoury veil pendent from the 
usurped portmanteau Ibid ^ It took the light, held it 
aloft, and surveyed the garments pendent from the port- 
manteau, 

4 attrib, and Comb, as portmanteau robbeiy. 


thief \ portmanteau geldings horse (a baggage 
horse) ; portmanteau-maker, f -trunk ; portman- 
teau saddle; see quot. 1688. 

z68z Lond, Getz, No 1583/4 A coloured leather Port- 
mantle Saddle, Blew fnng m the seat 1683 Vertilam MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm, 210 For a portmantue trunk, 

I a II. o 1688 R. Holme Armoury in 345/1 A Portmantle 
Saddle hath a Cantle behind the seat to keep the Port- 
mantle. .off the Riders back. X694 Lond Gas, No. 2996/4 
A bright bay Portmantua-Gddmg, about 81 price 177# 
Nugent tr Htst Fr, Gerund I. 438 Mounted on a raw 
boned, hollow-eyed, pyballed portmanteau-hoise. 1899 
Dau^YlViwxipJunedAportraanteau maker, xw Westm, 
Getz 22 Aug 5/3 A series of portmanteau robberies from 
, the roofs offour-wheeled cabs. 

b. In the sense of ‘ that into which things aie 
packed together' ; ongmally applied by ‘L, 
Carroll’ to a factitious word made up of the 
blended sounds of two distinct words and combmmg 
the meanings of both; hence useddrf^n 5 , and subseq. 
extended to things that are or suggest a combina- 
tion of two different things of the same kind, 

[1872 'L Carroll' Through Zooktng-Gl vi 127 Well, 
'shthy ’ means Mithe and slimy ’ .You see ic's like a poit- 
manteau^there are two meanings packed up into one word. 
Ibid 129 ‘ Mimsy ’ is * flimsy and miserable ’ (there’s another 
portmanteau for you) I xSSa Comh, Mag July 25 Ihey 
admirably illustrate the portmanteau word ♦slithy’ m the 
Jabberwocky poem 190a Westm Gaz, 10 June 2/2 As 
a fact Lord Rosebery was guilty of what we may call a 
'portmanteau* quotation, in that he combined into one 
what Lord Salisbury said about 1 1 eland and South Afnca. 
1905 IBid, T$ Aug 4/2 It IS a wise bud that will not foul its 
own nest, if this portmanteau proverb may be allowed. 
Portment (po®utm&t). rare \jx,'F,porte?ne}it 
a carrying, bearing, + behaviour, f. porter to carry ] 
1 1 . Bearing, poriement of arms, bearing of aims, 
achievement in arms. Obs. rare^K 
X485 Caxton Chas Gi 8z It is not redde that euer ony 
man .. bare hym so wel and dyd so grete portemente of 
armes 

2 Deportment, nonce-use, 

1850 Blackie jEschylus II. X41 But he your portment 
such As breeds no shame to us. 

t Po'rtmote. Obs, exc. Hist, Forms; 3 
portimote, 4 portemot, (6 portemomxte), 7 
portmoote, 6- portmote. [f. Port sb,\ ^ + ME. 
imote, Moot sb. * OE. type ^port-gemdtx cf. burh- 
gemdt,'] 

1, The court of a borough; a borough-mote, 
(Esp used of cities and boroughs in the County 
Palatine of Chester.) 

[1267 Charter Hen III in Rymer Fcedera (1816) I, 471 
Prohibeo et precipio ne ullo modo respondeanl^ nisi illoium 
proprio poi timoto a 1577 A bingdon Rolls (Camden) 34 De 

? ortemot’, pede pulvenzato, et assisa fracta ] 1574 Acts 
*rivy Council (1894) VIII 228 The same to be openly redde 
at the next Portemounte [at Chester] after the receipt here- 
of x6ox Act 43 Eltz c, IS § I Any onginall Writ or Writs 
of Covenant retornable before the Mayor of the laide Citie 
for the tyme beingCj in the Portraoote Courte to be holden 
within the saide Citie [of Chester] z727-^x Chambers Cycl 
s v„ Portraotes are also held in some inhnd towns, as at 


the bur^hal community emanated fiom the burghmotes or 
assemblies (Court Leet, Burghmote, Portmote, &c ). xgoa 
ipitldi Ihe Portmote 01 Court Leet Records of the Borough 
or Town and Royal Manor of Salfoid, 

2 . The court of a (legal) sea-port town. 

(Perhaps ong. an error of the Law Diets ) 

1598 Manwood Lmjjis Forest xxm. § 1 (1615) 217/2 Port- 
mote IS euer m a Hauen towne, for it is the Court of the 
Port or H^en, 1607 Cowell Inierpr , Pmiemote, 
sigmfieth a Court k^t m hauen townes . It is sometime 
called thePortmoote Court, an. 43 Eliz. cap. 15 [cf quot. 1601 
in 1] 2765 Blackstone Comm I vii. 264 These legal 

ports weie undoubtedly <it first assigned by the croiraj 
since to each of them a court of portmote is incident, the 
jurisdiction of which must flow from the royal authonty, 

i*l?OirfcoI>6llo (po«<ih7|be*lo). Obs, [The capture 
of Portobello in South America in 1739 ptob. 
gave rise to the name of the game.] ? A kind of 
game resembling billiards. 

1777 Howard Prisons Eng 26 Gaming in various forms 
K very frequrat cards, dice, skittW Missisippi and Porto- 
hello tables, billiards, fives, tennis, &c Ihtd toS One can 
scarcely ever enter the walls [of the King’s Bench Pnson] 
without seeing parties at skittles, missisippi, portobello. 
tennis, fives, &c. 

tPortoir. Obs, rare, [a porioir c, 
in Godef.), leportoir des vtgnes, ‘the braunch that ' 
beares the grapes’.] A bearing branch (of a vine). 

x6ox Holland Plmy xvii. xxi, 527 Braunches . which 
were portmrs and bare grapes the yeare before. Ibid xvin. 
XXXI 60s The greene braunches called the Portoirs. 
T*o*rtois©, Naut Obs, [Origin uncertain.] 

« Port-last. 

*7*0 J Harris Techn II s v , For a Ship to ride a 
Portoise, is to ride with her Yards a Portlast, or struck 
down on the Deck. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship II. 25s* 
Portoise, the same as Poridast 1867 [see Port^last] 

(poeitiiiaiu?), portulan (poou- 
tirHau). [It portolano, f . porto Port sh ^ ; cf. L. 
kortu/dnus, It. ortolano gardener, f horfus garden ; 
thence f.portulan ] A book of sailing directions, 
desciibing harbours, sea-coasts, etc., and illustrated 
with charts. 


1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Portulan (French), a ship- 
master’s guide ; a book containing the situation and descup- 
tion of sea poits, etc , with instructions for navigation. X878 
Nature XvIII 151/1 Among these old maps and portulans 
..are— I The Medicean Poitulan (1351). 2 The Catalan 
Atlas X89X J WiNSOR Columbi/s App 530 About the 
beginning of the fomteenth century Italy and the western 
Mediterranean islands began to produce those atlases of sea- 
charts, which have come down to us under the nameof'porto- 
lanos'. x^4 — Cartier to Fronienac 7 It seems to be 
evident from a Portuguese portolano of 1504 .that at this 
time they had not developed the entiances to this gulf north 
and west of Newfoundland. 

Porto-pysemic (po® Jtcipsiifmik), a. Path, 
[f porto-^ taken as comb form of L. porta in vena 
portse.} Pertaining to pyaemia of the portal vein. 

tSgj A llbutPs Syst, Med IV. 127 Poito-pyamic liver 
abscess— Pylephlebitis, 

Poptos, portoos, portous, obs. ff, Portas. 
Portour, PortoTire, obs. ff Porter, Porturb. 
t Port-pain. Obs, Also 5-6 -payne, 7 -pane, 
[a. obs. F. ^porte-patUi lit carry-bread ; see Porte- 
and Pain sb,^] A cloth in which to cany biead 
to tbe table without touching it with the hands, 
c X460 J, Russell Bk Nurture 262 To ))e port payne 
forthe ye passe, & Jjere viij. loues ye leese 15x9 Horman 
Futg 164 Put thy loues in a portpayne. 1566 Withals 
Diet 44 A poite payne to beare bread fro the pantree to 
the table with, liniheum panarium, X658 Phillips, Port- 
pain (French)^ a kinde of Towel used at Court, wherein 
they carry their bread to serve for the Table 
Portpen, obs. form of Porcupine. 

For'i^ait (p6o‘jtr<?t), sh. Forms : a. 6 purtralt, 
-©, -trayt, -6, 6-7 purtraict. 0 , 6 portrayt, 6-7 
portrate, -txaite, -tract, 6-8 portraiot, 6- por- 
trait. 7, 6 pourtreict, -tracte, 6-7 -traite, 
-trayt(0, -tract, 6-8 -traiot, ponrtrait. [a. F. 
portrait^ OF, alsoportret (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm ), 
obs. pourira%t,po{tf)itra%ct sb., from portrait pa. 
pple. of portrmre 00s. to portray . cf, med.L. pro- 
tractus^hn, image, portrait, f. protracius, pa. pple, 
of h, proirak^re • see Portray.] 

1 . A figure drawn, painted, or carved upon a 
surface to represent some object, a. A diawing, 
painting, or other delineation of any object; a 
picture, design (in general). Now rare or Obs, 

x$jo Buchanan thammleon \^s, (1892) 43 Mony that hes 
nowther sene y« said heist, nor na perfyte portraict of it, 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesie 11. xi. (Arb ) no By this noble 
pourtrayt Is plaineTyexprest.. The sounde Pillar x6o6 
Holland Sueton, 24 The full pourtraict and proportion of 
which horse, he dedicated before the Temple of Venus 
GenitriJt z6xo — Camdeds Bnt, (1637) 97 The Britans 
Coines, the portracts whereof I have here shewed, c 1620 
Mary Magd, 1271 Y« pourtract of this outward frame. 
1756-7 tr. Ke^^slers Trav, (1760) II 279 The portrait of Eve 
IS much admired by all connoisseurs. x8ax Craig Leet, 
Drawing vi, 333 The back-grounds of your portrails. 

b. Spec, (now almost always) A representation 
or delineation of a person, esp. of the face, made 
from life, by drawing, painting, photography, en- 
gravii^, etc. ; a likeness. 

i 5 $S T. Washington tr Nicholays Vey, in. xiv 97 The 
pourtractes and figures of the piincipallest amongst them 
1596 Shaks. Merck V, it, uc. 54 What’s here, the portrait 
of a blinking idiot, a 1649 Drumm of Hawth Poems la 
Draw thousand Pom traits of her on your face 1640 .SV. 
Acts Chas, II (tSiq) VI. 363/1 Ordains His Royal! Name, 
Fortract and Seal to be used in the publick writings 17x0 
Steele Tatter No, 118 ? 6, I would rather see you work 
upon History.Pieces, than on single Portraits. x8^ LyrroN 
what will he do 1 vi, The gentleman who wanted to take 
your portrait 

fo A solid image, statue, effigy Obs, 
i^S T Washington tr Nicholays Foy, iv. xxix, i5x 
; Prometheus inuented the natural pourtractes with the fatte 
earth x6oo Fairfax TVrxx^ixn xciv, Her tombe was built of 
I polisht stone, and thei eon laid The liuely shape and pur- 
I toait of the maid. 1638 SirT Herbert Tiav (cd a) 144 
On one side the gate stands a. great Elephant, on the other 
a Rhinoceros , the portraicts are out of the shining Marble. 

2. abstr. The action or art of making a portrait 
(in quot 1846 in spec, sense ; see J b) ; portraiture. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Poesteui i (ATh.)i5oTh’exceIlent 
painter bestoweth the nch Oiientcoulours vpon his table of 
poui traite 1846 Ruskin Mod Paint, II iii i. xiv. § 14 
ihat habit of the old and great pointers of introducing 
pOTtrait into all their highest w orks. 
o Jig. Something that represents, typifies, or 
resembles something else; an image, representa- 
tion, type ; likeness, similitude* (In quot. 1623 
absol A striking or impressive sight, a scene ) 

*577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 39 Poetes terme sleepe 
an image, or pourtraite of death. 1590 Spenser F, Q, n 
XU 23 Dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee. r 16x4 Sir W 
Mure Dido 4 Mneas ii 258 Then joung Ascanios . His 
grants portrate perfectly presenting. 1623 T. Goad Dole/, 
Enen-So^ 16 If any man could looke in at those gates,.. 

would repwt such a pourtrait as was this spectacle, 
x866 Liddon Bampt, Led, iv. (1875) 192 Jesus reveals a 
moral porti ait 

b. A verbal picture or representation; a graphic 
or vivid description. 

1596 Bfll Surv Popery Ded., The Huely purtralte of the 
foure monarchies. 1738 Warburton Legat L 126 An 
Mact Pourtrait of natural Religion. 1837 ^rlyle Mise, 
Ess , Mxr^an^igi V 242 Her portraitThy the seconding 
himself, is not very captivating. 

4 , attrib axi^ Comb,, as portraie-coPector^ -group. 



PORTRAIT. 
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PORTRAY. 


-head, -pkotographery -photography^ -sculpture^ 
-sketchy -study, -work j portrait-like adj ; portrait- 
bust, a bust giving an exact (i e. not idealized) 
likeness ; portrait-gallery, a gallery containing a 
collection of portraits, or the collection itself (also 
> portrait-lathe, a lathe adapted for turn- 
ing copies of busts or medallions ; portiait-lens, 
a compound photographic lens adapted for taking 
portraits ; portrait-painter, a painter of portraits , 
so portrait-painting , portrait-ring, a ring with 
a miniature portrait set m it j portrait-statue (cf. 
portrait-bust ) ; portrait stone, a lasque or flat 
diamond used to cover a miniatuie poi trait 
1887 Boston (Mass ) Jrtil, 22 Sept 4/1 Governor Ames 
has given the sculptor , ,an older for a *poi trait-bust. 18x4 
W H. lRLL^ND {Utle) Chalcogiaphimania, 01, the ^Portrait- 
Collector and Pnn (seller’s Chronicle X84X Emerson LecU 
Ttme& Misc. (1853) a*S Why not draw for these Limes a 
gportraj^-galleiy? x^o^ Cervantes ui 

Eng. 4 To find place in Cervantes’s iich portiait-gallery. 1899 
Mackail Lr/e Moms I 377 A *portrait head of the author 
1884 Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., * Portrait Lathe. 2. lathe 
acliipted to copying busts. loos Wesim Gas, 27 June 1/3 
ile was engaged in the Pans Mint, and wliile there invented 
a portrait lathe by winch medallion dies of any si/e might 
be engiaved 111 steel x86a Catal Interuat E\hib, XI. 
XIII, 9 A pair of quick-acting ^portrait Leni»es. tnZq T 
Twining Anstoms Tfeai. Poetry {1B12) 11 378 With too 
close and ’’portrait like delineation of general natme 
X797 Twedokll AV;;a xxvii. (1815) 155 Mad Le lirun 14. 
most decidedly the best ’’poitiait painlei in Europe X85Q 
Mrs. Caulylu Lett, II. 277, 1 have a fiiend, who has con- 
stituted herself a portrmt-painter 1791 Boswcll Johnson 
18 Apr. an. 1775, He thought ’’portrait-painting an improper 
employment for a woman. 1840 Carlyll Heroes lii. (1872) 
96 It IS in what I called Portrait painting, that Shakspeare 
lb gieat X875 tr. VogePs C/ievt. Light \\y xso*Poitrait- 
photogiapliy makes greater demandb than any other branch 
on the good taste 01 the photographer. z8$^ Deuly News 
8 Aug. 5/6 The above ’’portiait-pictures must include some 
5,000 faces, to bay nothing of bustb, half, ciuarter leiigthb, 
and full figures X877 W Jokbs Finger-ring 496, X have 
mentioned several ’’portrait rings of remarkable interebt 
X877 A, B. Edwards Up Nile xxil 709 ’’Portrait-statues of 
private individuals, Daily Chron, 15 Apr, 3/4 A veiy 
excellent ’’portrait study, a tender and loving reminibceiice 
of the high spirited,., noble-heaited woman, 
t Po’rtrad't 2'. Obs, Forms: see PoamuT 
[Reprcbeuled first in pa.pple. portraited (found 
earlier than portrait sb.), being app. an extended 
foun of the ME. (orig. French) portrait 

(see POBTRAY v.)i this implied a vb. portrait, 
which appears after 1550.] 

1 . trails. To make a portrait, picture, 01 image 
of I « PoitTHAY 1). I. (Also with forth, out.) 

a 1548 Hall Chron,, I/en. VlII 84 b, Li it was the whole 
bpere [» sphere] portrated. x58x Savilie Tactita' Hist. n. 
it. (1591) 54 She [ Venub] is not elswhere put trailed bO, 1596 
Spi nsisr P . Q . IV V 12 To pourtraict beauties Queene. 
X596 H, Ir[iNCiiB] Diella (1877) 73 To , portraite forth thy 
Angel-hued bcautic xfixo Ouillim Ihraldty 111, xxiv. 243, 
1 am far from their opinion who damne iL for superstition 
to poi tract that Glorious Virgin or her Babe. 1689 tr, 
Buchanan's De 7 nre Regnt 32 The peifect Image of the 
true Helena, jiourtracted with her lively Colours. 1864 
Dk. Mancui stkk Court ^ Soe. I. xi. 2id To bit to a limner 
to be ’ portraited as the phrase ran. 

2 . fg. To represent or describe graphically, to set 
forth ; -» PoBTBAY w. g b, 4. (Also withj^;"M, out.) 

a x58x NT. Woods Conjlict ifConse, 1. 1 A i(/, I will there- 
fore in breefe purtraict and paint him out 1593 Bilson 
Govt Chi tsi's Ch. 25 That Clinst did portrait out for the 
regiment of hxb Church. x6zx Splbd llisi. Gi. Brit, ix, xv. 
§ 0 Our learned Knight Ehot betting his pen to portrait 
a perfect Gouernour. 1655 Fuller Ch Hist. 1. li § 13 The 
Authour.. doth pourtraict and describe the Bounty and 
Church-buildings of that King. 


or imai 


age) 

tfuLC 


3 , tiwisf To draw or make (a pictuie, figure, 

= Portray v.ih 

ges in mettall or stone, 
’No 

or picture, Uowe well soeuer it uee painiea and pur- 
trayted, is to be compared with the forme and figure of 
mans bodie. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Banish'd Vug. 
Z07, 1 caused to ue pourtrayted on my shield the Impresa 
of the Swan, xfifip Stubmv Marinefs Mag. vii v. g To 
pourtraict this on a,. Plane, first draw the Horizontal Line, 
b. Jig. (cf. 2), 

1576 Nrwton Lemmt's Complex. (1633) 5*1 1 will pour- 
tiait and set before youreyes,a patteme and image thereof, 
first conceived m minde or imagination, xfixa Drumm. of 
Hawtii. Cypress Grove Wks, (17x1) X25 As tuose images 
weie pourtraicted in my mind. 

Hence f Po rtralHng vbl. sb, 

XSS* [see 3]. xfio8 Willbt Hexapla £xod. 455 Such 
dcHneation and portraiting of Christ 
Portrait [F. portrait], obs. pa. pple. of Por- 


tray V,, q. v. 

Fo*rtraitist. [fi Pobtbaw sb. + -isr : so F. 
portraitisU^ One whose occupation it is to take 
portraits (by painting or photography); ^4;^. a por- 
trait-painter. (In quot 1899 applied to a sculptor.) 

x866 Standard xa S^t. aA After the sitter has, by move- 
ment or contortion, baffled the portraitist. 187s tr, V tgels 
Chant, Light 149 Most persons conceive under the term 

e botograpner only a portraitist, 1881 Times 5 Jan. 4/3 
lainsborough we have seen as portraitist and as land- 
scapist. x8q9 Daily News 2s July 7/3 Houdon was the 
great portraitist in marble of the eighteenth century. 
tPorttllitOWi Obs, rare, [proUAF* » OF# 


^portratieur, f. as next 4 * -our* see -obb: cf. OF. 
portrattisrre (a 1200 in Godef.).] Fobteaybb. 
c 1386, c 1425 [see Portrayrr], 

Portvaitiire (poa itr^iur). Forms* a, 4-5 
purtreyture, -treiture, 5 -treture, -trayture, 
-tretur, -tatur, 5-6 -trab(o)ure, 6-7 -traitnre. jS. 
4~5portreitur0,-tr0yt(o)tir©; iVr.-tratore, -owre, 

4- 6 -treture, 5-6 Sc. “taratoiir(© ; 5-7 -trature, 
-trayture, 6-7 -traoture, Sc, -traatour, (6 -tura- 
ture, -terature, -tature, -titure, Sc. protatour), 
6-7 portraoture, Sc. -traitour, 7-8 -traioture, 

5- portraiture. 7. 5 pourtreture, 5-7 -trature, 
5-8 -traiture, 6-8 -traicture, 7 -traoture. [ME. 
a. OF. pur-, pour-, poHratture (ia-i3th c. in 
Hatz -Darm.), f pour trait pa. pple. and sb., Por- 
trait + -UBB.] 

1 . The action or art of portraying ; representation 
of an object by painting, drawing, etc. ; delineation. 
Also in concrete or collective sense j esp. m phr. 
m portraiture = portrayed, delineated. 

c X373 Sc Leg. Saints XL. {Syimn ^ yudets) 68 A paynteore, 
pat rycht sle wes in portiatore c 13^ Chaucer H, Fame 
I 131 In portreytoure I sawgh anoon ryght hir figure 
Naked lletynge in a see. 0x386 — T xixo The 
portieituie Iv.rr, purtreyture, pourtrature, purtratoure, 
etc ] that wab vp on the wal. 1390 Gower Conf II. 83 
Zeuzis fond ferst the pourtreture x^x Lther Plvseardensts 
XI. viii, With plesand propirnes of portratoure 1546 
Langley Pol. Verg De Invent 11 xvi. 62 Portuiature 
Gykes a Lidiun as Plinie thinketh did first inuent & deuyse 
it in Egipte. ax^ Ascham SeJiolem. (Arb.) X37 As in 
pprtracture and paintyng. xyxx Stecle Sped. No. 4 r 7 
The Portraitures of insignificant People by ordinary Painters 
17x8 Pree’ihviker No, 63 36 How lovely sacred Pour- 
tiaiture appears 1 1846 Ruskin Mod Pamt II. iii z xiv. 
§ z4 We find the custom of poitraituie constant with them. 
1874 Edin, Eev. July 172 Poitraituie rose to its highest 
excellence as the nobler characteristics of sculpture faded. 

2 . concr. A figure ox delineation of a person or 
thing ; a picture, drawing, etc ; = Pobtbait i, 1 b. 

(In quot. 0x440, A diagram, figure.) 

? 01x366 CiiAUccR Rom Rose 141 With many riche por- 
traitures. 0x440 Capcrave Lt/e Si Nath u 387 In euclidis 
bokys wyth his portraturys. 0 1449 Pccock Repr i xix. 
ii4Pictuns and purtraturis or graued werk. 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 88 Imag^ and poitezntuies of menne 
*556 Bdcn Decades 105 Portitures of heibes iloures and 
knottes 1^63 Man Muscttltts* Cmtmonpl 48 To be 
worshipped in images and portatures. 1631 Wecver Anc. 
Fim Mon 257 Hib pourlraiture eiigrauen thereupon 1658- 
68 Heylin Cosmogr, i. (1682) 2x0 There is a Fortraicture 
representing Rome, 1677 R j* Thorotoh Anits. Notii/ig- 
ham (title*p.), Beautified with Maps, Prospects, and Pour- 
traictures. 1873 Longf* Chaucer, The chamber walls 
depicted all around With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, 
and hound. 

t b. A solid image, a statue . == Portrait sb. i c 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 137 To embrace in 
his armes the countrefaicte porterature of a man X594 
Constable Diana vi m, A Carver Hewed out the por- 
trature of Venus sonne In Marble rqcke x688 Cokc On 
LtU Pref, A fair tomb of marble with his statue or por- 
traiture upon It. 1780 Hbarnb Colled. (0. H S ) VII. 122 
A large Gkave-stone, whereon is theportraicture of a Man, 
seemingly in a waihke habit. 

3 . gen. and fig An image, representation, figure; 
a mental image, idea; fa type, exemplar ^bsl), 
(Cf. Portrait sb. 3.) 

0X480 Chron Vilod 1785 pis purtatur he bare euer in 
here dene hert Of goddus Passion. & of his wo. dsz548 
Hall Chron , Hen VII 53 The wyse deuises, the prudent 
speches, the costly woorkes, the conmnge portratures prac- 
tised and set foocth m .vii, goodly beutiful pageauntes. 1625 
Jackson Creed v. iiL 94 Him.., whose portraiture their 
first parents had blurred. X650 S Clarks Eccl. Htst, 


(1654) ^ Image and Portractuie of that effectual 

Doctrine which I was thought worthy to hear. 


, 17x3 Berke- 
ley Guaidtan No 62, IP 7 The more enlarged views and 
gay portraitures of a lively imagination. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, I. v. 288 We can recover a distinct portraiture 
of many of the actors in these scenes. 

4 The action or art of portraying in words; 
verbal ‘ picturing graphic description. 

c Z430 Lyog. Min* Poems (Percy Soc.) 211 Ploughmen, 
cartel ys, Dicheis, delverys, The staatis alle set here m 
portrature 1855 Brimlby Ess, Tennyson 86 The poet, 
loo, should attempt to rise above the portraiture of indi- 
vidual life 2878 Seeley Stem II. 358 A tempting subject 
for liteiary portraiture, 

b, A verbal representation or 'picture ; a vivid 
description • « Portrait sh, 3 b. 

x6xo North Plutarch, Seneca 122^ In his portraiture 
of this wise man, he imagmeth m this life a thing that is 
not to be found. 1648 (title) Eikon Easilike. The Povr- 
traictvre of His Sacred Majestie in his solitudes and suffer- 
ings. X774 Wartom Hut Eng. Poetry ir. 97 A striking 
portraiture of antient manners. x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi To 
Rdr., The pleasing pourtraictures of Peter Fattieson, now 
given unto thee. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shake. Char. xv. 
374 Shakespeare's portiaiture of John of Gaunt 
5 . Figure, form, likeness, appearance (as an 
attribute of a thix^). Now rare or Obs. 

x5(xh8o Dunbar Poms IxxviL 35 The Bruce . Richt 
awfull, Strang, and large of portmtour. As nobill, dreidfull, 
michtie campioun. 15^ Satir, Poenu Reform iu 40 Not 
hir fyrst spous, for all his greit puissance, In portratoar and 
game mycht be his peir. 2638 Lithgow Trav. 1. 30 That 
resplending Image thou seest, was made, .for eternizing the 
memory ofmy portraiture, as I was ahue. 1797 Mrs kad- 
CUFFB Hahan xxiii, Every abbess.. came to her imagina- 
tion In the portraiture of an inexorable jailer. 


f b. concr A material form, shape, or figure- Obs. 

a 1578 Lindesav (Fitscottie) Chon. Scot. (S T S) I 233 
Frome the waist wpe was tuo fair persouns witht all mem 
bens and protratouris perteinand to tua bodyis. 
Charnocic Atirib God (1834) II 48 God diaws . from 
this indisposed chaos many excellent portiaiturw'., 

Po'rtraitlirei V, Now rare or Obs. [f piec. 
sb] trans. To make a portraiture or portrait of, 
to portray (^ht. sxidfig), 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron (1807-8) IV 164 Upon the top 
. stood the armes of England, roiallie purtraitured with the 
proper beasts to uphold the same x6ox Deacon & Walker 
Anew Darel 22 Intending, .to portraiture in the person of 
lob, an absolute patterne of perfect patience 1651 C. 
Cartwright Cert Relig \, 14 That the child be not pour- 
tractured greater then the Nurse. lytx Shaftesb. Charac. 
(*73?) 2»S We.. shall be contented to see him portraitur’d 

by the artist who serves to illustrate prodigys in fairs, and 
adorn heioick sign-posts 1903 G. R Hall Hum Evol 
vii. 165 Men who were striving to portiaiture a Chiist who 
had not condemned wealth and the power of liches. 

Fo* 3 rtray, sh. rare. Also 7 por-, pourtrai, 7-9 
pourtray. [f. Portray !7.] The act of portraying; 
portrayal ; a poitrait, picture {Jit and fe.) 

i6xx Speed Hid. Gt But Proetne, Hauuig thus farre 
trauelled in the portrai, and description of this famous 
Empire. x6a8 Pcacham Compl, Gentl. vii (1634) 61 Pour- 
traies of their Kin^ and Queenes, in their severall Couii- 
trey habits 1630 Xennard tr CAarrm's IVud 11. in § 6 
(1670) 242 The edicts and ordinances of Princes are no other 
but piety and pai ticujar pourtraies thereof 1877 Fraser's 
Mag XV 103 We have here a most striking pourtray . . of 
the wondrous living guise of the Unknowable. 

Portray (poitrfi*), Forms: a. 4 purtreie, 
-treye, 4-5 -traye, -traie, 5 -trey, 5-7 -tray. 
/ 5 . 4 portreie, -traye, 4-5 -treye, -trai(e, (5 por- 
trewe, Sc. -tra, -tura; 6 -try); 5- portray, 
y. 5-7 pourtraie, 6 -trahe, 7 -trey, 6-9 pour- 
tray Pa. pple, portrayed; also, in ME. [from 
OF.] purtrait, -trext, portrait, [ME. a. OF. 
pourtrai-, pourtray-, stem of pourtraire (lath c, 
in Hatz.-Daiin.) to portray, fashion, represent:— 
Ja, protrahSre to draw forth, leveal, extend, pro- 
long, in med.L. also to draw, portray, paint, f. 
pro- foith + traMn to draw.] ^ 

1 . trans. To represent (an object) by a drawing, 
painting, carving, etc. (in early use also by a solid 
image or statue) ; to make a picture or image of; 
to delineate, picture, depict. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chon (1810) 51 At Westmynstere he 
ligges m a toumbe purtrait. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15088 
Per on purtraied a crueyfix. 13 K. Alls, 1520 (Bodl MS ) 
Sonne 8c mone & sterren seuene, Was peteinne purtraied, & 
heuene. 1375 Barbour Bruce x 743 Scho m hir chajpell Gert 
weill be portrait ane castell. CX375 Sc. Leg. Samtsxi, (Symon 
^ yudas) 78 Toportia it he had na shcht. Ibid xxiit. 
(z'zz Slepens) 4;^ Bot [)>e emperoure] gert portura bare ]>e 
story, c X430 Xydg. min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 The fyve 
rosis portraid in the shelde. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxvi. 
i24Withyn hyshalle, where aswerepurtrayed fullerychely 
alle the kynges of his lynage, connyngly made Gold- 
ing De Mornay 11 (1592) 19 One man portrayetn out the 
whole world in a little peece of Paper, painting out all the 
Images. X590 SPENSERi?'. Q , iL ix. 33 In which was nothing 
pourtrahed nor wrought ; Not wrought nor pourtrahed, but 
easie to be thought. 16x3 Purchas Pil^mage vl xi. 
S2I That Knightly Order of Saint lames, who haue in their 
habite purtraied a purple sword, in token of bloud 1675 
Ogilbv Brit 50 A Chapel, in the Roof of which was lively 
Portraid Hts Apostles and Disciples ?x8ao W B. Rhodes 
Bomb. Fur 111. (1830) x8 Painters no other face pourtray. 
1852 Mrs Jameson Leg Madonna (1857) 204 It was con- 
sidered little less than heretical to portray Mary reclining 
on a couch. 


tb. transf. To make (a picture, image, or 
figure) ; to draw, paint, or carve ,* to trace. Obs. 

13.. E. E. ARit P. B. 1536 A fust faylaynde Jje wryst, 
Pared on be parget, purtrayed lettre*!. 1450-80 tr. St‘ 
creta Secret. 38 The disciplis of ypocras poitreweden the 
liknes of her maystir. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 431 
b/i They ne shold . pourtraye nor pycte the forme or 
fygure of the crosse. 1557 in Tottells Misc (Arb.) 169 
B^old my picture here well portrayed foi the nones. i6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 497 Two other statues or images por- 
traied in dokes or mantles, were his handiwork, os 1604 
Hanker Chron, Irel, (1633) 174 One stone, whereupon the 
picture of a Knight is portmied 

to. absol. To make drawings, pictures, or 
statues ; to draw, paint, mould, or carve, Obs, 

CvuiVCEn Deihe Blattnche 783 A white walle, hit 
ys redy to cachche and take Ai b®-^ xuen wil theryn make 
whethir so men wil portrey or peynt c 1386 — Prol, 96 
He koude , .weel purtreye and write, c z4ao Chron. V ilod 
1158 Wryte he couthe « purtrey also, a X533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk M. Aurel. xxiu (iS35) Lij b, Other coude graue 

images and portry in wood or erthe. .. v . r 

f 2 , tremsf. To pamt or adorn (a surface) with 
a picture or figure. Ohs. 

X3 . Guy JVarw (A) sL 250 A targe listed wib gold, Por- 
treyd wi> b» kinges com, fat present god when he was 
born. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 897 His garnement was 
everydel Y-portreyd and y-wrought with floures c 143a Syr 
Gener (Roxb.) 5682 The champe of the feld was goules. 
with a broode bourduie Purtrait with sable and wim asure. 
f 1473 Parting 1003 Into apauilon made she a retrair... 
Portreid it was with briddes freshly. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 
84 Shields . with boastful Argument portraid. 

^.fig. fa. To form a mental image of; to 
picture to oneself ; to imagine, fancy ; in first qnot., 
to conceive, devise, invent. Obs. b. To represent 
(e. g, dramatically). 

145- a 



POKTRAYABLE. 


1148 


PORTUALL. 


, E £ Alhi. P B. 700 fe play of paiamor^ I por- 
trayed my seluem c^So wtlL PaUrne 619 iwm so 
propirli haue 1 pointed & portreide m hei te 1300 Gowd< 
Cch/ III 255 So as him thoghte in his corage, where he 
ponrtreietb hire ymage. 1791 Cowp^ Odyss 1 143 Xele- 
iiiachus. sad amid them all he sat. Pourtrayine in deep 
thought contemplative Hw noble Sire. 1798 Mbs. Ikch- 
nKLoLaven' Voivs Introd , The actor forms his notion of 
the passion he is to pourtray from the following lines. 

4 . £sp To represent or depict m words ; to 
describe vividly or graphically , to set forth, 

£1366 Chaucer^. B C 81 Ladi bi sorwe kanj notpor- 
ireye. 1387 Trevisa fftidett (Rolls) I 27 In he firste book 
of bis werk mappa miindi is portrayed and i-peynt 
descnbiiter] 1586 Marloive 1st Pt^ Tamburl ii. 1, Well 
hast thou pourtray’d m thy terms of life llie fece and per- 
sonage of a wondrous man. 166a Hgylin Laud 11, 237 
He that desires to pourtray England in her full structure of 
external glory 1796 MmssAimr Geeg^ I. 315 noie. It 
remains for future ages to pourtray the virtues and exploits 
of this truly great man 1846 Trench JJfirw, Intiod (1862) 
SI We having m the Gospels the lively representation of 
our Lord portrayed for us 
fS To form, fashion. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 281 (Camhr. M&) He wes of 
mesurabill stature, And portrait weill at all mesure [cf, 
PoRTURAT] x4Bx Caxton ATyrr t xiv 48 To deuyse the 
tacion of the world how it is by nature made and pour- 

Hence Portrayed ppL Portraying vbl sb , , 
also Fortray able a., capable of being portrayed 

1340 'B.fMWV&Pr Ce»tsc.66tg pcfirejrates bnnnandheie, 
Es hatter and of mare powere, f>an a purtrayd fire on a 
waghe. 1^3* Lithgow Trair r 17 , 1 espied the portrayed 
image of S Peter erected of pure Brasse, 1638 Junius 
Pafuf. Ancients 62 A speedy pourtraying of the conceit. 
1864 Carlyle Fredk Gi xvii. i, He is not portrayable at 
present. 

Po^rayal (poitr^*al). [f. Poricrat + -aij 
5,] The action of portraying (or its product); 
delineation, picturing , a picture, portrait, a. ht 
Pictonal representation. 

1847 Webster, Portrayal^ the act of portraying 187a 
'OmoK* Cmym Head (ed. Tauchn.) 82 It is a bad por- 
trayal of Pier] face. i88* Times 4 Jan. 3/5 One of the 
most marvellous feats, however, of photography is the por- 
trayal of the motion of trotting, cantering, and galloping 
horses by Mr Muybridge m Amenca. 

b. fig. Representation in general (e. g. mental, 
dramatic) ; tsp verbal picturing, graphic descnption. 

1859 C Barker Assoc. Princ. ui 62 The reproduction and 
pourtrayal of manners and of scenes which pertain to an 
age .passed away. New Test ^Harmony 

374 iui essentiaf unity in the several portra^la of his 
Work and Person, Twtes (weekly ed ) 26 Sept. 6/e 
Feeling genuine contempt for the pourtrayal of meanness, 
treachery, &c. 

Portrayer. Also 4-5 -our [f. Pobteat v. 
+ -ebI 2, for earlier -ode. So obs. F . po{fi)7trayeur 
(idth c.) ] One who portrays ; a painter or drawer 
of pictures or portraits ; a delineator {lit. and^.). 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt *s T, 1041 (Karl MS ) Nepurtreyour 
IvrK purtreioiir, -traiour, -treoure, portreitour] ne 

kerucc of ymages. 14x2-20 Lydg Chron. Trey ir. xi (MS 
Digby 23a) If 31/a He sent also For euery ymagour Bothe 
in entaylle & euery portreyour [MS'. Ltlfy 230 (c 1425) 
portratoure]. 1479 J. Pastor in P Lett III 268 The man 
at Sent Bndis is no klenly portrayer. x6sx Brathwait 
Nat Embasste (1877) 89 Portr^ers of thy wit and learning 
too. xSaB m Webster. 1874 Carfenter Meni Phys. i vl 
§ 2 (1879) 269 To hear in mind the essential difference 
between the ^aracters of the * subject* and his pourtrayer. 

Portray 'ment. rare, [f as prec. + -meet* 
cf OF po{u)rtraientent^ =sPobtbayal. 

x8oa Mrs. Radclipfe Gaston de BlondeotUe Po^tb. Wks. 
1826 II. zz, 1 hold It not meet to speak here, with greater 
pourtrayment, of the more solemn ceremonies m the chapel 
icself Z89X Spectator 18 Apr , From this most graphic 
portrayment of the state of national feeling at the time 
Portredj/iz pple.* seePoETOBE®. Obs. 
Portreeve (poo itiirv). Forms, iport^erefa, 
-irefe, 3 -yreuo, 3-5 -ereve, 3-8 -reve, 6 -nef, 
porte ryve, port reeue, 7 portriefe, -reive, 
-riff, port riffe, 8 portneve, 7- port-reeve, 9 
portreeve. jS. 5-7 portgreve, 6-8 -grave. 
[OE prt-ierifa {yi^eosyt ON. porUgrefi\ f. Poet 
j ^.2 town + gersefa^ gerifa, Reeve sh 1 ; as to the 
forms portgreve^ -grave^ see i 
1 . ong. The ruler or chief officer of a town or 
borough ( « Bobough-beevb a) ; after the Norman 
Conquest often identified with the Mayor or holding 
an equivalent position, as still in some boroughs ; 
in later fames, sometimes an officer, or one of two 
or more officers, inferior to the Mayor ; a bailiff. 
90X-934 Laws of Edward /, c 1, Ic wille Sat . nan man ne 
c^igebutan porte, ac hmbbe jjses portgerefan gewitnesse 
oboe oJ«ra. .manna, Se man gelyfan ms^e c xooo ^lfric 
Gram, xiv (Z.) 88 HiePrefecius urbls.'S^ portserefa oSSe 
burhealdor. cxooo — Gtoss m Wr - wulcl«r xxi/6 Mum- 
ceps. portxerefa uel burhwita. 1066-75 Will, I Charter to 
London (Stubbs Select Ch. 79), Willelm kyng eret Willelm 
bisceop and GosfresU portirefaiL and ealle ^ burhwaru 
bmnan Londone, Frenctsce and Englisce, freondlice x2 
iranscr of Charier 0/ Brthtmdr (xosj) in Kemble Cod. 

IV 133 Hyerto byeS ywidnesse Lyefstan portyieue 
and biscop, and Eyhvyne stikehar^ and raanie o8re 1297 
R Glouc. (Rolls) 11205 Wiliam j?e spicer & geffray of 
hencsei Jiat Jto were Portreuen & nicole of kingestone |jat 
w^mere [of Oxford] Nome of |>is clerkes & in prison caste 
Hid it223 Subl>e )je porteieties house hu sette afure anon 
rtxgoo St. Gtegory 601 in Herng’s Archiv LVII. 63 He I 


toke an In as a kny^t ful large at be bous x 449 

Bolls of Parli. V 155/2 The Maire, Baillifs, Portereyys, 
Customers . and Sarcheours 1541 in P. H. Hore Hist 
Wexford {igoo) I 242 [Not to sell] anyfranke tenement 
to any fbrrener, without speaall license of the Soverayne 
and Port nef& 1599 xnUtaingtOTiNugs Ant 35 Mr com- 
mon .who IS this year Port Reeue of Trim, as much in 
effect as Mayor. 1663 Owen Pembrokeshire 11 (1892) 22 
And licenced them to chose yeerelye amonge them selues 
two portnefes for theire gouernement. *6^0 in J. Sinron 
Ess Irish Coins (Z749) 127 All mayors, sheriffs, portriffb, 
baylifs, and other chief officers of corporations. 1702 Loud. 
Gaz No 3809/s An humble Address of the Poitiieves, 
Buigesses, and Freemen, of the ancient Borough of Tulske, 
in the County of Roscomon 1824 Hn chins & Drew 
Conmedl I. xvii. § 17 650 Formerly the government [of 
Tregony] was vested in aportreeve or mayor. 1883 Siandao d 
28 Sept 3 Ihe Drake Memorial was unveiled yesterday 
at Tavistock by the Portreeve 1894 Nortkumhld. Gloss , 
Reeve, the chief officer in the anaent borough of Wark- 
worth. He is to this day usually styled the ‘ borough-reeve * 
or ‘port reeve ’ at that town x8^ Dmly News 19 Apr 3 
Hungerford is electing to day, in place of Mayor and 
Coiporation, a constable, a poi treeve, a Keeper of the coffers, 
a hayward, two aletasters and a bellman. 

jS. In the forms 5-S portgreue, (6 -gereue), 6-7 
-graue, -grave, partly scribal modifications of the 
OE. form, partly after MDu. porigrave (in Kilian 
poortgrave) and the synonymous gteyve^ grave*. 
see Gbieve j/l, Gbave sb^ 

1494 Fabyan Chron vii 293 At the comjnge of Wyllyam 
Conquerour into this londe the ruleis of the sayd citezens 
[were] named portgreuis, whiche woide 1$ deriuat or made 
of 11 Saxon wordis, port is to mean a towne, and grene is 
meant for a gardyen or ruler. 1568 Grafton Chron II 83 
The same before tyme was gouerned by persones graue and 
wyse, and were named Portgieues, or rather Portgraues, 
the which is deiiued of Greue, or rather Graue, for so ate 
the rulers of the townes in Duchelande called at this day 
1598 Stow Suro (1842) 185/2 In the time of King Henry II , 
Peter Fitewalter was portgrave [of London] xmx Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon 378 Portgraue and pnncipall Magistrate 
of this Otie 1772 JacoPs Law Diet s v, Instead of the 
portgreve [of London], Richard the first ordained two bailiffs, 
Dutpresently after bim King John granted them a mayor for 
their yearly magistrate 

2 * Erroneously referred (by later compilers) to 
PoBT sb^- 2, as if the reeve of a sea-port town. 

i6<» Cowell Inieipr,. Portgreue signifieth with vs the 
chiete magistrate in certaine coast townes ^ x6x6 Dullokar 
Eng. Expos.. Portgreue. a chiefe officer in certaine Port 
tounes. 162s Callis Stat. S&vers (1647) 34 lhat Officer 
called Poitgreve, which signifieth the Governor of the Port. 
i7a7-4x Chambers Cyd,. Portgreve. or Portgrave. was 
anciently theprinci^I magistrate in ports and other mau- 
time towns 1851 Dixon W. Penn 1. (1872) 6 When the 
country wanted fleets, she bad only to send for the port- 
reeves and masters of companies. 

Hence Po xtreeveshlp, the office of portreeve. 
X467-8 Rolls of Parli V. 593/2 Th* Office of Portreveship 
of Prestende 2487 Ibid VI. 406/2 The Portreveshipp of 
Llanvayr in Buelld. 

Portress ^ (poe-itres), porteress (pf itsres). 
Forms, a. 5-6porteres8e, 6 Sc. -areas, 6 — eress. 
^ 5-7 portresse, 6 -res, 7- portress, [f Poeteb 
+ -ess.] a female porter ; a woman who acts 
as porter or door-keeper, esp. in a nunnery. 

cxi^ Lvog, Resou ^ Sens. 2615 Of the gard3m and the 
close She is the chiefe porteresse, Of the entre lady and 
maistresse. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas iv (Percy Soc.) 16 , 1 
came to ryall gate, Where I sawe stondynge the goodly por tres. 
1548 Q Catherine m Ellis Orlg. Lett. Ser. i. II. 152 That 
yowr porteresse may way te at the gate, .for yow. X6X3-3X 
Printer our Lady 264 The wench . that was portresse say th 
to Peter, art not thou also of this mans disciples ^ X797 
Mrs Radcliffe Itahan xiii, The porteress appeared imme- 
diately upon the ringing of the bell. 1862 * Shirley ' Nugse 
Crti viii. 364 The old porteress. with her rusty keys, will 
admit you witbm the deserted cliurch 2895 F. M. Craw- 
ford Casa Braccto iv, The portress and another nun came 
to let him in, 

!>• J^., or in personification 
1426 Lydo. De Gml Pi^ 4577, I am my-sylff the 
porteresse, (Maad off verray Ryghtwysnesse,) Off the releff 
that ye sen her xsax R. Copland in Barclay Inirod. to 
wryie French. In eschewyMe of ydlenesse the portresse of 
vyces X607 Walkington Opt. Glass 48 The (Joddesse of 
eloquence and perswasion was the portresse of his mouth. 
1792 S Rogers Pleas. Ment ii 8 Sweet Memory Thee, 
in whose bands the keys of Science dwell, The pensive 
portress of her holy cell 

tPo-rtressS. Ob$.rare'^\ [? corruption of obs. 
Y.portice (i6thc, in Godef.) -L. {porta) positca 
a postern. (The ending perh. influenced by for- 
tress M The gate of a fortification 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trteo (ed. 2) 158 The wall has a 
dozen Portresses \fid. 1665 adds or Gates], of which, foure 
aie shut up 

Fort- AOyal (poaftiroral). The name of a con- 
vent near Versailles {Port-Royal des Champs) which 
in the 17th c. became the home of a lay community 
celebrated for its connexion with Jansenism and its 
educational work. 


jiss. Slum, uua es a sort 
men whose Talent was never known to be much towa 
Philosophy, will needs turn a Conventicle into a Port R05 
W14 Addison Sped. No 562 r 3 The Gentlemen of Pc 
Royal, were more eminent for their Learning and th 
Humility toan any othei in France. Z727-4Z Cuambi 
Cycl s V , We say the Greek and Latin methods of Pc 
loyal, which are grammars of that language. 1864 Bow 
Logic n 39 The excellent ‘Art of Thinking’, which cc 
m^only pa^ises under the name of the ‘ Port-Royal Log! 
2883 Chambeis' Encycl VII 693/1 The establishment c 


school, for which they prepared the well-known educational 
books known under the name of Poit Royal, the Greek and 
Latin Giammars, Geneial Grammar, Geometry, etc 
Hence Port-Boyalist, a member or adherent of 
the community of Poit-Royal des Champs. 

Z727--4X Chambers Cycl s v Pori->oya\K\\ that adheied 
to that party, took the name of Port-royalists 2844 Emer- 
SON Ess. Sei. 11. viii. (1876) 194 Why so impatient to bapti/e 
them Essenes, or Port-Roj^absts, or Shakers, 01 by any other 
known and effete name? 1864 Bowen Logic mu 450 * We 
employ reason said the Port-Royalist logician, * as an 
instrument foi acquiring the sciences, whereas we ought to 
use the sciences as a means of perfecting our reason.’ 

tPo'rt-Sale. Ohs, Also 5-6 porte-, 6-7 
-sail(e. [f PoBT sb 2 or 3 (cf, sense i c) + Sale ] 

1 . Public sale to the highest hiddei , sale by 
auction. 

1494 Fabyan Chron vii 594 That all marchauntstraungers 
sbuld be set loan Englisshe boost, within xv dayes of theyr 
commynge to their porte sale 154a Udall Ei asm Apoph 
169 Philippus sale at the poitesale his garment or robe 
short tucked vp about hym 1543-4 Act 35 Hen, VIU. 
c 7 § X That the saide Marchauntis doggers and fishermen 
at their commynge home can [not] have porte sale nor redy 
utterance for then Fxshe, i573‘-8o Baret Alv S206 To 
sell publikely,or by port'-aile, as they sell by the ciicr, when 
ones goods are loifeited for lacke of paienient x6oo 
Holland Livy xli 1103 Five thousand sixe hundred and 
two and thirtie persons were sold out-right in port-sale 
under the guirlauci {sub corona vemcre\, /XX653 Gouge 
Comm Heb xiii 4 They who commit uncleannesse for gam, 
are said to sell their body; or to set it, as we speak, to poit- 
sail a 1670 Racket Abp Williams n. (1692) 168 Like the 
last bidding for a thing at the port-sale 
H Erroneously refened to PobtI 2 , see quots 
J607 Cowell Inierpr.. Pi»rifjo/e,.,sale of fish presently 
vpon returne in the hauen. Whence x6x6 m Bullokar 
Eng Expos.i 2706 in Phillips, 1848 in Wharton Law Lex 
(Fish are commonly sold on the strand by port-sale or 
auction whence the error ) 

2 . Comb. + Portsale-maker, an auctioneer, 

2552 Huloet, Fortsale maker, anciionarius. 

+ Fort salu't. Ohs. rare. Forms; 5 port 
salut, -solow*, -salue, 6 -salu. [app. a. OF, 
port saluty in mod.F port de salut - L, "^portus 
salatis port or haven of safety.] ‘ Haven of safety'; 
the poit or goal one is making for. 

c 2407 Hoccleve Balade to Somer 22 Whethir our taille 
Shal soone make vs with our shippes saille To port salut 
2472-5 Rolls of Parli VI 156/1 Such Citees or Tounes , 
where any such Ca^k, Galee or Shipp, shall happen here- 
after to make hi$ Port salow. 2482 Botoner Tulle Old 
Age (Caxton) Gvb, When men be vpon theriuer in to the 
hauen warde and to haue takjm their porte salue, 2523 
Skelton Garl Laurel S4X When at the port salu Ye fyrste 
a^yd. 

Fortsman (pooutsm&n). [f. Pobt sb?- 3 -h 
Man j/^ 1 ] a citizen or inhabitant of one of the 
Cinque Ports. (Usually in plural.) 
x6a6 Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw Hist Coll (1659) Ii' 3^ 
When the Kings Ships, or others, be in danger on the 
Goodwins, and other places within the view of the Ports* 
men, they have refused to help with their Boats, lest the 
Kinfi^ ships should command them on boatd- 2629 in 
W Boys handwich (179a) 749 The Admiralty Court doth 
impose fines upon portsmen 2755 Carte Hist, Eng IV, 
x6x If the king s ships have any need of pilots for the sand 
coasts of Flanders or the like wherein the portsmen are best 
experienced they will not serve without the lord Warden’s . 
warrant 2900 Blachw. Mag. Nov. 7x2/1 His acquaintance 
with the Ports and the Portsmen. is intimate and varied. 

fPort-so ken. Old Law, Obs, [f Pobtj/a^ 
+ SoKBN.] The jurisdiction of a port or town ; 
hence^ spec, the district outside a city or borough, 
over wmch its jurisdiction extended. Also atimb. 

[<22x89 Charter of Hen II to Canterbury m Somner 
Gaioelkind (1660) 235 Infra urbem, & xn Portsoka. xaoo 
Rot Chart, (1837) 45/2 Carta Norhamtoiu Sciatis nos con- 
cessisse burgensibus nostris de Norhamton quietantiam 
murdri infra burgum et portsoka,} 2224 Hen. Ill Charter 
to City of London in Coke Instii iv. (2648) 252 (Juod infra 
muros civitatis, neque in portesokne nemo capiat hospitium 
per vim \a 2272 Charter of Hen. HI m Somner Gavelkind 
(x66o) 235 Nullus de civitate vel Portsoka sua ] x66o Somner 
Gavelkind 13s Portsoken, being .1 take it, the same, which 
at this day is known there by the name of Portsoken-Ward 
^ .hut in some ancient Charters of Liberties, .you may find 
it «ipreading it self to the utmost skirts and liberties of the 
City without the wals. 2702 Manley Cowells Inierpr,. 
Porisokne. the Soke or Liberties of any Portj t. e City, or 
Town^ Quietantiam murdn infra urbem & in Portsokne, 

I e. ivitmn the .City, and the Liberties without the Walls. 

Fort-town (poeutitaun). 
fl. A market-town or borough: « PORT sb? 
ctagfi S, Eng Leg I 307/267 He fierde asc doth a port- 
doggue Z-norischet in port-toun. 

2 . A sea-port town : = PORT sh? 2. 
z6oz Holland Pliny 1 . 100 Gaza a port towne and farther 
mthin, Anthedon, and the mountain Angoris 1641 Earl 
Monm tr. Btondis Ciznl Warres ni. 116 Harfleur was the 
chiefest Port Town of all Normandy. 2705 R^ml Proclam. 

Oaa. No. 4090/z The Civil Magistrates at 
•;Our P(^-Towns 2754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wkb. 2882 
VIIM There are many of those houses in every jxnt-town 
t FO’rtnaU, Obs. rare‘~'\ [cf, med.L. portu- 
alia passes in mountains (see Pobt sb? 5), It. 
portuale 'having ports or harboroughs for ships* 
(Florio 1598), f. 'L,portu-s harbour, port.] Open 
to passage ; permeable, penetrable. 

foDGB Treat, Pleigue (Hunter. Cl.) 16 Men of 
vnbndeled dyet, sanguine, and such as haue large and 
portuall pores. 
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Portuary (poa Jti«iari). arch. [A modem for- 
mation on portuaSi or other vananl of Portas 
perh. after breviary.'] « Portas Also atinb. 

a 1867 {iiile) 1 he Portuary of the Laity, containing the 
layman’s shaie of the Public Oflices of the Churcn of 
England. x88o Times i Jan , The Roman Breviary In 
England the moie common name was Portuary. Latin 
* Pojtiforium ’ xS&i. W. H Rich Jones Reg S Osmund 
(Rollb) II Gloss. 166 Brevtanum^ a breviary. Another 
name given to it was * Portiforium *, in English ‘ Portuaiy ' 

Fortuas, etc,, variants of Portas. 

Portugal (pooMti^gal). Forms- a. 5-6PoTt- 
yngale, 6 -gall, -ggale, Portingaill, 7 -galle, 5-9 
-gale, 6-9 -gal(l. j8. 6-7 Portugale, -gall(e, 7 
-gual, 6~ Poxtugal. [a. Pg. (« Sp., F , etc ) 
Portugal^ earlier Poriucal^ ad. med.L, PorHts Cale, 
the port of Gaya, Oporto. Alfonso, Count of 
Porlucald^ became the first king of Portugal Cf. 
MDu. PoriegaU. The form PortingaU is perh. to 
be compaied with mghhngak fiom nihiegah ; but 
cf. OF, Portingalois Poituguese.] 

1, A country in the west of the Ibeiian peninsula, 
a e X386 CiiAUCLR E^il. Nitfds Pr T. 13 Hun nedeth nat 
hib colour for to tlyghen With brasile ne with gre:^n of 

I’ortyngale. 

bygynnethi „ 

S'lrA, Barton ^ 

Portingaill they weare. a x6i8 Raleigh Abol 9 A Fiench 
Shallop winch he tooke in the Bay of Poitingall 1834 
Byron ynaai xvi. xlv,With ‘ Tu mi chamas’s ’ fi om Portingale. 

I5S3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, (Aib.) 13 The Kynge of 
Poitugall subdued this cytie, 1588 [jtUli) A true Di'icourse 
of the Aimie which the King of Spaine caused to be assembled 
in the Hauen of Lisbon, 111 the Kingdome of Portugal!., 
against England. 

1 2 , A native or inhabitant of Poilngal ; a Portu- 
guese. Obs. 

а, 1497 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. L 383 Item, .in 
Dunbertanc, to the Porlingales in alraous,.,xvitjs xs®* 
Hb&ter Seer. PJuorcm. ii. xxxii in Among a number of 
other, I cured a Portingale. 1600 Adp Abbot Bxp. yowdt 
310 The late discoveiies of the Portingales and the 
Spaniards, 

jS. 1543 XTdall Erasm. Apobh. 285 Y» Poitugalles, whose 
countree is called in latine Xusiiasna. ^ 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia v, 196 A company of pooie distressed Portugals 
and Spaniards, xyoy Sloanb yamatca I. 253 In Ferdinando 
de Soto's expedition .wiitten by a Poitugal of Elvas. 

+3. The Poituguese language (^s. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendozds I list China asi A mam who 
was a Chino and could speake Poitugal. 1698 Fryer 
Acc E. India 4 * 9 Their Speech is hioken Portugal. 

1 4 . = Port AGUE, the coin. Obs, 

*S4^-7 'Ptst, Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 255 Palmer to have 
a portyngall of golde for his paynes. 

+ 6, ? A sweetmeat from Portugal, Obs. mre-^K 
1560 H. Macuyn Diaty 10 June (Camden) 337 Pepyns and 
mannclade, and sukett, coiiifets, and portynggalles and 
dyvers odur dyssys. 

б. a. aiirib. or as ai^'. « PoBTaouESD A. 

a 1498 Acc, Ld High Treas Scot I. ^88 Giflbn to the 
PoUiiigalo man of the west see for tliebrokin schip that the 
King bocht. *545 Rates of Customs C ij b, Portyngalo 
skynnes the dossen. x6ox W. Parry Tra^. Sir A. SfierUy 
27 There came news of a Poitingall fryer. 1654 {Utle) The 
Lusiad.. written In the Portingall Language by Lms De 
Camoens,.put into English Ily Richard Fanshawe. 

A *600 J. Pory tr Leo's Africa in. 178 He learned the 
Portugall-Ianguage most exactly, a xCgx Boyle Jlist. Air 
(1692) 303 A man of letters, that divers Limes crossed the 
line in great Portugal ships. 17x9 Db Foe Crusoe (1840) I, 
111. 43 , 1 had met with the Portugal captain, ^ ^ 

D. ill namcB of products, csp. species and varieties 
of plants, as Portugal ottion ; Portugal crake- 
berry, Corenia alba or hisitanUum : see quot. ; 
Portugal laurel, Cerastis lusttanica ; Portugal 
peaoh, P. quince, local varieties of these fruits. 

x866 Treas, BoUt Corema, ^Portugal Crakebeiry. An 
erect much branched low shrub of rigid habit, closely allied 
to Empetrum. xj$iCatal, Seeds in Pam Rose Kth avoch 
(Spald. Club) 437 ^Portugal laurel. 1839 Selby m Pi og. 
Berta Hat. Cluo 1 . No. 7. igi The Portugal Laurel .was 
not .injured 1706 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Nov, iso The 
SuLkers of the ^Portugal Quince. 1887 Nicholsons Diet, 
Gard.y Portugal <^\x\xic^,.Cydotua vulgaris lusitamca. 
Hence t^?o*rtlngiaer, fPortuga’lllan, a Portu- 
guese ; Po-rtugalinn, adherence to Portugal. 

a 145X Fortescub Wks. (1869) S 5 * Almaner Lumbardds, . . 
Spaynarrds, and Portyngaleis. 1479-8* hfaiyat 

///«95 For the Buryyng ofa portyngaler. i6ox-« Ful- 
BECKE tsf Pt Parall. axTThe Portugamans make villaines 
of the Mahometistes which they sell by companies. 1676 
in j, T, Wheeler Afadras (i86al HI. 410/1 fPorUiguese 
Padrysl who used to entail Portugalism os wdl as Christianity 
on all their converts, 

Portug^e, variant of Portagub, the coin. Obs. 
PorttlgtieSB (pooJtirlgPz), a. and sh. Also 
(6 porteguse), 7 -gudse, -guez, -guise, -gues(s, 
7-9 -gueee. [ad. Pg. porluguez, Sp. portugues^ 
It. porioghese, F. poriugais, in OF, prtugalois^ 
ined.L. portugalensis ; see Portugal and -SSR.] 
A. cmJ. PertainiJig to Portugal or its people. 
x66b Howell A New English Grairnnar-.VIgth som 
special remarks upon the Portugues Dialect,. For the 
service of Her Majesty. 1700 Steele No. 75 fs 

He was low of Stature, and of a very swarthy Complexion, 
not unlike a Portugueze Jew. x8a8 C, McIntosh 
Gard 1 . 67 A Portuguese settlement on the coast of Africa. 

b. Hence in names of vanous things, as Portu- 
guoie out, a particular form in which brilliants 


are sometimes cut {CetU. Diet. 1889) > Portuguese 
knot . see quot. ; Portuguese man-of-war : see 
Mak-op-war 4; Portuguese trade-wind, a north- 
east wind felt along the coast of Portugal {PunPs 
Stand Diet. 1895). 

1871 Routledge's Ev, Bqfs Ann May 399 A similar hand 
is known as the Portuguese Knot used as a lashing for 
sheave legs. 

B sb. 

1 A native of Portugal [The plural Portugtteses 
{-gttezes) was used during 17th c. since it became 
obs, Portuguese has been sing, and pi. , m modem 
times a sing. Portug(t£)ee has arisen in vulgar use, 
esp. among sailors. Cf. Chinese, etc.] 
x 6 » T, Robinson Anat. Eng Nunnery 27 DiuersPoitu- 
geses oui neighbours. 1694 W. Wotton Anc 4* hlod 
Learn. <1697) 269 The Portuguezes, who fiist made danng 
Voyages, by the Help of the Compass, into the Southern 
and bouth-Eastein Seas x6^ Fryer Acc. E India 4* P 
38 There being of English and Poituguez 700 1783 

WATSON Philip III (1839) 133 Tlie alTairs of the Portuguese 
in India weie more than ever neglected by the government 
at home 1878 Besant & Rice Celias Are. xxvm, A 
Portugee, as eveiy sailor knows, is a Portugee by birth 

2 . The Poituguese language. 
x6x7 MiNSHCuD//<:/cr(title-p ), In these eleuen Languages 
.8. Portuguev. 1633 H. Cogan it, Pinto's Trevo. v 12 A 
Breichman that spake very good Portugueze. 1840 Malgom 


ery good Port „ 

J. 7UV 35/ i xiicae aic adopted by one from the English, 
another from the Arabic, another from the Greek, ana 
anolhei from the Portuguese 

1 3 . = i^ORTAGUB, the gold com. Obs 

1586 J Hooker ATw/ Irelm Hotinshedllc^/iStouag 
him.. with seuen score poiteguses. AZ63X Donne Lett 
(zd5i) 86 He may cast up a greater sumiiie who hath hut 
forty small monies, then he with twenty Fortuguesses. 
asx<^ Davenant Neios Jr. Plymouth Wks, (1673) 0 Each 
with a bag of Porteguez under His left arme. 

1 4 . ? A kind of snuff. Ohs. 

1708 Prior Mice 8^ After some thought, some Portuguese, 
Some wine. 

Hence Fortugue se v. trans., to make Portuguese, 
to assimilate to the Portuguese. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4' P. 157 The Mass of the 
People are..Fortuguezed in Speech and Manneis. 

Ii Portnlaca (poeitiwl^i ka). [L. poituldca 
purslam {P. oleracea ) : taken by Tournefort, 1700, 
as a generic name ] A genus of plants, compris- 
ing low succulent herbs bearing white, yellow, red, 
or puiple terminal flowers, expanding only once 
in direct sunshine; esp. a plant of a cultivated 
species of this genus. 

Turner Names of H cries (E.D.S ) 65 Portulaca is 
called in english purcelfaine xyoS Phillips, Portulaca, 
Purslam, a cold and moist HerK which sdrs up the Appetite. 
x866 Harvard Mem. Biogr., Savage I. 337 My Heliotrope 
IS magnificent and portulacas begin to make a show, xwz 
Garden 8 Apr. 23H2 Of all annuals that can be grown out 
of doors I know ot none more beautiful than Portulacas 


Hence Portnlaceous Jos) a, Bot., of or per- 
taining to the natural order Portulacefe, comprising 
succulent shrubs and herbs, chiefly Ameiican, but 
distributed m all parts of the world. 

1852 Th. Ross Huiidfoldt's Trav. I. vi. S03 Most of the 
portulaccous plants which grow on the banks of the gulf of 
Cariaco X85B in Mayne Ljcfos. Lex. 

tPortnlace,-lack. Obs. Also 5 portulake. 
[ad h. portulaca seepiec., andcf OF. 

portulacke^ ’‘lague.] The common Purslane {Por- 
tulaca oleracea). 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg 340 pe pacient schal absteine 
him fro fleiscli & fisch & vse lactucis, portulacis. Ihid, 268 
An enplastre as of solatii, portulace c 1420 PoHad on 
ffusb. XL 246 Yf auntes harme, a craft is ek therfore. Held 
on the tre the luce of portulake [rime slake] Half aysel 
myxL X770 J. R. Forster tr. Naim's Trav. N, Amer. 
(1772) II 93 Portulack {Portulaca oleracea) grows sponta* 
neously here in great abundance. 

Portulan, vanant of Portolano. 

PoSTfeUUal (poa'Jtixlfnal), [a, Ger. portuml, 
app. ad. L Portfindlis belonging to Portunmi 
see next.] (See quota.) Also call^ portunal-fiute. 

x8SJ SciDBL Organ 101 Fortunal is a very agreeable, open 
flute-register m the manual Its beautiful tone is of a very 

P eculiar quality, similar to that of the clarionet. 1876 
liLES Cateek, Organ ix, (1878) 60. 1898 Stainer 8c 

Barrett Did Mus. Terms, Portnnalflnte, an organ stop, 
the pipes of which are of wood, and are open, and larger at 
the top than at the mouth. 

Porttmian, (p0Jti«*nian), a. and sh. Zool [f, 
mod.L. PortHn-us (a. L. Portunus name of the 
godofharbours) + -iAN] ^.adj Of or pertaining 
to the Poriunidm, a family of swimming crabs, or 
to the typical genus Portunus. b. sh. A crab of 
this family {Cent. Diet. 1890), So Portu-nld » b; 
Portu-noid a , akin in form to the portunians. 

+ Portu’jnity. Ohs. rare. [Aphetic form of 
Opportunity; bo O^.portuniU] 
xi^ Kalender ofSheph (1892] III. App. j8o Cease whyle 
ye haue space and portunyte. 

Portiios,portuous, etc., variants of Portas. 
fPopturat, ppl. a Sc. Obs rare'^K [?quasi- 
Latinized form oiportuf it, -od ; see Pobturb v, 3.] 
Fashioned, moulded, formed, made. 

xdBg BarbouPs Bruce x. 281 (Edin. MS ) He was off 
mesurabiU statur, And weile porturat at mesur. 


t Portuire* Sb l Ohs. rare. Also 4 portoure, 

5 popteure. [a. OF. port{e)ure bearing, demean- 
our, that which is borne, offspring L. type "^porta^ 
thra, f. L. portdi-e, F porter to carry . see -ubb ] 

1 . Bearing, demeanour, behaviour. 

c 1303 Si Swiihin 25 111 E, E. P. (1863) 44 JJat he teiBte 
him such portoure hat to a such child bicome. £1400 
Laud Troy Bk 16604 Pirrus is knyght gode & gay, Off 
ffair porture, of gode aray. c 2440 Ipomydon 121 For tboughe 
a man wold all this day Hyr beaute discryue, he coude not 
sey All ^r worshyp ne hyr portuie. 

2 Offspring, piogeny 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met xni. ix. Yet be 15 not fylled ne 
satisfyed but defowleth my porteure deed 01 quyke 
tPoTture, sb.^ Obs rare. [f. Porture v.] 
A port! ait, image, effigy. 

1542 UuxLh Et asm. Apobh 88 The porture of n man in 
brasse or stone Ibid 115 b, The people of Athenes made 

6 sette vp .their ymages and portuies In coppre. 1570 
Levins A/ amp, 192/44 A Porture, ephgies 

t Po'rfcTtre, portere, v. Ohs. chiefly in pa. 
pple. 4-6 portred, 5 pnrtred, 6 porterod (-ide, 
Sc. -it), portttred (-id, Sc. -yt), po(u)rtuTde, 
puTtured. [A by-form of Portray. Occuis 
fiist in pa, pple portred, app an anglicized form 
of OF. poHrait, portret, pa. pple. of portraire 
to Portray; from the later variants porteud, 
porterit, portured, was evolved the vb. porter, 
porture in i6th c. But portrewynge vbl. sb. is 
found a 1400 Cf, Consteb from construe.] 

1 tram. To paint, or ornament with pictures. 
CX394 P PI. Ctede 193 pat cloister .was pilered and 
peynt & portred well dene, c 1400 Plozvwans Tale 13s 
That hye on horse willeth ryde In glitteiand golde of giete 
aia3', I-payntedandportied all in piyde 1530 Taverner 
Gard. Wysed ii 10 They haue the walks of theyr houses 
pottered with armes. 

2. To portray, depict Alsoj*^ 

a X440 Sir Degreo 1448 There was purtred in ston. The 
story of Absolon. X51X in Ellis Ong Lett Ser. 11 I. i8z 
They shall present theymself with theyr names portered in 
theyr shyldes. 15x3 Douglas ASneis vit. iv. 70 The ancyant 
king Satunie thair mycht thou se Wyth wthir prencis 
porturyt in that place 1530 Palscr. 662/2, I portyr, 
I make the shappe, or the portiature of a thynge^y^ pour- 
trays I poiteratnynge after the quyeke 33(9 B.Goocc 
Eglogs. etc (Arb.) 114 There myght I se, with wondrous 
Arte, the Fictuie porturde playne. X570 Levins Alamf 
193/15 To VQiXiye^,ptngbre 

3 . To form, fash ion, mould, make , = Portray v 5 . 
»S3S Stewart Cron Scot. (Rolls) II 189 Aurelius tua 

sisteris fair and gude, he had of plesand pulchritude, For 
tent but peir, full of tormositie 
Hence i- PoTturing vhl. sb. 

X398 Trbvisa Barth. De P R. xvi. xxxvii (Tollem MS), 
Liche to golde m crownes araonge portrewynge [iS3S por- 
t^nge] and peyntoure 

Portus, -0, portuus, etc,, variants of Portas. 
t Port-vein. Obs. [f. Port after F veine 
porte^ L. vena porta ] « Portal vein. 

x^ 'Bxvski Metcuich vii.3oDrawen..out ofthe liuer,by 
a braunch of the porte vayne. 1504 T B, La Primaud Pr. 
Acad, iL 356 The fiist ib called the port-veine, because it is 
as It were the doore ofthe liuer out of which it proceedeth. 
x65S H Vaughan Stlex Semt. in. Daphms, Like some 
great poit-vein With laige rich sti earns to feed the humble 
plain. 1706 Phillips, Porta. In Anatomy, the Port-vein. 

Porb-vent. [corresp. to a F. *porte-vent 
‘carry-wind*, f. Porte- + vent wind.] A pipe 
conveying the wind in an organ or bagpipe 
X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl., Port-vent, m an organ, is a 
vrooden pipe, well closed, which serves to convey the wind 
from the beilows to the sound board of the organ. 1877 
G. Macdonald Mro. Losste xi. Malcolm set his port vent 
to his mouth, rapidly filled bis bag 
Po’j^vray. Now/tv«/. [f. Poet ^^.2+ way 
A road leading from town to town ; a public high- 
way, a Roman road. 

Used by Holland in translating vanous L, expressions 
see quota In the Godstow Charters e X885 applied to a 
road near Cassington, Oxon Ihc name survives iu other 
localities, e. g. in the Vale of the White Horse 
c 1285 (transl e 1450) Godstow Reg. 301 Of the whiche lend, 
V acres (hen to gedir) strecchen into the portwey [se^ex- 
tendunt in to porteweye] j And j half acre, the whiche 
strecchith into porteweye [poriweye] beside the lond of 
william litz Petir x6oo Holland Lirjy vii. xxx 270 The 
whole multitude stand about the gates looking toward the 
high port-way iind\ that Icadeth from hence thither x6xo 
— Camden's Bni 2B2 The budges of Abbmdon and Dor- 
chester, whereby London portway [regia via] turned 
from thence [from Wallingford]. liia. 508 The ^gh port- 
way or Romane Street [via imhtaris]. Ibid. 557 The port- 
way or High paved street [via Remana laptdious con* 
stratd] named Bath-gate [at Buxton] 

Po'irb-wi'xie. ■= Post sbT t, 

[X692 Luttkell Brief Rel (1857) H- 334 An English 
vessell . . with 0 Porto wine and some passengers on board.] 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Red fustian, Clawet or led 
Port- Wine. 1759 Mountaink in Phil. Tram, LI. 292 Six 
dozen of bottles of Port wine, 1836 Cyrus Redding Mod 
IVinesvm* 220 In 1730 good port vine was sold in England 
at two shillings the bottle, and white wine of Portugal at 
the same price, 

b. attrih. and Comb., as port-wtm colour, negus, 
stain, tint*, port-wine marie « N^vus. 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann Apr. 276/1 He has 
what IS called a port-wine mark on the back of his neck. 
2887 Mrs, Ewing Peace Pgg 9 A port-wine stain on the 
best table-cloth. X889 Anthony's Pheiogr. Bull II. 123 
Of a light port-wine color* 
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Hence Po rt-wl'iiy a , sma<dcing of port-wine. 
x88t Miss Braddoh A^h. II. lo Those prosy poit-winey 
old sermons of his 

PoTty, a, [f. PoBT + -Y.l Like, of thenatureof, 

or connected m someway with. ]^rt-wiiie cf prec. 

jB59 G Meredith E, Feverelll i 7 The eloqumce of 
that Forty reply was lost on his Client i^tPeMMauG 
jj Dec. 1/3 As an old Academician once saidj They LP^c 
turesl have got porty by time*, and of course improved 
xpo 6 Macm» Me^. Mar 387 Gout.. was suggestive of fine 
old porty ancestors. 

Poptyfoliom, Portyn^ale : see Pobtifolium, 
PoBTUGAL. Portygewe, var. Poet ague Obs 
Port-yowl Cppitiyau'l). Sc, Also 9 poxtule. 
[f Poet jA** (’) + YowiiJ A doleful cry, howl * 
in to sing prt’^yowl^ to cry out, wail, howl. 


youl i/aa w. mMiwOH vratiace jh ioi a « mdKc 
know they have no Uight to rule, And cause them shortly all 
Sing up Port*yeulI, xBpa Baliymetta Observer (B D !D I, 
A’ll mak'you sing portule wi’ the wrang side 0’ your hp ooL 
Portyr, yanant of Pobtubb 0/>5. 

Por^e (poa'ruld). tore, [f Poke sh^ + -uiE.] 
A mmute pore ^ ^ 

1846 Dana. Zooph. (1848) 513 Porules narrow-oblong Ibid 
Globs , Cellule^ PoruUi the pores m the internal texture of 
a corailum. 

Hence Po*xiilose, Fo'xuIotls adjs , abounding m 
minute pores. 

1846 Dana Zoopk (18^) 70s Both surfaces minutely 
porulose. 1858 Maynb Mxp Lex,i Porxtlosm, .porulous. 

Porvaye, obs, form of Pubvet, ! 

Porwlgle, obs variant of Polliwog. | 

t Po’ryi d, Ohs, Also 6 powme, 6-7 pone^ , 
poory, 7 poary. [f Pobe + -Y,] Full of or 
containing pores ; porous. 

*S3S Treaisds Barth, J)eP if. v xliii, sg/2 They [the 
reinb] ben fleshely and jpoory \fd, 1588 powtie] 1578 
Banister H'lst Man i. 2 The bones of ^ nose, and Ossicles 
of hearyng, are inwardly Porie, 1615 G Sakdys Trav 
278 The stones hereof are so light and pory, that they 
will not sinke. 1654 Flecknoe Ten Years Trav, 71 The 
body growing Cane-wise, distmguisht by several knots, 
out of whose poory sides, uie branches issue forth in round 
1656 tr Cotttenmd Gate Lai UnZ, § 99 33 The poary 
ftjungebred on the rocks under water. 1697 D&yoen Yir^ 

IV 536 Vaulted Roofs of Pory Stone. 1826 Slackfoi 
Mag XIX. 401 They glide with ease through the pory earth. 

PoMsy, obs. form of Pubst. 

Fob, variant of Poz, short {or ^ositwe 
II Posada (posa'da). Also 8 possada [Sp , 
a resting place, an inn, ppl. sb. f. posar to lodge 
see PoBE w.l] A (Spanish) mn or place of accom- 
modation for travellers. 

1763 Crf, d- Ctfy Mag Apr. 192/2 The inside of a Spanish 
posada (or inn) for the nigbt. 1827 Roberts Yoy, Cenir, 
Amer, 212 There is no pasaado for the reception of travel- 
lers. 2828 W. Irving in Ltfi ^ l-eii (1864) II 2^ The 
squalid miseries of the Spanish posadas x^i B Harte 
sst Fam Tasajara XL 102 There were some Mexicans 
lounging about the posada, 

fPo'sary. Ohs, rare’^K Arch, [app. f. med.L. 
^drt (whence It pcsare^ F. fosei^ to rest (see 
Pose zfI) -i- -abyI.] = Podidu* see quot. 

2664 Evelyn tr. Frear^s Arckit 124 They served for 
Podia or posaries of a leaning-height for which they had a 
slight Cornice assigned them. 

II Fosaime (p^zGiume). Also posaun. [G^a 
trumpet, trombone (« Du, basiinnt Da., Sw basuii)^ 
MHG. hmUnet -tne, ad. OF. buisine Buyshste ] 
fl A trombone. Obs. 

2724 Short Exphc, For Wds inMus, BkstPosaune, a 
Sackbut, an Instrument of Mustek made use of as a Bass to 
a Trumpet. 2776 Hawkins fftst Mas IV. i x i<o The 
word Buzain Is a <»3iruption of Busaun, or, as it is now 
spelt Posaune, which signifies a saebut or bass-trumpet. 
x8xa tr. KlapraiKs Trao, 201 A great posaun of brass, . 
in three divtsions, which are pushed out in blowing 
2 . A reed-stop on the organ, of a iich and power- 
ful tone. 

2843 CrmlEng. ^ Arch yml VI. 108/2 The posaune is 
built on a large scale, and is by &r the most powerful ever 
made. 2879 E, J, Hopkins in Grove Ihct Mas I 562/2 
There are some, posauneslnthe pedal organ, atDoncaster 
II Fosca (pF ska). Obs, exc. Hist, Also 7 pnsoa. 
[L, (Plant), an aadulous drink of vinegar and 
water, ht. dnnk, f. root Gr. iro- (iror-), to dnnk • 
cf. €sca food ; so It, psca^ in same sense.] A mix- 
ture of vinegar and water ; also, weak wme diluted 
with water or with vinegar-water. 

1541 Copland GalyetCs Terap 2 A iv b, Yf ye must 
u^sshe the sore, take \^ne or posca, that h, to saye oxycra- 
ton, or the decoction of some sharpe herbe 1640 Parkin- 
son Theat Bot 240 The kernells of the nuts bruised and 
drunke with Posca possett (that is water and vinegar 
mingled together). ito6 Phillips, Posca (Lat), a .Dnnk 
made of Vinegar and Water , also Wine diluted or mingled 
with Water in the Pi ess 1905 D Smith Bays His Flesh 497 
They had with them a beaker of their posca or vinegar water 
tPose, Obs Forms i gepos, 4-7 (8-9 
dial') pose, 5-6 poose, 7 pooss, poze. [OE, 
le-pQs a catarrh, cough, f. Brythonic *pas- cough, 
whence W , Corn, pas^ Breton paz cough, from 1 
Aryan *^es^ to wheeze, whence also Skr. fvas-^ 
OE. hwksan^ A cold m the head, catarrh, 
tfxeoo Sax Lecchd, II S 4 gesnote & geposum genim | 


oxna lyh a 2050 Herb Apnl xlvi. ibid 1 148 Wi^eposu 
[Ad tussvn gravern] ctjps E E Poenis (2862) 37 To nme 
him of jjepose. c 1386 Chaucer Mattciple''s T Piol 62 He 
speketh in his nose And fneseth faste and eek he hath the 
pose 2486 Bk Si Albans C uj b, For the Cogh or thepoofae 
Takepowdreof Bays [etc,] 2530 Palsgr 582/1 , 1 have the 
pose,7^ la catarre otyesuts enrimi 1706 Phillips, / ose^ 
, a Rheum in the Head a 1825 Forby Voc E, Afigaxj 
PasCi a catarrh, or cold in the head. 

t). in the horse. 

1607 Topsell Four~f Beasts (1658) 277 If the Horse 
casteth little or no matter out of his nose, it is a sign that 
he IS stopped m the head, which we were wont to call the 
pose x6to Markham Masterp, i xxxvm 74 The cold or 
poze in a horses head. 1639 T de G^^Compl Horsem sp 
They be most enchned to poses, rhumes,paines in the head 

Fose (p^2)> 0 ^^ cxc Sc Also 5 pos, 0 

pois, poiss, (poess), [app , that which has been 
deposited or laid down, f. F poser to place, lay 
down see Pose v 1 ] 

A hoard, treasure, secret store of money, etc. 
c 1440 Promp Parv 410/ a Pos, or depos, depmtim 1549 
CompL Scot, xi 89 Thir said pnneis gat, in the spube the 
kyug of Francis pose, quhilk vas al in engel noblis, 2583 
W1N5ET IVks, (S T 8)11 56 Quhatwes committit to thee, 
lat that remane in thy poiss. 2637 Rutherford Lett iii 
xlvii. (1881) 53? If you seek, there is a pose, a hidden trea- 
sury a gold mine in Christ you never yet saw 1826 Scott 
Antiq, XXIV, This grand pose o’ silver and treasure 2844 
M A. Richardson Hist, TaHe-bk, Leg Dw II 91 The 
* pose ' was gone, the cofiTer had vanished. 
tFose,jA 3 Obs, App. a variant of Posy (Perh. 
first in the plural, posies being taken as poses,) 

2542 Ddall E'iasm Apoph 274 b, What poses certain 
persones wrote under the images of Brutus & Caesar a 2548 
Hall Chron,^ Hen, VIII 3 b, Many subtleties, straunge 
deuises, with seuerall poses 2553 T. Wilson Rhei, loob, 


+ Fose, sb,^ Obs, [f. Pose ». 2 ] A stale of 
perplexity. 

2616 Sir C. Mountagu in Bncclemh MSS (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 1 . 249 The Lords they say are at a pose what to do. 

Fose (p^«z), sb 5 [a, F, pasty f. poser to put, 
place . see Pose v i] An act of posing. 

1 . An attitude or posture of the body, or of a 
part of the body, esp. one deliberately assumed, 
or in which a figure is placed for effect, or for 
artistic purposes. 

x8i8 Lady Morgan AnioUog (1850) 170 Spencer begged 


the cover, and read out the letter, that my Pose might not 
be disturbed. 1848 Mrs Jameson Sacr, ^ Leg, Art (1850) 
2x3 His idea of the pose was borrowed, as we are told, from 
an antique btatue 2883 B Harte Carquinez Woods 1. xi He 
unconsciously fell into an attitude that in any other mortal 
would have been a pose. 

2 . fig. An attitude of mind or conduct. 

28^ J Tait Mind tn Matter (2892) 312 There is diifi- 
culty m the silent pose, and meek opposition, of many of 
the learned m the presence of idealism, creating su^icion 
of partial acceptance 2898 G W. £. Russell Coll if 
Recoil, xiii 276 This portentous age of reticence and pose 
XQ04 R J Campbell Serm,Indtmdnals vi. 209 ‘ 1 thought' 
He had prepared himself in his mental pose for what did 
not take place. 

8, Dotninoes, = Dowk 3 3 . see quots, 

1865 Cotnpl, Donwio Pieter ii The pose^ or turn to com- 
mence the game, is determined in one particular manner in 
all games of dominoes. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod Hoyle^ 
Dominoes 92 On the Continent the person holding the 
highest double has the ‘pose ’ or ‘down , and he commences 
by playing that domino. If there should be no doubles, 
then the person holding the highest dommo has the pose 
+ Fosea Obs, [a, OF pose a land measure 
(1336 in (jodef,), Fr. Swiss pose an old superficial 
measure for meadows, fields, and forests, « half 
t]iafauxy or 32,768 sq. feet (Godef.) ] A superficial 
measure of land, = about three-quarters of an acre. 

1759 J. Mills Buhamels Hnsb, ii. 11 265 This field 
contains, according to our measure, six poses Each pose 


Fose (p^«z), Pa, t, and Me, posed : in ME. 
also post. [a. F. poser (in all the chief senses of 
the Eng. word) L. pausdre to halt, cease, pause, 
in late L, to rest (see Pause z>.), which subsequently 
acquired also through confusion with L pdn^e 
(posuiy posituni) the trans. sense to lay to rest, put 
or set down, place, properly belonging to the latter 
(so in Leges Alam, tit. ^^ypausant amia sua josum 
they lay their arms down) ; so Itposare, 'Pt,pausary 
^■p.posary all trans. and intr., Pg potesar intx. 

The sense ofi>^«w? having been restricted in the Romanic 
of Gaul (as shown by Fr. and Prov.) to ‘ lay eggs its numer- 
ous compounds (com*, de*, dis*, ex-, ttn*, cp-. pro-, supponere, 
etc ) were replaced in Fr and Prov by corresponding new 
compounds of pamare see Appose v Compose, etc. j It, 
bp , and Pg retain the original compounds of ponere, 
A Cora Romanic compound of the mtr pamare is renre- 
sented by Repose ] ^ 

fl. trans To place in a specified situation or 
condition. Ohs, rare 

01380 Wyclif Serm, Sel Wks I. 24a NoHng is better 
post to he hkyng of >e fend. 0x420 Pallad on Hush, m 
495 But XXX footis pose Vche order of from other. 

b. Dominoes, See quot and cf. Pose sb,i^ 3. 

2865 40 In placing the first dommo 

on the table, or posing, as it 15 called, you might [etc J 


f 2 . To suppose or assume for argument’s sake. 
(Usually with obj, cl) Obs, ^ , 

<ri 374 Chaucer Troylus iii 262 (310) A[s] pus I pose 
a womman grannte me Heie loue and seyth |>at oper wole 
she non 1377 Ungl. P, PI B xvii 293> I POse I hadde 
synned so. my^te I noujte he saued? 02420 Pallad on 
Hnsb J, 285 Yet pose y that hit might amendid be xcaS 
Kalender o/Shtph xxxvii Pvii b, Yf i^t were posayble that 
the erthe were enhabyted all aboute & pose [earlier odd 
puttand] the case yt It were so. 

3 . a Tolay down, put forth (an assertion, allega- 
tion, claim, instance, etc.). 

2512 Helyas m Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) III 92 He 
made imunously to pose and put in faite that the said 
duchesse had made to empoysen her husband. 266a Glan- 
viLL Lnx Onent, xi (1682) 85 God himself m hw posing the 
great instance of patience, Job, seems to intimate somewhat 
to this purpose 2882 Owen m Longm Mag I 61. What 
IS posed as the ‘Neandeithal skull ’ is the roof of the biam- 
case 2888 Sciefice XL 256/2 M Janet .. poses the new 
psychology as of French origin ^ 

b. To propound, propose (a question orproblem). 
2862 Sala Accepted Addr 224 , 1 don’t requiie any answer 
to my question, now that 1 have posed it. 1873 Symonds 
Grk Poets 1 14 Hesiod poses the eternal problems what 
IS the origin and destiny of mankind? 

4 a. To place in an attitude (as an aitists 
model or sitter, etc.), h\^o fig, 

2859 Gullick & Times Paxni 322 The model is posed or 
in other words ' set ’ in some particular attitude x868 
Tuckerman Collector 70 In studied attitude, like one posed 
for a daguerreotype.^ 2878 Abney Photogr (1881) 240 In 
posing a group, let it be remembered that each figuie is 
animate, and should not be made to look as lifeless as 
a statue. 

b tntr. To assume a ceitain attitude ; to place 
oneself in position, esp, for artistic purposes. 

2850 Edin Rev July 196 He drapes himself, and poses 
before you m every variety of attitude 1885 'J ruth 28 May 
834/2 lableaux are a great impiovement on drawingroom 
amateur theatricals, , it is more easy to pose than to act 
0. fig. To present oneself in a paiticular character 
(often implying that it is assumed ) ; to set up as, 
give oneself out as ; to attitudinize. 

2840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story vi, He. ‘posed’ 
before her as a hero of the most sublime kind. 2877 Black 
Green Past, xv. Was it true that these weie the real objects 
which caused this man to pose as a philanthropist? x888 
Bryce Amer, Conwm, HI, Ixxxi 70 Politicians have of 
late years begun to pose as the special friends of the work- 
ing man 

Hence PoBed^/, rarCy fa* composed, grave, 
sedate {obs^ ; b. placed or arranged in a pose or 
posture, as a sitter; whence Po'^edueag, Poising 
vhl sb^- and ppl ay (sense 4). 

a 2693 Urquharfs Rabelais in. xix. An old setled Person, 
of a most *posed, stayed and grave Behaviour 2892 An* 
ihony*s Photogr Bull, IV, 237 Now this is not a ‘posed’ 
subject, hut taken in an actual game, which makes it so 
much the more interesting 28^2 Temple Bar Mag, Mar. 
442 It has the earnestness of Ingres, marred by ms con- 
ventionality, and a certain flat *posedness. 2889 A nthonys 
Photogr, Bull II. 88 By ‘^posing we obtain likeness improved 
by beauty of outline ana naceful postme 2890 Ibid III. 
411 The posing chair should be a low-backed chair fastened 
to a platform on castors. This enables the operator to 
move the sitter to any position, without the trouble of 
getting up. x888 Pennell Sent, ^onm* 149 Barbizon, with 
Its picture gallenes and “posing peasants. 

Fose (p 5 az), Also 7 poase, 7-9 poze. 
[Aphetic form of Appose or of Oppose, which 
was confused with it.] 

fl. trans. To examine by questioning, question, 
interrogate ; « Appose 1, Oppose v, i. Obs. 

1^ Tindale Luke li 46 They founde bym in the temple 
sitringe in the middes of the doctouis, both heaiynge them 
and posinge them 2579 Fulke Heshinds Pari 176 Let 
me pose him in his aunswere like a childe. 26x2 Brinsley 
Litd, Ltt UL (1627) 16 Let so many, .stand together, and 
then poase them without booke, one by one x68B Bunyan 
Eying Sayings Wks. 50 Let us therefore be posing our- 
selves which of the two it will be 2722 IVMrow Corr, 
(1843) II 648 When posed about faith, they answered in 
terms of the Confession of Faith and Catechism 
2 . To place m a difficulty with a question or 
problem ; to puzzle, confuse, perplex, nonplus. 

*S 93 UoNND Sat iv 20 A thing which would have pos’d 
Adam to name. 2605 Versteoan Dec. Iniell li (2628) 
30 Now hath Occa posed me about the countrie of India, 
which he expresely saith was m Africa. 2611 Cotgr., 
Faire gninaut, to pose, or driue to a Nonplus. <2x625 
Fletcher & Mass Cusi Country iii n, what precious 
piece of nature To poze the world ? a 2677 Barrow Serm, 
(1687) I xxui, 309 A question wherewith a learned Pharisee 
thought to pose or puzzle him. 27x2 Steele No 
”3 5 4 You must make Love to her, as you would conquer 
Uie Sphinx, by posing her. 2807 Crabbe Par Reg i. 679 
Then by what name th' unwelcome guest to call, was long 
a question, and it pos’d them all. 2856 Dove Logic Chr, 
Faiiht i 8 a 62 we have thus i>osed the mathematician. . 
and the historian. 

t b. tramf. To do that which puzzles (another). 

Cowley Consiantia 4 Phileius xxiv, She took a 
Lute .And tun’d this Song, posing that hamony Which 
Poets attribute to heavenly spheres. 

Hence Posed ppl, a.2 ; po sing tihl, sh^ and 
ppl a 2 ; whence Po'singlj ado, (Webster 1847) » 
Po*seme]it nonce-wd.i the condition of being posed 
1820 Keats Hyperion n. 244 Whether throu^ “pozed 
<»nyirtion, or disdain, They guarded silence, x^ L. Hunt 
Autobiog III, XX, 60 Puzzlement and *posement of various 
sorteawmt^twy readers. 2556 B GRESNEinFoxeri.4-^. 
(1583} ^853/x This greate chere was often powthzed with 
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vnsauery sawces of examinations, exhoctacions, *posings, 
and disputacions 1841 Peacock /Arf App A p 
The process of examination was called apposing or posing 
x666 Spurwowe Spir Chym (1668) 174 Another daik and 
^posing thought did arise 

Pose, ^ ^ dial, [f Pose jd.2] f^ans. To hoard, 
store (money, etc ). 

k866 (jrcgor Dia^ & v., The auV bodie hiz 

a houd 0' siller poset up, an’s eye posin’ up mair. 

1 ! Pob6 «. Her, [Fr., pa, pple. of foser 
to place, etc., Po&B vX\ (&e quots ) 

Coats Diet, Her , Posi^ a French Terra, signifying 
a Lyon, Horse, or othei Beast standing still, with all four 
Feet on the Ground, to denote thereby that it is not m 
a moving Postuie x88x CussAKS Her, 315 PosS^ placed 
as, PosS eti baiuie, bendwise 
Posed,/// a,\ see Pose and 2, 

Posedness, Posement ; see Pose 1, 2. 
fPoselet, /«.///«, Obs, ? Early form of 
41380 Muu>r Poems ft Vet turn MS, 151 Among Jie pies 
|>auli he 'ivere poselel. He spared no Jung for no drede 
Among |ie enstene til he we hoselet , Of such a child me 
tok non hede. 

Poser ^ (pffuzai), Also 8 pozer. [Aphelic 
form of Apposkr • see Pose v 2 ] 

1 . One who sets testing questions; an examiner; 
w Apposeb I. Now ran, 

1587 Harrison Ettgland n 1. (1877) ^ 35 When I consider 
. .the profit that ansutii at sundne elections of scholais. to 
the posers 4xti6z Fullcr WotrUms^ Hot/olk (xCCa) ii ssS 
The University,, appointed Doctoi Cranmer ,, to be the 
Poser*general of all Candidates in Divmily X664 Pcpys 
Dimy 4 Feb , To Paul's School, and up to hear the upper 
form examined j , Dr Wilkins and one Mi Smallwood. 
Posers, x66s J Buck m Peacock StaU Unw, Cambr (1841) 
App, 11 p. Ixv, The Posers Feast was anciently kept upon 
the Thursday .at Night the Examination or Posing was 
ended. 1702 C, Hatiii r Magtu Chr in. i. 1 (1852) 254 
The Poser trying his Hebrew skill by the third cliapter of 
Isaiah. X90X Rasiiiull 8c Rait Nevt Coll, 111. 44 The term 
* Posers ’ IS still applied to the two Fellows [of New College] 
who examine at Winchester, 

2 . A question that poses or puzzles ; a puzzle. 

X7p3 Sheridan in Sheridamma 147 This was a porer 

1CKEN8 Pichno, X, With the air of a man who was in 
the habit of piopounding some regular posers. i 8 m Lem 
Times XCVII. 387/2 Interrupting the arguments by ques 
tions m the nature of posers. 

Fo'ser^. [f. Posb + -beI: cf. F./w^«r,] 
One who poses or attiliidinizes • see Pose 4, 
x888 PtiU Mall G, 24 Dec , Besides the professional 
posers of the studio theie are,. the posers of the Row, the 
poseis at aflcinoon teas, the posers m politics, and the 
circus posers, 

11 Poseur (p^zor). [F., agent-n. f. poser Pose 
z/.i : cf, prec.] One who practises an affected mental 
or social attitude ; an affected person. The fem, 
II Foseu'se is also occasionally used. 
x88x Coniemp, Reo, May 683 The same womanish and 
uncontrolled poseuu 1887 Athanaum t Jan 3<i/x The 
latest attitudes in literature, art, and politics are presented 
m a way to make poseurs of all sorts either laugh or wince. 
X893 Daily Hews 29 Apr. s/t Madame de Kiudener may 
best be regarded as the supreme ‘poscuse * of history, 
Poeey, variant of Posy, 

PosE (ivf). [dial poshf pash : cf. Pash sb,^ 4.] 

1 . dial. The fragments produced by a smash; 
a soft, decayed, rotten, or pulpy mass; a state of 
slush : see Dial, Did, 

Ixjgo : see Pash ii * 4d 

2 . In full pos/hieei Ice broken into small frag- 
ments ; brash-ice, porridge-ice. 

1876 Davis Polaris Exp 111 75 The vessel was forced 
througli biash or posh ice. 188S Whyte Mflyillb /w 
Lena Delia li, Forcing our way thiough a stream of posh. 
Poahet, -(o)ote, -otte, obs. ff Posset 
P ofihteen • see Posteen, Posie, obs. f. Post, 
Pofiliad (pff^’zid), a, p. Posy + -ed 2 ] 

1 . Inscribed with a posy or motto, arch, 

x<97 Shaks LojfePs Compl 45 Many a img of Posied 
gold and hone, 17*0 Gay To Yng Lady 12 Some by 
a snip of woven hair In posied lockets bribe the fair. x8os 
Sparling Mag, 359 The motto'd garter and the posied ling 

2 . Furnibhed With nosegays; flowery. Nowt/za/, 

2797 T Park Sonn 96 And what one corner would of 

flowerets yield, In posied wreaths his blooming daughter 
bore, 1865 E. Wauch Lane Sof^ s* It winds by a rind- 
lin' wayter side, \n' o’er a posied lea. 1804 H Spricut 
NiddetdaU 393 Pleasant country houses with posied gar- 
dens aie everywheie around 

Posil, obs, form of PuceiI/B, maid, girl. 
Posing, Poflingly : see Pose and 2. 

Posit (pp’zit), V, Also 7 -ite [f. L. /n;?/-, 
pi)l stem of p 5 nh‘e to place, put, lay down.] 

1 . trans. To put in position ; to set, dispose, or 
situate; to place. (Chiefly m/rr.///?. or 

1647 biUY Chr, AsUol, To Kdr 3 To vary their shape 
as they arc pohited in Signe and house. 1664 er Exp, 
Philos, HI 168 Then would those parts affect this. 
Situation, howsoever the toadstone was Polled 
Vrquhari's Rabelais iir xx, 166 He posited his left Hand 
wholly open xySd Amory Emele (1770) i. 87 To see how 
things were posited at home. XB7X IVndall Frugtn, Sei, 
vl 1x872) IT4 Tlie blocks .were moved and posited by a 
power extexnal to themselves. 1886 W Graham Soc, 
Problem 161 Classes connoted with the production of 
wealth or positing it where it is wanted 

2 . To put down or assume as a fact ; to lay down 
as a basis of argument, etc ; to affirm the existence 
of ; to postulate. Chiefly in logic and Phtlos, 


1697 tr Burgersdieiits his Logic tu xii, 52 To Posit, or 
put the Antecedent or Consequent, is no more than to 
Msume it. Ibid, xvu, 78 The Effect being poated, it follows 
that either there is a Cause Effiaeot, or else, that there has 
been one. 170^20 [see Posiirn] 1847 Lewes Hist 
Philos IV x&f Euier the Ego must posit the Non-Ego 
wilfully and consciously .or [etc] 1877 E. Caihd Pktlos 
Rant 1. 157 In so far as anything is a cause, it posits some- 
thmg diffeientfrom itself as an effect. x8q8 J A Hobson 
Rnsktn 103 The crude dualism which Huxley posits 

Plence Po'sited ///. a ; Po'Siting vbL sb and 
/// a, 

1665-6 Phtl Tians, I. 215 An account of two unusually 
posited Rainbows seen 1709-29 V. Manoey Sysi Mailt , 
Antk, 60 If one of the posited False Numbeis is deficient 
from the Tree xSpg Daily Chron 6 Nov a/7 His hatred 
of compromise^ his perpetual positing of the moial dilemma 
— ' all or nothing 1899 A E Garvie Ritschlian Theol, 
in, ill 82 A law, a thing posited, points hack the under- 
standing to the positing spirit and will 

Position (p^zijan), sb Also 6 posycyon, 
•moil, -tyon, posioion. |ja. F position, ad L. 
posiho-nem a putting, plamng, position; affirma- 
tion j theme, subject, etc , n. of action from pbn^re 
{posit-um) to put, place, set] 

I. 1 . The action of positing; the laying down or 
statement of a proposition or thesis, affirmation, 
affirmative assertion. Chiefly in Logic and Philos, 
tf 1374 Chaucer Boeth v pr. iv, 125 (Camb. MS ) Ffor by 
grace of possession [L posihoms gratia, ed 1532 posyaon] 

. 1 pose pat ther be no prescience. 16^ Skaks. 0 th iii. 
m. 234, 1 do not m position Distinctly speake of her 1697 
ti Bnrgersdtcius his Logie n. xu, 34 The Disjunctive 
Syllogism, if consisting of two Members immediately 
^osed, may proceed fiom a Position of one Member to an 
Eversion of the other, 1832 Austin Jnnspr (1870) I. v. 
173 It exists by the position or institution 01 its mdividual 
or collective author 1837-6 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvu 
(1866) I 332 A disjunctive syllogism consists, ra the re 
ciprocal position or sublation of contradictory characters, by 
the subsumption of one or other. 2877 E. Cairo Plulos, 
Kant II XVI 373 The alteinate position and negation leads 
to an infinite senes. 

2 . A proposition or thesis laid down or stated ; 
something posited ; a statement, assertion, tenet 
c 1300 in Peacock Sfad, Cambr App A p xxii, The 
Father hath made on Argument agenst his Posytyon in the 
fyrst matei 1597 Bacon Ess x (Arb ) 252 It is a position 
in the Mathematiques that there is no propoition betweene 
somewhat and nothing. 1684 Coniempl State Mast it 
111. (1699) 147 It was a Position of the Stoicks, that he was 
not Poor woo wanted, but lie who was necessitated, X76Z 
Humb Htd, Bng, I xv 374 An edict, which contains many 
extiaoidinaiy positions and pretensions, X836-9 Haliam 
Hist Lit II II iv. §4. 122 Hooker.. rests his positions on 
one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural law. 1845 
J H Newman Developnt ii 11. 129, I have called 
the doctrine of Infallibility an hypothesis let it be con 
sidered to be a mere position, supported by no direct evi- 
dence, but requited by the facts of the case. 

8 Arith. A method of finding the value of an 
unknown quantity by positing or assuming one or 
more valnes for it, finding by how much the results 
differ from the actual data of the problem, and then 
adjusting the error. Also called rule of{falsd) posi- 
fiont rule of supposition, rule of falsehood, rule of trial 
and ert or 

X551 Records Pai/tw, RhowI ii. Pref., The rule of false 
position, with dyuers examples not onely vulgar, but some 
appertaynyng to the rule of Algeber X704 J. Harris Lex 
Techi I, Postiion, or the Rule of Position, otherwise called 
the Rule ofFalskood, .This Rule of Fake Fonixou is of 
Two kinds, vir Single and Double, x8o6 Hutton Course 
Math 1 . 13s Position is a method of performing certain 
questions, which cannot be resolved by the common direct 
rules. /Old, 136 Double Position is the method of resolving 
certain questions by means of two suppositions of false 
numbers. 

t 4 . The action of positing or placing, esp. in a 
particular order or amngement ; disposition. Obs. 

1623 CocKERAM, Position,,, a setting or plaang 1638 
Phillips, Position (lat), a puttma 1664 Power Exp 
PMlos. m, 138 You may change the Polarity of many feeble 
Stones, by a long Portion in a contrary posture a 1677 
Hale Prim OfW Man. ra. vii 28B In my Watch, the Law 
and Rule of its Motion is the Constitution and Position of 
its Parts by the Hand and Mind of the skilful Artist 173$ 
Bertin Chess m, The Game of Chess consists of two parts, 
the Offensive, and Defensive; .the Defensive [consists} in 
the due position of your own [forces], by guarding against 
your enemy’s attack. 

6, The manner m which a body as a whole, or 
the several parts of it, aic disposed or arranged; 
disposition, posture, attitude. 

Easiwaid position: the position of the officiating priest 
at the Eucharist, when he stands in front of the holy table 
or altar and faces the east, 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exere, 176 They should lift their 
Tieading Leg so high, as to tire it after it is laised to so 
uncommodions a position 2790 Phiudor Chess II go In 
this position It is a drawn game. 1B39R.S Robinson iVawA 
Steam Eng, 79 The position of the beam at half-stroke, 
hoiizontal. xw C Bronte yaue Byre xiv, I cannot see 
you without disturbing my ^suion in this comfortable 
chair, 1866 H. R Droop North Side of the TaUe 9 Canon 
law (which did not enforce an eastward poation] 1874 
liidd^ Reasons for opposmg the (so called) Eastward Position 
of the Celebrant. 1888 Pall Mall G, 28 Nov 7/2 Dean 
Burgon never would allow the ‘eastward position' to be | 
adopted in Chichester Cathedral 1891 Frecborough Chees 
E^ngs T 2 There is always the general principle— the grasp I 
of the position 2893 Bp Stubbs Visit Changes, Oxford \ 
(1907) 239, 2 have, ever since my ordination in x848,used the 1 


eastward position in the Ante Communion, and since I was 
ordained priest in 1850, at the consecration prayer 
h,fg. Mental attitude; the way in which one 
looks n^on or views a subject or question : often 
passing into the point of view which one occupies 
in reference to a subject, and so blending with 9, 
Z90S J Orr Problem 0 Test, xu 435 A more moderate 
position is taken by Dr, Driver 
6. Mus, The arrangement of the constituent notes 
of a cliord, with respect to their order, or to the 
intervals between them. (+ See also quot. 1753.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Position m music, is used 
for the putting down the hand m beating tune s86e W S. 
Rockstro inTjroveDiiri? Mus, II. 27 In whatever position 
they may be taken, Consonant Intervals remain always 
consonant ; Dissonant Intervals, dissonant, 

II. 7 The place occupied by a thing, or m 
which It IS put , situation, site, station. In posi- 
tion, in Us (his, etc.) proper or appropriate place ; 
so out ofposiUm, 

XS4X R Copland Galyeds Terap, 2 H iij, Yf ye knowe 

S arfytely the posycj’on, & fygure of all the bladder 1370 
liLLiNGSLRY Euclid I i, 1 A poviit IS matenall, and le- 
quireth position and place 1690 Locke Hum Und 11 mu 
§ la 77 That our Idea of Place is nothing else, hut such a 
relative Positron of any thing, ns I have before mentioned. 
i6g6 Phillips (ed 3) s v, The Respect of a Planet m 
Astrological Figure, to other Planets and Parts of the 
Figure, IS called his Position x72?-4x Chambers Cycl s v., 
A Tine IS said, to be given sn position when its situation, 
bearing, or direction, with regard to some other Ime, is 

S ven X774 M Mackenzie Maritime Surv 25 Having 
e Distance and Position of two Points A and^.^ x8^ 
Lareker Geom 20 The apparent position of an object is 
a term used in science to expiess the position of tlie object 
so far as it can be determined by the sight. 1830 Mi^Cosh 
Dw Govt, III. 11 (1874) 351 The riew which we get of an 
obje<^ depends on the position which we take X874 In 
position [see Position v, x] 1876 Tait Ree Adv Phys Sc, 

1 (ed. 2) 14 Position is a purely space relation or geometrical 
conception 
b. Phrases, 

Angle ofpostiton • {a) The angle between any two points 
subtended at the eye, 0 ) Asiron The angle between the 
circles of declination and latitude of a celestial body; 
(c) The angle between the hour circle passing through a 
celestial body, and the line joining it and a neighbouring 
celestial body, so in Geog, the angle between the meiidian 
of a place and the great circle passing through it and some 
other place Circle (f position ^ any one of six great circles 
of the celestial sphere passing through the north and souih 
points of the horizon. Gun of Position a heavy field gun, 
not designed for executing quiclc movements. 

2572 Digges Pantom i. xxvm. H iv, Notyng vppon youre 
slate the angle of position^ from the dimetient to the lyne 
fiduciall Ibid xxxiv. R iij b, Then tume the Diameter of 
your Semicircle, to euery Towne, Village, Hauen, Rode, or 
suche like, noting therewi^all in some Table by it selfe 
the Degrees cut by the Alhidada m the Circle, which 1 call 
the Angles of Position ^ 1669 Sturmy Manners Mag vir, 
xix 31 Circles of Position.. do all cross one another in 
the North and South Points of the Meridian X7a7-4x 
Chambers Cycl, s.v , Circles of position, are six great circles 
passing through the intersection of the meridian and the 
horizon, and dividing the equator into twelve equal parts 
x8za WOODBOUSB Asiron. viii 58 Angle of Position 1858 
Greener Gunnery 126 This result once secured, it is obvious 
that a field-piece or gun of position would become a rifie 
on a large scale 1900 Daily News 10 Jan. 8/3 The 
X2 pounder quick-firing garrison artilleiy gun of X2 cwt.,. is 
neither afield gun nor a gun of position. 

0 . Mil, A site chosen for occupation by an 
army, usually as having a stratewc value. 

178X Gibbon Decl * F xvin II. iiBTo compel his adver- 
sary to relinquish this advantageous position xSzo Scott 
Monasi ii, A position of considerable strength a 2839 
Praed Poems (1B64) II. ti On, on t take forts and storm 
positions 2890 Nicouy & Hay Lincoln VIII. ix 241 
General Meade, manoeuvred to select a position where he 
would have the advantage. 

8. Phonology. The situation of a vowel in an open 
or closed syllable ; spec in Gr and Z. Pi'osody, the 
situation of a short vowel before two consonants 
or their equivalent, i e, before a consonant in the 
same syllable, making the syllable metrically long, 
as in infor-ret-que, coip^ex-t * con-vec-su 
In such casei it used to be said that the vowel was ‘long 
by position but the evidence of Greek and the history of 
the sounds in Romanic show that the vowel remained short; 
while the syllable was metrically long When both con- 
sonants could be taken to the following syllable, the pre- 
ceding vowel might be ‘ in position ’ or not, as m U^nelmds 
or te-neb-ras. In Englisn and the modern languages 
generally, a long stressed vowel is often shortened by posi- 
tion, as in weaT, wealth, deem, dent’Ster', kouie, husoand, 
Lyne, Lynion, ^ ^ . 

2580 G. Harvey Let to SpenseryDes, (Grosart) 1 106 Posi 
tion neither maketh shorte, nor long in oure Tongue, but so 
farre as we can get hir good leaue, x^z Stanyhu rst ASnets 
(Alb.) 12 And soothly,.yf the coniunction were made 
common in English, yt were not amisse, although yt bee 
long by position. 1775 Ash. Position (in grammar) the 
state of a vowel plac^ before two consonants. X876 
YiRmexTiPubhe School Lat Gram S« In the words^/J, 
mSlsiU both syllables are long by nature ; vtfdciiis xUbsUnt 
the four syllables, whose vowels are short by nature, are all 
lengthened by position. AT does not give position any more 
than the aspirate m Greek, 

9 fg. The situation which one metaphorically 
occupies in relation to others, to facts, or to circum- 
stances; condition. 

1827 Disraeli Vto Grey'o xii, Do not believe that I am 
one who would presume an instant on my position. 1843 
Prescott Mexico i. vl (1864) 65 There is no position which 
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aflTordf such fcope for ameliorating the condition of man, as 
that occupied by an absolute ruler over a nation impeifectly 
civilised, 1855 Macauiay fftsi. Eng> xl III aq In a few 
weeks he bad changed the relauve position of all the states 
in Europe xB6o Tykdall Glac l ix. 64 Ihe position was 
in some measure an exciting one. rSyx B Stcwakt Ifeai 
$ 67 We are now in a position to discuss the air thermometer 
Bosw. Smith CariJut^ 39a Arms were extemponsed 
for an adequate number of citizens, and the city was somehow 
put into a position to stand a siege. 

b. Place in the social scale, social state or ] 
standing ; status ; rank, estate 

x85s Tholiope BelUn Est xi, His portion in society was 
excellent and secure. x868 Dtgh/s Medit. Pref. 34 
A man of considerable position 1896 Harpei^s Miig Apr 
7oi/z IVe got a good position now, one that rm not 
ashamed to ask you to shore 

c. An official sltnaaon, place, 01 employment 
Cm/ Diet s V , A position tn a hank. 1900 Kipung 

in Datljf Express 19 June 4/5 With a view to getting him 
a ^position in the city’ 1906 Weshn Gas. 9 May a/3 
Ihe old discusssion as to the evolution and history of this 
special political position-^for up to now it has been that 
ra ther t han an office. 

TIL 10 . atinb. and Ccflnb*^ ns postitoti-relaHoni 
'Vahte^ position angle « oMgh of position (7 b) ; 
position-artillery', heavy field-artillery, cf. gun 
offosiHonm*ih\ so position-battery j position 
error, the variation of a watch when laid an certain 
positions; position-finder, an apparatus by means 
of which a gunner is enabled to aim a cannon at 
an object not visible to him; position-light, 
a light earned by a ship which is in company with 
others to Indicate its course at night , position 
micrometer* seequot.; t position poet,? a poet 
who composes short pieces containing definite 
statements (as in commendation of a person) 
r893 Sir R. Ball Story o/Stm 170 The angle between the 
pole projected on the Sun*s disc and the north point is what 
we call the ^ppsitiou angle 1898 E. A. Campbell iUilo) 
on *5ttition Artilleiy. 1884 F T Britten IVnich 
4 Qlwkm* 24 Only the liner class of watches are as a rule 
tested for ^position errors. Position errors are often con- 
founded With a want of isochionism. xass Daily News 
16 July 3/3 The sum of 25,000/ was paid to Major Watkin 
tor an invention of a ^position-linder. zpoa Slqanb Sia^ 
Ewtr Dut 428 The Position Finder is a simplification 
and amplification of the Range Finder 1897 Daily News 
30 Aim 6/7 When altering the course of his ship, the «posi- 
tion lights were omitted to be hoisted x8fi4 Webster, 
Eostiton*titteroruefer, a micrometer for measunng angles 
of pcaition, having a single thread or wire which is carried 
rotmd the common focus of the object-glass and eye-elass. 


Poets haue wee more than a good many 
XHI Broadhouse ATxw AcousftcsiSs The ^posiSon-relation 
of any two notes forirang a given interval is always exactly 
the same. 1849 Otte tr. Hvrnboms Cosntes II, 507 Nine 
figures or characters, according to their ^position-value. 
under the name of the system of the abacus. ^ 

Hence PoaPtioiiless without a position. 

1887 W, James m Mtxd XII 27 Positionless at first it 
[a particular kind of feelmgl no sooner appears in the midst 
Of a gang of companions than it is found maintaining the 
strictest ^sition of its omto * 

Fontioa v. [f. prec sb.] 

1 . (nats. To pot or set in a paiticalar or appro- 
priate position ; to place, 

Hswicaa OiavMgsi I iji Had I. posiftoned 
me birds myself, I ^uld not have had a more glorious oppor- 

An abbreviation for ‘ to place in posiUon ’ ‘ to place a ball 

in a proper posibon to make its next point in order ^ x8o3 
23 Feb-, iTbrace of submaiwl 
gims in the bows positioned so as to discharge their pro- 
je<^l^ at a depth of ten feet below the water line. ^ 

« « position of; to locate. 

W ofSTi^of the 
t 2 . inlK To take tip one’s position: to lav 
clown a position or principle. Ois rare, 

Cj TTt»VntA4\Y^ «. W 


I Wheelfr By-Ways of LtU x 188 The possessive form in *s 
stands side by side with the positional possessive, .God's 
I love or the love of God. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict^ Post- 
Ucnat co-ordinates {Meek ), quantities, employed to fix 
a system, occurring expUcitly m expressions for kinetic and 
potential energies 

Positive (pp’zitiv), a. and sb Forms : 4 
poaitif, -ityue, -etyve, 4-5 -itife, 4-7 -itiue, 5 
-ityve, -ytyfej -atyue, o -ytive, -etyfe, 6- 
positive (4-7 poss-). [ME. postitf a. F. fosihf 
(X3th c. in Hat2.-I)arm.) characterized by laying 
down OT by being laid down, ad. L fositiv-ns^ in 
grammar, positive, f pa. pple. of pSn^e to 

place, put, lay down . see -IVB.] 

A. adj. 

I. Connected with the notion of formal, explicit, 
or dogmatic laying down of any statement. 

L Formally laid down or imposed ; arbitrarily 
or artificially instituted; proceeding from enact- 
ment or custom ; conventional ; opp to natural. 

a X300 Cursor M 0433 pe first lagh was kald ‘ 0 kind ’ be 
tojjer has ‘positiue ‘^to nam. Ibtd 9449 pe laghes bath he 
pan for-Iete, Bath natural and positif, C1380 Wyclif Whs 
(1880) 302 1-bounden ooaly by a posityue lawe 1467-8 Rolls 
of Parli V 622/2 All the Lawes of the worla which 
resteth in thre ; the Lawe of God, Lawe of nature and 
posityve Lawe, 1594 W. Clerke Tnall of Bastardie 
(title-p.) A Table of the Leuitical, English, and Pobitiue 
Canon Catalogues, 1644 Bulweh Chuol. 3 Habits of the 
Hand are purely naturall, not positive xfijx Hobbps 
Leviath ii xxvi (1B39) 271 Again, of positive laws some are 
human, some divine, and of human positive laws, some aie 
distributive, some penal ^x76oWarburton Unpubl Papers 
(1841) 273 The question is whether the obseivation of the 
Sabbath \vas a natural or positive duty? 1843 Stehieh 
Comm Lt^sEng, (1874) II 34 In the reign of Queen Anne 
It [copynght] became the subject of positive 1 egujation, 1883 
I J. M Lightwood {tuU) The Nature of Positive law, 1902 
Fairbaibm Philos Rehg iii, i, iv 5 Positive is public law. 
pi oclatmed and upheld by some public authority. Founded 
religions aie by the very necessities of their origin positive 
2 . Exphcltly laid down; expressed without 
qualification; admitting no question; stated, ex- 
plicit, express, definite, precise; emphatic; f ob- 
jectively certain 

*598^ Shake Merry IV. in 11. 49 It is as possitiue, as the 
earth is firme, that Falstaffe IS there 1599 —//<?« y,iv. 
iL 25 x6s5 Fuller Ch, Jhsi ix vii § 27 To give in his 
pwitive answer to the following Articles X670 Cotton 
Espemm 11 vii yix [They] resolv'd in the end upon a posi- 
five ni^t, wherein with foui Companies of Swisse to surprize 
hiiu m his own house, c 1709 Lady M W Montagu Let. 
to Mrs. Hemet Nov, Positive orders oblige us to go to- 
morrow X799 J.RoBEaTsoNAg7/c,PtfriA 437 A positive 
rotation of crops need not be presenhed in the lease, except 
V* i^orant peasantry xSto Gouv Morris in Sparks 
Life d* Wnt. (183a) HI, 254 Positive assertion is not always 
polite. 1829 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed 3) II 7 An 
express and positive devise cannot be controlled by the 
r^on assigned, nor by inference and argument from the 
other paits of the will 1870 Freeman Norm Cong (ed, 2) 

1. App. 702 A stiong presumption, though it does not reach 
positive proof : 

8 . Of persons; Confident in opinion or asserhon; 
convinced, assured, very sure; also, being or * 
expressing oneself over-sure ; opinionated, cock- < 
sure, do^atic, dictatorial. 1 

I 105 He is pretty positive that, no I 
rational Account can be given 1702 Pope yan d May * 
y4 liach wondrous positive, and wondrous wise. 1922 •' 

Berkeley m & « f J* < 


b. coUoq. That is absolutely what is expressed 
by the sb. , nothing less than, downught, ' peifect 
* out-and-out 

z8o2 Syd Smith Wks. (1B67) I 15 Nothing short of 
a positive miracle can make him an acute reasoner X838 
Granvili c Spas Germ 233 It is impossible foi the less bold 
and the timid to stem the positive mobs by which the 
portico and space before the hluhlbrunn are besieged X853 
Lytton My Novel x x, You aie a positive enigma 1889 
Gretton Memory's Harhh 47 The excitement, the positive 
panic throughout the town, when the news came. 

HI Having relation only to matters of fact, 

6 Dealing only with malteis of fact and ex- 
perience; practical, lealistic; not speculative or 
theoretical. 

PosfHve plnloscphyj the philosophic system of Comte 

S=P0S1T1VISM I 

1394 Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits x (1596) 140 This 
selte difieience theie is between the Scboole-diuine and the 
positiue, that the one knoweth the cause of whatsoeuei 
importeth his faculty; and the other the propositions which 
are verefied, and no more. 1642 HovvrtL For. Trav. (Ai b ) 
30 The one addicts himselfe foi the most pait to tlie study 
of the Law and Canons, the other to Positive and Schoole 
Divinity 1856 Bagehot Lti Sind (1879) II 26 He 
[Gibbon] was what common people call a matter-of-fact 
reader, and philosophers now-a dajs a positive leadei 
1864 F B Barton in iStfff Sc Rev Mai anTheteacheisof 
the Positive Religion of Humanity hold that all theology has 
been an attempt of man to explain bis relationship to tlie 
forces of nature to which he is subjected 1875 Bridcps ti 
Comte's Syst Positive Pol I 39 The charge of Materialism 
which IS often made against Positive philosophy is of moie 
importance 

b Dealing with facts, apart from any theory, 
cf Objective a. 3 b. rare. 

x886 Bryce Amer Comviw II. Ixxv 610 Stating in 
a purely positive, or, as the Germans say, ‘objective’, way, 
what the Americans think about the various features of 
their system, 

c. Of a conjunction ; Introducing a suboidinate 
clause which states a matter of fact, not of hypo- 
thesis ; e. g he did as he was told ; he came because 
be was invited, 

1797 ^ncycl Bint (ed 3) VIII 79/2 As to the contmu 
atives, they are either suppositive, such as if. an ; 01 posi- 
tive, such as hecamsj therefore, as, &c 

7 . Actual, real, sensible, conciete. rare, 

Posiiwe image =5 real image see Real a. i e. 

iiSai Brewster Optics w 18 In concave murois there is, in 
all cases, a positive image of the object formed m front of 
the mirror, excepting when the object is placed between the 
principal focus and the mirror x8s6 M rs Browning A ui 
Leiglt 1. 262 The skies themselves looked low and positive. 

As almost you could touch them with a hand, 1897 W P 
Rer Epic 4* Romance 9 Its motives of action are mainly 
positive and sensible,— cattle, sheep, piracy, abduction, 
ine rc nanajse, lycovery of stolen goods, revenge. 

I V Having real existence, opposed lo negative. 

8. Consisting in or characterized by the presence 
or possession, and not merely by the absence or 
want, of features or qualities; of an affirmative 
nature Often opposed to Negative a. 5. 

i6i8 E Elton Exp Rom. mi (1622) 456 The corruption 
nature is a positive thing, and hath a real being 1643 
Prvnne Sov Power Pori, vf App. 130 Heieall the king? 
of the Israelites are strictly bound by Gbd hmwelf to nega- 
*7*9 Butler Serm Wks 
3874 II. 68 Ease from misery occasioning for some lime 
the weatest positive enjoyment. 1794 J Button P/ii/os. 


positive pronouns 
without dismay 1844 Ltngard AngloEax. Ch. (1858) I 
L 9 w/tf, UMher is positive that the visit occurred, 
i 265 Nor IS Socrates positive of 

I *®79 MlSSDRADDONC/i®». 

^ . f ^ Pretty positive. 

H. Unqualified, unrelated, absolute. 

^ Gram, Applied to the piiinary form of an 
adjective or adverb, which expresses simple quality, 
without qualification, companson, or relation to 
increase or diminution (See also B. i ^ 


uau preacaea and position’d. 

HencePosi'tioiied^/.a .placed, situated; liavinff 
or occupying a posift-bn (social or other! Posi-. 


oi^yth no mwe to & b ZT, 

^laratyve degr. Pe«cival 7 sa Iht 


POTitionrf than hnnsdf ^ 
1. ^ 348 His style of pS? 

‘““.‘“'“'OUS, aiming at accurate positiomn. and 

. r (pazrjonal), a [f. Vosmos si + 

•Setennmed by posiUon. 

n' Estrange conceit asciibing'mitS 

«ty Which seems most nearly to approach it? 1883 H. H 


-PMrfzzMDeCTeeof Companson in Giammar, 
IS that which signifies the Thing simply and absolute! v with- 
*2^.**^^^””^** » It belongs only to Adjectives 

rfpdl*.* Acad § 109 There are three 

6^, Having no relation to or comparison with 
otter thm^, free from qualifications, condiUons, 

“oconditwnal, opposed 
to relahve and comparedm. " 

poSrtuf ”1t6a8 Fatroclas is a foole 

i* *'}wA "“Jt of Matter sTai Baanm 

TSra hSL^f.^.S’i- ™EMAN JKw«.C«iy I v.428 


X a.iagauve ui uBaE, as mucH OS Heat is 

toe negative of cold 1838 De Morgan Ess Prohah. 122 
The exceptions are teotten ; it is the character of nega- 

than posuTie 

ones xSsB 0. W. Holmes Ant Bren^-t viii, There are 
blondes who are such simply by deficiency of coloring 
matter,— Meg-a/ws or washed blondes Thwe are others 
that are shot through with golden light, withTawSy 01 

in vanims degree, or j/az«erfblondes, 

dmped in yellow sunbeams. 1867 A Barry Sir C. Barry yi 
185 Relieved by positive colour. "tirry vi 

b. Of a term, etc. Denoting the presence 01 
possesion, as opposed lo the absence, of a quality. 

xyas WATTS Logic 1. IV § 2 Terms are either DMitive or 

^ m addition to this negative definition, 

Or a specification of the quality or 
i8w E n* phenomena designated nund. 

9 . li/g. Of a quantity : Greater than zero ; addi- 
tive tlie opposite of Negative a. 6 . PosUive sign ; 
tlie sim + , used to mark a positive quantity. 

AlffeSra Positwe Quaniittes in 

andSe?hflS 5 ® Affirmative Nature, 

Pomtive Si^ 5 ^pposed to have the Affirmative oi 
rosuive bign before them. 1743 Emerson Fluxions ne 

wiftonta * 167 When a quantity is found 

‘ IS understood to be positive, or have the 
il? *865 Tylor Early Hist. Main. i. 2 Cases 

idfW^r. ‘ progress has not been positive in 

negative in taking away. 

fT^P';i Situated, or tending in 

me direction which (naturally or arbitranly) is 
^ increase, progress, or onward 

opposite of Negative a. 8, 

of r** ^ ?• «4 If the actual rotation 

tn earth from west to east is taken Dositive. i87< 
Bennett & Dyer Sacks' Bot. 677 Its negative hehotiopism 



positivism:. 


POSITIVE. 

IS. .only a special case of positive heliotropism. 1853 Sir R 
Ball Siory^ qfSnn 170 The angle between thepole projected 
on the Sun’s disc and the north point is ledconed as posi- 
tive if It lies towards the left, that is, to the east, 

10 . Eiecir. Applied to that form of electricity 
which IS pioduced by rubbing glass with silk; 
Vitreous; opposed to Negative a» (For the 
reason of this use see qiiot 1812.) 

wjS B Martin Mag Aris Set, 32a What they had 
observed of positive and negative Electncity 1770 
Priestley in FM, Treats LX 197 The lesult was in- 
variably the same, whethex they and the rod were loaded 
with positive or negative electncity 181a Sir H. Davy 
CImn, Philos 127 The terns negatiie and positive electri- 
city have been likewise adopted on the ide.-! that the phe- 
nomena depend upon a peculiar subtile fluid which becomes 
in excess in the vitreous and deficient m resinous bodies 
1839 Penny Cycl, XI V. 28S/1 It will be easy to observe the 
analogy between the mutual relations of the two magnet 
isms [Austial and BoiealJL and those of positive with nega- 
tive electricities 1876 Preecb & SivrwRioiiT TeU^apky 
3 By an arbitrary convention the electricity excited on glass 
has been called positive, while that excited on sealmg-wax 
has been called negative All electrified bodies are either 
positively or negatively electrified. 

Jig 1831 Carlylc Sart Res iir x, Drudgiam the Nega 
tive, D.andyism the Positive one attiacts hourly towards iL 
and appropriates all the Positive Electricity of the nation 
(namely, the Money thereof) , the othei is equally busy with 
the Netotive (that is tb say the Hungei). 

b. Of or perlammg to, or chaiacleiized by the 
presence or production of, positive electricity j 
noting that member of a voltaic couple which is 
most acted upon by the solution, and from which 
a current of positive electricity proceeds. 
x8o8 Med, Jrnl, XIX. 191 Oxygen and acids.. aie natu- 
rallynegative , hydiogen and inflammable bodies, in geneial, 
and alkalies, positive. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos, 321 
Oxygene will separate at the positive surface, and small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative suiface. 18x5 
J Smith Panorama Sc, Art 11 , 243 If a tourmalin be 
cut into several parts, each piece will have its positive and 
negative poles, conesponding to the positive and negative 
sides of the original stone X836-AX Brandd Chem, ted 5) 
255 The conductor to which the cushion is attached is called 
the negative conductor , the other collects the electricity of 
the glass, and is called the positive concluctoi 1876 Prbcce 
81 SivBWRiGiiT Telegraphy xa The aincib named the positive 
plate or element, the copper the negative plate 01 element 
1885 Watson & Burbury Mailu Th Electr ^ Mag/t 1 
243 From 284® to 340° non is positive to coppei and negative 
to lead , above 330° lead is positive to copper and negative 
to iron. X904 IPe^t/u, Gas, 14 Dec 10/2 The baie [lailj 
running down the centre of the tiack being die letuin or 
negative, and the pioteclcd one at the side the ' live * or 
positive rati. 

11 . Magnetism, Applied to the norLli-seckiiig 
pole of a magnet, and the corresponding (south) 
pole of the earth, or the direction in which such a 
pole 15 impelled by another or by an electtic 
current. 

1849 Mrs. SoMaaviLLB Connex Plm, Sc, xxx. (cd. 8) 351 
All the phenomena of magnetism, like those of electiicity, 
may be explained on the hypothesis of one ethexeal fluid, 
which IS condensed or redundant in the positive pole 1873 
Maxwtll Electr, * Magn (1881) II. 19-ao In speaking or a 
line of magneuc force we shall always suppose it to be 
traced fiom magnetic south to magnetic north, and shall call 
this duection positive. In the same way the end of the 
magnet which points noith is leckoiied the positive end. 
We shall consider Austial magnetism, that is, the magnetism 
of that end of a magnet which points north, os positive, 
b. J 7 g', (from 10 and ii. Cf, Pole 9.) 

18x6 CoLERiDOE Eay Serm 331 Of the positive pole, on 
the other hand, language to the following purport is the 
usual exponent 1844 Emerson Ess,, Char, Wks. ^ohn) 
n, 383 Everything m natuie is bipolar, or has a positive and 
negative pole, 

la. Optics, a. Of a double-refracting crystal: 
Having the index of refiactiou o( the extraordinary 
ray greater than that of the ordinary ray ; opposed 
to Negative a. 9 a. 

X83X Brewster Optics xvii, $ go. 147 In some [crystals] 
the extraordinaqr ray is refracted towards the axis.. while 
in others it is refracted from the axis In the first case the 
axis IS called a positive axis of double refraction, /hei, 
xxii. 106 The positive crystals, such as zircon, ice, etc. 
e x 85 $ J. Wyldb m Ctre, Sc, 1 , 79/2 Of some bodies possessing 
positive axes, we may mention quartz, ice, &c. j whilst Ice- 
land spar, .prussiate of potass, kg., have negative axes. 

b. Positive eyepiece t an eyepiece consisting of 
two plano-convex lenses having their convex sides 
facing each other, in which the object is viewed 
beyond both lenses. Cf. Negative «. 9 b. 

1842 Brands Diet, Sc , etc.s.Vi Telescope, The two lenses 
are usually plano-convex, with the convex faces towards the 
object-glass... This eye-ptece is usually called the negative 
cye-piece, from^its having the ima« seen by the eye behind 
the fteld-gloss [I e between the field glass and the eye glass] ; 

Another modification, is called the positive eye-piece, 
because the image observed is before both lenses [i.e 
between the field-gloss and the object-glass] 1867 Hogg 
Mtcrose, i. u. sx Xhe positive eye-piece gives the best view 
of the micrometer. 

0. Said of a visual image of the same colour or 
luminosity as the original sense-impression. 

xiag L. Hill Man. Hum, Physiol xxxv. 439 On waking 
in the morning in a dark room strike a match, and imme- 
diateW blow it out , a positive after-ima^e of the light per- 
sists for a moment and then gradually dies away. 

IS. PhetQgr, Showing the lights and shades as 
seen in nature. Opposed to Negative a, 10. 

X840 Sir j, Hbrsghel in Pioc, Roy, Soc, IV. ao6 In order 
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to avoid circumlocution the aiuhoi employs the terras po^z- 
and negative to expiess respectively pictures in which 
the lights and shades aic the same as m nature, .and m 
which they aie opposite; that is, light representing shade, 
and shade light 1841 Fox Talbot Specif of Patent No. 
8842 The poi trait, is a negative one, and from this a poa- 
tive copy may he obtained. 1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint 
rrg The artist works upon a very faint positive ' impression *, 
. and entiiely coveis it with body colour, or equally opaque 
coloured crayons, with the express intention of concealing 
the tone of the photograph. x88x Lubbock in Nature r Sept. 
410/a He by obtaining a negative rendered it possible to 
take off any number of positive, or natural, copies from one 
original pictuie 

V. Adajited to be placed or set down (literally). 
14 , Positive organ . a small organ, ong, app 
portable, but placed upon a stand when played 
(as distinct from a potiaitve organ, which could be 
played while being carried in piocession) , often 
used formerly as an addition to the laige organ in 
a church (the same as chair organ or Choir obgah 
m Us eaily foim), and recently revived in some 
chniclies. 

X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, s, v Oigan, Church organs con- 
sist of two paits, viz. the mam body of the organ, called the 
gieat oig^u} and the positive, or little organ, which is 
a small buffet, usually placed before the great organ. X879 
Stainfr Music of Bwle 156 The positive organ in our 
churches and halls, and the portative bairel-organ zooo 
Oxford Times 26 May 7/6 Wytham All Saints’ Church 
Opening of new ’positive* organ 1905 Athenaeum 8 July 
50/r (Clmrch Hist. Exhib. St. Albans) The Positive oigaii 
here shown has four stops, and is circa 1600, this was a 
larger instrument, and was placed on a stand during use, 
but It could be moved about when required. 

B, sb, (absol. or cllipt. use of the adj.) 

1 . Gram, The positive degiee (see A. 4) ; an 
adjective or adverb in the positive degiee. 

XS30 Palsgr, Intiod. 28 We. forme our comparatives and 
superlaty ves out of our posytives, c xdao A, Hume Bmi, 
Tongue (1865) 30 The positive is the fiist position of the 
noun , as, soft, hard X7§s Johnson Diet , Cram , Of adjec- 
tives, The termination ui tsh may be accounted m some 
wit a degree of comparison, by which the signification is 
diminished below the positive, as hlach, hlackish 1^6 
Mason Eng Gram (ed 21} § 108 Some adjectives which 
are comparatives m otigm arc now used as positives 

2 . That which has an actual existence, or is 
capable of being affirmed ; a reality. 

x6zo T, Granger Dtv Logtke 93 Heie is not one posi- 
tiue, or being opposed to another contrane positing or 
being, but the affirmation, position, being thereof, is 
opposed to negation, deposuion, annihilation, not being 
theieof 1641 R Brooke Eng, Episc, i. v. 21 White and 
Blache indeed aie Both positive*;, but so is not Evill. 1878 
C J. Vauohan Earnest Words 145 If these aie not mere 
names and ideas, but leaiities, and facts, and positives. 
i’8. That which arbitrarily or absolutely pre- 
scribes or cleteimiues. Obs, 

1683 Baxter Paraphr, N T Rom. vu 8 A great num- 
ber of Legal Positives and Ceremonials had iievei obliged 
me, 173a Waterland Scnpt, Vind in. 37 Positives ,, 
while under Piecept, cannot oe slighted without slighting 
Morals also 

4 , ElUptically or contextually for positive quan- 
tity (see A. 9) ; postivoe conjunction (see A. 6 c) , 
positive p/atejnetat, ttc, (see A, lob); positive organ 
(see A. 14) ; positive colour (see A 8) ; etc. 

X706 W. Jones Sm Palmar, Maiheseos 33 To Connect 
a Negative and a Positive, is to make the one destroy the 
Other. [Z727'4i Ckambbrs Cycl, Positive, m music, denotes 
the little organ usually behind, or at the foot of the ot gainst, 
played with thesame wind.] X73r Harris Hermes ii, 11. (1763) 
244 The Suppositives denote Connection, but assert not 
actual Existence ; the Positives imply both the one and the 
other x88x Spottiswoodc in Nature 6 Oct. 349/2 The 
carbon which would be connected with the copper element 
of a Grove battery, and which is called the positive, is the 
one more rapidly consumed. 1885 A. J. Hipkins in Grove 
Etci, Mus IV 303/a The organs ate Orgel (with 3 divisions 
of pipes), Positive (a chamber oigan), Regale (a reed organ), 
and Portative (pipe regal) s8^ Daily Ntms 7 Feb 6/3 
The picture is light in key, but though devoid of positives, 
save m the faint blue bacl^ound, it is not really colourless. 

6. Photogy, A picture m which the lights and 
shadows are the same as in nature . opposed to 
NmATiVE sb, 8 . 

1833 Ram Herald 3 Dec. 310/2 To obtain from those 
pictures good prints or positives 1883 HardwicHs Photogr, 
Chem, (ed Taylor) x88 Collodion Positives are sometimes 
teimed dueci, because obtained by a single operation. 

Hence {ncnce-wds,) Positive v , {a) irons, to 
affirm positively, assert; (p) to produce a positive 
picture of; Posltlval see quot; Fo'sltlvlze 
V. trans,, to render positive 01 real. 

1656 S« H. Gold, taw 43, 1 may safely positive it, and 
say, that neither his Highness .nor the Parliament, might 
part with their Powers. X894 Sala London up to Date 11. 

17 Being focussed, negatived, and positived in that apparel. 
1865 J. Grots Moral Ideab (1876) 13 For contrast to ideal 
m its adjective sense, I shall sometimes use the word posi^ 
tival Ibid 93 The notion of the summum honum was 
very early de-idealized or positivized, and it was considered 
that nothmg could, .he considered to answer to this descrip- 
tion except tangible, measurable, descnbable pleasure 
Positively (p^>* 2 itivli), adv. £f. prec. + -lt 2,] 

In a positive manner. 

1 . Definitely, expressly, explicitly, directly, down- 
right ; with assurance or confident assertion. 

1393 Nashb Christ's T, 83 b, I postiuely affirmc it [the 
Plaguy] 18 for sinne, 164a Howell Rot, Trav, (ArbJ 49 
Some of the appiovedst Antiquaries positively hold the 


Originall Language of the Celts to be Welsh. 1699 
Bentley Phal, go, I do not pietend to pass my own Judg- 
ment or to determin positively on either side. 1730 ui 
CiWift s Lett, (1766) II 121 You would not so positively 
aflirra this fact -without knowing the certain truth z8oo 
Med, yrtil, IV X39 Had he positively contradicted my 
assertion, I could have answered and confuted him m one 
word 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng 1 I. S3 A large body of 
Piotestants .regaided prelacy as positively unlawful 
2 . Not compaiatively or relatively, absolutely, 
simply ; in itself. 

*597 Coalers Good ^ Evtllvi Ess (Aib)i46 The 
good or euil may be esteemed good or euil comparatiuely 
and not positmely or simply 1871 Freeman iVwwr Cong 
IV. xviii 220 The original town occupied the end of a posi- 
tively small, but in that flat region, consideiable, udge of 
highei ground oveiloolcmg the iivei at its feet 
3 In an affirmative, real, or actual manner ; in 
relation to what is, as distinguished from what is 
not ; actually , opposed to negatively, 
x668 Wilkins Real Char 300 Piepositions . signifying 
some lespect of Cause, Place, Time, or othei cncumstance 
either Positively or Pnvatively *683 D A Art Conveise 
116 They are rather not civil than positively incml 1776 
Paine Coni, liense (1791) 5 Society is produced by our 
wants, and government by our wickedness, the former 
womotes oui mppiness positively, by uniting our affections , 
the latter negatively, by lestraining our vices 
4 . a Electr, With positne electncity. 

1747 Franklin Lett,, etc. Wks. 1840 V 186 Hence have 
arisen some new terms among us; we say B (and bodies 
like cucumstanced) is electiized positively , A, negatively 
Or rather, B 15 plus A, mmus 1970 Priestley 

in Phil Trans, LX 197 The result was invarialjly the 
same whether the jar was charged positively or negatively 
183a Nat, Philos II Electric it §49, 13 (U K Soc) When 
eyei they [bodies] contain a quantity of fluid greater than 
this, they aie said to be positively electrified, ot to have 
positive electricity 1873 Maxwell Electr, 4* Magn, 1 , 46 
A positively electufied surface 

D. In ihe direction taken as positive or primary 
^ 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachd Dot, 677 In the ivy the 
mternodes are positively heliotropic when young, but nega- 
tively when old before giowth ceases. Ibid, [see Helio- 
tropic]. 

6. Absolutely, actually, really; indeed, in truth, 
tally. (Qualifying the statement.) 

xy. . SiiaRiDAN Sch, Scand i 1, So, Mann, you see your 
lover puisues you, positively you dia’n't escape, 1823 
Foster in Life 4 Corr, (1846} II 51 This edition has under- 
gone positively the last revival. 1839 Mas. Carlyle Lett 
(X883) III 2 Positively, it took away my breath 1886 W J 
Tucker E, Em ope 159 His Excellency positively hates the 
sight of him 

FositivexLess (pp^zitivnes). [f. as piec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being positive. 

fl, Reality of existence, actuality, affirmative 
nature. Obs, 

z668 Wilkins Real Char, 11. i § 3. 28 Positiveness, 
Thesis 1678 Norris Coll, Mtsc, (x6gg) 30R The Positive- 
ness of Sins of Omission, is in the Habitude of the Will only 
2 . Subjective certainty; confidence, assuiance, 
expression of assuredness; dogmatism, obstinacy. 

1679 Dryden Ttoilus 4 Cress Ep Bed., He was brave 
without Vanity, and knowing without Pobitiveness x7xx 
Countrey 'Man's Let, to Curat 76 Positueness without 
Proof IS Intolerable x8og W Irving JCmekerh, i iv, (1349) 
58 Authors who, from the positiveness of their assertions, 
seem to have been eye-witnesses of the fact 1885 Ranney 
in Harper's Me^, Mar 640/1 The function of these, .fibres 
is not yet determined with positiveness. 
b. Definiteness, directness, peiemptormess. 

X735 Carte Ormonde II 989 If upon the literal positive- 
ness of the King’s directions we had immediately trans- 
mitted them to the commissioners 

Fositivism (pi? zitiviz'm). [ad. F. positivisme 
(Comte), f. posiitf^ 4 ve^ PoBiriVE see -ism; la 
philosophic positive being Comte’s name for his 
system. 

La philosophie positive occurs first in St. Simon tntrod 
tatx Trav Scientif, CEuvres 1 . 198. Comte’s Philosophic 
posiim V0I..I was published in 1830,] 

1 . A system of philosophy elaborated by Auguste 
Comte from 1850 onwards, which recognizes only 
positive facts and observable phenomena, with the 
objective lelations of these and the laws that de- 
teimine them, abandoning all inquiry into causes 
or ultimate ongius, as belonging to the theological 
and metaphysical stages of thought, held to be now 
superseded ; also a religious system founded upon 
this philosophy, in which the object of worship is 
Humanity considered as a single corporate being. 
1854 Brimley Ess,, Comte's Positive Philos 330 are 
obliged to concludtL then, that positivism m M. Comte’s 
bands, while pretenamg to take upon itself the regulation 
of human conduct, fails to furnish a guiding principle for 
either individuals or societies x86< {fitle) A General view 
of Positivism. Translated from the French of Auguste 
Cemee, by J, H* Bridges z966 J Martwhav Ess, I, ax 
Such deincation of mortals is the avowed religion of posi- 
tivism. [1868 (Nov. 8) Huxley P/iys, Basis Life Lay 
Serm ixBQ^) 140 In fact M. Comte's philosophy in practice 
might be compendiously described as Catholicism mmus 
Christianity. [Often referred to as ‘ Huxley’s well-known 
description ’or ‘definition of Positivism’] 1 1873 Bridgcs 
tr Comte's Syst, Positive Polity I 264 In the conception 
of Humanity the three essential aspects of Positivism, its 
sahjective pnnciple, its objective dogma, and its practical 
object, aie united. 1892 Afontsi II. 261 Positivism 1 e the 
representation of facts without any admixture of theory or 
mythology, is an ideal which m its purity perhaps >v ill never 
be realised. 
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2. a. Defi&lteaess, peremptoriness, b. Cer- 
tmnty, assurance • = Positi7enbss 2 . 

1854 GirA Eliot Fetterbad^s Essence Chr (1881) 32 Israel 
is the most complete presentation of Posimviim m religion. 
1870 Lowell Ajnonfffny Bks Ser r (1873) 150 The meta- 
physicians can never rest till they have taken their watch to 
l»eces and have arrived at a nappy positivism, as to its 
structure, though at the ri'.k of bringing it to ano-go, 1874 
P Smyth Our fnfter v icxu +is The Doctor adopts that 
with positivism, E H Barker Two Summers m 
Guyenne 404 The (fcasion and positivism of the Roman 
character. , « , « 

Positivist (pp'zitivist). [ad. F. positimsUt f. 
as prec. * see -lar ] An adherent 01 supporter of 
Positivism, aComUst. 

1854 Brimlcy Ess , Comie*s Postitve Phtlos 324 A posi- 
tivist would answer that conscious ignorance is better than 
chimerical fancies, which not only themselves mislead, but 
prevent the growth of true doctrine. 1868 Sed Rev 25 Ajpr 
S4i/a Christians and Positivists are agieed in acknowledging 
the higher virtues of self-sacrifice 

b sdfnk or as ailj\ 

1B58 Brit Q Rev, LVI 440 The smallest vestry would 
be quite huffiaent to hold all the Positivist woisbmpers in 
the largest county of England iS^Chr IVorld^Jsa tis/i 
The Positivist cree^ stated in its best form, is that man’s 
chief end is to glonfy man and to enjoy himself now x8^ 
Huxlev in jgm Cent Feb. 191 The mcongruous mixture of 
had science with eviscerated papistry, out of which Comte 
manufactured the Positivist religion. 1900 W. L. Courtney 
IdtAcfTroff 61 Auguste Comte, the Positivist philosopher, 
added tothelistofsciences the most modern of ali^soaology. 

Positivistic (ppzitivi'stik), a. [f. prec. + * 10 ,] 

1. Of or pertaining to positivists ; of the nature 
of positivism. 

xSjrs Amer Rea, CXX. 280 A positlvisti^ yet anti- 
CCmtian spmt. 1898 ConUmp Rev. Sept 421 Roherty is 
professedly a naturalistic, or positivistic, sociologist 

2. Charattenzed by posiliveness rcre, 

s%3 F. Adams I^ew Egypt 36 There was abundance of 
pretty red herrings here to draw themselves across the trail 
of a direct and positivistic pursuit of the real game 

!Positivity (ppstiti-viti). [f. PoamvB + -itt, 
cf. F. postimt4, -etd ] The quality, character, or fact 
of being PosLTiVJi in various senses; positiveness. 
1659 Hickmak iiiiU) A Justification of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen Shewing That they are not Selfe condemned for 
denying the Positivity of Sin. 1878 Gale Crt Gentt/eslll 
8 We grant that sin is not a mere nothing, but has some 
kind of logic positivitieor notional entitle, so far as to render 
It capable of being the terme of a proposition X74X Watts 
Impyffo Mtnd (iBox) 73 Courage and positivity are never 
more necessaty than on such an occasion. x8^ Fraset^s 
Mag XXVL 73;j The most positive man I ever met with. , 
There is positivity in his dark face, large eyebrows, stern 
features xSgB Maynb Expos Lex, Posiimiy, term for 
the btate of a body which manifests the pbaenomena of 
positive electncity 1871 Morley Cref, Msec Ser i Carlyle 
219 That truly free and adequate positivity which accepts 
all things as parts of a natur^ or historic oider 
fb. A positive or real thing as opposed to 
a mere negation ; an actuality. Obs, rare, 
x68x Relig C/ertci^d That Immaterial, Infinite and the 
hfce, were negatives indeed in words, but properly and in 
themselves they were absolute positivities 

Positor (ppzitsj). [a, L. ^sitor oue who 
places, agent-n. from posit urn to place ] 

+ 1. ? An examiner: ~ PobbrI i. Obs, 

XSS7 3 axter.bks St Andretvs (1903) xo James hay., 
examinyt be dauid mylis positor, thomas steyne [etc.]. 

+ 2. One who gives security for another. Obs, rare, 
iS^ J. Wewbesy Let frost Goa in Hakluyt yey, (zs8g) 
2XX Both the money and goods should be deliuered into the 
positors hands. 

+ 3 One who posits, maintains, or affirms. Obs, 
^ Florio, Positofe, a positor, an affirmer 
4 , Mea, (See quot.) Also called repsiUr, 
x8m Billings Med Dui , UiersTte postiar, instrument 
used to correct displacement of the uterus, in Ss‘d, 
See, Lex, 

II Positum (Pfraitfim). [L, , pa. pple. of pn^e 
to^ place, put, lay. In mei Logic, that which is 
laid down as a basis for reasoning, the thing sup- 
posed, assumed, or taken for grantei] The thing 
laid down, lit, or 

X730 Fielding Temple Beast v xiv, Voteag P Suppose 
the Posttmn be-The woman is but half a-sleep, witt it 
follow-, Ergo, she is awake? Str Aa The Posziufti is 
;^3o,ocio— ergo—I will swear any thing, 

tPO'Sitiure, Obs, [a, ohs, F, psziure (iS 4 f 
in Godef.) ad L. positura position, posture, f. 
pmere, postt^ to place : cf also PosruBE J 
1. The fact of being placed ; placing, position, 
or situation ; place, locality 
1600 Holwnd Lvay xxxv xxvtu 904 To view and con- 
sider the situation and positure of the place on all sides, 
ttfro Hfacey St A»g Cette o/God tv, xxui (1620) 173 A 

S le that should haue excelled all the rest m hmght of 
ure and magnificence of fabricke. xfisS W. Burton 
Anien, 177 A station of very uncertain positure. 
XW5 H More Parahp Ptopket xxxii 288 Area equU to 
the others, and of the like positure with the others. 

2. « POSTOBE sb, r. 

16x4 Raleigh Htsf, World 11 . v. jii. grfi 4^1 idoJ^ in 
Mch habit and positure as if they were fighting, xfiae T. 
Godwin ^ Aaron {1655) 63 The positure of the chera- 
"jjns such that their faces were each towards the otW. 
XW4 Petty Disc, Dupi Preportton laa Supposing every 
Body to have a Figure or Positure of its own, out of which 
i 5 ?^ 1 >« disturbed by External Force. 1706 Phillips, 
Positure, Disposition, as The Positure of the Soul, 
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b Astrol, Relative position (of the planets, etc,). 
x6xq Holland C&mdetlsBni, i 116 Hee attributeth aU 
to the clinwte, and positure of the heavens. x8i6-6x^Hoty- 
day Persius 331 The astrologers observe m that point ihe 
positure of the coelestial constellations, that is the state of 
the planets amongst theoibelves as also the fixed staib. 
x8oo Coleridge Piccolosn iv. 1, Ere The scheme, and most 
auspicious positure Parts o’er my head 

3. A law, or principle laid down; s= Position 
sb 2, rare, 

s6s4 J Hewes Sura, Eng, Tongue Aiv, The Rules and 
Fositures of Grammar, ^id, Bj, The chiefe end of our 
Rules and Positures. , „ , ^ 

Posnet (pp subt). K ow ai ch, and dial. Forms : 
4 Posti-, possy-, 4-5 post©-, 4-6 poss©-, 5 poace- 
net, 4-6 posnette, 5-6 pos(s)enett, postnet, 5-7 
possnet, posnett, 7 posmt, poss-, postnett; 
4- posnet. [ME. possenet a. OF,pOfonnet, pocetiet, 
dim. oipfon pot, vase, cup. Hence yi,pos»edd,j 
A small metal pot or vessel for boiling, having 
a handle and three feet. 

1327 Dwhastt Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 114, j postmet pro 
hostill X330 Ace, Exch. K R. 24/^8 Item vn possenet qe 
poise X. Il merche de mesme la merche. 1353 Will John 
de Penret/i in Test Karhol 2 Cum una olla enea et par- 
vam posnet 138* Wycuf e Chrm, xxxv, 13 Foisothe 
pesible hoostis thei seetheden in posnettis, and cawdrones, 
and pottis. ’C1390 Form ofCiery m Wainer Anitf Cultn. 
(1791) 14 Do the flesh therwith in a possyiiet, and styie it 
X4XO E, E WtUs (1882) 17 Also a postnet hat y lent hym, 
cx4ao Ltder Cocorum (1862) to W^elle alle togedur m a 

e et i In service forthe j?ou schalt hit sett X4p Uoittug' 
Rec II 178 Unum poscenet, pretix xvj d X459-60 
Durham Acc, Rods (Surtees) 89 Item uj possenettez et 11} 
Chawfers, etc. i6x» in Antt^uary Jan (1906) 28 In the 
Kytchui sixe biasse potts, eigbee kettles, four postoetti 
a X648 Digby Closet Open (x66g) 136 In a Possnet set it upon 
a clear hghted Cbar-coal-fire. wio Steele Taller No 245 
r 2 A Silver Posnet to butter Eggs 1863 Mrs. Toogood 
Yor^, Dial, Set the poiinet on to boll the potatoes 189X 
SettbnePs Mag, Sept 343/2 The great number of pewter 
plates, .teapot^ posuets and porringers still found in old 
homes in New England 

Posolo gio, ^2. -next 

1864 Webster, Posologtc, pertaining to posology 

Fosological (p^sdlp-d^ikal), a [f. F. peso- 
lo^que (m medical sense) (see Posology) + -al ] 
Pertaining to posology (in either sense). 

1 Med, Pertaining to quantities or doses of drugs. 
x^a^Med, JiuL X 278 The Editor has given a copious 
index, a reference to the cases, aposological table, and other 
helps 1876 Bartholow Mai Med (1879) xxo It must be 
given m larger doses than the j^sological tables authonze 
2 . (In Bentham’s use.) Pertauung to the science 
of quantity; mathematical. 

x8xfi Sentham Chresimt, Wks 1843 VIII 85 Divu.ioD of 
Somatics into Posologicol (Pososcopic) Somatics, and Poio- 
logical (Poioscopic) Somatics 1831 — Memorandum Bk 
ibid, XI 72 Abstraction is— i. Posological a Logical. 
Posologist (i'<»p’16d3ist). nonce-wd, [f, next : 
see -lai ] One who compounds doses. 

183X Syd, Smith irjfes (1850) 568 Subtle compounder, frau- 
dulent posologist, did not you order me a drachm of this 
medicine? 

Posology (p^spldda). [ad, F. posologie (in 
medical sense), f. Gr. uoaos how much + -logy j 
1 . That department of medicine which relates to 
the quantities or doses m whidj drugs should be 
administered. 

xSag Crabb TechioL Dtci,, Posology, that part of the art 
of medicine which teaches the right administration of doses. 
xM Rex Bnt Pliarin, 57 Index and Posology. 

2 . Used by Bentham for the science of quantity, 
i.c mathematics. 

t8K-3x Bentham Logic App , Wks 1843 VIII 287/2 By 
the Greek sprung word posology, the science of quantity, 
may, it is believed, and if so, now for the first time, not 
“appositely be distin^ished. 18x6 — Ckresiamathia, ibid, 
ylll 85 For an equivalent to Posological Somatics, may 
be employed the single-worded appellative Posology. x8dx 
Sat, Rea, 22 June 645 We hope that the distinguished 
editors.. will not attempt, to substitute m their respective 
universities this meagre Posology for the somewhat unde, 
fined, but less empty abstractions which have hitherto 
passed under the name of Logic. 

II Poapolite (ppspp lite). [Polisb pospo'lite adj. 
neuter, ^general, univer^*, as ^ pospolzle 
riiszenie general levy.] The Polish militia, con- 
sisting of the nobility and gentry summoned to 
serve for a limited time. 

1897 Le^. Gas. No, 3333/2 That the King should call 
together the Pospohte that is. all the Gentr^of the King- 
dom X763 ffiei Europe in Ann Reg 46/1 Their military 
foice consists chiefly, in the Pospohte, that 15, the whole 
body of the gentry. x8aa Edm Rev, XXXVlI 493 They 
continued . to regard the Po^oltie a*? the impenetrable 
of the Commonwealth, a x8$g De Quincev Post/t, 
Wks, (tSoi) 1 58 But this unwieldy pspohte was far from 
meeting David^s secret anxieties. 

P0S8 (pps), V, Now only dial, [Origin 
uncertain. 

Possibly identical with *puss, pa t. puste (a. F, pomser to 
Pu^) which appeatrs ctspo, the later form push appears 
rarely in isth a, but is totnmon after xsag. The (otm.psskeu 
in Langlondmay beeither^iw A ovposs, but the vowd-change 
otu to o K not easily explained The senses also coincide 
only partially with those of push , and, m sense 3, poss has 
much of the aspect of an onomatopceic formation. Perhaps 
It was an onomatopoeic modification of the French vb 1 
1 Irans, To drive or thrust with a forcible or 


violent impact; to dash or toss with a blow or 
stroke; to knock: often expiessing the action of 
waves on a Wt, etc. Also^^. 
c 1374 Chaucer 'Proylus 1 4^5 P^s possed to and fro. Al 
steiles with'Inne a hot am I Middis the see, bytwixe wyndis 
too. X377 Langl. P, Pi B Prol 151 A cat plwde wi> 
hem peiUouslych and possed hem aboute c 1385 Chaucer 
L, G, W. 2420 iP/ullis) Ihe ac po&Mth b>m now \p now 
doun. C1400 Rom, Rose 4479 Inus am I possed up and 
doun With dool, thought, and confusioun. c 1409 Lydg 
Compl Bl, Knf 236 And thus, betwixe twayne, I pobsed 
am, and all forcast in payne, c 1430 Pilgr Lyf Manhode 
IV IX. (i8to) rSz In my bai day and niht 1 haue moie loye 
ban in al my fader tauhte me ; I posse it, j handele it, 
j pleye her with. 1313 Douglas xii v, 203 Chorineus 
.Syne with bys ktie him possit with sic ane plat, That on 
the erd he spaldit him all flat. iSag Brockeit P, C, Gloss, 
s V, * Aw poss‘d him ower heed', 
tb. To push, shove, move by pressure. Obs, 
c 1440 Prmnp Para, 410/2 Posson, or scliowe forthe (A", 
pocyn, P pressyn, or showen), pello Posson, presson, or 
schowe togedur, trudo, 

2 . absol, or ttdr. To thnist, to drive; to thrust 
or push at something with a weapon. 

<2x300 X Metn roll (Canih MS.) pei>e bigan to posse Rijt 
in to Weaternesse. c 1400 LangZastds P PI A vii. 96 Mi 
plouh pote schal be my pyk and posshen [v r, to posse] alte 
Rootes. 1513 Douglas ^Eneis x. xu, 116 Pos^and at hym 
wyth his stalwart speyr, 

S. To pound, beat down flat, squash; spec, 
to beat or stamp (clothes, etc.) m water with a 
heavy peslle-like ii.stinment, or to trample or 
stamp them with the feet, in the process of washing. 
i6ix CQton„Metired ta ftac, to. squash, clap, or posse 
dowiie. x6is Markham Eng Ifovsew. n, v. (1668) 13B Take 
It forth, posse it, iinse it, and hang it up. 1677 XiioRrsBY 
Corr, (ed. Hunter) IL 433 Nasty women possing clothes 
with their feet. x 8 a 5 Brockeit JV C. Gloss (x8ao) s,v, 
To ‘poss clothes’ in what is called a Poss-tub i^zZcravin 
Gloss (ed 2), Poss, to dash, to shake anything violeml> in 
the water. 

f 4 intr. To splash, or ttamp with ‘iplashing, 
in wet mud or water, Obs 
*575 Camnt, Gurion i. iv, To dyg and delue in water, 
myie and claye, Sossing and possing m the durte. 1576 
Fleming Pauopl Episi, 306 This it is to posse in puddles 
Hence {dial) Poss sb,\ an act of ‘ possing 
a thiust or knock; comb, posB-klt; pons-tub, a 
large tub in which clothes are ^possed’ with a 
posfi stick m waging. Messing vbl, sb,, also 
attnb. pcsstvg-iub. 

x6xi CoTGst , Culassi, that hath receiued an arse-posse, or 
fall on the arsa x8ax Blackw, Mag, VIII 432 The good 
old fashion . . When double girded ^ possing tubs ' were made. 


operation of possing. ^ 

of a staff with a thick knob at the immened end, and a 
moss piece for a handle at the top 1863 Mrs. Tooooon 
YorksX Dial,, Give the linen a good poss m the peggy 
tub X894 WesifH, Gaz 26 Sept. 1/3 That her mtelligence 
would have soared fai beyond the pounding of dirty linen 
m‘poss' tuba 

t P0S8, sb 2 Obs, lare^K 
P =5 post ‘ cf. Post sh} x quot. 1340, or 7 = Posse,] 
flEigSo Image Ipocr 1. in Skettods Whs (1843) II. 419/1 
With staves and crosses, With pillers and posses, with 
slanders and banners, Without good life or manners. 

FoBBable, obs. Sc form of Possible. 

Posse (pq si). Also 8 poBsee. [a. L. posse 
to be able, have power, aviul, m med.L. as sb., 
power, armed force (1246 in Du Cange); m 
scholastic terminology, potentiality, capability of 
being. In sense i short for POSSB comitatds J 
I. 1. Law, = POSSB COMETATUS. 
li3t4“XS Roffr qf Piirlt, I. 327/1 Mandetui Majoxl tt 
BalTiutb lOxonie] quod insequantur cum toto pos% suo trans- 
gressores J 1691 Mew Diseov, Old Inireague vi, Who early 
for the Prmcei. C^use began The posse rais’d zyao Mbs. 
Manlby Pmer of Love (x74t) oSt When Mts. Ursula was 
gone down in order to raise the Possee, if there should 
be occasion. z^Sz S Peters Hist, Connecitcui loB The 
polite New-Yorkers, sent the posse of Albany to eject the 
possessors, spo* Wesini Caz 5 Dec. it/x A pitched battle 
was fought ,at Rockhill, Missouri, between the Sheuff's 
posse and the miners on strike, 
b. A force armed VYith legal authority; a body 


1697 Dampier Voy, (ifipg) 483 They need not have sent an 
armed Posse for me, 1753 Mag June 305/a A posse 
of constables . . appeared z8oo Co t qukouk Comm Thames 
iji, 93 A posse of Marine Police Officers receiving informa- 
tion On attempting a search [etc.]. 1884 Graphic zx Oct 
37x/t An extra posse of policemen 
o. transf. A ‘forced a strong band, company, 
or assemblage (of persons, animals, or things). 

*645 Fullpr Good Th in Bad T, (1S41) 13 All the posse of 
hell «nnot violently eject me, x^8 Butler Mud, yi li. 
xi66 No longer able To raise your Po«.se of the Rabble. 

CoLUSR Ess Mor, SxBq, il (1703) 85 Then you have 
the whole posse of mechanism xyai Swift Let, 
Publisher DuMm Wbly, X4 Sept., With these ttvo 
sinme consideiacions I outl^anced the whole posse of 
articles that weighed just now against me. Ajx Miss Sedg- 
wick Zeti, Air, II, 71 Found ner flying from a posse of 
cock^urkey& 189s Stevenson Across ihe Flaws vu, 1 ran 
* beheld a posse of silent people esom-ting a cart. 

II. From use in scholastic Latin, 
li 2 . The fact oi state of being possible; possi- 
bility, potenfiaiity .opposed to tsst) ; esp. in phr. 
in posse opposed to in esse. 



POSSE COMITATUS. 
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POSSESS. 


1583 Guec'ie Mcumilm Wks (Giosait) II 229 She which 
VICIOUS in her youth may be veituous m her age I graunt 
indeede it may be, but it is hard to bung the into 
essa X 59 a — Co/mjf Caich Wks (Giosait) XI 44 
To stnppc him of all that his puise had in Esse, or his 
credyt in Posse. 1659 Baxter Key Caih xx\i\ 28a If 
the question [of sin] be only oF the posse, and not of the act. 
1756 Gray Leii Wks. 1823 II 193 You are not however to 
imagine that my illness is lu esse, no, it is only w/ 

1877 Reade IVomcui Hater v, They existed, as the school- 
men used to say, m ^osse, but not tn esse 

II Posse comitatns (pp si kptnit^ -tms). 
[med. (Anglo) L , force of the county: see prec, and 
CouOTY.] *The forv.e of the county’, the body 
of men above the age of fifteen in a county (exclu- 
sive of peers, clergymen, and infirm persons), whom 
the sheriff may summon or * raise ’ to repiess a not 
or for other purposes ; also, a body of men actually 
so raised and commanded by the sheriff (Also 
abbreviated to psse see prec i), 

[Ka85 and Siiii Wesimnsier c 39 Assumpto secum 
posse coinilatus sui est [vicecomes] in propria persona ] 
a xda6 Bacon (J ), The posse comitatus, the power of the 
whole county, u. legally commuted unto him. i6a8 m Crt 
■5* Tunes CIm, I (1848) L 453 The high sheriff of Doiset- 
blure had order to laise possi comiiatttSi to attack those 
unfenccrs of Gillingham foi est X765 Blackstonb Comm L 
IX 343 For keeping the peace ana pursuing felons, he may 
command all the people of his county to attend him , which 
IS called the p me comitatus, or power of the county X840 
Barham Ingot Leg, Ser i. Grey Dolphin, Sheiiff of Kent 
..with his posse comitatua 

b. tran^f « Posse i c. 

x8x9 Byron Jam i clxiv, With him teUied his pos\e 
comitatus x88o Trisi ram Gt Sahara x. 160 On a house- 
top were a bevy of nut blown maids, who had foi gotten 
to veil their faces They wete consequently pelted u^ilh 
stones by some of the passe comitatus^ and retired in 
confusion. 

t Fosse'de, v. Ohs, Also 5 poosseede, 6 
possed, posseade, fi-y Sc, posseid [ F. pos- 
sider to possess ; but this form of the Fn vb is 
not cited before the i6lh c., the 15th c. form being 
possiikry tA,'L.pQ5sidere^ « Possess v i , 2, 5 

a X4oo>3o Alexander 2841 In pese & in pacience possede 
at he mi^t. 1426 Lydg. in Pot, Poems (Rolls) II 132 
Septuie and crowne that he may m dede, As he hath right, 
in peas to possede c xd^o — Min Poems fPeicy Soc.) 2^4 
Ti esours of fayrye which she doth poosseede, x<^ Caxton 
Fcdile^ of M^op (1899) 41 The veituea [powers] which he 
possedecl in his yoiig age 1536 Amvlto ^ /sab (1608) Kv, 
He ilut loves not him selfe dothe nosseade no ^oode z^yx 
JSaiit , Poems Reform xxvu 70 Reid how ))ai forcitt the 
Bt iLon ts folk to Aitl, And ^Lt posseidis that peoples pi opnetie 
a 1641 Bi* Mountagu Acts ^ Mon m, (1642) 203 That God 
tniispoit him beyond Ins assise, and wholly possede him. 

Possedie, *Sk, Ohs,i seePowsowDY 
Possess (p^^ze s), V, [a. OF. possessder, ~er 
(1269 Oodef.) f- L. possess-^ ppl. stem of possi- 
dire to possess, perh. through influence of F. 
possesseur Possessor, etc., the regular OF< repr. 
of posstdkre being possee^f 
t. Radical senses. 

tl. ttans. Of a person or body of persons i To 
hold, occupy (a place or territory) j to reside or 
be stationed in ; to inhabit (with or without owner- 
ship). Ohs (or merged in 2), 

1483 Caxton Gold, Lef. 431 b/2 How now .we possessen 
pesably our rqyame without ony werre. 1333 Coverdalc 
7 osh XXIV 4, 1 gaue . Esau mount Sen to possess© 1360 
I)aus tr ,Ueidane*s Comm 47b, Colledges .were fycbt 
founded for the pore, but now for the most pai t they possesse 
them, winch have enough besides 1667 Milton P L, iv. 
431 Dominion giv’n Over all other Cieatures that possesse 
Earth, Aire, and Sea. 1684 Bunyan Ptlgr ir. 2 The City 
of Destruction, a populous place, but possessed with a very 
ill conditioned, and idle sort of People 17x3 Stcclc Guard, 
No, 6 1* 3 The whole shire is now possessed by gentlemen, 
wiio owe Sir Harry a part of Education 
absol, or mir x6ix Shahs Cymh, 1 v 48 Let instructions 
enter Wlieie Folly now possesses 
+ b. Of a thing; To occupy, take up (a space or 
region); lo be situated at, on, or in. Ohs, (exc. 
with mixture of other senses). 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acostds Hist Tndks m. xiii. 159 
The waves of the South sea, runne 30 leagues, and the 
other 70 are possessed wuli the billowes and waves of the 
North sea. e z0ao A Hums Brit Toupee (1865) S2 The 
acute [accent] . may possesse the last syllab * . .the penult 
. .the antepenult : . and the fourth also from the end. vjia 
j, James tr. Le Blondes Gardemng 20s The Addition of 
four Foot will be filled up and possessed by the Walls and 
Clay-work 1733 B. Martin Mag', Arts ^ Sc v. 22 The 
Solar System, m which you see the Sun possesses nearly 
the central Point [1830 Rossetti Blessed Damoeel xi, 
When those bells Possessed the raid c^y air.] 

t C. Of a disease, etc, ' To affect, infect. Oos, 
itfx* Woodall Surg* Mate Wl« [1653) go If the palsie 
possesse the opposite part 1678 Phillips, a disease 
possessing the liauy scalp ^ 1^ Bentley J^al 266 An 
error .whuh has possess d the Copies of this Play, 
f d. To take up the attention or thoughts of; 
to occupy, engross. Ohs, 

x6s3 Walton Anglervx, 134 To enjoy Ae formerj^laasures 
that there posscst^lm. Locks Toleration iv ^ 
1727 III. 464 Affairs of State which wholly possess them 
when grown up *7*9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11 . 1. 8 The . 
innocent amusements . .which before entirely possessed me, 
were nothing to me* , , , 

2 . To hold as property ; to have belonging to 
one, as wealth or matenal objects; to own. 


1^-20 Dunbar Poems xi. 34 Thocht all thi** waild thow 
did posseid, Nocht eftir death thow sail posi>ess 1526 
1 INDALE Luke XU 15 Foi no mannes life stondeth m the 
haboundaunce of the thynges which he pos*?esseth 1683 
Lady Russell Leii* (iBiq) 1 68, 1 was too rich in posses- 
sions whilst I possess^ him. 1783 Paley Mar, Phuos, in 
I IV, 102 It is , ‘ consistent with the will of God or ‘ nght 
that I should possess that share which these regulations 
assign me x88i Froudd Short !^iud (1883) IV 11 u 187 
He could not give to otheis wbat he did not himself possess. 

b Laiv To have possession of, as distinct fiom 
ownership ; see Possessiok i b. 

x888 Pollock & Wright Possession m Com Law 2 TTie 
peison entitled to possess is genei ally (though not always) 
the owner, 

e. To have as a faculty, adjunct, attribute, 
quality, condition, etc. (Often meaning no more 
than the simple 

1576 Fleming Panopl Episi 115 The residue of my lyfe 
will I lead in Rhodes, where I may possesse peace and 
quietnes 166a Gerbier Pnne, 40 The (^'Uanies possess 
more Stone, and the Woods more Timber than a Banquet 
Room X744 Harris 'Three Ticat iii, i (1765) 134 No 
Animal possesses its Faculties in vain 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xxv III 367 Notwithstanding the ample means of 
information which they possest, great ignorance and many 
erroneous opinions pi evaded. 1640 H Ainsworth Tower 
qf London (1864) 233 ‘ Ills folly has destroyed the fairest 
chance that ever man possessed observed the bishop x86o 
IVndall Glac, 1. vi ao The former may possess many times 
the intensity of the latter 1889 Times 27 Sept 5/4 An 
elaborate hidated suivey, which possesses a peculiar value 
from Its leference Co the Domesday survey 

d. in emphatic sense. 

^ 1683-6 Lady Russell Lett (1819) I, 81 My weakness is 
invincible, which makes me, as you phrase it, . .possess past 
calamities. 1832 Robertson Serm Ser ni xviii. 236 The 
wnthings of a beait that has been made to possess its own 
iniquities. 

e f after F,possdder) To have knowledge of or 
acquaintance with ; to he master of, or conversant 
with ^ language, etc ) [Cf quot 1674s v Possessor c ] 

1832 Thackeray Esmond 1, 111, Hany possessed the two 
languages of French and English veiy well 1863 M Arnold 
hss, Cnt 1 45 Every critic should try and possess one 
great literaluie, at least, besides his own 

3 . To lake possession of, seize, take; lo come 
into possession of, obtain, gam, win auh 

1526 Tindale Luke xxi xo With your pacience possesse 
youi soules [i6xx Bible loid , In your patience possesse 
ye your soules 1382 Wycliv, je schulen welde 3oure souhs 
1881 R, V ye shall win your souK] is 85 A. Day Eng 
Secretary r (1625) 45 A company of rats vpon a sudden 
pobsest his house. 1590 Spenser F Q, hi. 111 n How to 
effect so hard an enterpiize, And to possesse the purpose 
they desud. x6io Shaks Temp iir 11. 100 There thou maist 
braine him, Hauing first seized his Bookes. Remember 
First to possesse his Bookes. X640 Cromwell in Carlyle 
Lett * Sp (1871) II 227 Upon Thursday the One and- 
thirtietn, I possessed a Castle called Kilkenny. 1764 Foote 
Mayor qfGu Wks 1799 I. 165 Turning down a narrow- 
lane in order to possess a pig\ stye, that we might take 
the gallows in flank. 1877 ^ Morris Eptc Hades il 1x8 
The strong biute forces . leap on him, and seize him and 
possess His life. 

4 . To keep, maintain (oneself, one^s mind or 
soul) in a state or condition (of patience, quiet, 
etc.) , often in allusion to Luke xxi. 19 (the proper 
sense being misunderstood ; see quot. 1526 in 3). 
Also (without i> 0 > to maintain control over, lo keep 
calm or steady (cf. self-possessed^ self possession), 

1643 Evelyn Mem, 2 May, Resolving to possess myselfe 
in some quiet, . I built . . a study, . . at Wotton x^ 
Br AM HALL yust Vtud It (i66i) 2/ All Christians . aie 
obliged to passiue obedience, to possess their souls in 
patience, X711 Steele No 137 P i Uneasy Pa isons, 
who cannot possess their own Minds 1749 CwESTERr. 
Lett (1773) n. 168 A man who does not possess himself 
enough to bear disagreeable things, without visible marks 
of anger is at the mercy of every ai tful knave. 1890 M rs 
Lynn Linton in Chamb yml 4 Oct 625/x Every nmn 
worthy of the name of man should know how to possess his 
soul— healing with patience those things which eneigy 
cannot change. 

6 . Ofa demon or spirit (usually evil); To occupy 
and dominate, control, or actuate. 

1396 Bp W. Barlow Three Serm, u 23 The Hogges 
without leaue (of God the Father! he coulde not possesse. 
i&i Shaks 'Auei N, m. iv. 05 If all the diuels of hell be 
drawne in little, and Legion himselfe possest him, yet He 
speake to him 1704 Hearne Duct Hist. (i 7 i 4 )„L 
Some are of Opinion that Abel slew the very same Serpent 
the Devil had foimerly possessed 1830 Robfrtson Serin 
Ser. in ix. 113 The spint which possessed him must be, 
they thought, divine, zooa W. Axon in Trans, Roy Soc 
Lit Ser. II XXIII. 99 Belfagor undertook to possess a rich 
lady, and not to be exorcised, save by Matteo 
b. pass, (usually const, wiih^ in mod. use also 
hy, formerly of\ See also Possessed 2. 

X3s6 Tindale Mait iv, 24 Them that were possessed 
with devila — Luke viii 36 He that wm possess^ of the 
devyll. i6i» Dbkker If tt he not good Wks. 1873 HI. 3 j> 9 j 
I am possest with the diuell and cannot sleepe. i6sx 
Hobbes Lemath, r. vui. 38 Thought by the Jewes to be 


nate, actuate ; to affect or uifluence strongly and 
persistently (Formerly also ol bodily conditions ) 
ZS91 Shaks. Ttuo Gent in 1. so6 My eares are stopt, and 
camiot hear good newes So much of had already bath 
possest them. 1610 — 'Peri^ n l 109 What a strange 
drowsines possesses them? xe46SiRT Pseud, £p 

I XI. 44 which Tuscan superstition seasing upon Rome 

hath smee possessed all Bui ope zoza Dc YatPlagiie (1754) 
3 This [suspicion] possess’d the Heads of the People very 
much Gomanga i 1 in Kew Brit 'IheatreUl 

102 What can possess this young loid to be out of his bed 
at this hour? z88o L Wallace Ben-Hur 31 In a mood 
very different from that which now possesses them. 

For the passive with with see 9 d 
II. Causal uses ; ~ cause lo possess 
t 7 . With tn. To put m possession (esp. legal 
possession) of (lands, estates, etc.) ; to settle or 
establish in. Rarely without tn Obs 
c 1463 Pol, Ret d* L Poems (1866) 4 Edwardeus Dai gracia 
Sithe god bathe . posseside ]>e lu thi right Thoue bime 
honour with al thi myght 1376 Reg Priziy Council Scot 

II 5x8 To entei and possess the said Nicoll m his saidis 
lanuis 1606 G W[oodcocke] Hist Ivstine viii 39 He de- 


posed Anmba from his kingly seat, and possessed Alexander 
therein 1687 in Maed Coll 4- Jas II ( 0 , H. S ) 17S Hee 
thought the Bishop illegally possest 1708 in Phemx II 241 
Then the Just ..shall be possess’d in the fulness of their Glory. 

8. With ^(also + vnili ) : To endow with, put in 
possession of, to bestow (something specified) 
upon, give (somethmg) ta !Now rare or Obs exc. 
as in b or c. 

1349 Comph Scot i 19 He possessis vthirpure pepil 
vitht the samyn reches 1606 Shaks Ani ^Cl in xi 2x, 
I will possesse you of that ship andTieasure, 1644 Milton 
Edvc, Wks (1B47) 98/2 By possessing oui souU of true 
virtue x6s8 Whole Duty Man vu § 7 By possessing his 
beait with this virtue of contentedness. xySg Jefferson 
Autobiog Wks 1859 HI, 45, I have thought it better to 
possess him immediately of the paper 1784 Sir J. Reynolds 
Disc, xii (1876155 It is better to possess the model with the 
attitude yon require. 

b refl. To take possession of take for oneself, 
make one’s own , = 3, 

1593 Shaks. Lucr.kx^ 4 LuciusTarquinins . . bad possessed 
himselfe of the kingdome. x6zi Lady M Wroth Urania 
546 Then possest be himselfe with his armes 17^ Steele 
Tatlei No 33 7 ri My Lord Orkney received (Jrders to 
possess himself of Mortagne X885 Sir J, Bacon in Law 
Times Rep LIl. 570/x All that the plaintiffs did was to 
possess themselves of the securities x888 Pollock & 
Wright Possemon tn Com Law z No plain man would 
hesitate to say that a thief possesses himself of the goods 
earned away. 

e. pass To be in possession of\ to be endowed 
witli J to possess (sense 2) Possessed of or mth^ 
having possession of, possessing. 

1493 Trevisa's Barth Dc P, R. xv xhi [W de W), 
Greta was somtyme possessyd wylh [Sodl MS ihQt wiW 
an hundryd noble cytees. x^S Shaks Rich //, ii i. 162 
The plate... and moueahle^ Whereof our Vncle Gaunt did 
stand possest c x6oo — Sonn xxix. Featur’d like him, like 
him with friends possest. zfiz; Morvson Itin ii. '^bey 
found the Spaniards possessed of the Towne. xtqx Cowfbr 
Iliad III 108 He ..of her And her*s possest, shall hear them 
safe away X809-XO Colfrioge Briend (1863) 122 Every 
human being possessed of reason 1863 Gladstone Glean, 
{1879) II. 197 The active vigoious Enmish workman, pos- 
sessed of all his limbs 1888 Pollock & Possession 

in Com, Law 36 The King is not unfrequently spoken of 
as being seised or possessed of the crowa 

9 . With •mith * To cause to be possessed by 
(a feeling, idea, or the like: see 6); to imbue, 
inspire, permeate, affect strongly or permanently 
wUh ; to cause to feel or entertain. 

X397 Morley Inirod, Mits, x 3 o If therefore you will com 
pose in this kind, you must possesse yourselfe with an 
amorus humour. 1642 Observ his Ma^, Anm to City 
Land Petit 8 To possesse the people with a fancy arainst 
that 1670 G. H Hist Caidintds i i 23 Whiat Devil 
possesses them with such wicked designs 7 17x0 Abp King 
Lei, to Swift 16 Sept, To possess my lord Shrewsbury and 
Mr. Hailey with the reasonableness of the afEair 1863 
Gladstone Fimnc Statem, 14 , 1 wish that 1 could possess 
the Committee with the impression of the deep and vital 
importance of the subject 

D With clause ; To imbue with the notion, to 
persuade, convince. 

1607 Middleton Miclmlm Term i, i, 50 Easy You’ve 
easily possess’d me, I am free 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 


possessed by, but racner, as u may w wtucu, 
of the devil 1829 W Irving Coka, Granada 1. iv. One of 
those fanatic infidels possessed of the devil 1854 Milman 
Lot, Chr, m. vii., H- *55 A woman eats a lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross, She is possessed by a devil, 
e. Of an idee, a mental condition, or the like: 
To take orhavc hold of (a person) ; to hold, domi- 


easily possess’d me, I am free 1712 Arbuthnot John BuU 
in. m, He had possessed the lady, that he was the only man 
in the world of a sound, pure and untainted Consutution. 
1747 Sarah Fielding Pamd Simple 1 278 From the 

time I went away, my Mother bad constantlypossessed her, 
that I did so zfo8 Craven Gloss, (ed aJ, Possess, to 
persuade, to inform, to convince. , , 

fc Without const : To influence the opinion 
of; to prepossess, Ohs 

XS9X Raleigh Last Fight Rev (Arb ) 13 Hoping to 
possesse the ignorant muTtitude hy anticipating and fore- 
running false reports 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, rr. xxiii. 
§ 6 Here is observed, that in all causes the first tale 
possesseth much i68x Trial S ColUdgt 22 Colledge 
Mr Attorney, I should not rotenupt you, if I were not 
afiaid this was spoken to possess the Jury 
d pass, (coinciding, and in early instanced 
often identical, with the passive of sense 6). 

x^ Gascoigne SieeU Gl (Arb ) 56 A poets brayne, 
possest with layes of loae. a x65a Brome Queen ^ Concu* 
Mm iL vd, My Lord, 1 do presume 1 am unwelcome. 
Because you are possess'd 1 never lov’d you i66x Wood 
Life (0 H S ) L 39s Being possest witn a deep melan- 
choly,. he fell, as ’twere, downe right mad. 1760 Robert* 
SON C^. V 111 . viK 43 Henry, possessed with an high 
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idea of his own power and importance 1853 Maurice 
Pioph ^ Kings i 7 He had all his life been possessed ith 
one^reat conviction. 

+ 0 With inverted construction * To create a 
possessing idea, etc, in (the mind), to infuse 
Qbs^ rare* 

x6o6 G WfooDCocKL] Hist IvsUne ix 48 She possest 
such a superstitious toy in the heads of the people, that she 
made them yearly sauctifie a day and keep it holy in 
remembiance of him. 

10 . To put m possession n/, furnish with (know- 
ledge or information) ; to instruct in ; to inform, 
acquaint, to give to understand that Obs or arch> 

1596 Shaks Merck K i\ 1. 35, 1 haue possest your grace 
of what I purpose 1601 — Twel JV" 11 111 150 Possesse 
vs, possesse vs, tell vs something of him 1607 G. Wilkins 
Mis Enf Marnage i B ij b, I haue possest yon with 
this businesse Maister Doctor 1634 Sib T Herbert 
Traxi 123 If hee had any more to possesse the King, he 
should first acquaint him, and consequently have an answer 
1666 Wood Li/e 3 Feb, (O H. S.) II 7a He beforehand 
possest the Vicecancelbr that I would help him i68a 
News fy Frofice 9 They aie very careful to possess all 
people in such secret methods as they dare venture on 
X77X-90 Franklin Autobtog (1856) 91 Our debates ijossessed 
me so fully of the subject, that I wrote and piinted an, 
anonymous pan^hlet on it 1863 Cowden Cla.rke Skaki 
Char vui 8ot (^ntnvine to possess her fellow conspiratois 

of all the particulars of his behaviour 

Doaseasable see Possessible. 

Possessed, possest (p^ze-st), ppL a, [f 
Possess v + 

1 . Occupied j held as property! taken possession 
of, seized, assumed ; see Possess 1-3 rare 

159s Daniel Ctv Wars iv xxxiii. No other crosse, But 
this that toucht thy now possessed hold x6id J Lane 
Cent Sqr *s T ix 23 Her possessd greatnes, vpstart vsurpa- 
tion Z691 tr. Ennhansu's Framis Rom, Monks (ed. 3I 
367 , 1 was astonish’d to see the Liberty thib young Gentle- 
man took with his Possessed 

b Kept under control, kept calm or steady, 
composed. (Implied in possessedness' 

see below. Cf. Possess 4 and Self-possessed ) 

2 , Inhabited and controlled by a demon or spirit ; 
demoniac, lunatic, mad, crazy. 

1S34 Tindale Matt vni. 33 What had fortuned vnto the 
possessed of the devyls Hanmcr Anc, Ecct, Hist 

(16x9) X41 By Nature possess^ and frantike >632 Lithgow 
Traxf r, 33, 1 saw an old .Frier coniurmg the Diuell out of 
a possessed woman 1727 Gav Fables i ui, 7 She saw the 
Nurse, like one possess d, With wnnging bands, and Sobbing 
breast. i86r Thornburv Turner (1862) II 237 There were 


some stranee weird clouds introduced, which had something 
demoDiacaland possessed about them. 

b ahsoL A demoniac, a madman ; mad folk. 
1657 Sparrow Bk^ Com Prayer (1661) 249 After this the 
Catechumens, the possessed and the penitents are dismissed. 
x8S4 JVIilman Lai, Chr in vii (1B64) II iSS A poor peasant 
receives the possessed into his house 

o. See Possess v. 8 c. 

8 . (In instrumental combinations ) Dominated, 
controlled, strongly and permanently affected 
ci6ao Convert Soul in Farr 5 P ^as , 80 Peace, 
catiflfe body, earth possest xjxi Bnt Apollo 111 No 135. 
3/2 My, wo possessed Heart 
Hence Posse sseduess (see i b), self-possession. 
1676 W.Row Conin,BlatPsAutobtog x. (1B48) 263 Aman 
of most calm temper with great possessedness and stayedness 
of Spirit 

tPoase’Bsiant. Ohs. [a.OF./t?jww«»ifsb.,prop. 
pres. pple. f/L/ossesser to Possess ] A possessor. 
C1400 Desir, Troy 2627 Ewsebius, .Had all the crafte & 
conyng in his clere wit, pat pictagoras the pure god posses- 
aant was of. ^ r o r 

VOHBe^BSible^a.rare Also -able, [f. Possess 
V + -tBLB.] Capable of being possessed. 

1874 W Jones New Test lUustr. 278 Knowledge of 
divinyhmgs possessible by man. x^y Anne PagB A fter^ 


noon Ride 9 The young beauty seemw to dissolve into more 
posseasable moitality 

Fossd'sfliug, M sb. [f. Possess v, + 

The action of the verb Possess ; possession 
1580 Sidney Ps. pxvn, xix, Jhe righteous minds Shall 
haue the land in their possessing X709 Bnt Apollo II 
Fm 3 / ^ ^ cheated of the Blessing, When arriv’d at 

full Possessing. 17 . Pope /nut Swi/t z Parson, these 
things in thy possessing Are better than the Bishop’s blessing. 

Posse-ssing, ppl a. [f. as prec. -iirtj 2.] 

1 . Having something as a possession ; spec, having 
material possessions 

*®39 Bailey Festus xxvui (1852! 472 Seraphs and saints, 
^JlrPossessing souls, Which minister unto the universe 
*884 M Arnold m Pall Mall G i Dec 6/1 There is in the 
West the possessing, the spending, and the enjoying class 
1897 DtfiA News 6 Sept. 5/d Only repiesentatives of the 
Pgvileged and possessing classes had been convoked 

2. Inhabiting and actuating a person, as a demon 
or spirit ; dominating as an influence. 

1838-9 HallamJ^ij^ Lit II n IV §40 145 The political 
creed which actuates at present, as a possessing spint. the 

S eat mass of the civilised woild, 1902 W M Alexander 
eviomc Possession m N, T v» 172 Nor did He ascribe 
to possessing spirits moral influence over the possessed 
Hence Posse ssingmess. 

Gurney Terimm Quid (1887) II 70 We may note 
iropn^on P®®®®ssingness and permanence in the artistic 

Possession (p^ze’Jan), Foims: 4-posses- 
aiom , also 4-6 -loun, -lone, -yon, (4 -zoune, 
5 “ 3 rone, 6 -yoWne) , (4 possesoyon, 5 posse- 


sioon, poscesoon, pocessyon, 6 -ion) [a. OF . 
possesstunf •on (12th c» m Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
pQssessid-nein seizing, occupation, n, of action f, 
pssiden see Possede, Possess.] 

1 , The action or fact of possessing, or condition 
of being possessed (see Possess 2); the holding 
or having something (matenal or immaterial) as 
one’s own, or in on^s control , actual holding or 
occupancy, as distinct from ownership. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv 6 Merkis of my possessum 


To the Patronage or Possession of the Chuch or jrrescote 
13*6 Pilgr Perf (W de W, iS3X) 150 But also haue sure 
felynge, tastynge, possessyon, and fruicyon of his goodnes. 
1605 Vehstecjan Dec Intell, iv. (1628) 91 To obtaine posses- 
sions of the whole He. 1690 Locke Treat. Govt ii v § 38 
The same measuies governed the Possession of Land too. 
x8i3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron xviii, I am not one of those 
exigeante motheis who expect always to have posse 5 sion of 
a son’s arm x^s Towett Plato (ed. n) I 185 Philosophy 
IS the possession of Knowledge, 

b. Latv, The visible possibility of exercising 
over a thing such control as attaches to lawful 
ownership (but which may also exist apart from 
lawful ownership) , the detention or enjoyment of 
a thing by a person himself or by another in his 
name ; the lelation of a person to a thing over 
which he may at his pleasure exercise such control 
as the character of the thing admits, to the exclu- 
sion of other persons; esp, the having of such exclu- 
sive control over land, in early instances sometimes 
used in the technical sense of Seisin. 

In the Roman Law, * possession is usually said to con- 
siiit of two elements— physical control and intention to 
possess , but in £ngh«ih Jaw the latter element does not 
assume the same prominence as, in the shape of the animus 
dominif it has been thought to assume in Roman law 
The general lule of Engh^ law is that exclusive physical 
contiol gives legal possession, unless the apparent possessor 
holds only as seivant or bailiff on behalf of another ’ (J M 
Lightwood m Encycl Laws Eng (i8q8) X. 329) Pnmauly, 
the term denotes a state of fact, but this fact carries with it 
legal advantages, and so is the source of rights. If the 
state of feet could always be ascertained with certainty, and 
if it always produced the normal legal effects, the subject of 
possession would present little difficulty , but it is frequently 
uncertain to whom the actual control of a thing is to be 
attributed, and, when this question is settled, the law may 
credit the advantages of possession to some person other 
than the appaient possessor Hence arises the distincuon 
between actual and iegal possession Actual possession 
denotes the state of fact: but the person to whom are 
credited the advantages of possession has ihe legal posses- 
sion, whether be is the actual possessor or no Legal 
possession, when not accompanied by possession in fact, ib 
known a& ^possession in law’, {/bid. 228-9) See tms 
article, also ltftteralia\ Essay on Possession in the Common 
Law by F. Pollock and R S Wright, x888, Treatise on 
Possession of Land'tsy M Lightwood, 1B94. 

1 S 3 S diet 27 Hen VI iL c 10 Every such person shall 
hen&forth stood and be seasid demed and achuged in lawfiill 
season estate and possession of and in the same, X559 
Rec Monast Kinloss (1S72) 151 We chairg . . you to 
pas to the .landis And ther gif him stait and possessioun 
be thak and imp as wse is, 1579 E^tpos Termes Law 158 
Possession is said two wayes, eyther actuall possession, 
or possession in law Actuall possession is when a man 
entreth in deeds into landes or tenements to him discended 
or otherwise Possession m lawe, is when landes 01 tene- 
ments are discended to a man, and he hath not as yet really, 
actually, and m deede entred into them 1706 Phillips, 
Umty of Possessiofh m when the Possession, or Profit is 1 
^ited with the Property Thus, if the Loid purchase the 1 
Tenancy held by Heuot^ervice, then the Hexiot is extinct ’ 
iw Unity of Possession, i e. because the Seignonr or Lord- ' 
Tenancy are now in one Man’s Possession, 
1760 BLACKSTONcd'<j;«;«. II. XXV 389 First then of property 
in poss^ion absolute! which is where a man hath, solely 
and exclusively, the right, and also the occupation, of any 
moveable chattels ^ x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 5 III 330 The 
first degree of title is the bare possession, or actual occupa- 
tion of the estate, without any apparent right, or any pre- 
tence o^ight, to hold and continue such possession. 1837 
Baron Parke in Meeson & Welsby Rep. 11 33X Owneiship 
may be proved by proof of possession, and that can be shown 
only by acts of enjoyment of the land itself x86i J. Kent 
Comm Amer Law (1873) II. xxxix 493 Though the vendee 
acquires a right of property by the contract of sale, he does 
not acquire a light of possession of the goods until he nays 
m tenders the price x88^ W A Hunter Roman Law 209 
Possession is the occupation of anything with the intention 
Of exercis ng the rights of ownership in respect of it. 1887 
Ld JitzGerald m Law Rep isApp Ca. 556 By possei 
Sion is meant oosstesionof that chaiacter of which the thinsr 
IS capable x888 Polloctc & Wright Possession in Com 
Law X As the name of Possession is one of the most 
important in om books, so it is one of the most ambiguous 
weniady) overlap the popular sense. 
Ibid 26 The following elements are quite distinct m con- 
ception i physical control, detention, ordefactopossession. 

..f +T, possesKon, the state of bemg a possessor m the eye 
F*6ht to possess or to have legal possession. 

separated from possession, is 
often called constructive possession Ibid. 58 A servant in 
Property, or a person having the use 
of anything by the mere licence of the owner, .generally has 
not possession *^ 4 J M lAovn^OKsa Possession of Land 

a Possession which IS recognized by the law . is knmm 

actual possession may be held by 
another on behalf of the cml possessor— by his servant or 
tenant, for example— and here the avil possession is still 
b^ed on actual possession. 1898 — in JSneyet Laws 
^ Pf r holding land as a tenant for years is 
denied the special form of legal possession known as seism. 


The English law, however, differing heiein from the Roman 
law, does not refuse legal possession to bailees Ibid 236 
In the case of goods the ineie right to possession is some- 
times desciibed as 'constructive possession and is allowed 
the advantages of actual possession 

0. Phr In possession said {a) of a thing, actually 
possessed or held, often with possessive, m (one’s) 
possession ; (^) of a person, usually in possession 
ofy actually possessing, holding, or occupying 
something. Chose in possession \ see Chose. 
Man in possessmty a duly authoiized person who 
IS placed in charge of chattels (furniture or the 
like) upon which there is a warrant for distress. 
To take possession of (f take in possession) to take 
for one’s own or into one’s control, to seize. 

[1308-9 Rolls of Pai It 1 VIZI'S Metire le dit nich’ en cm. 
porelepossessiondelavauntditprovendiel cxjjsoR Brunnb 
Chyon (1810) 239 be londes bat bci haue now in possessioun 
X390 Gower Con/. 1 . 26 Cirus tok it in possessioun. ? a 1400 
Morte Arih. 2608 Of Alexandere and Aufrike, and alle ba 
owte landes, I am in possessione, and plenerly sessede 
X560DAUS tr Sleidands Comm 13 He bathe Millan nowem 
possession 1576 Fleming Pampl Epist 417 The Queenes 
maiestie, nowe in possession of the English empue X603 
OwrH Pembrokeshtie (1892) 85 Any lande beinge in tlu. 
pocession of the Churche 1771 funins Lett Ixvu (1820) 
333 He loses the very property of which he thought bt had 
gotten possession x86o Tyndat l Glac. i, xxiv 169 , 1 had 
now the thermometers in my possession x886 B L Farjeon 
Three Times Tried i, 13/2, I left Captain Bellwood in 
possession of the field x888 Pollock & Wright Posses^ 
stm in Com Law 119 When a man is away from home ins 
household effects do not cease to be in his possession 1897 
Daily Ne^vs 10 Dec 3/2 (heading) The ‘ Man i» Posses, 
sion Ibid , Defendant’s man during the nine days only 
visited the house once a day and did not remain in posses* 
Sion 1898 J. M. Lightwood in Encycl, Laws hng, X. 237 
In possession as applied to an estate or inteiest, these words 
usually mean that the right is immediate, and not m rever- 
sion, leinainder, or expectancy. 

a Prov. Possession ts nine (foimerly eleven) 
points (also parts) of the law see Point sb.t A. i z. 

x6So B Discollwtimuin 13 Possession maybe ix points 
of the Law 1^12 Arbuthnot yohn Bull iv iii. Possession 
, would make it much surer. They say * it is eleven points 
of the Law !’ 1813 Mar, Edge worth Pat ion. (1833) III. 
xli. 130 Possession being nine parts of the law. 
e. Mining (Derbysbire) see quots. 

*633 Manlove Lead Mines (E, D, S ) g A cioss and hole a 
^od possession is, But for three dayes x68x Houghton 
RaraAvisO\ovi. \^ D S,), the right to a r/w/' 

of ground, which miners enjoy, by having stows upon that 
ground , and it is taken generally for the stows themselves ; 
for It IS the siews that give possession x8oa Mawe Mtn, 
D^bysh Gloss (E.D 8.T, pieces of wood of parti- 

cular forms and constructions placed together, by which the 
possession of mines is marked. 

1 2 , The action of seizing or possessing oneself 
of\ capture: see Possess z; 3 Obs. rate 
tqe^Afisods Voy n ix 231 Our futuie projects,, with a 
view to the possession of this celebrated galeon 

3 . mtcr. I hat which is possessed or held as 
property , (with ns, etc ) a thing possessed, a piece 
of property, something that belongs to one ; pt 
belongings, property, wealth. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter u, 8, I sail gif til be genge b^n 
heritage. & bi possession terms of erth 1388 VVYCLir 
, J J 5ong man wente awei sorewful, for he 

hadde many possessiouns, [*429 Act B Hen Vf c. 9 
Ceux qi gardent par force lour possessions en ascuns tcries 
on tenement.] 1432-50 tn Htgden (Rolls) IV. 155 Thei 


occupiede the lonues and possessiones of niony other 
peplfc 1538 Starkev England i iii. 77 Such an idul sort, 
spendyng theyr possessyonys x6zo Holland Camden's 
Brit (1637) 729 Masham, which was the possession of the 
Scropes of Masham. 1841 James Brigand li, Beauty is 
a woman s best possession till she be old i^s Jowrtt 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 434 One of your possessions, an ox or an ass, 
for example. 

b. In Scotland, A small farm ■ see quot. 1805. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric Perth sti The lanes include 
between them the breadth of two possessions only. xBos 
EfSosrm Be^ii^ Scott 1 . 519 [The farms) run from;i^3oto 

1200, if below ^30, they arc called possessions. 

At A territory subject to a sovereign ruler or state ; 
now chiefly applied to the foreign dominions of an 
mdependent country. 

18x8 J. Adolphus (*r*) The Political State of the British 
Empire j containing a General View of the Domestic and 
gireign Possessions of the Crown 1850 Ht. Maetineau 
Hm^ Peace II. y xu 377 Canada became a British posses- 
sion in 1763. *888 Pdll Mall G 13 Sept 4/1 British New 
Guinea has very rapidly developed from the position of 


^ of the northern part of that continent 
exceptmg Alaska [etc 3 

5 , The fact of a demon possessing a person ; the 
fact of being possessed by a demon or spirit (see 
Possess v, 5) Also in Psychics • see quot. J903. 


x^B*iucr Closes, nor AOraham pretended to Prophecy by 
f ^ ^ C. Mather {iitle) Memor- 

Witchcrafts and Possessions- 
51 If you were to suppose 

S?* 5 * 1 ^ Trench Mifvc, v. (1862) *58 The same 
HI ^ some cases attribute to an evil spirit, and 

in others notj thus showing the malady and posse^on 

WmtiMl in th^ isyw. .jm SmuPtr- 

^ devjdopcd form of motor 
automatism, In which the anlomatist’s own p^vo^ity 



POSSESSION. 

disappears for the lime, while theie is a moie oi less 
complete substitution of peisonality, writing or speech being 
given by another spirit tliiough the entianced organism 

6 . The action of an idea or feeling possessing 
a person (see Possess v 6 ) , iransf, an idea or 
impulse that holds or affects one strongly, fa 
dominating conviction, prepossession (obs ) 

x6ax T mLLiAMfaON tr Goulari*s Vietllard 76, I 
come now to speake of auger and chollei, which commonly 
keepe possession in old men *7*8 Vanbr. &Cib, Pi av Hnsb 
1. 1 3, i have a stiong Possession, that with this live bundi ed, 

I ^hall win five thousind i8a6 iVeit Morzthly Mas XVI 
SoS Old ideas still keep possession of old heads. 1867 
LoNcr. in Ltfc (i8gi) III 103 , 1 have woiked steadily on it, 
for It took hold of me,— a kind of possession 

7. The action or condition of keeping (oneself, 
one's mmd, etc.) under contiol (see Possess 4). 

7 are exc. m the compound SELE-POSSESSTOir. 

a, 1703 Burkitt Oa N" T Luke xxi, 19 As faith gives us 
the possession of Chiist, so patience gives us the possession 
of ouiselvcs 1710 Si DLLS TailerNo 168 p 4 To acquire 
such a Degree of Assuiance, as never to lose the Possession 
of themselves in publick 01 piivate 1802 Mar Edgcworth 
J\hi al T (1816) I 237 , 1 have need of that calm possession 
of iny understanding, . ntcesbaiy to convince yours. 187X 
R. Ellis Catullus xxxv la She, if only leport the tiuth 
hely not, Boats, as haidly within liei own possession , 

8 . possession-man =* man tn possession : 
see I c 

177a Doc, Ifist N Voik (x8si) IV. ^801 The Weak pre- 
leiice of Hutls hastily Built on small SpotU of Giound 
winch they Term possession Houses xSyx Tylok Pmu, 
Cult, XIV, ll IIS The opinion that the possession-theoiy is 
. modelled on the ordinal y theory of the soul acting on the 
body. 1891 Daily Nows i Jan 2/6 lie and a possession 
man ' went with a wairant of execution to levy on the defen- 
dant’s goods for a debt and costs of over 7/, 1897 lorn, 
28 Apr 6/s He was on dunking terms with every process- 
seiver and possession-man about the place, 
t Possession, v. Obs, rare'^^ [r. prec. sbj 
trans. To fiimish with possessions. 

x6oa Carew Cornwall Sundry more Gentlemen this 
little Hundred possesseth and iwssessioneth 
PoBse'Ssioiial, a rare, [f as prec. H- -al ; ct. 
professional,] Pertaining to possession ; having 
possessions or property ; propertied. Hence Pos- 
se *ssioiialism, the doctrine or principle 01 indi- 
vidual possession or puvate pioperty; Posse's- 
Bionalist, one who holds this doctnne 
187a W. R. GRiioSuis-fnas of Life (1875) 48 Union among 
all pusscs'jional clasbcb x88a Ooilvil, Posse^sioiiol^ same 
as 1903 G R Hall Human Evolution vui 191 

Suine actualities of PosbCbsionahira Ihd iy. 2x6 In Lower 
Possessionalism chattel slavciy begins to die out, industry 
takes on the form of serfdom . In Highei Pobbesiionalisin 
we find the social form of Capitalism Ibid, xii aQi 
long only two parties wiU exist, the Pos6e%ioimlistb ana the 
hocialista. , .The honestly Po^essionalist Cabinet. 

Posise’ssionai^i a- andj^. [f possession^ 

+ So obs x* possessionnaire adj (i 539 y J 

A. adj. Constituted by possession j having, per- 
taining, or relating to possession. 

1658-3 BurMs Diary (1828) HI. 224 . 1 do not say this, 
to aWe any thing of his Highness’s authority He hath a 
possessionary right, which, I am sure, gives him 
enough to call Paihaments. Ibid 590 If he is but posses- 
sionary Protector, he is then hereditary “d not su^ect to 
any boundings. 1739 F, BLOMcniELD /Txsi? Sa 

Athelbtane, Abbot of Ramsey, had a House in Tneford, foi 
then he had a Possessionary wut, directed to the Buigwis 
of Theford. 1809 E S. Barrptt Setting Sun II, ns The 
horde of possessionary and 1 eversionary moles may depie- 
catean inquiiy, . . 

t B, sb. One who is in possession ; = PoasES- 

SrONEB b. , , . V 

!,» Fbitk J/w/w Wa?) 373 It pioveth our o“l>oP% 
abbots, and spiritual possessionaries, double thieves and 
murdeiers, as concerning the body, 
t Fosse*SSionate, Obs, [ad. nied.L. 
possessibnlU’Us (in Bu Cange) * see Possession sb, 
and -AIE ^ Having possessions or endowments ; 
cf. POSSESSIONEB b. 

*43*-So tr. liigden^ Hart, ConUn, (Rolls) VIII, 459 'Ve 
woldc have desLioyede . the kynge, bischopps, ejanonb, 
monkes po^sesbionatejand alle men of chmche, the frws 
excepte oonly. x8m TRLvnLYAN Eng Age Wyebf is* The 
disendowment of the ‘possessionate ' clerCT 

Fossessioued (-e^Jsnd), a, |l Possession 
sb, 4 * -kd 2 , tStxxl?,possesstonn^,] Endowed witn 
or holding possessions. 



* Princes Possessiones , le uautjjw . 

The Kaiser and his Poisessioned Princes will too evidently 
come and take compensation. T>««ctwaorAM- 

Posso'SSioner. Obs,^'ss.,Htst, [f Possession 
One who is m possession, or holds 
possession, of something, a holder, occupier j 
a proprietor, owner ; an owner of possessions, 
f<%aJyH\cxxoActsvt, 34 How many euere weren posses- 
do^rs of feeldls or hows^ ^ cx4So 

A^/s^hey called before them the lordis and 
SiZrf the myUes. .544 
ie^s Tenures (1574) 67 b, Possessio^rs of a wrde of the 
bodye of a childe withm age, x§63 win* 

Perttfoa) I xxxiv, 341 N^ot being lawful Bishop of Win- 

Swter^ljut an usurper, int>^uder, and unlawful poss«Mon« 
hereof x68i Chetham Angler’s yade-m, xM aS i«89) 
®oo Thft Owners or Posse&sioners thereof. 1807 Britton 
3 ^, sn Thd .UU. of . 000 /. taoued of 
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the king, loidi», and gieat pobsesbiotietb, till it could be levied 
by the commibbioneih of seweii. 1884 Q Rm Jan 107 The 
giasping spiiit of the new lords and possessioneis 

b Spec, A member of a religious order having 
possessions or endowments , an endowed deigyman 
or ecclesiastic. 

1377 Langl P, pi, B v 144 pise possessioneres preche 
and aeprauefieies c 1380 Wyci ir .Si?/ Wks I 2iaPopis 
and bishopis and piestis and new religiouse posses- 
sionerw and beggerib 1496 Dives d* PauA (W de W ) iv. 
vi 167/2 yf he be a lelygyous possessyouer endowed by 
tempoial goodes, he may releue them. iS 4 S BriiHvLOW 
Compl XMV (1B74) 69 But the son of man hath not where 
to lest his head Such possessionais weie the hyishops of 
the piymatyue chmch ' 1855 JMilman Lat Chr, VI xiir. 
vi I as It was the villeins demanding manumission from their 
lords, not Wycliffe’s disciples despoiling possessioners 
Posse'ssioniat. mme~wd [f Posslssion sb 
+ -1ST.] One who professes to be possessed by a 
demon, one who holds a theory of such possession. 

1726 De Foe Htsi Devil n xi (1840) 35a The mock pos- 
sesbions and mfernal accomplishments, which most of the 
possessionists of this age pretend to 

Fosse ssionless, «. rare, [f as prec. + 

-LESS.] Destitute of possessions Hence Tobbb s- 
sionlessnesa. 

1804 Mrs. Dyan All m a Man's K (1899) 235 How 
thankful you must be now that you are so possessionless 
1905 Nation (N Y) 27 Apr, 334/3 Those who shaied and 
defended his supeib possessionlessnesb 
Possessival (p^>ses9i‘val), a Gram, rare, [f 
as next, after adjectiDcd, substaniwal] Of or per- 
taining to the possessive case ; possessive 
1873 Earle Phtlol, Eng Tongue 2) § 572 Thib 
possebsival termination [’s] detached itself, and passed into 
a pronoun-flexion by a sort of degeneracy, as in Vohn his 

Possessive (p^ze Siv), a, (sb ) [acl. L. posses^ 
stvusy in grammar (Quintil.) see Possess v, and 
-IVE So F possessif 4 ve (i 5th c. in Hatz -Harm ).] 
1 . Gram, Denoting possession; qualifying a thing 
(or pel son) as belongmg to some other. 

Possessive pronoun {^possessive adjeciwe), a word derived 
from a personal or other pronoun, and expressing that uie 
thing (or person) denoted by the noun which it qualifies 
belongs to the peison (or thing) denoted by the pronoun 
fiom which It IS deuved. Possessive case, a name foi the 
genitive case in modem English, ending (in nouns) in s, 
and expiesbing the same lelation as that expiessed by a 

pronoun « sometimes restiicted to 
the absolute possessives mmej thine, /us, hers, its, ows, 
yours, theirs, the adjectival foiras my, thy, his, her, its, 
ouf,youi , their distinguished adjectives 

Both classes originate in or are derived from the genitive or 
possessive case of the peisonal pionouiis ) 

1530 Palsgr. Intiod. 41 Whereas we use our pronownes 
possessyves XS7X Goiding Calvin on Ps i I he 
piththynesse of the Pionoune possessive (my) is to be noted 
1668 Wilkins Real Chai 305 Modifications of Pionouns 
Possessive, denoting a relation of Propriety or Possession 
unto the person or thing spoken of,.. as I, Mine, Who, 
Whose 171a Steele ^pect No aSx t 3 The Poet .lets a 
Possessive Pionoun go without a Substantive. 1763 Lowtu 
Eng. Gram 25 This Case answers to the Gemuve Case m 
Laun, and may still he so called, though periiaps more 
properly the Piisessive Case 1824 L Murray Eng Gram, 
(ed s) 1 250 One substantive governs another, signifying a 
iliffelent iHng, in the possessive or 
HcLrENSTEiN Comp Gram, Teut Lang 199 The NewTeu- 
tonic pronouns take the inflexions of the strong declension 
of the adjective, where they are used as possessive adjectives, 
as Germ, metn, mente, mem, gen. *ueines, meiner, meines. 
1876 Mason Eng, Gt'am, (ed. 21) § 73 The apostrophe in 
the possessive case sin^ulai maiks that the vowel of the 

S^labmsu^ix possession; indicating 
possession. (In quot. 157 ^ sense corresj). to 
Possession 2,) 

xfiflo ^ 



iese hv’nes and 


yyiiat uismiv 

pljbWSbiveTefesf x^'kas, Jocelyn 

IT vii. MQ His manner was kind and considerate , perhaps 

a trifle too possessive, but I rejoiced just then in that veiy 

bTltotog the quality or character of possessing ; 

J ’n.^DBACcinn. 


heir-apparent to 

the me oi me « *“ -**- BroucmI^ 

enchanting hope and tiresome satiety. x88o Miss 
ton Sec, fh, ni x, Her eye, free and possessive, wanders 

tlhpt (a) l<x possessive promin 
or adjective \ (b) iot possessive cm, 

. y-r. bvi n/j-* Wiirh-Ofmc 


woA T Harris Lex, Tectm, X, r^ossesnves m 
ar^uch Adjectives as signifie the Possesion of, or Property 
m some nine. 1755 Johksos jP«c< , Gram., ^ noses- 
aive of the first person is mms, ours 187® Masos 

tte*atttKiw relation to the noun which stands for what 
B noosed. Hid. 8 14a Thtir retained a sobstmnve force 

aftMfliTotherpoasessiveshadbecomeprononun^adjectiv» 

Posse»Sively (p^ze'rivU), adv. [f. prec. adj. 

+ -LY 2.] ^ , .. 

1 . Gram, In a possessive sense or relation. 

xSQO S'sownooo Rules Construct 54 When the gemtme 
c^e IS taken aotiuely, when passiuely, and when posses- 


FOSSXSSOBY. 

biuely 1879 Whunlv Sanskrit Gram 445 Possessively 
used descuptive compounds .are extiemely numerous ^ 

2 In the way of possession , in a manner indicatmg 
possession , as somethmg possessed , as cue’s own 
1813 Hobhousl Journey (ed. a) loui A bale by auction of 
the tenths belonging to the Malikiane (or fiefs held posses- 
sively), uiidei the annual value of fifteen thousand piasters 
190X lye^tm Goa 27 Apr 2/1 He tapped the English lady 
possessively on the snouidei. 

Fosse ssiveuesB. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being possessive. 

1864 Aiheftmtm 10 Sept 339/a Its operatioii, its possMSu e- 
ness, becomes moi e intense. 1883 Lady V , Gbevilh. Keith s 
JVife I 168 The man is apt to shock by a too pioxnpt 
assumption of possessiveness. 

Possessor (p^ze s&j) Also -oup, 0-8 -or 
[ME. and KS,possessou'ii » F. possessetcr (14th c. 
m HatZi-Daim ), ad "L, possessor, -orem, agent-n, f 
positdere to possess ; ■with, later conformation of 
suffix to Latin : see POdSBSS and -OB^.] One who 
possesses , one who holds something as pioperty, or 
in actual contiol ; one who has something(mateiial 
or immaterial) belonging to him ; a holder , an 
owner, propiietor. Const, of or with pass, pron, 
X388 WYCLir.44c;*iv 34 How manye euere weren posses 
souns of feeldw, ethei of housis, thei seelden, 1477 
of Pm it Vr. x87/x Posbessouis of the Roiall Estate anil 
Corone of Englond 14/Bh Bh St Albans, Her Cvjb, I he 
possessor of theys armys bens in latine thus [etc ] 1535 

CovERDALE Gen xiv 19 The most bye God, pi^sessor of 
heauen and earth. 1596 Spenser Q vi i. 29 She. their 
possessours often did dismay i66y Milton P L \ 252 
Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell Receive thy 
new Possessor, X794 Mrs. Radcliffc Mysi* udolp/w 1, 
llus charm was too dangerous to its possess^ 1839 Ld 
Brougham Staiem Geo III, I. 36 unlimited powei coi- 
rupts the possessor 1883H WALKcam Leisure Hwr 501/a 
The hornbeams . aie the tiue autochthones and rightful 
piesciiptive possessors of Epping F orest. 

Tt>. spec, ^mainly Zaw). One who takes, occupies, 
or holds something without ownership, or as dis- 
tinguished from the owner. 

1565-6 Reg Privy Council Scot I 432 Summoiid thame 
to compeir Dcfoir the Lordis of Sessioun, to heir tlmme 
decernit violent possessouiis. 1747 Hooson Miner sDici 
N iij, Takeis or Possessers have been cast and quite thrown 
out iSoo Addison Anter, Law Rep 129 The possessoi 
remains liable to the true owner x8x8 Cruisl Digest 
(ed 2) V. 372 Littleton speaks of disseisins pimcipally as 
between the owner and trespasser or possessor, vrith an eye 
to the remedy by assize 

c. fg", (a) One acquainted 01 conveisant with, or 
mastei of, a subject ; (b) One who maintains con- 
trol over (himself) Cf. Possess v 2 e, 4, 

X674 PLAvroRD Sht/l Mus, Pief 9 Whose love of this 
Divine Art appeals by his Encouragement of it and the 
Possessors theieof 1713 M. Hlnry Ordination Senn. 
Wks 1853 II 505/2 We are most our own possessors, when 
we are least our own masters „ . . 

d Comm The holder (of a bill, etc ). 
x68a Scarlett Exchanges 63 It is the Duty of the Pos- 
sessor, to take care for his Bill, and to see that the same be 
either accepted or protested. 1800 R. Langford In trod 
Trade 134 Possessor, the person who receives a foreign biiJ 
and piesents it for acceptance. . , _ r 

Posse*SSOress. rare. Also 0-7 -eresse. [a- 
obs. 'F,possessemse,km, of OF possesseur Posses- 
sor * see -ess 1.] A female possessoi. 

15x9 Helyas iQ Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III ii, I am 
the ladye and possesseresse of this londe. x6xx Cotgr., 
Pessesseresse, a possesseresse, a woman that possesses, 
holds, enioyes 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol Gen, (1693) 
J007 A possessor's, ^ 

Fossessonal (ppsesoB*nal), a, rare. [f. as 
Possess OBY + -al ] Of or pertaining to a posses- 

(1599)133 The pMts of the Homs we 
Comugall or Mati iraoniall, Paternall or of the Parent, 
Seigmmail or Lordly, and Posses<;onall [cf Possessory a, 
Quot 1586] 1850 Ld. Osborne Gleamap 46 My fiiend 

must have had a very strong possessorial fit upon him. 

Posse’ssorship. [f Possessob + -ship.] 
The condition of a possessor, the holding of 
something as owner. 

Z885 Stevenson Pr OHo i. iii 31 The joy of ]Ms?eiK0i - 
ship 1896 Eng Chwchm, 3S/1 Tbe long out 

standing dispute touching the possessorship of the Upper 

Possessory (ppze^son), a, [ad. late X,, posses- 
sdri’us adj lelatmg to possession, so F. possessoire 
(lAthc. in Godef.) : see Possess v. and-OBY.J 
iT Law a. Peilaining to a possessor ; relating 

J^ssessory Action, an action iu which the plaintiff’s claim 
IS founded upon bis or his predecessors possessmnjand not 
uDon his li^t or title Possessory tnterdict (Rom Law), 
one of a cIms of interdicts for the acquisition, retention, ot 
recovery of possession. Possessoiy judgement Law). 

'‘'^Rl^<i/PurU IV. . 7 »/*yj 
y* Pillion yfuppon given 1540 Act%2 Hen, F7//, & 2 S a 
£Sce of mort auncestor or any other f ‘‘OJ, fossesso^ 
axS77 Sir T. Smith Comttm. Eng. (i6og) 54 Tl«as . • 
fe S&ier oossessone, to aske, or to keepe the possession : 
or in whfS vee call a wnt of ri^ht 1766 Blackstonb 

»97 If he omits to Mne this his possessor? 
action within a competent tim^ his adversary may xmp^* 
ceptibly gam an actW right <PJssesMon, m consequent 
of the other’s negligence *838 _W Diet Law 

Scot, sv, A possessory judgment is one which entitles a 
piroin, wto hw been in uninterrupted possession for seven 
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5ear&« to continue hib possebbion until the question of right 
shall be dedded in due course of law 1857 Ld Campbell 
Chte/yusiiceslll xliv 47 In the possessoiy aciion of eject- 
jncnt the legal estate shall always prevail X894 EiChtwood 
Possession of Land l s 'I'he old possessoiy actions which 
were for the recovery of possession, weie founded upon 
seism 

b Arising from possession; asfossessofytfiiemi, 
right, property, title. 

z(5z5 Jackson Creed iv 1 l § r Oui personal election, pre- 
destination, salvation, or possessory right in state of grace 
z658^ Puriofls Diary (i8a8) III 581 His possessory right, 
which was sufficient title for him to call a parhament, and 
for us to submit to it zyoS Tet mes de la Ley s v Pro- 
perty^ There are three manner of ri^ts of Property t that 
IS, Property absolute, Property quahhed, and Pr^erty pos 
seiisory Z766 Blackstonb Comm II, xxx. 453 The bailees 
may vindicate, in their own right, this their possessory 
interesL i88z 7i///sri4Api lo/i Throughout most parts 
of Ireland there has grown a tacit admission, .that the 
tenant has a possessory interest in his holding 
+ 2 . That IS possessed; of the nature of a posses- 
sion Ohs 

1586 T, B, La Pnmaud Fr Acad t 464 A house may 
be divided .into these foure parts into matrimonial!, 
parentall, lordly or masterly, and possessorie pait. x 5 xo 
Guilum HeraidjyvuMi (x6ix)26o It were an absurd thing 
that the possessone things of the vanquished should be 
more priuiledged then their owners 

3 . That IS a possessor; holdmg something lu 
possession. 

X633 Sir J Burroughs Sov Brit Seas (1631) 18 When 
the limans had made themselves posaessone Lords of the 
Island. 1874 Motlev Bameveld I, i 66 The possessory 
pnnces z886 J A, Kasson in iV Awer Rev Feb 125 
Their commercial rights are to be the same as those of the 
possessory government 

4 . Of, belonging to, or characteiizing a possessor. 

1650 Stanley liist Philos xin (1701) 613/1 Domestick 

Prudence being either conjugal and paternal, or dominative 
and possessory ez66o Clarke Piters (Camden) IV, 303 
The commaund I had that tyme of the army and strength 
of the kingdome was hut a possessory and noe legall power 
1848 Blackv), Mag^ LXlV. 5 Man's possessory instinct 
essentially connects itself with the future 1879 J. Begg 
Scot PiioltcAJfatrs^ The possessory spint is strong enough 
in man. 

to Used to render Gr in ieT-fj<rm 

Jove the protector of property, iionce-use. 

1850 Blackir; Mschylus II. 109 A plundeied house By 
grace of possessory Jove may freight New ships with bales 
that far outweigh the loss 

Posset Cprs®t), sb, Kow only Stst, or local 
Forms : 5 po8ho(o)f:e, poshotte, posliet, possot, 
possyt, poasate, 5-6 poset, poasatt, 7 possit, 
Sc. posaat, 5- posset [ME. poskote, possot, of 
unascertained origm Palsgr (1530) gives a F, 
posseite, but this is not olhenvise known to French 
scholars Ir. pusoid, posset, is from English. 
Connexion with Posca has been suggested.] 

1 A drink composed of hot milk curdled with 
ale, wine, or other liquor, often with sugar, spices, 
or other ingredients ; formerly much used as a deli- 
cacy, and as a remedy for colds or other affections. 
14 Foe in Wr.-W(ilcker 567/22 Baldncta, a crudde, 
Item dicztier, pQshtt, 14 .Metr Foe ibid 625/1^ Castits, 
poshoote. X4 Foe ibid 666/g Hee hedulta^ possyt 
CX440 Promp Parv 410/2 Possot, halduda CZ460 J 
Russell Bk. Nurture 94 Milke, crayme, and cruddes, and 
eke the IoncaCe,yey close amannes stomak and so dothe 
possate. X466 Pasion Lett. II 269 For bred, aH and 
possets to the same persons, virf Z530 Palsgr 257/1 Posset 
of ale and mylke, posseite Phaer Bk Chstdr. (1553) 

Tyj, Knotgrasse the mice therof in a posset dronken is 
^cedyng good x6os Shaks Maci. n 11 6 The surfeted 
Groomes doe mock their charge With Snores. I haue 
drugg'd their Possets Z648 Herrick Hester , To Phllts, 
piou shalt have possets, wassails fine ; Not made of alei 
but spiced wine I 1711 Addison Sped. No, 57 y a [He] can 
make a Caudle or a Sack-Posset better than any Man in 
England 1789 W Buchan Dom. Med xxix (1790) 277 His 
supper should be light, as small posset, or water-gruel 
sw«tened with honey, and a little toasted bread m it. Z876 
F E. Irollopb Chamting FeUow II xui 205, 1 do wish he 
would try a hot posset of a night, just before going to bed 
to attnb,, as posset-ale, -basin, -howl, -aip, 
-curd, -dish, -drink, -poL 
1528 ^ Papers Hen. Fill, L 299 A possetale, hauiiig 
ce» tern herbes clarified in it issz-60 in H Hall Eliz Sq% 
fef A. possett Boule of Pewter XS96 Nashe Saffron 
Walaen 125 Hce lou’d lycoras and dninke posset curd, 
rto6 Sir G Goosecappe ir 1 in Bullen O PI III 40 Posset 
Cuppes caru»d with libberds faces and Lyons heads with 
spouts in their mouths, to let out thejjosset Ale zfiza 
Woodall Surg Maie'^s (1653) 342 Rain posset dnnk 
sJone, reasonable warm, will do well. z68b Hon, Cavalier 
II, I know some, who prefer.. the Possit-Bason before the 
H^lowed Font. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1765) 50 Dnnk 
a Quarter of a Pint of Allum Posset drink x8ax Scott 
JCaalw.yu A gold posset dish to contain the night-draught, 
2 . dial The curdled milk vomited by a baby. 
(Yorksh and Lancash m Mug. DiaL Dtci) 

Hence Po'sset v fa irct^is. to curdle like a 
posset (obs ,') ; to. intr. {d) to make a posset ; (b) 
of a baby : to throw up curdled milk. 

Shaks. Ham. r, y 68 And with a sodaine vigour it 
doth posset And cu^, like Aygre droppings into Milke The 
thin and wholsome blood. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel 
xxix, She broke off to go posseting for her dear invalid. 
*903 V , Bless its little heart, it's possetting 

a»in. [Cited from Westmid. to South Notts J ^ ^ 

roasitoJllst (p^srbihst). fad. F. possihhste 
or Sp. posibilUia, f. L. posszhlis : see Possible 


and -IST ] A membei of a political party whose 
aims at refoim are diiected to what is immediately 
possible or piacticable; spec (<?) of a paily of 
Republicans in Spain ; {b) of a party of Socialists 
in France. Also altnb or as adj. 

1881 Daily News 18 Aug 5/7 The Oppoituinst, now called 
the Possibilist doctrine, that eveiy thing cannot be done in 
a day. 1882 Coniemp Rev Sept 459 Communists of the 
‘ Possibilist ' type, 1893 Times 8 Aug 2/5 The Possihihsts of 
Pans made the first notable effort to re-unite the labour 
parties of different countries 1894 Cycl Rev. Curr Hist. 
(Buffalo, N. Y ) IV. 898 SeSor Abarzuza has been virtual 
leader of the possibilists or moderate republicans ever since 
Seiior Castehu announced his retirement 

Possitoilitate (p^ibrhteit), w. [f Possibility 
+ -ATE 3 .] trans. To render possible, 
x&zp Southey m Q Rev XXXIX. 134 That this object 
has been possibihiated X893 Nation (N Y ) 2 Feb op/2 
Theories thus miserably impertect have nevertheless sufficed 
to ^^ssibllitate * (as a Spaniard would say) all the great 
engineering works of our age 

Possibility (ppsibi’Kti) Also 4-6 with y foi 
t, and -e, -ee, -le for -y , (0 posabilete) [a. F. 
possihiUtd (13th c in Hatz.-Darm ), ad L. posst- 
bilitd^, f pQSstbilis Possible • see -ity ] 

1 . The state, condition, or fact of being possible ; 
capability of being done, happening, or existing 
(m general, or under particular conditions). 

By any possibility (foimerly possibility)' in any 
possible way, hy any existing means, possibly,* so by no 
possibility f 0/jhssibiliiy {quot, c 1374) characterized 
by possibility, possible 

c XW4 Chaucer Troylns in 399 (448) That kan I deme of 
possibilite e — Frankl J 615 Ffor wende I neuere 
by possibilitee That swich a Monstre or merueille myghte 
be. Z387-8 T UsK Test Lwe nr ui. (Skeat) 1 112 But 
now thou seest . the possibilite of thilke that thou wendest 
had been impossible 1509 Hawes Past Pleas xi (Percy 
Son) 39 That the comon wyt by possibilities, Maye well a 
judge the perfyt veritie Of theyr sentence X594 Hooker 
Red. Pol I iv § 3 That high perfection of bhsse, wheiein 
now the elect Angels are without possibilitie of falling 
X641 Wilkins Mai/i Magtck i xiv, (1648) 94 To understand 
that assertion of Archimedes concerning tne possibility of 
moving the world 1709 Atterbury Serm , Luke x, 32 (1726) 
II 231 Shall we be discouraged from any Attempt of 
doing good, by the Possibil^ of our failing in it ? 18x8 
Cruise Digest (ed a) V, 401 These continuances, theiefore, 

was given on^the first day of ^be term^ 18B4 ^ Temple 
Relat Reltg 4 Se vii (1885) ^93 Science and Revelation 
come into collision on the possibility of miracles Mod. If 

1 could by any possibility manage to do it, I would. 

to. Jn possibtlUy ; (a) not actually existing, but 
that may come to exist; potential . in Fossil ; 
{b) in 1 elation to something possible but not actual ; 
potentially, (See also 3 b.) 

1587 Golding De Moniay iv. (1592) 45 As for God, he is 
not a thing in possibilitie (which is an vnperfect being) but 
altogether actuallie and m vene deed. X71X Addison Sped 
No. 191 ? 9 We are apt to rely upon future Prospects, and 
become really expensive while.. only rich in Possibility 
C.^ After possibility (Law) ellipt for after 
possibility of issue is extinct, 1. e. when there is no 
longer any possibility of issue. 

\c\gip Rolls o/Parlt II 401/2 Dount possibilite de issue 
eiitre eux est esteinte, Maud ad fait wast, exil, vente e 
destruction 1544 tr Littleton's Tenures (1574) 7 b, He is 
tenaunt m the tayle after possibilitie of issue extinct] 
1596 Bacon ^ Use Cam Ziwui, xxi. If tenant after 
possibility make a lease for yeares, and the donor confirmes 
to the lessee to hold without impeachment of waste 
d The quality or character of representing or 
relating to something that is possible. 

1638 Junius Patni, Ancients 63 In the phantasies of 
Painters, ^nothing is so commendable as that there is both 
possibilitie and truth m them 1S26 Disraeli Gr^n. 
xvi, To consult on the possibility of certain views,, .and^the 
ex^dienCT of their adoption X890 Rayner Chess Problems 
S The chief requisites of a problem are possibility and 
soundness... A possible position can be reached by a le^ 
series of moves as in a game. 

e Math. The condition of being a possible or 
real quantity, 

1673 Collins in Rigaud Carr. Set Men (1841) 11 . 55s 
About the constitution of incomplete equations, it is easy to 
ob^rve that many of the roots lose their possibility 

2 An instance of the fact or condition described 
in I ; a possible thing or circumstance; something 
that may exist or happen. (Usually with a, or in 
pi.; in pi. sometimes nearly « capabilities* cf :}.) 

C14W Bejyu 3544, 1 can nat wete howe To stop all the 
ffressh watir wer possibilite. 1588 Shaks. Tit A. m. i 215 
Ub brother speake with possibilities, And do not breake 
mto these deepe extreames. 1699 Bentley Phal, 100 Our 

WitiS'^^-— of Possi- 


Pmilm Aoni* i xo This is spolcGn of 
mther as a possibility, than as^any settled mtention. 
1865 Trollope Belton Msi. v 48 Her clearer intellect saw 
possibilities whi^ did not occur to him 1883 H. Drummond 
N^. Law in Sptr ¥F, lu. (1884) 100 Three possibilities of 
Ufe.^re open to all living organisms— Balanc& Evolution 
and Dc^ncration * 

+ 3 . Regarded or stated as an attribute of the 
agent ' The feet of something (expressed or im- 
phed) being possible to one, in virtue either of 
favourable circumstances or of one's own powers, 
hence, Capacity, capability, power, ability 5 pecu- 
niary ability, means. (In quot 1591, Possibility 


or chance of having something cf, b.) Obs (or 
merged in i), 

<-1373 Sc Leg Samis xwil {Macltor) 685 Eftyr my 
possybilyte, Dere sone, 1 &al helpe j’c c 1450 tr. De Imita- 
tione ni xxix 00 pou shalt pan fruisshe abundance of pes 
after pe possibilite of |n duellyng place 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 82 Libeialite is to yeue to nedi peple.. 
aflir the possibilite of the yeuer, 1544 Plwupion Corn. 
(Camden) 249 Consider his qualeties, liib living, his posabi- 
lete, and confer al togethei a X550 Hye I! ay to iipyltel 
Hous 633 in Hazl J? P P. IV 53 Yong brethten of small 
possy^lyte, Nothauyngwhcrwim to mayntene such degre. 
155a Reg Pnvy Council licot. 1 . 133 We offent us to do 
thaiifor all that lay in our possibilateib. XS79-S0 North 
Plutarch {1676) 75 He that maketh Laws, must have regard 
to the common TOSsibility of men. xsgx Shaks. i Hen. FT, 
V IV 146 lie rather keepe That which X haue, then coueting 
for more Be cast ftom possibility of all 1597 — a Hen IF, 
IV, 111, 39, I haue speeded hither with the very extremest 
ynch of possibilitie X64B Gage IFest Tnd. x (1655) 33 We 
could not, although we proved all our possibility by night 
and day, 1790 Paiey Afo/ar Paul Rom. 1 ii An instance 
of confoimity beyond the possibility of landom wuling to 
produce 18x5 Zelttca HI 78 An object who interfered 
with her wishes, to a degree it was not 111 her possibility 
for any other Cieature to appioach to. 

t to. In possihthly (later, in a possibilily) • 111 
such a position that something (expiessed or im- 
plied) IS possible to or for one ; liaving a prospect, 
expectation, or chance (^or to do something). 

i5»3 La Berners F^oiss. I. 794 Duke Auhert had nat 
bene in trewe possession of Heynalt, but in possibylite 
therof. ittx Harington Dr/ Fur Pref rviijb, I he in such 
faire possibilitie to be thought a foole, or fantastical] for my 
labour, 1605 Chapman All Fooles Wks, 1873 I x8a That 
they who are alieadie in possession of it, nuv beaic their 
heades aloft and they that ate but in possibilitie, may be 
rauisht with a desue to be in possession. 1605 Plav S/ueley 
307 in Simpson Sch Shaks (1878) I 170 , 1 am in possibility 
To many Alderman Ciutises daughter. x68s Dryden 
Rehg. Lain Pref, Heathens who never did .. hear of the 
name of Chnst, were yet in a possibility of salvation, 

1 0. sing, and //. Pecimiaiy prospects. Obs. 

X592 Gri'enl Upst. Cou9 tier D iij, A yoong gentleman of 
faire huing, tnjssue of^ood patents or assured possibilitie. 


Shaks Met 


. 1. 6s Slen, I know the yotinj 


Tentlewoman, shT^ias good gii^s Euan. Seuen hum . 
pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts. 1637 Hkywood Royall 
Kingii 111. (x 874 VI. 25) You know 1 am my Fathers heire, 
My possibilities may raise his hopes To their first height 

Possible (pfj'sib'l), a. {sb, adv.) Also 4-6 
posay- J 4 -tool, -toile, 5 -byll(e, 5-6 -toil, 6 -toil!, 
-toul (-stole), [a F. possible (in OF. dX^oposible, 
I3lh c. in Godef. Compl.), or ad. \>.possibUis that 
can be or may be done, possible, f. posse (for poiis 
esse) to be able,] 

1 . That may be (i e. is capable of being) ; that 
may or can exist, be done, or happen (in general, 
or in given or assumed conditions or circumstances) ; 
that 15 m one’s power, that one can do, exert, use, 
etc. (const to the agent). 

a. Qualifying a noun or pronoun, attributivcly 
or (more usually) predicatively 
t3 , E E.Alht, P A 452 If possyble were her mendyng. 
1382 WvcLir Luke xviii. 27 Tho thingis that ben vtipossiblc 
anemptis men, ben possible anemptis God c 1385 Ch aucfr 
L G.W 1020 (Di/fe), I can nat seyn If that it be possible. 
<;x4oo Maundev. (1839) xvii. 1B4 And that was possible 
thinge. c X460 FoRTfcSCUE Abs. 4- Lim. Mon vi (1885) 123 
We woll considre next his extra ordinaric charges, also ferre 
as may be possible to vs. xg*® Tindale Mark ix 23 All 
thyngesare possyble to liym that belevith, i54» R. Copland 
Gnyaon's Quest, Chirurg.Aw} b,He ought to precede to the 
heaiyng ofthe pacyent in all that may lye in nym possyble. 
1564G0LDINC Justviexi S4 Hepassed the mountaine Taurus 
with all spede possible X669 Sturmy Manner's Mag. i, ii 
42 To make a Triangle . whose Base shall bo equal to any 
(possible) Number given ^ X777 Burke Corr, (1844) II xso 
When we speak only of things, not persons, we have a ngnt 
to express ourselves with all possible energy. 2823 Scoresby 
Jml. Whale Fish. p. xxxv,The manners of the Esquimaux 
. being the most suitable possible to the nature of the 
climate. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xvii § 36 All 
real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man have been 
just as possible to him, smee first he was made of the earth, 
as they are now. *870 Jevons Logic xy\u 187 Thomson 
much extends the list of possible syllogisms. A/od There 
are three possible courses. 

to. Qualifying an infinitive or otlier clause, 
usually introduced by il. 

X340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 6328 And if possibel ware, als es 
noght, pat ilk man als mykel syn had wroght, AK alle pc 
men pat in pe werld ever was. ^13^ Chaucer Sktpmatis 
r 32 In his hous as famulicr was he As it is possible any 
fieend to be. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair (W de \V. 1495) 
II, 209/r It IS not vnto vs possyble for to see cchc other. 
z5oo>ao Dunbar Poems hxxiv 29 War it possibill that in 
TOy corcc War Salamonis witt and hie sapience 156* 
Turner Herbal \i. 41 It is not possible to discern the one 
from the other. 1599 Skaks. Hen. F, v. iL 180 No, it is not 
possible you should loue the Enemie of France, Kate. 
X70S S Clarke Bang br AUnb God x. 171 It is possible 
m Infinite Power, to indue a Creature with the Power of 
Beginning Motion x8ao Hymn to Mercury ixae. 

How was It possible. .That you, a little child, bom yester- 
day,.. Could two prodigious heifers ever flay? 

o. With infinitive or other complement (nearly 
comcidmg with 3). Cf, Impossiblb a. i b. 

W06 Atterbury 1 Cor. xv. zg (1726) IL xo All the 
Advantages and Sa^actions of this World, which arc 
possible to be attain'd by him. i8jx H. SnEHcsR Soe. Stat. 
82 A himt almost always posaible of met ascertainniexit* 
d. In elliptical phmes, as ^possible » if it be 
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(or were) possible, if it can (or could) be ; as mttch 
as possible « as much as may (or might) be, as 
much as one can (or could). 

ze7x MiLioN Soinson 490 Let me here expmte. if possible, 
iny crimes 1688 CoL Rec Pemu^lv I 229 Notice be given 
to as many of The Members as possible. 17x8 Addison 
Na 58 ir 2 , 1 shall endeavour as much as possible to 
Chtablish among us a Taste of polite Writing 17x9 — 
Whs (1721) I Ded to Ciaggs 2 That they may come to you 
with as little disadvantage as possible x8& Knowledge 
II. 70 So that she might be cured, if possible 
fe* ellipl. for ‘all possible*, ‘the greatest 
possible*. Obs^iaie 

X596 Dalrymplc tr, Leslie*s Htsi Scot x, 2B1 Ilk flies to 
his awne cuntne with possable haist 

f That can or may be or become (what is de- 
noted by the sb ) : ss a possible object of knowledge 
» something that may be an object of knowledge, 
that can or may be known. (See also 2 b.) 

^ X736 BuTLi3i^»a^ Introd.,Wks 1874 1 3 Nothing which 
IS the possible object of knowledge can be piobable to an 
infinite Intelligence 1856 Emerson Eng TicatSf Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 45 The labouier is a possible lord The 
loid IS a possible basket-maker. i86a Stanlcy Jew Ciu 
I AVI, Of the three possible harbours, they made no use. 

2. That may be (i. e is not known not to be) ; 
that IS perhaps true or a fact ; that perhaps exists. 
(Expressing contingency, or an idea in the speaker’s 
mind, not powei or capability of existing as in i ; 
hence sometimes nearly = credible, thinkable ) 

15®* N LiCHrOTrcD tr Caoicuthedels Cenq E Ind h Ixv, 
132 b, That you sboulde understand, wherefore and for what 
cause I remained m the Indias, for that it is possible that 
all you do not know. 1693 Drvden Otrg, ^ Piogr Sat 
Kss (ed. Ker) II. 25 In such an age, it is possible some 
great genius may arise, to equal any of the ancients. 1734 
tr. Rollings Anc ffist (1827) VII xvii 300 Swept away all 
actual and possible debts. 1827 Wkately Logic (18^7) 379 
This word, relates sometimes to contingency, sometimes to 
power, eg ‘ It is possible this patient may recover ' z8ax 
Elpninstonb Ktst Ind, I 443 The Jats, whose possible 
descent from the Getm has been discussed in another place 
z86o Tyndall Glac, 1 xxii 157 The thought of the possible 
loss of my axe at the summit was here forcibly revived. 

lb. That may be (what is denoted by the sb.) ; 
that perhaps is or will be . (Cf. i f.) 

x88a B Harts Ftp i. Still less would any passing stranger 
have lecognised in this blonde faun the possible outcast and 
murderer 1884 MmicJu Exam 10 May 5/6 Assiduous 
efforts in whipping up every possible suppoi ter of the Bill 
1 3 Having the power to do something , able, 
capable Ohs, 1 are, (Cf, Possibility 3.) 

X5ia Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III 131 Yf ye 
be able and possible to reedifle the clnuches of God 1667 
Milton /*. L, ix. 359 Fiim we subsist, yet possible to 
swerve 

4 ; Math, - Keal opp. to Impossible a, 2. 
X874 Toduuntbr Trig, xix g 271 (1882) ax6 If n be even, 

tt 

the last term, is possible, namely (~x)^ siii’^d, and the last 

n— 1 

teim but one is impossible, namely » (— x) ^ cosdsin* ■‘tfl. 
6. With ellipsis of some qualification : Possible 
to deal with, get on with, understand, take into 
consideration, etc. (Opp. to Impossible a 3.) rare, 
z86j M. Arnold Ess Cnt vii, 228 He [Joubert] was more 
possible than Coleridge ; his doclrine was more intelligible 
than Coleridge’s, moreieceivahle 
B. absol or as sb, 

1. a absol, (usually with the) , That which is 
possible. 

1846 H Lawrrncb Comm Angells 75 If wee speake of 
the possible, of what may be. 1844 Mrs, Browning Cry 
Children 135 God's possible is taught by His world’s loving. 
And the chllUren doubt of each. X879 Eliot Theo 
Such vn. t39 The Po^^sible is always the ultimate master of 
our efforts and desires. 

b« as sh, A possible thing : » Possibility 2. 
(Almost always m //,) 

1675 Traherne Chr Ethics X73 Inferior possibles are more 
1 emote, and only thought on m the second place. 17^ 
Edwards Freed, Will 11 ui. 46 Any Thing else of all the 
infinite Number of Possibles. Mrs. Whitney Sights 
^ Ins, II. xiv. 448, 1 know, who Is a higher, and fresher, 
and sweeter possible of me, 

^ c. To d(t one's possible (imitation of F. fatre 
son possible) : to do what is possible to one, to do 
one's utmost, *to do one’s endeavour'. 

X707 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggttr Girl (1813) V. 17s He 
did nis possible, but old Turgid was neither to be led nor 
duven. x8o8 m Southey Lifi A Bell (1844) H. 483 , 1 had 
done my possible (in French phrase) to gratify you. x8^ 
SvD, Smith in Lady Holland Mem, (185s) II. 408 , 1 would 
however have done my possible. 

2. slan^, pi Necessaries, means, supplies. 

1823 Bee Diet Turf^ High-iide^ plenty of the possibles J 
whilst ‘ low-water ’ implies empty dies. tZui^Hist Gaming 
Mo, 6t Dick was sadly put to his trumps to raise the j^sibles. 
Z85X Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiv^ The hunters departed, 
each to look after his ‘ traps and possibles 

3 . coHo^, (orig. highest possible) : short for ‘highest 
possible score or numbei of points ' (in a competi" 
tion, esp. m riffe practice) 

1868 York Herald 6 Aug 5/4 ^^o highest posdbles were 
recorded, the xst Glo’ster taking first prize on account of 
times the second going to xst Hants. Daily Keivs 
ao July 4/6 Despite the somewhat unfavourable conditions, 
three highest possibles were made, 1895 Ibtd,x7 July a/t 
' Possiblw ’ were also made by Private 3td East Surrey, 
and D^Uin — , 3rd Lanark, x^ IVesim, Gaz 14 July g/t 
fitting on a possible at 800 3 ards. 


+ C, as adv = Possibly. (As an intensive quali- 
fication of can or could,) Obs, 

1542 Udall Eiasm Apopk 30 b, Crito had afore dooen 
all that euer he might possible dooe. x6o6 G W[oodcocke] 
Mtst Ivsttne v 25 He furnished a fre^ Nany of Ships, 
with all the hast he could possible. 1878 Walton Lr/e 
Saudeison I wonder how a person could possible be 
deceived with it ^1704 T Brown Two Oxf Scholars 
Wks 1730 1 g, I shall certainly have as many mischievous 
tricks play’d me as they can possible 1799 Mrs J West 
Tale of Times II 223 She became as cold, .in her answers 
as the lules of civility could possible admit. 

Hence t^Po'ssiWeneaSis^PosstBiLirYr Ohs rare, 

1642 Rogers Na<Mnan%\% To assure me of the possible- 
nesse of obeying it Ihidl'fbi Shewing it an entrance and 
a possiblenesse of escape. 1727 m Bailey vol II 

Possibly (pp’sibli), adv, [f. Possible + -ly 2 ] 

1. In a possible manner , according to what may 
or can be (m the nature of things) ; by any existing 
power or means , within the range of possibility , 
by any possibihty, (Usually, now always, as an 
intensive qualification of can or could,) 

139X Chaucer Astrol ProL i Alle tlie conclusiouns iliat 
ban hen fownde, or elles possibli myhten be fownde. 1583 
Stocker Civ iYanes Lowe C i 31 Sent for as much 
Artillery as was po&siblye to be had xspx Siiaks. 'Jwo 
G ent II 11, 3 When posMbly I can, 1 will returne. a x^ 
Butler Rem (17S9) I 14 Every Man amaz’d anew. How 
It could possibly be true xviot Addison Toiler No 243 
? € He cannot possibly live till Five in the Morning Mod 
I cannot possibly be present. How could you possibly 
think so? 

tb. Irregularly used instead of possible in 
adverbial phjases, as if possibly ^ soon as possibly^ 
by all fmans possibly, Ohs, 

1560 Inoflend Dtsob Child in Hazl. Dodsl^f II 277 
Therefore out of hand with all speed possibly lo have a 
wife, methink] would do well 1583 Stocker Civ Warres 
Lmve C m, 117 b, That all South Holland, if it wei e possibly, 
might bee laide vndei the water X840 Habington Ediv I Y 
137 Soone as possibly, he was dismist. 1654-^ Earl 
Orrery Parthen (1676) 701, 1 was somenhat moved if 
possibly, to make her think she was mistook. 

fc. As IS possible to one; accoiding to one's 
ability ; as much or as well as one can Obs rare 
1657 Cromwell Speech 8 Apr., You have provided for every 
one of them as a Free Man, as a man that does possibly, 
rationally, and conscientioubly. 

2, Qualifying the statement, and expressing con- , 
lingency or subjective possibility (cf. Possible a, 

2) : Accoiding to what may be fas far as one 
knows) ; perhaps, perchance, maybe (Often as j 
intensive qualification of may or mightl) 

xSoo E. Blount tr Conesiaggio x8 With greater libettie | 
then possiblie leason woulde allowe 1685 South Serm, 
(1697) I viii. 362 A man by mere peiadventure lights into | 
company, possibly is duven into an House by a shower of i 
Rain for present Shelter. 17x1 Addison Sped, No g8 r 2 The 
Women might possibly have earned this Gothick Building 
much higher. 1847 C Bronte J, Eyre 111, Possibly I might 
have some poor low relations, Bain Comp Hi^er 

Eng, Gram (ed a) zoS We shall possibly come. 1899 T 
Nicoll Rec, Arclmol* 8* BthU v. 206 A Hittite woman was 
possibly the mother of Solomon it is possible that a 
Hittite woman was ]. 

PoSSldent (pp sident), a, and sb, rare, [ad. 

L possidSnt-em possessing, pres. pple. of possidere 
to possess.] 

fA. at/;. Possessing, holding in possession Obs 
1625 W. B Tme School War 31 That those Countries 
should, by the renunciation of the possident Princes, be 
deliueied vp vnto him, 

B. sb A possessor. 

x6io W Folkingmam Art of Survey ii u 49 The fensing 
or inclosing of the Plot appertames to the Possident. Ihd, 
m. 11 66 The qualities and attiibutes coincident to the 
Possident and Possession 1885 Pall Mall G 27 Oct. 6/a 
One who wishes to see riches freely and equitably circu- 
lating, and looks foi some adjustment between possidents 
and not-possidents to the ultimate advantage of peace and 
publiL safety. 

PoBSody, obs. form of Powsowdy, Sc, 

PoSBUlXL (pp's^m), sb. Now coilo^. Also T 
possown, -e, possam, 8 posom, 9 'potisam 
Aphetic form of Opossum, 
t6tz A Wmv AKTTSiGd, Kewesf' Virginia 41 Thtfemzle 


wise Polecats, Skunks, Racoon, Possum xdtoS G. Thomas 
Pensilvania 14 That strange acature, the Poss^. 1753 
Chambers Cycl Supp,^ Marsu^tale, in naturM history, a 
name given by Tyson to the creature commonly called, the 
possum, or opossum, a 1813 A. Wilson Fwesters Poet, 
wks (184^ 235 While owls and 'possums found conceal- 
ment there. X869 Routledge's Ev, Bofs Atm. s 94 He’s a 
rare dog for 'possums, „ v . . 

b. To fiay possum (U S. colloq.):^ to feign, 
dissemble ; to pretend illness : in allusion to the 
opossum’s habit of feigning death when threatened 
or attacked. So to aetpssufftt to come possum over. 


he’s coming 'possum over us % 1055 nALiauKTON jvas, 9 
Hum, Nat 1 , 5 , 1 will play possum with these folks, 
c. Applied to the Phalangers; « OrossUM 2. 

X770 Cook yrnl (1893) 294 Here are Wolves, Possums, 
an Animal like a ratt, and snakes. 1869 Hoare Figures of , 
Fancy 86 The 'possum prattles in the trees. 


d attrib, and Comb, 

1856 KKn^Ard Expl I xxix 391 The Esquimaux, <;ay 
that the dogs soon learn this ' possum-playing ' habit. i86g 
Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann, 64s A true ’possum hunter 
never aims except in the head, z88o PlsoN & HoIvitt 
Kaanilaroi 197 Each lad has his head covered up in a 
’possum rug 

Po'asum, V, U, S, eolloff, [f prec sb] 

1 intr To ‘play possum^ • see prec. b, 

1832 T. TLVsnGeog, Mississippi Valley (ed. 2) I 67 In the 
common parlance of the country, any one, who countei feits 
sickness is said to be ‘ possuming ’ [ed 1 828 oppossuming] 
1888 Daily Inter-Ocean 6 Feb, (Fanner), With three danger- 
ously wounded grizzlies roaming around the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, besides the possihihly of possuming among those 
stretched out below 

2. To hunt opossums. Usually in vbl sh, 

X869 Rovtledges Ev Bofs Anti 607 To go out with him 
on a possuming expedition, zpoo H Over Shtf 

rails 152, 1 pi omised to go ’possuming with Johnny N ow lett 
Bost (p^'St), Also (4 pos), 5 poost, 5-7 
poste, 7 poast. [OE. post a post, pillar, dooi- 
post, ad. L postis a post, door-post (m med L 
also a rod, pole, beam), whence also OHG pfost 
(Ger pfosien) post, beam, MLG , LG., MDu,, Du 
post door-post; also OF. pst (12th c in Godef ) 
(mod. dial, p6i) post, pillar, beam, by which prob. 
the OE. woid was reinforced m ME, 

(Dialectal plurals are posses^ postis, pstesses j see Pegge 
Anecd, Eng, Lang and Fng Dial, Did )] 

I. 1. A stout piece of timber, or other solid 
mateiial, of considerable length, and usnally of 
cylmdiical or square shape, used m a verlxcnl 
position, esp in building as a support for a supei- 
structure, 

c 1000 ^LTRic Saints* Lwes xxvi. 226 He aheng [la I’set 
dust on aenne heahne post, cxooo jElJrids Yoc in Wi - 
Wulcker 164/32 Basts, post c X205 Lay 28032 He bigon 
to hewene and jia postes for-heou alle, ha heolden up \ia, 
halle a 1300 Cursor M, 7258 Pe post a -1 h^t huie 
vpbare Wit bath his handes he it scok X340 Ayenb z8o 
Strang and stedeuest ose a pos me his temple. cr44o 
Promp, Parv, 410/2 Poost, of an bowse, postis 1563 
Golding Csesar vn (1565) 190 b, Greate postes of streight 
timber set on a low equity dystant a two fote space one from 
another z6oz .Sir W Cornwallis Ess xxii. Not a Posre, 
nor a painted cloth in the house but cryes out, Feare God 
X72§ Watts Logic r iv § 6 Post is equivocal, it is a piece 
of timber, or a swift messenger x8t§ J Smith Panot awa 
Sc 4 * Afi 1 262 If It be not convenient to allow the posts 
in partitions to be squaie, which is the best form 
179s Sporting Mag V. 135 With what difficulty he gets 
through a crowd, or cleais the postesses in the fields 1833 
Marrvat Peter S, ui, I inquired of the coachman which 
was the best inn. He answered ‘that it \ias the Blue 
Postesses, where the midshipmen leave their chestesses ’ 
t b Formei ly sometimes applied to a beam . Obs, 
OoiDiNG Ovid X 129 Shee xyseth, full in mynd To 
hang herself. About a post her girdle she doth bj na 1589 
Rider Bibl Schol 1123 A post called the browe post, which 
is lust over the threshold some call it a transome. 

e. As a type of lifelessness, stupidity, ignorance, 
deafness, or hardness • cf. Block sh, i b. 

Between you and me and the post (or bedpost) • as some- 
thing that no one else is to hear or know , as a secret, in 
confidence 

c X4X2 Hoccltve De Reg Prim 4695 But wilaway I as 
harde as is a post ben. hertes now ! c 1430 Hymns Vhg 
(1867) 61 Good conscience, goo pieche to )>e post. Pi councel 
sauerij) not my tast, x6x7 Brathwait DnukingZa 1 ill they 
like Posts can neither speake nor goe. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evehm xxxtii, They know no more than the posh x8x5 
‘ (Juiz * Grand Master Pref 4 The fellow, stupid as a post, 
Brfiev’d in truth it was a ghost 1 x83» Lytton Eugene A . 
IV i 205 Between you and me and the bed-post, young 
master’s quarrelled with old master 1838 Dickens Nick 
Nick X, And between you and me and the post sir, it will 
he a very nice portrait too. a 1845 Hood T Trumpet iv, 
She was aeaf as a post. 1873 Mrs. Alexander Wooing o' t 
HI. iv 94 Between you and me and the post, 1 don’t think 
they have much money. 

2. A stake, stout pole, column, or tbe like, that is 
set upright in or on the ground, for various 
purposes ; e. g. as a boundary mark, landmark, or 
monument, a stand for displaying public notices, 
a support for a fence, a point of attachment, etc. 
Poet of the post ? one who exhibited his writings in public 
0x300 St Mickael 149 in Treat, Sc^ etc (Wngfit) 135 
If ther were nou a post nej [Laud MS an heij stepel],and 
a man above sete, And me se^e him smyte an ha gode 
duntes and grete. 14x7 Searchers Yenficts in Surtees 
Mtsc {1888) II A party of the fewest jx»t of Robert of 
Ferihy standys on Seint Leonard grande. X540 Act 
32 Hen, Vni, c. 14 [They] shall affix the same writing 
unto some post or other open place m ^Lumberdstrete, 
1640 R. West in Ferrand Eroiomanta b vij, And sweare, 
like Poets of the Post, This Pl^ Exceeds all lohnsons Worka 
1643 Milton Soveraigne Salve 40 Like Posts of direction 
for Tiavcllers. c 17x0 ChsLiA Fikhnes Diary (1888) 157 At 
all cross waves there are posts with hands pointing to each 
road. Mod The boundary is marked by a line of post*. 
The lane is barred by posts against riding or driving 

f b. Formerly set up by the door of a mayor, 
shenff, or other magistrate. Ohs, 

1598 By Hall Sat iv ii. at Whose sonne more lastly of 
his gentry boasts Then who were borne at two pide painted 

e , And had some traunting Merchant to his syre. i6ox 
s Twet Af I v. 157 He^l stand at your door like h 
Sheriffes post . but hee’l speake with you. 1618 Owles 
Ahn, Painters 57 My Lord Maiors posts must needs be 
trimmed against be takes big oath, xfiu Rowley New 
Wonder r 7 If e’r I live to see thee Shreiffe of London, I’l 
gild thy painted postes. 1845 Parkfr Gloss A reJnt s v , 
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Posts, planted m the ground were formerly placed at the 
sides of the doors of shcnffb and municipal authorities, 
probably to fix proclamations and other notices to, 

3. Wii piefixed word indicating special purpose. 

Draw^osty a post used in wire fences, provided with 

winders for tightening the wuesj Fooi-posty gm oi the 
posts at the foot of a four-post bedstead , Kerb-P&siy a post 
set at the edge ef a pavement , Race-posiy a parting-post or 
winning-post See also Bed-, Clothes-, Door-, Gate-, 
Goal-, King , Lamp-, Sign-post , also direciwu^posi (Direc- 
tion ii), reackiHgpost (Reaching vbhpo?-\ etc 
1643 yi\\:zG^ SGverai^ne Salve 40 Like race posts quickly 
to be run over, 1731 W, Halfpenny Petspecitve 32 From 
B and E, raise the Head-posts to the Frame L and M, also 
draw the Foot-posts and Rails 1849 Noad Ehcincity 
fed, 3^ 378 One end being attached to the wnder at one 
di aw post, the wire is extended to the adjoining draw-post, 
and fixed to its coriesponding winder at that post 1904 
iVesim Gaz» as Mar t/3 Four of the cannon, now fill the 
lowly if useful r 61 es of kerb-posts and lamp posts 

4 . Contextually for various specific Kinds of posts, 
a. A door-post or gate-post. 

A 1300 Cursor M 6077 On ai}7er post |;er hus to smer, 
A taken 0 tav [T or tl on Jjair demer 138* Wyclip yvdg 
XVI 3 Sampson took both leeues of the with her 
postes and lok. — Prao, vm 34 Bhsful the man that waitith 
at the postis of my doie c 1450 Mtronr Saluacioun 3428 
Sampson the ^ates with the postis with hym bare he away. 
1671 Milton Satitson 147 The Gates of Azza, Post, and 
massie Bar, 

b- A whipping-post (?). 

16x4 Hey WOOD Captives v 111 in Bullen O, PI IV, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the post and cart. 

c, Raang, The post which marks the starting 
or finishing point j a starting-post or winning-post. 

1642 Fuller ^ Pf of, St, iii. xii, 181 A Fool and a 
Wiseman are alike both in the starting-place, their birth, 
and at the post, their death. 1678 Butler Hud, iii 1 898 
A Race, In which both do their uttermost To get befoie, 
and win the Post, 1708 Yorksktre-Raceis 10 From 
diff’rent posts the various racers stait. 1883 H Smart 
{Utk) FromPostto Finish. t^^Daily Tel 19 Dec 2/6 Some 
good horses mustered at the post. *907 7 'ribune^'i Mai 
10/s Tbe hurdles The two men were together until almost 
the very last fence, and then Powell shot out and won on 
the post 

d P/aut, The upright timber on whidi the 
rudder is hung ; the stem-post ; f hence transf, 
the stem of a ship {pbs,), 

Bedy posty inner post see quots c 1850, 1867. 
xdaa R Hawkins Voy S Sea (1847) 22 Oui ship calked 
from post to stem 1682 SirJ Berry uiZoiid Gaz No 
1730/7 A terrible blow struck off the Rother, and, as was 
believed, struck out a blank nigh the Post c 1850 Ritdun 
Havt^, (Weale) 126 Inner Posty a piece of oak timber 
brought on and fayed to the fore-side of the main stern- 
post, for the purpose of seating the transoms upon it 1867 
Smyth SmUr^s Woidhky Body-posty an additional stern- 
post introduced at the foi e-part of an apeiture cut in the 
deadvvood in a ship fitted with a screw-propeller. 

1 6. The door-post on which the reckoning at a 
tavern was kept , hence, the account or score. Ohs, 
1390 Shaks Com, Err t 11 64 If I return I shall be post 
indeede. For she ^Ylll scoure your fault vpon unr pate. 
x6oo-xa Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 11 Score it 
up, when God sends coyne I will discharge youi poast 
X604 ~ Looks to it 39 You that for all your diet with your 
Hoast, Do set your hand in Chalke vnto his Poast 
H A support, prop, stay , =Pilla.B3. 

£-X374 Chaucer Ttoylns 1. xooo That l>ow sbalt be ])o best 
post Of al his lay c 1386 — ProU 2x4 Vn to his ordre he 
was a noble post C1430 Lydo. Mvi, Poems (Percy Soc) 
29 Ful ofte a wife is a broken poste 2x336 Calisto ^ 
Mebbsea (xgos) 70 Now God be their guides ' the posts of 
my Irfe 1579 W Wilkinson Con/ut 46 b, HN and his 
heyre Vitels, beyng great postes m nis new-found Family, 
HI. Transferred uses 

7 , a. A veitical mass or stack of stratified rock 
between two ^joints’ or fissures. 

17x2 Morton Nat Hist NertJutmpionshtre 127 The 
continued Lines are the larger Perpendicular Fissures, there 
called Gttlfe-Joints, and sometimes Damps The Spaces 
inclos'd within them are the Posts or Stacks of Stone, that 
are thus severed from each other by means of those (julfe- 
T omts X772 m Picton Lpool Mumc Rec, (t886) II. 337 To 
feigh a post of stone at the said quarry, 
b. Any thick compact stratum of sandstone or 
limestone. 

1794 W. Hutchinson Hist Cumberld, II 443 Each key 
is composed of a number of layers of atone, of a different 
thickness, which the workmen call posts x8za R. Graham 
Agile, Surv Siiihngi § s 52 The stratum or post, as it is 
here called, of this quarry, is from 10 to 15 feet thick, 1876 
Page Adv Text hk, Geol, v ^2 The term post is frequently 
applied to express a thick uniform-grainedT stratum of sanu- 
Stone 1887 H Miller Geol Otterbwn * hlsdonwx, to 
A number of limestone bands, or ‘posts will be found at the 
head of Sillb Burn 

0 Also post-stone , Sandstone of a fine grain. 
1797 Encycl Bni, (ed. 3) V. 93/2 Of Post-stone This is 
a free stone of the hardest kind of a very fine texture , 
and when broken appears as if composed of the finest sand 
, Red post is generally of a dull red colour 18B3 Gresley 
Gloss^ Coal bl mingy Posty , , 2 Sandstone (fine-grained) 

d. A vertical mabS 01 pillar of coal in a mine, 
]cft uncut to support the roof of the working, 
Rost and stalh - Pillar and stall \ see Pillar 7. 

’ x8xx Farey Agrtc Derbyshire I 188 The method of posts 
wd stalls, or leaving large pillars and excavating chambers 
between them, is resorted to 1839 Ure Diet Arts, etc 
979 In the post and stall system, each man has his own 
and performs all the labour in it 1883 Gresley 
Mtmngy Posty t A solid block or pilUr of coal 

iI In Faper^mktn^x see Post sb,^ i. 


TV, 8. Phrases. - „ ^ . 

a. Post and paling , see quot, D. Post atm P^^ ‘ 
applied to a building or mode of construction in which the 
walls are formed of a fraraewoik of beams with the spaces 
filled in with bttckwork, plaster, or the like, also called 
locally Post and panel (Eng Dial Diet.), peirail, plaster, 
tan c. Post and railKs, ratbng see quot 1823 also, 

materials for post and rail fencing, also atinb,, post and 
rail tea {A ustral ) tea roughly made m which stalks, etc , 


..ie post (see 1 . 

g To make a hack tn the post to use up or consume 
a considerable part of something, to ‘ make a hole in h. 
Torunonds head against a post in fig use ^ 1 On the 
right or ihevirong side of the post, etc, (refeinng to posts 
marking the right course) , hence^^ 
a 1823 P Nicholson i'rac/ Build, ^Post and Paling, 
a close wooden fence, constructed of posts set mto the 
ground and pales nailed to rails between them. b. XS17 
Nottingham Rec, HI. 140 Unam domum de postis Md 
pannes 1788 W Marshall Vorksh II Gloss (E D S,), 
Post andpmiy old half timber buildings are said to be post- 
and-pan 1842-76 Gwilt Archit, (cd 7) Gloss, s v. Pan, 
Called post and pan, or post and petrail woik, m the north 
of England 1867 Harland & Wilkinson Lmic, Folk-Lore 
263 A dwelling of day and wood, what is called post and 
petrel. 1890 Blackm Mag, Oct, 462 Their ‘ post and tan 
cottages have passed away X900 Daily News 26 Tan 7/1 
We may see the gabled post and plaster house, of which 
the older part is late fifteenth-century woik, c, 1823 P, 
Nicholson Praci Bnild 590 Post and Railing, an open 
wooden fence, consisting of posts and lails only x8si 
Aitsiralasian 298 (Farmer) Hyson-skin and pobt-and-rail tea 
have been superseded by Mocha, claret, and cognac X863 
Dickson Poems 98 He had fifty acres cleared, all fenced 
with post and rail. 1898 ‘R Boldrewood ’ Canvas 
Town 33 He , couldn’t stand the rations— bad flour— post- 
and-railteaand old ewe mutton e « 1624 Bp, M. Smith 
Serm (1632) 118 Antichiist had no sooner gotten to high 
strength but the faithfull went to the post, and wandered 
vp and downe f c z5z3~x6Bx [see Riss v 6 h], a 1329 
Skelton P, Sparowe 710 Troylus also bath lost On her 
onoch loue and cost, And now must kys the post tfxsso 
R, Bieston Bayte Fortuned ii}, The Chuich they despoylc, 
the poore the poste may kis 1607 Dekkcr Knt 's Conjm 
(1842) 63 The vsurer looking as bungnlie as if he had kisl 
the post, g 1842 J Aiton ^co«,(i857) 244,;^2S 

or ;C3o paid all at once for one horse makes a sad hack in 
the post, and cannot well be imared by a minister, unless he 
has a nest egg in the bank £l 1803 Surr Winter tn Lond 
(x 8 o 9 I 38 You have run your head against a post, as the 
saying is i. 1792-5 Aikin & Barbauld Even at Home 
xxni. At length, Young Peer [lace-horselran on the wiong 
side of the post, was distanced, and the Squire ruined 1803 
Mary Charlton Wife 9 f Mistress IV. 94 On the light side 
of the Post a 18x4 Fam, Politics zu. iv in Netv Brit 

Theatre II, 224, 1 find I am on the wrong side of the post , 

I must flatter a little. 1852 Dickens Bteah Ho xx. Still, 
Tony, you were on the wiong side of the post then x8^ 
Trollope Di Thorne CTauchn ) II. 1. 12 Though they may 
possibly go astray, they have a fair chance given to them of 
running within the posts x86i — Framiey P (Tauchn.) 

II xAiii 240 He had bolted from his appointed course, 
going terribly on the wrong side of the posts. 

V. 9 . attfdk and Comh,^ as post-heiting (4 c), 
-foot ; applied to implements for drawing, pulling 
tip, or making a hole in the ground for, a post, as 
poit^auger, -dnver^ -jack, -puller \ also to things 
fixed or mounted on a post, as post-box, -dial, 
-drill, -pump, -windlass \ post-legged, -like adjs ; 

t postband, ? a band m a panelled ceiling : » 
iQUEAE I , post-bird, post-butt see quots. . 
post oedar, the white or incense cedar, Libocedrus 
decurrenSy post-driver, (a) an implement for 
driving in posts or piles, a pile-driver, (^) the 
American bittern, the stake-dnver, post-line, 
an elevated railway line Diet), f post- 

metal, the metal-worfc connecting a door with its 
post ; post-mill, a windmill pivoted on a post, so 
as to be turned lound to catch the wind ; post- 
painter, a signpost-painter, post-pocket, an 
iron socket fixed on the outside of a railway car 
to receive a post ; post qumtain, a stake or post 
used as a quintain t = Pel ; •f post-writing, 
witmg on a door-post : cf. Deut vi. 9, 24. See 
also Post alone, Post-hole, Post-knight, etc 

1868 Rep U S Commtss Agne (1869) 354 Its practica- 
bility can.. be asceitained by diggini " ' ' 

with a pile or ^post auger, c 1425 Voc, 1 
Hoc laquear, *posthand c *473 Pict, Voc ibid 778/7 'Hoc 
laquiare, postbondde 1894 Westm Gaz, 10 Apr, 7/2 It is 
evident that the City and Suburban will this year be a 
♦post-hetting race. z88a Science Gossip XVIII 65/1 Local 
Names— (Kent) Spotted Flycatcher **Post bira'5 from 

its habit of] - 

Diet Meet 

a post. 1875 , 

the ground and having a socket to hold a post s6% Sturmy 
Manners Mag civ, *Post and Pocl«t Dials for any 
Latitude. 1346 Yorks, Chantry Surv, (Surtees) II 223 
Payd for e *poste fote standyng of the grounde of Robert 
Wodemansey, iiij**. x 3 o 8 Armin Nest Ninn, (1880) 48 He 
was gouty, bigge, ^poste legged, and of yeeres some^ing 
many, xsSa Stanyhurst jEneis n (Arb.) 59 Pyrrhus 
Downe beats with pealing thee doors, and *post metal 
h^ueth. xBzK J Nicholson Operat Mechamc 122 To 
effect this [1 e bringingthe sails to the wind] two methods are 
in general use the one called the *post.imll, the other the 
smoclMtiill 1752 Foote Taste 1 1, Why, thou *Post-painter, 
thou Dauber, thou execrable White washer, ifox Strutt 
Spm^ts 4 - Past, III. 1. § 2 (1876) 186 The exerdse of the pel, 
quintain, which is spoken of at large by Vegeuus, 
X884 ILmavct Dtd, Mecht Suppl., “^'Post a winding 


machine which is actuated with breaks 01 handspikes. i6ax 
Ainsworth Annoi, Peniat, Deut vi 9 Whosoevei hath his 
phylacteries on his head and on hii, arme, . and *post-wnting 
on hib doore, he is fortified. 

Post (p^“St), sb:h Also 6-7 poste, poast, 6 Sc, 
poist. [a. F. poste (1477 m Godef.), m the same 
senses as in Eng , ad. luposta, orig. the same word 
as posta, 'P, poste station, stand, late L. 01 Rom. 
posla sb from posius (Lucretius) ^posiius, pa. pple. 
ofpSn^e to place, brom It. also Sp., Vg, posta ; 
from Fr. (app.), Du., Gen, Da., Sw. post. See 
Note below.] 

1. f 1 , brom the beginning of the loth c,, 
applied to men with horses stationed or appointed 
in places at suitable distances along the post-roads 
(see Post-stage), the duty of each being to ride 
with, or forward with all speed to the next stage, 
the king^s ‘ packet and at length the letters of 
other persons, as well as to furnish change of hoises 
to ^thorough-posts * or express messengers riding 
post. To lay posts, to establish a chain of such 
‘posts ' along a xoute for the speedy forwarding of 
dispatches. 

posts were at first ‘laid ' temporarily only, when occasion 
demanded direct communication with a distant point , they 
weie at length established permanently along certain routes 
These ‘posts’ began m the X7th c. to be called ‘post- 
masters ' (q. v ), and weie tbepiecursors of the present local 
postmasters, or persons in charge of the local post oinces, 
who leceive and dispatch the local mails In the i6ih and 
X7th c .these ‘posts’ had also usually the exclusive piivikge 
of furnishing post-horses to ordinary travellers, and of con- 
ducting the business of a posting establishment, which has 
since been separated from that of the Post Office, 

1306 (Mar. xp) Exch, T, R, Ahscell Bks 214, 46 To 
Gilbeit Burgh one post lying at Bagshote, Thomas Aneslcy 
an other post lying at Basyngstoke [and so on, seven moie to 
Exeter] •— (^. 24) Ibid 56 To the g posts lying belwext 
Bagshote and Excetour to William (jkeley riding to every 
of the said posies to see the ordiing of lhem.,.'J'o John 
Heyther riding with letteis to the posies lying at London. 
1333 Tuke Lei to Cromwell in .S^. Papers lieiu VJII, I. 
404 The Kinges pleasure is, that postes be better appoitUedi 
and Inide m al places most expedient. Ibid. 405, 1 never 
used otlier ordre but to charge the townshippes to lay and 
appoint such a post, as they will answer for 1536 K, 
Sampson Lei to Cromwell Oct,, To cause Mr. Tuke dili- 
gently to lay his posts betwixt hts Grace and iny Lord 
of Suffolk, to my Lord Steward from Huntingdon, also to 
Ampthill, and from the North to the King. 1547 Reg, 
Pnvy Council Scot, I, 73 That the saidls jpersonis. base 
post borsis ilk ane of thame for thair awm part, at the 
bailis forsaidis. to await apoun the incuming of our saidis 
inemeis, and the sarain postis to depart fra the baile of 
Sanctabbis hetd to the Lard of Rastaing [etc.] a 1548 Hall 
Chrofu, lien, VIII 115x3-14] The erleof Surrey, laved 
Postes euery waye, whiche PostLS sti etched to the marches 
of Wales to the counsayll there, by reason whereof, he had 
knowlege what was done in eueiy coste 1572 in Rep 
Secret Comm, on P 0 , (1844) 34 tor the wages of the 
ordtnane postes laide betwene London and Barwicke and 
elles where within hii Maiesties Realme of Englaiide. 1598 
Ibid 37 That you take order forthwith for the speedie 
appointinge and layinge of the standinge and ordinarie 
postes againe, betweene the Courte and Hollyheade. 1603 
Ibid 39 That m all places where Posts are layde for the 
packet, they also, as persons most fit, shall have the benefit 
and preheminence or letting, furnishing, and appointing of 
horses to all riding in poste. 1603 Orders for the Posts 
ibid. 40 Every Post, so receiving our packets, ..shall, wuhin 
one quarter of an houre at the most alter they come to his 
handes, dispatch them away in Post, and shall runne there- 
with in sommer .after seven miles the houre 1609 Orders 
for the Pacquei ibid 42 All pacquets or letters shall bee 
carried by the Postes m poste from stage to stage onely, 
and not otherwise nor further. 1609 Orders for the thorough 
Posies fduA, 42 The horsing of al through-posts, and persons 
ridingin poste with home or guide, . shml beperfornied byour 
standing Postes m their several stages; wno.. shall have 
in a readinesse .a sufficient number of posie-horses, X628 
Ibid 52 Tbehumble petition ofall the Posts of England, being 
in nomber 99 poore men [C£ Postmastlr^ z b quot. 1659 j 

2 . One who travels express with letters, messages, 
etc., esp. on a fixed route ; ong, a courier, a post- 
rider (now chiefly Hxst^ j a letter-carrier, a post- 
man (now chiefly dial^. 

Applied m early times to special messengers or couriers 
bearing dispatches {jthoimgh posis\ as well os to those who 
earned them from stage to stage {.standing posts x see x). 
Still applied locally to a Postman, who carries the mail m 
a vehicle, on horseback, or on foot {foet-pest) between a 
pnncipal post office and the various branch offices ; some- 
times also to a letter carrier who delivers letters in a town 
or rural district 

1507 Ld, High Trees. Scot IV. 78 To the French 
post quhilk com heir xxviii h. Ibid 82 [see 8 h) XS13 [“ce 
8 b ,* Postmaster r a] 1533 Tuke Let to Cromwell in St, 
Papers Hen, VIII, I 405 As to postes bitwene London and 
the Courte, there be none but a, wherof the on is a good 
robust fclowe. {Jbid, passim.) *537 Cromwell m Lfe 4 * 
Lett, (X902) IL xio Yt was thought meate that a post ^hulde 
be dyspaccheyd with dylygence 1548 i lieng postes [see 
Flying Ppl a, 4b]. 1363 Foxe A, 5 * M. 775 The prouerb 
»ytb, that postes do here truth in ther letter*, and lyqs 
m there mouthes. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen IV, Induct. 37 Thfe 
PMtes come tyring on. And not a man of them brings 
other newea x6xa J. More in Bwclouch MSS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I xeS The post Diston is now scarce passed 
Gr^esend with the King’s packet. xStg Sir 1 . WakR Let. 
in E^, 4' Germ. (Camden) X42 The ordinary posts do com* 
so slowly ^ I cannot expect by them aaie atiswere of 
ilus letter in two roontbs and morxL wbkh would be to 
1 much dma sfisp Wadsworth PUgr. iU. 27 Who defiuer^ 
It to the Poste which comes weekely from Lontbn to S. 
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Omer«j. a 1630 Wotton Parallel 111 Rehq (1651) 14 A Post 
came crossing oy, and blew his Horn X684 Bunyan Pilgr 
II. 195 The Post presented her with a Letter. 1763 m E JE. 
Atwater HisU Nm Haven (1887) 216 A special post is 
appointed to carry it [Gazette] out of the common post- 
roads. 18*3 Cooper Pxonurs xix, The man who cairied 
the mail, or ‘ the post as he was called. z83a Macaulay 
Armada 14 With loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 
many a post 1899 Westvi* Gaz 15 Apr 8/r In early life 
he hec ime post and driver of the mails, and was able to 
recall many interesting stones, 

b Applied to similar bearers of messages or 
letters m ancient times or far-off lands. 

1535 CovcRDALi 2 Citron xxx 6 The postes [Wychf 
curours] wente with the letters from the hande of thekynge 
and of his lulers thorow out all Israeli and luda, at y* 
kynges coramaimdement 1600 J Pory tr Leo’s Africa 
VIII 321 [They] were the Soldans foote-posLes l^at earned 
letters from Cairo into Syiia, and trauelled on foote three- 
score miles a day. 1607 Topsell Feurf Beasts (1638) 253 
That gallant race of swift Hoises among the Veneti upon 
these ride the posts, carrying the letters of Kings and 
Emperors to the appointed places. x6xx Bible ^00 ix 25 
Now my days are swifter than a post 1734 tr. RolhtCs 
Roman Hist (1827] II 369 Posts and couriers This inven- 
tion is ascabed to Cyrus 
c transf and Jig, 

^1386 C'tess Pembrokp Ps xcv iv, Twise twenty times 
my post the sun His yearly race to end bad run X648 
Boyle Serafh, Love (1660) 57 His swift Posts the Angels, 
when sent on Ei rands to us heie on Earth, 0x673 Traherne 
Poet Whs (1906) 123 T'houghts are the priveleged posts 
that soar Unto His tiirone, 

3 . A vehicle or vessel used m the conveyance of 
the malls ; a mail-coach or -cart ; f a packet-boat, 
f Also, in early use, a post-horse. ? Oh, (or merged 
in 4, to which quots. 1785, 1848 may belong; quot 
1904 refers lo SwiteerlandJ 
X597 SiiAKS. 2 Hen IV^ iv 111 40 , 1 haue fowndred nine 
score and odde Postes X635 J Hayward tr Btoiidh 
Banish'd Virg 75 The poasts and vessels of intelligence 
going and coming incessantly xSSA-j Depos Castle York 
(Surtees) 268 * Neighbour, did you heare the post of last 
night? ' ‘ Yes, I heard and saw it, but what is the newes, 
neighbour?' X707 Cjianberi avnc/Vw St Eng in (ed 22) 
443 The Posts in some Foreign Countries make not more 
Miles m a Day 1785 Cbabbb Newspaper 283 That day 
arrives , no welcome post appears x8^ Dicici ns Dombey 
xxii, The post hod come in heavy that moining. 1904 
Wesim Gaz 23 July 4/1 It is the yellow ‘post drawn by 
five horses, and bound for the tops. 

4 A single clispalch of letiers (and other postal 
matter) from or to a place, also concnteiy^ the 
letters, etc. collectively, as dispatched or conveyed, 
with that which carries them; the moll. Also 
colloq, the portion of a mail cleared from a receiv- 
ing-house or pillar-box, or delivered at one house ; 
e,g *The post had gone from our pillar-box'; 
U had a heavy post on Chnstmas morning*. 

(In many of the following instances ‘ the post ^may still 
have meant the bearer as in s, or the conveyance as in 3.) 

A 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb, xiv §144 There were 
severm Letters prepared, and made up with the dates proper 
for many Posts to come, 1675 Earl of Essex Lett (1770) 
3 1 'he post being just going, I con say no more. 1683 
H Pridlaux in Lett, Ltt, Men (Camden) 184 Yout letters, 
which came hither by the last nights post, xvxx Addison 
Sped Na 127 F i It is our Custom , upon the coming m 
of the Post, to sit about a Pot of Colfee, and hear the old 
Knight read Letter a 17x3 Burnet Own Time in. 
(1724) I 444 The news of this must have been writ from 
London on the Saturday night’s post Jbid, (1766) II 30 
The state of foreign affoirs varied every post, x8ox Pirr in 
G, Rose's Dianes (i860) I 439 , 1 have but a moment to save 
the post 1830 Markyat Ktnfs Own xiv, A sharp double 
tap at the stree^door announced the post. 1891 E Peacock 
N, Brendon 1 , 357 The pobt did not arrive early at Skerndale. 
Mod How many posts have you in the day here? 

6 , The official organization or agency for the col- 
lection, transmission, and distribution of letters and 
other postal matter (« Post oejice i) ; the official 
convcyaace of letters, books, parcels, etc. Cf. 
GjBffBBAL postf PJBNNY POST. Plcuce hook-pOSt^ 
parcel-post^ the departments of this organization 
which carry books and parcels. 

The phrases by posi^per post^ etc., may have begun with 
earlier senses . cf 8h 

X663 Pcinrs Dtary 14 Man, So to write by the post, and 
so home to supper a 1674 Clarendon Hist Reb xin. § 163 
He sent it by the Post to the States 1684 Ray Cot r, (X848) 
X3S, I received [your letter] by post, with the plants enclosed 
X707 Chambcrlavnb Pres Si Eng in (ed 22) 444 There is 
e<uablish'd another Post, called the Penny Post, whereby 
any Letter or Parcel is conveyed to, and from Parts not 
conveniently served by the General-Post x768->74 Tucker 
Li Nat, {X834) I 621 Nor have [Ij sent advice with the 
needful per post 17B1 Gibbon Decl F, xvii. 11 s8 
The peipetual intercourse between the court and the 
piovinces was facilitated by the construction of roads and 
the institution of posta x8ix Shelley Let to Hoohham 
vj Dec, You will receive the ‘Biblical Extracts ’..by the 
twopenny post. x88s Act 48 Vvd. c 13 Sched 111 Precept 
§ II If a letter is addressed to him by post. 1003 Daily 
Chron, 4 Mar. 9/3 A resolution, urging the establishment 
of a ‘ goods post as a branch of the Post Office 
b. » Post oppiojs 2 ; also, the postal letter-box ; 
e. g. ' to go to the post’, ' to take a letter to the post ’ 
x8o8 R. C. Dallas in Corr, Ld. Byron (x 8 a^) I 9 If I were 
sure your Lordship is better pleased with its [the letter’s] 
being put into the post than into the fire. x8«d Clougk 
Boihli ix, Great at that Highland post was wonder too and 
conjteture. x886 Field 23 J&n, 91/1 Scarcely had last week's 
letter been dropped into toe post, 
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1 6 . conieximlly The charge for the carriage of 
letters; postage. Oh 

x688 Burnet Lett, cone. Pres St. Italy 95 Some give out, 
that the Post of the Letters, that were brought him the day 
in which be was seised on, rose to twenty Crowns, xyox 
E Hatton Merck, Mag (title p), The Post of Letters to 
and from Foreign Countries 1703 Lond Gaz No. 4105/3 
For the Post of eveiy single Letter from England to the said 
Islands not exceeding one Sheet of Paper, is 3d 

II. 7 . One of a series of stations where post- 
horses are kept for relays; a posting-house; also, 
the distance between two successive posting-houses ; 
a stage (So paste in mod F ) 

n:x649 Drumm of Hawth Poems 133 The Sun .. Times 
Dispensator, Through Skies twelve Posts as he doth run 
hii, course 1768 Sterne fount (1775)1 $0 {Amiens) 
'Twill scarce be ten posts out of my way 1779 J Moore 
Yie^vSoc Fr l\ hi. 29 The ground is quite covered with 
snow, the roads bad, and the posts long 1794 Mrs Rad- 
CLirrE Myst Udoipho vi, They were obliged to proceed to 
the next post 1809 Pinkney Trmi France 39 A post in 
France a, six miles, and one shilhng and threepence is 
charijed for each horse 

III. 8. Fhiases, and senses arising out of them, 
fa. At {the) pQSt\ -■ tn post (see d) Oh. 

5307 Acc Ld, High Treas Scot III 41a To JohneDun- 
lop to pas our the Month to bide at post before the King. 
X533 ihd, VI 131 To pas with diligence at the poist all the 
nycht with secret writingis fra the Jordis. 

b. By post \ '\ong, by posting; by courier; 
with relays of post-horses (tf^j); in current use, by 
the medium of the public postal service, through 
the post office: see sense 5. 

13x3 Sir E. HowARD.in Ellis Ong Lett, Ser iii 1 . 148 
For Godds sake sende by post all along the caste that they 
brew here, and make bisket. X513 Q. Catherine tbui, 152 
Maister Almoner I rece3wed your Lettre by the po4,t, 
Wherhy I understande of the commyng hider of the Due. 
15*7 Gardiner m Pocock Rec Ref I. xxxix, 75 Passing 
from hence by post. 1545 St, Papeis ffeiu ViII, V. 496 
We doubte not Your Lordship will take ordre for his pas. 
sage by post, as apperteyneth 1598 Bascklcy Felic, Man 
I, (1603) 1$ When ne was far from the sea, then hee would 
eate nothing but fish brought alive by post with an exces- 
sive charge 1652 T Froyscll Gale Opportunity 20 Letters 
were sent by post into all the Kin^ Provinces, to destroy, 
to kill and to cause to perish all Jewes both young and old. 
x663'x885 [stz 5I. 

c By return of post (F. par retour du courreer) , 
j'ong, by return of the *post* or courier who 
brought the dispatch (oh ) ; now, by the next mail 
in the opposite direction. 

[1583 Stocker Civ WarresLowe C in 85 The Buirough 
Masters receiued letters from Ins Excel lencie by the Poste, 
who was foorthwith sent badee.] sng Cot Rec, Pennsylu 
IV 223 Had this Government been pleased to have answered 
the last letter. .by the return of the Post who brought it 
1809 R Langford Inirod, Trade 95 , 1 beg you will freely 
tell me by return of post 

t d. In post (=* F. en poste (a 1500 in Liltr^), 
It lit pesta), in the manner or capacity of a courier 
or bearer 01 dispatches, as a post ; hence, at express 
speed, m haste : (a) originally qualifymg rtde, go, 
come, send, dispatch, and the like ; (b) at length 
with verbs generally, and in^ uses ; whence post 
becomes « haste, full speed : see Post adv. Oh, 
t$zS bn, Berners Froiss II clxv. [clxi ] 457 Thus these 
(bur rode night and day ; they chaung^ many horses ; 
thus they rode in post Ibid, ccxl [ccxxxvl] 74r Than the 
bysshoppe of Caunterbury wrote letters and seate them by 
a suffyeyent man m post, who toke fresshe horses by the 
waye, and came to London the same daye at night. [1536 
St Papers Hen VIII JT 52, Ishuldeabyde the retourneof 
the messanger, whom my Lorde and 1 sent by enposte ] 1569 
Saiir Poems Reform x 208 To Dunbar that nycht scho 
raid in haist Behind ane man in poist, as scho war chaist 
XS77 Hanmer Aiu Ecci Hist, (16x9) 385 He was able m 
three days to ride m such post, as was to be wondred 1583 
Stocker Civ Warres Lowe C, iv i b, Glymes was sent 
with.. about sixc hundred Horse m poste to surprize the 
Spanyardes. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, tv, x, (ifiaz) 
X05 A pesant of Temerstme .killed him with one stroke ; 
then fted in post to the woods, a 1604 Hanmer Chron Irel 
(iBoo) 338 Sir lohn de Courcy..sent letters in post to his 
brother bir Amonck Saint Laurence. ^1670 Milton Hist, 
Brit IL Wks 1738 II. 17 Horsemen all in post from Quintus 
Atnub bring word to uesar, that almost all his Ships in a 
Tempest that Night had suffer'd wreck 17x1 Royal 
Proclam, 23 June in Lond, Qaz No 4866/2 If the Post- 
master doth not furnish any Person riding in Pos^ with 
Horses 1797 Encycl, Bni, (ed 3) XV 426/2 He is said 
to travel post, or in post, i e in the manner of a post 
t e. With pst : with speed or dispatch , cf d 
X569 Stocker tr Diod Sic, ii. xiv 59 The inhabitaunts 
with all possible post sent certain of their men upon 
Dromadariea 

f f. To imke the posit to provide for the trans- 
mission of the mall ; to supply horses or mounted 
nders to convey the mail over one stage. Obs, 

1347 Reg, Privy Council Soot 1 . 74 The said Capitane of 
Dunbar to mak the post to the said Priores of North- 
berwik ; and the said IVioxes to mak the post to the said 
Patrik Erie Boithuell 

g. To ndepost^ to ride inpst (d) ; see Post adv. 
fh. To run the post (« F. antrir la poste, It. 
correre tn posta) to run or ride as a ‘post* or 
courier ; to carry the mail. Cf. Post-bunnkii. 

1307 Acc, Ld High Treas, Scot, IV. 82 To Alexander 
Gordotm yeman of the stable his wage quhilk he wanted 
quhen the l6ing was at the Month, and ran the post xxviiir. 
*333 Ibui, VI. 134 For ij hors for him and his servand to 
ryp the post to Cauldstreme. 


fi. To take psi to start on a journey with 
post-hoises ; to travel as quickly as possible by 
means of relays of horses. Ohs 

tsga Shaks. Rom, ^ fnl, v. i. ai, I saw her laid low in 
her kindreds Vault, And presently tooke Poste to tell it 
you x666 Pepys Diary 4 June, They, .took post about 
three this morning 1714 Lady M w Montagu Let to 
Mr )V Montagu 9 Aug., This morning all the prmcipal 
m en of any figure took post for London. 

IV. Tiansferred applications. 

9 . A frequent title of newspapers. 

1681 (title) The London Post 1708 (title) The Flying 
Post (Edinbut;^). 177a (title) The Morning Post (London). 
[See EvemtigPost, 33 Jaa 18B8, 1/4 ] 

10 . A parlour game; short for General Post 
(Gbbebal a 2h (b)). Varieties are known as 
American Post, Glas^w Post^ etc 

1868 Holme Lee B Godfrey xxxvi, Everybody was willing 

to engage in ‘Post' or ‘Slappy’ 1887 L Olipiiant 
Episodes (1888) 290 It became quite an interesting amuse- 
ment to dodge about, not unlike the game of * post . 

11 . ong. Post-paper. A size ofwritmg-paper, the 
half-sheet of which when folded forms the ordinary 
quarto letter-paper; see quot, 1875. Also attnh. 

1648 Hexham Dutch Diet, Postpampier^ post paper 
1678 Ibui, Postpapter^ post-paper or Venus paper 1793 
Smbaton Edysiotie L. § Though die separation was only 
by the thickness of a piece of post-paper. 1^3 Knight 
Dict.Mech 1773/2 Post paper is seldom sold in the folio, 
that is, flat, but is cut in halves, folded, and forms quaito 
post, or common letter-paper. 

171X Act 30 Anne c 18 § 37 [c. ig § 32] For and upon all 
Paper usually called or knowne by the Name of Fine Large 
Post which shall be imported or brought 111 as aforesaid, ine 
Summe of Two Shillings and Six Pence for every Reame 
1827 Macicenzje Hist, Newcastle II 727 notet Mr White 
printed ‘The Life of God m the Soul of Man ' on a wilting 
postzBmo X838 Dickcns Mc/x.Af/CiS xviii. Another hook, 
in three volumes^ost octavo c 1863 J Wvlde in Circ, Sc. 
153/3 The plain Bath or satin post maybe employed. 2873 
Knight Diet Mech j Post, A size of witmg-paper, so 
called because Its original water-mark was a postman's horn 
Twelve varieties of post paper are made in England, of three 
sizes 22i x i7i [to] 19 X isi inches 

V. atirib, and Comb, 

12 . a. Simple attributive. Of or pertaining to 
the post, as post clerk, dues, route, sei'vtce , b, 
employed in conveying the mails, or m the public 
conveyance of travellers by stages, as post-ass (cf. 
Post-hobsb), -calash, -caroche, -carriage, -earner, 
-cottner, -dthgetue, -driver, -equipage, -felucca, 

-hackney, -landaulet, -mule, -nag, -omnibus, 
-vaitt -vehicle ; c. belonging to a postal station or to 
a posting establishment, as pst-hut, -shed, -yard, 
d. of or pertaining to a post-road or posting route, 
as post-mile ; e. indicating the time at which the 
mail leaves or arrives, as post-day, -hour, -morning, 
-tiim\ tf* characterized by haste or speed like 
that of a post, as post-business, -expedition, -pee, 
-speed \ see also Post-hastb; g, conveyed by post, 
as pst-parcel, -tidings, 

1^6 tr. Du Monts Voy, Levant v 42 At my d^arture 
from Lions I hir'd a ‘‘'Post-Ass. 3613 Beaum & FL Cox- 
comb IV, -vi, What should this fellow be,. , That comes with 
such '‘'post business ? . Are you the post, my friend? 1703 
lAJTizzLLBnefRel (1857) V 35S Returning home by the 
way of Italy [they] were unhappily diowned in a *post 
calash 1627 Dr/lyton Moan €0^296 Being to travel, he 
sticks not to lay His ‘'post caroches still upon his way. 
178X Gibbon Decl, 4* F, xix. 11 13s While the Caesar 
himself, With only tea “post carnages, should hasten to 
the Imperial lesidence at Milan. 2853 Englishwom/vi m 
Russia 43 Our yemstchich had been a soldier ; but had 
turned *post-dnver. 1859 Jephson Bnitmy ix 133 The 
driver had forgotten to pay the “post-dues 1813 A Bruce 
Life A Mon is iii 57 The “post-equipage was 1 eady i6ox 
Chester Love's Mart,, Answ Howelc lo With all “post 
expedition, You will prepare a voyage vnto Rome. 16G6 
"Wallis in Rigaud Carr, Set, Men <x84i> II 467 The “post 
hour approaching allows me not time 1733 Hanway Trav, 
(1762) I IL XV 65 The “post huts on the step could not 
aUvays supply us with a sufficient number of horses. 1737 
T. Chamberlayks Si Gi Brit i i in (ed 33) 10 The Shire 
Town is Dorchester 112 “Post Miles from London. 1738 
J Blake Plan Mar Syst 30 At the rate of fifteen post- 
miles each day. lyh Sterne Tr, Shandy VI. xxii, On a 
“post-mormng x88o C R. Markham Penso Bark wii. 
117 At Pucara I left post-houses and “post-mules behind 
me, for they exist only on the mam roads 1546 J. Hky- 
wooD Prov (1867) 42 In “poste pase we past from potage to 
lieese. 1773 H Finlay frnl (1867) * The “post route by 
lake Champlain was tedious 1884 Act of Conp ess x Mar. 
in U, S, Stat (1885) XXIII 5 All public roads and high- 
ways while kept up and maintained as such aie hereby 
dedal ed to be post routes x$o4 W M Ramsay Lett to 
Seven Ch xv. 192 No writer gives an account of the Im- 
perial “Post-Service 381a Sir R. Wilson Pr Diary I. 
X41 We came to the next “post-shed, and found all flown, 
so that we were obliged to proceed with the same horses 
2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St i, x. 23 Many overhasty 
widows make ^ost speed to a second marriage 1628 
Bnttain'e Idt v vi, Fearefull blood From heart and face, 
with these “post-tydings lunne. 1843 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Life (1876) II 164, I was detained till after “post- 
time X837 Carlyle Fr, Rev III iv v, National Conven- 
tion packs them into “post-vehicles and conveyances X84B 
DicKSSsBomb^ Iv, Of town and country, “postyards, horses 
13 Special Combs, f post-angel, an angel who 
is sent post, a swift angelic messenger; post- 
box, a box m which letters are posted or deposited 
for dispatch, a letter-box ; post-letter, a letter sent 
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through the Post Office! poat-hke a , resembling 
» or the post, in qnot., rapid or swift in passing , 
port money, expense of travelling by post; post- 
paid a., having the postage prepaid; post- 
paper (,see sense ii) j post-nder, one who ndes 
post; a mounted letter-earner; post-village, a 
village where there is a post ofl 5 ce , poat-warrant, 
a warrant entitling a person travelbng hy post to 
accommodation, etc. , post-woman, a female letter- 
earner; post-worthy a., (fl) of a letter worth 
posting ; {b) of a place . worthy to have a post 
office. See also Post-bag, -baek, etc 

t663 CowtEy io Ltghi vi, Let a ^Post-Angel stait 

with 'Thee, And thou the Goal of Earth shall reach as soon 
as He J7S4 Miss Boothby m Zt/e Jolknsm CtBos) 58 The 
servant put my letter mto the *post box himself 1656 ym 
Ho Com. 420/2 That the ^Poist Letters, directed to . 
Members of this House, . be fiee from Postage, as tonimrly 
1714-5 Ihtd. a6 Feb *758 in Howell iiiate Vnals XIX. 
1300 , 1 nag the bell in Arundel street in the Strand for post- 
letters. 1837 Act 1 Viet c. 30 § as Every person who 
if Tmll .open or procure, or suffer to be opened, a Post Letter, 
Impnsomii 758 Be it ne’er so long, 
long sure it cannot last To us whose *post like life is all so 
quickly past 1553 in Vtemy's Anat (188B) App. 11. 12a 
[Payment of ;fi33x. 7s. 4d to] Sir gilbert Dethick for 
dyette and *poste mony. i 8 i 0 Webstcr, ’^Post-paid, a , 
having the postage paid on , as a letter 2848 Thackeray 
in ScnbntPe Mag I 393 A» I shall send them Mst-paid, 
J7S9 m Pefmsylv Gas. 3 May 4/3 Ludwick Bieiley, Lan 
caster *post-nder, informs his employers that it is now 
upwards of twelve months since he began to ride that stage. 

Bancroft Hist, U. S IV 1 . 276 Six peisons were 
chosen as post-riders, to give due notice to the country 
towns of any attenmt to land the tea by force. 1907 Westm 
Gas. 18 Jan 12/1 Queenston, a *post-viUage and outpoit of 
Lincoln County, Ontario e 1645 Howell Lett i iv xxiu 
(1650) 127 For Dctter assurance of Lodging wher I pass,. I 
have a^*Post Warrant as far as Saint Davids. 1834 Tekkyns 
in Bye^mes 11 July (1894) 372 The ^Postwoman called with 
four or five American papers 1896 Westm Gas 14 Jan, 
3/1 A rural postwoman whose heat is from Longniddry to 
Seton Castle. x8^ Wkewell in Todhunter Acc Writ 
(187^ II 88 It is still uncertain whether I shall produce a 
letter that is ^^pos^worthy. 187s Rusxik Horivts Incivsm 
^887) 30, I shall post this to-morrow as 1 pass through 
Skipton or any post-worthy place. 

iNoU The ‘posts* in sense i correspond to the e^mfes 
or ' posted horsemen ’ of dassical and later tunes 
[cf Caesar .5 C.iu ci). Theearliestknownnseof/iu/A,>is/r, 
pointing to Ae modem sense is by Marco Polo, 1298, who 
applies, m the French text, ch xcvu (ed 1B65, 335), pmste, 
ana. in die Italian^ ch Ixxxi (ed. 2827 , 1 ai\posiaj to the 
stations 25 miles apart on the great roads, At which the 
messengers of the Great Kaan or Emperor of China changed 
horses, and at each of which from 300 to 400 horses are said 
to have been kept for their service. The expression ' nous 
disons poeste de chevaus’, i.e 'we say post (or station) of 
horses ^identifies the word originally with It Pasta va, the 
sense of Post sbP The early course of the word in Europe 
is not altogether clear , but Milanese Latin documents of 
1423-8 <L Oslo Doc Dipl. Milatiesi, 1872, II 163, 357) 
have portetiiur dte nociuque cderiUr camUanum 
postarumt Met them be carried day and night swiftly a 
post nder {horseman of the posts) *, and mittat eas per 
cadallarmposianmt Met him send them by the horsemen 
of the posts In the second half of the 15th c. F paste is 
found also as the appellation of the courier, and in this 
sense bad become masculine before 148a In English, also, 
the application of pestti post^ to the courier is seen to go 
hack practically to the earliest use of the word.] 

Post sb 3 Also 6 poste. [a. F. j>ostd 
masc. (16th c. m Hatz.-BaTm.), ad. It. posio a post, 
station, employment ,-L. pstum (whence also Du. 
psi^ Ger, pstm), contracted from psitum^ prop, 
pa pple neut. of potvifre to place. In eaily use 
It. and Fi« had in mis sense psta^ pste, fern J 

1 . MtL The place where a soldier is stationed; 
sometnnes^ a sentineFs or sentry’s beat or round. 

1598 Barret Theor. Wanes iv. u 107 Not to giue it [the 
word] vnto the Sentinels, vntfll the very point of their 
placing at their rtoidbr or Aor/rr. idm DmoEsiAEneidvi, 
777 You see before the gate what stallang ghost Commands 
the guard, what sentnes kera the post. 17x3 Addison Caia 
II, As I watch'd the gate, Lodg'd m my post, a herald is 
amv’d From Caesai’s camp. 1799 Sheridan Ptzarro ii iv, 
I will not keep one soldier from his posh 1840 Macaulay 
jFff., Clme (1887) S3S Clive was awakened by the alarm, 
and was instantly at his post. 

b. iranrf, and The appointed place ; the 
place of duty 

id . L'Estrange (J Every man has his post assigned to 
him, and in that station he is well, if he can but think 
himaelfsa xyiz-u^PoprRapeZacAn 124 Whatever spirit 
, His post neglects 177a Mackenzie Man World i ix, 
Though his virtue kept her post, she found herself galled in 
maintmning it 1829 Lytton Deoereux 11. xi, My daily post 
was by the bed of disease and suffering 1840 C. Bronte 
Shirlh xvii, Mr. Hall had taken his post beside Caroline. 
1871 1 . L. CuYLER Heart Th 63 The loftiest post of honour 
is the lowliest post of service. 

2 , Mil A position taken ; a place at which a 
body of soldiers is stationed, or the force occupy- 
ing this; esp, a strategic position taJeen a com- 
mander. Cf. Odtpos®. Also transf, and To 
take pst : to occupy a position, 

1892 Bentley Boyle Led ii 65 Driven from all their 
i^ts and subterfuges. 1706 Phillips s v , In the Art of 
1^’ s^ifies any spot of Ground that is capable of 
lounging Soldiers J /I Post is a spot of CSround 
before the other Posts to secure those, behind 1734 tr. 
^oUin's A nc. Hist (X827) U. h» u. a The Gauls were verv 


much surprised to find their posts m ^e enemy’s hand, 
1761 Hume Htst. Eng II xxiii 70 Richard had t^en 
post at Nottingham. 2813 Welusoton in Gurw. Desp 
XI 35 Posts Will sometimes be suiprised and the troops 
engaged be roughly handled. 1829 Sir W Napier Pemns. 
War II. 268 A body of two thousand men were .directed 
to take post at the bridge of Alcactaia 2B« Macau^y 
Hist Bug Ml III 228 The line of posts winch surrounded 
Londonderry by land remained unbroken 1865 M Arnoix) 
Ess Cni vu {1875) 273 Ihese processions come and take 
post in the theatres 2903 Datl^ CJiron 10 Mar 7/3 
Waterholes weie located at convenient mtervals, and strong 
posts were left in occupation of them 

b. A place where armed men are permanently 
quartered for defensive or other purposes ; a fort. 
Also (U. S.) < the occupants, collectively, of a 
militaiy staUon ; a garrison ’ {Cent. Diet) ; hence, 
the name given to a local branch of the organiza- 
tion of veterans called *the Grand Army of the 
Republic *. 

1703 Loftd. Gas No 39x4/5 This Post was Garisoned by 
600 Men 1769 E Bancroft Gmai.a 351 Opposite this 
Island is a small Post, with seveial pieces of cannon. 
dii859 Macaulay Htst, Eng, xxiu. V. 2 All the troops of 
Charles II would not have been sufficient to gairison the 
posts which we now occupy 111 the Meditenanean Sea 
alone. 2890 Gardiner Pi id Eng (1B92) 14 Between 

them was the smaller post of Unconium 

2B84 Boston (Mass.) yml. 6 Sept , Edwin-Humphrey 
Post, No 104, G A E , of this town, celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary by a camp-fire Friday evening 

I 0 transf, A place occupied for purposes of 
trade, esp. m an uncivilized or unsettled country. 

2837 W Irving Capi BonnemlU III 205 Foit Wallah 
Wallah, the tiading post of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
x8B4WHiTONinCAr JVotld^Se'pt 663/3 The dark Continent 

mvitmg schools and chuiches as well as tiading posts. 

d. attrid. and Comb^ as posUadjuimd^ <0111- 
mander^ -Une^ -trader. 

1878 B. Harte Mm on Beach 96 Make a requisition on 
the commissary general, have it certified to by the quarter- 
master, countersigned by the post-adjutant, and submitted 
by you to the War Department, 1887 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug, 
24/1 A ten gallon demijohn of post trader's whisky. 2890 
Centm y Did , Post trader^ a trader at a military post the 
official designation of a sutler 2894 Ovitfg (IT S.) XXIV, 
85/2 Beside it are the company's stables and the store and 
house of the post trader where we bought our provisions, 
1898 Daily Nlijos 31 July 5/2 General Toral has sent the 
members of his staff ahead to notify the post commanders 
of the terms of surrender, 

3 . An office or situation to which any one 18 
I appointed ; position, place ; employment. 

2^5-6 T. Smith in Lett, Lit Men (Camden) 239, I am 
very glad of the new post you are prefeired to, as you 
ivnt^ the publidc Library, xyso Hcarne Collect (OHS) 
VII. 117 A Person of no Learning, and very unfit for ihig 
Post. 1760 in Cotton Wallen's Angler 11 p. xxviii, He 
was call'd away by some employment, or post, that wai 
conferred upon him, 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng il 1 . 223 
Arlington quitted the post of secretary of state ^ 2879 M. 
Arnold Mixed Ess, 148 1 hose posts in the public service 
supposed to be posts for gentlemen 

4 . Naml. Position as a full-grade captain, i e. 
comnussion as officer m command of a vessel of 
20 guns or more; hence, position or order of 
seniority in the list of captains. Used in the 
phrases to give pest^ said of a ship of 20 guns or 
more, the officer in command of which had the 
rank of captain; io take post j said of the officer, 
to receive the commission of captain of such a 
vessel, to date as captain ; also io be made post^ to 
be appointed post captain, to be placed on the list 
of captains. THow arch, ox Hut. Alsoattnb. as 
post coinmission^ post rank ; see also below. 

17x0 in Chamberlayne Si Gi Brti for 1723, 579-82 A 
General last of the Cwtains of His Majesty's Fleet, with the 
Dates of then: First Commissions as Captains, from which 
they are allowed to take Post. [Dated] Admiralty Office 
I March, 1720 [Here follow the] Names [in order oM 
Swionty. [Among these] Sir William Sanderson [and 


Vessels, not taking Post, have rank as Majors Ihvi § ix 
That Post Captains, commanding ships or vessels t^t do 
not give post, rank only as Majors during their command, 
mg such vessels 2800 Nmdl Cfsren. IV 469 Capt Miller 
was made post m 1796 2806 A. Duncan l/elsoH x8 Captain 

Nelson was made post on the itth of June, 1779. 1849 
W R O’Byrne Hmal Biog Did. 259/2 He was rewarded 
With a Post commission 189a Brighton Sir P, Wallis 
100 He v/as advanced to post rank on Aug 22, 18x9. 2907 
Sir j, K, Laughton Let to Eddory A captain was said to 
i^e post from the date of hts commission to a ship of not 
less than 20 guns bis commission to command such a ^ip 
ipso facto gave him post, 

b. Post captain. A captain who * takes 
post* : a designation formerly applied, officially 
and otherwise, to a naval officer holding a commis- 
sion as captain, to distinguish him from an officer 
of inferior rank, to whom the courtesy title of 
captain was often given, either as being an acting 
captain, or as being master and commander of a 
vessel not rated to be commanded by a full-grade 
captain, and so not said to ^glve post*. Obs. 
exc. Htst. 

So far as the Naval Regulations are concerned the appel* 
lation appears to date from about 1731-47, and to have 
cwsed in 1824, when the rule was laid down that only 


wards shall hencefoUh be styled Captains But, in un- 
official language, the courtesy use of ‘Captain* for the 
‘Master and (Commander* of a smaller vessel, and the dis- 
tinctive appellation ‘ Post-Captaiii lingered to a inucli later 

above] X757 J Lind Lett Nceoy i. 21 Both 
post captains and masters and commanders share alike. 
X790 Blaison Hav, if Mil. Mem I. 217 For the above very 
gallant action. Captain Gordon was made a Post-Captaiu 
1796 Nelson in Nicolas Di^ (1846) VIL p Ixmx, (iiptain 
Miller or any other Post Captain, put into Agamemnon, 
and a Master and Commander acting into the Post Ship, 
which the Admiralty may confiim or not, as they please 
x8m Cobden Speches 86 Mr, Hume’s pioposal is that 
there shall be only one post captain promoted to the rank of 
admiral, Ibr e\e^ three admit als who may die, until the 
number of admiials is reduced to xoo 

to. Post sMp. Also 8 ship of post. A 
ship of not less than 20 guns, the commission to 
command which 'gave post ’ to a captain. Obs. 
2731 Regnlaiionsrel ILM dTmi/tfu'et/iea!, Commanders 
of f ireslups, Sloops, Yachts, Bomb vessels, Hospitals, Store- 
ships, and other vessels, though they may liave commanded 
Ships of Post before, shall be commanded by junior Cap- 
tains in Ships of Post, svhile they keep company together , 
but without prejudice to then seniority afterwards X747 
Otderin‘CouucU 10^^ (R.ink & Precedence of Officers) 
§ 6 That Captains commanding post-ships, after three years 
from the date of their first commission for a pobt ship, have 
rank as Colonels § 7 That all other Captains, command- 
ing Post Ships, have rank as Lieutenant-Colonels 2757 
J Lind Lett Navy 1. 21 The other lank of captains is of 
them, who have the command of ships of twenty guns, or 
upwards, which are called post ships 1790 Bpaison Hav 
Mil Mem I, 266 The Shirley-calley was made a post 
ship m the Royal Navy, and her former commander, 
Mr John Rous, appointed Captain of her. 2796 l&eepst 
captain above] 

t Post (pc'“i)t), sh.^ Ohs. Also 6-7 poate, [app. 
ad. It. posia ' a stake at any game ; also a good 
hand drawen or winnmg at any game, namely at 
dice * (Floiio) ; prop a sum deposited or laid down 
•— pple. fem. of pSnlre to place ; 
thus orig, the same word as Post sb^^ Cf. Sp. 
apostar to bet, deposit a stake,] 

A term in card-pIaying. a. Name of an obso- 
lete card-game, app the same as post and pxr 
(see below) ; also, a term in that game .* see quots. 

2528 Roy Rede me (Arb ) 1x7 In carde playtnge be w a 
goode greke And can skyll of post and glyeke 1565 T 1 wfl 
Repl Hording (x6xx) 225 Hee commeth in onely with lolly 
brags, and gieat vants, as if he were playing at Posie, and 
should winne all by vying x6xx Cotgr., Couehet the rust, 
or most of a sute, at caros ; also, a set, lay, or stake, at any 
game, axdts Harincton Ept^. lY. xii. The second game 
was Post, vntill with posting They paid so fast, ’iwas time 
to leaue their hosting x6Bo Cotton Compi Gamester xxiu 
106 Here note, that he who hath the best Pair or the best 
Post IS ihe winner, x686 R. HoLKcArmontyut, xVLCRoxb.) 
73/z At Post the best cards are 2X viz. two tens and an 
Ace, but a paire royall wins all, both Post, Pane and Seat, 
b Post and pair. ‘ A game on the cards, 
played with three cards each, wherein much 
depended on vyingj or betting on the goodness of 
your own hand* (Nares). 

z6oa 2nd Pt. Return fn Pamass, Prol, (Arb ) 3 You 
that haue beene student at [lost and paire, samt and 
Loadam. x6so L. Gbrnons Disc. IreU (Stowe MS. 180), 
When I am playing at poste and payre, my opposite chal- 
lenge ih wth two counters! if I answer him w‘" two other, 
and rest) I havebutafayntegame. x686R. KaiMKAnmmsy 
lit. xvL (Roxb ) 73/1 Post and Paire is a game played thus, 
first stake at Post, then at Paire, after deale two cards, then 
stake at the seat and then deale the third card about [etc.]. 
xBoS Scott Marm.v\. lotrod. 45 That night might.. The 
lord, undexogating, share The vulgar game of 'post and 
pair X874 JsFPKRiES Tollers ofPteldt,i^3) 41 Whist and 
post and pair are the staple indoor amusements. 1887 All 
Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Primero is the ancestor of such 
gambling games as Post and Pair, once a favourite game in 
the West of England 

Fosti sb.^ [app. ad. Ger. posten parcel, lot, 
a batch of ore, ad. It. posto L. posUuni that 
which IS put or placed ; cf Post sb 'b and 
L Taper-making. A pile of from four to eight 
quires of hand-made paper fresh from the mould, 
laid with alternate sheets of felt ready for pressing. 
White post*, see quot. 1S75 ^ 
vjsT-ey, Chambers Cyct. s v. Papr^ The coucher, who 
couches It upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays another felt 
on It , and so successively, a sheet and a felt, a sheet and a 
felt, till a oost, i e. one pressing, containing six quire, he 
made. 1766 C Leaobetter Royal Gauger xiv (ed 6) 370 
An Heap of seven 01 eight Quires, which is called a Post, 
1838 Etuyel Brit, (ed, 7) X'WI, 15/1 Four to eight quires, 
according to the size of the paper, form a post, 1875 
Knight Meek &v,, A white post is the pile of paper 
si^ets when the felts are removed. 

2 . Metallurgy. A batch of ore for smelting at 
one time. 

1839 Hre D/rf. Arts 326 The smelting post or charge, to 
he punfied at once, consists of 60 cwt, of black copper. 
ibid. 328 For example, 1 po^t or charge may consist of 
aowts. of the ferruginous date [etc,k 
Post (pdbst), Jd .6 Lam. [From the LaL word 
post after, occurring in the writ : see quot. 1595-] 
lu the phrase 'in the (fie) past^ lit. < in the (time) 
after (the disseisin)*, esp. in the ‘writ of entry 
sur disseisin in the pest* : see quot 1805* 

[1093 yearBks. Seko. / (Rolls} I, 431 Adam porta href 
oe en^ ^ le ver N^ eo le qu«tis yl nad enU* iu noon 
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Kolls of Parli VI. 472/2 Severall Writtes of Entre in le 
Po-jt i5xx-xa Ac/ 3 Hun VIII^ c 18 PreMndle^ Wrytte 
of cntrc ^pon disseysen in the post be fore the Justices 
of hi5 Comen Beiiche. 1595 Ex^os, 'Jermes Law 77 
And if land bee conueid ouer to manie, or if the first dis- 
seisor bee disseised, then the wiitte of Entre shall be in the 
Po5i^ that IS to say that the tenaunt hath no entry but after 
the disseisin which the first disseisour made to the demandant 
or his auncestor. Idtd 77 b, And the writte shall say, tn 
g[uod A, Jiabei t}^essunt mst post dtsseistnam^ gtutm 
B indo inimte ^ stno tnditio fecti Prttef N vet M Proano 
jV, emus hoeres tpse esi. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) I 399 
The disseisor came in in the posi^ that is, he did not dawn 
by or from the feoffee to uses, but came in of an estate paia- 
mount to that of such feoffee 1895 Pollock & Maui akd 
Hist Eng LawW 11 iv 6^ The statute of Mai Iboiougb » 
gave the disseisee or his heir ‘a wilt of entry sur disseisin 
in the post an action, that is, in which he might allege that 
his adversary *had no entry into the land save after ^posi) 
the disseisin' that some one or another (X) pei petrated 
against the demandant 01 his ancesloi. In such an action 
it was unnecessaiy for the demandant to trace the process 
by which the land passed fioin the disseisor (X) to the 
tenant whom the action attacked. 


Post (p^“St), sh f [f Post w 1 8.] An act of 
posting ; an entiy (m a ledger, etc ) 

1766 W, Gordon Gen Connirng-ho, 6 Such post or entiy 
m the Join nal is called a simple post fx797 hncycl Bnt, 

i ed 3) XV. 423/1 Post an operation in book-keeping 
Costing in book-keeping means simply the transferring of 
an article to the place m winch it should be put.] 

Post Cp^“8t), MiL [app from Post sh 3 
sense I ; short for * call to post’, or the like.] A 
bugle-call giving notice of the hour of retiring for 
the night. Usually first or last post. 

Tattoo or Watchsetting is now divided into two 'posts’ 
sounded normally at 9 30 and 10 p ni , followed by ' Lights 
out ’ at 10, IS p m For many years it has been customary 
to sound ' Lost post ' by a soldier's grave after the interment, 
[1864 Standing Orders Roy Reg, Artill 134 Watch- 
setting ibt post. 2nd post 3id post. 4th post. (A separate 
tune given for each.) ] 1885 City Press 30 Sept , Fiist post 
was sounded at half-past ten x88d S/amding Orde?s, 
Southern District § 12 Weather permitting, tiie ist Post at 
Tattoo (in Portsmouth' will be sounded on the road oppo- 
site the Mam Guard by the Drums and Fifes of the Regi- 
ment detailed for that duty 1900 Daily News May 
3/2 A few hours after, the ' fast post * sounds over anothei 
victim to the pomp and glory of war 1 Ibid 19 May a/t 
The brave dead were laid to their long rest in the veldt by 
their comiades at eventide, while 'The Last Post* wailed 
on ihe solemn air, 1901 Km ft Regnl A rmy% 231' UvAioo* 
(' Inst po&t ’) at xoo p m. Ihid § 2S4 Which is to be sounded 
a qua) ter of an hour after ‘ last post ' or tattoo 

I! Post, sh,^ E I/tdtes, [a. Pers, and Urdu 
post skin, nnd, poppy-head ] The poppy- 
head; opium. 

1698 Fuvr R Acc, E, India ^ P 30 Upon an Offence they 
are sent by the King's Oider^ and commuted to a place 
called the Past (from the Punishment inflicted^, wheie the 
Master of the Post is acquainted with the heinousness of 
the Crime I which being understood he heightens by a 
Drink, made of Bang, .mingled with Duiry (the deadliest 
sort of Soiannm^ or Niglitshade) named Post [which] after 
a Week's hiking, they crave moie than ever they naiiseated- 
Jbid, XO+ The inebiiating Confection of the Post [x88* 
Edin Rev July 73 The way in which people there [m the 
Punjaub] talk of ' postees ' or opium-eaters.] 

Post (pa«3t), sh 111 Short foi post captain ; see 
Post 3 4 ; ellipt. for Post bnthy, q. v. 

Post (p^“st), [f. Post or a obs. P. 

poster in Littrd) * courir les postes ’ Cf. 

obs. T)w,posten * cursitare . . discurrere’ (Kilian) ] 
I trtin 1 . To travel with relays of horses 
(onginally, as a courier or bearer of letters). 

1523 Acc Ld, High Tfeas, Scot, VI. 123 To ane boy that 

g lim nycht and day in the northland with leitiez. xs6o 
Aus tr. Sleidane s Comm 234 b, His servant had put on 
the apparetl of a messenger, that posteth with letters, 1598 
Hakluvt I, 63 Riding as fast as our horses could trot 
(for we had fresh horses almost thrise or four times a day) 
we posted from morning till night 1683 Bnt Spec 233 
[Me was] transported from hughthemsteod. to Feecam.. 
whence he posted directly to Rouen 1706 Phillips, To 
Post it to go or ride Post, *832 W. Irving m Z?/ 5 ? <5* Lett 
{1864) II 40s We posted in an open carriage 1873 Helps 
A/iim, 4 - Mast vin, (1873) aoi When you are posting, you 
must have a horse for every adult passenger. 


2. To ride, run, or travel with speed or haste ; 
to make haste, hasten, hurry. 

1367 Brant Horace^ Ep to Mmcenas D vj, To Philippes 
house al sodainly hee posteth in a biade. 1582 Stanyiiurst 
yEnets ir (Arb I 53 To top hastly of turiet I posted. sS9S 
Blanchnrdyjt ao&Thty posted so fast [tani c/teuauckerenijf 
tliat within short time they came before the gate 1642 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof, St iii. xxi an Had he seen Peter 
and John posting to Christs grave. X782 Cowper Giipin 
214 Misti ess Gilpin, when she saw Her husband wjsting 
down Into the country far away, X85X E FitzGfralo 
Lett (1889' I. 214 To post about m Omnibi between Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Bayswater 1885 Sievenson Child: s Gard,y 
Lamplighter i, With lantern and with ladder he comes 
posting up the street 

*«8*^LLANDin Foxe^ (1370) 2238/2 The Pi iestes 
doe so chanipe them and chaw them [the words of the 
service], and posteth so fast, that neither they vnderstand 
what they say, nor they that hear© them *632 Litiigow 
Trav, IX 403 Gray haiies come posting on r6^ Prynnb 
Vnblslu Tim, Bed. (id6i) 7 Though they greedily post and 
hunt after Bishopncks 1725 Pope Odyss xv 381 He wastes 
away Old age, untimely posting ere his day. xfea M. 
Arnold Empeaocles on Etna 1. 11, We see, in blank dismay, 
Year posting aftei >ear. Sense after sense decay. 


3 Manege To rise and fall in the saddle, like 
a post-boy, when riding 1882 xn Ogilvib. 

II 1 4, trans. To cause to post or hasten ; to 
dispatch or send in haste, to hasten, hurry 
(a peison) Obs 

XS70 Levins Mamp 176/7 To Poste, properare igBa 
SiANVHURST AEneis i (Arb ) 27 He foorth posted Mercurye 
downeward. 1628 Gaule Pi act The (1629168 God posts 
away Gabiiel the Harbinger with this Message 
Wr:sri/ikCQrT Script Heib (1695) 184 Whom . Saffi’on, % 
the too frequent and lavish Use thereof m the Small-Pox, 
hath posted to their long homes 1700 Farquhar Constant 
Couple V 111, My father posts me away to travel. X806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum Life (1826) xvti xoi Posting 
your eye down the columns, eager to see whether the 
alliance between Russia and Piussia is going on. 

fb Oxford Umv slang. To summon (a candi- 
date) for examination on the first day of a senes 
X721 Amherst Terrse Fil No 42 (1734) 224 The first and 
the last column in the [collector's] scheme, (which contain 
the names of those who are to come up the fiist day and the 
last day, and which is call'd posting and dogging^ aie 
esteem'd very scandalous Great application k made to 
them . to avoid being posted or dogfa 

III. To convey or send by post, or post-haste, 
t B. To carry in the manner of a post; to convey 
swiftly Obs, 

x6xi SiiAKs. Cymb n. iv 27 The swiftest Harts, have 
posted you by land} And Windes of all the Corners kiss’d 
your Salles 01x644 Quarles Sol Recant Sol iv 24 Hath 
Heaven gloiifi'd thy name With honor, posted on the 
wings of Fame? D^Urtey Injured Pnne iii u. The 

swiftest Racers posted you by Land 

6. t a. To send by special messenger. Ok 
1637-61 Heylin I, 32 The Roman Emperors; 
svhose Edict for a General Council might speedily be posted 
over all the Piovince. 011662 — Laud ir 327 The noise 
of these Proceedings being quickly posted to the Scots, 
X7X6 B Church Hist Phihfis JVar (t867) IL 71 False 
Reports were posted home by those ill affected Officers 
1724 xn G. Shddon Hist Deei fields Mass (1893) I 417 
News fiom Albany which news I immediately posted to 
Deei field and Noithfield 

b. To send through the post office; to put 
(a letter, etc ) into a post office or letter-box for 
transmission by the post. 

2837 <yth Rep PosUOJfce 85 If a letter or packet should 
be posted with a penny stamped cover. 1840 Mulready 
Carver (Instructions), It is Requested that all Letters may 
be fully and legibly addressed, and posted as early as con- 
venient x8^2 McCulloch XI vii ^17 The neces- 

sity. .of paying the postage at the moment when letters aie 
posted. 1870 E. Rolf Skirl HI 143 His letter 

wis posted two days later 1886 Law Times LXXX. 2Xi/r 
The bills of costs were duly posted to Bouron in Pans 


IV. 7. To post over^ off, f a. To hand over or 
transfer (a duty, responsibility, etc.) to another, 
to Shift, delegate, assign ; to pass off, turn off Obs 

1378 Timme Calmne on Geiu X04 After the example of her 
husband, she poasteth over the fault to another 1578 T, 
White Serm 84 Eueiy body can post it [blame] off, or 
sport it out so prettily 1393 Nasiic C/trisi's T, 83 b, Poste 
ouer the Plague to what naturall cause youwill, Ipositiuely 
affirme it is for Sinne x6x8 £. Elton Exp, Rom vn, 
88 It is the fashion of most men to post off the fault and 
blame of their sinnes fi om themselues a 1656 Ha lcs Gold, 
Rem (1688) 317 Nothing so well done as that which the 
master of the House, posts not over to his servants 

fb To put off ; to postpone, defer, delay, Obs, 
XS77 Hanmer Anc Eccl Hist (16x9) 139 He posted over 
and deferred his opinion from time to time x^6 A Day 
Eng, Secretary ir. (1625) 58 The compasse of your writing 
maketh me post off the answere Trag, Rich, III 

(Shaks Soc.) 69 But they that knew how innocent 1 was, 
Did post him off with many long delayes, Alleaging reabons 
to alaie his lage 1642 C. Vernon Exch 95 Divers 

good Rents and Debts have for some private ends been 
suffered to bee posted off, de anno tn annum, 

V. Bock-keeptngi etc (app* related to IV.) 

8, To carry or transfer (an Tsntry) from an aux- 
iliary book to one of more formal character, esp. 
from the day-book or journal into the ledger, 
but also from a waste-book, day-book, or cash- 
beok into the journal j to carry (an item or entry) 
to the proper account; also, by extension, to enter 
(an item) m proper form in any of the books. 

1622 Malynes Anc Law-Merch 36s These seuen parcels 
are now put ouer into the Liedger which some call posted 
ouer 1682 [see Posting jr* sJ *7®® Pjiilups s v., 
To Post an Account, is to put an Account forward from one 
Book to another, os to transcribe, or enter what is written 
in a Merchant's Waste-Book into the Journal, etc. X790 
Burke Pr Rev Wks V 158 To see the crimes of newdemo- 
ciacypostedasin a ledger against the crimes of old despotism 

1817 J, K Paulding X tff/ jf South II 110 Old H was 

obliged to post the proceeds of the cargo to profit and loss 
1875 Poste Gaius in. Coram. (ed 2) 407 At the end of each 
month the contents of the Adveisana were posted into the 
more formal journal, the Tabulae. 

b. To complete (the ledger or other book) by 
transferring to it all the items in the auxiliary 
books, and entering them. in their proper accounts; 
to make the proper entnes in all the books, so 
that they contain a complete record of transactions ; 
often post up (i.e. up to date, or lo completion) 
xwi Providence Rec {1896) X 94 So soone as Conveniently 
may be that y® bookes cann be posted 17x2 Arbuthnot 
yohn Bidli X. You have not posted your books these ten 
years. 1745 De Poe's Eng Tradesman (i84t) I xxxl 319 
He has not posted his cash book for I know not how many 
months t nor posted his day-book and journal at all Ibid. 


n xwitt 62 A copy of the ledger duly posted up. 189s 
Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker i, Take a pnde to keep 
your books posted, and never throw good money after bad. 
9.^. (ong. U, S, colloq) To supply with 
full information or latest news on a subject; to 
inform. Often up. Usually m pass 
1847 Nat Encycl I 6ig Postedup is an Americanism for 
well-informed, thoroughly conversant with 2856 G D 
Brswlrton War tn Kansas 365 As regards the details of 
the defences at Laivrence, we should certainly have been 
‘better posted' than we are. 1862 Thackeray Round 
Papers^ De Fmihus, To improve my mind and keep myself 
* posted up as the Amencans phrase it, with the liteiatuie 
of the day, x868 G Durr Pol, Sttro 19 , 1 wish om journals 
would keep us bettei posted up with regard to events in 
Belgium 1883 C. D Warner RonndaFoui yourmy 239 
The lovers of the sport always post themselves as to the 
character of the bulls who are to perfoim x886 Miss 
Tytlcr Buried Diamonds vii, Tell me^ what books you 
had to post >oarse1f up in for j^ur examinations 

Post (poust), v,^ [f. Post in various 

unconnected groups of senses ] 

I. t treats. To square (timber) before sawing 
it, or m order to form it into posts. Obs, or dtal, 

cx$»o Merit, Ripon (Surtees) III, 204 Johanni Hogsson 
postyng tymber ad Ryso & alias per j diem, id. Ibid 203 
Will'mo Howyd postyng t^ber for the sayd fertter per iij 
dies. &sawyng,i8ff x6oo Fairfax Tasso xix. xxx vi, There 
lay by chance a posted tree therebie. 1828 Crai>en Gloss, 
(ed. 2; 5 v , When a tree is cut into a square form, it is 
t^xvaed posted, 

II. t2 To furnish or set with posts Obs, rare 

17x6 Maldon, Essex^ Borough Deeds Bundle 147, No 3 

Wee present the sirvaus [=s surveyors] of St Mary's [parish] 
for not posteing the foot-way. 

III. 3. To attach or moor (a vessel) to a post. 

x868 [see Posting vbl, * ij 

IV. 4. To affix (a paper, etc ) to a post or in a 
prominent position , to stick up in a public place. 

1630 R Stapvlton Sirada's Low C, Warres iir 62 
Divers bills posted up that threatned mischief to the Judges 
1654 H L’EsTRANcn CAtfjf / (1655) 187 A Paper was posted 
upon the Old Exchange Exhorting Pientices to rise and 
sack his House. X7X3 Boston Rec (1884) II 220 Posting 
up twenty of the said printed by-laws on several publiclc 
places in the said town. x8o6 A Duncan NelsotCs Fun xe 
A written order had been . . posted up. 1851 Dickens 
Repr, Pieces^ BilLsticking (1903) 62 The old bill-stickers 
went to 'rrafalgar Square to attempt to post bills. X874 
Mick LETH WAITE Mod, Par* Churches 221 Boards intended 
for posting papers upon. 1884 Manch Exam 19 Feb 4/7 
The coalmasters have posted a notice at the collieries 
intimating a 1 eduction, .m the wages of roineis, 

6 To make known, advertise, bring before the 
public (some fact, thing, or person) by or as by 
posting a placard. Also with up, 

2633 Massinger Guardian i, i, If you take the wendh 
now, I'ii have it posted first, then chrooicled, Ibou weit 
beaten to it, ^1604 South (1727) III. vi 249 Ihose 
Pretences to infallible Cures, which we daily see posted up 
in eveiy Corner of the Streets 1756 C Lucas .££r* Waters 
I Ded , The grateful votaries posted up in his temple the 
histones of their diseases 1828-32 Webster s. v, To 
advertise on a post or in a public place ; as, to post a stray 
horse x86o Dickens Uncomm Trav x, Seeing him 
posted in the bill of the night, I attended the performance 

b. spec To expose to ignominy, obloquy, or 
ridicule, by this means. Now rare 
1642 Sir E During Sp on Relig xvi 88, I may be 
poasted up as one that dares not harard a whole Nationall 
Church at blind man buffe 1650 Fuller Ptsgak 424 Here 
we must have an abominable falshood , posted, and pil- 
lored Wood Life 4 Sept. (OHS) III. jo8 Wright 

Croke. was posted ujp for a shark and coward in Day's 
coffey house X710 Pol, Ballads (i860) II or Their ex- 
ploits were so mean, and their actions so vam That they all 
deseive to be posted. x8xa Ann, Reg ^ Chron, A 
criminal infoimation against two persons for posting a mer- 
chant of London in a coffee-house for refusing a challenge 
x^ Thackeray Pans Sh-bk (1867) 34 I'll post you Tor 
a swindlei and a coward. 1884 Law Times y June 93/t 
If he had not paid the bets be would have been pobted 
as a ‘ defaulter ' at Tattersalls. 

c In some colleges To place in a list, which 
IS posted up, the names of (students who fail to pass 
xn the college examinations). 

In Cambridge colleges, said of those whose names are now 
subjoined to the lists of successful examinees as rwi classed, 
2832 C. A. Bristcd Eng Umv, too [At Trinity ColJ,, 
Camb ] should a man be posted twice in succession, he is 
generally recommended to try the air of some small college, 
or devote his energies to some other walk of life. 2859 
Farrar y. Home xix, He had been posted, in company with 
H. and Lord F , f tf their names had beer written up below 
the eighth class as ‘ unworthy to be classed . 

d. To publish the name of (a ship) as overdue 
or missing 

x886 Clark Russet Fqy- to Cape (1803) 136 My sym- 
pathy with the sailor makes me feel as often as 1 hear of a 
cargo vessel being ‘posted 'as if a very giave wrong were 
done to the memory of the diowned seamen by the uncon- 
cern with winch the great mass of the public receive the 
news 1896 Times (weekly ed.) xo Jan 38/3 They [the 
ships] were posted at Lloyd^s on Wednesday as missing. 

0. To placard (a wall, etc.) with bills, etc. 

x854 Dickens Hard T m. iv, He caused the walls to be 
posted with It [a broadsheet], 1887 Pall Mall G 24 Dec 
2/1 We had to fall hack on posting the neighbourhoods as 
well as we could Wc put out a poster and forty-five hand- 
bills to every three men who registered 
Post (pff“st), [f. Post 5 ^3; go F. poster 
(i6th c) to post, station (troops, etc.).] 

1. tram. To place, station. 

U7-S 
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I«S3 Pesh ms (1782) IV siS The place of the gte- 
house [is] conveniently posted for water-carriage 
ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) v/SedgmtNfr Wks. (177s) 

i2ii I suppose • that your Lordship was posted in a very 
strong place 1711 Budgell ^ecf. No 161 P3 A Country 
Girl, T^o was posted on an Eminence at some Distance 
from me. 1833 Ritchie Waitd by Loire posted 

himself at the door of the banqiieting hall 1874 Grcen 
Sheri Hist v. § i, 223 A body of English horsemen, posted 
on a hill to the right, charged suddenly on the French flank 

b intr (for teii ) To station oneself, stop, rare^ 
187* H, Cowles 111 Spurgeon Treas* Dav xciv 10 
*IT)e question posts midway, the point of application bemg 
too ob\ious to need mention 

2 Mil. and JVdval To appoint to a post or 
command, spec, to appoint to command a ship 
which 'gave post* (see Post sb.^ 4 ) ; to commis- 
sion as captain Chiefly pass. 

xSoo Wellesley in Owen Desp (1877) 553 One additional 
subaltern at least should be posted to every compamy of 
artillery 1809 Wellisgton in Gurw Des/>. (18^8) V 313, 

I am unwilling to send Mr, Dunlop to any particular regi- 
ment lest be should not be posted to it c iBis Jane Austen 
JPersuas, xxiUj When I returned to England m the > w 
eight, with a few thousand pounds, and was posted into the 
Laconia. *833 Maeryat P, St7npie hi, I am posted, and 
appointed to the Semiramis fngate 1894 Lancet 3 Nov 
xo56/i Sureeon-Major luthill, on arnval from a tour of 
service at GibcaUar, has been posted to Dublin 1907 Sir 
J K Laughton Let io Editor^ Every ship of 20 guns or 
more was a post*ship, and a man was ordinarily said to he 
posted^ that 15, appointed to command a ship which gave 
him post as a captain 
Hence Po*etiug M. x^.3 

[x8oo Mtsc. Tracis m Astat Ann Res' 9/1 The posting 
the English troops too far from his own person.] 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 99 The posting of a piquet 1880 
Gen Adye in x^iJi Cent. 701 There are palpable defects 
and anomalies in the Staff Coros arrangements as regards 
the posting of the regimental pincers 

Post, Sc dial, [diaL vai. ofPoss©.] itans. 
To trample (clothes) in water m the process of 
washing them j also, to knead (clothes) with the 
hands for this purpose. Hence Po'sting vbl sh ^ 
i8aa Armstrong Gael Diet, s v. Postadht The Highland 
women put them in a tub, , [and] then, with petticoats tacked 
up commence the operation of posting 1893 N Munro 
Lost Pibroch (1902) 18 The women, posting blankets for the 
coming shelling, stopped their splashing in^ the little linn 
Ibid 71 A white blanket that needs no posting. 

Post, slang [app. f. Post sb.^ or (?) It, 
posta a stake.) trans To laydown, staJee, deposit, 
pay down. 

1781 C. Johnston ^oJin fiimler II 48 Toby having, in 
his own phrase, posted the cole (staked down the money) 

. lost a game or two, according to i ule. X78X-S870 [see Cole 
ib *] x8xa J H Vaox Fltxsh Dtct , Post or post the po*uy, 
to stake, or Jay down the money. x8ax Sporiwg Mag VII I 
N. S 233 Many will recollect the needful was not posted. 
x89X.Lf<; Ftet Goa 3 Apr (Farmer), Done I post the money. 

Post (pdhst), adv. Obs or arch [Origin- 
ating in the phrase rtde m past (F chffoaucher 
en poste)f (Post sb.^ 8 d), abbreviated to nde post, 
and thence extended to other verbs.] With post- 
horses , by post ; express ; with speed or haste, Cf. 
F. eounr la paste ^ now, to run very fast, 
a. With nde^ run^ and other verbs of motion. 
XS49 Covehdal^ etc, Brasvt. Par fas 37 You ryde 

g iste to the deuil. Fraunce Lamers Log Bed . 

iding poast towaids London you chaunged horse at the 
universitic 1593 Shaks Rich //, v 11, 112 Mount thee 
vpon his horse, Spune post, and get before him to the King 
xtfi3 W. Bwi'KVzBni Past i, 1, She follow’d, iiyes , she fled 
from, followes post. rtx6sx Calderwood / fwr ^1^6(1843) 
11 230 Madame Railhe sent post to the compti oiler, the 
Laird of Pittarrow, and called for hi*? assistance. ^1653 
Binning .Tcm (1845) 377 Men begin at leisure, but they 
run post before all be done 1660 Act la Chas //, c 35 § 1 
His Majestyes Post Master Generali . shall from time to 
time have the receiving, taking up, ordenng, dispatching, 
sending post or with speade, and delivering of all Letters 
and Papjuets whatsoever. 1689 Lend Gas No 2485/4 
A Gentleman riding Post with the Mail, was likewise taken 
mto the said Wood 171 x Royal Proclavi 23 June ibid 
No 4866/1 The Horsing of any Person,. Riding Post, (that 
IS to say) Ridmg several Stages upon a Post-Road, and 
changing Horses 17x1 Ihd. /a All Letters . . shall be 
delivered to the Deputy , and . sent Post unto the . . 
General Post Office, 17x6 Ibid No. S431/3 He set out 
Post for Pans. 1751 Smollctt Per, Pit., (1779) HI Ixxxi. 
166 Sir T— - sent his valet de chambre ^st with a 
letter x8oa Mrs E Parsons Myst. Visit II 176 They 
were to travel post 1838 Murt ay's Handbk N. Germ 83 
Provided he be not journeying post to the Rhine 1883 
Stevenson Treasure Isl. ii vii, So now, Livesey, come 
post; do not lose an hour, if you respect me. 

b. With other veibs ^ With speed, fast; hastily, 
1633 Shirley Changes 114 ’Twere no good manners to 
speake hastily to a Gentlewoman, to talke post (as ^ey say) 
to his Mistresse xfija J Taylor (Water P) Eater Kent 

4 Some haue the a^itie to ride poast, some the facilitie to 
runne poast, some the dexteiitie to wiite poast, and some 
the abilitie to speake poast a 1658 Cleveland and Elegy 
to B fowon 53 Scnblers (that write Post and versifie With 
no more Leasute than we cast a Dye). 
ilFost (p<?“st), the Latin pieposition meaning 
' after occuning in certam phrases used in English 
contexts, as past mendiemt post mortem ; also in 
1 Fost helium, after the war 
1883 standard 17 Sept 5/3 They were swamped by the I 
gorgeous people of the post helium epoch 1905 WesUn. 

9/3 What the post-bellum expenses of, .Japan 
and Russia wui pe dunng the next five, or even ten, years, j 


2 Post diem, after the day j in Law : see quots. 
1607 Cowell Inierpr,^ Post dtemy is a leturne of a wut 
after the day assigned for the returne for the which, the 
Cusios hremwn hath foure pence 01 it may be the fee 
taken for the same. 1658 Praciick Part of Lazo 8 You ai e 
to pay 4/f as a posi-dtem for each of the aforesaid Piocesse, 
which you bring not into the Philizer by the day of the 
return. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex 
8 . Post hoo, after this. Post hoc^ ergo propter 
hoC) after this, therefore on account of this , ex- 
pressing the fallacy that a thing which follows 
another is therefore caused by it. 

X704 Norris Ideal IVot Id 11 iii. 221 That maxim,— 
hoCf ergo propter hoc ^ — which indeed is good logick with the 
vulgar, methinks should not pass for such with the 1 earned. 
1843 R J, Graves isyst Clm Med xt 119 In the cases in 
whiw recovery a* stated to have followed this piactice [of 
mercuriahzation] the Post hoc has been mistaken for the 
propter hoc 1889 Athenseum 13 Apr 468/1 WeJmve lead 
the whole statement without feeling convinced that ‘post 
hoc * necessarily included ‘ propter hoc ’ m this case 190$ 
brnrimmaior Prosp 26 Inventing a dangerous post hoc 
explanation of a catastrophe which has surprised him, 

4. Post partum, after child-birth, 

x8S7 Dunclison Med Did ^Postpartum delivery, 

as, post partum hemorrhage 1878 A Kami lion Nerv 
Dts 113 The alarming condition that we occasionally meet 
with after post partum hemorrhage 
6. Post texmluum {Law) see Post tfbrt. 
Fost, obs. form of posedj pa pple. of Pose 
P ost, vanant of Poubt Obs.^ power. 

Post- (p^“st), prefix^ repr. L post, adv. and 
piep., after, behind. In L , prefixed adverbially to 
veibs, posthdbere to hold or esteem after, post- 
pdn^e to place after, postpone, postsenbere to 
write after ; also to pples,, vbl sbs , and other 
verbal denvatives, as pslgenitns after-born, post'- 
posiius placed after, postscripUis written after, 
postvemem coming after, postparitor after-getter, 
heir More rai ely formed on the prep, and an object 
as, of time, postauctimncUis coming {post auc~ 
tnmnum) after autumn, post-autumnal , of place, 
postllnnmum (a retam) behind the threshold, 
postscsemum (the space) behind the scenes. In 
English Its use has received great extension, esp 
m the prepositional relation, m which compounds 
are formed almost at will, not only on words from 
Latin, but also, in technical terms, from Greek, and 
sometimes even on English or other words, as post- 
breakfast^ post-Easter, post-Elizabethan. TJiese 
are often opposed to formations in ante- or pre-. 

A, Words in which post- is adverbial or adjec- 
tival, qualifying the verb, veibal derivative, or other 
adj. or sb forming, or implied m, the second 
element In compounds derived or formed from L , 
or on L. analogies, as Post-date, -exist, -pix, 
-PONE, -POSE, -POSIT, -VENE, -GENITORE, -JAOENT, 
SCRIPT (q* V ) ; also in nonce-wds., sometimes 
formed after, and as the opposites to, words in 
ante^ or pi e- (exceptionally pro-) 

1. JReiating to time or order. 

a. In adverbial relation ' - After, afterwards, 
subsequently, {a) With verbs or pa. pples., or in 
nonce-wds. formed after verbs or pa. pples, in pre- 
{pro-) as post-determined (opp. to predetenmned), 
-disapproved f Postcrl'lixate w [see Cribrate], 
to sift aft ei wards; Postmwltlply v, Math 
to multiply by (or as) a postfactor (see b); 
Po 8 t-o oenpied ppL a [after preoccupted]^ ? occu- 
pied with something past; fPostplaoe v., to 
place after something else ; Po Bt-pro‘phesy v., 
to ‘prophesy after the event*; tPo.stvlde v, 
[after provtdel, to provide for an event after it has 
happened, to take precautions too late. Sec also 
PosTJUDioED. With adjectives, or forming the 
first element of adjectives • as Postmu'tatiye [L. 
miitdre to change], applied to languages in which 
woids are inflected by means of affixes placed after 
the stem or radical part ; f Postpa*ratlve (opp. to 
preparative : see quot.). 

b. In ^ttew^-adjectival relation to a sb. (chiefly 
a verbal sb, or noun of action) forming, or implied 
in, the second element ; « Occurring or existing 
afterwards, coming after, subsequent, later ; od,posU 
acce'ssion, -act, -a'rgument, -co'ntract, -division, 
-fruition, -i ssue, -legUima'tion, -operation, 
-pa rdon, -penance, -si'gner, -variation Also m 
nonce-words formed after nouns in pre-, as po^sU 
atnble, p stdesti^tion (hence psidesHnartad), 1 
po'stface, postficiion see quoU. Also Poist»et 6 *Y- 1 
nlty, eternity in the future, everlasting future 
existence ; Post&'otor, Math., the latter of two ! 
factors in non-commutativeraultiplication; 'fVo st- ! 

law, ? a law made subsequently to, and annulling, 
some obligation, an ex post facto law , Po'st.maT^ 
xiage, marriage subsequent to cohabitation, 
i«s 8 Stanley Hist Philos.'nw (1701) 340/1 His life is not 
nappy, for Beatitude is a “post-accession thereto x^ 


Burrill Law Diet, n, ^Posi cod, an after-act , an act done 
afterwards. 1864 in Webster; and in subsequent Diets 
*893 G Harvey Super #»«v, He liked notoucr- 

long Preambles, or *Postambles to short Dtecouises. 1622 
T Stoughton Chr Saertf. viu 94 This being more then an 
admnet, euen a ^post argument for confirmation of the 
mame argument rtxfiio Parsons LeicesteVs Ghost (1641) 
18 It chanced that 1 made a “post-contract, And did m sort 
the Lady Sheifield wed rtx63x Donkf Lett. (1651) 308, 
I have cribrated, re-cribrated, and *post-cnbrated the 
Sermon 1700 C. Ncssb Antid. A? nan (1827) 70 The 
Arminians may be called “posl-destinarians for placing 
the eteinal decree behind the rate of man’s life, j6k6 T. 
PiERcr [title) Prsedestination defended agaimst *Posi- 
desLination, *674 Hickman Ihsi Quwquart (ed 2) 160 
'1 he Doctor’s Election is a Postdestination , for it then only 
makes men ordained to eternal life, when, they aic pos- 
seised of it X70P C. Ncfasc Antid. At mm. (1827) 51 To 
prefer time liefore eternitj, and to set up a post destination 
instead of a pie destination X733 Pope Lei io Swff/ in 
Courthope Li/i 260 It was laboured, coi retted, pre com- 
mended, and “post-disapproved so far ns to be disowntd by 
themselves x6a8 Donnd Serm. x\ix (1640) 287 The 
Sfchooles have made so many Divisions, and sub-divisions, 
and le-divisions, and “po‘-t-divisions of Ignorance a X63X 
— Sefw, vii 71 Man hath not that, not eteimly, but 
the Image of Eternitj, that is Immortaliij', a *I>ost- 
etcrnity there is in the soule of Man. 1678 Cunwouiti 
Iniell Sysf. 44. nfx68o Charnock Aitnb God (1834) 
I 367 The promise of eternal life is as ancient os God 
himself,. as it bath an ante-eternity, so it hath a post- 
eternity, 1782 iitile) Pans in Miniature,.. together with a 
Preface and “Po&tface by the English Limner* *887 Aat. 
Rev 30 Apr. 624/3 1 he frank admission in both preface and 
postface that [he] found the Japanese syllabary too many 
for him 1607 Harimgton in NugxAut. (1804) II 130 As for 
the latter predictions or rather “postfictions (since the bishops 
death) I wilUi^ly omit, concerning the successors of this 
bishop. x6x2 Ciiapman JViddowcs T. ii. 1. Plajs 1873 HI* 
31 Shee matching . .with some yong Frodigall • what must 
ensue, but her “post-issue beggerd, 1663 Sho/t .S«m 
Grafid Case Pres. Ministry 38 Oaths are sacred things, and 
“Post-laws are a ready Papacie to absolve them. 17B0 M. 
Madan Thelyphthoi a (1781) 1 , 35 The pi oposers and frnratis 
of such schemes of “post legitimation, bad been convinced, 
that the conjugal cohabitation .. was a lawful m.image. 
1785 G. A Beli AMY Apology II. 46 'Xhat ridicule and oin- 
tempt which custom has annexed to a “post-niarnage (if 
I may so term it) 1899 R Temple Th. Umv. G*am. 7 
Languages are divisible into i. pre mutative, or those that 
prefix their nflixes; 2. intro-mutative, or those that infix 
them; and 3. “post-mulative, or those that suffix them. 
1876 M. Collins /V* Mtdn. io Aftdn. Ill iv, 8 They were 
for the most pait silent Lord Arthur was pre-occupied ; 
Vance was “post-occupicd a X63X Donne Serm (ed, Alford) 
IV. 451 All my co-operatlou is but a “post-operatum, a 
working by the power of that all-preventing Grace, ^ xs8x 
Mulcastcr Positions viit (1887) 53 They that wiite of 
exercise, make thiee degrees tn it, wherof they call the first 
a prepRratiue,..the next simply by the name of exercise,., 
the third a “postparatiue, xfiag Dqnne .^erm. 3 Apr. 37 
Euery Pardon^ whether a “Post-pardon, by way of mercy, 
after a Lawe is broken, or a Prsc'pardon, by way of Dis- 
pensation, in wisedome befoie a Lawe bee broken. 1599 
R. Linckb Ahc Pici Giv, I thought it fittest in tins 
treatise to “postplacr* her 1859 F. Francis N. Dogvane 
(1888) 298 None “post-prophesicd their conviction!, ihat 
'this would be the end of it all ’, more loudly than Mr. Tom 
Sharp x8x9Jfi PERSON Antobiog. App., Wks. 1859 1 . xax 
These were the only ‘•post-signers. x6% B DiscolUmtmum 
45, 1 and my Friends shall be allowed the fill! t>e»efit of all 
the variations, interpretations, reservations, “postvariations, 
tergiversations, excusations, that I and iny Maie can de- 
vise or possibly imagine a x66s Koi lcr IVmihtes, Chester 
(1662) 1. x88 When men instead of preventing, “postvide 
against dangers. 

2. Of local position, a. In advb. relation to a 
vbl. adj. forming the second element ; « Behind, 
posteriorly . as Postjacent ; also Postoommu*- 
ixioaut, communicating behind; p. artery, the 
posterior communicating arteiy (wilder), b. In 
adjectival relation to a sb forming or implied in the 
second element: ^ Hinder, situated at the back, 
postenor; chiefly in terms of Anatomy and Zoology, 
as PosTABDOMB:r, etc.; Poatcho rold, posterior 
choroid (artery) (Wilder); Posthippoca’inpaa, of 
or belonging to the posterior hippocampus, as in 
posthipfocampl Jissure ; Post«cale*iie, posterior 
scalene (muscle of the neck) {Cent. DUt. cites 
Cones)", also PoBt-tu'beranca mnee-wd. [after 
proinberance\, a posterior ])iotuherance. 

z868 OwFN Altai Vo l III, 135 The mo*!;, important 
of these [fissures] in Man, has received the name of 
posthippocampal ’ 1825 Rev XKXI 466 T heir Iieauty 
IS proverbial in Africa, particularly for that, quality of 
being singularly gifted with the Hottentot post-tuuerance 
B. Compoimdb lu which psi- is prepositional, 
the object being the noun forming, or implied in, 
the second element. 

1. Relating to time or order: « After, subsequent 
to, following, succeeding, later than. 

a. With substantives, forming adjectives (or 
attributive phrases), usually more or less nonce- 
wds,, and of obvious meaning ; as pst-Asco'nsion, 
-breakfast, -Eecster, -election^ -erosion, -Incar- 
nation., -Mutuy, -ordinartian, -RefarmivUm, 
-Restoration, -resurrertion, -Revotu 

etc.; see also PosivitoKriai, Pofir-OBrr. 

b. With adjjs., or fiormed from pasi^t. I* or Gr. 
sb. widi an adjectival ending. Many of these are 
self-expUixung, tliose formed mm penonal 
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names, as post- Ada ntic, -Alexa -Carte'sian 

(see Caetesian), -Coleridgtan^ -Comianit ntaUf 
-Darwvman^ -Dccvi diCy -Llizabe than^ ~HestQ*dtt^ 
-JSoifie ricy -Ka niian^ -Mosa ic^ •‘Pan hnSy -Pe'- 
tmie, -Socra*tiCj -Solomo mc^ etc. So in geology, 
from the names of foimations or periods, as post- 
Ca'nibnarii -cretarcean. Also terms of pathology, 
indicating conditions or symptoms following an 
attack of disease, as past-apople ciic^ 'dtphiheri tiCj 
-eptlepUc^ -kerpo'hc^ -mjlut^izdly -paraly'iic^ -pa- 
roxy smal^ -scai hit nal^ -sypjitli he, -ty phoid (see 
also those defined below) , and many others 
of obvious meaning, as posUhaph sinaly -h hhcal, 
-emto'meal, -imdicamly -ohserva^honaly -pagany 
-Pentecostal, pne*stly, -propfwitc, -rehelhoncuy, 
-restirre'ciional, &oolu'ttomiy, ’ialmtcdtcaL 
Also Post-aposto*lio, -ioal, subsequent to the 
apostles, later tlian the a^DOstolic age. Post-oe nal 
(-oeen-, -oesn.-) [I., chia, erron. casna, ccena^ dinner], 
after-dinner. Post-chore ic, Path , following an 
attack of chorea or *St. Vitus’s dance’. Post- 
ooml*tlal (see quot.) Fost-coxmu hlal, occurring 
after marriage: « Postjtuptial Post-oon- 
Q,ue'stal, founded after the Norman Conquest. 
Fost-oo smlo [Gr. woild], subsequent to 

the present world; « postnmmiane, Post-dia- 
sto'Uo, Physiol , following the diastole or dilatation 
of the heart in beating. Fost-dioro tio, following 
the dicrotic wave of the pulse. Post-disru’ptlon, 
subsequent to the Disiiuptiok of the Ch. of Scot- 
land and formation of the Free Ch. in 1843. Post- 
embryonal, Post-embryomic, subsequent to the 
embiyomc stage of life or growth. Fost-fe'brlle, 
Path., occurring after an attack of fever. Fost- 
hemlpls'gio, Path., following an attack of hemi- 
plegia or paralysis of one side. Post-hypno tio 
(see quot. 1903). fPostlapsaTiaii, Theol, Ohs. 
=a iNFBALAPSABIAir Or SuBIiAPSABIAN. POBt- 

mo'rtuary, occuriing, or relating to what may 
occur, after (some one's) death, post-mortem. 
Post-mu ndane [L. mundus world], subsequent 
to tins present world Post-neuri tic, Path, 
following an attack of nenrilis. Fost-XTicemo, 
Ch Hist , subsequent in date to the first Nicene 
Council (A. D. 325) ; also as sh» a Post-Nicene 
writer. Post-o'perative, occurring aftci a surgical 
operalion. Post-partu*rleut, Path. '{cf. PARia- 
BIENP 3], occurring after parturition. Post- 

Pura'silo, subsequent to or later than the date of the 
Pui anas, Fo8t-Ba*pha6lite applied to schools 
of painting subsequent to the time of Raphael (died 
1520) ; cf. Fbe-Raphaelite FoBt-remoi>e,more 
remote in subsequent time or order • ^fitpre-i emote, 
Pbe- B. I. Post-Bo man, subsequent to the 
Roman period, Post-systo'lio, following the 
systole of the heart. Post-te‘mpoxary nonce-wd. 
[after contemporayy\ later than the time of the 
actual events ; subsequent in date. Po8t-to*nic [see 
ToNio], following the accented syllable, Post- 
tsaumatio, Path [Gr. rpaD^a w'ound], occurring 
after a wound. Post-tride*ntine [see Teiden- 
tjnb], subsequent to the Council of 'I'rent. Post- 
tu'SBlo [irrcg. f. L. Uissis cough ; see-io], occurring 
after a cough. Post-va'ccinal, occurring after 
vaccination. PoBt-va’xioloid, Paih , ? occurring 
after a varioloid ei uption. Post- Vedlo (-vtf i'dilc ), 
subsequent to or later than the Rig-Veda. See also 
PoST-OltUVTAL, -EXIIilAN, -GlACiVL, -GB.VDUATE, 
-NATAL, -TBANDIAL, etc. 

c. Rarely With sbs , forming sbs,, as t 3 Po‘st-noon 
Qhs», afternoon ; Post-fine, Post term, etc. 

1877 Dawson Orig IForld vi 136 The geologist finds no 
trace of <^posL-Adanuc creation. 1901 E L. Hicics Man 
Gyk IJisi /af«//A(ed 2)Pief,An indifierence to * 1101 . 1 - 
Alcxandnne studies too conimioa amongst Buctsh scholars. 
x88z Eaurak Early Chr, I, 212 note. Showing a *post-. 
Apostolic date, 1883-3 Schajps EncycU Relig* Kaev/l I 
493 Immediately afeei the *post apostolical age 1893 
J Kioo Morality 4 324 The *post ascensuon 

activity of Chiist 1903 H D RollestonDw Lwer 
The patient passes into what may he spoken of as a *poiit- 
abcitw stage, 1840 G. S. Faber Prim, Docir. Regen> iv 
li 333 Widi respect to *postbaptismal declarations, x88a 
Farrar Early Chr I 335 The ruthless dogma that there 
18 no forgiveness for post-baptismal sin x88a-3 Schuifs 
EficycL Relig Knowl III, 2184 The first *post bibucal 
author to mention Simon is Hegesippus. 1791 Cowpbr 
Let to y Nevjton 22 July, All my *post-breakfast time 
must be given to poetry, 1879 J, Jacobs m i^ih Cefit. 
Sept, 490 The analogous , Triune Deity of *post* 13 uddhistic 
Drahmauism. 187s Croll Climate tfM', xx. 34s The longer 
we suppose the pre*Cambnan penods to have been, the 
shorter must we suppose the *post*Cambrian to be, xSoq 
J Stalker Chrisiology of Jesus 35 The forms in which 
the words of Jesus appear in the earliest *posccanonxcal 
literature. 1874 Mivart in ConUmp. Rev* Oct 782 If ^post- 
cartesian philosophy has been so wanting in positive results. 
X8148 Q. J. Ruxtoh in Blackw* Mag* I 2 CIV. 430 Augustin 
..was enjoying a *post coenal smoke, 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq* 4 Merck. II, 11. 48 In the course of their po8t*cttnal 
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talk 1899 AllbuU's Sysi Med VII 854 *Postchoieic 
paralysis is sometimes well-marked Pi/slv Lect, 

Darnel ix 342 Literature, . collected in *post Christian 
times by the Sassanidae, 1833 Alison Htsi* Europe (1849) 
III xvii. 50s After every session they [the Polish electoisj 
held what were called *post-comitial diets, the object of 
which was to bring him to account for the vote he had 
given on every occasion. 1780 Bentham Peine Legt^l. 
xviii, § 39 note. By the terms connubial and *post-connubial 
all I mean is the mere physical union 1893 in ^ Soc 
Lex x88o Sat Rev 3 Apr. 439/2 Cities are lie seats of 
*post cpnquestal bishoprics, xpoi Lanciani in AtJieimum 
27 Julyx32/i In other baptistenesofthe *post-Conatantinian 
age. X89X Riddles of Sphinx The ’^ost-cosmic condi- 
tion and end of the world-pi ocess xBSo GCNTiirK Fishes 2 1 
Living and *post-cretacean forms xSgo J MARTiunAU 
Seat Authority in Relig 11 i. 138 The *post-decretal unity 
seems indisputable 1893 Syd* Soc Lex , "^Postdiastolic* 
Ihd, *Postdtcrotic a seconUaiy lecoil wave some- 
times present, following on the Diciotic wave of the pulse. 
X897 Allbuit's Syst Med lY 859 *Post diphtheritic anass- 
thesia tends to disappear m the coarse of five or si x weeks. 
x88qN KuRn/nehiietyvm (ed a) 138 Though the offspring 
of the paternal pre disease period showed no tendency of the 
kind, the pateinal *post disease child or children could only 
with constant supervision be kept from strong drink as soon 
as they began to crawl, 1906 Daily Chron 16 Oct 3/3 The 
men and women this preacher-poet knew in his pews m 
the old *posL-disruption years xZtiylAsutxx Reinut Opera 
35 Less relished than the *post-Ea5ter entertainment, 1883 
PtaipQT^s Mag Jan, 304/3 This most delightful of the 
*post.Elizabethan poets 1893 Tuckev tr HntscheEs 
Avtphwxus 151 The perforation falls under the *post- 
embiyonal period of development 1893 Cambr, Nat Hist, 
V 154 *Post embryonic development, or change of form 
of this kind, IS called metamoiphosis. X903 Mvcrs Humatt 
Personality I 316 As the popular phrase is, the *post- 
epileptic patient 'was not himself, 1903 Dasly Chron. 
3 June 6/3 In a post-epileptic state, unconscious of lier 
acts— a sleM-walUng condition. 1899 A llbutt’s Sysi* Med* 
VIII. 333 Obseived in *post epileptifoim paralysis, 1894 
Geol Mag Oct 449 It appeals th'it there has been a *post- 
erosion subsidence to an amount from 8,000 to X2/x>o feet, 
carrying down the Antillean plains to foim the present 
sea basins 1874 Bucknii l & Tukc Psych Med* (ed 3) 
376 A prolongaiion of the deliiium when the fever has 
subsided, intended by the teim '*Post-Febiile Insanity’, 
1897 AUbtUi's Syst Med II X49 The diagnosis of scailet 
fever m the post-febnle stage 1897 Trans Amer Pedt- 
aiitc Soc IX 158 An undoubted example of *post- 
hemipkgic tieinor 1897 AUhietCs Syst* Med 11 887 
bciatica, *post herpetic and other neuralgias 1846 Grdte 
Greece i xvui II 17 The *?o5t-Honieric legends are adapted 
to a population classified quite differently, 1890 Q Rez^ 
July 25s Even '‘posthypnotic suggestion, was known xgoa 
AIycbs // uman Personality I, Gloss., Post-kypnohe Used 
of a suggestion given duiing the hypnotic trance, but 
intended to operate after that tiance has ceased 1898 
Allbnifs Sysi Med. V 294 Aiesnlt of the *post-influenral 
exhaustion of the nervous centres xooo Pilot 3 Nov 
519/2 The constructive a prion *post-Kantiaii philosophy 
or the great German speculative thinkers of eighty 5 ears 
ago, X733 NrAL//Mf Punt II, 32s The high mysteries 
of Ante- and *Post-Lap&aiiandoctnnes. iSgr G S. Faber 
Many Mansions 6 The principle of intellectuality does not 
seem to have at all entered into the theory of our inediseval 
or *poatmedi«Bval Swlrophela 190a Miss E. Spcakman in 
Oztiem Coll Hist Ess S7 A gieat post-medigeval move- 
ment, the active monasticism of the Counter-Refoimation 
1893 Chicago Advance 9 Mar., He had given no one cause 
for *post mortuary expectations. x88a-3 Schajf^s EncycU 
Relig* JCnoviL III. 1791 *Post-Mosaic events and customs, 
1864 Realm 18 May 5 The speculative gentlemen who in 
mythical times Iratibterred their *post-mundane future to 
Mephistopheles in exchange for immediate enjoyment. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, Pied VII, 3B3 Total loss of vision 
dependent on ^ost-neurilic atrophy ryao Waterland 
Vtnd* Christ's Dw* 11 26 The ♦Post-Nicene Fatheis Atha- 
nasius, Basil, &c. x686 Goad Celest Bodies i* xv 96 At 
other hours of the Ante-Noon, and *Post-Noon more espe- 
cially a x866 J, Grote Exam Uhhi Philos xxi (1870) 
346 The *postohservaUonal simplicity of Copeinicus and 
Newton x8o8 Allbutt’s Syst, Med* V 309 In the first 
flush of that *post-opetative quiescence that we all so well 
recognise as a characteristic of nervous ailments. 1900 
Lancet ao Oct. 1x52/2 A typical instance of post operative 
hsematemesis. 1863 M Arnold Ess Cnt. vi. (1875) 252 
The new, real, immense, ^post^pagan woild. i^'jgStGeoige s 
IJosp Rep* IX 464 Cases of ^ost parturient ansemia, 1883 
E Hatck in Encycl Brit XVIII 4 * 7 /* In and 

the piobably *post-Paulme epistles the apocalyptic elements 
are rare 1896 J, MacN bill Spirit Pilled Life xiu, We live 
in *post Pentecostal days 1% A Nutt Voy B^t I 247 
The *post-Prophetic phase of Judaism x8da hrliis. Speid 
Last Yeaisjnd 192 Among the *post-Pm ante religionists 
of India, 1899 Hobson Rmhn 27 The gieat masters of 
the *post Raphaehte schools in Italy and in England. 1870 
AiJwmum 23 Apr. 543/3 In ♦post-Reformation tunes the 
‘ prophecies ’ kept the souls . of men m continual imtation 
xpoa B Kidd tVesi, Ctviltz ix. 3x5 'The various tendencies 
within the post-Reformation development 1837-8 S^rs 
A than iv. 37 The *post resuriection period. 1884 Chr* 
Comneiv. it Dec 112/5 The few weeks of our Lord’s post- 
resunection life 18x4 Jefferson JYrit ^830) IV. 243 Our 
*post-i evolutionary youth are born under happier stars than 
you and I were, 1863 Lubbock Preh* Times 51 Referring 
It to *post Roman times. x8ao R Munho Preh Scot ix 
35 1 Many of them were utilised in post-Roman times 1897 
Allbuih Syst Med IV. 73s *Post*scarIatinaI diphtheria 
usually occurs at a late period of convalescence 1882-3 
lichaj^s Encycl Reltg Knawl* 11 . 1160 In the *post- 
... . . — .L. neighbourhood of the 


Rep* IX. 159 The first sound forcible, and followed by a 
loud murmur (*post'Systolic), which culimnated at the apex. 
X859 Bp. Walton Constd* Considered 113 Collected by the 
*post-taImudicaI rabbins out of several anaent Copies. 
tooe xgth Cefd* Jan. 63 That revelation through the fallible 
media of dead languages and *posUemporary chronicle 
X885 P- MRysR m Encycl. Brit* XIX. 86q/i In French the 


first of the two *post tonic vowels of a Laf. proparoxytone 
always disappears , rii Prov. it tends to be preserved. 1904 
Bni* Med Jml 15 Oct, 965 The ^posWraumatic disoniers 
of the cerebro spinal system 1843 J H. Newman Ess 
Deieloj^n,-i%i Noram I awaie that *Post-tridcn tine writers 
deny that the whole Catholic faith miyr be pro\ed from 
benpture, 1896 Allbuit's hysi. Med I 206 *Post-tussic 
suction IS another highly significant sign, 1897 Ihul. 11. 
582 The nature, extent, and variety of *post vaccinal erup- 
tions 1879 Si George's Hasp ReP* IX 526 An example 
of *post-vanoloid ulceration 1895 Daily Newsio June 6/2 
The *Post-Vedic 01 Brahmanic period. 

2 Relating to locality ; Behind, situated at 
the back^ of, posterior to. In many adjs. (raiely 
sbs.), chiefly Anat. and Zool*, indicating parts or 
organs situated behind (more rarely, in the hinder 
part of) other parts or organs ; as Postaceta bnlar, 
behind the acetabulum or socket of the hip-bone. 
Postallanto ic, behind the allantois, Posta iclsH, 
behind the anus. Postante'niial, behind the 
anlennoQ Postavyte nold, ‘ behind the arytenoid 
caitilage or cartilages’ (Syd* Soc. Lex.)* Post- 
an'ditory, behind the auditoiy nerve or chamber. 
Postbraohial (-br^kial), situated on the back 
of the brachium or upper arm : applied to a set 
of muscles. Poshbiraiiahlal (-brse’qkial) [see 
BBANoarA], behind the gills, or a giU. Post- 
oaacal (-sJkal), behind or beyond the csecum. 
Postealca'seal, behind the calcaneum * applied 
to a lobe of the interfemoral membrane in bats. 
Postcentral, behind the centre’ applied to a 
convolution of the brain, also called the posterior 
central coiwolution* Postcepha’Uo, behind or 
posterior to the head: applied to segments of 
arthropods PoBtcercbc’Uar, in the hinder part 
of the cerebellum. Postoe’rebral, (a) behind the 
cerebrum or brain ; (^) in the hinder part of the 
cerebrum. Postcolume liar, behind the columella 
(Columella 4), Fostco'xal, behmd the coxa or 
coxae. Postcru’oiate, behind the cniciate hssure 
of the cerebrum. Posten bltad [see Cubit], be- 
hmd, or on the back of, the fore-arm. Postdentad 
[see Dental], behind the teeth; in Phonetics 
applied to a consonant pronounced by placing the 
tongue against the gum or palate just behind the 
teeth. PoBtdi’gital, behind the digits or toes. 
Poste’thiinold, behind the ethmoid bone. Post- 
fe moral, situated behind the femur or thigh 
Postgemltad, behind the genital pores. Post- 
glcnold, behind the glenoid cavity : applied to 
a pi ocess of the temporal hone (elhpi* as sb.) : also 
Postglenol'dal. Fosthumcral (-hi/I’meral), 
behind the humerus or upper arm, or the humeri 
in insects, (cf. Humeral A. i, 3). FostisoMal 
f-i*skial), behind the ischium. Fostmeatal 
(-nuV^'tal) [irreg, for ^postmeatual \ cf, Meatal, 
and see Meatub], behind a meatus or opening of 
the body. Postme dian, behind the median line 
or plane of the body. Postna sal, behind the nose 
or nasal cavity. PostoBSopHa'geal, behind the 
oesophagus. Posto livary,belimd the olivary body, 
PostpaTatal, behmd the palate or palatal bones ; 
applied to one of the pteiygoid bones in certain 
reptiles (also elUpt* as . also Fcstpa'latine. 
Fostpari etal, applied to certain plates behind the 
parietal plates m the head of a serpent (also elhpt 
as sb^, Postpe’tiole sh , an abdominal segment in 
an insect immediately behmd the petiole (Petiole 
2). Postpharyngeal, behind the pharynx. FosU 
plttt’ltary, 'situated posterior to the pituitary 
body* (Syd. Soc* Lex,)* Postpo ntile, behind 
the pons Varolii (PoNS 2). Postrhl’nal [Gr. piv- 
nos^, behind the xiO^(—posinasal), or behind 
the olfactoiy lobe of the brain. Postrola ndlo, 
behind the Rolandic fissure of the cerebrum, 
Postro’stral, behind the rostrum of a crustacean. 
Postsa oral, behmd the sacrum or sacral vertebrie. 
Postaca pnlar, situated behmd or below the 
spine of the scapula or shoulder-blade, as in 
postscapular fossa* Postste*rnal, behind the 
sternum or breast-bone. Poststl gmatal, in an 
insect, behind tlie stigmata or breathing pores. 
Postsy Ivian, behind the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum. Post-ti’lbial, behind, or on the hinder 
part of, the tibia. Post-tyxnpa nio, behind the 
tympanic bone: applied to a bone, and a process 
of bone, in some Carnivora ; also ^ sb ^ posU 
tympanic hone or process* Postu’mbonal, behind 
the umbo of a molluscon shell. Postu'terind, 
situated behmd the uterus. Also Postlihinaby, 
-OOUXAB, -ORBITAL, etC. 

1866 Owen Anat, Vert* IT. 34 [The ilium in birds] diflets 
in the proportions of the pre acetabular and ^post*acetabular 
extensions, and in the degree of divergence of the latter 
from the saaum. X904 Brti* Med* Jrnl, 17 Dec. 163a The 
hind gut and its continuation— the *post*a[lantoic gut— ate 
now without any communication with the exterior. t888 
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POSTAL. 


Rolleston & jACKbON Amm Life 33s Ihere is generally 
bald to be a *post*anal section of the arclienteron in Verte- 
brata which communicates by a neur-entenc canal with the 
neural tube. 1897 AIl6uii*s Sjfsi^ Med^ II 1034 The num- 
ber and arrangement of the four pairs of pre-anal and 
three pairs of post-anal papill® on the tail of the male 
1^5 Cmnbr. Nat Hist V 193 This structure (the pro- 
stemmate}/ is said by Sir John Lubbock to be present in 
some of the Lipunds that have no ocellii and he there- 
fore prefers to speak of it as the ‘’'post antennar organ. 
1870 Rolleston Aidm Life 8 The ''post-auditory pro- 
cess of the squamosal. 1875 Huxley & Mautin Bum 
JStoL (1877) 190 The Post-auditory nerves 1888 J Beard 
in Q. yrnL Microsc Se 179 This view I must now also 
extend to the praebranchjai and the sensory part of each 
^postbrancliial nerve i86x Hulme tr. Moquin^Tandon n 
I. 44 The intestine is divided into the small intestine or 
antecaccal) and into the large intestine or *postcaecal. x^o 
Billings Med Dict^ ^Postcentral canvohtUon x8^ 
Atihftt's Sj'st Med VII 310 The ascending parietal or 
post-central convolution. X895 Syd Soc, Ltx,^ *Past 
cephalic, posterior to the head or cephalic segment 1900 
MiALt « Hammosid Hat leauvi Fly u. ?« hi a larva of one 
of the larger species of Chironomus me heart lies in the 
eleventh post-cephalic segment, X885 Wilder id finl 
Nervous Dts. XII. 349 Cerebellaris posterior English 
paronym. *PostcereheUar x88a Athensewn 14 Jan 60/2 
Not . .fi om the archicerebrum, but from the cords connecting 
this with the first *postcerebral ganglion 1885 Wilder 
(as above) XI I 349 Cei ebralis posterior English paronj m 
Postcerebrak 1880 Watson in fr/iL Lttm, Sac,, Zoal XV 
No, 82. gt Leamng only a central depression and a *£ 0 * 51 - 
cotumellar furrow X885 Ahenisi ijf Neural VI 9 That 
part of the cerebral cortex which corresponds to the *post- 
cruciate convolution 1903 KjcDERQViSTin P/itl, Sac, Trans 
107 The Pewsey I is also of two kinds; one is divided and 
*post dental, me other has become 0 1B91 Flower & 

Lydfkker Mammalia ii. la The *post-digital gland of the 
Rhinoceros 18^0 Flower Osteal Mcwimaba-x. 136 The 
Orang agrees with Man in wanting this^postethmoid union 
of the frontals 1854 Owen Skel ^ Teeth m Orfs Czrc Sc 
I Nat 235 The ’^postglenoid process in the horse is 
less developed than m the tapir. 1871 Huxley AnaU Ver^ 
iehr, Amm viii 361 T he squamosal [of the rhinoceros) sends 
down an immense *p^ost-glenoidal process 1895 Mivart in 
Prac Zool Sac 373 The postaxial margin of the *|MstmeataI 
lamella, X897 Aubutt's liyst Med. IV 714 *Post-nasal 
adenoid hypertrophy is a disease of early xnildhood 1896 
Nomend Dts. 133 ^Post-pharyngeal abscess. 1897 Trans. 
Amer^ Pediainc Soc IX 17s Extending from high up in 
the post-pharyngeal wall downwards four and a half inches 
as far as the fourth nb 1885 Wilder (as above) XII 351 
Owen’s prior name 15 baitrhtnal, the name employed uy 
me xs^^trhtual xgoiMumeysMa^g^^Z^lV 8oi/sShe 
had a spell of sneezing, and the bullet dropped out into the 

E jstrbinal cavity, 1853 Dana Crust 1 114 *Post-rostraI 
nglh about equal to greatest breadth xBm A llhuit's Syst 
Med, VI. 72 It might be suspected from the intensity and 
superficialness of *^t-sternal pain with tenderness. 1898 
Cockerell in Proc Acad Nat Set Phtlad, 30 It may 
have the portion below the stigma (aubstigmatal) longer 
than that beyond (’'poststigmatal); but usually they are 
about equal or the latter is longer x86B Owen Anai, 
Vertebr. HI 125 A ‘ *postsylvian fissure .is added. 1854 
— Shel* ^ Teeth in Ords Cite Sc I Oig- Nat, 236 
A well developed *post tympanic process X87X Huxley 
Anai. Vertebr, Amm, viii 368 [In the pi^] thfe post tym- 
panic IS dosdy appressed to the post-glenoidal process 

Fostabdomen (piJ^stisebd^u men). [Post- 
A. 2 ] The posterior part of the abdomen , esf 
in insects, Crustacea, or other invertebrates, the 
portion posterior to the abdominal cavity Hence 
IPoBtabdo'minal a., of or pertaining to the post- 
abdomen, 

1843 Brande Did Sci , etc,, Past aidomen^ the name 
applied by Latreille to the five posterior segments of the 
abdomen of Hexapod insecti; and to the tail of Ouata- 
ceans, which consists of analogous but moie numerous seg- 
ments 1870 Rollestom a mm Life 108 llie post abdominal 
region 2871 T R, Jones Amm Kmgd (ed. 4) 526 In all 
the Polyclinmn group it [the ovarium) is lodged in the post- 
abdomen 

Po‘ stable, a, [f. Post -abIiB,] 

Capable of being posted. 

[In the quotation from Mountague cited in Todd and later 
Diets. * postable* is corrected m the Errata to ‘ poi table * ) 

Poat-adt • see Post- A. i b. Postaoetabular, 
Post-Adamio : see Post- B 3 , i b. 

Fostagfe^ (p^'stedg), [f. Post r^.2 + -age.] 
I. Of letters, etc. 

1. The carnage or conveyance of letters, etc., by 
post Now rare 

1^90 Acfi Privy Council XIX 164 Sir John Norrets, 
knight, hath made suit unto us to have certem allow- 
auiices for howsrent, howshold stuff, postage and for tians- 
portacion booth in his going and coming [to Ireland) X609 
Bp W. Birlow Anew, Nameless Catk 5 Who weekely 
spends fine or six Crownes for postage of letters onely 
16x7 1 ” Crt ^ Times fas I (1849) I 465 These httle 
pamphlets I send you for that they be of so easy postage 
x 6 S 3 Coiencil State XVI 458 In the mannageing of 
the business of the postage of Letters 2693 Nevi Tlampsh, 
Prav Papers (1868) II 100 How much a Letter [you will 
be pleased to allow] for postage of a single Letter from 
Fiscataqua to Boston 

+ 2 The postal service generally ; a postal service 
between particular points. Obs 
ifiSo ^rttis Ho Comm 21 Mar 385 By direction and 
authority of the Parliament,! erected postages for the service 
of the State 1657 Ibid 28 Miw 553/1 An Act for the Settling 
the Postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 1707 
Chamberlayne Pres St Bng- in, (etd aa) 442 The Post- 
master-Genera! hath annex'd, and appropriated the Market- 
Towns of England so well to the respective Postages, that 
there is no considerable Market-Town, but hath an easie and 
ceitain Conveyance for the Letters thereof, to and fiom the 


said grand Office [in London] 1749 W Douglas Summaty 
I 466 Fiom PitK:ataqua or Portsmouth, to Philadelphia, is a 
regular postage 1779 Hervey Naval Hist, II. 201 In the 
year 1653 tlie postage m England, Scotland, and li eland, 
was farmed for ten thousand pounds yearly 
3 The amount chaiged for carrying a letter or 
postal paclcet; originally, that paid to a post 
messenger ; hence, the charge made by the post- 
office department for the conveyance of a letter 
or packet, now usually prepaid by means of a 
Postage stamp or stamps 
i6s4 Gayton Pleas, Notes iii. viii 119 For want of leady 
money, they scor’d upon his back, the postage. 1656 fi nls 
Ho tomm 429/2 That the Post Letters, directed to the 
several Members of this House, be free from Postage, as 
formerly That the Letters of the several Membeis of 
this House tliat go to the several Parts of England, Scot- 
! land, and Ireland, be also free fiom Postage. x8 ^ T Nealb 
Patent m. Hist SujfollfMavs (1894) II 50 ^ State letters, 
which aie usually earned postage free heie m England 
X787 M. Cutler mZr/ 9 , etc (x88B) 1 374 lo forward the 
packets to Colonel Platt, as early as maybe, free of postage. 
1849 MACAULAv//frA Buf ui I 388 The postage increased 
in proportion to the weight of the packet 189X Phil Penny 
Pest Jubilee 31 The postage to Aberdeen from Edinburgh 
was m 1777 3« to Linlithgow xd 
II. Of passengeis 

+ 4 , Travelling by means of post hotses 5 posting; 
also tiansf, a rapid journey or passage. Obs, 

1603 in 13th Rep Hist MSS. Coniim App iv 127 The 
continuance thereof hath diawn with it from this poore 
town the postage and recourse of merchants travelling to 
the sea coast. TWe pray that it would please you to erect a 
postage here and recommend unto you James Apleion, to 
be the postmaster. 1637-77 Felt ham Resolves it, Ivii, 277 
All the transient pleasures that we fondly smack after m 
this postage of life m this world x8o8 Cobbeit's JVhly 
Pol Reg Xin No.2S 968 The refusal of a licence [by] the 
magistrates, to any innkeeper raising the price of postage, 
tb The charge for hire of a post-horse. Obs 
x66o Act 12 Chas IT, c 35 §s Thiee pence, for each 
Hoises hire or postage for every English mile. 

t6, A station at which horses are changed; 
a posting house. Obs 1603 [see sense 4). 

ni. 6. attrib and Comb : postage-book * see 
quot. j postage currency, a paper currency of de- 
nominations less than a dollar, bearing a design 
composed of one or more postage stamps, issued 
in the U. S m 1862, lo take the place of actual 
postage stamps, which had for some time been used 
instead of silver coins, when these became scarce 
during the Civil War . also called PosTAl. currency; 
postage envelope, see quot., postage label, 
early official name for a POSTAGE STAMP ; so post- 
age label stamp 

2858 SiMMONos Diet, Trade, ^Postage booh, a memoran- 
dum-book in an office of postal expenditure x86x Inscnp^ 
tion on V,S ^ cents hill, *PostageCurrency, Furnished only 
by the Assistant Treasurers and designated Depositaries of 
the US US Postage, Five Cents. Back Act approved 
July X7, 1862 1863 u, S Siai c. 73 §4 Be it further 

enacted, That in heu of postage stamps for fractional 
currency, and of fractional notes, commonly called postage 
currency, the Secretary of the Treasury' may issue frac- 
tional notes of Jike amounts 1889 Century Did, s.v. 
Currency, [On July 17, 186a], Congress authomedan issue 
of circulating notes called postage currency, imitating m 
style the stamps that had previously been used at great 
inconvenience, m denominations of 5, 10, 35, and 50 cents 
These were supeiseded by thefiactional currency authorized 
March 3d, 1863, in denominations of 3. 5. 15, 25, and 50 cents 
i860 Mwrafs London 57 (Hoppe) Others [presses) are 
employed in stamping the embossed medallion of the Queen 
on ^postage envelopes 1853 (hile) Report from the Select 
Committee on ^Postage Label Stamps, .Minutes of Evi- 
dence Jbtd, i Are you [H Archer] the Inventor and 
Patentee of a plan for neiforating the sheets of Postage 
Labels, so as to effect their instant sejiaration without the 
aid of any cutting instrument? Ibtd ao To engrave, piint, 
gum, and perforate the postage label stamps. Ibia, For 
engraving, printing, and gumming the postage label sheets 
Postage 2 (pfiu stedg). rare, [f Post + 
-AOE,] The mooring of ships to posts in a harbour ; 
the dues charged for this 

1868 Rep Trial in Exeter Plymouth Gas 23 Mar , 
Nothing more than postage was paid There were thiee 
posts as shown m the map of 1738, and three or more posts 
along the Failor, which had now been removed, but to 
which ships were moored 

Po stage sta*mp. [f. Postage i + Stamp sb ] 
An official stamp, either a stamp embossed on an 
envelope or impressed on a card or wrapper, or' 
else (now usually) a small adhesive label having a 
specified face-value (in Great Biilain up- 

ward), and beaiing a design of a certain pattern 
and colour appropriated to its value, sold by or 
on behalf of the Post Office, to be affixed to any 
letter or packet sent by post, as a means of prepay- 
ment of postage, and as evidence of such payment. 

The design is generally the head of the {Sovereign or 
Ruler (whence in Great Britain the early popular appella- 
tion Queen's head ’), 01 the national arms or cmblemB, but 
many countries use vauous symbolic or fanoful pictorial 
dwices, histoncal portraits, etc. 

The name stamp was originally applied to the marks 
stamped or impressed by the Post Office on letteis for 
various purposes, among others that of stating whether 
they were 'prepaid * unpaid ‘free partly paid, or paid 
by the twopenny or other post When adhesive labels and 
impressed envelopes were introduced in 1840, these took the 


place of the *paid ' or * prepaid * stamp, and appear to have 
been popularly called ‘ postage stamps ’ from the first 1 he 
official and more accurate name was fosiage label ; but the 
popular usage prevailed ,* by 1850 postage label stamp was 
xn official use, and fai^Wy postage stamp was acceptetf The 
actual stamps (Ger briefstempel) which continued to be 
impressed by the Post Office after 1840, to show the place 
and date of postage and arrival, and to obliteiate or deface 
the postage-label, are now usually distinguished as post- 
marks and oblite* ation-stamps or marks 
2840 'limes 5 May 6^4 Ibe Penny Postage Stamps 
The Lords of the Tieasury having iiNed the 6th of Elay 
next for the issue of postage stamps 1847 in Rep Set 
Comm Postage Label Stamps (1852) 1 Tlie matlune 
[Archer'b] appears to be a very clever and useful inven- 
tion, we aie thoioughly convinced that postage stamps 
separated by it, having jagged edges, will adhere to letters 
far better than those cut from the sheets by knives or 
scissors. *853 Ibid 2 Mr. Bokenham told me . he was very 
desirous about the sticking of the postage stamps to tlie 
letters, as there were upwards of 400 found daily lon<;e in 
the bags a xSda G H Lewes Let, to Parker (in Pear- 
sotls 76th Caial, (2894) 39), I have read Fraser, and having 
read it must keep it and enclose postage stamps. x86r 
Boston hven. Ttanscr 20 July 2/1 Postage stamps have 
come evtensively into public u«ie during the present scarcity 
of silver com They are issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ments of eight values. [x86a b P Ciiasf Rep Sei, IT .S 
Tieas 4 Dec. 28 It was soon discovered that stamps pre- 
pared for jpostage uses were not adapted to the purposes of 
currency.) 2862 M Blair Rep Postmaster Gen, U, S 
I Dec. 133 The issue of * postage cuirency’ by the Treasury 
Department will doubtless soon displace postage stamp.s 
from ciiculation. 1897 0 Firth Postage Stamps 3 Every- 
one IS avvaie of the purpose of a postage stamp, viz to 
prepay postage, and to serve as an indication that the proper 
amount has been paid. 2907 Post OfSce Guide Jan 239 
Embossed or impressed postage stamps cut out of envelopes, 

J iost cards, letter-cards, newspaper wrappers, or telegram 
dims may be used as adhesive stamps in payment of 
postage 

b. atlnb. and Comb , as pesfag’e-statnp damper^ 
stzCy stahstus^ system; esp, connected wilh the 
collecting of postage stamps as the objects of 
philatelic interest, as posiage-siamp collectings col- 
lections collectors dealers etc . ; postage-stamp albums 
catalogie\ postage-stamp currency (U. S.) 
postage currency , see Postage 1 6 
1853 Rep, Set, Comm, Postage Label Stamps 2 The effi- 
cient working of the postage-stamp system. 2863 Beston 
Even, Ttanscr, i Aug. 3/3 The Fostmu'^ter General and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue have approved of the 
specimens of the postage stamp currency, which will be for 
five, ten, twenty-five and fifty cents. 2863 {title) Postage 
stamp Collector's Album. 2889 Anthony s Photogr, Butt, 
n. 361 Postage stamp damper. 

Postal (ppi'stal), a (J/^) [a* Y, postals -ale 
(1836, ' la convention postale conclue et sign^e le 
30 mars entre la France et la Grande Bretagne*), 
f. pste Post sb!^ see -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the post , relating to the carriage of mails. 

18A3 Rep, SeU Comm on Postage 70 Postal treaties with 
all the countries in the world. ZK44 Pres Tyvso to Senate 
U S va Messages ofPresid (1697) IV. 315, I transmit to 
the Senate a postal convention between the United States 
and the Rraublic of New Granada, signed in the city of 
Bogota on the 6th of March last 2848 C1.0UGH Boihte tv 
235 Not for the will of the wisp . Have et en latest extensions 
adjusted a postal arrangement. 2885 Act 49 Vtci c. 58 
S 2 fa) ^Vithin the limit of the town postal delivery of that 
office 2903 Times 4 May xx Great bodies of men, such as 
postal servants or dockyard servants. 

b in spec, applications : postal oar, a railway 
car for the carriage of mails {U, .. 9 .) ; postal card 
[cf. F. carte posiate\ » Po.STCABn; postal 
clerk, a clerk in a travelling railway post office 
(C/'..9.); postal currency Postacse currency 
( U, « 9 .) ; postal guide, a handbook of information 
about the postal service; a post-office guide; 
postal note, in U,S*s an order issued by a post office 
for any required sum of less than five dollara payable 
at any other post office ; postal order, a form of 
money order issued by a post office of the United 
Kingdom , it dilTers from the psl-qffiee orders or 
original postal money order, in being for one of 
a number of fixed sums (from 6 d, to 21L), and 
in being payable at any post office ; postal union, 
a union of the governments of various countries for 
the regulation of international postage, entered into 
at Beme on 9 October, 1874; on i Feb* 1894, 
all countries of the world, excepting parts of Asia 
and Africa and certain islands, were included. 

1873 A^ew York Her, 24 Apr. xo/4 The ^Postal Car 
Problem . Postal C,ir and Alail Srrvlce on Railroads. 
287a Ad of Congress U. *S 8 7 »ne Stat. XVII. 304 The 
Postmaster-Genera! is authorirra and directed to furnish 
and issue to the public, with postage stampsimpressed upoh 
them, ' ^»jpostal cards *, manufactured of good stiff paper. 
2873 Chicago Tribune 27 Apr 4/1 Postal cards which have 
been used with great favor in Engbrnd and Canada for a 
long time, will be introduced in this country on the first of 
next month, 187a Ad ^Congress htox A VI 1.310 Every 
route agent, *po6tal cleric, or other carrier of the mail 
receive any mail-matter presented to him, if properly pre- 
paid by stamps. 2863 tVashin^pu Repnb&an 23 Aug, u/t 
Sp^eamens of the new *Posta] Currency were received xn 
thw aty this morning, „ they are now for sale in eschange 
fw speac. x 868 ^ M. Clamk in U, S, DoeumU, No, 134* 
The poM omexeg was the first gorvemment jssno wfire- 
senung fr^tokud pM of a doDir, and was oooimenccd In 
August 1863, and dosed m April t 8^ s88t WIdUiktYt 



POST ALONE. 


POST-CTOACH. 


Almanack 1882, 36^1 ^^Postal Money Orders ti88o Postal 
Money Notes]. Unlike poikt office orders, they aie issued 
for fixed sums 1883 Postal Telegr ^ Ttkpkomc Gaz.. 
Would It not be well if the newer issue were styled ' ^postal 
notes', as in common parlanceS ‘Post-office order^ and 
* '‘postal order *are too much alike in sound. 1899 
A'lwr 23 June 8/s Judge Emden said that he had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that a postal order 
was not a negotiable m>t» ument 1875 {luscriptton) Foreign 
Post Card for^ countries included in the ^Postal Union 
One Penny Farthing. X876 Bnt Postal Guide i Jan , 
List of countries comprised in the Postal Union. 

B. as sh. a U. S, coUoq. ' 6 \iQx\iox postal card \ 
also for postal mte {Cent, Diet 1890), b, Shoit 
for postal cart postal (1. e. mail) t? atn, 

1871 W. Drysdale Let , I have alieady, by postal, . ac- 
knowledged receipt of your late favour 18^ Anthony's 
Pfioio^r Suit II. 193 To furnish the secretary with postals 
to notify the members and the press of the date of meeting. 
1891 Ann, Rep Posim,*Gen Washington 583, 2 daily lines 
of 50-foot postals [postal railway canuges] superseduig 
2 lines of qo foot. xgo6 The Missionary (U S.) June 249/1 
The circular lettei, with return postal, sent out the miadle 
of April. 

Fostallantoio: see Post- B 2. 
tPost alo']Le« odv Ohs. [f. Post sh^ 4- 
Alokb!. (app. s standing alone like a post.)] 
Entirely or quite alone. (Very common in i6th c ) 
*S *4 Q* Mary of Frakck Let Hon VIII in Elhs Ong, 
L^t, Ser. I L xi6 Now am I left pObt a lone in effect 
^1533 Frith Answ More (1548) Fj, I date not lett him 
stor^ post alone, least ye dtspise him. 1543 Grafton Contn, 
Harding\iifYJ^% Henry taryed poste alone in the bishoppes 
paleyce besyde Powles. X567 Golding Ovids Met viii. 
(1593) 187 He left her post ^one Upon the shore 16x9 
Hipron Whs I. 28 To be m a manner poast alone, like a 
pellicait in the wildernesse, or as an owle in the desart 
Fostameut (p^a'btamect). Arch, rare (Also 
8 poatment ) [ad. It. postameniOf f. postare lo 
post^ posta situation, placing, setting; whence also 
Uer. etc. postament^ A pedestal, a base ; also, a 
framing,, mounting, or moulding around a bas- 
relief, large cameo, or the like. 

1738 [G Smith] Curious Relations II 392 All these 
Pyramids were railed m with Bannisters, on the Postments 
of every other were put Pots with Orange-Trees xBso 
LmcH tr C O. Milllef^s Anc. § 191 (ed 2) 174 Insu- 
lated pedestals of columns (stylobates) which arose from 
continuous postaments (stereobates). 

Fostanal, -antennal, -arytenoid, -audi- 
tory • see Post- B 2 ; Post-angel : Post sh.^ 
13 ; Poat-apostolic Post- B. i. 
t Po’state. Ohs Aphetic foim of Apostate 
1387 larviSA Higden (Rolls) VIII, 3x5 And postataes 
and evel doets he favored stronghche. 1483 Caxion Cato 
G viij, Euery one sholde say that ye were a poatate. 

t Fosta'tioui. Ohs. rare'^K [f. L post after 
+ -ATIOF.] The placing of one thing after another. 
1807 Schol Dhc. agsi AniicJtr I 11 95 The postaiion of 
the wine doth not preiudice it, therefore the postponing of 
the Crosse doth not preiudice it neither. 

Fost*a*xiad, adv. {pep.) Anat. [f. as next 
+ -ad: cf. pEXTEiU),] In a post-axial direction 
(from) 

1895 Pros Zool Soc. 33X These two grooves are separated 
by a . . ndge (narrowing postaxiad) ihd. 373 The quadrate 
continues onwards postaxiad the dorsal margin of the 
zygoma, 

Fost-axial (pJasti® ksial), a. Amt. [f. L. 
post after + Axis, Axial.] Of, peitaimng to, or 
situated on that side of a limb (in vertebrates) 
which IS posterior to a line drawn at right angles 
to the body axis through the axis of the limb. 

xSya Mivart Rlem. Anat 37 And in beasts posterior, can 
be spoken of as post-axial. X875 Sir W. Turner in Bncycl 
Brit, I. 8ig/a (Juite recently the term prm axial has been 
introduced as equivalent to atlantal, and posUaxtal to sacral 
i86x Mivart Cat 95 The Ulna, or post-axial bone of the 
forearm, is longer than the humerus. 

Hence Fo8t-a*xlaILy adv., in a post-axial position 
or direction ; also as prep. (cf. Post-axiad), 

*872 Mivart Blem Anat, 39 Distinct vertebrae are 
developed both pre-axially ana post-axially to this strip. 
1893 Proe Zool Soc 331 These vertebrae continue on 
postaxially the sacral mass, narrowing as they proceed. 

Fo 8t-|}ag. [f* Post sh.^ + Bao sh^ A bag 
for carrying letteis and other postal matter ; a mail- 
bag ; Iransf. the number of letters, etc, delivered 
to or sent from any house or person. 

xBx3 Moore Posthe^2B4 The honour and delight of first 
ransacking the Post Bag. x83a Babbage Econ. Manuf 
xxviii. (ed. 3) 273 The Post-bag despatched every evening 
CO one of our largest cities, Bristol, usually we^hs less than 
a hundred pounds 1853 Macaulay Htsi, Eng xvi III. 
657 1883 J Martin Remtn. Old Haddington 227 Post-bags 
were earned on horseback fiom Edinburgh to London x8^ 

Bits 23 July 322/2 The Prince of Wales has the biggest 
post-bag of any of the Royalties. 

t Fo'st-barlc. Ohs. [f, Post + Bark 
s= Paokbt-boat. 

1599 [see Packet sb. x]. 1600 Mountjoy in Cal Doc. rel 
tret 121 'Ve find great lack of a post-bark to pass to and 
fro between Lough Foyle and Dublin, we have adventured 
to erect a passage boat for that purpose, at the rate of xo 4 
per mensem, as the other post-barks have. x6m Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. (1876) 26 Thc^whole business of the post harks 
referred back to the Irish Committee a i6s$ Ussher Ann. 
vl (1658) i6x Sending away neverthelesse a Post-barque to 
Athens, to let them know whftt hn 4 befallen himi 
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t Fost-bill. Ohs. [f. Post sh.^ + Bill j^.s] 

1 . See quots 

1847 Webster, Posidnll, a bill of letteis mailed by a post- 
master. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet Trade, Post-lnll, a post-office 
way-bill placed m the mail-bag, or given in charge of ihe 
guard or driver 1864 Webster, and in later Diets. 

2 Short for Bank Post Bill see Bank-bill 
1809 R LAMGroRD Introd. Tiade d Post Bills on the 
Bank of England, 

Fo'st-boat. [f Post 2 + boat ] A boat 
or ship engaged in the conveyance of the mails, 
esp. on a regular route at fixed times , a packet- 
boat, mail-boat, also, a boat which conveys tra- 
velleis between ceitain points; a stage-boat. 

x6oo Sir G Fenton m Ccd. Doc rel Irel 340, X await [at 
Holyhead] for a southerly wind, and a bark to put me over, 
the post boat being already m Ireland 1733 Hanway 
Trax (1762) I II. XVI 73 We found the place inhabited by 
some tartars, who ply on the river with open post boats 
1879 Bates Egyptian Bondi. II vi. 162 Thence by the post- 
boat on the canal to Poi t Said. 1897 Edtnh Rev, Oct. 455 
It IS sunset when one ai lives by the post-boat. 

+ Fo st-book Obs. [f. Post ® 1 8 -i- Book sh ] 
A book in whioh accounts are posted ; a ledger, 
X727-4Z Chambers Cycl, s v. Book, Zee^per, or Leger-Book, 
sometimes also called the great hook, and the ^sUbook, 
rti734 North Lives (1826) III. 163 Proposed a soit of 
po'it-Dook to be kept, in which the merchants should have 
their accounts 

Fo'st-book^. rare. [f. Post sh.^ + Book sh ] 
A book containing the regulations of a post-service. 

1763 Smollett Trtw (1:766) I viu 135 , 1 pulled out the 
post-book, and began to read the article which orders, that 
the traveller who comes fitst shall be first served. 
Post-box; see Post sb’^ 9, sb,^ 13. 

Fo'st-boy. [f Post sb.^ + Boy 

1 . A boy or man who rides post ; a letter-cainer. 

1588 Cal Bolder Papets I 320 Sum Skotes mett with 

the post boay of Morpett bycnanse and tooke away hxs 
horse and pakkett 1624 Rutland MSS (tgos) IV. 527 Paid 
to a post boy for a letter from my Lord, vj</, 1672 R Wild 
Declar Lib Come 4 , 1 suddenly heard the Post-boy blow 
his Horn near my Window. 1723 Inmd. Gas No 6137/3 
The Post Boy who was bringing the Gloucebter and Bristol 
Mails to London 2758 Johnson Idler No 49 P 13 A road 
through which ..the post-boy every day and night goes and 
returns, x88z Besant & Rice Chapi of Fleet II vi 122 
We heard the summons of the postboys horn, and Cicely 
piesently ran in with a letter in her hand 

2 . The postilion of a stage-coach, post-chaise, or 
hiied carnage; « Postilion 3. 

1707 Chamberlayne Pres. Si Eng. hi, (ed, 22) 443 If any 
Gentleman desure to nde Post Post Horses are alwa^^ in 
leadiness .only 3d is demanded for every English Mile: 
and, for every Stage, to the Post-Boy 46 for conducting, 
1733 Fielding 7 'om Thumb 11 v, Tho' they should fiy as 
swift as the gods, when they Ride on behind that post- 
boy, Opportunity. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarh. 1 1, Pay 
the postboy, and take the portmanteau. 1789 Cowper 
Giipin 230 Away went Gilpuu, and away Went postboy at 
his heels, The postboy's horse right glad to miss The lum- 
bering of the wheels 1833 Lyiton MyNottelxij xxxui. 
The post-boys cracked their whips, ana the wheels rolled 
away. 

PostbracMal, -branchial, -oasoal, -oalca- 
neal* see Post- B. 2 , Post-butt: Post 9 ; 
Post-oanonioal, etc. • Post- B i. 

Post captain : see Post 4 b. 

Fo'st-car. [f. Post sb.^ + Car A car 
for the conveyance of mails ; also, a car for the 
conveyance of travellers postmg 
1694 PcMN Trav (1714! 203 We immediately took a Posh, 
carr, and came next day about two 111 the afternoon to 
Cleve. xBxa Sir R, Wilson Fnv Diary (1861) 1 , 140 The 
boyaid .gave every aid, and a htt;]e car into tlie bargain 
for the soldiers, as being larger than the post cars 
Foatcard (pd^ stjkaid). [f. Post sb^ Cabd 
r^. 2 ] A pasteboard card of a regulation size, bear- 
ing a repiesentation of a postage stamp or an 
equivalent design, officially sold to be used for cor- 
respondence. Also, since i Sept. 1894, a blank, 
private, or unofficial card of the same dimensions 
{plank postcard) to be furmshed with an adhesive 
stamp for the proper amount of postage. 

The postcard issued m Great Britain x Oct. 1870 cost \d \ 
cards of higher prices from \d to 3<f« were issued iater 
for foreign correspondence (the first being the x\d card of 
1875),' since 1879 ffi® postcard rate for countries within 
the postal union has been xd. An equivalent rate for 
foreign correspondence is used m most other countriej,,* 
but for internal correspondence their rates differ Pictorial 
or Picture postcards are cards (usually blank) bearing a 
picture on the reverse side, the sending and collection of 
which hogau to become prevalent shortly before 1900. 

1870 Oct x {fnscriptiorisjc&t Card The address only to 
be wntten on this side. Halfpenny, x^oDameEuropds 
School 16 He wrote home to his mother, on the back of a 
halfpenny post card, so that all the letter carrieis might see 
how pious he was 1873 Punch 3 Feb. 51/2 He gets a post- 
card informing him that he is proposed to the House 1890 
Pall Mall Gas i Feb 2/3 The post-card was an Austrian 
invention, brought out in 1868, with a separate issue the 
following year for Hungary We adopted the plan m 1870. 
xte9 Picture post-card [see Picture sb 6 d], 1901 Daily 
iVFn/x 26 Mar sA Th® of the postcard first came to 
Dr Stephan, late German Postmaster-Geneial, who sub- 
mitted his plan of apostcard, which was rejected at the time, 
to a German Postal Congress m 1865. atinb. 1897 Wesim. 
Gas. 22 Feb, 3 /a Having adopted the custom of book-reten- 
tion by the post-card system 1899 Bad xo Aug. B/i They 
hftve supplied the market With a ^stgard ajbumt 


Post-caroohe, to -carrier; see Post sb.^ 12. 
Fost-cart (pAu'stikait) [f. Post sb.^ -f- 
Cart sh‘i A caz 1 122 which local mails are earned. 
Also attnb. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser n. (X863) 243 Here is the 
post-cart coming up the road at its most respectable rumble. 
1884 Manch. Exam 29 Nov 4/6 The trains aie all late, 
and the postcarts do not reach their destinations 1889 
Barrie Windoio m Thrums Z5Z Jainxe was to. .Come on to 
Thrums from Tilliedrum in the post-cait, 1906 Wesim 
Gas. 5 Apr. 7/1 An important post-cart service luns via 
Gieytown and Middle Drift into the native territories. 

FostcaTa (piz«stik^* va). Anat. [f Post- A. 2 
+ Cava for vena cava ] The inferior vena cava : 
so called as being behind or posterior in animals 
generally Plence PoBtca*val a. 

1866 [see Precaval] x88a Wilder & Gage A nai Technol. 
331 By Owen the two are designated as the postcaval and 
pixcaval veins We have veiituied to omit the z*F»a and 
to designate them as simply prxeava and posteax/a 

Post-cedar ; see Post sd.'d g Postcentral, 
-cephalic, -cerehellar, -cerebral; Post- B 2. 
Fost-ckaise (p^u'stj^z), Also co/toq post- 
chay, -shay, Po*ohaisb, pochat. [f Post sb^ + 
CflAlSB.] A travelling carnage, either hired fiom 
stage to stage, or drawn by hoises so hired • used 
in the 1 8th and eaiher half of the 19th century. 

In England usually having a closed body, seated for from 
two to four persons, the driver or postilion riding on one of 
the horses. 

lyxa Lofid. Gas. No. 5027/5 The Earl of Strafford arrived 
here in a Post-Chaise. Z756-7 tr. Kcysler's Trav. (1760) I. 
221 There is scarce any other way of tiavelhng from Geneva 
to Italy than in posbchaises which will hold two persons, 
wth a covering over head, and room for two trunks hehmd : 
they have but two wheels, 1757 F Grevjllb Maxims, 
Char ^ Refl. 19 He was told of the late invention of post- 
chays^f their great expedition, conveniency and cheapness 
Z840 Dickens Old C, Shop xlvii, Kit's mother and the 
single gentleman, speeding onward in the post cbaise-and- 
four 1889 G. Findlay Eng, Railway 3 At the commence- 
ment of the pieaent century communication between the 
smaller towns was by posit'Chaises..for the wealthy 
attnb X763 Stone in Phil Trans. LlII 107 Cases wheie 
the patient caught cold, as a post-chaise hoy did. 1794 
W, Felton Carriages ISA Chaiiot or Post-Chaise body. 
These bodies differ not in the least. . By the addition of a 
coach-box to the carriage-part, they are called Chariots, 
Hence Post-cliaiBe v., colloq., intr. to tiavel by 
post-chaise; trans. to convey m or cany off in 
a post-chaise, rare. 

1854 Thackeray Newcomes xv, The Colonel delighted m 
post-chaising— the rapid transit through the country amused 
him, and cheered his spirits. 1871 [see Po'chaise]. 

Fost-cha'riot. [£ Post -f Chabiot] 
A chariot for travelling post ; spec, a light four- 
wheeled carriage of the i8th and early 39th c., 
diffeimg fiom a post-chaise m having a duver’s 
seat in front. 

1609 Holland Marcell 375 Messala mounted her 
into a swift post chariot, and with a maine pace lode away. 
i74z-'70 Eliz, Carier Lett. (1808) 423 Miss Deane got into 
a post chariot at Canterbury 1762 Goi dsm Hash 40 He 
usually travelled to Tunbridge, in a post chaiiot and six 
greys, with out-riders. x8a8 Planchb Descent Danube 69 
The sight of a post-chariot whirling along. 
Post-e 3 ior 6 ie,-ohoroid see Post- B i,A. ab. 
Post-cia BSIC a. =» next. 1890 m Cent. Diet, 
Fost-cla'ssical, a. [f. Post* B i + Classi- 
cal.] Occurring or existing subsequent to the 
classical period of any language, Iiteiature, or art; 
spec, of the Greek and Latin 

1867 Deutsch Rem (1874) 1 The classical and postclassical 
materials that he scatter^ through it [the Talmud]. 1898 
Daily News 12 Nov 4/5 All this suggests that gypsiC'i, 
whatever their origin, weie post-classicS immigrants from 
India mto Europe by way of the Levant 

So Post-ola Bsiolsm, a grammatical or ortho- 
graphical form of the post-classical period. 

19^ Academy 7 Apr 331/x Perhaps the most remarkable 
post classicism in the treatise is the appeal to the reader, as 
in Siayi'udi ofu?, * observe how in p 29. 

Fostcla*vicle« Anat. and Zoo^ [f. Fost- 
A. a b.] The posterior hone of the scapular arch 
of some fishes. 

xB88 Rolluston & Jackson Anim Life 416 The Ganotdei 
and Teleosiet have investing hones known as supia clavicle, 
clavicle, jnter-clavicle, and post-clavicle, all denved ap- 
parently from the skin and lining membrane of the branchial 
cavity, and present in none of the higher Vertebrate. 

So Postolavi^oular a., situated be>ind the 
clavicle; pei taming to the postdavicle 
1870 Rolleston Amm. Life 44 The clavicle overlaps a 
postciavicnlar bar 

(-klsitedian), a. {s 6 ) Zool 
[f. Post- B 2 + Clitell-dh + -ian.] Belonging 
to that division of earthworms in which the male 
genital apertures are situated behind the clitellum 
or thickened band. b. sb An earthworm of this 
division. 

[x888 Rolleston & Jackson Aninu Life 207.] 1888 [see 
Intraclitellian]. 

Fost-coach (p^u'stjkdutJ). [f. Post sb? + 
Coach r 3 .] A stage-coach used for cai tying mails, 
a mail-coach ; a stage-coach generally. 

1673 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) 6g The D Hamilton 
and the E, ofTweedale. .goe m cochto Belford, from tbencq 
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on borsback to York» and from thence by the post-^h 
to Lo^on. *685 Proclam^ 7 bepL in Lottd.Gaz, 

No, ao68/x That thojr presame not to set up any I oot-Post, 
Horse- Poet, Post or S^e-Coach. xjBjPtsi £ttrapt u.in 
Amu Rtg, 32*1 A common travelling p<Kt co^h cw two, 
with a coojfde of hired crises, 1849 A + 0. 1st Ser ^ 33/* 
A new post-coach had been set up yduui peiftwn^ the 
journey to Bath In a ^ngte day iWi Dkkfns Gf £x/ect, 
xxxui. We jfot into our post-coach and drove away* 
PoOTooIumellar, -oomltial; see Post- is. 2, i* 
tPost-CO’nunon. Oirs. [Altered from med.L 
p&sUommimio : see next^ and cf* Common sbJ^ 4, 
9*8.1 PuSr-COMMDMON. 

Sf* BiTHardwio in Horstm (1878) 

50 <5ocl, .ensrpired bun of an ortsoun, To sejn at ms post- 
LomouiL ARur he po^t-ccmioua was i-soage He chaui^ed 
his ortsoon. c 1460 in PoL Rel, ^ JU Poems (iB6&)gx W ben 
^ inesce hath doa his xna&M, A^nohur ocyson m n^te 
«tay, pe ‘post cmnen* men don bit ^le. 14^ FesttvalC 
(Vv de W 15x5* 33 The postcon^ U not saj^ [on Easter 
eve]. 1683 tr Romish Meas-bk. 96 After the Can<m and 
Communion then followeth the post-common with the 
Collects. 

posteommtmieaTrt; ; see Post- A. 2 a. 
PostnsoillllLWXiioiLt sh, (a.) [ad. medL. 
posicemmSnio, ; cf. Y.^sfemmnnim (OF, 
tXs(s pocumenion, 1287 in Godef.) ; see Post- B. 1 c 
and CommdnionJ The or a part of the euchan&tic 
ofihoe vAX^ follows the act of commomon. 

34^ CAxtok Gold Z<5r 442 b/r After the preest sayth the 
posioommttnyoa whicbe is so named . for tbys that it is 
saj-d after the preest hath receyued the precyous sacra- 
mente of the auher. xsi^-9Sh.Com Prayer^ Cornmnnien 
(Rubric), llien shall the Clarkes syng the post 0»nmumon 
Sfarrow Bk. Com. Prayer 341 The last is the Post- 
Communion, or. Thanksgiving, which with us is nothing 
but that holy ftymn [dona m £xcel<dsl. a%3 Dale m 
BaMeschPs Ceremmud laE At the Port-Communion the 
Bishop asam goes to the faldstooL xpoa Westm Gas, 
IX Aag, Tlw Port-Communion was said by the Arch^ 
bishop and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis' was sung by the diotr 
to mus ic by Sir John Stainer. 

B. Succeeding or following the act of 
oommonioii ; used alter coznmimion. 

CmA Diet S.V., A post-commuxuon collect. Jlfod 
The portrcomnutnion address in Presbytenan churches. 
PoBt-oonaublal to -cosmic: see Post- B. i. 
Fostcostal (p^t|fcp-8&l), fl. [f. Post- B. a -i- 
L. afber COstal.] B^d a rib ; spec in 
Eniom* situated next behind the costal vein or 
nervnre of the wing* 

x8a6 Kntsy & Sr, Rffiomol, III, xxxv. 608 The Inter- 
snediate Area is that vrhidi hes between the postcostal or 
mediastinal nervure and the anal fold of the wing. xS^o 
Todds C;ycl AtuU, II, 027/1 llie second long^tadinal 
nervure is the post-costal 1893 SyeL Soc». Zar., 
cm/o/, behind a rib. 

Postcoxal, -cruciate, -cubital: see Posr- 
B. 2. Postoribrate: see Post- A. i. 
Post-date (pdh stid^t), [f Post- A. i b -h 
Datb So b,posideUe, obs. posiededeJ] A date 
affixed to a document, or assigned to an event, later 
than the actual date. 

i6xx Coma, Postidate^ a Post-data xtoz H. AVamley in 
PhlU Trtrns. XXV. 1997 The Reason of these Post-Dates 
was, because .a Book was by bow mudi the Newer, by so 
die more Valuable. 

Post-date (p^*>st|dr**t), 9, [t Post- A. i a-h 
Datb9. So i:90cLF. postdaier (1752 in Hatz- 
Darm.)} formerly pcstidatcr (1549 in Littrd).] 
irons. To affix or assign a later than the actnal 
date to (a document, book, event, etc.), 

Dotms Devotions Mediu ix. (ed 2) 199 This were to 
anddate^ or to pedate their Consultation, not to giue 
Phmclcc. C. Nesse Aniicknsi 303 Our own apt- 
ness to antedate promises, and to postdate tbreatnmgs. 
X70S H. Wahlsv in Phil. Trans. XXY. 1997 Other Bo^ 
are Post-dated that th^ might be accounted New. x8oq 
R, LAXtGFOxn Inirod. Trade 17 Knowing the same [bill] to 
be postdated. xSgt C. XiOwe in xq/A Cent. Dec. 861 Many 
of the Beriui newi^ners wbkb are published in the evening 
arc post-dated by a day. [So with ue French daily papers.] 
Hence Post-da*M. M. a. 

idaa Domne Serm. cm (ed Alford) IV, 571 Rrophecy 
IS but antedated Gospel, and Gospd is but post-dated 
Prophecy. X797 Goowik Rn^uirer i. Hi, 16 A case more 
frequent than that of post-dated genius x866 Crvmf 
BeutiinF iv, 89 Post-dated cheques, i.e. cheques bearing 
date suDsequeat to the actual drawing, are illegal [le^ 
since 1882]. 

Po’st-day. [f. Post -h Day ] The day 
on which the post or mail is due or departs 
x^o G H Hist Cardinals 11. 1. 107 Every Post-day they 
send them whole dozens of Pacquets of Letters 1679 Har- 
well in Jenison Pofitsh Plot 27, 1 Have exxiected to hear 
from you these three or four post-days past, 1803 Mary 
CuARLTtw tV^ 4 hftsiress IV 3x5 Mrs, Aubrey,, tecol- 
lecting that it was foreign post-day, very wisely resolved to 
return home immediately, and write to her husband 1890 
< R Boldrewooo ’ Cel Reformer (1891) 329 I’his particular 
morning happened to be that of the bi-weekly post-day 

Poatdental, -digital : see Post- B. 2. Post- 
destiaation, -determined: see Post- A. i, 
Post-dlaetollo, -diorotio : see Post- R i. 
P 08 t-dilU’viaI| tz. [f. asnext-i--AL] a. GeoL 
Posterior to the diluvial or drift period, b. gen * = 
POST-DILTJVIAN. 

. BocKtAwo Reliq, Dtluv. 190 The diluvial and ppst- 
dijuml formations 1 am now speaking of 1884 J. Tait 
hUnd in Mailer (18921 194 The postdiluvial period presents 
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man with a knowledge of the dangerous tendencies of 
human nature, and the reinbutiv e consequences. 
Post-diluvian (p^Mjdil’?# vian), a. and so. 
[f Post- B. i + L. diluvi-um a deluge + -an 
S o ^ . postdiluvim adj, (Littrd) ] 

A , adj Existing or occurring after the Flood or 
Noachian deluge. 

z68o Lawson Mite into Treasury 9 The Ante-diluvian and 
Post-diluvian Patriarchs, that is, the Fathers that lived 
before and after the Flood. 1759 Weslfy IVks. (1872) II 
496 Nothing on the postdiluvian earth could be more 
than the road from hence, 1807 G Chalmers 
Caledonia, 1. 1 i. 15 Ibe pristine ages of the postdiluvian 
world. 1877 Dawsok Ortg IVorldxuu 285, 1 have referred 
above only to the question of histmic or postdiluvian man 

B. sL One who lived, or lives, after the Flood 
1684 T Burnet Th. Earth i 221 If they allow the post- 

diluwans to hav e liv'd ax hundred, years, that being clearly 
beyond the standard of our lives. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No 264^3 Methusalem might be half an Hour in telling 
what a Clock it was } but as for us Postdiluvians, we ought 
to do every Thing in Hast. 1830 Jas. Douglas Truths 
Relig m 1x832) X40 The history of the first postdiluvians 
1]^ indeed passed away. 

t Post-disseisin (pdostidisfzm) Old Law. 
[f. Post- A. i b4 Disseisin.] A second or sub- 
sequent dissei^n ; also, a wnt that lay for him 
who had a second time been disseised of his lands 
and tenements by one from whom he had recovered 
them by novel disseisin. 

[1308-9 Rolls (f Pat It. I. 276/1 IjC dit Henry porta bref 
nostte Seignur le Rot qe ore est de postdisseisine vers 1e dit 
Johan.] XS35 tr Halura Bieriwu (1544J 128 Yf he be put 
out the same tenementes by the same person agaynst 
whom he hath recouered then he shal haue a post dissejson, 
and a reddissejrsoa 1607 Covvbll Iiilerpr^ Post disseisin. . 
IS a writ giuen by the statute of West 2 cap 26 and Ijeth 
I for him that hauing recouered lands or tenements by {jree* 

I ct^e good reddat) vpon default, or r^dition, is againe dis- 
seijicd by the former disseisour. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 
So t Fost-dissei sor, one who a second time 
disseises another of his lands. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc Govt. Eng i Ixix (1739) 183 Redis- 
seisors and Fostdisseisors found upon vwict before the 
ShenS*, Coroners, and Knights, shall be imprisoned 1768 
Blackstonb Comm HI. x 188 He shall nave a wnt of 
port-disseisin against him : which subjects the post disseisor 
to the same penalties as a re-disseisor. 

(J Fostdo rsolum, -Hlum, Entom. [inod.L. 
f. Post- B a -f *dorsulumi dim. of dorsum back.] 

* The middle-piece between the mesophragm and 
the postscutellum’ (Kirby and Spence). 

i8a6 Kirbv & Sp. EfUomol. HI. xxav. 570 The first 
external piece of the metathorax is the postdorsolum 

Post-drill, -driver : see Post sh 1 9, sb.^ la. 
Foste, obs. f. Post, var. Poustib Ohs. 
fl Postea (pao’st/ja). Law. [L. posiea after- 
wards, lit ‘ after those things * ; being the first woid 
of the usual beginning of the record] That part 
of the lecord of a civil process which sets forth the 
proceedings at the trial and the verdict given. 

2596 BMxnuMax 4 Use Com Law it 1 (1635)21 Against 
the day they should have appeared above, to leturne the 
verdict read in the Court above, which retuine is called a 
Posiea. a 1627 Fletcher Wife for Monthv ii, Sub-peenas 
^Xidposteas ttm Lond Gas No 4508/3 A Postea, or 
Record of Nisi Pnus, between Morns, Plaintiff, and Jordan, 
Defendant, was delivered by mistake to a Person who 
had no Rieht to receive it 1768 BlackstOnc Comm. III. 
xxiv 386 Whatevm*, in short, is done subsequent to the 
joining of issue and awarding the trial, it is entered on 
record, and is called a posiea. x8a9 Bentham fustice 4 Cod. 
Petit. X54 Clerk of the common bails, posteas, and estieatb. 

Posted (pdh^sted), a. [f Post sb.^ + -ed 2 ] 
Famished with or having posts. Also in comb,, 
as four-posted (see Foub C 2). 

x^ Abp. Parker Corr (Parker Soc.) 412 This shop is 
made like the terrace, fair Tailed and posted, fit for men to 
stand upon in any triumph or shew *6x4 If to. in Trans 
Cumh. ij- West Arch. Soc. Ill 1x5 One posted beddwith 
teaster and curtames. 2798 Hull Advertiser 17 Nov 2/2 
A good and substantial wind corn posted mill x8a8 Zr^ 
Planter yamaica 35 The furniture consisted of a table and 
a mir, with a posted bed 

Po'stedi ppl * « 1 [ft Post z».i + -ed i.] 
fl* Sent or gone away quickly like a post: de- 
parted quickly Obs. 

x6oa Munday tr. Palmenn of Eng i i, To recount tby 
posted pleasure and also to tbmke on thy present ensuinsr 
paine, ® 

^ 2 . Carried by or sent through the post ; placed 
in a post-office letter-box for dispatch 
1845 M'Culloch Taxation 11 vii (1852) 318 There has 
b«n a great increase in the number of posted letters, 

8 Entered in a ledger or account-book, 
xwx Luckombe Hist. Print. 268 Full-points serve to 
lead and to connect the posted Article with its contingent 
valuation ® 

^ Po'sted, ppl a.^ [f. Post w 2 + i.] Cut 

into the form of a post ; ‘ squared ’ : see Post s 7.2 i, 
Po;stedy ppl. a.s [f. Post z> 3 + *ed i.] 

1 . Set in position, stationed, arranged, 

1796 Lmtr 4‘ Reg Cavahy (1813) 144 The point where 
the of a column enters an alignemeat, and which is 
^'ftrked by a posted person 1887 Rusxin Prmtemia II, 
rqj ^ drove under some posted field-batteries into Basle. 

2. Pasted or fixed up in a prominent place, as 
a public notice. 

X897 Daily News 8 June 3/3 The posted announcement 
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, that the ‘jumping competitions would begin at three o'ckwk* 
1 broughtnumbers on to the glassy banks, iBjg 10 May 
6/6 The posted certificate at the booking-office [of the Al- 
hambra] ordered the dancer complete rest ‘ for her voice 
Foatee, variant of fousTiB Obs , power. 

It Postee'n, postr n. Also erron. poshteen, 
-tm. [Pers. postfn leathern, f. 

post skin, hideJ^'An Afghan leathern pelisse' 
generally of sheepskin with the /leece on’ (Yule). 

1815 Elphinstone Acc Cauhul (1842) II 59 At that 
season, they also wear brown and grey woollen gieat coats, 
and posteens x86a Pimyeib Trade Rep 65 (Y ) Ottei skins 
from the Hills and Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis 188a Mrs B M CroivER Proper Pnde II 11 25 
The head-man of [an Afghan] \ illage, m a 1 ichly-embrpidered 
poshteen 1904 Bine bk Papers i elating to We 

would recommend that both escort and support should have 
clothing on winter scale with poshtins for sentiies 
tPostel^. Obs Also 2-4 postle, 7 postU 
[a. OF.jJ<?r/tf/(ii6o-74in Godef Compl), mod.T. 
poleau post, dim. of OF. post : see Post sh^ and 
-EL 2,] A door-post, gate-post. 

CIX75 Lamb. Horn 127 pa postles and l?et ouerslaht of 
uiehuse exaos Lay 1316 pa comen heo to >an bunnen 
pa Hercules raakede mid muchele his strengoe pat weoren 
postles longe of marmon stane stronge a 1300 Cursor M 
14980 Bunden \)at pai soght J»)s ass pai faud bi a posteh 
1377 Lanci- P PL B xvj 54 pe poweie of pis postes 
[J/.? C. postles] <kx63X Donne evn (ed Alford) 

IV 459 The Blood of that I,amb is not spiinkled upon the 
Postils of that door. 

t Fostel 2. Obs rare. [ad. OF. posterle, potelle 
(1355, 1419 in Godef late 'h. posterula 

PosTEEN ] A postern or small gate. 

C14QO Cursor M. 7675 (Cott) Bot micol vte bi night him 
lete, Vte at a priue dem postel [Goit & Trm posterne]. 
Postern, -e, variants of Postume Ohs Post- 
embryonal, -embryonic, see Post- B. i. 

Po st e'ntry, po'st-entry. [Post- A. i b ] 

1 A subsequent or late entiy 

x888 Pall Mall G 31 hlay 10/2 The entries show, a 
decrease on last year’s total of 12a, which may possibly be 
made up > et by post entries x888 Daih News 9 July 5/8 
Post entries have brought the number of probable competi- 
tors up to something moie than the average 

2 spec. a. An additional or supplemental entry, 
m the manifest of a vessel, of an item or items of 
dutiable merchandise omitted at the time of the 
entry of the vessel at the custom-house. The 
wan ant issued on this is a Post- warrant. 

i66z Older Ho Comm, as to Customs (1663) 14 Post- 
Entries Inwaid to passe without Fee under five shillings 
172S Lend Gaz. No 6433/r They have been pei muted 
to make Post-Entiies thereof with the Officer of Excise 
x8x2 j Smyth Pract of Customs (1821) 18 When the Post 
Warrant ij> received, the date and numbei of each Post 
Entry must be inserted 1832-52 hI®CuLLOCH Diet. Comm 
1047 When goods are weighed 01 measured, and the mer- 
chant has got an account thereof at the Custom house, and 
finds his entiy, already made, too small, he must make a post 
or additional entry for the suiplusa^e, in the same manner 
as the first was done A merchant is always in tune, pnor 
to the clearing of the vessel, to make his post, 
b A subsequent entry m book-keeping, 

1798 Bay Amer Law Rep. (1809) ^ 33 No entry was 
made except a post entry, some time afterwards X847 
WcBStER, Posi-enity 2 In booh keepings an additional or 
subsequent entry 

Poster 1 (pou’stai). [f Post i + -ee ^.] 

1 . One who travels ‘post’, expeditiously, or 
swiftly. Also^. Now rare or Obs 
1605 Shaks. Mach 1 111. 33 The weyward Sisters, hand 
m hand. Posters of the Sea and Land, Thus doe goe, about, 
about x6sx Davekant Gondibert 3ii vi. xxxviii, At this, 
Goltho alights as swiftly post As Posters mount 1816 
Keatinge iras> I Pref 9 A poster of roads will write 
r^idly , a sick man querulously [etc ] a X845 'H.Qtyss Lament 
o/Toby 1, 0 heavy day * O day of woe 1 To misery a poster. 
1 2 A ine&senger, a earner of news. Ohs 
x6os J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 606 The noble 
poster of newis athort the woild. 

3 . A post-horse. 

18x7 T L. Peacock Mehneourt 111, Mr Hippy’s travel- 
ling chariot was rattled up to the door by four high-mettled 
postes fiom the nearest inn 1849 Thackeray Pendemm 
XV. There were no cattle, save the single old pan of posters 

4 . One who posts a letter. 

1884 Manch Exam 11 June 5/4 It will be the duty of 
the officer in attendance to stamp the form with the office 
stamp, and hand it back to the poster 

Poster^ (p^u stot). [f Post s7 2 + -ee^ ] 

1 , One who posts or sticucs up bills ; a bill-poster. 

1864 [see hlLposiert Bill jA® ii], 

2 A placard posted or displayed in a public 
place as an announcement or advertisement. 

Pictorial or picture poster j a placaid consisting mainly 
of a picture or illustration. 

1838 Di^ens Nich. Nick, xxx, We’ll have posters out 
the first ffimg in the morning i86x lllnstr Lond News 
° J*jly 3/3 A. most seditious ‘ poster ’ with which all the 
walls., were placarded, 1883 Black Skandon Beils viii, 
*“® poster, seal let letters on a white ground, was effective. 
^esim. Gaz p June 2/3 By his cartoon for a poster, 
Woman m White’, one of his biographers states that 
he [Fred. Walker] may be said to have started the fisshioa 
o^rtistic advertising in this country 
3 . atirih. and Comb ^ as poster artist^ cloth, 
•collector.^ -designer, -hoarding, -making, -pilfering^, 
poster-like adj, ; ^ster-maniac, one who has a 
mania for collecting posters. 
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1895 Chap-Book in 471 For the benefit of Poster Col* 
lectois a special edition of fifty copies has been pnnted on 
Japan papci. 1895 Standard 23 Nov. 5/1 There exist two 
or three caialogtees ratsonnSs which are indispensable to 
the postermaniac. r^5 PeUl MaU G 16 Dec. 8/r An 
exquisitely clever and amusing design, that would take the 
blue nbbon, judged by tlie points of artistic poster*inaking. 
1896 J^£2vs 28 Nov 6/x Portraits of some of the lead- 
ing poster artists, with selections from their works. 1899 
IVesifH, Goa xi Mar. 2/x It is said that the new custom 
of poster collecting causes persons to strip these designs 
from, the walls when opportunity offers. X906 Aihensenin 
9 June 7to/i Whose work amongst that of our own painters 
seemed somewhat abrupt and posteilike 

II Foste restante Cpostiresta nl) [Fr., = re- 
maining (at the) post office ] A direction written 
upon a letter which is to remain at the post office 
till called for, in English use, transferred to the 
department in a post office m which letters for 
travellers or visitors are kept Ull applied for. 

176a Sarah Osborn Pol cf Soc Lett, 9 Feb. (x8po) 181 
Your brothet’s letter to you Postrestant at Turin will 
acquaint you of his success X777 in Jesse Gio Selwyn fy 
ConUmp (1844) HI. 230 You will address your answer to 
this to Pans, Poste Restante 18x6 Byron Lei to Moore 
^ Dec., Diiect to me \ieeef posts restante x8aa W Irving 
in Life Lett (1864) 1 1 . 131 Do write to me, and direct your 
letters *poste lestante, Diesden* 1844 E FitzGerald Leit» 
(1889) I X29 As you give me no particular direction, I wrote 
to you at the Poste Restante there [Floience] z88o BnU 
Postal Guide 92 There is a Poste Restante both at the 
General Post Office St MartinVle-Grand, and at the 
Chaiing Cross Post Office, wheie letters ' to be called for ’ 
can be obtmned between the hours of 9 a m. and 5 p m 
t Posterga'neouSt a. Obs rare"-*^. [f L. 
p 05 tergdm-us (Ctehus Aurel.) (f. post tergum behind 
the back) -f -ous.] 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr^Postergamous,,h^QX\.^Xi% to the 
backside or hinder pait of the body. 

Fosterial (ppstie'nal), a, rare, [irreg. f. L. 
poster-us coming after or behind + -lAli.] 

1 . Pei taming to the hinder parts or posteriois. 

i43a-§o tr. Hxgden. (Rolls) V. 171 His partes posterialle, 

or the mstrumente of egestion. Ihtd IV 371. X83X Car- 
lyle Sari, Res in. x, No license of &shion can allow a man 
of delicate taste to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a 
Hottentot 

2 . Tinned towards the hinder side. 

x866 Tate Bnt. Mullusks iv 205 The apex is posteiial 
and simstral 

Fosteidov (ppstloTioj), a, and sh, {adv ) Also 
6-8 -OTir, [a, L. posterior^ compar. of poster^us 
or poster coming after, following, future, f. post 
prep,, after. Perh. rq^r AF. ^postenour « F. 
postil ietir (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A, adj, 

I. Later, subsequent in time ; opposed to prior, 

X534 More Treed Passion Wks 1308/2 The^ posteriour 
Greekes saye, that Chryste dydde not eate his Paschall 
lambe in the daye appoynled by the lawe 1653 Ld. Vaux 
tr Godeau'sSt A ij, The swelling cnticismes, or vaine 

Philosophy of posteriour writers. xydS-Sm J. Warton £ss. 
Pope (ed 4) I 111 125 The precepts of the art of poesy were 
posterior to practise. 1790 Palev ITorai Paul Korn 11 16 
The Epistle to the Romans is posterior even to the second 
Epistle to the Ccarinthians 1833 Lyell Prtnc, Geol III. 
68 Proofs of the postenor origin ot the lava. 1884 D, Hunter 
tr Reuss’s Hist* Cotton i 3 Found only in the literature 
posterior to the exile, 

2 Coming after in a senes or order. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 1x5 So it is manifest, that where the 
antenour body giveth way, as fast as the posteriour cometh 
on, It maketh no noise, be the motion never so great, or 
swift 1851 NrcHOL Archit Heem 286 While Man . 
believes often that the line is straight— seeing neither its 
anterior nor its posteiior convolutiona 

3 . Hinder; situated behind, or farther back than 
something else. Opposed to anterior. 

Especially frequent m Anatomy in reference to the hinder 
of two organs or parts. 

zdsa Lithgow Trazt, n 52 The belly of one loyned with 
the postenor part of the other :r74x Monro A»ot, Nerves 
(ed 3) 47 The posterior clinoid Processes of the sphenoid 
Bone. X794 S. Williams Vermont 90 Two bags, situated 
m the posterior parts of the body. X83X Brewster Optics 
XXXV. 288 The two parts into which the ins divides the eye 
are called the awtenor and the Posterior chambers x868 
Duncan tr. FtsuieVs Insect W Introd. 7 The legs are 
called antenoT, postenor, and intermediate 

B. sb, I, pi Those who come after; descendants, 
poster^ ; rarely sing a descendant. 

11534 hfoRE Treat, Passion Wks 1309/2 When I speake 
of the churcbe of Grece in this errour . I speake but of the 
posteriours, 1560 Goodlt Hist Lucres ^ Runalvs (1567) 
Uiv, Hys posteriars shall shewe for th^ noblenes a ^Ited 
bull. x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xxviii, Neither he, nor his 
posteriors from generation to generation, shall sit upon it 
ony mair. 1889 m Spectator 0 Nov 634/2 ‘No ways in* 
farior And lineal postanor to Quid Aysculapius *. [Anglo- 
Insh.] 

2 *. pi The hinder parts of the body , the buttocks. 
[After late L. postendra,'\ 
x6xo Drumm of Hawth. Cowf, B, fonson Wks. (x^xt) 
ass A poor pedantick schoolmaster, sweeping his living 
from the postenors of little children c 1645 Howell Lett, 
(1650) II. 8 You know what answer the Fox gave the Ape 
when he would have borrowed part of his taile to cover his 
postenors. 1706 E Ward Wooden World Diss (mo8) 102 
He drops upon his Knees or Posteriors. x8oa Binglev 
Anint, Biog (1813) I 70 The Pigmy Ape . The posteriors 
are naked and callous. 

+ b. The hinder part or back side {of anything). 
VoL. VH. 


X646 G Daniel Poems Wks (Grosart) I. 41 He oft could 
take Things from th* Posteriors of an Almanacke, Very 
behoofull to the Regimen Of health, 
f 3 pi The later part, {facetious ) Ohs, rare'^'^, 
1588 Shaks. L^L, i; V I 94 To congratulate the Prin- 
cesse at her Pauihon, in the posteriors of this day, which 
the rude multitude call the after-noone Ibid 96. 

C. adv. Subsequently; posteriorly. 

1826 G. S. Faber Dtjffic, Romanism (1853) 43 He wrote 
posterior to both these Councils. 1830 Pusey Hist, JSn- 
qutry It 153 tHe] wrote posterior to all these authors 

Fosterioric (p^>stieri,^*nk), a. rare-K [f. 
A POSTBEiOEi -H -10.] Of a posterion OTigm, Hence 
Postexio xically adv,, in an a posteriori way 
1893 Aihenteum 7 Dec 796/x The knowledge acquired 
may be named pnoiic or posterioric, according as the one 
condition or the other is distinguished Ibid^ A conclusion 
may be pnoric though drawn from premises obtained 
posteriorically. 

Fosteriori'stiCy a [f. Pobpeeioe + -istio.] 
Of or belonging to Aristotle’s two books of 
Posterior Analytics; as postenoristic doctrine ^ a 
doctrine contained in these; postenoristic uni- 
versal : see quot. Opposed to Pbiobistio, Hence 
Posteriorl'stloal^ ado, 
e x6oo Ttmon iv. iii. (Shales. Soc ) 6? Thou art moued 
foimally, pnoristically m the thing considered, notposterior- 
istically in the manner of considering xpoa Baldwin's 
Diet Philos II 740/x Posteriorisiic dicium de omm and 
Postenoristic universal universal predication as defined 
In* Aristotle in the fourth ch^ter ot the first hook of the 
Postenor Analytics, where it is defined as the negative of 
the particular * . I call that universally predicated (de omm) 
which is not in something, in something not, nor now is, 
now IS not ’. 

Fosteriority (p^?stIori|PTiti). [prob. a. AF. 
'Hosterioriti, ad. med.L. postenont&s (13th c. in 
Bracton), f L. Postebioe : see -ITT. Cf. 

F postdnoriti (15th c. in Littrd).] 

1 . The slate or quality of being later or subsequent 
in lime. Opposed to 

1387-^ T. Usic Test Lave iii ly. (Skeat)I 166 All thinges, 
that been in dmeis times^ and in dmers places tempore], 
without posteiiorite or prionte, been closed ther in per- 
petuall nowe. 1387 Golding De Moruay (1592) 131 By a 
certeine maner and kinde of posteriontie. 1683 Cave 
JScclesutsiici 319 The Preporition implies .a Posteriority 
in point of time. 17x6 Avliffc Parergon xxo This Priority 
or Posteriority of Birth comes no less in enquiry to the 
Ordinary. xw5 Salmon Introd, N* T, xi. 242 To establish 
the posteriority of two of our Canonical Gospela 
t b. Law, See quot. 1607. Ohs, 

15*3 Fitzherb. Svrv, 23 b, If the tenaunt holde of two 
lordes by knight seruyee, of one by priorite and of another 
by posteryonte and dye, the lorde that the tenaunt holdeth 
of 1^ prionte shall haue the warde of the body, be it heyre 
male or heyre female. 1607 Cowell Interpr,, Posteriority 
is a word of comparison and relation in tenure, ffiecorrelatiue 
whereof is priontie. For a man holding lands or tenements 
of two lords, holdeth of bis auncienter Lord by priontie, 
and of his later Lord by posteriontie. 

2 . Infcnority in order, rank, or dignity. Now rare, 

X334 in W. H Turner Select, Rec, Ojs 5 w«f(i 88 o) 123 That 

the Chaunr and Schollers might be befor them. , and so 
to spite the said May* and Comminaltie from their hnontie 
to posteriontie. 1644 Maxwell Prerog Chr, Kii^ xv. 
146 How can a Society be imagined without order? and 
how order without piioxity and posteriority? 1676 Cun- 
WORTH InUll, Syst i. iv § 36 598 There must of necessity 
be a pnority and posteriority, .of digni^ as well as Order 
amongst them 1704 Norris Ideal world ii, xui. 571, 

1 mean that order of priority or posteriority, according to 
which this application is to be made. 
fS. The back, the back parts of the body. 
Ohs, rare^K 

c X53a Dewes Introd Fr, ri. CC iijj Moyses by the graunt 
of god dyd merite to se his posteriontie [F. werita deueoir 
sa posierionii* cf, Exod,^xxxiii 23 ntea pestenoyd\, the 
whiche IS to vnderstande his workes. 

Posteriorly (pfstie*zi3jh), adv, [f. Postebiob 

+ -LY 2 .] 

1 . In a posterior position ; behind; to the rear. 
1597 A. M tr Gutllemeau's Fr Chtntrg, # ivb, The two 
doe demonstrate all extemall partes, as well anteriorlye as 
posteriorlye. 1758 J. S. Le Drads Obsert', Sttrg, (mi) 
i4r Below the Armpit a little posteriorly. 1843 Hum- 
phreys Brit Moths 9 These stripes are blue antenorly, and 
white posteriorly. 1873 Houghton Seiches Bnt Ins 14 
An oesophagus terminating posteriorly in a wdened cavity, 
f 2 . At a later time, subsequently. Ohs, 

*799 Kirwan Geol, Fss. 163 Rifts postcnorly choaked up. 
1849 m B, Gregory Side Lights Coifl* Meth, 457 That 
pledge was given.. posteriorly. 

fPosteiloTums, Ohs, \L,posteriorum, 
gen, pi of posterior later, hinder, with Eng, pi -r.] 
1 . The Posterior Analytics of Anstotle. 

SS93 G. Harvey Piercers Snper,'Wes (Grosart) II 114 As 
very a crab-fish at an Ergo, as euer crawled-ouer Carters 
Logique, or the Fosteriorums of lobannes de Lapide x6a8 
T. Spencer Logtek 20 Anstotle makes them these foura 
as wee may finde, in the ii chapter of the second booke of 
his Fosteriorums. 

2 The postenors: see Postebioe B, 2. {ludicrous^ 
1607 R. CCarew] tr. Estunne's World of Wonders 263 
Shewing her postenorums which way soeuer she went. 
1633 Urquhart Rabelais i xliv. My Lord Postenor you 
shall have it upon your posteriorums 

tPosteTious, a, Obs, rare'-K [irreg, f. L. 
poster-tes coming after, or posterior^ -ius comp. : see 
-oiTS.] Subsequent, posterior. 


x6^ Mem Fraser of Brae in Set Biog, (Wodrow Soa) II. 
3OT Election by the people is postenous to this call of God. 

Posterity (ppste*ritij. [ME. postente, a. F. 
postinti (t4th c, in Hatz.-Darm ), ad "L, posteritds 
the condition of coming after, after tune, posterity, 
f. poster-us coming after • see -itt.] 

1 . The descendants collectively of any person; 
all who have proceeded from a common ancestor. 
Also pi (obs. : quot 1676) ; also fig, (quot. 1847). 

X387 Trlvisa Higylen (Rolls) VII 1x5 pe monk asked of 
pe postente of Edward and of |ie successours of reignynge 
c x4$o Mtrour Saluaaoun 743 Cnst moght n<^ht he borne 
of hire posteritee, 153S Coverdalb fob v, 25 Ihy postente 
shalbe as the grasse vpon the earth X353 Eden Treat 
Newe Ind. (Arb ) 24 They loyne in manage for ye encrease 
of postentie 1676 Allen Address Noncoif 188 The hazard 
we run of exposing our posterities to lose the substance by 
our contending for circumstance. 01x727 Newton Chronol 
Amended i (X728) 118 The Kingdom of Argos became 
divided among the posterity of Temenus 1847 Emerson 
R^ Men, Plato v 2 No wife, no children had he, and the 
thinkers of all civilized nations aie his posterity, 

2 t a A later generation (with plural), Ohs, 
b. All succeeding generations (collectively) 

Coverdalb Ps lxxi[i] His name shal remayne 
vnoer the sonne amonge the postentes, which shal be 
blessed thorow him 1560 Daus tr Sletaands Comm 201 
Hys meizioryal shal endure to the last posterytie x$8z 
Pettie Guasmds Cw Const, i. (xs86) Avyb. Why should 
not we doe as much for the TOstentie, as we haue recemed 
of the antiquitie ? 1394 T B. La Pnmaud Fr,Acad, 11. 
29 It was necessary that some should write thereof foi their 
good, as also for the benefit of postentie t6o6 G. W[ooD- 
cocke] Hist Ivsttne viii. 39 Their old household Goddes, 
to which many posterities had giuen tbeir deuotion. 1609 
Tourneur Funeral Poem 4 And that shall never dye But 
with It live to all Postentie, xfigo S CLtCRKcEcel, Hist, x 
t,x654) 28 Yet his learning is admired by all Posterities 
X7^ Johnson Idler No. 375 The ocean and tlie sun will 
last our time, and we may leave posterity to shift for them- 
selves. x8oo CoLQUiiouN Comm, Thames ix. 284 They will 
deserve the Thanks of the Nation, and the Gratitude of 
Posterity. 1899 Daily N&ms 2 May 6/6 ‘ Posterity has done 
nothing for us Why should we do anything for postenty ? ’ 
Such IS the simple cieed of neo-Conservative finance. 

+ 3. s* Postebiobity i. Ohs, rare, 

1531 Ptl^, Perf (W, de WJ iggb, In g6d is no acci- 
dental! thynge nor prionte or postente, ne ony order of tyme. 

Fostern (pda^steJn), sb, (tr.) Also 4 postoi&e, 
5-6 postrene, -rem, 6 -ron, -mm, -rome. 
[^E, a. OlE, posteme {Rom de Rose 1160-76; 
mohi,'E, poteme), altered from 0‘E,posierle lateL. 
posierula a back way (Ammianus a 400), a small 
back door or gate (S. Cassmn ^*450), in med L 
posterla^ postema (Bu Cange), dim. of poster-us 
that IS behind.] 

1 . A back door; a private door ; any door or gate 
distnet from the main entrance ; a side way. 

0x290 S Eng, Leg, I. 196/9B pe Duyk..a scapede a*wey 
bi one posterne stille liche. ^ Alts, 4593 (Bodl.MS ) 
Darrie perwhiles stale away By a Posterne [v.r postorne] 
a pryue way. C1440 Generydes 2559 Ther was A postrene 
yssuyng owt of the Citec xsx3 Bradshaw St Werburge n. 
X350 Qosed at euery ende with a sure postron. 15^ Stewart 
Cron, Scot II 524 At ane postram, quhatrof ryent few tuke 
cuir. The leingis cors lycht quyetlie tba burn Z593 Shaks, 
Rich, //, V. v. 17 It is as hard to come, as for a Camell To 
thred the posterne of a Needles eye. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
II. xxix, And in that window made a postren wide, a 1654 
Sklden Tdble-T (Arb) 35 The other Doors were but 
Posterns. 1838 Elmes M strop Improv 21 The gate, is 
in 3 divisions, a carnage way and 2 posterns for foot- 
passengers divided by stone piers, x^a Green Short 
Hist 11 § 7. q 8 She escaped in white robes by a postern 
b. Foritf, (Seequots.) 

1704 J Harris Lea TeeJm, I. Postern, in Fortification, 
is a false Door usually made in the Angle of the Flank, and 
of the Curtain, or near the Orillon for private Sallies 1879 
Cassell's Techn Edvc IV. 23^2 When such a tunnel serves 
as the means of access to the ditch and outworks, it is called 
apostern 

2 . fig, a. A way of escape or of refuge, b. An 
entrance other Hian the usual and honourable one 
cf. Baok-doob 3 . c. An obscure passage. 

2579 Tomson CahtifdsSerm Tim 66x/x Nowe hee began 
with lesus Christe, to the ende that he might be a posterne 
for vs all. a x6z8 Raleigh Prerog, Part, (2628} 29 For this 
Maxime hath no posterne, Potesias huntana radicatur 
volufiiaitbtts Imnimm Fuller Holy 4 Prof, Si iii. 
XXV. 229 Others, not going through the porch of humane 
Arts, but entnng into jDivinity at the postern, have made 
good Freacheis X673 Sir T Browne Let, Friend S40 So 
closely shut up as not to find some escape by a postern of 
resipiscency 2742 Young Ni Th r 224 Thro* the dark 
Postern of Time long claps'iL Led softlyjhy the Stillness of 
the Night. 183X Sir W, Hamilton Discuss, (185a) 427 
Does diroensation afford a postern of escape ? 

+ 3. The latter or hinder part. Ohs, rare, 
x6xt B. JONSON m Coryat Crudities Title-p , Then in the 
Posterne of them lodc^ and thou sbalt find die Posthuine 
Poems of the Authors Father. x6i6 — Demi an Ass v. vi. 
Cast care at t^postemes, and firke i’ thy fetters. 

B. cUirih, or as adj. Placed at the back ; private, 
side, mferior, esp. in postern door css gate ; vihofig 
ex3So Will Palemesu66 But passeden out pnueli at pt 
posterne gate. 0x400 Gamelyn 590 At a posterne gate 
Gamelyn out went 155X Robinson tr. More's Utopia u. 
(289^ 130 A posternne doore on the backsyde into the 
gardyne. a x6oo Hooker EceL Pol vi, v p g By this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of papal indulgences. 
1683 Cave EcclestasUct 92 The Bowels, and all the In- 
tes&a. issued out of the Postern passage. 1720 Stkyre 
Sim's Surv (2754) 1 . 1, iv, 15/2 Just South, going down 
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divert stone Steps, is the excellent Postern Spnng, with an 
iron Bowl and Chidn fastened to catch the W^ater 18x3 
Scott Roktiy v. xxix, WiUHd half led, and half he bore, 
Matilda to the iwstern door. 1873 Hale In His Nanu ix, 
78 Whom he had met so unexMCtedly the 

kthe abbey x886 Witus & CtAaK Caini^gt 111 283 
A large gateway-arch flanked by a postem-aroL 

h . fig * « « Baok-doob * 

1847 J. BCirksmhsad] Assembly-Mtui 6 Yet these 
inferiour postern Teachers have intoxicated England. 1648 
HEBRicit Hesper., To Weare, A Postem-bribe tooke, or a 
Forked Fee. ^ ^ r r 

Postero- (ivstew), combining form 01 Lat 
pQster-us hind, hinder, prefixed^ to adjectires, 
chiefly forming anatomical term^ in the sense 
* binder and — as ixa p>sttr(hexUmaI^ •’inferior^ 
Anlerior^ -internalt -median^ -superior 5 (d) on the 
back part of that which is — ^ as postero-dorsaJ, 
on the posterior part of that whicfa^ is dorsal; 
postero-latoral, placed at the posterior end of a 
lateral maigin or part ; poBtero-temporal, behind 
the post-temporal; postero^i^rmixuri, ending that 
which is terminal; poateiro-Treiitrail, placed back- 
wardly on the yential aspect of sonoething. 

1847 YOUATT TJi* Horse xra 357 It fe situated on the 
po6teto<«icterDaI side of (he haancm and thigh. xSm Dana 
tUoL (1850$ 687 Velves nearly fiat, with a slight bending 
over the postcro-dorsal margin. iB^ — Crust 1 ap The 
posterior porhon of the Carapax consists of apostero-latoal 
regicm, and a posterior region. 1854 Owen m Orr^s Circ* 
Sc, I. Ot^ Hoi 197 The base of neuiapophysis has 
an antero-intemal. , and a postero-intemal surmoe. z88z 
Mivart Cat 74 The postero-infenor mai^ of the m a l ar is 
strongly concave. 1899 AlUnUts Syst, Med, YII. 10 The 
postero-median columns, or columns of Goll. IHd 8^ The 
postero-panetal <»r srmenor parietal lobule [of the brain]. 
tPo*stery. rare, [irreg. f. 'L,poster-us, 

ip\,posUrt\ SCePOSIBRIOB] *sP 0 SrBBITY. 

a. 154B Hall CAmab, Hen, VIiIoj^B Perpetuall fiendship 
betwene the |^tety both, az^ Bbcok yemcl of yoy 
Wks II aa*b, Taenr and their postery were not onely 
depriued of those pleasores and commodities, but also 
vtterly damn^ for tnmr disobedience, z^ MS, Cott, CaUg, 
^ X. If ago Cantmuance of their iamUies and posteries to 
enjoy that which otherwise should come to them. 
Post-etemity, Postelibmoid, etc, : see Post-. 
P08t-eidlia»L (pdhstt^^Mn, -dcs-), a, [f. 
Post- B. i + L, exiHum Kxile sb. + -an.] Of or 
pertaining to the period of Jewish history subse* 
qnent to die B^ylonian exile. Abo Post- 
od'Ho (U 

1871 F. Bolton tr. Ddtfesck*s Comm, Ps cxm. III. 223 
It IS without doubt a ^t-exihc song. 1877 Mashneau tr. 
Gddmheii^s Myfhol Heir ix. 308 The posteidlian interpre- 
tations occurru^ in that of the Babylonian Isaiah. x88o 
T. C. Mubkay ungtn &Grovith Psalms il 46 The writings 
of the post-exihc period. 1887 E. Johnson Antigua Mater 
z^The ideas date from p<^-exifian times. 

Fofit-ezi*st, V, rare, £f. Post- A. i + Exist ».] 
intr. To exist after; to live subsequently. 

1678 CuDWORTH InteU Syst, 37 Anaxagoras could not 
but acknowledge^ that all Souls and lives did Prse and 
Fost-exist by themselves, as well as those Corporeal Forms 
and (^titles, in his Similar Atoms. 

So Post-ezl'Bteuoe £after PBE-fixiSTfiNOE], exist- 
ence after; subsequent existence. PoBt-ezi^steiioy, 
post-exbtent condition. Post-exl-stesit a,^ exist- 
ing afterwards or subsequently. 

Z678 CuDwoRTH Zniell, Syst, 35 That Conceit of Anaxa- 
roras, of Prae and Post-existent Atoms, endued with all 
those several Forms and Qualities of Bodies. Ihid, 38 These 
two ^thin^ were alwmes included together in mat one 
opinbn of the Soul's Inunortahty, namely its l^eexistence 
as well os its Post-existence. 17x6 M. Davies AHwi Bnt, 
11 . 42a Hot denying a pre-eidstenc^to Christ's human Body 
(m the Anan sense, .it bemg suppos'd to be as much a 
Dreature as the least post-extstency of a Worm). 17^-74 
Tuc^ Li, Hat. (Z834) I. 465 The spirits, -who know 
nothing of their pre-existence, and scarce anything of theor 
post-existence. xWgGROTsPArA^III 27 The post-existence, 
as well as the pre-existence of the SoA is affirmed in the 
concluding books. 

PoBtey, vanant of Poustib Ohs,^ power. 
Postflaioe : see Post- A. 1 b. 
t Fo’St&ct. Ohs, [ad. L. pos^actum done 
afterwards.] Tliat which, is done after ; a subse- 
qtient act Phr. upon the post-fact^ lendermg late 
L. ex post facto (m Digest\ after the fact or event, 
subsequently, afterwards. 

1631 Hevun St Georpx 91 lust as upon the post-fact, the 
Kormans fram'd that doughty tale of St Komanus aud 
the Dragon i54z Proc, 0/ some tHmms 1 Some have 
published, that there is a proper Sacnflce in me Lorb 
Supper, to exhibit Christs death m me Postfact, as there was 
a sacrifice to prefigure in the old Law, in the Ahtefact. 1(^7 
Sanderson $erm Pref. il 4 [To] win over his affections 
m any tolerable liking thereof upon the Post-fact. 
Towerson Baptism 2^ Being likely enough to be thereby 
dispos’d so far to acknowledge that authority and goodness, 
as to own them upon the postfact by confession. 

Poatfaotor, -febrile, -femoral: see Post- 
A. I b, B. I, a. 

II Poet factum. [L., « after the fact.] After 
the event. 

* 7 S 3 Hanwav Tran (1762) I i. vu 28 Beasomngs post 
factu^ argue rather our experience than our wisdom. 

fPostfeTment. nonce-wd, [f Post- A, after 
preferment^ Removal to an infenoi office; the 
opposite of prefermmt. 


flx66x Fuller WortAies, Durham (1662) 1. 294/2 Al^ 
Nevil - . Arch-Bishop of York was translated . to St. 
Andrews. This bis translation was a Post-Ferment, seeing 
the Arch-Bishopnck of St. Andrews was subjected m that 
age unto York. , ...... 1 n- -r. 

Pcst-fLne. Law, Ohs, exc. JItst, [f. Post- B. 
ic+Fihb rAl] A duty formerly paid to the 
Crown for die royal licence {luentia concordandt) 
to levy a fine : — Kino’s sitoer {h), 

the post-fine as distingmshed from the pre»fine 
which was due on the writ . , , 

1607 Cowell Inierpr , Post fine, is a duty belonging to 
the king for a fine formerly aduiowledged before nun m 
his court which is paid by me cognizee, after the fine is 
fully passed, and all things touching the same wholly ac- 
compiu^d* 1620 Nofworth Hottseh. Bhs (Surtees) Z4S For 
thedmgeis of a post-f^e in Caadelmase tearm for 4 tone 
of wyne 1758 Act 32 Geo, //, c 14 § 1 The O&er. 

whose Duty it is to set and indorse me Pre-nne payable , 
shall at the Tune, set the usual Post Fine 1887 \2th 
Rep Dep Kpr Records 642 Receipts given on beh^ of 
the Farmem of Post Fines for the severm amounts of Post 
Fmes received from the ShenflS of the several counties. 

Postfix (pdh stjfiks), sh, [f. Post- A. i b + F ix 
w., after Pbepix xA] A word, syllable, or letter 
affixed or added to the end of a word ; a suffix 
x8o5 G Dver Restor Anc, Modes hesitming Homes ^<3, 
Dimin utive postfixes Were added to the names of streams, 
%c^.—Sruih IS Gadic for stream , Sruthan is little stream. 
1877 Sayce in Trans, Pktlol. Soc 128 The Accadian postfix. 
x88x A. H. Keane in Nature XXZII 220/2 The structure 
of me language is entirely different, bring highly aggluti- 
nating, and employing bom pre- and post-fixes. 

Hence FoBtfl'xal (-fl xlal) a , of the nature of a 
postfix, or characterized by postfixes, 
i88g SAYCsmyrnl Anthnp Inst Nov 170 The postfixal 
languages of Central Asia. xfo3 T. de C Atkins Kelt or 
Gael i. 7 The expressions prenxial, postfixtal, and poly- 
synffietic are distributed among the groups. 

Postfix (pdhstjfi'ks), V, [f Post- A. i a + Fix v,’] 
irons. To affix after, or at the end ; to append as 
a postfix (to a word, etc.) Hence Postflxed 
ppl, a , ; Fo8tfl.*xixig vhl, sh, 
xBxg G, S. Faber Dispensations (1823) I 358 See Bishop 
Sherlock's Dissert 1. postfixed to his Discourses on Prophecy. 
183s Praser's Mag XI. 619 How impossible it is that he 
should prefix a Sir, and postfix at the same time ffie Bart, 
to his name. 1874 Sayce Compar, PMlol. vii. 282 The 
Aryan plural is formed by a postfixed s. xBm G B. Gray 
in Expositor 184 In post-exilic names the post-fixing 
occurs many tunes more frequently than the prefixing 
II Post&ffinuin, -&ezL’um (p^a5t|frf nz^m). Eni, 
£mod.L , f. Post- B a +Fb;binum.] (See quots ) 
x8a6 Kirby & Sv Entomol, HI xxxiii. 3^ Postjrsenum 
(the Posifiranuni^, In Coleoptera the part of me MetO/^ 
thmaxxn which ^<ePostscutellHm lies . .In general it may 
be defined, the part that intervenes between the Postscu* 
tellnm and the A bdomen. Hid xxxv. 570 In the Ortboptera 
Order, .the postscutellnm and post/ranum are mere 
counterparts of the doisolum, scutellum, and frmnum 
Post-freOi a, [f. Post Fbee a, 32 * cf. 
Ger. post-fret,'] Free from charge for postage, 
either as being officially earned ftee of charge, or 
as being piepaid. 

x88a in Ogilvie (Annandale) 1886 m CasselPs Diet. 

Postfirontal (pd'astifipntal), a, (sh,) Amt 
and Zoot ff. Post- B a + X,, fronsffront- fore- 
head + -AL.} a. Situated behind the forehead, or 
at the back of the ftontal bone. b. Situated in 
the hinder part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 

1851 Dana Crust, 1. 383 The post-frontal sutures. 1854 
Owen Shel, 4* Teeth in Ort^s Ctre, Sc I. Org, Nat 189 
The post-frontal region of ffie skulL xSog AllouHs Syst 
Med VII 273 The frontal lobe .must be divided into a 
prefrontal and a post-frontal area. 

B sh, (ellipt, for postfrontal process or horn). 
The external angular process of the frontal bone, 
which IS situated at the back part of the brim of 
the orbit of the eye; iu some animals (not above 
birds) found as a distinct bone. 

z8^ Owen Shel. 4r Teeth in Oifs Ctre, Sc I. Org Nat 
194 The post-frontal., is a moderately long tiihedrri bone, 
articulated by its expanded cranial end to the frontal and 
panetal. Hid, 206 These characters are retained in the 
post-frontals as well as in the mastoids of the crocodiles 
187a Mivart EUnt, Anat, zoi A bone exists m the skull of 
osseous Fishes which has often been called the * post-frontal 

II Postftirca (pF«stifipuka). Entom, [mo4L , 
f. Post- A. a ^rfurca fork.] The hindmost of the 
three apodemes, or processes for attachment of 
muscles, in the tiioracic somites of insects. 

M Ktoby & Sp. Entomol, III xxxiu 383 Postfurca 
[the Postfuredi A process of the Endostemum, ternunat- 
ing in three subhorurontal acute branches, resembling the 
letter Yj ..to which the muscles that move the hind-legs, &c 
are affixed. xtb7 Huxley A nat, Inv Anwt vu. 404 Forked 
or double apodemes, the antefurca, medifurca, and post- 
furca, project from me sternal wall of each somite of the 
thorax into me cavity 

Hence PostfuToal ns., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a postfurca. Z890 m Cent, Diet, 

Postgenital : see Post- B 2. 
tFoat-ge'nitnre. Ohs rare, [f. Post- A, i b 
+ Gbnitdeb.] The fact of being born after 
another in the same family. 

z6s8 Sir T. Browne Card Cyrus i, A person of high 
spirit and honour, naturally a King though fatally pre- 
vmted by the harmlesse chance of post-geniture. 

Fost-glacial (-gl^'jial), a. Geol, [f. Post- B. 


I b + GIiAoial.] Existmg or occurring subsequent 
to the glacial penod or ice age. 

rSss Phillips Man Geol, 31 Tertiary or Cainozoic Series 
ofS^ta Formations Postglacial Glacial Preglacial 
1863 Q Reu CXIV 408 The remarkable conformity of 
the preglacial and postglacial fauna. 1873 J Geikie Gt, 
Ice Age Pref 7 The geological history of glacial and post- 
glaciri Scotland 1877 Dawson Orig^ World xiv 29s Man 
wmes in at the close of this cold period, in what is called 

* Post^^oid^-glenoidal see Post- B a. 
Fost-gra‘duate, (sh,) ong. U S, ££ 
Post- B. i b + Geaduatb ] Pertaining or relating 
to a course of study earned on after graduation. 

1858 N York Tribune la Nov 5/5 Foiming a portion of 
the Post-Giaduate Course of Columbia College x886 
Lowell Wks (1890) VI. 168 Special and advanced courses 
should be pushed on into the post-graduate penod 190Z 
Dtuly Chron 13 Oct. 4/3 A new building in connection with 
the Post-Graduate College, of the West London Hospital. 

B. sh, A student who takes a post-graduate 
course, or continues his studies after graduation. 
Z890 in Cent Diet. 

Fosthabit (poastih«*hit), v. rare, [f L post- 
habere to place after, f post (cf. Post- A. i a) + L. 
habere, hahiU to hold, have.] irans To place 
after, make or hold as secondary to ; to esteem of 
less importance. 

zfi46 J, ^ALL Horae Vac 128 So deare ought truth to be 
to us that we ought to post-habite our lives to the smallest 
pnnciple of it. 1856 F E. Paget Owlet Owlsi 37 Where 
nis comfort can be increased, even in the merest tnile, she 
will never posthabit it to her own. 

Post-haokney : see Post sh,^ 12, 
Fost-haste (pdu*st|h^*st), sh,, adv,, and adj 
[app. from the old direction on letters ‘Haste, 
post, haste *, where the words are Post sb 
Conner, and impei. of Haste v,; but afterwards 
taken as an attrib comb, of Post sh 2 and Haste sh. 

1338 Cromwell in Life * Lett, (1902) II 130 From Saint 
James 4^0 May 30 R. R Lorde Privie seal— In hast, hast, 
post hast z^8 Q. Mary in R. R Sharpe Lond ^ Ki»gd, 
Ci 8^4)^I. 480 Hast, hast post, hast, for lief, for lief, for hef, 

A. sh. Haste or speed like that of one travel- 
ling * post’ , great expedition in travelling, arch, 

ZS45 Ascham Toxoph (Arb) 115 Yf he make Poste haste, 
bothe he that oweth the horse, and he . that afterwarde 
shal bye the horse, may chaunce to curse hym. a 1548 
Hall Chron,, Edm IV 218 b, The Duke of Somerset, with 
Jhon erle of Oxenford, wer in all poste hast, flying towarde 
Scotlande X555 Philpot in Foxe A ^ M, (1583) 1837/1 
Farewel dear brother, written in posthast because of strait 
keeping 1568 Grafton Chron, 11 724 Rode he all that 
poste haste, onely to blmde you ? 1586 J Hooker Hist 
Irel, in Holmsked 11 . zg/i With all the hast and post hast 
he could, he tumeth a faire jpaure of heeles and runneth 
awaie. z68z Flavel Math Grace ix zgg Messengers are 
sent one after another in post-haste to the Physician 1709 
Hearne Collect 13 Mar (OHS) II. 176 You did not use 
to write in Post-Hast Z837 Commodore Daughter 1 . 39 
It was mainly through the mterest of his uncle that be was 
made post with such post-haste. 

B. adv. With the speed of a post; with all 
possible haste or expedition. 

>593 Shaks Rich, II, i. iv. 55 Old John of Gaunt, hath 
sent post haste To entreat your Maiesty to visit him. X706 
E Ward Wooden World Diss (1708) 2 Such as want to 
nde Post haste from one World to the other. 1700 Stcele 
Tatler No. a ? 2 Her Ckiach is order’d, and Post-haste she 
flies, 1839 James Louis XIV, 1 . 8 This she sent post-haste 
to the Duke of Lorraine 1897 * Sarah Tytler’ Lady 
Jeaiis Son 258 The lad who travelled post-haste to bring the 
news 

Done with all possible speed ; expedi- 
tious, speedy. Ohs, rare—K 
z6o4 Shaks Oih, l 11. 37 The Duke requires your haste, 
Post-haste appearance, Euen on the instant 
Hence + Post-lia*stez>. Ohs, a,.trans. To cause 
to hasten, to hurry, b. intr. To hasten with all 
speed. 

Z607 in Hist, Wakefield Gram. Sch, (1802) 68 He shall 
neither post hast mem in giamer, nor dull them with 
exercises of wntinge latine. Z628 Feltham Resolves ii 
xxxu 102 The short-lyu’d Flowre, and Portion (Df poore, 
sad life, post-hasteth to be gone. 

Poat-bemiplegic, etc. see Post- B. i. 
Foathetomy (ppsfe’tbmi). Surg, [irreg. f. 
Gr. ir 6 (T&ij prepuce + -rofua cutting.] Circumcision 
So Fostbe toxuist 

>853 Dunglisoh Med Lex , Post/ietomist, one who pei- 
forms me operation of circumcision Ibid, Posihetomy, 
circumcision. X895 in Syd, Soc Lex 

Foatliiimlasty (pp s3M<7pl0e sti) Surg, Also 
postho-. [LGr lalaBri (seeprec.) anddim.^n^uflio-v 
+ -PLASTT.] Plastic surgery of the prepuce. So 
Postliiopla Btlo, postbo-, a, 

>84* JDunglison Med Lex, Posihiophutic, an epithet 
*PPhw to the operation for restoring the prepuce, X874 
Van Buren Dis Gemt Org 9 Absence of the prepuce , 
Si? opwation for its restoral, posthioplasty. z8^ Billings 
Med Dt^, Posthioplastic, X895 Syd Soc, Lex ,Pcisdo.o- 
plastic Posthioplasty, Posmoplasty. 

Posthippocampal: see Post- A. a. 
Fostbitis (p^^Jwrtis). Eath, [mod.L., f, Gr. 
utaBri prepuce see -ms.] (See quots.) 

x84a Dcnglison Med Lex , Posthitis, inflammation of the 
prepuc^ i86x Bumstbad Ven,Dis (Z870) 97 If the disease 
be confined , , to the membrane covering the glans, it should. 
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strictly speaking, be called ^balanitis; if to the internal 
surface of the prepuce, posthitis 

Postlio- : see PosTHio-, 

Postholder (pdb*st|hMd9i). [ad. Bu. post- 
houdery f post Post sb.^ + houder Holdbe i.] In 
Dutch colonial administration ; A civil official m 
charge of a trading settlement or post 
x8xa Anne Plxjmptrbe Ltcktemietn's Trav, S, Afr L 
177 The house of the postholder at Mosselbay lies directly 
at the upper end. x85a H W. Piekson Amer Mission 
Mem 370 They lodged in the house of the post*holder, 
a Dutch oiBcer x^ Dispute with V’enemelet in Body 
News S3 July 5/5 The Dutch , had instituted a regular 
system of ttaauig both with the Indian tribes and with their 
Spanish neighbouis up the Orinoco ; and their Postholders 
had special functions in controlling such trade 

Po*st-lLOle. [f. Post jAi+Holk A hole 
made m the ground to receive the foot ot a post. 
Also attrib. in the name of implements serving to 
make such holes, as post-hoU auger y borery digger. 

X703 T. N. City d* Purchaser 154 The Fence must be 
cross a Field .where it is easie digging Uie Post-holes. 
x888 A, T PiBRSOM Mvangehsitc Work xxiii 336 [They] 
dug post-holes with their own hands. X89X C. Roberts 
Adr^i Amer, 87 The job at which I was put Hut was 
digging post holes, and .1 found it lather a lough job. 

Post-horn (pd^-slihpiu). [f. Post sb'^ + Hoen 
sb.l A horn formerly used by a postman or the 
guard of a mail-coach, to announce arrival ; now 
often used on pleasure coaches. 

x67< Hexham Dutch DteU Post-hareUi Post-horn. 1677 
Lorn, Gaz No. 1239/4 Thomas Moris a young man . 
with a gray Coat, and a leather pair of Breeches, and 
a Post-horn in his Girdle, .Kid away with a Che&nut 
Coloured Gelding. X78a Cowraa Tait/e Tathjs The wielch 
. .Wh(^ for the sake of filling with one blast The post-horns 
of all Europe, lays her waste. 1840 Hoon Up tJie Rhm 
285 In the mean time, the post-horn kept blowing x88x 
W. H Stone m Giove Diet Mm, III. ax Posthonty a 
small straight brass or cojmer instrument, varying in length 
from two to four feet, ot a bore usually resembling the 
conical bugle more than the trumpet, played by means of 
a small ana shallow-cupped mouthpiece, 
b. attrib, and Comb,y as post-hom bafid\ post- 
horix pond-snail, JPlamrbts eomeus, also called 
ratn's-hom, from the form of its shell. 

X864 Sau in Daity Tel 16 July, A post-horn band , 
performing in some unlicensed place. 190X Wesim, Gas, 
x6 Dec. 3/1 A good purple dye may also be got from the 
I»sthom pond snail. 

Post-liorse (p( 7 u*stth^ib). A horse kept at 
a post-house or inn for the use of post-riders, or 
for hire for the conveyance of travellers. 

xj|37 Garowbr in Pocock Rec, Re/, 1. 76 Now unless 
post'hoiso seive us we cannot tell bow to do ii»3 XirxE 
Let* to Cromvell in St, Papers Hen, Kf//, 1,^3 wridnges, 


sent for piovislon of post horses. 


Turner 


Select, Rec* O^ord (x8fo) 369 Neither the horses of ye 
Chancellor or ^hollers .,nor of their servaunts,. should 
be taken for post horses. xdi7 Morysom Him in 6x In 
England . , Post-horses are ostanlished at every ten miles or 
thereabouts, which they ride a false gallop after some ten 
miles an hower. a xosy Hayward Rdw, VI (1630} xoo 
That he intended to fly to lern^ey and Wales and laid 
msthorses, and men, and a boat to that purpose. 18x4 
Scott Ixiii, From Edinburgh to Perth he took post- 
hoises X83S Marryat 0//a PodrAvy With post-horses and 
postilions we posted post haste to Brussels. 
Post-hondd (pJ>^*st|haus). Obs* exc. dh/. [f. 
Post sb ,^ + Uoosb sb ,^] 

1 . A post office. Cbs, or dial, 

1835 Procleunation in Rymer Fmdera (1733) XIX, 640/3 
Which Letters to be left at the Post-house or some other 
House, fts the said ThomasWithermgs shall think convenient. 
1670 Marvi u* Corr* Wks. (Grosartj IJ. 324, Z wrote to you 
two letters, and payd for them from tlie posthouse here. 
X76X Mrs. F. biiEmoAN Sidney lUdulph III. 77 When I go 
into the country a general direction to the post house may 
sufhee. xSjg KoRiNSON Whitly Gloss , Posihoussy the post- 
ofTice. 

1 2 . Aa inn or other house where horses aie kept 
for the use of travellers ; a posting house. Obs* 

1645 Evelyn Diary 28 Jan., wo repos'd this night at 
Piperno, in the Post-house without the towne. xyxa Lond, 
Gas, No. 5037/3 He alighted at^the Post-house to change 
Horses. xBxp uyhon yuan j ciii. They are a sort of post- 
house, where the Fates Change horses. 1833 L Ritchie 
fVana* by Loire x6The main road running past the town. 
and the post-house being at a little distance beyond. 

fPo’stliumary a. Obs, «* PosTauMOus, So 
+ To*sthumate 

1653 Urquhart 7cwel Wks, (1814) 255 He UR behind 
him a postnumary book. 1684 T« Goddard Platons Demon 
47 Charyllus, Posthumatc Son to Polybita. 
t Fo'StAtuii6) dt, and sb. Ok* [a. F. posthum 
adj. (1560 in Godef.), ad, L. posi(JC)mtus last, 
latest, posthumous : see Posmuuous.] 

A, adj, a. « PosTEUKOua a. Alsoj^. 

XS 9 * Sylvester Du Sartos u v. 933 Two Urths, two 
deaths, here Nature hath assign'd her. Leaving a Posthume 
(dead-live) seed behind her. 2639 H. L’Est^nge A Uianco 
Dio, OJ/ X57 This posthume Apostle . came late into Christs 
Livery, «iMx B^llbr Worthies, Cumlld, (x^s) aax/x 
Posthume Children bom after the death of their Father. 

b. or PoSTBOHOUS b. 

x 6 xx B. JoNBQNin CoryatC■|rwrff//I^JrTit 1 e*p., In the Post^o 
..thousMltflnd tbePosthume Poems of the Authors Father, 
X639 ifitle) Posthume Poems of Richard Lovelace. 

0. m Posthumous c. 

7-a Bf. Hall Sai, iv. Charge m Oh if my soule 
1 see their Post-bume spigot x^ Boyle Chr, Virtuoso 


II* 2x The posthume State of Man is so dim and uncertain, 
that we find even the greatest Men, among die Heathen, 
speak doubtfully [of it] x6gt Heyrick Misc Poems 33 To 
claim The whole World’s Curses and a Fost-hume Fame. 

d. Subsequent, residual, rare, 

166a T. Chandler Vmt Helmoni's Or mi 187 That the 
venal bloud may be made wholly capable to be breathed 
thorow the pores, without a Post hume or Future remem* 
bratice of a dreg Ibid 292 That post-hume and translated 
gouty character or impression, doth stick fast by a here- 
ditary right 

B a A posthumous child. Also Jig, 

15^ Sylvester Du Sartos 11 Sonn. 1. 14 Our dear Parent 
. who to thy guard his Posthumes did bequeath 2638 
W, ScLATBR Serm, Expemmntall To Rdr., They shew 
themselves m publike but as Posthumes, raised as it were 
out of almost eleven yeares of obscurity. 1692 in Macfar 
lanis Genealog Collect, (xooo) 11.142 Sir Thomas Maule . 
Son to Sir Thomas the Posthume 

b. A posthumous work . cf. Posthumus B b 
1631 R. Skenb in A Craigis Rem, 3 This subsequent 

Poesie, the Posthumes of a worthie Penne, 2676 Beal in 
Phil, Tram, XI. 385 Sir Ken, Digby’s Post-nume hath 
great vaiietie of Metheglins. 

f Fo'sthximed, ppl a, Obs, rare, [f. as prec. + 
-BD^.] Rendered posthumous, remaining after death. 

tfx(S6x Fuller Worthies (x662) i. 74 A Stranger.. would 
hardly rally my scattered and postbumed Notes. 

Bosthumeral : see Post- B. 2. 
tPosthu’inial,a. Obs.rare-^^, « Posthumous, 

x6o3 Sylvester Dw Pasy/of, Corona Dedy All the Post- 
humiall race of that rare Spirit..Though born, alas 1 alter 
their Father's deat]i. 

t Poatliu*mian, a, Obs, rare^o, (See quot ) 
2636 Blount Glo5Sogr,)Posth»mzanyicMomnz or to come, 
that shall be. 

PostllumoTlS (pp’stix^mos), a, (sb) Also 8 
postiimoufl. [f. L. positmus last, late-bom, 
posthumous, supeil, f. post after ; m late L. written 
posthumus through erroneous attnbution to humus 
the earth, or (as explained by Servius) hmt&re to 
bury: see -ous,] Used generally of anything which 
appears after the death of its oiiginator. 

a. Of a child : Bom after the death of its father. 
x6xo Drumm. of Hawtii. Conv, B, Jenson Wks. (17x1) 
224 He [Ben Jonson] .was posthumous being born a 
month aftei his father's death. 1677 W. Hubbard Narra- 
tive 2 North America this posthumous birth of time, 1709 
Steele & Addison Tatler^o, ixo r 6 Some Posthumous 
Children, that bore no Resemblance to their elder Brethren. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) VI. 574 The statute of King 
William, which puts posthumous children on the same foot- 
ing wilh children bom in the lifetime of their ancestor. 

D, Of a book or writing; Published after the 
death of the author. 

x668 Hale RolWs Abridgment Pref. a 1 b, It is a Post 
humous work, which never underwent the last Hand or 
Pensil of the judicious Author, 1796 Burke Regie, Peace 
111 Wlcfl, VXIl. 300 What plea.. can be alledged, after the 
treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this posthumous 
declaration ? 1837-9 Haixam Hist Lit, (1847) III. 207 The 
posthumous volumes appeared m considerable intervals. 

c. Of an action, reputation, etc 
arising, or continuing tUter death. 

x6o8 Bp J. King Serm, 5 Nov 37 A posthumous, peni- 
tent confession (after the conspirators were most of them 
dead, and almost rotten) of one of the complices themselues. 
x64a Fuller Holy ^ Prqf Si, in. v. 164 For he that was 
bulled with the bones of Elisha, by a Posthumous miracle 


of that Prophet, recovered his life by lodging with such a 
grave-fellow. X736 Butler Anal 1. 1. Wks. 1874 I. 30 Our 

■’ Iff anew, but 

aaws tvynn 

50 It was well we should he contented with posthumous 
fame, but impossible to be so with posthumous bread and 
cheese. x 38 s Farrar Early Chr, 1 . 77 He bad begged that 
his body might be burned without posthumous insults, 
t B, sb, A posthumous child. Ohs, rare, 

01x648 Ld, Herbert L/e (r886) 33 My brother Thomas 
was a posthumous . . bom some weeks after his father’s death. 
X718 5 SswALL Diary 19 Mar. (2882) HI, 177 Marry Sam. 
Badcock, a posthumous, and Martha Hcaly, 

Fo* 8 tlltt 3 nDil 0 ly, [f. prec. + -it a] in 

a posthumous manner, condition, or state ; after 
death ; after the death of the father or author. 

1783 Atierhury^s Corr, I. ag mtey The ‘Register’ [of 
bishop Kennet] was posthumously published, from his MS. 
Collections, in 1738, 2867 J.B. Davis Thesaurus Crani- 
orum IK The two latter [aocient Scottish skulls] are post- 
humously distorted. xB^ Chr Comtnw, xa June 833/a He 
seems to be even more mischievous posthumously than 
while corporeally present. 

II Posthumus (pp’stisfcni^s), a, and sh, [L. 
post(h)umus Posthumous.] 

+A. «• Posthumous Obs, 

xifi Ld, Burghlev in Fortescue Peters (Camden) Pref 7 
Though be be posthumus by his Others death, being borne 
after. x6fo R. Coke just, Vind, Pref. s No man that 
ever was bom In the World, which was not a Posthumus 
King, butr was bom in subjection, not onely to bis Parents, 
or as a Servant in a Family. 

B. sb, fa. (pi. -y A posthumous child. Obs, 
638 Sir T Herbert Tnoo (cd. a) 273 He was a post- 
* * lothei 


Occurring, 


_ 

bumui^ and the crowne set upon his moChers belly a x( 
Hale Prvnt, Orir, Man, 1. iv. xop It is as evident that l 
Gxandfather and Father and Son did as really make up a 
multitude, . though the Father and Son were both Post- 
humiy as if they ml had or did all now e<ist together, 
b. neut,pl posthuma. Posthumous writings. 
1655 Owen Vind, £u«a^.Wks, 2853 3HZ 8 The passage 
intimated axe in his hesihuma, 1669 Sturmy mariners 
Mag, I. ii 35i X shall quote some more remari^le Places m 


Posthuma Fosieri, 1905 G %KmsciaKeais^s PoemsPxeiy 
Most reprints give the order of Keats’s own three volumes 
with Lord Houghton's posthuma appended. 
Post-h5THotio : see Post- B. i. 
tPo*Stic, a* Ohs [ad. L. posticus hinder, 
posterior, f. post behind j cf. antiaes Antio, An- 
TiQUJii.] Hinder, posterior, ‘ back *. 
a X638 Medc Whs, (1672) «7 The lowest and most postick 
members of all. 1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep, jir jcvii 
(1686) X16 The postick and backward position of the feminine 
ppts m quadropedes. 1664 Butler Hud 11. 1. so8 A Saxon 
Duke did grow so fat, That Mice Eat Grots and l^by- 
nnths to dwell in His postick parts without ins feeling 
So t Po*8tical a, Obs, 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Di^, 471* Two doors; one on 
outward door, the other postical or inward. 

1 ! Fosticlie (postx*J), a and sb. [F., adj , ad. 
It. posUccio counterfeit, feigned L. type "^posij)- 
tictusy f pos(j)tm placed, put.] 

A. adj, a. Counterfeit, artificial, b. Applied 
to au ornament superadded to a finished work of 
sculpture or architecture, esp. when inappropriate. 

x8^ Thackeray Newcomes I. xxxi. 306 Sometimes the 
Duchess appeared with these postiches roses, sometimes 
of a mortal paleness 

B sb, a. An imitation substituted for the real 
thing b. Counterfeiting, feigning, pretence. 

2876 ‘ OuiDA ’ Winter City iiy Fastidiousness at any rate, 
is very good postiche for modesty 1885 Mrs Lynn Linton 
in Li/e xviii, (1901} 251, [1] despised with loathing the 
..humbug and postiche of the whole matter. 
PosticOTlS (ppslsi’kss), a Hot, [f. L.postTe-u 5 
hinder (see Postio) + -ous,] Postenor, hinder , 
applied vanoufaly to parts of a floweror inflorescence. 

x866 Treas Boi 922 turned away from the axis 

of a (lower, as some anthers whose dehiscence takes place 
next the petals, also, stationed on that side of a flower 
which is next the axis 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 271 Stigma 
obtuse, posticous lobe very small x88o Gray Struct, Rot 
VI $6 (ed. 6) 253 An anther is Extrorse, i e. turned outward, 
or f o^ticous, when it faces towaid the perianth. 

II PostiCTiai (p(7Stdi ki^m). Arch, [L. posiicum 
back door, rear of a building (Vitr.), prop. neut. 
of posticus adj. : see Postio.] 

a. A back door or gate, b, A portico or 
apartment at the back of an ancient Greek or 
Roman temple, behind Hie cel/ay and corresponding 
to the pronaos in front *. in Greek called opisiho- 
domos, 0. * Eccl, A reiedos' (6W, Dicti), 

X704 J Harris Lex Tecim I, Posiieum is the Postern- 
Gate, or Back-door of any Fabrick. X776R Chandler Trztu 
Greece xiv. 73 In the sculptuie of the posticmn .Theseus 
is distinguished in the same manner x8ao T. S. Hughes 
Trofo, Sicily I. x 286 The columns, belonged either to the 
posticum or pronaos of the temple. 

Postie, vanant of Poustie Obs,y power, 

+ Po’8ti^, V, Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Post sb,\ 
after crucify, 'I irons. To fix or nail to a post 
1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 30 The nalle with which It 
was crucified or rather postified. This my new-coyned 
word fits their new-found Fabl& 


Postil (pf>’stil), sb Now only Hist, Forms : 
5 (9) postiUe, (6 posthiU), 6-7 postell, 6-7 
(9) postiH, 7 postel, postie, 5- postil [ME a. 
F. postille (1357 in Godef.), - It, Pg posti/ia, 
Sp. posteloy ad. med L, posiilla a gloss on the 
gospel Of imceitain origin; Du Cange suggests, 
5 om the words ^ post tlla (yerha fextm) * * after 
those (words of the text) with which the postil 
may have been mtroduced. Another suggestion is 
that the word is a dim. tdposta m sense * page’ ; 
evidence is wanting. See also Apostil sb,"] 

1 . A marginal note or comment upon a text of 
Sciiptuie, 01 upon any passage or writing 

c 1420 Wycltfs Bible IV 686b, Prol. 1 Cor (MS Em. Coll, a), 
A posUUe here.— -Foul wroot this pistil to Corinthis, that ben 
of Acaie [etc,]. 1587 in iid Rep Hist, MSS Comm, (1872) 
283/3 Fointes of the memoriall. with postils to the same. 
x6x3 Sir R. Cotton m Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS Comm.) 
I, 263 The Duke's letter answered by way of postie. 

3 proposition(5]. a 2734 North Lives (1826) I. 399 These 
his lordship had titled ’Impudent Assertions . to which 
X will annex a postil for explanation. 2891 A. M. Earle 
Saibath in Puritan N, Eng, xu. x66 Tender little memorial 
postils are frequently written on the margins of the pages. 

2 . A senes of such commenta, a commentary or 
exposition ; spec, an esmository discourse or homily 
upon iie Gospel or Epistle for the day> read or 
intended to be read in the church service. 

1483 Caxtom Geld Leg 344/* Mayster Alysaundre . 
reherseth m bys postillys upon this worde mercy and trouthe 
haue mette togydre 256^ Foxb A (1S96) s 4B/» 
The said Langton also made postils ypon the whole Bible 
«x66x Fuller Worthiest Northampi, ii 290 He 
wrote PostiUs on the Proverbs, and other Sermona *7x0 
tr. Dupin' s Eccl Hist, t6ih C, I ui. 434 He wrote also., 
some Postils or BComiUas on the Gospels 
b. A book of such homilies 
X566 Becon {UHA a new Postil Conteinyng most Godly 
and learned sermons vpon all the Sonday Gospellcs. 2605 
Vestiy Bhs (Surtees) X4r Item a postell, a Comutiion booke, 
a salter 1888 Btbltoiheca Sacra Jan. 136 The old prayer- 
books and the old Lutheran postils were still frequently used. 
8. aiirth and Cowh 

^x 535 SiBBES Bowels op hi Wks. 1859 II. 40 Too much 
curios^ 38 loathsome and po<iti)I like and calletb the mind 
too much from the kernel to the shell, a x6jg T. Goodwin 

148 -a 



POSTIL. 


POSTLE. 


10 Spurgeon Trtcu. Dcat, Ps. xl. 7 Rejected, ^ beinf too 
like a po&ril clohS. 17*1 Strype EccL AUm III xiii. 120 
April 30 11SS4T beg^ the posUl mass, at St Pauls, at five 
a clock m the morning every day. 

t Postil,®. Obs. [a.obs.F.i^j/r/C/V/'(i5tlic. 
la Godef.), ad. pfsHlldre (1243 Tnvet in Du 
Cange), f. postilH PosTit sb. See also Apostil 

1 . trans. To make or ■write comments on, or 
marginal notes in ; to comment upon, annotate. 

1460 Capcrave Chrm , (Rolls) iS 4 Hewe a cardinal of the 


Images, xdaa Bacon Hm, VII 211 In some places Poslalled 
in the Margent with the Kings hand. 2872 J. E. B Mayor 
m Jritl PkzlaL 290 Sdioolmasters and undergraduates, 
who are accustomed to * postil ’ their lexicons 
2 . zfUr, To write comments, 
azsag Sicbltom CcL Cloute 75s To postell upon akyrj'. 
16x7 Hu.ES Gold. Re»t. i (167^ 19 That vein of postilUng 
and allegoruting on Scripture, wl^h for a long time had 
prevailed in the Church. 

Postilion, postillion (posti-lyan). Also 
6-7 postmon, 7 postiliui £a. F. p>sttllon 
(1538 in Godef.), ad. It. poslt^tone * a postilion, 
a postes guide, a forerunner ’ (Flono), f. It. fosia 
Post sb compound suffix (cf. vermth 

ton ) ; so Sp. postilion^ Pg. po 5 ttlhao.'\ 
fl. (Seequots.) 

xsgi Perovale Sp.Dtdt Postilion^ a postilion, a guide 
for a post, dux fraecttrsons. x6ii Cotgr , PosiiUoitt a 
Posdllon, Guide, Postes boy X658 Phillips, PositUmi 
(French) a Post’s guide, or fore-runner. 

+ b.^. A forerunner Obs 
«XS86 Sidney Arcadia in (1891) 318 But when he strake, 
. hisarme seemed stiUapostilhon of death Z647FANSHAWE 
tr. Pastor Fido'i. L xi Seest thou yon Star of such excelling 
hew/The Sons Postillion? 

1 2 One who rides a post-horse, a post-boy j 
a swift messenger. Obs. 

x6x6BuLLOKAR.£'/r^ Ex^^ Pcsiiltcn ^ a speedy poste or 
messenger. 1678 Loud Gas . No 1281/4 It is now four 
da^ since any Vessel, Post or Postillion came from Ghent 
to Bruges 1708 Ibid No 4464/6 The Postillion of Ghent 
is just now amved, with Letters to Mr. de Caris. 

c 2645 Howell Leif (i6m) I. To Rdr , Those wing’d 
Postilhons that can fly, From me Antartic to the Artic sky. 
Ibid I viii. 14 Those swxft Postilhons my thoughts find you 
out daily xttg Gractatls Courtiers Orac . x6o These are 
the Fosmlions of life, who to the swift motion of time, add 
the rwidity of their own minds 
8. One who rides the near horse of the leaders 
(or formerly sometimes, each of the nders of the 
near horses) when four or more are used in a car- 
nage or post-chaise ; esp. one who ndes the near 
horse when one pair only is used and there is no 
driver on the box. 

x6ag-33 Fletcher & Shirley Ii7gbt>TValier u 111, Thou 
shaft have horses six, and a postilion. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam 11. 11, Drawn by six Flanders mares, my 
coachman, grooms, Postillion, and footmen X77X N 
Nickolls Corr. w Gray (1843) 118 The Yarmouth coach, 
when it has gone at all, has gone with eight horses and four 
postilions, x8xi Wellington in Gurw Desp. VIII 286 
The account of the rations issued to the post homes and 
mules, and postilhons. x88z Besant & Rice CJuspl of 
Fleet III. 173 They called aloud to the postilions to stop 
the horses. 

x6s6 Cowley Putdar Odes* Muse i, Let the Postilion 
Nature mount, and let The Coachman Art be set 
4 . {iran^. from 3.) See quot 
x888 Goode Awer. Fishes 8 use of supplementary 
floats, or * postilhons ', to keep the line from sinking. 

6. = postUkn-basque ; see 6. 

6. attrib. and Cotnb.^ as postihon harness^ saddhy 
whip ; posHHm-wise adv ; in recent use applied 
to fmale costume imitating that of a postilion, as 
posiilion-basque^ •beltf -idb^ etc. 

W, Perwick Despaiches (Camden) 31X They, tore 
all his cloaths oft, and with two posdlion whips scurgedhim 
. severely. \bX%Lond Gas No 2473/4 A Postilion Saddle 
of black Leather 1794 W Felton Carnages (1801) II 153 
A postillion .harness is the same expence as either the 
^tillion or wheel harness of the other sort 1840 Dickens 
Earn Radge hx, One of thmn sat posdUion-wise upon the 
near horse x8go Ceui, Dict.^ PosUlion^hasque. a woman’s 
basque having its skirt cut at the back mto snort square 
tabs or coat-tails, after the fashion of a postilion’s coat 
Posiihottdrelt^ a leather belt with a large budcle, worn by 
ladies about x86a X904 Daily Chron a Jan 8/4 The 
postilion tabs at the back of the bodice Ibid 28 May 8/4 
The corslet belt, with postillion back. 

Hence Posti*Uoiieaypostlll- (-yond) a., provided 
with or ridden by a postilion , Postl l(l)iouess, a 
female postilion ; Fostl'Uoulze v trans.y to pro- 
vide wim a postilion, or to nde as a postilion 
1809 in Spirit Pub. yrfUSw XIII. 165 Then spank away 
drives I, ..with my six greys (postilionized) against all 
England ! 1838 B. Taylor North Trav xxxv. 378 At 
Vik we parted with the postillioness and with our host of 
Kettba 1879 Daily Nevjs 25 Nov. s/6 Lord Rosebery, . 
driving down in an open barouche drawn by four magnificent 
horses, daintily postillioned. 

t Fo'StillarT, Oh$. rare. [£ med.L. "^pch 
stilldn*iis (Du Uange has postiUdnum as sb.), f 
psitlla Postil + -ous.] Of the nature of a ‘postil \ 
x 6 S 3 Hammond N T Advt, Purposely abstaining 

from all postillary observations. 

Po'Btillatep ®p rare, [f. ppl, stem of med L. 
positlldre : see PosxiL v, and -ate 3 .] *=* Postil v 
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1432-50 tr. Higden. (Rolls) VIII 235 Hewe frere of the 
ordre Precheours . , whicbe postulate alle thcbible \qut ioiain 
bibltam posttlUvutt^ and compilede grete concordances on 
the bible. axB6^ C Knight (Webster), Iracts ..which 
belonged to George III and in a few instances are postillated 
by his own hand 1864 D P Kidder Homiletics iv 95 
With the,, Reformation both the idea and the practice of 
postulating were superseded by evangelical preaching 
fb. ‘Fonuerly, To pi each by expounding 
Scnpture, verse by verse, in order » (Webster 1847). 
Hence Fostilla'tioii, the wnting of postils. 

1847 Webster, PositllaUon^ exposition of Scripture in 
preying 1864 Ibid. PositllaitoM, the act of postulating. 

Fostillator (ppstiUftsi) Also 4 -our [a. 
med.L. positlldlor, agent-n f. postillare . see Postil 
V. and -OB ] = next. 

2382 Wycuf Prol s8 Myche sharpliere and groundliere 
thmi manie late postillatouns, eithir expositouns, han don 
16x3 Sfelmak De non, Temet Eccl (1846) 38 Great Hugo 
Cardtnalis, the first Postillatoi of the Bible 1872 R C 
Ji<nkins m C««/. VIII 64 The PostiUator on the 
* Summa* of St Raymond. 

t Po 'Stiller. Obs Also 6 postilar, 7 
postillaiT, -iler, -eller, [f. Postil ®. + -brI. 
Cf. OF positlleur (1478 in Godef) ] One who 
makes or wntes a * postil * or ‘ postils ’ ; a com- 
mentator, annotator, expositor 
1526 Pitgr. Pref (W de W 1531) 138 Yet, after our 
postilars, he came agayne at passyon of our sayd lo^ 
x6x2 T Taylor Comm, 2 itus i 7 Not drawne out of the 
poysoned puddles of P<mish Fners, or postillars. x6»x 
5 Ward Ltji of Faith 99 SubtUties of School-men,sentences 
and conceits of PostUers. x66a Hibbert Eody Dvo 1 2x6 
Shepherds (as the Roman postellers observe) must have three 
things, X. scrip 2 staffe. 3. whistle. 

^ Error ioxpisioier^ Pistlee. 

X891 St. j Tyrwhitt m Colleges 0/ Oxford icrj A gospeller 
and a postUler (Bible-clerk), eight singing clerks, 
t Posti’lliaii, a, Obs. rare-\ [f. med,L. po~ 
siilla * see Postil and -ian.] That writes postils, 

1627 Perkot Tithes 45 They would censure a poore 
Postillian Divine that should goe about to call into question 
the fiuthfulnes of Ployden. 

Postillion: see Postilion. 
t Po'stiUism. Ohs. rare^K [f. Postil + -ism.] 
A production of the nature of a ‘ postil’ or comment. 
So t Po’sfedlize V = Postil v. 

i6aa Sydenham Senu Sol Occ. (1637) II 97 If we can 
fleyle down the transgressions of the times by some few 
stolne Postellismes iteiWooD^/^^ Oxon.I 9 Besides his 
postUlizing the whole Doctrine of Duns Scotus. 

Postin: seePosTEEN. 

Fostiw (p^w'stig), vhl sb.^ [f. Post -i- 
-iNojL,] The action of Post in various senses. 

I 1 . fThe dispatching of letters, etc., by a 
messenger nding ‘ post’ (obs ), b. Travelling by 
means of relays of horses, o. The keeping of post- 
horses, -vehicles, etc , as a business 
C1559 R. Hall Ltj^ ^Fisher If. 42b, Then wanted no 
postmg of letters hetweene y^ kmge and y^ ambassadois. 
x6xx Speed Hist Gt Brit, ix, xxiii (1623) 1128 Betwixt 
whom were such postmg of letteis, such speeding to and 
fro 1653 R. Sanders PJtystogn, 157 They [persons] will be 
wompt, and fit for posting. 1790 Gath. M. Graham Lett. 
Educ X41 Postmg on the continent is now so much the 
fashion, as often to oblige a man of fortune to repeat his 
tour, in order to gratify his famUy 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
459/s Posting continues in most countries to be earned on 
by the state, which retains the monopoly of supplying post- 
hoises, and .of forwarding maUs and diligences Ibid, 
460/1 Between Vienna and Pestb there Is .an md^endent 
posting establishment, the speculation of peasants who drive 
their own horses, and called ' Bauern post ' Ibid 460/a 

thatf^en competition i^ this trade if ^fer^l??^a 

f overnment monopoly and control. Mod. Hotel Advtf 
Costing m all its branches 

t 2 . 'Speedy travelling; hastening, haste, hurry. 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng vi. xxx. (1612) 149, I say, that 
Beautie beggeth if by posting it be got 1599 T M[oufet] 
Stlkwormes x2 Whereat the f^efulT maide in posting flung 
..Into a secret caue 1632 Lithgow Trav ix. 500 All the 
Gold of the Kingdome, is daily Transported away with 
simerfluous postmg for Court 
0. The dispatching or conveying of letters and 
other postal matter through or by the post office ; 
the putting of a letter, etc., into the charge of the 
post office, or into a post-office letter-box 
x87x M Collins Mrq ^ Merck I v. 176 [He] showed 
her the way to the post office, and gave her information as 
to the hours of posting 1884 Act 48 Vici. c 76 S 19 (a) 
The due posting of a postal packet, xpoo Daily News 
13 June 6/7 Late fee postmg at pillar-boxes, .is to be with- 
drawn on the i8tb inst. 

II. t 4 :. The transferring (of responsibility, etc,) 
to another. Also with off, over. Obs. 

a X59X H. Saiith Serm (x866) 11 236 There will be such 
^ posting off of sm, that never a one will be found gmlty, 
16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Forme 13 Manifested by 
deed g Indenture, or postmg ouer of the charge to another. 
XOI7 Hieron Whs, II, 320 A shamelesse excusing of euiU, 
wuh a postmg it ouer vnto God 
o. Book-keeping The carrying of an entry from 
the journal or other auxiliary book into the 
ledger; the formal entry of an item m a book of 
accounts ; the bringing of account books up to date. 

^ 168a Scarlett Exchanges 38 In the posting of the same 
into his great Book, or Leidger, the Forreign Coynes must 
be duely exprest 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (184X) 
1. XXXI 323 There is no posting the books on a death-bed. 


X849 Freese Comm Class-bk xxx In order to prove the 
correctness of the Postings to the Ledger. 1850 Plan for 
Ch Htsi Soc 9 What thej^ chiefly want is what com- 
mercial men call ‘posting up ’ 

III. 6 attnb and Comb, in sense i, as posting 
carriage, estahhshmesit, house, tnn, in sense 3, as 
posting box, clerk) posting-belt, a broad leather 
or other belt worn by postilions or post-boys 
1737 Med. Ess «Sf Ohserv IV. 61 Our Patient was desired 
to wear a posting Belt, with proper Compresses upon the 
Place where the Wound had been, for some time, that upon 
any violent Motion a Hernia might be prevented 1836 
Dickens Sk Bos, WingUbury Duel, The Winglebury Arms 
IS the principal Inn of Great Winglebury—the commercial 
inn, postmg-house and excise-office 1844 — Mari Chus 
XX, They had a posting carriage at the porch 1876 T, 
Hardy Ethelbetta (1890) 354 , 1 think the best posting- 
house at this end of the town is Tempett’s 1893 Scott 
Leader 12 June 2/1 Posting Establishment Complete. 1895 
Daily News 31 May 3/6 The branch and sub-offices at which 
the posting boxes are continuously open 1899 A H 
Sayce Early Israel v 160 Carnage loads were constracted 
with posting inns at intervals along them 
Fo*stil|^y vbl sb,^ [f Post -ing The 
action of !^st ® ^ in vaiious senses ; spec. 

1 , The moonng of a vessel to a post. Also attrib. 
as posting-dues. 

x868 Exeter ^ Plymouth Gas 13 Mar,, Paymg a small 
sum to the owner for 'posting' — that was for tying up the 
vessels to a post. Ibid, He paid postmg dues twenty-six 
yeais ago to Mr. Chappie, but not since Harbour dues 
were paid to Mr. Chanter, Lord of the Manor of Northam 
2 The action of fixing a placard, notice, etc, on 
a post, etc , or of making anything public by this 
means ; public advertisement by posters. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr Boccalznt's A dots fr P amass, t 
xl. (1674) 54 The very night after the postmg up of this 
defiance x7ox-3 (title MMS.) A Book of Postings and Sale 
of the Forfeited and otner Estates and Interests m Ireland 
1850 Ht Martindau Hist Peace II iv. ix 412 The people 
would not permit the posting of notices of arrears. x86a 
Boston Transcr. 32 Aug 1/2 Is theie no way of protection 
against the posting of bills about our city? 

b. attnb. and Comb., as posting-business; 
posting-bill, a placard = Poster ^ 3 
x8o2 Naxal Chron. VIII 436 Posting bills have been put 
up , offeiing a bounty 1B84 W^t mom News 30 Aug. 
1/5 Particulms will appear m posting bills. 1889 Pall 
MaU G, 23 Jan 3/x It is now ten years ago since the 
picture posting business was fiist reduced not only to an 
art but almost to a science. 

Posting, vbl sb 3 and ^ : see Post v 3 and 
Posting (p^a stig), ppl. a. [f. Post + 
-ing2 .] That posts; swift, speedy, rapid; hasty, 
hurrying, fleeting. 

Posting fever, sweat, the sweating sickness, sudor angli- 
canns, of which several epidemics occurred X48X-155X 
c 15^ in Strype Eul Menu (1721) 111 viL 72 The posting 
sweat, that posted from town to town thoiow England, and 
was named ‘stop gallant 1575 R B Appius ^ Virhnta 
D J, With posting speede, to Court 1 do repaire x6xx Bible 
Tiansl Pref xo Neithei did we run ouer the worke with 
that posting haste that the Septuagmt did. 1642 Gauden 
Three Serm. 26 A few posting and peifunctory prayers. 
17x8 Prior Solomon ii 837 This only object of my real caie, 
..In some few postmg fatal hours is hurled From wealth. 
zSpx Creighton Hist Epidemics I. 276 Like dengue, in- 
fluenza, and others of the ' posting ’ fevers of former time. 
Hence Fo stiugly adv , hastily, hurriedly. 

1636 Earl of Cork in Lisntore Papers (1888) Ser. 11. Ill 
259 , 1 could neuer see that [paper] . neither can I remember 
the contents of it, it was so postingly read ouer vnto me 
Postique (ppstfk), a. [app. by-form of Pos- 
TIOHE.] « POSTIOHE A. b. 

vjvj-^ Chambers Cycl. s v, In architecture, &c.{ an 
ornament of sculpture is said to be postique, when it is 
superadded after the work itself is done. The word Is formed 
from the Italian, posHccio, added. A table of marble, or 
other matter^ is also said to htpostique, when it is incrustated 
m a decoration of architecture, &c. 

PoBtisohial: see Post- B. 2, 

FosljaceiLt (pd’ustids^'sent), a. [f. L post 
(Post- B 2)^1,. jacent-em lying cf. adjacent^ 
Lying behind; posterior. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaui^s Comp, Anat 455 A defensive 
arrangement, which extends over the postjacent branchial 
defts. 

Po sigudice. nonce-wd [f. Post- A. i b, after 
prepudice} (See quot.) So Po stjudiced a. 

x886 Ruskin Praetenia 1 . vi 174 Hence what people call 
my prejudiced views of things,— which are, in feet, the exact 
contrary, namely, post-judiced. 1905 G K. Chesterton 
R Browning v. 115 Prejudice is not so much the great 
intellectual sm as a thing which, we may call, to com a 
word, 'postjudice', not the bias oefore the fair trial, but 
the bias that remains after. 

tPo'st-knight. Obs. [f. Post Knight 
j 3 .] = Knight of the post, a notorious perjurer. 

1594 Merry Kna^ to know Knave D j, Why, I haue bene 
a post knight m Westminster this xii. year. X630 J. Taylor 
(Water P ) Praise Hempseed Wks in. 73/3 The sixt a post- 
knight, that for flue groats game Would sweare, and for 
foure groats forsweare ft againe. 

Postlapsanan, etc. : see Post- B. i, A. i b. 

+ Po*stle. Obs, Forms i postol, 3 (Orm.) 
poBstell, 3-6 postel, postle, 4 postyll, Sc -Tile, 
4-5 -il, -ill(e, -ele, 6 -elle. [OE. postol, aphetic 
form of apostol, Apostle,] Apostle. 

Rushw Gosp. Luke xxiv 10 Da otire ewedun tJas 
to 0®m postolura. c xaoo Ormin 5186 Cristess posstell, 
Saiint Johan. 13. , Cursor M. 20928 (Edin.) Sijan he com 
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POSPMASTEB. 


to postils state [Gd//. postil] c 1375 Sc Leg* SmnU xxvii 
{Maclioy) X552 Ihesus his postuUs xij ymang X377 Lakgl 
P PI. B XVI 159 Suflfieth my po&tles in pays & in pees 
gauge CX489 C^ioN Sonnes qf x 272 By saynt 

petei the postle. 1533 More A^oi. 149 b, postle maye 
make some bysshoppes amonge the new biethern. 

Postle, variant of PojsTIL, Obs, 

Postless (pJn'stlcs), a. imice-wd, [f. Post sb.^ 
+ -LBSS.] Without a postal service 
1885 Mrs Inncs in Aihengswn is Dec 764 A letuin to 
oui doctoiless, bookless^ milkless, postless, and altogedier 
comfoitless jungle 

Post-liKe : see Post sb 1 and 2 
Postliminary (p^«st|lrmmari), [f. L, jbasif 
after + /mtn- threshold + -abyI; but in 

sense 1 associated with Postliminium. 

The etymological derivatives of L, j^osttiminmm aie 
^oMiiiUfuar^ •taty^ taiCt •laiwu^ -lotts , and those of L 
psi + tlmen (opposed to j^relttmnary^ etc ), posthminaryt 
’‘hmmaie^ -lunmation^ -hmmom. But m some cases etio- 
neous use confuses the two senes, and exchanges the senses ] 
1- erron. Peitainmg to or involving the right of 
postliminium ; postliminiary, 

170* WooDKOin: Darnel's 70 IVlcIis Ep Ayb, I trust, 
'twill not be long e’le the Jews themselves shall return to 
their PosUiminaiy Right 1807 Wrangiiam Set m Trttnsl. 
Script, 2x Admitted lo the postliminary peiceplion of hei 
inaheiiable rights x86o Woolscy Jntrod, IntemcU Law 
§ X45. 333 The lights and obligation of a state restored in 
this postliminary way 

2 Subsequent opposed to prehininary 
x8a6 Scott IVoodst xvi. notCt The reie-suppei was a 
postliminary banquet,, which made its ajjmearance at ten 
or eleven. xSay — yml 23 May I 396 , 1 found I had mis- 
laid a number of the said posLliminary affair 

tPostli'minate, v. [f. as prec. + -ate 3 .] 
iraiis. To place behind, oi in a subsequent place, 
xtfgo [sec Postliminiail v, s, quot 1659]. 

h PostUmina'tioii. Obs. »Postlzmxniation. 

1653 H L’Estkancl C/jias. 1 45 An order that nothing 
should be tiansacLed in then House, untill the Earl of 
Arundel weio restored ; upon which instantly ensued the 
Earls postUmination and readmitlance 

t Postliminlage. Ohs. rare'^^. [f. as next + 
-AGB.] « Postliminy. 

x66x’B LOUNT Glossogr. (ed. a), Vostlunviiagc , a leturn 
of one who was thou^it to be dead, and so restoied to his 
house, not by going over the threshold, but by making a 
hole in the wall, 

t Postlimi uiar, a. Obi>. rare'-\ [f L. 
poUUniini~um + -AU i.] Of, pei taming to, or ui 
accoidance with the law of Postliminium, 
x 68 x Hallywli l Melamir 70 It may be said, that the 
Soul may be lapt fioin this Tencstrial Body, and earned 
to remote and distant places, fiom whence she may make a 
Posthmiuiar letiiin, 

Postlimruiary, a. rare-^ [f. as prec. + 
-ABYi.] A more etymological form of Post- 
LIMINAKY in sense l, iB8a in OciLViB (Annandale). 

t Poatlimi'niate, v. Obs. [f. as prec, + 

-ATE 3.] 

1. irans. To allow to return fiom banishment. 

1635 H. L’Estrakge C/ias, / a The hopes that .his Brother 

. should be^ postlimmiated and restored to his inheritance 
of the Palatinate. 1539 — Alliance Div* Off. 25 Just cause 
to wish either those Apociyphals postlimmiated again, or 
others of the Canon to succeed them 

2 , trron, for Postliminatb (See note s, v. 

POSTLIMINABY.) 

1639 H L’Estrange Alhance Div. Off. ^03 It may seem 
a wonder why, this Communion Order is pObtliminiated 
[ed. 1690 postluninated] into that Burial Oflice. 

Hence f restoration to civic 

rights and privileges ; reinstatement, Obs. ran^K 
x63sj H. UEstranci. Alliance Div Off 323 His post- 
liminiation gave him liberty to apptoach no nearer the Altar 
then the Cancellum 

PostliminiouB (p^nstiliml'nios), a, [f, as 
prec. + -ous.] 

1, Of or pertaining to posthrainium. rare. 

1656 Blount Glossogry Posthmimom. pei taming to the 
return of one, who was thought to be deao, or to the receiving 
that again, which had been alienated, or lost 
2 erron Done or contrived subsequently ; subse- 
quent; « POSTLIMINOUS a. (See I’OSTLIMINABY.) 

X684-5 South Seym. (1697) 1 . 337 They are forced to 
strike in wilh things as they fall out, by posl-limmious after- 
applications of them to their purposes. x8o^ F. Plowoen 
(M/e) A Postlimintous Preface to the Historical Review of 
the State of Ireland. X803 W, Taylor m Ann. Rev lU. 
268 /x The large work to which this pamphlet, with Irish 
aptne>St h entitled a Posthminious preface. x8a6 Dlackw. 
Mag. XIX. 396 Every reel has a kiss by way of introduction 
and posthminious preface. 1830 L. Hunt Aniabiog. II. 
XIV. X46 Mr. Holme Sumner. .told the House of Commons 
that my room had a view over the Surrey hills. . * I could not 
feel obliged to him for tbispostliminious piece of e^oyment. 

II PostliiuiniTim (pdustilimi nit^m). posU 
limtnium a return * behind one^s threshold^ i.post^ 
Post- B. a + Uvun^ threshold.] In Rotnan 
ZaWf The right to return liome and resume one^s 
former privileges : = Postliminy. 

[x6xx J. Chamberlain in Crl, 4 r Times /(1848) 1 . 146 
Being , , called in question, post limimo [abl. =*by post* 
liminium *], for the powder treason.] 1638 Chillihgw Relig. 
ProU \. ill I sS. X4X The Church, afterwards, as it were by 
the law of Postliwwmmt hath restored their Authority and 
Canonicalnesse unto them. 1669 in Evelyn's Corr. (185^ III* 
219 At my postliminium, all my hope and ambition was to 
•kChange a shllUDg for three groats. 1809 Edin. Rev. XIII. 


440 The amnestied emigrants ..enjoy . but httle of the 
benefits of postlimmmm 1875 Posts Gains 1. Comm 
(ed 2) xio Po&tliminium ib the recovery of rights by a 
person returned from captivity, or the recovery of rights 
over a person or thing recoveied from hostile possession 

Fostliminotis (pdast|li*minds), a [f. L. post 
after + iTmeitt ~zn^ threshold + -ous ] 
fl. erron. Of or pei taming to postliminium; 
« Postliminious I. Obs rare. (See note s. v. 

POSTLIMINAEY ) 

1640 Howcll Dodona's Gr. 2x3 Fearing that by a post- 
Iiminous way something should bee re-annexd both to 
Church and Crowne, 

2 , Subsequent; of the nature of an appendix; 
» PosTLiMiNABY 2 ; opposed to prehnumry 
17x4 R. Fiooes Pract. Disc. II 38 This, if I may so 
apeak, ib only a postlimiiious way of suiamg. x8ss Ln 
Campbell in. Life (1881) II. 338 That he [Macaulay] should 
thence give a posUumnous ^etch of subsequent English 
history to coirespond with the pieliminaiy sketch, prior to 
the leign of James II 

Postliminy (pdustili mini). [Anglicized form 
of Postliminium.] 'ha. Rom The right of any 
person who had been banished or taken captive, lo 
assume his former civic privileges on his return 
home. lieiice, in Intemat. Law, The restoration 
to their foimer state of persons and things taken 
m war, when they come agam into the power of 
the nation to which they belonged. 

X638 Phillips, Postlimime. the return of one, who was 
thought to be dead, led 1878 adds, also a retui n from Exile 
or Captivity] x86o Woolsey Xntrod. Intemat Law § 143, 
3^1 As to limit of place modern postliminy takes eftect only 
within the teiiitoiy of the captor or his ally x86x J Kent 
Comm. Aitter, Law (1873) I v. 109 Movables are not 
entitled, by stnet rules of the laws of nations, to the full 
benefit of postliminy, unless [etc,] 1873 Posts Gains ii. 
Comm, (ed 2) 223 If he returned from captivity his will 
reacquired validity by the opeiation of postliminy 
Post-line : see Post sb?' and 3 
Foetlude (p<7a*st|li«d), ALus. [f. Post- A. i b 
+ L. Itidiis play, on analogy of prelude, znter^ 
lude ; so Tao^.h.po 5 tlMtum!} A concluding piece 
or movement played at the end of an oratorio or 
the like ; a concluding voluntary. 

x8sx Phaser's Mag XLllI. 460 The prelude and the 
postiude, m which be has envelMcd Handel, are his own 
x866 Engll Nai Mus.y\\\. 279 This is sung to the follow- 
ing tune, in which the instruments have after each vei&e a 
little postiude of three orfom bars zSsx Sai Rev. xyOct 
44^2 The * pobtlude ' of the chorus. 

Po*stly, adu. mnee-wd. [f. Post fA 2 + -LY 5 i.] 
By or in the post. 

X737 Mrs. Gru vmiLcit. Henry ^ Frances (17^) IV 244, 
1. .am almost templed to write to you there, instead ct 
suffering mine to pass you by, as they do, posily, at present. 
FosxmaiLl (poastm^n). [f. Post sbP ^ 
Man jAI] 

1. A bearer or earner of letters or other postal 
matter: a. on^. A courier who rode 'post' b. 
Now, One who delivers letters, etc , sent through 
the post, or collects them from the letter-boxes, 
receiving offices, etc. ; a letter-caiiier. 

1329 Acc Ld. High Treas. Scot. V 383 David MuUray 
ubuer of the kitchen door, John Anderson, postman [etc.]. 
x6oo Child’Mamages 179 Receiued one packquet. to be 
conveyed by the poste to Sir Roberte CeciU f which was, 
presen tley vppon the receipt thereof, deliuered to the post- 
man to be conveyed accordingly, x6ax Quatilhs Eslher 
viH, By speedy Post men were the Letters sent. 1758 
in Howell Slate Trials 1371 , 1 received every one of these 
letters from the postman of the walk. 1783 Johnson 
33 Mar in Easwea, 1 may as well make a present to the 
postman who brings me a letter. 1783 Crabbe Newspaper 
369 We .wait till the post-man brings the packet down. 
X83S Marryat Ptraie v. That's the postman’s knock. 
X839 Thackeray Mo^or Gakagan 111, As every twopenny 


pigeons did excellent service, and on the Continent experi- 
ments with these postmen of the air axe going on continually 
c. Comb., as postmanHike adj, and adv. ; post- 
man-pigeon, the carrier pigeon 

X83S Miss Mitford Village Ser v. (1863) 410 More sins 
than I can remember, of forgetfulness, irregularity, and all 
maimer of postman-like laulta 1901 Mwtsey's Mag 
XXV, 42j/i In his home life, the postman pigeon is most 
exemplary. He is a faithful husband and a fond father. 

1 2 A newsman, a news-writer. Obs. 

The Postman was the name of a newspaper c 1700 cf 
Spectator No i f 5, etc 

X700 Pepys Corr is Apr , You want., some news, there- 
fore let me be your postman, and tell you that the State 
has been for some time under no small convulsion in Par- 
liament. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 18 p 6, I mean the 
News Writers of Great Britain, whether Post-Men or Post 
Boys, or by what other Name or Title soever dignified or 
distinguished. 

t Pcstman \ Obs. [Of doubtful composition: 
possibly allied to Post-knioht, or Knight op thb 
POST, poet of the post: see Post jAI b.] app. 
A hireling wnter of libels or scurrilous falsehoods. 

1599 Sandys EuroPes Spec. (1632) 01 These men in black- 
ing the lives and actions of the Reformers, have partly 
devised matter of.. notorious untruth ; partly suborned 
odier Postmen to compose their Legends, that afterwards 
they might cite them in proofe to the world as approved 
authors and histories, ^ 

t PoMtniati Ohs. escc. Htst% [f. Post sh? + 


Man rAl] A barrister in the Court of Exchequer 
who had precedence in motions except in Crown 
busmess, till the Exchequer was merged m the 
Queen’s Bench Division: the name was derived 
from the post, the measure of length in excise 
cases, beside which he took his stand, Cf Tubman. 

X768 Blackstonb Conan III xii 28 margin, In the Court 
of Exchequer two of the mobt expenenced barristeis, called 
the postman and the tubman (from the places m which tliey 
sit) have also a precedence in motionb. x8Ba Daily Neivi 
IS Dec, 2/1 The labt of the postmen was Mr Charles Hall, 
Q C , Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales 1B86 Pali 
mall G 9 Aug 6/1 Sir R. Webster was called to the bai 
(Lincoln’s Inn) in x868, held the obsolete posts of ^tubman ' 
of the Court of Exchequer 1872-74, and ‘postman ’ 1874-78, 
and took bilk m 1878 

Fo'stmarl:, sb. [f. Post + Mabk 
A mark officially impressed upon letters or other 
postal padcages for various purposes, formerly 
esp one bearing the name of the office at which 
the letter was posted, with the words ‘paid’ or 
‘ unpaid *, and the amount of postage ; later also, 
a mark used to deface or obliteiate the postage 
stamp , now, usually a mark giving the place, dale, 
and flour of dispatch, or of the arrival of the mail, 
in the former case serving also to deface the 
postage stamp, or combined with a special oblitera- 
tion-mark for that purpose. 

Marks for various other purposes (e g. to indicate defi- 
cient prepayment) are still m occasional use ; bee the work 
cited m quot. 1898. 

1678 Ttial of h eland, etc. 47 Mr Oaies. the Post maik 
upon it was but Two-pence, to be paid for it. x8ao Mrs 
Hbrvcy Mouriray Fean III, 94 He received a letter from 
Henry, without either date or pobt-mark. 1830 Mabryai 
Kuigs Own xiv. The post-mark is Plymouth x8^ Lady 
Morgan Auiobtog. p vii, [Letters] with their old norrible 
postmarks of two aud-bixpence and two-and tenpence (which 
now would be a penny a head) 189X Smiles J Murray 
I XIV 344 Letter .dated 26th December, 18x4, though the 
post-mark shows it was not delivered until the i2tb of 
January, 1815 1898 J. H. Daniels (title) A History of 

British Postmarks Illustrated Ibid 5 In x68o William 
Dockwra started in London the first Penny Post, and he is 
also credited with the introduction of postmaiks, [but] I have 
entire letters containing undoubted marks impressed by the 
General Post fifteen years previously Ibid 35 The mtio- 
duction of postag&*stamps took place on May 6th, 1840 
The postmark used to cancel the stamp is known as the 
Maltese Cross This was used throughout Gt eat Britain and 
Ireland until 1844 Ibid e The collecting of postmarks is 
gradually gaming ground as a pursuit 
Po Stmarlc, v. [f. prec. sb ] trans. To mark 
-with the post-office stamp, esp. that showing place 
and date of posting. Almost always in pass. Hence 
Po stmarked ppl a. ; Fo’Stmarkiug vbl. sb. 

17x6 Admiral^ Notice m Loud. Gae No 343^/3 A 
Letter without Date, but Post mark’d, tlie 24th of this In- 
stant May. x8x3 M Cutler in Lfe, etc. (x88B) 11 3x7 
Your favor of February 3d (but postmarked the i8th) 1839 
RegnL P ,-0 D^artment, PVas/ilngton H.S ^ 397 The 
use of the office dating or post-markii^ stamp as a cancel- 
ing instrument is prohibited 1883 F. M Crawford D/' 
Claudius 1 9 Theenvelope .was post-znarked ‘ New York’. 


mg instrument is prohibited 1883 F. M Crawford D/' 
Claudius 1 9 Theenvelope .was post-znarked ‘ New York’. 

Postmaster^ (pou'stmastoj) [f. Post sb.^ 4- 
Mastbjb sb."^ : = 15th c, L. magister postarum, obs 
F. mattre de posies, It, maestro delle posie, Ger 
postmetsier (m 1491 Francis de Taxis, who super- 
intended the Imperial mails, called himself post- 
matster).'\ 

1 . fa. orig. A master of the posts; the officer 
who had the charge or diiection of the post- 
messengers, whose office gradually developed into 
that of PoSTMASTBB GENERAL, q. V. f b. In the 
17th and i8th c., The post-office servant at each of 
the stations or stages of apost-ioad, whose pntnary 
duty It was to carry the mails to the next stage, 
and subsequently, to receive and deliver or send 
out the letters for his own town or district ; orig. 
called Post [sb.^ i) ; in 1668 deputy postmaster, c 
Now, The person who has official charge of a post 
office, and the snpeimteudence of all postal business 
there transacted. 

a XS13 in Ellis Ong Lett. Ser. 11 I 310 Whilst I have 
no postis at my command,, I do my dwte m wrytynge & 
spende monney to send lettyrs to th* Eznpmrours post- 
magtir. [13x6 FsANcii de Taxis (the Einperort Postm«tw) 
Let. to Brian Tithe 23 Mar (Litt, & Pap Hen. VIH, II. 
*698), [addressed] Magistro Dommo meo Bmnno Take, 
Magibtro Poatarum, I/mdini. 1343 Patent Hen. VI/I in 
Rep Secret Comm. P. O (iZJ^ 33 Offican^ Magistri 
Nunciorum, Cursorum, sive postanim. iSV Patent Elts. 
ibid. 34 Officinam Magistri Nnnciorum et Curswum, 
muniter vocatam Postaruzn. xfya Iota., Thon^ Ran^lphc 
esquier, Maister of the Postes ] XS 74-5 m W H. Turner 
S^ect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 376 Item, payed for charges 
bestowed uppon M' Gasquyner the Quemes Mst master. 
ti59X ProHam. in Rep. Secret Comm on Post (1844) 

36 Our Master of the Postes, or the Masters of the Postes 
Generali of those oountre37S,] z 6 a 3 m Crt 4- T tines Ch^. I 
(1848) I 24 Questor was overthrown this day scvenmmt in 
a suit about the postmaster’s office, wherein the Lord Stan- 
hope prevailed against him xjm8 Land. Gas. No 4455 /^ 
Count Paar, Postmaster of the Hereditary Countries, goes 
with her . • Majesty as far as Holland. 

b, 0 1603 in Rep. Secret Comm P. 0 . (1844) 38 It is fit 
ana convenient, in this time so fiili of busines, that the 
postemasters of every stage be aided and assisted with ftesh 
and able hones. 1637 Rutland MSS. IV. 529 Payd to a 
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mesbcnger that came from the postmaster of Newarke, as. 
*653 Reg^ Council of Si€UtmRei S C P 0 70 That the 
Po'.tDiasterb and others employed by Mr Pndeau\, bmng 
codly and well aSectedi to be continued m their employ- 
ments. 1659 yml Ho^ Com, 10 Tune, The hunible peti- 
tion of the several postmasters of England in behalf of 
themselves, and faxmliea was this day read. 16W J^nd. 
Gas No. 3*4/4 Notice is hereby given, That the Post- 
Master-General hath contracted , with all the respective 
Beputy Post-Masters, to carry from time to time all Letters 
directed to every particular person within len nul^ frt^ 
their Stawe-Towns, paying Iwo pence a time besides the 
London Post, and to bring back their Answeis to the said 


ticularly recommended by Dowhn, post-master of 
Dublin 1707 Chamberlayne Pres, St, Eng ni (ed a*) 44a 
Upon this grand OflSce depends i8a Deputy-Post-Masters 
in England and Scotland, most of which keep regular 
Offices in their Stages, and Sub-Fost-Masters in their 
Branches. 1771 Chron, m Ann Reg 98/s The court gave 
Judgment, . d^anng, that by the sevei^ acts relatmg to the 
po^t-office, all letters must Im delivered by the post-master 
of every post town, to the persons to whom such letters are 
directed x8^ hlAC&ULAY Hist Eng, viu. II, 350 The 
letter addressed to William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, was, 
in spite of all precautions, detained by a postmaster 1893 
H JovcE Hist Post Office yv, 48 These stages [of the post 
roads, m 17 th c.) were presided over by .postmasters, whose 
duty It was to carry the mails each over nis own stage. 
fig, xfioy Dekker Knis Conjur, {1842) 33 The Post- 
majster of Hell plainly told them that if any so seditious a 
fellow as Golde were cast into prison^ their fathers would 
never give their consent to haue him ransomed X647 
Trapp Comm Matt xxv . ii Epunetheus* post-masters, 
semj^er meturit m Seneca's sense 
2 . The master of a posting station, tpho provides 
hozses for posbng ; one who keeps a posting estab- 
lishment ; = JOBMASTEB I. 

Originally, the same person as in the earlier stage of 
sense x b , the several postmastezs who carried the mails 
being the only persons licensed to let horses to travellers 

x58r Pettie Guassds Civ, Conv ir. (1586) 83 The 
Postmaister came nnto him, and called twice aloude . 
and forthwith there came out of the Stable a foole greate 
Groome«,who had charge giuen him to make readie three 
horses. 1598 Shaks Merry W. v v. 199 It was not Anne, 
but a Post-masters boy. xte^ 1639 [see 1]. x8xo Sporting 
Mag, XXXV 56 The defendant is a licenced post-master 
in the city of London, and had let a chaise and pair of horses 
for the day X840 Penny Cycl XVIII 461/1 That revenue 
can be raised on posting, without the government actmg as 
a postmaster, we have England for an example x^ 
Spottiswoode m Vac, Tour 86 The postmaster would give 
us no horses, as the road by wHch we were to proceed was 
not a post-road. 1865 Gladstone Fmanc Siateni 84, I 
believe the largest post-masters in the kingdom are in Lon- 
don, and that their principal traffic is to the railway stations. 

Postmaster^ (pdb>stm^t9j). The name 
given at Merton College, Oxford, from the 16th c , 
to the class of poor sSiolars instituted in 1380 by 
John Wyllyot ; now the equivalent m that college 
of the term ' scholar ’ in general collegiate use. 

For the first hundred years these appear in the College 
Pester only as /uen (M yo/ianms) fVylyotf ‘Wylyors 
hoys But their essential characteristic was the reception 
of a limited weekly * portion eidomadaiis portioms , hence 
we find them (from 1483) styled porciomsix or (1546) por^ 
itonisiat, a term English^ in the 17th c., as by Wood, as 
portionists. The age of the term postmaster is not certain : 
It occurs in the ColTera Records m 150^ in the established 
name of Posbmtsier^ HaU^ the dwelling opposite to the 
college in which the puert or porUonistae had resided till 
C1575, when they were moved mto the college. It also 
appears as the appellation of the portiomsUe in Engli^ 
letters of z6za preserved in the Records. But these casual 
occurrences show only that it was then a long-established 
name. As to its origin nothmg is known ; it has been 
variously conjectured to be a corruption of portmasiOt or 
a rendering ti^PoiUmagister or *fosUnumsier^ in allusion 
to the fret that the poriwmstseyi&cct at one time servitors to 
the Masters or Fellows, perhaps standing behind their chairs 
at dinner, etc. But poii^nnister does not occur in the 
college register, and the occurrence of post-magister is 
doubtful 

[1380 OfdiiusiioM, ych, B^/^^if/(Meiton Archives), Sic 
admissus qporapdo commune pretium modii frumenti zad.non 
excedit, peraplat tom 7d, pro ehdomadali portione ebdo* 
madalem portionem prius Hmitatum. x^Sx Merton Coll 
Rolls Aec, Qoaxgatxxs, Magisterpuerorum Wylyot X454 
J6id,t Pro communibus jiuerorum. 1483 (Dec. 31) Merton 
Coll , Insnper porcionistaram numerum decretum est 
augen sec. magistrorum numerum 1546 (May ii) Ilid^ 
ScEolans aulm portionistarum. X577 (Aug i) lUd , Nullus 
portionista admittetur qui non bahrat suum magistrum 


tutorem et in ipsius cubiculo pernoctet ] 

XS93 (Mar. J Leach (Chanc. Exeter Cathedr.) Let, m 
Coll. Reg i By the ordinacion of my predecessor John 
Wiliett, founder of postm«hall z6xo (Aug i) Dr T Jesopb 


m 16th c Latin magtster postarum (see Post- 
master! I a); in 17th c, magtster gemralisnunci’' 
orum et cursorum, also gemral postmaster,'] The 
administrative head of the postal service of a country 
or state, who is in Great Bntam often, and in 
U S. always, a member of the cabmet 
X636 in Rep Secret Comm, P, 0 , (1844) 48 The matter in 
contioversie betwixt the Lord Stanhope and Matthew de 
Questir, concerning the office of Postmaster-general 1629 
Reg Privy Conned Scot Ser 11. Ill 8 [Sir WiUiam Seatoun] 
gcnerall postmsdster to his Majestic throughout this haill 
kingdome 1636 J Taylor (Water P ) Carriers Cosmogr 
ad fin, Let them repaire to the Generali Post-Master 
Thomas Withering at his house in Sherburne Lane, neare 
Abchurchu CX638 {titled A discourse shewing the true 
State and Tide of the Comptroller or Postmaster generall 
of England, the Lord Stanhope's right to it. x6s7 [See 
Post office i] s66oAct 12 CAas, //, c. 35 § 2 Be it further 
That sudi Post Master Generali shall prepare 
and provide Horses and Furniture to lett to Hire unto all 


iiidn I have bin much sorie that I have bin so long hin- 
dered^ from yfl performance of my long entended purpose for 
y* relief of the poore postmasters of Merton Colledg [So 
4 times in letter and 3 times in reply.] X630 (May 6) Abp. 
Laud lAid., That no Postmaster shml hold his place after 
that he hath gotten his grace to be a Graduate m the 
University, 1647 Wood Li/e a6 May (O. H S.) I 133 
Samuel Jones was made from being a sei vitour of All Soules 
College, either a postmaster or a pio-postmaster 1655 
Fuller CA, Hist, iii« vi. § 8 Much honoured, m that Bishop 
Jewel was a postmaster before removed hence to be a fellow 
of Corpus Christi Colledg. 1769 De Fods Tour Gi, Brit, 
n. 241 Merton-CoUege This College has a Warden, 24 
J^Ilws, T4 Pottionists or Postmasters, and 2 Clerks 1833 
*C Bede VerdantGreetii vii, At Merton there are four- 
teen postmasters. 

Po'fltiuasiter ge'neral. Pi. postmasters I 

generalt [f. Postmaster! + GBiniiBALtf. Called | 


^ 83 Offiaum Magistn nostri Generalis Nunciorum et Curso- 
rum, communitervocatumThe Office of Post Master Generall. 

\ X707 Chamberlayne P^, tri Eng iii. (ed 22) 441 Of the 
Office of Post-Master General This Office is executed by 
Two Post-Masters-General 1761 Bni Mag II, 51 The 
lords of the Admiralty have been pleased| at the request of 
the Post-master-geneial, to order his Majesty’s sloops the 
' Alderney and Hound, to sail to Flushing x^ J Baxter 
' Ltbr, Pract Agnc (ed 4) I p xiii, His Grace was one of 
i the best Postmaster Generals who ever filled that important 
' office. 187* Act of Congress 8 June in XJ S, Stat XVII. 
309 The postmaster-general shall provide for carrying the 
mai l on ml post-roads established by law. 

Hence Fo stmaster-gfe neralship. 

1885 Manch. Exam 13 June 6/z Lord John Manners 
would no doubt return to the Postmaster-Generalship 

Fo'Stma^sterslLip !« [f. Postmaster! -i- 

-SHip.] The office of postmaster. 

a 1603 T Cartwright Confti Rhem N T (z6i8) 107 
Howsoeuer the lesuites take vpon them the postmastership 
i of Angels, they are not able to tell how many miles they 
goe in a minute. 16*3 m Rep Secret Comm P 0 , (1844) 
46 The office which the Lord Stanhope holdeth for Post- 
mastezship within our dominions. Z804 G Rose Diaries 
(i860) II 134 Lord Charles Spencer should be allowed to 
remain in the other joint Postmastership. 1894 Times 
20 Sept 4/6 [He] called at the shop of the man who had 
applied for the postmastership. 

Po'stma stersliip \ [f Postmaster 2 + 
-SHIP] The position of postmaster at Meiton 
College, Oxford, 

18x4 Southey Lett (1856} II. 386 A good thing, called by 
the odd name of a postmastership, has been promised him 
at Merton, which will materially lighten the expense. 1885 
Osf Unw Cal i Merton Coll 118 The number of post- 
masterships or scholarships is 18, but may be mcreased 

Fostmeatal, -median. : see Post- B. a. 
Fostmedial (pu»stmrdial), a [f. Post- B + 
Medial.] Occupying a position posterior to that 
which 13 medial in place, order, or time. 

x68o H. More ApocaL Apoc 327 The Postmedial Visions 
being all of them, to come 1852 Dana Crust i 29, 4M, 
a transverse areolet, just posterior to 3 M, the posf-meeiial, 

II Po Bt-mediastPniim. Amt [See Post- A.] 
= Posterior Mediastinum (q. v.). So Post-me- 
diastmaln;.«postenor mediastinal (aitenes, etc.). 
Fostmeridiaii (p^nstmerl^dian), a, [ad L. 
posimendidnus (contr. pdmer-) adj., in the after- 
noon, f. post dt^exi-mertdidnm Meridian a ; cf. 
POMBRIDIAN.] 

1 . Occurring after noon or midday; of or per- 
taming to the afternoon. Alsoj^. 

i6a6 Bacon Syha § 57 An over hasty digestion, which is 
the inconvenience of postmeridian sleeps, c 1805 W Taylor 
in Awt. Rev,i The postmeridian degrees of civilization (to 
preserve the authors metaphor) are less favourable to the 
popularity of the drama, 1898 Allbuifs Syst, Med. V. 108 
The pyrexia of tuberculosis attains its maximum, .in the 
post-meridian hours of the day. 

2 . Geol. Apphed by Professor Rogers to the 
nmth of the fifteen subdivisions of the Palseozoic 
strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1838 H D Rogers Geol, Pennsybf II 11, 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Palaeozoic day, are 
the Primal.. Pre-Mendian, Meridian, Fost-Mendian [etc]. 
1839 Page Handbk Geol Terms^ PostMendinUf the 

Afternoon | of the North American Palaeozoics, and the 
equivalent, in part, of out Lower Devonians 

TP 8, Post meridian • erron. for next. 


half past four, By signal I from Nancy parted. 1849 James 
IVoodman t, About the hour of half past eleven, post 
meridian, the moon was shining, 

II Post meridiem, phr, [L. post meridiem 
after midday.] After midday; applied to the 
hours between noon and midnight ; usually abbre- 
viated p.M. or p.m 

1647 Lilly Chr Asirol, iv. 34, 1 would erect a Figure of 
Hwven the sixt of Januaw 1646, one hour thirty minutes 
afternoon, or P M, that is, Post Mendiem. 

Postmerl'dional, a, humorom nonce-nod, [f 
Post- B i + Meridional ] = Postmeridian r, 

A. Campbell Lexiph (1774) 8 After our post-meri- 
dional refection 

Post-metal, -mill : see Post sbX 9. 
Postmillenarian (punstmilfnee-n^) [f. 
Post- B, i b + M illbnarian ] » Postmillenniai- 


1ST. So Fo-stmiUena xlanlsm » Postmillen- 
NIALISM {pent. Diet, 1890) 

1886 N F Ravelin Progr Th Gt, Suhj, v 63 Those who 
think that the millennium is to precede His [Christ’s] 
coming, are called Postniillenanans 

Postmillenniai (pdustmilemial), a, [f, Post- 
B. I b + Millennial.] Of or belonging to the 
period following the millennium. So Fostmille n- 
xuallsm, the doctrme that the second Advent will 
follow the millennium ; FostxniUe'nulallst, a be- 
liever in postmillenmalism ; Po8tziillle*uuiau a,^ 
postmillenniai. 

1831 G S Faber Many Mansions 196 The Day of the 
real Second Advent, which my correspondent fully admits 
to be postmillenniai Ibid 192 The J udicial Desti uction of 
the Man of Sm. is acknowledged, both by Premillennialists 
and by Postimllennialists, to occur immediately before the 
commencement of the Thousand Years Ibid 205 The two 
Antichristian Confederacies, premillennian and postmil- 
lennian. 1879 Prviceton Rev Mar 425 Dr. Seiss . has 
described postmillennialism as papistic, Dr Brookes .. 
branded it as the * post-millennial neresy’ 
llPostminimus (p^“stmi nim^s) Comp Anat 
[f Post- B 2 + Minimus sb z] An additional 
digit found in some mammals, outside the little 
toe or finger See also quot 1895. 

1889 Proc Zool Soc, 260 In Baihyergus martitmns [a 
species of mole-rat] the prmpollex and the postminimus are 
both very well developed 1895 Syd 60c. Lex , Post- 
minimus la Anai, syw iot Pisiform hone In Btol.y a 
supeinumeraiy little (ulnar) finger or little (fibular) toe 

Postmistress (pc^ stmi stres). [f Post sb 2 
+ Mistress, after Postmaster !.] A woman who 
has charge of a post office Hence Fo'stmi stress- 
ship, the office of postmistress 
1697 Lond, Gaz No 3299/4 Whoever gives notice of him 
. to the Post-Mistress of York, shall be Rewarded to 
Content. 1816 Scott Anit^ xv, ‘ Tell her said the faith- 
ful postmistress, *to come back the mom at ten o'clock, 
ana I’ll let her ken , we havena had time to sort the mail 
letters yet ' x88^ Mbs H Ward Miss Bretherton 175 At 

last the old postmistress ceased to repulse him. 

1867 Coniemp, Rev V 106 Women were consequently 
excluded from post-mistress-ships in large towns 

Post-money, -morning • see Post sb,^ 13, 1 2. 
II Post modern, post-mortem, adv, phr, ^ 
a,i and sh, [L post mortem after death ] 

A, advb phrase {post morieni) After death. 

<11734 North Lives (1826) I Z32 Evidence by offices 

post moriemt charters, pedigrees. 18^5 Budd Dis Lwer 
362 Unexpectedly madeknown by examination, post mo? tern 
A llStiids Syst, Med IV. 222 The fistulas are but rarely 
found post-mortem. 

B. adj, {post-mortem). Taking place, formed, 
or done after death. 

1835-6 Todds CycL A fiat I. 806/2 The interval between 
spasmodic and true post-mortem stiffness. 1837 Penny 
Cycl Vm. 46/1 The coroner is empowered to direct the 
performance of a post mortem examination 1873 T. H 
Green Inirod, Pathol (ed. 2) 323 Of a dark-red colour, and 
soft gelatinous consistence, closely resembling the post- 
mortem clot, 1888 Pall Mall G 24 Apr. ix/x Any man who 
held the theory of post-mortem salvation 

O. sb. Short for post-mortem examination, 

(In quot 1900 = TOst-mortem production ) 

1850 ScoRESBY CheevePs Whalem Adv iv (1859) 53 To 
report a full and accurate, leisurely post-mortem of the 
subjects we have discussed 1879 Si George*s Hasp Rep, 
IX. X95 Two ended fatally; but no post-mortem was db- 
tamed. 1900 Westm, Gaz 27 Tune 10/1 By this time the 
genuine Strads are pretty well known— even those post- 
mortems made up out of the dtbns of the great man’s work- 
shop Z903 Edin, Rev, July xpx Post-mortems show the 
cause of death 

b (Utrib. Connected with post-mortem examina- 
tions, as post-mortem book^ record^ roonty table 
1873 T H, Green Inirod Pathol (ed. 2) 345 Ascertaining 
m the post mortem room the existence of the more marked 
structural changes x88o MacCormac Aniisepi Surg 205 
A third reach the post-mortem table before the disease 
has contracted adhesions to the sui rounding parts. X897 
Allbuft*s Syst Med II. 861, 60 cases collected from 
St George’s Hospital post-moitem books. 
Post-mortuary, -mundane : see Post- B. i ; 
Postmultiply, -mutative ; see Post- A. i a. 
(IPostnares (-nee*rrz), Rarely «V^-naris 
[mod.L.,f.PosT-A. 2 i’L.ndres, pi. ofwflrwnostril ] 
The postenor nostrils or choanse, the openings of 
the nasal chamber into the pharynx. Hence Post- 
na'rial a,f of or belonging to the postnares. 

1866 Owen Anat, Vertehr, II 426 The disproportionate 
shortness of the rostral or ‘prenanal* to the ciaoial or 
* postnarial ’ part of the skull. 1882 Wilder & Gage Anat, 
Techn 313. 

Postuasali see Post- B. 2. 

II Foatnasus (pffustn^’s^s). Entom [f. Post- 
B. 2 -I- L. ndsus nose.] A former name for the 
division of the dypens now called the supraclypeus. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, III xxxiii 364 Posinasus , 
that part of the Face immediately conti^ous to the 
Anienstee, that lies b^ind the Hasusy when distmctly 
marked out Ibid xxxlv. 483 A triangular piece, below the 
antennte and above the nasus , this is the postnasus or 
after-nose 

Postnatal (p«>stiwi-tai), a. [f. Post- B. i b 
+ NatMi.J Svbseqnsit to or occniring after birtb. 
« i8s9 De Quincey Posfh IVhs, (1891) I. x6 Some far 
halcyon time, post-natal or ante-natd he knew not. x866 
Sankby Leet, Mental Dis, vi. 127 Those whose idiocy 
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depends on post-natal diseases, and especially rickets 1869 
Lecky Euro/. Mar . (1877) I 1. xea Ideas which cannot be 
esmlained by any post natal experience 
Hence Postna talist, one who holds that the 
divinity of Christ was of postnatal cornmnnication ; 
also 

1895 Hawcis in Coniem^ Rev Oct 599 The Postnatahsts 
admit human parentage on both sides Ihid, 604 The 
Prenatahst and Fostnatalist theoiies 

t Po'stnate, a, (sb ) Obs, [ad. med L. post- 
nat-us (Dll Cange) born after, f, />ost after + ndtus 
bom. See Puisne, Puny ] Born, produced, made, 
or occurring after something else ; later, of later 
date, subsequent to. 

*638 Chillinow Rehg Proi i. 11 g 163 119 Practises of 
the Chuich,.. evidently post-nate to the time of the Apostles. 
*672-3 Garw Anai Roots i 11 § 2 Eve^ Root hath succes- 
sively two kinds of Skins The other, Postnate, succeeding 
in the room of Ihe former, as the Root agetb *678 Cuo- 
WORTH litiell .%yst. 585 Which makes. -Knowledge and 
Wisdom, to be but a Second 01 Post Nate Thing a 1734 
North Examen i in. § 91 Postnate to the Narrative of 
Dates Z770 Sir J Hill CoMstruei Timber 66 It is indeed 
postnate and comes aftei them in the order of time 
B. sb A production of a period later than Us 
alleged date. rare. 

a *641 Bp. ’hUawTAGM Acts Afotu 111. (1642) 102 These and 
many such passages.. in Sibyls Oracles, . our Philologeis . 
would perswade us, that they were counterfails and Post- 
nates, forged by Christians, 

Hence + Postna'ted a. « Postnate a. 
x<^9 H L'Estrangu Alliance Div Oj^ 293 The Council 
of Caodicea,. to which Popery is postnated above thiee 
hundred years. 

II Postna 'tus, pi. *i. [xned.L. postniUm born 
after, seepiec] 

1. One born after a particular event; spec, in 
Scotland, one bom after the Union of ihe Crowns ; 
m U. S., one born after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ChieHy in pi. postnatu 
1609 {,iitle) The Speech of the Lord Chancellor of England 
touching the Post-nati *638 Rawley tr. Bacon^s Life ^ 
Death (1650) 14 This Length of Life, immediately after the 
Floud, was reduced to a Moitie ; But in the Post-Naii 
For Noah, who was borne before, equalled the Age of his 
Ancestours. *669 Dk. of Laudchdale in Collect. Poems 
23* It was .solemnly adjudged, in the Case of the Post- 
nati, that those, who after the Descent of the Crown of 
England to King James, weie boin in Scotland, weie no 
Aliens in England x8oo Laing JItsi. Scot (1804) HI *4 
Tlie poHnaiiy born since the death of Elirabeth, os their 
allegiance was indiscriminately due to James, weie declaicd 
to be freely naluiali/ed in either kingdom, 

1 2. A Second son. Obs, 

*727-41 Chambers Ot/,, Posi-mtus is also used by 
Bracton, Flela. GlanviUo, See, for the second son, as distin- 
guished from the eldest *730-6 Bailey (folio)^ PosinaiuSf 
the second son, 01 one born afterwards. *848 in Whartoh 
Law Lex. 

Post-neuritic, -ITioene : see Post- B. i. 
Po^st-niGfht. [f. PoSTj^.2 + NiauT.] Anight 
on which letters are dispatched ; a mail night. 

1657 Surtoiis Diary (1828) I, 333, I am much troubled 
that a post night should pass, befoie you come to a resolu- 
tion in this business, *686 Load, Gass. Na 313X/4 There 
goes a Post every Monday Night (besides the General Posl- 
Nighls) from the General Post-Oltlce in London, to Lewis 
in Sussex, 1758 in Howell State Trials (xSxa) XIX 1369, 
I have often received from the prisoner at the bar letters of 
a post-night to carry to the office in T^ombard-street 

+ Po’st-note. US. Obs.&m.IIisi, [f. P ost- A. 
I b + Note.] A note made and issued by a bank or 
banking association, payable not to bearer but to 
order, not on demand but at a future specified date, 
and designed as part of its circulating medium. 

Issued by the banb of some of the states of U,S. during 
the period between 178* and X863, 

X79* Jefferson in ffarpei^s Mae (1885) Mar. S34/a 
Rec<^ from banka post note • for x xOji 0 . 1807 (Oct ) Statutes 
of Connecticut (xfo8) 1 . 98 Be it enacted.. That the several 
incoiporated banks in this slate be authorized to issue 
post notes, payable lo order and at a time subsequent to the 
issuing of the same, *824 (Dec. 24) Lavss of Alabama 25 
margruh'Vht issue of Post-Notes authorized. *830 C. Raguet 
Currency Sf Banking t to note, The banks oT New Yoik 
are prohibited from issuing post-notea. *848 (June s) Bar- 
bourns Re/ts. CN.Y, Supreme Courtl 222 Post-notes issued 
by banking ossociaiions having been decided to be abso- 
lutely ille^l, *862 Merchants' Mag Dec 509 The Trea- 
sury had become a bank of deposit and of circulation for 
in edeemable paper monejLand could issue one-year certifi- 
cates, answering to old Uiiited States Bank *post notes S 
without stint or limit x^ H. White Monty 6* Basikmg 
368 Some of the Stales had laws forbidding the issue of post 
notes, but they were evaded by the device of lending notes 
on [certain conditions} *896 W. 0 . Sumner Hisi. Bank- 
ing tn V,S 79, 234, 268, 296. 

Postnuptial (pffhstiuxFpJ^l), a. [f. Post- B. 
I b -f N UPTUL J Made, occurring, or existing after 
marriage ; subsequent to marriage. 

*807 Vesbv R^oks Chanc, XII. 147 That pmt of the 
Property, which fs protected by the post-nuptial Settlement 
1853^ Jbrdan Auiobtog. III. 3* On their post-nuptial ex- 
cursion to Paris. 1877 Black Green Past, xxiijThe bitter 
disillusionising expenence of post-nuptial hfA *885 Fargus 
Slings^ Arrows S7 The large postnuptial settlement which 
I proposed malung. 

Hence Povtxiu*ptlall3r adv., after marriage, 

. 1870 Contend. Rev, XIY. 44* The doctor . . inmsted on 
its being posmuptially settled on his wife. 

Vo'ftt^fhk. [C Post sb.^ + Oar,] A species 


of oak (Quercus obttmloba) found in sandy soil in 
the eastern U. S., having haid close-grained durable 
wood much used for posts, sleepers, etc.; also 
called iron-oak, rough or box •white oak. 

Swamp post-oak^ {Q lyrata\ growing in 



xvii, Out march to-day lay through straggling forests of the 
kind of low scrubbed trees . called ‘postoaks' and ‘black- 
jacks ’ *863 Michaux's N. Amer SylvaX 40 Ouercus 
lyrata is called the Swamp Post Oak, Overcup C^k, and 
Water White Oak. 

Post-obit (pJa&t|p*bil, -d^a'bit), a. and sb. 
[Shortened from L. post obitum after decease ] 

A. adj 1, Taking effect after some one^s death . 
esp. in post-obit bond (see B. i). 

*788 H Blacksxonc Reports I 95 This was a post obit 
bond, a security of a questionable nature, which had often 
been disputed with success *808 Times 26 Feb. 4/4 A Post 
Obit Bond for 37,000/, payable within three months after 
the death of a Gentleman, aged 67 years *8x6 Shelley in 
Dowden Li^e (X8B7) II. 8 , 1 am to give a posl>obit security 
for this sum *847 Disraeli Tancred 1. 11, By post-obit 
liquidation. 


2. Done or made after death; post-mortem; 
occurring or existing after death. ? Ohs. 

*822-34 Goodls Study Med. (ed. 4) I 357 The leal nature 
of the swelling can only be determined by a post-obit 
examination Ibid II. 12, 99 
B. sb. 1, (Short foi post-obit bond) A bond 
given by a borrower, securing to the lender a sum 
of money to be paid on the death of a specified 
person from whom the bonower has expectations 
*73* H Walpole Lett, (1845) II. 377 They talk of fom teen 
hundred thousand pounds on post-onits. 182* Byron Occas. 
Pieces, Martial, Post-obits rarely reach a poet. x8s* D, 
Jerrold St, Giles xxvi 267 [Hej had lent rea^ gold, to be 
paid back, post obit frsbion, on a fatbei’s coinn hd. 1899 
Daily News 23 Jan. 5/3 A post obit is a bond issued by 
an heir to pioperty, conceding to the holder a hen on the 
estates after the death of the present possessor 
2 A thing which is to pass to some one after the 
owner's death ; a legacy or heritage, nonce-use. 

i8xa Southey in Smiles Mem. J* Murray (xSgx) I. xi. 237 
My intention to leave behind me my own Memoirs, as a 
post-obit for my family 

8. « PoST-MOETEM sb. ? Obs. 1864 in Webster. 
Fost-obituary (-<7brti#^,ari), a [f Post- B. i b 
-I- Obituaby,] Post-obit a,, Post-mobtem a. 
*8*6-30 Bentham Ojbic. Apt. Maxwmed, Extract Const. 
Code (1830) 15 Pensions, payable to any, relative of the 
functionary, on his decease. These may be styled post 
obitua^, or post obit pensions *822-^ Goo^s Study Med. 
(ed, 4) 1, 720 Abundantly established by post-obiiuary ex- 
aminations. *846 Grote Greece i. li 1 . 93 A ti iple gradation 
of post-obituary existence, proportioned to the character of 
each race whilst alive. 

Fostocular (-^kfrKl^), a. (sb.) Anat. and 
Zool. [f. Post- B. a + Oculab.] Situated behind 
the eye, post-orbital, b, ettipt, essb. A postocular 
scale, as in snakes. 

*877 "RhUjiCK Sportsman' sGaz* 209 Parallel curved white 
superciliary and postocular stripes. *890 Cent. Diet, s v , 
Posiocular lobes, anterior projections of the lower sides of 
the prothorax [in insects], impinging on the eyes when the 
head is retracted. 

Bostcesopliageal : see Post- B. a. 

Post office, post-office (p^astipfis). [f. 
Post sb.^ + Ofpioe.] 

1 , The public department charged with the con- 
veyance of letters, etc., by post In early use, 
sometimes meaning the office of the master of Ihe 
posts, or postmaster (general) ; in other instances it 
is difficult to separate it from the local centre or 
head quarters of the department, the General Post 
Office m London or other capital. 

[The name appears first under the Commonwealth, the 
earlier name havingbeen letter office e. g 
*^3S (July 31) inRymer Ptedera (1733) aIX. 649 A Pro- 
clamation for the settling of the Letter Office of England and 
Scotland. x64*’-a yrnf IIo Com 22 Mar., That Mr Glynn 
do report to-morrow the matter concernii^ the sequestra- 
tion of the letter-ofiices 1646 fml. Ho Lords 3 Dec., AU 
his estate and interest in the Foreign Letter-office ] 1652 
Jml. Ho, Com, 19 Ocb, Sir David Watkins, his clam to the 
foreign post-office 1637 Acts ^ Ordm Pari, c 30 (Scobell) 
3x2 From henceforth there be one General Office, to be 
called and known by the name of the Post-Office of England ; 
andoneOfficer nominated and appointed under theName 
and Stile of Postmaster-General of England, and Comptroller 
- - ' - ».>o SsAT • 


of the Post-Office. *666 Lend. Gaz. _ , 

Post-office IS for the present held at the two Black 


The general 
Pularsin 


Bridges-street *73* ( 5 av w Swift's iVks. (176X) VIII. 1 to If 
you don’t send to me now and then, the post-office will think 
me of no consequence. 1738-9 King in SWtffs Lett (1768) 
IV 223 The ill-treatment I received from the post-office; 
for some time I did not receive a letter that had not been 
opened. 1804 Bp. of Lincoln in G. Rosds Diaries {x%6o) 
II. 94. Lord Charles Spencer will, resign the Post-Office. 
* 84^1 Disbaeu Sybil n. xv, The king granted the duke and 
his heirs for ever, a pension on the post-office. 1893 H. 
Joyce Hist. Post Office vl. 46 The headquarters of the Post 
Office were at this time [z6go] in Lombard Street. Here 
the postmasters-general resided. 

2, A house or shop where postal busmess is 
cajiied on, where postage stamps are sold, letters 
are registered and posted for transmission to their 
destmationsiond from someof which letters received 
from places at home and abroad are delivered. 


The name is now coiumonty applied even to small branch 
offices, sub-offices, or receiving-houses, which sell stamps 
and receive letters for transmission, but from which letters 
are not delivered, this being generally done directly from 
the central or head office of a town or distiict. 

General Post Office, the oential 01 head post office of a 
country or state, as that in St Martin’s Le Giand, London , 
also popularly applied to the head post office in a city 01 
town which has branch offices subordinate to it 
[x6s7 Acts 4- Qrdtn. Pari c 30 Ihe erecting and selling 
of one general Post-office 1660 see General 2 b ] 

167s, X708 [see General « 2 b] 1679 Oatfs Nair 
Popish Plot 46 Some of which [Letters] weie dek\eied to 
the Post-office in Russel-stieet, others to the Post-office 
General Steele Tatler No ig re, I have looked 

ovei every Letter m the Post-Office for my bettei Informa- 
tion 172 s IVodiow Coir (1843) III 196 You do not 
expect I should write a detail, since I behoved to take 
dinner, and at eight the post office closes 1802 Mar 
Edgeworth (1857)1 237 She actually 

discovered that theie was a post-office at Cardiffe. *825 
Amelia Opie Illustrations Lying I v 125 He had reached a 
general postoffice x86o Tyndall i xii 90 Money was 
waiting for me at the post-office in Geneva *867 Trollope 
Chron Barset 11 lix. 168 She well remembered the number 
of the post office in the Edgeware Road *893 H Joyce 
Htsi Post Office V 4x Up to April x6Bo the Geneial Post 
Office m Lombard Street was the only receptacle for letteis 
in the whole of London Mod Colloq In Oxfoid the Geneial 
Post Office IS in St Aldate's Street 
3. attnb and Comb , as post-office clerk, employee, 
inspector, -keeper, servant, counter, door, window, 
etc. ; post-office address » postal addiess; post- 
office annuity, insurance, a system whereby 
annuities can be purchased and lives insured through 
the post office j post-offloe box, a private box or 
pigeon-hole at a post office, in which all the letteis 
and papers for a private person or firm are put and 
kept till called for; post-office oar, U S, a. mail- 
van or coach on a railway; post-office depait- 
ment *= Post office i ; post-office order, a 
money-oider for a specified sum, issued upon pay- 
ment of the sum and a small commisbioii at one 


post office, and payable al another therein named, 
to a person whose name is officially communicated 
in a letter of advice ; pest-office savings-bank, 
a bank having branches at local post offices where 
sums within fixed limits are received on govern- 
ment security, at a rate of interest (at present) of a J 
per cent. ; post-offioe stamp, a stamp omcially 
imprinted on a letter by the post office ; also the 
instillment used for stamping the postmark. 

too* Tribune (Chicago) r6 Feb , Give ^ostoffice address 
in full *883 Manck. Exam 30 Oct 8/4 There is. .in every 
train a ^post-office car, which contains a letter box, in 
which letters may be deposited anywhere en route. *866 
J. Rees Foot-Pnnis 326 Reed was an old *post-office clerk, 
who had been in the office for twenty odd years *782 
yWi/r. ofCongress^^opt IV. 93 Any post-master, post-rider, 
or other peison employed in the ^post-office department 
*8x6 Amer. St Papers (*834) XV 50 To investigate the 
conduct of the General Post Office Department. *837 
Dickens Piekw 11, Mrs. Tomlinson, the^poat-office-keeper, 
seemed .to have been chosen the leader of the trade party. 
1850 Advt. in ‘Bat’ Cricket Man, 103 A remittance or 
*Post-office ot der. *86$ Dickens Mnt Fr i, x vii, N 0 Post- 
office order is in the interim received from Nicodemus 
Boffin, Esquire *778 Miss Burney Evelina (179X) II. xxi. 
132 The *post-office people will let us know if they hear of 
him. *89* ‘ Phil' Penny Postage Tubilee ix. 156 It was 
not an uncommon practice of the *post office servants to 
mark the postage on the envelope with pen and red ink, 
1893 H, Joyce Hist Post Office vi. 44 Out of London, the 
Post Office servants remained [in 1690] much as they had 
been ten years before, at about 239 in number, of whom all 
but twelve were postmasters, *827 A mer St Pap^s (1834) 
XVj3o4 William J Stone, for *post office stamps, Si28*49. 

t Po'St-O ficer. Obs. An officer or official 
of the post. 

*669 Loud Gaz No. TO6/4 The Post-Officers which were 
sent from, hence into France to confer with Monsieur do 
Lonvoy the French Postmaster, are this day returned. 
1738-9 King in Sw^/t's Lett. (1768) IV. 223 Whether those 
post-officers really thought me a man of impoitance. *843 
Select Comm. Postage § 2834 It was supposed that a^ post- 
officer could not pass a letter centring two coins without 
discovering it 

Postouvary, -operative, etc. : see Post- B. 
Post-oral (-oe*ral), a. Anai, and Zool. [f. 
Post- B. a + ObaIi.] &tuated behind the mouth : 
applied to (theoretical) segments of the head m 
arthropods, and to certain visceral ariihes in the 
embryo of vertebrates. Opp to Pbh-obal. 

*870 Rolleston Amm Life 106 Besides the prae-oral or 
so called ‘supra-oesophageal ' g^glionic mass there are 
twelve post-oral ganglia in the Crayfish. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 49* [The bead in .<4 con- 
sists of a prae-oral or pro cepnalic region, to which are fused 
a variable number of post-oral somites. i 6 | 9 S Syd Sac Lex , 
Post-oral arches, the fivesubcranial plates which lie below 
(on the caudal oi) the mouth in the embryo, going to 
form the lower jaw and throat. 

Fostorbital (-pi'bital), a. (sb) Anat. and 
Zool. [f.Posr-B. 2 + Orbital.] Situated behind, 
or on the hinder part of, the orbit of the eye: 
applied esp. to a process (usually) of the frontal 
bone, which forms a separate bone in some reptiles. 
(Cf. Postfrontal.) Also ettipt. as sb. a. The 
postorbital hone or process, b. A scale behind 
the eye in snakes (» Postooular b). 
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Hickes Sj^rii o/Po^iry Pref 6 He hath Post- 
poned the most scandalous part of his Speech.. and put it 
towards the end vjiA Power Pros. Numbers 66 Cicero 


i83s-< Todd^s Cyd. Anai 1 . 274/3 The post-orbital pro- | f 2 . To place after in serial order or arrange- 
c^saremost ^eloped infte Parrots. i8660wEsA»a^. to, the end Obs. 

Vertebr I X02 The bones of the dennoskeleton are-~The j tAmn a Wriitfe g.-n* fT-RAn) ar Wa nm* m 

Supratemporais ThePostorbitals .The Superorbitals [etc.]. I 

18& Vr.^VAaa:»mTrma.L.m.SM itiii i67B.sid« .? 

I <?^icSs 6H. hath Post 

FOSt-pad^ -paper, see P^T sb, 13, Poot- ( poned the most scandalous part of his Speech., and put it 
painter ; Post w.i 9 Postpalatal, -pala- towards the end 17^ Power Pros. Numbers 66 Cicero 

tLne, -parietal, etc: Post- B. 2. Post- . often pos^ones to tfie very last, that Verb or emphatical 

LaiJ^ep 4, Post-partunent . Post- B. I ; etc word postponed, as m Elizahetb^ or temple of Eliza, 
t Postpast. Ohs. [f Post- A i b+L.^aj/wj 3 . To place after in order of precedence, rank, 
food, f. pdsc-dre to feed ; c£ Aktepast, Repast ] importance, estimation, or value , to put into an 

A small portion of food taken just after a regular inferior position ; to subordmate. 

meal. ( 0 pp. to Aktepast.) Alsoji^. X658 Phillips, Pos^net to set behinde, to esteem lesse 

1629 Wadsworth iiux6 An apple, or peece of cheese then another xfoo G. H Hist Cardinals i ii 51 You 

fortheir post past 1657 J Sergeant .ScAmwi i?zV«rAV 476 have postpon’d the publick interest to your own 1741 
Who would needs make It the post-past to his Bill of Pare T Robinson vi 91 Females claiming m theur 

II Postpectus (pGnst,pe*ktys). ZooU [mod L., are^tponed to Males, xm Jefferson Wnt. 

< Prtom A « K Waa..!- 1 a Ts.! (i^sg) IV. 27a Postponing motives of delicacy to those of 

f. Post- A. 2 b breast] ^ E^om, The X893 Snell>w«%' ml Lit. 65 On the score of 

UDuersiae 01 the metathorax, lb. ‘The hind- productiveness even Machiavelh must be postponed to him. 

breast^ or hinder part of the breast* {Cetit. Diet ). Hence Postponed (-pd«i nd)/// (t , Postpo nmg 
Hence Postpe^otozal a., pextainiog to or connected "ohl sb, and ppl a. 

with the postpectus. *^3 Luttrell Bnef Rel (1857) III, 174 They should 

x8a6 Kirbv & Sp. Entonwl. III. xxidu 3S2 Postpectus.. fargmg without any postponing. 

The underside of the second segment of the alitrunk. /bid. Stanhope Parapbr IV 4 Ascribing the postponing 

XXXV. 543 Analogous to the scapula of the m^ipectus and ~ * 5 ^® Jews to their own Obstinacy xSzB Scott F M 
parapleura of the postpectus Ihtd IV 344 Legs...Post. Perth xxs , for the postponed explanation x86x 

pectoral .The hind-legs, affixed to tktPostpecius 5 »ade in All Year Found la Dec. 367 [In a tnal at law] 

Postnedtmcle (-pfd»‘nk’l) A7iat Tad. t^e post^ning swmdler has five to one m his favour 1904 

A -V j .. y) Chron 7 June 6/7 Postponed purchases or post- 

mod \j.post^duncull45^ f. Post- A. 2 b +pedunculus poned payments are the rule everywhere 

PedukoleJ The inferior peduncle of the cere- Fostponement (pG«stpd*i nmetit). [f. Post- 
bellum. So Postpedunotaar a., pertammg to poke 77 + -meet] The action or fact of postponing. 


the post^uncle, 

1857 in DUNGL 150 N bfed Diet. . *889 Buck's Handhk, 
Med. Sc. VIII. ra8/i A caudal [pair] Op^tpeduncles) to the 
metencephal and myel 1895 m Syd. Soc Lex 

Poal^etiole, -pharyngeal, -pitmtary: see 
Post- B. 2 Po^lace : see Post- A laj etc. 
Fost-pliocene (-plsr^sm), a (f A) Geol Also 
-pleio-. [f. Post- B. i b + Pliocene ] Epithet 
applied to the lowest division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary formation, immediately overlying 
the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary; also to the whole 
of the formations later than the Pliocene (so s 
Post-tertiaiy or Quaternary). Also apphed to 
animals, etc of thi period. Also dlipt. as sh ^ 
post-pliocene division or formation. 

1841 Lvell EUm Geol (ed. 2) I, ix 212 , 1 have adopted 
the term Post Pliocene for those strata which are sometimes 
called modem, and which are chaiactenzed by having all 
the unbedded fossil shells identical with speaes now living, 
1851 D, WiisoN Ann (1863) I. 11 51 Post-pliocene 
flint implements. xSSj Q Rev CXIV 410 A cold charac- 
ter of dimate appears to have extended through a great 
part of the post-phocene period 18& Tylor Early Hist 
Man. xi. 306 In the post-pliocene oiBrazil, remains have 
been preserved of an extinct ape 1879 Wallace Austral^ 
IV. 64 Recent quaternary or Post-pliocene deposits 

Fostpottable Cp<>i»st|p^o’nab*l), a iare^\ [f. 
Postpone + -able.] Capable of l^mg postponed, 
xB» laCeui. Diet. Mod An engagement not postponable. 
tPoBtpouator. 06 s rare-\ [By false ana- 
logy f. Postpone + -ator,] ** Postpones. 

1778 m N. Eng. Hist ^ Gen. Reg XXX. 149 
Kawiins posCponator declares the resolution not proper to 
p^eed from the Committee of South Carolina. 

Fostpone (iJ^ostipdiin), zt. Also 6 Sc. post- 
po(y)n. [ad. L posiponbre to put after, postpone, 
neglect, f. post after 4- pdn/re to place, put down, 
w 16th c, exclusively Sc , rare in Eng. before 1700 ] 

1. irons. To put off to a future or later time ; to 
defer. simple ohj , in i6th c., also with 
X joo-ao Dunbar Poems ix 90 Of vertew postponyng, and 
syn aganis nateur. is« Stewart Cron. Scot (RolB H. 
iSi Becaim It wes so neir that tyme the nycht, Postponit all 
quhfll on the inoine wes lycht. Ibid. 283 This Edilfrid and 
Brudeus also, Postponit hes to battell for till go 1574 j?«- 
Prv^ CoumdS^t. II, 389 The said Robert wranguslie 
pos^nis Md diflfens to do the same 1710 Palmer Pn?- 
verosxSa Every man..woa’d have all business post-pon’d 
for the service he expects from a patron or fnend xvafl 
Berkeley Let. to P^ior 15 Mar, Wks 1871 IV 124 The 
raswer to other points you postponed for a few posta z8a6 
W Irving Asiona III. 177 The project had to be post- 
poned. X875 Helps Soc Press m, 58, 1 propose, therefore, 
that we should postpone any remarks that we have to make. 
absol 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xxx. 28 My hrethir oft hes 
maid the supphcationis, . To tak the ahyte, hot thow did 
postpone. 

•f b. To *put (a person) off*, i e. to keep (him) 
waiting for something promised or expected. Offs. 
[1533 GAXjRieht P’lay ^ T.S) 90 Giff vss grace to haiff 
nacience quhen our wil is postoonit ] iS7x Rer, Prwv 
Covnetl II 90 Thay ar hindent and postponit w 
payment ofthatr stipendis a woo Dryden (J 1, You wou’d 
postpone me to another reign, Till when you are content to 


towards the end 1740 Power Pros. Numbers 66 Cicero 
. often pos^ones to the very last, that Verb or emphatical 
Word on which the whole Sense of the Period depends X774 
J Bryant Myihol I 55 We sometimes find the governing 
word postponed, as m Elizabeihi or temple of Eliza. 

3 . To place after in order of precedence, rank, 
importance, estimation, or value, to put into an 
inferior position ; to subordmate. 

X658 Phillips, Pos^ne, to set behinde, to esteem lesse 
then another xfoo G. H Hist Cardinals r ii 51 You 
have postpon’d the publick interest to your own 1741 
T Robinson Gavelkind vi 91 Females claiming m their 
own Right are postponed to Males. 1799 Jefferson TPnt. 
(1859) Iv. 27a Postponing motives of delicacy to those of 
duty. X893 Snell Pnmer Hal Lit. 65 On the score of 
productiveness even Machiavelh must be postponed to him. 

Hence Postponed (-pd«» nd ) ppl a , Postpo nmg 
zjbl sb. and ppl a. 

X693 Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) III, 174 They should 
have their money to a farthmg without any postponing. 
1709 Stanhope Paraphr IV 4 Ascribing the postponing 
of the Jews to then own Obstinacy xSzB Scott F M 
Perth XXV, Anxious for the postponed explanation 1863 
Reade in All Pear Round IS Dec. 367 [In a tnal at law] 
the postroning swindler has five to one in his favour 1904 
Daily Chron 7 June 6/7 Postponed purchases or post- 
poned payments are the rule everywhere 

Fostponement (poostpGunment). [f. Post- 
pone zf + -MENT] The action or fact of postponing. 
L The action of deferring to a later time; 
temporary delay or adjournment. 

x8i8 in Todd z8x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets viii. (1B70) 192 
Those minds whidi are the most entitled to expect it, can 
best put up with the postponement of their claims to lasting 
lame 1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xii 83 The repeti- 
tion of acts of postponement on any subject tends more and 


more to the subjugation of the active power in relation to 
I it x88a Miss IdRKSiixcsei MU Royally Theie was no need 
f(Mf the postponement of our marriage 

2 . Plaang after or below in esteem or importance ; 
subordination. 

1830 H. N Coleridge Grh Poets {1834) 274 That spirit 
of comparative neglect and postponement with which the 
maternal relationship was generally treated amongst the 
Greeks 1879 H Spencer Data ojEtlacs % 96. 251 That 
postponement of self to others whum constitutes altruism. 

Fostponexice (p<nistpoa‘nens). rare, [f, Post- 
pone + -ENCE,] = prec. 2. So i* Postpo nency. 
Obs. rare'-'. 

<788 Johnson Did. sv Of, Noting preference or post- 
ponence 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) V 9 It is not 
vam preference 01 postponence of one * name ' to another 
z668 WILKINS Real Char 313 Whether of Prelation and 
preference 01 Pretention and postponency. 

Fostponer (pcustpdunoi). [f. Postpone -i- 
-EB I,] One who postpones, puts off, or delays. 


postpone me to another reign, Till when you are content to 
be imjust wqg Hearne Collect, 25 Nov (O HS ) I. 08 
Dr. Hudson havmg many Promises from.. the Bishops., 
was yet shamefully postpon’d by them, ^ 

0. inlr Path. Of ague or the like: To be 
later lu coming on or recurring. 

1843 Sir T Watson Led. Princ Prod. Physic I.xl. 700 
When the paroxysm thus postpones, the disease is growing 
“ anticipates its usual period of attack, the 
iiiweasing in seventy 1898 P. Mansoh yW. 

4 * Th^ [i. e. msdarial attacks] may occur ata 
later hour, in which case they are said to postpone. 


pallet commodi\, a 1803 Paley Serm., On Neglect of 
fvarnings (18x0) 448 These postponers never enter npon 
religion at all, in earnest or effectually x88o G Meredith 
Tragic Com. xiv. One of those delicious girk m the New 
; Comedy was called The Fostponer, The Deferrer, or, as 
we might say, The To-Morrower. 

Postpontile : see Post- B. 2. 
t FostpO’Se, Obs. postposer 

Godef.), t post- Post- A. + poser ?ose ».!] trans. 
To place after or later than (something) ; «= Post- 
pone • a in temporal or serial order. 

1^598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. i. x. (1622) igDoubtfull.. 
which first to go to . least the other bemg postposed should 
tmee It in disdaine. c tSao A. Hume Bnt Tongue (1865) 31 
We utter our wil be verbes signifying the form of our wiI, 
or po^posing the supposit. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist xi, v 
8 ?4 The defense of the king’s person and authority m 
thisCovenant is postposed to the "privileges of parliament ’. 
b in order of estimation or importance. 
x6aa Donne Semu (ed Alford) V 102 In postposing the 
Apocryphal into an inferior place [we] have testimony from 
me people of God. 1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 
VII 343 Which reputation I have always postposed to the 
common benefit of the studious 

Fostposit (p?ostpp2it), V. rare, [f. L. post- 
ppl stem, of to Postpone.] trans 
To place after, to cause to follow; to treat as of 
infenor impoitance .= Postpone 2, 3. Hence 
Poatpo'sited.^/ a. 

Resolves, etc 390 Often in 
our Dove to he^ our Love to God is swallowed and pos^ 
mAmer Jml Philol XIV 
relative, to judge from the dramatists’ 
v^ific^ion, was fused with the piecedmg word 


fl. The action of postponing; postponement; 
delay Sc, 06 s. rare'^'. 

riSS * *?> oomndtte of ric 

recent mimes of bluid wes instantly, bat [a: without] nost- 
pgition, causit ansuir for his offensis! ^ ^ 

2 . The action of placing after ; the condition or 
fact of being so placed. 


G1638 Medd Daniels Weeks (1642) 36 Nor is the Post- 
position of the Nominative case to the verb against the use 
of the tongue 1869 Farrar Font Speech 11 (1873) 71 Its 
grammar, except in the postposition of the article, closely 
resembles that of the other Romance languages 

3 , A particle or relational word placed after 
another word, usually as an enclitic ; esp. a word 
having the function of a preposition, which follows 
instead of preceding its object, as L. terms, versus, 
and Eng -wardi^s^ as in home-wards 
1845 Proc Pkilol Soc, III. 9 In some classes of languages 
the whole process of formation is cained on by means of 
postpositions, generallyof a known and determinate signifi- 
cation, x8^ Bates Amazon x (1864) 316 The feature 

. of placing the pieposition after the noun— making it, in 
fact, a ‘post-position '—thus : He is come the village from 
x88x Academy z6 Apr. 283 The case-forms in Turkish may 
be legarded as parts of nouns or rathei as postpositions. 

4 Music, (See qiiot ) 

1842 Brande Did Sci etc, Post position, in Music, 
retardations of the harmony, effected by placing discords 
upon the accented parts of a bar not prepared and resolved 
according to the rules for discords. 

Hence Postposi*tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a postposition ; next 
1883 Q Rev Jan 186 [In Corean] There are postpo- 
sitional particles which, like the Japanese ‘teniwoha’, 
agglutinate themselves to nouns, verbs, and even sentences 

Fostpositive (poastpp*zitiv), a {sh.) [f L 
postposit-f ppl, stem of postpdnire • see Postpone, 
Cf. mod.F postpositif Characterized by 

postposition ; having the function of being placed 
after or suffixed; enclitic. 

X785 H Tooke Purley ix. 304 Grammauans were not 
ashamed to have a class of Postpositive Prepositives. 
1845 Proc Philol. Soc. II 171 We find in the Manchu 
Itself a postpositive participle. 1854 Latham Native 
Races Russian Emp 366 In the [Rumanian] woid omul 
we have homo ilU\ 1 e a substantive with the postpositive 
aiticle 1877 Saycd in Trans Philol. Soc 140 The older 
pos^sztive conjugation 

B. sh A postpositive particle or woid. 

X846 Proc, Philol Soc III 13 This adjective may again 
be declined with all the postpositives usually employed as 
signs of cases. 

fPostpo’Sure. Obs. rate''"^ [f. Postpose 
-UBB ; cf. composure^ The action of * postposing * ; 

= Postponement a. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr, Postposure, a setting behind or 
esteeming less. Hence X658 in Phillips 

Fostprandial (-prandial), a [f. Post- 
B, I b + Xt, prandt-um luncheon, meal+-AL : cf. 
Pbandial.] Bone, made, taken, happening, etc. 
after dinner ; after-dinner. (Chiefly humorous^ 
xBao Coleridge Lett , to y.H Green (1895) 704 The day 
including prandial and post-prandial 18^ Life % Gntho le 
in Lives Henderson ^ G, x5x This plan, most likely of post- 
prandial origin, was actually attempted Reader 

9 July 49 A capital postprandial speaker. 1890 N Moonr 
in Did. Nat Biog. XXI 31/2 Men far advanced m post- 
prandial potations Mod Post-prandial oratory 
Hence Postpra ndlally adv , after dinner 
x8sx H. D Wolff Pici Span Life (1853) 35 The crowd 
that postprandially collects thither 

Fostpredi'cament. [ad med.Scho 1 .L./tf 7 f- 
prutdtcdmentmi^ in Abelard rz 1142, etc, ; f. 'L.post 
after + prxdicdmentum Pbedioament.] f! The 
five relations consideied by Anstotle at the end of 
his work on the ten predicaments or categones : 
VIZ. opposites (dsrriKeipieya), of four kinds; and the 
conceptions before or frtorUy {vybr^pov)^ of five 
kinds; at once est simultaneity (fi/w), of two kinds; 
motion (jdvriais), of six kinds ; KcAhofVtng' (^x«0> 
of eight kinds. 

[aiaBo Albertos Magnus De PraedicamentisNTVs. 1651 
1 . 173-4 Tractatus vii, De Fos^preudicamentis , . ideog ue post 
praedicamenta oportuit sequi tractatum dehis quae quio^em 
coKjrdmanda sunt sed ad unum genus praedicaraenti reduci 
non possunt] 16x3 Wither Abuses Sinpt Bviy, He,. 
Handles m order the ten PraedicamentSjThen Postpiadeca- 
ments Z 7 * 7 ~ 4 > Chambers Cyd,, Post predicaments, in 
logic, are certain general aff«:tions, or properties, ansing 
from a comparison of predicaments with each other ; or 
modes following the predicaments, and often helongmg to 
many. 1890 in Cent Did. 

ilFostpubiS (-pi^-bis). PI. .68 (-fz). Zool 
[mod L.f t. Post- A, 2 b + Pubis.] The hinder or 
postacetabnlar part of the pubis or pubic bone, 
esp when greatly developed, as in Birds and 
Dinosaurs. (Opj). to Pb^pubis.) Hence Port- 
pwbic a , pertaming to the postpubis. 
x88$ Rgllbston & Jackson Amm. Life 65 The main 
portion of the bird’s pubis is the homologue of the post- 
pubis (so called) in the same groups iSiegosattria and 
Opathopo^al, 1893 Newton Birds 862 The ‘ pubis ’ 


Fostoyrazilid (p^astiprramid). Anal. [PosT- 
A. a b.J The posterior pyramid {juniculus graci- 
hs) of the medulla oblongata. Hence Poat- 
P 7 Ta*itiidaI of or pettaming to the postpyra- 
mid ; postenor to the pyramids. 

x866-8 Owen Anat. Vertebr, III 83 In advance of the 
pwt-pyraxnub still deeper columns of the myelon come 
into view. Ibid I 273 The post-pyranudal tracts diyei*e, 



POST-PYRAMIDATj. 


POSTTTLART. 


expand, and blend anteriorly with the similarly bulging recti- 
foim tiacLSj foiniing the side-walls of a triangular or rhorn* 
boedal cavity, called the ‘fourth ventiicle' Ibid III 83 
They expand as they enter the maci omyelon, and form 
the ‘post-pyramidal bodies* xSpo Bilungs Med £)iti ^ 
P 0 si-}ytii 7 titdal nitcleus^c\vc>fi\.it r\\x<^&ws Soc 

Lev t Po\i ^>ra.mtdal teim for the nucleus of the 

P umcnltts g h acihs 

Post-pyramidal (-pnse’midal), a 2 [f Post- 
B- I b -H PyramidaTj.] Subsequent to the building 
of the Egyptian pyiamids. 

1883 PuocTOR Gteat Pyiamid 197 The abomination of 
desolation to which in our own post pyramidal days hath 
been assigned the name of the * Fifteen Puzzle 

Post-JRaphaelite : see Post- Bib. 
tPo 3 tre*me, a, {sb,) Obs. mftce-wd. [ad. L 
poshhnus last, superl of posterns coming after, 
following] Last, hindmost , absol one who is last. 

1553 Bale GatdmePs De verti Obed Gjb, They were 
coiinsailed of som bodye not to contende to be called 
supremes, as lotige as they are still postremes 

Post-remote, see Post- A. i a. Poatrhinal. 
see Post- B a. Post-rider : see Post sb 213, 
t Postri duan« 0!, Obs raie~^, [ad, L. 
ridmn-t^s^ •‘didn-tts^ f posh idie on the next clay ] 
1636 Blount Glossegy^ Postndxmn^ done the next day 
after or following. 

Po st-roa d, A road on which a series of 
post-houses or stations for post-horses is (or was) 
established , a road on which mails weie cained 
Acisi) Oniin Pa)U<i 3o(Scobell)5r3 LctUrsandPac- 
quets , to be ‘lent forwai ds to the City of London, 01 any other 
place in any of the Post-Roads, from thence towards the said 
City t^^Royctl Pi octant •; \n Loud Gaz No ao68/a 
That no man hereafter may coniplam for want of a setled 
Post in or neai pai ticular By-Towiib or Places lying on-the 
Post Road ijxt Royal Proclam 23 June ibid. No 4.866/1 
The IIorMtig of any Pei son Riding Post, (that is to say) 
Riding sevei al Stages upon a Post-Road. 1791 Phil Tt ans, 
LXXXI 108 The great post-road fiom hence into Italy, 
over Mount Cenis. i8ia Scott Wav xlv. The common 
post-road betwixt Bdinourgh and Hadaington. x86o 
bPoiTibwoooie in Vac Tow* 86 When we drove into the 
back ymd of the post station, the post-master would give 
ub no hoises, as the load by which we were to pioceed was 
not a post-road 1904 [U ?) Congress Dhecioty 162 
lU. S Senate Committee on] post-offices and post loads 
Postrolandic, -Boman, etc. • see Post- 
B. 2, I 

Postrorse (ppslrf js), a [ad mod.L. posU 
rorsns^ f J’ost(e)iio- -f versus tinned* cf. Akt- 
TttORSM.] Turned or bent backward ; retiorse 
1890 in Cent Did , etc. 

Po'st-ru*iiuer. I* a. A ^ runner ' who acts as 
a post . see Pout sb*^ 2. Obs* b One who bears 
messages or transports the post or mail along 
a certain route on foot ; a post-carrier, foot-post. 

*396 Dalrvmplb tr Leslie's Hist Scot x 403 Thir post- 
Tinneris begtnis to contemne the command z 854 Trevelyan 
Compel Wallah (1866) 336 Each village in turn leceived 
a handrul of chupatties or bannocks, by ihe hands of the 
post-runners, with oiders to bake othei^ and pass them on to 
tile next village. 1879 Stevenson Trav Cevettnes 39 A 
cavalcade of stride-legged ladies and a pairofpobt-i miners. 
Postsaoral, -scalene, etc, * see Post-. 
il Postscenium (pdiisl|srni:^m). Class. 

[L. pstscftmumj f, post after, behind + semta^ a. 
Or. aKrivrj stage, scene.] The back part of a 
theatre, behinclthe scenes : aUo called parascemum 
(see Pauasoene) Cf. PuosoESiusf, 

X7a7-4z Chambers Cycl ^ Parasteniumj among the 
Romans, was a place behind the theatre, whither the actors 
withdraw to dress, undress, &c moie ficquently called 
scemum. Gwin Archti Gloss., Postscenium or 

Parascenittmi in ancient arcliitecture, the back part of the 
theatre, where the machinery was deposited, and wheie the 
actors retired to robe themselves 
Postsevibe (poast|Skr3i*b), w. [ad L. posU 
serJb^ra (Tac ), f post idioi + sd Ibll) e to write ] 

1 . trans To wiite (somelhing) after; to write as 
a poslscnpt or appendix. 

16x4 X, A»\ms GallanPs PurdenVPk.'i i86x 1 . 325 The 
second is but a consecpient of the first, postbcribed with 
that word of inference, ‘Now then', i66x J briPiicNs 
Pfocuralwns 125 An Appendix to the founer Discouise, 
setting foi th the reason of printing that and post scribing 
this 1687 S Hill Cathanc JiaJtmce X33, I thought it 
necessary to postscribe that I bear malice to no Men or 
Party under Ileaven 

2 iffir. To wnte afterwards or subsequently ; to 
make a wuUen addition to. 

cx66a F. Kekby 111 0 . IlcywooiPs Dianes^ etc. (1883) lit, 
26 , 1 will nut post scribe but buhsciibe to Paul 
Postscript (pmi*sl|Skript), sb Also 6 in L 
form post soriptum (neut.), pL -ta. [ad L 
postscript-umt neut, pa. pple. of postserfbire (see 
prcc.) used as sb, Cf. obs. i\ postscript c. ), 
mod.F., Du., Ger., tXz^^postscnptum^ it.poscritto.'] 
A para^aph written at the end of a letter, after the 
signature, containing an afterthought or additional 
matter. 

>3*3 WoLSBV in Papers Hen. VlII^Vl xxoFoBtocripta. 
Ycbhal underbtonde that the Kinges Grace and hisCounsall 
. . thynke nght expedient to use this way 1535 Cromwell In 
Meitiman Life if Lett. 438 By the post scripta in myn other 
letteres unto youe..ye ehal paroeyve tharryval here of your 
servaunr Tbwaytes. 1351 Acts Prit^ Council HI, 409 A 
leitre to the Lorde Ogle .svlthapost script to send thesa>*d 
VoL, VII. 
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I Irisheman by Mr, Dudley and Mr Shelley, X386 B Young 
Guazzo's Cw Const iv lya b, And yet doubting, that she 
I might perceaue it, wrought underneath Post senptum, 
thus, Kisse the letter 1623 Bacon Ess , (Ai b ) 93, 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Lettei, he would^ut that 
winch was most Matenall, in the Post sermt, as if it had 
been a By-matter 1633 Nicholas Papets (Camden) II 191 
This burthening you with Postscripts is, 1 confess, a rude 
way of writeine 171* S i pple Sped No 79 P s A Woman 
seldom wutes her Mind but in her Postscript 1806-7 J 
Bprcspord Miseries Ilimi Life x cxxvi, It*s like a Lady’s 
Postscupt, which, they tell you, contains the essence of the 
letter 1873 Black Pr Thule xxu. At the end of the letter 
there was a brief postscript 

b. A paragraph written or punted at the end of 
any composition, containing some appended maltei . 

1638 Pemt Con/ xii (idsy) 317 Towards the end whereof 
Is an Appendix 01 Post-sciipt 1707 Luttris.ll Brief Ret 
(1857) Yi 200 The parliament of Ireland have buint by the 
common hangman the postscript to Mi . Higgins sermon 
1769 Jumus Lilt XX (1772) 1 142 The gentleman, who 
has published an answer to SirWilliam Meredith’s pamphlet, 
having honoured me with a postscript of six quaito pages 
xSqo Masson Be Qmncey's Whs IV 321 Postscupt [to 
Oliver GoldsmilJi\ Ibid note. What is here printed as a 
‘postscript* appealed as a portion of De Quincey’s ‘Pie- 
face’ to Vol V of his Collected Writings 

C A thing appended , an appendage lare. 

1870 Tjiornbury JourMn^ I 1 s liientford [was] always 
a meie ecclesiablical postscupt to Han well 01 Ealing 
t Postscript,///, a. Obs rare [ad. L post* 
ra *//- 7 Ay, pa, pple oi postserTbSiex seePosTSORiBE ] 
Written after or siibscquenlly. 

X634 H L'Estrangc Chas / (1655) A xj, That were to 
extinguish the light of all Histones ..the gieatest pait 
whereof werePostsciipt an agent least to the things lecoided 

Po’stscript, V. rare^^ [f PosTSCRipr sb ] 
trans To put a postscupt to, to furnish with a 
postscript So Fo‘stscripted a , ‘having a post- 
sciipt* (Worcester 3846 citing J Q Adams) 
x8^ A Dobson 18/A r/^ntites 11 11 27 Defoe 
prefaced and posiscnpLcd this modest eflbit 

Postscriptal (pc^ostiskn ptal), a. [f L post* 
scnpt-itm (see Postsciiipt rd ) + -al ] Of the 
nntuie of, or relating to, a postscupt 
X877 Mrs Oliphant Mahers hUtt xiv, 335 His life con 
eluding with a postscriptal chrmter of miseiy xSpx R 
Buchanan Coming Tenor 82 In the postscriptal letter 
published this morning 1894 Mrs Oliphant HtsR Sk, 
Q, Anne iv» 217 His new wife brought him seveial children, 
a sort of postscriptal family, in Ins old age 

[(Fostscutellnm (’Skbftel/^m). Entom. Also 
in anglicized form postscu'tel. [mod.L , f Post- 
A. 2 -J- SoDTELiiUM.] The foul th (hindmost) piece 
I or sclents of each of the segments of the thorax 
I in an insect, situated behind the scutellum. 

1826 Kirby & Sp Rntomol III xxxwu^ctPosiscsUellnm, 
a narrow channel 1 unnmg from the Dot solum to the 
men m Coleopieia^ forming an isosceles triangle leversed 
1897 W. F Kirby m M Kingsley W. Aft tea 727 Post- 
scutellum black, with a yellow dot on each side, X899 G. H, 
Carpenter Itisects\ 21 Four distinct parts placed one behind 
the other can sometimes be obseivedj they are known as 
the prmsiutnm, scutum, scutellum, mCi postscuiellum. 

Hence PostsoutelUr a, of or pei taming to the 
poaLsuilellum, x8po m Cent. Bui, 

t Fo’stsliip. Obs, [f. Post sb,^ + -ship.] 
i. The office or position of a post or messenger ; 
in quot. as a mock-tiUe. 

1607 Dekkcr Kilts Conjnr vi Fiv, At the returne of his 
Post-ship and walking vpon the Exchange of the Worlde . 

I they will flutter about him, crying, Whai newes? what 
newes? 

2 The office of post or local postman 

Acts Privy Caunat(tBgo)t 267 A letter to Mr Mason, 
Mastei of the Postes, for the contynuaunce of Adam 
Gascoyne in the office of the Postshlp of Sciobye. XS83 
Witts 4- Iw, N C, (Surtees) II. 76 To my wifFe and my 
sonne Robart the postshippe of Thiilwall, towaides the 
maintenance of the house. 

Post ship see X^ost 3 4 c. 

Fostsphenoid (-sfPnoid), a, (pb ) Anat [f. 
Post- A 2 b + Spheitoid ] Postspheimd bone the 
postenor part of the sphenoid bone of the skull, 
which forms a separate bone in (human) infancy. 
Also elhpt, as sb. Hence Postsphettoi dal tf,, 
jiertaining to the postsphenoid hone. 

X890 Cent. Bid. , Postsplunoid^ n , Postsphenoidal 1890 
Billings Med Bid , Postsphemid bone. 
t Fo'st-stage. Obs [f. Post sb ^+Si aojs sb.] 
1 . In 1 7th c , A stopping-place, station, or ‘ stage ' 
on a post-road, to which the king’s packet or mail 
was carried from the previous ^ stage ’ and whence 
It was forwarded to the next; post-hoises being 
kept in readiness for thus carrying the mail, and for 
the use of * thorough-posts ' or express messengers, 
as also for the service of private persons travelling 
‘ post *, who there took fresh horses. 

1644 Reg. Pnvy Council Scot Sen 11, VII 327 [Order] for 
establishing post stages betuix Edinburgh and Portpatnk 
and Portpatrik and Cmlill iGSs^oyal Prodam 7 Sept, 
in Bond Gas No 2068/1 Not to Carry any Ship Letters 
beyond the first Post-stage to which they shall amve in 
England 1^5 Hid. No. 3087/4 An Act for settling Post- 
Stages throughout this Kingdom. 

2 Shoit tor post stage coach a mail-coach. 

X771 Bosion Gas. x 8 Feb. 3/3 The Post-stage from and to 
Portsmouth m New- Hampshire, laid) put up at the Sign of 


the Admiral Vernon in King stieet. Boston, is now removed 
to Mis Bean’s at the Sign of the Snip on Launch 
Fo st-sta:ti02l. A Station on a post road, 
where post-horses are kept. 

xSzE Sir R Wilson Pr Diary I 141 The third post- 
station was also abandoned, and our cattle could do no 
more 185a G Downes Lett Coni Counlrtes 1 357 The 
first post-station is a solitary abode, called Torre di Merza 
Via 190X Wide World Mag VI 445/1 At eveiy foityoi 
fifty versts the [Russian] Government has erected what ai e 
called Poshiova Siancia, or post stations, wheie are kept a 
certain number of horses 

Poststemal to -syetolio • see Post- B. 
Post-te'snporal, a. {sb.) Anat. [f. PoST- 
B 2 + Tempoual ] yitiiaLed behind the temporal 
region of the skull , applied to a bone of the 
scapular arch in some fishes, also called supra* 
scaptila or supraclavicle Also elhpt as sb, 

1890 in Cent, Bid. 

Post-temporary * see Post- B. 1 . 

Post term. Law. A partial rendering of L. 
phrase post terminum after the term, used advb , 
as adj , and as sb foi The return, of a wiit after 
term, and the fee payable for its being then filed 
X607 Cowell Interir , Post ieune, is a returne of a 
writ, not onely after the day assigned.. but after the teime 
also 5 it may be also the fee which the Cudos breuiuvi 
taketh, for the returns theieof 1638 Praciiek Pait cf 
Lazu 13 In case of not filing your. . Writs, in 01 of the same 
Term they are leturiiable, they force >ou to pay when you 
file them , for the Post lerminwn of them, which is nod. 
for every Writ t^s Cowell's Inierpreief, Post teime, Post 
tcrminum. x^ Phillips (ed 5), Post Term, a Penalty 
taken by the (Justos Brevmin of the Common-pleas for the 
filing any Wat by any Attorney after the usual Tune. 
17x2 Ahbuthnot John Bull iv 11, To Esquire South, for 
post Teimtnmm 1848 Wharton Law Lex, Post ieimt 
itum, (after the term) 

Fo*st-te*rtiary, a {sb ) Geol, [f Post- B, 1 b 
+ Teutiaiiy ] Epithet of the formations, or the 
period, subsequent to the Tertiary, also called 
Quaternary, the most recent of the whole geo- 
logical senes Also applied to animals, etc. 
belonging to this peiiod. Also dhpt. as sb, 

X854 Page Inirod Pexi'bk Geol xiv rax The generality 
of post-teitiaiy accumulations being clays, silts, sands, 
ravels, and peat-mosses 1863 Lubbock Times 151 
pecies which characterise the post tertiary epoch m Europe. 
X878 Huxlcv Physiogr xvil 290 By others they are caUed 
the post teitlary senes. 

Post-tibial * see Post- B 2 Post-tidiiigs, 
-time: Post sb,^ 12 Post-tonio: Post- B. i. 
Fo’St-towtt- [f Post sb.^ + Toun] 

1 A town having a (head) post office, or one 
that IS not merely a sub-office of another. 

163s Ptoclamaiiou in Kymex Pcedera (173a) XIX 649/2 
To take with them all such Lettei s as shall be directed to any 
Pust-Town, or any Place near any Post-lown in the said 
Road 1682 Lond Gas No 1761/4 All persons conoei ned are 
desired to inseit at the bottom of their Letters the Post 
Town nearest to the place their Letters are directed, for 
their speedy Conveyance. X83S Marryat Pacha v, We 
were about five miles from any post town 1889 Repentance 
P, Weniworth HI. 5, 1 walked over to the post-town for 
the second post 

2. A town at which post-horsp are kept ? Obs. 

179s G WAKcriBLD tx8o4)I li. 54 During the neces- 
sary delay at some post-town, our contemplative parson 
rambled about aftei a bookseller’s shop 1838 Murray'' s 
Hand-bk N Germ, 252/1 Below Rheinfels lies the post- 
tcAvii of St, Goar. 

So Fost-townrtilp (£/. -S’) : see Township 
1837 Pop Encycl V. 304/1 Onondaga \ & posuownship 
and capital of Onandaga county, New York. 

Post- trader: see PtiST sb^ 2 d. Poat-trau- 
matio, -tndentine, -iussic; Post-taber- 
anoe; Post-tympanic; see Post- B. i, A. 2 , 
B 2 respectively. 

Foatulazicy (pp’slia^lansi). [f. Postulant ; 
see -ANor.] 1 he condition of being a postulant , 
the penod during which this Insts. 

x88a-3 SiAaJfs Encyd. Reltg Knowl II 1476 Those 
Who would enter either cl.iss undergo a postulancy of six 
months Weekly Reg 18 Oct 504/2 Two years make 
a long postulancy 

Fostnlant (pp stii^lant) [a. F. postulant, ad. 
L, postuldnSt *dntef}ii pr. pple, of postuldre to 
demand; see Postulate z/ J ^ One who asks or 
petitions for something , a petitioner , a candidate 
for some appointment, honour, or office; esp, a 
candidate for admission into a religious Older. 

*739 Chestbrp Lett to Son 2 Feb , That he will have one 
ta garter] is very certain , but when, is veiy uncertain 1 all 
the other postulants wanting to be dubbed at the same 
time. X766 Char, in Ann. Reg. 28/2 There were many postu- 
lants for the abbey of Anchin 1844 Lincard Anglo Sox. 
Ch (1838) L IV. X33 The age at which the postulant might be 
admitted [i.e. into holy orders] 1839 Jephson Bnttan^ 
XV. 245 When a 3'oung man applies for admission he is 
uJeen HI for two years as a postulant, xByi F Hall Mod, 
Eng. IV. 98 Words, often answering to calls too subtile for 
anjysis, are constantly presenting themselves as postulants 
for recognition 1876 C M, Davjbs Unorth Lond 220 
The public reception of a postulant into the order of ‘ Our 
Lady of Mercy - 

+ Fofltulary (pp’sh/Ilau), a Obs rare [ad 
late L. postuldri*%is that demands or claims ] Of 
the nature of a postulate. 

149 
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*637 S“w«, 0ft Mat/ ti 17-18 § 3, 1 must begone 

or £v\g pobtiilary suppositions which. wiH go for maxims 

Postulate (pp*sti^l£'t\ sd ^ [ad. L psiithlium 
(a lliing) demanded or claimed * see Postulatum. 
Cf. F, posUitat (1771 in Diet* Trinou^^), 

In sense x representing classical L fosiulHium , in 2, 3, 
■S' mod L. posiuhxtum for med L. ^iiito rendering Gr. 
aiT^fta. (Aribtotle,. Euclid) Postulaia (pi } occurs in the L. 
transl. of Rket ad Alex by Philelphus idled 1489) printed 
1523, and is always used by Pactus^w/tf/ Otgaii 1584. In 
L end of Euclid, appears mCommandmus 1619.] 

I. 1 . A demand, a request , spec, a demand of 
the nature of a stipulation . cf. i d. Now rare, 

*588 in }ilQt\sy NeiXeri (z 85 o) 11 xvm 397 Our postulates 
do trouble the King's commissioners very much, and do 
bring them to despair* x65<S BLoutrr Glossogr,^ PostuiaiCj 
a request, demand or suit. z6fio Jfr Tavlor Worthy 
Commnn i. in* 56 This St. Peter calU the stipulation of 
a good conscience , the postulate and bargain which man 
then makes uuh God s8a6 Scott JOtary 4 Feb in Lock- 
hart Life^ Give me my popularity, (an av^ul postulate) and 
all my present difficulties shall be a joke m four years. 
i860 [see Postulate v, i bj, 

H 2 . LogkvxAgeti, A proposition demanded 
or claimed to be granted , esp, something claimed, 
teken for granted, or assumed, as a basis of reason- 
ing, discussion, or belief; hence, a fimdamentd 
condition or prmciple. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud, Ef, i vii 35 Tpse (Exit^ or 
t^oriei disceniew credere^, xtacy be Postulates very ac- 
comodable unto Junior indoctrinations , yet are their 
authonties but temporary. Ibid nr mi 120 This conceit A>as 
protebly first begot by such as held the contrary opinion of 
sight by extramissxon,. and is the postulate of Euchdein 
his Opticka Hales Brevis Bisgmsttio in Pkemx 
(1708) IL 332 Mooh's Postulate in the fifth Proposition 
of the second Chapter » The Christian Faith excludes all 
doubting, and is certain and infallible ' 17x5 tr Gregory's 

Asiron, (1726) I 195 Astronomers, (who make it a Postu- 
late, that any Star may be moved with any motion) xfl6o 
Westcott Study Co^ vul (ed 5)400 Chnstianity 
IS essentially miraculous. This is a postulate of Biblical 
CTiticism. X884 F. Tbmplp Rdai Rthg ^ Sc i (1885) 6 
The Supreme Po-»tulate, without which scientific knoivledee 
is impossible, m the Uniformity of Nature 
b. Sometimes with special reference to its un- 
demonstraled or hypothetical quality ; An unproved 


^ jsp VI vi 296 Which wee 

^11 labour to induce not from postulates and entreated 
Maximes, but undenmble principles declared m holy Scrip- 
ture. 1751 JonHSouRambeer Ho, 355 ? a An opinion which, 
like miiumeiable other postulates, an enquirer finds himself 
inclin^ to admit upon very little evidence 1837 Haulam 
lit, i 1 s *3 (1847) I 19 And as their reasonings com- 
monly rest on disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect 
^ Emerson Ess , Hist. Wks 

(Bohn) I 15 All the postulates of elfin annals, 

o Sometimes with special reference to the self- 
evident nature of a proposition of fact : hardly 
distinct from Axiom, 

1751 Johnson Ra/uSierNo 158 f t Any settled principle 
G. Chalmers D0?^ Econ. 

1 , u for granted, as a 

postulate, which could not be disputed, that a balance of 
trade, either favourable, or disadvantageous, enriched, or 
“yPf r*^“bed, eveiy commercial countiy. x8x6 Playfair 
11.223 Ihe postulate onwhS this rule proceeds 
IS, that though each of the given equations is incorrect, 
there is nothing that determines the amount of the errors to 
def^°”* another, or in excess rather than 

d Something required as the necessazy condition 
of some actual or supposed occurrence or state of 
things ; a pre-requisite. 

Ti. A Personal and 

^rrovioential Deity— this is the necessary postulate of all 

§ 796 The low barometer, the revolving storm, and the 

sprals ofthe wind from circumference to centie ^ 

8 s^c, m Geom, (or denved use). A claim to 
for gianted the possibility of a simple opera- 
tion, e g. that a straight line can be drawn between 
any two points ; a sinmle problem of self-evident 

self-evident 

earlier Eng term was Petition (sense s) 
x^ Barrow Euclid i (Z714) 6 Postulates nr 'Ppt.r.rt..*. 

I. Fiom My point to any point to di?w 

"SPSS'S? ^ distance, to desenbe a dtcll’ 

msitions ^ need no Ej^hcation or Illustration to rend» 

x 5 a (tr Jya/l/j-) According to some, the difference hetweisn 
axioms and postulates is analogous to that between theorems 
Jormer expressing truths which are self. 

thi^Ster deduced j 

toe latter, operations which may be easily performed and 

ejected diflicult conshiirtions may be 
Mecbauic 68z Posta- 
gianted true, befoie we pro- 
«ed to demonstrate a proposition x8*7 Hutton Course 
or Petition, is somethmrrequT/d 

w A. Hut. 
[atl. L postutat-us, pa. pple. of pstulare to ask, 
request, desire, etc, in med.L. to nominate o^ 


designate to a bishopric or abbacy, subject to 
the sanction of the Pope ; see Postulate w. 2 ] 
A peison nominated by the soveieign to some 
superior ecclesiastical benefice, as a bishopnc, etc. 

* Although the Scottish kings had maintained their pre- 
rogative of appointing peisons chosen by themselves to 
vacant Sees and Abbacies, the consent of the Pope was an 
indispensable form to complete an election ' (Small, Wks. 
Gavui Douglas, I pief xii) A person thus nominated was 
in the mean time entitled ‘ Postulate 
xsr4 Sederimi of Council 2 June, Gavin Douglas. Postu- 
lat of Arbroth 15x4 Ada Dom Concil 21 Sept , The 
Lords ordains that a letter be written under the King's 
Signet requiring Gavin, Postulat of Arbioth, to delivei 
the kejds of the Crete Sele fra him 15x5 (July 6) Ihd 
XXVII. If 26 My Lord Goiiernour shew that he was in- 
foimit that the said Postulat [Gavin Douglas) was pro- 
movit to the Bishopry of Dunkeld be the King of Inglandis 
writings .the quhilk the said Postulat den j it that he knew 
^ythinff off. 1566 Reg Pray Council Scot I 463 James 
Erie of Mortoun George Dowglas callit the Postulat, sone 
naturall toumquhile Archibald Erie of Angus .with diverse 
uthens .delaittit of the vyle and tressonabill slauchtir of 
umquhile David Riccio [etc ]. 1729 in Macfarlcaids 

Gemalog, Collect, (1900) 11 Alexander Gordon Postulate 
of Galloway 1755 in Keith HtsU Catal Scot Bps (1824) 
146 He [Bp Foreman] was postulate of Moray m the year 
1501, x8a8 Scott F, M Perth Intiod , [An inaccurate 
explanation see above] 1830 R Chambers Life fns /, 

I 1* 30 Geoxge Douglas of Todholes known by the epithet 
of the Postulate of Aberhrothwick. 
b. ettlnb or as adj, 

17 x 0 RuDpiMAN Life Douglas in JEneis 5 note, One 15 
said to be Postulate Bishop, who could not be canonically 
elected, but may through favour, and a dispensation of his 
supenor, be admitted. 

*1*1*0 strulat6j<r 03 s rare"^^, ^'sud,J^,posfttidl-zeSf 
pa. pple of psiulare see next.] « Postulated 
1664 Butler Hud ii 1 763 I’ll piove that I have one: 

I mean by postulate illation. 

Postulate (pf> v, [f. ppl, stem of L, 
postuidre to demand, request • see -ate 3 .] 

1 tram. To demand; to require; to claim, 
xS93/fwf K ZttrfzfioslDj, A prince peihaps might postu- 
late my love X651 Biggs New Dtsf § 2B2 This doSi not 
postulate or require the Physitians consent 1703 T N. City 
^ C, Pufc/taserDtp. 4 These your extraordinary Favours 
to Postulate from, me a Publick Recognition. 1XX820 
W Tooke (Webster 1828), The Byzantine emperors appear 
to have exercised, or at least to have postulated a sort of 
Igramount supremacy over this nation x86s 
Jiaimltofi 4^7 Logic, therefore, postulates to express in 
words what is already m the thoughts ^ 

b. inir. To make a lequest, to stipulate. 
t86o Motley NeNierl II xvui 397 The excellent Doctor 
had not even yet discovered that the King’s commissioneis 
were delighted with his postulates [cf 1588 in Postulate 
s6^ X], and that to have kept them postulating thus five 
months in succession was one of the most decisive triumphs 
^er achieved by SMnish diplomacy 1893 J. Fahey iFist 
KiliuMduagh 438 He was, .obliged m 1866 to postulate for 
a coadjutor. 

2 . irans, Eccl, Law, To ask legitimate eccle- 
siastical authority to admit (a nominee) by dis- 
pensation, when a canonical impediment is supposed 
to exist (see Du Cange s. v. Posiulart) , hence, to 
nominate or elect to an ecclesiastical dignity 
subject to the sanction of the superioi authority! 
bee Postulate sb 2, Postulatior 2 (The earliest 
use in Eng ) 

c. 20 § 1 No person.. to he 
*1®?*^*^* piesented, or postulated to any archebyshpp- 
uche or bishopriche withm this realme. z688 Lond, g£. 
No a^So/A The most. . a 1 r^. 


^ e death of the Bp ofDunkild, 15 JanSary 
Stewart Brother to the Earl of AtKole, h^ 
got himself postulated Bishop, by such of the Chanter 

1561, Princes of the electoral house of Saxony have 
Sf ^ postulated by the chapter as admmStors 

Small Douglas’ Whs, I Pref 16 
Aljough Douglas was postulated to it [Abbacy of Arbroath] 

thMaKeltB'^tukS'’thVLh^of^aTi* 

3 . To daim fexplicttly or tacitly) the existence, 
feet, or truth of (something) ; to take for granted • 
^p to assume as a basis of reasoning, discussion! 

tninsl. Gr. diretv 1 
X646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep n iv 78 Yet tKow 

hlm.1 postulate as the substance of 


t 4 . intr. To plead as an advocate (So med L 
posiiilare) Obs lare’^^, 

1566 Painter yW Pleas I 168 In Athenes. ayongman 
being desiious to he an oratoi, and a pleading aduocate, 
to the intent he might postulate, accoiding to the accustomed 
manner of Athenes in those daies, accoided [etc ] 

Hence Po stulated ppl a , claimed, required 
1646-9 [see sense 3] x86o Farrar Oiig, Long 208 Even 
if we grant the postulated length of time. 

Postulation (pi^stiiSl^i Jan), [a. postulation^ 
-acton (r3th c. 111 Hatz.-Darm.), ad li.pslula- 
tidn-etjiy n. of action from psiulare to Postulate ] 
1 The action of requesting or demanding; 
a request, demand, claim 
£•1485 Digly Myst. (1882J ii 44 Accordyng to your 
petycions that ye make postulacion £fx5SS Hafpsfield 
Divorce Heft, VIII (Camden) 147 Postulation was made for 
the continuance of lest 1582 N T (Rhem) 1 I'lni 11 i 
That obsecrations, praieis, postulations, thankes-gevings be 
made for al men 1659 Pcauson Creed 1 vi, 430 Presenting 
his postulations at the thione of God 1864 Sm F Pal- 
CRAVE NofVi, ^Eug III 375 William, m confoiming to 
the constitution upon the postulation of the English acted 
with entire consistency. 

2 . Eccl, Law. The presentation to office of 
some one canonically disqualified, esp. by being 
already vested m a similar office, in which case the 
recommendation took the form of a request or 
appeal to the supreme authority to sanction the 
election, (See quot 1688.) 

1567 Abp Parker Corr {Paikei Soc)3o6 Foi his election, 
or rather postulation, is but to be presented to the Queens 
Highness to have her loyal assent. x688 Lend Caz, No 
2365/^3 The Cardinal, as being Bishop of Stiasbouig, could 
not, Without the Pope’s Diyjensation, be chosen but by 
Postulation, which required Two 1 birds of the Electors to 
be for him. 12x7x5 Burnet Own (1753) III iv 200 
The Cardinals postulation was defective since he had not 
two thircla X878 Stubbs Cmst Hist III xix. 307 note. 
All postulati^s, that is, elections of persons disqualified 
Dublin Rev Oct 335 '1 he word election comprehends 
postulation, nomination, and piesentation 

3 . Rotti Law An application to the piaetor for 
authority to bung an accusation 

1851 Sir F. PALGRAvr yV'tfrw ^ Eng I 23 The postulation 
was the re|al right of the Roman Commonwealth 


— 4 . 23 JL uc uusiuiaiion 

, was the re|al right of the Roman Commonwealth 

4 . Logu and gen. The taking loi gianted of tlie 
truth or existence of something unproved, esp, as 
a basis of leasoninu or belief; an assumiDlion. 

x 648 FiLMER- 4 ^mrc^Lxw ^ Mixed Mon iwiree-holder, 
etc. 11679) 247 Our Author expects it should be admitted as 
a magisterial postulation, without any other proof than 
a naked supposition. 1659 Stanley Hist Philos xij. 
( 1701 ) 48;/x We know how absurd this Postulation is xB6< 
M Assoa Rec Brit P/iiios 380 Mr Mill cannot surely want 
this cumbrous allowance of postulation 1899 Allbuit’s 
Syst, Med, VIT 401 The postulation of a single separate 
centre for concepts ' 

6 . Bfath, (bee quots ) 

P<^^rsVl\, 225 We may say 
that the number of conditions imposed upon a surfhee of 
the order n which p^stt through the common intersection 
IS the Postulation of this intersection. 1870 Jhid. 140 The 
general quadne surface can he determined so as to satisfy 
9 conditions, 01, as we might express it, the Postulation of 
the surface is =* 9. 

Po'Stulatlve, «. rare-\ [f , ppl. 

Stem oiposiuldre to Postulate . see -ive ] 

<1^23 Cockeram, Poslulairvet belonging to a lequest, 
Fostulator (rp’Stwlfltfitsj). [a, L postulntor 
a claimant, agent-noun f , posiuldre to Postulate,] 
One who postulates , one who requests or demands , 
spec, m K,C Ch, 2. pleader for a candidate for 
beatification or canonization 
TS&^Cath, Diet s v BeatifcaiioUf The process is now 
request of the podulatois^ or supporters of 
the beatification. Ihid s v Canonisation, The postulator 
of the cause asks twice that the name of the servant of 
^°^whose «use he pleads may be enrolled in the catalogue 

^OStuiatory ^ (pp’sliiJfiatari), a. Now rare, 
[ad. L, posiuldt 6 ri-m adj. ; see Postulate v, and 
^•P^^Maiotre (1622 in Godef,),] 
i. Making reauest, supplicatory 

player is either 
Postulatory 1647 Clarendon Conienipl 
recovers the courage to 
tbat deprecatory prayer into a postulatory one, 

« n? nature of an assumption, hypothetical. 
X646 Sir j Brownc Pseud Ep, u vi 03 [He] may easily 
' 1 ! «'«'>Ianc. IS bSi ^.lulatwy, anS 

phancy then mine to make 
go^ many thereof jBttG Johnston //« f. h Bora, 

if SI i ne resemblance between the plant and the picture 
Of ai tist IS somewhat postulatory. 

II Postulatum (ppstia^l^ tz?m) PI -a; also 7-8 
-urns (-a*s). [L pstuldium a demand, request, 
so use of pa. pple. neut, of posiuldre to Postulate. 

’i’l A demand; a requirement. =» Postulate i 
VO,,? Coll, ii II 981 Concerning 

c!II^ *1^^ or 0 , Cromwell 93 To that pur- 

ureverwd Postulata were put to him, X701 
Ljf *hen that King must by 

^ Government. 1703 

in x^ih Rep Hist MSB, Conwt Add. iv. 62 To make 
aw fetnre lo^^ and my ofSlient wbmiSon. 

A. = PoSTtJiAKS yi.l a. Now ftfrg or 0&, 



POSTULB. 


POST 


dEx6x9 FoTHrRBY Aiheom* i i § 4 (1622) 6 Which two 
poi^tulatAy if they be not presumed by the Hearer, there 
cannot possibly be any proceeding x67« Wilkins Nat, 
Reltff 12 In the same way and method as is used in the 
matheinalickb, conbisting of ^ostulata, definitions, and 
axioms i6g8 Norris treat Set/ 6 vbj. 42 For the Dcnion- 
stiation of this Fioposition, 1 desire but this one Postulatm/t, 
1767 SiLRNE Tr, S/tandy IX, xxiii, It was built upon 
one of the most concessible postulatums in Nature. 1827 
ScoiT Jlojjf/nan/is Novels Piose Wks 1835 XVIII 292 
A tinin of acting and leasoning m itself just and piobable, 
although the ^ostulatum on whidi it is giounded is m the 
highest degree extiavagant 

f b Math, = Postulate sb 3. Obs, 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 1 Postulatum That any Quantity 
may be supposed to be generated by continual Inciease. 
/itd, 5 Now by the Postulatum, these Momentb will inciease 
the Quantilicb Xty, which theieloie will become x+ox^ and 
y+oy 

1 3. Somethmir rcqtiiied to be done ; a pioblem j 
a desideratumi Obs 

1667 F/ttl F/aus II 570 Moie ea&ie wayes of peifoiming 
this posinlati/mj are to be found in Tacquet’s Anthmetick 
18x9 Pautologia X, s V Quadraturey The quadtatuic, 
cbpecially among the anciciil mathematicians, was a gieat 
postulatum. 

t Po'stule, Sc Obs 

in Liltie), or ad. L. postuldre ] « Postulate v, 2. 

c *425 WvNrouM Cron vii ix 2912 pai postulit in til his 
stedc Otr Dunkcldyn |ie bischope lolTray boL til hym }ie 
p^e Be na way grant waulde his gud wil, 
Postumbonal • see Post- 13 2, 
fPo stuine. Obs Also 5 postem(e, -om(me, 
-um, -ym(0 Aphetic foiin of Apostem 

£ X374 CiiAUCLRi^t'^M III pi IV 72 Catullus clcpid a consul 
)>aL hygt nonius postuin, or lioch, as who seij> a congic- 
gacioiin of uices 111 Iiis biest as a postum is ful of coiiupcaoun. 

X380 Wycuk Sol Wks 1 400 Alle bes ncwe ordiis 
ben lotyn postumes 14 Stockh Med MS* 11 361 in 
Anglia XVIII 316 It . distioyith venym And postemys J^at 
waxm in man. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (149s) 80 Theie 
ungeiidied a postom in his le^ge. 1547 Boordt. Brev 
Health XXIX 17 A Postume is no oihei thynge but a 
collection or a inmiynge together of evyll huinouis 
Fositural (pf^’stiiiral), a* ’[f. PosTUEB sb + 
•AL.] Perlainuiff or relalmg to posture or pobUioii 
1857 Marshall IIai ti {, tUl ^ On Pione and Postinal 
Respiiation in Di owning xBps Syd hoc Lc\., Podmal 
res^iraitottf teiin foi the various foinis of aLtifiLial iespiia< 
tion in which the patient is put in ccitain postuies or 
positions, , Poiitu>al irealmtint^ lieatment by position, as . 
for ViUioits fiacLuies. 1898 lllbtiit's hyst Med M, 
use of dunili-bellsot clubs, and a variety of postmal cxeicises 
b. l*atli. roUmal albunumciia^ albuminuiia 
caused by the upright posture 
1897 AUhttU's Syst, Mod, II 156 Cases of ‘postural ' or 
‘ cyclic ' albununuLia aic occasionally met with. Ibid, VIXI. 
1 54 If theie be albumin it should prove postural (‘ cyclical '). 
Fosturs (ppsbiu), sh* [a. F,poslu 7 e (i6th c, 
in Montaigne £ss* li ), contr liom earlier F. 
posUiiie^ ad. L posilfira jiosUion, pobtuic (so also 
It, Sp., pQsturd) \ see PosiTURE.] 

1. The lelative disposition of the vaiious paits 
of anything ; esp* the position and cariinge of the 
limbs and the body as a whole j attitude, pose, 
x6p6 SliAKS. Ant if Cl, v. li. 221, I shall <;ec Some squeak* 
ing Cleopatra Boy my gicatncsse I' th* posture of a Whoie. 
1633 Bi» Hai l Hard '/etls, N T %a+ Ihe usiiall foimc of 
thtiir posture at the Table. x ^4 Skill Mus, ju 

102 In llio posluie of your left hand obseive this Rule. 
a xjtz Kln Serm, Wks. (1838) 179 He draws her in three 
distinct pohturcs, like a captive, like a penitent, like a 
conqueror, 2727 iJi Foi. Syst Magic 11, vixi, (1840) 388 
By muttenngs and conjurings, by postuieb and disLortions. 
X804 AiiBRNRTiiy Smg* Ohs 33T Restlessness, which caused 
a constant variation of posture. *870 Lubbock Sci Lect 
V 155 In burials of the btoiie Age the coipse waa either 
deposited in a sitting posluie or biiint, 
t 2, The position of one thing (or person) lela- 
tivdy to another ; position, situauon. Obs* 
x6o5 Bacon Ado Learn 11 xx, § 5 In debciibing the 
fouunea of Vertue and Dutyj with tlicir bitualioiib and 
postuies, in disLiibuting them into their kinds, parts, Pro- 
luiKcs, 1650 D OLUR Pisgah 1. xi, 33 Three Pi 0 vinces an hose 
number and posture we find in the Evangelists a 1662 
Hl\lin Laud I (167X) 63 lie found .the Communion Table 
standing almost in the muldest of the Quire, contraiy to the 

S osture of it in bib Majebties Chappd. 1^5 Woodward 
lai, Ilhi Earth vi (1723) 269 An Imaginary Earth, 
whose Posture to the Sun he suppobcs to have been much 
dilTuent. 1784 Goldsm Nisi Eng tn Lett* (1^2) I. 44 
None was found, to give intelligence of the foices, or 
postiue of the enemy, 1835 Urb Philos* Maiiuf 5 ^ The 
pobition of the arms.. and the connecting rods.. in one 
line will prevent the frame .from moving out of the posture 
It was brought into, 

fb. A particular position of a weapon in 
drill or waifaie. Obs* 

x6ag Markham Souldters Atcul* 24 The three Postures 
or words of Command, which are vsed for the Musquet 
in the face of the enemie are thebe Make readic, 2. 
Piesent, 3* Giue fire, X69X Wood A/h* Oxon, II, 262 He 
leal ned,. bow to handle the pike and mubquet, and all 
postures belonging to them. 

3 A state of being! a condition or situation in 
relation to circumstances. 

Now cliiefiy in the posture (if ajfdirs^smd a posture 0/ 
dt/ence , formerly used also of physical condition, 

X642 J. M[arsu] Argt* tone* Miliiia ix To put the 
kincdome into a posture of warre. 1642 Ld. Wili ouchbv 
in Kushw. ntsl* Coll in, (169a) 1 . 676 , 1 could not hut give 
your Lordship an account 111 how j^ood a Posture 1 found 
the Trained Bands of Lincoln, winch wob far beyond my 
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expectation. 2659 Claske Papers (Camden) IV, 293 To 
acquainte your Honours with thepiesentpobture of affaires 
here x66o J Davies Hist Caribby Isles 192 The poor 
Servants and Slaves reducing it [tobacco] to that posture 
wherein it is transported into Europe, xyog tr. BosmatCs 
Guinea 53 Orders came to repair and put it in a posture of 
Defence, a 1741 Chalkley Wks* (1766) 23 At Ni^t we got 
our Ship into a sailing Posture X793 Smeaton Edystone 
L § 275 Everything put into the best posture for receiving 
a btorm 1871 Ruskin Arrows ^ Chace (1880) I, 227 Ihe 
piesent posture of afTairs round Fans 
4 . fiF A mental or spiiitual attitude or condition 

2642 J. Taylor (Water P.) {ittld) An Apology for Private 
Pleaching whet eunto is annexed the Sptntuall postures, 
alluding to that of Musket and Pike. 1667 Pepss Dtaiy 
3 Apr , Therewith we broke up, all m a sad posture 1690 
Locke Hwn Und iii vii § 3 [He] must . enter into his 
own Thoughts, and observe nicely the several Postuies of 
his Mind in discouising 175s B Mari in Mag Arts ^ Sc* 
I t 5 (Not daung to appear m a Postnie of Enquiry) they 
knew little or nothing of the true Natuie of Things x866 
Lidoon Bainpt Led 1 (1875) 5 He [Cluibt] insisted upon 
a ceitain morality and po<,tuie of the soul as proper to 
man’s reception of this levelation. 

6 . attrtb and Comb*^ as f posture book, applied 
to a drill-book * cf. 2 b ; posture-maxL, one who 
till OVV3 his body into artificial attitudes * =Postueii- 
MAKBit ; so pQsiure-girl* 

16x6 B JoNSON Demi an > 4 sjiii. 11 38 Get him the posture 
booke, and’s leaden men, To set vpon a table,, that hee 
may shew her Finsbuiy battells. vjxx Addison Sped* 
No 3x p I In one there was a Rary-Siiow, in another, a 
Ladder-dance ; and in otheis a Posture-man. 18x5 Sporting 
Mag XLVI 267 Two were dance/ i/tas, or posture-girls. 

Fosture (pp Stiiii), v [f. piec. sb.] 

1 1. ftmts* To place in position , to set. Obs 
c xd45 Howell Lett* (1650} I v. xxiii 160 As pointed Dia- 
mondb being set, Cast greater lustieout of Jet, Those peeces 
we esteem most rare, Which in night shadows posturd aie 
1656 S. H Gold Law 41 They have postured him in the 
place and condition he now stands. 1677 Grew Anat, 
Seeds iv § 22 ’I he Seed is postured m much a like manner, 
and looks just like a couple of poynted Leavs with a very 
long Stalk 

2 To place in a pailicular attitude ; to dispose 
the body or limbs of (a person) m a paitiailar way 
Ax6a8 [see Posturing below]. 1656 S. H Gold* 

Both hide** aie Dilemina’d, and stand postuied like Lots 
Wife, x8ao Keats llype/ton i, 85 And still these two weie 
postuied motionless. Like natuial sculpture in cathedral 
cavein /tg, 1837 Carlyle Fr* Rev II, v 11, There are 
fiist biennial Patliamenta bo postured as to be^in a sense, 
beyond wisdom. 1890 Sarah J Duncan .btx; Depait xii. 
1 15 Thiec very gay little maids postured in the middle 
of the floor. 

3, inir* To assume a particular posture of body j 
albo, to put tbe limbs or body m artificial positions. 

xS^x Land* Labour 111 * xo^/iVo^oxtiTiQ some 

people call It contortionists.. 15 reckoned the healthiest life 
there is, because we never get the rheumaticks 1865 Kinos- 
LrY//tv«o. x\x, Laughing at the dottrel as they postured 
and an ticked on the mole-hills 

4. mtr* Jig a. To act in an artificial or affected 
manner; to pose for effect b To take up an 
artificial mental position. 

1877 hloRLEV Cra* Mtsc Ser 11 149 He .after having 
pobtuied and played tricks m face of the bursting deluge, 
and given the goveiuraent the final inmulse into the abyss 
of bankruptcy, was dismissed. z88o F. G Lee Ch* under 
Q, Eli 8 , 1 . 53 Jewell.. sometimes became witty, and occa- 
sionally postuied as a bufibon. *884 Pall Mall G ir Aug 
4/x Burning for an opportunity to posture as a supple stateb- 
man 1889 Spedatorj Dec. 803/1 Not mveniing imaginaiy 
moial buiucns for the conscience, such as the duty of always 
bo postuung to our fellow-creatures as to set them what we 
suppose to be a good example 

licnee Po’sturod ppL a,j Po’sturing vbl* sb. 
and ppi. a 

at 6 xB Orlvil Sidney (1652) 149 With constant and 
obedient no&tm iiig of hu. body to their Art ids® H hloms 
Obse/v. in Bnthus* 1 n , etc (1656) 129 Going on their 
heads, as if they weie not inverted but rightly postured 
plants, or walking .r/z/r/eA x8s* [see 3] x86x Dicklns Gt* 
h xpeU xix. After I had gone through an immensity of 
posturing with Mr, Pumblechook’s very limited dressing- 

? lass, m the futile endeavour to see my legs. 187* O W, 
[oLMis Poet Break/ d* 1, What a statue gallery of 
posturing fi lends we all have! 1898 G, Mere Dim Odes 
Fr* Hist, 22 What postuied statutes bailed his tread. 

Fo’Sture- marker, a. One who makes pos- 
tures or contortions ; a contortionist ; an acrobat 
« Posture masteb 1 ,1 )=^ Posture-master 2. 
X7XX SiCLLE sped N0.258F31 i would fam ask, Why 
should not Rope-dancers, Vaultcrs, Tumblers, Ladder- 
walkeis, and I^osture makers appear again on our Stage? 
x8«3 Hawthorne Our Old //wztf(x879)fl64 Posture-makeis 
dislocated every joint of their body 1874 Spurgeon L rcas 
Dav* Ps. IxxxviHr 9 Men need no posture-maker, or master 
of ceremonies, when they are eagerly pleading for mercy. 

So Po stux«-mft'klu^, a. sb , the ait or practice 
of making postuies or contortions of the body ; h, 
pr* pple,^ making postures 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soe* Atmr* III, 156 The posture- 
malting of the United States is renowned x8si Thaekcray 
Eng, T/wu* VI, He 18 always.. postuie making, coaxing, and 
inhering me. 

Fo*sttire-ma step. 

1. A master of the art of posturing ; an expert in 
assuming artificial postures or attitudes of the 
body; esp* an acrobat or professional contortionist. 

i69t Satyr agsf* French Ep, Aijb, Clark, the Posture- 
master, never knew half so many Distortions of Body, as 
they do, H. Brooke Fool t/Qual* (1809) HI. 143 


The posture master, rope-dancer, and equiHbnst 1830 
Scott De/nonol viii 234 'lucks, not much different from 
those exhibited by expert posture-masters of the present day 
2. A teacher of postures or callisthenics. 

X7M Addison No 305 ? 9 Delivered into the Hands 
of their second Instructor, who is a kind of Pobture-hlabter 
This Aitist lb to teach them how to nod judiciously, to 
shrug up their Shoulders in a dubious case [etc] 1850 
L, tIuNT Autohiog I. VI 236 Desbayes. was rather an ele- 
gant pobtui e-master than dancer 1854 Emerson Lett If 
Soe Aims Wks. III. 174 Nature is the best posture-master 
So Po*sture-ini stress, a female expert in 
postuung, or teacher of postures 
1722 Dc Foe Col Jack (1640) 206 She was a posture 
mibtiess m love, and could put herself into what shapes she 
pleased 1799 Hull A dvertiser 28 Dec 3/2 Posture-masters 
and mistresses 

Fosturer (pp stiiiroi). [f. Posture 2 ;. + -eb h] 
One who piactises postuies, or poses for effect, 

1845 R W, Hamilion PeyS Educ ix (ed 2)244 It seems 
to tieat man too much as the animal 01 the po&tuier 1879 
E Arnold Lt Asiaj 6 Merry crowds Gaped on the sword- 
players and po&Lurers 1896 Blauc Bitseesxix, 344^ Then 
there are the precious people— the posturcis— strutting in 
fiont of a literaiy mirror and admuiDg them^'elves 
Fo*StTirist. [See -IS r] A professed postiirer. 
X882 m Ogilvii (Annandale). x886 Daify News 19 Oct, 
6/6 To point out to the mass ihat the peifonnei they had 
1 eceivea as altogether admirable appears from another point 
of view a mei e mouthei— an absurd posturist 

Fo'Sturize, fare* [f. Posture sb, + -ize.] 

1. traits* To compose into a particular posture, 
attitude, or expression 

X706 E Ward Hud Redw I n 9 When he’adpostuiiz'd 
hib Face, And humm’d for some few Minutes Space 

2. intf\ To assume an artificial posture, eithei 
bodily or mental j to pose 

X879 Mrs Lynn Linton U/ider w/uch Lord ? Ill xi 254 
Fosturiring as a martyi, and preachiim as if the Church 
were on the brink of persecution. x68o F. G. Lle Ch, under 
Q Elis I p xv^'lheir hired puppets caper and threaten, 
bmg and posturize 

Hence Po sturizing vbl sb 

186a Fairiiolt up Nile (1863) 230 There was a peiform- 
ance of vaulting and pobturisinc, by a gioup of Bedouins 
x88s Mrs. Lynn Linton C Kt/Kla/td II ix 294 There tb 
no postunzing, no eflbrt 1893 A. H. S Landor Alone w 
Hairy Atnn 117 Wondeiful powers of mimicking and 
pobtuusing, in which grace is never lacking, 

Postuterine, -vaccinal, -varioloid, -Ve- 
dio • see Post- B. 2, i 

fPostveue, V Obs* laie, [f. Post- A. i + 
L. ventre J F. venis^ to come • cf. convene^ etc,] 
tnir To come after, Bupervenc. So Po stvenant 
sb nonce-wd* [f F. venanl coming], that 
comes after 01 follows, a consequence; fPost- 
ve ntlonal a, [cf conveitlionaL] (see quot. 1678). 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr /'Postveue^ to come or follow after, 
1876 W G Ward Ess* Philos Thetms (1884) 1 , 318 We think 
It will be satisfactory if we use the word . ‘ *postveijant ’ 
to denote what he callb * effect x^8 Phillips (ed. 4}, *Posi- 
ventmial Full MooUf that Full Moon which comes after 
any grand movable Feast, or Planetary Aspect. 1706 Ibtd , 
Posivenitonalt coming, or that is come after, 

Postvide . see Post- A. i a. Post- village ; 
see Post sh^ 11 

Fo st-wa gon. [fi Post 2 4 . wagon, repr. 
iJn. and Ger postivagen ] A mail 01 stage-coach 
(111 the Netlierlandb, Germany, etc ). 

Z577-94 Penn Ttav Holland 31 We began our Journey 
in the common Post-waggon to Osnaburg. i7s6Nugim 
Gr, Tour^ Nether I* I 49 There is also another carnage 
which goes from most of tbe principal towns, and u> called 
the Post-waggon ut ib . geneially drawn only by thi ee hoiscb 
and is as expeditious as our stage coaches. 1830 W Tavlor 
Hist* Surv Germ* Poetry 1 337 Lessing set off in frobt 
and snow by the post-u’aggon for Kamenz 
PoBtward, adv. Toward a post (in any sense). 
X890 in Cent Diet* 

Foat- warrant : see Post sb 2, and Post entry. 
Fo'Stwise, adv* nonce wd [f. POST sb'l 
-'WISE.] ‘Post-haste*, hmncdly. 

41x734 North Lives (xBod) III 166 Writing postwise at 
the same time as the dispatch was made,, they weie so 
confounded with mistakes that they weie forced to write all 


Post- woman, -worthy, etc » see Post sb \ K 
Posty(e, variant of Poustib Obs,f power. 
Postyke, -tykke, obs, ff. Potstiok. 
Fostzygapopliysis (p^tizigfipp nsis), 
Anat* PI. -ses C-sfz). [f. Post- A. 2 b.] A pos- 
terior zygapophysis ; each of the two postenor or 
inferior processes (right and left) on the neuial 
arch of a veitebra- also called infenor (oi 
poslmor) arlttular pt ocess * 
x866 OwwAnai Vertebr I 232 The 
of the fourth, third, and seco^ cervica 
Anat* Verted. Auim vi. 277 The neura 
developed pro- and postasygapophybes. ^ 

Hence Postsygapopliyslaa (-zig^ptffi’zial) a, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a postsygapophysis 
X890 in Cent Did 189S in Syd Soc. Lex 
Fosy (p^«'2i)« Now arch or dial. Forms: 
6 posye, 6-9 posey, posie, 6- posy [A synco- 
pated form of Poesy (which, even when written 
m full, was often pronounced in two syllables) ] 

I. 1. A short motto, originally a line or vcise 

149-2 


pobtzygapophyseb 
s 1B71 Huxley 
1 arches have well 
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of poetry^ and tisually in patterned language, 
inscribed on a knife, within a ring, as a heraldic 
motto, etc. Ods, or arck, 

[(ri43o>x67S . see Poesy 3 ] 1533 Coronai Q Anns Av, 
Wafers^ with rose leaues, aiid about the wafers were written 
with letters of gold, this posey. 1560 Daus tr i^Uulatte's 
Cemm^ 160 All the streteb and waxes, beyng hanged and 
spired with rich and costly carpets, and posies wntten in 
euery place, a 1369 Kingbsmyll Godly Advise (1580) 31 
Some haue their ranste so led as though money made men 
let this be your Posie rather, J^Ianners makes man. ^1634 
Bp Hall ConiirntpifM T Abrahams posie is* in 

monte providebitnr ’ 1634 Sir T Herbert Trcm. 86 The 

rest is dried Bricks covered ov er with Posies of Arabique and 
like worke. a 1704 1 , Brown Pleasant Ep, Wks 1730 1 . 
X09 Our posies for rings are either immodest or irreligious. 
1896 Bevomont *poait Seaton 53 Joan was readme the posy 
Lin the ritigl— *But one for me, but one for thee, but one of 
thee and me ' 

t b. An emblem or emblematic device Obs. 
t«S3» Palsgb. 356/1 Poysy, devys^ or worde, devise} 
1644 Bulwer ChtroL 139 In all tacit posies of Hki ascention 
this figure is most emphatically significant. 

2 . A bunch of dowers; a nosegay, a bouquet. 
Now somewhat arcK or rustic^ 

(1565 Golding Ovid's Met, i\. (1567) 47 b, A gatheiing 
fiowres from place to place she strayes, And (as it chaunst) 
the selfe same time she was a sorting ga>es, To make a 
Poisie.] X573 Cooper Thesaurus s.y, AdntoveOi Fasaculum 
ad stares odmoueBis^ thou shalt put the posie to thy nose. 
a xjMR Marlowe Passionate Sheph to kis Lave ui, And 
i wUi make thee beds of roses. And a thousand fragrant 
posies. x7iU Shenstone Sekoolmistr xii, JMaij'rum sweet, 
in shepherd's po>ie found 18x0 Woaosvv Stenery Lahes 
lu (1823) 51 The little garden with its borders and patches 
of flowers for Sunday posies. 18., in J. Harland Lane. 
Lyrics (rS66, 64 I'll make me a posy of hyssop, —no other 
1 can touch 

b. A collection or * bouquet ’ of ‘ flowers * of 
poetry or rhetoric, Cf. Anthology, arch 
axSfo Kingesmyll ComJ. AJ^ict (1585) Cvij, If it hath 
pleased almightie God any thing to refresh you with this 
my poore posy, his will be done i6xa Brinsley Lud Lit 
X. (1627} 153 That booke I'l as a most pleasant posie, com- 
posed of all the sweet smelling ilowers, picked of purpose 
out of all his workes. 1638 Brathwaif Barnahees JmL iv, 
(r8i81 177 Bee't so, Faustulu'« > there repose thee, Cheere 
thy country with thy posie. 1879 £ W. GossE iu Academy 
XX Jan. 26/1 To collect, from [these] pages a posy of funny 
stories and gay quips. 

fll, 3 , Sometimes in the sense of Poesy 2, 
a poetical production, Obs 
1578 Flobio 1st Fruites 52 Gioconde was the Emperor 
Gratian when he read the Posies of Ausontus 1581 Pettie 
Guaszds Ciu. Conu il (1586) 63 Those, who reade 
Comedies, and other posies. 1645 Harwood Loyal Sulj 
Reiirtttff room 16 Make them into a Posey. 

m. 4 , a/lnb. (or as ati/.) and Comb , as ^osy- 
bouquet^ ’maker \ dial having a flowery pattern, 
flowered, as posy gown, waisicoat , posy-ring, 
A finger-ring with a motto inside. 

x6a6 T, HLawkins] Caussin*s Holy Cri, 3 The diuine 
Prouidence is a skilfull Posy-maker, who knoweth arti- 
ficially how to mingle all sortes of flowera, to make the 
Nose gay of the Elect. i8m Thackeray Virgin, xxx, He 
has bought posw-rin» at Tunbridge Fair, 1863 Robson 
Balds Tyne 89 Peg hev a posey gown, lo mense her 
when she comes to town Ibid 49* A posy waiscoat aw 
hev got. 1896 Beaumont yoan Seaton 53 A posy ring set 
with two rows of small pearls. 

Pot fppt), Forms * 2-8 pott, 4-7 potte, 
(5 putt©), 3- pot. (Also 4-5 poot^ 5 .SV: poyt, 
mod.Sc. dial, pat, patt ) [Late OE. or early ME. 
potty cognate with OF ns pot, MDu potip, lyoupot, 
MLO. pot, put, LG. potip , whence mod Ger. pott, 
late ON. potte {c 1300), Sw, potta, "Dsl. potte', also 
with F. pot (i2th c. in Littre), obs. It. potto 
(Florio) ; cf. Sp., Pg.pote pot, jar. The Fr. and 
It, point to a late L. *pottus (found m med,L., Du 
Cange) , this can scarcely be identified with cl. L, 
pb/tts drinkmg, in late L. (Fortunatus c6oo) 
a drinktng-cup. The relation between the Geiman 
and Romanic words is undetermined; Diez and 
Mackel view the latter as adopted from the former ; 
but from the absence of the woid in OHG and 
MHG., and its lateness in English, it cannot well 
be Common Teutonic The Celtic forms, Breton 
pod, pot. Corn , Welsh pot, Ir pota, Gael, pit, are 
according to Thiimeysen adopted from Fr. or Eng. 
The original source thus remains unknown ] 

1 . A vessel of cylmdiical or other rounded form, 
and rather deep than broad, commonly made of 
earthenware or metal (less commonly glass), used 
to hold various substances, liquid or solid, for 
domestic or other purposes 
Often with defining word, as glue-pot, inkpot, jampot, 
water pot, watertngpoi, etc, see these words (also the 
specific uses below). 

? a zaoo Sax Leeckd. I 37B Nim. readstalede harhuna fic 
ysopo & stemp & do on aenne neowna pott, & flering of ffa 
harhuna & oder of ysopo . for^ ^aet se pott beo full, c laoo 
Vices 4 Virtues 73 Al swo is J»e pott 5 e is idon on 3e 
barnende ofne, 4: 1300 E E Psalter yaCi x 6 Diied alsa 
pot might be Alle mi might with innen me. ^xroo Cursor 
M 23937 Bot aU potter wit pottes dos Quen he hib neu 
vessel fordos ^1375 Se. Leg Saints xxv (yutrau) 512 
I hre gret poytlis . . fillyt of gold to |>e hals. 1463 Busy 
Wills (Camden) 33 A weet earthin potte 1597 Morley 
Inirod. Mm. 4 , 1 was like a potte with a wide mouth, that 


I receiueth quickly and letteth out as quickly 1685 South 
Serm (1697) I, viii 349 Agathocles first handling the Clay, 
and mal^g Pots uSd^ Ss Father 1769 Mrs Raffald 
Bug. Housekpr. (1778) 77 Put iicli melted butter m small 
' cups or pots. x84x Lane Arab His. I 79 A quantity of 
I broken jms and pots. x8^ AlButf s Syst Med V 441 
Blowing out the contents of each of the pipett^ into a small 
glass pot, in which they are thoioughly stirred 

1 b. Spec Such a vessel (now usually of metal) used 
1 for cooking or boiling. Hence iratisf the vessel 
with the meat or other food boiling in it , also 
allusively ** cooking, food (as in. phr for the pot) ; 
also in figurative allusions 
I a 1300 Cussor M 26753 (Cott.) Alle your entrailles ilkon 
I in weliand pottes sal be don CX380 Wyclif liU Wks 
! Ill 197 hei nat^eden here children as small m morselis to 
herepirat ^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 16 Put alle m pe 
! pot with grythe. 1531 Elyot Gov i. xviu, Kylling of dere 
with bowes . . serueth well for the potte (as is the commune 
saynge). 1^4 Cocan Haven Health Ixui (1636) 75 An 
hearbe sometime used in Medicine, but most commonly for 
the PoL x6oo J PoRY tr Leds Africam 141 The common 
sort set on the pot with fresh meat twise euery weeke iw7 
Earl Tweeodale m Lauderdale Papers (1885) 11 45 '1 his 
was to roe lik the spoonful that spoils the pot 1783 Burke 
Sp. Easi-lndia Bill Wks IV 129 Henry the Fourth [of 
France] wished that he might live to see a fowl m the pot 
of every peasant 1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) III 38 Boiled 
meats wnich involve an apparatus of pots and pans 
pg. a 1225 Auer, R 368 pe wombe pot |>et walleo euer of 
metes, and more of drunches 1390 GowrR Conf III 32 
Hote Thoght, which bath evere his pottes hote Of love 
buillende on the fyr 2649 G Daniel Trtnaiclu, Rich. II 
dx, Gant let Glocester'i* pott Boyle only over^ though his 
were as Hott 2858 Carlyle Fredk Gt ix vi (1872) III 
125 An ever-boiling pot of mutiny 

c Such a vessel used lo contain wme, beer, or 
any other drink, either for drinkmg out of (as 
a pewter pot for beer, etc ), or for pouring the 
drink into smaller vessels (as a coffee-pot or tea- 
pot) (See also 2,) 

CX440 Alphabet of Tales pis abbot axkedbym whither 
he went, and he said he went to giff his brethir a drynk. So 
he axkid hym wharto he bare so many pottis a 2500 Kyig 
4 Hermit 316 in Hazl E. P. P, I 25, I haue a pott of 
galons foure, Standyng in a wro 1597 ist Pt Return Jr 
Parnass. v u 1527 Noe pennie, noe pott of ale 16x7 
Moryson Itin. HI 179 The Germans drink in peuter or 
stone pots, haumg little or no plate 1837 Dickens Picktv 
xxui, Shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with 
the jpot, preparatory to drinking 

d. An earthenware vessel to hold earth in which 
a plant is giown ; a Flower-pot. 

[1598- see Flower-pot] 26x5 Markham Eng Housew, 
(x66o) 54 If you will set forth yellow flowets, take the pots 
of Piimioses and Cowslips 1856 Delamer FI. Gard (i86i) 
22 It IS safer to keep the bulbs in pots in good, light, rich 
soil. 1887 Ruskim Piseierita ll. iv 141 My mother did 
like arranging the rows of pots m the big gieenliouse. 

e. A chamber-pot. 

Z705 Olivlr in Pial Trans XXV 2i8x He did his 
necessary occasions always in the Pot 1898 P Manson 
Trop, Diseases xviii 290 There was very little in the pot 
except mucus tinged with blood 

f. Applied to various vessels or receptacles used 
in manufactures, etc. : see quots. 

1676 PhiL Trans XI 680 The Air which has been com- 
pressed in the Pot [ill a fire-engine] X7Z7-41 Chambers 
Cycl S.V. Glass, Take of this crystal frit set it in pots in 
the furnace, adding to it a due quantity of mai^anese. 
1831 J. Holland Mannf Metal I 228 These coffers, or 
pots, as they are called [in a steel-converting furnace] 1839 
XJre Diet Artss76 Ihe materials of every kind of glass aie 
vitrified m pots made of a pure refractory clay 2875 Ibid 
HI loxz Taken from right to left [of ue figure], x repre- 
sents the tinman's pan, 2, the tm-pot, 3, the washing or 
dipping pot; 4, the gi ease-pot, 5« the cold pot; 6, the list 
pot 1875 Knight Dut Mech , Pot i, A perforated hogs- 
head m which crude sugar is placed for drainage of the mo- 
lasses. 3 A brass-founder’s name for a crucible Graphite 
pots are most generally in use. 

g. A vessel, generally of silver, given as a piize 
in athletic sports. Cf. Pot-hunter 3. Also 
(s/aug) applied to any prize so given, 

1885 Cyclist 19 Aug 1083/2 Imagine .a thiee miles handi- 
cap for which the first * pot’ is a 95 guineas piano z886 
Hid ri Aug 1126/2 Ihe two best men were riding for a 
bigger stake than the * pot for were they not the repre- 
sentatives of rival bicycle makeis ? 1897 m Windsor Mag 
Jan 266/x A few pots won upon playing-fields 

2 . Such a vessel with its contents, hence, the 
quantity that fills or would fill the vessel, a potful, 
(Cf. Cup sb. 8 ) a. Const. 4^ (the contents), 

c 1450 Mirour Saluactomi 218 In a fulle potte of mans 
blode scho It laide 2535 Coverdale Bel l^Dr z Sixe greate 
pottes of wine 2587 in ^rd Rep Hist. MSS Comm eifioli, 
I have sent a pott of gelly which my servante made zoax 
Burton Anai. Mel ii. m in. (2651) 331 O that I could but 
fiiide a pot of money now 1724 Swift Bill/or Clergy Re- 
siding on Livings I* s No enteitainment beyond a pot of 
ale and a piece of cheese. 1773 Life H. Frowde 33 The 

f ood Woman had also kept a Pot of Tea warm for me 1833 
It Martincau Manch. Strike 1 9 A pipe and pot of porter 
[were] called for, x886 Daily Neivs 9 Dec 5/2 When a pot 
of coins i*. found by some old Roman way. 

b. elhpu A pot of liquor ; transf. liquor, drink ; 
dnnking, potation (also pl.\ Cf Cup sb 10, 

*583 Babington Commandm. iv (1637) 39 He might with 
great right have destroyed us, either amongst our pots, or in 
our dances, 26x7 Brathwait SmoakingAge 0 ij b, As if no 
■Poets Genius could be ripe Without the influence of Pot 
and Pipe * 7 *® Foe Capi Singleton 1, He carries her 
into a public house to give her a pot and a cake 1704 
Southey Botany Bay Ed. lu. 18, I’ll wager a pot I have 


suffer’d more evils than fell to your lot. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, hng viu II 338 The hedge alehouse, where he had 
been accustomed to take his pot on the bench before the 
door in summer, 

3 . Used as a conventional quantity or measuie 01 
various commodities cf barrel, firkin, 

X530 Paisgr 257/1 Potte, a gallon measuie, pot XS 45 
Rates of Customs cj b, Oyle, called baume oyle, the potte, 
\w viiiff 166a Act 14 Chas, II, c a6 § J The Pott of 
Butter ought to weigh Twenty pounds viz. Fourteen pounds 
of good and Meichantable Butter Neat and the Pott Six 
pounds. i68x Manch Cit LeetRec (iB88)VI 123 Richard 
Barlow foi buying twoe potts of Apples by way of forestal- 
Imge 1775 Chron in Ann Reg 143/1 A pot of sugai weighs 
about 70 pounds 2825 H M m Hone Eveiy-day Bk I 
2344 Apples, fiom twenty to thirty pots, (baskets con- 
taining five pecks each). 186a Anstld Channel Isl iv 
App A. (ed. 2) 566 The smaller divisions aie into pots (half- 
gallon), quaits, pints, gills, and noggins (eighth of a pint 1 

4 . A steel cap or small helmet, worn esp. by 
cavalry in the 17th c , s.ie also quots 1676, 
a 1734 Obs. exc. Htst, 

1639 Sir E, Verney in V Papers (Camd ) 227 If I had a 
pott for the hedd that were pistoll proofe, it may be I would 
use It, if it were light x666 Lond. Gas. No 66/3, 4000 Land- 
men with their Officers, all compleatly aimed w'lth Back, 
Blest, and Pot. 2676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 143 To defend 
his head A leather cap without crest, call'd a pot a X734 
North Evam m vn § 87 (1740) 572 There weie abundance 
of those silken Back, Breast and Potts made and sold, that 
were pretended to be Pistol Proof. ^1845 Mrs. Bray 
Warleigh xxi. Steel morions, or pots, as they were veiy 
commonly called, guarded their skulls 
6 a A basket, tub, or box used in pairs, 111 the 
manner of panniers with a pack-saddle, to cairy 
manure, sand, etc. dial. 

[1388-9 . see Dung pot ] 2552 Huloet, Dunge potte made 
of wickeis 1796 W Marshall West Engfi 222 Dung, 
sand, materials of buildings, roads, etc,, are earned in potts, 
or stiong coaise panniers The bottom of each pot is a 
falling door, on a strong and simple construction, x886 
Elworthy W Somerset Wotdhk,, Pots, small D-shaped 
boxes, placed bow side outwards on either side of a pack- 
saddle for carrying heavy ai tides. 

b. A wiclcer baslN.et used as a trap for fish 01 
crustaceans , a fish-pot, lobster-pot, etc. 

[a 1555 Fish pot see Fish ^7 ] 1669 Worlidce Sysi 
Agric (z68z) 256 In several great Riveis many have set 
large Pots made of Osier, with bars in them, that when the 
are m them, fliey could not get out again 1745 Col- 
LiNsoN in Phil Trans XLIV 70 The Crab will live con- 
fined in the Pot or Basket some Months, 1867 F P'rancis 
Angling ui 90 Baskets called ‘ pots ’ baited with worms 

c. The ‘ pound ’ or ciicular inclosed part of 
a pound-net , also called the bowl or ertb, U. S. 

2884 in Knight Did Mech Suppl. 

6 . Applied to various things . as | a. A pi ejecting 
band on the stem of a key, close to the bow {.obs.) ; 
b. =s Chimney-pot , c. The head of a locket. 

x688 R Holme Armoury nr. 301/1 Pot or Bead, is the 
round under the Bow, at the top of the Shank [of a Key], 
•1703 Moxon Mech. Exeic 23, H the Shank, I the Pot, or 
Bread, L the Bow a 1845 Hood Town 4- Country m. He 
sinks behind no purple hill, But down a chimney’s pot 1 
XB73 E Spon Workshop Receipts Ser 1 126/2 The rocket 
being then charged, the head or pot must be fixed. 

1 7 . a Pot of the head*, the skull, cranium, brain- 
pan. b. The socket of a bone at a joint Obs. 

*548-77 ViCARY AnaU in. (1888) 27 The Bone of the Pot of 
the head keeping in the Braynes z6xo Markham Masterp. 
II civil 463 As the one end of the mai row-bone [goes] into 
the pot of the spade-bone, and the other end into the pot of 
the elbow 

8. A sausage Now s w dial. 

CX450 Nominale (Harl MS 1002) If. 147 Htlla, a white 
pott or sawsege 1777 Horse Svbsecivae (Devonsh) 337 
(E. D D ) The pot is a hog’s black pudding stuffd into 
pigs gutts or chitterlings x886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk , Pots and puddings, sausages made of pig’s blood 
and fat. Same as black puddings. 

9 A large sum of money colloq. (Cf. 2.) 

2871 Mrs H Wood Dene Hollow xxiv, A grandfather, 
who must possess pots of money laid by, 1876 F. E. 
Trollope Chai ming Fellow I xvi 219 He went to India 

and came back with a pot of money 1897 ‘ Ouida ’ 
Massarenes v. You’ll make a pot by it, as Barnum did. 
b slang A large sum staked or betted. 

1823 * J Bee ’ Diet Tmf^ v , * I shall put on the pot at 
the July meeting', signifies that the speaker will bet very 
high (at laces), 01 up to thousands Lord Abingdon once 
declared * I will put on the pot to-day’, and he did so with 
a vengeance— his groom, Jack Oakly, put him in the pot 
*840 importing Rev Aug. 1x9 It needed only to lay against 
all, to insure a prize proportioned to the ‘pot’ put on, 
x8^ Lever Davenp. Dunn I xiv 124 The [horse] you have 
backed with a heavy pot 1880 J Payn Conjid Agent 
I 214 He had solaced himself.. by ‘putting the pot’ on at 
cards. 

0 Racing ‘ A horse badeed for a laige amount, 
a favounte * (Farmer Slang). 

*823 ‘J Bzz* Diet Turfs v,, ‘Pot 8 0 ’s', the name of 
a lace-norse, meaning 80,000 1 or guineas. 2873 Slang 
Did , Pot, a favounte m the betting for a race. Probably 
p called because it is usual to say that a heavily-backed 
horse carries ‘ a pot of money When a favounte is beaten 
“J® pot IS said to he upset. 1883 Graphic 17 Nov 494/2 
Medicus, the greatuCambndgeshiie * poP, audThebais, who 
sh<wed well in that race, were among the runners 1892 
J Kent Ract^ Life La, G. C. Benhnck ix aox Horses 
trained at Goodwood in 1842 heat great pots from Danebury- 

d. A person of importance (Usually big pot.) 

1891 Licensed Victualler's Gaz. 9 Feb , Dick pointed out 

some of the big pots of the day z^ Whiteing 5 yohn St- 
XIV, The Jathet’s some tremendous pot in the financial way. 
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e Cards, 'In faro^ the name given to the six-, 
seven-, and eight-spots in the lay-out ' {Cent, DtcL), 

10 In full, pot-paper: A size of printing or 
writing paper: originally beanng the wateimark 
of a pot {\S, foolscap). Also atirib,^ as pot-foho, 
-octavo, -quarto. (Sometimes spelt pott,) 

Ihe sheet measures normally ijiXiaJ inches 

1S79 Lutilow Cfmrc/iw Ace, (Camden) 165, nij®'' quieis of 
pott paper «i6aS Fletciibr Ntce Valour iv. 1, He prints 
my blows upon pot-paper too, the rogue I Which had been 
proper for some drunken pamphlet 17x2 Land. Gaz 
No 5018/3 For all Paper called.. Supei fine Pot 2s Second 
fine Pot xs, 6 d per Ream zSSs Daify 7 el 17 Jan s Only 
four copies of the fiist edition, in ‘pot* folio, are known to 
bo m existence 1894). C Jlaifreson Jik Recollect, II. 
XXV 229 Legal drafts on pot paper 

11. As the name of a substance Earthenware, 
stoneware j attrib, made of ‘pot*. Also, an earthen- 
ware cbimney-piCLe ornament ; a boy’s marble 
of baked clay , a fragment of pottery played with 
in hop-scotch or other games Cf Pres- sb 2 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat Mechanic 466 A suitable thin 
tool or utensil of pot, of the profile of the inside, is applied 
x86x Mayiikw Lona, Labour I. 333/2 A street-seller who 
accompanied me called them merely ‘pots ' (the trade teim), 
but they were all pot ornaments Among them were great 
stole of shepherdesses, of gieyhouiids [etc ] Ikd 11,396/2 
The use of earthenwai e, day, or pot pipes for the convey- 
ance of liquids IS very ancient 1864 BniERLLv LayrocK iit 
40 Lookin'-glasses, an’ pot dolls 1^4 Dotty Nevis 13 Oct. 
s/x Those who kicked against ceramic art, and piotested 
vehemently against what they called ‘ decoration by pot ' 

12 . pi. Pols : short for Potashes 

1849 SAxt Pioud Miss Mac Bride xvii, For John had 
woi ked in his early day, In ‘ Pots and Pcai Is ' the legendssay. 

13 . IMirases and Piovcibs. a. The pot goes so 
long (or oftciC) to the water that it ts broken at last 
(with several vauations of wording), b. The pot 
calls the kettle black (etc.) . said of a person who 
blames another for something of which he himself 
IS also guilty j so to call each other pot and kettle^ 
cic, to. The pot walks \ said of a drinking bout, 
in which the pot of liquor is passed from one 
to another. (See also qiiot. 1691.) Obs, d. A 
little pot is soon hot . a little person is easily loused 
to anger, e, 7 b boil the pol^ make the pot boil , to 
provide one’s livelihood. (Cf. 1*0T boilee, -boil- 
INO, PoTWABLEU.) So, in same sense, ^<7 keep ihe pot 
boiling \ also, to keep anything going briskly, f. 
Togo to pot (formerly also to ihe pot) • to be cut 
in pieces like meal foi the pot ; to be ruined or 
destroyed (now vulgar). So t to bring or send to 
{ihe) pot {obs ), put tn the pot^ etc. t S have 
a ^t in the pate . to be the woise for liquor. Obs, 
tt. To make ihe pot with the two ears: 'to set 
the aims akimbo* (Ilavies). Obs, i. In (one’s) 
pots : in a state of intoxication (cf. tn one's cups), 

3. Various other phrases and proverbs. 

a. X340 Ayt nh, 206 Zuo lunge ge|> j^et pot to ke welcre, 
l^et hit com)] to broke horn, a 1450 KnU de la 7 'oitr 82 It 
IS a trew prouerbe, that ' die putle may goo so longe to 
water^ that atte the laste it is broken ’. c X64S IIowlli. Lett 
I 1. vi, That the Pot which goes oAen to the water, comes 
home crack'd at last. 

b. a X 700 B K Did Cant Crew s.v , ‘ The Pot calls the 

kettle black A when one accuses another of wliat he is 

nil Deep in himself. 1833 Markyat P. Simple xxxii, Do 
you know what the pot called the kettle? 1844 Dicki ns 
Mm t, Chuz XXIV, I've been as good a son os ever you wcie 
a brother. It’s the pot and the kettle, if you come to that, 
zm Westm, Gat, 6 Mnr, xo/i There has been a good deal 
of 'pot and kettle' in the stones fiotn the British and Boer 
camps since the war began 

c. 1567 Harman Ca/oeat (Shaks. Soc.) 3a How the pottes 
walke about 1 their talking tounges talke at laige. 1622 
R Hawkins Ww S'. Sea (1847) at6 The pott conlinu.illy 
w.dkmgi infuHca desperate and foolish hacuiiiebsc in many. 
Z691 Wood Ath, Oxoh, It. 157 Author., of other little 
invial matters meerly to got bread, and make the pot walk. 

d 1546 J- Huywood Prov, (1867) as And Christ wot It is 
wood at a word, little pot soon whot, XS96 Shaks. Tam, 
S/u IV, I. 6 Now were not I a little pot, and soone hot, 
1809 W Irving Kmckerb, ix.(i86x) 137 U is an old saying, 
that a little put is soon hot', which was the case with 
William the Te-»ty. Being a little man he was soon m 
a passion, and once in a pasMon he soon boiled over 

e, [1587 Harrison England 11 11. (1877) i. 63 One of the 
best paire of bellowes that blue the fire in his (the pope's] 
kitchen, whciewith to make his pot seeth I 1637-61 IIkyun 
HtU Ref, (1674) ^kat it is hardly able to 

keep the Pot boiling for a Parsons Dinner. 1812 CoMOii 
Picturesque xxni x8 No f.iv’ring patrons have I got, But 
just enough to boil tlie pot. 1825 Brockkit N, C, O/m., 
Keep thepot Imhngy a common expression among young 
people, when they aie anxious to carry on their gambol 
with spuit. X837 Dicklns Pivkw, xxx, z8^ Carlyle 
Frtdk, Gt, xvi, ti, (1872) VI. 151 A feeling that gloiy is 
excellent, but will not make the national pot boil. 1870 
Lowell iitndy \ytnd, 139 To employ them, os a literary 
man is always tempted, to keep the domestic pot a boiling. 
1887 Times (weekly cd.) 7 Oct. 15/1 His lieutenants keep 
the rebellion pot boiling in . . Ireland. 

f X542 Uoall Erasm, Apeph xx6 The riche 8e welthie of 
his subjectes went dayly to the potte. & wer chopped up. 
yS» Latimrr Serm, in Lincoln 1 66 They that pertayne to 
Ooa,. they must goe to the potte, they must suffer here 
accordyng to y* Scripture 1573 iViw Custom 11, ui. 0 lij b, 
Thou mijjitcbt sweare: if I could I would bring them to the 
pot. x6^ W. M. Man in Moone (Percy Soc.) 8 All that hee j 
can get or borrow goeth to the pou 1641 J, Jackson True \ 


Evang T’ I 3a All went to the pot [in the fourth Persecu- 
tion] without respect of Sex, dignity or number X657 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 120 Uiie Sea-men,, resolv’d, the 
Passengers should he drest and eaten, before any of them 
should goe to the Pot. Z69X Wood Ath Oxen II 55a 
He .bad been engaged to bung in K Ch, 2. from Scotland 
(for which he had like to have gone to the pot) 1823 ‘ J. 
Bes ’ Diet Tnif s v , ‘ Put in the pot said of a man who 
IS let into a certain loss — of a wa^er, of hts liberty or life 
1530 Tindale More i xxix Wks (1572) 293/1 Then 

go^ a part of y° little ilocke to pot, and the test scatter. 
z6z3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 898 They had eaten sixe 
of his fellowes, and the next day he must haue gone to pot 
too. c x68o Hickeringill Hist Wktgs^ism Wks 1716 1 ii 
158 Poor Thorp, Loid Chief Justice, went to Pot, in plain 
English, he was Rang'd 1699 Bcnfluy Phal xvi 506 
For if the Agrigeiitmes had met with them, they [the letters 
of Phalans] had certainly gone to pot 1708 W King 
Cookery 91 Ev'ry thing that ev'iy Soldier got, Fowl, Bacon, 
Cabbage, Mutton, and what not, Was all tniown into Bank, 
and went to Pol 1789 Wolcott (P Pindar] Exposi Odes 
XII vit, Thousands will smile to see bun. go to pot 18x5 
W H Irfland Scribbleomania% Revieweis Who send 
each Author to pot, That cannot proclaim he's by birth 
a true Scot z8^ Pall Mall G 16 Feb 4/2 If it were to 
save the whole empire from going to pot, nobody would stay 
at home 

g. 1658 OsQORN Ado Son (1673) 28 Especially when they 
have got a pot in their pate, 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1757) II 77 An Ox or a Cow would serve them to nde well 
enough, if they had only a Pot in the Pate, 
li. 1675 CoTFON Burlesque upon B, 117 See what a goodly 
port she bears, Making the pot with the two Ears 1 
I i z6i8 Hornby (1859)20 There eueryvpstart, 

I base-condition'd slaue, .A gentleman vnto his teeth will 
braue, And in his pots most malapertly biagge cx6xB 
Moryson liift, IV IV 1 (1903) 340 In theire Potts [they] 
will piomise any thinge, and make all baicaynes 
J 1546 J Heywood Prov, (1867) 81 lie that commeth last 
to the pot, is soonest wroth Z5m Hakluyt yqy 11 . ii 53 
And I would not gladly so spend my tunc and tiauell, and 
after, to lose both pot and water, as the prouerbe is 1682 
N O Boilean's Lubm iv Aigt 30 Yet so, the Fancy's 
richer, 1 o end m Pot, commence in Pitcher 1 1687 Mon- 
tague Sc Prior I/ind 7 ransv 12 And understanding 

grown, misunderstood, Buin'd Him to th’ Pot, and sour'd 
his curdled Blood, Miss Braddon Clov Fool xxxviii, 
Don’t you know that vulgar old pioverb that says that 
‘ a watched pot never boils ’ ? Z893 Stlvcnson Catf lona lu 
26 While we^were all in the pot together, James had shown 
no such particular anxiety whether for Alan or me. 

14. altnb, and Comh,^ ospot-ltke, -shaped adjs ; 
grown or ctiltivated in a pot (sense i d), as pot- 
Jlower, -plants -rose% made of ‘jiot* or earthen- 
ware (sense ii, q. v) j fpot-aot, name for an Act 
of Parliament relating to the sale of liquor ; pot- 
ole, the completelyfcrmented wash in distillation ; 
f pot-ally, a pot-male, a companion in carousing ; 
pot-arch, an arch m a glass-making furnace, in 
which the pots are annealed; f pot-baked at., 
baked as pottery; f Pot-baker, one who bakes clay 
into pots, etc , a potter ; pot-baU, a dumpling ; 
pot-bank d/o/., a pottery (Bank shP^ 8 b) ; pot 
barley * see Barley i b ; t pot-blrds, a theatrical 
imitation of the notes of birds (?by blowing through 
a pipe in a pot or vessel of water) ; pot-board, 
a boaid upon which pots are placed or earned; 
pot-bouls, t -bulls Sc,: pot-clips see Boul 2; 

pot-brass, a metal or alloy of which pots were 
made ; pot-huilder, a workman who constructs 
the large pots used in glass-works; pot-butter, 
dial,, butter salted and put up in pots ; potted or 
salt butter; f pot-cannon, a pop-gun; cf, Poi- 
auN 2 ; pot-oelt, a celt with a comparatively large 
opening (see Celt 2 ) ; pot-olaw = Pox-olip, Pot- 
hook ; pot-olay, clay used for making earthenware; 
pot-crook =5 Pot-hook, now dial ; pot cultiva- 
tion, pot culture, cultivation of jilants in pots ; 
•f pot-dropsy, diabetes (cf. i e) ; pot-dung, dial , 
farra-yaid manure, carried to the field in pots * cf. 
sense 5 a, and dung-pot ; hence pot-dung v* trans , 
to clung with farm-yard manure ; pot-fair, a fair 
at which pots and other crockery are sold; pot- 
founder, a maker of earthenware pots, a potter; 
pot-fowler, one who catches birds for the pot, 
ie. for cooking; m quot. applied to a hawk; 
pot-furnace, a furnace containing pots for glass- 
making; t pot-fury, fury or excitement caused 
by drinking (cf. a b) ; pot-girl, a gul who serves 
dnnk at a tavern, etc., a barmaid (cf Pot-boy) ; 

' pot-gutted « Pot-bellied; fpot-hardy a, 
bold from the effects of clunk (« Pot-valiant); 
t pot-harness {nonce-wd,), 'hainess ’ or armour 
consisting of dnnk (see quot.) ; pol hat {colloq ), 
a low-crowned stiff felt hat, a 'bowler’; hence 
I pot-hatted a, ; pot-helmet (cf. sense 4) ; pot- 
I kiln, a small limc-kiln ; fpot-knight, a ' knight 
' of the pot’, a pot-valiant toper; pot-lace, lace 
having the figure of a pot or vase (often containing 
I flowers) m the pattern, pot-ladle, a ladle for 
lifting anylhing out of a pot; fpot-leeoh, one who 
' sucks or drinks out of, a pot; a toper ; pot-tUg, 
dial, as POT-MB I ; pot-marjoram, marjoram 
cultivated as a pot-herb ; pot-market, a market 
for pottery-ware; pot-mate » Pc>T- companion j 


+ pot-meal, a di inking bout; pot- miser, a kind 
of 'miser’ or boring instmment (Miser j3 3); 
pot-paper (see sense 10 ), + pot-parliament, 
?an assembly of drinkers; pot-plate, a porce- 
lain plate beanng the figure of a pot, vase, or 
other vessel; fpot-proof-armour {nonce-zvd,)y 
'proof-armour* or defence supplied by the pot, 
i.e. bydnnkmg; t pot-puniahment {no7ice-wd,\ 
the punishment of being forced to drink ; pot- 
quarrel, a quarrel ‘in one’s pots’ (see 131), 
a drunken brawl; pot-quern, a pot-shaped quern 
or ancient hand-mill ; pot-revel, a di unken revel, 
a drinking bout; pot-setting, the process of 
setting or placing the pots in the furnaces in glass- 
making , t pot-shaken, f pot-sick a., disordered 
with liquor, tipsy, intoxicated ; pot-sleeper, 
a metal sleeper for railways of dish-like form, 
tpot-smxtten a, {nmce-zod\ of a baigain, made 
by sinking drinking vessels togethei ; pot-song, 
a drinking song; pot-spoon, a large spoon for 
taking liquor out of a pot, a ladle , pot-steel, 
? castox cruable steel ^ pot-still, a still to which 
heat IS applied directly as to a pot, not by means 
of a steam-jacket ; altnb, applied to whisky dis- 
tilled in a pot-still ; f pot-sure a.^ bold or confident 
through dnnk (cf Pot-valiant); +pot-tipt a, 
(nojice-zud,)j of the nose, lecldencd at die tip by 
dunking; pot-trap, (a) a pot set in the ground as 
a trap for moles, {b) a kind of tiap used 111 
drainage (?a D-lrap) , t pot-vertigo (verdugo) 
{nonce-zod,)f giddmess induced by drinking ; pot- 
ware, earthenware, crockery; pot- water, water 
for cooking purposes, pot-wheel, a wheel with 
jiols or buckets for raising water, a noiia ; t pot- 
wit, one whose wit is displayed while dunking, 
or thiough diink; pot-work, an establishment 
where potteiy or earthenware is made; fpot- 
wort « PoT-HEBB ; pct-wrestler {slang)^ {a) * the 
cook on a whale-ship ’ ; (^) * a scullion (Pennsyl- 
vania)’ (Bartlett) ; ‘ a kitdicn-maid (^7 .5*)’ {Cent, 
Diet,), See also Potash, Pot-luck, etc. 

1737 J. ChamberlayneiS/ Gt But 11 (ed 33) 87 Register 
of the Victualleis . on Account of the *Pol-Act z8i2 


spotting Mag, XL. B6 Indicted for using an unlicensed 
still, and for having in his possession vessels containing *j[>ot 
ale. iBis J. Smiiii Panotmna ic ^ Art II. 581 Feints 
fiom pot-ale (the name given to completely fermented wash). 
Z847 Webster, Pobale^ a name in some places given to the 
refuse from a grain distillery, used to fatten swine, a 1619 
Fleichfr, etc. Knt Malta ii. 1, What can all this do? Get 
me some dozen surfeits . .And twenty *pot-allies 1839 Ubk 
Diet, At is 58 6 (Glass malcing) Ihree of these arches 
exclusively appropriated to this purpose [annealing], are 
called ‘‘pot arches. z^5 Jove Ejip Dan, 11 28 b| Thou 
didste see the yeine mixt with *pot bakt erthe. 1621 Ainb- 
svoBTii Annot, Pentatf La* xi, 33 Vessels of *Pot-bakerb 
earth. z688 R. Holme Armoury iii 293/a A Dumpling, 
or *Pot-Ball, is made, with ordinaiy flour and suet minced 
small, and mixed up with Milk or Water. Jbid iii. 84/x 
Z903 in Eng, Dial, Diet fiom Lane, Cliesh., Shtops , 
Warw 1888 Sat Rev LXVI. zi/x Countless geneiations 
worked at the ‘ *potbank ' X894 IPestm Gas, 28 Mar 7/1 We 
aie in the heart of the Potteries, ‘ the potbanks ', as they call 
them up here 18x2 Sir J Sinclair Sysf Hush Scot 11 
App. 50 The expence of making ‘^pot barley is 2s 6d. per 
boll. z6ai Fletcher Pilgt, v iv Stage direct ^ Music 
nfai off, *Pot-birdb, xSao-x S. Warren 'Jen 7 hous a Year 
(1884) 89/z ' It's a fine thing to be gentlefolk', said the boy, 
taking up his *pot board. z88i Young Ev Man lus own 
Mechanic § 898 A ‘pot-board ’ on which saucepans, ketiles, 
etc , are placed when not in use, lezp-ao Rec Si Mary 
at hill 307 Ress’ of hjm for xxix iT of olde *pothias, the 
11 J d ob. 1890 W. J Gordon Foundry 136 Three times has 
the whole mass to pass under his feet befoie it goes on to 
the ■*pot-builder a z6z6 Beaum & Fl Scorn/ Lady i ii, 
One that rose by honey and “pot-butter, 178^ Hist ij- 
Anttq York II 109 This Market is only for Firkin or Pot- 
Butter 1886 Elworihy West Somers. Word-bki Pot- 
ini ter m Older to keep it, laiger quantities of salt are 
needed Hence salt and pot applied to butter sxe synony 
mous teims 1653 Urquharf Rabelais ii, xix, When little 
boyes shoot pellets out of the "pot-canons made of the 
hollow sticks of ail aulder tree. Z702 Lund. Gas, No. 
3821/8 A quantity of “Pot-Clay, and Woikitig Tools for 
Bottles or Flint. 151$ Barclay Egloges 11 (1570} B u b/2 
Platters and dishes, morter and "potciokes z8i6 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindar] Middlesex Election iir xii, E’en let'n 
suffer vor a rogue, A potcrook let'll veel z88a Jaoo Cornish 
Gloss, y Pot ct oaks, the second form in leaining to write. 
Z84S Flomt*s /ml 17 This species requires “pot cultiva- 
tion. 1623 Hart Anal, Ut,\ 11 23 Another dangerous 
disease . called Diabete or ‘^Potdt opsy, 1787 G rose Pr&vim 
Dictf M^ot-dungt farm-yard dung, Beths 1794 T Davis 
Ague, Wilis 107 The home arable should be manured 
with pot dung Z84B Jml. R Ague. Soc, IX 11. 524 
The land is then “pot dunged, and sowed with white 
mustard. zBaS-^ B D. Walsh Arisioph, 10^ notCi Cer- 
tain mystenous orgies annually celebrated at Cambndge 
duiing the “Pot-fair Z878 T. Hardy Ret Native vi i. 
He was looking at the “pot-flowers on the sill 1631 
Canterh, Marr, Licences (MS ), John Tiler of Hawkhuist, 
“pot-founder. 1834 Mudie But Birds (t84x) I 97 [The 
Goshawk] is nowise inferior as a “pot-fowler, if the ground 
for It be judiciously chosen 2839 Ure Diet Arts 577 The 
flame that escapes from the founding or “pot-furnace is 
thus economically brought to reverberate on the raw mate- 
rials of the bottle glass 1597-8 Bp Hall Sat i in, With 
some “pot-furic ravisht from their wit. 1797 Lamr Let to 
Ceimdge 5 Jan., You cannot surely mean to degrade the 
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Joan of Arc into a *pot-girU *7;g Graves Sfir, Qut-x iv 
vm, I a vessel of oroth ’ >ou *pot gutted rascal I *615 
BratuwiAit strappado {1878) 3 That garland.. From th 
Temples sure of some "^pot hardy PoeL i6aa S- Ward iVoe 
io Drunkards <1637) 36 To whet their wits with winej or 
arme their courage with *Pot-hameshe *798 Jave Austen 
LlU (1884) 1 . 168 She looks much as she used to do, and , 
wears what Mrs, Birth would call a *pot hat 1873 SlMff , 
Dict.^ Poi^kat, a low-crowned hat, as dtstinguislied from 
the soft wideawake and the stove-pipe 1898 Iv csim Ca^ 

16 Dec. 3/2 Dressed like an ordinary tounst ui a tweed suit, j 
a blue overcoat, and a pot-hat 1S99 Daily Nesas 25 S^t. 
7/3 A band of '^pot-hatted young men linked arms, and., 
marched along, followed by an enthusiastic crowd. 16^ 
WiiHER EntbltmesTxti Some from the *pot-kilne, from the 
sheep cote some Hee raised hath 3834 Bnt HvsK I 304 
1 hey appear to pay dearly at present tor lime, and the sorry 
pot-Kibs by tt huh it is manufactured are so badly managed 
1387 Harrison England it vi (1877) 1. 160 The beere is 
clWre and yellow as the gold nohle, as our *potknights 
call It CX500 Cvoentiy Cof^p Chnslt Plays 30 Here with 
my ’'pott-ladull With hym woll I fyght [« 1825 Forby 
Voc* E. Anglzot Pot-ladles ^ ud-poles, from their shape] 
1630 T, Taylor Water-Comiorant Wks. in 5/1 This vabant 
^pot-leach, tlmt vpon his knees Has dninke a thousand 
pottles yp se freese. 1797 Imrib in Edttu PhiL Trans 
(1798) Iv 104 *Pol>like holes hollowed out of the solid 
rock. ifiSs Kobinson WJaihy Gloss , * Pet-lug^ the handle 
of a jug, the two loops at the sides of the iron porridge- 
pot 1707 Mortimer Hush 464 Of Marjoram, there are 
several sorts, j the vulgar sort and *Pot Marjoram is raised 
by slips. 1380 Holl\band Treas Fr Tong^ Vm potem^ 
a '*poUe market, the place where pots are made. 1603 
H Crosse Veriues Conenew. (1878) 141 Powring it into the 
bosorae of bis ^^pot-mate. 1624 Ford Sim*s Dazling 1 1, 

I will Swagger in my *potmeals xsap More Dyaloge 111 
Wka 246/1 Among other such as himselfe to kepe a quot- 
hbet and a *pot parlament vpon. i6S3 Urquhart Rabelats 
tr xL 182 It [my nose] is well antidoted with *pot proof- 
armour. i5p8 R Haydocke tr Lowasso To Rdr Fvb, 
These base (ellowes 1 leaue in their Ale-houses, to take *pot- 
punishment of each other. 1509 Porter Angry IVone 
A hiHgd B iij b. Forsooth theyTtSTit a *pot quarrell strsught 
1851 D Wilson Preh Ann (1863I I vii, 213 A very ancient 
form of hand-mill is called the *pot querne 1894 Hotting- 
hant ^ Derlys H Aug 109 A portion of a pot quern, 

. found at Breaston X5w J Hooker Htst Irel in 
Holimhed 11 . ps/i They kqpt such *pot-reuels, and tri- 
umphant carousmg, as none ot them could discerne hts beds 
head from the beds feeL 1839 Ure Diet* A rts 577 The "“pot- 
setung is a desperate sendee x^ J. Taylor (Water P ) 
Watef^orworaniWia iii 5/1 Hi^’s *pot-shaken, or out, 
two and thirty X893 GvmEKMzssDtUidends 195 All coming 
out of ’'pot-shap«daomes. i6xx Florio, Brtanzesco^ tipsie, 
drunken, ^pot-slcke. x8px Kipling Light that Fallen (igoo) 
273 Wastage of the Suakin-Berber line, mounds of chairs 
and ^pot-sleepers X900 Etmtteeri/^ Ufag XIX. 707/3 
Pot Sleepers on the Great Indian Peninsula Ky 15^ 
Bp W Barlow Three Semi t 117 Cv^hotten suertiships, 
and ’^poLsnutten bargaines, 1830 P. (jrook IVar of Hats 
49 ’^Pot songs .. bawl’d in every street and lane, c X440 
Promp 411/1 *p9tspone,orladjl 1875 R F Martin 
tr. liavred Wtnaing MaeJu 10 Steel tiam wheels made 
of a mild ‘ '^pot sted ’ and annealed carefully in an oven 
after they are cash 1890 Daily Nesus 23 July 2/8 Rums 
and *pot-still whiskies would not be so injunously affected 
1902 Dally Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 This result Professor Hewitt 
dedaied he had attained by adding certain chemical sub- 
stance» to the *pot-still * 1906 Ibid* 10 Apr ^6 This new 
proposal would put Lowland malt wlnsky and Campbeltown 
whisky, both made in pot-stills, on the same level as gram 
^11 Its. X648 Leg* Capt Jones 3 Arm’d against them 
like a man ^pot-sure, They stmt vaine stormes X638 
Brathwait Barwtiees ynU. 1. (x8i8) 23 With his nose 
*pQt tipt, most bravely 1669 Worlidgr Agric (x68i) 
217 The *Pot-trap is a deep Earthen- Vessel set in the 
giound to the brim in a Bank or Hedge-row. x8^ G E 
Waring in Century Mag Dec. 250/2 An unventilated pot- 
trap eight inches m diameter a x6x6 Beaum & Fl Scontf 
Lady lit 1, Haue you got the ♦pot verdugo ? 1766 R. Whit- 
worth .< 4 ^. InlandNavig 42 Two, and sometimes thiee 
waggons go every week to Bndgenorth, and usually carry 
about eight tons of *pot-ware, to be conveyed to Bristol by 
water, 1796 W, Marshall West Eng I. Glos& (EDS), 
*Po(watert water for household purposes. x8U Elw orth y 
West Somers, Word-bk , Pot-meUer^ water used for drinking 
and cooking, as distinguished from slop-water. 1898 Edin. 
Rev Ape. 449 Available as pot-water for domestic use, 
187s Knight put, Mech*^ * Pot-wheel x6xx Cotgr s v, 
EisoatsseU^ Vttoel esprii enxuassell^ a good wit x86x 

Smiles Engmesrs I v it aaaThebrodiers Ekrs erected a 
^otwork of an inwroved kind near Burslem 1894 — 
f. Wedgwood t 2 Tnere were few potworks anywhere else ' 
in that county 1605 Verstlgan Dec. lutell lu. (1628) 59 
The colewurt, the greatest ♦pot-wurt in time long past that 
our ancestors vsed. 

Pot (ppt), sb,^ Sc* and diiU [perh. in oiigin the 
same word as prec. (with which it is very generally 
identified). But used only m the north (Scotl. to 
Lmcolnsh ) and esp in districts where Scandinavian 
influence prevails; to be compared with Sw. dial. 
futty poll, pit, water-hole, abyss, pit of hell.] 

A deep hole ; a pit dug in the giound ; e, g, f the 
shaft or pit of a mine (pbs .) ; a hole out of which 
peat has been dug; a tan-pit, 

137s Barbour Bruce xi 364 He [Bruce] gert men mony 
pottis tna Of a fut breid round, and all tha Var deip vp till 
aiie manib kne c X4a3 Wyntoun Cron viir. xxiv 46 And 
hyd thame in a pete-pot all. 1533 Stevart Cron Scot 
(Rolls) III. 227 [Bruce] Trynchis gart mak and pottis that 
war deip Into ihe eid with greit laubour and cuir X567-8 
Beg Pritiy Conncil Scot I, 612 To serdie out the saidis 
mjmdis [== mines], and to brek the ground, mak sinkis and 
otlis thairin. x6oi Charier in Dallas Stiles (1697) 769 
inks, Syerb, Gutters, Eyes, levals, Pots, AirhoIIs 1553 in 
A Lamg Ltndores Abbey xx, (1876) 231 He had drawn 
leather forth of ye pott upon ane Sabboth. xyax, x8oo 
Peat pot [see Peat * 3 d] 1895 T. Ellwood Lakeland 43 


The deep circular holes generally filled with water, from 
winch peats have been dug, are'called peat pots 
t b /g* An abyss , the pit of hell Obs, 

CX500 Rowlis Cursing 151 in Laing Anc Poet Scotl f 
T hairfoit hy 30W to the pott of hell xsoo-ao Dunbar P oenis 
XXVI xip In the depest pot {JUIaitl, pit] of hell He smoiit 
thame with smvke 13x3 Douglas JEneis iv v, 128 Deip 
in the sorofull gn&Iie hellis pote. 1363 WinJet Wks* (1890) 

II 63 I he botumles potis of filthines 1367 Gude tf- Goalie J 
B (S.T S) 149 Quhill I my self did chose the dcide, To 
saif the fiom the pot. [1863 Kingsley « t/, i, May be be 
thrust down with Korah, Balaam, and Iscariot, to the most 
Stygian pot of the bempiternal Tartarus ] 

C. A deep hole in the bed of a nvei or stream 
[1533 Aberdeen Regr (1844) I 148 Euery half net of the 
pott. xxs ] tfifi7o Spalding Tioui Chets /(1829) 29 About 
this time, a pot of the water of Brechin caliea Southesk, 
became suddenly dry, and for a bhort space continued so, 
but bolts up again. 1762 Bp. Forbes Jinl, (x886) 164 You 
walk up the North side of the Water till you come to a 
deep Pool or Pot a x8oo EarlRtcJtardxxw in Scott JShnstr 
Scot Bord (i8oa) II 48 The deepest pot in a’ the linn, They 
fand Erl Richard in 1884 Nonconf 4- Indep 31 July 746/1 
The liver has cut its way through the rock, carving it into 
hollows, ..and round holes which the natives call ‘ pots 
d A natural deep hole or pit in the ground, 
such as are found in limestone districts 
X797 Imrie in Edin Phil Trans (1798) IV 195 This pot 
is 940 feet above the le\el of the sea. 1874 Baring Gould 
Yorksh Oddities (1875) II xio, I had examined several 
of those curious pots which are peculiar to the Yorkshire 
limestone moors These pots are hideous circular gaping 
holes opening perpendicularly into the bowels of the moun- 
taiiL x88x Jessip Fothergill <5- K xvi, He discovered 
some vast and awful looking 'pots crevasses of limestone, 
sinking for unknown depths into the ground 

e. Pot and gallmvs {Sc,'), the same with pit and 
gallows. Aberd. (Jam) 

f. (See quot ) 

x8x2 Sir J Sinclair Sysf Hush Scot, i 48 In fields where 
the strata are not legulai, there aie often masses or pots of 
sandy soil, which absorb great quantities of watei. 

g. Coftib* Pot-hole {local) « c, d ; in CoaU 
immng, the hole left by the fall of a pot-stone ; 
pot-peat, peat dug out of a pot or deep excavation , 
pot-stone, a cone-shaped mass of stone foiming 
the base of a fossil tree-stem in a coal-mine 

xg/aixnEng Dial Diet fiomNorthumb ,Cumb ,Westmld., 

W Yorksh 

tPot, sb 3 Obs. Also 6 potte. [Agiees m form 
and sense with Fr Swiss dial, potto (also dial pot, 
pout) lip, in the phi ase fatre la potte ^ fau e la moue, 

* to make a lip \ to pout , see Pout v,"] A grimace , 
to make a pot at, to make a mouth at, to mow at, 
(In quot. 1566 applied to a popping sound ) 
xS3a More Coifnf Tindale Wks 638/2 They call it but 
a parable, and almoste make a pot at it 1333 — Anssx) 
Poysoned Bk ibid 1130/1 Maister Masker mocketh and 
moweth in that glasse, and maketh as many straunge faces 
and as many pretty pottes therein, as it were an oldeneueled 
ape. 1366 WiTiiALS Diet 64 b/2 A potte made m the mouthe, 
with one finger, as children vse to dexi,scloppus^ vel silopus, 
b. Comb Pot-finger (cf. quot. 1566 above). 

159a Arden 0/ Fevershasn iv 111 9 Didst thou ever see 
better weather to run away with another man’s wife, or play 
with a wench at pot-finger? 

Pot, sb.^ Short for Pot-shot. 

x888 ‘R. Bolorewooo’ Robbery under Arms xvi, A 
tall man took a cool pot at him with a revolver 1900 
PoLLOK & Thom Sports Burma vi, 2x2 , 1 got a cool pot al 
one [gaur], and my favourite shot behind the iibs. 

Pot (ppt), [f. Pot sb.^ in vaiious senses. 
Cf Du potlen (Kilian) to put m a pot, hoard up.] 

I To drink from a pot. 

.1. intr To dnnk beer or other liquor out of 
a pot ; to indulge m drinking , to tipple. Also to 
pot It Ohs, or arch 

15C4-X863 [see Potting vbl. sb ^ i]. 1622 S, Ward Woe io 
Drunkards (1637) 3S Oh but there are few good Wits . 
now a dayes but will Pot it a little for company. X628 
F CLTHAM Resolves 11, [i ] Ixxxiv 242 It is lesse labour to plow, 
then to pot it, and vrged Healths do infinitely adde to the 
trouble X638 Brathwait Bamahees JmL iv. 1 1, If thou 
doest love thy flock, leave off to pot, 1646 W^ Eldbed 
Gunner^ s Glasse To Rdi , Gunners, that had lather spend 
their time in potting and canning 
H, To put into a pot. 

2 . trans. To put up and picserve (flesh, butter, 
or other provisions, usually salted or seasoned), m 
a pot, jar, or other vessel. Also aksol, 
x6x6 R, Carpenter Charge so Manna being potted 
^ for a common remembrance lasted many yeares 2741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I 126, I will assist your house- 
keeper, to pot and candy, and preserve X734 Fielding 
V oy Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII 106 Stoies of buttei, which we 
salted and potted ouiselves, 1870 Yeats Hist Comm. 

58 Prawns are potted on the South coasts 

xSxsEarl of Dudley Left 6 Sept (1840) iio Pompeii 
may be considered as a town potted for the use of anti- 
quan^s in the present century z86o Emerson Cond Life, I 
Fate Wks (Bohn) 11 311 It often appears in a family, as if ' 
all the qualities of the progenitors were potted in several jais, 
b Sugar Manuf. To tiansfer (crude sugar) 
fiom the coolers to perforated * pots ' or hogsheads, 
for the molasses to dram off 
X740 Hid Jamaica 321 From the Boiler the Liquor is 
emptied into a Cooler, where it remains till it is fit to be 

S otted 1730 G Hughes Barbaeloes 250 About twenty-four 
ours after the sugar is potted, the small round hole in the 
bottom of each pot is unstopped, 1839-87 [see Potting 
vol so.* 3 bj. 


3 . f a. To put (earth) into a flower-pot (obs ) , 
b To set (a plant) in eaith m a flower-pot for 
cultivation ; to plant in or transplant into a pot 
1626 Bacon Syli'a § 529 Pot that earth, and set in it stock- 
gilly-flowers, or wall flowers 1664 Evelyn Kalendanum 
Horiense April 65 Pot them [Indian tubeioses] in natural 
(not forc'd) eaith 1793 Tians Soc Arts 2) IV 35, 
I potted them into second size pots 1846 J Baxter Libr 
Pi act. Agnc (ed 4) I 300 'Ihe young plants require to be 
potted off singly into the smallest-size pots 1903 D 
McDonald Garden Comp Ser. 11 113 When in the third 
leaf, pot singly into 48-sized pots 

4 Btlhards = Pocket v 4. 

1860-5 Slang Did s v , * Don’t pot me term used at 
billiards, when a player holes his advei ‘-arys ball—geneially 
considered shabby play 1883 Even Standard 18 Dec 
(Farmet), After making thiee he potted his opponent’s ball 
1899 Westm Gaz 14 Mar lo/i With a gallei-y of gentlemen- 
cadets, he was too pioud to pot the white 
6. To shoot or kill (game) for the pot, 1 e for 
cooking (cf Pot-iiuntek, -shot); to *bag’, 
gen. to bring down or kill by a pot-shot (a man 
or animal), coUoq. or slang 
i860 Reade Cloister 9 , H, viii, Martin had been in a hurry 
to pot her, and lost her by an inch i860 Russlll Diary in 
India I. XVII. 266 , 1 heard a good deal of potting pandies 
and ‘ polish ing-off niggers’. x88x J Grant Cameiomans 
I iv 60 Sir Piers.. thought it very slow work conypared 
with potting a man-eater fiom a howdah 1889 Clark 
Russell Marooned (1890) 23s He’ll have to show himself, 
and if he does I’ll pot him 1899 Westm Gaz 27 Oct 6/1 
Their evident object ivas to pot off the gunneisand the staff 
officers, about whom the bullets whistled viciously, 
b. tntr. To take a pot-shot, to shoot (at.) 

1834 Illustr, Land. News xi Nov, 489/1 The French have 
been sending in their skiimishers close to the walls, iopot 
at the embrasures x86i Hughes Tom Bf own at Oaf xli, 
lurntng out to be potted at like a woodcock 1898 in 
Globe 4 Feb, 4A If.. I didn’t see him potting away quite 
cheerfully 1 

c tians To seize, win, secure, ^ bag ’. 
xooo H Nisbet Sheep'^s Clothing Piol 111. 26 However, 
he’s m with us now, since he has potted the giil 1903 
Daily Chron 12 Feb 3/1 He has the scissors of a ready 
bookmaker, and will 'pot’ extracts fiom Mr Roosevelts 
writings and messages ' till the cows come home * 1904 

Ibid. 21 Nov B/s Six of the eight points have been 'polled ’, 
and not a defeat sustained 

III. 6. To outdo, outwit, deceive Now slang 
1362 J, Heywood Piov, 4 * LPfgf’ (1867) 185 Pot him 
lacke pot him lacke? nay pot him lugge lo poL the 
drunkarde, the lugge is the dugge Warner Alb 

Fug, \ i XXXI (16x2) X36 The Clowne, no doubt, that potted 
Pan [won from him the woman whom Pan couited] lackt 
arte to close and flatter i6ax Bp. Mountagu Dtainba 134 
It is no Jiaid matter to puzzle and to pot you with authoiity 
of Josephus in the selfesame story of Gen 14 1833 Taylor 

Still Waters \\ (Farmer), A gi eater flat was never potted. 
x88o Millikin in Punch's Almanack Feb,, Ciab yoin ene- 
mies,— I've got a many, You can pot ’em piopei for a penny. 
1 7 , To cap (verses) Obs. 

1397 G Harvey 7 Vzw;//z«^ Wks (GiO'*arl) III 37 
He teach thee howe to pot verses an home togethei. 1398 
Srow Snro. viii (1603) 72 The boyes of diuerse Schooled 
did or pot verses 

Iv 8. ‘To manufacture, as polteiy or poice- 
lam ; esp. to shape and fire, as a prehminary to the 
decoration ' ; cf PotTihg vbt sbJ^ 2 
tPot, Sc. Obs, [f. Pot sh*d] a. iians. 
To dig pits in, fill with pits b. To dig a Ucnch. 
about , to mark off by a trench, c To put in a pit. 

X37S Barbour Bi-uce xi 288 On allur syde the way, weill 
braid, It wes pottit, as I Tiaf tald 1393 Ahetdeen Regr 
(1848) II, 129 The said yard dyk ascendis soutli eist or 
thairW, as the same was presenthe pottit and meikit. 
1887 Donaldson Suppl. to Jamieson, To Pot, Pott, to pit, 
trench, or mark off by fui row, as in boundaries of land T o 
plant or set in a pit, at* in potting march stones also, to pit 
and cover, as m potting or pitting potatoes [for] winter. 

t Pot, V Obs [f. Pot ^^. 3 ] intr To make 
a giimace , to mock. Hence f Po'tting vU. sb, 
1349 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly S iv, Ihei on the other 
syde did potte at him 1333 Short Catech in Lti ^ Doc, 
Edm VI (Paiker Soc) 504 At length was he [Jesus] 
mocked with potting, scorning, and spitting in bis face, 
1396 Danett tr Commes 11614) 326 Me they potted at, as 
m such cases is vsuall lu Princes couits 
Pot, obs foim of Pote v*, Put 
Potability (pJ«tabrliti). [f. late L poldhil-is 
(see next) + -ity , so F. potabihti (LiUrd) ] The 
quality of bemg potable or dnnkable. 

1671 J Webster Metallogi xii 189 That it may be 
brought into a condition of potability 1873 Tristram bJoab 
xm, 1 he potability of the water 
Potable (pdii tabT), a, (sb.) (Also 7 -abile, 
-ible ) [a. Y. potable (14-15111 c. in Halz.-Darm.), 
ad, late L. pdtdbihs (AusonJ drinkable, f. polBre 
to drink see -able ] 

1 . Fit or suitable for drinking ; dnnkable. 

J JoNLs Bathes of Bath 11, 16 The water there is 
altogyther potable, c 1645 Howell itfW (1650)1 369 They 
bore the tree with an awger, and there issueth out sweet 
potable liquor. 1753 Hanway Trav (1762) II vii iii 179 
00 corrupted , that it was not potable 

1883 F M, Crawford Mr Isaacs ix, Huge packs ofprovi- 
sions edible and jiotable. 

b. Potable gold a preparation of mtro-muriate 
of gold deoxydized by some volatile oil, formerly 
esteemed as a cordial medicine; drinkable gold. 
So potable Mars (iron). 

1576 Baker {piiH) The Kewe lewell of Health, wherein ts 
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contayncd . . the vse and preparation of Antimonie, and 
potable Gold. 159^ Sciaks s Hen /K, iv v. 163 Other 
[gold] IS more pi ecioiis, Pi eservmg life, m Med'cine potable. 
1667 Milton P L hi 608 What wondei then if fields and 
legions here Ilrenthe foiLh Elixir pure, and Rivers uin Pot 
able Gold 1694. Salmon Bnic's DtLpens (1713) 195/1 A 
Tincture of ALiis fiorn Maet«l, which is call’d potable Mats 
1712 Swim’ Fahh 0/ Muias 7 lie call’d for Dunk , you saw 
him sup Potable Gold in Golden Cup 1858 Maync E,\jf>os. 
Lex , AW urn Patabile, old teim, Potable gold. 
f 2 Appiopnale lo dunking Obs rare-"^ 

1605 Chapman All Pooles v. 1 Plays 1B73 1 182 Come on, 
lets heare his wit in this potable humoui . 

B sb. pi Tilings potable , drinkables, liquor 
1623 Fletchek Rule a Wife nr 1, In a well-knit body, a 
poor parsnip will play his piize above their sliong potabiles. 
1651 Higgs Neiv Disp § 287 The sick be nounsbed with 
only potables 1791-1823 DTsraeli Cm Lti (1866) 268/1 
He indicates the places foi peculiar edibles, and exquisite 
potables, 1884 Punch rB Oct 190/1 The pleasant potables 
they would impeuously prohibit 
Hence Fo'tableness, potable quality , potalnlity. 
1727 in Hailpy vol. II 1755 Johnson, Poiableness^ 
diinkablencss. 

Fotaore, variant of Podagkb Obs,^ podagra, 
IlFotage (pola‘3). [F potage see Pottage 
(which was the same word adopted in ME and 
anglicwed) Now, in this spelling, recognized as 
a E'rench loan-woid, found in i6th c Sc , and in 
Eng. from 1660 chiefly in reference to X^rance or 
Franch cookery] Soup ol any kind. // poiage, 
a meal or mess of this 

1^67 in Chalmers Mmy Q of S(.oi. (iBrS) I 178 Bakync 
meit to my Ladie, .with potages, afiei thair cliscrctioun 
Ane kyde, with potagis rcfaiiit to the mnister hous< 
bald 1668 Sill ADwivLL iS ullen Lovei s v. 91 Kate nothing but 
Potages, Fneastes, and Ragiists, . your Aiidoilles, your 
Laiiguc de porceau, your Bisks and your Olio’a 1688 R. 

I lor Mr Auuoxny in 84/t Potage strong flioth of Meat, 
with Ileibs and Spices ooilecl, idpx Sapyet^^si Ftench 16 
Soops and Fncasies, Ragou’s, Pottago, Which like to Spurs, 
do Natuie uigc to Rage. 2696 Fiiillips (cd, 5), Poirtfe, 
a Jumblement of several sorts of Flesh and Fowl boil’d 
together with Heibs, and seived up m the Broth, mix’d 
together after the French Fashion *823 Scorr Quentin 
D, Pref,, The poia^^ with anothei small dish or two, was 
equally well ai ranged 1842 Barham fngol Leg Ser ii 
Black Monsqueiaire^ lie quite gave up potage^ or game. 

t Fo*tagor. Obs. X orms ; 4, 8 potager, 4-5 
-or 3, 5 -are, C Sic potiser, pottisear. See also 
roTfiNQKB^. [ME. potager^ a F. poiage 7 % in 
15111 c, a maker of potages (Littrc), now obs. in 
this sense : see I^itagis, I’ot dagk ] A maker of 
pottage or potage ; one who cooks vegetables. 

*377 liANGL P PI. 11 , V. 157, I haue be cook in liir 
hichync and |>e couent seiued 1 was be piiouresses pota- 
gere, and other poure ladyes. 1 1420 Libey Cocoyum [1862) r 
Cure, .most be don in tlmnne dcgie Tins, Iiabteler, pasteler, 
and uotagere. 1483 Cath Angt. 288/x A Potagarc, legvmi 
nanus, Cludmcilaue Air in Balfour s Piaiiicks 

(1754) 585 Gif thair be ony Cuikis or Pottiseans, qulia bakis 
pyis, «xS 7 ® PorriNGER*]. 1727 S. Switzer Pi act. 
Card, 111. xxKiii. 177 It may be tiuly said, says that 
haughty potager [Mona do la Quintinye, a celebrated 
gardener] in praise of his great master. 

Potager, early form of Pottiitger i 
tFotajgere. Obs rare, [a 'S. potager^ -Ire 
adj, in jSrdm potager^ a kitchen-garden (also 
polager sb,).] A kitchen-garclen \ a herb-garden. 

x66g Evelyn Diary a Sept., The gardens were well under- 
stood, I mean the Potagere — Aceiar la Pref avij, 

I content my self with an Humble Cottage, and a Simpfo 
Potagere, /bid. Plan b ij, Of the Hort- Yard and Potagere. 

Fotagrerie (II pota g^rz, piitm’d^eu) In 7-8 
also an^icized potagery. [F. potagerie^ f pot- 
herbs orkitchea-pUnts collectively (now a fii e-place 
for cooking potage) ] Growing herbs or vegetables 
collectively , a kitchen-gartlen. 

*693 Evelyn De la Quint. Campi Gard, Diet , Potagery ^ 
IS a Term signifying all soits of Herlw or Kitchen plants, 
and all that concerns them, considered in geneial 1727 
S SwiizfR {piile) Practical Kitchen Oa diner* or, a New 
and Entire System of Directions for Melonry, Kitchen- 
Garden, and Potagery, 1826 Mrss AlriroRO tillage Ser. 
IT. (1863) 318 The high ivied stone wall of the potagerie. 
Potagre, ob*.. form of PoDAGaa a, and 
Fotamiau (pdl^mian, -sennian), a. and sh, 
Zool. [f, Gr. wora{x- 6 s river + -IAN ] a adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Potamites or T) lonychidtz, the 
soit-shellecl river toiloises. b. sb. A tortoibC of 
this group, a river tortoise, mud turtle 
x8to Urooerii* Notebk. Hut xi, (1832) 265 A good garnish 
of claws to enable the Potamians to scramble upon banks 
and logs 1895 Funk's Stand Dict,^ Potamian adj 
Fo taiuic tp^dse’mik), a. [f. Gr. irora/t-ds river 
+ -10,] Of or pertaining to iiveis , fluviatile 
1883 SiELfY L\p vision ling 87 In the school of Carl 
Rjtter, much has been said of three sta^ of civilisation 
determined by geograplucal conditions, me foiamec vehich 
clings to rivers, the ikalfusic which grows up around inland 
se.is, and lastly the oceanic. 1904 Times 9 Mar. xo/i 
These ideas belong to the potanuc stage of the naval art. 

II Fotamogale (pplatn( 7 *gaU*J. Zool. [raod.L., 
f. Gr, irorajud-s river + 70X5 weasel.] A genus of 
insectivorous aquatic mammals, with one species, 
JP. velojc of Western equatorial Africa, the otter- 
shrew ; taken as type of a family Potaviogah^. 
Hence Potaxno’ga^d, an animal of this family ; 
PotanvoYalold resembling the Fotamogale. 
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x88o A R. Wailacp hi Life iit 43 The potamogale, 
a curious ottei like water shi ew *893 Funk's Stand Diet , 
Potamogalid, Potamogaloid 

II Fotamogeton (p/'iaincd^i’ I/ju, -gTtpn) Bot 
[L, potamogeton (Phn.), adopted by Touinefort 
1700 as a generic name, a Gr iroTafjtoyeiruv pond- 
weed, f. TTOTafiS-s river + yeiroiy neighbour.] A 
genus of floating fieshwatei plants , a pond weed 
1548 Turner Names of fierbes (E D. S ) 6$ Potamogeton 
IS called in duche Samkraute, it maye be named m englishe 
Pondplantayne, or swymmynee plantayne, because it 
swyinmeth aboue pondes and standing waters 1601 
Holland Phny II 250 This Potamogeton hath an ad versa- 
tiue nature to Crocodiles also. 1736 J Hill Hist Plants 
247 (Jod ) The oblong oval-leaved potamogeton , the pota 
mogeton with coidated leaves surrounding the stalk. 1882 
Floyfr Uneapl Baluclusian 248 In fiont of the tent 

1 found the English potamogeton, which 1 had not seen 
since I had left Lincolnshire. 1890 Daily Nffivs 24 May 5/3 
He could .lament learnedly that the dropper caught in calli- 
trithe and potamogeton, long names for water weeds 

Fotamo grapliy. [f. Gr, iroTa/td-s river + 
-GBAPIIY ] riic physiography of rivers, 

1864 m Wgbsier 

FotamoTogy. [f. as prec. + -logy.] The 
scientific study of nvers 

1829 {pitld) Potamology 5 or, the Science of Riveis * A 
Tabiilai Descnption of the principal Rivers thioughout the 
World 1872 M. Collins Pi Clarice II ix 129 Nile, 
Ganges, Amazon Sei ne, Marne, and Loire , when will there 
be an end of geography and potamology ! *899 Athenmum 

2 Sept. 325/2 It IS m Amciica that the most marked 
advances in the science of potamology have been made. 

Hence Fotaxnolo gioal a., of or pertaining to 
potamology ; Fota>moTosriat, one vho studies or 
IS versed in potamology. 

*863 J. Fergusson in Geol Soc frill. Aug 32a Conse 
queiices strangely overlooked botli by engineers and 
potamoIogLsts x8^ Cent. Diet , Potamological 

Potamo meter raie [f, as prec + -meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the force of a river 
current. Funk's Stand Diet. 

Potamophilotis (pplamp-fibs), a. raie [f. 
as prec. + Gr -</hX-os (see -phil) + -oua,] River- 
loving. 

1827 Bni. Cl itic 1. 474 Rowed in his public State barge, 
on the bosom of the Thames, in all the miucsty and magni 
licence of a Fluviatile and Potamophilous Lord Mayor 
Potanoe, Potanger: seePoTENOE, Pottingbr. 
Potaquaine, erron. f. Potoquane 
fPotargo. Ohs, Variant of Botabgo. 

1622 Fr ETCiinK Sea F'cy, iv i, Here be certain tarts of tar 
about me And parcels of potargo in iny jerkin *739 *R. 
Buli ' tr Dedektndiis' Oivbianus 96 If for the licqu'rish 
Appetite theie are Mangoes, Potargo, Champignons, Cavi 
aire 

I Potaro, eiron. variant of Pbdrero 
1665 J Fraser Pohehon. {S H S) 374 In the Castle 
were .28 brass drakes or monkeys, 2 potaros, 800 aims. 
Fotash (pf> tsej), sh, [l£arly mod E. pot^aslies 
pi., app, ad. Du. pot-asschen (1599 Kilian, * quod 
in ollis . . . asseraentur, ne liqiiescentes eiHuant’), 
mod Du potasc/i; so Gei poUasckejSviecl.pollaskaj 
X)s,.polaske ; also F. polasse (1577 potlas, at Liege, 
Godef.), It , Pg., xsioa.l.. polassa^ Sp. polasa ] 

The sense-hisCo^ of potash and its denvatives is involved 
in the advance of chemical knowledge. The earliest term 
was pot ashes or pot-ashes ~ Du pot asschen, applied to 
the crude products. The essential substance of tbese^ when 
purified from extraneous matters, was spoken of in the 
singular as pot-ash or potash In 1756 this was proved by 
Dr, Joseph Black of Edinburgh to be n compound sub 
stance, a carbonate, the removal from which of the carbonic 
acid left a ‘caustic alkali ’ or ‘ lye’ (really the hydroxide, or 
caustic potash, KHO), which chemists thereafter gen ei ally 
considered to be the true potash (in Fr poinsse) In 1807 
this, m its turn, was shown by Sir H. Davy to be not a 
simple substance, but to contain a new metaf, of which he 
believed it to be the oxide. To the metal (K) he gave the 
name poinsstum^ to the oxide (on the analogy of magnesium 
and magnesia^ sodium and soda^ etc.) that olpoiassa. Next 
year, Dakeel gave reasons for believing that the latter con 
tamed also water, and it was subsequently shown to be the 
hydroxide or hydrate (KHO), the simple oxide being the 
anhydrous form (KuO) The salts of potassium, m accord- 
ance with the chemical theory of the time, were viewed as 
compounds of the oxide, ana variouMy named carbonate 
o/pofassa, of potass^ p/ (= potassium carbonate, 
KaCOi), chloiaie of potassa, potass, or potash (=■ potas 
Slum chlorate, KClOj, etc. Commercially ' potash is still 
often applied to the carbonate, by chemists usually to the 
hydi oxide or hydrate, caustic potash, KHO, but sometimes 
to the anhydrous oxide, KjO, and m names of compounds 
It IS still often used instead of ‘potassium , as chloiateof 
Potash = potassium or poinsstc cniorate 
1 , An alkaline substance obtained ongmally by 
lixiviating or leaching the ashes of terrestrial 
vegetables and evaporating the solution in large 
iron pans or pots (whence the name) Chemically, 
this IS a crude form of potassium carbonate (more 
or less mixed with sulphate, chloride, and empy- 
reumatic substances), but was long thouglit to be 
(when fieed from impunties) a simple substance, 
a. orig. plural, pot ashes t pt-ashes \ now applied 
to the crude substance 

When purified by calcination and re-crystallization, known 
BB pearl ashes oxpearl-ash , . 

1648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Pot asschen. Pot-ashes. i 6 S 7 
Kuaresb. (Surtees) II, 223, solbs of pott ashes. 1669 


Boylf Conin Hera Rjep r (1682) 37 A liquor made of the 
aalt of Pot-ashes suffeied to lun in a sellar per dehgutum 
17x2 tr Pomet's Hist, Drugs I 101 We sell at Pans four 
Sorts of Pot-Ashes 1714 Mandcvillc i?«j(t733)I 
413 Another set of [sailors] aie fiee/ingin the north to fetch 
potashes from Russia. *8x3 Sir H Daiv Agric Chew 
(1814) 112 Herbs, m geneial, furnish foui or five tunes, and 
shi ubs two or three tunes, as much pot ashes as trees 18% 
W HvTTiAKR \n Encycl But XIX. 588 This calcination used 
to be effected in iron pots, whence, the mime ’potashes ’ was 
given to the product; at piesent it is generally conducted 
in reverberatory furnaces on soles of cast non. 

/ 3 . singular, pot' ash, potash . applied esp, to the 
purified caibonate, as a substance. 

X7S1 J Hill Mat Med 801 Potash, in general, is an 
impure fixed alkaline Salt, made by burning from Vegetables 
We have several Kinds of it in Use 1807 T. Thomson 
Cbem. (ed 3^ II 22 In 1756, Dr Black proved that the 
potash which the world had considered as a simple sub- 
stance, was leally a compound, consisting of potash and 
carbonic acid ; that lime depiived it of this acid, and that 
It became moie active by becoming more simple, x8ii 
A T. Thomson Loiui Di^ (x8t8) 320 Impure Potash Im- 
pure Sub Ctubonale of Potash Potashes. Pearl-a^es., 
Ihis substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potash, 
mixed with some other salts. It is known in commerce by 
the name of potash, and is brought to us principally from 
the Baltic and America x86x Miss Bcauiori Egypt 
Sepulchres 1 xv. 337 The ‘hashish el kali' coveied the 
ground; this is the plant from the ashes of which they 
make potash for soap. 

fb. Used also to include the impiiie carbonate 
of soda, Barilla Obs. 

1823 T Badcock Dont Amusem. 150 Your potash should 
be of that kind teimed baiilla 

2 Chenu The hydroxide or hydrate of potassium, 
KliO ; a hard white buttle substance, soluble m 
water and deliquescent in air, having powerful 
caustic and alkaline properties ; caustic potash. 

x8ootr Lagrange's Chevi. I, i/x Potash is a body, which 
has not hitherto oeen decomposed, it is of a white colour, 
and exceedingly caustic, 'ihis substance is prepared by 
buimng vegetables, which all coutaiii a greater or less 
quantity of potash , as we shall explain under the bead 
Carbonate of Potash 2846 G E Day tr Simon's Amm 
Chem 11 is8 If caustic potash be added to the mass, a 
consideiable quantity of ammonia is given off, When the 
add IS accurately neutralized with potash, it forms an 
easily-soluble salt. x866 Watts Diet. Chem, IV. 69s 
Poiask applied sometimes to the hydrate, sometimes to 
the anhydrous oxide of potassium, occasionally also to the 
ciude carbonate, it is best however to restrict it to the 
h^ drate, either in the solid state or in aqueous solution 
1869 Roscoe Eiem.^ Chem (1B71) 198 Thrown into water, 
one atom of potassium displaces one of hydrogen from 
the water, foimtng potassium hydroxide, or potash X874 
Garrod Sc Baxter At at Med (x88o) 125 Caustic potash is 
usually moulded for medical purposes into small sticks 
about the size of a penal, which stiould be white, but are 
often greenish, bluish, or reddish brown fiom impurities. 

b ^ow sometimes applied by chemists to the 
anhydnde ormonoxxde; AiO,saPoa?ASSA; m non- 
chemical works vaguely to any compound of 
potassium. 

*843 J, A Smith Product Farming (ed. 2) loi The pro- 
perty on which this depends is, that clay invaiiably contains 
potash and soda 1846 J Baxter Ltbf Pretet Agnc 
(ed 4) I 29 Potash is an element in most plants. 1858 
Tiiudichum Urine 19s There is only a very small quantity 
of potash present m the urine x866 [see 2]. 

c. In names of compounds « Potassa, and now 
in chemical use mostly superseded by Poxassitjm. 

Cos hotiate of potash =* potassium carbonate ; t muriate of 
potash, obs. name of potassium chloride, ^ oxygenated 
muriate of potash =i potassium chlorate , sulphate ^potash 
B potassium sulphate 

1791 Hamilton Beithollei's Dyetngl. j. i 1,26 Acidulous 
tartrite of pot ash 1799 Med Jrnl X X03 Remarks on the 
efifects of the nitrous acid, the oxygenated muriate of pot- 
ash, &c x8oo tr Lap^ange's Chem 1 . 19s Sulphate of soda 
may be decomposed by charcoal, phosphorus, &;c. in the 
same manner ns sulphate of potash 1843 J, A, Smith Pro- 
duct Fanning (ed 2) *49 Silica enters the plant chiefly 
m the form of silicate of potash or soda. X876 Bristowe 
The. ^ Praci Med (1878) 864 The carbonate, acetate, and 
citmte of potash are probably the best for the put pose. 

3 Short for potash-water ' 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxviii, They drank 
a whole potash-and-brandy each 1895 Comh Afag, Oct. 
396 A stiff tumbler of whisky and potash. 

4 , atlrib. and Comb , as potash'lye, muck, salt, 
soap*, potash alum: see Alum a, potash-fel^aa? 
« Obthoclase; potash-granite, felspathic gran- 
ite; potash greenBaiid, a greensand yielding 
potash; potash kettle, a large vessel employed 111 
the manufacture of potash ; pofcash-lxme, see qiiot ; 
potash-mioa, a silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium = Muscovite; potash-water, an aeiated 
beverage; water impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas, to which is added potassium bicarbonate. 

1830 Ure Did. Arts 39 If^potash alum is to be formed, 
this sulpliate of alumina is evaporated to the specific gravity 
of 1 38, 1862 Dana Afau Geol. § 55. 55 One [species of 
feldspar] has in addition potash and is a ^potesh feldspar 
JUd Orthoclase or potash-feldspar 1843 Darwin Vov. 
Hat. XV (1873)320 Grand ba»e pinnacles of a red *potash- 
granite, 1868 Rep. U S. Comm. Agnc 402 Calcareous 
Marls and *Potash Greensands a 18x7 T Dwight Treat 
Hew Sng. (1821) II 256 The method of making potash in 
those large vessels, now known [as] *potash kettles. xB66 
Watts Diet. Chem IV 692 *Poiash lime, a mixture of 
hydrate of potassium and quicklime 1839-47 Todds Cycl 
AnaU III. 816/2 The '•potash ley will now gradually recede 
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into the IdTge bulb x86S Watts Diet, Chem III. loit 
Chemically, micas may be divided into ^potaih-micas, con* 
taining little or no magnesia ; and magnesia-raicas. 
Mmeum Rust, II xcviii 327 The ashes, which are called 
*pot-ash muck, make excellent manure for some kinds of 
<!0il, 1874 Gcrrod & Baxter Afa/ Med (1880) 123 Experi* 
ments .have showm that the *potash salts, when introduced 
immediately into the blood, are extremely poisonous, 1899 
AUbnit's Syst Med VIII 86t To scrape the nail thin, and 
then after softening it with ^potash soap, to apply chrysa- 
lobin. iSoa W, Saunders in AUd, d Phys yr«/ VIII. 492 
[N. Paul] has introduced also the gaseous *pot ash waters 

ilence Po tasli v , iratts to treat or manure with 
potabh ; Pota sliery [cf colliery, pottery\ a factory 
where potash is made , pi potash-works. 

j86o Emerson Con 4 Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 33a 
Whether to whitewash or to potash, or to prune. X846 
G Warburton Hocfielaga I 263 Potasheries, tannenes, 
btewenes, iron-works, paper* works, and others 

Potass (p^Jttes, pp’toes). Chem, Now rare, 
[ad. F. potasse Potash] An anglicized form, 
vaiionsly used according to the chemical notions 
of the time, for potash, potassa, and (m names of 


compounds) potassium. 

1799 Med Jrtil, I. 243 To reduce the dropsical swellings 
. ten or fifteen grmns of potass, two or three times a daj', 
m some bitter draught, are directed xSig J Smith Pano ’ 
lawa Sc «5 Art II 588 All the mineral aads dissolve tin, 
and It may be precipitated from its solutions by potass . but 
an excess of potass will re*dissol\e the metal /6fd, 414 
Pure potass is extremely white, and so caustic, that if a]^* 
plied to the hand, the skin is instantly destroyed; it is 
theiefbre in this state called caustic alkali. The potash of 
commerce is always combined with carbonic acid, this 
addition reduces it to its usual state of what is called mild 
atlcali, or by chemists carbonate of potass, or rather sub- 
carbonate of potass, os It IS not saturated with the carbonic 
aad i860 PiESSB Lab C/tem Wonders 26 A substance of 
similar composition to nitrate of potass (saltpetre) 

b. Potash-water ; see Potash 4. 

18B3 F M Crawford Dr Clavdms vi, 1 think I will have 
some Curasao and potass 

0 Comb, : potass-albite, albite containing 
potash instead of, or besides, soda. 

1850 Daubeny Atom, The xii. (ed. a) 4^6 In a few 
instances, as in potass-albite, this base would seem to be 
partly soda and partly potass 

1] Potassa (p^tse sa). Chem, [mod L : see 
Potash,] The name appropnated by Davy to 
potassium monoxide, K3O, also called anhydrous 
potash \ sometimes also applied to the hydrate or 
hydroxide, KHO (-K2Ha02), also called potassa 
fusa and caustic potash 

Formerly used in names of chemical compounds in which 
currentnomenclatureuses ^tassium,^carbonate of potassa 
^ potassium casbonaie, K2CO3 (regarded as KaO . CO2) 
Ltquorpoiassse, an aqueous solution of potassium hydrate, 
containing about 5 84 per cent of the hydrate 
iBia Sir H Davy Chem Philos 324 This substance is 
pure potash or potassa, which was unknown m its uncom* 
Dined state till X discovered potassium, but which has long 
been familiar to chemists combined with water in the suh 
stance which has been called pure potash; but which ought 
to he called the hydrat of potassa 1813 — Agnc Chem 
11. (1814) 52 Potassa or the pure caustic vegetable alkali con- 
sist!) of one proportion of potassium and one of oxygene. 
1836-41 Brande Chem (ed 5) 6ix The Liquor Potasses of 
the Pharmacopoeia is directed to be prepared as follows -* 

* Take of carbonate of potassa 15 ounces, lime 8 ounces, 
boiling distilled water a ^llon [etc ] ' x8^ Brands Dtct, 
Sc,, etc. s.v. Potassium, What is called caustic potash, which 
IS a compound of 48 potassa +9 water 1858 M aynb Expos 
Lex, Potassa Fusa, fused potash, the hydrate of potash, 
also called Lapis inferncdis 1877 Roberts Med, 

(ed 3) I 66 Liquor potassm seems to be of use m some cases. 

t Potassaniide (pt^tDe^sam^id). Chem Also 
potassiamide (Ogilvie 1882). [f Potass-idm + 
Amide.] An amide of potassium, formed by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of potassium for 
those of the hydrogen of ammonia (NHa'). Two 
of these are known, mompotassamide, KHaN, and 
tripotassannde, KgN see quots, 

1838 T Thomson Chem Org Bodies 7 Potassamide is 
amide of potassium. 1866 Odltng Antm Chem 16 Caustic 
potash and potnssamide may he regarded as the hydrated 
and ammoniated forms of chloride of potassium x866 


Watts Diet Chem IV 60s Amides of Potassium 

potassamide, KHgN, is formed when potassium is gently 
heated in ammonia gas It is an olive-green substance. 
Ibid,, T^ipoiassamide or Hsinde of Potassium, KgN, is 
a greenish black iiifustble substance. 

Potassazaine (p^tse samom). Ckem, [f. Po- 
TASS-IUM 1 - Amikb.] a name, prefeired by some, 
for PoTASs.tariDE see Amide, Amine, 

1873 Watts Fawned Chem (ed 11) 233 When potassium 
IS heated in ammonia gas, a compound called potassamine 
IS foimed x88o Lthr Unw Knowl (N, Y)X;II 373 The 
univalent radical, amidogen, NH2, with one molecule of 
potassium foiras potassamine, NH2K 

hPo tassane. Chem [f, Potass-ium + -anb ] 
Davy’s proposed name for potassium chlonde. 

i8ia Sir H Davy Chem Philos 327 Munate of potash, 
which may be called potassane, consists of 75 of potassium 
and 67 of chlorine Potassane is the only known combina- 
tion of potassium and chloiine. 

Potassic (p^Jtse’sik), a, Chem [f, Potass-a 
or PoTASS-lUM-h-io, so F. potassigue.] Of, per- 
taining to, or containing potassium or potash ; =- 
potassium in comb. Also m compounds, as mono-, 
dtpoiassic ; Jiydropotasstc (combined with water). 


1858 Mayne Expos, Lex s v , Berrelius termed .the com 

binations of the o^ide [of potassium] with acids, . and of 

1764 the metal with halogenous bodies. Sales potassici potassic 
® [salts] 1876 Harley Mat Med (ed 6) 121 Potassic Car- 
bonate causes no precipitate 1877 Watts Fawned Chem 
(ed 12) I 338 Normal potassium carbonate, 01 Dipotassic 
carbonate, KaCOj. 1906 Westm Gaz 7 Apr 2/2 1 he 
Prussian Government is a member of another ‘ Kaitell — 
that controlling the supplies of potassic salts 
PotassiferousCppicesifeiGs), fl. [f Potasjj-a 
+ -(i)ferous ] Containing or yielding potash or 
potassic salts. *890 in Cent, Did 

Pota'ssio-, combining form of Potassium, m 
the names of double salts of potassium and another 
substance, as pota ssw-pla imam (attiib ), pota ssw- 
fe*rnc?J^y, of potassium and \XQxi,pota ssio-vierctt - 
nc,-plati nic,-tartaricoA}% ,poiasszo ta rtrate, etc 
1873 Rai PL Phys Chem 308 The potassio platinum 
chloride removed by filtration 2876 Harley Mat. Med 
(ed 6) 308 Potassio-platimc chloride, insoluble in alcohol 
and aether. 1^7 A //butt's Syst Med IV 403 A little tar 
tiate of potash, or potassio-tartrate of soda may be given. 

Potassium (pdtm'smm). Chem, [In form, 
mod L (Davy 1807), f Potass or Potash (see 
Note there), in accordance with the names of 
metals in -lOM,] One of the elements, an alkaline 
monad metal, the basis of Potash ; it is a highly 
lustrous white metal with a slight tinge of pink, 
soft at OKhnary temperatures, of specific gravity 
0 865, being the lightest solid body known except 
lithium; when exposed to the air it at once 
tarnishes or oxidizes, and when thrown upon water 
instantly decomposes it, uniting with the oxygen 
and causing the liberated liydxogen to bum with 
a characteristic violet flame. Symbol K (for 
Kahitni), atomic weight 39.1. 

1807 Sir H Davy in Phil Tiam XCVIII, 32 Potassium 
and Sodium are the names by which 1 have ventured to call 
the two new substances x8ia — Chem Philos 321 Small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface, which 
consist of potassium 1 discovered this metal in the begin- 
ning of October 1807 1839 Ure Did, Arts, Potassium is 
a metal deeply interesting from its having been the fiist 
link in the chain of discovery which conducted Sir H Davy 


through many of the formerly mystenous and untrodden 
labyrinths of chemistry 1864 H Spfncer Pnne, Biol. I. ii. 
X h 92 276 Potassium alone melts at 136°, «;odium alone 
melts at xoo°, but the alloy of potassium and sodium is 
liquid at the ordinary tempemture of the air x88x Med, 
Temp JmL XLVIII. 176 Bromide of potassium in large 
doses has a beneficial effect [in dipsomania] 
b. attrib, in names of chemical compounds, as 
potassium carbonate (also carbonate of potassium, 
of potassa; or of potash, potassic carbonate), 
KaCSOg, so potassium chlorate, chloride, cyanide, 
hydrate, iodide, oxide, etc. ; potassium salt, 

1865 Mansfield .SW/j 237 Its Potassium compound 1869 
Roscoe Elem, Chem (1871) 17 Foimed by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid upon a salt called potassium perman- 
ganate. 1873 Waits I owned Chem (ed ii) 319 Potassium 
Bromide is a colourless and very soluble salt Ilnd 320 
Potassium Hydrate, commonly called caustic potash or 
potas!>a, 15 a very impoitant substance, and one of great 
practical utility Ibtd 324 Potassuim-salts are always most 
abundant in the green and tendei parts of plants. 

Pota'ssur etted, -eted, a [ii reg. f Potassa 
after Sulphuretted : cf. Carbtjbetted.] Com- 
bined with potassmm, as in poiassui etted hydrogen, 

xBxS W. Hfnry EUm Chem (ed. 7) I, 224 Potassureted 
Hydrogen Gas Thu, name I would propose tor Ihe solution 
of potassium in hydrogen gas, which, results from the 
action of potassium on water 18x9 Children Chem Anal 


ijpriu)eii,x;u, 1.CJJU1 citcu, ^i.«s9ureii.cu, auu 'seienurecieo 
hydrogen [etc] 1858 Mayne Expos Lex, Potassmeted 
Hydiogen a combination of potassium with hydrogen, 
forming a spontaneously inflammable gas 
fPo'tate, Obs.rare^K [ad.L poidttis,^^., 
pple. to drink; see - atb2,] ht Drunk: 

in quot. peril. « drinkable, liquid, liquefied. 

Some take silver Poiate to be = quicksilver or mercur 
1610 B. JoNsoM Alch in. li, Eight, nine, ten dayes hence 
He will be siluer potato, then, three dajes, Before he 
citronise some fifteene dayes, The Magistenum will be 
perfected 

Potation (p<^t^‘Jsn) Also 5 -cioune, 5-6 
-oion [ME. a OF potacion,-aUon{cda&\2A L. 
pMdtidn-em, n. of action iioxapdtdre to drink ] 

1 , Drinking , a dii.iking, a drink, a draught. 
1479-81 Rec St Alaiy at Hill lyj In money yevyn to the 
pool e pepl e, And for potacions to pi estis and cfei kes 1483 
Ca^Angl 288/iAPotacion,/ototf x^Shaks 0th 11 111 
56Rodoiigo .ToDesdemona hath to night Cairows’d Pota- 
tions, pottle deepe 1650 Bulwer A nihraponiei 121 The pota- 
tion of the same aliment, but liquid, a 1687 Cotton 
Dt Monsieur Cotm (R), Three or four hours of friendly 
potation 18x4 Scott Wav xu, You did rather abstain 
from potation 1873 Jowett (ed 2) III 28 Indulging 
in moderate potations, 

t b A drinking pai ty, compotation, symposium, 

15x2 Nottingham Rec III 456 Have, make, or vse any 

A. r>. < ' rr .1 * * 


potations, as are commonly used in Schools 1574 M Stokys 
in Peacock Siai Cambridge (1841) App. A p xiii,lhey 
have a Potation of Figgs, Reasons and Almons, Bonnes, 
and Beer, at the charge of the sayed Determiners. [x8^ 


Gross Gild Mtrch. I 33 This gathering was called the 
* potacion ' or * drinking (* potacio ’) ] 
c. Indulgence in dunking alcoholic liquor; 
inLemperate drinking 

x8oo Weems. Washington xi (1877) 151 The very intern- 

g erate passions and potations of some of their officeis 1835 
Iarryat Otla Podi, viii, In stalked three men who weje 
.the worse for potation. x88i Besant & Ricr Chapl of 
Fleet I VI, His face.. flushed and cheeks swollen by reason 
of his midnight potations 

2 . Liquoi for drinking ; a dnnk , a beverage 

LvDC De Gvtl, Pilgr 24207 Maugre hir potaciouns 
and dyuerse confecciouns Maked at the potycaryes c 1450 
Cav Myst, (Shaks Soc.) 138 What man diynk of this Mla- 
cion, Reyn in his face xal shewe it owth 1772-84 Cook 
Voy (1790) IV 1489 Ihe root from whence their favouiite 
potation IS extracted 1871 B Iayior Faust (1875) I. vi. 
109 He deseues thy kitchen's best potation 
f b. A deleteiions dnnk 01 liquid ; a potion Obs 
1502 Arnolde Chron (1811) 176 Ihey [be accuised] that 
dnnken potacions 01 do depresse or withdraw the nurissh 
ing of the byrth within the body. 

8. a/tnb void Comb t potation money, money 
given for drink, drink-money , + potation penny, 
a contribution to the expense of a dunking enter- 
tainment ; potation-shop, a clnnkmg-shop. 

X487-8 Rec St Mary at Hill 141 We aske alowaunce of 
potacions monye geven to your tenauntes in Resseyuyng of 
the Rentes and charges aforesaide, also in drynkkyng siUier 
on your werkmen. 1324 Foundation Stat Manch Giam 
School 15 Apr , [The facnoolmaster or Usher shall teach the 
children freely] withoute any money taking therefor, as 
cokke Deny, victoi peny, potacion peny or any other except 
his said stipend 1823 BlacJtw Mag, XllI 514 That 
famed potation-shop 

I-Ience Pota'tionlst (nonce-wd), one given to 
potations, a habitual or professed drinker, 
x888 Black Adv Houseboat 251 He was a poweiful 
potationist 

Potative (p<J«*tativ), a, rare, [ad. obs. F. 
potattf, -we acl]., f. L potat-, ppl. stem of pdtdre to 
dnnk : see -ive ] Addicted to drink ; bibulous 
xyw OzcLL Rabelais II. 73 note, The potative Bishops of 
his Time 

Potato (pM^^t^), sb. Forms: a. 6 botata, 
6-7 bat(t)ata see Batata. iS. 6- potato, (6 
potaton, 6-7 potade, potatus, 6-8 patata, 6-9 
potatoe, 7 partato, potado, potafca, pottato, 
puttato, 8^ ilht, pertater). 7, 8. died, and vulg : 
see 2 d. [ad, Sp. patata, a vaiiant of Batata, oiig 
the native name m Haitian in sense i So, in 
same sense, 'S,patate, obs. It. poiata, Ger. potate,"] 
Sense I is the original ; the plant to which it is 
applied was to Geiarde, m 1597, ‘the common 
Potatoes * ; the plant in sense 3, on account of its 
general likeness to the other as producing esculent 
tubers, he called from its alleged souice * Virginia 
Potatoes and (m his Catalojgue of 1599) * Bastard 
Potatoes ' ; but when this came to be an impoitant 
object of cultivation as a food plant, it became 
‘ the potato ’ par excellence , the exotic plant and 
tuber originally so named being distinguished by 
some adjunct. In 1 7th c. instances of the word it 
IS often difficult or impossible to deteimine which 
plant is meant. 

1 , A plant, Batatas eduhs, N. 0 , Convolvulacese, 
having tuberous roots, for which it is cultivated for 
food in most tropical and subtropical regions of 
the world ; = Batata. Its native region is un- 
known, but It appears to have been seen by the 
Spaniards first in the West Indies ^*1500. Now 
distinguished as Sweet or Spanish potato (see 3 a), 
a. The tuber. 

In the i6-x7th c supposed to have aphrodisiac qualities, 
to which there are frequent references 
[xSSS Eden Decades 8a (tr Peter Martyr, 3511-16) In 
Hispaniola they dygge also, .certeyne rootes growynge of 
theim selues, whiche they caule Batatas [mdigense batatas 
appeUani\ ..They are also eaten rawe, and baue the table 
ofiawechestnuttes.biitaresumwhat sweeter ] 1565 Hawkins 
Vey Florida (Hakl, Soc ) 27 These potatoes be the most 
delicate rootes that may he eaten, and doe far cxceede our 
passeneps or carets. 1577-1876 [see Batata]. E587 Harri- 
son England n vi (1877) 1 149 Of the potato and such 
venerous roots as are brought out of Spaine, Portingale, 
and the Indies. 1596 Gd Hussomes yewell Cvb, Pare 
jour Potaton 1598 Shaks Aferry W v. v, ex Let the 
skie raine Potatoes. 1599 B Jonson Cynthia's Rev 11 1, 
*Tis your onely dish, aboue all your potato's or oyster-pies 
in the world a x6^ Sir W Monsok Naval Tracis iv 
(1704) 452/1 The Potatoes make a delicate kind of Dnnk, 
both pleasant and wholsome 1660 P Brooke tr, Le Blands 
Trav, 183 Throughout the whole Island iheie growes a root 
they call Igname, or Patata, from whence the invention 
was brought to Spam 1689 H Pitman Relation Gt,Sujf, 
etc. 29 Of eatable Roots [in Providence Island, Bahamas] 
there is Partatoes, Yams, Edders, &c 1750 G. Hughes 
hadoes 228 The West Indian Potatoes have all a sweetish taste, 
b. The plant (See Batata, quots. 1613-1866.) 
1597 Gerakde Herbal ii cccxxxiv. 780 Of Potatoes This 
plant . IS generally of \ s called Potatus or Potatoes It hath 
long rough flexible branches trailmg ypon the ground, 
like vnto Pompions Clusius calleth it Battata, Camotes, 
Amotes,and Ignanes* in English Potatoes, Potatus,and Po- 
tades x68x Chr JeaffresonZ^/,^ Si, Kttts in 

Yng Squire siih Cent (1878) I 280 It [hurricane] broke Md 
twisted my sugar-canes, rooted up my Cassava, and washed 
the graine and new-planted puttaioes. 17x2 E Cooke 
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S, Sea 203 Theienie Patata’sof foui oi fiveseveialColouis 
W07, X77S [see 3 a] 1756 P Browne Jamcata 154 Ihe 
rotatoe and Potatoeoshp Bolh these plants are now culti- 
vated all over America, and supply the Negioes and pooiei 
sort of people with a great part of their food 

2 The plant Solanum itibeyoswitj a native of the 
Pacific slopes of South Ameiica, introduced into 
Europe late in the i6th century, and now widely 
cultivated for its faiinaceous tubers • see b. 

Described in 1553, under the name ^apas. in the Crontcet 
de Peru of Piedro Cieza, cap xl, p 5 Introduced into 
Spain, It H said, from Quito, soon aflei 1580, and thence, 
C158S, into Italy, in 1387 grown at Mons in Hainault, 
whence in 1588 two tubers weie obtained and grown by the 
botanist Clusius, Keeper of the Botanical Garden to Maxi- 
milian 11 ; described oy him as Papas Perttanvm Soon 
grown in other botanic gardens, as at Bieslau in 1300 The 
plant may have been brought independently to England 
where Gerarde had it growing in 1396 , but he was in enor 
in his statement that he obtained it from Viigima (whence 
the erroneous name Virstma Poiaioes^ long kept up by 
English writers) ; for the plant is not a native of Virginia, 
and was not cultivated there in iGth c. In 1603 its intro 
duction into Ireland was attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh 
‘after his return from Virginia ’ {where he nevei was); but 
no contemporaiy statement associating Raleigh's name with 
th^otato has been found See Biushfield Raleghana n, 
in Trans Devonsh Assoc 1898, XXX 138-197 , B Daydon 
Jackson in Gardeners^ Chroiu 1900, XXVII 161, 178. 

*^97 OrstA-RXfR Herbal n cccxxxv 781 Of Potatoes of Vir- 
ginia. . Virginia Potatoes hath many hollowe flexible 
branches, ti ailing vppon the grounde, thiee square, vneuen, 
knotted or kneed in sundry places The loote is thicke, fat, 
and tuberous; not much differing either in shape, colour or 
taste from the common Potatoes, sauing that the lootes 
hei eof are some of them round as a ball, some ouall or egge 
fashion , which knohbie rootes ate fastened vnto the stalkes 
with an inflnite number of thi cddie stnngs Ibtd, 782 Because 
It hath not onely the shape and propoition of Potatoes, but 
also the pleasant taste and vertiies of the same, we may call 
it in English Potatoes of America, or Virginia {ed 1633 
adds Bauhinc hath lefeired it to the Nightshades, and 
cnlleth it Solamnu tuberosum Escideninm], 1599 (^sARosi 
Caialofftts 13 Pap us orhiculaUts, Bastard Potatoes P 
HispanorwHi Spanish Potatoes [Catal 1596 Ca/i had 
only the Latin names]. 1629 Parkinson Paradtsns 5x6 
Potatoes of Virginia, which some foolishly call the Apples 
of youth , . the flowers somewhat like the flower of Tobacco 
for the forme . small round fruit, as bigge as a Damson or 
Bulleis, greene at the first,, like vnto Nightshade. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Potatoes^ a sort of fruit, coming originally 
from the West Indies, but now common in English Gardens, 
whose Root is of great vertue, to comfort and strengthen the 
Body zra7 Mortimer Hush (1708) 469 Potatoes are planted 
m seveial parts of our Countiy, being easily encreased by 
cutting the Roots into seveim pieces, each piece growing 
as well as the whole Root. X783 Martvn Rousseau*s Bot, 
XVI (1794) 201 Potato IS of this genus [Solanum], as you 
Will be convinced, if you compare the structure of the flower 
with that of the other species. 183a Veg Snbst Pood 128 
The potato is found wild in seveiol parts of America, among 
others in Chili and Peru 1875 W. M^’Ilwraitii Guide 
Wigirtonshtre 10 In 1728 Marshal Stair introduced the cul- 
tuie of the potatoe into Wigtownshire. 

b. The tuber or underground stem of this plant, 
of roundish or oblong shape j now a well-known 
article of food in most temperate climates. 

1663 in ymU Bk. of R(^al Sor, (MS.) 25 Mar.^^^A Pro- 
position to plant Potatoes through all the parts of England 
and the benefit therof in times of scarcity of Food their 
usefulness for meat and bread. 1664 J Forstkr {title) 
Englands Happiness Increased, or a Sure andEasie Remedy 
agmnst all succeeding Dear Years, by a Plantation of the 
Roots called Potatoes, 1664 Evelyn KaL Hart Nov 78 
Take up your Potatos for winter spending, there will enough 
i emam for stock, though never so exactly gather’d a 1687 
Pi TTY Pol* Ai tih 11. (1690) 42 Ireland being under peopled 
the gtound yielding excellent Roots (and particularly that 
bread like Root Potatoes), 1693 T^ntl Bk of Royal Soc* 
(MS ) 6 Dec , Dr, Sloan related that the Irish Potatoes were 
first brought from Virginia, and that they weie the chief 
subsistence of the Spanish Slaves in the mines in Peru and 
elsewhere. 2693 Ibid. 13 Dea, The President [Lord Soutli- 
well] related that his grandfather brought Potatoes into 
Ireland, who had them from Sir Walter Kauleigh after his 
return from Virginia *714 Gay ShePh* Week Monday 84 
Of Irish swains potatoe is the cheer. 1778 G. White Nat 
Hist Selborne xxxvu, Potatoes have prevailed m this little 
district, within these twenty years only. 2780 A Young 
Tour M, 1 . 18 The apple potatoe is liked best, because they 
last till the new ones come in, 1791 — Trav Prance 330 
As to potatoes, it would be idle to consider them in the 
same view as an article of human food, which ninety-nine 
hundredths of the human species will not touch. x8ao 
Shelley CBd. Tyr* i. 24 Ye who grub With filthy snouts 
my red potatoes up 283* Peg, Subst Pood 132 Potatoes., 
yield a spirit of a very pure quality They are ,, cheaper 
than Wley from wnich to extract alcohol. 28^ Ruskin 
Q* if Air % 76 In the potato, we have the scarcely innocent 
underground stem of one of a tribe set aside for evil 2903 
Joyce Soc* Hist A tie. /ret II. 497 In my grandfather^ 
house a big dish of laughing potatoes was always laid aside 
for wandering beggars. 

o. Potatoes and foint . see Point C. 7. 

*825 J, Neal Bro, fonathan. I. 73 The potatoes and 
point of an Irish peasant. 1831, 2897 [see Point C 7], 
d. Dialectal and vulgar alterations of the name, 
y 2788 E. PicjcEN Poems Gloss., TawtzeSf potatoes 
1803 O M’Indob Million of Potatoes Poems (1805) 145 It's 
lang eie I the taties need. 2809 T. Donaldson Poems 19 
’ Tatoes travel slawly down The throat, 2813 Sporting Mag 
XLV 2 A piece of taters or a few turnips. 1833 Marryat 
P* Simple XIV, Officers who boil their 'tators in a cabbage- 
net hanging in the ship’s coppers 2848 Thackeray Bk 
Snobs xiv, Baked 'taturs 2884 Gd Words May 333/a The 
other man. phed a vigorous trade in taters and Jrotters. 

S, [Pratie is characteristic Anglo-Insh , the Irish name is, 
in Munster, m Utathtpr/afay plprai^tpreatofid/ie*] 
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18*9 J WrisoN Noct Ambr 11835) H 28B English- 
men feeding on loast-beef or Iiishmen on ‘wetuiis’ and 
praes . 2832-53 WJastle-Binkie (Scot Songs) Ser i, 21 

When evening sets in Paddy puts on the pot, To boil the 
dear praties and serve them up hot 1833 Marryat P* Simple 
XU, You must do something to get your own dinner , there's 
not praties enow for the whole of ye x8^ M Arnold CuU 
(1882) 74 When all the praties were black m Ireland, 
why didn t the pnests say the hocus-pocus ovei them ’ x8^ 
CUDWORTH Yorksh* Dial Sketches 121 (E.D D ) Peehng 
sum porates 

3 . With distinctive words, a. Carolina^ Spanish^ 
Sweet potato « sense i. b. Civilian p , tnsh p. 
(now U S.), White p. (U 8.)== sense 2 c Vir- 
ginia (^an) potato, {a) = sense 2 , (^) sa sense i. 

n X 599 a] 2629 Parkinson Paradisus 517 Batiaias 
Hi^panormn^ Spanish Potatoes Ihtd* 518 The Spanish 
Potato's are roasted vnder the embers put into sacke with 
a little sugar, or without, and 1$ delicate to be eaten 1634 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt* Rater Kent X2 The Spanish po- 
tato he holds as a hable 2707 Sloanp Jamaica I Pref , 
The Spanish Patata, eaten commonly in Jamaica, is a true 
Convolvulus, 2775 Romans Plonda 84 They cultivate . 
the esculent Convolvulus, {vulgd) sweet potatoes 1856 
Emerson Traits, Pby* Bug Wks.(Boha) II laShMed 
like a Carolina potato 2884 Century Mag Jan 442/1 The 
sweet potato is yet known in the market as the ‘ (Jarolina '. 

"b. 1664 J Forster Eng Happiness /net . 2 The fourth 
sort .aie the Irish Potatoes, being little different from those 
of Virginia, save only in the Colour of the Flower and 
time of flowering X&3 [see 2 b] 28x9 Warden United 
States n 213 Of esculent plants there are, in the Eastern 
parts, the sweet potatoe, red and white j the common, or 
Irish potatoe, which is in general use 2870 Yeats Nat 
Hist Comm 4 The CSuhan potato has piovided food for 
many millions of people 2901 Boston Mm n fntl 8/1 Irish 
potatoes, aie called Irish from the Iiish, who came in 1710, 
settled Londonderry: N H , and were required to pay quit 
rent to the amount of a peck of potatoes ^The white potato, 
called Irish,., did not become general until after 1800 
0 (tf) 1597 Gerarde [see 2 a] 2629 Parkinson 

Paradisus 317 (No ) 3 Papas seuBaitatas Virginianommi, 
Virginia Potatoes /bid, 518 The Virginia Potato’s being 
dressed after all these waies maketh almost as delicate 
meate as the former. 2725 J Petiver m Phil Trans 
XXIX 272 Virginia Potatoes. .We are obliged to Caspar 
Bauhine for a most accurate Figure of this . Root. It was 
fiist cultivated in Ireland^and now about London, and in 
many Counties of Great Britain. ( 3 ) 1731 Catesby Nat 
Hist Carolina (1754) II. 60 The Virgiman Potato Con- 
volvulus ladice tuberosa esculenta. 1730 Mortimer in Phil 
Trans XXXXX 238 The Virginian Potato The Roots 
of these Plants are the principal Subsistance of the gi eater 
Part of Africa, and the southern Parts of Asia, as well as 
most of the People, both black and white, in the Colonies in 
America. 

4 . Applied, with defining word, to various plants 
having tubers ortubeious roots, mostly edible. 

Canada potato^ potato of Canada, Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, Afe/wnMw , Creepotato (Z 7 . 9 .), Indian 

or Prairie Turnip, Psoralea esculenta, N 0 Degumiitossn 
Hog's potato, the Death's Quamash of California, Zyga- 
denus venenosus, N.O Melanthacea (Miller Plant-names); 
Indian potato, {a) the genus Dioscorea or yams; (b) 
the American ground-nut, ^tos tuberosa , (c) the American 
genus CalocJmius, N.O Lthaceee, Jerusalem potato 
{dial ), the same as Jerusalem Artichoke , Native potato, 
ofN S V/t:\^’^,Marsdeniamrtdtflera(pl^exPlant^named^; 
of Tasmania, an orchid, Gastrt^ia ^esamotdes, Seaside 
potato, /pomaea biloha {Pes-caprae\ N O Comolvulaceae, 
a tropical creeping shore-plant of both hemispheres ; Te 
linga potato, Amoiphophallns campanvlaius, N.O 
/I cultivated in India for its esculent tubers, Wild 
potato, (a) Convolvulus panduraius; (^) of Jamaica, /po 
mmafasiigiata 

2629 Parkinson Paradisus 517 (No) 4 Baiiaias de 
Canada, Potatoes of ^Canada, or Artichokes of lerusalem 
2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Jerusalem Artichokes, a Plant so 
called, but more truly Battatas [2706 (ed. Kersey), Potatoes] 
of Canada, because they came from (ilanada x866 /reus 
Bot , Potato, Canada, HehanUius tuberosus, 1884 Miller 
Plani-n,, Potato, *Hog*s, Zygadenus venenosus 2760 J. 
iMclntiod Bot* App. 323 Potatoe, ^Indian, Dioscorea. 
2834 Ross VanDiemen's Land Ann 231 [It] produces bulb 
tubers growing one out of another, of the size, and nearly 
the form, of kidney potatoes ..These roots are loasted and 
eaten by the aborigines; m taste they resemble beet-root, 
and are sometimes called in the colony ^native potatoes. 
2857 F R. Nixon Cruise of Beacon 27 Gasirodia sesamoides, 
the native potato, so called by the colonists 

5 . a In vanous colloq. phrases, a type of what 
IS insignificant or of little value, esp. in sma/l 
potatoes (ong, U.S*), 'no great things’, said also of 
persons Also attnb* = petty, mean, insignificant. 

2757 Smollett Reprisal 1. 11 , 1 don’t value Monsieur de 
Champignon a rotten potatoe. 2797 Coleridge Lett 1 . 224 
The I^ndon liteiati appear to me to be very much like little 
tatoes, that is no great things. 28*3 Byron Juan vn. iv, 
ho knew this life was not woith a potato JB^^ Ne 70 
York Herald 13 Dec. (Bartlett), Small potato politicians 
and pettifogging lawyers. 2855 Haliburton Nat 4- Him 
Nat I 63 Iti small potatoes for a man of-war to be hunting 

S )or game like us, 1884 Sala in Daily Tel 20 July. 

ananas and oranges are reckoned ‘very small potatoes’ 
indeed, you may have them for the asking. 2885 Harpers 
Mag Mar 647/1 The Fouith Estate .thinks no small pota- 
toes of itself, 

b. Humorously apphed to a person, 
x8iS Byron Let to Moore 8 Mar , How could you be 
such a potato? 1845 Punch'S\\\ 284/2 That fire-eating 
Milesian, that very hot potato, Mr H Grattan x868 
BRtBRLEY.^«<f Window Hallw 26 ‘ You are Sam o’ Ducky’s' 

, ,* Th’ same owd porrito said Sam 
o. The potato : the (very, real, or proper) thing, 
what is corrector excellent, slang, Cf. Cheese sh,^ 
28sa Blaekw. Mag, XI. 370 The Bishop's first two volumes 
sue not quite the potato. 2837 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 


Pief 31 Lairy is quite Hhe potato 1B80R, M. Jephson 
Pink Weddmg wiv, I am convinced he is afiist-iate one 
—quite the clean potato, in fact 

6 attnb. and Coinb (almost all in sense 2) ; a. 
simple attrib., as potaio-bing (Biua sb'^), -bowl, 
-crop, -fie/df fork, -garden, -gratp, -ground, -leaf, 
-merchant, -plant, -nddle, -sack, -shoot, -stem, 
-tuber', in names of thmgs made of or from potatoes, 
or of which the pnncipal ingredient is the potato, as 
potato-brandy, -Jdour, -ivory, -pasty, -pudding,-soup, 
-starch, -stigar, -yeast* b. objective and obj gen , 
as potato-assorier, -cutter, -digger, -digging, 
-gatherer, -grower, -lifter, -masher, -peeler, -peeling, 
-picker, -picking, -planter, -raiser, -roaster, -sepa- 
rator, -smasher, -washer (applied to persons and 
to tools) 

2875 Knight Did Mech , *Poiato assorier, a rolling 
■screen with open meshes to allow small potatoes to be sorted 
fiom the larger merchantable onea 1786 Burns Brigs of 
Ayr 27 ‘‘Potatoe-biDgs are snugged up frae skaitb, 2892 
El Rowe Chip-carving{ySiiti^s^ Numerous objects which 
may thus be decorated at a small cost, book-coveis, blotters, 
bread-platters, ‘’^potato-bowls, &c. 2840 Hood up Rhine 
197 Mr Kraus found their ’■‘potato-brandy so poisonous 
x6^ J, Forster Eng Happiness Incr 9 How to make 
“Potato Cheescakes 1799 J. Robertson Agrtc Perth 249 
When the ■*'potatoe-crop is removed. Note, Potato crop is 
an absurd expiession, hut we must use it foi want of one 
which is more proper. 2845 Florist's Jml, 245 The disease 
unfortunately so very general in the potato ciop 1875 
Knight Diet* Meek, ^Potato digger,, an implement for 
digging potatoes from the row or hills a 1887 J^rrERiES 
in Besant Eulogy v (1888) 136 Let him pass to his 
‘’■potato-digging 2822 J Wilson Scot Life, "Moss-side 36 
The *pota toe-field beyond the biae 1830 Encycl Bni 
(ed 7) II 355/z A machine for gnnding "“Potato flour. 
2839 Mag Dorn Econ, IV. 88 The bread made of potato 
floui is nutritious, wholesome, and delicate 2778 Pen- 
nant Tour Wales (1883) I _s2 Every Cottager has his 
’’■potatoe gaiden , a conveniency unknown fifty years 
ago 1844 H Stephens Bk Farm III 1125 There are 
two modes of lifting potatoes, namely, with the plough, and 
with the *'potato-graip 1753 W, Stewart in Scots Mag 
Mar. 134/1 The pannel was walking from his ’’potatoe- 
ground 1837 Fleimsh Husb 47 in Lihr Usef Knowl * 
/lusb III, A practice of sowing hemp in a bordei all lound 
a garden or potato-ground 2883 Casults Fain Mag Aug 
574/2 *Potato-ivory . of creamy whiteness is now made 
from good potatoes washed in dilute sulphuiic acid, then 
boilecT m the same solution until they become solid and 
dense. 2858 Simmonds Ditt, Tiade, *Potaio 4 fter, a 
prong; also a kind of digging machine 2664 J Forster 
Eng /lappiness /ncr. 6 You must take as much Wheat 
or Barley Flower as your half Bushel of ^Potato Meal 
weighs 2858 Simmonds Did Trade, ^Potaio-pasty, a 
pasty made of potatoes and flour 2896 Daily News 
7 Api, 3/7 Yesterday’s exhibition was enlivened by com- 
petitions m ’^potato-peeling, boot-blacking, cookery, and 
1 ecitation 28^2 Pall Meal G. 29 Oct 6/3 In the Long 
Sutton District the ’’potato-pickers have struck woik for 
an increase of pay, 1772 Panton in uP/«/ TVww, LXIII. 
I So The -“potaloe plant has not been cultivated in any great 
quantities heie [Anglesey] until of late years 2857 Gray 
First Less* Bot, (i866) 43 The subterranean growth of a 
Potato^lant. 1966 Museum Rust VI 396 Mashed with 
a trencher; as for a ’'potatoe pudding, 2844 H Stephens 
Bb Parm III 1125 ’’potato-riddle is made of wire, 
285a SrMMOMDs Did Trade, *Potaia-roaster, a tin machine 
earned about by an itinerant vender, who sells hot baked 
potatoes 1875 knight Diet* Mech , ^Potato-separator, an 
implement used for the purpose of sorting the tubers to size 
2844 H. Stephens Bk Farm II 690 *1116 ’’potato-shoots . 
are fed by the matter lodged in the tuber from which the 
shoots proceed 1858 Simmonds Did Trade, ^Potato- 
smasher, a cook’s wooden utensil for mashing potatoes for 
the table 2906 Maan Mag July 67s *Potato.soup,, pea- 
soup, or even chestnut-soup for the fruitarian 2832 
Eniyd Bni, (ed 7) IV. 300/1 We have been assured, that 

Indian arrowroot is nothing else than ’’potato starch mixed 
with a little gum tragacanth. 2854 Pereirds Polarized 
Light (ed. 2) 254 In all the starches which I have yet 
examined, “viz., tous les mois, potato-starch, West Indian 
arrowroot, sago-meal [etc ] 2844 H Stephens Bk* Farm 
III. 1127 The reason why the ’’potato-stems are thus removed, 
288aOGiLViE(Annandale),'''’i“(?/«^o-s^«^ 2844 H Stephens 
Bk Farm III 780 The Heaitand Dart moth.. also attack 
the ’’potato-tuber x8oo Naval Chron, III. 364 Method of 
making ’’potatoe yeast. 

7 Special combinations ; potato-apple, the small 
fruit or berry of the potato-plant; pcfcato-ball, 
la) =. ptatihctiph (Funk 1895) ; (Q pi., m Ceokery, 
mashed potatoes made into balls with milk and 
butter, and fried; potato-bean: see quot. ; 
potato-beetle \ a wooden beetle or pestle for mash- 
ing potatoes; potato-beetle 2, (tf) the Comrado 
I Beetle, JDoryphora deceml%neata\ \p) the Tnree- 
I lined Leaf Beetle, Lema irUineata, or its larva 
I (Funks Stand. Diet. 1895) J potato blight * 
potato disease ; potato-bogle Sc., a scarecrow m 
a potato-field; potato-boic, slcmg, the month: 
cf. pofato-jaw, -trap-, potato-bread, a bread made 
partly of the prepared flour of potatoes ; potato- 
bug ^potato-beetle^ (Webster 1890 ) ; potato-cake, 
a small cake made of potatoes and flour ; potato 
onrl, a disease of potatoes in which the leaves 
and young stems curl and wither, caused by 
a fungus, Veriictlhum afroalbum : see CtfBli sb. 4 ; 
potato disease, a very destructive disease of 
potatoes, caused by a parasitic fungus, Phyto- 
phthora tnfesfans, which attacks the leaves, stems, 
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and tubers; also called fottUo blight^ murrain^ 
rot ^ potato-eel, a mmnte threadworm found m j 
potatoes {fimt. Bid. 1890) ; potato-eye, a bud of 
the potato-tuber : see Eye sb^ 10 a ; potato fem, 
an Australian fem {Maraiiia fraxined)^ a^o called j 
Hohseshob fem, a large part of which is edible; 
f potato finger, with reference to the supposed 
aphrodisiac quality of the sweet potato , potato- 
fly, one of the various blister beetles of the genus 
Lyita^ which aie mjunous to potato-plants in U S 
and Canada (Mayne 1858), potato fungus . see 
potato disease ; potato grant : see quot ; potato- 
headed fl., thick-headed, dull, stupid; potato 
hook_, an implement with bent tines for digging up 
potatoes (Knight Did.Mech 1875); potato-3 aw, 
slangs the month ; potato-loaf, a loaf of potato- 
hiead\ potato-mill, a mill for grmdmg potatoes 
to flour, potato mould, potato murrain 
disease, potato-nose, a nose like a potato, a bottle- 
nose , potato oat, a variety of the oat ; potato oil, 
an amyl alcohol derived firom potato spirit ; potato 
onion: see Onioh 2 ; potato pen, a compartment 
on a ship’s deck for keeping vegetables fresh 
during a voyage (Cent. Did. 1890); potato pie, I 
(41) a pie made with potatoes, contaming meat, 
onions, eta ; (^) ^potato pit, potato pit, a shallow 
pit, usually coveied with a mound of straw and 
earth, in which potatoes are stored in winter; 
potato race, a lace or competitive game decided by 
the skill and speed with which potatoes are picked 
up, passed on, etc.; potato rot « potato disease, 
potato scab, a brown patch on the skin of the 
potato, caused by a fungus, or by some irntant 
substance m the soil (Ogilvie 1882), potato- 
scoop, (a) a tool for cuttmg pieces of potatoes 
with ‘eyes’, suitable for planting; (^) a shovel for 
lifting potatoes, grated to allow loose earth to fall 
through (Knight Did. Meek. 1875), potato-shop, 
a shop where fried or chip potatoes are sold; 
potato-sick a., of land, exhausted by successive 
crops of potatoes ; potato-spirit, alcohol distilled 
from potatoes; also called potato brandy or 
wkishy\ potato-spraying, the spraying of potato 
plants with some preventive against disease or 
insecls; potato-stalk weevil, potato weevil, 
see quot. , potato-stone . see quot 1859 ; potato- 
trap, slang, the month; potato-tree, a small tree, 
Solanum crispum, potato vine, (a) the haulm 
or straw of the potato; (S) Ipomcea pandurata 
(Miller Plant-names')*, potato-woman, a woman 
employed in gathering potatoes lu the field; potato- 
worm {US ), the larva of a sphinx or hawk-moth, 
Macrostla quinqnemaculata (Webster 1890). 

1846 J Baxteh Libr Pracf Agnc (ed 4) 11 p v. We 
are ourselves curious in the fabrication of a salad, but have 
never yet screwed up our courage to plunge a neen ^potato* 
apple into the howl 1878 tr Ziemssews Cycl Med, 

X V II 690 A girl of fourteen died from eating green potato- 
apples. 180s R W. Dicksoh Pract Agncril, 628 The 
dark brown-coloured excrescence that grows to the she of 
a large horse-bean on the haulm or straw of the potatoe . 
termed m some places the *potatoe hean. i8ai Galt AyrsL 
Legatees Let. xxvi (1850} 261 A ^potatoe-beetle is not to he 
had within the four walls of London 1879 H. Gborgi: 
Pr(gr 4- Pov il 11, (18B1) no When the ^potato hlight came, 
they dira by thousands x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxi, To be 
hung up between heaven and earth, like an auld ^potato- 
bogle. x886 Stevbnsom Kidnapped xxvi, As if ye had stolen 
the coat from a potato-bogle, 1766 Museum Ritsf VI 396 
He told me,it was ^potatoe bread 1831 Rttcycl Brti {ed 7) 
IV, 209/2 Potato bread. x868 Rd, IT, S Commss, Agnc 
10 The ravages,, of the *potato-bug 1884 Chesh Gloss. 
*Pdaio caJke, a tea cake made of mashed potatoes and 
flour in equal parts, 1893 Couch Deled Duchy 26 Drinking 
cider and eating potato-cake, 1887 Ntcholsods Did Card 
III 20 Va The means employed to limit the spread of 
Potato Rot are equally applicable against ♦Potato Curl 
1845 Clough Lei m Poems f Pr, Rem (1869) I 104 
"‘Potato disease, and abolition of com laws xB^o Lowell 
Study Wind (z886} 133 He is equally at home with the 
potato-disease 1766 Complete Fanner s.v Potatoe, The 
♦potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are placed upon this 
dung, and this trench is filled up with the mould. i88x 
F M Bmley Fern Wartd A ustr Fem x6o6 

Shaks Tr 4* Cr \ 11 $6 How the diuell Luxury with 
his fat nimpe and ^potato finger, tickles these together 
x8s7 Henfrey Rot § 637 The common mould of paste, 
the green mould of cheese . The ♦Potato fungus. x86o 
Bartlett Did Amer (ed 3), ^Potato Grant, a patch of 
land for growing vegetables formerly granted by the oivner 
to each of his slaves (West Indies), 183a G C Lewis 
Lett, (1870) 22 The ♦potato-headed jury 1791 Mme. 
D'Aeblay Diary 4 June, * Hold you your *potato-jaw, my 
dear', cned the Duka [of Clarence], patting her [Mrs 
Schwellenberg] 1821 Encycl Bnt (ed 7) IV. 302/e The 
same price is taken for a ♦potato loaf x8ia Sir J Sinclair 
?ysi Him, Scot i 239 It resembles a ♦potatoe mill x866 
Treas, Rot 1069/2 This *potato-murrainappears to be due 
to the presence of a fungus, Boirytis (or Peronojpora) 
infesimts x88x Miss Braddon Asph, 1 110 You wouldn’t 
love a man with a ♦potato-nose or a pimply complexion, 
perfect creature in the universe 
1808 W Marshall I 78 The ‘♦potatoe oat’, —a truly 
accidental vanety,— being of later discovery 1829 Glovers 
Det ^ 1, 198 The American, or potatoe oat, has been 


found to pioduce from, seventy to eighty four bushels per 
acre, xggg B, Jonson Ev Man out of Sum ii 1, Feeding 
on larks, spiurovn,. ♦potatoe pies, and such good unctuous 
meats 1646 j. Hall Poems, To Yng, Authour, Then hast 
thy finger in Potato pies xSoy Complete Farmer 11 s. v.. 
But the best way of storing the roots is in what are called 
potatoe-pies. 1828 Ciaven Gloss, (ed 2), Potatoe-pie, a small 
hillock of potatoes covered with straw, sods, and eaith, to 
protect them from frost during the winter season iMo 
Baring Gould Mehalah xi, She found the parson m his 
garden .making a potatoe pie for the winter 1858 Penny 
Cycl, 2nd Suppl 530/1 The distress occasioned by the 
♦potato lot and bad harvests. 1885 Twies (weekly ed) 
IX Sept 9/1 The ‘ potato-rot’ made a clean sweep of their 
little patches 18^ Ewycl, Sni (ed 7) II. 355/2 ♦Potato- 
Scoop. 1844 J T Hewlett Parsons if W vi, In London 
at a ♦potato-shop 1882 Garden 11 Mai. 164/3 ^he chances 
are it [the ground] is ♦Potatoe-sick 1883 R. Haldane 
Wbrhshcp Receipts Ser tr 12/2 ♦Potato spint is made 
chiefly tn Germany. 1884 St Jamed Gaz 19 Dec. 4/1 
Dnnkmg Hamburg sherry, potato-spirit and other such 
poison. X902 Daily Chron 15 Apr 8/4 The experiments m 
♦potato-spraying were continued with satisfactory results 
1B87 Sicholsods Did Gard, HI. 209/1 Still another 
American beetle that injures Potato crops is the ♦Potato- 
stalk Weevil {Boi idius innoiatus) 1839 Page Sandbk 
Geol, Teims 301 Potato-stones, aquarryman’s term for the 
geodes of the mineralogist , rounded irregular concretions 
of vanous composition 189s J W, Anderson Prosp^^^^ 
Handbk (ed. 6) 97 Heliotrope , firestone and quartz cat’s 
eye, potato-stone, &c. 1783 Grose Diet Fulg T. s.v. Red 
rag. Shut your ♦potatoe trap. x86o Thackeray Round, 
Papers iv, Aud now Tom delivered a rattling clinker upon 
the Benicia Boy’s potato-trap 1899 Morrow Bohem Paris 
30 The firnit- and *potato-women came after, and then the 
chair-menders 

Hence Fota'to v, tians,, to plant or crop with 
potatoes, Potatoey a, m^ice-wd , of the nature 
of a potato ; Pota’toless a , without potatoes. 

1844 Jrnl R, Agnc Soc V 1, 66 The land is potatoed 
the following year 1883 Hertfordsh Mercmy 21 July 
4/3 The plan of perpetually potatoing the land x855 
Reader 29 July 119/2 As potatoey as the peach ovei the 
way 1807 Syd, Smith Plymlefs Lett iv 30 Do you think 
that satisfaction and disaffection do not tiavel down from 
Lord Fingal to the most potatoeless Catholic in Ireland ? 
X843 Darwin Voy Sat, xv. 324 Eating oui potatoe-less 
hreakfest 

Potator (ptftfl’tei), rare, [a.L.^^/fi^a?^ageiit-n. 
from pdt&re to dnnk • see -OB.] A drinker, toper 
(Xx66o Coniemp, Stsi, Irel (Ir Archseol Soc) 1 . 173 An 
exceedmge good potato! in any liquor you please 1834 
Southey Doctor xliv, II 106 Barnabee, the illustrious 
potator, saw there the most unbecoming sight. 

Potato-ring. A recent fanciml appellation 
for Lish dish-iings of the iSth c., now collected 
as objects of virtu 

The dish ring was a hoop of silver, often elahoiately 
chased, or adorned with pierced and repoussd work, used as 
a stand for a circular bowl or the like, in usee 1750-1800 
The appellation ‘ potato-ring ’ is due to the suggestion or 
unfounded notion that the hoop was used to keep together 
a heap of potatoes in the middle of the dinner-table 
1893 Times g Jane 10/4 A number of old Irish potato-rings 
—one pierced with cage-pattern— 45* per oz, xgo6 Macm 
Mag, Dec lai Two candles, m early Hanoverian candle- 
sticlb, ht up the celehiated potato-ring in the centre of 
the table. 

Pota’to-root. [f. PoirATo sb, -h Rooi j^.] 

+ 1 . A name formeily given (iz) to the tnberons 
roots of the Sweet Potato, and (b) to the tubers of 
the common potato ; also to these plants themselves. 

1592 Greene Dtsput, 17 The Apothecanes would haue 
surphahng water and Potato lootes lye dead on theyi handes 
X594 Huswifes Hattdmatde for KitcJwi 32 APotatonroote 
well pared. X397 Pi^, Pamass, v. 549 A well disposed 
minde Shall no potato rootes in poets finde x6ao Vbnner 
Via Recta vii, 137 Potato roots are of a temperate quality 
1624 Capt Smith Virginia v. 179 In this ship was brought 
[1. e to Bermuda] the first Potata roots. X633 Moufet & 
Bennbt HealiJis Impr (1746) 334 Pottato-roots are now so 
common and known amongst us, that even the Husband- 
man buys them to please his Wife 
2 . Potato root, the root of a potato-plant 
Potatory (p^a-taton), a (sb,) [ad. L. pdtd- 
tbri-us \ see Potatoe and -ort 2,] 

1 Of, pertaming to, or given to dnnkmg. 

1834 Tmt^s Mag 1. 586 I’ll tame the potatory pride of 
this proud islander. 1839 Blachw Mag XLV. 178 His 
potatory prowess puts him at the head of the poll x86o 
Mrs Byrne Undercurrents II 31 Her husband/s potatoiy 
tendencies 

2 . Fit for drinking; potable, tare, 
x827 Lytton Pelham xxxix, I helped myself to the pota- 
toiyiood with a slow dignity 
B. sb, = Deutkable sb 

1836 E, Howard R Reefer xiii, All the eatables and 
potatones were earned off 
Pot-ball see Pot sb^ 14, 

Fot-bellied (p(?*t,belid), a [Paiasynthetic f. 
next + -ID 2.] Having a pot-belly. Also transf, 
x6S7 W Coles Adam tn Eden cl 229 Given to tame 
Rabbets when they are pot-hellyed through costivenesse. 
ifa8 Phil, Trans XX 262 He would appear in all the 
Deformities that can he imagin’d, as Hunch Back’d, Pot 
Belly’d, Sharp Breasted. 18x4 Scott Wav Ixvi, A pot- 
bellied Dutch bottle of brandy. x8^ Carlyle Fredk Gt, 
IV. Ill (iBya) I 294 A gluttonous race of Jutes and Angles 
lumbering about in potbellied equanimity. 

Pot-ll)elly (p^*t|be’li). [f. Pot sb,^ + Belly 
1 . A swollen or protuberant belly, 
c X7X4 Pope, etc Mem. M, ScHbterus xi, He will find him- 
self a forked stradlmg Animal, with handy legs, a short 
neck, a dun hide, and a pot-belly x822-34 Good's Study 


Med, (ed. 4) IV. 224 It. gives that projecting rotundity to the 
abdomen which is vulgarly distinguished by the name of Pot- 
Belly X897 Allhutfs Sysi Med, III 488 Ihe pot-belly of 
rickety children is caused, .by dilatation of the bowels with 
undigested food 

2 transf A pot-bellied person. 

1871 B Taylor Faust (1875) I. v 87 The baldpate pot- 
belly I’ve noted 

Po*t-boi ler. 

1 One who boils a pot, s^ec, in Eng. Politics = 
POTWALLEB. rare 

X824 Hitchins, & Drew Cornwall I, xvii. § ly 650 The 
right of election is vested at present in all the inhabiiants 
[of Tregony] who are pot-boifers. 1826 [see Potwaller] 

2 . colloq Applied depreciatively to a work of 
liteiatnie or art executed for the purpose of * boil- 
ing the pot ’, 1 e. of gaining a livelihood : see Pot 
a wnting, picture, or other work, made 

to sell. 

1864 Sat, Rev 37 Aug 275/2 Artists and novelists of 
a certain stamp joke about ‘ pot boilers ’—the name face- 
tiously given to hasty, woithless pictuies and books, com- 
posed for the simple and sole purpose of being soldundei 
cover of a reputation 1882 J. C Morison Macaulay iv 129 
Macaulay’s contiibutions to the Edinburgh at this period 
have largely the characteristics of what are vulgaily called 
‘pot-hollers’, though they were written to kew, not his 
own but anotW man’s pot boiling 1864 H D Traill 
Coleridge iii §3 Such, was the singular and even prosaic 
origin of the ‘Ancient Manner ’ surely the most sublime 
of * pot-boilers * to he found in all literatuie, 1897 W. C 
HAZLnr Four Gen. Lit Faw, I. ni 11 242 All men who 
have to live by their labour have their pot-hoileis. 

attnb 1879 W. L Lindsay Mind Lower Anim 20 
Wnting what are vulgaily known as * pot-hoiler ' hooks 
b. A writer or artist who produces * pot-boilers’. 
1892 G, S Layard C Keene 11. 37 He never seemed to 
realize that he was anything more than a hard-working pot- 
boiler iQoo Pall Mall G 31 Aug 1/2 The joys of matri- 
mony have an odd way of turning all but the greatest into 
‘pot-boilers ’ 

3 Anthropol (See quot. 1874.) 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt iit pi Among the articles of 
daily use were many rounded pebbles, with maiks of fire 
upon them, which had probably been heated for the pur- 
pose of boiling water. Fot-boileis, as theyaie called, of 
this kind aie used by many savage peoples at the piesent 
day. 1899 J Kenworthy in Essex Nat. XI. 105 The 
large quantity of ashes and chaicoal, with calcined pebbles 
and ‘pot-boilers', at the bottom of the lake and upon the 
platform upon which the huts were built. 

So (in senses conesponding to 2) Fo*t-boil v, 
intr., to do pot-boilmg ; trans to produce for sale ; 
Fo t-boilexy a. (nonce-zvd.), of the natuie of a 
pot-boiler; Po't-boMLXig sb. and a m quot. 1775, 
in sense ‘providing for the immediate necessities 
of life ’ , cf bozl the pot , Pot sb’^ 136, 

*775 S J. Pratt Liberal 0 pm cxxii, (1783) IV 130 Send, 
I say, the i. x just for the pot-hoiling business, and who 
knows what tomorrow may bring forth, 1870 Daily Tel 10 
Feb p[x The eccentric, superficial, or ‘ pot-hoiling ‘qualities 
which degrade much of what is manufactured and sold. 
x88o Howells Undisc Country xx, I write and sell my work 
It’s what they call pot-hoiling x88x Saintsbury Dryden 
111 60 A ‘ pot-boiling * adaptation of Tioilus and Cressida 
was brought out. x888 RmER Haggard Mr, Meeson's Will 
IV, He will he paid five hundred or a thousand pounds 
apiece for his most ‘ pot-boilery ’ portraits 1891 Murray's 
Mag, Oct 550 [They] saw themselves absolutely obliged to 
‘ pothoil ’, if 1 may he pardoned the phrase, in order to live 
X903 Westm Gaz. 19 Mar 4/3 To prove that seveial 
'old masters '..are also ‘fakes’, and weie ^ot-boiled ’ in 
Montmartre. 1905 J K. Jerome in Daily Chron, 14 July 
4/4 Every hamster who accepts a hi lef is pot-boihng E vei y 
clergyman who preaches a sermon is pot-hoiling. The pot 
has got to be boiled. 

Fo’t-boTmd, a [f. Pot 1 td + Bound 
ppU a,] Said of a plant growing in a flower-pot 
when its roots All the pot and have no more room 
to expand. Also fg. 

x8to Florist Nov. 262 To preserve plants in luxuriant 
health, they should not he allowed to become pot-hound. 
1895 S R Hole Tour Amer, 100 As their roots increase 
and before they become ‘pot-bound they must have more 
room. Mod There is no doubt we are becoming pot-hound. 

Po*t-boy. [f. Pot sh,'^ i c, 2 b + Boy A 
boy or young man employed at a tavern or public 
house to serve the customers with beer, or to carry 
beer to outside customers ; & publican’s assistant 
1795 Chron, m Ann Reg 2 The orcumstance that led to 
the discovery was that of kidnapping a pot boy 185a 
Dickens Bleah Ho xi, The potboy .having lo deal with 
drunken men occasionally. 1877 Black Green Past xi. He 
rose, and the publican and the pot-hoy were astonished to 
find the difference in the appearance of this coster's face. 
Hence (nonce-wds,) Po*tboydoni, the class of 
pot-boys ; Po thoyshlp, the position of a pot-boy. 

X84Z FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 439 He, bestowed the pot- 
boyship upon the youthful Ginginbetters 1830 Kingsley 
Alt Locke xjii, It 15 a part of his game to ingratiate him- 
self with all pot-boy-dom 

t Pot- carrier. Ohs, A perversion of poiicary, 
POTHEOART • cf. POTTBR- CARRIER, POTYCARYAE 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 532 Should the learnedst 
Doctor or Pot-camer of them all tell a Country-man that 
the best way to preserve the strength and natural Virtues 
of his Hay, were to dry it in the Shade or House, he could 
not hut Laugh at their simplicity 

Potchi Fotcher, var. Poach Poacher^, esp. 
m paper-making. 
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Pot-clip, north, dial, [f Pot + Clip 1 a; 
cf. PoT-KiLP,] ‘A contrivance for suspending a pot 
or cauldron havingno * boul consisting of two iron 
rods jointed together, with hooks at the fiee ends 
to catch hold of the cars or bum of the pot. 

1459-60 Dwhatn Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 89, ij par del Pot- 
clyppez 1465 litd. 244 Item j pai de potclyps 1567 
Wills .5- Inv IT C (Suitees) I. 206 One broule Iron, vij 
Speights, iiij pair of pottchpps 1691 Ray N C Words 136 
Pot cle^s, pot-hoolss, from dip 01 clap, because they dap or 
catch hold of the pot 1825 in Brockett N C Gloss, 

Po ' t-compa nlon. [f. Pot sb. i + Companion 
sb IJ A companion m drinking, a fellow-toper. 

*549 Latimer ^rd Serm. be/ Edw, VI (Arb ) 77 Some 
sayed, he was a Samaritane, that he had a Deuyll wythm 
him, a gloser, a drmcker, a pot companion. 1636 Hey wood 
Lovds Mistr. i. Wks 1874 V 105 Apot.companion,biothei 
to the glasse, That 1 oars in’s cupps , indeede a drunken Asse. 
a X73S Arbuthnot Gulhver Eecypker^d Misc. Wks 1751 
I 8s The Grand Treasurer made him hia pot-oompanion , 
and the chief Secretai y took him into all his pleasures. x88x 
Besant & Rice Cha/L of Fleet 11 xx, He has promised his 
pot'Companions to bring home a wife 
Plence (nonc^-wds.) Fot-oompa*nlonlng ; Pot- 
oompamlonshlp. 

*549 CovERDALB, clc. Mrosnu Par EpJu Prol , Whan was 
excessyue riotous bankettyng, pottecompawnyng, and 
belychcarynge more outi agiously vsed ? x6ox Ijent PatJm. 
Heaven 167 As for your pot-compauionship, I hate it 
Fotei sb^ Obs. exc. dial. See ^so Foot sb. 
[Connected with Potb ®.] 

1 . A stick or rod for poking, thrusting, or stirring, 
fa. Ill ME. plouk-pQte^ perh. the same as 

plough-hat (Plottgii sbS 8) or Plough-stapit 

But the various leadings, and the frequent variant j^loitgh- 
footi leave the meaning doubtful, 

1362 Langl P pi h. VII 96 Mi plouh-pote plow- 
bat] schal be my pyk, and posshen atte [vr. putte at Jje] 
Rootes, And heipe my coltre to kerue, and close jpa vorwes 
[1377 B. VI 10s My plow-fote [2 MSS. plow-pote] shal be 
my pyk-staf, and picche atwo |)e rotes] 

1 ), A poker. 

1703 Thoresby Let. to Re^ 334 Potif 'a flre.poil^ an 
iron to stir up the fire with. x8o8-<a5 Jamieson, Pout/poiU 
a poker. x8a8 in Cretoen Gloss 1864 Preston Foetm (W 
Vorksh.) zo (E.D.I) ) An walked as stiff As if he'd swollud 
V poyt. x888 SheJ/eld Gloss , Add., Pole, a poker for a fire. 

0 . ‘ A broad piece of wood used by thatchers to 
open the old tliatch and thrust in the new straw. 
Oxon.’ (Halllwell). 

2 . A kick or push with the foot. 

IM3 in Em^ Dial Diet, from Cumberland and Lancash. 
to Someiset, Devon, and Cornw. 

3 * Comb. fPote-stiok (in 4 pootaiikke), ?a 
stick for stirring. But cf. Potstiok. 
c X350 Homtnale Gall.-Augl (E E T.S ) s** Morter pit 
et vmndiloun^ Morter pestelle and pootstikke. 
f Pote, sb^t. Obs. rare'^\ [a. MDu. p 6 to^ Du. 
pot • see Paw.] A paw. 

xaSx Caxton Godeffiroy xx3 The beeste.. embraced bym 
with hib potes, or feet to fore, 
t PotG, nonce^wd [ad L. psttes.] Drink. 
X694 Motteux Rabelais v. 253 Our means of Life are 
Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. 


Pot 6, V. Now dial. Forms: i potlan, 3-5 
pote(n, 4 pot, 5-- pote, (6 poote, poat , 9 dial. 
poat, poot, pooat, poit(e, poyt). [OE. potian^ 
of uncertain etymology.] 

1 . trans. To push, thrust. 

xooo ^LFRic Horn. L 522 Fearra xelican..hi, mid leafe 
baere ealdan sc, heoia fynd mid horneUcbamUceie mihtepote- 
don a X023 WuLVSTAN Horn, 235 J?a deoflu hy potedon and 
b^detton ba earman sawle andheton hy ut faran ral^eof bam 
lichaman C1330 Bkunnb Chron. Wace (Rolls) B801 
[pey] left bat pottyng many on, git surede bey nought pe 
leste ston. 1340 Ayenb. 135 Wone is of be zope milde, obren 
to herie and pi aysy, and poten him uorb an worb&szpq. X382 
Wvewp MarM v, xo He preide hym myche, that fie shulde 
nut put [v,r poten] hym out of the cuntreie X43j3 Misyn 
Fite of Love 93 Euerfabtynge potand behynde, m temporall 
solas & bodily lufe ba seyke to doryseb. c 1483 Digby Mysi 
(x88a) 111 606 A ! how pynsynesse potyt me to oppre&se, that 
1 haue synnyd on cueryayde. 1530 Palsgr 663/x, I poote, 
*775 Ash, Pote ir.t a local word), to push, 

D. tsp, (tram mdtntr.) To push with the foot, 
to kick ; also said of a horse pawing:, 

axsoo Soug agsi. K <f A Imatgne vu in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) jx A 1 he shulde quite here twelfmoneth scot, 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot To heipe Wyndcsore. 
1674 Ray it. C Words 37 To Pole the Clothes off; to kick 
all off; to push or put out xBa8 Craven Gloss, (ed. a), 
Pete, Patti, to push or kick with the feet. 2879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v, *Tbem lads ban poted 
these sheets through a'ready.’ X883 Httddersf, Gloss. 5. v , 
One boy poits another out of bed... ^ She were liggin on her 
rig a poitin ' 1884 CkesUire Gloss, s, v., He potes aw th' 
clooas off him i’ bed 

2 . tram. To poke with a stick or the like; esp, 
to poke or stir (the fire). 

X700 S. Bowdich in Phil Treats. XXVHI. 266 She,. 
beg*d he would not poot her too hard (as she express'd it) 
X828 in Craven Gloss. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 
1876 WMltiy Gloss., Pooat, to poke or probe into a hole. 
'He now gans pooating with a stick'. 2887 Holdemess 
Gloss,, Pooat, to poke about. 1890 Gleucestersh. Gloss, s. v., 
Pote the fire 

f 3 , To crimp or form folds m (linen) with a 
poting-stick ; » Poke v 1 3. Obs. 

16x4 Sylvester BethuheCs Rescue v. 215 See, how bee 
poats, paints, fhzzles, fashions him. 


4 . In other dial, uses ’ see Dial. Diet. 
Heifce Po'ted ppl a,, enmped ; Po’ting vhl. sb . ; 
po*ting-stick, f(ft) a wooden, iron, or bone 
instrument for crimping linen (obsl)) (b) dial. 
a stick for stirring clothes when boiling. 

x6oo Kemp Nine Dates Wond Cijb, A boy arm’d with 
a poating sticke X609 Heywood Bnt Troy iv 1 , He 
weares a formall ruffe, A nosegay, set face^ and a poted 
cuffe a 1693 Urquharls Rabelais m xxxvii* 314 Having 
a bucked Ruff, raised, furiowed, and lidged, with Fonting 
[mc] Sticks of the shape and fashion of small Organ Pipes 
1892 Sarah Heweti Peas Sp Devon 114 ’Avee zeed tha 
poteing-stick, Mary? 

Pote, obs. form of Pitt v 
Fot-ear. [f Pot rAi + Ear sb.^] 

1 . The ' ear * or handle of a pot 
cxfzs Voe in Wr -Wulcker 660/26 Hec anca, potere. 1483 
Cain, Angl, 288/2 A Potte ere, ansa, misula. 

2 Geoi. (plT) See quot. 

1839 Murchison Silur Sysi i u 18 The quarries ex- 
hibited the following beds of the Marlstone. x Lighush 
yellow micaceous sandstone full of Belemmtes 2 'Pot- 
ears’, bluish gray calcareous gnt, quarried for troughs 
3 ‘Pendle’ 

Pot-earth. [Pot r^.l] Potter’s earth, potter’s 
clay ; Geol the Bbiok-barth of the London basin 
x6m Digby Nat Bodies xiv § z8. 125 The richest of Such 
eaith, (as pott earth and marl^ will with much fire grow 
more compacted. 1766 Entick London IV. 201 All the 
hatd crust of pot-earth had been robbed by the potters 
1906 Daily Chron. 28 Nov 6/7 To bridge over a weak spot 
from which the early potteis had abstracted all the pot 
earth or brick earth, as wc now call it 

Poteoarie, -oary(e, variants of Potheoaby. 
Poteen, potheen Cp^tJn, p^]?z‘n). Also 9 
potsheen, potteon, pottheen, [a Ir poitln 
(potyfn) 'little pot’, dim. of pota,puite Pot 
short for ms^ potiin ‘ litlle-pot whisky ’,] Whisky 
distilled in Ireland in small quantities, privately, 
1. e the produce of an illicit still. 

x8x2 Mar Edglworth Absentee x, Potsheen, plase your 
honour becaose it’s the little whiskey thatS made in the 
private still or pot . and sheen, becaase it’s a fond woid for 
whalsoevei weM like, and for what we have little of, and 
would make much of i8ao Blackw. Mag, VII 478 Whiskey 
too was made, They call'd Potheen, and sold so very cheap. 
X856 Llver Martins of Crd M x 87 ‘ That is “ poteen^’, 
Mr Mossingbred ', said the host. * It’s the small still that 
never paid the King a farthing ' x8^ Tennyson Tomorrow 
xvi, Vei Honour ’ill give me a thrifle to dhrink yer health 
m potheen 

lb. atlrib. and Comb , as poteen still, ’whisky. 

X826 J. Banim O'Hara Tales I xi Two [decanters] 
containing cold pottheen punch. 1830 M Donovan Dom, 
Econ 1 . 73 The smell of what, in Ireland, is called potteen 
whiskey. 1833 Marryat P Simple xxxvi, There's a flaunty 
sort of young woman at the poteen shop there. X903 W B 
Yeats Celtic Twilight 148 He supplies the potheen makers 
with Siam fiom his own fields 
poteger, early form of Pottingeb. 
t Foteller, a. (jA) Ohs. Also 4 poteler, 5 
potteler, potler. [app. a. AF, foteller, f. med.L. 
type ^potelldris adj., f. ptellus Pottle ] Holding 
a pottle (qualifying pt or the like) , hence some- 
times as sb =a POTTLB-TOT. 

1390 Earl Derby's Expedition (Camden) 18 Pro ij ollis 
coreis galonerb, et pro vj ollis coreis potellers X392-3 Ibid. 
* 54 i xn pottes galoners, viij pottes potelers. 1459 Poston 
Lett. 1 488 Item, iij pottelers of lether.. Item, ij pottis 
argenti potlers. 1465 Mann. ^ Honseh, Exp, (Roxb.) 49a, 
q pottes pottelers parselle gyltt, weyinge Ixv. unnees. 
tPotelot. Qhs. rare. [«= G. pottloth, Du. pU 
lood Pot-lead 2 ] Sulphuret of molybdenum, 

1628 in Webster, citing Fourcroy, 

Foteuce ^ (p^R’tens). [a, OF. potence, ad. L. 
pteniia power, i.potent-em, pres. pple. di posse to 
be powerful or able : see -enoe.] 

1 . Power, ability, strength ; » Potency i. 

14x3 Pt^, Senole (Caxton 1A83) iv xxvi 72 That he ne 
may it knowen as. in potence that is kyndely power 2596 
Dalrvmplb ti. Leslies Hist. Scot x 472 Tha quha onie 
did excel in wisdome, or potence. 1660 Gale Crt Gentiles 
I. X. IV. 22 His Potence, ftevalencc, and Interest among the 
Canaanites. X767 Mrs. S Pennington Lett III. 153 That 
there 1$ any other being, m the universe, which withstands 
the potence of God. 1850 Mrs Seraphim \ 156 

Where the blind matter bnngs An awful potence out of 
impotence 1854 Emerson Lett ^ Soc. Aims, Resources 
Wka (Bohn) 111 . X96 Men are made up of potences 
to, e Potency i b. 

X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) I, vL ita And through thy 
frame the hquour’s potence fling, 
o. Sexual power. 

1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 173 She . , averred . that 
he was impotent at the date of the ceremony. ..The appel- 
lant averred his potence. 

2 . Degree of power or intensity. 

18x7 OoLBRiDGB Biog. Lit xii (1882) X 35 } I shall venture 
to use potence, in order to express a specific denee of 
a power, m imitation of the Algebraists X836-7 Sir W» 
Hamilton Metapk. (1870) II. xxv. 120 Derivative from the 
pnnciple m its lower potence or degree 1863 Masson in 
Reader 26 Sept 335/2 This, then, is toe first 'potence as 
the Germans would call it, of that self-culture which con- 
msts in the contiol of thought by and within itself 
Potence^ (pffatSns). Forms: 8 potaus, 
(portance), 8-9 pot(1})ance, 6- potence. [a. 
F. pteme a crutch (12 th c. m Hatz.-Danu.), 
also applied to various T- or T-shaped objects, as 


a gibbet, an armoiial charge, a tactical formation, 
the potence of a watch, ad. L. potentta power, 
Potence^, in medL a support (?), crutch. In 
sense 3 , often written pot(t)ance. See Potent j^.I] 
+ 1 . A cross or gibbet. Obs. 

£ X500 Melusine 117 There is the potence or eras wheron 
the good thef Dysinas was crucefyed whan our loid was 
nayled to the Oob for our ledempcion. xstx Satir Poems 
Reform xxvm 215 And, as I past, the Potence I espy, 
puhaii toe anoyntic Bischop hung Co dry x8x6 Kcatinge 
Trav I 80 note. One featuie disfigures the landscape [m 
Catalonia] ; the potence. The gallows appeals on every hill 
to Engineering A supporting framework formed 
like a gallows. 

XB53 Sir H Douglas Miht Bridges (ed 3) 36a A vertical 
frame, forming a potence, or gallows, was fixed upon each 
of the horizontal frames, with two non rollers on the sum- 
mits, over which the two suspension cables were passed. 

2 Watchmaking. A stud screwed to the top 
plate m which is made the bearing for the lower 
pivot of the verge; hence, any stud or fixture 
supportmg a bearing. Counterptence, a stud in 
which the upper pivot of the verge plays 
1678 Lend Gaz No 1286/4 The Counter pottance {im^r. 
pettance] hath a tail that goeth a quarter of a circle 1704 
J. Harris Lex Techn. I, Poians, or Potence, a Part of a 
Watch 1705 Derham in Lett Lit Mm (Camden) 318 
One of toese drilled stones they fix in the cock, the othei in 
the bottom of the portance only to carry the ballance. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl s.v Watch-work, The potence, oi 
pottance, which is the stiong stud in pocket watches, whereon 
the lower pivot of the verge plays. 179a Trans Soc. 
Arts X 219 Supported by two counter pottauces upon the 
upper plate X825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 503 
The potence, and small or counter potence. ., that hold the 
pivots of the balance-wheel, aie small cocks seen in fig 502, 

, and are screwed to the top or upper plate within the 
frame 1885 Lock Workshop Receipts Ser iv 329/1 Take 
the potence, and screw it in its place upon the top plate 
13 Erron. fat potent (Potent rd.l 1 ), Ohs 
x688 R Holme Anmuiy in. 24/1 The Clutch t& of some 
termed a Ciich, but moie usually a Crutch Staff, which by 
Old Sir Geffrey Chaucer, was called a Potence. 

4 A mihtaiy formation, in which a hue is thrown 
out at light angles to the mam body. 

1759 Hist Europe in Atm Reg 40/2 The left of the 
English was formed to prevent that design m a manner 
which the military men call Potence, that is, in a body 
which presents two faces to the enemy. XB65 Carlyle 
FretDt G^.xviii, vui (1872) VII 243 Friedrich’s line shoots- 
out in mysterious Prussian rhythm, in echelons, m potences, 
obliquely down the Janus-Hill side 
6 (bee quot.) 

1887 yml R. Arclutol Inst XL IV. iia The Circulai 
[culverhouses] were provided with a revolving machine, 
called a potence, by which all the nests could be conveniently 
got at in turn. 

6. attrid in sense 2, ^potence file, hole. 

1884 F. T Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 214 The size of the 
potence file most generally used is four inches long. Ibid. 
280 The body or aiboi of toe verge, viewed through toe 
follower potance hole should be seen ciossing the balance 
wheel hole of the dovetail 

Foteuc6 (pffu*Lens^ ), a. tier Also potenoie , 
impioperly potenoe [a. F.ptencd, f ptence : see 
Potence 2. Cf. Patonoe] « Potent /x.2 
iST* Bossewell Arwone ii. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Countei- 
potences of three peces d’Oi 1602 Segar Hon Mil 
fy Civ n. XXVI. 105 TTaat euery man should vpon 
their vppermost garment weare a blacke Crosse, voided 
with a Ciosse potence x6xx .Pctencl, le, like, 01 

belonging, to a Gibbet, or Crutch , In Blason, potencie. 
X704 J Harris Lex, Techn. I, Potent, or Potence, the 
Term for a Cross m Heraldry, formed into this Figure. 
1852 Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) II xviu. 193 Richard bore 
on his banners toe cross potence and four doves of the Saxon 
Saint 1894 [see Potent al"]. 

Potency (pd^’tena) [ad. L. potenHa power : 
see PoTBNOB I and -bnoy ] The quality of being 
potent. 

1 . Power, ability to accompli^ or effect something, 
inherent powerfulness or capacity ; authority. 

xS39HenVIII/«j^^«i?. Nov, Wyatt’s Wks (18x5) App 5x7 
Being the end and victory not m the multitude and potency, 
but m the hand of God. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for m il u 
67 , 1 would to heauen I had your potencie. And you were 
Isabell 1654 NvPioIm Papers (Camden) IJ 1x4 It wilbe a 
verys 

ofDf .Pierce the president X7S9'W. Mason Cafacia^ 
Poems 11774) 237 By the dread potency of evew star ,, We 
do adjure thea 1850 Mbrival® Rom, Emp{x^b$)ll xm. 
45 1 The renowned name became at once a charm of magic 
potency. 1877 Mrs. Oliphaht Makers Fhr, 11, 37 Inheriting 
the old potency of a great house. 1884 Law Times i Mar. 
315/1 Xbe decision.. has iikewise a tendency to limit the 
potency of garnishee procedure 

to. Power to affect one physically; of liquor, etc. . 
overpowenng or intoxicating quality ; strength, 

1637 J. Tavlor (Water P ) Drinke Welcome Title-p , An 
especiall declaration of the potency, vertue, and operation 
©four English Ale 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II iv. 
The potency of. .good October. 1786 tr Beclfora s Vathek 
(1883) S* Suffocated by the potency of their exhalations, she 
ym forced to quit the gallery. 1849 Thackeray Pen^nms 
xviu You would have thought . the very horse, .was affected 
by t^ potency of the dnnfc 

2 . iranfi. A person or body wielding power or 
influence ; a being possessed of power ; a power. 

1645 W. Bale Sphere of Govt 18 We may give, or Render 

160 -a 
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too much to Csbar, or Cabirs, Potentates or Potencies 
1741 Barrow's Wks , Pope's Supreuu v I 669 Before his 
time the Roman Episcopacy had advanced it self beyond 
the priesthood into a pole ncj xSSy C J AsBEV^^f^ £,« 
fy Bps. L xxg A firm believer in ghostsy witches, fames, and 
such other supernatural potencies. 

3 . Capability of active development j potentiality, 
inherent capability or possibibty 
1644 Miltom a reap. (Arb) 35 Books doe contom a 
potencie of life m them to he as active as that soule was 
whose progeny they are. 1643 Rutherford Tryalfjf Tn. 
hatih vi (1845) 72 A plant is a tree in the potency 1874 
Tyko ALL Belfast Address^Si I discern in that Matter the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life. 

4 Degree of (latent) force. Cf. Potexce l 2, 
ax6gx Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 97 To conclude readily, 
what potency the bubble has, by the change of the atrno- 
spheres weight, acquired or lost. X871 Blackie Pour 
Phases i, 71 The effects produced by this higher potency of 
the same force 

Potenger, obs form of Pottihger. 

Potent (pdh'tent), sb f and a 2 [app. an altera- 
tion or variant of F. potency Potbnce 2.] 

A sh. 1 1 . A crutch ; a staff with a cross piece 
to lean upon; also iransf. a crozier, Obs, 

138a Langl. P PL h . IX. 88 Dohest is a-boue bo>e, And 
Berel> a Busschopes aos,. A pyk is in }» potent to pange 
a doun fie wikk^e. f 0x366 Chaucer Rom Rose 368 So 
old she was that she ne wenteA fote, but it were by potente 
c X37S Sc Leg Samis xxix iPiacidas) 28 For jie thryd fut 
bym worthis Jien Haf a potent hym on to len litd xl. 
{mnupt) 49S His patent can [=ganj with hym ta Priuely, 
ore he wald ga [cf. 314 For-Jn his stafe sone has he tan]. 
c 142a Lydo rhehes i. in C/taucei 's IVks, (1361) 359 b/i He 
taketh a potent, And on three feete, thus he goeth ayen. 
X4lfe Caxton Ovids Met xiv xii, He wente with a potente 
or btylthe on whyche he lened, 

b. fig, A support, stay. Cf. Cbutoh sh, i c. 
Ohs OT arch. 

1426 Lydg. De Gml Pilgr 9177 Thow art hys pyler & 
hys potent; And ellys he were Inpotent £1430 — Min, 
Poems (Percy Soc) 240 Jhesu he my staff and my potent 
i^x Stevenson In South Seas (1900)249 He was but wait- 
ing to capitulate, and looked about for any potent to relieve 
the strain. 

1 2 . A gibbet Sc, Obs rare, 

1549 Compl Scot XIX. 162 [He] gartheyde them, and syne 
he gait hy^ ther quartars on potentis at diuerse coraont 
passagis on me feildis. 

1 3 . A cross handle like the head of a cnitch 

x688 R. Holus Armoury iit. 33^1 There is an other sort 

of these Dung Forks, without a Kaspe, or Potent, on the 
head. 

B. adj Her, Having the limbs terminating in 
potents or crutch-heads, as cross pQtetit\ formed 
by a senes of potents. Potent {and) coufUer-poient : 
see COUNTEE-POXENT. 

x6xo GuiLLiii Heraldry ii vu (1660) 82 He bears.. a 
Crosse potent. 2723 Coats Diet, Her,, Potent, a Cross 
Potent, by reason of the Resemblance its Extremities bear 
to the Head of a Crutch. 1766-87 Pornv Heraldry (ed 4) 
Gloss., Potent, a, ^ said of a Cross terminating like a Ti at 
its upper extremities. 1882 Cussans Her (ed 3) 54 Potent 
IS formed by a number of figures, bearing some resemblance 
to crutch heads, arranged in horizontalline^ in the same 
manner as Vair 1894 ParkePs Gloss Her, Potent, also 
gives Its name to one of the heraldic furs, composed of any 
metal and colour, this is, however. usually blazoned Potent 
Lounier-potent, Ibtd , Potentis also applied to the edge of 
an ordinary or to a line of division, though the latter but 
rarely Ibid, s v Cross, Cross potent, written sometimes 
poience (fr potenede) , so called because its arms terminale 
in potents, or like crutches Also called a J erusalem cross, 
Potent tent), and sb 2 [ad L potens, 
••ent-em powerful, pres. part, of posse {poits esse) to 
be powerful or able ] 

1 . Powerful, possessed of great power; having 
great authority or influence; mighty: used of 
persons and things, with many shades of meaning, 
as the power implied is political, nulitaiy, social, 
so pernatural, moral, mental, etc. (Usually a poetic 
or rhetoiical word, felt to be stronger ) 

a 1500 Priests of Peblis in Pinkerton Scot Poems Repr, 
(1792) 1 . 10 Than come he hame a vecie potent man , And 
bpousit syne a imehue wyfc ncht than, a 2530 in Dunbar's 
Poems (S T S.) 324 The potent Prince of joy impenall, The 
he suimonting Empriour ahone. 1398 Shaxs. Merry W 
IV IV 8g The Doctor is well monied, and his friends Potent 
at Court. 1603 Drayton Bar, Wars iii, viii, Thus sits 
the great EneSauntresse in her cell, With Vestall &e 
her potent liquor warmes. 1630 R, Johnsods Kingd, ^ 
Commw, 84 The potentest state there, boasting of the 
bravery of 200 gallies, and right or ten galleases. 1639 
N, N tr. Da Bosg's Compl, Woman 11 i The wisest 
and potentest of men, 1667 Milton P L. xu 211 Moses 
once moie his potent Rod extends Over the Sea. z6g6 
Tate ^ Brady Ps, viu 7 They jointly own his potent 
Sway xyxx m lotk Rep Hist, MSS, Comm, App. v, 164 
A smaller gamson held the town against a potenter 
host. X783 Crabbe Village i, 282 A potent quack, long 
vers’d m human ills, Who fiist insults the victim whom he 
kills. X813 H. & J. Smith Horace viLond 38 Potent once 
at quoits and cncket, Head erect and heart elate 1880 
MoCarthy Own Times IV Ixii. 375 His influence and his 
name weie potent in every comer of the globe iBm W, L, 
Clowes Royal TTavy I, xi 380 The danger of mawng any 
effort of the kind in face of a 'potent ' fleet 
b Of reasons, pnnciples, motives, ideas : Co- 
gent, effective, convincing. 

1606 Shaks. Tr, 4- Cr ni iii. loa But 'gainst yourpnuacie 
The reasons are more potent andheroycall 1679 J, Good- 
man Pard, in vi (1713) 385 Pear, .is neither solast- 
;ng a piinciple, nor so potent and effective a motive as hope 


xvSa Miss Burney Cecilm vii vi, An objection which, 
however potent, is single X87S Helps Soc, Press, iii 51 
Ideas which should shiver into atoms some of our present 
most potent ideas. , , . , 

2 Having strong physical or chemical pi operties ; 
as a potent solvent, drag, etc . „ 

171S Rowe Lady J Gray 1. 1 23 Is there no help m all 
the healing art, No potent juice or drug to save a life So 
precious? 2756 C Lucas Ess Waters I. 113 The most 
potent and probably the proper solvent of iron, is the vitrio- 
lic acid i8<^;^ S Cooper Pirst Lines Sarg, (ed s) 242 
^th respect to mercuw, or any other potent remedy 1899 
AlUmtt's Syst Med Vin 800 Of more potent remedies, 
salicylic acid is perhaps the most trustworthy. 

8 , Possessing sexual power. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst Med VIII. 149 Such a man impo- 
tent aw^e, potent only in dreams 
t B. sb Obs, 1 . Power , a power. 

2512 Helyas m Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) III 56 To 
praise and honour you as well for the honoure that God 
hath doone to you as for jour noble potentes. 2632 
Celestma vii 88 Such a peerelesse Potent, a commanding 
Power, as thy imperious unparaleld beauty ! 

2 . One who has power or authority; a potent 
peison; a potentate 

xjtas Shaks yohnii 1 358 Ciy hauocke kings, back to the 
stained field You equall Potents, fiene kindled spints 2642 
W. Bird Mag Honor 8 There be other Potents under the 
King, which are called Barons 

3 . A militaiy warrant or order. 

2622 F. Markham Bk, War iii vi, 103 The Victuall- 
Master. may send forth his ivarrants or potents for the 
bringing in of all manner of victualls at their ordinal y 
pnzes. x6^ (3 Walker Siege of Demy 13 A Fortnight 
later, we receiv'd a Potent to March to St Tohnstown 1690 
'^,Mjsicvx.YaxESiege Londoti-Derry sfo. The Potent being 
more narrowly inspected, was found defective 
Potent, afi see after Potent sb 1 
f Fo’tentacy. Obs, [£ Potentate . see -act.] 
The state or rale of a potentate ; supieme power. 

1376 Fleming Panopl Epist 337 The usurping poten- 
tacie, and outragious rule of thundering lyraunts. x68i 
Whole Duty Nations 14 Their Interests , , aie preserved and 
kept distinct, as these are often allowed to be under some 
conquering Potentacy. 1702 Beverley Glory of Grace 48 
That, in which the Supreme, the Infinite Wisdom, Holi- 
ness, Dominion, Potentacy, hath placed its Glory 

Potentate (p^*! tent^it), sb. (a,) Also 4-6 
potentat. [ad. L. poteidahis (^^-stem) power, 
dominion, in late L. a potentate (whence F. 
potentat), i, potens Potent at 1 * see -ate^.] 

1 . A person endowed with independent power ; 
a prince, monarch, ruler. 

£1400 Apol Loll, 30 Til 3e alon wil be potentats in J7e 
kirk 0x548 Hall Chron , Hetu V 81 b, No potentate was 
more piteous nor lorde more bounteous. 13^ Shaks 
I Hen, VI, 111, u 136 But Kmgs and mightiest Potentates 
must die. For that's the end of humane nusene 2667 
Milton P, L, v. 706 All obey'd The wonted signal, and 
superior voice Of thir great Potentate. 2769 Gray Installa^ 
tion Ode 37 H igh potentates and dames of royal bii th 2867 
Freeman JY. C I 11. 39 The mightiest potentate of the East 

2 . A powerful city, state, or body ; = Poweb 6 b. 

2624 Caft. Smith Virginia iii 94 Carthage grew so great 

a Potentate, that [etc ] 2719 w Wood Surv, Trade 325 

The best Security against any future Designs or Attempts 
from the French, or any other Potentate 1833 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng xvui. IV 130 Nothing indicated that the East 
India Company would ever become a great Asiatic potentate. 
fB. adJ, Poweiful, ruling. Obs, 

2^6 J. Hcywood ^ider ^ F her 34 This spider hath 
vsurpedhe erowne To potentate state 1397 A. M tr, 
GuillemeatIsFr. Chxrurg 30/2 Those mighty and potentat 
Lordes. 2648 S Fairclough Prisoners Praises, etc (1650) 
39 Execute. . the sj^uit of mortification upon your potentate 
and predomuiate sms 

Fo'tented, a. Her, [f. Potent sb,‘^ + -ed 2 ] 
(See quots.) So || Potentde a, 
c 1828 Berry Enrycl, Herald, JfrGloss., Poienied, or PoUn- 
tie, ordinaries are so termed when the outer edges are formed 
into potents, differing fiom what is called potent counter 
Potent, which is the forming of the whole surface of the 
ordinary into potents and counterpotents like the fur 
Ibid , Bend poientie, like the bend pat^e, is formed by one 
limb of the erbss potent issuing from the sides 2830 Robson 
Brit Herald HI, Poteuted, or Poientie, 2889 in Elvin 
Heraldry to^t2, 

II Pote'Rtia. [L., =s power.] In potenha e m 
Posse ; see ji In 21. 

2602 A, Copley Anew, Let, lesuiied Gent, 26 No com- 
pleate head in esse but only m poienita 

Potential (pote-njal), a, and sh. Also 4-6 
-ezLOial(l. [ME. potenciall, ad lale L potentidhs 
(Albertus Magnus a 1250, but cf potmtidhter adv. 
fith c., Sidon.), f, potenha Potency + -al , so OF. 
potencial (i4-i5th c, in Godef ), mod.F, potenttel,'] 
A. adj, L Possessing potency or power; potent, 
powerful, mighty, strong; commanding. Now rai e, 
c 2483 Dtgfy Mysi (1882) n. 360 The mygbt of the fadires 
potenaall deite. 0x329 Skelton Prayer to Father 2 
Celestial Father, potencial God of myght 2604 Shaks 0 th 
1. 11 13 The Magmfico is much briou'd, And hath in his 
effect a voice potentiall As double as the Dukes, 2796 
Morse Amer Geog, I 683 The bark, when sufficiently 
m^ticated, operates as a very potential purge and emetic. 
2860 Mill Repr Govt, (t86s) ipA The natmn as a whole, 
and every individual composing it, are without any potential 
voice in their own destiny. 

2 . Possible as opposed to actual; existing in 
posse or in a latent or undeveloped state, capable of 
coming into being or action ; latent. 


1398 Trevisa He P, R xix vm. (Bodl MS), 

Potencial list |?at is in a bodie medled and derke passe> not 
to worke in dede but bi comynge of outeward liBt 2626 
Prvnne Perpet Regen Mads Esf 262 Ibis cannot imply 
an actuall or a potentiall fall from the state of grace 2637 
S PuRCHAS Pol Flytng’Ins i n 3 The Worm or Potential 
Bee 1766 Blackstone Comm, II. xvi 261 When he 
[a sole corporation] dies or resigns, though there is no 
actual owner of the land till a successor be appointed, yet 
there is a legal, potential ownership, subsisting in con- 
templation of law 2862 Kent Comm Amer Law (1873) 
II. xxxix 468 The thing sold must have an actual or 
potential existence 187a Nicholson Biol 13 Life may 
remain in a dormant or ‘potential’ condition for an appar 
ently indefinite length of time 1897 WesUn Gaz 10 Mar. 
6/2 The ships, put out under steam, running eight or nine 
tnroughout the night to avoid potential torpedoes. 

3. Med, Potential cautery, an agent which 
produces the same effects on the skin as an actual 
cauiery or red-hot iron. So potential corrosive, 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg 305 He knowif) not >e diffeience 
bitwixe a cautene pat is clepid actual & potencial. 2597 
A M tr GuiUemeads Fr Ckiruig, 17 b/2 We vse nowe 
m these dayes potentialle corrosmes 26x8 Woodall Swg 
Mate Wks (1653) go In which case a potential CaustiUc 
medicament is convenient i6g6 Phillips (ed 5), 

Cautety is that which is pei form’d with Limestone or 
other Caustick Duiggs 2738 J S tr Zr Drads Obsery 
Surg, (1771) 174, I prefer the Potential Cautery, such as the 
Lapis Iniernalis, or the Mercurial Water, x8o3 Gyd, Soc 
Lex,, Potential cautery, nitrate of silver or Potassa fusa, 
as distinct from the Actual cauieiy, or red-hot iron, 

4. Gram That expiesses potentiality or possi- 
bility : potential mood, a name sometimes given to 
the subjunctive mood, when used to express possi- 
bility ; the subjunctive mood used potentially. 

In French Graimnax, sometimes applied to the Conditional 
{faurais,je serais, etc.) 

[2324 Linacre De Emendata Structura Latini Sermonis 
(ed Paris 1330) 30 Potentialem vocamus, quern Graeci per 

0. V coniunctionem &. verbum duplicis modi, alias indicatiui, 
alias optatiui, explicant J 

2330 Palsgr Introd 31 Modes: every paifyte verbe hath 
VI, me indicatyve, imperatyve, optatyve or potencial!, the 
subjunctyve, the condicionall, and the infynityve. 26x3 
Brinsley Paris How know you the Potential 

Mood? It sheweth an ability, will, or duty to do any 
thing. 1704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Potential Mood in 
Grammar, is the same in form with the Subjunctive, but 
differs in this, That it hath always Implied m it, either 
Possum, Volo, or Debeo , as Roget Quis, that is, Rogare 
potest a Man may ask. 2824 L. Murray Eng, Gram (ed 5) 

1. 11 1. X17 That the PotenUal Mood should be separated 
from the subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and 
confusion which are produced by their being blended 
together, and from the distinct nature of the two moods , 
the former of which may be expressed without any condi- 
tion, supposition, etc 2837 G. Philiips Syriac Gram 111, 
The tenses, especially the future, either alone or in con- 
nection with one or more particles, in many cases express a 
potential, subjunctive, or hypothetical sense 2876 Mason 
Eng Gram (ed 21J 60 To these moods [Infinitive, Indica- 
tive, Imperative, Subjunctive] many grammarians add the 
Potential Mood, meanmg by that mood certain combina- 
tions of the so called auxihary verbs may, might, can, could, 
must, with the infinitive mood. This is objectionable. 

b. With humorous play on sense a 
x68o T Jordan London's Glory 2 [Followed by] all Lord 
Mayors m the Potential Mood. 2823 Byron yuan xi. 
XXXV, By those who govern in the mood potential 
5 Physus, a, Potential function * a mathe- 
matical function or quantity by the differentiation 
of which the force at any point in space arising 
from any system of bodies, etc. can be expressed. 
In the case m which the system consists of separate 
masses, electrical charges, etc, this quantity is 
equal to the sum of these, each divided by its 
distance from the point. 

Introduced in 1828, by G Green, with special reference to 
electricity. Now usually called simply potential (see B A 
x8a8G GREEXiApphc Math Anal toElectr ^Magn,ia. 
Matlu Papers (1871) 9 Nearly all the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces m natme ate such, that if we consider any 
material point/, the effect, m a given direction, of all the 
forces acting upon that point, arising from any system of 
bodies S under consideration, will be expressed by a partial 
differential of a certain function of the co ordinates which 
serve to define the point’s position m space. The considera- 
tion of this function is of great importance in many in- 
quiries. We shall often have occasion to speak of this 
function, and will therefore, for abridgement, call it the 

? otential function arising from the system .F x88a Minchin 
Tnipl, Kinemat 133 The function 4 is called the potential- 
function of the stiain, and the curves obtained by varying 
the constant in the equation ^ = C are called curves of equM 
potential. 

b Potential energy energy existing in a posi- 
tional form, not as motion see Energy 6. 

Introduced by Rankine m 1853, potential being opposed 
to actual, as in sense 2 , Thomson and Tait substituted 
kinetic for actual, malan^ potential energy the opposite of 
kinetic energy. The Latin expression vis potentiahs had 
been used by the two Bernoullis and Euler 0 z73o« 

[2744 Euler Meihodus tnoeniettdt lineas curves, etc 246 
Quamobrem cum vir celeberrimus Daniel Bernoulli mint 
indicasset se universam vim, quae in lamma elastica incur- 
vata insit, una quadam formula quam vini potentialem 
apprilat complecti posse ] 

28« W Rankins Transform, Energy in Set, Papers (i88t) 
203 By the occurrence of such changes, actual energy dis» 
appears, and is replaced by Potential or Latent Eneigy; 
which IS measured oy the product of a change of state into 
the resistance against which thift change S made (The 
yis viva of matter in motion, tbermometric heat, radiant 
heat, light, chemical action, and electric currents, are forms 
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of actual energy , amongst those of potential energy are 
those of the mechanical poweis of gravitation, elasticity, 
chemical affinity, statical electricity, and magnetism. z866 
OoLiNG Atum Chem 71 We may thus lender muscular 
force latent in a stretched bowstring, raised cannon«ball, 
or other instrument, for any length of Uine This latent 
force IS generally spoken of os potential energy, while the 
active force exertable at any moment by the flying arrow 
or fallmg ball constitutes its actual or dynamic energy x868 
Thomson & Tait Elenu. D^ncuntcsT^'ThQ ■poietUial energy 
of a conservative system, in the connguration which it has 
at any instant, is the amount of work that its mutual forces 
perform during the passage of the system from any one 
chosen conflguration to the configuration at tlie time 
referred to. 1875 Gamgcc tr. Hermann's Elem Hum 
Physiol IntTod 1 The human body .is an organism in 
which, by the chemical change of its constituent paits, 
potential is converted into kinetic energy 1876 Tait Rec* 
Adv, Phys, Se* (X885) 364 Excellent instances of potential 
energy are supplied by the wound up ‘ weights ' of a 
clock by gunpowder, the chemical affimues of whose 
constituents are called into play by a spark [etc.] i88x 
Maxwcll Elecir h/agtt (ed a) I. 16 Xo determine the 
value of the potential energy when the magnet is placed in 
the field of force expressed oy this potential. 

B. sk* + 1 . A potential agent, a thing that gives 
power. Ods fare, 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Potentials, things apt to breed or 
give power, strength or ability, 

2 . That which is possible, opposed to what is 
actual ; a possibility. 

xBiy CohZKiDGK Eiog* Lit 1 xii 245 Ihtjfiotential works 
m them, even as Che actual works on them 1 1883 Eolrsiicim 
Life yesus (ed. 6) 1 634 With this belief our highest thoughts 
of the potential for humanity are connectea 1889 J M, 
Roburtson Ess* Crit Atethod ga The faculty.. must be 
held to reach its higiiest potential, on the side of literature, 
ill the case of petsonal gift cultivated by a literary life, 

8. Gram Short for Fotmtial vmd see A. 4 
4 Fhysics Short for ^oietUial function : see 
A. 5 a. X'lence, the amount of energy or quantity 
of woik denoted by this, considered as a quality 
or condition of the matter, electricity, etc., in 
question. See quots. 

Potential as the name of a function was undoubtedly 
introduced by Gauss in 1840 ' (G. F. Becker in Amer, tu 
Set 1893, Feb. 97}, [Cf. Gauss Allgem* LehrsaUe d* 

g uadrats d* hnyemung Wks. 1877 Y soo Zur bequemeiii 
landhabuiig .werden vrir uns erlauben dieses f^mit einer 
besonderen Benennung zu belegen. und die GrOsse das 
Potential der Massen, worauf sie sicli be^lelu, nennen ]) 
x8a8 G Gkcun On Appiic, RTath, Anal etc m Math* 
Papers (187 x) 32 This equation is remarkable on account of 
Its simplicity and singularity, seeing that it gives the val^ 
of the potential for any pointy', within the surface, when 
Its value at the suiface itself, is known, together with [etc ] 
2853 Sir W Thomson 111 Philos Mag* Ser iv.V. s88 note* 
The potential at any point in the neighbourhood of or 
within a cliarged body is the quantity of work that would 
be required to bung a unit of positive electricity from an 
infinite distance to that point if the given distribution of 
electricity remained unaltered. x866 R. M. Ferguson 
Electr* (1870) 277 Instead of the word tension, used with 
reference to the work that can be effected by a charge 
when openly insulated, or electro-motive force, the word 
^potential is now used. X867 Thomson & Tait Nat* Philos* 
(1883) 11. 29 § 483 This function [the potential] was intro- 
duced for gravitation by Laplace, but the name was first 
given to it by Green, who may almost be said to have in 
1828 created the tlieory, as we now have it. Ihid § 483 
The Potential sX any point, due to any attracting or repel- 
ling body, or distribution of matter, is the mutual potential 
energy between it and a unit of matter placed at that point. 
2876 FftiiiiCB & SiVBWKiGiiT Telegraphy s Potential implies 
that function of electricity which determines its motion from 
one point to anothei And the difference of potential, which 
determuits the amount of this motion, is called electro- 
motive force. 2879 G. PuBscorr Sp* Telephone 37 The 
difference of magnetic potential existing between the 
diaphragm and the core is increased x88x Maxwlli. 
Electr Magn* I, 76 Potential, in electrical science, has 
the same relation to Electricity that pressure, m Hydro- 
statics, has to fluid, or that temperature, in Thermodynamics, 
has to Heat. i88x Jbnkin Electr, 51 The effect of contact 
in producing or maintaining difference of potentials xSpa 
Pall Mall G* 4 Feb. 6/3 (Mr. Tesla's demonstration ) 
Currents of these extremely high potentials appear to be 
absolutely without effect upon we human organism, xpoa 
Sloamb Stand Electr Diet (ed 3), The magnetic potential 
at any point of a magnetic field expresses the work which 
would oe done by the magnetic forces of the field on a 
positive unit of magnetism as it moves from that point to an 
infinite distance therefrom «.lt is the exact analogue of 
absolute electric potential* 

eUirtl* 1896 Academy ti Apr 309/3 The rate of leak was 
no greater when the potential difference was 500 volts than 
when it was s X898 Engineering Mag Xvl loi ‘ High 
potential ' electrical heat for irons, broilers, chafing dishes, 
and local applications Ihtd X04 To run an engine dynamo 
. to furnish nigh potential heat and light. 

Potentiality (pt^tenfise^liU). [ad. med.L. 
poUntiahtds (Albertus Magaus, a 1250), f. 
tentidUis\ see prec, and - xty . So F. fotentialfUl 
1 . The quality of being powerful or having power ; 
see PoTJSNTiAii a* 1 

1627 Hakbwill Apol i* 11. 70 * Habent aliqmd potentiali- 
tatis admixtum', as Lyra speakes, they baue some kinde of 
potentiality (I know not how otherwise to render his word) 
mixed with wem. xdS^ Hobbes Ltberiyi Hecess* Ijt Chance 
366 Nor do 1 understand what derogation it can be to 
the Livine perfection, to attribute to it PotcntiaUty, that 
IS dn English) Power. i8ao Coleridgb Leit*^ Cottvers* etc. 
1. 133, 1 have the power, the potentiality of walking. 1875 
Stubbs Const, Hist* 11 . xvii. 5x4 An unlimited and unim- 
paired potentiality of sovereignty. 

2« iff. The state or quality of possessing latent 


power or capacity capable of development into 
activity ; possibility of action or active existence 
opposed to actuality : see Potential a 2. 

16*5 Jackson Creed v xiv § 2 That potentiality or apti- 
tude which the soul hath to be linked, and made one sub 
stance with the body 1653 H yioecsConject Caibbal (1713) 
XX By Earth you are to understand, the Potentiality or 
Capability of the Existence of the outward Creation. 1781 
Johnson Apr m Boswell, We aie not here to sell apaicel 
of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice 1835 Bain Senses hf Int iii 
I § 37 (2864) 378 The mental conception that we have of 
empty space, is scope for movement^ the possibility or 
potentiality of moving. x86z Dana Man Geol 599 Charac- 
teristics before only foreshadowed, or existing only in. 
potentiaUty, come out into full expression 

b. With a and pi* An instance of this quality ; 
a capacity or possibility, or a condition, thing, or 
being in which it is embodied 

x668 Howe Bless Righteous (1825) 44 By the former it 
hath a potentiality, by the latter an habitude in reference 
thereunto. 1690 Locicc Hum, Und ii xxiii § 7 (X695) x6o 
In this looser sense, I crave leave to be understood, when I 
name any of these Potentialities amongst the simple Ideas, 
which we recollect in our Minds, when we thmk of particular 
Substances 1855 H. Spencer Pnne Psychol (187a) II 
vin, vL 586 In the joy of hbeity regamed there are massed 
together the potentialities and gratifications m general x86z 
— First Prate, 1 11 § ii, 33 The self creation of such a po- 
tential universe would involve over again the difficulties heie 
stated — would imply behind this potential universe a more 
remote potentiality 1875 Encyct* Bnt* II. 522/1 The seed 
IS the potentiality of the plant. 1879 Huxley littme 111 85 
The conversion, by unknown causes, of these innate poten- 
tialities into actual existences. 

8 Electr « Potential sb* 4. rare* 

X898 Allbuit's Syst* Med* V 857 The individual, through 
whose body there is passing an electric current of not too 
high potentiality, generally experiences paw 
Poteutialize (p4ite*o^laiz), v* [f Potential 
+ 'IZE,] traits To make potential, give potenti- 
ality to , spec, in reference to energy, To convert 
into a potential condition. Hence Pote’ntxalized 
ppl* a f Bote ntializing pbl* sb ; Potentializa - 
tion, the action of malting potential. 

2856 P Faikbaihn Prophecy 11 in iv 431 mie^ The six 
highly potentiahzed— three times repeated (66® is the 
utmost that could be assigned him for a symbolical indica- 
tion of his nature— this is the number of his name X865 tr 
vitrauss' JVew Life yesus II. ii Ixxix 273 Neander's 
attempt to substitute a mere potentializaiion oi the water 
for vinous properties 1886 Amer. Jml Sci, Ser 111* 
XXXI X30 At the extreme configurations of any simple 
vibration, the energy of the simple movement is entirely 
potentiaUzed. 1889 Nature 3 Oct. 562/1 With a given metal, 
there is laige potentiali7mg in the first stages ofstiam, and 
large dissipation in the final stages. 

Potentially (pi7te*nj£i), adv [f. Potential 
a* + -LY^^.] 

1 . Powerfully, mightily, authoiitatively. Now 
rare. 

in Foxe A, ^ M* (1583) yBi/a The wordes of 
holy scripture doe worke theyr eftectes potencially and 
thorowly by the mighty operation of the roirite of God. 
x6^ Blount Glossogi , Potentially* powerfully, mightiljL 
substantially, effectually. 1878 B. Haste Man on Beach 
n S3 ‘That settles the whole matter then,' said Bessie 
potentially. 

2 . lu a potential or possible manner or state ; in 
potentiality, possibility, or capability . opposed to 
actually 

Art Nombryngrs SeitheBoice in Arsemetrike, that 
vnyte potencially is ai noinbre, and none in act. 1597 A M 
tr Giullemeaii's Fi Chirurg spb/a The matter applyed 
on the bodye, actuallye combureth or potentiallye, whei- 
fore they are called actuall or potentialle Cauteryes 2624 
Seldln Titles Hon Pref B iv, It’s thought, that, m the 
Seed are alwaies poteniially seuerall indmiduating dualities 
deriu’d from diuers of the neere ancestors. 2768-7.1 Tucker 
Lt Nat (1834) L 292 The doctrine of atoms actually, if not 

S otentially, indivibihle. a 2822 Shelley Dcf* Poetry Essays 
: Lett (Camelot Class.) 29 The first acorn contained all 
oaks potentially 2864 Bowen Logic ly 61 Every Concept 
must denote some existing object,— existing, that is, either 
really or potentially. 

3 . In the potential mood, ran 
i86x Dickens Gt Expect xlv. Imperative mood, present 
tense , Do not thou go home, let him not go home, let us 
not go home... Then, potentially: I nay not andl cannot 
go home. 

So Pote*ntialness, potentiaUty. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char 28 Potentialness, Reveision, 
can. 17*7 Bailey vol ll, Powerfulness, 

Efficacy. 

Fote'ntiary. nonce-wd* [After Plenipoten- 
tiary ] One possessing power to act, 

2854 Thackbrav Nemomes xxx, The last great potentiary 
had arrived who was to take part in the family congress 
Potentiate (p:?te*nJi|B«t), ®. [f. L, potentia 
power ’i- -ATE 3, In quot. 1817 after Ger, po^ 
tenzt{e)ren*’\ 

1 . irons* To endow with power or potency. 

28x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit* xii (1882) 135, I have even 
hazarded the new verb potenziate, with its derivatives, in 
order to express the combinatbn or transfer of powers. i8ao 
— in Lit* Rem (1839) IV. 137 Of such exertions .1 do not 
believe a human soul capable, unless substantiated and 
successively potentiated by an especial dmne nace 1827-48 
Harb Guesses (1850) 430 The true ideal is the individual, 
purified and potentiated, the individual freed from every- 
thing that is not individual m it. 

2« To make possible* 


2865 Englishm Mag Jan 51 Before a language can 
airive at that maturity which potentiates a strict art of com- 
pobinon. It must past, tbiou^ every intermediate phase 
from the formless to the regulai. 

Hence Pote ntiated^/. a* ; Foteutiainonp the 
action of potentiating, endowment with power. 

a 1834 Coleridge Notes Lect, (1849) I 94 The energies 
of intellect xn a rich and znoie potentiated form 
J H Green Pital Dynamics 31 That potentiation of living 
existence, which we name animated 1847 — Mental D^tia- 
mtes 10 This individuality which consists in a higher 
potentiation and happier combination of ihe human poweib 
iWx N Brit Rev No 70 377 A highly potentiated feeling 
of human brotheihood 

Po'tontil. rare* Angliazed fonn of next. 

2884 Miller Plant-n,, Potentil, Marsh, FoUntdla Co- 
fnanan {Comarum paltisire). 2906 Daily Chrm 4 May 
6/7 Toimentil and potentil aie opening in the woods 
ll Poteutilla (pMenUla) Bot. [med.L pth 
tenhllay f. L, potensy -eitt~em Potent + dun. -tlla , 
applied a 1500 to the Garden Valerian or Phn , in 
i6th c to Potenhlla anserinay whence adopted by 
Linnaeus as name of the genus.] An extensive 
genus of Eosacescy compnsing herbs and under- 
shrubs, of which the Silverweed, Cinquefoil, and 
Tormentil are common British species. 

[c 1300 Simon Januensis, Amaniilla* poteiitilla, fu, valle- 
riana idem <:x45o Alphiia (Anecd Oxon.) 150 PorteniiUa* 
amantilla idem Hid* 69 Fn, ualeriana, amantilla, uenena, 
portentilla.] 1548 Turner Names of Herhes H iv, Porten- 
tilla or as some write Potentilla, is named also Tanacetuni 
syluestre„m englishe wylde Tansey 2578 Lyie Dodoens 
1 lix 86. 1706 Phillips, Potentilla* (Lat ) wild Tansey or 

Silver-weed , an Herb so call'd from its admirable Virtues 
2776 Withering Bnt Plants (17^6) II 477 Which confirms 
the opinion of those who mamtam that Potentilla and Toi- 
mentula are not distinct genera 1867 H Macmillan Bible 
Teach 11 (1870) 30 Golden senms and poieuttllas gleamed 
like miniature suns 1883 G Allen in Longrn. Mag 306 
The potentillos are a gioup of vei y lowly and primitive roses 

Potentiometer (ptoji^^ miiar). [f. L. po- 
lenha power (with allusion to Potential sb. 4) + 
-METER ] An mstrument for measunng differences 
of electncal potential. 

i88x W G Adams in Nature 21 Apr 582 The electro- 
meter or potentiometer method, m which the difference of 
potential between two points in the circuit with a given 
resiatance between them is directly measured 1897 w C. 
Fisher {title) The Potentiometer and its adjuncts X906 
Athenautn 27 Oct 517/3 The vaiious methods of measuring 
resistances and a description of the uses of the potentiometer 
t Bote ntional, a* Obs* rare^^ Eironeous 
form for PotI'Jjtial. 

1631 French Distill, v 162 Then the earth . did specifi- 
cate that potcntLonall salt into a nitrous salt. 

Poteutite (pd'ulentsit). [f. L poient-em 
Potent + -itb 1 4,] Name of an cxplosiva 
1883 V, D Majendie m Standard 19 Apr s /6 Explosives 
(such as dynamite, blasting gelatme, .tomte, potentite, and 
detonators). 2884 Xnight Diet, mech* Suppl , PotenUtiy 
an explosive used in the Cumberland and Furness mines 
Po'teutizei V* [f. L potent’Cm powerful -f- 
-IZE, after to potentiate.] tram. To 

make potent; spec* to develop the power of (a medi- 
cine) by trituration or succussion; — DYNAMiaE. 

1857 Dunglison Med* Diet, s. v DynamtCy By certain 
processes, called, in the aggregate, dynamization and 
potentizing, the dynamic powers of a medicine may be set 
free and developed — as by shaking the bottle 111 which the 
article is contained 1881 J G. Glover in Eftcycl, Bi it 
XII 127/r The most characteristic featme of Hahnemann's 
practice— the ‘poteniismg ‘ dynamizing of medicinal sub- 
stances 189a £ Haughton in Echo r Sept s/5 Some 
brand new microbe, alive and kicking, is to be duly^ dis- 
tilled and potentised, until a single drop of his juice, squirted 
under the skin of your back, will enable you to defy the foul 
fiend now, henceforth, and for ever. 

Potently (pffu tenth), adv, [f. Potent ay 4 
-LY In a potent manner , poweifuUy, mightily 
x<s8 Knox First Blast {Aih ) 38 With these women, I say, 
did God worke potentlie 2623 Smaks Hen Vni*v 1.13s 
You are Potently oppos'd, and with a Malice (Df as great 
Size. 1660 Boyle Neiu Exp. Phys, Mech, xvii 129 The 
Air having more room does less potently piess upon the 
subjacent Mercury. 1740 Wesley Wks (1872) I. 265 Idle 
talet,, which they now potently beUeve. 1884 W. S. Lilly 
in Contemp* Rev Feb. 261 A new conception . destined 
most potently to influence the structure of society. 

Po'tentness. raie’^\ [f. as prec. + -Nfisii] 
The quality of being potent ; potency j might. 

2787 Bailey vol. II, Poteiefnessy mightiness, powerfulness 
1 are. Also 7 -our. [app. f. 
to drink, or pSt-us drink + -ER^, but cf PoTTixi 
A drinker, a lopei. 

S Kq'Ni.u, Londvtap* 39* They inquue after Potouis, 
jrs, and Bawds 1900 DaEy N^s 13 Jan s/7t I f«ar 
I have given myself into the hands of the Philistines, 
whether they be total abstainers or good honest ‘ poters 
Fotere, obs. form of Pot-ear. 

II Foterinm poteriumy 

a. Gr. vor/ipiov drmking-cup, wme-cup ; also, name 
of a shrub, (The mod. application is said in 
Treas* Bot to refer to the use of the Salad Burnet 
in flavouring Cool tankard.)] A genus of her- 
baceous plants of N.O. Rosaceae ; Salad Burnet. 

z$97 Gsrarob Herbal iii. xxiii. 1146, 1 haue sowen the 
se^e ofPoterion m April which 1 receiued that grew in 
my garden two yeres togither, and after perished by some 
uibuhauce, 2700 Phillips, PoUnwny,,z, sort of Thistle. 



POTESTAIi- 


1190 


POTHEOABY. 


1753 Cw^si.^Cycl Sui^ a word used by many 

for ihft pncWy pimpernell 
Poteron, vanant of PoTiioK Obs 
Pot© stal, a. rare, [irreg. f. next + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to potestas see next, 3. 

x88o Muirhead Gaxits iv § 78 Of opinion that my action 15 
only suspended while the child or slave is in my potestas^ 
because 1 cannot proceed against myself, but that it revives 
on the potestaj xemtionship coming to an. end. 

II Potestas (iwte* sites). Thpotestates trz). 
\L,totestas power, used in certain connexions ] 
ft Alg — Power ii. Obs 
1656 Hobhes Stx Less Wks 1845 VII, 350 The roots and 
potestates themselves 1674 Collins ui Rigaud Corr Set 
Men 1184x1 1 ai3 They wm both ascend to the i8th potestas 
of the unknown symboL 

1 2 . Chemical or pharmaceutical power , active 
piinciple; — Essence sb, 9 Qh^ 

16813 Salmon DoronMed, u 290 That Potestates or Powers 
of things are as if they were the Nature. 1694 — Baids 
JDispefts, (1713) 153/1 After the same Manner prepare the 
Potestates or Powers of other Vegetable Productions 
3 . Homan Law, The power or authority of the 
head of a family over those depending on him; 
esp, parental authonty. 

1870 Abdy & Walker tr. Gains i § 109. 33 Whereas both 
mafes and females may be in our potestas, females alone 
come into mamis. x88o [see Fotestal] 

tFo'testate. Obs, Also 5-6 -at. |ad. L. 
poiesias, ’Otem power, a raler, supreme magistrate. 
So 01 ^. potesiat (learned form = pop. pousiee) ; It 
pdesth, IS uniform with the pi of 

potestas^ and sometimes indistinguishable from it.] 

1 . A person possessed of power over others, 
a supenor, potentate, ruler, lord. 

rx38o Wyclif Whs (1880) 229 Eche man owi> to be soget 
to beisere potestatls, hat is to men of hei^e power, c 1380 — 
Sei Whs III 297 Wilt Jiounotdredehepotestate? C1386 
Chaucer Sompn, T, 309 Whilom ther was an Irons 
potestat c X470 Hknrvson Mot Fab vil {Lton 4 * Mouse) 
xxxvii, Ane prince or empnour, Ane potestate, or ^it ane 
king with croaa 1583 Stubbes A not. Abus i {1879) 33 
Lawful! for the potentates, the nobihtie, the ^tzie [etc ] 
*593 Harvey Piercds Super, lao Some Potestats are 
quemt men a 1678 Woodheao Hofy Livv^ C*lS8S} 29 They 
^ways giving a relation, or aGcount..to their supenor 
potestates, or to God 

2 . Rcndermg potestas m the Vulgate (Eph. vi. 
12, 1 Pet. uL 32 ), applied to a spintoal (angelic 
or demonic) 'power . 

1382 WvcuF Eph, VI X2 A^ens the princes and potestatis, 
aiens gouemours of the world of ches derknessis M 
Nisbet X Peter xli as Angels, potestatis, and virtues, ar 
made sabiectis to him. 1442 Becon Paikaf Prayer xxv 
Lij b{ It IS no man nor Aungel, but God . . whome the 
angelike potestates do reueientlyfeare, 1582 N T (Rhem.) 
EpJi, 1 21 Aboue al Principahtie and Potestate and Power, 
and Dominion ci6xo Women Scants 195 They lyuing 
with flesh, like vnto the Potestates who want bodies, are not 
oppressed with the burden of their bodie. 

D spec,^ m mediseval angelology, a member of 
the sixth order of angels . see Obdeb sb, 5 
1483 CAxroN Goid, Ler. 255 h/a The pryncypates armo 
nysed, The potestates harped, Cherubyn and Seraphyn 
songen louynges and nreysrages. 1384 R Scot Btscov 
Witcher xy. vjii. (x88^ 357 Throne^ dominions, pnnapats, 
potestats, virttttes, cherubim and seraphim. 

3 . The chief magistrate in mediseval Italian towns 
and republics . a*PoDBSTl b ; fransf, a chief magi- 
strate in certain Turkish towns. 

X456 Sir G Have Losju Anns (ST.S) soB A noble 
xnarchand of Fans suld pas before thair Potestate of 
Florence. 1470-85 Maloky Arthur v viii 174 Whan ye 
shat come to Rome to the potestate and all the counceylle 
and Senate. <xx548 Hall Chron,^ Hen, VIII 187 Then 
folowed the potestates & gouernors of the citie [Bologna] 
all in Cnmosyn vduet, & within a myle of the atie there 
met hym [Charles V] foure and twentie Carduialles 1585 
T. Washington tr ITicholasPs Vqy 11, viiu 41 One of the 
saide Mabomies is elected and created potestate, and cfaiefe 
lustice both anil and criminal [of Chios] 1603 Knolles 
Hist Turks (1621) 157 The potestate of Pera came by sea 
also with eight gallies more 

^ 4 k, K (collective) authonty, a goveming body, 
e g of a umversity. Obs rare, 

1339 Let, /r,Vemcez July (MS CoU Vii.B xzu, ^9), Thty 
[all the doctors] caus^ the Chauneder of the potestate 
[of the University of Padua] to set his hande and seale for 
the approbation of the authorytye off the notarye 
f 5 Power, authonty. Obs, rare, 

X53S Stewart Cron, Scot (Rolls) I. no Trowand thauof 
that no man dac spetk ill, Becaus he is ane prince of 
potestate. 

t Potesta^tion. Obs, rare. Also 5 -aoion 
[f. L. potestas powei +-AT10N, cf, gravitation^ 
Power, authorization. 

cx^5 DiiiyMpst (18B2) n 177 Theprynces haue gouyn 
me full potestadon. 1623 Cockeram, Potestatumy the same 
that Potencie is. 

Potestativ© (p^a*test«itiv), a, [ad, F. po- 
iestaitf, ad, late L. potestdthfus adj. (Tert.) denoting 
or contamieg power, f. L. potestdt-em power 
•¥~tvnsj -IVE, ztfacultatwey yualitative, etc.] 

1 . Befitting a 'potestate'; having power or 
authority; authoritative. 

^ x^ Donne Serw, xiii. 134 So I might contemplate him 
in a judiciary posture, in a potestative^ soveraigne posture, 
sitting [etc ]. xdM (H Parker] yiesPap, 56 All oommands 
are not alike binding and Potestative. 1670 Baxter Cure 


Ch Dw 334 The abufae of the Potestatne Primality is 
Ijianny 1724 K. WoDROwit/^ J Wodrow (1828) 66 A 
probationer only, for order’s sake end without any potesta 
tive mission 

2 Potestaivue condition, a condition within the 
power or control of one of the parties concerned 
1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654) *7 We do not make it 
a potestative uncertain condition i^x R. MacWard True 
Nonconf 328 If we did hold faith, as it is our act to be 
require as a proper potei,tative foregoing condition of our 
acceptance. 2726 Aylipfe Pares gon 342 Such a Condition 
IS said to be a Potestative Condition in respect of a third 
Person, but a Casual Condition in regard to the Person to 
whom such Legacy is given. 1818 Colebrookd Obliga- 
Uofts 12 A potestative or aibitrary condition is that, which 
makes the execution of the agreement depend on the will of 
one of the contracting parties, or upon an event which it is 
in the power of that party to bnng about oi to prevent. 
X853 "Whewell Groivus 11 43 If the condition under which 
the thing may come into the power of the proiniser be also 
potestative (such os he himsd.f can bring about or accelerate). 
Pote-stiok: see Pote sb 1 3 
t Pote’stolate. Ohs tiome^wd ?tIiimorous 
dim. of Potestate 

xga* Skelton Whj> mi to Court 985 He is suche a grym 
syei, And suche a potestolate, And suche a potestate. 

[Poteuere, potewer, scnbal errors for poiener, 
Pautenee, purse. SttS\i 6 at Notes Eng^,Etym 227 
ids® Sir Vegree 866 in Fumiv Percy Folia III 47 By 
that sword I know thee heere , The poynt 15 in my poteuere 
{Auchtnleck MS, aumenere] a x6^ JBoy 4 * Month 21 ibid, 
II 305 He plucked out of his potewer a pretty mantle 1 
(j JTOtews. Cookery Obs, rare, [a OF jboiaus 
(1387-8 in Godef ), *poteus, pi. of potel a little pot, 
Pottle] A fency dish moulded in an carmen 
pot, which was broken when the contents had 
become solid. 


?cx39o Forjit qfCnry § 177 (1780) 80 Potews Take Pottus 
of Erpe lytell of half a quart and fyll hem full of fars of 
pomme dorryes Whan Jiey buth ynowg, breke pottus of 
er)ie & do 1?° fais on spyt & tost hem wel 

Po’t-eye. Spinning [Pot (See quot) 

X864 W S B McLaren Spinning Gloss., PoLeye, a little 
cup with a slit in it, set m a spinning frame for the thread 
to lun down, and to avoid mction 1884 Ibid (ed. 2) 177 
On a throstle frame the yam is first passed through and 
rubbed against the ' pot<eye ' of the wire-board, and then 
tightly wound round a hard bobbin. 
tFot-fish. Obs, Also pott-. [ad. Du, 
potvisckf in Ger. pottfisch, Da., Swed. potjisk, the 
first element being perh. the same as in obs Du 
potshoofd thick-head (Kilian), Flem. poUhoofd an 
eel-pout, m reference to the huge head of this 
whale.] The cachalot or spermaceti whale 
*743 PifA, Trans XLIL 611 In these Seas are Cache- 
lots or Pot fish, a sort of Whales, their Length 50 to 70 
Feet ^99 W. Tooke Vieio Hussion Emp III 105 Tne 
Frozen Ocean teems with the narhwal, the pott fish, from 
whose brain spermaceti is prepared 

Po‘t-fi slier, a. next. b. One who fishes 


merely ' for the pot * . cf. Pot-hunter 2. 

xBgo in Cent Diet, 

Fo^t-fitsliermaiL. A fisherman who fishes 
while floating on the water supported by a pot, 
mto which dso he puts the fish when caught: 
a method practised on some Asiatic riveis. 

FotfUl (p^tful). [f Pot jAI + -puii.] The 
quantity that fills a pot , as much as a pot holds. 

2362 Langl P pi a, vir 176 A potful of peosun Jiat pers 
hedde I-mad [C, ix 182 A potful of potage Jmt peersses wyf 
made] CX450 Mankind 265 in macro Plays xo, I was 
neuer worth a pottfull a wortes, sythyn I was borne 1646 
Sir T Pseud, Ep ii v (x686) 65 A potfull of ashes. 

x88x SenbnePs Mag Xxll 77 A fire is staited to cook 
a potful of meat 

tFot-gallex?7. Ohs, A 'gallery* of some 
kind on the banfcs of the Thames (and perhaps 
other navigable rivers), which often projected over 
the water, and was found to be an encroachment 
^^Its actual nature and purpose have not been ascertained s 
- ■- ■ as the outside t 


the simgestion that it was the outside gallery or balcony of 
a pot-house oveihanging the liver (see N. & Q. 31 Aug. 1907, 
p 172) appears to be set aside by the recorded dimensions 
of some ‘ pot-gallenes ' see the quots.) 

1630 SirR Diicie's Orders §20 in R (^iffiths Conserzuuy 
qf Thames (1746) 70 Item, That no Person do make or con- 
tinue any Wharf, Building, Potgallery, or other Purpresture, 
or Incroacbment into, upon, or over any Part of the Soil of 
the said River. 1684 Survey of Buildings 4 Encroach- 
ments on Themes (Bodl Lib,, Gough Maps 46 If 4a), On 
the South Side r At Allen’s Dye-house a Pott Gallery, 
21 ft. E to W , 12 ft. out into the River, Old. Ibid (If 43), 
On the Noith Side ..3 S' Katherines, from Iron Gate 
towards S* Katherines Dock are Pot Galleries, 620 ft E. to 
W , 8 and xo ft out into the river. Old. 

Fo't-gaTden. A garden of pot-herbs, a kitchen- 
garden. Also aUnb, 

x«x ilfS!. Acc, SU yokris Hasp,, Canterh,, For dygyng 
^ IJ, byeu grownd m J>e pot ^rajme 15x9 Horman 


1 potgarden gate 1808 Atlantic 
cabbage and the cauliflower and 
a pot garden are but little known 
(1 only m the pot or on the plate. 

+ Fo*t-^XLi po*tgXlXL« Obs, Also 6 -gozme^ 
-goon, 6-7 -gunne. [f. Pot sb,^ + Gun sb,'] 

1 . A short piece of ordnance with a large bore, 
a mortar ; so called ftom its shape. 

2549 Chalonjbr Erasm, on Folly H iv, Another striken 


through with a potgonne recoueied. rsS7 A Jenkinson 
Voy 4 Trav (Hakl Soc ) II. 360 They haue .agieatmany 
of morter pieces or potguns. JS 99 Hakluyt Viy II i 81 
Then ±e enemies were warned by the lewe that wrote 
letters to them. , that the sayd potgunnes did no harme 
2 = Pop-gun sb 1 

1560 Whitehorne Ord, Souldiours (1588) 30 b, One of 
those potgunnes of elder, that boyes vseto shoote paper and 
slowes in. 1611 CoTGR , Caloniere, a pot-gunne made of a 
( 5 uill, or Elder sticke. i56o M R Exact Acc Receipts 3, 
I. wish I had been chang’d into an Elder-tree, to have been 
cut out into Pot-guns. ^29 Swift To Dr Delany on 
Libels 14 When first in Print, you see him diead Each 
Pot-Gun levell’d at his Head. x8oi [see Pop^gun i] 
b. Contemptuously or ludicrously applied to 
a pistol or similar fire-arm ; cf Pop-gun sb, 2 
a 1553 Udall Royster D, iv. vii (Arb ) 75 Once discharge 
my haiquebouse And for my hcaites ease, haue once more 
with my potgoon a x6zg Fletcher, etc ICni Malta iv 
IV, Howl flight me with your pot-gun’ 1659 Shirley 
Honona 4* Mant i 1, When all your Tiveues go a feasting 
By water, with your gally-foist and pot-guns, 

S, Jig, A loud talker, a mere boaster, a braggait ; 
also, an unfounded report. 

1623 Webster Ditchess ofMalf. in. m, I saw a Dutchman 
break his pate once For cmling him potgun ci6a6 Dick 
^ Devon, i i. in Bullen 0 , Plili, 9 , 1 heard such a report, 
But had no ftiith in’t a mere Potgun 1 X693 Congreve 

Old Back III viii, That sign of a man there, that pot-gun 
charged with wind 
4 . atinJb and Comb 

x624 Ford Suiis Darling To Rdr , The Fust Season 
Presents him in the Twilight of bis age, Not pot-gun-proof 
X651 W. Jane Ewwv AxXacrrof x68 These aie potgun 
prepaiations foi a Civill war 1691 New Dtscov Old 
Intieague xvi, Then Pot-gun Volleys charge Her Royal 
Ear 

t Fo't-ba xLger . Obs, [f. Pot sb, ^ + Hanger K] 
A device for hanging a pot or kettle over the fire , 
a senes of links, a rack, or a bar with a series of 
holes, on which a pot-hook or ciook could be hung 
at different heights , -HANGERS^d. Mostly lu//. 

1580 Hollvband Treas Fr, Tongy Cramatllirey the pot 
hanger, xfioi Percivall Sp Diet , Llares o ollares, pot- 
hangers, oflares catenae 1608 Willei Hexapia Exod, 
23s ^ey sate by the pot hangers, wheieoii they vsed to 
hang their pots xSxy in W F Shaw Mem, Eastry (1B70) 
227 Three brass stnpens [stewpans], one payei of pott- 
liangers. 2642 in Archives Mcnyland (1887; 1 v 94} i Pot- 
hanger and potthooks. 1678-^ Littleton Lai, Dict,^ 
Climaciery pot-banger or pot-hooks 

t Fo't-bk njgingSy pi, Ohs, rare, a. «Pot- 
GLiTS. b. = Pot-hangers. 

X52X in Bury Wills (Camden) 1x9 Item a giedyern, and a 
ondern, a payr of poott hangyngs, and fzynge pan 1530 
Palscr. 182 Vnes ancesiesy a payre of potte hangynges. 
Ibid 257/1 Potte hangynges, cremiUtere, 

t Fo’t-ba ngle. Ohs, rare [f. Pot + 
hanghy f. Hang v + -lb, suffix of the instrument 
{Hangle occurs otherwise only as var, of Hinglb 
a hinge.)] In pi, (const, as sing ) » prec. b. 

2538 m Lett Suppress Monasteries (Camden) 267 Item, 
a fryeng panne and a peyre of potbangles sold to the s^d 
Scudamour vj^. Ibiaiy Item, sold to the baylyf of Stan a 
potthangles vip 1614 MS Sis aiforcbon- Avon (Nares), 
Item, one potbangles, pnee n s 
Fo* t-head. colloq, [Pot sb l] A stupid person. 
So Fo’t-headed a,y stupid, thick-headed. 

XS33 blLoax. Apol xlvii Wks 020/2 These heretikes some 
potheaded postles they haue, that wander about realme 
into sondxy shyzes. 1855 Kingsley Wesiw, Ho I xv, She 
was too good for a poor pot-head like me. 

tFothecar(e, -aire« Sc. and north, Eng, dial, 
Obs, Also 9 potticar. [Aphetic foi*m of apothe- 
cary !=» F, apothecatrey corresp, to Bag, potkecaty 
see next. Hence by phonetic coi xuption *pot{f)egar^ 
potzngar, Pottingar.] An apothecary . =» next 
ct^ Henryson Test Cres, 24B Spycis belangand to the 
pothecairis [rime electuairis= electuai s], With mony hailsum 
sweit confectioun a 1585 Polwart Flyiing w Montgo- 
merie 231 This present from the pothecares [rimes wares, 
saires] Mee think meet to amend thee 1825 Brockstt 
N C Gloss i Poiitcary Potecaryy Pothecaryy an apothecary. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss,y PoUiker, an apothecary. 

Fo*tliecary« Now only dial. Forms a, 4-5 
poteoarie, 4-7 -cary(e, 5 -kary, 6 -can; 5-0 
potyoary(e; 6 potlcane, -carye, 6-7 (9 dial,] 
•oary ; 7 potteeary, -loary. 6-7 potbioary, 
7 pothecane, 7-8 (9 dtali) -cary, 8-9 'potheoory 
See also prec. Aphetic form of Atothboary, 
formerly in common use. 

c X386 Chaucer Pard, T, 524 (Camb ) And forth he goth 
no lengere wolde he tarye In-to the toun vn-to a potecarye 
[so Cmp, Lansdy HarUy Ellesm, Hengvo,y apothecanej 
Petm, apot-]. x^sG Lyog. De GuU, Pugr, 24210 Sond^ 
lettuaryes Maked at the potycaryes. 1530 Palsgr 257/x 
Potycary that selleth medycins, apotkecayre xSS* Turner 
Herbal i. ProL A iij b, If the potecari. xs ignorant in herbes. 
1632 Lithgow Trav wi 98 Abundance of Alloes.,, so much 
esteemed by our Pothecaries. 2668-9 Pepys Diary 8 Feb., 
Going to visit Roger Pepys, at the pothecary’s m King’s 
Street. 1720 W. Stukeley in Mm, (Surtees) L x X2 A league 
between a few doctors poticarys, and surgeons, who way 
into one anothers hands 1820 Southsv Demis Walk vii, 
He saw a Fotheca^, on a white horse. Ride by on his voca- 
tion. 0x825 Forby Voc, E, AngUay PoUcary x886 Elworthy 
W, Somerset Word'bky Poiecarvy apothecary .Not now 
of common use. ,hut X have heard it disparagingly, 

b. attrib, quari-oi^. 

154® Act ye Hen, VIII^q 40 § 2 Suche poticary wares 
drugges and stuffes. 1558 B vlleyn GovU Health x xx Who 
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hucth so ewll as these pothicary men? 1607 Chapman 
Sttssy D' A vibois v i Plays 1873 II 90 If I scape Monsieurs 
Pothecaue Shops 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush To Rdr., 
Yet have I scene smiths so unprovided of Pothecary simples 
Potheen, variant form of Poteen. 

Pothel, ME. vauant oipodel. Puddle ; 

Pother (pp'tSdi, p 23 (Sm), sb Forms : a. 7- 
pother ; also (7 powther), 7-9 puther, 7 (9 dial,) 
poothor. 7- puddoT. [Ougin unknown: 
appears early in 1 7tli c. Hisloucally pother rimes 
with other, brother, mother, smother, the vowel 
app. repr. ong 5 \ puther, ^dder. The 

curient pp cjsi appears to be a 19th c. literary 
innovation, after the spelling, and perh. influenced 
by association with bother. The form pudder is 
parallel to the dial, udder, brudder, mudder, fodder, 
etc. in some of which d, in others Uf, is ongmal 
Original identity with Powder, though suggested by the 
sense *diist appears to be phonetically untenable ] 

1 A choking smoke or atmosphere of dust. To 
hick up a po^r, to raise a choking dust. 

a t 6 »j Drayton Nymphdm Ixxxii, The Poke Which out 
of It sent such a smoke, As ready was them all to choke, So 
greeuous was the pother, *637 G Danitl Gemus of Isle 
X58, 1 , in this smoaking pothei. Had sole the want 1886 
Cheshire Gloss s v Poother. What a poother tha kicks up 
wi’ till brush 1 [1 e. m sweeping aroom] 1887 T Darlington 
.S', CJuish Gloss s. V , A puff of tobacco smoke directed into 
a person's face would be a poother 1893 Baring-Gould 
Mrs Cifr^eazfen xlvi, There be such a pother 0' smoke 
I doubt if that you can see her 

Milton Apol» SmeeU 4 To lay the dust and 
pudder in antiquity, which he and nis .are wont to raise, 

2 . Disturbance, commotion, turmoil, bustle; a 
tumult, uproar ; a noise, dm. Cf. Dust sh}^ 5. 

a 1391 SYLvrsTER Ivry 71 As a Toirent in his furious 
Pother Takes Land flora som, and givelh moie to other, 
1607 (1623) Shaks. Cor II. 1 334 Such a poother, As if 
that whafcsocuer God, who leades him, Were slyly crept into 
his humane powers. And gaue him graceful! posture. x68a 
N. 0 Boileau's Lutrm 11 249 But Oh ] these Chanters, 
Chanons make a Pother, A Dog can’t rest, whilst one 
worries another X709 0 Dvicrs Prov ^ Ref, (ed 2) 

? o6 What a Noise and Pother do our Hawkeis make in a 
lurry about the Streets with their News Books 
IIOR Smith Addr Mummy x, Didst thou not hem the 
pother o’er thy head When the great Persian Conqucioi, 
Cambyses Marched aimies o’er thy tomb with thundeung 
tiead? i8p8 F. T. Bui ltn Cruise Cachalot 72 Smiting the 
sea with his mighty tail, making an almost deafening noise 
and pother 

/3 1623 Shah'S* s IVks , Lear in u 50 Lot the great 
Goddes, That keepe this dreadfull pudder [Qos, t 3 tliun- 
di ing, Qo, 7 powlhci] o'rc our heads, Finde out tlieir 
enemies now 1657 'J’nouNLrY ti Loapi^* Daphnis <$■ 
Chloe 189 A buste noise, tumultuous pudder of carnages 
167X Cruwnf yttltaiia 1, 4 Here’s a pudder, ho I see if none 
of my cups or silver spoons be missing 1673 Ilalhwell 
Pftl Anthols (1850) 109 'Twas uncivilly done Such a hideous 
pudder to keep 1816 Scott xv, The pony, hearing 
this pudder over his head, began apparently to think [etc j 
b iran^. A verbal commotion, stir, or fuss, 
a, x63t Massinger Emperor East iv v, All this pothei 
for an apple I x6p^ Whitlock Zootomta 481 When 
Heathen Authority nath kept all the Puther it can, with 
their Amphion and Orpheus x66a Butler Ihtd i i 32 
Some hold the one, and some the other, But,howsoe'er they 
make a Pother, The difference was so small 1788 Tnjler 
No. 13. X7S Your Sister too would make a pother, She’d 
never brook to call him Brother 1850 Blackie Mschylus 
1 . Pref, S7 With high-sounding words he will make such 
n pother. 

p 1609 Bp W Barlow Anew, Nameless Cath 23 In this 
pudder of different opinions, recourse is had to the Great 
Oracle 1759 Sternl Tr, Shandy II 11, What a pudder 1 
and racket in Councils about oicia and viroorraens 1 1838 
Gi:n Thomvsoh Andt Alt I Ivii 223 A mortal puddei 
has been raised a^inst bO harmless a proposal, as that the 
community should have the relief fete]. 

3 . Mental perturbation or tumult ; trouble, 
fuss , display of sorrow or grief. 

x 6 ±i Mu Tos Re/orm i. Wks. 1851 HI, 3 Being senrr’d 
by the pan», and gripes of a boyling conscience, all in a 
pudder shuines up to bimselfe such a God, and such a wor- 
ship as is most agreeable to remedy his feare. xtisd S. 
Hoi land Zara (1719) 34 Of Sorrow, making a most grievous 
puther [rime Mother] 1738 Geutl Mag', VIII. 43/x 
Well ! if all husbands keep so great a pothei, I’ll live un- 
married— till I get another, x8m Hazutt Table-i Ser. ji 
vii (1869} X43 This coil and mighty pudder in the breast 

Pother (pp'tyar, v. Also 7 pudder, 

9 dmt, puther. [app, f. Potbbr sb, ; but some- 
timeb app, associated with Bother v ] 

1 . traus. To put into a ftiss; to fluster, worry; 
to confuse, perplex, trouble 
a 1692 Locke Educ, § 72 If at that Time he forces him- 
self to It, he only potheis and wearies himself to no purpose. 
Z793 Birch Adopted Child x. ii. At his old employment, his 
peiKils and his compasses, and 1 don’t know what, pothering 
his poor little brains x86o Emerson Cond, Life, IVealtJi 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 339 But how can Cockayne.. be pothered 
with fatting, .oxen ? X004 M. Hewlett Queers Qmtr u. 

X, 324 Sir James all pothered to reply; rare for him, 

/3 c x^8 Locke Coud. Vnderst. § 13 He .will abound in 
contrary Observations, that can be of no other Use but to 
perplex and pudder him if he compares them 
D. To get out by worrying. 

1740 J. Clarke Edue, Youth (ed 3) 167 Ho must pother 
the Meaning, out of a Dictionary 
2 . intr. To make a fuss ; to fuss, to worry. 

*733 Savagf Projr DUsme 361 Detach the sense, and 
pother o'er the text *778 learning at a Loss I. 3a, I 1 
found the old Gentleman.. pothering over the Newspaper. | 


189s R. Burton m Forum (N Y) Api 251 It is idle to 
pother with secondary causes when here is the native source 
3 . dtaL To move, pour, or roll m a cloud, as 
smoke or dust. 

Widely used in midland dialects from Yorksh. to Warwick, 
Leicester, Lincoln see Eng Dial Diet s v. Puther, 
Hence perh pothering in xpth a quots, below. 

Hence PoTilioriiig vbl, sb, and ppl a,, also 
Potliexa*tiou (fionce-nvd, after botheredton), sLir, 
turmoil, trouble ; Poiilierment, dtal, petty trouble. 
1690 Locke Hum Und xv lu § 30 That peiplexity, pud- 
denng, and confusion, which has so much hindred Mens 
progress m other parts of Knowledge X7QX-X823 D ’Israeli 
Cur Lit (1866) 269/x A multitude conf^ed of pothering 
odours x8a7 Hare Guesses Ser i (1873) 229 The words of 
their [Irish] orators are wont to roll out ^ust like so many 
potatoes rumbling, and pothering and incoherent X853 
Robinson PP^hitby Gloss,, Pof/ter7nenis,-ptrp\e3,AtiG'^ troubles 
190X Essex Herald 9 Apr 2/3 All the potheration had 
been purposely caused by the master of the house 

Bot-&er D (pp*t|h 5 ib). [f. Tot 1 -h Hbeb ] 
A herb grown for boiling m the pot; any of the 
herbs cultivated m a kitchen-garden. 

Black pot herb. White poi-Jmh, wd names for Alexanders 
{Smyrmum Olusairum) and Corn salad {Valerianella 
ohioma) leapectively, (Gerarde 1507, *43,) 

X358 Elvot, Caulis .Also an herbe called colewortei 
It IS soratyme taken for all pot heibes 1603 Tiyall 
Chev II. 1 in Bullen 0 PI III 290 E're he do my iLoid 
any wrong, rounds He be cut smaller then pot-hearbs 
1644 Evelyn Diary 20 Nov, The Circus Maximus, . one 
entire heape of rubbish, part of it converted into a garden 
of pot-herbs 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng xix IV 369 A 
spot which seemed to be part of Holland, a strai^t canal, 
a terrace, rows of clipped trees, and rectangular beds of 
flowers and potherbs 
ITb erron, *= potpidnt 


z88a Stevenson New Aral Nts (1884) loi Flowering 
pot-herbs garni'^hed the sills of the .windows 
c. attnb. Pot-herb butterfly, a N Amencan 
species {fhens oleracea), closely allied to the 
cabbage-butterfly. 

1692 Dryden Cleomenes in 1, A people, baser than the 
beasts they worship , Below their pot-herb gods, that giow 
in gardens 

Fo*tliery‘, a, [f Pother sb, + -y.] 

1 . Choking, stifling ; close, sultry ; also tranf, 

1696 Whiston The, Earth iv (1729) 365 That Pothery 

and Sultiy.. Weather we usually now feel 1846 Landor 
Imag Cono, Southey ^ L Wks. 1853 II. 168/2 They 
[Shakspere’s Sonnets] are hot and pothery; there is much 
condensation, little delicacy 

2 , dial. Of sheep; Giddy and liable to fall, 
through water on the brain 

Perh a different word, related to Potter w 

1829 Holloway Diet Promne,, A sheep which has water 
on the biain, which causes it to fall down, or move in a very 
weak, tottering, and uncertain manner, is said to be pothery. 

Bo’t-hole, Geol [f. Pot sb,^ + Hole sb ] 

1 . A deep hole of more or less cylindrical shape; 
esp. one formed by the weanng away of rock by 
the rotation of a stone, or a collection of gravel, in 
an eddy of running water, or in the bed of a glacier 

*839 Lwtl Eng. <$■ Atvh Jrnl, II. 373/*i 8 feet of the 
workable stone may be considered free from *allum’ or 
* pot holes ’ containing calcareous spar, to which this stone 
IS subject z86a Dana Man Geol 641 The ‘ Basin ’ in the 
Franconia Notch (White Mountains) is a pot-hole in granite, 
fifteen feet deep and twenty and twenty five feet in its two 
diameters X873 J. Geikib Gt lee Age (1894) 431 Large 

§ ot*holes formed on the bed of a glacier by water plunging 
own through crevasses. 1878 Huxley Physiogr xx. 134 
The grinding action of pebbles, when set in motion by water, 
IS strilemgly shown in the formation of potholes 
2 . See quot 

iB^ArchiFoL ynd Ser n V 294 That the manufacture of 

E ottery was earned on in Hayling in former times ts shown 
y the existence of * pot-holes 1, e. holes from which clay 
has been taken 


Fot-hook (pp'tihuk), sh, [f. Pot + 
Hook sb,'\ 

1. a. A hook suspended over a fireplace, for 
hanging a pot or kettle on ; a crook, b. An iron 
rod (usually curved) with a hook at the end, for 
lifting a heated pot, stove-lid, etc. 

*467 Maldon, Essex, Court Rolls (Bundle 43 No 14), 11. 
ketelea, u laklm { i par de pottehokes CX47S Pict. Voc in 
Wr -Wulcker 770/14 Ilec capana, a pothoke 1530 Palsgr, 
257/1 Potte hokes, unes ancestes *698 Fryer Ace, £. 
India P. ao6 Setting their Earthen or Copper Pots there- 
on, not hanging them on Pothooks as we do 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Oldimn vi (1870) 56 The meat black mnc. swung 
over It, with its multiplicity of pot-hooks and trammels xtos 
Knight Diet, Mech,, Pot-hook, an S-shaped hook for 
suspending a culinary vessel from a chimney crane, 
t c. pi An instrument of punishment ; see quot. 

1707 Sloans jamazea 1 . p. Iviu, For runmng away they 
put..pottocks about their necks, which are iron rings with 
two long necks riveted to them. 1740 Jamaica yi 1^9 
The Chmn and Pot-hooks are painted by his own Order m 
the Picture I spoke of just now ^3* MacSparram Diary 
(1899) 32 He [a runaway slave in Rhode Island] had w' is 
called Pothooks put about his Neck. 

2 . A curved or hooked stroke made m wnting; 
a crooked stroke or character, a scrawl; now 
usually applied to a hooked stroke, as an element 
of handwnting, made by children in learning to 
write, (Often with hctngsri cf. Hanger ^ 4 d.) 

i6tx CoTCR., Pastl.,^ blurrcj scraule, pothooke, or ill- 
fauoured whun-wham, in writinjg. ai6*$ Fletcher St 
Mass. El^ Bra, i. Brt What have we here? Pot- 


hooks and Andirons * And, 1 much pity you, it li, tlie 
Syrian Character, or the Arabiclc 1690 Drypen Don 
Sebastian 11 u, No peeping here, though I long to be 
spelling her Arabick scrawls and pot-hooks. 1710 Swift 
Lett (1767) III. 61 You know such a pothook makes a 
letter , and you know what letter, and so, and so. *738, 
*809 [see Hanger* 4d3 1799 B Thompson Kotzebuds 

Stranger in Inchhalds Theatre 1 , 59 I’ll go for his copy- 
book He makes his pothooks capitally 2887 G. R Sims 
Mary fands Mem, 237 She’s scrawling pothooks and 
hangeis on a dirty sheet of paper 

fb attmb in reference to crabbed or illegible 
wilting or unmtelbgible characters. Obs, 

1674 T, Flatman To Mr, Austin g No more, than read 
that dung fork, pothook hand That in Queens Colledge 
Libjaiy does stand, a 1683 J Oldham Charact Old P 
Rem (1684) 112 Nonsence and the fittest Character to 
write It in, that Pot-hook-hand the Devil us’d at Oxford 
[See Wood's Life ^ Times (0 H S ) I. 49B ] 

^ Plence {UMice-wds.) Fo*t-liook v, tram,, to curve 
into the shape of a pot-hook, Fo*t-liooked a, 
having a pot-hook (sense 2) , Fo’t-hoo kesy, 
making of pot-hooks or scrawls; Fo't-hookv a, 
full of or consisting of pot-hooks, scrawled 
^*795 T Twining in IVks (1828) VIII, 273 The Pro 
fessor’s conscnbillatio is a more illegible , piece of pot 
hookery than yours. *867 Hamper's Mag, Nov 703 It was 
written in a cramped, pot-hooky hand 1875 Maund in 
Alpine Tiftl May (1876) 414 After packing myself away as 
well as I could in the shape of a pot-hook, Martin followed 
and pot hooked himself alongside me. 1898 Chr Murray in 
Daily NewswjJzxi, 6/2 The Dreyfus letterb very commonly 
have a curious pothooked storting point They curl up- 
wards at the stait There is nothing of the sort in the 
bordereau 

II Fothos (p^'i'lJ^s). Bot, [mod.L. (Linnaeus, 
I 737 )j ad. Sinhal. pdtha, p&lse,'\ A genus of 
climbing shrubs (N.O Aracem or OronhaceBt), 
natives of Asia, Austialia, etc.: some species aie 
cultivated as foliage plants 
1836 Macgillivray tr. Hwnboldi's Trav xviii 271 The 
potboses, arums, and lianas, fuimshed so thick a covering 
that they were completely shelteicd. 1863 Bates Nat 
Amazon 1 (1864) 20 Climbing Fothos plants, with large, 
glossy, heait-shaped leaves. 

Fo't-liOTLse. [f. Pot sb,'^-^ + House 
1 1. A house where pottery is made. Obs, rare. 
2697 Lend, Gaz No 3300/^ A very convenient Brick 
House to be let, having a Potthouse belonging to it, and a 
very fine Yard for Washing of Clay 2761 Chron in Ann, 
Reg 95/2 A piemium to mastei of the stone pot house at 
Fulham for making crucibles of British materials. 

2 . A house wheie pots of beei and other intoxi- 
cants are retailed ; an ale-house ; a small, unpre- 
tentious, or low tavern or public-house. 

171^ Lend, Gaz No, 6320/3 A large well built accustomed 
Pot House, known by the Name of the Hermitage Pot- 
House 2748 Warton Panegyr, on Oxford Ale 27 To 
pot-house 1 repair, the satred haunt, Where, Ale, thy 
votaries in full resoit Hold rites nocturnal *862 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Ox/, xii, The paragon of all pothouses , 
snug little bar with red curtains [etc ] 2887 Jessopp A rcath 
ill 02 They were extremely capable men, but they could 
not keep from the pot-house. 

b. attnb Belonging to or charactenslic of 
a pot-house ; low, vulgar 
28x6 Southey in Q. Rez> XVI. 273 The class of men for 
whom these pot bouse epistles are wi itteu, lead nothing else, 
x^o Dickens Bam Rudge xxxvii. Reeking yet with pot 
house odouts 2895 HoLtiNGSHEADAf^^Z^^rr/;!/ I.XIU 124 
There was no pot-house bluster about the two combatants 

Fo’t-liu nter. [f- Pot sb.^ + Hunter.] 
fl. An opprobrious appellation; ? a sycophant, 
a parasite cf, Barnaolb 2 ^ b. Qhs, 

1592 Nashb Four Lett, Confui Wks. (Grosart) IL 242 
This indigested Chaos of Doctourship, and greedy pothunter 
after applause, is an apparant Publican and sinner X30Z 
G^r^cm Blache Bks, Messenger V 7 ]xs (Grosart) XI 7 Ihe 
verser in conny-catching is called the Retriuer And the 
Barnacle, the pot hunter xspa Admonition Bk Emm 
Coll Cambr in \ih Rep Hist, MSS Comm 420/2 Mr 
Catsby for saying my Lord [of Routland] hymself was 
but a child, and that he was maintained by pott-hunteis 
was admonished. 

2. ‘ A sportsman who ^oots anything he comes 
across, having more regard to Ailing his bag than 
to die rules which regulate the sport * {Slang But, 
i860). 

278* W Blane Ess Hunting (1788) 102 As arrant a Pot 
hunter as ever England bred, that bad not scrupled to kill 
a Buck or Doe at any season 1833 Bull batting i in 
Houlston Tracis I, xxvii 9 There’s nothing a regular Shot 
would be sooner chafed at than being called a Pot-hunter, 
*893 J G M\\A,K\^B}eaih/i (1899)109 My hope is 

that some traveller, who is something more than a pot- 
hunter, may .send home to our Museum a seriei of the 
common white quilled black Khoorhan. 

8 One who takes part in any contest or competi- 
tion merely for the sake of winning a prize. (With 
ailusion to POT sb,’^ i g.) 

*873 Slat^ Diet,, Pot-hunter, a man who gives bis time 
up to rowing or punting, or any sort of match in order to 
^nn the ‘pewtere^which are given as prizes, Unhersity ,, 
Now much used in aquatic and athletic arcles; and., 
applied, m a derogatory sense, to men of good quality who 
enter themselves in small races they are almost sure to win. 
X883 pall MaU G, 7 July 6/2 The increase ,in the number 
of * po^huntets as they are called-^n epithet which 
originated in the early days of the Wimbledon meeting, 
when prizes were given * in kind and notas now in money 
x886 Cyd Tour Club Gate, IV X22 To tempt many a ^ pot- 
hunter ' who follows racing for what he can get out of it 



POT-HUNTINa. 
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So Po't-liTt ntinir sd, and a. (m senses correspond- 
ing to 3 and 3 above). 

z8o8 W, CoBBETTm L'Estrange Fneft^hi^ Mtss ^Ftiford 
izSSs) I 43 Rnsh they go^ the poNhnnting crewj into that 
manor x86a Sat Rev, 5 July 7 The sort of pot-hunting 
knourn at Wimbledon and elsewhere as Pool, where the 
value of a buU's-eye is much more considered than the 
credit of handling with success the Queen of weapons 
i88x Tvlor Antkfvpolo^ ix. aio The guest of food 
(now often contemptuous^ called ‘pot-hunting’) becomes 
subordinate to the excitement of the chase i;88x Gd 
Words XXII 46/x Some men are too fond of starring or 
pothunting at ‘ sports 1^3 Sinciair & Henry Swtmmzn ^ 
(Badm. Libr ) 36^ Some swimmers seem able. .to stand the 
strain of racing night after night. The rage for pot-hunting 
is appaiently unconquerable 
Potioaiy, obs. variant of Pothecaby 
PotichoniaiLia (ppt* ma). Also in Fr. 
form-mame. [ad ^,pottchomamei\rt&g,i poHche 
an onental porcelain vase, also a glass vase coloured 
in imitation + -mania.] The craze for imi- 

tating Japanese or other porcelain by covering the 
inner surface of glass vessels, etc., vnth designs on 
paper or sheet gelatine ; the process of domg this. 

Houssk, Words XI tag Qieadiag} Potichomania, 
1853 Mechamt^s Ma^, LXII 279 PoUcJufmame is the 
present feshion. 1863 Sala Capi Slyboots 7 He talked 
ateut chemistry and Mr Faraday; taught my wife>i?/x- 
ckomame and modelling m wax x^ Temple Bar Mag, 
Feb 152 Hence she cared nothing for wax flowers or poS- 


Feb 152 Hence she cared nothing for wax flowers or pod- 
chomania 

II Potin (potgn). Also 7 pottain [F. potin 
(r3tti c, m Hatz.-Darm., also potain 1582 in 
Godef.), f pot Pot sd,'^ ^ -in * cf. -ine ^.] 

X. Old pot-metal (Pot-metal i, 3). 
x6oi Holland PImy H s«>5 Such pottain or old mettall 
which IS ouerwome, and by ordinary occupying and vsmg 
to the hand, bright-shining x8a5 J, Nicholsov OperaU 
Mechanic^ 34B To work all the surface into furrows or 
nooves, in order that it may retain the substance called 
the potuL which is to be welded upon one side of the iron, 
to form the hard matter on which the holesare to be pierced 
This potin is nothing but fragments of old cast-iron pots 
Ib^ 349 It must he repeatedly heated and worked until 
the potin fixes to the iron. The workman then throws dry 
pwdered day upon it, in order to soften the potin 
2 . A name for an alloy of tin, copper, lead, and 
zmc, used m coining by Ibe ancient Gauls 
X833 Humphreys Cotn»ColL Man x 5 (1876) 134 Many of 
the coins are of base metal tootin). 

Potmgjpottng-stiok: seePoiEw 
Potmger, obs. form of Pottingeb. 

Potion (p^/an), sb Forms. 4-6 pooion, 5 
-oTin, {Sc, poycion), 5-6 pooyon, 6 potiottn, 6- 
potion. [a. OF. pocion^ potion (ia-i3th c in 
Hatz.-IDarm ), mod,F, potion^ ad L, pbhd-nem 
a dnnking, draught, potion, philtre, vbl. sb f. 
pfftdrty pM~um to dnnk ] 

1 A dose of liquid medicine or of poison ; a 
draught : see Bbauqht sb 15. 

1 ^ (Bodl. MS ) He dude hym here to pavy- 

lram,And»uid hymwi>pociouns. ri37S.S-r Satftfsvi 
Stomas) 481 Itislyk topoycion men takis forepurgacione. 
X 43 *"S 0 hr. Htgden (RoHs) III 411 He hade diede anoon, but 
that he receyveoe apocion of Philippe Iils phisiaon. 
y iCAW Anai. 1 (x88® 13 If a man may "te cured witnDyet 
and Pocion, let there not be mmistred any Chirurgene. 
iSpH Sham Rom, Jt yul, v. ui 244 Then gaue I her A 
geeping Potion, which so tooke effect As I intended 16x0 
Holland Casnaerls Brit (1637) 370 Bewitched by sorcerie 
and amorous potions 1732 Lediard Sethos II vh 84 To 
discern the innocent by trials of fire and potions. 1848 
Maa Tameson Sacr ^ leg. Art (1850) 433 Neither potions 
nw physicians can do more than postpone the evil hoar 

tr, ^ttber’s Cotttm Gal iv 95 He goeth about 
to fluahfy and mitimite his hitter Potion 1597 Shaks. 
{ry L 11 X4S Your Lordship may minister the Potion 
to. Heywood Eltz (1641) 

wcffgmty. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 
Wes V 140 To administer the opiate potion of amnesty 
T 2 , a, A portion of drink j a drmk, a draught, 
D. A kind of drink j a beverage. Obs, gurs 
1526 J^erdeen Regr, (1844) 1. 115 Inprimis to the justice 
Me potioun of wynej item to my lord chancellar, aae 
Igtioun of wyne. 2634 Sm T. Herbert Trav, 150 they 

feirevater, jmceof Llmmoi 4 
S. Comb , as potion-monger, 

X894 H A Jones in Daily May 6/3 The familv 
frmnd, rather than the doser and potion-mongir. ^ 

Potion (pffu'Jan), V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. L, 
ptiomre to give to drink, f. pdtion-em drinking.] 
trans.To treat or dose with potions; to drug. 

hufxeen^ ix.xi §40 Hauing corrupted 

S ® hauing potioned them with a sleepy 
&e] escaped out of the Tower of London 27^ 
Foote Demi on 2 Sticks m Wks 1799 II. 275 Full power 
and poultice, all pwsons 
potion’dupHkeany bladder J' ^ ana 

fPo'tionat©, z; Obs raro^^, p ppl, stem of 
L, pstidndre see prec, and -ate 3 j 

CfocKERAM, PoiionaUy to give a medicine. 

If Po’tiron. Ohs, [F. poUron (dial, potron. 
pofurm^ a kind of large champiraon ; also, a 
kind of pumpkin; origin unknown.] A kind of 
pumpkin, seequots, 

27x9 London & Wise ComM, Gard 323 Citrules, or 
Pumpwns Harts Horn Sallet, Potirons, or flat PumMonT 
Parsnipe, Leeks, &c. keep then Places n me 


. 324 Citruls or Pnmpions, Potirons or comon Pumpions, 

Garlick and Shallots 

I fPo'tlsuge, Obs, humorous nonce>wd, [f. L. 
t potus dnnk (or ? Pot + L. sug^e to suck.] 
l A * pot-sucker *, toper 

I 2620 Venner Via Recta u 34 How impudently would 
* our drunken potisuges vaunt themselues. 

I north dial, [f PoT jAI + Kilp.] = 

5 Pot-clip v 

2342 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 31, ij pare of pot kylpes, 
r and a pare of tanges, yasd 2612-22 Knaresloiottgh Wilts 
r (Surtees) II 20 A paire of potkilpes 2828 Craven Dial 

'i s. V Kelpsy The loose handle of a kale pot is called pot- 

r kelps. x8^ Robinson Whitby Gloss , Pot kelpSy the loose 
bow or handle of a porrid^-pot 

(( Fo tlatch, ipO’-uacliCe. [Chinook jargon, 
from Nootka bidBan potlatshy patlaish sb. a gift, 

! vb to g^vej Among some N. American Indians 
of the Paciftc coast a. A gift, a present. 

1883 T. WiNTHROT Canoe 4 Saddle iv 42 They [Klickatat 
Indians] ejqiressed the fnendliest sentiments, perhaps with 
a view to a liberal ‘ potlatch ’ of trinkets 

b. A tubal feast at which presents are given and 
received, given by an aspirant to chiefohip, 

2884 Sem Francisco Chron, Sept, A potlatch is a sort of 
grand reunion and general gathering , an occasion for the 
exchanging of big presents x8go Amer Antiquanasi 
Mar. 75 On his return he agam called the people together 
and held a big potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared 
to them at that time great cunositxes. 1805 Wesim Gaz, 

18 July 8/1 In a far-away comer of British Columbia, on 
the occasion of the last birthday. . the Redskins held a ' pot> 
Jach’ m honour of their Great White Mother. 1907 C, 
Hill-Tout Bni, N, Anter, 52 Occasions of public festivity 
such as potlatch gatherings 

Hence Fo’tlatohlug s 3 ,y holding a potlatch 
2896 Pall Mall Mag Sept 106 After two or ^ee days of 
feasting and pot-latchmg. 

t Pot-lead L Obs, Used to render F, giugr^ 
word used by Schollers of Fans, in derision of 
an absurd condusiou * (Cotgr s.v. Glue), 

2630 Lennard tr C 7 iarron\ Wisd in xiy. §19. 505 If he 
chance to speake, he entreth into a long discourse of defini- 
tions, and diuisions of Aiistotle, ergo potlead [ong. F. 
ergoghigl 

Fot-lead^ (pp-tiled), sb [ad Du. pofJood 
black-lead, f pot Pot sbX + lood lead ] A name 
for black-lead or graphite, esp. as used for coating 
the hulls of racmg-yachts below the water-line so 
as to diminish the friction of the water Hence 
Po t-lea*d V trans , to coat with pot-lead. 

2890 m Cent Diet 2894 Outing (U S ) XXIV. 72/1 The 
racing shell, used only three times, its bottom pot-leaded, is 
brought out Ihid. 194/1 Using very fine sandpaper and 
pot lead till my boat’s bottom, was beautifully burnished 

Potleg (pp’tileg) [app. f. Pot sb^ + Leo.] 
a (?) The leg or foot of an iron pot. b. Broken 
sciaps of cast-iron, used as shot 
289s Chambers* yrfd XII, 73B/1 Ball or shot they larely 
use, but prefer a handful of broken cast-iron potleg, which 
^ close quarters makes a ghastly wound x^6 Wesim 
Gaz, IS May 4/3 Their [Matabele] shot consisted of pot- 
leg& stones, and pieces of iron, xooo Longm Mag Dea 
liW When the sergeant raised his officer, ragged potleg was 
whirring everywhere. 

Potler, variant of Poteller Obs 
Pot-lid. [f. Pot sb,i + Lid ^^ ] 

L The lid of a pot. 

(When of iron, sometimes used as a warming-pan ) 

NottinMiMitRec II 20, j potlede deligno. 2530 
Falsgr 247/1 Potlydde for a potte, amterlecque, xkm 
Greene E^tr too late ii (x6i6) N ivb, To bed man, to bed. 

Md we will haue a watme pot-hd \ed, 1590 pot-led] 2682 
T. Flatman HeracltUts Ridens No 62 (1713) 134 it 

Br^th of Pot-lids. 2902 Daily Chron, 28 Aug. 3/2 A new 
hobby .IS the^collection of small china pot-hds ; the covers 
of those artistic jais which long ago were used for holdine 
shnmp-paste and meats ^ 

2 . C^hng, A stone so played as to lest on the tee. 
x8h Walter Watson Poems ^ Songs 63 (E. D D ) 2884 
J Strathesk More Bits Bhnkb, xiv 271 His stone 

^ pat’lwi ’) said Douce Davie. 2893-4 

just owS^m?* ^ ^ 

3 . Geol, Popular appellation of a concretion 
occurnng in vanous sandstones and shales. 

2827 Fitton Oh StoHopeld slate in Zool, jml (1828) HI. 

4 ifi Concretions of calcareous grit that form a part of 
almost every group These concretions, from a*^rse 
resemblance, are cafied ‘ Pot-hds and the rock which thw 
c^ist of, bears the name of * Pendle ’ ^ 

d. aUr^, Pot-lid valve, ‘a cap-formed valve 
which shuts down like a cover upon a port or the 
end of a pipe' ; also, 'the cover of the air-pump 
(Knight ^ 

t Po’tllng, Obs, humorous nonce-wd, T{ Pot 

•"w”' 

to follow you vp and down toe City, ' 

Pot-Uaw (pj^tiUkM). K Pot ^4.1+ , 

IJQDOB j 4 .] The hquot in which meat has been 
boiled; thin broth . see also quot 1886. 

2773 Graves Spir Quixote i. ix, Together with her * 
he contrived to slip Wthing more 

to Rienty 56 The pot hquoi made such a supply of broth I \ 


for the sick poor 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho Exvu, Mrs 
Bagnet sitting with every dish before her, allotting to 
every portion of pork its own poition of pot-hquor, greens, 
potatoes, and even mustard 1 x886 Elworthy W Somerset 
Word-bk , Pot-hquor y the water m which vegetables have 
been boiled , sometimes called green-liquor^ when cabbage 
or other green vegetables have been boiled in it 

Po*t-lu‘C]E. [f. Pot + Luok j^.] One's 
luck or chance as to what may be m the pot, 1 e, 
cooked for a meal • used in reference to a person 
acceptmg another's hospitality at a meal without 
any special preparation having been made foi him ; 
chiefly m phr to take pot-luck. Also tramf, 

159a. Nashe Four Lett Confui, Ded , That that pure 
sanguine complexion of yours may never be faimsht with 
pot lucke 2773 Graves Sptr Quixote tx, xii, The Gentle- 
man said . . he should be very welcome to take pot-luck 
With him. 1773 Mme D’Abblay Early Diary Sept , If 
they have any prospect of more sport, they take pot-luck 
at any cottage 2883 Longm Mag July 253 Go home with 
this man, take pot luck with him.. as one of the family 
aiirtb, 2773 Mme. 'Ll kKAua Early Diary y Let, Mar, 
[He] took the same kind of pot-luck company in those days 
when he was not so shy of London. 1894 J. C. J eappreson 
Bk Recoil L XV 292 A suburban vill^ at which he was in 
the habit of taking pot-luck dinner on Sunday 
Fo't-ma*ker. Now rare One who makes pots 
or pottery ; a potter. 

2S3S Coverdale 1 C/irou iv 23 These were potmakers, 
and dwelt amonge plantes and hedges 2550 — Spir Pei le 
i (js 6 o) 3 It is not seeming, that the pot should rauimur 
against the potmaker, 2579-80 N orth Plutarch (2595) 665 
He made a herauld proclaime that all potmakers should 
stand vp on their feete. 

t b. spec, A maker of pots or crucibles for the 
Mint. Obs, 

2548 Pi-wy Council Acts (1890) II 177 For a smyth xx» ; 
for a potmaker xx». 1587 Fleming Contn Hohnshed III 
1072/2 William Forleie pot-maker for the mint of the Tower 
of London 1647 Haward Crown Rev 23 Pot-maker Fee, 
20 o. o 

Potman Cpp’tm^n). [f. Pot 1 -i- Man j^.i] 

■f 1 . A man addicted to pots of liquor ; a topei 
2589 Nashe Anai Absurd Wks (Giosart) I 45 A man 
iflasciuious, good in some English deuise of verse, to con- 
elude, a passing potman, a passing Poet 2685 Wood Life 
23 Nov (O Ho.) Ill 272 The pot men and juniors carry 
all before them. 

2 A man employed at a public-house to attend 
to the pots and serve the liquor. (Cf Pot-boy ) 

2846 WORCESTER, PotmaHy, a servant at a public house 
1852 Mayhew Lend Labour (1862) II 345 He got a 
situation as potman to a public-house x86o Dickens 
Uncontm, Tiav xiii, The potmen thrust the last brawling 
drunkards into the street. 

3 dtal A dealer In earthenware 
2889 in iV, W Line, Gloss, (ed. a), 

Pot-metal (pf time lal) [f. Pot sb i] 

1 An alloy of lead and copper of which pots 
were formerly made 

2693 PovEY in Phil, Trans. XVII. 736 Bell-metal being 
Copper and Tin, Pot-metal Copper and Lead About 
of Lead is usually put into 100/ of Pot-metal 2832 
Carlyle I 38 Tinkers also, making pot metal,,, 
often came upon the scene 

2 . Stained glass coloured in the melting-pot, so 
that the colour pervades the whole substance. 

283a (J R Potter Porceleun <5 Gl, 290 SmidI pieces of 


News 6 Jan 6/1 Stained glass is coloured 'in the pot by 
means of metallic oxides , hence * pot metal ’, as the techni- 
cal name for this kind of glass 2899 Q- Eev, Jan, 271 In 
these windows pot-metal glass is used as far as possible for 
the larger pieces of ruby or other colour 
3 A kind of cast iron smtable for making pots. 
2864 Webstor, Pot-metal, The metal from whito iron 
pote are made, different fiom common pig iron, 2875 
xnYimom Diet, Mech, ' 

Po’t-net. [f. Pot sb,i h- Net sb i] 

'f* 1. A net in which to boil vegetables in a pot 
with meat; a cabbage-net. Obs 
xsfia in H. Hall Soc, Eliz, Age (1886) App. 258 A brass 
. *S99 Acc. Bk W, ^ray in Anii- 
243 A potte aette 

^ ^ fishing-net having the form of a pot 
(Cf pock-net s v. Poke shJ 7 ) ? Ohs, 

^-^«wej(i7s8)63 Purse Nets, Casting Nets, 
..Pot Nets, Barrack Nets at Crooks, Heaving Nets. x8^ 
Forsyth Beauties Scoil IV. 224 A kind of pot-net, fastened 
t(^ long poIe,..is used here. * 

Pot(riL, obs. form of Puttook, 

Potoma*nla, [f. Gr. uoTbv dnnk + -mania.] 


l^Momamay, , dnnk-madness. 
Diet,, PatomamOy dipsomania. 

f otometer (pi?t?*mi't3i). [f. as prec. + 

-^TEB,] An mstrument for measunng the amount 
of water absorbed by a growmg plant 

xn Nature i May 7 An ingenious instru- 
ment thePotometer Itisamodification of Sachs* apparatus 
lor aetennining the amount of water which a cut branch 
n « ^ *895 m Syd, Soc. Lex 

11 Fotoo [Ectooic ; from its cry.] The 

name giVv.A m Jamaica to one of the Nightjars 

\Nyctibius jamaicensis), 

Fznfip Jamaica 42 The Potoo is not unfre- 
evenmg.,soon after sunset on some 
noiseless wmg, 
Potoo h^ become a proverb of 
ugliness, 1894 m Newton Dtcf.Bh^ds, 



POTOQUAliTE. 
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POTTAG-E. 


II Potoqtuane. erron, potaquaine. The name 
of the Sable Antelope, Htppoiragus mger^ among 
the Southern Bechuana. 

1850 R, G Gumming Hunier^s Lt/e S Afr (1902) 140/2 
Potaqiiames above me, seeing nothing and smelling nothing, 
stood bewildered until I had reloaded, lying on my aide 
X900 W. L ScLATCR Fm0ia S AJr I 221 
f PotOTious, Obs rare^^ potm^i-us 

drinking (f. ^otor drinker) + -ous.] 

165^ Blount Glossogr*^ Potortons^ of or belonging to 
dunk, drinking. 

II Potoroo Also 8 poto roo. [Native 

name m New South Wales ] « Kanoaroo-eat i. 

1790 J White Voy N' S, Wales 286 The Poto Roo, or 
Kangaroo Rat 1839-47 Todds Cycl Anat III 265/2 The 
Potoroos present the some dentition as does the Koala. 
1841 Waterhouse Matsti^taha 17a The Hypstprtmnt^ or 
Potoroos and Kangai 00-rats as they are termed, diflfer 
chiefly from the true Kangai 00s, in possessmg distinct 
canines. 

Po't-O’ven. [Pot (See quot. 1/50 ) 

1750 R, PococKD Trav (188B) 135 Pot-ovens, a round 
piece of iron which is heated, on which the bread is put, and 
then it IS cover’d over with a pot, on which they heap the 
embers to keep in the heat. 1899 Somerville & Ross 
Irish R M Her potato-cakes came in hot and hot fiom 
a pot-oven 

t Potpa*nion. Ohs, humorous iiome-wd. Con- 
traction of POT-OOMPANION. 

c 1580 jErFERin Bttgbears iii. 1 in Archtv Sind Nen Sp . 
(1897). ’Tis Signor Amades, one of my masteis pottpanioas. 
Pot-paper : see Pot sh^ 10. 

Pot-pie. Chiefly U S, [f Pot 1 -h Pic sb.^ 
a. * A pie made by spreading the crust over the 
bottom and sides of a pot, and filliiig up the inside 
with meat, i.e, beef, veal, mutton, or fowls* 
(Bartlett I)tcl, Ame?'), b *A dish of stewed 
meat with pieces of steamed pastry or dumplings 
served m it ; a fricassee of meat with dumplings ’ 
(G?»/ Dtcl.), 0. * Beef cut up into cubes, encased 
in dough and boiled in a pot* (^Fng, Dial D?ci.), 
xSaa F Cooper Pioneers 1, The snow birds are flying 
lound your own door, where you may shoot enough foi a 
pot-pie any day x8 Carleion Jlew Purchase 1 . x8i 
(Bartlett) An enormous pot-pie, piping hot, graced our 
centre, overpowering, with its fiagraiice and steam, the 
odors and vapors of all other meats , and pot-pie was the 
wedding dish of the countiy, par excellence 1 What pot 
could have contained the pie is inconceivable 1883 P E 
Gibbons ui HnrPeds Mag Apr 658/2 , 1 suppose it lesembles 
chicken pot-pie xSog N&ivcastle Daily *jfmL x8 Feb 
(E D D.), Four hundred pot pies and os many loaves of 
bread were distributed to poor people 
t Fo’t-pieee. Obs, Also 6 poitm peioe. [f. 
Pot + Piece sb ix.] .= Pot-gun' i. 

a XS75 Dntrn Oemrr, (Bannatyne Cl ) 330 Thrie houlkis 
of Inland, laduniL with ane cannone lycll, four singill 
cannounis, ix gross culveniigis, four pottin peices ^1x578 
Lindpsay (Filscottie) Chron, Scot (S. T S } II 301 Of the 
said xxxij thair was mony pot peices. 1637 Monro 
Rxped 11 2x4 Those peeces of Cannon that are faithest 
hard, are called pot-peeces or Mortiers a 1670 Spalding 
Troub Chas, / (1850) I 223 The prouisioun laid in the 
castell ..as granadoes, potpeices, and vtheus. 

Pot-plant. 

1 , A plant grown m a pot 

1858 Glenny Gard, Every day Bk, 187/t Pot-plants that 
have been plunged, and gone by their prime, must be got 
up, and be replaced by others in good order 1869 Daily 
News 14 July, Prizes.. for fuchsias, geraniums, feins, and 
other pot plants. 

2 . « POT-TIIEB 2, 

1858 SiMMONDS Did Tradsy Poi-planiy a name for the 
Lecyi/us ollana x866 in Treas BoU 

II 3 ?ot-pourri p^tipuri). Also 7 

pot porride. [F. pot pourn, in same senses, lit. 

* rotten pot f. pot POT sb,"^ + paw n, pa. pple. of 
poumr:-^L, putrere to be rotten; translating Sp. 
OlLA PODRIDA ] 

fl. A dish of different kinds of meat stewed 
together , a stew, hotch-potch. Obs, 
x6tt CoTGR , Potpourri, a pot porride ; a Spanish dish of 
many seuerall meates boylad, or stued together, x^a^ 
Bradley P\im Diet , PoUpourn^ a Culinary Term, signir> 
mg an Hotch-Potch. 

2 , A mixture of dried petals of different flowers 
mixed with spices, kept in a jar for its perfume. 
X749 Lady Luxborough Let to Shenstone 28 Nov , It 
might be called a pot’ponrri,'which is a potfnl of all kinds 
of flowers which are seveially perfumes, and commonly 
when mixt and lotten, smell very ill. 1863 Lytton Caxto* 
maua 11 , xxii 94 A blue china jar, flUed with potpourri 
x888 B<ym Bells Weekly 29 June ^08/2 Recipes for * Pot- 
pourri ’ Collect rose leaves and lavender as they bloom, 
and place them in a jar m layers, with common or bay-salt 
. Aad to them powdered orris-root, cloves [etc ] 

3 jfig, a. Mus* A senes of airs strung to- 
gether into one piece ; a medley, b. A literary 
medley, or collection of miscellaneous extracts. 

X864 Webster, Pot-poum . (c) A piece of music made up 
of different airs strung together. . .(^ A literal y production 
made up of parts brought together without order, or bond 
of connection. x88x in Giove Diet Mus III. 22 Pot- 
pourrii a name first given by J. B, Cramer to a kind of 
drawing-room composition consisting of a string of well- 
known airs x8o8 S R. Hols in xgtTi Cent, Apr 647 There 
IS no time for further emoyment of this sweet, spicy Pot- 
pourn; no space for further extracts fiom this clever and 
comprehensive book. 

4 . aitnb, and Comb,, as pot-poum bowl, jar, 
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X900 Mary E, Wilkins (Tauchn.) 58 Lo\e 

removed the hd from a potpourri jar 1903 Bladetv Mag 
Oct 4S1/1 The pot poum-scented diawing-room led into 
a conservatory. x(^ Daily Chron xj June 8/3 The soft, 
delicate perfume of some old china pot pourri bowl. 

Fotrack (pt^tisek), v, ran [Edioic.] tnir. 
To cry as a guinea-fowl. 

X883 J C. Harris Hights Uncle Remus xi% The squawk 
mg and pot-racking went on at such a rate that the geese 
awoke 1886 Pop Set MoniMy Mar 640 The dusting of 
chickens, cackling of geese, and ‘pot-racking' of Guinea-hens 
||Potn*do. Obs, rare'~'^ app a corruption of 
podrida see Olla podrida. 

165X Ogilbv Msop vu, 20 Breaches are made m trembling 
Custard large, Heie a Potndo the bold sisters shatter. 

II Fo'tro. [Sp , a colt, foal ] A colt, a pony , 
elhpt, pony hide, as a material. 

X879 Beerbohm Patagonia iii 36 His feet were encased 
in potro boots tied at the knees xpoa H H Prichard 
Thro^ Heart of Patagonia xxi. 291 Boots of potro hide 
fPotron or Potrou. Obs, Cookery, Also 5 
poteron 01 -ou. [Origin and form uncertain.] 
A dish consisting of eggs cooked in salt. 

(Cf F patron- or pafron-jagruet ra Littr^j but no con 
nexion of sense appeals ) 

CX430 Two Cookery-bks, S3 (Harl, MS 279), xxviu. 
Potrous.— Take a schouyl of yron, & hete it brenn^g hote , 
& ban fille it fulle of Salt } jian make a pilte m pe Salt. ; 
& ban caste bin wbyte & J?® 5olkys of Eyioun in-to be hole 
of pe Salte, & lat sepe oner be fyre tyl it be half harde. . jiati 
take a dressoure knyf, & put vndernebe the Salt in be panne, 
& hefe It vppe so fayre, bat b® cofyn with be Eyioun breke 
no|t . ban sette it on b® dyssche wyth b® Salt, & serue 
itfoith. c x4go Ibid, gs (Harl MS 40x6} Poterons. 0x440 
Douce MS ss If 33 Potrons. 

Fotruuk (pdh‘tr»^k). Entom, [f L. pd-^ for 
Post- -f- Trunk ; cf. Alitrunk ] (See quot.) 
x8a6 Kirby & Sr Enioiiiol 111 xxxv. 532 If terms be 
thought necessary to designate the two intiie segments into 
which the alitrunk is resolvable, the first may be the medi- 
tiunk (^Hediiruncus),andL theothei thepotrmik (potruneus), 

Potsoar, -scarth, -sheird, -share, obs. or 
dial ff Potsherd Pot(-)shatigh, Pot(-) 
shaw,obs IT. Padishah Potsheen, var.PoTEEN, 
Po t-shell. Cl, S local, *« next. 

1889 llarpcf^s Ma^ July 248 The pots are made of fire- 
clay mixed in varying proportions of raw and burned clay 
and pieces of the broken pots called ‘pot shells freed from 
gloss and ground fine 

Fotsherd (ppljoid). Now somewhat arch. 
Forms; 4 pot-solioord (?), potszherd, 6 pot- 
aharde, -aherde, -shearde, (pottsheard), 6-8 
potsheard, -shard (also 9 dtal,), (7 pottsherd), 
7- potsherd; 6-7 (9 dm,) potshare. 0, no7th 
dial, 4 pot scarth, 9 potscar, -sker. [f. Pot 
4- Sherd, Shard, OE. sceatd, fragment, ON 
skaHi, I)a. skaar (whence the northern / 3 -forms) ] 
A fragment of a broken eaithenware pot; a 
broken piece of earthenware. 

0x32^ Gloss W, deBibiesw m Wright Uoc, 171 Va quere 
breses [gloss tmbrers] en une teske [gloss a pot-schoord 
(v,r szheid)]. a 15x8 Skelton Magnyf 2124 A laudable 
Largesse, I tell you, for a loide. To prate^for the patchynge 
of a pot sharde f 1535 Covbroale 11 Slob scraped 
of the etter off his sores with a potsherde. 1596 Spenser 
F Q v\,\ 37 They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder 
brake. As they hod potshares bene x6xx Bible Isa xlv 9 
Let the potsheard stnue with the potsheards of the earth 
xd39 G Daniel Ecclus, xxii. 20 He that would teach the 
foole, his labour's lost As he that glews a pottsherd, broke 
to dust. X7as Bradley Fam Diet, s. v Orange Tiee, Lay 
some Oister shells or Pot shards at the Bottom of hxs Tubs, 
that the Water may the sooner dram away. 1837 Birch 
Anc, Poiiery (1858) I 64 Inscriptions were often written 
upon potsherds or trapezoidal fiagments of vases. 

/ 3 . a X340 Hamfole XXI r5Myvertu dried, that 
IS, wex vile as a pot scarth, that men settis noght by. x8a8 
Craneii Gloss (i^, a), Pot-scar, Pot-shai-d, a x868 

Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,, Potsker, a potsherd. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss , Potscar, Pot-shaie, a potsherd 
"b. attrib. (in quot., m allusion to Isa. xlv. 9) 
ax 6 Bo Charnock Atti th God (1834) ^^4 His alimghli- 

ness IS above .our potsherd strength, as his infiniteness is 
above .our purblind understandings 

Fo't-sliop. [Pot sbf\ a. A small public- 
house. b. focal, A crockery shop. 

1837 Dickens Ptekw hi, Mr, Ben Allen and Mr Bob 
Sawyer betaking themselves to a sequestered pot-shop on 
the remotest confines of the Borongn. 2889 E Peacock 
N, W, Line, Gloss, (ed. a), Potshqp, a shop where earthen- 
ware and glass are sold. Mod, (Line, dial). You’ll get it 
at the pot-shop a few doors ofl. 

Fo*t-slLO:t, sb,^ [Pot sb f] A shot taken at 
game merely for the purpose of filling the pot for 
a meal, without regard to skill or the rules of sport 
(cf. PoT-HHNTBE 2), and SO from any position or 
point of advantage. Hence transf, A shot aimed at 
a person or animal that happens to be within easy 
reach, without giving any chance of self-defence ; 
e. g, at an enemy from ambush. 

1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt J. xxmil 128 The 
volunteer corps began ‘ to take pot shots at them at nine or 
ten yards' Ibid, ‘Pot shots^..when a man .shoots at 
partridges in a ciowd upon the ground, m a way which 
shows a simple desire to kill for the pot x86o Russell 
Diaty India I. xvu 265 Some dozens of the enemy, sneak 
along the road « in order to get a pot-shot at him. X877 M. 
Prior In Daily News x Oct 6/3 While.. looking through 
my telescope, a Russian sentry took a steady pot shot at us, 
and I bad the unpleasant satisfaction of heanng the bullet 


flatten itself against a stone not fai ahead x8p6 Tablet 
22 Feb 290, 1 was lying by my horse, taking pot-shots when 
1 could get the chance. 

tFo*t-shot, -sbotten, a {sb,^) Obs, [f. 
Pot jAI + Shot ppl, a (and r^,)] * Shot * or 
overpowered by dnnk , intoxicated, 

1629 Wadsworth Pilgr vl 59 Edmunds .being pot- 
shotten and percemin^ the Moone to shine bright through 
the windowes, said with a loud voyce, that the holy Ghost 
was descended 1630 J Taylor (Watei P ) Nany Laud 
Ships Wks I 83/1 When any of them are wounded, Pot- 
shot, Jug-bitten, or Cup-shaken a X632 T Taylor Gods 
fudgem II viL (1642) 108 A.. Drunkard being Pot shot and 
in his Cups. 

B. as sb, a A drunken person, a drunkard, 
b. Drunkenness 

16x7 Brathwait (iiili^ A Solemne loviall Disputation. 
Which.. Bacchus hath publikely expounded to his most 
^proved and unpioved Fellow Pot-shots 1630 J Taylor 
(Water P.) Taylors Trav Wks III 78/1 In which kind of 
potshot our English are growne such stout Proficients, that 
some of them dares bandy and contend with the Dutch. 

Fotstick (pF listilc). Now only died. Forms : 
see Pot sb?- and Stick sb ; also £ pofl(s)tyke, 
postyk(ke. [f, Pot + Stick ] A stick 
for stirring porridge or anything cooked in a pot. 

0x4x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xiq Steie it alls 
togyders agayne i^e bothome of J>e dysdie with a potstyke 
[w.n posstyke]. Ibid,, Stere it wele aboute vpon Jie fyre 
with a potstyke [v f» postykke, pottstik], 01440 Anc, 
Cookety m Househ, Ord, (1790) 469 When hit is boyled put 
in a potstik and stere hit wel 15 , fack Juggler (Grosart) 
36 By cokes precious potstike, 1 wyll not home this night 
x6xa Ptoc Virginia 44 in Capt Snnih'^s Wks.(k[b) 123 
The next [had] in her hand a swoid, another, a club; 
another a pot stick. 'Ihe rest, every one with their severall 
devises 1847 Mrs Carlyle in New Lett d- Metn (1903) 

I 236 A pair of stockings, which seemed to have been 
knitted for two pot sticks lathei than for well-shaped 
woman's legs 1869 H Usshlr in Eng Mech 3 Dec 
2;^3 It beats Sir Roger de Coverley ‘ to potstjcks’ 
Fotstone tist0»n), [f. Per sb,"^ + Stone 
sb, ; in sense i, tr. L. lapis ol/dris] 

1 . A granular variety of Steatite or Soapstohe 
X771 J Hill Fossils a 6 PotsLone, Ollaiis, Composed of 
broad, narrow, uneven flakes. 1804 R Jameson Mm I 345 
Pot Stone [is] soft, and sometimes very soft x88a Geikib 
Text Bk Geol 11 n. 120 A finely felted aggregate of scales 
of talc, with chlorite and seipentine, is called Potstone 
2 Local name for large flints found in the chalk 
in Norfolk = Paeamoddra. 


1855 Lyell EUm Geol xvn {ed 5) 244 Huge flints, or 
potstones as they are called in Norfolk, occuiring singly, 
or arranged in nearly continuous columns at right a^les to 
the ordinary and horizontal layers of small flints, ..The pot- 
stones, many of them pear-shaped, were usually about three 
feet in height, and one foot in . diameter 
Pott, obs or var, f. Pot sb 1 esp in sense 10, 
Fottag^e {jpg teflg). Forms : 3-7 potage, 6- 
pottage, (6 -adge). pAE,potage, a. E, poiage, 
lit. that which is put in a pot : see Pot sb^ and 
-AGE. Orig, stressed potage, which was admitted 
in verse down to Chancer and Lydgate, but po iage 
is found in alliterative poems (and prose) in 14th c., 
and led to the later spelling. also Poddish, 
Porridge, altered forms of this word.] 


1 A dish composed of vegetables alone, or 
along with meat, boiled to softness m water, and 
appropriately seasoned, soup, esp, a thick soup. 
In ancient cookery, often a highly composite dish 
Now chiefly a literary word, historical, archaic, scriptural, 
or used of the soups of savage peoples no longer a term of 
English cookery. But the French form is in use in names 
of dishes really French or supposed to be: see Potagk 
a. a 1225 Ancr, R, 412 Hwoso is euer feble etefl potage 
blifleliche 1297 R. Giovc. (Rolls) 8339 Wo bat mute 


was per of wel vawe a 1300 Cursor M, 3549 Esau, .for his 
fill o bat potage, AIs a wredbe, has said his heritage. 13.. 
E, E, A hit, P B. 638 Syben potage & polment in plater 
honest X377 Langl. P PI, B xv 3x0 Had ^ potage and 
payn ynougb and peny ale to diynke. had ri3t ynough 
0x386 Chaucer Monk's T, 443 Whanne wol the Ga:^er 
bryngen oure potage? 0x400 Maunde\ (Roxb ) xxvi. 123 
pai hafe nowber peise ne wortes, ne ober maner of potagez, 
boc in for baire potage bai vse broth and sothen fiesch. 
0x430 Two Cookery ‘bks, 15 A potage on fysshday— Take 
an Make a styf Poshote of Milke an Ale; ban take whyte 
Swete Wyne & put Sugre b®>^*to> or hony; .kepe it aCs] 
whyte as yt may be, & ban serue fforth] Ibid 29 A potage 
on a Fysdaye.— Take an sethe an ij or in. Applys,.& 
Flowre of Rys . whyte Wyne , Saunderys & Safroun . 
Roysonys of corauns & Ahnaundys. ; and mynce Datys 
Smale , and a lytil Hony to make it dowcet, or ellys 
Sugre Z53X Elyot Gov, i. xui, A gentil man, er he take a 
codee.. wyll.. examine hym, howemany sortes of meates, 
poUges, and sauces, he can perfectly make 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary xii. (1870) 26a Pota^ is not so moebe vsed in al 
Crystendom as it is vsed in Englande Potage is made of 
the lyquor m the which flesshe is soden in, with puttyng-to 
chopped herbes, and otemel and salt. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist, Indies iv, xxi. 270 They roast it, and 
m^e many sorts of potages x68a [see Plvm-fottage] 
a IS20 Palsgr. 257/x Pottage, potage, sovppe Ibid., 


VI. 9a A whit sylver goblet that I use to ett pottadge 1^3 
Tusser Husb, (1878) loi Now leekes are in season, for 
pottage lEull good x6oo J. Pory tr, Leo's Africa iix. 142 
The meat and pottage is put al m one dish ; out of which 
euery one t^tn with his greasie fists what he thinkes good 
ax6^ Cleveland Rel Quaker 24 Hadst thou sweetned 
thy Gumbs With Pottage of Plumbs 1712 E CooKr Voy 
S, Sea 203 The Papas are either hoil'a, roasted, or made 
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into Pottage 1747 \Vesie\ Pnm Physic (1762) 85 Drink 
largely of Pottage made with Lentils. 2840 B ^.bham I ngol 
Lez Ser u Bagfftaa’s Now just such a mess of 
delicious hot pottage Was smoking away wh^ they enter d 
the cottage. 1874 Oxford BibU-Helps 117 I he red lentil 
IS most esteemed, and is made into pottage. 1904 
Nkus 18 Apr 4^ He has acquired of the native [Kaffir] 
a knowledge intimate and strange, such as one can only 
gather by the fireside, over the pottage 
b. otten with reference to Esaus 'mess of 
pottage’ (M ess 3 ) 

1387-8 T. UsK lest Lose i iv fSkeat) 1 a6 Thou haste so 
mikel eaten of the potages of fotyetfulnesse. axZ\S Mbs 
Bray WarleigA am. Captain Butler .came up to the dhow 
of the temperate divine, and bidding him, very unceremo- 
niously, ‘leave oflf his pottage', shoved him aside, and 
stepped into his place x868 H, Law Beacons of Bible 228 
You are self slam when >ou prefer the pottage to Christ 
i* 2 Oatmeal poindge Ohs, 

1683 Tryom Way to Health 30 Gruels and Pottage made 
of Oatmeal, being made thm, and quick boyled, are of an 
excellent Nature 1724 in Ramsays Teat Misc (*733) I 
89 There will be lang-kail and pottage And bannocks of 
harley-meal 1794 Donaldson Agnc Perth 24 The food 
of the reapers, for supper, pottage of oat-meal, salt and 
water, with the allowance of milk made to the ploughman 
1797 Monthly Mag III 203 Oatmeal is. not unfrequently 
used in making pottage, among the low’er classes [m the 
West Ridmgl 

•|♦3. A poultice. Ohs, rara’^^. 

CX400 Lanfratu's Ctntrg 42 Leie jjerto a potage maad 
ofeerbis & swynes greece & water & wheete flour 
f 4. In proverbial phrases: A 9?iess of foitaga : 
see Mess sb 2 , io keep onis breath to cool one's 
pottage: see Pobridoe sb, 4 , to make pottage of 
a flint, to be economical or paisimomous. Ohs, 
1650 H More Ohserv, in Enthm Tri , etc (1656) 78 
Keep jour breath to your self to cool your pottage 1653 
Fuller Ch Hist m vi. § 37. 85 For their fare, it was 
course in the quality, and yet slender in the quantity 
thereof Insomuch, that they would, in a manner, make 
pottage of a iliot. 

6, attrib, and Comb,, 3 l& pottage dish, plate, pot ; 
pattage-eatmg adj. ; t Po^age-ware, materials for 
pottage, pot-herbs. 

cx^Pallad onHusb. vn. 57 Nowe potage ware in askes 
mynge, and kepe In oil barelles or salt tubbis done 15x9 
Exj^ Dinners (Misc. Philobiblon Soc (1867-8} XIII ) 40 
Potuge flesche vnj<f. Pilgr* Perf deW 153*) ^7 
Remembrynge the potage potte with flesshe, the onyons 
and garlyke that they were wont to eate In Egypte x6o8 
Armin Hesi Ninn Dij, If ye meete him m your pottage- 
dish, yet know him. 1649 G Daniel Trmarch, To Rdr iis 
You may guess Such Pottage-Eating stomackes 
Hence t Po tfcaffy a , of the nature of pottage. 
1565 J Halle Hist Expost Table 76 Substances like 
a whyte potagie confection (called PnU), 

Pottager, -anger, -eger, -encher, -enger, 
ohs. forms of Pottingeb 


f Pottagur, obs form of Podagre a , gouty 
a 1430 Myrc Festial 27X He was pottagur j and wyth hat 
yse )my refieschet he gret hete of his fete, as ofl as hit was 
layde to 

II PottahCp/' ta). East Indies, [ad BrnsHpatta 
title-deed ] A lease, a deed certifying tenure. 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar loi/i My house is in Calcutta, 
in liuzreymall's garden .Have you got the potta? 18x7 
Tas. yiiLLBnt India II v. iIi 388 Prescribed forms of 
leases, in India known by the name of pottahs. 1871 
Markby Elem Law § 357 The ryots in India appear to 
have frequently taken pottahs from, the xemindars. 
Pottain, obs. form of Potik. 

Pottanoe, variant of Potbnoe 2 (in a watch). 
Potted (pp*t 6 d),^^/. a, [f. Pot v?- + -edI ] 
1. Of meat, fish, etc.: Preserved in a closed pot 
or other vesseL 

1646 Evelyn Diary 22 Mar., I was invited to excellent 
English potted venison. 174a Fielding fos Andrews iv x, 
The potted Partridge is potted Woodcock, if you desire to 
have It so. x8o6 A. Hunter Ciehna (ed 3) 106 This kind 
of potted meat may be recommended X876 Ruskin Fors 

Clceo, VI 207 Plenty of salted pork, potted shrimps 
fig 1883 Edtiu Rev, Oct 207 What we may call potted 
learning in the form, of popular abridgments igox C H 
Welch in Westm Gaz, 20 May lo/r Fed and fattened as it 
flows With verses scanned and potted prose. 

2 Of a plant : Planted or grown in a pot. 

X849 Alb Smith Poiileton Leg xx 176 The potted yew 
trees m the passage 1883 Harper's Mag, Sept. 302/2 Every 
window was full of potted plants. 
fig, 1866 Lowell Btghw P Introd,, Poems 1890 II 139 
Where language is too strictly limited by convention .we 
get a potted literature, Chinese dwarfs instead of healthy 
trees 

Potteen, Potteler, var. Poteen, Poteller 
Potter (pp*t 9 j), sb 1 [Late OE. pottere, f. Pot 
+ -brI.] 

1. A maker of pots, or of earthenware vessels, 
a 1100 in Birch Cart, Sax III 49 Of stenges heale on 
potteres lexe 1284 Calr Inq, P,M (1906) 11 . 322 [The 
manor including 36r Zd. rent of assize of the burgesses of 
Midhurst called] potteresgavel ax3oo Cursor M 22937 
(Cott.) Als potter wit pottes dos Quen he his neu wessel 
fordos. <2x340 Hampole Psalter ii q As vessd of Jje 
pottere ]?ou sail jjaim bieke, *4x3 Pitgr Sowle (Caxton 
1483) IV xxxvii 84 More helply is a Carpenter or a potter 
than an Organer, a peynter or an ymager c 1440 Promp, 
Pfffv Pottare, oUanns, fguhts 1597 Middleton 
Wisdom Solomon xv. 7 Thou a potter art, Tempering soft 
Mrth, making the clay to how x686 Horneck Crucf 
^sus XXV. 838 A potter, by the motion of his wheel, and 
the activity of his hand, gives the clay what form and shape 
he pleases, ^xyao Sewel Hist, Quakers (1795! I. iv, 343 


Thou and all mankind are as clay in the hand of the potter. 
X867 Smiles Huguenots Eng, 11 (1880) 22 This wandering 
workman was no other than Bernard Palissy more gene- 
lally Imown as the great Pottei 

tb Applied to a maker of metal pots or 
vessels Obs rare 

X443 Durham Ace Rolls (Surtees) 82 Willelmo Browne 
potter pio factura ij patenarum,j brasyn morter, y pai va- 
rum ollarum, cum xvij libr eris, xij s vj d. XS49 Compl, 
Scot 1 IQ Ane pottar vil mak of ane masse of mettal diuerse 
pottis of defferent fassons 

2 A vendor or hawker of earthenware north, 
dial, (Cf south Sc. vmggerl) 

f 1500 Robin Hood^ Pottei xxxiv in Child Ballads (t88 B) 
III III * Pottys, gret chepe • ’ creyed Robyn, all that saw 
hem sell, Seyde he had be no potter long 2795 Wordsw 
Gmlt ^ Sorrow xlvi, Rough potters seemed they, trading 
soberly With panniered asses driven from door to door 
1798 — Peter Bell i m, A Potter, Sir, he was by trade 
x88i Dixon Craven Dales vi 71 [He] used to boast that ‘he 
could wallop a potter, or preach a sermon with any man 111 
the countiy ' ' 

3 atlnb, and Comb, (also with potters), 2 .% potter 
craft, potter*s asthma, a form of fibioid phthisis 
to which persons exposed to the dust of the potteiy 
industry are subject ; also called potter’s bron- 
chitis, consumption, disease, phthisis {Syd, 
Soc, Lex, 1895 ) ; potter’s clay, potter’s earth, 
any plastic clay free from iron, and thus suitable 
for the makmg of earthenware, stoneware, or 
porcelain ; potter’s field, a name given (after 
Matt, xxvii. y) to a piece of ground used as a 
bunal place for the poor and for strangers ; also 
Jig, ; potter’s lathe, a frame with a horizontal 
disk revolvable at various speeds, on which the 
prepared clay is moulded into shape, potter’s 
lead, potter's ore, lead ore used for glazing 
pottery, galena : cf. Pottern ; potter wasp, a 
wasp which builds a cell or cells of clay in a cy- 
lindrical cavity, as the American species Odynerus 
flavipes and Entnenes fraiema ; potter’s wheel, 
the honzontal revolving disk of b. pottei^ s lathe, 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh Country Famte 393 Sandie, 
stomo, grauelly, and flmtie ground, as also such as con- 
sisteth of a *Potters clay in the bottome 1796 Kirwan 
EUm Mm (ed 2) I 180 Potters Clay, Colour, generally 
greyish white, and then called pipe clay 187a Ellacombe 
Ch Bells Devon Pref 4 Plaster of Paris casts, made from 
‘squeezes' taken with potter's clay 1864 H Bruce in 
Daily Tel 13 June, The people being liable, amongst other 
diseases, to one peculiai to them, called ‘''potter’s con- 
sumption ’ c 1430 Life St, Cuthberi (Surtees) 444 Foi I 
can no3t of "potter craft. CX440 Promp, Parv, 411/1 
“Pottarys erthe, armlla 1670 Pettus Fodtnse Reg 1 
Where Clays are digged (as Fullers earth, Potters earth, 
etc ) we call them Pits 1799 G Smith Laboraio^ I 195 
Make any utensil of fine pottei s earth [2326 Tindale 


Matt xxvii. 7 They toke counsell, and bought with them 
a “potters felde to Duty strangers in ] 1777 J Adams in 
Fam, Lett (1876) 239 , 1 took a walk into the Potter's Field, 


a buiying ground between the new stone puson and the 
hos^it^ 1906 ‘Mark Twain’ in Westm Ga^ 26 Nov. 


... SERS Cyc 

Pottery, The “potter’s lathe is also a kind of wheel, but 
sinmler and slighter 2670 Vxtrvs Fodinat Reg, v (1706) 
21 From the Metals are produced Letharges, White-Lead, 
Read Lead, *Potters-Iiead and many other varieties IhuL 
VL 23 Potters Lead is made by art from common Lead Oar 
xSaa Cleaveland Min, (ed. 2) 634 Galena is sometimes 
called potters’ Lead ore a xyaS Woodward Catal, (1729) 
2x3 “Potters-ore with a vein of white spar passing through 
the middle of it x88o Hew Virginians I. 99 The litfle 
“potter-wasp makes a nest of clay, shaped like an ancient 

? ot, which It fills with caterpillars. 1727-41 (I^hambers 
'yd, s. V Pottery, The “potter's wheel consists principally 


I G/ I 5 ■ 

allude to the potter’s wheel as to an implement of then 
high antiquity 

Po'tter, sh'l [f Pot (m various unbon- 
nected senses) + -eb 1.] 

1 1, One addicted to potting ; a tippler 
*632, 2663 [see Piper 2 2]. 

2. One who pots or preserves meal, etc 
, *857 J. Davy Angler m Lake District 1 10 , 1 cannot 
do better than let you have the receipt of an experienced 
potterjof charr 

^OT z;.l 5 ) , a pot-hunter, 
.ug 27/2 Many a wealthy 


1884 Mall Budget 22 ,, 

‘ pottei ’ who has .. blazed away at the deer 
4. Applied to some North American turtles • a. A 
fresh- water demmyoid turtle, Deirochelys serraia\ 
b. The led-bellied terrapm, Pseudemys rugosa, 
1890 m Cent, Diet, 1890 m Webster. 

Potter, sb 3 , see under Potter v 
Potter (pp’toj), V, Also (6 poder), 9 dial, and 
U,S putter, [app. fteq (with shortened vowel) 
of PoTB V to thrust, push, poke ] 

1. intr. To poke again and again ; to make a 
succession of slight thrusts Now only dial, 

’1530 Tindale Expos Mait.v~vii v. 3. 16b, Thoudoest 
but with podennge [fo ed ^1530, Wks, 1373 pottering] m 
t^ejyi^ejmake the flame greater 1646 Topicks in Laws 
of Eng Ded , Hee will be brodding and pottering upon 
me ground, every way with his Rapier or Dagger x68x 
CoiTON Peak (ed 4) 64 Stooping, with our sticks 

t essay, If pottei ing this and that way, we could find How 


deep it went, 17x4 M Fothergill in Heame's Collect, 
(OHS) IV. 303 Four small Coyns were casually found 
by a Shepheid, pottering upon the ground w‘i> his Ciooke 
a 1823 Forby Vot E Anglia, Potter, to poke, pry, lummage 
It seems to imply lepetition 01 continuance of poking x86s 
Sleigh Derhysh, Gloss, (E D D ), Poking oi pottei mg in 
the earth. 

b trans To poke , to move or stir (anything) 
by Ihiusting Now dial 

1747 Hooson Miner^s Diet Kivb, With a Stick long 
enough, one might potter them down out of the Roof 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed 2), Pottei, to poke, to push as with the 
end of a stick 1877 N W Line Gloss s v,, Noo then, 
Anne, potter that fire, or it’ll be dead oot in a minnit 
2 trans. To trouble, plague, perplex, wony, 
bother dial Cf Pother v i. 

CX746 J Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane Dial Wks 
(1862) 40 Neaw wou’d naw sitch o Moonshine traunce Pottei 
any body’s Plucks ? i8z8 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Potter, to 
confuse ‘ Don't potter me ' 1853 Mrs GASKCLLiVorwcS 

S, XIX, By th’ twenty-first, I reckon, he ’ll be pottered in his 
brains how to get them done in time /bid xlv. 

8 . tntr To meddle, interfere, esp where one has 
no business, to tamper (w 2 J?/j). Now dial 

2635 Gurnall Chr mArm verse iz 111 (1669) 26/a A Lock 
whose Wards have been troubled, which makes it hardei to 
turn the Key, than if never potter'd with x866 Mrs 
Gaskell Wives 4r Dau I 3 My lord’s taking a fancy to go 
‘pottering’ , which meant that the eail asked his own 
questions of his own tenants, and used his own eyes and ears 
in the management of the smaller details of his piopeitj. 

4. To occupy oneself in an ineffectual 01 tufling 
way; to work or act in a feeble or desultory manner , 
to liifle ; to dabble (zn something). 

1740 [see Pottering a. 2] i8a8 Craven Gloss, (ed 2), 
Potter, to do things ineffectuallj». ‘ How thou potteis '. 
X83Z Manning in Puicell 99 , 1 suppose your husband 

IS pottering on in his old way 1861 Hughes Tow Bi awn 
at Oxf xlvi, David pottered on at his bees and his flowers 
till old Simon returned 1871 J R Green Lett iii (1901) 
294, 1 remember laving against the people who pottered 
over Roman roads 18B7 Spectator 16 Apr 535 /* Any man 

who likes to ‘potter’ in zoology 

b. To talk m a trifling or desultory way. 

X826 Scott yml 6 Sept , [They] pottered away about 
Persia and India, and I fell asleep. 

c. trans. with advbs. To make ont or work out 


by pottenng ; to trifle away, to spend, waste, or 
lose in or by pottenng, 

x8s3 E FitzGerald Lett, (i88g) I. 223 , 1 have ordered 
Eastwick's Gulistan for I believe I shall potter out so 
much Persian, 2883 A Forbes m Rev 1 Nov 664 
He pottered away his opportunity to reach Verdun, 2893 
W A, Shbe My Contemp vii 188 Uncles and aunts.. were 
content to potter away their lives at Torquay. 

5. zntr, a. To move or go about poking or piymg 
into things in an unsystematic way, or doing slight 
and desultory work. 

1840 B Hall Patchwork (1841) II vii X22, 1 pottered 
about in the environs of Naples 1839 Jkphson Brittany 
xiii 220 He did not go pottenng about, measuring cornices, 
and sticking a portico from the Parthenon here, and a pedi- 
ment from somewhere else there x86x Hughes Tom 
Broivn at Qxf, v, Pottenng about in the Bodleian, and 
fancying I should like to be a great scholar x88o Miss 
Braddon fust as lam x, To potter about with your garden 
scissors and the watenng can in the conservatories 
b. To go aboul or walk slowly, idly, or aim- 
lessly ; to saunter, dawdle, loiter 
1829 Lady Granville Lett 2 Apr^ Balls every night 
After that they all potter off to their Companies 2835 
Fonblanque Eng under 7 Admmisir, (1837) III 213 That 
lean, hobbhng old fellow, pottering about in an incapacity 
for any thing but to fall to and enjoy other men's meat 
1888 Century Mag, Dec. 219/2 The slowest of Sunday 
trains, pottering up to London 
Hence Po'tter sb,, trifling action or (in Scott) talk. 
1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxxvii, That precision and easy 
brenty which is only acquired by habitually conversing in 
the higher ranks of soaety, and which is the diametrical 
opposite of that protracted style of disquisition ‘Which 
squires call potter, and which men call prose ’ X897 Chicago 
Advance 10 June 769/1 These are little things any way, a 
mere potter about externals 

t Potter-carrier. Vulgar or provincial var. of 
POTHEGARY ; cf. POT-OABRIER 
1764 Foote Mayor ofG i. Wks 1799 1 . 161 Master Lint, 
the potter-carrier 


Potterer (p/>*t9r3j). [f. Potter v + -er ^ ] 
One who potters ; one who works at things in 
a feeble, unsystematic, or meffectual way; one 
who potters about : see the verb. 

X862 Burton Bk Hunter 105 A mere wayward potterer, 
picking up cunosities by the way for his own private indivi- 
dual museum. 1867 — Hist Scot, I xi, -W4 That Robert- 
son did not throw himself into our early history, but left it 
to a body of dreary potterers, is the more to be regretted 
1883 A Forbes in Forin Rev i Nov 664 He was not free 
from the imputation of being a potterer 

Pottering’ ib* [f- as prec. + 

-ING 1.] The action of the verb Potter j feeble, 
unsystematic, or desultozy working, sauntering 
about, etc. . see the verb 

? 1530 [sec Potter v i] 1844 E. FitzGerald Lett (2889) 
I 140 After my usual pottenng about in the midland counties 
of England x86o Emfrson Cond, Life lii (1861) 71 Long 
marches are no hardship to him. But this pottenng in a few 
^uare yards of garden is dispuiting and dn veiling* 1884 
E Yates Recoil <7 Es^er, II 39 lljere were lovely walks 
and dnves pottenngs about with Fenn m his sketching 
expeditions. 1893 E. G. Duff Early Printed Bks, 19s Mere 
antiquarian pottermg or aimless waste of time. 
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POTTLE- 


Po ttering,/^/. a, [f. as prec + -iNa 2,] 

1 That potters see the verb. 
x8a6 Scott yrnt 13 June, A big tiifle headed, old 
pottering minister, came to annoy me about a claim [etc ] 
1842 Mi ALL in Noncotif II 72 A plodding, pottering mind, 
far more expert in tinkering holes, than in forging and con- 
structing new instruments. 1865 Miss Braddon 
a Clod xl, When I am a pottering old fellow of seventy, I 
shall have a great fortune and a handsome wife. 

2 . Involving: or characterized by pottering, a. 
Of work, etc Done in a feeble, unsystematic, 
or ineffectual way , hence, tnllmg, slight, paltry 
1740 J. Clarke Educ Youth (ed. 3) 28 What miserable 
potteimg Work do the poor Boys make of it 1837 Whit- 
lOCK, etc Bh* Trades (184a) 3B3 Although a small pottering 
business might be commenced with a much less sum. x86z 
Smiles Engineers I, 53 Only a few pottermg improvements 
were made. 

b Of movement. Slow, loitering, aimless^ 
unsteady, 

i8ax Cr.ARC Veil Mmstr II 103 With hng’nng, pott’nng 

S ace, ITiou, like an old min, bidd’st the woild adieu 1873 
Iisb Broughton Jdancy II. 76 The long pottermg stroU 
that Roger and I had taken one evening 
Hence Fo tterlngly adv, 

1893 G Meukdith m Pali Mall Mag 11 194 Undei one 
aspect we appear potteringly Euiopean, uiidei another, 
drunk of the East **»■'*' 

+ Po'ttem, a Obs, mi e. [f. Potter sh 1, app. 
after leathern^ etc.] Of or fiertaining to potters 
with quots cf, ptter^s lead, ore, Pottisu 1 5. 

i66r Boyle Unsucces^nln E.\perim i Wks, 1772 I, 323 
An ore, which for its aptness to vitrify, and serve the potters 
to glaze their earthen vessels, the miners cull pottern-ore 
avjiA Woodward Nai Hist Fossils (1729) I. i 188 A 
Spar that is shaltery, and bieaks in Squares, exactly like 
the finest Potlcin-Lcad-Ore 

Pottery (Pf?tari). [tn 15th c. a. Y, potene 
(13th c in Plalz -Darm.), f potter Potter sb?> ; cf 
med.L potdnus potter, potdna potteiy In later 
nse sometimes leferred directly to pot : cf. crochery, 
1086 Domesday Bk* I, 156/1 (Bladon, Oxon), Ibi 11 
mohni de xuii sohdta ct .exxv anguillis . et do ollaiia 
Ipotana tnterhned] .x sohdi,] 

1 A potter^s workshop or factoiy ; a pot-factory. 
tfi483 Caxton Dialogues 7/13 Pottes of erthe, Cannes of 
erthe For to go the watrej Thise tilings shall ye fynde In 
the potteiye [F. eie le poiieryc] 1780 Howard Prisons 
Eng 156 A prison which had been a potteiy 1867 Smiles 
Httgitenois Eng vi (1880) 105 Two potters fiom Antwerp, 
started a pottery, though in a veiy humble way, 

b. In pL, the Pottei ies, a dibtnct m N Stafford- 
shire, including ITanley and Siokc-upon-Trent, the 
chief seat of the English pottery industry 
x8a5 J. Nicfioi son Opet at Mechanic 4B5 '['he district called 
‘the Potteiies', is an extensive tract of country m the 
hundred of North Pyrehill and county of Staffoid, com- 
piehending an aieaof about eight miles long, and six bioad 
1839 Url Diet, Arts loop A population of 60^000 opciativcs 
now del Ives a comfortable subsistence within a district . 
which contains 150 kilns, and is signiBcanlly called the 
Potteries. 

2 . The potter’s art, ceramics j the manufacture 
of earthen vessels. 

1727-41 Ckamolrs Cycl., Pottery, the art of making earthen 
pots and vessels , or, the manufacture of earthen ware 1672 
Yeats Techn Hist Comm, 135 The Arabs, were peifect 
masters of the art of pottery 1891 Nisblt Insanity of 
Genius 336 Pottery, when he [Wedgwood] took it up, was 
a rude and barbarous manufacture, he laised it to the 
dignity of an art 

3 . The products of the potter's art collectively ; 
pottery-ware, earthenware. 

178s J. Phillips Treat, Inland Plaatg ai Norwich goods, 
groccries,potteries, and other merchandise, 182^ J Nichol- 
son Operat, Mechanic 484 The drab pottery is useful for 
articles which require stiength to be united to ornament, as 
flowerpots, water-jugs, &c x83x D Wilson Pi eh Ann 
(1863) I, ir. 'wl 4Sx Primitive sepulchral pottery 1863 Lyell 
Anitq, Man 11 xo The potteiy found associated with 
weapons of bronze is of a more ornamental and tasteful 
style than any which belongs to the age of stone x88B 
bliss Braddon Fatal Three i. v, The shallow milk-pans 
weie of Doulton pottery. 

4 . attrib Comb,, ti.%potteiyktln, manufacture, 
market, trade, ware\ pottery bark, see quot.; 
pottery-bark tree, =* pottery tree , pottery coal, 
Staffordshire coal ; so pottery coalfield ; pottery 
gauge, see quot. ; pottery mould, a ‘brick’ of 
soft stone mixed with pipeclay, used for whitening 
hearlhs, etc. ; a hearthstone ; pottery tissue, see 
quot.; pottery tree, one of vanous trees of the 
genus Ltcama, the bark of which is pottery bark, 
x866 Treas, Bot, 679/2 Several undetei mined species of 
this genus iLieauta] afford the ^Pottery baik, the ashes of 
which are used by the natives of the Amazon for mixing 
with the clay employed in the manufacture of pottery ware, 
m order to enable the vessels to withstand the action of l8re. 
1867 W, W Smyth Coal ^ Coal mining 58 ^Pottery coals 
and itonslone measures with 8 to 13 seams of coal of above 
two feet thick and 10 to 12 measures of ironstone. x83x 
Richardson Gwi (1855) 43s The Coal fields of England and 
Wales 3, NoribStaflorabniresometimcscalledthe^^Pottery 
coal field. 2875 Knight Diet, Mech„ * Pottery ^gagy, a 
shaper or templet for the inside of a vessel on the wheel 
X839 Urb Diet Arts 821 The apparatus then resembles 
(.eitam ^pottery kilns. 186a H. Spencer hirst Prtnc, 11, 
XIV, $ iix ^875) 318 Witness,. the abso^tiou by Stafford- 
shire of the *pottery-manufactiue, 1853 Hickie tr. Ansioph 
(1873) II. 416 In the *poLtery-market and the vegetable- 
market alike. X876 ‘ OuiDA ' Winter City 111, What pleasant 


lives these ‘'pottery painters of the early da>s must have 
led X873 Knight Diet Mech , *Potie>y4tssue, a kind of 
tissue paper used to receive impressions of engravings for 
tmnsfeience to hscuit 1866 Treas Bot 679/2 s v Ltcama, 
The Indians call these trees Caraipe, hut botanists have 
adopted that name for a genus of Temsiromiacees, owing 
to the *Pottery tree having at one time been supposed to 
belong to that ordei 1847-78 Halliwell, *Pottery-imre, 
earthenwaie West 1B66 Pottery-ware [see pottery hark\, 
t Po'ttical, a humorous ttonce-wd, [f. Pot sb \ 
after poetical,"] Full of, or inspired by, liquor. 

X586 W Webbe Eng Poetne (Arh) 37 Poets whose 
potticall poeticall (I should say) heades, I would wyshe 
might be goigiously garnished with fayre greene Bailey, 
m token of their good affection to our Eiiglishe Malt isto 
R Harvey Perc (1590)9 An oldesooker, that canes such 
Potticall verses of the State of Flanders, m a linneu bag 

Potting (pp'tiq), Tibi, sbJ^ [f. Pot + -inqI.] 

1 Drinking (of ale, beei, or the like) j tippling 
arch (chiefly with allusion to Shakspere’s use). 

IS94 Lyly Moth Bomb in 11, What Risio, how spedst 
thou after thy potting? 1604 Shaics 0 th, ii ui 79, I 
leain’d it in En^and; where indeed they are most potent 
in Potting 1719 D’TjRrcY Ptlls V 66 Potting and sotting 
Will make a good Soldier miscarry 2864 Hbmvkg Eton 
SJiool Days vui. 95 Bird's-eye’s patrons would.. sil in his 
cottage and smoke and drink beer, for they were ‘ potent at 
potting'. 

2 The making of pottery or earthenware. 

*743 yetyey Afchtves XII. 158 This is exceedingly 
good for potting or any sort of Cast ware 1877 R Binns 
(title) A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester, being 
the History of the Royal Poicelain Works from 1751 to 
1851. x8p4 Wesim Gas 7 May 3/1 Potting ib one of the 
oldest inefustries in the world 

3 . The preserving of butter, meat, fish, etc m 
pots or other vessels. 

i6ts Markham Eng Housew, 11 vi (x668) 147 Touching 
the powdering up, or potting of Butter 1755 Farrington 
in Phil, Trans XLIX, 211 The erne and ^tting of charrs 
well 1876 Rusitm Fors Cltcv VI 254 Catching and potting 
of salmon on the Columbia River. xSgz Auckland Star 
I Oct 4/2 Butter Aheady the low price has caused many 
farmers to commence potting down. 

b. Sugar Manuf, (See Pot zf.I 2b ) 

1839 Ure Diet Arts X203 The act of transferring the 
crude concrete sugar fiom the crystalhseis into these hogs- 
lieads, lb called potting X887 N D Davis CemaXiers c? 
Roundh Barbados 90 From the last coi>per the clarified 
liquor was run off into a cistern to ‘ cool ', or become milk- 
waim, when the opeiation of ‘potting ’ began 

4 ;, Planting in, or Iransplanling into, a pot. 

1845 Floust’s Jml 83 The success of cultivation is 
invariably connected with a coirecL arrangement and pio* 
poition of the soil, &c., in potting 

6. Crab-poUtng, the catching of crabs in pots 
cf Pot 1 5 b, crab-pot (Crab riJ.i ii). 

X89Z Poll Mall G 17 Aujgf. 3/1 We may meet a fisherman 
returning from crab potting. 190a CuTcurFs Hyne m 
Windsor Mag, July (title) Tlie Gentle Ait of Crab-Potting. 
6 Shooting ; talcing of pot-shots : see Pot 5. 
collo^ or slan^. 

1884 1?^ fames’ Gas s Dec. 4/1 The potting of Arabs 
rightly struggling to be free continues meriily at Suakim 
1902 Words Eye-witnesses It is commonly well on into tbe 
morning before the ‘ potting * swells into the rattle and loll 
which tells that men are hard at it * with their coats off'. 

7 . attrib, and Comb., as (in sense a) potting 
industry, t}ade\ (Pm sense 3) politng-dish , (in 
sense 4) potfzng-house, -shed, potting-cask, m 
Sugar Manuf, (see Pot z/.i 2 b) ; potting-pot, a 
pot such as IS used for polbing meat, pottmg- 
stiok, a flat stick used to press down the soil about 
the root of a plant in a pot. 

X839 Urb Did. Arts 1204 [The syxup]^ is then transferred 
into conical moulds their capacity.. is considerably less 
than that of the smallest *potting-casks 1569 Wills ^ Inv, 
hi, C, (Smtees) I. 302 In the Hall. xixt>‘ peace of puder, 
fyue saucers, three ‘‘pottyndysshes xij‘t X825 Cromwell 
Mist Colchester 352 A Seed-shop, “Potting-house, &c xpoi 
Sioisman i Apr 7/2 The dangerous processes m use in the 
“potting industry 1747 Mrs Glasse Coekety (1767) 230 
when It IS beat to a paste, put it into your *pottiiig-pot. 
X897 Garden a Jan 9/3 They place the new compo*.! about 
them, and make it fiim oy ramming with the “pottmg stick 
Potting, vbl sb,^ : see Pot ©.3 
tPo-ttingar (-gai). Sc, Obs, Forms • 5-6 
potlngar, -e, pottingar, 6 potingair, pothin- 
gar ; erron, *! pottinger, 8 pofcmger. [Coiuipted 
from ^poticar, Potheoar, Sc form of Poteeoaby. 
Cf the parallel Pottingaby, wheie the intermediate 
forms are better seen. Inthelatei spelling con- 
founded with POTTINQER.] « next, \, 

X474 Acc, Ld, High Treas Scot I 24 Potingare [see 
POTTINGARY 2 b] 1489 Ibid, 329 Item, to Stene pottingai . 
vij It XV f. X533 Ibid Vl. 88 To Francis Aikman, potingair, 
for sindne droggis X53S Stewart Cron, Scot (Rolls) II 
iq 6 He wes ane potmgar raht fyne, And had grit prattik of 
all mediC3me. <*1567 Darnley ^Quheur Luve is kendit 
Confortles' 14 (Bonn MS ) For harmes of body, bandisand 
held, The pottingaris will purge the panis a 1585 Polwabt 
Flyting w Montgomerie 254 Pas^e to the pothingars 
againe j Some recipies does yet lemaine 1715 PlnnllUik 
Trutlis 7’? HO. in Descr 7'weeddale, etc. 96 The Candle- 
makers came and Flait, The Potmgen, were very Crouse, 
1828 Scott F M Perth vii Pardon me said he, * I am 
hut a poor pottingar Neveitheless, I have been bred in 
Paris, and learned my humanities and my cursus medendi ’ 
t Po'ttingary, Sc, Ohs, Forms, a, 5 poti- 
gory, 6 potegane. iS. 5 potyngary, 5"^ 
pot(t)ingary; ^ pottmgarie, -gry, potinchory. 


[Corrupted from potuary, earlier form of Pothe- 
OABY, through the intermediate potegaiy, pohgary : 
cf. prec., and nihtegale, nightingale ] 

1 . - Apothboaily I (med.L. apothcdrius), 

1552 Abf. Hamilton Catech Tabil (18S4) zi Potegareis 

that sellis corrnppit drogaiis. Ibid, looPottingareis quhilk 
takis siiuer for euil & rottin stufe and droggaris Ibid 103 

2 . a. The art or practice of au apothecary; 
pharmacy 

G1480 Henryson Sum Prod Med, 16 in Bannatyne 
Poems (Hunter CI.) 402 My prettik in pottingary ye trow 
be als pure 1500 Exde Rolls Scoil XI, 376 note, Ouie 
servitoure and potmgare William Fowlare foi his service 
..m his ciaft and science of pottingaiy x£oo-zo Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii. 29 In pottingry he wiocht grit pyne, He 
muidreist mony in medecyne. a 1568 For Heltk of Body 77 
m Bannatyne Poems (Hunter Cl ) 199 Thair is no raseth 
cumii, of pottingary, Till all neidrent nchest detray the 
b The drugs of an apothecary, medicines 
1474 Acc, Ld High Treas Scot I 23 To a Flemyng 
of Bruges for ceitaue potigarus coft to the King; Ibid 24 
Item gevm to Stephin potingaie for certane matcnalis and 
potmgaiis deliuent be him. to the King, v Ii 150X Ihd 
II. 34 Item, to William Fowlar, for potmehary tane fra him 
to the King xxiijli ujs vjd 

Pottinger ^ (pp'tmdgsi). Now dial Forms . 
a. 5 poteger, pottyger, 6 potteger, pattecher, 
6 potager, 7 pottager. i 3 , 5-6 potinger, 6 
potenger, -yngor, pot(t)anger, pottencher, 6-7 
-enger, 7 -inger. [ong. potager, a. F, pota^r, f. 
potage Pottage ; altered to pot{f)enger, -inger (cf 
passager, passenger, thence thxoiigh 

pdenger, Pobddtgee, to ponger, Pobrikgeb, q. v,] 
A vessel of metal, earthenwaie, or wood, for 
holding soup, broth, or other liquid or semi-liqmd 
food ; a small basin, pomngei 
a [1415 Hen. V Mandate in Drake Eboraaim (1736) App 
17, 24 disces d'argent aunciens, nom^s potageeis de diverses 
formes ] 1466-7 Abe/tgdott Acc, (Chmden) 13s, j poteger* 
c X500 in Ripon Ch Acts (Suitees) 377; iiij potty^rs 1532 
More Confut, Tindale "V^s, 617/1 One sponeful of good 
workes should no more kil y« soule, then a potager of good 
wurls shuld kil & destioi y® bodi 1565 in Trans Cianb 
^ West Ai-ch, Soc> X. 31, iilj pottegeis &xij platts 16x5 
E. S Britain’s Buss B j b, Wodden pottagers 
/ 3 . 1494 m Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 321, iiij platers 
mj potingers and uij sawceis xjjxa Act ^ Men Vltl, c, 7 
§ 7 Untrue .Workmanship of Tin or Pewler..in Dishes, 
Saucers, Pottingers, Tieiicheis, Basons, Flaggons. 1530 
Palsgr S57/1 Pottauger, escuelle, oviillox 1563 Wills ($> 
If IV hi C (Surtees) I aio, xxj pattechers vj", xij sauceis 
ij> vij'*, xviij old dublers in the kxtehm & v pottenchers, *570 
Levins Manip, 80/14 A Potanger, patella^ s, 1594 Plat 
’peioelhho 111 34 In a Glasse or Stone Pottinger. 1657 
Tomlinson Renoihs Dzsp, 483 A Potteiiger is a small, hut 
patulous vessel. 1684 tr Bond's Merc Compti, iv 126 
A Physician ordered five Pottingers of Bloud to be taken 
from him 1825 Brockett N C Ghss^ Pottmgeu a coaise 
earthen-waie pot, with a handle, poiringer. x8a8 Craven 
Gloss (ed a), Patting, a small pewter mug or vessel, con- 
taining about three quarters of a pint a pon inger 


+ Pottinger 2 (pp tndgsj) Ohs, exc, Htst, 
[Coiinpted from Potagee : as to the form cf. prec ] 
A maker of pottage ; a kind of cook. App. some- 
times confounded with Pottingar, apothecary. 

1572 Knox Hist Ref, Wks 1846 1 . 263 Whitther it was 
by ane Italiane posset, or by Frencli fegges, or by the potage 
of ihare potingar, (he was a French man,) thare depaited 
fra this lyef the Erie of Cassilles, the Eile of Rothoae 
aiS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chrou, Scoi^ (STS) I. 337 
Cumng baxtens and also excellent cmkis and potigeris 
potiseiia, MS. I,potingaieisl witht confectumms and 
drogis ffor thair desairtis ] 18x4 Scott Was) xxiv (quoting 
Pitscottie), Excellent cooks, and pottiiigars. zSzo — Monast 
XVI, The wafers, fiams, and pastry meat will scarce have 
had the just degree of fire which learned pottmgers pre- 
scribe as fittest for the body, 1866 Illusir Lomd News 
22 Dec 607/2 It shows that these herbs were used for 
seasoning by the pottingers of the peiiod 

Pottle 1 (pp t’l). Foims 4-6 potel, 4-7 -ell, 
5 -elle, 5-7 pottel(l, 6- pottle. [ME potel, 
a. OF.^tf^^/(i3o8 in Godef.) a little pot, a measure, 
f. pot Pot sb.'^ + -el, -le 2.] 

1 . A measure of capacity for liquids (also for 
corn and other dry goods, raiely for butter), equal 
to two quarts 01 half a gallon now abolished. 
ax20o Sat. People Ktldafe xvu. in E E, P, (xSda) 155 
Hail be je brewesters wib jur galuns Potels and quarteis 
ouer al \>e tounes X389 in Eng Gilds (1870) 59 Ye Alder- 
man schal haue ij galons of ale , & ye dene a potel X4. . 
Treiyce in W of Henlefs Musb (1890) S4j?e paite 

off a poteil off butter. X46S Cov,Lt, Bk, (E E, T. S ), Ihe 
wardens shall make a stryke, halfe stryke, hope & halfe 
hone, gallon & poteil & quarte, the mesuis to be selyd & 
delyuered to the sellers of oton-meele 1486 Nanai Acc, 
Men VII (1896) 16 A pottell oyle for the calkeis vj* 1571 
Digges Pantom in. xii. Sj, To lerne bowe many pottles or 
gallons IS conteyned in that great vessel! 1602 Plat 
Dehghies for Ladies Im Take a pottle of damsons. 
x6o8 WiLLET Hexapla Exod 697 Containing each of them 
tenne pottels or thereabout, foure or flue gallons 1625 m 
Haworth Honseh Bks fSurtees) 229 One poteil ofcanarj' 
seek 1637 S PuRQiAs Pol Flying-Ins 99 Little hony at 
that time of the year is ordinarily to bee had , a quart, perhaps 
a pottle, and this is a liberal portion X796 Mrs Glasse 
Cookery xKi, 326 Take a quarter of a pound of hartshorn and 
put to It a pottle of water. 1869 Hazlitt Ef^ Prov 473 
Who’d keep a cow, when he may have a pottle of milk for 
a penny? 

b. A pot or vessel containing a pottle, or of 
about this capacity 

161-2 
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1698 Thohesby in PhzL Frans, XX 3x1, I have lately 
procur'd u Roman Pottle from Aldbrough, which is of the 
Red Clay. 17 Anc PoentSy eta (Percy SocJ 180 We’ll 
drink it out of the pottle, my boys, Here’s a health to the 
barley-mow » 1809 W Kniekerh {1849)341 Then 

the Van Grolls, of Anthony’s Nose, who carried their liquor 
in fair round little pottles. x888 Stev enson Black A rrow 
24 By his elbow sto^ a pottle of spiced ale 

c A pottle of Wine or other liquor; 

hence, drrak, liquor, 

«X700 m Roxb Ball. (1874) II 258 Yet, scrambling up, a 
Drunkard feels no pain, But cries ‘ Sirrah, hoy 1 1 other pottle 
againe * xfliso S\d. Dobeli Roman vu, I do not learn . 
That 50U shall, drink your pottle weaker at the wake 

2. A small wicker or ‘chip* basket, esp, one of 
a conical form used for strawberries. 

1771 S^iotLBTT Hum6h. Cl a June Let i, She sent us 
a pottle of line strawberries 1847 C A Johns Forest 
Frees GU Bnt I. 341 The neat-looking, but very incon- 
venient, basket for holding strawherrieb, called a pottle, is 
made of Beech. 1880 Disraeli 459 One never sees 

a pottle of strawberries now, 

3. Name of a children’s game 

i8a Southey Lett (r8s6) III. 334 , 1 have as little iuchna- 
tion to write verses as to play at pottle or whip a top 
4:. alirih and Comb , as pottle bottle, draught, 
pitcher, pottle-bellied a,, pot-bellied; pottle- 
bodied a., stout, corpulent; pottle-erowned a. 
(of a hat), having a crown like a small pot , pottle- 
deep a., of the depth of a pottle. See also 
POTTLE-rOT. 

1777 Horse SuBseavse 337 (E D D D "‘Pottle-bellied 1823 
Jehnings Dztd iV Eng 61 Paiile-bellied, potbellied. 184a 
Tenhyson IVill Waterproof xvu, He saw A somethmg- 
^ottle-bodied boy That knuckled at the taw. X392-3 Earl 
Lesbfs Exp (Camden) 134, mj panbus *potel hotels. X459 
Invent in Poston Lett. 1. 488, j. payre of potell botellys of 
one sorte Digby Closet Open. (1677) 30 Pour this 

dear liquor into pottle-bottles of glass. 1604 Shaks Otiu 
n iiL 56 Rodoneo .To Desdemona hath to night Carrows’d 
Potations, *pottl^eepei *784 R. Bage Barham Downs I 
124 The life of a Lord .consists principally of his amours, 
his pottle deep potations, hispolitics, and his— hazards 1639 
hlAYNE City Match iii ui, x shall be glad To give thanks 
for you, sir, in *pottIe-araughts* aigsg Skelton El 
R ummynff 402 Another brou^t a^pottel pycher, A tonnel, 
and a liottell. 

Hence Po^ttled a , placed in a pottle ; f savour- 
ing of the pottle or wine-cup (pbs \ 

T Howell Afb Amiitt 23 As potled tales they 
prate aloft, so thende will proue but vaine X845 Eliza 
Cook Old Cries li, ‘Old Cries*, ‘old cries* From ‘Haut- 
boys ’, pottled in the sun, To the loud wish that cometh 
when iSie tune of midnight ‘waits ’ is done 
fPottle Ohs. (See quot.) 

1689 R. Cox Hist Irel 1 Expl. Index, Pottle of Land is 
twelve Acres. 

+ Pottle 3 , erron- variant of Bottle sb 
1733 Fielding Tom Thwnbii ix, The unhappy sempstress 
once, they say, Her needle m a pottle, lost, of hay 1849 
James Woodman xvii, ‘And we are to set to find a needle 
in the pottle of hay *, replied his companion. 

Pottle-pot (pp t’lppt), [f. Pottle -f- Pot sb i] 
A two-quart pot or tankard, 

1413 in E.E Wills (zBSs) 23, Y be-quethe tho fto] William 
my sone, a new bras pot an a potel pot of peuwter. 1533 
T. Wilson Rhet 87 There came a man out of the to^vne 
with a pinte of wine in a pottle pot to welcome the provost 
of that house [King’s College} 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF 
ir u 83 1740 Baynakd Health (ed, Q p viii, Why should 

Men dread a Cannon Bore Yet boldly ’proach a Pottle pot ^ 
x^x Jambs Brigojid viii. Truth and my brains he together 
at the bottom of the second pottle pot. 

b iransf. A heavy drinker, a drunkard 
i860 Sala m Cornk, Mag L 580 Edward Ward although 
a low-lived pottlepot at the best of times, makes some 
honest remarks concerning the barbarous treatment of the 
women m Bridewell, 


Potto (pp to). [Alleged to be from a Guinea 
dialect (see quot 1705 ) 3 cf. Ashanti ap/f's(s)o, (See 
J. Platt viJv&»Q. loth ser. IV a 86 )] 

1. A West African lemur {Perodictiem pottos, 
commonly called a ‘sloth*. potto lemur 

b Calabar potto, a species of lemur {Arctocebus 
calabaremts), inhabiting the distnct of Old Calabar. 

X705 tr 2te A Creature, by the Negroes 

called Potto [ortg een beest, %een by de negers de naem 
van potto diaegt], but known to us by the Name of Sluggard 
1868 Owen Vertebr. A mm HI. 405 In the Potto the sub- 
maxillary ducts open m the usual position, upon the fiee 
margin of the sublingual. X90X Q Rev July 18 That 
most typical West African creature, the potto lemur 1902 
Westm Gas 38 May 12/x To a wen d-looking and nocturnal 
creature with the ^es of a cat and the bray of a tailless 
monjeey the name^r Bosnmn^^otto ’ has been given. X906 

extend/nght across Africa ^m Sierm Leone to Uganda 

2 The kmkajou. Also potto knikayou. 

1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 446 One of this species 
[Yellow Macauco] was shewn in London some years ago, 
and was said to have been brought from Jamaica, where it 
IS called the Potto 1834 M*‘Murtrie CuvieFs Amm 
Ktngd 1 . 84 This is, perhaps, the only proper place for the 
singular genus of the Kinlmjous or Potto .From the 
warm parts of America, and from some of the great Antilles, 
where it is called Potto 1855 H. G Dalton Bnt Gmana 
II 456 The Potto-kinkajou, size of a pole-cat, a pretty 
looking animal, is occasionally seen 
+ Po’ttock. Ohs. rare. [f. Pot shy -i- -OCK.] 
A small poL 

1694 A DE LA pRYME DtMy (Surtccs) 54 They boyl it in 
iron poUoks till all the humidity be evaporated 


Fottock» corruption of Pot-hook 
Pot-tree. 1. A tree grown m a pot. 
zoos Daily CAron ii Oct 6/4 The pot trees of .apples are 
weighed down with the splendid fruit 
2. A for the S American tree Lecythts 
OUarta, from the shape of its fruit, also called 
Moetkeypot tree. 

Pottyger, early variant oipotager, Pottinoeb 1 
f Po*ttlleil.t« a. (sb ) Obs. [ad. L. pdiulentus 
(pbc-) drinkable, later also drunken, f potus a 
drmking; cLPoculent] 

1, Fit to be drunk ; potable, drinkable. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Poiulent, any thing that may be 
drunk 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Dtsp 161 Potulent decoc- 
tions .are neither safe nor gratefull. 1684 tr Bomt's Merc 
Compti. VI. 179 Although they be troubled with thirsst yet 
they can bear no sort of potulent matter. 1773 Ash, Poin^ 
lent, ht to drink. 

2 Given to drink ; drunken. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Potulent,. half drunk, xyo8 
Brti Apollo No 37 3/1 And Leave this potulent Profession 
X730-6 BAiLEYffoho), Potulent, pretty much in drink. Hence 
*7SS m Johnson, 2773 in Ash, etc. 

B. as sb in pi Drinkables. 

X706 Baynard in Sir J Floyer Hoi .5 Cold Bath n 315 
Their way of living m Esculents and Potulents. 

So t Fotule'ntal a., potable, drinkable. 
i6ao Venner Fta Recta viii 1B2 Vnto such, liquid and 
potuleutalL meats are not profitable 

Po t-vaTiaiit, a. (sb ) [f. Pot 1 2 b + 

Valiant.] Valiant or courageous through the 
influence of drmk 

1641 Tatham Distracted State m i. You are pot valiant, 
sir, It seems. 1771 Smollett Humph Cl 29 May, Like a 
man who has arunk himself pot-valiant 1845 Miall in 
Nbnconf V. 181 As pot-valiant as our fnend Pistol 

D. as sb. A pot-valiant person. 

X903 spectator 31 Jan 172 The so called Irish Brigade 
composed .chiefly of Continental pot-valiants 

Hence Fot-va liauce, Fot-va'llauoy, Fot- 
va'liantvy « Pot-valoub ; Fot-Ta'Ilantly adv., 
^vith courage induced by drunkenness. 

1844 W H Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scotl xxxul (1B55) 
264 Pot-valiantly, the militia-men determined to take die 
road 1845 S. Judd Margaret iiL (1881) 4x0 The old man is 
still mercurial , buthis pot-valiantryis gone 1876 G Mere- 
dith Beauch. Career 1 1, 8 His bursts of pot-valiancy .are 
awful to his friends 1884 W. E Norris Thtrlhy Hall 
xxxii, He had worked himself up into a condition of pot- 
valiance. 

Po*t- valour, [f as prec, + Valour.] Valour 
or courage mduced by dnnk; ‘ Dutch courage 
1627 Feltham Resales i [ii.] Ixxxiii. 77 To see how Pot- 
valour thunders in a Tauerne, and appoints a Buell a 1700 
Dryden Ovids Art of Lave i 664 Pot-valour only serves 
to fnght the fair 1857 Trollope Thiee Clerks ix. Who 
remembered, with all the energy of pot valor, that he was 
not a mere clerk 

So Fot-va lorous a. « Pot-yallvnt. 

1837 Carlyle Fr Rev I vii 11, SuOTose champagne 
flowing ; with pot-valorous speech 1872 C. Gibbon For the 
King-sx, Hodge was already pot-valorous 
tPoi-wSblfish. Obs. pad Gfx.pottwaUfisch\ 
cf. obs, Du. pots~wal-msch ‘ Cete * (Kilian) , see 
POT-PISH, WhALEPISH ] = POT-PISH. 

3694 Acc Sev. Late Vey Introd 23 The Trumpa Whale 
or Spouter, may perhaps be die Physeter, and the Sperma 
Cell Whale the Pot-Walfish 1730 5 . Dale Harwich App 
413 The Parmacitty-Whale or Pot-Wall-fish 

Potwaller (p{?'tiWQ lai). [f. Pot sb.'^ + waller, 
agent-n from Wall v., OE. weallan to boil.] 
lit. « Pot-boiler, the holler of a pot : the term 
applied in some English boroughs, before the 
Reform Act of 1833, to a man qualified for a par- 
liamentary vote as a householder (i.e tenant of a 
house or distinct part of one) as distinguished from 
one who was merely a member or inmate of a 
householderis family ; the test of which was his 
having a separate fire-place, on which his own pot 
was boiled or food cooked for himself and his 
femily 

According to 18th c statements, the test was at times 
abused by perbons not householders, who m anticipation of 
an election and of receiving money for their vote, boiled a 
pot in the presence of witnesses on an improvised fireplace 
in the open air within the boiough, and thus passed as pot- 
wallers 

1701 yrttls Ho Comm, 28 May XIII. 583 Borough of 
Honyton • , .That the Right of Election was agreed to be 
in the pot-wallers, not receiving Alms, 17x0 Ibid XVI. 
479/2 [Taunton] At an Election, 40 Years ago, the Potwallers 
were refund, and none but Scot and Lot Men voted then 
Ibid, Copies of Returns in the Years 1661, 79, 80, 88, and 
1705, were produced, and it was proved tW several of 
the Persons, who signed those Return^ were Potwallers, 
17x5 Ibid. 30 Aug , That the Right of Election of Bur- 
geses to servo in Parliament for the Borough of Taunton, 
IS in the Inhabitants within the same Borough, being Pot- 
wallers, and not receiving Alms or Charity. 1786 Act 26 
Geo Hi, c 100 § I An inhabitant householder, house- 
keeper, and potwaller legally settled. x8a6 J Savage 
Manual Electors Taunton 17 In the Contest which took 
P L V” *77*^ agreed that a Potwaller is a person 

who furnishes his own diet, whether he be a Housekeeper 
OT only a Lodger Ibid. 18 To be a Potwaller, or I^t- 
boiler, or to boil a Pot, was only another mode of express- 
mg that Thomas Johnson, or any other Voter, was a man 
so far independent of other persons as to be visibly able to 
maintain himself and family by his own labour and industry, 


x83S Roscoe Rep Mttmc Corpor Comm I 649 (Tre- 
Eony) Settlement in the parish, and residence as a pot- 
waller constitute a Burgess x86o Bagehot Unref Pari 
7 Inhabitants of the said town [Ilchester] paying scot and 
lot, which the town called pot-wallers 1895 Besant West- 
minster t\. 256 The voting qualification was the tenant 
who paid scot and lot, and the potwaller 

b. Of this teim there have been various popular 
alterations, of which Pot-wallopeb (see next) 
has attained greater notoriety than the original 
official term; also a. pot-wabbler, pot-wobbler ; 
P. pot-wallader (?inispr, for -walloper) 
a. 1789 S Shaw Tour W Eng 337 It appears very singular 
that the Members of Parliament [for Taunton] should be 
chosen by electors of so stiange a qualification as the 
following, viz, all pot-wabblers, or those who dress their own 
victuals, are entitled to vote iBxx Lex Balatromcum, Pot- 
wabblers, persons entitled to vote for members of parliament 
111 certain boroughs, from having boiled their pots therein. 
These boroughs are called pot-wabbling boroughs 18x7 
Bentham Pari Reform Introd 100 Boroughs in which 
the right has the extent marked by the word householders, 
or by the word pot-wobblers 

P 1790 M Dunsford Hist Mefn, Tiverton iv 180, Anno 
1603. The potwalladeis elected two buigesses to lepresent 
the borough of Tiverton, m the first parliament of King 
j ames I They were returned by the portreeve. 

So Fo’t-wallinsf, also 9 pot-wabblxng, the 
boiling of a pot, the being a potwaller 01 house- 
holder : also cUtnb. or as adj. 

X456 Cal Anc Rec Dublin (i88g) I. 291 A sertificat [of] 
continuall residence and abydyng and pot wallyng wythyn 
any of the cytteys or towyns. i8xx [seeb a above] 

Fotwalloper (pptiwq bpsj). Forms a. 8 
pot-w-alloner, -iner. ^ 8 - pot(-)walloper, 
9 -wallopper, -woHoper. [One of the popular 
alteiations of Potwalieb (after Wallop v to boil 
with agitation), which has in general use largely 
supplanted the original word. 

It IS found first m De Foe’s Tour, ed. 1769, as an altera- 
tion of pot walloner, the form m the earlier edd, xyas-sa j 
whether as a mispnnt, or as an intended correction of an 
erroneous form, does not appear Thence, prob , in Giose 
Diet. Vu^ytr Tongue, 1785. From these woiks app. this 
form became generally known, while other forms in local 
use disappeared.] 

1 = Potwalleb. 

a. 1725 De Foe Tour Gt Bnt II. ii. 21 This Town [Taun- 
ton] cnooses Two Members of Parliament, and their way of 
choosing IS by those whom they call Pot-Walloners [.Xtf edd 
X74*, 17S3 , ed 1769 Pot-Wallopers], that is to say. Every 
Inhabitant, whether Housekeeper or Lodger, that di esses 
their own Victuals la X749 Upton MS Addit. to funius 
(Halliw), Tanodunii in agro Somcrsetensi vocantur Pot- 
walliners. 177B Eng Gazetteer (ed, a) s, v Taunton, The 
election of members of parliament here is very singular ; 
every pot-walloner, % e that dresses his own victuals, is 
intitled to vote. X791 W. Collinson Hist SomerseiWl* 
226 Taunton has returned members to parliament from the 
year 1294, 23 Edw I The right of choosing these members 
IS vested in the paiishioners boiling their own pot (hence 
called Pot-Walloners) residing within the limits of the 
borough, not being stated paupers 
J 3 1769 [see quoL 1725 in a] 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg T , 
Pot-wallopers, persons entitled to vote in certain boroughs, 
by having boiled a pot there 1791 Luckombe Beauties 
Eng I 58 Every pot-walloper, that is, he who dresses his 
own victuals, is entitled to vote for members of parliament 
1831 Blacftw Mag XXX 33 The pot-wallopers of West- 
minster, Southwark, and Preston, are to vote alongside of 
the ;£to householders of the Tower Hamlets, Manchester, 
and Birmingham 1850 Carlyle Zatter-d. Pamph. vi 
(1872) 206 What safety will there be in . . ten thousand 
brawling potwallopers ? 1884 Manch Exam 3 Dea 4/y 
We shall become a nation of potwallopers, with the addi- 
tion that every lodger is supposed to wallop his own kettle 
as well as householders 
b. applied as a term of reproach. 
x8ao sporting Mag. VII. 80 Do you take me for., a pot- 
walloper— an ass— a fool? 1905 Westm Cos, 6 Feb. 1/3 
The term potwalloper was indignantly resented as a most 
improper and scandalous one, which should be withdrawn. 

2 (See quots.) 

x86o Bartlett Diet, Amer,, Pot-Walloper, a scullion, 
1890 Cent. Diet., Pot-walloper, (b) A cook aboard ship , 
a pot-wrestler (Slang) (c) A scullion Bartlett 1902 
Farmer Slae^, Pot-walloper 2 (common). A scullion, 
a kitchen-maid , and (nautical) a cook, esp. on board a 
whaler also potwi estler 

1 3. Etroneotisly applied to something very big 
or clumsy. (Cf Pot-ballomng a. 2.) 

1896 Daily Hews 14 Dec 6/1 Others were father’s boots 
—you know the soil of thing— regular potwallopers— tens 
—in which the tiny foot is almost lost. 

Pot-wa-lloping, sb. nonce-wd. [f. Pot sb?- + 
walloping', see Wallop v ] The boiling of a pot ; in 
qnot. the sound produced by the boiler of an engine, 
1849 De Quincfy Eng. Mail Coavh § i "^s 1862 IV 
303 -the trumpet that once announced from afar the laurelled 
mail.. has now given way for ever to the pot-wallopings of 
the boiler. 

Fot-wa*lloping, a. [f, as prec.] 

1. Boiling a pot . applied to a voter who boiled 
his pot, or a borough in which the voters were 
potwallopers (see Potwalleb). 

iMt-3 Spirit Pub. Jmls (1799) I. 95 Has he any dose 
and pot-wallopping boroughs, where no property is the 
cmahfication? 1624 Hist Gaming db A sjpccial bargain, 
that ms bill for garden stuff, should be paid off as the price 
° 1 vote. X840 Alison Europe {jBeysr 

50) IX Ixiv, § ^5. 609 ‘ England’s pride and Westndnster’s 
glory , as he [Sir P Burdett] was termed by hU potwalloping 
conbtituents m that borough. 1893 Vizetelly Glances 
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Back I 1 7 Hunt managed to get elected . foi the pot 
walloping borough of Preston 
IT 2. erron. for walloping = mating vigorous bill 
unwieldy movements. (Cf. Wallop v ) 

1899 Crockett Ktt Kennedy i 6 t Royalluinbeied thiough 
the shallows like a great pot-wallopmg elephant 

Pot-ware to Pot- wrestler : see Pot 14 . 
+ Po'tyoaryar. Oks.rare'^K Extended form of 
potycary^ Potheoaky : cf. medtctne> , practitioner^ 
barrister, etc. . see -be 1 (Cf. Potteb-oabiiier.) 

<7x533 in Ellis Orig LciU Ser in II 269, I was both 
a grosei and a potycaryar 
Potynger, obs. form of Pottinger. 

Pou, Sc. and north dial, form of PcJLL. 
■ 1 -Pou‘ant. Ohs. rare-\ [app. a. F, puant 
ppL a. stinking] A foul smell, stink, stench. 

x6oo W Watson Dccacotdou (1602) 29 It is one thing to 
smell of any corruption, and an other to be infected with a 
pouant, or stinke of the same. 

Pouar, -e, obs. Sc. forms of Power. 

Pouce (pans, p«s). [a. E. pousse (dial, and 
commerc.) dust, in 14th c. potilce, a denv. of L 
piilvis, or a by-foim "^pulvus, whence also Pr 
Pols dust, F.poiissihe'\ 

X Flax-dust , so called by workers in flax-mills. 
Hence Pott’oey, poTi*cy a , affected with disease of 
the throat or lungs caused by pouce. 

xB8o Antrim if Down Gloss , Pouce. the floating dust in 
rooms wheie flax is being dressed Potecy, asthmatic, fioni 
the effects of inhaling ‘ pouce ’ X884 Quwer Mni 209/2 

Hackleis* disease xs produced by a kind of ‘ pouce which 
being inhaled causes seveie tickling in the throat 1889 
Bnt, Med y? nL 30 Mar 703/2 The name undei which the 
du<;t IS known among them is * pouce and those suffering 
from Its effects are said to be ‘ poucey ’ 

2 dial, (spelt also pous(e, powoe, pows(e, 
peawse). Dust, dirt, rubbish, refuse, in various 
applications. Also as adj. Rubbishy, good-for- 
nothing, See Eng Dial. Did, 

Pouoe, obs. form of Pulse sb)- 
+Pou*eer, pou*fler. Obs. rare. [ME. (?) or 
AF pousere, pousir = F, poucier thumb-stall, 
f. pouu thumb + ^ur, -ier Misread (with n for 
iC) by modem editois as ponser{e, poiisir, and 
entered in some diets, ns pouncer ] In the mediaeval 
chttich m England, A small cap or thimble of gold 
or silver worn by a bishop on his right thumb after 
dipping it m consecrated oil ; a bishop’s thumb-stall. 

See Rock Ch, of Fathers (1849) IL vi 167, and Latin 
documents theie quoted, l^erhaps never used m English, 
exc. by Rock and in mod. Diets. 

Pouch (pautj), sb. Also 4-6 pouolie, powohe, 
5 poohe, 5-8 powoh, 6-7 (8 Su) poutoh, 7 
poooh, 8- Sc. pootoh. [ME, pouche, a, ONF. 
pouche (13th c, in Littrd cf, mod. Norm, dial 
poiichet, in Perche ponchon (Godef.)), parallel form 
of OF, poche bag, pouch; see Poke so i] 

1 . A bag, sack, or receptacle of small or moderate 
size, used for various purposes, esp. for carrying 
small articles; a pocket as a distinct receptacle 
worn outside the dress. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reevds T. xi A loly poppeie ba.Tr he in 
Ills pouche. cxeflss Pcdlad. on Hush, iv. 40B The maynes 
iipe,,.Putte in a poche [h, fiscelld\ of palme, and with the 
wrynge Let presse hem. c X440 Prern^ Petrv, 4x1/1 Powche, 
marsupittm c 1496 Servn. E^ise Pucr, (W^, de W.) b iij, 
Ther is no vanyte in no paitye of the worlde but we hen 
ledy to byeit...EuyII fasshened garmentes & deuyltysshe 
shoon and Tlyppers of frensmen, powches and paynted 
gy rdels of spaynardes. 1S73-80 B arbt Alv P 606 A Pouch ♦ 
A great or satchell 1663 Butler Kiid. 1 li 924 By 
his Side a Pouch he wore Replete with strange Hermetick 
Powder. 17M Neal Hist. Punt. II, 234 Seven pictures of 
God the Father in form of a little old man in a blue and red 
coat with a pouch by his side. x86r Eng. Worn. Dorn. 
Maff. HI. ixc/x The little Pouches,. still continue to be 
worn, suspended from the waistband by a chain and hook, 
and bomelimes by a cord. 

b. Spec. A small bag in which money is carried ; 
a puise. Now chiefly arch, or literary. 

6 1384 Chaucer H. Farm 111. 259 Of whiche [gold] to hid 
al in my pouche is *483 CaUu Angl. 289/1 A Powche, 
vbi A purse, xsis Barclay Egloges in. (1570) C ly/a These 
. .dare I not playnly touche, For dl these crosses and siluei 
in my pouche, XS98 Shaks. Merry JF 1. iii, q6 Tester ile 
haue m pouch when thou sh.dt lacke X678 Butler Hiid 
III, u, 1134 Could Catechise a Money-Box, And prove all 
Powches Orthodox 1824 W Irving T Trav I, 240 
Nothing so melancholy as the meditations of a poor devil 
without penny in pouch x83» Ht. Martineau Elta of 
Gar. I 14 Out comes the pouch, as sure as I show nmelf 
to gather the rent. 1871 R Ellis Catullus xiit 8 Know 
he boasts but a pouch of empty cobwebs. 

e. A pocket m a garment. Chiefly Sc. 
c x6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 9 He had alwx^ a New 
Testament in English in his Pouch. x686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 67 For fear of ^oiling their Caps in the Rain, 
they will pul ’em m their Pouches, and go Bare-Headed 
x8ao Combr Consol, ii. (Chandos ed ) 153 From his pouch 
his sketch book drew X889 Barrie Wtndoiu in Thrums 
xix, 180 She saw 'im twa or three times put his hand in his 
pouch. X90Z Scotsman 12 Mar. 5/4 Standing about. wi’ 
naething m his pouches but his hauns’ 

d. A leathern bag or case used by soldiers for 
carrying arnmnnition. Hence tran^. a wooden 
cartridge-box. 

i8a7 Smith 6 eamatds Gram. xii. 57 You must be 


careful! to cleare the decks with fire pots, poutches of 
powder. Manner's Jllag.s 11 19 Their Banda- 

lieis fill’d with Powdei, and Shot in their Pooches, 1719 
De Foe Crusoe i 23 He brought a great Leathei Pouch 
which held about a Pound and half of Powclei, and 
another with Shot x8xo Wellingion in Gurw Des^. VI 
2x7 A lettei complaining of certain pouches lately sent out 
from England foi the use of the Poituguese troops x8S3 
Stocqueler Mil Rncycl . Pouchy a case of strong leathei, 
lined with tin divisions, foi the puipose of carrying a sol- 
diei’s ammunition 

e A mail-bag (also mail-pouch see M^UL sh 5 
4 b), esp. a smaller bag enclosed in another , also, 
a letter-earner’s bag. 

1889 Ceniury Mas XXXVII I 606/2 At 3 o’clock 
A M the European mails closed, and the pouches pul on 
board the A Her cairied the usual copies for the foieign 
cuculatioii 

2 . Maul One of a number of divisions made 
by small bulkheads or partitions in a ship’s hold, 
for stowing com or other loose cargo. 

1627 Capt Smith Seaman's Gram. \ii 33 The Ballast 
will sometimes shoot, that is run from one side to another, 
«ind so will Come and Salt, if you make not Pouches 01 
Bulk-heads X704 J Harris Lea Techn I, Powches, so 
the Seamen call small Bulkheads made 111 the Hold of a 
Ship, to stow Corn, Goods, 01 the like, that it do not shoot 
fiom one side to the other 

3. Applied to a natural receptacle resembling 
a bag or pocket, a Anat.^ Zool., Path. A cavity 
in an animal body, like a hag (usually small, and 
either permanent or temporary), a sac, cyst. 
spec *1^ \a) the stomach of a fisn ; = Poke 1 6 
(obs ) ; (b) the distensible gular sac beneath the 
bill in certain birds, as the pelican and cormorant; 
(c) a dilatation of the cheeks in certain mammals, 
a cheek-pouch; (d) the receptacle in which mar- 
supial mammals carry their undeveloped young; 
the marsupium 

^ri45o Tzvo Cookery-bls xoi Pike boyled Slyt the 
pouuche, And kepe the fey or the lyuei,ana kutte awey the 
pall. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy S Sea (1847) 68 [The snaik] 
IS the most ravenous fish knowne m the sea. In the puch 
of them hath bcene found hatts, cappes, shooes, shuts, 
and atmes of men X739 S. Sharp Suri" xxxvi. 205 The 
Spot of the Vessel where the Disease beginb, generally 
lecedes in such a manner from the Surface of the Artery by 
the foice of the Blood .pushing it outwards, as to form a 
large Pouch 01 Cyst 1774 Goldsm Hat Hist (1776) V 
197 This IS a pouch, the entrance of which lies immediately 
under the tongue, and capable of holding neai seven miarts 
of watei X7p7 M. Baillie Morb Anat (1807) 302 These 
pouches ai e often large enough to admit the end of the finger, 
and con tain occasionally small calculi. 1802 Binglly A mm, 
Biog. (1813) I 67 The face of this Ape is shaped 
somewhat like that of a Dog The cheeks aie fum ished with 
pouches. 1834 M'Murtrie Cuvter^s Amm. Kingd. 299 
Xsopoda The females carry their ova tinder the second and 
third segments of the body, in a pouch formed of approxi- 
mated scales 1856 Huxley m Q. Jrnl Mtcroseop Sc IV 
192 The ovum passes, into the oviceU— -there as in a mar- 
supial pouch, to undeigo its further development. x888 
Rollcston & Jackson Amtn, Life 43s The respiratory 
system consists of gill-pouches or sacs, seven on each side 
m the Lampreys 

b Bot, A bag-like cavity, sac, or cyst, m 
a plant, spec a seed-vessel resembling a bag or 
purse, a snort or rounded pod, a silicic 
1S77 Googb HereshacJds Hitsb iv (1586) igib, It 
creepeth low by the ground, .with a seede inclosed in little 
powches, like a shepneardes puise xw6 Withering Bi it 
Plants (X796) HI. 48 Isatis. Pouch deciduous. x86x 
Miss Pratt Flower, PI 1. 9 The sihcle or pouch is a 
shorter, broader pod [than the silique]. x86a Darwin 
Feriil. Orchids 11. 69 As soon as the disc is drawn out of 
the pouch the movement of depression commences 
t4 Name of some game. Obs, 
x6oo Nashs Suumters Last WiU 2048 Thou and 1 will 
play at poutch,to moirow morning for a breakfast 
6 . [f. PotJOH V. 4 .] A present of money, a * tip *. 
slang or colloq. 

x8Bo Disraeli Endym. Ill ui 25 Your grandfather 
gouched me at Harrow, and it was the largest pouch I ever 

6 . aitrih, and Comb., as pouch-beU, 4 id\ formed 
into or having a pouch-like or baggy shape, as pouch 
shirt, waist, etc.; pouch-like, -shaped adjs. ; pouoh.- 
bone, a marsupial bone (in marsupials and mono- 
tremes) ; pouch-giU, («) the pouch-like gill of the 
Marsipobranchii or Cyclostomi ; (b) a fish having 
pouch-like mils, as a lamprey ; poueh-gilled a., 
having poudi-like gills, marsipobranchiate; pouoh.- 
hook {US),R hook on which a mail-bag is hung ; 
pouoh-mouse, a rodent having cheek-pouches, 
a VocBUSE-mouse ; pouch-toad, a toad of the genus 
Nototrema, in which the eggs are hatched in 
a pouch or hole in the back of the mother. See 
also POUOH-HAKEB, etc. 

18x2 Snorting Mag XXXIX. 167 Cavalry uniform, a 
^ouch belt, and a sabre-tache xMi R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest, Chimrg. Liy, As ye woTde fasten a nedle with 
uirede on your bosome or "^pouche lid. 1835-6 Todd s Cycl. 
Altai. I. 572/2 Two prolongations,. of a *pouch-hke form. 
xfl^S S S. Buckman m Pop. Sd. Monthly Jan. 374 The 
pouchlike cheeks of a baby. x86x J R Greene Man. 
Amm. Kutgd. 11. Cosleni X17 *Pouch-shaped processeb 
1898 Si, fasnes' Gaz 12 Jan. 12/1 The *pouch shirt is the 
last new make. 1897 Daily News 6 July 8/4 The modified 
edition of the *pouch waist as adopted by most of the 
Engh^women who venture on that style. 


SPouch. (paiitj), V [f Pouch sb ; cf. Poach zr i] 

1 trans To put into or enclose in a pouch, 
usually, to put into one’s pocket, to pocket; also 
jhg. or m extended sense, to take possession of, to 
‘bag’ 

axK 66 R Edwardes Damon PitJaas (1571) Civ, Ch a 
[= Ive] poucht them vp all ready, they are sure in hold 
x686 F Spencc tr Varillad Ho Medicisii He had already 
pouched the half line a 1774 Ffugusson Election Poems 
(i8^S) 42 They poudb the gowd, nor fash the town For 
weights and scales to weigh them ^ 1832 Ht Marti nlau 
Ella of Gar m 38 He twisted their necks and pouched 
them in his plaid 1840 Mrs F Trollope Wid<m Mamed 
11, A pretty sum you must have pouched last night. x8^ 
Sci Amer 25 Jan 55/3 They [letters] have next to be 
‘pouched’ .Ihe packages of letters are thro wn dexterously 
into the proper compirtments 
b ^g To ‘pocket’, put up with. 

1819 Scott Ivanhoexxxm, I will pouch up no such affront 
before my paiishioneis 

2 To take into the stomach, to swallow . said of 
fishes (cf prea 3a(u)), and of ceitain birds; also, 
to take mto a pouch in the mouth or gullet. 

X653 Walton Angler vii 154 The Pike will have line 
enough to go to his hold and powch the bait 1774 Whit l 
111 P/iil Trans* LXV 267 Swifts when shot discovei 
a little lump of insects m their mouths, which they pouch 
and hold under their tongue 1787 Best Anc;ling{tid 2) 13 
First allowing the fish, by a little slackening the line a small 
time to pouch the bait 1873 G C Davies Mount if Mere 
xxiii 201 He lefused to pouch it. 
t 3 . To swell out or protrude (the lips) into 
a pouch-like form ; to purse the lips ; lo pout, rare 
1647 R. Stapylton Juve^ial xiv 266 If this make thee 
frown, And pouch thy lips out [Cf. 1680 in pouching 
sb below ] 1754 Richardson Or andtson (1810) V x, 53 He 

pouched his mouth, and reared himself up and swelled , but 
answeied me not. 

4 . [f, prec. I b or c ] To supply the purse or 
pocket of; to give a piesent of money to; to 
‘tip’ (With the person 01 the money as obj., 
or with double obj ) slang or colloq. 

x8xo in Dowden Shelley (t 886) I u 53 [To him [Ed. 
Giaham] Shelley wrote April x [iSio], lequesdng him] to 
pouch those venal villains, the reviewers 184a W Corv 
Lett, 4 yrnls (1897) 5 , 1 shall not have to pouch Hawtrey 
01 ray Tutor 1845 J. T Smith Bk for Rainy Day 66 
Charles Townley, Esq pouched me half a guinea to pui- 
chase papei and chalk X864 Himyng Lion School Days 
1. 4 ‘ Did your govemoi “ pouch” you? ’ asked Puiefoy, as 
they were going towards the Station, x88o [see Pouch sb $] 
6. Dressmaking. To make or arrange (a part of 
dress) so as lo hang loosely in a pouch-like form, 
b, inir, said of the dress. 

1897 Daily July ^4 The muslin is lightly pouched 

over the belt 1902 Daily Tel a Aug 3/3 The bodice is 
cut .tightly fitting al the back and sides and below the 
waist, yet pouching over in the front. 

6. intr. To form a poudi or pouch-like cavity. 
(See 5h, tmd. pouching sb.) 

Hence (chiefly in sense 6) Poii'ching vbl, sb. 
(also qwsisi-concr.) and ppl a. 
x68o Bunyan Badman Wks (ed. Virtue) 450 He would 
stand gloating, and banging down his head in a sullen, 
pouching manner. 1698 Tyson in Phil Trans XX 130 
The pouching or bagging out at both Extreams X847-9 
Todds Cycl Ami fV 79X/1 Dilations or pouchings can 
nowheieheseen. V B47/1 The gi eat omentum 

is a pouching out of the meso-gastnum. 1899 Wesirn, Gaz 
x6 Feb 3/2 The balloon sleeve and the pouching bodice 
were all too kind to the carelesa 

Pouched (pautjt), a [f. Pouch + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with or having a pouch 01 pouches, 
a. Zool. (d) Having a gular pouch, as certain 
birds; having dieek-pouches, as certain ro- 
dents, etc. ; (c) having a pouch in which the 
undeveloped young are earned, marsupial, b. 
Anat, and PcUh, Having or foiming pouches, 
cavities, or dilatations, c, DressmSdng, (See 
Pouch v, 5 .) 

X834 CuviePs Antrn Kvigd, I. 337 The Pouched Storks, 
which have an appendage under the middle of the throat, 
resembling a thick sausage 1849 Hat Hist,, Mam- 
malia IV. 96 The Camas pouched rat is common m N 
America, on the banks of the Columbia nver 1863 Lyeli 
Antiq Man xx. 40X Peopled exclusively with pouched 
quadrupeds. XB89 Lumholtz Canmbals (x8oo) 252 A pouched 
mouse.. which is tolerably abundant in the Herbert rivei 
valley, 1897 Westrn, Gaz. 8 July 3/3 Make asimple pouched 
bo<hce of mauve and white foulard. 1899 AllbitiHs Sysi 
Med Vni. 82s The vessels are generally thm-walled, 
pouched and varicose. , 

2. [f. PouoH V. I.] Put or enclosed in a pouch. 

X905 Wesim Gaz 12 Dec 3/1 Home sick Kaffirs trail 

along in Indian file with the pouched wages which aie to 
buy wives and cattle 

3. Comb , v^pached-li^ed adj (cf. Pouch ». 3). 
x82X Clare Vtlx, Mtnsir I 137 Where the pouch'd-lippu 

cuckoo-bud From its snug retreat was tom 

f Pou'cher. Obs. [f. Pouch sb + -er ^ ; cf. 
heUter, etc.] » Pouoh-makbb. 

X40X Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 109 So carpenters ne sowters, 
card-makers ne powchers,. this sacrament mowe treten 
Fouobfiil (pau’tJM). [f. Pouch sb. + -ful.] 
As much as a pouch will hold. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iii. i^ He buys some books 
And (srries ay a pouchfu* to the hill. 

Fon'ChlesSf a. rare. [f. Pouch sh, -f -less.] 
Not havmg a pouch ; in quot., not marsupial. 
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x888 Pop Set, Monthly Sept 687 To^be improved off the 
face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouchless 
mammals. _ . 

t PoTi'cll-inaker. Obs, [f. Pouch so, + 
Maker ] A maker of pouebes or bags. 

X3fa in Cal Let, Bk G Load, 131 William de Thi^ndone, 
poucheraalcere. 1413 in York Mysi Intr^ 22 Poucjie- 
makets, Botellets, ^pi^eis More ApoL Wks 
In London here Bajfelde the monke, and Teurberye 
the powchemaker, and Baynam. 

♦|* Pou di-moxitlij d. and sb. Ohs [f Pouch 
j^. + MourfijA; cf. PoucHz^ 3] a adj Having 
a mouth like a pouch, i e. with thick or protrud- 
ing lips, in quot. 1575 said of a word {(d jaw- 
br&xkin^, b. sb A person, or a month, with 
protruding lips. So Pou’ch-moxitlied a, *= a. 
^1553 Bonus (z86o) 37 Thou pouchmouth knaue I Thou 
ahalt str^-pes haue. ^1570 Preston Cambyses in Hazl 
Badsley iV 179 Now, goodman pouchmouth, I am a slave 
with you ' fciS7o m Nichols TopographerM epoJs, statue 
of a poucheraouthed squier. 1573 G Harvey Leiier-hk, 
(Camden) 93 "^en I lust heard that same temble powche- 
moudie and owtelandish worde xdir Cotgr , Morre^ a 
powch-mouth; a mouth garded with great, out-standing, or 
dovvcHng hps 1863 Kirk Chas, Bold II 19a From his 
Polish mother, Ciinburga the ‘pouch-mouthed’, he had 
inherited the large protruding under-jaw which, transmitted 
to his descen^nts, is still designated as * the Austrian lip ’ 

+ FoiLxh-penuy. Obs, rare’"^ [f Pouch v, 
-k Pknnt One who pockets every penny ; 

an ayaiicLous person. 

R6ao Gaulk Holy Mada 321 Is it you (and be naught) old 
Pouch-penny? 

tPoTLxli-riixg. Obs, [f Pouch sb, + Rurtj 
jA] a nng for Sosing a pouch or purse, 

1507 IVtll of Unde (Somerset Ho), Vnum par de 
powoberynges de Argento. 1384 R. W. Three Ladies Lend 
I. D iv, Haue you any Powch nnges or Buskins, to cope 
fornewhroome? arjon Songs Loiul (Percy Soc.) 

153 Broomes for old shooes, pouch-rmgs, bootea and bude- 
in^ I Will yee buy any new broome ? 

Foucky (pan tji), a, [f. Pouch sb, + -y ] 
Having pouches ; ofthenatureof apouch, baggy. 

x8a8 J Wilson in Blackw, Mag XXIV 67pThe mutter- 
ing 5 ..nave died away like so much croaking m the pouchy 
throats of drought-dned frogs x 8 ^ Burroughs 
217 Such a flaccid pouchy carcass, 1 haYe never before seen 
f Poiieik, obs form of Poke sb,^ 2 , 

1763 Lindo m PhiL Trans, LIII 23B A weed called 
Pow^ represented to me as of a poisonous quality [in S. 
Carolina]. 

Fouclesnedele : see Puokle, Puok-heedle 
P ouoy : see Poucs i. 

Poud, variant of Pood, Russian weight, 
Poiidagre^ variant of Podagbe Obs , gout. 
Pouder, -ir, -re, -nr, etc , obs ff. Powder. 
Poudesoy, obs. f. Paduasoy see also Pouir- 
DE-soEB, Poudre marchant ; see Powder sb, 
IlFondrette (p«dre*t). [Fr. dim. of foudre 
Powder; see-ETa?E.j A manure made from night- 
soil dned and mixed with charcoal, gypsnm, etc. 

1840 J. 'R\m,Farmer*s Comp, 72 Poudrette is the contents 
of privies, dned, and rendered inodorous and inoffensive, 
by chemical processes x8^ E A Parkes Pract Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 113 when the jpoudrette is decomposing . serious 
consequences may oertamly result 
tPoudreye. Ohs, rare. Also poudr€ [A 
derivative of P owder* cf OF potfdrcjr^Mst'] 

13 AT. Alts, 2180 (Bod! MS.) Ne be sonne ne had ben 
j'seye For )>e dust & po poudreye [PYeber, poudrd], 
Poiier(e, obs. forms of Poor, Power 
P ouerd, -ert(e, etc,, obs forms of Poverty. 
IlFouf (p«0* Also potiff(e. [F. fouf, cf. 
Pdep sb,} 

1. a. A kind of elaborate female head-dress 
fashionable late in the i8th century, b. A high 
roll or pad of hair worn by women. Also atlrib 

1817 Mar. Edgeworth Hamagtoa xiu, [Descnbmg the 
mode of hair-dressing CX780] At the top of the mount of hair 
and horsehair there was sometimes a fly cap, or a wing-cap, 
otEpouf X893 Grorgiana Hill Efig,Bressll 231 
In 1825 the baur was arranged in high poub, drawn to the 
left side xQoa VYestm Gi^ 2 Jan 3/2 It is shll the wreath 
of little neen leaves that is most popular for wearing m the 
hair. These arc worn now just crating the pouf ot the 
hrir X905 Ibid, 9 Mar. 8/2 It must mean the elevation by 
pouf and curl and twist and twirl of the coiffure. 

2. Dressfjtakttt^, A part of a dress gathered up 
in a projection or bunch, 

X869 Latest Hms 3 Oct $ The enormous pouffr from the 
waist behind wU be abandoned with but little legret. 
x^4 Echo 30 Dec , At the back the pouff is replaced by the 
skirt being closely drawn together a little distance below 
the waist 1884 Bazaar 19 Dec. 658/1 The space bemg 
filled up by an airy little pouf of tulle 
2 A very soft stuffed ottoman or couch. 

1884 GtrPs Own Paper Feb 211/3 A very usual seat in a 
drawingroom now is a Mooiish or oriental pouf 1894 
Wilkins & Vivian Green Bay Tree 1 , 130 Seating himself 
on a low pouffe at her feet. 

Hence Foufed (pwft) decorated with a pouf; 
dressed, as hair, in the form of a pouf. 

X903 Daily ChroH, 17 Apr 8/4 This collar extends just 
over the poufed sleeves and the fulness of the square-cut 
corsage. 1906 P T 0 1 , 44/1 There is something to be 
said, also, against hair too much ‘poufed ’ out, hats poised 
at too acute an angle. 

Pouff, poxiffe, obs. forms of Puff sb, and v. 


t Pouffe. Obs. rare'^\ ? A mattress; a bag, or 
bunch 

1583 Fove ,4 4 M 1268/1 Hec lay horde vppou a pouffe 
of straw course newe canuesse fbheetes 

tFough, sb, Obs. Foims i pohlia, poha, 
poheha, (pocca), 4 pow5e, powhe, (pouge), 
pouh5, 5-7 poghe, 6 powghe, 7 pough [OE. 
pohha^ app. with no exact equivalent m the cognate 
langs , but from the OTeut. ablaut stem puhifiy, 
pug{£)- to swell up, blow, whence also EFris puche 
a boil, MLG-. pucheutpu^en^ LG puchen^pughen^ 
MDu., MFlem pochen, poglien^ Du. (G)pochen to 
boast ; also MDu pogJmty Du pogen to endeavour, 
lit. to pant from exertion Radical connexion with 
Pock, Poke sh 1 is uncertain.] A bag 
c8p7 K Alfred Gregorys Past C, xlv. 342 He lese^ hie 
on oyielne pohhan [v r pohehan]. cgSo Ltndtsf, Gosp 
Mark vi 8 Ne poha {Rttskw pohha] vel posa ne hlaf — 
Luke IX, 3 Ne pocca [Rushw pohha] vel posa 1362 Langl 
P PI A. VIII. 178 A powhe [1377 B vii 191 poke, v, r 
pouhg] ful of pardoun 1388 Pot Poems (Rolls) I 276, I 
wolde ful were heie pouge [?poi^e] tanh dulcedtne ronsl 
c 1394 P, PI Crede 618 Pei may trussen her part in a terre 
powael 1398 Trevisa Artr/A DeP.R.-xxn xxix. (Tollem. 
MS ), A fische when he knowe}? pax he is entrid and is 
within )je fischeres pouge C1450 Douce MS, 52 If 27 b, 
When me profereth b® Pigg® opo“ k® poghe 1688 R 
Holme Armoury m 336/1 A Sack, or Pou^ of Com tjed 
up .It is termed a Sack when it contains about 4, 5, or 6 
Measures of Corn; a Pough when it holds i, 2, or 3 
"b. A swelling of the skm 

160X Holland Phny 11 . xxxvii. m 607 The people ,aie 
subject to pogbes under then throat [Margin] This disease 
IS called BronchoceU or Hernia gutim is 

t Pough., V, Obs, rare Forms i {pa pple,) 
pobhed, 4 pow^e, pouhe, pouwe, powe, 5 
pov^. [f. prec. sb] tntr. Of a garment: To 
hang loose, bag out. 

ciioo Rule St. Benei (Schroer 1885) 136 (MS. F) Hy 
hahb^ side earmellan and pohhede hosa. X297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 6394 pe tailors corue so mom peces uor is robe ne 
sssolde powse [v rr powe, pouwe, pouhe, powj, poke] 
Pough, obs form of PoH tnt, 

Foufc, powk (p2«k). Now dial, [In mod. 
dial, wntten also puke^ peauk^ peawk^ pewk, paak^ 
pahki poke^ pook, puck^ most of which forms 
point to a ME, *pouk{ef OE. *p 4 c~] cf. EFiis. 
pUcbti ptic/ie, m same sense; perh, from OTeut. 
i>i&!a.^di{ky,pud{gy, pitb{ky toswell up (Franck) : 
cf PooK, Pough ] A small blister or pustule 
x6xx Cotgr., A m^oule^ a small blister, weale, powke 1657 
Tomlinson Renoih Dtsp, 338 Onely small watry powks. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury 11 428/1 Water Bladdeis, and 
yellow Blisters ; are Powks or Tumors. 1828 Crasoen Gloss, 
(ed 2), Pouhi ^ pimple. 

Pouk(e, obs. f Puck. Poukenel, obs. f. 
PUOK-NEEDLB. POUl, obS. f PAUL, POLL. 

IlFoulaiue Also 6 pullayne, 8 

poleine, -eyn, [OF. Poulatne Poland, smhers 
d, la Pmlaine shoes in Polish fashion, crakows, 
hence the pointed beak of such shoes.] The long 
pointed toe of a shoe, as worn m the 14th and 
15th centuries : = Pike sh)- 4 a. (Erron. explained 
by some as the shoe itself. = Ceakow ) 
xA&i Act 4 Edw, lYf c 7 Nulle persone Coidewaner ou 
Cobeler face ascuns solers galoges ou husens oveqe ascun 
pike ou poleine qe passera la longuer ou mesure de deux 
poutz X530PALS&R 259/1 Pullayn^<7«/f<*«tf i72oStrype 
Siow'sSmv.iijs^HL v ml 299/2 Toes of an extraordinary 
Length, and sharo, called therefore Pykes, or Poleyns. 1834 
Planch® Bnt Costume 202 No one under the estate ofa 
lord was permitted to wear pikes or polemes to his shoes . 
exceeding two inches m length. Wron, X706 Phillips, 
PoUinti a sort of shooe pick’d and tam’d up at the Toe 
1877 Boutell m Encycl Bnt VI. 469/2 The half-hoots or 
shoes distinguished as poulames contmued to be long and 
very sharply pointed,] 

Foulard (p^riaud). Also 9 poullard, pou- 
larde. [a. F. poiilarde^ f. poule a hen -j- -arde , see 
-ARD.] A young hen fattened for the table; a 
spayed hen. (Cf. Cafon.) 

173a Fielding Miser 111 iii, A leash of pheasants, a leash 
of fat poulards 1753 Smolldtt Ct Fathom (1784) 79/1 He 
bespoke a poulardfordinner, X824C0BBCTT Cottage Economy 
§ x8o They [fowls] are never good for anything after they 
have attained their full growth, unless they be capons or 
poullards c 1865 m Ctre, Sc I 343/1 He has made capons 
and poulards of cocks and hens by mutilation 

Poulce, obs f. Pulse sb.’^ Pouldar, -er, *re, 
obs ff. Powder. Pouldavy, obs. f. Poldavy. 
Fouldrou (pffttldrsn), pauldron (pgridron). 
Obs exc. IBsf. Forms : a, 5 (?)-6 polron, (5 pol- 
rond, 6 pollaroue, polrynge). /3. frpoldron, 
(-drone, -dreu, -deme, -drand, pollderon), 6- 
pouldron, (6-7 -dem, 7, 9 powldron). y, 6 pa- 
leron, 6, 9 pauldron, (9 paldron). [In 1 5-i6th c. 
polron, pollerone^ for *poleron, in Palsgr. 1530 
paleron, app, aphetic forms of OF espauleron, 
espaUeron, f. espaule, mod.F ipaule shoulder, 
subseq with d developed between I and r The 
rare form pauldron, known once m i6th c., is that 
employed by recent writers on armour. 

Palsgrave has P. espalleron in this sense, as = peUeron j but 
the ordinary sense of OF espaulerofi was shoulder.blade, 
shoulder of an animal. Mod.F. faleiott shoulder-blade. 


omoplate, is refened by etymologists to pale blade of an 
oar, which does not suit the sense of the Eng. word ] 

A piece of aimour covering the shoulder; a 
shoulder-plate. 

o 1465 Marg Paston in P, Lett II 190 As for the 
hainys Wyks delyveryd it . to hym ij payr polronds 
[etc ] c 1550 Clartodcs MS (Hall ), Some only but a sure 
gepon Ovei his poliynges leaching to the kne 1555 
w Watreman Fardle Facions ir ix 200 Then pollerones 
are garnished with golde 1579-80 Norih (1895) 

IV 130 With both hands stiived .to lent their polrons from 
their bhouldeis ^ „ , 

$ X544 in Lett ^ Pap Hen. VJII, XIX i. 465 Polldeion 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VIII 82 The kyng of England 
biake his Poldron & him disarmed 1580 Hoilydand 
7 reas Ft . Tong, Avant h as d'vu hamots, the polderne of 
an armoui. xs8x Styward Mar Disctpl i 44 The pol- 
drens with the Vambraces 1S90 Sir T Smyth Disc 
lYeapons 3 Without either pouldrons, vambraces, gauntlets 
or tasses 1654 Earl Monm tr Benitvogho's IVarrs 
Flanders 401 'Acre he laised three new redoubts, which 
, . I called Pouldions 


diiven 1840 Hor, ‘Smith 0 Cromwell I 283 Heavy 
cuiiassiers, with helmets, breast and back pieces, poldions 
and taslets 

y. 1530 Palsgr 251/1 Paleion, a pece of harnesse, espal- 
Uron X594 R Ashley tr L<^s le Roy 30 Gorgets, paul- 
drons, vantoiasses, tasses, 1834 Planch® Bfnt Costume 
186 Shouldeis covered with oveilapping plates called 
pauldions 1869 Boutell 4 Ann (1874) 204 When 
the shoulders were covered by the leinforce-plates, they 
were distinguished as pauldrons 
transf 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 126 His [the 
lobsteiy compleate Armoui his tases, vaimtbraces, powl- 
dions, Coushes. 

t D Pouldron topouldron : shoulder to shoulder, 
1598 Barret Theor VYarres ni 1 37 Causing them to 
march vp close pouldion to pouldion. xdya T, Venn 
Rlilii 4 Maritime Bis^l vii. 15 A Rank is a Row of men 
uncertain m Numbei * Pouldion to Pouldion 
c. atlrzb, 

X840 Browning Sotdello v. 876 [He] flung away The paul- 
dron-rings to give his sword-arm play. 

Hence Pou*ldroned a , armed with a pouldion, 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 111, xvii (Roxb) 109/2 He 
beareth Azme, a sinister Arme vambraced, and pouldroned. 

Poule, obs. f Paul, Pole Poll. 

Pouleine, Pouler, obs. ff Pullen, Poller 
t Poules foot = Paul's foot see Paul 5 
1468 m Surtees Muc (1888) 19 Occupies xviy poules feet 
of ye giounde 

1! Foulet (p«lg). [Fr,, a chicken, Pullet, also 
a love-letter, sometimes folded in the foim of 
a wing ] A love-letter, a (neatly-folded) note, 
1848 THAaccRAY Van, Fatryxiy, He., sate down to pen 
to Mademoiselle Amdnaide 18948 J. Weyman 
man vi Black ix, Even the Commissioners, found their 
doors beset at dawn with delicate 'poulets 01 urgent, im- 
portunate applications 

Poulle, -et, -10, obs. ff. Poll, Pollet, Pulley. 
t Poulme, Ohs, rare^K [app. shortened form 
of next 1 « next. 

1561 Hollybush Horn, Apoi/i, 16 b} The rotting of the 
poulme or lightes. 

tFoulmou. Obs rare^\ [b., obs. F, poulmo 7 t, 
mod.F,pouMon *— L pulmd-nem lung.] The lung 
156X Hollybush Horn Apoi/t, 16 It is conuenient for al 
partes of the bieste and the poulmon 

Foulp, poulpe (p«lp) Also 7 pulp, 7-8 
pulpe. [a, F. pottlpe m same sense r— L. polypus 
Polypus] An octopus, cuttle-fish, or other 
cephalopod • = Polyp i a 
1601 Holland 11.427 The Pulpe fish or Pouicuttell, 

maketh at the very fishooks which hee searcheth after and 
claspeth hard and ^ipeth round about with his dees x68x 
Grew Mussenm i v iv 121 The Preke 01 Poulps. Polypus 
1835-6 Todds Cycl, Altai I. 527/1 The short round bodied 
Octopi or Poulps. 1874 Wood Nat Hist, 626 The Argonaut. 
—The animal, or ‘ poulp ' is indeed a most lovely creature, 
despite of its unattractive form 

Poulpy, Poulse, obs ff Pulpy, Pulse 
Foult (p5^“lt), sb. Forms, a. 5 pult(e, 7- 
poult, (7 pi. poulse), 9 polt. 0 Sc, and dial, 
6-8 powt(e, (6 powtt), 6- pout (7 poot, pote) . 
see also Poot [ME contr f, polet, poullet, 
Pullet, a. F, poulet chicken, dim, of poule hen.] 
The young of the domestic fowl, a chicken ; also 
of the turkey, pheasant, guinea-fowl, and various 
game-birds. Also atinb 
a, ax42S Langlands P PI A vii 267 (MS. U), I haue 
no penyes. .pultys to bugge. Promp Part) 416/1 

Puke, yonge hen, xihi±AUho>pMS inSimpkin- 
son PYaslungious App p xxu, 3 dozen pheasant poults from 
Oxford x66x Lovell Hist, Auim 6* Introd , 

Pheasants, partiidg, heath poulse. 1704 Locke in Oimpbell 
Chancellors (1846) IV cxxiu 580, 4 Turkey poults ready 
larded x8xo Sportvig Mag XXXVI 291 Or where the 
polt, in open heath, Moves in an even line from death. 
X863 Baring-Gould 162 Ptarmigan poults, hardly 
fledged. 

0 150a Acc, Ld High Treas Scot II 155 To ane man 
brocht powtis to the King. 1550 Reg Privy Council Scot, 
1 . 95 Item the blak cok, and the may ben vi d Item the 
powttis the dposen xiid xS7S Turberv Falcomie Com- 
mend. Hawking, When the Spanels crosse the ronne of 
Fesants in the wood, Or light vpon the little Poutes i6o» 
Carew Cornwall Of wild [birds Cornwall hath] Quaile, 
Paitndge rowte, &c. x^o in Haworth Househ, 
Bks (Surtees) 126, 7 pootes and 2 snipes 1633 Ibid 309, 
3 moorefoole and 3 potes. i68x Colvil lYhigs Supplte* 
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(1751) I2S With which they persecute those poor souls, As 
setting dogs do pouts and miur-fowls. X7a« Bradley ham» 
Did S.V P/temani-iakinfft The old Cock and Hen 
[Pheasant], with all their young ones or Powts *784 Burns 
E^tst to y Ratine xi, As soon’s the clockin time is 
by, An’ the wee pouts begun to cry, xSgg Olfig Only 
Dmighier (1859) 33 She was na comm’ to see the pouts fed 
b. iransf A child , a youth colloq* or dial 
1739 Nicol Poems 22 The meikle Trake come o’er then 
Snouts, That laugh at winsome kissing Pouts, 1790 J, 
Williams Shrove Tuesday m Ca&mei, etc (1794) 27 Bid 
the unbreech’d Poults and Pullets ga7e 1852 R S Surtees 
Sjio»ge*s Tour xliv 242 ‘ He’s a raw poult of a chap 
replied Jack 1897 W D. Latto in Ra^ds Attgus 4 
Meams 270/1 Whan I was but a feeble pout. 

Poult, V rare, [f piec, &b See also Pout 
wtr To catch chickens or poultry, 

1657 R Ligon Barhadoes 4 No feare of losing oui hauke, 
by going out at Cheik, or to a village to Poult 

II Poult-de-soie (p?7 d^swa’). [=F pouU-dc 
me (also pouUde-soii)^ a recent alteration of poti- 
de^sote (i66y m Littrd ; in OF. poid de soie^ pout 
de soyCi 1389-94 in Godef Compl.)^ of unknown 
origin, which was used in England m the form 
poudesoy fiom 1663 to ^1750 see Paduasoy, 
After being disused for a century (exc. as con- 
sciously Fr.), it was re-introduced ^1850, in the 
current Fr. spelling, for a mateiial identical with 
or similar to the i8th c. paduasoy ] A fine corded 
silk ; * a plain silk of rich quality in a soft and 
^osgram make’ (see Gbogbam); now 
most frequently applied to coloured goods. 

[183s Court Mag, VI p XV11/2 Gold earrings of a new 
foim Rosecolomed pou de soie slippcts Black lace 
gloves] 1850 Hampers Ma^, I 287 Rohe of white poult 
de soie xgoo Dad^ Neios 21 Api 6/5 A blouse made of 
black and white stuped silk has a while poult*de>soie sailor 
collar 

Poulter (pMtoi). mch Forms: 4-6pulter, 
5 -ur, 6 -ar,-or,powUer,6- poulter (7 puUeter). 
[ad. OF, potthittr {c 1230 in Godef.) in same sense, 
tpmlet'BMum + -tet, -irS.] 

1 . w PouLTKUEB. oh. exc. as name of one of 
the London City Companies. 

a X400 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 353 No flysshyeie ne no pultei 
no shal bygge flysche ne pultiye foi to a^en selle, ei Jjat 
vndten be y-ronge CX430 Lydg Mm, Poems (Peicy Soc.) 
166 A pultei that sellithc a fat swan, For a goselyng that 
giasithc on baicyn downs 1548 Act 2 3 Ediv, F/, 

c. IS § I Biueis Bakcis PouUers Cookes. 1373 Tussnii 
Unsb, (1878) 56 'J'o lere vp much pultiie, ancl want the 
banie dooic, Is n.nught foi the puller and woorse for the 
poore. x6sa Piacham Compl, Gent, u (1634) s Nicholas 
the fifth was sonne of a Poulter, Sixtus tlie lift, of a Hog* 
heaid. 1633 [see PounrRru b] 1884 Rtp, Loud, Ltveiy 
Comp 111 . 688 '■J’Ue Poultois' Company existed by pie- 
senption as eaily as 1345 It was, however, incoipoialed 
by Royal Cliailei ui the xgth ycai of lleniy Vll, on 
23rd Febiuary 1504 

fb PoiiUer's measure^ a fanciful name for a 
metre conbisUng of lines of 12 and 14 syllables alter- 
nately (corresponding to the modern 'shoit metre’) : 
5»ec quols. Ohs, 

1376 Gascoignp malting Veise in Siccle G/ , etc 
(Arb.) 39 The commonest soi t of veise which we vse now 
adayes \vtz the long veise of twelue and fourtene sillables) 
I know not certainly howe to name it, vnlesse I should say 
that It doth consist of Poulters measure, which giueth xii 
for one doren and xiuj for another *386 W, Webde Eng 
Poeh te (Arb ) C? When one staffe contained! but two verses, 
or (if they bee deuided) fouie . the iiisL or the first couple 
hauing twelue sillables, the other fourteene, which versifyers 
call Powlters measure, because so they lalllije then waxes 
by dozens. 1838 Gucsr Eng, Rhythms 11 233 
1 2 . An officer of the loyal or other liousebold, 
or of a monastery, etc. who attended to the pur- 
chase of poultry and other provisions. Ohs. 

t. X450 Bh. Curtawe 581 m Bahes Bk 318 The cleike to 
kater and pulter is, To liaker and butler bothe y-wys Gyffys 
seiner a 1483 Liber Niger Ednv, /P’tP R. 0 , Exeb T. R , 
Misc Bk, 230), Anotlire of these giomys ys callyd grome 
sutgeon, anotner grome pultei, 1522 Rutland Papers 
(Camden) 84 Item, to appouynt iiij pulters to serue for the 
said persons of all manei piutry, i6ox F.Tate tr. Hottseh 
Old Edw. It § St A sorjant pulleter ,shal take thadvise 
of the asseour of the kmges table [etc ] what he shal bringe 
to court. 

3 . Comb ^ 0 .^ ponlter-mmu ’pdnnw*. 

X424-5 Dw ham Acc. (Surtees) 620, x par dc Pulter* 
panyers, 1534 in W. H. Turner Sekei. Rec Oxford (i8Bo) 
126 Ye s<l pulter man. 

Hence FonTteress, a woman who deals in 
poultry, a female poulterer. 

Z723 Lond.Gaz N0.6194/X0 Elizabeth Smith,, .Poulteress. 
Poulterer (p^rndtorsi). Also 6 pulterer, 7 
poUerer, poultrer. [Extended form of Poultjeb, 
perh. formed on pouUepfj Pouitby : see -erI 3 ] 
One whose business is the sale of poultry (and 
usually hares and other game) ; a dealer in poulti y. 
(Quot. 1534 doubtful, pulter man occurs on same pag^ 
[*534 m w. H, Turner Select Rec, Osfbrd (1880) 126 The 
pultarers nor other freemen of the Towne.j 1638 Penketh- 
man Artach, Aj b, Let Batchers, Poultrers, Fishmongers 
contend, Each his owne Trade in what he can def^d. 
1684 Loud, Gaz, No. 1955/4 Apprentice to Mr, Bayly, his 
Royal Highness's Polterer in the PalkMall. xq 8 g Mrs 
Piozzi foum. Prance II. a; Poulterers hang up their 
animals in the feathers i8a3-8 Hawthorne Eng, Noie^ 
BMs, (1879) 11 , 365 An abundance of game at the poulterers. 


b. Applied to the livery company of Poulters, 
*755 Strype Stow*s Surv II. v. xiii 303/2 The Company 
of Poulterers [ed 1633, p 632 Poulters] weie incoipoialed 
m the igth Year of Heniy the Seventh. 

Poult foot, obs. form of Polt-poot, 

Poultice (p<?“’ltiB), sb. Forms, a pi C 
pulbes, 7 poults , iB st 7 tg (S pultes, 6-7 -esse, 
6-8 ( 9 ^t«/) pultiSjpultas, 7 pultass(e, -ise, -iss, 
-us, 7-8 (9 dial) pultess, -ice, 8 pultoss , 7 
6 poultesse, 7 poultes, -ess, -us, poltis, powl- 
tiee, 7-8 poultis, -ise, 8 -iss, poltice, 7- poul- 
tice, [Ultimately fiom L. puls, pulUem thick 
pap, pottage, pulse (= Gr. ttiJAtos), whence It. 
polta pap \\pulta, Floiio); F. pitUe a poultice, 
in Cotgr , IS unsupported The earliest foim pultes 
was app the L, pultes (m med.L, — pap), soon 
popularly taken as a sing., perh. from its collective 
sense. Other forms simulate Fr. suffixes ^asse, 
-essey ~tce 

The foim in pult- continued m general use till after 1750, 
and IS still dialectal. It is diificnlt to account foi the spelling 
poult , which is found hefoie 1600 , the mod pionunciation 
IS indicated in 1645 by polits ] 

A soft mass of some substance (as bread, meal, 
bran, Imseed, various herbs, etc,), usually made 
with boiling water, and spread upon muslin, linen, 
or other material, applied to the skin to supj)ly 
moisture or warmth, as an emollient for a sore or 
inflamed part, or as a counter-irritant (e,g. a 
mustard-poultice) 5 a cataplasm. 

ft. 1542-3 Act 35 lien VIII, c B To practyse use 
and raynistre m and to any outwaicie sore, any herbe 01 
herbes oyiitementes bathes pultes and enxplasters 1639 
T. DD Gray Compl. Ilorsem, 104 The poults of mallowcs, 
&c, must be eveiy night applyed 
p X544 PiiAER Regtm, Lyfe (1545) 64 h, Ye must laye 
vppon the payne a pultes made of neibes, and lloures. X562 
Bulleyn Bimuaik, Bit Simples 23 h. Good to be put into 
glisteis .and in pultases 1563 T Gale Aniid, n 72 A 
Cataplasme oi Pultis x6io Markham Masterp ii exm 408 
Couei the soare place with this Piiltus i6a6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 60 The Pultass i elaxeth the Poies. 1633 Johnson Gerarde*s 
Herbal i xx 28 Veiy good to be put into pulLesses. 1637 
W Coles Adam in Eden cxix, It is used in Piiltisses. 1684 
ti Bonet's Merc Compit, 1 8 Apply a hot Pultess to the 
1 hi oat 1712 Arbutiinot fokn Bull iii x, Some weie 
foi emollient Fultas’s 17x9 Accomphshi Lady*s Delight 
(ed 10) 46 Pullosses of Bran-meal. 1756 Watson m Plul 
Tians XLIX 90s Which adheres to the bottom of the 
vessel like pultice 1756 C. Lucas Ess, IVaien II. 65 Salt 
. discusses boils, m form of a pultis with laisins, hog’s lard, 
or honey, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pultis, a poultice 
7, 159a SirAKS, Rom, <5- yul, ir v. 63 fQo 1597) Is this 
the poultesse for mine aking bonnes? 1611 Cotgr., Pulie, 
a poultice x6x2 Woodall Swg Male Wks. (1653) 365 
The liearb Ciowes-foot, made into a Cataplasme or Poultis, 
1643 Stler tr Eap Chyrnrg. x, 44 With a little Vinegar 
ancl Honey make a Powltice 1643 R Symonds Diary 
Cw, (Camden) 275 Make a poltis j lay it on with led 
ilocks 1638 A Fox WUHd Sttrg, i. viii 33 There is no 
need of sucTi a Poultess, X747 Wesley Pnm Physic (1762) 
38 A white bread Poultis, 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
205 A hop poultice IS sometimes made by simply moistening 
with hot water the hops contained in a gauze bag. 
fig* *S 7 <S Gascoigne Steele GL (Arb ) 77 ThatPoetrie pre- 
sume^not for to preache, And bite mens faults with Satyies 
corosiues, Yet pamper vp hit owne with pultesses. 1856 
Emerson Eng IVaits, Ability Wks (Bohn) II. 35 When 
they iiave pounded each other to a poultice, they will shake 
hands and be friends for the lemainder of their lives. 1902 
St, yames* Gaz, xg July 8/2 His pleasing mannei is the 
poultice to the bump which his fist has laised 
b. attnb, and Comb.* poultioe-boot, poultice- 
jacket (see quots.); poultice-neckeroliief, a 
name for the many-folded neckcloth worn c 1800 ; 
+ poultioe-root (see quot.); poultioe-shoe « 
poultice-boot I poultioe-wise adv., m the way of 
a poultice. 

1873 Knight Did. Mech,, ^Poultice boot, a laige hoot 
used for applying poultices to horses' legs, x 8 p 5 Allbuils 
Syst Med, I 434 ^*Poultice* or *Pneumoma jackets ' are 
garments made of a ship of thin flannel or flannelette. 
..They are lined with a layer of cotton wool .and can 
easily be placed over the poultice, 1800 Monthly Mag 
X. 2A2 The diess of our present beaux, their ^poultice neck* 
handkei chiefs, pantaloon^ overalls. 1788 M Cutler in 
Life, 7 mls, ^ Corn (1888) I 409 Several vegetables. 
Aspen, Black-poplar, *Poultice-root, etc. x888 G Fleming 
m Encycl. Bnt XXIV. 202/1 For applying poultices to the 
feet [of a horse], a *poultice-shoe may be used with 
advantage. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hnsh, n xxxi, (1668) 8r 
* Pultis wise lay it to the offended member 17^ C Lucas 
Ess Waters II 65 It is applied to strains with meal and 
honey, pultiswise. 

Poultice, [f prec. sb.] To apply 

a poultice to, to treat with a poultice. Hence 
Fou Itioed ppl, a., Poudtaolng M, sb 
X730 'Buvoo^PocheiParrier (173s) ao The same Medicine 
and poulticing will cure it. X730 Phil. Trans XLVI, 441 
Pultised according to the Direction of our old Female 
Practitioners. X809 Med, yrnl XXI. 39 The inflammation 
of the wounded pait had become violent, and I ordered it 
to he poulticed 1873 H C, Vtooo Therap (1^9)586 
Brought about by continuous poulticing. x888 Century 
M^ XXXVI.^4 His poulticed ear and picturesque scars 

Poultry (p^^itn). Forms ; a. 4-6 pultrie, 
-ye, 5-6 pultre, -erie, 5-7 puUetrie, -ye, 7 
pultiT. /S, 6 poultne, -ye, -ee, 7 poultery, 
powltry, 7-8 poultrey; 6- poultry. 7, .Sr. 
5-8 powtry, 7 poutry. [ME, pnlt{e)ney a OF. 


pouletrie (1280 in GoM.), poulletene, f, poul{J)e^ 
Her Poulter see -eby i , and cf. F. boulangenet 
Eng. bakery, etc.] 

fl. The office of a ^poulter’ m the royal (or 
a nobleman’s) household (see Poulter 2); the 
superintendence of the purchase of fowls and other 
provisions ; also, the room in which such provisions 
were stored. Obs, 

[1390 Earl Derby s Exp, (Camden) 15 Super officio jpulle 
trie per matius eiusdem pro lacte, butiro et ouis pei msum 
emptis ibidem 1392 Itnd. 220 Cum conductione j ctomus 
pi 0 officio puUetene,j due vs 1393 Ihd 241 Simer officio 
poletrie ] 1433 m Homeh Old (1790) 22* Th’ office of the 
Pultene X341 Act 33 Hen VIII, c 12 § 14 The seneant of 
the pultiie ihalbe redie with a cocke m his hand a 1348 
‘B.fiu.Chion,, Hen VIII 74 Office[s] of houshold seruice, 
as Eweiy, Buttery, Spicery, pitcher house, Larder and 
Poultiie. x6ox Tate htouseh. Old. Edw, II § 42 (1876) 23 
A wafrer, . shul take foi his office egges in the pulletne and 
fuel of the scullerye. 

2 . t a. A place wheie fowls are reaied ; a poulti y- 
yard or ponltry-faim * 1 " b A place where fowls are 
sold for food; a poultry-market, Obs 
xjflg Mnn, Magd Coll, Oxf (188a) 16 Item, j baklious 
cum alub parvis oomibus ibidem pio yetynghous et puUrie 
^1440 Promp, Pai-v. 416/1 Puitrye, gallinaria £:x483 
Caxton Dialogues 10/30 Goo into the pultiie, Bye poul- 
lettis, One poiillet & two chekens 1330 Pal^^gr. 257/a 
PQX^vsy,ponUaillerte 1346 Langley Po/ Verg De Invent 
nr. ill 66 b, Pulteiies of all kinde of fouleswer instituted 
01x348 Hall Chi on, Hen VIII 207 b. The Poulti ees, 
Larders, Spiceieis, and Sellai s of Wine wei e al open 1532 
Hulobt s V, Pultiye, The fowles fedde in a Barton or 
poultry X370 Levins Manip 105/30 Poultne, auumum 
c. Hence, Name of a street at the east end of 
Clieapside in London, where there was formerly 
a poiiUry-maiket. 

* 43 *“ 5 o in Calr Proc. Chauc Q Ehz, I Pref 40 Oon 
Richard Ciewe and Nicholas Vicaiye sergeaunts toke at 
divers tymes out of the said Sauituary..andbiought theym 
to the Counter in the Poulti e of London forsaid. 1398 Stow 
Surv 63 Powlters of late remoued out of the Powltry, 1711 
J Greenwood Eug Gram Title p , Johon Lawience at 
the Angel in the Poultrey 

3 Domestic fowls collectively; those tame birds 
which are commonly reared for their flesh, eggs, 
or feathers, and kept in a yard or similar inclosmc, 
as barndoor fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea- 
fowls (excluding pigeons, pheasants, etc ) ; some- 
times restricted to the barndoor fowl with its 
varieties ; also applied to the birds as dressed for 
the market or prepared for food. 

Usually construed os collective pi , formeily ^sometimes as 
individual pi after a numeral 
a € X386 Chaucer Prol, 598 His lordes sheepe^ his neet, 
his dayerye, His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and lus puitrye 
[v.rr. pultne, pulletne, pultrej. 1387 Trevisa Htgaen 
(Rolls) III 9 Vemsoun, pultne, and wylde foul. 1308 
Dunbar Plyiing 157 Thow plukkia the pultre, and scho 
pullis off the pennis. x3So-3 Decaye oj Eng* in Row 
Suppl, etc, (1871) 98 Wheie as puitrye was wont to be 
breade and fedde 1381 Calr Laing Charters (1809) 255 
Fowir pultne for fowir penneis the pece, c 1640 J Smyth 
Ltves Bei keleys 1 . x6i The vsuall puces of Catle, 
Come, Pultry and other provisions 
jS. 134s Elyo r Did , Pascales, sheepe or poultne, whiche 
doo feede at large tsfig Hvll A 1 1 Gn? den* ii xxiu (1574) ^3 
Hennes, Cockes, Chickins, or any othei Poultry sytting on 
the rowste. 1624 CArx. Smith Vhgima iv, 164 Many more 
Powltry, what was brought or bred. 1636 Hi\ltn Surv 
France 202 The servant went over only to sell his Poultery 
1727 A. Hamilton Nexo Acc. E, Ind I xix. 237, 1 have 
seen the Portugiieze Subjects bung twenty 01 thiity Poulti y 
to the Market 1807 Crabbb Far, Reg, in. 173 Poultry 111 
gioups still follow’d wheie die went, 1870 L'Estrangp 
Miss Mitford I. X. 31 They speak of hardly anything 
except the dogs and the poultry. 

y. 1486 Excli, Rolls Scotl IX 339 Onerat se de xl 
caponiDusjOxlvj powtry . .Summa .IxiujcaponesjolxxxMiij 
pultre. 1363 in J, Fraser Pohehron, (S.H.S) 153 Aught 
poutiy puce of the pice xij d. X730 Ramsay Fables xxii 19 
Sheep and powtry, geese and ducks. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., a% pultry •basket, -breeding, 
-culture^ •Ja 7 tcier, -fatuy, -fancying adj., faim, 
farmer, farming, feathei^ -house, -keeper, -keep- 
ing, hind, market, f -puJdng ( = stealing), -plant 
(Plant sb,"^ 6), -raising, -rearing, -shop, -shenv, 
•stall, -ycud\ Compter, name of a 

prison in the Poultry m London (see 3C and 
Compter); poultry-feeder, a contrivance for 
feeding poultry (see quots.) ; poultry-Hutter, the 
flutter of frightened poultry; also Jig*\ poultry- 
maid, a girl employed to look after poultry; 
pouLltry-man, a man who sells poultry; f poultry- 
-stuflP, tpoultiry-ware, poultry as a marketable 
commodity. 

1893 Q [Couch] Delectable Duchy (1894) 303 An old 
counttyman, with an empty *poultry-basket on nifl knees 
x8x6 Kjrby & Sp Bntoniol, xxviu (x8x8) II. 510 Some 
quondam amateur of ^poultry breeding 27x3 M Davies 
Aiken* Bnt I 15 [He] became at last Secondary of the 
*PottItry.Compter. X894 Daily Naats 12 Dec. 6/7 The 
Committee urge that ^poultiw’ culture as a branch of oui 
great national industry should be no longer neglected. 1876 
Fulton Bk, Pigeons 1 A *t)oultry-fancier was apt to be 
fought shy o£ 1891 T, Hardy Tess (1900) 21/1 In the 
management of her poultry-farm. 1894 yrnl R Agrtc 
iioc June 303 From ^^oultry-fanners..the higglers obtain 
the millions of eggs which are sent into this country Ibid , 
Nothing has been said as to ^poultry-farming, 1844 
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gist II 431 Its nest was lined witha profusion of ^poultry 
feathers. 1873 Kwght DtcU ‘^PoulUy-feede'i , \ 

device to feed grain to fowls in quantitj' as used. 1884 
Ibid Snpp t PoitUry Feeder^ a revolving cjlmder with 
coops in stones and in circuit, bolding fowls which are 
successively presented to the attendant; 1876 G Meredith 
BMuch Career I. i zi We were insulted, and all in a 
^poultry flatter, yet no one seemed to feel it but himself I 
*SS* Holoet, ^PuJtrye house or bartom^a///»<mrf vr, m - ua - 
num, 1774 Goldsm. Nai HtsL III 83 Birds of the 
■•Poultry kind. 1807 S^rah Grand BeiJi Bk xii, He went 
to the poultry-yard, followed by Beth , the yard*boy, and 
the ^poultry-maid. *573-4 Reg.^Pnvy Coiinat Scot II 
338 Ffescheouris, , commoun cuikis, ^pultre men, and sic 
utheris as sellis or makis reddy flesche 1437 Bitty Wills 
(Camden) 8 In \ico locato the •Pultery market CJ470 
Hfvrysov Mor Fab. ix Fox) xvii^ It is sum wyfis 

mahsoun For *pultne pyking that lichtit hes on yow 
1562 J Heyvnood Print 4- Eptgr, (1867) i8r Thou sellest 
..comes m this ^paltry shoppe. z886 W J Tucker 
E Europe 243 The old Jewess used some years ago to 
have a ^poultry-stall on the market. iMt-a in HouseJi 
Ord {1790) 220 They shall take noe ^Poultry-ware within 
seven myles of London, thd , He shall take noe ^Poultry- 
stuff from noe Nobleman nor Gentleman’s Servants. 1837 
W Irving Capt Bonneville 1. (*849) 27 Like a game-cock 
among the common roosters of the ^^ultry-yard. *847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody v, His daily haunts I well dis 
cem,— The poultry yard, the shed, the bani. 

Hence Poultryolde Qiumorom nonce-wd,) 
[-CIDB 2], the killing of poultry, PouTtryless 
[-LBss], destitute of poultry 

Blackw, Mag XLIX 6x6, 1 .meditated all the 
varieties of pouUryade *883 'Annie Thomas' Mod, 
Homewtfi zo6 To a degree that drove us poultryless from 
her doors after an unsuccessful and prolonged parley. 
Poultz' see Pulse Poiily,obs f Pullet. 
Poum, obs f. Pome. Poume gaMiet;te, 
poum garnet, obs ff Fomegbaj^tate. Poumil, 
potoule^ obs ff. Pummel* Poitmle, obs. f. 
PoMELT a , dappled Poumper, var. Pome-peab, 
Obs. Pomnysshe, obs. f. Pumice, 

Poun, obs. f. Pawn sb’^ (at Chess), Pound 
Foxince (panns), sd^ Also 5-8 pownoe, 6 
poimse, iSV. punsa, piuss, 9 dial, pimoe. [£ty- 
mology obscure : no corresponding sb. is known in 
French or other Komonic language. The various 
groups of senses are parallel to those of Pounce 
the evidence for vb. and sb. beginning early la 
the 15th c., in one group the sb., in two the vb. 
appearing first. The connexion of the various 
groups of senses is far from clear , there may 
have been more than one origin. But the senses 
correspond to a considerable extent with those of 
Fumoh sb,\ and sUll more with those of Puncheon 
sb I which IS found much earlier than either /oimoc 
or punchy and corresponds in form and sense to F 
po%nqm{^n\ponchoii)y It '\ponmoneypuimomx~‘ 
L. or Com. Romanic puncHoy -Brnmy f. L pungSre, 
punct- to pnck, pierce, puncia point. Pounce and 
punch seem to have been in some way shortened 
from pousoHy ponchony Puncheon, q.v. 

Senses 3, 4i 5 «« m Puncheon fi om 14th c. , senses 4, s, 7 
are also m Punch from x6th c. , but senses x, 2, 6, 8 do not 
occur in either of these words ] 

I, fl. A prick, sting In quot fig Ohs 
*413 Pdgr Stmle (Caxton) 1. xxu (1859) 24, I haue ben 
with the whan thou knewe it nought, Enserchyng loo 1 thy 
pounce of conscyence. 

2 . The daw or talon of a bird of prey j rarely of 
other animals; in Falconry foimerly restricted to 
the innermost of the three antenor toes or claws of 
a hawk, sometimes applied to any of the anterior 
as distingmshed from the posterior claw or talon. 

*486 Bh St Albans a viij, Fyrst the grete Glees behynde 
IhM strenyth the bake of the hande ye shall call horn Talons. 

. The Clees with in the fote ye shall call of right her Fownces. 
15*3 Dotceas Mims xni v 118 Quhar Livis hyg fowle, 
the em, With hit Strang tallouys and hir punsys stem 
Lychtyng, bad claucht the lytyll hynd calf Jyng 1575 
Turberv. Fa/conne 27 Festos, he is of opinion, that the 
Falcon is so named, b3rcause of hir pownces and crooked 
Talons, which do^ bend like vnto a syth. or sickle. *596 
Spenser y v iv. 42 And from her griping pounce the 
gre^y prey doth nve 1664 Power P/alos i 28 She 
[an insectj has two blackish daws, or pounces (at the ends 
of her feet,) which she can open and shut at her pleasure. 
X 70 O Blackmorb ybb 17s Her crooked pounces hear Ihe 
bloody banquet swiftly thro’ the air. 179Z Cowfer Iliad 
vin, 283 In his pounces strong A fawn he bore. 1863 Thorn- 
BURY True as Steel I 189 Had hawk ever a fuller eye, or 
larger pounces, oi slenderer tail? 
b nonce-use The paw of a lion, 
rt 1^0 Hacket Abp Wtlhams i, (1692) 71 A Lion may be 
judgd by these two Claws of his Pounce 
e.^. m reference to persons. (Cf. Clutch 
1641 Milton Reform i. (1851) 13 They must mew their 
feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt-tail’d Bishops 
w them, a 17^ North Exam, 11 iv § 84 (1740) 272 The 
King and the Duke (which latter they thought already in 
their Pounces) 1775 Borkd Sp, Cone, Amor Wks III 56 
Winged ministers of vengeance, who cairy your bolts in 
their pounces. X78a Elphinston tr. Martial 1, vi. 27 Say, 
whether gives thy wonder more to rove, The power of 
Caesar, or the pounce of Jove ? 

1 3 . Sc, A dagger ; * Pditohbon 1 2, Obs, 

Aberde^Eegr, XIX. (Jam.), Ane knapiscaw, and 
tua hand suerd, ane punss, ane sellet, ane denss aix [Danish 
ax], ane pair of pantars, ane coip hurd. 


[ f 4 . An engraver’s bunn. Obs, 

1598 Florio, Borinoy a small sharpe pounce that grauers 
vse 

n te. A die, stamp, or punch, for impressing 
' marks on metal, etc. Obs, 

1556 WiTHALS Diet (1566) 31/2 A pounse or printing lyorne 
to marke with, mdicula Ibid 35 b/a A pounce to pnnte 
the money with, iudtcttla, 

1 6 . A hole pmked, punched, or cut out, for the 
purpose of ornamenting a garment ; = Fink sb 3 
*583 Hotmhes ii. Excess qp Apparel (xBsg) 313 While one 
spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts, another 
bestoweth more on a dancing shirt than might suffice to 
buy him honest and comely apparel for his whole body 
a 1591 H Smith Wks, (r867) 11 61 If the proud would 
leave their superfluity in apparel,., their vanity m cuts, 
guards and pounces, their excess in spangling,, .and need- 
less bravery. 

III. 7 , A forcible poke with hand, elbow, foot, 
or stick , a thrust, push, nudge; = Punch sb. Now 
dial, ; in Sc esp a poke with the naked foot in bed 
1755 Amory (1766) II. ginote, Giving the director 
a pounce, and asking buu what he meant by such behavior? 
ci8ai J. W Masters Dick ^ Sal Ixxvi. (E D D.), I thoft 
I’d fedge him one more pounce, So heav'd my stick an’ 
meant it *899 Crockett Rit Kennedy xii 87 The com- 
mand was punctuated by sundry admonitory ‘punces ' in 
the ribs. Mod Sc, He gave hi^ bed-fellow a punce with 
hib foot to waken him. 

1 8 . A padded sheath for the spur of a fighting 
cock Obs, 

x688 R. Holme Ammiry n xi 25^2 Holts or Hntts, 
are the Pounces or round Balls of Leather stuffed and 
dapped or tied on the sharp end of the Spurs, to keep 
Cocks that they ^all not hurt one another In sparing, or 
br eathi ng themselves 

rv. t©. ? Pounded meat. Obs, raj^e, 
x6xa tr. Betvueimto's Passengei i. 11. 165 Of the fle'^h 
thereof [of the Tortoise) there is made pounces for sicke 
men \ong se ne fa pesti alli lufermi] to refresh, them. 

V. 10 . attnb, (fiom i): pounce joint, a 
knuckle in a hawk's toe, 

x6xs Latham Falconry (1633) 135 If it fall out that the 
strain e do happen on any of the tallons or pownce loynts, 
whereby you do perceiue that place onely to swell 
Pounce (pQuns), [ad F. ponce pumice, 
also pounce = S^, p6me%y "Pg, pomes y It, pomue:^ 
lj,pumexy ^zeem, Fumioe .f^,] 

1 . A fine powder, as pulverized sandarac or 
cuttle-sbell, used to prevent the ink from spreading 
in writing over an erasure or on unsized paper, 
and also to prepare the surface of parchment to 
receive writing. 

[*390 Em I Herd's Exp (Camden) 19 Pro xviij pellibus 
pergameni . . uij s , et pro pounci, j d.] 1706 Phillips, Ponnety 
a sort of Powder strew'd upon Paper to bear Ink, or to soak 
up a Blot 17x4 Land, Gaz, No 5216/3 All Persons may 
be supply’d with flne Pounce 17*7 W Mather yng 
Man's Comp 52 Use Pounce to Papei, if the Ink go thro’. 
*753 Chambers Cycl Snpp, Pounce, among writing- 
masters, a powder made of gum-sandarac, which being 
nibbed on the paper, makes jt less apt to imbibe the ink; it 
is therefoie used m this manner by those who are curious m 
the art of the pen, by which means the writing appears 
more precise, sharp, and determinate 1839 Col, Hawker 
Diary (1B93) II. 162 A cuttlefish, which I never saw before, 
(common as the shell is for pounce) 1858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex , Pounce, common name for the powder of the concrete 
resin of the Juniper commimiSy or of pumice stone i86x 
Hulme tr Mpqmn-Tandon ii iii. 11. 83 The bone of the 
Cuttle-fish is used , as a pounce to prevent ink from 
spreading after erasures 1866 Treas, Boi, 198/2 CaUitns 
quadnvalvts , The resin of this tiee is gum sandarach , 
while powdered it forms pounce. z88x Blackmore Chnsfo, 
well xlvii, Mr, Latimer had carefully erased with penknife 
and with pounce .the genuine name 

2 . A fine powder, as powdeied sandarac, pipe- 
clay, or charcoal, dusted over a perforated pattern 
sheet to transfer the design to the object beneath ; 


*u suiiic open stu.* , 
passed oyer holes packed in a work, m ordei to mark the 
lines or designs thereof on a paper placed underneath, 185 
WOODWARD Mollnsca 76 It [the cuttle-shell) is now onl- 
used as ‘ pounce or m casting counterfeita 1853 Ure Dic% 
Arts II, 454 To obviate the difficulty and expense of drawini 
the pattern on every piece of a service a ' pounce ’ is used 
1873 E. Spon W orksHop Receipts Scr i 429/2 This powde 
(paper powder) makes excellent pounce 

3 . attrib, and Comb,, as pounce-bogy -box, powder 
ponnoe-papep, see quot. 1858, poimoe-tree 
Calhtris quadnmlvis, 

*799 Unll Adverhserag Ttmeu/a Slates, inkstands, pounce 
boxes, sealing-wax. x8ao Lamb Eha Ser, r. Soutk-sea Ho 
1 he pounce-boxes of our days have gone retrograde. i83< 
Van Did, Arts 952 Their [the moulds’] surfaces should bl 
brushed evenly over with pounce powder (sandarach) beate* 
up with white of egg. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Tradi 


- — a transparent paper for drawing, or tracing 
TO made in Carlsxuhe , it is free from oily, greasy or othei 

I ..nil 


M* v-mistuiic , It IS iree irom ony, greasy or othei 
objectionable substance, and will therefore bear sketchuit 
^ Miller Plant,n,y Pounce-tree 

Calhins quadnvalms, 

Founce» sh,^ [f. Pounce ». 2 ] An act ol 
poimang, as of a bird or beast on its prey ; a sudden 
swoop or spring , quick or eager movement to an 
object ; esp. m the phrase to make a pounce. On 
the pounccy ready to pounce, watching for an 
oppoitunity to spnng upon or take one by surpnse 


18I4X 'Lku^Arab Nts 1 ii 127 The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces, i860 Gen, P Thompson 
III. cxxii. 69 Choosing which of them you would make a 
pounce upon with your collected force 1887 E Harrington 
in Ho Comm (Pall Mall G, 13 Sept, 8/x), You, Mr Speaker, 
have been on the pounce for me since I rose, and I claim 
my right to speak. 1902 Westm Gass 12 June 3/1 His 
enemies were on the pounce to belittle his efforts and mis- 
interpret his motives 

Pounce (pauns), Forms: (5 ponse(?), 
powneoe), 5-6 pownse, 5-7 ponnse, pownoe, 
5- pounce (9 dial, punse, punce). [Goes in 
form and sense with Pounce s 6 ,l Senses i, 4, 5, 
6, are found also in Punch v (sense 4 in Wyclif), 
sense 2 is found in pounceon, Pounson z/, (two 
examples in one place m Chaucer, where the MSS 
are divided between pounson and pounce), a. F 
poinfomw', OF. ponchonneTy =* It, punzonare 
On account of the rauty of pounson in Eng , 
pounce and punch can hardly have been shortened 
from it, but they may have been thus formed from 
the Fr. vb., or in some senses from Podnob sb 1 
Of the Romanic langs., Spanish and Portuguese 
alone have a corresp. vb , Sp. pumar ‘ to punch, 
prick, stuig *, Pg. and OSp. pmcar ‘ to pricke, to 
pounce, to feme ’ (Minsheu 1599) ; but the deriva- 
tion of a 14th c. word from these langs. seems 
out of the question Cf Pounson v,. Punch v iJ 
I. 1 . tram. To emboss (plate or other metal- 
work) as a decoration, by raising the suiface with 
blows struck on the under side, as in ripoussi work 
See also Pounced / i// i, Ohs exc Ihst 
[1434 in ^ ^ Wills (1882) 57 pe keuered pece of syluer Jie 
which was mayster Robertis Stoneham, and is pounces 
whith a crane] *430 in Ryiner Fcedeia (1710) X 594 
Bassyns of Gold..Pounsed with grete Boseletts, 1465 in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 424 A stondynge Cuppe, cover 
of sylver and alle gilte, pownsed. 1530 Palsgr 663/2, I 

S wnce a cuppe, or a pece, as goldesmythes do 155* 
ULOET, Pounce Loke in graue, and Imboce. 1570 Levins 
Mamp 220/24 To Pounce, tnsculpei e, 1577-87 Holinsmed 
Chron III 934/2 The marchionesse of Dorset gaue three 

f lit holies pounced with a couer 1849 Rock Ch of Fathei s 
I vii 341 As the wilting, pounced on the outside of the 
stiver gilt Tim, tells 

b. tranf, (in passvod) Of the surface of an animal 
body 0. fig To adorn, decorate 
*5:^ Fleming Panojpl Epist 167 Rhetoricall ornamentes, 
which beautifie and pounce the style of an Orator, 2705 
J. Pbtiver in Phil TV^rw.XXV. 1952 Its Back is vaiiously 
pounc’t with Sand-like Warts. 

2 . To ornament (cloth, etc ) by cutting or punch- 
ing eyelet-holes, figuies, etc. ; = Pink 3. Also 
pounce out, Obs exc Htsl, 

^1386 Chaucer Parson’s T ^344 (Hengwrt) Thei is also 
the costlewe furrynge m hire gowues, so muche pownson- 
ynge of chisel to maken holes, so muche daggynge of 
sberia \Elles7n,'pGwactnynge,Harl, 1758 pounsounn 
pownsen-, Egerton 2726 pounsonyng, ^:x4a5 Harl, 7334, 
Sdden pounsyng, Lcaisci pounseinge ] Ibid ? 347 If 
they wolde yeue swiche pownsonyd & dagged clothynge 
to thepouere folk [Ellesm powsoned, Hail, 1758, Peiiu 
poun^nede; 0x425 Harl 7334, Selden, Lansd pounsed ] 
* 53 * Elvot Gffo, IT. HI, To se a luge or sergeant at the lawe 
m a short cote, garded and pounced after the galyarde faaon 
«xS48 Hall Chron,, Hen, VIII 55 b, The syluer [cloth] 
was pounsed in letters, so that veluet might be sene ihtougb 
*S9* Sylvester Du Bartas i, iii, 1143 With sumptuous silks 
[pinked and pounc’d, and puft), 2840 W H Ainsworth 
T^er ofLond, 1, Over this he wore a mantle of cloth of 
silver, pounced with his cipher, lined with blue velvet. 

b. To cut the edges of (a garment) into points 
and scallops ; to jag Chiefly said in passive y of the 
cloth or garment. Obs exc. Hist, 

* 54 * Udall Erastn, Apoph, 313 Traillyng after hym the 
skyrtw of his goune all pounced in cuttes and tagges. 
1548 Elyot Diet, Cancido , to cutte in littell pieces, to 
hacke smalle, to lagge or pounce, to beate, to kyll or flea. 
1843 Lyttoh Last Bar n, i, A supertunic of crimson 
sarcenet, slashed and pounced with a profusion of fringes. 

to, passive. Of leaves, etc ; To be lacinmted with 
jags, points, and indentations on the edges. Obs 
1578 Lytd Dodoensiv Iviu 5x9 The seconde kmdehath 
broade crompled leaues, al to pounced and lagged,, .and set 
rounde about with sharpe prickles Ibid v, xlvu, 610 The 
leaues more tenderer, and more mangled, pounsed or 
^ *9* Grew Mussewn 1 ir 1. 18 Every Plate [of the 
shell of an Armadillo] is about h Inch broad, curiously com- 
posed of small tnangular or wedge like pieces, indented one 
against another, and pounced or pricked all along their 
edges 1705 J Pdtiver in Phil Trans, XXV i960 Its 
edges are rather pounc’t than notch’d, 

II. 1 3 . To bruise with blows ; esp, to bruise, 
stamp, pound, or beat small; to comminute or 
1 educe to powder by blows, Ohs, 

* 5*9 Hormah Vulg 259 b, He came home with his face all 
to Ymnezo Uontitsa), xpq Stanyhurst Descr, Irel in 
Holinshed C//r0« (1808) Vf 8 It cuttethflegme, it..healeth 
the str^gurie, it pounceth the stone, it expelleth gravell. 
*630 J. Taywr (Water P ) Cast over Water Wks. n. 158 1 ’l 
squ^e, and crush, and vnto poulder pounce thee 166a 
T Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat 106 Flowers and 
l^ves being pounced, a ferment being snatched to them, 
he hot, whence anseth a Gas. 

4 , To poke or thrust forcibly, esp. with the foot 
or a stick. Now chiefly Sc, (fiunce)„ 

, *577 Hanmer Anc Eccl, Hist (1663) 139 He made for 
jum^lfa lofty seat and high Throne,.. after the manner of 
the Princes of this world, smiting the thigh with the hand, 
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pouncing the footstool with his feet 1581 J. Bcll Haddon*s 
Aiisw Oior 64 \nd in this place oui glorious Peacocke 
pouncetli out his feathers 1824 Maciaccart Gallovtd 
EmyU y Punse^ to piish and stiike, as with a stick, to 
punse a biock in his lau, to push, or ratherly striking push, 
a badger in his den. 1863 13 Brierlty Bundle o' Fonts 
(Laiicash ) 25 Pepper Wild wantut ns t' fasten him [the 
dummy] up theer [i e at the door] an* then punse th’ dui an’ 
see what Owd Johnny ’ud say when he cooin eawt Mod ^c, 
1 cannot have the child in bed with me, he punces sa 
fb (Seeqnot) Ods 

1708 J. C Cornel Collie? (1843) The way 0/ Bofcms^ 
We have two Labouieis at a time, at the handle of the boie 
Rod, and they chop, or pounce with their Hands up and 
down to cut the Stone 01 Mineral, going round, which of 
cotiise giinds either of them small. 

6. I'o beat, thump, thrash (a person) 

1827 Capt. Hardman Battle o/JJ 'ale? loo rB The French 
were pouncing us. Portcr Bear^ tie 146 He did 
then and there most wantonly and biutishly ‘pounced’ 
[sic] ins old wife 1897 Riioscomyl iF/u/e Rose Arno lai 
Thou got puncfid just the same. 

Ill I'O To prick, ptinctiire, pieice, stab. 

C1440 Promp Pan* 411/2 Pownson poyntyn), 

punefo 1570 Foyc . 1 , (i* M, 125/2 Cuf,piicke,and pounce 
hym, no longer forlieaie iS77 Ooocr HeresbacJCs 
Jhtsh iir (1586) 131 b, But if so be the blood be yet aboue 
the boofe in the Icg^es, you shall dissolue it with good 
nibbing,.. with scaiifiyng, or Pouncing the skinne. x6oz 
Holland Plmy II, 23s Theie is a juice piessed forth both 
of the fruit, and also of the root, which somtime they do 
pounce and prick for to let out the liquor. x6ax Fletcher 
Pilgrim IV. n, Out with youi knives,., pounce him lightly 
And, as he roars and rages, let’s go deepei axi\a Day 
Peregr^ SchoL (1881) 70 Some of his profession had so 
prickt and pownct there winrlie leputacons with there penns 
1 7 . To prick the skm 111 designs as a barbaric 
adornment ; to tattoo Cf. Pink 2 / 1 4. Obs» 

XS5S Edpn De<.adesy^<^ Thejr princes vse to pounse and 
rase theyr skynnes with piety knottes x6x3 Purciias 
P tip image (16x4) 768 The women willi an Iron powiice 
and lace then bodies, legs, thighes, and armes, m curious 
knots and poitraitures offowlcs, fishes, beasts 1626 Bacon 
Syi7>a § 739 Batbaious People that go Naked, do not ondy 
Paint Themselves, but they Pownce and laze their Skin, 
that the Painting may nqt be taken forth X650 Bulwir 
Aiilhiopomet Pref, Painted with lists, heie, naked arms 
behold IJrandcd and pounc’d with coloius manifold. 

Hence Pou'noine j>/A piercing, 

1798 Landor Gehir vii 55 The umve, paited by the 
pouncing beak, Swells up the sides and closes far astern 

Pounce (pauns), v 2 [f. Pounce 2.] 

1 . hans To seize, ns a bird of prey, with the 
pounces or talons , to swoop down upon and lay 
hold of suddenly, To punce away\ to pounce 
upon and cairy olT. 

x686 F SprNcn tr Vaullai Ilo, Medicis 2ot Whoever 
potmed the state of Teiia-funna. 1726 Porn Odyss xix 
631 Each fav'rue fowl he pounc’d with deathful sway. 
1789 G Will ir, Belborne (1853) 3So They cannot pounce the 
quany on the ground. x8o^24 Campbell Dead Eagle 76 
Lately when he pounced the spfckled snake x8at Clare 
ViE, Mfndr, I 12X And like a hawk from covert spiung 
It pounc’d my peace away. 

2 . tfilr. To make a pounce ; to swoop clown as 
a bird of prey j to spring suddenly iipn 01 at in the 
way of attack, 

X744 Pr WiiiTiJiEAO Gy?nnasiad in. 76 So, when a Falcon 
skims the airy wa^ Stoops ftom the clouds, and pounces on 
his prey, X774 Goldsm NaU Jlut (1776) vI 74 The 
gonnet instantly pounces down from above upon the board, 
and IS killed or maimed. ^11885 Heibn H. Jackson Two 
Swf^ays i, The kitten pounced.. At stealthy spideis that 
tiled to pass 

3 . tnir. To ptmee on or upn\ iiamf, to fall 
upon suddenly and seize ; to seize upon suddenly. 

x8za H, & J, Smith Rej* Addr 1, Some years ago he 
ounced with deadly glee on The Opeia House. 183s W. 
RViNG Tour Prtuties 103 A silent, watchful, crafty people, 
who may be around us . , ready to pounce upon all stragglei s. 
X876 Saunders /,to?t m Path x, Might not his bales be 
pounced upon and cai ried away by thievish wreckers f 1885 
Manch Exam 13 Jon. s/a The Germans have chosen to 
pounce down all at once upon parts of the S. African coast, 
"b fig To ‘ lay hold ol ’ eagerly, suddenly, or 
promptly 

x84q Hood Up Rhine 45 He eagerly pounced upon me as 
one with whom he could pour out his Dottled*up grievances. 
X844 Stanley Arnold 1 111, 142 The rapidity with which 
he would pounce on any mistake of grammar or construo 
tion. 1884 y«4 Rev 12 July 40/x Lord Hartiqgton pounced 
upon Sir W Barttclot's unlucky phrase. 

4 : mtr» To spring or jump unexpectedly; to 
* come down’ (m some understood way). 

X836 T. Hook G, Gvmey II vi, 306 If I had not, by some 
misfortune or other, pounced into the old General’s room by 
mistake for his daughter’s. X840 Dickens Old C, Shop 1 , 
Mind too that I don t pounce in upon you at unseasonable 
hours again 1890 Pall hi all G 15 July^z At a quarter 
past seven Mr Smith ^pounced’, and the Closure was 
carried by 182 to 118 1892 Daily News X2 Nov 2/a While 

walking rapidW along Queen’s-gate the defendant suddenly 
' pounced ’ m front of them. 

Hence Pou noing vbL sh* and ppL a, 

1841 LMnArad Nts* 1 h. 126 These nne birds, in pouncing, 
frequently impale themselves on its sharp horns 2869 Miss 
PnAUDOK Lady's Milei, The pouncing proprietor.. has hard 
work to collect his rents. X883 H P. Spoftord in HarpeFs 
Mag Mar 583/1 Her face bright with a hovering triumph 
on the point of pouncing. 

Founce (pauns), z /.3 Also 6 pounfie, 7 
pownce. [ad. F, pneer (<: 1277 in Littr6) to 
polish or erase with pumice L. ptlmndre to 
Voir. VH. 


polish with pumice, f pumex, •teem Pumice), also 
fto paint or powder (the cheeks), to pounce 
(a design for embioidery), f. ponce Pounce j^. 2 ] 

1 trans. To smooth down by rubbing with 
pumice or pounce ,* spe, to smooth or finish (the 
surface of a hat) with pumice, sand-papei, emery- 
powder, or the like. 

1580 Hollyband Treas Fr Tofig^ Poncery to pounce [cf 
CoTGB., Poncer, to smooth, polish, rubouei, with a Pumeise 
stone] i6st G Daniel Letter Poems (Grosart) II 206 
Though the Table, Brother, (halfepounc't to our hands) may 
save some Paines 1868 J, Thomson Hai-inahing^^ Pounc- 
ing is a term for nibbing down the outside of a hat with a 
piece of pumice atone, sand paper, or emeiy paper 2884 
Knight Diet, Meek, Suppl. 7x6/1 To sand paper— or, as it is 
called in the trade, to pounce— hat-bodies when in the conical 
form, or, when the hat has been blocked, topounce the bum. 
2 . To tiace or transfer (a design) on or to 
a surface by dusting a perforated pattern with 
pounce; to dust (the peiforations m a pricked 
pattern) with pounce; also, to impimt or copy 
a design upon (a surface) by means of pounce 

Jewell-ho ni 39 Some prick the pattern full 
of holes & so pounce it vpon another paper. 2683 Cai*t, 
Wylde Let to Peps in P's Life (1841) I 422 Tlieir pattei ns 
being diawn on paper, they puck them, and pounce them 
with chaicoal 2709 G. Smith Lcdmaloiy I 271 Diaw or 
pounce what >ou design to emboss 1859 Gullick & Times 
Paint T47 Pricking through the hues, and pouncing the 
holes with led or black dust. 

t 3 . To sprinkle with powder, to powder, dust; 
esp, to powder (the face) with a cosmetic, b. To 
sprinkle with specks, spots, or the like. Obs 
1 S 93 Nastib Christ's T, 71b, How you [Ladies] tortme 
poore olde Time with spungmg, pynning and pounsing. 
x6zo W. Folkingiiam A? to/ Survey 11 vi 58 It slial not be 
amisse to pounce the giound with a Stainsh-Graine of burnt 
Allome and a double quantity of poimded Rossm both finely 
searced and lightly pummiced, theieby topreserue the Papci 
or Faichment fiom thoiowe pierang with the Colours. 
1624 Darcie Birth of JIe?esies xii 51 Decorations, the 
better to pownce and set forth the great Babilonish whoie 
1648 Herrick ITesper , yultds Peiticoaiy Thy arure lobe . . 
pounc’t with stars, it skew’d to me Like a celestial! canopie. 
x68s Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 593 'Ihey who paint, pounce 
and plaister up the luins of women, filling up their wunkles 
and deformities 

Pounoe commeroe, [f. Pounce s3.2 + Coii- 
MEECE slu 6 ] A lound game of cards similar to 
^giab’ or ‘snap’ 

xBS4 Whyte Melville Brookes of B xxiii. {headinfi. 
Pounce commerce, x888 J Payn Mysi* Mirh idge viu, 
Love is veiy much like the domestic game of pounce com- 
merce— we must, .always keep changing one’s hand, as the 
cards come round. 

Pounced (paunst), a, [f. Pounce sb,'^ + -ed2 .] 
Having talons like a hawk : usually in comb. 

1687 Dryden Hind ^ P nr, 11x7 Some haggarid Hawk,. 
Well pounc’d to fasten, and welt wing’d to fiy 1700 ■— 
Pythagorean Philos, 570 The strong pounc’d Eagle and 
the billing dove. 1787 Geiteions Attachment III. 5 The 
soft doves of Venus will then flit away befoie the strong 
pounced eagle of ambition. 

Pounced (paunst), ppl, a,'^ [f. Pounce v i] 

1 . Of metal- work : Embossed or chased by way 
of ornament. Obs, exc Ihsf 

[1430, etc. ; see Pounce v ' 1,] 1302 Bury Wills (Camden) 
258 My best pownsyd peece. xgxg Douglas Mims ix v. 
94 Twa siluer coupis .With nguris grave and punsyt 
ymagery. 1552 Huloet, Pounced plate, anaglyphay ana- 
glypta, 158a Lane, Wilts (1857) ^ ^ pounse [? poiuised] 
Doile parcell gylt. 

2 . Of clothing: Perforated, punctured, or lacini- 
ated for ornament ; pinked Ohs, exc. Hist, 

c 1386 (see Pounce w.i e]. a 1548 Hai l Ch? on , Hen VIIT 
It 1 ), All in Crymosyn Satyn, garded with a pounced garde 
of giene Veluet Puttenham En ^ Poesre nr xmv 

(Alb ) 290 would not tiunke it a ridiculous thing to see 
a Gentleman of the Countrey among the bushes and 
briers, goe in a pounced dublet andapaire of embrodered 
hosen? fig aj6s3 G, Daniel Idyll iv. 116 Wrought 
Pillow’s bring Pownc’d Law, Stitched Common-wealth, and 
purled King, 

t b. Cut or laciniated at the edges, as a leaf. Obs, 
x68x Grew Musmim ii. v. li. 248 The Pounced Sca- 
Wrack, Akca marina 

1 3 . Beaten, bruised. Obs 

xsst Beware the Cat The young woman to whom 

she shewed her pounced thies, said I was an unnatural 
daughter to deal so with my mother 

1 4 . Pricked, marked by pricking ; tattooed, Obs, 

15SS 'Rjim Decades J44 Withashatpe prycke made eyther 

of hone or elles with a thorne, they make holes in then 
faces and foorthwith spnnkelynge a pouder theron, they 
molsto the pounced place with a certeyne blacke or ledde 
luise, x6io Hor.LANU Camden’s BnU i 115 That theii 
Nobilitie and Gentry thus spotted, may came these stanes 
about them, m then painted pownced limmes, as badges. 

Pounced,/// a-® [£ Pounce v,^ + -ed^.] 

1 . Powdered, dusted. 

16x9 H Hutton Folhe'sAnai Aviij b, And that he may 
ohtame his lust, compares Her eyes to starres, to Amber 
her pounc’t hayres. 2633 Prynne Hisino i vi xv 546 b, 
Ihwr fnzled Periwigs, Love-lockes, and long effemmate 
pouldred pounced haire 1683 Catt Wylde Let, to Pepys 
in P *s Life (1841) I 42* Cotton yarn which they dip m the 
liquor, squeezing It gently, .sorunrang along the pounced 
work, where it turns black in a trice 1807 Crabbk Par, 
Reg 1. 15T Tulips tall stemm’d and pounc'd auriculas rise, 

2 Spnnkled with minute specks as if jjowdered. 
1727 Bradley Font, Diet, s, v. Camatteny The Flowers 


of the Picketees aie alwap of a white Giound, spotted or 
pounced, as they call it, with Red or Purple xSga E Castle 
Eng Bk-PlaibS 145 I he achievenieutb and sciolls and 
pounced backgi ound common to the punters’ mark. 
Pounced stone, for poiiitce-stonoy F. pieno 
pmeOy pumice-stone. 

X583 T Washington tr Ntcholay's Voy 11 \xi. 58 b, With 
a pounced stone hee lubbeth the planteb of your feete 
Pounceon, var. PouNSON Ohs , obs f PDiNOheon. 
Pouucer (paumsai). [f Pounce vX + -ek i ] 
One who or that which pounces, f a pouncing tool. 

1552 Huloet, Pouncer, anaglyphariits 1598 Florio, 
Punzone a goldsmiths pouncer or pounce. Ibid y SiggellOy 
a kinde of pouncei goldsmiths vse. x6n Ihidy BulinOy a 
kind of pouncer that giauers vse. 

Pouncer, erron. f. Pouoeb Ohs,y thumb-stall. 
Pouncet (paiinset), [A modem appellation, 
app deduced from Pouncbt-box, and used m llie 
same sense ] = next, 

18^ James Forest Days (1847) 2^3 Thou art just the 
height of the King’s confessor, and I bhall pass for his 
poiincet-bearei 2899 IVestm Gas 5 Aug 1/3 Among the 
baubles on the chains— ..the old pouncet, the seal, and 
the pencil case— theie was no knife, 1901 Daily Nms 
9 Feb 8/2 No. 29 desaibed as a die-shaped pouncet. 
Pou’ucet-boz. quasi-//w/ [Derived in some 
way from Pounce sb,"^ or v ?- ; perh. 01 Ig. a mis- 
print for pounced box, 1. e. pierced or perforated 
box.] app A small box with a perforated lid, 
used for holding perfumes. A Shakspeiian term 
revived by Scott In qiiot. 1863 for pmme-hoxy 
1. e. box of pounce or powder. 

XS96 Shaks I IU?i IVy z ill 38 Twixt bis Finger and 
his Ihumbe, he held A Pouncet-bov which euer and anon 
He gaue his Nose, and took’t away againe, xSzo Scott 
Monast, xyvi. Sir Piercie Shafton knelt down, and most 
gracefully piesented to the nostiils of Mary Avenel a sih er 
pouncet box. .containing a sponge dipt in the essence which 
he lecommended so highly 1842 Barham Ingot Leg 
Ser II Auto-da fSy His pouncet bov goes To and fro at his 
nose 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 46 She took 
the pouncet hox fiom one of the girls, and proceeded to 
sprinkle gold-dust in Valeria’s Imir, x886 All YearRouiui 
28 Aug 80 Of fai moie romantic associations was the po 
mander, or pouncet box. 

Pouncheon, obs. form of Puncheon. 
tPouncil, Obs, raw-^, [ad. F. poncilh ‘the 
Assyrian Citron ’ (Colgr.).] (See quot.) 

1585 T. Washington tr, Ntcholay’s Voy 11 1 31 b, A 
great barrell of muscadel, . and diuers other pouncils, citi ons 
and oranges 

Pouncinff (paumsiq), vbl [f Pounce v i 
+ -ma T-.] The action of Pounce » i in various 
senses. Also aitnb, 

<?x 388 [see Pounce a], xsj^x Percival Sp, Dict,y 
Etiirepunqasmoy pricking, pouncing, inierpunctfo Ibidy 
PiingoHy a pouncing yron, giaphtnm x^8 Florio, 
BroccagliOy a bodkin or pouncing non. x6oz Holland 
Vhny ExplaTJ. Words, Scanfcalicoiy is a kind of pouncing 
or opening of the skin by way of incision slightly, with the 
fleame or launcet. x 6 it Spefd Htsf Gf Brti v. vii § 2 
381 heir going naked, . their cutting, pinking, and pouncing 
of their flesh with garnishments of sundry shapes, 

Pou'sicing. M sb 2 [f Pounce » s + -ino^.] 
The action 01 Pounce z# 3 , q v. Pouncing- 
maohine, a machineused in hat-making to smooth 
the nap, the hat-body being caused to rotate 
against a revolving cylinder of sand-paper. 

IS93 [see Pounce u * 3] x6oi Dent Pafhw Heaven (183 1) 
3S They have spent a good part of the day in pxanking and 
pouncing a x6xp !■ letcher, etc. Unt Malta 11 1, What can 

S u do now, With all your paintings and your pounciugs, 
ly? ax6a6BACON/?i7«w Compound hi eials^N^^x^^rs 
I ot\s/2 It may be also tiled by incoiporatmg powder of Steel 
or coppel dust by pouncing into the quicksilver 2627 May 
Lucan ix (z63x) 923 As m pouncii^ of a picture, forth 
Through every hole the pressed saffron goes. xB68 (see 
Pounce v? i]. 

Founcing, vU sh^ • see Pounce v 2 
Foimcing, ppl a.^ and 2 ; see Pounce zi.i and 2. 
Poimd (paund), sb,'^ Forms: 1-4 {Sc. and 
« dial, -9) pund, (4-5 n. died, punde), 3- pound, 
(4-6 pounde, pownd(e , pond(e). {pt>, pund 
{^\.pttnd) :-WGer. stem '^pimdo- pound (weight), 
=* OSax., OFris., ON,, Goth, ptiitd (MLG, funty 
LG pund, MDu. ponty Du pon^j OHG. phunt 
(MHG, pfimty G. pfund), a very early adopted 
word, a. L. poeido indecl a pound (weight), oiig 
instr abl. of ^ponduSy ~um « pondus, er- weight, 
m use short foi libra pondo a pound by weight, 
a pound vireight] 

I. 1 . A measure of weight derived from the 
ancient Roman hbra (« 327 H grams), but very 
variously modified m the course of ages in different 
countries, and as used for different classes of things j 
in the Bntisli Empire now fixed for use in tiade by 
aParliamentarystandard Denoted by (L A^ra) 
Formerly used without change in the pi , a usage still 
sometimes retained after a numeral, esp dml, and coUoq , 
also m comi, as a five pound notey a huertty pound shot. 

This pound consisted originally of 12 ounces, conespond* 
ing more or less to that ofU-Rov weighty q v., which con- 
tains 5760 grains s! 373 grams. This is still used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers in stating the weieht of gold, silver, 
and precious stones; but as early as the thirteenth or foui- 
teenth century a pound of sixteen ounces was lu nse for 
moic bulky commodities. This was made a standard for 
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S cneral purposes of trade by Edward HI, and known M 
le pound aoeiY dc ^eis^ i e. of raerchandise of weignt, 
now called A\oirdui'ois, qv lhis> pound of i6 ounce^ 
containing 7000 grains =s 453 6 grams, hai been since loao 
the only legal pound for buying or selling any commodity 
in Great Bntain. In former times the pound vjwied 
locally from is to sy ounces, according to the commodity, 
pounds of different weight being often used in the same place 
for different articles, as bread, butter, cheese, m^t, malt, 
hay, wool, etc Sec a list m Old Country W Fanning 
Words (E. D S ) 174-S The Sootch pound of x6 oun^ 
of Troy or Dutch Weight consisted of 7608*9496 grmns; me 
Tron pound kept at Edinburgh =9622 67 grmns. Pound ^ 
also used to translate foreign names of weights, of cognate 
ongm or representatives of L libra. These vaw greatly 
in Italy between 30Q and 35 ® grams, in Spain and Portugal, 
the Netherlands, and some German states between 459 a'ld 
469 grams, in other German states, Denmark, etc. betwwn 
477 and 510*22 grams. But the standard German is 
now SCO grami., 1 e. half a kilo^am. , 

«os~3r CAarterofOsTUul/iSwe&tO F, T 444), im seep & 
tua flicca & V goes, & xhennfuglas & x pund caeses c 
Ags, Go^ John xii. 3 Mananam an pund deorwyrore sealfe 
riogo Byrhi/eriFsHandbocvnAnglta'^lW 335 Anuncia 
stent on feower and twentij penegum. Twelf sioon twelf 
penegas beoif on anum punde a 1340 HAarpoLE Psalter 
1x1. 9 Wib a fals punde J>ei begilc bem bat sees baim. 1340 
Ayenb* igo Uyftene pond of gold. 1362 Langl. P, PI A 
V, 155, 1 hane peper and plane and a pound of garlek. 1389 
m Eng, Gilds (1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to be bietlier- 
hede c *420 Liber Coconmi (1862) ig Take a pownde of 
tyse and sethe horn wele. *33* Acc, Ld, High Treas, 
Scot VI 156, xxviu li culvenng pulden price of ilk pund 
iiijs. x6oo J PoRY tr, Leo's Aj^rica Introd 39 Some of 
them weie aboue iiue hundred pound. Ibid 40 Of ele- 
phants, .some of their teeth do iveigh two hundred pounds, 
at sixteene ounces the pound. x6oa 'Pmixeqk.^ Pandectes 
71 An hundred fortie two thousand pound of siluer 1744 
Berkeley Sins § 2a This excellent balsam may be pur- 
chased for a penny a pound 1749 Revnardson in Phtl 
Trans XLVI. 50 At the same Time [1696] and Place, the 
Standard Troy Weights were compared with the Standard 
Avoirdepois, which fixes the Found Avotrdepois at 7000 
such Grains, as the Troy Pound weighs 5760 avj^ 
Burns {Utlii The weary Fund o* Tow. xSax J Q Adams m 
C Davies AUir. Syst itr (1871) 113 The time and occasion 
of the introduction of the avoirdupois pound into England 
is no better known than that of the troy weight X853 
Morton Cycl Agric, II. 1125 Pound (Bucks,), sometimes 
17 02 ; (Cihesh,), 18 oz ; (Com.), 28 oz. , (Derbya), 17 oz ; 
(Devons.), 18 oz ; (Dorset), in some parts 18 oz , (Durham), 
in many parts 22 oz , etc., eta 2895 Model Steam Engine 
47 A common standard or ‘unit of work* is obviously 
necessary That.. called the ‘foot pound’ is one pound 
raised tmough a space of one foot in one minute, 

t b. A pound weight of water, forming a measure 
of capacity eq^uivalent to a pmt, and used m the 
OE. period as a standard of liquid and dry measure, 
in full water’^pound Obs, 

Three Scotch pounds of the Water of Leith was the stan- 
dard of the pint in Scotch liquid measure -3 imperial pints 
cxooo Sax, Leechd II 298 Pund eles gewihlSxii penegum 
laesse bonne pund wastres, & pund ealod s^wihd vi penesum 
mare bonne pund 'wmtres. Ibid Gloss 402 Hoirna^ wmter 
pund. 

c, Of imponderable things; esp. m pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1526, 1629, 1670 [see Ounce * i c] 1607 Walkington 
Opt, Glass 114 They .afbrme men ,to haue a pound of 
folly to an ounce of poUicy ^2704 T Brown tr ASneas 
Lett Ixxxii Wka 1709 III ii ^ An hundred 
Pound of Sorrow pays not an Ounce of our Debts. 

+ d, A pound-weight, a weight. Obs, nonce-use, 
x^ Shaks. Cor, 111 i 314 This Tieer-footed-iage .will 
(too late) Tye Leaden pounds foo's heeles. 

fe. In pound ?in pounds, or ? in a balance. 
Obs^ nonce-me, 

2596 Spenser F, Q v. u. 36 But if thou now shouldst 
weigh them new in pound, We are not sure they would so 
long remaine. 

£ Pound of Jiesh\ used pioverbially, with refer- 
ence to Shaks. Merck, V , : see quots 
2596 Shaks. Merch V \\, \ 99 Shylock, The pound of 
flesh which 1 demand of him Is deer^ bought, ‘tis mine, 
and I will haue it. Ihtd, 30B Portia Then take thy bond, 
take thou thy pound of flesh, x86o Kingsley Misc 1 , 23 
Who would not.. have given his pound of flesh to be cap- 
tain of her guard? 1887 Forin Reo Jan. 14AII the other 
Great Powers want their pound of flesh from Turkey 
t2. etlipt (jf.shot)*=PouNDiRr^ 4 2 ^ Obs,rafe. 
X7S9 Adm. Holmes in Ildval Chron. XXIV. 119 One 
carrying a 24-pound and the other a 9-pound. 

II. 3 An English money of account (originally, 
a pound weight of silver), of the value of 20 shillings 
or 240 pence, and now represented by the gold 
sovereign. Denoted by Z before the numeral 
(occas. by /. after it), and distmgmshed by 
epithet 

C97S Rmhw, Go^ Matt, xviii 24 Waes an broht, se him 
sceolde tyn busemf punda ^2050 Byrhi/erth's ffand^ 
in Anglia VIII 306, xx scillineas beoS on anum punde, 
and twelf siSon twentij penegabyl^ an pund c 1205 Lay 
8907 Bfe aelche jeie senden Jweo Jiusend punden 
AC 1250 Owl 4 Night Tior, & ye£ for me an hundred punde, 
A 1300 Ilaveloh 1633 A gold ring drow he forth anon, An 
hundred pund was worth b® ^ton. c 1380 Wyclif JVks 
(r88o) 82 A litel deed leed costib many Jjousand pond bijeie 
to oure pole land, Ibtd 100 Many bousandpondis. 0x420 
Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxii,The waist hors is worthe ten 
pownde. 154a Rbcorde Gr Artes (1575) igS Poundes, 
Markes, and shillings, .though they haue no coynes, yet is 
mere no name more in vse than they 1607 Middleton Five 
Gallants \x iij 23a, I can lend you three pound, su , There 
tisin^xaneels « 1674 Clarendon Reb xiii §33 Ten 
brave Spanish Horses, the worst of which cost thei e three hun- 
dred pounds steiling 1722 Addison No 44s fs If my 


Country receives Five or Six Pounds a day by my Labours, 
I shall be very well pleased 279S E. Tatham Nat Debt 
14 Put the National funded Debt at Two Hundied Millions 
of Pounds. But what is a Pound . for that is the denomi- 
nator 2888 A Dobson Goldsmith its ‘Pounds’ and 
‘guineas * were then (m the tune of Dr Johnson), as Croker 
points out in one of his notes, convertible terms 
b. Used as the type of a large sum of money, 
often in contrast with penny ^ or t associated with 
mark. Now chiefly m proverbial phrases. See 

Peitnt 9. , * V- 

a 1200 Moral Ode 67 Alse mid his peme alse oSer mio ms 
punde Ihid 296 Ne scullc hi neure comen vp foi marke 
ne for punde £2400 Rom Rose 5986 that he shal, 111 a 
fewe stoundes, Lese alle his markes and his poundes. XSS® 
Crowley Last Tntmp 1112 Thou maist for shyllinges 
gather poundes. 2562 Mountgomery in ArcJmologia 
XLVII 240 Reamembnnge that well ys spent the pennie 
that salveth the poundc 

fo. Through gradual debasement of the coin- 
age, lie ‘pound Scots *, onginally the same as the 
English, was at the Union of the Crowns equal to 
one twelfth of a pound sterling, being divided into 
20 shillings each of the value of an English penny 
*375 BAnsouR Biweycmi 521 Lang eftir syne ransonyt 
wes he For tuenty thousand pund to pay. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Kxxi 7S Into this realme 30W uai worth mony ane 
pound IS45 Reg Prvvy Council Scot I 19 Twa hundieith 
pundis usoall money of this realm. 26x4 B Jonson 
Barth Fear iii iv, a Masque shall 1 furnish out, for 
forty shillings? (twenty pound scotch) and a Banquet of 
Ginger-bread? 1617 Moryson Itin, i 283 The Scots of 
old called 20 English pence a pound, as wee m England 
call 20 siluer shillings a pound 1790 Burns Tam O'Shantei 
177 That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, Wi’ twa pund 
Scots, (’tivas a’ her riches) 2824 Scott Wav xvin, * Donald 
would not lower a farthing of a thousand punds’— ‘The 
devil r Punds Scottish, ye shall understand ’ 
d Applied to the Turkish and Egyptian gold 
pieces of 100 piastres, the former of in 36 grains, 
value at present (1907) i8y. ofd,, the lattei of 
131 18 grains, value os, si^- 

2883 WhiiaJeei^s Almanac 371. Foreign Monies) Gold 
coins, Ottoman Empire, Turkish pound of zoo piasties 
,^0 18 oi 1889 Ibid, 657 Egypt, 100 piastre piece 
(Egyptian 1. o 3} 


, e. Phrases. In the pounds f at pounds reckoned 
I at so much for each pound. I^mnd and (or 
pounds one pound for another, at the same rate 
I Pounds^ shillings, and peiice \ « money; also attnh 
monetary; in fig sense, = viewing things at their 
money value ; matter-of-fact, realistic. 

1514 Wriothesley ChfOtt (Camden) I. 9 Where was 
graunted to the King of all men’s goodes 6<f in the pownde. 
154s Brinklow Compl Table 2 b, That all creditors may 
have pownd and pownd alyke x6xo-xx in North Riding 
Rec, (1884) I 200 John Raynson. using the trade of usuiie, 
taking foure shillingcs at pound, 2763 Blackstone Comm 
I vuL 325 A new duty from 6rf to xs, in the pound 

imposed by statutes x8 Geo III c 26 and zg Geo III 
c 59. on every dwelling-house inhabited, togethei with the 
offices and gardens therewith occupied 2829 Southey Sir 
T More H 123 Let him calculate whethei he and they 
would have been gaineis, even m this low, pounds-shillings- 
and pence point of view 1870 J. Anderson in Eng Mech 
24 Jan 426/2 Everything . , narrows itself down into a 
pounds*shilling5-and-pence question. 2900 Daily News 
IS May 3/1 We claim to be a piactical people, a pounds- 
shilhngs and pence people 

4 . attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrib., in the 
senses (a) of a pound weight, as pound-buttery 
sold (in quantity) by the pound, as pound beads, 
pins,yam\ if) of the amount or value of a pound 
sterling, aspound matter, pme b. Special combs. ; 
pound brush, a large paint-brush, pound-day, 
see quot. ; pound-nail, see quot. 1 727-41 • pound 
note, a bank-note for one pound (such as are 
issued in Scotland and Ireland) ; pound party 
(£/“.?), a party meeting without invitation at a 
fuend*s house, each member bringing a pound or 
so of some eatable ready for consumption, which as 
handed to the hostess to entertain the unexpected 
guests; also, a gathermg to which each person 
brings a parcel of undeclared contents, which is 
sold by auction or otherwise to those present, the 
proceeds being devoted to chaiity , ■f' ponnd-pear, 
an old name for a large variety of cooking pear ; 
pound-piece, a piece of money worth a pound ; 
pound-pint, a pint equal to the capacity of a 
pouud of water ; see ib, pound-rate, ^rent, 
a rate of so much in the pound; + pound-right 
obs,y ?the right lo the amount of moorland which 
went with a Pound-land; or ?a right to the 
moor valued at a pound; pound rocket, see 
quot. ; pound-velo, a umt of momentum , the 
momentum of a body of mass i lb. moving with 
a velocity of i foot per second; pound-worth, 
pound’s-worth, as much of anything as is worth 
or may he bought for a pound; f spec, a piece 
(of land) worth a pound a year : cf. Librate sb. 
See also Pound-cake, etc, 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet Trade, *Pound heads, akiad of bead, 

I white or led, used 111 West African trade with the natives 
2873 E Ston Workshop Receipts Ser i. 106/1 The large 
Touiid blush, called the "^pound brush, and a smallei one 
called the tool, are those mostly used in plain work. x886 


Elworthv W Somerset Woidhk Pound-butter, butter 
made up in path of a pound each, as distinguished from . 
butter in bulk. 2889 Clerks Guernsey News 10 May 5/2 
The ♦Pound Day at the Victoria Cottage Hospital was a 
great success, the appeal for a pound weight of some kind 
of grocery from each donor being very widely responded 
to. a 2617 Bayne On Eph 1 (1643) 16 We would be loath 
to take a slip, .m a twelve -*pound matter 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. V. Nath, *Ponnd Nails, aie four-squaie in the 
shank , much used in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, though 
scarce elsewhere, except for paling 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
n X, Ah I a queer fellow , lent him a one -*pound note— 
never saw it again 1889 Boston (Mass ) Tml 22 Jan 2/3 
The old-fasbioncd ♦pound party has become this wintci a 
fashionable city entertamment. 2889 Farmer A mericamsms. 
Pound party, very similar to Donation pai iy 2585 Higins 
yuntits' Nomencl, 99/1 Poire de bon Chi esiteu, poire de 
Imre, a ♦pound-peaie A51667 Cowley in Feise 4 
Prose, Gieatness, He would eat nothing but what was 

K eat, nor touch any Fruit but Horse-Plums and Pound- 
iars 1766 Compl Farmer s v Pear, The pound-peai , 
or black-pear of Worcestei 2889 H Johnston Chi on 
Glenbuckte xxu 261 Theie are twenty gouden ♦pound- 
pieces. 2865 R. Hunt Pop, Rom, W, Eng Sei ii. 81 
He told her to. .get a packet of ♦pound pins i&QG Foil- 
Loie Jml, IV 126 Pins— not the well made ones sold 
in papeis, but clumsy things with wire heads— ‘pound 
pins’. 290X E Nicholson in if Q 9th Sei VIII 283/2 
Our bushel was originally the measuie containing 1 quantity 
of wheat equal to the weight of a cubic foot of water at 
ordinary temperatme, 62*310 , and theiefoie, on the ♦pound- 
pint system, containing the same number of pints of wheat. 
i773jf, NorthcoteZ?^ (in Sotheian'sCatal No. 12 (1899) 
39), The gentleman who won the Twenty Thousand ♦Pound 
Prize in the last Lotteiy. 271a Prideaux Direct Ch - 
wardens (ed 4) 57 A Church-Rate ,, to be made . by an 
equal ♦Pound Rate 1766 Entick London IV. 404, 225 1 
raised by a pound-rate, at 4 d m the pound 2662 M arvf r 1 
Corr, XXVI. Wks (Grosait) II 62 lhat you asceitain in 
expresse words the summe that is to be 1 aised by ♦pound 
lent x6B» N O Botleau's Lutnn iv 293 Item, twice fifty 
more Per ann in Pound-Rents 1 2586 Wills 4" Inv N C, 
(Suilees) II 128 Two lyttell cioftes called tenter croftes, 
with the churche yearde of Darnton, and one ♦pownderight 
of Branson moore, 2873 E Spon Workshop Receipts Ser 
I 124/2 A ♦pound rocket will admit a leaden bullet that 
weighs a pound 1887 J B Lock Dynamics 32 We shall 
choose as our unit mass-velocity that of a particle of i lb 
moving with 2 velo We shall call this unit a *pound-velo 
£^2450 Godstow Reg 668 Of theyifte of Robeit, Eile of 
leyceter, thre ♦pounde-worthe of lond in Hako 1780 
A Young Tour Ii el I, 394 The yarn spun is *pound yam, 
not done in hanks at all 

Found (pQund), sb^ Forms; 4*-5 poonde, 
5 ponde, 5-6 poimde, 6 pond, 6-7 pownd(e, 
6- pound. [Not found till near the end of the 
ME period*— OE *pund, known only in comb. 
pund-fold (in late 12th c. MS.) and early ME. 
pundheche (Laws of Plen. I) (seePoUND-niiEACii), 
and supported by the denvatives {ge-)pyijdan to dam 
up (water) (IC forpyndan to exclude, bar 

(Cynewulf) • see Find v, Oiigm unknown ; the 
stem has not been certainly traced in any continental 
language Of this, Pond sb, is an anomalous 
parallel foim , many dialects have pound m the 
sense of pond, and the two forms are used indiffer- 
ently in sense 4 b in reference to canals ] 

X 1 . An enclosure maintained by authority, for 
the detention of stiay or trespassing cattle, as well 
as for the keeping of distrained cattle or goods 
until redeemed ; a pinfold 
The light to impound stray cattle still exists, but in Great 
Biitam the impounder can put the animals in his own stable 
or field, so that public pounds, being unnecessary, aie 
disappearing 

2425 in Someisei Med Wills (igoi) 2x5 (Latin) [Item to 
mending the way betw een the church of Merle and the] 
pownde 3^ i4 *464 Rolls of Pai It V, sSQ/a All such 
distresse to put in pounde. 2531 Dial on Laws Eng, ti 
xxvii. (1638) 113 The owner may lawfully give the beasts 
meat and drink while they be m pound, a x68o Butler 
Rem, (17S9) I 16B To shut them up, like Beasts in Pounds, 
For breaking into otheis Grounds 1773 CornsM Stoops 
to Cong IV. wks (Globe) 668/1 I’d sooner leave my horse 
in a pound 2821 Clare Piil Mmsir I 88 While pinders, 
that such chances look, Drive his rambling cows to pound 
2837 Dickens P ztfiSw. mx, ‘Where am I?’ excHimed Mr. 
Pickwick * In the Pound *, replied the mob 2846 LoNcr 
Pegasus in Pound v, The wise men, m their u isdom. Put 
him straightway into pound 

b Pound close or covet t, a pound to which the 
owner of impounded animals may not have access ; 
pound open or overt, a pound which xs not roofed, 
and to which the owner may have access to feed 
his beasts. 

2532 Dial, on Laws Eng ii. xxvii. 76 He that hath the 
nurte may take the beestes as a dystresse, and put the> ra 
in a pounde ouert 1554 Act 142 Phil, ^ Maiy c. 12 
§ 1 No Distress of Cattle shall be dnvenout of the liundred 
except that it be to a Pound oveit within the same Shire 
2567 Expos Termes Lowes (1579) 157 b, Poundes are in 
tivo sorts, the one pounds open, the other pounds dose .. 
Pound Close is such a place, where the owner of the dis- 
tresse may not come to geue them meat and drinke, with 
out offence, as in a close house, or whatsoeuer els place 
2768 Blackstone Comm III. 1 23 If a live distress, of 
animals, be impounded in a common pound overt, the owner 
must take notice of it at his penl, hut if in any special 
pound-overt, so constituted for this particular purpose, the 
distremer must give notice to the owner. 

e An enclosure for sheltering or in any way 
dealing with sheep or cattle in the aggregate , also, 
an enclosure in which wild animals are entrapped. 
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1780 A Young Tour Irel I 340 Mr. Irwin spreads* it in 
his pound. •for cattle to tread on. 1877 J A. Allen 
Amer Bison 473 Ihe rushing of a herd ovei a precipice 
or into a pound piepaied especially to entrap them. 1890 
*R Boldriwood’ Col Refonmr 227 Two gates 

leading fiom the pound at the far end are now taken charge 
of by the black boys .The gate fioni the lane is opened 
and the ‘ rageis ' rush fiercwy into the pound 
2 , trails/^ andj^. A place of confinement ; a pen, 
a pent-iip position ; a trap ; a prison for debtors or 
offenders; a spiritual * fold’; va Huntings a position 
from which escape is impossible or difficult. (See 
also Lob’s pound ) 

c 1380 Wyclii IF^s (1S80) 42r Piide of men of he world 
Jjat wolcn make hetn siche pooiidiii, is an oj^er rote of con- 
sense ajeiius crist lord of woild. 1557 ToitilVs Mi^c 
(Arb ) 268 , 1 ineane where you and all your flocke, Deuise 
to pen men m the pound. 1375 Gascoigne Ffuties of 
IVane xiv, Peiine vp thy pleasure in Repentance poundes 
*S 7 S — Mask for Vtsct Momiacuie wks 49 It plea,aed 
God to lieipe his flocke, which thus in pound was pent 1398 
B JoNsoN Bv, Man mllnm, 11 i, An* hec tliinke to bee 
lelieu’d by me, when he is got into one 0’ your atie pounds, 
llie Counteis. 1677 W. Hubbard NetrraUve 26 The ^neniy 
being by this means brought into a Pound 1884 Otway 
Atheist 111, Well, since I am trapt thus, There is no re- 

f levin, and I must to pound, xivj Swii 1 Imit Horace 47, 
hiury me in haste away. Not thinking it is levee day ; And 
find hib honour in a pound, Hemm’d by a triple ciicle louiid 
1807 WoRDSW. White Doevw 253 I’he grassy lock encucled 
Pound In which the Cieatuie fiist was found 1888 
Elwobihy W, Somerset Word-Skf Pounds a position from 
which escape seems difficult, particularly in hunting 1887 
Tlulrils Amaryllis xxiv 183 He’s getting into a pound, 
he really is. 

1 3, An act or right of pounding (Pound i), 
1464 Rolls ofParlU V 540/2 The Baylewilc, , wth Poundes, 
Waifes, Sliayes, Heibage and Pannage. 

t b A seizuic of cattle, etc , in a raid, etc. : cf. 
POJND V, 3. Ohs 

ci4a3 WvNrouN Om i\ lu la A cunipany gat he And 
lade in Ingland, for to ta A pownd, and swue it hapnyd sa 
That he of calale gat a pray. 

II, 4 . a. A body of still water, usually of 
artificial formation, a Pond. Now dial. b. esp. 
A body of water held up or confined by a dam or 
the like, as in a mill-pond (now dialX the reach 
of a canal above a lock, etc. (in which sense pmid 
and poiuui aie used indiffciently). 

*387 Tulvi&a Hif^en (Rolls) III 367 AUsaundre hadde 
ulle manor bestes in kepyng in hyves, in layes, m fisshe 
weie‘> and pondes \,MS Coti Tib B, vu poundes]. c X450 
Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 228 Hit is a shrewde pole, pouiicle, 
01 a well, That diownythe the dowghty *535 Covlhuall 
Isa, MV, 10 ^11 the poundes oFEgipte, all the politic of their 
Moales & Uitlies slml come to naught. 1684 G Mlriion 
Yoiks Dialogue 13a (E D.S.) Our awd Meei is slidden into’th 
Pownd itos 2. Allnuit Ncmlg, Thames ao So many 
more Pounds and moveable Wens as wete found necessary 
might be elected. 1891 Coils T^ioq Girls on Barge 46 
1^11 St a pound and then a lock,.. ^ pound’ being a canal 
definition of the level teaches that lie between the locks 
189^ Daily iVJfWJ 8 Feb 3/6 Witness said there were no 
indications to show that they were approaching a * pound* 
(lodgment or accumulation of water) ^xqoo E. Smith 
MS Collect, Warwicks, Words (E. D. D), Where theie is 
a sepal ate pool, the water above the dam is called either 
the mill dam or the pound 

6 An enclosure for fish. a. A compartment for 
stowing fish on board a fishing-vessel, b. See 
cjuot. 1867. 0, A net trap for fish; spec, the last 
compartment of a pound net, in which, the fish are 
finally caught ; the bowl or pocket. 

x8og Naval Chron XXI. si Theie ate pounds or en^ 
closures made on the deck, fot each iisheiman to throw in 
what he catches. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,^ Pounds 
a lagoon, or space of water, surrounded by reef* and shoals, 
wherein flsh are kept, as at Bermuda. 1873 hcho xi Mar. 
a/i Immense quantities are, however, taken in what aie 
called ‘pounds'. A pound is generally placed on the 
shallow flats of the bays wheie fish food is abundant The 
fisli . . enter the pound, and find it impossible to get out again. 
X8B3 S Plimsoll in xgM July 162 The haddocks aie 
.stowed away in bulk m ‘ pound ^ (the pounds aie like the 
stalls in a stable, m the hold of the ship) X883 F Bay 
Indian Pish 14 (B'lsh Exhib Publ ) Wickei -work labyrinths 
. .acting like a pound in permitting the fish to enter with 
the flood, but precluding exit with tlie ebb 

6 , attnb sxid Comd.,osp0itnd-hkeajd],\ pound- 
boat, a flal-boUomed centre-board boat used on 
Lake Eile for carrying fish from the nets {Cent. 
Did, 1890 ) ; pound-fee, a fee paid fox the release 
of cattle or goods from the pound; f pouudlose, 
setting free or release from the pound i cf, Loose 
sh 5 ; pouudman, one employed in weir or pound 
fishing, pound-master, =arouND-KBBPER ; pound 
net, an enclosure formed by nets in the sea near ihe 
shore, consisting of a long straight wall or leader, 
a first enclosure (the * heart *), into which the fish 
are conducted by the leader, and a second enclosure 
(the pound, bowl, or pocket), from which they 
cannot escape; pound scoop, a scoop used in 
collectmg fish from a pound {Cent. Diet, 1890 ). 

1878 Avlward Transvaal of To-Day 11.(1881) 27 English 
settlers have been known in a poor neighbourhood to live 
almost entirely from *pound-fees and mileage, earned by 
continual intermeddling with their neighbours' herds 
1898 Westm. Gaz 20 Jan. 5/2 A corner w boarded off in 
a soit of *pound*like manner, i6a» m Naworth Househ. 
Bks. (Surtees) 107 For ^poundlose of viij of the tenants' 
horses, lij*. 1888 Goode Ainer. Fishes sas The ’^pound- 


men .sometimes eat them and consider them better than 
scup. xBqo Cent Diet ^ ‘‘^Poundmaster. 1897 Outing 
(U S ) XXIX S37/1 You get my vote the next time you 
run for poundmaster. 1883 Goode Fish, Indusi U S iz 
Introduction of *pouud-nets or stake-nets along the sandy 
coasts of the Atlantic and its estuaries for the capture of 
the miMatmg summer shoals 1897 Outif^ (U S ) XXX. 
362/1 One of the greatest nuisances .that a seafanug man 
can meet with, and that is pound-nets. They lined the 
Ameiican shore far out into the lake 
Found (paiind), j/5.8 [f Pound z/.i] 

X fl A pounding; pi. that which has been 
pounded. Obs. rare. 

156a Turner Herbal ii. 46 The poundes of the rootes [of 
Mandrag] must be put into a small firkin of swete wyne. 

2 . An appaiatus for pounding or crushmg apples 
for cider , a cider-mill, 

183a Trans Provinc Med, ^ Surg Assoc, it. VI, 202 
This mischievous part of the pound [1 e lead basins used m 
cider presses] is now alinosL universally exploded, and in 
their place wooden ones aie substituted!, 18^ Elworthy 
IP Somerset Word-bk,^ Pounds a mill in which to grind 
th e apples foi making cidei. 

XE. 3 A maik caused by a severe blow ; a bniise, 
a contusion. 


1862 Campion 35 [He] would fiequently return [from 

a combat at fisticuffs] m a deluge of gore and all over 
pounds and biuises. 

4 A heavy beating blow; a thump; also, the 
sound caused by this, a thud. 

x^ in Cent, Diet. 1901 Daily Chon 7 June 4/1 The 
bieathless shout, the pound of hoofs—* The P^avourite I 
Favourite wins I ’ 

Pound (paund), Forms: a. i piiman, 
-isean, 4-7 poime, powno, (4-5 pone, 8-9 Sc 
poon). jS. 6-7 pxinne, 6- pun (see also Pun v ) 
7 6 - pound (9 dial. pund). [pE.piiman (also 
lepdmm^ ME Iponb):— WGer. ^phtbjan^ stem 
ptiU'^ whence also Du, f puyn^ mod puin * nibbish, 
trash or cyment of stones’ (Hexham), LG, chips 
of stone, building rubbish (Doorn.-Koolman) . F or 
the final a?, cf. Astound Bound ppl. a.\ etc,] 


1 . trans. To break down and crush by beating, 
as with a pestle , to reduce to pulp or powder , 
to bray, bruise, pulverize, tiituiate. 

a, c 1000 SoA Leechd I 176 xenim )7as ylcan wyrte uer- 
bascum gecnucude [v.r sepunuoe] a X050 Liber Suntill. 
XXIV, (1889) 95 peah ]>a punige Icontuaens] stuiitne on 
pil(au) swylceberenhula pumgenduni l/^iente] bufan punere 
iia b;^ afyrred frara him dysignyss his c 1380 Wyclii 
Serm Sel. Wks 1 . 89 As sptcerye jyveb smell whan it is 
powned. 1382 — Matt xxi. 44 Vpon whom it [this stone] 
shal folle, it slial togidie poune hym [1388 to-bnse hym]. 
X578 Lyie Dodoens i. L 3 Sothrenwood pounde with 
a rested (Quince, and laide to the eyes. z6i6 Sum l. & 
Markh Country Forme 41 Powne and temper them 
altogether, x6ao Vlnner Via Recta (1^0) 126 Grots 
pouned and sifted or strained therein, 1638 J. Jones Ovids 
Ibis X38 Anoxarchus .being condemned, .to be pound with 
non pestels in a morter 

/8, 1S59 Morwyng Bvonym 132 Then punne it in a 
moiter Ibid 286 Pun them that be to be pund. x6oo 
Heywood xsi Pt Edw, IV ^ i u, The honestest lad that 
ever pund spice m a mortar. x66a H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar 
11. 8 Cacao nut, punned, and dissolved in water 
V *S 94 SouxnwELL M Magd Fun Teares (1823) 120 
To feele more of their sweetnesse, I will pound these spices, 
xdyi Dryoen Vtrg Geoig.i 138 The Peasant .who pounds 
with Rakes The crumbhag Clods 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agnc, 477 Let him .dry them, and pound them in a mortar 
x8s8 Craven Closs,^ Pund^ to pound. 1830 M Donovan 
Dom. Ecoiu 1 , 315 After the apples have been pressed, they 
may be economically pounded a second time. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh, Times xm, A flat stone to pound roots with, 

b* fid* 

1583 Stubbes Aiiat* Abus, ii. (1882) 78 The woid of God 
IS not pleached vnto them, and as it weie braied, punned, 
iiiteroreted, and expounded. 16x8 Bolton Floras (1636) 
xoi He therefoie so ground and punned Annibal, by coasting 


570/1 The Lord Advocate, pounded it [the Bill] to powder. 
2 To strike severely with the fists or some heavy 
instrument , to strike or beat with repeated heavy 
blows; to thump, to pummel. Alsoj^ 
a, p 1790 A. Wilson Pack Poet. Wks. (1846) 29 John 
swoie that he wad poon you [nmes aboon you, spoon you] 
X903 m Eng Dial Diet, in {orm^ouunin Hereforash,,^aw» 
in E Lane, toon ipnn),tun,punu,poan,ftom Cumbld. to 
(>louc. and Leicester. 

y. 1700 Drvden Cetyx 4- Alcyone 392 With cruel blows 
she pounds her blubber’d cheeks 1795 Wolcott (P Pindar) 
Ptndariana Wks 1812 IV 199 Pounds thy pate, 1839 
Thackeray Fatal Boots Wks, (1869) 386, 1 stood pounding 
him with my satire 1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. vi, The 
big boys who sit at the tables pound them and cheer 1858 
Col K, Young Diary ^ Corr (1902) App 328 Wepounded 
your regiment the other day. 2874 Symonds Sk Italy 
* Greece (X898} I ix. 176 Horsed sea deities pounding one 
another with bunches of fish. X873 Lb Fanu Will Die 
xxviit, I danced every day, and pounded a piano, and sang 
a little. 1^7 Clery Mtn. Tact xiv (ed 3) 189 To hang 
dosely on their rear, pounding them with light guns, 
b. With advb. extension. To knock (something) 


in, out, etc., by pounding ; to hammer, beat. 

187s Ruskin Fors Clav. li 53 My foolishness E being 
pounded out of me, z8^ PmI Mall G, x6 Oct, 2/2 The 
fortifications might be pounded to pieces 1891 Kipling 
Light that Faded fl, (i 9 <») *93 The big drum pounded out 
the tune. x8^ L. Stephen Stud. Btog. II v, 182 He 
must not stmgly state a reason, hut pound it into a thick 
head by repetition. 


c. U S. Stock Exch To beat down the frice of 
(stock) ; = Hammer s 7 a d {b). 

1901 Muusey's Mag. XXIV, 522/1 The bears let the 
opportunity to pound securities go by the board 
t 3 . With inverted construction: To deliver 
(heavy blows) on some one Ohs, rare^K 
1596 Spenser F Q iv iv. 31 An hundied knights AH 
which at once huge stiokes on him did pound, In hope to 
take him prisoner, where he stood on ground 
4 . intr. To beat or knock heavily, deliver heavy 
blows, fire heavy shot {al, on). Pound away, to 
continue delivering blows ; to hammer away. 

1813 [see Pounding vhl, sb,^ 2] 1858'^) Russell Diary 

India (rB6o) I 292, I found all our guns pounding at the 
Martinilie x86o Emlrson Cond. Ltj^, Power Wks (Bohn) 
II. 340 The chief engineer pounded with a hammer on the 
truunions of a cannon, un&l he broke them off 1885 Uanch 
Exam, 20 Feb. sh The^position are anxiou<f to have their 

time X885R L & F. STLVENSOi?Djr««//«fr^iT, Within the 
lodging-house feet pounded on the stairs. *895 Hare Story 
of Life (1900) VI. XXX. 400 An electric piano .. goes on 
TOundiiig away by Itself, 1901 H HARLANDC«/^ ^Err.tto 
Ferdinand Augustus's heart began to pound 
fg z86x J R Green Lett (rgoi) 11 73 , 1 spent the bulk 
of yesterday pounding at Dunstau in the Butish Museum 
b. Of a ship or boat : To beat the water, rise 
and fall heavily. 

1903 Daily Mail ax Aug 5/7 The sea had become lough, 
causing the boats to pound considerably 1906 Westm 
Gaz, 21 Aug. 7/2 The wreck of the ‘Manchuria’ , The 
vessel lb lying far inside the reef, and us pounding heavily 
6. intr. To walk, run, or dance with heavy steps 
that beat or pulverize the ground ; to ride hard 
and heavily ; transf„ of a steamer, to force its way 
through the water, paddle or steam along foicibly. 

x8o2 Mar Edgeworth Moial T. (1806) I. vm. 51 ’Look 
at that absurd creature 1 ’ exclaimed Forestei, pointing out 
a gill, who was footing and pounding for fame at a pro- 
digious rate 1848 Kingsley Yeast 1, A fat farmer, sedu- 
lously poundi^ through the mud 183* R S Surtpes 
Spongds St Tour 1 , He thought he saw [him], .pounding 
away on the chestnut [hoise] 1863 Dublin l/mv Mag if 
20 So he pounds along sitting well down in his saddle. z88o 
Miss Bkaddon Tust as I am xvm, 1 am not going to pound 
over half the county m a futile endeavour to come up with 
the hounds. 1898 G W E. Russlll Collect, iy Recoil 
XX XIV 438 Cantering up St James’s Stieet or pounding 
round Hyde Paik. 1898 Daily News 23 July 7/1 She 
[asteamer] pounded along splendidly at over 20 knots an hour 
6. trans. To consolidate by beating, to beat hard; 
esp. in technical use in form pim, to ram down 
(earth, clay, 01 nibble) as in making a roadway or 
embankment* seePuNz^.l 
1830 fnil R, Agnc. Soc XI. ^ir. 706 The cows so 
thoioughly ’ Dound ’ tlie ground that in summer it is in many 
parts as hard as a hiick 

Found (paund), v .3 Also 5 pown, 7 potin. 
[f. Pound sb.^ Cf. Find v., Poind ®.] 

1 . trans. To place or shut up (trespassing or 
straying cattle) in a potmd , to impound. 

c X450 Oseney Regr. 44 That ^ey [bestes] be not Inporkid 
or pownyd but ]>ey he i-fouiide 111 open hamie [cf ibid 
24 inparked or y-poyned , ibid, 86 imparkid or poyned], 
1530 Palsgr. 663/2, 1 pounde, I put horse, or beestes m 
the pynfolde x6« [R Leigh] Tramp, Reh 124 They 
exercise a petty loyalty in poundmg beasts, a vjxx Klk 
Usama Poet, Wks. 1721 Iv 503 Your Neighbour Swains 
the Tiespasseis will pound 1819 Metrotohs II. 203 Law- 
suits for trespass, for poaching, pounding cattle, give him 
notoriety in the country x8^ *R Boldkewood* Col, 
Reformer (1891) 87 We must not go more than half a mile 
away from the road, or we [1 e. our cattle] *11 be 'pounded 
jig 1381 Sidney Apal Poetne (Arb ) 6g Me thinkes I 
deserue to be pounded, for straying from Poetiie to Oratone. 
17x9 D’Urfby Pills (1872) V. 179 For the Heart that still 
wanders, is pounded at last. 

2 . To shut up or confine m any enclosure or 
within any bounds or limits, material or otherwise. 
Also with up. Also^. 

1389 Nashe Pref, Greene's Memthon (Arb.) 12 Euen so 
these men do pound then capacitie in barren Com- 
pendiums. x6o8 Heywood RaU Lwcrece iii. iv, Sit round : 
the enemy is pounded fast In tlieir own folds 1632 
Massinger 8 c Field Fatal Dowry iv 1, Mairied once, A 
man is staked or poun’d, and cannot graze Beyond his own 
hedge, a 1639 Won on in Rehq. (1651) 364 More might he 
said, if I were not pounded within an Epistle. i&hMilioh 
Areop (Arb ) 48 That gallant man who thought to pound 
up the crows by shutting his Parkgate 1761 Colman 
Jealom Wife 11 1. (177SJ sa* I wish Harriot was fairly 
pounded [= married] It wou’d save us both a jff eat deal 
of Trouble. 1776 Remembrancer (1777).!'^ 87 V* Hopkins, 
and his little navy, are safely pounded in Providence nver, 
near Rhode Island. 1839 Bailey Fesius xxvii (1848) 323 
And the round wall of madness pound us la 
lb. spec, in Pox-hunitng {pass:), said of a rider 
who gets into an enclosed place from which he 
cannot get out to follow the chase. To pound the 
field : see qtiot. 1886. 

x8a7 SporUt^ Mag XIX ^53 The whole field [1 e. the 
assemblage of riders] was fauly pounded, i860 Whyte 
Melville MhL Harb xvi. 135 Whenevei one individual 
succeeds either m what is termed poundzng a field, or in 
getting such a start of them that nobody shall have a chance 
of catching him whilst the pace holds. 1873 — Ridii^[ 
Reco^ vuL (1879) 131 A man who never jumps at all can by 
no possibihty he * pounded *, 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk. s V., In hunting, an impassable barrier is said 
*to pound the field’. So also a bold rider who clears a 
fence which others cannot do U said ' to pound tie lot'. 
fig* *833 * C Bede ' Verdant Grem ix, The pounding of 



POUNI). 

the same gentleman in the middle of the first chorus. 1864 
Daily Del 37 Aug , The Marquis, however, in following hi*, 
leader over the amcaltural plough, got , , pounded with him ^ 
in the political fidd. , « » » 

3. To dam (water) ; dam up. Now chiefly dial, 

1649 Blithe Int^rav Impr, (1652) b ij h, Watermills, 

whi^ destroy abundance of gallant Land, by pounding up 
the water ,even to the ve^ top of the m-ound wo J. 
Brivdley Suro, Thames r If thej be made to pound more 
than five or six Feet, some of the adjacen t Lands will he laid 
under Water. 179a Irons, Soc Arfs^ 119 Which occa- 
sxoned a fall for the water to run off, and prev^ted its 
being pounded up X870 Miss Jackson lihr^sh Word ok 
s. V Pounded, They’n om gropin' fur trout I spect, I see the 
brack's pounded , 

4. To pomid off, to partition on into compart- 
ments * cf. Pound ^sl, 

1887 Fisheries of V S, Scwt V. II 426 In the hair seal 
fibhery, on the coast of Newfoundland, the vessel's hold is 
‘pounded off’ into bins only a little larger than the skins 
Hence Pou'nded ppl a ; Pou nding M sb. 
xfiax Quarles Argalus 4 P, (1678) 44 Here's none that 
can reprieve Such pounded beasts. 1641 Boston Rec (1877) 

If 60 The same hogg or swine not to he fetched thence 
untill full satisfaction be made for poundin^r and for carege 
1791 R Mylvp R^. Thames ^ Isis 29 The Pounding of 
the water by the E^ew Locks. 

Pounds [f* Pound sb^ i.] 

»}*1, Irany, To weigh Obs raro^°, 

1570 Levins Monip To 'Po\xa6.,ponderare, 

a. Coining, To test the weight of coins (or of 
the blanks to be minted) by weighing the number 
of these which ought to make a pound weight (or 
a certain number of pounds), and ascertaining how 
much they vary from the standard. 

From the earliest tinie«!.in the Indenture under which the 
Master of the Royal Mint produced coins ^ for the King, 
a limit was assigned within which the weight was to be 
maintained; and as it was impossible to make every coin 
of the exact weight, it was customary, before 1870, to fix 
the number of grains variation permissible in each pound 
weight, taken at random from the mass of coins, this 
variation being termed ‘remedy for the Master' Thu^ 
for gold coins, in which ao troy pounds of standard gold 
make 934^ sovereigns, the Indenture of 18x7 allows a margin 
of ‘ twelve grains m the pound weight and no more ' By the 
Coinage Act of 1870, the ‘remedy* was fixed on the piece, 
as I grain on each sovereign, each of which isnow separately 
tested by an automatic weighing apparatim of great delicacy 
X890 Cent, Diet, s. v , Pounding in coining X907 Let fr. 
Royal MifU, The present law is far more stnngent, but (for 
particular purposes! we still constantly lesort to pounding 
in the Mint, and always in the case of bronze coins. 

3 , To weigh out or divide into pounds, local 
XS76 Whitby Gloss , Funded^ divided into pounds. x8B6 
Elworthy W Somerset Worddik , Pound, to make up 
into pats or parcels each of x lb weight. 

Found, slang, [f. Pound shi^ 3.] To bet 
a pound, or an. extravagant amount, on ; esp m 
phr. to pound it, to wager pounds in long odds; 
hence, to slate as a certamty or strong conviction 
x8xa J H Vaux Flash Did,, Pound it, to ensure or make 
a certamty of any thing : thus a man ^vlll say 1*11 pound it 
to be so; taken, probabiy from the custom of. offerin|r ten 
pounds to a crown at a cockomatch, in v/hich case, if no 
person takes this extravagant odds, the battle is at an end 
This is termed pounding a cock. 1828 Bee Ltmtig Piet, 
London ii. 44 You'll soon be bowled out, III pound it. 1838 
Dickens 0 Twrstyacn, 111 pound it, that Barney’s managing 
properly. i 85 s — Mut, Fnend iv xv, I’ll pound it, blaster, 
to be in the way of school 
Hence PovndabU a : see quoh 
^ iSia J H Vaux Flash Did J Poundaile, any event which 
is considered certain or inevitable, is declared to be pound- 
able, as the issue of a game, the success of a bet, &c. 

Fonndaife^ (pau’nded^). Also $ pimdage, 
5-7 pondage, 7 powmdage. [f Pound + 
-AGj, hence med (Anglo-) L, pondi^iunt,] 

1 An impost, duty, or tax of so much per pound 
sterling on merchandise, spec, a subsidy, usually 
of I a pence in the pound, formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown, on all imports and 
exports except bullion and commodities paying 
tonnage. Now LTist 

X3M Lakgl. Rich Redeies iv 14 His puniyours toke, 
Witnoute preiere at a parlement a poundage biside, And a 
fiflenetb and a dyme eke. 1423 Rolls of P01 It IV. 173/a 
A subsidie of Tonage and Poundage .that is to sw of every 
Tunne mr; and xud of every Pounde. ctejki Fortescue 
Ahs, 4 Ltm, Mofu vi (1885) 122 The kynge hath therfore 
i»e subsidie of pondage and tonnage, Act i 

Hen, VIII, c. 20 § I Another Subsidie called Poundage, 
that ys to sey of all maner merchaundises .caryed out of 
this Realme or brought into the same by wey of merchaun* 
dise of the value of every xxr., xijd^ i6a8 Chas, I speech 
Wks, 166a I 370 As for Tonnage and Poundage it is a thing 
I cannot want and was never intended by you to ask x&^ 
Fuller Holy Prof, Si 11 xxiv 150 He knowes well that 
cunning is no burthen to cariy, as paying neither portage 
by land, nor poundage by sea 1765 Blackstone CommTl. 
vui 315 Those [subsidies] of tonnage and poundage, m 
particular, were at first granted, as the old statutes (and 
particularly t Eliz c, 19! express it, for the defence of the 
realm, and the keeping and safeguard of the seas. 

2. A payment of so much per pound sterling upon 
the amount of any transaction in which money 
passes ; a commission, or fee, of so much a pound. 

IS99 Nashe Lenten Stufe (1871) 23 There being two- 
hundred m It worth three hundred pounds a piece, with 
poundage and shillings to the lurched 1693 Southcrne 
Maids Last Pr, iir iii, I shall be paid in crack’t money, 
and pay poundage into the bargain. 1749 CirnsTERr Lett, 
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(1775) II 120 Pay that money yourself, and not through 
the hands of a servant, who always stipulates poundage 
Malkin Gtl Bias xi mi (Rtldg.; 408^ What cursed 
fooL our dramatists, must be, to care foi anj thing but then 
poundage when their plays happen to be received I 183S 
Crompton, Meeson 4 Roscoe's Reports II 334 The sheriff is 
entitled to poundage on the whole amount of the goods 
levied Macaulay Htsi Eng ui I 309 The paymaster 
of the forces had a poundage, amounting to about five thou- 
sand a year, on all the money which passed through his hand*. 
1892 E K. Blyth in Law Times XCIII 488/2 Scaiida 
lously high court fees charged by way of poundage. 

b. A percentage of the total earnings of any 
concern, paid as wages to those engaged m it, 
sometimes in addition to a fixed wage. 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss,, Poundage, a system in 
vogue m the slate industry to adjust the wages of the work- 
men, Every month when the claims of the slate quarrymen 
are made out an addition of so much in the pound is made 
upon the slate hill, that is, the payment due according to 
the standard rates Poundage, the system under which 
the wages of tacklers or overlookeis in cotton mills are 
based upon the output of the looms, being so much lu the 
pound on the total eainings of the weavers under their 
charge X90X Wesint Caz 6 Sept 8/r The principle of 
poundage was agieed to by the men, who, however, prefer 
a higher fi\ed wage and less poundage. 

8 A payment or charge of so much per pound 
weight J payment by weight, 

a xsoo in Amolde Citron C1811) roo To poundage perteynen 
that euery marchaundise that sbalbesold be weight brought 
in to London [etc ] X891 J Simson Hist Tha.net 148 Under 
the act of 1812 the duties in those days called ‘ lastage ' or 
* poundage* were adjusted. X904 Wesim, Gaz, 16 Dec 5/2 
The Commonwealth Postal Department has now finally 
decided not to seek to renew the contract, hut to rely on 
setting letters forwarded on a poundage basis, as provided by 
the Postal Union rules. 

4 . SaU-maktng The number of pounds of salt 
contained in one gallon of bnne, or (in some 
places) in one cubic foot of brine 

1907 Let to Editor Jr Cheshiie, The weight of salt con- 
tained in one gallon of bnne is usually about 2 lb 10 oz , 
if It is as little as alb. 8 oz , the brine is not worth working. 
The poundage is measured by a graduated hollow glass 
instrument, similar to that used m ascertaining the specific 
gravity of a fluid (The gallon is not the imperial, but the 
old wine gallon The standard poundage is thus more than 
3 lb to the imperial gallon ) Ihe word is in constant use 
at the Cheshire and Staffordshire Salt Works, but is never 
used at Droitwicb. 

6. Beihng. Extravagant odds Cf. Pound 
quot. 1812. 

18x6 Sporting Mag XLVIII 234 The poundage was 
here offeied, but no takeis X894 Astley 50 Years Life II. 
83 At Newmarket it would have been poundage on my 
horse. 

6 , Weight stated in pounds nonce-nse, 

1903 Blackw Mag, Jan. 60/1 Our heaviest [fish] at that 
^te was 20 lb , and there seemed to be a want of proportion 
in the business, an almost indelicate exuberance of poundage. 

Hence Poundagre v irans , to impose poundage 
upon : whence Pou ndaging vhl sb. In quot.j^^. 

1644 Milton (Arb.) 64 Nothing writt'n but what 

passes through the custom-house of certain Publicans that 
have the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n 
tiuth. 

Foundage ^ (pau ndedjj). Also 6 Sc poind- 
age. [f. Pound 0.2, sh^ + -age.] f The action or 
right of pounding stray or trespassing cattle (phs ) ; 
the charge levied upon the owner of impounded 
cattle or of anything poinded 

1SS4 Act I 4- a Phtl 4 Maiy, c X2 § 2 No person . shall 
take for kepmgin[^?*. im-] pownde impownding or pondage 
of any ..Distres, above the somme of iiij d *376 Reg, Privy 
Council Scot II 524 To use the oidour of paicage or 
poindage establissit in the said indenture x66o in jst Cent, 
Hist Springfield, Mass, (xSgS) I 274 And for Swine or any 
Cattle that are lyable to Poundage who ever shall Pound 
them, they shall have foure pence a head, for y» Poundage 
of them. 1845 S.JvDoJffargaret ii v (r88i) 264 Molly I've 
known ever since she was dropt , she has brought in the 
strays, and many is the poundage she has saved Uncle Ket 

Fou'ndal. [f. Pqjtnd jAI • cf. Cental.] See 
quot. (Also called foot-poundal,) 

X879 Thomson & Taii Hat. Plnl 1 . 1 § 223 We . define 
the British absolute unit force as * the force which, acting 
on one pound of matter for one second, generates a velocity 
of one foot pei second * Prof James Thomson has sug- 

f ested the name * Poundal ’ for this unit of force. 1834 A 
)aniell Princ, Phys 11 19. 

Found-breacli (paivndbrftj) Law, [f. Pound 
sb^+ Breach sb. Early ME, pundbreche repre- 
sents an OE. ^pmdbrjfce not recorded.] The break- 
ing open of a pound j hence, the illegal removal 
or recoveiy by the owner of goods lawfully im- 
pounded. 

axx^ Laws Hen, /, c 40 (Schiiud) Pundbreche fit pluri- 
bus modts. emissione, evocatione, leceptione, excussione 
1292 Britton 1 xxx § 3 Ceux qi ount fet piisoun en lour 
m^ottns, ott hamsokne, ou nountbreche. *594 West znd 
Pi Symbol, §215 Pnvat force.. trespas by entnng into 
mound, poundbieach or otheiwise 1670 Blount Law 
Did ,Pundbrech,, is the illegal taking of Cattle out of the 
round, either by breaking the Pound, picking the Lock, or 
otherwise 1768 Blackstone Comm III ix 146 The dis- 
tremor has a remedy in damages .by wilt de parco frado, 
or pound breach, in case they were actually impounded. 
1891 Carmarthen Jrnl, 23 Jan 3/1 At Lampeter County- 
court on J uesday two cases of pound-breach undei distress 
for tithes were entered for hearing. 

Fon ud-cake. [f. Pound sb i + Cake sb.] 
A licit coke so called as originally containing 
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a pound (or equal weight) of each of the pnncipal 
ingredients, flour, butter, sugar, fruit, etc. 

X84X Thackeray Men ^ Coats Wks 1900 XIII 6ot It 
will have a gieat odour of bohea and pound-cake 1876 
F E Trollope Charming Fellmv II ix 138 [He] beped 
to recommend the pound cake, from his own personal ex- 
perience. c 1900 Beeton's Every-day Cook Bk 396 Pound 
Cake.— Ingredients of large calce 1 lb. of butter, li lb of 
flour, 1 lb of pounded loaf sugar, 1 lb of curiants, 9 eggs, 

2 oz of candied peel [etc ] ...... 

Fou'nded, ppl Foims see the vb. [f 

Pound v '^ + -edI.] Crushed by heavy blows to small 
fragments or to powder; beaten small; comminuted, 
x6oo Surtlet Countiy Faim xxviii j8i He shall giue 
them parched wheate, 01 of pouned barly the double 
measuie 1771 Luckombp Hist Print 33 Paper made., 
with pounded cotton or reduced to a pulp 18x5 Simond 
Tour Gt, Brit I 11 The roads are well giavelled with 
pounded stones X809 AllhuH's Syst Med VIII 380 
Pounded meat [etc,] should foim the basis of the feedings 

Pounded, ppl, a^i set Pound 
i'Foilllderi sb,"! Obs Foims 5 pounder, 
pondre, punder [app- f Pound sb,'^ ; perh. m 
leference to the fact that the aimcel had at its end 
a knob of a pound weight as a counterpoise (see 
quot ^1640 in Auncel) But it is also possible 
that the word in the form pondre was immediately 
from L,pondus, ponder- weight.] A name of the 
kind of balance called Aunoel. 

cx4a5 Castell Peisev 2730 in Macro Plays 152 It schal 
Jjee weyen, as peys in punder \iiine \nder] 1429 Abp. 
Chichclsv in wilkuis Concilia III 5x6 Dicto pondere le 
Auncell scheft seu poundei ..doloso quodam staterai genere. 
1439 Rolls ofParlt V 30/1 On branche of disceit called 
a bchafte, otherewise called a Pondre, otheie wise called an 
Hauncere, whicfae gt eved many a trewe man. c 1440 Fs omp, 
Parv 416^ Pundei, hhrtlla 

Founder (panmdQi), sh?^ Also (i pdnere), 
6 poxiner [f. Pound e/ ^ -h -br 1. Cf. Qi^plmere 
a pestle, f. pieman Pound One who or that 
which pounds, 

1 . An instrument for pounding ; a pestle, a crush- 
ing beetle; a beater 

a 1050 Liber Scintill xxiv. [see Pound * i] Puneie [L 
pilo\ 1564 in N oake Worcesiersh, Rehes (1877) X2 A garlics 
morter,apouuer. 1656 W D tr Comemus* Gate Lai, Uni 
§ 353 They beat in a stone mortar with a rough or Greek 
pounder. 1799 J Robertson Agnc Perth 282 There weie 
two pounders, and a third was aftei wards added, all from 
Carron xSao M Donovan Dom Econ I. 313 Crush them 
well with three or four stiokes of the pounder x8m R 
Munro Pi eh, Scot, viii 304 With the exception of an oblong 
stone or ‘ pounder ' all the stone implements were of flint, 
b. A vessel for pounding in , a mortar. 

189X Anthony' sPhoiogr Bull IV 56 Indian women pound 
corn and sift the poundings, and make bread of vatying 
grades of coarseness A pounder is consti ucted of a section 
of a log, and is really a huge mortal, nearly three feet high 

2 . A person who pounds 

i6xx Fwrio, Pesiatore, a stamper, a punner [159^ a 
stamper or beater in a morter] 1834 Darwin in Life 4 
Lett (1887) I 234 A certain hunter of beetles, and poundei 
of rocks 1894 B Thomson S Sea Vanis 14s The kava- 
pounder paused, with stone uplifted 
Founder (pau'ndni), Now rare [f. 

Pound + -er 1 .] One whose office U is to pound 

cattle ; « Pound-keeper, Finder, Poinder 

x622 Canierb Marr Licences (MS.), Xpoferus Hewes of 
St, Mary’s in Dover, pownder 1635 Uosiott Rec, (1877) H 
Z33 Tho, Alcock chosen Cow keeper for this yeare,..a& also 
to be poundei. X848 J. Kirkpatrick Relig Oideis, etc 
Norwich 319 At a court of mayoralty, 26 Nov, 1679, the 
inhabitants of the Castle and Fee have liberty to erect a 
pound and the pounder to dwell upon the fee. 

Fou'nder, sb.^ [f. Pound sb.i + -er i ] 

I. 1 . Something of a pound weight, e. g. a fish 

1834 J. Wilson in Blackw Mag, XXXV 790 You may 

pick a pounder out of any black pool 1898 fVestm, Gas 
29 June s/3 A half-pound tiout on this tiny lake will show 
as good sport as a pounder elsewhere. 

II. In combination with a prefixed numeral. 

2 , Something weighing a specified number of 
pounds , spec a gun carrying a shot of a specified 
weight ; rarely, a projectile of a specified weight 
169s Lend Gaz No 3112/3 We found in the Castle of 
Namur 69 Pieces of Cannon, viz 7 twenty four Pounders, 

3 sixteen Poundeis, 2 twelve Pounders, g ten Pounders, , 
3 three Pounders, i two Pounder. X7S6-7 tr KeyslePs 
Prav. (1760) L 317 The French had erected a battery of 
twenty-four sixty pounders duectly over one of the mines 
of the citadel x86x W. F Collier Hist Eng Lit 403 A 
silver scaled twenty-pounder xgox Wesim, Oaz, 10 Aug 
2/1 ‘Eveiyone must bring his own mug and a cake’ .. 
we have carried a two pounder at the ‘handle-bar ' 

8 . A person possessmg, having an income of, or 
paying (e. g as rent) a specified number of pounds 
steiling; a woman having a marriage-portion of so 
many pounds. 

Farquhar Recruiting Officer iii i, I must meet a 
lady, a twenty thousand pounder, presently, upon the walk 
by the river, 1754 Shebbearc Matrimony (1766J I. 69 I’he 
eldest Daughter of one of the richest Merchants in the 
City, a Seventy Thousand Founder 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine in, Rich Miss Dripping, the twenty-thousand- 
pounder from London. 

b. A bank-note or other article of the value of 
a specified number of pounds sterling. 

*755 Johnson s v , A note or bill is called a tvrentY Pounder 
or ivapounder, from the sum it bears, 1829 Markyat F, 
Mtldmayvr,l^s3d{ixied the Iktie donation- it was a tci- 
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poandei lyesifu Gas #3 Feb a/x It ib cheeiiug, to 

dibcubb aully foi the nonce, links which aie two thousand 
poundeis, and single pearl pins worth ^i,aoo each 

III 4 . (Uind and , as pounder pear 
^outid-pear (Pound ^ 4) j one-y two* (etc )poundct* 

carlndge^ 1 2- (etc ) potmder gun^ etc 
X697 Dryden Vttg Geor^ 11 137 Unlike are Bergainote? 
and poundei Pears x8o7HunONC<?«;jtf II 361 What 
length of a 36-pounder gun [etc ] ? x8a8 J M, Spi-arman Brtt 
Gunner 362, 2-poundeis take about 4 sheets of i2<pounder 
cartiidge paper i-pounders, i sheet of g-poundei paper. 
1863 P. BKwxiDocnyardEcon 95 The 12-pounder Armstrong 
fiel^ieces are believed by the Committee to he efficient 

f Pou’nder, v Obs, lare'^^* [s-PP* of 
Pound z/.i] = Pound » t i 

XS70 Lrvins Mamp 78/8 To poundei, Uniumaie^ 

Foundfalde, obs. form of Pinfold. 
PO'n.*iLd*foo‘]isli, a FoohsHin dealingwith 
large sums . antithetical to Pjsnny-'wise, q v. So 
Pound-foolishness, Pound-folly: see Penny- 
wisdom 

Pound garnett, obs f. Pomegbanatb 
Pouud-liouse. [f. Pound z; 1 + House sh ] 
A building in which the pounding, pulvenzing, or 
ciushing of maleiial is done : as a. part of a glass- 
woiks \ b a cider-miU. 

170* Lmd Gaz No 3821/8 A Round Bottle Glass* IToii&e, 
with all Conveniencies, a Pound House and Smith’s Foige 
*796 W. Marshall TV England I Gloss 323, etc , Pound- 
house. \lbid, 228 The apple*) being thrown into a large 
trough or tab, live or six peihons pounded them with laige 
club shaped wooden pebtils . Hence, no doubt, the epithet 
ound IS applied to the house, etc, in which the whole 
usiness of cidei -making is peiformed ] *899 Raymond No 
Soul i. VI. i2s Jacob Ilandsford stayed out iii the pound- 
house giving another screw to his apple cheese. 

Founding (paundig), zf&l, Forms ; see 
the vb. [-TNG 1,] The action of Pound z/.i 
1 . Crushing or bruising into pulp or powder; 
tritmation, pulverizing 

*S9X Plrcivall Sp Did , Majadvra^ liamniering, stamp- 
ing, Downing x6ox Holland Phny xii xwu, veijuice 
may be made by punning and stamping unripe giapes in 
morters. x86j7 Baker Nile Tnbut, 11 (1872) 24 Reduced 
by pounding in a heavy itioi tar. x88d Pall Mall G, 20 Aug. 
4^1 The juice of the apple, after being expressed by an 
opeiation called * pounding ferments 

b, coijcr The proceeds of this process ; pounded 
subbtaace , the quantity pounded at one time. 
xSm liuA.ca.i^b Lays Iltgltl p xv 111, The sea bottom, covered 
with the poundings of these 1 ocks. X803 Daily Newst 28 Apr 
5/5 A ccilain London firm had taken his whole year's 
* pounding ' [of cidei] 

2 Striking or beating witli or as with the fist ; 
beating, pummelmg, knocking, thumping ; heavy 
firing ; an instance of this. 

i8xS in Scott PauVs LeiU (xSsp) X25 [Remaik attiibuted 
to Wellington at Watciloo] Ilard pounding this, gentlemen , 
let's see who will pound longest. 1858 Col K. Young 
Diwy fy Cerr, (igoj) App I) 331 We should have given 
the rascals a regular pounding 1896 T. L Dc vinnl 
il/<j von’s Mec/i, Exei c , Prmiing 424 The pounding of n 
form . , with furious blows from a heavy mallet 

3 Heavy riding, 

X883 Jrssopp Arcade iv (1B87) 116 Tiic dreary pounding 
back at night in the daik, to find the baby sick. 

4 ailrtb and Comb*^ as poundi-nghotise^ machine^ 
null ; poundiug barrel, a barrel in which ololhes 
are pounded in water to cleanse them ; pounding 
match {slang\ a fight ; also iransf 

1869 Mrs Si owl Old Town xxvii, The thundei of the 
*pounding-bariel announced that the washing was to begot 
out of the way before daylight 1656 W. P tr Comenius* 
Gate Lat, Uni, § 353 Their work hous was called pistnnum 
01 a ^punnlng-hous xSio Urc Did, Arts B13 A stamping 
mill or *pounding machine 18x5 Wellington in Gurw 
Deep, Xn 329 You will have heard of out battle of the 
iB*** Never did I see such a *pounding match... Napo- 
leon did not manoeuvre at all 17^ Morse Amer Geog, 
1 614 A good situation on a creek, for a ^pounding-mill. 
Founding, vbl sb \ confining in a pound : see 
Pound 

Founding, Dbl, sb n, in coining * see Pound v "i 
Fou'Xidiu^i ppl, a [f, Pound + -ing^] 
That pounds, in various senses of Pound vJ- 
X865 Xc Fanu Guy Dev II. xu 105 He strode up with 

S ounding steps to nis diessing-ioom. X894 B. Thomson 
Sea Varm 143 The iingmg thud of the pounding kava- 
stones ceased. X904 M Qtteetli,Quairi vi\\,xx2 

Ah, the adventure of it, the rush of air, the pounding hor^e, 
and the sife, fierce arms I 

Fou nd*kee'per. [f. Pound sb,^ + Keeper.] 
One who has charge of a putilic pound ; a pinder. 

1783 CowPER Repof (s 478 If wrongfully taken, it was at 
the peril of the person bringing them , not of the pound- 
keeper, who has no right orjiower to judge of the legality 
of the capture ; but is the oHiLer of the law, and ministerial 
only XB84 Lav) Times %$ Mar 364/1 A pound-keeper 
obtains a penalty before the justices against the owner of 
some sheep for releasing them from pound z886 Even, Bell 
(Auckland, N Z.) ag June 8/4 Borough of Newton Written 
applications for Foundkeeper and Ranger will be received 
up to 5 o’clock on Thursday, July i 
tFoa-nd-land. Sc, Obs. Alsopund-. [f. 
Pound 1 4 La.nd sh,^ repr med,L. Mrala /ajrse.] 
A measure of arable land equal to four oxgangs 
or half a plough-land 

XS47 in C(tlr, Laing Charlers (1899! 139 Dowbill maill 
for ewsrie puiidiand, that is to bay, twentie punds money of 


diib lealin foi the said ten puud land, 1575 Reg, Privy 
Council Seal II 468 Of eveiy pundlaiid of an Id extent 
Dccr Sc, Evc/t m E, W Roberfeon I/isl, Ess, (1872) 
136 Thirteen aaes extendis and sail extend to ane oxgait of 
laud, and four oxgait extendis and sail extend to ane pund 
land of auld extent 1733 Chambers Cycl Supfi , Pound 
land This is also called libraia ierree^ and is used in 
Scotland to denote a certain poition of arable land, con- 
taining four oxengate, 01 fifty-two acres. 

Fouadlar, var. of Pundlae i, steelyard, 
t Fou’lld-law. Sc, Ohs. Also 6 pnnlaw. 

[f Pound j^.2 + Law sb^ Ameiciament for 

pounded cattle or poinded goods 
X463 Bmgh Crl Rec Newburgh in A Lamg Lindores 
Abbey 'nw (1876) 161 Ilka man suld bald on his awyii giys 
a kow or a hoiss m tedyi, and gyff yai war foundyn loss ye 
TOwnd-lau [uuspr -Ian] sould be iiij d 2541 Records of 
Elgin (N ew Spald. GUI 59 For the quhi[l]k ilk auchenpait 
sail pay to him ane d , by [ = besides] his punlaw. 1553 Reg 
P 7 ivy Council Scot 1 150 He mycht on na wyise eschnetit 
thaiin, noi bald thai thame langar, bot qtihile thai had payit 
ane giote foi the held ofiT ilk peax for thair pomdlaw. 

Foundler, variant of Poindlar .5V. Obs. 
Fou'ndless, a. [f. Pound + -less.] With- 
out a poiuid (of money). 

xBpt G yLvsxLmTViOneofourCmqA xiii. 253 I’m penni- 
less or poundless ^ 

t Fou ud-lieu. Sc Obs. In 3 ? punlayn, 6 
pundlene. [f. Pound sb,^ + Lien i.] Fee for the 
lelease of an animal from the pound. 

c xzSo Inqms, Miscell Chanc File 67, No 4 (P, R 0 
Dominus Thomas de Brad petiit octo denanos de punlayn 
de horainibus domini regis. 1333 Aberdeen Rcgr (1844) I 
149 The prouest, bailjeis, and counsaill oidanit Geoig 
Annan pvndler of thar kiik yard, and oidanit the pundlene 
of euory best to be four d 

t Found- like, adv Ohs [f. Pound 3 -i- 
-LIKE I b ] By the pound ; at so much pei pound. 

* 47*‘"3 Rolls o/Parlt, VI 59/1 Deduction to be made 
oute of eve^ mannes appiest pownd like. 

Fou*iid-lock. Also 8-9 pond-locR. ff. 
Pound sb,'^ + Look sb'^ A lode on a river for 
pounding up the water ; =Lock sb:^ 7 

1783 RuleSf Orders j etc Thames 13 Any of the pound- 
locks, lock tackle, weirs, bucks, winches x866 i^at Rev 

21 Apr 472/1 A centuiy has \\ itnessed the construction of 
the cntiie navigation of the Thames by pound-loLks. 1879 
Edm Rezf, CL 447 In these side cuts the pound lock was 
introduced, with side weirs to enable the floods to escape 

Fou'iid-meal, adv. Obs exc. dial. [f. Pound 
sb"^ + -MEAL.] Pound by pound; by the pound. 

136a Langl P pi a il 108 Paidoners sendeii him on 
sonendayes with seales to cluirches, And gaf pardim for 
pons, poundmele [B poundmel, C. pound-meel] a-boute. 
2903 Eng. Dial Did s v., The market women sell their 
butter by the do/en or pound meal 
Foundre, obs foim of Ponder. 
tFoxcndrel, Obs. AUo 5 poundrelle. [Cf. 
Founder sb 1 and \^,ponderdk the public scales.] 

1 . Some kind of weighing apparatus. 

X4 . Norn m Wi Whicker 7x4/35 Hocponde^ a fowdrelle 
[?powndielle] Res sit vera staterem poitate statera 
AX4<o M^kc 71a All falsen or vse false measuies, 
busshellcs, galones, & potelles quaites or false wighles, 
poundes or poundielles, or false ellen yerdes. 

2 . [peril a distinct word] ?A head 

1664 Cotton Scarron 27 So nimbly flew away these scun- 
diels Glad they had scap’d and sav’d their poundrels 

Fou'ndstone. [f. Pound 1 i + Stoke.] 

1 . A natural stone or pebble of a pound weight, 
fonnerly often used as a weight. 

1577 Kendat l Flowers M EpTgr , etc Trifles 24 Then 
doth the ponderous poundstone puise Bring doune their 
feete againe, 1855 Robinson IVhtiby Gloss , Puudston or 
Pundstonet a natural stone or pebble of the requisite weight, 
by which farmers formeily portioned their batter into pounds 
of twenty-two ounces or ‘ the long pund ’. i860 AtJienssuvt 

22 Sept 375 Ecliini which they called ' pound stones \ as 
they were often used by the dairywomen for a pound-weight 
in the sale of butter 

2 CoaUmining (Jocal\ See quots. 

1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh VIRbid bh,, Poundsiofte, diifc 
lying next under the coal,^lhe coal flooi 1883 Grcsley 
Gloss. Coal Mmingf Pcttmsione, a kind of undeiclay 

Fou'nd-wei firkt, sb. (a.) [f. Pound + 
Weight sb] A weight of one poimd ; spec, a piece 
of metal of the weight of a pound avoirdupois, and 
stamped to that effect, used in weighing 
1538 Elyot Did,, As, assis, a pounde weyghte. Ibid, 
Ltbralis, a pounde weight. 16x7 Moryson Itm 1, 282 The 
pound weight English, being twelve ounces Troy, doth over- 
poix the pound weight of Scotland fourc penny weight and 
nine graines English 1706 Phii ups, A jP«/;«f-Weight of 
Silver-Bullion is worth 3 Pounds Sterling X76S Black- 
stone Comm I. VH. 274 No man can, by words only^ give 
another an adequate idea of a foot rule, or a pound weight, 
b. as Of equal or exact weight 

z 64« R dARPENTEB Experience iv 1. 125 Truly if my 
power had been pound-waight with my will. 

[Foimem KyngAlis, (Weber), mispr. for ponne 

« Pan j^l] 

FoTingariiard, -gariiet(te, -kamet, obs ff. 
Pomegranate. Founse, obs form of Pounce 
*)< Pou'nsou, V, Obs. rare, [a. OF. poiii- 
sonner, ponsomer, Picard ponchonner (1324 in 
Godef. Compl.), mod F. poin^omier to pounce (in 
goldsmith's work) = It. pumonare to pounce, f, 
OF. poinson, pomon, panchon, F. poin^on. It. 
poimne, pumom, Puncheon sb l The Chaucer 


MSS. me divided between pomison and pounse. 
The precise sense iti the quot is not recorded for 
OF. or It., and does not occur in Puncheon sb?-^ 
but IS found from i6th c in Pounce v l and j^.l] 
tram. To stamp lioles in (clothing) for the purpose 
of adornment; to Pink. Hence For nsoned///. 
a., PoumsoBiug vbl sb. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars T. f 344, 347 [see Pounce v * a] 
Fouoir, obs form of Power, 

Poup, -e, pouppe, obs. ff. Poop sb 1, v \ 22. 
f Foupe. Obs. rafe^^. [? Shortened from P\ 
pQUpie doll ] A puppet ; a doll. 

1330 Palscr 357/9 Poupe for a divide, poepee 

II Foup^e (p«p<?). Obs. [F. poupde baby, doll, 
puppet, wax figure, plaster cast, etc ] A figure 
used for making and exhibiting dresses, wigs, etc 
1786 Lounger iio 76 p 3, 1 will take care to exhibit a 
set of Poupees, which will convey a perfect idea of the 
leigning dress and undrefcb of the fashionable woild. xSoa 
Enrop Mag, XLV 25/2, I do not wish to have my head 
and lace moulded to a poupee for the embellishment of his 
window 

fFoU'peton. Cookery Obs. [Origin of this 
and next obsciiie.] (See quot, 1706.) 

1706 Phillips, Poupeton In Coolety, a Mess made in a 
Stew-pan, as it were a Pie, with thm slices of Bacon laid 
underneath | Pigeons, CDuails, or other sorts of Fowl dress’d 
m a Ragoo m the middle, and n peculiar Faice or Dish of 
stuiTd hleat called Godivoe on the top , the whole to be 
bak’d between two gentle Fiics. 1735 Bhadi xyPafu Did. 
s V , When you have made youi Flesh Poupeton after the 
usual Manner, let two or three Handfuls of strain’d Pease 
be thrown into it, befoie it is cover'd with its Farce, and let 
all be inclosed with the Godivoa 
[OF. had poupetie a kind of pottage (Godef) , It. has 
polpeite, 'oliues of veale rested^ (Florio), * balls of mixed 
ineate * (Baretti), and polpeUone finger-tips ; but these do 
not suit the sense 1 

f PoU'piets Cookery. Obs [app related to 
IJiec,] (S<;c quot ) 

Mispi.^i>7(/icr/r in J , whence various errors in later Diets 
1706 PniLUpL, Poupieis, a hless made of long and tliin 
slices of Uncoil, cover’d with VeaUtakes of the same Big- 
ness, as .ilbo w xth a good Faice , in order to be loll'd up and 
loasted on a small Iron Spit, wrapt up in Papei 1731 
lUii Lv, Poupiets Bradi ey Pam, Did, Poupids, a 

Culinary Teini X 7 SS Johnson, Pouptds x8i8 Todd, 
Poupicks (ei 1 oneously citing Bailey) 1828 Wlbsi er, PoU’, 
pies X846 WoRCESiLR, Poupics, 

Four (poR), V. Forms, see below [ME, 
potir-en, evidenced early la 14th c ; not 111 OE., 
nor m the cognate langs. ; source obscuie • see Note 
below. The prevailing wntten form from the first 
has been/^?i/^(^ (also spelt poivrijt, power), xd ME. 
(as still 111 Sc, and 11. dial.) ^ (pL?r), in mod, Eng. till 
iqth c. (and still dial.) = (pauej), proved by the 
spelling powre, power, and 1^ rimes in all the poets 
fiom Pope to Tennyson and Swinburne (these 
last have also pooi)* see illustration of Forms 
Hut the spelling ^re is found in some I5lh c. 
writings, and poor (perh. pwr) in Palsgrave and 
Shaks. The late i8th and 19th c. (po^i), given 
by Nares 1784, disapproved by Walker 1791-, 
approved by Webster 1828, Smart 1836, is not easy 
to account for* it could hardly be derived fiom 
(pauoj) ; it may be a dialectal survival of the 15 th c. 
poie, though connecting evidence is wanting; it 
may also repr. i6th z.poor (=p»r), altered as in 
Jloor, door, and vulgar more, pore, shore, yore, for 
moor, poor, sure, your.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
o. 4-7 poure, 5- pour. / 9 , 5-7 powre, 6-8 
power, y, 5 pore, d. 6 poore, 6 , 9 dial, poor. 

a, 13 Cursor M, 5833 (Gutt ) To ku watei of fiutn. bu 
ga, And pouie [Cott put, Paijf putte] it vp apoii pe 
land, c 1330-1549 CJ»ee B, i, 3 b) l/oure, pour. 5570 Llv ins 
Ma/id 222/30 To Poure, juudere 1713 Pope MessiaJi 13 
Ye Heav’nsl from high the dewy nectar poui [ww^showh] 
1738 — Dune II 3 Where on her Curls the Public pouis 
fragiant Gi ains and Golden show’rs. 1780 Covvfer 7 eiltle 
Talk 210 Winter invades the spring, and often pours A 
chilling flood on summer’s diooping flowers. 178 z Mobison 
in St Paf aph) , xxx v. vi, Through latest ages let it pour, In 
mein’ry of my dying hour X817 Shelley Re:v Islatn v 
XXIX I A mighty crowd, such as the wide land poura 
like the rush of showers. {Ibid, zi. xlii 6 , x xi 5i 
rimes with more, gore, befoie] X830 Tennyson Poet's 
Mind 12 Holy water will I pour Into every spicy flower [/ w 
later poems pour'd rinm with stoied^oar'd] 

P c 1420 Liber Cacorum (1862) 10 Be sleje and powre in 
water thenne. 1370 Levins 78/10 To Powre, 

dere. X597 Lyly lybrnatt m Moene ir 1 25 High loue 
Inmselfe .Receiues more influence then he poweis on thee 
i6xx Bible /’. r xin 4 , 1 powre out my soule m mee 1683 
Salmon DoronMed, i, 107 Then powiing the matter upon 
a cold Table. W41 Warburton Dvo Legal II 22 The 
Light the Great Maimomdes had powered into this enquiry 
y ^1430 Two Cookery-bks x 5 As a man may pore it 
out of pe holle. tfi440 Promp Parv 409/2 Poryn in, 
jn/undo. c X490 Ibid , Poiyn owt, ^mdo 
5, X530 Palscr. 662/2, 1 poore dnnke or lycoure in to a 
cuppe or vessell rx6oo Shaks Souu xxxviii. Thou., 
that poor’st into my verse Thine owne sweet argument 
B Signification. I. ttms, 

1 To emit in a stream ; to cause or allow (a 
liquid or granular substance) to flow out of a 
vessel or receptacle; to discharge 01 shed copi- 



POITE, 


1206 


POTJRINa, 


ously , also, to emit (rays of light). Said cither of 
a person, or of a thing which discharges a stream. 
Often ynth 2idyhs,i for/h, out, tn, down, off, etc. 

c 11^0 Anus ^ AntiL 2026 The lafar tok forth hu coupe 
of Therm he pourd that win so rich, f 1385 Chaucer 
L, G, IV, 648 {Cleopatra) He Mun th p«y« vp on the hachis 
sledere. x^o M. Nisbet N A in Scots (S. T S ) III 
Frol to Romanhm Ewm as waiter jb powret into anne 
wcbchel. 153s CovLRDALE P*oi» w, S Drynke my ^yne, 
which I haue poured out for you 1600 Shaks A Y ^ 
V. i 46 Dnnk heing powr’d out of a cup into a glasse, by 
filling the one, doth empty the other 1604^ E G[rimsioni ] 
D'AUo^ids Hut Indies v xxiv 418 Pownng foorth many 
teares, with great repentance and sorrow 1014 Markham 
Cheap Hush i tiL (1668) 34 Powe a spoonful of cold wie- 
gar into her ear 1686 Bovlc Orig Formes ^ Qual, vYks. 
1773 III 62 The remaining matter with the least heat 
may be poured out like a liquor 1697 Dampier Voy, I xi 
322 The Sky being covered with black Clouds, pouimg 
down €\ce^s^ve Rains 1800 tr JLagrange's Chem II 159 
Xfpotash be poured into a solution of this salt, it produces 
a precipitate xSxB-ao E. T homeson CulUiis Nosol Method 
(cd 3} 206 Vesicles .remain for several daySi and then pour 
out a thin ichor. 1819 Shelley Unb iv 337 Liquid 

tlia riiarFir Wit-liin copmc nnurincr. SiS astoriTl 


II 14 The sun had poured his last ray through the lofty 
windows. 1855 Kingsley IVesiw Ho I iv, Carapian . 
trying to pour oil on the troubled waters i860 Tyndall 
Glac L XX, 138 A large wide valley into which both moun- 
tains pour their snows. 1893 Tunes s6 Apr 9/4 He was 
obliged to pour cold water very plentifully upon the xeal of 
hu» Irish friends. 

b. mncO'ttse, To send (something) down a 


stream 

1S90 Spenser F Q ii x But the sad virgm, innocent 
of all, Adowne the rolling river she did poure [liiftes 
iuccoure, floiire=floor] 

C. absol 

1S39 Bible (Great) 2 Kings iv 40 So they poivred out for 
the men to eate. 1560 (Genev ) Ibid, 41 Powre out for the 
people, that they may eat. a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 
Men are ^unges,, which to powre out, receive 
2 . Said of a nver, etc, : To cause the water to 
flow in a flood ; rifi, to flow with strong current, 
to fall into the sea, etc 

1665 Manley Grotiud Low C. Warres 591 The Rhine 
mixeth and powres it self into Issell 1790 Burns Tam 
O'Shanter 97 Before him Doon pours all hii» floods, 1870 
J H. Newman Grant Assent w ix, 3B2 As a stream might 
pour Itself into the sea. 1894 Blackuore Perlyctoss 269 
Every gateway poured its runnel, and every flinty lane its* 
torrent. 

8, transf, zjidfig. To send forth as in a stream , 
to send foith, emit, discharge copiously and 
rapidly, a. With material object ; To send foith 
(peisous) in a stream (also ; to discharge in 
rapid succession or simultaneously, as missiles; 
to cause (money 01 any commodity) to flow or 
pass m a constant stream ; to bestow profusely. 

Z5M Shaks. Hen, V, v, Frol 24 How London doth powre 
out her Citizens. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Sam, \xiu, 27 Make 
hast, and come, because the Phihbtijms have powred in 
themselves upon the land. 16x7 Moryson /tin n 83 From 
all partes they poivxed upon us great vollyes of shot 1687 
A Lovell tr Thevenofs Irao, l 74 When the Captain was 
come within distance [he] poured in two Broadsides among 
them. I7X5-20 Pope Ihad ii 790 Crete’s hundred cities pour 
forth all her sons, c 1764 Gray Triumphs Owen 6 He nor 
heaps his brooded stores^^Nor on all profusely pours x8xo 
Scott Lady ofLw. xviii. And refluent tbrougn the pass of 
fear The battle’s tide was poured \rwte sword] X836 
Marryat Mtdsh, Easy xx\, At the woid given, the broad- 
side was poured in 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng, iv. I 493 
axt^tho^^d a year, little mwe than what was poured into 

b. ^ith iiiimateria?object: To send forth or 
out as in a stream (words, music) ; to give free 
utterance or expression to (a feeling) ; to shed or 
infuse freely or coutmuously (an influence, etc) 
X5a6 Timdale Acts 11. 17 Of my sprete I ivill poure out 
apon all flesshe. 1343 Jove Ej^p, Dan, iv, 61 Daniel 
lykewyse cap 9. poweretb forth his herte before god. 1549 
CovEROALE, etc. Erosm, Par Cor 38 Madde men whicne 
. .poure out wordes, whiche neyther themselues vnderstand 
nor other. — > Epk, i lesns Christ that of hys free fauour, 
hath powred all gentle kyndenesse vpoii vs. xS57 N T. 
i Genev.) Acts x 45 On the Gentils suso, was powred out 
[WicLir soiled out, Tindale sheed oute] the gyft of the 
holy Cost X360 Daus tr Sleidands Comm, 58 That he 
alone mjghte powre out all his indignation vpoii them 
1S79 W Wilkinson Con/ut Famlye of Lone 19 The 
essentiall nature or being of God is poured mto us. 1644 
Dtiecioty for Public IVorship 11 That God would powre 
out a blessing 17x1 Addison Sped, No. 57 F 4 The Cnarms 
which Natuie has poured out upon them [Woman-kind]. 
1733 I’oPE Ess Man iii 33 Is it for thee the linnet pours 
hi^ tbioat ? X7B9 Blake Songs Innoc , Night 0.'^ They pour 
sleep on their head 1812 J Wilson Isle of Palms il 32s; 
Such words she o’er hei lovei pouis As give herself relief 
X849 Macaulay H ist Eng iv. i 452 He frequently poured 
forth on plaintiflfs and defendants torrents of frantic abuse, 
intermixed with oaths and curses xSyx R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiii 321 They.. Pour'd grave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future. 

t 4 . reji. To give oneself up or over, }ield, 
abandon oneself {to'), Obs, rate. 

CX430 n. De Imitatione ii i 41 pe inwarde man. .neuere 
himself holy to outwarde Jiinges. 

6 . spec, in Founding, To make by melting ; to 
cast, Fourd (*e L. fundere, F.fondre ) rare 
,x873 j Richards Wood,o.oorking Factories 88 Whenever 
It IS practiable, both sides of the bearings should be pouied 
or moulded at one time. 


II intr (foi ref ) 

6. (from i, 2) Of liquids, etc. • To gush forth 
or flow m a stream; to flow stiongly ; of ram to 
fall heavily, ram hard. 

1338 Elyot Diet, Ruo.,, to falle, to pome out i 3 sa 
m Huloet. 1603 Shaks Learm iv 18 No, 1 will weepe 
no more; m such a night, To shut me out? Poure on, 
I will endure X697 Dryden Vzrg. Georg, i. 174 When 
impetuous Ram Swells hasty Brooks, and pours upon the 
Plain. Ibid iv 4x3 The teeming Tide, Which pouring 
down from Ethiopian Lands, Makes green the Soil with 
Slime X737 [S Berington] G di Lucca's Mem (1738) 
74 The River Nile running thro’ the hither Ethiopia, 
pours down upon Egypt 1831 Willis Poem at Brown 
Unw 172 The light Of the blest sun pours on his book 
1832 Tknnyson Dream Fair Worn, 182 The toirent brooks 
. From craggy hollows pounng,. Sound all night long 
x^ W Collins Blow up w Bngt, The sweat pomed 
offiny face like water xMs Munch Guatd 22 Oct. 5/2 
Sewer gas was pounng into uie lavatoiies 

b Wipers To ram heavily ot copiously. Often 
in proverb, It never rams but it pours : events 
(esp. misfortunes) come all together or happen in 
rapid succession. 

1726 Arbuthnot {title) It cannot ram but it poum; or 
London strow’d with rarities 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias i ik 
F 1 As It never rams but it pours* I was m the front of the 
battle. 18x3 Lady (Jranville Lett (1894) 1 . 79 We weie to 
have gone with him if it had been fine, but it is pouring 
1840 Thackpray in Scribner's Mag I 551/1 Isitpouung 
with ram? 1893 [see Rain v 1] 

7 transf, and fig. Of persons or things . To run 
or rush in a stream or ciowd ; to come or go in 
great numbers, continuously, or in rapid succession ; 
to stream, to swarm 

1373-80 ^aret Alv, P 628 To Powie ouL to come or 
runne forth m great conipaiiieb. 166a J Davies ti 
Olearius' Voy Ambuss 14 The other Muscovites came 
pounng into the Citie. 1734 Gray Poesy 11 Now the rich 
stream of Music winds along « Headlong, impetuous, see 
it pour 1781 J Logan in Sc Paraphr x 1, In streets, 
and op’mng** of the gates where pours the busy ciowd 1648 
Mrs Jameson Sacr, Sr Leg Ai t (1850) i The modem en- 
gravings which pour upon us daily 1849 Macaulay Hist 
Eng 11 I 219 From every part of Geimany tioops poured 
towards the Rhine i860 L V Harcouri in G, Rose's 
Dianes ^ Corr II vi 204 After the announcement of 
Mr. Pitt’s death, lamentations pout in X89X Punch x8 Apr 
185/x Business piospeied, and money came pouting in. 
in. 8. special uses with adv, cn prep. 

For general uses with^7 th, out, etc., see prec. senses 
't' a. Pour on (m ME. with indirect passive). 
To overspread with something poured, to suffuse 
fully. [ — L. suffundh'e ] Obs, 

c 1430 tr De Jmiiatione i xxiv 33 J>e lecheiovs men shul 
be poured on wi)i brenyng picche & stynkyng brymston. 

fb. Pour out: to scatter, spread about. In 
pa. pple. poured out = L. effusus, diffusus, spread 
out diffusely Obs, rare, 

C1386 C'te&s Pembroke Ps \liv vi, As sheepe.,we he 
alone, Scattringlie by Thee out powred 1748 Thomson 
Cccst Indol, I Ixxi, Where, from gross mortal care and 
business free, They lay, poured out in ease and luxury 
{Note It has been suggested that ME. pour-e\n was an 
irregular repiesentative of F pur-er — L pHraie to purify 
(with religious iites) F purer, now * to scum had in OF 
the senses ' to purify, clarify, cleanse, nnse * ; also in Noi man 
‘ to drip ’ (Lajoie levint tant moulld, qu'il puroyt de toutes 
parts, c 1560 in Godef ), so still in Guernsey (Jfo I’cidre qui 
pure dans I'auge, ‘I hear the adei dnpping or pouring into 
the tiough' Moisy), and in mod. Noiman and othei dialects 
* to drip, drop, ooze, or flow out ’, in Burgundy, etc , * to 
press, wring, or squeeze juice 01 water out of anything’ 
(Godef). English shows no tiace of an original sense 
‘ purify ’, nor even of ‘pi ess or squeeze out and the intran- 
sitive sense 6, which comes near that of ‘drip or flow out 
is not of early appearance ; so that the historical connexion 
of sense is not evident The phonology albO presents diffi- 
culty , it is doubtful whether Eng has any certain instance 
of on (or even 0, 00) from Fr. u .—L n ,1 

Four (poej), sb, [f Pour »] 

1 . Pounng, a pounng stream, 

X790 D Morison Rood Fair XX.V, Poems 23 O’er her nose 
the sweat in sooms, In pours began to tumble x8 1 row- 
bridge The Pewee u (Funk), Through rocky clefts the 
brooklet fell With plashy pour, 
b. fig, A number of people streaming out or in. 
1897 Crockett Lads Love xvii, A miscellaneous pour of 
lads and lasses 1898 — Standard Bearer xw 123 Theie 
cam’ a pour o' men-folk frae ’tween the lintels. 

2 A heavy fall of rain, a downpour, 

18x4 Col Hawker Diary {1893) I. 90 A poui of lain, 
which turned to snow, 1831 Miss Ferrier Destiny x\ (D ), 
He, rode home ten miles in a pour of ram 1861 Whyte 
Melville Mht Harh, xn 07 Ere long, it began to rain- 
first of all, an ominous dtizzle, then a decided pour, 

3 . Founding, a. The act, process, or operation 
of pounng melted metal b. The amount of 
melted metal, or other material, poured at a time 
1B84 Centufy Mag, XXIX. 238/2 The ‘pour ’ is preceded 
by a shower of sparks, consisting of little particles of molten 
steel which are projected fully a hundred feet m the direction 
of the open mouth of the converter. xBoo W. J Gordon 
Foundry 102 As the pour is ended, we look mto the vessel 
1899 Edin Rev Apr 318 The core materials in each * pipe ’ 
represent several ‘pours 

Four, obs, form of Poor, Power. 
t Fourallee. Old Law, Obs, In 4 pour-, 
puralee, porale, puraley, 6-7 purallee, poural- 
lee. [Anglo-Fr., f pur-, pour-, as prefix often 
confused with par-, L. per- through + alee going, 


Alley; a liteial rendering of L. perambulstto,'] 
The Perambulation of a forest 

01300 Ltber Cusiuinarum (Rolls) I 197 Disantz qe nous 
lie volotns garder iie tenu: la Giant Chaitie des franchiseb 
d’Engleterre, ne la Chartre de la Foreste, ne souffiu qe la 
Pouralee se face X305 Act 33 Edw I, Si aucuns de ceux, 
qi sount desafforestez par la puralee, voillent mieux estie 
dedenz forest. .il plest bien au Roi quil soient a ceo lezceux 
X306 Annales Londomenses (Rolls) 146 Supei absolutione 
juramenti domini legis Angliae de foiesta, quae vulgariter 
et AngUce dicebatur porale xgaw Tower Roll in Man- 
wood Lawes Fotest x\, (1598) 134 d» Icy comence le proces 
de la puraley de Winsor, fait en le Countie de Suney. 

If Erroneously identified with Purlieu i : see also 

PURLEYMAN 

1398 Manwood Lawes Forest title-p , Also a Tieatise of 
the Purallee [ed 1615 Pouiallee], declaiing what Puiallee 
is, how tlie same first began, what a Puiallee man may doc, 
how he may hunt and vse his owne Purallee Ibid xx § 3 

a x All such woods and lands, as were afforested by king 
eniy the second [etc], and weie afterwards by the 
perambulations . seuered from the old auncient Foirestes, 
and disafforested again, they weie and ^t still are called 
Pourallees For, this woord Pourallee in French, is Pei am- 
hulatio in Latin Ibid § 8 154 1 he Pouiallee man must 
alwayes first make his couise in his owne woods or lands, 
which he hath within the Pourallee, and tberefoie it is 
called Pourlieu, that is to say, foi the place, or, foi his 
owne woods or lands. 

Pourblind, obs. form of Purblind. 

II Pourboire (p«^ibwai), [F„ prop, pour bou e 
in Older to dnnk, for drinking ] A gratuity to be 
spent on dnnk, drmk-money ; hence a giatuity, 
douceur, ‘ tip 

[x8is Scott Pauls Lett, xiu (1839) 235 Theie is always 
some Frenchman near, who, either meiely to do the honours 
to Monsieur I’Esti anger, 01 at most for yuelque tho&c pour 
boire, walks with you through the collection [etc.] ] 1836 R 
Lows in Life {iSgs) I n6 Qnaiielled with the man who led 
the hoise because he would not go far enough, Sconsed Inni 
of his pourboire 1882 Sala Auter Revls (1885) 53 No 
poui boire is expected X898 Glasgow Weekly Cit a6 Nov, 
x 6/3 The pourboite will figuie as a considerable item when 
he sets his foot in the land 

Pourcelet, variant of Porcelbt Obs. 
Fourchaoe, -ebasse, obs. forms of Purchase. 
tPonrcuttle, pourco’ntrel. Obs, Also 
6 pouroouttell. [Origin unascertained 
Ihe earliest cited form is Pourcoutiell, of which pour- 
conirell might easily be a misreading. The second element 
would then be couttell s cuttle But four- remains unex- 
plained , it can hardly stand for an earlier poui- from poitipe 
or polypus (Cf. Pollywog, polwygle, porwiggle, )] 

An octopus. 

1383 Higins yumus' Noviencl 69/1 Polypus ,pouipe, 
a pouicouttell xsgx Sylvester I?// I, v 87 
some have their heads groveling betwixt their feet (As 
th’ inky Cuttles, and the Many-feet), {Margin ] Examples 
The Pour-cuttle Cuttle x6ox Holland I 242 Some 
have a tender and soft skin, others none at all, as the Pour- 
cuttle or PourcoDti elJ, Ibid, IL 427 The Puipe fish 01 Poui - 
cuttell. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11 xii (1632) 260 The fish 
called a Pourcontrell, or Manie-feet, changeih himself into 
what colour he lists x6x x Coi g r , Pouipe, the Poiirconti ell, 
Freke, or many-footed fish. 2638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 384 
You are to eat a law Pouicontrell, or Cuttle-fish, and so to 
dye. X738 Baker in PluL Trans L, 778 The Polypus, 
particularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour contrel 

Poure, obs. f Poor, Pore, Pour, Power, Pure. 
Poure]ied0,Pourete : see Poorhead, Poverty, 
Fourer (poeTai). [f Pour v, + -brI.] One 
who or that which pours (trans, and tntr,) ; a vessel 
used in pouiing anything 

Miri, Policy (1599) 265 Saint Hierom calleth it the 
butler or pouier forth of water a 1619 Fothehby A iheom 
II. viii § 4 (x 622) 287 He is not a lash powrei out of his 
benefits. 1870 Morris Earthly Par 1 . 1 4x5 The pourer 
foith of notes x88i Miss Braddon Asph II 333 This., 
teapot IS not a good pourer. X894 C A Smith Hist, 
Geog Holy Land 64 What the English Bible calls the early 
or former ram, literally the Pourer 

Pourfil, obs. form of Profile, Purple. 
Pourge, obs. form of Purge. 

Fourie (p« n). Sc, Also poone. [f, Pour v, 
+ -IE, denominative, as in cheatie, etc ] A vessel 
with a spout for pounng liquid , a jug, intcher ; 
esp a cieam-jug. 

iBax Galt Ayrshue Legatees x 288 Miss Jenny Mac- 
bnde’s side-board,., where all the pepper-boxes, poories,and 
tea-pots . , of her progenitors are set out i8at Blackw 
Mag. X. 4 Mrs. M'Lecket had then thepoune in her hand 
to help my cup 1823 Oklt Entail 1\ iii 23 The vera silver 
poune that I gied her mysel. .in a gift at her marriage, 

Fouring (po^ rig), vhl, sb, [f. Pour v, + -ing i,] 
The action of the vb Pour in vanous senses ; also, 
the produce of this, a quantity pouied at one time. 

I? 1374 Chaucer Troylus iil 14XX (1460) Dispitous day 
thyn be J>e pync of helle, . Thi pouryng In wol no where late 
hem dwelle c X440 Promp, Parv 409/2 Porjmge yn, i«- 
fusw. Ibid, Porynge owte, ejfusio, 1535 Qivlrdale 
2 Sam, xxiL 16 The pourynges out of the See were sene, 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) xap It may seeme a powr- 
mg of water into the Sea 176^4 Tucker Li Nat, (1834) 
I. SS Pretty bottle sa^^a Sganarelle, . . ‘ Ho w envied would oe 
my lot, wert thou to keep alvmj’s full for all my pourings 1’ 
1836-^ B D "^KLSKAristoph, 23 note. The word, .literally 
signifies ‘libauons*, or ‘pourings out 
b. atinb and Cotfi., as pouHng-boiile, -machine, 
-vessel , pouring-jaok, one of the vessels used m 
vaimsh-makmg, 

*835 Coverdalb 1 Mace, i 22 ITie table of the shewbred, 
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the pounnge vessel, the chargers X737 Whisto*i ^cse^hust 
/Iisi V, xiii §6 He did not abstain fiom those pouring 
vesssclb., sent by Augustus, 1839 Ure /dnfj 1266 The 
assistant puts three copper ladlefuls of oil into the copper 
pounng-jack x866 Crump Banking x 227 The mint has 
eight melting furnaces, two pouring machines 

Pou ring, PpL a, [f. Pour v, + -ino- 2.] That 
pours, in various senses ; esp. raining heavily 
160X B JoNSOK Pdciasier v, 11, Pownng stormes of sleet, 
and haile 1623 Bacon Kss ^ Victss Thtnss (Arb.) 570 
They haue such Pownng Riueis, as the Riueis of Asia, and 
A (Trick, and Europe, aie but Diookes to them z8ox 
SouniCY T/uilaba 111 win, When the pouring shower 
Stieaius adown the loof 1853 Bcchsiologisi XIV 358 At 
iive o’clock on a pouring moimng 1897 KincstLY ]V 
AJrtca 360 They matched in a potuing lain all night long 
b. adverbially (in reference to ram) 
x863 Hawiiiokne // rdr Noie-Bks (1879)11 234 Tt rained 
pouiing 1900 Daiiy 3 July 8/1 The nights had 

often been pouiing wet 

Hence Pou rlngly adv» 

xdax L\dy hr Wroth Uiania 363 Who. would not sud- 
denly haue knowne whether it had ia>ned or no, powi- 
ingly high, and swoetely it fell like an Apiill shovvei 

t Pouriture Obs, rare-K [a. F pow\r)t(zt}e 
a rotting, decomposition, f, p(ntr(f)ir *— L putrh^e 
to rot.] Rotten or decomposed substance 
1673 KvrLYN Terra. (1729) *7 Eaith is also sometimes 
impiov’d by Mixtures of Fein, lotten Leaves, and the pouii- 
uue of old Wood 

Pourmenade, obs. form of Promenade. 

II Pourparler (pwrparle), sh» Also in angli- 
cized form PoRPARLEY, q v [F, pourparler ^ siibst, 
use of inf. pourpailer {iilh. c. in Godef ) to discuss, 
deliberate, plot, f. pottr- for, befoie H parJer to 
speak.] An informal discussion or conference pre- 
lim maiy to actual negotiation. 

■795 Amcr., Si Pa^etSf Foreign (1832) I. 716 (Stanf.) The 
powpaf/erv on foot between the two persons mentioned 
above X83* bcorr (1890) II, 433 After some poui 

parleis Mr L , must lemain on boaid. 188* Jrrrrairs 

JFood Magic If viH 830 Another pourparler took place. 
1883 Pall Mali G, 30 June Q/tPon/parlers have commenced 
between the Poweis for the creation of a permanent Intel- 
national Sanitaiy Commission in Egypt 

So t Pourpa'rle v, Obs. [ad. OF. ponrparle~r 
vb, , sec above] trans to conduct preliminary 
negotiations about; Fourpa'xleir, Fourpa*rley 
7A mb , to carry on a pourpa 7 lei . 

*534 Papei r ITeu. VilT^ Vlt, 564 That He will for his 
parte kepe the secs and passages with a navie, being the 
saide eiitervieu so f.uie fourth pourpailed and sett. i8Ba 
Daily Tel 25 Sept , Count irat/f(*ldl is instructed to lente 
the task of poiunmleying to the Ihitish lepicsentative, 
X900 Natmt (N Y ) tt Oci 279/2 Meanwhile, the Poweis 
aie doing a vast amount of negotiating and pottipaileiing 
with each other 

Fourpartie, Pourpays, Fourpensed, obs. 
varr, I-^uupartjy, Porpoise, Purpensed. 
Pourplece (po® ipfs), Typogr, [f Pour v. + 
Piece j/T ] See quot 

X885 C G W Lock tVotkshep Recetpb Ser iv.aaB/i The 
superfluous metal at the head called the ‘tang’, or ‘pour- 
piece ’, IS removed by a circular saw or shatp pointed hook* 
Fourpoint (pf^upoint), pnrpoint (pwi- 
poml),i 3 . Obs. txc. JBbsL Foims. 4purpoxLt, 5 
-peyiat(e, -poynt, 9 pour-, purpoint, [a. OF, 
poi^Pppoint (iSth c in Littrd), prop, pa pple,, as 
in gambais porpoini, cmlte purpotnte (Godef.), of 
pourpoindre to j^erfoiate, f pour- (:— L, pro-^ 
substituted for par — 1 ^, per tlirough, as m Pour- 
allee) + poindre L. pung^e to pride.] 
Something quilted, a. A doublet, stuffed and 
quilted, worn by men in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, both as part of civil costume and of armour. 
(Siometimes misused by modern novelists ) 

[axaoo I tin Regis Rich / (Rolls) I, 99 Unde et vulgo 

S erpunctiim [v,9. parpunctum] nuncupatur. xas^ Rei, 
.fit Clems, (1844) II. jx/x Quos posnemnt in x haubei. 
gellis et X1111. purpuntis et xix capellis feireis,] 1426 Lydg. 
De Gml Pilgr, 7232 In thy diflence , Next thy body shal 
be set A purpoynt or a doublet {rx43a — Min, Feemv 
245 Now smotlie, now stark, now lyk an hard puipoynt 
1830 James Damley xxxii, His dress was a rich hunting 
suit, consisting of a green pourpoint, 1843 — Forest Days 
II xl, A man muflleu in a large loose gabardine above his 
pourpoint. X876 PLANCI16 Cycl Costume I 403 The mili- 
tary pourpoint was of leather or doth, staffed and quilted 
+ D A quilt, as a bed-covenng. Also in Comb, 
pourpoint-wise adv, Obs, 

1390 jyiil qp Ftlltcll [Somtr^tt Ho), j purpont album 
bonum. 14x8 Btiry lydls (Camden) 4 Item Amye Irmonger 
j. magnamarcham j. purpeyntet j. par librarum pendentium 
c 1440 Prentp Pam 417/1 Pur po3mt, bed hylfynge , ciil~ 
etira punctata 1439 Poston Lett 1 483 In primis, j. 
feddebedde Item, j holster j purpoynt white haneyd. 

So Pou XBolut V trans,, to make m the faSion 
of a pourpoint, to quilt (whence PouTpointed 
ppL a , Pou rpointing^'^/ sb \ also Pou*rpointer, 
a maker of pourpoints) ; (| Pouxpointerle (pt^r* 
pw^nUrl) [F.], ponrpointing work, quilting. 

[xS^ Penny Cycl, II 370/1 Henry Ill’s great seals afford 
us the earliest specimen of the omtrages ae poufpoiniene. 
which came more Into feshion toward the latter pait of his 
reign His haubei 1c and chausses are of this padded work, 
stitched] Ibidi Pom pointing, or elaborate stitching, . 
became at this time [Henry HI s] a trade, and there were 
several pourpointers in Pans and London. i8do J Hfavitt 
Auc Arntctn II 131 Ihe ‘Jack of Defence’,, was n quilted 


coat ; or it was pourpointed of leather and canvas in many 
folds, or it a as foimed of mail X869 Bouii ll Arms <$> 
Arm X (1874) 194 Third Peiiod, to about 1360 — Splinted 
aimour showing studs on the covering, together with 
studded pcurpomferie, began to pie vail X883 Fairholt 
Coitume Vi Ang (ed 3} 147 The heat and heaviness of this 
armour occasioned the invention of gamboised or pour- 
pointed coverings for piotection in war. 

Pourpoae, Pourpotir(e, pourpre, Four- 
presture,obs. ff Purpose, Purple, Purpresture. 

tPoYirprise, ptirpri'se, sb, Obs, Also 4 
purpris, -pryfi(e, 5 pourprys, porprise. [a OF. 
porpns and po{tt)iprise occupied place, enclosure, 
veige, sb use of pa pple of po(it\rprendf e to 
occupy, seize, comprehend, f. pour for, before -f 
prendie to talsc ] A precinct, enclosure, circuit 
a 1323 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 346 Thine 
palefreis ant steden ant al thi puipiis Thou ne shalt with 
the beien, wrecche, ther thou Iis. C1400 Rom Rose 3987 
He hath not aiight wi ought, Whan that he sette nought 
his thought To kepe better the purpryse 1481 Caxton 
My 11 II. XI 91 Thenne followeth geimanje whiche con- 
teyneth a gt ete pourpiys toward thoccident z6ox Holland 
Plmy I 139 It caiiieth a pouipiise or precinct of 3 miles 
compasse xSza Bacon Fss, yudteature (Arb) 456 Not 
onely the bench, but ihefootepaceand precincts and pui prise 
theieof ought to bee preserued without scandal 1 and coi- 
ruption 1726 blaf, /fist Pel, iii 14 Havens which,. aie 
but veiy little, and of a small pouipnse, 

So tFou3^vi*so V. [cf. comprise, snipt IseJ, b am, 
to encompass, enclose, embrace, occupy. 

X48X Caxton Myrr ir vm 85 Thise baibaiyns pourpiyse 
xl Royamraes. xaSx — Godeffi oy cc. age There they lodged 
them, and pourprised grete space of giound. 14B9 — Fayii 9 
op A IL XXXV, IS3 So were wie walles pouipryseo and sette 
rounde aboute wyth ladders 

f PoU'irry, a, Obs, rare. In fi poury* [a F. 
pottii/)t rotten, pa. pple, of poui \y^tr ,~-^putrTi e 
for L. pulrere to rot. Cf. poipourru\ Putiid. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush, i 39 Not pouiy [» r modcly], but 
plcsaunt and good to dnnke 

Fourselaue, -slane, obs ff Purslane Fout- 
Beut, Fouraiewe, -su, obs If Pursuit, Pursue. 
Fouraiuvant, Foursuter, var. Pursuivant, 
Pdusuitor, Obs, Fourte, obs, Sc, f. Poverty. 
Fourtenaunee, Pourtende, obs. ff. Purten- 
ANOE, I*ortend. Fourtract, -trait, etc., -trac- 
ture, -traiture, etc., -trade, -tray, obs ff. 
Portrait, Portraiture, Portray. Fourturde, 
portured , see Portuee z; Obs, Fourvey(e, 
Fourreaimo©, -voya(u)noe, - wlanee, Four- 
veyo(u)r, -voyer, obs ff. Purvey, Purveyance, 
Purveyor. Foury : see Poueby 

f Fouryvyncle, obq form of Periwinkle 2 , 

1330 Palsgr aS7/a Pouryvyncle a fysshe, mmau, 

Foua, ME. form of Pulse, 

I Fouse, V, Obs Deiivation and sense obscure 
1689 in Strype Siow'i Sure, (1720) II. v xxviii. 382/2, 13. 
Item, That no Peterman shall hereaftet, at any lime of the 
Year, take the Tides, nor Pouse upon the whole River of 
Thames, 1737 Dickinson Rules, Ordeis, etc. 7 (Guildhall 
Libr. 13r 270, r) That no Persons shall, at any Tune of the 
Year, take the 'Tides or Pouse, or use any Pousing-N et, upon 
the River of Thames, under the Penalty of [etc J. 

Fouse, var. Pouze; obs f Pulse. Fouse, 
pouss. Sc and n dial. if. Push v, Fouah, obs. 
f Push sb , a boil. Foufloudie, -eowdie, obs 
ff. PowsowDY, Fousse, obs f Pulse, pease, etc. 
f| Fousse-cafe (p«sjkafe). [F , lit. ' push 
coflee*.] A glass of various liqueuis or cordials, 
in successive layers, taken immediately after coffee. 
(Cf. chasse^cetf^ s. v. Chassb 2.) 

1890 m Cent Diet 1893 Katc Sanborn Truth/, Worn, 
in S, California 136 The old Spanish, the imported Chinese, 
the eastern element now thoroughly at home, , each stratu m 
as distinctly marked as in a pousse cafd, or jelly cake. 

Fousaette (p*«e*t), sb [a. F, poussette, dim. 
of pousse a push; see -ette ] An act of pousset- 
ling I see I*oussette v, 

18x4 Moore Mem (1833) II 31 Seeing the pretty tremble 
of her eyelids in a poussette. 1830 Marryat Ktnps Oivn 
xxxix, The mazes of poussette and right and left. 1847 
Ald Smith Chr Tadpole xii, Thw gave a rapid poussette 
like the top and bottom people m Sir Rogei de Coverley 

Pousse tte, V, [f. prec. sb.] tntr. To dance 
round and lound with hands joined, as a couple in 
a country dance. 

z8xa H. & J. Smith Rej Addr,^ Punch's Apoth , Dance, 
Regan t dance, with Cordelia and Gonenl— Down the 
middle, up again, poussette and cross, <2x839 T, H. Bayly 
Songs 4 Belli II 283 The young poussetting, as the old 
survey. X887 Clelano True to Type 11 206 The motley 
crowd was happy— poussetted, chassied and performed feats 
pg 1873 H Montev First Sh Fng,Ltt (1882) X72 Europe 
was little edified to see the dance set up by the two aged 
popes, who poussetted to each other about France and Italy 
Hence Poueae*tting vbl, sb, 
z86a Carlvle Fredh, Gt xiv. viii. (1872) V. 258 The pains 
he took with her elegant pirouettings and poussettings. 

Foussie, a Sc spelling of Pussy^ 

Foust (paust) Sc and north dial, ff. next, by 
mutescence of final e * cf. Avow ^^.] » Poustie. 

In 111 St quot, prob scribal error fox paste, pouste = next 
[c X440 Vorh Myst 11. 23 So I wille my post proue ] 18x9 
W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 216 Wr great poust 
o’ arm and leg. z83t-33 R. Inglis in Whistlednnku (Scot 
Songs) Sen in, its The poust that’s in Scottish kail-brose. 


Foustiei pouste (pau*sti). Ohs, (01 Sc, arch,') 
Forms: 4-5 pouste’ (also <5 *SV), -eo’, powste* 
(5 poeste, poweste, poste (5 -ee), pauste 
(5 -1) I* 5 pooste,postey‘, pou’sty, 5-6 po’stie, -y 
(0 -ye), 5 (7 Sc ) pausty, 7 Sc powstie, 7, 9 Sc, 
poustie. [MJi a. OF. poestj, pousiP (a 1000 po- 
destat)i—lj potestdl em^oyftx,'} Power, strength, 
might ; authority. See also Liege poustie 
In pottsite, paste (quot c 1450), in one’s pow er, poisvble 
a X300 CuisarM 4371 (Cott) He Ibat has giuen me pouste 
[Foif/jpaxuity} slike Godd forbedd i suI J him suike Ibid 
26140 To quani vi lautid has giuen ixiste Bath to bind and 
als laus he 13 Guy If 'arvj (A ) cxlv, Sumtime ich w»as 
An erl of gret pouste 1373 Barbour Britce i no Iii-to 
swilk th ullage tnaim held he, iliat he ourconie throw his 
powste 14x3 Ymk Co) Pus Chi isti Piety in Hist ^ Antiq 
VorhiijSs) If 130 And lieie I grant m joui Postey Whom 
that ye bound, bondan shall be Ryht at your Sleyne 
CX430 Merlin 610 Yef it vere in pobte, he uolde it not haue 
do foi all the reme of grete Bieteigne c 1460 m Pol, Rel, 
(§ L Poems {ji66) 160, I put hem vndyr m thy poweste 
X474 Caxton Chesse 11. v, Whan I submysed Aflrique 111 to 
join poeste rti3M SuniON P Spevozue 1330 By all the 
dedly names Of infeinall posts', Wneie soules fr> and losty 
1370 LrviNS MantP 110/14 Postie, poiestas, aits* x6o6 
Birnic Kirk Bui tall Ded , Statin and siiengtb, so de\tei- 
ously kytlied by a peereles pausty m all campestnal 
prowes. x8z9 W Tennant Papisiiy Maim'd (1827) 147 
Her weary knicht's ilk limb and lith Gat tenfauld poustie, 
pow’r, and pith 1843 Polson Eng Law m Encyel 
Metiop II 850/ 1 Hence the distinction, so well known to 
Scotch lawyers, of death bed and hege poustie — the technical 
terms indicating two states of competency and incom- 
petency to burden or dispose of an e&tate to the piejudtce 
of the lawful heir 

)| Fou sto (pan si pi op p/7 sto) [a, Gr. rroO 
arfa ‘ where I may stand * , fiom the saying 
attributed to Aicliimedes (m Pappus 8 ii., ed. 
Iliiltscli 1060), Sds /lot troO crreD, Kod KivSi yTja 
* give me (a place) wheie I may stand, and I will 
move the eaith'. (Usually written in Greek)] 
A place to stand on, a standing-place ; ^g a basis 
of opeiation 

1847 Tennyson Princ in 246 She Who learns the one 
Fou STO whence after-hands May move the \sorld, tho' 
she herself effect But little 1839 la0wcu,Biglo7v P, Introd 
58 Accustomed to move the world with no iroD <rrlo but his 
own two feet 

Font (pant), Also i *puta, 6 poute, 8 
powt, [OE, *p2Ua in lele-ptUan jil , Eel-pout 
s= MDu puyt{e,pdt, ptmt, puyde a pout, aUo a frog 
(cf. puyiael, aelpiiyt), Du. pmt, 'Slexa. piut, pmtd 
a frog, Dn pintaal, EFris. //?r^(-^/), hO, pftt\‘dl), 
(JU'’)pitii, pule, G (aal-^putie eel-pout , app, from 
a veibal stem '^pttb to inflate . see quot 183d and 
cf. next.] A name applied to several kinds of fish, 
most commonly to the Bib or whitiugpoui . see 
also Ell-pout, JHoiniK-fotd. 

[c 1000 iELFRiL Colloq, in Wr -Wulcker 04 Hwilce fixas 
gefeh<,l hu ? selas and hacodas mynas and aeleputan sceotan 
and lampredan ] 1391 Nashe Prognost 17 If there bee few 
or none [eels] taken, and plentie of poutes to bee had [with 
pun on next] 1706 Phillito, Powt, a Fidi otherwise call'd 
a Sea-Lamprey 1809 A Henry Trav 232 We took pouts, 
cat-fish, cat-heads, of six pounds weight 1836 Yarrhll Brit 
Fishes ll 139 Fiom a sineulax power of luflatinga membrane 
which coveis the eyes and othei parts about the head, it is 
called Pout, Bib, Blens, and Blinds 1837 Hawthorne 
Amer Noie-Bhs (1883) 63 The fish caught were, thiee 
homed pouts, xB8o F, Day Fishes Gt, Brit, I, 287 Bib, 
pout biassie in Scotland. 

Font Cpaut), sb,^ [f Pout ».I] A protrusion 
of the lips, expressive of pique or annoyance, hi 
the pouts, in a pouting mood, sulky 
1391 Nabhc Pregnost 17 Plentie of poutes to bee had m 
all places, especialhe in those coastes and Countiie>> where 
weomen haue not dieir owne willas 16x3 Sra E Hoby 
Curry-combe 1. 45 The fat is in the fire, she is in the powt, 
all a mort X63X R. H Arraignm Whole Cieaime xv 
§ 2 255 A Bessy Babe, that inu^t be dandled, and in every 
thing humoured else she feeds all upon Poutes [with pun on 
piec.] 1694 Mottlux Raheims iv, Ivi, Panurge somewhat 
vex^d Fryar Jhon.and put him m the Pouts 1793 Terntma 
I 8s, I could not be brought out of the pouts uxa H & J 
Smith Rej Addi , Baby's Debut, Jack’s m the pouts, and 
this It IS— He thinks mine came to more than his 1892 
Gunter Miss Dividends 23 * Ihen you don’t think it wise 
mutters the girl, with a pout. 

b. transf. Protrusion, projection. 
x88o Browning Dram Idylls ii Pan ^ Luna 45 That 
pure undraped Pout of the sister paps 

o Comb , as pouUmouihtng, f pout puffing 
1603 Camden Rem (1637) 135 fiildwni le Pettour held 
his land in Suffblke, Per saltum, si/^um ^ petium, sive 
bwfibulum, for dancing, pout-puffing, and doing that before 
the King of England in Chiistmasse holy dayes, which the 
word pet Mgni&th in French, 1807 Colfridgs Left , to 
II, Coleridge (1895) 514 Your mad passions and frantic 
looks and pout-mouthing. 

Font* sb,^ dial, (Kent). [Origin obsenre.] 

A small round stack of nay or straw; «PooK sb, 
z686 Plot Siaffordsh is Cattle fed in winter time at the 
same pout of hay Cattle feeding at a hay-pout, 1736 
PcGGE Keniimsms, Pout ; as an hay.pout, a round stack of 
hay. Plot, a Kentish author, has it 1887 Kentish Gtoss 
s, V , In the field hay is put up into smaller UeapSj called 
cocks, and larger one>^ called pouts; when carted it is made 
into a stack 

tPout, sb,^ Obs, [perb, from Pout vi or sIk^I 
A workman’s name for the mount of the lens of a 
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simple microscope, by means of which the lens is 
attached to a Lieberkiihn 
183* A. Pritchard il/tcrifsc. Caimci 189 All globular 
bodies, having polished surfaces, reflect an image of the 
cups, and the pout, if there is one, appears as a dark spot 
pi the centre. 1837 Goring & Pritchard A 

great deal may be done with cups having single lenses 
inserted in them which they do not flt, by raising or 
lowering their pouts or setungs by means of rings of thin 
metal, till the focus of the lens and of the cup fall on the 
same point [1907 F A* Parsons (Sec Roy Alter. Sac) in 
,1 he term /ou^ probably went out of use about 1845. I 
have made enquiry of all the leading Microscope makers in 
London, but not one has ever heard of the term ] 

t Pout, ® Coed Mining. Ohs. A kind of 
punch see qnot. 

2849 Greenwell Coal-trade Tertm Korihumh. .5- Durlui 
Pout^ Putudh a tool used by the deputies in drawing timber 
out of a dangerous place, it has a shank about 8 feet long, 
with a spade handle, and a head, pointed and slightly 
carved towards the handle at one side, and like a hammer 
at the other It is used as a ram to knock the props doivn, 
or to draw them out after they have been knocked down 
Pout, sbfi Sc. and dial, form of Potjlt sb* 
Font (pant), Also 4-6 poute, 5-8 powt^ 
6 powte, powlt. [Known only from c 1300 ; 
previous history obscure Conjectured to represent 
an OE ^piiiian, from a verbal stem *pui- to swell, 
be inflated, of which p^ila^ Pour sb \ might be the 
agent-noun. But the evidence for this vb in the 
cognate langs. is scanty ; Sw. has dial, pieta to be 
inflated; Sw. and Norw. pitta pad. Da. pnde 
cushion, pillow, pointing to an ON. *pi\ta\ cf. 
NFiis.//jf//, pute cushion, bolster.] 

1. intr. To thrust out or protrude the lips, esp. 
in expression of displeasure or sulleaness , hence, 
to show displeasure 

?ci3as Old. Age vii. in E. E P. (1862) 149 Now i putle, 
i pofte^pofleb ipouce, I snurpe, isnobbe, isneipe on snovte, 
J?ro5 kund 1 comhle an kelde. c 1460 J Russkli. Bk Nitr- 
tnre 294 Be not gapynge nor ganynge, ne with }>y mouth to 
powt *870 Levins Mantp 228/36 To Poute, caperare. 
*575 Churchyard Chippes 1. «iv, Busie biains* Thatpowlts 
and swels at others toils, and take themselues no pains 
1^2 Stahvhurst dEneis i (Arb) x8 Shee pouts, that Gany- 
med by loue too skitop is hoysed. 139* Shaics Rom 4 
ynl in ill. T44 (Qo s, 1637) But like a misbehav'd and 
sullen wench, Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love 
[(^ 4, powts vpon ; 2, 3, puts vp j Bo/tas, puttest vp; 

Qo I, 'ihou frownst vpon thy Fate that smiles on tbeel 
adey — Cor. V. u 52 The Veines vnfill’d, our blood is cold, 
and then We powt vpon the Morning 1655 Capel Tenia* 
Hons 14 Ah, this wretched flesh of mine that can pout 
and swell at God our best friend 1706 Phillips, To Pormi^ 
to look gruff or surly, to hang out the Lip. 1866 O Mac- 
donald Ann, Q. N^eighb v, Here the girl pretended to pout. 

b. Without implication of displeasure • To swell 
out, to protrude, as lips, 

15^, 1624, X735 [see Pouting ppl a ] 18x2 Byron Childe 
Harold I Iviii t8x6 J AVilson City oj^Plagne i iv 121 
Her bps would pout With a pemetual simper. 1869 Mbs, 
Heaton A Durer 1. 1 (1881) 37 The full childish lips pout 
out as if waiting to be kissed. 1896 J Ashby Sttrry Pale 
Thatnes {1903) 62/2 Sleeves closely furled to exhibit the 
charm Of a Dice{B that pouts *neath a snowy white arm. 
2897 AllbtUi*s Sysi Med HI. gSo He should note the 
shape of the anus, and observe whether it is pouting 
2 irons. To pusb out, to protrude (esp the lips\ 
(cxgsa Du Wes Inirod. Fr in Palsgr 952 To powte, 
Ponsstr^ 1784 tr, Bedford s Vaihekty^’^ 69 Gulchenrouz 
pouted out hts vermilion little lips against the ofler 1798 
Mmt D’Arblay Lett. 28 Aug , She received me , pouting 
out her sweet ruby lips foi me to kiss 1842 Tennyson JOaj/ 
Dream, Sleeping Palace iv. Her lips are sever’d as to 
<^eak. His own are pouted to a kiss 1870 Rollfston 
Anim Life 144 In a starfish which has died with its 
stomach pouted out. 

b. To utter or say with a pout 

1877 Mrs Forrester Mignonl 52 * Horrid old wretch * 

'1 wish he had not come', pouts Mignon x8p2 Gunter 
Mtss Dividends 131 Then she pouts, * You’ve had all my 
dances 

Pout (paut), ».2 Sc. [Sc, form of PoUM v. f. 
pouti'Doum sb!\ iwfr. To shoot at poults. Hence 
Fou'tex, 'a sportsman who shoots young partridges 
or moorfowr (Jam ) , Fowtlug vhl. j?,, shooting 
at partridge or moorfowl poults; also attrib., as m 
pouting- net, a net for securing poults 
a z6yp J Somerville Mem. Somervilles (1815) 1. 241 To 
take his pleasure at the poiittmg in Calder and Carnwath 
Muires 1789 D DAViDbON Seasons 1x4 Now Willy ,Wi’ 
pointers on the hills did slan, The prince 0’ pouters x8x6 
Scott Anii^ xluj, Something that will keep the Captain 
wi’ us amaist as well as the pouting zSl^o Contemiorames 
of Burns 116 The ‘pouting season*, as it is called, ivas to 
her a period of more than ordinary enjoyment 1903 Bloc/iw. 
Mag Jan laa/i ‘Pouting nets’ were purchased for the 
better securing of muirfowl and partridges. 

Pout, z ».3 dial. (Kent ) [f Pout jA 3 ] tram. 
To put up (hay, etc.) into poiils; to Poor. 

X617 m At cJiceol Cant. (1Q02I XXV, 15 Robert Terry [pre- 
sentedj for profaning of the Sabbath Day, by binding forJey, 
and powting of podder, upon the Sabbath, 

llPoutassou (p7^ta*s«), [Provenpal of Nice] 
A Mediterranean species of cod, Gadm (or Micro* 
inesishus) Peutasson 

x86o Couch Bni Fislics HI 77. x86a Gunther Caial 
FiskesBnt Mus IV. 338. 

Poutch, obs. form of Pouch. 

Pouter (pau'tw), [f, Pout » i + -eb i,] 


1 One who pouts (in/r or imns.). 

X809 Malkin Gtl Bias xi. i\ P 5 The pouters and ill- 
wishera were soon revenged re 1861 D Gray Poet IVAs 
(1874) Sleep ' Soft bedewer of infantine eyes, Poutei of 
rosy little lips ’ 

2 A breed of the domestic pigeon characterized 
by a great power of inflating the crop : cf Pouting 
ppl a. quot. 1693. 

1723 Bradley Font. Diet s v, Ptgeoit, Such Pigeons will 
breed nine or ten Pair of young ones in a Year, for the little 
Huff of Wind thrown in from the Powter gives them Heat 
and Mirth 1766 Pennant Zool. 1 218 The varieties . aie 
distinguished by names expressive of their sevei al pi opei ties, 
such as Tumblers, Garners, Jacobines, Croppeis, Powters, 
.&C. X840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 1, Ihe wheeling and 
circling flights of runts fantails, tumblers, and pouters 
1839 Darwin Ong Spec 1 {1878) 16 The pouter has a much 
elongated body. . its enormously developed crop, which it 
glories in inflating, may well excite astonishment. 

3 A fidi, the whiting-pout 

x8^ Lancet 16 Nov. 1024/2 Small haddocks and rock 
pouters— cheap, common fish— are often , sold at a high 
price for whiting 

4 attnb pouter-flsh. = 3; pouter-pigeon = 2 

1879 Cassell's Techn Ednc. IV 123/1 Specimens of the 

‘ tumbler * but not one of the common ‘ pouter ’ piwon 
1883 T D. Curtis in Moloney W. Afr, Fisheries 68 (Fish 
E\rab Pub! ) Bairacouta, porpoise^ bonito, .cat-fish, and 

? outer-fish are to be found on the Gold Coast x886 J K 
TROME Idle ThmglUs ix. (1806) 105 Sticking out his chest, 
and strutting about the room like a pouter-pigeon 
Pouter, sb^\ see undei Pout v 2 
Poutef (pau'tai), V. Sc. Also 6 powtter, 9 
powter, [Origin and sense-history obscure: cf. 
PoTTEB, PoTHEB. (Sense i maybe a different word.)] 
fl. irans. ( 9 ) To span with a stude. Obs 
a 1568 Dt oichis Pc.ri of Play 74 (Bann MS ), The hingand 
biayis on adir syde Scho powtterit with hii lymmis wjde 
2 a. intr. To poke, to stir , * to rummage in the 
dark’ (Jam.) , to potter, 

18x4 Scott Was) Ixiv, Powtenng wi’ his fingers amang 
the het peat-ashes and roasting eggs. 1832-53 CARuiac in 
Whisile-Btnkte (Scot. Songs) ber n 123 She would pouter 
awhile, afoie the fire could len* ony light for me to come 
hame wi*. 1838 A. Rodger Poems 281 , 1 began to giape 
for ’t syne, Thrang poutrin* wi’ my staflF, man 
b. tjans. To poke ; to get by poking or groping. 
1833 Garrick Laird ^ Logan 133 (E D D.) Just gang awa 
out and pouter a few {potatoes] frae the loots o’ the shaws 
wi* your hands 1892 Ldmsden Sheep-head 208 H e poutei t 
the ase [poked the ashes] wi* his fore finger to see gm he 
couldna fin* some sma* unbumed remnant 
Pou'tful, a. [f Pout j 3.2 or 1 + -ful ] Full 
of pouts, pouting Hence Pou’tfuluess 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI 309 So folded as to display 
the mouth in its most winning poutfulness 1887 J Ashby 
Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 31 Your pretty, poutful, child- 
like charm, All criticism must disarm, Miss Dimplecneek ! 
Pouther, Sc. and obs. form of Powbeb. 
Pouting (pau tig), sb. [f. Pout 1 -f- -iho 3.] 
A kind ot small fish ; a small kind of whiting, 
a whiting^pout (Morrhua Ittsca). 

x39X Lyly Endym iii lii, Foi fish these j crab, carpe, 
lumpe, and powting. 1848 C. A Johns Week at Lizard 
247 In which were caught a few poutings, congei, and 
wrasse 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal 13 A favourite Bait 
for Whiting, Pouting, Codfish, &c 

Pouti]^ (pQu tig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Pout + 
-iNol.l The action of Pout 
* 5 Stf J- Careles m Foxe A <5 M. (rsS^) 1933/3 Beware 
in any wise of swelling, powting, or lownng,Tor that is a 
token of a cruel and vnlomng heart, a xflag^FLETCHER Hnm, 
Lienienant iii. ii. Never lock coy, lady j These are no gifts 
to he put off with poutings. X7X6 Addison Freeholder 
No. 8 « To forbear frowning upon Loyalists, and Pouting 
at the Government 1872 Darwin Emotions ix 232 With 
joun^ children sulkiness is shown by pouting, or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘ making a snout 

b attrib as pouhng-clothi -crosschth^ -place. 
iS8|j Pappe w. Hatchet Divh, lie make him pull his 
powting crosscloath ouer his beetle browes for melancholie, 
x6o2 Withals* Diet 273 A Crosse cloath (as they tarme it) 
a Powtingcloth,ji&59xrfA 1790 Pennant London (1813) 163 
It was successively the poutmg-place of piinces. 
Pouti^, vbU j^.2, 3 ; see under Pout z/. 2 , 3 . 
Pouting (pawtig),/^/. a. [f. Pout z» 1 + -ing 2.] 
That pouts, m various senses of the vb. 

15^3 Miir Mag ^ Hastings mv, Powtyng lookes. 1398 
Bp Hall Sai iv. 1 68 His pouting cheeks puflp vp aboue 
his brow Like a swolne Toad touch’t with the Spiders blow. 
1624 K Long tr Bat clay's Argents i. u 5 He had no great 
powting lips, nor little eyes sunke into his head. 1693 
Lond Gaz. No aSss/a tbere is 113 pair of Pigeons, as 
Garners, Gropers, Shakers, Pouting Horsemen, Bai banes, 
to be sold 1727 Gay Begg Op i viii, Yes, that you 
might, you pouting slut. 1733 Somerville Chase iv 89 
They seek the pouting Teat That plenteous streams 1760 
Citron, in Ann, Reg. 159 At a sale of powtmg-pigeons one 
pair was sold for 16 guineas 1863 Geo Enor Romola x, 
The comers of the pouting mouth went down piteously 
Hence Pou'tingly adv , in a pouting manner. 

1632 Sherwood, Powtingly, rechigniinent. 1832 L Hunt 
Naiads Poems 197 Like fondled things Eye poutingly their 
hands 1863 Geo 'Ewp's Romola xiv, Her lips were prei>sed 
poutingly together, 

t PoHtish (pau tij), a. Obs. rare. [Allied to 
PouTBB sb}- 2, Pouting ppl, a • see -ishI ] Some- 
what pouting; akin to a pouter-pigeon 
1723 Bradley Fam. Diet sv Pigeon^ Bastard-bred 
Pigeons, such as Pouting Horsemen, Poutish Dragoons, 
from a Powter 01 Cropper and a Leghorn. 


Poilt-uet (pautiiiet). Sc. Also 5-6 polt(e-. 
[Origin obscure.] A small fi&hing-net of conical 
form, Its mouth framed with wood or iron into a 
semicircle, the flat edge of which is pushed or drawn 
along the bottom of a stieam by means of a long 
pole or staff. 

1443 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 82 Item in j rethe vocat. 
le Polte nett xvjrf 1804 Edin. Even Com ant 16 Apr (Jam ), 
Iheir Association have for protecting the fiy, given 
paiticular uistiuctions to then Watex Bailiffs, to prev'ent, by 
every lawful means their shameful destruction at Mill dams 
and Mill-leads with Pocks or Pout Nets 
So Poutstaff, t poltstaflf, the detachable pole or 
staff of a pout-net. 

c X470 Henry Wallace i 40a Will^ham was wa he had na 
wapnynis thar, Bot the poutstaff [ed. 1370 polt staff], the 
quhilk in hand he bar. 

Poutry*, obs. Sc. form of Poultby. 

PoHW, vai. Paauw, the S. African bustard. 

1872 Rmtkdge's Ev Boy's Ann 339/x The Bustard, 
which of all others the sportsman endeavours to secuie m 
Afnca, IS the Pouw. 

Pouwere, obs form of Power. 

Pouze . local. Also 8 pouz, 9 pouse. [Dei ivation 
doubtful : identified by some with Pouoe, in dial 
sense ' mbbish, refuse The refuse of the ciushed 
apples after the cider is pressed out, - PoM VCE i a 
X7a5 Bradley Fam. Diet s v, Vinegai, The C^der must 
be drawn off as fine as may be into another vessel and a 
small quantity of the Must 01 Pou7 of Apples must be added 
theieto 1726 Diet Rust (ed 3) s, v Cideit The use of 
Must or Pou/e of Apples. 1881 IMiss Jackson Shropsh 
Word-hk , Pouse. (3) The refuse of the apple pulp, when all 
the cider has been expressed— the ‘ caput mortuum 

t Po'veraiice. Obs. rat e’^^. [f. ME. pever-ett 
to become or make poor (see PooB &.) + -anoe ] 
The action of making pool ; impovenshment. 

1529 H Staitord in Ellis Or/g Lett Sen ir. 11 , 24 
Create poverance and vndoing of your saide powr subject, 
Pover(e, obs foim of Poor 
llPovere’tto. Obs.rare-^\ [It oi povo 0 

poor ] A poor little one 
X592 G. PiKievTX Four Lett ui Wks (Grosart) I 206 What 
speciall cause the Pennilesse Gentleman hath, to bragge of 
his buth which giueth the woeful poueietto good leaue, 
to reuiue the pittiFuIl histone of Don La^arello de Thoeme-, 
Poverisb. (pp vsnj), v Obs. or dial. [ad. OK. 
po{u)venss-f lengthened stem of po{u pcrir to make 
poor, f pov{e)re PooB Cf. Imeovebish.] tram. 
To make poor, impoverish. 

1382 Wyclif Neh v 18 Forsothe the puple gietli was 
poueresht 1430-40 Lydg Bochas v vu (MS. Bodl 263} 
266/2 Bi whos absence, feeblid is Cartage, The centre 

? orisshed (ed iS54 pouerished], brouht to disencres, 1330 
'alsgr 663/1, 1 pourjsbe, or make poure, yiyJ/nwm, 1598 
SvLvrSTER Du Barters u 1 i, Eden 156 No violent showr 
Poverisht the land 1639 Johnston Diaiy (1897) 72 The 
countne is extreroelie povenshed X87X W, ALrxANDru 
Johnny Gibb xix, The lave .rnaun be poverees’t wi’ sa\ 
oul^ clockin’. 

Hence Po veriahed ppl. a.^ Powenshing z^bl. 
sb ; also f Po'verislianeiit [ad. obs. E.poverisse- 
mentX impoverishment, poverty, 

1484 in Lett Rich III ^ Hen P// (Rolls) I. 84 To tlie 
kinges hurt and poveresshinge of his. .tenantes. 1368 T, 
HowFLLy 4 ;'A A1mtte{y8^^ 40 Inpouenshment, Shee bydes 
and takes hir pai t 1900 F, S Ellis Rom. Rose i 57 Earth 
forgets her povenshed diear estate 
Povert, -te, obs forms of Poverty, 
fPo’vertness Ohs raie’^\ \i. povert, oh&.vQ.T. 
Poverty -1- -ness ] = next. 

cx^so R. Leyot m Nash Hist Wore (17B1) I 421 Privey 
to siche matiers as my poveitnesse might doo any maner 
of pleisir to youre goode ant bounteuouse lordship. 

Poverty (pp*V0itx). Forms: a. 2-5 pouerte 
(poverte),4-o pouert, (4 -erd,5 -ertt(e,poweyt), 
povert. i 3 , 3-6 pouerte (= -ti), (3 pouirte, 4 
pouertte, 4-5 poerte, 4“(5 poverte, 5 powerte, 
pouer-, poverte0,pauuerty,6 povarte, power- 
tie), 4-7 pouertie, 5-6 poure-, povxete, (6 
povertey), 6-7 povertie, pouerty, 7- poverty. 
7. 4 Sc. purte, 5 pourte, 6 poorety, Sc. purtye. 
[Repr. two OF forms, (a) paoe*rte or poue*riex—'L. 
paupa*rtds, nominative, and (iS) ptyvertS^ pmerii, 
pouretiy orig -iet, later F.patiwetdi-^L* pauperidi- 
em, acciisative, f. pauper poor + -fas, -tdteni : see 
-TY. The 7 forms show the eaily reduction of 
pouerti to pourtd, and so to poorty (cf. Poob). 
The same 1 eduction of the first syllable is seen in 
the Sc. form purteth, Poortith, from OF. pouretel. 

Here, as in the early forms of Poor, the ambiguity of 
u (v) before the 17 th c. makes the pronunciation of many 
early forms uncertain. Some mod F dialects have poureti. 
panreti, and the original v was prob vocalired or suppressed 
m some forms of OF, as the y forms and the doublet 
Poortith show that it was from the 14th c. in some ME, 
dialects ] 

The condition or quality of being poor. (In 
senses 4-6 replaced to a great extent by Poorness ) 
I. 1 . The condition of having little or no 
wealth or material possessions ; indigence, destitu- 
tJOD, want (in various degrees: see Poor a. i) 

^**75 Lamb, Horn. 143 per seal been worldwunne, 
wiu uten pouerte. a za^ Ancr. R. 32 Alle sorie, pet wo & 
poueite )>olietJ, a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) And qua for 
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pouert Fat)/, Trin , GbtU pouerte] es be hind. Hid 
17117, 1 thold pouerd [v 1 pouert], pine, and scame. e 1325 
Metr Horn 3 Fortbi wil I of my pouert, Schau sum thing 
that I haf in heit 1362 Langl F Pi A. ix in Was no 
pride on his apparatl, ne no pouert nojier [B vin 116 ne 
pouerte noyther] 1423 Jas. I Jrt»£^s Q in, Foriugit was 
to pouert in exile 1472-3 Rolls of Pant VI 20/1 Whiche 
afoie lyved in povert and mxserye 1550 Balc Ime^c Both 
CJu D vj b, Hongre, thurst, cold, pouert, care. 

J 3 . a X300 Satrmuft xli in E E* (1862) 5 In wo and 
pine and poueite for as i sigge so hit sal be 13.. Cursor 
M 19058 (Gutt) Bihald on vs and se And vnderstand vr 
pouertte 137s Bakbour Bruce ni 551 And gret anoyxs, 
and poweite {iimc piLe] « 1430 Chaucer's Melib f 598 
(Harl. MS ) peifoie clepeth Cassidore poueitee [v rr 
pouerte, poueit] the moder of ruyne 1477 Earl RivrRs 
(Caxton}Z?;6/£j 33 Pouertie m buieteis bettei than iichesse 
in fere 1500-20 Dunbar Pae/us Ixvn 8 With poweitie 
I hald him schent 1526 Pi'lgr Per/ (W, de W. 1531) 14 b. 
The thie vowes, obedyence, chastite, and wylfitU pouerty 
a 1533 Ld Berners Haou xcvi 312 Ther is no wane but 
It causeth pouerte 1362 J Hcvwood Prov ^ Ej^igr (1860) 
16s Pouertee partth felowship, thats not trewe euei, Poneitie 
in beggei s pai tth felowship iieuer 1615 W, Lawson Countiy 
I/ousezu Gard. (1626) 9 Let no man hauing a ill plot plead 
pouerty in this case 1798 Malthus Pojbul iir v (iSofi) IL 
156 Almost all poverty IS lelative. xooa Westm Gaz 23 Nov 
3/2 Mr Rowiitree explains that of the 20,000 found to be 
living ‘ in poveity ’ in York, 13,000 are living in what he calls 
‘secondary poverty', which is defined as meaning that the 
income of the family * would be sufficient foi the maintenance 
of merely physical effiuency, wete it not that some portion 
IS absoibed by other expenditme eithei useful or wasteful’ 
V- c 1375 Sc Leff, Saints xxvi {Nycholas) 766 Sir, purte 
me in sic assay Has set, jiat na man wil foi me Borcnt na 
detoure nohir he CX420 Sir Atuadace (Camden) xxxiii, 
He. .was owte of the cuntiay foi pourte fledde ^xx568 in 
Bmmatyne Poems (Hunter Cl.) 224 Thay pnssit by with 
handis plett ; With puitye fia I wes ouitane, 1589 Puttcn- 
HAM Engr> Poesie in. xi (Ai b ) 173 Figures of rabbate . , From 
the middle, as to say faiamitei ^oxparixuentHre^pooreiytox 
soHratgne for soueraigne 

fb. FormeilyalsoinjJ/. hardships) ran, 
«»S33 liD BrRNCRS It non Ixv 224 paynes, tiauelles, 
and pouertyes that I enduiyd Ibid cxxxi 48a When I 
remembre the paynes, and dolouis, and pouerties, that W 
my cause ye suffer 1574 R Scot Ho^ Gard, To Rdr., It 
were better .that Straungers shoulde enuie our piospenties, 
than our Friendes shoulde piltie oui pouerties 
c Jig in allusion to Matt v 3 
13. . E,Alhi P, C 13 hay arn happen [ = happy] j^at han 
in nert pouertd c 1394 P. PI Crede 778 Ne Helye ne Austen 
swiche lijf neuer vsed, But in poueite of spirit speiided hei 
tyme 1720 Wclton Snf^r Son of God I, xi 278 Poverty 
of Spirit is an Abstraction of the Mind from the Mean and 
De^icable Tiifles of the World. 

a. Personified and applied to a person, 01 persons 
generally,in whom it is exemplified, 
x8x3 Bvron Giaour xi, Alike must Wealth and Poveity 
Pass lieedtess and unheeding by 1887 Lowell Denwer 28 
Poveity pays with Us peison the chief expenses of war, 
pestilence and famine 1890 Eng lUusti Mag, Christmas 
No 147 Several loaves, to be distributed .to whatboevei 
of orthodox povei ty the paiish may enclose 
f 2 . Uansf, The poverty' the pooi collectively 
or as a class. ( Cf the laity ^ the quality ) Ohs 
X433 Lvdc. St Ehmtnd in. 1x87 Pray for knyhthod Pray 
for the lawe. Pray for the plowh, piay for the pouerte 
c X440 Capgrave Life St Kaih, i. 731 (MS Rawlinson) To 
lord 8c to lady, & to pouert [MS. Arundel povert] lowe, Full 
foyson was here, to eueri man 1537 J« London in Ellis 
Ofi£, Lett, Ser, i. II 80 The multytude of the poverty of 
the Town resortyd thedyr 2599 Marston 6 co, l^tllauie 1. 
iv. 188 If to the Parish poueity, At his wisht death, be 
dol'd a half penny 

II. 3 . Deficiency, lack, scantiness', dearth, scar- 
city; smallness of amount. 

1388 WvcLiF Prov VI. 32 He that is avouter schal leese 
hib soule, for the pouert of herte e 1420 Pallad. on Hush 
xn 331 Yf vyne abounde In leef & haue of fruyt but pouerte 
1838 Prescott Ferd ^ Is (1846) II xix x8o Attributable 
.to the poverty of modern literatuie at that time. 1895 
H P Robinson Men Born Egual 66 The poverty and 
crudity of the available supply of domestic help 
4 Deficiency in the proper or clesiied quality; 
inferiority, paltriness, meanness: =Poobness 3. 
(In quot, f 1600 » poor or inferior matter ) 

1387 TarviSA Higden (Rolls) I. 11, I knowe myn owne 
pouert, and schamede afterso noble spekeis to putte forh 
my bnreyn speche. x^y Bacon Ees,^ Cottiers Good ^ 
hvtll V, (Atb.) 146 By imputing to all excellencie in com- 
positions a kind of pouertie or , a casualty or leopardy, 
rx6oo Shaks. Sonn, cm, Alack, what pouerty my Muse 
brings foith, That hauing such a skope to show her pride, 
The arroment all bare is of more worth Than when it hath 
my added praise beside. 1741 Watts Imfrav, Mind i, i 
§ 3 The poverty of your understanding z88x Bfoadhouse 
Mus Acoustics 161 The peculiar quality of tone commonly 
called poverty, as opposed to richness, arises from the ufipeT 
partials being comparatively too strong for the prime tone. 
X883 Macpadven in Cougregat YearBk 73 The poverty of 
the parsonage is often reflected in the poverty of the pulpit. 
6. Want of or deficiency in some property, 
quality, or ingredient; the condition of being poorly 
supplied with something ; (of soil, etc.) the condi- 
tion of yielding little, unprodnctiveness. 

c 1420 Pallad m Hush, xf 270 And yf pouerte appete 
in their sellis. That robbeth hem, wel wortht go to helle is, 
1871 Routkdgfs Ev, Boy's Ann May 279 Its desolate 
aspect and its poverty, although.. covered with pines and 
scrub. x88o Haughton Phys Geog, v 209 The extra- 
ordinary poverty of north and north-eastern Africa in river- 
producing power. 

6. Poor condition of body; leanness or feebleness 
resulting from insufficient nourishment, or the like. 
VOL. VII. 


coul( 
for 1 

ewes wyll not take the ramme at the time of the yere, for 
pouertye, but goo baneyne 1627 tr Bacon's Life ^ Death 
(^651) 7 A stiict Emaciating Diet doth first bung Men to 
great Poveity and Leannesseby wasting the juyees and 
Humours of the Body 1731-3 Miller Gard Diet 6 D/i 
The Tiees aierendeiM more vigorous and healthy, scaicely 
ever having any Moss or other Marks of Poveity. x8^ 
Rider Haggx\rd etc 284 The ox will from 

mere maliaousness die of ‘ poverty ’ 

1 7 . Alleged name for a company of pipers. O&s, 
2486 Bh St, Albans f vj b, A Pauuerty of pypeis 
III. 8. atlrzb and Comb ^ poveity line; 
poverly-hardened) -smitlen (—next), adjs. ; also in 
names of plants growing in poor soil, or supposed 
to impoverish the soil, as poverty-grass, {a) 
a N. American glass, Arishda dichotoma , ip) — 
poverty-pla-nl, a small Noith American heaili- 
like shrub, Htidsoma tomentosa (N.O. Cistacese ) , 
poverty-weed, 111 1 , of Wight, pm pie cow-wheal, 
Melampyrum arvense, « Cow-wheat i. 

1847-78 Haluvvcll, Poverty weed, puiple cow-wheat 
A weed growing in com, having a fine large flower, yellow, 
pale red, and purple; it is very injunous, and betokens a 
poor, light, btony soil 1864 Tiioreau Cafe Cod 20 A 
moss like plant, Hudsoma iomentosa , called ‘poverty- 
glass', because It grew where nothing else would x8^ 
Miller Plani-n ,Artsiida n&c/wftfwa, Poverty-grass xter 
T Stevens Through Russia xv. 242 This, among the 
poverty hardened moujiks was not to be exacted, noi 
desired 1899 Wesim Gae 4 Apr. xojx The effect of the 
Bill . . has been to bring to the surface all the poverty-smitten 
old age of the colony, all the human wre«s 2904 Ibid 
22 Dec 2/2 West Ham contains a huge population of 
workers, many of whom aie, even in normal times, very little 
above the poverty line 

pO’verty-striJCken, a, Stiicken or afflicted 
with poverty ; suffermg fiom poverty ; reduced to 
great poveity; extremely poor or destitute, 

X844 Dickens Mart Chuz, xv, Badged and ticketed as 
an utterly poverty-stricken man 1867 Trollope Chron 
Parse 1 1 iv 27 A wretched povei ty-stricken room 
fig 1852 H Rogers Eel Pcaih (1853) 44 If you profess 
the possession of the pure truth, do not appear to be so 
poverty-stricken as to an ay your thoughts in the tatters of 
the cast-off Bible X865 Tylor Early Hist, Man, v loi 
A language so poveity stricken as the Chinese 
Po verty-struok, a. Now rare or Obs. =sprec. 
18x3 Sir R Wilson Pr Diary II 2x0 This [Fulda] is an 
old town, poverty-struck by the wai, pillaged by the 
passing enemy, and replete with misery 1856 Delamer 
FI, Gaid (i86r) 3 The cypress is a magnificent ornament 
10 the gardens of the south of Europe , is respectable m 
the soudi of England ; shabby genteel higher up the island, 
in the north, miseiable and poverty-stiuck 
f Povilion, obs. erron f. Pavilion (sense 12). 
x688 R, Holme Armoury iii xvi. (Roxb.) 60A The Povi- 
hon, the wide end of the trumpett. Ibtd, 62/1 The Povilion 
Barr, 

t Povin, obs Sc, var. pown, Pawn, peacock. 

1533 Acc Ld High Treas, Scot VI, 97 For the feding 
0^ crannis and the povins in the castell of Stiiveling 
Fow (pou, pan). Sc, [A phonetic representative 
of earlier Sc poll : see Pool sb^ Cf, Gael poll, 
perh. the immediate source ; and, for phonology, 
knme, pm^ from boll, knoll, poll (head),] 
Local name for ‘ A slow-moving rivulet, generally 
in carse lands ’ ; also a small creek where such 
a rivulet falls into a river or estuary, affording 
a landing-place for boats, esp on the Forth ; hence 
a wharf or quay on such a creek, as the Po%v of 
Alloa, of Clackmannan (Jamieson). 

(Pow in Sir W, Scott's ed. of Sir Tristram is an eiror foi 
folk, PULK ) 

[2483 Found in place n Pow/ouhs,nesx Aiith, Stiilingsh ] 
1792 Statist Acc Scot IV. 490 The country is intersected 
in different places by small tracts of water, called pows, 
which move slowly from the N to the S side oi the carse 
*793 Ibid, VIII, 59s The quay runs within the land, and 
forms a pow, or small creek, where the rivulet falls into 
the river [Forth], x8n Caledon Mercury 24 Jan (Jam ), 
A cargo of peats from Fenntosh was discharwd this week 
at Cambus row. x866 N B, Daily The only inter- 
ruptions being an occasional 'pow', by which name curiously 
enough the streamlets are known 
Pow, phonetic repr. of Paauw, S Afr. bustard, 
2892 Daily News 8 Mar. 5/3 Shooting m all two quagga, 
two koodoo, . and a pow, , an enormous bird, standmg 
about 4ft high, chiefly body 

J^ow, Sc. and north, dial, var Poll head ; 
Sc. f Pull; obs f. Pooh, %nU Powah, obs f. 
Powwow. Powaip, obs. Sc, f. Power. Pow- 
aiN:, -ax, obs. Sc ff. Pole-ax. 

Fowan (pch*wan, pffn an) Also 8 poan [A 
Scotch form of Pollan, the two fishes being for- 
merly identified.] A species of fresh-water fish, 
Coregonus chtpeoides, found in Loch Lomond in 
Scotland (where locally known also as Luss Het - 
nng), in Windermere and Ulleswater (where known 
as the Schelly), in Conningham Mere, and in Bala 
Lake (where called Gwyntad), It belongs to the 
same genus as the Vendace and the Pollan, with 
which it was formerly identified, and is still often 
confused, under the name Freshwater Hernng, 
see quots. 1774-7. 

2633 Monipennie Ahrtdgem, Scots Chron, l^Wh, Loch 


[Lomond], bt^sides abundance of other fishes, hath a kind of 
fish of the oune, name^ Powan, veiy pleasant to eate 
1771 Smollftt Humfh. Cl 28 Aug , Powans [are] a delicate 
kind of fiesh-water herring peculiar to this lake [Lomond] 
2774 Pennant Tour Scot tn 1769 (ed 3) 225 Besides the 
fish common to the Loch [Lomond] are Guiniads, called 
heie Poans 1777 — in Lightfoot Flora Scot, (1792) I 61 
Guiniad— Found in Loch-Mabon , called in those parts the 
Vendace and Juvanms ; and in Loch Lomond, where it is 
called the Poan [Now specifically disting:uished from the 
Vendace of Lochmaben ] 2859 Yarrell I 315 

M Valenciennes thinks that the powan is not a continental 
species Ibid, 317 Although agreeing m the number of fin- 
rays with the pollan of Ir^nd, this Loch Lomond fish is at 
once distinguished from it by the peculiar form of its mouth 
2865 Couch Bi ti Fishes IV 295 2896 N, B Daily Mail 

p June 5 A powan which scaled ilb 90Z and measured xft 6in 
in length— a record size for this species. 

Powar(e (Sc.), Poware, obs. ff. Power, Poor 
fPowart, Sc zon, powhead,'?om'SS^tJi, tadpole 

2633 Fife Witch Tt lal in Statist. Acc, Scot (1706) XVII I 
App 655 She hoped to see the powarts b^g in his hair 

Powawe, obs f Powwow, Powce, obs. f. 
PoLSE sb?> (of the blood). Powo]i(e, obs. f. 
POUOH 

Fowder (pawdsa), Forms: 3-6 poudre, 

4 pudre, puder, 4-6 powdre, (4 -dir, 4-5 -dyr, 

5 -dup), 4-8 pouder, (4-5 -ere, -ur, 4-6 -ir, 5 
-ire), 4- powder , also 4-6 pouldre, 5-6 pulder (0 
-dre, Sc, -dir, -dyr), 5-7 poixlder (6 Sc -dar), 
6-7 powlder iS. 5 pouper, 5-6 (9 Sc,) pouther, 
6-7 (8 iSr.) powther. [ME. a. F. poudn (13th c ) 
:-earliei OF. poldre, puldre'— poire (i i-i 2th c ) :— 
L pulver-em (in cicm,pulvi5, whence It, poke, Sp. 
polvo. Pi, pols)^ dust. In i5-i6lh c. F usually spell 
pmldre (/ re-inserted after L.) ; so, in 15-1 7th c 
Eag.y potdder, etc. With pouther cf. Sc, shmther 
= shoulder ; also father, mother, gather, hither, 
with for d before •er’\ 

1 . Any solid matter in a state of minute sub- 
division , the mass of dry impalpable particles or 
granules produced by gnnding, crushing, or dis- 
integration of any solid substance; dust (Cf 
Dust i, 3a) 

c 2290 S, Eng Leg, I 477/532 And brenden al-to poudie 
feor iiam euerech tonne, a 2300 Cursor M 6616 (Cott ) 
pis golden calf he did to brest to pudre \,Gott poudii] 
« Ibid oxyj-gt (Fairf) Bren hit to powdre. 2390 Gowtr 
Conf 1 xoo He sende, and him to pouldie smot c 1400 
Maundcv (Roxb.) vii 25 He brynnes him self all to powdei 
2490 Caxton Eneydosxii 44 The bodyes .conneited in to 
poulder 1326 Tindalb Matt xxu 44 He shall giynd him 
to powder [1535 Coverdale to poulder] 1533 Er yot 
Cast, Helthe (1539) 77 b, Fryed or layde on a burning hote 
stone, & made in powlder 2342 Udall Erasm, Afof/t 
mb, I will, crushe thy hedde to powther. Ibid 269 b, 
Sodainly crammed to dust & pouther 2349 Comfl Scot 
i. 21 Vas It nocht biynt inpuldirande assel 1605 B Jonson 
Volpone I i, To grinde hem into poulder 2642 J Jackson 
True Evang, T, i 8 Dissected into parts, not beaten into 
pouder 2^2 J. Davies tr. Oleanus' Voy Awbass, 46 
There is fall of water.. so violent, that breaking upon the 
Rocks, It IS reduc'd as it were to powder. 2799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I xSa Clear your glass from the powdei that 
may he upon it 2853 w Gregory Chem (ed 3) 
226 Peroxide of Nickel. .It is a black powdei. x88o G 
Meredith Tragic Com (x88z) 18^ If there are laws against 
my having my own, to powder with the laws ^ 

fb. spec. Earth m the state of dry impalpable 
particles; the dust of the ground. Oflen m phrases 
denoting a condition of humiliation, or of being 
dead and buried. (Cf Dust l- i, 3 a, 3 c.) Obs 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) yoBo Vol of be poudre of ^ erj>e 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xliii. [xliv ] « Om soule is lowed m 
poudie 138a Wyclif yob vii 22 Lo, nowe m pouder [1388 
dust] I slepe — Isa xlvii x Go doun, sit m pouder [1388 
in dust], thou maiden dorter of Babilon a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon xciii 297 The sonne lost his lyght by reason of the 
pouder that rose vp in to the ayre 

t c. The matenal substance of which the animal 
body is regarded as created or composed, and to 
which It returns when decomposed, also, the 
mouldeied remains of a dead boc^, or the ashes of 
one that is burnt. (Cf. Dust sbf 3 a, b.) Obs, 
a 2300 Cursor M, 929 (Cott ) ]>oa nees hot a pudre [v r 
pouder] plain, To puder sal hou worth a-gaw, 2382 Wyclif 
Gen iii 19 For powdre thow art, and into powdre thow shaft 
turne [2388 dust] 13^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 83 Of 
kyng Har^de Poudre |>ere jit is halde. x4Sx Caxton Myrr 
TI, viii. 82 Out of thise asshes and pouldre groweth agayn 
another byrde. 1536 Bellknden Cron Scot (i8ai) 1 . 194 
Scho departit. to Romei berand with hir the powder of 
thatT fader, m anc goldin poke t«a Lyndesay Monarche 
5170 Thy vyle corruptit carioun Sall..reniane, in pulder 
small, On to the lugement Generali 

d. Applied to the pollen of flowers, or to the 
spores of Lycopodium, (Cf. Dust sh?- 1 c.) 

1676 Lister in Ray's Corr (2848) 124, 1 . .put them [Lyco- 
podiums] in a box, and found they shed their powder of 
themselves. 1857 Henprey^^ii: § 215 The Pollen .consists 
in almost all cases of a fine powder composed of microscopic 
vesicles. 287a Oliver Elem Bot 1. 1 8 The fine powder 
is the pollen 

2 . A preparation in the form of powder, for some 
special use or purpose. (See also 3 ) 

a. In medicine, etc. ; formerly (usually) a corro- 
sive, stimulant, etc, for external application ; in 
later use, a medicine, or a dose of medicine, to he 
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taken mternally, usually in some liquid or «eini- 
liquid vehicle. 

Often named after the inventor or introducer, or frwn the 
porp^, as Dover's pmder^ jAniEb's femder^ Jesuit’s 
j/hmaerj PoRTUNO/^tud'/r, warm pemitr^ etc, 

X340 Aysnh 14S Verst he ssel J>erto do ]» smetmges and 
pe plates of auete warningges,, .pe poudres eftetuard and 
prebmde of harde w> kniiiuaga i w LAncu A PI B. xx. 
357 The piastres of 1 » peisoun and poudres biten to sore, 
tf X400-50 Staekh, Med. MS. 143 A good powdyr 1587 
Amdrea Bmnswykes DhiyU JfWers Aj, With waters 
dystyllj-d, all maner of confeccyons, ayrope^ powders, and 
electuar^eb be myxced x6ii B Jokson Cedthne ii i, Gme 
me some wine, and pouWer for my teeth 1615 Ciiookb 
Body oj Man 55 We are constrayned to mlubite and 
restray ne the mcrease with, corrasiue Liniments and poul* 
ders *1641 Bp, MoUNTAGU.« 4 rff 4 .iVo«.iv (leaslaToMari- 
amne had dealt Aith his Cup-beare^ to give him a powder 
m he Wine, which she said was a Love pi^n z6gs tr 
Ccilatek's Nm Li Chtrurg. Pui ent asNeither Tincture, 
^lution, nor Pouder X7&74 Tucker IL Nat (1834^ 
II 235 Such an one has great faith in Ward's pill, or James' 
powder, x^ W Buciun Dim Med, <1790) 691 The 
bghter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, 
as t» or gnid 18^ Mss. Carlyle Lett (1883} III 
265 when t had finished the antifebrile powders. 

1 j. In alchemy or magic, Pauider ^Projectiou, 
fcnuder ij/^Sympath? r see these words. 

€ xfB Chaucer Cm*. Veem. ProL d* A 580^ I haue a 
paudre tet coste me deere Shal make al good for it is 
cause of al My konnyrng x6io B Jonsoh Alck \ 1, kou 


must i*jefe? as if you, onelj, had The poulder to pro- 
lect with^ 1863 Gerbier Counsel b vujb, That he doth 


leally possess its true (and no imaginary) pouder of pro 
iloction, That of Hermes Trismegistos. vj^ Philupss v 
T he pretended casting of the Powder of the 
Philosopher’s Stone into a CmmSe of meltod Metal, in 
order to ^ange it into Gold or Silver, is call’d Projection 
fc. Powdered salt, q)icc^ or other condimem, 
for seasoning or preserving food, (Cf, Powdeb 
a) 


vr 4^41 TUl 

Latimer m Fwce A, (is8^) 1755/1 Jlaiie Y 
muche, as it were seasoned with the powder of so many 
exigences? 1563-73 Cooper Tkssaurus s,v Assertee, 
vH ve sale asseruare cartus, to kepe meate in ponder 
1640 C H^vey Synagogue, Return (1647) 35 He Sat his 
wo“iJ,keepit Must weeR And in die hnae of team 
And fears, Most pickle them. That powder will preserve. 

u. A cosmetic in the foim of powder applied to 
the face or slcin ; also HaBpFowbeb 
tf xgi JETO Ohx These ay Wks. II 825 Such as are 
bathed or perfumed with pieaous ointments or poulders. 
1639 T Carew (1640) a For, in pure love, Heaven 


n. XR 1 have sent Officers and Hen to get the powder out 
of the Censenr, xSiBScorr Br Ltrnm xxvi, And for the 
poather, 1 e'en changed it, as occasion served, for gm and 
orandy X8X&-25 Percussion powder [see Percussion 5J 
ipot Scotsman 14 Mar 7/3 The Explosives Committee, 
are now desirous of obtaining ail the information about 
the new powders that are bmng brot^ht out by inventors. 

b, Pewder and shot, the matdiiel expended m 
warfere , hence, the cost or effort expended for 
some result ; food for powder see Food r^. i d ; ike 
smell of powder, actual expenence of fighting; etc, 
*579 Gosson ScA Abuse, Apol (Arh.) 75 When X spare 
not to greete them with bidder and ^ot, answeares mee 
againe with a tat» fire. 1604 Hieroh Wks I 484 [To] 
spend all their powder and shot to the beatrog downe of 
that, which 1 hope they shal nener bee able to ouerthrow 
1620 Sakdfrson Sanit, 1 160 You imagine that all His 
threatnmgs are but ^bmta fuhmna', empty cracks and 
powder without shot syfi Foote n Wks 1790 

ir 115 Meam mecharacs, fdlows not woith powder and 
shot. X786 Burns Earnest Cry and Prayer rc&\scc, m, 
Their gun’s a burden on their shouther , They downa bide 
the stmk o' powther. 1809 IMalkin Gil Blasj x. f 2 A 
novice^ not yet accustomed to the smell of powder 1845 
Di5RAFU,2ijFd//’i IV, *I have great fiuth in y^onr canvass- 
ing, but still, at the same time, the powder and shot-- ' 
‘Are «sentiar, said Lady Marney, ‘ I know it, in these 
corrupt days ’. 

t 4 . Her, (//.) Spots or minor charges with 
which the field is * powdered * (see Powder 4) 
xsfia Leigh Armme 131 The sixth doublyng is called 
Pean, whiche is the field Sable, and the ponders Or, 

5 , atl 9 dd, and Comb, a. General Combs, (chiefly 
in sense 3), as attnb., powder-barrel, -canisfet, 
-dost, -in^er, -measure, -moh, instrumental, as 
powder-black, -charged, -grey, -laden, -hke, -marked, 
•pcked, -scorched, -sfmned, -titled adjs 
X769 *Powdei>baireI [see Powoer-bagJ Drccv 

Federal Si II, 12 Children play with lucifer matches 
amongst powder-barrels. x8s Thornbury Sm^ Cmidiers 
Or Roundk, 20 “Powder-blaOL bleeding lads, Tmngry and 
18^ Pad Mall G 16 Jan. 7/3 The cost and weight 
of guns to fire sum *powdei>chargcd shells would be so 



■» V-IW4»/ a jpur, in pure lovc, ixei 

mo prepare Those powders to ennch your hair I x66a 
Davmaot of icMfer Wks (1671O 9 OurPowdem and 

our Purls now out of fashion. 1758 Johnson Idler 
Na 5 ? « ITie hair has lost its powder. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
youf^ Fiona 1 417, I had some grains of marechale 
powder m ray hair 1839 Thackeray GaJutgm l 
Sa ??*, ^ X883 Uas. R. RtohiS 

Bk. Sibyls 1 d An oval mmiature, belonemg to the times of 
powder and of puff. 18^ R.S H ' 


Rkxess Londoners ^igoa) 
-^be looked messed beneath his powder. 

0. Withy and the name of the substance. 

T Pmo^rrfpost* the powder of a worm-eaten post: also 
used as the type of a neutral and worthless medione 
. *39® Gower III 96 A corde .Whan it uiA poudre 
phre. £1420 L^r Cocorum (1862) 30 
Take powder of galmj^e,aud temper with allej Powder 

itfoyTopSELL^oHr/ 
a86 The powder of Myrthe or burnt silk, feU, 

^igestible powder, though it were^der 

as.® 

CWK Doin.Asnusem , « In a tea-spoonfnl of honey mix 
a drachm oftowder of tin, 1845 S. Judd Margaret (1831) 
^ ^ gnawedmto and 

a^piSSS'^Sg^f” ^ 

ft FoUowed by qualifying words, in names of 
dmgs, flavouring powders, etc. Obs. 

^ fiavoanng powder. 

magical powder 

used conjurers , hence afcvffy. [a F 

Put thiato poudw douce. 4 . JVuSS 
if/c III 1,0 Powder Holund 1688 Vox dm firoStos 
ili«t Powder pimp a lim pimp, le nSauged 

Meters m Ae Art of Hocus Focus s, Legerdemain, and 
r ^^,f^^^depassepasse'\ 1704 Swift 

PfliSpt P.^ ® Quantity of his 

.after which it never filed of 
§ elf™ d*hilos, 1 . 06 This clerical 

I^igwn B a uew^hHnble and Button, or a ifowder le Pimp. 

^ictis Instrumentis* see 


S’ will piuttet blew liim in the air, 

«•» « fined™ rSd 
1 owder for hand Guns. R79SNEtsoN in Nicolas (1845) 


* — wvAUiw.u bwu ui urescni 

I-T *8w Sir J. Swclaih Syst Hush Scot i 178 The 
M in a ^powderJ&e state. 1579 Prvvy Council 
Sad III. 20s Quhall makans, smythis, and ‘‘powder 
makarm x7xr Loud. Gas, No. 482^4 Henry Bosseville of 
HouTObw, Powder maker iSgaGREESEoBteech-loader 
m Adjust the •powder measure, put the powder into a 
basin, take up a full ni^re 1857 Thornbury Songs 
Coulters 19 Jenkin was “powder-scorcbed, black as a Ti^ 

1 >899 Crockftt Kit Kennedy 321 The befizzled, *powder- 
I tinged attendant 

I b. Special Combs, 'fpowder-hoater, a pounder 

of spices, etc. (see sense 2c)j powder beef, 

I powdered or salted beef; powder-blower (see 
I quot.); 2>owder-cart, a covered cart for carrying 
1 gunpowder for artillery; powder-ehamber, («) 

I the cavity in a gun which contains the charge of 
powder; (^) an underground chamber in which 
gunpowder and bombs are stored; fpowder-oorn, 
a gram of gunpowder; powder division, a divi- 
sion of the crew of a man-of-war detailed to supply 
ammunition during action; f powder ermine, 
?the white fur of the enmne * powdered’ with 
black spots (cf. Ermine sb, 2, 4, and Powder®, 5) • 
powder-flag, the red flag earned by a powder-hoy, 
or hoisted on a ship when taking m or discharging 
gunpowder, powder gas, the gas evolved in the 
explosion of gunpowder; powder-gun, («) s 
powder-blower, Inseot-^^; (b) a gun in which 
gunpowder is used, as distinguished from an air- 
gun, powder-hose, a fuse for firing a mine, 
consisting of a tnbe of strong linen filled with 
a combustible; powder-house, a bmlding for 
storing gunpowder; powder-hoy (see quot); 
tpowder-mstrument, a fire-arm; powder- 
mfe, a blunt knife formerly used to scrape off 
hair-powder from the skin ; powder-hme, lime m 
the state of powder, powdered lime; powder- 
magazme, a place where gunpowder is stored in 
a fort or on board ship - Magahne sb, a b , 
powder-mill, a mill for making gunpowder; 
powder-mme, a mme (Mine sb, 3) filled with 
gunpowder; powder-paper, paper impregnated 
with chlorate and other salts of potassium, 
powered chaicoal, and a little starch, used as 
a substitute for gunpowder; powder-plot (now 
the G^powdbr Plot; so powder-plotter, 
powder-plottmg a,; tPowdep-poh;e= Powder* 
BAG; powder-post ss powder (f post (see 2 ; 
powder-pot =5 Ftoe-pot a ; powder-prover. an 
apparatus for measuring the explosive force of 
gunpowder, an dprouvette; powder-room, a room 
on board ship m which the gunpowder is stored, 
the powder-magazine in a ship; powder-souttle, 
a small opening m the deck of a ship for con- 
pymg gunpowder from the powder-room ; pow- 
der-shoot, * a canvas tube for conveying empty 
powder-boxes from the gun-deck of a ship to 


I a lower deck’ {Cent. Dut), f powder-shop, 
a shop for the sale of hair-powder and other 
cosmetics, a perfumer’s shop ; powder-spot, a giol 
on the skm produced by gunpowder (cf. gunpowder 
spot s, V. Gunpowder 4) ; powder sugar, sugar 
in the form of powder, powdered or crashed sugar; 
hence tpowder-sugar v, {ohs nonce-wd,), to 
sprinkle with powder sugar (or some similar 
substance) j powder-tax, a tax upon hair-powder ; 
t powder-traitor, one of the conspirators m the 
‘ powder-treason ’ , f powder-treason ( *= gun- 
powder ireaswij, the Gunpowder Plot ; powder- 
trier * powder-prover. Also Powder-bag, etc. 

X4S5 in Househ Ord (1790) 20* Th’office of the Spioery , 
Alexandre Howton, Yoman •Pouderbeter x6ox Jbid, 295 
The Yeoman powder beater hath for his fees, all the bagges 
and boxes, and all the barrells once emptied x6o6 fVily 
Bepnled in Hazl Dodsley IX 291 My *powder.bcef-slave, 
nr have a rump of beef for thee ax66o Conteutp Hist, 
frel (Ii Archfflol Soa) I 110 A world of carts and wagonns, 
loaden with powder beefe X87S Knight Diet Mech, 
^P<mderhl(mcr,axi instiument for blowing powder on to 
plants or into crevices infested by insects 1884 Ihd^ Supp , 
Powder Blower (Surgical.) An instrument for blowing a 
powder upon a part xSaS Lowbll P Ser i.vn v, 
Bnt civlyration does git fomd Sometimes upon a ^powder 
cart X899T, S BALDOCKCnw/w^//4i;r.S(?/(d;£r 92 A passing 
powder cart blew up x^ W J Gordon Foundry zS The 
^powder chamber will hold a charge of goo lb Ibid. 23 
In alj breecfaloadeis the powder chamber is larger than the 
bore of the gun x6zo B Jonson Alch 1 1, Your com- 
pinion Stuck full of black, and melancholique wormes, 
Like *poulder comes, shot, at th' artilleiie-yard 1534 in 
Peacock Eng Cfi Fnntttnre (i8d6) 207 A mantell for our 
lady of doth cf tysseu purfild aboute w‘ “powther annyn 
1536 Wriothesley Chron, (Camden) 1, 45 A robe of crimson 
velvett furred with poudre ermyns i^a Preble Hist 
Flag{;ifZt>) 676 A “Powder Fla§— A plain red flag hoisted 
at the fore, deDoting the vessel is taking in or discharging 
powder 1890 W, J, Gordon Foundry ei To prevent the 
«cape of “powder gas an elastic steel cap is fitted on the 
front of the breech-screw. 1890 Cent, Diet , * Powder-gun, 
M instrument for diffusing insect powder. 1832 Southey 
NistPemm War 111 420 A communication [was) fojraed 
to them with “powder hoses placed between tiles, 1834-47 
J. S Macaulay Field Fortif, (1851) 199 Two powder hoses 
may he placed within 18 inches of one another, if covered 
with earth, and produce separate explosions. 1774 Chim 
in Ann, Reg, 157/2 A party of troops took possession of 
*powder house 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Wont-bA , *Pmd^hoy, an ordnance vessel expressly fitted 
to convey powder from the land magaxme to a ship; it invari- 
ably carries a red distinguishing flag 16x3 Wither Abuses 
Sinpt^ IV S IV b, The Law, that now preuents, And bars the 
of “pouder Instruments 1806-7 J BcsESFORDAfwmr 
nsow Lye^d 7) 243 Using a “jjowaer-knife which has so 
broad an edge that it grounds the powder into your skin 


J*. *w*iiu.wYc M iiguicu uiaicn iroDi 1(5 oangerous 
praimity to a powder*maga2me xfco R. Stapylton 
Siradas Low C, Warns vii 40 These “Powder-Milles used 
to be di-rtant from Townes. 1836 Emerson Eng. Titats, 
Times Wks. (Bohn) II 118 We walked with some cttcum- 
sjpection, as if iro were entering a powder null. cx6a2 
b ORD, etc WttcA Edmonton v. 1, Like a swift “Powder- 
Mine beneath the world, Up would I blow it 1884 Knight 
Diet Mech Supp , *Pnatur Paper, a substttute for gun- 
powder, invented in England It is 5-16 stronger than 
J°**“2*-^^.^«w«xaLOfthe“pouIder- 
pl^ they wiJJ t^e yet. i6to-B in Swayne.?ixr»;;x Churckio, 
Acc (iBpg 3^, 5111 Nov being y* Powder Plott. iSw 
/r • J' Levelled Cannon, Gny-FaS 

pow^r-plots (for that too was spoken of) 16x4 Jackson 


7V..« La' \ £ ^ xvjo OIK A. XICRBBRT 

Srm, (ed 2) «6 The Portugalls throwing on them such 
and so many Granadoes and burning flre-baUs, “powder 
pots^nd scalding Lead 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., ^Pow- 
Bprouveiie 1627 

Capt, Smith Seaman s (^am, u. 13 It is very danger^ 
JJPowder-roome. 1855 Macaulay^ PisfEi^ 

XVIU. IV. 2M How flTirl ♦T.an a ^^A 1 . -S. 


Ronah on fte ^er T«, by a B«ber. ,86. 


^ “powder-treason fa 

r ^ Powder mast be examin’d by a 
Powder Tryer 1781 Thompson tbtd LXXl. 208 All the 
]^uvett«, or powder triers, in common use are defective. 

'^SMrtamei Identity 

with Powimi IS, from the sense, improbable; 
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the phonology sepaiatesat from Pothbb.] An 
impetus, a rush , force, impetuosity. Chiefly in phr 
with (dial, at^ zn) a powder,^ impetuously, violently 

c x6oo Club Law (igo;) iit iv 129s He sett you in with 
a powdei. ([Stage direction} hee feUs hmt ) ? 1640 Neio 
Senmn of newest Fashion (1877) 39 If I might have my 
will itt should goe downe with a pouder 1650 Fuller 
Pt&ga/t, V V 131 Jordan comes down with a pow- 
der, and at set times ovei Howes all liis banlces, 1663 
Waterhouse Comm Foiiescue siS Then in came the 
Fiench, with a powder as we say, and everything was done 
and said a 2 a mode de France* idyS Butler Hud in i. 
loss When th' heaid a knocking at the Gate, Laid on in 
hast with such a powder, The blows ^ew louder still and 
louder c 1780 in S Gilpm Songs (Cumbld ) (1866) 373 
Heaine set he in a powder, *878 Cumhei Id Gioss,^ Foodet , 
hurry Off he went in sic a pooder. 1898 B. Kirkby 
Lakeland IVord^ s v , He was gaan at a tremendous pooder 

Powder, V 1 Forms see Powder sb }- [a. 
F. poudn-^ lo cover with powder (13th c. in Haiz.- 
Darm), f, pottdre* see Powder In some 
senses, prob. immediately from the Eng. sb ] 

I. To sprinkle or treat with powder, or some- 
thing in the state of powder, 
fl. imm. To sprinkle (food) with a condiment 
of powdery nature ; to season, spice. Ohs* 
c X305 Lmtd Colay ffne zio he leuer^es . . Li3ti{> adun to 
mams inu}> Pudiid wil> gilofre and canel a 1440 Si9 
Leffrev 1402 Scththe sche brouBt horn m haste, Ploverya 
poudryd in paste. 

'h fiS- "Po With some qualifying or modify- 
ing ingredient, to ‘ season ^ j to * alloy ' Obs 
a 1300 Sammn vu B, E» P* (1862) 2 pt felle wi>-ome 
nis hot a sakke ipudiid ful wih dnt and ding czgSo 
Wyclif Serm Sel Wks. I 58 All pis ^eche is poudnd with 
gabbinge 1334 Tindall Col iv 6 Let youre speache be 
all wayes well favoured and be powdred with salt a 1386 
SiDNLY Arcadia{i62a) 270 Fiamed to him a very lhankefuU 
message, powdring it with some hope-giuing phrases a x66i 
Fullfk IP'ort/ues, Bet Is* (1662) 98 Powdering their lives 
with imptobable passages, lo the great prejudice of truth 
X790 Burke Fr* JRev, Wks, V X40 The opiate potion of 
amnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of scorn 
2 To sprinkle the flesh of animals with salt or 
powdered spice, esp. for preserving; to salt; to 
^corn’, locure, 'iuh exc Mai 
X389 Ditrham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 49 In u salmon poudrt, 
ijj xii a 1483 Liber Niger m Househ Ord, (1790) 46 In 
beef daily or moton, fresh, or dies all poudred is moie 
availe, $d* 1342 Boordb Dyetary xvi (1870) 271 Olde 

beere.,moderally powderyd, that the groose blode by sake 
may be oxhaustyd X3S3 Em n Treat Newe Ind (Arb.) 27 
Inuoluingtt with cercclolhc and ponderinge with spyces the 
body. XSS3 W. Watrlman Fardle Faciotts i vi, 98 Thei 
poudre them [Locusies] with sake, and, hue by none other 
foode. 1377 ^ Gooois Heresbach's Husb ni. (1586) 153 The , 
Tubbes tnat you poulder id, must bee such as hnue had ! 
Oyle m. «x66x Fullir Wotihies^ Cornwall (1662) 191 ' 
Imploying a power of poor people .. in Powdering, and 
Drying tuem [Pilchards], X7X3 Prior Dmnrffall 76 She i 
roasted red veal, and she powder’d lean beef, c 1830 Mus 
Sherwood m Houlsion Tracts III No, 8x 4 My good 
girl, . just powder me that ham, or dish me those turnips 
t b. fig To preserve, keep, store up* Obs 
16x4 IL Tailor Hog Hath Lost Pearl i, 1 B uj, If you 
haue powdred vp my plot in your sconce, j^ou may home 
sir. X654 Fuller Two Serm* 37 All Spirituall Meat is 
not.. for our present spending and feeding thereon, but (as 
good Husbands) we are to powder up some for the time to 
come x66o tr Amyraldud Treat cone, Relig^ nr vi 434 
That horrible Leviathan which is powder'd up 1 know not 
where against the manifestation of tlie Sf essias. 

3 . To sprinkle powder upon ; to bespnnkle or 
cover wUk or as ivzih some powdery substance. (In 
first quot., to sprinkle with dust.) 

C13S0 Story o/HoIy Rood 117 in Leg* Rood (1871) 65 pou 
sal.TFall to erth and powder l^e, And pray god haue mercy 


where they most swarm. 2667 Milton P L six* 581 The 
Galaxie, that Milkie way Which nightly as a circling Zone 
thou seest Pouderd with Starrs.^ 1883 SYHONos/raf By* 
ways i x Ridges powdered with light snow. 1899 AUhtifs 
Syst* Med* VIll. 870 It is a good plan aker washing the 
feet to powder them., with bone acia. 


feet to powder them., with bone acid. 

b. To apply powder to (the hair, etc.) as 
a cosmetic. Also with the person as obj. ; also 
absol or inir, for rtjl* 

<599 [iiee PowDEiUNG vhl sb. x] 1609 B. Jonsoh Sil 
Worn 1. 1, Still to be pou’dred, still perfum'd. X633 Ford 
Love*s Sacr* 11, i, She shall no oftener powder her hair, 
surfeli her cheeks, cleanse her teeth. lyxz Stefls Sped* 
No a r 2 He has his shoes rubb'd and ins Pemwk pow- 
der'd at the Barber's. z8xo Sflendid Follies 1 . xo Edward 
and William were scrubbing and powdering to mount behind. 
X870 Dickens B* Brood 111, ^A red nose, she can always 
powder it * She would scorn to powder it ', says Edwia 
1883 Century Mag. XXVII. s [One] who was not highly 
rouged and powdered. 

c. To whiten (a fabric) by application of some 
white powdered substance. 

X890 Cent. Diet, s.v., Lace which has grown yellow is 
powdered by being placed m a packet of white lead and 
beaten. 

4 . In heraldry and decorative art ; To strew with 
a multitude of (isolated) small objects or figures 
of the same kind ; to ornament with spots or small 
devices scattered over the sur&ce ; to sprinkle or 
spangle (a sur&ce^ etc.) with, Also>^. Usually 
MSipa^pplt, 


M Test Chraiiiii (Vernon MS) in Heriig's Archtv 
LXXIX 432 A cote-armour I bar wib me Poudiet 
wij? fyue loses rede. C1430 SyrGener (Roxb) 5680 The 
cliampe of the feld was goules, Thik y-goudred with smale 
foules X490 Caxton Bfuydos xv 34 The eithe taketh a 
newe cote of fyn gias», powdied with floures of a hundred 
thousaiide manors of colours 1336 Regr, Riches m Anhq 
^nsb. (1771) 198 Many copes, powdered with Lyons 
Ostiages Tioifoifs, Flower de Luces and dyvers Armes, in 
number sixteen 1380 Hoi lyband Treas* Fr Tons^ Vn 
Chamarre hrocM de pompre^ a garment poudrea with 
purple studdes x6za Drayton Poly*olb xv 164 Nature 
Who seemes 111 that her pearle [the daisy] so greatly to 
delight That euery Plaine tli erewith she powdreth to beholde 
17x7 Berilelcy Tour Italy 21 May, Delicious vm^rds, 
gai dens, &c., powdered with little white houses 1766 Entica 
London IV, 4x5 Gold shoes powdei ed with pearls. x8Ste 
Hard in Gd IVords Mar 180 Soon the whole country 
becomes powdeied with rums 
b with the decorative objects as subject. 

1867 * OuiDA * C Castlematnc (1879) X7 Daisies powdeimg 
the turf sodden with human blood. 

II. 6. To sprinkle or scatter like powder ; to 
fatrew here and there m a multitude of minute 
particles , to disperse here and there upon a sur- 
face, as a number of small ornamental figuies 
repeated. Usually in pa, fipU* (Correlative to 4 ) 

13. . E. E. Alhi P* A, 44 Gilo&e, gyngure & gromylyoun, 
And pyonys powdered ay betwene 1483 Act 1 Rich, ///, 
c 8 Preamblet The Sellers of such course Clothes usen foi 
Lo powder and cast Flokkys of fynner Cloth upon the same 
15x3 Douglas ASnets xii. 11 40 Or quhar the schene Iilleis 
in ony steid War pulderit wyth the vermel rosis leid. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire iv (1892) 40 As for the Irishmen they 
are soe powdred among thelnbabitaunts . that in euerye 
village' you shall find the thirde, fourth, or fift housholder an 
Iiishraan 1744 J. Paterson Comm Milton* s P L* 374 
Prodigious clusters of small stars, poudered 01 cast close 
together, as it were dust sprmktea upon a floor. 1890 
Cent, Did s. v , To powder violets on a silk ground 

III. To reduce or fall down to powder 
6 . To reduce to powder ; to pulverize. 

x3.* in Vicary*s Anat (1888) i^p, ix 223 Lett all these 
be pouldered small, and cersed [sifted] fynely 1603 Timml 
Quersit i, vii 33 The which pouldred he prescribeth to be 
taken in a reale egg X718 Quincy Compl* Disp ii In the 
powdering such ihincs as Jallop, Ipecacuanha, and the like 
i86a Stanley Jew* Ui (1877) 1 iv 74 The vast enclosure of 
Its brick walls now almost powdered into dust. 

7 intr. To fall to powder, become pulverized 
1846 Worcestlr, Powder^ v n. to fall to dust 1864 
Webster, Pojvder^ v* i,, .to become like powder; as, some 
sal ts p owder easily. 

Iv. f8. To charge with gunpowder; cf 
Powdered 5 Obs. rare 
1643 Public Confidtr 8 Not with.. powdering our guns 
Powder^ coUoq. and dial* [f. Powder 
j^, 2 ] intr. To rush ; to hurry with impetuosity 
and rushing speed : said esp, of a nder. 

1632 Quari es Div, Fancies i. Ixvii, Zacheus climb'd the 
Tree But O how fast, (when Our Saviour called) he 
powder'd down agen I T. Tully Siege 0/ Carlisle 


powd’rmg out of the Box. 1694 R. L'Estrangb Fables 3 
Down comes a kite powdering* upon them in the interim, 
and gobbles up both together x8<u Mar. Fdgbwortu 
Ennm vi. You’ll take four [horses], and you'll see how we’ll 
powder along. 18^7 Thornbury Son^ Cavaliers * Roundh. 
xxs And powdering fast the men and horses Thundering 
swept down Frampton Hill 18^ A. Forbes Mem o/War 
^ Peace 1 13 All Belgrade, feverish for further news, rushed 
out into the street as 1 powdered along, 
b. trausf* and fig. 

BIX734 North Lives (1826) III 47 The refusal came 
powdering from him by wholesale. 1838 Dickens Nich 
Nick* xxxix, * I think 1 see 'un now, a powderin’ awa’ at the 
thin bread an' buttlier ' 

Fowderable (pau darab*!), a raie [f 
Powder z/.i + -able. J Capable of being powdered . 
he. a, of being reduced to powder; fnable, 
pidverizable; +b of being salted or preserved (obs ) 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud Ep* ni. xxiii (1686) 13a Nor » 
do they become friable or easily powderable by Philosophical 
Calcination X766 Fntick London (1776) 1 . 243 Corn, wine, 
powderable ware^ fish. 

+ Powderal, Obs.r'are'^^. [irreg f. Pow- 
der 1 + -AL.] Of the nature of powder , 
powdery, pulvemleut 

x66a J. Chandler Van Hehnonfs Onat 32 No pulverous 
orpowderall co-mixturc doth tend to generation. 
Fow’der-bag. A bag for holding powder • 
fa. ?for powdered salt or spices. Obs. b for 
carrying gunpowder. 0 for hair-powder. 

X39»-3 Earl Derby* s Eap (Camden) 152 Super officio 
salsarie pro j pare powder-baggs, uy d *333 Acc La* 
High Treas, Scot VL x6o To iij careage hors to cary the 
gunstanis,pulderbagg^, anduthirneoessans. Z769FALCONER 
Diet Marine (X789TD dj, Cartridges may be kept m the 
powder magazine in the empty powder-barrels and 
powder-bags. 1807 Southey EsfrulUCs Leti^ (1808) I 7 
The man who deans boots is running in one direction, the 
barbervidth his powder-bag m another. 1867 Smyth Sailofs 
Word-bk*. Powderdfogs. leathern bags containing from ao 
to 40 lbs. of powder; substituted for petards at the instance 
of l.ord Coenranfc as being more easily placed. 

Fow:der-bltl6‘, sb and a* [Powder jo.i i J 
1 . sb. Powdered smalt, esp, for use in the laundry 
X707 Load. Gas. No 4319/3 Out of the Pme, Name 
unknown. Smalt or Powder-Blue X74X ComfL Fam.-Pteee 
I, iu X94 Powdcr^blue, mix’d with the Saffron water, makes 
a Green. 17^ Trans* Soc, Arts I 15 Great quantities of 
Smalt impoxtim. .are used under the name of Powder blue, 


in washing linen 1823 J Badcock Dom, Amitsem. 131 A 
small quantity of fine povvdci -blue is sometimes added 
2 adj* Having the deep blue coloiu of smalt. 

b. sb. A name for this colour 

2894 iVesim Gaz 16 Aug 3/3 A gown of powder-blue 
serge 1893 Clive Holland Jap \fife (ed xij xai A 
dressing-gown robe of blue linen, with wide sleeves and an 
of powder-blue muslin 1896 IVestm Gaz iB Sept 3/2 
That melton cloth boasting a whitish surface that is very 
happy III powdei blue, greens, and daik purples 
Fow*der-box, A box for holding powder 
t a. A box foi powdered spice or salt. Obs b. 
A box for carrying or containing gunpowder. 

c. A box for toilet-powder, usually also containing 
a powder-puff. d. A box with small holes in the 
lid, for sprmklmg powder or sand upon wnling to 
prevent blotting ; a poimce-box. 

1403 Nottingham Ree, II 20, j poudrehox. 1424 in E. E 
Wills (1882) S7 Powdeihox and salers of siluere. 1679 
Lend Gaz No 1452/4 Two silver Powdei -boxes with a large 
buckle engiaved on the lid of them 1704 Steele Lying 
Lover in 1 34 Betty, bring the Powder Box to your 
Lady 2713 Gay Fan r. 129 There stands the Toilette 
The patch, the powder box, pulville, peifumes. 

Pow der-boy. A boy employed on board ship 
lo carry gunpowder from the powdei -room to the 
guns, a * powder-monkey*. 

x8o^ m Polwhele Trad ^ Recoil (1826) II 577) I acted 
both in the capacity of a commanding officer, mate, midship- 
man, small-arm-man, and powder-boy. 1829 Marhyat F 
Mildmay 111, The powder-boys, each with his box full, 
seated on it 

Fow der-cbest. ». A chest for holding giui- 
powder. b. A Idnd of petard charged with 
gunpowder, sciap iron, old nails, etc , fastened to 
the deck of a ship to be discharged at a boniding 
enemy 

X669 Sturmy Manners Mag v. xui 86 How to make 
Powder Chests. 1753 Hanway Trav I. 11. xxvi. 167 Our 
danger was the greater, as the fire was about the powdei- 
chest. X875 in Knight Mech* 

Fowder-dow n. [f Powder sb.^ + Down sb 
rendering Ger. puder-aunm or staub-dunen (pi.), 
lit. powder-downs (1 e down-plumules, ‘down’), 
introduced 1840 by Nitzsdi (PUrylographie vn) ] 
Name for peculiar down-feathers or plumules, 
found in various biids in definite tracts or patches , 
so called from the bluish-white powdery or scurfy 
substance into which they dismlegrate; by Cones 
called pulvzplumes (Sometimes, less correctly, 
applied to the powder or scurf.) Also cUtrzb , 
as in powder-down feathers, ptnvder~down patch or 
tract, a patch of powdei -clowns. 

1861 A D Bartleit m Proc Boot Soc, 131 This has led 
me to the discovery of two remarkable powder-down patches. 
1867 P L, Sclater tr. NttzscEs Pterylogr vu. 38 The 
powder down-feathers areintruded among thelateral fathers 
of the great saddle of the spinal tract 1894 Newton Diet. 
Birds 1421 The ‘Downs ' are always concealed by the 

Contour-feathers, and are smaller, more fluffy, and more 
numerous A peculiarly modlfled kind are the Powder- 
downs. Ibid 738 Powder dawns are so called from the 
powder produced by the continuous disintegration of the 
numerous brush-like barbs and barbules, into which the 
barrel is constantly splitting as it grows without forming 
a principal shafl; 

Foni^ered (pau'dMd), ppu a* [f. Powder v 
+1. Of food : Sprinkled or seasoned with salt or 
spice. Also^^. ‘Seasoned*. 

1563 B. Googb Eglogs, etc (Aib) 83 Our sighes, and 
powdred sobs with tears. 1387 R Baynes in Turberv 
Trag T To Rdr , Poets pens Whose powdred saaes aie 
mixt, with pleasure, and delight 2389 R Harvey PI 
Perc I Reason, began this motherly, and well powdered 
tale, , ^ ^ 

2 . Salted, pickled, or spiced for future use; 
preserved ; cured ; corned. ? Obs exc dial 
2409 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) S 3 In xvj powdret fidi 
empt XT £X46 o J KvhSLU* Bk Nurture S 33 Mustard is 
meete for brawne, beef or powdred motoun. 2397 A M 
tu Gmllemeau*s Fr. Cnirurg 52/2 By eatinge oi poulihed 
or saulted meate 1667 Denham Direct Pami il ix, Oat 
of the very Beer, they sell the Malt, Powder of Powder, 
from powder’d Beef the Salt. 173® Carte Onnonde ll* 333 
Powdered beef and pork imported from Ireland 28x8 
Scarx Br Lamm, xxvi, Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to 
like a pouthered guse, 

fb /nwwf • cf POWDEEING-TOB 2 ObS* 

1603 Shaks. Meas* for M* ni. ii 62 Shee hath eaten vp 
all her beefe, and she is her selfe in the tub.-.Euer youi 
fresh Whore, and your pouder’d Bawd, 

3 Decorated with a multitude of spots or small 
figures scattered over the surface , spangled, 
cx4ao Lyog. Assembly qf Gods 266 A mantell Of bl^ 
sylke. purfylyd with poudryd hermyne, X390 Sfei^r F, Q 
in u, 23 OnhissbieM .He bore a ci owned lutlc Ermelin, 
That deckt the azure field with her fayre pouldred skm 
X864 BooTELL,^^r. Hist n- Pop. IL (cd. 3) X3 Powdered or 
Poudrie is substituted for Semee, 

b. Zool. Marked with numerous minute dots or 
spots closely placed, as if dusted over with powder. 
Said esp. of moths. ^ ^ 

xSia J. Rennie Conspeci BuUexfl* Moths 37 The Pow- 
derS Quaker iOrthosia ^arsd^. Ikd 62 The Powdered 
Rustic {Caraanna superstes)* Ibid 8g The Powdered 
Wainscot {Stmyra renosa ), , Wings .. first pair hoary, 
sprinkled with minute black spots. 

4 u Of the hair or skm ; Dressed with powder as 

15 S -2 
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a cosmetic. Also said of the person. Also m 
parasyntheUc combination. 

1655 CcsiuMC (Percy Soc.) 146 Adrewe of powdered 
ha\re X716 Gay Trana 1 *>127 ITie powder’d footman 
Beneath hib dapping Hat secures his Hair 1848 Hicklks 
Dovtb^ vii, The greater part of the furniture was of the 
powdered-head and pig-tail period. Ibtd. Ihe 

powdered-headed ancestor. 1863 * Ouida Htld t/t Bondage 
(1870) 10 The powdered servant who opened the door. 

1 5 . p f. Poi\i>KE 1 3 + -hl> <] Charged with, 
or fired by, gnnpowder. Also^ Ohs^ rare 
rS7S J B in Gascotffuds IVk^ 7?rr ij b,In Woudie broyles, 
where pouldred shot was rife, a xfiiB St.l\-ester Tobacco 
Battered Ded. to W. Loe, You’ll need no Warning to avoid 
our Peal , Nor are in Level of our Foudred Pen 
6. Reduced to powder or dust ; pulverized 
1591 SPENStR Rutnec Rome xx\u, Againe on foote to 
reare her pouldred corse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp 
53 Powdered glasse emits no fume or exhalation although 
It hee laid upon a red hottron. 1763 Umv Mag- XXXVu. 
390/3 Ground and powdered r^ned sugar X864 Bowen 
L^cx 326 Powdered chalk .will always be insoluble 

jPow*aerer. rare. [£. Potoek 
O ne who povrdeis ; see the verb. 

W, Watreman Fardle Facions E v b, The seasoners 
and emhalmers of the body (wbome they calle pooldereis). 
Powder-flask. A case for carrying gun- 
powder, formerly usually of horn (see next), later 
of leather or metal, usually with a speaal device 
for measuring out a charge of powder; used by 
soldiers and sportsmen . Fla.se sb.^ 2. 

1753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Pffmder^ashs, in artillery, 
are most commonly made of bom, of any convenient size 
and figure, to carry powder for priming of cannon. 1837 W 
Irving Capt, Bonnevtlle (1849) A powder-flask, which 
a clerk had purchased from a Blackfoot warrior, a 1845 
Syd Smith II 236/1 Irish Protestants whose, 

dinner-table is regularly spread with kmfe, fmrk, and cocked 
pistols salt-cellar and powder-flask. 

Pow’der-hovxi. A powder-flask made of the 
horn of an ox or cow with a wooden or metal 
bottom at the larger end. Sometimes applied to 
a powder-flask of some other material. 

1533 Ace. Ld. High Treas Scot VLifia Item,anepulder 
home. xfipS Loud. Gas. No. 3100/3 The Musket of one of 
them .went ofi^ and set his Bandeliers on fire, and they the 
Powder-Horns which hung in the Gun-Room. /V174S 
Swift Direct Servants Introd § 35 You niay..stick your 
candle m a bottle, or in a powder-horn. x^6 Bancroft 
Hist U S, IV. XV 4x0 The hardy backswoodsman, armed 
with a rifle, a po^erhom, and a pouch for shot and 
bullets x^ Atkenaeum x Dec. fiSv/x Illustrations of a 
p^ier ^wdet-hom decorated with designs by bun 

Pow deruiess. [f. Powdebt + -ness ] The 
quality or condition of being powdery; pulverulence 
1820 L, Hunt Indicator No 35 (1822) I. 375 The melting 
powdenness of peppermint. 

PowderiBL^(pau*d 9 rig), vhl sb. [I Powbeb 
I lie action of Powder 0^, or the 

result of this. 

I. The action of sprinkling or dusting something 
with powder ; ^ec. the application of powder as 
a cosmetic to the hair or face. 

CX440 Pramp.Paru 411/1 Powdeiynge. wythe powder, 
puhierisacto 1590 B. Jomson Cyninias Rex), Ded., It is 
not pould’rmg, pemiming, and every day smellmg of the 


I seek for novelty, diapers and powdermgs^ even angel and 
saint, were leproduced over and over again without much 

I change except of arrangement 

^aittih and Comb, as ptmdenng things \ 
powdoriiig-closot « ^owderiYig^i 00m , powdor- 
ing-diess, -gown, a garment worn over the or- 
dinary clothes to protect them while the hair was 
being powdered ; f powdenng-house, a bmldmg 
in which meat was ‘ powdered * or preserved with 
salt or spices; powdermg-iniH,a mill for pulveriz- 
ing some substance (as ore, snuff); t Powdering 
pearls, small pearls used for 'powdermg^ (see 3) ; 
powdenng-room, a room appropnated to pow- 
denng the hair ; powdering-slipper see quot. ; 
+ powdering trough, a trough m which meat 
was * powdered See also Powdebing-tdb. 

1786 Miss E. Clayton in Mrs. Delanos Ltje 4 Corr Ser. n. 
Ill 399 A bed-chamber, two dressing rooms, two *powder- 
ing-closeti. 287s Miss Thackeray Miss Angel xv, There 
was a powdenng-closet on the second story of the house 
X776 Mrs. Harris in Prw Lett Ld. Malmeshury (1870) I 
347 In his burry, he threw his ^powdering dress over his 
shoulders C1770 T Erskine Barber in Poet Reg. (1810J 


powdenng iZgA Macaulay Nisi Eng. xxl IV. 673 [He] 
was very particular on his last day about the powdenng and 
curling of his wig. 

h. A deposit of powdery substance spnnkled 
upon a surface ; a thin ronnkimg (of something). 

1834 Arnold in Stanley Lw ^ Corr. (1844) I» viL 373 We 
had no snow m the valleys^ nut frequently a thick powder- 


usually takes the form of a fine powdenng. 1902 Wesim. 
Gas. 3S Nov lo/i On the 19th and 20tE a powdering of 
snow showed on the southern side of Monte Bignone 

2 . The seasoning or preserving of food with salt 
or spice Also/^. 7 0 bs 

c 1430 Tkoo Cookery-iks 6g Powdryng of beef, or eny 
other fressh fiessh 1580 Hollyband Treecs. Fr Tang, 
Salure, poudnng. or salting 1387 Golding Be Montay 
xiii (1592) 106 The Deathes of the giltlesse .is but a 
powdenng of their vertues, to preserue them to the vse of 
p^teritie. 1613 [see Potting vbl sb 1 3] 1630 J, Taylor 
[water P}Gi Eater Kent 16 Hee is profitable m sauing 
the charge of salt , for his appetite will not waite and attend 
the powdring 

3 . Decoration with spots or small figures dis- 
posed as if sprinkled over a surface, b. concr. 
(usually//.) Such figures themselves collectively; 
esp. the spots on a heraldic fur, or small charges 
(e. g. fleurs-dc-lys) scattered over the field. 

x4o$-6 Norwich Saertst's Roll (MS ), In serico et inrosis 
de auro en^tis propowderyng 1480 Wardr Acc Edw IV 
iio Powdermgs made of bogy leges i<os Acc Ld 


- xlv/L 160a Segar Hon Mil 4 Civ iv xxii 338 A 
Duke s eldest sonne is borne in the degree of a Marquesse, 
and weares as many powdrings as a Marquesse lyay-xx 
Cnaubsrs Cycl., Powdermgs, in building, a terra some- 
times used for devices seiving to fill up vacant spaces, in 
^rved works also in escutcheons, writings, &c 1766 
Pornv Heraldry in {1777} 26 Ermme is a Md Argent, 
wth small points or spots Sable, in the form of little 
Tnangles, which in Heraldry aregenerally called Powdering. 
x86o Acadeff^ 18 Dec. 446/3 Ihe embroiderers. ,did not 


*These slippers aie meant- . ..... 

miss ‘To wear when people are powdenng their hair 
that they may not spoil their other shoes 1786 Mmc. 
D’Arblav Bia^y 24 July, We hdp her [the Queen] off with 
her gown, and on with her ^powdenng things 16x2 m 
Antiquary Jan (1906) 29 In the larder Twoe ^powdnnge 
Troves with covers, a powdringe Tubbe,twoe lessei tubbes 

Powdering, /// a l [f. Powder ® 1 -h -ing 2.] 
That powders, that sprinkles with powder. 

1799 J Roblrtsoh 318 The powdering par- 

ticles, which we see on the grass and tiees 1832-53 W. 
Miller m IVhidle-iinkie {Scotch Sod^s) Ser. m 107 You’ve 
come Wi* your enspm’ an’ poutherin* gear, John Frost 
x88o Blackmore Maty AnerUy II xviit. 306 Some of the 
powdenng willow dusted her bright luxuriant locks withgold. 

Pow dering,/// a 2 [f. Powder + -ing 2.] 
Rushmg impetuously ; Jtg impetuous, violent. 

x6xg Balcanqual m Haled Geld Rem w. (1673) 73 They 
were called in and dismist with such a powdenng speech as 
I doubt not .your Lordship hath heard with gnef enough 

PowderuLg-tu:b. [f. prec. vbl sb -f- T ub.] 
1 A tub la which the flesh of animals is 
'powdered’, 01 salted and pickled. 

1530 Palsgr 337/2 Poudryng tubbe, salover 1534 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) x8g Item a powtbennge 
tuhb withacoverynge i6ia [see Powdering 1756 
Nugent Gr* Tour, Netherl. I 44 On Sunday, a piece of salt 
meat is usually taken out of the powdering tub. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess , Love Wks (Bohn) I 77 Its gravest discourse 
has a savour of hams and powdering-tubs 
1 2 Humorously applied to a sweatmg-tuh used 
for the cure of venereal disease Obs. 

1599 Shaks Hen V, 11 i. 79 From the Poudnng tub of 
infamy, Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids kinde, Doll 
Teare sheete 1678 Butler Hud in u 980 Whence some 
Tub-holders-foith have made In Powdnng-Tubs, their 
nchest Trade. 1709 0 Dykes E^g Prov Refi (ed. 2) 
83 Pickl’d up to me very Nose in the Powdenng-Tub of 
Sm and Salivation. 17x0 Brti. Apollo II. No. 90 2/2 Away 
to the Powdering-Tuh and burnt Mutton. 

Pow*derless, a. [f. Powddb 5 h^‘ + -less ] 
Destitute of powder ; not powdered. 

1887 Atlantic Monthly Sept 323 His brown suit, his fur 
cap, his powderless hair, .betrayed him [Franklin in Pans] 
at once. 

Pow'ddT-Maxt. *1* a. ? A dealer m gunpowder. 
Obs b. A man who supplies the guns wiii 
powder onboard a man-of-war. 0 One who attends 
to the powder used in blastmg operations, etc. 

x66q Sturmy MarmeVs Mag. v xii 67 Every Gunner 
may have his Peter ready made refined and m Meal at the 
Powder-mens, or Chandlers 1859 F. A GRiPriTHS Aritll. 
Man (i862)a26Stationarypowderincn are allotted to every 
two guns. x^.S'e; Anur LIV. 85/2 In driving the heading, 
each of the three shifts 15 made up of a boss, 4 drill men, 4 
he^rs on drills, 1 powder man, i car man, and 2 laborers 
Powder-mo^ukey. A humorous term for 
a powder-boy on board ship. Also 
X682 Shadwell Medal Aiv, Heaven keep us from 
Junes such as will give 800 1 daramages to a Powder- 
monkey vj^Compl Letter-wriieri^ 6) 225 Her powder- 
monkey was Dick Cummings, ogling and winking 18x5 
Scott Cwy M. lu, Ellangowan bad him placed as cabm-boy, 
w powder-monkw on board an armed sloop, 1879 CasselTs 
Techn Educ. IV, 62/1 When his son Henry was twelve 
years old, he was employed as a ‘powder-monkey’ m 
making and filling blank and ball cartridges 
b, (See quot. 1893 ) 

X882 Jefferies Bevis III xv 63 How to take the honey 
was not so easily settled, till they thought of making a 
powder^onkey, and so smoking them out 1^3 Wilts. 
Gloss , Pawd^-Moubw, damp gunpowder, moulded into a 
devil or cake which will smoulder slowly, used by boys 
for stupefying a wasp’s nest 

tPow’derous,!:;. Obs rare-\ tf.PowDEEJ^l 
-ous.] Apt to crumble to powder, friable. 


gown secured by a cord round me waisL i5»o noLLVBAND 
Treas Fr Tong, Vne SaliSre, a poudnng house, a salte 
seller. 1606 in NichoU Progr jas, I {1828) II fir note. 


seller. 1606 m Nichols Progr pas, I [iB28j 11 or note, 
xo oz. and halfe of rag *pou«lnng pearles a 1774 J & R 
Adam Archd II pi i By means of an mtersol ovei the 
doset and ^powdenng room, we have introduced a servant’s 
sleeping-room adj oimng to this apartment xpoo Besant in 
Basly Hews 3 Sept 6/3 , 1 wish I could show you one room 
in the house. Itwastheold'powdermg-room’. 182 Mar 
Edgeworth Parents Assist , Basket-woman (1856) 469 

‘ These slippers aie meant ‘ For *powdering-riippeis, 

ire powdenng their hair 


187 Atlantic Monthly Sept 323 His brown suit, his fur 
I, ms powderless hmr. .betrayed him [Franklin in Paris] 


1601 Holland Plmy xvl xl I 490 Cherry-tree wood is 
pliable, but dner and more powderous 

Powder-pxiff. „ , ^ 

1 . a A soft pad, usually of down, foi applying 
powder to the skin b An instrument like a small 
bellows foimerly used for powdenng the hair. 

<*1704 T Brown Lett to Gent Wks. 1709 HI ii 
16 A Powder-puff. X841 Ordebson Creol xix 229 This 
made him pass the powder-puff ovei his hair 1851 in 
niusir. Loud News 5 Aug (1854) 119/3 Occupations of 
People Powder-puff maker. xSBz Miss Braddon Mi 
Royal II X 206 Topsy and Mopsy were improved by the 
powder puff 

2 transf. a. ? Contemptuously applied to a man 
with powdered hair, a fop. b. Applied to a young 
gull with downy feathers, 

X73X Fielding Lottery 11, Is this the fellow for whom I am 
unmown? this powderpuff 1891 Daily News 14 Oct 2/8 
Myiiads of gulls .sitting about, of all sizes, from tiny 
powdei -puffs to the stately wide winged, full giown birds 

Powdery (pem dsn), a [f. Powdeb sh?- -i- -y ] 
1 Of the nature or consistence of powder , con- 
sisting of fine loose particles , pulveiulent ; dusty. 

1426 Lvna De GmL Pilgr 10107 Wyth powdry sondys 
out off noumbre, Wych byr passage so encoumbie 1^67 
Pehcival in P/«/ Tians LVll 230 A considei able portion 
of It . , subsided in apowdery form to the bottom of the glass 
*799 Words w Her feet disperse the powdery 

snow. That rises up like smoke. 1884 Bower & Scon De 
Bar/s Phaner 562 The cells., forming, especially when 
dry, a loose, powdery mass 

b Easily disintegrated into powder ; friable, 
1728 Woodward Fossils II 36 A brown, powdei y Spar 
They say it holds Iron Found amongst the It on-Oie. 

1 2. Of the nature of gunpowder , inflammable, 
explosive, Ohs. 

x6xz Speed Hist. Gt But. ix, xx. § 14 The lighted 
matches of sedition found powdry spiiits, and wonderful! 
coirespondence 

3 . Coveied with or full of powder, having a 
deposit of powder ; dusty. 

X708 Ozell tr BoileouCs Lutnn 46 When from his Powdry 
Roost the Bird of Night .takes his Flight 1784 Woodward 
in Pktl Trans LXXIV 423 The powdery head is covered 
with a loose campanulsted cap. 1872 Geo Eliot Middlem. 
lix, That pollen which the bees cairy off (having no idea 
how powdery they are) 1^4 Symonds Italy <5- Greece 291 
Dehcate golden auiiculas with powdeiy leaves and stems 
i&j^ Si.Geoigds Hasp Rep IX 738 Theskiniseverywheie 
wonderfully whit^ 111 someregions raised into little powdery 
eminences. 

4 Comb., as powdery-looking. 

187s Huxley & Martin .ff/m Biol. (1877) 38 Note the 
powdery-looking upper surface, white in young specimens 

Pow*dike, podike. bocal Forms. 3-5 
pokediche, -dike, -dyke; 6-8 powdyke, -dike, 
7 poedike, 7-8 podike. [First element originally 
foke. origin unascertained, the second is Dike 
sb i sense 5 or 7, or Ditch sb. 4, an earthen 
bank ] The name of an ancient dike or embank- 
ment raised to keep the fen waters out of Marsh- 
land, in the part of Norfolk west of the Great 
Ouse , also of a later work, the new pfowdtke^ con- 
structed further to the south for the same purpose 
The old Powdike was raised c 1223 ; it lan from W to E. 
separating Marshland from Bardolph Fen The new Pow- 
dike was begun m 1423 \ it ran dong the north brink of 
Well Creek, forming the southern boundary of Stow and 
Downham Fea Theie was also a Little Powdike, at the 
west end of the old Powdike. See the Map in Dugdale 
Hut Imhanktng 4 Draymng, 1662, 1772, xlvi, 

1293 Pat 21 Edw / m. xo (P R. O.) Forsatum quod 
vocatur Pokediche. ab anttquo levatum pro defensione et 
salvacione partium ipsarum contra aquarum inundaciones 
iMo Pat. 23 Edw III, pt im. 29 d, Fossatum vocatum 
Pokedyk in Merssheland in com. Norf 1423 (in Dug- 
dale, as above) Pokediche, Pokedyke. Z530-X Act 22 
Hen VIII, c, ir Dyvers evyll dysposed personnes mali- 
ciously at dyverse times hathe broken vp dyvers parties 
of the Dyke called the newe Powdyke in Marsheland m the 
Countie of Norfolke, and the brokyn Dyke other wyse 
called Old feld Dyke by Marsheland, in the He of Elye. 
x66a Dugdale Hist Imbankmg, etc xlvi 243/1 Upon this 
occasion, by a common consent amongst them, was the old 
Podike first raised, about the year Mccxxni (7 Hen 3' 
Ihtd, The said Bank called Podike Ibid 264 {Margin, 
The making of the new Pow dike, 1 Hen. 6, 12 Aprilj 
That there should be another Wall or Bank made new on 
the North side of Salterys lode bnnk, by all the Land- 
holders throughout Marshland 1762 GenU Mag. 237 The 
old podike, the defensive bank to the country of Marsh- 
land in Norfolk, against foreign waters, was cut through by 

S arsons unknown. 1769 Blackstone Comm IV xvu 245 
y statute 22 Hen. VllI c. 11. perversely and maliaously 
to cat down or destroy the powdike, in the fens of Norfolk 
and Ely, is felony 

t Powe, int. Obs. An imitation of a knock. 
^1580 Jeffebie Bugbears iil 11. in Archxo Stud Neu 
S^. (1897), I will knocke. powe I ho ? who is in the house? 

Powe, obs. f. Paw jaI, var. Pough v. Obs. 
Powee, variant of Powbbb, tbe Curassow. 
PoweUite (powelait). Mm. [Named 1891, 
after Major J, W. Powell • see -ite ^ ] Molybdate 
and tungstate of calmum, of yellow colour and 
resinous lustre. 

iB^yAmer. S^l.Sc. Ser. in XLL 138 Powellite— calcium 
molybdate , a new mineral species. 

Power (pan‘9i, pouej), sb."^ Forms : see below. 
[ME. poor, petr, puer ( « p^iCT), a. AF. poer^ 
poair, pouatr =■ OF. pert poeir (whence poift 
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povoiVy mod F. poimir\ sb. use of vb. mf. poeirt 
pottoir^ povotr^ pouvoir earlier "^podetr {podtr in 
Slrasb. Oaths 842) « Pi,, Sjd , Pg. poder^ It. poiere 
to be able late pop. L. polejet winch, by the 
8th c. in vulgar speech, supplanted posse (pr pple. 
potent^, peif potui) to be able ; see Diez The 
V in Fr. povoir was developed by hiatus m pooir ; 
the w m Eng. arose from change of 0 m poer to ou^ 
m. The spcllrngpower has been the prevailing one 
from 1 4ih c. Phonetic development (pi?ie’i , p/^iCT, 
pw*er, pau*9i, pauei, in north, dial. or, pz7r).] 
A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. (3) 4 poor, poeir, (3) 4 pouwer, 4-5 pou- 
were, pouer, powere, 5 pouer0,pouoir,pow0er, 
-eir, pouar, 6 powaj?, -are, Sc, pover, (3) 4- 
power. 

1*97 Glouc, (Rollb) 4533 Giet *poer of yilonde Modied 
him wun al bO c X330 R Brunne Ctirou. IV'ace (Rolls) 588 
Peer ynow bchal come to me. 1*97 R. Gtooc, (Rolls) 76M 
Hu adde gi et ^ poeir sone anhonde c lago S, JSn^, Leg 1 
)?e Ercnebibchop of Eueiwyke fondede foi to 
bniige A-cord and loue bi is ’•’pouwer bi-tweiie thomas 
and he king, /lid, 34/30 A gem mine godes *pouwere. 
1 1400 Destj Troy 10658 Fore to the fight with a fell *pouei 
a 14*3 Cunof RT, 3066 (Gutt.) He com ega>n him wid gret 
pouer lOid, 9780 (Trin.) For to haue *poweie here c x4*o 
Aninrs of Arih Mv, Haue pete on the poie, quyl thou 
base *pouere X447-B Q Marg. in Willis & Clai k Cambndp, 
(1886) I. Inlrod, 63 To haue licence and *pouoir to ley the 
fm St stone, cx^yoGoia^rosfi Gavj 412 With all Ihairstiang 
*poweir X486 in B^c/t Rolls Scot/ X, 100 no/Cj His 
factouris havaiid *pouar of hym X535 Stlwari Cron Scot 
(Rolls) II 231 Tiaistand .he micht na^powar he agane 
tha kingis thi e 1538 Si arki y EngUtitd 1. 11. 35 Conuenyent 

S owar and strenghth 1554-9 ui Sofigs ^ Bail Cx86o) ii 
Ixtoi t *powai e. whiche ys no goodly facioun. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot (Rolls) II. 624 Qunilk efter him Come hame 
agane with ’•povei of the new, c x*ao . 5 ’ Eng, Leg I, 20/49 
pis hoU Abbod hacldc gret '‘•power With he kins Eadmund. 
1300 Gower Coif, HI. 376 (Bodley MS. 902) And doth what 
htli in his power. 

0 , 4-6 pore, 5-6 poure, 5-7 powro, 6 ? poore, 
poour, 6--7 pour, 7-8 pow'p, 9 Sc. and north, dial. 
poor (p/?r). 

[1*97 R, Glouc, (Rolls) 2049 He nom wif> him. .gret *poie 
ynou J X46X Marc Paston in P Lett II, 63 Ye ar mythe 
behold to the Meyir and to Gylberd, for feythfully they 
owe yow good wyll to ther poiys tfxsii xsi hng Bk 
Aitm (Arb.) Inlrod 33/2 They haue nat the poie to come 
out of that deserte c 1440 Yoi k Myst xxi, 157 The dragons 
’•poure..distioyed haue 1 . 1555 Edln Decadts 36 A poure 
of armed men, c 1440 Cenerydes 15 A man of gi cte •'powie 
XS9X Shaks. Tujo Gent, 11. vt 4 That Powre which gaue me 
first my oath 15*9 Wolsly m Four C, Eng, Lett (18B0) 
XX As my ••poore shall mcieasc 1575 Lanliiam Lei, (iSyx) 
z But also haue ••poour to go and too sec things sight 
worthy. 1546 Supj^l, Commons Four Snpplic (1871)63 
The *pours, whome God hathe oideyned *638 PourfuU 
[see PowERPOL a.. 2], 1697 Drvden Vtrg, Georg, in 500 The 
Westein Winds with vital ••Pow’r Call forth the lender 
Grass, and budding Flower 

B. Signification, I. As a quality or property. 
1 . Ability to do or effect something or anything, 
or to act upon a person or thing. (Cf quot, 1690), 
c 13*5 Spec, Cy fFarw. ai$ And gaf to man fre power To 
chese, ..Off god and yuel shed to make. 138* Wyclif 
fohn X. x8 , 1 haue power foi to putte it, and 1 haue power 
for to take it eftsoone. 1300 Gower Coftf III 2 Him is 
benome The pouer hothe of bond and fot, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xv. u. 657 It shalle not lye m your power , to 
perysshe me as moche as a threde. 1580 Babincton Exp, 
Lords Praver (1596) 200 That he would .keepe vs from 
wposings auoue our power to satisfie x6xz Bible Transl, 
Pref, 2 By his power and wisdome he built a Temple 
1690 Lockb Hum XJnd 11. vii. § S Power is another of 
those simple Ideas which we receive from Semation and 
Reflection. For observing in our selves, that we do and can 
think, and that we can, at pleasure, move several parts of 
our Bodies which were at rest; the effects also, that natuial 
Bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring eveiy 
moment to our Senses, we both these ways ^et the Idea 
of Power. Ihd, xxi. § 3 Power is twofold, vu as able to 
make, or able to receive any change . The one may be 
called Active, and the other Passive Power 17x3 Blrkllly 
Hylas d* PJttl I Wks 1871 1 , 287 Is it not lu your powei to 
open your eyes? x74x-a Agrippina 40 The powei To 
judge of weights and measures X785 Reio Lei Wks 1 
65/2 Power to produce an effect, supposes powei not to 
pioduce it; otherwise it is not power but necessity, 1853 
Lynch SelfJtmprov v, 113 Money is power— power for 
bread and power for tinsel. x8^ Lardner Hojia-bk, Hat, 
Phil,, Hvdrosf , etc. 46 Fishes have the power of changing 
their bulk by the voluntary distension of an air-vessel x86x 
W. H. Russell in Morning Chron, 3 Aug., Ready to afford 
any information in their power. 

Tb. With a and pi, A particular faculty of body 
or mind. 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg, 352/1 In thw hodye whiche is 
made of four conmlexions and in theyr Sowle in whiche ben 
thre poures. xs*© Ptlgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 148 Memory, 
reason, & wyll And these ben the thre powers of the soule. 
c 1540 Boorde Tlu bake for toLerneCu} b, Moderate slepe 
..doth anymat and comforte all the naturall, animall, and 
spyryluall, powers of man 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 
xiii ‘■71 When we speak of Powers and Faculties of the 
Soul, we intend not to assert their real distinction from 
It, or each other, but only a modal diversity. 1736 Butler 
Anal I. 1 Wks, 1874 I. 38 Several things.. affect all our 
hvingpowers, and at length suspend the exerewe of them 
*86o Freeman Hoim Conq III xii. Bi The laureate of 
WiUiam taxes bis powers to the uttermost to set forth the 
greatness of the pHnee. 

c. Sometimes the plural does not imply different 


faculties, but power put forth m various duections 
or on various occasions 

ax586 Sidney Ps xx v, I know that He lieaies mee, Yea, 
beaies with powers and helps of helpfull hand 1725 Watts 
Logic I VI § 9 We must consider it in its Poweis and 
Capacities either to do or suffer 1804 Abernethy Snrg 
Obs, 55 The patient, whose vital powers had long been 
greatly exhausted, died. 185* R. Knox Gt Artists ^ Gt 
Aunt 174 His powers of attention, and his educability weie 
admirable 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 199 Poweis that 
fam Else woulo soar, condemned togiovel 
2 Ability to act or affect something strongly, 
physical or mental stiength; might, vigom, energy, 
force of character ; telling force, effect. 

cxi^oPiomp Parv 4ii/x Power, orstiengthe, potestas, 
rohm% fortitudo, msus, vigor \ep& Bk iii Albans 
The bellih that yowi e hawke shall wheer, looke that thay 
be not to heiiy ouer hu power to weyi x6xa Drayton 
Polpf>olb ill 209 The Bathes Giving that natuiall powei, 
winch, by the vig'ious sweate, Doth lend the lively springs 
their perdurable heate x668 Siiadwell Sullen Lovers 1 1, 
He has great power m Conanto’s and J iggs 17^ Wesley 
Psalms II viii, Thou art declar'd my Son with Powei 
<* X770 WniTEniLO in J R Leifchild Cornwall Mines 
(185s) 300, I lode lo St Ives, and pieached to many who 
gladly attended to heai the word, A great power seemed to 
accompany It xB^-9 Pr A Kemble Resid in Georgia 
(1863) 27 Bung them by power of lungs x86o Lowell 
Lett, (1894) I 34T Moie power to your elbow • God bless 
>ou I 1893 CuLSNEYLw^m II XXX, Mounted on an obvious 
screw, but in good going condition, and with plenty of pow ei, 

b. Political or national stiength. 

170X Ballance of Power [see Balance sb 13 c] 17x9 W 
Wood Surv, Trade 3x5 The excellence of our Constitution, 
. .would invite great Numbers, ovei to us, exceedingly add 
to our Power and Strength, and make ub more a Balance to 
the Greatness of any Country in Eui ope 1753 Scots Mae: 
Jan 28/t Would there be any longei a balance of power in 
Europe? X904 IFesim Gaz 12 nlay 2/x It was calcula. 
tion based on balance-of-power considerations, which come 
into imestion now. 

8. Of inanimate things Active property; capacity 
of producing some effect ; the active principle or 
virtue of a herb, etc (t also cmicr') 

150a SiiAKS. Rom, 4- II in !?4 Within the infant rin’d 
of this weake flower, Poyson hath residence, and medicine 
power 1690 IxiCKE Hum, Und 11 xxUi § 10 Poweis there- 
fore, justly make a great pait of our complex Ideas of Sub- 
stances He, lhat will examine his complex Idea of Gold, 
will find several of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only 
Powers, as the Power of being melted, but of keeping Us 
weight in the Fn e, of being dissolved in ^ 7 Regia *716 M 
Davies /I Mtvi Brit II To Rdr, to Bathing the parts affected 
with the Poweis of Amber, Sage and Rosemarj^ 1738 Gray 
Propertius iii 75 The Power of Herbs can other Harms 
icmove 1800 med, fmi III 346 We have ascertained the 
power of the absorbents to be so great, as to take up not 
only such animal secietions as hog\ lard, &c , but even 
grosser substances xSao Hat P/nlos I. Optics 11. 4 (TJ. 
Kn. S.) The number 1,330, which regulates the refi action of 
water, is called its .co-eificient of refraction, and sometimes 
Its refractive power x86o Tyndall Glac, ir^ 11. 241 The red 
1 ays of the specti um possess a very high heating power 1871 
JowRTT Plato (ed a) 1 , 26 The power of heat to burn 

b. The sound expressed by a character or 
symbol ; the meaning expressed by a word or 
phrase in a particular context = Force sbP- 9. 

X7a7-4z Chambers Cycl s v. Force, In our language the 
T between two vowels has the Force or power of a a, 1824 
J. Johnson Typogi, n.xii.470 There are twenty-six letters 
the names, powers, and sounds of which are as follow 
1871 ’S.KKL'Si Phzlol Eng Tongue § 242 In the familiar saluta- 
tion, * How d'ye do ? * we have the same veih in two powers. 

c. Mining Thickness or depth (of a vein). 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 316 The power of this vein is 8 feet, 

4 . Possession of control or command over others ; 

dominion, rule; government, domination, sway, 
command; control, influence, authority. Often 
followed by fm, ever, 
xao7 [see A. a] a X300 in Lag Road (1871) 28 Vorte Seint 
dauid pe kyng com, pat was of gret power csjo 6 Exec. 
Sir S, Fraser m Pol, Son 6 s^ (Camden) ai8 Muche wes the 
poer that him wes byreved in londe a X330 Roland V, 
178 Lorain & lomhardye..Schal be in \>i pouwer. c 1400 
Maundev (Roxb ) ill. 10 We trowe wele J>i powere es grete 
apon J>i subgets. 1535 Coverdalk 2 Kings xiv s Now whan 
he had gotten the power of the kyngdome, he smote his 
seruauntes which had smytten the kynge his father 1585 
T WAsnraoTON tr Ntckolafs Voy iv xxxvi, 159 They haue 
foure patnarches , which doe command and haue power of 
the ouentall churches x6xo Shaks Temp, 1. 11. 55 Thy father 
was the Duke of Millaine and A Pnnee of power. 1615 W 
Lawson Country Housew, Gmd (1626) la Let your plot be 
wholly in your owne power a x6m Coke Inst, vt, (1648) 36 
Of the power and jurisdiction of the PaTliaxnent,for making 
of laws in proceeding by Bill, it is so transcendent and 
absolute, as it cannot be confined either for causes or 
persons within any hounds. x685 Baxter Paraphr N T 
Kom. xiiL An Usurper's Strength may he resisted , but 
Rightful Power or Authority may not 1835 J H Newman 
Par, Serm. (1837) I. i. 7 Cut away by Supreme Power 
b. Authonty given or committed; hence, some- 
times, liberty or permission to act, 

X340 Hampole Pr Cottsc 3844 Crist gave to Peter playn 
powere ^1400 Maundev (Roxb.) lu. 9 To wham Godd 
eaffe full powere for to bynd and to louse c^^o PromP, 
Parv 410/1 Powere, of auctoryte, aucloritcts, junsdictio 
1570 B, Googe Pop, Kingd, (1880) 6 Graunting powre and 
leaue, E700 T. Brown Amusem Ser* 4 * Com 85, 1 left my 
self full power to drop my Indian Traveller as often as I 
saw convenient. 1858 Froudb Hist, Eng, 1 . 11 8s The 
bishops, who had power to airest laymen on suspicion of 
heresy,* .bad no power to imprison priests. 

to. The limits within which admmistrative 
power is exercised , =» Jueisdiction 3, Obs, rare. 


C1350 Usages Winchester m Eug Gilds (1870) 355 By- 
bynue he power of Jj© town Ibid 356 pat hit be y-lad by- 
pinne )je power of he towne to belle. 

d Personal or social ascendancy, influence. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Saiit, XXV 2 The man was of great 
power, and had thre thousande Shepe, and a thousande 
Goates x65x Hobbes Leviaih i viii 35 Riches, Know- 
ledge and Honour aie but seveiall sorts of Powei 1750 
Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heialdry, the pomp of powr 
1829 Mill Hum, Rhiui{i^ 6 g) 11 . xxi 208 A man’s powei 
means the readiness of other men to obey him 1874 Green 
Short Hist vu § 3, 366 The greatness of the Queen [Eliza 
beth] lests above all on her power over hei people 

© Political ascendancy or influence in the 
government of a coanliy or state. 

1833 Alison Hist Europe (1847) I 11 g 70 165 Thus, 
powei and influence was confined to a doss X849 Macaulay 
Hist Eng, u I 193 To employ the power which they 
possessed in the state for the purpose of making then king 
mighty and honoured x 8 jBSenbttet'sMag,X.'V 613/1 The 
governing party has always come into power by means of 
revolution 1884 Lpoal Mcicury 18 Feb 5/2 Sinking indi- 
vidual opinion whenever it thieatens to interfere with tlie 
tenure of power. Mod The paity at present in powei in 
France. 

5 . Legal ability, capacity, or authority lo act , 
esp, delegated authonty, authouzation, commis- 
sion, faculty; spec.hgoX authority vested in a peison 
or persons m a particular capacity. 

1486 [see A. a] X563-4 Reg, Pr Counc Sc I 271 In the 
»cbL of him, or of tname berand his power 1568 Graj ton 
Chrotu 11.370 He was demaunded how he could make anye 
entxeatye of peace, hauing no power so to do ? 177X Jumns 
Lett xlviii (1820) 25a He was careful not to assume any of 
those powers which the Constitution had placed in other 
hands x8x8 Cruisl Digest (ed 2) IV. 16B Poweis or 
.luthoriLies by which one person enabled another to do an 
act for him, were well known to the common law. 1859 
Brighi lip , India 1 Aug (1876) 55 A Bill to extend and 
define the powers of the Governors. 1891 Law Times 
XCII 94/1 The bonowing powers of the company were 
nearly, if not quite, exhausted 

b. A document, or clause in a document; giving 
legal authonty. 

Power of attorney {—Letter of attoiney), a document 
appointing a person or persons to act as the attoine> or 
attorneys of the appointer (See Lettlr^ 4 c, Attorney ® 2 ) 

1483 Lath Angl e^/z A Powere, apodtxis, 1706 Lond 
Gaz No, 4209/13 A Forged Powei for icceiving the said 
Money 1747 Franklin Lett Wks 1887 11 92 As he has 
vour power of attorney, 1 think to put your letter to 
Air, Hughes into his hands 1836 Marryat Midsh Easy 
xxxvii, A power of attoiney will be all that is requisite, 1844 
Williams Real Prop n 111 (1845) 232 If the power shoula 
require a deed only, a will will not do 
n. As a person, body, or thing 
6 One who or that which is possessed of or 
exercises power, influence, or goveinment; an 
influential or governing person, body, or thing ; 
in early use, one in authority, a ruler, governor. 
Cf. It. poiesth, PODESTA. 

138a Wyclii Rom xiii. i Eueiy soule, or lyuynge man, be 
suget to higer poweria 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas xxvii 
(Percy Soc.) 127 0 power so hye in digmtiel 0 prynce 
victoiious and famoub emperour 1 15*5 in Ellis Orig, Lett 
Ser n 1 . 308 The powaresof Italy^ withe the helpe off his 
Holynes, shold he able to kepe the Emperor owt off Italye 
15*6 Tindale Rom xuu x The powers that be are ordeyned 
off God. 167B Butler JIud in, 11 713 No powei of Heav'n 
or Hell Can pacify Phanatick Zeal. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
111 v, Thou hast quell’d the adveise Power. 1833 Wordsw 
Sonn,Ai Sea off Isle of Man^ But element and orb on acts 
did wait Of Poweis endued with visible form, instinct With 
will. 1874 MAHArPY Soc Life Greece xii 28a Tins remaik- 
able banker, who was evidently something of a power in 
Greece x888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three i 111, Bell was 
a powei in the house in Upper Parchment Street 

b. in late use, A state or nation regarded from 
the point of view of its international authonty or 
influence. 


17*6 ^itle) Acta Regia * or, An Account of the Treaties, 
Letters and In&trumentb Between the Monarchs of England 
and Foreign Powers translated fiom the French of M, 
Rapim X790 G Chalmers {title) A Collection of Treaties 
between Great Britain and other Powers 1847 Mrs A Kerr 
tr. Ranke's Hist, Senna 448 It had been approved of by the 
Commissioners, whom she, su, the Power in posseshion of the 
Sovereignty, had appointed X863 Kinglakb Crimea I 11 
2Z All S^tates except the five great Powers are exempt from 
the duty of watching over the general safety. x8^ Free- 
man Gen, Sketch xu. § 17 229 Spam . . soon became the 
greatest power in Europe, 190X H Amer Rev Feb 182 
That the United States had the capacity to be a Sea Power. 
Ibid 183 There was no talk then of being a Woild Power 
7 . A celestial or spiritual being haying control or 
influence; a deity, a divinity, Chiefly m plural, 
onginating in its application to the pagan divini- 
ties ; often in asseveration or exclamation, as Bjt 
(«//) the powers! Merciful powers ! 

In quot. 1526, perh. in more general sense 
Cx5*6 Tindale Ronu viii 38 Nether deeth, nether lyfe, 
aether angell, nor rule, nether power [1557 Gemv powers, Gr. 
Svvd/teiVjL WYCL. vertues], nether thynges present, 

nether thinges to come , shalbe able to departe vs from Godde^ 
Iove.1 1596 Shaks Merck, V, vt, 1. 292, 1 would she were in 
heauen, so she could Intreat some power to change this cur- 
rish lew z6zo Temp, iiz 111. 73 For which foule deed, The 
PowreSj delaying (not forgetting) haue Incens'd the Seas 
, Against your peace. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, v, 123 
Such Honours as we pay to Pow'rs Divine, To Bacchus 
and to Ceres, shall be thine. — Georg, iv. 783 And then 
adore the Woodland Pow'rs with Prayer. Z7as Pope Odyss, 
HI, 392 There land, and pay due victims to the pow’rs. 
174* Gray Adversity, Daughter of Jove, relentless Power. 
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1786 Bcrss To a Loitst v»u, O wad some Powr the giftie 
gie us To see oun»els as others see ns * 1800 M\lkin Gtl 
Blwk II* vu. ? tg No, no I by all the powers ' 1835 Hood 
Dead Rehbery m, 1 reckon, by the pow’rs ' IVe lost ten 
pound by jour not being stiRer 1 186a Thackeray Round 
Ta^St Notch ittAxe^ Merciful powers ! I remember. 189X 
T Hasdy Tess (189a} 353 The decline of belief in a benefi- 
cent Power 

8 In niediseral acgelology, The sixth order of 
angels in the celestial hierarchy , — Potestate 2 
see Obdeb sb^ 5, 

{Cf 1388 WvcLiF Col L 16 Ether trones, ether domina- 
cioutts, ether princehodes, ethir powens {1382 potestates, L. 
fioiesiaieSf Gr. efouerfot] } 16^ Miltok P L 601 
Thrones, Dominations, Pnucedoms, Vertues, Powers 
a 371X Kem Hynmotheo Poet. Wks. 1731 IIL 300 Powers 
for Centurions in God’s Hosts renown’d* 18x4. Cary Daniel 
Patadtse xxviii, 1x3 (Dominations, first , Virtues, •second,] 
and powers the third. X846 Keble Lyra Itmoc, (1873) xoi 
The Powers and Thrones abova 

9 . A body of armed men 1 a fighting force, a host, 
an army, « Fobcb sb'^ 4j in pi. ^forces, i.e. 
distinct hosts (^not 1568), 01 different hinds of 
troops composing an army Prof^r of the county ; 
*Po88B coMiTATffS. Oiigmally less concrete, 
without a or yi. Now rare or arch 

U97 [see A / 3 J. n X300 Cursor M* 3966 He com again wit 
his poer(ti rr pouer, powerej 1390 Gower Con/ III 14 
He wente..To make a -werre in Orient, And gret pouer with 
him be ladde. 1:1400 Brut 33 Come Julius Cesar into bis 
lande, with a power of Romayns, and wolde haue bade bis 
lande b^oug strengb c 1440 StrCowiJier 513 My lord hath 
semblM a new power& 15*3 Ld, Berhers Pro/ss I 414 
As moche power of men of warre as they coude make 1536 
Pi/er Per/ (W. de W, 1531) la b, Delyuered from the deuyll 
and all his boost or power 1553 Brehob Q Car/iffs R viij, 
Satibaxzanes. was with a power of horsemen entered agayne 
emonges the Allans. 1568 Graftoh Chron* IL 653 They 
with wth thdbr powers were oommyug towarde London 
ifci SuAKS. yul C IV u 43 Brutus and Cassius Are leuy- 
ing Powers ; We must straight make head X64X Tertnes 
de la Ley ^3 One of them entreth into the Church with 
great power of Lay men, and holdeth the other out with 
mrce and armes. x6» Dorothy Osborne Lett xxui. (1888) 
X16 He comes with t^ power of the oiunty to demand her 
being Sheriff, vjdbliEo^x AlberiVs A^xdai I 6/2 The 
Albanians^ who fought against Pompey with such a Power 
of Horse. 1805 Scott Last Mtnstr iv. xxiv. Two hundred 
of my master's powers. 18x9 Wordsw Wagoner i 3x3 
His bones, and those of all his Power Slain here in a 
disastrous hour 1 

10 . a. A large number, a multitude, a ‘host’ of 
persons (not a military force); b. A large number, 
quantity, or amount of things; an abundance, 
a great deal, ‘ a lot Now dual, or vulgar coUoq^ 

a. 4 Xx66x Fuller JPoriAies {1662) x. 194 Imployin^ power 
of poor people, in Polling , Gutdng, Setting, Powder- 
ing and Drying them [Pilchards] 1706-7 Far^uhar Beaux 
SiraL i, i. What other Company have jyou in Town? A 
power of toe ladies x8ox tr Gabnedlfs MysU Bush. IV, 
x8 They bad left a power of servants at meir master's. 
s8o3 Jane Fortcr Thaddens xi. They say there is a power 
oftneia wandermg about the world, 
b X67X H M tr Etasnu Collog 333 What sumptuous 
silken vestments were there. . What a power of golden 
candlesticks x6Bo Crownb Misery Ctv IPar 1 i, They 
have a power 0* money. 1716 Addison Drummer i« t, This 
Spirit will fanng a power of Custom to the George. 1770 
Gray Corr* w N, ivarAtf/fr (1843) 113 It will doyouapowet 
of good one way or other, 4x797 Mary Wqllstonecr 
Posth IVis, (1798) IIL viu 17 , 1 shaU expect (as the country 
people say m £ngland) that you will make a TOvver of mon^ 
to mdemmfy me for your absence, x8<m Dickens OldC, 
SAoy liu, It has done a power of work. 1871 Mrs H 
Wood Deue Holhm iv, 1 ve a power of things to do at 
home. 1899 O. Seaman In Ca/ ftr Bells (1900) 40 He was 
an all-ro nna man, a scholar : knew a power of botany. 

HI. In technical uses. 

11 . t Geofit, The square described on a given line 
{ohs^ {? an error), Math, (m modern use), the pio- 
duct obtained bymulliplymg a number or quantity 
into Itself a specified number of times, the number 
of times being indicated by an ordinal numeral. 

The first power of a number or quantity is the number 
Itself; the second power is the square, or product of the 
number multiplied into Itself; the third power is the cube, 
or product of the square multipUed by the ongmal number. 

X570 Bilungslbv JSwZufiL Introd 60 The power of a 
line, IS the square of the same line. 1674 Jeake Anih, 
(i6goj 397 Multiply alternately the Numbers given by the 
Powers of these alternate Indices for the reduced Surdes 
X743 Fluxions 35 If any Term be divided by the 

fint Power of the variable Quantity , then the Fluxion of 
that Term must be found by itself thus, 18*7 Hutton 
Course Math I So, s is the root, or ist power of 2. 4 is the 
sd power, or square of 2. 

As 1884 tr, Laise's Logic 191 Even in cases where calcu 
lation in the strict sense is impossible we are inclined to 
use the term ‘power ' when the meaning and importance of 
a conception is raised in some peculiar manner. 

tb. In power (tr. kr Juw/ift, Euchd) : a phrase 
used m relation to the squares of magnitudes that 
are compaied, as distinguished from the magnitudes 
themselves; thus magnitudes are commensurable 
(or htcommensurable) when their squares 

are commensurable (or incommensurable). So 
equal in power ^ 0/ equal power: see quols. Obs, 
x 37 i'DiGGEsPanio/n iv Def.vi Tjb, Alyne issaydetobe 
equall in power with or moe lynes, when his square is 
equal! to all their squaies. 1633 Stanley Htsi Phtlos, 

1. (1701) 9/1 Pythagoras, Sacrificed a Hecatomb, having 
found out. that the hypolhenuse of a nght Angled Tuangle, 
iA of equal power to the two sides including the right angle. 1 


1660 Barrow Def iii. Right lines are commen- 

surable m power, when the same space does measure their 
squares 1669 Sturmy Manners Mag, i 11 40 How to 
finde two Lines, which together shall be equal in Power to 
any Lme given 

c. Power of a point with regard to a ciicle . the 
sqnaie of the distance from that point to the point 
of contact of the tangent drawn from it; or 
' (equivalently) the rectangle under the segments of 
any chord drawn from the point. 

X885 Lfudesdorf Cremona's Proj Geom. 58 If thiough a 
point 0 any chord be dra vn to cut a circle in P and the 
rectangle OP OQ is called the powm of the point with 
regard to the circle 

12 . Mech, An instnment by means of which 
energy may be applied to mechanical purposes, 
t Mechanical {fmaihemattcal^^ mechanic) powers: 

' the simple machines by means of which mechani- 
' cal energy may be advantageously applied ; now 
1 leckoned as six, viz. the lever, wheel and axle, 

I pulley, wedge, inclined plane, and screw: cf, 

; Machine 5. 

I xdyi Phil Trans VI 2286 The Five hlatheraalical 
Powers (as they are called) or noted Engines for the facili- 
I tation of Motion 1704 J Harris Techn I.s v,lhe 
Six Mechanical Faculties; the Ballance, the Leaver, the 
, Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw; which are 
usually Allied the Six Mechanick Powers. 17x0 Ibid II, 
P<rojeisM&:hanich,oi\h<sse there are five usually accounted, 
the Lever, the Balance, the Wedge 01 Inclined Plane, the 
Screw and the Pulley x8»7 N. Arnott Physics I 154 
No mechanical power or machine generates force xSaS 
J M SrEARMAN Bni Gunner (ed, 2) 290 There are seven 
mechanical powers, viz. — ^The Lever, the Wheel and Axle, 
the jPuiley, the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, the Screw, and 
the Funicular Machine 1839 G Bird^ Nai Philos 71 
' Inclmedplane. The action of this mechanical power depends 
upon the simple principle [etc.]. 

13 Any form of energy or force available for 
application to work, spec a. Mechanical energy 
(as that of gravitation, running water, wind, steam, 
electricity), as distinguished from hand-labour; 
often viewed as a commodity saleable in definite 
quantities. In quot. 1728 Foece sb^ ii a. b. 
Force applied to produce motion or pressure ; the 
acting force m a lever or other ‘mechanical powei *, 
as opposed to the weight, C. The mechanical 
advantage gained by the use of a machine. 

»37^i Chambers s. v, Power lu mechanics denotes 
a forces which bemg applied to a machine, tends to produce 
motion . If the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an 
animate power, if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elasticity, 
an inanimate power 1726 Pemberton Nvwtods Philos 
S3 Caused from the influence of the power of gravity 
muted with the geneial laws of motion x8o8J Duncak.^2*/ 
of JVeaoing aya Plans .for the purpose of working the 
ueavito loom by the application of power. x8o8 Ref 
High Cotwtt on Cartwrighls Petit 7 The general adop 
tion of the loom by mechanical power will operate to the 
pi ejudice of the present weavers. 18x3 J Smith Panorama 
394 Three things at e always to be consideied 
a vjetght to be raised ; the ^ozu^rby which it is to be raised ; 
and the instrument or engine, by which that power acts 
^on the weight 1823 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 65 
The word power, as used in practical mechanics, signifies 
the exertion cf strength, gravitation, impulse, or pressure, 
so as to produce motion 1830 Mechanids Mag XIV. 448, 

I wish to let out power, but do not know a good and certain 
way of measunng it 1836 Backwoods of Canada 89 1 here 
IS great water-power, both as legards the liver and the fine 
broad creek which falls into the small lake below. 1889 
S' ham Dally Post 7 Jan 2/3 Advt, [To let] good Shop- 
1 ping, with and without power 

14 . Capacity for exerting mechanical force, as 
measured by the rate at which it is exerted, or the 
work done by it (cf. Horse-poweb) ; also applied 
I to a measurable capacity for produemg some ofber 
i physical effect 

i8ofi- [see Horse-power] 18x5 J. Si&TTHPanoramaSc 
I Artl 2^4. In calculating the power of a machine, it is usually 
considered in a state of equilibrium , that is, in the state 
when the power which has to overcome the resistance, lust 
balances it. 1825 J J^icnoLsoNOperai,Mechame67 The 
product of these two numbers 3070 will express the powei of 
the water to produce mechanical effects. xB^glSoAD Fleciri-^ 
ctty(ed 3)421 Withsuchabattery power the sparks from the 

§ unary coil are brilliant m the exh erne x88x Melai World 
0. 19. 397 Power IS the product of force and velocity ; that is 
tosay, aforcemultipliedby the velocily with which itis acting 
IS the power m operatioa x88a Minchin XJnM Ktnmai 
363 The term ‘power’ signifies time-rate or doing work, 
and It is already in practical use in the expression ‘hoise 
power’, which stands for 33,000 foot poundsper minute, 

16 Optics, The capacity of a lens (or combina- 
tion of lenses) for magnifying the apparent size of 
an object ; also elhpt , the lens itself. 

vjvj-M Chambers Cycl, s. v, The Power of a Gla« is 
used by some for the distance of the convexity from its solar 
focus. X83X Brewster Optics v. 49 The magnifying power, 
or the number of times that the apparent magnitude of the 
^ject IS increased x%fAPereirds Polarized Lt (ed 2)53 
The light is polarized by this plate, and being then refracted 
by two piano convex glasses (termed the power), is after- 
wards received on a semi-transparent calico screen, c 1863 
J Wylde in Cure, 5 c. I. 67/1 Another pair of lenses is 
generally placed between the ‘ power ' (that is, the last lens 
in front of the arrangement) and the condensers. 1873 
Huxley & Martin Elem Biol (1877) 21 Having found 
an Amo eba, examine with a higher power, 

IV. TT 16 . la N.T., i Cor xi 10, a verbal ren- 
denng of Gr. Ifom'a, seequots. j 


1526 Tindale t Cor. XI. 10 For this cause ought the woman 
to haue power in her heed, for the angels sake [Coverd 
A power vpon hir heade, Great, Geneva, 1611, power on her 
h , kheuns powei vpon her head, Wyclip 138s a veyle 
[1388 an hilyngl on hir heed , R, V 1881 a sign of authority 
on authority over] her head, Gr k^ovaiav Igeiv iir\ 

T^s , Vulg potestatem habere supia caput] c 1330 

I "eriuous Scholehous B iv b, As Paule saytb, we go attyred 
and haue a power vpon our heades And therefore must 
I nowe (for my louynge husband is dead) lette hange my 
power or vayle downewardes from my heade, hauynge no 
power or husbande that hath rule of me. 1623 T Godwin 
Moses 4- Aaron (1641) 236 For this cause (namely m signe 
of subjection) ought the woman to have power on her head, 
1 Cor II, 10, where by power, the Apostle understandeth a 
veile. 

V. Pluases and Combinations. 

17 , Pbrases. fa* ^ power y at all 

onds power: according to one’s ability, to the 
utmost of one’s ability, with all one’s might Obs, 

C1330 R Brunne Citron, lVace(Ro\\^ xo86i per horses at 
her powei runnen. x47a Rental Bk Cupar-Angits (1B79) 

l . 165 Ihe sade John sal kepe his land Tra guld efter his 
powar. 1335 CovERDALE Toht iv 8 Be mercifull after y« 
power, Yf thou bast moch, geue plenteously 1627 Ruther- 
roRD Lett (1862) I. 35 Your's at all power in the Lord 
Jesus, S R 4x649 Drumm of Hawth Pam Ep Wks. 
(1711) 138, 1 shall fortify and defend the true holy catholick 
and Christian religion at all ray power, 

fb. By {one's) power: according to one’s 
ability Obs, 

c 1290 [see A a] 1340 Ayenb 170 pe onlosti pet byep slacke 
to godes seimce, J»et iie byep ne wel chald be poei, ne wel 
hot. 1362 Langl. P, Pi A. V 76, I haue anuyjed him 
ofte, And peiied him bi my pouwer. 

0. In power: {/) in a position of authority , 
t ip) able, competent {to do something). Sc, f (f) 
in potentiality, in posse, as opposed to in exercise 
or action, f{d) Math , seeiib, {i) In one's 
power y within one’s abiUty, under one’s control , 
see I, 4. 

1297 R Gixiuc (Rolls) 789s To diawe to him pe heyemen, 
pat in poer were ho* e 1473 Rauf Cot^ear 886 Tlie lane is 
in power to mak that presoun 1656 Stanley Hist Philos 
V, (170X) 184/s That Intellect which is always in act,, .is 
better than that Intellect which is in power 1739 Huml 
Bum Nat (1874) I, i vii, 328 They aie not leallyand in 
fact piesent to the mind, hut only in power Mod, (See 4 e ] 
t d. Of power able, capable, competent, Ohs, 
CZ386 Chauccr MehJb w 780 We be nat of power to maken 
hise amendes, i486 Hen, VII at York in Surtees Misc 
(tSSB) 53 Othre thmhabitauntes, which may not.. be of 
power to have rede gownes 1544 Fhaer Repm, Lyfe 
(1553) IviJi If ye be of powei, ye maye dnnke a good 
draught of ypocras after meate 1634 Milton Comiis X55 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion 
e fib 0 fids power (obs ), to the best, uttermost, 
or extent of ones power: as far as one is able. 

[4 X300 in Rolls of Parlt. 1 . 341 A leur poer e a lear 
eMsemt.] 1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii 48 She cher>ssbeth 
and enterteyneth hym to her power 1323 Ld. Berners 
Pioiss I 138 The man they wolde haue defended to the 
best of their powers 1368 Grafton Ckron, II 6B6 King 
Reyner did also help his daughter to hys small power. 
1631 Wecver Anc, Fun, Mon, 137 Thiee thi^s I re- 
member to haue kept to my powei. 1713 De Fob Fam 
Instt uci I, V (1841) 1 97 To the best of my power you shall 
do it no more. 

ff. Upon onds power: as well as one can. 
Ohs, rare, 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks III. 479 Doyng joure bisynes 
upon joure connynge ande powere. 
t g. Within power, within range. Obs, 

1548 Patten Exped, Scotl N ivb, Within pour of batiie 
tb. To do {make) onds powers to do one’s best. 
c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg Pnne 1855 An<i» to write it 
wel, do thi poweer [rune clere]. 1456 Sir G Have Law 
Arms (S. T 5 ) 13 He did his^ower to put it doun 1323 
Ld. Berners Frotss 1 , clxxxii. 2x6 Shame haue he that 
dothe nat his power to distroy all. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidands 
Comm, 42 Chnstierne made all his power agaynste them. 

i Power of life and death, of pit and gallows , 
of the keysy of the sword \ see Life sb, 1 c, Pix 
7, ICbv 5^.1 4, SWOED. 

1360 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm 229 b. The power of the 
keyes 1609 Skene Reg Maj, i. 03 All Barons quha lies 
power of Pitt, and (Salfous of thift 1863 H Cox Instii 

m. viii 719 note. The power of life and death, which by 
martial law belonged to the Lord High Admiral 

18 . attnh, and Comb. a. simple attnb., as 
power^disfnbution, -generation, •^monger, -possessor, 
-production, -stroke, -supply, -transmission, -word, 
D Operated, diiven, or done by mechanical power, 
as power-hellawSy -blast, -crane, -engine, -forge, 
-hammer, -lathe, -machine, -milker, -mill, -plant, 
-press, -pulley, -vehicle, c. Used in generating, 
distribiiling, or applying mechanical power, as 
power-dam, -house, -station, works, d. Objective, 
as power-giving, -holding, -propelling, -seeking, 
-usurping adjs, e. Instramental, as power-dnven, 
-elated adjs , power-feeding, -riveting, -weavmgshs 
and adjs.; power-arm vb. t Spec. Comb. - power 
capstan, a capstan in which the power is increased 
by means of gearmg; power-ender, -ending a : 
see quot. ; power-gas, coal-gas used for supplying 
power, not illumination ; power-load EUctr,, the 
amount of current delivered for use in drivmg ma- 
chinery, as distinguished from that used fox lighting. 
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1856 T. Aird Foei. W/es 139 Let the National Will 
*Power-aim the State i88i C A, Edwards Organs 65 
Ihe pneumatic action, by which the bulk of the pressure 
IS taken from the key, by means of small ♦powei bellows 
1806 Forsyth Bea-uites ScoU III 97 A ^powei-bhiSit to 
excite the fui nace lli es. 1844 Stephens Bk Farm 11 an A 
♦power crane 1903 Daily Chron 9 Mar 5/6 Agreat^powei- 
dam belonging to the Hudson River Power Company 1835 
Urd Phtlos Manuf 334 The ♦power-diiven machines of 
a factory /31X743 Savage Peers Dei>endmice 56 See 
Meekness depress d, and *powei .elated pride, 1893 Cayley 
Coll Mailu Papers 267 Ihe power-ending terms 01 
^owei enders, 6\ which end in a power i8a6 Scott 
Jrnl eg Nov , The people in gieat discontent on account 
of the *power engines 18(^3 J Richards VVood-vJorking 
Faciortes 143 This distinction between a ♦power-feeding 
and a hand-feeding machine 1831 J. Holland Manuf 
Metal 1 8g The blocks me prepared at the ♦power forges 
X90X Naiuie 10 Jan, *57/2 On ♦powei-gas and large gas- 
engines for cential stations 1873 Knight Did Meth , 
^PowerdiMumert a hammer in which the weight is raised 
by power of machineiy. 1879 Engineer XLYlII, 41a It 
professes to be a power hammer applicable, not to one class 
of work, but to nil pin poses, xmo Cent Dici,^ *Pozvcf<- 
housiii a building ospeaally piovidcd to contain the pixme 
motor or motors from which powci is conveyed to the diiven 
machinery. 1895 IVcdm Gas, 4 Sept 3/3 It is intended to 
supply a large propoition of power fiom a great power house 
where elecLiicity is generated 1873 Knight Dut, Meih 
s V, Lathe, The *power-lathe is diivcn by horse-powei, 
water, or steam, 1903 IVcstnu Gaz, 9 Mar 9/2 It is only by 
the increase of the ‘♦powei load ' whicli we supply that we 
can hope lo reduce the puce of cIocLiicity for lighting pui- 
poses 1835 U RE P/ubs Mam{f, 3^ Lace made oy ♦power* 
machines x886 All Yeai Round 14 Aug 37 Now we’ve 
got the American Duiand's *powci milker, 1893 Oracle 
hncycl, 1. 583/a A gieat numbai of Inige *power-mills have 
sprung up, X634 Will I LOCK Zootomin 396 I hese ai e sawey 
Truths to obtrude on the ♦Rower-mongers .of the Woilcl. 
xByo W Graham Led Ephesians 98 Tnis word repiesents 
the lulets of this world as mcie ♦power-possessois. 1848 
WoRCEsriR, *Ptnverftess, a printing-press worked by 
steam, by water, or by otiicr power. X903 Daily Chron 
9 Doc, d/s I’liat a revolution m ♦power-pioduction might 
result 1843 J, K Carpi mti r Poems 4* Lyncs 65 Its ♦power- 
propelling propel ties were vain, xpox Daily Jixpress 
18 Mar, 2/6 The development of ♦power stations all over 
the couiUiy 1906 lYedm* (tus 19 Apr. 7/2 The ♦power- 
simply for the punting presses of the newspapers being cut 
ort. X89X ?V/ma8bot)t 13/6 A ♦power transmibsion .from 
the Palmenguten to the exliilnLion, a distance of about 
four kilomfeti os 1790 R. Mi rrv Laurel 0/ Liberty (ed, a) 
X3 While none but *‘pow'r-usuiping slaves are free, xSat 
G. R, Ikmint Bilk Manuf, add Fabrics which '^power 
weaving has been found adequate to prorlucc xS6z Govl- 
BURN Pers Relig 1 i vi. 88 As if lie had said, ‘ My words 
are ♦power-words indeed They take cITect xgoo Wesim 

Gaz, 27 Apr, s/a The, ♦powei woiks adjacent to the nver. 
Power, Also 8 poor. [Etymology 

obscure (in refeicuce lo quot. 1836 it may be 
noted i\i2Xfower is not the pronunciation otfoor 
in Cornwall),] The local name in Cornwall of a 
small species of cod, Gmius minuttts, also called 
power-- or poor-cod, 

>7^3 Jago in Ray's Synopsis 163 Asellus mollis miiumus. 
Cornub, Poor vel Power dictus. *760 Pennant III. 
150 Poor 01 Power. x836YAnnELL Brft, Fishes II, 161 The 
Power, or Poor Cod, the smallest of its genus, so called, it 
IS said, on account of its diminutive size, seldom exceeding 
six or seven inches in length. x88o E, Coniw, Gloss, 
Power, the fish, Gadus mimtus, 
l‘ Power, V. Qbs, rare, [f. Power sb i] irans. 
To make powerful, empower, strengthen, 

134a Hyrde tr. Vives' Insir. Chr Worn, (159a) Ki, With 
silence both wisedome Sc chasiitie be sweetly powred r7;^ 
Young Merehani v xx, Trade gilt their titles, power’d their 
state 

Power, obs. form of Poor, Pour. 
Powerable, a. Now rare, [f. Power shy ^ 
-ABLE; cf. comforiahle^ leasonothle^ peaceable?^ 

+ 1. -iPowereul. Obs, 

Z588 At LBN Admon, 7 Gods mighty arme that deposeth 
theprowde and powiable persons from their seates. 1593 
G. Harvey Nrm Let, Wks, (Grosart) I. a7i Howsoeuer 
valiant, rich, or powerablc rdog Camden Rem,^ Epigr 14 
The only powenible man of England in liis time xtfo8 
IliFRON Wks. I. 724 Diuers things very eiTectiiall and 
powernble to corrupt 163* Holt and Cyrupoedia 131 In 
case our Associats . would be willing to stay with us, more 
powerablc we shall be to effect any tiling. 

1 2 . p:xtreme, excessive. Ohs rare. 

X388 Allen Admon, 98 An unbridled powrable sinner. 
1398 GarHEWEY Taetius* Ann, irr. x. (z6fl«) 78 The memory 
01 Quirimus was nothing pleasing, by reason, .of the danger 
he brought Lepida into, and miserable niggishnes, and 
powerabm old age isordidanig^ueetpratpotentemseneciaw], 
3 . That can be effected by power; possible. 
rare'-'^, 

x86o J. Young Prov, Reason 173 The Infinite God.. can 
effect all the powerable 

Hence f Powerablenesa, powerfulness, power 
as a quality; powerfully, 

1581 Savilb Tacitus' Hist 11 xcii (r5§x) Z07 Powerable- 
nesse ^,poUniia\ is neuer sure where it is too excessiue. 
*593 0 Harvey Ptereds Super, Wks. II. 180 Powerably 
armed with that supreme and vncontrowlable aachoritie, 
x6oo W. Watson Decaeorden (i6oa) 49 Christ ..was both 
dead and buried . . and yet not cop’Upted as poiverably pre- 
serued per concomiianUam diuimtatis, 1636 Hbylin S urv, 
France 193 Had he .in some measure broken the power- 
ableness of the Fnnees. 

Power-ood; see Power 
Powered (pou aid, pau«id), a, [f. Power shy 
+ -bd 3 .] Having power (of a specified kind or 
degree) ; chiefly in parasynthetlc combinations. 


X879 H. P Graggs in Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3, I must 
deny that a small powered steamer is as seawoi thy as one 
of good power x^a Manch Exam 30 Nov 8/4 Not so 
heavily powered as some moie modem vessels. 1903 
Motoring Ann, ai8 They are moie highly powered in pio- 
portion to their weight than other cais 
Powei^ul (pnuoj-, pau^jfiil), a {adv) [f 
Power ^ + -pul.] Full of or having power, 

1 . Having great power , mighty, potent 
a X40CH30 A lexander 3242 My pure powarfull [v r power- 
full] gods 1 prestly pauoure, pine empire & fine eiytage 
enterely jye to seJd 1393 Snaks^ Rick 21, ii n 55 1 he Loids 
of Rosse, Beaumond, and Willoughby With all their powre- 
full friends aie fled to him i6ai Donne Ser-m xv (1640) 
149 [Death] is the powerfullest, the fearefulest enemy 1727 
xV Hamilton Neiu Acc E Ind I xxv. 305 lie is leckoned 
the powerfullest King on the Sen coast of Malabar 1845 
S Austin Ranke's Hist Refill 387 This powerful city 
had protested against the Recess of Spires, 

2 Capable of exciting great loice (physical or 
immaterial) , strong, potent (Of iiersons 01 things.) 
1386 T B Z-rt Pitmaud Ff Acad 1 (1394) 80 The 


3 lien / /, V II. IS Whose top-uianch kept low Shrubs 
fiom Winteis powafuU Windc. 1638 in liaimlton I^ap 
(Camden) I 41 This is not non to be doune uilhout a pom- 
full force, uliirh can not be lased heire. X654-66 E arlOrkerv 
Paithen, (1676J 697 3 ?\toiting a confession fiom me by Ihe 
powei fullest Rack a xyxx Ktn Dvo, Love Wks. (1838) 27s 
Let thy all-powerful love abound in my heart xSoa l/ed 
finl vIII 390 By the frequent and liberal use of other 
powerful stimulants xBo8 bcorr iv. xiii, lie knew 

to pnve Loid Kaimion’s powerful mind, and wise 1847 
James Convict i», By one of the jocks weie seated thiee 
powerful men 1876 Taix Rec, Adv Phys, Sc vii (ed a) 183 A 
performer with a powerful instrument (such ns a cornopean). 

3 . Exerting great force or producing great effect 
(m quot, 1854, indicating the exertion of great 
force), b. Having power to influence greatly; 
impressive, conymemg, telling. 

2396 Spenscr F Q IV. X ^6 Had not ihe Lndie with her 
powrefull spcach Him from his wicked will uneathrefiayned 
1624 Donne Serin xvu (1640) xds Of nil proofes, Demonstra- 
tion IS the powerfullest 1722 Dr For Retig Courtsh, i. i, 
(1840) 30 There is a powerful force in a father's command 
1799 ® Brown Edgar Hunily (1803)1 viiharg Features 

which bore at all times a powerful lesemblance to those of 
Mrs. Loiimer. x8^ Murchison Silwiavi (X867} 63 Tlic 
line of a powerful fault, i860 Tykdali Glac,\\ xxvii 385 
The sudden chan/^e of inclination pi oducing powerful lonsi- 
ludtnal compiession. X87J Morlly Ronssean I 124 The 
author of the most powerftil book by which parental duty 
has been commended X899 Allbnth SysUMed, VUI. 902 
A powerful fetid odour. 

+ 4 . Having the power io do something; able, 
capable. Obs rare 

1620 T. Granger Div Logike 108 By which the Substance 
LS able, or powerfull to doc something. 

+ 6, matk. Involving the square or a higher 
power, Obs, rare, 

xSj^jBMwAneh (i&6)6r4 A powerful Equation, where 
in IS some Figuial number or otbei, 

6. Great, in quantily or number; cf.MiOHTT a 3 
dial, and vulgar. 

x83a Mrs. Stowe Unde Tom's C xxxiii, Dat ar Tom’s 
ffwiiie to make a powerful deal o' trouble, a 1859 Carlton 
New Purchase ll, 8 (Bartlett) This piano was sort o’ fiddle 
like— only bigger— and with a powerful heap of wire strings, 
x86^ Dickens Mut, Fr, t. v, [He] took a powerful sight of 
notice 

7 . Comb., as poweffuhefigimd, -handed. 

x8aa Galt Provost xxxvi, Pulled out of the crowd by a 
powerful-handed woman. 1903 Daily Chron, 5 Jan. s/* 
The most powerful-engined hner in the world. 

B, as adv. In a great degree ; very, exceedingly, 
dial, and vulgar. Cf, Mighty adv. 


powerful from the top of his head . _ 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xviii, Rayner seems 
powerful anxious to get you on the paper, 

Fow^erfuUy, ^v, [f. prec, + -LY^j III 

a powerful manner; with power, authority, or 
might; strongly, forcibly, mightily; with moving 
force, earnestly, impressively ; greatly, exceedmgly 
x6oa Daniel Def, Rhyme H uj, It hath stood against al 
the storms of factions which so powerfully beat vpon it, 
1699 Bentley Phal, 149 He is so powerfully backd 1766 
Goldsm Vic IV, V, This well-timed present pleaded more 
powerfully in his favour 1^3 Black Pr Thule i, The 
short, thick set, powerfully-bmlt man x88o C R Marram 
Peruv Bark 305 From May to November the sun shines 
powerfully. 

Fow’ejrfalness. U* as prec. + - hebs.] The 
quality of being powerful ; mightiness ; strength, 
potency ; irapressfveness, convincing quality, 
c X586 C'tbss Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. lii, carnnwntame 

With Thee m powrfullnes a nvalj's qiiarrell? 1603 Drayton 
Ltg.Dk Normandyxxxiv, AsthouA her words sui^ower 
fulnesse did beare. x73S-fi Carte Ormonde 1 . 113 IJiat by 
the powerfulness of some ministers of State the Parliament 
had not its natural freedom. 1824 New Monthly Mag 
XIL 249 A certain degree of vmnt of powerfulness [of voice) 
in various parts of her scale 

Powerless (pawaj-, pauo’ilea), a [f Power 
4.^1,888.] Wthout power or ability ; devoid 
of power; helpless. 

X33« Huloet, Powerles or lackynge power, tmpos, tmpo- 
tens, tegfl Spenser F.Q.w vi ai His poralesse arme, 
benumbd «rith secret feare 17^ PopeJ 7 ^^w. xvi. 87 
Powerless to relieve, I must behold it. *860 Posey Mtn, 1 


Proph 407 Human seiibe of right is powerless, when there 

15 not the love of God's law 

Hence Fowerleasly adv. ; Fow erlessneas. 
1823 Examiner I Ihe doting Scrivener isnotpower- 
tessly conceived 1B33 Ciialmcrs Cunj/. i vii 11 so 
[That] the large intei mediate spaces .are in fact, peopled 
with httle w orJds . Now, in the poweilessness of our existing 
telescopes, sve do not know but it may be so 1875 H C 
Wood Therap (1879) S 3 S Ihe powerlessness of the remedy 
to effect such change. tSpa Wcstcott Gospel of Life 17 
Man feels his poweilessness in the face of physical forces. 
Pow erlet. [See -let ] A petty ‘power* 
x88g Sat Rev 14 Sept 288/1 Any actual quairel between 
these Powers or powerlets could only end to the disadvantage 
of the Sultan. 

t Powerlike, a. Obs, rare, [f Power sby + 

-LIKE.] :=:POWEBPUL 

1637 b.ARL hrfoNM ti Paruia's Pol Disc 120 Rome had 
not any great contestation with any powei like Prince m 
hei fiist and weakest beginning 
Pow er-loo m. A weaving loom worked by 
mechanical power (water, steam, etc), as dis- 
tinguished from a hand-loom 
z8o8 J Duncan Art 0/ IVeoanng 272 The chief woiking 
parts or the diflfei ent power looms iZay Edm Rev XLVf 

16 The power loom.. IS one of the most useful machines 
that has ever been constt ucted 1832 Babbagc Econ Manuf, 
wxu (ed. 3) 339 A hand-weaver must possess bodily strength, 
which IS not essential for a peisoii attending a power-bom. 
1879 Cassell's Techn Educ, IV, 259/1 Between 1785 and 
1792 Cartwiight matured bis power-loom 

b. Covio., as power-loom cloth, weaver, weaving 
1833 Ht. Mabtineau Mraidi. Strike \ 0 All present were 
spinners and power loom weavers X835 Ure Philos 
Manuf. 331 Capital expended m the mere spinning of 
power-loom or the weaving of what 15 purchased. 2844 

G. Dodd Textile Manuf u 22 Power loom weaving is 
combined with spinning 189a Dcnfy News 13 Feb 7/3 Th^ere 
IS no change in the market for brown power-loom cloth. 

Powert, -te, -tie, obs. foims of Poverty 
llPowese (pan fs, -fz). Brtf. Guiana. Also 9 po- 
wis(e, powee, powie, paui, [a. Du, (of Sniinam) 
potmies, corrupt, of ^^,pauxio\ mod.L. pattocis : 
see Pauxi. Mistaking of the final sibilant for a 
plural inflexion (as in pease') has brought a new 
sing, powee, powie into vulgar use.] = PAUXI. 

1769 E. Bancroft Grnana xjs The Peacock Pheasant of 
Guiana called Powese by toe Natives, from their cry, 
which IS similar to that name. zSag 'Watcuton iVand S, 
A liter, (1882} 27 Here are also two species of the Powise, or 
Hocco 18B0 W. H. Brett Leg 4 * Myths Guiana 190 The 
Southern Cross is supposed by many clans to represent a 
Paul bird. X898 H Kirk Bui GIos^ 352 Potuir, 

cmassow. 1903 Dfs Yocux Col, Service 1 , 73 Other birds 
such as powie (curassow). Ihid 98 

Poweste, var. Poustib Obs , power. Powghe, 
powa, POW3©, powlie, var. Potiqe sb. and v, 
Pownead, var. Polehbad, tadpole. Powie, -is, 
-ise ; see Powese. Powin, Sc. var Pawn sb s 
Obs.j peacock. PowIc, dial. f. Poke ; var. Podk. 
Powke-needle ; see Puck-keeble. Powl,obs. 
f Pole, Poll. Powlder, obs. f. Powder, 
Powldoody (paulid; 7 *di). Ahopoul-, -dowdy, 
[From Pouldoody (? poll Dubhda, O'Dowd’s Hole), 
name of die inner part of a creek near Corcomroe 
Abbey in Co. Clare.] A celebrated variety of Insh 
oyster; see quot. 1890 

18x9 Blackw Mag V 718 We had some scolloped PowU 
doocties for supper. i8a8 Jhd XXIll 388 We are willing 
to bet a barrel, and make the first deposit of a dozen powl- 
doodles at Ambrose’s. zBpo Standard s6 Dec. 6/4 Wonder, 
fully large supplies of exquisitely flavoured * powldoodies ' . , 
used to be obtained from ‘ the, shores of the Green Isle *, 
Powldron, obs form of Pouldrou, 
t Powie, obs. f. Poll shy and v. In qiiol , 
nape of the neck * = Poll sb"^ 2 c. 

iSo^^AdiJas I.c 22ga3Anypartcofany Hide. .called 
the wombes, Neckes, Shanke, Flanke, Powie, or Cheeke 
Powie, obs. f. Pole, Pool sby Powles, etc. 
see Paul. Powlt-foot, obs. var. Polt-poot. 
Powltice, Powltry, obs. ff. Pormiob, Poultry. 
Powmbe gamette, powmgarnet, powH. 
gamette, obs ff. Pomegranate Powm(e, 
obs. f. Pome. Pownage, erron. f. Pannaob. 
Pownoe, powneoe, powHse, obs. ff. Pounce. 
Pownch, obs. f. Padnoh. Pownd, Powne, 
obs. ff. Pond, Pound. Powney, -nle, -ny, obs, 
Sc ff. Pony, Pownt, obs f Point sb 1 and »,i 
+ Powpe, sh Ohs rare, [pftrh. connected with 
Poot z>.i] A pop-gun. 

C1440 Promp Parv 411/2 Powpe, holstykke ( 4 *. hole 
styled, capulus. ^ _ , , _ , ^ 

Powpe, obs. form of Poop sby, vy and 2, 

+ Pow-penny. *S(f. Obs, rare. [app. f. pow 
Poll head + P enny.] Some payment or offer- 
ing made at a funeral or on its anniversary. 

1338 Att. Ld. High TretK Scot, VI. 423 I^m, to the 
Dowpenny deliverit to David Luidesay, Lyoun beiald, ane 
Soiine ofVecht. ,xxf i 5 J 9 Ibid, VII. x 8 i ^ensis debursit 
upoun the suflTrwe of Queue Magdelane. .Item, to the Erie 
of Murray till o&r thepow penny xxf 

Powr, -e, obs. ff. Poor, Pore, Pour, Power, 
Powrg, obsrf. Purge, Powe* -e, obs. ff. Pulse 
siy and 2. PowBli(e, obs. ff. Push sb, and v. 

Po’vrsowdy (pausan'di), powsoddy 

s^-di). Sc, and north dial. Forms : 6 po8Bodie» 



POWWOW. 


POYDBB. 


•edie, y powVsowdy, 7 powaodie, 8 -aowdie, 9 
-soddie, -soddy, pousoudie, -sowdie, -sowdy , 
8- po'w(-)sowdy. [Ongia obscure: see KoteJ 
A name given now or formerly in Scotland and 
the northern counties of England to \arious culinary 
preparations, not obviously related to each olhei ; 
among these (in. Scotland) sheep^s head broth 
(? obs ) , (in Cnmbld and Westmld ) an ale posset , ! 
(in north of Eng*) Yorkshire pudding (? obs ) , 
a hotch-potch or heterogeneous mixture* t Also 
Sc. used as a term of endearment (cbs., the earliest 
instance of the u ord). Also attnb 
x<och-2o Duvb^r Poems Ixxv. 30 Quod he, * My daver, 
and my curldodie, My hwny soppis, my ^eit possodie . 
AX685 F %tNLnu. Blythswu 11, There will be,. 

Powsodie, and drammock, and crowdie 1787 W* Tayl^ 
Scats Poems 24 In haf an hour hese get his mess O 
crowdy-mowdy, An’ fresh powsowdy 18x6 Scott Aniit/. 
wxv, He's hovering there making some pousowdie [note 
miscellaneous mess] Tor my lord, for he doesna eat likeither 
folk neither 1817 Littiotm Green ix. 92 Pow s-sowdy, 
kmg’s-hoods mony-plies, Sheep’s trotter^ hot and hot 
ifoS Brockett N C Gioss.t Povosoddy^ suet pudding placed 
under a roast. 1835 Hoke Evety-day Bk. 1 53 Iney sit 
down to lobscouse, and pousoudie \imspr. ponsoiidie] , in 
pousoudie we recognise the wassail . of ale, boiled iwth sug^ 
and nutmeg, 18S7 J* Sullivan Cumberld d* ]Vesimorld 
i6g The ale-poset continues to appear at the village tavern 
on what is called the Powsowdy night 1858 De Quincev 
Auiobtog Sk II 109 The anticipation of excellent ale, anti 
possibly of still more excellent pow-sowdy (a combination of 
ale, spints, and spices). 1894 Nortkstmbld Gloss y Pou 
soiadyt hotchpotch, disorderment, a heterogeneous dish 
[Note Pffwsoddy has been conjected to be a comb, of/ra;, 
Poll sb t head + sodden^ boiled ; also, to be a corruption of 
Posset * perb two distinct words have been confounded, 
as the senses seem to have little in common.] 

PoW8t(e, -tie, var. Pottstie, power, Powt(e, 
obs if. Poult (young bird). Pour, Powter, obs. 

U PouTEB, Powther, obs. or dial, f, Powdee. 
Powtry, obs. f. Poultry 
Powwow, pow-wow (pau’wQu), pawaw 
(pawg*), sL Forms: o. 7-9 powah, -aw, 7 pou- 
wau, powawe, -ohe, 8 pouwau, pow-waa, 9 
powwaa^ -waw. i 3 . 7-9 pawaw, pawwaw, 

7 pawawe, pawwan, -wawe, paiiwan, -waw, 

8 pawau, paw-waw, 9 pawa. 7. 7- powow, 
pow-wow, 8 potLwou, 8- powwow. [An 
Algonkm (Nairagansett) word, powiwaw or po- 
wak*^ the two syllables of which in colonial Eng 
use were assimilated, and the stress transferred to 
the first, although in the form pawaw also retamed 
on the second ] 

1 . A pnest, sorcerer, or medicine-man of the 
North American Indians 

o. 1634 E. Winslow Gd Nemsfr Pfev) Eng m Purchas 
Pilgrims (1625) IV x868 The office and dutie of the Powah 
IS to be exercised pnncipally in calling vpon the Deuill; 
and cunng diseaiies of the sicke or wounded. 1674 Jossblyn 
Vey. iWrw Eng 131 Their Physicians aie the Powaws or 
Indian Priests. 1716 B Church Hist Philipps War (1865) 

1 X77 The Indians leported that he was sudh a neat Pouwau, 
that no bullet could enter him. 1766 C Beatty Tvio 
MotUhd Tattr{xj6%) 87 Consulting their Pow-waaa (a kind 
of prophets, who pretend to have converse with spints) 
1830 Scott DemonoL iu 8x The tncks practised the 
Powabs, or Cunnmg men. 1834 Whittier Mogg Megone 
1 xfig The Powwaw’s charm 1904 G. Smith ShaH Iltst. 
Chr. Missions n. xii 138 In 1650 the first two * powaws ’ or 
wizards were converted. 

/3 1645 E Downing in Coll. Mass. Hist Soe Ser. iv VI. 
(1863) 65 To maynteyne the worshm of the devill which theire 
paw wawes often doe. 1670 D Denton Descr Nevo York 
(1845) 8 The day being appointed by their chief Priest or 
pawaw, 1809 Kendall yytftr. I ix lot Pawa, ot pawawy 
spelt also powak, is a word wluch X have not found in so 
general nse among the Indians of New England, as it has 
always been among the colonists. 1833 J Durfee What 
Cheer vii xhv. And oft he thought, o’er thickets brown, 
he saw Wave the black fox-tail of the grim Pawaw 
V X634 \y. Wood New Eng Prosp. n xii 82 Their Pow- 
wows betaking themselves to their exorcismes and necroman- 
ticke charmes 1751 Lavington Enthus Meih «S* Pa^sts iii. 
(*7S4) 218 The Indian Conjurer, one of those whom they 
call Powwows 1858 Longk M Standisk i. 52 Let them 
come, be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow. 1873 R. 
Brown Races Man 1, 246 The potsfjw&ws visited the sick, 
sang and invoked their gods, and applied their medicines. 

2 . A ceremony of the North Amencan Indians, 
especially one where magic was practised and 
feasting aud dancing indulged m ; also, a council 
of Indians, or conference with them. 

e, /3 1663 J Cotton in Quincy Hist, Harvard Unw, (1840) 

I 53 Such as join with them in the observance of their 
pawawes and idolatries X78t S Peters ConnecUeni 
2x5 An ancient religious rit^ called the Pawwaw, was 
annually celebrated by the Indians axZvj T. Dwight 
Trav New Eng, etc. (1821) II. 263 No place could be a 
fitter spot for an Indian Powaw 
y i7M j May yr«/ ^ Lett. (1B73) 04 The Indians made 
one of their hellish pow- wows, which lasted till the hour of 
rising ifeo W. Irving Sketch Sk, Leg. Sleepy Hollow, 
An old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there 1887 Daily News 30 Nov 5/5 To find 
the thief the Indians held the few-wowf 

8. Irans/. Applied to any meeting compared to 
an Indian conference ; e g. a political or scientific 
congress^ a friendly consultation, or a merry-mak- 
ing; a 'palaver' of any kind (Chiefly 27 , sj) 


18x3 Salem Gaz (U.S.) s June 3/3 The Warriors of the 
Democratic Tribe will hold a powow at Agawam on Tuesday 
next. X840 R H Dana Bef Mast xx 59 The Catalma 
had several Kanakas on board they had a long pow-wow, 
and a smoke X863 E Hitchcock Remm Amherst Coll 
3« The President is located so near College that the mid- 
iiigbt pow-wow [of the students] can hardly fad to disturb 
his slumbers 1863 Daily Tel. 26 May, The Abolitionists 
are having a great pow-wow here as to whether they shall 
or not maintain their organisation 1874 Huxley in Lt/e 
(1900) I. xxvm. 4ir, I was not at the Cambiidge pow-wow 
1893 Spectator 20 Aug. 253/1 Congresses and pow-wows of 
all descriptions aie certainly a featui e of the age. ^ 

4 . transf. The working of cures , ' medicine 
1836 Kane Arct Expl II xii 126 After my skill in pow- 
wow bad given me a sort of corielative rank among them 
6 . attnb, and Comb , as powwow^doctor, -wizard, 
J843 Whittier Agetuy t^EvilVtose Wks. 1889 III 25? 
Without were ‘ dogs and sorcerers Powah wizards, and 
‘ the foul fiend *. xpox Senbnes^s Mag III. 52S The pow- 
wow.doctors still repeat over many bedsides the mysterious 
formulas. 

Hence Pow wowlsm, the powwow practice. 

1873 R. Browi:! Races Man, I 23s They[4C the old men] 
are the instructors into/S<iw wounsm (or oratory), in medicine 
and tradition. 

Powwow (paujwau), v Forms: see prec 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tntr. Of North American Lidians : To practise 
medieme or sorcery j to hold a powwow 
1643 LECHFOHDP//»i«i>^tf/z«^(i867) 117 They will have 
their tomes of Powahemg, which they will, of late, have 
called Prayers, according to the English word 1046 in 
A, S Hudson Hist Sudbniy, Mass (i88p) 20 There shall 
he no more Powwowing amongst the Indians And if any 
shall hereafter powwow, both he that shall powwow, and he 
that shall procure them to powwow, shall pay twenty 
shillings apiece X677 W Hubbard Narrative (1865) II 
196 After me Indians had been Powawing together x8§6 
Kane Arct Expl II xi ti8 He presenhes or powwows in 
sickness and over wounds 

b. transf. To confer, discuss, deliberate, talk, 
hold palaver. (Chiefly U. S^ 

1780 J Cochran m N Eng Hist, ^ Gen Reg (1864) 
XyIIL 3S He may refer the matter to Congress, they to 
the Medical Committee, who will probably powwow over 
It awhile, and no more be heard of it. ^ 1837 Longf in Life 


(1891) II. 334 Senator Mason of Virginia was there, pow- 
wowing about the Union 1893 Nation (N 13 July 
32/1 Mr Stevenson's narrative style appears to have become 

.-J .1. 


infected with that quality through continued pow-wowmg 
with Samoan grandees, 1900 Century Mag Feb 600/3 
She did not sail to powwow about the dangers of the seas 
2 . irans. To doctor, to treat with magic. 

1858 Kane A ret Expl II xi 116, 1 gave him a piece of 
red flannel, and powwowed him Athenaeum 18 Feb. 
206/2 The artistic forms of the beadwoxfc representing the 
symbols of secret societies, the qualification of the worker, 
. the shaman who powwowed the work. 

Hence Powwowing vbh sb , the practising of 
powwow" ; conference, palaver. 

X642 [see I above] 1630 J, E liot in Em lyRec Lancaster, 
Mass (1884) 27 At my first preaching at Nashaway sundry 
did imbrace the word, and called imon God, and Pauwau- 
ing was wholly silenced X764 T. Hutchinson Hist Mass, 
I 475 note. Their sweatings m their hot houses was a more 
rational remedy than the powowing 1830 Scott Demonol 
II. 84 The magic or powahing of the North Amencan 
Indians 1893 Csee 1 b above] 

Powwower. [f. piec. vb +- er 1.] One who 
practises powwow ; = Powwow sb, i. 

1646 Mass, Coh Rec (1854) 9 ^ as shall assist 

or countenance such pawwawing , [to be fined] ye pro- 
curer five pounds, y e pawwawer five pounds 1699 Wafer 
Y<y, 38 That the pawawers (for so they call their conjurors) 
might be by themselves X78S S Peters Htst Connecticut 
217 The inhabitants held a conference to discover the reason 
why the devils and pawwawers had obeyed the prayers of 
one minister. 

Vox (ppks), sb [An altered spelling of pochf 
pi. of PooK sb, used collectively as name of 
a disease (cf. measles, mumps, ruhets, etc ), and 
at length as a singular 1 

1 , Name for several different diseases characterized 
by * pocks ' or emptive pustules on the skin : see 
Pock sb. a a a. undefined, (Usually =» e (^).) 

*3*8. etc. • see Pock sb.ao^ 1330 Bale Image Both 
Ch II xviL S IV, Here were muche to be spoken of .saint 
Fyacre for ague 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D Acosta s Hist Indies iii xxii 187 There is much of that 
wood which they call Lignum sanctum, fit to cure the pox 
x^4 tr Bpnefs Merc Compii, x 356 Treacle is the best 
^exitenck against the Pox xnA Swift GuUiver iv x, 
Here were no . fops, bullies, drunkards, strolling whores, or 

f oxes, 1763 Churchill Duellist iii 380 In turn to give a 
'ox, or t^e It x8s6 Emerson Eng, Traits, Eirst Visit 
Wks (Bohn) II < He [Coleridge] said there were only 
three things which the government had brought into that 
garden of delights [Sicilj^, namely, itch, pox, and famine. 

tb. Small-box, Obs. 

x6ax F Davison Poems Canzonet xlvi 143 Vpon his 
Ladies sickenesse of the Poxe [ed 1603 Sicknesse of the 
Small PocIck], *630 in H Coxy Mem, Gi. Civ War [18^2) 
11, 248 My lord s sizer and Mr, Adams’s are sick of the pox , 
IS thought past the worst x68s J. Cooks Marrow 
Chirurg yr, ii. ix (ed 4) 215 Their drink all the Time until 
the Pox begins to dye, and after may be Small-Beer, 
warm at pteure, x8xq Byron yuan i cxxix, The Doctor 
paid on an old pox By borrowing a new one from an ox 
e. Some disease of sheep, ? Obs, 

[133* see Pock sb 3 ] 1545 Elyot, Meniigo, the scabbe 
wniche is amonge shepe called the poxe 1607 Topsell 
Pour/ Be^ts (1658) 476 The Holy Fire which the Shep- 
beards call the Pox, or the Blisters, or Saint Anthonies fire 


d. Local name for a rash or eruption to which 
workers in antimony are liable 
1897 AllhuUs Syst Med II 942 This eruption which is 
called by the [antimony] workmen the ‘ pox , occurs where 
the skin perspiies most freely Ibid 944 For the skm-crup- 
tion or ‘pox^ as it is called sponging with a solution of 
bicarbonate or biboiate of soda is generally sufficient to 


give relief / x, c 

0, With qualifying words • (<?) See Chiokek- 
pox, Cow-pox, Small-pox, Swip-pox ; (f) Great, 
Fi*ench, or Spanish pox, syphilis. 

1303 Frenche pox [see French A 6] 1329 in Ld Heihert 

Hen VIII [z64g) 267 The foule, and contagious Disease of 
the Great Pox. 1584 R Scot Discov Witcher i il (i 886) 
5 Our neighbours doubted that he had the Fiench pox 
x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 616 Ointments that are pre- 
pared against the French or Spanish pox 1731 Swift 
Casstmts 4* Peter 48 Say, has the small or greater pox Sunk 
down her nose, or seam’d her face? 18x9 Byron yuan i 
cxvx, I said the small-pox has gone out of late , Perhaps it 
may be followed by the great 

f 2 . In pi sense = pocks, pustules of small- pox 
1672-18x3 [see Small-pox] 1719 T Boston Mem 
(1899) 344 Jane was taken ill of the small pox. .Her pox 
were many, and of a dangerous kind. 
t 3 . In imprecations, or exclamations of irritation 
or impatience. Cf. Plaoue 3d Obs, 

1388 Shaks L,L L,w 11 46 A Pox of that lestj and 
1 beshrew all Shrowes. 1389 Pa^e 7v Hatchet B y b, A 


let them be Hanged’ 1693 Congreve Love for L v, iv, 
O Pox, how shall I get rid of this foolish Girl ? 17x0 Mrs 
Centlivrd Bickersic/Te Bnryingj What a-pox, she wont 
die for the Man she hates 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii 
VI, Formalities I with a pox I pooh, all stuff and nonsense I 
*793 Wolcott (P Pindar) Pmdanana Wks. 1812 IV 163 
A pox on all sorrow I i8ao Mair^^g^ Diet 415 Vas I Vah t 
wo ’ pox on’t. 

4 . Cotnb * pox-rotten a , physically corrupted 
by syphilis; ’}^oxrBtoii.e^pock’'Stonex see PockjiJ 4, 

z68a New Eng Hist ^ Gen Reg LI I. 27 A tall thin- 
faced fellow pocks rotten C1700 Kennett Lansd, MS. 
X033 If 305 b, Above the coal mines at Chedle in Stafford- 
shire they have a rock of a greyish colour, called poxsione 
so veiy haid, that where they doe not luckily^meet with a 
cleft, they are forced to put fire to it, to soften it, or make it 
flaw 


Foe, 'v Obs. or only in vulgar use. [f prec sb ] 
irans To infect with the pox (1. e , usually, with 
syphilis) Also in imprecations (cf. prec. 3) 
Hence Poxed (ppkst) ppl a 
1682 Dryoen Medal 266 And the pox'd Nation feels Thee 
m their Brains 17x0 Swift Jrnl, to Stella 29 Sept., The 
dean friendly I The dean be pox’t 17x2 Arbutiinot John 
Bull HI in, Jack .persuaded Peg that all mankind, besides 
himself, were poxed by that scarlet faced whore. 1766 
Amory Buncle (1770) IV xiii. 249 She lives . to ruin the 
fortune, pox the body, and for ever damn the soul of the 
miserable man 


Foy, puy (poi), sh"^ Now dial. Also 9 
powey, pooey (pff 1, px 7 i), puoy. [Etymology 
obscure ; it has been suggested to be the same as 
PoY sb 2 J but the sense offers difficulty.] 

1 . A pole used to propel a barge or boat ; 
a punting-pole ; spec that with an iron forked 
point used by keelmen on the Tyne, etc 
i486 Nottingham Rec. Ill 243, vij, long polles for to make 
hokes and poyes 1784 Btshopnek Garland (1834) 60 
(E D D ) Z829 T. Marshall Coll Songs 17 Ower the 

powey slap he fell 1863 Our Coal Coalfields 72 Having 
walked the whole length of the vessel they pluck up the 
great oars, which they call puys, return hastily to the 
prow, put down the pays again and thrust as before^ 1894 
Norihumhld Gloss , Pooey, puoy, puy, powey, poy, the pole 
used by keelmen to 'set ’ or push the keel along Standing 
at the bow of the keel, the man rapidly thrusts his pooey 
down to the bottom of the river, where a small fork holds it 
in the sand [etc.]. 

1 2 . (See quot.) Ohs. 

1706 Phillips, Poy, the Pole us’d by Rope-dancers to stay 
themselves with 1735 in Johnson. 

Foy,J^.^ Nowtf£fl4 Also 7 poye, puoy. [perh 
aphetic for *apoye, a OF. apote, appuye ' an open 
and outstanding terrace or gallery, set on th* outside 
with railes to leane vpon ’ (Cotgn). Sense 3 appeal s 
to be a distinct application of F. appui support.] 
fl. (See etymology.) Obs. 

1636 Maldon, Essex Documents Bundle 217 No 22 Of 
Henery Adammes for his poye at his hous, 2a 1636 Mal- 
don, Essex Borough Deeds Bundle 87 No. 1, hd due for 
howse late of Mr. Wells. 1677 
Ibid Bundle 100 No 2 Paid to Mr Finch for windowed and 
puoy and penthowse by him left att the howse of correction 
when he left itt 

2 A float used to buoy up the head of a sheep 
when swimming in the washing-pool, dial 
1863 Morton Cycl, Agnc II 720-7 s. v (In E. D. D. from 
Line and Notts.) 

Foy, V. dial [f. Poy sh l] trans. To propel 
(a barge or boat) with a poy ; to pole, punt. 

X784 Bishoprick Garland (xSij) 60 (E.D.D) A clever 
blade, Im told, as ever poy’d a keel 1889 Tyneside 
Songster 11.4 (E D. D ) Still the twe cheps kept powcyin 
herreet. They powey'd till they powey ’d her reet out o’ sect. 

Poy-biird, obs. form of PoiS-bibd. 
t Poyder (pu dor), ote Sc. f. Pewtbb. 

,*573 Peg. Privy Council Scot. II. 269, V dosane of Flan- 
der poyder truncheowirs.. . Twa lawers of Flanders poyder. 



poYGiri. 

Poyesye, Poyet, obs ff. Poesy, Poet. 
tPoygn6,po3niy6. Obs Forms 4~5p07gBe, 
poyne, Sc. punge, pwnghe, 5 Sc. poynyhe, 
poyline, ponyhe [a. OJb . poig^iti or poigmee !— 
late L. type pttgndia, i pugttare to hght.] A 
tight, combat, skirmish 

1373 Barbour Bntce xii 373 For in pun^eis is oft hapnyne 
Ibid XVI. 307 liot gif that ony pwnghe wer That is nocht 
for till bpek of her c 1400 Ltiud Iroy Bl 5565 He bioght 
with him to that poyne Off gocle knyghtes thousandes thie 
[tMS, tweyne, but cf De&if, J'rvy 6880], Ibid. 12924 With 
hardy hert & giel fferte Come he thedui to that poygne, 
£<425 Wyntoun Crau, i\, iiu 217 Welle thre hiindyr and 
foul ty Of Inglis at that poyn^he war tane Ibid' v. 355 
Poyhneis and luperdeis of weie 

Poyle, poylley, obs. ff. Pulley. 

Poyn, var. PorN zf. Obs.y to pricl^ stitch Poy- 
nado, poynard, obs. ITT. Poniabd. Poynant, 
-naunt, obs. IT, Poignant. Poynd, obs f. 
Poind , see also quot. c 1450 s v. Pound i , 
Poynde, obs. f. Pond. Poyne, var. Poygni^, 
PuNYE Poynette, var. Poignet Obs. Poyn- 
garnette, obs. f. Pomegbanatiij. Poyniard, 
-yard, oba. (If. Poniabd 
Fo yning’s Law. vSee qtiol. 

1656 Til OUNT , J*(fyuiujp, Lain is an Act of Pax lU 

ment made m Ii eland, 10 Hen 7, .ind was so called, becauic 
Sir Edw, Poynmgs was Liuulen.int of Iitlaiid, when that 
Law was made, whereby all iliu Slatuieb of England weie 
made of force in Ireland [etc.l 
Poynson, obs. 1 . X^unoiieon, Poynt, etc , obs 
ff. Paint, Point, etc. Poyny(hjo, var. PoygnIi: 
Obs Poynysse, obq. f. Puniau. 
llPoyou (potj 7 ), [Native name m Guarani.] 
The six-banclecl armadillo, Dasypm sexcincfu^, 

1834 Penm Cycl II, 353/* *T\i^poyou or yellow-footed 
armadillo (lor thus Arai.i interprets the name), measures 
about hiYtecn inches fioiu tlic nose to the origin of the tail. 
1849 Sk. Nat. J/iit , Mammalia IV, igs xBofi Cassells 

Nat. I/td, 111 . 1 ^ 5 * 

Poyr, obs. north, f. Pooh. Poyra, var. Pobbay. 
Poyse, obs. f. Poise. Poyse, -see, etc., obs. ff. 
PoKSY, Poyeen, -son, -syn, etc., obs. ff, 
PoTflON, etc. Poyte, obs. foim of Poet. 
tPoz Obs. coUaq. Also 8 pos, pozz. 

[Abbreviation of Positive ] Positive, certain ; 
<sp. in phrase that^s poz. Also as adv. = positively, 
*7to Swift Tatlcr No, 230 F St 1 can’t d’t, that’s PorF 
*7** — Litt. ^1767) HI. a^T 'Tis very cold , but 1 will not 
have a lire till November, that’s por/. vix 6 Audtsok 
Drummer in. 1 , 1 will be flatteretL that’s pos I x8or Surr 
Sphndtd Misery II, 143 * l-’ie, li^ jbady Amelia said I, ' I 
will, por', replied hlie 1839 *X'iiACKnRAV Catheitm 11, 1 
will have a regiment to mysdf, that's poz. 

Poze, Pozed, Pozer, obs. ff. Z^ose, etc. 

II Fczzolana, pozzuolana (pi^ttsi?-, pi7ttswp- 
lama) Also 8 puzzolane ; 8-9 pouzzo-, puzzo- 
1am, 9 pozzo-,puzzolano,puozzo-, puzzuolana. 
[It. po%z{jti)olana^ prop. adj. (sc. terra earth) * be- 
longing to l^osKsuoli' (L. PuteoU little springs) 
a town near Naples ; whence F. poimohne^ by 
which some of the Eng. spellings are affected.] 
A volcanic ash, containing silica, alumina, lime, 
etc., found near Pozzuoll, and in the neighbourhood 
of various volcanoes, much used m the preparation 
of hydraulic cement. Also, used as the name of 
similar artificial preparations. 

X706 Phillips, Pozzelaua^ a kind of Sand found in the 
Territory of Porzuolo near. Naples 1777 Hamilton in 
Phtl Trans. LXVltl. 6 They grind down this sort of stone 
. into a powder, which they use as a purzoiane for all their 
buildings under water. X791 Smkaton Edysione L g 183. 
in The two substances of so much consequence in water 
building; vw. and x8x8E Hpndprsom 

Iceland xii. IT, lai A yellowish alluvial formation resem- 
bling the tuffns or purruolana of Iceland. 1842 Mech Mag. 
XXXVI. 294 The clays used in the fabrication of certain 
pourrolanas. 1900 Q. Ret* Jan. 33 Rome is built, one may 
say, of po/zolana. 

aitrib 1794 SurrivAN View Nat II, igo The catacombs 
of Rome are hollowed m a sort of purzolana earth, of a 
brown violet colour, 1799 Kirwan Geol. hss, 45 'I'artar in 
hogsheads of wine, and pouzzolana mortar 
Ilence Pozzola'nio ir., of the nature of or con- 
taining poz 7 oIana. 

1829 Glover*s Hist. Derby I. 85 There is also popolanicor 
watery limestone ^ 

Pra, obs. Sc. f Pbat, Pbey. Praam, var. Pram. 

sb. Obs. cxc. dial. rare. [Dial, 
variant (in Shaks., a Welshman's pronunciation) 
of Bbabble.] A quarrel, a squabble. 

1398 [see pRiBBurJ. iS 99 Hen iv. viii. 69 

Fluellm I pray you to serue God, and keepe you out of 
prawles and prabbles, and quarrels and dissentions 1883 
Almondbury ^ Huddersfield Gloss, s, v,, Au darn't differ 
wi' him for fear on a prabble. 

So Fra'bWe v. tram , to chatter noisily, 
z88t Blackmorb Ckrisiewell xvi, And let the others 
prabble truculent philosophy. 

Prace, obs. form of Pbess. 

Praohant, variant of Pratohant Obs. 
t Praot, V. Sc. Obs. [f. stem of pract-ic^ -Ice.] 
tram, and ttstr. Practise zf. (in vauous senses h 
a xaoo Colkelbte Sm xei (Bann* MS.) Yit scho callit to 
hir cneir On apostita freir, A peruerst perdonair And prac* 
VoL. VJI. 


i2ir 

tend palmair. Ibid. 163 Bot presumpteouss in pryd, 
ri acting no thing expert, In cunnyng curapass nor keit. 
Practic (prje’ktik), sb 1 arch, horms. a. 4-6 
praotik, 4-7 -ika, 5 -yfc, -yke, -yque, 5-9 
-ique, 6-7 -loke, -ioque, 6-8 -ick, 6- practic , 

5 praktik, -iko , 7 praektik jS. Sc. 6 pratlok, 
-yke, 6-7 prattik, 6-8 -10k, 7-8 -ique, 7 pratique, 

6 prettic, -ick, -ik, -ike, -loque see also 
Pratique. [ME. practtkley a. OF practike, 4 que^ 
valiants of pr‘<tt{t)ique ^i3th c in Hatz,-Dai m ) 
practice, usage, intrigue, form of pleading, etc. 
(whence the iS forms) , ad. med.L praettea^ a. Gr. 
TTpanri/eff (also vpaieriK^ kirurrtifJLrf, Plato) practical 
(as opposed to theoretical) science, fern, sing, of 
rpaKTiKus aclj. : see next ] The earlier Eng and 
esp Sc. equivalent of Pbaoticb 

1 . The action of practising; practical work 01 
application of (something) ; practice as opposed to 
theory; = Pbacttoe i. 

o. 1387 Trevisa iligden (Rolls) I 43 Wise men and wel 
i-taujt in he practikc of gemetne. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol 
Piol., The second partie shal teche the weiken the verrey 
practik of the forseide conclusiouns. AX460 Pol Poemn 
(Rolls) n 211 Hatrede and prapLyk of fals auctoritc A 1 good 
coiiiicience they putten owte, 1475 JSk Noblesse (Roxb ) 77 
To lerne the practique of law or custom of lande, or of civile 
iiiatier c Hknuvson Test, Cres 269 Of rhetorik the 
piaktik he imcht leir 1398 Barret {title) The Theorike 
find Piaktikc of Moderne Warres 1600 Abp Abbot £xp t 
^onah S37 Thou thonghtast it so in Theonke hut beleevedst • 
It not in Practike. X63X Massinger hmperor East ii, 1, He 
has the theory only, not the practic. 1700 Wau ts m Collect | 
( 0 . 11 , 8 .) I. 3x7 As to the practickof it j there are consorts 
of music. 1853 Piaser's Ma^ XLVII. 294 I'liey ignored 
the practic and theoiic of every sect, 1855 Kingsif^ 
JFestiv, Ho ' V, Amyns cunning .as a fox in all matteis of 
tactic nnd practic 

/ 3 . XS30 Lyndesay Teti Pa^n^ 30 Boilh in pratick fk 
specuTnlion i$3s Sir wart Cion hcoi. (Rolls) I. 221 In 
nl I pi attik of weir he wes perqueir xfiga Lyn nr say Monarchc 
2653 I'his wes the prettike of sura pylgramage. 1691 T. 
HIalp] Acc New Invent p vi, [To] obstiuct their pratique 
in those Arts of life wherein they were expert. 

t b. As one ol the ancient divisions of Philosophy. 
X390 Gowi R Confi III 8s The laste science of the tlire It is 
Pnictique 1483 Caxion Gold, Deg 389 b/a Phylosophye 
IS deuyded in tine, in theorytpie in practyqueand in logyque, 
c An acUon, deed, work; pi. works, doings, 
deeds, piactices; things practical, practical matters 
X64X ‘ Smtctymnuus ’ § 13 (1655) 56 Our Bishops 

challenge (if not in their Polemicks, yet in their Practice) 
a Power that Timothy and Titus, .never did Z653 Gaudpn 
Hierasp 204 The momlls and piactiques of men, as well 
as their intellectuals, are much to he considered. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (16x0) 111 * Ixu 355 This dear lady is 
prodigiously learned m theories. But as to practics, as to 
expenmentals, must be, as you know from her tender years, 
a mere novice. X889 A. Gissinc Boi/t ofijm Parish II vi. 
X35 Accomplished in all the praclicks of tilth and tillage. 

1 2, Mode of action or operation ; custom, habit, 
usage ; »> Fraoltue 2 c. Obs. 

a e 1386 Cii AuenR Pft’ifi's Frol. 187 Telle forth y oui e tale , 
And teche vayonge men of youre praktike, ^1449 Pecocic 
Repr II. XX. (Rolls) 260 The oolde practik of deuouteCristen 
iiinn. ti$63 WinJet Pour Scoir Thre Quest To Rdr , Wks. 
(S.T S ) I 37 The commoun practik of our aduersaris, to 
male of obscuir mirknes a commmentare to the cleir licht. 
1633 H Cocan tr Scarlet Gotun Ep. Ped., Particularities 
of the practique .in the elections of the said (..ardinalls. 

p. c xs6o Holland 7 Sages 34 Of thaur prettick to me ane 
point propyne 

8, Legal usage ; case-law ; particularly in Scots 
Law : see quot, 1 708. 

a X533 Ld. Brrmprs Gold Bh. M Aurel (1546) I i vij^ To 
make newe offyees and to ordeyne statutes and practikes 
1363 Reg, Pnvy Council Scot I 353 According to the. 
Actis of Parliament, iawis, and practik of this realme 
/ZX578 Lindesay (Pit'^cottie) Ckrotu Scot jSTS) I. 64 
The lawis and pratick of this realme. c 1388 in Cath. lyac- 
fates {S,T.S.) 233 The use and the prattik of the kirk 1678 
Sir G. Mackenzie Cnm Laws Scot, i xv § 2 (1699) 

8s Albeit the manner of death is not exprast in this act, 3'et 
practick hath determined the same to be hanging. 1708 J. 
CiiAMBBRi.AyNR St Gt Brit 11. HI V (1737) 408 Upon the 
Civil Jjaw the solemn Judgments in Law Cases have been 
collected, which are called Practiques [in Scotland], a Word 
of the same Import with that of Reports in England, a 1765 
Erskine Instit Laws Scot, u 1. § 47 An uniform tract 
of decisions of the court of session, x,# of their judge- 
ments on particular points, either of nght or of form . 
anciently called Practics, is by Mackenzie .accounted part 
of our customary law x8x8 Scott Hri Midi, xii. What 
say ye to try young Mackenyie? he has a’ his uncle's 
practiques at the tongue's end. 

1 4 . Practical acquaintance j habitual intercourse 
or dealings ; experience ; *= Pbactiob 3. Ohs. 

Z592 WoTTON in Reliq (1685) 663 A certain Florentine, of 
great prattick with Strangers. 1624 Sir T. Roe in Forteseue 
Papers (Camden) ao6 One that hath experience and prac- 
ticquo with all nations. 211734 North Exam, n. iv. § 140 
(1740) 306 How could any on^of English Education and 
Prattique, swallow such a low Rabble Suggestion? 

1 6 . Artful dealing, contrivance, ciinnin|(, policy; 
•with a and //., an art or kind of practical skill, 
esp. an artful device or contrivance, a stratagem, 
trick, or deception, Obs, 

a, CX470 Henryson Mot, Fab v {Parl^ Beasts) xlii, His 
deith be practik may be preuit eith 1483 in Lett Rich HI 
* Hen, VII (Rolls) I. 19 [Edw, IV] willed that my lord 
Dynhara shuld assaie some practik therin and fele the 
mynde of the said lord Corder, *5x3 Dougi as Mneis Xf 


PHACTIO. 

X heading ^ Heyr Turnus and Camylla gan devys Practikis 
of weir, the Iroianis to supprys 15^ Compl Scot, xi 
He vsit the samen practik contrar aland and valis 1383 
Leg Bp St j 4 «/A'«z 3 i 9 M€deaspracticquesscho had plane, 
'1 hat could mak auld men young agane. 1584 Lodge Alarm 
agsU Usurers^ etc. (Hunter Cl ) 62 He brought foorth a 
mirrour of notable operation, a practicke in prospectiue. 
p X500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. X3 Of quhome the gled 
dois prettikis preif. 13x3 Douglas AEnets xi. x. 66 A prattik 
of weir devys will I 1396 Dalrymflb tr. Leshds Hist Scot 
X 3x6 To occupie the toune with sum prattick or pohcie 
X693 Scotch Presbyter Eloquence (1738) 117 Thou art always 
proving Pratticks. 

Practic (prrektik), a. {sh^) arch. Forms: 
4, 6 practik, 6-7 -ike, -ioke, -iqne, 7-8 -iok, 7- 
-10, (7 pratick), [a, obs V. practique, variant of 
pratique practical, ad. late L practtcus (Fulgentuis, 
'* 56 o)» a. Gr irpoutriKoa concerned with action, 
piaclical, f vpaTTHv to do, act • see prec, and -10.] 
1 , Pertaining to, consisting or exhibited in practice 
or action , « Practical i, 

1351 RrcORDi: Paihiiu Knowl i heading. The practikc 
workmge of sondry conclusions Geometiical 159B Barret 
Theor hVarresM. 1 18a The pructike rules whereof I haue 
at large set downe i6iz WoonALL Snrg Mate Pref, 
Wkh (1653) 8 Performing the aiL of healing m a practick 
way, namely, by the hand. 1667 Decay Chr Piety ix P 18 
Our attendance on practick duties 1732 Bt rkuley A Ictplu . 
v § 4 AU tilings of a practic nattiie 18x3 G Colman Br 
ienns. Vagaries Vi/td xhx, Witlings who in practic waggery 
deal 1833 H. CoLCRiDGis Poems I xax Spurning the dic- 
tates of a practic creed n 1849 — Ess (1851) I. 135 Its 
benign and sublimating influences are conveyed to the 
lower orb of practic works and secular lelations. 

b. Opposed to theoretic, specttlaiwe, or con- 
templahve. (So in eailiest use.) arch, or Obs. 

Often applied to that department of a subject, art, or 
science, which relates to practice 
rx38o Wvciir Seim Sel Wks I 241 Pis cunnyng was 
not speculatjf^. but practik, put in dede, how men shulde 
lyve by Goddis lawe, X384 R. Ibcor Discov, IVttc/icr xv 11. 
(x886) 322 He perfectlle teacheth practike philosophic ij^gg 
SiiAKS Hen i i 51 Ihe Ait and Practique part of Life, 
Must be the hlistre&s to this Theonque. x6o6 BR^sKm* 
Civ Life 120 Vertues aie generally deluded into Speculatiue 
and Practike; or we may say, into Intellectiue and Actiue. 
xtro'l.Mvcm^Mappe Mam Mortahtie\\\ \ 230 Let our 
skill herein not onely be conteraplatiue, hut practique, xdzx 
Burton Anat. Mel, 11 ii iv (i6sxj 260 What more pleasing 
studies can there be than the Mathematicks, Tbeonck or 
Pratick paitsV 17x3 Hearnc Collect (O. H, S) V 103 
Famous for his Knowledge in the Theoiy of Mustek; in 
the practick part of which Faculty he was likewise very con- 
siderable. 1804 W Taylor in CHt, Rev .Ser rti, I II 526 
These were daily instructed for some hours both In the 
theonc and practic parts of the Pythagorean philosophy. 

t o. Of persons or their faculties. ? Obs. 
16X0D0NNL Pseudo-martyr Pref D iv, As the inuention of 
Gun-powder is attributed to a contemplatiue Monke; so 
these practique Monkes thought it belonged to them, to 
pat it into vse and execution, to the destruction of a State 
and a Church. 1687 New Aticentts 1 375 The Practick 
Minds may in State Matters dive, In hidden Knowledge the 
Contemplative 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev 21a The 
practic jSssenes were mostly occupied in keeping sheep. 

+ 2 . * PRAOTIOAL 3, 4. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Aiph,^ Practique, practising 
i6ao Donne Serm. Ixxiv. (1640) 756 It shall do him no 

f tood, to say ..that he was no speculative Atheist,. if hee 
ived a practique Atheist, 16^ Rogers Naaman 348 
Practicke Atheists, who are led by sense as brute beasts 
1 3 . That has had experience in any process or 
course of action, experienced, practised, well- 
versed, skilled. Ohs. 

Spenser F. Q. iv iii 7 Right practicke was Sir 
Pnamond in fight, And throughly skild in use of shield nnd 
speare. i6ix Speed Hist Gt BnU ix. xx, (1623) 981 This 
Ambassadour was a practicke man, of much experience 
1639 N N tr DuBosq'sCompLlVomanx 14 These Pamph- 
lets, after they have made many women bold, it makes them 
practick in it, they finde out subtilties, with safby in tliem 
1 4 . Artful, crafty, cunning, Obs 
xs8s T Washington tr, Ntcholapls Voy i, viii 8 [The 
corsairs] with their practiclc art bryng dayly too Alger 
a number of pore Christians, which they sell vnto the 
Moores. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ir lu 9 Wyhe witted, and 
growne old Tn cunning sleigh ces and practick knavery, 

sbl^ [absolute nse of the adj.] A practical 
man, a man of action, as opposed to a theorist ; 
one who practises something, as opposed to study- 
ing it ; spec a member of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes, who took part in the active affairs of life. 

Daniel Musopkihis cxxxvii, I grant, that some 
unfetter'd Practick may , with inmious Cunning sway 
The Courses fore-b^n with like Efiect 1623 T. Godwin 
Moses 9 f Aaron \ xu 62 Of these Essenes there were two 
sorts, some Theorikes, ; others Practicks. laborious and 
painfull m the daily exercise of tho^e handy-crafts m 
which they were most skilfull. 1633 T, Adams Exb. a Peter 
111 3 They are mere sceptics, because they would not be 
practicks 1630 Elderfiei d Tythes 20 Two sorts of them 
there were; the students, and the piactiques. 
t F^'Ctic, z'. Sc. Obs. Also 5 pratik, 6 prat* 
tik, pretyk, praoti(o)k, -ique, [ad Y.prattque-r, 
obs . practiqmr = preuttedre to practise (a 

profession, etc.). It. praticaxe, Prov praiicar, Sp, 
practicar. Snbseq. conformed to Gr. and L. stem,] 
irans, « Practise (in vanous senses) a. To put 
into action or operation, b. To actuate or influence 
craftily, c. \Tip(i pph. Practised, versed, 
a. 1436 Sir G Have Law Arms (S T.S.) 207 [They] 
pratik the granting of marie to ger resoun be done 1333 
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PRAOTIOABILITY, 


PBACTICE. 


G\u Richi Peter practik[itl his keyis in the secund 

chaiptur of the dedis of the apostlis, be preching of ye law 
he brocht the pepd to knawelcge of thair sine cxsfiS in 
Catk, TraciaUs (S T S) 253 lo receaoe the bodie and 
bluid of Chtyst, as some tyme was prattiked m the kirkis of 
Scotland ^ ^ , 

b. Lethington Let to Cecil 15 Aug , St Pap. ScotL, 
Elk VI. s 6 (P R. O ) Thinking the Queues majesty will 
by some meanes piactique the subiectes off this Realme she 
[Mary] hath written to divers.. to continue thintelhgence. 

0 1549 Cem^I Sect ProL 15 Them that vas neuyr 

pretykkit m the leyris. ^1578 Lindesav (Pitscottic) Chrejt. 
Scot. tS*T S) 1 . 160 Quhan ony cwiU insuwectioun wes 
in cuntne and specialie lesmaiestie aganis the kingis 
own persone quhainn he was well practicked. 
I^acticability (piiektikabi*liti). [f. next 
see -ITT. Cf (Littr 4 )] The 

quality or state of being practicable ; capabiKty of 
being done or carried out m practice; feasibility. 
In//, practicable conditions or things. 

1767 Smfatov C*/&) Rejjort concerning The Practica- 
bility and Expence of joining the Rivers Forth and Cbde 
hy a Navigable Canal. 1772-84 Cook f'iy. C1790) IV 1193 
As to the existence, or at least as to the practicability of 
a northern passage Ixtween the Atlantic and Pacific oce^ 
1816 J &OTT Paris (ed« 5) ipx Of all the practica- 
bilities, which at present offer themselves to that country, 
the one that is most [promising] is the stability of the 
government of the Bourbons, Jowett Plato {eid. 2) V. 

Z22 He has .lost faith in the practicability of his scheme. 

Praciicable (pise'ktikabT), a. [ad F /m- 
tteable {^pratiqnabh, 1594 in Hat2.-Dann,), f 
prattqiur to practise, see - able . Conformed in 
the stem Xapioctic^ practice^ and xasAXi.practi£dr6 ] 
1 . Capable of being put into practice, carried out 
in action, effected, accomplished, or done ; feasible 
X670 Maykwaring (title) Vita Sana & Longa The Preserva- 
tion of Health, proved. 1 n the due olservance of Remark- 
able Pcsecaudons And daily pracdcable Rules, Reladng to 
Body and Mmd x688 Penton Gnardtaris Instr 63 There 
was so much plain, practicable Truth m what he had said. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe r. 169, I knew not how it was practio- 
aole to ^et it about. iSfoTvEOAU. Glac i lii. 26 Ascended 
the glacier as far as practicable, 

2 Capable of being actually used or traversed, 
as a xoad, passage, ford, etc. 

17x0 Lond. Gas. No 4709/1 The Breach being already 
practicable. Preparations were making for the general 
Assault. X784 Bblknap Tour White Mis (1876) 16 The 
only practicable pass through these hlonntains to the upper 
setdements on Connecticut River xBaS W Irving in Li/e 
4 Lett. (1864) II. 309 From Gibraltar the road to Cadiz is 
likevme veiy practicable for ladies. x84x Klphinstone 
Hist, Ind II. 519 By the dme the breach was practicable 
the town was distressed for provisions 

b. Theatr Said of windows, doors, etc , which 
are capable of actual use in the play, as distinct from 
things merely simnlated. Also {colloq ) ellipt as sh 
1838 Dickens Hick. Nick xxit, He put his head out of 
the practicable door in the front hooves O P. 1842 Penny 
Cyce. XXIV 296/1 Although they [narrow passages at the 
back of the stage] ate, in stage language, * practicable *, 
hardly could they have been made use of 1856 Maymew 
Rhine 92 The headb of all the tinsel busts you now find to 
be'pxacticable as they say in theatneal language. 1859 
Wraxall tr £, Houdin xviil 267 The machinist had put 
up a plank running from the stage to the end of the pit, and 
two other *practicables much shorter than the centre 
one, ran across to the boxes z88x Mrs. Ouphant Lit, 
Hist, Enir^ I- 36a His [Southey’s] scenery and enchant- 
ments are always ' practicable^ to use theatrical language 
3 . slang. Easily practised upon or manipulated, 
gullible , open to conniveace or collusion ; faale. 

X809 Malkin Gil Bias v 1. ?5 As practicable meenhoms 
as ever fell into the hands of a man of genius. Ibid, vii. xv. 
f X2 You might as well be a little more practicable with the 
clerk of the kitchen. 

Hence Pra'otloalileness, the quality of being 
practicable ; practicability ; Pxa'ctloalily adv , in 
a practicable manner , m actual practice or opera- 
tion, practically 

1643 Nethersole Pr^ for Peace (1648) s Without having 
^ect to the practicablen^se thereof 1649 Bounds Puil 


practicabfy applied before his eyes, can no longer be at 
a loss how 'tls to be performed 174a Richardson Pamela 
IV 344 Which I mention only to shew the Practicableness 
of a Reformation 1883 Chi istian 1 Nov xa/i The question 
of the practicableness of the Jordan Valley Canal scheme. 

Practical <prse ktikal), a {sb,) [f.asPBACTio 
a, + -AL.] 

I 1 . Of, pertaining or relating to practice j 
consisting or exhibited in practice or action. 0pp. 
to speculative^ iheorelical^ or ideal 

Often applied to that department of a subject, art, or 
science, which relates to practice as distinguished from 
theory, as in piaciiccd ngricnlinrei arithmetic^ chemistry ^ 
isometry y logic^ luusiCy philosophy y etc. Practical joke 
see Joke i. 

1617 Bp Hall No Peace with Rome § 8 Vnlesse it be 
determined (vnder some false semblance) by the verdict of 
^r practicall ludgement, we will it not i6ao T. Grangfr 
Dit> Logikeon Of Arts some contemplatme, some practical! 
1657 Norik's Plutarch n. xg The rest of Anstotles books 
must be i-eferred to his Philosophy, which he divided into 
two parte, namely, speculative and practical. x68a FLAvrt 
^ar iS Hypocrite is a lie done, a practical lie. 17x5 tr. 
G^gory s Asfron (xjoS) I. 282 We suppose the Maker veiy 
well versed in Practical Geometry, Mechanics and Optics. 
1796 Burki: Regie, Peaee^ iv. Wks. IX 78 A Constitution, 
that at the time of the writing had not so much as a practi- 


vm 

cal existence. 2840 Thackeray Lett 14 Sept, He smd 
solemnly, that he did not approve of practical jokes. 1879 
Casselts Teehn Educ in. 202/2 The whole sjstem shows 
. the practical application of technical education. 

b. Having, or implying, value or consequence in 
relation to action; available or applicable in 
practice, capable of being turned to account, 
practically useful 

164a HowELt {title) Instructions for Forreine Travel 
Shewing by what cours one may arrive to the practicall 
knowl^ge of the Languages, Evelyn Deary 5 Mar,, 
Time and experience may forme him to a more practical 
way .of University lectures and erudition 1701 J Jones 
(tith) Practical Phonography or, the new Art of Rightly 
Spelling By the Sound 1771 Luckombe Hist, Rnnf 323 
He should see the joyner set and fasten it in a steady and 
practical position 1858 Greener Gunnery Trei 7, 1 make 
no pretension to literary style, but have aimed to produce a 
practiad work for practical men* 1B97 Daily News 24 July 
S/z Practical politics is to do what you can, and not what 
>ou ought. X898 Lady Malmesbury in Cycling 93 A 
woman’s cycling dress should be, in the first place, practical 
—that is, composed of materials which do not suffer fifoni 
ram or dust and will stand a certain amount of hard wear. 

2 Actually engaged in the practice of some 
occupation ; practising, working 
1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph , practising 

xydis A Dickson Treat Agnc, (ea 2) 23 notey Experience 
has led the practical farmers into the opinion, that these 
things are the food of plants. X788 J efferson Wnt (1859) 
II 546 Of all this, the practical iron men are much better 
judges than we theorists 1827 Westm Rev VII 294 Had 
Mongolfier not been a practical man as well as a pniloso 
pher. Z859 Darwin Ong Spec 11. (1872) 40 The highest 
botanical authorities and practical men can be quoted to 
show that the sessile and pedunculated oaks are either good 
and distinct species or mere vaiieties 

+ b. Actively engaged m , active, busy. Obs. 
16x7 Moryson Itm 1 289 *0167 are most practicall in all 
kinds of busmesse 1641 Sir jS Dering ^ on Rehg 
13 Jan 9 There is. scarce any of them, who is not practi 
call in their owne peat cause in hand 
f o. Practised, experienced. Ohs 
2677 Yarranton Eng Imprau 108 A Traveller that 
hath given us ^ood Discourse, and he speaks as though he 
were practical in thinga 

8 . Devoted or inclined to action (as opp. lo 
speculation, etc,); whose knowledge is denved fiom 
practice rather than theory ; also, having capacity 
or ability for action. 

1667 M Locke in C. Simpson Compendium Avb, We 
poor Practical men, who doe, because we doe (as they are 
pleas'd to censure us), 2844 Stanley Arnold 1. iv 187 He 
remained eminently practical to the end of his life. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil i ui, The English being a practical people, 
it 15 possible that they might nave achieved their object and 
yet retained their native pnnees x86z Buckle Hist. Cwihe 
II 3x0 They whose knowledge is almost confined to what 
they see passing around them, and who, on account of their 
ignorance, aie termed practical men 1873 Jowbtt Plato 
(ed 2) I 76 The practical man, who lelies on his own 
ej^rience 

4 , That IS such in practice or conduct (as 
distinguished from belief or theory) ; that is such 
in effect, though not nominally or professedly so , 
virtual. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof, St. v vii 387 In a word, if he 
was not a practicall Atheist, I know not who was uix688 
W Clagett 17 Seimt, {i6gp) 126 Every widked man may 
indeed be called a practice atheist. xB^ J, Gilbert Chr, 
Atonement vu (1852) 194 To suspena a law, is, in that 
instance, to exercise a practical veto against its being law. 
x8sx H Spencer Soc Stat xxxii 475 We are not to be 
guilty of that practical atheism, which, seeing no guidance 
for human affairs but its own limited foresight, endeavours 
Itself to play the god X882 Freeman Amei, Led, n v 
390 The great advantage of our practical republic over your 
avowed republic 

H fS. That practises ait or craft, crafty, 
scheming, artful. (Cf Pbaotio a 4, Practiob 6 , 
7.) Obs, (The earliest recorded sense.) 

1370 Foxe a h hf, (ed 2) 1906/1 Not onely perceming 
their practicall proceedings, but also much gieued with 
their troublesome vnquietnes. 

Ill, 6 Comb , as practtcal’-minded 
i88x C. Gibbok Heart's Problem iv. He had endured some 
banter from his practical-nunded friend as to the folly of 
thinking about love instead of law 1906 Daily Chrott 
14 Apr 4/6 The practical-minded makers of modern Egypt 
B sb, (in //.) 

tl. Practical matters ; points of pmctice. Obs, 
X649 Roberts Clovis Bihl, Introd a 31 How in Practi- 
cals, They Direct m wel doing 1633 Ashwell Fides 
Aposi 20 Credenda, as opposed to the Agenda, or Practi- 
cmls of Chnstiamty 17^ M Grefn Spleen 322 That tribe, 
whose ^cticals decree Small beer the deadliest heresy, 
b. Practical jokes or tricks, colloq ? Obs. 

1833 M, Scott Tom Cnngle xviii, Give over your practi- 
cals, Luafer. 

2 . Practical men; persons concerned witb piactice 
1840 Mill Diss 4 Disc (1859) I, 44 The Practicals never 
heard of it ; or if they had they djsdamwi it as visionary 
thwry 1844 — Ess, Pol, Ecoii 142 The practicals would 
ei m eavour to determine this question by a direct induction 
Hence Pva*ctloallsm, devotion to practical 
affairs ; Fra*Gtlcall8t, one who devotes himself to 
or advocates what is practical 
1843 X, 146 Among the Pailiamentary men 

belonging to Hardmgston’s Set, there prevailed a tendency 
to practicalism, the origin 6f the sect of Utilitarians 1836 

J Grott m Cambr Ess 88 The very practicalism of the 
iLiigiish has guarded them against much mistaken and 


superficial practicalism, 1865 Mill Comte 86 The theorists 
have successfully retaliated on the practicalists. 

Practicality Cprsektikie Iiti), [f. prec + -ity.] 
•1 The quality of being practical, usually in 
senses i b and 3 of the adj. 

1840 Carlyle Hei oes iii {1858) 265 If he had not courage, 
promptitude, practicality, and other suitable vulpine g^ifts 
and graces, he would catch no geese 1883 Contemp, Rev 
June 81S A certain piosaic practicality and hard realism 
2 . A practical matter or affair. (Chiefly m //) 
1834 tr Lamartine's Celebr, Char, II FSnelon. 384 These 
two areams of Fdnelon have been looked upon as serious 

S racticahties by short-sighted reasoneis 1887 Miss E. 
foNEY Dutch Maiden C1888) w Miss Wynyard had been 
educated to piacticalities, and knew her own requnements 

Pra'cticalize, S' ran, [f. as prec. + -izb,] 

1 tram, nonce-use. To subject to practical jokes. 
(Pragtioal I b ) Hence PracUcoliza tion. 
^x8x8 Keble in Colendge Mem v (1869) 74, I only hope I 
shall not be piacticalized to death. x8^ Coleridge Ibid 
75 His fears of death by the slow process of practicaliFation 
2 To render practical. 

X844 J Cairns Lei in Life x (X805I 225 Walker is 
thoroughly practicahsed ,mo»e evangelically simple than 
heretofore i86x Mill Autohog 1. (1874) 37 He made no 
effort to provide me any sufficient substitute for [the] practi- 
c^zing influences [of school life] 1863 Blackw M ag Sept 
289 The strong sense which practicalises the ideal to the 
common sympathies and comprehension of multitudes 

Practically (prae ktikali), adv, [f. as prec. 

+ -lt2] 

1 . In a practical manner ; in the way of, or in 
relation to, piactice , ra practice ; as a matter of 
fact, actually Often opposed to theoretically^ 
speculatively y or formally, 

1623 T Powell {^itli) The Attourneys Academy or, 
the Manner and Forme of proceeding practically, any 

Suite, Plaint or Action whatsoeuer, in any Couit otRecord 
wbatsoeuei, within this Kingdome. 1628 Donne Serm 
Axiii.^ (1640) 233 He loves himself Contemplatmely, by 
knowing as he is known, and Practically, by loving, as he is 
loved 1646 Jenkyn Remora 12 They said not so verballj", 
but mentally and practically 2732 Berkeley Alaphr u 
§ 6 It being impossible a thing should be piactically wrong 
and specutetively right 1749 Fielding Tom Jorns ix 1, 
Neither physic, nor law, aie to be practically known from 
books z886 Mauch, Exam 6 Jan 3/1 Questions which 
are theoretically interesting to thoughtful people and practic- 
ally interesting to every one 

2 . So far as concerns practice (though not com- 
pletely 01 formally) ; for practical puiposes , lo all 
intents and purposes, as good as , in effect, virtually. 
1748 Hartley Obseru, Man 1. 111 349 The true Root, or 
suen an Approximation as is practically equivalent. 1834 
Yscmaix. Afr, Sk v 190 Their own limbs and lives,, weie 
practically altogether at their masters’ mercy. 1869 Toefr 
Highl, Turkey I 318 Thanks to its padding, [the saddle] 
was practically unhurt, except foi a broken girth z^x 
Law Times XCII 97/2 The application was supported by 
practically all the creditors 

PraXticaJlieSd. [f. as prec. + -ness ] The 
quality or character of being practical (m various 
senses : see the adj.) ; practicality. 

1720 Norris Chr, Pmd ii. 73 The practicalness of Pru- 
dence as distinct from pure Theory chief^ consists, in that 
It contemplates Truth for the sake of Good x8to Mill 
Dzw 4 Disc (1839) I 2X7 From it he doubtless derived the 
practicalness (if the word may be pardoned) m which the 
more purely weculative Frenchmen of the present day .are 
generally deficient. 1863 M Arnold Ess. Crii x. (1873) 
42s A stringent practicalness worthy of Franklin. 

t Praxticant. Obs rare. [ad. med.L./rd;r- 
ticanSy ^ant-eijiy pr, pple. of praciiedrei -art to 
practise medicine ; after obs. ^.pratteguant {a 155a 
m Godef.) ; so mod.Ger. praktikanU'\ One who 
practises (medicine) ; a practitioner. 

1637 Pisseproph. (1^9) 66, I was then a young 
practicant in Physiclc. 1639 Gauden Slight Healers (1660) 
12 This IS the Patient with whose hurts, sores, bruises, 
wounds and sorrows, these practicants have most impudently 
padled ^ 1827 Lancet 17 Nov. 236/2 At some [German] 
universities, the clinical students are divided into aiiscttU 
fonts and practicants, 

+ Praxticate, /// a. Sc, Obs, Also 6 -at. 
[ad. med.L praettcat-usy pa. pple. of practiedre ] 

1 , Practised, experienced, skilled. 

^ tijiJbClariodus (Maitl. Cl ) v i6fc For in sik thing I am 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot. 
(o T S.) I. 160 Quhilk he was also practicat in 

a as /a. pple. Legally decided. (Cf. Pbactio 
skT-z) 

1361 Pnw Council Scot 1 , 173 As wes practicate, 
for Schir Johne Grenelaw calUt civilie befoir the Lordis of 
Sessioun, Ibid. 174 As wes piacticate by the saidis Lordis 
of Sessioun contra ane Spanyeart 

Fra*otioate, v rare, [Latinized adaptation of 
F. prattquer, after med.L. practiedre see -ate 3 .] 
trans To construct • = Practise v . 13. 

1862 Builder XX, 8 A great centre, from which, too, there 
are now two near exits actually practicated 

Practice (prae*ktis). Forms : 5-6 praotyse, 
0 -yss, praactes, 6-7 praotis, -zze, 6-8 -ise, 6- 
praotioe. [Formerly practyse, app. f. Prac- 

tise v.f substituted for the earlier Pbactic. The 
later spelling -ice is conformed to that of the suffix 
\njusUcet serotety etc. : see -lOB.j The action, or an 
act, of practising . and derived senses. 
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I. Simple senses. 

1 . The action of doing something ; performance, 
execution ; working, operation ; method of action 
or working. (In quot. 1553, The bnngmg about, 
production.) Obs or merged m2, (See also 10 a.) 

*553 Eden Ticai, Newe Utd (Arb) 9 Many haue 
attayned lo the knowledge and practice of buch wonderfull 
effecteb 1579 Ma&call {title) A Booke of the Arte and 
maner howe to plant and graffe all iortes of tiees. With 
diuers other newe piactibe, by one of the Abbey of Saint 
Vincent in Fraunce, piacti',ed with hi& owne handes 1599 
Shaks. Much Adoyi, 1 255 Pnn But did my Brother set 
thee on to this’ Bor Yea, and paid me richly for die 
practise of it 1660 Barrow Euclid i. x noie^ The practice 
of this and the pi ecedent Proposition, vjzt Perry Daggeuh, 
Breach tax All Vessels may by the Piactice of latsing and 
lowering the Water m the Space between the two Pair of 
Gates, pass in or out of the Bason. 

b An action, a deed ; pi, doings, proceedings. 
Obs, or meiged in 2 c. 

1565 Satir, Pocjns Reform, 1. 237 No practise I cold vse 
that might vnlade my paine x6xa Woodall Surgi Mate 
Pief , Wks. (1653) II By death all mens thoughts pensh, and 
so doth every mans private inventions and practises. *734 
Col Ree Penmylv III. 551 Such Practices used on the 
part of Maryland 

2 . The habitual doing or carrying on ^some- 
thing; usual, customaiy, or constant action; action 
as distinguished from profession, theory, knowledge, 
etc. , conduct. (See also 9 a, b, 10 b, ii a ) 

*509 Hawls Past Pleas, \i (Percy Soc.) 43 Therlo is 
equTOolent Evermore the peifyt practyse xgad Pt^r, 
Per/ (W. de W 1531) 31b, In y» sayd practyse ofgood 
moralite. x6o6 Warner Alb, Eng xiv xci (1612) 369 Times 
were when Practi/e also pieacht, and welUsiid was well- 
done 1664 PowLK Philos HI 170 He will find 
the Invention only pleasing in the Theoiy, but not in the 
l^ractice, 17x7 Aiterbury 1 Pet, 11 ax (1734) I 164 

His Practice of Religious Severnies 1837 Macaulay Ess,^ 
Baeofi (18B7] 4x8 It was with difllculty that he was induced 
to sloop from speculation to practice 1897 E. G Con- 
si antinl Marine Engineers xi 135 The amount of success 
alteiidiug present day naval pioctice in this direction may 
be ascertained from the current technical press. 

b. Law The method of procedure used m the 
law-courtb. (See quot. 1 809 ) 

x6a3 T. Powell Aitourn, Acad i The practice heeie 
before this time hath bin, That no Sub poena should be sued 
foith of the Couit of Chancerie, without a Bill of Complaint 
first exhibited 1656 T Forsicu Lay-mans Lawyer To 
Rdr. A IV, This second part of the PracUte ^ tloe Laiv^ 
conuining the formes or all manner of Waiiants and Pie- 
cepts sent out fioin Aulhoiity 1780 G Crompton {tUle) 
Piactice common-placed, or, the Rules and Cases of Prac- 
tice in the couits of King's Bench and Common Pleas. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet , Pi actiee of the Courts, By ihis is 
understood the form and luaniier of conducting and cariy- 
ing on suits or prosecutions at Law or in Equity, civil or 
criminal accotding to the principles of Law, and the 
rules laid down by the several Courts 18x0 BuNTiiAst 
Packing (1821) 27 The oldest book of practice (such is the 
denoiniualion used, among lawyers, Lo denote the books, in 
which a statement is given, of the operations and instru- 
niLiits in use, in the dilTcrent judicatories, in the course 
of judicial procedure) .. IS Powells Attorney's Academy, 
London, 1623 

c. A habiLual way or mode of acting ; a habit, 
custom; (with pi) something done constantly or 
usually ; a habiliial action. 

1568 Grafton Chron II 287 By this practice, the rule and 
regiment of the whole realme, consisted onely in the heades 
and ordeis of the Duke and the Chauucelor, xjfo Reg, 
Prwy Cowtctl Scot, IV 393 Homiest wemen, . .spoted at na 
tyme with ony sic ungodhe pracLueis 1704 Nelson Rest, 
iV Pasts ix73o) s Grafting upon them erroneous and super- 
stitious Practices. X754 Richardson Grandtson 1 vl 26 A 
mail of free principles, shewn by practices as free. x8x$ 
Scon Old MOf^, xxxvi, The pnvy council of Scotland in 
whom the practice since the union of the crowns vested 
great judicial powers 

8. The doing of BOinething repeatedly or con- 
tinuously by way of study ; exercise in any art, 
handicraft, etc , for the purpose, or with the result, 
of attaining proficiency; hence, fthe practical 
acquaintance with or experience in a subject or 
process, so gamed. (See also 9 c.) 

iS»S Ld Berners Rroiss, H. clxxxix [clxxxv ] S77 The 
lorde of Coucy shewed .the great wysdoine and oiactyse 
of the sayd physycion *553 T. Wilson Rlui 3 Through 
practise made peifect xsijfi Shaks. Touti, Sltr zi l 165 
Proceed in pracCi<se with my yonger daughter, She’s apt to 
leaiiie, and thaiikefull for good turnes. x 5 o 5 — • Macb, 

V 1. 65 This disease is beyond my practise 1674 Pzay- 
soRD 6hill Mus 1. XI. 53 It was my chance lately to be 
in compaiw with three Gentlemen at a Musical Practice. 
*774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Suiv, 34 After a little 
Practice, an Angle may be taken mote readily this way 
than with [etc,]. *830 R. G Gumming HwUePs Life p, 
Afr (X902) aa/x In the forenoon we had some rifle practice 
at a large granite stone above the town. x86o Tyndall 
Glac z. XX 141 The ascent is a pleasant bit of mountain 
practice x8m Allbutt's Sysi, Med. VIII. aa, I absolutely 
forbid any puDlic peiformances which entail many hours of 
daily severe practice. 

1 4 , An exercise ; a practical treatise.^ Obs 
c Z54X Trakeron Vigo's Clururg, title-p , This ly tell Prac- 
tyce .in Mcdycyne is translated out of Laten m to Eng- 
l^he z<7x Dzggcs { idle ) A Geometrical Practise, named 
Pantometna, dluided into three Bookes XS93 J. Uoall 
{ titld ) The Key of die Holy Tong ve, . first The Swrue Gram- 
mar,. ; becondlyi. A practize upon the first* the twentiefift, 
and the syxtie eyght Psalmes, according to the rules onhe 
same Grammar. xTxa J. James tr. Le Blonds Card, 87 The 
Manner of Iroping, reduced tp Twenty Practices. 


6. spec. The carrying on or exercise of a profession 
or occupation, csp. of law, surgery, or medicine , 
the professional work or business of a lawyer or 
medical man. 

Fleming Episi 281 The mysteries of mingled 

medicines, and the piactise of Physicke 1674 R Godi rey 
If An Physic 161 He liv’d by his Piactice, as other 
Physicians did and do 1706 Phillifs (ed Kersey), Prac- 
tice^ actual Exercise, especially that of the Profession of a 
Lawyer, Physician, or Surgeon, the having Clients or 
Patients. xBoo Med, yrnl. 111 456 So valuable a branch 
of knowledge as the practice of physic 1884 Law Times 
24 May 61/2 There is no banistei in piactice who is so 
thoroughly familiar with the ins and outs of bankiuptcy 
practice. 1898 Riorii Haggard Doctor rheme 1 5 He 
sold this piactice and removed into Dunchester 

6. The action of scheming or planning, esp 
(now only) in an underhand way and for an 
evil puipose; machination, treachery, tnckeiy, 
aitifice. (The eaihest recorded sense.) 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vn 608 The towne of Seynt Denys . 
was goten by tieason or piactyse of one named lohaii 
Notice, a Knyght of Oi lean nee. 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's 
Comm S9 The Practise of the Deuill 1598 Grenewly 
Tacitus' Ann x iv (1622) 7 All sauing Lepiclus, through 
Tiberius piactise, foi sundry pretended ci lines were made 
away a x&fa Sir W Monson Naval Tracts i (yo4) 201/2 
The Ship.. should be surrender’d without Any Practice or 
Treason. x8a8 Scott F M, Perth xxm, It looks as if there 
were practice in it to bung a stain on my name. 1834 \V 
Godwin Lives Nicromanceis 443 Keeling inclined to the 
belief that it might all be practice, and that there was 
nothing supernatural in the affair *877 Frcpman Nor m 
Conq, (ed 3) I v. 276 He, died a maityr's death, through 
the practice of the Lady /Elfthryth 
b. Dealings, negotiation, conference, intercourse; 
esp, in evil sense, Conspiracy, intrigue, collusion 
{with a person, between persons) arch, 

XS40 Si Papers Hen, P 7 //, VIII, 322 She ys veiy lothe 
to be knowne to have any praictes with me in any the Kin^s 
Highnes affaiies. vgjz Reg Pnvy Council Scot II 156 Be 
lessoun of the duly traffique,practi/e and intelligence betuix 
the mhabitantis and the declant tiatouris 1384 R Scot 
Discov, Wiichcr v. viii (t886) 83 There was not any con- 
ference or practise betwixt them in this case. 1638 Mas- 
singer Meud. 0/ Hon, i 11, He has been all this morning In 
piactice with a peruked genilcman-ushei . *656 Earl Monm 
tr, BoccalmCs Advts,Jr Parnass, 11 xxxvi. (1674) 188 He 
held secret pinclice with all the Poets. rex68o Eari 01 
RociiLsiLU Valeuitmau v. 111, Begone and leave me 1 have 
some little practice with my soul And then the shaipest 
sword is welcome. 1873 Browning Red Cett, Nf -cap, ni. 
945 Somehow, gloves were diawn o'er diitaiid all, And 
practice with the Church procured thereby. 

o. (with pi) A scheme, plot, intrigue, con 
spiracy, stratagem, mancDeuvie, artifice, trick 
*539 Cromwlll in Merriman Life ^ Lett, (iqoa) II 190 
A practise which 1 trust shal shortely come to light. 1^68 
Grafton Chi on, I, 415 ’I'his lealme was troubled with 
Ciuile sedition, and the craftie practises of the hrenclimen 
f x6oS Rowley Bn th Merl ir. 11, It may le inpiactice 'twui 
themselves To expel the Britons. 1645 Gaiaker Gods 
Eye on Israel 03 How many plots and piactises of the 
popish faction nave been discovered, defeated, and returned 
on the heads of those, that were either plotters of them, or 
imployed in them? X7a8 Morgan Algiers II 111, 243 
Giving them to understand, that he was not unacquainted 
with their Practices, 1740 Johnson Sir F Drake Wks 
IV. 414 Unable to obviate the practices of those whom his 
merit had made liis enemies X87Z R. Ellis Catullus xii 
2 Left hand practices o’er the merry wine cup, 

7 . The action, or an act, of practising ziw or upon 
a person, etc. . see PiSAcri'isiff ii. rare, 

x6z4 B Jonson Bari, Fair 1. 11, This is a confederacy, a 
ineere piece of practice vpon her, by these Impostors *622 
Bacon Hen V// 140 Hee thought,. that the onely practise 
vpon their afTections, was to set vp a Standard in the field 
*759 Franklin Ess Wks. 1840 III. 423 This menace was 
also another piece of practice on the fears of the assembly 

8 . Alrzih, A compendious method of performing 
multiplication by means of aliquot parts, in cases 
where one or both quantities are expressed in 
several denominations; e. g. m finding the value 
of a given number of articles at so many pounds, 
shillings, and pence each, or that of so many 
hundredweight, pounds, and ounces of something 
at so much a hundredweight See quot. 1727-41 

1374 H Baker IVell Spring Sciences 87 b. The thiid 
parte treateth of certayne bricfe rules, called rules of prac- 
tise Some there be, which call these rules of practise 
briefe rules,, Theie be others whiclie call them the small 
multiplication 1596 Mzhixs Recorde's Arith iii 4o6Briefe 
Rules, called Rules of Practise. The working of Multipli- 
cation in Practise, .. which is accomplished by meones of 
diuision in taking the half, the third, the fourth, the lift, or 
such other parts of the summe which is to be multiplyed 
X67X J. NrWTON Compl Anih xxiii fidpx) 119 When the 
Rule of Three direct hath 1, or an Integer for the first term. 
It IS commonly called a Rule of practice, not only for the 
speedy, but the practical Resolution of such questions *7*7'' 
41 Chambers Cycl,^ Practice^ m arithmetic, Practica 
Itahca^ or liahan usages, certain compendious ways of 
working the rule of proportion . They were thus called from 
their expediting of practice and business, and because 
first introduced by the merchants and negotiants of Italy 
*859 Barn. Smith Anih ^ Algebra (ed. 6) 156 Practice is 
a compendious mode of finding the value of any number 
of articles by means of Aliquot Parts, when the value of 
an unit of any denomination is given. 

XI. phrases and Combinations. 

9 . In practice, a. In the realm of acbon; 

practically, actually, as a fact, b. t In customaiy 
use, in vogue piactised, habitually per- 


formed o. In the condition of being exercised so 
as to maintain skill or ability. So out of practice. 

*579 Reg Privy Council Scot, HI 177 It is alreddy 
accordit and entent in practize that upoun the vacance of 
ony prelacie the ktikis thairof salbe disponit to qualifiit 
ministeus in titilL x6ba Shaks Ham v 11. 221 Since he 
went into Fiance, I haue heene in continuall pracfice 1631 
Massinger Believe as You List iv i, Your viper wine, So 
much m practise with grey bearded gallants 1644 Mii ton 
Ediic Wks. (1847) 98/2 Of attainment far more certain, than 
hath been yet m practice 1693 Congrevl Old Bach in 
viii, Foreigners to the fashion or anything m practice 
a 1700 Dbyden (J ), Obsolete words may be laudably re- 
vived, when they aie more sounding, or more significant 
than those in practice 1834 Ronalds & Richardson 
C/ietu, Technol (ed 2) I 322 Fyfe believes that the heat 
actually made available from coal m practice, is nearly the 
same as ought to be produced, accoiding to theory, by the 
quantity of coke which it yields 1863 Froudc Uni, Eng. 
VlII vii 53 He [Shaw] broke loose from tune to tune to 
keep his hand in piactice x868 Freeman Notm Cenq 
II viiL 2x8 A saint in practice, if not m profession x888 
Bryce Amer Commiv II lx 421 In piactice it is but little 
changed. Mod He played a veiy pool game, he was 
plainly out of practice, 

10 . To put tn (or wtd) practice, a. To practise, 
exercise, cany out iti action. 'I'b To begin to 
practise 01 do, to set about iphs ). o. To scheme, 
plot, attempt {to do something) ipbs,), fd. To 
bring into use (<7^j.) ; cf. ii b 
*559 W Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 30 This rule will 
I put ill piactise wbaii tlie tyme of the yeare docth in&ewe 
1591 Shaks Two Gent iii 11 8g Thy aduice, this mght, ile 
put in practise. 1592 Kyo Muriher f, Brewen Wks. (1901) 
289 She put 111 practise to poyson him x(k)4 B G[rim> 
SI onl] D ’A costas 11 ist. Indies iv. 11 206 Xnsti uments, which 
the industry of man hath found out and put in practise. i6xx 
Bible Transl Pnf,6To haue the Senptutes in the mothei- 
tongue.. hath bene thought vpou and put in practise of old 
1706 Royal Proclam, xi Apr m Lona Gees: No. 4218/1 It 
is High Treason for any Persons to put m Practise lo 
Absolve, Perswade or Withdraw any of Our Subjects., fioin 
their. Obedience to TJs. 1726 Swin Gulliver 1 vi, I 
could never observe this maxim to be put iii practice by 
any nation, except that of Lillipub 
n, t "^0 make practice of, a. To practise, carry 
out in action b, To make use of, use . cf. 10 d. 
0. To make a practice of (something), to do U 
habitually and of purpose. 

1623 Webster Devils Law Case ir ui, What practice do 
they make of 't in their lives? 1634 SmT Hlroeui Prav. 
1 17 The Gun (an mstiument they now make practice of) 
Mod 1 make a practice of walking to the tram every morn- 
ing. You may do so on this occasion, but you must not 
make a practice of it 

12 aitnb and Comb ^ chieily izi sense 3, as 
pracHcefiring^ -ground^ -room, -school, etc. ; also 
(in sense 2 b) piaotzea ooizr6 (see quot 18S3). 

1B72 Rouiledgds Ev, Bay's Ann, June 447/1 Its Cncket 
Club and practice ground. *883 JV/iai ion's Law Lex 
s. V. Queers BenHiy Connected with the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and auxiliary thereto, was the Practice Court The 
Practice Court (called also the Bail Court) lieard and deter- 
mined common matteis of practice, and ordina^ motions 
for writs of mandamus, prohibition, etc x8fi^ Fenn Dtck 
o' the Pens (1889) 93 By one rapid practice-learned drag, 
the net was matched over. 1895 Daily News 23 Apr. 6/a 
Herbal t founded * a practice school in which a few children 
should be instructed according to the most scientific methods’. 
1898 Kipling in Mom Post 10 Nov 5/3 Between the 
pauses of practice-finng 

Practician (prsektrjan), sb. (a.) Also 6 -ioien, 
-isian, Sc "icione, 7 -itian, (6 pratioiane). [a. 
obs. F. pracHcten (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), var. 
of praiteten, i, L practica practice -iak.] 
One who practises any art, profession, or occupa- 
tion ; a worker, practitioner ; a practical man (as 
distinguished from a theorist, etc.) 

^x3oo Colkelbie Sow 'Prohem 52 KnawiiigmyBevnssuifi- 
cience To be comprysit praticiane [pr perticiane] with 
prudence x^8 Dunbar Poetns iv, 4c In medicyne the 
most practicianis, Lechis, surrigianis, & phisicianis 1536 
Bllldnden Scot (xBai) 1. 196 Origenes..wald dite 
fastar than sevin practicianis might suffice to write. X358 
Wardd tr. Alexir Seer, i 1x8 Wherefore many practiciens, 

IV hen they wyll gylte anye woode, laye the bottome or 
crounde . of yelow *609 Douland Ormth Microl 4 
Twixt Musitians and Practitlans, oddes is great 1678 Sir G 
Mackenzie Cnm, Laws Scot 1. 1. §4 (1609) 3 Yet is gene- 
rally concluded by the practicians of all Nations, that 
plex conatfis, or endeavour, is not now punishable by death 
x8x8 Moore in Mem. (1853) II. 245 He was a most learned 
and troublesome practician, as well as theorist, in dialectic, 
x^ S Colvin Lett, Stevenson I la He looked with the 
eye of the poet and artist, and not those of the practician 
and calculator 

B. ao^, or atinb. Given to practical work. 

1863 N, Brit Daily Mail 9 Sept., The eminently adap- 
tive and practician character of the Americans goes far to 
supersede the necessity of tedious drill. 

f Pra’otioous, a Obs, rare^ K [f. L. practic-^s 
Pbaotio + -OFS 3 Practical. 

1(583 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Myshc Dm. x8 Not to 
mention speculativ Iimdelitie, practicous Atheism, Horrid 
Blaspbemi^ and all manner of Diabolism. 
tPra.*otisable, a. Obs, Also 7 -iseable, 
-loeable. [f. Pbaotise a + -able.] Capable of 
being practised ; practicable. 

x<7o Dee Math Pref H How often, therfore, these flue 
. Operations do difFcrre from the flue operations of like 
. name, in our Whole numbers practisablfe 1634 W. Tir- 
y^nrsie, Bftlsac's Lett I 22 Cei taw e Vertues not practise? 
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able by the poor. 1644 G. PL.\TTfc.b in Harilib'i> Leg^y 
(1655) 296 The thing itself plainly appeared to be practiceabl& 

t pra ctisant. Obs. rare-K [a. obs. P. 
pya{t lisant, pr. pple. of pra'Cpiser to pRtcribE J 
? A plotter, conspirator (of. Pr tCTlsE v, 9) ; or 
’performer of a stratagem (Schmidt'). 

iggr Shaks. I TT”, in. it. 20 Charles. Saint Dennis 
blcsse this happy Stratageme, And once againe wce’le ^eepc 
secure In Roan, Bastard. Here entred Pucellj and her 
Practisants. . . 

Practise (prse'ktis), V. Also 5 practis, 5~o 
-ese, -yse, 5^7 -ize, 6 «ysse, Sc. -isse, -iz, pratize, 
6-9 practice. [Known from 15th c, (or ?late 
14th c. : cf, the deriv. praclisoiir (Pbactiser) used 
by Langland and Chaucer'l. a. OF. prdJ)tUe-r 
(14th c. in Godef.), « 15th c. L. pracihare (Da 
Cange") to practise ; f. OF. pra{c)tiquer^ med.L. 
pra'p^iicdrCi by substitution, of the suffix -iser^ 
-hare (see -IZE) for the less common 4qmr., Scare ; 
thence also Du. prakHzereit,^ G. prakti^ieren^ etc. 
The stress, originally, as still dialectally, on ~ize 
(praktPz, praktai'z), was snbseq. shifted to the first 
syllable, whence also the change of 2 to s, perh. 
practice sb.] 

1 . tram. To perform, do, act, execute, carry on, 
exercise (any action or process). Now mre^ or 
merged in sense 2. 

C1460 FoRTEScae Ahs. ^ Lim. Mon.ix. (1885) 129 This 
maner off doynge hath he so ofte practis^ nerehande in 
cuery reaume, jpat thair cronicles be full off it 1509 Hawfs 
Fast. Pleas, i. (Percy Soc.) 11 Thynges to practyse whiche 
should profyte be. 1559^ Mtrr. Mag,^ Dk. Clarence xiv, 
Pricke the ininde to practise any yll. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI , 
H. lit, 47 To thinke, that you haue ought but Talbots 
shadow. Whereon to practise your seuentie, i6oq {title) 
Certaiue Experiments concerning Fish and Frvte: Prac- 
tised by lohn Taverner Gentleman. 1653 Marvell Corr. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 3 The only civility which it is proper for 
me to practise with so eminent a person. 1799 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 171 You shall not practise the same 
game with me. 1810 Scott £ad^ o/L. v. -xv, He practised 
every pass and ward, To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard. 

f b. In special uses: To work out (a problem 
or result) ; to perform, act (a play). Ohs. 

X57J Digges Paniom. i. xv, E j b, Pleasanter to practize is 
this than the former and moste exact for Altitudes. Ibid, 
xvL E ij, By a Glasse heighthes may be pleasantly practized 
and foonde on this wise, a 137* Knox^ Hist Ref. Wks. 
3846 I. 63 Frear Kyllour sett furth the Historye of Christis 
Pa&sioun in forme of a play, quhilk he boith preached and 
practised opinlie in Striveling. 1685 Drvden Alb.^A Iban. 
Pref , Ess. (Ker) I. 280 He [Charles II] had been pleased., 
to command that It should be practised before him, especially 
the first and third acts of it. 

c. intr. To act, work, proceed, operate, (In 
quol. 1677, ?to try experiments^ to experiment.) 

*,SS3 Respublica iii. ii. 618 We reste nor daie nor night . , 
[To] practise and travaile for your welth and honoure. 16^ 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. \ii. xiv. 23 So practice for any 
other Latitude. x6jq Temple Ess. on Gout VIks. 1731 I. 
135 Being little inclined to practise upon others, and as 
little that others should practise upon me. 1822-34 GoytPs 
Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 53 Cases that require rather to be 
carefully watched, than vigorously practised upon. 

2 . trmis. To carry on, perform, or do, habitually 
or constantly; to make a practice of; to put into 
practice, carry out in action (as distinguished from 
believing, professing, etc.). 

iSa6 Pdgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 8 b, And what ye rede, 
se you practise it in Jyfe & dede. 1559 Bp. Scot in Stiype 
Ann. Ref. (1709) I. App. vii, 17 Sute was made .to have 
three things graunted.-to be practyssed. .that is to saye, 
that prestes myght have wyves [etc.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
11. vi. 9 Questioned .what that usage raent, Which in her 
cott she daily practized, xsgj Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. ili. 23 
He had no l.egges, that practic’d not his Gate. i6« Bible 
Transl. Pref. 3 Whatsoeuer is to he beleeued or practised. 
169S Norris Pretct. Disc. IV. 76 Practice as much of 
Religion as you T^k, and then you have a full Licence to 
Talk as much of it as you Please. 1875 Jowett Plato 
fed, 21 IV, 131 The method which. Socrates jiad heard Zeno 
practise in the days of his youth. 

b, ^ To practise religion [after F. praiiquer la 
rcligioft] : to perform the religious duties which 
the Church requires of its members ; to be 3 practis- 
mg and not merely a nominal member (esp. in 
/f C. C/z.). Also adsai. or intr, 

[1615 W. Lawson Country Honsew. Card, (1626! z By 
religious, I meane.. practising prayers ] x8o8 Pike Sowces 
Mississ. in. App. 15 The catholic religion is practised in 
this province, after the same manner as in the other pro- 
inces. 1904 Daily Hews s Nov, 7 Ths energetic priest of 
a \ery well-organised poor paiish in Paris told me that, out 
of forty thousand inhabitants, four thousand ^practised’ 
religion. 

0, With inf. To be wont or accustomed, arch. 
1574-91 Ray Collect. iVords 192 He hath practis’d to burn 
the ends of all the Posts which he sets into the ground to 
a Coal on the outside. 1805 Words w. P? elude ix 488 [She] 
from the tower , . Practised to commune with her royal 
knight By cressets and love-beacons, 
d. intr. To act habitually, 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr^ Life (1747) III. 3 If we believe it, we 
cannot be good Christians unless we practise upon it, <2x716 
Blackall iVlis, H723) I. 180 If he practises according to 
this Opinion, he so far renounces his Christianity, mod, 
IHie practises as well as he preaches, he must be a paragon, 

3 .^ trans. To work at, exercise^ pursue (an occu- 
pation, profession, or art). 

1560 Daus tr. SUidane's Comm. 333 b, Whan they, piac- 


f 
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tise uonmryng. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottiet Chron. Scot. 
(S. T. S ) I. 159 [He] vvy^e weill leirned in devyne syences 
aud prati/it the samin to the glorie of god. 1608 Shaks. 
Per. 11. i. 71 Sec. Fish. Canst thou catch any Fishes then? 
Per. I neuer practude it. 1727 A. Hamilion Hew Acc. 
E. Ind. I. xii. 131 They admit of no Tiade, but practise 
Piracy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. it8 No man can 
practise two trades, or practise one and supei intend another. 
1879 in CasselVs Techn. Ednc. IV. 96 He endeavoured 
..to practise medicine, but could nowhere find patients. 

t D. intr. To work (at some business or 
occupation). Qbs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. ml 305 Some.. were holdyn in for a 
tyme, to practis & shewe vnto the newe how they shnid 
ordre & guyde the sayd ofifyces. 1660 Bloome Afc/dt. 
l*itle-p., Carvers, In-Iayers, Antick-Cutters, and all other 
that delight to practise with the Compasse and Square. 

1 0. inlr. To perform (musically). Ohs. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) ii For to practyse 
withe sugrid melody, He and his scolers ther wittis did 
apply. 1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett. Hindoo Rajah I. 131 
The itinerant musicians that practice in the streets. 

d. Spec. intr. To exercise the profession of law 
or of medicine. 

XS38 S'! kuKZV England ii.ii. 192 Only such whose, .lernyng 
in the law [was], .prouyd, schold be adniyttyd to practyse in 
causys. 1645-52 Boate Naf. Hzst. (i860) 147 ^Not 
only dwelling and practising at Dublin, but being Physician 
generall of the English Forces. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. iv. 55 The seal was committed to the earl of Clarendon, 
who had withdrawn from practice as a lawyei near twenty 
years j and afterwards to the earl of Shaftesbury, who had 
never practised at all. i867_ Trollope Chron. Barset I. 
viii. 67 A medical man practising in a little village. 1883 
Law Rep, 11 Q. B. Div. 597 A counsel practising at the bar. 
t 4 . trans. To put into practice, carry out in 
action, execute (a law, command, etc.). Ohs, 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 277 This statute [of 1401] 
was practized in a prest, that sone aft ir was brent at Smyth- 
feld. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 49 b, Luther vnder- 
stode that the Emperoure, and diuerse Princes woulde 
practise the decree of Wormes. 1662 Stillingtl. Orig, 
Soar. Ded. ix If the principles be tiue, why are the^^not 
practised? 17x8 Watts Ps. cxix. i, ii, Blest are the men 
that keep thy word, And practise thy commands. 1771 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 81 Those [laws] which remain . under 
his name seem to be only the laws already practised in the 
country by his Saxon ancestors, 

5 . To perform repeatedly or continuously by way 
of study, in order to acquire skill; to exercise 
oneself in (any art, process, or act) for the purpose 
of attaining” proficiency. Also with ohj. mf. 

c 1430 [see Practising vhl. sb. 1]. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err, 
II. i. 29 Ere I learne loue, He practise to oljey, 1596 — 
Tam.Shr. iii. ii. 253 Shall sweet Bianca practise how to 
biide it? 1623-4 Laud Diary 24 Mar., Wks. 1853 III, 150 
The Ear] of Oxford, practising a tilt, fell and brake his 
arm. 1778 Sheridan Camp 11. iii, To hear a march and 
chorus, which some recruits are practising. 1854 Thackeray 
Rose if Ring vii, She was very busy practising the piano. 
1863 Mrs. OLiPHANr Salem Ch. 1. 3 The young people 
had their singing-class, at which they practised hymns. 

"b. ahsol. or intr. To exercise oneself with the 


view of acquiring skill or proficiency ; esp. in the 
performance of music. 

X596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i.i. 83 My bookes and instruments 
shall be my companie, On them to looke, and practise by 
my selfe. 1714 Addison Sped, No. 556 f ix While a Man 
is learning to fence, he practises both on Friend and Foe. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej’. 1 . xxx She will never 
play really well, unless she practises more, a 18x7 — Lady 
Susan xvii. in Mem. (1871) 238 Frederica spends great part 
of the day there, practising as it is called [at the piano], 
1888 Mrs.H. Ward R. Elsmerei. ix, Catherine and Agnes 
are at school ; and Rose, I think, is practising. 

^ 6. trans. To exercise (any one) in some action 
in Older to make him pioficientin it ; to train, drill. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W, iv. iv. 65 The children must Be 
practis’d well to this, or they’ll neu’r doo’t. a 1656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. i, (1673) 93, I will leave this to your private 
considerations, to practise your wits in the depths of 
Christianity _ 1674 Providence Rec. (1894) V. 292 Said 
william Austin Doth Couenant . , and Engage . .To prectice 
and instruct the Said moses Lippit in art and trade of 
a weauer, 1855 Trench in Led. to Ladies ix. 225 We 
might do much,. by practising the young to distinguish 
between words whicn have a near leseinblance to one 
anothei. x888 Fortu, Rev. Jan. 24 The captain practises 
his company in all the phases of war, 
b. pa. pple. Experienced by practice j skilled, 
versed, proficient {in) ,* f accustomed, used {tS). 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoplu 30 The same officer was well 
practised and could good skille in that science. 1579-80 
North (1676) 7 The Athenians at that time were 
not greatly practised to the sea. 1693 Humours T<ywn 35 
If they, have been well practis'd in writing Billet deux, 
ax'jz^ Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 439 Till men were well 
piactised in him, he was apt to impose on them. Ibid. 
II. 43 A satirical temper, .which was imputed to youth 
and wit not enough practised to the world. 1887 Ruskin 
Prsterita II. i. 17 He was.. perfectly practised in all the 
college routine of business. 


T /. io put to practical use; to use, make u 
of, employ. Obs, 

138. in Wyclifs Whs. (1880) 157 pe olde testament 1 
wynnyng of types and offryngis is sumwhat practise 
c x^o Pol, Rel. ifL. Poems (1903) 288 And kotw gra 
of hevene kyng, pei practiseden medicines to helpe jna 
ky[n]d. 1549 Coverdale Erasm, Par, II, Ep. Ded. n\ b,T 
sacred Byble.. set forth by your Maiesties appoyntmenl, 
be (Tewlypractised m all holy exercyses within your churcb 
?yS 9 Leak Waterzoks. 26 This Engin is much practised 
Germany. 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 36 Proud to cat 
cold at a Venetian door. Hoie^ A door or window so calk 
flora being much practised at Venice, by Palladio ai 


others. 1740 H. Jefsiy Archives XIL 29 The two most 
convenient Places foi a speedy Ti ansportation, of any yet 
practised from New-York to Philadelphia. 

fb. To fiequent haunt [after F. pratiqtier], ^ 

1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 73 He had always desiied 
to have him live at Rome, because he had known him, and 
practised him, and knew veiy well how gieat service he 
was able to have done the Chuich. 1681 Dryden^ 3 j. ^ 
Achit. 1. 82s The couit he practised, not the courtier’s art. 
1697 — Virg. Past. Pref, (1721) 1 . 7b Seveial, who saw, and 
piactis’d the World for a longer space of time 17x8 
Freethinker No. 60 They were not in a Capacity to make 
any Figure by Sea ; an Element, little practised by them, 
and less understood. 

t8. To bring about, compass, effect, accomplish. 

1550 J. Coke Eng ^ Fr. Heralds § 68 E ij, You practysed 
a maiyage betwene the doughter and heyie of Nauerne, 
and Monster de la bright, countie de foyx. 1577 F^ de 
Visle's Leg. Lij, Seuen moneths before, the said Guisians 
had practised an other league in Guyenne, thiough the 
meanes of the lorde of Candales. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Ntcholay''s Voy. i. xix. 23 They thought to practise 
someway for theyr suretie. 1652 Gaule Magastfom. 173 
Suppose he intendeth . . topiactise the sickness, death, destruc- 
tion, of man or beast 1736 Chandier Hist Pet sec. 318, 
I think he can’t well be excused fioni practising the death 
of Servetus at Vienne. 

f b. To devise means to bring about (a result) ; 
to plan, scheme, intend (something to be done). 
With simple ohj. or obj. clause. Ohs 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 132 He doth already practise 
a marriage betwene the King of Hungarie and me. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 76 Solon.. began to practise that 
his Citizens should give themselves unto Crafts and Occu- 
pations. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 802 [They] Thencefoitli 
shall practice how to live secuie ^17x1 in T. W. Marsh 
Early Friends in Surrey ^ Sussex i. (1886) 9 A Pi epaiative 
Meeting .for preserving the Reputation of our proffession 
blameles is Practised at Reigate. 

to. To exert oneself in order to effect (some- 
thing); to attempt, endeavour, try, (With simple 
ohj. or inf.') Obs. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 48 This Prouerbe experience 
long ago gaue, that nothing who practiseth nothing shall 
haue. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Amw. Osor. 83 b, [He] 
practised first to kill him selfe with his owne Dagger. 1600 
Holland Lity xxxin. Argt. 834 Anniball having practised 
in Affiick to raise war, 1679 Burnet Hht. Ref. I, in. 201 
The Ministers continued practising, to get further evidence 
for the Tryal. 

9 . intr. To lay schemes or plans, esp. for an 
evil purpose; to use stratagem or artifice; to 
scheme, plot, conspiie, intrigue {peith or against 
a person, to do something). Now rare. 

1537 Latimer Rem. (Parker Soc.) 379 That you may see 
how closely in time past the foreign prel.Ttes did practise 
about their prey.^ 1572 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 23 Melvin was executed .. for practe‘,ing with 
England. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L, i. i. 156 Hee will practise 
against thee by poyson. 1630 R. Johmon's Khigd. ^ 
Commw. 220 It .suffereth not the one to practise against the 
other, upon the peiill that may ensue to the offender. 1675 
tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. i. (1688) 136 He fell to plotting and 
practising with the Rebels, and attempted, to deliver the 
Queen of Scots out of Custody. i86t [Practising $h. 2]. 

fb, trans. To plot, consi^ire (some evil to be 
done). Ohs, 

1560 Daus Ji. Sleidane's Comm, 247 b, They haue practised 
thinges against him in Germani, and in forein nations. 
1581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 216 b, He practized 
the vtter ouerthrowe not onely of all Christian societie, but 
of the state of the whole world also. 1595 Shaks, yahn iv. 
i. 20, 1 doubt My Vnckle practises more harme to me, 1607 
God's Warning in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) III. 64 The late 
papisticall conspiracie of traytors, that, with powdei, 
practised the subuersion of this beautifull kingdome. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav, 234 Noi mall. .practices her owne 
brothers destruction. 

■fc. To endeavour to gain (favour, etc.) by 
aits ; to aim at in an underhand way. Obs. 

x58x Savile Tacitus' Hist. i. xxili, (1591) 14 He had by 
al possible meanes practised the fauour and goodwill of the 
souldier, 1640 Habington Q. of Arragon i. i, in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIII. 342 What can you answer for the practising 
The queen’s affection, when Embassador, You lay heie 
from Castile ? 

10 . intr. To have dealings or intercourse, to 
negotiate or treat ’with a peison ; esp, to treat or 
deal ’with so as to influence or gain over to some 
course of action, Now rare, 

1538 Si. Papers Hen. VIII II. 559, I practysyd soo with 
the sayd Bryan, and with my servaunt Stephin Apparye, 
mat they hunted the sayd Kayr. 2555 Eden Decades 313 
He sent to his brother Bartholomewe Colon to practise with 
the Kyngepf Englande, 1585 T. Washington tr. Hicholay's 
Vqy.^ IV, vi. 117, I haue scene and practised with diueis 
Persian gentlemen, 1683 Pennsylv. Archives I, 79 Prac- 
tising w^ all your R. Highnesses Tenants theie, by fair 
or foul means, to turne tenants to him. 1721 Swift Let, 
to Pope 10 Jan., The grand juries of the county and city 
were practised effectually with to represent the said 
]^mphlet with all aggravating epithets. X902 A, I.an(» 
Hisi.^ Scot. II, iii. 60 He and his party had long been 
practising with Cecil 

tb. trans. To work upon (a person, etc.), so 
as to persuade to some (esp. evil) course of action ; 

* to draw by artifice ’ (J.) ; to influence by under- 
hand dealings, win over, ‘get at’, corrupt. 

1570 Buchanan Ane ^Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 27 Bot 
S' James . . hinderit yis purpose be sum of ye Ringis 
familiar seruandis yat he had practisit be giftis. 1602 
WARNtR . 4 /A Fng. Epit (16x2) 396 He allured out of 
banctuanehis fiueNeeces. .whence also, to munherthem,. . 
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hee had foiuierly puUibed the two yong Princes hib 
Nephewes 1640 in Hantiltof^ Paperit (Camden) App 
aS7 The Earle of Tiaquayre did practue the jury with a 
good intent to dude the said Lo guilty as aforesaid 1678 
Sir G Maciclnzic Crttn Laws Scot 11 xxvi g x8 (1699) 271 
A mean of corrupting Witnesses, and Assueis, who, if 
known, might be piactised 17 Swirr Q ), To practise 
the city into an adutehS to the queen 
11. tnlr* Fraciise on or upn . To practise tricks 
01 artihces upon ; to act upon by aitibcci so as to 
induce to do or believe something ; lo play a Inck 
upon, impose upon, delude; lo work upon (a person, 
or his feelings, etc 1 

1596 SHAKb Tam SJu* Induct, i 36 Sirs, I will practise 
on this drunken man. 1590 — MuJi Ado ii. I 398 , 1 will 
60 practise on Beiiedicke, that .hee shall fall in loue with 
Beau ice, 1613 Wi bstlr Devds Law-Case iv n, Y’ aie 
practised upon most deviliblily a 17x5 Bornli Otvn Time 
(X766) II 148 The Court piacltbed on her so far that she 
delivered up her husband's letteis X858 Scars Athan in 
11. 268 Out of this belief pajpacy shaped its pui^tory and 
practised on human credulity and fear X864 Tcnnyson 
Aylmet^s Field 302 You have practised on her, Peiplext 
her, made her Swerve from her duty to heiself and us. 

b. T’o tamper with, lo corrupt rare 

187a J. H Nlwman Tracts (1874) 1^7 Photius con- 
siders his [St. Methodius’] woilcs have been practised upon 
by heieticb. 

c. See also i c, 5 b. 

tl2. irons To make trial of, liy practically. Obs, 
X63S Lniioow Trav vi 278, I haiie 6eene the nature of 
this dust piaclised. X796 J Smyiii in J, Koberlson Agrit 
Forth (1799) 5x9 The ciops I pi.'ictised were xst, oats , ed, 
turnips, yams, and othei potatoes ; 3d, barley with grass'* 
seeds. x8oa II Gri Aim ad in Naxtal Chron* IX, 293, I 
would.. iccomiucnd practising the boat. 

1 13 To construct, Obs, rare. 

*739 II Walpolb Let to F, WeU xi Nov , At the end of 
a gieat road, which was practised through an immense solid 
t ock by bursting it asunder with gun powder x8ao Siiclley 
Philos Vteiv R^orm m Dowden Traascr ^ Sind (1888) 
do Most fatal of tliein all is that mine of unexploded mis- 
chief it has practised beneath the foundations of society, 

Practised (pite'ktisl), a. [f. Practise v. 
+ -*JflDl.] 

1 . That has had practice; experienced, expert, 
skilled, proficient. (See also Praotisis v 6 b.) 

X568 Graitjok C/trou, IZ 507 A companxc of warlike and 
practised souldiouts X638 Maynl Lucian 33a Youi 
Art, of which you seem to be so piaclised a master. X855 
Macaulay //ist Lug, xxii IV. 714 To the practised eyes 
of the Kentish lishcimen she looked much like a FiencU 
piivateer X87X Tyndall Fragm St, (1879) I, vu 209 My 
practised men fastened the sail at the top 

2. Executed or gone through betoichandiii order 
to acquue proficiency m performance 

X590 sitAics. Mids M V. i 97, 1 haue scene them shiner 
and looke pale, .I'kiottle their practi/'d accent in their 
feaies, i6xx — Wi/it T, i. u. xxo Making practis’d Smiles 
As in a Looking-Glosse. 

1 8. Habitually used or frequented ; accustomed 
X654-66 Earl On.B.LVY Parl/tcfi, (1676) 658 lie led us into 
a less piaclis’d walk. x 657 AIilion P» L iv. 9.15 To seive 
tiiir bold .with songs to hymne his Tluone, And practis’d 
distances to ciinge, not fight. 

t 4 . (app.) Plotted against, made the object of 
conspiracy, Obs, rare’^K 

x6oa Warnlr^/^ Eug, x Iv (1613) 045 Throckmorton 
yeat. inoie puuie and moie practising than those, Bid 
mischiefes that impoiled more our practiz’d State disclose. 
Hence Fra^otlseAness, the quality or fact of 
being practised or experienced. 

1883 J. PuKVLb in ConUmp, Rev Sept 353 Honesty he 
asciiSes to practisedness in the world’s ways. 

fPrwctiBemsnt. Obs. rare^K [f. Practise w. 
+ -MEKT.] The fact of practising, or that which is 
practised ; a deed or practice. 

x58x Burlbigb Let to Walstng/uun in Bigges Cornet 
Authass (1655) 379 She speaketh of a practisement by him 
111 the Thames mouth, .that you should call it to memory. 

Practiser (prse ktisax). Forms : see Practise, 
4-5 -our (5 -ere, -or, 6 -ure, Sc. -ar), 6- -er, 
[ME. fracttsQur prob a. AF. ^j^raciisourt agent- 
noun f. OF. pra[c)tiser\ see Practise v, and 
-OUR b ; the suffix being between 1450 and 1550 
weakened to -er2 3.] One who practises. 

1 . One who exercises a profession or occupation; 
a practitioner ; a. of medicine or surgeiy (often 
opposed to one trained m the saence or art). 

1377 Langl P. pi B. XVI. X07 And did him assaye his 
&urgcrye on hem f>at syke were, Till he was porfit prac- 
tisoure. tfX386 Chaucer Prol. 43a With vs ther was a 
Boctour of Phisilc.,He was a verray parfit praktisour 
[Lansd M'S practisere] c 1440 Gesta Rom, xx 67 (Harl 
MS.), Oon [leche]. sotill m crafte, and a good praqtiser. 
1530 Palsgr* 257/2 Practysure, practicUn 1579 Lyly 
Muphues (Arb ) 133 They are like those sicke men which 
reiect the expert and cunning Ph^ition, .and admitte the 
heedelesse practises x6d6 w ^ Bockuhst Lowtegrapfda. 
(1894) 30 Many ignorant practizers took upon them the 
name of Boctora. X767 T. Hutchinson ffist Masst (2768) 
11.27a Another pmetiser,, .who had been a surgeon in the 
Prench army, 
b. of law. 

ax4Qo-5o Alexander 1582 Fractisits & prematis [v,r, 
practyf men in prevatez] & prestis of |>e lawe 2552 
Huloet, Practiser of lawe 1573-80 Barbt Alv P 64* A 
Chauncene man, or practiser m the law& to drawe out 
writtea. 1647 R. Stapylton ywenal 182 Such barbarous 
cruelty who ever saw Bone on a duller practicer at law? 


1654 Gataker Disc Apot 33 The woithie Societie of the 
Fiofesiois, PractiserS] and Students of the Coreimou Xraw of 
this Land in Lincolns Inn 17x3 Land. Gaz No 4954/z 
Piacticers of the Law in North Britain 1876 Bancroft 
Hut U S \ -x. 33a He had been formerly a student and 
piacttsei in the courts of common law in England. 

c. geti. One who practises any art, science, 
manner of life, comse of action, etc, ; one who 
cames out a theory, principle, etc., in action. 

X540-X Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 135 Philosophers weie 
iieuer good piactisers m weale publdce. 1586 Praise of 
Mills 20 Her professors and practisers were not rewarded. 
1607 Norden Surv Dial iii 136 Piactizers and teachers 
of these Geometiicall conclusions 176Z-7X H. Walpold 
Veriue's A need Pamt (1786) I. 218 Too illustrious a lover 
and even practicei of the ait to be omitted xSsd C. Bu tlcr 
Grot ms vii 1x3 Councillors and practisers of schemes 
hostile to Its welfare 1842 Miss Miti ord in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) HI i\ X56 A believer in, if not a practisei of, 
animal magnetism X854 Cdl. Wiseman Fahiola 11. xxxi 
340 She was a seiious, real practisei of all that she taught. 
t2. A schemer, plotter, conspirator, a man of 
wicked or fraudulent devices. Obs 
*S 4 S Papers Hen Vllly X. 466 He is a gret practiser, 
with which honest terme we cover untrew tales tellyiig, 
lying, disbimulyng, and flateryng <1x6x0 Sir J Melvil Mem. 
(1683) X58 A perfect practLser against the quiet of this state. 
16435 Yrs.K JofnesinSelectHarl Mtsc (1793)313 That 
ray lord of Somerset was principal practiser . in a most 
peifidious manner, to set a tiam and trap for Overbury to 
get into the Tower. 

fPra’Otisie, Obs. rare~“^. [irreg f prachsey 
practtcCy after words etymologically in •cy.\ 
Practice, action. 

*573 Tusser Hnsb, (1878) 17 To get by honest piactisie, 
and Iceepe thy gettings coiiertlie 

Practising (piie’ktisii}), vhL sb. [f. Practise 
+ -LN fa 1.] The action of the veib Practise. 

L Action, performance (esp. habitual) , canying 
out, execution ; exercise of a piofession ; repeated 
performance for the sake of becoming proficient, 
esp, in music. 

0x430 Freemaionry no mason schulde woiche 

be nyjth, But aef liyt he yii piactesynge of wytte xgSi 
Pehic Guasszas Cev Com 1. (1586) ai That lille leasuie 
which shalbe left you fiom piaaising on your patients. 
1706 E Ward Wooden World Hiss. (1708) 104 By much 
])tactising in hot Countiies the] gets a Skin not much unlike 
u Red Heiiing 1843 Mrs Carlyll, Lett (1883) I. 264 
The young lady., took a lit of practising on hei piano- 
foi te Il/od. She must not neglect her practising. 

Comb. X903 Westm Gas 8 bept lo/i The fields were 
the chief piactising-grounds for the City archers 
2. ycliemmg, piotlmg; device, conspiracy, in- 
trigue Now rare 

X550 Bale Image Both Ch. 11. dob, Abbominable in the 
piactisyngea of iheir wicked hartes, x^S in Str)^e Ann, 
Re/, (ryoq) I App. iv 5 Rome .from whom nothing is to 
be feaied, but evil will, cursing and practising. i86x 
G. O. Plrry I/ist, Ch Rug I. iv x62 The continued plot- 
tings and practisings of tw Jesuits were ever a source of 
political danger. 

Praxtisingfj ppl. a. ff. as prec. -p -ing 2 .] 
Thai practises : in senses of the verb. 

1 , Exercising a profession, esp. medicine or law ; 
engaged m practice. 

xo^ig Hart Anat Ur. i. li 16 Most of our practising 
Pan sons and Vicars become suddenly Physitians. xyza Bl 
Foe Plague (Rtldg.) 46 Running after, every practising 
old Woman, for Medicmeb. xnn ^umus Lett IxviH. (1820) 
334 The quuk and evasion of a practising lawyer X900 
Expositor Sept. 236 The practising physicians seem legu- 
larly to have been Jews 190a Act s EtLv. VIL c. 17 § xo 
Every woman, .shall before holding herself out as a prac- 
tising midwife, .give notice in writing. 

b. Making a jiractice of religious duties or 
observances (esp. in R. C, Ch^. [After E.praii^ 
quant * see Practise zi. 2 b ] 

X906 Daily News x8 Sept. 6 A ‘practising’ Catholic 
bitterly disappointed with the attitude of the Pope. 

2. Plotting, scheming, intngumg. Now rare. 

x6oa [sec Practised 4], 16x7 Morysom Itin 11, 206 A 

notonous Rebel! (an inward man, and a great practising 
mstrument with Tyione), 

Ftactitional (prsekti'Jonal), a, rare [f. as 
next + -AL.] t a. Given to ‘ piactice * or plotting ; 
scheming, crafty. Obs. b. Relating to piactice, 
practical. 

x6oo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) aoi Chiefe ambitious 
practitionall state lesuits. 1807 Southey Lett (X856) II 
I It IS the best pracUtional book and the truest philosophy 
in existence, 

Practitioner (prsektrjsnai). Also 0 prao- 
tiaioner, -itronere, -izioner, -yoioner, 6-7 
-icuoner, [Erroneously extended from \practiftany 
Pbaotioian, as if from a n. of action in -itton. 
But cf. the obs. and dial, loguianery (-tioner), 
musidanery physicianer {-ctoner) ; also astrologer y 
astronomer y philosopher y etc, see-BRi,] 

1 . One engaged in the practice of any art, pro- 
fession, or occupation ; a practical or professional 
worker in anything, a gen 
*553 Latimer Seria.y Lords Pr. vii. (1562) s6b, Consider 
bo^ong he bathe bene a practicioneri you muste consider 
what Satan is, what expenence he hath, so we are not 
able to match with him. 1566 Pasqmne ih Trounce xo6 The 
Schole doctout& that take no payne with their doctnne, 
ought to be c^led rather S^eculatourn, than Practiaoners. 
1571 Biooss Panioftt t. xvih K iv, The ingenious Practl- 


sioner. Ibid, xxxv. L iij b. The diligent piactuiuiier 1704 
{.title) English Bictioiiary By Edward Coi±ei, the late 
famous practitioner in fair Writing and Arithmetic zraS W. 
Taylor in Afoathly Rev. XXV. 568 In Qraabu, FJcuence 
boasts the first native piactitioner. x8a7 Southey in Q Rev 
XXXVI 340 The most experienced practitioners in con- 
science were puzzled x86o Emerson Cond LtfCy Power 
Wks (Bohn) II 341 Hence, .the worthlessness of aniateur:> 
to cope With practitioneis. 
b, in medicine or surgery. 

General Praciiiiouer, one who practises both medicine 
and surgery, also opposed to specialist in either branch. 

1544 Phaer ReginuLyfe (1553) Cvij, An other singuler 
inedectne a thing experte of al the good piacticioners. 
1597 A. M tr Gutllemeads Fr. Chirurg b iv b/2 M. Rabet, 
Ch3nrurgian at Fans, the most experteste practitionere of 
his time 1665 J liLLisoN ui Elbs Ortg. Lett Ser 11, IV 
36 As IS acknowledged by our practitioners in pliysic. X791 
Genii. Mag 22/2 The use qf the syiinge is generally recom- 
mended by medical practitioners m dearnesses 1848 Dickens 
Bombeyxy The family practitioner opening the door for that 
distinguished professional x86o O W. Holmis Pr^ 
Break/. -t i, The ‘ general practitioners * .had toiecognize 
that people could get well, unpoisoned 1898 AUbuit's 
liyst Med. V 503 Younger practitioners who have been 
alaimed at what they legaided as a bigu of aueunsin 
0. in law. 

159B Barckley Felic. Mian [1631) 398 Sollicitois with all 
that rabhiement of practitioners who devouie the substance 
of poore men. 1631 Heylin hi Geoige 80 A practitioner 
in the Parliamentarie Court in that City 1725 Lend Gas 
No 6384/8 John Saunders, Practitioner of the Law 1874 
Motley Barneveld I jc 379 A legulai practitioner at the 
Supieme Court of the Hague. 

1 2. One engaged m practising an art or occupa- 
tion for the sake of acquiring or retaining skill in 
It ; a learner, novice, beginner ; a probationer. Obs, 
1577 Hanmer Atx. Ecd Hist (1663) 221 Certain otliers 
were late practitioneis and novices in the Ministry, a x6z5 
Flcicher Nice Valour iv 1, I'll fit you with my scholars, 
new practitioners, 1669 Sturmy Mfannefs Mag i. ii 6 
The Fiactilionei in Navigation, is next to learn to know 
the certain time of the T lowing and Ebbing of the Sea 
X766 Entick Loudon IV 341, ix sub-engineers, and 16 
practitioners 1776 Couri ^ City Reg 166/1 Practitioner 
Engineets and Ensigns at 3^ a day. 1789 Tri/er 
No. 33, 420 The discordant sounds of uninstructed practi- 
tioners on the harpsichord x8ox Strutt Sports 4* Past 
itr 1 X05 The practitioner was then to assail the pel, aimed 
with sword and shield .as he would an advetbaiy. 

3. One who practises anything; one who carneb 
ou a practice or action ; a habitual doer. 

1548 Gesib Pr. Masse in H. G Dugdale Life (1840) 
App 1. X25 Ye private masse suppers is blasphemouse to 
God and annoyous to the practycioners theiof xtvj J. 
Moore Ma/pe Masts Mori, in viii. 240 Christians must be 
daily piacticioners of Faith and Repentance. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guineaxjb A self evident virtue, of which the practi- 
tioners only know the luxury. x888 Pall Mall G 10 Nov. 
4/2 The most conspicuous professor, 01 at any rate the most 
conspicuous practitioner, of the doctnne that statesmanship 
IS superior to the trammels of moral obligation 
+4, One who acts on behalf of another; an 
agent. Obs. 

X560 Baus tr SletdandsComm 227 b, Naming also ceiten 
practiaoners and messagera by whose meanes chiefly the 
thing was wrought X56X m Strype Ann. Re/. (1709) L 
xxtv. 243 Swadell, late Br. Boner's servant , and yet thought 
to be a practitioner for him 

t5. One who uses artifice or tnckeiy I asebemer^ 
plotter, conspirator. Obs, 
x$6o Baus tr Sleidmds Comm 44 He {Luther] is wel 
knowen to be suchapractisioner, that there is no doubt, but 
suche thinges os are well wntien he , wil corrupt and 
depraue x6oi W Watson Import Coustd (1675) 77 
Parsons and Hey wood are found to be Practitioners. 

Hence Praotltlonexy {rare), the practice of 
a (mere) practitioner ; empiricism 
x8x8 Edtn, Rev XXIX. 267 A character compounded of 
confident pretence on the one hand, and the merest practi- 
tionery on the other 1848 F Black Homceop, 1. 5 For such 
practitionery we know no better advice than that of the 
judicious Huxbam. .to peruse the Sixth Commandment, 
t Praxtiv©! a. {sb.) Obs, [f. stem pract-^ in 
Pb ACTIO + -iVB. (After cuttve, etc )] 

1, Of persons a. Devoted to practice or 
action ; active ; practical. 

C1470 Harding Chron. cxciii. v, But right practyfe thei 
were in couetyse. 16x0 Boys Exp. Dom, Epist ^ Gasp, 
Wks (1622) 299 John doth lesemble the contemplative, 
Peter the practive. 

b. Apt to practice ; adept, skilful, dexterous. 
<2x400-50 Alexander 1582 Practyf men in prevatez, & 
prestez of ))e lawe. 1536 Si Papers Hen VI/I, II. 37® 
Gentilmen verey experte and practyve in the couutrey 
there. 1503-4 Sylvester Pro/i ImprisonntetU 94 You 
take your Pris'ner for a practive man of Art. 

2. Belonging or relating to practice or action ; 
practical. 

i5a6/»z/^./'tf^(iS32) 31 b, As well m maters SMculatyue 
as practyue. xot3 Heywood Brazen Age ti. 11. Wks. 1874 
IIL 185 , 1 am Queene of loue, There is no practiue art of 
dalliance Of which 1 am not Mistresse. 16^ Slikgsbv 
Diary (1836) “3 'kow to helm nut for the 

practive part too, what to do 

B. so. Practice , actual doing or working. 

1396-7 in Eng, Hist Rev, (1907) XXXI. 298 [These] be |>e 
uerray practyf of nigromancie rathere {lanne of pe hoh 
theologie. c X460 Play Sacram 591 Cunnyng yea yea & 
w^ prattife {printed prattise] 1 haue sauid many a manys 
lyfe. xsa3 Fitzherb. Hash § 4 It is harde to make a man 
to vnderstande it by wrytynge, without he were at the 
operation therof, to teacbe the practyue § X41 It is better 
the practyue or knowlege of an husbande man well proued. 
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Hence tFr»‘ctlvely Ods*^ practically, in 
practice, actively. 

sS 9 » Warner Alt Eng \iii xexia. (1613) loi Ihe 
Preachers* and the raople Doth then practiuely did thnue 
i6«i Ibtii, jx. Ill, Ahnes* deedes., and worker of Cbanue we 
practively profebsic. 

Prad (praed). slang. [By metathesis from Du. 
/aornfa horse;^late L. piravtredtis (seePALFEEY).] 
A horse. 

1798 Tufts Glo^s Thieve}^ jargon, Prad^kolder, a hndle. 
17^ in Stirii Pub. yrrtls III 352 Met Bob DlundcrbusiS 
and Ben l^unce, going out on their prads. 1838 Dickens 
0 Twtst xxxt, He’& In the gig, a mmding the prad. 1895 
^Iarriott Watson m New Rev July 9 Creech swerved 
. and ran his mare full face upon the struggling prads. 

II Pf ado (pra dr?). [Sp. L prdtum meadow.] 
The proper name of the public park of Madrid, 
a fashionable promenade; hence sometimes m 
transferred applications. 

TX645 Howell Lett (3650) 1 . in 60 [He] went to the 
Prado, a place hard by, of purpose to take the sur [1657 J 
Davies tr. I'^oituids Lett 1 . xxx* 58 , 1 have not^pa^sed a 
fair e\ ening in the Prade [Fr. fir. Sp h out I have wished him 
there.] 1709 I^Irs. Manley Aorre/Jl/Vw. 1 163 If a Lady be 
ncw.mameo, and longs to shew her Equipage, no Place so 
proper as the Prado xSoy Southey EsprtelUCs Lett 
(iSo&l 1 . 80 St James's Park, the Prado of London* 18x3 
Sportiftg Mag. XLII 3x8 Taking their Sunday promenade 
upon the fashionable prado of White Conduit House. 

Pr 80 -| in med L. alsopre-, a L. piep. and adv., 
meaning 'before'; a frequent prefix and 
combining element In Eng. the L. spellmg 
formerly not uncommon, but is now usual only in 
words that are still regarded as Latin, as prstctpe^ 
prsecognttum, prsecordia^ prstmumre^ or that are 
terms of classical antiquity, as prmtor. In other 
words Pbb- is now the nsoai form 
There are some 17th century word** that be^me obsolete 
before the pre* form became predominant which are found 
only with the spelling pra-. This spelling has also been 
deliberately med by some writers in. words commonly spelt 
with PRB- and so entered m tMs dictionary. 

PrcBaouate to -chordal : see Pbeacuate, etc. 
II Pnao^e (prPsipx). Lam, Also 5 piioipe, 
presepe, d-8 px^pe. [L prsecipe, imper. oiprst- 
cipHrc to admonish, enjoin (see Pbeceft). U^as 
a sb. from the opting word or words of the wnt, 
prttcvpg quod reddai^ enjom (him) that he render.] 

1 . (More Mly prssHpe quod reddat,) A wnt re- 
quiring something to be done, or demanding a reason 
tor its non-perfoimance. Prsodpe in capUt * see 
quots. 1535, ^<507, 

Cxax3 Magna Carta c 34 Breue quod vocatur precipe de 
cetero non fiat alxcui de miquo tenemento unde Uber homo 
posait axnittere curiam suam.] a 1500 trausl in Arnolde 
Chron, (iBxil 319 A wrytte whiche is called piicipe from 
hensforth shall not be made too any man of an! freeholde 
wherthrugh a free man lese his courte. 14 MS Lincoln 
A, X 17 If 48 (Halliw) Standis on bakke, For here es 
comene a presepe, swyche menne to take. 15^ tr Naiura 
Breutum (1544) 15 This wrytte of xyghte, Precipe m capite, 
lyeth for the tenaunt whiche holdeth of the kynge m chefe, 
as of his crowne, whiche tenaunte is deforced, x^ Kitchin 
Courts Leei (167s) 139 Plamt of a Croft is good, but Precipe 
of a Croft IS not good. 1607 Cowell Lttei^ , Prscipe quod 
reddat, is a writt of great diuerside . . it is called sometime 
a wnt oiRlgkt close, as a pructpe in capite, when it issueth 
out of the court of common plees for a teuent holding of 
the King in cheife, as of his Crowne, and not of the King, 
as of any honour, castell or maner 1833 T. Powell Aiiom. 
Acad, 125 First draw the Prectpe in sheetes of Paper, and 
Engiosse the Concord in Patwment. 1643 tr. Perkins' 
Prof Bk, V. § 381 (1637) 143 If in a prsectpe brought agmnst 
the Husband, he plead misnosmer. x6s8 tr. Coke's Rep, ni. 
6 a, Those, a^nst whom the precipe is brought, are lawful 
tenants to the preape X768 Blackstone Co/«;/a 111 xvm. 
374 T^xtprme^ is in the alternative, commanding the de- 
fendant to do the thing required, or shew the reason where- 
fore he hath not done it. 1895 1 Pollock & Maitland Eng. 
Law II. IT. IV. S a. 63 The simple wnt of Praecipe quM 
reddat, which is the commencement of a propnetory action 
that is to take place from the first m the l^g's couru 

2 . A note contaming particulars of a writ which 
must be filed with the officer of the Court from 
which the wnt issues, by the party asking for the 
writ, or by his solicitor. 

1848 in Wharton Law Diet, aiinh, 1837 Sickens 
Ptekw NX, Mr. Fogg, where ib praecipe book? 

PrsBCOcial (przkduj^al), a, Omith, [f. L. 
prsecoces (pL of prsecox early mature * see Pjbeoo- 
cioub), applied lu Ornithology to a division of 
birds, see below ] Of or pertaming to the Prsscoces, 
applied to those birds whose young are able to 
leave the nest and to feed themselves as soon as 
they are hatched. 0 pp. to AUrtcial, 

The clas^cation of Birds into PragcocSs and AlMcis, as 
two primary divisions, introduced by Sundevall, was after- 
wards abandoned by mm; but the adjectives founded uj^n 
these terms have been retained as useful in the classification 
of genera and families See Newton Diet, Birds, s w 
1873 Codes Key N, Amer, Birds Index, Prsecoces, birds 
that run about at birth. Prsecoctal, able to run about at birth 
1883 Century Mag XXVI, 922 The young [of WiUon's 
Snipe] leave the nest as soon as they are hatred and follow 
the^mother, or, os the naturalists would say, they are prae- 
cocial x88^^/yitf;iar/&/rx Aug 145/2 There is no objection 
to the next in sequence bei^ the prmcoCial Anseres X903 
Westm Gag, 29 Apr. a/i Fraecoaal birds appear to have 
much less receptivi^ than altrtclal birds. 


Il Prsecogiiittuii gmtipm) PI, -a. Also 
8-9 pre-, [L , f prst before f cognitum, neut. pa. 
pple of cogttdsc^rt to know ; see CoaKOSCB, Pee- 
cognition] Something known beforehand, esp, 
something necessary or assumed to be known as 
a basis of reasonmg, investigation, or study ; a 
principle. Chiefly in pi, 
i «14 J. BfATEjil/M^ Nat, S3 To set down some few Free 
cogmta or Pnndples (as I may so call themj tf x567 Jer 
, Taylor Senn gokn vu 17 WU 1831 IV 24 In this inquuy 
I mubt take one thing for a praecognitum, that evey^ good 
I man. is * taught of God*. X743 Emerson Fluxions Fref. xo 
‘ It would be out lost Labour for any Person unacquainted 
1 with these Piecognita, to spend any Time m reading this 
I Book. 1846 T. Callaway Dnlocahous 4 r Fract Clavicle 
^ 4 Shoulder joittt (1849) S To start with certain pracognita 

I PraBoonize to PtflBcoracoid : see Pbeco-. 

IlFrsecordia (prikpjdia) Anat, [L. pi. the 
I luidnff, diaphragm, the entrails, f. prB before + cor, 

' cord- tile heart.] The forepart of the thoracic 
region, the parts or region of the body about the 
heart. 

[x6ox HotLAVDjP/r//^' xxx v II 380 Now that I am come 
to speake of the precordiall region of the bodie, know this, 
That by tht. one word pracofdia, I meane the inwards 01 
entiailes in man or woman.] x68x tr Wtlhs' Rent Med, 
IVks Vocab , Prsecordta, the parte about the heart, as 
the didphtagma, or midriff x6^ Salmon Baids Di^ens 
i (1713) 334/2 Fainting Fits, Swooning, Sickness at Heart, 

, and other Diseases of the Piascordia, 1803 Med, gml, X 
I 106 An uncommon degree of oppression at the praecordia 
I 1863 AiTKEHP/tfff^ (1866) II 64 A sense of flutteung 
I in the prsecordta, with irregular action of the heait 
I Hence |]PreeoordiaIgia [Gr, dAyos pain], pain 
, referred to the prcecordia. 1893 w Syd, Soc Lex 
[ PraBcordiac, Prfficordlal : seePEBCOBD-. 

, II PraBCOTiiu. Anat, £mod.L. f, Pba!- + cornu 
t horn.] Wilder’s name for the anterior horn of the 
[ lateral ventricle of the cerebellum. 

I x88a Wilder & Gage Anai Teckn, 456 Cephalad of the 
, fomix IS a marked devation, the striatum; that part of 
the prococlia into which it projects is the prsecornu. 

I PradounexiB, etc. . see Pbeouneus, etc. 
PwBdal to PpaBfect : see Peedal, etc 
Prsefatio; see Pbeface jd. 1. 

Praefervid (prfffi’ivid), a, fad. L prs&fervid-us 
see Pbe- A 5 and Fervid. j Very fervid; an 
intentional alteration, after the L. original, of the 
usual Pebpervid, q. v 

[17x4 Col. Biacktadek Dtasy Feb. in Ltfe xviii {1834) 444 
Our national temper, the praefervidum mgenium imposes 
upon us for zeal ] x88s Pall Mall G, 13 Nov, 3/2 The 
praefervid Scot can tread his native heath without having 
to blush at the thought that [etc] z8po British IVeekly 
13 June 103 The Scot , flung into the liberal principles of 
the great umversity on the Seme his own tenacious and (as 
Buchanan spells itj praefervid nature 
Prffl-fine: see Pre-pike. 
t Frsefi'SCinal. Obs, rare’‘\ [f h,prmjiscvne, 
also pra&fasanl m secunty against magic (f. pros 
before, in front of + fasan-um bewitchmg, witch- 
crafr, fasdnation) + -AL.] A charm worn as a 
protection against magic or witchcraft ; an amulet. 

z 45 « Gaule Magasirom 192 Whether periapts \mupr, 
pencepts], amulete, pnefiscii^s, phylacteries, and spels 
had even been used, . but for magick and astrologie ? 
PraBgnotary, var. Prekotary Obs, 
PreahaUux* see Prehallux. 
tPr 88 la* 1 )Our. rare--\ [f. Pr2e-, Pee- A. 6 
+ Labour.] Intense, difficult, or immense labour 
1638 Mayme Lucian (x664)»2oi For these praelabours, and 
To^es, do not destroy the courage, but encrease, and en- 
large It by provocation 

llPraBla-bruin, pre-. Entom. fmod. L., f. 
pRiB-, Pre- + L. lairim lip.] — Clypeus. 

1893 m Syd Soc Lex, 

Praleot to Preem- see Prelect, etc. 

+ Prseme'tial, U, Ohs [f. 'L,pr 8 metium offer- 
ing of first-fruits (to Ceres), f./;'£B before + inetirT 
to measure.] Measured out from the first-fruits. 

idax Bp Hall Var, Treat Bed to K. James, [To] offer 
to your Maiestie some prmmetiall bandmlls of that crop 
whereof you may challenge the whole haruest 

llPrsemaxiientesCprlmi^niie'ntiz). Law [L. 
prmmnuntes (med.L. for prmnomntes, pr. pple. 
pi.) ‘admonishing or warning* (see Prjsmdjiirb), 
occurring in a clause of the wnt of Edw. I, 1295, 
summonmg the spiritual estate to Parbament; 
hence applied attnb. to this clause and to the wnt.] 
Prmmmntes clause the clause of tiie writ of 
1295, in which the bishops and abbots summoned 
to parliament are ordered to summon representa- 
tives of the minor clergy to attend with them. 
^ prae^nninuntes writ 

The words of the clause are * praemumentes decanum (vel 
pnoiem) et capitulum ecclesiae vestrae,archidiaconos, totum- 
que clerum vestrae diocesis, faaentes quod dictum capitu- 
lum per unum, idemque clems per duos procuratores idoneos, 
..mm vobiscum intersmt’ [etc] see Stubbs Const, Hist, 

XV. 11 . v^^fioie, 

1700 Atterbury Rights Convoc, (1701) 226 The Prstmu» 
mentes m the Bishops Wnt is not an Idle Useless Clause. . 
but aReal, and Effectual Summons of the Clergy to Parlia- 
ment. X710 J, Harris Lex, Ttehn, 11 , Prsenmumtes, are 


writs sent to every Particular Bishop to come to Parliament, 
Przninnientes, or warning him to bring with him the 
Deans and Arch-Deacons within his Diocess, one Pioctor 


Piffimunientes Writ was not disused, and the Clergy are still 
summoned to attend Convocation, by what may be termed 
the Parliamentary form 1B09 LVII 181/2 

The movement led by Atterbury for the revival of Convo- 
cation and the execution of the Prsemunientes clause. 


II Fresmiinire (przimwnsiaTz) , sb. Law, F orms : 
5-8 premunire, 6 -munyre, -menyre, -mmire, 
7 -mimiri, -10, (pr®-, premomre, primmary), 
fi- pr»miinire [L. prosimtnire vb,, pres inf. (111 
cl. L., to fortify or protect in front), in med.L 
confused with and used for prstvionere to forewarn, 
admonish, warn, i pree^ Pre- A i -f- monere to warn . 
cf Premunition. Occumng 111 the text of the 
writ, and thence taken as a name of the wnt itself, 
and m various extended and transferred uses ] 

1 . (More fully prmmumre facias ) A writ by 
which the sheriff is charged to summon a person 
accused, ongmally, of prosecutiug m a foreign court 
a suit cognizable by the law of England, and later, 
of asserting or mamtammg papm junsdiction in 
England, thus denying the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the sovereign ; also, the statute of i6th Richard II, 
on which this wnt is based. 


The woids in the writ (1392-3) were {Natura Brevium, 
1328, isob) ‘precipimus quod per boiios et legales homines 
de balhua tua premunire facias prefatumpiopositum [A B ] 
quod tunc sit coram nobis ’ (we command that through good 
and loyal men of thy jurisdiction thou do [or cause to] 
■warn the aforesaid A B that he appear before us) 

[X383 Rolls 0/ Poili III 159/2 Ceux qi sont gainiz par 
Brief de Premunire facias .. puissent apparer par lour 
Attornes ] 1449 Ihd, V 149/2 To have suche Pi ocesse 

therm, as provided in a premunire facias, u:x539 Skelton 
Col, Clout 108 1 hat the premenyre Is lyke to be set afyre In 
theyr lurisdictions 1529 More SuPpl Sovlys Wks 291/1 
He layeth that doctour Alein aftei that he was punished by 
premuiiyre for hys coutempte committed against y® kinges 
temporal law, was therfore by y^* bishops highly recompensed 
in benefices a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VJII 50 Hun 
takynge to hym good counsayll, sued the Curate in a 
premmire. Marprel Epist (Arb) 21 A premuniie 

will take you by the backe one day, for oppressing and tyran- 
nizing ouer her Maiesties subiects as you doe 1598 Expos, 
Tertnes Law, Prenmmre is a writ, and it lyeth where any 
man sueth any other in the spiritual court, for any thing 
that IS determinable m the kings court x6o8 Day Law 
Ti takes V (i68x) 75 If I haue wrongd the Pi nice 1 stand 
in compas of a prmmonire »o 5 Tindal Rights Chr C/e 
388 Bishops being under a Premunire oblig’d to confirm 
and consecrate the Feison nam’d m the Conge d'Ehre, 
X769 Blackstone Comm IV viu 115 This then is the 
original meaning of the offence, which we call praemu- 
nire , viz. introducing a forei^ power into this landj and 
creating wtpenum in impeno^ by paying that obedience 
to papal process, which constitutionally belonged to the 
king alone. 1839 Keightley Hist Eng I. 3x0 In the 
i6t*> year of this Prince [Richard II] was passed the im- 
portant statute of * praemunire ’.. This act received a 
very large interpretation from the judges and proved of 

g reat service m checking the ^pal usuipatlons 1875 
TUBBS Const Hist xvi 11 , 410 The fiist statute of Prae- 
mnmre, declaring the forfeiture and outlawry of those who 
sued in foreign courts for matters cognisable m the king’s 
courts, was an ordinance of 13^3. Ibid 4x5 In 1365 was 
passed a new statute of praemunire, definitely aimed against 
the jurisdiction of the papal court 


1 2 . transf, a An offence against the statute of 
prtemumre , also, any offence incurring the same 
penalties. Ohs, 


>553 Act X Mary c. 1 {Iteadmgi, An Act repealing certayiie 
Treasons, Felonies, and Premunire x6ax Hlsing Debates 
Ho Lords (Camden) x34That if the office were erected 

without warrant whether it were not a premunire. treason 
[etc J i6rs B. Jonson Steple of N v vi, Lest what I ha' 
done to them (and against Law) Be a Premuniri 1678 
Coleman in Trial ofC 63 That Bill which would have it 
a Premunire in a Shenff not to raise the Posse Comitaius, 


t b, The penalties incurred by an offender against 
the statute of praemunire, which was subsequently 
applied to vanous offences not connected with its 
original purpose. Obs, 

R Ca\torey Tabu Alph , Psemnmne, forfeiture of 
goods 16x6 Bullokar Eng, Expos,, Pi etsmntre, a punish- 
ment wherein the offender loseth all his goods for euer, and 
lihertie dunng life 1656 Blount Glossogr, s v , When any 
man for an offence committed, shall incur a Prsmunire, it is 
meant, he shall incur the same punishment, which is inflicted 
on those that transgress the Statute made Anno 16 Ric. 2 
5 (commonly called the Statute of Praeraunire) 17x0 
rt^'e^Prmerbs 256 He that did not enter into one side or 
othtt, shoud incur somewhat like a piemunirc; for 'twas 
the forfeiture of his goods and estate, as well as the banish- 
ment of his person. X7r9 W, Wood Suro, Trade 367 Those 
Merchants whose Occasions require Sums of Money to be 
®*Ported,. will, to keep themselves safe, rather gi\e these 
Men yi, ^ ^d, nay, 6tf. per Ounce more for foreign Silver, 
than for our own coined Silver of the same Fineness, which 
they ^re not export for fear of the Praemunire 1734 Swift 
DrapieVsLett v.Wks 1755 V xi 94 A judge, who upon the 
mimn^ s appeal to the dreadful day of ju^;ment, twd him, 
he had incurred a premunire for appealing to a foreign 
jurisdiction. 


+ 3 . A situation or condition likened (gravely 
or numoronsly) to that of one who has incurred 
a prsemuniie ; a difficulty^ scrape, fix, predicament 
, iS 9 &M^ 0 cais Ext, 17 But how does this landlord fall 
into this Praemunire? >599 I^ssingbr, etc. Old Law V. 1* 
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489 If the law find'* you with two wives at once, There's a 
shrewd premnnire 1694 Congrcvi DouhU^Dealey Jv viii, 
I’m in such a flight 1 the strangest quandaiy and premu- 
nire I 17S* Smollett Per Pic (1779) II xlv. 81 He would 
not bring himself into such a piemuniie again for the whole 
kingdom x8x4 Stock Fxchanffc Laid Open 23 It made 
them all, like evay other set of men in similar premunires, 
squeak out so loudly. 

Hence Prsemunlre (-aiou) v, transn^ to issue 
a writ of piflemunirc against ; to convict of bieacli 
of the statute of prssmiinire. Ohs exc. Hist 
x68x W Rogers 6/A Pt Chi, Quaker 33 Wlurst Isaac 
Pennington was in Piison, and in expectation of being pre- 
munired 1708 1 ’ Ward JSng’ Ref (1716) 166 Horn desir’d 
To have good Bonner pisemunir'd Ellwood 

Antohioff (1885) asa Sweai, or lie In prison, premunired, 
until you die 1884 A. C Bicklly Fox xix 291 He cast the 
Enend into prison and praemtinaed him 
t Pramuni real, -ial, pre-, a, Obs rat e, [f 
prec. + -AL.] Involving a breach of the statxite 
of priemuniie ; liable to a prajmunire vSo fPrio- 
munmzod 0!., having incurred a piseraiimre 
1600 W Watson Decaeoidon (i6oa) 171 The seculars 
..made it a matter of conscience, thereby to refell, infringe, 
and abrogate all such premniureall treachery liid , The 
seculars.. clearly exempt, icHlccme and keepc out them- 
seines, fiom acknowledging any obedience to that already 
piemuntnred Aichpiiest. x6ox ^ Iinpmt Comui (1831) 
ig To draw you all into the same Predicament Premunirial 
and of Ticason with him. 

PrsBinunite, -nition, etc. : sec Pjvemunitb, etc. 
PraenaroB ; see PnEyitiuiiB, 
j| Prsenomen (prrnditnnen). Alsopre-. [L., 
a forename, f. fm before + nomm name.] 

1 , In Renu Antiq,,^ The first name, preceding the 
notnen and cognomen , the personal name ; thus 
the prxnomcn of Marcus Tullins Cicero was 
Marcus, Hence, the first name of persons of 
other nations or times; the Christian name of 
later times. 

*706 Vmuiv'y^Prismmen^ among the Romans, that wlntli 
was pul before the Pfomen^ or General Name, and signify’d 
as much as our I'roper Name. xjjl% J, Ward in Lett, Lit 
Alen (Camden) 370 whether the 0 alter Imp. in the others 
was design'd for Cresnr or a praenornen, I cannot venlure to 
nsseit. 1838 Arnold Iltst, Rome T. 421 mU\ It need nut be 
fiaid, ihaL in old tunes men were designated by their prmno 
men, ratlior than by thrtr nomen, or cognomen 1844 tivil 
iS* Arch Jint, VII. 8r/a with reference to the dales, 
pre*nonieiis, and royal Riandaids of the monarchs by whom 
the pyiamids weic erected. *886 Athen,rwti 4 Sept. 313/1 
The names of seivants are generally prmnomens only, 
'Alicia Reruientc predicli Ihigonis 
1 2 . The fir-.t of two words constituting the name 
of a place, as ChipfUtg Barnet, Ohs, rate, 
etz66t FoLrRR JPoithier, Camhr (id 6 a) r. 753 It being 
URuall to leave out the Prenumen of a Town for brevity 
sake, by those of tlie Vicenagc,, commonly calling West- 
chester, Chester, South hamplon, Hampton. 

3 . In the binominal nomenclature of Natural 
History, the first or generic name of a plant or 
animal, which precedes the specific name, rare, 
1843 R. J Gravrs Syrt, Ctin, P/ed. Introd Lect a8 TJva 
urst IS now preceded by the piastiomen Arctostapliylos 
1893 Sjfd, Sflc, Lex.f Prenomen, „Riol,y the fiist or geneiic 
portion of a compound name* 

Praa-notion to PrapoBitor j sec Pbbn-, etc. 
t PrsBposltorBhlp. Obs An incorrect render- 
ing (cf. Rrepositoh) of jned.L. prseposiidiusy Ger. 
ptopsiti^ l^,prevhUf the district of an ecclesiastical 
prrepositus otpropsf, the group of parishes under 
one ecclesiastical superintendent ; » rural deanery. 

176a tr. JSusc/tinfs Spst, Geoff VI, aai In the pneposuor- 
shfp of Bremervorde are thirteen parochial-churches, Ihid, 
930 Its parish-churches form a distinct prtepositorship. 

II Pnepo’situs. Also pre-. [L. pmposttus 
prefect, president, head, chief, in med.L, provost, 
sb. use of pa, pple, of prsepm^n to place or set 
over, f. prte to place.] The head, 

chief, president, or provost, in various institutions 
clerical and civil. Frequent m Anglo-Latin: 
see Pbovost, the mod. Eng. repr. ; also Prepost 

xiSoy-ya Cowell Interpi,^ PtaePosHns ViUagi ** 
times used for the Constable of a Town, or Petit Constable. 

, It IS used sometime for a Reve, or for a chief Officer of 
the King in a Town, Manner or Village. 16317 M, Wren 
Serm Ktnff 6 Feare. ,’tis Gods Pnepositusin the School 
of Graces, it sees that none of them be out of Order, or in 
anyklnde Faulty. 1894 R. S FsaGUSON/Zilp/. tFesimorland 
r45 By the year rary the Pmpositus or Reeve at Vork Imd 
been superseded by a mayor. xoo6 Athenmum xg May 
609/3 It seems almost certain that william the ‘ prmpositus 
owed his Norman name to a godfather belonging to the 
Amundevilte family. 

Prsepostor, pre- (pr/^pp’st^i). [Syncopated 
form 01 ptmposttor, Pbepositor, v.] The name 
given at various English Public Schools to those 
senior pupils to whom authority is delegated for 
the management and control of thecommunity ; else- 
where called Gt Monitors, Cf.PREFOsiTOR, 
[At Eton, in the x6th c.)' Eighteen of the senior boys 
were styled Prsspoeiti t but inasmuch as the same term was 
used to designate the head of the Collqse, the monitois soon 
came to be called Pratpositores Under the contracted form 
of Praepostor^ the name has survived to our own time, though 
the duties, .have entirely changed ’ (Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte 
ffist, Rim Coll, (1870) viii, 143). , _ 

[ax5x8-x88e* see PsuPosrroR.l 1768 in Moxwell-Lyte 


Hist, Eton XVI. 390 Prepostojs or monitors are chosen to 
gateCT exercises, to mark the boys* names every School time 
and Church time, to write down the names of those who are 
not present at the time of absence. The sixth Form hath 
two Prepostors 1813 (June) Rugby Sthool, Printed List 
[Sixth Form called] Prmpostors 1854 T H. Green Let Jr 
Rugty Wka 1900 III p xiv, It is im^ssible for bullying to 
be stopped except by praepostors. 1857 Hughcs Tom Brown 
I V, One of the praepostors of the week stood by him on the 
steps, i88x Hare m Macm Alag XLIV. 359 His rapid 
removal into the fifth form at Midsummer freeing him 
from the teirors of prepostois and fagging 1887 Aiheneeum 
29 Oct, 569/3 He [Rev. E Ihung] stiongly encouiaged 
self-government among the boys, and threw gi eat lesponsi- 
bilities upon the praepostors. 

Hence Prsepo storial a., of or pertaining to prse- 
postois; PrsBpo stoxship, the office of pi jepostor. 
xf^6 Pall blallG 10 Dec 12/1 , 1 should say that Percival’s 
new model of the praepostorial system, earned out on 
Dr Arnold's lines, was his greatest achievemait as a head 
master 1884 (Oct 2) hton School Rides, The Praeposior- 
ship must be taken in .School order, unless specially excused. 
Preeputial, Prssscapula, etc . see Prep-, etc. 
!l IPreeputium (prxpi?? JiiJ-m) Anat [L prtB- 
pRtnmi Kireskin.] The foreskin, the prepuce. 
CX400 LanfrmPs Ctmig 174 In )>e heed herof is .a skyn, 
|?at goi)> oner & is clepid premicium. 1693 tr Blancards 
Phys, Diet (eel, 2),PraeputiHm, the fore-Skin, also the 
Prominency of the Clytoris, X7<A-d4 PIzdwif I, 

9 The CliLoiis with us praeputium is found between the 
^abia. x8o3 Afed. yml X, 174 To the end of each plaster, 
near the picputium, a tape is to be fixed* 

IfPraasepe (przs/pf). Astron, [L. prmappe 
enclosure, stall, manger, hive, f. prtr^ Pre- + soipTre 
to fence,] The name of a loose cluster of sters, 
appearing to the naked eye as a nebula, m the 
constellation Cancel. 

2658 PiiiiLirs, Pisesepe, a constellation in 2 degrees 
13 minutes of Leo. x868 Lomvick Elem. Aiiron, 1 k 71, 
29 The Hyndes, in the constellation Taurus, and the Prmsepe 
or ‘ Beehive ’, m Cancer, 

Pr©steraum to Presstomium * see Prbso?-. 
Pr©ter a , sh,^ past (tense) • see Preter 
II Prsetev- (prJ'tai), a L adv and prep meaning 
‘beyond, past, besides, except’, freejuent in com- 
position ; in Eng. entering into many compounds, 
in which it is now generally written PRBpa-, q v. 

A few obsolete woids occur only with the spelling ^ra'/r; . 
which is also preferied m some words by individual modem 
wuteis ; for all these see Pm n-R-. 
llPraetexta (przte’ksta). Rom Antiq, Also 
pxe-, [L,, short for toga pjsetexia gown bordered 
or fringed in fiontj pa. pple. fem. of prsetex-lh^e 
to weave before, fringe, border.] A long white 
robe with a purple border, worn originally by tlie 
Roman magistrates and some of the priests, but 
afterwards by the children of the higher classes, vi?, 
by boys till they were entitled to assume the tega 
vtnlis, and by girls till marriage. 

x6az Holland Plmy xxxiii. i, 11 . 45s Whiles he was 
under sixteene ycares of age, and as yet in his Pratexta, 
x67o Lasspus P^oy, Italy ii xS3 Little boyes in the 
habit of a Piaeiexia, X7a7-4x Oiambers Cycl, s.v. The 
pretexta, at firfel, was a robe of state, or ceiemony In con- 
tinuance of time It was permitted to noblemens children ; 
and, at length, even to all Roman children m genera) a X763 
SiiENSTONB Taste 'Tis the pretexta’s utmost 
bound, With radiant puiple edg’d around x868 SmiiJds 
Smaller Did Antiq, 380/9 Girls wore the praetexta till 
th,eir maniage. 

Frastor, pretor Forms* 5-7 pre- 

tour, (6 Sc, -oir), 5- pretor, 6- prator. [Early 
mod.E. preioitr « F. ptdteuVy ^ ad L. pr/setorj 
•or^em (contracted from *prx-i/or, lit. one who 
goes before, f, prsn before to go) ] 

Originally the title designating a Roman 
Consul as leader of the army; alter B 0 366, 
that of an annually elected Ciirale magistrate who 
performed some of the duties of the Consuls, to 
whom he was subordinate. Of these magistrates 
there were at first one, later two {prsetorurhdmts, 
prsetor peregrTnm\ and eventually eighteen, 
ci4a5 WVNrouN Cron, iv, 1527 And of pretorfs] twenty 
men, And grettast of |>e consel ))en X540 Palsgr, A colastm 
L IV, Lyke as the pretours of Rome dyd set those mens 
names xn a table hyghest, whose causes shulde first bo 
pleaded or dispatched. 1549 Cowpl Scot xvii i ^7 He 
desirit the olfice of pretoir at the senat x6oi Siiaks yul 
C n. IV. 3 S The throng that followes (j®sar at the heeles. 
Of Senators, of Praters, common Sutors X693 Drydcn 
yimeiial iii 919 The Praetor bids liis Lictors mend their 
pace. OT5S Johnson, 1781 Gibbon Dfff/ 15- 7 ?*. xvii 

II. 3S The ptmtors. annually created as the judges of law 
and equity. iBga Conybearb & Howson St Paul (1862) 
II. XXVI 439 The Emperor was pr®tor or commander-m- 
chief of the troops. . , 

b. transf. One holding high civic office, as 
a mayor or chief magistrate. In 17-1 8th c., the 
title (» It. pretore) of the chief magistrate, or 
mayor, and of the podestL in various parts of Italy. 

1404 Fabyan Chron, vn. 375 No man beynge in auctorytie 
of any hygh oflfyee, as prouost, pretour, or any lyke offyee. 
itot Lambarde Areheion (1635) n ^ pleasure of the 
diancellour or Prmtor oncly. 2693 C^kbbam, Pretor a 
Maior.or chiefe Officer. i ^5 Lond Gas No 1106/9 1 he 

S past the Pretor of Palermo sent to acquaint the Sieur de 
aen, that the French Fleet had been seen 1714 /hid 
Na 5199/9 The Pnuce of Scordia, Pretor of Palermo, pro- 


seated him with the Book of the Constitutions and Rights 
of the City 1719 D'XJRrrvPdls II 100 And now we'ie m 
London let’s pass this Afiair, And piaise the good Prastoi 
now sits in the Chair 1756-7 Prmtor of Verona [see Prl- 
rncT 1 c]. 1855 Macaulay /fist Eng xxii. IV. 705 No two 
of these rural praetors had exactly the same notion of what 
was equitable 

t Fr8s*toral, ipretoral, iz. Ohs, rare~-\ [f. 

Pb/ETOR + -AL ] ~ pR/ETORIAN 
1549 Compl Scot vi 43 Kyngib . tuke man delyjt to 
manure come land is, nor thai did to remane in pretoial 
palecis or in tryumphand cities. 

Frsetorial, pretorial (pmSe nal), a. (r^.) 
[f. L, prmtdmis belonging to a pirntoi + - At ] Of 
or pertaining to a Roman pisetor; praetorian, 
1570-80 North Plutarch 917 [Vatmms] came veiie arro- 
gantly one day vnto Ciceio being in his Prsetonall seate, 
and asked him a thing which Cicei 0 woulde not graiint him 
theie 1757 Buhku Ahuigm Eng Hist i 111 37 Those 
occasional declaiations of law called the prtetoiial edicts. 
1850 Merivalc Rom Ewp. (1865) I iv 141 Caesai con- 
tinued to administer his piaetornl functions. 

*h b traf^ Judicial , = PR-ffiTOEiAN a, i b. Oh^ 
ni68B W (jLAcrTT 17 Seim, (1699) 10 Confession to a 
priest, with attntion, being leckoned sufficient to receive 
a pietorial absolution, which shall be valid in heaven 
t C. Pntonal court, in the colony of Maryland, 
a court foi the tnal of capital crimes, consisting of 
the lord proprietor or bis lieutenant-general, and 
the council Also called PretoHal, Ohs, 

1638-9 Laws Alaiy land in Arch, Aid (1883) I so An Act 
For the erecting of a Pretonall Ihid 51 This Com t Shall 
he a Court of Record and Shall be called the pretoimll or 
the pretonall Comt, and the said Pretonall shall or may . 
exercise Juiisdictions within this Province 
Freetoriau, pretorian (pnto» nan), a, and 
sb, [ad. L priotOnmus : see PrjETOr and -ian ] 

A. adj, 1 . Of, belonging, or pertaining to a 
Roman pisetor, or to the office or rank of prsetor, 

1598 GuPNEwrY ToLiiud Ann. xii. v (1629) i6t The Con- 
sulane ornaments were giuen to Colo, and the Pretorian to 
Aquila 1781 Gibbon Decl, .5 F, xviii II 294 Tieves, llie 
seat of Prmtorian government, gave the signal ofievolt, by 
shutting hei gates against Decentuis x86x J G SHrrpARD 
Fall Rome 1 23 Two prsetonan fleets patrolled the Medi- 
terranean. xBq^ Posts Gaiusi §184 Another guardian,, 
called a praetorian guardian, because he was impointed by 
the praetor of the city 1894 GurTNiDGr Injamia iv. 114 
The only object of the praetorian infamia was to preseive 
lliedigmty of the praetor’s court, and to pi event the fregueiit 
appearance in it of unworthy members of the community 
0. UansJ, Applied to a judge, com I, or power 
analogous to that of the ancient Roman prmtoi, 
esp to a Court of Equity, Now tat ear Ohs, 
x6zz Bacon // w. 7V/64 In the distiibution of Courts of 
Ordinane J ustice, . . the Chancery [had] the Pretorian powei 
for mitigating the Rigour of Law xOjqVI. VLubbakd Nan a- 
itve (1865) I, 17 An Ilxstorian being no Pretoiian Judg, 
his Repoits cannot prejudice any peoples Jurisdiction, 01 
persons Propriety. 1686 W. Sherlock Papist not AIt\- 
lepresented 14 Attributing a Judiaal and Praetorian 
Authority, . to the Priest to forgive Sms <9x709 Atkyks 
Pail, 6 Pol, Tracts (1734) 937 Let not (says he) Prmtonan 
Courts (speaking of Courts otEguitj) have Power to deci ee 
against express Statutes, under Pretence of Equity. 

a. Of or belonging to the body-guard of a Roman 
militaiy comniander or of the emperoi 

Originally applied to the prseiotia cohors or select troops 
which attended the person of the nrastov or geneial of the 
army, subsequently to the imperial body-guard instituted 
by Augustus. 

1439-50 tr Iligden (Rolls) V, 115 The knyghtes pretoiian 
of Rome namede Haxentiusthesonof Maximian emperour. 
*5^ T Wasiungton tr Nseholafs Vey 11 iii 74 The 
Pretorian legions began to become rulers ouer their 
maisCers. zdo6 Holland Sueton, 105 Hee ordained a 
standing Campe at Rome, wherein the Praetorian Cohoits 
might be received 1651 R. Saunders Plena? y Possess 18 
Augustus set up the Praetorian Guard of loooo men. xB68 
Lightfoot Phthppians (1873) gg The great camp of the 
praetorian soldiers, 1881 STEvrNSON P^irg, Puensgue, jEs 
Tiiplex (1893) 159 Caligula, turned loose the Prfetonan 
guards among the Company 

b. Of or pertaining to the prsetorian soldiers. 
x74x-a Gray Agrippina 117 The eye of Rome, And the 
Piaetonan camp i8i» Gen Hist, m Aim, Reg, 60/x To 
raise a military depot m such a city as London, a sort of 
pretorian camp that could not but be grating to the feelings 
of the people. 

0 . fig Like the prsetorian cohort in venality 
1907 Spectator $ Jan 5/9 The calling into existence of 
a Pretorian hand of pauper labour through doles for the 
encouragement of the unemployed. 

B. sh, 1 . A roan of prsetouan rank ; as an ex- 
prsetor, or a legate sent as governor of a province, 

1756 C Smart tr. Horace, Sat, u, ii (1896) II gg The 
praetorian Sempronius. 1856 Merivale Rom, Emp (1865) 
IV xvxii 13 Ine provinces which remained under the con- 
trol of the senate continued to be assigned by lot to con- 
sulars and praetorians. ^ 

fig’* **50 UoBELL Remain v. Poet Wks. (1875) 7* Those 
proud praetorians who subverted the commonwealth of God 
2 . A soldier of the prsetonan guard. 

1695 K. Long tr Barclay's Argents m iv. 163 Whom 
you have appointed in time of peace for Garnson souldiers 
or Pretorians. 1776 Gibbon Decl F 1 v, xo8 These 
assertions . became unanswerable,when the fierce Prsetorians 
increased their weight, by throwing , their swords into the 
scale. 1898 H. G moulb Stud Ep Coloss vi, zao It mu'it 
have made the Praetorian wonder to see this extraordinai ^ 
prisoner [St Paul] at his prayeis. 

b. fig. One of a company whose function and 
interest is to defend an established power or system. 
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xd47 Ward Simp, Cobler 50 The rule and reason will bee 
found all one, >ay Schoolemen and Pretorxans what they 
will, ifap Landor/^'ia^ Cotxo, 11 vu. 338 Neither would 
chrLStianity have done it without her purple and pretonans 
Tgjj'nisttAKt.t Caniiigsbyw i i6a It is in the plunder of the 
Church .That unhallowed booty aeated a factitious ansto- 
oracy, ever fearful that they might be called upon to re- 
gorge tbe sacrilegious spoil . These became the unconscious 
K^onans of thetr ill gotten domains. 

Hence Prarto lianism, a system like that of the 
Koman praetonan organization, military despotism, 
esp. when venal 

iSrjo Pall M ill G s Nov 5 M. Ernest Legouvd had to 
thank Count Buimarcl for several benefits— for the death of 
Caesarism and pretonanism^ Ultramontanismand dandyism, 
the fusion of classes on the ramparts, the separation of 
Church and State Speaker g Feb. 514/2 Nations 

which believed themselves far bciond the stage of Pre- 
tonanism. 

tPrfl0tO‘rioal, pre-, a Obs rare~‘K [itreg, 
f, PR.ETOB : cf. orator ic€d'\ « PBaTOBl.vif. 

1639 Gevtius Serviids Ingms (16761 8^7 That the Pre 
torical Deputy, nor any other Per<«n assisting m the Cover- 
noraptace shwl not be a Consultor. 

ii Fraetorinm, pretoritim (przto® Ti»m) [L. 
prottorium. a general’s tent; a provincial governor’s 
residence, a palace ; the praetorian guard ; sb. use 
of neut, oiprsetonus adj , belonging to a praetor.] 

1 . Tbe tent of the commanding general in a 
Roman camp ; the space where this was placed 

1600 Holland Lzoy \ii xxxvi, 274 When he was come to 
the Pretorium, the Consull by sound of trumpet, called all 
the armie to an audience 1726 Leoni AlSirffs Archil 
I 89/2 The Praetorium, or Generafs Tent x8x6 Scott 
InUq, iv, ‘From this very prsetonum'— A voice from 
behind mterrupted his ecstatic description — ‘ Praetonau 
here, pia^onan there, 1 mind the htgging o*t * 1843 

Arnold Hist* Rome III 331 When one of their tribes first 
saw the hsdiits of a Roman camp and observed the centu- 
rions walking up and down before the praetorium for 
exercise 

tran^ 1636 Hasswger Bashf Lever iv. 111, As I rode 
forth With some choice troops, to make discovery Where 
the enemy lay... The duke's praetorium opened 

2 . The official residence of the governor of a 
Roman province; a governor’s palace or court. 

x6xz Bible Mark xv. 16 The souldiers led him away into 
the hal, called Pretorium [mod edd. Praetorium], and they 
call together the whole band. 1706 Phillips (ed 6), 
teriumt the place where the Praetor administer'd Justice ; 
also taken for his Palace; and sometimes for his Pleasure- 
House. 1877 C. Obikib Chnsi lx (1879) 735 The Romans 
bad made Herod's palace the Praetorium, or bead-quarters 
b. By extension* The court or palace of an 
ancient king; also applied to a town-hall, etc. 

16x1 CoRYAT Crudities 635 The Praetorium or rather 
the Stadthouse [at Nimmigen] .. is a very andient and 
stately place, a t66x Holydw Juvenal 205 [Hannibal] 
became a client to Prusias the Bithynian king , at whose 
praetorium, or court, he was glad to wait for a hearing 
i8ao T S. Hughes^ Treat Sicily I ii. 61 This palace, or 
praetorium, falling into decay, was replaced by a strong 
Saracenic fortress. 

3 . The quarters of the Praetorian Guard in Rome. 
1670 Lassels Vey Italy ii 96 The mines of the Preto- 
rium, the Quarters of the Pretonan Bands, which the Empe- 
roMxs lodg^ here. 2904 G Smith Hist Chr Mesaens 
11. V 48 Paul lived in Home and near the Praetorium 

Pratorsbi^ pro- (prr [£ Pb^itob + 

-SHIP.] The office of a Koi 
of this office. 

1^1 T. Payhel CtUibnehL 75 Changyng his apparel, and 
laying away the omamentes of pretorslup xsBz Savile 
TaatuSy Agric (i6aa) 186 His[Agncola’s]Pretorship also he 
passed oucr m the same sort, with the like silence 2641 j 
Jackson True Evatig T i. 29 Trajan delivered a sword 
to the Prefect of the Fretorship, bidding him, if he were 
good, to use it for him , if evill, gainst him 27^ Gibbon 
Deel, 4* P xUv (1846) IV 176 The praetorship of Salvms 
Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the com. 
position of the Perpetual Edict z88o Muirhead Gams 1 
8 6 nede^ The pere^n praetoisbip was created m or about 
the year 507/247; the duty of the new m^strate being to 
admmister jtmbce between foreigners resident in Rome, or 
between foragers and atizens. 
b. transj. Chief magistracy ; mayoralty. 
z6a2 Middleton Hen* 4- Virlnt Wks, (Bullen) YII 364 
You [Lord Mayor] go From court to court before you be 
confirm'd In this high place, which prmtorship is termed. 

O withposs.pron.., as title of a praetor. 

2678 T Jordan Triumphs of London 12 The Governour 
Of this Plantation, doth present his Power, -And Profits to 
Your Frsetorship 

tPrse'tow, pre tory, (i*.) Ohs, [ME. 
pretori, a. OF\ pretorie, pretoire (mod.F. pritoiri), 
tui.L.prgitdrium PBiSTOBniK; in II, ad, L prm- 
tonus one of praetonan rank ] 

I. 1 . A prsetonum, hall, or palace. 
a X300 Cursor M 16302 Pilate him ras, and forth yode 
Vte 0 ]« pretory 16093 t^^nWYciXF Actsxxm,-^s 

He comaundide him for to he kept m the pretone \gloss or 
moote halle], of Heroude 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 387 b/a 
He sente secretely ..for al the arete gramaryens and retho- 
rycyens that theyshold come hastelye to hys pretorye to 
al^under 1577 Hanmer/ 4 mc Ecci Hist* (1663)235 The 
which Law is ingraven in a stony pillar in the publick 
pretory, nigh the Emperors martial picture 
2 . The praetorian guard, or their quarters. 
e 2374 Chaucer Boeth, i pr. iv. 9 (Camb, MS.), I took 
stryf ayeins the prouost of the pretone 2387 Trkvisa 
Hi^en (Rolls) V. 71 Gordianus . .was y-slawe of oon Phelip, 
prefecte of jie pretone, noujt fer from Rome 1404 Fabyan 
Citron, IV. Ixv. 44 He was Presydente of the Fretory of 
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Rome. x6o6 G W[oodcocke 1 Lwes Emperors in Hid 
Jvsitne H hij, For that ment hee was called to be a soul- 
diour, where he arose to be tbe Maister of the Praetory 
3 The praetor’s court ^are 
X594 R Ashley tr. Leys le Roy 82 He ordained that thei e 
should be foure prefectures of the pretone, or Courtt of 
soueraigne authonty. 

IX 4. A man of praetorian rank 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV 165 Destroyede sena- 
toures, consuls, pretones, and edelynes, men of dimiyte 

B. aitnb. or adj* « Pb^tobiar a. In quot. 
ijmtsf* Of or pertamingto ajudge. rare, 

2549 Latimer ^hSeim. hef Ediu F/(Arb) no Esay 
speaking of the ludgementes done in the commune place 
as It myghte be Westminster hall, the gylde hall, the Judges 
hall, the pretory house 

tPrfi0*turate. Obs, rate^^ [f. L. prssiura 
praetorship + -ATE 1 1.] Praetorship. 

2724 Warblrton Tracis 7 In the Interim comes P Accius 
Varus , with the Character of the Prseturate of Afric 
tPrag, sb*"^ Obs, [Origin obscure: perh, 
earlier form of Pbog ] ? A pin, nail, or spike 
2354 3Tem Rtpon (Surtees) HI. 92 In mercede fabn faci- 
entis pragges et lokats de ferro ‘luo propno pro fenestns 
figendis. Ibid 92, 93 Frages, Pragges 
+Prag, pragge, sb^ Obs* slang, [Origin 
uncertain cf. PBIG ] ? One who ^ pngs ’ ; a thief. 
2592 Greene JOisput Wks (Grosart) X. ao6 More full of 
wyles to get crownes, than the cunningest Foyst, Nip, Lift, 
Pragges, or whatsoeuer that liues at this day 
i" Prag, V, Obs or ? dial, rare In 6 pragg. 
[Ongm unascertained ] frans To stuff, cram, fill 
2567 Drant Hot-ace, Epist 1 Cj, O, neyghbours, neygh- 
bours first get Coyne, iirste bardl j e pragge the purse. Ilnd 
vii D IV, Againe With pragged paunche assayde to goe 
1866 J E BHOGDKN-P?m«r Wot ds Lines, Pragged vnth 
things, having a great abundance 
tPrage Obs rare [Origin unascertained cf. 
Pbag Prog ] 

1 , Perh. := Pbag sh 1 

igoa Arnoldf Chron (1811) 237 Small pragys, at luj s’. 
1545 Rates of Customs Cij, Prages the gioce xr X583 
Ihd D viij, Prages the groce xvir. viuaf 

2. A spear or similar weapon. 

158a Stanyhorst jEnets i (Arb ) 23 Theyre blades they 
biandisht, and keene prages goared in entrayls Of stags 
2583 Stocker Civ IVdrres Lenue C iii. 233 The Zealanders 
with their long rusty prages, slew euery mothers sonne of 
them 

t Pra’ggish, a, Obs rare~~\ [? f. Prag(matio) 
+ -ishI.] ? = Pragmatic, meddlesome 
2922 Amherst Terra Fil Na 46 (1726) 254 Sir, you ought 
to be hors’d out of all good company for an impudent prag. 
gish Jackanapes. 

Pragmatic (prsegmse-tik), g. andr^ [*= F. 
pragmattque, Otx. pragtnaHschj etc., ad. L, prag- 
niaticus skilled in business, esp. law (Cic.), in 
late L., relating to civil affairs (also sb ), a. Gr. 
vpayfianfeSs active, business-like, versed in affairs, 
relating to matter of fact, also sb a man of busi- 
ness or action ; f. vpayim^ vpaypar- a deed, act, 
affair, state-affair, business, etc , f. irpaTreiv to do.] 
A. adj 1. Relating to the affiiira of a state or 
community. Pragniaiic Sanction, rendering late 
juridical L (Cod. Justin ) pt agmattca sancito {jtis- 
5to,annotatto\ d\&o pra^iaitami rescnpitini* * an 
imperial decree referrmg to the affairs of a com- 
munity’, the technical name given to some imperial 
and royal ordinances issued as fundamental laws. 

Applied first to edicts of tbe Eastern Emperors ; subse- 
quently to certain decrees of Western sovereigns, as the 
Pragmatic Sanction attributed to St Louis of France, 1268, 
containing articles directed against the assumptions of the 
Papacy , those of Charles VII of France in 143B, and of the 
Diet of Mainz m 1439, embodying the most important 
decisions of the Council of Basle, the foimer being the 
basis of the liberties of the Galilean church In moie 
recent European history, applied particularly to the ordi- 
nance of tbe emperor CWles VI, in 1724, settluie the suc- 
cession to the Austnan throne; also, to that of Charles III 
of Spain in 2759, granting the crown of the Two Sicilies to 
his third son and his descendants. 

1643 PrynnEiSozi Power Pat I App 32 In this Parliament 
the pragmatick sanction was restored. x6BB Atmo, Talon's 
Plea 17 To abrogate and to annuli at the same time, the 
pragmatick Sanction, and the Concordat too 1609 Burnet 
39 Art, xxxvii (1700) 385 Pragmatick Sanctions weie 
made in several Nations to assert their Libeity 17x0 J 
Harris Lex Techn II, Pragmaiich Sanction, is a Term 
in the Civil Law for a Lettei written to a Corporation, or 
any Pubhek Body, by the Emperour in answer to their 
Request to enquire or know the Law of him 1767 Hist 
Europe in Ann Reg 30/1 The King then published his 
pragmatic sanction, or royal ordinance, for the expulsion of 
the Jesuits 2848 w. H Kelly tr L Blanc's Hist, Ten Y 
II 220 The revocation of the pragmatic act which left the 
youthful Isabella heiress of the Spanish crown 1858 Car- 
lyle Fredk Gi v 11. 1 552 ‘ Piagmatic Sanction ’ being, in 
ffie Imperial Chancery and some otheis, the received title foi 
Ordinances of a very irrevocable nature, which a sovereign 
makes in affairs that belong wholly to himself, or what he 
leckons his own rights, 1885 Eniycl Brit, XIX 657/1 
After his [Charles Vi’s] death, the pragmatic sanction 1 m to 
the War of the Austrian Succession 
2, Busy, active ; esp officiously busy in other 
people's affairs; interfenng, meddling, intrusive: 

= Peagmatioal a, 3, 4 

1626 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i vi, I loue to hit The.se 
praginaticke young men, at their owne weapons 1674 Govt, 


Tongue vi § 33 Common estimation puts an ill character 
upon pragmatic medling people 1777 Robertson Hist 
Amer* II. vi 238 Cepeda a pragmatic and aspiring lawyer, 
seems to have held a seciet correspondence with Pizairo 
2879 Farrar St* Paul II 282 note. If St. Paul said Kvpiou, 
the marginal ®eou of some pragmatic scribe might easily 
have obtruded itself into the text 

3 Conceited m one’s own opinion, opinionated ; 
dictatorial, dogmatic ; =* Peagmatical tz 4 b, 

1638 Sir T Herbert 7 rax/ (ed 2) 202 It was m vaine to 
chalenge the jpragmatique Pagan in point of honour 1653 
R Sanders Physiogn , Moles 27 It signifies her to be prag- 
matique, proud, ana one that will domineer over her hus- 
band. 2771 YoQV&Maid of B i Wks. 1799 II 214 She is 
as pragmatic and proud as the Pope 187a Minto Eng 
Pt ose Lit 599 A strong contrast to the pragmatic Cobbett 
was the amiable, indolent, speculative Sir James hlackin- 
tosh 187a Spectator J Sept 1131 To spoil by melevant 
and piagmatic dogmatism a very able and useful paper 

4 Treating the facts of history systematically, 
in their connexion with each other as cause and 
effect, and with lefeience to their practical lessons 
rather than to their circumstantial details [ « Ger 
pragniatisch, after irpaypariKbs, vpayparda, in 
Polybms.] Cf Pbagmatism 3 . 

2853 M Arnold lush Ess , etc (1882) 291 For the more 
seuous kinds, for pragmatic poetry, to use an excellent 
expression of Polybius 1864 Webster, Pt agmaiieht story, 
a history which exhibits cleaily the causes and the conse- 
quences of events. 

6 . Practical; dcalmg with practice; mallcr-of- 
fact; « Pragmatical a, 2 . 

2853 C L Brace Home Life Germany 124 A strict and 
pragmatic people, like the mass of the Scotch. 2882--3 
Schaffs Encycl Rehg Knowl II, 1613 The pragmatic 
school only looked at Chnstianity as a system of doctrine 
It failed to look upon it as an historical develcmmeiit, 

6 » Belonging or relating to philosophical prag- 
matism ; concerned with practical consequences or 
values See Pragmatism 4 . 

xgoz'W, Jmatjs Varieties Reltg Exp 518 This thoioiighly 
‘pragmatic’ view of religion has usually been taken as a 
matter of couise by common men 2906 Hiblert Jtnl 
Jan 337 Whether it is applied to knowledge or to faitli, the 
pragmatic test is a severe one, 1907 W James Prog- 
maiism/^S The pragmatic method in such cases is to tiy 
to interpret each notion bytiacing its lespective practical 
consequences, 

B sb, 1. A decree or ordinance issued by the 
head of a state ; *= pragmatic sanction • see A. i 
2587 Fleming Conttu HolinshedYH. 2364/2 His excessiue 
authontie hath beene, and still is restremed, checked and 
limited Iwlawes and piagmatikes, both ancient and new, 
both in Fiance and Spaine and other dominions 2656 
Blount Glossogr , Pragmatic, a Proclamation or Edict, 
1766 Char, in Ann Reg, nfz There weie even two prag- 
matics one that ceded the possessions of the house of 
Austria to the Archduchess ofPoland, the other that con- 
tended they were the pioperty of Mary Theresa 2862 
J G Fall Romevx 286 It was a solemn occa.sion, 

and the emperor deemed it woithy of a solemn document, 
or ‘ Pragmatic ’, as it was called 
1 2. One versed m business j a peison deputed to 
represent another in business or negotiation, an 
agent; cf, ‘man of business’. Business 22 d. Obs 
[Cf. also obs It *pragmatico, an atturnie or piacticioner 
111 the lawCj a proctor . Also one wont to stand by a pleader 
or oratour instructing him in lawe points Also one expei t 
in doing of things * (Florio 1598) ] 

1589 G Harvey Pierce's huper Wks. (Grosart) II. 250 
Since those busie limmes began torowse, and besturre them, 
more then all the Pragmatiques m Euiope. 2611 Sprrn 
Hist Gt Brit IX. vui § 48 559 Pandulphus (the Popes 
Pragmaticke) haumg first desired safe conduct of King John, 
arnues at Douer 1625 B Jonson Staple if H i v, My 
man o’ Law I Hee's my Attorney and Sollicitour too 1 A 
fine pragmaticke 1 

3 An officious or meddlesome person ; a busy- 
body ; a conceited person. 

264s Milton Colast Wks 1851 IV 369 These matters 
aie not for pragmatics, and folkmooters to babble in 2659 
Gauden Tears Ch iv xvi 50a Such pragmaticks labour 
impertinently 2835 Fraser’s Mag XH 269 The flippants 
and pragmatics who infest all the highways of society 

liPragmatica (prsegmse tika). [Sp. pt ag- 
mattca, a. late L pragniatica (sc, sa7tctto, jussto, 
annotaiio, cmstiiutid) a pragmatic sanction. Cf 
It. prammatica, F. pragmatiqne'^ A royal 
ordinance having the foice of a law ; « Pbagmatio 
B. I. (Used esp. in refeience to Spain ) 

2652 Howell Girafd's Rev Naples 11 6 The Viceroy . 
caus’d a Pragmatica or Proclamation to he printed and 
publish’d 1838 Prescott Ferd <5- Is (2846) III xxvi 418 
The promulgation of pragmattcas, or royal ordinances 
2845 Ford nandbk Spam i 369/2 Charles V, by a Pr^- 
matica in 1525, forbad this usage. 2879 Emycl. Bnt IX. 
Sir As the power of the Spanish crown was gradually con- 
centrated and consolidated, royal pragmaticas began to take 
the place of constitutional laws 

Pragmatical (proegmse'tikal), a* {sh ) [f. as 
Pbagmatio + -al : see -icjal.] 

1. « Pbagmatio a, i Now rare 

2543 Forntnl Faith N ij b, Sith that time, the canons 
pragmatical of these two counsailes, be no where used, nor 
yet alleged, as to be of effecte 2^3 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super Wks (Grosart) II 274 HaeJ ne euer studied any 
Pragmaticall Discourse ; or perused any Treaties of Con- 
federacy, of peace, of truce, of intercourse 2^ Florio, 
Pragmatica, a pragmaticall law, 26*5 Bacon Mss,, Great- 
ness ifKingd, (Arb ) 481 They are sensible of this want of 
Nalmes , as by the Pragmaticall Sanction, now published, 
appearcth 2656 Earl Monm. tr BoccahnCs Advts, fr. 
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Parnass i bciv (1674) 8o Peremptory or pragmatical Laws 
ou^ht to be published to the people when they themselves 
desire them x68a Burnet Rights Princes vi 222 When 
St Lewis by bis pretended Pragmatical Sanction, restored 
the Liberties of Section 1882-3 ^ckaff^s Encycl Rehg 
Knoiul I 219/2 TLhe so-called pragmatical sanction 
2 Of, pertaining to, or dealing with piactice (as 
opposed to theory, etc.) ; practical, « Pbagmawo 
G. 5. Obs, exc as used after Ger. p^agfnattsch, 
*^97 J* King On yonm (1618) 157 But this knowledge of 
theirs was not a curious & idle knowledge, but a piag- 
maticall knowledge, full of labour and business ^ x6» 
FoTiirRBV AOieonu Pref (1622) vj No better, then a kmde 
of piagmaticall Atheists. 1704 J Harris Lex Techn L 
PragmattMl mPhysicks.or Natural Philosophy, issome- 
times used in a good Signification, and signifies the same as 
Practical, Mechanical, or Problematical Thus Stevinus 
calls some Mechanical and Practical Experiments by the 
Name of Pragmatical Examples. *865 tr Strauss' New 
Life fesns 1 . 1. 1. 4 The dogmatic tieatment of the Life of 
Jesus inevitably passed into the pragmatical Ilnd, The 
significance of Christ in relation to modern times could only 
be substantiated, by treating his life as a piagmatical 
sequence of events on the same fooling as that of other 
illustrious men 1906 Hthhei i frit I Apr 647 Theie is the 
practical or pragmatical form of Christianity usually 
associated with the name of James, 
b, Matter-of-fact. 


x8 Harp (Webster 1864), Low, pragmatical, earthly 
views of the gospel x886 Athenxum 14 Aug 203/s 'In 
One Town though a little pragmatical and matter of fiict, 
is not uninteiesting. It . caifines itself entirely to the 
commonplace joys and mishaps of every-day men and 
women. 

f 3 . Engaged m action ; actively engaged; pi one 
to action ox work; active, busy; business-like, 
methodical ; biisk, energetic Obs, 
x6ox F. Godwin B^s» of Eng, 427 A man of a very prag- 
matical! and stining humour x6xa T. Taylor Comvt 
Titus i. 16 (1619) 320 He will cling to good mens company j 
be pragmaticall and busie in performing many sightly duties 
X64X mvtwAmmadn Wks. i8sx III. 236 Can a man thus 
imployd, find himseiro dishonour'd for want of admittance 
to have a pragnmticall voyce at Sessions and Jayle de- 
hveues? x66x Boylis Style ofScrij^t, (1675) aia None of 
these pragmatical persons , . will suffer himself to be so 
enslaved to his business, but he will allow himself set tunes 
. , for eating 

b Experienced in business or affairs; expert, 
practised; skilled; shrewd. Now^^re. 

1656 Blount Glossogrt Piagmatical^ that is expert in 
doing things, practised in the Law, and in many matters. 166s 
Lloyd itiaie iVorihes ir. (1677) 85 So pragmatiral a peison 
as this gentleman was necessary among the Custom-house 
men. 1822 Hbohr in fei , Taylor's Ifihs. (1839) 1 . p. ccciii, 
Political and pragmatical wisdom. 

4 , Unduly or impropeily busy or forward; 
* assuming business without leave or invitation ' 
(J.) ; oOiciotis, meddlesome, interfering, intrusive, 
« Pbagmatio a, 2, Now rare, 
i6xz-x2 Bp Hall Imj^resse of God ii. Wks (1624) 4^3 The 
absurd pragmaticnll impudency of the present [Pope], m that 
jprosse prohibition of a fauourable and natural! oath, for 
his Maiesiies security. xGs6 Stanley ILsi, Pluhs viii. 
(1701) 323/a A wise man is not pragmatical; for he declines 
the doing of any thing; that is beyond his office. X794 
Godwin Cal, IVilltams iv. 29 Coming to day in this prag- 
matical way, when nobody sent for you. xSap Scott Anne 
ofG xiu, How he dealt with the villains of Liege, when 
th^ would needs be pragmatical 

D. Conceited, self-important; opinionated, dog- 
matic ; doctrinaire, crotchety. 

1704 Hrarnr Duct, Nist, (t7i4) I, aa Those, .whose 
Merit wholly consists in a pragmatical peremptory way of 
delivering their Opinions. 17x2 Addison S^eci No 481 
F 4 Lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical as they 
arenow-a-days. vys^BmrtDra^edsLeiiy'Wks tySzlll, 
9a Which may perhaps give me the title of orngmatical and 
overweening. X834 Lvtton Pemj>eH 1. ii, The Romans lose 
both by this pragmatical affectation of refinement x86a 
Burton Bk, ffunter (1863) 235 The pragmatical pnggism 
which IS the pedagogue’s characteristic defect. 

6 , Of, perlawmg, or according to jiragniatism ; 
w Pbagmatio a 0. 

X903 Hibbcrt Jnd, Mar 577 The essentially pragmatical 
character of the scientific modes of ascertaining * truth ' is 
precisely one of the chief props of pragmatism. 

f B. sb, Obs, rare, 1 . A busybody; « Pkaq- 

mriQsh 3. 

1593 G Harvey Piereds Su^er, 100 It is not the busie 
Pragmaticall, but the close Politician, that snpplanteth the 
puissant state, xdx^ R Caworby Table Al/h, (ed. 3), 
Prag/rnttcallf a busie body, 

2, One versed in business, etc,; « PBAOHATXOr^, 2, 
1623 CoCRBRAM, Pragmatiedll, one that understands the 
Law. 

3 A pragmatical statement, 

X617 Bacon Let, Tas I July, That . . your Majesty 
would bestow the thanks not « , upon the eloquent persuasions 
or pragmaticals of Mr, Secretary Winwooo. 

Hence Prugsnatloa Uty, the quality of being 
pragmatical (in various senses). 

1846 Mbs Gore Eng, Char, (xS^a) 3 The moment an 
Englishman feels the pragmaticality of his native land too 
much for his spirits, off he goes, to relieve himself abroad, 
1887 Ch. Times 26 Oct, 869/2 The miserable ‘unsaved’ 
pragmaticality which sends to the Independent sects a class 
of persons in whom there is no great relish of salvation. 

Pragma’tieally, [f. I)rec.+-wa.] In 
a pragmatical manner ; see the a^. 

^x6o6 pv^JtJC^E-BnfiaU (1833) 38 For^such patro^y 

1653 Gaudrn 7 Nor ,.am I pragmatically sug» 

voL. vn. 


ge'Uing, what I might foolishly imagine fittest to be done 
instate affairs 01x7x6 Black at l IPhs (1723) I 53 Not 
pragmatically prying into their Secrets or meddling with 
their concerns xB68 G Stephens Runic Mon 1 . 94, 1 
have tried to decipher them pragmatically, practically xooa 
W James Varieites Rehg Exp 448 noie^ Pragmatically, 
the most important attribute of God is his punitive justice. 

Pragma ticalnesff. [f. as prec.+ -NEss.] 
The quality or character of being pragmatical; 
t activity, assiduity (tf^r.), officiousuess, meddle- 
someness ; opinion ativeness, dogmatism ; practical 
or utilitarian quality ; etc see the adj. 

1643 Tjei,Jr Grave Gentleman 1 Pragmaticalnesse and 
want of Chanty 1635 Fullfr Ch Hist vi. 1 § 33 Monks 
also hated Fryers at their hearts, because their actmty and 
pragmaticalnesse made Monks be held as idle and wseVssp* 
1664 H. More Exp j Eptsi v. 73 The Pragmaticalnesse of 
whose Agents will be ready to discover every one that 
dissembles his Religion 01x677 Barrow Serm xxu. Wks. 
1741 1 . 219 But piagmaticalness disturbeth the world .One 
busybody often (as we find by experience) is able to disturb 
and pester a whole society 1731 Genii, Mag I 52^2 The 
usefulness of these two noble druss, introduc’d by Priests, 
atone for the pragmaticalness or those who oppos’d ’em 
X89X Sat, Rev 28 Nov, 600/2 The pragmaticalness of the 
' fussy Bishop *. 

Fraraa'ticisni. rare, [r.FBAaNATio + -TsH.] 

1 . « TPragmatioalnesb. 

186s tr Stf auss' New Life Jessts II rr Ixxxi, Its decay 
as beiii| observed by the disciples on the next [clay] and not 
befoie, IS pedantry and pragmaticism 
2 Philos (Used to designate a specific variety of 
pragmatism.) 

^5 C. S Peirce in Memsi April z66. 
Pragmatism (prsc'gmatiz’m) [f Gr. irpoiyuay 
v^yfiar^ a deed, act (see Pbagmatio) + -iSM. Cf. 

1. (^fiiciousness , p^edanliy ; an instance of this, 

X863 Cowden Clarkp Shahs, Char vm, 2x1 Our laughing 

at his pragmatisms and solemn coxcombry 1893 E. J, 
Harding m Cittic (N Y.) 9 Feb. 93 How refreshing it is, 
this absence of pragmatism, this genial re.solve to take life 
as it is, for better for worse 

2 . Matler-of-fact treatment of things; attention 
to facts 

1872 Geo Eliot Middlem, Ixxi, Mrs. Dollop had often 
to resist the shallow pragmatism of customers disposed to 
think that their reports from the outer world were of equal 
force with what had ‘ come up ’ in her mind. 

1 3 . A method of treating history in whiclx.the 
phenomena are considered with special reference to 
their causes, antecedent conditions, and results, 
and to their practical lessons Ohs, 

[2832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss (1853) iii mte^o word 
occurs more frequently in the historic^ and philosophical 
literature of Germany and Holland, than pragmaiischy or 
pragnuiiims^ and Pragmaiisinm, the word is peculiarly 
em^oyed to denote that form ofhistory, which, neglecting 
drcumstantial details, is occupied m the scientific evolution 
of causes and effects.] 2863 tr Strausd New Life Jesus I, 
n. XVI, I have drawn attention to the prophetic pragmatism 
of Matthew 1884 D Hunter tr. Reims Hist Canon xv 
274 According to the pragmatism of history, we should now 
turn our attention to the influence whicn the reforming 
movement of the sixteenth century exercised on the notion 
of the biblical canon. 

4 . JPhtlos, The doctrine that the whole ‘ meaning ' 
of a conception expresses itself in practical con- 
sequences, either in the shape of conduct to be 
recommended, or of experiences to be expected, 
if the conception be true (W James) ; or, the 
method of testing the value of any assertion that 
claims to be true, by its consequences, i. e. by its 
practical bearing upon human interests and pur- 
poses (F. C, S. Schiller). 

X898 W« Jambs Philos Concept, 6* Praci Results 5 The 
principle of practicalism or pragmatism, as he [C S. Feirce] 
called It. when I first heard him eRunciate it at Cambridge 
[Mass.] in the early ’70s, is the clue .by following which . 
wo may keep our feet upon the proper trail- 3 id 6 To 
attain perfect clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, 
we need only consider what effects of a conceivable practi- 
cal kind the object may involve.. .Our conception of these 
effects, then, is for us the whole of our conception of the 
object so far as that conception has positive significance at 
all. This IS the principle of Peirce, the pnncrole of prag- 
matism. X900 W. Caldwell m Mind Oct. 436 In this so- 
called Pragmatism or Practicalism of Prof, James. 1902 
F C S. ScHiLLFR ibid Apr. 203 To set forth fully the 
doctrine which he has named Pragmainnut and which I 
would fain advance against that of Aristotle 1902 — 
Personal Ideahsm 63. xpeg Hibhert Jrrd, Mar 577 Pragma- 
tism IS a new analysis of ‘truth’ inspired by the recent 
progress of psychology xoo6 Schiller Humanssm 8 
Pragnaatism is the doctrine that ‘truths ’ arc ‘values', and 
that ‘realities* are arrived at by processes of valuation 
1906 Academy 4 Aug 106/x The most recent and (philoso- 
phically speaking) fashionable ‘ism* that the new century 
has prMuced— known, some as Humanism, and by others 
as Pragmatism. 

Pragmatist (prse’gn^tUt). [f. as prec, + -1ST.] 

1 . A pragmatical person, a busybody. 

X640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xvu 176 We may [say] of 
Pragmatists, that their eyes looke alwaies save onely inward. 
X863 CowDBN Clarke Shahs. Char, viii. 209 He is a moral 
teetotaller, a formalist a pragmatist 

2 . An adherent of the doctrine called pragmatism, 

X9Q3 Hihiert Jml, Mar. 578 A contemporaneous review 

of an American pragmatist. 1906 H. Jones ibid. Apr 567 
It IS quite true, as the Pragmatists or Personal Idealists aver, 
that our purposes define the meaning of things xpoy Ch, 
Times 8 Feb. X78 The pragmatist takes religion as he finds 


It, a working life; he studies the Christian life, and con- 
siders that the best way to study it is to live it , he is content 
to leave many things unexplained, 
b. atinb oras«i^ Ofor according to pragiualism 
1903 Hihbert Jml Mar. 578 The evidence for a prag- 
matist interpretation of the reason 
Hence Praermati*stio a, 

X907 W James Pragmatism 40 The pragmatistic philo- 
sophy preserves as cordial a relation with facts. Ihtd 30X 
What I take the liberty of calling the pragmatistic or 
melionstic type of theism 

t Pragmati*tioner. Ohs, rare-K [f obs. F. 
pragmattcien (Estienne) a man skilled in lawH- 
-erI, Cf. p} aciitionery etc] A man skilled in 
affairs j a practising lawyer , « Pbaokatici B. 2, 
*^7 ^ C[arcw] tr Estienne's World of Wonders 129 
When they [lawyers] weie called Pi agmaiiaenSt that is, 
Pragmatitioneis. 

Fragmatize (prse gmataiz) , v [f, Gr. npSyfiaf 
npayiiar^ a deed, act+-lZE So obs. F. prag- 
inatiser (1660 Oudin).] aits To represent (what 
IS imagmary or subjective) as real or actual, to 
materialize or rationalize (a myth). Hence Pra’g- 
matized, Pragniati2ingj!)ji/ adjs, 

X834 Kcightlfy Tales ^ Pop, Fid v 203 Praqmatismg, 
or endeavouring to extract historic truth out of mythic 
legends. 1866 Freeman Ser i i (1871) 3 The 

old pragmatizing or Euhemeristic school of mythological 
interpretation 1869 Seeley Led, 4- v 136 The 
distinctness with which theological doctrines are pragma- 
tised. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult, I x, 36B One of the miracu- 
lous passages is traced to such a pragmatized metaphoi. 
Fragmatisev (prse'gmatsizoi). [f. prec,+ 
-BrI ] One who praematizes. 

X847 Frased^ Mag, XXXVI 16 Pragmatisers, astrono- 
mers, and allegorists have worn his labours threadbare 
x866 Fbepman Hist, Ess, Sei i 1 (1871) 3 The pragmatisers 
take a mythical story, they strip it by an arbitiary process 
of whatever seems irapoasihle, they explain or allegouze 
miraculous details [etc ] 1871 Tylor I x.368 
The pragmatizer is a stupid creature, nothing is too beauti- 
ful 01 too Sacred to be?made dull and vulgarby his touch, 

Prahm, variant of PramI. Prahu, Malay 
boat see Proa. Frai(e, obs ff. Pray, Prey, 
i Praiere. Obs. rare. In 4 praer, prayere. 
[a. OF, pra{{)ere (12th c in Godef) meadow 
fand:— lale L prdfdna (832 inDti Cange) prop, 
fern, smg, (sc. terrd) of prdtarius ndj , of the nature 
of a meadow (f prcUum meadow) , so Prov, pra-^ 
dana,S^,pradera, Cf PRAmiB.] A meadow. 

<?X3o5 Zand Cokayne 71 In be praer is a tre Swijie likful 
for to se 13 , Gaw 4 ^ Gr lent, 76B Pyched on a prayere, 
aparkalaboute. 

' Praiere, praire, obs. ff Prater. 

Prairial (preoual, || pr|iyal). [F. (i^rps) ^ 
praine meadow.] The name for the ninth month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, extending 
from May 20 to June 18. 

x 8 o 5 Naval Chron, XV 129 On the 7th IVairial [theyj 
went to the Diamond Quarter. X894 Daily News 7 June 
5/4 The unfortunate Dauphin, who, according to authentic 
records, died in the prison of the Temple on the soth Prmrial, 
Year III of the R^ublic (June 8th, 1795}. 

Prairie (pree-n). [a. F, ^airie « OF. praerie 
(i2th c in Hatz -Harm.) a tract of meadow land 
«It. praierva^ Sp , Pg.jJmifer/G;— Romanic type 
'^prdiarva, f L pr&iutn. meadow (F. prd) * see 
-BY.] A tract of level or undulating grass-land, 
without trees, and usually of great extent ; applied 
chiefly to the grassy plams of North America; 
a savannah, a steppe. 

In salt or soda prairte^ extended to a level barren tract 
covered with on efilorescence of natron or soda, as in New 
Mexico, etc , in trembling w shaking pratHe^ to quaking 
bog-Jana covered with thin herbage, in Louisiana 
[at68z Sir T Browne Tracts (1684) 201 The Prerie or 
large Sea-meadow upon the Coast of Provence.] X773 P, 
Kennedy Jnil m T Hutcblns Deser Virginia^ etc (1^78) 
54 The Praine, or meadow ground on the eastern side, is at 
least twenty miles wide. Ibid, 53 The lands are much the 
same as before described, only the Prairies (Meadows) ex- 
tend further from the nver X787 J Harmar m E. Denny 
Milit Jml (x86o) 423 The prairies are very extensive, 
natural meadows, covered with long g^s, like the ocean, 
as fax as the ew can see, the view is terminated by the 
horizon, 1803 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 7 Four hundred 
yards in the rear, there is a small prairie of 8 or 10 acres, 
which would be a convenient spot for gardens x8^ A 
Henry Trav 264 The Plams, or, as the French denominate 
them, the Prairies, or Meadows, compose an extensive tract 
of country. 18x5 Southey in Q Rev XII 326 A large Oak 
tree stands aloneina^ixme . (Note, If this word he merely 
a French synomme for savannah, which has long been 
naturalized, the Americans displayiittle taste m preferring 
it) x 86 x Du Chaillu Efuat. A/r, xvi 875 We were troubled 
on the prairie by two very savage flies, called hy the 
negroesthe^scoana thexc^TWiA 1874 CouEsBinfsiv W, 
307 One of the few species not confined to woods, but 
occurring in open praine. 1877 J A Allen Amer, Bison 
473 It was almost exclusively an animal of the prairies and 
me woodless plains, 

b, altrtb. and Comb , as pratrie country, crafty 
•fever, fire, fimer, fly, hill, knoll, land, plateau, 
^ranger, steppe, stream, etc. ; pratnedike adj. ; 
praine*aIligator, a walking-stick insect, esp. 
DiapKeromera femorata] praine-apple « prame- 
turnip {Cent, Diet, 1890); prairie-bean, Pha- 
seolus rettfsus, of Texas ; praine bitters, a drink 
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made of buffalo-gall and water; prairie-brant « 
Hablbqudt drani; praine-breaker, a plough for 
cntdag a wide shallow forrow, and completely 
ULvertmg the fnrrow-slice , praine-bttrdoek, the 
Rosia'^vreedj Si^pMum (N. 0 Com- 

posUm ) ; prairie clipper, a coach traversmg the 
piaines; cf Pbairie sCEOONEBf praine-olover, 
a legmninoas plant of the genus Pefalosiemon ; 
praine cocktail, a raw egg, seasoned, and swal- 
lowed m vinegar or spirits (Cent Dtct .) , prairie- 
OTip, ?awild flower growing on thepraine; prairie- 
dock, {d)^pratrie-hurdo€k , {b) Farthmium inte- 
gijfohxtm (N. O, Composttsd) ((Syd. Soc, Lex 1895) , 
prairie-falcon : see quot ; prairie-formation 
Geol. see quot.;praine-fowl*pRAn«E-OHiCKEir; 
praine-fox ~ Kit-fox {Cent, Dtci^ \ prairie- 
goose, Bemicla canadensis JSuichinsiif of North 
America ; praixie-grass, (a) any grass growing on 
the praincs , {h) spu, in Anstralm, the grass Bro- 
mus {Ceratochloa) unioloides\ pradrie-grouse ~ 
Pbaieie-ohiqken ; prairte-hawk, the American 
Spanow*hawk, Tinmtnculm or Fako sparverius ; 
prairie IteK, one of vanons skin affections, charac- 
terized by itching and eruption, caused by the Sne 
dust of the praines (Farmer 1889); prame 
loo: see quot; praine -marmot * Pbairie- 
Doo , prairie-mole, a silvery mole, ScaUps mgext- 
fatusjtoxmd on the western prairies , prairie oyster 
^pratrte cockiatlj praine-pigeon, a name given 
locallym U S to (c) the American Golden Plover 
{CharadritfS domtmcus) ; (^) Bartram^s Sandpiper 
{BaHramia Iongicauda)\ praine plough = 
^airie-brec^er^'gse&sle-^Xo^r&i^prazrie-pi^eonb, 
praine rattler or rattlesnake, one of various 
rattlesnakes of the praines, as Stsirunts caienatus 
or Crotcdus confiumtus ; prairie-renovator ; see 
quot. ; prairie rent ; see prairie value ; prame- 
rose, Rosa setigerOy the American climbing rose ; 
prairie ship »Peaibib sohooeeb; prame-snake, 
a large harailess N. American snake, Masticophis 
ftavigttlaris (Webster 1890) , prairie-snipe *= 
pratrit-p^nb\ prairie-squirrel, a N American 
ground-squirrel of the genus Spermophilus^ inhabit- 
ing the prairies (in quot 1808 applied to the 
PBAiBiBhDoo) ; Prairie State, the State of Illinois, 
U. S. ; in pt m more general sense, including 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and States to the 
south of &ese; praane-turmp, a hairy herba- 
ceous plant {Psoralea escuUntd) of N, W, America, 
or its edible farinaceons tuber; prairie value Pol, 
Bcon,, the rental value of praine land, or of any 
wasteland; also^g. ; prairie wagon ssPbaieie 
SOHoonbe; prairie-warbler, a small warbler, 
Dendrceca discolor , of eastern N America ; praine- 
wol£= Coyote. See also Pbairie-chioken, etc. 


«i86o Scenes R^Mts, 133 (Barfiett) 
a Uvetage common among tke hunters and 

m^taineeri Nanus Birds x^Ansernl^ 


ur^cr are essenuauy different 1866 
^f'ditnihaceum is sometimes 
catted the *Praine Burdocki^from its rough heart.shaDed 
P' It kmM Shendan's TrmiperfAg 
The coaches or **praine flippers*, as they are Sled by 
Ae dMisens of the country, pitied and jolted, xaK 
Bzchoken. s Did, Card , PeioJostetnen, *Pxame Clover. 

Hay 



j free To 

Mexicanue, 

NsvriojxDiet Rtrdt aaS The ^^ndrie-Talcon of the west^ 
plains of North Amen^ Mavhk Reid Sca^ Hunt 

Boston msj() 

10 Ort 9/3 By back-firing, the people . saved thejr 
town from being destroyed by tfia great *prairie fire iSSJ 
20 Mar % Since ‘UndeTSin’s Cabin* S 

MfsfeSoSS Charles 

M, Sheldon s In His Steps *, The book, has ‘caught on ’ 

: ^jhja^lfwmdtygrasa 1836 W, Irving 

horses were rendered almost firantic by the shnes 

98 oThe*^rairie.fonnation is a stratified formation of fine 
^y, sand, and alluvial matter. 1807 P. SSs W 
Our hunters lulled k *piaine fowl& ife 

[air-sacsl fom l^e inflatable 
TO the throat as, for instance, in Ae Prairie-fowk yftatt 

^^^^^densts huichlnm, 
'r-Jia C^olina, Marsh C^se, and on the coast of 
Ptoine Goose i8xa Cofmecticni Courofii 24 Nov 

o?1>.|b“FkpfSrta«'l 

m«gs, yet moves not. r8& PiKK Sof^i I&sn 

APP- 4 The river is hounded here m a 

‘^pnurie hills. 1844 G. A McCall Ldi,/,,^^,ZrHz8^) 


I 418 The abrupt ^prairie knolls,, seem in the distance to 
I elevate their rocky summits 1807 P Gass ym/ 34 Thete 
' is handsome *praiue land on the south tSay Hr. Mar- 
TiNFAU Sec Atjier, II. ai The green, *prairie^ike, Canada 
shore 1835 C F HovrMAN Winter tn JVest I 2642 1 was 
] contented to wrap myself as closely as possible m my 
buifialo robe, and join him in a game of ^‘praine loo. . The 
' game consists merely m betting upon the number of wild 
I animals seen by either party, towards the side of the vehicle 
on which he is. 1883 thamberd EncycL VII 737/1 Praine 
dog about the size of a squirrel or large rat, A more 
correct name would be Barking Marmot, or ^Prairie Mar- 
mot z8o8 Pike Stntrces Missies 31 Caught a curious little 
animal on the praine, which my Frenchman termed a 
^prairie mole. x886 Cctsselh Encycl Diet , ♦Praine-oyster 
1907 Daily Chron 4 Feb 4/7 A wistful pet name for an 
^ggi duly seasoned and to be swallowed whole— the ‘praine 
oyster' 1874 Coues Birds N IK 503 In most parts of the 
West, between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
this Tattler, commonly known as the ‘*Praine Pigeon’, 
is exceedingly abundant 1875 Knight Diet, Meek 1782/1 
^Prame’^loWt a large plow supported in front on wheels, 
and adapted to pare and overturn a very broad but shallow 
furrow-sUce x888 Trumbull Haines Birds X73 Bariramia 
longicauda In Southern Wisconsin, in 1851 this bird .. 
was known as the *^Praine Plover, and also as the Praine 
S nipe i8s3 Baird & Girard Caial N, A tner. Reptiles i 14 
Ciaialophorus iergemmvs ,*Piame Rattlesnake, Massa- 
sanga. 1884 Knight DicLAfech, SuppL, *Pr aineRenavator^ 
an implement with tearing harrow teeth, drawn over the 
surface of grass land to loosen the roots and the soil, and 
break up the matted vegetation 1893 M Davitt in 
JKesfyn, Gas, 25 Mar 3/3 The annual value of such land, 
ra Its original or pre-reclaimed condition, would be its 
‘^prairie rent*. ^i86» Ripley & Dana Cycl XIV 
z8o/x The climbing rose {R,setigera) sending up shoots 
10 to 20 feet high in a season , from it have originated 
numerous beautiml double-flowered vaneties known in 
dens as ^praine roses x888 Ceninry Mag Mar 662/2 The 
rarpet of wairie roses, whose short stalks lift the beautiful 
blo:iSOtns But a few inches from the ground x85x Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt in, To see the long caravan of waggons, 
the ‘^praine ships', deidoyed over the plain x8o8 Pike 
Sources Mtssiss il (1810) 155 We killed some *prame 
s<ltor«ls, or wishtonwishes fcf, quot. 1B08 in Prairie dog]. 
i860 B ARTLKTT Dicf A j/ier, s. V , S^ermopkilus with great 
propriety called ‘ Piaine-SquuTels for their true home is on 
the praine xB68 Rep, U, S Comm Agrtc, 127 Permitting 
the unparalleled soil of our ^‘praurie States to grow less and 
less productive 18x4 Brackenridge ymt, in Views Loui- 
siana 249 The ^aine turnip is a root very common m the 
prairies, with somethmg of the taste of turnip, but more 
dry Z851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hnni, xxxv, A life spent 
beneath the blue heaven of the *praine-uplands and the 
mountain ‘parks'. 1884 Confemp Rev, Feb. 185 The., 
doctnne of ‘»prairie value which has been held up to the 
Irish peasantiy as the standard by which rent ought to be 
measured. Z&3 Ld Rosebery in Daily News ahias 6/2 
We took our Colonies at prame value, and have made them 
Avhat *ey are. 2808 ri/ZiJw/f'r.Sj/ri' V 825 Refusing 
to go beyond the bare etymology—* the prame value —of 
the name x868 Wood Homes without H xiii 248 Another 
pTOsile species is the »Prame Warbler {Sylvia minnia) 
4S74 CouES Bfii* N, TV 63 Dendrceca discolor Piairie 
Warbler, *807 P Gass ym1 40 One of our men caught a 
beaver, and killed a ;*prmne wolf 1858 E J LbvTk in 
Youatt Dog 1 18 The Cams Zatrans, or prairie wolf, 
who whines and barks in a manner so similar to the smaller 
varieties of dogs. 

Hence Pralrleda;., containing or charactenzed 
by prames, PraPxiedom, the prairie region. 

{iitlfi I^inedom. Rambles and Scrambles m Texas 
or New Estrdmadura 2849 Whittier Oi/r State 1, The 
South land boasts its teeming cane. The pramed West its 

r’®? S**™® ScaltH«nt vi, (SantaFe) 
metropolis of all piairiedom 

Prjn-rie-cliicJcen. The Pinnated Grotise, 
Cuptdonia or Tympanuchus cuptdo^ a gallmaceoiis 
bird of N, America. Also applied (in rg^ons where 
me foregoing does not occur) to the Sharp-tailed 
woj^tfPedtaeceiesphasianellus or P, columbtaivus, 

pfflf Hunt, 11, A dinner at the 

^tets, with Its venison steaks, its buffalo tongues, its 
L Federal St 11 Sun- 

coloured prame chickens whining through the heather as 
we drove along z^pVestm gIz xApr 6/i Thrprmnl 
chickens (sharp-tailed grouse) meet every morning at grey 
in companies of from six to twenty ^ ^ 

Frarvie^dog. A N. American rodent animal, 
genus Cynoniys, of the squirrel family ; spec, C,Lu- 
dowMnuSy the Louisiana Marmot, a thickset short- 
tailed anim^ about a foot in lengUi, and having 


...I • •! 1 , S ' *“*fi*= uiiuiucrs 01 

.se animals live together in burrows, forming 

village’ or ‘town’. ^ 

-Jo^ P. Gass ^ml. 37 On their return [thevl killed » 
smallestTf domestic 
II. (1810) 156 note. The 
of the Indians, praine dogs of some travellers 
M squnteU as I should be mclimd to dmommSTthra’. 

of Louisiana in to^ “ .iuS 
iWi MaytiB Reid SaM Hunt, it, W. stmA thminSS . 
S^itw dogs- ^ .8,0 Kmi 

S' ® prame^dog tom,. 

iMe-jie*n. = Peajeie-ohicken 

1805 Sources Mtssiss (1810)44 Killed notliincr 

Afandfialname 

for the large covered wagons used by emigrants in 


crossing the N. American plains, before the con- 
struction of railways. Cf. praine skip (Pbatbib b) 
Z858 New Yoik Tiibune 7 June 5/6 In our streets 
[Lawrence^ Kan«;as] may be seen large covered wagons, 
alias ‘prame schooners '...These wagons are generally 
drawn by oxen, otherwise by mules. z88a Harpeds Mag, 
Dec 5/z The praine schooner, 01 large lumbering freight 
wagon,, looms up in the distance 
j^airillon (preridysn). Now rare, [dim. of 
prairiCy prob. of Amencan French origin . cf F, 
gouptUon, vermilion^ etc.] A small praine. 

a i860 Scenes Rochy Mis, 172 (Bartlett) Interspersed 
among the hills are frequent ^openings and prainllons of 
ricfi soil and luxuriant vegetation 187a Schelb Dr Vcrc 
Amencamsms 11 100 T\\t prairiUon, or little praine, is 
fast disappeating fiom ont idiom. 

Praia, obs. Sc foim of Pbfsb sb, 

Praisahle (pr^'zab’l), a. Novrrare, Also 7- 
9 praiaeable. [f Pbajse v + -able ] Deserving 
of praise; piaiseworthy, laudable, commendable. 

13 Minor Poems ^ Venion AfS, xlix. 314 In good tyme 
he was boren, I-wis, pat preisable is and not preised is 1382 
WYcriFZ,«y XIX 24 The ferthe forsothe Jeer allhe fruyt of 
hem shal be halowid and preysable [1388 preiseful } Vnlg, 
laudabilis] to the Lord — 2 Tint, ii, 15 Bisih kepe to 
jyue thi silf a preued preisable v erkman to God, a X400 
Fe Denm in Prymer (1891! 22 The preysable nowmbre of 
prophetis {L prophetarum laudabilis numerus]. xgoo 
Fisher Fun, Serm on Ciess of Richmond Wks. (1876) 
291 She had in mauer all that was praysable in a woman, 
eyther in soule or in body 160a Segar Hon Mil, 4 Civ, ii, 
xvui, 91 To encourage these Gentlemen in so praiseable an 
enterprise 1716 M. Davies ^ Bnt II 424 Laudable 
or Praisable Subsistency or Co-onginating Resultancy 
x8ox Resnew of Rev 14 Nov 517/2 This simple and praise- 
able quality of work 

Hence Pxai'sableiiesg ; Prai sably adv, 

1 SS 7 Cheke in T Hoby tr. Castighone's Couriyer ad fin , 
Then doth our tung naturalhe and praisablie vtter her 
meaning 1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet , Lofivaerdigheydt, 

§ raiseablenesse, or Laudablenesse 1733 Oxf, Lat, Gram 
o A V b, No ivord to be so hard as the Scholar 
s^ll not be able praisably to enter into the forming thereof 

Praisant, obs. Sc f. Pbesekt j^.2 
Praise (pi^^z), sb Forms: 5 preyse, 6-7 
prayse, 6- praise, (6 prease, prayes, Sc, prais, 
prayis(s, 6-7 prase), [f. Pbaisb v. Not known 
till after 1400, and not common till after 1500. 
Absent fiom Wright-Wulcker*s Vocals, ^ Promp, 
Parv , and Cathoheon, See also Pres sb ] 

^ 1 . The action or fact of praising ; the expression 
in speech of estimation or honour ; commendation 
of the worth or excellence of a person or thing ; 
eulogy , laud, laudation, 

^VDG Min, Poems (Percy) 3 This citee with Jawde, 
preys^andgli^e, For joy moustered lyke thesone berae 
1526 Xi^ALE yoAn xii 43 For they loved the piayse that is 
geven off men, more then the prayse, that commeth of god 
ISS4-9 Songs IS Ball (1B60) 5, 1 wyll not paynt to pmchace 
prayes. 1562 Wwjkt CeH, Tractahs 1 (S. T S ) I 4 
Albeit the time be schort, sumthing of Jour piais man 
we speik. 1586 Montgomerie Misc Poems 1 35 Or had 
this nymphe bene in these dayis Venus had not obtenit sic 
prayis 1592 Kyd Sol, 4 Pers, 111 1 25 These praises 
makes ra^e wish that I had beene at Rhodes /xzflai 
Donne Poems (1650) 95 He gave no prase, To any but 
my Lord of Rssex dayes 1651 Hobbps Leviath t vi 30 
ine forme of Speech wheieby men signifie their opinion 
r! Gpodnesse of any thing, is Praise. 1742 Young 
Night Th vir 420 Praise is the salt that seasons right to 
p appetite for moral good. X858 Froude 

Hist Eng IV xviii 64 At the end of the conversation the 
king dismissed him with emphatic praise. Mod Ihose 
^ work are loud in their priuses of it 

D. Viewed as a condition or quality of the 
receiver . The fact or condition of being praised. 

463 Some good meane 

X3 For their sakes 

shal their children & sede contynue for euer, & their prayse 
[Uglona eorum] shal neuer be put downe. x$zo Holland 

Mbdf praises farre sui mounts 
Frofemtours x68x-6 T. Scott Chr Life (1747) HI. 
^^4 Reflectmg still the same Honour, and Praise, and Gloiy 

*®49 Macaulay iyxV. « I 180 The praise 
nvacity could now scarcely he obtained 
e^ept by some violation of decorum. 

2 . The expression of admiration and ascribing of 
glory, as an act of worship ; hence ^ as this is chiefly 
done in song, the musical part of worship 

uZd* Vtdon (1843) 127 Glorye and preyse 

DS?ate ^ 44. 1 my selfe will lead a 

SinSS >>«« To 


us^m Music.is of eminent 

Nts I praises of God. 1841 Lane Arab, 

he tr^ said, 

r X Newman Hymn, Praise to the 

of MaJmc ^^‘®® ®f Office 5 'hat portion 

Credo Gloria inclusive to the 

hke ev!™ i.«l 76 Praise, 

nature religion, fits on to human 

Thev are ' r * 5 *"?^* human instincts, 

iney are the i^mct of admiration and the instinct of love. 

o transf ^at for which a person or thing is, or 
aeserves to be, praised; praiseworthiness; merit, 
value, virtue, arch. 



PBAISE. 


im 


FBAISIEQ. 


x 5 z (5 Ptrf (\V* <le W, 1531) 12 All (Ins proce&s>e we 
haue nude to &heue the piayse & dignite of grace X589 
POTILNHAM Bug Poeue III 1 (Arb ) 150 The chief prajbe 
and cunning of our Poet ib in the discreet vsing of his 
figuieb * 59 ® hiiAits Merck, V v 108 How many things 
by season, season'd are To their right praise, and true per* 
fection 1781 CovvpLR Reiirement 23 A restless crowd, 
Whose highest praise is that they live in vain. x885-^4 K. 
Bridgls Bros ^ Piycke June xix, When she should bear 
a boy To be her giowing stay and godlike piaise 

b An object or subject of piaise. (Sometimes, 
esp. Sc cclloq , put instead of the divine name ) Obs, 

1 S 3 S CovcRDALL Deuf X 21 He is thy prayse. Sc thy God, 
a i7a4 Gc^et Inn^iemaii v, She dancld her lane, cry’d, Praise 
be blest 1 I have ludg’d a leil poor man *738 Gray 
Propertius nr 104 Of all our youth the Ambition and the 
Praise I ijBz Callakolr Anc, Scot Poems 43 fioie^ Praise 
he hlesU God be praised This is a common form still in 
Scotland with such as, from reverence, decline to use the 
sacied name. 1787 Skinni r Poet Bpist, to Bnrm xu, But 
thanks to praise, ye'ie i’ youi prime 
4 attnb, and Comb , as paist-folk^ 

•‘prater, -song, -imp\ (in sense 2) praise-book, 
-house, -meeting, -offenng, -portion, -tune, ptaise- 
beggifig, -deserving, -giving, -wuming, etc,, adjs. ; 
prai«e-way ottv , m the way or dnection of praise. 

2899 Westfn, Gass. 6 May 3/r Giving to people who may 
use the Chuich ^llymnary a guide to use that *Piaise 
Book with great interest and apiJiccLaiion. a 2430 Town, 
Tottenham 215 (Ititson) The ^prayse folk, that hur led, 
Wer of the toriuinent. 1365 Harding in Jewel Def, ApoL 
(ifiti) 242 It IS *prai&giumg to God, and piaying for the 
people, for Kings, for the rest 2869 X' W Higginson 
Army Lt/e 20 The little old chuich or * *praise.liouse 
a 27x1 Kcn Poet, Wks 2722 I 355 Soon as ^Praise* 

offerings at tliu Throne I pay x6xo 1 Xoli,and Camden's 
Brit, n. 143 If they bestow not upon one of these ^Piaise- 
Prateis the best garmeiUs they have, x886 Cordrit Path 
o/Asgatd 11 , X84 He made a little *praise>song about him. 
2337 BfjuHct by of Pl^ofceter in Abingdon Anti^, 
iVorcester (X717) 163 X^at in *prase tyrae no . , body be 
browglh into the Church, but be biowgth into the Chuich* 
yard. 2747^ Richardson Clamsa (xBxx) I. xxxi. 220 Such 
praise begging hypocrisy I Such contemptible ‘’^laise- 
craps 1 2^6 Gurnall Chr, in Ann, veise xd, xviii, (x66o) 
3W3 It was faith that tuned his spiiit, and set his 
aflections ^praisc-wuy. 

Praise v. Forms; 3-6 preise, s-J' 

preys©, 4-7 prayse, 4- praise, (4 preyae, 
praisse, 4-6 prals, 5 preysse, 5-(5 prese, prays, 
prase, 6 prayes, prease, preese, Sc, preiss, 
8 (la sense i) praze), [a, OFr. preisier {preis- 
ant) lo price, value, pri^e, praise i~Ute h, prea-are, 
earlier preti-itre (Cassicilorus ^550) to price, 
value, pazc; f. preti-um puce. AL an early date 
in Parisian F,, and afterwards also in Norman, 
preisier was levelled (under the vowel of the pres., 
prise from prieise) io prisier, mod, y.priser, which 
was also taken into Kng. in the 14th c. as prise{n, 
mod, ^rize, ami here took the place of the earlier 
form m the moie literal senses associated with 
the sb. prXs, price) leaving lo praise the most 
tropical sense »Lat. laudare, 0 £. henan, A little 
later the praise began to be formed fiom the vb. 
in this restricted sense Lat* laus\ so that from 
the i5lh c. we have prise^ prize vb. beside pris, 
price sb., and praise sb. beside praise vb ] 

I, 1 * trans. To set a price or value upon,* to 
value, appraise. Ohs, or dial, (The late retention 
of this sense was probably owin^ to its being 
treated as an aphetic foim of appreSse ) 

[X3Q« Britton 1 vL ft 2 S«b chateus preyseez et deliverex a 
Icb villez.] 23. . E. S. Alht, P, B. 146 bou praysed me & 
my place ful pouer & ful gnede. 2^* Langc. P. Pl, A. v. 
X74 per waore chapmen I'ChoM );^e chaffare to preise. 2382 
WYcuF Matt, xxviL o Thritty plans of svlucr, theprib I1388 
prb'slof aman preysid, whom thei preysiden [2388 pretseden] 
of the bonys or Yrael. 24.. in Mist Coll, Citmn London 
(Camden) 167 The wbyebe chalis. . was praysyd at xxx. Ht 
inarke x3«x Bury Wills (Camden) 122 Praisid at vli, 

X mylch ketie. 2330 Palsgr. 664/r, I prayse a thynge, I 
esteme of what value it ib, Je aprise 2330-32 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (x886) ll. s( 5 i Meres and James Gold* 
bmyth for yer paynes in prasyng y« churchebbtuflTc iij* 2354 
in xoih Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm, App. v. 4x3 The said silver 
platte lo be preacid as abowe wry ttin. 2^ /w. in French 
Shaks Geneal, (i86y) 47a, 32 shepe presicT att vij lu i 533 
H. CoGAN Lv, Pinto's Trav, xxi, 74 An inventory was lakcii 
and all was piai&ed at an hundred and thirty thousand 
Taels 2723 Hearnr CtdUct, ( 0 ,H.S) IV. 232 His own 
Picture .brought to Ixindon to be pimed 2885 Elwoktky 
W, SomrsoiiPordb/i , Praise, to appraise; to value, 

+ 2 , To attach value to; to value, esteem; to 
Prize. Ohs, 

13.. Cursor M, 246 (Cott.) Selden was for ani chance 
Praised IngUs tong in france c 2330 Arih, 4 Merl, 5348 
Wawawi was the letter ay, Therefore y-praiscd, parniatay 
240s Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11 . 46 Takke, tm lewid jpropbeae I 
preise not at a pecse e 1430 Piigr. Ly/Mmho&li, cxxxin. 
(1869) 238 Ne hire wIttes j preyse not at a budde. 1482 
(Paxton Myrr, x. xiii. 40 They preysed nothwg the thinges 
that were ertbely c 2300 Mwmnt 385 Nother thou nor 
thy god I preyse not a rotyn dogge, Saiir, Poems 
Reform, iv. xo Sum tyrae m myndo sho proisit me sa hycht, 
l^ifaod all vther. , , , 

II. 8. To tcU, proclaim, or commeud the worth, 
excellence, or merits of; to express warm approba- 
tion of, speak highly of; to laud, extol. (The 
leading current sense.) 

a xaas Ancr, R, 64 Ne he ne cuune ou nou^er btomen ne 


prcihcn cizgo S Eng Leg. I. 43/331 Among alle men 
mest ich preisie jie. a 1300 Cursor M 3577 He praises al 
thing pat es gon O present thing he praisses non i3te 
Ircvisa Higden (Rolls) III 219 He is i-preysed IL, 
laudcUur) for a parfite techere of philosofie 2484 Caxtom 
bahles of JEsop in vii. Men preysen somtyme that that 
shold be blamed. 2325 Morl Rich, HI (1641) 2x9 They 
extolled and piaysed him fane above the Staires 2630 R. 
Stai^ylion Streuia's Low C IVanes i\. 32 The Subjects 
piaised him to the skies 2784 Cowplh Task in 702 What 
we admire we praise, and when we praise, Advance it into 
notice 2873 JowLrr Plato V. 131 The lewards of wicked 
men aie often praised by poets and approved by the woild 
b. In proverbial phrases. 


2398 Mausiom Pygmal 1, Who now so long hath piays’d 
the Choughs white bill That he hath left her ne'ei a flying 
quill. 2399 PoRTCB Angry IPont Abmgd I ivb, She doth 
but piaise your lucke at parting x6xo Siiaks. Temp iii 
HI 38 Al, A. kind Of extellent dumbe discouise Pro 
Praise in departing a 2633 G. Hruber r y acuta Pi udentum 
Wks. (1837) 304 Piaise cay at night, and life at the end. 
Ibid 3x7 Praise a hill, but keep below. Piaise the sea, but 
keep on land 

t o To bring prai&e or commendation to. rare, 
2648 Boyll Setapk Love xiv, (xfido) 87 As Shadows judi- 
ciously plac'd, do no less praise the Painter, than do the 
livelier and brighter Colours. 1649 Bp Reynolds Seim 
Hosta 1 3A Men shoot bullets against armour of proof, not 
to huit It, but to piaise 11. 

d. The dat. mfin. to praise (also + to praising 
for praisen) used predicatively • To be praised, de- 
serving praise. Cf. Blame v, 6. Now rare or Obs, 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) ^20 J 7 e pnnse he sede o^cr king 
nis to preisi no^t. 13.. EE Allit, P A 301 , 1 halde I>at 
luelei lyttel to prayse 2398 Trrvisa Barth, Do P R 
11. (Tollem. MS.), Also yf be heed is to gret it is not to 
preysynge \fd 2533 it is not to prayse, L, est illaudabtle\ 
c 2480 Ros La Belle Lame 631 SuLlie as wil say That sted- 
fast trouthe is nothing for to ptajs 2827 Blackw Mag 
June 783 Yet we should have been to blame, if Shakspeare 
be tojbraise. 

4 , To extol the glorious attributes of (God, or 
a deity), especially, to sing the praises of; to 
glorify, magnify, laud, 

051300 Cursor M, 18309 < Lauerd.' he said, *1 sal ]je piais, 
For bou [has] tan me to paib.* 2398 Trrvisa Barth 
LeP R II. xviu (i495)ciij/i An angell. cessith neuer to 
worshyp and pt ayse god. 2426 Auollay Poems (Percy Soc ) 
38 Ml pepyl praysy me with here lyppus, heie hertts ben 
far away [cf Isa. xxix. 13]. 2533 Coverdalu Ps Ixvii 3 
Let the people prayse the (0 God) let all TOOple prayse the. 
2693 Ken Dos^oiogy, Piaise God fiom whom all blessings 
flow. 2697 Dryden Vug, Georg, i, 481 On Ceres let him 
call, and Ceres praise. Ibid ii 535 In jolly Hymns they 
praise the God of Wiijc. 28B4 F. M Crawford Rom, 


Let the people prayse the (0 God) let all TOOple prayse the. 
2693 Ken Dos^oiogy, Piaise God fiom whom all blessings 
flow. 2697 Dryden Vug, Georg, i, 481 On Ceres let him 
call, and Ceres praise. Ibid ii 535 In jolly Hymns they 
praise the God of Wiijc. 28B4 F. M Crawford Rom, 
Singer 1 . 1. 8 ‘ The sainLs be praised ', thought I. 
lienee Praised ppl a, 

IX Siege ferns, 99 Preued for a prophete brow praysed 
dedes. 2532 Hulobt, Praysed or valued, estxmatus, 1630 
Trapp Comm, Deni, x. ai He is iky praise) Thy praised 
one, Psal, 18. 3. or, thy praise-worthy one. 

Fvaiseftlil (pi^* sfUl), a, [f. Peaisb v, or sb, + 
-PUL. (With, sense i, cf. the earlier worshipful.'^ 
1 1 . Deserving of piaise or honour ; praiseworthy, 
laudable. Obs, 

2382 Wyclif Loh, 111. 34 Blessid art thou in the trone of 
thi rewme, and aboue preyseful [Vulg superlaudabilia, 1388 
preisablel, C2430 Hvrour SeUuactoun 4037 Whaie fore a 
praisefulle womman oure lady prefiguna 2386 Ferns 
Blaz Genirte 33 Mooued certainlye, by the praisefull deedes 
of their kinicmen. 2598 Drayton Heroic. Mp, iv. 123 
Which, if so prayscfull in the meanest Men, In pow rfuU 
Kings how glorious is it then? *766 G Canning Atiii- 
Lncntius 111. 161 No narrow preference for their native 
soil Restrains these heroes in their praisefid toil *8x8 
Lamb Poems, Salome, The ruthless deed That did thy 
praiseful dance succeed 

2 . Full of or abounding in praise ; gmng praise ; 
eulogistic, laudatory. 

26x3-26 W. Brit, Past, n. ix, All praisefull tongue 

doe waite upon that name, 2642 Wither [pitle) Halclviah 


tentiall Hymns 2747 Richardson Clar^sa (1811) I ix 36 
He speaks kind and praiseful things of me, 2776 Micklb 
tr. Lusiad 86 Had other wars my praiseful lips employ d 
x&x Blackw, Mag CL. 694 Strains of praiseful lore. 

Hence Pml*86faUy cuiv,, pxai*8efUlnes8. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (iStx) V. iy. 37 She must have 
..beard your uncle speak praiseful^ of a man be is said to 
be so intimate with. 2867 Bailey Untv Hymn s^oXy, and 
with true praisefulness inspired. 2899 Cheyne Car Use of 
Psalms 1, 39 Except in a general spmt of praisefulness, we 
cannot accompany the mass of our congregation in its jubi- 
lant singing 

Pi?aifleless(pr(ffzles),tJ. [LPsaisej^. +-less ] 
Without praise or honour ; unpraised ; undeserving 
of praise. 

2338 Phaer Mmid, v M ivb, His praiseles shyjj {sine 
honors ratem) Sergestus brought. 2397 Bacon Ess , Coulers 
Gd, Sf EvilW (Arb ) 251 Actions of great felicUie may drawe 
wonder, but prayselesse 2632 Lithgow Trav 11 73 Death 

.matching the Scepter, with the Spade, and the crowned 
Prince wifli the praislesse Peasant 283a PraseVs Mag 
XLV 570 Their life is arbitrary, blameless, and praiseless. 

tPraiwment. Obs. [f. Pbaisb ?/.-h-MENT. 
Cf. appraisement.'^ Estimation of value, valuation, 
appraisement, 

2497 Naval Ace, Hen VIJUB^ 141 Amountyng in value 
Aftyr the pmysement of the same to cxxxvijw. 25x2 Fabvan 
mu in Chroft. (1811) Pref. 7 Before the pray 5 ement.,of 
my foresaid moveables. 2638 Sanderson Semt (1657) II 

.j! . r.. .. kie elrill tn oriv,. An nrAtkement 


Praiser (pr^^ ioi) Also 5-6 praysour. [a. 
Ah. pret-, pratsour ~ OF. ^preiseor^ F. prisetir] 
f. premer^ phser^ Phaisjs v. , see -eb^.] 
fl. One who appraises ; a valuer, appraiser. Obs. 
1492 Will of Stokes (Somerset Ho), Bisshopes 
praysours 2329 Act 22 Hen VIII, c 3 § 3 Their regesteii,, 
scribes, praisers, soinmoners, apparatours. x^in Vtcary's 
Anal Cx888) App iii x6o Rycbard Ferres, foi to be one of 
the Comen preysers m this Cytye. 1634 in Picton Vpool 
Munic Rec, (1883) I ^^9 Oxe money to be assessed by the 
foure Mai chant praysers. 1707 £, Chambcrlayne Pres, 
Si Eng u (ed 22) 205 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hath the Gift of the two Praisers of the Court. 

2 One who praises, commends, or extols; a 
eulogist. 

2382 Wyclif Prev xxvii. at So is preued a man m the 
mouth of preiseris [2388 preyserib] c 2386 Chaucer Mehb* 
F 2XX The sweete woides of flateryiige pieiseres. X430-1330 
Myrr our Ladye 18 Heie cometh the prayser that endyted 
the songe. 2373 G Harvey Letterd/k, (Cainden)TO, I have 
bene a praiser of none save phisicians. 2620 E Blount 
Hoim Subs 472 Let your owne consaence be your owne 
piayser 2742 Richardson Pamela 111 345 Lady Davers 
was one of the kind Praisers 2863 W W Story Roba dt 
R II, Vli 17s The Past never wants for praisers and 
apologists. 

b. One who offeis praise to God or a deity ; 
a woishippei, 

26x0 WiLLET HejcaJla La/t 170 They are piaisers of 
images «63 J. Bkown Chr frnl (1814) 163 The loudest 
praisei of God. 

tience Prad'sereas, a female piai&er, rarer~^, 
x6xx CoTGR., Loudresse, a praiseresse, commenderesse, 

t Prai’seworth, a Obs, rare, [f. Praise sb, 
+ Worth g] « Pbaisiwortht. 
x^i R. W Tancied Gtsmnnda iv iv, Fiij, This is 
praise-worth, not to do what you may i6xo Holland Caen- 
deiCs Bnt, 1. 290 Elizabeth whose praise worth vertues if 
in verse 1 now should take in hand. 

Pvai'sewo'rthily, adv, [f. Pbaisewobthy 
+ -ly 2 ,] In a praisewoithy manner; laudably, 
commendably, 

2570 T. Wilson Demosthenes Pref To make an 
English man telle his tale praiseworthily 2396 Spenser 
P, Q, V, XU 31 All That ever she sees doen prays-woithily. 
2887 Browning Parkyings, L, Bat toll xv, Many a legend 
. Do you praiseworthily authenticate 

Prai*sewo>rtliiness. [f- as prec. +- ness.] 
The quality of being praiseworthy ; iaudableness. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia (2622) 405 Quite contrary to the 
others praise-worthmesse. 1649 Roderts Clmns Bibl 276 
The Praise-worthmesse of God. 1747 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ix) II xi 66 Where, asks she,, is the praiseworthiness 
of obedience, if it be only paid in instances where we give up 
nothing? 2879 G Meredith Egoist xvi, His logical cool- 
ness 01 expostulation . unlieroic in proportion to Us praise- 
worthiness. 

fPrai'Sewortlily, adv, Obs, [f, Pbaibb- 
WOETH + -LY 2 . The examples may belong to 
praiseworthtlyx but cf. dearworthly \ «Pbaisb- 

WOETHILy, 

1 543 W. Watreman FardleFaaansz^o The menne whiche 

E rai^ worthely canne obeie shol also haue knowledge 
ow praise worthely to lule. Ascham Scholent 

239 Some men .haue put to their helping handes, to this 
worke andP Victonus most praise-worthebe of all. 

Praiseworthy (prf »*ziwB a. [f. Praise 

53. + Worthy a, Foimeily hyphened or treated 
as two words; cf. b] Worthy or deserving of 
praise ; laudable, commendable 
2338 Starkey England 1. h. 43 [He is] much more pr^e- 
wortby, then he wych for fere and dred kepyth hymselfe in 
the hauen styl. 2362 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, ii. lu (1634) 
2x9 Shall we thmke anything praiseworthy or excellent, 
which we do not acknowledge to come of God? x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit (1637) 489 That right good and 
praise-worthy man. 2699 Burnet 39 xvii. (X700) 267 
All Men are so far free as to be praise-worthy or blame- 
worthy for the Good or Evil that they do. 273a Law 
Serious C ii. (ed 3) si He does not asle what is allow- 
able ., but what IS commendable and praise- woi thy 1863 
Swinburne Atalania 915 Gods, found becau« of thee 
adorable And for thy sake praiseworthiest from all men, 
fb. Analytically^ as great praise worthy, 
worthy of great praise, Ohs, 

(2536 Auretio lead (1608) CiiJ, The whiche, maketh 
you of so great prayse worthye.3 2570 Vox&A,^ M, (ed 3) 
178/3 SnQ prayse worthy was it in them to l«pe it. 2w 
J HookLR Hist Irel, in Holmshed II 32/2 Great praise- 
worthiB was he that gaue the first aduetiture 


Praising (pr^'zit)), 2/^^- sb, [f. Praise v,^ 
-iMoi-] The action of the verb Praise, fst* 


without any wenre, .By preysinge of polaxis pat no pete 
hadde. 2584 Churchw Ace Si Giles, Readttigaz Paid for 
praysyng of certayn stuff at the court. viU**. 2390 Swin- 
burne Testaments 237 The registring, sealing, writing, 
praising, making of inuentaries 

b. Commending, commendation; tlie offenng 
of praise to God. Also m pL 
01339 R* Brunmb ChroM fVaoc (Rolls) 23401 (^ete 
nrevsynge he lArihur] made. His men to bolde, heir hertes 
to glada <?238o Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks, I. 379 A litil 
stone is told in presing of our Ladi. 2381 — Prov x, 7 
The myade of therQtwise [shall be] w^ preisingis. 2496 
Lives A Paup, (W*. de W.) i xl 43/1 Theyr Pater noster, 
& theyr Aue maria, aud other prayers and pra>synges. 
2361 T, Norton Calvin's Inst, iv. will (1634) 711 Under 
the other kmde of sacrifice are contained all . our prayers, 
praisings, giving of thankes. axyxfi South Serm, (1744) 

166-2 
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PEAIsriTG. 

V 111 fc 13 Hence the very word, b> which we express the 
prdJUiRS of i!» to extol him ; that is, to lift him up. 

+ c The fact of being held worthy of praise ; 
iremf that which is so held, Ohs 
CX330 R- BaUHSts Cfovwi (iBioi 3x1 ctMi^eil &- at nede 
be 1 ArthurJ was a skilfulle kyng. So curteis of^non men 
rede, ne prince of more praysing Was non m Cristendam. 
t xajnS Ckaucbr Pars, T. T 875 Ihe thndde manere of 
cb^tee is vi^imtee. she is the preisynge of this world 
z^Caxtov Pities IV iv,Thj beauteixfajrer 

and of gretter prej-sjuge than the songe of the nyghtyngale. 

•prflrVg m gj ///. «• P- PBAISE V -{- -IKGii] 
That praises or expresses praise ; laudatory. ^ 
z^Ba WvcuF Isa. xxxr 3 Bunownynge it shal burioune, 
and fttl out io3en, lo^eful and preising Sidkey Ps 

V. V, They ever shall send Thee their praydng voyce. 174$ | 
Scfff Pa faj^hr, xxzi 1, Ye Heavens, send forth your praising 
Song 

Hence Prai'siiLgrly adv , in a praiang or laudatory 
manner; with praise. 

1843 G.S, Fabex Prffv. L^it (1844I II. 1x7 As that Father 
praisinely reminds them. 1889 G. Gissisc N^eiker World 
III. ^xuL aSp Miss Laxity ..did not speak of her too 
praidogty 

t Prunsure Obs, rare"~K [£ Pbaise v. i + 
-UBE.] Valuation, appraisement, appraisal 
i6ea F. Maiuchax Mt, Way th iv. 55 The Oerk of the 
Band adminhter vpon his good^ . making a true 
Imientorie cur praysuxe ther«>C 
nrabih (pra’krit). Also 8-9 Prdcrit, 9 Pra-, 
Pworita, Peft-, Pra-, Prfihnt. [ad. Skr. prakrta 
natural, unrefined, vulgar; opposed to sanskrta 
pF^oied, rehned, polished (Sanskrit)*] A general 
name for those popniar languages or dialects of 
Northern and Central India whidi existed along- 
side of or grew out of Sanskrit. 

AppBed pnmarily to the andent vernacular dialects, the 
earb^ traces of which go back to b.c ; then to the 

xnedhefval Fralcnes vduch succeeded these i and sometimes 
to the modem languages Hind^ Beo^lT, M^thT, eta Fall 
is afmm of pnmaxy Prakrit 

C786 Asiatic Miscellany II 503 Four unconnected Stanz^ 
in the Pricrit Laxmoage, whim was anciently vernacular in 
India. X780 Sir W. Jokes tr. Seuoniald PreC, Wks. 1790 

VI. ao5 men of rank and learning are lepresented 
m«BkiDg pure Sanscrit, and the womm Frdcnt which is 
littk more than the lai^guage of the Bidhmens melted down 
W a delicate arricnlatioa to the softness of Italian. x8ox 
CatunMOTOlcB SanxriS ^ Praent in Asiatic Pcs, VII. 199 
The Gods, &c.speBlkSaHsct^iai benevolent gemi, PrAcrlia^ 
wideed demons, Paisdekt , and men of low tribes and the 

MdgaetkC, JbuU aoo PrdcHi^ owsisting of provincial 
dmleftts, which are less refined, and have a more imperfect 
grmnmar. C P. Brown Sansent Pros 19 The Pra. 
orita metres do not fall within the scoto of the present 
essay x86x Max Muu.br Set, Lang, Ser. iv iv 138 We 
meet the same local dialects again in what are called the 
Pzfiknt idioms, nsed in the later plays, in the sacred lltera. 
tare of the Jamas and in a few poetical oomposition& x8ys 
WarrwBY Leutg x. 187 One Prakrit dialect, the Pah, 
became in its turn the sacred langua^ of southeastern 
Buddhism. x88|3 1 . Taylor Alphabet x II 396 The inscrip- 
tions of Asoka axe written in three local Pali or Prakrit 
dialects, evideatly derived by long continued detrition from 
the Saouent of the Vedas. 1904 Athonseum iS Oct 481/3 
The hteratures which were produced .by the earhest 
language of the Vedas, by the later classical Sansknt, by 
the Fall of the Buddhist books and by such of the other 
Prakrits, or popular dialects, as atrained to Uterary form. 
Hence 3 ?nacxi*tio n, pertaining to Praknt; 
Pra'kxitise v , tram, to turn mto Praknt 
xSts Whitney L^e Lattff, x. 187 The next stage of Indian 
language .. is called the Prakrttlc. x88x R. Morris in 
Acadeofy^j Ang zfix/ain Marfitht mio'awtfmsmuttering, 
grombHng,. .seems to he a ptfikritised form of the Sansknt 
munfeurttf which in Pali would become murmnura or 
mtnmMra, 

Praline (pta*lm),prawlin (prg'lm). Chiefly 

Also 9 prawlaen, prawling, praslm, 
praleen. [a. F. praline^ f. the name of Marshal 
Duplesp-Praslin (1598-1675), by whose cook the 
confection was invent^] A confection made by 
browning almonds or nuts in boiling sugar ; also 
trans&rredto various other preparations: see quots. 
1809, 18S3, 1893. 

1737 Bradley Diet, s v. Almonds fry'd, or 

Prawhns, a Dish prepar'd by taking a Pound of the beit 
Jordan Almonds,., boil them to a Candy (in a syrup of loaf- 
sugar], constantly stimng ull they are dryj Put the Al- 
monds again into the preserving Pan, and set them on 
a slow Fire, uJI some of their Oil comes from ’em into the 
Bottom of the Pan 1809 A. Henry Trazr, 365, 1 left our 
fort on Beaver Lake, provided with dried meat, frozen fish, 
and a femall quantity of praline, made of roasted maize, 
rendered palatable with sugar. 18B3 R, Haldane Worh- 
shop RMipts Ser 11. 159/1 Orange Prawling-..— Take 
4 or s Chma oranges, and cut off the peel in quarters. . 
Have aiwut a pint of clarified sugar boiling on the fire , 
rat in the pieces of peel [etc.l X893 Mary A. Owen Old 
Paobtt, etc. iii. 39 It was the fragrance of prawleens, that 
compound of Hew Orleans molasses, brown sugar, chocolate, 
and hutt« ^ xqox Winston Churchill Crtns j xii, He did 

Etigenie the honour to eat one of her praleen’, 

I Pralle, app var. pr^/ie. Prowl v. 

II Pram \ praam (pram). Also 8-9 prahm, 
prame, 9 prahme, praum Pu. praaWj MDu. 
pratfft, prams, OFris. prdm, Fns prawie, MLG , 
LG, prdm, pram; so MHGprdm, G.prakme, 
ON. prdmr, "Dti, pram, Norw. praam, Syr, pram, 
also F, prasw, all from Slav, , cf. OSlay, pram^, 
Pol. pram, cognate witlvOHG. freight-boat, 


ferry; L root par-, per-, por^ : see h aeb v,"} A flat- 
bottomed boat or lighter, used especially m the 
Baltic and the Netherlands for shipping caigo, etc 
rx39(>-x Earl Derby's Exp (Camden) 42 Et pro ppitagio 
dictorum piscium ad les prames, v scot [at Daiuigj j 1548 
(bee dj. X634 Sir T Herbert Trau 105 Some long, 
deepe prams, sowed together with hempe and cord (but 
vnpitcht or calkt). In these the Muscouian Merchants saile 
downe Volga, ouer the Caspian Sea. tS^'iDeclar Conwtom 
Rehell Iret 49 [They] tooke a Scottish Barke and a Dmer 
barke, and a rram or Knte, and a Catch i^xaLond Ga^ 
No 5050/3 Danish Prams, or Flat-bottom’d Boats, jcroa 
Gentl, Mag, 251 The bason where the prames and flat- 
bottom boats lie. 1807 Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) II 
viL 2x8 ITirec EngUsh praums had also arrived XB17 W. 
Selwyn Leau Htsi Prtits fed 4) II. 899 The rargo was 
unloaded mto praams or lighters belonging to the [Russian] 
government. 1844 HuR Dock Act 114 The word vessel 
shall include ship, hghter, keel, barge, praam, boat, raft 
b. A large flat-bottomed boat mounted with 
! guns and used as a floating battery. 

I X71S Land, Gas, No. 5340, 4 Prames or large Flat-bottomed 

I Boats, one of which is to carry ao Guns 1761 Cnran in 
Ann, R^, ^o&/^ There is a kind of warlike vessel called 
apiame equipping in different French poits. Each has 
two decks, they are long and broad, hut draw very little 
water, and are rigged after the manner of a ketch. X833 
Marryat P Single Iviii, One of the praams mounted ten 
. guns, and the other eight. 1845 Gresley FranKs First 
Trip 166 A large sort of gun-boats, called Praams, which 
were flat and wide, with three keels and three masts, 
o. As name of a ship’s boat. 
x85o Rbadb 8/A Commandtn 338 His work runs into the 
port of annihilation quicker than pirate can launch praam 
to attai^ It X894 Times 15 Nov 7/5 A small boat, known 
as a * pram ’. was seen to be launched. The mate states that 
the ca p ta in ordered the boat out to row to the shore 
‘ d atirtb and Comb , as praam bow, brig, ship 
1548 Aberdeen Regr, XX. (Tam.), For the prame [in Jam 
prane] hyir havand thair gums to the sdup. i75S Hagens 
I Insurances II. 278 (Ordinance of StocKholin) Disbuise- 
I ments and C^bar£^ Pilotage, Anchorage, Beaconage, 

I Prahm or Lighter-piles [etc.]. 1804 Citron in Amu Reg, 
SS8/i That part of the enemy’s flotilla, consisting of two praam 
^ips bianng the flag of chief of division and both under 
French colours. x8^ W. R. O'Byhne Naval Biog Diet 
1237/3 An armed cutter, a praam-bng, and a gun vessel. 

Pram ^ (prmm) vulgar or coUoq [See sense i ,] 
1 A shortened form of Peeambtilator 3. 

1884 Graphic 25 Oct. 433/3 Another favourite custom of 
nurses is to walk two or three abreast, chattering and 
laughing as they push thrir * prams’. 1888 Pall MallG, 
35 Sept a/i The Pram and the Baby Mod, Advt, Some 
Second-hand Prams to he cleared Cheap 
2 . A milkman’s band-cart for delivering milk 
x8^ Daily News jao Jan* 13/6 Milkman seeks Work 
Milkmg Cows, or with a pram. 1903 Wesinu Gaz. 8 Oct. 
8/3 Dairy Show .Accessories from churns and separators to 
irak ‘prams’ 

Pranixiian(pr» mnian),flf. Gr axARom Antiq 
[f. L. Pramm-um {ptnunC^, Gr, XIp 6 .fjLvi~os (oTvos) 
-h-AN.] In Pramnian wine, a wine from the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna. Also allusively 
z6ox Holland Plmy I. 413 The Pramnian wme (which 
the same Homer bath so highly commended) continues yet 
in credit and holds the name still it comes firem a vineyard 
in the couatrey about Smyrna neere to the temple of Cybele. 
1830 tr. Aristoph, KmghU 57 Off, off with the cup, m the 
name of the Pramnian God I 1863 Ruskin Wks, (1872) II 
90 Pramnian wine, cheese, and flour. 

Pran, obs. form of Pbawit. 

Prance (pmns), sh [f. France The act 
of prancing ; a prancing movement or walk. 

17s* Johnson Rambler No 182 F ii A lady whom by 
flic jolting prance of her gait, he guessed to have lately 
huned some prosperous citizen. 1876 T. Hardy Eihelberia 
(i8go) Ethelberta swept along the pavement and 
down the street in a turbulent prance. 1904 J. G. Lorimer 
Selfhiadt Merck Lett, to Son 243 I’m. . as full of prance as 
a spotted circus horse 

t b, A tnp, a jaunt Obs, mnee-me, 

1803 Dibdin Non^ongpaw i xi, John Bull for pastime 
took a prance, Some time ago, to peep at France. 

Prance (pious), v. Also 4-8 praxmoe, 5 
prawnoe, praimse, 5-9 pranse. [Appears <r 1375 • 
origin obscure : see Note below.] 

1 mtr. Of a horse : * To spnng and bound in 
high mettle ’ (J.) j to rise by springing from the 
hind legs, either spontaneously in gaiety, excite- 
ment, or impatience, or at tlie iider’s will , to move 
by a succession of such springs. Rarely, and more 
vaguely, of other animals 

c*374 Chaucer Troylvs i. 221 Than jjenketht he hough 
I praunce al hy-forn First yn jm trays ful fat and newe 
shorn, Yet am I but an hors. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P R xviiL IV. (1405) 752 A lombe lad to pasture other to 
oeto, he grutchyth not nor prauncyth not but is obedyent 
and meke c 1440 Lydg Nors, Shepe, G 344 The Goos 
way eagle, the hors may pnke & ptaunce c 1450 Holland 
aowlat 21 Haites in heirdis Pransand and prun^eand, be 
^ Sir W. Mure Dido 4 ^ Mneas t 783 

Whil Pho^us steeds abowt the Poles do praunce, a 1639 
Wo'WON Poems mReltq (1651) 532 Here’s no fantastick 
Mask, nor dance, But or our Kids, that frisk and prance 
1717 Lady M W Montagu Zii/ to Mrs ThisileStwayie 
I Apr., I have a little white favourite [horse] he prances 
under me with so much fire. 1870 Bryant Iliad I vr 308 As 
wuen Some courser Prances o’er the plain in joy of heart. 

D trms, (with reference to sense 3b). 

1858 Morris Eve ofCrecy Poems t 68 Look you, my horse 
IS good, to pranM A right fair measure m this war dance 
o. trans. To cause (a horse) to prance. 


1530 Palsgr. 664/1 , 1 praunce an horse, I make hym fetche 
gamboldes and to flynge, ye potu bandy s 1609 in Hak- 
luyt Voy, (1812) V 509 He and those that went with Inin 
coursed their horses, pransing them to and fio x6xx Coigr , 
Pourbondtr to manage, or piaunce a horse , to make him 
leape, or bound xyso Mrs. Manley Power of Love (174 1) 
119 He was provoked to see Bnancon vault and praunce his 
Horse about the Field, as if he were certain of his Con- 
quest x8o6 SuRR Winter in. Land III 209 The marquis 
of Hartley and lord Barton pranced their nags, each with 
two grooms behind them, close up to the landau. 

2 . tntr. Of a person , To ride (or drive) with the 
horse prancing j *to ride gallantly and ostenta- 
tiously^ (J.) ; to nde gaily, proudly, or insolently. 
Also t to pranco it (obs.) 

1390 Gower Conf III 41 Wherof this man was wonder 
glad, And goth to puke and prance aboute a 1548 Hall 
Chron , Hen Vl 2 r^i\ Then yp pianced the Burgonyons 
and folowed the chace 1615 G Sandys Tras) 259 The 
Gentry delight much in great horses, whereupon they 
praunce continually through the streetes. 1634 Middleton 
Game at Chess iii, i 351 So make him my white jennet 
when 1 prance it After the Black Knight’s litter. X73S 
SoMER\iLLB Chase in 367 Like Tioops of Amazons, the 
Female Band Prance round their Cars. 1803 Campbfli, 
LockieVs Warfling 7 Proud Cumberland prances, insulting 
the slam, And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the 
plain x8S4 Thackeray Rose ^ Ring xvii, His Majesty 
prancmg in person at the head of them all 

3 . inir, ‘ To move in a warlike or showy manner 
(J.) ; to move or walk in a manner suggestive of 
a prancing horse, or (more generally) m an elated 
or arrogant manner , to swagger Also 

c 1400 Btryn 3400 They stond in altucacioune & sLiyff in 
poynt to praunce To depart yeur goodis 15x3 Douglas 
Mneis V, v 8 Ilk ane of thaim, furth pransand lyke a lard 
1570 Levins Mamp 21/18 To praunce, extUtare 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen VI, n 1 24 How well lesembles it thepiime 
of Youth, Tnmm’d like a Yonkei, prauncing to bis Loue’ 
€ X64X Dowtifall 0/ Pretended Dta Anthontic of Hierarchy 
XI How they pierck and pranse it, above all Nobihtie and 
Gentry 1754 Richardson Grandison (1810) V x 60 She bid 
the servant tell Lord G that she desired his company Lord 
G. was (= bad] pranced out. a 1784 Johnson in Boswell 
Life (1816) II. 68 note. Sir, if a man has a mind to prance, 
he must study at C)hrist-Church and All-Souls 1848 
Thackeray Vatu Fair xvi, Rawdon . .pranced off to engage 
lodgings with all the impetuosity of love 

b, mtr. To dance, gambol, caper. Now colloq 

c 1450 Mankind 91 m Macro Plays 4 Yf 5® wyll, ser, iny 
brother wyll make yow to prawnce. 1790 D Morison 
Poems 47 He tunes his win’some reed, The wee things loup 
and prance. 18x7 Ltnioun Green ix 93 Whilst they touzle, 
lamp, and prance, The carles took their gill 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxvi, 315 Two or more figures in uncouth mask'> 
. .prance about in the ciicle to the sound of music 
4 tram. To drive or frighten by prancing. 

i8xa L. Hunt m Examvier 4 May 381/1 Who thinks he 
has nothini; to do but to put on a laced jacket and go 
prancing his enemies into n fit. 

Hence Pra'ncing vbl sb, and ppU a 

1412-40 Lydg Chron Troy hi xxii (MS Digby 230) 
If. 106 b/i Funous nebyng of many stede, Piaunsynge of 
hors vp on oujier side 153* Hulolt, Praunsynge hoises, 
eAcussores equt 0x560 Heart' s^ease 40 in T. Rychardes 
Misogotms II, Our minds to please and live at ease, And 
sometimes to use praunsinge z6n Bible ^ndg v 22 
— Nahum 111 2 The noise of a whip and of the piaunsing 
horses [1885 (R V)aad pransing horses] 1635 (^uarlis 
Embl III 11. 22 If the fool unstride His prauncing stallion, 
thou may’st up and nde. a 1732 Gay (J ), Now rule thy 
prancing steeds, lac’d chariQteer 1740 C PmAEuetd xii 
46s Shook by the prancings of the thund’nng horse 1833 
Humphreys Coin~Coll Man, xxii (1876) 278 The type of 
the reverse is the Dioscuri on prancing horses. 

\NoU. The phonology and spelling of praunse, pranse, 
praunce, prance, suggest French oiigin, but no coi respond- 
ing or allied word is recorded in French Danish dialects 
ywx^prandse, pranse (N. Jutland), ‘ to go in a stately, proud 
fashion *, with an adj. prone, Pransk * spirited, proud, said 
of ahorse ’ (Fejlberg), whence a vb,pranskei other dialects 
have pronse, etc. in similar senses. These resemble the Eng 
word , but their age and history are unknown Less likely 
to be connected are Bavar dial prangezen, Prangssen to 
nmke compliments, assume airs,^y^tf«Sfjj assumption of aiis, 
affected behaviour, and Swiss dial, sprcuizen to strut Cf 
also the later Prank v.^ the identity of sense of which is 
remarkable, since it is difficult to equate the forms . see the 
Note there ] 

Prancer (pransai), [f France s7. +-er-1 ] 
One who or that which prances. 

1 . a. ThieveP cant and slang A horse. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1B69) 42 A Prigger of Frauncers be 
horse ste^ers , for to pngge sigmfieth in their language to 
steale, and ^rauncer is a horse. 162a Fletcher Beggars' 
Bush V 11, Hi^en hath piigg’d the prancers in his days. 
axToo B E Did Cant. Crew, Prancer, a Horse 1821 
bcoTT Kemlw xxiii, I would have thought little to have 
prigged a prancer from the next common. 

b, in general use . A mettled or prancing horse ; 
a steed Also Jig, 

Porter .< 4 Worn Abingd (Percy Soc) 19 
w “J® prawncer, in what mne or stable? 1609 

W M Mam inMoone (Percy Soc.) 15 ‘This prauncer ’, said 
Upmion, hath heene a wilde colt, and le^ed thorough 
many hon^t men’s gates in his dayes* 1644 Evelyn Dtaiy 
23 Nov., Then the Captaine of the Ca^e of St Angelo 
upon a brave prancer 1815 W. H Ireland Scrihhleomama 
® corporal’s guard I’ve review’d on their pranceis 
*8^ Tennyson Sir Launcelot ^ Q, Guinevere 33 She 
wucree elfin prancer springs By night to eery warblings. 
t 2 . Old slang, A mounted robber, a highway- 
man. (According to Farmer, A horse-thief ) Obs, 

£x6oo Day Be^ BednallGr 1 m, (x88x) 21 He wo’d be 
your prigger, your prancer, your high-lawyer. 1673 R 
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Hlad Canting Acad* 192 The fifteenth a Francei, wlio&e 
courage ib small. If they catch bun horse^couibing he*s 
noozed for al 

8. a. A rider on a prancing horse, slangy a 
cavalry officer b. One who capers or dances 
i860 J, Nicholson KthuuddiCi etc (1895) 131 (E D D ) 
My fegs, but he’s a prancer. Ye ne’et saw sic a dancei 
a 1863 Thackeray ]VJute Squall lao A Prussian captain 
of Lancers (Those light laced, whiskered prancers) 1873 
iilang DicU^ Pra}tccr^**\\\ modem slang an oflicei of 
cavalry 

Pranok(e, obs form of Vbmkk 
+ Pra*noome. 06 s ra 7 ‘e“‘K [fiPuANKj^.s* see 
PliiNOUM (-pranoum;.] ?Piankj freak. 

XS 7 S Gamin* Gurion i. ii Aiij, Gogs hart, I duist haue 
layd my cap to a crowne Chwould lerne of some prancome, 
as sone as ich came to town. 

Prandial (pne ndial), a, affected or jocose* [f. 
L. praiidlim a late bieakfast, luncheon + -al ] 
Pei taming or relating to dinner. 
i8ao [seePosi prandial] x8ax-3o Ld Cockburn Mem 
36 Every glass dining dinnci requned to be dedicated to ihe 
health of some one . .This piandial nuisance was honible. 
1851 J, Harris hi Macfaiianc RUm* 7 ’ Aicher vi (1867) 
147, I should not accept your puindial invitation 1883 
Iiay^ey'i Mag* July 927/2 E^tpenses legal, medical, funereal 
and prandial 

Hence Pra’udlally adv,^ in connexion with dinner. 
1837 Jfia\ei^i Mag* XV, 573 Any such social outr.age if 
prandially inflicted, is about os justiflable .1 piocecding 
1895 A,SiODDART/jt 4 tc/{fHJxn. 307 Their communion, bodily 
and piandiaily, was m one of the Piinccs Stieet hotels. 
fPra'iidicle. Obs, [ad. L jfirandt’- 

Lulum, dim. cd. pi mdiuni luncheon,] 

X636 Blount Gtoshogy ^ Pyamiicle^ a bieakfast, a little 
dinner, a small pittance or lepast. 1658 in Piiir lips. 

Prane, Prang, obs, ff, pRvwif, Phong. 
tiPra*ilglei V* Obs, [Erequentative 

from OTeut, vbl, stem ^praug-‘ to press, squeeze, 
whence Goth. {amApi'o^an to oppress, Du., LG. 
pmagen to pinch, etc,, Du. pi anger fora 

horse see -li: 3.] traus. To press tightly, pinch 
CX300 Ilavelok 6)9 And for ketiel al \>t 1 aste,pal in ini 
mouth was )nist faste, Y was ]>e[r]with so harde piangled, 
pat 1 was }7e[r]with ney strangled 
i' Frank, sb ^ Obs rare* [Goes with Prank : 
bee also Prank A pleat, a fold. 

6x440 PiomJ* Paw* \tiji I^iaiik, of piankynge, ^Uca^ 
^hcatuia* 

Frank (piaigk), sb^^ Also 6 pranque, 6-7 
praiiok(e, 0-8 pranke. [Origin iinabccrtaincd. 
Goes with Prank both appearing ^1525. 

Some would connw l the vb. and sb. with Prank and 
the cognate words there mentioned, taking a * tiick ' as * an 
act done to show oiT'i but this does not appear to be sup- 
ported ])y llie uaily use. Others would take il as a fig. 
application of Prank aA* fold, pleat, comparing the fig. 
sense of* wiinkle but the evidence is not suflicieiit to sub- 
stantiate the suggestion J 

A trick ; a frolic, fa In early use, a trick 
of malicioub or mischievous nature; a trick or 
action deserving of reprobation; a deed of wicked- 
iiesb ; sometimes rendering L. scehis ax f acinus, Obs, 
axsig SKHtAON Agsl* Scatlee 150 Your prjsle ms peuysli 
to play such piowkys, 1530 Palsgr 638 He wyll playe me 
a pranke, tl mejouera mne hrimlle, 1532 Morl Confut* 
PindaU Wks 66s/a Now hath it bene an old prank of 
heretykes, to vse that fashyon of malycyoiise conuptyuge 
the bookes of the holye scrypture, x<39 Cuomwlll in 
Merrlnun Zj/l* A Lett* (1902) II. 18a Themperour whom 
his grace knoweth . more to legarde his honour and piofitt 
then to Iniagyn and Consent to so an unreasonable shame- 
full & dishonourable pranque. 1368 /fist* Jacob A* 

IV. 1 m Ho/l. Dodstey II. 230 Mother, by such a prank the 
matter will be worse x6oo H olland Lwy xxxiii xxix. 8|i 
At length they played these prancks {factnoia/ecenmt\* * 
of malice unto tlieni. 1602 Skaks. Ifam* iii iv, 2 1634 
'Skkxx Comm* Eziaiv* 6 Infamous.. for many lewd pranks 
(as that he killed his bi other, and then his owne sister). 1727 
Da Fob Syst* Magic i. in (1840) 80 TIils was not the lust 
of his planks which he {the Devil) played upon mankind 
after the flood 1737 Wiiiston Hist iv. lu. 9 s 

They giew the more insolent upon this bold piank 
f b. A trick of magic, conjuring, ot the like ; in 
early times to deceive, later to burprise or amuse, 
1335 J. IIarpsi ilid in Bonner 49 Those pranke-* 

played uy Simon Mngus. 16x3 Purciias Pilgrmake (1614) 
433 Either iugghng 01 Magicall prankes pmetued by the 
bamoed-Conmrours or Priests 1630 Milton Tenwe 
Kti^o 60 Like those priests of Bel, whose pranks Daniel 
found out 1736 C. Lucas Ess* Waters HI. 329 He had the 
honor of playing bis pranks before the whole com t 1840 
Hood Kilmani*egry redigree viu, Golden bees, by alche- 
mical prank, Garner'd gold mstead of honey. 

o A tl ick of a frolicsome nature, or one inteuded 
to make sport ; a mad frolic j a practical joke. 

1376 Yixima Panopl* Epist* 282 Who In all his purposes 
and practises, playeth pranckes of puerilitie and childtsh- 
nesae 1602 Rowlands Tis Merric soksn Gossips meeie 
xfi But Lord the prankes that we mad-wenebes pla>»de. 
1643 Burroughbs ExP* Hosea xvi (1632) 412 Tell tales of 
Ihe pmnekes of your younger dayes a 17x3 T. Ellwood 
Antohtog, (1765) s Often playing one waggish Prank or 
other among xny fellow scholars. 1844 Emerson Mise, 
Paperst Taniedus Wks. (Bohn) III 310 See the child , 
with his thousand pretty pranks, commanded by every sight 
and Sound. 1884 Lady vhrnev in Contend* Rev Oct. 550 
The pranks are not those of healthy schoolboys. 

d. Said of capneious or irolicflome actions or 
movements of animals, and ffg, of erratic actions 
of machiues. 


1692 Boyle Lett, 138 We appeal to observation, 

whether alt the various inachins and utensils would now 
and then play odd pranks and capiicio's quite contrary to 
their proper stiuctures and the designs of ffie artificers. 
X7XX Addison S^ect No 117 f s 'Ike Cat is reported to 
have played several Pianks above the Capacity of an 
ordinary Cat. 1784 Cowpbn 'Jask v. 32 [Thedogl Then 
balks for joy Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark. 

Frank, sb,^ rare [f Prank z;. 3 ] Prancing, 
capering 

1844 Mrs Browning To Flush iv, Full of piank and 
cuiveting. 

t Frank, a* Obs, [Related to Prank and 
MLG. prank sb., pomp, display] Smartly, 
showily, or gaily dressed. 

137s R. B Appius 4* Virginia Bij, Ah pretie pranck 
parnel, the Coushen and Booke, Whereon he shoutde reade 
and kneele, are piesent here looke *389 R, Robinson 
Gold Mtrr (Chelham Soc) 38 Their childien as I sayd, so 
pranck in pride. 1607 Lingua iv vn. 1 iv b, If I doe not 
seeme pianker nowe, then 1 did in those dnyes, lie be 
bang’d 16x3 TiSRhimiAvv Siiappatio (1878) 209 The 3 so 
panke^ he scarce can stand on giound, Asking wlio’le sing 
with him Mai Disons lound? 
t Frank, v i Obs, [Goes with Prank sb 1, 
bolhappeanngtfi440 Origin imascei tamed. Thcie 
is nothing similar m form and sense in the Teutonic 
01 the komanic langs] tram. To fold, plait, 
pleat, anange m pleats. 

<;x44o Promp Parzu 411/2 Viaxikyxisc^ pbcacto ai^sp 
SkLLTON El Rummy ng 69 Stytehed and pranked with 
pleies. 1530 Palsgr. 604/x, I pianke ones gowne, 1 set 
the plyghtes in order, mets le& pins dune lohe a poyni 
1390 Stensbr P* Q 7 . IV X4 Some piancke their lufles; 
and others trimly dight Their gay altyie, 

b. fig To arrange in proper order, put into order. 
1676 W Row Conhu BlmPs Aitiohog, k. (1848) 151 
Matters being in great confusion, and no appearance of 
pranking of them 

Hence + Pranked ppl, folded, pleated, 
adonied with pleats ; t Pra nkmg vbl sb, 

0x440 Promp Paw* 4x1/^ Piankyd, as clolhys, 

Ibid , Prankynge, pltuacio c 1460 TtmmUey RFysi, x\\ 
288 Of prankyd gownes & shulders vp set, mob & fiokkys 
bcwyd wyth in. 1676 Pianking [seeb above]. 

Frank, v,^ Ohs, or dial, [app. f. Prvnk sh 2; 
the sb. and vb. appear together c 1525.] mU To 
play pranks or lucks, formerly sometimes wicked 
or mischievous, now usually in frolic ; to sport. 

1530 Paisor. 664/1, I prank with one, I use craftye 
and siibtyll maner towaidw hym,7<f me subiille, 0x700 
PaiehAvoik i 22 Did not Somaiuus and Melanclon; 
Nay, I.uthei, though the Pope he piauk’U on, Own him 
lleadof theCiiuich, ne'erlesb, And his Supremacy confess? 
i8a6 lIoGC Love's Jubilee 33 The little ray's of bin That 
prank with the damask vein of the cheek. 1887 Willocic 
Roi,eiiy Ends xii 88 It foimed a halesoine lebson to him no* 
to prank wi’ blue or red file foi a while again 1897 Outing 
(U.h ) XXX, 456/a A little wind, born m the goige below, 
was pranking with the quaking asp leaves, 

Frank, v,^ Ohs, or dial, [Appears early 111 
1 6th c. , origin obscure: see Note below.] 

Pranck v, (m various senses, esp with 
suggestion of display or arrogance) ; to caper ; to 
dance. Also to prank it, 

13X0 /nlul Foul E vj b, And I can fote it by 

and by etc., And I can pranke it propeily, a 1329 Skll 1 on 
Caudatoi Anglos sj That dionke asse .That pi ales and 
piankes, 0x360 Jack Juggler in _Hazl, Dodstey II 117 
And a niaid we ha>e at nome, Alibon Tnp-and-go She 
bimperetli, she pranketh, and jetteth without fail. 1567 
Golding Ovids MU vi (1593) 13^ • With haughtic 

looke and bUitely gate went pranking vp and downe. 
1570 Livins Manip, 21/23 To Pranke, exuUai e,jgesiirc, 
1587 Fli MING C ontn* llohiished 111 , X983/X About a 
mile fiom the English campe were the Scotb horsemen vene 
busie, pranking vp and downe 1842 Halliwull Nursety 
Rhymes (Percy Soc) 76 His nag did kick and prank. 
1870 Dady Nesos 12 July, Placid infants, .who looked any- 
thing but fit for pranking it according to Offenbach, 
lleiice Pra nking vbl, sb, and ppl, a 
<1x329 SKLLroN Poems agst Ganwsche 1. 19 For alle your 
proude prankyng, Your pride may apayei e. 1904 hi. Hlvv- 
tmt Queers Quair i. xii, 188 So the wilful lass has got 
her master I And a pranking rider for a bitter jade 1 
[Me Prank has the appearance of a by form of the earlier 
vb, Prancl, with which, to a great extent, it comcideb in 
bense But its form makes the relationship difficult, 
and pranke being app. possible as parallel forms only in 
I words from Frenoi. On the other hand, it may possibly be 
mldted to '0\i,pronken in the sense 'strut, parade and so 
have the same ultimate origin as Prank w ‘.although the 
two appear to ho quite distinct words in English.] 

Fvank (prceilk), v,* [Goes with Prank 
both being radically cognate mihT)n,pronk show, 
ostentation, finery, ornament, Ger. pnmk pomp, 
parade, ostentation, MLG, prank pomp, display. 
(There is no corresp. sb. in Eng.) The vb, in Du. 
is pronken to show off, shine, strut, parade, in 
Ger pninken to make a show or display, to * show 
off’. Cf. also Prink «r,] 

1 . tram. To dress, or deck in a gay, bright, or 
showy manner ; to decorate , rejl, to deck oneself 
otii^ dress oneself up, 

1346 Bale Votaries i (1560) 22 Pranked vp with 
TahSnacIes andhghtes, 1533 “ VocasyonPtti A Not 
pranked vp m ponipe and pleasures 1380 Lyly hupiutes 
TArb.) 433 As wilUng. .as you are to prancke your selues in 
a lookinge Gl^e. X392 Nashl P* Pemlesse (ed. sO xob, 


She..spendshalfeaday mptankingher selfe if she be in- 
uited to any stiange place. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr 1. 
(1682) 60 She .will be so pranked up on the Sundays, .that 
one might eauly mistake her for some noble Lady 1809 
W Irving Kmckerb, vii u, All the burghers of New- 
Ainsterdani with their wives and daughters, pranked out 111 
their best attire. x88i Bbsant & Ricb Chapl of Fleet r x, 
Women are fond.. of pranking themselves continually in 
some new finery 1895 Zangwill Master 11. x, The little 
village was piankt and rejuvenated. 

b, fg To dress up. 

tSaj^ Shaks. Cor nt 1 23 They doe pranke them in Au- 
thoritie Against all Noble sufferance. 1634 Milton 
739 Obtiuding false rules pranckt m reasons gaih, 174a 
Collins Odes m 15 Science, prank'd in tissu’d vest 

c. transf. To deck, adom; to brighten or set 
out with colours; to spangle. In various con- 
structions, e. g. to prank (the held) with fiowers, 
to prank (the garden or field) as a flower. 

XS9X Sylvi ster Du Bar/as i iv 446 The least Flowr 
that pranks Our Garden holders 01 the Common banks 
/bid, 674 The Gardens prank them with their Flowry buds. 
1652 Bcnlowls T/ieop/i xii. 1 , When opaUcolouis prank 
the orient Tulips head 1748 Thomson Cast Indol 1. 11, 
A season atween June and May, Half prankt with spring, 
V, ith summer half imbi owned. x8ao Shelley Senstt Plant 
1. 42 The stream whose inconstant bosom Was prankt undei 
boughs of embowering blossom With golden and green 
light. 1820 — Question iv, Bioad flag-flowers, purple 
prankt with white x8Bo L. Wai lacl Ben>-Hitr 200 The 
ground was pianked with the brightest hlooins. 

If d, pa*pph, ? ‘ Set ’ (like a gem). 

(App an eiioneous use, ‘piankt* suggesting ideas of 
bespangled, begemmed.) 

18x7 bill LI rv Rtm /slaw ix, i, Poplars.. whose shade 
did covei The waning stars, prankt in the waters blue 
xBzx ~ Hellas 1049 Aionnu mountains and islands in 
violably Prankt on the sapphire sea 

2 . tntr (for rejli) To show oneself off, make 
ostentatious show or display. Also io prank it, 

^ 1567 Golding Ovids Met viu. P iv, Yet would 1 make 
it [a tree] eie I go To kisse the dowers with her top that 

g tanks with biaunches so, 1592 Grcenc Upst Courtier 
rj b, Hee shall not want silkes, sattins, veluets, to pranke 
abroade in his pomp. x6io B Tonson.< 4 /c/i iv viii That 
luffe of pride, is tlie same With that, which the vncleanc 
buds ni seiienty-seuen, Were scene to pranke it with, 
on diueis coasts. 1649 tr Warn, Joe, Beem xvi 15 
Wheiewith 1 have not hitheito pioudly prancked and 
vaunted. 1844 Mrs Browning Romaunt 0/ Page ix, 
Or, speak she fair, or piank she gay, She is no lady of mine. 
1867 M Arnold Obermann once more i, White houses 
piank where once weie huts, 

Pranked,/// folded, ifieatcd seePRANKziI 
Franked, prankt, ppl [f. Prank 
Decked, dressed up ; decorated, bedecked. 
c 1350 Piyde 4 * Abuse of Women xvii. in Hazl. E. P* P. 
IV. 237 For there are some piancked gosseps every where, 
Able to spyll a whole countrie. x6oa Warner W/6 Eug 
IX xlvn. (1612) 2x9 Good God, how formall, prankt, and peart 
became I in a tiice, c x6zo Women Samis 92 Modwene 
forsooke the woilile^and all the eaye shewes and pranked 
prefers thereof 1877 Lanilk Fiortda Sunday 65 Giays, 
whites and reds of pranked woodpeckers. 

^ See also Pranks;,* 1 d. 

Fra*]iker. [f. Prank zi.s + -br i.] 

1 . s^Prancbr, fa. Tkieved cant, Ahotse (obs), 
b. A dancer. 

1391 Grunl All Cotmy Catch* it. (1302) 4 They., doe 
take an cspeciall view, wheie prankers or horses be x6ax 
Burton in. 11 M.iit (1651) 563 If she be a noted 

reveller, a gadder, a singet, a pranker or dancer, then take 
heed of her. x886 G. H Bougiiton in //arper's Mag 
Dec 24 One of the most abandoned of the prankeis and 
myself, were tempted by cool shades of the flagrant wood 
to wander off 

f 2 . pi. Prancing action (as of a horse) C&s, 

1636 Sampson Vow breakers v u Iiij, Have I practic’d 
my Kernes, my Carree’rcs, my Pranckers, my Ambles, my 
falie Trotts, my smooth Ambles, and Canterhui y Paces, and 
shall Master Majonput me besides the hobbj -Horse? 
Fra*nkfal, a [f. Prank + Full 

of pranks; mischievous, tiicky; frolicsome. Hence 

Pxra'uEAiliieBS. 

1824 Galt /ioihelan I. n ix 228 The prankful boy goad- 
ing It vvith a stick, the charger reaied so suddenly tliat the 
ridei was unseated xSgx Fraser's Mag JI 713 Rather 
wounding by an unbounded prankfulness, than by a wish 
to inflict pain. X839 New MoniJdy Mag* LVII. 36 Prank- 
ful squirrels, nibbling at the rind. 

Franking, vbl, sh 1, folding ; see Prank v,^ 
Franking, vbl, sb,\ prancing • see Prank 3 
Franking (prse'gkiq), vbl, sb, 3 [f. Prank v*^ 
+ -ing^.] The action of Prank v*^i decking, 
diessing up, * titivating*, ^making 
1380 Hollydand Treas, Fr. Tong, Aitifftmeni, pranking 
1594 T- B, La Prvnaud* Fr, Acad ir, 77 In all then 
paintings and prankmgs they .lift: vp themselues against 
nature. i6xa W. Parkbs Cnrtedne’Dr (iB;® 56 The 
nightly and nightlong prancking and pruning vp of old 
withered faces. >664 H. Mobb Exp, 7 Epist vi. (1669) 78 
Her prankiMS and adornings in the splendour of their 
Altars, and CSiurches, and Copes, 
f Fra*nkingly, adv* Obs, lare, [f, pranktng^ 
pr. pple. of Prank +-1 x2 ,] In a pranking or 
ostentatious manner, diowily. 

x6xoBf, lAhis^ApohBrawaistsxs 43 He, his wife, and her 
daughter fared daintily, and went prankin^y in apparell 

Fra'nkish, iz. [f. Prank r 5 . 2 .i..iSHi.] Of the 
nature of a prank , inclined to pranks 
1827 Hood Mtds* Fames Ixxxix, My partner dear in 
many a prankish deed. xB68 Holms Lee B, Godfrey 
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xxxvui. She had quite drojA her pranhish_ 1887 
Mrs. HAWtism Poll Matt G i Nov. 1/3 Stones toncem- 
ing mischievous and prankish children. 

Hence FraTildsWy adv , m a pnmkisli manner, 
by way of a prank i Pra*nTriiihmMiEi trickiness, 
frolicsomeness ; addiction to pranks, 

1881 W. M, Rossetti in Art yml 363^3 Ihe insolent 
pranldshnete of his age. 1883 Holmi- Lee Lamag Jr 
Sctutitg I IT. 184 She had twankiihlj avoided hiin- 189* 
HaitiH (N Y > IS Dec 456A W" parents do not..liave to 
trace prankishnebs and mischievousness to the same 
exemplars. 1899 WVj*« Gaz. i§ May 1/3 If he were a 
very young man we might be indulgent to this prank* 
jshness 

PranHe (prti qk*!), v Now dtal. [dim. or 
freq of Pk.in"K zf 3 • see -le 3.] vt/r. To prance 
lightly, to move in a. capering way. 
a 17x7 Parnbll Fatty Tale vii, He sees a (fairy] trmn 
rofuvely gay Come prankling o'er the place *8x9 w 
RviKG Ctfw. Grottada I, xii. iia The pranlding army of 
highmettled warriors issued from the ancient gates. 1903 
Eng Dial, Diet- ( 1 . of Wight! Frankie, to prance 

jPjrauksoiue (ptae rjksym), ^ [f. Pr vyg + 
-SORE.] Addicted to pranks ; pranl^h, frolicsome 
18x0 in Skirti PnK yndi. XIV 148 To swell her brazen 
store, Wth one such pcaoksome, titt’nng booby more 
x8xa BvitOM C*. Hay^ t xiv ( 0 ^ Drafts And often would 
bix pcanksome prate engage Cnilde Harolds ear. 1870 
W H. Masok in Macm, Mag XXXIV 43a Some prank- 
some iixip..has tamed off the not water 
Hence 3 Pxa*s]c 8 oiiL 63 ].ea 8 

1899 Daily News 4 Nov 7/3 The monkey-hfce prank* 
someness of the merry, mischievous race 
Prft'nJcyitf [f. Prank + -Y.] Given 

to or full of pranks. 

a i giQ Hdaxx Reysier D, in uL {Axb ) 47 So, that is some- 
whaHOce, hut pran fcie cote, nay wnnii, That is a lusti e brute, 
handes vnder your ride man rSaS JBlackw, XXIll 
xo The strangest and most carious pranl^ little bein^ that 
ever were bom. 18^$ F«dl Mall G, 16 Sept, 6/x Merely 
a demonstration of pranky lawlessness. 

Pranqiie, obs. form of Prank 
fPranaawte. Ods, rare—K pSome kind of 
deriv of Prance ».] (?) Prancing, showing off. 

C1460 Tewxetey MysL xxx. 561 Tbay were sturdy and 
hawte .youre pride and youre pransawte. What will it 
gawne ? Ye tolde ilk mans de&wte and forgate youre awne. 1 

t PransoTious, a. Obs. rare^^, [f, L. pran- 
s^-us pertaining to breakfast panders to 
br^lsast) +-OUS,] 

iiQljd Blount Gle^egTi Pratisenoust of or belonging, or 
ser^g for dinner. 

Praoe, variant of Proa. 

IhRLSe (pr^z). [a. F. prastj ad L. 

pxasins (Plin.) (formerly used in Fng), a. Gr, 
vpaattK leek'green, f, vpaaov leek ] A cryptociys- 
tdline or crystalline vancty of translucent quartz, 
of a leek-green colour. 

«. XJ398 Trevtsa De P R xvi U\m (Bodl.^lS), 
Fmssius is a grene stone as leke. x6oz Holland Phny II 
dco As touching green stones., we reckon one of a Porret 
colour, which we cal Frasius. 1730 tr. Leenardus' Mirr, 218 
Frasriu>, is so called from an Herb of its own Name. 1796 
Kirwak Eiem Mttt, (ed. s) I. 249 Prasittm. seems to con- 
sist of a mixture of quartz, and shoerlaceons actinolite 
^ P, X788 tr OroHstedi's Muu (ed 2) 1 . 144 As to the prase, 
its name.. shows it to be of a greemsh-blue colour. 1797 
EnqrcL Brtt, (ed, 3I XII 83 aeie. False emeralds, or prases. 
t868 Dana Mtn, (ed. 5) 194 Quartz Ci^tocrystalline 
Varieties 4. Prase. Translucent and dull leek’green ., 
Always re|purded as a stone of little value. The name is 
also given to crystalline quartz of the same color. 

Prase, obs. form o! Praise. 
^a 8 eolita(pr^i*zf( 91 sit}. Mm, [ad. ^\r,praseo- 
/fM (Erdmann 1840), irr^. f.Gr vpaa-ov orirpd<ri-o5 
(secr Prase) + -litb. j aS altered form of lolite. 

1864-72 Watts Diet Ckem II 320 Hjdrous Dichroite 
Praseoute from BrSkke in Norway x868 Dana Mifu (ed. 5) 
MX The alteration of iolite takes place so readily that 
the mineral is most commonly found in an altered state as 
hy^Qs lolite, pinite, .gigantohte, praseolite, aspasiolite 

Pxa*8i£6mi» a. mn, rare, [f. as Prase + 
-[i]tobm.] Resembling prase. 

Kirwan Elem, Min, («J, 2) 1 , 393 Prasiform Porphyry 
of Karsten. 

PrasiHte • see prasolUe (s v. Pbaso-). 

Prasine (pr^i'zin), sb and a Also 5 prasym, 

6 prosne. [ad late L,prastna green chalk, fern, 
of L. pmsintis adj, (Plm.), a. Gr srpaaivos leek- 
green, A/Por wp. leek-green stone, an emerald or other 
green stone ; cf. F. prasine^ ilj. {pierre prasine 
leek-green stone), and in later F. sb fern, a green 
earth used as a pigment.] 

A. sb, A green-coloured mineral : + (a) an earth, 
green chalk, or verdigns; +( 3 ) a preaous stone, 
sometimes app the emerald ; (c) now a synonym of 
pbcudo-malacnite (Chester Z)tel, Min 1896). 
leSas IsiooRE Or^, xix. x viu § 9 Prasina, creta viridis, etii 
m aliquibus terns promiscue generetur, optima tamen in 
Libya Cyrenensl] 

[CZ305 Land Cokaytie 91 in J? P, (1862) 158 Smaragde, 
lugrci and prassiune ] 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P R, xix 
x^u. (Bodi. MS.}, Prasyu cretais grene [Prasina creta est 
viruhs] & herof is colons made grene as leke. 1491 C\xtor 
l^tas Pair u xlviii (1495) 92 b/a The partye (of the sayde 
cHyrche) wythout forthe on the syde of the South was of the 
colour scrablable or lyke to a precyous stone namyd Prasym, 
zgjK W, WATREMANi^/i^/r? Factotts I. IV 43 Pfecioub btoneb 
called the Jacinthe, and the Prasne. 


B. ad;. Leek-like; leek-green in colour rare 
Frasine stone ^ K,(b') 

1328 Paynh. Saleme^Regim bivb, 0 ne ib called coler 
prasbine, lyke the colour of y® herbe called pr^sion io6< 
Sir T. Herbert Treat (1677) 35 ^ All Mjrts of Stones and 
Mines of Gold e’re while Are found there, with the choicest 
Prasine-stonc i88a Gard, Chr&tu XYIII 40 The curious 
prasine peduncle is covered with numerous flowers. 

1 Pra sinouB, a, [f. L. prasm-us (see prec ) + 

I -ous.] *= prec. B. 

I x8a6 Kirby & Sr Eniomol IV xlvu 281 Pretsnutns , 

I The colour of the leaves of leeks or onions 
1 j| P 3 ?as!k 661 l (praskPn) Ir, [a, Ir praiscut 
I apron ] An apron, esp a large coarse apron, 

I 1843 W. Cakleton Traits I 24 A wooden dish, comfort* 
' ably covered with a clane praskeea on the well>swept heai tb- 
I stone. z88z Macm, Mag Sept 396 Their own servants 
I gave the same reason for wearing no caps or praskeens 

repr. Gr rpaao-v leek, an element m 
* technical words Prasoo 3 iroii» (pri^i’zckrffum) 
[Chboxe], a dull-green incrustation on chromic 
I iron, prob calcite coloured by oxide of chromium 
I (Chester Mm 1896). fBrasoooride Obs, 
[Gr. vpaurotcovpis, -i 5 -], a grub which destroys leeks. 
PrasoUte (pitf^a^lait) (Dana) (jerton praailito) 
[-LITE], a leek-green fibrous mineral, probably a 
vanant of chlonte (Chester). Fraso-phagous a, 
[Gr. ^yos eatmgj, eating leeks; hence Praso « 
phagy. 

c 1420 Paiiad, on Hush, i. 953 The Grek seith that a beest, 
*prosacoride Iv r prasoconde] the garth ennoyeth myche 
x882 Si James' Getz, ii Feb , I should not have been 
I *prasophagous if I had had the chance. Ihd , *Prasophagy 
is. .for a time a very cheap form of diet 

Prasoid (pr^^'zoid), a, [ad. L, prasoides^ a. 
' Gr fl/wo’osfSjjy leek-green.J Resembling prase. 

1849 Dan\ Ceol xvii (1850) 632 We may distinguish xt as 
1 ptasoidrock 1858 in IMayne Le^., 

I Prast, variant of Prest a, Obs, 

I Prat (prset), sb land a. Now only Sc Forms . 

I preett, 1-3 px®t, 3 (9 Sc^ pret, 5 (6 i'f) 

' pratte, 6-9 Sc, pratfe, 7- Sc prat. [OE. pr&it 
guile, a trick* cf MDu partem Du part crafty 
tnck, prank ; also MDu , Flem. perte^ Du , EFris , 
pret^OlA, pretir^'^orw,preUa a roguish trick, 
etc Ulterior origin obscure. See also Pretty a. 

It is remarkable that, with toe e\ception of the instances 
in Layamon (which seem to be attrib or in comb , but may 
be adj }, the word does not appear between OE. tunes and 
1478,] 

A sb A tnck; a piece of trickery or fiaud, 
a prank, a frolic. 

e xooo iELFRic Gra/o, xliii (Z ) 257 Astu, praet, e xooo 
Age Gloss in Hatpi's Zettscimft IX 424 [Couira vnlle 
iwcetidt ariosi^ ongeati J^usendfealde derixende pi alias 
a 103 Wui I STAN Horn \lviL (Napier) 243 Woxe domas and 
prsettas. ciaoc Lay 81 Elene. Pans ATi\andre mid 
pret wrendie bi-won Ihtd, 5302 [Hi] 'Sohten bi pedien 
Behnmid heoieprmtwrenchen 1478 Sir J P piston in Z' 
Lett, III, 234 In any suche pratte scholde be labored, it is 
I hope in bettr case X313 Douglas Mims via Prol. 81 
Prattisarreput policy and perellus paukis 1596 Dalrympli. 
tr Leslie's Hv.t Scot \i 338 marg , Pumset for the perte 
and iienucious pratt tbay playd to than Bischop x6o6 
Birnie Ktrk’Buriall <1833) 18 When first this piat [of 
burying in Kirks] came in practise 1783 Forbls Dominie 
I Depos'd 33 Your mats [ed 1780 pranks), she says, are now 
I found out i8z2 Chalmers in Hanna Life (1849) I xi 293 
Of all the pratts I ever played, none was ever earned on 
more giacemlh’’ x8ia Scotsman 29 (Jam.) The hits 0’ prels, 
by q^ilk they inveigle the public to buy their beuks 
B. Cunning, astute 

?axzoa De Gestis Heratardt in Michel Chon Anglo, 
Norm II 51 Lefwinus Prat [id est] Astutiis. cxzooOrmin 
6652 Niss he nohht hmnderrsap ne pratt To foll^henti ille 
wiless. 

Prat, sh^ Rolled Cant, [Origin unknown.] 
Usually in pL The buLtockb. 

Harman Casteai (1869) 8a Prai^ a butlocke 1641 
Brome Jffo Crev) u. Wlcs 1873 HI 391 First set me down 
here on both my Prats, axyoo B E. Diet, Cant Cre%v 
PraiiSi Buttocks. 1895 H Vvatson in Chafi Bk HI 4B4 
. To drive myself square across the way, and despatch the 
I hoises back upon their prats, setting the coTchman and the 
post-boys yelling in a terrified hubbub 
+Prat, Sc Obs [app. f. Prat but cf 
pRACrz;] tuir To practise tricks. Hence fPrat- 
tmg vbl, sb, trickery, and ppl, a, tncky, juggling. 

1570 Saitr Poems Reform, xxii, 31 Quhais strenth and 
force consibtis in pratting word, With Seipentis sting, under 
amphcitie tfiS7a KNoxAfxrZ 1846 I 239 The 

Bischoppes heirat offended, said, ‘What platting is this? 
Lett hib accusatioun be redd [Perhaps this is gating j 

t 7 ra*tcliant, a Ohs, exc. dial. Also 7 
proohant, 9 dial, pradant. [Ongin tmastertained .] 
Conceited, forward, swaggering. 
iS^ A M. tr Guillenteads Fr CJat urg iiyj, A Doctour 
might suppose me to he so pratchante and high-minded [as] 
that I sought to aequall my selfe with him, 1604 Parsons 
sra Pi Three Convers Eng, 433 Tymes was a Curate or 
deacon but so pratchant and mmepart, as he ouerwent the 
minister in his forwardnes of answering. 1625 Usshfr 
Answ Jesuit jz Where a pratchant deacon, called Epi- 
avoucheth, that [etc.] i88x Isle of 
Ivig/it Gloss , Prajant, swaggeung, conceited 

FirSiisail (pw^’tal), a. Hot, rare, [f. \j, prdtuM 
a meadow + -al ] Growing in meadows. 

J U, Baker N, Yorks, Stud 183 To designate the 
different kinds of locality we may employ a series of 


adjectives suth as sylvestial, piatal, pascual, encetal 1883 
A Fryer m Jrnl Bot , Brtt 4 * Bor 37s No hard and 
fast line can be drawn between Pascual and Pratal plants. 

Prate (p^'t), sb [f Prate v Cf. MDu. 
(tfi375), WFns praet^ Du., LG., NFris praai^ 
EFns p) 6 t^ Da,, Swed. prut talk, tattle, rumour] 
The act or action of prating; talk; now esp idle, 
profitless, or irrelevant talk , chatter, prattle. 

1579 W Wilkinson Coifut Fannlye of Loue, JHeret, 
Affirm bijb. Have not much prate or disputation with 
straungeis igoa Greene Def Cottny Catch Wks (Grosart) 
XI. 98 [He] began to hold the fellow in prate, and to 
question whose man hee was i6ox ? Mars row Pasquil 4- 
Katk I 27 The common foode of prate ‘ what newes at 
court?’ 1704 S FuAcr m W S. Perry Hist Coll Amer 
Col Ch (1871) I. go ‘ Hold youi prate, Sirrah * said he 
'you are an impudent Rogue *. 1728 Swift Jml Mod 

Lady 142 How should I, alas ! relate The sum of all their 
senseless prate? i860 Thackeray ^ 7 ^ 2 /Pirf « (1869) 
163 (Dn r would go with my prate about my passion, my 
wrongs, and despair 

Prate (pT^‘t), 'V, Also 6 pxaite, Sc prat(t 
[Not found before 1 5th c. • = MDu. prdten (t: 1400) , 
praeten, 'Dyx.praien, WFris prseten^ praten^proten, 
EFns. proten^ MLG , LG praten^ pfoten ; thence 
also MHG. hraten^ hraden^ Icel , Norw, MSwed , 
Swed. prata, Da. prate, to talk, chatter, prate. N ot 
known in the earlier stage of the langs. ; perh, 
a later onomatopoeic formation ] 

1 , inir. To talk, to chatter usually dyslogistic, 
implying speaking much or long to little purpose ; 
formerly also to speak insolently, boastfully, or 
officiously , to tell tales, blab 

CX420 [implied in Prater] cz43oLyDG Mtn Poems (Pa ty 
Soc.) 15s He may weel grucche and with his tounge prate 
1550 T Coke Eng 4* Fr Het aids § 62 (1877) 77 , 1 mervayle, 
syr Heralde, how you dare so untruly prate agaynst your 
soveraj'gne loid the kyng of England * 37 ® Buchanan 
Chmimleon'N\sz (1892) 33 [He] piattit proudlie, vantyng 

f t his pen sould be worth ten thowsand men x58x 
PvXA, Haddons Answ Osor 492 b, You prate hard, but 
you prove nought 1605 Shaks Mach n. i 58 Thy veiy 
stones piate of my whereabout 16x6 R C. Times' 
Whistle III 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle ebatt 17x3 Berkeley Guardian No 3 P i Sober 
wretches, who prate whole evenings ovei coffee 1747 
Richvrdson Clarissa{z%xx) I vui. 34 No words * I will not 
be prated to a ifog Praed Poems (1864) 11 . 31 And she is 
prating leai nedly Of logic and of chemistry 1875 Jowlit 
Plato (fid 2) I 2X2 You prate, he said, instead of answering, 
b With at To scold ; to 'give a lecture to dial 
x886 S IV Line Gloss s v, He might have prated at 
hun and let it go by 

2 irans. To utter, say, or tell an a prating 
manner ; to tell or repeat to little purjaose. 

c 1489 Canton Sonnes ofAymon xiv 320 What somever 
ye prate, say, or crake, sayd Charlemagn, ye shall not scape 
me XS73 Gamm Gurton 11 iv Cj b, Auant syr knaue, 
what piatest thou of that I fynd? 1630 B Jonson Afzw Inn 
I. 1, He piates Latin, An it weie a parrot, 01 a play-boy 
1697 Dryden Virg Past, nr 21 What Nonsense woud 
the Fool thy Master prate x8ax Byron Sardan v 1 292 
You are sent to piate your mastei’s will, and not Reply to 
mme. 1891 N ()ould Double Event 2 Prating mere polite 
nothings to a young lady fresh fiom school. 

3 . tntr. Of hounds To ‘give tongue^. Of 
hens To cluck, {dtalf) 

1392 Warner Alb Eng vn xvxvi 158 Loues Beagles 
be viicoupeld, Beau tie praites And driues my Heart from 
out the Thicks. 1873 Spilling Molly Miggs 1. 6 If the hen 
doaiit prate she oant Jay. 

Fra*te-apace. [f. Prate z/.-t- Apace.] One 
who prates on ; a prater, chatterbox. 

1636 Heyvvood Loves Muir 11, i Wks 1874 V 113 
Prince of passions, prate-apaces, and pickled lovers 1721 
Amherst Terrse Fil Na 46 (1754) 244 Mr Prate-apacc, .. 
nothing is more scandalous than your charging our uni- 
versity with the want of civility and good manners 1879 
Browning Ned Braiis 126 Well, pad on, my prate apace 1 

Pra'teful, a, rare [f Prate sb, + -ful ] Full 
of prate, given to prating or chattering 
x8oa W Taylor m W Robherds (1843) I 208 The 
Flench character seems to me much altered , the people 
ate more circumspect, less prateful 

Prately, -e, obs. forms of Prettily, 
Pra^tement, rare [f. Prate v, + -ment.] 
Prating, talking Also allusively (quot 1831). 

1657 J Watts Vind. Ch Eng 268 Pratements of the 
longest and strongest winded speaker, X83X Blackm 
Mag XXIX 982 In and out of Fratement— we beg pardon 
for lafsus Parhament. 

fPra-tepye. Obs, [f. Prate sb, or v, + Pie sb l] 
A chattering magpie j a prater, chatterer. 

1382 Stanyhohst Mnets iv (Arh ) lox This that prat’pye 
cadesse labored too trumpet in eeche place. 

Prater (pr^Ptai). [f Prate v, + -eb So Du 
praters talker] One who prates; an obnoxious 
or idle talker, one who speaks much to little 
purpose, a mere talker, a chatterer. Formerly 
also a boaster, an evil-speaker. 

CX420 Ltog. Assembly of Gods 674 There were bosters, 
braggars, & htyhoreb, Praters, fasers, strechers, & wrythers. 
xsso Bale Afol Pref Though Hierome wer a great 
boaster of virginitie, yet was he no virgme. 
ioa» T 5 co‘pr Bei^ Pismire xo He is a prater that never 
dwth any thing a 1680 Butler Rem (1759' ^I ®*3 A 
I^ter,.is like a Earwig, when he gets within a Man’s Ear 
D t easily to he got out again. 1704 Swift Bait 

Bks M.1SC ft7ii)2c8 Miscreant Prater, .Eloquent only in 
thine own Eyes, thou railest without Wit. 2883 F. Leif* 
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CHILD 111 Conicmp Riv XLIH si Laeites. a plater of 
moral maxims, while he is all foi Pans and its pleasuies 

Prater John: seePRESTBB Johmt, 
t Prate-rOBt. Ohs, slang, [f Pkatb sb or v, • 
second element obscure] A prater 
1671 Glanvill Disc, M SiiibbcVx^^ Aijb, I would not 
have It thought, I make dealing with this Piate-iost any 
pait of my Business ^1700 13 E Diet Caui Cm</, 
P9 atercast^ a Talking Boy, 17*5 New Cant Did . Pf ate- 
Roast, 

f Pra tery. Obs, rare [f. Prate v or Prater 
sh, see-EttY. Cf Dxi, praier?j itdk.] Prating, 
iSn Elyot PasQuill (1540) C vb, And lette vs leaue Pas- 
quyll with his prateiye 

Prati, 4 e, obs. forms of Pretty Pratic, -ick, 
-ik: see Praotio sb,'^ and v,, Pratique 
Pratie, dial, corruption see Potato 3 d 5, 
Pratincole (pise Ugkonl), Omttk, [Named 
by Pennant (1773;, ad. modX. praitncola (Kramer 
1756), f. L. p mum a meadow + incola inhabitant,] 
One of seveial species of the genus Glateola, gralla- 
torial (hmicolme) birds widely distributed through- 
out the old world and in Australia, allied to the 
plovers, but regarded by some as a distinct family, 
lesembhngthe swallows in appearance and habits. 

*773 Pennant Genera Puds 48 Piatincole Bill, shoit, 
strong, strait, hooketl at the end. Nostrils, near tlie base, 
linear, oblique feicj, 1843 Yaruhl I fist. Buds UI. 4 
The Piatincole has been aiianged by some authors with the 
Swallows, by otheif, near the Rails, but I believe, with 
Mr, Selby, that it ought to he included in the family of the 
Plovers x866 Blacicmoris Ctadoil N \lvu, A woman’s 
perception flies on the wings of the pratincole 1903 JVesim 
Gat xo July lo/i An untoi lunate black-winged piatin- 
rale that strayed from its Russian home acioss Central 
Europe to Romney Maish has promptly been made into a 
specimen, 

Pratinff (pr?i*tig), vbl, sb, [f. Prate v + 
-INO 1 ] The action of the vb. Prate, idle chatter; 
t boasting, mischievous talk. 

c X450 G Asimv Dieta P/dlos, 681 Ye aught not to haue 
other in hatyng, Buthertely cheiissh iheim withoute prat- 
ing, *338 Bald T/ire Zawes 17B3 Here is a piatynge with 
a very vengeaunccl xfiaa Bacon Hen vu After 
ilmt these two, had by loynt and severall Piatings foiiticl 
tokens of consent in the Multitude 1706-7 Farquiiau 
Beaux Stmt, 1. 1, Hold youi prating, Sirrah, do you know 
who you are? 1813 Byron C.o}sair\ vii, ‘Peace, peace!’ 
•^He cuts their prating short athih 1393 Nashi Pom 
Lett, Con/itt Wks, (Orosait) II 247 Since we aichere, on 
our prating bench in a close loomc. 

Pra ting, ^pl, a, [f. as prec, + -ino 2 ] That 
prates, talking idly, cliatlenng. 

*567 Trial L Treas, (1850) xi Looke on tins legge, yc 
prating slaues, I lemember since it was no gieatei then a 
tree, *58*^ Mur cash r PosiUoms xAxvili (xSSj) 175 TJieie 
be as plating boyes, as theic bo prathng wenches x6?6 
Bunvan SUaii Gate Wks. (1846) 272 A prating tongue will 
not unlock the gates of heaven, 1754 Richardson Graudi- 
wu III. xxii, 217 Can there be a greater torment than an 
officious prating Love ? 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eu^, xx. lY. 
404 Montague was a brilliant ihetorician, and, theiefore,,, 
represented by detractois as a superficial, prating pretendei 
Hence 3Pxa*tlugl7 adv, 

*7 SS Johnson, /’r«//;%f(2j^,with Utile tattle, with loquacity. 
llPratiq[ue (pnc’tik, ilpraUk). Forms 7prafc- 
tioke, -ike, -Iq., 7-8 -lok, -io, 7~ pratique, [a, F. 
pratique practice, intercourse, pratique « It pratica, 
OSp ad. (see Praotio) ; orig. spelt 

ptatiicke (var. of Practio) ; subseq, conformed to 
F . spelling.] Permission or licence granted to a ship 
to hold intercourse with a port after quarantine, or 
on showing a clean bill of health. Especially used 
in connexion with the South of Europe. 

*®09 W* Biddolph in T lAvender Treeu (1612) 4 Zante 
Wt staled ten daies in the lode of this city, before we could 
get PraUicke, that is leaue to come amongst them, or to 
vse trafHque with them 16x5 G. Sandys 'Trav, 6 Not to 
suffer any to tiaffike or come ashore before tliey haue a 
Rratticke from the Sigmorsof Health. 1636 Blount , 
Pratique (from the Span Pf atica)^,, among Merchants it 
IS a Licence to Traftick ; as m the Ports of Italy, and the 
Streights. 1663 Pfpvs Jhofy 14 Dec , To remove die in- 
conveniences his slups are put to [at Leghorn] by denial of 
pratique a thing that is now-a-days made use of only as 
a cheat. 1753 Hanway Tratu (x76a) I. ii, xvuu 80 Ships can 
neither leave the port, nor be permitted to prattic but by lus 
permission. XB17 Byron Beppo xxv, And when he lay in 
quaranune for pratique. His wife would mount, at times, 
her highest attic, 1897 Datljf News 14 Jan, 3/5 The P, and 0. 
steamy Nubia arrived m the Thames from Plymouth yester- 
™rnoon...Dr. Collingridge gave the ship pratique, 
and the yellow flag was then hawcodownamid loud cheers 
b. attrib. Pratique boat, house, the boat, and 
house, of the quarantine officer. 

*®44 Evelyn Diofy x 6 Oct., We. came on shore by the 
f ^Ettiq-house [at Genoa], 1798 Nelson in Nicolas Dtip 
ill* 17s The boats to attend the embarkation at the 
Mole niw the Pratique House 1836 Marrvat Mtdsk, 
xl, The pratique boat will not come off after sunset 

Pra-tted, a. Sc. Prat 1 + -so 2.] iTaving 
tricks or evil practices : m Comb, as iU-praUed, 
xSm Chalmers in Hanna X^{x849) I. xi 293 You always 
th^bt me an ill-pratted chief 

Prattelie, -ely, -ily, obs forms of Pbettilt. 
Prattle, obs. form of Pretty. 

Prattle (prae-t’l), sb, [f. Prattle ».] The 
act ()r action of prattling ; that which is prattled ; 
idle inconscqnent talk, childish chatter, small talk. 


iSSS W. WATiirwAN Fardie Factms ii \ii j6o As foi 
byeng and sellyng, or any kinde of Lawe prattle, thei [Per- 
«ans] vse noL XS83 Babington Comniandm Bed to Earl 
Pembroke, Theie men shall be judged according to pioofe, 
not accoiding to praties x6oo Holland Ltvy xliv xxii 
1184 Let him hold him there and keep his babble and 
prattle to himselfe X67Z Cave Pnen. CJir i lii (1673) 
35 Talkative and full of prattle X768-74 Tucker Li, 
(1834) 11. 629 You may soon discover this by the 
prattle of the children, who love to repeat what they hear 
1796 Burney Mem, Metastasto II 374 [Having] since that 
written you a long prattle, which, ought to have been for- 
warded to you. X863 J Hatton Bitter Sweets xxiv, Her 
mother was never tued of hex girlish prattle. 

b, transf, and^ Applied to the voice of birds, 
the noise of running water, etc 
1693 Evelyn Do la Quint Compl Gard 11 . 179 The 
harmony of the pretty Birds, which a soit of extraordinary 
gayety and briskness at this time inspires with amorous 
prattle 1836 Miss Mur ock y Hah/nx xmii, Listening 
to the prattle of the stream, that went singing along 

Prattle (pn3e*t'l), v. Also 6 prattel(l, prat- 
tale, pratfcil, 6-8 pratie. [dim. and freq. of 
Prate v * see -le 3; — MLG. ptatelen^ ptotehn 
to chatter, grumble ] 

1 inir. To talk or chatter in a childish or artless 
fashion ; lo be loquacious about tnfles ; formerly 
equivalent lo Prate; now chiefly said, without 
contempt, of the talk of young children 

153* More Con/itt, Tiudale Wks 533/2 So he dooeth but 
prattle & prate of feling faytli, without the feling of any 
fayth at all 1557 ^ (Genev.) 3 yo/m 10 If I come, I wyl 

doclaie his dedes whych he doeth, prattdmg against vs witli 
malicious wordes 1594 T. B LaPrimaud, Ff , Acad ii 118 
Those that cease not to prattle and babble about vaine and 
vnprofltable matteis. x%z Locicc Ednc § 35 He liad the 
Mos^ry of his Parents ever since he could Prattle ryaa 
Dr Foe Moll Flandeis (1840) 208, 1 talked to [the pretty 
little child], and it piattled lo me again. 1778 Joiihson 
Lei io Mrs, Thrale 15 Oct , I nevei said with Dr. jOodd 
that I Jove to prattle upon paper, but I have prattled now 
till the paper will not hold mudi moie than my good 
wishes 1885 Clodd Myths Di 1 vni 134 The childhood 
of the race, when it prattles of the Golden Age. 

b Uansf, and fig To make an inarticulate 
sound resembling or likened lo the talk of children • 
said of birds, running water, etc. 

X863 B Tavior Poe^s yrnl in. Under Moon^ A fountain 
prattles to the night 2887 G Mebkouh Ballads P, 53 
riie light loaves prattled to neighbour eais 

2 irans. To utter in an idle, garmlous, or (now 
usually) childish way 

1560 Bi CON Nc%v Caiech, Wks. I. 465 b, Whatsoeiiei the 
Papistes. pratie in this behalf, I am sure, leason sayeth, 
tliat there lemameth bothe bread & wyne 1583 Babington 
Commaoidm iv. (1637) 9a If it be a vertue thus to puttie 
and prattle of every body uncertame tales, but most certaine 
discredits 1598 Drayion Heroic Ep rr 160 The httJe 
birds .Shall leaine to speake and pxattle Rosamond x&6 
Tati: & Brady Ps Ivin, 3 They piattled Slander, and in 
Lies Employ'd their lisping Tongue 1784 Cowplr Task 
II. 382 Frequent in Park with lady at his side. Ambling 
and prattling scandal as he goes* X887 Jessoyp Aixady iu 
6 1, 1 am but a mere chiomcler of gossip that will not be 
prattled long. 

b. To bring or drive by prattling itdo^ etc. 

1601 Shaks AlVs Well iv. 1. 46 If you prattle mee into 
these peiilles 

t Fra*ttl6-ba sket. Obs, [f. Praitle sb, 4 - 
Basket sb, Cf. next.] « next. 

x6o2 Breton Moikei^s Blessing Ixxiv, But if she be 
ilfauour’d, blind and old, A prattle basket, or an idle slut. 
X690 SMKDwevvi, Amorous Bigot ii Wks 1720 IV. 248 Sweet 
prattle-basket, be quiet CravenGloss (ed Prattle 
Brnkeii a prattling child, a little young pratei 

f Fra*ttl6-boz. Obs, [f. Prattle sb. + Box 
sb^ Cf. Chatterbox.] A humorous name for 
a piattler or chatterer; a chatterbox, 

X67X Gunvill Disc, M Stulhe 2 Gross Ignoramusses, 
Illiterate Fools, Prattle-boxes, Catch- Dotterels, .Tone^ 
Cheats, and poor Devils. 1696 Locke in Fox Bourne L%fe 
(1876) II. XV, ASS A very ill sign m a prattle-box of your 
age, X7SX R. Paltocic P Wt fkins (1884) I ii ax At last 
the old praltlebox having made a shoit pause to recover 
hreath , ‘ Mr Peter ’, says she, ‘ you look as if you did not 
know pool Patty 

Fvattlement (pise*t’lment). rare, [f. Prattle 
V, + -MENT.] Idle talk, prattle, prattling . m qnot. 
^579i 8- play oit parliament, 

*579 Fulab Hesktns* Pari, 33 He will goe immediately 
to his purposed matter, to bee debated in this highe Court 
of prattlement 1604 HirRON Wks I. 574 R ww® a word 
sufficient To ouerthrow this prattlement 1779 Cowper 
Let to Unwin OcL, The childish prattlement of pastoral 
compositions. 190X J, Davidson Test Vivtsecior 9 The 
prattlement of amorists. 

Prattler (pnfi*tlw). [f. Prattle v + -erI ] 
One who prattles, a talkative person, a chatterer ; 
now esp a prattling child 
1567 Maplet Gi, Forest 90 One knaue or pratler will 
alwayes accompanie another. 1583 Babington Commandm 
IX, (1637) 93 We doe not discountenance the whispering 
carper, we doc not eschew the reports o^eevish pratlers, 
x6m G. Herbert Temple^ Censetenee i. Peace piatler, do 
notlowre, 1680 Otway Orphan nr vil 1219 Go, you’re an 
idle Pratler 1742 Fielding yes, Audi ewsxs viu, My little 
prattler, the darling and comfort of my old age 1805 
WORDSW Prelude iv. 204 Rosy prattlers at the feet Of a 
pleased grandame 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) HI 140 
Thousanas of tragedy-maldng prattlers 
Fratiding (prae^tliq), vbl, sh [f. Prattle v, 

+ 1.] flie action of the vb Prattle, 


I XS30 Palsgh. 257/2 Piatlynge, the speche of yonge 
chyldren, paioys 1580 Babington Eap LortPs Pia^ei 
(1596] 233 Their prime prathng to the hurt of then neigh- 
bours, 1605 WiLLFT Hexapla Gen, 367 Aged parents are 
delighted with the pratling and sport of young children 
1790 Burke Fr Rex Wks. V 229 This prattling of thehs 
hardly deserves the name of sophistry rtoy IrNNYSoN 
Harold n. 11 66 Save for the prattling of thy little ones 

Fra'ttliug', ppl a. [f. Prattle v , + -ino 2 .] 
That prattles see the verb. 

X560 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm, x b. He would, put those 
prattelinge pardoners to silence ijBx N. Burne Disput, 
m Caih. Tractates (S T S.) 170 Tlie daft Abbottis, gukkit 
Piions, guseheaddit Peisonis, . and the pretland Preben- 
daris 163a Lithgow 7 'rav 1 2 Pratling Parrots, and 
sounding Cymbals. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit v i 1799 
What Joys thou gav’st me in thy prattling Infancy X858 
QexxxaBall ^ Songs (1859) 84 Beside that prattling brook, 
x86a Sai a Accepted Addr 91 The prattling servants from 
the Prioiy came down town 
3 Pratty, praty, -e, obs. and dial. ff. Pretty 
Prau, var. Proa. Praueine, Praimee, 
Pratm.0, obs. ff. Prevene, Prance, Prawn 
tFrave, a Obs, [ad, L. pi^dms crooked, 
perverse, vicious, bad.] Vicious, evil, depraved. 

xs66 Adlington Apnleius 2 That is accounted vntrew by 
the praue opinion of men *607 J Carpenter Platne Mant 
Plough 1S9 By prave concupiscence subdued to sinne 1689 
tr. BueJumm/s De yure Regni apudScotos Ep. Ded , Your 
Age not yet corrupted by prave opinions. 

Hence fPra'vely adv Obs 
X598 Florio, Pranameute, wickedly,. peiuersely, piauel) 
tFra'vilege. Obs. Also 4 pravelegie, 
-ylegie, 6 -ylege, 7 -Hedge [ad. med.L prdvt- 
legium (lath c. : see quot. 1432-50), a dyslogistic 
alteration of privilegmm Privilege, after pidvus 
perverse, bad see Prave <? ] An evil, injurious, 
or worthless privilege or law. 

CX380 Wyclip Wks (1880) 482 Siche graunti*, of b® pop® 
J>at ben not gioundxd in goddis lawe ben piauylegies, 
litiL worj) X432-SO tr Btgden (Rolls) VII 409 iPope] 
Paschalis the secunde dampnede the seide privilege in this 
maner. . that privilege grawntede late to themperoure, whiche 
may be called rather a pravilege then a privilege [orig 
tlludiiivvikgium guodpotius vocandum est pravtlcgum] 
1^50 BkLaJsng, Votaries ii 68 b, Dysdaynouslyechangytige 
his pryvylege to the scornefuU name of a prauylege, or 
writynge that stode for nought, 1613 Purchas Pilgrintage 
II. YU. 1x3 Piiviledges andpiavileges, whereby every John- 
a Stile shall intercept the (Jhurches due. 
fPra’Vitous, Obs, [f Pravity + 

-OBS ; cf calamilottSy etc. (In quot. improperly 
pravtttous,)'] Characten 2 ed by piavity , evil, bad. 

1648-9 OwLN Toleration iii, 89 Pravitious tendence of the 
doctrine opposed 

Fravity (prjewiti). [ad. L. prdvitas crooked- 
ness, distortion, perverseness, depravity, f. primus 
crooked, distorted, perverse, Cf. Depravity, an 
analogical formation on this word ] 

Moral perversion or corruption; wickedness, 
viciousness, depravity ; onginal or natural pravity 
» Depravity c. Now rare or Ohs, 

1550 Hooper Semt yonas Epist , To go after the prauitye 
and euyines of oure owne hartes x6z8 T. Adams Gemrer 
iion ofSerpentsWks,x^iix 1 71 Origmal pravity is called 
corruption 1675 Baxter Caih Theol 11. i 5 The Pela- 
gians, who deny Original Sin, and acknowledge not the 
pravity of vitiated nature. 17s* Smollftt Per, Pic (3779) 
11. Im X32 The spite of their hearty and pravity of their 
dispositions. 1829 Southey Sir T Moie II 207 The 
punishment was propordoned to the apprehended and 
intended consequences of the offence, not to the pravity 
of the offender 1847 Bushhell Chr. Hurt i. 1 (x86i) 22 
The natural pravity of man is plainly asserted in Scripture. 
2 . gen Coirupt or evil quality ; badness. 
x6ao Vknhbr Via Recta ih. 64 The flesh is of a flshie 
sauour, whicli is a note of greatest prauity. 1791 Burkf 
App, Whigs Wks. VI 99 To show this progression of their 
favourite work, from absolute pravity to finished perfection. 
2822-34 Good*s Study Med (ea 4) II 462 Blood mnutritious 
from scaraty or pravity of food. lUd, IV 4x0 Pravi^ of 
the fluids or emunctories that open on the external surmce 

1 3 Deformity, crookedness. Obs, rare 
1656 Stanley Hist Philos II viii 75 Defect whence 
ariseth pravity, distortion, deformity of the limbs. 1658 
Phillips, Pramty^ crookednesse, deformity 
tPra*vous, Ohs, [f. L (see Prave) 

+ -0BS.] Corrupt, evil, depraved; Prave, 
x6^ R Sanders Physiogn., Moles 26 It denotes a pravous, 
wicked, contentious nature. 1657 W. Morice CoenayuaSt 
Koif^ 14Z Ignorance becoming to a pravous disposition. 

Praw(e, Malay boat : see Proa. 

Prawleen, •llii(g;, variants of Praline. 
FraWA Orgn), sb. Forms; 5 prayne, 5-7 
prane, 6 pran, praune, prayn, 6-7 prawne, 
7- prawn. [ME. prt^nej prane, of unknown 
origin. No similar name found in other langs. 

A suggested connexion with L perws, F pente ham, a 
ham-shaped shelLfish, a pinna, founded upon a blundered 
entry in Flono 'pmnocchu. Shrimp'? or Prawne fishes’, 
{pamocejaa (pi. -ie) bring a variant cVpemoeehia, a Nakre 
or Nacre \ptispr. Narre]-fish’) is opposed at once to the 
sense and die ^onology ] 

A small long-tailed decapod maxiae crustacean 
{fialfomonserrcdus)^ larger than a shrimp, common 
off the coasts of Great Britain, and used as food. 
Also extended to allied wemes of the family. 

Court Rolls Maldon, Bundle 16 m. 2 bk. Item dicunt 
q* Margareta vxor RobH Seykeii forstallauit m foro praynes 
qu emit in foro de lohanne Gyrlfader, &c , ideo in miseri- 
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cordia \ j d* e 1440 Prmn^ Parv. 4ti Prane, fy^he, sttns^s» 
«xsao bKiLToj* Coi CfoutexA \ep>ckeno shrjmpes nor 
otanes. X5M Prane fyshe, caridest itMgus. *597 


Shrimps are of one and the same natare. *5^ La Auck. 
lAMO Carr (1861) II. 03 Within an ace of bang laid low 
amone ihc prawns, pe^es, and porpoi^ 1840 Dickens 
C. Sk^ T, He. .devoured gtgantic prawns with the 
heads and tails on. 

b. A fignre of & prawn as an ornament. 

XS78 T N tr Conq. \ India 171 Two ccdlers of redde 
prawnes and at euery one of them hanged aght shnmpes 
of gold, of excellent workemanship, 

C. attrib. and Comb. 

i6xx Florio s. V. Parnoeehht Prawne fishes praones] 
*771 Mas Haywood JVew Pnstntfor Mtud 39 Craw-fish^ or 
I^Hn Soup. ziM T» Hook G Gnm^ I.iii. 85 Kgg>eating 
and prawn-picking are not delicate performances. zSBt 
Fisheries Exhth^Cafed xo Crab, Lobster, Conger, Ed, and 
Prawn Pots 1801 Daily Mews la Jane 3/3 Fine net,, worn 
over prawn-pitttc satin z%j6 Kiiikalo\ & Poucaed tr 
Baas^ Text Bk^ Zoal aa6 The yonng one passes through 
a prawn-stage. 

Hence IPrawn v. tnln, to fish for prawns (ong. 
and chiefly in vbl. sb. or pres, pple prawnm^ ; 
PmwiLeXy a fisher for prawns ; Pntw ny a , of or 


us have even been fortunate enough to see the red things 
as exhibited by his praxinoscope. 

Praxis (prse-ksis). [a. Gr. irp^ts doing, acting, 
acdon, practice, n. of action f. trp&miv to do; 
whence med.L.^rtmr (Albertas Magnus Meiaphys* 
V. V. U, c 1755) J 

1. Action, practice; spec, a. The practice or 
exercise of a technical subject or art, as distinct 
from the theory of it (? obsj); b. Habitual action, 
accepted practice, custom. 

^ z^t SiDNBV,^^e/. Paeirte (Arh) 39 For as Aristotle say th, 
It IS not C^an«,hat Praxis must be the fruit 1644 Milton 
Educ, Wks. 1738 I, If after some preparatory grounds 
of speech th^ were led to the praxis tberof in some chosen 
short book 1678 Salmon {titui Pharmacopoeia Londiur 
ensis Onthe Hew London Dispensatory As also, The 
Praxis of Chymistry 1800 Coleriocb TaUtyrand io Ld 
GretanUe Poems x8:^ II 156 In theory false, and pernicious 
in praxis. xSpa J Early Relir, Israel xx 

This code is merely the embodiment of praxis or the crystal- 
lisation of custom. 

2 . An example or collection of examples to serve 
for practice or exercise m a subject, esp in grammar 

z6xa Brinsley Lud, Lit xx. (1637) 335 Perfected and 
adjoyned as a praxis m the end of the Eadices 1783 
Lowtk Inirod, Eng Giant 173 A Praxis, or Example of 
Grammatical Resolution 1770 Beattie Lei in Forbes Life 


about two hundred, with a praxis at the end, which wiH 
pahaps amuse you. 1843 W. Baillie {title) The First 
Twelve Psalms in Hebrew, with. .Grammatical Praxis, 
b A means or instrument of practice or exercise 
in a subject; a practical specimen or model. ? Obs, 
1751 Harms HtrmesyDes (1841) 114 They [mathematics] 
are the noblest praxis of logic, or universal reasoning 
s-pthrm Gillies AnstoUe II 348 (Jod ) The pleadings of 
the AnaentS'Were praxites of the art of oratorical per- 
suasion. x8oo Jefferson Wnt (ed. Ford) VII 429 It 
[a Parliamentary ManualJ may do good by presenting to 
the different legislative bodies a chaste Praxis. 

Praxitelean (preeksi a. [f. Gr. 


npofiTcA^ft-of, adj f. npoifiT^Xgs, Praxiteles + “AN ] 
Belonging to, executed by, or m the style of 
Praxiteles, a famous Greek sculptor of the 4th 
century b. c. , , 

x8zo SitELLEV Promeih Unb in in, Praxitelean shapes, 
whow marble smiles Fill the hushed air with everlasting 
love, X905 Athenaeum 4 Nov 616/3 Works that have 
recently bwn claimed as Praxitelean originals 

3 Pray (pr^*)j Forms. 3-5 preie(n, 4-5 
preye, 4-6 prey, praie, praye, 4-7 prai, 4- pray 
(6 Sc. pra, 7 prea). [ME. pteien, a OF. prete?' 
{Eulalia rt90o),a«It p^egare^Vg p) egari-A^to L. 
precare (Priscian\ d L preedrt to entreat, pray. 
(In mod F. pner the stem-vowel is levelled under 
that of the stem-stressed forms, tlprie^ etc.)] 

I. iians, with personal object. 

1 . To ask earnestly, humbly, or supphcatingly, 
to breech ; to make devout petition to , to ask 
(a person) for something as a favour or act of 
grace ; esp, in religious use, to make devout and 
Humble supplication to (God, or an object of 
worship), arch, a. with personal object only 


x88s Daily Tel, «3 Aog , Our shnnips hax e most pra^y 
pCDpoitions. x886 Globe 16 July {Aead/ngit PmuTung. 

The hand that pxawns must be quick and steady 
Everyone cannot be a successful prawner. Ibid,^ A favourite 
prawning ground Is St Matgaret’s Bay. Ibid , A * fleet' of 
nets for prawning consists of from four to twelve of different 
sizes, zoos Dat^ Ckrm, 30 Aug 4/5 At the Place we 
prawn when the tide goes out 

Prawnee^ obs. form of Prance v. 

Praxeaax (prse*ksmn), sh, and a Ch, Hist, [f. 
peisonal xuunePrBx^fffr-h-AN.] a. sb, A follower 
of Pnaeas(f20o), b. adj Bclongmg to the heresy 
founded by Fraxeas ; Monabobian sb, and a, 
[*S85-7 T. Rogers 39 Art, <1625) 6 Some doe grant 
and acknowledge the name of three m the God-head, but 
deny tbwr persons; such were the .Praxeneans.] 17x9 
Waterlanh Vind, CArtsfs Dro 83 'pie Praxeans 
pleaded for themselves, and against a real Trimty ; ynwipxtav 
ieneanus, TectulUan tells them, that They misunderstood 
iUNwpxCs* J- H. Blokt Diet, Sects s.v, Philaster 
stales that the Sabdfians, called also Patripassians and 
Praxeans, were cast out of the Church, IMd , In Praxean 
doctrine^ .la its second stagey we have Jesus called the Son 
of God, solely, on account of a miraculous birth. 

PxaaixiOSGOp6(prm*ksioD|skdbp). [a.F./rrm- 
noscope ^M. Keynaud), irreg. f. Gr. wpo^ts action 
^-sooEB.] A Ecientific toy resembling tbezoetrope, 
in which a series of pictures, representing con- 
seentive positions of a movmg body, are arranged 
along the inner circumference of a cylmdrlcal or j 
polygonal box open at the top, and having in the 
middle a corresponding senes of mirrors in which 
the pictures are reflect^ ; when the box is rapidly 
revolved, the successive reflexions blend and pro- 
duce the impression of an actually moving object. 
z883 Mature 16 Nov. 60/0 M. Gaston Tissandier describes 
in La Maiitre an ingenious adaptation of the praxinoscope, 

. .by means of which the images are projected on a screen, 
and are visible to a large assenmly Z89X Anihm^'s Photogr, 


and he schal ^yue to aou another coumfortour X387 i re- 
visa /figden (Rolls) V, 73 Aifricanus, |»e wiiter of stpnw, 
■ was i-prayed and wente to Alexandria. 1387 Gnde 4 Goalie 
B (STS) 38 And than come furth, hw Father kynde, 
And prayit him rycht feruentlie i6ix Bible yohn iv 31 
In the meane while his disciple's pra5 ed him, saying, Master, 
cate Ihid xiv r6, I will pray the Fathei, and nee shall 
glue you another Comforter [so all 16th c. vers, and Revised 
z88r] xSzo Byron y-iian i Ixxvi, That night the Virgin 
was no further pray’d 
With various extensions * 
j b. to do a thing, or that a thing may be. 

] «Z3xoin WrightZj^iYC/’ xviu 58, Y preye the thou here 
my bene. 13.. Cwsor M 17933 (Gutt ) To prai vr lauerd 
dnghtin dere, To send me wio nis messagere he oyle of his 
I merciful tre. 3390 Gowra Conf III 172 Preiende Achah, 
To hiere him speke c 1430 Life St Hath, (1884) 41 pey 
alle prayde he preaouse virgyn fat hay mjght be haptired 
I c 1450 Merlm 15 She wepte and cryde hem mercy, praynge 
I hem to ahyde a while, c 1489 Caxton Somies qf Aymon 111 
74 That we praye god that he wyll helpe vs to be auenged 
' of the foure sones of Aymon x^pa Shaks Ven fy Ad, 578 
ITie poore foole praies her that he may depart X6X3-X4 
in Crf ^ Times yas I (1848) I 292, I pray God your 
friends stick as well to you 3637 Docuntenis agst Pfynne 
(Camden) 66 Mr Atturney Generali shal bee hereby piayed 
and required to proteed in examinacion of the Warden of 
the Fleet and his deputy. X7xa Arbuthnot yakn Bull i. x, 
Pray God, this Hocus be honest I 1787 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp, (1845) I. 263 Praying their Lordships to leheve him 
from the expenses and issue of a law-suit 1845 M Pattison 
Ess (i6£b) 1. 22 They were sent to pray him not to show 
himself obstinately bent on thwarting her wish 

o Const, for or m behalf ofo. person or thing ; 
for (t of) a thing desired. 

CX3W AssumP Virg 164 (B. M MS ) My sone . . I praie 
kee^fn blessing ^1450 Knt, de la Tour^A Ladies y 
praie you of a Sone [boon] CX430 Si, Cuihhert (Suitees) 
6956 He was be^, night and day, f>e saint for synfull men 
to pray. 3480 (Jaxton Chren, Eng hi 36 The bisshop 

S ra^ this kyng Aldroye of help and socour. X483 — G ae 
i Tour Ixxxiv G vij h, How faders and moders ought 
euery day to pray god for theyr children. 

d. With the thing asked as second object ; cf. 
Ask V 5. rare 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps lxv 1, All mens praters to thee 
rmsed Retume possest of what they pray thee 
+ 2 To beg or entreat (a person) to come to 
a feast, or the like; to invite. Obs 
tf X30P Cursor M 13987 At ete he praid him til his bus 
Trwisk litgden (Rolls) II, 135 pey preyed to afeste 
al ke grete of pe Pictes 1390 Gowcr Corif III 18 Be 
mouthe botbe and be message Hise frendes to the feste he 
prade cz4ao Sir Amadacc (Camden) xix, To pray the 
mareband and his wife allsoe, To soupe with him that ny^te 
x6o3 Shaks. Meas, for M, n. 1. 292, I pray you home to 
dinner with me. 

II. trans. With the thing asked as object. 

8. To ask (something) earnestly in prayer; to ask 
or beg (a thing) with supplication , to crave 
*387 Tsbvisa Htgdeii (Rolls) Vl, 05 What J>ou bast i-prayed 
It IS [y]-grBunted to be. X394 T Bedingfield tr Macftia* 
velh's Florentine Hist (1595) 39 Now they were inforced to 
pray his aid x6x9 W Sclater Exp i Tkess (1630) ax8 
whether it be fawfull to pray freedome from all tempta- 
tions x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 359 If a conveyance 
had been prayed, there must have been a limitation to 
trustees to preserve contingent remainders x8^ Tennyson 
Geraint Jjr Enid 403 Fair Host and Earl, 1 pray your 
courtesy. 187a Morley Voltaire li. 74 The next lay Voltaure 
saw his man in prison with irons on and praying an ^ms 
from the passers by 1889 Ruskin Prastenta III 11 92 He 
prwed permission to introduce his mother and sisters to us 
b. with inf, or obj cl 

ciMo R. Brunne Chron, JVaee (Rolls) 7545 Preyenge ,, 
fet he wolde ony night herherwe him wyj> a 1423 Cursor 
M T0209 (Tnn.) Childe to baue pei preyed lone. 1590 Shaks. 
Com Err, 1, 11 90 And praies that you will liie you home. 
x8x9 Scott Ivanhoe iv, Let me mso pray that you will 
exciue my speaking to you in my native language X844 
H H Wilson Bmt India II 487 [They] prayed to he 
tempted from the operation of the law 1845 Stephen 
Conan Laws Eng (1874) II, *76 Piaying that the proper 
general meetings may be convened 
4 with cognate object* to p^^ay a prayer^ etc. 
c 1350 Will, Paleme 163 To \e heig kingof heuene preleth 
a pater noster c 1490 MS A dvoeates* Ltbr, Edm, iB 2, 8. n. 


Colophon, Ane orisoune )>at Galfryde Chauceir maid and 
prayft to W lady. 13*6 W P^f (W. de W. 1531) 167 
The prayer of a synner, though it deserue not to be herd of 
god, in that he is a synner y* prayeth it 1603 Shaks Meas 
for M in 1 146 He pray a tliousand praiers for thy death, No 
word to saue thee 1663 Sniv Ajf Neiherl 197 Uhat they 
shall pray prayers twice a week, 1854 R G Latham Native 
Races Russian Emp S7 They pray a prayer, bum a portion 
of the offeimg, and spread a portion of it over the altar 
b. With the matter of the prayer as object 
c C'tess Pembroke Ps lxvi.vui. Praise to him* who 
what I praid, Rejected not x68x T. Platman Heraclitus 
Ridens No 39 (1713) I 263 They prate, they print, they 
pray, and preach Sedition. 

TTT 5 , mir. To make earnest request or peti- 
tion ; to make entreaty or supplication ; esp to 
present petitions to God, or to an object of worship, 
a simply. To offer prayer, to engage in prayer 
/XX300 Cursor M 19042 Arh Jia postlis Tike dai Wente to 
be tempil to praie c 137S Sc Leg Saints 11 {JPauhis) 227 
Besyd it to moine 3e se may Twa men stannand bcs>d it 
prayand 1382 Wycitf Luke xi 1 Loid, teche vs to preye, 
as and John taujte his disciphs 1388 — .r^rfjix xt LoJ 
he preieth a x4oo>-so Alexander 1477 Hke freke & euery 
faunt to fast & to pray 1533 Gai; Rtc/tt Vay 32 Thairfor 
we pra al as chnst hes lent vsr in the \i chaiptur of S 
Mathew. 1596 Dairymflb tr. Leslie's Htd Stot ii 169 
At Galdies sepulchie he prayes eftir the consuetude 1603 
Shaks Meas forM, v. i 93 How I perswaded, how I praid, 
and kneel'd. z64a Milton Apol Smect xi, Nor is it easily 
credible, that he who can preach well, should be unable to 
piay well. 1798 Coleridge A nc Mar \ ii. xxii, He piayeth 
well, who loveth well Both man and bird and beast t8a8 
Scott Tlw/rr ofGraaidf Ser ii xix, Claverhouse said ‘ I 

g ave you leave to pray, and you are preaching ’. 1852 Mrs 
TOWE Uncle Tones C, xxvui, * I am dying *, said St Clare, 
pressing his hand , * pray I ' 1882 J Parkfr Apost Ltje I 
83 To pray is to redeem any day fiom common place 
b, (5onst. to a person, for a thing j also for ( ** on 
behalf of) a person, etc. 

AX300 Cuisor M X08 (Cott ) Scho prais ai for sinful 
men Ilnd, 3449 At pray to godd ai was sco prest a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xv x pe voice of enst m his manhed 
prayand til pe fadere X38a Wyclif Isa, Im 12 He the 

g rnne of manye toe, and for trespasseres prejede 1390 
owBH Conf III 15 Thanne Bachus preide To Jupiter, and 
thus he seide c 1400 Apol Loll, 26 bei prey for plentey, 
& pees, & swilk o^er pings 1466 Poston Lett II 2 86 
Eveiy day iiij^ff , to sing and piay for his sowle and myn 
1326 Pilgr Peif, ^ de W 1331) 2, I beseche all them 
. .y‘ shall profyte by this worke to pray for me wretche. 
Z64X Bromb yovial Ctewm Wks, 1873 ill 398 That will 
duly and truly prea foryee 1651 Hosars Leviath 11 xxxi 
191 The People that Prayed to them [images] 1732 
Bfekcley Alctphr v. § a Shall we believe a God, and not 

S ray to him for future benefits ? 1754 Erskine / wc .Sc 
,aw (1809) 21 The grounds, upon which a party may pi aj 
for letters of advocation 1875 JowrxT Plato (ed 2) v 73 
A legislator will pray for favourable conditions unda which 
he may exercise his art 

o. In the formal ending of a petiUon to Hie 
Sovereign, to Farliament, a petition in Chancery, 
etc. The words after ‘pray' were at length re- 
duced to * etc. which is now also usually omitted. 


the Lords Espintuelx and Temporels of this present Parle- 
ment .to graunte his Letters Patentz undre his Great Seale 
[etc.] And we shall preye to God for you c 1432-43 Peh~ 
tionmCkancefyvOiCal,^Proc tnChanceiy^RAcA Comm 
1827) Introd. 4x (To Ld Chancellor) And your said pore 
oratours shall ever pray to God for your good Lordship 
Ibid y And she [Margt Applegarth, widow] shall piay God 
for you Ibtd 45 And thei shall truly pray for you. X439 
Peiiiton to King in Rolls ofPartt V lo/i And they shafl 
pray to God for you peipetuelly, and for all your noble 
Frogemtors. 1472-3 (ia-13 Edw IV) Ibid VI 20/2 And 
youre seid Suppliant shall ever pray to God for the pre- 
servation of your estate Roiall 1483 (r Hen VII) Ihd Vl 
327 And he shal euer pray to God for the preservacion of 
your most Noble and Roiall Estate X573-X600 Elix > 
in Cal, ofProc, zn Chancery (as above) Introd. 147 And the 
said John Hunt accordinge to his hounden dutie shall daily 
praie unto God for your majesties long & prosperous raigne 
over us your heighnes subjectis 1397 West Symbol 
XI C/iancety § X04, And your said Orator shall daily 
pray vnto God for the long continuance of your H[ighness] 
in health and prosperitie. [Many variant forms are given.] 
17*7 [see Orators] 2883 Wharion^s Law Lex 622 To 
the whole petition [to Pant.] should be added the words, 
‘And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 
etc.* ; and immediately thereupon must follow the s^na- 
tures. X896 W. P. Baildon Select Cases tn Chancery 
(Selden Soc.) Introd xxv, The familiar expression ‘and 
your petitioner[s] shall ever pray, &c in its various forms, 
came in about the middle of the fifteenth century 

IV. Phrases and idiomatic uses. 

6. To pray tn atd • to pray ox crave the assis- 
tance ^ some one Also^^ See Aid 3. 

For the construction, cf to call in the atd of etc. 

tSh\Dtal on Laws Eng n vu z6 In like wyse he may nat 
pray in ayde for him onelesse he knowe the pray \cd, 1554 
prayee] have good cause of voucher and lyon, or that he know 
that the pray hathe somwhat to plede that the tenaunt maye 
nat plede as vyllynage m the demaundaunt or suche other. 
1394 Plat yewelbho lu. 40 To drawe .by hand onely, with- 
out praying m aide of the same [perspective glass] x6o5 
Skaks Ant ^ Cl V, ti. 27 A Conqueror that will pray in 
ayde for kindnesse, Where he for grace is kneel’d too 1625 
Bacon Ess , Friendship (Arb ) X73 Yet, without praying in 
Aid of Alchymists, there is a manifest Im^e of this, in the 
ordinarie course of Nature. 1642 tr Perkins* Prof BX v 
§310, 137 The other prayeth in aid of his coparcener X768 
Blackstonb Comm. Hi xx. 300 In real actions also the 


tenant may pray in atd^ 


U XX. 30( 

r, or calf fc 


for assistance of another, to 
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help him to plead. Ibid,^ An incumbent may pray in aid of 
the patron and oidinaiy 

7 . trans. and with compl To bung, put, or 
gel into some state or condition by praying Pray 
down, cut see Down adv. 17 b, Out adv. 7, 8. 

X643 Trapp Comm Gen xxxii 24 Nehemiah prayed him- 
belf pale ; Daniel piayed himself side « our Saviour also 
pray'd himself into an agony 1677 I Matuer Prevalency 
of Player (1864) 267 If Enemy s arise, let us pray them 
down again. x686 Luttbfll Brief ReL (1857) 37^ A.t the 

queens chappell at St. James ate papeis stuck up for the 
piayeing of persons out of purgatory 1725 Pope Let, to 
15 Oct , I would not pray them out of purgatoiy. 1822 
J Exi NT Lett /J met 233 One of them giftecf wiflt a loud and 
clear voice, drowned the othei totally, and actually prayed 
him down 1840 T F Buxton 111 T W Reid Life IV E, 
Forsiet (1888) I v 136 All I can say is (and it applies to all 
cases of perplexity), piay it out 

8. t / pray you (t/iee) • used parenthetically 
to add instance or deference to a question or 
lequest. So b Pray you^ pjay thee^ etc. (Cf. 

0 I pray, Ohs 

x$x9 Inietl, 4 Elements B iv, Syr, I pray you, be contente. 
It IS not vtterly myne intente Your company to e\yle 1526 
Pilgr Petf (W de W. 1531) ib, Ascrybe it (I praye you) 
tomyinsufl*ycyencyandignoraunce. 1596SHAKS Merc/uV 
II, ii. 33 Maister yong-inan, you I praie you, which is the 
waie to Maister Jowes ? x6ox ? Marston Pasqnil ^ Kaik 
in 302 Ob, I am man'd with loy, I pree-thee, sweet, Vnfold 
to me, what sad mischance it was 
b. XS24 Q Margaret in Mrs, Wood LeiU Illusft Ladies 
(18^6) I 327 Pray your grace to pardon me that I wiite so 
plainly to you 1390 Maui own Edw //, 11 it, Pray thee 
let me know it. a x66x Ilonnw Jitvenal 137 ‘ Rewaid 1 ' 
says one, ‘why, pray y’, what do I know?’ HoBurs 
Iliad 9x But, mother, pra’ye, sit down and rest a while. 

0 , X591 SiiAKS. 1 lien rJ, v. v 36 Why what (I pray) is 
Margaret more then that ? 1630 Prvnnp Anit^Armin 134, 

1 pray, what Scnptuie pioues it? 1704 Norris Ideal 
JVotla II XII 457 Wheie, I piay, is it that we see it? 

d. Contracted to pray (cf. Pl^BASE v 6 c). 
xfi in yyl of Bt enifords Test , etc. (Ballad Soc ) 41 Pray 
doe It over again xoxo SiiAKS Tem^ liT i x8 Pray set it 
down, and lest you, 1700 Farquiiar Constant Couple iii i, 
Pray, sir, aie the roads deep between this and Pans ? X707 
Freind Peteihorow's Cona, Spam 1x3 Pray consider the 
consequences of a lost Battle 1802 Mar. EoerwoRTH Moral 
T. (x8x6) I. vin 6t Pray let me pass X838-Q Fr A Kembte 
Eestd in Georffta (1863) 33 Now pray take notice, X875 
Jownrt i’/rtifo(ed 2) III 334 Shall I tell you why? Piay do, 

t Fray, sb,'^ Ohs, rate [f Pbay z/ ] An act of 
praying; a prayer. 

c 1323 Spec uy PVar^v 68 lesu Crist seide * ‘ His preie 1 
wole do . ^1440 Alp/taiei of Tales 48 Be )>i holie piay 
Nicholas Jiat t had loste hafe I getten ogayn. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xxu xii. 859 They .sange & redde many 
saulters & prayes ouer hym. 1654 Gayton Pleas Notes u 
V 54 Father, we are for fighting, not for pray. 

Fray (pr^), Now dM [Denv unknown.] 

* A wooden pin used in thatching ’ (E, D. D.). 

1570 Stanford Churehw, Acc* in Antiquaty Apr. (1888) 
170 It. for name to thatche the churche ho^e, vs. 1113 d. 
It For prays for y» same worke It for iiii® piays and 
a hundredth lydgeis xij d. 1890 Gloucesiers Gloss,, Prays, 
the wooden pins used in thatching. 

Pray, erron. f. Sphay (Douglas /^neis (^d. 1553) 
XII. Prol. 90). Pray, -e, obs. forms of Prey. 
t Fray’able, U' Obs [a„OF,*pret-,pre',pro?-, 
prtahU, f. preier to Pbay : see -ABLE.] That may 
be prayed to or entreated. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxix. 13 [xc. 13] Turne lord 
hou lange. and prayabill be abouen hi seruanits, 1382 
Wycuf Ibid,y Preyable be thou vp on llu seruauns (1388 
able to be preied, rulg deprecabilis] O'csr Pr, Masse 
in H. G. Dugdale Lfe (1840) App i 116 He is then there 
no lesse honourable and prayable then in heaven. 

fPrayant, «. Obs. [f. Pra-t ».+-Aira x.] 
Praying 

x6m Gaodbm Tears of Ch J. xii 93 Fanatick Errour and 
Levity would seem an Euchite as well as an ErisUck, 
Prayant as well as Predicant. 
fPray-away, sb, Obs nonce-wd. One who 
says ‘ Pray, (go) away V who refuses overtures. 

x6ox CflnETTLB& Muneav veatk Earl of Huntington v 3 , 

I ivb, The pray awayes, these trip and goe^ these tits 
Prayee'. Law [f. Pray -bh.j One whose 
aid is ' prayed in* ; see Pray v , 6, quot 1531. 
Frayer ^ (prew). Forms • 3-4 preiere, 3-6 
praiere, 4 preire, preyer, -or, praey-, praayer, 
pray-, praior, 4-5 preyere, preier, preir, 4-0 
prayere, pralre, praer, prayour, 4-7 praier, 
prair, 5 prey^er, prayeer, 6 prayar, 7 prayr(e, 
7-8 pray’r, 4- prayer. [ME. preitre, a. OF. 
pretere (12th c, in Littrd), 13th c. and mod.F. 
pritre Vs,pregana, S^,piegaria, Ix^preghurai— 
Romanic and med.L. precaria fern, sing., orig. 
neiit. pi. oils. preedrius adj., obtained by entreaty 
or prayer, f. precarT to pray. Orig, a disyllable : 
still so in G. Herbert.] 

1 . A solemn and humble request to God, or 
to an object of worship; a supplication, petition, 
or thanksgiving, usually expressed in words. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13649 (Cott.) J?is es a man >at *ightin 
heres. And helpes ober for his prmeres. <7x380 Wyclif 

(xSBo) 317 hei passen obere m preyen^ 

I IV. X (&d, here tnou my preier. X393LANOL P^Pl C.XV111. 
?6 May no preiour pees make in no ^ace, hit semep. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 1483 Piittcn bAim to prayers & pennance 
indurett, ri4ao Cnron* Vitod, 30x1 ’When pe quene hadde 

voL. m 


made hune prey^erus bus c 1425 Ilampole's Psalter Metr. 
Pref, Piayouis be the which me wynneth, be grace of god 
all inyjtye 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 165/1 AncT so 
would I .knele me downe and make myspeciall prayour to 
God XS95 Spenser Col Clout 882 With praiers lowd 
importuning the skie 1633 G Herbert Temple, Churc/i- 
porch Ixix, Resort to seimons, but to prayers most a 1711 
Ken Hymmtkeo Poet Wks 1721 Ilf. 249 His Alarum to 
his Midnight Pray’r. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i 106 This was 
the first Prayer, if I may call it so, that I bad made for 
many Years 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 127 Rejoicing 
at that answer to his prayei, 1904 Marie Corelli Gods 
Good Man xxix. The prayers of this congiegatioii aie 
desiied foi Maiyllia V whoselife is now in imminent peril 
b. The action or practice of praying to the 
Divme Being. Passive pt ayer see quot. 1 7 2 7-4 1 , 
a 1300 Cursot M 3138 (Cott ) pat child was sa mam yeie, 
Ar it was send, soght svit piaiyei 1362 Langl P PI A vin. 
104 Of nreyere and of penaunce my plouh schal ben heraftei . 
C1380 WYCLIF IVks (1880) 76 Preiere stondib pnncipaly m 
good Ilf 1326 Tindaie Luke vi. 12 He . continued all 
nyght in prayer to god 1593 Shaks 3 /*« VI, ir 1 156 
He IS fam’d for Mildnesse^ Peace, and Prayer 1649 Jlr. 
Taylor Gt Exettip ii. Disc xii. 342 Prayer is the ascent 
of the mind to God Z7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, Pasnva 
prayer, in the language of mysUck divines, is a total 
suspension, 01 ligature of the intellectual faculties, m virtue 
whereof the soul remains, of itself and as to its own power, 
impotent with regard to the producing of any effects X819 
Montgomfry Hymn, Piaj^er is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utteied or unexprest, XB4M Tfnnvson Morie H Arthur 
a;7 More things are wrought by prayer Than this world 
dreams of 1883 Caihohe Diet, s v. Meditation, It is 
impoitant to notice that in passive prayer * free will exercises 
itself in the whole of its extent 
0 . p 7 . Petitions lo God for his blessing upon 
some one ; hence, earnest good wishes. 

*597 SiiAKS 2 Hen, IV, iv i 14 And concludes in hem tie 
prayers, That your Attempts may ouer-lme the hazard. 
1608 — Per, HI, lii 34 Madam, my thanks and prayeis 
16x3 — Heniy VIII, m i j8o He .shall haue my Prayeis 
While I shall haue my life, 1632 Massinger City Madam 
I i, For It you have ray players, The beggar’s satisfaction. 
1864 Tennyson Aylniei 's Field 751 Give me your prayeis, 
for he IS past your prayerb, 

2 . A formula appointed for or used in praying; 
e. g. the Lord'^s Prayer (Lobd sh 6 c). 

xgSg m Eftg Gilds (1B70) 23 Yis bede and preyer shal 
bene reherside and seyde at euery tyme 1526 Pilgi, Perf, 
(W de W 1531) 169 b, This prayer may be diuided in to two 
partes 2545 Primer Hen. VIII, The Prayer of our Lord. 
x< 48-9 (Mar ) Bk, Com, Prayer, Commumofu The Priest . 
shall sale the Lordes praier. x6^i IIobbfs Leviaih, in xl 
254 That excellent prayei, used in the Consecrations of all 
Qiurches. x<i62 Bk, Com, Prayer, A Collect or Prayer for 
all (Conditions of men, to be used at such times when the 
Litany is not appointed to be read. 1797 Mrs Radcliffb 
Italian x, They stopped to repeat some prayer or sing a 
hymn. X884 Before the Altar (1885) 60 Then the Priest 
kneeling says the Prayer of Humble Access, which you can 
follow 

3 . A religious observance, public or private, of 
which prayer to God forms a principal part; 
a form of divine service ; as the service of Morning 
or Pvening Prayer, family prayers ; m pi with 
possessive, one's pnvate or individual devotions, 

a X300 Cursor M, 28248 (Cott ) My prayers say was me ful 
lathe, X38a Wyci if A cts xvi 13 We wenten out withoute the 
Rate bisydis the floo^wher preier was seyn for to be. 1526 
Tine ALE Acts iii, 1 Peter and Ihon went vp to gedder into 
the temple at die nynthe houre of prayer [x6xx at the home 
of prayer, being the ninth houre]. 1548-9 (Mar ) (title) The 
Booke 01 the Common Prayer and Adimnistracion of the 
Sacraroentes after the vse of the Churche of England. 
Ihd* Pref., It may plainly appere by the common prayers 
ill the Churche, commonlye called diutne seruice. 1552 
Ibid Pref,, When menne say Momyng and Euenynge 

f rayer [1549 Matins and Euensong] pnuatly. 1573 G. 

Farvly Letier-hk, (Camden) 2 In the morning after praiers 
we looked for it. x66o Pkpys Oiary 21 July, Atmght . I read 
prayers out of the Common Prayer Book, the first time that 
ever 1 read pr^ers m this bouse. 1662 Ibid xq Aug., This 
being the last Sunday that the Presbyterians are to preach, 
unless they read the new Common Prayer. 1678 J. Phillips 
Taverniers Trtm v. iii. 205 The Assassinates found him 
at his prayers. 1732 Law Serious C 1. (ed. a) i Prayers, 
whether private or publick, are particular parts or instances 
of Devotion. zSax Clare Vtlf, Mtnstr, I 173 The bell . 
Now chimes in concert, calling all to prayers. xBafi-S 
Eliz, M. Sewell Laneim Parsonage yi (1858) 50 Madeline 
said her prayers m haste. *856 Amy Carlton 104 The 
servants came in, and they had prayers, a x866 Keblb Lett, 
Spvr Counsel (Z070) 105 You are often hindered from the 
Church prayers. 

4 . An entreaty made to a person ; an earnest 
supplication or appeal for some favour. 

C3350 IVtll, Paleme 996 Ful prestdy for Jn Prairc. here 
i graunt him grebli. <?* 39 * Chaucer Asiroi. Prol , As wel 
considere I thy bisi preyere m special to leme the tretis of 
the astrelabie. e 1400 Bestr, Troy 2821 Menelay . .purpost 
vnto Pyle by prayer of Nestor, To solas hym a season. 
x48o CKXTOvt Citron, Miig, 17 Atte praier of genius the quene 
Vaspasianus and Aruiragus were accorded, xspo Sh^ 
Com. Err. v. 1. iis, I wUl fall prostrate at his feete, And 
neuer rise vntill my teares and pr^ers Haue won his grace 
to come in person hither x6ot Dryosn Virg Georg iv. 
S73 Unconstxain'd he nothing tdls for naught j Nor is with 
Bray'rs, or Bribes, or Flatt’ry bought 1858 G. Macdonald 
Phantasies ix, 1 neld it in spite of her attempts to take it 
from mej yes, I Bharae to say, m spite of her prayers, and, 
at l^t, her tears. 

6, The matter of a petition, the thing prayed for 
or entreated; spec, that part of a memorial or 
petition to a sovereign or public body that specifies 
the thing desired to be granted or done. 


c X400 Rom Rose 3450 Thus hath he graunted my prayere 
14. . Tundale*s V is (Wagner) 1786 The angelle gaf hym 
none answere, For he wold not do his prayere. x^6 Hobbes 
Ihad t, 4S His prayer was granted by the Deity 1836 
Calhoun fVks (1874) II. 471 it is only on the question of 
receiving that opposition can be made to the petition itself 
On all others, the opposition is to its prayer 
6. aitnlt and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
piayet'-desire, -gi^ound, -hom^ ^houte, -matter, 
-monger, -room, •'test, -time, -union, -word*, b. 
obj. andobj. gen., as piayer-answenng, -gnttdtng, 
-luartng, -hsping, -loving, -repeating, -saying, etc , 
adjs. or sbs. , prayei'-mventot , -ma&r ; c. instru- 
mental, etc , as pt'ayer-clenrlied, -prosperhigKdiys 

1770 Cow PER Hymn 'God of my hfe, to Thee I calV 
hearing ^answering God. 1894 H. Gardener 
XJnoJf Painot 25 Personal relationship with a Sprayer- 
auwenng and a piaise-loving God x8S7 Duffehin Leif 
H ighLat, (ed. 3) 396 Hands— sprayer clenched— that would 
not sever 1883 Jefferies <:>iofy my Heart 188 It is 
not strong enough to utter my “praj^eivdesiie 0x732 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 156 The hand of a *pr^er- 
hearing God 1852 Conybeard & Howson Si, Paid 
(1856) 1. 208 All gradations .from the simple proseucha 
at Philippi to the magnificent Sprayer-houses at Alexandria. 
xBs6 Olmsted Slave States 450 A small chapel, which the 
negroes call their prayer house, a 1847 Eliza Cook Fuiw e 
iv. The *prayei lisping infant 1663 Flagellum 01 0 
Cromwell 128 He was absolutely the best '^piaj er-maker 
and preacher m the Aimy x68o Allen Peace 4 Unity 
Pref, 42 By such a Form *Piayer-matter is mepared 
with more advantage to afreet such peoples minds 1801 
Southey Thalaba v, xxxvi, I have led Some camel-kneed 
*pi ayer-monger through the cave. 1902 Daily Chron, 2 Oct, 
7/r There are hundreds of tliese little meeting-places and 
'Sprayer rooms scattered about in the side streets and alleys. 
XS25R, Gordon Semt 422 Through the whole course of a 
*prayer repeating hfe, they had never prayed at all. c X440 
Alphabet of Tales cxiii, 81 He xvent vnto Saynt Barnard 
agayn, ancf told hym what Jjoght come in his raynde in bis 
’^prayer saying 1838 Dickens O, I wist ih, Every evening 
at ‘prayer-tune. 

d. Special combs. ; pxayer-biU : see quot. ; 
prayep-oorpet, -mat, -rug, a small carpet, mat, 
or rug used, esp, by a Moslem, when engaged in 
prayer ; prayer-cloak = prayer-shawl ; prayer- 
oupe, a cure wrought by means of * the prayer of 
faith* (Jas. V 15), a faith-cure j prayer-desk, the 
desk from prayers are read in a churoli; 

prayer-oil : see quot. j prayer-scarf, -shawl, a 
long scarf or shawl worn round the neck or on the 
head by Jews when at prayer ; the tallith; prayex- 
stiok, a stick decorated with feathers, used by the 
Zufii Indians in their religious ceremonies ; prayer- 
thong, a phylactery; prayer-tower, a minaret. 
See also Prater-bead, -beli,, -book. 

XToo T. Brown Atnusem Ser, Com, x. X23 A Number 
of ^Prayer-Bills, containing the Humble Petitions of divers 
Devotos. x86x-2 R. Noel m Vac, Tour, 458 The first 
thing that struck me was the sight of a camel, and hb master 
kneeing on a *prayer-carpet by him 1876 Edbrsheim 
Jewish Life Days Chnst xiiu 220 During prayer they 
wrap themselves in the great tallith or so called pxayer- 
cloak. 1843 Ecclestologisi II. 22 The ‘‘Prayer-desk faces 
east and west. 189a J. C Blomfibld Hist, Heyford 46 
Hangings of dark blue cloth covered the pulpit, prayer- 
desk and clerk’s desk, X885 B'ham Daily Post 5 Jan. 6/6 
The fabrics include “prayer mats (for South America). 
1867 Union Rev. V. ipo^Piayer-oil is a sacrament tn which 
the body of the sick believer is anointed With oil by the 
Priests of the ChutcK X898 A ilaniic Monthly Apr 460/2, 

I worshiped it in silence,,. the grass a natural “prayer-nig 
1867 Ck, Neius 10 July, The stole of the Deacon is called 
hpofbiov which is etymologically the same with “prayer- 
scarf. X905 Daily Chron xo Oct 6/4 At the period of con- 
fession each man, wearing his four-cornered ‘‘jprayer shawl, 
smote his breast as he enumerated his sins. X865 IVlor 
Early Hist. Man, v. 88. I do not know whether any of 
these curious “prayer-sticks are now to be seen 1883 
Century Mag XXVi.ap Symbolic slats and prwer-sticks 
most elaborately plumed. X885 Encycl, Brit, XIX. x/r 
Phylactery . .is the name given in the New Testament to 
the (tefilftn) or ‘ “prayer-thongs * of the Jews, Every Jew 
wears at prayer two of these thongs. 

Frayer^ (prffi’si). Ako (for distinctness) 
pray-ep. [f. Prat v . -h -er 1 , cf. OF. *prei-, proi-, 
agent-noun f. precSrl\si 

pray.] One who prays. 

cr440 Prontp Paro. 412/1 Preyane, or he that preyythe, 
orator,, .deprecaion X483 Cath Angl, 280/2 A Prayere, 
orator, rogaior, XS23 Fitzherb Hasb. 165 The trew 
prayers wyll worshyp the father of heuen in^pyryt and Wi.li 
trouth. R, Harris Senn X3 A good Engine^re is not 
the worst Souldier; nor s good prayer the wi>i|t Parim- 
ment-man. 1705 Hickerincill Priesi-cr, ti. Vul 78 The 
Women Prayers amongst the Quakeia, 1843 E, Jones 
Sens, h Event Poems (1877) 36 And still that earnest pray-er 
1863 Mrs Carlyle Lett (1883) HI. 16a Anything they 
can say about, thb and the other preache^nd pray»er. 

FrEiy*6r-*b6ftd> [f Prater ^ + Bead so,J 

1 , One of the beads of a rosary. 

X630 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz, nr. 110 Her prayer beades 
hanging at her girdle. 1852 Rocic Ch, ofFatheis HI x 
403 Jewel-studded chains, [and] prayer-beads of precious 
stones. 

2 . A seed of the plant Abrus precaUnus ; see 
quot i 85 i, and Jequtritt. 

x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 528 Abrus precaiorius.-^^^ 
seeds axe used as beads, for making rosanes, necklaces, &c , 
hence their common name of prayer-beads. ’ x866 in Treas. 
Bot. x^ Moloney Forestry Vf 316 Crabs Eyes, 
Jequerity, Prayer Beads, Jumble Beads. 

loo 
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PBAYBB-BEIiIt. 

Frayer-btfrUr A bell ning to call a house- 
hold, school, or body of worshippers, to prayer. 


2S7 with that tSay hard the pca^'er beU Off thajr awin 
abbay. x68a N O. Luirm l 34 They could smdl 

The kitdiin Steams, though Deaf to th’ Prayer-bell 184^ 
Euz. M Sewell LoMeiett ParsanagexsAx, {*858) 339 Oie 
prayer bell had only just rung when I came down 2877 
A. B. Edwasds Up NtU xii 327 Echoing to the measured 
chime of the piayer-bell at morn and even. 

Prayei^liook. , ^ , r 

1, A book of forms of prayer ; spec, the Book of 
Common Prayer, containing the public lituzgy of 
the Church of England. 

1596-7 in SwayneiSkrtwCAiinr^o;. Aa: (1896)303 Prayer 
bo^e 31/. a Salter ^r. 26a6^ 3x3 Common Prayer 

Booke, 7i. 6<i tS6o Pepys J^ary ai Julj% I read prayers 
out of the CcMcomon Prayer Book i6ga \Y. Marshall Gosp 
Mysi . Sattciif ami (1764) 283 You must make the whole 
Scripture your Common-pr^'er-bocik, as thepnmitive Church 
did. 1712 Steele Spett No al^ F 6 , 1 was almost the only 
Person that looked m a Prayer-Book all Church time. 2814 
Dibdiv Lzhr. CmP. 4a Editions of Prayer Books, be- 
ginning with the first impresjaon in iS4p» m folb. 2869 
Flos. Montgomery Misundersiead 2 , Finding the places 
in his prayer-boi^. xS^ Phillimobe Bed Lous (ed 2) 
710 The second Prayer Book of Edw. VI omitted all refer- 
ence to the ynAtinal acts, ordered m the first and last Prayer 
Bock, attending the consecration of the holy elements. 

2 tran^. Secquot 

2840 R. H, Daka Be/. Mast xxxn. Smaller hand-stones, 
which the sarlors call ‘ prayer-books are used to scrub in 
among the crevices and narrow places. 

3. altnb. and Comb 

2896 lyiesim Gas, 2a Dec. a/x May I say that your lord- 
ship Is a Prayer-book Chordunan— by which I mean that 
you neither lielong to the English Church Union nor the 
Church A^ociation? 1890 litd, 4 Mar. 7/3 It would be 
much to be reg^ted if the mfiucnce of the Prayer-book 
Party were weakened by individnal se ce s sion s. 

Prayero, variant of Pbausbb (meadow) Obs, 

Pray^Kfnl (pre** , a. [f. Prates i + -pdl,] 

1. Of a person. Much given to prayer, devout. 

x6a6 R. Haskis HtsddaBs Recmery {1630) 2 Tis simply 

necessary in afiUctioos to be prayeifull, in the middest of 
mercies to bee thankfiill. 2701 Ck Mather Chr, iii 
(1853) I, 593 He was very pious in bis childhood, and, 
bemuse piou& therefore prayerful 18. . Whittier Pr 
Whs (188^ If. 155 Pious, sober, prayerful people. 

2 . (3f speedy looks, actions, etc. : Charactenzed 
by or expressive of prayer. 

i6Sa Benlowes Theeph, Argt. x Stere home a prayVful 
course to Heaven at last. 2657 ^ Lawrence Use ^ Pract. 
Fatfh 86 Faith pots persons into a moorning, confessing, 
prayerfoi frame, Hope-Scott in Omsby Mem. ^ Corr 
(18^) 1. 253 A general and prayerful reading of ScnptntA 
1871 Palgravb Lyr, Poems 30 With prayerful earnest eyes. 

Frayerftllly (pre9‘jfuli), adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY ^ ] In a prayerful manner, with, much prayer 
2826 G S. Faber DiMe Romaiiism { i ^$^ 39 They should 
ipyerfnlly examine the momentous question. 2^9 Chr. 
Rossetti Seek^F 160 If we sincerely, persistently, prayer- 
fully, desire this good estate, humility will not be denied us. 
l^y*erf^ess. [f asprec.+-NBas.] The 
quality or state of being prayerful, 

2846 m Worcester (citmg McKean) x8^ Monsell 
Hymny ‘0 Worship the Lord'^ He , (Tomfort thy 
sorro^and answer thyprayerfulness. x88x Ilungworth 
Serm. CoS, Chapel 250 The secrete of all the Jraitfulness of 
the fiagmentary lives of old— humility and praymrfulness. 
Pra^eriogi vbl, sb. vonce-wd. (cottlmpiuous), 
[f. pBATBB^: see Offenng or saying of 

prayers, 

x8a8 Scott F. M. Perik xii, But what is the use of all 
dus pattering and prayenng? 

Pxay*erlesa,tf. [f.PjaATBRi+.im] With- 
out prayw ; not having the habit of prayer. 
a 2631 Donne Ta Ciess BedJbrdVoems (1654) Who 


,.hve ungodly, with untaiwht, ungovemed prayerless 
families . 2734 Watts Rehq, f»v la (1789) 163 God forbid 
that any house, among C^nsttans, should be prayerless. 
x866 Gbo, Eliot 7 ? ffdi xxxiv, Helpless and prayerless 
.not thinking of ( 5 od*s anger or mercy, but of her son’s 
b. tran^. (Of times, places, states, etc.) 
x8i6 J. Wilson 0/ Plague l l aS, I could believe 

That many a Sabbath had pass'd prayerless on Within its 
holy solitude. 2826 Milman A ^oUyn (1827) 13 Scarce a 
lamp Burnt on the prayerless shnnes. 2855 Fraset^s Mag 
LI. 526 The usual connexion between prayerless pnde and 
abundance of bread 

Hence Pray erlessly adv,^ Proy’erleBBneils. 
cexSaS T. H. Skinner (cited in Webster), Prayerlessness 
1847 Webster, Prayerlessly i86x J. Stephen Utterances 
Ps, cxix. XV 81 A Saviour whose Spirit can lead from 
prayerlessness to godliness. 2891 Home Missionary 
(N.Y) Dec. 37B Such enthusiasts may be said to haie 
napped the rope carelessly and pmyerlessly Dr 

Pierson m Dmly News i Feb., In this apostate day— this 
day of unbelief and comparative prayerlessness 

Frayex-mee ting* A meetmg for prayer; a 
religious meeting for devotion, m which several of 
those present offer prayer. 

183X A. Bonar in Diary 6- Lett (1893) 18 In some sort 
a prayer-meeung over our Studies in the Bible. 1838 
M^Chbynb liid, 79 This seems a fruit of our prayer-meet- 
ing, begun last Wednesday. 1877 Spurgeon Serm XXIII. 
446, 1 invite those who take part in our prayer meetings to 
lay this matter to heart, 

Fray-er-uull. « next 

1870 Gordon-Cumming in Grf; Wo7ds \ yj/z Many,. walk 


about always with a small prayer-mill in their hand, turning 
it as they go X896 Daily New 16 Nov 6/2 The pious 
Tibetan sets his prayer miU agoing by water-power. 

Fr&y 6r-w]ie6l> [f» Pbayer ^ + W heel sb."] 

1. A mechanical aid to or substitute for prayer, 
us^ especially by the Buddhists of Tibet, consisting 
of a cylmdrical box inscribed with or containing 
prayers, revolving on a spmdle ; see quot 1868 . 

28x4 tr. KlaproiKs Treea 102 The inscriptions in such 
pnwer-wheels commonly consist of masses for souls, psalms, 
and the six great general litanies x868 Montgomerie in. 
Ptoc. R Geog. Soc 15 July 154 The Tibetans made use 
of the rosary and prayer-wheel — 155 Each revolution 
represents one repetition of the pr^er, which is written on 
a scroll inside the cylinder. 2893 Earl Donmore Pamirs 
I, 20s There was a Buddhist prayer-wheel bemg turned by 
water-power, and reeling off prajw at so many hour 

2. A wheel set with bells and fastened to the 
ceiling of a chapel, formerly used for divination m 
connexion with masses or omer devotional sei vices. 

1897 Daily NesusiAiJxAy 5/1 Even now m Brittany a kind 
of prayer-wheels are kept in churches and set spinning by 
the devout. 

Fray erwisCf [f Pbayeb ^ + -wise ] 

After ihe manner or in the way of a prayer 
1583 H D Godlie Treat 70 The like phrase praierwise 
bee vseth in his praier to the Lord 2621 Ainsworth A nnoL 
Peniat (1639) ^3 The Greeke translates it, prayer-wise, Ihe 
Lord judge 2850 T. B Johnstone Mem R Shirra iv. 41 
Be frequently sending up a thought to God prayerwise 

Fraying (pr ^ vbl sb [£ Peat v, -ixg i ] 
The action of the vb. Peay ; prayer, earnest request. 

1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 476 pou mayst dreme of 
sum euyl hyuff *aay tume to better foi jiy preyyng 
T2380 WYCLiF.S'tf/. Wks III 519 God curse^ siche mennis 
blissinge and preyingis. cxi^GestaRom i 5(Harl. MS) 
Prayinge, AlmyMede, and fastyng 2480 Caxton Descr 
Brit, 22 The Saxons come atte praing of the britons ayenst 
the pictes 2523 Fitzherb Hnsb § 165 There be dyiiers 
maner of prayenges some openly & some pryuatly <2x704 
Dodd in M. Henry Relig H ’sWks 1853! 260/1 Eithei 
praying will make a man give over sinning, or sinning will 
make a man give over praying 1879 Browning Ned 
Brads 253 Satan's whisper shoots across All singing m 
my heart, all praying in my brain. 

b. aitrib. and Comb = Used for or in prayer, 
z&praymg’Cushiony ’■house, place ^ -stool, t\.c ; pray- 
ing-carpet, -mat, -rug PEAXER-caipet , pray- 
ing-cylinder, -drum, -jenny, -macliine, -wheel 
« Pbatee-wheel I ; praying-desk = Pbater- 
desk , praying-soarf, - shawl — PRATBR-JCflf;/; 
prayingwise adv,, m the manner of one praying. 

1844 Mem Babylomoft P'cess II 201 The old £mn 
throwing his *praying carpet on the ground. 2842 Mrs 
Carlyle Lett. (rS^) I. 173, I made myself a sort of 
Persian couch out ofthe Spraying-cushions 2884 Gii mour 
Mongols X43 These ‘’^piaying-cylinders seem to be seldom 
left long at rest. 1906 Westm, Gas. 14 May 2/1 A ♦praying- 
desk and a table for an altar were placed in the middle of 
the room, and priests earned m the sacred icon from the old 
house of Peter the Great. x886 All Year Round 14 Aug. 
34 Like a Buddhist priest’s rotatory ♦praying-drum, a 1843 
Southey Comm -pi Bk Ser 11. (1849) A- *piaying- 
house, or chwel 28x7 Edin, Rev. XXvlll 313 The 
followers of the grand Lama . have invented *praying- 
jennies Ibid , The Kurada, or *praying machine 1894 
Mrs. Dyan All m a Man's K, (1899) 92 Half-rechning on 


a ♦praying-mat was a young girl x A|4 Mem Babylonian 
P*cess IL X07 The splendid marble court, studded with Mus- 
sulman ♦praying places 2847 Thackeray Cane Bottom'd 

Ohati^vi. That *oravinjr-riior t atrip frnm a Tiiri-nmnn’e pamn 


Chair vi, That ♦praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp 
2887 Pall Mall G 3 Mar 6/2 Gharged with stealing thiee 


The ♦praying-stool, the whip for flagellation, and the one 
mat 2871 Alabaster Wheel o/Lawp xlvu, The ♦praying- 
wheel, a box full of texts, the turning of which is supposed 
to be as efficacious as the actual repetition of them 1889 
Century Mag Jan, 371/1 The praying-wheel exists in old 
chapels m Brittany as a religious toy, formerly used with 
iites half magical under the sanction of the local clergy 
265B Rowland Mou/et's Theai Ifts. 983 This Italian 
Mantis.. hath six feet like the Locust, but the foremost 
thicker and longer than the other, the which because for the 
most part she holds up together (♦pmymg-wise) it is 
commonly called with us Preque Dteu 2679 C. Nessb 
Anitchnsi 236 Oui ♦praying work which comes up as 
incense. 

Fn^'iuif , ppl. a. [-ixa 2 .] That prays. 

2^3 Cath. Angl, 289/2 Pi&yngQ, precans, precarius, pre- 
cabundns, c 2386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxi 1, To thee my 


svhich Philip caused to be taken upon John Sausaman, a 
praying Indian. 1892 Rider Haggard Nada 226 The white 
prOTing man, who had come to teach us people of the Zulu. 

D ^ Praymg-inseot, the Mantis {praying 
mantis, or p%ying locust), so called from the 
position in whici it holds its fore-legs. 

2706 Praying Locust [see Mantis], 28x6 Kirby & Sp. 
RntomoL xxu C1818; II 221 The genera Mantis and Pheama 
•-named praying-insects and spectres. 

Hence Pray ingly adv., in a praying manner. 
i|^ Milton Apol. Smeci \i 03 To speak prayingly. 
Prayn, -0, obs. forms 01 Pbawn. 
+Pray*-praY, Obs. mnee-wd. Of or proper 
to one saying * Pray * pray • * 

27^ Richardson Grandtsm (1812) If, xvL 183 'Pray, sir, 
fc^ive me ’ , and she held up her hands piay-pray fashion 

Prayse, obs. form of Pbaisb sb., v. 


Fife- (pM; prO L. prse adv. and 

prep, (of place, rank, and time) before, in fiont, in 
advance. This was commonly wntten pr^ or pre 
in medX., and has become pre- in the modem 
Romanic langs. In Eng. the prefix was sometimes 
written prae- after the revival of learning, but is 
now regularly pre-. In a few words recognized as 
Latm, and their immediate derivatives, prae- is 
now usual, though even these are frequently, esp in 
Ameiica, wntten with pre-. See Pe;e-. 

In I* prae was prefixed adverbially to a great number of 
verbs, as prX’acuere to sharpen in fexsat, prae-ambulai e to 
walk heiox e, praecltJdlre to shut in fiont, fraecognOscere to 
foreknow,^; aecurrSre to run before, prae-eminere to stick out 
before, be promxo&ot, praejadicdre to judge or pass sentence 
beforenand, prastnoraere to bite off before the point or 
abruptly} also with verbal derivatives, as praecenior a 
leader in singing, praecursor a forerunner, praedictio fore- 
telling, prae^fuvi fore-speech, preface Less often with 
adjs and sbs , as praecdnns, praemaiilrtts grey, ripe before 
(the time), prsvius leading the way , ptaemimsier a servant 
standing oeio\e,p7aBmokstia trouble beforehand, 
a forename or first name Also \ery fiequently prefixed as 
an intensive to adjectives, as praealius high before oi in 
comparison with others, pre-eminently high, piaecldi us pie 
eminently clear or hngbt, praepotens exceedingly powerful, 
prepotent, praevahdiis very strong In Latin piae- w^ 
laiely prefixed with prepositional force, as inpraecordta the 
parts in front of the heart, praeripta places in front of or 
near the bank of a river, praeniodum adv surpassing oi 
beyond measure 

In Engliiih many Latin verbs and their derivatives in 
prae- have their representatives in pre-, and the use of this 
piefix has been greatly extended, so that it is now a living 
element, prefixable to almost any verb of Latm oiigin, and 
even sometimes prefixed to words of English or modem 
ongin, as pre-breathe, pre-embody, prephi, pie-sift Its 
use with adjectives or substantives, other than verbal, is less 
common, and the L. intensive use in praealtns, etc , though 
retained in a few words taken or imitated from L., is not 
a living use in Eng But the prepositional construction, in 
which pre- governs the second element, which was so rare 
in L , has in English received vast extension, so as to become 
the second great living }Vie,pre- being preferred to ante- as 
the opposite of in new formations, and often substi- 
tuted for It, as mpre-baptisnial, fre-Christtan, prehistoric, 
pre-Darwiman, pre-ref onnaiton instead of ante-baptismal, 
ante-Chnstian, ante-historic, anie-Darwmtan, ante-re- 
formation This preference of pre- may be paitly due to 
Its superior shortness and neatness, but is prob largely 
m order to avoid the oral confusion of ante- with anti-, as 
m amte-Chnstian, anUckristian, ante Darwinian, anti- 
Darwiman. 

Pronunciation In all English formations in pre-, and 
some of those formed in Latin or Fiench, in which the 
sense of ' before ’ is felt, the piefix is pronounced with a clear 
e, long or short % i) In nonce-combinations, the vowel is 
legulaily long, and more or less stiessed, c,g. pre-boil 
fpM boi \), pre-Greek (pi* gr* it), pre-telegraph (pr?‘te lifgrGO 
In words of this class of more permanent standing and more 
independent meaning, the e is long (?) when stressed, and 
usually short (i), but capable of being long (2), when not 
under stiess piiniaty oi subordinate, e g pre ada mic (pr?-), 
prea'damtte (piz- or pr?-). In words from Latin in which 
the sense ‘ befoie ' is obscured or \o>it, pre-, when unstressed, 
is (pr?-) , when stressed, (pi?-) or (pre-) thus, p7 e anct (pi ? ), 
piecimt ipri-), pfe*cip2ce (presipis), precipitous (prfsi*- 
pxtas), pr^er (prz-), preference (pre f) But here also 
(pr?-) IS lengthened to (pr?-) under rhetorical or factitious 
stress, as in ‘ Did you say “repair ” or “jJzYpare ”? ’ ‘not the 
“ procession ” but the ‘Vr^cession ” of the equinoxes ’. 

Use of Hyphen Nonce-words and casual compounds of 
English formation m pre- are usually hyphened, as pi e- 
geological, pre-insiil, pre medicate , compounds already 
formed in Latin or French, and then denvatives, are regu- 
larly written indtvisim, as precaniton, predestination, pi e- 
jfigure. But between these extreme types there are veiy 
many combinations in which the use vaues, the hyphen 
being employed whenever its use appears to add to the cleai - 
ness of the writer’s meaning, or when it is desued to empha- 
size the function of the prefix, to contrast the compound 
with the simple word or with the analogous compound m 
post-, or the like In this dictionaiy, such words aie as 
a rule entered in the unbyphened form, though the quota- 
tions will show that both forms are freely used But in 
words m which pre- is prefixed to a word or element be- 
ginning with e, the hyphen is conveniently used to separate 
the two e\ as in pre-eminent, pre-engage, pre-exist (These 
are sometimes printed preeminent, etc ) 

In this dictionary, all important and established words 
in pre- are treated as Mam words and wll be found m their 
alphabetical places But compounds of raie occurrence, 
chiefly obsolete, and those of obvious meaning and regular 
formation, aie given below, undei then: respective classes 
Nonce-words and casual combinations can be formed at will, 
and aie unlimited in number, so that only examples showing 
their formation and use are required. 

[Arrangement, A pre- adverbial I Of time or order 

1, with vb ; 2, with sb , 3, with adj II Of place 4, with 
adj 01 sb. HI. s» Of order, rank, importance, quality, 
degiee. IV 6, Intensive. B /r^-prepositionaL I Of time 

2, with adj } 2, withsb orphr II Of place 3, with adj ] 

A. Combinations m whiclx jpre- is adverbial or 

adjectival, qualifying the veib, adjective, or sub- 
stantive, to which it IS piefixed. 

I. Of time or order of succession. 

In casual combinations better with hyphen ; but often 
without. stressed (pr? -) 

1. With verbs, or ppl, adjs. and vbl. sbs. derived 
firom^ them, in sense ‘fore-, before, beforehand, 
previously, in advance % as PEE-AOKROWLEDaB, 
-ACQUAINT, -ACT, -ADMIT, ctc., and in many others 
of obvious meaning, as pre-aeguit, -adapt, -adjust, 
-adopt, -affect, -allege, -annex, -apprise, -approve. 



PRE- 
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PRB-. 


-ascertain^ -baptise^ '‘bargain^ -boilj •h^eathe^ 
-censtire^ -cojmmnd^ -cominit^ -comprehend^ -con- 
ehtde, -confess^ -conjecture^ ^consolidate^ -constitute^ 
-consume^ •continue^ -cotwert^ -corrupt^ -counsel^ 
-deduate {prededkate pa. pple.), -demand^ -de- 
monstrate, -describe, -devise, -devour, -duvet, 
-dissuade, -embody, -employ, -enact, -enteitam, 
-erect, -excuse, -expose, -extinguish, -fool, -furnish, 
-imbibe, -imbue, -impai t, -mime, -instil, -liquidate, 
-make, -medicate, -model, -necessitate, -obtain, 
-pea take, -pattern, -plot, -practise, -pronounce, 
-prove, -provide, -receive, -lesemhle, -respire, -re- 
veal, -secure, -select, -sentence, -sift, -study, -surmise, 
-suspect, -teach, -torture, -understand, -unite. 

x6xs T Adams SPir. Nautg. 30 Yea even doth ChrKt 
Jebus puipose to suffer for us, and ^pre acquit his apostles 
with It? fl!X7Xx Ken XlynmotJteo Poet, Wks. lyar III, 23 
All Sms ate venial the Elect commit, Which God's Decrees 
Eteinal pre acquit 18^9 Sears Reg&ne^aiion i 11 (1859) ^7 
The same piopensilies in men wilL.^pieadapl the organs to 
every shade of nieaniug x88o Burion Reign Q Anne I v 
173 The punishment *nreadjusLed by the Deity 1885 
DuNCiacY 111 Mmih, Jlxam 9 May 6/r [The] lesuU of a 
caicfully preadjusted mechanism X788 D. Gilson tietm 
Pract Snbj \ {1S07) 208 Covetous men, hastening to the 
giavc^ seem to *pie-adopt one of its qualities^und cry out 
with It,— We can nevei have enough 1638 Bp Reynolds 
Lords Supper xix, The Spirit of God doth *preairecL the 
Soul with an evident taste of that glory* 1588 J Harvly 
Dtst, Prohl 127 Any pioofes, or testimonies ’^pieallcdged 
in the former pait x6xa T Taylor Comm Titus 1 12 
(x6xp) 2 13 The lusl causes pieallcdged x8o8 Beniham 
Reform 70 Of whose inability to give effect to it he is thus 
*pie-appused 1634 Owln OoUr. Sands Persev, Wks. 
1053 XL IS3 Whom He foieknowsj that is, ^pieappioves,, 
them he predestinates Ibid 155 liis preappiovmg of them 
must be His etei nal acceptation of them m Chi 1st, x8oa-xa 
BimiiAM Ration, yudic, JBvtd (1827) IV 460 Quantity 
being ^pre <tscei tamed or agieed on. x(S63 Sir T. Hlrbcrp 
Trao, (1677) S3 Heretioks who used to baplue after death 
in case they were not *pre-bapti/;'d x6aa C Akciidr 111 
Wiilis & Claik Cambridge (x88q) 11 76 Upon .which '^pie- 
baigained pece of ground a brick wall is alieadie elected, 
xgo^ Jl/otor, A nn,sg4 To obviate the trouble of ^pie boiling 
all tlie water, x886 Mnt, Med yrnt No. 1327 1089/1 
'^Picbiealhcdair. AUbntt'^ itysi L 461 [ChildrenJ 
aie pctiuliaily sensitive to pre-bieathed air, 1630 in II 
Cary Mem Gi, Civ, War (1832) II. 246 The most sub- 
missive papeis weie Vcceiisuied by the committee, X733 
*Piecommended [see post-duapproved, in Post- A* i] 1895 
* H, S, Mlkriman ’ Giey Lady i 1, Then two lives had been 
*pre conimiti ed to llie paiental care of their country x8oa-ia 
BitNiiiAM Ration yudic, hvid, (1827) II 9 To *pie-com- 
piehend all these facts, —and on them, when so pre-com- 
piehendud, to gtound a set of questions a 1684 Lligiiton 
Comm, t Peter WUs. (1808) xsa It was ^proconcluded there 
that the Son should undeitake the business X833 Bailly 
Mystic 14 WitliouL pause, *preconfessed his sins. xs88 J. 
IlARVKvilwtf Probe, Bi Might not .lElms. piobably *pie- 
coniecture, llial Adrian should be crowned Eiuperor/ 1843 
J. PiULLivs 111 Rncyck Metrop, VI 342/1 Effects of sub- 
ten anean convulsions upon the ^preconsoUdated sliata. 
x828-3a WiusiLii, ^-Preconstituted [citing Pally] X793- 
x8x4 Wordsw. hxcursion viii. 288 In whom a piemature 
necessity Blocks out the forms of nature, ^pieconsumes The 
leason. 1730 Student I, 43 Mahomet found most of Ins 
lawsaheady piepared to his hands by the long *pre-cou- 
tinucd obscivation of them, x8o*-xa Bdntiiam Ration, 
yttdiCs Evid, (1827) V, 80 Mendacity , ’’♦pi econ veiled into 
pel jury, x6ax G. Sandys Ovids Met ix. (1626) 181 She 
came ludeede, but *pie-couupted by Vnfiiendly luno, life 
to ruinate. 1833 Mrs Browning Pfometh Bound Poems 
1830 I, x86 Long ago It wna looked forward to, ♦‘pie- 
counselled of, X889 bTuvBNSON Master e^fB, 169 The same 
day, which was certainly ■*prededioate to joy x 63 a J • Wright 
tr Camud Nat Paradox 111 33 Without preventing their 
commands by a *predemanded leave or any feined distast 
X664 PowsK Exp, PhUos, II, X30 You may. .*piedemonstrate 
them, by calculation, befoie the senses give an Experimental 
thereof. xSBai Nature XXVI. 350 Referring back to his own 
“pre described species 1671 R, MacWaru /V ue Non-Con/. 
234 As much, as if they were set and ’♦piedevised, a x66x 
1 « ULLRu Worthies (1840) II. 371 Wheie . the Queen’s 
kindred had ’’♦pre devoured his estate, ^1678 Woodkcad 
l/oly Lwing{i6BB) 28 *Predirecting us in our affaus. 1626 
Donnc Seim Ixxviii. (1640) 707 May possibly .be *predis- 
swaded and deprecated in all Civill coiisultatwns X875 T 
Hill True Of aer Stud xS7 Prefiguicd and *pre-embodied 
ill nature x6ix biiAKS. Wint, T 11 , 1 49 Tliat false Villaine, 
Whom I employ’d, was *pre-empIoy’d by him. xBz5 Coll- 
KlDOL Auii Rejl, (1848) I. 298 That evciy the least pei- 
missilile form and ordinance ,aie '*pre enacted m the New 
Testament, 1819 W, Morgan m Polwhele Trc^ ^ Recoil. 
(x8a6) II 698, 1 ♦♦pre-entertain a high opinion of their worth. 
1643 pRYNNS Stm, P crater Part, i. (ed, a) 91 Were they to 
institute their *prcerecled Principalities and Kings. x67o-g8 
Lassels Voy Italy 2, I have done it..to *nreexcuse 
some things in my book. xSxy Bsntham Pari. Reform 
In trod, 326 Brought out, ♦♦pre-exposed to a damping 
atmosphere, and thus rendered unfit for use. x8aa * P, Beau- 
champ ‘ CGeo. Grote) Anal, M Nat^ ReRg ftSys) 8a All 
practical improvement is thus *pre-extinguiMed and stifled 
in the bath, by the sweeping epithet of unnatural 1833 
Shirley Bird tn Cage n 1, A better project, wherein no 
courtier has *prefooIed you. X673 Owen Sertn Wks. 1831 
IX. 433 If Christ hath not pre instructed and Ve-furnished 
him with gifts. 1678 — mind of Cod v 147 *Pr«imblbed 
opinions, 1903 Daily Citron, 8 May 3/4 Constitutions 
rendered weak uy pre-imbibing more dangerous stimulants. 
*607 J. Sbrcbant Solid Philos, 349 Had he not been ’♦pre- 
imhued with natural notions* 1863 Masson Ree, Brit, 
Philos 384 Laws or rules of associability *pre-imparted to 
them. X830 Coleridge Ch, ^ St (ed. 2) 235 In both .the 
sensibility must have pre-existed, (or rather *pr^inhered), 
a xns Ken Urania Poet, VIU9 ijxi VV 433 All Prophecies 
. . Into the ancient Prophets *j)re-instiU d, *802-12 Bentham 
Ration, judic, Evid, (1827) IV, 30a Binding themselves.. 


to pay a sum of money, ’^pieUqmdated 01 not pieliquidatcd, 
in case the plaintiff should lose his cause 1853 J. (Jumming 
Foreshadems viii (1834) 223 He went with his mmd *pie. 
made up to receive a certain tieatment. 1846 Grotd Gieece 
1 xin, I 324 The body of JasSn having been thus ■*'pie- 
medicated, became invulneiable X69X E. Taylor Beh- 
fmds Theos Philos, Ixxui (1772) 470 A ’■premodelhng or 
Representation. X715 M Davils Athm Bnt I 162 In 
Defence of their ■’'prenecessitated Constitutions Mod 
Unless a hcence has been *pie-oblained x86x R Quin 
Heather Ltnite (1866) 39 [Ye] *prepartake of Hope’s 
deliciousness 1644 Vicars God in. mount 93 The gieat 
work intended and . . *pre-patteined as afoiesaid. X643 
Prynne Rome's Master-Piece (ed 2) 3a A chiefe actor in 
this ’'pie plotted Tieason 1633 Fuller Ch Hist x:l hi. 
§ 14 Making it necessary for others, what voluntarily they 
bad *piepractised themselves x 8(4 Eugenia de Aoon 
Tcde without Title HI. 34 We would ♦’’pre-pronounce the 
censure of little ciitics X849 Noad Electncify (ed 3) 280 
A powex, the existence of which is ♦pre-proved. X653 Fulllr 
Ch Hist iv IX § as He provisionally ’♦pre-provided In- 
cumbents for them 1603 A W0Ti0N^«.rw PoPishPamph, 
m An exteiimll signe, or seale, of a ♦♦pieieceauedgrace. x6ox 
Bp W. Barlow Defence 34 ’’’Pieiesembled m those three 
kings 01 sages, which came from farre to do persoiiall 
homage vnto her head, and King at Bethleem, 1852 Mvnoy 
Our Antipodes (1857) 213 It was certainly never ’’♦pie- 
levealed to me that I should spend one of the few Christmas 
clays at sea. X638 Mayne Litciau (1664) 236, I would 
know the natuie ofthe btaues, of the Moone, and Sun him- 
selfc, being ^praesecui’d from their fires. 1884 Webster 
a V , Stars ’♦pieselected for simultaneous observation x(S43 
Fui LLR Serm. 27 Mar To Rdr,, Who have unmercifully 
•’♦pie-sentenced me. ^ ^1670 Hacket Abp Wtlliaws (1692) 
28 In weightier petitions which was not to be ‘’♦presifted 
by the other officers a i66x Fuller Wot ihtes, Camhr, (1662) 
1 X59 A most excellent preacher, who preached what he 
had ^piestudied some competent tune before 2664 Power 
Exp, Plalos II 222 The effect was this (as was *pre- 
surmised). xd^x Best Farm Bks (Suitees) 79 Ifsheebee 
longe m lambinge, and ♦♦presuspeckted X72X Amhlrst 
Tct 9 ee Fil, No 3 (1726) I x^ He takes the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, which be is ’’♦prmtaught to evade, or think 
null 2835 Fulier Ch, Hist vm, lu § 27 Tbeir cruelty m 
’’♦pre tortuimg of many, whom aflerwaids they put to death 
2638 Hist Q. ChiisitnaofSwedland 140 Holstenius having 
’’’preundeistood that the Baron Gliiiaidi had thoughts of 
confetring with her 1640 B? Reynolds Passions xx, It 
doth in some sort ♦’pieunite our souls and our hlessednesse 
logethei* 

2. Witli a sb., this being usually a derivative from 
a verb to which pre- is m adverbial relation ; 
« Existing or taking place previously, placed 
before (something else), previous, preceding, earlier : 
zs, p e-accusattoii, -adaptahm, -adjustment, -ad- 
mimstration, -advertency, -appearance, -approba- 
tion, -approval, -arrestment, -ascepdazwnenf, 
-iollection,-(.ompie1unswn, -comesstem, -conclusion, 
-connexion, -consent, -constituent, -contemplation, 
-conviction, -decay, -decision, -dedication, -desert, 
-detainer, -discipline, -embodiment, -entail, -equip- 
ment, -excogitation, -expectation, -expounder, 
-fecundation, -impression, -indisposition, -inhabita- 
tion, -inquisition, -intelligence, -knaivledge, -opinion, 
-reluctation, -remorse, -reptesentation, -success, 
-surmise, -taster, -tincture, -union. Also with 
other substantives : Pre-auti previous anti- 
quity] Pre-a'ptittide, antecedent aptitude] Pre- 
bo'din^, foreboding; Pze-ete‘mlty, previous 
eternity, eternal previous existence; Pre'name, 
a forename, ‘Christian* name; Pre'-part, pre- 
vious or preceding part ; Pre«sce‘»ie, an anticipa- 
tory scene; Pre-s3ia*dow, a shadow of what is 
coming. 

xZ\y Webster, previous accusation. x886 

J WARD in Encycl, Bnt, XX. 73/1 The movements are only 
more definite than those simply expressive of pain because 
of inherited ’’♦pre adaptation. 1884 Sully Outlines Psychol 
IV 90 The preparation or *preadjustment of attention may 
be said to be perfect 1639 Pearson Creed x 735 Baptism 
as It was instituted by Christ after the ’*preadministration 
of S John. 2672 WooDiiEAD St 'Peresai, Pref 22 Wittingly 
and with a *preadvertency of iL 2833 Bailey Spir, Leg in 
Mystic, etc. (ed. a) 77 White isles whose *pr8e antiquity 
1 ranscends all date. x68i Whole Duty Nations 28 In Sodom 
and Gomorrah, was given a *pie.appearance of the final 
Judgment upon the world a 1632 Brome Covent Card 
Pi of, That he besought *Preapprobation though they lik’t 
It not. 1823 Hobhousd Substance Lett (1816) 1 . 2 *Pre- 
^titude for such evil communication, 2822-36 De Quincey 
Coft/ess, (186a) 243 The one counterworking secret for ’♦pre- 
arrestment of this evil, xSxfi^o Bentham Q^c, Apt. 
Maximised, Extract Const Code (1830) 36 For ♦'pie- 
ascertainment of the expense. 2879 H. Spencer Dap of 
Ethics XV, § X04. 274 Ascertainment of the actual truth has 
been made possible only by pre-ascertainment of certain 
ideal truths. 2844 Tuppcr Heai t x, With a nervous ’♦pre- 
boding Henry took up the * Watchman' 2664 Bp King la 
Walton Lives, Donne (1796) 17 By which means his and your 
*pre-collection8 for that work fell to the hajroy manage of 
your pen. a 1849 Poe Dickens Wks 2864111 472 Let him 
reperuse * Bamaby Rudge ' and with a *pre-comprehension 
onhe mystery. 2650 R. Holungworth Exeic, Usurped 
Poweis 2 Jeroboam, had Gods ♦'preconccssion of a kingdom. 
2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii Ixix (i6ia) 291 By *pie con- 
clusion Twixt him and Dorcas 1784 R. Bags Barham 
Downs II, 219 A nanative of his ’♦pre connexion with Mrs* 
Delane. 2825 Coleridob Siaiesm, Matt. App E,, Wks 
2858 I. 479 Both depend on the first, logical congrmty, not 
indeed as their cause or *preconstituent, but as their indis- 
pensable condition* a Donne Serm, (ed. Alford) IV. 
280 The very ^precontemplation and predenuntiation of 
that J udgment .was a* distasteful bitterness to the Prophet. 
1867 ViscT* Strancford Seteet* [2869) II. 56 Whether the 


antecedent facts supplied to meet then ‘"'preconvictions oi 
fancies aie sound or tainted. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud 
Ep 362 For some "pre-decay IS observable <22638 Mede 
Jrks (1672) 869 In regard of the *prededsion of the Church* 
2840 De Quincey Mod SupetsUt Wks, 1862 III 294 Bear- 
ing a ’♦piededication to a service 2678 R, L’Estrange 
Senecds Mar (1702) 4 Some good OflSces we do to Friends, 
otheis to Strangers , but, those are the noblest, that we do 
without ■’♦Pre-desert. ^2614 Lushington Resurr Serm 
(1659) 6* His repossession of it defrauded all the "IPrae- 
detamers. 2894 Daily News 4 June 5/6 The Geneial 
warmly commended the marching and *pre-disapline of 
both teai-ns 2863 Cowden Clarice Shaks Char, xvui 
467 [She] seems a hving e-embodiment of those ghastly 
spectres 1678 Butler Hud ui ir 70 As Forfeit Lands, 
Deliver’d up into his hands, By *Pre-intail of Provi- 
dence 2863 Masson Rec, But Philos 377 In the shape 
of structural *pi e equipment for the mind. x 6 p Cudwori h 
Intell Syst x iv §22 393 He seemeth, with Ocellus, to 
maintain the woild’s *Pre-eternity 28^ Tati's Mag I 
658/1 The Past, still refluent on the deepening night Of 
pie-eteinity. ^^2360 Rollano Cri Venus iv 29 Greit 
argumentis, and *preexcogitatioun Of baith the Lawis 
2828-32 Webster, ’♦Pre-expectation [citing Glrard] 1816 
Bentham Chrestomathia Wks 1843 VIII, iii That wordy 
and cloudy ’^re-expounder of a nebulous original x8Bx 
Nature kXN 24A curious case of ’"prefecundation observed 
in a Spionide. 2830 A U Year Round No 32. 240, M. . . told 
me .the following *pie-impression of the event, in a dream 
1744 Fothergill m Pkti. Trans, XLIII. 278 Disordets, 
wherein, without Rssy obvious ’'Pim-indispositions, Persons 
in a Moment sink down and expire 2628 Donni. Serm 
XXIX. (1640) 293 The pre-possession, the "preinhabiiaiion, 
but not the sole possession nor sole inhabitation of the Holy 
Ghost. 1824 Coi bridge in Lit Rem, (1838) 111 416 What 
they all wanted was a’^pre-inquisition mto the mmd, as part 
organ, part constituent, of all knowledge. 2780 Hut 
Europe in Ann, Reg zvjfs In no instance was the effect of 
this ’pre-intelligence so ruinous as in the loss- of the British 
settlements on the Missisbippi 2794 G Adams Aiir ^Exp, 
Philos II xviii 312 Our *pre-knowIedge of the seveial 
intervening objects being equidistant, tends still moie to 
piotract the apparent length 1894 Du Maurilr Trilby 
III. 31 Their names, ’'prenames, titles, qualities, age, addies**. 
igoo Daily News 25 July 6/7 State pre-names iChnstian 
names) of your parents Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep, 
III XXV (1630) 144 Some, .out of a timorous ’'preopinion 
refraining very many 2786 J Putnam in Hxsi, Putnam 
Fam, 239 The ’♦prepait of this month a 1631 Donne Set m 
(ed Alford) IV, 453 In every sin thou hast, some lelucla- 
tion before thou do that sm, and that ’♦prereluctation and 
’♦preremorse was Mercy 2692 Beverley Thous Years 
Kiugd Christ 29 That Great ’♦Pie-Repiesentation of his 
Kingdom 1392 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi 1072 This 
EorUi with blood and wrongs polluted, .the ’♦Pie-scaene of 
Hell To cursed Creatuies that 'gainst Heav’n rebel! 2852 
Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Windows ii 360 Some ’♦pre- 
shadow rising slow Of what his Italy would fancy meet To 
be called Brutus 2892 Walt Whitman iu Pali Mall G, 
12 Dec. 3/1 If those ’♦pie-successes were all— if they ended 
at that — . America, weie a failure x3^7Shaics iHen IV, 

I 1, 168 It was your ’‘pie surmize, That in the dole of blowes, 
your Son might drop 2898 Zang will Dreamers Ghetto I 
iL § 7. 56 God’s Vicegerent who dare not take the Plucharist 
without a ’♦Pretaster 2643 Answ Ld, Dtgpfs Apol 22, 
1 am therefore a little jealous tbeie might be some ’♦pre- 
tmeture in your Lordshipps own eye 2033 Manton ExJ. 
yames 1 a, Wks. 1871 IV. 35 A happy ’■pieunion of their 
souls and their blessedness. 

3. "With an adj. as pre-coexistent, -essential, 
-subsistent, -thoughtful , S’remutatlve, inflected 
by means of prefixes, as a language. 

r2624 Lushingfon Resuir Serm (1639) natural 

relation his body was his own, as being the essential and 
proper counterpart of his soul, "piae-coexistent with it 
111 onejjeison. 2807 Crandall in Traiis Amer Pediatric 
Soc. uL 268 y&, That process of involution which is ’♦pte- 
essential to evolution. x^R C Temple Untv Gram 7 
Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixeSf aggluti- 
native and synthetic languages aie each divisible^ into 
(i) ’♦pre-mutative, or those that prefix their affixes, (bJ intro- 
mutative i and (3) post-mutative. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastia, 
Eusebius 12 [He] was preexistent and *prebttbsistent to the 
whole Creation, a 2832 Lytton (Heriig’s Afckiv VIII. 
269), ’'Prethoughtful of every chance. 

11. Of local position. (Chiefly ) 

Usually without hyphen Pre- stressed (pr?-). 

4. a. In adverbial relation to an adj. * » Before, 
anteriorly, in fxont: as Piede'ntate, having 
teeth in the fore part of the nppei jaw only, as 
some Cetacea, Also m adjectives, introduced 
by Wilder, etc. « ' anterior as Freoerobe Uar 
« anterior cerebellar (artery) j so Preco'rehral ; 
Fxeclio'xoia, anterior choroid; Freoloa'cal, 
belonging to the anterior portion of the cloaca; 
Freoommu'uloant, anterior communicating (ar- 
tery, etc.) ; Fzediga'fltxic, of or pertaining to the 
anterior belly of the digastric muscle ; also sb this 
anterior belly regarded as a distinct muscle ; Fre- 
ge'sninal, Freo’ptlo, of or pertainmg to the ante- 
rior corpora quadnge/ntna or optic lobes of the 
brain. 

"b. In quasi-adjectival relation to a sb.: « 

* Situated in front, anterior, fore-^ esp denoting 
the anterior of two or more parts of the same kind ; 
■withdenvativeadjs.: as Pxo-abdo'meiiiLatreille’s 
name for the first five segments of the abdomen of 
Crustacea (Syd. Soc. Zex.)] Predilata tor, the 
anterior dilatator muscle of the nostril; Pre- 
fo’roeps, the curved antenor fibres of the co?pus 
callosum, which pass into the frontal lobe of the 
cerebrum j Pregani otauxn, the external geniculate 
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body; hence pregtnicitlcUt ad},; Pre^moste rmua, 
an anterior omostemum; Ixncc pn-cmostmtal 
adj ; Prepodvacle, the anterior pedancle of the 
brain; hence pripedu'itcular^ prepedu*nculaie | 
adjs,; PxepelTiate'xiLiuii, an anterior pelvister- 
num; hence pnpthitsU'mal adj ; Prere tlna, the 
thin lamina lepresenting the retma in that part of 
the Titreons chamber of the eye immediately i 
anterior to thctprir serraia {Syd» See, Zex.) ; hence 1 
pnntvaal adj.; Parerima, an extension of the j 
nma in advance of the porta in some animals, as | 
Dipnoi; hence prerimal adj.; Prescute Hum 
Entom,^ a sderite sometimes appreciable between 
the mesosentum and mesoscutellum ; Prescutum 
Ettlenti the most anterior silcritc of the tergal 
ortion of each thoramc segment in insects, etc. ; 
ence prescu'tal adj. 

1885 witDER in yml Ntroota Dis, Xll. 349 Common 
Latm namcb Cerebellans anterior. «, English paronym. *Pre- 
cerebellar. 1890 BtLu^cs Dtci,iPr€ceh6eUar artery 
18^ Wilder (as above). Common Latin name. Cerebraus 
anterior. .English paronym. *Precerebral X890 Billtkcs 
Mid Diet * Precewral tprUiy, 1885 Wilder (as above>, 
Common iktin name. Cboroidea anterior... English j^o- 
nym. *Predioroid. in Bilungs. 1890 Cent, Diet , 
^PrediHKtil, X895 Syd, Soc, Lex, Prei.loacal, belongmg 
to the anterior portion of the cloaea, 1885 Wilder (as 
above); Ctormon Larin name ^Communicant anterior. 
Engliu paronym. ^Precommunicant. Z890 in Billings. 
1854 Dewhuxst Miet Hut Ceteu ea 130 *Prcdentate Cetacea, I 
or, those with teeth only m the antenor part of the upper 
jaw. x^j Syd, Soc, Lex,, ^Fredig^astne,, belonging to the 
Predigastncus. Predigeutricus, Coucs* term for the antenor 
belly of the digastric muscle; X89S Syd,Soe, Lex,, ^Predt-' 
lataior^CaQeduam^focth.&DtiniatorMarisaJtierior Jhid , 
**Prdbcceps .. *Pregenunal, *Prei)eduncle, -cular, •culate. I 
»a 94 Gould Diet Med, nrtJi *Pr^b»siermtin, , an 
antenor privistcraum. X887 wilder in iVir^ June 1 

545 In Ceraiodus alone , is there a that is, 

a lima extending cephedad from the margin of the porta 
c. In advb relation to a vb.; in compounds 
fo rmed in L., as PBSChUBB, Pbefls, Frsupbite 
m. Of Older, rank, importance, quality, degree. 

5 . In sense 'before m order or importance above, ' 
in preference to, superior to, more than, beyond i 

Common in combinations already in Latin, but rare m , 
Engl^ use. See Precede d., Precel v , Predominate v , ‘ 

pRSEKIHENCB, FrE EXCELLENCE, PREFER V, PRE^RAVW I 

TATE V,, Pre>o]ioinate ti , pREFONDERATE T , etc , In hlam 
words. Also Fre^pic, surpassing the epic , Pre Lucife* 
rian, snrpasang Lodfer 

1830 Donne Serm, xxv. (X640) 350 What a superdiaboUcall, , 
what a prae Ludferian Pnde is his that will be superiour to 
God. 1907 Scot Eist, Rev, Jan 166 Adventures pre-cpic m 
th eir va stness. 

IV. With intensive force. 

6. With adjs and ppl. adjs , in the sense ' before 
others, pre-emmently, exceedmgly, in the highest 
degree*, as pre-piousy pre-pUasingy pre-regular \ 
Pbeclaee, FiiEOOBDiAL Pbeboble, etc. Chiedy 
Obs. 

1530 Lyndesay Tui Papyf^ 846 The eldest Dochter 
named was ryches; The secunde, Sy^ter Sensualytie, . 
Preplesande to the Spintualytie. X647 Ward StntJ, Cobhr 
33, 1 had rather suppose them to powder, than expose them 
to preregular, much lesse to preter-regular judgements 
1657 Reeve Gods Plea 147 Single oat that pnepious person, 
that ye think is able to convert this Age. 

B Combinations in which is prepositional, 
having as its object the sb formmg, or implied in, 
the second element. 

I Kelatmg to time or order of succession : m 
which pre- * before; anterior, prior, or previous 
to ; preceding, earlier than. 

These may be fbnned for the nonce almost at pleasure ; 
indeed, such combinations as Pre-Alfredian, pre-Kefornta- 
turn, pre-reformational, fre-ShdJuPerian, predreedrade, 
are rather phrases than words : pre-Sfiakspenaai draniatisis, 
fei-R^erptoHote retual,preytee4radi condtitons, being 
only a oompacter way otsaying ^dramatists befoie Shale- 
speie*, * ritual before the Reformations*, * conditions (ex- 
isting! before (the era oO free tiade ' 

All these aie properly hyphenecL but the speaal com- 
pounds m z d are oTten wntten tndwutm^ Pre- is always 
stressed (prn), and e long 

1 . With adjectives (and their derivative adverbs 
and substantives), or f. pre- + a (Lat.) sb.+ ad- 
jectival ending, as pre-ref ormaiim-al y forming 
adjectives, with derivative adverbs and substantives. 

Compounds of this type were not used in Latin, and ^ey 
are of recent appearance in English. The earliest appears to 
be Pre-adamite, formed in Lat asasb 1655, whence in Eng. 
a> sb m 1663. and as adj in 1786 , thence pre adamitical 
m 17x6 ; predilwian occurs 1804, preprandtal 1823, pre- 
natal 1838, pre-Chnsttan. 1828, pre mtllewtian 1828, pre- 
Gothie 1831 , prekwuan 184 ^ prehuioric \Zsx,preglactal 
\'ds$,pre-scietdific iZsi, pre-Georgian x86i,/r^-if««<wt 1863 
(Some of these may have been used a little earlier ) 

a. Formed on proper nouns (or their adjectives), 
esp. on names of persons, races, nations, dynasties, 
and religions, as pre-Alfredimty -Baconian^ -Ca- 
veurtafty -ChoMcefiaHy -Colmiibtany -Copemican, 
-Danlemy -Darwinian^ -Evtte [Eve], -Galilean 
[Galileo], -Georgian [the four Georges], -Hietony- 
inian [Hieronymus or Jerome], -MesstaniCy -Mo- 
hoinmedofty -Mosaie, -f/ewloman, -Painciapt pt. 
Patrick], -Paultfie, -PhaiaoniCy -Shaksperiany *So^ 


cratiCy-SolomoniCy-Soloniaiiy - Vutoriany - Vtrgihcttv, 
pre-Aryafiy -Assyrian, -Brttishy -Btiddhtsiy -Ca- 
li mmttCy-Celficy -DorUy-GothtCy-Greeky -Hellenic, 
-IslamiCy -tie, -Israelitisky -Jewtshy -Mycenean, 
-Normany -Horsey -Romany -Saxony -SemtHc ; etc 

b. In names of geological formations and of 
prehistoric periods, as pre-Catnhrian (earlier than 
the Cambrian) ; sopre-CarbomferouSy -Laureniicai, 
-PertniaHy -Silurian y pre-meialhc (before the 
knowledge of metals), pre-palaeozoic, 

c. In pathological terms, noting stages and 
symptoms in the progress of disease, as pre- 
albuminunc (previons to the appearance of 
albuminuria); so pre^atiCy -cancerouSy-fungoidaly 
-paroxysmaly -phthisicaly etc. 

d. Formed on other adjectives (or the L. or other 
shs. to which thesebelong); as pre-anmstheiu (before 
the use of an8esthetics),^^-ir>'/zj/2i: (before the culti- 
vation of art), pre-commercialy -contemporaneous y 
-earlhiyy -elementaly -fabulotiSy federaly -fettdahCy 
-gdologixaly -imperictly -kofamc, -maritaly -matrimo- 
nial y -medisvaly -memonaly -monaduy-vionarchtcal, 
-monumentaly -moraly -mortal, -mytkicaly -nuptial, 
-observational y -original, -pohiical, -prophetic, -re- 
ligtotts, -refuoluiiomiyy -scholastic^ -secular, -social, 
-solar, -telegraphic, -iradttianaly etc. 

Also Pre-8si^*v^, -est-, occurring before mid- 
summer {Cent, Diet, 1890) Fre-ba oillary, 
pnor to mvasion by bacilli {ibid), f Pre-beati - 
fic, previous to the beatific vision. Fre-bxomi die, 
previous to the use of bromides in medicine. 
Fxe-cartUa'ginoas, preceding the development 
of cartilage in an embryo {Cent, Diet) Pre- 
conuu'bial, occurring before marriage. Pre-oo 's- 
mio, previous to the present world. Pre-oxea tiwe, 
existing before the Creation. Pre-dlaBto*llo, 
PhystoLy preceding the diastole or dilatation of 
the heart m beating. Pre-dlGVO*tio, Physiol, 
preceding the dicrotic wave of the pulse. Fxe« 
dyna^stic, existing before the recognized (Egyp- 
tian) dynasties. Pxe-econo mlc : see quot. Fxe- 
evolTLidonal, -evolii*tio2iary, -eTolu'tionlst, 
previous to the introduction of the theory of 
evolution. Pre-lieniiple*glc, Path,, preceding an 
attack of hemiplegia or paralysis of one side 
{Syd, Soc. Lex, 1895). Pi6-2iexa*meral, occur- 
ring piior to the six days of Creation Pre- 
Xnca nal, prior to the lime of the Incas of Fern. 
Fre-mani'acal, preceding mania or madness. 
Pre-mate*rlaa, prior to what is material. Pxe- 
mcnstrual, occumng before menstruation. 
Pre-mo'rtuary, occurring, or pertaining to what 
may occur, before (some one^s) death Pre- 
myco sic, Path , precedmg mycosis or the develop- 
ment of fungi in or on the body. Pre-iiephrl*tlc, 
Path,, preceding disease of the kidneys. Pre- 
o*perativ6, occurring before a surgical operation 
Pre-orga'nio, prior to the existence of organic life. 
Pre-place'ntal, prior to the development of 
a placenta in gestation. Prc-pu^bertal, prior to 
the attainment of puberty. Pre-refermatoxy, 
prior to the Reformation. Pre-rexuo te, more 
remote m previous time or order. Pre-rliotacl's- 
tio, Philol,, ^xeviOMS to the tendency to rhotacism. 
Pxe- 80 *iiibial, -se'mlnary, Phys,, prior to in- 
semination or jfecundation. Prc-splenomaga'llc, 
Path,, occurring before enlargement of the spleen. 
Prc-te’mporad, antenor to existence in time, 
'before time began’, antemundane Pre«tcv« 
re*stxlal, existmg befoie what is tenestrial. Pre- 
voli'tloiua, exislmg before volition. 

i 9 MAilSuit*s Sgst Med, VI. 338 Before the appeal ance 
of ubanun in the urine C^pie-albuminunc stage!. z%)a 
Fall Mall G 10 Mar 3/2 In ^pre-anaesthetic limes opera- 
tions were very different to what they are now 1883 Eng, 
Jllmir, Mag. iAoy 89/2 The silversmith’s work of the late 
Georgian or early Victorian age xvluch mi^t be fairly 
designated the ’^preartistic . . period 1865 Tylor Early 
Hut Man viii. aog Most others found in Greece are 
pro^bly *^prae Aryan 1^05 H D Rolleston Dis Liver 
111 The early or "^pre ascitic stage of cirrhosis axyzz Ken 
HymnoiheorotX V^s. 1721 HI 171 He [Stephen] had of 
God *pre-beatifick view. 1899 A llhutt's Syst Med, VII 793 
Agents of repute m the *pie-bromidic days 1875 Croll 
Chnude * T, xx, 343 The length of tune embraced by the 
*pre-(^mbrian ages of geological history, 1899 J Hutchin- 
son in Arch, Surg, X. 182 An early stage of epithelioma . — 
a Ve-^cerous stage 1894 Geol Mag, Oct 461 The 
South Welsh ^^pre-Carboniferous burner of Hull, which 
forms the northern boundary of the visible Coal-fields. 
x888 Timee 3 Oct 5/3 Inquirers into the *^pre-Columbian 
American continent. x88x 
W R. Smith Old Test, m yevj Ch, xii 348 Based on the 
wa precommercial state of things 3887 F. R Stockton 
Borrowed Month, etc aoi *Preconnubial satisfaction of a 
very high order. 1865 Masson Rec. Brti Phtlos 170 
Speculative thought, which might be debited to their *^pie- 
Copemicanism. xflbi Riddles of Sphinx 234, The *pre- 
cQsmic conditions of the woi Id pi ocess 1859 MozLr v Ess , 
huit ComterstoH (1878) II 328 The ^ptaeciearive or prae- 


I eternal spirit. 1853 Markham Skoda s A usculi 4> Ptreuss 
2x3 note, A *predia£>tohc murmur is beard 1878 Gladstone 
I Pnm, Homer 1 13 A poet of Asia would piobably have 
I called the *pre.Doric Greeks by the race-name of Hellenes 
x8^ Daily News 14 Sept 6/3 The Libyan stock can 
I now safely be assigned to the *pre-Dynastic stock, about 
5000 B c , and even earlier. 1901 Athenaum 24 Aug 256/1 
A predynastic penod of Egyptian history 1848 Bailey 
Festus XIX (ed 3) 213 Cities and fanes of diamond crown 
the hilK . . Of this *preearthly paradise 1876 Bacehot 
Physics 4 " Poi II A sort of *pre economic age, when the 
very assumptions of political economy did not exist 1852 
BMLKYPesttu xxvm (ed 5) 475 That peace, Premotional, 
^preelemental, prime, 1885 W R Sorley Ethics of 
Naturalism vii 170 A remnant of the false, *pre-cvolu- 
tionist individualism 1899 Allhttii's Syst Med VIII 887 
In this so called * *pre-fungoidal ’ stage. x88a G H. Dar- 
win in Nature XXV 213 We must put these violent phe- 
nomena in ^pregeolc^ical periods x86i Beresf Hope 
Ei^, Caihedr xgth C. iv. 1x9 The low morals of a large 
mass of the clergy in the Georgian or just ''prac Georgian 
days 1831 Westm Rev, July 31 The Siegfried’s Chapel, 
in primeval, *Pie.Gothic architecture, not long since pulled 
down 1876 (Gladstone Homeric Synchr 214 All the 
passages tend to mark him as non-Hellenic 01 *pre Hellenic 
x86i Chr, Remembr XLI 408 Those passages tell us far 
more about this *pre hexameial period, than about the 
hexameron or six days work itself 1870 J Osn:oiA Andes 
If Amazons n xwv (1876) 454 Massive monolithic monu- 
ments, piehistoric, •pre-mcanal. 1877 Dods Mohammed, 
Buddha ^ Christ ii. (1878) 71 The *Pre-islamic condition of 
Arabia x8^6 W. R. Cooplr Archaic Diet, 30 An ancient 
title of the Deity among the '“pre-koianic Arabs z88o 
Ramsay in Times 26 Aug 5/4 Rocks more ancient still to 
afford materials foi these *pre-Laurentian strata X883 
MAUDSLfiY^i?^^ 4 WtllnhY 297 T he*premaniacal semblance 
of mental brilliancy iNiBMasich Exam ioNov3/iThe 
^piemantal correspondence of Carlyle and Miss Welsh 
ax88i A. Barratt Phys, Meiemptnc 69 What *prematerial 
ages of ether beyond ether it may picture 1863 Mansel 
Lett, Led , etc (1873) 247 The genuine sensation device of 
a *pre-inatrimonial secret. 1859 T. Parkfr in Weiss Li/e 
(1863) II. 403 The Pope is a fossil ruler, ^pre-mediaeval 
1854 Blackw Mag LaXVL 47^ Still rears its crag and 
heathless edge Your '’^praememorial wall 1875 E. White 
Life in Christ iii xxii. (1878) 315 By what then were *^pre- 
messianic believeis of Isiael saved ? 1899 R, Munro Preh. 
Scot, XU 449 The barrows of the *premetallic pei lod x88i 
Encycl, Brit, XIII 403/2 *Preraonarchical Israel is repre- 
sented as a hierocracy and Samuel as its head 1863 Dravlr 
InielL Devel. Europe 111 (1865)60 Traces of the prehistoric, 
*premonumental life of Egypt. 1858 G. Duff Sp at Elgin 
XI Aug., Belonging as he [Lmd Palmerston] does to the 
^premoral, as Lora Derby says he does to the prescientific, 
school. x8^ Bailey Festus xix. (ed 3) 201 The '^premortal 
manhood which inhered In the conception of creative mind. 
x88o FAiRBAiRN 5 '^«^^f. Life Christ xiv (1881)244 A covenant 
may be a sort of ^pie-mortuary testament X900 J. Hutchin- 
son m Arch Surg XI. X95 Typical lesions in all stages 
and degrees , from the ♦pre-mycosic, figured eczema to 
nodosities. 18^ Dc (Duincdv m ‘ H A Page ’ Life (1877) 
II, xviii 84 It is not only a prehistoric, but a *premytnical, 

. even a prefabulous and a pretraditional thesis 1885 W 
Roberts Ur ^ Renal Dis (ed 4) iii iv 472 During this 
*prenephntic stage, high tension is produced by the con- 
traction of the muscular walls of the arterioles. 1873 
Moblev Rousseau II xii 191 *Piae-Newtonians knew not 
the wonders of which Newton was to find the key. 1869 
J. Eadie Comm, Galatians 62 This ^pienuptial condition 
ceased, a zB66 J. Grotl Exam Uiilit Philos xxi (1870) 
346 The *pie.observational simplicity of the philosophers 
whom I have just referred to. 1904 Brit, Med Jml, 
10 Sept Epit Med, Lit 35 *Pie-operative and Post- 
operative Treatment in Abdominal Section 1897 Nat Sc, 
Feb 79 Strictly ’^preorgamc or azoic rocks 1852 Bailby 
Festus xxxiii (ed 5) 545 See, like clouds, the gods disperse, 
Into their ^pieongmal nothingness x8^ AUbuti's Syst 
Med VIII. 343 They are more continuously noisy in this 
stage than in the ^pre paroxysmal 1890 J Healey Irel 
Anc, Schools 28 Another *pie-Patrician, if not pre-Chiistian 

5 oet was Toma Eigas 2899 W« M Ramsay in Expositor 
an 40 The *pre-Pauline Church in Rome. 1889 Avier 
Nat. Oct 026 The ^preplacental absorption of food by the 
embryos ofplacentalian mammals 1895 m Syd Soc, Lex, 
1892 Montefiore Hibhert Led 11 zoo The nature of the 
*pie-propbetic religion was deteriuined by the character of 
its God X859 Todds Cicl Anat V 644/2 The individual 
may retain the ^pre-pubertal condition. 1882-3 Schajfs 
Encycl, Relig Knowl, 1805 In the '’^pre-reformatory system 
there were no lessons for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany 
187X Tylor Fr/w C«/i^ I xl 378 A ^prm religious condition 
of the human race 17 E Darwin (Webster 1828), In 
some cases, two moie links of causation maybe introduced , 
one of them maybe termed the ’^preremote cause, the other 
the postremote effect, 1796 — Zoon II 451 The pre- 
remote cause or disposition to the gout i86x Maine Anc 
J awvi, (1876) 8$ The ^prse-revolutionaryj ui ists 1896 E W. 
Iry in Class Rev May 184/1 The so-called contracted 
foims of which ama-sse is typical were '*pie-rhotacwtic pie- 
sents in -se restrained from normal phonetic dcveloi?ment. 
1863 Lyell Antiff Man u 21 Coins.. of bronze and silver 
belonging to the first and *pre-Roraan division of the 
age of iron. 1852 Bailey Festus xxxl (ed s) 533 As in 
^ presecular time emergent thence. 1874 E R. Lankester 
in Phil Trans CLXv 39 The growth of the ovarian egg 
and Its envelopes or ^praeseminary development 
Swinburne Stud, Shahs 247 A *pre-Shakespearean word 
of single occurrence in a single play of Shakespeare's 1871 
Darwin m Life ^ Lett (1887) III 146 , 1 should rely much 
^ '*pre-silunan times. i86x Maine Anc Law v (1876) 1x4 
The ^prae-social state X87X Fraser Lfe Berkeley Ym 293 
And shows supposed novelties to be as old as the Neopla- 
tonic, or even the *Prc-Socratic age. 1855 Bailey Spir, 
Leg in Mystic, etc. (ed. a) 75 For sun and moon ♦prsesolar 
light precedes. 1905 H D. Rolleston Dis. Lwer 307 
*PrespIenomegalic form in which the enlargement of the 
hver precedes that of the spleen, 1882 Siemens m Nature 
XXVI. 393 *Pre.telegTaphic days, when the letter earner 
was our swiftest messenger. X852 Bhii.'Ei Festus xx\ (ed 5) 
5TO To meditative converse most devote, And strict collation 
of the Spirit-book With the *pieteniporal volume, writ of 
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God. 1894 Mjtchpll tr ffatnack^s Hid Dogma, App 1 
319 1 he wctemporal existence was a matter of certainty 
Ibid 333 The old idea of *preteTrestrial existence with God. 
z866 S H Hodgson Princ Reform Snjfftage 103 A part of 
the "^pre volitional nature of man 
2 With sbs 01 phrases (adj. H-sb.), forming 
^«flwz-adjs. or attributive phiases, usually nonce- 
words, of obvious meaning; as pre-adveHtsmentf 
pre-advertistng (belonging to the days before adver- 
tising was usual), pre-amaigaimiton^ -betrothal^ 
^breakfast, -chloroform^ -Chrtsimas, -ctvthzaimij 
-conmntioii^ -cnisading^ -disprston, -disritpiton^ 
-dymmite^ -Easla^ -eniamipaiton^ free-trade^ 
-independence^ -imuiption^ -‘Xslam^ -log-rolling^ 
-mamage^ -Mutiny ^ -pneumatic-tire, -police, -por- 
traying, -pt tnitng, -railroad, -railway, -Reforma- 
tion, -remittance, -Renaissance, -settlement, -tele- 
graph, -treaty, -mccination, -war, -wire, etc. The 
use of these appears to have begun about i860 
b. with personal nanaes, meaning ‘ before the time 
or public work of*, e. g. pi'e-Augiisitne, pie- 
Shahspere, pre-Johnson, pi e-Reynolds, prc-Jennei, 
pre-Gladstone, pre-Chamberlain, etc, 

These comhinatioiis ate foitned at pleasure and without 
limit a few illustrations follow in 01 der of date 
x86o Thackluay Round, Papers, Da yiiventuie, Wo 
elderly people have lived in that piae-iailroad wot Id 
I bid,, There will be but ten pr.ie railroadites left t86z 
J. G. bHCPi'ARD 0/ Rome XU) 719 Eaily Biitish, 01 
pre Augustine Christianity. 1864 Realm 22 June 5 'Ihe 
Iiighwaymaii of oui old fashioned romances and pre police 
leports cned» ‘Stand and detivei T as he met you 1864 
Lumllv Remin Opera 37 Whatevei success attended the 
pre-£aster season. x866 Simdaid 27 Aug 4/7 Holders 
of pre-amalgamation preferences. z86B A K. H. Boyd 
Less Mid Age 9 Only three dwellings 111 the city dale 
from pre refoi ination days 1869 Ronthdgds Ev. Boy's 
Ann. 370 It was not an uncommon event m pre Davenport 
days for some mountebank to allow himself to be tied band 
and foot. 1876 Glo. Erioi Dan, Der, xxxvi, Old portiaits 
stietclung back .to the pre-portraying period. k88(S F. H 
Doyle Remtn, 26 In the happy predynamite days. 1887 
Pall Mall G. •> Jan. 4/1: The simple souls of the pre log- 
rolling era. 1889 Ibta. 6 Nov x/2 In the pie-advertisement 
era a Mod newspaper was the exclusive luxury of the iich. 
1890 ‘R Boldjilwood ' Col Reformer {iZtyx) 281 This is my 
pie remittance stage. 1802 J. MacKinnon Cultme tn 
Celtic Scot. 1. V. SI The Celts earned with them in then 
wanderings from their predisruptioii home, a theology 
1894 Westm, Gaz, 23 Jan 3/3 Menvale .wrote 111 the pre- 
inscnption and the pre-Mommsen peiiod. 1896 Ckockli 1 
Cleg Kelly (ed. 2) 9a The men . . answei ing one another in 
pre-breakfast monosyllables 1897 AllbuiVs Sysi Med. II. 
184 In Great Britain during pi evacci nation times, small po\ 
showed a pei iodic intensity of prevalence, every thiee, four, 
or five years. *897 Daily Neves 4 Jan. 6/3 The picturescitie 
ness of Cairo in the pre-plaster of-Faris age. 1898 ihd. 

2 Nov, 2/2 A school to whose welfare 1 am still as much 
attached ns 1 was when m the golden sixties I enjoyed the 
happiness of the pie Hogging, pre bullying era 1900 Ibid. 

26^ Nov. 8/3 Mr. Tuckwell remembeis Oxfoid in the pre 
lailway, prescience, pre earnestness days, xpoa Daily 
Chron i Sept. 3/4 The attitude taken up by pre-Mutmy 
officers towards their troops. 1905 Ibid, ix Dec. 3/3 The 
obvious fact alxmt painting in England in pie Reynolds 
days was the indiflTerence to native praclitioneis 
II. Denoting local position : in which pre- 
» before, in front of, anterior to. 

These appear to have aiisen since X825 : see Prcoculab 
\%'z^,preaorsal i^zhprepigmenial 183s 
These are generally written without the hyphen, which 
may however be used when it makes the composition clearer, 
as before a vowel Pi e- is usually (prf -), but may be (prx-) 
when It immediately precedes the mam stiess, as in 
prevs’riebraL 

8. In adjs. (also sometimes used as sbs.), chiefly 
Anat, and Zool., denoting parts or oigans situated 
m front of (or, rarely, in the front part of) other 
parts or organs * as Pxe-aoeta'btilav, in front of 
the acetabulum or socket of the hip. Pre-amal, 
m front of the anus. Pre-ao xtlo, in front of the 
aorta. Pre-apl'oial, * seequot. Pre-aw- ' 
ditovy, in front of the auditory nerve. * Preba’Bal, 
in front of a base or basal part. Pxeba*sllar, in 
front of a basilar part. PxetKraohlal (-br^*kial), 
in front of the brachium or upper arm ; applied to 
a group of muscles ; also to a vein in the wing of 
some insects. Prebxanoliial (-brse'^kial), in 
front of the gills or branchial rejp^ion. Prebron- 
olilal (-brp qkial), in front of the bronchi or 
bronchia. Pxebu'ooal [L. bncca cheek], situated 
m front of the mouth or buccal cavity ; » Pbeoral. 
Pxeca*xdlao, in front of or (in Human Anat,) 
above the heart. Pxeoau’dal, situated in front of 
the caudal vertebrse. Pxeoe’ntial, anterior to 1 
the centre; applied to pwts of the brain. Pre- * 
oe’xebroid, situated antcrpBr to a cerebroid organ. , 
Fxeooooy geal, in front of the coccyx. Pre- 
oo’ndylar, -old, in front of the condyles, Pre- | 
oo’xneal, situated on the front of the cornea 
iCent. Viet, 1890). Preoo*«tal, in front of the ^ 
nbs. Pxeoni*olaA, anterior to the crucial sulcus 
of the brain. Prede^ntaaryi m front of the dentary 
bone (in some reptiles) Pxedl'gital, noting the 
two remiges attached to the second phalanx of the 
second d^il. Pvedo*X0aXr anterior to the dorsum , 


or dorsal region. Prege'nital, in front of the 
genital aperture or external genital organs (^Cent 
Vict,). Preglemoid, in front of the glenoid 
fossa applied to a process of the temporal bone 
(also elhpt as sb.)* also Preglenol’dal (ibid), 
Pxela bial, m front of the lips, or a labium (m an 
insect or crustacean). Prelnmbar, m front of the 
loins. Premandi bular, in front of the mandible 
applied to a bone of the lower jaw in some fishes, 
reptiles, etc. j also as sb, Pxena'sal, in front of 
the nose or nasal legion , also as sb. Pxeocci pital, 
in front of the occipital lobe of the brain Pxe- 
asopha’geal, in front of the oesophagus, or, in 
invertebrates, of the oesophageal ring. Pxepa latal, 
in front of the palate ; also Pxepalatlne {Cent, 
Diet ). Pxepaxooci pital, m front of the parocci- 
pital convolution of the brain. Prepate’Uax, 
situated above 01 m front of the patella. Pxe- 
pexitone*al, m front of the peritoneum. Pre- 
pigme xital, in front of the pigmental layei of the 
eye. Pxepitu’itaxy, anterior to the pituitary body. 
Pxepo ntUe, m front of the pns VaroUi (Pons 2). 
Pxepxosta’tio, in front of the pi ostate gland Pre- 
pylo'ric, anterior to thepyloius or small end of the 
blomach. Pxexe*ctal, in front of the rectum. Pxe- 
xd iial, in front of the kidney. Pxesa'cral, in front 
of the sacrum. Pxesemllu'uar, in front of the 
beinilunar lobe of the cerebellum. Pxesplnal: 
bee quot. Presubte'xxnlnal, before a subterminal. 
Pxesylvian, in front of the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum. Pxesympby sial, in front of a sym- 
physis or point of union, usually of the jaw 
Pxethoxa oic, m front of the thorax. Pxetl'blal, 
in front of, or on the front part of, the tibia. 
Pxetra'Oheal, in front of the trachea or windpipe. 
Pxetympa'uic, in front of the tympanum of the 
ear; also as sb, ^pretympamc bone or cartilage, 
Pxeve*rtebxal, in front of the vertebral column. 
Pxeve’sical, m front of ihe bladder {Cent, Dicti), 
x866 *Pre-acetabular [see posiMsiabular, in Post- B 2] 
xSyo Rolllston A mm Lifi 29 The presence of praeace 
tabular bpurs. 1890 Cent, Did , *Preanal 1897 A llbutt's 
Syst Med II, 1034 The four pairs of pre anal and three 
pairb of post anal papillm on the tail of the male, xBgo 
Billings Med Diet , *Pi eaartic plexus, ?ortic plexus xB^ 
Maync Expos Lex,, PrmapictdlUy applied to the hinge 
of a bivalve shell, when, being on the back of the valve, it 
u before the summit *preapicial *879 Huxlbv & Mabiin 
Elem, Biol (1883) 187 The ^Preeaudiloiy nerves are the 
following 3 Motoresoenlorumltic.] 1890 tor Dw/ s.v, 
The •'prebasal plate of a mynapod 1858 Maynb Expoi 
Lei , ‘’‘‘Prebasilar 1887 Coul& & Shvte, ‘‘Prebrachial 
[groM of muscles] {C,D ) 1893 B A Bu 1 imifouseJi, Insects 
179 The chief diETerence is tn the preebrachial nervure fthe 
third on the dt&c of the wing towards the tip) zBSv Trans, 
Roy, Soc. Bdm xc^ The aperture m the ‘‘prebrancnial rone 
lb small, x88B^;;qyrf 5 riAXXIlI. 6 ii/*xheprebranchial 
/one, which separates the branchial sac behind from the 
branchial siphon in front. 1883 AiJi&nmim 29 Dec. 870/3 
The a)^cells of the flamingo, which were shown to . agree 
with, those of storks in having the ^prsebronchial air-cell 
much divided 1838 Mayme J^pos, Lex , Praebuccalis,, 
applied to a kind of funnel which precedes tlie mouth in 
the Holothuuse, termed the *prebuccal cavity. 1890 Cent 
Dici„ *Pncaratac, xflgS Syd, Sec, Lex,. Preeardtac, on 
the cephalic side of, or superiot to, the heart. 1854 
Murchison Siluria x, (1867) jyB A wide expanded *pre- 
caudal joint 1B90 Billings med Diet , *Praicentral 
cttx,.. furrow on convex surface of hemispheres in front of 
anterior central convolution, running parallel to central 
sulcus, x^ Allbutts Sysi, Med. Vil, 284 The ascending 
frontal or precentral convolution [of the brain] 1870 
Rollcston Amm Life 107 Which has not any separate 
‘‘piae cerebroid ganglion frontale developed upon it as m 
insects, x^3 Athenseum 25 Mar 382/2 The parts of the 
urostyle and ‘‘precoccygeal vertebrae x866 Owen Anai 
Vert II. 78 l^e position.. of the *orecondylar groove 
helps m the determination of the bird-aflinities. Ibid, 53a 
The jugular fossa is distinct from the *precpndyloid and 
carotid foramina. 1854 — Skel. ^ T^ih in Orr''s Ctre, Sc 
I. Org, Nat X97 For the insertion of the ^precostal liga- 
meiit. x88S Aiheumwn 3 Jan 20/3 A distinct and con- 
spicuous lozeuge-shaped patch of brain substance defined 
by the crucial and 'Srecrucial sulci. X889 Nicaor son & 
LvorKKER II. 1155 The mandible [m the Iguano- 

dontidas), again, presents the peculiar feature of having a 
horse-shoc-like ^predentary bone at the extremi^ of the 
symphysis. 1887 Wray in Proc Zool, Soc 348 The ‘•‘pre- 
digitals are the only other remiges of the manus which show 
modifications of any interest. xSsx R. Knox Cloquets 
Amt 772 They, anastomose with those of the heart and 
lungs, and enter the *predorsal ganglia, Dunolison 
Med, Lex., Prudorsal Region of the vertebral column is 
the anterior surface of the aoxsal region. xB^ Dana Crust 
I, 24 The anterior portion of the ^prmlabjal plate pertains 
to the same segment as the second antennae. x 84 a Dungu- 
SON Med Lex. s.v ,The ^prelumbar surface of the spinal 
column IS the anterior suiface of the lumbar portion. 1854 
Owen Skel ^ Teeth in OrPs Ctre, Sc I. Ofg, Nat 271 
There are tbiee. .lanianes at the anterior end of each *prc- 
mandibular bone Ibid, %n The exposed portions of the 
premaxiUarics and premancubulars are incased by a com 
plicated dental covering. 1900 Miall & Hammond Hark- 
qmn Fly vi. The thud is the premandibular seg- 
ment. 1875 Huxley & Martin EUm, Biot (1883) 170 The 
lateral angles of this truncated face ore produced out- 
wards and forwards into two flattened ^prae-nasal processes. 
iBia Flower & Lydekker Mammals tx. 283 A peculiar 
pmaiial bone Is developed at the anterior extremity of the 


raesethmoid, which serves to strengthen the caitilaginous 
snout [m the Sutddl 1889 Buck's If audbk Med, Sc, VJII 
152/3 ^Preoccipital fovea. 1854 Owfn Skel, 4* Teeth in Oi /s 
Ctre Sc I, Org, Nat 208 The ‘‘prepaUtal or naso-j)alatal 
aperture 1890 Billings Med, Diet , ^Pf patella? , in front 
of the patella 1895 la Syd, Soc Lex 1900 Lancet 
20 Oct. XX42/X The ‘ deep prepatellar bursa ’ is sut ely a mis- 
nomer, for the bursa is not prepatellar in the least degree, 
1904 Sr Med. yrnl 3 Dec 83 ‘•‘Prepeiitoneal Fatty Tumours, 
*833-6 Todds Cycl, Anat, I, 553/1 We regard [this lajer] 
- as constituting a true '"prae-pigmential retina *839-47 
III 235/2 Ceitain accessory glands called ♦piepro- 
static 1875 Huxley & Martin Elem Biol, (1877) 132 A 
short **pre pyloric’ ossicle which ascends obliquely for- 
w'aids and is articulated with the aaterior edge of the 
pyloric piece. 1877 Huxley Anai.Inv, Antm vi 319 With 
this process is aiticulated, posteriorly, a bioad prepyloric 
ossicle. 1890 Billings Mea Did , ^Prerecial 1878 Bell 
tn GegenbauVs Comp Anat 434 The lumbar legion con 
tains the *pre sacial group of vertebra 1889 Nicholson 
oc Lydekklr Palaeont II 1056 Theie are 29 veitebia, 
of which 18 are presacral 1842 Dunglison Med Lex , 
*Prespmat that which is situate befoie the (mine. The 
piespmal surface of the vertebtal column is the anterior 
surface 1895 Mi yrick British Lepidopiera 239 Discal 
dot beyond median ^praesubtei minal not black-marked 1868 
OwLN Anat VeH HI 137 Ceiebral Folds Sylvian 
*Presylvian Postsylvian 1B88 Ged, Soc Qurnt Jitd 
XLIV 146 The largest ^presymphysial bone lecorded 
m the annals of vertebrate anaiomy. 1870 Rollcston 
Amvt Life 208 The number ,is never made up of the 
same ‘^pre-thoracic, tlioiacic, abdominal, andpo<it abdominal 
factors, DvmLmvi Med, Lex ,*Pietihial, situate 
before the tibia, as the tlioprdibial and ischto-pi etihal 
muscles. *897 Allbuits Syst, Med H 457 Diminished 
tactile sensibility of the pretibial skin area 1898 Ibtd, V. 
211 The glands most affected are the anterior or ^pretracheal. 
*854 Owen Skel, 4 Teeth in Orr's Cue Sc, I Org Nat, 
178 The foremost of the two middle pieces is the * ♦pre 
tympanic 1858 Maynp Expos, Lex , Preiympamc. applied 

to the anterior subdivision of the tympanic pedicle which 
supports the mandible in fishes *880 Guniher Fishesxw 55 
The next bone of the series is the pietjmpanic or metapte- 
rygoid, a flat bone forming a budge towaids the pterygoid, 
1840 G. V Ellis Anat 570 A gangliated portion situated 
by the side of the vertebral column, and of ♦prevertebral 
plexuses. 

Pre-abdomen, Fre-aocusation, Fre-ace- 
tabular; see Pais- A, 4, 2, B 3. 

Freaoe, obs by-form of Press and 
Preach, sb colloq, [f Preach v. ; in quot. 
1597 after F. p'khe m, a Protestant sermon (16th 
c in Littre), similarly f. pikher to Preach.] An 
act of pleaching ; a preachment ; a discouise. 

tfigoo JVyn/oim's Cl on v 3392 [Wemyss MS) At Con- 
stantinople, quhare he had His duelling and bis prechis 
[other MSS prechynge] maid 1597 Hooki r Eccl Pol, 
V. xxvui ^ § 3 According to this forme of theiis No Sermon, 
no Serulce. Which, occasioned the Fiench spitefully to 
tei me Religion m that sort exercised, a meet e Preach 1643 
in yth R^, Hist MSS* Comm, 445 Mr Hendeison imme- 
diately after made a thing between a speech and a preach 
to us 1838 Lett fr Madras (1843) 138 [I] took the oppor- 
tunity of being alone with him to give him a preach, and 
try to do him a little good. 1870 Mrs Whiiney IVe Girls 
vi^ preached a little preach 

Preach (prfrj)i v. Forms: 3-6 preolie, 4 
preyche, preeohi©, 4-6 (chiefly Sc ) preiohe, 5-6 
preoh, 6 pieache, 6- preacli. [ME. prechen, a. 
F. prh/ier, OF. p/echier, syncopated form of 
preechter (iithc. m Godefroy) from ^predichier, 
ad. L prmicdre lo proclaim publicly, announce, 
III eccl. L, to preach, f. V^-’\-dtcd 7 e to proclaim. 

The eccl \fQ\&pfsedtcdre was adopted early in nearly all 
the Romanic and Teutonic langs., as It predteate. Prov, 
pieztcar^S^ , Pg preduar, OSax predikSit, OE,.p?edtcian, 
OHG preaigdih ON prtdika ] 

1 . intr, * To pronounce a public discouise upon 
sacred subjects^ (J.) ; to deliver a sermon or re- 
ligious address (now usually from or on a text of 
Scripture), 

aiaag After, /?. 70 ne scbulen. preche to none mon 
Seinte Powel uorbead wummen to pi echen a *300 Cursor 
M 17s lesucnst openlikbigan to preche [Vizis' preyche] 

czMo R Brunne Chron (1810) 226 pe pape his bullesent 
hidSr vnto |3e legate, & comanded him to preche borgh alle 
(je lond *387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) V 215 Hebadde 
i-preched a3enst wommen )}at pleyde aboute J^e ymage of 
Eadoxia. Cast Perseo 804 in Macro Plays lot 

?a I wbanne he fox prechyth kepe wel 5ore gees I x5oo-<w 
Dunbar Poems xiv 6 Sic pi yd with prellattis, so few till 
pieiche and pray, c 1532 Du Wes Inirod, Fr, in Palsgr 
952 To preache, pi escher xffi/i Glide ^ GotilU B, (S T S.) 
45 Till all Creature for to pieiche, 1644 Milton Areop, 
(Arb.) 65 Christ urg’d it as where with to justifie himself, 
that he preacht in publick *674 Pridcaux Lett (Camden) 

6 On Sunday monieing I went to hear on Uayly of Maud- 
lins preadi. 1^7 M Henry Lafe P, Heniy Wks 1853 
II 674/1 He preached over the former part of the Assembly s 
Catechibm, fiom divers texts , he Also preached over Psalm 
iiS. 2763 Johnson in Boswell 31 July, Su, a woman 
preaching is like a dog's walking on hib hind legs It is not 
done well, but you ai e surpiixed to find it done at all 1853 
J H, Newman Hid Sk (1873) II i ui. 138 The Greek 
clergy preached against them as heretics 

b. To utter a serious or earnest exhortation, esp. 
moral or religious ; to talk senously in the way of 
persuasion or moralizing. Now usually dyslogistic : 
To give moral or religious advice in an obtiusive 
or tiresome way. 

*523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I, bcxxvu. no They were 
brought to his tent, and there they were so preched to that 
they toumed to sir Charles parte. x6oa Shaks, Ham, 111. 
iv. 126 His forme and cause conioyn'd, preaching to stoneiii 
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Would make them capeahle. X754 Rjchardsok Ctmdism 
(zSio) V. XXV x68 Let Ui>,.wlien we are called utou to act a 
neat or manly part, preach by action 1806 Metcaukih 
Owen fPW&s/eys JDesp, \tZj7) 807 To meet their ambition 
wnth the language of peace* would be to preach to the roaring 
ocean to be btill a 1834 Colebidce in Patmore J^netuis ^ 
Acsfuatfti (i8u} 1 * 89 * Pray, Mr l^amb, did \oi} ever hear 
me preach?' ‘ iJmme’, iiaid Lamb, ‘I never heard you do 
am thing else W. S. Havward Lave World 45 

Why do yon preach to me in that manner ? 

% irons To proclaim, declare, or set forth by 
public discourse ^tbe gospel, something sacred or 
religiom>). AUo with 0^ cL 

£ng Leg. I. 24/10 To pieche cristendom i2» 
R Gloi.c (.Rolls) 1528 Seinte peter sende semt Marc pe 
ewangeltst in to e»pt \(x to pre^he pen gospel jmt be adde 
imakra 1382 1 Cor. i. 23 Forsoth we precbeii 

Crist crucibed X3S8 — Kotn x» 15 As it L writun Uou 
fafre ben the feet of hem that prechen pees, of hem that 
prechen good thingL, CX450 Cvthbert (Surtees) 1826 
Cuthbert, sittand at ]>e bord^ Prechid to paim goddu 
words 1533 Coi.EROALfc Isa Ixi 1 Y* Ijordehatb anoynted 


e 1449 PecocK £e^y. i wi 89 Textis and parabolis and 
othere precbeable procesbii^ 1^5 H R Reynolds Lam^s 
i'emple vit no It is dearly your duty and function to dis- 
cern the preachable aspects of theology 1906 H Van Dyke 
Mahhook^ Faitk^ Courage xi 24a Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of a truly preauable and powerful GospeL 

Preaches (pr/ljr)* nonce-wd [f. Preach v. + 


without a preacher , Prea'cherling, a petty or 
infenor preacher ; Prea'olierly rx , of or pertain- 
ing to preachers 

xSpx Sat Rev 7 Nov 516/1 The veriest dumb dog in 
*preacherdoni. 1893 Bostm Mission. Herald I>tc 526 The 
converts from ''^preacherless villages are swept off their feet 


r TTr: ^ the Ude of persecution 177* Nugent tr. Mist Friar 

-EE.j A p^son preached to , one to whom a j Qg^^ttud II 27 A certain *preacnerling pronounced, or was 
sermon or exhortation is addressed t to pronounce, a funeral oration 1903 A Lang in Longnt, 

1806 Siting Mag XXVIII 237 The preachee and Mag Aug 376 Under any despotism, lay or priestly or 


dogee, in the Tate assault and battery case 1864 J K 
Green Lett (1901) 141 Preaching implies some common 
understanding between preacher and preachee. 

Preachei? (prftjoi^ Forms; 3-4 preohiir, 
(3 -or, 4 -ore, -ure), 3-6 preohoiir, (4-’S -cure), 
4 preychoTir, preiohour (also 6 Sc,\ 4-5 (6 -»S!r.) 
preoheonor, 4-^ precher, (5 -owre, 6- ar), 5-6 


*pr^cherly, 

Freacheress (prftjores). [f. Preacher + 
-ESS Cf. OF. prouheresse (Godef.).] A female 
preacher. (Used only for distinction or emphasis ) 
1649 Roberts Clamis Bthl 365 In the Heh this word is 
in the Feminine Gender, and so may be translated 
exactly, I he Congiegatnx, or thePieacheresae X67X H M 


1651 Hobbes Lemath. m. xli. 263 He was to preach unto 
them, that be was the Messiah, Tennyson i^ea Di earns 
2x Hut meacbing simple Cbnst to umple men 
b. To set forth or teach (anything) m the way 
*of exhortation; to advocate or inculcate by dis- 
course or wnting ; to exhort people to (some act or 
practice). Also with ui^/. » 

ax^ Hameole Psalter cxxi* 8, I precbid pes, )»t 
neghburs & brebere be samjnd in charite. C1400 Rom. 
Rose6t^t (ToJ preche us povert and distresse, And fisshen 
hem-seif giwt nchesse 1323 Ln. Servers Fratss I 136 
IHe] preened to they m that they shulde disheryte the ene 
Lo;^es. 752 Than the prelates began to preche this 
voiage in mauer of a cixisey. X590 Sbaks Com Err 
V. 1 174 My Mr preaches patience to him, 1667 Milton 
P Zr.xi. 723 And to them^eachd Conversion and Repent- 
ance, as to Soulb In prison 1709 Prior Hans Carvel 
47 At first He therefore Preach'd his Wife The Comforts 
of a Pious Ijfa 1873 Jou’ETT Plato fed 2) V. 47 He 

S ractised the lesson.. which Hesiod only preached. 2906 
Iarie Corllli Trees ^ Heaaen i, Are you resolved to 
preach copy book moralities at me ? 

c jPreach up ; to extol, commend, or support 
by preaching , to discourse m praise of. So preach 
dtnon to decry or oppose by preaching; to dis- 
course agamst ; to put down or silence by preaching 
x«44 J, Goodwin Hanger Fighting agit (Sod 10 [He) 
ineadteth error up, and truth downe. X724A ColunsGV 
L^.Rebg Pref,^ Preaching down thereceiv’d notions both 
« Jews and Gentiles, Mem.Metasiasioll 190 

It IS easy to preach up feting, upon a full stomach x8ss 
ThNNVSON Maud 1, x, lii, list week came one to the 
<^nty town, To preach our poor little army down, 
o. To Utter or speak pnblidy, deliver (now only 
a sermon, a religions or moral discourse). ' 

J Beryn 119 TTiouje it be no grete holynes to prech 
pts ilk tnatere, And fmt som list not to her it } art [etc \ 
exM pesir. TViy 2207 When Pnam hade his Prologe 
preched to mde, Ector hym answarede esely and faire. 

The fy me Sermon of Mayster Hughe Latimei, 
whiche he preached before the Kynges Maiest x6bc Bp 
Hall {title] A Sermon of pubhke ^ancksgiuing preacht 
before ha Ma«*, 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Hiss. 
(1708)82 He cooks by the Hour Glass, as the Parsons preach 
hennons. 171S De Fob Instruct i lu (1841)1.58, 

1 bad such a lecture preached to me yesterday by our own 
^longest child. 1798 Coleridge Fears m SoUiude 63 
Words that even yet Might stem destrucUon, weie they 
wisely preched. ^ 

With personal obj. (orig, indirect): To 
preach to j to address in the way of exhortation 
(public or private); to exhort, instruct. Ohs. a. 
on religions subjects ; b in any sense 


wAftnVirtTii* nvanivoniTn aV A I t** 23 ^ How como we by this pieacherehs? 

preachoiir, p Sc. preicheour, -©iTj 0~ j ja8o Fowler Locke vi lot They listened to the famous 

preacher. [ME. prechoi^r^ a. OF. prech\e)or^ I Quaker preacheiess, Rebecca Collier 

earlier^^<?i:^(d)dr (13th c in Godef), popular ad. | Freachership (prftjojjip) [f. as prec.-j- 
la. praedicator-ein a preacher, whence also It pre- -ship ] The office of a preachei. 
dzcalore^ Frov, prezicaire^ Sp., Vg. predteador i see nidsfi Bp. Hall Specialtiiesvt Life Wks. 1808 1 p xxxii, 
PbEVCHst and -EE 2.1 One who preaches ocemion of the public preachership of St Edmund’s 

1 An*. Bury then offered me upon good conditions 1757 War- 

L. One who proclaims or sets forth religious burton Lett to Hwd cxvi, (1809) 259 You have seen by 
doclrme by public discourse ; one who delivers the papers the disposition of the preachership to Dr Ross 
a sermon or sermons ; esp. one whose occupation ( AIacaulay Iiist Eng, xiv III. 459 Jeremy Collier, 
or function It IS to preach the gospel, a minister i who was turned out of die pieachership of the Rolls, ww a 

1, . . ^ I « man of a much higher order 1900 27 Nov 

of religion ; spec one licensed to preach. 12/1 xo secure a fittii^ successpi to the Rev T W. 

iaa 5 /l«cr ^.loPielaz&treowepiechures. axgaoCnr- Lupton, who has been Preacher of Gray’s Inn for many 

sorM 20934 (Edm) He frste was werrayure,efUrwardbicom i years, The Preachership has been held by many dislin- 
^.? 30 S Edmund Cm/ guished men in the past X903 M A Tucker m Eng 


314 in E E.P (1862) 79 pe beste prechour be was iholde f Hist. Rev. Apr. 283 In 1503 .the Lady Margaret preacher- 


hat me owlh]ar vnderstode ^1325 Metr Horn. Prol, 3 
Forth! suld like precheour srhau The god that Godd hauis 
cert him knau 1377 Langl P PI ^ xix 226Prechoures 
& prestes & prentyceM of lawe c 1380 Wyclif Wks 
(1B80) 23 pat suche prechoris ben heretikis. C1449PECOCK 
Refir. I xvi 88 A famose and a plesaunt preclier to peple 
m a pulpit 1530 Palsgr. 34 As a famous preachour 
Udali, etc Erasm Par Matt, ui 28 That now was the 
tyme to playe the preacher xs6x-a Reg, Prwy Council 
Scot. 1 . 202 Sustentatioon of the precheouns and readaris 
xs6* in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) I xxvii 284 By a preacher 
IS meant such an one as hath preached befoie his ordmary, 
and hath his approbation under seal to be a pieacher 
a ifoi Donne Serm Ivii. (1640) 574 A word of the feminine 
gender, not Concionator, but Concionatrix, a Shee-Preacher 
i6<Sa I^pys Hiary 2 Nov , To church, and there being a 
lazy preacher I slept out the sermon a 1774 Goldsm tr 
Scarrods Com. Romatice (1775) I 289 While he rehearsed 
his heroics, they walked cap m hand before him, respecting 
him bke a bigh-way preacher 1859-60 J H. NEiVMAN.^rr^ 
Sk (18731 III 11 ii 232 John of Antioch had been the 
great preacher of the day 1899 AllhuilsSysi Med VI. 
887 This [paralysjsl gives rise to a peculiar position of the 
hand which has been named ‘ the preacher's hand ’. 

b. One who exhorts earnestly ; one who advo- 
cates or inculcates something by speech or wntmg. 
Alsoj^-. 

CX386 Chaucer Wtfe*s Prol 165 Now dame by god and 
by seint lohn Ye been a noble prechour m this cas. 1599 
Shaks HetuV^vi 1 9 They are our outward Consaences, 
And Preachers to vs all 1706 Swift Th Vanons Subj 
Wks 184X II 304/1 No preacher is listened to but Time 
1900 Sfielmann Rnskm 107 The artists welcome him as 
a writer, and he would be taken for an art-preacher 
c With of\ One who preaches (something 
specified). So preacher zip (cf. Preach v. 2 c). 

1377 Langl. P. PI B xni 428 Prechoures of goddes 


ship was founded through the influence of John tisher, at 
that time vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
b. With htSifottr, as a humorous title 
177* Nugent tr. Hist Fnar Gefund I 483 What does 
his Preachership mean ? 

+ Prea’oliory. nonce wd Obs Preaching 
z8i8 W Tayidr Hist Surv Germ Poetry (1830) I 107 A 
deistical creed supeiscubed Poetm Easungaii , that is, 
7 he Poefs Pi eachery 

Freachify (prrtjifoi), colloq. [f. Preach 
® -f : cf speechify !\ intr. To preach in a 
factitious oratedioiis way; to make a * preachment’ 
Often merely contemptuous for preach. Hence 
Frea'chifymg vhl, sh , also Prea cMfLoa'tion. 

*775 S J Pratt Liberal Ofiin. liv. (1783) II 147 He 
wrote obstinately on,..preachiiyiT]g, till he piously picked 
my pocket of above a hundred and fifty guineas 1828 tr 
Manzon^s Betrothed Lovers \ vi 180 When in his preachi- 
fying, he fixes his eyes on me, 1 am afraid that he will 
shoot out before everybody— those twenty five lira ! 1843 
Lockhart in Croher Papers (1884) 6 Dec , Alison deserves 
all anybody can say of liis coxcombical pomposity and 
preachification x8^ Thackeray Van Fair x, She has 
written to say that she won’t stand the preachifymg x^9 
Miss Mulock Woman's Kingd II 137, 1 am going to 
pr^chify m earnest , and it is about a vei y serious thing 

Freachiness (prz tjines). colloq. [f Preachy 
+ -RESS ] The quality of being preachy. 
x86x niusir. Land. Hews 13 Apr 336/1 He made a 
capital speech notwithstanding the drawback of a slight 
preachiness — so to speak—of tone 1892 Lounsbury Stud 
Chastcerl iv 478 It is pervaded .by a geueial flavor of 
preachinesb, not delicate but obtrusive. 

Freachiu^f (pw’tjig), sb [-ing 1.] 

1 The action of the verb Preach ; the dehvery 




^ folk jat^i a man i.^ 1362 Langl. P. PI A ProL 
56, I Font tere Freres all >e Foum Ordres, Prechinge be 
^ wombes. c 1386 ChiAOCER FraM 
T They proebeu hira they telle hire iiyght and day 
self phis ^ ix4So Myrc 


iSS* Abp Hamilton Cateclu (1884) ^ Piecheouris of the 
word of God. x6xt Bible Transl Ptef 4 The first 
Preachers of the Gospel 1649 Milton Etkon. xii, We 
have him still a perpetual preacher of his own virtues. x86o 
Tyndall Glac i xxii 158 The precipice to my left was a 
contmual pieacher of caution 1870 Lqwlll Study Wind. 
139 The denouncer of shams, the preacher up of smcerity. 

1 2 . (In full, friar preacher:) A name for the 
order of Dominican friais Also preaching friar 
see Preaohihg ppL a. Cf. PEEDioAirr, Obs. 


if r ^ Melusi/ie 

^96 How, sue Whe, are ye come Suher for to 
pr^he vs? 1522 Ld Berners Froiss I. 576 The foies & 

irf k World (1708) 45 He shall 

preach ye .about giving (Jaesar his Dua X709 [see 2 b] 

o. io bnng or put by preaching into or out of 
some specified state; to affect m some way by 
preaching, (Cf preach down in 3 c ) 
i6m B Jonson Stl Worn iv iv, We had a Preacher that 
would pTOch folke asleepe still a 17x6 South 5‘m//!(i8a3) 
i may pr^cb h« heart out ., and ah to nopumose 

Recific Civihz. 88 What leverend bisSp 
Gould pr^ch hornd Apis from his temple? 1852 M 
r n* These hundred doctors try To 
preach thee to their school 
Hence Preached ppL a. 

IX, It did me more good 
than the preached sermons I have listened to since xSor 
36 Both the pieacher-and the 
p^ched— are too weary to do justice to them. 

PreachaWe (pn-tjab^l), as. in 5 preche-. 
[L Preach ».4--able: cf. OF, preeschable, L 
prsedicabiLis.l Capable of being preached, or 
preached about or from j affording material for 
a sermon or religious discourse. 


I Crede 154 panne bou^t y to frayne |>e first of J>is foure ordirs, 
And pres^e to be prechoures to proven here wiUe. 1474 
C.AXT0N Chesse 130 To the frere prechours an hondred 
tr Littleton's Tenures (1574) 41 b, In the 
order of fryers mynoures or preachers. 

3 . spec A name for Solomon as supposed speaker 
m the Book of Ecclesiastes , hence, that book itself. 

*535 CovBRDALE Ecclx 1, 2 These are the wordes of the 
Preacher, the sonne of Dauid, kynge of lerusalem All is 
^ preacher {Vulg dixit Ecclesiastes, 
Wyclif seide Ecclesiastes] 1579 ^HLKcffeskins' Pari 7 
The book of Psalmes, the Preacher, & the song of Salomon 
4 atirih. and Comb , chiefly appositive, as 
preacher-editor^ -mmtetan, -playwright, -saint 
-teacher \ also preacher-like adj and adv ’ 
preaoher-m-the-pulpit, a local N. American 
name of Orchis spectabilis 

* Oic/us sfiectahihs, Preacher-m- 
the-pulpit. Showy Orchis of N America. 
to 24 July 7/1 He may be described as preac?er-teadi 4 
^900 *3 Dec. 7/3 if he though?he 

rould help the preacher editor he would, 1904 R Small 

iSl^n 488tHe]return?dtopiewW 

Hence Prea*c]ierdoati, the realm or community 
of pi eachers, preachers collectively; Prea*olierXesi 


practice or art of delivering seimons, 
ciws Passion our Lord 671 m 0 E Mtsc. 56 We 
iheiden heom heiyeii in heore preebmg After vre tunge ben 
heouehche kyng 13 Cursor M. X96 (GCtt) For his 
P^ching^[2fr seimon] him thiett CX400 Maundev, 
(1839) xxu 239 The prechynge of leligiouse cristen men 
c X440 Y trk Myst. xxi 6 Men are so dull bat my preching 
Seiues of noght 1532 More Confut. Ttndale Wks 6ox/? 
They could not beleue it at the preaching of a woman, 
wimout any other miracle 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm. 
60 The preaching of the Gospell 1673 True Worsh, God 
45 Pleaching is nothing else but Publishing, Declaring, 
or Pronouncing what is said to be Preached xaSx-^ 
J Scott (1747) HI 42B By an immediate miracu- 

lo^ Unction of the Holy Ghost, by winch they were in- 
spired with the Gifts of Pleaching x88a J. Parker Afiosi 
i.ije 1 00 Apostolic preaching was religious preaching, 
and It kept itself to this one theme — the turning away 
men from their iniquities 

2 . with a and pi. a. The delivering of a sermon ; 
that which is preached, a sermon or discourse ; b. 
(chiefly Ak.) a public religious service 

il^r go For without him Grees goon on 
out of ^ee and prechmeis rennen aiere 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mamt Women 71 At playis, and preichingis, and pilgi im- 
ages greiL is^s Fitzherk Hush. § 155 A preachyng or a 
seimon IS whCTe a conuocacyon or a gatherynge of people on 
noly da3^ [is] m chirches or other places & tymes set & 
ordeyned for y* same 1535 Coverdale Jei Ii. 64 Thus 
farre «e ye preachinges of I^emy. — fonah iii a Preach 
ynto them the preachinge, Which I bade the. a 1348 Hall 
ChroUf Hen. VIII 138 b, This infamie was spoken in 
preachyng^ and eueiyY^ere ^1650 Z Boyd m Zion's 
Fillers (1855) Introd. so There is not a preaching preached 
mit some gracious pickle falleth upon some heart 1837 
Amer III. 145 In New England 
spent in attending preachings, and 
o *861 M Pattison Ess (1889) I 

Allhdfows Germans .. attending the preachings in 

3 . atirib. and Comb.i as preaching age, business, 
place, time, tour, -yard, etc. ; pvdaohiDg-ovoss, 
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3ee qiiot. 1S82 ; preaching-station^ a station or 
fixed place to which a missionary or preacher 
comes from time to time to hold a religious service. 
See also Preaching-house 
1440-x Norwich Sacrist^ s Roll (MS )» Pro magnis portis 
dc le prechyngyerd juxta Carnarium. 1549 Latimer ith 
Serm, hef Edw f'/CArb ) 139 Scala cosily is a preachynge 
matter . . and not a massyng matter 1556 Chroit Gr* Friars 
(Camden) ao Pecolce stode at Powlles crosse, & there he 
abjuryd & revokyd them in the prechenynge tyine in the 
piesens of the byshoppe of Cauntorbury X57X Golding 
Calvin Oil Ps xxix. 9 To appoint the temple as it were the 
preaching place of God’s glory. 164X Amnmau Nnnneryn 
By the preaching-place stood theFon t. 1686 Plot Siajffbrdsfi 
875 30^3 Sermons accounted a piodigious number 

in this preaching age. 1875 W MoIlwraitii Gnido 
lowns/ute 66 A preaching station in connection with the 
Refoi raed Presbyterian Cliurch, Stranraer i88a Ogilvic, 
Pietic/iirtff CrosSf a kind of cross foimerly erected on a 
highway or in an open place, at which the monks and 
otlieis were wont to preach X894 Hall Caine Manxmcat 
84 Cdcsai leluined home fiom a pienching torn 

Freaxluug, pph a. [f. Piieach v + -ing 2 ] 
That preaches : see the verb. 

Pt eairhingf) /a ? , ) a Dominican t - PRrAcin r 2 

1583 SitJnnrs ^ • • '-nS:) — Are those preach- 
ing pi elates, e I. . i , le (;x585R Browni 

Ausw Ca)imngJit X2 I'lie prenching Minister can not 
cause them to bee a Church of God 1630 R Stapylton 
Siradds Lma C U'at ; es 11 35 So that nothing was done to 
oppose the preaching-men 1700 TvRRn l Ihsf Eng II 
882 I he Pleaching Fnars and hlinors Lvhorted him. x8ss 
Macaulay llist Eng xn III 140 It was known that a 

? reaching fiiar had been ONeitmg himself to inflame the 
1 ish population of the neiglibourhood against the heretics. 
IXcncc Prea ohingly adv,^ in a pleaching mannei. 
x6s7 T SFKGrANi Schism DispacICt Post-Rciipt^ Their old 
method of talking picachingly, qiiotingly and quibblingly. 

Frea’ching-liouse. [f. rREAOiiiNG vhh sk f 
House rA] A house or building devoted to or 
adapted for preaching, spec Wesley’s name for 
a Metliodist place of worshq), m frequent use 
among Methodists in the x8th and early loth c. 
1760 w I sn Y 16 Sept., I ordered all the windows of the 
preaching-honsc to be set open, a X79X — JFhs (1830) VIII. 
321 Wain them .Against calling our Houses, ‘Meeting- 
Fiouses', Call them plain preaching-houses, or chapels. 1763 
Lady F, Gardinkr in Coke & Moore Wesli^ ni. 11 (175)21 
4i/(, I have never been at the pi eachtng-house in a morning 
yet, as they pi each so eaily 18x7 S Dtirw T, Coke iv 49 
Tlie building of a pre.iching-house [in New York] wns taken 
into seiious consideration This wns .accomplished in the 
year 1768, being the fust Methodist prcaclung-house that 
ever presented itself to view in the western world X874 
MiLKLmiWAiTR Mod, Pat Churches i The old preaching- 
house type of the Georgian period. 

t Prea’chman, Obs rare, [f. Preach v,+> 
Man A man who preaches, a preacher. 

(Usually conHmptuons,') 

c X645 IIowi LL Leii, II xxxiv, Som of our Preachmen 
arc grown dog mad, ther*s a worm got into their toungs, as 
well as their Jieacls, 1677 W. Hubbard Narraiwe (1865) 
II 197 Madockawando. began to demand something for 
Satisfaction, not understanding before that Ins Father was 
a great Preachman, as they use to call it. xva^-B 111 Rcliq 
Ifcamxancc (X857) ll. 675 She beareth, .in a feild of sedition 
a crop eared preachman. 

Preachment (pri*tjm&i t) . [ME. prechementj 
a. Oh\ prechementf earlier pree{/)chement (lath c. 
in Godef.), ad. L, praediedmentmn^ in med.L. a 
public speech; cf. Predicament, Pbbaoh -ment ] 
1 . The fact or action of preaching; delivery of 
a sermon, or of a discourse or exhortation. Now 
usually * Obtrusive or wearisome discourse. 

c 1330 R Brumne Chron, (1810) aaa A legate Ottobon J>e 
pap^ider sent. To mak be barons on borgh his prechement 
13 Reinbmn cvui, in Guy Warw, p. 067 Sire, let be )je 
prechement* Hit is Jie meche schame. riioo Mclusme 
XXIV 106, 1 take my dysport in your talkyng & prechement 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (j6oa) 226 They rose vp 
presently in armes at Saint lohns-lowne (excited by Knox 
nis preachment) 1660 H More Mysi Godl vi, xiv 255 
How vain a thing ls it to make this Man that Angel that 
preached the Everlasting Gospel, whenas that Angelical 
Preachment was at least seven or eight hundred years before 
he lived 1672 Kirkman Eng, Rogue ii. 247, 1 . . performed 
my Preachment and Disputation to the general satisfaction of 
all X889 D. Hannay Oapt, Marryat viii 125 It [Master- 
man Reeuiy\ ib didactic, and yet there is no preachment. 

2 . With//. Thedeliveiyof asermon; a sermon, 
discourse, or exhortation. Usually contempinous, 
c X400 JBe^n Z263 Is this a sermon, or a prechement ? X565 
T, Stapljeton Fortr, Patih sx b, To folow the preachments, 
of a few apostat friers and monkea. 160a Warner A Ip 
E ng IX liii (x6ia) 238 Making teadious Preachments, of no 
edifying pawre. x66o Milton Brief Notes on Serm Wks. 
^38 I, 604 The rest of his Preachment is meer groundless 
Chat. 17^ 'RiciiARDSOii Pamela 111 . 263 Therc^were such 
Preachments against Vanities and for Self-denials. 1864 
J, H. Newman Apol App. 9 This Volume of Sermons then 
cannot be criticised at all as preachments : they are essays. 

Preachy (pr?*tji), a, colloq, [f. Preach v, + 
-T.] Inclined to preach; given to preaching; 
characterized by a preaching style. 

x8x9 Miss Mitpord in L’Estrange (1870) II. 70 He 
was a very good man though abundantly l^vy, prepay 
and prosy. X839 Holvoakk in Reasoner 27 Feb. 60/x The 
Rev Mr. M ..was a little preachy and complacent, x8po 
spectator x< Mar., It bdongs to the class of preachy noveb, 
Pre-aoloaowledge, v, [Pbe- A. i.] tram. 
To acknowledge beforehand or as a preliminaiy. 
Hence Pre-aoknowTedged ///. a. 


t6s7 J Sergeant 67 A preacknowledged 

Infallibility strengthen'd by a long Possession, Ibid 655 
Had theie not been some pieacknowledg’d power to ground 
and countenance such a demand 

Pre-arC^iiaint (prfjakw^’nt), v [Prb- A i ] 
trans. To acquaint beforehand, infoim previously. 
Const, wtlh. So Pre-acqnal'iLtaaice, previous 
acquaintance; Pre-acqual nted ppL a, having 
previous acquamtance or knowledge 
1609 B. JoNsoN Sil Worn II V, You haue beene pre- 
acquainted with her birth, education [etc ] 1633 Shirlly 

IVitty Fair One i iii. My intention was to pre-acquaint you, 
a X670 Hacki tAhp PVilltanisi (1693) 75 The Terms of the 
Common Law seem Barbarous to the vulgar £)ar and had 
need to he familiariz’d with pre acquaintance, 170a Steeli 
Pwiet al in. i, Leave the care of Lady Chailotte to me , 
ril pre-acquaint her, that she not be frightened X75X 
Harris Hermes ii, 1 (1765) 223 From implying an ordmaiy 
pie acquaintance, to presume a kind of general and univer- 
sal Notoriety 1773 T. Siifridan Art Readingi6g We aie 
pre acquainted with the sounds of the words 
Pre-act (pr/ise kt), V, Also 7 priaact. [Pre- 

A. I.] i?am, and znis To act befoiehand. So 
Vxe-tb oting ppl. a , , Pxe-a‘ctioxi, pievious action 

1646 Sir T. Browme Pseud Ep ii, 11. 6t An iron, being 
alieady mfoimed by the Loadstone and polarily determined 
by Its preaction. 1635 Fuller xi 11 §33 Those 

[recreations], which, though acted after Evening-Service, 
must needs be preacted ^ the fancy all the day before 
x66o A. Sadler Subjeefs joy a She also (to acheer the King) 
doth praesagingly praeact his just Inauguration, 1796 C 
Caldwrll T/it ee Phenom, Fever 10 These phenomena can 
no more occur, than an effect can take place without the 
pre-existence and pre-action of its cause 1870 Proctor 
Other Wot Ids viii. 170 There is no form of force which is 
n ot the representative of some other pre-acting foi m of force. 

+Prea’Ouate, v, Ohs, [irreg, f. L. 

prx-acu-^te to sharpen at the end, 01 to a point 
(f. pRiE- before + aat^ e to sharpen) + -ate 3 .] (See 
quol.) So t Preaoua lion. 

1623 CocicfRAM, Ptaacuaie^ to make very sliarpe. Ibid. 
II, Sharpening or \i\\GXim^tpreacuaiion 
Pread, variant of Predb sb, and v. Obs. 
Pre-adamic (prfiad£e*mik),« [f. Pre- B i + 
Adamio.] Anterior to Adam : = next, B. i. 

X846 in Worcester citing I Taylor Mystic 

54 To him came too from Preadamic kings The shield of 
power, 187s E Wiinn Life m Christ ir xii, (1878) 133 
Bv geology wc have learned that there was a long pre- 
auanuc history of the globe 

Pre-adamite (prfise ’damait), sb. and a Also 
without hyphen, and with capital A. [ad. mod L. 
pt aeadamUa (whence also Y.prMamite) : see PiUi- 

B. I, Adam, -mi] 

A. sb, 1 One who lived (or one of a race held 
to have existed) before the time of Adam. 

An appellation given by Isaac de la Peyreie in his Prai- 
adamitse^ 1655, to a race of men, the progenitors of the 
Gentile peoples, supposed by him to have existed long before 
Adam, whom he held to be the first parent of the Jews and 
their kindred only 

1662 Srir I iNGPL Ong Sact ui. iv § 2 If the report given 
of things in Scripture bee true, the hypothesis of jPiae 
Adamites is undoubtedly false 1775 Adair Amer Ind 11 
The wild notion which some have espoused of the North 
American Indians being Prae-Adamites, or a separate race 
of men. 1879 tr De Quairefagds Nnm. S/ec 31 TTie 
descendants of these Preadamites were identical with the 
Gentiles, 

* 1 * 2 . A believer in the existence of men before 
Adam Obs. 

1710 Steele Testier No. 256 ? 4 Mr. Bickerstaff finding 
Reasons, by some Expressions which the Welshman let fall 
in asserting the Antiquity of his family, to suspect that the 
said Welshman was a Pia-adamite. 1768-74 Tucker Lt 
Nat, (1834) II 468 St. John had nothing of the preadamite 
belonging to him 

3 ? erron, for Adamite sb^^ 2. 

1709 Steele T'a^/^rNo. 6o?7 Dancing without Clothes 
on, after the manner of the Prse-Adamites. 17x0 Steele & 
Addison Toiler No 257 ? 12 There were written on the 
Foreheads of these dead Men several hard WordS; as Pjsb- 
Adamites, Sabbatarians, Camaromans, Muggletonians. 

B. (tdj 

\, That existed before Adam ; belonging to the 
lime previous to that of Adam ; prehuman. 

X786 tr. Bechfords Vatheh (1883) 142 Upon two beds of 
incorruptible cedar, lay recumbent the fleshless forms of the 
Preadamite Kings, who had been monarchb of the whole 
earth, 1836 Lane Mod Egypt I x. 283 The Ginn are said 
to be of prse adamite origin, an intermediate class of beings 
between angels and men. 1851 Richardson Geol, (1855) 
271 The bones of the Mastodon and Megatherium— 
terrestrial giants of the pre-Adamite earth X877 Dawson 
Ong, World xv 356 Our knowledge of pre-Aoaraite and 
present nature. 

2 . Relating to the time, or to a race, previous to 
Adam , belonging to the Pre-adamites (sense A. a), 
1882 Ogilvxb, Preadatmfe^ a . a Pertaining to the Pre- 
adamites • as the preadamite theory 
Hence Pre-adaml’tlo, -ioal adjs. ~ Fre-ada- 
MITE B. I ; Pre-a‘damiti8m, the doctrine of the 
existence of pre-adamite man. 

17x6 Gentleman Instr, il (ed. 6) 4*4 what Me- 
morials do you ground the Story of your Pree-adamitical 
Transactions? tjgo Monthly Rev,lll 543 The author adds 
a vindication of himself from an accusation of Fre-adamitism , 
be insists on it, that, prodded he excepts the human 
species, he may believe rational animals to have existed ou 
the earth belbre Adam, without being guilty of this terrible 
heresy 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess 127 These, however, have 


been by some, ascribed to some fictitious Preadamitick 
periods. 1865 Cdl Wisi man m Eis, Rehg ^ Lit Ser t 
26 How many human skeletons have been announced as 
found in preadaimtic positions I Yet not one has yet been 
admitted as pioved 

Pre-adapt to Pre- administration: see 
Pee- a. r, 2. 

Freiadmi SSion, [Pbe- A 2.] Admission 
beforehand , spec, the admission of a certain amount 
of steam into the cylinder of a steam-engine before 
the end of the hack stroke. 

1887 J A Ewing in Rmycl Bt it. XXII 501/2 {Steam 
engine) An effect of lead [i e the condition of the valve 
being to a certain extent open when the piston-stroke 
begins] IS to cause pi eadunssion^ that is to admission 
before the end of the back stroke. Ibid 502/1 The position 
of the crank at winch pieadmission occurs 

Freiadmrt, z' [Pre-A. 1] To admit 

beforehand. Hence Preiadnoi tted ppl a 
1626 Donne Serm Ixviii 694 He pie admitted a feai full 
apprehension of Death a 1674 Clarendon Surv Levtafh 
(1676) 156 Any pieadmitted power of the Pope 

Freadmonish. (pi fi&dm g mj), v. [Pre- A. i .] 
1 . it am. To admonish befoiehand, to forewarn. 
1649 Canne Gold Rule 17 Of which thing they were often 
p) eadmonished and fore-told by the piophets 1809-10 
CoLBRiDGv Friend (1866) 324 Bacon and Stewart w arn and 
pieadmomsh the sincere inquuer, 1822 T Tavlor Apuleivs 
II [He should] pre admonish him of what ought to hefore- 
nown by him 

t 2 . To give previous notice or warning of Ohs, 
1644 Mu ton yudgnuBucervxx. Wks. 1851 IV 322 These 
things thus pieadmoiusht, let us enquire what the undoubted 
meaning is of our Saviours words 1727 Bradley Fam 
Diet, s.v. C/iestiuf, However, the Beams pre admonish the 
Fall of a House by their cracking 

Freadmonition (pnisedmoni'Jsa). [Pre- 
A. 2 ] The action, or an act, of preadmomshing , 
forewarning, premonition. 

1652 Gaulb Maga^trom 129 Men . stick not to accept 
them .25 the preadmonitions of Divmo Providence. 2671 
Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr Set Men (1841) II, 120 To 
continue my annual pieadmonitions of the lunar appear- 
ances 1871 M CoLiiNs (J Metch,\\ iv 91 Whether 
dreams are ever pieadmonitions is one of the most vexed 
questions of the psychologists. 

tFreia-dvertise, w. Ohs [f Pbe- A. i-h 
Advebtise 4,] irans To give previous notice to; 
to notify or inform beforehand , to forewarn 
X653 H More Conjeci Cabbed (1713) 7 Wherefore Adam, 
being preadvertised by the vision, was presently able to 
lonounce, This ls now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
esh 1657 W Rand tr Gassendis Life Petresc i. 14a 
Johannes Bochartus hadalreadypre advertized his Majesty 
thereof 267s Woodhead, etc Pat apht Si. Paul Pref , It 
will not be amiss to preadveitise the reader 

Frei advi se, v. [Pee- A. i.] tram. To advise 
or warn before. 

1670 Cotton Espemon r iii lai He certainly believ’d, 
these were the men appointed to kill him, as he had been 
pre advis’d 18413 T W. Coit Pnritamsm 202 The Puritans 
had sent Simon Biadstreet and John Norton, to preadi’ise 
them of coming storms 

Pr0-80stival, -albmniimrie • Pbe- B. i d, c. 
Freak, vanant of Peeke Obs 
Freak, Freakar, obs. Sc. ff. Peick, Feioker. 
Freallable (przise labT), a, rare. Also 9 
pres-, [a. obs F preallahle^ now prialable going 
before, preliminary, f OF preal{l)er to precede 
(f pre-, Pre- A. i +al/er to go) • see -able ; cf. 
obs. F. al{l)ahle passable (as a road) ] Preceding, 
previous, preliminary. Hence Pxeallably aeiv,^ 
previously, beforehand. 

1603 Florio Montaigne t xxvii. 93 Regular and remisse 
friendship, wherein so many precautions of a long and 
meallable conversation, are required. X652 Urquhart 
ytfw^/Wks (1834) 280 There are few that have not pre- 
allahly been stung with the tarantula of a preposterous 
ambition 1883 H, Juta li Van der Lindens histit 
Holland 274 It very often happens that the defendant . 
before answering makes one or more pielimmary or prae- 
aliable applications. 

Freamble (prfsemb’l, przise'mbT), fA [ad F 
priamhule (13-14 c. in Halz.-Darm.), ad. ined.L 
prseambulum a preamble (whence nX^oli. preambolo, 
Sp , Fg preamhtUd), prop, neut, sing, of L. frae- 
ambulus adj. (Maitid) going before , see next.] 

1 . A preliminary statement, in speech or wntmg ; 
an introductory paragraph, section, or clause; 
a pieface, prologue, introduction. 

CX386 Chaucer W^s Prol, 831 Now dame, quod he, 
so haue I loye or blis, This is a long preamble of a tale 
^1460 Lydgaie*s Thebes (MS, Roy. 18 D, 11, If. 1470/1) 
Incipii Prologue In this preambile shortly is comprinendid 
A Mery conseyte of lohn Lydgate, Monke of Bury, de- 
clarynge how he aionyde he sege of Thebes to the me^ 
tallys of Caunterburye r 54*'3 Ect 34 ^ Hen. VIIL 
c. I New testamentes, with aiue suche annotacions or pre- 
ambles. «x6a6 Bp. Andrewes Sernt, (1856) I. 207 Without 
any exordium or preamble here in the beginning of his 
Epistle he hits on the point straight 174s De Foe's Eng 
Tradesman (1841) II xxxii 43 Ihere ne^ no preamble ov 
declaration at the head of the leaf what the meaning of 
the book is. i88a Farrar Early Chr. II 29 A man. whose 
manner it was to what he had to say without formula 
or preamble, in the fewest and simplest words 
b. Spec. An mtroductory paragraph or part m 
a statute, deed, or other formal document, setting 
forth the grounds and intention of it 
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FBEBEABINa 


PBEAUBIiE. 

xtttS Coke On. titi 79 a, The rehearsal! or preamble of 
the statute is, .a<i \t were a key to open the uuderatandwg 
thereof j6y> H y0Ans^>n*s /Ciugid, ^ Ccf/tvttv 141 Ihese 
French Lnwes are too full of Preambles, Processes, Interims, 
and Provisoes. 177* txviu (tSso) 345 The pre- 

amble to the statutes made by the first parliament of Edw ard 
the hirst. *840 penny Cycf XVII 277/1 If the committee 
allow that the allegations of the preamble have been prosed, 
they proceed to consider the hiU clause by clause., .There 
are so many grounds upon which the preamble may fail to 
be proved, .th^at [etc,). 1863 H. Cox Inst^ i ix. 174 Pass- 
ing of Private Bills. At the close of the general case for 
the promoters and opponents the committee usually decide 
first whether the preamble of the bill has been proved If 
they decide that it has not been proved, the bill is in general 
lost. Tttnes 8 May 9/3 Under the Standing Orders 
as amende m 2882 the preamble of all pabHc Bills ist reserved 
for consideration in Committee until after the clauses have 
been dealt with 

e. A (musical) prelude pjet 
xS6j Milton P, Z. nr. 367 With Ih^mble sweet Of 
charming sympHonie they introduce Thir sacred Song. 
“ ^ ’ |/^^»/x74 No nightingale delighteth 


tS^Tzvnnso'i Palace c/j 

ti^rolong Her low preamble ail alone^ More than [etc ]. 

Sl« A preceding or intioduclory fact or ar* 
cumstance ; a prelimmary ; &5j^. one betokening 
that which follows ; a presage, pre^oatic. 

1548 UoALU etc. £rtUM* Par Matt xxiv. 145 Of those 
aduersides wnich I haue recyted, as of certayne preambles 
and tolceas before yt maye gesse, that thetyme is not far of 
1663 Blair Avtobi^^ viii (x848> 107 This was the preamble 
of the great troubles that after follo^^ xd86 Burnet 7 > an, 
hi (1750) 146 The felt Step, w ithout any Preamble or Pre- 
parative, k downnght Bea^ithness. x8fe Bain Senses 
Int m. L S 3 (18641 336 In writing, the sight of ihe part Inst 
formed is the preamble to what comes next 

Preamble (pr/ise mb’l), v. [In branch I, ad. 
I4, frsamhulttre to walk before ; see Pbe- A. i anil 
Amble v. ; In branch IT, f. prec. sb.] 

X + 1 intr. To walk before or m front rare~'^, 
X40S Pel Poems II. 56 Poerte preamblls to presse aforne 
Anticristis comyng, to sleen the thiidde party of men. 

1 3, trans. To perambulate previoudy Ohs 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler is To take a through view of 
those who have preambled this by-path. 

U. 3 a, trans. To utter or deliver by way of 
preamble ; to state in a preamble. 

x6»x [see Preambled b^w]. 1667 Waterhouse Pjre 

Lend. 164 Ail the execrable issues preambled m the Statute. 

b intr. To make a preamble or introductory 
statement. 

sd^z [see Prbambung below]. X6S4 Pepys Dtavy 15 July, 
Which, put leather with what he preambled with yester- 


4. irons To make a preamble to ; to preface 
x6a8 Feltham Resolves n [1 ] xciiL a?* Some will pre- 
amble a Tale impertinently 

Hence Prea*ixibled ppL a , Prea*iabling vhl. sb. 
and^/. a 

xfiai Bp Mountaou Dtairtim 67 [These] might haue 
suiSdently manifested the arguraenti without so long a 
preambled discourse. x6^x Milton Animado. Wfcs. xSsr 
III. 187 Ere a foot furder we must bee content to heare 
a preambling boa-it of your valour. x86i Temple Bar Mar. 
III. 273 The upshot of which preambling that I heartily 
hate wnting. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt xxi iv. CXS72) X. 
ri Well, .your account, without farther preambling. 

Preambular (pr/isembiiSlai), a. [f. med. L. 

PBEAMBLE+-AB; SO priambu- 
hire.’l Of, pertaming: to, or of the nature of, 
a preamble ; introductory, prefatory, preliminary, 
c xj45 Howell Lett (1650) II. 9, 1 must begin with the 
iqlnlung of your desire in a preambular way 1648 Regall 
Apology 13 Their four last modest Bils, only praeambu^ 
to a personall Treaty, 170a Refl Case W. Penn 3 We 
shall not detain you by aiw preambular Discourse. 1784 
R. Bace Barham Demis I 351 In the first place it was 
preambular. 

Preia'mblllaa^. ^ [f.asprec. + ABT.] saprec. 
Pearson CwdxL 7SS ^hese three Evangelicall re- 
suscitations are so many preambulary proofs of the last and 
general! Resurrection 1774 Burke Amer. Tax Wks. 11. 
3d3 A description of zevenue not as yet known m all the 
comprehensive vocabnUtry of fioance^a preambulary tax 
x88s Edis^ Rev July 2x3 Burke .scoffed at the bill as a 
* preambulary ' Bill 

Preambulate (pn,«mbiiBcit), v rare [f 
L. prmmbuirn-, ppl, stem, of fvantbulare to 
walk before . see -ate 3.] 
f 1. tnir. To walk or go before or in front: 
as Pbe AMBLE V. I. Obs, 

1609 ^9 Woman tn Hum n. L in Bullen 0 . PI IV, Bemg 
mortally assaild, be did preambulate or walk off cx66o 
^itoan Po^ns |§ lij b, when fierce destruction followes to 
i«ll*gate, Pride doth most commonly preambulate 
2 tntr. To make a preamble s ®»Peeamble w. 3 b. 
Bamxe Fal M B^el X13 Sanders , . preambulateth 
from the matter before he come to it 1741 Richardson 
P^elal 71 But I will no more preambulate X903 Sat 
Rev, 16 May 6x4 In previous articles I have preambulated 
same what to tb.s effect 

Preambulatiou (prfjsembii^l^-Jsn). [Noun 
of action from prec , see -ation ] 

1. The making of a preamble; a preamble, preface. 

CX386 Chaucer JVtfds Prol 837 Now dame quod he. . 
Ihis IS a long preamble of a tale, .What spekestow of pre- 
ambul^oun W.S'.J. ZTflr/. 7334, Cemb perambulacioSn]. 
16*3 Com^M n, l^e first Speech of anything, exoriiriptt 
pnamhulahon zyM Mmr D'Apslky Early Dusty 27 Mar., 
Ana now 1 have done with preambulation. 1805 Emily 


Clark Banks ^ Donro HI. 69 Introduced the subject . 
after a long preanibulation 
2 *' A walkmg or going before*, 
x8a8 in Webster ,* hence in later Diets 

Preambulatory (pri,® mbwaaton), a. [f 
as Pebambblatb: see -obt-.] Having the 
character of a preamble; prefatory, preliminaiy. 

x6o8 T. Morton Preamh. Encounter Pref , A Preambu- 
latory Epistle vnto P R 1664 H More Myst Iniq.^ 
Apoi 551 To vivhich, without any Preambulatory AmbagM, 
I answer s8o8 Blntham Sc. Reform X09 Before the Cn* 
cult Court , 1 e. fas explamed in the preambulatory pai t of 
this section) * the Circuit Court of Justiciary by appeal , 

tPreja’inbillons,fl. Obs rare^^. [f medL. 
pi aeamhU-nm Preamble + -ous.] ^PBEiMBULAB 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep \ u. 38 He .destroyeth 
the principle preambulous unto all beliefe. 

Pre«atial : see Phe- B 3- 
Fre-ana'plioral, (t. Pre- B. i d + Gr, di^a- 
^opd offeimg.] Preceding the anaphora or pait 
of the euchanstic service containing the oblation. 

xZBz^Schaff’s Encycl Relig JCnowl 11 1326 That pi e- 
I ceding the consecration of the elements (pre-anaphoral) and 
I the anaphora^ or sacramental service. 

FreamLonnee (prfjanau ns), v. [Pbb- A. i.] 
irons. To announce beforehand or previously 
I Hence 7reiaiiiioTim.06Y, one who pre-announces ; 
7xeiaxuion*ncemen.t| a previous announcement. 

1846 Worcestfr, Pre announce^ to announce before Cole, 
ridge 1832 CX Wordsw. Orcas, Serm Ser. iv 57 The 
Prophet Isaiah . pre announces the nsing of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 1872 W, Hanna Resurrect. Dead 78 The 
preannouncer of a singular alteration x88o Lih Univ 
Knovil (N Y) IX 2^7 The pre-announcement of the 
betrayal, of Peter's denial 

Freiantepenu It, a. [Pre- B i d.] That 
precedes or stands immediately before the ante- 
penult ; the last but three Also Freiantepenu Itl- 
{ mate a, (m same sense) 

X79X Walker PreantepenulhmaUi the fourth sylla- 
ble from the last 1B52 Dana Crust n xo6x Ihe pise- 
antepenult (jt>mt} has the antenor seta as long as the joint. 

Preianti cipate, mrc [Pre-A.i.] tram 
j To anticipate some lime beforehand. 

1638 Franck North Mem (X821) 2x4 Warmth which 
j suddenly dissolves the snow that falls preanticipating the 
formation of frost 18x3 Sir R. Wilson Priv Diary II 
275 The approbation pre-anticipated by Lord Aberdeen on 
this subject, which concerns him sopeisonally 

Pre-antiqtutyto -apieial: Pre- A 2, B 3 
Fre^point (prfjapoi nt), v. [Prb- A. i ] 
iians. To appoint beforehand 01 previously. 

1633 Nall Hard Texist N T, 179 Those did he pre 
appoint and predestinate to be conformable to the image of 
his Son. 1708-74 Tucker Li. Nat (1834) I. 591 By a long 
senes of causes pre-appointed for that purpose x8fi6 Car- 
lyle E Irving 131, 1 remember our.. visit preappointed for 
us by Irving 

Hence Pro, appointed ppl a ; Freiappoint- 
meut, previous appointment, foie-ordination. 


sate according to preappdintment 1827 Carlyle Mtsc (1B57) 
I 33 Whom wealth could not tempt .from their preap- 
pointed aims^ x8so R I Wilberforce Docti Holy Bap- 
tism 147 It is otherwise when we pass from the region of 
f^knowledge to that of pre appointment. 

Freappreheusion (prfjseprfhe-njgn). [Pbe- 
A. 2.] 

1. A conception or idea formed beforehand ; a pre- 
conceived notion. 

s6^ Sir T Browne Pseud Ep ir. vi. 93 Such as regarding 
tbe clouds, behold them in shapes conformable to preappre- 
hensions. 1677 Hale Contempi ii. 90 The pre-apprehen* 
sions and Image that the mind makes to it self of them 
2 A preconceived fear of what may happen; 
fearful anticipation, foreboding. 

1633 T. Adams Exp, ^ Peter iii 18 The preapprehension 
of sicknesis and death, is an antedating of sickness and 
death. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iii i App (1852) 343 
Under these pre-apprehensions it was his own endeavor to 
Mware of abating his own first love 1820 T Brown Hut 
Bnt Ch II VI 3c^ To see the pre-appi^ensxons of the 
pr^^tors so fearfully verified. 

«e-apprise to Fre-aptitud© : Pbe- A. i, 2. 
FreiaTm, v. rare. [Pbe- A. i ] tram. To 
arm beforehand, to fore-arm. 
x6xs T Adams Lycanihropy s The great Bishop of our 
soulw heeie pre-mmes them to that entertainment which 
tbe bamaritp^ of the world are hkely to give all those 
wh^e faces Ic»ke towards Jerusalem x66o tr Amyraldtts* 
p(^on ^tef, 7 To pre arm others against its 

Freaj^raage (prfiai^-ndx), v. [Prb- a, i.] 
irons. To arrange beforehand. 
jBsi J Martineau Stud Chr. (1858) a8i A theatre 

A ? “ x8g6 Barrie Marg. 

X, A sign, prearranged between us * 

250 Pre, arranged/// a., arranged beforehand; 
Freiam'ngement, action of pre-arranging or 
pre-arranged ; previous arrangement. 
jrn De Lolmb Eng. Consitf, 11 xxi. <1784) 340 By ahaoDV 

Comm 

Conditions, and prearranged, 
snpdations. IhJ. 6,8 Tbew took place 
by proarrangement, a molestation of one of the litigants 
jrreas, ^ase, obs. forms of Praise, Press jAI 
and v.i Preason, obs. Sc. form of Prisok. 


I fFl^ia'Spect. Obs. rare. [Pre- A 2.] An 
I aspect beforenand, a looking forward. 

1635 Jackson Creed viii xxxiu. § 8 This law had a special 
. pre-aspect unto our Saviour’s death upon the crosse. 
t FreiasDextion- Obs rare, [f Pke- A. 2 + 
Aspection, J Previous beholdmg or knowledge. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep iv xi 207 To beleeve 
they [pigmies] should be in the stature of a foot or span, 
requures the preaspection of such a one as Philetas tbe Poet 
in Athenmus, who was fame to fasten lead unto his feet lest 
the wind should blow him away 

Freasstime (prfiaswi'm), v. [Prb- A i.] 
ti. tians. To take pieviously or beforehand, 
xfiao Venner Via Recta C1650) 315 Before the meat pre- 
assumed be well concocted. 1657 Tomlinson Renoiis 
Dtsp. 318 If any preassume this, lethal poyson .shall not 
hurt him 

2 To assume or take for granted beforehand. 
1789 T Taylor Proclui Comm II 129 It is necessary to 
pre-assuine that a b is equal to cd, in order that the circles 
may be also equal z8x6 Colcridgc Statesni Man* (18x7) 
365 All alike pre-assume, with Mr Locke, that the mind 
contains only the relics of the senses 

Freassurance (pifiajuauans) [Pre- A. 2.] 
1 An assurance given or received befoiehand 
1635 Jackson C$eedY\\\ xvi § a That great deliverance 
whereof the first Passover m Egypt was the pledg^ or pre- 
assurance X645 Ktnfs Cabinet Open in Select Jr. Harl 
Mtsc, (1793) 342 The treaty shall be lenewed upon 
a pi e-assurance, that the rebels will submit to reason 
2. A previous assurance or feeling of certainty in 
one*s own mind ; an assured presentiment 
XS71 Woodhead St Teresa 1 Pief 33 Who have, man> 
times, a pre-assurance, before their asking, of their obtain- 
ing It. 1823 Colfridge Aids Rejt (1848) I, 287 No pre- 
osburance common to a whole species does in any instance 
prove delusive 

Freassure (prriaju«*j), v, [Pre- a. i.] tram 
To assure or make certain beforehand. Hence 


Pre I assured/// a, 

1746 W Horsley Fool (1748) I 264 Being pre assured of 
his leturning Victorious 1776 Bbntham Pol Econ 
Wks 1843 HI 37 A preassured stock of the articles of 
subsistence. 1846 Mrs Gore Eng Char. (1852) 255 Pre- 
assunng heiself by a mysterious missive whom he will be 
best pleased to meet at her table 

Preast(e, vanant of Pbkst sb. and a. Obs. 
Freiattaxhment. [Pre- A. 2.] A prior 
or previous attachment. 

1790 Norman § Bertha I X50 Some ill-fated pie attach- 
ment had seduced her from the paths of duty 18x4 
Mrs j. West Alicia de Lacy I. 318 A pre-attachment was 
all he dreaded 

Prejattume, v, [Pre- a. i,] trans. To attune 
beforehand. 


17^ Coleridge Lett,, to Southey (1895) 80, 1 .preattuned 
my heartstring to tremulous emotion 2839 "BKiixy Festus 
xxvm (1B52) 474 The ear which hears is preattuned in 
Heaven 

Preaty, etc., obs foims of Pretty, etc. 
Preaudience (prfig diens). [Pre- A. 2.] The 
right to be heard befoie another; precedence or 
relative rank (of lawyeis at the Bar). 

176B Blackstone Comm HI. ul 28 A custom has of late 
yews prevailed of panting letters patent of precedence to 
such barristers^ as the crown thinks proper to honour with 
that mark of distinction whereby they are entitled to such 
rank and pre audience as are assigned in their respective 
patents. 18x5 Edin, Rev, XXV. 539 The remarkable con- 
test for preaudience which occurred between Lord North 
Surry, 2884 Times 27 Nov. 9/4 Gradually their 
[Q U s] right of preaudience under their royal patents 
accustomed Judges and litigants to look to them as consti- 
timng a separate class, like the Serjeants 

Pre-auditory : see Pbe- B. 3. 
tPreiau'gurate, v. Ohs. [f, Pbe- A. i-hL. 
augurdre to angur.] trans. To prognosticate. 

1635 Person Varieties 11. 66 Seeing Comets portend 
cro^, they cannot likewise preaugurate inundations. 

t Preiave r, v. Obs [Pre- A i ] trans^ To 
aver or assert beforehand 


159* Sylvester Du Bartas x. i 778 Another, past all 
HmSenger Christ’s holy 

Pre.a*xal, a, Anat, [f. Pre- B. 3 + AX-IS + 
-AL.] Situated in front of the body-axis; prechordal j 
pre-axial. 

1890 in Cent Diet. 

Pre* a’^ad, ^7X17/. [f. as next + -a</. see 
Dextrad,] Inapre-axial direction, forward; m 
or towards the front 


other. 1^5 Proc 
***'' 0/ the other two ex- 

t^ preaxiad more and more 

■ne-a'sdal, o Anat. [f Pre-B, 3 4-L. aerw 
V J ] Situated in front of the axis of the 
body or of a limb. Hence Pv6*a*3Elally adv, 

Mivart Elem. Anat, 37 All parts which in man are 
superior, and in beasts anterior, can be termed 
S* In the common european 
Acrrapin we find the fourth cervical with its centrum convex 
concave ppst-axially 2875 Sir W Turner 
lac Quite recently the term prassutial 

as equivalent to atlantal, and post. 
to sacral 1899 A llbntfs Syst Med VIII. 169. 

wbaoillary to -basilar ; Prb- A. i, B 1,3. 

tPrejbearing. ffer. Obs. [f. Pbb-A. 1 + 



PBEBEKD. 


Beabing- vhU sh, 3.] The fact of (a chaige or 
device) being borne previously. 

15^ Leigh Ar7jione 200 Then the Herehaught shal 
tncke oym out a congiuent cote of armeSj hauing alwaies a 
regaide to prebearing 

Preliend (pre'bend), s 6 . Also g-G -ende, 6 
-ente. [a OF p'ede/tde (14-isth c. m Littrd), in 
eailier popular forms profvetide (12th c. m Litti^), 
prevende, mod.F. pribende^ ad, med.L. presbenda 
a pension (Cassiodorub)^ a daily pittance^ an eccle- 
siastical living, piebend, prop, ‘things proper to be 
supplied’, neuL, pi. gerundive of Upriebere to offer, 
grant, furnish, supply, for prsehtbire (Plant.), f, 
pm befoie, forth + to hold.] 

1 The portion of the revenues of a cathedral or 
collegiate chinch granted to a canon or member 
of the chapter as his stipend Also iransf, 
cHm Plowman’s Tale 721 They han gieet piebendes 
wid deie, Some two 01 thiee, and some mo 1480 Caxpon 
nescr £rti 37 In piyuelege of clergy and m prebendes 
they knowleche hem selfe cleikis 1502 Atkvnson tr J)e 
Imitahane in iii 107 For a lytell fee or prebcnde great 
Journeys & haide labouis be take an liaiide for such worflldly 
loides 136X T. Norion Calvm's Inst iv. v (1634) 536 
Daintte men, that get their Uvmg with singmg, as Piebends, 
Canonships, Paisomges, and dignities, Chaplainships, aud 
such other 1607 Cowcll Inletpr^ Piebend is the poi- 
tion, which eueiy member, 01 Canon of a Cathediall church 
receiueth in the light of his place, for Ins maintenance 
Prebends be cither simple, 01 with dignity Simple Pie- 
bends be those, that liaiie no moie but the leuenew towaid 
their maintenance Piebends with dignity aie such, as haue 
some Imisdiction annexed vnto them according to the diners 
oideis in euery beueiall church. *845 SrEPiiCN Comm, 
Laws J£ttf (*874) II 674 notCf Such canons, however, as are 

E iebenUaues, differ fiom such as nreiiot,as having a pie- 
end, or fixed poiUon of the lents and piofits of the cathe- 
dtal or collegiate church for then maintenance X852 Hook 
Ch Diet (1871) 599 Prebend the stipend received by a 
piebendary .Hence the difference between a prebend and 
a canonry Acanonry was the right which a person had 
as a member of tlic chapter A prebend was the right to 
receive ceitnin leveniies appropriated to the place. 

2 , The sepal ate portion of land 01 tithe from 
which the stipend is gathered (hence known as the 
corps of the p) ebend) ; the tenure of this as a benefice, 
Roll 13 Hen 11 (1889) aoa Episcopatus de 
Jladn.. Johanni Cumin xr s pro prebendn sua per breue 
Regis lapo RolL o/Parlt 1 33/a Nc quis Possessionem 
piedictariim Prebendarmn ingiediatur aut Stall’ m choiib 
EccIebiaruni,,occupcl ] ti^zlbieLiy 104/1 The Kyng . 
had title to present unto tlie Piebend of Bykeleswnde in 
the Chirche of Lmcolne. 1513 Bradshaw St Werbiti ge ii. 
1002 Whiche paike from Upton was distaunt a myle space A 
prebende to a chanon of her mynstre and place xyzz 
Hcarnb Collect, (O H. S,) III 141 The Bp, of Durham has 
given . . the Golden prebend to Dr Adams. 1844 Lingako 
Anglo^ax, Ch, (1858) I App 1 36a Where the clergy lived 
together, the land of the chutch was possessed by them in 
common ..where sepaiately, it was divided into prebends. 
1^68 Freeman Norm Com, II. x 433 The Canons of Wal- 
tham . .lived . . each man in ms own house on his own prebend 
3 . w Pbbbendaby I. 

1556 Chron, Gr, Friars (Camden) 91 The dene with alle 
the residew of the piebenles went but in their surples and 
lefte of their abbet of the universyte. t6a8 Bp Cosm's 
Corr (Surtees) I 131 Mr. Aiqhdeacon and Mi Robson, 
Prebends of Durham. x66x Colet’s Senn, Conf, ^ Ref 
20 And to. these Monkes, Prebends, and Religious men, 
let the canons he rehearsed. X77Z Smollett Humph, Cl 
3 C 5 July, The golden prebends keep plentiful tables. 1776 
Carlisle Mag' 13 July 4 A college of canons, or, as we now 
call them. Prebends. 187a Minto Eno Prose Lit ii, x 
6x5 To make him a piebend of St. Faul^. 

4 . aitnb Prebend house. 

Z609 Mem* Ri^on (Surtees) III. 334 The Parsonage or 
Prebend House in Stanwick 

Pleace nonce-wd* Pre bend v. [ = obs. F. pro* 
bender i med*L, prebenddre,] trans* to give a daily 
allowance to (a canon). Pre'bendag’e, name of 
a part of the town of Southwell, formerly under 
the collegiate chapter, 

z868 Walcott Sacr AreJmd, s. v , When regular canons 
only existed, all were maintained from a common stock, 
from which they were prebeiided or fed z7<o B. Martin 
Nat Hist Fug II. 224 Southwell , m divided into two 
Parts, VIZ the JBuigage, which compiehends all that Pait 
betwixt the Market and the Gieet J and the Prebendage of 
the Church. The Church is both parochial and coUegiatj^ . 
and has id Prebendaiies. 1840 Penny Cycl XVI. 341/1 The 
huigage, or burridge, the high town or prebendage (which 
two divisions constitute Southwell pioper), 

Fr ebendal (pt^bemdSl) , a* [ad. med.L. prs&- 
bendahs^ f. presbenda Pbbbbnd : see -al. So obs. 
^•prebendal (1493 in Godef ).] Of or pertaining 
to a prebend oi a prebendary. 

1751 Chesterp. Lett 11 Mar., Mr Harte has taken 
pobbession of his prebendal house at Windsor 1759 J. G. 
Cooper tr Cresset’s Ver-Vert iv. Poems (1810) 535/2 No 
sleek prebendal priest could be More thoroughly devout 
than he x86a Mrs H. Wood Channmgs i, Close by, were 
the prebendal houses -all venerable with age. 

b. PrebenM stalls the slall of a prebendary in 
a cathedral ; hence, the benefice of a prebendary. 

Sir J. Stephen Reel Btog, (z86o) II. 17 The matri- 
cidal hands of the metropolitan of all England, .were in our 
own days irreverently laid on her prebendal stalls Z856 
Froudb Hist Eng. ll, vi. o He granted a prebendal stall 
at Wells to an Italian cardinal. 

+ !Pre*beiidar. Obs. Sc. f. of Pbbbbndaby. 
i 5 *a Acc, Ld. High '/>, Scot IV. x8i For offerand to the 
VoL, VII. 
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St mise of Striveling, v Fianch crounis. 1574 
Kinloss (1872) 159 For the Piebendar and 
un within the Kirk cathederall of Abirdeue 
FirebClldaxy (pre'bendan), sb {a ) [ad, 
med.L. prssbenadrttiSf f. prsebenda . see Pbbbbnd 
sb, and -abt 1.] 

1 The holder of a piebend , a canon of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate chinch who holds a prebend. 

Originally, each canon had e.pisBhenda or share in the 
lands of the chuich to which the clergy-house was attached, 
in later times when the custom giew up of assignmg a pai- 
ticular estate for the buppoit of a particular canon, the 
latter received also the designation tpprehcndai y fiom the 
estate so assigned, e. g, ‘ Canon of St. Paul’s and Prebendary 
of Finsbuiy * By act 3 & 4 Vict. c 113 of 1840, the mem- 
bers of a cathedial chapter (except the dean) are now called 
canons 5 but in some chapteis of the Old Foundation the 
prebendary (with a tenitonal addition) is retained for 
the titular holder of a disendowed prebend, whose status 
IS, in most leapects, similai to that of the Honorary Canons 
in cathedials of the New Foundation 
[1130 Pipe Roll 31 Hen I (1833) 1 Et in Vestitura eorun- 
dem [xiij] Prebendaiiorum .Uv s] 1422 Rolls of Par It 
The said Philippe Moigan beyiig Prebendaiie 
of the saiue Prebend, wab conseciate Bibshop of Worcestie. 
*43»’-So ti. lligdm (Rolib) VI 465 Whiche putte monkes 
into that newe monabtery callede Hide at Wynchebtre, 
and expulsede seculer piebendaries for theire wicked e 
life. rt S 533 Leland Ittn H 43 Thh Robert made the 
Chapelle of & Geoige in the Caste! le of Oxforde, and 
munded a College or Piebendaiies theie. xdye (3 gilbv 
Bnt Introd 3 The Cathedial has 30 Prebendaries. 17x1 
He^nb (O.H.S ) III. 139 Dr, Pickering one of y® 

Golden-Prebendarys of Durham is dead 173a Gay m 
Sxutfls Lett (1766) I. 163 You insist upon youi being 
minister of Amebbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Ridikuigs 
and a prebendary of Webtminster.. You might have agood 
living in every one of them. 1837 Syd Smiui Let Archd. 
Singleton Wks. xB^g II. 256/1 Disguited with the spectacle 
of rich Prebendaries enjoying large incomes, and doing 
httle 01 nothing for them, zooa Wesim Gas, Z3 Nov 3/a 
The gieatest stickleu, for the title [of Canon] aie the 
honoiaty canons and piebendaries, .who revel m a title 
confeixed upon them solely by episcopal favour 
1 2 . The office of a prebeiidajyj a prebend. Obs, 
(The antithesis of Prcbcno 3 ) 

» 59 » Nasiib P Pemksse Cj, Byshopucks, Deannes, Pie 
bendanes, and other pi mate dignities, animate our Diuines 
to such excelence. AX63Q Spottiswood Ch Scot,\\, 
$1677) log [He] founded divers Prebendaries and Canonnes 
in the Church of Dumblane zyag Bailey Bi asm Collog, 
(1733) 339 A Prebendal y was ofiered me, as they call it , it 
was a good fat Benefice, and I accepted it 
B atlrib or adj, ^ Pbebbndai. 

Z731 Genii Mag I. 431 Mr Lavington, Prebendary 
treasurer of Worcesteijappointed one of the Residentiaries 
of St. Paul's. X873 Dixon Two Queens IV xix 11. ri 
Wolsey was not satisfied with two lectories, six prebendary 
stalls 

Hence Pre benfiaryslilp, the office or benefice 
of a prebendary ; a prebend. 

X639 Wot ION m Rehg, (i6sx) 490 My Loids Grace of 
Canterbury hath thw^wedc sent hither to Mr Hales very 
nobly a Prebendaryship of Windsor unexpected, undesired 
tPre'l)eiidate,z'. 7 'are-\ \i,prsebendm-y 
ppl. stem of med.L. preehenddre to endow with 
a prebend.] trans. To present to a piebend. 

1568 GuAFroN Chron II. xoa Declaryng howe learned he 
[Stephen Langton] was in theliberall artes,andiDdimnitie, 
insomuch as he was piebendated at Paris 
t Pre'bender. Obs, [A parallel form of Pbb- 
bbnbab, prehendoiy. perb, ad. F. prihendter 
(1365 in Hatz -Darm.).] « Pbebenbaet sb, i. 

xSSfi Chron, Gr, Friars (Camden) 91 The kynge and the 
qwene .came in London, and soo to Powlles ; and there 
was goodly lesevyd of me byshopp wyth the prebenders 
and the holi Qweer of Powlles 1^3 Stocker Warres 
Lowe C IV 6 The Cloysterers, and suche other like Churche 
men,, and their Associates, professed, or Prebenders 
fBre beixdry. Ohs, rare’^K [See -by.] » next. 
z 5 zx Cotgr , Prebende^ a Piebendrie. 
t Fre bendsiliip, Obs ^ Prebendaryship. 

Z570 Foxb a ^ at (ed. 2) 308/2 So that euery one of 
them should confeire one prebendshyp to the same funda- 
tion. CX630 Risdon l>uro, Devon § 256 (x8zo) 264 This 
church was . a prebendship to the pnory. Z69X Wood 
Ath, Oxon I, 87 He was admitted to a Prebendship in the 
Chuich of Wells 17x5 M. Davies A then JSnt I xo8 
Collated to the Prebendship of Bedminster and Radclyve 
+Prebi*tioii. Obs rare“*^, [ad L, pr&bitis^ 
nem, n of action hem, prseFere to furnish, afford.] 
1656 Blount Glossop ^ , Prebitwh a giving, a shewing, an 
offeiing, a setting before one 

tFre'ble. Obs, Also 6 prebiU. [Oiigin ob- 
scure • xt has been compared with pebble,"] Gravel. 

ZS4I Acts Pra/y Council (XB37) VII. 1x3 To view the 
workes at Dover and especially a certain barre of prebill 
dry ven in to the mouth of the herborough 1577 B. Googc 
Heresbach’s Hush, i. 17 b, Varro counsels you to looke 
whether there be m the land eyther Stone, Marble, Sande, 
Grauell, . Claye, Preble Iglarecii^ ox Carbuncle 

Preboduag to -biisoal. Fbe- A. i, 2, B. 1, 3. 
tPre'cable, a. Sc Obs rare*^'^, [ad. L. ^re- 
cdbtlts entreating, praying, f. precdrl to ask, beg, 
request . see -bui j That may be asked or demanded 
as feudal seivice, impost, or tax 
Z587 Sc Ads yas P7(i8x 4) HI 505/2 pai at ane pairt of 
the Dodie and membeiis subiect to pe payment of taxt 
stent watcheing warding and all vper precable charges. 

Frecadculate(pr2kalki^l^t),z». [Pbb-A i,] 
irans. To calculate or reckon beforehand; to fore- 
cast Hence Preoa loulated ppl, a. 


S rebendaris 
’.ec, Monasi, 
stallaris pensu 


1841 Blackiv Mag, XLIX 470 Their consequences., 
^unot be piecalculated. 1875 Masson JVordsw f etc. 134 
On what principles are they to be precalculated ? x88x — 
De Quincy iv. 39 A tai efully praecalculated opium-debauch. 
1900 B Bacon va Expositor }\3\y 6 The Sanhedim .must 
h^e also relied upon a fixed precalculated calendai 
So Fxecalcnlable a, capable of being pre- 
calculated ; Pxeoalciila tlou, the action of pre- 
calculating or reckoning beforehand 
1864 Hotly Tel, 31 Aug , The tally of the unfortunate 
thus doomed is an absolute and piecalculable figure 1841 
Bleuhw Mag XLIX 469 Theie was no precalculation 
with lefeience to the actual events of the moment 
Frecaat (pre kant) tare [ad L pteedfti-em, 
pres, pple of preedt l to pray : see -aht 1 ] One 
who prs^s, a pray-er. 

«x834 (Coleridge in Z«f Rem (1839) IV. 38 The efficacy 
or prayei relatively to the piay-er or precant himself, 

Frecantatioil (prikaenti* fen), [ad, late L, 
prsicantaitdn-‘efjt n. of action from preecmtdre 
to foretell, later, to enchant] 'f'a. A singing 
befoie Obs. b. A piophesying oi foretelling 
*^523 CocKbRAM, Piascaniation, a singing before. t838 
G S Fablr Ingutty 331 These apply themselves to augu- 
ries or to signs of the heavens or to vain precantations. 
x^x-4 lSimx.sos Ess,, Poet Wks (Bohn) I 164 The sea, 
tbe mountain-ridge, Niagara, and every flower-bed, pre- 
exist, oisupei-e'cist, in pie.caiitations,which sail like odours 
in the ail. 

jPrecardiac: see Pbe- B. 3. 

II Preoaria, Feudal Law , see Pbbcary sb. 3. 
FrecarlotlS (prfkee*nas), a [f L. precdri~us 
obtained by entreaty, depending on the favour of 
another, hence, uncertain, precarious (f. prec-em 
piayer, enlieaty -h -aryI) + -ODS J 

1, Held by the favour and at the pleasure of 
another, hence, uncertain. Jhecarious iemte, a 
tenure held during the pleasure of the superior. 

X646 SirT Browne Ep 26 With moie excusable 

reservation may we shrink at their baie testimonies, whose 
aigument is but precarious and subsists upon the chaiity 
of our ^entments 1656 Blount GloKsogr , Precarious , 
giauted to one by piayer and intieaty, to use so long as it 
pleaseth the party, and no longer. X673 Temple Observ. 
UniiedProv, Wks 173X I 19 Out of Indignation to see 
himbelf but a precarious Governor, without Force or Depen- 
dence. 17x1 Addison Sped No. 256 r 10 This little Hap- 
piness is so very precarious, that it wholly depends on tbe 
Will of others Z754H. Walpole Ze/r (1846) III 73 Though 
the tenuie is precarious, I cannot help liking the situation 
for you X878W E Uta-rvi Aryan House/i xvni §S 425 
His holding was, in the language of the Roman lawyers, 
piecarious ’, tliat is, upon his request to the owner, and 
with that owner’s leave 

2 . Question-beggiag, assumed, taken for granted ; 
unfounded, doubtful, uncertain. 

X659 ^ More Ivimort Soul ii. x 216 That the Fabrick 
of the Body is out of the concurse of Atomes, is a meer pre- 
^nouB Opinion, without any ground 01 reason, a 1677 
Hale Prim, Orig. Man, g Because it suits with that arti- 
ficial and precarious Hypothesis which was before taken up 
and made much of 1779 Wesley JFhs (X830) IV. 14)8 
Quite uimroved, quite precarious from beginning to end 
Z869 J. Martineau Ess II. x8i His mode of proof is pre- 
carious and unsatisfactory. iB8a Farrar Early Ckr 11 * 
506 Such an inference iii most precarious. 

8 Dependent upon circumstances or chance; 
liable to fail, insecure, unstable, uncertain. 

1687 in Somers Tracis (1748) I 247 When they see us 
owniii|: the Exercise of our established Religion to be so 
precanous. xyoo Dryden Ceyx ^ Alcyone 44 He but sits 
precanous ou the thione 1700 Astry tr Saeevedra- 
Faxardo IL 378 His Empire is accounted precarious, and 
short lived 1734 Swift Pol Tracts, Reas agst Bill for 
Tyike of Henip (1738) 274 'Die Payment of Tythes in 
this Kingdom, is subject to so many Frauds, Brangles, 
and other Difficulties, thac they aie, of all other Kents, 
the most precarious. 2794 S. Williams Vermont 136 They 
afforded them but a scanty and precarious support. X838 
Lytton Caldron 1, His health was infirm and Ins life pre- 
carious- XB79 Rogers in Cassells Techn, Educ IV 87/2 
Theie is no article in demand the value of which is so 
piecailous as that of a book. 

4 . Exposed to danger, perilous, lisky. 

1727 A Hamilton New Acc, E, Ind. II xlim 122 There 
are so many Banks and Rocks under Water, that Naviga- 
tion is very precarious z8z7 Scott Htghl v, The 

precanous track through the morass the dizzy path along 
the edge of the precipice. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent er 
Man 253 The fisherman's life is a precanous life; he be- 
comes hardy, resolute, self reliant 
t6. Suppliant, supplicating; impoittmale. Obs, 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 137 ‘ He ever hveth to make 
interce<aion for them *. Noi must we look upon this as 
a servile or precanous, but rather as an efficacious and 
glorious intercession 1667 Pbpys Dzaty 6 Nov , He do 
endeavour to gam them again in the most precarious 
manner in all things that is possible 1670 Dryden xst Pi, 
Cong Granada l i, What Subjects will piecanous Kings 
regard? A Beggar ;weaks too softly to be heard X697 in 
W. S. Perry Hm, Coll Amer, Col. Ch. I 48 Sir Edmund 
Andros knows nothing of this nght he hzsjure dtxoluio, 
pr else he would not suffer tbe clergy to be so precanous. 

+ 0 . See PREOARY sh, 2, Obs, 

Freca'rioTLSly, ado [L prec. + -LT 2 .] in 
a precanous manner . t a* By way of prayer or sup- 
pheadoa; at the mercy or pleasure of another; 
^th uncertain tenure ; insecurely 
1^6 Sm T Browne Psmd, Ep, 42 Having once begot 
in our imndes an assured dependence, be mi^es us relye 
on powers which he but precariously obeyes. 1654 H. 
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L'Esirakoe Chas. 1 Ufiss) a» It was *e lo day pre. 
canousiy moved, i. That he might be bailed tM3 1 
Host Def Charter Lond. 45 If these Courtiers thought 
. that all Authorities and Dignities in the Government 
be held precariously the Crown, they ought to 
hold their honors..by the same tenure, 1690 NoRRis,fftf«K- 
■ ‘ i nol 


tain strangers had as much grou„_ - , , 

them, as they could cover with an oxes Hide, which they, 
fiaudolently, cat into Thongs , , , x- 

b. As a thing assumed gratuitously or taken for 
granted; without proof; insecurely, uncertainly, 
lifsS SirT Browve Gard Cyrus in 57 The Figures of 
nails and cmafying appurtenances, are but precariously 
made out in the Granadilla or flower of Christs passion 
xdoQ Bevti ev Phal. 427 Precanously suppos’d without any 
manner of Proof. 1705 J Logak in Pa, Hist* Sec, Mem 
X 8 It IS still better to have something certain than a 
greater share precariously 18316 W Irving Astona III 
xlv 43 Up this river, they kept for two or three days, sup- 
porting themselves precanously upon fish 1896 Current 
Hut, (U S ) VI 822 The framlity of the basis on whicli 
the peace of Europe precariooriy rests, 

neoa riousuess. [f. as prec -i- -ness ] The 
quality or condition of being precarious : in various 
senses of the odj. j isp, insecurity, liability to fail. 

X687 Gd, Admce 59 The imcertainty and precanousness 
of the means of thw snbsistance. 1693 Ivrrell Lasu 
Pfai, 373 weakness, or precariousness of which Hypo- 
thesis bring dmcovered. 1703 Blair in W S Pesxy Hist, 
Coll, Atfur, Col Ch, L 146 Assaulted and accused of 
countenanring the precarlousness of the Clergy. 174^ 
Smollett Rand, viii, By reason of the danger of a 
winter voyage,., as well as the precariousness of the wind, 
which might possibly detain me a great while xygs John- 
son, Precnrunis,,v& u^ Townceriainva. all its senses; but 
it only means imcertrin, as dependant on others , thus there 
are authors who mention the precanousness of an account, 
of the weather, of a die X798 W Blair Soldter^s Friend 
xii. 94 The precariousness and hardships of the military life 
xSi^KELLBV Let* to Godwin, xi Dec., I felt the precarious- 
ness of my life 1839 bASO JFand* India 353 The pre- 
carionsness of the land tenure is one of the greatest im- 
pediments to the outlay of capital hy the tenant in the 
improvement of the land. x88x Westcott & Hort GrM* 
M. T, IntnxL §13 The complexity can evidently only 
increase the precanousness of printed texts. 

II ^?eoax?itl]ll (ptike»ii^m). Rom, and Sc* 
Law. [L, precSrium a thing granted or lent upon 
request at the will and pleasure of the grantor, sb. 
use of neuter of procartus adj. : see Fueoabiofs.] 
A loan granted on request but revocable whenever 
the owner may please. 

X&J3 Star i. xi | xo Precarium is a land of Coni^ 
modatmn^ differing in this, that Commodatum hath a 
determinat time, either expresly when the use of a thing is 
given to such a day^ or such an use, which importeth 
a time;. Pneanum is expresly lent, to be recalled at the 
Lenders pleasure xB6x W. Bell Diet, Law Scot av.. The 
contract of ^recarmm is a mratmtous loan, m which the 
lender gives the use of the subject in express words, revocable 
a^leasure. 

foe-cartilaginous : see Fre- B. i. 

Freoary (prekan), sh* arch, [See senses,] 

+ 1 . A grant upon request^ at the will and during 
the pleasure of the graitor. [ad. L precanum : 
see above.] Ohs* 

Sn G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S0 133 There is ane 
othir maner of possessioonis, that ar callit precaris, that 
commys for request, or lordis gevin for thair tym^ or tbair 
will endumnd. Ba^out^s Praeiicks (1754) 458 Ane 

tenent beand wamit be his master at Whitsounday to flit 
and remove, thairefler. sufferit be tolerance and precane of 
his master to sit still and remane to ane certane day. 

+ 2 . See quot, [Cf med,L. precana^ precatoria 
(Du Cange) ; F. pricairt (Litta^),] Ohs, 
i«9ftr Mortt^s Hut. etc Dict^ Precary[F jfricatrejis 
a word wril known in the French civil and cannon Law. 
Paolo saith. That the Contract called the Frecary brought 
neat IGches to the Churches [It] consisted in a Donation 
mat particular peritons made of their Goods to the Churches. 
They aftecwaids obtained of the same Churches, by Letters 
which they called precarious or precatortous Letters, the 
same Estates ^[sun, to enjoy them byakmdofEmphyteotick 
Secunty, i.e. to improve them, 

3 , Feudal Law, « med,L precana. See quots, 
[il^o Blount Law Diet , Precana, Days Works, which 
the Tenants of some Mannors are bound to give the Lord 
in Harvest, corruptly called Bind days, foi Biden days. 
1883 Seebohm Village Cammim, 4X There are precarise, or 
' boon-days sometimes called bene works— special or extra 
services which the lord has a right to require, sometimes 
the lord providing food for the day, and sometimes the 
tenant providing for himself] 1906 N J, Hose Manor 
Matwr Rec 226 A precary vnthout dinner with three men. 
+ Pre’Caryi a, Ohs rare [ad. L prec&rt-us ] 
as Peeoabious. 


1631 R, Byfibld Doctr Sahb 143 Holiness hath no other 
but a precary tune, when we will borrow it of our worke. 
Freoa’st, t) rare* [Pbe- A i] trans. To 
cast or calculate beforehand; to forecast Hence 
Preoa-sting vhl* sh, 

1863 H Jennings Rosieructasu I, 237 The conviction 
divulgement [of future events], as the precasting 
of God’s purposes is disallowed, 
tfoeca’tion. Ohs, [ad I* preedtid^nem^ n of 
action f. precarl to pray. Cf. ¥*pr 4 caiton (i5-i6th 
c. m Godef ).] Praying; entreating, supplication. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen V 37 b, Daily praiers and con- 
Unual precamons to God. «x6a6 Bp Andrewes Pattern 
Cafh Dact, (X643) loi Frecation is the desiring of some- 
thing that IS good. 1634 Jackson Creed vii. xxxv, § 4 Mutual 


I precations of peace and many happy days «x687 Cotton 
zudEput, to y Bradshaw \x, And can you not, from your 
Precation And your as daily Club-Potation, To think of an 
old Fnend find some vacation ’ 

Frecative (pre’kativ), a, [ad. late L. p^eca- 
iiv-its, f. precan to entreat, pray: see -ative] 
Expressing entreaty or desire; suppheatory. 

In Graiiu applied to a word, particle, or form, expressing 
entreaty, or the hke. , 

x66a Gurnall Chr in Arm verse 18 i li (1669) 4is/i» I 
begin with the Petiuonary part of prayer, and it is three- 
fold, Precative, Deprecative, Imprecative X7SX Harris 
Hermes i. vui. (1765) 144 The Requisitive hath its sub- 
ordinate Species With respect to inferiors, tis an Irapera- 
1 tive Mode ; with respect to equ^s and superiors, *tis a Pre- 
cative or Optative. 1872 O Bhipley Gloss, Eccl Terms s 
It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or the 
precative form of ateoluiion was the earliest 1899 Brow n 
Heh 4- Eng Lex 609 W attached to the pf with a/aw 
consec., in a precative sense. 

"b. Precative disposition cf. Preuatoby b. 

187s PoSTE Gains 11 Comm (ed 2) 287 A precative dis- 
position (a disposition in the form of entreaty) is a trust 
Hence Pre*cativ 61 y adv , in a precative manner. 
1869 J A. Hessey in Coniemp Rev XI 180 Sung, pro- 
nounced, or uttered precatively or authoritatively 

ffoeoatOTious, a* Ohs rajei see Pbeoabt 2 . 
FrectbiiOiry (pre katsn), a* [ad late L p? e- 
catdn-us, f. preeatdr-em one who prays, agent-n. 
frotn precarl to pray.] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or expressing entreaty or supplication. 

In Gram, see Precative. 

1636 Jackson Creed viii xix § i Some would have this 
word FosaHiia, to be merely precatory or optative The 
Lord send help or salvation, 1637 Sparrow Bh Com. 
Prayer (1661) 83 That precatory Hymn of Veni Creator. 
vpSj Sir j. Hawkins Johnson 270 The most perfect models 
of precatory eloquence and civil negotiation, X833 Carlyle 
Diderot Misc Ess. 1872 V. 17 Epistles precatory and 
amatory, he may have wntten 184a Abp Thomson 
Th § 27 (rS6o) 41 Others are only precatory or exclama- 
tory: as ' Oh that this too solid flesh would melt ^ ’ 1853 
Wolfe Heh Grean, 90 [The Imperative with paragogic 
n] IS frequently followed by the precatory particle N3 1 pray* 
b. Precatory words^ words in a will praying or 
expressing a desire that a thing be done. When 
these axe deemed to have an imperative force and to 
bmd the person to whom they are addressed, they 
constitute a precaiojy trust 
1783 in W. Brown Rep. Crt Chanc 1. 143 The answer is that 
the words are precatoryjiot imperative 1803 Ln. Eldon in F. 
Vesey Reports (1804) vlll 380 Whether the terms are those 
of recommendation, or precatory, or expressing hope.. if the 
objects .are certain.. the words are considers imperative; 
and create a Trust 1890 WiUofE W* Harcouri (Nune- 
ham), [The testator expresses a hope] which is not to be con- 
strued as a precatory trust, that my successors in the Har- 
court estates will carry out the wishes expressed by our 
common benefactor, the said George Simon Earl Harcourt, 
and will use the surname of Harcourt only 2904 Times 
3 Feh. 2/4 The question, was whether the bequest consti- 
tuted a precatory trust. 

Preoaudal; see Pbe- B. 3. 

Precansa-tion. rare* [Pbe- A. 2 .] Causation 
beforehand ; predetermination. 

1670 Baxter Li/e 0/ Faith 11 ix. 163 By his sustentation, 
and universal precausation and concourse X768-74 Tucker 
Lf Hat, (1834) 1 658 The ideas of precausation and fatality, 
pf certainty and necessity, are so strongly rivetted together 
in men's nunds that it is not easy to keep them asunder 

Freeaution sh* [a. F. precaution 

(i6th c.), ad. late L. prstcauhdn-em^ n. of action 
from L. prsscavere to guard against beforehand, f. 
pros Pbe- -i- cavere to bewaie of; see Caution sh ] 

1. a quality or mode of action: Caution 
exercised bdbrehand to provide against mischief or 
secure good results ; prudent foresight 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor xa8 A putting by or pre- 
caution that we should not commit any of those faults. 
1658 Phillips, Prmcautton, a fore-seeing, fore-waming, or 
preventmg. 1782 Priestley Corrupt Chr I. Pref 20, 
1 have used all the care and precaution that I could 179X 
Burke App, Whigs Wks. VI 20 An object of precaution to 
provident minds.^ x8a3 F Clissold Asoeni MU Blanc xo 
The danger m this place defies precaution. 

2. An instance or practical application of this; 
a measure taken beforehand to ward off a possible 
evil, or to ensure a good result (With a and //.) 

3fio3 Florio Montaigne t xxvii 93 Regular and remisse 
friendship, wherein so many precautions of a long and pre- 
allable conversation, are required. X748 Ansons Voy ji 
XI 249 The Governor had taken several precautions to 
nrevent us from forcing our way into the harbour X79X 
MRa Radcliffe Rom, Forest li, This seemed a necessary 
precaution. 1836 Froudb Hist Eng. 11. ix 331 They 
believed truly that the secunty of the state required unusual 
precautiona 

1 8 A caution or caveat given beforehand, rare 
1706 Phillips, Precaution, Caution, Warning, or Heed, 
given or us’d before-hand *7x3 Steele Guardian No, 17 
F I, I should call my present Precaution A Criticism upon 
Fornication. 

Freoail.'tion, v, [a. F. pricautionner (17th c. 
in Hatz-Darm ), f. precaution sh.} 

+ 1. trans. To caution (any one) beforehand 
against something; to preadmonish, forewarn, 

1634 Flecknoe Ten Years Trao 43 Let the Duke of 
Guise then be precautioned by the Duke of Alansons ill 
successe at Antwerp 1768 Woman of Honor I 13 She 
precautioned them against lecemng implicitly any opinion. 


2 . To put (any one) upon his guard against 
something; esp. rejl, to be on one’s guard against 

X700 J Welwood Mem Trans Eng, 252 They had ever 
the Shovel and Pickaxe in their hands, to precaution them- 
selves against this Misfoitune. 17x6 M Davies Aihen. 
Brit II. 316 Which last [Rivalling] both High and Low 
do Precaution themselves against. 1805 W Taylor in Ann 
Rev* III. 63 Precautioned by works of imperibhable criticism 

against any real imprudence , , , , , 

fS To mention or say beforehand by way of 
caution Ohs* 

1665 Wither Lords Player Preamble, Therefore I have 
here, to that end, precautioned so much as I conceive may 
be pertinently extracted from the subject I have now in 
hand Ibid 86, 1 will piecaution a little by the way, con- 
cerning that. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 215 The 
reason was not (as is already precautioned) any Absolute 
Merit of theirs 

t 4 To take precautions against, guaid against 
(a danger). Ohs rare. 

X690 Dryden Don Sehast 11. i. 30 He cannot hurt me ; 
That I precaution’d. - , , ^ s 

Hence Prooau’tionlnjf mush (m sense i) 

17x0 Col, Rec. Pennsylv II 525 The precautionmg of all 
witnesses. 

FrecaU'tionaly rare, [f as next + -AL.] 
Of the natuie of precaution ; precautionary. 

1648 W Mountague Devout Ess i, vi ^3 61 Where- 
fore this first filiall fe^ is but virtuous and precautiouall, 
1887 Scott Leader 9 Dec. s The precautional measures 
taken by the Austio-Hunganan War Office, m view of 
the concentration of Russian troops on the Galician frontiei 

Frecantiouary (pr/kj/siian), a. {s 6 .) [f. 

PeBOAUTION sh + -ABT.J 

I , Suggesting or advising provident caution. 

1757 Herald No. 6 (1758) I 89 Had the planners of the 

scheme no precautionary forecast? 1820 Corry Eng 
Metrop 103 You are startled at my first precautionary hint. 
x866 Geo Eliot F Holt xxv, Jermyn’s precautionary 
statement that he was pursuing inquiries. 

2 Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a precaution. 
1807 S Turner Anglo-Sax (ed. a) I iv v. 276 The pre- 
cautionary measures of Alfred. X848 R. I Wilberforcb 
Doctr Incarnation v (1852) 125 A precautionary guaid 
against what was afterwards the Arian heresy, Flo. 

Marryat Fair-haired Alda II ix. 159 My measures were 
only wecautionary. 

sh A precautionary measure, a mecaution. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 49 Thou seest, 
Belford, by the above precautionanes, that I forget nothing. 

FrecautioilS (prfkp'Jss), a* [f. Pbeoaution : 
see -ous and Cautious ] Using precaution , dis- 
playing previous or provident caution or care. 

17x3 Steele Guardian No 147 r i This precautious way 
of reasoning and acting has proved an uninterrupted 
source of felicity. ^1734 North Exam i 11 § 116(1740) 
93 It was not the Mode of the Court, in those Days, to be 
very penetrant, precautious, or watchful. X87X G Meredith 
H Richmond 11 177 She was precautious to have her giant 
to protect her from violence. 

Hence PsreoawtiouBly adv rare, in a pre- 
cautions manner, as a piecaution. 

a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 IT 333 Jesus him- 
srif precautiously withdrew, When persecuted by the funous 
Jew. Z747 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xii 77 How 
anxious to choose and to avoid everythmg, precautiously, 
as 1 may say, that might make me happy, or unhappy. 

II Frecava, pra- (prfik^wa). Anat. [f. Pbe- 
A. 4 b + Cava for vena cava : cf. Postoava.] The 
superior or anterior vena cava. Hence Pre-, 
prseoa'val a, (also elhpt, as sb ). 

x866 Owen Anai, Vert, 1. 50^ The right and left precavals 
enter separately the auricular sinus, the left precaval opening 
near the postcaval vein 1882 [see Postcava] 1884 T. J. 
Parker Zootomy 65 A small chamber, the precaval sinus 
situated m the antero-lateral angle of the abdominal cavity 
foece, obs. variant of Press. 
t Frecedameous, a, Ohs, Also 7 -niousi 
-nous ; 7 precid-, 7-8 preecid-, 8 prsecedaneoua. 
[app. f. Pbecede v.-^^neousi cf. aniecedaneous, 
succedaneous •, but perh assoaated in origin with 
L prsectd&ne-us ‘ that is slaughtered or sacrificed 
before’ (f csedere to slay), which in med.L. 
(Du Cange), and perh. m late L., had in particular 
connexions the generalized sense * pieliminary, 
preceding Cf. the L. spelling sucetddneus beside 
succeddneus ] Happening or existing before some- 
thing else; preceding, antecedent, previous. 

1647 Hammond Power of Keys iiL 19 It was but a preceda- 
neoos power, preparatory to that other of ruling, [1656 
Blount Glossogr , Preciaaneous, that which goes before, 
or is cut or killed before.] R. Peirce Bath Mem. 

* II. vi 322 Precedanious to the Dropsie, are all Cachexies 
1794 T. Taylor Plotinus Introd. 16 Of goods, some are 
precedaneous and others preparative , and the precedaneous 
are such as are desirable for their own sakes, but the pre- 
paiative, for the sake of other things 
Hence t Preoeda'iieously adv* Ohs*, previously. 
1657 W Morice Coena quasi Kouri xv 213 There seems 
to result a necessity of examining Heathens precedaneously 
to their admission 

Frecede (prfsfd), v* Also 5 presede, 6-8 
proceed, presoede, 7 precead, preeoeed. [a. F. 
priceder (14th c. in tittr^), ad. L. prmcedPre to go 
before, precede, excel • see Pee- A and Cede'] 

I I . trans* To go before or beyond (another) in 
quality or degree ; to surpass, excel ; to exceed. 

c X37S Sc* Leg* Saints xxxvi ^Bapiistdi 177 Ymang birthis 
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hat weman baie pane lohne baptiste vas none mare; Foi 
he al vthyie m pat precedis, And ewme i& to h^tine in gud 
dedxs 1631 Weeveh Afic. F-ufu Men. 150 Men m the fei- 
uencie of deuotion did not precede the weaker sex 1760- 
7* H. Brooke Fool o/Qual (1809) I. 84 Through the en- 
foldings of the stiangers modesty, Mr, Fenton discerned 
many things preceding the vulgai rank of men 

2 . To go before m rank or importance ; to occupy 
a position before or above ; to take precedence of. 

1485 CaxTON Pans V, (186^ 14 The other grete lordcs 
that shal be there ptecedyng youi degree, Barret 
Theor Warres iv 1 117 The Colonels companie preceedeth 
all others of bis 1 egiment a 1677 Barrow PoA^s Suprenu 
(1680) 283 Such a reason of precedence S Cyprian giveth m 
another case, Because Rome for its magnitude ought to 
precede Carthage. 28*9 Rces Cycl s v Precedence^ All 
the sons of viscounts and barons are allowed to piecede 
baronets 1839 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) 
III vu 99 , 1 have another shoit engagement, which ought 
to piecede yours. 

3 . To go or come befoie in order or arrangement j 
to stand or be placed before or in front of 

*494, bee Prcclding a], 1330 [see 4] a 1552 Leland 

Tim V. 56 Rethelau, . cummith of Rethe, and Gian ; 
when Gian is set with a Worde prseceding G is explodid 
1673 W. Mountagu mPutcleuMISS (Hist. MSS Comm ) 
I 320 One for the Duchess of Portsmouth, preceded with a 

f atent of indenization 1736 J Warton Ess Pope (1782) 
V, 267 Ihose [prologues] ofDryden .may precede any 
play whatsoever, even tragedy or comedy 1879 Baiw 
litzher Gram 145 When the adjective ends lu y 
ceaed fy a consonant, the y is changed into 1 

4 . To go before, to move 111 front of ; to walk or 
proceed in advance of. 

XMf Palsgr 664/1, I piecede, I go byfoie anothei to 
a place or in Older i6oa Siiaks. //«;// i 1 12a Ashaibingers 

§ receding still the fates. Enzlislun No 53 352 

treainers..pieceded a Gait, wheiem weie placed three 
large Figures. X788 Gibhon Decl 4 F xlv (18^) 11 677 
Teiror pieceded his maich i860 Tyndall Glac i. xi 83, 
I sometimes preceded him in cutting the steps 
b. Asty^ Said of a star, etc. winch in the 
apparent diurnal rotation of the heavens nses 
before and moves in front of anothei, 1. e. which is 
situated to the west of it. (Sec also Pbeobding c.) 
^X7a7*'4x Chambers Cycl. s v. Pisces^ Names and situa* 
tion of the stars, , ist of those preceding the square under 
the southern fish. [x86o Mauby Phys. Geoz Sea (Low) 
VI. § 313 Canopus and Sums are high up m tbeir course , 
they look down with great splendour., a* they precede the 
Southern Cross on its western way ] 

6. To come before in time ; to happen, occur, or 
exist before ; to be earlier than or anterior to. 

<2x540 Barnes IVks, (1573) 274/1 And Duns saitb, that 
there is a moUifieng, that precedeth grace, wluche hee 
calleth attrition, xsBz Nowsi l & Day in Co/^er* i, CX584) 
E i(], Workes doe not pieceede a man to be lustified, but 
doe follow him being lubtihed. X653 Ln. Vaux tr. Godeatt's 
A A Pa 7 tl i 6 i He told them of signes which should preceed 
the day of Judgement, 1772 Priestley /nsi Fcltz* (1782) 

I X3 Infinite duration must have preceded the present 
moment. x86x M, Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 40 The century 
preceding the formation of the Hanseatic feaeration. 

6. or (now only) a&sal. (m senses a-5) : To 
go or come before (in rank, order, place, or time) ; 
to have precedence ; to be anterior. 
a 1540 Barnes PVks. (1573) 278/2 Whether . the will of God 
IS alonely the cau*‘>e of election, or els any meiite of man pro. 
cedync afore 1634 Earl Monm tr. Beniivozlto's Warrs 
Inlanders 123 Who., precedes now in the universal Govern- 
ment of Christ's fiock by the name of Uiban the Eight. 
x667 Milton P L . x. 640 Till then the Curse pronounc’t 
on both precedes. X707 E Chamberlayne Pres Si. Eng 
11. XIV. (ed. 22) 183 The Colonel thereof is always to pre< 
cede as the first Colonel, X725 Pope Odyss, 1 306 To your 
pretence their title would precede Mad. A statement 
different from anything chat piecedes or follows. 

7 , tram, in causal sense: To cause to be pre- 
ceded (^) ; to prefia.ee, introduce (wit/t or ^j/). 

17x8 Lapy M, w Montaco Let. io CUss Mar 10 Mar , 
The emperor precedes his visit by a royal present X794 
Mrs. a. M. Bbnnrtt EUeti IV 51 The old man never . 
addressed her, without pieceding Winifred with Mrs or 
Miss <2x834 Coleridge Notes fy Lect. (1849) I, 222 No 
modern writer would have dared, like Shakspeare, to have 
preceded this last visitation by two distinct appearances 
X892 Pall Mall G, 31 Mar. 4/3 If it was the mtention of 
the Government to postpone the dissolution until Septem- 
ber or later, they would undoubtedly have to precede that 
by a measure 01 registration, 
ua Erron. used for Pbocbbd. Obs rate 
? 13, . Cetsi. Love (Halliw.) 1433 In the Fadur nome and 
the Sone allso, And in the Holigostys that precedit hem fro 
[ Vernon MS. glit of hem bo]. 2387 Xrevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII, 8g Ageyncs whom as ofte as jie kyng precede Ipro* 
cederetli he ede Edrik counseille noujt [dtssuasttl to jeve 
bataille. 

Precedence (prib^dens). Also 5 pTeoydenoe, 
5-6 -Bidenoe, ? pres-, fprob. f. the earlier Peb- 
OBDBNT a . : see -bnob. Cf. F. pricidence (16th c. 
in Littr^).] 

fl. Pbbobdent sh. 2, 3. Ohs. (In quots. 
1484, 1541, perh. a corruption of precedents : cf. 
Aooxdbnob.) 

X484 in Lett. Rich. Ill ^ Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 85 The 
bookes of accomptes .[are to] be alwaytu the handes of 
the said auditours for tbeir presidence. x^ in Picton 
Vpool Mufdc. Rec. (X883) 1 . 30 These presidence was cor- 
rected and drawen out of diverse old presidence. zmS 
Ibid i An old book of Precedences.. extracted out of me 
cider Precedences of the town. <54^ Langley Pol, Verg. 
De Invent r. xvi. 29 b, Out of sul such precedences he 
gathered Preceptes of Pnisike. 


3-. JTprob. f. the earlier Peb- 
El. Cf. F. pricidence (16th c. 


t b. The being or seiving as a precedent, rare. 
1494 Fabyan Chi on II. 416 By precydence wherof all the 
meat cyties & good townes of Fraunce were charged in 
lyke mailer. 

1 2 A thing that precedes , something said or 
done before ; an antecedent . = Pbboedent sh. i. 

X388 Skaks L.L L hi. 1 83 An epilogue or discourse to 
make plaine Some obscure precedence that hath tofoie bm 
same. x6o6 — Ant ^CL ii v, 51 Mes But yet Madam 
CUa I do not like but yet, it does alay The good prece- 
dence a x6xo Hcally Epictetus* Man (1636) 47 Adven- 
ture upon nothing without due consideiaUon of the prece- 
dences and consequences thereof 

8. The fact of precedmg anothei or olheis in 
time or succession; pievious existence or occui- 
rence , pnonty (Often with mixture of sense 4 ) 
1603 Camden Rem. i8x, I doe beseech the true King, that 
he would not respect the precedence m time, but devotion 
of ray minde. 1683 Tuipli Mem. Wks 1731 I 478 When 
It was ready to sign, the Fiench Ambassadois offer'd to 
yield the Precedence in signing it to us as Mediators. 2828 
T. Ballantyne Exam Hum Mind iv 90 Accoidmg to the 
law of Precedence, one idea acquires the power of suggest- 
ing others by immediately preceding them X84X D'Israbli 
Amen Lit (1867) 138 In the chronology of our poetical 
collectois, Gower takes precedence of Chaucer unjustly 
2884 Manch. Exam 17 June The payment of interest . 
will Cake precedence of other Egyptian obligations 
4 . The fact of preceding another or others m 
order, rank, importance estimation, or dignity, 
higher position, supeiiority, the foremost place, 
pre-eminence, supremacy, 

^ 2658 Phillips, Prsscedence^ a going befoie, also a surpass- 
ing, or excelling:, 1694 Crownc Regulits i 8 Let me nave 
the precedence m your heart a 17x9 Addison Notes Ovids 
Met. in, Wks. 1721 1 . 241 In which pait Ovid's copiousness of 
invention, and great insight into nature, has given him the 

g recedence to all the Poets that ever came before or aftei 
im 2784 COWPLR Tiroc. 9 That form Fiamed for the 
service of a free-born will. Asserts precedence, and bespeaks 
control 2845 Ford Handbk. Spam i xiv. 52 The Anda 
lucian horse takes precedence of all a 2902 A. B Davidson 
Old Test. Propk x (X903) 253 I he moial every wheie takes 
precedence of the miiaculous. 

b. Spec. The light of preceding others m cere- 
monies and social formalities; the occupying of 
a higher or more honourable place in an assembly 
or procession, accoiding to one’s rank ; ceremonial 
piioxity. Hence m generalized sense : The order 
to be ceremonially oServed by persons of different 
ranks, according to an acknowledged or legally 
determined system of regulations. 

1398 Florid Hal Diet Ep Ded i, I am no auctoiised 
Herauld to marshall your piecedence. ? <2x600 {jtitle) The 
Copic of a Booke of Precedence of all estates and pli^cinge 
to ther degrees 27x2 Addison Sped No 529 r 1 Disputes 
concerning Rank and Piecedence. <2x7x5 Burnet Ovin 
Tune (1766) 1 . 288 He moved, that a letter might be writ 
giving him the piecedence of the Lord Cbancellour. 1864 
JiouiBLL Her Hist, Pop xxviu 428 The Order of Prece- 
dence, .was first established upon a definite system by a 
Statute of Henry VIII. 2875 Jowett PkUo (ed 2) V, 123 
The piesident of education is to take precedence of them all 
2899 Dasly News 21 Dec 6/1 The great precedence question, 
which for a while raged so fiercely m the bosoms of our 
Knights Bachelors, is .now satisfactorily settled. 

Precedency (prfsldensi). Also 7 -le, pre- 
ceed-, exron. presi-. [f. as prec and rEKOY.] 

1 1 . The furnishing of a precedent or settmg an 
example; the being a precedent ; »prec. ib. Obs. 

26x2 T Taylor Comm Titus 11. 4 (26x9) 378 Let them be 
encouraged vnto this holy precedencie and testification of 
Christianity in euery word, action, and behauiour. 2615 
T. Adams JV/uie Devill s Such.. shall answere. not only 
for theu ownc sins, hut for all theirs whom the pattern of 
tbeir precedency has induced to the like X637 W. Blois 
Mod, Policies (ed. 7) Eiv, Fahx prsedo^ inundo exemplitm 
inutile^ Happy Piracy is a thing of unhappy presidency, 
fortunate sins may prove dangerous temptations. 
f 2 . A thing that precedes, an antecedent: 
ss prec 2. Ohs. rare^\ 

2637 Fit2-Brian Gd Old Came in Pnm Lw/rtf (1659) 6 
It was an inlet, and a necessary precedency to their great 
mutations that were to follow. 

3 . Pnonty m time or succession ; — prec. $. 
x6sa PcACHAM Compl. Gent, xu (1634) 106 The other two 
may justly claime precedency of Comes, seeing they are the 
ingredient simples that compound them 2642 Milton 
Reform 1, Wks 1831 HI 5 The Precedencie which God 
gave this Hand to he the first Restorer of buried Truth 
2706 Estcourt Fair Examp iv. i 47 He has lov'd me 
long, long before you knew me, and claims a Privilege from 
Precedency 2770 Lanchorne Plutarck (i 879) 1 . 83/2 N uma 
seems to have taken away the precedency from March, to 
show his preference of the pohtical virtues to the martial. 

4 . Superiority in rank or estimation ‘ « prec. 4. 
x6» NortfCs Plutarch 730 You looke here, Reader, 
to see to which of the two I shold giue the precedencie. 


Pythagorick Verses deservedly caua tjoiaen, may justly 
claim the precedency. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. Bi f i 
The precedency or superior excellence of one virtue to 
another. 2850 Hbrivalb Rom. Evip. II. xu 26 They had 
surrendered their ancient claim to precedency among the 
Gaulish states. 

b. spec. Ceremonial pnonty or order: prec. 4b 
*599 £ JoNSON Cynihtds ^eo. 11. i, One, in whom the 
humours and elements are peaceably met, without emulation 
of precedency x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iv, li 37 A con- 
troversie of precedency between the younger sons of 
Viscounts and Baxons. and the Baronets. 27x2 Addison 
Speot. No. 2x9 r 3 Tnere is infinitely more to do about 


Place and Precedency in a Meeting of Justices Wives, t han 
in an Assembly of Dutchesses. 1863 H. Cox//if/2/. l vi. 43 
Bills for granting honours or piecedency. 

Precedent (pre'siTclent), sb. Forms, a. 5 
preoldent, -eydent, 5- precedent (5 -e). 5-^ 

preae-, presy-, 7 presa-, 5-8pre8ident (5-6 -e) 
[a, F. pricidmi^ subst. use of the adj. : see next. 
The is forms aiose in Eng. through practical 
identity of pronunciation, and consequent confusion, 
with Pebbidekt,] 

1 . A thing or person that precedes or goes before 
pother, f a. That which has been mentioned 
just before. Usually m pi. : the preceding 01 fore- 
going facts, statements, etc Obs. 

*433 Rolls of Pat li IV. 425/c My Lord of Bedford nought 
havyng hi& rewaide to y® said precedents offerd and agreed 
hym to serve y« Kyng 2494 Ivvbyan Chron vir 397 Whan 
all these presedentes were sene by y* Scottes, a cay was 
abhygned of metynge at Norham <12533 Harpspield 
Divot ce Hen F 7 //(Camden) 237 A foiuth impediment, and 
worse than the piecedents. 1607 Top&ell Fomf Beasts 
(2658) 105, 1 should here end the discouise of this beosL, 
after the metliod already observed in the piecedentb 

b. That which piecedes m time; something 
occuning before , an antecedent ? Obs. 

In first two quots. applied to a previous document, etc. 
seiving as a guide in subsequent cases (leading to sense 2). 

Rolls of Parlt V. 191/1 Any Graunt made by us. 
of Viewe of Frauncplegge which we graunted to hym 
upon certeyn precedentez allowed in Ayer to his Aunceteiz 
of longe time paste x3»3 Fiteiierb Surv. 12 But y® 
diuersytie of these tenures, can natbe kuowen hut by the 
lordes euydence, court rolles, rentayles, and suche other 
presydentes 2691 Beverley Mem. Kmgd Christ 10 
The mention of the Three days, and a Half as the most 
Immediate Precedent of their Rising 2788 T. Taylor 
Proclns* Comm I 67 Things subsequent are always annexed 
to their precedents. 

1 0 . One who goes or moves before or in advance 
of another; aforerunnei Ohs 

2603 Owen Pemhrokeshhe (1892) 274 Some game in ruamug 
vpon his precedentes, some forced to come behinde those 
that were once foremost. x6xo Histno’Vi. vi 143 Ruine 
and Wancj the piecedents of Wrath, , . Have iid their circuit 
through this fertile soyle 

t d. The original from which a copy is made Obs. 
2^4 Shaks. Rich. ///, HI vi 7 Here is the Indictment 
of the good Lord Hasting5,. .Eleuen houres 1 haue spent to 


the Treaty ] Retuine the president to these Lords againe. 
f e. A sign, token, earnest, indication, Obs. 
x38x Rich Farewell (Shaks Soc) 283 He had given, to 
the Kyng himself, as a president of his good will, a riche 
jewell 259a Shaks. Vsn Ad 26 With this she ceazeth 
on bis sweating palme. The president of pith and liaelyhood. 
2 A previous instance or case which is or may 
be taken as an example or rule for subsequent cases, 
or by which some similar act or ciicumstance may 
be supported or justified. (The prevailing sense.) 
a. 2427 Rolls qfParlt, IV. 326/2 My Lordes your Uncles 
[etc.] serched precydentes of the governaill of ye laud in 
tyme and cas semblable X397 Hooker EceL Pol. v. Ixv 
$ 22 That verie precedent it selfe which they propose may 
bee best followed 2627-77 Fbltham Resolves i xx 37 
St Paul IS Precedent for it 2666-7 Pepys Diajy 9 Jan , 
The Lords did argue, that it was an ill precedent, and 
that which will ever hereafter be used 2742 Young Nt 
Th. I. 392 Be wise to-day , 'tis madness to defer; Next day 
the fatal precedent will plead. 2787 Jefferson Writ , (2859) 
II 142 They consider the N 01 th American revolution a pre- 
cedent for theirs, xto Tcnnyson ‘ You ask me why *, etc. 
22 A land. Where Freedom broadens slowly down From 
precedent to precedent. x888 F Hume Mme Midas 1 i. 
He promptly followed the precedent set by Oxford 
^ f 2460 FoRXEScuByi^j ^Ltm Mon x (1883) 234 Soche 
was J?e sellynge off Chirke and Chirkes landes, weroff neuer 
manne see a president 2537 Cromwell in Meiiiman Life 
Lett (2902) IL X02 The president were to yvel to be 
Mmytted. 2643 Milton Sov Salve 4 By such a pro- 
vision a dangerous president is introduced 2663 Oias II 


1733 Neal Hist. Punt II 445 His Majesty's not inter- 
posing. .was afterwards made use of as a piesident 
b, L(m. A previous judicial decision, method 
of proceeding, or draft of a document, which serves 
as an authoritative rule or pattern in similar or 
analogous cases. 


favour are not Precedents. 2765 Blackstone Comm I, 
Introd. iu. 69 It is an established rule to abide by^ former 
precedents, when the same points come again in litigation 
1773 Junius Lett. Ded. Eng. Nat. 3 One precedent creates 
another.— They soon accumulate, and constitute law 2874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 3. 302 The legal rewardi of Noy 
,, found precedents among the records in the Tower 
ft 2523 FrrzHBRB. Surv. 20 The lordes couit rolles, the 
wbicbe is a regester to the lorde to knowe his presydentes, 
customes, and setuyees 2596 Shaks. Merck V iv. i 220 
Them is no power in Venice Can alter a decree established : 
'Twill be recorded for a President. 2642 Cras. X Anew, 
to Printed £k. 25 Upon pretence of Authority of Book- 
cases, and Presidents 27x8 S. Sewall Diary 5 Feb., 
Looidd [out] the presidents which made it good 

c. In collective or generalized sense (without 
article or pi.). Withc^ precedenty unprecedented. 

161s Donne Senn. (ed. Alford) VI. 154 To become a 
precedent govern thyself by precedent first xfiyx Salmon 
Syu, Med Introd 4 We will not much praise it, for it was 
wrot without President. 2750 Johnson Ramhler No *8 
F 7 Each comfortb himself that his faults are not without 
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precedent 1769 ^ (* 797 ) I 44 ^oui conduct 

wai» not jubttfied by precedenL x%8 I-kocde Ntst 
III, xvL 362 The conservative English instinct, unjcn ever 
preferred the authority of precedent to any otha guide. 

1 3. transf* A -wntten or printed record of some 
past proceeding or proceedings, serving as a guide 
or rale for subsequent cases, Obs, 

1543 (*V&> A Boke of preadente^ ex^Uy written in 
inan«r of a Register. 1625 B Joi^N Staple * v, Of 
aU which seueiall [newsj The Day^bwke, Chapters, 
Precedents are kept ^50 We^v Cri ^ 

He caused a whole cartload of Parliament Presidents (that 
spake me Subjects Liberty') to be Iwnt, 

1 4. An example that is, or 13 intended or worthy 
to be^ followed or copied; a pattern, model, 
exemplar. Obs (exc as m 3 ) 

XS49 Chalover £rasm on Folly Pijh, Through the 
abhominable president of theyr life they dooe eftsoones 
cniofie hym, 15^ in Strype Ann. Ref, (1709) I. xlvi. 47 ® 
(Thus.. did the Adinonitba to the Parliament charge her 
Chapel, viz.] as the pattern and precedent to the people of 
all soperstiUon, i6iw Tourkeur Rexf. Trag. i. vf. Piero 
liiat vectnons Lady f X, Ant. Precedent for wives 1 
Traherne Cbv Etkies 299 We produce Eve only for a 
president. 

b. An example, instance, illustration, specimen 

c XS55 Harpsfield Ditwve Hen. F/// (Camden) 217 But 
the most notable present of this kind of chastity is the 
vir]B^ty of our blessed lady, .manned to good Joseph _x6oo 
Holland Livy xxviii xliv. 704 Can there bee a president 
[L. txemflwn\ found more pregnant to prove and enforce 
this mint, than Anmball hin^fe? z63r R, Norwood 
Trtgojufmeirte Ep. to Rdr, Some .who, when these tables 
were printing and almost finished, came to the printing 
houxe and not only tooke a sufficient view of them ther^ 
but earned away a president without the printez's leave. 
1668 Rolls Abruigm i. 49, 1 mil make thee an example 
and president for a penury Rogue, xteg Woodward Nat, 
Hist Earth XL 103 There are so many Presidents on Record 
in Holy Wnt of this way of proceeding, that no one can 
be well ignorant of them. 

6. atfnb. End Canib.^zsprectdeitt hooky precedent- 


2591 Nashe Introd Sidnefs Asir ^ Stella, Although it 
be.. the president bookes of snch as cannot see without 
another man's sp«:l^es xl^ Kingslev Lett (1878) 1 . 374 
If we can prove tins point, we prove everything with pre- 
cedent-worshipping John Bull. 

Precedent dent), <7, largely 

replaced by Pbecedirq, Forms : a 4- precedent, 
(5 prexydent, 6 preoeedent, 7 pweoedent). 

5-6 pxa'sedjent, 6 pie aident, 7 pre’sedentt, 
[a. ^,pricideni (i3-i4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
pmeeaenSy -enteniy pres. pple. of prmcidire to 
Feboede. Onginally stiesskl precede nt, pre' cedent 
like the sb. ; but m i6th c. conformed to prece de^ 
precerdenccy preceding. 


when a sb , another sound when an adj )] 

1, Preceding in time; existmg or occurring before 
something expressed or implied; previous, former, 
antecedent : » PBEO£Piye b. 

c X39X Chaucer Astrol ii § 32 Fro the Midday of the day 
precedent ^1440 Promp. Parv 412/2 Presedentj^rtfjrrfwir 
{?. precedeHs\ Rolls qf Parlt VI 37/1 The same 

accompt for the first yere precedent 1500 Hawes Fast 
Pleas, xxvii. (Percy Socl 123 The desteuy is a thyng accy- 
dent,. Tyll it be done it IS ay precedent ezsPsFatfv Em 
1, 133 As if we were in our precedent way XS98 Barckley 
Felic Man {1631) 473 There are two sorts of ends, some are 
precedent, some subsequent 1616 Sir T. Button in Lu- 
ntore Papers Ser 11. (1887) II 65 , 1 shalbe glad, to be your 
tenant and give as muche rentt as the presedentt tenant 
did a 1644 Quarles Sol. Recant, ch. i, There’s nothing 
tnodeni times can own, The which precedent Ages have 
not known, a 1674 Clarendon Suro Leviaih (1676) 88 
For there could be no Law precedent to that resignation of 
themselves. x6. Songs Costwne (Percy Soc ) X57 Our men 
were in precedent dayes To manly actions bent 1787 
Minor aoi Mr. Plodder having been busied the precedent 
night. x8t7 Ja& Mill £nt India III. vl i 2x Ine opera- 
tion of control is subsequent, not precedent; X830 Blackib 
Mscfwlus I sx A host of lamng rutnouib . Each fresh 
reotal with a murkier hue Than its precedent. 

2. Preceding in order or successioa , coming or 
placed before, esp. M8/r£rrtf£;f/,that coming imme- 
diately before, the foregoing ; » Pedoedhtg a. 

X483 Caxton Cato E iij b, To flee the false opynyons and 
etrours of thaunaent beforesayd in the iiu precedent com- 
raaundementes. 1484 — Fables of jEsop v viii, The Auctor 
of this booke rehercelh suebe another Fable, .as the pre- 
cydent. xgdx Hollvbush Horn Apotk xsb, As I have taught 
in the precedent chapter z66o Barrow Euclid Fref. (1714) 2 
The SIX precedent and the two subsequent [Books] 1741 
T Robinson Gavelkind v 77 The Generality of the Pre- 
cedent Words 1837 Whittock, eta Bk. Trades (184a) 389 
Certain provincialisms chiefly evinced .in the discord of 
precedent, antecedent, and relative pronouns. 

b. Mentioned or spoken of just bdbre, imme- 
diately aforesaid ; preceding. 

x^ Palsgr, 987 The whiche may be turned lyke the 
verpe precedent X5g4 Plat Jemell-ko in 63 This secrete 
with the preceedent I had of a Dutch mountbanke, 1597 
wRKKDzHefbal l vil § i 8 The great Foxe-taJJe grasse 
15 nothing rough in handling like the precedent 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn ii Ded to King § 13 Another defect which I 
wte, ascendeth a little hi^er than the precedent 1705 tr 
Bosman's Guvtea 269 A Bird not above half so big as the 
p^edent ^ 

8 , Preceding b rank or estimation ; havbg or 
taking precedence. 

, 1613 PURCK^ Pilgnmage (16x4) 340 The one precedent 
in age and nobihtie, the other a Leader iti Waire, and Law. 


giuer in Peace 1838 Bo&hncll 4 Supirnat.'x. (1864) 
289 Laying his hand upon all the dearest and most intimate 
affections of life and demanding a precedent love 

Precedent (pie*srdent), v. [f. Peeobdent sb ] 
Uans To furnish with a precedent , to be a pre- 
cedent for; to support or justify by a precedent. 
Now only in pa pple . . see also Prbcedented. 

1614 W. B PJnlosopkePs Banquet (ed. 2) 28 The examples 
ofdiuers kings do president vs in these carriages xfisa-dz 
Heylin Cosmogr iv (1682) 18 The Ottoman Turks were 
precedented by those of Egypt 17x6 M Davik Athen. 
Brit HI 42 Otherwise the Example might be of dangerous 
I consequence, tho’ often precedented by the Popish Monks 
and Jesuits m their Editions. 

t b rejl. To guide or support oneself ^ a pie- 
cedent ; to follow as a preewent. Obs 
1636 Abp Williams Holy Table (1637) 35 Now we are no 
longer to president our selves, in this kind, by the Chappell, 
but by the Liturgie of Queen Elisabeth X641 Burges 
S^rm. 5 Norn 63 This is a memorable Instance, and I 
would to God you would president youi selves by it. 

I Hence Pre*codentiiig ppl a , setting oi serving 
as a precedent 

AX693 Urqukari’s Rabelais iir xxxvui 319 Prototypal 
and precedenting fool 

Precedent, obs Sc. form of President. 
Precedentable, a rare-^. [f. Precedent v 
4- -ABLE.] Capable of being precedented, for 
which a precedent can be found. 

erxfiaa Ooseraator Defended 4 Which power, .can never 
be sare either for King or people, nor is presidentable 

PreoedentaX (preside ntal), a rare [f Pre- 
cedent sb + -AL ] Of or pertaining to a precedent ; 
of the nature of, or constituting a precedent (= Pre- 
cedential i); hut in quots. used as = supported by 
precedent, precedented (cf. Precedential i b) 

X642 Virginia Stat. (1823) I 237 By abollishing con- 
demnadons and censuies (presidental from the tune of the 
corporation) of the inhabitants from colonies service. 1638 
Ibid 4P9 I'he House humbly presenteth, That the said 
disolution .is not presidentall 
Preeede*ntary, a, rare^^ [f. as prec.+ 
-abtI.] Forming a precedent; = Precedential i. 

1887 Blackw. Mag Sept, 396 Such a precedentary act 
as Lord Palmerston's despatch of the Biitish fleet to the 
Dardanelles. 

Precedented (presf dented),^/ a [f. Pre- 
cedent V, or sb, + -ED.] Furnished with 01 having 
a precedent; m accoi dance with or warranted by 
precedent; paralleled or supported by a similar 
previous case or occurrence. Usually in predicate . 
see also Precedent v (Opp, to Unprecedented. ) 

1833 ^ Wilson Jos 1 175 We with more alaenty and 
celenty than ever was precedented in Parliament, did 
address ourselves to the Service commanded unto Us xtCb 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anted Pmnt (1763) I Pref 5 When 
one offers to the public the labours of another person, it is 
allowable and precedented to expatiate in praise of the 
work. 1809 £ S Barrdtt Setting Sun II. 65 This prayer 
is, as we have shewn before, pi ecedented and proper i8fo 
F G Lee Ch under Q Eltz. I 275 Notwithstanding their 
extraordinary but precedented Oath of Homage 

Precedential (preside njal), a. Now rare, 
[f. Precedent sb. or Precedence, after emse- 
qttetiiudy dtfferetUtaly etc.] 

1. Of the nature of or constituting a piecedent , 
fnimshing a guide or rule for subsequent cases, 

a 1841 Bp. Moumtagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 31 These were 
Precedential! to their Successors. 1693 Col. Rec. Pemnyk) 
j I 404 His Excell, had made many steps of Condescention 
to them which he had not done m another government, and 
[which] was not presidential!. 1893 Independent (N. Y ) 
19 Oct, If he is appointed, any applicant . can claim., 
appointment on the strength of this precedential case. 

^b. erron. Supported by precedent, precedented : 
in comb. non-precedenUal^ unprecedented, 

184a R. Watson Semt* Schisme 20 They.. can fix on the 
s^e an unparalleVd, non-presidentiall interpretation 

2. Havmg precedence, preceding, preliminary, 

x66x Blount Glossogr (ed. a), Precedential that goes 

bef ore or surpasseth. 1683 Howe Union among Protestants 
Wks (r846) X2i Negotiations precedential to the concord 
ttiey endeavoured between the Saxon and the Helvetian 
Churches. x8oa-xa Beni ham ^udic, Emd. {xZa7)Ul 
4 It becomes necessary to distinguish the several prece- 
deiitialorintroductory facts .from the ulumatepnncipal fact, 

3 Relating to (social) precedence 
xB2$ Frase^ Mag XIII 63 Charles the Fifth settled a 
precedential hubbub between two dames of high degree 

Pre’cedentleas, a. rare [f. Precedent sb. + 
-LESS.] Plavmg no precedents to follow 
18^ D^ly News 26 May, Admitting . that his own tradi- 
tion-Mndden country was being slowly but surely drawn 
into the wake of traditionless, precedentless America 

Precedontly (prfsf*d&tli), adv. [f. Pre- 
cedent d!. + -LY^.] In the way of precedence; 
pieviously, antecedently, beforehand, 
x8a^ Fisher m F White RePl F 31 The mayne and sub 
stantiml points of faith are beleeued, not vpon Scripture, but 

3 )on Tiadition precedently vnto Scripture. 1678 Hobbes 
** precedently he had said that [etc], 

tyoo Woman <f Honor II, 5 From what I have precedently 
touched to you of her character. i*x848 R, W. Hamilton 
Rrw. ^ Pumsknt i. (1853) 31 Precedently to tMs inquiry, 
another claims its notice. 

Preceder (pnsfdoj). rare. [f. Precede + 
-brI,] One who or that which precedes; in 
quot , One who furnishes an example or precedent 


PBEOELLBIirTLY. 

x6ix Spled Hiii Gi Brit, vi xL 144 So desiious to be 
a Preceder of modeiation and singularity vnto othen., 
that he would not permit his Lmpresie to weaie any 
lewels of high puce 

Preog d^^ g (prisfdiq). ppl a. [f. Precede + 
-ing2.] That precedes , a. m order or arrange- 
ment. Coming or placed before something else; 
esp coming immediately before , given, stated, or 
mentioned just before , foiegomg. 

Fabyan Chron v cxix. 95 As before is touchyd in the 
presedyng chapitre. 1702-3 Gale in Pepyd Diary, etc 
(1879) VI 238 Di S gave me the preceding account 177s 
Junius Lett bcviii, (1797) II. 267 , 1 have great faith in the 
preceding argument 18Z3H J.BikOQViL Introd Crystallogr. 
127 The secondary forms belonging to the four preceding 
classes of primary forms, are nearly similar to each other. 

b. in time : Existing, occuriing, or going on 
before something else; pievious, prior, past, 
antenor, former, antecedent; esp occurring just 
before, immediately anterior, ‘ last * 

x6oi Shaks AUs Well v, lu. 196 Of sixe preceding 
Ancestors, Hath it beene owed and woine. 1854 Earl 
Monm. tr Bentwoglids Wans PlandeiS2^7 They sent 
them about the end of the preceding May last {anie- 
cedente Maggto passatdl a 1720 Sewel Hzst Quakers 
(1793) I. Prm, 16 The great diffeience between this last, and 
all the. preceding persecutions 1873 Jowett (ed a) 
HI. 48 Each generation improves upon the preceding 

c, in movement: spec, in Astr said of a 
heavenly body, etc sitnatedto the west of another, 
and therefore moving in front of it in the apparent 
diurnal rotation of the heavens 

X727-4T Chambers Cycl s v Orton, Bright [star] in pre 
cea[ing] foot called Precedlingjmthegirdla Middle 

or three in the girdla Third and last in the giidle. X784 
Herschfl m Phil. Trans, LXXIV. 265 The preceding 
side of Mars shews the flattening of the poles, while the 
following IS terminated by an elliptical aich 1887 Smyth 
SailoPs Worddfk s v Quadrant, In speaking of double 
stai*;, or of two objects near each other, the position of one 
component in reference to the othei is indicated by the 
terms, north following, noith pieceding, south following, or 
south preceding, the woid quadrant being understoed. 

Preceid, obs. Sc. form of Preside. 
t Prece*l, V, Obs, Also 6 Sc. presell [ad. L 
prmcdl-Pre to (rise above,) surpass, excel, f. proiy 
Pbb- a. ^’^*celldre to use higher, lo tower, cf. 
Excel, Cf. obs. ^.priceller.'\ 

1. tntr. To be supenor ; to excel, surpass. 

c X400 Apd Loll 59 If be precelle in sciens & holmes 
1430^ Lydg Boehasi i (MS.JBodI 263) 13/2 As we precelle 
in wisdam and lesoun 1549 Coverdale, etc Mrasm Par 
Ttm ui. 9 It is conueniente, that he whiche precellelh 
in honor, should also precelle in vertues 1550 J Cokl 
Eng ^ Fr Heralds § 34 (1877) 73 Malgo . precelled m 
beautye, puyssaunce^ force, and strengthe, of all men in 
those dayes 1552-X756 [see PreccllingJ. 

2. tra/is. To be superior to, to surpass, excel 
(another or others) ; ** Exobl v. 2. 

1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) IV. 31 Bledgaiec kynge pre- 
cellede alle othei in rousike. 1530 Lyndbsay Test. Papyngo 
26 As Phebus dois Syntbia resell i66x Cressy R^ 
Oathes Suprem ^ AUeg 91 JBe subject to every humane 
cieatuie, to the King as precelhng all others 
Hence t Prece lling sb. 
a 133a Remedie ofLoue Prol v, Flounng youth, which , 
a precelhng haste aboue age In many a singulei commodite 

Freoellaud, -end, obs Sc G. Precblling 
t Frecellence. Obs. [ad. late L. prsecellenita 
excellence, f. prsecellPre : see Preoel and -enge. 
Cf. obs. F pricellmce {i 6 th c. in Littr4).] The 
fact or quality of excelling ; pre-emmence. 

X432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) III 159 The dedes schalle 
schewe the precellence of ouie wifes 1541 R, Copland 
Galyens aGiij, Eyther by precellence & noblenes 

of y« partye 1689 Galf Crt. Gentiles i, s Their Divine 
Precellence beyond al human books and Records. 1737 
L. Clarke Hist Bible Href, Gosp (1740) 9 The precellence 
of the Gospel will yet appeal much greater, if we consider 
the imperfection of the Law 

+ Precellency. Ohs [f. as prec + -bnoy.] 
The quality of being ‘precellent *; pre-eminence; 
with a and pi, an instance of this. 

1357 Edgeworth Serm., i Fet viii x 8 ob, Sainte Peter 
knewe no precellencye or excellencye ouer a whole realme 
x8x6 R. Sheldon Rom, Mir. Antichristian. 151 Any pre- 
eminence or precellencle giuen 1640 G Watts tr. Bacon’s 
Ada Learn iv hi 207 There are many and great Pre- 
cellencies of the soule of man, above the soules of beasts 
1638 W Percy Compl. Swimmer v 9 Fishfe may challenge 
to themselves a precellency in Swimming, 
t Precelleuti Obs. \a.d. 'L.prsecellent-emy 
pres. pple. of prmcellPre to surpass (see Preoel). 
So obs. Y. pr£cellent{c 1170 in Godef.)] That 
excels or surpasses ; surpassing, pre-emment 
1382 Wyclif 1 Pet, li. 13 Be je suget to . the kyng, as 

S recellent \gloss or more worthi in staat] x43a-3o tr 
l^den (Rous) VH 39 Fulbertus, a man preccllcnte m the 
luffe of our blisscde lady 154a Boorde Dyetary (1870) 223 
1 o the preoellent and armypotent prynce. x88o Burney 
Kep8 Atapov (1661) 20 What vaUdity is it of when precellent 
vertue is not valued? 

b. Const, as pres, pple, « ‘precelling’, excelling. 
x43a-5o tr. Hig^n (Rolls) III, 219 The pbuosophres that 
were diutnes were precellente alle other kyndes off pbi- 
losophres. 

Hence f Fxec^Uently adv, 

p *557 .Abp. Parker Ps cxix, 337 Proud men lyke drosse 
thou wilt remeue, which lat in earth so stout Precellently. 
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t Froce'lling, ppL a Obs^ AUo 6 Sc -and, 
-end [f, Peboel + -ING ^ ] Thai * piecels ' or ex- 
cels; excelling, excellent ; surpassing, pre-eminent 
c 1430 Lydo Jlli/i. Poems (Peicy Soc ) 12 Ther salt a child 
off beautd precellyng, Middcb of the trone, rayed lyke a 
kyng. Ibid ai Be glad, O Loudone, Cuee of citees. of 
noblesi>e piecellyng *552 Lyndi^ay MotiarcJie 5980 Tnan 
ball that most piecelland Kyng Tyll those wiachi*, mak 
answeiyng a 1568 W. Silwaut m Bannaiyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 250 Precellend prince t havand prerogatyue 
As rowy loyall in this regioun to ring, 1670 Siiadwell 
Virtuoso II Wks 1720 1 342 Were I asprecelling in physico- 
mcchanical investigations, as you m tropical ihetoncal floui- 
ishes 1756 Genii Mag, XXVI, 308 The sacred confidence 
leposed in oui lepresentatives confets precelling dignity 
Precely, variant of k*EESSLY Obs,^ expressly, 
Frecent (pii''>e nt), v [ad. L prsccmUm to 
sing befoie, or back-formation fiom Prboentou.] 
intr. To officiate as piecentor ; to lead the singing 
of a choir or congregation. 1 b. tram. To lead 
in singing (a psalm, antiphon, etc ). 

1732 R. Erskine X>ia>y in Agnew Theol Consolaiion 
(1881) 253 This day I piecented foi niy colleague. 1824 
Blackm, Mag XV. 170 Owing to some misundei standing 
between the minister of the parish and the session clerk, the 
piccenting ui church devolved on my father. 1872 Sacnsiy 
II, ,i24 Lifted up his voice and precented the ‘ Salve, Sancta 
Patens ! * 1893 C. L. M arson Psalms at Work (1894) 177/1 
It is the hymn they sang on their way to the Mount , 
and Our Ixird 110 doubt piecented it by singing the fiist 
Iwlf veise alone. 1904 R Small Hist, U P Cougregat, 
1 . 669 The employment of a student to keep school and 
piecenl 

Freoe-ntioii. Obs, rare-°, [ad. L. 
ccntion-em a singing before, a pielude, n. of action 
fioin prsacinSrc (.see next).] 
xfi56 Blouni Glossogr,y Precention^ a singing befoie , the 
on set or flourish of a Song 1658 m Phillips. 
Precentor (pr/se’iit^i). Also 7-9 preoenter. 
[a. late L, prs^cefUor a leader in music, precentor, 
i, L. prmcmtffef -cent- lo sing or play before 
(a person, etc,), also lo foretell, f, Pre- + 
caft^jG to bing. So , pr 6 ccnteur (i6th c.), earlier 
precentre ] One who lends or directs the singing 
of a choir or congregation ; spec, a. in cathedrals 
of the Old Foundation, a member of the chapter 
(ranking next to the dean), whose duties as precentor 
aie now commonly discharged by the succentor; 
b. in those of the New Foundation, one of the 
minor canons (among whom he usually takes 
precedence) or a chaplain, who performs the duties 
in person; c. in churches or chapels in which 
there is no instrumental accompaniment, the officer 
who leads congregational singing. Also transf, 
x6z3 Puuciias Pilgrimage (16x4) 20X The Prcccentor or 
cbiefe Clioribter againe ribiug vp saith, And we know not 
what to doe, 1649 Ordtn, Pari c 46 (Scobell) 68 

Uhat all and every peison and i)erj»oiii>, who by an Act of 
tlub ParliameiiL . are not disabled to hold or use the Place, 
Function, Office, Title or Stile of Piecenter, or any other 
Title [etc ] are and be from the Nine and Twentieth day of 
Maich. disabled to hold the same, xfisg Hammond OnPs, 
Pref. 2 Wherein also those Angels which shall then be our 
PraecentoLS are here pleased to follow X706 A Beoi^ord 
Temple Mtts iv 73 The Businesb of the Preecentor was to 
bing the first Verse, or at least the first Part thereof, that the 
lest of liN Brethien might know what Tune to Sing, and 
what Pitch to take. 1757 m Calderwood DyUtg Testimonies 
(x8o6) 388 From pulpits or presenters seats 1782 Burnky 
Hesi Mus, (1789) 11 1 5^ In 680 John, Praecentor of 
bt. Petei‘s, was sent over by Pope Agatho to instruct the 
Monks of Wereinouth in the art of singing xSax Galt 
Ann Parish xii, The schoolmaster.. was likewise session- 
cleik and precentor. 1840 Vut c. 1x3 The Pre- 

centoi of the Cathedtal Church of Saint David shall be , 
styled Dean. X852 Hook Ch, Diet, (1871) 600 Foimerly 
the precentor m most of the Cathedrals tanked next to 
the Dean. Now he is usually a minor canon 2863 Cowdsn 
Clarke ShdksXhar, iv, X07 Observe a bevy of them seated 
on a door step, joining in tmy chorus to the directing 
nvelody of an elder precentor. 1869 Spurgeon T^eas, Daxj 
Fs. xxii. 22 Jesus himself leads the song, and is both pre- 
centor and preacher in his church. 1887 Spectator 5 Nov. 
1513 [He] became a ^precentor’ (or leader of the psalmody), 
fiist in a Perth Piesbyteiian church. 

Hence Freoento'xial a,^ of or pertaining to a 
precentor; Preoe’ntory [cf. deanery\ the residence 
of the precentor m a cathedral of the Old Founda'- 
tion ; Fxeoe*nttes« « Pbboebtbix. 

x&ii Carlyle Schiller App. 3x3 The precentonal spirit 
of bis father was mote than reconciled, on discovering that 
Daniel could also preach, and pl^ upon the organ. 1906 
E. M. SvMPSON Hist, Topogr, Lincoln 310 Beneath the 
Precentory still exists the Roman hypocaust 2892 Steven- 
son Lett, (190X) 11 * XI. 25s Our boys and precentress (Tis al- 
w^ a woman that leads) did better than X ever heard them. 

Frece*utorsliip. [f. prec. -i- -ship.] The 
office, jposition, or function of a precentor. 

1829 Blachw, Mag, VI. 174 Saved .by the well-timed 
exaltation to a neighbouring precenterabip. i86j T D. 
Hardy Caiat, Ld Ckancellcrsll , 488 Besides this canoniy 
be [Mapes] held the precentorship of Lincoln x 888 1 . Burns 
Mem, tv C. Bums (2870) 48^ A hymn was sung by the 
company under bis precentorship 2886 L. O. Pike Yearbks, 
23 it M HI Xntrod. 6z A former Bishop was seised of 

the advowson of the precentorship as m right of his bisbopnxL 
Freoentral : see Pbb- B. 5. 
i^reo^ntlV (prfsemtnks). [a. mtd,L, pr»- 
centrixftm,, corresp. to pmcentor Frecbntob : see 
-OJBix.j A female precentor or leader of a choir* 


1706 A Bedford Temple Mns, 11 19 He. made his Sister 
Pxfficentrix to the Women 2825 Scott Betrothed xix, The 
abbess called on her Precentrix, and desiied her to com- 
mand her niece’s attendance immediately, xooi Rosa 
Graham .S* Gilbert 68 The Precentnx, like the Piecentor, 
was lesponsible for the chuich services 

Frecept (pif sept), sb. Also 5-6 precepte, 6 
presept, -oeipt, 6-7 prmcept; 5-7 precep. 
[ad. L. prsecepHim a maxim, rule, order, command, 
prop pa. pple. neut sing, of pr&cipere to take 
beforehand, to give rules to, advise, instnict, order, 
f pr&i Pbe- a + caph^e to take ; whence also OF. 
precept (i2lh c in Littre), mod.F.^;^rtf^/^.] 

tl. An aulhontative command to do some 
particular act ; an order, mandate. Obs 

2382 Wycltf Acts XVI. 24 Whanne he hadde takyn such a 
precept [L Qtti cum tale prae^tnm accepissei], sente hem 
into tne ynner prisoun 01x400-30 Alexcmder 982 All )>e 
curte km^tis & eiles Suld put baim in-to piesens, his piecep 
to heie. CX4S0 Lydg Assembly q/^Gods 1682 When Adam 
& Eue had broke the precept CX430 — Mm Poems 
(Percy Soc ) 18 To whom whas yoven a precepte in scrip- 
tuie. 25x3 Douglas Mueis xii x 26 Heir I command no 
taiy nor delay Be maid of my preceptis, quhat I sal say 

2 . A general command or injunction ; aninstiuc- 
tion, direction, or mle for action or conduct; esp 
an injunction as to moral conduct, a maxim. 
Most commonly applied to divine commands. 
+ The ten precepts, the ten commandments {phs,'), 

1382 Ezek v 6 Thei walkeden not in my preceptis 

[FH^iTJor heestis, X388 comaundementis]. c 2386 Chaucer 
Wi/i'sP? 01,65 Whan thapostel speketh of maydenhede He 
seyde that precept ther of hadde he noon. 249$ 7 'rezfisa's 
Barth. De P, R, xiv. (W. de W ) 471 Ebal is a hyll , 
theron stode the vj lignages to curse all tho that belde not 
the X preceptes IBodl MS hestes]. 2526 Pilgr Per/ 
(W de W 1531) 5 The x commaundementes and other 
pieceptes of good moralite 2547 'dtile) The Etbiqnes of 
Aristotle preceptes of good behavoure and peifighte 
honestie. x5doDAUStr Sleidane'sComm 3b,ltisb Paules 
precept, that suche as be appointed to instruct the people, 
bhould be furnished . .with noisome and sounde doctrine 
2364 Brief Exam B j, Vpoii the ,x. preceptes. 2638 Quarles 
Hterogl^h i 4 This golden Piecept, Enow thy sefe, came 
downe Fiom heav’ns high Court cifoo Bun van Confess, 
Faith Wks 59 Through thy preceps 1 get understanding. 
2687 A. Lovell tr IVt^enois 7 rav, i 33 Though Wine 
seems to be Prohibited by the Alcoran, yet the good-fellows 
say, that it is no more but an advice or council, and not a 
precept a 2704 T Brown Imti Pet sins' Sat 1 Wks. 1730 
1. 53 Authority with all thy precepts go X708 Prior Turtle 
4 r Sparroto 290 Example draws where precept fails 2863 
LiviNCbiONc Zambesi v 228 Teaching them, by precept and 
example, the great truths of our Holy Religion. 

b. One ofthe practical lules of an art; a direction 
for the performance of some technical operation ; 
a rule. 

1533 T. Wilson Rhei, 3 In all poynctes thioughly grounded 
and acquainted with the preceptes 2590 Rbcordb, etc. 
Or, Aries (1646) 225 Subtiaction hath the same precepts 
that Addition had. 2592 West xsi Pi Symbol § looD, 
They which haue learned by heart all the tropes, figures 
and precepts of Rhetoricke. 2669 Sturmv Marmer's Mag, 
VI. 111. 117, I have been the larger in this precept, that it 
may be a Rule of Direction. 18x2 Woodhousb Astron, is. 
6s In the precept, for finding the length of the year 2901 
* Knowledge' Diary ii The ^equation of time ’ is indicated 
in the Ephemens by the precepts before or after dock. 

+ 3 . A written order or mandate authorizing 
a person to do something ; a warrant. Obs, 

23x8 in Sir W. Fraser Suffterld, Bk. (1892) III 69 We 
sail gif our preccppis to delyuer the saidis Jonet and 
Eiesobeht to the seid Johune in keying 2383 Leg, Bp 
Si Andtois 863 His precept of pensione furth be tuike, 
Biddand my Lord sub&cryve ane letter 1396 Bacon Max, 
4. Use Com, Law i v (1636) 26 If a warrant or precept 
come from, the King to sell wood upon the ground whereof 
1 am tenant 2700 Tyrrlll Hist* II 907 The Pope 
sent his Precepts or Breves. 2762-72 fl. Walpole Vertnds 
Anted, Paint, (17B6) I, s The king sending a precept to the 
sheriff of Hampshire to have a chamber In the royal castle 
painted. 

4 ; Spec, a. A written or printed order issued by 
constituted aulhonty (as the King, a court, or a 
judge), to require me attendance of members of 
a parliament, a court, or a jury, to direct the 
holding of an assize, to procure the appearance, 
arrest, or imprisonment of a delinqnent, or the 
production of a record, or to aulhonze the levymg 
of a distress ; a writ, warrant. 

[1344 RoUs ofPaHi, II, 154/a Et sur cel precept, meisme 
le jour firent un autre preewt, Sicut alias, de prendre sou 
corps I 2444 Ibid, V. iio/i Ketourne uppon eny Writtes or 
Precepts to theyme directed 1503-4 Act 19 Hen, F//, 
c. 25 8 1 Every Sbereff . to whom eny wntle or precepte is 
..directe. X5M Reg, Privy Council Scot, III 710 Our 
schiref-ofBciar being thair present with ane precept. 2397 
Shaks. 2 Hen, /k, v. 1, 24 Marry sir, thus those Precepts 
cannot bee seru’d. 2678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crint. Laws 
Scot r. xxvu 8 a (1609) 229 Executing of any Summonds, 
Letters, or Precept direct by his Highness, or other Judges. 
2709 Connecticut Col, Rec, (x8qo) aV. 566 Ordered, time a 
precept be issued to all or either of the said officers,.. to 
01 mg their said prisoner, .forthwith before the Governor 
and Council x8o8 B. Edwards Ralegh I. xix 385 , 1 have 
the origin^ precept and panel of the Jury before me. 

b. Sc, An insfarument giauting possession of 
something, or conferring a privilege. Precept of 
sasine (setsin)^ an instrument by which the legal 
ownership of land is transferred. Precept of elate 
constat i see Coksi'AT 3. 


23x5 in Sir W. Fraser Saihcrld Bk (1892) III 59 A pre- 
cept of seisyne of al and haill the erldome of Sutheiland 
fs direct to ws in dew form be our souerane lordis chapell 
1361 Reg Privy Council Scot, I. 178 It is des>nt that 
preceptis be grantit be hir Grace for proving of saising to 
hir 1590 Ibid IV 514 His Hiencit promittis that he sail 
at na tyme heireftir giant ony provisioun 01 precept of the 
dewitie foixsaid. to na maner of persoun or personiSj except 
for [etc ]. a 1763 Erskine Inst, Laws Scot 11 iii § 33. 
x86z W. Bell Diet, Law Scot s. v, A precept of sasme is 
the order of a superior to his bailie to give infeftment of 
certain lands to his vassal.. There is also another precept 
of sasme. called a precept ofclaretonsiai, which is a warrant 
granted by a superior authorising his bailies, to give infeft- 
ment to the heir of his vassal 2874 Act 37 ^ 38 Vict c. 94 
§ 4 (i) When lands have been feued It shall not be neces- 
sary. that he shall obtain from the superior any charter, 
precept, or other writ by progress, x88x Ersktne's Pnne 
Law Scotl (ed. 16) 149 notey The precept of sasine is no 
longer a necessary part of any conveyance of land If it 
should now be inserted, a short form is» proMded by 8 &. 9 
ViLt c 35 

c A written order lo make arrangements for 
and hold an election ; usually, that issued by the 
sheriff to the returning officer, 

1684 Scanderleg Redw li 20 Upon the Death of a King, 
he bath the chief Management of Affairs, and issues out 
Precepts for the Election of a new Prince 1763 Biack- 
STONE Comm 1 ii 177 Within three days after the leceipt 
of this writ, the sheriff is to send his piecept, under his seal, 
to the proper retuining officers of the cities and boioughs, 
commanding them, to elect their membeis 2852-3 Aii 
x6 4- 17 Vict, c 68 § 3 After the receipt of the wiit or precept 
1863 Mom, Star 3 Nov , The Earl of Powerscourt. and 
Lord Fermoy are candidates for the vacant representative 
peerage. The precept foi the election has arrived 1878 
Stubbs Const Hist, Ml xx. 413 The sheriffs shall send to 
the magistiates. a precept for the election to be made by 
the citizens [etc ] 

d. An order for collection or demand for pay- 
ment of money under a rate. 

2877 Burroughs 'Taxation 262 They constitute his pre 
cept, and so long as this is correct on the face of it he may 
obey Its commands. 2888 limes 20 Nov. 5/3 Altho’ the 
amount of the precept has been thus reduced. 2894 Daih 
16 Oct. 5/3 Under the Equalisation of Rates Act it 
was left to the Local Goveininent Board to prescribe the 
forms of precepts to be used. The * equalisation charge' 
may be either included as an item of the ordinary precept, 
or made the subject of a separate piecept. 

+ Fvece*pt, 2^. Obs, [Found first in pa. pple 
precept i ad.X. pmecept-us^ pa, pple, of prseetpire: 
see prec.] 

1 . trafss. To seize beforehand, preoccupy, take 
in anticipation. rare^K 

X54S Jove Exp Dan, v. I vb, In vaine wept Esau after 
lacOD had precept hym hys blessynge. 

2 . To lay down as a precept or rule ; to teach, 
to prescribe (something) as a duty. 

2334 Wkitihton Tullyes Offices i. (2540) 2 Most playnly 
those ihynges seem lo be evydent, wbiclie of offyee and 
good maner be gyve and precept of them. 1627 W Sclatbr 
Exp 2 Tkess, (1620) 265 Manuall labour is amongst those 
acts or offices which are precepted, 2638 — Serm Exper, 
233 When the duties are morally pi escribed, precepted, 
here the vow increa&eth the obhgation, 

b. To instruct (a person) by precepts ; to give 
a precept to, to command, direct. 

2627 W ScLATER Exp, 2 TJiess (1629) so6 Hath God 
precepted vs in vame, to aske with assurance of audience? 
x66x Feltham Resolves 11. xxvii. (ed. 8) 238^ 1 do not find, 
but It may well become a man to. precept himself into the 
practice of Virtue 

Freeeptaoyon, obs. erron f. FBEciiFiTAnoN. 
FreC6pti^ (prfse*pjAl), a, rare. By-form of 
Fbeobfudal; consisting of precepts ; instructive. 

2399 Shaks Much Ado v. i. 24 Their counsaile. .Would 
glue preceptlall medicine to rage 2837 D M^^Nicoll Wks, 
72 It might be edifying as preceptml and declamatory. 

Frecejption (prihe'pjdu). [ad. L. prsbcepftd- 
nem a twng beforehand, the nght of receiving in 
advance ; a preconception ; a precept, an imperial 
rescript, n. of action f. prsecip^re ; see PBBCEra sb. 
Cf. Y.pricepHon (i6th c. in LUtrd) ] 
tl. A previous conception or notion; a pre- 
conception, presumption. Obs, rare 
11x6x9 Fotuerby Atheom i. iu. §4 (1622) xp Which Epi- 
curus calletb a Praesumption, 01 Prseception 2640 G. Watts 
tr Bacon's Adv Learn, v. v. 255 If he have no Prenotion 
or Preception of that he seeketh, he searcheth. .as m a maze 
of mfinitie. 

1 2 . A command, precept Obs, 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon, Mar. Clergy i xviu, ‘Let him be the 
husband of one wife .Leo calls these words a Preception, 
1 did not. 

b Instruction by a preceptor; tntoring. rare. 
2882 All Year Round uIX. 448 The statement that he 
had ' sat at the feet of the Gamebird of Birmingbam an 
allusion to his precrarion which was not so intelligible 
as the rendering or other journals, ‘the Gamalid of 
Birmingham'. . , , , , , 

3 . Rotn Lam, The nght of receiving heforehano, 
as a part of an inheritance before partition 

1875 POSTS Gatusu, 8 226 Let Lucius Titius take my slave 
Sticnus by preception (before partition) 1880 Muiruead 
Gmus Digest 529 A legacy by preception . could m strict- 
ness be bequeathed only to one of several heirs ..who was 
thereby authorised to take and appropnate some particular 
item of the inheritance before it came to be divided. 

Frecoptive (prijse'ptiv), a, [ad. late L. pree- 
ceptivus fidactic, Hortatory, or a. obs, F, prdcepitf 
(14th c. in Godef.) : see PBBom sb, and 
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1. of the nature of, perlauung to^ or conveying 
a precept, a. Conveying a command, inandatoiy. 

1456 Sir G Ha\e Law Artns (STS) 106 The pape 
has pov^er preccpti>e apon thame, 1614 F. White 
Fisher Our Sauioius words. Doe thi'« in remembrance 
of me, are not Freceptiue, 167a TaUrafton not to he A bused 
IS The Law hath two parts, the Preceptive and the Puni- 
tive. 1786 A Gib i^acr Contempt a8 The penalty, as well 
as die preceptive tenor of that law, was sufficiently notified 
to him, x84$Jebb in En^eh Mtirop II, 687/1 Thepre* 
ceptlve part 1$ the law prt^rly so called it includes the 
whole of the commands and prohibitions of the lawgiver. 

b. Conveying instructions or maxims \ didactic, 
instructive 

1678 R. L'E5tr\kgc Senecoj EptsL iv (1696) 483 Cleanthes 
allows the Farsnetic, or Preceptive Philosophy, to be m 
some sort Profitable Z7rx Shaftlsb. C/iarac (1737) 1 . 11. 
11 358 The didactive or preceptive Manner. 1834 Fraset 's 
^^ag X 4t Denham's poetry must have been too grave 
and preceptive for the profligate gaiety of the habits of the 
monarch 1884 Frienii Dec. 297/2 The whole treatise is 
preceptive and hortatory, 

1 2 According to precept. Ohs, ran, 
z684 T. Hockin Gotfs Decrees ix 77 The branch,.had no 
innate and immediate vertoe to make the bitter waters 
sweet [at Marahl, hot by the preceptive use of it. 

Hence Pzeoe'ptlT^ ado ^ in a preceptive 


^lus adj see Pkeceptob and -ory2] Com- 
manding, enjoining , = Preceptive i. 

1573 A. Aedcbson Exp Beuedic/us 74 The otliei place 
. hcemeth to sundrye to stande for a law preceptorie, as 
well to vs now, as to the Leuits then zSSa Sfurccon 
Tre/ts, Dem, Pa. cxix 142 There is nothing false about the 
law or preceptory part of Scnpture. 

Preceptress (pr/septres) [f PEJiCEProB + 
-LSS 1.] A female fireceptOT 


x<^ Ambs Apt Cerenu IJ. sSx God willeth. .Ceremonies, 
onely permisavely, not praceptively. zfijji Rec. Com- 
mttnioH § 7 In any thing that is held forth m the Word of 
(?od, as pneceptivcly to worthy receiving necessary. 

Preceptor (pr/se*pt3r). Also 5 -tip, 6 -our, 
6'7 pres-, [a. U prssceptor a teacher, mstructor, 
whence also F. prdcepteur (15th c. in Littre) ; see 
Fbegbft sb. and -oB 2 ] 

1 One who instructs ; a teacher, instructor, tutor 
C1440 Aiphahei 0/ Tales 418 One hat was callid Anaxi- 
metes, )at was his preceptur he hh maister, a 1568 Aschau 
Sehoum (ArbJ 48 The sdiolemaster is vsed, both for Pre- 
ceptor in Ieamj,*ng, and Paedwogus m maoers. 1579 Reg'- 
Pm/y CouneilScet, III. 200 hLuster George Bnqdhannane, 
pensionar of Corsragwell, his majesteis preceptor 2646 Sir 
r« Browkb Pseud, Ep^vj-j Clemens Alexandmius an anment 
Father and preceptor unto Ongen. 2771 Burke Corr, (1844) 
I 332 Hist(^ lb a preceptor of prudence, not of prinaples. 
18^ bled* JnU, IX. 4x0 hly justly ralebrated preceptor. 
Dr, Cullen, has been quoted. zIM G. Smith 7 tVuson 
xviu (1879) 308 Freceptois of religion unless they purify 
themselves, cannot expect success to attend their labmirs. 

b. irak^. As title of a book containing instruc- 
tions for some art. (CL tutor,') 

1843 Muskal World aVIII. 431/3 Improved Preceptor 
wthe Comopmuo^ 

X7to J. Harris L^, s,v,^receptonFj Tht 

Knights Templars and Hospitalars sent part of their Fra- 
temity to some Country Cell, which was govern'd by a 
Person whom they called a Praeceptor or Commander. 18x9 
Scott Ivatihoe xxxv, This establibhment of the lemplars 
was seated amidst fair meadows. which the devotion of the 
former preceptor had bestowed upon their Order 

Hence Preoe-ptoral a, [so F. pricepiorat\, of 
or pertaining to a preceptor; Freoe*ptorate [so 
P* priuptorcd\^ the oifice of preceptor or giver of 
instruction. 

CX847 B. Barton Select (1849) 46 Free from all restraint, 
save that of paiental or preceptorm authority and affection. 

DaHy iWwr 26 Dec. A Society for higher fem^e 
^ucation, called the Institute of Ladies of the Christian 
Prtcepcorate, by the Vioomtesse d'Adhemar. 
Preceptconal (prrsepto«*nal), a, [f. med.L. 
prssceptdrt-tes (seepBECBPTOBT a,) + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a preceptor. Hence PreceptoTfiflily^z^fe;. 

X7OT-^ Chambers Cyel s,v. Prebend, Precepioridl Pre- 
bend, is that prebend whose revenues are destined for the 
support of a preceptor or master, who is obliged to instruct 
the youth of the plate gratis. 1830 Carlyle Mxsc (1837) II. 
ijp Wthoat any other preceptorial nounshment 2884 
Car. Leader 30 Oct. 663 where the church catediism and 
the ten commandments are daily taught preceptonally, 

Preoe'ptorsliip. [f. Pbeoeptob + -beif.] 
The office or position of a preceptor ; a tutorship. 
x8oa W. Tavloe in Robbexdh Menu L 448 A travelling 


Frecej^tory (pr/ie ptari), sb, fad. med.L. 
prxceptdna (domus)) in same sense ; cL obs. F pre-^ 
ceptotne (1598 in Godef.), mod F . priceptareriei see 
next ] A subordinate community of the I&iights 
Templars, established on one of the provincial 
estates of the order; hence, the estate or manor 
supporting this, or the buildings in which it was 
housed. Corresponding to the CoMarAKDBRY of 
the Knights of St, John of Jerusalem. 

X540 Act 32 ffen. y'lll, c 24 Aduousons, commandenes, 
prcceptonw, contnbucious, responsions, rentes . which 


c j V (U ±1 J 1. 403 

aandford a house and preceptory sometimes belonging 
to the Knights Tetnplars. xjtz Hearne Collect (O H.S ) 
yll 3S3 It WM a Preceptory for the K*' of S*. John’s of 

V, I 321 

The establishments of the order [Templars], which bore the 
name ofpreceptones, to the number of twenty-three, weie 
^ first seized by the King and other lords, but aftei- 
tJie Fope and an Act of Parliament, 
twsferted to the nval order of the Hospitallers. 
Fvece'ptovyf a, ran, [ad. med.U pimeepw- 


Charlotte Palmer (/z/Zir) Letterja on several subjects from 
a preceptress to her pupils who have left school . designed 
for Young Ladies 1809 Ham. More Coelebs (ed 4) 1 . vi 
72 A directress for his family, a preceptress for his childien, 
and companion for himself x88$ Rusicw P^sete^ita III 
xio The dear insight of the fearlessly frank preceptiess. 

Freceptnal (pr/se pUttjal), a* rare, [irreg 
f. L prsscept-tis (see Pbeoept v) ox prstcept~uvi 
Precept sb„ on analogy of conceptual, etc.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or conveying piecepts. 
Hence Pxeee*ptiiaUy adv,y according to precept 
1616 J Lane Coat Sqr*s T t $4 Some sonnes, livmge 
vnder lathers eye, may chaunce demeane them as precep- 
tualie x§oS P T Forsyth in Hibbeit JmZ* Oct. 69 We 
leave the intellectualist and pieceptual notion of levelation 
behind us. 

Preoerebellar, -bral, -broid see Pre- A. 4, 
B. 3* 

IlFVeceS (przsfz), sb* pi, [L. praes^ pi. of 
^prext pru-em prayer.] In liturgical worship, The 
short petitions which are said as verse and response 
by the minister and the congregation alteinately. 

X511 Fabyan Willm Chron fiSii) Pref 8 , 1 will that he 
whiche IS assigned to begjm ‘De profundis ’ and saye the 
preces, have ij d and to euei y of the other 1 will be given .id. 
1844 Aiiglo-Sax Ch (1858) I App 378 The preces 

in the BieviBry 1882 T, B, Warrcn in EneycL Bfti XIV. 
707/1 The chief trices of Oriental affinity lie m. .the occa- 
«ional presence of ‘ preces a senes of short intercessions 
' resembung the Greek ‘ Ektene or deacon's litany 

hFrecess, w Obs lare* [f. L pr2Rcess-,^^\* 
stem of to Precede,] Uans To precede, 

I to take precedence of. 

1329 Frith Eput to Chr Rdr* Wks (1829) 459 Yet 
chiefly .this warning prccessed (in my judgment) all other 
words, where he exhoited us 

Precess, obs. form of Pbeses. 

Recession (prfte Jon), [ad. late L. pi^stces^ 
sio-neni (Boedi.) a going before, n. of action from 
prstcMh’t to Precede. So F. prdcession (1690 in 
Hatz.-Darm,),] 

Ifl. A going forward, advance, procession, (app. 
in every case an error for procession ) 

13.. Cursor SI 20697 (Cott.) Gas ban wit fair precessiun 
\.o*ner SISS* pio-] To lerusalem nght thoru J>e town c 1420 
Pol Rel, ^ L* Poems (1866) 208, ly women 1 met with pre- 
c^ion 1529 Kastell Pasfyhte, Bnt (1811) 269 The kynge, 
the quene, and all the lordes, vpon our Lady day. went a 
precessjmn in Poules 

2 . The action or fact of preceding 111 time, order, 
or rank ; precedence. 

^ a 1628 F Grbvil Sidney (1652) 232 To assist her in bound- 
ing om the Imperial Meeres of all Princes by the ancient 
precession of Rght and power x8oB Allhitts Sysi Med 
V 1020 Premising that the precession of the two sounds of 
tension is aortic in the earlier and pulmonic in the latei 
phases of the disease 

3 . Astron* Precession of the equinoxes, often 
ellipt. precession [asqunioctwru/n prtecesszo (Coper- 
nicus) ; called by Hipparchus and Ptolemy /leri- 
itrtaais mutation] . the earlier occurrence of the 
equinoxes in each successive sidereal year, due to 
the retrograde motion of the equinoctial points 
along the ecliptic, produced by the slow change of 
direction in space of the earth’s axis, which moves 
so that the pole of the equator describes a circle 
(apmoximately see Notation) around the pole 
of tile ecliptic once in about 25,800 years. Hence 
coinmonly used to denote this motion of the 
equinoctial points, of the earth’s axis, or of the 

I celestial pole or equator. 

As a result of the precession, the longitudes, right ascen- 
sions, and declinations of all the stars are continually chang- 
ing, and the sijsns of the zodiac shift m a retrograde direction 
along the zodiac, so that they no longer coincide with the 
constellations from which they were named (cf the state- 
ment s.v Cancer jA ah) 

Zumsolarprecession that part of the precession which is 
caused by the combined attractions of the moon and sun 
upon the mass of the earth (the remaining effect being due 
to the attractions of the o^er planets). 

/ CoRERNicus De Revolution* Orb, Cosiest (1543) m 
(w w) De Muinoctium solstitionanque anticipatione. in lu 
yieaoing) Histona observationum comprobantium inaqua- 
iem aquinoctiorum conversionumque pracessionem ] 
r§94 Blwdevil Exer^ m i xxvii (1636) 335 Spica Vir- 
gnis..is found now to be in the eighteenth of Libra, the 
^use whereof is the precision of the Equinoctiall point or 
^tion. x6ai Burton Auat* Mel n 11 iii. (1676) 160/1 
® i“^esslon of the ikjuinoxes, is 
Copernicus holds 1704 jT- H arris TeSin* I s.v, 
common Intersections of the 
w retrocede or move backwards 

fmm East to West, about so Seconds each Year ; and this 
Motion backwwdii is by some called the Recession of the - 
b-qmnojL by^ others the Retiocessionj and the advancing ( 
of the Equinoxes foiward by this means is called the 


Precession of them 1796 L'urkd Rtsic Peace l Wks 
VIII 208 , 1 cannot move with this precession of the equi- 
no\es, which is piepaiing foi us the letuin of some very 
old, 1 am afraid 110 golden, aia x8x6 Playfair Nat Plul* 
II, 89 Hipparchus disco veied the piecession of the equi- 
noxes, by a comparison of his own with moie ancient obser- 
vations 1867 Emerson Lett iy Soc, Aims, Progt. Cult, 
Wks (Bohn) III 228 Six hundred years ago, Roger Bacon 
explained the piecession of the equinoxes i88x Gbikib in 
Nature XXIil 359/1 The alternate phases of precession, 
which tend to bring warmer and coldei conditions of climate 
every 10,500 years. 

b Physics, Extended to any motion analogous 
to that of the eaith’s axis m the precession of the 
equinoxes ; e. g the slow rotation of the axis of 
a lop spinning lapidly in a sloping position. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat Phil I x § 105 Tho plane 
through the instantaneous axis and the axis of the fixed 
cone passes through the axis of the rolling^ cone... The 
motion of the plane containing these axes is called the 
precession in any such case [bee also Precfssional ] 

4 Phonetics Advance m oial position. 

1844 Crosby Gram Gi Lang 1 § 29 17 So lemaikable 
has been this precession (praecession, going foi ward) of the 
vowels in the Greek language, that 17, v, 61,77, oi,and vi,ha\e 
all lost then distinctive sounds. x86o Haldlman Analyi 
Orthogr* xi. 56 Precession <» is a vowel change from 
a more open to a closer position of the organs, towaids the 
lips or tnioat The term is adopted from Crosby’s Gieek 
Grammai 2870 March Anglo-Saxon Gram 26 
Precession, obs. erron. f. Pbesession. 
Frecessional (pifseJ^nM), a, Astron and 
Physics, [f, prec +-al] Of, pertammg to, 01 
connected with precession (see prec 3, 3 b). 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 10 They disco\eied the 
gieat zodiacal 01 precessional year of 25,920 yeais x866 
Proctor Hatidbk Stars 4 Corrections due to the pieces- 
sional motions *879 Thomson &TAn Nat Phtl I i § 345 
The second class may be called piecessional because the 
precession of the equinoxes, and the slow precession of 
a rapidly spinning top supported on a very fine point, are 
familiar instances of it 1882 Proctor in Knowledge No xi 
2x8 Writers will often speak of the precessional reeling of 
the earth. The leelmg itself is, of courbe, not precessional, 
It IS but the cause of precession 

t Frece'ssor. Obs, Also 5-7 -our [a OF. 
precesseur (i5lh c m Godef.), ad hX^'L* prstcess&r- 
eniy agent-n. f. prstcedere to Peecede.] One who 
precedes another in some office or position; a 
predecessor 

14 S 7 Lichfield Gild Ord (E E T S.) ao Euery mastei of 
the gild, and the warden of the chapell church for the time 
being, shall alwayes reseyve of ther precessors the kayes, 
with the Indentures, of the seid cofre. 1483 Rolls MParlt* 
VI. 257/2 The seid Master and College, or their inedeces- 
soiira 01 Precessours. 1548-67 Thomas lidl* Dict,Prede- 
cessore, the precessour or foregoer. 1655 Fuller Hist 
Cmnh 111. § 62. 57 Fordham was heiein more Court-hke 
..then Thomas Arundel, bis Precessour Bishop of Ely. 
Freche, Frecher, -our, etc., obs. ff. Preach, 
Preacher. 

Frechordal, pree- (prfk^idal), a, [f. Pre- 
B. I, 3 + Chord + -al . see Chordal.] 

1 Biol. Piior to the development of a notochord 
in animals, or to the evolution of the Chordata* 

1888 Encycl* Bixt XXIV 187/2 No other Vertebrata pre- 
sent larval forms which indicate the nature of the early 
ancestral history in what we may call prse chordal times. 

2 . Anat* See quot. 

1890 Billings Med, Did*, Pnechordal, in front of the an 
terioi end of the notochord. 

Prechoroid: see Pbe- A. 4. 

Fre-Christian (prfkn’styan), a* [Pre- B. i.] 

1 Of or pertaining to times prior to the birth 
of Christ or the Christian era ; befoie Christ, 
x8a8 G S. Faber Sacr, Calend Prophecy II in. l 39 A 
cucumstance, itself fixed to the middle of the seventh pre- 
christi^ centi^ zNs J M. Ludlow in Homilei Rev 
Apr 281 The Talmud and Targums .preserve for us the 
records of the opinions., of the pre-Christian age. 

2 . Prior to the introduction or local prevalence of 
Christianity. 

i86x Wilson & Gbikie Mem* E Forbes \ 23 Rums still 
mre anci^t survive from pre-Christian times z86z Wright 
^^^dl I. vii XIO Anglo-Saxon antiquities of the 
pie-Chnstian age. 

So Pre*Cl^sti.a']uc a* rare’~'^, ~ prec. 2. 

X883 J F. M’Lfnnan in En^cl, Brit XV 89/2 The lonp- 
fell back into his pre Christianic position of being 
simply a < man-wolf-fiend 

Freciation (pr^Jii^^Jan). rare, [After Appbb- 
ciATioif, Depreoiatiox.J The determination of 
price; pneing. 

18^3 ^ Courtney in xqph Cent* Apr. 624 The effect upon 
preaation (if I may use such a word), in any market, and in 
relation to any commodity, of a change m the conditions of 

§ reduction of gold, is a function not merely of these con* 
itions, butCetc.]. 695. 

t FrecrdOi v, Ohs, Also 6 preoyde. [a. L. 
prxddihre to cut off (in front), f proe, Pbb- A. 4 c 
+ cfisclifre to cut] irans. To cut off, esp. from 
communion. (In quot. 1657, lit.) 

JfS^ More Dyaloge i, xas/z Y« hole congregacion 
of christen perole professmg his name & his fa^h, & 
abiomg in y« iwy of 3^ same, not being precided & cut 
°L *S 37 Chr Meat C j, To committe many greuous 
offences „ for the wbicbe th^ deseme to be precued & ex* 
eluded for a season from the communion of th& holT' church- 
1657 Pftystcal Did*, Precided, cut off. 
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FBECIOUS. 


FB]gOIETTSE. 

II Fr6cieuBe (pwsyo z), si (a.). [F., fern, of 
pimttx Fbeoious (sense 3), used as sb. ; popu- 
larized m this sense by Molifere m Les Pricieuses 
ridicules^ 1659, a comedy in whidx the ladies fre- 
quenting the literary salons of Paris c 1650 were 
satirized,] A woman aiming at or affecting a refined 
delicacy of language and taste j usually connoting 
iidiculous over-refinement or over-fastidiousness. 

X727 H Cromwell in PoH's Lett (1735) I, Suppl 6 My 
former Indibcretion, in putting them into the Hands of this 
Ffeiteuse, 1768 Sterne Sent Jow tu (177s) I 5 
Lveiy power pei form’d it with so little friction that *twould 
have confounded the most Physical ^recieuse in France 
1830 Scott Mottasi, Introd., The affected dialogue of the 
:^icteusesi as they were styled, who formed the coterie of 
the HStel de Rambouillet 1865 ‘ Ouida ’ Strathmore I 
XU 194 There wasn’t &^rlcteuse in England that wouldn’t 
have sold her pure soul to thede\ il and the Marquis, for his 
settlements 

B. ad/» Affected after the style of /es Prkiettses^ 
cf Pbecious a» 3, 

1785 H Waliole Let, to CUss ofOssoty 23 July, Her 
conversation is natural and leasonaole, nai pi ecieu^e and 
aflected, 1841 Thackeray Muc, hss (1885) 203 The 
emise affectation of deference where you don’t feel it 

tBreoina*tion. Obs^rare-^K [irreg 
an-^re to sing before, utter an incantation + -ation,] 
Enchantment, sorceiy, divination. 

XS03 Kalender ofSheph G ivb, Wnstabylnes, lone [of] the 
world, blynd thoght, loue of him self, Precynuacyon [ed, 1506 
Precinacyon], hatrent of god, vnconsydeiacion, wantonnes 
wncontynens. 

Precinct (prpbiijkt), Forms: 5-6-oiiiote, 
-oynot(e, 6 -oynkto, -sinkt, -sinot, -cinte, 8 
-oiut, 6- precinct, [ad. meclL. prmcinctum 
(also prceczmia) enclosure, precinct, subst. use of 
pa. pple. of L. prBscing&e to gird (in front), 
enciicle, f, pm, Pbb- A. 4 c + angSn to gird. See 
also the earliei Pbooinot, Poboinou.] 

1 . The space enclosed by the walls or other 
boundaries of a particular place or building, or by 
an imaginary line drawn around it; ^ec, the 
ground (sometimes consecrated) immediately sui- 
roiinding a religious house or place of worship 

*847 fiooHon Breo, Health 4 Within the precynct of 
S Peters church.. standetli a pyller of white marble. 1585 
T Washington tr, Mtf/w/ay’j K(jy, 11. XX 57 b, Without the 
pi esinct of the Mosquee, there are tenementes for tlie poore 
of the citle. X774 Pi nnant lorn Scot in 1772, 251 The 
precinct of these tomlis was held sacred. 1849 Macaui ay 
Hist JSng, IX. n. 43y In process of time not only the dwell- 
ing, but a large precinct i ound it, was lield inviolable 1883 
Myers Renewal of Yovth^ etc X74 The thronged precinct 
of Park and Serpentine, 

b. esp, in pi , often applied more vaguely to the 
region lying immediately around a place, without 
distinct reference to any enclosure; the environs. 

14B3 Snrtees Misc, (1888) 44 Ye citie of York, suburbs, or 
precinctes of ye same z6za Bacon Rss , Jndicatnre (Arb ) 
456 Not onely the bench, but the. precincts and purprise 
thereof ought to bee preset ued without scandal! 1848 
Lytton Harold i 1, Once out of sight of those fearful pre- 
cincts, the psalm was forgotten. 1833 Brewster Neivton 
n. XVI. xxo Fiom the piecincta of the High Comt of Com- 
mission, Newton retuined to Trinity College to complete 
the Principia. 

0. transf and fig. 

1565 T. Stapleton Portr. Fatih 6 b. Brought to the faith 
m the precinct of this tyme zy^o Gray Mlegy xxii. For 
who .. This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, Lett the 
warm precincts of the chearful day, Nor cast one longing 
lingering look behind? 

2 . A girding or enclosing line or surface; a 
boundary or limit, a compass. 

5543 Uoall Erasm Apoph axyb, The bruite of his 
high praise and commendacion was not to be hidden or 
pended within the limites and piecintes of grece. xs8o~z 
Actn^E/iz. c. 5 Wood or Underwood nowe growinge 
within the Compasse and preancte of xxij myles from and 
above the Cyttye of London. x6S4 tr Mat Unis Conq, 
China 86 The enemy had passed the first Wall, and Pre- 
cinct Z703 Maunorell yourn yents, (173a) 45 Near 
about Sidoii begin the precincb of the Holy Land. 1843 
Prescott Mexico 11. il (xa64) 80 Noi to be cooped up 
wiilun tlie precincU of a petty island 
fig 1350 m Foxe A, ^ Mf (1363) 773/2 , 1 Iiaue euer bene 
agreable to this precinct, I haue oftentimes reasoned in it, 

1 haue spoken & also written in it. /biW 774/x. a 1649 
Urumm. of Hawth. Poems 14 The Precinct's strengthened 
with a Ditch of Feares In which doth swell a Lake of inky 
Teares 1637 Owen Communion 1. ul Wks. x8si II 19 , 1 
intend not .to shut up all Communion with God under these 
precincts, His ways beiny exceeding broad. 1843 Manning 
Serm. (1848! I. 3 He might have jgirdled the world about 
with the piecmct of His own hobness, so that sin should 
have never enteied 

3 A district defined for purposes of government 
or representation ; a distnct over which, a person or 
body has jurisdiction; a province; also, a division 
of a city, town, or parish ; spec, in U. S., a sub- 
division of a connty or ward for election purposes. 

*43^-50 tr Higden (Rolls) II. 07 Wapentake and bundrede 
be the same as the precincte of an c. townes [1387 Trbvisa, 
be contray of an hondred townes], whiche were Wonte to 
yelde there weppens in the first commenge of theire lorde 
1494 Fabyan Chron, VT. dxxii x6B All suche Angles as 
dwelled there, and within ye precynct of them [the Danes], 
were vnder his obedyence. X377-87 Holinshed C^on, 

I. S7A Lord lieutenant of some precinct and iunsdiction 
perteiRing to the Komane empire, 1847 N. Bacon JDtsc. 


Govt Eng I XU. (1730) 23 Dioceses have also been sub- 
divided into inferiour Precincts, called Deananesoi Deca- 
naries Uid. The smallest Precinct was that of the Pai ish, 
the oveisight whereof was the Presbyters work 1673 Petty 
Pol Anat til. Tracts (1769) 311 If 100 ministeis can serve 
all Ireland, they must have piecincts of near 13 or 14 miles 
square. 1687 A Lovell tr Thevenofs Trcai i. 129 All 
agree, that there are three and twenty thousand Precincts m 
Cane .A Precinct is a Quarter, and in some of them there 
aie several Streets. 1713 S bEWALLDra?^/ 29 Oct , Ipswich 
Hamlet [U, S ] petitions the Genl Court to give them the 
Powers of a Precxnct. 1735 Amherst Rec (U S ) (1884) s/i 
The Request of several freholders of the third 01 East Pre- 
cinct of Hadley for the Calling of a jprecuict Meeting X766 
Entick London IV. 17 This waid is divided into ten pre- 
cincts Best on (U S ) yrnl 15 Sept , The precinct elec- 

tion officers need not necessarily vote m the precinct in which 
they are appointed 1891 San Francisco Examiner 15 Dec 
6/4 The place of lesidence, giving the waid or piecinct 
fig 1586 W WcBDE Eng Poetrte (Arb ) 71 The myddle 
sillables which are not very many, come for the most part 
vnder the precinct of Position, whereof some of them will 
not possibly abide the touch 

Precinct (pr/srgkt), ppl a. lare. [ad. L. 
pmetnet vs^ pa. pple of ptmrmgire to gird, en- 
circle, f pm, Pbe- + cingire to gird ] Girt about; 
girdled, encompassed Also const. ^ pa. pple 
X64X J. Jackson 7 rue Evang T i 38 The sixt Persecu 
tton [was] limited to a short time (for it was precinct with 
a triennial girdle) 1646 Sir X. Browne Pseud. Ep 176 
Aristotle, wno.,affirmetli this sound to be made, by the 
allision of an mwaid spirit upon a pellicle, ot little memoinne 
about the precinct or pectoral! division of then body 1866 
J B, Rose tr, Ovids Fasti nr 280 The lake Aucian precinct 
lb with gloves. 

So Preci’xiction [ad. L pmevtuiio lit, a girding 
about, a girdle] Rom. Antiq., the broad landing- 
place running round the amphitheatre between 
each tier of seats ; Freoi*nctive a., see quot. ; Pre- 
c^*nctuavy a. imice~wd., of or pertaining to a 
(cathedral) piecmct or close. 

X730 A CkiRDON Mafieis Amphtih 330 The fiist Bench 
or Piecinction. Ikd 343 The Space between one Bench or 
Pi ecinction, and the other. xpooD Shkb .7 \n Fauna Hawm 
11 nr. 91 note^ 1 use the word ptecinctive m the sense of 
‘ confined to the area under discusbion *. . ‘ Precincti ve foi ms ’ 
means thei efore forms that aie confined to the area specified 
X897 Sat Rev 2 Jan. 8/2 The Dean and Chapter being. . 
artistically ignoiant,and socially mundane and precinctuary, 
..know no better. 

Preciosity (prejip’ati). Forms : 4 preoious- 
ite, 4-5 -osyt8(e, 5 preol-, preoyosite, -yte, 
-oustee, -owste, 6 5 '^. pretiositie, 7 -ity, 7-ppe- 
oioflity, [a. OF, preciostti (i3-i4th c. in Hatz.- 
'DticLxxi.),pre€iemet 4 ^ mod F prkiositd, ad. ’L.pjetzff- 
sitds, Aatem, f, pretidsus Pbeoious : see -ity.] 

1 , The quality of being precious orcostlyj precions- 
ness, great worth, value. Now rare or Ohs. 

c 1380 WvcLir Serm, Sel Wks. 1 . 376 Crist techih here )« 
preciousite of his preching. 0x449 Pecock Repi. v xui. 
(Rolls) 553 Gaynes preciosite or co&tiosenes c 1470 Harding 
Ckren ccvii. v, lewelles mchestes,andstODesofprecioustee. 
X494 Fabyan thron. II. 439 A relyke accomptyd of great 
precyosyte 1335 Stewart Crofu Scot. (Rolls) HI 521 
Vestimentis of greit pretlositie. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 

1 3 The order of dignity or pretiosity in the Metals 

2 . Anything very costly, an article of value. Now 
rare or Ohs. 

1485 Caxton C/tas. Gt ijg Fyn gold and other pre- 
cyosytees. X648 Sir T* Browne Psetta Ep. 185 The Index 
or forefinger was too naked wheieto to commit their pre- 
tiosities. x668 H. More Dtv Dial in. vi (1713) 192 The 
curiosity of their application of these Preciosities. X850 
Carlyle LatUr-d. Pcanph vu. (iSya) 225 Glittenng man- 
mountains filled with gold and preciosities. 1864 — Fredk 
Gt XV. vii. IV. X07 The Preciosities and household gods 
8. Affectation of refinement or distinction, esp. 
in the use of language; fastidious refinement m 
literaiy style. (See Pbeoious a. 3 ) 
xB66 Carlyle I 89 ‘ Circle 'he pronounced ‘ circuT 

with a certain preciosity which was noticeable slightly in 
other parts of his behaviour. 1887 H D Traill in Macm 
Mag July 176 The circles of Oxford preciosity. X895 
Fotum (N y ) Oct 191 The Parisian preciosity ridiculed 
by Molifere. 1897 Sal Rev 20 Nov. 536 This may be 
described as the leduciio ad ahsurdum of the preciosity of 
Pater and Stevenson 

Precious (pre*Jas), a. {sh., adv.) Forms . 3-6 
preoiouse (3-4ppeoiu8e), 4- precious (4 presoi-, 
presi-, presh(i)-, 4-5 presy-, preoy-, -ousCe, 
-ose, -us, -ows(e ; 6-8 pretious, -os). [ME. a, 
OF. prectos (nth c. m Hatz.-Darm ), mod.F, prd- 
aettXy ad. L. preiiosus costly, valuable, precious 
(whence also Prov. prectos, It. prezioso, Sp., Pg. 
precioso), tpretium price, value* see-oua.] 

1 . Of great price , having a high value ; costly. 
Prectofus metals* a name including gold and silver; also 
sometimes platinum, and rardy mercury. 
axv» Cursor M 1040 pei bring 0 paradis jie stan, Sua 
preciose \prr -ious(e, -ms] cs fundun nan, 0x303 .Sy, 
Andrew 76 in E. E P. (1862) xoo Hail beo pu swete Rode 
he seide, swettest of alle treo And of jymmes preciouses. 

13 . . jff. E. Alht P. B. 1496 His xueles pat presyous in his 
presens wer proued sum whyle. 1362 Langl. P, PI A xr. 

X2 D^Weore hem leuerepen al ^ presciouse Peerles pat 
in parade’s waxen c X380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. II 114 
Trewe oynement and preshous. 0x449 Pecock Repr. 11 
XIV (Rolls) 23Z Better and cosuoser and precioser game- 
mentis. 1377 B. Gooce Heresiaclis Hush ii (1586) xoSh, 
The preciousest are the Cypresse, and the Cedar Tables* 
Z65X Hobbes Xa'iW/i ui xxxv 219 The Generalls pretious 


Jewel, or his Treasure 1776 Adam Smith JV H \ \v 
(1869) I. 25 In the piecious metals .even the business of 
weighing, with proper exactness, lequires at least very 
accuiate weights and scales. x868 Rogers Pol Econ. 111. 
(1876) 26 Money is generally, but not invariably, one or 
both of those metals which are called piecious. 

2 . Of greatmoral, spintual, or non-matenal worth ; 
held in high esteem. 

PrectoHS bloody the blood of Chiist shed for roan's redemp- 
tion : hence, in the names of various orders, confraternities, 
relics, etc , also, the Feast of the Most Piecious Blood, on 
the first Sunday in July, So Precious body (of Christ). 

a 1300 Cursor M 8321 It sal be precius and prude, pe were 
he sal sua semele scrude a X340 Hamfolc Psalter xx x 
He spend noght his preciouse hlode in vayn on vs. 1382 
Wycuf I PetA ly Not bi corruptible gold, or siJuer, ge ben 
bou^ta^en but bi the precious blood of Crist Jhesu 0x450 
Metlm XX Ome lorde Jhesu Criste, that bought vs with his 
precyouse blode. 1578 Timme Calume on Gen. 169 The most 
pretious grace of God 1647 Clarendon Hist Reh t § 2 
woids of pretious esteem. 1703 Maundrell youru, yerus 
(1732) 74 where the pi etious Body of our Lord was anointed 
1875 Icmc.rs Plato (ed. 2) Il 1 . 205 Justice, which is a treasure 
far more precious than gold 

t b. in asseveration, for precious blood or body. 
Cf 61 ). Ohs. 

X560 Ingbiend Disob. Child (Percy Soc) 41 By Goddes 
pi ecious, I wyll not unwysely suffre To do as I have done 
any longer i6ot ? Marston Pasqml jr K aih. n, 247 Gods 
piecious ! I forgot to bring my Page. 

3 . Aiming at or affecting distinction or choiceness 
in conduct, manners, language, etc.; fastidious, 

* particular*; esp. in mod. rise (after F. pricteux* 
cf. Pb^oieuse), affecting, displaying, or using 
careful and fastidious delicacy or refinement in 
language, workmanship,^ etc. , often with, an im- 
plication of being over-nice or over-refined. 

0 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol 146 In swich estaat as god 
hath cleped vs 1 wol perseuere, 1 nam nat precius — > Memh 
T 718 But lest ye precious folk be with me wrooth How 
that he wroghte 1 dar not to you telle 17x2 Steele S ^ ct . 
No 306 P 7 An apparent Desire of Admuation, a precious 
Behaviour m their general Condxict, are almost insepaiable 
Accidents in Beauties 1887 Saintsbury//»/. Elizab Lit 
XV (1894) 145 Elaborate emoroidery of piecious language. 
z^tPallMtUlG x8 Feb yx With its brown paper covei , 
its rough edges , its twirligigs instead of spaces , the book 
IS everything that the most ‘ precious ' could desire 1894 
Athenmtni 25 Aug. 252/3 The employment of *cunous' in 
a somewhat pieoous sense at least tbiee times. 

4 . colloq. a. As an intensive of something bad, 
worthless, or reprobated ; Egregious, out-and-out, 
arrant; m some uses, a mere emotional intensive. 
(Cf. Fire a. 14 b.) 

0 1430 Lydg Mm P00W0 (Percy Soc ) 52 A precious knave 
that cast nevyr to thryve, 15^ yack yuggltr in Hazl 
Dodsley 11 142 Now walk, precious thief. 1575 Lane ham 
Let, (1871) 46 Heermg and seeing so precioous ado heer at 
a place vnlookt for 1605 B Jonson Voipone i i, Your 
worship is a precious ass x6xo — AkJu v. iv, You are a 
precious fiend 1 1836 Darwin in Life Lett (1887) I 241, 

1 find I am writing most precious nonsense X856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks (Bohn) II 68 This precious 
knave became, in good time, Saint George of England 
1857 T. Hughts Tom Brown ir. vu, It’s hard enough to see 
one^s way, a precious sight harder than I thought last night 
X892 Chamberlain in Westm Gaz (1898) 26 Apr. 2/3 If the 
Liberals got into power what a precious mess they would 
make of formgn poliCT 

b. Ironically, Of little worth, worthless, good- 
for-notliing. (Cf. FiNEds 12c,) 
a x6x9 Fletcher Mad Laver in. 111, Oh, you're a precious 
man * two days in town, And never see your old friend I 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand v u, Str O. Well, Sir Peter, 

I nave seen both my nephews,. Sir P. A precious couple 
they are t 1781 Wesley Wks. (X872) XIIX. 298 Are not 
these precious instructers of youth? 
t 6. ?Carbunded. Obs. {Cf.pnciotts^tmedin'D.) 
1581 Pettie Guaszo's Ctv Conv i (1586) 43 A poore old 
man, whose nose by some infii mitie, was become meruailous 
great, deformed, full of pimples, precious, and monstrous 
0. In special connexions, a. Precious stone, a 
stone which on account of its beauty, hardness, and 
lanty is prized for its use m ornamentation and 
jewellery, and has a high commercial value ; a gem. 
Preaous ts also prefixed to some names of stones^ to dis- 
tinguish that which is included^ among gems from an 
inferior, opaque, or unpolishable kind of tne same ininera], 
as in precious Garnet, p> ecious Opal, etc 
0x290 Si. Braudan 42 in S Eng Leg L 221 Of suete 

K onse stones ]>at brijtte schynen and wide. 0z^ 
HDEV. (Roxb ) vui. 29 In bat lyuer er oft tymes funden 
many precious stanes. ^83 Caxton G. de la Tour F viij. 
They shold gyue her as many precious stones as she wold 
take of them, 1562 J. Heywood Prov 4r Epigr. (1867) 140 
Folly to cast precious stones before hoM Z655 tr. Com. 
Hist, Froftcion 1. 18 Eyes that out-sparkled his preciousest 
Stones 1870 Yeats ifat. Htsi Cowrw. 384 Precious stones 
are either carbonaceous, aluminous, or sificious 1892 E, W. 
Stbekter Free. Stones (ed. s) 286 The Almandine, or Precious 
Garnet Ihd. 339 Any su^tance which can be scratched 
by Rock Cr^tal Ming pracucally of no value as a Precious 
Stone. 

+b.iV00r0*#J0tffl!/p’ an obsolete expletive Cf 2 b 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Aib ) 80 When nmters ruffle 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing pieaous 
coles. ttmandPt Return fr.Parnass iv 1 (Arb.J5oCHe 

f uls his Watch out) Precious coales, the time is at hand, 
must meditate on an excuse to be gone. Ibid 11. 54 Pretious 
coles, thou a man of worship and lustice too ^ 

+0. Precious John*, corruption of Pbesmib John. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 130 The great Christian of 
^Ethiopia, vulgarly cald Prester, Precious, or Pnest John. 
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d. Precioits metals \ see i. 

B. sh. Precious one, dear, darling. 

1706 Mas. Centlivrk With all my Heart, 

my Jewel, my Precious X7S$ Mem Capi P* Drake ILiu. 
xi3ln all that tune I never saw my precious but at Mrs 
Jones's. x86i Duttok Cook P, Posterns D iii, well, my 
precious, and how are you? 

O. aife. (qiialif3ingadj| oradv.) a « Preciously. 

1595 Shaks. John i\ iiu 40 Or when be doom’d this 
Beautie to a graue, Found it too predons Princely, for a 


b^With intensive force: Extremely, very; 
Precious few ~ few indeed colloq 
1837 Dickens Ptekw u. We’ve got a pair o’ preaoim large 
wheels on. 1839 Asa Gray Lett (1893) I a68 While on 
the Continent 1 have received precious few letters 2839 
Th\ckeray Faied Boots viii, I took preaons good care to 

ha\e l^ -O... CA..A w ^rkT^iMniis 

raw'c 
s6Aug, 

the biU before their constituents. 

J>, Comk, (parasyntUetic.) 
x59a Skaks. Bom 4* yul n. iiL 8 With balefull weedes, 
and precious luiced flowers. x6oj Ling^tet nr. vi. There 
was an old. .precious>Bosed slave. [Cf sense 5 above.] 

1 CXOUflhead. Obs» rare’^K In 5 -hed 

[f Precious + -HEAD.] « Preciousness r. 

CX440 yacob's Well 73 Ryy so, lownesse excellyth in 
precyoush^ alle o>ere vertuys, & euere drawjth down to 
he netherest place. 

Preciously (pre JssU), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
f L In a costly manner, at great cost or expense 
c 1386 Chaucer Wtfis Prol 500 It nys but vast to burj’e 
hym preciously 13^ Homilies i Good Works 11 (1859) sa 
U nto whose images me people with great devotion invented 
pilgrimages, preciously decking and cenmng them, kneding 
down and ofiering to them x«x T. Norton Calvings Inst 
IT. xVM. (1634) aso Paul saith that we are preciously bought. 
18^ Drvden Ann> Mirah. xxix, Some jjrcciously by 
shattered porcelain fall, And some by aromatic splinters die. 

2. Valuably ; as a precious thmg, as a fchmg of 
value. Now rare or Ohs, 

rx4oo Mavnoev. (1839) xxi. 227 ]^i worsebipen the Owle 
And whan ^i ban ony of here federes J>ei k^n hem fiille 
precyonsly c X430 Mtraur Saluacioun 4935 In thilk Arche 
and the potte was manna kept preaousl}'. x6xo Skaks, 
Temp, 1. xL 241 The time ’twixt six and now Must by \s 
both be spent most predously. 1647^ R. Stapvlton ymsenal 
050 A ooate of armes cut in a pretlous sardonix-stone, and 
preiiouslykept 

3. Very greatly ; exceedingly, extremely, colloq 

iBao Middleton Your FroeGallantsn i Z3 Yott’re much 

preoLOusly welcome 1840 Thackeray Cox*s Diary PsXi%. 
Wks. 1893 VIII. 572 Captain Tagrag was my opponent, ana 
predoumy we poked each other 1884 ITanch Exam 
II June s/x To find out how precioasly they had been 
befooled. 

4. Fastidiously, scrupulously; with delicate work- 
manship. 

x86a Hamertok Painter's Camp I. xxix. 390 If you fall 
short of this point, your art of painting/rom nature is not 
yet quite perfectly and preciously imitative. 
P^'ClOTlSUeSS. {f. as prec. + -btess J 

1. The quality of bemg precious ; valuableness, 
costliness; value. 

f 1386 Chaucer Pars. T je 372 And eek in to greet pre- 
ciQUSnesse of vessel, and curiositee of M^mstralcie, by whiche 
a roan is stired the moore to delices of luxune. c X440 
Promp, Paro 412/1 Preaowsnesse (or predowste), 
osiias. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy (1589) 252 The 
predousnesse of these things is measured after the distance 


that 15 betweene vs, and the things that we have appetite 
vnto^ 1844 Evelyn Dtarv 19 Oct , The font and pulpit . 
is of inestimable valuefor the predousnesse of the materials 
1683-70 South Serm. (1727) I v. vii 29a The Freciousness of 
Gospel Dispensations. 1877 Boutbll m EncycU Brit. VI 

) [54/2 {Cosiumd) In the best period of Greek art, .« the 
feweilery is of value according to its workmanship , but in 
ater times preciousn^ of material determined the value 
1883 Ruskik Fors Clao xcl 185 Not calculating any of 
these singular powers or preciousnesses. 
b. Rare beauty or excellence, such as one pnzes 
XB70 Ruskin Lect Art vu. 176 In some birds, the colour 
neany reaches a floral preaousness 
1 2. That which is precious. Ohs rare, 
e z^5 Dlgfyf Myst. (1882) v 33 Wysdam is hettei than all 
wordly premosnesse. 

3 Over-refinement, fastidiousness, affectation of 
distinction; - Preciosity 3 . 

1884 HtapePs Mag^ Oct 800/2 At this stage of our 
literature, it is wiser to turn away from * preciousness ’ of 
every kind. 1888 W Morris in Madcail 11 206 

Perhaps I am not doing the most I can, merely for the sake 
of a piece of * preciousness ’. 

PreciotiBtee, -owste, obs flF. Preciosity. 
t Fre’cipe. Ohs.^ Pl. pr©- (pres-) oipes, -ees, 
-les. [ad. X. frt&cifes^ -etp- (Plant.), vanant of 
prteceps^ -dpt- adj. headlong, precipitous, sb. a pre- 
cmice; f. prse brfore, in fronts caput, -tt- head 
Chiefly m pl , which may have been meant for the L pi 
prsecipisi thence, perh , a sing (tpre-ei~pe) was formed ] 

An abrupt 01 steep descent, a precipice, 
xfiax G Sand\s Ovids Met ir (1626) 26 Up to the fixed 
Starres their course they take, Now clime now, by steep 
Praeapies descend. ^1639 WorroN in Bebg (1651) 9 On 
the Dukes part, we have no such abrupt strayns and pre. 
cip^ as these, but a fair fluent and uniform course under 
*®39 S. Du Verger tr Camus' Admir Events 
41 The highest ascents make the deepest precipes 1643 
pRVNKE Sw Power Pari. Ded, Aijb, Full of dangerous 
Precipes, Rockes, on either hand. H Gold. Law 
Honours and greatness without safety is to stand on the 
precipe [perh. = L, inprecipe\ of a Precipice. 


Precipe, parallel form of Pr-®cipe, 
Precipice (pre sipis), sb Also 7 pree-, 
(8 pri-). [as F pricipice (idth c. in Hatz.-Dann ), 
ad. L. prsecipitmm a ftilling headlong, a steep 
place, precipice, f. prseceps, -ciptt- headlong, steep, 
precipitous, or f. praecipitare to throw headlong . 
cf. hospitium, ocapittum,Jldgittuml\ 

1 1. A precipitate or headlong fall or descent, esp. 
lo a great depth. Alsoy^f Ohs. 

1398 B JoNSON Ev Man vt Hum. ii 111, Precedents, 
which are strong, And swift, to rape youth to their prea- 
pice x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 880 There it mov eth more Swiftly, 
and more m Precipice ; For in the breaking of the Waves 
there is ever a Pzmcipice. 1632 ^Iassinger Mead of Hon 
\. 1, His precipice from goodness rausing mine, And serving 
as a foil to set my faith off. 1633 Hakcwhl Apt v 24, 
I much marvell^how you will accord it with her [i e 
N atnre’b] wholly inclining and prsecipice to corruption X630 
Fuller Ptsgak ir lu 81 Souloiers m the Precipice of their 
pasaon being sensible of no other stop but the bottome 

2. A vertical or very steep face of rock, etc. ; a 
cliff, crag, or steep mountain side of considerable 
height 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr Medlaeu's Unhappy Prosperitie 
116 When he shall arrive on the top, he shall finde nothing 
but danger, and round about him a raping precipice 1638 
Sir T Herbert Tiav (ed 2) 146 The other side of this 
high hill IS a precipice, downe which is no descending. z68x 
Dryden Spanish Friar i. 1, A Torrent, rowling down a 
Precipice. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i 93 To remove my Tent 
from the Place where it stood, which was just under the 
hanging Precipice of the Hill. 1836 Ruskin Mod Pamt. 
IV, V Yvi § 1,1 mean by a true precipice, one by which a 
plumblme will swing clear, or without touching the face of 
it, if suspended from a point a foot or two beyond the brow 
t b The edge or bunk of a cliff. Ohs. 

184^ Evelyn Dtaty 30 June, The ruines of an old Castle 
. .built .on the precipice of a dreadfull cliff 
c A penloiis situation , a hazardous position. 

165X tr. Dedas-Coveras' Don Femse 266 You have not seen 
the precipices which environ beauty. 169a tr Sallust 324 
For my own part, whose 3 ears are near the Precipice of 
death, I do not wish one minute longer of Life. 17^5 tr. 
MeraePsFragm Poh^Hist II. 13A Thus mankind wibhing 
to avoid one precipice, fall into another 
t3. tramf, (?) Precipitousness, loftiness as of 
a precipice. Obs 

1672 Maraell Belt Tiansp i 64 After he was stretch’d 
to such an height in his own fancy, that he could not look 
down from top to toe but his Eyes dazled at the Precipice 
of his Stature. 

4. Comb,^ as precipice-edge, -wall*, preetpee- 
writing adj 

1838-48 B D Walsh Ansioph., Clouds v 11, An inco- 
herent, mouthing, loud, Harsh, precipice-writing fellow 
x8g8 G Meredith Odes Fr Hist 85 The patience clasped, 
totters hard on the precipice^dge. 

t F^e’cipice, Obs. rare. [f. Preoipioe sb.} 
irons. To dash down headlong ; to precipitate, 

1634 Z. Coke Logick Pref , Some of them (Elevated on 
the wmgs of their Ambitions) were most inglonously dasht 
and preci^ic'd 

Fre’cipiced (-ist), ppl. a. [f Preoipiob sb. + 
-ED^J Having, furnished, or formed with pre- 


cipices. 

1873 Masson Drmmn. of Hawth, xx. 432 Its banks 
terraced and precipiced by all their wealth of shrub and 
foliage z88x Shairp Asp Poetry i 28 The precipiced crags 
and bluemountain-pealm soar aloof, 

Preci’pient, a [ad. L, prsecipknUem, pr. pple. 
of praecipllre to command, instruct, see Precept.] 
Commandmg, directing. 

1828-32 m Webster, in Craig. In mod Diets 
t FrecipitjX^. Ohs. rare. In 7 preoepit. [a. obs. 
Y.preapte precipice (Cotgr.), ad, L. prmipit-em 
{fism. prmceps^ headlong, precipitous, a precipice 
see next] « Precipice. 

18x3 Shaks. Hen VI XI. v 1. 140 Go too, You take a Precepit 
for no leape of danger, And woe your owne destruction. 


t Freci'pit, d. Obs. rare. [ad. L^ prseceps, 
-ctptt-em (see prec.), f prse before, in front + caput, 
capi- head ] Headlong, steep, precipitous. 

1848 Earl of Westmorld Otia Sacra (1879) 82 The snares 
of His precijpit ways 

f Freerpit, v. Obs. rare, [ad \^.prsecipit-dre 
lo cast headlong, or F. prkiptie-r ( 15 th c lu 
Littrd)] trails « Precipitate z; ib 

1878 K R[ussell] tr Geber iii, 11 11 xx 2x5 It will pre- 
cipit you into the miserable State of Poverty 

Frecipita1)ility (pr^'si pitabrliti). [f. next 
+ -ITY.] The quality of being precipitable ; 
capability of being precipitated or thrown down. 

1790 Wedgwood m Phil Trans LXXX 313 Precipita- 
bility by water, and non precipitation by Pmssian lixivium 
x8^ Parntll Chem Anal (1845) 66 The precipitability of 
oxide of chrqmium from its solution in caustic potash by 
ebullition z8Bx Nature XXV 142/2 The authors have 
examined the precipitability and piecipitation of manga- 
nous and nickelous sulphates 

Frecipitable (prfei pitabT), a. [f L. prse- 
dpmre to Precipitate + -able.] Capable of 
being precipitated from solution in a liquid, or 
from a state of vapour. 

1670 W, Simpson Ess. 73 Vitriol contains a greater 

^antity of a precipitable ocre 1782 Kirwan in PJul 
P^ans LXXIII 78 A very saturate solution of lead is 
difficultly precipitable by iron. 1878 Abney Photogr (i8qo) 
37 Precipitable silver compounds 


Precipitance (pris>i pitans). [f as next see 
-ANCE ] Precipitant action or quality 

1. Very swift downward or onward movement , 
headlong fall or speed rare, 

1667 Milton P L vii 201 Thither they [waters] Hasted 
with glad precipitance xogx E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. 
Philos 107 It was not a precipitance from a moie lofty to a 
more low. 1827 Southey Hnt. Pemns War II 5 The 
English in the precipitance of their flight had not maiched 
upon FeiToJ Ihd. 769 There had been no alaim, no con 
fusion, no precipitance upon the maich 

2. Headlong action of any kind, or the quality 
of such action; gieat haste, violent huiiy, esp. 
excessive or unwise haste, hastiness, rashness , 

1723 Watts Logic ii iv § s A rashness and precipitance 
of judgment and hastiness to believe something on one side 
or the other 1839 Hallam Hist Lit IV iv tv. § 49 One 
misses his mark by circuity, the othei by piecipitance. 1839 
Alison Hist Europe (1849-50) VIII hi § 6r 360 His pre- 
cipitance and arrogance accelerated the catastrophe 1907 
R. Ellis Lect Elegiae in Msecenatem 11 The approbation 
of Augustus, who never judged with precipitance 

Frecipitaucy (pri’si pitansi). [f. Precipitant 
a. see -anoy.] The quality of bemg piecipitant 

1. The quality of a headlong descent or tall, 01 
of a very rapid onward movement ; headlong speed, 
violent hurry ; excessive suddenness or abruptness 
of action or occurience 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep. 231 Respecting rather 
the acutenesse of the di<;ease, and precipitancy of occasion, 
then the using or selling of Stais 1797 Mrs. RADCLirrn 
liahanvu. Whence Viv^di himself had returned with sach 
unexpected precipitant and consternation 1803 Janf 
Porter Thaddeus xxxiv, Ihaddeus with delighted pre- 
cipitancy caught hold of the hand 1868 E Edwards 
Raleghi. x\v 614 Seveial conspicuous men died undei his 
treatment, with unusual precipitancy 1879 Cassell's TecJin, 
Educ IX 143 He was obliged to fly with the utmost pie- 
cipitancy 

2. Excessive or unwise haste in action ; great w ant 
of deliberation; hastiness, lashness 

421819 'So’Tvjx&'i Atheoffu i. xiii § a (1622) 136 Note the 
strange precipitancie of their tongue, 1685 Gracian's 
Courtiers Orac 48 Precipitancy is the passion of fools, who 
not being able to disco\ei the danger, act at hapha/aid 
1781 fdym&Hist Eng HI \.g2 Some degree of precipi- 
tancy and indiscretion 1865 Trollope Belton Est vi, He 
. had gone about his task with inconsideiate precipitancy 
b. An instance of this , in pl. Hasty or rash acts, 
1683 Glanvill Scepsis Set vii 34 'Tis not likely, that one 
of a thousand such piaecipitancies should be ci owned with 
so unexpected an issue a X834 Coli ridge Shaks Notes 
(1849) 63 Youth with Its follies, its vii tues, its pi ecipitancies 

Precipitant (pr/si*pitant), a and sb [ad. L. 
prsecipiidnt-evi, pr. pple, of pr^cipitdre to Pre- 
cipitate cf. F, prScipiant (15111 c, m Godef ).] 

A. adj. (Now rare ; usually replaced by Pre- 
cipitate a^ 

1. Falling headlong; descending vertically or 
steeply; headlong, directed straight downwards; 
fallmg to the bottom as a precipitate or sediment 
a 1620 [impUed in Precipitantly 1] 1667 Milton P L. 

ni 563 He without longer pause Down right into the 
Worlds first Region throws His flight precipitant 1708 
J. Philips Cyder 11, 68 Take care Thy muddy Bev’rage to 
serene, and drive Prrocipitant the baser, ropy Lees. X73S 
Somerville Chase m. 333 He [a horse], .plunging, fiom his 
Back the Rider hulls Precipitant << 

2 Rushing headlong, hastening along at great 
speed; moving hurnedly or very swiftly onwards 
i 6 jx Grew Anat Plants vii § 25 Lest its Current should 
be too copious or precipitant 172^ Pope Odyss i 213 
That troop so blithe and bold, Precipitant in fear, wou’d 
wing their flight 1830 W Phillips Mt Sinai n 268 
Walk'd he stiU erect, quick-motion’d from the first, But 
not precipitant. 

3. Acting or taking place with gieat huiry, 
rapidity, or suddenness; involving very rapid 
action ; very sudden or unexpected, abrupt. 

X64X Chas I in Rushw Hist Coll, nt (1692) I 403 It 
wab haid at first either to discern the Rise, or apply a 
Remedy to that precipitant Rebellion X884 tr Bonet's 
Merc Compit xiv 501 If we shall hesitate in a great and 
precipitant Disease, we run great dangers. 1710 LurTREtL 
Brief Bel (1857) Vl 623 The hasty reinforcements they are 
sending to Spain, with other precipitant measures they 
have ^en 1803 Brun’s Mom Boiie III, 67 

The precipitant departure of his uncle, his last expressions 

4. Acting, or wont to act, with undue or unwise 
haste, or without any deliberation, excessively 
hurried; hasty, lash, headstrong. (Of persons, or 
their acts, etc.) 

1608 T. Morton Preainb Encounter 31 Thou hast beeiie 
rash and precipitant, 1683 Bp Patrick Parab Pilgr ix 
(i668) 40 They were hurried by their blind and precipi- 
tant passion, X742 Richardson Pamela IV 222 She is 
generous— noble— but has strong Passions, and is thought- 
less and precipitant. 1896 in Westm. Gaz, 21 Oct 10/2 He 
wants reform, but it must be gradual, not precipitanL 
B. sb. Chem. A substance that causes precipita- 
tion, a chemical agent whidi, on being added to 
a solution, precipitates the dissolved substance. 
Sometimes const of (the substance precipitated). 
Correlative to Precipitate sb. 

1684-5 Boyle Mm Waters 59 A copious Precipitate, such 
as mx^t have been expected from an Alkaline Precipitant. 
1736 C Lucas Ess Waters 1 , 112 The most complete pre- 
cipitant of copper known, is iron 18x3 J Smith Panorama 
Sc. ^ Art II. 301 The body added to the solution, in order 



PBECIPITANTLY. 


PBECIPITATE. 


to obtain it, is called the precipitant 1842 Parnfll Chem 
Anal (1845) 3a Hydrochloric acid and chlonde of sodium, 
the ordinary precipitants of silver, also pioduce a precipi- 
tate with solutions of lead. 

To, (Cf Precipitate sb d, vh 5 c.) 

igo5 Content^ Rffo Oct 503 Such impressions seem to 
be little more than irritants or precipitants of consciousness 
Freci*pitautly, adv. [f. prec + -ly In 
a precipitant manner ; precipitately. 

1. With headlong fall or descent; headlong. 
Also 

a r6ao T Dyke Rgc£mtiff(x64o) Ep Rdr, Precipi- 
tantly railing from an higher excellency then he was any 
way worthy of 1642 W Price Renn 14 No man precipi- 
tantly falls to the worst at first, *773 J Ross Fratnade 
HI 9^ (MS.) To suTOort me To the first dreadful precipice, 
from whence To dash myself precipitantly down 

2 . With headlong movement; hurryingly, very 
swiftly, at gieat speed ; suddenly, abruptly, 

x66o Milton Free Comnm Wlcs 1851 V 444 Returning 
precipitantly back to the Captivity from whence he freed 
us. J718 Hickes & Nelson y K&iilefmell ul xhv 300 
Being forced precipitantly to quit that Kingdom 1753 
A. MaRPuy Gray's Inn Jml, Iso. « The Suicide urges 
precipitantly to the Tribunal of his offended (}od 
8 With undue haste; hastily, rashly. 
x64fi S Bolton Err g8 We are to receive 

them as men, that is, rationally, not precipitantly, deliber- 
ately, not rashly *703 W Roberts Looker on No 37 (1794) 
II 52 It does that coolly and temperately which might other- 
wise be done precipitantly and lavishly iSax Eramme? 
8/2 We .somewhat too precipitantly declined attention to 
the other performance. 

Preoi’pltantnesfl. iare-\ [f. as prec.+ 

-NESS ] = PrBOIPITANOY. 

1727 in Bailpy vol 11 X830 in Maundfr Did, 

Precipitate (pr^bi sb. [ad. mod.L. 
pj Kcipitd,tum a precipitate, sb. use of neut. pa. wle. 
of L. pffRCipttdrei see Preoipitati v} That 
which is precipitated ; the product of precipitation. 

a. Chem A bodyprecipitated from solution; any 
substance which, by the action of a chemical re- 
agent, or of heat, etc is separated from the liquid 
m which it was previously ciissolved, and deposited 
in the solid stale (usually in a povfdery, doccalent, 
or cryptocryslallme form). 

(Distinguished from sedwtenf, a substance previously 
merely held in suBpeiiMon, whidi subsides when left at rest } 
X594 Plat yewelUJkO. nr. 36 In the end, by a reverbatory 
furnesse hee turned al this great matter into a precipi 
tate. x666 Boyle Ortg, Formes ^ Qnal 353 A no lesse 
evident Example, we nave in the precipitate of Gold and 
Mercury made by heat alone, X790 Keir in Phil Trans 
LXXX. 376 The precipitate was at first black, then it 
assumed tne ajmearance of silver. 1827 Faraday Chept 
Mantp, 11. 6z Some precipitates will be days and even 
weeks before they will settle 1876 tr. Ira^ytet's Gen. 
Paikd. (ed 6) 89 All kinds of bacteria are indiscriminately 
mixed m the precipitate. 

b. In Old Chem. and applied spec, to 

certain preparations of mercury obtained by pre- 
cipitation , in later use, only with defining words . 

Precipitate per se[~ medL. mercnnus prataptiaiusper 
m], or red precipitate mercnrttts praciptiains rtderl 
mercuric oxide or red oxide of mercury, HgO, sweet 
precipitate, mercurous chloride or calomeL HgaClR, 


\mfas%hle white p.) [=5 mercimusjrsecipitatns aUins\ 

1563 X Gale Antidot. ii 68 The Argent Viue that is 
combust (whych the Alchymustes call precipitate). 1599 
A. M tr. Gabelhotie'ds Bk. Physicke 380/1 It will wexe a 
redde poudre which is called Aumm vttm^ and the aureate 
or goulden pracipilate. 1607 Topsell Four-/ Beasts (1658) 
399 Rats-baue, Qmck-silver^ubhmate, and Precipitate, and 
divers other things. 1696 Puilups (ed 5), Preciptiate, a 
Dissolution of Mercury made by a Lamp Fire for two 
Months together, which it is reduced to red and shining 
Powder. White precipitate is Mercury reviv'd, and Cinna- 
her dissolv'd m Aqua fortis of Nitre and Alum. 1704 
T Harris Lex. Techn I, Precipitate. The Chymists and 
Writers of Pharmacy commonly ^ive this Name by way of 
Eminence to Mercury dissolved in Acid Menstruums, and 
then afterwards precipitated down to the bottom iti fine 
Powders. 1784 Kirwan in P/itl, Trans LXXIV 158 It 
may further be urged that precipitate per se yields only 
dephlogisticated air X849 D. Campbell /nor^ Chem 233 
Oxide of mercury reduced to a fine powder, it is changed 
to a yellow. It is known in pharmacy as red precipitate 
1899 AUhutPs Syst. Med Vlll. 516 in ointments, ammo- 
mated mercury (white precipitate is chiefly employed, 
o. Physics and Meteorol. Moisture condensed 
from the state of vapour by cooling, and deposited 
in drops, as rain, dew, etc. 

X832 Chalmers in Hanna Menu (1851) HI. xvii. ^at The 
heat, and the vapour, and the atmospherical precmitates. 
1878 Huxley Phystogr 6s There is yet another form of 
atmospheric precipitate that needs a passing notice. 

xB^x Ckrvii.^ Sterling i. m< (1872) 24 The Sterling house- 
hold shifted twice or thrice, before the vapours ofWelles- 
ley promotions and suchlike slowly sank as useless mecipi- 
tate. X890 spectator 22 Nov , The proportion of Bis pre- 
cipitate of rascaldom which can be cured .in that way, is a 
very small one. ^3 G. A, Smith in Expositor Oct. 309 Con- 
vulsions within Jerusalem, the precipitates from whrch he 
heavy on the later memory of the Jewish nation, 
a. attrih. (in sense b). 

*753 Bartlet Famery xxv. 230 Let the dressings be 
changed for the precipitate medicine. X837 Syd. Smith Let. 
to Archd. Singleton^ Finger and thumbj^precipitate powder, 
or anything else you please. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
VOL. VIL 


Clui Med 3gi, I entered on the use of black wash, with 
weak precipitate ointment 

Precipitate (pr/srpit/t), a. Also 7 prae-. 
[ad L. prs&cipitcius^ pa. pple. of prstcipUdre see 
PfiECiprrATE®] 

1 . Hurledbeadlong; falling or descending steeply, 
or directly downwards , having the character of 
such descent ; headlong 

x6x4 Raleigh Hist World i iij § 7 44 The foure Rmers 
(had they not fallen so precipitate) could not haue had 
sufficient force to haue thrust themselues vnder the great 
Ocean 1703 Rowe Uly<!S ni, 1, Now like a l^irlwind, on 
the Shepherd's Fold He [an Eagle} darts precipitate X850 
Blackie ASschyhes II. 247 And Dadaces, the chiharch, 
spear-struck fell Precipitate from his ship 
f b. Of a place, etc , without reference to move- 
ment: Having a steep or sheer descent; very 
steep, precipitous. Obs. 

x6x5 G Sandys Trao 223 Some part of it of a plaine 
descent, some precipitate, some clothed with trees of seuerall 
kinds. CX630 Risdom Surv Devon % 225 (1810) 24X The 
way right down to the quay, they call it Precipitate. 

2 Rushing or driven along headlong, moving 
or moved with excessive haste or speed, or having 
the character of such movement, violently hurried 

1654 tr. Martini's Conq Chna 70 That vast and pre- 
cipitate River which the Chinees call Hoang lyiw Popr 
Thehats xgi Such was the discord of the royal pair. Whom 
fury drove precipitate to war. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 
(i8og) n xlvi 729 The general escaped W a precipitate 
flight 1840 Grotk Greece n. xxxix V. 92 This precipitate 
retreat produced consequences highly disastrous 

3 Performed, taking place, acting, or passing 
with very great rapidity; greatly hastened or 
hurried ; exceedingly sudden or abrupt. 

1658 Rowland Tcpselfs Four-f Beasts Ep Ded , That 
Art IS long. Life short. Experience difficult, occasion preci- 
pitate, Judgement uncertain 1703 Maundrfll Jornn 
Jerns 27 Their service consisted in. precipitate, and 


Syst, Med VII, 737 Besides the Jong and difficult labour, 
the quick, or, m technical language the precipitate labour 

4 a Of persons, or their dispositions, etc. ; 
Actuated by violent or sudden impulse, without 
deliberation; acting with excessive or unwise 
haste ; over-hasty, rash, inconsiderate, headstrong. 

X607 topsell Four/ Beasts (165B) 237 They likewise fall 
to be so mad and prsecipitate m lust, raging both ^ with 


g estures and voice x6sx Hobbes Lemath. 11. xxvii. 153 

len that are hasty, and prsecipitate in concluding what 
to do. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 112 p s If I could per- 
swade these precipitate young Gentlemen to compose this 
Restlessness of Mind. 1793 Smfaton Edystone L § 123, 
I was determined not to be precipitate in purchasing. 1824 
W, Irving T Tiav I 346 It was feared by some that she 
might be precipitate in her choice 
b. Of acts, etc. : Pone in sudden haste or with- 
out deliberation; hurried, rash, nnconsidered. 
«kx6i8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 66 His prsecipitate 
Councels in defacing Castles and strong palaces. 1663 
Glanvill Supm Sa xu. 6B Our senses are not in fault, but 
our precipitate judgments. X79X Boswell Johnson an 1775 
(i8r6) IL 4ot Destroyed in a precipitate burning of his 
papers a few days before his death 2844 H. H Wilson 
Bni India I. 481 The check opposed to precipitate and 
indiscreet real was not detrimental to the ultimate extension 
of Christianity 

+ 6. Thrown down (^.), subjected. Ohs. rare^K 
1627 Drayton Agincourifetc. 216, 1 finde this age of cure 
markt with this fate, That honest men are still precipitate 
Vnder base viUaines 

Precipitate (prTsi'pit^^t), v. [f. L. pf^cipt- 
Jme to thiow or drive headlong, to fall, be over- 
hasty, f. prxcepSy •ctpitcni adj. headforemost, head- 
long, steep, rapid, violent, etc., f. prt^ before + 
caput held, see 

I. 1 . trans. To throw down headlong; to hurl 
or fling down. (Often 

XS75 R B. Appm 4 Virg. Dj b, From lofty top of 
Turret hie, pcrsupetat [«c] me downe. x6ai Burton Anai, 
Mel nr. iv 11 1 (1651) ^ 9 ^ Salmoneus, that would in 
dcnsion imitate Jupiters Thunder, he was precipitated fox 
his pains X687A Lovell tr Theveriofs Treco.n aa Water 
gushed out miraculously from the place into which he was 
precipitated. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot in 1772, 224 The 
garnson hod no alteipative but to perisb by the edge of the 
sword, or to precipitate themselves into the ocean, 1839 
Kexgiitley Mist. Engi IL 36 On the kink of a precipice 
over which she was to be ere long precipitated. ^ 

b. To *hurr, ‘flmg , throw violently {into 
some (depressed) condition, ox upon an object of 
attack). 

1328 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/, L 1 i^He shall pre- 
cipTtote himself into bis enemies dedition. wfia Stillihgpl. 
nUr. Sacr. III. ui. 88 How often they are precipitated from 


Gibbon Decl. 4 * T. xxvi. IL 563 xne mv^ion ot tne nuns 
precipitated on the provinces of the West the Gothic nation 
i88oG. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 78^ A youth who 
could be precipitated into the wnthings of dissolution, and 
raised out of it by a smile. 

to Jid-. To cast down; to overthrow, rum, 
destroy , to upset, disorder, derange. Obs. 

X388 in Burnet fftst. Fecerds n xxii. 58 

Not to suffer the Pope’s Holiness, if he would thus wilfully, 
without reason or discretion to precipitate himself and the 
said See. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps liv. 10 Precipitate 8 Lord, 
and divide their tongues. 


f 2 . wtf' (for 7-^ or pass.) To fall headlong ; to 
fell, gravitate (quot 1740). Obs 
x6b3 Shars. Lear iv vi 50 (So ma^ fathome downe pre- 
cipitating) Thou'dst shiuer'd like an Egge. 1740 Stack in 
Phil XLI 421 The Complication of these Two 

Forces will compel the Mobile to pwctpitate to the Centre 
. . of the Parallel it happens to be in 2783 J efferson Corr 
Wks. xSsQ I 354 They precipitated from that height to the 
eartb|^and were crushed to atoms. 

f b To descend steeply, as a waterfall or nver. 
.1644 Evelyn Diary 2 Nov, Aquapendente, a town 
situated on a very ragged rock, down which precipitates an 
intire river 2793 A. Murphy Tacitm (1805) VII. 8 The 
Rhine has its source on the steep and lofty summit of the 
Rhaetian Alps, from which it precipitates 
t To ‘ fell ^ or ^plunge’ into some condition 
or act ; to fall or come suddenly to ruin or destruc- 
tion. Oh. (In quot. 1593, to come dovwi.from a 
lofty position or dignity, to condescend extremely ) 
xsja Ld, Essex in Bacon's Wks (1862) VIII 254 She 
[Q ^lix] should precipitate too much from being highly 
displeased with you, to give you near access 1630 Gentilis 
Considerations 160 Those who have such a nuxtuie of great 
vices, and great vertues, sometimes precipitate and fall 
almost as soon as they are bom 1682 Scarlett Exchar^es 
173 Exchanges are as variable as the Wind, and many limes 
as if made, do precipitate without any known Cause or 
Reason X758 Herald No. 23 II. 1x6 While a nation is 
precipitating to its ruin. 

II. 3 trans. To cause to move, pass, act, or 
proceed very rapidly ; to hasten, hur^, urge on. 

1538 Wardb tr Alexis' Seer (1568) a (jur disordmate 
maner of lyfe makethvs .to precmitate our youth, and to 
abbreuiate much our lyfe, r697 Drydeh Virg Qtorg iv, 
614 The Goddess .Herself, involv’d in Clouds, precipitates 
her Flight 1736 Butler Anal n iv. Wks 1874 I 204 
Men are impatient, and for precipitating things. 2838 
Buckle Cwiltz, (zB/x) 11 vui 554 Ken will not bide their 
time, but will insist on precipitating the march of affairs, 
b. To bring on or cause to happen quickly, 
suddenly, or nnexpectcdly ; to bnng to pass hastily 
or abruptly ; to hasten the occuirence of, 

2625 Bacon Ess.y Ambition (Arb.) 227 If they bee Stout, 
and Danng^ it may precipitate their Designes. and proue 
dangerous, 2670 Cotton Espemon i 11. 65 Tne Duke of 
J oyeuse having precipitated the Battel of Contras, he theie 
lost the Battel, with his Life. 1748 Ansods Vey ir vi igB 
They could not precipitate his departure. 2837 Disraeli 
Venetia i vii, [He] often precipitated these paroxysms by 
denying his mother . duty and affection 2874 Green 
Short Hut, VI. S 3 284 Its ruin was precipitated by religious 
persecution 

4 . tniK To msh headlong ; to make great haste, 
to hurry; to move, act, orpioceed very quickly. 

2622 Bacon Hen, VI I ^ Wks, 187^ I 7M/2 Neither did 
their forces gather or increase, which might hasten him to 
precipitate and assail them. 2647 Spriggr Anglia Rediv. 

I V (1854) 39 It was brought to the King, that our army 
was fiying to Northampton, which did occasion them the 
more to precipiate, 2758 Jortin Erasm. I- 164, 1 precipi- 
tate rather than compose, and it is far more irksome to me 
to review chan to write 

fb. To proceed with undue or unwise haste; 
to act hastily or rashly; to be precipitate in action. 

2626 C PoTTFR tr Sarpi's Hist Quarrels 122 They had 
vsed all reasons and dexteritie possible to stay the Pope 
that he might not precipitate 2670 G H Hist Cardinals 
III 1 244 We are now deliberating about the Election of 
Gods Vice-getent ., and ^ai\ we precipitate in this manner ? 

III. 6, Chem. trans To deposit, or cause to be 
deposited, m a solid form from solution in a liquid, 
by chemical action • see Pebojpita'TJC sb, (Some- 
times with the solution as object * To produce 
precipitation 111.) Formerly sometimes in wider 
sense * To deposit from suspension or admixture 
b a liquid, as sediment, etc. 

2644 DiOBY Nat, Bodiesxxnvr g 4. 290 This steame tbere- 
fore^yingstill to the serous bJoud which passeth by, must 
of necessity precipitate (as I may say) the serous partes of 
that blond, 2676-7 Grew Solution Salts in Water 1. § 14 
They are both copiously and forthwith prempitated to the 
hottome of the Gmss. 1790 Keir in Pml. Trans LXXX 
ninoie. Copper and zme readily precipitate silver from 
these solutions. 1800 tr Lagrange's Chem. I, g6 This acid 
liquor precipitates lime water mx6 Faraday Exp. Res 
1 2 The filtered solution was precipitated by carbonate of 
potash. 2837 G* Birds XJmu Deposits {yd sj 246 This acid 
readily precipitates lime from all its combinations with acids. 

b. Physics and Meteorol. To condense (moisture) 
into drops from a state of vapour, and so deposit 
or cause to fall, as dew, ram, etc. 

2863 Tyndall Heat ii. § a8 {1870} 31. A very few strokes 
suffice to precipitate the vapour x^—mFori^ Rev x Feb. 
235 Turning m the beam we have a second ciwfl, more 
dScate than the first, precipitated 2878 Idvxxxt P^stoir. 
44 'The mass of ice cools the surrounding air, and thus pre 
cipitates Its moisture. 

c. transf. and JtF. in vanons applications; spec. 
m Sptntuahsni *= Matjbbializb 2. 

1823 J. Neal Bro, Jonathan II 189 The mercury of his 
blood was precipitated 2842-4 Emerson Ess , Nai Wks 
(Bohn) 1. 235 The world is mind precipitated 2892 Pali 
MallG. I Oct 2/3 The assertion of a band ofMejnour^d 
Zanoni brothers who possess the secret of dissolving their 
own senile bodies and precipitating them again m the prime 
of physic^ condition , , , . 

6. intf. (for rejl.) To be deposited from solution 
for from suspension) ; to settle as a precipitate. 
422626 Bacon Phys Rm.yDc& xByp I. 245/1 By what 
strong water every metal will precipitate, 1664 Power 
Ejtp. Philos i 34 Which in a short time will precipitate 
and all sink down to the bottom of the glass 27^ Reid 
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tr iUac^Mf's Chem. I 379 It always preopitate*; in the 
fonnofa white calx i 8 s 4 J Scoffervmh d 7 rr j CV;** ' 

Chtm, 403 Carbonate of lime, precipitates. 

b. To fall or bo deposited as condensed \apour. 
x8oo VmcE HydrosfaU vu. (1806) 78 [The vapours] ha\e 
no inclination to precipitate and fall do«wi in drops ^ 

Prera-pitated, ;??>/. «• [£ PBEcreiTAra ® + , 
“ED 1,] In senses answering to those of the verb. 

1 . Hastened, hurried. Now usually Precipitate a. 
ifiaa T, Adams Ex^- a PeUy ii. zd Therefore ivas the 

teac&r .a stupid beast to teach him. that ivas too precipi“ 
tated. 1678 T>ans Cri, Spavi 51 At the too preapitated 
death of that Gentleman of Arragon. 1688 Z.md Gas, 
No 3377/2 The Enemies precipitated Retreat to Scndrovia 
1740 Ricff AHDSOv Clanssa IV. xlvui, 286 She set even my 
heart into a palpitation,.. like a preapitated pendulum in a 
clock case. 1^5 Naher Conq, Scinae lU vii 428 The pre- 
dpitated movements of the Ameer. 

2 . dm, and Physics. Deposited from solution, 
or from a state of vapour. 

1663 Boyle Use/, Nai, Philos n v. viii 200 Calces 
of corroded and precipitated things. M07 Mortimer H ttsh 
(1721) II. 320 You must draw it off toiu its predpitated 
Lees. 187* Tyndall Fragjn, S r, (1879} I. iv, 114 The doud 
formed , when the predpitated particles are suflBciently 
fine, IS blue. AlUmtfsS^si.Med,V'^ 726 A drachm 
of preapitated ^phur administered in milk. 

Hence FEod-pitatedly adv,^ precipitately, 
hurriedly; *= next, sense a, 

1770 C Jenner Placid Man I. ii v loi [He] would have 
confirmed the suspicion by leaving the room as preopita- 
tedly as he had entered it. 

Precipitately (prfsi-pit^li), adv. [f. Pre- 
cmTATE a. + -LT ^.] In a precipitate manner. 

1 . With headlong fall or descent ; headlong. 

163s Lithgow Trav, «. 392 An outragious Torrent; 

which predpitately deualleth X76a tr Bnschins^s Syst 
Gcogi I 230 By means of this ..they secure themselves 
front falling precipitately upon the rocks when they dive 
to the bottom of the sea. 1852 Mrs Stowe Unde Tords 
C, xvii, Maj^ heading the retreat dovra the rocks. , 
while all the party came tumbling predpitately after him. 
+b. Steeply, precipitously Qbs. 

X&3 F Clissold Ascent ML Blanc 19 From the heights 
of the mountain, which precipitately rise above this Plateau, 
immense avalanches often descend. 

2. With headlong speed; with a sudden msh; m 
great haste. 

X738 Morgan Algiers II v« 300 The Emperor himself 
was forced, predpitately, to come down from die Mountain. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina (i^x) 1 xliii 2x9 Rushing pre- 
apitatelyinto the room. 1877 Cixxe Min TacLxiv (ed. 3) 
IK If the rearguard be attacked preapitately by the first 
troops that arrive. 

3 . With humed action, humedly, hastily; sud- 
denly, abruptly; with unwise haste, rashly, in- 
considerately. 

jfi^7 Clarendon ffisL Reh 1. § 51 A new War was as 
p^pitately declared against France Towerson 

Deauogw 5x7 A man may determine his will precipitately 
as well as considerately 1766 Goldsm Vic, iK.xvui, That 
state of Qund in which we all are more ready to act preapi- 
tately than to reason right X873 hlRS. H Wood Mast. 
Greylands 11, The . . governess had lately given warmng 
pxmpitately and left. 

Preci'mtateness. [f. as prec. + -ness ] 
The quality or character of being precipitate; 
hastiness; rashness. 

1667 Bp Hopkins Senn. i Pet, it 12 (168s) 3S It is but 
preapitateness for any man to oppose hims^ defenceless 
against armed violence. 1884 Manch, Exam, 8 July 5/2 
C^tain Fournier expressed himself in similar terms with 
regard to General Millot*s preapitateness 

Preolpitater: see Frecifitatob 
P reci^pitating, vbl. sb. [f Peeoiwtatb v. 
+-IN0I.J The action of the verb Preoipitatb ; 
usually Pbecimtation 5. Also atlnb. 

x6&| Power Ex^, Philos, i 62 By attenuating the grosser 
rarts .. voiaulizing some, precipitating of others 2683 
PsTTUs Pleta Min, l (x 686) 83 The Philosophers do wnte 
of precipitating, by which the Silver m common tin may be 
put down. Oijj Raymond SiaiisL Mines f ^z«m«'4oo The 
oath after it is withdrawn from the precipitating tanks 
generally contains a httle copper 1887 diatly JVews 
31 Oct 2/6 Thirteen precipitating tanks on the land side of 
the existmg reservoir will receive the sewage. 

Pred'pitating, tpl a, [f. as prec. + -luo 2.] 
That precipitates, in varions senses, 
tl. Steep, preapitous Obs 
16x3 G. Saitoys Trav, in 183 This Caue fe hewne out of 
the preapitating rocke. 1633 Lithgow Trav vl 278 The 
Ponds being hewne out from the deualling face of a pre- 
cjpitating mountaine. 

2 . Palling headlong from a height j sinking to the 
bottom, as a deposit from a liquid. ? Obs 
1736 Amory Buncle (1825) II 12a Some were covered with 
forest and some with precipitating streams 1799 Kirwan 
Ged, Ess, 40 The progressive motion impressed upon the 
preapitating masses. 

fS. Coming abruptly, abrupt or sudden. Ohs. 
tffaS Sir T Herbert Trao [ed. 2) 3s Yet ere death cald 
fenr them, they were cald for, by predpitatmg ends. 

4 . Impelling headlong ; hurrying violently. 

1815 Shelley Alastor 321 A whirlwind swept it on, With 
fierce gusts and precipitating force 
1 Plunging into action without consideration ; 
acting too hastily or rashly, precipitate. Ohs 
1681 D’tr^v Progr Honest iv, So the reverend Sire 
thus begun Topittyand instruct his just precipitating Son 
* 7 S 4 BiCHAimsoN Grandtson VI. xxx. 195 A man so 
generous tho so preapitating. 


6. Chem. Causing precipitation from solution. 
1904 Btii Med, Jinl ro Sept. 573 The precipitating 
action of egg*albumen precipitin. 

PrecipitatiDn (prfsipit^Jan). [a. F. /r/- 
cipitaiion (i6thc. Godef Compl,)^ ad. \u,prfecipiia- 
iionenh n of action from prseetpiidre to Pbecipi- 
TATE ] The action of precipitating. 

I. 1 . The action of casting down or fallmg 
headlong from a height ; a hurling down ; the fact 
of being hurled down ; headlong fall or descent. ^ 
1607 Shaxs. Cor. Ill 111. 102 Wee banish him our Citie 
In perill of preapitation Fiom off the Rocke Taipeian 
1720 Welton Siimr Son of God II xvi 427 Under this 
Assurance that He might cast Himself down .from the 
Pinnacle, but that He should be supported in His Precipita- 
tion as well as He was m His Ascent thither. 1856 Stanley 
Smai 4* Pal x (1858) 367 The summit of a mountain, from 
which summit the intended precipitation was to take place 
b Steepness of descent; precipitousness rare. 
x6o7 SnAKa Cor in li 4 Let them pile ten hilles on the 
Tarpeiau Rocke, That the precipitation might downe 
stretch Below the bearae of sight. 1890 Talmage Manser 
to Throne 53 The lulls for width and precipitation are dis- 
plays omnipotent. 

o. Path, Complete prolapsus, ' fallmg \ 

161Z tr. Gnilletneads Ckild-iirih 210 The precipitation, 
or comming downe of the wombe* the ligaments being 
loosened, and sometimes broken. z8az“34 Goods Study 
Med (ed 4) IV iio note^ In what Madame Boivin terms 

« taiion or complete prolapsus,, zuy rational scheme 
f is entitled to encouragement 
td. Vertical descent (of a root). Obs, rare, 
x66g J Rose Eng Vineyatd (1675) x8 The deepness, and 
fatness of the earthy contributes more to the luxury of the 
branches and precipitation of the roots, than to the just, 
and natural stature of the stem 

II. 2 . Headlong rush, violent onward motion. 
1628 Feltk^m Resolves ii [i ] x 26 Wee goe surest, when 
we post not in a pi capitation x^s Woodward Hut 
Earth (J.), The huny, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge, towards the 
sea. 1748 Ansods Voy, i viii 76 The violence of the cui- 
rent, which bad set us with so much precipitation to the 
eastward. xBaa Lamb Eha Ser i Chinm^’Swcepe? s. 
Pacing along Cheapside with my accustomed precipitation 
when I walk westward. 

3 . Sudden and hurried action ; sudden haste or 
quickness; hurry, 

1302 Ord, Crysien Men (W. de W) iv, vi. S y, He therin 
ought to procede demeurely dyscretly, without precepta- 
won [Fr predpitacion] in cnastysynge isflto Puttenham 
Eng Poeste 11 xi (Arb) 98 Mounting and falling from note 
to note such as be to them peculiar, and with more or lesse 
leasure or ptecip[it]ation 1678 Trans Crf, Spam 165 That 
so he might undo me with greater precipitation. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cra/xns vni. vi, ‘ None, none 1 ' interrupted she, with 
precipitation 1838 Dickens Niclu Nick vu, The lady 
having seized it, with great precipitation, they retiied. 

b Unduly humed action ; inconsiderate haste; 
rash rapidity. 

1629 T. Adams Medti Creed Wks 1S62 III irp Preapi- 
tation in qur works makes us unlike to God : heady fool, 
artthou wiser than thy Maker? xyooAsTRYtr Saavedra- 
Faxaido I 251 Precipitation is the effect of Madness, and 
generally the occasion of great Penis X794 S Wn liams 
Vermont 397 Some philosophers, with great precipitation 
have pretended to deade it by system. 1870 Disradli 
Loihatr xi, We must not act with piecipitation. 

4 . The bringing on of something hastily, sud- 
denly, or before the expected time, hastening, 
hurrying; acceleration. 

x6ai in Dlsmg Behates Ho, Lords (Camden) roo Then the 
precipitacion of justice (not heanng iheproofes) is hyghe 
injustice. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef X74 The com- 
mon cause alleadged . is, a precipitation or over hasty 
exclusion before the bu th be perfect. 1769 Goldsm. Hut 
Rome (1786) n 488 This, In a great measure, gave piecipi-* 
tation to his own downfall. i88a Farrar Early Chr, I, 
S57 ^^de. He athibutes to his death the precipitation of the 
ra m of Jerusalem 

m. 6, Chem, Separation and deposition of a 
substance in a solid (powdery or crystalline) form 
from solution in a liquid, by the action of a chemi- 
cal reagent, or of electricity, heat, etc. 

The date of first quotation is not certain it may be 17th c. 
1*477 Norton Old Alch, vi in Asbm Theai, Chem 
Bint (165a) 9s Longe Vessells for Precipitation,] x6i2 
Woodall Mate Wks (1653) 273 Precipitation is 
when bodies corroded by Aqua fortis, or Aqua Kegia, and 
dissolved into water are reverberafcd into Calx z68o 
a(mJS,New Exp Phys Meek xxxvii. 3M The preapitation 
of Benjamin, and some other Resmous Bodies. X790 Keir 
in Phil, Trans, LXXX. 374 Upon addmg iron to a solu- 
tion of silver in the nitrous acid no preapitation ensued. 
x8oo Henry Mpti Chem, (1808) 12 For precipitations, and 
separaung liquids from precipitates, the decanting-jar will 
be found useful, xpoo yml Soc, Dyers XVI 6 The pre- 
cipitation of the indigo white 

b, emer. The product of this process, a precipi- 
tated substance; a precipitate. (In quot. 1867 in 
extended sense.) 

xfe3 Tim^ Ouersii. m. 154 The same coagulating force . 
doth manifestly appeare in those preparatiom which are 
^lled precipitations. X867 H hucMiLLAN Bible Teach, 
Pref. (1870) 12 Our forests, corn-fields, and coal-beds are 
the solid precipitations of unseen carbonic acid gas m the 
atmosphere. * 

C attrib, 

1839 Ure Bid Arts 37 The clear liquor should now be 
run off into the preapitation cistern. 1887 Pall Mall G 
construction of precipitation works at one 
or the London sewage outfalls. 


6. Physics and Meteorol, Condensation and 
deposition of moisture from the state of vapour, as 
by cooling; esp, m the formation of dew, rain, 
snow, etc b. concr. That which is so deposited. 

1673 Phil Trans X. 468 In some precipitations of the 
Air. 1892 Ray Disc, ir 11. (1732) 99 Theie was so strange a 
Condensation or 1 ather Preapitation of the Vapours X812-16 
Playfair Nat Phil (18x9) I 322 Dew is a precipitation of 
humidity fiom the lower strata of the atmosphere. 1859 R F 
Burton Cenir, Afr, m Jinl Geog Soc XXIX xos Thence 
the frequent precipitation of heavy lain, and the banks and 
sheets of morning cloud which veil the tree-clad peaks of the 
highest gi^ients 1864 Marsh Man ^ Nat 4^6 Marnotte 
found that but one sixth of the precipitation m basin of the 
Seine was delivered into the sea by that 1 iver 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr 179 The excess of evaporation over preapitation 
in the northern portion of the land hemisphere. 

7 , J ^, , Spec, m SpiriUiahsvi = Materializa- 
tion 2 

X89X Pall MaUG i Oct. 2/3 A distinguished naturalist 
assured me that he had, in nis own loom, with no other 
person present save his servant, a young man of‘medmm- 
istic’ lempeiament, repeatedly witnessed the process of 
materialization (precipitation) of a human figure slowly 
going on under his own eyes, developing from a nebulous 
shape through which he could see the furniture beyond it, 
to a solid human form, whose hand he could grasp fiiml5% 

Frecipitativ'e (prrsipite'hv), a. [f. Pbb- 

OIPITATE V, (or its L, source) see -ATIVE ] Hav- 
ing the quality of precipitating (1. e. m quot., of 
acceleiating motion;. 

1883 WiNCHELL World-Life n iv (18B9) 491 The pie- 
apitative tendencies of tidal action may exceed those 
resulting from resistances encountered in planetary space 

Precipitator Also 7 -er. 

[a, late C. prsecipitdtoi a destroyer, overthrower 
see Precipitate v. and -or.] One who or that 
which precipitates, 

1 . One who bnngs something to pass quickly or 
suddenly; ahastener, 

<zx68o Hammond Seivn, Luke ix, 55 Wks 1684 IV. 590 
Zealots as it proved were the hastners and precipitators of 
the destruction of that Kingdom. 

2 . Chenu and Physics Something that causes 
precipitation , a precipitant, b. An apparatus for 
precipitation , spec, a tank for purifying hard watei 
or sewage, a precipitating-tank. 

i68x tr. Belods Myst Phystch Introd 20, 1 have found 
Antimony, Allum, and Coral, tobemostpowerfulDulaf[i]ei'i, 
Precipitateis, and Expulsers of divers sorts of Acides 1883 
lAkLVihyce.WorhshopReceipis%ex ii 350/1 The mother-liquoi 
IS conducted through the pipe for mother-water to the pie- 
cipitators x886 A merzean Xl 166 The slopes of elevations 
towards the sea are great precipitators of rain. 

Precipitin (pribrpitm). Bzol, Chem, [ineg 
f. base of Preoipit-atb -j- -in 1.] A substance that 
causes precipitation from a solution ♦ see quot 1^03 

Z900 Lancet 14 J uly 09/1 Expenments with the precipitins 
of egg albumen and sheep's globulin were made, and in this 
case also one or other of the precipitins disappeared 1903 
Bnt Med. Jml 21 Mar 655 The same explanations hold 
good for the action of the precipitins, namely those sub- 
stances in immune seiums which cause precipitation when 
added to the fiuids or solutions of substances used in 
immunization. 1904 [see Precipitating^// a 6]. 

t^ecipi’tiOTlS, Obs. [f, L. prtecipzli-um 
Preoipioe sb, + -ons In sense i this form is more 
correct etymologically than precipitmis ] 

I . 1 . Of the nature of a precipice : « Precipit- 
ous 4. 

1635 Brathwait Arcad, Pr 196 But you'r specially to 
shunne, To walke Neare a precipitious place 1658 
Ray /?£//! (1760)196 A precipitious solid Rock. Z72X Maun- 
DRELL Joum, Jenis, Add. 6 Tiavelling through the Moun- 
tains, which weie now somewhat more uneven and pre- 
cipitious [printed precipititious] 

b Involving risk of sudden fall or rum. 

iSzsSherley Trav, Persia 83 Hee cannot bee so ignorant, 
as to vnderstand no way to bee so piecipitious foi himselfe. 
1854 Scuderfs Curia Pol 60 Others have refused these 
royall dignities, as places too precipitious, and too full of 
cares and Doubles. 

2 . Descending headlong; —Precipitated, i, 

1648 Eikon Basthke v 35 Monaichy it self, together with 
Me, could not but be dash^ m pieces, by such a precipitious 
fall as they intended [Misquoted as precipitous by J ] 

II. 8 Sudden, abrupt • - Precipitate a 3, 
Precipitous 2. 

1876 Glanvill Ess, vt 24 Sutable to the Analog of 
Nature, which useth not to make piecipitious leaps from 
one thing to another, but usually proceeds by orderly steps 
and gradations 

4 . Hasty, rash ; - Precipitatb a, 4, Precipit- 
ous I. 

1613 Daniel ColL Hist Eng 14X He stood so betweene 
the kingdome and the Idngs ngor as stayed many precipitious 
violencies. 1673 O Walker Educ i ix 78 Cross, pre- 
cipitious. de^iteful, revengeful. Ibid i. xiii 178 Lust.. is 
the mother of negligence, precipitious inconsiderateness, 
inconstancy 

Hence + Preoipl*tloii8]7 adv.y hastily, precipit- 
ately ; f Freclpl^tiousaiesa, hastmess, rashness. 

1633 H. CoGAN tr Pinto's Trav. Ixviii. (1663) 278 In regard 
this execution had been done precipitiously, and without any 
proof. 1867 Decay Chr Piety viii. F 10 Precipitiously it 
will on, where ever strong d^ire shall dnve, 1673 O. 
Walker Ednc n iv, 261 Precipitiousness, impatience, or 
not stajdng to take the opportunity * is frequently the rume 
of many noble designs. 
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Precipitous (pi/srpitas), a. [ad. obs. F. 
p}eciptUiix (i6th c. in Godef,) = It., Sp., Pg, 
pt'eupUoso^ ad late L. or Com. Rom. "^prmapttosus, 
f. pnvcepSt prescipit-ein headlong ; see -oua J 
I fl Acting, 01 done, with excessive omndiie 
haste; rash, headstrong =PBEOiPiTATBfl 4. Obs 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep, 1. v 18 The attempts of 
some have been precipitous 1689 Shadwell Bziry F v 
1, I should be censur'd for being loo precipitous, a 1734 
North Exemt m vii 78 (1740) 564 This Discharge was 
piectpitous. , and done on Purpose to atop that Indictment. 

1 * 2 . Coming on 01 passing very rapidly, very 
sadden or abrupt = Pbeoipitatb a, 3. Obs, 

1646 Sir T. Brownc Pseud Ep, in. vi, 117 The small 
and slender time of the Beares gestation, .lasting but few 
dayes, .the exclusion becomes pieapitous, and me young 
ones consequently informous 16G6 Evelyn Xal Hort 
(ed. s) 4 How piecious the time is, how praecipilous the 
occasion, how many things to be done in their just Season 
3 . Rushing headlong onwards , violently hurried 
or hurrying , = Pubouttatb a 2 rare. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot m 1772, 33 The wateis aie dis- 
charged with a rapid piecipitous curient 1817 Shelley 
Eaz! Islam r viii, A course piecipitous, of dizzy speed, 
Suspending thought and breath 1833 Lamb Eha Sei ir 
Eatfewtesi Imag Faculty^ Pieapitous, with his leeling 
Satyr lout about him, Bacchus flings himself at the 
Cietan. i8<^ Tennyson En, Ard. 588 Tne sweep Of some 
piecipitous livulet to the wava 

II. 4 . Of the nature of a precipice ; having a 
vertical, overhanging, or very sleep face, as a rock 
or cliff ; consisting of or characteiized by piecipices. 
(The usual sense . taking the place of the earlier 
Pbboipjtious.) 

x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl (ed 2) 449 Salisbury Craig is noted 
chiefly for its sleep piecipitous uont. zflxy Moore LallaR. 
(1834) 271; Down the precipitous locks they sprung 1846 
McCulloch Acc, Brit Empire 1 . 245 In the first pait 
tlie shoie is bold, piecipitous, and picturesque 1856 Stanllv 
Smai tj- Pal vin (1838) 324 Up the precipitous ravines of 
Jericho and Ai. 

b. Falling with extreme rapidity, 

1897 Allhutt's Syst. Med II 360 The descent of the 
temperature is then rapid, even piecipitous, falling 3° to 5® F. 
or more in a single night. 

Preci'pitously, [f. piec. + -LY2] in 
a precipitous manner. 

1 . With headlong onward movement; with a 
rushing violence • Pjjeoipitatbly 2 rare 

i6a8 tr. Boccnltnls MewyfoundPol, ir. iv. 125 What hindred 
them from running precipitously to the acquisition of all 
Italic? X864 Thmysov Boadicea 58 Till the victim hear 
within andyeain to hurry precipitously Like the leaf in a 
roaring whirlwind, like the smoke m a hurricane whul’d 
1 2 , With uncliie haste ; over-hastily, rashly ^ 
Pbeoipitatbly 3. Obs. 

X646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep in. xxi 162 The long con- 
tinuation .without any visible food, which some observing 
precipitously conclude they [chameleons] eate not any at 
all X673 Stubbs Further Ftnd, Butch War 17 Neither 
is it piovidential for a weak ?rince..to run Precipitously 
into a War. 

8. Like or as a precipice ; with a precipitous 
slope or face ; vertically or very steeply. 

x8x6 Byron Ch, Mar. ni. Ixxxvi, Darken'd Jura, whose cant 
heights ^petir Precipitously steep. 1869 Tozlr Highl, 
Tut key 11 294 A smooth rock, which descends precipitously 
into the sea 

Freorpitousness. [f.a3prec.+-BB&s.] The 
quality ofbeing precipitous. 
fl. Hastiness, rashness, precipitateuess. Obs. 
a x 66 a Hammond Serm* Proa, i 23 Wks 1684 IV. 576 
Precipitousness, as Trismegistus defines it, /naetat e 78 o$, a 
species of madness in one place, a kind of drunkenness lu 
another. x84x Blackw. Mag, aLIX. 57R Much of this pre- 
cipitousness in judging must m candour be put down to 
liiebuhr’s youth. 

2 , The quality of being precipitous as a cliff 

X833 M. ScoiT Tom Crifigle xii. (1859] 286 The left or 

western bank of the narrow entrance to the harbour ran 
out 111 all Its precipitousness and beauty 1865 Geikie 
Seen «5- Gcol Scot, viii 224 Where a vertical wall of granite 
rises into the air, it may for a long while letain its pre- 
upitousness 

II Fr6cis (pr^’si), sb, [F. (pr«2), sb, use of 
precis adj . , cut short, condensed, Pbecisb.] A con- 
cise or abndged statement; a summary; an abstract, 
X760 CiiLSTERt Let to Bp Ckenevtx 29 Apr , I hope you 
have seen Voltaire’s prlcis of it in verse, xSoy-S Syd Smith 
Plymley*s Lett, Wks. 1859 IL ifisA Take with you, if you 
please, this pricts of its exploits eleven hundred men, com- 
manded by a soldier raised from the ranks, put to rout a 
select army of fiooo men, commanded by General Lake. 
1870 M. A. Lower Hist Sussex II. 90 The arguments are 
too lengthened for even a prlcis here 1893 Naiioti 
(N Y.) 22 June 456/2 The article is so compact as to read 
in parts almost like z.pricts 

D The action or practice of prdcis-wnting. 
x886 in Cassells Etu^d, Did, 

0 , aiinb. and as prids report^ -mnter^ 

•writing. 

1809 G, Rose Bianes (i860) II 406 Pr&is-wnter under 
his Lordship when Secretary of State xSxa Sir R. Wilson 
Priv, Diary II. 431 To transmit home an historical 
detail of the operations. x88o Print, Trades yml. xxx, 8 
The references .may be cited as the very perfection of 
prieis mvCmg. .... 

Hence Fx 4 oitt v, trans.^ to make a precis of; 
to abstract, summarize, 

1863 Pinkerton in N. ^ Q* 3rd Ser. III. i8x/x The labour I 


of .precising in a calendrical form such a vast chaos of 
documents may be readily imagined 1889 Mcial Notes 
Home Dept Indta on Adnlieraiton Food^ Ihe replies to 
the circular letter will be found fully prdcised in the notes 
prefixed to the municipal proceedings. 

Precis, obs. Sc. f. presses : see Press v. 
Precise (pii’sors), a {ado') Also: 6 pre- 
oyse, -syse, -sis©, -size, prysyse, 6-7 preeize, 
7 prseeise, 9 Sc, preceese. [=* F. pr^cts^ •tse 
{presets y I4-I5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L prte- 
ctsus cut off, abrupt, shortened, pa. pple. of 
preecid^re to cut off (in fiont), cut short, abridge, 
f prsty Pee- A. 4 c + esdd^e to cut.] 

1 . Definitely or strictly expressed; exactly de- 
fined, definite, exact; of a person, definite and 
exact in statement. 

1526 Pilgt Perf, (W de W 1531) 265 There shall be 
slreyte examuiacion made, & precyse accountes required for 
tin*, matter 1530 m Vicaty^s Anat (1888) App 111 162 
[IIe]hath vntiU twysdayeneYt,to makeaprecyse Aunswer 
XS77 Northbrookd Dicing (1843) 49, I must needes coa- 
fesse, these reasons of theirs are sifted very depe and very 
harde, and maiueylous precise. x&^ Quarles EneJund 
xviii, That Peace is too preetze, that limits the justnesse of 
a Wane to a Sword drawne or a Blow given. 1738 Morgan 
Algiers I. u 29 It was at last agreed that each Party 
should, at a prease Time send away two Men on foot. 1775 
Harris Philos Arrangem, Wks (1841) 353 It is m a sense 
less stuct and precise, that we take the woid habit, 1838 
Lewis Use ^ Ab Pol, Terms Intiod 16 To be pracis^ it 
was necessary to be minute. x868 E Edwards Ralegh I. 
Yxv. ^8 His insti uctions had been precise and imperative. 
1875 JowcTT Plato (ed. a) III. 187 He is veiy precise about 
dates and facts Ibid IV. 80 Let us then put into nioie 
precise terms the question which has arisen. 

t b. Of an instrument , Exact, accurate. Obs 
1561 Eden Arte Namg it. xvil 45, I made experience 
with a precise Astrolabie 

e Of the voice or tone : Distinctly uttered 
1848 Dickens Datnbiy 1, In the low precise tone of one 
who endeavours to awaken a sleeper. 

2 . Strict m the observance of rule, foim, or usage, 
formal, correct; punctilious, scrupulous, paiticular; 
sometimes, Over-exact, over-mce, fastidious. Also 
of a practice or action : Strictly observed. 

X530 Palsgr 33z/i Precyse, scrupulously circumspecte, 
precys, 1363 Homilies 11. Prayer i (1859) 341 As touching 
the precise keepinjg of the seventh day after the manner of 
the Jews. 1580 Lyly Enphues (Arb ) 426 So the presisest 
Virgins are to be won when they be young 1^7 Uolding 
De Mortiay i. (1502) ir Mention is made of certeine presize 
persons, which beleeued nothing but that which they sawe 
<2x635 Nebuchadue^rs Fiene Furnace (Harl MS 7578 
If so)» Such fellowes proud who seem to lie precise Their 
fantasieb are onely set to please, a j68o Butler Rem (1759) 
1 . 134 The anlient Pz^aiis were precise To use no ^01 1- 
tail'd Beast in Sacrifice 1781 Cowpck Caiiversai 610 
Learned without pride, Exact, yet not precise. 1847 Marry at 
Chtldr, N, PoresirasLi He. .was very precise about doin^ 
his duty. 187* Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann 65/2 Aii old 
bachelor, piecise and obstinate. 

b. esp Strict or scrupulous in religious obser- 
vance, in 1 6th and 17th c., puritanical 
1566 Abp. Parker Carr, (Parker Soc.) 278 These precise 
folk would offer then goods and bodies to prison, rather than 
they would relent Marirel Epit. (1843) 7 In assault- 
ing the fort of our precise brethieii. 1657 Sanderson Sernu 
(1674) 17 The hottest piecisest and most scrupulous non- 
conformer, 1693 Wood Life 15 June (OHS) III 424 
He was too precise and religious 1694 Atterbury Senn , 
Prov. xiv 6 (1726) L 195 How did they dende that Giave 
Preacher of Righteousness [Noah], and his Precise Family 
1827 Hallam Cottsi Hist (1876) I. hi. 167 Those.. who 
favoured the raoie prease leformers, and looked coldly oa 
the established church x86o Pusey Proph, 312 Men 
are now called ‘precise*, who will not connive at sin, or 
allow the levity which plays, motblike, aiound it. 

3 . Exact; neither more nor less than; perfect, 
complete : opposed to approxivuUe. 

1571 Digces Paniom, Bij, A Semicircle, doth conteine.. 
the precise halfe of his circumference xfigt Hob bes Leviafh. 

I IV z5 A man that seeketh precise truth 1753 Hogarth 
Anal Beauty vii. 39 The precise serpentine line, or line of 
grace. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. 11 37 The coincidence 
IS not so precise as some others 1837-8 Sir W, Hamilton 
Logic XXIV. (xB6o) 11 . 14 A definition should be Precise, 
that is, contain nothing unessential, nothing supeifluous 
1874 L. Stephen Hours m Library (1802) I u. a The pro- 
cise adaptation of the key to every ward of the lock. 

4 . Distinguished with precision from all others; 
identified, pointed out, or stated, with precision or 
exactness ; the precise^ the particular, the identical, 
the veiy, the exact. 

x6a8 Digby Voy, Medit, (1868) 63 They had taken vp an 
euill grounded rumor, which, being traced from one to an 
other, euery time with some additions,^came att length to 
vanish without finding any pracise author 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 367 The precise day upon which he rose. 
X7& Robertson Chas, F, III x. 221 The Protestants,, 
insisted upon the counal’s copying the precise words of 
that instrument 183* Babbage Econ, Masiuf, i (ed 3) 10 
The difficulty of finding the precise angle at which the 
diamond cuts, 1856 Sir B Brodie Psychol, Inq I iv. i6x 
The precise character of these chemical changes we have no 
means of ascertaining, i860 Tyndall Glac 1 vii. 48 The 
precise moment at which a traveller is passing 
fB. 2sadv. « PbeoiseIiY. Ohs. 
a X400-30 Chaucefs Astrol n § 45 The ^ere of ovre lord 
1400, 1-wry ton [wn I wold wyttyn] precise, my rote. 15^ 
Drant Horace, to Mmcenas F vij. Sum follow so precyse A 
learned man, that oftentymes they imitate his vyce x^ 
Daniel Compl Rosamond li. Thus stood I hallanc'd equally 
preefre, Till my fraile flesh did weigh me downs to sin. 


Precise (prihsi s), v. [a. F prdetser to deter- 
mine exactly, f, prdets Pbeoise a ] trans. To make 
precise or definite ; to define precisely or exactly , 
to particularize. Hence Preoi smg vbL sb, 

1866 T Harper Peace through Truth Ser i. 252 Direct 
asseverations which piecise the meaning of terms, which 
might otherwise be anibmuous 1672 Rouiledge's Ev Bey's 
Ann X39/1 Ask him, Geueial, to precise his accusation 
against me. 1887 J. C Morison Service Man ix 313 Its 
solution would seem to require a little more precising of 
what IS meant by happiness, tlian is customai y 111 ethical 
discussions 

Precisely (pr/sorsH), adv Foims . see Pbe- 
oise (5-6 erron, pexoys-) . [f. as Pbeoise a . + -hY \ 
Known in use earlier thoxiptecise adj prob immediately 
translating pricisiment, winch is also known earlier than 
prSetSy e adj , and was prob. a xendenng of the L adv 
prseclse, which was much more in use than the adj pt‘secisus,] 
+ 1 , Definitely , entirely, absolutely Obs. 

CX450 m Anioldds Chron (1811) 37 From y® office of 
aldyrmanry vtteily and percysly to cessen 155* Ascham in 
Lett Lit. Men (Camden) 11 My purpose is precisehe bent 
to mynde all dewtie. 1558 Huloet, Pieciselye, ohier, 
precise 1568 GiiAtTON Chron IL 768 If diee percase be 
so obstinate and so piecisely set vpon her awne will and 
opinion, that [etc ] 1630 R fohison's Ktngd Sf Comnm 

49, 1 prescribe not these places so precisely, as that he may 
not live in others. 

^•b. In definite or precise teims ; expiessly Obs 
X494 Fabyan Chron vir ccxlv 2B7 Anon he demed ye 
contrary, & sayd, presysely y* othei thw must gyue batayll 
to theyr enemyes, or ellys they must flee w^ shame 1560 
A L ti. Calvin's Four6erm, Song Ezech 1. (1561) A viij b, 
Ther be also other more impudent, whiche .do plainly Sc 
precisely deny it to be sinne 1577 ^r. BullmgePs Deludes 
(1592) 1X2 God doth simply offer himselfe to vs, and pre- 
cisely set downe what he will be to vs ward 
1 2. Particularly, specifically, in particular. Obs 
XS3Z More Conjut. Bames^vui Wks 782/2 As touching 
saint Paule, he spake not in that place precisely of yo 
sciipture 1653 Asiiwell Fides Aposi 124 Cajetan there 
speakes of SymDolum,in geneiall, not of the Apostles Creed 
precisely 1654 Warren x 80 The matter was 

precisely and abstractively considered. 1697 Humercy 
Righteousn, God iv 55 It may be consider’d Precisely 111 
itself, or Complexly with its Antecedents, and Consequents 

3 . With stnet observance of rule, form, or usage, 
strictly, rigorously; minutely, punctually; punc- 
tiliously, ceremoniously , propel ly, with propiiety. 

1526 Pilgr Per/ (W, de W. 1531) 65 Whiche .yet to this 
present daye kepe toe lettre of the lawe of Moyses m many 
thynges prec^ely, z^x J, Bell Haddon's Answ Osor 
50T b. Wherefore if neither this reuerend Byshopp is able 
to benaue himselfe so precisely, but that he must flee dayly 
with vs to the meiuy seate and compassion of God where 
be then these glorious crakes of integrity? 1706 E Ward 
Wooden Wot la Diss (1708) 26 Like a wise Philosopher, 
confoi ms to Time and Place most precisely 1837 Disraeli 
Venetia 1 xiv, His other features small, though precisely 
moulded. 

4 . Exactly; with precise or exact correspondence ; 
with precise identification, with exact or definite 
knowledge 

1567 Drant HoracOy De Arte Poet A iv, Do not imitate 
So lumptngly so precyselie And step for step so stiayte 
x6xo Holland Camden's Bnt (1637} 8x9 To point out pre- 
cisely the veiy place passeth my skill 1783 Ld Hailes 
Antig. Chr Ch, 11 39 note. The diate is not precisely known. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat II 156 Crystals have probably 
never been produced . precisely answering to the articu- 
lated basaltic pillars. x86o Tyndall Glac, ti. xiv 303 Their 
lepoits did not always agree precisely with each other 
b. Qualifying a specified relation, time, etc., or 
a statement ; Exactly, just ; elhpt just so, quite so; 
Exactly 5 b, c. 

i6sa G. Collier Vind. Sabbath (1656) 39 The day Christ 
calls his day . is precisely the day of his bnth. xyia 
Addison Sped Ho. 452 r 5 It being my Design to put out 
my Paper every Night at Kine-o-Clock pieasely. 1820 
Byron Morg Mag, lxiii| Morgante at a venture shot an 
arrow, Wbiim pierced a pig precisely in the ear x866 Geo 
Eliot F HoH li, That is piecisely what I wanted to say a 
few words about to you. X906 Aihenmum 10 Mar. 289/1 
Some of them might have been withheld without precisely 
damaging the aulhor’s reputation X906 H. Black Edvt 
Serm, 1x5 The apostle holds the precisely opposite view. 
Mod *• Then you would advise me to wait a little and watch 
the course of events?* ‘ Precisely,’ 

Freciseness (pr^ssi^snes). [f. Pbeoise a.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being precise. 

1 . Definiteness; exactness; minuteness, precision. 
X569 Golding Hennnges Post Ded. 7 Obedience to bee 

f erformed according too the precisenesse of the word. 1578 
‘lewing Epist 293 Mainteining our opinion, with 

the precisenesse wherof the mindes of men are amased 
x688 R Holme Armonty «i 342/1 In preciseness of Blazon 
. let it be called a Mill Rinde molined. iBgx Helps Comp 
Soht, ix. (1874) 153, I shall not tell with any preciseness 
where I was 1875 Whithby Dif^ Lang, li. 29 A precise- 
ness of definition which should exclude misunderstanding 
2 . Strictness in behaviour, manners, morals, or 
religious observance; rigid propriety, primness; 
fastidiousness ; scrupulousness, puritanical quality 
1561 T. Hoby tr Castiglionds CouHyer 1. E iij, I ludge it 
a no lessevyce of cnriositye to he in Reckelesnessin lettynge 
a mans clothes fal of his backs, then in Preciseness to cane 
a mans head so like a maltborse for fears of ruffling his 
hear. 1598 Barckley Fehc, Man (1631) 644 Wee blame 
Funtanes for tbeir affected singulantie and foimall precise- 
ness. i6xa T Tavlor Comm. 1 litts 1 12 (1619) 241 Godli- 
nes is made but a by-word, and a note of reproach vnder 
the title of puntis and precisenesse. 1790 Gath Graham 
Lett Educ 94 The dwapline of several of the reformed 
churches, is in a stile of preciseness, which does not admit 
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of Auy iftaoLcnt amuheoient, 1856 Mibj!» Yoscb Dmsy | 
Chain I xvut, Dry «\penente, and prejudiced preubencbs*. [ 
t b iseventy, strictnebS, ngoronsnesb. Obs. t 
rs8r Samle TocUhs* Hist, i xvjji (1591) 12 His too 
much precibcues did harme. 1600 Holland Ziw xx\il 
xxxvul 656 The Coiibulb tooke mubterb morcbtreightly and 
iMth greater precisenebbe} than any man cotw rememoer in 
former yecrei. 1651 Biggs 276 By this seventy 

and precisenesbc of rules. j 

Frecisian (prifergan). Also 6 pn-, 6-7 prae- ; 

6 -ciseaji} -sioian, 6-7 -cision, 7 -sisian, [f Pbe- 
asB tf. + -iA2r, after etc.] | 

One who IS ngidly precise or puDcUliotis in the | 
observance of rules or forms a. s^^c, One who la j 
precise m religious observance in the i6tli and 
17th c. ^onymous with Punian. ] 

i<72 Abp. Parkek C^rr (Parker Soc) 377 That incon- 
venience that Mr hlullyns .. *ihould openly teU, the pre- 
cisians that her Highness^ sword should be compelled to 
cut off this stubborn multitude, xsjz J. Jones Bathes of 
Bath III. 24 The Puritanes, but better we may terme them 
piuish precisians. 1583 Stubbls AhcU, Ahus, ir. (1882) 112 ' 
Uliese presicians would haue all things remoued out of the 1 
Church which haue beene abused to Idolatne. 1598 B. j 
JoNSON Ev, Man in^Hum in, ii, He’s no predsian, that 
I’m d, Nor rigid Homan Catholic .1 haue heard 

him swear. x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. vi 94 Like onr Pre- 
cisions ^0 for some Crosse or Saint they in the window 
sec Will pluck downe all the Church. <1x652 Bro\ib£^4^. 
Moor V* m, Forgiv’ me for swearmg, and turn PrcciMan, 
and pray I’ the nose that all my brethren spend no worse. 
Watts Logic l vl § 3 A profane person calls a man of 

5 a precisian. i 9 zx Scott Keiulw vii, Hew^is what 
er Papist nor Pui itan, latUudInarian nor predman, ever 
bo£%les or makes mouths at 1893 Fowler Hist C. C C. 

(0 H.S.) 137 Precisian as^ Cole was, he does not seem to 
have objected to caid-playing 

b. Generally ; or m some sphere of practice. 

[1598 Shaks. Merry ii i 5 Though Ix>ue vse Heasoa 
for ^ predsian, hee adnutb bun not tor bis Counsailoar ] 
*755 Johnson, Preasiaut i One who limits or restrams 
1834 SooraEV Doctor liu. (1862) lao A man may dwell upon 1 
words till he becomes at length a mere precisian tn speech 
1862 MsRnrALE Rom. Emp (1865) VII. Ixu. 3B8 He went 
over to the Stoics, set up for an austere precisian, and a 
profesed opponent of the . government. x88i Gd Words 
jQUL 71 A preodan desues specific rules. x8m Graha&ie 
Pagan 46 A formal precisian .during business hours 
o attHb, or as 

<6x6 T Adams Contempt. Herbs Wks. 1S62 II. 465 A 
wideed pohtiCian in a ruff of preddan set. x65< Biggs Kew 
Di^. I ^ lake the dull praecisian pedagogues to the 
feru^ and pedanude Tyranny of the Staginte. a xSfti Sat. 
Rev ^AnnandaleJ, A martyr to the political strategy of a 
precisian government 

Hence f Preoisdanical a Ohs, puritanical; 
tPxeolslaxuiliip Obs,, the quality or action of 
being a (rebgioiis) precisian 
*573 Abp. Parker Corr (Parker Soc.) 436 Their manifest 
precisianship is too intolerable 1574-5 ibid 476 Saving 
for the common precisianship in London, I hear of no sects. 
a <652 Brome Coneni Card, r 1. Wks. 1873 II. 7 And what 
of t^ In your prectsiamcal wisdom? 

Preci'sianisia. Also 6 erron* -oiusm. [f. 
prec. -i- -ISM.] The practice or conduct of a pre- 
usian ; ong, applied to Puritanism. 

*573 ? Harvey Letter-hk (Camden) 30 [If] ever I have 
maintaimd am od point of puritanism, or prscisiomsm mi 
self B JoNsoN Ev. Man out o/Hum. iv iv,’Tis now 
esteem’d ptecidanism m wm . to love or seek good names 
1646 Buck RvA. HI Ded., They will challenge the book at 
the very title;. .the Captious and Incredulous, with their 
jealous prsecisianismes. 1649 Milton Edton, Pref., Wks. 
1851 111 It must needs he ndiculons that they 
should in this one particular outstnpp all precisianism with 
thhr scruples and cases. 1651 Biggs New Dup. §^2 Con- 
strain mto a pxedsianisme of conformity. 1884 Jawit tn 
Jnnk 127 To affect the premsianism of a perfect prig. 

Preoifidanist ; see PBECfisio}?iST 
Precision (pr/si gan). [a. F priasim (idth c. 
m Godef) or ad L. pmctsiS-nem a cutting off 
abruptly, n. of action f. praectd^e . see Pbeoise a ] 

!• The fact, condition, or quality of being precise ; 
exactness, definiteness , distmetness, accuracy. 

Arm of decision a fire-arm fitted with mechanical aids, 
such as nfiing, graded Sights, etc., which make it more 
accurate of aim than wea^ns without these. 

X740 Cheynb Regimen ja Precision is incompatible 
with Fiiutude. 1771 H V/ASMLzVertm's Anecd. Paint 
I V. L 26 He knew how to omit exactness, when the result 
of the whole demands a less piecision in parts. 1824 L 
AfuRBAV Eng. Gram fed 5) 1. 438 Precision is the third 
requisite of perspicuity with respect to words and phrases. 

It signifies retrenching superfluities, and pruning the ex- 
pression, so as to exhibit neither more nor less, than an 
exact copy of the person’s idea who uses it x86o Motley 
Netherl ^x868) I. il 36 A right-angled tnangle of almost 
mathematical precision 1877 Huxley Phynogr. Pref, 6 
The precision of statement, which . distinguishes science 
from common information, 1906 Luts Teehru Terms 
Army Seliooh 1 Gunnery 4* Artillery 8 Precision [defini- 
tion] Exactness, accuracy 

t b. With a and pi. An instance of precision ; 
a nicety ; in pi exact minutiie. Qbs. rarer-^. 

1691 Locke Louuet Interest Wks. 1727 IL 92 , 1 have left 
out the utmost Precisions of Fractions m these Computa- 
tions. 

I* 2 . The catting off of one thing from another ; 
esp. the mental separation of a fact or idea; 1 
abstraction; in qnot. 1640, a cutting short , in 
quot 16831= Reservatioit 4. Obs (App. used for 
prestisston^ a&the sb, conespoiidmg to Pheschtd ) 


1640 G Watts tr Bocofls Adv Learn v v. 255 We call 
Prenotion a Incision of endlesse ittvestig..tion. 1681 Gl4n- 
viLL Sadducisnms i App § 8 When, from this mental Pre- 
cision of Cogitation from Extension, he defined a Spirit 
Ibid ^ From the precision of our thoughts to infer the real 
precision or separation of the things themselves, is a very 

? utid and puerile sophism 1683 A D, Art Cowoerse 95 
ou can neither tye them by Promise, nor by Oath , foi if 
they Promise or Swear, *tis with a mental Precision 17x0 
Berklley Prtne. Hum Knonnl. Introd. §9 As the mind 
frames to itself abstract ideas of qualities or modes, so does 
It, by the same precision, or mental separation, ^ attain 
abstract ideas of the more compounded beings which include 
several coexistent qualities 

f l3. tmn^. A precise definition. Obs rare, 

1690 Locke Hum Nnd nL x. § 15 The taking Matter to 
be the Name of something really existing under that Pre- 
cision,. has produc’d obscure Discourses. 17S7 Mrs 
Griffith Lett Henry if Frances (1767) II 186 Tnis defi- 
nition I look upon to he more imperfect, and of a moie 
dangerous tendency, than any of the three precisions he has 
so ingeniously provra the insufficiency of 
Hence Pxecx sional a., of or ^rtaining to preci- 
sion , Treci sio&er, spBEOisloiilST ; Precl'aioiip 
ism, practice of precision (see also Pbeoisianism), 
Preoi sionize v. tram., to give precision to, state 
with precision or accuracy 
1874 Bushnell Forgiveness if Law ii 127 The old ^re- 
cisional drill, that came so haid upon the soldier at first 
1902 Times 15 July 10/2 It is not an air to be breathed 
freely by pedants, or prudes, or ^recisioners. x868 H 
Kingsley Mile. Mat/aedell.vi,^ She had disliked Andrd 
Desilles and his '*’precisionism all her life. 1847 Sir G C. 
Lewis Lett. (1870) 153 What a pity the same man does not, 
in the same manner.*precisionize other . . questions of political 
morals. 1895 Dublin Rev Oct 303 To precisionise the 
successive wEens and wheres. 

Preci'sionist. (Also erron. precisian) 
-amst.) [f. PBBCI8ION + -1ST ] One who makes 
a profession or practice of precision or exactness 
in observance or expression , a punst. 

1827 Examiner B22/1 Enjoyment which precisianists, 
purists, and conventiclers would totally extinguish 1865 
Bushnell Vicar. Saer. iii. uL 229 Must He he a pre- 
cisionist in order to be passed as just? 1865 Sat Rev 
21 Jan 83/2 Well-meaning precistonists who are striving 
to Bring back the now mongrel or mixed Romaic of the 
Hellenes to the purer idiom. 1873 Spectator 15 Feb 203/2 
Both are precisianists in utterance, and skilled m the 
manipulation of the finest shades of language. 
Precisive (prfsoi siv), a, rare, [f L. presets^, 
ppl. stem of praictdlre (see Pbeoise u.) -j- -ive.] 

1 . That cuts off, separates, or defines one (person 
or thing) from another or others, as in preemve 
abstraction • see qnot 1725. (app. for presasswe.) 

X679 Fuller Moder. Ch. Eng, (1843) 232 At other times 
our church moderates her censures, using a medicinal 
censure, before a precisive. 1725 Watts Logic i vj. § 9 
This Act of Abstraction is either Precisive or Negative. 
Precisive Abstraction is when we consider those Things 
apart which cannot really exist i^art, as when we consider 
a Mode without considering its Substance and Subject. 

2 Characterized by precision or exactitude 
1807 Gilson Serm Praci Subj xio Daniel foretold 
with the greatest precisive openness the exact time of our 
Saviour’s coming X897 Daily News 22 May 5/1 [He] has 
made at least one definite, precisive, and particular charge 

Pre-cited (presorted), ppl a. Also 7 prse-. 
[Pbe- A ] Previously cited, adduced, or referred 
to ; before-mentioned, above-mentioned. 

x666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl xl. i2X This latter, besides 
the ordinary pxmcited causes, is sometimes occasioned by 
[etc ]. 1694 Westmacott Script Herb 93 It is easie to 
apply to each of these precited remedies their proper virtue. 
X865 ViscT Strangford Select, (1869) II. X38 notef As we 
read once in the pre-cited journal, 
t Pre clamate, v. Obs rare^^ [f. ppl stem 
of L. ptstcldmdre to call out beforehand, f. pree. 
Pee- A I + clamSre to cry ] 

1623 CocKERAM, Preclaxiate, to cry before 

tPreolara*tion Obs. rare-‘\ (?) Previous 
declaration or explanation 
1656 Heylin Exiraneus VaPulans 16 The Arch bishop 
was not.. so ill a keeper of hts own counsel, as to make any 
sttcl^ieclaration of nis reason for it. 
f PreclaTCf a Chiefly Sc Obs Also 6 pree-, 
-clair. [ad. L. prmcldms very bright, f. prm. Pbb- 
A. 6 + cldrus clear ] 

1 . Hi Very clear rare'^“^. 
x^i Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol 63 A voice I hard preclair 
as Phebus schone. 

2 . Distinguished, illustrious. 

X51X Dunbar Poems Ixxvii. 65 0 potent princes, pleasant 
and preclair, 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot (Rolls) I 59 Ricbt 
3oung he wes, baytli plesand and preclair. x^gjb Dalrymplb 
tr. Leslie s Hist Scot i. 92 Famous & preclare exemples of 
men of renoume. Ibid 117 Quhais myndes deip and prae- 
^ studies hesdecored. 1623 Cockeram 11, fecccllent , 
^eclare 1677 Gale Cii. Gentiles II iv 183 Do not there- 
fore the preclare and illustrious Institutes or Laws of Living 
make way to Virtue ? 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Siomid 
(1827) IS Lo I on Olympus’ taps preclair The goddess o’ 
men-plessing lear 

f PreolaTed, a. Obs. = prec., 3 ; renowned. 
iS 3 a(*^/|f) Here foloweth the Assemble of foules com- 
pyled by me preclared and famous Clerke Geffray Chaucer 
in london .by me Wynkyn de Worde 
T Froola r6rit5 tt. Obs. rare'“^ [irreg as prec 1 

»J»3 CocKERAM, Preclarent, excellent, 

Pr6-classical,<?. [Pbe- B. id.] Anlenorto 
the classical age (of Greek and Roman literatuie). 


1871 Lowell Study Wind 151 He [Thoreau] revives the 
age of concetti while he fancies himself going back to a pi e- 
clab&ical natme 

Preclitellian (-kloite lian), a. {sb ) Zool [f. 
Pbe- B 3 + Clitell-um + -ian.] Belonging to 
that division of earthworms which have the male 
genital apertures in front of the clitellum b sb 
An earthworm of this division. 

z888 Eneyl Brit, XXIV. 683/3 [see Intracutbllian] 

Frecloacal . see Pbe- A. 4. 

Preclo’se, v. rare [f. Pbe- A. i -j- Close v ; 
cf. Pbeclude ] irons = Foebolose 5 

*535 Papers Hen, VIII, II 256 After the preclosmg 
of tne premisses, I had sure worde that O’Connor bringith 
with him Obrene and his power X898 B Gregory Side 
Ltghh Conjt Meih 501 Dr. Bunting stoutly and success- 
fuUy preclosed the question 

Preclude (pri^kl^'d), v [ad L prmcltid-^re 
to close, shut off, impede, f. prat^ Pbe- A. 4 c + 
claud^e to shut.] 

1 . trans. To close 01 shut up (a passage, etc ) 
against any attempt to pass ; Fobeolose 2. 

1629 Maxwell tr Herodian (1635) X33 Julian’s friends 
counselled him to advance and preclude tne Alpine Straits. 
1652 C B Stafylton Herodian 67 His frienas advise he 
shall the Alpes preclude x6s3 Waterhouse Apol Learn 
187 Preclude your ears, against all rash, rude, irrational, 
innovating importuners. 1751 Johnson Rambler No 96 
F 16 Every intellect was precluded by Piejudice 1777 
Roberison Hist Avier II v 34 Having precluded every 
means of escape. 

b. To close beforehand ; « Fobeolose 5. 

X84X-4 Emerson Ess, Experience Wks. (Bohn) I 176 
Shall I preclude my future, by taking a high seat, and 
kindly adapting my conversation to the shape of beads ? 

2 To * close the door agamst *, shut out, prevent 
the entrance of; to exclude, prevent, frustrate; 
to render impracticable by anticipatory action. 

16x8 T Adams Costnopohie Wks X862 II 143 Though the 
desires of his mind be granted, yet this precludes not the 
access of new desires to nis mind 1659 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) IV 320 As to precluding all complain ts against excise, 
leave it to your Committee to bring in a Bill to remedy the 
inconveniences. 1692 Ray Due. iii v. (173a) 383 If you 

S reclude the Access of all Air. xySt Johnson Rambler 
fo X05 F 13 They hesitated till death precluded the decision 
18x3 Byron Corsair in. ix, Since bar and bolt no more his 
steps preclude. x868 M. Pattison Academ, Org v x2o It 
maybe as well to preclude misunderstanding by repeating 
3 . To sliut out or prevent (a person) some- 
thing by previous action : = Fobeolose 3. 

1736 Col Rec. Petmsylv. IV 103 That they may not be 
preduded or foreclosed from the benefit of the Governor’s 
Grant X792 Burke Let, to Sir H. Lanp^she Wks VI 
320, I do not find one word to preclude ins majesty fiom 
consenting to any arrangement which parliament may make. 
z8oo Wellesley in Owen Desp, (1877) SSS Employed m 
staff offices which preclude them from the performance of 
regimental duties 1884 Ld Coleridge m Law Rep 
12 Q B Div. 323 We do not preclude the duke from his 
remedy, .by way of action or indictment. 

Preclusion (priklw-gan). rare, [ad 

L. prxclilsi 5 n~em, n. of action f. praecltidh^e : see 
prec. Cf, obs, F, preclusion (16th c. in Godef,).] 
The action of precluding; shutting out, or pie- 
venting the entrance or occunence of something , 
prevention by anticipatory measures. 

x6x6 T. Adams Politic Hunting Wks x86x I, p St. 
Augustine’s preclusion of all star-predictions out of this 
place. 16 Donne Serm (ed Alford) IV. 467 Repentance 
of former, preclusion against future Sms 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No 95 P 14 The extinction of parties, and the pre- 
clusion of debates xSao Coleridge m Lit Rem. (1836) IV. 
X22 Tbepreclusion of disturbance and indecorum m Christian 
assemblies 

Preclusive (prM^’siv), a. [f. L. pratclus^, 
ppl. stem of prsecludhe (see Pbeoludb) + -tve.] 
That tends to preclude or has the effect of pre- 
cluding ; shutting out beforehand, preventive {of). 

<695 Whether Parlt be not dusolved by Death P'cess 0/ 
Orange 4x In whom the full and entire Sovereignty was 
settled preclusive of all others 1804 Laing Hist Scot, IV, 
XI. 395 Its articles, are too numerous, and on some occa- 
sions preclusive of improvement 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1866) 313 Obstacles the continuance of which is preclusive 
of all truth, 1882 Stevenson Fam. Sind Men ^ Bks 347 
If women’s rule is not unnatural in a sense preclusive of its 
very existence. 

Hence Precln'sively adv. 

x6os Whether Parlt be not dusolved 38 Preclusively fiom 
all 1^1 Capacity and Possibility of borrowing a Duration 
and Continuance fiom the Life of any other x8i8 Todd, 
Preclusively, with hindrance by some antidpation. 

+ PreclU’SOry, a Obs. rare^^. [f. L. pras- 
clus’, ppl, stem of praecludhe (see Pbeoludb) + 
-OUT 2.] = Peeoltjsive. 

1609 Bp W. Barlow Anew Nameless Cath 179 Hee 
takes It .to be a mandate preclusorie of the way to heauen 

Precoooygeal : see Pee- B. 3. 

Precoce (pri'kfiws), G. {sb.) rare. \y..Y,pricoce, 
ad L. pratcoc-em early ripe, premature, prasco- 
qu^re to boil beforehand, npen fully, L prae, Pbe- 
A, I + coquire to cook. Cf, Pbbcoqtjb,] 

1 . Of plants Early ffowenng. 

1664 Evelyn KeU Hort. (1729) 198 Common, double, and 
single Primroses, Praecoce Tulips. <707 Mortimer Hesb. 
(1721) II 35^ The Praecoce Tulip, Winter Aconite, some 501 ts 
of Anemomes. 
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2 = FBEoodons 2 

1689 Evelyn Dtary 27 Jan , I had read of divers forward 
and precoce youtlij. x868 M. Collins Sweet A me Page I 
viii xgi Js he not a trifle too precoce? 

B as sd. An early plant , spec, = precoce tulip, 
x6p9 Evelyn Aceiana (1729)157 The Hot Beds for the 
raisins of those Prsecoces. x7ax Mortimer Hitsb II 240, 
1 shall begin with the Precoces or early blowing Tulips 
Hence f Preco'ceness (precose-), precocity, 
earliness m flowering or fruiting Obs 
1664 Evelyn Sylva 78 As to this extraordinary Precose 
ness, the like is reported of a certain Walnut*tree, as well as 
of the famous White-thoin of Glastonbury 

Precocious (pr/lwujas), a [f. L. ptcecox, 
•cocem (PiiEoooB) : see -lous ] 

1. Of a plant ; Flowering or fruiting early , spec, 
bearing blossom befoie the leaves; also said of ike 
blossoms oz fznit. 

1650 Sir T. Brownc Pieutl Ep ii vi, (ed 2) 79 Many 
precocious tiees, and such as have their spiing in the winter, 
may be found 111 most parts of Europe a x68a — TracU 
(1684) 72 That there were piecocious and eaily bearing 
Tiees in Judaea, may be illustrated fiom some expressions 
in Sciipture concerning precocious Figgs 1872 Olivik 
Elem, Bot, IL 234 A tree, with, piecocious heimaphrodite 
floweis. 

2. Jig, Of persons ; Prematurely developed in some 
faculty or proclivity 

1678 CuowoRiii Intell i iv § 2X. 388 However it hath 
been of late so much decried by precocious and conceited 
wits also, as non-sence and impossibility x8xa Byron ^uan 

I. liv, To be piecocious Was in her eyes a thing the most 
atrocious, Devet etue \ v, We were all thiee.. 

precocious geniuses x868 E. Edwards Ralegh I xv 299 
She was somewhat precocious in love matters. 

b, Of, pertaining to, or indicalive of precocity 
or premature development. 

167a Sir T. Brownl Let Friend \ 28 'Tis supeifluous to 
live unto giay Hairs, when in a precocious Temper we 
unticipate the Virtues of them xSa? M\caulay Machia- 
velli Ess (1887) 36 Untimely decrepitude was the penalty 
of precocious matuiity. a 18^3 Thackeray Christmas Bhs, 
(X873) 19 Ills * Love Lays ' .were pronounced to be wondei- 
fully precocious foi a young gentleman then only tint teen 
C. Of things . Of early development. 

X838 Dickens Nich, NtcL xx, Youthful misery stalks 
precocious 1899 AllhutCs Sysi Med VII. 668 'Specific' 
phenomena ate more commonly observed within a com- 
paratively short lime fiom the date of infection, in which 
case they are not rightly legaided as * precocious ' symptoms 

3. ZooL (Seequot.) Contrnstecl with SKEOTiifoua. 

X900 Quekett Miciosc, Club Jinl Ser ir, VII ?6o All the 

social or colonial Radiolaiians (PolycyltauaO and most of the 
Acanthana are piecocious, for m them the nucleus divides 
early in the life history of the cell. 

Precociously, edv, [f prec, + -LY2] in 
a precocious manner ; with premature development. 

1842 Arnold Hist Rome (1843) III 260 A child in under- 
standing, but with passions precociously vigorous. 1862 
BuRroN Bk Hunter (X863) 83 He took piecociously to 
rlwming ; like Pope he lisped m numbers 

Preco'ciousness. [f. as prec. + -NBsa.] The 
quality of being precocious ; « Piiecx)city 
x68i Manningham Else, 10 To prevent a sawey pie- 
cooiousness in Learning, [they! invite others to drudge in 
their methods. 1829 Southey Sir T, More (1831) II. 44 And 
as natural precocity is always to be regai dec! with fear, so 
the precociousness which artpioduces cannot be without its 
dangers. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes liu, Poveity and 
necessity force this precociousness 011 the poor little biat 

Precocity (piil^psiti). [ad. F. pidcociti 
(i7tli c.), f. L. type ^prsscocztds^ f pr&icox \ see Pbe- 
coois,] The quality of being piecocious. 

1. Of plants * Early flowering or ripeness. 

X656 Blount Glossogr,^ Precocity^ early ripeness, forward- 
hness in ripening, over hastiness in ripening. 1875 A R 
Wallace m Encyul Brit 1. 86/2 The gram ^vas very fine 
and well giown, which gave me the idea to. see if the 
following year it would pieserve its precocity 

2. Early maturity, piematurc development. 

1840 Howell Dodonds Gr, 102 Imputing the cause of it 
[his fall] to apiecocitie of Spirit and valour m him. x68a bin 
T Brownl Chr, Mor, i. § 35 From such foundations thou 
inay’st be Happy in a Viituous precocity, and make an 
early and long walk 111 Goodness. xSao Hazlitt I^cf 
Dram, Lit 140 Their productions, .bear the moiks of pre- 
cocity and piemature decay 1879 Gladstone Glean, II, 
VI. 267 In a nappy childhood he evinced extreme precocity. 

b. iramf. One in whom this quality is exempli- 
fled ; a precocious child. 

xSSa A Mathlson in Mam, Mag, XLVI. 488/2 George 
Khot's children . . They are not impossible cherubs, or wmg- 
less fairies, or idealised precoaties. 
t Pre-coeta'nean. Obs, rare-^K [f. Pme- A. 3 
+ CoBTAKBAN.] An older contemporary. 

<*i66x Fuller IVorihies (1662) l 27 , 1 read of Petrarch, 
(the pre-coetanean of our Chaucer) that he was crowned 
with a Laurel, in the Capitol 

t iPreco'gitancy. Obs, rare. [f. L. priB- 
cogUdnt-zm^ pr, pplc. of praeogitdre : see below 
and -ANOY ] Previous cogitation or thought. 
tfi63sA Stafford in G/<3i:y(xB<5o)p xxxiv,Wee 
speafce not to Princes w^iiout great study, and precogitancy, 
t3PreC0’gitate,///.tf. *SV. Ohs, rare, [ad.JC. 
prsecbgxtdUis^ pa, pple. of prfecdgttdre • see next] 
W PjiEOOGITATED. 

XS73 Morton in Cal Seoji, Papers (xpos) IV. 5x6 They 
fund the wind favorable to the executipun of thair precogitat 
misobeif. 1864 judiciary Rec, (S. H. S.) xoi Francis 
Cnchron without atiy provocation and foiethought felony 
and piecogilate malice drew Ins swordi 


Precogitate (puJcp'dgit^t), v. Now rare, 
[f. L prsecdgitdt-, ppl. stem of prxcdgitdre, f. 

Pbb- a. I + edgtidre to think. Cogitate see -ate d.] 
trans and tntr To cogitate, think, or think over 
beforehand ; to consider beforehand, premeditate. 
Hence Preco*gitated ppl, a 
16x1 CoTGR., Precogitcr^ to precogitate, piemeditate, 
thmke of beforehand. X639 G T>micu Ecclus xviii 62 Pre- 
cogitate thy vowes, and doe not Say From a fantastick 
humor, what will rise ax^sz Bromi Mad Couple iii 1 
Wks. 1873 1 56, I must come on her with a little wit though, 
for which I will precogitate 1637 Hawke Killing is M, 
Intiod It IS Mulder in any private Person upon pre- 
cogitated malice to kill any private Man 

Precogitation (prfk^dsit^fan) Now rare, 
[ad. late "L, prsscdgttdit-memi n. 01 action f, prxcdgi- 
tare see jirec Cf, obs F prScogitaizon (i 6 th c. in 
Godef ) ] Previous consideration or meditation ; 
a thinking ovei befmehand, 

1596 J. Nordln Progr Pietie (1847) 8 We may pioceed 
ou in our piogiess, with this piecogitation following 1658 
SirT Browne Card Cyrus v 200 To spin out our awaking 
thoughts into the phantasms of sleep, which often contmueth 
piaecogitations , making Cables of Cobwebbes and Wilder 
uesses of handsome Gioves. xSog-zo Coleridge Ft tend 
(x866) 315 This purpose may have been itself excited, and 
this piecogitation itself abstracted from the peiteived like- 
nesses ancTdifferences of the objects to be arranged 
fPreoo'gnit Obs rare^^, [ad. L prvecognU 
tiun, pa pple. neut. of prsecognosc^re to Pbecog- 
NOSOE ] A pieliminary discussion. 

1654 ViLVAiN Epti Ess, Introd z8 A Compend of Chiono- 
graphy , intended for a previous Piecogmt to the two 
insuing Tomes 

Precognition (prfk^gni'Jan). Also 7 pr®-. 
[ad. late 1 *. prsecognih’-ffnenii n. of action f. prte- 
cogndsc^re . see Peboognosob ; or perh a obs. F. 
pricogniiton foreknowledge ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Antecedent cognition or knowledge; fore- 
knowledge 

x6xx Co 1 OK., Precognition^ a pi ecognition a X619 Foi hfrby 
Aiheom i. viii ^2 udaa) 56 This prsecognition and antici- 
palion of God, 1651 Biggs New Dt^ § 330 It acts without 
any precognition of an end 1678 Cmll Cit Gentiles III 
67 God by Ins deteiminate Counsel and precognition 
delivered his Son to them 1830 Bailey Festus xi. (1852) 
136 O Thou I,, Whom all the faiths and creeds, and iites of 
old .In precognition of eteinal tiuth Foreshadowed and 
foietyped X903 Myers Hum Personality I 31 Here again 
we find also piecognitions which transcend what seems ex. 
plicable by the foresi^t of every mind such as we know 
2 Scots La%v. The preliminary examination of 
witnesses or persons likely lo know about the 
facts of a case, in order to obtain, with a view lo 
tual, a general knowledge of the available evi- 
dence , esp in ciiminal law, an examination by 
a procurator-flscal of those who can give evidence 
regardmg a crime or offence (in older practice 
conducted by or before a sheriff or other judge 
ordinary), in oidei to know whether there is ground 
for trial and to enable a relevant libel to be pre- 
pared , also the statement itself taken down from 
a witness befoie the trial. 

x 66 x Sc Acts Clias, 7 / (1820) VIL 22/2 That the mater of 
fact cannot be so well deired at a peremptory dyet befor the 
Justice without ane precognition and pievious tryell of the 
wholl circumstances of the same. 1720 IPodrow Corr, (1843) 

II. 505 Several are taken up (= apprehended], and lawyers 
have taken a precognition. 1753 Stetvarfs Trial 33 We 
have gone thro’ this libel with the gieatest attention, and 
have taken a view of the several facts, which, after a pre. 
cognition of above a thousand witnesses, are set foi th to 
suppoit the charge against the pannel X828 Scott F M, 
Perth vii, The precognition of Simon Glover and Heniy 
Gow would bear out a matter less worthy of belief. 1887 
Law Tunes LXXXIL 175/1 Prisoners are not allowed to 
see the precognitions foi the piosecution. 

So Preco'ernitive a., of the nature of, or giving, 
foieknowledge. 

1903 Myers Hum Personahiy L 142 , 1 mean precogmtive 
dieanis ,— pictuies or visions in which future events are 
foietold or depicted 

Preoognitum, variant of Precoqnitum. 
Frecognizance, erron. f. Pbeconizancb. 
Frecognizant, -is- (pnkp'gmzant), a [f, Pee- 
A . 3 + Cognizant ] Having previous cognizance. 
1828-40 Tytler Hist, Scot, {1864) HI 404, I shall now 
state . the evidence upon which I have affirmed .that he 
[Knox] was precognisant of the intended murd^ (of Riccio], 
X848 Clough Boilde iv, 'Ihe wary precognisant Piper. 

Frecognization, erron i, Pbeoonization. 
Precognise (prfkpgnsi-z), v rare, [f. Pee- 
A. I + CookizeJ tiam. To keow beforeband. 

x 6 x 2 Sturtevant MetalUca 34 Except that the Art , 
geneial to all Arts & inuentions called Hewettca be first 
precognized. 1882 M Hotkins Hawatt 189 He could not 
.intuitively precognize the system of Christianity 

Frecognosce (prfkpgnp’s), v. Sc, Law, [f. 
Pee- a. I + Cognosce ; cf L prxcogndscire (rare) 
to foreknow, foresee.] trims. To make a pie- 
hminaiy examination of (witnesses), m order to 
enable parties to an action to set up their le- 
spective pleas and defences, and particularly m 
criffiinal suits to enable the libel to be relevantly 
stated and maintained ; cf Peecognition 3 
1753 btewarf's Trial 93 The paunel’s wife and hia children, 


who, by law, cannot be called as witnesses against him, 
have been piecognosced, or judicially examined, and 
their declarations are proposed to be produced in this trial 
x888 Daily News 17 July 5/2 Pendmg the trial of the 
accused, the Procurator Fiscal ‘precognosces’ witnesses, 
and collects all available evidence, which is afterwards 
formulated in a detailed and printed indictment supplied to 
counsel, jury, and Court officials, xgox Scotsman e Mar 
12/3 He respectfully submitted that the defence had no 
power to precognosce police officers. 

Fre-ooUection, -Colxunbian, -commimi- 
cant, etc. : see Pee-A, B, 

Fre-commu‘nion [Pbe- B 3.] The part of 
the Communion office in the Book of Common 
Prayer whicb precedes the Communion service 
proper ; the ante-commumon service. 

x868 Milman Si, Pauls xvii 431 There was a full service 
with the pie-communioii 

Frecolupose (pizkpmpdu-z), v, [Pee- A. i.] 
trans. To compose beforehand. 

1648 Hlbrick HespeUi To Mistr Anne Poiie^ Natuie 
has pie compos'd us both to love 1651 H, L’Estrance 
Smectymnus-masta 30 Every man is best able to know 
whether his own prayeis be pi ecoinposed, or of sudden 
conception, 1799 C Winter in Jay Mem, 4 Lett (1843) 
27 It IS very easy to distinguish them [sermons] which were 
piecomposed, from others which were preached extempore 
Hence Frecompo'sed ppl a, 

174X Chr Liturgy Pref, Those who pray extempore,,, 
sa:^ that precomposed Forms stint and lestrain the Spirit 
of God in its Operations. 1861 Sat, Rex* 21 Dec. 633 The 
professional lecturer commonly has a set of precom posed 
lectures, any of which he is ready to deliver anywhere on 
the receipt of bis fee 

t Frecoiicei't. Ohs, [f. Pee- A 2 -h Conceit 
j^.] A preconceived notion or opinion. 

1594 HooKLR^cef. Pol Pref m. §9 Which, through their 
misfashioned preconceit, appeared unto them no less cer- 
tayne. 1647 N. Bacon Disc Govt Eng i m (1739) 7 God 
had an eye on all this beyond all reach of pre-conceit of 
man. z68a md Plea Nonconf, 79 Clear from all smistei 
PreKionceits, Passion, and Disaffection to Practical Piety 

t Freconcevted, a, Obs, ras'e [In i, f. Pbe- 
A. 4- CoNOEiTiTD ppl, a In 2, f. prec. +■ -ed 2,] 

1 . Conceived beforehand, preconceived. 

x8oo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 330 No man on earth 
can tell what gouernment it is they intend to establish, 
when they come to then preconceited monaichie. xSoi 
Earl Stirling Aurora Song ix, Whose sweet-supposed 
sowers Of pieconceited pleasures giieu'd me most. 

2 . Having a previous conception or notion, 

1898 tr Fenelon's^ Maxims Samis 110 But these two 

things had only their Origin ftom Scholaslick Philosophy, 
whereof these Mystical Men were pieconceited 

Preconceive (piik^nsfv), » [Pee- A i ] 
trans. To conceive or imagine beforehand; to 
anticipate m thought. 

1S97 Bacon Ess ^ Couleis Good * EviU (Aib ) 144 In a 
dead playne, the way seemeth the longer, because the eye 
hath preconceyued it shorter then the truth X70X Norris 
Ideal World i. i 37 The gieat Architect of the world pra- 
conceived and foieknew iraat he would make. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr, ^ It Note-Bks (1873) I 55 The Coliseum was 
very much what I had preconceived it 
Hence Freconoeived (przk^nsz vd) ppl, a, 

1380 Reg, Prny Council Scot III 291 Upoun preconsavit 
malice borne aganis hn thir niony yens begane a 1688 
Cudworth Immtti, Mor (1731) 205 Anticipated and pre- 
conceived Ideas of Regular Lines and Figures, <1x704 
Locke Posth, Whs 68 We must not endeavour to 
bnng things to any prae conceived Notions of our own. 
1830 Lycll PriHC Gaol, (1875) 1 11 xvi 367 Contrary to his 
preconceived notions. 1875 Jowett (ed 2) I. J14. 
JPre-COncept (puxp'nsept). Psychol, [f Pee- 
A. 2 -h Concept sb.\ A term applied by Romanes 
to a higher Rboept (q.v.), or rudimentary Concept : 
see quot. 1888. 

x888 Romanes Menial Evolut, Man ix, 185 Higher Re 
cepts, then, are what may be conveniently termed Pre- 
concrats they occupy the interval between the receptual 
life of brute and the eailiest dawn of the conceptual life of 
man A pre-concept, theiefore, is that kind of higher re- 
cept which is not to be met with m any brute ; but which 
occurs in the human being after surpassing the brute and 
before attaining self-consciousness X896 Nat Science Dec. 
382 Fiom this he argues that there is a logic of recepts in 
animals, and probably also a logic of preconcepts 

Freconception (prfkpnse*pjan). [ft Pbe- 
A. 2 + Conception ; cf, 'E , prdconceUion^ The 
action of preconceiving, usually (witn a and//), 
a conception or opinion formed and entertained 
prior to actual knowledge; a prepossession, a pre- 
judice , an anticipation. 

1825 Donne Serm, Ixvi. (1640) 667 God does nothing, 
Man does nothing well, without these Idea’s, these retro- 
spects, this recourse to pre-conceptions, pre-deliberations. 
17x1 Hickes Two Treat Chr Fnesth (1847) IL 154 Men 
biassed by preconceptions. 1744 Harris Three Treat 

111. (1765) note, A Pre-conception is the natural Appre- 
hension of what IS general or universal, a 1834 Coleridge 
in Lit Rem, (1836) IL 372-3 To hear an evolving roll, or 
a succession of l^ves, talk continually the language of 
deliberate reason in a form of continued preconception, Y 
and Z already possessed, when A was being uttered. X843 
J Marti NEAC Chr Life (1867) 175 Our preconceptions of 
wrong and of right. 1867 Chromcle 27 July 424 Mr Long- 
fellows poetic reputation, establishes a preconception in 
his favour. 1882 Farrar Early Chr 1 . 143 Human perver- 
sity has darkened the very heavens by looking at them 
through the medium of its own preconceptions. 

X^e-conce’ptional, A. raie'^K [Peb-B, i.] 
Previous to conception. 



PBECOKCEBT. 


PRE-CONTRACT. 


3904 Ifed ^rnl 17 Dec. 1644 The firi.t, or piecoii- 
ceptioiul penod of gcrmiiul Ufe, . ^ , 

necO'Sicert, s 6 . [f. Pej.- A, 2 + Concert sh j 
A previous concert, agreement, or arrangement, 
3748 Richaadsov Ciarjisa (iSu) VI vlv 175 A Iwk, 
which had there not been a preconcert, not toxe 

taken hL attention for one moment, 1834 ^ 

XXXV. SOS A medical man being (by preconcert) at hand 

Pr6C0]iC6 rt, v» [f. Pbi-- A, i + Concert zf ] 
[rans To concert or anangc beforehand, 

1748 Richafdsov C/anssa (i8it) HI vii 59 The oppor- 
tunity to effect an escape which they suppose preconcerted 
t8z8 DTsRAEti /,I M 188 With thte motive we must 
suppose them to have preconcerted their plans 
AiB£Rt m Left. C (1907) HI 134 How can the 

Foreign Secretary and Ambassador at Fans carry on tneir 
business, if ererythmg has been privately preconc«ted 
between the Emperor and the English Prime Mmu-ter ? 

Preconce'rted, j^pl a. [f piec, vb. + -bd i.j 
C oncerted or agreed upon beforehand. 

1766 UnACXSTOifE Comnt. II, v«i 136 Upon preconcerted 
marriag es, and in estates of oonsideraole consequence, 
tenancy m dower happens very seldotn *774 Goldsm Nat. 
ifjsit IV vu. an Tliey do not go singly to work, hut in 
large companies and with preconcerted deliberation. *840 
Dicxaus Saytt Rudga Ix^ As though the setting in of 
ni At hsid been ihdr precwicerted signal. 

Hence Prooonce’xtedly eido (Worcester Dut. 
1846 cites Br, AUen) ; FreconoeirtedJttess. 

1B19 CoLESincB m ZrV, Reirt. (1836) 11 168 The rhym« 
wen express the preconcertedness of Bolinghioke*s scheme. 
Pjr6C02ice*rtion. prreg. f. PRECfONCEET for 
preconceriaiion see Concretion.] The action of 
preconcerting; preconcert. 

1848 WosctsTEB ates Dwight 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Rebil of Family II 270 Bois-Duval had come to London 
without preconcertion as to time. 

PrecondemiL (prfk^dem), v. [L Pbb- A, i 
+ Condemn a^.] tram. To condemn beforehand. 
Hence Freoondenmed (-de*md), Frecondexnn- 
luff (-demi^) pph adjs.\ Fxecondemnatlon 
(-demntffjan). 

a 163s Donne Serm (ed Alford) IV aao Not thin^ which 
make hint an unmeraful, a cruel, a precondemning God 
1633 Prynne Htsirio^Mastix Ep Ded «iv, They will 
quite reject and precondetnne them, ere they have once 
examined them. 1847 Webster, Precondemnadon. 1884 
Realm Mar. a The Judge of the Assize Court of Aix 
sate as judgejhaviDg precondemned the prisoner in his own 
mind, 1890 Tauuge Mortimer to Throne 587 There stood 
J esus the pre-condemned victim of an ecclesiastical mob 

Precondition (prfk^ndi Jan) [f, Feb- A. 2 
+ Condition sb."] A pnor condition ; a condition 
required to be fnldlled beforehand ; a prelimixiaiy 
or precedent stipulation * a pre-requisite. 

x8a5 Coleridge Aids Rejl, (1848) 1 , 38 The ground-work 
and pre-condition of the spintuM state, m which the 
humanity strives after godliness z8ji De Qdincey Ld 
Carlisle on Wks. 1859 XIIl, xg Absolute truth and 
sunphdty ate demanded by all of us as preconditions to any 
sympathy with moral expressions of an^ or intolerance. 
1^ E Cairo Philos, Kant i x8js The idea of God is the 
precondition of all thought and being. 

Preoondylar, -condyloid, -confess* seePEE- 
R 3j A. I. 

Pvecon^gnre [f. Feb- A. i + 

Conbigdrb w] trams. To configure m adyance ; 
to confonn or adapt in figure beforehand. 

T809-XO C01.ERIDGB Friend {1818) L 293 It was the aweful 
power of Law, acd^ on natures pre^xindgured to its 
inflnenoes. ^ x8^ J Harris Gt Teaclur (183^ 337 Wher- 
ever the Bible comes, it finds our nature preconfigured to 
many of its truths, x88»-3 SchapTs EmycL Reks:, Kami, 
III 1733 The country was pteconfiguted to its history 
Hence PxeoonfignraidoiL rare'-\ 
tfx88o in Noneonformtst^ He sees the preconfigurabon of 
human nature to spiritual truth. 

FreconfoTin, [f Pee- A, t + Conitoem v."] 
Ir^is. and tnlr To conform beforehand, 

De Quihcey Coleri^ ^ Opium^ealttig Wks 1859 
XIL no There are two classes ortemperatnents as to this 
terrific drug— those which are, and those whach are not 
prec^onn^ to its power, 1847 — m Tatt's Mag, XIV 
10^ Though the passions . are such, as could not have 
existed under Paganism, in some respects they condescend 
and preconfoim to the stage. 

So Frecoiilb*niilt7, antecedent conformity. 
i8ss Coleridge Aids Reft (i8a 8) I 186 These holy and 
humamang in the preconformityto which oar very 
humanity may be said to consist 
fPreco-nioTis, a, Ohs rare-\ [f. L. prx^ 
effnum (f prmeSn-em cner, herald) 4- -ous ] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.f Precomoust of or belonging to a 
ConunoD-cryer; also to praise or commendation 
IPreoo'liUtulce. rare. In 8 erron, preoogni- 
sanoe. [f. med, L. prsecot^eare to Pbboonizb ; see 
-ANC®] « PEEOONIZATION I. 

1730 Trials I, 367/3 The Lord Steward, after a 
solemn Precogmmnce, commanded the Indictments to be 
certified and brought in, 

t]Preco'nizate,i^/ [ad.med.L. 

praamtisdi-tis, pa. pple of prseeSmeare to Peeco- 
ifiZB.] Summoned by proclamation. (In quots 
as pa. wle.) 

tgap Hen. VIII Lei in Burnet Htsi, Ref 0x679) I 
Records \\ xxviiL 78 Wherefore she was thrice preconni- 
sate, and called eft-soons to return and appear, 
Hawotld Dxvoi ce Hen Vm 181 The legates caused her 
to be thrice preconisate and called eftsoones to return. 


Frecouization (prfk<wi 9 iz<?«/on). [ad. med.L. 
pnnomzattd-nefth n. of action f pi xcdnlzdre^ see 
next, cf IT pricomsaiton {^precontzacion^ 132 1 )>] 

1 Public proclamation or announcement tare 
1844 Bp. llKiX.Modesi qfer(i66o) 10 A pubhek piecwiza- 
tion of lawful warning amxed upon the Cathedral Church 
dooi Z649 — Cases Const Add m (1654) 399 The Minister 
in a solemne preconization, called you then to speake, or 
for ever after to hold your peace. 

2 . spec, Ch, The public confirmaton of 

an appointment (as that of a bishop) by the pope 
169a Load Gaz, Na 2753/1 The Dispute grew very warm 
, when the Pope put a stop to it, by ordennethe Fiecomsa- 
txon of the said four Bishops to go on in the usual Form, 
X882-3 Sckajfs Encycl Reltg ICnmoL 1886 Preconization 
. the act by which the Pope, in the assembly of the cardinals, 
proclaims new bishops, ana assigns them their respective 
seats 

Precouize (prfkdhGiz), v Also prae- [ad. 
med.L. prascomsSref f. L priecon^em public cner, 
herald* see-iZE, cf,r.^./<:i7«zi‘er(r33iiiiGodef) ] 

1 . trans To proclaim or announce publicly ; to 
publish , to commend or extol publicly, to ciy up. 

e 1420 Pallad on Hush xiii 86 Yet treste y cne Thy 
lauiie, and his honour eft preconise. 1803 W, Taylor in 
Am Rev I 311 Louis 14“', whose reign he preconizes as 
the happies^eriod in French histoiy 1847 Blackw Ma^ 
LXII 293 [They] had all pracconised their accomplishments 
to us. xgoa Coniemib Rea Dec 802 Italian ecclesiastics 
undermining the monarchical principle throughout Italj , 
. .preconising it in Russia. 

b. To call upon publicly, to summon by name, 
1863 Church Ittstit Circular II 139 The certificates 
having been read, the Regis, tiar precomzed the Bishops 
mentioned in the xetuin from the Dean of the Province, 
and the Archbishop ^then referied to the Yicar-General to 
report upon the certificates transmitted by them and upon 
the letters of proxy. 1877 Sir T. Twiss in Bray cl Bni V I 
329/2 'Ihe cler^ are praecomzed or summoned by name to 
aweax before flie metropolitan or his commissary, 

2 . spec in R C, Ch, Of the pope To approve 
publicly the appointment of (a bishop). 

i8m Lend Gas No 2753/1 On Monday last the Pope 
held a Consistory, wherein «ie four last preconis’d French 
Bishops were confirmed. X7o6 Phillus, Preconise^ to 
make a Report in the Popes Consistoiy, That the Party 
presented to a Benefice is qualify’d fox the same. 1887 
Deiroii Free Press 21 May a/x After eighteen months* 
service in Pel ugia, Pope Gregory preconized mm [Leo XIIl] 
archbishop of Damietta x8ga Thnes 23 Mar, 5/5 The Pope 
will preconize Dr Vaughan at the first consistory held after 
Easter 

Hence Pxe'coElzing zibl, sh , Fve'conizer, one 
who preconizes. 

1703 Pretended Indep Lamer Ho Convocaiion 40 The 

S eat end of Preconmng, is, to know who have incurred the 
snsure due to Contumacy, in not appearing pursuant to 


Pnesilu (1847) 1 . 320 The great di^erser and preconizer of 
it at home and abroad W Taylor in .< 4 7 ?^. II 

240 He IS commonly the panegyiist of event, the preconizer 
of destiny, he rows with the stieam 
PreeoDjecture, -coDnubial, etc. . see Pee- 
A. 1, 2, B. I. 

Preco'nquev, ® rare, [f Pee- A. i + Con- 
quer irons. To conquer beforehand. 
ax66z Fuller Worthies^ Comw (1662) 1. 196 He [the Duke 
of Medma] resolved it [Mount Edgecombe] for his own pos* 
session m the partage of this Xingdome which they had 
preconquered m their hopes and expectation. 

Pre* -CO nqueroFf tz. [Peb-B. a.] Anterior to 
(William) the Conqueror So Fare -co'nquest a., 
piecedmg the (Norman) Conquest] Pre-ooxi- 
que’stalj-oonque stualrt. [Pee- B i], existing m, 
01 belonging to, times preceding the Conquest 
ai 9 j 9 Sir G G Scott Led ArcMt (1879) II 50 Theie 
were pre-conquestal Norman and post-conquestaf Saxon 
buildings x88a Sat, Reo 3 Apr 439/2 The fact of the town 
having been a pre conquestal see no moie makes the place 
a mty than It makes the parson a dean. 1889 Atjunseum 
xo Aug. 184/ 1 Dr, Stubbs sums up sti ongly in favour of the 
antiquity of the Leet and its jury, to which he confidently 
assigns a pre-conquestual origin 1900 Edin, Rea July 150 
A unique collection of preconquest stones 190X Daily 
Chrpn 15 July s(i Royal lineage in our noble and gentle 
femihes IS common enough . most of them derive from the 
Plantagenet, and not from the pie-Conqueroi kings. 

precouscious (pifkp’njss), a [f Fee- B. i 
-f- Conscious « J Antecedent to consciousness, or 
to conscious action of some specified kind. 


(1879)353 The Physiologicm doctrme of * Unconscious Ceie- 
bmtion or, in the language of German Psychologists, the 
‘PreTOnscious Activity of the Soul *, X876 MaudsleyVavjii?/. 
Imnd VL 366 The so called preconscious soul, of which some 
philosophers have written, is truly the preconscious mental 
life of the race. 1891 Antidote g June iBo A yearning 
wiwh is at present, except in a few cases, all preconscious, 
but still none the less hopeful 

Frecousider (prik^nsi doi), v. Also 7 pree-. 
[f. Pee- a. I + CONsiDBE v ] trans. To consider 
beforehand or previously. Hence Rreoonsi'dered, 
Preoonai'dering adjs, 

1647 Clarendon Couiein/l Ps, Tracts (1727) 393 A stub 
bom, pertinacious, preconsidered sin 1670 (r, H. Hist, 
C(fdtnals i n 51 They pray not for the Publick, whose 
interest is alwayes pne-consider'd by our Saviour, xfivt 
WooDHEAD Si, Teresa i. Pief 18 Not to go to Prayer, with- 
ont preconsidering whereon to employ it 1847 Grote 
Gieece 11 xi. HI, X75 The new piobouleutic or pre con- 


sidering senate consisted of 400 members 1873 Holland 
A Bonmc vi, Playing a part, thoroughly pre-consideied 
1879 Froudb Cmsar 11 8 The Senate was allowed the privi- 
lege of preconsidermg intended acts of legislation 

t Preconsi derate, Obs, rare, [f. Pee- 
A. 3 + Considerate a J That considers or de- 
libei ates beforehand , considerate beforehand 

1598 Barrli Tfuor Warres iv 1 98 If he be not very 
precoDSiderate in the same, and know well the way, he 
runneth into these inconvemencies 

PrecoMsidera'tion. [f Pee- A. 2-1- Con- 
sideration.] Previous consideration, considera- 
tion beforehand j a prelimmaiy consideration 

X598 Barret Tlieor of Warres 29 Without preuention, 
preconsideration, and forecast of such successeb. 1658 H 
Phillips Pmc/u Patt. (1676) 23 ihus much for these 
pre considei aliens • I shall now set the Tables befoie you 
sjn Beverley Afot, Quest 25 A Second most necessary 
Preconsideration in the Understanding of the Beast 1858 
Sir a Grant in Oxford Ess, 94 Chrysippus said, that * no 
ethical subject could be r^htly appioached except from the 
precoDsideration of entire nature and the ordering of the 
whole* p- ^ 

Preconsi^ (prik^ssrn), v [f Pee- A i + 
Consign z'.] irms, fa. To signify or symbolue 
beforeband. Obs, b. To consign or make over 
in advance (Bailey I/ai) 

1849 JLR. Taylor Gt Exemp i. Disc vi. § 27 St Cyiil 
calls baptism 'the antitype of the passions of Cluist’ It 
does preconsign the death of Chi 1st, and does the infancy of 
the work of grace, but not weakly 

Preconsolidate, -oonstxtnte, etc. see Pre- 
A. I, a 

PreCOnsuTt, Howmv. [Pre-Ai] trans 
and intr To consult befoiehand or previously 

z6ao WoTTON in Rehq (1672) 537 Intending in the mean- 
while to preconsult with his friends x65x Howell Vemce 
14 These use to preconsuh of generall matters tending to 
the administration of the Commonwealth and make rela- 
tion thereof to the Senat 1683 Pepys Corr (1841) I 336 
Had my mean advice been preconsulted m it. 

So Freconsnita'tlon [Fee- A. 2], previous con- 
sultation, t Preconsu Itor (pr»-), one vi ho advises 
or holds consultation beforehand. 


cx6ao WoTTON Election Dk Vemce in Rehq (1651) 287 
During his "Election, all Inferiour Tribunals cease, only the 
CoUedge of the Preconbultors (as they term it) is daily open 
for the hearing of Ambassadours 1631 in O/ ^ Times 
Chas I (1848) n 144 What an honour is it to King Charles, 
that had an ambassador who was a pree consultoi to so lofty 
an action X656 Blouni Glossogr,^ Preconsidtor^ a Pre- 
adviser , there is a Colledge of these at Venice x88a Norris 
Hterocles 85 Add to the other advantages of PreconsuUa- 
tion that It cuts off the causes of uncertain opinions. 

Precoutai'u, V, rare [f. Pee- a i + 
Contain 2>] trans To contain befoiehand 

*836 1 ? J SpRGEANTjtr T White's Perpai Inst, 2B3 God 
IS a most Simple Entity, precontaining m one most simple 
formality, the whole plenitude of Being 1784 Kikwan in 
P/al Treats LXXIV. 162 Fixed air pre-contamed in the 
dephlogisticated 

Preoontemplatioii, -contemporaneous : 

see Pee- A. 2, B. i d. 

t Preconte*st. Obs [f. Pee- a. 2 + Contest 
sb 1 ] A former or previous fellow-witness 

CIS70 in Durham DePos (Suttees) 272 One John Lawson 
was burying in the bain with the said Agnes brother, her 
piecontest. X594 Depos Bk Well's Dioc Reg If xb, 
riesente then and thei,..this Jurate, and Thomas Jeanes 
his pieconteste 

!^e-COntract(pr^p ntraekt), sb. Also 7 prsB-. 
[f. Pee- A. 2 + Contract sb,] A pre-existmg con- 
tract J a contract or agreement previously entered 
into: a. ofmamage. 

1483 Rolls qf Parlt, VI. 241/1 Oono Dame Ehanor 
Butteler, with whome the same King Edward had made a 
precontracte of matumonie. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII^ c. 38 
{titli^ An act concernyng piecontractes of manages. 1803 
Shaks Meas for M iv i 72 Nor gentle daughter, feare 
you not at all He is yoar husband on a pie contract. 
X657-8 m Burton's Dtary (1828) II 337 The law lies very 
loose as to things that are naturally essential to mairiages, 
as to pre conti acts and dissolving of marriages 1765 Black- 
STONC Comm I xv 4J14 Of this nature are pie-contract , 
consanguinity, or relation by blood , and affinity, or rela- 
tion by marriage 1878 Stubbs Const Htsi, III. xviii. 224 
Edward being already bound by a pre-contract of marriage 
to the lady Eleanor Butler 
b in general sense. 

i6zo Donne Pseudo-martyr 125 The King of Spaine had 
very many subiects in that Order, to whom no other Prince 
pretended any such precontract or interest 1849 G. Daniel 
Tnnarch j Hen IV, ccclxxiii, They are never safe Who 
weaxe their Titles by a Pree-contract In Treason. xBax 
Scott Kemho, Vj Lawyers to draw his contracts, his pre 
contracts, and his post contract^ and to find the way to 
make the most of grants of church lands, and commons, and 
licenses for monopoly, 1855 Macaulay Eng xvl III 
704 The Presbyterian nonjurors.. held that their country 
was under a precontract to the Most High, and could 
never enter into any engagement mconmstent with that 
precontract 

Precontra*ct, ///. a ran, poet [f. Pre- 
A. I + CONTBAOT iW/. a ] Pi e-conti acted. fUsed as 
pa,pple) 

1568 Satir Poems Reform ix 205 His mother precon- 
tract Was in most solemn wise Unto the King. 18B7 Swin- 
burne Loertne 1 11 137 Albeit their hands 'were precontract 
By Brute your father dying 

Pre-contract (prlk^ntrse kt)j tt. Also 7 pras-. 
[f. Pbb- A. 1 Contract v,] 



PBB-OONTEAOTED. 
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FEEDACIOUS. 


1, trans. a. To engage (a person) in a previous 
contract of mamage , to affiance or betroth before- 
hand. b. To establish (an agreement, etc.) by 
contract in advance o To acquire or form (habits, 
etc ) beforehand. Hence !Pre-oontra otedji// a 

1579-80 North Pl»iar'cA{t6j6) 639 This Lepida had been 
pre-contracted unto Metellus Scipio. i6zx Middleton & 
Dekker Roaring Gtrle D ’s Wts 1873 III 209 Deere 
husband, pardon me, I did dissemble, Told thee I was his 
preconti acted wife 1631 Vicars Eng Hallelujah Ps cv 
vii, That Cou’nant-good, once prae-contracted To Abraham 
and Isaacs Seed 1768-74 Tucker Lt Hai (1834) I 613 
If they would employ then talents sincerely for the public 
good, in prefeience to any private views or favourite 
schemes or pre-conti acted prejudices 18x9 Life ^ Death 
Jas* V of Scot X22 Notwithstanding she had been pre-con- 
tiacted to Fiedeiic, elector palatine of the Rhine. 1856 
Froudp AT/jjf Eng t 11 167 Nor could a contiact with Percy 
hive invalidated her marriage with the king Percy having 
been pie contiacted to another person. 

2 . tntn To enter into a contiact beforehand , to 
agiee or arrange in advance. 

1638 Sir T Herbert Trait (ed. 2) 88 Having precon- 
tracted with Beyrambeg and Darab-chawn, to seize him 

Precontrive (prfk^ntrdrv), v. [f. Pbe- a. 1 + 
CoNTBiVE V,} imm. To contrive beforehand. So 
Frecontri'vanoe [Pbe- A 2] 

*7S* Warburton Po^e^s WkSf Esi* Man ni 29s note^ 
When the mind had the will to raise the aim to the head, the 
body was so pre»contiived, as to laise, at that veiy moment, 
the part required 1840 Carlyle Heroei 111 (1858) 265 
Shakspearc’s Art is not Aitifice, the noblest worth of it is 
not there by plan 01 piecontiivance 

PrecoiLveyauce (prfk^nvJ^*ans). [f. Pee- A. 2 
4- CoNVETANOB sb,^ A previous or prior convey- 
ance (of pioperty'l 

1628 Petit cone. Recusants in Rushw. Hist Coll (1659) I 
5x7 This mystery of Iniquity patched up of colourable 
Leases, Contracts, and Preconveyances 1655 Fuller Hist, 
Camh (i 8 |o) 22x Recusant-pations, before their conviction, 
had such sleights, by pre conveyances to make over their 
ndvowsons to otlieis. 

I* Precony. Obs, Also in L. form preaconium. 
[ad, L. frrecSniim the office of a pubhc crier, 
a proclaiming, laudation , sb. use of neut. smg. of 
^mdnim Peecowiotis, f fratcUn-em a public cner.] 
Public commendation ; landalion, extolmenl. 

^x4xo Love JBonavent Mtrr vm (Gibbs MS), So that 
here is schewed a grete prccony and worthy ensaumple of 
pouert 1432-50 ti Jligden (Rolls) I 3 Thei ar to be 
enhaunsede and cxallede by merite with grete pieconyes. 
1653 R G tr. Bacon's Iltsi, Winds 208 It hath been 
abused both by false opinions, and false Piasconiums. 
fPrecoqLuet Obs, rare Also 5 pL 

preoox, [ad, L, pmcoqu<is (Columella), occas 
equivalent of prspcox early npe; see Pbeoooe.] 
Eaily ripe, b. As sb Applied to an early fig 
1398 Trevisa Bart/h De P, R xvii. clxxxi. (Bodl. MS), 
Some [grapes] ben piecoque..for h^i npe)> sone. 0x400 
Pallod on Hmh, iv 578 In places passyng cold, hit is most 
sure Precox [ssprecoques, to plaunte; her 

fiuyt they sone enhauiice, Dr snoures come. 


Preco'racoid, a, and sb, [Pee- B. 3 ] 

A. adj Situated anterioi to the coracoid. 

1872 Humphry Myology 31 In Menobranch the long pre- 

coracoid cartilage lies upon the omo-hyoid. 

B. as sb, A precoracoid bone or cartilage. 

1870 Rollestoh Aniift. Life 39 The prolongation of the 

moie perfectly developed praecoracoids. X875 Huxley & 
Martin EUm Biol, (1877) 221 The posterior end articulates 
with the prfficoiacoids and the clavicles. 

PXence Fxecovaooi‘d.al a, » Pbecobacoxd a. So 


Fxeco'xaoo- in comb, as frecoraco-hrachtaJ^ (a 
muscle) connecting the precoracoid with the arm. 

1872 Humphry Myology 33 Precoraco-hrachial . arises from 
the whole of the^outer surface of the piecoracoid cartilage, 
with the exception of the marguiat part. 1875 Huxley in 
Encycl. B> it, I 761/2 {in some copies) The pectoral aich in 
the Amphibia is distinguishable into a scapular, a corn- 
(.oidal, and a praecomcoidal region 

t Freco’rdiac, pr®-, (a) sb, Obs [irreg, f. 
Pb/ecoedia, perh. after cardiac^ »Pbecordial. 

2671 BrAGRAvr Asirol Physic 83 Proceeding from 
obstructions and distempers of the precordiacks and arteries. 

Precordial, pr«- (przkp jdial), i^sb') [f. 
Pb/eoobdia + -al. J Situated in front of or about 
the heart ; of or peitainmg to the Pb^oobdia. 

1562 Bullfyn Bvlwarky Bh Simples x Against all the 
nboundance of humours m the breaste or precordialljmrts. 
160X Holland Pbny xxii. vui II. 1x9 For the midnfie and 
precoidial parts, it is very wholsorae Ibid [see Pr^s- 
coRDu]. 1834 J Forbes Laenneds Dts, Chest (ed. 4) 379 
A remitting dyspnoea, attended with dw cough and pre- 
cordial anxiety XS40 Dunglison Med, Lex s v. Pr^- 


?. 3x6 It may be limited to a portion c 

praecordial space 1895 J^yd Soe, Lex,, Pracordsalonxiefyt 
a feeling of anxiety and oppression, with a sensation of con- 
striction of the chest over the precordial region. 

+ B sb, (absolute use of adj.) fl. The precordial 
parts, the paits in front of or over the heart. Obs 
15x3 Douglas Mneis vii vii. 14 Amyde hir hart-pypys or 
precordxalls lycht 1555 Eden Decades 66 The naturall 
neate is not drjnien from the owtewarde partes into the 
inwaxde partes and precordiala 

tPreco'rdiaX U* A. 6 

+ CoBDTAiifl,] Exceedingly cordial ; vciy hearty, 


warm, or sincere. 


1530 Lynoesay Test Papyngo 340 Brother of court, with 
mynd precordial. To the gret god oartlie I commend 30W 
1^2 Becon Hews out of Heaven Prol Aivb, Christ sayeth 
here playnely, that whosoeuer hath an herty & piecordial 
ied 1560 vnfeignedj-loue toward hym, kepeth his com- 
maundementes 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett Hemy * Frances 
(1767) III. 273 Mutual Tenderness, or piaecordial Empathy 
^*fis Very comfortmg or cheering Sc, rare’“^, 
a x6oo Montgomerie Mi^c Poems xxxiv 37 Restore thair- 
fore to glore precordiall My Uf from stiyf or knyf of 
Atropus 

Hence Y Freoo’rdaally ad^; , most heartily 
C153X Boorde Let, in Inirod KiiotuI (1870) Forewoids 
47 Venerable fa^cr, precordyally I commend me vnto yow 
with thanks 1534 — in Elli^ Ong, Lett, Sei iii II 299, 
I humyly and precordyally desyre yo» Mastershepp to be 
good mastei to y^ faithfnil bedmen 
f PrecoTdlxim. Ohs. An error fox Pebicaedium 
(confused with Pr^cobdia) 
x34t R Copland Guydon's Qneit Chtntrg Hj, Wherof 
IS the substaunce of the coueryng of the herte ? It is called 
piecoidium, & ls of a <dcynny substaunce, wher todescendeth 
syiiewes as vnto other inwarde intraylles. 

Precorneal to -costal: see Pee- B i d, 3 
t PrecoxL*rse, Obs rare [ad L. 
curs^us : see Peeouese j^.] Foreninning, anti- 
cipation, anticipatory action. 

x(w8 Marvfll Def 7 Howe Wks (Grosart) IV, 226 If 
God do not determine men to such wicked actions by con- 
course, he doth It by precourse 1786 A Gib Sacr, 
Contempl, III 470 Accoiding to the doctrine of Calvinists, 
there is a precourse or predetermination of the divine power 
in respect to every action of the Soul. 

PrecOTLTSe (prilcoeus), V. rare, [f. L. prsp- 
curs~, ppl. stem of prvtcurrlfre : see Prbctjbsb v ] 
traits To run before, forerun, heiald, prognosticate. 
In quot. 1847 intf , To act as a piecursor. 

1847 Tait's Mag, XIV. 643 The precursors are understood 
to be gentlemen in the transition state towards repeal 
Some of them have, however, denied that they can be said 
to ‘prccouisc* in this form x888 Clark Russell Death 
Ship xl, The weighty swells which had piecouised the 
growth of the storm had run away down the eastern wateis. 

Pre-creative, -crucial, see Pee- B i, 3 
Pre-critical (^rfiknlikal), a, [Pee- B i ] 
Previous to the critical treatment of a subject ; in 
quot. 1881, previous to the development of Kant’s 
critical philosophy as shown in his 'Critique of 
Pure Reason *. 

x88x Encycl, Brit XIII. 847/2 Belonging to theprecritical 
peiiod of Kant's development 1892 MoNTEriORE Hihhert 
Led ii. 83 Jeroboam’s revolt can no longei be estimated as 
m the pre-critical age 

Precuneus, pr»- (prikivl'mi^s). Anal, ff. 
L. frm Pre- B. 3 + Cuneus.] The quadiate lobule 
of the brain, situated immediately in front of the 
cuneate lobule. PXence Fxeou neal ^ , of or per- 
taining to the preenneus {Cent, Diet 1890) 

X890 in Billings Med, Did x^3 W R Gowers Maiu 
Du, Nerv Syst, (ed, 2) H 437 Very rarely softening is 
limited to the paracentral region or to the piecuneus. 1899 
Allbnti's Syst Med VII 308 We have found that lesion of 
the gyrus iomicatus, at the point where it passes into the 
precuneus, caused loss of sensation. 

Precurrent (prxkiPTent), a, [ad L. free- 
currens, -entem, pres. pple. of prtecurrire to run 
before, precede see Pbe- A, i and Cubbent al] 

1 . Occurring beforehand J foreninning,pieciirsory. 
1628 J Hume Jewes Dehv 11. 20 The precurrent signes 

of the day of lodgement. X799 M TInderwood Dis Childr 
(ed 4) 1 . 192 An account of the various precurrent symptoms. 
1893 Athemnm 2 Sept. 310/3 Precurrent symptoms of the 
transition to some such society, 

2 . Altai, Running or extending forward., i.e. 
towards the front or head. Opposed to Reoubbent. 

xSoo m Cent, Did 

tPrecu*rrer. Ohs,rare’^\ [£,*p'eci/r, sLd,L, 
prxettiT-Ire (see prec ) + -ee 1.1 A forerunner 
z6ox SiiAics. Phoenix tir Turtle 11, Thou shriking harbinger, 
Foule pie-cuirer of the fiend 

tPvecUTSe, sb, Obs, rare‘s fad. L free- 
ettis-m a mnning before, from prmurrire • see 
next and Peeouebent.] Forerunning, heralding, 
foretokening So Freowrsal a, rare-^, of or per- 
taining to a forerunner, precursory. 

x6o2 S^ks. Ham. 1. i X2i And even the likeprecurse of 
fierce events, As harbingers preceding still the fates. X817 
G. S. Faber Eight Dissert (1845) I 26a When John began 
hi^recursal ministry. 

Precurse (pr* k^*js), w. rare, [f. L. prpecitrs-^ 
ppl. stem of prsecuirire (see Peeoubbbnt) ; so F. 
pricurser (15th c, in Hatz*-I)ann.).] irans. To 
run or occur before; hence, to herald, foretoken, 
prognosticate. Hence PreouTsing ppl, a. 

1865 S. WiLBEHFORCF Sp Mtssums (1874) *73 This which 
we hear whispered there, and see spreading we know not 
how through the air^ is just the precursing atmospheie 
which comes before bis [Antichrist’s] advent X89X Froudb 
Erasmus viil (1895) X55 You cannot regard heresy and 
schism and precuxsing antichrist as tnfies 

t Precn*rsion. Obs, rare*^^, [ad. L prm- 
cursidn-em a running before, previous occunence, 
n. of action from p^meurr^e \ see prec.] « Peb- 
OURSB sb. Hence +FTeou*rsloiiary a, Ohs, rare’^K 
170X Beverley Apoc Qued is That such a State of 
Empire, was at the change of that fiom Pagan to Christian 
as a Precursion to ii 1839 Blackw, Ma^ XLV. 217 The 


landlords not named m the lists of Precursionary proscrip- 
tion were to be regarded popular and unattainted. 

Precursive (pr^'k^ isiv), a [f. L, prfecuis- 
(see Prbouese v,) + -ive ] = Pbeouesort. 
a 18x4 Sorceress ii, ii in Heiu But Theatre 111 14 Does 
thy simple mind See the prccursive haibmgersof woe Like 
brooding guilt? 1845 Nlw Statist, Acc Scot XIX a8i 
A groundswell precursive of a storm lolls in z868 £. 
Edwards Ralegh I xvin 362 These rumours were the pre- 
cursive shadows which are said to he cast by coming events 

Precursor (prfkij'jsai). Also 6-7 prsB-, 7 
•cursoure, -ourser [a, L prseewsor foreiuiiner, 
advanced guard, agent-n, from prsemiieie to inn 
befoie , cf. Y,pr 4 curseur (15th c ).] 

1 . One who or that which inns or goes before , 
a forerunner; esp. one who precedes and heralds 
the approach of another; a harbinger; spec, applied 
to John the Baptist Also atii ib 

1304 Lady Margaret tr De Imdatione iv xvii. 281 The 
right excellent precursor lohn Baptyste 16x2 Jas I in 
'EWwOrig Lett Ser i III xo6, Iknowe thi!»wilbethemoie 
Wellcome that xt is my pisecursoure 179a A Young Tiar 
France I 179 Abbd Riynal, one of the undoubted precursors 
of the present revolution m France 1852 Mbs Jameson 
Leg Madonna (1857) 0 The Baptist is here in his character 
of Precursor 1856 Miss Mui ock J Halifax xxiii, Shame, 
the weeursor of saving penitence 1869 Dunkin Midiu S!^ 
173 Tn ancient times Procyon was called the Precursor 
Dog 1871 Tyndall Fragm Sc (1879) I 11 55 That dark 
radiation, which is the precursor of their luminous i a> s 
t b. Irish Politics, See quots Obs, 
x^7 Tait'sMag XIV. 643 Conservatives 39, Repealers 37, 
Whigs 17, Precursors X2 The precursors are understood 
to be gentlemen in the tiansition state towards repeal. 1907 
Daily Chron 4 Sept 4/7 Piecursor was one of the many 
names that O’Connell gave to bis popular organisations 
The ‘ Precuisor Society^ meant that it was the precursor 
of O'ConneU's last resource— the Repeal of the Union. 

2 One who precedes in some comse or office. 

1792 Burke in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser 11 IV 540 Suffeieis 
in one Common Cause, and our precursois in misfortune. 
1835 I. Taylor Spii Despot vi 248 There is now no need 
that we should err as our precuisors have done for want of 
experience 1879 M, Arnold Mixed Ess , Guide Eng Lit, 
202 Cowper . by his genuine love of nature was a pi ecursor 
of Woidsworth. 

Hence f FrecuTSorism, the pnnciples and prac- 
tice of the Irish ‘precursors’ (see Precuesob ib). 

i8m Vohn Bull 2g Apr,, Otherwise what need would there 
be for ‘Precuisorism ’ and ‘ Repeal'? 1830 Times 17 Sept , 
Frecursoiism has turned oat to be utterly hopeless 
^ecu’rsorship. [ft prec +-ship.] 

1 The office or function of a precursor. 
nix6o3 T Cartwright Confitt, Rhem N T {1618) 152 
The Eremitship of Elias and lohn B^tist, and likewise of 
the Precurs[or]ship of Elias. 1892 G Saintsbury Misc, 
Ess Pref. 9 Without the faintest intention of giving any 
fatuous hint of prophecy or precursorship. 

2 . Antecedence; pnor occujrence. 

1856 Ruskin Paint III. iv xvil § 21 It depends for 
its force on the existence of ruins and traditions, and the 
p] ecursorsbip of eventful history 1867 C. J. Smith Syn, 9s 
Antonyms Antecedence, Syn ..Priority, Precursorship. 

Precursory (pr^k^ussn), a. {sb.) M. L. 
pi'fecursffnus : see I’BHOUEaoB and -oby 2.] Having 
the character of a precursor; running before or pre- 
ceding, esp as the harbinger or presage of something 
to follow; pieliminary, introductory. Const, of. 

X599 S ANDYS Europe! Spec (1632) 125 After the kindling 
of many pi ecursone lights of knowledge 1669 W Simpson 
Hydro/, Chym 77 Being a precuisory provision to that 
end, X796 rlist in Ann, Reg 16/1 Reprobated as pre* 
cursory of far greater evils, a 1883 D King in Mem, (1885) 
357 , 1 cannot regaid xt [Pentecost] as the precursory advent 
here designed. dii^AUbiAfs Syst, Mea VI 835 Anothei 
symptom which is sometimes precursory of exophthalmic 
goitie. 

B. sb, (the adj. used ahsol^ A precursory fact, 
condition, or symptom j an antecedent. 

a 1660 Hammond Semi, Egeh, xvi. 30 Wks 1684 IV 568 
Virtue is the way to Truth , Puuty of affections a necessary 

f recursory to depth of knowledge, 1822 Good Study Med 
I« 692 Yet not unfrequently the blood issues suddenly 
without any of these precursones 

3 ?recydence, -ent, obs ff. Precedence, -ent. 
Precydent, obs. Sc variant of Pkesident. 
t Pre'dable, ^ Obs. rare^^, [ad. med L. 
p-neddbiltSf ft prseddrt (see Peedh ®.) + -able.] 
Liable to be preyed on or seized as prey, 
x6zo Guillim Heraldry iJ* ** (1660) 226 Fowles which 
are Predable whereof some are Savage some Domesticall 
Ibid XXI. 227 From Predable Fowles that are Savage, ue 
come to Fowles Domesticall and home-bred that aie de- 
lighted with Mens Society. 

fpreda oean. Obs. rare, [f. predact’Otts, erron, 
form of Pebdaoious + -an (after crustaccam^ etc.).] 
A predacious animal ; a bird or beast of prey. 

1835 Kirby Hah. Inst. Amm II xxiv 481 The Pieda- 
ceans and several others, when first bom are hhnd. 1895 
Syd, Soc Lex , Predacean, a syn. for Carnivore. 

Predacious (pr^d^i’Jss), a. Also erron, pre- 
daceous. [ft L type ^prfeddx, -deem (cf. It. 
pedacex ft L. prmddrf to prey upon)*h-ous: cf. 
audacious^ voracious, ferocious see -AOious.] 

1 . Of animals : Naturally preying upon other 
animals; subsisting by the capture of living prey; 
predatory, raptorial. 

17x3 Deeham Phys-Theal ix, i (1727) 399 Those aie 
endow’d with Poison, because they aie piedaceous X774 
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Goimw *Vi74 Hist IV. aa These snails ma> be regarded as 
the predacious tribe among their fellows 1789 jIr& Piozzi 
Jouftt Frawe II 105 One predaceous creature caught in 
the very act of gorging his prey 1836 W, Irving Astana 
(1849) 383 They were now in a land of dangen subject to 
the wide roamings of a predacious tnbe. 1877 Coues Fur 

Anitn ill doStrictly carnivorous predacious, and destructive 
to many kinds of small Mammals and Birds_ 

2 Of or pertaining to predatory animals, 
i 8 ta -34 GetuTs Study Mid, (0^4) IV 509 He is zs trouble, 
some by his sudden and predacious sallies 1844 Stephens 
Farm 1 . 363 A bamer against the predacio^ attempts 
on the stock. i 2 w Cooes Fur Amm iv 128 The instincts 
and predacious habits of the Weasels and StoatSi 
Hence Preda'oiottsness — next. 
xgo4 Branford Ideals Sc, ^ Fatih 118 Characterised by, 
on me one hand, audacity and predaciousness, and on the 
other by timidity and submission. 

Predacity (pr/dae*siti). [f. as prec. + -tt ; see 
-acityJ The quality or fact of being predadons. 

1838-9 Todds Cych Anai IL 971/1 Indicatory of pre- 
damy of habits in the insect *853 Tatfs Mag XX. 314 
Predacity is the order of the day. Bargains are battles, 
in which the greatest rogue stands the best chance xSga 
Q Reo, Apr, 403 Thanks to Ms audacity and his predacitj^. 
tPre'daly Ohs, rare. JU pmda prey 
+ -aIjJ Of or pertaining to plunder ; predatory 
*737 wVSB Ohoe i, Sannatia, laid by prsedal Rapine low 
liM, xix, Allured, the ptaedal raven took his flight 
PredaiiUL (pTraaem), V. Now rare [ad. I . 
prsedamnare ; see Pbe- A. i and Damn v ] irans. 
To damn or condemn beforehand. 

x6a4 F. White Repl, Fisher ^2. The deedes. for which the 
dues of Sodome and Gomorrha were predamned 1794 
J, Williams Shrove Tuesday in A Cahne^y etc. 14 Swear 
we're all predestin'd or predamn'd. 

PredamuatioiL (pr/idsemne^'Jan). Now rare. 
[ad late L. prsedamndUdn-em, n. of action from 
prsedamndre : see prec.] The action of condemning 
or condition of being damned beforehand. 

x6e6 J, Yaths Ibis ad Caesarent 11 3a As for damnation, 
predamnation, &c., they are acts of iustice, and not to be 
thought vpon without sinne. ax7xx Ken Preparatives 
Poet Wks. 1721 IV 27 Tis Predamnation to despair, 'Tis 
Bliss to trust God's tender Care. 1865 W, G ^ Palgrav'E 
Arabia I. vm. 367 An adequate idea of predestination, or, 
to give it a truer name, pre^lamnation, held and taught in 
the school of the Cbran, 

Pr6date (pri<l^*t), u, [f. Pee- a. i + Date z?.] 
1. irans. To date before the actual time; to 


antedate. 

X864 in Webster, xpoa Rev Apr 486 The tendency 
—found in all early as well as modern writings— to pre.date 
the ongin of empire. 1906 Westm. Gas o Jan 9/3 
Mr. Goist predates the M of Lord Randolph Churchill 

2 . To precede m date, to date before (something). 

1889 Q 7th Ser VII. 486/1 The Bonnmgton, or Law- 
day oak, is not a boundary t ..e, but it predates the times of 
the Tudors. 


t !Preda*tion. Obs, Also 5-6 -scion, [ad 
L. prmd&tiSn-em a taking of booty, n. of action f. 
prxdan to plunder : see Pbedb z;. J The action of 
plondermg or pillaging; depredation. 

c 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos g68 On erthe ther is no 
thing so vnsemyng As a kynge to be in predacion. Or by 
compiilrion to be taking ^a.x^ Hall Chran,, Hen. VIII 
143 Thys sod^ visitadon or predacion, cleane shaued 
them. [matgm[ Predacion, that is a robbery. 1664 Evflyn 
Sylva{i6fj^ ao The good Husbands eaqiectea that the Fruit 
should improve;, as freed from the predations of the Hedge. 


t Predati'tioilS, 8 Obs. \{,'L.pmddttc>iis, 
£ pmuMrif prs^di- : see prec. and -irious 1 ] 
Charactenzed by plnndenng 01 robbing; predatory. 

1650 Gavden SerM.t etc. O660} 35 Not medaticious to 
any, but p^itious to all true Saints. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1739) 3 Provided no rank Weeds, or predatitious Plants 
(consummating their Seeds) be suffered to.. exhaust it. 
i*Predato*iial, a. Obs, rare'”^ [f. L prsi* 
ddtori-us (see Pkbdatoet) + -al ] * Pebdatoby. 

cxvSx iiitie) Authentic Memoirs fiom the Journal of his 
Predatorial Majesty, the King of the Swindleis. 


t Fredato rious, a. Obs. [f.asnext+-oiis.] 
« Predatory (esp. in sense 3). 

X640 Gauobk Lave of 7 Vw/A (1641) 21 Interpreting that 
zeale, which is but naturall passion and choler, an humane, 
feaverish and praedatorious, not that holy, gentle, and pro* 
picious heate of love 1659 — Sbgkt Heaters (i66o) 56 In 
complicated diseases . to give check to that, whu^ is most 
accute, malignant and predatorious of the spints. a 1(^7 
Manton Semt. Ps cxtx. 36 Wks 187a VI, 379 There is 
a vital heat necessary to our preservation, and there are 
unnatural predatorious heats which argue a distemper. 

Predatory (]pM datari), a. Also 7-8 pr»-, 
[ad. L, praedaidri-us^ f. prmddidr-em a plunderer, 
agent-n. f. prseddrX : see Peedb v. and -ORY 2.] 

L Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or consist- 
ing in plundering, pillaging, or robbery. 

1589 Pottenham Ettg Poesie 1 xviii (Arb) 53 So saith 
Aristotle,, that pasturage was before tillage, or Ashing or 
fowling, or any other predatory art or cheuisance. 1673 
Marvell Reh. Trausp II. 30 It js a pnedatory course oT 
life 1788 Gibbon Deal 4- F Ixiv, {1869J III. 611 Necessity 
and revenge might justify his pradatory excursions ^ sea 
and land X803 Wplungton in Gurw, Deep. (1837) II 203 
The hlarhattas have long boasted that they would carry on 
a predatory war against us, 1878 Maclear Celts 1 9 They 
for a time indulged their predatory instincts unchecked 
^ 2 . Addicted to, or Imng by, plunder ; plunder- 
ing, marauding, thieving; in modern use sometimes 
applied to the criminal classes of great cities 


1781 Gibbon Deal 4 F . xxvi (1869) II, 35 He recalled to 
their standard his predatory detachments. x8ox Welling- 
ton in Gurw Desp. (1837) 1 . 367 A predatory and formidable 
race, the Mahrattas 1841 Macaulay Ess, JV Hastings 
(1887) 638 The principle is fully expressed ^ the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale, 
* Thou shalt want ere I want 

+ 3 Destructive, consuming, wasteful, deleterious. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 209 The Evils that come of Exercise, 
are:.. that it maketh the Spirits more hot and predatory. 
Ihd §318 The cause is, for that all exclusion of open air 
(which IS ever predatory) maintaineth the body in bis first 
freshness and moisture. x686 Plot Staffordslu 32 Some 
sorts of it [air] being as predatory and wastful of the body, 
as others again are comfortable and refreshing ^*7** 
Kfn Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 HI. 122 If of himself the 
Patient takes no Care, But runs into the Predatory Air 
4 . Of an animal That preys upon other animals ; 
that IS a beast, bird, or other creature of prey; 
carnivorous. Also, of its organs of capture. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char 163 , 1 shall be content to sup- 
pose that those Animals which are now Prsedatory were so 
from the beginning xflflx G, F Berkeley Sportsm W 
Prairies xi 183 They will fly from a dog or a predatory 
animal 1884 Sedgwick Claus' TexUbk Zool i. 562 The 
lower lip [of Ltbellulidm\ is modified to form a special pre- 
datory apparatus (the mask). Mod. The Cicindela is one 
of the Geadephaga or predatory land beetles. 

Hence Predatorily (pre'datorili) adv , in a pxe- 
datoiy manner (Webster 1847) , Pre datoxluess, 
the quality of being predatory {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Predazzite (prfda’tsoit) Mtn [ad, G pre-^ 
dazzitf named 1843 f. Predazzo, m the Tyrol . see 
-itrI 2b] ‘A rode composed of calcite and 
brucite, long considered a mineral species ' 
(Chester Names ^Minerals) 

X867 Brande & Cox Diet. Sc, etc III, Predazzite, a 
vanety of Bitter Spar mixed with Brucite, which forms 
mountain masses at Predazvo in the Southern Tyrol It 
has a granular structure, and is white with a vitreous lustre 
on the planes of cleavage 

t Prede, preaOf sb. Ohs rare. Also 6 preede. 
[ad. L pt^da booty, spoil.] Plunder, spoil, 
booty, prey. 

1538 St Papers Hen VIII, III 41 He was constre3med 
to leave behinde him the s]^ile and prede he had there 
takyn 134* TJdall Mrasm. Apoph, 186 They .conspired 
together of all the preade & bootie that thei should geat not 
to bryng a iote into y« kynges pauilion. 158a Stanyhurst 
Mneis I (Arb ) 33 For we hither sayld not, from their rwion 
with prede too gather an heardflock. Ibid,, etc 139 Not a 
practise honest, nor a preede toe be greatlye recounted 

t Pxede* pread, V. Obs. rare Also 6 preid 
[ad. L. prseadrf to plunder, spoil, f. praeda • see 
prec] a. irans To plunder, rob. b. ahsol. or 
trUr To seize booty, to plunder. Hence fPreding, 
pleading, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr Irel. in Holwshed (1587) 11.23/1 
The inhabitants being dailie and hourelie molested and 
preidedby theirprollingmounteme neighbors. x6ooHolland 
Lwy III vil 92 To sit still without preading, in a wast and 
desart countrey, 1609 — Amm Marcell xiv vi. la Crewes 
and troupes of preading brigands. 1632 — Cyrttpggdia 66 
Some Chaldees that live by preading and robbing. 

Prede, ME dial, form of Pride, 

Pre-decay . see Pbe- A. 2 
Predecease (pirdihrs), sb. [f Pbe- a. 2 + 
Decease sb., after next, Cf. 'F.prdddck (1690 m 
Hatz -Darm.),] The decease or deatii of one 
person before another. 

a 1765 Erskine Inst. Law Scot (1773) iii. ix § 21 Upon 
the dissolution of a marriage by the piedecease of the wife 
without issue Stubbs' Mil c Circular 2^ 1046/1 

The samei ight. . whichthe wife formerly had in the husband’s 
[estate] on his predecease x888 Ld Watson m Law Rep , 
Ho. Lords XIlI. 381 Her consent had no reference to tne 
rights arising to her next of km upon her own pre-decease 

Predecease (pifdihfs), v. Also Spree-, [f. 
Pre- A. I + Decease v. Cf. F. pridicider (i6th c. 
in Hatz,-Darm.).] irans. To die before (some 
person, or, rarely, some event). 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1756 If children pradecease pro- 
genitouts, We are their ofspnng and they none of ours. 
1828 Scott Diary 24 May m Lockhart, Burke was under 
the strange hallucination that his son who predeceased him 
was a man of greater talents than himself. 1858 Gladstone 
Homer HI, 3a Several of the heroes who predeceased the 
war 187a Jacox Aspects Auihorsh, xxtu 370 How con- 
tinually do the words predecease (as they say m Scotland) 
the author of them I 

b, inir. or absel. To die first or before the other. 
/XX765 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. (1773) iii, ix. § 21 Where the 
husband predeceases, neither widow nor children can claim 
a right in any part of the heirship moveables 
Hence Predeoea'sed ppl. a., previously or 
formerly deceased; Fvedeoea'ser, one who dies 
before another. 

*S» Shaks Hen V,v 1 76 Will you mocke at an ancient 
Tradition beg^ vppon an honourable respect, and wome as 
a meinorahle Trophee of predeceased valor? x88o Muir- 
H^D Gat wDigest 506 The praetors admitted the survivor 
of busoand or wife to bonomm possessto ah miesiato of the 
predec^er, next after cognates. Ibid. 520 He or she might 
take the usufruct*. of a third part of the predeceaser's 
estate 

't’ Prcdcoe'BS, v. Ohs. nonce-wd. [Back-forma- 
tion from Predecessor.] irans. To precede, be 
the predecessor of, 

1747 H Walpole Lett, (1846) H. 192 Lord John SackviIIe 
predecessed me here. 


PredeceSSioaCp^d^se’Jsn). rare, [n of action 
f.stem of PREDECBSS-OB, QLmeA.'L.prsedecesston-em 
(Du Cange) ] The action or condition of preceding 
in any position ; the being a predecessor 
1647 ward Stmp Cohler 51 Progenitors have had them 
for four and twenty predecessions. 1833 Hr Martincau 
Auiobiog. (1877) III 253 How much Judaism owes to 
Egyptian predecession. 

t Predeee-ssive, a. Obs. rare'-^ [f. as prec. 
+ -ivE.] That has gone before ; preceding 
1399 Massinger, etc Old Law i i, Our noble and wise 
prince has hit the law That all our predecessive students 
Have missed, unto their shame 
]l?redeC 6 SS 0 r (prJd/se S3j,pred-). Also dprm- ; 
5-6 predy-, predi- ; 4 -nr, 5 -ar, 5-7 -our, -oure, 
7 -er. [M£. predecessour « F. pridicessem 
(13th c. in Hatz. -Darm.), ad. late L. prsedecessor 
(Rutil. ^420), f. prse, Pbb- A. + decessor one who 
goes away, depaits, or dies, agent-n from d^ee* 
ddre to go away, depart. Often used as the equiva- 
lent of L. prsBcessorf aniecessorI\ 

1 . One who has held (and ceased to hold) any 
office or poation before the present holder; one 
who has preceded in the position, 

[xa9a Britton i. i § 6 Si la fraunchise ne soit graunt6 par 
nous ou par nos predecessours ] CX375 Sc Leg Samis x 
{Maihott) 326 Of px predecessare Ibid xxxi. {Eugenia) 416 
pe emperoure Oto, Jjat wes predecessoure Of })e gud 
emperoure henry 1494 Pabyan Chron. vir 464 The newe 
pope, .whiche also lyke to his piedecessour was a Frenshe- 
man 1360 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 3°7h, My pie 
decessours, Byshoppes of Rome 1607 Topsell FonrF 
Beasts (1658) 163 The Elephant with his teeth digged up 
the ground and shewed her the naked body of her pre- 
decessor, intimating thereby, how unwoithily she had 
marryed with a man, murtherer of his former wife 1768 
Gray in Corr w Nicholls (1843) 83 Next day Hmchliffe 
made his speech, and said not one word (though it is usual) 
of his predecessor x86i Craik Hist, Eng Lit I 83 
EadmerE immediate predecessor in the see of St Andrews 
was Turgot 

b. A thing to which another has succeeded. 

1742 Young Ni, Th 11. 319 To-day is Yesterday return’d j 
Let it not share its predecessor’s fate 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp xxix. (1856) 248 This IS the flist clear day Compared 
with the gloomy haziness of its predecessors, it was cheering 
X883 Pall Mall G. 2 June Suppl., This Supplement .will 
be republished together with its piedecessor 

2 . An ancestor ; a forefather. 

c X400 Three Kings Cologne 56 ]>e kyngis citee wich 
her predecessours and j>e Chaldeys of olde tyme had 
byseged and destruyed 1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) II tgg 
Somme women haue childer like to theyme, somme like to 
the fader, and somme like to their predecessores afore tyme 
1353 Eden Treat Newe India (Arb ) 4 We may perceue 
such magnanimitie to haue ben in our predicessours 1599 
Shaks. Hen V, i 11. 248 Your Highnesse Did claime some 
certaine Dukedomes, in the right Of your great Predecessor, 
King Edward the Third. 1656 Cowley Verses Sev. Occas , 
To Rop Soc. V, All long Errors of the W^, In which our 
wandring Predecessors went. 1848 R I Wilberforce 
Doctr. Incarnation xii (1852) 323 Considering the vast 
number of ancestors which eaim individual had m the 
twenty-seventh generation, there can scarcely have been a 
J ewish parent in the time of David, who was not, according 
to the flesh, a predecessor of our Lord 
+ 3 . One who takes precedence. Obs. rare 
<2x400-50 Alexander 1723 Predicessour of prmces & pere 
to J>e sonn 

+ 4 . One who goes before as a leader or guide 
14x2*20 Lydg. Chron. Trey iv. xxxlii. (MS Digby 230) 
If. 154/1 pat pou shalt fiiste be my predecessour And goo 
aforn depe doun in helle c 1450 tr De Imttaiione iii Ixi. 
143 He [Jesus] sbal be our helpe, pat is our leder & ouie 
predecessour. 1636 tr Comemus* Gate Lai. Uni, § 955 If 
they [Christians] knew their own pnviledges, and composed 
themselves according to the pattern of their Predecessor 
6 , attrib. and Comb. 

1680 E F Life Edw II 21 He exactly follows his Pre- 
decessor-precedent to the Life. 1683 J Wilson in Cloud 
of Witnesses (x8io) 2x6 That which their great doctor had 

S elded and their predecessor council had approven. 1723 
K Wharton True Briton No 57 II 498 This French 
Author celebrates his Predecessor Countrymen. x8^ 
Carlyle Gi in v (1872) I ify *The old castle of the 

Schellenbergs ' (extinct predecessor Lin^. 

Hence Predeoe'BSoress, f Pvedece'ssxiz, a 
female predecessor ; Fredeoe'BSoxsMp, the office 
of a predecessor 

XS9X Percivall Diet , Decession, a predecessorship, 
decessio, 1640 R Bailue Canterb Self-convict 119 After 
the example of his glonous Father and renowned pre- 
decesrix Elizabeth, xSza Blackw Mag XH. 657 They 
will find no obstruction from, the melodious pages of their 
predecessoresses. 

Predeclare (prfd^'klea’i), v. rare. [f. Pre- 
A. 1 + Declare ; cf. obs. Id. prdd^clarer (loth c ).] 
irans. To declare or announce beforehand. 

^ X633 Massinger Guardian i. 3, 1 do not carry An almanack 
in my bones, to pre-declare What weather we shall have 
a X7XX Ken Hymns Evang Poet Wks. 1721 1 77 For God 
Incarnate shalt [thou] the Way prepare, His wonderful Salva- 
tion pre-declare. 1855 Milman Lot. Chr xiv. x (1864) IX 
355 It IS believed by few that the Priest.. has the power of 
iiTOvocably predeclanng the doom of his fellow men. 

Predecree (pr/dfkrf ), sb. rare. [Pbe- A. a,] 
A decree pronounced beforehand. 

1831 Lytoon Godolpkin xxvii, Of all supernatural belief, 
that of being compelled by a predecree, seems the most 
fraught at once with abasement and with horror 1832 — 
Eugene A in. vi. The invisible and mant hand .at whose 
pre-decree we hold the dark boons of hfe and death 
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Pvedecree'iZ' rare. AlsoyprsB-. [Pre-A. i] 
irons. To decree befoiehoad . to foreordain 
a 16x9 Fothcrby Ai/ifotn i vi § x (z62s) 39 All things are 
pTOcIecreed vnto men by God a 17x1 Ken Hymns hesivo 
Poet. Wks 1721 L 374 The Force he of the promis’d Seed 
Had felt, in Jesus pre-decieed 
Pre-dedicate, -dedication : see Pee- A. i, 2. 
Predefine (prz“dir0i n), w [f Pee- A. i + 
Define v j cf. obs. S'. predtMmr (15th c. in 
Godef.)] trans To define, limit, appoint, or 
settle previously j to predetermine. 

1542 Becon Paihw Prayer xliii Q ij b, At his tyme pre- 
defined and appoynted from eueilastynge 1678 Gale Lrt 
Gentiles III 29 Whatever God absolutely predefines 01 
predestines fiom Eteinitie he predetermines in time a 17H 
Ken Hymns Evang Poet Wks 1721 I 67 Whom thy 
unbounded Goodness predefin’d To be the Mighty Savioui 
of Mankind, 1809-xo Coleridge Fnend (1865) 43 Much 
less can a general statute anticipate and pre-d^ne it, X836 
G S Faber Pnvu Doctr Election ii, viu, 337 The number 
onhe predestinated is predefined and ceitain 
So aPredefinite (pizde'fimt) o!., predetermined 
(in qiiot. 1847 » Peedeskjnatb a, b) ; Predeflnl- 
tion (przide&nrjan), predetermination. 

xSSo Bale Ima^ Boih Ch i. L iv b, Vntill such time as 
the coinplet number shuld be fulfilled and wholy accom- 
plished accordii^e to the etcinall piediffimtion of God 
1678 Gale Crt Gentiles III, as Some distin^ish between 
OorVs predefimtion and bis predetermination his pie- 
definition they restrain to his decrees, and his predetermina- 
tion to his concurse, Ihid 30 The decree of God cannot 
have [its eflect] hut by efficaciously applying the cieate wil 
to the predefinite act. X847 Hamilton Let to De Morgan 
32 In the first, common, or Auslotelic meaning, definite, 
or more precisely piedefinite (StopterTos, TTpotrStopurrot) is 
equivalent to expressed, overt, or, more proximately, to 
designate and pre-designate 

Fredeli berate (prz"), v rare, [f, Pee- 
A. I + Delibeeate cf. obs. F pedehberer 
(i6lh c. in Godef.).] tram. To deliberate before- 
liand, to premeditate. Plence Fxedell’berated 
fpL previously deliberated ; premeditated. So 
Fre dellbera tlon, previous deliberation 
x6as Pre deliberations [see PRECONcrpTiON] 1649 Bp 
Guthrie Mem (1702) 20 This Tumult was taken to be but 
a rash Emergent, without any predelibeiation 1671 Wood- 
II TAD St Teresa i. Pref. 2 Occasions of committing either 
mortal, or any voluntaiy and predeliberated, venial bin. 

Fredeli neate Cpr?”-), v, rare. [Pee- A, i ] 
To delineate befoiehand. Hence Fredeli'xieated 


fpl. a. So Fredelinea’tlon, previous delineation , 
in quot. 1879 in reference to the old theory that 
all the parts of the complete animal body already 
existed in the spermatozoon i cf. Peepoemation 2, 

x68a H More Annot Glanmlts Lnx 0. 119 The same 
spirit of Nature which prepares the matter by some general 
Predelinealion. Ilnd 125 Such a soul as is most congruoub 
to the predelineated Matter which it has prepared for her 
XB79 tr IlaeckeVs Evol. Man I 37 The Animalculists, or 
the Beheveis m Sperm, looked upon the moving seminal 
threads as the real ammalgerms Leeuwenhoek. Hartsoeker, 
and Spallanrani were the chief defenders of tins theory of 
Pie-delineation, 

Pvedella (prideda). [a. It. predeUa (pr^dedla) 
a stool, footstool, kneeling-stool ; prob. f. OHG 
fret a board + dim. suffix.] 

1 The step or platform upon which an altar is 
placed, an altar-step, foot-pace; also, a paiutmg 
or sculpture upon the vertical face of this. 

1853 Dale tr. Ealdesc/a's Ceremonial 6 All should com- 
municate upon the edge of the predella. 1857 G. T. Wicley 
Borromeots Inst. Ecd. Bmld. xi. § 2. 26 note. Tne highest 
or the only step of an altar is the Predella the name used 
for this platform in all works on chuich ceremonies 1873 
Susan & Jo. Horner fP’alks Florence (1884) I, xxiv. 353 In 
the 


Susan & Jo. Horner Walks Florence (1884) I, xxiv. 353 ] 
predella of small figures below the altar, a piiest hoh 
up the chalice. 


2 , A raised shelf at the back of an altar ; also 
(more usually) a piece of painting or sculpture on 
the front of such a shelf, forming an appendage to 
the altar-piece above it : => Geadino. 

1848 I^Irs Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg Art (1830) lox In a small 
and very cuiious picture which I saw at Rome, forming 
part of a Piedella. 1859 Gullick & Timrs Pmni 307 The 
‘ predella ’ or gradiis was the wooden base on which the 
altai -piece rested, and to which it was attached. 1873 
Susan & Jo. Horner Walks Florence (1884) II 1 s This 
picture formed the piedella, or lower part of an altar-piece 
b. Extended to a subsidiary painting forming 
a similar appendage to any picture. 
x88a W Sharp D G* Rossetti 232 There is a very line 

f iredella, or lower partition, attached to the picture, which 
predella] is divided by two crossbars of the frame into three 
divisions, xgoa Untonmag Nov 502/1 Tbepicture is finished 
with a predella consisting of a kind of Dominican tree, 

c. attrib , as predella panel t picture, 

1884 American YlII 202 The collection has also a small 
Raphael predella panel. 1884 Athenmm 2X June 796 The 
nuns of St. Anthony of Padua sold the fine predella 
pictures to Christina of Sweden 

Pre-demand, -demonstrate, etc.: seePKE-A. r. 
PredentEiry, -dentate, etc : Pee- A. 4, B. 3. 
fPredepo’Se, Ohs. rare. [Pee- A. x.] 
trans. To depose, give evidence, or affirm pre- 
viously. Hence + Predepo*sed/// a. 

c x<8o Durham Dips. (Surtees) 62 As he haith predeposyd 
in tins said matter x6a6 in ImAeachm. Dk Buckhm 
(Camden) 29 Hee did lade all the predeposed goods. 
Fre-deeoribe, -desert, etc. : see Pre- A. i, 2. 
VoL. VIL 


Predesign (prfdfesi n), v Now rare [f. 
Pee- A i + jDeskjn v. ; cf late L, prsedeszgndtus^ 
trans. To design, appoint, purpose, or contrive 
beforehand see Design v. 7, 8, 10 
167X WooDHCAD St Teresa 1 Pref 7 Her often iterated 
apologies shew neither her Matter nor Method cunou^y 
pre-designed x688 Boyle Final Causes Hat. T/ungs ui. 
87 It seems not conceivable, how they should act con- 
stantly for ends, they are not capable of piedesigning 
avjxxKjss Hywnoiheo'PoeS. Wks 1721 III 166 This with 
the spotless Soul was pre design'd Foi Social Bliss and 
Cement to mankind 
Hence Predesi‘gned ppl. a 
x68s Boyle Enq Notion Nat 358 With Consciousness of 
what She does, and for pre-designed Ends 1903 Blacks} 
Mag June 82^2 A deliberate and predesigned attempt to 
embroil Europe in Russia’s Far Eastern trouble 

Predesignate (przde-sigii^l:, -dc*z-), a. [f 
Pee- a. I + Designate ppl. a] a. Desi^ated or 
specified befoiehand. b. Logic Of a proposition 
01 term ; Having a sign of quantity prefixed. 

1837-8 Sir W Hamilton Logic xm (1866) I 244 Pio- 
positions have either their quantity marked out by a 
veibal sign, or they have not ; such quantity being involved 
in every actual thought. They may be called m the one 
case (a; Pi edesignatei in the other (b) Premdesignaie 
1847 [see PREDEriNiTc], 

Prede'Signate (-n^it), » rare. [Pee- A i.] 

1 . tram. To designate or specify beforehand. 

x8z3 Bentham Not Paul 153 In the calamity of dearth 

may be seen one of those events, of which— especially if the 
time of It be not predesignated with too rigid an exactness 
—a prediction may be hararded 

2 . Logic. To designate by prefixing a sign of 
quantity, 

X864 Bowbn Logic v. 135 noiCf The English Exclusive 
particles me, onCt only, alone^ excluswely, precisely, just, 
sole, solely, nothing but, &c. These partides annexed to 
the Subject piedesignate the Predicate universally, or to its 
whole extent 

Predesignatioii (prfdesign^ Jdn, -dez-). [n. 
of action from prec. : see -ation.] 

1 . The action of predesigning, or of predesignat- 
ing ; previous designation, appointment, or speci- 
fication 

ax64x Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1612) 26 For us men, 
according to Promise, Prediction, Pre-designation, God to 
Man, in the fulnesse of time, came downe from heaven 
X70X Norris Ideal World 1. 1. 3d Here is an exmess, pree- 
designation of them X883 C S. Peirce The Prob Infer 
in tiiud. Logic viii. 162 Suppose we weie to draw our 
inferences without the predesignation of the chaiacter P 
[for which the class had been sampled] ; then we might m 
eveiy cose find some lecondite character in which those 
instances would all agree. 

2 . Logic. A sign of quantity prefixed to a term 
or proposition. 

c 18^0 Sib W. Hamilton Logic (1B66) II. App. 273 They 
[logicians], denominated a proposition universal or par- 
ticular, as its subject meiely was quantified by the pre- 
designation some or all, x8^ Bowen Logic v. 122 Having 
no sign or pi edesign ation of Quantity affixed to it. 

Predesignatoiry (przde*sign/t9ny -de-z-), a 
ff. Peedbsignate V +-oet2.] prop. Having the 
function of piedesignating ; in quot. » Prefixed as 
a sign of quantity to a proposition (cf. prec. s). 

1853 Sir w. Hamilton Discuss. App. 11. Logical (B) 680 
Here the predesignatory words for universally affirmative 
and universally negative quantity are not the same. 

fPredestin. Ohs. rare^^ [f. Pee- A. 2 + 
Destin.] *Peedestiny 
X538 PiiACR ASnetd vii.Tib, But we commaunded come, 
and by predestin seeke this ground By tokens straunge 
fiom heauen. 

Fredestinariaii (pridestmee'rian), sh. and a 
[f. Peedestine V. -k-artan (in Trinitarian, etc ).] 

A. sh. One who believes or maintains iKe 
theological doctrine of predestination, esp. m an 
extreme fonn; a fatalist. 

X667 Decay Ckr Piety ix Pao Why does the predestinarian 
*^0 adventurously climb into heaven, to ransack the celestial 
archives? 1741 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 302 There are 
several Predestmarians in our soaeties. X782W F Martyn 
Geog. Mag I. 41 The Turks being meat predestinanans. 
1882 W H. Fremantle m Diet Ckr. Btog, III. 46/9 
{Hieionymvii Jerome is not Idee Augustme, a thorough- 
going predestinarian^ but a ‘synergist’, maintaining the 
coexistence of free wiU. 

B. adj. Of, pertainmg to, concerning, or relat- 
ing to predestmation; holding or maintaining the 
doctrine of predestination 

a 1638 Medc Wks (1672) p XIX, By way of Reply to the 
objected authority of S. Austin as to some part of the 
Predestinanan Controversie. xyor tr, Le Clerds Prwi 
FaiJurs (1702) 3B2 Errors to which the Divines of Marseilles 
gave the name of Predestinanan Heresie 1827 Hallam 
Const, Hist. (1876) 1 vii. 402 Those who did not hold the 
predestinanan theory were branded with reproach by the 
names of freewillers and Pelagians. 1843 J Martineau 
Chr Life (1867) 407 Every Fatalist or Predestinanan scheme 
destrojs ment. . , i- 

Hence Fredestlua'xiaiiisin, the belief or doctrine 
of predestinanans. 

XTia Dc Foe Plague (Rtldg) 24s A kind of a Turkish 
Predestinananism, x83x^ Blakby Free-^iU 208 Many 
systems and views, both in morals and religion, are main- 
tained upon a more slender foundation than that of pre- 
deatinaiianism. gSb^-jiSchajfs Encycl Relig Kno^vl.H 
896/a The Lutheran ChUrch attempted to take a middle 
course between predestinananism. .and synergism 


' + Frede’Stinary, a. Ohs. rare [f Pbe- 
DE 3 TINB + -AEY 1 A.] = PeEDBSTINAEIAN a. 

XS99 Sandys Europes Spec (1629) 172 To professe openly 
they will returne to the Papacie, rather than ever admit 
that Sacramentarie and Predestionarie [jic] pestilence 
ax66z Heylin Hist Presbyter (1670) ai The Zwmglian 
Gospellers began to scatter their predestinary Doctrines m 
the Reign of King Edward, 

Predestinate (prfde stin^), ppl. a. and sh 
[ad. L. pra^deshndi-us, pa. pple see next ] 

A. ppl. a. (as adj, or pple^ Predestined, aich 

1 . Theol. Foreordained by the eternal purpose or 
decree of God , a. to salvation or eternal life. 

c 1380 WycLir Sel Wks III. 426 If {>0 pope asked me 
wheber I were ordeyned to be saved, or predestynate, I 
wolde sey J»at I hoped so tf 1333 M Nisbet New Test in 
Scots (S. T S ) III, 341 To searse the boddumless secrettis 
of Godis predestinatiounn, quhiddir thai be predestynate or 
nocht X684 Contempl Si Man i xi u599) Ih® 
Repiobates being then in the Valley of Tehosapbat, and 
the predestinate in the Air X833 J Waterworth tr 
Verods Rule Cai/t Faith 144 Can the predestinate be 
lost, or the reprobate saved? 

b. to any specified fate or lot in this life or after 
death; also of things* Foreordained by divme 
decree Const, to, or inf. with to. 

138a Wyclif Rout 1 4 The which is predestynat \gUss 01 
bifore ordeyned bi giace] the sone of God m vertu 1433 
Lydg, St FremunaSiZ This blissid martir Afforn pie- 
destynat to liff that is eterne X3a6 Pilgr Perf (W de W 
1532) 180 She that was predestynate to be the mother of 
God, 158s Stanyiiurst ^neis i (Arb) 17 Bi Gods pre- 
destinat order. 1649 A Ross Alcoran \x In a time pre- 
scribed and predestinate x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk in 
1044 The precious something at perdition's edge He only 
was piedestinate to save 

2 . In lighter or more general sense: Destined 
beforehand; fated 

c 1500 Medwall Nature (Brandi) 869 He ys predestynate 
to be a piynces pere 1399 Siiaks. Much Ado i 1 136 So 
some Gentleman or other shall scape a predestinate sciatcht 
face. X706 Maule Hist Piets in Mtsc Scot I 40 Empires 
and monaichies cannot escape their predestinate rumes and 
fatal subversions. x88a Swinburne 7 ristram MLyon vi 209 
The gieat good wizard, well beloved and well Predestinate 
of heaven i8g6 Sm T. Martin ASnezd it 81 There happy 
days, a realm, and royal bride Predestinate await thee, 

B. sh 7 heoL A person predestinated to eternal 
life; one of the elect, 

13*9 More Dyaloge ii Wks 181/2 Yet may it lie that 
theie bee none other m it than predestinates x6oo W 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 92 These Anabaptisticall here- 
tickes, how boldly they dare censure of all others, and 
auoudi themselues predestinates 1903 G G Coulton in 
Conteijgp Rev Aug, 222 He [Newman] would have found 
himselfin far closer and more inevitable contact wilh these 
self-elected Piedestinates. 

Predestinate (prfde*stin«it), v [f. L. prm- 
deshnat^, ppl. stem of pr/edestindre, m cl L. < to 
appoint or resolve upon beforehand' [pt gsdestinare 
tnumphos, Livy) ; in Chr. L. from 4th c. (Lucifer 
of Cagliari <2370, Ambrosiaster, Vulgate (of the 
Epistles) ^384, Augustine ^418), rendenng Gr. 
7 rpoopl(etv *to determine beforehand’ (Rom. viii. 
29, 30) ; f L. prse. Pee- A. i+destinare to make 
fast, establish, determine, appomt : see Destine v 
In English the verb was first Predestine (q. v ) ; 
predestinat, -ate was at first pa. pple. (=» L, prss- 
desHndtus) and ppl adj., later also pa, t., but 
became f 1550 the form of the finite vb, = Pre- 
destine V. Cf. piec, and -ate 3 ,] 

1 . Theot. Of God ; To foreordain by a divine 
decree or purpose ; a. to salvation or eternal life ; 
to elect. 

CX430 tr, De Imdatione in. Ixiii 146, 1 preueutyd hem in 
bkssmges of swetaes I predestinate hem before woildes 
1330 Palsgr. 664/2 He that is predestynate is written in the 
boke of lyfe X389 N T (Rhem.) Rom, viii 30 And whom 
he hath predestinated • them also he hath called. [Wycl 
bifoi ordeyned Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, ordeyned 
before, appoynted before* i6ti did predestinate R, V 
foreordained.] 1704 Collect Voy (Churchill) III yg/x 
Gentiles, whom he bad predestinated by the means ot the 
Gospel 

lb. to any fate or lot in this bfe or after death 
(including to elect and to reprobate) ; to foreordain 
everything that comes to pass. Const, to, or %nf. 
with to. 

(But many who hold the Augustinian, Thoinist, or Calvin- 
istic doctrine of God's foreordination of all things nave 
objected to or shrunk from die use dipredesUnoieosia. pre- 
destination in reference to final reprobation. Even the 
Westminster Confession docs not so use it we quot 1647) 
<1x430 Alexander 274s (Dublin MS) Yff I kyd baim 
ony curtasy, it Come of my-sduen , Na we pnde vs for no 
prowez predestinate [Ashm MS predestayned] vs here. 
xS3t Elyot Gov i xx, Whom god had predestinate to be 
a great kyng c isfe Petition in Strype A nn, (2709) I 
xxviii 204 That God doth foreknow and predestinate all 
good and goodness, but doth only foreknow, and not pie- 
destinate, any evil, 1647 Westminster Confession ul 3-4 
By the decree of God, foi the mamfestation of His glo^, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto evCTl^ting life, 
and others foreordained to everlasting death. These angds 
and men thus predestinated and foreordained [etc,| /r 1683 
Oldham Poet Wks (1686) 44 Make Fate bong on his Lips, 
nor Heaven have Pow*r to Predestinate without his leave 
18^ Robertson Serm Ser i ii. (1866) zo God docs not 
predestinate men to fail. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost 
1 10 He predestinated them, first to grace in this world, 
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and .to gloiy n the world to come. 1887 G. Salmon m 
DkL Ckr Biog III, 449/2 Ihese.. taught that certain 
were by God’s foreicnowledgeso prede<;tinated to death that 
neither Christ’s passion nor baptism could help them 
x888 Bp Gore R C. Claims L {1905) 3 noUt Be logical, 
said the Calvinist. God predestinates, and therefore man 
has not free will 1901 B J Kidd 39 AritcUs II 11. x\u 
155 lArt. xvn] declines to be committed to the doctnne of 
Reprobation, according to which all who are not predesti- 
nated to eternal life were held to be predestinated to eternal 
death, 

2. To destme ^as by fate) ; to fix beforehand by 
human(oranimal)det€rjnination =Pbedestine ib 
X593 ^ Harvev PAtiad, 33 Infinite be that time, which is 
predestinated for the name of Brute and his Brutans 1670 
EtCH^so ConL Chygy 14 Not a few are predestinated 
thither [to the church] by their friends, from the foresight of 
a good benefice 1730 youno Paraphr. yob 328 And with 
a glance predestinates her prey, a 1845 Hood Deseyi-Bom. 
Ill, Predestinated (so I felt) for ever to her service. 

Hence Prede atinated pfL a , Prede stinatizig 
vU sh^ ^sAppL a, 

*583 Tdl-Trethds N Y Gift (1876) 19 To shonne his | 
pr^estinated fortune. 1723 De Fob Plaigm (X840) 13 Pre- j 
suimng upon that profes^ predestinatmg notions, and of 1 
every man's end being predetermined. 2737-^ Cruobv j 
CoucerdoHCS (cd. 8) 535/1 Those that are so left [in their ] 
infidelity or their corruptions] are the Reprobate and the 1 
others ate the Elect or Predestinated xSxp UUAUiEfis 
Cmgr^aL Serm, (1836) I 369 Mysteries attach to the 
counsel and determinations of a predestinating God 1827 
POLLOK Course r. \ x. 204 The stagnant, dull, predestinated \ 
fool * 

Frede'stinately, adv [f. Pbedestinate ' 
fpl, in a 'predestinate* manner, by 

predestination. I 

*579 Jt Jones Preserv Bodie ^ Soule l. xxxix. 87 All \ 
thyngs happen of fatal necessme, predestinately. 1890 
Puf. lUustr Mag, Nov 128 Mine is essentially, pre- 
destinately, and unchangeably good. 
tPredesttaa^tiaii, «. (r^.) Ohs, rare, [f L. 
preedestin&t^us^ -a, -tim (see Predesthtaicb w.) + 
-UN ; so mod.F. prddestinatien (Littr^),] « Pee- 
DESTINABIAN sb, and a, 

X630 U^KSB Left, (i68€) 434 Piedestinabans, which was 
but a Nickname that the Senu-Pelagians put upon the 
Followers of St Augustine. 1635 SnriiNCFtH Ortg Brti 
IV aoQ Objections made by the Semipeh^na and not ^ 
by any Predestinatian Hereticks at that time in Gaul. I 

Predestination (pr^destin^'jbn). [ad. late 
L. prstdestmaOBn^ni (Angustme), n. of action f \ 
prmdtsHnare to Pebdestinb : see -ation. So F. 
prd^stinatim (lath a in Hatz.-I)arm.).] The 
action of predestioating, or fact of being pre- 
destinatedi the ordaining or determination of 
events before they come to pass ; pre-appointment 
by, or in the way of, fate or destiny ; foreordmation. 

1. Theol , etc. The action by which God is held 
to have immutably determined all (or some par- 
ticnlar) events by an eternal decree or purpose. 
\PredesHmtiou is a theological term, sometimes used 
with greater l^itude to denote the decree or purpose of 
GM tqr which He has from eternity immutably determined 
whatever cwnes to pass , sometimes more stnctly to denote 
the decree by which men are destined to everlasting happi- j 
ness or misery; and sometimes with eiccessive strictness 
^enote only pmd«^tion to life or election* (Marcus , 
Dods m Bnt, (188^ XIX 668/1). 

a. The action of God (held by Christians 
geneially) in foreordainme or appointing from all ^ 
eternity certain of mankind through grace to salva- 
tion and eternal life. (In this sense ^ekettan, and 
opposed to reprohaiion) 

iex3jloHW(K>LE Afl/ftr av 10, I gif heuen in heritage 

td a.ahr ea D9«-«ire teVvn* unt. ............ j ^ P 


iireu»uu«cw>ua ana ox prescience of God, joynen 
toro ^bodies. 140X Pol Poems (RolUO II. Ba But his 
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mobt bless^ and comfortable doctrine of Predestination 
x8^ Bp. Browne ExO 30 Art xvm (1878) 404 The 
Wn that meir own Imhef W hitherto 

^ founded on pmvisioa of 
faith. *8^ Manning Mtsston If, GAosti, 11 Jjo^not mis- 
understand me, « if that predestination of God m any 
®^«edom of the human will. 

Jvoulkes Pred^itntUtou m Did, Chr, Biog, IV. 
46641 Predestination is hut another word for election, 
earned out m instMments on earth, but registered in the 
^vesofheawn in advance J. Kidd 35 

^he tenet of puticular redemptmiL which 
Einrf ^1? pred^tmation had reference not to man- 
particular individual. 

D. The action of God (insisted upon m some 
systems of doctrine, esp. those associated with the 
names of St. Angnstine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Calvin), m foreordaming the future lot and fete of 
all mankind in this life and after death (including 
toeir salvation or perdition) j and, generally, His 
foreordaining of whatsoever comes to pass. In this 
sense also a doctrine of orthodox Islam 

predestination But as 
to the use of the word for foreordaining to reprobation, sm 
N ote under Predestinate o i b i«u««tuon, see 

^*374 Chaucer BodJi, iv pr. vi 104 (Camb, MS) To 


I mafcen questions of the ordyr of destine predestinacion 
diuine and of the lyberte of fre wille. 1387-8 T Usk Test 
Looe 111 IX (Skeat) 1 8 Though predestinacion be as wel of 
good as of badde. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas xxvii (Percy 
Soc) 1*3 For many one .lytell thought that tribulacion To 
them was ordeyned by predestinaaon 1563-87 Foxs A ^ 
M {16B4) HI. 292 Between Predestination and Election, 
this difference there is, Fredestmation is as well to the 
reprobate, as to the Elect Election pertaineth only to 
them that be saved Predestination, in that it respecteth 
the Reprobate, is called Rej^robation * in that it respecteth 
the saved, is called Election. 1645 Usshcr Boo^ Div, 
(1647) gi \Vhat is Predestination ? It is the special! decree ! 
of God, whereby he hath fore-ordained all reasonable ; 
I creatures to a certain and everlasting estate of glory in 
I heaven, or flame m hell 1673 Milton True Rehg, Wks 
. 1851 V, ^ The Calvinist 15 ta.xt with Predestination, and 
I to make God the Author of Sin , not vdth any dishonourable ] 
I thought of God, but it may be overzealously asserting his 
absolute power 1689-90 Temple Ess Heroic Virtue Wl^ j 
X731 1 . 22 The Saracens, .were animated by another Spirit, 
which was the Mahometan Persuasion ox Predestination 
*7S5 Jo»txn Diss luognotei Our King James the first made 
an edict, that no divine, under the dignity of a bishop or 
a dean, should presume to preach upon the profound 
mysteries of Predestination x88a W. H Fremantle in 
Diet CAr Biog HI 46/2 (JHterommus) He [Jerome] 
reduces predestmation to God’s foreknowledge of human 
! detennmauon. 1885 M, Hods in Encycl Bnt XIX 
668A In Islam the orthodox doctnne is thus stated by 
Al-Berkevi ‘It is necessary to confess that good and 
eyltake place by the piedestination and predeteimination 
I of God, mat all that has been and all that will be was 
' decreed in eternity and written on the preserved table Ibid 
' 669/1 The doctrine of predestmation was first formulated in 
the church by Augustine 

I c. In reference to a similar doctrine in certnm 
[ philosopkies (not necessanly implying Divine 
action), 

*8^ R A. Vaughan Ess, 4 r Rem I 33 The gloomy fate 
of Aeschylus, and the predestination of the Stoics, were 
r^ugnant to a heart of such a temperament. 

2. Jh lighter or more general sense; Previous 
determmation or appointment j fate, destiny Cf. 
Predestine i b. 

1631 JoRDEN Hat Bathes xii, (1669) 104 A natuial 
necessity, at faium^ ox predesiinaitont that frames eveiy 
member and part of the body to the best use for the cr^ture 
j 177^1 Johnson L P , Pobe Wks. IV 73 A kind of moral 
predestination, or over-ruUng pnnaple which cannot be 
1 resisted. -X901 Sir W. Hascourt in Dmh Ckron xi July 
S /5 It IS what you may call political predestination, and it 
appears to me that it indicates a satisfactory condition of 
things, because by the law of Nature we younger sons are 
in the majority 

Hence Predestina^tionist ^rare) =» Predes- 
TINARIAN A So t Prede'stinatist (fibs, rare), 

1630 G. WiDDowES SchysniattcalPurttaji^tf,The Pre- 
suming Predestinatist is he, whose purenes is an inspired 
knowledge, that heeshalbe saved by Gods absolute election. 
Maskelyne SAa^s^ Riots ill, 50 There is no such 
as chance, says the predestmationist 

Predestinative (prfde’stinltiv), a, rare, [f. 
as PsEDESTiifATB z^.+-ivbJ Having the quality 
of predestinating. 

1833 Colemdge m Lit Rem (1838) III, 413 The pre- 
f destmative force of a free agent’s own will in certain abso- 
I lute acts, determinations, ox elections. 

I PredestinatOV (pridcstin^itsi), [agent-n. 

, in L, form f. Pbedestirate v, + -or a ; so F. prd- 
desitnaimr (Littrd), in sense a below,] 

1. He who predestinates. 

' J Nesse Anitd Armiu (1827) 58 The act of pre- 

destmation isputin the will, .of the predestinated, and not 
in that of the oivme predestinator. 

+ 2 . One who believes in or maintains the doctrine 
of predestination; a predestinanan Obs, 

1579 W Wilkinson te^ Famtlye of Lone, Brief 
Descr, Thwe that are called Frewil men (for so me they 
of the Pr^esttnators). Mistress, My 

Foie lu, Let all Praedestinators me produce, Who struggie 
with eternal bonds in vain xSxs Religionism 20 Freacliers. 
predestinators some, and others Armiiuans 

Predestine (prfde’stm), v. Also 5 -en, 
^yne, -yne, y -in. [a. F. frideshner ( 12 th c. in 
xiatz.-Daim.), or ad. prsedestinare : see Pre- 
destinate v.l 

1 trms. To destme beforehand; to appoint, 
mdain, or decree previously, a. Theol, et^ To 
foreordam by an eternal purpose, in the way of ' 
a Divine decree or of fate ; to appoint beforehand , 
by destmy, or to some destmy. (Mostly in passive, ^ 
Also ahsol) , 

ctspa [see Predestining below] a 1400-^0 Alexand^ 1 
ms ^e-so3t sekirly his sire, pat scho my^t weterly wete ] 
predestend hire were 1483 Caxton ' 

some bitter aduersitie and ouertorowe be SrlnSnii™ ^ 

Granada is predestined 1870 Farrar St tt « E 
G<rfpr^.,. 

D. in lighter or mote general sense To deter- ' 
Mne, seWe, or fe npon beforehand j to appoint s 


winding-sheets in lent for pilcheis, 174a Young Ni Th 
V 194 Here the soul sits in council , ponders past, Pre- 
destines future action 1845 Darwin Voy Hat xix (1873) 
441 The white man who seems piedestined to inherit the 
country 1868 Lynch Rtvulet clvii hi, Within the egg 
how darkly lies Even the bird of paradise, Predestined for 
the sunniest skies I 

1 2 loosely. To betoken infallibly beforehand , to 
presage irrevocably. Obs, rare 
1647 Cowley Mistr, Treev, Alas, poor Youth, thy Love 
will never thrive 1 This blasted Tree Predestines it 
Hence Prede ’stined ppl a,, destined or ap- 
pointed beforehand ; fated, doomed ; Prede stm- 
vasfvll sb 

c^io'W'icur Serm Sel Wks I 179 pe secounde persone 
j of God biingi> wjJ> him a grace pAt clerkcs clepen pre- 
' destynynge i6i« Drayton Poty-olb, 11 26 How happie 
, floods are yee, From our predestin’d plagues that pnuiledged 
I bee 1624 Massinger Pari Love iv v. And that iich 
merchants, advocates, and doctors, were Predestined 
cuckolds 1740 C Pitt Mtieidw 269 He Doom’d to the 
slaughter m^^predestin’d head a x8*5 m Hone Every-day 
Bk I, 338 Predestinings of joy 1867 Freeman Harm 
Cong. I HI. 158 Marked out in the eyes of all men as the 
predestined heirs of Charles. 

Fredestiny (prxde*stini). rare. Also 5 
-destine, [f. Pbe- A, 2+ Destiny, after Pre- 
destine, etc In Chaucer predesttni^ a. obs. F 
prideshnie (Cotgr)] Preappointed destiny or 
fate; predestmation, 

<^*374 Chaucer Troylus tv, 938 (966) In here meiites so)?ly 
for to be, As they shul come by predestine 1853 Jerdan 
Autohojg IV XHi 229 Instead of inherent stupidity, 01 a 
piedestmy to be correct. 1875 tr Schmidfs Desc ^Darw 
191 Anxious to lescue design, or at least the ‘purpose’— in 
short predestiny in the evolutionary senes of Nature. 

Fredetemii3iable(pnd?l:d'jminab*l), a, rare 
[f Predetermine + -ABLE ; or f, Prb- A. 3 + 
Determinable.] Capable of being predetermined ; 
detennmable beforehand Hence IPredete irmiua- 
bllity, the quality of being predetemunable. 

1835 Coleridge m Fraser"^ s Ma^ XU 620 A privilege 
which it owK to the simplicity, the paucity, and the pre- 
de^minability of its processes 1901 Daily Matt 31 Dec 
S The sex of future man will be predeterminable. For 
a time one sex will predominate, then another. 

Fredete'miuiaxit, a, {sb:) rare, [a. F. 
prddltenmnant adj., or late L. prmdeterminanUevi^ 
pres. pple. of prs&iiiermindre to Predetermine ] 
Predetenninmg, predestinating. 

1677 Gale Crt Gentiles II iv 520, I, as yet, cannot, .see 
any cogent reason, why the said previous concurse may not 
be termed predeterminant, 

+ B sb,^ Predeterminer b. Obs, 

x66o Pearson Ho Hecess, Reform Docir Ch, Eng 16 No 
man thinks a Praedeterminant or a Janseman to be inclining 
to an Arrainian, 

Predeterminate (prfdrt 5 jmin<?t), a, [ad. 

late _L. prsedetermindt^ts, pa. pple. of prsedeter- 
mindre to Predetermine.] = Predetermined i, 
*635 J. Hayward tr Biondi's BanisEd Vtrg 54 Not 
casual, but predeterminate and certaine 1655 Bp Richard- 
J ^ 313 We cannot break through the bounds 

ot Oods providence and predetermmate purpose in the 

S uda^e of them [events]. 1897 WomavCs Home Comp 
ec., There is no predetermmate set of conditions for holi 
dg-making that need tie adventurous hands 

Hence Predete'rmiiLately c^v, 

X8B3 Gimour Mongols xviii 241 A Doctor of Divinity 
deliberately and predeterminately lied, that he might retain 
P^SMSion of a few inches of wood 

T Predete’nuinate, v- OU, rare, [f. ppl 
stem of late L. prasditemindre ] as Predetermine 
i, 2. Hence + PredeteTminating ppl, a 
*638 Cmillingw. Rehg, Prot i 11 § 162, ai8 God pre- 
determinates men to all their Actions good, bad, and 
«*«43 Ld. Falkland, etc Infallibility (1646) 

13 Iney have nrn^ differences among them (as whethei the 
Pope be infallible ; whether God predeterminate every 
action). 1645 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tn, Faith (1845) 93 
predetermraating grace of Christ 

Fredetermination (prf di'twmin^i-jbn). [n. 
of action from Predetermine v ; or (m some 
uses) f Pbe- a. 2 + Determination. So F. prd- 
ditennination (1636 in Hat2.-Darm ).] The 
action of predetermining ; the fact or condition of 
being predetermined ; previous determination. 

J previous decision , a decision given before- 
hand, or before due exammation or discussion. 

TiSf I^ach. in Phemx (1708) II 287 

depose the Queen Regent; the predetermination 
being given, that It was lawfiU for them to do so, by Mr 
Wilcocks M94 S. Williams Vermont 254 
ihat there appemed amamf^t inequality, not to say pre- 
deteimination, that Congress should request of their con- 
st^ents power to judge and determine in the cause 

A previous determming or fixing of the limits 
or extent q/’somethmg; -Prelimitation. 9 Obs 

(Wodrow Soc) 500 Aganis the 
^edetermination and perlunitatxon of the Assemblie, they 
gave six Reasons * 

3 The action of settling or ordaining beforehand 
place; the fact of being so 
settled; previous appointment ; predestination. 

33 The Calvinists 

^ absolute Predetermination. 170a 

H. 87 He makes this difference to 
praedetermmation of the Gods 
themselves. 1836 H Rogers f, Howe vi. (1863) xfio Those 
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who htld extieme opunoub on the subject of Bmne pie- 
determination 1894 JFesiin, Gaz 13 July 2/3 To iinpre‘-s 
us with the wonderful co*ordinatiou and predetermination 
of natural laws 

4 . A previous determinaliorij tendency, or direc- 
tion given (Jo something). 

a 1716 South Senn (174^) VII v 94 Some asset t that the 
creature never advances into action, but by an 11 resistible 
pre deteimination of the faculty to that action. 

6 A previous mental determination or resolve ; 
an antecedent fixed intenlion (to do something). 

178a Miss Burney Cecilta, viii 111, Hear me, then, I beg 
of you, with no pie-determination to disregaid me xSax 
Carlyi b lytsc Esi , Nibdun^mlicd (1872) III 134 In 
spite of her iigorous predeteiminations, some kindness for 
him is all eady gliding ra X897 Mary Kingsley PF. Africa 
36^ Mr. Winwood Reade went down, with a pre deter' 
inination to prove Du Chaillu was wrong. 

Predete'rminative, a rare [f. Pbe- 

DETEEMINE Or PbEDETEKMINATE V, \ SCe -ATIVE.] 
Having the quality of predetermining 
rti678 Marvell Def % Howe Wks (Giosart) IV. 170 If 
men shall also asseit a predeteiminative concouise of God 
to our wil, it seems to ha\e too much of onginal peiveise* 
ness 1678 Gale Cri Gmiths III. 23 This efficacious 
concurse, as it detei mines and applies the second cause to 
act, 13 both m lacred Scripture and hy scholastic Theologues 
teimed determinative and predeterminative 

Predetermine (prrdilSumin), [ad Chr. 

h, friedStermmdre (Augustine), f frgg, Pbe- A. i 
+ determtnare to Detbbminb Cf. Y»pr£ditenmner 
(1530 in Hatz.-Darm ).] Uans To deteimine 
befoieliand (in various senses : cf. Detebmine). 

1 . tran$ To fix, settle, or decide beforehand; 
to ordain or decree beforehand, to predestine. 
Also with obj, cL 01 inf, 

z6a5 Donne Serm, Kvi (1640) 668 That there was a con- 
currence of the whole Tnnity, to make me in Adam, according 
to that Image which they were, and according to that 
Idea, which they had pi e-detei mined. 01x667 Jlr. Taylor 
iicrm I. ix (R), Gou .. prepaied joys inffiiite and never 
ceasing for man befoie he bad aeated him, but he did not 
predetermine him to any evil X7H Dl Foe Plag^tc (1840) 

13 Evei*y man's end being predetermined, and unalteiably 
befoieliand decieed. X84X Mylrs Cailu Th, iv xv.259 The 
Go^el was no aftei -thought, as il were, .but came to pass 
as God bad predeleimined 1884 W. J. Courtiiopc Addi^ 
son XX 176 It had evidently been predetermined by the 
designers of the SJeUator that the Club should consist of 
ceitain lecognised and familiai types. 

2 . To give an antecedent direction 01 tendency 
to ; to direct or impel beforehand (to something). 

^xx667JER Taylor .S'ww Tit %i 7 Wks 1850 VIII 520 We 
«ire so prepossessed and piedeteiminedto misconsU action by 
false apostles without, and prevailing passions within. 
X678 Gale CrU Gentiles III 16 The wil predetermined to 
one act has an habitual Indilference or radical flexibilitie to 
the opposite act 1858 Buckll Cmhz, (1873) II. viii 376 
Those general causes.. were pi edetei mining the nation to 
habits of loyalty and of supeistition, which grew to a height 
fatal to the spiiil of libeiLy 

3 . inlr. To determine or resolve beforehand or 
pieviousW (io do something). 

18*3 F Clissold Aiiceni Mt Blmic 23, 1 should instantly 
have proceeded to the summit, had 1 not piedetermmed to 
abide by whatever advice the guides might .. give 1848 
Lytton Harold vnL vi, He had almost pi edetei mined to 
assent to his biother’s prayer 
Hence Pred6te*rminiuff ppL a 
1x1678 Marvell Def % Htnve Wks. (Grosart) IV im 
Another while, *tis predetermining influence.^ a 1854 B. B. 
Edwards m Spurgeon Treas^ Dav Ps cxxxix. VII. 231 If, 
anteiior to all finite existence, his piedetermimng decree 
went forth. 

Predetermined (prfdAs-imind), ppL a, [f. 
prec. + -ED i,] 

1 . Determined beforehand; settled, decided, or 
decreed beforehand. 

x66o ti Aiuj/rnldus' Tieai, cone Reltg. in. ix. 496 Christ 
was bom at the predetermin’d time. Z819 G S Farer 
Dispensations (1823) I. 94 How shall we account .for his 
having beheld from afar the predetermined day of the yet 
future Deliverer? 1873 Hamerfon InUll Life x. v. (187s) 
394 A predeteimined quantity of little things 

2 . Resolved beforehand (Jo do something), 

X768 Sterne Sent Jotmu (1775) I 6 , 1 was predetermined 
not to give him a single sous 1772 ^nnvusLeii Pref (x8ao) 

14 No reasonable man would be so eager to possess himself 
of the invidious power if he were not pre determined to 
make use of it. 187a Minto Eng^ Prose Lti, it viii 3*7 
An audience predetermined not to be convinced. 

FredetO'rminer. [f. aa prec. + -br i.] a. 
One who or that which predetermines. rare’^°. 
+ b. A believer in predetermination (prop, pre^ 
detenntmst) * Pbbdestinatob 2 (obs^. 

a 1678 Marvell Dif % Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV, 223 Its 
business here is to defend the predeterminers' opinion 

PredetoTminism. [f. Fbedeibbhinb, after 
Dbtbbmibism.] The theory or doctrine that events 
or acts are predetermined ; determinism. 

1888 J. Martineau Stud* Reltg II. iil u. 323 This Pre- 
determinism introduces new contradictions. 

Pre-devise, -devour ; see Pbb- A. i 
Predevote (prfdiV^u t), ppU a* rare, [f. 
Pee- a. I + Devote a,! Predevoted, foredoomed. 

x8xg Shelley P Bell ^raVxolt The next Peter Bell was 
he, Predevote, like you and me, To good or evil as may 
come. 

Predevote (prfdiVJtt't),*/. [Pee-A, i.j irons. 
To devote beforehand* So Predevo'ted///. a. 


1815 Aelwal 377 Sir John was unconsciously pre devoted 
to one, and by the opier Lady for the thud set [of dances] 
Ibid III 2^ The incertitude [seemed] far more trying 
than conviction of Erdestone’s pre-devoted affiections 
Predial (pr? -dial), 01 (sb) Also 7- preedial 
[ad. medX. prasdidlu, f. L. presdt-tm a farm, 
estate, manor : see -al. So F. prddial (i6th c ).] 
1 . Consisting of or pei taming to land or farms ; 
'real*, landed; pertaining to the country, rural; 


agrarian. 

aiseg Skelton Col Chute 932 For they wyll haue no 
losse Of a peny nor of a crosse Of theyr piedyall landes. 
X593 Unton Corr (Roxb ) 322, 1 neglect not prediall matieis, 
though I observe mostpolliticall 1652 Urquhart yewelVlls 
(1834} 207 A pecunial 01 prsedial recompense will, be very 
answerable to the nature of that service 1796 W Marshall 
/K England I. 100 Farm lands having passed from the 
state of common pasturage, to the predial state 1845 R W 
Hamilton Pop, Educ, 111 (ed. 2) 42 Against the quick, 
astute, excitable intellect, which is commonly allowed to a 
dense population, .many contrasts are set up in favoui of 
the piedial race 

2 Aiising Irom or consequent upon the occq^a- 
tion of farms or lands ; agraiian. 

1641 Lotds Spiiiinal 4 Because a Bishop having place in 
Parliament as a Peeie, is, m lespect of his possessions, as 
a prediall Nobility, and not inlierent m his person, a 1667 
Ti R. Taylor Serm, Gunpowder Treason Wks 1831 IV. 282 
The delinquent losetli all his right whatsoever, prmdial, 
personal, and of piivilege 1833 Blackw* Mag, XjCXIII 
570 To lepress the piedial or lural disoiders of li eland 
a x88x Disraeli m Edm Rev^ July (1:003) 204 [Politicians 
of every school have lecognised a distinction] between 
political and piedial soiuces of discontent m Ireland 
b. Predial tithe \ tithe arising or derived from 
the pioduce of the soil. 

1464 Rolls of Pm It V 518/3 All inanei tithes, aswell 
prediall as personall xS3i Dial, on Laws Eng it. Iv. (1638) 
169 The predial tith of trees is of such tiees as bring fbith 
fiuits 1656 Blount Glossogr ^ Predial T'yikes^ are those 
we call great 'Tythes, as of Com and Hay. X707 E, Chamber- 
LAYNE Pi cs St Eng, 11. (ed 22) X2B The Priests of every 
paiticular Parish, wlio are commonly called the Rectois, 
unless the Predial Tythes are impropiiated, and then they 


crop IS taken, even although there may be moie than one 
grown upon the same land within the year 

8 Attached to farms or to the land ; owing service 
as tenanting land, as predial seif, slave j bondage^ 
labour^ servitude, slavery, villeinage, etc. 

1754 Humc Hut Eng I App i 97 There were two kinds 
of slaves, household slaves .and prsedial or rustic. 1757 
Burkc Abrie^tu Eng, Hist, 11 1, And here these writers fix 
the origin of personal and piedial servitude in England. x8x8 
llALLAM Mia, Ages (1872) 1.11 1. 150 Scaicely raised above the 
condition of piedial seivitude 1839 KnoiiTLEY-fif/j/ Eng 
1 300 The condition of the inferior ranks had been that of 
vilTanage or predial bondage 1864 Kingsley Rom, fy y eut, 
20 note. The early romancers . give pictures of Roman 
praedial slavery too painful to quote 1876 Digby Beat 
Prop, 1 § 3 25 note, In the Domesday of St, Paul’s we find 
that praedial services were due fiom three classes of persons, 
called villani, cotaiii, bordarii. 

b. Predial seivitude (Sc, Law) a servitude 
affecting heritable property; a servitude constituted 
over one subject or tenement in favour of the 


proprietor of another subject or tenement ; e. g 
a right of way through the property of another. 

a 1765 Erskins Inst, Laws Scoil (1^73) 11 ix. § $ Real or 
predial [seivitudes are constituted] principally in favour of 
a tenement, and only by consequence to a person, as the 
owner of that tenement. zB . W. Bell JDict, Law Scot 
(1B61) 754/1 The tenement over which a predial servitude 
IS constituted is called the servient tenement, . that m favour 
of which the servitude is constituted is called the dominant 


tenement. 

B. sb, (elliptical use of adj.) f A predial tithe 
(obs,) ; a predial slave 

Z53X I>tai on Laws Eng, 11. Iv (ifo8) 170 Tbeie cannot 
be two predials of one thing X844 Emerson Addr, IF / 
hmanctp, xi These conditions were, that the prsedials 
should owe three-fouiths of the profits of tlieir labour to 
their masters for six years, and the nonprsdials for four 
years. 1873 Gardner Hist, Jamaica 293 The teim of 
apprenticeslup was limited to six years for field hands 01 
piedials, as they were termed 

Hence Fre dlaJlst, one of a class or order of 
landholders ; Prodla’llty, the state of being predial. 

Z76a tr Buschtng's Sysi, Gtog, II. 14 The archiepiscopal 
and episcopal gentry, who are stilcd praedialists, enjoy the 
same privileges as tne Hungarian nobility, llnd, 22 The 
gentry are termed predialists. 1897 Maitland Domesday 
«$• Beyond 2% There has been in this condition of the theCw 
a certain element of preediality 

Pre-dlastoUo ; see Pbe- B. i. 

Pre’diatory, a, [a 4 * L* prxdi&tbri-us, f. 
prsedidtor a purchaser of mortgaged lands, a dealer 
in landed estates, f. prmdiumx see Pbedul.] Of 
or relating to the safe of land. 

X737-4Z Chambers Cycl s.v. Debt, Prsediaiory Debt, is 
that aming from an alienation ^of lands, &c. the whole 
Durchase whereof has not been paid. 

Predicability (predikabrliti). [nd, med.L. 
praduMttds (1*1280 in Albertus Magnus De 
Predicabilibus), f. prsedtcdbilts x see Pbbdioablb 
and -ITT.] The quahty of being predicable. 

1785 Reid InieU, Powers v. vi. (1803) II X78 Universal 
have no real existence. When we ascribe existence to 
them.. their existence is nothing but predicabxhty, or the 
capacity of being attnbuted to a subject. 


Predicable (pre‘dikab*l), a, and sb [a, F. 
pridicable adj and sb (1582 in Hatz.-DaTm ), 
or ad. L. prxdtcabihs , in med.L. that may be 
affirmed, piedicable, neut, preedicdhile, pi. -btha, 
as sb (ill Lambert of Auxerre, Petrus Hispanus, 
and Albeitus Magnus, 13th c.), whence B. ; f. L. 
prsidtedre to Predicate see -able.] 

A, adj. That may be predicated or affirmed; 
capable of being asserted 
1598 Florid, Piedtcabile, predicable. Z667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lend 51 Made that predicable of London v\ hich Florus 
wiites of Samnium Z72a Wollaston v 73 It 

will always be predicable of him, that he was the doer of it 
c X730 A Baxter En^, Nat, Soul vil § 18 320 A thing that 
hath solidity, figure, &c , as properties belonging to it, or 
predicable conceimng it, must be a solid, figured thing 1842 
Abp Thomson Laws T'/i. §6g (1B60) ii Predicable classes, or 
classes of conceptions winch can stand as predicates 1843 
Carlyle Past ^ Pt nr xii, A people of whom gieat good 
IS piedicable 1884 tr Loise's Metaph 142 All relations 
whicli can be discovered between the two are predicable of 
them on exactly the same footing 
B sb. In general sense; That which may be 
predicated 

Z785 Reid Intell, Powers v. 1 (1803) il. 110 A piedicubie 
Iheiefore signifies the same thing as an attribute 1837 
Hallam Hist Lit I 1, IV § 79 32a This method appears to 
be only an ai tificial disposition of subj ects and pi edicables, 
according to certain distinctions 1906 Joseph Inii ed Logic. 
IV, 54 A predicable is merely that which can be predicated 
VIZ. that which is universal, not an individual, all kinds, 
qualities, states, relations, etc , aie piedicable, and they aie 
univeisal, because they may be exemplified in and belong 
to more than one individual subject 
b. spec, in Aristotelian Logic (m pi , Ir Gi. 
mrr}yopifcd ) : The classes or kinds of predicates 
viewed lelatively to Iheir subjects, to one or othei 
of which classes every predicated thing may be 
referred ; second intentions of predicates considered 
in 1 elation to subjects. 

Of these relations Aristotle (Topica 1. iv, v) recogiiked foui , 
VIZ. gemts (yepos), definition (opos), property (tSi ov)j accident 
(cru|u./3ej3ij/cos). Under semis he made the subdivision of 
dijfference (Sia^ooo), The list was subsequently modified 
by Porphyry ana by the early Schoolmen, by the omission 
of definition, and addition of ^wi«(eiSos), giving the ‘ Five 
Pi edicables ', gmus, species, difference, pi opet^, acetdeui 
iSSz T Wilson Logike 3 b, 1 begin with the predicables 
because they shewe how much every word doth comprehend 
in it selfe. Ihid , They be called predicables because some 
one thing is spoken of an other. 1656 Blount Glossogi 
s v., In Logick there are five Predicables, otherwise called 
Poiphyrics five terms 1766 Goldsm Vic, JV vn, The 
essence of spiiitimlity may be leferied to the second pie- 
dicable. Z864 Bowen Logic v. 112 In his analysis of Judg- 
ments, Aristotle was led to consider how many kinds of Fie- 
dicates there are, when viewed relatively to their Subjects , 
in otlier words, to determine the Second Intentions of Pre- 
dicates consideied in relation to Subjects Thus was foimed 
his celebrated doctrme of the Pi edicables which was con- 
siderably modified, but not imptoved, by his followers, Por- 
phyry and the Schoolmen. Z906 Joseph Inlrod, Logic iv 02 
The Porphyrian list of predicables substitutes Species for 
Definition, But that difference implies a change in the 

? omt of view. Ibid 96 It would be well to abandon the 
'orphynan list of predicables in favour of the Anstotelian. 
o. In the x^ilosophy of Kant : see quot. 

1902 Baldwin's Diet Philos IX 325/2 Kant undertook to 
set up his own * pi edicables of the pure understanding', 
which were to be derivative conceptions under the categories. 
Hence Pre dioahleness (1727 m} 3 ailey> vol. 11 ) , 
Fre‘dicabl7 adiv, 

I7a7-4z Chambers Cycl, Preditobiy, prsedteahhier, is 
used in the schools in opposition Thus, 

matter is said to be united to tbim predtcably, or per 
accidens , to exclude the notion of a pretficaniental accident. 

Predicament (pridi kamSnt). Also 7 pree-. 
[ad. lateL. prxdicdmntuvi (Augustine) something 
predicated, a predicament, a quality (transl, Gr. 
fearriyopia of Anstotle), f. prsedicare * see Pbedi- 
OATB V and -ment. So 'ff,^idtcament (istli c. in 


Hatz -Darm.).] 

1 . That which is predicated or asserted, spec, in 
Logic, (in pllj the ten categones or classes of pre- 
dications formed by Aristotle ; see Category 1. 

c Z380 Wyclif Sel Wks 1 los pese foolis moten lerne 
pretucamentis and tenkyndisof pingis, and Jianne Jkimoun 
se her foil. Z45t Capgrave Ltjp St Aug, (E.E T S ) iz 
be book of Aristotle cleped his Cathegones, we clepe hem at 
bese dayes be Predicamentis. iS79 Folke Refiii Rastel 752 
He remembreth what the Predicament Vbi meaneth. zdsS 
Milton Vac,Exerc, llien Ens is represented as Father 
of the Pradicaments his ten Sons x65S CuLPEPpp Rvoentts 
X IX. 308 Heat is not the chief agent in breeding of 
Worms, which are in the praedicamcnts of sutetance, and 
heat IS but an accident X788 'Brvo Arisjotles Log, yi. 
§ I 135 TTie predicaments and predicables have a like 
title to our veneration os antiquities. z8oz Woodhouse in 
PM, Trans, XCI. 99 Bnnging under the predica- 

ment of quantity. X864 Bowen Logic v it6 Having 
determined the Second Intentions of Predicates, which are 
the Predicables, Anstotle attempted to carry the analysis of 
Judgments one step farther by determining their First 
Intentions, and was thus led to form his celebrated list of 
the ten Categoiies or Predicaments, [m which] he inquired 
how many and what particular things may be predicated of 
any Subject 

2 . A class about which a particular statement is 


made; * Catbgobt 2. 

AX548 Hall CkroH,, Edw IV 248 b, We beyng called 
reasonable creatures and in that predicament, compared and 

160-2 
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loined with AugeUe^ iSM Howsos Semi =4 ^“ 26 r 

I 

in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 52 AVherof bume 
bcandall hath fallne upon me as conceded to bee in the . 
same predicamente. 1749 Fielding Tom Joms lu, Irish 
ladws of stnct virtue, and many Northern lasses of the same 
prediLameut. 1845^ N iPiER Coftf Sarnie 11 i 227 1 he | 
Beloochs holding the forts were part of these bands, they . 
belonged to the same predicament 
3 » btate of beuig ; condition, situation, position ; 
espe an unpleasant, trjung, or dangerous situation 
i<86 \ Dvr Bng Secretary i (1625) 141 Supposing that . 

I Sould still baue found >ou m the same predicament, 
without alteration. 1598 Theor, n 1 27 

ITiis squadron standeth in such predicament, that miy 
Gentleman may serue as soldier in the same X645 
Milton leirach VVkw. 1851 IV 221 Sm is not m a predica- 
ment to be measur’d and modify’d, but is alwaies an excesse. 
1771 Jwutts Lett, I (i 32 o) ado There is a proverb con- 
cernmg persons in the predicament of this gentleman 1827 
Scott HteAl, JVtdovi v, His deep sense of the deceit which 
had been practised on him, and of the cruel predicament to 
which he was reduced xfA^O\Kur\eKFredk C?/.xic,vil(i87^ 
IX. 152 Werner finds himself suddenly in a most awkward 
predicament Mero Oaszsl 325 Here was 

a predicament, inasmuch as I was in a desperate huiry. 
t 4 Preaching, * predication’ Oh rare'^K 
1765 MumBo CiSrmho la To *stahlish you in this, it is the 
Drift Of Solom<Hi''s most wise Predicament 
Hence Pxedl’oamentist {hwmrous nonce-wd,), 
one who is in a predicament. 

18*7 Biaekw. XXI 895 Of the three classes of Pre- 
dicamentists, the fiercest arc the Plucked. 
Pre^cameiltal (pr/dikamemtal), a Also 7 
pWB-. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
predicament, or the predicaments. 

^1601 Deacon & Walker Sptnis ^ Divels 89 They haue 
no predicamentall, but an intelhgible quantity x66i 
Glanvill Van Dogm xxiv 240 More can be pl^ed for 
auch a Metaphysical innovation, then can for a specifical 
diversity among our Predicamental Opposites x68x R. 
WirriE Sttrve Heamtis^ God is an infinite Essence that 
Wbly transcends all Predicamental Notions 17x5 M 
Davies Aihen Bni . I Pref 5 The whole Predicamental 
Climax, or different Gradations of Beings, Persons, Times 
and Places 1843 Mill Zrivxc i vi* §4 From the mam 
trunk of the Predicamental Tree, which included nothing 
but what •was of the essence of the spedes. 

Hence Pxedioame sitally aav 
ctBoo Ttmon v. iv (Shaks. Soc.) 88 Wee say thou art an 
asse trancendeataOie, not prsedicamentally. I7a7-4X [see 
Predicably]. 

Predicant (pre'dikant), a, and sd. Also 6-7 
prfis-. £ad. L. prstdicdns^ -dntem^ pres. pple. of 
pmdtcart lo cry m public, proclaim, in late and 
med L. to preai^, f. pm forth +<AVd« to make 
known, proclaim; as sb. (sense B i), a. 
cUcant (16th c. in Hatz -Daim ) or Dm, predikant 
a Protestant preacher.] 

A. L Given to or characterized by preach- 
ing, spec, applied to those religious orders who 
went about preaching, esp. the Dominicans or 
Black Friars. 

idap H. Burton Babel no Bethel 62 But may not some 
predicant Fner,.. by preaching, bee a meanes to saue a 
soule? 17x0 Manages' Pro 4> Con 76 That Ecclesiastical 
Incendiary, and predicant Herauld, Doctor Goddard. 1850 
W. D Cooper flist, Wtnckelsea 38 There was afterwards 
added, in the imgn of Edw II, a house of the Dotmmcans, 
Black Friars, or Friars Predicant. x88a-3 SchapTs Encycl, 
Rebg, Knowl 1 . 657 The efficacy of a predicant order. 

2 . ‘Uttermg as an affirmation’ (Webster 1854). 

B. sb, 1 . A preacher; spec, a member of a 
predicant religious order. Now rare or Obs. 

1590 GRBEKwooD^m L. Bacon Genesis W Eng Ch, (1874) 
126 These stipendiam roving predicants zm Hakluvt 
Voy I. 53 As^lme b^g one of the order of the Prmdi- 
cants X635 T. Godwin Moses «$* Aaron l vi 28 The dif- 
ference between those three sorts of predicants mentioned 
by Saint Paul i6<i W Jane Euroiv AjcAaoroc 240 The 
^nopps . are turned to pulpitts, and every Cooper growne 
a reverend Predicant. 1749 Lavington Enihus Meih d* 
Papists 1 (17 H These strolling Predicants have allured 
some Itching and drawn them aside, by calmnniatmg 
their proper Pastors. 18x0 Southey in Q, Eeo IV. 503 A 
body of Protestant Ibredicante, not less intolerant m spirit 
than their predecessors, in the Romish Church. 
h, = Pkedikant, q. v. 

2 . * One that affirms any thmg* (J.). 

*7SS in Johnson. Thence in Todd, Webster, etc 
Hence f Pre'dicaaoy, the action or practice of 
preaching; fVxB dloaotte sa, a female predicant 
1627 Hakewjll Apoi m ix. (1630) 261 That little life of 
it [Rhetoric] which remained being reserved only in the 
pr^icanae of Postillars. X647 Trapp Conwt. Rom, xvi, x 
A Diaconisse to minister to the sick, not a praedicantisse, 
to preach or have Peters keys at her girdle. x6(5a Hibbert 
Body Dw, L aig They were deaconisses, to minister to the 
sick not praedicantisses, to preach 

Predicate (predik/t), sb. Also 7-9 pres-, 
[ad. late and med.L jhBiMcdtum{=^ 'quoddicitur 
de subjecto’, that wmch is said of the subject, 
Boeth.), sb use of neuter pa. pple of prasdtedre (see 
next). So F. pridicat (Oresme 1391, admitted by 
Acad. 1S78),] 

\, Logie, That which is predicated or said of the 
subject m a proposition ; the second term of a pro- 
position, which IS affirmed or denied of the first 
term by means of the copula, as in * this man is viy 


father\ ‘ Peter is a man\ ‘ all men are fnortaV, *the 

bunibmr«^’. (AtfirstusedmL.form,/nB<//cfl 5 to/ ) 
1532 HooRCon/ui, r/Wa/<? Wks 451 A Where the thinges 
that we speake of or the article or y» diuersitie of word 
whiche is in the \erbe in our englishe tonge, niaketh the 
matter open which of the two termcb we take for subtecium & 
which for prsdtcatum a 1555 Ridley Treat Error Tran- 
subst (1556) Giij b. It leaueth that to be determined and 
tolde by that which foloweth the word (is), that is by pred^ 
catum xs8a Parsons JDef Censure 124 N othing, but maketh 
a long idle speake of przdicaium and subiectunti as per- 
tinent to the mater, as charing crosse to byllingsgate x6x2 
T Taylor Comm, Titus 11 13 (16x9) 48a The Apostle vseth 
but one aiticle, to note but one subject, to whom both the 
predicates most truely and properly agree. i6sx Hobbes 
c 7 oz'. 4* Soc. xvui § 4. 346 The Proposition is true in winch 
the word consequent, which by Logicians is called the 
Predicate, embraceth the word antecedent in its ampli- 
tude, which they call the Subject ax688 Cudworth 
Immut, Mor (1731) 9S As Aristotle observes in all Affix ma- 
tron, and Negation at least, the Predicate is always Uni- 
versal. 1754 Edwards Freed IVtll i. iii x6 When the 
Subject and Predicate of the Pioposition, which affirms the 
Existence of any Thing, either Substance, Quality, Act or 
Circumstance, have a full and certain Connection, then the 
: Existence or Being of that Thing is said to be necessary in a 
! met^hysical Sense, 1809-xo Coleridge (1818) III 

' 212 Existence is its own predicate [1 e. The woid is when it 
means exists is a predicate as well as a copula] c 1840 [see 
Quantification] X867 Fowler Deducivoe Logic 11 1 23 
The term affirmed or denied is called the predicate^ the 
terra of which it is affirmed or denied the subject, the con- 
necting verb the copula. Ibid iv 34 All negative pro- 
positions distnbute their predicate, whereas affirmative 
propositions do not. 

2 . Gram The statement made about a subject, 
including the logical copula (which in a verb is 
caressed by the personal suffix). 

Die grammatical predicate is either a simple verb, or a 
verb of incomplete predication with its complement 
ax6^ Mcde Wks (1672) 81 Thus much of the Subject, 

* The Righteous * Now I come to the Predicate, ‘shall be 
in everlasting remembrance’ [z668 Wilkins Real Char. 
11 1. § 6. 46 Actions or Passions of things, ( tho it be not 
properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mixture of 
two, namely the Predicate and C(roula)..Verbe ] 183a 

Morell Anal Sentences l § 0 14 The predicate affirms 
respecting the subject either— What it is • or. What it does ; 
or. What it suffers Man ts mortal The ^ow falls. The 
child was neglected. 1858 Mason Eng Gram, §§ 347-8. 92 
Inasmuch as the personal terminations of a verb have no 
existence apart from the verb itself, it is usual (and con- 
venient) in grammar to treat the copula as a part of the pre- 
dicate. Thus in the sentence 'Time flies’, time is called 
the subject, and flies the predicate , In using the word 
predicate, we mean the predicate and copula combined 
In grammar, the terms subject and predicate aie used in 
a more restricted sense than in Logic X874 Sayge Compar, 
Philol, I. 9 Every predicate must have a subject 

b. An appellation or title that asserts somethmg. 
1882-3 SchaJTs Efuycl, Relig Knowl, S94 Nestouus 

refused to give Mary the praedicate deoTdxor. 1887 N ^Q, 
7th Ser IV. 64/2 The noble author, head, under the ‘ pre- 
diuate ’ of Aghrim, of the eldest blanch of the once princely 
house of Imaney 

c. A quality, an attribute. 

1872 tr. Ueherwefs Hist Pkilos . I § 106. 475 To the 
revealed God belong the divine predicates, and es^cially the 
predicate of reason. 1873 Lewes Frobl Life 4 * Mind 11 in 
II § 24. X50 For predicates— qualities — are not mere patterns 
on the web of a subject $ they are the threads of that web. 

d. (3= Ger prddzkat) In reference to German 
and other foreign universities, etc. . The judgement 
pronounced upon a candidate’s work in an examina- 
tion (e. g. * cum laude, rite, vix satis*, etc.) ; hence, 
the class or position obtained by a candidate. 

1899 Daily News 30 May 8/3 At the examination he very 
often was at a loss for an answer, and received very unsatis- 
factory predicates. 

Hence Pre dicateless a,, of which nothing can 
be predicated. 

Chr Dtfcfr. (i86g) I 111. i. 241 There is no 
such dark predicateless ground; there is no such Gnostic 
abyss. 

Predicate (pre’dik^it), v. Also 7 pres-, [f. 
ppl. stem of D, prsedteare *to cry in public, pio- 
claim hence ‘ to declare, state, say *, in med L. 
*to preach and in Xogic • to assert*, f. prgo forth 
+ dtedre to make known, proclaim . see -ate 85.] 
1 . trans. To proclaim, declare ; to affiim, assert , 
also, to set forth publicly, to preacli , to preach up, 
extol, commend {rare or obs ), 

1552 Huloet, Predicate, prssdico x6x6 Bullokar Eng, 
Expos , Pr^icate, to tell abroad, to report, 1624 Abp 
Abbot "xfiA True Ch 114 They doat much vpon them- 
selu^, who doe predicate and magnifie their Synagogue, 
M the vnspotted wife and mysticall body of our most blessed 
Sauiour 1633 A Stafford Fenu Glory (1869) 66 The more 
her Vertue is predicated, by her Cousen, the more she 
humbles her selfe. X706 Phillips, Predicaie, to publish, to 
cry, or pr^ch up 1782 V Knox Ejf (1819)11 Ixvi 43 
a all this be predicated with any regard to veracity? 
1822 Blackw, Mag XII 607 Composing discourses, which 
mi^fht not have been unprofitably predicated from the 
Slated Many truths may be pre- 

b. inir, or absai. To assert, affirm j to make a 
statement. 

1827 Steuart Planter's G, (1828) iii To predicate, then, 
or amrin certainly, as to their respective usefulness 
IS, properly speaking, more fanciful than real. x866 J 
*^0 think is mentally to piedicate. 
1879 Sala in Daily Tel, 15 May, It is perilous to predicate 

dogmatically as to the locality. 


2 . Spec tram To asseit or affirm as a quality, 
propel ty, or attiibute (^somethmg). (In quot. 
1677 absoi,, or ^mir for pass ) 

1614 Seldfn Titles 'Hon. 126 As it is inherent, and not 
predicated of the Person, its best exprest for its own Essence 
1628 T S^xmcnuLogich 26 Such arguments as he essentiall 
vnto the thing, of which they are predicated X677 Gale 
Cri Gentiles II iv. 248 That nothing can j?redicate uni- 
vocally of God and the Cieature, is most evident, because 
[etc ] 1780 Bentham Prtnc, Legist xi § 1 It has been 

shown that goodness or badness cannot with any propiiety 
be piedicated of motives. *839 Hallam Hist, Lit IV. iv, iv 
§ 33 170 The schoolmen deeming it necessary to predicate 
metaphysical infinity of all the divine attributes 1852 
Kingsley Lett (1878) I 315 Of whatsoever you predicate 
Time you must also predicate Space 

b. Logic, To state or assert (sometbing) about 
the subject of a proposition , also, to make (a term) 
the predicate in a proposition 

JS 70 Foxe a ^ M, (ed. 2) 1596/2 Substantia may be 
predicated denommatiuely or in a figuratiue locution 1723 
Watis Logic III 11 § 3 Theie is also a fourth figure, wherein 
the middle teini is predicated in the major pioposition, 
and subjected in the minor 1864 Bowen Logic v 138 To 
piedicate is virtually to classify, or to assign a Subject to 
Its proper place m a clas^ thereby attributing to it all the 
Marks of that class Ibid, vii 167 The famous. Dictum de 
omni et nullo, that whatever is predicated universally of 
any Class may be also predicated of any part of that Class 
Ibid viii 230 We prove that it is right to predicate 
of Socrates, by showing that Socrates belongs to the class 
man, all the members of which are admitted to be mortal 
1867 Fowler Deduct Logic il 1. 23 The predicate is said to 
be predicated of the subject Ibid, In the first case the 
predicate is predicated affirmatively. ; m the two last 
negatively. 

c. transf. To convey a piedication or asseition 
of; to connote, imply. 

1718 Entertainer No 28 190 If Atheism predicates 
Honesty, some of the Whigs .may put in their claim to it. 

3 . To affirm (a statement or the like) on some given 
grounds; hence, Ho found a proposition, argument, 
etc. on some basis or data ’ (Bartlett) ; and transf, 
to found or base (anylhmg) on or upon stated facts 
or conditions. U, S, 

T. Clap Ihst Yale Coll ai The Trustees past a 
Vote, predicat d upon sund^ former ones, wherein they 
finally settled the College at New-Haven 1796 Washing- 
ton Writ, (1892) XXII 227 Was not the first application to 
you predicated on this infoimation? x8z4 M Carey Olvoe 
Branch (X813) S20 A set ot measures, all predicated upon 
an approaching war 1839 C. Sumner Lett (18^8) II 105 
This IS predicated upon my confidence in his ability. 1876 
Lowell Among vipf Bks Ser. 11 46 His [Dante’s] morose- 
ness, his party spirit and his personal vindictiveness are all 
predicated upon the Inferno x888 Pres Cleveland m 
Daily News zo Sept 5/4 The reform we seek to inaugurate 
IS predicated upon the utmost care for established industries 
and enterprises 

If 4 . Erroneously (as if irreg. f. L. prstdfehe + 

-ATE 3) = Predict zf 

1623 Cockeram, Predicate, to foretell 1679 N Eng 
Hist ^ Gen Reg (1850) IV 131 The dark Eclipses of our 
lights accord To praedicate a famine of ye word 1873-4 
Dixon Two Queens III xiv vi 101 That shrewd Venetian 
envoy heard enough to predicate the rising of domestic 
storms 1897 Globe 3 Dec x/4 Slight falls of snow together 
with the appearance of large flocks of gulls inland, is held 
to predicate a hard winter. 

Hence Pre dioated, Fre dicatmg pfi adjs 

X628 T Spencer Logick 19 In his doctrine of predicated 
arguments, hee speakes not a word of effects and subiects. 
1803 Eugenia di Acton Nuns of Desert I 74 This predi- 
cating congress consisted of two elderly, and one young 
woman 1864 Bowen Logic v, 139 Any limitation of the 
predicated class 

Bredicatiou (predik^^Jan), Also 6-7 pr©-. 
[ME. a. OF,predicaciun (12th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), 
mod F. prddication, ad. L prsediedtidn-em, n. of 
action f. prasdiedre see prec.] 

1 . The action of publicly or loudly proclaiming, 
declanng, or setting forth, a. spec. Preaching; an 
instance of this; a sermon, discourse, exhortation, 
oration, Ohs, or arch, 

c 1300 Beket 1969 [He] stod and prechede that folc In his 
predicatioun he gan to sike sore c 1386 Chaucer ShtPm. 
Frol 14 For we shul han a predicacion This lollere heie 
wql prechen vs somwhat 1A77 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 101 The predicacion is not to be lawded that 
endureth oner the power of the herkeners 1333 J Hey- 
wooD Pard 4- Friar in Hazl Dodsley I 233 Except that 
the preacher himself live well, His predication will help 
never a dell 1689 Def Liberty agsi Tyrants 14 The 
tribute of God is m Prayers, Sacraments, Predications of 
the pyre word of God, 17x3 M Davies Aihen Brit I 
116 To bring Piedications upon particular Texts of Scrip- 
tore, into a regular Body of Sermons, 1827 G, S Faber 
Ong Expiat Sacr 258 Doctrines taught and held from 
the very first predication of the Gospel 1884 Q Rev Apr 
312 During halfa century of unmteriupted predication 
t b The action of crying up or extolling, Obs, 

1528 Rede ?«e(Arb ) 8^ Then with grett commendacion 
In their flatterynge predicacion They will their actes 
magnify 1333 Bellenden Zzwv ii xxvi (ST.S) I 233 pe 
small pepil .hard parefore J>e blasonyng & predicatioun ms 
plesandhe {lan, quhea he was dede. 1628 Gaulb Praci 
The Paneg 8 That is our prayse and predication of God, 
a 1656 Bp Hall Rem, Wks, (t6^) 16 This man fell into a 
Hyperbolical predication of the wonderful miracles done 
newly by our Lady at Zichem. 

+ c. Proclamation, announcement. Obs, 

X613-18 Daniel Coll Hist Eng (1626) 154 Without delay 
predication should be made throughout the Kingdome 
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2 . The action of predicating or asserting, oi an 
instance of tins; assertion, afhimation. 

*579 Fulkl Heskins* Pari 32s Is this a proper and 
essential! prsedication to say, Chnste is a spirituall locke? 
as 1677 Hall Pn>n Ong Man i iv log It is as true a 
Predication to say that these were many, as it were in case 
they had all coexisted i8ax Paur Lei to Maltby 27 Mar , 
A college testimonial, wheiem the word learning and all 
predications about it, aie omitted 

Tb spec, in Logic . The assertion of something of 
or about a subject. 

a 1638 Msde Wks (1672) 253 A predication in castt recto 
IS a predication of sameness, and therefore is used properly 
m things which are in a manner tlie same, as Genus and 
Species, Homo esi euwnal 1693 Norhis Curs, Rejl 40 
When . the Predicate is said of the whole Subject according 
to the full latitude qf iLsPiedication 1829 Jas Mill Hum 
Mimi (1869) 11 . XIV. 4 Predication is a name for the combina- 
tion of three words, ‘ subject ‘predicate ’, and ‘ copula ’ 1843 
Mill Lo^ic i v § 3 (1856) I 103 Ihe most generally leceived 
notion of piedication decidedly is that it consists in refeiring 
something to a class, i c either placing an individual undei 
a class, or placing one class under another class. 1863 Bain 
Higher Eitg. Gram (1879)63 TlieVerb is the part of speech 
concerned in predication ; that is, in afliiming or denying 
1864 Bowb-n Logic V 126 This rule is evidently founded 
upon the doctiine that all pieditatiou is classification 
H 3. Erromomly ~ Peediotion. 
i86« N Brit Rev, May 290 The foreknowledge and pie- 
di( alion of events. 

[In Caxton Gold* Leg, 198 b/x predycacyon appears to be 
mispiinted for perdycyon ] 

Predicative (pr/di kativ, pre-dik^ «tiv) , a* [ad. 
L, pmsdicdtvv-us • see Predicate v* and -ive ; cf, 
F. pridicatif^ -fwg.] Having the quality of predi- 
cating, afiirming, or asseiting 
X846 Proc, Philol Soc, III 10 Thus the formation called 
the casus suisiiiuiivus, answering to the nuncupativus or 
predicative cose of the Finnisli and Lappish grammarians, 
may be employed either as an adverb or the stem of a veib. 
x86o Max Muller Chps (1880) I, xv. 358 Words which 
always conveyed a predicative meaning. *885 J Fiizgerald 
ti iichultzds Feitchism vi. § 7 These things are all piedica- 
tivc of the blue vault above our heads. 1892 Westcott 
Gosj^d of Life 103 The Divine names which are proper to 
the bheinitic languages are predicative and moral. 

Hence Predioatlvely adv , as a predicate 

X87S WiiiTNLY Life Lang xu. 233 One step from nouns 
used predicatively. Ibid 243 1893 Proc* xt^ih Com* 

Instruct* Deaf^x A noun or pronoun used piedicatively 
IS in the nominative case 

Predicator (pre’dik^^tai). Now rare* [Early 
mod E. predycalourf a OF. predicadour (14th c in 
Hatz -Darai,), in i6ili c. pridicateur, ad. L. 
dtedtor a proclaimer, praiser m public ; in late and 
med.L. a pieacher; agent-n. f. preedicdre to Pre- 
dicate ] One who or that which predicates, 
a. spec* A preacher; a preaching fnar. 

X483 Caxton Gold* Leg, 431/2 The freres prcdycatours and 
myiioms 1483 — <? at la Tour cxxix, As the clerkes say, 
and the prcdycatours 1600 Haicluyt Voy HI. 123 A 
Monastery of Friers, of the order of the Piedicalow. 163a 
LiiiiGOW 'Irazf x 470 Two lesuiles, one of which was 
Predicator, and Superioui Tiatinean Colledge. 1820 J. 
Clelano Rise ^ Progr Clasgov) ax A tenement lying on 
tlitt north side of the miurch and convent of the Predicators 
1839 Ylowi ll Anc* Brit, Ch iv (1847) 41 The first pre- 
dicatois of the go^el may. .have unfolded its saving truths 
in the vicinity of Glastonbury, 
b One who asserts, an assertor rare. 

1658 R. F^LKUCKJVbri/t, Mem* (1821) 9 Our modern asserlors 
and predicators 
o (See quot.) 

1809 R. C Temple l/uzv. Gram. 36 Functionally a word 
IS either.. An integer, or a sentence m itself.. An indicator, 

. An explicator. .A predicator, or indicative of [the] pre- 
dicate [of a sentence]. 

Hence Fre dloa tress, rare, a female preacher 
1669 Mns Blomer in Fox Bourne Loche (1876) I v. 254 
The impudence of the female predicatress. 

tPredicatOTiali a* O&s. [f. late L. pra- 
diedton-us (see next) + -AL,] « Predioatoey a* i. 

1772 Nugent tr, Htsi Fnar Gerund I 469 That . 
surpiising monster of predicatorial excellence. 1792 G 
Wakefield Mem* (x8q4) I 4^ London the most con- 
spicuous and promising theatre for predicatorial exhibitions. 
Predicatorv (pre*dik<*t9n, -k^’ tan), a* (jA) 
Also 7 pre0-. lad. late L* preedtedidrvus adj , f. 
pnedicaiorx see Pebdioator. Cf, obs, Y.pridtca- 
toire (Godef ),] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a preacher ; preaching. 
x6xi CoRVAr Crudities 330 A certayne Dominican Frier . 

who was the chief reader of the Pmedicatory family 1645 
Sacred Decretal 14 This is our predicatory Prowesse, when 
we advance to the Pulpit x8oa Mitpord Inqmry 319 The 
most recent examples.. are of the predicatory or oratorical 
kind. 1847 J* WILSON in G Smith Life xiv. (X879) 238, 
I have recommenced my usual Sabbath services both pre- 
dicatory and catechetical, X877 JIuskin Fors Clav* VII, 
Ixxxi. 275 Their slightly premcatory character must be 
pardoned, 

2 . Characterized by being proclaimed or cried up. 

X9n Contemp* Rev Sept 353 In his somewhat ostentatious 

and predicatory conversion 

t B, sd. (the adj. used absol.) One engaged m 
preaching; a preacher. Obs*rare~-K 
x686 J. SCergbamt] Hist Monast Convent, s$ The main 
design of their Institution being to Read, Preach, Write, 
and Expound the Word of God, which gives the occasion of 
naming them P^sedicants or Pr^icatories. 

tPre*dicatar6« Obs* rare-K [f L. pifv- 


dicat-, ppl stem of prsedtedre to Peadicatb + -ueb ] 
Proclamation, public declaration. 

165a Dehos Cast York (Surtees) 62 For as much as the 
Barrens of the Exchequer have m their predicature made 
a doubt whether the Parliament be dissolved or not, it is 
declared that the Parhament is dissolved 

Pre-dicrotie : see Pee- B i. 

+ Fredi'ct, sb Obs rare-^ [ad. L preedtcl- 
um that which is foretold, prediction cf. F. pr^dit 
(obs form predtei),] A prediction. 

cx6oo SiiAKS Soun xiv, Nor can I fortune to breefe 
mynuits tell , Pointing to each hu> thunder, laineandwinde, 
Oi say with Piinces if it shal goe wel By oft pi edict that 1 
in heauen finde 

Predict (pr/di kt), ppl. a rare* [ad L pnxi- 
dtcUus, pa pple. of prmitche (see next).] Pie- 
dicted. (In quot const, as pa pple*) 

1839 Bailey Festus xviii (1852) 213 Theie is but one great 
sinner, human nature, Predict of every world and predicate. 

Predict (pr/di kt), v* Also 6-y pres*, [f. L 
prvedict-, ppl stem oS pr^dte^e to say beforehand, 
foietell, give notice of, advise, charge, f. pree, Pee- 
A. I + dic^ie to say, tdi 

Cf. F prldire ‘to foretell, foiesay, presage, diuine, 
pi ophesie (Cotgr 16x1), lt*jbredtre^ * to foretell, to prophesie, 
to tell of a thing before it com to passe’ (FlorioispS), wheie 
neither has predict as an English word, though both use 
pedtcUon in explaining the correspondmg noun Predu ted 
ppl adj was in much earlier use , hut the vb, is not m Shaks , 
nor even in Pope ; it occurs once m Milton In dictionaries 
It appears in Bailey 1721 ] 

1 1 . trans. To mention previously in a discourse 
or document Obs. rare* 

[1546, 1599. see Predicted x ] 

2 To foretell, prophesy, announce beforehand (an 
event, etc ). VVilh simple obj. or obj clause. 

[1633 : see Predicted 2 1 x67x Milton P R hi 356 Pre- 
diction still supposes means. Without means us’d, what it 
predicts levokes 1678 Cudworth Intell Syst r iv. 267 
We saw all those things done by, and accomplish’d in him, 
which weie long before piedicted to us by the prophets. 
X679 C. Ncssc Antichrist 2x0 To prophecy, not so much 
by pimdicting futuie things, as by pi caching the everlasting 
gospel, 1727 De Fol Sysi Ma^ic i iv (1840) 104 Tlius 
thou shalt predict what shall ceitainly come to pass 1837 
WiirwcLL//wr Induct Sc (1857) 1 . 1 13 Thales, piedicted 
an eclipse, 1838 Lyfton Alice lit viu, I piedict that the 
beauty of next season will be a certain Caroline Lady 
Doltimore 1884 F. Temple Relai, Relig Sc 111. (1885) 
82 How often an observer can predict a man's actions bettei 
than the man himself. 

3 . intr* To utter prediction ; to prophesy 

1652 Gaule Magastromai^er 196 The devil can both 

S j edict and make predictcas 1803 Eugenia di Acton 
Tuns of Desert I 315 The ncciomantic instruments pre- 
dicted to the company with such a relation to their circum 
stances, as filled eveiy one. with the utmost astonishment 
x8$3 Mrs. Carlyle Lett (1883) II 225 No one can predict 
as to the length of her life, 

Predictable (pridi*ktabl), a* [f Peedict v 
-{- -ABLE.] Capable of being piedicted or foretold. 
X857 Buckle Ctviliz, I i.6 Every generation demonstrates 
some events to be legular and predictable, which the pie- 
cedinggeneiation had declared to be irregular and unpre- 
dictable. x8^ Voice (N Y) 10 OcL, The limit of pi edict- 
able weather changes vanes from two to four days. 

Hence Frediotalii^Uty. 

1868 Bain Ment ^ Mor* Sc* iv. xi § 3 (1875) 402 The 
higher the constancy, the predictability of the agent, the 
higher the excellence attained x88o A. H Hutu Budtle 
I. IV 229 Buckle, proves the predictability of human actions 
by statistics. 

Predi*cted|/^>4 [f. L pr&dkUus, pa. pple. 
of prsedteire (see Pebdiot v.) + -bd 1.] 
i 1 . Before mentioned, aforesaid. Obs* 

1346 Red Gild Palmers, Ludlonu, in Eng Gilds (1870) 198 
The Salaries, Stipendes, or ffees of the predicted persons 
X509A M tr GabelltcueVs Bk* Physiche 
this praedictede or fore rehearsed mstilled water 
2 . Prophesied, foretold, appointed beforehand. 
1623 Cockeram, Predteiidi Foretold. 1700 Dryden Pytha- 
gorean Philos* 74 Here.. he built and wall’d The place pie- 
dicted Mod At the predicted hour the eclipse took place 

Prediction ^rrdrkjan), sh* [ad. L. ppir 
dtetiSn^em a saying before, premising, prediction, 
n. of action f. prmtcHre to Pebdiot. uf. F, pr 4 - 
dictmi (16th c.) ] 

1 . The action of predicting or foretelling future 
events ; also, an instance of this, a prophecy. 
xsiSx Fulke (title) Antiprognosticon, that is to saye, 
Inuectiue agaynst the uaine and vnprofitable Predictions 
of the Astrologians, as Nostrodame, etc., translated out 
of Latin, x57p-8o North Plutarch (is9S) *xoo Aratus 
made no account of their prediction. X025 Bacon Ess,, 
Prophecies (Arb ) 537 Dreames,and Predictions of Astrologie. 
X704 Nelson Pest* ^ Fasts v (17M) 6a He was born at 
BeLhlehem according to the Prediction of the Prophet 
Micah. X849 Macaulay Hist Eng v I 572 The prince., 
predicted that Amsterdam would raise some difiiculty. 
The prediction proved correct. i86x Hat, Rev* Oct, 4^0 An 
author who evidently identifies prophecy with prediction, 
f b. Applied to a portent or omen. Obs rare 
x6ox Shaks. yw/ C* n n. 28 Yet Caesar shall go forth for 
these Pr^ictions Are to the world in generall, as to Cmsar. 
+ 2 . A statement made beforehand Obs. rare* 
x6^ W. Tirwhyt tr Balzads Lett (vol I) 38 , 1 hope it 
shail not be said .that you can accuse his predictions, as 
erroneous, who never falsified his word with you. 
lienee irans 


= Predict d ; t Fxedi ctional a Obs*, of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of prediction. 
a x66x Fuller JVorihies, Oxford (1662) 11 329 , 1 conceive 
It properly to intend the contests betwixt Scholais and 
Scholars, which were obseived prediciionnl, as if their 
animoMties were the Index of the Volume of Land 
1663 K RATH WAIT Comment 'I wo 7 ales (Chaucer Soc) 30 
What this deep Soothsayer prediction’d befoie ui jest, he 
now cals for in earnest 

t Predi ctious, flf Obs. rare- K [f. Peedictior . 
bee-ious] Giving jiredictious, piophetic; por- 
tentous, ominous 

X644 Quarles Skeph Orac ix, There’s great talk about 
A strange predictious Star, long since found out By learned 
Ticho-brachy [= Tycho Biahe] 

Predictive (pr/drktiv), a. [ad. late L prm- 
dictXvus foretelling, prognosticating, f, prmlkere 
see Pebdiot v and -ivis.] Having the cliaiacter 
or quality of piedicling; indicative ^the future 
1659 Pearson Creed 11 150 Theie is scarce an action 
w hich IS not cleaily predictive of our Savioui X791 Cowper 
Odyss ir 243 Birds numeious flutter m the beams of day 
Notallpiedictive 1839-40 W IwiaG IVoferVsR iv, (1855) 
A9 That baleful and Fivid tint predictive of a stoim 1878 
C Stanford Symb Chiist^ 36 Using the word prophecy 
in Its predictive sense 

b Applied to the future tense when it simply 
asserts, without any admixture of will or obligation. 

x8xx-3x Bentham tinea Grow Wks. 1843 VllI 350 In 
consequence of this modification, it lequired to be dis- 
tiiiguished into two species,—! The simply piedicUve 
future, 2 The dominative futuie. i^xhA’iiimEng Lang. 
(1850) 463 The predictive future,—/ shall be there means 
simply that the speaker will be present The promissive 
futuie — / will be there .means that he intends being so. 
Hence Fredi otively adv*, in a predictive manner 
or form, by way of prediction ; Fredi ctivenesa, 
1840 Dicklns Old C Skip XXXI. ‘ It was Miss Edwards 
who did that, 1 know *, said Miss Monflalhers predicUvely 
1878 C. Stanford Symb* Chnst -vii. Anticipating the day 
in winch we live, and predictively speaking of Christians 
alone axyoz A B Davidsov Ola Test Pi op/i, \m. (igo3) 
232 Wherein does their predicbveness consist f 
Predictor (prfdi klw). Also -er. [a, ined.L. 
pnedzetor, agent-n. from priedic^re see Pebdiot v. 
and -OB.] One who (or that which) predicts or 
foretells 

X65X Hobbes Leviath in. xaxvi 224 Piadicior, a fore- 
teller of things to come 1652 [see Predict v 3] X708 

Swift Death Partridge Wks. :7ss II 1. 160 Whether he 
hath not been the cause of this poor man’s death, as well as 
the predictor. 1859 R F. Burton Centr Afr in yml 
Geog iioc XXIX 348 The Mganga is also a predictoi and 
a soothsayei. 1885 Pall Mall G 7 Nov 2/1 Official pre- 
dicter of the weather in the United States. 1905 Contemp. 
Rev Api S4S The barometer, os a predictor, is deceptive ui 
the ordinary way of use. 

Predictor (pridi^ktan), a* [f. Psedictoii* 
see -OEY 2 ] C5r or pertammg to a predictor ; having 
the quality of predicting, predictive, 

1652 Gaule Magasirom 48 They are.. deceived, as well 
as deceiving, in their presaging or predictory suggestions. 
a z66z Fuller IVorthies, London (1662) 11 2x7 Nicholas 
(Conquerour of his People) as his Font name then given him, 
as predictory of those Victories he afterwards got 1747 
Heri rsY Medit II, 120 , 1 sliall scoin to ask any predictor/ 
Information from such senseless Masses 1849 Frasers 
Mag XXXIX. zg8 Aiguments against the possibility of 
predictory power. 

Predigastric : see Pke- A. 4, 

Predigest (prfdida;e st, -dai-), » [f PiiE- 
A. I + Digest v . ; cf. late L prseiHgesltts that has 
well digested ] irans. To digest beforehand (with 
quot. 1663 cf. Digest v* 8) ; spec* to treat (food), 
before its introduction into the body, by a process 
similar to digestion, in order to render it easily 
digestible. Alsoy?^ Hence Predige sted/// ii. 

1663 Boyle Usef Exp Nat Philos ir App 334 Litile 
inferiour. to the Salt and Spirit of predigested Blood xBgo 
Cent, Diet,, Predigest^ to digest more or less completely 
artificial means before introduction into the bod^, 1905 
JVestm* Gas 6 May 14/z Shakespeare was grappled with 
before our time, and has been predigested for us 

Predigestion (pr/did^e siyan, -doi-). [f. Peii- 
A, 2 + Digestioit ; so F. prid%gestiont\ 
f 1 . Premature or over-hasty digestion. Ohs* 
x6o7'-x2 Bacon Ess , Dispaich(kx\s)2fi Affected dispatch 
IS like that which the 'Phisitians call pre-digestion, or 
hastiB digestion, which is sure to fill the body full of 
Crudities, and seaett seedes of diseases, 1698 F. Manning 
Poems II, (j7ox) 21 Seeminjg-Wits, whose hasty Vein Betrays 
a Pre digestion in the Brain. 

2 . Digestion (of food) by artificial means before 
introduction into the stomach. 

1890 in Cent Did. 1897 Allbuit's Sysi Med HI 135 
After a time the degree of predigestion should be very 
gradually lessened 1900 Ibid V, 6x8 Milk cannot with 
safety be submitted for any great length of time to pre 
d^stion 

Predlgital, -dilatator : see Fee- B. 3, A. 4 b 
il Fredikant (predikamt). Also predioant. 
[Du.; see Predioant.] ^ A minister of the Dutch 
Protestant church, esp iu South Africa. 

[X634 Brerbton Trav. Holland, etc 45 On tbe one side, 
was placed the minister (the predicant) J X849 R. Moffat 
in Daily Nrws 24 Feb (1900) 6/1 They have a measure of 
religious knowledge culled from the Bible and their itinerant 
predikants. 1884 Rider Haggard AUads Wife 66 Your 
father, the Predicant, always warned me against trekking 
north, 1905 Athenaeum 25 Feb. 234/2 The first of a succes- 
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Mon of predikanu ac Tuticorin [bouthetn IndiaJ Wds, the 
iijted e\<Rumaii Catholic priest, and i»aiteequent traualator 
of the Bible into Portugaese, Joao Jherreiia d'Almeida. 
Fredilect (piitiile kt^, a ran [ad med. L. 
prstdiltci-tis, pa. pple. of prsdXugSre to choose or 
love before others ; see Pre- A. i and Dilect.] 
Chosen or favoured in preference to others. So 
fPredileoted Qbs 

a *450 Mankind (Brandi) 758 My predylecte sonn, where 
be ye? /Mf, 859 My predilecte specyall, te are worthy to 
haw e my lowe. a 1774 W. Harte Vhariiaole Mason Poems 
(1810)387/2 Heav'n to its predilected children grants Ihe 
middle space 'twixt opulence and wants. x86o Mas Byrkl 
Utuieratrrtnts Overlooked II loa The felon is the predi- 
lect object of public charity m England. 

PrecUleotion (prfdile kjan). [a. Id , predilection 
(i6th c.), ad Lr. type *pr»dilecti 5 n~e 3 n^ n of action 
/. iaed.L. prssdiit^Sre , see prec and Dilectioz? ] 
A mental preference or partiality ; a favourable 
predisposition or prepossession 
174* Hume Dissert iv (1757) 234 It is almost impossible 
not to fed a predilection for that which suits our particular 
turn and disposition lyfiS Sterme Seni yotirn. (*778) L j8o 
(Transtation'^, 1 have a predilection for the whole corp^ of 
veterans. i8a8 Scott M* Perth ix, Robert had never 
testified much prelection for violent exertion. x866 Grump 
Banking ix* 203 Sir Robert Peel avowed his own predilec* 
tion for a central bank of issue. 

Fredlle'Ctive, a, rare, [f. L. prxdxlect-, ppl. 

see Pbedilect and -IVE.] Of, 
pertaining to, or showing predilection. 

*798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos III 172 , 1 see nothing 
iinpi^ible m such a personage taking advantage of your 
predilective imprudency. 

Pre-dilnvial (pridili^wial), a* GeoL [f. Pre- 
Ik I + Diluvial ] Of or belonging to an age 
before that of the Diluvium or Northern Drift 
1857 B. Tayior Noi^ Treo} xxvL 269 The KiOlIe^ord, 
which in the pre-diluvial timeb must have been a tremendous 
mountain rarg^ 

PredUUViau (pridili/swi^), a and sb, rare, 
[f Pre- B I + Diluvian.] * Ahtediluviar . a 
adj. Existing or occurring before the Noachiau 
deluge, b sb. One who lived before the Deluge. 

X804 CoLUMS SenPscra^ 160 Prediluviaas, uplifted and 
pom;^us Deem’d his nautical Scheme a fantaiitical Dream 


irin [Southern IndiaJ was, the 2 To dispose of, give away, or bequeath before ' Conscience over Interest 1791 Boswell yokmon an, 1716 

iest, and salteequeiit translator ,666 in loik Rep, Hut MSS Comm App. v ao Finding (*816) I 24 T he early predominance of intellectual vigour 

e, Joao Jherreii a d'Almeida. ’ ,, the office designed for him predisposed by patent 1807 1853 Kani Aar/ xxviu. (185^ 235 This piedomi 

t' a rare [ad med. L. ' Crabbe Par, JCtg iw 531 Assured of wealth: this man of of breezes from the southward and eastward 

r to choose or simpIebeart,lo every friend had predisposed a part F rOaO JaUXiaXlCy. [l. as next + -ANCY.J The 

YBE- A.fi and Dilect.] 1 Hence Predispo'suig ppl a, that predisposes, quality of being predominant ; an instance of this ; 

nreference to others. So 1 tha^ renders favomable, inclined, or susceptible, the fact of being predominant ; =« prec. 

^ ' I 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct, Duhti, i iv. His own purposes 1598 Florio, Predomtnaitoney predomination, predomi- 

.. , and predisposing thoughts Friendly Addr to Poor nanae, 1607-xa Bacon Ajj , ^ (Arb ) 368 

i8 My predylecte sonn, wnere gj Many things concur to form a piedisposing cause for The predominancye of Custome is every M^heie visible. 
;te s^cyaij, te me worthy to | disorders 1848 R I Wilberforce Doctr, Incarna^ x6ii dpeed Hut Gt,Brti ix, xi §10 Ihe young Queene 
lrte CA^ii^e Mason Foems (1852) 362 There is one radical defect— the need of tooke her selfe not to be a little wronged by this vngracious 

idilected children me j predisposing grace on the part of God X904 Brit mans predominancy. 1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep iv 

ind wants, xw Mrs Bvrkl Med. jrvl* 7 Sept 640 The end of the hot season in the m 183 An Inflammation Oedematous, Schirrous, Bnsi- 

, 102 Ihe felon IS the predi- tropics is very predisposing to malaria pelatous, according to the predominancy of melancholy, 

i?®T r 17^/77. J Predisposed (-p^nzd), M. a. [L prec.+ flegme, or choler 1652 Culpepper (x809J 276 

tkjan). predilection Wars claims predominancy over all these wholesome herbs 

*diiecttJn~em, u of action Disposed or mclin^ beforehand , pre- Melmoth Fitsosd. Lett (1763) 188 To be influenced m 

nrpt* flnd Dtt TsnuoTf 1 viously Ot already liable or subject his censure or applause by the predominancy or deficiency 

.e prec ana LiinisuiiOA j Browne P^end, Ep 308 It concurreth but of his favorite beauty 1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) 

partiality ; a tavourable unto predisposed effects x8x8 Hallam Mtd. Ages (1872) III 410 Affected with a predominancy of iigid over clonio 
ission j II. vii. 11.2x8 Tales,,, which a predisposed multitude eagerly action. 

) 234 It is almost impossible | swallowed *899 AlUndi's Sysi Med VIII 369 A direct Predominaait (prfdp minant), a. and sh [a. 

iat which suits our particular ‘ transmission [of disease] from one member of a pi edisposed y, predominant (lAth c. Ill Godef Com1>l\ ad 

vsneSeni yonm, (•778)1,180 family to another t a _ atA j ' /•*. . 

lection for the whole corps of * Hence Pxedispo seduess, the quality of being ^•^yp^ P^ssdomtmntnm, piesA pple* oi*prgsdi>mi~ 

Penh ix, Robert had never predisposed , predisposition. ndrtf -are . see PrbdoMINE.] 

T Coleman Hopes Deferred 21 A praying army is Piedominating. 

.eel avowed his own predilec- ^ predisposednesse for successe 1681 H More Exp Dan 1 , Having ascendancy, power, influence, Or autho- 

.B^^^and-lVE.] Of, Pre^position (ptfd^^zi-fon). \l Pbb- 

prraiiection. ^ A 3 + Disposition J cf moduli, pi edispositton*] Predominant nerve (Botii the mam or principal nerve, as 

PMos III 172,1 see nothing J, TJie condition of being predisposed or inclined leaves of mosses Predonnnani pawner a phrase 

.. tabng advaauge of your b<rfb^^ 30 ^etlung or fdo sometog), rsSwrofdJe 

^*vial), a, Gtol, ff. Pre- ^ previous inclination or favourable state of mind 1576 Fleming PanopI Epist 279 You are not ignoraunt, 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 336 That the Spirits of the Teacher y‘ melancholy being predominant, moueth men to mad- 


pruuently predtecover that differences in judgements would 
unavoidably happen in the Church 1766 Blackburmd 
Cotfess* (X767) 23 t In his suppostn? them to have predis- 
covered the dissensions, that would happen in the church an 
hundred years after they were dead. 

So Predisoo-veay [Pre- A. a], previous discovery. 

ifiS3 T, Hokton IVisdomds yudgmeni 10 To shew us 
them, not m theevent, butafore-hand in the pre>discoveries 
and apprehensions of it. 1787 Sir J Hawkins Jofuisott 
464 A question between us and Spain, touching the pre- 
diitcovery, and, consequently, the right of doimioa over 
certain islands in. the South seas. 

Pxedisponent (prjdispffuueut), a, and. sb. 

Also 7-8 prsB-, [f. pRB- A. r, a+DiSEONBNT.] 

A. odj. Predisposing. Now rare 

1849 Jaa Taylor Gt Exemp xl Ad Sect x. 6 These graces 
..are given to men irregularly and without any order of 
Pi^ispouent causes. z82»-34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) 
IH. X27 Somn^bulisra occurs in manypeisons without any 
ma^est ^oedisponciit cause. 

B. sb, A predisposing influence or cause 


R, Agne, Soc, XIII. it 375 Secondary causes, as pre- 
oi^nents to the disease 

Hence Pradiapo'nexLQy [see -ENor], the quality 
of being predispouent or causing predisposition. 
a 1846 Parky is cited by Worcester. 

Predisposal (pr^disp«•^al). rPim- A. a] 
Previous disposal, 

^ 79 S yemima I 119 If you had not rendered that desirable 
event impossible, by the predisposal of yourself, your 
Jemima should have bwome your wife. 1830 Herschel 
Stud Nat, Phil § 26 This contemplation of possible occur- 
rences, and predisposal of what shall happen 

Fredispose (prfdispfftt'z), v, [f. Pre- A. 1 + 
Disposb. cf. F. predisposer (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Daim.), and L. pre&disposit-us predisposed.] 

1 . irons. To dispose (a person, etc.) beforehand, 
to render liable or subject to something; to put 
into a favourable or suitable frame or condition to 
incline or adapt previously. Also absol 


U h Unless nature be predisposed to friendship by its own 
propensity 1800 Me/ yml IV. 299 As a W summe? 
imra^tely e.xcites the cholera, so it predisposes to diarrhoea 
and dysentery 1843 Bethunb Sc Fireside Stor. 45 The 
relief, only predisposed him for an earlier relapse into the 
same melancholy mood Four Phases \ 147 

i fie jnajonty^ his judges came predisposed to condeum 
him 1^2 Daily Ckron. 14 May 7/6 Hydrogen.. being I 
, quantity of air, the presence of which 

Lould only help to predispose for an explosion 


put in Motion, should worke with the Spirits of the Learner, 
a Pre-diOTOsition to offer to Imitate, x66o Jer, Taylor 
Worthy Commvn, ii iL 13a St Austin reckoning what pre- 
disposition IS necessary by way of preparation to the holy 
sacrament 1705 Stanhope Paraphr I 259 Constituent 
Parts of Repentance, and necessary Predispositions to 


if not the p(»t diluvian Hebrew, has disappeared. 
Pre-direot, -discsipliiie, etc. ; see Pre- A. i, 
3, etc. 

Firediscover (pndiski?'V3j), v [Pee- A. i.J 
irons* To discover beforehand. 


2 . spec. A physical condition which renders its 
possessor liable to the attack of disease. 

x^ Bacon Hen, F//. Wks. 1879 1 - 734/i It [the sweating 
sickness] was conceived , to proceed from a malignity in 
f the constitution of the air, gathered by the predispositions 
[ of seasons, 1676 Wiseman Chtrurg Treat iv ii 240 
External Accidents are often the occasional cause of the 
Kings Evil, but they always suppose a predisposition of the 
Body to It. X707 Floyer Physic PuUe^Watck 321 Table 
of the Pulses according to Diseascs^and the IVe-Disposition 
to them 1801 Med yml, V 83 Redisposition to Small- 
pox 1873 T.H Green PcdhoLiied 2)101 Here . 
there may e^ist some special predisposition of the tissues 
themselves 

Hence Predlsposi’tional a., of or pertaining to 
predisposition. 

1847 Bushnell Chr, Hurt 11 l (1861) 247 Results from 
p^ispositional state, or initially sanctified property 

Fredistingnisli (prf-), v, [Pre- A. i.] 
traois. T o distinguish by way of preference. Hence 
Pr6disti*ngui8h.ed ppl, a , distinguished before or 
above others. 

1778 L^e Feast 23 Of saving Grace a predistinguish’d 
Heir. 18x7 Coleridge Lay Senn m Biog, Lit (1882) 391 
How shml the law predistinguish the ominous screech owl 
. from the auspicious and friendly birds of warning? 

+ Fre divina-tion, Obs, [ad. L. prvedMnd- 
tibn-enif n. of action from prmXvmUre : see next 
Cf. obs F. predtvination (1552 m Godef.) ] The 
divinmg of events beforehand. 

1603 Adv, Dm Seiast in Harl Mtsc, (Malh ) II. 401 
Many matters that he had seen take event according to his 
predivination, x6xx Florto, Predimnatione, a piediumar 
or gue^n|r. 1623 m Cockeram 
T FrftdlVl’liei v, Ohs, [ad, L, prBfddvlndre 
to divme beforehand, have a presentiment of* see 
Pee- a I and Divine v Cf. obs. F. predwimr 
(1530 in Godef.).] irons, and tntr* To divine 
beforehand, presage, prognosticate 
xfi07 Walkington p/f. Glass 144 Which did .predivine 
Plato x6x6 R C Timed W/mtle, etc. 
(187s) 146 Astronomers Can pre-divine of famines, plagues, 
and^vmrres. 1^22 Donne Serm 15 Sept 43 [One who] be 
the intention neuer so sincere, will presage, and prognosti- 
cs, and predimne sinister and mischieuous effects from it. 

Fredomuiaiice (pr^dp-mmans). Also 7 pr»- 
[f. M PrauosraASi + - jutob. Cf F. iridmimnu 
t loth c.).] The fact or position of being predomi- 
nant : a. Astral Ascendancy, superior influence 


from one ominous star, Which bodes our happinesse or our 
mischance According to the starres predomiWce. 1622 


b. generally. Prevailing or snpenor influence, 
strength, or authority ; prevalence, preponderance. 
In early use fiequeully of the humonrs 

IV II. Ther’s not a beauty 
^ impmiaU predominance Ore my affectes 
A Soldier in, iv, Now a Scorpion is 

A small contacted creature in whom Earth Hath the pre- 
dominance, but mixt With fire x668 South Serm, (1727? V 
XL 420 It lb really no small Argument of the Predominance of 


nesse 1592 Shaks Rom * fnl ii 111 29 And where the 
worser is piedominant, Full soone the Canker death eates 
vp that Plant i6ox — Alls Well i 1 211 Hel The warres 
hath so kept you vnder, that you must needes be borne 
vnder Mars Par When he was piedominant 1672 Pltty 
Pol Anai, (1691) 34 Why do not the piedomiuant Party in 
Parliament make England beyond Trent another King- 
dom? 175* Johnson Ravihler No. 103 pv The temporary 
effect of a predominant passion 1817 Jas Mill But 
Indian V i. 315 After the power of the English became 
predominant 1863 Geo Eliot Romola 1, A change which 
was apt to make the women’s voices predominant in the 
chorus. 1894 Ld Rosebery 6/ Ho L*. 12 Mar. (Hansard 
IV XXII 32), Tlie noble Marquess (of Salisbury] made one 
leraark on the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I con- 
myself in entire accord. He said that before lush 
Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial Parliament, England, 
as the predominant Member of the pai tnership of the Three 
Kingdoms, will have to be convinced of us justice and 
equity 1894 Times 19 Mar 9/3 But if only a simple 
majority was contemplated, why the allusion to England as 
the predominant partner? Mr. Gladstone had a majority, 
and tiled by its aid lo carry Home Rule against the pre- 
dominant partner 1004 Daily Chron, 18 Mar. 6/4. If the 
predominant partner theoiy was to be carried out in the next 
Government 

b. More vaguely More abundant as an element , 
more frequent , prevailing, prevalent. 

xfloi Holland II* 488 A third [Corinthian metal] 
of an equall medley and temperature, wherein a man shall 
not perceiue any one mettall predominant, 1635 Swan 
^ V § 2 (1643) 176 The Equator where heat is most 
predominant 1709 Berkeley Ihe Vision Ded , Those 
criminal pleasures so fashionable and predominant in the 
age we live in. 1851 D. Viiu&onPreh Ann, (1863) II iv i 
^ 79^be predominan t Ei se dialect 1878 Huxley Physiogf' 

47 The wet side being that towards which the predominant 
winds blow. 

fo. With^: Domineering over, overruling. Obs* 

1842 in Clarendon Hist Red, vi § xo6 They were so pre- 
sumptuous, and predominant of his Majesties Resolutions, 
that tb^ forbear not those outrages 
d. Jig, Superior in position, towering over. 

P’97 Howroft tr. Stolb^s Trav (ed. 2) II. xliv 96 
The Cupola rises predominant over every object 1887 
^miiS ^ vii. 251 Made the roofs boldly pre- 

2 . Her, (See qupts.) 

1766-8^ Pom)cHer^dry Gloss., Predoimnaniy this term 
IS sometimes used m Heraldry to signify that the Field ib 
but of one Imcture. Ihd, 28 When some Metal, Colour, or 
Fur, IS spread all over the Surface or Field, such a Tincture 
is said to be predominant 

B. sb* That wluch predominates : a. A pre- 
dominating person, influence, power, or authority; 
a predominating quality, fact, or featuie. 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng vi xxxii. (x6ia) 163 We are 
T IFIamx Cyrus 907 Reason, 

w predominant 1599 B Jonson Ev Man 

out of Hum in. ill, You must first haue an especial care so 
oppresse not confusedly this 

VOUrnreanininflTif 


Moon m Persia. x8m C L Morgan Anim, Lfe A InielL 

Ii 1? ^ prominent quality a predominant 

as opposed to the isolate. 

A or besetting sin. Qbs. 

W Struther m Spurjgeon Treas Dav Ps. xxxvi 4 
ii^ry mans preifommant is a beast of Satan's saddling 

lU em^oyef^'uT^ ^ 

Williams Gram, Edeym § 134 Predominants . 

so called beiause they prevail over the umWiles, thrust 
then stead aad reign by their own power in 

PredQittiiiairtly, picc* + -LY 5^.] 
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In a predominant manner or degree , with snpeiior 
influence ; prgDonderatingly, 
x68x J. Scott Chr Li/ei m. § 2 (t684) iii Our Wills being 
alieady predominantly inclined to follow God, and take 
example by him 1773 Li/e N’ Frowde 59 A Longing to view 
distant Climes so predominantly leigned in my Thoughts 
1884 Manch Exam, 20 Aug 5/1 Down to the beginning 
of the reign of George III, the House was predominantly 
Whig 

Predominate a. Now rare. 

[app. a mistaken form for Predominant, prob. after 
suchadjs ^.^moderate^temperate'X ^pEEnoMiNANT. 

XS91 Nasiic Prognostication To Rcfr , Wks. (Grosart) II. 
I ^3 Mercury being Lord and predominate in the house of 
fortune. *577 Beard Tluatre Gods yudgem (t6ia) 509 
When ciueltie once begineth to bee predominat, it is so 
Misatiable that it neuer ceaseth, 1605 Timme Qneisii in 
T4S When salt is predominate it produceth so many kinds 
of diuers ulcers. 1754 Richardson Giandtson (1810) II 
XU 136 He gave way to his predominate bias, xBoo HrurNA 
Wnis Consiantia Nevilh (ed. 2) II 273 They commonly 
possessed . the predominate bad qualities of both Euro 
peans and Africans 1863 E Bukwtt Walk Land's End 
33* '-The denomination he [Wesley] founded seems to be 
the standing or piedominate ordejr here. 

Predominate (pri'd^«minis*t), v Also 6 prso-, 
[f mecl.L. ^pr^domimre (prob used in i5-i6th c. 
i 0 ‘ see Pbedomtne and -ate a It might also be 
f. F. piddominert like isolate^ etc. • see -ate 3 6.] 

1 1. mtr Asirol To have ascendancy, to evert 
conti oiling infliience Obs. 

XS97 A M tr Gmlhmeau's Fi Cktmig 5ib/i The 
nsironomicaU constellation which ouer vs is pisedominatlng. 
1398 bJiAKS Meriy W n u 294, I shall awe him with m> 
cudgell i It shall hang like a Meteor ore the Cuckolds liorns 
I will predominate ouer the jpezant ax 6 M Austin 
Mfdit (1635) 147 For Saturne (principally predominating, 
on Saturday) disposed mens minds and bodies to n dull 
lieavinesse, 

2. generally a. To have or exert controlling 
power, to lord it over ; to surpass in authority or 
influence, to be superior. 

x6x8 Bolton Floms (1636) 228 Our fellowes, and allies most 
justly demanded equall pnviledge with the Romans,, to 
the hope wheteof Dmsus had raized them upon a desire to 
predominate 1623 Cockeram ii, To CSouerne or rule, . 
predominate, ,,donnmcic, X638 Sir 1 Herbert TVrts;, 
(ed, 2) 237 The women in those parts never predominate 
1807 S Turner Anglo-Sax, (ed. 2) I i. viii. 87 In this 
period of the independence of Bniain, one tyrant !>* said 
to have predominated over the rest 1835 Milman Lat 
Chr. XI. IV, V. 102 The Frenchman soon began to predomi- 
nate over the PontKT. 

b. To be the stronger, main, or leading element ; 
to pievail, preponderate, 

XS94 Carrw I/narte's Exam. Wits (1616) 83 When this 
element predominateth in the mixture, a 1687 Petty Pol 
Anth I. (idgx) 15 Those who predominate in Shipping, and 
Fishing, have more occasions than others to frequent all 
parts of the World, xy^x Johnson Rambler No. 141 r a 
The desires that predominate in our hearts. 1839 Murchi- 
son Hilnr Sysi, i x 137 'J'he hornblende for the most part 
predominating over the felspar, xB8x Owen in Nature 
I Sept. 421/1 Since the foundation of the Museum m 1753, 
when the collections of printed books and manuscripts pre- 
dominated. 

o. To occupy a more commanding position, 
to tower ffoer. 

x8x4 Scott Warn, viii, A huge bear, carved in stone, pre- 
dominated over a large stone basin 1859 Geo Eliot A, 
Bede v, The tall jgables and elms of the rectory predominate 
over the tiny white-washed church. 

3. trans. To dominate over, prevail over, control. 
Now rare. 

x6o7 Siiaks Timon iv lii. 142 Let your close lire pre 
dominate his smoke, And be no tume-coats X63X Celestina 
I. IX You happy powers that predominate humane actions, 
assist x8xo Splendid Follies II. 95 The frailties of your 
nature predominated the glare of your riches. xB9a A. E. 
Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II. 573 The ambition for outside 
effect which predominated the original plans seems to have 
been disdainful of interior comfort. 

Hence Predo'minated ppl, a. « Fbedominate a 
X7sa Hume Ess,^ Parties (1768) 36 According to that 
principle which is predominated and is found to have the 
greatest influence 

Fredo'iuiiiately) cidv. Now rare [f. Fbe- 

DOMINATE a. + -LY ^ J = PBEnOMINANTIiT 
i<94 Carsw Huarte's Exam. Wits xv. (xs95) 271 Natui e 
. .in a woman cannot be predominatly hot. x84a Manning 
Serm (1848) I. 66 In persons of a predominately worldly 
tone of mind. 1892 Athenesum 13 Feb. 212/2 Used too 
predominately, to the dwarfing or exclusion of other 
feelings. 

FredO'Uiiiiatiiigf ppl* a. [f. Predominate 
V. + That predominates; controlling, 

ruling, prevailing ; rarely, domineenng, lording it. 

igoS Daniel Civ Wars (1609) v, xciii, The pride of some 
predominating will, 1666 Boyle Orrg Formes d* Qual 357 
Not so much the Predominating as the Denominating 
Forme. x866 Geo Eliot F. Holt xv, But then . . that 
* one' must be tender to her, not rude and predominating 
in his manners. X904 Expositor Mar, x86 Joyousness is the 
predominating characteristic of Judaism 
Hence Predo^mlnatlugly adv. 

1884 Browning Fertshtahf Bean^stripe 222 Either.. seems 
Predominatingly the colour. 1905 Orr Probl 0 T vii 
196 Portions of chapters m Genesis are^marked by the use 
exclusively or predominatingly of the divine name Elohim 

FredommatioxL (prrapmin^ Jan), N ow rare 
or Obs. [n. of action from Prbdomine, Pre- 
dominate 7 >, : see -atton ] The action, fact, or 


condition of predominating; piedominance ; 
ascendancy. (Often in Astrol and in the doctiine 
of the humouis.) 

X386 A. Day Eng Secretary ii (1625) 105 So great a pre- 
dommatiou hath this name of fidelity m the hearts of 
a number i6xa Woodall Swg Mate Wks (1653) 332 The 
colour uncertaine, according to the predomination of the 
humour infected. x6x3 W, Browne But Past n, Have 
thy starres maligne bene such, Xhat their predominations 
sway so much Over the rest? £1643 Howell Lett (1892) 
11, 662 The perpetual conflict of the humors within us for 
predomination 1654 ‘ Palapmon ’ P riendship 3 Mercury 
follows the predomination of those other Planets with whom 
he IS m Conjunction. X783 Johnson 28 Api. in Boswell^ 
You would not trust to the predomination of right, which, 
you believe, is in youi opinions. 

I Predo'minator. [agent-n from Pre- 

dominate V, : see -OB ] A predoimnaling agent 

x6s4 Gayton Pleas Notes n 11 32 The chiefe predominator 
m the businesse was to be two grains of pulvis magneticus, 

t FredO'mine, v. Obs. [app. a F pridommci 
(i6th c in Littre), ad L. ijp^*prsetlomtnare (which 
may have been used m med or i6tli c. L.), i.pra*, 
Pbe- a +domtndri^ later to be master, nde, 
f. domtnus lord, master. 

Like the othei words of the group, in eai ly use in Astrology, ’ 
also in the doctrine of the humours ] 

1. intr. = Predominate v. i, 2 . 

139* Sylvestfr Du Bartas 1. ji. 104 So tli’ Element in 
Wine predomining It hot, and cold, and moist, and dry 
doth bring 1596 Drayton Leg iv. 399 To my ascendant 
hasting then to clime, There as the first predomming the 
time. 1640 R Baillif Canterh, Self-convict, Posiscr 4 
Shall partialitie so faire predomine with you, that we .must 
be reputed Apostates? 1678 J Bbow'nX^ Faith (1824) 1 . 

V, 109 The abounding and predomming of carnal fears 

2. trans ~ Predominate ® 3 

1720 W Gibson Diet Horses 1 (1731) 2 How far these 
predomine 01 influence them, we are much ata loss to know, 

tFredommee'r, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. Pre- 
A 5 + Domineer ; prob influenced by F. pri- 
doinimr'y trans. To overrule, domineer ovei . 

13M etna Rep Dr, Famtus iii Cij, Beinp^ gouerned and 
piedomineirde by that quicke and ready spinte. 

t Fredomruiou. Ohs, [f. Pbe- A, 5 + Do- 
minion, after predomine^ etc.] Snpenor powei , 
predominance, prevalence 
1607 Walkington Opt Glass vi 77 Of the predominion of 
any element, the complexion hath his denomination 
1611 Flobio, PredomimOf a fore-rule or predominion 1673 
Grfw Auat Roots xi § 70 By the predominion of the other 
Principles, made mild. 

t Preao'miluze, «; Obsraie'-^. [f. Predomine 

(or its source) + -IZE.] iratts = PRBDOinNATE v 3. 

X648 Earl of Westmoreland Oita Sacra (1879) 29 And so 
allay the Fury, stint the Rage Of madness doth pre- 
do minize this age, 

t Fredo'miny. Obs. [ad. med.L. type *pife- 
domtmum • see Pre- A, 5 and Dominium.] 
Superior power or authoniy ; predominance. 

(Used in the translation cited, but not in Trevisa.) 

1432-30 tr. Htgden (Rolls) 1 231 The Romanes made 
promise to Marcus, a nowble kny^hte, that he scholde haue 
predominy of the cite [nrbis elomtnmm\ and a perpeLualle 
memory if he cowthe delyuer that cite. Ibid 263 Ihd. 

351 Obteynenge the predominy by stren^hte and armes. 

Harman Conin of H%gdm(y.d^^ yill, 500 That 
trowble and discorde scholae not have predominy afier\Yarde, 

Predoue (prfdjum),^// a. rare^\ [f. Pre- A. i 
or (?)6 + Done.] Already done ; or (?) completely 
done, fordone, exhausted. 

1859 Kingsley tn L^/eitBjg) 11 xvul 99, I am .as one 
d^eratc and predone with work of various kinds at once 

Fredoom (pnd^'m), v. Also 7 pr©-. [Pre- 
A. r ] trans a. To pronounce the sentence or 
doom of beforehand ; to precondemn, b. To fore- 
ordain (some doom) to. So Pzedoomed (-dw'md), 
Predoo'ming ppl. adjs. 

x6x8 Ov)les Almanacke Raven 2 , 1 haue euer been held a 
Prsedooming Bird. 1786 Hist. vciAnn R(g. sxf 2 The Sheich 
Maiisour pretended that he was pre-doomed by the,, 
decrees of heaven to fill up the measure of divine revela, 
tion, 1796 Coleridge Dest Nations 182 The indwelling 
angel-guide, that oft., shapes out Man’s course To the 
predoom'd adventure x8m Tennyson Lane Blame 
725 All Had marvel what the maid might be, but most Pre- 
doom'd her as unworthy. x883 Miss Braddon Mi Royal 

II i. 10 He predooms fiiture suffering to the innocent by a' 
reckless indulgence of his own inclination in the present 
X885 R. Buchanan In N. Amer Rev. May 452 Shall Man, 
predoom'd, Chug to his sinking straw of consciousness? 

Fredorsal : see Pee- B, 3. 

+ FrGdonr. Obs. [a OF, predenr (13th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L prsedSidr-em plunderer, pillager.] 

A robbei, plunderer, marauder. 

1577 Holinshed Deser (f/rel. 17/1111 Chron. I, The Earle 
with his bande made hoate foote after, & dogging still the 
track of the predours, he came to the place where the dart 
was hurld. , 

t Fre'dyg a. Ndui. Obs. [Denv. obscure : most 
writers have associated it in some way with ready. 

(The suggestion has been made that the/ was developed 
out of the word of command ‘Make the sh^ ready* (cf, 
quot x6a6). This is not impossible ; though it assumes the 
identity of the vowel sound in ready and which is 
not proved.)] 

Prepared for action, ready. 

1623 in J. S. Corbett Fighting Instruct, (xws) 69 That 
the hold in every ship should be rummaged and made predy | 


especially bj the ^hlp*s sides ex6z6 Capt. N, Boteiur 
Dialogues about Sea Services (1685) 283 When a Ship is to 
he made ready for a Fight, the Word of Command is, make 
the Ship Predy, or make Predy the Ordnance And a Predy 
Ship IS when all her Decks are cleared, and her Guns and 
all her Amall Shot, and evei-ything of that Nature, well 
fitted for a Fight , And likewise to make the Hold Predy is 
to bestow everything handsomly there, and to remove any 
thing that may be troublesome. Hence 1706 in Phillips 
So f Fze'dy v. Obs , to make ready. 

1627 Capt, Smith Seaviads Gram, ix 38 Predy, or make 
ready to set saile. 2704 J Harris Lex, Techn I, Ptudy 
the iilup, or Predy the Oidnancej is as much as to make 
Ihings leady for a Figlit 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wofd bk , 
Predy^ or Priddy^ a word foimerly used in our ships foi 
I ‘ get ready ’ , as * Predy the main-deck or get it clear. 

I Pre-dynastic : see Pre- B i, 

tFree, jAI- Obs. late^'^. [a, F. prd.^-h 
meadow, or a obs F prde fQm,*—h,prdia, 

I pi of/rafww] A meadow 

a x6as Sir H Finch Law (1636) 24 In a Writ the general! 
shall he put before the speciall as land befoie pree, 
j pasture, wood, iuncar>, mariM, &c 

Free (pn}j and AlsoS-prie. 

[A shortened form of preive^ preve, by-form of 
1 Prove v, ; cf. Sc. ge^ hae, lee^ for give^ have^ liof.'\ 
trans. To make proof or tiial of, to try what (a 
thing) IS like, esp. by tasting. Pjee the man' of, 
to kiss. 

? 0:2700 Ballad^ 'Blow the winds / ho* (in R Bell’s 
Collect. 1857), He [a horse] shakes his head above the trough 
But dares not pi le the corn. 2724 Ramsay Tead, Mtsc (1733) 

I 91 A mill of good smshing to prie, 1768 Ross Helenore 
103 Nae henny beik, that ever I did pree, Did taste so 
sweet. 2783 Borns Ilallmveen x, Rob, stownlms, piie'd 
her bonnie mou 2824 Scott Redgauntlei ch vii, I am in 
..haste to prie your, good cheei 1837 Chambers* Infoi m 
I 709/2 A custom, .of preeing the nets— that lifting out a 
iportioii of a tram and examining it xBp6 Barrie Sent 
Tommy xix 215 He had no thought pieeing lasses* 
mouths now. 

Hence Pree sh 2, a trial, n taste ; Preeing vhl. 
sb., proving, trying, tasting. 

2822 Galt Ann Panskxm\. The fiist taste and preeing 
of what war is. 2833 D Webster Rhymes 18a Sae after 
some drams 1 gat a pree, I bade gude day. 2879 J. White 
foiimgs i6g Gie me a pree, but no my fill 2883 Cleland 
Inchbrackenix, 64 Thepruif o’ thepuddin’s thepieein’ 0’ ’t 

Pre-earfchly, -economic • see Pre- B. i. 
Freeolie, Breede, Preef, variants of Preach, 
Prede, Proof 

Fre-elext, d:. TSemome. [ad. L pnaHeef-ns, 
23a. pple of med.L. prdSeligM to choose befoie, 
prefer ; or f. Pbe- A. i, 5 + Elect a,] Chosen 
beforehand or before others ; chosen in preference 
to others 

C2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxiii. 223 Ha, noble rose, 
pre-elect & chosen byfore all other flouxis that ben about 
the.^ 2323 Bradshaw St Werbnrge 11 225 This gracious 
viigin and preelect abbasse. 2612 Florio, PreelettOt pre. 
elect, fore;cnosen. 2838 E Caswall Poems 34 Then with 
all perfecdons deck’d As this mother pre-elect 2870 Ros 
SKTTt Poems (iBSi) 262 This is that blessed Mary pre-elect 
God's virgin. 

Fve-elect (prfjfle’kt), v. [Pre- A. r.J trans 
To elect or choose beforehand 
2^ Foxe a. ^M. (ed. 2) 926/1 In the diuine prescience 
of God, whiche had chosen ana pieelected her before the 
worldes to be the mother of the Lord i6tx Cotgr , Prtesluy 
pieelected, fore-chosen. 1706 Phillips, Pi e elected^ elected, 
or chosen bdbre-hand 2850 Neale Med Hymns (1B67) 
153 Ere the world was, pie-elected. 
b. To elect to an office by anticipation rare. 

1830 J H. Monk Life R. Bentley (1833) II. 45 An appeal 
was also presented to the Vice-Chancellor , against the 
Master, who had pre-elected his son, William Bradford, to 
a fellowship in a College Meeting, at which only four of the 
twelve Fellows were present Ibid 254 Four persons, 
commonly deemed his inferiors m merit, were successful , 
two of them being pre elected for the following year 

Fre-electiou (prfifle’kjan), sh. Also prm- 
[Pre- a. 1, 5, Cf. obs F prieslectian (Godef.).] 

+ 1 , Choice of one person or thmg in prefeience 
to others ; selection, preference Ohs. 

1389 PuTTFNHAM Eng Poesu II xii[x]. (Arh ) 131 We must 
needes say, it was in many of their wordes done by pre- 
election in the first Poetes 2612 A Stafford Nidbefx 
A free prseelection, is not but of good, nor a free shunning 
but of euil. 2629 Maxwell tr. Herodtan 111. 163 Antonine, 
taking small by in thoseNuptialls, whereto hee was forcibly 
yoked, without any prae-election of his owne, infinitely 
hated both the young Lady and her Fathex. 

2 . Previous choice ; an anticipatory election, 

1622 JuQvaOiPreelettionet pre-election, fore-chusing ^ 2639 
Wotton in Reha (2651) 453 We shall aatisfie His Majeitie 
with a pre-Election, and yours shall have my first nomina- 
tion 2723 H PRIDEAUX in Life (1748) 212 No such pre- 
elections shall be henceforth made in any Colbge 2830 
J. H. Monk Life R Bentl^ {1833) II 257 That three 
scholars should be taken from Westminster every year, and 
that they should never be prejudiced by pre-elections. 2860 
PusEY Mvi, Proph. 596 He does not speak directly of pre- 
destination, but of prseelection to temporal goods. 

Pre-election (pTfirie kjsn), a<§’; fhr. [t Pkb- 
B. I + Election.] Occurring or given before 
a parliamentary (or other) election. 

2893 Chicago Advance 36 Mar., The President refused 
to compromise himself by any pre election pledges 1896 
Atlantic Monthly Feb. 207 Some of the preSlection tests of 
statesmanship, 1898 Wesim. Gas 16 May 3/1 Maybe Mr. 
Chamberlain was remembering his pre election promises 
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+ Pre-e lemeiita*tion. Obs rare-'"^ [f. Phe- 
A 2 ^*elemeniaiton, f. Element v, 3, to instruct 
in the rudiments of learning ] Previous elementary 
or rudimentary instruction or teaching* 

H. Ij’Ei»T»\NC> Alluuue Dtv Off 98 A diitj» with* 
out wh06e pre elementation scnnons themselves. edit> ver> 
little. , * , „ 

PredXU sb. local. Also 7-8 preme* 

[i>erh. a variant of Preem sb , ; c£ MDu., Du. 
pnem^ MLG preme, pfrieme, G,pfriem, 

pfrUmen an awl, bodkin, etc] ^See quot 1850.) 

x688 R Hoi ME Armintry iii. 389 i Ihe Freme is made of 
white Wands this is for the opening of the Yam so that 
each thred may pa^.s clearly through the Reed xyaS Did, 
Rust ^\,L0 w. i 9 so S Bsmforo DitU. S, Lancs, Glo-*, 
1B5 Prtem, a comb used by weavers, to loosen the j*am. 
Freem preej In textile 

manufacture, To clean the teasels ’ with a preem or 
comb. Hence PreeniiaiT M sh , ; also Preeiaer 
(see quot\ ^ 1 

183$ UKE PhiUs Manuf^oa The next employment in the 
clothmanufacture for which boys are dt, is preeming ; that 
is, cleaning the teasel rods and handles. Ibid, Preeining 
IS much Imrder and more disagreeable work than car^ung 
/Bid, 303 After the preeming penod, the lads arc put either 
to the gtg'inachities, or to the lewises in the cutting or 
sheanag^oom. 1903 Pne- Dial, Diet,, Preemer, 1 boy 
who cleans teazles, W, \Jcs, [ 

Preem {fftncing\ obs. form of Prime sh. 
Pre-embodiment, -embody: see Pre* A, i, 2 ] 
Pre-embryo* Biol, [f. Pbe- B. I. + Embryo.] ^ 
'The infenor of the two cells opposite to the 
micropyle in the vegetable ovnle which, by its 
growth and division, gives rise to the embryo* 
\Syd Soc, Lex, 1893) 

1904 Brit Med. JmL 15 Oct 968 The amphibolic factor 
by Its continued presence and influence, on the germ^ells 
and sperm^cells, the pre-embryo, embno, and its primordial 
germ-cdl^&c., renders it impovible ior the germ elements 
* .to live the charmed hfe of isolation. 

Pr 6 - 63111216 X 100 (prfte min^s). Also 3-6 
prem-, 5-8 prehem-, 7-8 presem-. [ad. late L, 
pneeminintia (5th c.), f. L. preeeminenUem Pbe- 
EMiNBin* : see -enge. Cf. Y , prominence (14th c 
in Litb^]. The h in obs. spelling was msert»l to 
avoid hiatus.] Surpassing or superior eminence, f 
L Higher rank or distinction ; priority of place, | 
precedence; superiority. J 

1437 Ralh if Parlt IV 326 As toward any preeminence 
yat ye might have as chief of CounseilL C1430 Lydg 
Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 How Maria, whiche hadde a 
premynence Above alle women, m Bedlem whan she lay 
rsa6 1 INDALE 3 yohn 9 Diotrephes which loueth tohaue the 
preeminence amonge them receaueth not r 5 oz R John- 
son Ktnf^ Commw 11603) 68 As touching preheminence 
and digmt> , he is cbiefe of the Christian Princes; 2647 ^ 
Bacon Disc, Goot. Eng, i i (1739) x They allowed pre- 
eminence to their Mamstrates rather than Supremacy 1705 
Stanhotb Paraphr, fl 10 Our Saviour is very fitly termed 
our Head, as that implies Preheminence over the rest of the \ 
Body. xSt* Yeats^ Growth Comm 97 The Venetians 1 
asserted their pre-eminence over the Genoese in a. battle . 

2 . Superiority m any quality ; the possession or 
existence of a quabty or attribute in a pre-emment | 
degree. 

^2430 Lydg Msh, Poems (Percy Soc.) 244 Whil they 
stonde in ther fre^ premynence. 2486 Hen, VII at York 
in Surtees Misc, (18^) 54 A place to my pleasonr of moost 
premynence 1526 Pugr Peif (W, de W. 1531) 179 b, 
The preemynence of his moost gracyons mcamaOTon. xoxa 
Shloen lllustr, Drayton's Poly~olb x, 161 The East- 
Indian Taptobran, now called Sumatra, had prehemmence 
of quanuty before this of ours, X78X Gibbon Decl ^ F 
XXX. in. X47 The emperor Hononus was distinguished 
by the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of ra^. 1883 
SymOnds Shahs Predecess 11 (1890) 46 Shakspere*s pre- 
eminence consists chiefly in thi^ that he did supremely well 
what all were doing; 

+b. lu bt sense oftheL.: Greater stature Obs 

25^ PuTTENBAM Eng, Poeste 1, XV (Arb ) 49 The actors . 
fora spedall preheminence did walke vpon those high corked 
shoes or pantofles. 

3 . With a and pi. An mdmdual instance or 
case of pre-eminence: a A distinction, a distin- 
guishing privilege; b. A quality existing in 
a pre-eminent degree. Now rare, 

a xaas Ancr R x6o In onlicbe stude he be^et kreo 
bi3eaten [a M^S preeminences]— pnuilege of prechor, merit 
of martirdom & meidenes mede. 2433 Rolls of Pai It IV 

tl^erta 1597 Hooker IsccL Pel, v Ixii. § 13 God,^om 
whom mens seuerall de^es and preeminences doe proceed 
1642 Earl Monm. tr, mondi's Ciinl IVarresv m The City 
of Auxerres, and the precincts thereof, with an the above 
said prehemmences. 1794 Burke Rep Lords' ymls Wks 
184s IL 63a The office, the powers and prehemmences 
annexed to it, differ very widely 
liunce f Fre-e^minenoed a, Ohs, mnee-mtd,, 
raised to pre-eminence ; distmguished. 

r66x Feltham Resolves ir xix. (ed. 8 ) 222 They are pre* 
eminenc’d before the rest of the world 

Fra-e’mineticy. Now rare. Also 6 prem-, 

7 praem-, 7-8 prahern-. [ad late L. pne- 
hntnlntia, f. L. prstiminSnt-em i see next and 
•ENOY,] The quality of being pre-eminent ; « 
Fbe-emineeob. 

2560 Becon yemel o/yey Wks, It 20 b, Tliou knowest, O 
lord. .my necessytic, that I hate the token of prehemy- 


nencie, and glory or Morsh>pM, whyche I bear vpon my 
heade. 1673 0 . Plunket {title) Jus Primatiale , or, the 
Ancient Right and Prehemmency of the See of Armagh 
above all other Archbishopricks m the Kingdom of Ireland 
asserted, aim Burkitt On N T Mark 111. 19 The 
foreman of a grand lury, has a precedency, but no pre* 
erainencj 1^3 M- Arnold Lti et Dogma (1876I 397 The 
pre-eminency of righteousness. ^ 

b. With a and pU An instance or species ot 
this quality; anything in which it is exhibited; 
a pre-eminent position. ^ 

x«s Edfm Decades 343 To haue certcyne pnuelegies, 
prominencies, and tributes. i 647 ’« Cotterell Davids 
Hid Fr, (1678) 4 The Royal House then enjoys two Pre- 
eminenaes. 17S7 Herald No 8 (1758) I 124 ihe right of 
precedence, Mhicn the others will not yield, notwith^anding 
the preheminencies of the church supersede those of blood 

P^e-enunent (przie^min&t), a. Also 6-7 
preh-. Ind, L, prseetmnent-em, -pr pple of prre- 
emtnere (contr prsem-) to project forwards, nse 
above, excel, f pr^i Pbe- A ^^emtnere. see 
£mine2it. Cf preimtneni (15th c. m Littr^).] 
Eminent before or above others; excelling or 
surpassing others ; distinguished beyond others in 
respect of some quality. 

*43*“^ tr Higdeit (Rolls) I, 7 Hauenge m possession 
dowerys preeminent \doUs possidet pmmintntes) i473 
Proclam, lo Nov. (Patent Roll 13 Edw IV, pt i. m. 2), 
Suche ciersoones as god hath called to the preeminent astate 
ofpnnces. x^ Barret JVarresiv 1 ixSAssupenor 

and prehemment in office, he may coramaund, ordaine, do, 
and vnda X667 Milton P L, vni. 279 Some great Maker 
Ingo^nessand in power prae emment i8xa Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos, 6 In all pursuits which lequired only the 
native powers of the intellect .. the Greeks were pre- 
eminent. 1870 Lubbock On^, Cwiliz, (1875) vl 257 As an 
object of worship, the serpent is pre-eminent among animals 

b. in lit. sense of the Latm ; Rising or standing 
out above the rest, rare""^, 
x8a7 Stfuart Plante's G, (1828) 128 Accident may cut off 
or shorten either the Taproot, or the preeminent shoots of 
the top 

Pre-e’sninentlyy adv, [f. prec. + -lt 2 ] In 
a pre-eminent manner or degree; m the highest 
degree ; very highly, supremely. 

1747 D. Mallet^ myntorfyTheodora’a 190 From another's 
fate, Pre-eminently wretched, leam thy own x8xo Bentham 
Packing (1821) 149 Uhe argument of this pre eminently 
learned Judge. xWfi Livingstone Zambesi xxix 587 The 
region indicated is preeminently a cotton field X884 Pac 
Eustace 83 This was pre-eminently a marriage of con- 
venience on both sides. 

So Fxe-e minentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727) 
Pre-employ • see Pbe- A, i, 

Pre-e*mpt, sh, Attsiral colloy, [f as next] 
A pre-emptive right 

X890 ‘R. Bolorevvood’ CoLReftmnerxxvr (1891)322 My 
friend has the run, and the stock, and the pre-empts all in 
his own hands 

Pre-empt (p«ie*mPt), v Chiefly V, S 
[Back-formation from Pre-emption, Pre-emptive 
( cf, exempt, exemptiem)’\ irans. To obtain by 


pre-emption; hence (^/ -S’ J, to occupy (public land) 
so as to establish a pre-emptive title Also absol, 

1857 Nat, (Washington) i July (Bartlett), The 

laws of the United States give the right to any citizen who 
does not own three hundred and twenty acres of land in any 
State of the Union, to prefempt one hundred and sixty 
acres, by fulfilling the detailed requirements of the act 
1870 B. Harte Lnck Roaring Camp (ed Tauchn ) I 13 To 
make their seclusion more perfect, the land on either side 
of the mountain wall that surrounded the camp they duly 
preempted x^^SctenceVl sxSAn unscrupulous ‘colonist* 
can often preempt in several places at the same time. x8qo 
B Shaw in Fab, Ess Socialism 5 That specially fertue 
region upon which Adam pitched is sooner or later all pre- 
empted ; and there is nothing for the new comer to pre- 
empt save soil ofa second quality 
b. jig. To acquire or appropnate beforehand, 
pre-engage Also mtr, : see quot. 1889. 

x888 Literature (N. Y.) x Sept 276 [The Prohibition 
partjj] bad unquestionably pre-empted for itself the proud 
position of the party of the future i8fl^ Farmer A merican^ 
tsnis s v., ColloquiiUly, to pre-empt is to take possession, or 
to qualify for. Thus a man may pre-empt for heaven 
xSpa Stevenson Across ihe Plains 283 The honours aie 
pre-empted for other trades 

Hence Fre-e‘mpted ppL a . ; Fre-e mptible a , 
capable of being pre-empted. 

x88o Scribner's Mag, May 102 Rival missionary boaids 
over-run pre-empted ground and obliterate the boundaries 
of Christian comity X883 Century Mag Sept 732/1 Some 
public and preempted homestead among the surf-showered 
rocks z886 N, Amer, Rea Jan 54 As pre emptible land 
recedes farther into the West 


Pre-emptioXL (przie'xnPjon). [ad. medL 
^prseemptian-em, n. of action f '^pratemSre to buy 
beforehand : see Pre- A 2 and Emption, Cf F. 
priemption (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.),] Purchase by 
one person or corporation before an opportunity is 
oifered to others; also, the nght to make such 
purchase ; spec, ' 

a. Ibrmeriy in England, the prerogative of the sovereign, 
exercised through his purveyor, of buying household provi- 
sions in Reference to other persons, and at special rates, 

D in U S„ Australia, etc, the purchase, or nght of 
purchase, in preference and at a nominal price, of public 
land by an actual occupant, on condition of his improving it : 

Cm International Lam^ the light of a belligerent, some- 
times recognwed by treaty, to sewe, with indemnilifation 


' of the owners, such goods of neutrals as aie doubtfully 01 
conditionally contraband 

d Clause o/pre’emptiontWi Sc laiv see quot 1861. 
x6o2 Carcw Cornwall 17 Certaine persons sought to 
make vse of this preemption i6xo Nordfn 6pec, Bfitj 
Cormv (1728) x6 Hei late Maiestie intended to have 
• retayned the prerogative of pre-emption 16x7 Moryson 
Itin, 1 2 l^ose of Stode haue by puuiledge the preemption 
and choice of Rhenish Wines passing by them. 1622 
Misselden Free Trade 59 This kinde is the Preemption of 
Tinne here m England granted by His Maiesties gracious 
letters Patents to some few 1663 F Phillips {title) The 
Antiquity and Necessity of Pre emption and Pouivey- 
ance, foi the King 1688 Loud Gaz No 2379/4 
Farmers of His Majesties Coynage and Preemption of 
Tmn, .have affix'd the Price to d the Pound. 1720 Land 
No 5859/9 They have the Pre-emption of the Lead 
I and Iron Oars. 1830 Galt Lawrie T iv iv, He consented 
1 to give me the pre-emption of twenty thousand acres 1859 
Hawthobnf Fr, ^ It Note-Bks II 239 1 he Papal govein- 
ment has the right of pie emption whenever any relics of 
ancient art ai e discovei ed x86o Woolsey Jnirod Inlet nat 
Law §182 403 The haishness of the doctrine of occasional 
contraband brought into favor the rule of pre-emption, which 
was a sort of compromise between the belligerents (if 
masteis of the sea) and the neutrals x86i W Bell Did 
Law Scot 172/2 Clause of Pie emption i& a clause some- 
times inserted in a feu-nght, stipulating, that if the vassal 
shall be inclined to sell the lands he shall give the superior 
the flrst offer, or that the superioi shall have the lands at 
a certain puce fixed m the clause xa75 Stubbs Const 
Iltd II xvii. 537 The pieiogative of puiveyance included 
the nght of preemption of victuals 
e attrib, and Comb, 

1837 Ht Martineau Soc, Amer II 92 In 1830, a bill was 
passed, granting a pie-emption nght to squatters who 
had taken such possession of unsold lands 2854 T H 
Benton Thirty rears' VtewiiBsy) I 102 The pre-emption 
system was established, though at first the pre emption 
claimant was stigmatized as a trespasser, and repulsed as a 
criminal 1901 Daily Ke^vs ex Feb 5/7 The landlord buys 
at the pre-emption price, and sells at the market price. 
Hence Fre-e*mptioner, ‘ one who holds a prior 
right to purchase ceitain public land* (Webster 
1890, citing Abbott). 

Pre-emptive (pr^ie'mi’tiv), a {^sb ) [f. med.L 
*prfeempt~, ppl. stem of ^prstemlre (see piec.) + 
-IVB.] Relating or belonging to, or of the nature 
of pre-emption. Also Jig 
Preemptive nght^ the right to pre-emption; also, in 
Austialia, land held by such right 
1855 Bailey Mystic (ed 2) 10 His, by preemptive right, 
throughout all time 2857 T H. Gladstone Enghshm m 
Kansas x6g To jump a claim is to take it, notwithstanding 
that It IS pre-occupied by one who has already given notice 
of his claim to a pre-emptive title 2872 Yeats Growth 
Comm, 140 Subject to pre emptive reservations. 1890 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood’ Col Reformer (i8gx) 250 This occupation 
gave the selectors a legal nght to about six thousand acres 
of * pre-emptive right 

B. sh. Pre-emptive nght ; land acquired by this 
1890 * R Boldrewood ’ Col Reformer (iSpx) 321 They’ve 
got, what with their selections and pie emptives, a tidy 
slice of Rainbar lun. Ibid 322 It's not worth any one 
else’s while to come in, because they’d have no pie-emptive 
woith talking of, 

Pre-emptor (przie*mPtpr) U, S [f. as Pre- 
emption + -OR; cf. medL. prf^eviptor (Gloss 
Gr,-L., in L. and Sh ), agent-n f. ^prteetn^e , see 
Pee- a 2 and Emptor.] One who acquiies land 
by pre-emption. Hence Pre-e mptory a 
1846 Worcester, [ citing Judge Storey] 1855 
Kansas Hist Coll (1896) V 168 A preemptor who complies 
with the requirements of the acts of congress cannot be 
prevented from obtaining his title 1877 Burroughs 1 axa- 
tion X2g Land as such, in the occupancy of a pre-emptoi is 
not subject to taxation 2895 Funk's Stand, Did , Pre- 
empiory, relating to pre emption 

Preen (prm), sb Now . 5 V and north, dial. 
Forms: r-3 prSoxi, (i prdaxi), 3 pren, 3-6 
prene, 5 preyne, 6-9 prein, 8 prme, 8- preen 
(prin). [OE. prion a pm, brooch, fastening 
~ MDu. pnem{e, Du. priem a bodkin, dagger, 
MLG. prhi, prme, prime, prim, LG preen, preem 
a pm, spike, awl, MHCj pfrieme, G. pfnem, 
pfrtemm an awl, WFris prieme, EFris prim-e an 
awl, etc., Icel. prjdnn (found in 13th c. as prop, 
name) a (knitting-)pin, peg, plug, Norw. ptjona^ 
prjone, Da. preen a bodkin, piercer. Cf. med.L. 
premula, dim. of ^prema For interchange of m and 
n cf Plum Gael, pfine pm is from Lowl Sc.] 

1 A pin ; a brooch. 

/zxooo m Thorpe Charters 530 Ic geann Godan mime yldran 
dehter anes bendes and twegea preonas, and anes wlfeci u- 
ealles cxooo Mlt-ric Voc m Wr -Wulcker I x 52/37 
FtbuM. pxnon. uel oierkng, uei dale a 1225 Ancr R 84 
pe vikelare ablent [lene mon & put him preon in eien c 1250 
Gen, h Ex 1872 Gol[d] prenes and ringes c 1373 Sc Leg. 
Saints xliu {Cecile) 533 pi poweste lik a Lose of wynd pat 
fillit ware, & with a prene Mocht out be latine ^1420 
Anturs of Arth, xxix. (Ireland MS.), Hur Kerchefes weie 
cunouse, with mony a proud prene [v.7r. pene, pyne] 
a 1310 Ijouglas K Hart i xvi, For wes thair nocht U hat 
no man micht the poynting of ane prene Repreve 1372 
Poems Reform xxxn. 37 And we, agane, wald by 
ane Fraer of Fegges, Baith prenis and nedillis, and sell to 
landwart Megges 17x7 Ramsay Elegy on Lucky IVood iv, 
She l^ae’d as fait as a new preen X7as — Gentle Sheph 11. 
11, 0 this nnsonsy pictures aft she makes C ony ane she 
liates Stuk fou o’ pnns 1823 Brockftt N C Gloss , 
pm 1837 R Nicoll Poems (1843) 131 My ingle 
she keepu a«r neat as a preen 
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b. fg. As type of a Ihmg of small valtie. 
c 1470 HrNRY Wallace vn. gio Off courtlynes thai cownt 
him nocht a pieyne /ZX560 Rolland Crt Venus in 546 
For SIC stoiyis I cuu thame not ane prene 1728 Ramsay 
Ep to Va^de 53 Thousands a year’s no woichaPiin, 
When e'ei this fashions Guest gets it 1871 C Gibbon Leak 
cfGoldWi You got to like books, and he didna caie a pun 
foi them 

2 (bee qnoLs ) 

1864 Atkinson Promnc Names Bi?dst Preen, Prov name 
fox Bar-taiied Godwit, Ltmosa 9?f/‘a X885 Swainson 

Provinc Names Birds ig8 Bar-lailed Godwit Prine (Essex) 
From its habit of piobing the mud for food* 

3 . See quot ? ~ Prekm 

x688 R HoLBir Aimonry 111 ago/r Preene, an Instru- 
ment used by the Clothworkers foi iheir Handle Dressing, 
or picking of the Wool Flocks, . an half lound piece of 
Wood, with a handle the stieight side being set with Wyers 
like teeth 

4 , ailnb, anti Comb, preon-ood, preen-cushion, 
a pincushion \ also iransf ; preen-head, pm-heacl, 
preeu-point, pln-point, both used Jig, as the type 
of anything very small, or of small value j preens- 
virorth., the value of a preen or pin. 

x^oo-ao Dunbar Poems xxxii. 39 Syne said and swoir , 
That he suld nocht twicli hir *pienecod, X578 Imt R, 
IVaidrobes (1813) 239 Ane preincoid of blew and yallow 
velvot, i8aa Gam Provost v, Tlie Nabob made [them] 
presents of new gowns and pun cods x888 A G Muriiocji 
Sc Readings Ser. n* 65 A sawdust *ptecn-cushion. xSas 
jAMirsoN s V,, ‘No woUh a Sprain head’ 1897 Lvt E. 
Hamiiion Oifilaws xvin 207, 1 caiina mind ae single 
AimsUong,, woith a picm-head x886 A J) Willock 
Roseiiy Puds vi (1887) 42 No' caiiiV a ‘•‘■pieen -point foi the 
sorrow they left ahml them, X887 / SrRvrcE /)7 Dnguui 
I, 111 20 Lord, tiicie’s no a ^picenswoith but Thou kens. 
Preen (pwn), Now Sc, and north, dial, 
P'orms* 3 preonen, 4-6 prone, (7- prm), 8- 
preen. [f. prec. sb, . cf. Du. Jnemen to slab, 
pierce, MLG. pmun^ primen, LG, prilmn, 
prienen^ IfiFris. pifmn (Dooink.-Koolm'in) to 
stitch together loughly, G. Jfriemn to ]3orc with 
an awl, led prj 6 m to Icnit.J 

1 1 . t 7 *aiis To sew , to slitch up. Obs, 

c xa^o Death (18 in 0 . E Mtsc, 172 Me nime$ jic licome 
& preoneti in a chit 15x3 Douglas Mnets iir vh. 26 
Biusil cLatliis, and licho wedis, Figiuii and piynnital with 
goldin Ihredis. Ibid iv. v. 163 Ane puipoui claith of Tyro 
. Fetisly stekil with prynnit goldin Uiiedis 

1 2 , To pierce j to transfix Obs, 

cx^o R. uKUNNS MedU, 859 pingh hys hertc hepiencd 
liym with mode. 13.. Min, Poena Si Vernon MS, 688 
Loke al 301 louc on him beo loycl, X'or vs on Rode was 
UTikket & prcnct, 1388 Wycup 1 Sam, xviu. xx Forsothe 
Dauid Imrpide with Ins hoiid, ..and Saul hetde a speie, and 
caste it, and gciside that he my^te piene [Vulg configere\ 
Dauid with the wal \gloss that peise with the speie, so 
that It schttlde passe til to the walj. tfx46o Play Sacra- 
ment 467 W* yi»same dagger that ys so styf & stiong In y* 
mjddys of thys pjynt I tnyiike for to prone, {Stage direct, 
hei e shalle y“ ii|} Jewys piyk y«f daggeris in uij quaiters], 

3 , 'I’o fasten with a pm j to pm. 
xS7a Satir, Poems Reform xxxiii, 2s My Collcr, of trow 
Nicntbour lufe it was, Woil! prenit on witli Kyndnes and 
solas. 1675 in Hunter Biggar ^ IIo Flemvtg ix (1862) g6 


Sor n. 75 He took the di&hclout fiao the bink, And preen’t 
It 111 her cockernony I x888 Doyle Capt, Polestar 25, 

1 canna say I pieen my faith m sea bogles and the like. 

Preen (prfn), Forms ; 5 proyne, prayne, 
preyne, prene, 6 Sc, prein, 7 prain, 8 prino, 8- 
pnn, 7“ preen, [app. in origin a variant of 
PnuNB zf.jt (ME. proym^ etc,), assimilated to 
Pmeu (early ME. pmnett\ in allusion to the 
boring or pneking action of a curd’s beak when it 
preens its plumage.] 

1 . Of a bird (or duck-billed platypus): To 
trim (the feathers or fur) with the beak. 

1486 1^/ Albans Youre hawke nroynith and not 
pikith and she prenylh not hot whan she oegynnyth at hir 
leggys, and fetcheth moystour like oyle at liir taill x68x 
W Robertson Phraseot Gen, (x 693) 989 To pick or pram, 
as a bird doth herself. X69X Ray Cieahon i (1692) 139 
When..ruflled or discomposed, the Bird.. can easily preen 
, them X774 G, White Selhome 28 Sepb^ The feathers of 
these birds must be well preened to resist so much wet 
x86o G. Benneft Gatherings Nat, Australasia vi. X35 
Besides combing their fur to clean it when wet, I have seen 
them pieen it with their beak (if the term may be allowed] 
as a duck would clean its feathers. 1884 Leeds Mercury 
Weekly Supp 25 Nov 8/a A cormorant sat watching us 
and preening its feathers. 

2 Of a person : To trim or dress oneself 
up ; to smooth and adorn oneself. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mereh T, 768 He kembeth hym he prey* 
noth iv, rr prayneth, proynythl hym and pyketh, 1586 
DunbaVs Tua Manti Wemen 374 (Maitland MS ), I wald 
me prein plesandUe in precious wedis. X790 D Morison 
Poems 8x Ne’er price a weardless, wanton elf, That nought 
but pneks and puns herself 1883 Mas. Armytagb in Fortn, 
Rev X Sept 344 Egyptian beauties .. sleeked and preened 
themselves before their brightly burnished brazen mirrors 
h, {"icatachr,) To pricie or please oneself. 

1880 Shorthouse y Inglesmi Pref, 8 They and their 
followers preen and plume themselves, .on their aristocratic 
standpoint 

8. To trim (trees), dial, 

1847^ Halliwell, Preen^ to prime, or trim up trees. 

Hence Preened ppl a., Pree ning vhl sb, 

VoL. VIL 


I *599 Jas I Bao-iA Aoipop (1603) iii They should not by 
their painted, preened fashion, seme for baites to filthie 
lecheiy, Ibid, 112 Eschewe to be elFoemmate in your 
cloathea, in perfuming, preening, or such like 

Fre-engage (prfeug^'dg), v. Also 7 pm-, 
7-8 -in- [Pbe- a. I,] To Engage beforehand. 

1 . trans To bind m advance by a pledge or 
promise, to put under obligation beforehand 

1640 C Walker ffisi Independ ii 8o Things may be 
legally earned by competent Judges not preingaged 
<1x678 in Hobbes Decam, Wks 1843 VII 141 Men have 
pre engaged themselves to maintain certain principles 27x5 
Pope Lett , to Real Burlington (17^5) I 237 If Mi. Tonson 
went, he was preingaged to attend him 2785 G A Bellamy 
Apolojp / 1 117 She pressed me to stay dinner, but I in- 
foimed her that I was pre-engaged 28x7 Colfridge Biog 
Lit (188^ 286 She IS compell^ by the silent entreaties of 
a father to give her hand, with a heart thus urecoverably 
pre-engaged, to Lord Aldobrand. 

“b, spec To engage previously to marry, to 
betroth beforehand Usually /aa-j. eyiiefi 

X673 Ladfs Call 11 1 § 5 That they weie pre-engag’d to 
a better amour, espous’d to the spiritual bridegroom X749 
FirLDiNG Tom fones xvir viii, If she had pre-engaged her- 
self to any gentleman 1823 Lingard Hist Eng Vl 392 
The princess was required to swear that she was not pre- 
engaged to any other person 
c. intr, for rejl. To pledge oneself, guarantee, 
or engage beforehand, (With vnf or siZord cl ') 
1634 Trapp Comm,, Ps ci. In trod (1657) U. 826 A Psalm 
of David, wherein he promiselh and pre-ingagelh, that 
whenever hee came to the Kmgdome, be will be a singular 
example 1683 E Hooker Pref Pordage's Mystic Div 
84, I wil pimengaga that the Cloze shnl com off sweetly. 
XM5 Capt. Mahan Sea Pom? I Pief. 8 Still less may they 
rightfully pie-engage so lo do 

2 . tram, a. To win over or persuade beforehand, 
to prepossess. 

1646 J Gregory Notes <§• Obs, (1650) 58 Had not Pliny 
pi eengnged us to the sense of operation i^i Earl. Orrery 
Remarhs Swift (1752) 44 They had the eflect of an aitfhl 
pieface, and had pre engaged all readers in his favour 1863 
Busiinell Vicar Sacr 11 ii (x868) 153 Something done to 
pieengage the feeling, or raise a favoring prmudice in it. 
b To bespeak or secure for oneself beforehand. 
1683 A Match III m Third Colled Poem^ (1689) 29/1 Let 
trusty Monsieur premgage your ready Votes. 17x2 E 
Cooke Viy S Sea 134 This being a Breach of Tiust to 


trusty Monsieur premgage your ready Votes. 17x2 E 
Cooke Viy S Sea 134 This being a Breach of Tiust to 
preingage nis Vote. 

8 . To occupy beforehand ; to preoccupy 
1656 Osborne Ado, Son v. § 26 (z8p6) X24 Do not pre- 
engage Hope or Fear by a tedious expectation X659 
Genu, Calling y\ § to All their time is so pie>ingaged and 
forestalled, that their most important interest is left forlorn. 
X7I2 Addison Sped No 311 Will tells us, that he 
always found her Pre engaged 
4 . To engage in combat with beforehand 
2726 Sheivocke Voy. ?vimd World 46 If the French 
Captain had not pre-engaged me 
Hence Fre-eugat'ged ppl, a,; whence Fre- 
enga’gedness. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci xxv. 94 [They] owe their credit 
more to customaiy and ptanngaged Assent, then to any 
rational inducement. X903 A, J. Wilson in Speedier 26 Mar. 
597/x Demands its poverty or pre engagedness forbids it to 
gratify 

Pre-engagement (prfSng^-dsmgnt). [Pre- 
A. 2 ; or C prec, vb. + -went.] 

1 , The act of pre-engaging, or fact of being dready 
or previously engaged. 

1647 N Bacon Insc, Govt Eng, 1. lix. (1739) ixo One that 


to me his , pre-engagement in disposing of the present 
vacancy in i^ce. ‘A Hope' Phnso 1, Two riiairs 
had been tilted up in token of preSngagement 
2 An engagement previotisly given or made. 

X647 Cromwell in Stainer Speeches (xwi) 44 It is such a 
pie-engagement that there is no need of talk of the thing. 
X7SX Fenude Foundhig II 35 He has no Pre-eng^ement, 
and consequently no Promise to recal zBgx Carlyle 
Sterhngi 111 (1872) 20 He now. opened a correspondence 
with the Ttmes Newspaper,.. voluntary Letters, I suppose, 
without payment or prebngagement 
b. A previous or pnor marriage engage- 
ment or betrothal. 

X684 Scanderieg Redio lii 26 The Lady, being then very 
young, and a^am'd to own her pre engagement 28x3 
Zeltica II. 146 As he prefers you, he has oroken a pre- 
engagement with me. 

1 3 . A previous or already existing tie, or business 
claiming attention ; a preoccupation. Obs, 

1646 J. WHITAKER Unxtah 38 That we may .lay down all 
preingagements at the foot of the throne of Jesus Christ 
i6d-5 Bovle Mm, Waters 6r My want of health, and my 
premgagement to some Su^ects that 1 am more concern’dfor. 

Preent(e, Frees, Freest, etc., obs, ff. Print, 
Press, Fbest a, Obs,, Priest, etc. 

Fre-ereot : see Pre- A. i, 

Fre-establish. (prfi^stse'bli/), 2^. [f Pbe- A. i 
+ Establish; cf. f,prliiablir (lAhnitz 1710 in 
Hate -Daim ) J trans. To establish beforehand. 

X643 PRYNNE Sod, Power Pari iv, App 77 Whereupon 
they elected him for their King . . and calling him unto them, 
shewed hrni the Lawes they had pre-established 1775 
W Craig Serin, (1808) II 70 We have preestablisbed 
certaui creeds or systort^ of relimous belief as the truths of 
God. 2893 Daily News 23 May 6/3 What is verv rare, 
^ptun Bdttego md not exceed the sum pre-established, 
ifence Fxe-eBta'bliBhed pp(, a ; Pro-esta’D- 
Ushexi one who or that which pre-estabhshes. 


Pre established harmony [aftei F. hamnonte prIStahlie 
Leibnitz, Thiodick, »xo) . see Harmony i 
1727^41 Chambers Cyd, s v Harmony, A pre established 
harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace. X76&-74 
Tucker Li Nat (1834) L 368 All the happiness which 
the pre-established natme of things will admit 2777 Priest 
ley Matt ^Spir (1782) I vn 83 Leibnitz [formed] a system 
which has obtained the name ofthe pie established harmony 
1809-Z0 Coleridge Friend (x8i8) III. 162 [To] seek the 
«ound of this agreement in a supersensual essence, which 
being at once the ideal of the reason and the cause of the 
material world, is th^ie-establisher of the harmony m and 
between both, 2852 Grote Greece n, Ixxi IX 222 His pre- 
established reputation and the habit of obeying bis ordeis 

Fve-eista'blishmeiit. [Fre- a. 2.] Estab- 
lishment or settlement beforehand 
rws in Johnson ; wheaice in later Diets. 

Freeater, obs form of Peebter (John). 
Fre-e‘stimate, v, [Pbe- A. i ] trms. To 
estimate beforehand. So Fre-e^stimate sb, 

18B0 Ttmes 17 Dec 5/3 The magnitude of which it is not 
possibb to pie-estimate. Mod, Your pie-estimate has been 
amply justified 

Rre-eternity, -evolxLtioiial,-ary, -iat: see 
Pbe- a. 2, B. i. 

Freeue, preeve, obs forms of Proof, Prove 
Fre-^scamiua'tioxL. [Pbe- A. 2.] The action 
of examining beforehand; a previous exammaliou 
26. WoTTON in Relto, (1651) 462 Without a pie-examina- 
tion of ihe foresaid Giovan Battista. 2675 in Hachet's 
Cent Senn,, Lfe p. xxxix. To be presented with the pre- 
examlnation of then several ministers 
Fre-examine (pifjegzse'mm), rare, [Pre- 
A I,] traors To examme befoi dfiand 
i6sjg Stanley Ihst,^ Pktlos, xiii (1701) 612/2 Piivate 
Prudence con&isteLh in this, that a man delibeiately pte- 
examin the state in winch ne is to spend his whole life 
2828 in WcBsiEK , and in mod Dicta 

Fre-excei, rare, [Pee- A 5 ] ini? To 
excel exceedingly, lo he of sui passing excellence 
Hence Pre-exoe lling ppl a, 
x6x2 Florio, Precellere, to pre excel!. 2624 Heywood 
Cvnaik II 63 So fane pre excelling is the one, as the odier 
is vile, abject, and contemptible 

Fre-e xceUeHce. ra?e [f. Pbe- A. 5 + £x- 

OEILENOB; cf F, p\ Excellence (Montesquieu, 
16th c.), piob. lepr. a med.L. *pmexcellenUa, f. 
^prfvexcellens : see next. (L, had prxcellenh<C)\ 
Pre-eminent excellence. So Fre-e'xoeUency. 

2459 Sm G Have Law Aims (STS) 270 Be all lawjs, 
the law of nature lias pierogatyf, and preexcellence 2603 
Yixma Montaigne \ I (i632}xo4 Amrepreexcellencie,and 
beyond the common leaLh, Ibid ii xu. 255 Without any 
pierogative or essertiall pi eexcellencie. 

Fre-e'xcelleut, a rare [prob. repr. a 

v[ieAX,^prseexceUens\ see Pee- A. 5 and Excellent 
(L, had prsecellens,) Cf. obs. F. prSexcellent (15- 
i6thc. in Godef.)] Excellent above others; of 
suipassing excellence 

x6i2 Florio, Precellmie, pre-excellent, fore excelling 
2826 G S. Fadcr Dtffic Romanism (1853) 50 Peter should 
have something preexcellent above those who should thrice 
admonish. 

Fre-exUiaXL (prfiegzrlian, -eks-), a [f. Pre- 
£. i-fL. exih-wn Exiled -an.] Before exile; 
spec, of or belonging to the penod of Jewish 
history before the Bal^lonian exile Also, in same 
sense, Fre-exi ll0| Fre-e‘xll6 [Pee- B 2], ac^s 
2863 C. D Ginsbvrg in Spurgeon Treas Dav Ps. Ixxiv 8 
The only pre-exile instance 2882-3 Schaffs Encyel Rehg 
Knmiol, II 1160 Twenty thonsand is probably too low an 
estimate for the pre exilian time. 2684 Entycl Brit, XVII. 
303/1 The law in question is not pre-exiLc 2B90 Sayce in 
Contemp, Rev, 433 If we are ever to learn anything about 
pre-exilic Israel on the soil of Palestine itself, it must be by 
the help of the spade. 2899 Dazly Nows 20 Jan 5/5 
Psalmody has its origin far back in the pre-exilian times. 
Fpe-earist(prriegzi‘st),2/ Also 7 prm-. [f.pBB- 
A. I + Exist ; cf P*. prdexister (1482 in Hatz ).] 

1 . infr. To exist before. 

XS99 [see Pre-existing]. 1642 tr. Ames' Marrow Div, 36 
Creation then produceth .out of matter that doth not prse- 
exist 2854 Owen Skel 4 Tetih in Onds Circ, Sc I thg 
Nat 165 The inorganic salts, defined m the tabular view 
of the composition of bone, pre exist in the blood. 
h. To exist before the present life. 

2647 H More Pneexistency qfSoullxxxv, But that m 
some sort souls do prseexist Seems to nght reason nothing 
dissonant, 2^ Burnet 39 ix (1700)^120 They fancied 


that all our Souls pre-existed in a former and purer state 
x^ T, Stalker Ckmiolegy of Jesus 11. 62 The * Son of 
Man ’^pre exists with the ‘ Ancient of Days 
0 To exist ideally or m the mmd, before matenal 
embodiment. 

177s Harris Philos, Arrat^m, Wks (2842) 281 As there 
are no forms of art which did not pre-exist in the mind of 
man, so are there no forms of nature which did not pre- 
exist in the mind of God 2539 Longf Hyperwn iil v, Art 
preexists m Nature, and Nature is reproduced in Art. 

2 . trans. To exist before (something) 

2778 Nat, Hist, in Ann, Reg to6/t Inhabited by a nation, 
that pre-existed the formation of the marine hills 2885 
Westm, Rev, Tan 27 It is necessary that the &cts should 
pre-exist the theory. 

Fre-exi’stence. Also 7 pres-, [f. Pre- A, 2 
•f Existence; cf. T, prlextsience (i 7-1 8th c la 
Hate.-Darm ) ] Previous existence ; esp, of the 
soul before its union with the body, 
ax6<2 J. Smith Sel, Disc, iv. 92 Mere matter could never 

160 
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ihM stretch forth its feeble forces and spread itself over all 
Its own former pre existences. i6Ss G isnsi^ (*«») i.u« 
Orientalis, or An Enquirj into the Opinion of the Jnstern 
Saeesa concerning the Praecxistence of Soulsi 1794 jstaLii an 
Nai, II 1S7 The proofs of the antiquity and the pre- 
eustence of nations x86o PtsE\ Mrn rnm 3^ It 
expresses praeexistenc^ an eternal Existence, baclwMds as 
weu as fbrwards, the incoDunnnicahlc attribute of God 
HcDce Pr«-©xi stendst, one who believes m the 
pte-eastence of the sonL . ^ 

«883 Oamlmr Encyd VII. 744/a The followets of to 
otnn^ were termed Fre^extsienctsUt to distinguish them 
from the TradHaantsis, y^ho held that children received 
soul as well as body from their parents^ 

t Pre-exi'stenoy. [PbE‘A. 2.] =prec. 

xdaa H Morb Immort Soul m. 11. i, Three ^prehensions 
Concerning the souls preexistende before into this out- 
ward world Me glide a. 1696 Scauburgk Euclid (1705) 51 
This Praeexistency of the knowledge of somethin® in the 
very things^ unknown, and sought for, is the foundation of 
our BatioGiuatioDS. 

Pre-exisfceatCprriegzist&iO,«. Also 7 pres-, 
[fa PaB- A. 3 + Existent; cf. F* pri-existant 
(15th Co}.] Ebdstmg beforehand, or before some 
person, thing, event, etc. 

xfiH Gataker Trausuhst 149 [That] the whole substance 
» of bread passeih into a prseesdsteut substance, to wit, 
ChnstVbody axfi^ Gocjge Comm Hth xL 31 Ihere was 
no preexistent matter, whereof they were made. lycw 
Echaxd Ecch Hict. C1710) 147 According to the Jewish 
notion of souls stnnmg m some preexistent state. 2879 
Aiktn^m 19 July 83/x Not incapable of bemg barmom- 
ously combined with pre existent beliefs. 

tPre-existe'ntiarjrw Ois, [1 L. 
^prmfix\5 istenfia pre-existence + -ABT 1 ,] One 
who holds the tenet of the pre-existence of souls. 

x68a H. Mobb Annoi* GUtnuSFs Lux 0 , x6 A Pre- 
existentiary easdy discerns that these Monstrodbes plamly 
imply that God does not create souk sdil for every humane 
comon. X698 Norris Treat Sev^ Subj, 152 Accordmg to 
the HypotMds of the Preexistentianes. 

So t Pre-tfcisteTiBni nonet- wd, in same sense. 

X837 F, Silver The Pre-Eteniity of our I/ird Jesus 

Chrat denied and opposed by human pre existenans. 
tPre-existxma'tiw. Obs,rare-K [f.PBE- 
A. 2 + ExistimationJ Previous estimation. 

x68a Sir T. Esowkb Chr, Mor. u.§ 4 Value the Judicious, 
and kt not anere^ acquests in minor parts of Learning gain 
tlrapreexistimation. 

Pre-exi ppt* a* [f. Pbe- A. i + Fxist- 

mapp/ aj] That pre-exists, pre-existent. 

1599 T MLoufbt] Stlkmormn n/S Now what are seedes 
and egges of wonnes or foule But recrements of preexisting 
things 2660 Jes. Taylor Drtct Duht 11. uu rule 24 $ 9 
(1676) 363 Whether aU things were made of pneexisting 
matter. x7X7PKiORi4frmx 11 371 Our pre-existing station 
Before this vile terrene creaUon. xS/x Hartwig Subterr, 
W Each of these sedimentary formations owes its ex- 
istence to the disintemtion of pre-existing mountain masses 

Pre-ezpeotation, -expose . Pee- A. 2, i. 
Pre^ obs. form of Peoop, Prove. 

PrefiaiOe (pre-fib), sb. Also 4-5 prefas, 6-7 
prtB&oe. [a. F. ^ifact (14-1 5th c. m Hatz- 
Dann.), app ad. mea.L, pr^&tia {prephalia m 
Du Cange), substituted for L. pmfaHo a saying 
beforehand, etc. : see Pbbfation.] 

X L In the Lituigies of Christian Churches : 
The introduction or prelude to the central part of 
the Eudiaristic service (the consecration, etc.), 
comprising an exhortation to thanksglvmg and an 
offenng of praise and glory to Go^ endmg with 
the Sanctus. [So F. prifact do la messe,] 

Fftfifer Pr^ptetf a vanation of the Common Prefece, to 
be used at certain seasons, indnding a special part proper 
to and varying vdth the pameuiar occasion. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) V, 307 Gelasius, made ]>® 

comyn prefris Jmt is i-songe m chirches, * Vere dignum et 
justum est 0 1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS F.) 124 The 


, , * proper preface 

2563 Foxb A,^ M &^/i The prelkce of the Canon from 
vsre dtgnum ^ esi toOer Christum Dommum 

nostrum. 27x^41 Chambers Cycl. &v The preface to the 
mass anaently hiad, and still has. very different names m 
different churches. In the Gothic, or (Jalhcan rite, it is 
called immolation t in the Mozarabic, tSation, anaently 
among the French, it was called coniestxtton , in the Roman 
church .it is ^t&.krafcetio^j^efisct 1827 J D. Chambers 
Worship 353 The Ordinary Preface, to be said daily, 
except in Feasts and their Octaves havmg Proper Prefeces 
x88o Scudamore m Diet. Chr Anitf II x6q6/x In every 
Iitnr^ the euchanstic preface leads up to the angelic hymn 
Ix. 2 . The mtroduction to a literary work, 
usually containing some explanation of its subject, 
purpose and scope, and of the method of treatment. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec ITwCs T 271 And of the myracle of 
thise oorones tweye Seint Ambrose in his prefece list to 
seyt 1484 Caxton Fables of Mst^ 1, Here begyneth the 
pref^ or prologue of the fyrste hook 1570 Dee Math 
Fraef 9 , I nnde great occasion , to vse a cer tain e fore- 
warnyng and Prafece x&p Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. nu 
preface of a mile, to bring in a 

furlong of matter ^ . 9. 

run into a pr ' 

x87|j0WErT 

prefaces to ms laws which will predispose our citizens to 
virtue. tto5 W A Copinger in Trans BtUtogr Soc II 
n 1x3 The first work with a preface is the A^tUius, and the 
first with marginal notes is the Anlus Gellvis, both, works 
printed in 1469 at Rome by Swejmheuu and I^nartz. 


3 . The introductory part of a speech; a prologue ; 
an introduction or preliminary explanation 

<■1530 L Cox Rhei (1899) 52 Demosthenes, m his oracyon 
agaynst Eschmes, toke his preface out of a solempne pety- 
cyon xegi Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v v ii Tush my good Lord, 
this superfiaall tale, Is but a preface of her worthy pi aise 
1667 Alu.toN P L XI asi Adam, Heav'ns high behest no 
Prefece needs Suffiaent that thy Prayers are heard. xwS 
Pope Odyss xiv 5x7 With artfu^refece to his host he spoke 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. a) II 249 Saying, by way of 
preface, idiat we know nothing of the truth about them, 
fb. A prefixed epithet or title. Obs hionce-nse 
a x€»s Fletcher Loods Pi^y. v. v, I say he is not worthy 
The name of man, or any honest prelacy That dares report 
or credit such a slander 

e. A short paraphrase or practical comment 
upon a psalm before it was sung in church, formeily 
practised m Scotland cf Preface v, 1 b. 

1869 Landbetk Life A. Thomson iv a6i A model pre^e 
would be a far nobler help to congregational praise than 
any choir or organ 

4 . fig. Something preliminary or introductory. 

1594 ? Greene Sehtmts Wks. (Grosaxt) XIV 234 March 

to Natolia, there we will begin And make a pieface to our 
massaaes 1656 Stanley Hist Philos, V (1701) 183/2 
Mathematick is only a preface to divine things 1746-7 
Hervey Medit (i8t8) 22a Wasted, they are a sad preface 
to never-ending confusion and anguish 1903 Daily Ckron 
16 Mar. 3/7, I pray your readers to remember that tins 
enhanced price of sugar has bad a preface 
6. atlnb, and Comb., as preface-inaker, -monger, 
-writer; + preface voice, the particular tone of 
voice in which the preface (sense i) is said or sung. 

1485 Rutland Papers (Camden) 16 He shall chaunge his 
voice, and sing then in preface voice unto his words per 
Christum Domhmni rtosirwn, which words shalbe said tn 
vacua voce xfiTs Mar\ell Transp.i 4 Our Author 
is already dwindled to a Preface-monger xpog Aikenanm 
4 Feb 239/3 Some occult process, which is the preface- 
■R nter’s own secret 

Preface (pre-fife), v [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tntr. To make introductory or prefatory 
remarks ; to write, speak, etc a preface. 

16x9 W. Sclatke Exp I Thess. (1630) 326 To win credence 
to this mystery, hee prefaceth with mention of the word of 
God 1633 Walton Angler l 12, 1 will preface no longer, but 
proceed- 1720-1 Lett fr Mist*i frul (1722) II, xgo Having 
prefaced thus much m the modem Way, I come now to 
apply, E S Barrett Rising Sun I 254 He prefaces 
with an account of the upri^t character of the panegyrist 
b. Sc. * To give a short practical paraphrase of 
those verses of the Psalms which are to be sung 
before prayer’ (Jamieson 1825). Also it am 
1727 P. Walker Remark Passages 150 He had a 
angular Gift of Prefaemg, whiLb ivas always practised m 
that Day 18x4 A. Thomson ui X/andreth Life iv (2869) 227 
This must have appeared strange to a congiegation whose 
imnister ‘ prefaces^ the psalm for a full hour 2869 Lanobeth 
Ib^ iv 162 Those who have a recollection a what pre- 
facing was will not soon piopose its restoration 1897 
Crockett Lads Lave xv, Mind to tell me the Psalm upon 
which he piefeces 

2 . tram. To wnte or say (something) as a 
preface ; to state beforehand. Now rare or Ohs. 

2628 Pryhne Brief Survay 65 That which our Author 
Prefaceth concerning Ember weekes is , . transcribed out of 
Kellams Manuall xfefe H More Myst Imq Pref i It 
had .been requisite to Prefece something to excuse the un- 
expected publishing of this new Treatise 2709 Strype 
Ann Refl xlviii 483 The author thought fit to pi efece a 
very Mt quotation out of S Augustin’s Epistle to Januarius 
xyxa Steele Sped No. 449 ? 2 It is necessary to Pieface, 
that she is the only Child of a decrepid Father. 

fig. To introduce, precede, herald Ohs. 
z6x6 j. Lane Conin. Sgrts T vm 36 Found they weare 
mingled sweete, sowr, pleasant, bitter, & praefaced ioie,but 
steMd in sadder licor 1663 J Spencer Prodigies (1665) 
71 That all terrible evils are prefac'd or attended with some 
prodigious and amazing alterations in the (Creation x^z 
E Walker tr. Epictetus* Mor. ix, If thus you pre^e what 
you undertake. 2807 Anna Porter Hungar Bro (ed 
Warne) 40 When the name of Count Leopolstat prefaced 
his entrance. 

^ 4 . To furnish (a book, etc.) with a preface j to 
introduce or commence (a, writing or speech) with 
a preface or introduction. 

169X T. H[alr] Acc Nev) Invent 56 That Declaration., 
wherewith we Prefaced our very first Paper. 2736 Swift 
Lei to Lady Betty Germain 25 June, I must prefece this 
letter with an honest declaration z8 ^ Robertson berm 
Sw. Ill XXI 277 Many who would have prefaced that 
rebuke with a long speech 

fig* To place before or in front of, to front 
or face {foith something). 
a 2658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 24, I love to wear 
Clothes that are flurii, Not prefacing old Rags with Plush 
xyfia Foote I Wks 1799 I 202 A smart house, pre. 

weed with white rails. x88o Venables tr Berihefs Sergeants 
L^a(y 137 A striped, .dress, prefaced by an ample apron 
6. To precede or come before as an introduction. 
*^3 Lvtton Last Bar l iu, That a feat of skill with the 
Cloth-yard might not ill preface my letter to the great earl. 
*853 C. Bronte Villeite xxx, A depressing, passage has 
prefaced every new page I have turned m life. 

Hence Pre facing vhl sb. 

2641 * Smectymnuus ' Anew, § x (1653) x A constitution 
of the Areopagi, that such as pleaded before them should 
pleade wHhout prefeang and without Passion 2892 MbCrib 
Public Worship Presbyt Scotl 198 note, [He] identifies this 
c^ing on or exhoi ting of the congregation with prefacing. 

Prefacer (pre fifeai). [f prec. +- er 1,] One 
who makes or writes a prefece. 


2650 [?W. Sanderson] Aultcus Coqinn 89 This Frefacer 
stickes in their stomacks 2678 Cudworth i 

iv S rs 272 The leained Prefacer to the late edition of 
Hierocles 2738 Goldsm Mem Protestant (1895) I 4 The 
Public will scarce be influenced in their Judgment by an 
obscure Prefacer. 2884 Bnt is For Evang Q Rev Od 
702 The Antmomiamsm with which Hadow charges Fisher 
and his prefacer 

Prefacial, -tial (pwff'J'll), a [ad- 

medL (see Pebpace ftf) + -ALj Of, 

pertaining to, of the nature of a preface , prefatory. 

2888 Mrs Lynn Linton Thro* Long Night in vii, That 
tentative and prefatial way which means potentiahtie*. and 
the hereafter rather than actualities now 2893 Stevenson 


lUakbCl .. . -r /• T 

tPrefa*oile,iJ 5 . Obs rare-^. [ad L prmfactlis : 
see Pre- A. 6 and Facile ] 

i6m Cockeram, Prefacdl, veiy easie to be done 

I* Pre*faeive, a. Obs [f. Preface sb, 

01 V -I--IVE.] Having the quality of piefacing; 
of the nature of a preface 

2630 Weldon Crt Jos. TifbsC) 84 All as prefacive insinua- 
tions to obtaine offices upon his futme rise 

Prefaxtor. Math [Pre- A 2 ] The first of 
two factors in non-commutative multiplication 

2884 J, W Gibbs Elements of Vector Analysis § 231 
Ihat IS, the vector a X jS as a pre or post factoi m skew 
multiplication is equivalent to the dyadic |^a-»a/3j taken 
as pre- or post-factor in direct multiplication, 

Prefaue, obs. Sc. f. Privily. 

Prefar(re, obs. or dial form of Prefer. 

Frefashioiii ^ [Pre- A. i.] tram To 
fashion beforehand. 

16x4 Jackson Creed in xx § 7 Not prefashioned in mind 
to those descriptions the Prophets had made of his first 
comming in humility i6ax Bf Mountagu Diatnbse 247 
All your thoughts prefiguied, and prefashioned, by AU the 
spoyles, and onely spoyles 2^7 Bushnlll Chr Hurt 
viii (186 z) X07 It seems to be in some sense, piefashioned 
by what birth and nuituie have communicated 


tPrefa'tion. Obs. Also 4-6 prefaGion [ad. 
1 ,. prstfdtzdn-em a saying beforehand, intioductory 
address, preface, in i]aed.L also = Preface sb 1 ; 
n. of action f. prstfdn, f. prsb before, Pre- A i + 
fart to speak. Cf obs F prefaaon (14th c. m 
Godef.).] Speaking before , prefaemg. 

2382 Wycup 2 Macc ii 33 Be it ynew3 foi to haue saide 
so myche of prefacioun \gloss or byfore spekyng]. 2529 
More Dyaloge i, Wks. 1x9/2 This protestacion and pre- 
fecion made, he said tliat it were well done, to do vnto 
saintes or their ymages djspite or dishonour c 2382 in Cath 
Tradates (STS) 252 Ye confes this your selfes in the pre- 
fatione of our new Byble 163a Gaule Magasirom 90 Snail 
we attend to the prmfation of irrationals and inanimate? 
Frefa tor, [a L type ^prtefdtor, agent-n from 
prsefdrt see prec.] A prefecer , a preface- water. 

1863 De Morgan Budget of Paradoxes (1872) 378 The 
piefator suspends his opinion as to the cause, though he 
upholds the facts 187a Ibid 84 Fewer words would have 
been lost if the prefatoi had said at once that the work was 
from the manuscript preserved at Cambridge, 


Frefatorial (piefato® rial), a. [f. as Prefa- 
tory +-al] Of or perlaming to a prefacer or 
a prefece ; prefatory. Hence Pxe£a.to arially adv., 
in the character of a prefacer, by way of preface 
2799 W. Gilpin Semn Pref. 6 Much prefatonal matter 
also may arise, befoie we begin the discouise 2863 Priory 
of Hexham (Suitees) II Pref 5 Some prefatorial remarks 
may be of use 2903 Daily Chi on i J uly 3/4 Mr Chambers 
remarks prefatonmly of a work which the Oxford University 
Press will have leady this week. 

Prefatory (pre fatou), a [f. L. type '^prst- 
fdtdn-us, f *prfp/dtor Prefator : see -ory ^ J Of 
the natuie of a preface , introductory, preliminaiy 
2673 Ogilbv Bnt Pref 2 Hitherto of the Undertaking . 
as Praefatory to the Business 2720 Shaftesb Characi 
(2737) I in ill. 329 The anticipating Manner of prefatory 
Discourse is too well known 2830 Grote Greece 11 lx 
VII 445 Gyhppus sent the fleet out with the usual pre- 
fatory haran^e 2836 Miss Mulock J Halifax xxx, 
Prefatory to the customary toast x86o Tyndall Glac. il 
xxvu. 380, The Prefatory Note which precedes the volume. 
Hence Pxd'fatoxily adv , in a prefatory manner ; 
as, or by way of, preface. 

2742 Richardson Pamela[x 8 ti 4 i I Pref 4 But I think, the 
hmts you have given me, should also pi efatonly be given to 
the public 2903 C Maude Haymarkei theatre 8 This, 
I have already said prefatorily, is not to be regarded as 
a serious history 

Prefect^ praBfect (prrfekt), sb Forms* 4 Sc. 
prefeo, -fet(e, -feit, 4-5 -feote, 5- prefect ; 7-9 
prse-. [a. OF. prefect (i2th c.), mod F. prifet « 
Pr prefeit, Sp. prrfecio, li.prefetto, ad. 'L.preefect-us 
an overseer, president, commander, supennlendent 
of a public office, civil or military ; in later use the 
governor of a province or city ; sb. use of pa pple. 
oiprseficire to set over, place in authonty over, f. 
p^, Pee- A.5 fiacre to make, constitute, appoint.] 
L A person appointed to a position of command , 
a chief officer or magistrate; a governor, com- 
mander, superintendent, director, overseer. Applied 
as a title to vanous officers in ancient or modem 
times, a. Representing L. prsefecius, In ancient 
Rome and the Roman empire, the title of vaiious 
officers civil and mibtary, e g the prefect or efexef 
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magishate of Ihe city, prsifectus tirhi^ tlie civil 
governor of a province, a colony, or provincial city, 
the commander of the pretonan troops, pmfectus 
prxtono^ and of the fleet, pmf edits classts 
C13S0 Si Amhrosms 57 in Hoistm AlUngl Leg (1878) 
p/i Ainbiose of Rome was prefecte C137S Sc Lee Saints 
I {Petrus) 308 Bra Agrippe, pat prefeL was of pat Cite, 
Fowre concubyiiis he drew a-way c 1386 Chaucer Sec 
Nun's T 368 Oon Maximus that was an Officer Of the 
Prefectes and his Corniculer Hem hente 1447 Bokcnham 
Se^tdys (Roxb ) 13 A tyraunt, the piefect of that cuntre 
1494 Fabyan Chron, v. cxxiv 103 But Clothayre sent his 
sone Meroueus, vnder the gydyng of Laundry, prefect or 
ruler of Ins paleys, into Neustria. *6n Speed Theai Gi 
But, 1 (161^) j/2 Seveius divided the government theiof 
into two Piovinces, and placed two Prefects over the same 
a 1719 Addison Chr Rehg i vu, The praefects and vice- 
roys of distant provinces xySx Gibbon xvii II 51 

The piivate apartments of the palace were governed by 
a favourite eunuch, vi^ho, in the language of that age, was 
styled the prsepositiis or praefect of the sacred bed-chambei. 
z868 Smith's Diet Gr ^ Rom Anhq* s v ^ranum, In 
B c 28, Augustus deprived the quaestois of die chaige of 
the treasury and gave it to two praefects, whom he allowed 
the senate to choose Horn among the praetors. 1874 Green 
Short Nist I. § 2, ig York had been the capital of Britain 
and the seat of the Roman prefect. 

b. In Other coimliies, in ancient limes in 
biinilar uses. 

138a Wyclif Dan 11 ^ Thann the kyng ordeynyde hym 
vpon allc prouyncis of Babiloync piince and prefect 1388 
— I Nif^s IV 7 Forsothe Salomon hadde twelue piefcctis 
[gloss ether cheef minystiys] on al Isiael *659 Hammond 
A nnot. /’? xxii Wks 16B4 IV 60 The Psalm thus composed 
by David, was committed to the Piaefect of his Mustek 
1850 W. Irving Mahomet^ Successors xvi (1B53) 7a I'he 
prefect of Ammon, with 5000 men, was neai at hand 

c. In mod Europe* A presitleiil, chief oflicer, 
chief magistrate, etc 

1340 CovKRDALB Ltf/ to C ITudertV^Vsi (Parker Soc,) II 
507, I settled this business in die presence and hearing of 
the prince, in the company of our prefect 2699 Wadswor th 
111 13 Father Darcy, Prsefect of the Sodalitmm 
Beatse Martx^ and the refectory. 1670 G H. Hist Car» 
dinals I. in 86 The office of the Prefect of the Signature of 
Justice, IS executed by a Cardinal X7S6-7 tr Keysler's 
y rav (1760) IV 64 Andrea Corneho, prastor of Verona, 
prefect of Bressia, proveditor-general of the army on the 
Venetian terra ferma, 

d esp (repr F The chief administrative 

officer of a department of Fiance. Frefect of 
Police^ the head of the police admmistration in 
Paris and the department of the Seme 
xSay ScQTT Napoleon xxxviii, These prefects ..were each 
the siipieme governor of a department, answeiing to the old 
lieutenants and governors of counties. 1848 W. H Kelly 
tr. L Blanc's Hist Ten Years I. 390 Ihe minister of the 
inleiior wrote on the subject to the prefect of police j86x 
Sat Rev 23 Nov, 523 The expenment .seems to have 
satisfied the Bimperor that he can rely upon his faithful 

f uefucts to supply him with a Chamber which will relieve 
mil of the odmin of extravagance without diminishing his 
power to squander 

o. Used to represent Chinese c/ithfu, head or 
governor of a/« or department (cf. Pkefbctobe 2 b) 
1890 Cent, Diet s v Chihfu, A prefect, having general 
supervision of all the civil business of the hiens comprising 
his prefecture. 1894 [see Prefectural]. 


isprefecture. 1894 [see Frefecturalj. 

I. fig, - Director, minister, etc. 

16 , iT Jonson Hue ij* Cry after Cupid Wks. (Rtldg ) 
563/1 Venus . is Praefect of Marriage, a 1633 Austin Meait 
(1635) 35X Angels being Prefects to particular Menj and 
Archangels to People or Nations. 

2 . trarnf In some English Public and Secondary 
Schools, the name given to one of the body of 
senior pupils to whom authority is delegated for 
the maintenance of order and discipline ; other- 
wise called prmpostorSi pnpodtors^ etc. 

1865 W. L. C. Eionutna 11. 24 The senior [praepostor] was 
called, as he is to this day at Winchester, * Prefect of Hall * 
and the two next *■ Prefects oi Chapel * 1876 R. Lowe in 

Life (1893) I. xo In the fourth year of my residence at 
Winchester I became a prefect. 1879 Jlssopp One Gen, 
Norjblk He 102 The next two years and a half he [Heniy 
Walpole] spent at Pont k Mousson, during which time he 
was ' Prefect of the Convictors 1891 Wrench VYtnchesUr 
\Vord~bk,y PisfeciSy the senior members of the School, to 
whom authority is delegated for the management and con- 
trol of the community The number of Pitefects was 
eighteen m College, three to each chamber. The * Praefect 
otTub ’ , who presided over meals, and the ' Praefect of 
Cloisters aie obsolete. 

tFrefe’ot,?/ Obs, [f, h.pr^fici-y ppl. stem of 
prsefcKro, see prec] tram. To appoint to a 
position of command or authority. 

X489 Rolls o/Parlt, VI. 428/2 Kyng Henry the VI*** pre- 
fected and erected John then Lord Talbott., into Erie of 
Shrewesbury 1334 26 Hen, VIIL c, 3 § 2 Euery 

suche person nominated, elected, prefected, presented, 
collated or ^pointed to haue any.,promocion spmtual. 


ax^ Hall Chron,^ Hm VII 52 b, Rycharde Foxe bishop 
of Durham, was prefected to the hishopnke ofWinchestre 
x6os Fulbrckb and Pi, Parall, X7 The owner of the ship is 
. charge^ because he prefected him, and made him Master 

t Prefo'Cter. Ohs. rare. Erroneous equivalent 
of Pbkpeot (after agent-nouns in -or : cf. Pbb- 
rJECttOBiAi). Hence f Prefe-etorship ** Pbh- 
rBOTURB 1, 

x6xi Speed Gt,Bni vi.xxx. §4. laSYongGordianus 
vnable to endure his Prefectors designes,.. complained his 
wrongs in open assemblies. 1790 Bystander 34 It is said 
that Sophocles was adjudged, upon a certain occasion, the 
prefectorship of Samos. 


Frefectoral (pri'fe'ktoral), a, [a. F. pr 6 ‘ 
federal^ irreg. f 'L.prsfect-its cf next] =iiext 

1879 Daily Nesus 13 Aug, The piefectoral appointments 
m this day’s OJictel xooa Speaker 9 Aug 501/2 1 he Jesuits 
of this circular will be to restore prefectoral authoiity 
exactly as it was in the finest time of the Empire 

Frefectorial (prrfekto»'rial), a [f. late L. 
prsfeddri’Us (Ulpian) belonging to a prefect + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a prefect or prefects. 

X883 Century Mag XXV 717 To keep up the contemptible 
and anti-democratic piefectorial lule m the departments 
1893 A thensenm 21 Sept 381/1 At Chaot’uiig, a prefectonal 
city, he found the people in the direst distress 

b. esp m the English Public School system, 
(See PREPEOT sh 2 .) 

186a Q Rev, Apr 419 Maintaining a sound and well 
tempeied monitorial or prefectonal system, is involved in 
the tiue idea of a public school 1^3 Aihenmim 22 July 
130/1 It IS not easy to secure wise piefectorial authority, 
except by means of able boys staying out the full peiiod of 
boyhood at the school 

Hence Prefeoto xially adv., 111 a prefectonal 
capacity , by the authority of a prefect 

189s IVestm, Goa 16 Aug 8/2 If ‘rational diess'be pre- 
fectorially repressed [in Fans], and the young women com 
pelled to resume their former coquettish costumes. 

Frefecto*riau, a. rare’“\ [f. as piec. -h -an ] 
Of or peitaining to an ancient Roman prefect 

1781 Gibbon Decl, ^ F xxxvi. (1788) VI 209 A decent 
i^ect was still obseived for the Praefectorian rank 

Frefectship (prf fektijip). [f. Peeeeot sb ^ 
-SHIP ] The office of a prefect ; the period of 
tenuie of that office, (=* Pebpeotubb i.) 

1609 Holland Amm Marcell, 331 Successors after him 
m the Prerectsliip of the citie ? 17 Tucker Law Nat 
251 (L.) Under the prefectship of Pontius Pilate. 

Frefectual (pri'fe*ktiwial), a, [irreg, f L. 
priofed-us Prepbot sb] ^ Prepbctorial b 

1879 Escott England I 499 What is called the monitorial 
or the prefectual system. 

Frefectural (pi/fe*ktiural), a, [f. Prbpbc- 
TUBE-f--AL] Of or pertainmg to a prefecture. 
PrefecUiral town or aty^ the chief town or city of 
a prefecture, the seat of the prefect. 

i8xx W Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXII. 62 There is 
a prefectural nurseiy at Colmai z88o E Oppert Forbid, 
L, iv Z08 All prefectuial officials [111 Japan] are taken fiom 
the upper two degrees of this class 1889 Mtssionary 
Ilti aid (U S ) Sept 343 The prefectural cities Ta Tung 
and Sho F'lng. 1894 Westm Gaz 31 July 2/x Nearly 
every prefectuial town [m Korea] has its archery gi ound. 
on which m former days very frequently the Prefect would 
exercise his men. 

Frefeoturate (pr^fe'ktivirlt). [irreg. f Prb- 
PEoruBE + -ATB^] =next, senses i and 2. 

1769 tr. BuseJnns^s Syst, Geog, IV, 243 The upper land 
vogtey contains in it thirteen prefecturates 1873 E C. 
Grlnvillb-Murray Men of Third Republic 282 The rumors 
that arose as to aprefecturate being offered him [Edmond 
About] proved unfounded, 

Frexecture (prffektiiii). [ad L. prmfectura 
the office or administration of a prsefectiis : see 
Prhpeot sb and -ure. So Y.prifecture (i3-i4th c. 
in Hatz,-DaTm,) ] 

1 . The office or position of prefect, ancient or 
modern; administration of a governor; presidency, 
superintendency, directorship ; the time or period 
during which such office is held. 

x6o8 T King Serm, St Marys 6 Not by way of Lieu- 
lenant^p, deputalion, subordinate prefectui e whatsoever, 
but as a King over subiects. 1632 Gauls Magastrom, 2 
All their prefecture and power [are] hut derivative, subordi- 
nate, mmistenall. a 1654 Sslden Table T, (z68o) 34 You 
would have some other kind of Prsefeture, than a Mayoralty 
1736 Nugent Montesquieu's Sptr, Laws (1758) L iv viu 54 
Plato .says, that the praefectures of music and gymnic 
exercises [etc ] 1863 Merivale Rom, EmP VIII Ixvi. 188 
He occupied at the moment the most important of all 
charges, the prefecture of Syria. 1863 Maffei Brigand 
Ltfeil. 34 The old officials were retained in the prefectures. 

2. A distuct under tlie government of a prefect. 

*577 Pat?rickb tr Genitllei (1602) 367 He. .commaunded 

they should take nothing within their prefecture or juris- 
diction 1649 Jer. Taylor Eptsc, 303 5 Chrysostome had 
Pontus, Asia, and all Thrace m his parish, even as much 
as came to sixteen prefectures 1769 tr Buschtng's Syst 
Geog I. X14 The island is divided into five Amts or Prefec- 
tures xBdi W Spalding Italy ^ It Isl, I 108 Constantine 
divided tae empire, into four «eat Prefectures. 

b. Chinese fUf an admiinstrative district or 
division of a province; also, applied to a corre- 
sponding distnct m Japan : cf, Pbbebct sb, i e. 

X883 WhttakeVs Aim, s v fapan, Japan has recently 
incorporated Loochoo under the name of Prefecture of 
Okinawa ’ X890 Hosis JV Chtna 95 The products of the 

prefecture arc not confined to tea, 1897 A Macphail m 
Outing (U S ) XXIX. 3as/x* 3 classes [of roads in Japan], 
the national roads, the prefecture roads between these 
[military] stations, and the village roads 

3 The official residence of a prefect or French 
prifet, 

X848 W, H. Kelly tr L, Blanc's Hist Ten Y II. 51 The 
insurgents were surrounding on all sides the prefecture of 
police. Ibid. 456 A line ot ramparts, along which were 
ranged the Hotel-de-Ville, the prefecture, the military 
divuion and subdivision 

t liefe’Ctureship. Ohs Bad formation for 
Prbeectuee or Pripectbhip. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist Ivsiine 
G g !J, In the tune of his prcfectureship. 176* tr. Buschinfs 


Syst Geog, V. 69 The lordship of Itter. constitutes a pre- 
fectureship 18x8 Hobiiousc Hist Illusir (ed 2) 545 We 
have received from the Roman people the prefecturesnip 

t Prefe’ctury. Obs rare-^, [irreg. f. Pre- 
fecture + -Y.] ^ Prefecture 2 ; a district , ? a 
shire 01 county 

x686 Plot Staffodsh 396 These they find in Scotland 
in much greater plenty, especially in the prefectuiy of 
Aberdeen. 

Frefer (pi/fau), v Also (5 preforr, profer(e), 
5-7 preferre, (6 prefar(re, -pliar(re. Sc, preefer, 
preffpr). [a. F. priffrer (14th c. m Hats -Darm ), 
ad. 1 ,, prsefei'^^e to bear oi put before or forward, 
prefer, advance, f. prse, Prb- A. 4, 5 + fer-ie to bear.] 
I 1 . tram. To put forwaid or advance, in status, 
rank, or fortune; to promote a position or office 

of dignity). 

1388 WvcLiF Prol xm 50 In this degre he neither pre- 
ferritl^ neither makith euene himself with the treuthe [e tc } 
Z390 OowrR Conf 111 180 Bot thei that wolden stonde 
uprilit For trouthe only to do justice Preferred were in 
thilke office. 1429 Rdls of Pailt 17.343/2 In Benefices 
and Offices when thai voiden, thoo that bath ben’ Servauntz 
shal be prefeired therto. X494 Fabyan Chrotu vi ecu. 212 
The sayde Gerbres was after this preferred by one of the 
Othons, Empeiour, vnto the Churche of Rauenne. 1526 
Ptlgr. Peif, (W de W X531) 62 b, Se how our lorde prefeired 
and promoted the great synner to the hyer dignite. 1564-78 
Bulleyn Dial, agst Pest (x888) 67 If any man be pre- 
pharred by another man and made riche 1396 Dalrymplc 
tr Leslie's Hist Scot, iv 250 Soluathie .is to the kingdome 
prefent, elected, and crouned x6o7 Middleton Michaehn 
Term ii 11 13 Being now happily preferred to a gentle- 
man's service in London, x6xo Holland Caonden's Bnt 
(1637) 288 Schollers [of Eton] instmcted in Grammar, and 
in due time preferied to the Universitie of Cambiidge 
ax66x Fuller Worthies^ Cheslme{i^ 2 ) 1. 177 (After some 
intermediate Dignities) he was preferied Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer X709 Steele Taller No 4 f 8 Happy that he 
never preferred a Man who has not proved remarkably 
serviceable to his Countiy 1878 Simpson Sch, Shaks I 55 
To the disgust of the soldieis .he was preferred to what 
hitherto had always been a soldier's post. 

+ b. ^ejl. To ad\ance oneself or one’s interests. 
<?x4do Fortescub Ahs, ^ Ltw Mon, x (1885) 134 Ther 
shall non oft bis tenantes aliene livelod with owt is hcence, 
wberyn he mey best preferre hym selffi 1399 Timme Ten 
Eng Lepers D nj, The buyer having an amhicious intent to 
prefer hiraselfe thereby. 1630 i?. Johnson's Ktngd fSfConwwo, 
50 If hee be a man of endeavours, and willing to preferre 
himselfe by service, 1 wish liun to Histone 

t c. To advance or piomote to a position in life ; 
esp, to settle in marriage. Cf. Preferment 2 . Obs 
*559 Mirr, Mag,, Dk Glocester ix. And after in manage 
I was prefarde lb a daughter of Bohan an eaile honoiable. 
1363-6 Child Marriages 136 To geve and bequethe vnto my 
Children, beinge not Maned, and not otherwise Com- 
petentlie piefened, 1603 Camden Rem, (1637) 142 After 
[being] preferied to a good marriage by his Lord. 

*1 d. fig, pass. To be exalted 01 made eminent by 
some quality Obs, 

e X430LYDG Min PoemsOBexcv Soc.) 128 Nor philosophers 
of every remoune. Nor the propnetes preferred by Science 
Ihd 161 Dom man is strong berys ior to byndci Anothir 
feeble preferryd with prudence. 

0 - iranf. To promote (in various uses). 
a x3M in More's Dehell, Salem Wks 1008/2 It wil be hard 
to findany one spirituall man y* is not infect with the sayd 
desyre & afieccion to haue the worldlye honour of priestes 
exalted & preferred X580 Lyly Euphues (Arb) 449 
Alexander pardoned bw boldnesse, and preferred his arte. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 439 All Grasiers meferre their Cattell 
fiom meaner Pastures to better 1607 Drydpn Vtig Georg 
HI 595 Ev’n though a snowy Ram thou shalt behold, Pref» 
him not in haste, for Husband to thy Fold X732 Berkeley 
Alctphr V § 33 Birds, beasts, fishes; which, upon their 
death, are preferred into human bodies 18x7 Coleridge 
Btog, Lit (188a) 81 The work was preferred from the 
ominous cellar of the publishers to the author’s garret 
f 2 . To forward, advance, piomote (a lesult); 
to assist in bringing about. Oos. 

X374 'Bgisb'ab Regtmen^or Seaxfx (1577) S8 That effect 
is most preferied, if the Dragons head be in the beginning 
of the figuie of Aries 1590 Lloyd Diall Daies 134 To 
prosper the come and the cattell, and to preferre thefruites 
of the fields x6oo-xa Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 
so Thus fingiing money to preferre the case. 1697-47 
Fbltham Resolves 11 xlvii. 380 A little shaking prefers the 
growth of the tree 

II. fS, tram. To put or set m front or before. 
1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest Chtrurg Rj b, Do nat 
as a foiysshe ludge that forthwith gyueth his sentence, but 
fyrste or thou gyue it preferre God before thyne ejfes, and 
consydre dylygcntly [etc.] 1575 Fenton GqM Epist (1577) 
107 He wrote speedily to Ioab..that at the time of the 
assault, Vrias might be preferred to the periJl of his life. 

4 To put, place, or set (something) before any 
one for acceptance ; to hold out, proffer, offer, 
present; to introduce or recommend. Obs, or arch, 
*573 L Lloyd Marrow of Hist, (1653) Aiij, I have here 
prdferred to your observance and protection, a work of 
great Art, and of greater Industry x6sx Burton Anat, 
Mel (1632)961 Bessardus Bisantinuspreferres the smoake of 
Jumper to melancholy persons x^ Crashaw Delights 
of Muses Wks. (igo^ *21 Preferre soft-Anthems to the 
Eares of men. 1677 Evelyn Mem 13 Sept , I preferred 
Mr PhiUps [nephew of Milton] to the service of my Lord 
Chamberiaine, who wanted a scholar to read to and entertain 
him sometimes 1704 Pope Summer 53 Each am’ious 
nymph prefers her gifts in vain. X79S — Odyss, iii, 64 He 
spake, and to her hand jprefcrr’d the bowl. 1867 C B, 
Cayley in Fortn Rev, Hov. 591 Seeking what words can 
avail me, What numbers even, to prefer clear light to thy 
aspect [pratpandere lumna menii\, 

160-2 
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6 , To lay (a matter) before any one formally for 
consideration, approval, or sanction ; to bnng for- 
ward, present, submit (a statement, bill, indictment, 
information, prayer, etc ). Also i prefer up 
1559 Bp, Scot in Sirype Atm Ref. {i 7 f 9 > 1 App. vii la 
Thecontents of all the UiIIs. preferred and read here 1560 
Daus tt Comm 163 The Marques intrateth 

kyng Ferdinando. that he would immediatly preferre this 
natter to the Emperoure. t6oi Weever Mtrr. Mart 
Dll b. That I p«ferd up Bills in Parliaineot, thereto the 
King and Lords gaue all consent a 1674 Clarendon Surv 
l,eviaiJL (1676} 101 Suppose that an Inforraauon were pre- 
ferred in the Kings Bench .against Mr. Hobbes, H. 

Walpole Jftst. Doubts 120 Ihe conseguence of a suit pre- 
fer^ by him to the ecclesiastic Court 18x3 Hogg 
Queen's tFabe 18 But many a bard preferred his prayer , 
For many a Scottish bard was there. 1850 Tennyson /« 
Mem cii. These two have striven half the day, And each 
prefers h^^ separate claim, Poor rivals in a losing game. 
1884 La QiLERiDaE in /.aw Times R^ L. 277/1 Preferring 
an mdictraent against her for stealing his goods. 1885 /hid. 
LIII. 51/t An information preferred against the appellant 
by the., sanitary inspector. 

1 6 To refer ; to attnbote, ascribe. Qbs. 
x&iS WirasR Brit, RememL ConcL 35 The building of a 
Towne we doe preferre Unto the Mason and the Carpenter 
1658 W, Burton lim. Aniotu 26 Jerome Surita. prefers 
this wo rk to Antoninus the son of Sterns. 

jtr. 7, To set or hold (one thing) before others 
in fevour or esteem; to favour or esteem more; 
to choose or approve rather j to like better. With 
sunplt inf. or clause j const, f a f before^ 
to. Now the chief sense. 

X390 Gower Conf. I 368 Kinde [1. e. Nature] preferreth 
no d^re As in the dtsposidoun Of bodili comple:doun 
<rr430 Lyog Mxn. Poetm iPercy Soc.) 210 Trewe juges 
and seigeauntis of the law& hlercy preferre alw^ tofor 


and seigeauntis of the law^ hlercy preferre alwe^ tofor 
rigour. X5oa Atkynsox tr. De Imifattmie iii Iviit. 248 
Afore all worldly thyngesprefarre thou the honour & medy- 


mercy a^ne all corporal and outwart sac^ce 1560 Daus 
tr. SletdaHe's Comm. 34 He preferreth his owne decrees 
before the Scriptures x66i Sfyle of Script (167s) 

165 He should not scrapie to jprefer the end to the means 
x68o Mordkn Gwg; Rect (1685) ^ We may justly prefer 
it before the other parts of the World 1778 Hist. Elisa 
IVarojuk 1 . 2S He would prefer seeing his daughters dead 
at his feet, than behold them wedded to the worthiest men 
without Utles and riches. 1813 J. W. Crokbr m C Papers 
(1884) 30 July, He preferred living like a Grecian, to dying 
like a Roman. x88a Proude in Fortn. Rev. Dec 734 
Wadike races, prefer to be under a chief 1895 Lieut 
Maguire in United Service Mag 378 Because the Chinese 
preferred the doctrmes of Confnaus to ordinary mihtaiy 
common sense. 

M>soL 1844 Browning Laboratory rii, Let her turn it 
and stir, And try it and taste, ere she fix and prefer I 1902 
Ediu. Rev. Apr. 513 He prefers rather than excludes. 

b. Zaw To give preference to as a creditor. 
Cf. Pkefebence 5. 

1433 Rolls of Parlt IV 433/x Yat in paiement..y pre- 
ferre youre Houshold Ibid. 439 Who shuld be preferred 
in payement. 1885 Encycl Brit, XIX. 764/2 In English 
law the term * preferred ' rather than *pnvileg^ * 15 generally 
applied to such debts. 

t 8. To be preferable to ; to surpass, excel. [» 
OF, prifirer to prevail, have the pre-eminence, 
15th c. m Godef,] Obs. rare. 

CX386 Chaucer W^s Proi, g6 , 1 gxannte it wel, 1 haue 
noon envie, Thogh maydenhede preferre [vr. ptofere] 
Bigamye. ^ x^ ComfL Scot. vi. 43 Sen the varld vas 
creat, schdphirdis preiTenit al vthir staids. Ibid 65-6 Nor 
orphens. his playing prefierrit nodit thir foir said scheip- 
hiidis ; nor ^it the scheiphy rd pan, nor mercurius, . none of 
them culd preffer thir foiisaid scheiphirdis. 
Preferability (pre ierabi liU) [f. next : see 
-Err] The quality or fact of bemg preferable. 

iBoa-xa Bbntham Ration.^ Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 482 
The preferability of the less imustice to the greater would 
scarcely be contested. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iii (1872) go 
Good and Evil differ not by preferability of one to the 
other, but by incompatibili^ ab^lute and infinite. 

Preferable (preferabT), a. [shy euPo.) [a 
F. priHrablt (Cotgr. 1611), £ prifirerx see 
Fbefsb and -able. (See also Fbefbbbablb )] 

1 . Worthy to be preferred ; to be diosen before 
or desired rather than another ; more desirable. 

1648 [implied m Preperablenbss] x666 S. Parker 
Free Impart Censure (1667) 142 If Eadstence be roeerly 
upon this score preferable before Non-existence, 1708 J. 
Chamberlaykb 6 t Gt Brit, ir iil (1737) 67 A select 
Number call’d Preferable Men, who are ^ways employ’d 
first after the Establish’d Men. xysi Johnson Rambler 
No. 177 F I A condition far preferable to the fatigue, depen- 
dance, and uncertainty of any gainful occupanon. 1830 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. xvil (1S79) Death itself, 
would have been infinitely preferable. x8ifo Tyndatx Glac. 
T. x»u. 161 The cold was preferable to the smoke. 

1 2 . Displaying preference ; preferential Ohs. 

*747 ^CHAsnsoM Clanssatj&ziil ix 58 What preferable 


Mem. (1825) II, 412, I shall as. cordially endeavour to 
assist Mr Benjamin Wyatt in the improving and perfecting 
his plan, as if it had been ray own preferabfo selection 
t B. as in pi. Things to be preferred. Ohs. 
xyoa S. Parker tr Cicero's De Finthus iii 193 Unless we 
render both as before, Praeposita^ox Preferables ; 

and RejertUf Things Disagreeable 1710 tr XVeienfels's 
D«cr. Logom 20 The Stoicks denying Riches to be good 
things, but calling them Preferables. 


I + O as Preferably, in preference, Obs. 

1683 Tfmple Meih Wks. 173* I 420 His ending into it 
with me preferable to all others. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool 
I o/Qual (i8og) III 45 If reader lo^es amusement pre- 
ferable to instruction. 

Pre’ferableness- [f. prec + -nessJ The 
I quality of being preferable ; greater desirableness. 

I 1648 W. Mountague D^oui Ess. i x. § 7 121 My pui- 
pose IS not to measure or weigh the preferablen^se of 
several! vocations 1711 Shaptesb (1737J H i* 

IL 172 What has been said concerning the Preferabfeness of 
the mental Pleasures to the sensual 1857 Gen P 
Thompson Audi Alt 1 . xxv 97 Fiimly penetrated withthe 
preferableness of honest commerce. 

Preferably (pre*ferhbh), ado. 

1 . In a preferable manner, m preference to others ; 
by preference ; rather. 

1729 Butler Serm , Lave of Neighbour 508 Obligations, 
which require that we do good to some preferably to others 
1803 Mary Charlton Wfe Mistress I, 67 That I may 
be preferably allowed to retain the guardianship of her 
person. 1896 Jnil R Horticultural Soc, Nov 202 All 
firuit should be carefully placed in the basket (which is pre- 
ferably lined or padded) 

f 2 In the way of preference , preferentially. Obs 

1782 iMiss Burney Cecilia vi. ix, Even Mrs Delvile 
evidently desired her absence, since she preferably 
addressed herself to any one else who was present x8i8 
Colebrooke Import C olomal Com x 1 79 A generous pohey, 
which has preferably consulted the advantage of the depen- 
dent country 

Preferee*. rare. In 7 preferree. [f. Pbbfbb 
4- -EE.] One who is preferred or receivespreferment. 

X676 Needham Pacquet Adv 49 They [the unsuccessful 
candidates] resolve presently, that the rreferree is a Com- 
mon Enemy, and as such to fall upon him 

Preference (pre’ferens). Also 7 -ferrenoe. 
[a. F. prifhence (14th c. in Littie), ad med.L. 
prsferenita (1063 m Du Cange), f. L prseferent^y 
pr, pple. otprseferre to Peefeb see -bncb,] 

1 , The action of preferring or the fact of being 
preferred; liking for or estimation of one tbmg 
before or above another, prior favour or choice 

1656 Blount Glossogry Pr^erence^ pieferment, advance- 
ment, account before, place above, others 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenots Trov i 257 Who (if he have a mind to keep 
his place) must give the same sum that the other hath 
offered, and so has the Preference 1744 Harris Three 
Treat Wks (1841) 33 As to the preference which such 
poedc imitation may claim before musical, the merits on 
each side may appear perhaps equal. 1734 Edwards 
Preed Will n. vi (1762) 56 [It] can't be that the mind is 
indifferent before it comes to have a choice, or till it has a 
Preference 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq (ed. 2) I, App 626 
To deny that Eadwaid had any preference over his half- 
brother 

f 2 . The quality of bemg preferable • preferable- 
ness; precedence, supenonty. Obs 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor 47 A man is to aime at 
excellencie and preferrence before others m good and 
honest things as 1677 Hale Prim. Ong. Man 52 To 
discover the preference that the Humane Nature bath above 
the Animal Life in these most perfect faculties of Intellect. 
1^3 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 227 It .shewed the preference 
of wedging to cramping, as the cramp had failed 

3 That which one prefers; the object of prior 
choice ; the favourite, 

1864 m Webster X873 Browning Red Coii Ni. cap 
ij 1118 And where the stretch Of barren country girdled 
house about, Behold the Park, the English preference ' 
Mod. colloq Of the two, this is my preference. 

4 . Preferment ; promotion. Now rare. 

16^ [see i] 170X Rowe Amb SitfMother n 1, Is not 
the Elder By Nature pointed out for Preference? 1786 
Francis ihe Philanthropist I 86 Jerry, whose utmost wish 
was accomplished m his preference to a trust 1^3 
Harpet^s Mag Apr 683/2 A prodigious crowd of people 
had flocked to the aty in hope of gam or preference 

5 . A prior claim to something, spec priority of 
payment given to a certam debt or class of debts ; 

fraudulent prefrence. such oavment made bv a hank. 


Fraudulent preference^ such payment made by a bank- 
rupt with the object of preventing the equal distribution of 
his assets among all his creditors. 

'dci 17 ^ 18 Chas, //, c 2 § 38 Wentworth earl 
of Roscommon, and Roger earl of Orrery shall have pre- 
ference and primer saUsfaction of fifty thousand pounds of 
their own personal arrears. xBaa Sir J B Bosanquet in 
Bingham (1833) IX 355 The question here is, 

whether the security, was given by way of fraudulent pre- 
ference. [x86g^fif3e^ 33 Vtct c 71 §92 Every conveyance 
or transfer of property in favour of any creditor , with a 
view of giving such creditor a preference over the other 
creditors, shall, if the person making .. the same become 
bankrupt within three months be deemed fraudulent and 
void.] 1890 Cent, Diet s v , The state has a preference for 
^es xS^x Novo York Tribune 26 Nov 4/4 (Funld The 
firm .made an assignment yesterday,, giving two prefer- 
ences tor $600. 

b. Short for preference share • see 8 . 
xfao PaU Mall G 18 Sept 7/2 This they proposed to do 
with 7 per cent, prefeiences, which at the end of three years 
could either fall in as ordinary or continue as preference 
shares 1906 Wedm Gas 25 Tan, ii/i This is the first 
bme for many years that the holders of the 1889 Preference 
have received any dividend, but one by one the Preferences 
are being restored to the dividend-paying list 
6 . Pol. Econ, The practical favotiiing of one 
customer before others in business relations; an 
advantage over iivals given to one of those with 
whom one deals ; spec, the favouring of one country 
or set of countries by admitting their products at 


a lower import duty than that levied on those of 
other countiies or of loieigners generally, or by 
levying a duty on the latter while admitting the 
former fiee A term much used about and after 
1900, m reference to tiade between Great Britain 
and her colonies, as opposed to tiade between 
either of these and foreign countries 
1887 Sir S Griffith m Conference Blue Book (col 3523) 
230 mether it should not be recognized as part of the duty 
of the governing bodies of the Empire to see that their own 
subjects have a preference over foreign subjects in matters 
of trade. 1891 Sir J Macdonald Let. to W. H Smith 
April, Canada will be quite ready to give British goods a 
pieference of 5 or even 10 per cent m our markets, if oui 
pioducts receive a corresponding preference m England. 
x8g6 (June 3) Sir W. Laurier in Willibon Sir W L if 
Liberal Party II. 287 To have a new step taken which 
will give to the Colonies, m England, a preference for their 
products over the pioducts of other nations 1903 (May 15) 
J Chamberlain Speeches 13 Canada in 1898, freely, volun- 
tarily, of hei own accoid gave us a preference on all 
dutiable goods of 25 per cent. In igoo she inci eased that 
preference to 33J per cent — (Oct 6) Ibid 20 S till less am I 
afraid to preach to you pieference with our Colonies Jb/d 
32 , 1 make the same answer as Mr Rhodes, who suggested 
reciprocal preference —(Oct 21) Ibid irt, 1 made two 
speeches accepting the piinciple of Preference, 1904 
JSdin Rev Apr 289 On every hand the British consumer 
was mulcted by colonial preference Ibid 292 When the 
restrictions on colonial commerce were removed, preference 
went with them 

7 . Cards a In the game of Boston : The trump 
suit (called first preference) or the suit of the same 

[second preference), b. A game resembling 
whist in which the trump is determined by bidding , 
Swedish whist. 

x8ao Hoyle's Games (1830) 31 The game of Boston. 
During each deal, the person opposite to the dealer should 
shuffle another pack to be cut by hit. right-hand neighboui, 
and turn up a caid for the ust Preference , the suit of the 
same colour, whether led or black, is styled Second Prefei- 
ence 1884 H. (Seksoni tr TurgeniefTs Diary Superfluous 
Man 72 A gieat lover of preference 

8. attrib. and Comb.y as preference bond, share, 
stock, 1, e. on which dividend or interest is pay- 
able before any is paid on ordinary stock 

1842 Wetenhalts Course of Each Mar London & 
Greenwich [Railw] Preference or Privilege (Shares) [In 
prec. issue iz Mar designated Bonds ] 1832 1 imes i Nov 
Suppl 9/6 The second instalment of j^2 per share on each 
and every 5^ per Cent preference share in this undertaking 
[Sambre and Meuse Railway] 1859 Encycl. Brit (ed 8) 
XVIII. 790/1 Interest on preference stock and loans, 27 per 
cent, of gross receipts. X878 F S Williams Midi Rmlw 
273 A proprietor complained that by means of certain pre- 
ferenceshares apiioiity of right would be given to outsideis 
over the ordinary shareholder 1883 standard 10 Apr., 
Egyptian Preference Bonds are largely in their hands 

+ Pre ferency. Obs. [ad. meAla.prceferenha ; 
see prec. and -enoy.] = Pbeferencb 2, 4, 

*379-80 Plutarch (1676) 993 In the great theie is 

no preferency. 1677 Gilfin Devionol (1867) 207 This is 
noted of Anus, that when Alexander was chosen bishop of 
Alexandria, he envied him the preferency, and from thence 
sought occasions of contention. 

Preferent (pre‘fer&t), a. [ad. L. prssferent- 
em, pr. pple. cA preferre to Prefeb.] 

1 . Having preference or precedence; having 
a right to pnonty of pajnnent or consideration 

X883 H. JuTA tr. Van aer Linden's Inst Holland 95 In 
the first rank of preferent debts are funeral expenses 
Ibid y The holders of special mortgages have a prefei ent 
claim on the pioceeds arising from the sale of the particular 
property mortgaged 1888 Ld Watson in Law Rep , Ho 
Lords Xni. 233 Any miner shall have a preferent right for 
7 days to take possession of the ground forfeited. 

2 . Displaying preference ; partial. 

1896 yohannesourg Weekly Times 8 Aug 3 To heap . 
shame upon his head for his supposed preferent safeguard- 
ing of the interests of the ' fighting port ' to the detriment 
of the ‘ Bay 

Preferential (preferemjal), a. {sh/) [f. med.L. 
prseferenita Preference + -al ] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of preference ; showing or 
giving, receiving or enjoying, a preference. 

1849 H. Mavo Pop Supeistit. (1831) 76 Their preferential 
connection with this or that antecedent condition, a x86o 
H H. Wilson Ess, Lect. (1862) 1 2 One division of some 
antiquity is the preferential appropriation of the four chief 
divinities to the four original castes 1878 Stubbs Const 
Hist. Ill, xviii 78 The Iqng was allowed a ‘pieferential ’ 
claim on the public revenue x88x J Simon in Nature 
18 Aug. 373/2 That joint at once becomes a place of prefei- 
ential resort to the micrococcus. x886 Lam Times LXXX 
148/1 Raising fresh capital by the issue of new shares, the 
dividends on which were to be preferential 

b, Pol. Econ. Of the nature of or characterized 
by import duties favouring particular countries, 
spec, (as used in recent discussions) in favour of 
trade between Great Britain and her colonies; 
see Pbefebenoe 6. « 

1903 Egerton Origin ^ Growth Eng. Col x8g When the 
Canadian Government gave to En^ish manufacturers a 
preferential treatment of 12^ per cent , the measure was 
receive with genuine gratification in Great Britain 
XTO3 (Oct, 20) J Chamberlain Speeches 90 Now I come to 
the most important of all questions to my mind raised by 
preferential t^ffs I advocate them because, in the first 
stimulate colonial trade — (Oct 21) Ibid 
in This matter of Preferential tariffs was before both 
Conferences. 1904 Edtn. Rev. Apr. 279 {pitld^ Preferential 
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DuUeb and Colonial 'liade. Ibid aSp We have now dealt 
with the thief ai tides of tommeice affected by piefeieutial 
duties in the past 

B. sb a. A pieferential tariff late. b A pre- 
ferenlial or privileged creditor or claim. 

X903 IVesttn Gaz 18 May ii/i The creditois will have 
leceived ^119,238, including £66g paid to twenty-seven 
‘ preferentials Ibid 15 Sept 4/1 ‘Who can doubt that, but 
for the calamity of Mi Chamberlain's secession, the Liberal 
Paity w ould have given us “ pieferentials " at that time? ’ 

Frefere'utialism, [f. prec adj + -ism.] 
The system of giving piefereace m the fixing of 
a tariff see Pubferenoe 6, Prbperentul a b 
1903 Liberty Review July 14 The old-fashioned piotec- 
tionisin, which is now popping up again uiidei the guise of 
Colonial piefeientialism 1905 Ditily Claon 7 Sept 3/6 
This Protectionist secLion lb co^etling with Prefeientiahsm 
as a step towards a higher taiiu, 

So Prefere-ntialist, an advocate of preference 
ill tariff lelalions. 

X903 WlsUh Gaz 15 Sept 8/1 If the Inquiry is to be a 
mere device, undei covei of which Frefeientialistb and Free 
Xiadei&are to be enabled to assail each other to their heaits' 
content. 1904 Edin Rev Apt 297 The only leal strength 
of oui new prefeienlialibls lies in the attitude of Canada 

Frefere*ntially, adv [f l^xtEFBRENTiAL a + 
-LY ] In a prefeiential manner, by preference. 

X873 F Hau. Mod Eng 351 The same person will 
elect *ib in pi^aiation’ piefeientially to ^is being pre 
pared’ 1876 Fawclit/W Ecoii 11 ix (ed 5) 254 One- 
foiuth of the sliaies were piefeientially offered to the woik- 
men engaged in the busincbs 1903 L. Cuurtnlv in 
Conlemp* Kev Aug, 269 The dutialile impoits preferen 
tially favoured had 1 isen 53 per cent 
Preferentiate (-e^nJii^iO, z/ rare, [f, as Pke- 
FJSBENOBH -atb3 7 , aftci intr. To 

display preference, give pieferential tiealment; 
tfam. lo treat with prcfeience, 

X503 Blackw, Ma^ OcU S^sA We must have a fiscal 
policy and a tariff suited to the occasion before we can pie- 
feiciitiate, diffeientiatc, or letahate. 

Freferment (prff5*iment). [f. Prepeb + 

-WENT ] 

I 1 1. The action of putting or biinging for- 
ward; ftuthcrance, promotion Obs. 

X434 Rolls of Parlt, V 254/2 To . the good spede and 
piefeiieinctit of the said Rlscows 1536 Act aZIlcft. VllJt 
c 7 8 3 For tUcscttyngfoithe or preferremontof the deuorce 
01 dissoluctoii therof 1581 Savill TauiitSy Ihst ii xcii. 
(1591) 107 P Sabmus and Julius Piiscus weie constituted 
captainos of the Garde; Piisciis by Valens piefcrment 
{Frtuits ValenUs gratia] and Sabmus by Caeciuacs, 

2. Advancement or promotion in condition, status, 
or pobition in life; in early use, also, that which 
IS done or given towards the advancement of the 
children of a family or the promotion of the 
marriage of a daughter. 

1478 in Verney Peters tCamden) 26 For asmoch as my 
<loughters dame Margarcte Ralcghe and Beatiice Danvers 
hdue had their pieferrement at their manages of their 
portions to theme bclongyng of my goodes, and ray sonnes 
John Verney and Rauf Verney have not hadde their suche 
piereiremcnl. 1523 m Eng, Gilds (1870) 237 Towarde the 
piefeiment and mniyage of thesayd Anne 1553 Bale 
ir Gardiner's Dc vera Obed To Rdr A vij, Vpon hope of 
preferment to the diuinUio lecture in Oxfoide x«8 
Kimresborough Wills (Surtees) I 77 Should either dye 
bcfoie siie come to the piefermeiit of maiiage. x66a Woon 
Life CO.H.S.) I. 465 There is no preferment to be had with- 
out money X704 Nklsont Fesi if Fasts x (1739) 602 For 
the obtaining or procuring such Ecclesiastical Pieferment 
1879 Frouuk Cmsar xxix, 385 With their idle luxuiy, their 
hunger for lands and office and preferment. ^ 

3. An appointment or post which gives social or 
pecuniary advancement; chiefly, an ecclesiastical 
appointment 

1336 Aet 27 Ileiu VIITy 0,42 § i Benefices and other pre- 
feu ementes x6x3 Shaks Htn. F/IL v 1 36 Fmther Sir, 
[Cromwell] Stands in the gap and Trade of moe Prefer- 
ments, With which the Time will loade him xdag Bacon 
Ess,f Sedition ft Tr. (Arh ) 405 When more are bred Schol- 
lers, then Preferments can take off X733 Fiduding Intiig 
C/iantbermaid ii. ix. Your interest willTielp him to places 
and preferments in abundance. 1883 Ld Plnzancis in Lasu 
Rep 8 Probate Div 197 That the defendant held no pre- 
ferment within the jurisdiction. 

II. 1 4. The action or fact of preferring, choos- 
ing, or favouring, as more desirable ; the giving of 
preference ; preference, advantage Ohs. 

1536 Tihoalb Rom iii x What preferment then hath the 
Jewe? [So X5S7 (Oenev.).] a x6x8 Ralcigr Maxims St in 
Rem (i66z) « To give an equality, or sometimes a prefer- 
ment to the Common People, a 1754 E. Erskinb in Spur- 
geon Trexs Dav Ps, Ixxxix 16 The ground of the believer's 
pieferment and exaltation. 

b. sfec. Priority of right, claim, or privilege ; 
ssp, pnor right to receive payment, or to purchase 
or offei for anything to be sold or let- arch. 

14SX RoUs qf Parlt, V. 214/1 That the Act made.. for 
youre [Hen Vi’s] preferrement m payment of xxm, h .be 
good X473 Ibid VI 73/1 Rewardes, Profittes, Commodities, 
Prefer! ementes, had, made or graunted, for or by reason of the 
said Office 1475 Ibid, VI 124/1 That the said Pnour and 
Covent.. by the same auctoilte, have preferment of and for 
thepaymentofthcsaid viuli yerely, xi^9$Actix Hen VJl^ 
33 f 3 Persones which nowe have to ferme any of the 
setd Lordshippes .shall have preferrement in the takyng of 
the same, .betor any other 1587 Sir C Wray m Wilhs & 
Clark Casftbri^c (1886) II. 365 The said Fellowes. shall 
alwaie haue the vse and preferment of two of the midle 
chambers. 1886 H Hall Soe Ehz, Age 93 He sent, .to 
crave preferment of purchase If the place must be sold. 


III. 6 atinb and Comb 
1818 Blntham Ch Eng 440 Hope of translation, and 
thence the pui&uit called piefeiment-hunting, scarcely even 
in Scotland can have been altogether without example. 
1845 Ln, Campbell CJiancellors (1857) IV xcvl 313 Para- 
sites and preferment-hunters crowded the levee 
Hence f Frefe irmentary {nonce-^wd,^ after pre- 
heiidary\ a recipient of pieferment 
1660 Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm 126 This made the 
Graduate Divine from a Chaplin in oidinary, become a pie 
fermentary cxtraordinaiy 

Pre-fermenta’tion. rare, [Pre- A. 2] A 
preliminary fermentation. 

1743 Land if Country Brewer iii (ed 2) 205 Molosses, or 
otnei Bodies that have not undcigoue a Pre-fermentation. 

t Frefe rrable, -ible, a Obs. [f. Prefer + 
-able. Pre/e ri able follows the ordinary rule of 
English formations in -able : etban able ^regrettable 
Prefe'^i nble is partly conformed to the L. analogical 
form ^prrr/enbilis, which would give pre fenble , 
see -BLE. Both have yielded to the French form 
pre ferable ] ■= Preferable 1. 

x6xx CoiGR , Preferable^ preferrable. 1663 Glanvill Lux 
Orient 111, (1682) 27 Will be prefenible to both the former. 
x66s Boyle Occas, Rej/l \i iv, The question. Whether a 
pubhek or a private life be pieferiable? a 1677 Hale 
Oris Man. To Rdr i The Mosaical System. 15 .higlily 
prefenible before theSenlimeiitsof those Philosophers [etc ]. 
X7Z2.S‘1ECLE.^<7C^ No 522 r X He that has excellent Talents 
. .IS prefeirable to him who is only iich. 

Freferred (pi^Bud) ^ppl.a. £f. Prefer + -ed 1.] 

1 1 . Put forward, advanced, promoted. Obs. 

1483 Cai/u Aftgl 200/2 Preferryd, propositus^ prclaius, 
x6sfi Stanley iJist Philos viii (1701) 328/1 We call not 
those things which are in the fiist place, the pieferred or 
promoted, but those which are in the second 

2. That has obtained prefeiiuent or piomotion, 

1730 Swift Fates of Clergymen Wks, 1755 II ii. 28 

Censorious upon all his brethren .. while they continued 
meanly prefeued 1773 Burke Sp Acts of Uiuformity 
Wks. 18 12 V 328 They want to be preferred Clergymen in 
the Church of England as by Law established, hut meir con 
sciences will not suffer them to confoim to the doctrines 
and practices of that Chuich 1837 Alison Hist, Europe 
(1850) VIII xlix § 31. 34 Individual injustice is not to be 
always excused by the merits of the piefened functional y. 

3. Approved, chosen, or desired by preference. 

1871 E, Burr Ad F^dem xiv 273 Twist, and strain, and 

mutilate fads, into a piefeired shape 1887 Lit World 
(U.S ) 33 July 238/1 His piefened plan was to betroth her 
to the English Prince of Wales 

4. Having a prior claim lo payment ; privileged 

Preferred share^ stock , = Preference share, stock, 

1864 Webster s v Prefert Preferred stock, stock which 
takes a dividend befoie other capital stock called, in 
England, preferential stock. 1890 Cent Diet , Preferred 
creditor, xoox H Amer Rev. Feb 201 In 1805 he [Marshall] 
found authoiity foi a law making the United States a pre- 
ferred creditor. 1904 Q Rev Jan. 194 The preferred stock 
of a combination is an investment security. 

Plence Fxefe'xvednesB. 

dex866 J. Grotb Exam Uiiht FltUos lii (1870) 51 This 
pieferahuily he makes matter again of simple experience 
we should rather call it actual prefenedness. 

Preferree, -enoe, obs ff Prbfbeee, -enoe. 
Freferrer (pr^Toi). Al&o 6 -erer, 6-7 
-erroTir. £f. Prefer + -brI.] One who prefers. 
1 1. One who promotes or advances to office, etc. ; 
a promoter, advancer, patron. Obs 
A 1548 Hall Chron, Hen. V 35 b. Your royall peison 
beyng my pali one & preferrer 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm 
(Parker Soc) 120 Tne preferrers unto livings are no less 
faulty they choose of the worst. 1577 P de Lislds 
Legendarie B ivb. The Constable was the only preferer of 
the said Lords or Guises sister .who by his meanes was 
pieferred before many other both moie marriageable and 
meete for such a man then her selfe 1599 Sandys Enrepee 
Spec (1632) 149 Whosoever sits in the seat, will respect more 
his owne safetie than the service of bis preferrour. Z69X 
Wood Ath. Qxon I. x8x He was.. a preferrer of many, 
and Father to his servants 

2. One who brings a matter forward ; one who 
submits or promotes a measure. 

1536 Si. Papers Hen, Vlll, II. 318 Ye have ben, under 
IhelCinges Highnes, a singuler patrone and pi eferrer of the 
causes m the same [‘ this poure lande *J 1570 Foxe A 4 ; M. 
(ed a) 2033/2 Doct Stephens Secietary, and Doct. Foxe 
Almosiner (who were the chief furthereis, prefen ers and 
defendours on the kings behalfe of the sayd cause). 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 625 Lycurgus and Hypendes were 
common speakers and preferrers of matters in Councils and 
Senate. 1607 Cowell Jnterpr s v Enditemeni, The pre- 
ferrer of the Bill in no way tyed to the proofs thereof vpon 
any penalty. 

Fr^fenring (priloTiij), vbl sb [f. Prefer v 
+-tng 1.] The action of the verb Prefer; pre- 
ferment; preference. 

A 1450 Lett Marg. An/ou Ep> B^kinMon (Camden) 
140 We, desiring th’encres, firtherance, and preferimg of 
oure welbeloveu T Bate pray yow [etc,] 1^75-85 Adp 
Sanoys (Parker Soc) 232 The preferring of true 

religion, the seeking of God’s jglory x64a Chas I in Rushw 
Hist Coll Jir. (1692) I 732 Since to the Power of punishing 
,if the Power of preferring be added. We shall have 
nothing left for Us but to look on. 1675 R Burthogge 
Causa Dei 49 A Violation of the Law of God. a Preferring 
of Our Unruly, Profane, Unr^hteous, Evil Wills before His, 
t I^efe-stiiiate, v Obs. rare~~^. [f. L. prtR^ 
festtndre to hasten before the time, hasten too 
much 4. -ATE 3 : see Pbe- A, i, (? and Fbstinatb ».] 
1633 CocKBRAM, Pref^tmatc, to make too much haste. 


II Prefe'tto. Ohs, rare, [It. ; see Prefect sb.'\ 

X743 PococKB Descr East I. 147 The first account 1 
baa of it being from a manuscript journal, writ by the 
piesent Prefetto of Egypt 1753 R* Clayton [title) Journal 
from Grand Caito to Mount Sinai and back again, translated 
fiom a Manuscript written by the Prefetto of Egypt 

Ppeff(e, PrefFer, obs. forms of Proof, Prefer, 
tFre’fideSLCe. pr&fidens see next 

and -ENOE.] Over-confidence , an instance of this 
1597 R Bruce Serm (Wodrow Soc) 186 We leave the 
way of prefidence to them that presume of their own 
strength 16 T Taylor Wks. (1659) “ Some thiough 

vam prefidence of God's protection run in times of contagion 
into infected houses x&J7 Owen fusitf Wks 1851 V 14 
All their prefidences and contrivances do issue in dreadful 
horror and distiess 

t Fre'fildexLti a Obs rare, [ad, L prstfidens, 
-entmn, tnistmg too much, over-confident, f. prse, 
Pre- a, 6 ’Vfld^e to trust,] Over-confident, rash. 
x6 . Baxter cited by Worcester (1846), 
Frefi'gurate, ppl* a, [ad. late L. prafgurdt- 
tis, pa. pple of pTfrfigurare see next ] » Pre- 
figured {jnh pa, pple, (obs.), and^/ a.) 

1530 Falsgr. 664/2 All the mysteryes of the passyon were 
pretygurate in the olde Testament 1557 N T. (Genev) 
Ep/t 11 12 note, In Christe all things were accomplished, 
which were pr^gurate in the Lawe i88x E Muliord 
Republic of God v 128 The Christ is not the piefigurate, 
but the real, head of humanity. 

Frefigiirate (pixfi*giurtfit), v. Now rare. 
[f ppl. stem of late L. prsijiguidre to Prefigure ; 

see -ATE 3 ] = PUEFIGUnE 
1530 Palsgr. 664/2, I prefygurate, je prefigure 1537 
Inst Chr Man Ev, Signified or rather preligurated & 
prophecied before 1673 T Jordan London m Splendor 
7 On his Left hand standeth a well-featured Virgin who 
(loth piefigmate Labour 1874 M CoLLI^s Transmtgr II 
xiii 203 Poseidon’s bull can clearly prefigurate nothing but 
John Bull’s Qeet 

Frefignration (przfigiiirffi’Jan). [ad. late L 
prspfignrdttdn-em (Jerome ^ 400 ), n. of action f. 
praffigurdre to Prefigure So F. prlfguration.'] 
1. The action of prefiguring; representation 
beforehand by a figure or type, 

1382 WycLiF Pref Ep. vii 68 Deutronomy forsothe the 
secounde lawe, and the prefiguracoun of the lawe of the 
eiiangelie. 1550 Yeron Godly Sayings (1846) xix Melchise- 
dechc brought fvuth bread, and wyne in prefiguratyon of 
him 1637 Bp Hall Serm, Excesier 24 Aug 43 Some 
[ceremonies] were of a typicall prefiguratioii of things to 
come. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm Gen 111 21 Slam lu pre- 
figuration of that subsequent availing sacrifice which was to 
talce away sin 

2 That m which something is prefigured or foie- 
shadowed , a prototype. 

a x6oo Hooker Eccl Pal, vi. vi § ii Many of the ancient 
Fatheis thought likewise their sacraments to be but pre- 
figurations of that which ouzs in piesent do exhibit 1652 
G. Collier Vtndtc Sabbath (1656) 7 Before there were any 
types or prefigurations of Christ 1737 Waterland Eucharist 
98 That the Legal Sacrifices were Allusions to, and Pre- 
figurations of the Gland Sacrifice 1851 Sir C, Eastlakp 
tx, ICugler'a Schools PatfU It i l.q TTie personages and 
events of the Old Testament were, for the most part, 
regarded os prefigurations of those of the New 

FreflgTirative (prxfi’giiir^iv), a. [ad. med L. 
pTtffigurdtw-us Kempis De Jmiiat. Chr.)‘ 
see Pbefigdeatb v, and -ivb ] Prefiguring, foie- 
shadowing by a figure or type 
1504 Lady Margaret tr De Imitaiione iv 1 261 The 
sacryfyee of the pi efyguratyue lawe that was to come x6x9 
Sir J. Sempill Sacrilege Handled App 33 These holy 
Feasts . being prefiguratiue of Chnst. 1685 H. More 
Paralip, Prophet xxt 189 A Dramatical show that hath a 
prefigurativc signification of the Happiness of the millennial 
state of the Church 2865 in Reader No. 133, 60/2 Pre- 
figurative of the fate of bis works. 

Hence Preft'srurB.tlvely adv, ; Prefl'gurative- 
ness, the quality of being prefigurativc 
a z6oo Hooker Eccl, Pol vii xxii. § 4 This kind of honour 
was prefiguratively altogether ceremonial 1685 H. More 
Parabp Prophet xxi 189 It may have a kind of general 
Prefiguranveness of the Joy and Glory of Christ’s Kingdom 
in the Millennium xB^ tr Strauss* New Life Jesus II 
II Ixxxi 278 Jesus was supposed to have done this pie- 
figmatively during his earthly life to a tree. 

Frefigfore (pr^hgivu), v. [ad late L. pras- 
figur-dre (Cyprian a 250 ) : see Pee- A. i and 
Figure v So "S.prifigurer ( 13 th c. m Godef.) ] 
1. trans. To represent beforehand by a figure or 
type. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacumn 1841 Cristis sup^ wm pre 
figurid als in Uie lambe paschale 1560 Becon New Catech 
Wks. I 47S b. As Melchisedech brought forthe bread and 
wine ;|^figurjng him. 165* Baxier Inf Bapt. 264 The 
Jews Bapnsme prefigured our spiritual washing ax7xx 
Ken Hymns Evang Poet Wks 1731 I 83 Moses pre- 
figur’d Bliss in Types enclos'd 1878 B Taylor Deukalton 
Argt 5 The end of all things bemg prefigured in their 
b^nmngs. ^ , 

2 To figure or picture to oneself beforehand. 
l6a6 T, H, Causstils Holy Crt. 34 Prefigure m your mind, 
that so many men are so many messengers of God 1768 
Sterne Sent Joum (1778) I 153 (Prim) My first sensa^ 
tions..were far from being so flattering as I had prefigured 
them 1867 Howells IUU Journ 23a He was not at all 
a fat priest, as 1 had prefigured him 
f 3. To shape or fashion in front. Obs. rare. 

x5q4Nashe Uiifort Tioeo 52 A wel proportioned knight 
, whose head piece was prefigured lyke flowers growing in 
a narrowe pot. 
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Ueace Prefl'gured, Prefi Eiuxnfr 04 )^ 
jSjg Fuucb Hesktm* Fati» 55 Calling the supper a true 
Sdcraxnenc of that true and prenguied Paiii»eouer 1760^2 


« some great secret >et to come. 

PrefiguremeiLt* £f. prec. + -jtent.] The 
actioa or fact of prefiguTing ; repiesentation before- 
haad by a figure or type , the embodimeat of this. 

*843 Tati's Ma^ X 250 No faint prefigurement of the 
modem steam engine. Dp Quikcey Posih, iPks, 

(1891) I. 16 In my dreams were often prefigurements of my 
future 1875 DvtTAJS /nssciiv Pi xv 336 The prefigure- 
ment of the lormation of nerves in ammaik. 

t Pre‘-fi:U6f prSB-fine, sb. Law, Obs, [f. 
Pbe- B. I + Fine ^^See quot. 1848 ) 

1641 W, Hakewill Lxberiie o/Subjed 14 When the Pre- 
fine IS ten shillings, the Fos^t-fine to be fifteen shillings 
X7toJ Harris II 1758 [see PobT-FiNE] 

Whartos Lean Lex , Prsefine^ the fee paid on suing out 
the writ of coverGuit, on levying fines, before the fine was 


tPre&*ney v, Obs, [ad. L. prsfinlre (Cic) 
to determine or limit beforehand, to prescribej f. 
prae^ Pbe- A. i + flntre to end, bound. So obs. F. 

(1392 in Godef. CompL),"] 
trims To limit or bound beforehand or by 
pre^nous conditions ; to define pre\iously 
1538LAUBARDB Etren. iv xvi 582 Themeanes by winch,, 
penalties and forfeitures also that are certainly prefined by 
words of the Statutes, may be levied and brought into the 
Queenb coffers aibip Fotherby Aiheom ii i. §3 (1622) 
173 There is not any Body, in Nature, so infinite, but that 
It IS prefined within some bound and limit. 

2 . To determine or fix (a time) beforehand 
*S 4 S Before the which tyme pre- 


ly gods infallible and immutable prouidence they 
It falnor dye x6o8 J King Sertn, St Marys 34 Mar 


fined ^ 

shall not falnor dye ^ r 

19 Hee dieth. in bis threescore and tenth yeare, neither 
sooner, nor later, bat the verie middle and vmbihcke of 
natures prefined time i 06 s Hibbert Body Dtv 1. 187 He 
hath also ptefined a conyenient . .season for every thing 

tPrefinite,*>/.ti Obs, [ad. L prtefifiit-us^ 
pa. pple of prvjinlre * see prec.] Determined or 
limited beforehand. (In quot 1555 as pa, pple,) 

iSSS Eden Decades Pref (Arb ) 50 A^ordynge to the time 
ruefinite b^ hym, who hath snff^ed. xfiox Holland Plmy 


t Prefirniion. Obs, [ad. L praeJtnTti&ji-enij 
n, of action f. praeftnire : see Pbefine ».] A pre- 
vious limitation or determination. 

X583 N. X. (Rhem 1 E^k, xii. ii the manifold wisedom 

of God may be notified , according to the prefinition of 
worldes, which he made in Christ Jesus a 1619 Fotherby 
Atkeom iL vii § s (1622) 270 A drcumscription of their 
bounds , and a prefinition of their periods. x66x Blount 
Glossogr (fid 3), Prejimiiou^ a determination before 

Prefix (prrfiks), sh. [ad. mod.L. preejix-um^ 
sb. use of neut of pra^fix^teSj pa. pple olprsefTgPre 
to fix in front ; see Pbe- A. i, 4 c, and Fix v. So 
F. pr^xe adj. and sb. (iSth c. in Hatz -Darm.) ] 

1 Gram, A verbal element placed before and 
joined to a word or stem to add to or qualify its 
meaning, or (in some languages) as an inflexional 
formative: strictly applied only to inseparable 
particles, but more loosely indudmg also combin- 
ing forms, and independent word% esp. prepositions 
and adverbs, used in combination. 

AU prefixes were originally distinct words, whicli have 
been reduced to one pr two syllables, and sometimes to a 
single letter, as in boifore^ oaey~ m overseen, in 
a-risCiy-myclepL cto 

[16x4 ^^axfHwLatig,^Rehff ix, 63 Those adherents of 
words, which they call prafixa and suffixa.] xd^ Sir T 
Bwwnb Psestd. Ep, in. xxiv. 170 The Gieek word Bous, 
which IS a prefixe of augmentation to many words in that 
jangt]a|e. x^ Harmer Observ xni vi 257 The prefix 
Lamed should in that case have been joined to the word 
Stoddakt Gram in Eneycl Metrop (1B47) 1 . 
77/x The prefix a, considered by some persons as necessary 
to distinguish Advwbs from their adjectives, as aioad 
from laud 1851 J C Bryant Zulu Lang m 7^/ Artier, 
Orient Soc, 1. 388 note. What we call the prefix m the 
Zulu IS not something extraneous to the word and placed 
^fore It, but a part of the word itself x888 Sweet fftst 
Eur, Sou^ 105 (In O E.] Substantives corresponding to 
vgbs wth separable piefixes take the stress on the partmle, 
4 . A title prefixed to a person's name, as Mr , 
Dr , StTf Rev,^ Hon,, Lord, etc. 

^ *58 You had promised 
the Maiq^ I would write for him something To wnte for 
pwple vim prefixes to their names is to tnilk he-goats s 
were w honour nor profit. xSds Dickens jlfw^ Pr, 

IV »v, Wegg exncesdy insisted that there should be no 

to the Gk^en Dustman s name. 

8. The act of prefixing rare 

Pf^»sir. Evtd, 7 luie. By a prefix of the 
letter N, of which the pnmary sense is not known, it signi- 
fies to have, io possess xSyx Rosy Laim Gram, I Prefxe 
A language m which, like English, the adjective great 
requires in order to gam the same meaning as vtagnL the 
prefix of the definite article, or the addition of the wwd men, 

4 aiinh, and Comb,, as prefix-language, a 
iMguage inflected by means of prefixes, e g. those 
of the Bantu family. 

i88x Whitney MtxU Lang, 15 If we dispute the validity 
of an a firton claim that a prefix-language and a suffix- 


f language— Qb, foi example, a South African and a Hamitic 
tongue— might mingle in a manner seen to be impracticable 
in the case of two Indo-European dialects 

tPrefi*x, ppl a Obs, rare'^^ [a F. prdjix 
(1381 m Hatz -Darm), aid L. prapjix-tes, pa pple 
oipr&ffgdte : see prec.] Fixed beforehand 
ciSPo Mebtsitu^gd Yf within a terme prefix none came 
there to be hermyt^ he of the nerest Celle gooyng vpward 
muste entre into mat other Celle so exempted 

Prefix (see below), v. Also 7 prm-. [a. OF. 
prefixer (1392 in Godef. Compl) , see Pbe- A i, 
4 c, and Fix o.] 

I. In reference to time (prj prifi ks). 

I . tram. To fix or appoint beforehand (esp. a 
point or space of time). Now rare, 

c X420 Lyog Assembly of Gods 549 The same day Pluto 
had prefyxyd for a gret mater. X432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) 
VII 165 The day of examinacion was prefixede. 1598 
Barckley Fehc, Man (1631) 459 About the end of the time 
by him prefixed both the Pope and the King dyed 1607 
Norden Sum Dial iii 116 You prefixe too short a time 
farre for Oakes are slow^ of growth 1738 Htsi Crt, 
Extdieg x 147 The first Thing is to prefix mm [the shetiff] 
aday to account. 1770 Amherst Records (1884) 50/1 Voted 
That the Select Men be a Com'tee to Lay out and prefix 
sufficient boundaries to the Burying Yard 1883 R W 
DrxoN Motto i L 3 As the fatal hour prefhed drew near 
t 2 . To fix, settle, or determine m one’s mind 
beforehand; to set before oneself, resolve on, 
purpose; to make up (the mind) beforehand Ohs 
1523 Fitxherb Htab. § 157 This texte may gyue the a 
courage to prefyx thy myiid to make there thy purchase 
3542 UDALL Erasin, Apeph 166 When he had prefixed & 
appoynted to take a certain castle & fortresse 1360 Daus 
tr. Sleidofie^s Comm, 194. h. This therfore dyd he pretend e 
to bee the cause of a newe trouble and disturbaunce of the 
weale publicke whan he had prefixed it long before. x6io 
Guilli&i Heraldry in. xu. (i66o) 158 The order that I pre- 
fix to myself in treating of these Beasts xd$s Earl Monm 
tr Bentivoghos Hist Relat 109 As all IVlots piefix the 
haven for their end -so aU war hath peace for its end. 
t b. pass. To be determined or purposed, Obs 
1560 Daus tr SletdanPs Comm, 201 He was piefixed to 
haue expressed Dauid hts P&alter m Frenche metre Ibid, 
210 b, The enemies are fully prefixed to retoume to the sege 
of the cassel 

3 . To ‘fix’, make fast or permanent beforehand , 
see Fix v, 5. 

1893 Phoiogr Ann, ago The troublesome and risky pre 
fixing acid cleanng bath is not necessary 

II. In reference to order and place (prffi ks). 

4 . To place befoie or at the beginning of a book, 
chapter, account, or wnting of any kmd, esp as an 
introduction or title, 

CoVERDALE H T Ded , Wks (Parker Soc) II 32, 

I did. direct an „„ — 


of a certain piefixt number of peison:* 3733 Tull Horse- 
Hoeing Mnsb X 99 There is no prefix'd Time for planting 
Tuineps, 1794 Palev Emd ni iv, § 2 (1817) 312 Upon 
the strength of some prefixed persuasion 3^6 Daily News 
I Dec, 8/7 He proceeds accoiding to a prefixed plan 
2 Fixed or placed before something else. 

1845 Fw Philol Soc II 172 In support of the assumed 
connection between the termination or piefixed sign of the 
genitive case and the lelative 1S7S Life Lang 

xii 244 Using suffixed instead of prefixed particles 1898 
Daily News 5 Mar 6/2 Byron’s signature appears some- 
times as ‘ Noel Byron or ‘N B the prefixed name being 
assumed by him for reasons here noted 
Hence Preli zedly, prefl’xtly adv (rare), in a 
way fixed or determined beforehand, 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11 lu in Law 561 Sith the 
holy-man Fore-tels prefixtly What and Where and When 
ax6i " - - - 


i epistle unto the king’s most noble grace , 
trusting that the book, whereunto it was piefixed, ^ould 
afterward have been as well correct as other books be 
155* Cranmer Afisw, Gardiner i Here befoie the be- 
ginnyng of your boke, you haue prefyxed a goodly title 
*625 Bacon Ess Ded to Dk Buckhm , I do now publish 
my Essays I thought it therefore agreeable to my affec- 
tion and obligation to your Grace to prefix your name 
before them 1673 Ocilby Bnt Introd , We have con- 
clude It necessary tonrsefix an Illustration. 178a Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr I Pref 23 These Discourses are piefixed 
to ten volumes 1833 Cruse Eusebius vii xxv. 29B The 
evangdist d<^ not prefix his name 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) V 9 The legislator will prefix preambles to his 
pnncipal laws 

5 . In reference to place generally : To fix, fasten, 
or put m front, rare, 

1604 R (^WDREY Te^le Alp/t , Prefixed, set in the fore- 
part. 16x6 Bullokar Eng Expos, Prefixe, to fasten 
befwe 1803 Eugenia di Acton Nwis 0/ Desert I 157 He 
pwduced a pistol, and prefixed the mvuzle to his breast 
e. Gram, To place (a word or particle) before 
a word, esp. m combination with it: ct Prefix 
sh, I. Const before (rare), to, 

*605 Camden Rem 104 All which in Latme old Evidenceb 
have had prefixed X719 Waterland Vind Chrtsfs 
i- « 48 You remark, that ‘ the article is 
prefixed before ©eos, m an absolute construction, when 
spoken of the Father , but omitted when predicated of the 
^os 18^S Stoodart Efu^d Meiiop (1847) 

i, 69/1 In English, we generally piefix the relative Article 
to the names of oar nvers, but seldom to those of our moun- 
tains X876 Papillon Manual Comfar Phtlol, (1877) 162 
Lan^age seems orKinally to have employed the augment 
—in Sansknt a, m Greek « prefixed to aonst, imperfect, 
and pluperfect tenses in both these languages 
Hence Frefl'zing vbl sb, and. ppl, a. 

tr Emiliawic's Frauds Ram Monks (ed 3) 327 
They have not the patience themselves to stay out the tune 
of their own prefixing. X893 [see 3] 1897 [see Postfix v ] 

fcefi xal, a, rare-K [f. Prefix sb + -al I ] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized 
by prefixes; « Prefixional. 

1863 (Nov g Golds^cker (Philol. Soc), On the Prefixal 
Elements of Sanskrit Roots. 

Prefiza tion. rare'-\ [f. Prefix v , + -amon ] 
The employment of prefixes in grammar 

AnUquanan XII, 121 By prefixation and 
sumxation a considerable number of tenses and modes are 
termed m the verb. 

Prefixed, prefixt (pi>-, prffi-kst), ppia 
[f as prec +-bd1 ] 

1 Fixed, appointed, or settled beforehand. 

(STS) II. t,. He admo. 
nist his army to be reddy at ane prefixt day xfiea Earl 
hloNM tr. Benilyoglio'sHtst. Relat 5 A Council composed 


136 UssiinR- 4 «« (1638) 429 The space of a few dayes, 
and those prefixedly numbred, being granted 

Prefizion (pi^’fi kjsn). [a. F. prifixtm (1372 
in Godef Compl), ad. L. type *pi sefixto^uem, 11. 
of action f. prsfiglre to Prefix.] The action of 
prefixmg 

fl The action of fixing 01 appointing before- 
hand, pieappointment Obs 
Day ofprefixion, a fixed day on which a sheriff (or other 
officer) had to appear at the court of exchequei to render an 
account of his expenditure 

Visit Dtoc Norwich (Camden) 256 If my lord of 
Norwkhe wold vysytt (accoidmg to his piefixcion) *536 
in Strype Cranmti ii (1694) 36 There should be as many 
of such as were sufficiently Teamed without prefixion of 
any precise nombre 1342-3 34 ^ 35 Hen, VIIl, c x6 § i 

Everye shinef shall athis daie of prehxcion beswome 
1363-^7 Foxe a IjrJIf (rsgd) 404/1 Hauing this daie and 
place assigned you by your own consent and our piefixion 
/KX734 Carte in Gutch Coll Cur II 142 The Sheriffs 
have their days of prefixion. for passing their accounts 
fb. A pre-appointed occasion. Obs ra/e—'^ 

X630 R JohnsoiPs Kingd ^ Commw 511 He that is 
missing at any of the prefixions, is sure to have many basti- 
nadoes on the soles of his feet 
2 . G} am The placing of a word or particle before 
a word, esp m combination with it ; employment 
of a piefix. 

18x1-31 Bentham Lai^ Wks 1843 VI IT 324/2 The 
accessory word, m some instances precedes the pnncipal 
woid . Hence the distinction,— accessories prefixed, or m 
the way of prefixion 1894 Nation (N Y ) 6 Sept 180/3 fa 
some categories, as in the attributive relation, prefixion is the 
rule Thus, the adverb stands before the verb and not after 
Hence Pxefl zional a,, characterized by prefixion , 
inflected by means of prefixes rare 

Cycl 2nd Supp 377/2 The languages of the 
Kaffirs supply a broad distinction between them and other 
African races. They are prefivional and alliteraiional 

f Prefi xment. Oh,rare^^ [f. Prefix z;. -t- 
-NEifr] Fixtme befoiehand, pre-appointmenl. 

16x4 W E Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 3 Wee may 
lengthen out our daies with loy . to the last penode of their 
prefixment 

Preilztiire (pr^fiksiiiii}. Also pr®-. [f. 

Prefix v after Fixture ] 

1 . The action of piefixmg, esp in giammar 
1824 J Winterbottom Two Fiench Wmds 9 Warton 
speaks of the prefixture of the augment y. 1879 J A H, 
Murray tr Scniefner in Address to Phtlol Soc 41 In this 
language [Abchasian] the most interesting feature is the 
lemarkable prefixture of the personal pronouns For ex- 
ample ,ab ‘ fether ’ makes * my father *, leab * thy father ’ 

(masc ), b^ ‘thy father ’ (fern ),yab ‘his father’, lab ‘ her 
f^ber ’, shah ‘ your father rab ^their father ' 

2 A word prefixed, esp. as a title or distinction ; 
a prefix. 

^ x8ax New Monthly Mag II 131 The ancient fiddle, with 
Its cognomen, or monosyllabic praefixture, was, we fancy, 
a low instrument. 1833 T PLmsiixq^ Men ly Mann Amer 
I viu 241 The members of the Federal Senate are addressed 
with the prefixture of Honourable 

Frefloration (prrfloi^ijan). Hot [ad F 
pr4floratson (Richard), f. pi£-, Pre- B, + L. fios, 
fior-em flower see -ation ] = ^^Istivation. 

183a Lindley Introd Boi 409 The term estivation, or 
prsfloration, is applied to the parts of the fiower when un- 
expanded x88o Gray Struct Boi iv § 2 (ed 6) 13a 
Vernation and ^stxvaUon— Praefoliation and Piaefloration 
are etymologically better terms substituted by Richard 
tPrefoca'tion . Obs Alsoprm-. fad. 

"Li. prsefdcS.Hon-emy n of action i,prsejocdre to choke, 
suffocate, tprae, V'&%-4rfaux,faucem throat So 
F (i5thc.).] Choking, suffocation , 

constriction 

*®S 7 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp, 40X Cures the dolour 
and prmfocation of the uterus 1684 tr Bonet's Merc, 
Comptl, vr 180 She suffers sti angling and prefocation, 
because of compression about the Heart 

Prefoliaiion (prsMij^t J^n). Hot, Also pres-, 
prdfohattoft (Richard): see Pbe- B, and 
Foliation, and cf Prefloration.] » Vernation 

1836 Henslow Diet Boi, Terms 144 Prx/obaiton, S3mo- 
nyme for Vernation ’ x86x Bentley Man, Bot (1870) 

95 The arrangement of the leaves in the bud is called 
vCTnatron or p^foliation, x88o [see Prefloration]. 

Prefool, Freforceps; see Pre- A i, 4. 
Freforu (prf-, prrfjp im), V, [ad. L, prsefornt- 
are : see Pre- A. i and Form zf. So F. priformer 
(18th c. Bonnet in Littr^).] trans. To form or 
shape beforehand. (Chiefly in ppi^^ 

x6ox [see Preformed]. X793 Holcroft Lanatefs 
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Phystogit xxiv. 122 If the germ exists pieformed in the 
mother X858 Bushncli, Nai «S* SuMrnat xi (1864) 337 
God’s original scheme, taken as a whole, was so plann^, 
or preformed 1897 AUh%ttt's Sy&U Med, IV, 117 Bile 
pigments are not preformed m the blood 
b. To determine the form of beforehand , to 
furnish a mould or model of (a structure to be 
subsequently formed) 

x8oo Cent, I)itt s v, Bone pieformed 111 caitilage The 
fetal skeleton preforms that of the adult 

Frefo’rmant. Philol rare, [f. Prb- A. 4+ 
L. formant~e 7 n^ pr. pple. of fonnare to Fobm . see 
-ANT ] = Peepohmative B 
X864 PusEY Led Darnel Notes 578 The Arabic praefor- 
mant of the 3'* fem. fut 

Freforuiation (prff^imtf^'Jon). Also prse-. 
[f. Pre- a. a + Fokmation; cf. Pbeeorm So F. 
prifomiation (i8th c. Bonnet m Liltrd) ] 

1 , The action 01 process of forming or shaping 
beforehand ; previous formation, 

173a Ihst, Lxtterana IV. xgs It is easy to think that the 
Soul IS a divine Automaton, still more wonderful, and that 
by a divine Prmformalion it pioduces these beautiful Ideas. 
x 8 x 9 Coleridge Rem (1836) II xgq The inauspicious 
influences on the preformation of Kdmund’h character 
1838 Sir W. Hamilion Logic xxx. (1866) II 129 The blind 
preformations of opinion. 1905 Brit Med, yml 25 Feb, 
442 On the other hand, the egg of Nereis and of Beroe. 
showed a high degree of ^ preformation*, and the early 
blastomeres of these eggs were not equipotenlial 

2 . Theoiy of preforniatio 7 i (Biol) the theory, 
prevalent m the i8th c., that all the parts of the 
perfect organism exist previously formed in the 
germ, and are meiely ‘developed * or unfolded (not 
produced by accretion) in tie process of repro- 
duction. Formerly also called theory of Evolu- 
tion (6 b) ; opposed to that of Epioknesis 

x83x Bkfckw, Mag, XXIX. 68 The two styles of conver- 
sation corresponded to the two theories of generation,^one 
(Johnson’s) to the theory of Preformation (or Evolution) — 
the other (Burke’s) to the theory of Epigenesis XB47 [see 
Epigenfsis] 1879 \x,liascheVsKvol Man! 11 40 Caspar 
Fnednch WollT. with his new Theory of Epigenesis gave 
the death-blow to the entire Theory of Preformatioii x 8 m 
Thomson Sci, Life x x zg His [Bonnet's] central idea was the 
‘ preformation * or asserted pre-existence of the oiganism 
and all its parts within the germ 
Hence Pveforma'tlonism, the doctrine or theory 
of preformation (see 2) ; Preforjna’tionlst, one 
who holds or mamlains this theory, 
x888 E, R Lanksster in Encycl Bi it XXIV 815/1 The 
so called ‘ evolutionists ’ of the eighteenth century, bettei 
called praeformationists 1890 Q Retf Apr 372 Both 
notions have now passed along with ‘preformationism’ into 
the limbo of discarded hypotheses 

Freformative (przTfimativ), a, (sb,) Also 
pres-, [f. Fed- A. 3, 4 h- Formativb ; cf Prbpobm ] 

1 . Having the quality or capacity of forming 
beforehand. (Sometimes with allusion to the bio- 
logical theory of prefoimation.) 

Z84X Myers Cath Th, iv § 33 34s The peculiar preforma- 
tive nature of the Jewish institutions and history 1854 
Jml, R, Agrtc, See XV, 11 305 Under the supposition 
that the membiane gives rise to the first production of the 
Dentine, and is itself obliterated by the process, it lias been 
called the preformative membrane of the dental papilla 
1883 SciiAFP Hist Ch, I. Ill xxi igg [That] the apostolic 
Christianity is preformative and contains the living germs 
of all the following penods, personages, and tendencies 

2 , PktloL Prefixed as a formative element ; said 
of a letter, syllable, etc, (esp. in Semitic languages). 

i8ax M. Stuart Gram Hehr, X*iwg iii (1851) 79 The 
praeformative affixes to the Fut , would appropriately have 
a Sheva for their vowel pointing 1837 G, Phillips Syriac 
Gram, 61 The prmformative letters are not four as m 
Hebiew, Ibid, 02 The Infinitive of all the conjugations 
has Mem praeformative 1844 Free Pktlol, Soc, I, 269 
The Georgian also employs a vanety of preformative 
particles in conjugation 

B sh Philol, A preformative particle ; a letter, 
syllable, etc., prefixed to a word or root m inflexion 
or derivation ; a prefix (esp in Semitic langruages). 

x8ax M. Stuart Grmn Ifebr, Lang, n. (1B31) 51 Taw, in 
the prmfoimative (in Hithpael), often assimilates itself 
to the first radical of the verb. Ibid in, 96 The Praeforma- 
lives of tense and conjugation. 1837 G. Phillips Synac 
Giam, 85 The Olaph characteristic of the Aphel coinu- 
gation is sometimes retained with the preformatives X844 
Free Pktlol, Soc I. 246 One of these preformatives .. is 
deserving of more especial notice xgox J E. H Thom- 
son Recent Comm, Darnel X2 There are remains of eastern 
forms for instance, the use of the lamed as preformative 
for the yod in the Substantive Verb— 'a Mandaean i.e. 
eastern usage. 

Preformed (prf przf^jmM),/;$/.it. 

[f. Preform -h -bd 1, or f, Pre- A. i + Formed.] 
Formed beforehand, previously formed. 

x6ox Shaks. ^ttl C I. ill 67 The true cause,. Why all 
these things change from their Ordinance, Their Natures, 
and pre formed Faculties, To monstrous qualitie. x866 
Odlino Anim, Ckem 136 Alloxan, a pre formed consti- 
tuent of urine X869 E A. Parkbs Pract Hygiene (ed 3) 
2x7 During baking a certain amount of preformed sugar 
yields carbonic acid z8^ Mivart Origin Hum Reason. 
1x6 Men do not invent concepts for preformed words, but 
the reverse. 

Prefor-mlsm. Bwh [f. Preform v, -f- -ism,] 
« Preformationism. So PrefoTmist * Pbe- 
fobmationist. 


xBgfl Am^ Natnralui June 449 But this is not Pre- 
formism m the old sense , since the adaptations . are novel- 
ties of fimction in whole or part Ibid , The case of reflex 
and instinctive functions as against the old preformist or 
Weismannist view 

tPrefFaxt, a Ohs, [ad L. pnsfract-us 
abrupt, stern, inflexible, pa. pple of prsefnngere 
to break off befoie the point or abruptly, f prs&j 
Pre- a. 4 + frangHi e to break.] Abrupt, stubborn, 
obstinate, refractory 

ISS5 Gardiner in Foxe A j-M (1570) 1784/s Thou wast 
so piefracte and stout in leligion 1597 J King On yonas 
(1618) 642 Which no man could deny, that weie not too pre- 
fract and obstinate. x6o8 Chatman ByrotCs Trag iv Plays 
1873 II 283 Still he stands prefract and insolent 

Frefrontal (przfr^ ntal), a, {sb,) Anat. and 
Zool Also pr®-. [f. Pre- A , B + L from ^ front- 
forehead -h -al, ot f. Pre- -h Frontal ] a. Situated 
in fi ont of the frontal bone of the skull lb . Situated 
m the fore part of the frontal lobe of the brain 
x8s4 Owen in On *s Cite, Sc, Org Nat I 194 The pre- 
frontal and nasal bones 1899 AllbuHs Sysi Med Vll, 
273 The frontal lobe as so defined must be divided into a 
prefrontal and a postfrontal aiea. Ibid, 738 That pait 
of the brain which is probably most intimately associ- 
ated with psychical processes— the pisefrontal area zoos 
Daily Chron 22 May 3/4 The general consensus of opinion 
localises what we term ‘mind’ in the pre-frontal lobes of 
the biain, 

B. sb, {flhpt, iot prefiontal bone ) A portion of 
the ethmoid, which foims a distinct bone m some 
reptiles, batrachians, and fishes 
1854 OwFN in Orr^s Ctre Sc ^ Org Nat, I 19^ There is 
a distinct, oval, articular surface near the anterior median 
an§:le of each frontal to which the prefiontal is attached 
Ihul ro4 The prefronlals are connate with the lacrymals 
1880 GUNniBR/'xr/ier 57 The piefroiitals,also small, occupy 
the anterior margin of the orbit 
So Vxetxo uto-la^clirymal a , at once prefrontal 
and lachrymal, (In quot as jA, sc, bone ) 

X875 Huxley in Encycl Brit I 759/1 This meets a curved 
flat bone, which bounds the orbit anteriorly and internally, 
and articulates with an ascending process of the maxillary 
bone It may be regarded as a prefronto lachrymal 

fFrefrdi’tiou. Obs, [f. Pre- A. 2 + Frui- 
tion ] Previous fruition 01 enjoyment ; a foretaste. 

tf 163X Donne Serm (1649) 11 . 12s Delighting in the hope 
of a future sin, and sin in a prsefrmtion of his smne, before 
the act 1678 J JtoNus] Bnt, Chvrch 591 To be in the 
Church of heaven, (while he 15 on earth,) by prefruition. 

+ Frefu’lgeucy. Ohs, rare, [f. as next . see 
-BNOY.] Pie-eminent brightness or splendour. 

x66o WATERHOUSE Arms Sf Arm 31 The Patvicians and 
Senators weie so jealous of their ^loryandprefulgency that 
they allowed none participants with them a 1677 Barrow 
Poke's Supiem, (16B7) 57 By the prefiilgency of his ex- 
cellent worth and merit 

t FrefU'lgeut, a, Ohs rare [ad. L. prae- 
fulgSnSf -enteiHi pr. pple. of pnxfulgere to shine 
forth or greatly : see Frb- A. 4, ^ and Fulgent.] 
Greatly shining ; pre-eminent in bnghtness. 

ex^So A Scott Poems (S T. S ) xiv. a Beims Off Phebus 
fair prefulgent visage bncht x65x Life Father Sarpi 
(1676} Z05 As was said of the Images of Brutns and Cassius, 
that in a Funeral pomp they were more conspicuous and 
prefulgent, because.. they were not seen among the others 
t Prefulgurate, z/, Obs, raro'-\ [f-Ppl* stem 
of ’L,prmfulgurdn to flash forth : see Fulgurate.] 

1623 CocKCRAM, Prejulguratef to glister before. 

t Fregfa’ffe, ^ Ohs, [f, Pre- A. i + Gage ».] 
irons. To pledge beforehand, pre-engage. 

1635 Fuller Ch, Hist ix i. § 42 The members of the 
Councell of Trent were by oath pregaged to the Pope ‘ to 
defend and maintain his authority against all the world 

Pregeminal, -geniculate, -genioulum, 
-genital . see Pre- A. 4, B. 3. 
t Prege*rminate, v, Obs. rare-^ [f. ppl. 
stem of L. prsegerminare to bud forth early : see 
Pre- A. i and Germinate.] 

1623 Cockbram, Pregernmmte^ to bud before another. 

Fre-glacial (prfgl^i'J‘al), a Geol, [Pbe- 
B. ib.J Existing or occurring previous to the 
glacial period. 

i8^S, X863 (see Post-glaqal] X863 Q Rezf CXIV 407 
Omitting the first or preglacial period, the estimate is made 
for the glacial and post-glacial period. x88a Dawkins in 
Standard 25 Aug 24 He felt inclined to view the river- 
drift man as having invaded Europe in pre-glacial times. 

Preglenoid, -glenoidal: see Pre- B. 3. 
Pregnable (pregnab’l), a. Forms: 5-7 
preuable, 6 prenn-^, preiu-, preign-, preygn-, 
prign-, 7 pp»gn-, 6- pregnable. [Late ME. 
prtnable^ a. F. prenabU (12th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), 
also in OF. pregnable (1306 in Godef. Compl^^ 
i, prendre (ppl. stem pren-) L. prend^e^ contr. 
from prehenallre i see Pbehbnd and -able. As to 
the g see Impregnable.] Of a fortress : Capable 
of being taken by assault. AXsotramf, 

X43S in Wars Eng in France (Rolls) H 581 If the placis 
were righte prenable. 1523 Ln. Berners Frotss I cclv 379 
They thought well the towne was preignable, Ibtd oclxv 
392 They sawe well that place was prignable 1523 St 
Papers Hen VIII^ VI. 165 What places he supposeth there 
most preinable, or faale to bo had c 15^ tr Pol Verg 
Eng* Hist, (Camden No ag) 14 Out of hope that it was 
pregnable by assault 1591 Unton Corr, (Roxb.) 66 It is 
hardlie otherwise prennable. 1603 Hoi land Plutarch's 


Mor 413 maigin, A strong hold kept by a coward is 
pregnable — Cyrupsedta 107 C^ius desirous in very 
deed to see whether the Castle were any where prenable 
1845 Petrie Round Towers Irel 371 The door alone could 
be pregnable. x88o Hamper's Mag, LX. 615 Its pregnable 
approaches are the portals of entrance and exit for the tube 
D. fig. Open to attack ; assailable, vulnerable, 
1836 New Monthly Mag XLVHI. 334 There were but 
few points on which it [Libertino’s character] was prenable. 
1837 Sir j Paget in Mem v 100 A hard-headed English 
infidel, pregnable to neiibex religion nor common s&n<ie 
1902 Daily Chron, 26 Api 3/1 He attacks Arnold’s veiy 
pregnable idea that Christianity is only Stoicism ‘ touched 
with emotion ’ 

IF Erroneously used for Pregnant a. \ s. ohs 
X607 Topsfll Fottrf Beasts {i 6 s^) 69 In those elder times, 
wherein wisdom and invention was most pregnable Ibid 
674 Leaving those brief and pregnable Narrations of Bel- 
lontus and Scaliger. at66o Contenip Htst Irel. Ur 
Arcbaeol Soc.) II 41 These solide and prenable reasons, 
Hence Pxeguabi’Uty, pregnable quality 
1838 S, Bellamy Betrayal 107 There's not a flaw In 
frailty coupled with defect more near Than this man’s 
strength to pregnabiUty 

II Freguada (prenJa-da) Ohs [Sp. preHada 
big with child.] A variety of lemon see quots 
a 1691 Boyle Hist Atr (1692) 178 There are [in Teneriffe] 
oranges and lemons, especinfly tne pregnadas, which have 
small ones in their bellies, from whence they are so denomi- 
nated 1772-84 Cook's Foy (1790) IV. 1229 Another botanical 
curiosity, mentioned by him, is what they call Pregnada, or 
impregnated lemoa It is a perfect and distinct lemon, 
inclosed within anothei. 

t Fre guauce. Ohs [f. Pregnant . see 
-anoe,] — Pregnancy 1 2-4 , a pregnant quality. 
XS46 Langley Pol, Verg De Invent i. viu 15 b, Poetne 
.comprehendeth al other sciences, as for that when other 
faculties be deuysed by the pregnaunce of mannes wytte, 
this art only is giuen of nature by adiiiine inspiracion x6io 
W Folkingham Art of Survey iv 11 81 Increase compre- 
hends all profits deriued from the Pregnance and Pro- 
duction of the Earth X633 Marmion Fme Compamon ii. 
vi, A sonne of such pregnance of wit and understanding 
1645 Milton Colasi Wks 1851 IV 364 In the passage 


1851 IV 364 In the passage 


following, I cannot but admire the ripenes, and the preg- 
nance of his native trechery (7x645 Howell (16B8) 
IV 470 , 1 doubt it not, having discover’d in your Nature 
so many pregnances and sparkles of innated Honor. 

IT Negative piegnancCy an enoneous rendenng cf 
tJie mod L. law term negaiiva prsugnans - negative 
pregnant see Pregnant « ^ 4 h 

X64X Termes de la 209 The Defendant saith that it was 
not voyd being the temporalties in the kings hands by the 
death of W this is a Negative pregnance, for it may be in 
the kings hands otherwise then by the death of W. 
Fregnanoy ^ (pre guansi). [f Pregnant - 
see -ANOT.] 

1 . The condition of being pregnant, or with child 
or young; gestation. 

1598 Florio, Pregnofiza^ greatnes with child, pregnancie, 
a being great with childe oi with yoong 1691 Kay Ct eation 
II (1692) 62 That extraordinary extension that is requisite 
m the time of their Pregnancy 1777 Watson Phihp H 
(1839) 9 Those appearances, which gave rise to the belief of 
Mary’s pregnancy, were found to be nothingbutthe approach 
of a dropsy. i8ox Med y-nil, V 132 The phsenomena of 
mama and pregnancy will very constantly impede the pro- 
gress of pulmonary consumption xS^Wesim Gaz 25 Feb 
9/3 When Mr. Lawson Tait unravelled for himself the 
whole mystery of the broad ligament, the prevention of 
death in the awful catastrophe of tubal pregnancy was made 
clear to him 

attnb xiM Allbutt's Syst Med. VII, 799 The ‘ pregnancy 
kidney’, .the chronic foim of renal disease dependent on 
pregnancy 1906 Aihemum 21 July 79/1 Mr. H, A Rose 
. .describes in two papers the pregnancy observances in the 
Punjab, of the Hindu and Mohammedan populations 

fig, (or m fig, context) 

a 1529 Skelton Rephcacion yjr Suche a pregnatnjcy Of 
heuenly inrayraciou In laureate creacyon. X641 Milton 
Ch Gout YL wks. 1851 III 122 Heresie begat heresie with 
a certaine monstrous fiaste of pregnancy in her birth, 1754 
H. Walpole Lett, (1846) HI 84, I have often announced 
to you a pregnancy of events, which have soon after been 
still-born, 

2 . tramf, a. Ofihe soil, etc • Fertility, fecundity, 
fruitfulness , abundance. 

16x5 G Sandys Tras), i, 21 [Mt. Ida] Famous for the 
ludgemeut of Pans, and pregnancie in fountaines. 1759 tr 
Dmamel's Hush i vi (1762) 13 (The earth] will acquire 
such a genume and masculine pregnancy. 187B Masque 
Poets 48 He knows the utmost secret of the earth. The 
pregnancy of every blossom’s birth. 

fb. Agerminating or vitalizing quality. Ohs rare, 

1645 Milton Teirach, Wks, 1851 IV. XS7 the eggs of 
an Ostneh m the dust; I do but lay them in the sun , their 
own pregnancies hatch the truth. 

1 0. The state or condition of being impregnated 
widi some substance. Ohs, 

x666 G. Harvey Morh AngUvf 31 The blood, .through 
its pregnancy widi volatilaculeous salt 
8 . fig. III reference to the mind . Fertility, pro- 
ductiveness, inventiveness, imaginative power ; 
quickness or readiness (^WJt) 

1550 Bale Eng, Votaries ii 49 b, They perceyued in 
hym great cppye of leamynge, pregnancy of wytt 1597 
Shaks, a Hen /P*, i 11 192 Prejpancie is made a Tapster, 
and bath his quicke wit wasted in giuing Recknmgs. X63X 
Wekver/ 1 «(? Fun Mon 593 Henry the eight concerned so 
good an opinion of his discreet comportement, and ingenious 
pregnanefe, that he , , made him. nis pnncipall Secretary 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb vn. § 267 He [Sir H. Vane] 
was chosen to cozen, and deceive a whole Nation which 
he did with notable pregnancy and dexterity. 17x2 Addi- 
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PBEGNATION. 


PBBGNAirCT. 

«)V y/«/. No, 309 ? J» The Diveiaons of the fallen Angels 
.are dehcribed with great Pregnancj of Thought. 1833 
Coleridge 1 ablest 33 Oct., I scarcely know a 
striking instance of the strength and pregnancy of the 
Gothic mind 

fb. esp. in reference to the young" Ops 
^S 99 Brffugbten's Lett, v 16 Certaine knowledge of the 
Archbishops great Industrie, from his youth, not pregnanae 
alone. i6^-6a Heylin Cosmt^* 1, fi 682) 273 A pregnancy 
of judgment ab<>\e his years 1671 Clarendok DtaL 
Tiacts{i737l29o He observes apregnancy in his apprentice, 
which he cherishes and instructs. 1734. tr Rolltn s 
HtsL (1827) III \ii 111 306 Such youths as are remarkable 
for the pregnancj of their parts and goodness of disp^ition. 
185a R WiLucMs Eminmt Welshmen 342 III10& Morgan] 
was a poor lad in a farmer’s house, near Bridgewater, 
Somerset. The pregnancy of his genius yms conspicuous, 
and the Rev. John Moore .offered mm tuition gratis 
t c transf, A youth of promise. Ohs, 

163s Follfr Ch Hist vi. 340 To »lect yearly one, or 
moe. of the most promising pregnandes out of both Uni- 
versities, and to breed them beyond the seas ax66x 
Worthies, Berks (1662) u 93 

4 In reference lo speech, words, etc.: Latent full- 
ness of meaning, significance, suggestiveness 
x84x L. Hlmt Seer n. (1864) 59 Not that they want the 
same pregnancy in our language, but because they are 
neither so abundant nor so music^ 0x884 M. Pattison 
Mem (1885) 63 The political pregnancy of certain words 
in these had exdted my interest. 

b. In reference to events action^ etc. . Latent 
capacity to produce results, potentiality. 

18x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2] II aoi The estate that was in 
them, was, by the statute, wholly transferred to serve the 
uses which were in esse, with a pregpiancy and prospect to 
the contingent remainders, if they should arise in due time 
1883 Sefley Ejepanstan Eng, 144 Ihe true test of the 
histoncal importance of events is their pr^nancy the 
greatness of the consequences likely to follow from them. 

t Pre'gnancy Obs, [L Pregnant a'^-, see 
•ANcr.] Cogency, force, weight, of an argnmeut , 
clearness of evidence or proof ; a weighty reason. 

Milton Eikon, in. All those pregnancies and just 
motives came to just nothing 1630 ywdic, Hammond's 
Addr § 10 3 On purpose to take off from the cleamesse, 
and the pregnande of the probation, a 1671 Clarendon 
Swro Levtaih, (1676) 45 Illustrating his definitions by 
instances, as he often doth with great pregnancy. X637 
HornbolGA iv. (1704) 106 Whatever pregnancy 

there may be m the motives a jumdous person doth allege 
Fre’^auty Ctrch. Also 5 preign-, 

?preii-, 5-6 -aunt(e. [a. OF. prngnant (1.^72 
pregnanie instance^ 1 5 . ,preignantes raisons Godef. 
Conip/,), pr. pple. of preiMre^ earlier prtembre, 
prembre to press:— L. premerex cf. *pretgnmi^ 
pregnant, pregnant, pithie, npe, liuelie, forcible, 
strong ; raisons pregnanies, plaine, apparent, im- 
portant, or pressing reasons' (Cotgr. 1611). 

The word appears in £ng much earlier than it is actually 
dted in Fr , tnough the vb had come down in Fr from L. 
In Eng this word ran together in form with the later 
Pregnant a.*, and it is prob. that in later times the two 
were viewed merely as senses of the same word, and that 
this was hence apt to be confused with some of the fig. uses 
of the next See the quots. under ? } 

Of an argument, proof, evidence, reason, etc. : 
Pressing, nrgent, weighty; compiling, cogent, 
forcible, convincing ; hence, clear, obvious. 

CZ374 Chaucer Troyhis iv. xxsx (xiv^ And was hym 
a prmgnant \MS, Gg, 4. 27 ?prenaunt] argument, That she 
was forth out of }us world a gon 1534 ^ hten VIII, 

c; 4 $ 3 Good and pregnaunte euidence mmistred to them 
by persons swomebefore thesayde Justiciar, zssa Hulobt, 
Proliant token, ausp&inm liqmdum. x6ox F Godwin 
Bps, of Eng, 376 Because my proofes are not pregnant 1 
will imsse bun ouer in silence. 1604 SHAxa Oih 11 1. 330. 
x6ax Bp, Mountagu Diairiim 338 Thus elsewhere, as is 
pregnant by that other example, formerly alleaged out of 
piodoras. 1664 Butler Hwa, 11, ti xo6, 1 doubt not, but 
it will appear With pregnant li^L The point is clear. 
1718 Col, Rec, Pennsylv III. 40 That the Proofs were so 
n<gnant and the Cnme so blade 1766 Blackstons Comm, 
11.84 b, pregnant proof that these liberties of socage tenure 
were fra^ents of Saxon liberty 
P The following appear also to belong here, in the pre- 
ening range of sense, though they are in some cases suscep- 
tible of being explained as Pregnant a?- 
1382 N T (Rhem.) Pref, aij, For deciding the doubtes of 
these daieS| more propre and pregnant then the other part 
not yet prmted. 13$^ G Harvey Four Lett, iv. Wks 
(Grosart) I 227 Pregnant rules aiiail much; but visible 
Examples amount incredibly x6oa and Pt Return 
Pantass, iv, i 1546, I will shew you a place in Littleton, 
which IS ve^e pregnant in this point X644 Digby Nat, 
Bodies xxviii (1658) 307 The whole composure of his body 
throughout, were pregnant signes of a well tempered mind 
witbin e x68o Beveridge Serm (1720) I 47 We have as 
pr^Tiant instances of it in the New Testament as in the 
Old. 1733 Smollett Ct, Fathom (1784I 23/t This presage 
jmay certainly be justified by manifold occurrences in 
life . we ourselves have known a very pregnant example. 

Pregnant (pregnant), (JA) Also 5 -ante, 
5-6 -aunt, pnugnant, 6 preignant, -aunt, 
[ad. L. -ant-em with child, pregnant ; 

cf. 'F,prignant {^tgnante fern, m Rabelais 1550). 
Jh® ^z&pretns, preigne = It, pregno, L. type 

praegnus, but m Eng. pregnaunt was used m 1413, and 
was app common in the 15th c, in the transf. sense 3 It is 
remarkable that this should appear so much earlier than the 
literal sense. L prsgn&ns has generally been explained as 
a jml, form, ivorcipraB before+root gna^ of gndscor,gn&ius 
to be born, a derivation favoured by the cognsLtepraigudtto 
a making pregnant or being with child, and late L Prog- 
nare to be pregnant, pragndtus pregnant, and pragndtits 


\ fix-stem) pregnancy On the other hand this does not 
explain the eaily uollateral formprafgnds, -dtem (PUiiitus^, 
and the connexion with root gna- is disputed by some 
see Walde Lutein, EiynioL Wvrterhtch s v J 

I. 1 That has conceived in the womb; with 
child or with young , gravid. Const of (the 
ofepnng), by (the male parent). 

154s Raynold Byrth Mankynde 11. viL 86 Hypocrates 
sa^ The pregnant \edd 1552-65 pregnaunt, ed, 1598 
pregnate] Woman whiche hath lenasvmm for the most 
part aborteth 'Bi.ormt Glossogr ^Pregnasit , great 

with child or young X665-6 Phil Trans, 1 , 388 Pregnant 
Bitches at certain times of their gravidation. 1667 Milton 
P L \\ 779 My womb Pregnant by thee, and now excessive 
grown Prodigious motion felt. X774 Goldsm Nat Hist 
U776) IV, 176 We are not certainly informed how long the 
females [seals] continue pregnant a 1827 Ld Eldon in 
PowelVs Devises (ed 3) ll 360 The child with which A. M 
is now pregnant x8^ H il Wilson Bnt India II 441 
The widow of l^adhuba. was pregnant at the time of her 
husband's assassination 1899 Allbutts Syst Med VIII, 
298 Mental changes are common in pregnant women, 
b Jig (or in figuiattve context ) 
c 1630 Milton Passion 56 And I Might think th'infection 
of my sorrows loud. Had got a race of mourners on som pi eg- 
nant cloud xd4x Hinde % Bruen xxx 93 One errour is 
a pregnant, and faithfull mother of many more 1764 
Goldsm. Trav 138 T he pregnant quarry teem'd with human 
form 1873 Symonds Grk Poets iii. 87 Cyrnus, this city is 
pregnant; but 1 fear that it will bnng forth a man to 
chastise our evil violence 

to Big, laden, swelling; of a sail, bellying, 
x^ Herrick Hesper,, Oheron's Feast 23 A pure seed- 
peane of infant dew, Brought and besweetned in a blew 
And pregnant violet a 1687 Cotton Winter x, With all 
her pregnant^ils atrip 

t 2 , iransf a. Of a plant 01 seed : Fertilized, 
capable of germinating , fruitM. Obs, 

1669 Worlidge Syst Agric (1681) 329 Pregnant, full as 
a Bud, or Seed, or Kernel reai^ to sprout. 1759 tr. Du^ 
hamefs Hush i xv (1763) 80 May prevent the grains being 
render’d pregnant, 1762-9 Falconer Shtpzvr, i 361 There, 
nii with nectar, melts the pregnant vine 

tb Of the soil, etc.: Fertile, iniitful; prolific, 
teeming. Const with, Obs 
161S G. Sandvs Trav 11 97 The fat and pregnant slime 
which It [the Nile] leaueth behind it. 17x5 tr Pancirollud 
Rerum Mem 1 iv xix 231 An Isle. .call'd Marmora, very 
pregnant with Metals 1762-9 Falconer Shipior ii. 161 
The clouds, with ram pregnant, now impend 1789 Mrs 
Piozzi Joum France II. 68 This horrible volcano .seems 
pregnant with wonders 1796 Morse Amer Geog I, 614 
Virginia is the most pregnant with minerals and fossils of 
any state in the Union 

H. In various mental or non-physical uses. 

3 a. Of a person or his mind* Teeming with 
ideas, fertile, imaginative, inventive, resourceful, 
ready. Const, of, in, or to with tnf arch, or Obs, 
24x3 Pilg^ Sowle (Caxton 1483) in, x 37 Adam was 
pregnaunt of vnnghtwisnesse and sool disbeysaunte x432- 
^ tr, Htgden (Rolls) III ^7 jle mynde of man is pregnante 
in a feire day, and feynte in a dowdy day. 13x3 Jcradshaw 
St Werhtrge 11. X204 Famous in victorye, preignant in 
wysdome. Ibui 2024 Fyrst to maister Chaucer, and Lud- 
gate sentencious, Also to preignaunt Barkley, nowe beyng 
religious, To muentiue Skelton and poet laureate a 1391 
H. Smith Serm (1637) 509 Very pregnant to devise new 
shifts to keep in their almes. x^ R Skynker in UsshePs 
Lett, (1686) 353 The Jews have always been so ready and 
pregnant in the Scripture^ as that they need not cite the 
Book, Chapter, 01 verse 1632 Lithgow Trav viii 371 
The exquisit ingeniosity of their best styles, and pregnant 
muention. x^xx Steele Spect, No 136 F 4 A Person of so 
pregnant a Fancy, that he cannot be contented with ordinary 
Occmrences; 1833 M Arnold Scholar Cfypsy iv 34 The 
story of that Oxford scholar poor Of pregnant parts and 
quick inventive brain 

b in pregnant wit, common in ifi-iyth c. arch 
1494 Fabyan Chron, vil 652 A marchaunt, of pregnaunt 
wytte, and of good maner and speche, 13x9 Interl Four 
Elenu m Hazl Dodsley I 7 Divers pregnant wits be in this 
land. 1349 Ckaloner Erasmus on Folly M ij, Who is he 
so pregnant witted that might grope out these mistenes? 
[1372 Saiir Poems Reform xxx, 71 Pringnant of wit, of i 
policie but jpeir 2589 Nashe Pref Greene's Menaphon. 
(Arb.) 17 His pregnant dexteritie of wit,] 1634 Heywood 
Maidenhead Lost 1 Wks. 1874 IV. 106 Come, come, I know 
you haue a premant wit. cx66o South Serm , John vti 
*7 (1715) I 24® Nor did ever the most pregnant Wit in the 
World bnng forth any Thing great, without some Pain 
and Travail 

t c. esp, of young persons, or tbeir faculties Apt 
to conceive or apprehend, quick-witted, of unusual 
capacity, full of promise, promising Obs, 

1337 Order of Hospitalls C vuj^ Suche of the children as be 
pregnant and very apt to learninge, z6ia Drayton Poly^ 
olb vi 223 Her apt andpremnt Youth sen thither yeere by 
yeere. Instructed in our Rites with most religious feare. 
1635 Brathwait Arcad Pr n, 180 Whom we no lesse truly 
than properly call the Muses minion, the conceits preg- 
nantest darling, a x66i Fuller Worthies (1662) 1. 239 She 
was a very pregnant Lady above her age, and died in her 
infancy when not full four years old. 1707 Chamberlaynb 
Pres St Eng ni 425 Some of the most pregnant liads are 
so good Proficients that they are sent to the University 
t d. A^t to receive or be influenced ; receptive ; 
disposed, inclined, ready. Obs, (chiefly in Shaks.). 

xwx Shaxs. Tvjel, N iii 1 xoo My matter hath no voice, 
Lady, but to your owne most pregnant and vouchsafed 
we x6oa •— Ham 111. 11 66 And crooke the pregnant 
Hmdges of the knee, 1608 — Per iv Prol 44 And cursed 
Dionixa bath The pregnant instrument of wrath Prest for 
this blow. 1628 Donne Serm xxxx (1640) 290 Christ places 
the Comfort of this Comforter, the Holy Ghost, in this, that 
he shall worke upon that pregnant faculty, the Memory 


e Of beanng Keen, sharp, acute. Obs rare 
1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 209 Their heaiing is 
most piegnant , for the Egyptians when they signifie hearing, 
picture a Haie. and for this cause we have shewed you 
Sready that their ears are long like horns 
4 . Of words, symbolic acts, etc * Full of mean- 
ing, highly significant ; containing a hidden sense, 
implying more than is obvious, suggestive ; also, 
ffull of, replete with (something significant) 
cxi^o Pol Poems (Rolls) II 227 Discusse it with diligens, 
and telle iff hit be, This pagent is pringnant, sir Pilat, 
parde CX480 Henryson 'Jest, Cres 270 In breif sermone 
ane pr^nant sentence wryte a 1626 Bacon Coif ess Faith 
Wks. 1879 1 . 338/3 The continual history of the old world, 
and church of the Jews is pregnant of a petpetual 
allegory and shadow of the work of the ledemption to 
follow x6s9 Pearson Creed (1839) 104 The best of the 
Latins thought the Greek word so pregnant and compie- 
hensive, that the Latin tongue had no single word able 
to express it «x66x Fuller Worthies (1662) t 133 His 
Epithetes were piegnant with Metaphors t838“9 Hallam 
Hist Lit III 111 vii § 41 378 The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to he filled up by the reader’s reflec- 
tion. i860 Westcott Study Gosp vi (ed s) 3x8 St 
Mark compresses into this one pregnant sentence the central 
lesson of the trial 1879 Farrar bt, Paul II 188 It is 
impossible I think in fewer words to give the full interpre- 
tation of this pregnant thesis 
b. Phrases. 

Pregnant construction, m Gram or Rhet , a construction 
in wmeh more is implied than the woids expiess Preg* 
nant negatvo^ m Logic [L propositio categorica negaiwa 
praegnans in Paulus Nicolettus Venetus, 15th c , Prantl IV 
129, note S4S] seequot i8go Negative pregnant, vc\ Law, 
a negative implymg 01 involving an affirmative 
1607 Cowell Inierpr, Negaiiue pregnant,,, \s a negatiue 
implying also an affirmatiue As if a man being impleaded, 
to naue done a thing vpon such a day, 01 m sucli a place, 
denyeth that he did it modo 6* forma declaraia which 
implyeth neuer the lesse, that in some sort he did it 1657 
Burton's Diary (1828) II 265 You put a negative pregnant 
upon a man, to say that sitting at the door is moie piofane 
than standing x8z8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) IV. 552 This 
general denial amounts only to a denial of personal notice 
to herself, and is a kind of negative pregnant 1890 Cent 
Diet s V , Pregnant negative, a negative proposition affected 
by a reduplicative, exceptive, or other expression requiring 

3 )ecial treatment in logic thus, *no man, qua man, ever 
eeps ' is a pregnant negative 

6. Fertile or fruitful in results ; big %vtth conse- 
quences ; containing important issues ; momentous 
1S9X Florio ^nd Fruties Ep Ded 1 In this stirring time 
and pregnant prime of muention when euene bramble is 
fruitfull a 1674 Clarendon Surv Leviath (1676) 255 Enor 
IS naturally pregnant, and the more desperate it is, the more 
fruitful X783 Gouv Morris in Spaiks Life 4 Writ (1S32) 
I 252 A critical business,, pregnant with dangerous con- 
sequences 1820 Combe Consol (Chandos) x6o They hold 
a pregnant lie well told. Is worth at least its weight in gold 
t b Resultant, produced. Obs notue-use 

Bacon Max, Use Com, Law i vm. (1636) 34 Any 
accessary before the fact is subject to all the contingencies 
pregnant of the fact, if they be pursuances of the same fact 
B as A pregnant woman, rare, 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 284 Humane Policy forbeareth 
execution of a condemned Pregnant (or woman with Child) 
1864 in Wbbstfr [citing Dunglison, who, however, in his 
entry app intends the adj ]; and in mod Diets 
Hence f Pre’grxLant o tram,, to render piegnant. 
1632 Sparke Pnm, Devot (1660) Pray’r Sometime 
descending, Pregnantetb the Womb Of Teeming Earth 

t Pre gfnautly, adv?- Obs [f. Pregnant a i 
+ -LY 2.] Of argument, proof, etc. * Cogently, 
forcibly, clearly. 

c X440 Capgrave Life Si, Kaih 11 1237 And voyd jour 
resoun well & pregnantly 1604 T. Wright Passions vj 11 
§ z. 125 Play piegnantly prooueth passions 1634-66 Earl 
Orrery (1676) 24 What more piegnantly confirm’d 

me he was the real Artabazus X763 Law tr Behmeiis 
Myst Magnum xhii (177a) 254 We here see very fully and 
pregnantly. 

Pre’gnautly , twjfo 2 [f pbbgnant a,^ + -m 2. ] 
In a pregnant manner or stale. 

1 . ^Fruitfully' (Johnson 1755) 
b. In a form capable of development, rare, 

1884 J. Tait Mind in Mattel (i8ga) 58 It is reiterated 
that all forms of life existed pregnantly 111 the first germs. 

2 . In a manner implymg more than is expressed ; 
significantly , suggestively. 

1879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram 359 Often, the iti is used 
more pregnantly 1897 Nem Eng Did III 65/3 A deal 
is used pregnantly for a good or great deal, 

tPre’gnantness. Obs rare-°, [f Pregnant 
G. l and 2 + -EEBS.] The quality of being pregnant . 
= PeegnanoyI and 2 

1727 Bailey V0I. II, Pregnaniness, a being great with 
Child, also (spoken of Evulence or ProoO Strength ; also 
(of Invention, Wit, etc ) Ripeness, Quickness. 
fPre'gnate, d: Obs rare’^K [ad. late L prse- 
gndfus (5th cent), pa. pple. of prs&gndre to be 
pregnant. J «= Pbegnant <z 2 j. 

13^ [see Pregnant 1, quot 1545]. 
t Pre'gfnate, v, Ohs rare^^ [f. ppl. stem of 
L, prtegndre • seeprec.] tntr. Of soil ; To become 
fertile, to promote germination or gi owth 
1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardner 1 l 6 Backward 
soils, which are long a pregnating m the Spring 

tPregfna'tion. Obs, rare-^, [ad. L. prFgnd- 
tion-em : see Pregnant a,'^ * Pregnancy \ 

X613 Cockeram, Pregnaiion, being great with childe 
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t Preg'na'tress. Obs, rar^^K [f. as fern of 
L. '^pregnator (not found) + -ess 1 ] A (feminine) 
agent or power that generates or brings to birth. 

1765 Law tr Behmui^ MysK Mas mm vi ^ Ci77«) aS 
the Piegnatress [Ger Gehahrertii\ of Time is a Model or 
Flat form of the Eternal Piegnatress 
Pregnotarie, -y, valiants of Peenotaby Obs 
tPregra'nd, preagrand, a. Ohs. rare'^^. 
[ad. L prtegf a7td-7s very laige • see Pee- A 6 and 
Grand a.} ExtraorcUnaiily large. 

1657 Tomlinson Ref ton's Di^ <1 50 Not unlike a she goat 
with a pTaGgiand body 

t Fre'gravate, ^ Ohs, iwr. Also prse-. [f. 
ppl. stem of L piwgrtwaieKxi press heavily upon 
prd&i Pee- A. 5 ^gravare to weigh down, f gravis 
heavy) ] trans To weigh down, ovei weight 
iSsa Bp Hall Lvois World 11, § x The clog which the 
body brings with it cannot but pregravate and trouble the 
soul m all her performances 1653 Sclater Fim 6erftf 
95 Sipt, (1654) IS The Soule (which ii. here clogg’d,and dioasy, 
and much pieegrav.ited by the Body, subject to corruption) 
Hence t P3^esri?a>va'tiotL Ohs, see quot 

x6a3 Cocker AM, Piegtauaiion^ great giiete. 

tFregra vitate,prsa-,^'. Obs,7*are, [Pre-A. 

5 ] inti. To giaviinte more (than something else) 
x68^ Boyle Enq, Notion Nat vi xSg Water does giavi- 
tate m Water, as well as out of it, though indeed it does not 
prajgiavitate, because tis Counter-baTlanc’d by an equal 
weight of Collateral Watei, winch keeps it from descending 
1723 Quincy itfv Ph^steo Mtd (ed 2) tS;/! I hose things 
v/liich do notpre-gravitatu in the Air, Water, Sk the Vulgar 
take to have no Giavity. 

fpregre’dlenoe. Ob^, [ad, L. type 

^pripg/edienliaf f prspgredl, f. prsB, Pee- A i + 
gradi to step, go.] A going before or m front. 

X59S Chapman Ovid's Ban^ Sence Cm But as the Vni- 
conis pregiedience To venomd Pooles, doth puidge them 
with his home, And after him the desarts Residence May 
safely dnnke 

t Fregre'SSlon. Ohs, rare, [ad, L. 
sidn^em a going before, h. of action f. prfPgredi, 
see piec ] Going bcfoie, antecedence, precedence 
1633 Cocker AM, a going before. 165X Biocs 

New Dtsp IT 173 Medicines do not need the pra^iession of 
our heat 1636 Blount Glossos:r^ Pregression^ .a going 
befoie, an out-going or ovei -passing, a preventing, 
t PregU'St, Ohs rare'^\ [ad.L p>iii>guslffje 
to taste before see Pee- A. i and Gust s 7 i] To 
taste before. So Qronce-wds,) f Pregu'stant a,, 
tasting beforehand ; f Fregfa stlo Peeou&tatoe 
1633 CocKERAM, Piegttstj to taste before X834 Syd 
Smith (1859) 11 . 37/a we must tie those praegustant 
punishers down by one question x^ Moircux Rabelais 
V xxj The Lepious were brought in by her Abstiactors, 
Spodi7ators, Masticators, Pieguslics [F Prestisles} .and 
other OlTicers, for whom 1 want names 

t Fregusta tiou. Obs, Also prae-. [n. of 
action f X. prxgustare see prec. So obs. F. pri- 
gustation (Godef ),] A tasting before, a foretaste 
1636 Blount Glossogr JPregHstahon , , a tasting or assay 
ing before a X638 A Farincdon Serm (1674) HI 398 
Une Child, when he is hangr3^ desires milk, because he 
hath a kind of prsegustation of milk in his very nature 
1667 Waterhouse Loud 93 Over early piegustation 
of Woe 1678 A Walker Character Lady Warwick X17 
In the actual exercise of prayer, by which she so often 
anticipated Heaven by pregustation 
fPregusta'tor. raTi?. Inypieo- [a. L, 
prtvgustator^ agent-n, f. pntgustdre (see Peegust) 
as F. prdgustateuK'] One whose fanction is to 
taste meats and drinks before serving them. 

X694 Mottbux Rabelais v. xxiii, When her Frse^ustators 
[F. Preptstes] had tasted the meat, her Masticators,, 
chew’d It. 

II FvehaUuat, wae- (prfhse l^ks). Anal, and 
Zool, [mod.L., f. prm^ Pbe- B, 3 + Hallux. 
Named 1885 by Bardeleben of Jena,] A rudi- 
mentary structure, osseous or cartilaginous, found 
on the inner side of the tarsus of some Mammalia, 
Keptilia, and Batrachia, and supposed to represent 
an additional digit, 

x888 Pros, Zool. Soe Land, x^o That the pre-hallux takes 
on ceitain of the essential relationships of a digit is beyond 
dispute, That it really represents one is another question 
1889 Aihenseum x 3 May 635/3 Brof Bardeleben [sent a 
paper] on the prmpollex and prsehallux of the mammalian 
skeleton, .He also stated chat lie had discovered vestiges of 
the pisehallux and praepollex in certain Reptilia xSpx 
Flower & Lydekkbr Mammalia 11. m In the posteiior limb 
the tibial sesamoid, and a ftbnlar ossification corresponding 
to the pisiform, are regarded as representing a prehallux 
and a postminimus. 

II Frehalteres (pr/ihs Iterfz), sb, pi, Entom, 
[mod L., f. Pee- B. 3 -i- Halteres.] A pair of 
small membranous scales in front of the nalteies 
of dipterous insects , usually called tegula. 

X890 in Cent Diet, 

nehezainence, -ent, obs. if. Pbe-eminenoe, 
-EMINENT. Fre-heniiplegid . seePBE-B. i. 
t Frehe'Ud, S'. Obs, rare, \pA,'L, prthend^Srt 
to grasp, seize, catch, for earlier prgehend^e (Plaut), 
f. /ne, + Handers, cognate with Gr. x“>' 5 - 
to take in, hold Sometimes perh, aphetic f. 
Appbkhbnd.] trans. To seize, catch, apprehend. 

xg Stow m Pol Rel ^ L Poems (1866) Pref X5 noU^ 
They were greatly blamed that prehended hym and 
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comitted hytn. a 1637 Middleton Mayor oj Qumbof ottgh 
V 1, Is not that Rebel Olivei, that 1 ray tor to my yeai, Pre- 
hended yet? X83X T HoPEFff Origin Man h 76 Vege- 
tables and animals for puiiuing, prehending, and appio< 

f niating to themselves the substances they want for tndr 
urther support, want new external organs. 

tPrehenaa-tion Obs rare [ageat-n.f L/r<f- 
hensare {pi'ensHie) lo seize, detain, solicit (iieq. 
of prehendSre) : see piec. and cf. Peenbation.] 
(?) Solicitation, suing 

1649 C, Walkcr Hist, Independ 11 14s The Domestick 
use of their N'ornenclators, then Prehensationi, Invitations, 
Clientsbips. 

FreheiLSible (pi/hemsib’!), a. ^aje. [f L. 
p}ahens-y ppl. stem of p}eJt$nd-^e (see Peehend) 
+ -IBLE So F prdhensxbk ] Capable of being 
grasped 

<sx6tt Bbmtham Ess, Zang Wks 1843 VIII. 315 This 
verbal noun .which in this its separate stat& becomes the 
name of a sort of fictitious entity, of a sort of fictitious body 
01 substance, is, in this state, rendered more prehensible 

Frehensile (prfhe nsil, -sail), a. Chiefly Zool, 
[a F, prdhensik (Buffon), f, as prec + -tie, -ile.] 
Capable of prehension; having the capacity of 
grasping or laying hold of anything 
X781-5 Smdllte tr Button's Nat Hist (179X) VIII 183 
By his prehensile tail, he [the Coaita] is easily distin- 
guished from the monkeys x8s4 Owen Shel ^ Teeth 
(1855) 94 Not any of the limbs of fishes are prehensile. 
187 X Darwin Desc, Man I iv 142 With some savages the 
foot has not altogether lost its prehensile power 
b Comb,, as prelunstle-hpped, -tailed 
x8a8-34 Good's Study Med, (ed 4) III, 15 M. Cuvier 
suspects that it [the sense of touch m the tail] has a similar 
existence m all the prehensile-tmled mammala X899 F, V, 
Kirby Sport E C AJnea xii 133 The prehensiie-Iipped 
rhinoceros. 1903 Wesiiir Gas x8 Sept 4/1 Prehensile- 
tailed creatures aie, as a rule, restricted to the New World. 
Frehensility (prfhensi liti). [f prec. -my ] 
The quality of being prehensile, prehensiveness 
1856 Emerson Eug, Traits vi, xxs Their statesmen,. have 
invented many fine phiases to cover this slowness of per- 
ception and piehensili^ of tail 1869 Gillmorc Ftguter's 
Reptiles 11. xo In the Vipeis, it [the tail] is short and with- 
out any prehensihty. 

Frehension (ijifhem Jon), [ad . L 
c/// seizing, apprehending, n of action f prehenddre 
(see Peehend). So F. prihmston (pi'ebenaon 
c 1400 m Godef,).] 

1 . The action of taking hold (physically) ; grasp- 
ing, seizing Chiefly Zool, 
x8a8 ''Nv.spscv.vk, Preliensum, a taking hold; a seizing ; as 
with the hand or other limb. Lawrence, X833 Sir C. Bell 
Hand (1834) 159 The bill of the bird is the organ of pie- 
hension and of touch. 1884 H Spcncur in Contemp Reo. 
July 39 Food cannot be got without powers of prehension 
b A taking^possession, occupation, seizure, rare, 
x88o Sir J, B Phear Aryan VtlL tnJndta Ixitrod. 13 The 
prehension and clearing of a definite tract of ground, and , 
arrangements for tilling it 

+ 2 . Seizure or arrest in the name of justice or 
authority ; apprehension Obs, 

XB34 Acist Hen VIII, c. 6 8 9 The nexte sessions .to he 
holden after the prehension or attachement of such ofiendour. 
xfiSx Lambardk Eiren i xii (1588) 66 The ancient Con- 
seruator of the Peace, who had onely Coertion or Pre- 
hension in a few cases x8oa Bentham Pnuc, JudiciaZ 
Procedure xxii § t Prehension, applied to things, will 
he with leference to>^i A thing immoveable 2 A thing 
moveable 3 A stock of things moveable. 

3 Grasping with the mind ; mental apprehensio n. 
1836 J. Abbott Way to do Good ix, 094 There is something 
in man which enables him to seize, as it were, hy direct pre- 
hension, what IS true and right when it is disttnctly pre- 
sented to him. 1899 R/9eC(8w./Iz/»^. Sept 3«/2 Mr ChurchilVs 
instinctive prehension of her clmms to fashionable distmction. 
FreheUSiTO (pri'he naiv), a rare, [f. L 
prehens-, ppl. stem of prehendB^e + 
-IVB ] Capable of seizing or laying hold ; = Pee- 
EENSILE. Hence Frehe*XL8ivexLe8S. 
x8S7 I. Taylor World of Mind xxiv, § 88§ Conscious of 
its want of a prehensive limb. X807 A. Lang in Eatly News 
97 Sept 6/5 At the Raj Kumar College ‘we had a higher 
ideal of fielding than most Bngh^ schools', perhaps a 
greater agility and pr^ensiveness. 

Frehensor (prfhe’ns^j). [f. as prec + -on 2 ] 
One who or that which lays hold of anything. 

1839 Bentham yustiee ^ Cod, Petti, 179 Distinguished by 
some such name as prehemors or arrestors 1830 — Egmiy 
Disp Court Prop in vii 41 Three different sorts of func- 
tionaries— )Prehensors, Messengers, and Consignees— for 
carrying on the necessary intercourse, between the judge, 
on the one part, and things and persons, on the other. 

II FrehensO'Vium. Zool, [mod.L., f. pre- 
hensori see -obium] An apparatus or arrange- 
ment of parts adapted for prehension ; spec, applied 
to a formation of the legs m some spiders and 
insects >890 in Cent, Etci, 

Frehexisory (prfhemsori), a, rare [ad. 
mod.L. prehensdri-tts, f, as prec. see -obt^J 
Adapted for seizing or laying hold : * Pbehbnsivb. 

x8a6 Kirby & Spence Eniomol, III xxxi 240 The pupae 
[of Lihellulma] are furnished with a prehensory mask. 1835 
Kirby Hab ^ Inst Anim II. xiu, 10 The prehensory 

^r6]l6t6F0Cercal (prf|beten 7 SG*jkal), a Ichth 
[Pee- B. I.] Preceding the heterocercal ; a sup- 
posed stage m the development of the tail in fishes. 


190# Nalure eo Sept 506/1 The suppowtion that it repre- 
sente the original protocercal ’ 01 prencterocerLal stage, 
Pre-hezameral: see Fee- B. i 
F rebistoriau (pifhistovnan), lare, [f as 
next, after hisionan^ One who studies the remains, 
customs, and conditions of prehistoiic times 
1893 Amer Caih Q Rev Oct 728 This has been either 
Ignored or rejected by the new school of prehistonaui, 
X903 Nation IN Y ) 20 Nov 398/1 Prehistonans had long 
known of a gentleman who had long excavated on his 
own responsibility, 

Frehistoric (prz histp nk), a, [f. Pee- B i -i- 
IIi&TOEiOfl! So ^.prdhstonque,'] Of, belonging 
to, or existing in the period antecedent to history, 
or lo the first historical accounts of a people. 

1851 D Wilson yfitle) The Archaeology and Prehistoiic 
Annals of Scotland Ibid ix, The pr^istonc races of 
Northern Europe x863/i^;<!f (ed 2)1 Pref 14 The applica- 
tion of the teim Prehistoric— mtxo^wc&Si, if I mistalve not, 
for the first time in this work x86o W G. Clark m Vac 
Tow. 38 This tufa has been deposited hy some pre-histoiic 
volcano 1878 Gl^dstonc Prvn, Homer 8 Homer and '1 roy 
lie far hack m the piehistoric period 1894 H B Sivctc 
Apostles' Creed u 29 Evidence to show that about the 
middle of the third century a prehistoric and premundane 
Sonship was ascribed by the majority of believers to Jesus 
Christ. 

So Prehlsto'rlcal a, prehistonc, hence Pre- 
hlato'rically adv , in prciiistonc times. 

1862 Parthenon 26 Julyipj From a * prehlstoiical ’ period 
down to the Conquest of Tamerlane (A d 1398} 1863 Lyell 
AnUq Man xi Another class of memorials has thrown 
light on the pre-historical age. 1895 Edm, Rev July 137 
1 he stream of communication set 111 prehistorically 

Frehisto 'Ties, sb, pi, [pi, of Pbehistobto a ; 
after economics, pneumatics, etc] Piehistoric 
matters as a branch of study. 

3884 July Z12 Chinese jprehisloncs have not as 

yet been sufficiently studied to decide which metal was the 
first to be wrought in that distant realm. i8ox R. Sewell 
in Aihenmum x3 Aug 226^1 A paper on .Dravidian pre- 
histoTics in this locality, with special reference to Kapgal. 

Frehistory (prfhi'ston). [f Pee- -f- Histoby, 
after Pbehistobio.] The account of events or 
conditions pnor to written or recorded history; 
hence, such events or facts, or the period when 
they occurred; prehistonc matteis or times. 
iB7xTvlor/*?^//« Cult II 401 The history and pre-history 
of man take their proper places in the genera! scheme of 
knowledge x888 limes 3 Oct 8/x The existence of the 
Pelasgi as a distinct and identifiable race and element m 
Italian or Greek history, or rather pre-history 3902 
Nature 30 Jan 299/2 The clever etchings on bone and ivory 
of the cave-dwellers of Western Europe are well known to 
all who interest themselves in the pre-history of man. 

Frolluite (prenmt), Mm, [ad. G. prejinit 
(Weiner 1789), f the name of Colonel von Prehn, 
who brought it from the Cape of Good Hope : 
see -ITS ^ 2 b.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium 
and calcium, found in more or less globnlar masses 
of a pale green colour and vitreous lustre. 

X795 SchmeisseVs Syst Min I 147 Prehnite is called 
after Captain Prehn who brought it first to Europe x8oa 
Bournon in Phil Ttans, KCll 282 That kind of prehnite 
which Is composed of a mass of crystals confusedly aggre- 
gated a 1882 Sir R. Cbristison Life (1865) I 96 finding 
prehnite on the way under the blastings of a trap cliff 
Hence Frebnltiform (prenitif^m) a,, having 
the form of prehnite. 

184^ Pdrtlock Geol 152 Stilbite, both in the ordinary 
sheaf-shaped aggregations, and prehnitiform 

Fvelmi'tiCf a Chem, [f. prec. : see quot. 
1872.] In Prehniitc add see quots 
1872 Watts Did, Chem VI 811 Prennitic acid, CioHqOz 
. crystallises .in large prisms resembling the mineral preh- 
site. X875 Ihtd VII 3006 Frehnitic acid obtained by 
heating hydromellitic acid with strong sulphuric acid 
FrelitHUau (przhiz 7 man), a, [Pbe- B i.] 
Preceding the human ; previous to the existence of 
man upon the earth 

X844 R. Chambers Vest Creation, Orig, Amm, Tribes, 
Throughout the whole of the pre-human period. 1900 H, 
Macbherson H Spencer 117 Studying mental processes in 
their earlier pre-human manifestations 
Preiohe, -our, etc., obs ff. Pbeaoh, Pbeaoheh 
P reld, var. Feeds v Ohs, Freie, prei^e, 
obs. ff. Pbay, Peby. Preiep(e, obs ff. Peayeb. 
Preif, -e, preifif^ obs, ff. Proof, Pbovb. Preign- 
abl©, -ant, obs. ft Pbeonablb, Peegnant. 
Preignetory, -notaarte, -y, var. Peenotabt 
Obs, Preik, obs. Sc. f. Peice. 

Fre^imagine (prfiimee^dgm), v, [f, Pee- A, i 
-l-lMAaiNE; cf. xcAd,lu, prsttm&gindre (1132 in Du 
Cange).] irons. To imagine beforehand , in quot 
a 1631, to preconceive, presuppose. 

aj^i DonnsZ^^^ (1651) 274 Everie addition preimai^nes 
a beemg x8i8 Moore Mem. (1856) VIII. 233 , 1 have done 
It, I , as usual, not half so well as X had pre-imagined it. 
So yve-in&agina tion, imagination of something 
before the actual existence or experience of it. 

x88x SvLLY Illusions 105 The results of definite preimagina- 
tion, including what are generally known as expectations 

Pre-imbibe, -unbue, -impression, etc.: 
see Pee- A. T, a. Preln, Sc. f. Peeen. Prein- 
able, obs. f. Peeonable. 
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-|- g- mimalsu, v, Qbs. fare. [Pbe- A. I.] 

irans. To ‘inanimate’, vivify, or inspire beforehand. 
i6a4 Donme Sertft xivi (1640} 462 When he was to re* 
inanimate him with his spirit ; rather, to pre-inanimate mm , 
for, indeed, no man hath a soule tiU he have gra^ « XO3X 
- Sentt. cviu (cd. Alford) IV,45* That power of that Grace 
that prevents and prttnaminates that Action 
Fre^Incarial; see Pee- B i. 
Pr^iiiCEi'niatey B i + Ikcae- 

ITATE a.l Existing previous to the Ihcnmation, 
1868 Lightfoot Bp Phibpptans (1883) 131 Does the 
expression » refer to the pre incarnate or the incarnate 
Christ? tSgs Svlmokd DcciK Immoriahp ly. i« 459 . 1 ^ 
It a ministry of the pre-incamate Christ, the disembodied 
Christ, or the risen Const? 

Fre-iuoama-tioii. [PBS-A.a.] A previous 
incarnation or embodiment. 

1003 Myers Hwn^ Ptrsonahfy II* 136 One prc-incama- 
tioii as an Indian Princess* 1904 IVesim a May 3/a 
Can this wide*eyed poet be a preincamation of Swinburne ? 
Alas * It IS but Sir iSiomas Overbury* 

^e-incliud (pr?imkbrn), v, [Pee- A. i J 
trans. To mclme or dispose beforehand* 

1671 WooDHEAD.St Teresa i. Pref 33 These Saints are 
. by the Holy S^t j|ire*inclmed .to ask x8da Lytto’v 


Sir. Siory II 


see cause for the fear to iihich 


fPre-^acrepa'tioii. Ohs. rare-K [Pee- A. 2,] 
A previous incxeparion, rebuke, or reproof. 

a rdax Dottje Seres. lx«* (1640) 619 God armes him with 
a pre-mcrepation upon Descents, Kehtefiesit Goe no lesse, 
be not made lower. 

Pre-iHdesignate (pritinde'sign^, -de*2-), a. 
Lo^. [f. Pee- A. 3 + Indbsiguate ] Having 
no sign of quantity prefixed ; « Indefinitb a. 4, 
lUDESIGM-ATE. Opp to PeBDESIGNATE. 

1837*8 (see pREDESiGKATsl X846 Hamiltox Let tape 
Afarjnut 3 The preindesignate terms of a proposition, 
whether subject or pre^cate, are never, on that account^ 
thought as indefinite {or mdeterminate) in quantity. 


Pre-indicant (prJii'ndikant), rare [f. Pbe- 
A. a -{■ Ikdicant*] Something that indicates or 
betokens beforehand; a prognostic. 

i(^ Pell rmPrav. Sea 374 If cudffi about the Moon 
bee double or treble, they are. prmdican.ts ofa. .tempest 

Pre-indicate (prfirndikffit), v. [Pee- A iJ 
irans. To indicate or point out before Wd. 

1804 A. PiRiB in Spurgeon Treas Hast. Pa boexi. 3 It 
also pre-indicated the blowing of the gospektmmpet 1849 
H. Mayo Pep Suptrsist. iv 72 For how many centuries 
were die laws of dectneity preindicatcd by the single fact, 
that a piece of amber when rubbed would attract light 
bodies? 1867 Coniemp Rev. VI. 360 The Bishop pre* 
indicated the essential importance . of the future production 
of the folio MS. 


Pre-inform Cpw“ihifp*mi), v. [Pee- A, ij 
irons. To inform beforehand. 


1791 Tenon 4 Ccwitiy Mag, Suppl 593/2 Being pre* 
informed that it would be a very mixed assembly, 1878 
H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. I. xvi. 423 As couriers had 
pre-informed ns. 

Pre-instinct* nrr^* [Pee- A. 2] A previous 
or pre-existing instinct. 

1843 T. Goodwim Return e/Prayets 46 By an unerring 
providence and premstinct mfused by his Spmt* 

Pre-instruct (prijinstni kt), v, [Peb- A i : 
cf. OF. preinsirttid (a 1500 in Godef).] irons. 
To instruct beforehand. So otion, 

instruction in advance. 


1642 CompL io Ho. Comm, xa Sollicitation and pre* 
instTuction in Causes 1846 Mayne Serot. Utttiy j6 A 
ttrtaiue Disaple named Anamas, pre instructed by Christ 
in a idsion, was sent to him. 1653 H. More Conjeet, 
CabiaL^ Def. 204 As if Plato bad been pre instructed by 
men of the same Spuit with the Apostle. 

Preinte, obs, form of Peint. 

Pre-intend (prfjintend), V. [Pee- A. i.] 
irons. To intend previously; to purpose beforehand. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosta ii. 78 Such a succession as 
themsdves bad pceintended. ai6^ Bromb Laniotselle v 
Wks. X873 1 40X That Charitable use, To wliich I pre* 
intended it 

Pre-iiitei;pret(pri|int5upr6t),2>. [Pee- A. i.] 
irons. To interpret beforehand. So Fre-ixiter<. 
preta*tion., interpretation in advance* 

1638 Mayne Lvcian (1668) 307 Our Oracles, and pre- 
interpretations of these Decrees 1640 Nabbes Bride iii, 
You catch . and preinterpret Thoughts that had never 
being 

Pre-intimate (prfii'ntmwit), v, [f. Pee- A, i 
+ iNUiaiATB V ] irons. To intimate beforehand or 
in advance. So Pxe-liildixia*tioii, previous intima- 
tion, a suggestiou beforehand. 

axSax T. ^xirsQomm yosh. ix 27 The transaction .. 
pre>intimated thrir admission into the church. 1828 
WEBSTER cites T. Scott for Preintomtion x8o6 J. E. 
Rankin in Chicago Advance 30 Jan ids/i Her cheerful* 
ness and evenness of temper, pteintimate what she may 
become when thoroughly taught and trained, 

Pre-intone (prfjintdii-n), Eccl, [Pee- A* i.] 
irans. To mtone the introductory part of (a melody) 
in a low voice for the officiant, who ^en intones 
it aloud. 

1853 Dale tr. SaMeseMs Ceremonial 67 They accom. 
Mny the Officiant to hxs seat, and stand before him until 
the first ^nto^hall have pre*intoiied to him the first anti 
fhe Offiewnt* pre-intones the Hymn for 


Preire, obs. f. Pbatee. Preis(e, obs. ff. 
Pkaise, Peice. Preis, .e, preiss, Preist, obs. 
Sc If. Peess, Peiest. Prelve, obs. Sc. f. Peovb. 

Prejacent (sh.) [a.OF.pre- 

jacent ( 15 th c. in Godef ), ad. L. p^sejacent-eJii^ pr* 
pple. olprxjacere to he in front, f./?w, Pee- A, 4 + 
jaeSre to lie.] 

Previously existing ; pre-existent Ohs. 

1546 Langley Pol Vetg De Tfvuent, r i 2 Thales said 
that God was an understandinge that made .all thynges of 
the water as matter prejacent. 1596 Bell Sitrv Popery i. 
1 u 1 Without any antecedent or prejacent matter, X676 
Garencieres Corals 46 Without any prejacent or evident 
cause, (XXTOS Blrkitt On H T, Heb xi, 5 The world 
was made, not out of any pre jacent or pre-existent mattei, 
but out of nothing 

2 . Logtc Laid down previously; constituting 
the origmal proposition from which another is 
inferred. 'B.eno&elhpt asrA roTe, 

CX840 SirW Hamilton Z<^g’/cApp (i860) II, 276 Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the logicians, conversion applies only 
to the naked terms themselves —the subject and predicate 
of the prejacent interchange places, but the quantity by 
iihich each was therein affected is excluded from the mo\e* 
ment , remaining to affect its correlative m the subjacent 
propodtiOQ. 

3 , Lying or situated in front, late, 

1762 tr. Bnschii^s Syst Geog V. 5 With lespect to its 
situation on the side of France, this Circle is reckoned 
among the four antenor and six prejacent Circles of the 
Empire 

ftejiHot, pregink, var. Peejink ae,, precise. 

Prejudge (pndgodg), v. [ad. F. prijuger 
(i6th c,in Littre), after L. prsejildtcore to prejudge, 
Peejddicatb ; see Pee- A, i and Judge z/.] 

1 . irans. To pass judgement, or pronounce sen- 
tence on, before trial, or without proper inquiry ; 
hence, to judge, to express or come to a judgement 
or decision upon (a person, cause, opinion, action, 
etc.), prematurely and without due consideration. 

1579 Reg Prmy Council Scot III. 170 That, befou he 
be prejudgit tha^f, he may have the ordour of the law 
observit to him. 1625 B Jonson Staple of N Piol , [The 

r t] prayes you’ll not preiudge his Play for ill 1659 
Thorndike Wks. (1840) II, 595 The choice of religion 
cannot be prejudged by common sense. X763 CmmcHii l 
Rpist fa W Hogarth Poems I 131 When Wilkes, pre- 
judg'd, IS sentenc'd to the Tow'r 2788 Gibbon Decl cj P 
xlui. (1869) II 613 The emperor had prejudged hia guilL 
1845 S Austin Ranke's Hist Ref, III, 259 This demand 
appeared to him an unauthorised attempt to prejudge the 
very question to be inquired into. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 340 She knew that the case was prejudged against 
hei by the wolf, and that she must meet the lamb’s fote 
+b. To judge unfavourably, condemn, or dis- 
pai age in advance ; to form a prejudice against Ohs. 

1605 Learn i. v | a The expedition was, 

preiudged as a vast and impossible ente^nze 1622 — > 
Hen. F//4 It was a Title condemned by Parliament, and 
generally preiudged in the common opinion of the Realme. 

o. To judge (a person) prematuiely to be (some- 
thing). nonce-use, 

1822 Byron Werner ij u 80 Stralenhelm Is not what you 
prejudge him. 

+ 2 To affect prejudicially or injuriously ; to do 
something to the prejudice of; to prejudice, injure. 
Sc, Ohs, 

1561 Reg Privy Council Scot, 1 . 171 That samekle dewitie 
hes bene payit yeirhe thairfoir, and suld nocht preiuge 
hir anenthir rycht of the saidis landis x6oo Burgh Rec, 
Glcugom (Burgh Rec. Soc.) I ao6 The letter .sail nocht 
preiuge or hurte ony vtheiis 1678 Sir G. Mackenzic 
Crint, Laws Scot i xvu § 6 The publick Interest could not 
he prffludged by any connivance or Crime of the Husband. 
X707 UK. OF Athol in Vulpone 20 The Barons and Burrows 
are also further prejudg’d in this. That.. one Commissionei 
will hereafter Represent several Shires or Butghs. 

+8. To anticipate (another) in judging. Obs, 

1626 Meade in Ellis Ong. Lett Ser. t HI 229 That we 
should by this Act prejudge the Parliament. 1649 Ter. 
Taylor Gt Exemp. Ad Sect xv § 5 By this time, suppose 
sentence given, Caiaphas prejudging all the Sanhedrim. 


17x9 in W. S Perry Hist. Coll, Avier Col Ch, I 221 That 
they had made a publick complaint .which now lyes before 
the King , that it did not belong to our Piovince, either to 
prejudge his Majesty, or to decide the Points in difference. 
Hence Prejudged ppl, a,, judged or condemned 
beforehand; + prejudiced; Preju*dging 87 ^/. ; 

also Pregu dgex, one who prejudges, 
a 16x4 Donne Btofiawros (1644) 20 The malitious pre- 
judged man, and the lazy affectois of ignorance, will use 
me same calumnies and obtrectations toward me. x666 
Owen 4^ Pmver Indwelling Sm 1851 VI, 273 
Conscience is a man's prejudging of himself with respect 
unto the future judgment of God 1785 Burkp Corr (1844) 
III. 39 We know that we bung before a bnbed tribunal a 
pre-judged cause. 1838 G S.FABnR/«j7wx^ii3 A malignant 
Liq^tor, the iniquitous prejudger of his prisoner. 1882 
B Harte Flip 111, As an already prejudged man he 
obtained a change of venue. 

ftojttdgement, -judgment (pnidjsdg. 
ment). [ad. obs. F. prejugement (Cotgr,): see 
Pee- a, a and Judgement.] The action or fact of 
prejudgmg; judgement beforehand; a conclusion 
or deasion formed before examination of the facts 
prejudice, 

x6os Bacon Adv, Leant, 11 xvu. § 8 To remooue stronge 
I^*’^ccupations and PreiudgemenK x68o Reltg Dutch m 
25 Their own prejudgraents have engag’d them tp accommo- 


PBEJUDZGATED. 

date die Scriptuie to their own Erroneous Sence. 1799 
Bp. W. Knox Senn 7 Apt 39 It is not free and im- 
partial inquiry that we deprecate, it is hasty and ariogant 
pre.judgeraent. 1876 Geo B.hl(ycDan.Der xl, I listen that 
I may know, without prejudgment. 

tPreju’dicacy. Ohs, [f.PiiEJUDrGATE^//.tf ; 
see -acy] Preconceived opinion, prepossession, 
prejudice. 

ifefi Sir H Blount Voy Levant 4 Mine owne eye, 
not dazled with any affection, prejudicacy, or mist of 
education 1652 Urquhart fewel Wks. (1834) 246 Which, 
I cannot think, if prejudicacy be laid aside, but that he 
will acknowledge ' 

tPr^'u'dieal, a. Ohs fou. [app. f L pr.r- 
jndiedre (see Pbejudicate 77 ) + -al. (But perhaps 
only eironeous for prejudicial^ 

1. « Pee JUDICIAL j, 

1504 Parsons Confer Success, r viii 196 He ought to 
enjoy his preheminence, but yet so, that he be not preiudical 
therby to the whole body X 74 S T>e Foe’s Eng f 7 adesman 
V (1841) I, 33 To be limited so as not to be piejudical to 
business 1791 Si Papers m Ann Reg 129 Those abuses 
n eie no less piejudical to the monaich than to the nation 
2 = Pbe-jcdioial a ^ 

2864 Webster s v , A piejudical enquiry or action at law 
t Preju'dicant, a, Ohs, lare. [ad. L. pise- 
jildicdns, -mt-ern^ pres. pple. of prsejiidicaie see 
Pbejudicate v ] Prejud^ng, * prejiidicatmg ’ 

164s Milton Teitaeh. Wks 1851 IV 163 If we heai him 
with not too hasty and prqudicant ears, we shall finde no 
such terror in him, 

t PreQU'dicate, tP^ 

judtcdi-uSj pa. pple. of prssjudicare \ see next,] 

1 . Judged, settled, or decided befoiehand 
(Const, as pa, pple,) rare. 

1570 Foxe A 4 M. (ed 2) 1640/x Neither were ignoiaunt 
of the purpose of the aduersaries, and how y* cause was 

f ieiudicate before. 1676-7 Marvell Corr Wks. (Grosart) 
1 . 507 The question,. snould be prejudicate and decided by 
making this the first or second reading 
2 . Formed (as an opinion) prior to knowledge or 
examination of the case; preconceived. 

rs83STUBBnsA(««^ Abus ii (1882) 114 A reprobate sence, 
and pieiudicate opinion. 1677 Gilpin Demonol (1867J 152 
So many prejudicate prepossessions tliat do secretly taint 
the mind, 1725 Watts Logic 11 iv § i Casting away all 
our former prejudicate opinions and sentiments [1883 Q. 
Rev Jan 166 His treatment of civil transactions is more 
frequently maued by lus (in Baconian phrase) prejudicate 
opinions ] 

8. Affected by a preconceived opinion, preju- 
diced, prepossessed, biased. 

*579 J* Field tr. Calvin's Semi, Ded A iij, If men ivill come 
with preiudicate minds, 1599 Bp Hall Sat vi l 222, 1 
would repent me were it not too late, Were not the an^y 
woild prejudicate 1646 Sw T Browne Pseud Ep 27 
Iheir reasons enforce beliefe even from prejudicate Readers 
1716 JFodrow Corr (1843) II. 131 They are stiangely pre 
judicate against the servants of Christ m this corner. 

t PrcflU'dicate, u, Ohs, [f. ppl, stem of L. 
prstjiidtcdre to judge before, give a prehminary 
judgement, to prejudice, injure, f, pree^ Pee- A, 1 + 
judtcdie to judge] 

1. trans. To affect prejudicially. sPbejudice v \, 
1553 S Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) a6i No 
particular person to hinder or preiudicate the common 
stocke of the companie, in sale or preferment of his owne 
proper wares 1594 Parsons Confer Success, ii, vii 143 
By this It IS euident, that the fault of the father may pre- 
iudicate the sonnes 1670 H Stubbl Plus Ultra 41 He 
added, that our senses did prejudicate rather then qualifie 
us for these speculations. 

b. intr. To act prejudicially, to do prejudice. 
1565 Harding Confiit* iv. $iu. 190 S Gregory might call 
Mauritius^ his lord, either of courtesie, or of custome , 
Neither did S Gregone by that title of honour preiudicate 
vnto him selfe in any spmtuall lunsdiction. 

2 , irons To judge beforehand; to form an 
opinion of (anythfiig) previously, usually hastily or 
rashly ; to condemn m advance ~ Prejudge i, 
[1570, see prec. i] ^1586 Sidney Aicadta iv (1629) 
422 To preiudicate his determination, is but a doubt of 
goodnesse m him, who is nothing but goodnesse. x6oo 
W Watson Decacordon (1602) 342 The epistle [the J esuits] 
haue rashly preiudicated to smell of an hereticall spirite 
2603 H Crosst: Veriues Commw (1878)8 Apiudent man, is 
so cautelous and vigillant ,in prejudicating perills to come 
x66o Gauden Godc Gi Demonstr 39 When the mists of 
any passions arise, either prejudicating the person for the 
cause, or the cause for the person /XX734 North Exant 
III VII §29 (1740) 524 If that Vote had not prejudicated the 
Matter 

b intr, or ahsol To form a judgement prema- 
turely. 

<;x6a6 Dick of Devon i, iii in Sullen 0 , PI II 17 , 1 did 
preiudicate Too rashly of the English. 2760-72 H Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1809) I 137 You were not placed here to 
prejudicate in any matter, 

8 irons To presage, rare (Cf. judicial astro- 
logy^ and Peejudioe sh. 2 b) 

2575 Loerrne v. iv, Behold, the cirquit of the azure sky, 
Prejudicating Loenne's overthrow. 

4 . To influence or affect (persons or their opinions) 
beforehand; to bias » « Peejodicb v. 3 
z6oo W Watson Decacordon (2602) 237 That the outward 
apparance may forestall, came away and preiudicate 
mens conceits. 2654 Warren Unbelievers 37 You are pre> 
judicated against him 269B Fryer A cc, E, India 4- P 129 
Stiange Vertigoes prejudicate Fancy, 

Hence f Preju'dioatod ppl. prejudiced, pre- 
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possessed; + Preju’dicating vhLsh. 
prejudging, prejudicing 

1581 SiDNHY A^ol Poetry (Arb.) 47 A minde not piexudiced 
with a pieiudicatmg humor a 1585 — Ai cadia. (1622) 461 
Although this were a gieat pieiudicatmg of Pyrocles case, 
yet was he exceedingly loyoiis of it, beint; assmed of his. 
Ladies life. 1653 Gaudln Hterasp 9a Effects, either of 
secular polity, 01 piejudicating and preposterous zeal, i66x 
Feltham Resolves^ etc , Disc heel ii 11 (1677) 346 A pre- 
judicated Judg, that sentences Delinquents, when yet he 
has not heard the cause 1670 H Scougai. IVke (1765) 306 
"Jhis piovidence to my prejudicated fancy can appear 
nothing less than the rod of an offended deity. 

t Preju dicatelyi adu Obs. [f Pbejudicate 
ppl. a +-ly 2 .J In a * i^rejudicale ’ or piejudiced 
manner ; with prejudice. 

*588 J Harvly DiS(., Probi 125 We sliould consequently 
beleeue..tliis veiie yeeie to be that Fatall, yea that Finall 
yeeie indeed, which so preiudicately it is supposed to be 
*657 G Starkly HdmoitPs Vtnd, 32, I have no peisonal 

? [iiairel with any, nor do I wnte piejudicately 1713 
JiERUAM Phys -TheoU iv, lu ia6 Di Schelhammer preja> 
dicately mistaketh Dr Willis's meaning 

tPrcGudicateness. Obs. [f. as prea.+ 
-NESS.] The condition of being prej'tidiced, 
prepossebsioii , previous bias 
1603 Sm C Heydon Jud Ashol, m\, 398 His malicious 
pieiudicatenes will so blynd him, that he shall keepe no 
euen way. *857 J, WAxrs Dipper iiprinUed 73 Read with 
inipaitiality, without prejudicateness 

Pr^udication (pr2id,:577dik?i’J'4n). [n. of action 

from L. py^vjudtcdre •see Pbbjudioate z>.] 

1 . The action of ^prcjudicaling*; a judging before- 
hand ; a previously formed decision or opinion. 

x6x6 Bullokar hx^os., Pret/idicaiton, a ludging 
before hand 16x7 R Flnton 7 V eat, Ch Rome To Rdi , 
Come not theiefoie with picjudication, either of the matter 
or the person, X764 Ly n elton Hen II (1769) I, zoo A solemn 
determination, which assigned the piecedence to the nephew 
of the king above his natuuil son was a prejudication of 
the riglit of succession in favor of the former X849 J P. 
Kennudy ]V Wirt (i860) II \vi 273 They have come to 
the eYamuiation of this cose under a strong prejudication 
of the guilt of the lespondent, 

2 . An occasional rendering of L. pmjudtuum . 
see quot., and cf Pjre-jddigial 
X8S4 Websier, Pic/uduaiwn , (Roman Law), a pie- 
hminaiy inquiry and determination about something which 
belongs to a mattei in dispute 

t Prcou’dicative, «. Obs. latc [f. L. ppl. 
stem pmjndicdt- (see Peejudioate ppl a.) + -ive,] 
Characteiized by prejudgement; prejudging, 

X647 H Morl SonffSoul n App,, Pref 189 A thing as ill 
beseeming Philosophers, as liastie picjudicative sentence 
[beseems] PohUcall Judges. 17x6 M 'DK\i\:sAtken Bnt, 
II 413 The iriesistable Aiguments and Prejudicative Pre- 
logcitives of ihu Law and the Testimony 

Prejudicator (iir^idg/^dikffHsi) 

[Agent-n on L. type, f, L. prssjUdicare to prejudi- 
cate ! cf. L. prriijmex.] One who prejudges 
x8ax B/ackw. Ma^ X, 679 You could have no public pie- 
tence for volunteering yourselves as my opponents, or as 
my prejudicators 

t Prejudicatoryi a. Obs, iare^\ [f as 
piec. + -OBY 2.] a Pbujudioative a , 
x6sa H. L’Estrange Amer, w yewes 69 To acquit my 
selfe from the suspected infirmity of a caiiselesse preju- 
dicatory jealousy. 

Prejudice (pie-d^j^dis), sb. Also 4-6 -ya(e, 
(5 pregedys(8je), 5-/ prejudyoe, 6 -ize, 5-7 
prse-. [a, F. prijitdice (13th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
pmjfidicium a preceding judgement or decision, a 
precedent , damage, prejudice, f. prgi^ Pbe- A 2 -i- 
judicium judgement, sentence.] 

I. 1 . Injury, detriment, or damage, caused^ to a 
person by judgement or action in which his rights 
are disiegarded ; resulting injury ; hence, injury to 
a person or thing likely to be the consequence of 
some action. Now chiefly m particular phrases, as 
in prejudice of^ to the (intended or consequent) 
detriment or injury of; to the prejudice o/t to the 
(resulting) injury of; without prejudice^ without 
detriment to any existing right or claim ; esp. m 
Law^ without damage to one’s own right, without 
cletiacting from on^s own rights or claims* see 
quot. 1872, 

<?x2go Bechet 1701 in S Eng^, Leg^ I, 155 king in 
preludice of him, and to bi-nimen him Is njle, Let o>ur 
biscliopes crouni is soiie c 13x5 Siioreiiam Poems i. 987 Jef 
hyt nfi be nau^t to |>y prest Malice ne preiudice. 1389 111 
Enr, Gilds (1870) 23 To make non ordinaunce in prejudice 
ne Tcttyng of ye conioun lawe, 1436 Lydg. De Gml Pilgr, 
39x8 Al thys I wrouhte, thorm my myht, With-oute 
preiudyce of your rybt CX485 Digby Myst, (iB8a) in 234 
Be-warre ye do no pregedyse a^en be law. 1630 R, yohn- 
son's Kmgd, 4 * Comnm 292 The sneepe ^.or their fleeces, 
are bought up by the Netherlands, and imployed in the 
making of cloth, to some prejudice of ours in England 
xdte-x Marvell Cerr Wks. (Gcosart) II, 43 He promised 
me that nothing should be done of that nature to your 
prejudice x686 tr. Ckardids Coronat Sofyman to To 
advance the Younger Son, in prejudice of the Eldest a 17x5 
Burket Own Time an. 1667 (1823) I 439 It was no small pre- 
judice to him that he was recommended by so bad a roan# 
*7*5 tt, Gregory's Astrofu (1726) 1 . 184 The Fixed Stars , .may 
be placed at different Distances, without any prejudice to 
this System x8a5 jEFFERbON Auiobtog, Wkb. 1859 L 68 
A material error, which I have committed in another plac^ 
to the prejudice of the Empress, 1839 in Manning & 


Granger ReporU C, P IX 918 The above I offer without 
prejudice, in case it is not agreed to. 1845 M«Culloch Taxa^ 
iion. r, 1, (1852) 43 It IS easy to see that it might be entirely 
swept off by a tax, without piejudice to the interests of aiw 
class except the landlords x866 G. Macdonald Ann 6 
Neighb, xxxii, People will talk to your piejudice— and Mr 
Walton’s too, 187a Wharton's Law-Lex 763/2 Without 
Prepidtce, is [said in refeience] to overtuies and communi 
cations between litigants befoie trial or verdict. The 
words import an undei standing that if the negotiation 
fails, nothing that has passed shall be taken advantage of 
thereaftei 

tb gen Injuiy, damage, huit, loss. Obs. 

1539 Cromwell in Meniman Life Lett (1902) II 203 
Veray lothe his highne[s 3 wold be to see any of them to 
take any haime or preiudice at the papistes handes 1563 
Goldino Ceesarv (1565) 119 b, He sent hys wagoneis out 
of the woodes vpon our men of armes and encountred with 
them to then gieat preiudice 1591 Greene Jllatden’s Dr 
Ded to Lady Hatton, Whose death being the common 
lejudice of a piesent age, was lamented of most x6oo 

Lane Tom Tel troth 591 As lauening wolues that hue 
y peiudice x6S7 S Purciias Pol Flytng-Ins. X3S This 
prejudice is chiefly caused in naiiow and close gioimds . 
and seldom e comes on hills 1678 Sia G Mackenzie Crim 
Laws Scot, I XI § 6 (1699) 61 If the piejudice be done by 
the Horses foremost feet, then the Rider shall be forcM to 
satisfy for the Prejudice done. 1790 Bbatson Nav ^ Mil 
Mem I 314 They were so well covered by a banlc of sand, 
that the cannon of the frigates could not do them the 
smallest piejudice. 

II. + 2 . A previous judgement; a judgement 
formed before due examination or consideration; 
a premature or hasty judgement , a prejudgement 
(Neaily always a liteial rendering of L prsejndicimn ) 
1388 WYCLir I Tim v 21 Y prcie. that thou kepe these 
thingis with oute preiudice [1382 withoiiten bifore dom; 
Vulg. sim prsejudicio, 1582 N. T (Rhera) without pre- 
iudice, i6xz Bibll without prefenitig, maig prejudice; 
1881 R y, without piejudice, marg preference] 1483 Caih, 
Angl 290/2 Preiudyse, jJrffiKffiaww « 1577 Sir T Smith 
Commvj Eit^, (1609) 88 For as twelue haue giuen a preiu- 
dice against him, so twelue agame must acquit or condemne 
him z6oo Holland Lvt^ xxvi 11 583 Least that they 
might seeme to appiove the very same thing by their pre- 
juiTioe and dome aforehand X835 Wiiately lu Life (x866) 
1 313, I stiongly piotested against the charge of 'preju- 
dice ' in the strict sense, viz , as aji; e’-judicimi^ a judgment 
formed antecedently to knowledge. 

+ b. The action of judging of an event before- 
hand , prognostication, presaging. Ohs. ran^ [So 
F prejudice in Amyot, i6lh c.] 
x^9o bBLNSBR F. Q II, t\, 49 That nought mote huider bis 
qiucke prejndize. x5gB GarNLWLY Tactius, Descr, Germ, 
11. (1622) 261 So [they! tue their valour; and by that pre- 
judice conjecture on whose side the victoiy shall fall. 

3 . Preconceived opinion; biasorleamngfavourable 
or unfavourable; prepossession ; when used abso- 
lutely, usually witn unfavourable connotation. 

X643 Sir T Browne Rehg Med 1 § 3 At a solemn Pro- 
cession 1 have wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind 
with opposition and piejudice, have fallen into an excess of 
scorn and laughter, 1719 D’Ukfby Pills {1872) I. 340 Who 
lails at faults through personal prejudice Shows moie liis 
own, than shames anothei's vice, X763 A Dickson Treat. 
Agrtc (ed, 2) xg If a peison divests himself of prejudice, 
and attachment to any particular opinion, 1790 Burke Fr, 
Rev. X30 Piejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit . 
lliiougri just prejudice, his duty becomes a pait of his 
natinc x 85 x / Bmaiir in Tfmes 18 July, Ignorance is the 
mother of prejudice, whether among nations or individuals 
b. With a and pi.: An instance of this; a 
feeling, favourable or unfavourable, towards any 
peison or thing, prior to or not based on actual 
experience; a prepossession ; a bias or leaning to 
one side ; an unreasoning predilection ot objection 
1634 Bramiiall yust Vtnd iii (1661) si God looks upon 
hib creatuies with all their prejudices, and expects no more 
of them then according to the talents which he hath given 
them. i66a Gerbier Princ 8 Being prepossessed with a pie- 
judice, X70S Attcbdury Serm., Luke xvi 31 (1726) II. 46 
Such have had all the early Prejudices of Education on 
the side of Truth. 1784 J. Barry in Led Paint, vi. (1848) 
228 The works of Corieggio, for which they had contracted 
an early prejudice. 1830 D 'Israeli C/mr /, III 1. 2 He 
cannot remove the prejudices which are raised against him, 
1843 Dc Quincly P/ulos Herod Wks 1858 IX, 204 When 
a prejudice of any class whatever is seen as such, when it is 
recognised for a piejudice, from that moment it ceases to be 
a prejudice Those are the true baffling prejudices for man, 
which he never suspects for prejudices 1894 H Drummond 
Ascent Man s A historian dares not have a prejudice, but 
he cannot escape a puipose. 

fc. Something prejudicial. Obs rare'^K 
17x8 Aitbrbury Serm., Acts xxvi. 26(1734) I, 27 Those 
Articles of the Roman Catholick Faith are to be received 
implicitly, without Discussion ..Now this is tiie greatest 
Prejudice imaginable against the Truth of the Doctrines of 
any Church. 

t 4 :. A preliminary or anticipatory judgement; 
a preconceived idea as to what will happen ; an 
anticipation. 06 s. 

X748 Anson's Voy n ix, 225 Our former despair by 
degrees gave place to more sanguine prejudices. i754-8 
NmVTON Obsetv Propli Dan. xi, 147 Let lay aside all 
[traditions] and examine what prejudices can be gatheied 
from recoids of good account X77X Luckombl Hid Print 
20 The initial letters, &c.^ give a prejudice at sight pf 
their being the 6rst productions of the Art amongst us 
6. Covth., S.S p^ejudUe-born, -breeding adjs, 
xCM Pop, Set. Monthly L. 270 They did not foresee such 
a revival of the prejudice-breeding protectionist system, 
XQos Daily Chron, 28 Oct. 7/1 Error stupendous, sublime, 
indefensible, Prejudice born, I am sadly afraid. 


Prejudice (pie'd^^dis), V Also 5 -ISO, 6 
-ash. ^ [a. F. pr^udtc^ier (14th c. in Littid) to 
prmudice, to be injurious, f pr^udtee • see prec ] 

1 . 1 . tram. To affect injuriously or unfavourably 
by doing some act, or as a consequence of some- 
t&g done , to injure or impair the validity of (a 
light, claim, statement, etc,), 

1473-3 Rolls of Parlt VI 25/1 That your scid Suppliant 
nor his heires, be in no wyse hui t nor piejudised by the 
same Acte 2579 G Letier-hk (Camden) 67 Ye have 

preiudishd my good name for ever in thiustinge me thus on 
die stage to make tryall of my extempoiall faculty, 1639 
Fuller Holy War 1 ix C1840) 14 Yet no piescription of 
Ume coul(^rejudice the title of the King of Heaven 1774 
Pennant Tour6cot. in 1772, no Bestowing that title should 
not prejudice his right to the castle and lands 1885 
/^t 48 ($• 49 Vict c 61 §9 Nothing m this Act contained 
shall prejudice or interfere with any rights vested in the 
Lord Advocate. 

b. To injuie materially , to damage. Now raie. 
XS91 Greene Farexuell to FolUe Wks. (Grosnrt) IX. 247 
Watching either to preuent 01 preiudice the enemie 1615 
G, Sandys Trav 126 The egges being then most fit foi 


some bowses were prejudiced, but noe persons slaine 1706 
Hearne Collect p July ( 0 . H S ) I. 271 'ihe Binder has 
somewhat prejudic’d them, a 1774 Goldsm Snrv E.\p 
Philos II 22 A very convincing proof how much mines of 
copper may prejudice the atmosphere. 1884 Lillywfute's 
Cucket Ann ^ A wicket very much prejudiced by the lam 
XL, t 2 . To judge befoiehand; esp, topiejudge 
unfavouiably, Obs, rare 

X370 Levins Masup 115/22 To Preiudice, prseiudtcaie 
1597 A M tr. Gmllemeau's Fr Chiiurg 33/1 We may 
prmiudice the bones to be altered 01 polluted ai8zy 
Hayward Four Y Eliz (Camden) g The Queene .dewnng 
them, that they would not piejudice her in their opinioneb 
1643 Milton Smeci wfe 1851 III 258 lo piejudice 
and forecondemne his adversary in the title for slanderous 
and scurrilous. 

3 . To affect or fill with a prejudice ; to prepossess 
with an opmion ; to give a bias or bent to, jufluence 
the mind or judgement of beforehand (often, un- 
fairly) Const against^ %n femmrof^ (= against). 

x6xo WiLLET Hexapla Dan 360 , 1 will not preiudice the 
ludgement of any. 1675 G R tr Lc Grands Man without 
Passion 6 Those who .aie prejudiced by passion 1741 
Richardson Pamela II 318 Ine Peiversencbs and Con- 
tradiction I have too often seen . , even among People of 
Sense, as well as Condition, had prejudiced me to the 
many’d State. x868 Kingsley Heimits, St Simon Styl. 
{1880) 196, 1 unshed . , to piejudice my readers’ minds in then 
favour lather than against them. 

Hence Pre jndicing vbl, sb, and ppl, a 
x6cw Hilron Wks, II. 222 Without any prejudicing . of 
the Riches of God's grace. 2633 J Hayward tr. Biotuii's 
Banish'd Yvg 143 It is not knowne that evei he did any 
prejudicing office against any man 1706 Hlarne Collect. 
|0 H. S ) I, 249 'Those prejudicing passions which must 
flist be removed. 

Prejudiced (pre dg«S?dist), ppl. a [f. piec, + 
-edI.J Affected or mfluenced by prejudice; jire- 
pos&es&ed, biased beforehand 
1379 G Harvey LeUer-lh, (Camden) 60 Still to inaine- 
tayne or agame to recoover that praeiudiced opinion of me 
amongste them, that hetetofore was conceavid X654 
Owen Doctr. Saints' Persev. Wks 1853 XI 375 Prejudiced 
men will grant it, 1739 Cibber Apol (1756) II 55 Con- 
sidering what numbers,, might come to it as piejudic’d 
spectators 1856 Sir B Brooie P^chol Inq i vi 234 
Being in same degree a prejudiced witness. i86x Craik 
Hist. Ei^. Lit. 11 . 33B Intel estmg us even in its most 
prejudiced and objectionable passages. 

Hence Fre judicedly , in a prejudiced manner. 

x8x3 Shllley Proposals Pr. Wks 1888 I. 271 For the 
reasons above alleged, falsely, prejudicedly, and narrowly, 
will they persecute those who have the best intentions 
towards them. 

PregudioeleSB, « [-less.] Void of prejudice. 
XB30 W. Tayi or Hist Geim Podry II 206 The question 
needs no learning, only an honest, prejudiceless heart. 

+ Prejudi’Ciable, Ohs [a. F. prijudici- 
al)le (14th c m Littr^), f. prSjitdtcier (beePBEJUDiCB 

V.)-^-able, -ABLE.] ~ PUEJODIOIAL 
1439 Rolls of Parlt IV 338/2 Whethei bis deliverance be 
not prejudiciable to y® greet pees. 1600 J, Hamilton ui 
Cath. Tract. (STS) 243 Thaufore this beresie. is preiu- 
ditiable to the lawful standing of noble houses. 1674 tr* 
ScheffePs Lapland xni 66 Ihis custom, being thought 
. veiy prejudiciable to their heids 
Prejudicial (predg^drjal), [In foim 
corresp to ^.prijudicialt -el (132 1 in Hatz.-Daim ) 
preceding judgement, and late L. prsejudictalis 
belonging or according to a precedmg judgement ; 
but in sense bdonging to Pbejudicb sb, : see -al ] 
1 , Cansing prejudice; of injurious tendency; detri- 
mental, damaging (to nghts, interests, etc.)- 
[X304 Year bk 32 Edw. / (Rolls) iii La quele occupa* 

cioun. nenousdeitwtreprejutael.] 

1433 RoRs of Parlt. IV 472/1 The Kyng wille, that the 
giaunte..bc not prejudiciell nor hurt to the seide John 
X4g4 Fabyan Chron vn 351 Preiudyciall to the vnyuersall 
weale of the re^me. xSw Daus tr Sletdands Comm, 
Certain thinges were enacted, which they sawe should be 

S reiudiciall to them x66x Sanderson (title) Episcopacy , 
rot Prejudicial to Regal Power, a 1704 T Brown Praise 
of Wealth Wks 1730 1 . 84 Nothing more prejudicial to great 
power than to own itself in the wrong 1833 MacavlaV 
Hid. hng xix. IV 360 The existing system, it was said, 
was prejudicial both to commerce and to learning. 
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PBBJUDIOIAL. 

fb. Of animals. Harmful, noxious. Ois rare. 
ifea Roaukds Greeuit Ghesl 3 \ ipers for *®r 
xenime and poibon are hated and shunned of all jnenj as 
mobt preiudictall creatures, , y m 

f o. Liable to be prejudiced or injured. Oos. rare. 

x68a Cask No 1704/4 There being Mveral gr^t 

Trusth m his Name, which wiU be unavoidably prejudicial 
by his absence, . „ „ . , 

+ 2 . Of the nature of prejudice , full of prejudice, 
prejudiced (t fa * against), unfavourably pre- 
possessed, Obs* 

1535 Starkly Let in E^igland (1878) p. x\x. You schold, 
wytoout any preiudicial affectyon taken of any man a^n 
one parte or other gyue your sentence rs 54 Knox Gomy 
Lei* Cvu b, I am not premdiciali too Gods mercies 1609 
Bp W ^KKuyst Anm, Nameless Cai^ 169 The Emperor 
was. .preiudiciall in his opinion, hauing already enacted 
a Law for the Arrian Doctrine. x 6 n T Scot Highw*God 
3S Man was a ludge preiudiciall and paTtiall 1639 Hol\- 
DAY Serin Obed. Cx6oz) 33 To look upon the actions of 
Princes with a preaudici^ eye, 1643 Milton Dtoorce 11 1^. 
Wks, zSsi IV 86 It was no time then to contend with their 
slow and prejudicial] behef 

Hence t Prejudicial o. iiUiterai^,\Q prej'udice. 
1633 B JoNsoN Tale Tub \i ‘w^ Basket Hilts. Take heed, 
thehiismes If you defenre, may prejudidiall y ou More than 
you thmke-for, my I told you so 
Pre-judicial (prfid5«drjal), Horn. Law, 
[ad- L. ^rxjudicialis^ f, prsdjftdici^tmi a judicial 
exanunatton previous to a tnal (f. befoie + 
judgement) . see -al.] Applied to a class 
of actions m Roman Law, whereby questions of 
right or fact, esp as regards status, were determined, 
usually with a view to further proceedings. 

idfir G, W tr. Cowers Inst 223 Preiudiciall Actions also 
are reckoned amon^f reatl now tnoseare termed preiudiciall 
which arise from incident and emei^ent questions 1670 
Blount Law Dtci s.v Actions^ Action is Pre-judicial 
(otherwise termed Preparatory) or else PnncipaL Pre- 
judicial is that which grows from some question, or doubt 
in the Principal * As Ira Man sue his younger Brother for 
I^d descended from his Father, and it is objected, he is a 
Bastard... This point,, must betryed, before the cause can 
further proceed! and therefore is termed Pre-judicialis^ 
quHt pnus judtcartda. 1880 Muirhead Geuns 442^ Pre- 
judicial [actions] were intended merely to settle a quesdon of 
light <xr fact, without any immediate practical result. 

PrqudixiaUy(pred5-),<rrfe. [LFbejudicial 
+ -iiT ^.] In a prejudicial manner; to the pre- 
judice of some one; injnnously, detiimentally, 
hurtfuUy ; + with prejudice or prepossession (quot 

1589)* 

Rolls 0/ ParlL V. 598/1 That neither this Acte, 
nor other Acte., extend prejudicially, nor be pieju- 
judiciafl or hurtyug unto Richard Langport 1589 Grefnc 
Menaphan (Arb.) 39 My natiue home is my worst nurserie, 
and my friends denie that which strangers preiudicialhe 
granL 1658 Slingsby Dtary (1836} 20Z 1 hose Divme con- 
templations, which my late converse had so prejudicially 
estranged from me. 1859 Mill Liberty iv (1865) 44/1 As 
soon as any part of a person's conduct afifects prejudicially 
the interests of others, society has jurisdiction over it 

Frejudrciabiess- rare* [f as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being prejudicial ; injunousness 
1655 Owen Vtnd* Bvang Wks. 1853 XII 131 These . 
deny his determinate decrees and purposes on the same 
pretence. , namely, of their prejudioalness to the free will 
of man. i(^ Towerson Decalogue 503 If we consider, 
their prejudicialness to our nmghhour 1737 Bailey vol. II, 
Pre^iciainesSi iipunousness 
t Prcjudi'Ciary, a*^ Obs. rare, [f L ^rsejtl- 
dici'Unt Fbejudioe sb. + -aey 1 ] Prejudiced or 
biased unfavourably; =5 Phejudicial a?- 2. 

1643 Ansttf, Qhserv agst. King 13 That bee will not bee 
froward or prejudiciary to them. 

Pre-ju’dleiary, pr»-, a.^ Rom. Law. [f. as 
PRE-JODIOEAI. + = PBE-JUDICIAU a:^ 

z 88 o Motrhead Gains in. § 123 The sponsors and fide- 
promissprs may demand a praejudiclary inquiry 

Prenudi cions (pred^-), a. Now rare. [f. L. 
pratji^Uum Pbbjudiob sh. + -ous ; so OF. pu- 
juduteax (1371 in Godef.) ; see JuDioioos.] 

1 . Injurious; = Prejddioial a. 1 1. 

1579 Tomson Ca&jids Sernt. Tim. 223/1 Yet doeth Gods 
will stande for a law, & what he estahlisheth amongst vs, 
neither may nor can be preiuditious to him, a 1638 Mede 
Wks (rfijs) 48 This was exceedingly prejudicious to the 
Jews 1663 Gerbier Counsel 100 The entrance . . is not so 
proper in the middle j But if there be a constraint, which 
IS most prej'udicious to a Building, the entrance must he set 
as much towards the end as possible 1731 S Hales Stat, 
Ess, 1 . 325 [It] would turn rancid and prejudicious to the 
plant. xBsg [implied in PREjumciousLv] 

+ 2 , Full of prejudice; * Prejudiced. Obs. rare 
1599 Bronghtods Let. xiii, 44 Let him not bee para- 
doxiwlly preiudidoiM 1615 A Stafford Hecea Dogge 
To Kdr., Either his head, his body or his taile will please 
thee, if modest thou art, and not prejudicious. 

Hence Pxejiidi*ci<msl3r rare 
1899 HarptAs Mag Feb 473 Why does the North seem 
to count for so little— and that little prejudiciously? 
fPreju-re, v Obs rare-^ [ad. L. *pr«jtlrdre, 
f pr^, Pbe- a. i+jurdje to swear] intr To 
swear or take an oath before some one else. So 
t Prejura'tion [ad. L, prsjwdtm-em a taking of 
an oath before others ] 

1613 CocKBRAM,/’^4/»nt^2^, a swearing before Prejme. 
to sweve before. * 

PtQjurie, obs. erron. form of Pebjury 
P reky -e, etc., obs. Sc. and north, ff. Prick, etc 


t Preke. Obs. Also 7 preak. [Of unknown 
origin.] A polyp, an octopus. 

x6ii CoTGR., Pontpe,..^e Pourcontiell, Preke, or many- 
footed fish 1639 S Du Vlrcer U. Camus'' Admti Events 
18 Love IS like lionour, like unto the Pourcontrell, or 
Peake [Jzej fish, who becomes of the same colour the things 
are, whereon it fastens. x68i Grew Mussmm 1 v. iv. 121 The 
Preke or Poulps, Polypus 21x693 Urguharts Rabelais 
m. xiii, You are likewise to abstain from Beans, from the 
Preak (by some called the Polyp) Ipoulpe iqu*ofi nomine 
Polyp£i\ 1758 [see Pourcuttle] 

Preket, obs. f. Pricket Pre-knowledge: 
see Pbe- A 2. Pre-koramo, -labial: B. i d, 3. 
FrelActeal (prflae kt2al), a. [f Pm:- B. i d + 
Lacteal ] a. adj Preceding or anticipating the 
milk teeth* applied to certain calcified structures 
in the foetus of marsupials, b. sb. A prelacteal 
tooth or tooth-like process. 

1897 Q. Jml. bherase Sc. Jan 440 He viewed the calci- 
fied structures as the sole remains of an entire ' prelacteal 
dentition which had otherwise become suppressed. Jhd. 
441 The conviction thit the deciduous premolai must 
belong to the same series as the so called ' prelacteals 
Prelacy (pre lasi) Also 5-6 -asy, -asie. [a, 
KS.prelacte (Rolls Parlt., 1306), ad. med.L. 

Idtia (a 1109 m Du Cange), f. prselatiis Prelate ] 
1 . The office, position, or dignity of a prelate ; 
a prelatic benefice or see f Also with possess, 
pron. {]us^ your prelacy) t as a title (obs ). 

[1306 Rolls of Parlt I 219/1 La pi imer, des Provisions; 
ccrnie semte Eglise en touts ces estats de Prelacie soit funde 
par le Roi et par ces ancestres .3 cxyt$Meir. Horn 130 For 
It es sin quar-wit man hies Wit wei[l]des catel prelacyes. 

... ....... W ... 

, 15*3 
Fiance 

^ tayne of beleve of the 

christen faythe, b5rcaiise of the noble churches and pre- 
lasies that he therin. 1579 Reg. Pray Council Scot III. 
177 Upoun the vacance of ony prelacie the kirkis thairof 
salbe disponit to qualifiit ministeris in titill c 1589 Theses 
Martmtanse 20 Praying your pielacie, if you can send one 
or any of my brethien any woid of him. s6oo Holland 
Lwy X. VI 355 Who wanted no promotions & honors, but 
only Sacei detail dignities and Prelacies S7o8 Bnt Apollo 
No 95, 4/1 Ihe Pope had .given General Marsigh (who 
designs to reassume the Cardmars Cap) a considerable 


548^ 

was reputed to be the chiefe founta; 


Prelacy. 1837 Hallam Const Hist (1876) III xvii. 320 
Fifty-one ministers . nominated by the king to titular 
bishoprics and other prelacies. 

2 . The order or rank of pielates; the body of 
prelates or of bishops collectively. 

13 St Erketmolde 107 in Horstm AUengl. Leg. (1881) 
268 pe primate -with his prelade was paifcyd fro home c 1400 
Rom Rose 6381 That I lede light a loly lyf Thurgh 
simplesse of the pielac>e 1494 Fabyan Chron \n ccxlm. 
285 The prelasy of the londe ass>myled them in counceyll 
x6o6 Warner Alh. Eng xv. \cv (16x2) 379 Ihe Prelacie, 
Nobilitie, States men, and State betraide Z64X R Brookh 
Eng ^tsc 48 Our Lordly Civill Episcopacie properly 
called Prelacie xSav Hallam Const. Hi^t (1876) 1 11 73 
It was no longer possible foi the prelacy to offei an efficacious 
opposition to the reformation they abhorred 
t 3 . The authority of a prelate; ecclesiastical 
power, as of bishops, abbots, or piiors. Also, the 
authonty of any superior, lay or clerical. Obs. 

a X3A0 Hampole Psalter kxii 17 Ofte sithis a man hafs 
laidesbipe & prelacy^ till bis aughen dampnacioun c 1450 
tr Delmiiatione i ix 10 It is inuche more sure to stonde 
in subieccioun J>an in prelacie. 1^34 More Treat. Passion 
Wks. (1557) 1320/2 Those put in prelacy and auctontie 
ouer other men X577 tr, Biillingers Decades (1592) 835 
They cal the power of placing of Ministeis. Ecclesiasticall 
iunsdiction, and to consist in a certayne pielacie 
4 . The system of church government by prelates 
or bishops of lordly rank; a term, chiefly hostile, 
for Episcopacy 2. 

. <^,*380 WvcLiF Wks, (1880) 4 Sspifa prelacye is perelous, for 
it IS not fully groundld m crist iie m ober of his lawis a x6oo 
Hooker Ecef Pol vii xvm § i If these three [things] be 
gianted, then cannot the public benefit of prelacy be dis- 
semhled X643 Solemn League ^ Covenant § 2 That we 
shall , without respect of persons, endeavoui the extirpa- 
Upn of popeiy, prelacy, (that is, chuich government by arch- 
bishops, bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, 
d»ns and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical 
office! s depending on that hierarchy,) superstition, heresy, 
schism [etc I 1644 C Downing {title) The Cleere Antithesis 
or diametrall opposition betweetie Presbytery and Prelacy, 
x^ Macaulay Hist. Eng u. J. 184 Times had now 
changed . England was zealous foi monarchy and prelacy 
xB 3 oMARSDEN.ffa;^P//«^ (1853) 35 Others smarting . 
from their .seventy began to associate pielacy with popery. 
fPredal, a. Obs rare [f. L, prSlum a press 
+ -AL , but tbe regular L. form would be ^preldris 
* pielai ’ . cf velar i solar y stellar ] Of or pertain- 
ing to the printing-press ; typogiaphical. 

. Fuller Tnj Innoc i ix 7 That Prelial Mistakes 
m Defiance of an Care will escape in the best Corrected 
Book Ibid 8 Prehal Faults Ibid 58 {Errata) Theie 
□e some Press faults in this my Book, as for Prehal (wher- 
ewr occurring) 1 ead Prelal 1670 Blount Glossogr , Preldl. 

Frell^sariaxi, (prflsepses'nan), a. [£. Pbe- 
B. I d-i-L. laps-us fall, after infralapsarian, etc] 
Pertaining to the condition before the Fall. 

1879 H. D Conway Demonol II. iv. xix. 225 A prelapsa- 
nan perfection symbolized by nudity 

Prelate (pre*l/t), sb Forms. 3-7 prelat, 
(3// -loz, 3-4^/. -las) 4 -prelate, (5-6 prelatte, 
0 *S(^-lot,//.-leittis, -llattis, -lettis, 7 praelate). 
[a, 0 ¥.prHat(i^\,prelaz) « Pr. prelat, \t. prelate^ 


PBELATE. 

Sp. prelado ; ad. L. prselat-us, sb use of pa. pple. 
of prBpferre to carry or place before, Peefee , in 
med L as sb. a civil or ecclesiastical digmtary ] 

1 . An ecclesiastical dignitary of exalted rank and 
authonty, as a bishop, archbishop, metropolitan, 
or patriarch; formerly also including the abbot 
ox prior of a leligious house, or the superior of a 
religious order. 

c iao5 Lay 24302 Of Rome he wes legat and of pan hirede 
prelat rtiaas Ancr R 10 Godereligiube beolfi 1 be worlde, 
summe nomeliche prelaz & treowe prechures xap? R Glouc 
(R olls) 3686 pe bissops & o}jer prelats Jmt of he londe were 
1340 Ayenb 237 Alsuo is be spot of lechene more uouler and 
more perilous me clerkes and me prelas C1380 Wyclii 
Serm Sel Wks I. 65 Wolde God hat predatis wolde 
henke on his now. c 1400 Gower Addr Ben IV in Pol 
Poems II. II The worldes princes and the pielats bothe 
14 Metr. Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 629/ig Pielatte or byschop, 
aniistes 1485 Caxion St Wemfr. 9 Hys owne moder 
was prelate and chyef aboue the othex relygyouse nonnes 
1562 A. Scott Poems (STS) 1 46 Lat perverMt pielettis 
leifperquen 1604 E D* Acosta! s Hist I tidies 

in IX 150 A reverend 1 eligious man, of the Ordei of Saint 
Domimke, and Prelate thereof 1644 Milton Areop (Arb ) 
35 1 his project of licencing was catcht up by our Prelates. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xi 378 The usual method of 
granting these investituies, which was per annulum et 
baculumy by the prince's delivering to the prelate a ring, 
and a pastoral staff or crosier 1776 Hume Life in Hist 
Eng (1812) I Pref it The piimate of England, primate 
of Ireland These dignified prelates separately sent me 
a message not to be discouraged. 1844 Lingard Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) II L 23 The presence of at least three pie- 
lates was lequired at the consecration of a bishop 1856 
Emerson Eng Tiaits^ Rehg Wks (Bohn) II 101 The 
curates are ill-paid, and the prelates aie overpaid 

+ b. Applied to a chief priest of the Jewish, or 
other non-Chnstian religion. Ohs. ^ 

/t 1400-50 Alexander 1529 Now passis forth bis prelate 
with prestis of be temple. 1536 Tindale Matt, xxvii 41 
Lykwyse also the prelates mockinge hym with the scribes 
andseniourssaydeietcj Ibid xxviii xxXhekepeis shewed 
vnto the prelattes all tninges whych had hapened 1540-x 
Elyot Image Gov (1549) ® Because he was prelate in the 
temple of the Son, whom the Phenices doe calle Helioga- 
balus a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol vii xvui § ix Moses and 
Aaron .the chief prince and chief prelate. z6oo Holland 
Lwy xxvii VI 630 C Servihus the Prelate or Pontifex, was 
invested and installed in stead of T Octacihus Crassus. 
1601 — Pliny II 193 The Druid® or Prelats of France 
ahoue named, make great account of another herb which 
they name Samolus 

+ 2 , A peison having stiperionty or authonty; 
a chief, head, principal, supeiior. Obs. 

1390 GowrR Conf. Ill 234 Bot yit a klnges hihe astat, 
Which of his ordre as a prelat, Schal ben enoignt and 
seintefied. CX450 tr De Imiiattone j i\ xo To stonde 
under obedience & lyue under a prelate, & not be at his 
owne liberte c 1450^0 Bp Grossetesis Househ Stat m 
Babies Bk (x868) 328 that be pi incipalle heuede or pre- 
late to alle 3oure seiuauntis bothe lesse and more 1502 
Atkynson tr De Iimtatione ii 11 x8x The humble sub- 
leccyon of the subiecte to the prelate 01x6x4 Donne 
B iadavarov (1644) *49 *^ud thus djed These Prelates of 
virgimtie, Captames of Chastitie, and companions in Maityr- 
dome. 1780 Von Trolls Iceland p. xvxi. Dr Von Troil. is 
pielate of all the Swedish ordeis of knighthood 
3 attrib. and Comb, as prelate founder ^ lord, 
martyr, prince \ prelate-hke adj ; prelate-Pro- 
testant, hostile term for a Piotestant of an episcopal 
church; prelate-purple, the shade of purple worn 
by bishops (cf Cabdieal a 8). 

1746 Acc French Settlements in N Amer. 24 The *pre. 
late-founder has his apartments in the house ?o!X55o 
Fretrts ofBervoik 183 in Dunbat^s Poems (S T.S ) 291 So 
*pielat lyk sat he in to the chyre ^1646 Milton New 
Forcers Consc. i Because you have thiown of your *Pi elate 
Lord, And with stiff Vowes renounc’d his Liturgie. 1641 
Milton Wks (1847)18/2 For those ^pielate-martyrs 

they glory of, they are to be judged what they were by the 
Gosnd. 1899 Cath. Bk -Notes 15 Apr 103 To many the 
*prelate-prince is but vaguely known. z68o S Mather 
Iren 9 Not only the Inde^ndents and the Presbyterians, 
but the very Papists, and *Prelate-Protestants have thought 
itlawfol '^^DailyNews 5 Feb. 6/6 The. . favour m which 
*pr^te-puiple is held shows no symptom of decreasing 
tPrelatOi v.^ Obs [f. prec sb] intr. To 
act the prelate ; to perfoim the office of a prelate. 
Hence tPre*latine vbl. sb and ppl a, 
x^-9 Latimer Plougheis B iij, Ye that be prelates loke 
well to your offyee, for right prelatynge is buisye labouryng 
and not lordyng 1550 Bale Apol Pref 8 b, They haue 
^untei feted ludas in kyssinge, Cayphas in prelatyng, & 
Pilate in washinge their handes, 1642 Sir E. Dcring 
^ on. Rehg 12 Gods true Religion is violently invaded 
by two enemies; the Papists for one party, and our Pre- 
latmg faction for the other. 1656 S H Cold. Law 22 
That the Presbytene might Prelate it undei the Notion of 
Pri^, and so crush all other Sects 
T Prela te, Obs. rare. [a. obs. Y.pr^laier io 
prefer, advance, f. L. prseldt-, ppl. stem of prsferre 
to Peeper.] 

1 . irons. To utter, prononnee. rare. 

*S 47 Boohde Knowl xxiii. (1870) 179 An Englysh- 
man, without teachyng, can not speake nor prelate the 
wordes of an Italyan. 

exalt, raise, prefer in rank or power. 

X6^ T H. Causstds Holy Crt. 89 To he borne into the 
the prelated aboue all the creatures of 

3 reji. [transl. obs. F. se prelater to act the 
prelate, now se pr^lasserl] To affect an air of 
dignity and ostentatious gravity. 



FB.ELATEHOOD. 


fBELIBATION. 


1685 Cotton tr Montaigne 111 . 366, I see some, who 
prelate themselves even to theheait and liver \prig qui 
se prelateut jusques au foye et aux lutehtinsj and carry 
their state along with them, even to the close-stool 

Frelatehood. rare'^'-, [f. Pjeielatb sIk + 

-HOOD.] The state of a prelate; the estate of 
prelatesi 

1804 Captive ^ Valence II x g6 Don’t deceive your- 
self, after the Friarhood will come the turn of the Fiiesl- 
hood, and then, my lord, that of the Prelatehood. 
f Prelate Ity Obs, nonce-wd. [f. Pbelate sb» 
after htcceity^ paneity^ etc.] The essential quality 
or essence of a prelate. 

1641 MiuonCA Gooi n i. 45 Neithei shall I.. trifle with 
one that would tell me of quiddities and formalities, whether 
pt elaty or prelateity in abstiact notion be this or that. 

Pre lately, a. raie [f. PbbiiAte sb, + -ly 1 : 
cf kingly^ lordly ] Prelatical. 

iggo Bale Image Both Ch iii. Bbb iv, Theyr copes, per- 
lOurs, and chysibilles, whan they bee in theyr pielately 
pompous sacrifices 

Prelateahip (pre *l^tjip). [f. as pi cc. + -ship.] 
The oflice of a prelate ; the tenure of this office ; 
also, with poss. ]Dron., as a title (after lordship) 

1570 Foxd A% Sf M, (ed 2) ess/a He was* content lliat 
Thurstiniis should s ifely leenter hys realme, and quietly 
enioye hys prelateshyp X644 Vilvaim Epti Ess vr xcv, 
Ostia thee mv A Prelatship, 1671 H M tr Erasm 
CoUoq* 406 They who in my Boat lament that they have 
among the living, Kingdoms, Prelatcships, . . do bring me 
fCharon] but an half peny 1760 Imposiois Hetected ii. 111 
1 . xBo His prelateship very ^aciously 11 ncoveredhimself when 
they entered. »83« Bla^w* XXXI 347 His prelate- 
si]^ ordered the business of the Couit to be concluded 

Prelat eas (pro 1/t^s) . [f. Pbelate sh + -isss.] 
A female prelate ; an abbess or prioress * 111 Milton 
satirical ; also, the wife of a prelate {jocttlat) 

1643 Milion Apol Smeci Wks 1851 HI. 272 Al the 
boidellos laps up without pitty the sage and rheumatick 
old Prelatcsse with all her young Corinthian Laiiy to 
inquire for such a one 1763 tr. Buschingls Syst Geog IV. 
368 The abbess is also still stiled a princess and prelatess 
of the holy Roman Empire. x 8$7 Troliopc Bat cfiester T, 
xvii, Mr Slope did not wish to nave both the prelate and 
the prelatess against him. 1004 Adventures of Ehsutheth 
vi. x8i Will no onend me of this tioublesome prelatess? 

Frelatial Qjri'ltf i Jial), a, ran, [f. med.L. 
prxldlta Prelacy + -AL] Of, pertaining to, or 
proper to prelacy or a prelate. 

1870 Disraeli Lothi^r win, It [a portfolio] was of 
morocco and of prelatial purple. 1003 Bulwat k Sept. 203 
The Pope receives the Ring at his election. At the Gi ego- 
nan Chapel he receives cardinalitial and prelatial homage 

Prelatio (pri'IcQ’tik), [f* Prelate sb + -lo.] 

1. That is a prelate ; of, pertaining lo, of the 
nature or character of, or like a pi elate; prelately. 

x64s| Hilton Ethon* Wks, 1738 1 . 387 We .are sure that 
the piety of his pielalic model glister’d, more upon the Posts 
and Pillars .than 111 the tiue works of spiiitunl edification 
x8ai Galt Ann Patish xii, A woman .of a pretatic dispo- 
sition, seeking all things her own way 1854 MiLMAN-Z^tf^ 
Chr IV. iv. (1883I n. 258 Wilfrid . , blended the rigour 
of the monk with something of prelatic magnificence 1871 
H. S Cuming in ArclmoU ftnL Sept. 321 Egwinor Ecgwine 
. whose prelatic rule extended from 693 to 717. 

2. Episcopal; *= Prblatxcal 2 . 

1643 Sir E Derihg Sp, on Relig 94 Such of the Piela- 
tick partie as are in love with .pomp and power. 1878 
R. Barclav ApoL Quakers xin. vii. 472 The Prelatick 
Calvinibti, have termed the Presbyterians Schismatical and 
Pertinacioub 1706 De For fnre Vtv Pref 37 In the late 
Proclamation for b.Tnishmg Prelatick Ministers in Scotland 
x8x4 Scott JVav xiv, The prelatic clergy 1^4 Crockett 
MadStr Vchtred 183 They still held prelatic services. 

Prela tical, a. (sb,) [f, as prec, + -al.] 

1. = Prelatio I, 

1634 Cannc Mecess. Separ, (1849) 235 Their ]^relatical 
or episcopal office or ministry, is not the proper ministry of 
any of our church assemblies xfifio Wood Lt/e Dec. 
fO. H. SO I. 3SS The most exact prelaticall garb that might 
be. aixfiiSx Fuller IVorthies i. §8 Of the Prelatical 
Clergy, we have Francis Godwin a Bishra, the Son of a 
Bishop, and Doctor John King Son to his Reverend Father 
the Bishop of London. 1748 Smollett Rod, Rand ix, He 
rose and moved, with prelatical dimity, to the door. 1877 
J Ll Davies m Diet, Chr Biog,i,Q 6 Gibbon .represents 
the behaviour of Ambrose as marked by a prelaticml pom- 
posity 

2. Governed by or adhering to prelates or prelacy ; 
a hostile term for episcopal, episcopalian. 

164X R. Bernard {title) A Short View of the Frmlaticall 
Church of England. X64X Milton {title) Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy x65x Baxter Inf Bapt, 272 That the Papists 
and Prelaticall party do.. urge Infant Baptism to be a tia- 
dition, is no wonder. X7M Nbal Hut, Punt, III. 4x5 
They insisted peremptorily on the establishment of the 
Presbyterian church go\ ernment upon the rums of the Pre- 
latical 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng 11. 1 184 The govern- 
ment resolved to set up a prelatical church in Scotland. 

+ B. sb, in pi Things pertaining to prelates or 
prelacy. Ohs, 

1643 W. Grfbnhill Axe at Root 13 It’s feared we stick 
too much to Mosaicalls, Frelaticalls, and Traditionalls, 
Hence Pvela'tloailly adVi^ in a prelatic or pre- 
latical way ; as a prelate ; with reference to prelacy ; 
Praia 'tloaluess (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 

1841 Milton Clu Govt Concl. 53 A sort of formal out- 
side men prelatically addicted, tbifi T. Coleman Brotherly 
Exam, Re-exatn 12 , 1 feate lest the Presbyteriall govern- 
ment., should Prelatically tyrannize. 31x659 X Mortoi) 
Rpue, ii. 1 2 (1670) 30 This is as much as any Prelatically 
minded man could. .6a>v 
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Prelation (prH^i'/on). Now rare or Obs 
[ME, prelactoum^ a OF. prelacton (13 th c. in 
Hatz.-r)arm.), F. prilaiion^ ad. L. prMitdn-eni 
a preferring, prefeience, n. of action f prssldl-j ppl, 
stem of praeferre to hold forth, offer, present, 
prefer ] 

I fl Utterance, pronunciation. Obs, rare, 
c 137s Barbour Troy-bk n 304 Tune the mater of hys 
seimoune As he furth inayde pielacioune, 1659 Owen 
Bitegr Heb ^ Grk Textm:& 1853 XVI 396 With refer- 
ence to the quantity of time required to their prektion, 
whereby the same vowel becomes sometimes long and some 
times shoit 

II. 2. The action of piefernng or condition of 
being preferred ; preferment, exaltation, promotion; 
pre-eminence, supenonty, dignity ; preference. 
CX420 Chron Vilod, 4610 pat he dude fiue & twenty seie 
huire pielaaone byfoic X585 Jas VI JDeclar, to ICir% m 
] Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc ) 242 Haiffing thairfor sum 
prelatioii and dignitie aboue Ins breithren 1633 Sir T 
Hawkins tr Jlfat/uen's Unhappy Prospeniie 251 This Pre- 
lation olTended the Emperour, and began their enmitie 
1649 Roberts Clnvts Btbl, 3^ A PreTation of wisdome 
before pleasure 1885 Edgar Old Ch Life zn Scot. iv. 189 
[In] a Pi esbyterian Church there is no pi elacy or prelation 
or precedence of one presbyter ovei another. 

+3. The dignity of a jirelate, « Pbblatuke i Obs, 
xfigs J. Saoc At ttclOf etc Wks. 1844 I 108 Popish Pre- 
lates might quit their errors, not their prelations 
1 4. 'file action of placing before ; piefixing. Obs, 
xyox Norris Ideal JVot Idi, v. 225 As the first consideration 
proves that the an should be before the gutdf so the other 
ooes no less strongly plead for the prselation of the guid 
before the an 

+Pre latisi, Obs rare’'\ [f. Prelate sb, 
f -ISH 1 .] Prelatical. 

x64a Milton Apol Smeci viii Wks 1851 III. 310 Any 
congiegatiou .perverted with Pielatisb leven. 

Prelatism. [See -ish.] Prelacy, loidly 
episcopacy ; adherence lo this. (A hostile term ) 
x6xx H Barrowc {htU^ Platform, which may serve as a 
Preparative to purge away prelatisme 1641 Milton Pt el, 
Bpue 23 Five hundred years after Chiist, the councils 
themselves weie foully corrupted with ungodly prelatism. 
164X — Anhuadv Wks. 1851 III X95 The Prelatism of 
Episcopacy which began then to buigeon, and spxead, 

Prelatist (pre latist). [f. Prelate sb + -ist ] 
A supporter or adheient of prelacy; a hostile term 
for an episcopalian. 

1659 Steward Senn, atParuPreS A v, The Pieachcr, as 
great a Prelatist as any whom unkinde or jealous Drethien 
have ever blasted under that title xyai JVodtvw Cot t 
(1843) II, 594 Our prelatists and Jacobites, I hear, are much 
chagrined. 1827 Hallam Comt, Hzst (1876) I \u, 414 
Tolerance . of that proscribed worship, was equally abhor- 
lent to the pielatist and the puiitan. 

Prelatize (predatsiz), v, [f. as jirec. + -ize ] 
tL viir. To be or become pielatical, Obs, 7aie, 

^ X64Z Milton Animadv, Wks 1851 III 193 He [Cyprian] 
indeed succeeded into an Episcopacy that began then to 
Prelatize. 

2. iratts To make prelatical; to bnng under 
prelatic or episcopal government. 

a X864 Palfrey (W Laud was busy with his more im- 
poitant plan of prelati/ing the church of Scotland X873 
M< 3 Dowall Hist, Dumfhes xxx. 336 Efforts to prelatise 
the Church 

Hence Pre latizing vbl, sb, and ppi, a, 

X64X Mjltqu Rejor/n ii.Wks i8sr III, 61 We may rather 
suspect them for some Pielatizing-spirits that admire our 
Bishopricks, not Episcopacy x88a T. A Pope tr. Capece- 
lairos Life Si P Nen II. 373 With all this prelatising 111 
the Congregation we are dritting into a slavery the worse 
that our chains are all of gold. 
lProlatry(preIatn). [f.asprec. +-ry ] Prelacy. 
1641 Milton Reform 11. Wks. 1851 III. 42 The painted 
Battlements, and gaudy lottennesse of Prelatne X653 *-* 
Hirelings (1659) 21 The whole gang of prelatry 1879 M, 
Pattison Milton 134 Theie is not a hint of discontent with 
the prelatry, once intolerable to bun. 

Prelature (predatiUi). [a. Y,prilaiure ( 14 th 
c, in Godef. Compi), ad.med.L prsdaiura (m l)ii 
Cange) : see Prelate sh, and -ure ] 

X, The dignity, rank, office, condition, or function 
of a prelate , = Prelacy i. 

X607 Harington in Nnga Ant (ed Park 1804) II 99 One 
of the most eminent of his ranke, and a man that carryes 
prelaturo in his verie aspect. 1669 Htsi Pope's Hiphews i. 
(1673) 70 He heaped Abbies and Prelatures upon them as 
many as they pleased. 1735 ir, DnpttCs Eccl Hist vjihC, 

I v 99 The Bishops exercised, ancientlj', as they do at 
present, both the Prelature and the Priesthood. 1844 Life 
6t, Wilfrid 149 This poor statesmanship filling prelatures 
with barely respectable mediocniy 1876 Sir G. Bowyer in 
Times 6 Nov., [Antonelli] speedily rose to a judicial office, 
and then to the prelature, but still as a layman 
2 The order of prelates * ■■ Prelacy 2 . 

184$ S Austin Rankes Htsi, Ref L 333 Arimbold, a 
member of the Roman prelature. 1855 Milmam Lai, Chr 
XIV. 1. VI 388 The dignity, the splendid and wealthy 
palaces of the Prelature. 

t Pre'laty. Obs, ran, [ad. ined.L. prseldtia : 
see Prelacy.] 1, -Prelacy 4 , 

X64X Milton {title) The Reason of Church-government 
Dr^d against Prelaty, x6ia — Apol, Smeci Wks (1847) 
There be of those that esteem prelaty a figment, 
who yet can pipe if they can dance. x6^ — Areop (Arh.) 
fix That diose evills of Prelaty.. will now light wholly upon 
learning. . . 

2. The office or superiority of a prelate. 


xfiax Milton Ch, Govt 111 Wks 1851 III 109 Laborious 
teaching is the most honourable Prelaty that one Minister 
can have above another in the Gospel 1 . 1643 Hales 

Scfvtsm 12 The first 1 mentioned was the Pxelaties of 
Bishops in one Sea 

Prelect, pree- (pri'le’kt), v, [f. L prselecl-, 
ppl. stem of prxleg^re to read to otheis, lecture 
upon, f pree, Pre- A. + leg^e to dioose, to read.] 

I +1 trans To choose in preference to others, 
ifiao Swetnam Arraign'd (1880) 22 Thou knowst with 
what a generall consent Of all Sicilia I was prelected By 
my dread Soueraigne 1636 Blount Glossogr^ PteUcU 
either from praeleciuSy read before; or from ptseelectns^ one 
chosen befoie another 

n. 2. tntr. To lecture or discourse {to an audi- 
ence, on or upon a subject) ; to delivei a lectuie. 

1785 Rcid hitell. Powers iv. iv 384 With no greatei 
emotion than a professor in a college prelects to his audience. 
X803 Edtn, Rev I. 430 He then prelects upon the con- 
struction of the heaieis x868 M. Pattison Academ Qtg 
v. 284 The rector of a gjmnasium sometimes yields to 
the temptation to pimlect to his boys, upon some abstruse 
point which IS interesting himself. 1876 Grant Buigh 
Sek, Scoil 1 i 44 It we could asceitain the books on which 
our teacheis prdected 111 the schools before the Reformation. 

Prelection, prse- (piflckjaa), sb, [ad. L. 
pretlectidn-erftf n. of action i.prmteghe . see prec.] 
1. A public lecture or discourse ; esp, a lecture 
by a teacher to students at a college or university. 

1587 Fleming Contn Hobtuhed III 1310/1 His prelec- 
tions or lectures which he did read in Fames, and his poore 
mans libraiie he caused to be impiinted. at^rj Hale 
Pritu, Ot ig Man i iv 107 Let him resort to the Prelec- 
tions of Fabei, collected by Monsueiius. 1764 Reid Lei, 
Wks I. 39/2, 1 examine foi an hour upon my morning pre- 
lection 1831 Longp Gold, Leg i School of Salerno, 
go in And listen awhile to a learned prelcLtion On Maicus 
Aurelius Casbiodorus. «388z Sir R Christ ison Ltfe 
I 4x2 The lustre which the univeisity pi elections of many 
members of their Church has shed on the Church itself, 

2 A previous leading (Beltei pre-leclion ) 
a xfi5s ViNLS Lords Snpp, xii 159 Nor could the Disciples 
have sung with him in consort, except we imagine such a 
preelection of it to them, as is used by 11s now 1657 Borrow 
Romany ^e (1858) I 271 lo induce sleep, nothing could 
be more efiicacioub than a slight pie lection of bis poems 
Hence f Pxele^ctlon z'., trans, to make the 
subject of prelection ; to lectuie on. Obs, rare^^, 
X7xfiM Davies Aihen Bnt III 3 The next Scholastick 
Ascent IS call’d Giammsii, where are prelection’d Tally's 
Offices, Paradoxes, and Xusculan's Questions 

Prelector, prse- (prne'ktsi), [a la,pj selector 
one who reads an author to otheis, aud adds ex- 
planations, agent-n. f preslegB-ei see Prelect.] 
A public reader or lectmer, esp, in a college or 
university. 

In Oxfoid formerly interchangeable with professor (as 
applied to all except the Regius Professors), as the Pt elector 
or Professor of Poetry , m Cambridge applied sometimes 
to a college tutor or ‘ leader ’ in a subject of study ; also to 
the college tutor or other officer who attends to the matri- 
culation and graduation of members of his collie 
1586 Ferne Blaz, Geutrie To Gentl. of Inner Temple, My 
reuerend Maysters the praelectors and Benchers of the same 
house. 1634 Whitlock Zeoiomia 385 You shall scaice 
meet with a Reprover that taketh not his Fiiend to laske 
with the Cathedrated Authority of a Pislector, or publike 
Reader, to dissect him 1779-81 Johnson L P., Pope TOs. 
IV so Of the English Odjssey a criticism wa^ubhshedby 
Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry at Oxford. x88x 
E R Lakkester in Naiwe 10 Nov, 27/1 The steadily 
working school of biologists which has risen around the 
Trinity Pi selector on the banks of the Cara. 1907 Masque 
Med, Learn, in Bk if Words Oof, Pageant 56 Ihen as 
Praelector X must news expound That ye may profit by 
our picturing 

Hence Frele'ctorshlp, the office of a prelector ; 
also Prele ctress, a female lecturer, rare 
X873 Act 36 jr 37 Vtci, c. 2x § 2 Every professorship , 
pubucreadeiship,prelectorship, lectureship, and exhibition 
. the income of which is payable out of the revenues. 1889 
Sat, Rev 7 Dec 640/2 Miss Helen Taylor and her sister 
hood of Itinerant Home Rule praelectresses 
fPrelial, ^ Obs rare'^K [ad. late L prat- 
Itdl-tSj f. pralium a battle : see -al ] Of or per- 
taining to battles ; warlike, fighting 
1637 R. Humphrey tr. St Amhtose 1 97 These may give 
them last , of the pteliall vertue, and victories of Gods people. 

t Frelia'tion. Ohs lare Also 7 pros-, (pree-)* 
[ad. late L. prcelidttm-em a battling, n of action f. 
prcelidre to fight.] Fighting, contention , a battle, 
xfi5x Howell Venice 20a In thmr preliations and quarrells. 
xfifio — Parly qf Beasts tii. ^3 We have stirred the humors 
of the foolish Inhabitants of the earth to insuriections, lo 
warr and prseliation. xfi78 Sir J Spelm an Al/ted Gt, (x 709) 
3a Their war being mostly Inroads, Foi aging and Spoil, 
&ubj*ect to Skirmishes and unexpected Proeliatioub. 
t libate, Obs, Also pree- [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prmllbdre (f. prm, PaE- A. i + libdre to taste).] 
irons. To taste beforehand j lo give a foietaste. 

X633 CocKERAM, Prehhaie^ to taste first. 1845 Oughtred 
in Rigaud Corr, Sci Men (184X) I. 63 , 1 received informa- 
tion by a letter from Paris, wherein was prselibated only 
a small taste thereof* 

Prelibation (prfloib^i'Jon). Also 7 prss-. 
[ad. late L, prmltbSiidn-zm a tasting beforehand, 
an offering of the first-fruits, n. ol action f, pret- 
libdre x see ^xec, So'F,prdlibatton,'\ 

I. A tasting beforehand or by anticipation; a 
foretaste. Chiefly/^. 
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PEBLIBATOBY. 

tSa6 Ptigr, P€rf (W, de W, 1531) 290 Ab ijrelibacjons or 
forettotynges of that endlesbc 5flor> 1633 T AdaM!» Aa/ 
a Piferu 19 The wicked have a prelibation of that dwknebs 
they shall go unto hereafter X74» Yolnu AA PA i\. 
2370 Rich prehbation of consummate joy ' ttiachw 

A/oa XLlX. 387 That mysterious ante-dawn— that prehba- 
tion of the full dayUght, which, under the name of the 
Zodiat^ light, peiplexes the oriental simejw of the 
heavens. 1874 H R. Revnolds 7 oAu bapf. 41S Their 
master had been taken from them, a sad prehbation of the 
deeper agony which His own true disciples would experience 
2 . An offenag of first-fruits, or of the first taste, 
of anything- Now mre 

*< 53 S”S® Cowley Dasidcts 11 Note 32 Why may we not 
say that before the men were refrcaht by bread and wine, 
there was an offering or prehbation of them to God ? *649 


sacrifice, 1805 Wordsw P* elude v 24s Like a stalled ox 
that may not taste A flower till it have yielded up its 
sweets A prehbation to the mower's scythe. 

So Proliliatory a, of the nature of or affording 
a foretaste; preliramary, fare-^K 
x8a6 G. S Faber DtJSc, Romeottstn (1833) 201 Set forth, 
not as a transient preparatory purgatory, but as a dungeon 
of fearful preUbatory punishment to receive its completion 

^reli'xniiiarilyf [f* next+-LY2] in 
a prehminary manner ; as an introduction 
1768 Wanum of Honor II 39 His reason for not pre- 
liminarily addresfing himself to Clara 1849 H May 0 Pop, 
SupersUt (1831} 18B, I went ovei preliminarily my school- 
boy recollections 1891 G, Mer^ith One of our Cenq II, 
viiu 907 So must we preliminarily do something, 

Prwmuiary (prili miuan), sb, and a {adv ) 
Also 7 pras-. [ai F. friHmmaire or mad.L. 
prmftmindns (botK used in Treaties of Westphalia, 
1648), f I* prsB before + lif/ieti., threshold , cf. 

L, Hnwi&ns of or belongmg to a threshold. The 
L. fnnaHtmindris was prob. in earlier use ] 

II, sb, A subordinate step, measure, statement, 
etc., that precedes another to which it is intro- 
ductory or preparatory. Chiefly in/f. * preparatory 
measures or arrangements. 

16^6 Cromwell Lett 6 May m Carlyle^ There were some 
preliminaries to be performed by him before we could enter 


lords were taken up in suhusting the prehminanes for the 
lord Mohuns ttyalk vfim Symmer in Ellis Lett Ser 11 

IV 449 This is not the Ratification of Preliminaries simply 
as sn^ hut indeed of the Treaty of Peace. Burkl. 
Corr, (1844) W, 3 The petition to the king I hold an 
ebsential ptelmunary 1857 Dickens (i88j} II ig The 
general manager will arrange all the preliminaries for me. 
1885 Lasi) Tvxes LXXIX, 159 /i The value of systematic 
teaching os a preliminary to profesbional work. 

b. {plHpt, use of adj ) Preliminary examination. 
x88a Edna Lyall Dotumofi xxiv, He passed his pre- 
liminary successfully (In student slang, often prehm ) 

B. adj. Preceding and leading up to the main 
subject or business ; introductory; preparatory, 
ax5S7 Jer. Taylor 5 ’em a^Wks 1831 III 307,1 

shall premise some preliminary considerations, to prepare 
the way of holiness. 1709 Addison Toiler No 30 ? 8 T he 
Articles Frelitninary to a general Peace were settled. 1759 


the Palatinate was in^ted on as a ptelimmary article of 
the treaty. i8m A. R. Wallace Darviinism 1 It is for 
want of this prelitninary knowledge. 

O as = Pbbuminarily, 

1748 Richardson Clarissa. (i8iz) III. 339 But that you 
had preliminary bound me under a solemn vow. xiyj 
Outiw (U. S ) ^XXIX 438/ X [He] gathered the leashed 
houn£ about him preliminary to a start. 

Hence Preli^ndiiarise z;., tram, to put forward 
as a preliminaiy. 

1844 Turper Crock of Gold xiii, Let us preliiiunaiize a 
thoi^tor two. 

fPrelimiaa'tLon. Ohs, rare, [f as prec.4 
-ATloisr ] A preliminary action or performance 

X6S7 Waterhouse Ftre^Lond 16 These pieUminations 
ushered in Laws of purgation. 

Prelunit (pnlimit^ v. Also 7 pr®-. [Pbe- 
A. I ] tram. To limit or set bounds to before- 
hand ; to confine within limits previoudy fixed 

<xxd49 Drum&l of Hawth, Hist, 7<«r.//, Wks (lyix) 33 
Uhe commisAioners are chosen , prepared, instructed, pre- 
limited by him. xfioa Apol Clergy Scot 81 ’V^o have 
prelinutcd the Assembty, by their Letter and Act. 1784 J 
Brown Htst, Brit, Ch, (1830) II. vi 388 Ihe free election 
of Commissioners had been preliraited by the letter and act 
of the Comnussion, x88o Masson JIfilfm VI ii 11. 4x2 A 
royalty duly prelmuted and constrained into respectability. 

Hence PreU'mited a , ; PreK mitu rig vbl, sb, 

1637-50 Row Hist Kirk GVodrow Soc) 348 To thir 
Articles the ministers consented .for the tyme, even to be 
silent, .and to have a prmlimited Asserobbe, feareing, that 
if they had made any opposition, neUher should a Generali 
Assemblie have been obtained a 1713 BuiwrT O^wt Time 
an 1687 (1753) III IV 147 The prelimitmg and the packing 
of a jparhament. 1784 j. Brown Hist Bui Ch, (1820) 
II VC 203 The prehmiting and corrupting of the General 
Assembly. 

Preli mitate, -v. rare, [fi Pee- A. r + 
LmiTATB zi.] irons, * Pbehiscit. 

xoox W Morison Johnston of Warriston viu 38 Her 
refusal to approve the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly pre- 
liniiiated the next Assembly, 


Prelixnita tion. [/. Pbb- A. 2 + Limitation.] 
The acljon of prelimitmg; an instance of this, 
1637-30 Row Hist Ktrk (Wodrow Soc.) 3S To prepaie 
maters for the Assemblie ensueing , without pi mudice oi 
praiUmilationoftheAssemblieahvayes. x66xR L'Es trance 
Interest Altdakcn 13 The Royal Patty press’d for a Free 
Choice and Convention, without Prelimitation 
Frelix^y^al (pr/lri)gwal), a [f. Pbk- B i + 
Lingual.] Antecedent to the development or 
acquirement of language 

1873 F. HAixAftfif Eng 334 Tlieoietical admit eis of the 
prelingual period are, possibly, scattered here and there, to 
this day, i88r J Owev Even w. Skeptics II x. 364 The 
prelingual state, in which impressions of outward objects 
exist m the mind as inarticulate, voiceless concepts. 
Prelinpinpm, in /owde; of fYelxnpinpn\ see 
Powder id l 2 f. 

Preliographty, proeli-. [f L. prah-uni battle 
+ -[o]graphx.] ^ A descnption of battles.* 

1846 Worcester cites Harris 

fi^elleds, some obsolete game. 

1448 [see guarier^&pellSf Quarter sb, 30] 

t PrelocQ tor- Sc, Obs Also 7 preloquu- 
tour, [a med,L. prselocutor (f, L prseloqtu to 
speak beforehand or before another), sometimes 
eiroii. used in med.L. for prolocutor (see Du 
Cange).] - Prolocutor; an advocate, a pleader, 
X373 Reg Puvy Council Scot II 254 Comparand per- 
soualie with Maister Alexander Sym prelocutoi 1609 
Sklne Reg MajfStai, Rob, J 23 The defender or his pre- 
loquutour sould not answei : before the complainei 01 his 
prelo^uutour hes spoken and said all 
[Preloie v m passage cited, evidently some eiror. 
a%svj Surrey Ps Iv, The bloody compackts of those 
That preloked on with yre, to slaughter me and my n e l? Foi 
pnkkedi the editor of 1815 (pp. 84, 397) suggests pnssed)} 
f ProlU ceut^ a. Sc Obs rare. Also 6 pre- 
luciand. £ad. \j, prstlucens, •enUevif pres, pple of 
prxlucere to shine forth see Pre- A. 4 c and 
Lucent ] Shining, resplendent. 

1360 Rolland Crt, Venus 11 474 Till he come till ane 
Pahee prelucent C1360 A Scon Poems (E E.T. S.) iv. 3 
Pieluciand hemes befoir J>e day 

Prelude (predhal, prrlfz^d), sb Also 6 pre- 
ludie, 6-7 pxalude [a, F. prilude (Rabelais, 
1532), ad. late or med.L, pretludium^ f. 

Itidire , see next. The first pronunciation prevails 
m Great Britain.] 

1 1 . Preliminary play, before the real performance. 
[Cf Thontse Tices, noa Lai m Quicheiat^I^i^FXcfd!, Piae- 
ludium, parvus ludus, majoiem prsecedens ] 

^599 h JONSON Cynihtds Rev v 11, Cn It is the suie 
’ of the strange opponent to see some light stioke of his 
play, commenced with some other Amo, Is it your sute 
Monsieur, to see some praelude of my scholer? 

2 . A prehminary perfoimance, action^ event, or 
condition, coming before and introducing one of 
more importance ; an mtrodiiction, preface. 

136X Daus tr. Bullitmr on Apoc, Ixi. 435 margin^ The 
begynninges and preludies of the Empyre translated 1383 
I Golding Coburn on Deut, xxxviii 327 It is well Icnowen 
that danang can be no better but a prelude to whoiedome, 
to open an entrie purposely vnto Satan 1637-30 Row Hist 
' Ktrk (Wodrow SocJ 220 To bring this Kirk of Scotland 
I backward to them [Popish cereiuomes], (a prelude whereof 
wes vote lu Parliament so eagerlie gone about by the King) 
x68a Dryoen Mac El 37 bly waihling lute Was hut the 
elude to that glonous day «ix704T Piaise of 

^overly Wks. 1730 1 . 97 Their smiles are but the preludes 
of their hate, *844 Dickens (1880) I 115 They say 
It IS the prelude to clear weather. 1869 Frleman Norm, 
Conq (1875) HI. X1L 2x4 A sort of prelude to the still greatei 
work which he had to do x8m A llbuti's Sysi Med, VIII 
722 Functional changes [m glands).. generally form a pie- 
lude to structural changes. 

8. Mus, A movement or piece forming the in- 
ti oduction to a musical work; esp such a move- 
ment precedmg a fugue or forming the liist piece 
of a suite. 

1638 Phillips, Pf^ulude^ in Mustek it is taken for a 
voluntary or flourish upon any insti ument, a 1679 Hobbes 
Rhet (1840) 500 In some kinds of orations it resembles the 
prelude of musicians, who fiist play what they list, and 
afterwaids the tune they intended *683 Loud Gas 
No. 2081/4 Airs for the Violin To wit, Preludes, Fuges, 
Allmandi., Sarabands. x88o Tlnnyson Ballads ^ P , Sisters 
2 By their clash. And prelude on the keys, I know the 
song x88x H F. Frosi m Grove Did Mus III. 28 Pie- 
hide, a preliminary movement, ostensibly an introduction 
to the main body of a woik, but frequently of intrinsic and 
independent value and importance 
fiS *749 ^VLQUxx? Repetdem 11 , 0 welcome messenger ! 
How sweetly sounds Thy pmlude I 1843-6 Trlnch Huls 
Led, Ser. 11 111 179 The world, with all its discoids, has had 
also its preludes to the gi eat harmonies of redemption, 187X 
R. Elus Catullus bav 382 In such prelude old Sang their 
deep divination 

« 1845 Hood SUrm at Hastings x, So the hoarse 
thunder Gfwld long— but low— a prelude note of death. 
XM7 J W Ebsworth in Roxb Ball, VI 254 Also to 
the sme tune is marked, ‘The Sweet Salutation on Prim- 
rose-Hill, or, I know you not’ It has the prelude 
change? * What, doth the times so 

^Prelude (see below), v [ad. L prseltld-^e 
to play beforehand, prelude, preface, f. prse, Pre- 
A, I -I- lied^e to play ; so F. priluder (17th c, in 
Halz,-Daim), All the verse quots. and the 
dictionaries down to c 1830 have (prHi« d) ; Smart 


1836 has (pxehwd), after the sb , and tins is now 
usual, esp m the musical sense 3. Tennyson has 
botli ; see quots ] 

1 . irons. To precede as a prelude or preliminary 
action; to serve as a prelude to; to piepare the 
way foi, introduce, to foreshadow 
163s H. Vaughan Szlex Sant i Rules Sf Lessons^ The 
Sun now stoops, and hastes his beams to hide Under the 
dark and melancholy Earth. All but pi eludes tliy End 
a 1700 Dryden Ovid xv (1810) 549/2 When the gray Of morn 
prejudes the splendour of the day 1703 Rowe Ulysc, ii i 
822 Tlie gathTing Storm That grumbles 111 the An, pre- 
luding Rum, X768 Pennant Zool II 252 Their imineision 
was preluded by a dirge of a quartei of an hour’s length 
x83a Tennyson Dream Fair Worn 7 Dan Chaucer, the 
first warbler, whose sweet breath Preluded those melodious 
bursts, 18^ P M ANSON Tfop, Diseaiei, ^^vl. 392 Being 
, preluded by an outbuist more severe than usual of fever, 
b. Of a personal or other agent To introduce 
with a prelude or preliminaiy action. 

1697 Dryden AEnetd xii 160 Proudly he bellows, and pre- 
ludes the fight X84X Catlim N Avier Ltd, (i844J 11 Iviii 
253 He also preludes his woik by saying [etc ] i860 Adllr 
FauneVs Piov Poetry y 109 A pi lest preluded with some 
prayer or pious ceiemony these lounds and these pi ofane 
songs 1879 H, Spencer Data of htJms vi § 38 9S The 
necessity for preluding the study of moral science, by the 
study of biological science 

tc. To compose as a pi elude. rate, 

1785 Er^, Rev VI 20+ ‘ May I ask what subject employs 
your thoughts ? ’ ‘ I am preluding a pieface 
2 intr. To give a prelude 01 intiodiictoiy per- 
formance to some later action. 

x66o Ingelo Benito 6- Ur ii (1682) 16 They pi elude to 
them with Tears, rfay Dryden Vtrg, (1721) 1 Ded 9 He 
found the strength of nis Genius betimes, and was even in 
his Youth pieludmg to his Georgies, and his ^neis a 1729 
Congreve tr Ovids Art of Love nr Wks 1773 III 279 
So love, pteluding, plays at fiist with liearts, And after 
wounds with deeper jpieicing darts 1834 Dl Quincly 
Autobiog Sk Wks. II 164 fie had also preluded to this 
great work, m a little English medical tract 

b. To form a prelude, to be introductory^ {to\ 
1838-43 Arnold Hist Rome III nIuj. 140 The skirmishing 
of the light-armed troops pi eluded as usual to the battle. 
1865 Grote Plato I. xvn 482 Much dramatic incident., 
pieludmg to the substantive discussion. 

3 , Music a intr. To play a pielude or intro- 
ductory movement before the mam composition. 

§ 1678 Dryden Limberhant i i. As a good mu'iician always 
reludes before a tune 1824 Miss Ferricr Inker, xxmii, 
he seated herself at the harp, and began to pielude. 1825 
Scott Taltsm xxvi, So soon as he began to prelude, . his 
countenance glowed with energy and inspiiation 

b, irons, {a) To play as a prelude; {b) to 
introduce witii a prelude 

X703 Mason Ch Mus 1 63 If the Organist preludes an 
Anthem of Praise or Thanksgiving, a spirited movement is 
certainly in its place 1830 Tlnnyson In Mem Ixxxvin, 
And I— my harp would prelude woe— I cannot all command 
the strings. 1836 lliAXir,Afd. Expl, II xii 128 The accuser 
uses and preludes a few cliscoids on a tom-tom or drum 
He then passes to the chaige 

Hence Preluding yA and/// a ; Preluder, 
one who plays or perfoiras a prelude. 

01x700 Dryden Cinyras 6 Mynha 220 At last she 
diewa long preluding sigh, and said, 0 happy mother m 
thy maniage bed 1 1794 MAriiiAS Puis, Lit, (1798) 175 
Bates sounds the soft pieludmg symphony, xyps Mason 
Ch, Mus 1 60 Invention, science and execution, winch 
Rousseau requires in a good Preluder, 1834 Pringle Afr, 
Sk, VI 214 Which much resembled the preluding quaver of 
the woodlark 1841 H F Chorlky Music * Manners 
(1844) III 246 Classical pteluders and steady fuguists will 
come m time 1847 Blsiinell Chr Hurt, vm (i86x) 212 
To act the preluding of the Christian love 1838 Carlyle 
Fredk Gt v ii (1872) II. 66 The needful Parliamentary 
pi eludings are gone through 

Preludidtl (pr^’hw dial), a, [f. late or med L 
prsludi-um Prelude sb, + -.il.] Pertaining to, 01 
of the nature of, a prelude ; serving to introduce. 

i6« Media \ (1652) 2 The second is the fruit of 

Ae first, and the preludial assurance of the last 2637 W, 
Morice Coena quasi Kotvi} xix 341 Pieludial beanies of the 
Sun of Righteousness. ax7tx Ken Anodynes Wks. 
1721 III 394 Preludial Scorchings of eternal Fire. 1836 J 
Grote m Ess 88 To have,, no pieludial education, 

but to begin a thing in earnest. 

tPrelU'diatelTj^f/z'. Obs rare, [f.asprec, 
4 -ATE 2 4 . ..i,Y 2 2 2y Way of a pielude. 

*l®3 Nashe Christ's Tears Ep Ded,, Gme mee leaue 
with the Sportiue Sea Porposes, pieludiatelie a little to play 
before the storme of my Teaies, 1623 Cocker am. Pie" 
ludiately-donef done as a Prologue. 

II Frelu dio. Music rare, [It., ad. late or 
mtdX, prsehldtiwi Prelude j^,] = Prelude sb 3. 

W24 Short Exphe For, Words in Mus Bks , Preludiot 
a Prelude , the first Part or Beginning of a Piece of Muslck 
. much the same as Overim e x8xo b Grlbn Reformist I. 
236 She played a preludio on the fine-toned instiument. 
1823 Byron yuan xii, liv, These first twelve books are 
merely flourishes, Pieludios, trying just a string or two 
Upon my lyre. 

Freludious (pr/li^ dius), a, [f. late or nied.L. 
prssludt-um Prelude +-ous.] Of the nature 
of a prelude ; introductory, preparatory, 

1631 Cleveland Senses* Festival vi, Yet, that's but a pre- 
ludious bliss; Two souls pickearing in a kiss. i68x H 
More Exp, Dan ul 78 We see the Angel Gabriel , to have 
® preludious imssion, as of an Apostle, to preach to Daniel. 
i8xa Nott Dekker's Gull's Homdtk, 142 notSf Trumpets 
were then the preludious instruments to a play. 1887 Clark 
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Russell Fi oun Pirate II. viu. 146 Sharp cubbish snarlings 
preludious of the lion's voice. 

Hence Prelu dlously adv, 

1653 H IMore CoHjeci, Cahbal (1713) 150 Afterward did 
he shew himself upon Earth, and conversed with men Pre» 
ludiously in the Cloud and in the Bush, 

II FreludiuiUi prs9- (pribil'di^m). Now rare, 
[Lale or med.L p^fuludmm Pbelubb sdj] A pie- 
lude or introduction ; a preliminary 
1570 Fo^e a, ^ M (ed 2) 1594/2 So the disputation 
began to be set a worke by y" Prolocutor with a shoit 
Prsludium 1620 VuNurR Vta Recta viii. 178 Eiieiy 
inequality of concoction is a of ciudity. 1646 

Crasiiaw Poet Wls (1857)21 This knife may be the spear’s 
praeludium 1678 Norris Coif, Mtsc (1699) 66 The Birds 
in short pireliidiums tune their thioat 1712 M. Hfnry 
Comm with God (1822) 360 An earnest of the blessedness 
of heaven and a preludmm to it a 1734 North Exatuen 
II IV §91 (1740) 276 A devillish Invention which from the 
Pieludiums of the Business, may he asciibed to the Lotd 
Howaid 1884 Coupland i>ptrii Goethe's Fmst 11, 48 The 
preludium prenxed to the Indian play. 

FreluoLize (pre Bt^doiz), v, [f PEEkUDB sh, + 
-IZB ] intr To play or wiite a prelude. 

X845 C IT J Anderson 4 38 Pi eludising 

for a few moments with the air of one who is accustomed to 
sing. 1878 m Glove Diet Mns I, 372 Morart then began 
to piehitlise, and pl^ed some variations xpoa Nation 
(N, Y ) 19 June 488/1 The chief fault of Mr Young's book is 
a tendency to verbose preludi^ing 
Prelumbar: see Peb- K 3. 

Frelxisiou (pi fl'/z’^on). [ad. L. p^sslumn-evt^ 
n. of action f. prteliuih^e to Peelude ] The per- 
formance of a prelude, a prelude or introduction, 
*897 J* King On yonas (t6i8) 592 Your Hues,, should bee 

? I elusions and preparations for a better life to come x 65 o 
I More Afyst, Qodl iv. 11 102 It was a prelusion to & 
prefiguration of the forwardness of the Gentiles to receive 
Chi 1st as their Sovcraign and Redeemer. 1838 Rlachzu, 
Mag XLlll 3 So sudden and so early a pi elusion of 
summer, could not last 1871 Morley Crit 314 Of 
the natitie of a pi elusion in the ait of logical division 

Prelusive (pi /Pw’siv), a. [f. L /raZ/rj-, ppl, 
stem pvAdudhe to PEELunm + -ivu ] Of the 
nature of or serving as a prelude ; preliminary or 
introductory to that which is to follow. 

1605 Bacon Adf) Learn, ii. il § 8 This monarchy befoie it 
was to settle in youi Maiestie and youi generations, .had 
these pielusiue changes and varieties. x728-‘46 Thomson 
SpHn^ 174 The clouds softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops X807 WoRnsw Ivhtte Doe 1 36 And 
scarcely have they disappeaied Rie the prelusive hymn is 
heard x8q5 Saimond Ch-> Doeh Immo^i iii 11 300 
Cbiist speaics of llts letiiin as intimated by certain pie 
lusive tokens. 

Hence Frelu*sively adv,^ in a prelusive manner, 
by way of prelude* 

X833 Blacfkv, Mag, XXXIV. 451 He has but been pre- 
lusively nourishing his too!. 

Frelusory (pr/l'^'soii), a, [f, as prec, + 
-onyag s=prec. 

1^40 Const/, tomhing Ch of Etig, 33 A preciirsorie or 
prelusorie ludgexnent of Christ, 1650 Vtttd, Dr, Hmtwtandfs 
Addr. 37 That Argument is but praelusoiy and prepara- 
tive. x6s9 Genii Calling Pref. § 12 These aie but the 
light pielusoiy skirmishes to a more dismal slaughter X876 
Bancroft Nm. U, S, V, Ixix. 3x5 Without some prelusory 
trials of our strength, we ought not to commit oui counliy. 
Hence Pjrelu'sorlly ( mv , 

1847 m WrosTBR ; and in later Diets 

Fremandibular, -maniacal^ -material, 
etc. : see Pee- B. Fremate, Fremative, obs. 
ff. PETMiVajE, PnrMmvB. 

+ Prematu*ranc0. 06s, rare, [f, as next + 
-ANOE.l Karly ripening. 

i6xo w Folkincham Art of Sw^ey t. in. 6 In Grouth, 
the tlinuage, verdure, fruitage, prematurance &c, of parti- 
cular Vegetables are regardable 

tPrematu’xate, a, Obs, rare’^K [f. mod.L. 
^prBmUar-are + -atb 2 • cf. Matueatb a ] Done 
before the due time 

»S7o Poke A, ^ M, (ed. a) 479/t Tt is thought also liy 
some, that the reuokmg backe agayne .was prematurate, 01 
done all out of time ^ 

Frematnre (prf.raaliuajt; prP-, prematuwj), 
a, (adv,) Also 6 pii-, 7 pres-, [ad. L. pr«- 
mdtur-ns very early, too early, premature, tprsHi 
Pee- a. + m&iunts Matubb a. The last pronunci- 
ation IS now common in Great Britain, esp. in con- 
nexions m which there is no mental association with 
viaiure \ the first is favoumd by American diets ] 

+ 1. Ripe before the proper season. Obs, rare 
x6sfi Bl(^nt Glossogr,t Pretttainre^ ripe before other, or 
npe before due time and season 1658 in Phillips. 

2. Occurring, existing, or done before the usual, 
proper, or appointed time ; arriving or adopted 
too soon ; too earW ; over-hasty. 

c X529 in Piddes IVofsey ir (ryad) r/r Hzs so primaturo 
deathe was imputed only to nimio coitu, 1854 Hammond 
Fundamentals xiii, ’Tis hard to imagine what, should be 
able to perswade him to repent, till he hath deposited that 
premature perswasion of bis being m Christ, X738 Johnson 
Idler No, 7 ? 15 The account of the engagement . was pre- 
mature. 518x3 Sir H. Davy Agrie, Chew, JX814) 219 Too 
rapid growth and premature decay se^ invariably con- 
nected. 2829 Dytton Dsjxreux i. v, The constant com- 
pany made us premature adepts m the mannen of the world. 
X838 Thirlwall Greece II xiv 228 His birth was prema- 
ture. 1874 Grfpn Short Hist, vii. § 7. 426 Indications 
that he already felt the advance of prematui e age. j 
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B, as adv, = Pbematukeiy (Only poet,) 

*79* CowpER ///oaf I 4 Achilles who sent many a soul 
Illustrious into Ades premature 
t Prematu*rea, a. Obs rare, [f. Pre- A. i + 
Matured, cf. prec.] *= piec. 

Vf€& Woman of Honor II j2 Its beingahttleprematuied 
was of no great moment. 

Frematurelyy adv, [f. Premature + -lt 2 ] 
In a premature manner , before the proper time , 
too soon, too hastily 

1630 Bulwer a nthropomei 1 89 When Nurses prematurely, 
and without regard, commit weaker Infants to their Feet. 
X748 Hsrilfy Obscrv, Man 11 u, 136 Man's Wisdom . 
would have rushed foiward upon it piematurely 1841 
D 'I SR \rLi A men Lit (1867) 3^7 Ascham died prematurely. 
X873 "f ACK Pr, Thule Mi His hair was becoming piema- 
turely giey 1878 R W Dale Led Preach u 39 Taking 
caie not to exhaust the interest of youi audience prema- 
turely, 

Frematureness. [f. as prec. h- -ness.] The 
quality of being premature. 

X7a7 B«rry vol II, PiemaimencsSi caily Ripeness, or 
Ripeness before the Time. X7p6 Hargrave Hale's Ju 
usdict Ho, Lds Pref i8x [One] whose piematin eness of 
fate caused an almost imsupphable interstice m the science 
of English equity. 1883 A. Forbis m 1 01 in. Rev, x Nov 
671 what dealings he held with the enemy did not result 
in a prematiireness of suirender, 

Fremattirity (pn"-, prematiuoTiti) [ad F. 
prhiatnrtU (i6tli c. in Littr^) • see Pre- A. 2 and 
Matueit Y.] The quality or fact of being pi emature, 
1 1 . Of plants t Early rijienmg or flowering Obs, 
x6xx Cotgr , Prematienti^ prematuritie ; hastie npenesse, 
quicke ripening, forwaid or timehe growth 1707 Cnrios 
m Hush. ^ Card, 26s Their Pre-matuiity is very desirable 
2 Early de\elopment, esp. of mental or physical 
faculties ; ~ Precocity 2. 

1778 Warton Hist, Eng Poeiiy (1840) II xwi 359 He 
[Cnalterton] will appear to have been a singular instance of 
a prematurity of abilities; to have acquired a •-tore of 
general infoinmtion far exceeding his >ears 1779 Burnpy 
m PM Trans LXIX 199 Another wonderful part of his 
pre-maturity was the being able at two years and foui 
months old to tianspose into the moi>t extraneous and diffi- 
cult keys whatevei he plnyed. 1823 W Faux Mem, Days 
?u Amer, 121 Unnatural prematurity is here very common. 
Boys look giave, and talk, act, and dress like men 1907 
Q, Rev, Apr 455 Piemalurity of thought and feeling has 
often an early grave 

b An example of premature development. 
x8x2 Coleridge in Lit, Rem, (1836) I 381 Of the few, the 
gt eater pait are pie maturities. 

S. Undue earlmess or haste (of any action or 
event) ; hastiness, precipitancy. 

X706 Pninips, Premattfnty, the State, or Condition of 
that which is piemature. axygj H Walvoiv Mew, Geo II 
(1847) H MU 81 The only prematurity was in getting the 
Bill ready against it was necessaiy 1825 Waddington 
Pisit to Greece Introd. 58 The prematurity and consequent 
failure of Ypsilanti’s expedition. 1876 Bristowe The fy 
Pract Med (1878) la Tneir early sickliness and piematu- 
iity of death. 1899 JFestm Gas 21 Aug 6/i Ihere is a 
good deal of piematurity .about most of the rumours. 

Prematyue, obs form of Primitive. 
ilFremfuci’lla,px8B-> Zool, [modX.,f Pbe-B. 
+ Maxilla, after next.] The premaxillary bone. 
x866 Huxley Preh, Rem Cattfm, 93 The alveolar surface 
of the piemaxillae 13 nearly perpendicular 2872 Mivart 
Riant Altai, X15 The second element of the human maxil- 
lary bone IS termed m xootomy the pre maxilla. 
Fremaxillary (pr/maeksidan), a, and sb [f. 
Pre- B, 3 4- MAmLARY.] a. adj. Situated in front 
of the maxilla or upper jaw ; b. sh, the pre- 
maxillary bone. So yvenuudllo-maxi'Uaxy a , 
connecting or lying between the premaxillary and 
the maxillary bones. 

18^ Owen Skel ^ Teeth in OrPs Cm Sc I Org, Nat, 
196 The premaxillary bone is edentulous Ibtd 271 The 
piemaxillary teeth pn the wolf-fish] are all conical, and 
arranged m two rows. Ihid, 273 The exposed portions of 
the premaxillanes and prcmandibulars. x866 Huxley 
Preh Rem, CatiJm 102 Only the faintest tiaces of the 
premaxillo-maxillary suture are to be seen in any of the 
skullb. 

Premd, obs, form of Preem sh, 

Freme'dial, prao-, (^^.) [f* Pee- B. 3 + 
Medial,] Situated in front of the medial line 01 
position So Preme'dlan a, 

X832 Dana Crusti, 246 The pramedial and extramedial 
[aieolets] are usually coalescent Ihd 334 Preemedian 
maigin abrupt, Ihd 343 Breadth [of carapax] to piae- 
medials, about one line. 

>]* Freme’dia'be, V* Ohs, rare [f obs. 
viidier^ f. L, prm before, in front + vtedtfirl to 
Mediate.] a. intr. To be a mediator or inter- 
mediary. b. trans. To mediate in (a dispute, 
etc.) ; to plead or advocate (a cause). 

1330 Palsgr 664/2, I piemedyate for him, I am meane 
for one,je premedte It shall be no wysedome to put thy- 
selfe to moche in prease tyll thpu have some body to pre- 
medyat thy cause 1847-78 Halliwell, Piemediafef to 
advocate one’s cause 

t Freme’ditate, Obs, ^ 6 ,'L.pnemedilaU 
us, pa,pple. (with passive sense, Cic.) of pt^medtidi i 
to premeditate . see Pee- A. i and Meditate a,] 
i. =» Premeditated ppf, a , r. 

ISS 5 Bradford in Strype Reel, Mem C173*) HD App, 
xlv. 128 Neverthelesse I shall declare the premedytate 
myschiflie 1581 Lambardp Emn. ii vii. (1588) 239 Man- 


slaughter upon premeditate malice. xd43 Fuller Holy <}• 
Prof St, II, IX 8a Not making odious comparisons betwixt 
. Publick prayer and Private, Premeditate prayer and Fx* 
tempore 175a J. Louthian lorm of Process (ed. 2) 80 From 
a propense and piemeditate Malice. 

2 . Using piemeditatioii or previous deliberation; 
considerate, deliberate. 

* 59 * U. Harvey Four Lett Wks (Grosart) I. 177 A pre- 
meditate, and lesolute minde lightly shaketh off the heamebt 
crosses of malice 2397 J Payne RoyalExch 40 Studiouse 
labourers, as piemeditate for doctrine and exhortation, and 
as caiefall foi good iyfe and conversation. 

Fremeditate (pr»me*diWt), v. Also 6 pre- 
mydytatt, pa, pple, premiditat. [f ppl. stem of 
L. prsemeditdri^ or f. Pee- A. i + Meditate v, ; 
cf. F. prini 4 dtier (i4lh c)] To meditate beibie- 
band. 

1 . trans To pondei upon or study with a view 
to subsequent action, to think out beforehand; 
now esp to plan or contrive previously 
A 1548 Hail Chron,y Edzv IV 220 That they shoulde 
befoie hands piemeditate with themselues matmely anil 
delibeiatly these thynges by her moued iSyT-Bo North 
Plwtnfch (1676) S93 Crnsar made an oiation penned and 
premeditated before 1653 H. Cogan ti Pinto's Tiav 
xli (1663) 161 blender, wno had long liefore premeditated 
his answer 1719 Ds For Ci usoe i 217, I b^an now to 
premeditate the Destruction of the next that 1 saw there 
1832 Austin yuiispr (1879) I. xx 4.14 When the act is 
done the party contemplates the consequence, although he 
has not premeditated the consequence or the act 
t b. To think of or consider in anticipation. Ohs 
1566 Reg Privy Council Scot, I. 473 That all troubill 
and occasioun of disordour be afoirhaud foirsene and pre- 
miditat 

2 tnir. To think deliberately beforehand or in 
advance (on or of something), 

1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ, Couv iv. ao4b, While the 
men propowned then conceites,you(faire Ladies) may haue 
time to premeditate and thinlce on yours 1647 
Wills (Camden) 195 It is the dune there foie of eueiie 
chiistian soe to piemeditate of that day, and soe to dispose 
of his earthly affaires, that be may be all way es in a leadi 
iiesse 1685 Cotton ti. Montaigne (1711) I xix 98 To 
premeditate is doubtless a very great advantage. 1849 
James Woodman xi, I nevei premMitate, dear lad^^. 

+ 3 To form a (‘specified) opinion beforehand; 
to think (well or ill) i?/" previously. Ohs. rare-’K 

1S90 in Tohtoy isi 40 Vis, Tnierc Eng ^ Russ, (1875) 
368 We take hold of your loving considerncion. and will 
premydy tatt the best of you 

Hence Preme'dLtatiug ppl, a , ; whence Pre- 
me'dltatlngly adv,, with or by premeditation, 

51839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. a) III, v. 107 He was 
deteimmed religiously to adheie to his promise to Julia, of 
not premeditatingly putting himself in her vray. 

Freme dltated, ///. ct [f. piec . + -ed 1] 

1 . Considered, contemplated, or composed before- 
hand ; previously contrived or planned. 

1590 Shaks Mtds iV V I 96 Great Clearkes haue pur- 
posed To greete me with premeditated welcomes 1^3 
Tell’-Troth's N, Y Gif (1876) 18 Their premeditated mis- 
chief. X638R Baker tr.^ai^ff<r’f/F//.Cvol.III.)75Yousha1l 
receive from me no piemeditated excuses, I had rather con- 
fess my fault, 1700 Stepi e Tatler No, 36 f 3 A premedi- 
tated Quarrel usually begins and works up wim the Words, 
Some People, 1870 Mrs Riddell A , Fnars in, Her going 
was not the result of a premeditated plan 

'i' 2 . Of a person; Prepared by premeditation; 

« Premeditate fli. 2 Obs rare'^^, 
iSgx Life Father Sarpi (1676) xo To argue to some conclu- 
sion, wherein it vi^s impossible he should be premeditated. 
Hence Preme dltatedly adv, with pretnedila- 
lion, advisedly, deliberately ; Pveme'ditatftdneBSi 
the quality or fact of being premeditated. 

1727 Bailey vol II, '♦Premcduatedly, 1748 Rtcharixsdn 
Clarissa (i8xx) IV. xxxv 230 Resolutions so premeditatedly 
made 28x7 J W, CnoKEn in C, Papers 26 Nov., Some 
blunders crept m accidentally, and one or two were pie- 
meditatedly added 1659 Gauden Tears Ch i >u 89 Its 
order, ^premeditatedness, and constancy of devotion was 
nevei forbidden or disallowed hy God 1825 Bentham OJfe. 
Apt, Maximized, Indie, (1830) 58 Premeditatedness— is it 
not in possession of being regarded as operating in extenua- 
tion of moral guilt? 

t Frenio ditatcly, Obs, [f. Premeditate 
a, + -LY 55.] = Premeditatedly. 

2648 Heymn Relat 14 Oherv, l 42 This was cunningly 
and premeditately contrived, to encrease the scandall upon 
the City X678 Sir G. Macicen2IE Crtm. Laws Scot ir. 
xwiii. §3 (1699) 274 Remissions should not be granted for 
Slaughter committed piemeditatly 1785 Sarah Fipldino 
Ophelia II. xvi, A woman who did one imprudent thing 
premeditately. X803 Forest ofHohenelhe I 302 The natural 
mgenuousness of her disposition was wounded, by acting 
thus premeditately. 

Premeditation (prf-, pnmedit/ijsn). Also 
7 pr®-. [ad. L. pTferndtiaUdn-em, n. of aclion f. 
pjsmeditm to Premeditate. So '^.prdmSdttafton 
(-non I4tli c.),] The action of premeditating; 
previous meditation, a. Previous deliberation 
upon or thinking out of something to be done ; 
now esp, designing, planning, or contrivance to do 
something. 

X432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV, 3x3 Moore scharpe and 
apte to an answere wUhowte deliberacion then with pi e- 
meditacion 1651 Hobbcs Levtaih 11 xxvii, 158 A Cnme, 
..he that doth it with prsemeditation, has used circum- 
spection [etc] 1707 Mortimer Hush, Jx72x) I. j6B Pre- 
meditation being a very necessary Preliminary to Building. 
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<tx8u Macmstosh Kofcl of i 63 S» Wks 1846 It* 40 There 
ate probably few instances where, with ^ much premedua. 
(ion awi enrontery, the <poiU of an arcused mn were 
urami-v^ to the judge, who might ha\e tried mm. 1W3 
Geo. Eliot Romola xxxix. The pobsionatc words were like 
biow5~thcy defied premeditation xS^x Z^ncwill iw’t' 
iMysUry (1805) *54 The pruoner murdered his friend and 
feuow-tMga: .. in cold blood, and S'ith the most careful 
premeditation. , 

•(•b. The action of thinking of or considering 
something beforehand or pre\ loosly (without impli- 
cation of purpose). 

«X450 MMiJkitui44m Arncro Plays ti, I he-sech\ owbertily, 
haue tns ptem^ytacyon. 1526 Pt-p^ Perf. tW de W. 1531) 
36 Somtyme dremes may come of some prei^itacjon or 
thought that a persone hath had J>e da>e before ^ 1685 
Corrov tr, Mouiufgne (1877) I 82 The prera^tation cw 
death is the premeditation of liberty , he who has leamed 
to die has unteamed to serve 

Premeditative (p«me*dittfitiv)^ a rare, [f. 
as Premeditate v, + -ivb.] Given to or character- 
i2ed by prenaeditation. 

1858 Bushneli. JVhA ^ Sufemai, >ii (i8da) 137 Every 
first thing accordingly shows some premeditative token of 
every last. 1904. Westm, Gaa-ajApr a/x A teHuig meeting 
of extremos-the most premeditative of classic revivahsts by 
the xncst ‘instantaoeotm ' of the moderns 
Keme'ditator. [Agrat-n. from Pbemeditatb 
V , : see -OR.] One who premeditates. So Pre- 
xneditft'trix, a female premeditator rare, 

1853 Miss Hardy The Confessor xx, aoo The old woman 
at Arahmse was a premeditatnx 

Pre-memorial, -menstrual: see Pbb- B. i. 
tPre*ment. ohs,rare-^\ 'L, prement-enit 
pres, pple, of to press.] That which 

presses. 

1700 PhiL Trans. XXII. 5^ Any exteriour Body which 
ix^ compeer the Fibres.. As lor external Prements [etc } 
Pre-1iI6*ixtioil| sb, rare, ^Pek- A. 2.] Mention 
beforehand, previous notice. 
axhSt Cclderwood Hist Ktrk tWodrow Soc) II 46 
The admisaoun of minister^ elders, and deacons, is 
ordeaned to be made puhlicklie in the kirk, and pte-men- 
twjun to be made upon the Lord’s day preceding. 
Pre-me'lL'tiioxi, v. rare. Also 7 pr®B-. [f. 
Prb- a. I + Mention o ; so obs, F. p-inim* 
iUnrner (1588 in Godef.).] irons. To mention 
previously or beforehand. Hence Pre-mentioned 
ff^l, before-mentioned. 

xd47 Ward Simf, CcHer 21 That the prementioned 
Planters, by Tedwating all Religions, had immazed them- 
selves in toe most intolerable confusions and inextricable 
tbraldomes tbe wmid ever heard of 1660 Charac Italy 4 
AxgumeiUs of greater solidity and weight than the pree- 
mentioned. X705 Havksbee in Phil. Irans XXV. 1866 
A small quanti^ of the pre*mention‘d Ingredients. x;m3 
J. Williams Li^ Ld. Barrymore 43 To buud a room . for 
the purpose of debating upon a pre-mentioned subject 

Prem^yre, Premere, obs. ff. Premdnibe, 
Fbimeb. 

Premeridian (prAn^ri-diSn), a. ITbe- B. i a.] 
Occurring before noon; in GeoL, applied by H. P. 
Rogers to the seventh of his fifteen subdivisions of 
the Pabeozoic strata of the Appalachian chain 
z8s 8 [see Postmerioiak a. a] x^ Pacs Geol Terms, 
Zramerit (prfine’nt), v, rare. [Pee- A, i.] 
irons. To merit or deserve beforehand. 
a x6a8 Preston Hiew CooL (1634) 107 He that is oqiable 
of no gilt, there can be nothing done to him, to premerit 
any thing. 1848 Exkon Bos. viiu 56 Nor is it strange that 
they, .should not finde mercy enough to forgive him, who 
so much premerited of them. x8^ Marsdbk Early Pttrti. 
(<853) 3^ That eternal life was the free gift of God 
through Christ, and not procured or pre-merited. 
Premetive^ obs. Sc. form of Primitive. 
tPre*mlablej a. Obs, rare~*\ [ad. L type 
*prfsfftiabtl-ts, f. premiari* see PrbhiatE and 
-ABLE.] Deserving of reward. Hence fPre- 
mlsbi*lity» deservingness of reward. Ohs, rarr"^ 
tf x45a M^kaid ^randl) 854 Vour merytes were not 
premvabyU to he blys abowe. 1(^5 Baxter Caih TIuol. 
ir xil 371 What word can you find? Premiability and 
Rewardablmess are long and unhandsome, and 1 remember 
no other, without using many words. 

tPre'inial, a. Obs, rart^^, [ad. late L. 
pnemid/is (Au^st ) used as a reward, f.prsemtms 
reward : see -al.] Of the nature of a reward. 
a x68a J, Corbet Free Actious in xxxi (1683) 5 ® If Gods 
Positive Benegatton of further Grace be penal, why may 
not his confemng of further Grace be pemial ? 

+ Pre'miant, a, Obs, rare [ad. 'L.pr&midrU- 
e9r,pres. pple. Qtprseniidn*. see next.] Rewarding; 
prescnbing or conferring a reward, 
x67g Baxter Suisi Cartwrigkfs Excep 33 From the 
condition of premiant or penal acts i^s — Caik. Theol. 
iL 11. 40 Of the latter, there is a fiat Promise, and premiant 
Law or Covenant made by God 
Fremiarte (prpmi^t), v. rare. Also 7 pa. 
ppU, premiate. [f. ppL stem of 'L.prsemidrI to 
stipulate for a reward, also (?) to reward (f. prse- 
mum reward), Cf. OF. premier vb (1410 m 
Godef,).] /«2%r To reward ; to award a prize to. 
Hence Pre mit^tedpp/. a, 

*837 Pole Zei to Crmnweli in Strype Eecl Menu (1721) 
3 . App Ixxxiv 332 If ony man had been premiate to do lum 
have don more, ai^sx Calderwooo 
Htst. JTtrh (Wodrow Soc.) III. a^ So she premiated and 
rewarded him. 1858 Sai, Rev. 4 Sept, 330/3 Of all the pre- 


mated eompetUets Mr. Scott has proved himwlf “ ^ 
bc^ man. ^ Athenmnn 3 Sept 326/3 A modol of the 
arch, .was tried over each of the pwmiated models 

Premioee, var. Pbimices Obs.f first-fruits. 

+ Fre*liiie« OSs. Also -ye. [a. obs. F . premte 
(tare, i6th c. m Godef.), ad. L. prsemt-um: see 
Premium.] A reward, prize; a mft, 
cx«o Bale K yoJuat (Camden) 85 The wtie of London, 
thnla his mere graunt and premye, Was first p^leged 
to ha\ e both mayer and shiyve. xsso — hmgi Both Ch. 
Pref Aiij b, It raanifesteth also what prem> es, what crownes, 
and what glory the sayd congregation shall haue. 
Fxr 611 li 62 ? (pre miai, pr/ mioi), a. and sb. 
Forms 5, 7-8 pnmier, 8 premiere, 7-premier. 
[a. F. premier first :—L, prlrndn-us of the first 
rank, Primary, f. pnm-us first. 

(The fiist pronunciation (in Smart 1836) is now the more 
frequent in England A third pronunciation (prlmie a), 
formerly in use, u, evidenced m vanous poems )] 

A. ac^. L Fiist in position, importance, or 
rank ; chief, leading, foremost 
C1470 Ashby Active Policy a Maisters Gower, ^uucer 
& Lydgate, Pnmier poetes of this nacion. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. (x637) 33S^The Captain oj^^he pnmier 
hand of the Vetasians. 16x4 Camden Rem 5 The Spaniara 
. challengeththeprimierplace in regard of. his dominions, 
z6ax Bp. hlouNTAGU Biatribse S7S That Power which is 
primierepresldent amongst them desireth to be accounteo, 
the supreme God. Risdon Su^. I)euw § 293 

(i8xo) 303 One of the premier knights of the order of the 
garter X7& H Walpole Veriuds Anecd Paint. (1765) 
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X833 ^JCaXCKX Jf.dzmpfexxxxt xne premier 

of me ceremonies and ballet-master. x^BaPall MmIG 
3 Dec. 2/3 The six principal eimorts of Brazil Coffee 
takes the premier place. 1905 Jjatly Chron 6 Dec 6/3 
The Prime Minister m to be not only the premier Com- 
moner, but to take precedence over all Dukes. 

tb. Premier minister^ Minister premier [cf. 
F. premier mtnisire{ B. Obs, 
x686 Evelyn Dtaty zo Feb Lord Sunderland was now 
Secretary of State, President of the Council, and Pienuer 
Minister Z69X Beverley Menu Ktngd. Chnst 1 The Angel 
, .was the Pnmier Minister of Prophecy from Christ, to 
the Apocalyptical Apostle John 1703 Royal Resolutions 
xiu in MarveWs IVhs (Grosart) I ^3 My pimp shall be 
my minister pnmier 1731 Swift To Gay Wks 1755 IV. 
I 172 Thus families like realms with equal fate Are sunk by 

f remier ministers of state a 1734 North Exam ui vii 
rs (1740) 515 The Duke of Buckinghmn was potent, being, 
as 1 said before, a sort of pnnuer Minister. 

2 . First in time ; earliest. 

x6sa Heyun Cosntogr To Rdr Aiv, Vouching the legal 
Interess of the English Nation, in Right of tbe first Dis- 
covery or Piimiet ^isln, to Estotiland, 1768 [W Donald- 
son! Life Sir B Sapsknll II. xx. 161 The venerable dame 
of antiquity, who was recommended to superintend my 
premiere actions, till 1 should pow into power to assist 
myself x88a J Ashion Soc Life Q. Anne II. xicvi 26 
The premier advertisement of opeia in England 1889 


x[^ Westm. Gas. 19 June 6/x The committee of the Post 
Oince Savings Bank refreshment department have jnst issued 
their premier statement of accounts and balance-sheet 

B. [SkoTt for prefinermimsier'] ^ genercHly. 
The first or chief minister of any luler ; the chief 
ofificer of an institution. 

xyxi Hickes Two Treat, Chr Prtesih (1847) II 23 , 1 had 
rauier be the poor deprived priest than be premier, or 
plenipotentiaiy to the greatest monarch. 1739 Hu.drop 
Coniefstpi 0/ Clergy 6x He makes him not only his l^emier 
in Temporals, but his Vice-gerent in Spirituals 27^ D. 
Herd Let, m Songs (1904J 50, lam determined to give up 
this name of Premier [head of the Cape Club, Edinburgh] 
D. The first minister of the Crown, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain or one of its Colonies. 

xyad W. Stratford Let 23 June in Rep MSS. Bk. Port- 
land (Hist MSS Comm 1901) VII 439 The Premier and 
his brother of All Souls called on me last week on their way 
to young Bromley's 1737 Lady E, Lechmere in 15/A Rep 
Hist MSS, Comm App vi 53 Our Premier is in as great 
favour with the King as with the Queen Dk of 

Cumberland in Coxe Mem, Admmistr. Pelhcan (1829) I 
486 , 1 should be mueb better pleased if the Premier moved 
It, I am fully convinced of the Premier’s goodwill to me, 
X799 Mme D’ARBLAYA^f in Diary VI. 193 How can the 
Premier [Pitt] be so much his own enemy in politics as 
well as in happiness? 1847 Tennyson Pune. Concl 102 
A shout More jwful than the city-roar that hails Premier 
or king I z88a Henixy Bk Verses. If/ were King. If 
I ;vere King, my pipe should be premier The skies of 
I time and chance are seldom clear zpos B^n, Rev Oct 472 
The colonial premiers of Canada and Australia,. have set 
i their face against any closer linkage of the Empire as a whole 
i Hence {nonce-wds } Pre'inler v. ttUr,^ to play 
: the piemier, to govern as prime minister; Prev 
I mtex^ pertaining to a premier; Pre'mleresB, 

I the wife of a premier, 

I 1790 Burns Addr Beelzebub 32 Nae sage North, now, 
nor sa^r Sackville, To watch and premier o'er the pack 
V1I& XM4 Spectator 24 Mar 400 Monarchy, now being 
i replaced everywhere, more or less, by Premieral Govern- 
ment. x86e Pall Mall G 9 Nov. st A gentleman who 
‘go« regularly into Society*, ‘attends the Premieress’s 
soirdes , and knows all the best people*. 

II Fremi^Te (pi^myl-r). [F., short for premibre 
reprisentation^ A first representation or per- 
formance of a play, etc. ; a ‘first night*. 

1895 26 Jan. 37/1 It was a pleasant sight, on tbe 

premtire of ‘King Arthur* to see [etc,] x^ A W, 


PBBMIOUS. 

X Beckett m Daily Mews 14 Feb 6/2 The day before the 
date fixed for our premiere arrived, and I duly reported 
progress 1897 *Ouida' Massareftes xxvi, [He] nevei 
misses a season at Bayreuth, or a premiere of Samt-Saens & 

FremiersMp (premioijip, prfm-). [f. Pre- 
mier sb, + -SHIP J 

1 . The office of a premier or prime minister. 

1800 Hazlitt Pol Ess (1819) 398 An inheren^ of the 

office m the person of the King, which made tbe office itself 
a nullity, and the Premiership, with its accompanjing 
majority, the sole and permanent power of the State x8o6 
Moore Mem. (1853) I. 187 The King will certainly offer the 
piemiership to Acmington 1873 Speeta^i a Aug looi/i 
Ml Gladstone, takes the contiol of the Exchequer as well 
as the Piemiership 1893 F. Adams Meiv Egypt 125 Ihe 
premiership of Fakhry Pasha was nevei gazetted 

2 . The btate of being first in position or rank, as 
in a competition Also atirib 

1870 Anderson Missions Amer Bd 11 xyii 138 Kinan 
was succeeded in the premiership by her half-sister. 2883 
Siandasd 26 Feb 2/6 Lowland Chief maintains the 
Premier^ip in the Lincolnshire Handicap betting 1897 
Daily News 9 July 6/2 He aUo took a special prize as a 

ftfi n.i*ia.n (prf mil^he® nan), sb and a. 
[f, Pbe- B. I + MiIiLenabian . cf. next.] 
a. sb. One who believes that the Second Advent 
of Chiist will precede the millennium ; ^ Pre- 
MILLENNIALIST. b odj Of or pertaining to this 
belief or its holders. Hence PremlllexLa rianism, 
the premillenarian doctrine; ** Premillennialism. 

X844 G S. Faber Eight Dissert, (1845) I Pref 10 The 
usual argument of premillennarian expositors, deduced from 
a combmatton of Dan, vii 9-X4, 25-27 is wholly incon 
elusive. Ibid. Pref. 17 The prediction of St Peter is the 
millstone su^ended from the neck of Premillennarianism, 
winch no effort and no ingenuity can iihake off Ibid 8 His 
paraphrase expresses my own view, though it stands 
opposed to that of the Premillennarians. 1879 Pimceion 
Rev. Mar, 419 The rejection of the pre-millenauan advent, 
1883 R. W Patterson m Chicago Advance 6 Sept , In some 
respects, these Adventists agree with the pre-millenarians 

FremUlennial Cpi/mile*mal), a. [f. Pbe- 
B. I + Millennial a,'] Occurring before the mil- 
lennium ; porticulaily said of the Second Advent 
of Chnst; also, pertaining to the world as it now 
IS before the millennium. 

1846 G. Ogilvy itiile) Popular Objections to the Pre 
millennial Advent considered G S. Faber Many 

Jllausions Pref (1851) 21 If we admit the conclusion, we 
<;hall have a hteial Premillennial Second Advent , a literal 
Reign, upon Earth, of the literally resuscitated Saints and 
Martyrs. 1868 Visct. Strangford Select (1869) 11 304 
A statesman who objects to our common work-a-day pre- 
millennial logic as an instrument of human education. 

Hence PremUle'uulalism, the doctrine or belief 
that the Second Ad vent will precede themillennium, 
PremlUe'nnlfillBt, one who holds this doctrine ; 
Fremille'nnlalize v tnir., to preach premillen- 
nialism; hence adj. , Pre- 
mlUe'nuially aciv,^ prior to the millennium. 

1848 G S Faber Many Mansions Pief (1851) 23 The 
Scheme of Mr Mede and the PiemiUennialists Ibid. 178 
A want of attention to it has kd our premillenmalising 
friends to bring forward a very inconclusive argument 
in support of their speculation. Ibtd iq 6 This prophecy, 
instead of being invincibly demonstrative of Premillen- 
nialism, is absolutely fatal to it xBsz Elliott Hor^ Apoc. 
(1863) IV. 157 The martyrs and saints spoken of just 
before, as raised premillennially to live and reign with 
Chnst. 2878 H G. Guinness End of Age (18B0) pa All 
tbe primitive expositors and teachers were premillennialists 
x88a-3 Schaff's EncycZ ReUg. Knowl 111 1888 From the 
death of the apo<itles till the tune of Origen, premillenialism 
was the general faith of. orthodox Christians, 

Premille nniani a. [f. Pbe- B. x -i- Millen- 

NiAN a ] e Premillennial a, 

18^ G S. Faber Sacr, Calend Prophecy 111 vi. viii. 
449 The two theories of the literal premiUenman second 
advent and of the universal premillennian conflagration 
stand or fall together Many Mansions Pxtf (1851) 

205 When each of the two Anti-chnstian Confederaaes, 
premillennian and postmillennian, is destined to perish. 
Premmire, obs form, of Praimonieb 

II Pre*mio. Obs [It., ad. \j,pramtum a reward, 
Pb^um.] » Premium, the earlier teim for 
an insurance premium; also, a reward or prize; 
a bonus added to interest or to a payment. 

xdaa Malynes^jw: LawMerch 150 Concerning the price 
or Assiriances or Premfo (as the Spaniards call itj it is 
differing in all places /bid. 160 Not to assure for vnlawfull 

P laces of trade vnlesse a good premia bee giuen. X638 
prance Policy in JR. G, Maraden Sel. FI. Crt. Adimr. 
^elden) H. 59 All m good faith without fraud or guyle the 
Pi^io IS paid as aforesaid X703 De Foe Villainy Stock- 
wooers m Mtsc, 256 The Moneyd Men, who obtain’d the 
Discount as a Premio added to the Interest upon the 
Onginals 17*8 North Mem Music (1846) 117 A con- 
tribution. to be given as a premio to him that should best 
entertain them in a solemne consort, a 1734 — Exam 
jii VI § 91 (1740) 490 It IS just as if the Ensurers brought 
m a Catalogue of ensured Ships lost, taking no Notice of 
Shi^arnved and Premios. 

tFre'miour. 0 hs.rare~‘\ [a.AlP premtour, 
corresp. to late L. pramidior rewarder, f. L, prat- 
a reward, Peemutm; see-ouB.] A rewarder. 
1493 F^tivall de W. 151^ *23 b, Ihesus is and 
p^etually shall be to his louers rewarde and premyour. 

Premious, a. rare''^^. [ad. h.prmiids-us rich, 
f. prs&mium reward : see -ous.l Rich m gifts. 

*855 in Clarke, Hence 1864 in Webster, etc. 
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PREMIUM, 


Premisal (pr/mai zal), ? Oh, [f, Prbmisb © 
+ -AL ] The action of piemising ; the making of 
a piefatory or inlioclncloiy statement , stating (of 
something) as a premiss 

1652 N CuLVLRwi-LL Mount EbciL Treat (165 0 93 Here 
by way of premisal , i It inusL be in a lawful and warrant- 
able way 1701 Bi VI mey Glory 0/ Grace sa To this Pie- 
misal of the EfTicieiiL Cause fiom Eternity j and the Final 
Cause to Eternity , I would add the Consideration of our 
Being placed into Chnst lyot Nonnis Ideal I florid i 
Pref, TO Whether a conclusion may not immediately follow 
upon the ptemisal of one smG;le pioposition 
Premise, premiss (pre*mis), sb, [a. F. 
Jirifmisse (Oresme, 14th c.), also obs.and less usual 
premzse (‘ a foieplacmg, a setting before’ Cotgr.), 
ad. mecl.L. pr,?mtssa {propositio, senfetiim), in 
Logic, a proposition set m fioiit, a premiss, pa pple, 
fem. of prmiiUhe to put befoio : see Prejot. 

The e^mological spelling is fremiss, pi premisses ^ for- 
meily used in all senses, and still fiegueut (but by no means 
universal] in sense x , in oLhei senses premises (sing i^re 
which appears early in 16th c., is now in use This 
may have been influenced by ^romne^ or possibly by 
tho i6th c Fr vauant prdmise J 

I. in Logic, (Often premiss ) 

1 A previous sialcmcnt or proposition from 
which another is iiifeired or follows as a conclusion j 
spec, ill pi. the two piopositions fiom which the 
conclusion is derived in a syllogism. (The sing, 
IS late (lyth c ) and less common ) 

The two propositions in a syllogism were foimerly called, 
collectively, the p7 emisses , individually, the major pi obosi 
Uon or simply the pfopo^ttion (tipdrairts, Aristotle), and the 
vvito> pj oposiUon or assttmpUw tjtp ^ irepa or v reXevTaia) , 
the singular terms me^or picmtss and minor Premiss are 
not instanced befoie the igth c, 

The irporacir of Aiislolle was oiig. rendered in Latin by 
proposiiiQ (Boethius, etc), PnemisstB (plural) appears 
first in xsth c, L. translations from the Arabic versions of 
Aristotle Pi anti (II 310, n 48) cites duse prsemtssae from 
Pseudo Aveuoiis (ffiaoo), alieta pimmssdrum occurs in 
Albeitus Magnus Pnoi, Analyt i. v 3 Dim ptiemssa 
represents the Arabic mn^etddamaidm (quoted, 

in a MS. of xaoo, fiom Avicenna a i037\ dual of tuJju 
^miqaddamalu * (that winch is) put before passive pple of 



for ijeSsu qatf^yyah mitqaddamalit 'propositio 

prfcmissa ’ Tlie MafiUtk al 'ulilui (Keys of the Sciences) 
C970, 111 the account of the Analytics, has * the mnqadda 
mah (prscmibsa) is the qa^iyytth (propositio) it is put 
before In malcmg the deduction ' (Prof, Koigohouth) 
a 0x3^4 CiiAUCi R Poe/lf iii. pr, x yx (Camb MS ), I se 
wol hat It folweth by strengthe ofbepremysscsfid/f^i^ MS. 
premisses], tmS 'L'rlvisa Part/i. DeP. R, ii, 11, (1495) b j b/i 
Yf ho knowe the foisayd two piemissos ho knowein the con 
clusygii by the premysscs, for he concludeth that one of that 
other. 1426 Lvdg DeGuii Pilgr 10717 Thy premysses for to 
make Ful flayre evnumples thow kansc take, 1530 Palsgr. 
2S7/a Premysses that cometh in an aimiment, pientisse 

Frauncr Lawlers Log i, iiu ip b, The premisses^ as 
they teimc them, that is, the proposition and the assumption, 
must bee prooued and confirmed x6xa RAir.iGit Iltsl 
JForld It. (1634) 485 liold upon the conclusion, and 

by shaking that into pieces, hope to overthrow all the pre. 
misses upon which it is lufeiied. 1713 Swirr Cadenns iS 
Vaimsa sSo Her foe's conclusions were not sound, From pie- 
misses eironeous brought. *827 [see Minor A 4] *843 

Carlylr Past ij- Pr n x, Putting consequence on premiss. 
X835 if Spemcer Pnm, P^chol, II vi. 11. 11 What here 
me the premisses and inference? 1884 ci LotzPs Logic 3 
In expressing a universal truth in the major premiss, and 
bringing apaiticular instance under it in tho minor. 
jS, x6a8 T. SppNcr R L/ig'/P/fe 3i|7 Vpon these picmises, we 
may wel conclude (etc ] x66o Barrow Ewlid r. Defini- 
tions, A Lemma is the demonstration of some premise 
whereby the proof of the thing in liaiid becomes the shorter, 
xyas Watts itr. lii. § x In the piemise all animals 
signifies every kind of animals. X796 Burkh Regie Peace 
111, Wks. Vlll. 370 The premises in that piece conduct 
icresistalily to the conclusion. 1827 Whatei v i 1 § a 

S3 Every conclusion is deduced from two othei proposi 
tions (thence called Premises). 1864 Bowen Logic v, 134 
Here the second premise is materially false. 

II. in Lmv and geit. (Now always pretniseis ) 

2 . pi. The matters or things stated or mentioned 
previously ; what has just been said ; the aforesaid, 
the foregoing. Often in legal pliraseology : see 
also 3, 4. Karely in s% 7 j^. (quot 1683 in &), 
Now rare or Oh. exc. in technical use. 

a 1429 Rolls ofParU IV. 353 Plese itt to youre noble 
discietions to considers the premisses. 1494 Fabvan Chron, 
V cxl. 136 As by the redynge of the premysses ye maye 
well perceyue and know <7x5iw Lloyd Treas, Health 
X vj, Take mouse ears, betony^ Sanamuod, sage, make a 
pouder tbeiof & boile the premisses in wine c 1355 Harps- 
RiELD Divorce Hen Vlil (Camden) 39 Now after these 
premisses let us commence the matter itself. X63X Weevbr 
Ahc. Evn Mon I found since I writ the premisses, 
that Edward the Confessour was the prime cause, 1713 
Wardrr True Amaeons (ed a) 6x But must be fully satib- 
fy’d in the Premisses by ocular Demonstration. 
p, xsap WoLSBY in P"our C, Eiig Lett (1880) 10 Yf yt 
wold please you of your cherytable goodnes to shewe 
the piemyses. 1370 Homilies n Agst. Disobedience^ i, 
Of whlcbe all and singular the premises, the holy Scrip- 
tures doo beare lacorde in sundrte places 1683 Pennsyh 
Archives 1 . 63 Eenotmcing all Claims or Demands of any- 
thing in or for ye Premise for ye future from Him. xM 
ypsLy Bke (Surtees) s6x For the better inforceing the 
observamon of the premises. 1794 BtoomfiUdls Amer, Law 
Rep, 30 The Court having considered the Premises ore of 
Opinion [et&}. a 2830 In Trevelyan Macaulay (1876) I. lu. 
VoL, VII. 


137 To discuss questions conformably to the piemises thus 
agieed on 1844 Williams Real Prop (1877) 15 The woid 
premises is frequently used m law in itspiopei etymological 
sense of that which has been before mentioned, 

3 . Law, (//.) That part m tlie beginning of a deed 
or conveyance which sets forth the names of the 
grantor, grantee, and things granted, together with 
the consideration or reason of the grant 

sfi4x, 18x8 [see Habendum] x64a tr Perkins* Prof Bk 
11, § i6x 72 If the ‘Habendum’ etc cannot stand with the 
Premisses but is repugnant to their piemisses 1749 E 
Wood Compl. Body Conveyancing I. v § 3 236 The pre- 
misses of a Deed is all the Foiepait of the Deed, 01 all that 
IS written before the Habendum 1837 T. D Hardy Rot 
Chart, Pref ri The Piemises of a Chartei compiehend all 
that precedes the Habendum, and contain the name and 
titles of the grantor, the address, the name and quality of 
the grantee, the description of the thing granted, and the 
leason or consideration of the grant being made. 

4 . Law, {pi,) {spec, use of 2.) The subject of 
a conveyance or bequest, specified in the premises 
of the deed : so expressed when referred to collec- 
tively in the later part of the document , — the 
houses, lands, or tenements above-said or before- 
mentioned. 

0. 1480 Bury (Camden) $6 That.. my executourrez 
have and resseyve alle the issues and profytys of alle the 
seyd meese londys and lentys and other piemissez. xgoS 
in Nichols Royal Wills 379 All which manors, londs, and 
tenements, and other the premisses, we late purchased 
1347 in Neviinvisier Cariul, (Surtee^ 311 All grett Trees 
& Woodds^ giowyng 111 & uppon the premyssez, all & 
syngler which premyssez aboue expressed 8 c specified. 1609 
Mepu (Stti Lees) HI 334 The said l^the Corn Hay 

Lamb and Wool in AlIerChwaiteMarkmtoii and Ingerthorpe 
and other the Premisses, which piemisses so sold is now 
worth p Ann 60/ 1774 in Brasenose Coll Doc, I 48 The 
Purchase money to be paid Mr. B. for Premisses 
p, x 8 z 8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 536 Alice Higgins 
devised the piemises, being a teimforggg years, to trustees, 
ill trust foi heiself for life, remainder to H Higgins her son 
and Mary his wife 1827 Jarman PoweWs Devises II x8y 
Where a testator devised a certain me‘.suage and the furni- 
ture in it to A. for life, and after his decease he gave the 
said messuage and premises to B. the latter devise was held 
to cairy the furniture as well as the messuage to B. on the 
principle that the word premises included all that went 
before. 

6. pi, (from 4.) A house or building with its 
grounds or other appurtenances. 

0. t73o Loud, Gas,No 6922/2 TheCommIttee for Lettingthe 
Cities Lands give Notice That they intend to Lett by several 
XiCases the Piemisses hereafter mentioned. 1764 Hahmcr 
Ohsew, vni v 217 The Eastern villagers now have often- 
times little [wood] or none on their piemisses. 

p X766 Blacicstone Comm 11 , xx, 3x2 An actual seisin, 
or entry into the piemises, or part of them 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia x. iu, Till it suils you to quit the pre- 
mises 18x7 W. SEC-wvNZ«wfVmP;'i7«(ed.4)II 683 The 
wife being served, on the piemises, or at the dwelling house 
of the husband. 1851 Hawthorne Ho Sen) Gables xiii, 
Allowed to make it his home for the time being, in con- 
sideration of keeping the premises in Ihoiough lepair 
1902 Act 2 Edw V/I, c. 28 § 2t Nor shall any coronei's 
inquest be held on such licensed premises Mod, Licensed 
to retail beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco to be consumed on 
the premises, All repairs clone on the piemises. 
f 6. pi. Previous circumstances or events; things 
happening before. Oh* 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VlIL >• ^3 The Law I beare no 
mallice for my death, T’has done vpon the piemises, but 
Justice. X642 Rogers Naaman 43 As he meant to scatter 
those ten Tribes, so he orders the whole frame of piemises 
tending thereto 27^ Robcrtson Hist Scoil vni Wks 
1813 11 . 86 So after these premises, the murder of the king 
following, we judge, in our consaences [etc.]. 

Premise (prMsiz), v. Also 6 premyae, 
-myase, 7 preomise, premize, [f prec. sb. ; or f 
1 5-1 (5th c F pa, pple of premelre, 

primettre to place or put forth before : cf. Pbemit ] 

1 . iram. To state, set forth, or mention before 
something else ; to say or wnte by way of preface 
or introduction to the mam subject. (With simple 
oh], or, now usually, ohj, clause.) 

1326 Pilgr Per/, (W de W. 1531) 103 Whan almyghty 
god forbade the lewes to inake..ydolIes. he premysed & 

E ut before these wordes, ‘ayeiige* Thou shaft naue no god 
ut me X57X Digges Pantom i. vi C iij, I thinke it not 
amisse to premise certame Theoremes, 1606 Holland 
Siteton. To Rdts., With some few advertisments praemised. 
xSepW Zmrsovi HydroUCkym 34 What we have already 
said to that point being premiz’d X78X Earl Malmesbury 
Diaries ^ Corr. I. 453 , 1 can venture to premise that he 
will be deprived of every possible means of doing bann. 
x^-6 SvD Smith Mor.Phslos (1850)367 Having premised 
these observations, I proceed to consider [etc ] xBsa Miss 
Yongb Cameos (1877) 1 1 , xv 163 He finally gave w^, and 
accepted the commission, premising that he would only 
submit to It for twelve months, aPsol. or mtr, 17.* Swift 
(J.), I must premise with three circumstances 

fb. To put before, prefix (words, etc.) to a 
writing, speech, etc. Ohs. except as involved in prec. 

i 6 a 5 ^ Harris Htsehah's Recovery (1630) 3 Neither is 
there any necessitie of premising petitions to each particular 
thanksgiving 2681 Boyle Let, to Bp. H, yones 8 Apr , 
Wks, 177a 1 Life X73 The preface that the Jansenists have 
premised to their translation of the new testament. 
SLOANS Jamaica I. Pref, An Introduction,, which s^med 
necessary to be piemised to the History itself x8a8 Pusey 
Hist, Em L 36 Premising to each article a definition 
f c. To imply beforehand ; to presuppose. Oh 
1657^3 Evelyn Hut. Reltg (1850)! x6s The very notion 
of toe Sool^ xegeneration premising a genemtion. 


d. Logic To state in the premises. Also absol, 
1684 Burnet The, Barth i iv 48 The Apostle’s discourse 
heie was an argumentation ’tis an answer upon a ground 
taken, he piemiseth and then mfeis 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii. 182 Foi if only some is pienused, we cannot conclude ad, 
2 . To make, do, peifoim, or use beforehand; 
esp. in Surg, and Med to peiform (an operation) 
or administer (a remedy) as the beginning of 
a course of treatment. 


1542 Udall Erasm Apoph 142 When Antonie (the signe 
of the holy ctosse premised) had in the name of God 
demaunded. 163s Pagitt Chrisitanogr i. 111, (1636) isa 
This solemne prayei being ended, and the Lords prayer 
premised, all communicate 1651 Wittib Prtimosds Pop 
Err , 111 I7X They forbid to use them, before that purging 
be premised 1736 Amvand in Phil Trans XXXlX 337 
The Limb was immedtately cut ofif , having first premised 
a Ligatuie about the Flesh sunounding the Vessels. tfBq 
J, Collins in Med Cornmun II 367 After premising a few 
drops, of the antimoiual wine, , I had recourse to the bark 
1830 J M Gully Magendids Fo% mttl (ed 2) 209 In the 
fiist case, of ulcers, I premised a seton m the arm 

S. trails/. To preface or introduce {witht by 
something else). 

1823 Chalmers Strut I 448 Let me premise this head of 
discourse by admitting that I know nothing moie hateful 
than the ciouclung spirit of servility. 1847 Meowin Shelley 
1 a8q, I shall premise it [the history] with afew observations 

+ 4 . a. To send before or m advance, b. To 
send or bung before the tune. Obs, rai e, 

1540 tr PoLVerg Eng, Hist (Camden No 29) 104 The 
King premised certame horsemen to beset all the sea coast, 
[see Premised 2]. 

Premised (pT^hisrzd),/^/.iy [frprec -h-ED^J 
1 , Stated or mentioned previously ; aforesaid 
1^6 yarks. Chantry Surv (Surtees) II. 347 FVe rente 
CTinge fuith of the premyssed landes 1599 H Burrrs 
Dycts drie Dinner A iv b, All these premised words inferte 
thus much 1667 Boyle in Phil Trans, II 612, I shall 
conclude your trouble with the piemised Note z7ox 
Norris Ideal World i. vi. 326 The premised general notion 
of eternal truths 

f 2 . Sent before the time. Obs, rare, 

1503 Shaks, 2 Hen VL v. 11. 41 0 let the vile world end. 
And the premised Flames of the Last day, Knit eaith and 
heauen together. 


Premisory (prj'mol z 5 ri), X? rare""\ [irreg f. 
PBBmsi V, -b -OBT a ] Introduclory, antecedent. 

1844 Babihgton tr. Heckeys Epidemics Mid Ages 190 
The Sweating Sickness of 1485 dicf not make its appearance 
without great and general premisoxy events 

t Fremi’Ssion. Obs. [a. obs F. prhmssion 
{~mon 15th c.), ad late L. prsemtsstm-em {Pompej, 
gr. p. 31, 111 CJuicherat), n. of action from L. pVK- 
milt^e see next] A sending before or in advance. 

1609 Bp. W Barlow Ans^v. Nameless Cat A, 247 There 
was a premission of him [J oseph] into Egipt 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Prentisston, a sending before 

Obs, [ad 1 j. prmiziiifieXDS&nA. 
or set before, f*prsPf Pre- A. + nnttlre to send.] 

1 . ttans « Premise v, i. 


2540 m loth Rep, Hist MSS Cotiwt App v 38s That 
the said statute to be allwaye keapte as it is premitted 
1608 WiLLET Hexapla Exod 84 Certame geneiall ques- 
tions aie to bee piemitted x68x R Fleming Script 

(1801) I. 363 , 1 would prein.it here some few things 1784 
J BROWNAf7J^.^?xA 0/1.(1820) II. VI 2x8 After premitting 
a declaration of their peaceful intentions, the Covenanters 
took possession of Newcastle. 

2 . - Premise d, 2, 

x66a [see Premitted below], 1670 Maynwaring Physi- 
ctoiis Repos 37 Purgation is necessary to be piemitted. 

8 To send forth, rare, 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II iv 30 Seneca would needs 
persuade us., that Virtue doth premit its light into the 
minds of al 

Plence f Premi'tted ppl, a Oh, 
x66a Gunning Lent Fast xoo The Church diiected the 
Catechuineni to prepare themselves by premitted solemn 
fastings for the reception of holy Baptism, 

Premities, irreg. var.PRiMiCES Ohs,^ first-fruits. 
Premiuin (prf’miihn). Also 7-8 preeinium. 
PI, -ixuus, formerly -ia. [a. L preeimum booty, 
profit from booty, profit, advantage, reward, f. 
proe^ Pre- A. 1 + emh^e to buy, ong. to take ] 

1 A leward given for some specific act or as an 


incentive; apnze. 

160X A. Copley Anew Lei, Jesniied Gent toy Their 
martyrdoines being to them as a pmmiwu for the one, and 
asufliciBnt/*;«c«/w/«for theother x6xz Brinsley iCwr/ 
Lit xxviu (1627) 283 Those [scholars] who doe best, would 
be graced with some Prsemium from them j as some little 
booke, or money {Margin] Some Prarma giiien x66x 
Glossogr (ed 2), is used m Schools, for 
a reward given to that SchoUar that says his Lesson, or per- 
forms hxs Exercise well xjxS B, Church Hist, Philip's 
pyar(iS6s) 1 . 152 The Captain with his Company, received 
their Praemium, which was Thirty Shillings per head, for 
the Enemies which they had kiUed or taken. 176^ T. 
Hutchinson Hist Mass I il 305 He knew the premium 
set upon his head, X770 Small in J, P Mnirhead Z //9 
Jos, Wait xvL (1858) 923 The French, offer large prmmia 
for time-keepers 1785 W. Tooke in Lett Lit Men 
(Camden) 429 The prsemiums annexed, as mcitements to 
Philosophical industry. 1797 Monthly Mag, III 486/1 
It was resolved, that a premium of twenty guineas should 
be paid to the owner who shall exhibit the best three-year- 
old bull x88o Warren Book plates xiv. z6B A premium of 
Trinity College, Dublin t8^ Daily News 9 Mar 4/4 
After all prenuums had been awarded, and the winners had 
been paraded,, the hunter classes had their chance. 

Jig, 183s Lytton Rtenm x. vi, Misplaced mercy would 
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be but a premiam to conq^uacy* i 85 o R A Vai.giia'? 

I ^2o 3 Such an abandonment as should be a pre- 
tnium on his indolence* 

2h The amount agreed on, m an insurance policy, 
to be paid at one time or from time to time lu 
consideration of a contract of insurance (formerly 
j^rmh ) : see Insurakce 4 , Polict i. 

[xfixa, zSfsf^x sec Puemto.] iWi Blolnt Giossagfr (ed 
Prentinm Ammtg Merchants it is used for that sum of 
mou^ .which the Ensured mves the Ensurer for ensur- 
ing the safe return of any Ship or Merchandize. z68x 
Lwd Caa No. i66S/4Tlie Insurera will oblige Ihemselves 
‘ ‘ * rPrt 


cent {Hcmium 1835 Sie J. Ross Nttrr* sftd xxxiv 480 
The premium, that might be demanded at Llo}*d*s. 1907 
IP'esfm. Gaz. x6 Jan. B/x This seemed to him to sufficiently 
define *the premiums of the company*, the periodical 
sums reqmnm to be paid in respect of policies issued by the 
company m order to maintain such pohaes against the 
company. 

3 . A sum additional to interest^ price^ wage^ or 
other fixed remuneratioa ; a bonus ; a bounty on 
the production or exportation of goods, f Formerly 
sometimes applied to interest on a loan 
i6« C. ICoMTACU in Cobbett FarT. Hist. Em (tSop) V, 
p68 The supplies. .besDg so much diminished .by the un- 
equal duuage, and exorbitant Fxenuumsj before they reached 
the camp. 1698 Lurmau. BneJRO. (1857) lY. 3^ An 
account.. what imprest money has been paid to Mr Burton 
and Mr. Knight mr premiuins for advancing moneyj &c., 
smee May 95.^ 1730 AT Jersay AreAtoes Xl 183 Any 
Reison importing Masts into Great Britmat to be inutuled 
to the Boun^ or Praemium, must produce a Certificate. 
1731 Svnrr To Mr Gay 69 teh Int’rest, and a Frmmium 
paid beside, The Masters presang Wants must be suppIy'dL 
17 ^ H. Ellis Hitdsoa*s Say joi Besides the extxaordunary 
Wages ^ given, Fremmms were settled in Case of Success, 

E rtxonable to the Rank of all the Persons on board. 
Blaocstoke Co«f«L H xxx 456 If no premium were 
sd for the hire of money, few persons would cate to 
lend n Mary Kihcslev IF. AJnea. 649 A captain 
15 . sure togettbeir pasioge moueyand a piemium for them 
4 * A fee paid for instruction in a profession or 
trade. 

17^ Blaocstonb Conrn. L mv 406 Sometimes very large 
SUDM are given with them (apprentices], as a premium for 
such their instmcdon. x8za H & J. Smith Rej Addr, 
Tha Thaatra 86 He would have bound him to some shop in 
town. But with a premium he could not come down. 1878 
Jbvow Fnm. Pot Econ. viu 58 To leam a profession, 
like that of an architect or enginwr, it is requisite to pay a 
high premium, and become a pupil in a good office. 

6 . The charge made for changing one currency 
into another of greater value ; agio ; hence, the 
excess value of one currency over another, 

* 7*7 Newton m Rigaud Corr So. Mm (1841) II 405 At 
home they make their payments m gold, but will not pay 
m silver wittout a premium. 1757 Jos Harris Cavis 121 
A country which oweth a baltance to another must pay a 
prsemium upon all the bills. 

6. At a S^epUum at more than the nominal or 
usual value ; above par ; Jig. m high esteem* ( 0 pp. 
to mf a DrsoonsT.) " 

tSaS Harrwtan igi joha Lyon put thmr charms at a 
premium. 1833 Ht Martinbau VandarpHt & S. 111. 51 It 
answers our purpose better to sell our dmm for this money 
at a prelum. 1836 too lata xxv, Suicicfe 

k at a premium herfc [see Discouht f A 4] t86i [see 

1.**^ Fawcett Pol Earn, Si ix. (1876) 
4at When the exchange is unfevourable, and bills at apre- 
miumjttosprermum vanes ironi day to day.* i88aBiTHKLL 
337 N^ioo of Russian Stock is 
^ “^1 » the quoted price on the 

Stock Exchange is gsL it w said to be at 1 J pr^iuin. 

7 . atirtb and Comb , as premium ( = pme) bull, 
^Pi etc.* premium-hunter^ -winner, premium- 
lea, Jxtytng, adjs. : premium bonus system, 
pr^um system, a system by which a bonus is 
paid m addition to wages m proportioa to the I 
amount or value of woik done. 

^4 DrcKBMs^a?^ CA«a.xui, ‘ I am, said Mr Tigg. 
tion very different growth and cultiva- 

tion i8m j. R, Leifchild CortmaU Mines sag The mine 
rwein to the piemium amount of in a few 

pampered and preranm M men^ant navy U upon national 
finances tSf) Oa g ,y, j[ s&n Aat nS 

1^1 of woSnng and 

£ Ort system, xpo* Haify CAron. 

as provisionally 


n^takft a premium boy. 

Henw Txeminmea (prfmiifmd) a., that has 
^ » ®reTmumlSfl« a., 

without (the means of paying) a premium 

30s A breed of these 
aeimum d bulls 1796 Coleridcb Zaft, to T. Poole (1805) 
young and premiumless, and no one woufd 

Premolaj (priha^u'iai), sb («.) [f Pbe- b a 
+ Molab Cf F prt-?nolatreJ] One of the set of 
molar t^th m front of the true molars, replacing 
the molare or grinders of the milk denntionj 
a folse molar, in man called ‘ bicuspid ' 

isia Owen in Braude Set, etc. 326/2 The teeth.. 


which are nnalogom to the bicuspids in man aie called 
^preemolars* or spurious molars [in mammalia generally] 
X849-53 Todds Cycl Auat. VI 903/1 Those grinders which 
succeed the deciduous ones aie called ' premolars' z86i 
Holme tr A fogutn* randan ii iii iL 114 The Civet is 
charactenzed by the possession of three false molars (pie- 
molars of Owen) 1863 Huxley 11 81 

xBts Mivart EImi Anat viL 253 The bicuspid molars of 
man .are m zootomy termed premolars because they are 
placed in front of the true molars. 1897 [see Prelacteal] 
B adj. Situated m front of the (true) molars ; 
that IS a premolar. 

1880 Haugiiton Pliys Gaog^ vi 283 The last premolar 
tooth has gone over to the molar senes 
fPremoUi'tion. Obs rare~~^. [n of action 
from L. prsemollzre to soften beforehand* see 
-TION.] A previous softenmg or mitigation. 

x68a Norris Pref 4 Sometimes without any Pre- 

moUition at all, they are downright sms 
Bremonaroliical * seePmE-B id. 
Premouisll (prwn^? mj), V. Now rare [f L. 
prmmonere to forewarn, foreshow, after Momsn, 
Admonish.) To forewarn; to advise, caution, 
notify, or admonish beforehand. 

15*6 Ptl^ Pat/ (W de W. 1531) 201 b, Thou art agayn 
premonys^ed, aduysed & warned neuer to ymagyn m 
thy fontasy ony suche. X590 B Jonsok Cynihuts Ren n 
ui, Fj^Ipremonishtyouofthat xBafi-xKirkcudbr Wat- 
(*8ss) 153 The said Committie of Estaites 
of Parliament doe heirby wame, premoneis and requyer all 
Conunissares and Collectores that they prepare thair 
co^tes and present thame befoire the auditois. 174a 
J. WiLUSON Balm q/Gtlead i (1800) 60 (3od doth premoni^ 
us that a storm is coming 1B76 Lowell Among' my Bks 
Ser. II. 191 Of whose haunting presence the delicacy of hi6 
senses had already premonished him 

b. inir. or ahsoL To give warning beforehand 
xSSo HooPERi‘m« Jonas 1 12b, He is yet so mereyfuU that 
he nremonysheth & forewarneth of hys scourge to come, 
by hysjprophets. i6a< Shirley Lana Tricks 11 li, Were it 
otnawise, 1 should elect, as you pre.inoniiih, youth And 
proffigal blood if 1703 Burkitt < 9» AT Test Matt xmv 30 
God prcmonishes before he punishes 1894 R P. Basham 
in Academy 15 Dec. 513/2 The mention of women in the 
genealogy preinonishes that some peculiar importance will 
attach to Christ’s mother. 

f Premo'ziishiiiexit. Obs [f. prec. -f - ment.J 
The act of premoniahmg, premonition. 

1550 Itttaga Both Ch i B v b. To obserue the rules, 

and t^e me premonishementes of Godly doctrine Ibid 
B vij, Without premonishement or warning. 1624 Wottoh 
ArchiU voReha. (1672)40 Now, after these premomshments 
1 will come to the Compartition itself. 1788 Gilson Serm, 
Pract Suij vii (i8<») 133 We are not given to know what 
prcraonishinent Elijah had received. 

Premonition ferfuK^mJan). [ad obs. F. 
premonicim (15th c. in Godef.), -litm, ad. late L 
prxmonitio a forewammg, n, of action f. L* prm- 
numere . see PaEMouisH. In med. 1 . the word was 
identified in form with prseinunstio (pi op a fortify- 
ing in front), so that the earlier form in Eng was 
Pbimunhton, q. v.] The action of premonishmg 
or foiewarning, a previous notification orVainmg 
of subsequent events ; a forewarning. 

Premunition 2 J 1545 Joye ExS Dan 
Aigt 8 It is necessatye to note this piemomcion teaching 
ye now we shulde Imqwe the chii che of God *377-8 
Pnzy Council Scot II 666 TJpoun sic schort and unlaucf- 
full ^remonuiqun. x6ss Needham it. Seldeds Maie 


1847 in Webster x88o G MEnroiTii Ttagic Com. viii, 

Ihakui ’ - - 1----* - 


Shaking her own head piemonitoriK 

f Premo nster, a and sb. Obs rare 
from PBEMONbTBATBNSTS 


Shoitened 


tlZT k II 111. 250 in tiie premonition to the 

second edition of his Optics x86q 
c u6 J 7 The lands should be redeeiS 
.alS premonition of three months 

1B76 Parrar Marlh Serm xx. 193 It will be the creeDinc 
premonition of paralysis to come. ^ ® 

Premonitive (prfmp*nitiv), a rare, [f L 
stem (see next) + -ivb ] 

piemonition, premonitory. 

^ Taylor Spir Hair Poetry 291 The present trouble 
.may be interpreted as premonitive of a renewed hfe. 
wempnitor (pnmp nitai). [a. U prsemomior, 
agent-n. f prxmmere to forewarn : see Pkemonjsh.] 
One who or that which forewarns : a premonitory 
sign or token ^ ^ 

a *65® Bp Hall Sohlontnes Ixxix, Some such like un- 

God sends 

purposely to awaken our secuuty x8zs T. Taylor Aindaius 

3 lrt f S teph^s Bk 
iSl x ‘^1® Clouds are eminent premomtors 

Premomtoi? oSm 
C^^*) [ad. late 
P^^ffioniiorx see piec. and 
* ^ ] Giving 01 conveyinsr 

or notify beforehand. 

Premomtoiy symptoms. 

1853 Kane Gnttttell Exl xxx!v ai>.o*v j 

today with 

Jlence Vxemo nltoxlly adv. 


Alnewyk (;i44o i _ 
chanon (// , P Premonstei), Ptvmottsftettsis 

t Premo 'nstrance. Obs [a. obs. F. pre- 
monstrance iiOCisz in Godef), f OF premonstrerx 
see -ANGE ] A showing befoiehand, foreshowing 
1^94 Nabhe Terrors o/Ni F ij b, Dreames if they haue 
nnie premonstrance in them, the prepaiatiue feare of that 
they so premonstiate is far woise than the mischiefe itselfe 
by them denounced and premonstiated 1633 T Adams 
Exp 2 Peter 1 14 Our apostle had some special pie- 
monstrance of the nearness of his end 
Premonstrant (pump*nstrant), sh and a 
Ecct Hist. [In foim pres. pple. of OF pre- 
mmstrer to foieshow. used to repiesent med.L. 
Fbemohstbatbnsis ] 

A sh. ss Pbemonstkatensian sb. 

X700 TVrrell Hist Eng II 853 The Orders of the 
Cistercians and Praemonstiants *747 Genii Mag 570/2 
Abbeys of Benedictins, Cisteraans, regular Canons, and 
Premonstrants, to which the king nominates, 

B, adj » Premorstkatbwsian a 
189s E Marg Thompson /fw/ SomeisetCarilmnatis^x 
He had been Abbot of the Pwemonstrant Abbey of Dry- 
burgh 1896 Lina Eckcnstein Woman rmdet Monast 195 
Theiewere also two settlements of Premonstrant nuns m 
England 

f Premo'Hstrate, sh. Ohs. rare. A shortened 
equivalent of Pkemonstuaten-sian 
*550 Bale Eng Voim tes ii H iv, About this time arose 
other sectes of perdicion, as the Piemonstrates 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun Mon 283 White Canons piemonstrates 

tPremo'nstrate,;)//. I*. Obs rare-^ [ad 
L, pa. pple oi p mmonstrdre see 

next.) ‘Premonstraled’, foiesbown. (Const, as 

pa. pple ) 

*®S4 Z, Coke Logich 10 When they are ordinative^ 
methodical, and by conclusion, as is premonstrate 

tPremo'nstrate, v. Ohs [f ppl stem of 
I*. prsR 7 nonsU are to show beforehand, f. free, PBE- 
A I -f monsirdre to show ) trans. To point out 
or make known beforehand ; to foreshow, portend 

1588 J. HARvrv Due, Probl 104 The same coniunction 
agame infusing, doth out of all doubt piemonstrate the 
second coming of the sonne of God and man in the maiestie 
of bis gloue *594 [see Premonstrancd] 165a Wharton 
^ Rothman sC/tttom. Wks (1683) 550 They premonstrate 
Aappiness to the Man in his Journeys and Messages 1679 
U Nesse Antichrist 132 It is not the manner of Holy 
Scripture to premonstrate any certain periods. 

Pvemoiistratensian (przmpnstrate*nsian), 
sb, and a Eccl. Htst Also 7 prae- [f. med L. 
Prsemonstrdtensts (see next) + -an J 
A sb A member of the Roman Catholic order 
of regular canons founded by St. Korbert at 
Premontr^, near Laon, tie de France, in 1119 
Also called Premonstrants, Norbei bans, and, from 
the colour of their dress, White Canons. Also, a 
member of a corresponding order of nuns 
169s T Takkes Hoiitia MonasticaPrsf avjb, Concern- 
ing the introducing of the Benedictine Order into this 
Kingdom, as also of the Regular Canons, Austins, Pr»- 
monstr^ensi^s, Gilbei tines, &c 1839 Penny Cyel XV. 

Fremonstratensians procured a constitution, 
which was confirmed by Pope Innocent HI, that all the 
should wear them [*c mities] 1885 
Diet 658/2 Moie recently a community of French 
Pr^onstratemians has been established at Stornngton. 

B adj Of or belonging to this order 
*®9S T Tanner Hoiitia Monasiica 123 Newhouse or 
Newsom The first Monaster-- ^ ^ ^ 


^*istituted by the same as the Monies of 
Churchtnan 3 Nov 64 Bishop Maxe, 
Premonstratensian order *885 
iStvAf according to 

IIPremoMteatensis, pra-, a. and si. 

|med.L. belonging to Prdmontrd’, med.L (lofus) 
Prstnicmstraius ‘the place foreshown* (see Pebmon- 
strate v), so called because the site is said to 
haw been prophetically pointed out by StNorbert 1 
» Peemonstratensian a. and sb. Hence f Pro- 
monstrate’a 8 e,<n£ 7 «i'n Premoastreaso,<? andr^ ; 

•®5?®*^**®'*®’*^***-*'^ » ty*?OBiouBtre*asiaii 

bS 5 ?I 459 Aboute bis tyme 

ord^ Premonstratensis W/Jt -censis], fat ik be 

white chanouns. 1432-50 /3/d, The ordre Pre- 
-cen^se] began abowte this tyme. 4-1425 
Tht" J?* iWemyss MS ) And in be nixt 3ere 
stmm. Premonstrense [Cott MS. Premon- 

Premonstrateiis] he began, That 
iri channons quhite 1:1440 Aiphahai of Tales 

L wfli ^ ^4. apostasye, & syne 

‘Cence] & ient oite. 
“ 78 The Premonstraten- 

it NeurhiiSi & huyldzd 

fnrdl M * Lyncolne dyocese m the yeare of our 
(?8io) ^ Risdon Surv. Devon $ 134 

M the order of Prcemonstretenscs. *7*5 

*4a This was answered by 
Father Hugo, a Regular Premonstrensian Prebendary 1805 
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Forsyth Beauties ScotL II i8 Patrick, of the reformed 
order of Fiemonstratenses of Dryburgh. 

t Fremoustra'tiou. O&s [ad late L 
momtrMidni-eni^ n. of action f prs^nwnstrare : see 
Pbbmonstbate zf."] The action of prcmonstrating 
or showing beforehand ; a showing forth, making 
known, indication, or manifestation beforehand. 

£1450 Mttouf Saluactcun 44 The fiA; Chapitle vs telles 
oure ladys oblacionne In the temple by thre hgures of pre- 
monatracionne. 158* Marblck Bk of Notes ais The Church 
by premonstration declarelb what is the word of God i6zo 
WiLLET HexaMa pan, 59 This dreame beeing a pre- 
monstration 01 things to com& 1623 Cockebam, Fre- 
manstmiiou, a fore shewing 

Tve'monstrSbtor,^are [a 'L,prsefn(tjtstrdtori 
agent-n. f, prmionstrare : see Prbmonstbatb 
O ne who or that which shows beforehand, 

X846 ill Worcester, citing Kirqy. Hence in later Diets. 

Fremorse (pumpjs), a» Bot, and ElUom, 
Also pres-, [ad L. pa, pple. of pm- 

imrdere to bite (oflF) in front, f pm^ Pbb- A, 4 c 
+ mordere to bite] Having the end abruptly 
truncate, as if bitten or broken off. 

I7S3 Chambers Cycl iiupp,^ v. Leaf Pfsemorse Leaf 
a leaf which is truncated and terminated by an acute sinus 
at the summit. tSaO Kirby Sc Sp Bntomol IV, xlvi 295 
Fremorse ,, teiminatmg man uregular truncate apex, as if 
bitten olF x86x Miss Pratt Flower PI, III 192 Its root 
is premorse or bitten. 1872 Oi ivlr Flem, Boi ii 192 Blue 
Scabious . . Herb with a preeniorbe (abi upt) rootstock 1887 
Amer. Naturabst XXI 529 The types of the modern 
carrot ore the tap-rooted and the premorse-rooted. 

PretQortal to -Mosaio : see Pbb- B. i. 
Fre-mo^rtem, a, [a. L, prat mortem before 
death.] Taking place or performed before death . 
opposed to post-mortem, 

ifoa Chicago Advance ai July, To see himself as others 
see him through the kindly medium of pre-moitem obituary 
notices X893 W R. Gowers Lis Nerv Sysi, (ed, 2) II 339 
The pre-moitem rise m temperature is usually attended by 
extieine frequency of pulse. 

Fremotion (prrm^u-Jsn). [ad. med.L./w/^ 
tion-eniy u. of action f. late L. prsemovere to move 
(anything) beforehand . see PaearovB So F. pri- 
motion (i 71 3 in Halz -Darm ) .] Motion or impulse 
given beforehand; esp, applied to divine action 
held to determine the will of the creature, 
nix643 Ld. Falkland, etc Infallibility (1646) 133 They 
contend whether with tins freedome of will..Physicafl 

g redetermmations or piaomolions can consist ax68o J 
b«OBT Free Acitens u, vu, (1683) x8 It being to a good 
act, It IS a Prcmotion perfective of our Nature, and to Us 
well-being. X7a7-4X Ciiambcrs Cycl, s , v , Physical pie- 
molion, accoiding to Alvarez, Lemos, etc*, is a complement 
of the active power, wheieby it passes fioni the first act to 
the second 1 1. e« from a complete, and next power, to action 
1867 [see Pbemovement] x883 Laikolic Diet. 384/2 [About 
15803 Bannez^ a Dominican professor at Salamanca, repre- 
sented efficacious gi ace as determining the fiee consent of 
the will by ‘ physical premotion and this promotion wliich 
was infallibly Allowed by the consent of the will came, as 
he alleged, from God's absolute decree that the person so 
moved Dy grace should coriespond to it 1887 Mind Apr 
266 This thesis is nothing moie than the meie denial of 
' j^ysical premotion 

Freino*tional, a, nome-wd, [f. Pbb- B. i d + 
Mo 9 flON sh, + -Ar».] Fxisling before motion. 

1852 Bailey Feiius xxviii. (ed. 5) 475 At the first creation, 
in that peace, Premotional, pieelementaL piime. 
FreiUOire (prfniS v), v, rare, [ad. late L. prss- 
movire to move (anything) beforehand, f. prSj Pee- 
A. I + mffoere to Movb] tram. To move or 
influence beforehand ; to impel or incite to action. 

XS98 Flokio, Premosso, promoted, preferred, premooued. 
X603 Baxter Divine Life 141 It followeth that we have 
no certainty when God pieiiioveth an Apostle or Prophet to 
speak true, and when to speak falsly. *675 — Cat/i, Theol, 
11. via 190 It performeth that Act because it is pie moved to 
it 18^ W. G. Ward Ess, Philos Theism (1B84) II. 187 
note. Let it be assumed, then, that God does premove 
earthly phenomena. 

I-Ieiice Premo’vemeiit. rare, 

1867 W. G. Ward Ess Philos, Theism (1B84) IL 17a It 
does not follow because they are fixed that they proceed 
independently of God's constant and unieuutting * pre- 
movement \ [Note] We do not say * pi emotion’, because 
this word has a special sense in the Xhomistic philosophy, 
totally distinct from that heie intended. 

PremuTtiply, v. Math, [Pee- A 4 c.] tram. 
To multiply by (or as) a Pbbfactob, q, v. 
xSpo in Cent. Diet, 

t Fvemunda'tion., Obs rafe-\ In 7 pres-, 
[n, of action f. L. prmmttnddrey repr by prm- 
nmnddtiis cleansed beforehand, i,pr»^ Pee- A. i 4 - 
immddre to cleanse ; see -AHON.J A cleansing or 
purification beforehand. 

a x66o Hammond 19 Senn ix Wks 1684 IV. 619 A pree- 
mundation or prsesanctification of them that sued to be 
admitted higher 

t Premu'ne, obs. colloq. contraction of Pjle- 
huezbe (in sense 3). 

1758 Mrs Lennox Jlenrleiia iir, i, ‘ Nay, for that matter, 

I may draw myself into another premune perhaps , after 
what 1 have suffered 1 ought to be cautious.* 

Fremunire, -eal, -ize, etc. : seePBiBMrNJEE,etc. 
tFremnni'teyV- Obs, [f,ppl.stemofL.j>nB- 
munfro (see next). Cf. F. primumr (14th c ),] 
trans. To fortify or guard in front or beforehand. 


atStp Fothfrby Aiheom Pref (1622) 12 For the better 
removing of the exception I thought good to praemunite 
the succeeding Treatise, with this praeceoing Preface 1679 
V Also? Melius Ingmiendum i l 53 King James sent 
thither [to Dort] several of his most learned and eminent 
divines, premumted with an instrument. 
FremtinitioML(pirmmnaj9n). [ad. 

late L piamilmhon m,n. of action f prmiunlre 
to fortify or protect in front, f, prs&y Pre- A. 4 c + 
mumre lo fortify, defend. In med.L. prae-, pre- 
‘before’ was referred lo time, and the verb con- 
founded with prmtoiiere to warn beforehand, so 
that with the form olprsumwtlre it had the sense of 
prsemonh'B ; whence tlie sb. Pe.emunirb, and sense 
2 here (the earlier use m English).] 

1 . The action of fortifying or guarding before- 
hand; a previous securing of immunity against 
attack or danger, a forearming. 

X607 Schol Disc, agst, Antichr, 1. iv, 177 We premise these 
two prouisoes and premunitions for our selues 1622 S 
Ward Life of Faith m Death (1627} 49 Let met tdl thee 
piaeuision is the best pieuention, and preemonition the best 
prsemuaition. 3874 H. N. Hudson Wordsw l (1884) 7 (Funk) 
That issue was to be forestalled by timely premunition. 

2 Used, by confusion, in the sense of Pkbmoih- 
TION. (The earlier use) Obs exc. as m quot. 
1875, referring to Pr^unientes . cf. next. 

[1389 Rolls of Parlt 111 267/1 Soit tiel conviction ou 
atteindie envers luy par Brief de Piemunition ] 1456 Cov, 
Leet Bk, (E E T S.) 296 That all the (Aurche-wardens . 
be ledy to accompt merely aftur piemunimon made vnto 
theym 154® Reff Privy Council Scot I 62 Upoun the 

E remunitioun of xx<J dayis to compeir befoir thaim 1629 
iVNOE Via Tnia-iA Letters ofaduerti<iement or premunition 
were written and were sent by the Orthodox Bishops and 
Pastors to other and sound Members of the Cathoixque 
Church 1693 K. Fleming Disc Earihqwtkes 103 An 
expel imental Knowledge of the Truth of iJivine Piemuni- 
tions, when it's too late,. will be very sad x^< Stubbs 
Const Hist, XV II X95 The whole body of beneficed 
clergy was organised by Edward 1 as a portion of his 
parliament, by the clause of piemunition inserted m the 
wilt of summons addressed to the bishops 

Fremu'nitory, a, [f. L. pmmunit-, ppl, 
stem of pmmumre^ in med,L. used for prsemonere 
(see prec, and Pe^moeieb) + -oby2.] Used, by 
confusion, for Premonitory a, Premmitory clause 
= PEiJlMUNIENTES claUSSn 

X700 Atierbury Rights Enff Couvoc, (x7ox) 227, 1 . .shall 
endeavour to give some account of the Original of the 
Premuiutory Clause. Ibid. 241 The Prsemunitory Clause. 
X854 TniRLWALL^tf;;z. (1877)1. 2x1 The pi smunitory clause 
though seemingly become a dead letter, was really carried 
into effect in its spirit. 

Premutative, -myeosio, -mytMoal: see 
Pre- a. 3, B, i. Premye : see Pbemie. 
fPrena’de Obs Name ofadish in old cookery, 
c 1450 TwoCoohery-hks piPrenade {Douce MS Biewes].— 
Take wyn, and clarefiedhoney, sawndre^, pouder of peper, 
Canel, Clowes, Maces, Saffron, pynes, my[nlced dates, & 
reysons, And cast theieto a litul vinegre, and sette hit ouer 
the fire, and lete hit boyle [etc.]. 

Prenanxe, -Basal * see Pre- A. 2, B 3. 

II FreuareSf preauores (prfheo'rrz), sb, pi. 
Amt Also m smg. -narid. [mod.L , f. prse 
before + L. nareSj pi. of nans nostril.] The 
anterior nares or openings of the nasal cavity ; the 
nostrils (as opposed to the Postnabes). , 

1882 Wilder & Gage Anai, Techn 5^3 There is a toler- 
ably direct passage from the pranans to the posinans 
through the so called meatus veniralis (inferior) 

Hence Fre-, proBnarial a.^, belonging to the 
prenares 

1890 Cent Dicty PrEenarial. X89S 5 * 5 *. Lex.^ Prenarial. 

Frenarial (prmeo'nal), a,'^ Altai, [f. Pbe- 
B. 3 + L. nans nostiil 4 -Ai.] Situated in front of 
the nostrils 

x866 Owen Vertelr Amm* II 426 Euphyseies simus 
shows the opposite extreme to Balrnna and Physeter^ ui the 
disproportionate shortne«« of the rostral or ‘prenanal to 
the cianial or ‘ postnanat * part of the skull 

Frenatal (prfn^'tal), a, [f. Pbe- B. id4 
Natal U. 1 ] Existing or occurring before birth; 
previous to birth ; antenatal* 

(In quot. 1895 with reference to the prenatal divinity of 
Christ) ^ ^ 

1826 Southey Vmd, Bed, Angl 17a For his prenatal 
performances, and the other miracles of his early life, , 
St Fursey is as little entitled to disciedit as to honour. 
1874 H. R- Reynolds yohn Bapt, u 103 note,. The idea of 
John's pre natal inspiration ; the supposed inspiration of 
the unborn John. 1895 Haweis in Contemp Rev, Oct. 599 
There are what I may call the Prenatal Infusion clergy 
and the Postnatal Transfusion clergy. xSjitt Allbutfs Syst 
Med VIII 233 The principal causes [of idiocy and im- 
becility] may be giouped as pre-natal and post-natal. 
fg 1877 Tyndall in Daily News a Oct 2/4 Pre-natal 
intimations of modern discovenes and results are strewn 
dirough scientific literature. 

Hence Prena-taJlst, one who believes in the 
prenatal divinity of Jesus Christ (also attrib,)\ , 
Prena'tally adv,, m the prenatal stage or period. 

Z879 Tourcee Fools Err xxxix 286 That they were pre- 
nataUy infected with the seeds of fatal disease, 1893 
Haweis in Contemp. Rev Oct 590 The Prenatalists admit 
human parentage on one side only. Iota, 604 [see Post* 
NATALISrJ. 

FrencOj obs. form of Pbinoe. 


fPrend, sb Obs. [?for ^reprend^ from F. re- 
prendre to join broken paits ] ? A repaired ciack. 

1479 Paston Lett III. 272 Item, a grete maser with a 
prend m the botom, and the armes of beint Jorge Item, 
a nother maser sownde in the botom and a sengiibonde. 

+ Frendi v Obs, rare [ad F. prend-re :-L. 
prendre, contracted form of prekend^e lo take; 
see Pbehend.] trans To take. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 149 In hym thou prend- 
ydayst thi symylytude 

Frender (pre^ndoi). Law, [sb. use of F. 
prendre, inf., to take*] The power or right of 
taking a thing without its bemg offered. 

2597 West and Pi Symbol g 126 The Lord shal haue 
such things, as lye in prender as the warde of the bodie of 
the heire and of the land, escheates &c X607 Cowell 
Inierpr, s v. Render, There be certaine things in a maner 
that he m pt ender and certaine that lie in Render a 1625 
Sir H Finch Lcwo (1636) 138 A leseruation of things in 
prender or vser, as to haue common for four beeues, or foure 
cart loads of wood, maketh no tenure 1768 Blackstonb 
Comm 111 1. 15 Henot custom (which Sir Edmund Coke 
sots, lies only in prender, and not in render) 

Prone, obs. loim oiPbeen* 

II Freuegard. Obs, The Fr. phrase prmez garde, 
take care. 

c X400 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) so Preuegard, prene- 
gard, thus here I myn baselard 

Pre-nephntLO ; Pbe- B. i, Prengte, Prenk • 
see Prink v, Prennable, obs. f. Pbegnablb. 
Prenoble (prfnffu«bT), a, nonee-wd, [f. Pbb- 
A. 6 + Noble a,] Pre-eminently noble So f Pxe- 
no’ble V, Obs , tram, to ennoble pre-eminently 
*657 Reeve Gods Plea 40 We should prenoble priority 
with honourable actions x8xa Southey Omnicma II 96 
One of these prenoble and reverend Doctors of Theology 

Frenominal (prm^ 7 *minal), a, [f. L, prse- 
mmin-y stem of Pb-enomen 4 -al , cf. Nominal ] 
Pertaining to the prmnomm or personal name, as 
distinguished from the surname ; also, to the ffrsl 
word in binominal specific names. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep ii vii. 102 So are they 
deceived in the names of Horse-raddish, Horse mint, Bull- 
rush and many more* conceiving therein some prenominall 
consideiation, whereas indeed that expression is but a 
Grecisme, by the prefix of hiHos and tons intending no 
more then great 1847 Saxe Rape of Lock xxi, The patro- 
nymical name of the maid Was so completely overlaid With 
a long preenommal cover x88a Cornh Mag Feb. 219 
MaOT other prenominal absurdities* 

t Freno-minatei a Obs, [ad. L. prmimii- 
ndt-us, pa. pple. of prstnffmindre see next.] 
Before-named, above-named ; *= Pbenominated 
13x3 Bradshaw Si, Werburge ii 141 In short tyme after 
the prenominate pagans At tamysmouth reentred this 
realme agayne Ibid 1486 After the decesse of Hug Lupe 
prenominate. x6aa Shaks. Ham, ii i. 43 Hauing euer 
seene, in the prenominate crimes The youth you breath of 
guil^ 

t Freno'minatev v. Obs, [f. late L. prss- 
nUmm&re to name in the first place 4 -ate s, see 
Pbb- A. i and Nominate ®,] trans. To name 
beforehand, to mention previously. Hence t Pre- 
no mlnated ppl a,, previously mentioned, afore- 
said ; aforenamed, above-named, 

1547 Boords Brev, Health xxv 15 b, For al such matters 
loke in ye chapitres of the prenominated infirmities. 1597 
A M. tr, Gmllemeads Fr Chtrurg 53/1 Those preecedent 
or praenominated occasions. x6o6 Shaks. Tr 4 Cr, iv. v. 
250 Thmk'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, As to 
prenominate m nice coniecture Where thou wilt hit me 
dead ? 1^70 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was Elected 
Pojpe 3 Some did not only refuse all the prenominated 
persons, but would have introduced others 
f Fre*]iO]iiiiia‘tioili Obs, [n. of action from 


prec. vb.J 

1 . Prior nomination ; naming fiist; forenatning. 

1575 in H Swinden Gt Yarmouth (177a) 222 We have 

lately tollerated youre baylives to have prenominacion to 
ouie disciedyit, X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep iil xxiv, 
170 In strict reason the wateiy productions should have the 
prenomination and they of the land rather derive their 
names, then nominate those of the sea 1658 Philups, 
Praenonmtaiion, a forenaming. 

2 . The giving of a pieenomen; a first name or 
appellation. 

>599 Nashe Lenten Sfujjfecb All Common wealths assume 
thmr prenomiuations of them common diuided weale, os 
where one man hath not too much riches, and another man 


too much pouertie 

t FrenO'Stic, sh, Obs, In 4 -ik, -yk, 5 -ike. 
[ad. med L prssnosUcus, partially Latinized form 
oi piognSsticus) so pramsiudreib (Du Cange), 
and OY.prenostkabfe (Godef.)] * Pbognostic. 

1390 Gower Conf I 2x9 He seith, for such a prenostik 
Most of an hound was to him lik. C1398 Chaucer For- 
tune 54 Prenostik is thow wolt hir towr asayle. 
Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) e vj, The dayes calUd 
Dies cretici and dies of prenostikes of good determynaaons 
of the passions of a mans sikenesse or the contrarye. 

So t Preiio*stio, f Pveno stioate v trans, ^ 
Pbognosmoati; +PTeao’8tioate sb,, f Preno*- 
Btloatlwe Pbenostio sb ; fPrenostloatloa, 
tPareno-atioatnre == Pboonosmoation (in quot. 
foreknowledge). 

Cajcton Ovtds Met. xil xvii, Ffor that day was hys 
deth *preno5tyked, yf he wente to bataylle x438-'5o tr 
Htgden (Rolls) Y. 169 Mentiseide that bit was a 

X 62 -a 



PEEIfOTAHY. 

nosueate and a signe that he shdde rcJoyce 

ihd. II 283 If thay fvnde the home fulle at that tyme thei 

prcnosticate grete habundaunce of good^ »5i3 

^Htis ra. vf. 909 Eftir that this prophet 

answem thus prcnosticate c 1400 ^Iaujidev (1839) 

The *pTeno^icacioan5 of thtnges that felle aftre i+gajSo 
tr {RoUsi II. 3*7 A senbe, hauenge prenostiMtion 

ef tbyneea to comme [L. irseseitu Jui»ronttn\ Joteu VI. 
ai7 In whicihe ycre ij hornble blaqrnge sterres app«rede ; . 
as a *ptenosticatyve of grete destnuxion. 14^ Caxtov 
Etuydos xjoL 80 Dyuynacions presagyous & araspycyt^ 
vnto her tolde» by the aoguryes & *prcno5tycatures of her 
h^e and aduerse fortunes 

tPrenoiiary, Obs. Forms 5 prenotarye, 
6 -arie, ppeignetory, prignatory, 7 pre(i)giio- 
tarie, -ry, praegnotary, pregiiotory,pieiiotory. 
[ad. med.L. p^sem/drius, app. a ktimzed synonym 
of prdionotarius Pbotostotabt * c£ AF. preitota'ne 
(Britton 1292), Prob at first stressed 
prrnofa^ngj whence pre'ndfofy, -ndtorUi 'nefto^y, 
etc., and for pren-^l liie chief clerk of a 

conrtoflaw; aprotonotary. Also^. 
[cisSoBracxoh OeJLeg W«^rar(RolIs) IIL i88 Tunc legat 
prothonotarins virtotem brevis ad instiuctionem juraton^ 
eiapo Flsta iv. ix. (16+7) 030 Tunc legat p^otanus 
virtatem. Juratonun. i»9» Bmttoh lu aoci. § s Adounc lour 
Sttt bref leu. parledercprenotane,qi dirra enceste manere ] 
CX450 LTDG.& BuaoH Seems 2399 Prenotaryes to haue I 
the Advyse;. 1535 CaoMtvsLLm Meminan Lt/e 4- Leii (190*) 
t 398 J«An J^?ec the kinges Pre^etoiy of his 


Vestmuister. 


Lied. twooshiU^ 


Fill, 


C. sv f 43 Vpon cuery fine, shalbe t _ _ 

.. Wierof. the Prcuotarie, entring the rame, shall haue two 
pens. x6bo MtUddH^ Eisex^ Doc, Bundle 162 If 8 vnto 
seijeants, prignatoryes, attumeys, and councelois. x^si tr. 
Dedea-CmferaJ Do» Fentse ao The Judge of the towne 
by the Pr^otory end segeants came into the 
house, x^ ^rnuunn^rgegnotaries, . .in Common law, the 
chief Oerks of the Kinga Court, whereof three are of 
the Cominon pleas, and one of the King's Bench, 1693 
Urqtdfor^s KaieUtxs m. xlu. 34s Sequestrators, *.Tabd- 
lums, .Pr^natones, Secondaries. 

Prenotation (prfn^'Jsn). In qnot. prm*. 
[fi Pbe- a. 2 +NorATioir , see next Cf. late L. 
prmiwtdtw a first notion (Ennod. in Quicherat) ] 
Noting beforehand j prediction, prognostication 
x86x 1 Tavior .S>xr. Hebr, Poetry FieC 13 Attested by . 
the Irvine prse notation of events. 
tPveno'tei Ohs» [ad. L. prmot&re to 
mark before^ in late L. to predict : see PfiE- A. i 
and Note v. So ohs. F. ^inoter to note before.] 
L irons. To note or make mention of previously. 

Foots A ft a) *78A blmde ignorance of 
that ^e, thus aboue praioted. 

2 To denote or betoken beforehand, to progno- 
sticate; to predict, foretell. 

tdfx H. l/TlsTRAacE Go^sScMaih 63 It was not typical! , 
St did not prenote any thing to ensue or be accomplisht 
xfiM Liliv Chr. AeiraU xxviu 173 In what House you 
find Cauda Draconis, it prenotes detnment. a 17x1 
Hymneanum Poet. Wka 1721 21 . 143 How Prophets dearly 
could prenote Events remota 
Pir^uoiiice. tw'a [Pbe- A. a,] Previous 
notice or intimation. 

at68o Cbarkock Aiinb God (1834) 1 . 225 He judged it 
expedient to give some pre-nodees ot that Bivine incama* 
boo. 18x4 CoLSRiDGa m J. Cottle Earfy Recoil, (1837) II. 
9x8 With silent widies, that these explanatory pre>notices 
may be attributed to thdr true cause. 

Kenotifica'tion. rtsn, [Pbe- A 2.] Fie- 
vioos notification. 

xTdjj Stbrks Tr. Shandy V 2 I 1 . iv, Bridget's pre-notifica- 
tion of them to Susannah . .made It necessary lor my uncle 
Toby to look into the afiair. 1884 J. Tait Mtnd tn Matter 
(tSoal X97 By divine prenotification, Noah saved himself 
andhunily. 

SPrenotiou (prfiiyn]bn). Now rare, [ad, L. 
prmUniSn-Mi a previous notion, preconception, 
innate idea (Cic.), transl, Gr. vpbKrjiffis of the Epi- 
cureans; see Pbe- A. 2 and Notion. So F. 
primtum (idth c.).] 

1 . A notion or mental perception of something 
before it exists or happens. Also (without a 01 //.), 
foreknowledge, prescience; in quot. 1652, progno- 
stication 

x^ J. Harvey Disc, Proll, 77 Euen in such prenotions 
and premonitions ..they may prouiden:^ and reasonaUy 
ibresee thewnsequence of Natural! or Morall effects xdog 
Baton Adv Learn 11 xi, \ a That the mind when it is 
with^wn and collected into itself, hath some extent and 
latitude of prcnotion, 01607 Brightman Predict, (16411 2 
Who sy vet^. .awy be amply satisfied, what prevalence his 
prenotions had. x^ Gaule Magasirom, 341 Many sooth- 
saying a$trolo|g^ had^gathexM themselves together, to 
TOnsult about the ptamotion of Valens his successor 1709 
Bsrxelsv The Vision fi 148 Some gUnunering analogous 
praenotiou of things, that are placro beyond the certain 
dwcovery ., of our pr^nt state. 1856 R. A Vaughan 
hfysites (x86o) L 2x8 The bdief that the soul, when by 
abstinence and observances it has been punfied and con- 
CTOtrated, has a certain extent and latitude of prenouon 

2 . A notion of something before actual experience 
of or acquaintance with it; a previons notion; 
a preconceived idea. 

x6m Bacon Adv Leam, ir. xv. § 3 This art of memory is 
out oiuit upon two intentions; the one prenotion, the other 
emblem 16x4 Jackson Cfeedui x\u § 22 Were we well 
acquainted with, .those prasnotions the Apostle supposed 
as known [etc.]. 1672 Wilkins Dai Rebr 42 What kind of 
men are thereany where, who have notof themselves this pre- 
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• notion of a Deity? 1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dtsstri, m Ectds 
IVks, App 769 Anticipations— Presumptions— Prenotions. 

I Hence Preaotional a,^ pertammg to a precon- 

1 ceived notion. , , 

1873 Db Morgan Budg^i of Paradoxes 383 They might 
have gone so far, for example, under pre-notional impies- 
sions, as the alliterative allopath, who, .opposing the pr^ 
gress of science called vaccination, declared that some of its 
^tients coughed like cows, and bellowed like bulls 
f ProHSa'iiOH* Ohs, rare [ad. L. prensdito, 
n. of action f. prensare^ contr, i. prehensdre\ see 
Pbehensatioe.] Seizing; laying hold 
x6ao J King Sertn. 24 Mar. 29 How would I vrge vnto 
you me presentest prensation and pursuit of the very 
forelock of time ? a 1677 Barrow Po^ds Suprem (16S0) 140 
ByamUtiousprensationSjby Simoniacal corruptions, .byall 
kinds of sinister ways, men crept into the place 
So t F*e‘iisile a, Ohs. rare^ perh. error for Pbe- 
HENSniE; Prenfrion (rfl5rtf)~PBBHENSioir (sense 3) 
1825 Watertoh Wand S. Amer, w, 11 322 The large red 
monkey of Demerara having a long prensilc tail, time] 
I believe prensile is a new coined word. I have seen it, but 
do not remember where. IPrehenstie was a recent word.] 
X836-48 B D. Walsh Aristoph., Clouds i. iv, Verboseness, 
and pulsion, and prension 

Prent, -e, obs. f. Pbint sb, and v,, ohs. pa. 
pple. of Pbink v» 

Prentice (pre*ntis), sb. Now arch or dial 
Forms : 4-6 prentis, -ys, -yse, -yoo, -xz, Sc, -eis, 
(4 -ysB, -ese, prenttis, prmtiz, -yoe, preyntyce, 
5 prentez, -isse, 5-6 -es, 6 -esse, Sc, -exss), 4-7 
pxentise, Sc. pTinteis, 6-7 prentize, 5- prentice, 
(8- ’prentice). [Aphetic form of Appbbntic®. 
The pi. was sometimes prenitSy preniesj -eZy etc.] 
1 . -Appbentiob sb, I. 

To send or ^ui to prenttcOt to bind as apprentice 
ax3oo Cursor M 12233 Als pnntiz [v rr prentiz, prentis] 
wend i him haf ouer-cummen 136a Langl P PL k v. 116, 
1 seruede Simme atte nbke, And was bis phht prentys his 
profyt to loke. 1453-4 Cal Am Rec. Dublin (1889) I, 280 
Iry^ jomaymen, Iiysh prentesys a 1548 Hall Chron , 
Heiu VlIT 61 b, Then all the young men resisted the 
Alderman and cryed prenCyses and clubbes. 1556 Chron 
Gr Fnars (Camden) 30 Thys yere was yell May day, that 
yong men and prentes of London rose in the nyght 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen, VI^ 11 lu, 71 Be merry Fetei, and feare 
not thy Master, Fight for credit of the Prentices. i6xx 
Glasgow Burgh Rec, (1876) I ^z8 That na prmteis heireftir 
salbe admittit burges except his maister coiupeir with him 
17x1 Steele Sped. No 107 r 7 Sir Roger . sent bis 
Coachman’s Grandson to Prentice i7ax Amherst Terras 
FiL No 38 (1754) 202 City ’prentices and lawyers clerks 
1857 Ruskin Pol Econ. Art 31 Stupid tailor’s 'prentices who 
are always stitching the sleeves in the wrong way upwards, 
f b A learner generally ; a discxple. Ohs, 

[129a Britton vi. lii § 3 En eyde des prentiz [for the 
assistance of learners] ] CX375 Sc, Leg Scants 11 [faului^ 
248 A woman k^t to netir prmteis had bene Ibid iil 
(Audreas) 470 pu tak to ye pe fonne of prenttis, gyf J>at J>a 
Wil knaw it pou speris now t 
f 2 , Zaw. ssAepbentioe 2. Obs 
*377 Langu P pi B xix 226 Prechoures & westes & 
prentyces of lawe. X399 — Rich Redeles ui. 350 Ffor selde 
were pe sergiauntis soujte ffor to plete, Or ony prentise of 
courte preied of his wittis. 1460 Capgravc Chron (Rolls) 
277 Glendore .was first a prentise at Cort, and than a 
Swyere of the Kingis hous X484 in J S Davies Htsi. 
Southampton 474 There was ayenst us ij sergeauntez 
and iiij prentez. 1530 Palsgr, 258/1 Prentyce in lawe a lerned 
man they [FrenTO] use no suebe order. 

1 3 - « Apprentice sb. 3. Obs. 

1489 OkroH Fayies ^ A, 1 xvi. 47 He shal not be noo 
prentiz m puttyng his oost in fayre ordenance. 1549 
CovERDALB, fttci Erosm Par Gal B Assone as 1 became 
prentice to the spmtual lawe of fayth a X5W Sidney 
d* Stella Ixx, Sonets be not bound pientise to annoy. 

4 . aiirtb. and Covib , as prenitce-boyy -gtrly dad, 
years, often implymg inexpenence as of a novice 
or beginner, as prentice ear^ handy stroke, mrk ; 
prmiicedtke adj, 

1594 Nashe Unforl. Trcca Wks (Grosart) V. 63 Did neuer 
vnlouing seruant so prentiselike obey his neuer pleased 
mist^ 1598 Sylvester 11.1. IV Handicrafts 

My Fi entice ear doth oft leverherate. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Pisc Ed n, xi, When Thelgon here had spent his pien- 
tise-yeares. x666 Pepys Diary 3 Sept , Saying that she 


Burns Green pwu the Rashes v, Her prentice han’ she 
tried on man, An* then she made the lasses, 0 1849 Clough 
Dipsychus u IV 74 In the deft trick Of pientice handling 
to forget great art i860 Motley Netherl 1 212 There 
was likely to be no prentice-work, 

Fre-ntice,?'. l^owarck,oTdM [f.prec.sh.] 
trans. =» Appbbntioe v, 

1598 Mahston See ViUanh 11 ix Gviij, But when to 
Mwile imitatorship Some spruce Athenian pen is prentizfed, 
Tis worse then Apish. z6^ Day Law Tnckes i, li, X'hou 
wouldst not prentise thy affections Nor tie thy fortunes to 
a strangers loue. 17*6 Hearne Collect (O.H S ) V, 278 His 
Father was a Bookseller in Oxford, prenticed to old Hen 
Davies 1896 A E Housman Shropshire Lad xlvu, 
Prenticed to my father’s trade, 

tPre'uticeage. Obs. Also7-isage. Aphetic 
f, Appkentioeagb ; also analysed as prenHce-age, 

A 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 270 Must I be the exercise 
of TOur prentice-age? 1624 Trag Nero 11. ii m Bullen 
& .T* 1, * ^kwne Inspire me with Machlman rage 

I tot I may bellow out Romes Prentisage. 1657] Sergeant 
Dtspach*i 9 To make the confutation of tlmt 
1 realise the prentisage of his cndeavouis m controverSie. 


PBE-OBLiaK 

tFre’nticehead. Obs [f. Pbbntice sb. + 

-HEAD.] next 

1423 Jas I Ktngis Q clxxxv, On way, In gude tyme and 
sely to begynne ihair prentissehed 1463 m Bufy Wills 
(Camden) 16 He to haue his indentour of his prentished. 
1526 Ptlgr Per/ (W. de W 1531) 142 Than we shall be 
delyuered out of our prentyshed, and be made free men 

t Premticehood. Obs [f. as prec + -hood ; 
cf. Appebntioehood.] = next, i. 

1377 Langl. P, PI, B. v. 256, I haue ymade many a 
knyjte bothe merceie & diapeie, J>at payed neuere for his 
prentishode nouBte a peire gloues <;i386 Chaucer Cooh^s 
T, 36 Ibis ioly pientys with his maister hood Til he were 


(Camden) 14s When he commith out of his yeres of prcntis- 
wood 1568 Fulwell Like will to Like m Hazl Dodsley 
III 310 So soon as my prenticehood was once come out 
1648 J, Beaumont Psyche ii, xliii, I serv’d no pientisehood 
to any Rod 

Prenticesliip (pre’ntisjip). Now aich or 
dial Forms* see Pbentice; also contr. 6 
prentysbxp, prent’ship, Sc prentischip, 6-7 
(9 dtal)y prentisMp. [f as prec. + -ship ] 

1 * Apprenticeship i, 2 

*535 Lyndesay Saiyte 3884 He man gang till his prentx- 
schip aeaine. xs8i Mulcaster Positions xxxvii (1887) 154 
To abide the paines of some more laboiious prenticeship 
*599 Bp. Hall Sat, vi 1 86 Of late did many a learned man 
Serue tiiirtie yeares Pi enti-ship with Pi iscian a 1659 Osborn 
Misc. 81 Of too noble a natuie to be learned undei a Prenti- 
sbip. 1737 Pope Hot Epist 11 1. 181 He serv’d a ’Pren- 
ticeship, who sets up shop 1822 T Mitchell Aristoph 
II 273 In penis and alarms Was his pienticebhip of arms 

2 Appbenticeship 3, 4, tranf, a space of 
seven yeais 

*553 Ascham in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 16, I have 
allready served out three prentyships at Cambnge 163a 
Massinger Maid of Hon iii 1, 1 ser>ed two prentice- 
ships, just fourteen yeais, Trailing the puissant pike 170a 
C Mather Magn. Chr. v» v (1859) 545 Men [who] had 
spent whole pienticeships of years in the faithful service 
of the churches, a 1845 Hood Sniping a Birthday 1, Thi ee 
’prenticeships have past away,. Since 1 was bound to life < 
f Ih:e ntlcewiok. Obs, rare'~‘\ [f. as prec. + 
-wioK ] sa prec I. 

1462 Litt. Red Bk, Bristol (xgoo) 11 . 129 At that tyme 
they beyng m theyre prentiswyke. 

t Preuu'nce, Z'. Ohs rare—^, [ad. OF.prenon^ 
cer (Froissart), or ad L. prssnuntzare {-jmnetdre) 
to foretell, f prss Pbe- A. 1+ mmttdreto announce.] 
trans, Pbenunciate v. 

1580 Hafs Deni asides in Catk. Tractates (S T S) 48 The 
cleane saciifice quhilk Malachias did prenunce and fore- 
speake, 

t Frenu'nciate, -nuntiatOi v, Obs, [f. 
ppl, stem of L. prasnuntmre \ see piec.] trans. 
To announce beforehand ; lo foietell , to predict. 

1623 CocvzviAvt, Pi enunciate, to foreshew a 1636 Fitz- 
Geffray Compassion Captives Ded Ep (1637) 2, fcome,. 
not as the seapoipesses to prenuntiate a storme.hut .to 
piocure a calme 1652 Oamu: Magastrom 94 If the .con- 
junctions of the stars be sufficient to piognosticate and pre- 
nuntiate all manner of mutations. 

So t Prexiuncla txoxx, announcement befoiehand, 
foretelling, prediction, prognostication, +Pre- 
nwnciatlve a, f Fxeuu'uclous a. 
annouTicmg beforehand, presaging , Preuu. xxtiate 
nonce-wd,y used to render L. prxnuntms masc., 
prsmunha fern,, foreteller, haibmger. 

1623 CocKERAM II, Fore shewing.. 0x626 

W, Sclater Exp. 4th ch Rom (1650) 152 Propheticall pre- 
nunciatioDS all verified by events. 165a Qkg-ur Magasirom, 
67 To cause a falsehood in the pronuntiation,prenuntiation, 
or prediction. 1555 Bonner Doctr L iv, The fyrste 
Sacrameutes were *Prenuncyatyue of Chryst to come 
X843 G S. Faber Eight Dissert (1845) I 47 Typical and 
prenunciative of the one efficacious piacular devotement of 
the liomb of God 1656 Blount Glossogr, *Pienunctous, 
..that first brings tidings, that goes afore and tells news. 
x866 J B Rose tr. Ovids Fasti ii. 825 But now the bird 
*prenuntiate of day [L Inas praenunttus ales\ Proclaims 
the morning Ibid vi 044 The herald puest, with javelin 
in hand, Prenuntiate of warfare [L belli praenunticCi 
tPrenzie, a. Obs A doubtful word xn the 
following passage , prob, an eiior, 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M iii 1 94, 97 Cla, The prenzie 
Angelo? Isa. Oh tis the cunning Liuerie of hell, The 
damnest bodie to inuest, and couer In prenzie gardes. 
tPre-obje ot, v. Obs 7 'are-^. [f. Pbj:-, Pbe- 
A. r 4 Object z'. 3 ] trans To bnng forwaid or 
offer m advance So fPre-obje’oted pa. pple.y 
previously offered. 

X636 Frynnb Humb Remonsir, (1643) 31 For any other 
pretended Presidents (or Records) that may be alleadged to 
prove the lawfulnesse of this Tax, we intend not here to 
tioubleyour Majestic with particular answers to them, they 
b^g all fully answered in those praeobjected 

Pre-obje etal, a, rare, [f Pbe- B. id + 
Object j^. + -al] Existmg before becoming an 
object of knowledge. 

x86s J Grote Phihs 1 67 Knowledge, is the 

mingling of our own consciousness with a certain (so to call 
It) prae objectal matter of knowledge, of which we are so far 
conscious, as that it is that by distinction from which we 
know ourselves, 

Fre-o'bli*fi[e, v, rare, [Pbe- A, i.] trans. To 
oblige befor^and ; to bind by previons obligation. 

X644 Hunton Vtnd Treat Monarchy m 17, I grant a 
people (not preobhged) fully overcome should much sm 
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FBB-OBAL. 


arauist Gods providence by obstinacie x668 Franco 
Truth Springing 25 Onely the two last weie commanded 
to Noah (to the other five he was preobliged} aiCM 
Tillotson Set m Ixxxv, (1742) VI, 1^63 Nor, lastly, was he 
pre-obUged by any kindness or benefit from us 

Pre-observational ; see Phe- B. i d. 
Pre-0'bse*rve. rare. [Pbb- a. I.] tram. To 
observe beforehand 

1664 Power Exp Philos 1. 11 As hath been pre-obseiv'd 
in other Insects Ibid 111 j6o As has been prdeobserved by 
all MagnetickWnteis 1675 Han Woqxjjly Genilewotmtu^s 
Comp 193 , 1 shall give yon an account of what must be pre* 
observed in the keeping of a Dayry, 

Pre-obtain, -occipital* see Pee- A. i, B. 3 
Preoccupaucy (pnifki2?paasi). [f. Pas-A 2 
+ OcouPANOY ; cf. Preocoupy.] 

1 , The fact of occupying previously ; previous or 
earlier occupancy ; = Pbeoooupation 3 

*75S Johnson, Preoccupancy^ the act of taking possession 
before another 1796 Morse Geog I 632 The Indian:* 
had an undisputed title to the ten itoiy, either fiom pre< 
occupancy or conquest xZiz'hizLLPrinc Geol II 167 That 
poweiful barrier against emigration (of plants]— pre<occu< 
pancy. 

2 . The state of being preoccupied or engaged 

1893 Afgosy Sept. 202 An endless lestless preoccupancy 

vaguely followed by fear of satiety. 1898 Pculy News 
22 Jon. 2/6 He declined repeated oilers of a seat in Pailia- 
ment .011 the ground of his prcoccupancy in the admmistia' 
tion of Owens College. 

Preoooupaut (przjp*k»?paat), a, and sb. [f. 
Pre- a. 3 +O0affPANT.] 

A. adp\ Previously occupying , preoccupying. 
X654 tr. Scuderjjps Curia Pol. 56 Least a preoccupant fear 

possess their spirits. 

B. sb. One who occupies (a place or region) 
befoie others ; a previous or earlier occupant. 

cx8z$ T, Alden in 3 hfass. Hist Coll. (1837) VI, 152 
Tools, made of ii on,.. which, no doubt, were obtained by 
the tawny pre-occupants of this region from the Fiench, 
1832 Lylli Pnuc Geol. 11 . 173 Invasions of this kind, 
attended by the expulsion of the pre occupants, aie almost 
instantaneous 

+ P;:eo ooupate, a Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. 
occupdl-ttSf pa. pple, of jprsioccttpdre to Pkboooupy ] 
= Preoooumtkd. 

1636 Blount Glo^sogry Preoccitpaie^ prevented, over- 
reached, taken aforehand« 

t Preo'cciipatef Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. p'ssoccttjidre to Preoooupy s see Ocoupate v.] 

1 . Irans. To take possession of or seize upon 
beforehand or before anothei ; to usurp. 

X386 Fernb JJlaz Genirie 311 If.. any other Caplayne 
shall with hys insigne preoccupate the place of honor. 1392 
Nashb Strange Nmes L j b. My heart is prmoccupated with 
better spirits, which have left no house roome. x6a8 
Hodbbs Thucyd. (1822) 76 The Thebans foreseeing the war, 
debited to preoccupate Plate.^. X727 P/dlip Quarll 25a 
The late Omen of approaching Evu had preoccupated his 
Thous^ts. 

2 . To take at unawares, surprise, overtake. 

^ 1582 N. T. (Rhem ) Gal. vi, x If a man be preoccupated 
in any fault, ye that are spiritual, instruct such an one in 
the spirit ot lenitie. 1630 Lennabd tr. Charron*s IVtsd, 
(1658) 59 The Spirit being pieoccupattd, tainted and over- 
come. 1630 Trapp Comtn. Deui. xxxii 5 They are pre- 
occupated, taken at unawares. 2634 Ibid , Ps It 14 If 
Davids adultery was a sin of infirmity (he was preoccupated, 
as Gal 6. 1} 

3 . To take possession of the mind beforehand ; 
to prepossess ; to influence, bias, prejudice. 

1^2 N. T. (Rhem.) Pref. b ij b, If the preiudice of any 
erroneous persuasion preoccupate the mind. 1624 Woitom 
Arc/tit. in Eelia. (1631) 256 Lttt the pleasure of the Eye pre- 
occupale the judgment. 2647 Trapp Comm. Acts xxv. ir 
A corrupt Judge, notoriously forestalled and pieoccupated 
x68x HiCKBRiNGiLL ^1/1(1. Nohed Truth 2 To preoccupate 
and prepossess his Readers with an opinion of his Modesty. 

4 . To meet in advance ; anticipate ; forestall 

1388 Peg. Prizy CoutwiI Scot. IV, 287 Drawing in of 

strangeans, and, to preoccupat thair arryvall, hes cansit hw 
speciall kynnismen and houshald servandis surprise and 
occupy his Hienes awne houssis. x6o7“X2 Bacon Ess.^ 
Death (Arb.) 3B4 Revenge triumphes over death, love 
e&teemes it not gteif flyeth to it, feare preoccupateth it 
1678 CuDWORTii Iniell. Sysi. 258 This objection is thus 
preoccupated by Plato. 

6. To cause lo seize upon beforehand. rare’~'K 
1603 FtORio Montaigne (1634) 503 Why is not some one of 
them possessed with the humor to preoccupate on his com- 
panions the glory of this chaste love? 

Hence tPreo ooupated/^/. a. ; + Preo ooupat- 
ing zfb/. sb. andjp/. a. 

xspx R. Turnbull Exp. St, yames 138 The mocking and 
ironicall preoccupating and preuentmg of the objection 
x 6 $t H, L'E&trange Ans20 Mr^ IVoreester 77 We should 
leave the deciding of the sen'ie. . to the pre-occupated under- 
standing: of one of the Advocates. x63x tr. Bergerads 
Safyr, Char xiiu 52 For fear, least the pre occupated should 
conclude, that 'tis the devill that ^eaks in him. 
tPreo'OOupately, adv. Obs. rare'^^. [f, Pbb- 
ocotJPATE a. + 'LT 2 «] In a preoccupied manner \ in 
quot , so as to preoccupy. 
a x6rt F, Grsvil Hum Learn, xii, Abstracts the unagina- 
tiott or distasts With images preoccupately plac’d. 

Preoccupation (prfipkiiifpchjsn). [ad. L. 
preBoccupdtwn^emi n. of action from prstoccupdre : 
see prec So F, prioccupation (15th c. m Godef. 
Comply The action of preoccupying, 
f 1 . The meeting of objections beforehand. In 


Rhet. A figure of speech in which objections are 
anticipated and prevented ; anticipation, prolepsis. 

(In quots 1538 and thence in 1552, erioneously explained 
SLh=spaf alipsts, app by confusing this \ntl[iprolepsii ) 

[1338 ELYor, Pr^occupatioi&fysuie m Rhetorike, whan we 
will saye that we will not tell a thmge, and yet therby 
couertly we wil declaie the mattei, 01 make it suspected 
1552 Huloet, Preoccupation is also a certayne fyguie 
in lethorycke, or a daike speakynge, as when we wyll saye, 
I wyll not tell all (etc ) ] 1384 R Scot Discov 'iVUthci. ii 
vin (1886J 23 They prevent us with a figure piolep^is or 
niaeoccupation x6ti W Sclater Key (1629) 340 The words 
naue m them a preoccupation, of what might be obiected 
against the former Doctrine. 1683 E, ilooKrR Pre/ 
Poi’dage's Mystic Dw. 64 By waie . of obviation, praevention, 
piseoccupation and anticipation 
2 . Prepossession of the mind which gives it a 
certain disposition or tendency ; bias ; piejudice. 

X603 Florio ManifLigite 11 xii, (1632) 247 These [Atheists] 
have some preoccupation of judgements that makes their 
taste wallowish and tastlesse. 2613 Sherley Trau Persia 
135 Let not your desii es of promoving this great busin esse, 
blind you fcom foreseeing all sorts of preoccupations, which 
you. may petchance find greater 1696 Locke Lett 
(1708) 156 Tis your pieoccupation in favour of me, that 
makes you say what you do. 2873 E. White Life in 
Christ IV. xxiv (1878) 346 Starting as we believe without 
pre occupation. 

8. Actual occupation (of a place) beforehand. 

1638 Phillips, Praoccu/aiion^ a possessing hefoie hand. 
X706 Ibid. (ed. Kersey) s.v, lhat Land was in his Pre. 
occupation 2839 Darivin Orig S/ec xiii (1873) 3^7 
Preoccupation has probably played an important part In 
checking the commingling of the species 
4 . Occupation that takes precedence of all other ; 
* iirst business 

1873 Symonds Grk Poets vi 166 The first preoccupation 
of every Greek who visited Olympi^ was to see the statue 
of 2 ;eus. 2883 Manch Guaid. 13 Oct. 7/2 The fixed pre- 
occupation of our agents on the spot is to maintain the 
peace 2885 Pall Mall G 27 June 4/1 Marrying and giving 
in marriage is now and always has ueen the great preoccu- 
pation of man and womankind 
6. The condition of being preoccupied ; mental 
absorption or engrossment. 

2834 Mil MAN Lai. Chr viii 1. III. 264 The preoccupation of 
men’s minds with this absorbing subject. x8€6 Geo, Eliot 
P. Holt XIV, The stamp of gravity and iiitdlectual pre- 
occupation in his face and bearing 
Preo coupative, a rare, [f, as Preoccupate 
V, + -IVE.] Characteiized by preoccupying. Hence 
Preo’ooupatively adv. 

i860 Sala Loohingai Life 147 Mercy allows the present 
necessity lo oveishadow and pre-occupativeLy oveicome the 
contingent emergency. , 

Preoccupied (przV’kiil^paid), a. [f. Pre- 
occupy !7. -h-BDl ] Occupied previously, a. Ab- 
sorbed in thought, abstracted. lb Zool.^xABof. Of a 
name • already occupied or used for something else. 

1849 C Bronte Sliirl^ viu, The pre-occupied, serious 
face 2892 T Hardy Tess xvui, Something nebulousj pre- 
occupied, vague, in his beaung and regard, marked him as 
one who piobahly had no very definite aim or concern 
about his material future, 2903 JVestm Gob 12 Feb 1/3 
In the further corner a preoccupted-Iookiug band is ex- 
ploiting the musical comedies. 

Hence Preo oonpledly adv,, m a preoccupied 
manner , with pieoccupation of thought. 

2884 J Hawthorne Pearl-shell Necklace xi, 'Ay, surely 
said Poyntz, puffing his pipe preoccupiedly. 

Preoccupier (priip’ki 25 ^p 3 iiw). [£ next-f--ERi.] 

One who preoccupies. 

2863 CowDEN Clarke Shaks. Char, xvii, 430 Is he not 
almost the sole preoccupier of the mind whenevei it lecurs 
to these plays? 

Preoccupy (pr^Vki^psi)* A, ih- 
OoouPY, after L. prmccupdie to seize beforehand. 
Cf. F. prioccuper (14th c. in Hatz -Darm ) ] 

1 , traits To occupy or engage beforehand \ lo 
engross to the exclusion of other things; fto pie- 
possess, to bias. 

1367 Drant Horace^ Epist. To Rdr , Amaiouse Pamphlets 
haue so preoccupyed the eyes and eaies of men. 2607 
SiiAKS. Cor 11 111 240 Say. that Your minds pre occupy’d 
with what you rather must do, Then what you should, 
made you against the graine To voice him Consul, a 1733 
Arbuihnot (J ), I think it more respectful to the leader to 
leave something to reflections, than preoccupy his judg- 
ment 2836 Emerson Eng Trmts^ roy Eng Wks II 13 
The inconveniences .of the sea are not of any account to 
those whose minds are pre occupied, 

2 . To occupy or lake possession of beforehand 
or before another; to appropnate for use in 


advance. 

2622 Malynls Ane. Law Merch 240 The places of these 
Ships which by them should haue been pieoccupied, may 
be filled vp yearely with good fish 1795 Soothlv Lett 
fr. Spam (1799) 6q We found the posada pie-accupied by 
a Marquis and hw retinue 2B37 Carlyle Fr, Reo. (1878) 
HI I vli 44 A Mountain wall of forty miles . which he 
should have preoccupied 2B64 M Arnold Ess. Cn/. x. 
(187s) 409 The name of Antonmus being pieoccupied by 
Antoninus Pius. . , . v , ^ 1 * v 

b. To occupy or fill (a thmg) with (something) 

heforehani 


proposed, to figm on cne poison oi lyssa uy preoccupy lug 
the ground with the poison of a viper 2868 Browning 
RifS «*■ Bk. ix. 1240 If field with corn ye fail prcoccupyv 
Damtf for wheat and thistle-beards for gram.. Will grow 


apace. 


1 3 , To possess by anticipation Obs, 

2638 Junius Paini Ancients 123 That they should in 
their life time preoccupie a lively feeling of an evei lasting 
name, ai^jy Ejp Lord's Pr Matt vi 11 Wks 

1870 I. 166 We need not anticipate and pre occupy the 
cares of the next day 

1 4 . To anticipate, foieslall Obs rare 

a 2677 [cf. 3] 278s Warton Milton's Poems 306 note^ I 
have been preoccupied by Dr Jortin in noting this parallel. 

f 6. To wear befor^and D, pass. To be dressed 
tn beforehand Ohs. rare 
1630 B JoNSON Neroi Inn Argt. iv. The tailor’s wife, who 
was wont to be pre-occupied in all his customers' best clothes 
<2x637 — Underwoods lx, Whose like I have known the 
tailors wife put on ere ’twere gone Home to the customer 
his letch ery Being the best clothes still to pre-occupy 

Freo’cenpyin^, ppl. a. [f, prec 
That pieoccupies (in various senses of the vb ). 

2643 Milton Apol Smect. Wks 1851 III 259 So little can 
he suffer a man to measure what is shoit or what tedious 
without bis preoccupying durection. 2863 Geo, Eliot 
Rotnola x, A smile . was soon quenched by some pre- 
occupying thought. 1893 W G COLLINGWOOD Rusktn II, 
251 His patience in the midst of pre-oqcupying labour and 
severest tnal 

Freocular (^^Ii\p'kid\h), a. {sh ) Also pres-, 
[f. Pre- B. 3 + L, octtUus an eye + -ar 1 .] Situated 
in fionl of the eye ; spec, applied to certain plates 
in the head of a reptile, 

x$z6 Kirby & Sp. Bniomol. IV. xlvi 316 Preecular . ■ 
When antennsB are inserted befoie the eyes. 183a Mao 
gillivray Hist Bnt. Birds V. 322 The preocular bristly 
feathers blackish. 

B. as sb. One of the pieocnlar plates of a scaled 
reptile, as a snake or lizard. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Pre-OBSopIiageal: see Pbe- B. 3 
tFreo'manate, » Obs rare. [Pre- A. i.] 
a. inir. To have a foreboding, to augur, "b. trans. 
To be an omen of, to portend. 

2394 Nashc Terrors Nt Wks, (Grosart) HI. 255 One may 
aswel by paraphrasing on smokie dreames praeominate of 
future eueuts 2646 Sir T Browne Puttd Ep v xxu 264 
Because many Ravens were seen when Alexander entered 
Babylon they were thought to pre ominate his death, 
tience f Preomina’tlon, augury, foreboding. 

2660 A Sadler Subject's foy 8 In an holy Preoimnation 
of the years succeeding. 

Pre-omosteraimi, -omosternal . Pre- A. 4. 
Fre-O perate, v. rare [Pbe- A i ] inir. 
To opeiate or work before or in fiont, 

2658 Bp. Reynolds Van. Creature Wks. (1677) 4^ Grace 
must prevent, follow, assist us, pre-operate and co-operate. 

Fre-operaiiioii. rare. [Pee- A 2 ] Opeia- 
tion or woiking beforehand. 

2622 Donne Stmt, (ed Alford) V. 109 So there is a good 
sense of co-operation, and post opeiation, bnt pre operation, 
that we should woik, before God work upon us, can admit 
no good interpretation. 2633 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 
II. 248 He reasons that such a determinaclon could not be 
grounded on what the foimer pnntes spake, and accordingly 
lie makes pre operation «X779 Warburton Div Legal 
2X 1, Wks. 178S HI 649 It would be tri8ing to speak of a 
pre-oidination, which was not to be understood of a pre- 
op^ation. 

Fre-operative ; see Pre- B. i. 

Pre-op6‘rcle. Also -oule, Anglicized form of 

Pre-opebouiiUm:. 


2858 Mayne Evpos Lex s v , A bony formation on which 
the operculum^ or Ud of the gills play the preopercule, 
z886 CasselVs Encycl. Dicf,t Preopercle. So Cent. Diet , etc. 

Fre-operculai?, pree- (pn>p5-iki«aa4), a. 
( jb ) [t Pre-operoul-um-H-arI] Of or per- 
taining to the pre- operculum. Also absol, or as 
so. The pre-opercular bone, the pre-operculum. 

x8^ Owln Shel. 4 Teeth in Orr^s Cire Sc I. Org. Nat, 
X78 The appendage consists of four bones ; the one articu- 
lated to the tympanic pedicle is called ‘ preopeicular *. 2838 
Mayne Expos Lex , Pre-operculai , teim applied by Prof. 
Owen, to the first or proximal segment of ihe radiated 
appendage of the tympano-mandibular arch, x866 Owen 
reriebr Amm. I 105 The preoperculai , runs paiallel 
with, strengthens, and connects together the divisions of the 
tympanic pedicle ^ 

Fre-operctilnm, prsB- (pif|i?pa*akixlflz?m). 
[f prs 3 , Pre- A. 4-i> Operculum.] 

1 , Ichth. The foremost of the four bones forming 


the operculum in fishes 


2680 liUNTHSR f isnes 00 Ane siae oi tnc s,kuii. m wuunji 
the operculum, is covered by a large irregularly-shaped bone, 
held Dy some to be the prseoperculum 

2 . Eot «= Opbroulite 2. 

1864 WEBSrER, Precperculum. Bot,, the fore-lid or op 4 h 
culura m mosses. (Also in later Diets ) 

Pre-opinion, -optio; see Pbe- A. 2, 4. 

Fre-option (pKiP'pJ®^)* P®®- *•] ^ 

option before any one else , light of fiist choice. 

1666 Bp Reynolds Serm. fVestm. Abbey 7 Nov »9jHe 
gave unto Lot the praeoption what part of the Land he 
would live in 273a Stackhouse Hist Bible (1752) I v iv, 
723/2 Agamemnon, as General, had the Preoption of what 
Part of the Booty he pleas’d. 2830 J H. Monk Li/e R. 
Bentley (183^ II. 98 note, The right of the senior graduates 
to the preoption of livings. 

Fre-oral, pree- (pr/,o0*inl), a. [f. Pre- B. 3 + 
Oral, f. L, as, «r- mouth.] Situated in front of 
the mouth. 



PBB-ORALIiY. 

1870 Rollestom Antm Ltfe 106 The prae-oral or so-called 
‘bupra-oesophageal* gangfionic mass. 1875 Huxlev & 
Martin JStoi 11877) 130 The labrum and the “cta- 
btema are median growths of the sterna of the praoral ana 
post-oral sonutes. i%3 Tllket tr. Ilaischek's Ayi^atoxus 
140 This diveiticttluni. breaks through on the left side of 
the body with a small openiog outwards— the preoral pit 

Hence yre-o raJly aekf, 

x888 Huxlty ^ Mariat^s Elem Biol 184 The three 
anterior pairs having coalesced preotally to form the brain. 

Pre^>rl>Ltal (pri,fibital), o. (rf.) Anat. and 
ZmI. Also pre-. [f. Pbb- B 3 + Obbit + -ai, 1.] 
Sittiatcd m front of the orbit or eye-socket. 

iSga Di'«\ Crust i. 93 Praeorbital tooth acute 1881 
Mivart Cat 64 Each frontal bifurcates laterally into a sharp 
pointed * nasal process* and a more obtuse * pre-orbital 
process’ x886 GittUEMAUD Crtuse Metrekesa I 014 The 
iJijht developement of the pre-orbital fossa. 

l3. sb The pre-orbital bone or process 

1897 GdNTHER m M. KingJey W A/rica App. iii 709 
Prseorhital about half the area of the orbit 

Pre^ordsili n), Also Sc, in 6 pre- 

ordine [f. Pbb- A. i+Obdain 5^., *= late L. 
frseordinan (Viilg.), OF preordiner (15th c. m 
GodefO, F. priorthiimr^ irons. To ordain or 
appoint befordiand; in Theol to foreordain. 

iSa Gau Rkht Vay 68 Quhen time is cum preordinit 
bevSod XS76 Foxe a, ijr bf. (ed, 102/2 No adueisitie 
or pextutbaSon happeneth. which his prouident wisedome 
dooth not foresee before and preordaine. 1582 N T. 
(Rhent.) Acts xxil, 13 [14] The God of our fathers hath pre- 
ordained thee, that thou shouldest know his wil 1671 
Milton P, R, i 127 Unweeting he fulfill’d The purpos’d 
Counsel pre'Ordain’d and fi^t Of the most High. X791 


Rre-ordina’tion. Now rare, [= late L. 
prrnrdinmio (Hilary ^350), F. preordination 
(i6th c. in Godef. Compl ), n. of action from L p>si- 
ordinare to Pbe-obdain] The action of pre- 
ordaining, or settling beforehand, what is to take 
place ; the condition of being pre-ordained , pre- 
destination. 

1530 Bale Imas^e Both Ch 11 xvi Qj b, Yt ys to be 


tne question to be put to tne people. X194 JtrARRY cnua 
Gt Composers^ Sekuhert 226 In Italian works, the form, 
was, as it were, pre-ordained. 

Hence Pxe-oxdai*ned ppU a , ; Fxe-oxdaitiex ; 
Pxe-ordaininif vhl. sb. and ppL a ; Pxe-oxdai xl- 
ment, pie-ordination, 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi. 374 God’s Will, and Pcse- 
ord^ing of dungs to cxime, 184a 1. Wiluams Baptistery 
IL X.TX (1874) 165 Deep plans of preordaining thought. 1833 
Baden Powell Ess 47^ Imagu^ interruptions of pre- 
ordained ordmr for the introducdon of new forms of life 
18s G. Mbsedith Shoo. SAagpai (1836) 377 So was shaved 
Shagpa^ . .according to preordauiment. x8^ J Mabtincau 
Seat Authority tu Reug' iv. lii 480 The preordainer of 
the whole worlB^dberae through its senes of ages 
P!re-0*rder| v. rare [Pee- A. i.] iratts. To 
order, arrange, or appoint beforehand. Hence 
Fre-o*xdeced^/. a . ; Pre-o*rdeiing vU. sb, 
xfo8-n48 G. Daniel Echff'r. 264 Scepters, to prsordred 
Ends most fall. 1726 Leoni Albertis Arehit 1. 1/2 A . 
graceful pre ordenngof the Lines and Angles. 1829 Lytton 
Deoereux i viii, Do you believe that Heaven preoiders as 
well as foresees our destiny? 1832 — Eugene A 1 iv. Shall 
we see eadi marvel fulfilling its pre-ordered fate ? 

tPre-oirdiiiance. Obs, [f. Pre- A 2 + 
Obdieaeoe ; cf. obs. F. preordonname (i6th c. in 
Godef ).] Previonsly established ordinance or rule. 

X3§7-8 T. ITsk Test. Love in il (Skeat) 1 144 If it wer 
nat in mannes own hberte of fre wil to do good or bad but 
to the one teied by bonde of goodes preordinaunce. 1486 
Surtees Misc. 56 God so dispi^th of His pre- 
ordinauiKe, X57X Digges Pantom. Pref Aij. Th ikilfull 
in ArchitectuxB can arolye the Stereometxia..in preordi- 
nance and forecasting both of the charges, quantities and 
proportion of. any kmde of buyldings. x6qx Shaks. 7 ul C, 
m. 1. 38 These couchinp, and these lowly courtesies Might 
tuj^ j^ ^rdinance, and first Decree Into the law \,pr, 

Ppl arch, [ad. late L 
prnordinat~us^ pa pple. of prsecrdttidre • see Pre- 
ORDpAXE V,'] Foreordained, pre-appointed, pre- 
destined. Formerly construed also as pa. pple, 

1426 Lydg De GuiLPih^ 17096 Polk predestynaat, And 
swych as be preordynaat To kome vn-to savaaouu c 1470 
Hasdihg Proem, xxi, Kyne Richarde .whom, for 

hu mede Kyng Henry quyt with death preordinate. 1326 
Ptlgr, Peiy^ (W de W 1531) 18 1 This holy name was 
preordynate & gyuen of god. 1370 Foxe A A M 2) 


to life euer^ting 1643 Sir T Browne Relig Med 1 § 17 
Ahe will of His Providence, that disposeth her favour to 
each Country m their pre ordinate season 
Hence Pxe-o^xdinately adv , by pre-ordination 
1894 W. D Spelman in Voice (N Y) 22 Nov 6/3 The 
Counte^.. should be summoned to courLas soon as [etc] . 
which Ume, however, preordmately, shoirid never come. 

Bre-OTdinatey a.^ [f. Pre- A. 5 + Ordinate 
a., f. L. ordo^ ordinem order, rank After subordi- 
nate.] Superior in rank, importance, or degree {to). 
Opposed to subordinate, and co-ordinate. 


with the sun, and pre-ordinate to the moon. 

tXre-o-rdinate, ». Ohs. [£ ppl. stem of 
late L,prseordinare to order befor^and, pre-ordam ; 
f, prse, Pre- A. i ; see Ordinate v.l irons. To 
foreordain, predestine. 

Stapleton tr Bede's Hist Ch, Eng.tZ They beleaued 
him. who were preordinated to lyfe euerlasting, 1654 
pwsH Jiaytf /Wm Wks. 1B53 XI 156 To preordinac” 
A tear, in Mr Goodwin s sense, is but to predispose men by 
89°“ dispositions in themselves /rxfiga Urguhait's 
Raoelais iii. xxvui. 230 It was preordinated for thee. 


Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV. 213 Many who grant prescience, 
deny preordination, a 1779 [see Pre-operation] 

iwre-organio, -original : see Pre- B. i, i d 

Preost, ^eou0, obs ff. Priest, Prove, Proof 

f Preostend, v, Obs, rare'^K [ad. late L. 
prseostend-h e (Augustine), f. prat, Pee- A. i + 
ostmdire to Ostehd.] irons. To show or leveal 
beforehand. 

01430 Mirour Salttadeuft 3330 This delyvraunce of man 
also godde preostendid When he ratnarche ahrahamfro hurr 
of Caldee deiyvnd 

I^ep (piep), sh. and a. School and College slang, 

1 sh. Short for Preparation (sense i c). 

X862 [see Preparation ic]. 1899 E Phillpotts Hum. 
Boy 119 Murdoch he let cnb off him in ‘prep* three times. 
190X ‘Ian Maclaren* Yng BarhanansKV, The recreations 
which enliven ‘ prep 

2 . U, S, a ai^ Short for Preparatory a. 
(sense 2), b. sb U, S, A student at a preparatory 
school, or who is prepanng for college {Cent, 
Diet, 1890). 

1903 PPilure's Mag June 123/2 The commercial class of 
prep school athletes admire their prototypes in the colleges. 
Z900 M Nicholson Ho w. 1000 Candles i 3 , 1 had thrashed 
him soundly at the piep school 

Prepaid: see Prepay. 

Prepalasolithic Cprfp8eB>li‘])ik), a, Atvlhro- 
poL p?EE- B. I b ] Preceding or anterior to the 
Palaeolithic or Early Stone Period of human history 
So PxepaTseolitii, a stone used in this period, as 


1803 H. Stores m Aihenseum 7 Sept 325/3 The stones 
used throughout this tiansition or piepalmolithic time aie 
I frequently very large, generally left-handed, and nearly 
I always rough. Ihd 325/1 Some of these prepalseoliths.. 
are found in many positions in Swanscombe 

Pre-palaeozoic, -palatal, -ine: Pre-B. ib, 3. 

Preparable (pre-parabT), a, lore. [a. F. 
preamble (c 1500 in Godef.) : see Prepare v and 
-ARLE,] Capable of being prepared. 

X663 Boyle Use/ Exp, Hat Philos, 11, App 363 More 
costly Spirits, scarce any of which being nrepaiable by so 
safe, and compendious a way X669 w Simpson Hydrol 
Chym, 167 All such pieparable remedies 1683 Boyle 
Eng Notion Nat vii § 6 Wks 1772 V sm If there be any 


Sing jy/ottonjyat vu g o wks 1772 v 2^ it there be any 
such medicine pr^arable by art 1837 Carlyle Fr Rev, 
III IV. i, ‘Day of the Pieparation of Peace?' Alas, how 
were peace possible or preparable? 

tlreparado, Obs rare"~K [a, 6 ,S^,preparaddi 
or a fanciful imitation of Sp., after armado, etc. . 
see -ADO ] Preparation 

x6io Rowlands Martin Mark-ail 21 Such as shall haue 
right and title there . may make a preparado to haue 
pas^e when the winde shall sit fane for that place. 

tFreparance. Obs, [a. OF. preparance 
(14th c. in Godef.), f priparer to Prepare : see 
-ANOB.] The action of preparing ; preparation. 

*543 GaKnaaContn Haidzn^/^^z Heherdehis enemies 
made no greatepre^aunce or haste. 1383 STVSB-esAnat 
Abus 1 (1879) 72Tieparaunce was made for her buiiall 
x6oa Carcw Cornwall 158 b, Small troops of ours after 
forewarning and prepaiance, have wonne, possessed, cap- 
tived and earned away the townes, wealth and inhabitants. 

tPre’paratq, Obs, Also 4-6 -at [ad. 
L. praepardt-us, pa, pple. of paeparare to Pre- 
pare ] Piepared. (Const, as pa, pple ) 

CX386 Chaucer Can, Yeom, Prol ^ T 237 Sal tartre 
Alkmy and sal preparat. 1460-70 Bk Quintessence 3 Bine 
it al in hors dounge, preparate as it is seid heieafter 13x3 
Bradshaw St Werouige 1.3073 All thynges weie ledy pie- 
parate 1373 Turberv Vmerte 225 Two drams and a halfe 
ofscamony preparat in white vineger. 

tPre'parate, v, Ohs, [f. ppl stem of L, 
pmpardre to Prepare see -ate 3 ] tram To 
prepare (esp. a drug or compound); to make 
a preparation of. Hence + Pre’parated ppl a 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 8 Who so coude repaiale and 
preparate kyndely Jus fier. 1569 R Andbose tr Alexis' 
■Seer, IV 1. 15 Into which is put a little of prepeiated Tutia. 
Ilnd, II. 54 In like maner preperate Oripigment 

Preparation (prepar^ijsn), sb [a. F. pri- 
parahon{\i-i 4 ;da. c. m Hatz.-Darm ), ad. L prx- 
fardtion-em, n, of action i.praeparare to Prepare,] 

1 . The action of prepanng, or condition of being 
prepared, previous putting or setting in order for 
any action or purpose , making or getting ready ; 
fitting out, equipment, 

*390 Gower Conf IH 133 After the preparacion Of due 
constellaaon. 1330 Palsgr. 258/1 Preparation, apareil 
X 53 * Elyot Gov 11, i, Nowe will I traicte of the pieparation 
ot suche personages, whan they firste receyue any great 
dignitie x6ox Sliaks* Pwel N ui iv 245 Be yarc m thy 
preparation, for thy assaylant is quick, skufull, and deadly 
17x1 Shaftesb, Charae, (1737) III Misc, v. ui. 338 They 
are in use . .as well for Church*Service as Closet-Preparauon. 


PBEPAHATION. 

a x88o Gladstone vaMighi of Right [tT. S.) 206 It is m and 
by freedom only, that adequate preparation for fuller freedom 
can be made. 

b. An act or proceeding that serves to prepare 
for something , usually 111 pi , : Things done by way 
of making ready for something; preparatory 
actions, proceedings, or measures. 

1360 Bible (Genev ) P^ ov xvi, i The pr^aiations of the 
heart are m man but the answer of the tongue is of the 
Lord 1687 A Lovell tr Thevenot's Trav i 233 On 
Thursday we went to Boulac, to see the prepaiations that 
were making for the cutting of the Khalis 1723 De Foe 
Voy round World {1^40} I., made mighty preparations 

for the feast. x8s6 Fkoode Hist, Eng (1858) II vii 143 
The preparations for the marriage were commenced,^ Mod, 
A good life here is the best preparation for a future life. 

0. The action of getting ready a lesson, speech, 
etc., by prehmmary study ; spec, the preparing of 
lessons, as a part of the routme of school work 
(m school slang abbreviated prep : see Prep i). 

1862 [‘Used at Clifton College, from the beginning, the 
boys . calling it Pn^ ’ (Bp Percival )] 1875 A. R. Hope 
My Schoolboy Fr, x8i, I had to go downstairs to prepara- 
tion, x^Q Lubbock Addr Pol 4 Educ 111 52 As regards 
. .hours of work per week, I found that, including prepara- 
tion they might he taken as not less than thirty eight. 
Mod. One of the Assistant Masters who took preparation m 
the Long Class-room. 

2 . The action or special process of putting some- 
thing into proper condition for use , preparatory 
treatment ; working or making up ; dressing and 
serving up (iT/’food) ; composition, manufacture {of 
a chemical, medicinal, or other substance) ; draw- 
ing up {of 2 l document), 

1493 Tremsa's Barth DeP R vi xx nivb/i In meete 
prepaiacion \Bodl MS greifjing] gooth tofore and thenne 
comyth chcwyiige 1613 Crooks Body 0/ Man 474 The 
Animall spirit is generated of the vitall roirit and the aire 
breathed in , whose preparation is in the labyrinthian webs 
of the small arteries, & in the vpper or forward ventricles. 
1663 Boylc Use/ Exp Nat Philos, 11 App. 363 The Easi- 
uesse of the preparation will much in dear it [a medicine] to 
me 1856 Miller Elem, Ghent IL 623 Owing to the 
unstable character of the binoxide of hydrogen (HO3), its 
preparation is attended with great difficulty 1863 H Cox 
insiit HI. V. 6^ The preparation of Bills and Orders in 
Council 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxvi 544 Another part 
of the work of women is m the prepaiation of beer 1895 
Bookman Oct 15/x A new edition is in active preparation 
8 . concr. That which is prepared for any action, 
esp for warfare ; an equipment , a force 01 fleet 
fitted out for attack or defence; an aimament. ? Obs. 

1383-^ Reg Privy Council Scot III. 639 How far his 
Hienes mumtioun houssis, ordinance, caiitis, and utheris 
preparationis of weir, ar demountid and decayit. 1399 
Shaks Hen, Vi il iv 18 Defences, Musteis, Preparations 
Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected 1604 — 
0 th L ui 221 The Tmke with a most mighty Prepaiation 
makes for Cyprus 1781 Gibbon Bed ^ F, xxxvi (1869) 
II 327 The preparations of thiee years were destroyed in a 
single day. 1781 jEirmsoN Cotr, Wks. 1859 b 3^3 Their 
preparation of boats is considerable. 

b. Spinning, (See quot.) 

183X L D. B Gordon in Art yml, IllusU Caial, 
p iv #*/2» *60 pounds [of wool] constitute a preparation, 
which lb confined to a given set of caids, drawers, and roving 
frames. One man supeimtends four such preparations. 

f 4 , A personal capacity gained by previous in- 
stiuction or tiainme ; an accomplishment, Ohs, 

1598 Shaks Meny TV ii 11 237 You aie a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse, generally allow'd 
for your many war-like, court-like, and learned preparations 
f 6. An introduction, preface (to a book, etc,). 
X326 Ptlgr, Per/ (W, de W 1531) x The two first [books] 
be but as prefaces, preparacyons and declaracyons to the 
thyrde boke 1646 Suckling's Poems Pref. i While Sucklin’s 
name is 111 the forehead of this Book, these Poems can want 
no prepaiation. 

6. concr, A substance specially prepared, or made 
up for Its appropriate use or application, e, g. as 
food or medicine, or in the arts or sciences 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep i vii 28 The Chymistes 
. . overmagnifying then piepaiations 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules 0/ Diet m Aliments^ etc. 263 Express’d Oils of 
npe Vegetables, and all Preparations of sudi 1828 Scott 
F, M, Peith xxvui, There weie also various preparations 
of milk which weie eaten out of similar vessels. 1836 
J M Gully Magendie's Pormul, (ed 2) 25 The most com- 
monly used prepaiations of opium. X875 H C Wood 
rherap (1879) 17 A chapter on prepaiations, with directions 
for their manufacture. 

b A specimen of a natuial object specially 
prepared or treated for some scientific purpose; 
esp an animal body or part of one prepared for 
dissection, or preserved for examination, 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp s. v InseUs^ Those [animals] 
which so elegantly eat away the fleshy parts from the 
injected anatomical preparations acx862 Buckle Crviltz, 
(z86g) HI V 433 It contained upwards of 10,000 piepara- 
tions illustrative of the phenomena of natuie 
7 The acts or observances preliminary to the 
celebration of the Jewish sabbath or other festival ; 
hence tiansf, {^day of preparation) the day before 
the sabbath or other festival. 

*557 N T. (Genev.) Matt xxvil 62 The next day that 
folowed the day of the Preparation 0/ the Sabbath [/lera 
irapa<rKevjvi 1539 (Great) the daye of preparmge, x6ii 
the day of the preparation] x6ii Bible yohn xix. 14 And 
U was the preparation of the Passeouer Ibid 31 2625 T 

Godwin Moses ^ Aaron (1641) 99 In old time they pro- 
claimed the Predation with noise of Trumpets, or homes. 



PREPABATIOW, 
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PEEPABE. 


8. In devotional use: The action of prepaimg 
foi Holy Comtnimion, a set of prayers used 
before a celebration by the officiant and Ins 
mmisters, or by a peison intending to communicate , 
also, the first pait of the Communion Office 

x6so Jer Taylor Holy Livwff\v,% lo {J%eadtH£\ APiayer 
of Piexiaration or Address to the Holy Sncra)«ent 1855 
Procter HisU Bk Com Pi ewer 11 ui 334. (The Office of 
Holy Commnnion] consists of three geneial divisions the 
Pieparation, the Office itself, and the seivice of 'Ihanks- 
giving The first part of the Pieparation incites the whole 
congregation to the exercise of lepentance, by the Lord's 
Prayet, the Collect for puii^ and the Ten CommandmentSi 
x88o ScuDAMORL iti Dict Cfu Aiiffff 1060/3 'Ihis occurs 
in *1 piayei or preparation said before the piiest places 
himself at the altar in the lituigy of St James 1885 Before 
ike Altar 30 In using the prayers of preparation xBgo 
Bp, W Walsham How Holy Commumon i 21 The follow- 
ing Prayer on the Passion may .be used during the pre- 
paration on Friday 

9 . Mus^ The preparing of a discord : see PnE- 
PABE) V, 8 a. Opposed to pe7 cussim and resolution* 

17*7-41 Chambers CreU s v Discoid^ These Discords aic 
intioduced into the harmony with due preparation, and 
must be succeeded by concords , which is commonly called 
i!t\& resolution of ike Discord 1869 Ouseley v 

24 The resolution of one dissonance may serve as the pre- 
paration for the next, 1877 Siainfr liaimony vii § gi 
The note of preparation is generally licaid in the same pait 
ns the dissonant note 

10 attiib* and Comh • Preparation day see 7. 
1557 N T. (Genev ) John xix 42 There then layd they 
lesus, because of the lews Pieparation day [so 1611, 
1539 (Great) the preparing of the Sabbath of the lewes] 
1683 J, Mason Hymtit ‘ My Lotd, my Love wat crueified\ 
These are my preparation days 1693 Dryden Juvenal vi 
(1697) 145 But e’re she sup, Swallows a swinging Prepaia- 
tion-Cup , And then to clear her Stomach, spews it up 
Hence t Prepara'tion v* {Obs* nonca-wd,') intr,^ 
to make preparations 

1770 Mme D'Arblay Early Diary 10 Jan , All Monday 
we passed in preparationing for the evening, 
Preparative (pri'iise’ra.Uv), a and sh [ME. 
preparaiif^ a. F. priparatif^ ~ive adj and sb 
(X 4 -I 5 tli c. in Hatz.-Darm ), ad, med L. prs^ 
parditms (in Albeitus Magntis (^ 1255 ) and 
Aquinas) : see Pbepabb v, and -ativb.] 

A adj* 1 . Having the function or quality of 
preparing; serving as a pieparation; preliminary, 
introductory; preparatory. 

1530 Palsgr, 33i/x Piepaiatvfe, pre^raiif 1607 R, 
C[arew] tr, Esiiennds World of Wonders Title-p , A Pre- 
paratme Treatise to the Apologie for Herodotvs, 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud Ep (1650) 206 After he had washed the 
Disciples feet, and performed the prepaiative divilities of 
suppers, x8oe Med* Jml XV, 355 A subsequent statute 
IS so paiticular as to pi escribe the pieparative qualification 
of the physician 187* Busiihell Senn Lwing Snhj 38 
Having a certain relationship and preparative concern 

b. spec* Of medicine, etc. : Serving to prepare 
the system for a course of tiealmenl Also applied 
to drink taken before a meal ? Ohs 

x6xa Woodall Surg* Mate Wks. (1633) 383 It were also 
fitting that there were presci ibed some prraarative medica- 
ments, 1747 tr. Asiruds Fevers 333 The preparative 
remedies of both are the same. 

c. Preparative meeting (m the Society of 
Friends): a local < meeting* acting in matters of 
business or discipline, which is preparatory and 
subordinate to the * monthly meeting *. (Cf. Meet- 
wtQvbLsb 5 b,) 

17x1 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends tn Smrey 4 * Sttssejc 
i,(r886) 9 A Preparitive Meeting Recommended by a former 
meeting for preserving the Reputation of our profession 
blameles is Practised at Reigate, 1831 Weeks's Southern 
Quakers ^ Sltoaeryyxi Not a school, .that is under the care 
of a committee of either monthly or preparative meeting 

d. quasi-Wi?, In preparation, by way of prepara- 
tion : « Pbbpaeatory A. i b. 

163* Tatham Love Crowns the End Prol., Our wit's the 
meat, Preparative to which we bid you eat, 1631 Evelyn 
Diary 31 Dec, The Holy Communion, which I received also, 
prepaiative of my journey. 1771 Goldsm Hist* Eng HI. 
130 Such notes as she had taken preparative to her trial. 

2 . Used in 01 for preparing, rare* 

*745 in ^th Rep Dep Kpr App. n. 122 Furnaces and 
preparative pans for boiling sea-water X783 Hist* 4* Aniiq 
York II 370 [In the Assembly Rooms] To the Right and 
Left Hand are Preparative Rooms. 

1 3 . Gram « Dbsiderative a* 2, Obs rarerK 
133* Huloet Aai, All verbes endynge in TuriOt as 
Amaiufto .and suche other, be as verbes prepaiatyues, 
hauynge desyre and entente to do that that theyr .signi- 
fications meane. 

B. sb* 

L A preparative act, proceeding, or circumstance; 
something ihat prepares the way for something 
else; a preliminary ; a iireparation 
In first two quotb , Something that inclines or disposes 
one to a course of action, an incentive, 
c 1440 A Iphabet of Pedes 440 Hym had lyffer be deformyd . 
kan aaylie be a pieparatyfe to ober folk luste & syn. 15*6 
Pilgr Perf (W. de W 1331) 7 ® These examples or pre 
paratyues to vertues, put before [see Preparer x b]. 

e 1380 Jrffbrib Bugbears in u in Archtv Stud Neu* i^pr 
(1897), The grene sicknes, a prepaiatyve to the dropsie 
Capt Smith Virginia 193 Those are but as daies of near- 
ing, and as pr»aratiues against their Courts. 1707 Frrino 
Peterhorows Cond* Sp. 1B3 The preparatives against France 
are so terrible tn Italy. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk , Voyage 
9 z To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he 


has to male is an excellent preparative 1863 Carlylp 
Fiedk Gi xx. x (1872) IX 179 Levying the severe contri- 
butions , speeding all he can the manifold prepaiatives 
b Med Something administeicd before medi- 
cine, or befoie a couise of treatment, to prepare the 
system for it. Often in fig or allusive use Also, 
a draught of liquor taken before a meal. ? Obs. 
a 1500 Medwall Nature (Biandl) ii 1086 Lo, thys be 
repaiatyfys most souerayn Agaynst thy sores, a zsgi II 
wnix. Lord! s Supper 82 Prcparatiues aie ministred 

alvvaies befoie physicke Bp, Hall Rem* Wls 

(1660) 179 He that takes the pieparative but refuses the 
medicine 1744 Berkelfy Sins § 2 Cold infusion of tar hath 
been used as a preserv.ative 01 preparativ e against the small- 
pox. 1778 R James Fevers {cd 8) 121 , 1 have advised 
the Powder by way of alterative, or prepaiative 
t 2 . ? An omen, prognostic; a warning. Obs, 
e X430 Lydg Min* Poems (Percy Soc ) 168 A pi eparatif 
that they shul never the 1588 J. Harvey Disc Pi obi* 
130 Some apparant significations, or pieparatives, of a 
Tragedy insuing. 

1 8 . An act or circumstance serving as an example 
for subsequent cases . » PeecedentjA 2 Sc* Obs 
1565-6 Reg Pi ivy Council Slot* I. 432 Gif the King and 
Quenis Majeiiteis sail permit this preparative of removing 
of kyndhe tenentis to cum in the Boidouris, it salbe far 
aganis the commounweill 1371-* Ibid II xi^ This sallio 
na preparative to uther the lyke thingis heiraftii X637-S0 
Row riist* Kirk (Wodiow) 237 Bidding them take need 
that they made not a preparative of pooie Audio Melv ill 
4 . A military or nautical signal sounded on 
a dium, bugle, etc , as an order to make ready, 

163s BARRirre Mil Dzscip* xv {1643) 376 The Drum 
begins to beat a prepaiative. x688 R, Holme Armoury 
III XIX. (Roxb.) 153/2 The diumer is to beat all maner of 
beats, as a (}all, a Preparative, a Battalia. 1847 Infantry 
Man (1854) At the close of the pieparative, the first file 
will begin 1875 Bedford Sailoi's Pocket Bk vii (ed 3) 
268 When the preparative is made with this signal, the 
bowmen are to lay then oois in. 

Frepa-ratively, adv [f. prec +-e.y 2] in 
a preparative manner; m the way of preparation. 

1610 W ScLATER^ji^ 1 7 hess (1630)71 Aliens, he thinks, 
maybe won; pieparatiuely at least, to thinke well of that 
doctrine X748 Richardson Clanssa (18 xz) IV xviu 95 
Can I be more preparatively condescending? 1870 Disraeli 
LothairxUviXi At noon . prepaiatively preceded by Mr, Put- 
Giles , the guardians, waited on Lotbair. 
Freparator (pre partfilsi). rare* [a, late L. 
prsepardtor, agent-n, f, prmpardre to Pbepaeb.] 
One who malses a preparafion; a preparer (of 
medicine, specimens, etc.). 

1763 Goldsm Cii* W* Ixviii, Next is Doctor Walker, 
prepaiator of his own medicines. 1864 Webster, Prepara- 
tort one who prepares bcfoiehand, as subjects for dissection, 
specimens for pieseivation in collections, and the like 
Agassie, x88a Smiihsoman Inst, ReP X03 In connection 
with the work of the preparators 

Freparatorily (prfpjETatorili), adv, [f next 
+ -LY 2^,] In a preparatory manner ; in or by way 
of preparation ; as a preliminary {to an action) 
ax63z Donne Serm Iviii. (1640) 583 Preparatorily in 
himself and then declaratonly towards God X685 Baxter 
Parapitr N T Matt. 111 ii, I do but baptize you pre- 
paratorily with water to repentance xSog IJist in Ann, 
Reg, 169/2 To submit certain motions, prepaiatoxily to 
a measure which he had had . . m contemplation. x886 
Nature 8 Apr 540/1 When we get the chiomosphei e agitated 
prepaiatoiily to one of these tremendous outbursts 
Freparatory (pri^se ratdn), a and sb, [ad. 
med.L. prsepar&tbrtus (Digest), f. praeparator a 
preparer : see -oby 2. In quot. 1413, prob. ad. 
s, priparaioire (1332 m Hat2.-Daim.) ] 

A adj* 1 . 'That prepares or serves to prepare 
for something following; preliminary, introductory 
X4X3 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) v vm 99 This feste was 
but as an assaye and preparatory as an exampler to these 
other feestes 1649 Jer Uaylor Gt Exemp, ni. Ad Sect. 
XV, Conriderations of some preparatory accidents before the 
entrance of Jesus into his Passion, 1686 Goad Celest* 
Bodies n. 1. 152 The Sun and Moon alone cannot be the 
Causes preparatoiy or determinant of a Showre, 1743 
J Mason SelfNuozvl, i vjii, (1853) 61 The previous steps 
and preparatory Circumstances X838 Dickens Ntch Nick 
XV, [He] had indeed swallowed a preparatory glass of 
punch, x868 Ouselly Harmony iv. (1873) 61 The leading 
note would be simply a preparatory note, intioducing a 
Scale of the compass of a hexachord 
b. mzsirodv* = Pebpabatobilt. Const, to* 

X649 Evelyn Diaiy xo June, I receiv’d the Blessed Sacra- 
ment preparatory to my journey x8xo Coleridge , 
to T. Poole (1890 557 , 1 will, preparatory to writing , con- 
sider whether it can be treated popularly 1877 Lady 
Brassey Voy Sunbeam idv (1878) 240 They were weighing 
it preparatory to sending it to town 
2 Applied to a junior school m which pupils are 
prepared for a higher school or college 
x8a8 E. Irving Last Days 87 The childien of the rich are 
sent to preparatory schools, 1848 Thackeray . 5 ^ Snobs v, 
The Reverend Otto Rose, D D , Principal of the Prepara- 
tory Academy for young noblemen and gentlemen, took 
this little Lord in hand. 1865 Dickens Mut Fr* ii 1, The 
streets being for pupils of his degree the great Preparatory 
Establishment in which very much that is never unlearned 
IS learned without and befoie book Mod Scholarships 
won by pupils of the Oxford Preparatory School 

b If. S* Applied to a scholar at a preparatory 
school, or engaged m a preparatory course of study 
B. sb, 

1 . « PBBPABAmva B. r. Now rare or Obs 
x6ao Brent tr, Sarpis Come* Trent v* 420 He. would bee 
sure of the necessary preparatories; th^ the desired fruit 


might succeede 1691 Norris Praci, Disc* 196 The best 
Preparatory for Heaven. 1785 Trusefr^M Times I 105 
To a villain it was a good pieparatory to Ins anaigninent 
at the Old Bailey. 18*4 Southey Bk* of Ch (i^i) 321 
After these pieparatoiies the fiery process began 
b « PiiBBARxvrivB B. I b. ? Obs* 

X736 C Lucas Ess* Wafers III 164 The simplest and 
best pt epai atory is watei , 

2 Short foi pieparatory school \ see A. 2. 

X907 Aihensewn so Apr 472/1 He ought to have attacked 
the ‘preparatories* where the little dears have Turkey 
carpets foi their small feet and port for their small stomachs 

t Frepa'rature. Ohs* i^aie [a. obs F. pie- 
pai atnre (i6th c, m Godef.), or ad, late ‘L.pisepaid- 
proeparaie to Pbepabe. see -UBB.] The 
action or process of prepaimg , piepaiation. 

15^3 Foxn A ^ ill 1549/2 1 hey.. partly detested and 
abhoiiecl thextieme ciuelty of the Coramissioneis and 
paitlye laughed at theyr folly m making such preparature 

h Fre-pa‘a:doxi. Obs. rare. Also 7 prse*. [f, 
Pbb- A 2 -h Patidon sb.^ Pardon beforehand ; 
paidon for an oifence before it is committed. 

x6a5 Donne Seun 3 Apr 38 A Prae paidon, by way of 
Dispensation, in wisedom befoie aLawe bee bioken, is not 
a Destioying of this foundation X64* Chas I Declar 
x^Aug* IS With a prepardon foi vhatsoevei they should 
do under colour of these Offices 

Fvepa're, sb [f, Pbepabe ».] 

1 . Tfieact of preparing, preparation, Ohs eye dial, 
*535 Stewart Cron* Scot (Rolls) II. 24 Beseikand him 

that he wald mak prepair In Albione sen he wes prince and 
air a 1348 Hall Caron , Hen, VI/! 17 b, Shortly such 
piepare should be made, that he should see andpioue, that 
[etc J 1393 Siiaks, 3 Hen VI, iv 1 1594 T Beding- 

riELD tr, Machiamelh's Florentine Hist, (159s) 73 You 
see the prepaie of your adversaries. 1633 Earl Manch 
A I Mondo (1636) iia Delay not thy prepare for death, 
a 18x0 Tanmaiiill Rleg o' the Glen Poems (1846) 143 Meg 
o* the glen set aflf to the fan, Wi' ruflles, an’ ribbons, an* 
meikle prepare. 

2 . A substance used to prepare stuff for a dye. 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing 4 Caltco-pi mi 11 vii 342 As 

‘prepares* forsteam-colouis, all the antimonial compounds 
hitherto tiiecl have shown themselves infeiior to tin 1893 
Thorpe Did App Chern. III. 57/1 It is also used as a 
‘ prepare * foi steam colouis in calico printing 
Frepare (pripeej), v* Also (chiefly .SV.) <> 
preepare, prepayre, 6-8 prepair. [a. F. prl- 
parer {14-1 c.in Hatz.-Darm.),ad.L prssparare 

to make leady beforehand, prepare, f. prss, Peb- 
A. I + pardre to make ready ] 

As in othei verbs denoting a process (e g. lake, htald, 
cook, make) the construction is or was pi faring (t in or 
a-prepaiingi^inpiepaiaiion) to form progressive tenses of 
the passive voice = is or was being prepared, was very 
common in the J7th and xSth c., and is still in colloquial use. 
(See Preparing vbl sb , and ing-* ) 

1 , trails* To put beforehand into a suitable con- 
dition for some action ; to set m order previously 
for some purpose ; to get ready, make ready, put 
in readiness ; to fit out, equip, 

X466 in Archseologta (1887) L r. 49 Many moo small 
thingis as syngyng and Redyng and preparing the bookis 
and Tumyng therofT to the dyvme service afore it begyne. 
13*6 Tindalu Luke iii 4 The voyce off a cryar m wylder- 
nes, prepare the waye off the lorde, make bys pathes straight 
x6o3 Shaks Lear i iv 280 Prepaie my Horses x 6 i 5 
T Gataker in UssJiei^s Lett (1686J 37 , 1 should be glad to 
hear .that the second pait were preparing, or fully pre- 
pared for the Press 1703 Maundrell Jmm Jerus* 

M 4 Anointed and pre^air'd for the Burial. 1993 Smea- 
ysione L* 9 241 while the center plug of this course 
was preparing to be fixed. 1846 J Baxter Libr. Pract 
Agile (ed 4)ll. 326 In choosing and preparing the bud, 
fix on one seated at about the middle of a healthy shoot of 
the midsummer growth 

b To bring into a state of mental or spiritual 
readiness; to mdine or dispose beforehand; to 
make mentally ready or fit for something 
x5*6 Pilgr Pevf (W. de W 1331) i6ab, Prepare our 
hertes to god, makyng inuocacyon for grace i^x Daus 
tr. Bullmger on Apoc, (1373) 217 These thynges prepare 
also the reader and heaier to the treatise now followyng 
1667 Milton P L* xi 353 And now prepare thee for 
another sight, a X703 Burkiit On N 7 . Maik xiv. 73 His 
sinful equivocation prepaied him for a downright denial. 
1898 Edna Lyall Hope the Hermit xxx, You do not under- 
stand. I am trying to prepaie you He is dead 

e. To get ready by previous study, as a speech 
or sermon for delivery, a piece for recitation, 

; a lesson for repetition or inspection ; to ‘get up\ 
Also absol* (Sometimes passing into 7 b.) 

1683 Wood Li/it st May (OHS) III.^ Peter Lancaster, 
a student of Civill Law, read a copie of English verses (for 
they had not time enough given to prepare) z866 6 Mac- 
donald Q Neighb xiii, In this manner I piepared 
almost all my sermons that summer. Mod The boys are 
preparing their lessons. 1 he speech was not well orepared, 
a. To fit or get ready (a person) by prelimiuaiy 
instruction or training (jfbr college, an examina- 
tion, etc.) 

X89X Spectator s Dec 817 Advt., Boys from 8 to 74 years of 
age are prepared for the Public Schools X900 Academy 
IS Sept, 216/3 For ten years he has ‘prepared ' {Angliee, 
crammed] pupils for Army and other examinations. 

e. To be prepared ; to be in a state of readiness, 
ready; to be mentally ready, inchned, disposed 
{forj ^ to a. thing) ; to be in a condition or position 
to do something. 

*579 Poore Nnighis Palace C ly b, Who caryed forth the 
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dinner's hutch unto the Porters gate, And freely ga\c unto 
the poore \vhicb were preparde therat. Shaks 

I ffgtt r/, I. li 98 , 1 am prepar'd . here is my keene^ d 
Sword. *687 A. Lo^eli. tr ‘Tkevenots 7 iav 1 48 Ine 
ies»t who arc washed and prepared to pmv. *790 Washinc- 
TOM io hatk Ho Cottgrea 8 Jan,, To be prepared for war 
IS one of the most effectual wajs of preserving peace. 1895 
PaU MaU G, 8 Oct. 1/3 He was prepared to deal with 
every- questwa on its merits, 
a, irUK for To put oneself, or things, in 
readiness : to get ready, make preparation, 
leoo Hawbs Past Pleas, ai, (Percy Soc.) 43 Nothyng 
pr«>ensyng bow they dyd prepare To sco^e them selfe 
aim beyng them in a snare. i 5 S 0 Shaks. Heft, v* u. 398 
Prepare for oar Marriage. 3611 Bible Atttos iv. 12 
Prepare to raeete thy God, O Israel. x6^ SikT, Hekbert 
Trasf 86 When they prepare to pra>w iMt Richaboson 
Pamela (18241 1 xlu, 377 A prudent mind mil he always 
preparing litt prepared. 179* Mas. Radcuffe JHeou 
Ahw#iv» And&eher prepare to quit the abbey. x8to 
SjkefatorzQ Oct,, The war against which he .incesantly 
prepares, 1906 D. W, Foreest Author. Chr 111 ii. 12a 
He [CJodl has pn^ared from of old for the emergencies of 
every pas^g hour. 

fS. rtjl. and intr. To make preparation for 
a journey; to get ready to go intOj etc. 
a place) j hence, to go, lepair, Obs 


35x0 1 He raysed a gmt anney. .and 


tow^e the towne. 1570 Foxb A. 4 r 


caieht prepare - . , - 

(1670) 220 With these InstrnctioDS he prepares to the Court 
of Scotland, 3784 R, YtUSi&Barham D&mis II. 250 We are 
actually preparing for England. 

4 . traffs. To get or have m readiness beioxehand ; 
to provide, furnish. Now arch or merged in i. 
153$ CovEROALE Ps Ixcv. [bcT ] p Tfaou preparest man his 
corne [x6xx l^ou ineparest them comei 1885 J?. 

~ - * • - - , Drydek Vvrg Georg l 

^ aFlaiL These 
. _ The promis'd 
Bles^g of a'Boonteous CropT x8S9 Lanceloi 

Elaine 13x5 Let there be prepared a chanot-bier To take 
me to the river, and a baxse clothed m black. 

fb. With inverted construction ; To provide 
(oneself) preparatorily with something Obs<. rare. 
Idas Fubchas viL viL§ s< 1x67X0 {nepareour seines 
with tlungs necessane for the Warre, espeoally of Powder, 
5 » To make ready (food, a meal) for eatmg; to 
cook or dress and serve up. 

X490 C^xTON Eney^oe xxiu. 85 She, ^pared to bym bis 
mete, alle after his complexion. 1526 Tikdale Luke xxii 
8 Goo and prepare vs the ester lambe, that we maye eate 
1366 PiOKTBa PaL Pleas. IL 498 Durmg the time that 
supper was preparyng X67X Milton P. R il 273 He found 
hi3 Supper on the coals prepar'd. 1755 Amom Mem. (1766) 
IL 60 (Jar lep^ was preparing, xyg^ Mrs. Radcliffb 
hfysf. Udolkho iv, They were preparing their supper. x86o 
Tvndall (Eac L XL 72 Breakfast was soon prepared 

6. To bring into proper state for use by some 
special or technical process ; to work up ; to dress. 

In qnot, 1722, To put in proper order, make tidy. 

1722 De Fob Plague (1756) 53 That every Householder 
do cause the Street to be daily prepared before his Boor. 
X753 CtuusBRS Cyd. Su/A. s. v, /nseeis^ Skeletons .have 
been prepared by burying them in an ant*hill. 1825 
J. Nicholson OAerai. Mechanic 484 Fore clay. .is always 
opaqoe, and the flint,. always transpaxentj bat both are 
memuad previomAy to beu^; med. 1877 CasselTs Techn. 

IV. 90/1 Sneep-skms axe sometimes prepared to 
imitate inorocca 

7 . To make, produce, or fonn for some purpose; 
in mod, use esf. * to make by r^ular process ^ (J ), 
to manu&cture, to make or compound (a chenued 
product, a mC(Hcinal or other ^ preparation % etc.). 

<835 ^vbrdalb Ps. xciv [xcv.] 5 The see is his for he 
made iL and his houdes prepared the dne londe 1567 Gitke 
^ Godlte 3 , (S,T,S ) 51 Prepaur thy creddill in my Spreit. 
xyxa Blackmors Creation 11. 77 In vain the Author had 
the Eye prepar'd With so much Skill, had not the Light 
appear’d. 1799 G. Sunn Laboratory I 34 stars and 
sparks, are pxi^red In the following manner. 18(9 Med. 
frttL XXI. 35^ I suggested to the apothecary to prepare 
some pills of five grams each. 1856 Miller Elem Cftent 
IL 45X The most convenient methods of preparing nitrogen 
are based upon the removal of oxygen fromatmosphenc air. 
xMfSrfl Watts Ckem. III. 103 Hydrogen prepared by 
dissolving anc or iron in sulphuric acid. 2875 XJrds Diet 
Arts II, 914 Writing Ink may be prepared in many 
different ways. 

1 >. To compose and wnte out m proper form for 
use ; to draw up (a writing or document). 

1797 Mbs. Radcliffb Italian xi, Do you prepare a few 
lines to acquaint Vivaldi with your consent to hxs proposal 
t8i8 CrarsB Digest fed. 2) IV. 271 The deed of settlement 
^vmg been prepared and engrossed by the direction of Lord 
CJovwtr^ 1854 J- S <1 kxwfn: Napoleon (1855) I xxxvii. 
S77 A ^e IS preparing for the regulation of commerce 
«X^3 WiLBERPOBCB Ch. ^ Empires (1874) 306 The Bulls 
were hmg prepaxed as sp^dily as was possible 

^ 8. Mus. a,, To lead up to (a discord) by sound* 
ing the dissonant note in it as a consonant note in 
the preceding chord, b. To lead up to (a shake 
or other grace) by a prdiminaiy note, turn, etc. 

1727-41 Chambbrs CycU s v, Discord^ The Discord is pre. 
pared by subsisting first m the harmony in quality of a 
wncord. tB6g Ouseley Coimterp. v, 24 Always let the 
dissonant note be heard as a concord in the preceding 
chord. This IS called preparing It 

Prepared (pr^fee® id, poet. pr/pe«'r6d), ppl, a 
p prec. + -ED 1,3 Made ready, got ready, 
fitted or put in order beforehand for something. 


I For reference to persons see prec le 

• 1526 Pilgr Per/ (W. de W 1531) 73 In a prepared or 

disposed soule he maketh y* fjTst beame of loue to shyne 
XS74 Hellowes Guouards Earn Ep it To resist a pre- 
pared vice x6o6 Shaks. Aiti. ^ Cl iv ah 3® bet Patient 
Octauia plou^ thy visage vp With her prepared nailes 
1783 Burke Sp FoPs E lud Bill Wks IV 32 Even in 
the prepared soil of a genesal pacification. xBSa J. PARKrn. 
Apost Life I 74 A prepared pulpit should he balanced by 
a prepared pew 

b. Treated for some purpose by a special piocess; 
made or compounded by a special process ; see 
Prepabb V. 6, 7. 

1663 Boyle Use/ Exp Nat Philos ii 1. 23 Taking out 
the more oonuptible parts, and stuffing their prepar’d bkms 
with any convenient Matter 1694 Salmon Baids Dtspens, 
{1713) 437/2 The former prepared Ponder of our Author. 
3849 Noad Elecinaty (ed ^ 457 The nerve of a prepared 
frog's leg was laid on the bared muscle of the thigh of 
a living rabbit 

c Mits. Of a discoid, or a shake, etc : see 

Prepare v. 8 

x8fc Mactarren Harmony (1892) 76 A prepared 7th may 
be added to the chord of the dissonant 5(0. x^ Stainer 
& Barrett Diet Mus. Terms A shake which com- 
mences with a turn is called a prepared shake. 

Fr^SrPedly (prijpe® redli), adv [f. prec. + 
-lt 2.J In a prepared manner or condition; in 
a state of readiness 

1606 Shaxs. Ant ^Cly L SS That she preparedly may 
frame her selfe To’th’way shee’s forc’d too 1647 Trapp 
Comsn I Cor xi 28 But can they at that age examme 
themselves, and receive pieparedly ? 

Pirepareduess (prl'pe»Td-, pr/pee'rednes). 
[f, as prec. + -IJESS.] The state or condition of 
being prepared ; readiness. 

3590 Greenwood Answ, De/ Read Prayers 23 Except 
you can make all assemblies in the same prepaxednes to 
aske, you can make no stinted piayers for them 1654 
H. L’foRANGE Chea / (1635) 265 Then„having pray^ 
awhile, he gave the Executioner the token^ of his prepared- 
nesses whereat the Heads-man . severed his head from his 
body 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot (1749) 58 Information, 
knowledge, and a certain constant preparedness for all the 
events that may arise, 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 
564 Before two the capital wore a face of stern preparedness 
which might well have daunted a real enemy. 

^7repa*relllelLt» Obs rat'e. [f. Prepare 
+ -KENT, or ad obs F, prepanment (15-17111 c. 
Godef)] The action of preparing; preparation. 

1627 Felthau Resoloes i. [ii.] xl 326 The souldier that 
dares not fight affoords the enemy too much advantage , for 
his preparement, both for directing his souldiers, plotting his 
stratagems letc ]. 

Preparer (priticBToi). [f, as prec. + -bb i.] 

1 . One who or that which prepares. 

1548 ITdall Erasm. Peer Luke iil 32 b, 1 am no more but 
a prepmer of you to a baptisme of more eificacie and vertue. 
1635 PRYNNs Remonsir. agst Shzpmoney ii The King 
hath not before this time given no wages to the said Pre- 
parer^ or Counties, nor Souldiers whom they have brought. 
1738 WARBURTON Div. Ligat II XI App 38 The Preparer 
of the Way to pure Pagan Phildsophy a 1890 J. Brown 
herm. (1892) 100 For that day of -wrath, that day of hope 
there ivas to come a preparer. 

b Spec One who prepares, dresses, or makes 
up (food, medicine, manufactured articles, etc.) ; 
see Prepare v. 5-7 

iSa Primer in Liturgies Edw. VI (Parker Soc ) 377 In 
thy faithful prayers remember Thomas Cottesforde the pie- 

§ arer of this preparative, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist Ch 
'cot vn (1677) 525 The preparers of the poison, confessed 
every thing 1733 Act 26 Geo //, c 20 § 2 The Growers, Pi e- 
parers and Spinners of such Flax 176s tr Bvsciang’sSysi. 
Geog, V 441 Cloth and sluff-makers, cloth^shearers and pre- 
pareis. 1891 Labour Conmmston Gloss., Preparers^ per- 
sons employed at the drawing and roving frames m preEai ing 
the wool previous to spinamg term used locally at Leicester. 

2. A thing used fox preparing ; '^spec a medicine 
administered prelimmaiily to a course of treatment 
(« Pbeparatite B I b). 

3610 Markham Mrnierp. i xcui 182 Preparatmes orpie- 
parers of the body to enter tame more stronger medic mes. 
1632 tr Bruets Praxis Med, 60 Preparers Wormwood 
and Apples. 1707 Mortimer Hush (1721) I 137 Rape and 
Cole-Seed ’Tis a very good Preparer of Land for Barley or 
Wheat 

Frepaxing (pr^peo rig), M sb. 

-iNol.j The action of the verb Prepare; 
piepaiation (With quot. 1535 cf. Prepaeation 3.) 

1497 Haval Acc Hen VI I (i^Q 141 The preparing and 
reparacion with other necessaries for the Kynges shippe, 
x^ CovcRDALE yudtth vii 2 There were two & twentie 
thousande horsmen, besyde the preparynge [Wyclip redi 
immpanyes] of them yt were wonne, D. Rowland 
l^anUo ir (1672) 75 Whilst dmuer was in preparing, 
they sported with the Gentlewoman 21x648 Ld Herbert 
A^/// (1683) §2 While these things were in prepanng, 
Mary the French Queen -was Crowned in St Denis 1748 
Anson s V in. 111. 325 The killing and prepanng of pro- 
visions. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr n 1, My sister wants no 
^preparing. 

D. attrih and Coinb.y zs preparing-boXt -table 
® McLaren Spinning (ed, 2) 8x This is not 
unlike Clough s preparing boxes, which first partially open 
the wod ^ ^ow-going fallers, before the quicker fallers 
c 3890 W. H. Casuey Ventilation 10 The fiesh air .passes 
over the preparing machinery, carrying any little dust away 
with It over the cards to the fans 3894 Eliz L Banks 
Camp. Curiostty 175, 1 wm sent to the *prepanng-table’ to 
sprinkle and fold some print dresses Agnes, the head pre- 
parer, taught me. 


[f. as prec. + 


PrepaTing, ppl* « U> as prec +-iNa2,] 
That prepares , pieparatory, pielimmary. 

^Prepanng vessels (Physiol), a rendeimg of L prs- 
parantza vasa, applied to the blood-vessels which supply 
a gland and ‘ prepare ’ its secietion, as the spermatic aiteries. 

16x3 J Stephens Ess 4 Char, Worthy Poet (1857) 145 
That mountebanks prepanng oyla which kept his hands 
nnscalded 1667 N Fairfax m Phil Trans II 349 The 
Piepanng Vessels aiise on the light side, out of the Cava. 
1673 Cotton Scojffer Sco/t^s After a few pr^ai mg rings, 
He makes his stoop. 1693 tr Blancards Phys Did. (ed 2), 
Pi'separanha vasOi the piepanng Vessels, are Veins and 
Aiteries which go to the Testicles and Epididymes. 

Hence Prepa^ringly adv., m the Wfly of piepaia- 
tion, preparatorily. 

1816 L Hunt Rnmnt iv 244 ‘A noble word exclaimed 
the pnnee, and smote Piepaiingly on earth his filming foot. 

Preparoocipital, -patellar; see Pre- B 3. 


Pre-part ; see Pre- A. 2. 

Prepay (pripF» ), v. [f Pre- A. 1 + Pay 
Cf. OF. prepayer^ 1305 m Godef] trans To pay 
(a charge) beforehand, esp. to pay ([the postage 
of a letter or parcel) before dispatching it (as by 
affixmg a postage stamp). Also iran^. with the 
letter, etc , as object. 

1B39 Treasury Minute 12 Nov. (L.), All letters and packets 
exceadmg the weight of one ounce to be prepaid, and de- 
livered in at the -window; if not so prepaid, and delivered, 
to he charged double postage 3858 R S Surtees Ask 
Mamma Ixxviii, PrC-paying a letter .used to be thought 
litde short of an insult. Mod. The school fees must be pre- 
The subscription for each half-year must be piepaid. 
The parcel was sent by passenger-train, cariiage prepaid 
Hence Frepa'ld ppl ce, (also as sb = prepaid 
letter or parcel) ; Prepay able a,, that may or 
must be prepaid ; Prepay ment, the act of pre- 
paying, payment in advance , also atinb 
1854 Fonblanque in Z/;® (1874) vi 508 In a lecture on 
education. Dr Whewell cites the woid V^^P^id, now in 
common and barbarous use; * Piepaid’ -was introduced 
with the penny postage. 1883 Act 48 4- 49 Viet c 34 § 15 
Every notice sent through the post m a 01 epaid registei ed 
letter, 1899 IVesim, Gas z6 Tan. 4/1 Letteis sent from 
this country to her Majesty's ships m any part of the world 
are now ’’‘prepayable at the rate of id, pei half ounce 1B38 
in Rep Sel Comm Postage 6a The distinctive feature of 
your [R HiH’s,] plan, is the compulsory *pre payment and 
one rate of postage. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch Scotl 11 xiii. 
460 Some parents lefUsed prepayment [of school fees] 1899 
IVestm. Gas 28 Sept o/i The pioneer of the prepayment 
gas-meter 3903 Rep, West Ham Gas Co , The Prepayment 
Meter System of Supply has been put in operation 

Pre-pedimole, -cular, -culate, Prepelvi- 

stemalf -num : see Pre- A 4. 

Prepend (prQ)e‘nd), © rare. [f. Pre- A, i + 
L pend^e to weigh ] trans To weigh mentally, 
ponder, consider ; to premeditate, (But app often 
used by confusion for Perpend.) 

A 1368 Wedderburn in Bannaiyne Poems (Hunter. Cl) 
839 And als ye sowld prepend bayth day and houiis, To 
grit mischeif, misery and neid, Fia paramouris dois evir 
mair succeid i$2x Bolton Siat. Ire! 128 (Act 28 Hen VI 1 1), 
The kings majestie. .prepending and waying how much it 
doth more confene to the induction of rude and ignorant 
people to the knowledge of Almightie God 1890 Scots 
Observer 4 Jan 179 There are still amongst us people who 
prraend the Sphinx-torpedo question 
Hence Prepe*nded///.tJ!., premeditated; = Pre- 


X83X I>MB Elsa Sen ir. Newspapers 3^ Years Ago, To 
get up, moreover; to make jokes with mmice prepended. 

t Frepe’ndent, a. {pb.) Obs. [ad. L. prse- 
pendent-em^ pr. pple of p^i dpende-re to hang down 
in front, f. p^a^ PRB- A. /^-rpendere to hang cf. 
Pendent.] Hanging down in front ; oveihanging. 
b sh. The male member. . 

1392 R. D. Hypneroiomaehta 20 b, Upon the which they 
placed a chapter with prependent folding 1393 Nashf 
Christ's T Wks (Grosart) IV 103 Like an ouer-hanging 
Rocke eaten on with the tyde,. so did theyr prependant 
breast-bones imminent-ouercauopy theyr bellies x6xo 
Healey Si Aug CUte 0/ God 252 Pnapus was expelled 
from Lampsacum for the liugenesse of his pre-pendent 
llPrep6*mia (prfpena). Omtth PI. -cb. 
[mod.L., f, prs&^ Pre- A. a + penna feather.] 
A neossoptile or primitive feather of a bird. 

1901 Ibts Api 343 In Apteryx the first definite feathers 
do not thrust out the prepennae, 

Prepense (pwpe ns), a. [Substituted for ear- 
hsxpepenstj Prepensed (oiig pttrpensed, OF./«r- 
peme)i either by simple phonetic reduction, or after 
F. pa pple. -pensii or corresp L. pple. -pens-tts.'\ 
Considered and planned beforehand, premeditated, 
purposed, intentional, deliberate, a. in Mahce 
prepense {Law)' malice premeditated or planned 
beforehand , wrong or injury purposely done 
3702 Addison Dial Medals 11 50 Our English poets . 
show a kind of malice prepense in their Satires 1732 W 
Miller in Scots Mag, May (1753) 232/1 Such prepense 
malice 1769 Blackstone Comm IV xiv 202 The benefit 
of cleigy IS taken away fiom murder through mahce pre- 
pense 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV xu 137 This 
was set down to malice prepense on bis side x86a Goul- 
BURN Pers, Relig in. li. (1873) 166 To kill a man in wrath 
of malice prepense is murder, 1877 Longp. in Li/e HI 
277 The article.. is certainly wntten -with malice prepense 

{b) humorously. 

[1792 Bumes Let Sir H Lea^iske Wks. 1842 I 343 You 
see by the paper I take that 1 am likdy to be long, with 



PBEFEirSE. 


oecause ot tne cant ana twaaaie tnai s talked oi boxing 
fighting with fists now a days 1874 L Stewicn Homs 
ttt Lthrmy Cifioa) I vil 255 He plunges into slang, not 
irieveiently but of malice piepense 1884 J Payn Some 
Lit Rtcoll g8, I went up to Lakeland.. with the avowed 
intention and malice prepense of writing my second volume 
of poems. 

b. In other connexions. 

1370 Jumus Lett xxxix, (1797) II 23 From that period, 
whatever lesolution they took was deliberate and piepense 
x8i6 KcAriNGC Trco). 1. 268 Travelling is seldom a very 
prepense undei taking, x886 Swinburne Misc. 143 When 
least meditative with any prepense or prefixed purpose 

0 . Of a person. Acting with intention, de- 
liberate. rare, 

X879 0 Macdonald Sir Gibbie 111 ix x6o He was an 
orator wilful and prepense, choice of long words, fond of 
climaxes 

Hence Pxepe'nse sb ; forethought, purpose, in- 
tention, design rare 

X847 Gilfillan in Tail*s Mag XIV. 362 Her poetry is 
not, of prepense and purpose, the expiess image of her 
religious thought. 

tPrepcnsei Ohs [Altered from eailier 
PuRPENSE, OK. ptirpenser^ after woids in Pre-j 
so m early i6lh c. '^,prepenser to think of before . 
see Pre- A. i and Pens® v 
In later edd. of i5tli and eaily i6ih c documents, e g the 
Pastoti Letters and Acts of Parity pnrpense of the oxigmal 
IS often altered to the mod frefeitse ] 

1 . irans. To plan, devise, or contrive beforehand. 

[c x4oo-x5xa ; see Purpbnsr v ] , 

X509 Hawes i’of/ Pleas xxx xix,Piepence [so edd 1517- 
1555] nothynge vnto her dyshoneste. 1395 Lo BcRNhRS 
hi’Otss, II clxxxvi 232/a It was a thing piepensed by false 
tiailoures to put the realme to tiouble X833 T. Adams 
E\p ^ Peter 11 15 It is one thing to forsake, another to 
piopose and prepense a forsaking. 

2 . To weigh or consider beforehand, 

X500 Hawes PasU Pleas xi xxix, For to leuolue vnder. 
stande and piepence 1517-1553] .The begynnynge 

and the nwddle certaynly With the ende or thou put it In 
vre X53X Elyot Gov, \ xxv, All these thinges prepensed and 

f ithered together seriousely 1590 Spcnsfr F, Q hi xi 14 
ver in your noble hart prepense, That all the sorrow in 
the world is lesse Then vertues might and values confidence 
a t6sS Bp Hall Fta Media Wks, *8o8 IX, 8« A consequent 
will, whej;eby,aU cit mmstances prepensed, Goddoes simply 
will this or that particular event, as simoly good lo be 

b inir*, or absol To meditate beforehand 
X53X Elyot Gem in. xxiv. His [the soul's] office is, before 
that any thynge ib attempted, to thinke, consydie, and 
prepence. 

t Frepe'nsddy ppl a, Ohs, Also prepenst. 
[£ prec. vb. +- ed1 ; substituted early in i6th c. 
for the oiiginal Pcrpehsed ; subsequently reduced 
to Prepense «.] a. esp. in legal phraseology in 
ma^tce prepensed^ prep&tsed inaHce^ malice pre- 
pense : see Prepense a 
1x436-1548 . see PuRPBNSCO ] 

iSao-x Act 22 Hen, VIIl^ c, 14 Manslaughter by chaunce 
memey, and not murder of malyce prepensed 1531 in W H. 
Turner Select, Rec Oxford (z88o) 104 InLend>ng of malyce 
prepenced to putte Govnter to. trobyll 1603 Hoilano 
Plutarch's Mor, 664 We take more to the heart, a mocke or 
scomfull flout, as comming from a prepensed malice. 1607 
CowLLL Inierpr s v Murder, Murder signifieth m our 
common lawe, a wilfall and felonious killing cf any other 


vpon prepensed malice. x6||to Thorndike iVhs (1846) 11 . 
639 what ffiitlt soever may nave come it cannot he pre- 
sumed to have come upon piepensed malice X704 J Harris 
Lex Teclm, I,s.v,,If there were Malice prepensed formerly 
between them, it makes it Murder, as it is called m some 
Statutes Prepensed Murder, 
b. In other connexions • Prepense a b, 
ax52p Skelson Reflyc, yry heading^ An ineuytably pre- 
pensed answeie to all waywarde or frowarde altercacyons 
X5S3 T Wilson RJui, 75 If the offence be committed vpon a 
prepensed mynde and wilfully. x6oo Holland Livy xxxvn. 
vu. 948 Having no time to put any prepensed plot in pactise. 
X670 Pdnn Ti'uih Rescued fr, Intfosi 40 With what pre- 
penst Unkmdness and disdainful Ketch he was treated. 
Hence f Pxepe nsadly ach, — Puepensely. 

1583 Stubbes Anai Abus, n (X882) 14 If it were oroued 
that he killed him wittingly, wilh^ly, and prepenseuly 
IPrepe'iisely, ^ [f. Prepense a. +-ly 2] 
In a piepense manner; with deliberation or pre- 
meditation ; deliberately, purposely, designedly 
X837 Lanoor PenteuneroHy snd Day's Interv Wks. 1853 
n 320/1, 1 never could see why we should designedly and 
prepensely give to one writer mote than his due, to another 
less. x88o W Morris in Mackail Life (1899) ^ ‘3 Sonning, 
a village prepensely picturesque. z88o Swinrurnf Stud 
Shnks ill (ed a) eoz Shakespeare has set himself as if 
prepensely to brutahse the type of Achilles 
fPrepe nsity. Obs, rare^\ In 8 prm-, [f Pre- 
pense a + -PTY ; cf. immensity ] Premeditation. 
X7S7 Mrs GaiFnTH Lett Henry 6* Frances (1767) II 43 
Montaigne observes, . upon the subject of death, ' that the 
philosophy of the schools hut increases, by prapensity, the 
tenors of It 

tPrepe* 2 iflive, a, Ohs, rare“\ Factitious for- 
mation for Prepense a, 

^ X7Sa Fielding Amelia i x, Carrying the penknife drawn 
into the room with you seems to imply malice prepeniive, 
as we call it m the law 

f Frope-ntlon. Ohs, rare-^ [For ^prepensim^ 
n, of action from L. pmpendSre to bang down m 
front ] A part hanging down in front. 

* 59 * H. Hypnerotomachia 86 Where the axcitree was, . 
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ouei the naue of the wheele, there came downe a prepention 
lowing to the Plynth 

Fre perce*ptlo&. [Pee- A. 2.] Previous 
perception , a condition preceding perception 
1871 Fraser Life Betheley x 402 noUt Kant's prepercep- 
tion of space differs fiom Berkeley’s, in recognising it as 
necessary A pi tan to all sense experience as such x88i 
J. Sully in Jvatm e XXIV r 85/2 A ‘stage of preperception 
duiing which the mind receives the impression of sense, but 
has not yet interpreted the impression into a coheient per- 
cept Educ Rev Mar 278 Pi of James has illustrated 
and emphasized the importance of pieperception 
So Px6p«xce ptive at., characterized by pre- 
perception. 

1907 Hibbert Jml, Jan 421 The suggested topic defines 
my purpose, gives it its orientation and its preperceptive 
and selective tendencies 

Preperitoneal see Pre- B. 3 
tFve-petrtion. Ohs,rare'“K [Pre- A. 2] 
Petition beforehand, previous petition. 

1540 in I S. Leadam Sel, Cas Crt, Requests (Selden) 50 
Your said oratours vppon prepeticjon made vnto Sir Thomas 
Denys knighte tetc ], concernyng the same [etc.] 
Prepigmental, -pituitary: see Pre- B 3, 
Pre-pious* Pre- A. 6 Pre-placental • Pre- 
B I. Pre-pleasing, -plot Pre- A 6,1. 
t FrepO‘ll| Qhs,rare’^\ [sA,'L,pr&poll-ere 
to exceed in power or strength, f pra. Fee- A. 5 + 
pllere to be strong ] tnlr. To excel in powei or 
importance ; to be prepollent, to preponderate. 

Z657 Tomlinson Renan's Dtp, 229 Is thought to prepoll 
in the same faculties. 

FrepO'Ueuce. Now or [ad late L« 
prsepoSentia, f. prsepolUnt-emi see Prepolleno? 
and -ENCE ] The fact of being prepollent ; greater 
prevalence. 

X748 Hartley Man i 111. 322 The Prepollence of 

agreeable Tastes upon the Whole Jbid ii. 1 28 The 
infinite Prepollence of Happiness above Misery. 

Frepo lleucy. Now rare or Obs, [f. as prec. : 
see -BNOY ] The quality or fact of being prepollent 
i68x tr WtUtf Rem Med, PF^, Vocah, i Praepollent^, or 
very great foic^ strength, excellency, 01 virtue, x6^ tr. 
Bonefs Meic Compit xvi 576 Such things as destroy the 
yrepollency of an acid Salt in the Blood 180a Palfy Nat, 
riteol XXVI (1819) 410 Ihe prepollency of good over eviL 

Prepollent (pr/p^^Oent), a. Now rare w^lso 
pree-, [ad. X,, prspUinUem, pr. pple. of praepol- 
lere* seePRBEOLL.] Having superior power, weight, 
or influence ; predominating, prevailing. 

1657 Tomlinson Retwu's Disp, 130 Now the basis is , 
more prepollent in quality ^ x685 Boyle Eftq Notion Nat 
V. 146 The pi eepollent gravity of some [bodies], sufficing to 
give others a comparative or respective lightness 1758 
Omtl Mag, XS4 Other evidence such as has been always 
deemed prepollent to any other z8a5 R P. Ward Tre- 
mmne III xiii 239 The question whether the evil or good 
is prsepollent. zgox Dublin Rev Apr, 293 It had novraere 
any current or prepollent vogue. 

II Frepoilex, praa-. Anat. and Zooi [mod. 
L. f pr», PRE- B 3 H- PoLLEX ] A rudimentary 
structure, sometimes osseous, similar to the pre- 
hallux, found in certam animals on the radial 
border of the hand or fore-foot, and supposed to 
represent an additional digit. 

1889 [see PacHALLUx]. xSox Flower & Lyoekrbr Mont- 
maha 49 Occasionally, as in Pedetes cnMry the so-called 
prepollex consists of two bones, of which the distol one 
Lears a distinct nail-hke homy covering 
Prepo nd, v. Short for next 01 preponderate, 
<xz854 Caroline B. Southey Bu tkday ii Poet Wk^ (1867) 
50 If a mote, a hair, a dust prepond.. On Inchnation’s side, 
down drops the scale. 

Freponder (pr/p/imdoj), » 1 Now rare, [a. 
OF prdponddr-er (loth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or L, 
prteponderdre to outweigh, be of greater weight 
see Pre- A 5 and Ponder v] 
f 1 . trofts To attnbute greater weight or impor- 
tance to. Ohs rare, 

150a Atkynson tr, De Imitatione in. vii 20a He. pre- 
pond ereth the gyuer before all thynges gyuen. 

2 . To outweighin importance, to preponderate over. 

1614 WoTTON Archit, in Reliq, (1651) 236 [Channelled 
pillars] ought .not to be the more slender, but the more 
corpulent, unlesse appaiances preponder tiuths. <ex66x 
Fuller IVorihies, Surrey (1662) iii. 76 Though the trans- 
poi ting theieof be by Law foi bidden, yet private profit so 
prepondereth the publick, that Ships ballasted therewith 
are sent over into Holland, where they have .Magazins of 
this Earth, 

3 %ntr To exceed m weight, number, etc ; 
« Pricponderate v'^ I, 

1676 Beal in Pktl Trans XI. 601 , 1 found not so much 
difference, as couicl clear me from suspecting a prepondermg 
Taney, xBao J Clbland Glargoviyti The Trades’ Burgesses 
have prepondered 1893 Scrihner's Mag, June 749/1 As it 
IS, the embellishments preponder over constructive ability, 
t Fre’pO'nderi Ohs, rare, [f. Pee- A i 
+ Ponder v,'\ trans To ponder befoiehand 
16x0 Nordcn Spec, Brit , Cornw (1728) 92 Thowgh the 
conunuance.. manic thowsande yeares may impoitc suffi- 
tient warrant, it will not now fall j yet the prepondenng 
minde of future daungers may vpon the view be easelye per- 
swaded of penll m standinge nere it ^ -n 

Frepouderaace (pri'p^’ndorans). [f. Pre- 
PONDEBANI a ' see -akce, and cf. F. ^dpond 4 rance 
(i8th c in Hatz, -Dsrm.).] 


PRKPONDEEATE. 

1 . The fact of exceeding in weight, greater 
heaviness. 

x68i Grew Mnsmim i, v n 106 Little light Boats .To 
the side whereof, this Fish [remora] fastening her self, might 
easily make it swag, as the least preponderance on either 
side will do. X742 Young A?. 7 A ix 1499 Close with the 
side where one grain turns the scales What vast pre- 
ponderance IS here 1 X83Z Lardncr Pnewmai, iv 259 The 
preponderance of the iron ball assists the atmospheric pres 
sure in sustaining the column 

b Gunnery, The excess of weight of that part of 
a gun which is to the rear of the tiuumons ovei 
that in front of them (So Y,priponddrance^ Littr^.) 

It IS measured by the foice (expressed in pounds] whidi 
must be applied under the rear end of the base-ring or neck 
of the cascabel in order to balance the gun with the axis of 
the bore horizontal, when supported freely on knife edges 
placed undei the trunnions 
1864 m WebsIcr X87X C H Owen Mod. Artillery 
2 The excess of weight in real of the trunnions is termed 
the preponderance 187s Knight Diet Mech, 1783/2 The 
prepondeiance of a gun is usually 5V of its weight 1867 
Text Bk Gumieiy 81 The trunnions are generdly placed 
a very little way m front of the centre of gravity to allow of 
elevating with ease, this causes a statical pressure on the 
elevating gear called pi eponderance^ which is necessary for 
steadiness 

2 buperiority or excess in moral weight, power, 
influence, or impoilauce. 

X780 Bcntiiam Pnne, Legist, xiv §3 The good would 
have an incontestible prepondeiance ovei the evil z8oB 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp (1837] IV 55 It would give 
Great Britain tlie preponderance in the conduct of the war 
in the Peiimsula 1883 Sir T. Martin Ld, Lyndkurst xi 
29§ The Ministry had the great preponderance of popular 
opinion at then back 

3 . Supenority in number or amount, 

X8M5 McCulloch Taxation i 1 (1852) 158 A consequence 
of their immense preponderance in jpoint of numbers 
x86a Dana Man, Geol 516 The collection of animals has 
a stiikingly Oriental character, except in the preponderance 
of Ungulates 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 305 The 
moie social animals ore in overwhelming preponderance 
over the unsocial 

Frepomderanoy. Now rare [f as prec. 
+ -ANoy] The quality or fact of being pre- 
ponderant ; an instance of this 

1 . Superiority of physical weight 

X646 Sir T. Browne Ep iv vii 196 Whereas men 
affirme they perceave an addition of ponderosity in dead 
bodies, this accessionall preponderancy is rothei m appear- 
ance tlien reality 1692 Ray Disc n 11 (173a] 86 By leason 
of Ihe Preponderancy of the Eaith 1772 Hutton Bridges 
58 The pointed projections will be a sufficient addition to 
the pier, to give it the necessary preponderancy. fig i8oa 
EcUn Rev I 200 The permanent restoration of the balance 
of trade to its accustomed preponderancy in our favour. 

2 . Supei lority of power, influence, or importance. 

2699 Locke Toleration iv. Wks. 1727 III 468 If all 

Magistrates saw the Preponderancy of the Grounds of 
Belief, which are on the Side of the true Religion. 1777 
Priestley Di^ Philos Necess iv. 40 The final preponder- 
ancy of desire is called a will, or wii>li to obtain it. xSaB 
D 'Israeli Chas /, I v 104 Coalition of interests were to 
strike at the preponderancy of Imperial Austria. 

8. Greater prevalence, » prec. 3. 

2845 A. Duncan Disc 159 The evident pr^nderancy of 
good, however unable they might be to explain the origin 
of evil, testified agamst them 

Preponderant (pr/p^’ndsr^t), a, [ad. L. 
pr«ponderdnt~em^ pr pple. of prdpotiderdre . see 
Prbpondee. Cf. 1 f,prfpendirant (1723 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Preponderating, 

1 . Surpassing in weight, outweighing, heavier. 
2664 Power Exp, Philos n. 136 The internal Cylinder of 

Quicksilver m the Tube is not held up by the pieponderant 
Ayr without 

2 . Surpassing in influence, power, or importance ; 
predominant. 

x66o tr. Amyraldus' Treat cmc. Reltg ii u, 180 If he 
judge the reasons which disswade the thing to he pre- 
ponderant, then be will abstain from doing it. X799 S 
Turner Angta^Sax, n 1 271 Ella is commemorated as the 
preponderant Saxon chief. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng 
il I 239 The Roundliead party was now decidedly pre- 
ponderant 2899 AllbuU's Sysi^ Med, VIII. 77 Flexion 
at the metacarpo-phalongeal joints from preponderant 
contraction of the interossei 

Frepo nderantly, adv, [f. prec.+-r.T5^.] 
In a preponderating degree; predominantly. ^ 
xSas Bentham Not Paul 39a Becoming established, it 
[relimon] became noxious, — preponderantly noMOus. 2836-7 
Sir W Hamilton Meiaph. xlii. (1870) II, 443 The powers. . 
are either preponderantly strong by nature, or have become 
preponderantly stiong by habit. 1^86 H Jambs Bostonuius 
1 ix, So preponderantly intellectual a nature, 

l^eponderate (pr^'p^ndorjt), a, rare, [f. 
pa pple, of It, prseponderdre (see Pbeeondee) + 
-ATE For sense cf. Predominate a,] - Pre- 

BONDBIRANT. 

1809 Bentham /’ nw yudtc Procedure 
What security can, without preponderate hardship, be pro- 
vided against falsity uttered by an individual coramg m 
the character of a pursuer 18x8 Gen, Hist, in Ann, Reg 
i66ix Unless the fate of mankind takes some preponderate 
determination, it will not be easy to pronounce whether 
good or evil will be the final result 2889 Sexton Sp, in 
Daily News ii Apr. 8/2 A preponderate majority of elected 
rmresentatives 

Hence Prepo‘xidorately adv , predominaiilly 
x8ao Bentham Liberty of Pms Wks 1843 II a«)/t 
Nothing will be done but what is bad,— absolutely bad, or 

168 
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PREPOSITIONAL. 


PREPONDERATE. 


at least, preponderately bad i88* Sstjeiy ii Nos’ ^7/2 
Whether the style, .u. not preponderatel> hea\ j 

Preponderate (prijv>*nda«rt), Also 7 
pr«-. [£ ppl. stem of L . prmpenderan * see Pbi.- 
PONOEE V. and -ate 3.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1, To weigh more ; to be heavier, to incline the 
balance ; to turn the scale. 

16*3 CbcKER^Mr Preponderoii^ to wwgh downe more. 
1660 Wle New Exp. Phys. J/^r^.xJcxiv. he Bladder 
appear'd to jareponderate Wilkins Nitt Keltz* 37 

Where neither «de doth preponderate, the balance should 
bang even, xtSs Imison Sch Art I ^125 The <»rk wll pre- 
ponderate, and show itself to be heavier than the lead 1800 
ViNCP II^r»siai li. (x8o6) 26 If two bodies of the tome 
weight in air be put mto a denser fluid, the smaller body 
will preponderate. 

b. Jig, To have the greater moral or mtelleutual 
weight, 

1659 Flu-rr App tnj tnnoc (1840) aB8 These last reasons 
did preponderate with me. zdpo XocRs Und, iv. I 
$0 As Uie Axgoments .shall to any one appear, upon the 
whole matter, m a greater or less degree, to preponderate on 
either side. 1818 Swrr Hri Mtdl. m, ITie verdict of the 
jury sttffidentlyshows how the evidence preponderated in 
tktw minds. >87^ Storbs Co»3tf„ Hist I l 8 One influence 
(Hcepemderates in ue language, the other in the polity 

c. To exceed or be superior in power, force, or 
mdaence; to exceed m amount, number, etc.; to 
predominate. 

X709 S Tornbr Angio^Sax, 11 viL 298 Oswy is ranked 
by S^e the seventh of the kings who preponderated 
in the Anglo-Saaon octarchy 1838 DicKrNS AicA. Nick, 
vi, The good in this state of existence preponderates over 
the bad i86z DsNA Man, GeoU n i 481 But the relics of 
FemSf Conifers and Cycads greatly preponderate. 1867 
Pali Mail G 10 July 16 In milk, the heat-sustaining 
demoit preponiurates largely over the nitrogenous or 
tissue-fonmug. 

2. To descend or incline downwards, as one 
scale or end of a balance, on account of greater 
weight ; to weigh or be weighed down ; to show 
a preponderance. Also^ 

S1678 Hobbs Decam viu 92 In a pair of Scales equally 
charged with Quidcsilver, the addiuon of a little Oyl to 
either Scale, wul make it praeponderate. 1725 Jefferson 
in AtkcHaeum 25 June (t 8^) 825/1 When these have been 
withdrawn from ns the balance of paiu preponderates 
unequivocally, a 1774 Goldsm, Surv. Exp, Philos, (1776) 
1 . 3X2 Suppose I t»e..a walking cane, .and attempt to 
balance it across my finger i I shall at last And some one 
particular part in it which being supported, neither of the 
ends win prqionderate. 1831 Laxoner Hydrostatics v 83 
By the weight of this quantity the dish [of a balance] will 
now preponderate, La Brougham Bni, Const iiu 

(186a) 45 It appears that the balance of probability pre- 
ponderates in favour of the position. 

b To gravitate or incline more strongly, rare 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lect, vii 255 They cannot be evenly 
attracted on all sides, but must preponderate some way or 
other 1757 Edwards Ortg Sin in. (1837) 24 The question 
..1$ not whether he ls not inclined to perform as many 
good deeds as bad ones; but wbidi of these two he pre- 
ponderates ta 

II. Transitive senses. 

+ 8 , To weigh more than, exceed m weight, to 
turn the scale when weighed agamst (something 
else) ; to outweigh- Obs 

xdi5i Q. More Second Lash in Enihits Tn,^ etc. (2656) 268 
I he greater numbv of the lincks of a chain preponderating 
the lesse number, xfi6s Glanvill Van Dogni, 137 An in- 
considerable weight by vertue of its distance from the 
Centre of the Ballance, will preponderate much greater 
magnitudes. *755 B Martin Mag, Arts Sc, iir xk 304 
You see the preponderate the Gold, as far as the 
Beam wiU adudt. 

To outweigh m importance, value, or 
indnence. Obs, 


x6ix Speed Hist, Gt Brit, ix. v?, § 10 All which and sor 
other, must not preponderate the handling of things mo 
rare and considerable, a 1852 T, Smith Sel Disc vil 1 
U821) 334 His merits preponderate his dements x8 
Burnet 39 Art„ xxv. (1700) 280 The evil does so far pi 
Donate the good. 1768^4 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1834J 
^ A greatly preponderate the evil 

•[• 4 . To cause to descend, as one scale of 
halauce, by reason of greater weight; to weig 
down. Alsoy^; To cause to incline more strong! 

j,«42 Fuixra Holy fi Prof St, iv. xvi 324 De^mng 
spare Christian blond, preponderates him for Peace i6i 
Gurn^ Chr in Arm 11 360 They need not, when ca 
into the scale of thy thoughts, preponderate thee either wa 
x66o Ingelo Betiiw 4- Ur, i (16821 117 Is not out Will 

S ven us to preponderate our powers to such Actions 1 
eason pronounceth good? 1796 Jefferson met, (185 
iv, ISO Ike addition of my wish may have some effe 
to preponderate the scale. 

t Pre-po'nderate, v ^ Obs [f. Pbe- A i 
PoEDEBATE z*. 6 .] To ponder previously ; toweig 
mentally or consider beforehand; — Pee-poni^er v 
a, trans 


XS 99 Li/e Sir T, More in Wordiw. Eccl Biog (1853) II 
^ j* I considered and preponderated all my aflairs 
and doings, 1533 Lithgow Ti as* i, 7 Preponderate seriously 
tbisransequent 1711 Shaftesb Characi (1737)11.11 Iv, 
308 How many things do they preponderate ? How many 
at once comprehend ? ^ 

b. i»tr oxabsol, 

A.A.ZI. 300 , I have diligently weighed 1 
seriously consulted with Others 27 
Andrews in. vi, The squire and his 


4r Gen, Reg, (j868 ) 
nd preponderated, 
a Fieiding yos 
company thought 


J 

I 

j 


proper to prepondeiTte, before they offeied to revenge the 
cau'te of their allies. 2838 Prasei's Mag XVII. 263 
Deeply began she to pi epondei ate Whether she'd cut hei 
throat 

Hence *|'Pre-po*iiderated ppl,a 

1653 Nissena 102 The first [step] required well weighed 
determinations and preponderated execution 

Fr6po uderaitixLgfj^//. [f. Pbepoederate 
+ -IBG 5^.] That pieponderates, or is superior in 
weight, influence, power, amount, number, etc. 

1674 Boyle ExcelL Theol 11 L 1x5 Her excellencies, though 
solid and weighty, are less so, than the prepondeiating 
ones of Theology, 1797 Burke Regie, Peace iii. Wks V HI 
335 That very preponderating part of the nation, which had 
always been .Averse to the French principles 1888 
Tuckpr E Europe 211 Your mastery over a preponderating 
number of alienated races 

Hence Prepo'nderatingly adv,^ in a prepon- 
derating or surpassing degree , predominantly. 

2840 Mill Dies, fy Disc, Detnccr tn Amer, (1859) II 71 
In each of them someone element., existed exclubively or 
so prepondcratingly as to overpower all the others i8gi 
itmes 6 OcL 8^ [Comparative Philology] bad been all 
along preponderatingly the science of comparing the Aryan 
lanmiages with one another. 2890 AUbuii's Syst Med 
Vlil. 333 The small pyramidal cells have been assumed 
to be preponderatingly sensoiy in feature and function 

Prepondera'tion. Now rare or Obs, [n. of 
action f. h, pf seponderare to Prepondeb ; in late L, 
prseponderdho {Gloss, Lot Gr , in Lewis & Sh ) ] 

1. The action or fact of preponderating or exceed- 
ing in weight ; preponderance. 

1653 Baxter Peace of Consc 103 If the scales be turned 
but with one gram, its preponderation is with great 
wavering and mobility 2741 Watts Mtndx xviii 
§21 See on which side the pieponderation falls, 1822 
Examiner ill's We are scarcely conscious of the defects 
that are mvolved in the large preponderation of excellence 

2. The adding of weight to one side; greater 
incimation or bias. 


2653 A. Wilson fas / 201 Winch preponderation ofHw 
puts them in /Equilibno 2667 Waterhouse Fire Lond, 
2^ T'he only probable ballance to their mutinous prepondera- 
tions, 2754 Edwards Freed IVill i. 1. (1762) 4 In every 
Act, or going forth of the Will, there is some Prepondera- 
tion of the Mind or Inclination one way rather than another. 
*799 C, Winter in W. Jay Mem 4 - Lett (1S43) 43 In such 
a state of preponderation as to be unceitain wnicii way the 
balance will turn 

tPrepo'nderer. Obs rare-'~^, [f, Prepondeb 
+-ebL] That which outweighs, m quot. an 
ovcihalancmg branch. 

2879 Evelyn Sylra xxvii (ed 3) 141 Crooked Txees aie 
reform'd by taking off or topping the praeponderers, whilst 
charg'd with Leaves or Woody and hanging counterpoises 

Frepo'nderons, a rare, [f Pee- A. 5 + 
Ponderous, after Preponderate, etc.] Exceed- 
ing in weight, amount, or number; having the 
preponderance 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos Ess. 53 When once gathered 
to a prepondeious Body they [vapours] return, and become 
the material Cause of our extraordinary Showers of Ram 
sgoo Vorks, Post 5 Jan, 7/2 We are in a position to day of 
being sufficient throughout and preponderous nowhere. 
PrepontUe . see Pee- B. 3 
t Preport, obs erron f. Pobpoet sb, and zf 
2583 Stocker Ctv, Warres Lowe C iv 16 Accordyng to 
the tenure and preporte of the saied pointes, x6x8 Ivithals^ 
Diet S7S Porattsiee [v.r. pyr^ gaudes gmdmm, your m- 
constant loy preports annoy 

tPrepo*Se,t'. Obs, Also Apr©-, [a. F./;V- 
poser ( 15 th c. in Godef. Coinpl) after L. pratpmh'e 
to put before : see Pbe- A and Pose z/.i] 

1. trans. To set ovei ; to appoint as chief or 
superior (Cf Pe^epositus.) 

* 49 * Caxton Vitas Pair (W, de W. 1495) i xen 127 h, 
The holy man, oideyned theie lelygyouses, to the whyche 
be preposed & gaaf for abbot the holy man Samuell, 2655 
Fuller IValthamAbb, (1840) 258 A dean, in Latin, decanns^ 
hath his name from fiexa, ‘ ten over which number he is 
properly to be preposed 

2. To place before or iu front of something else ; 
to preface, prefix. 

154* F Copland Galyetds Terap a D iv b. But yf any 
thynge be done piesently thou shalt piepose two fynalytees 
of curacyon 2594 W Percy Sonn, To Rdr Aij, I did 
deeme it most conuenient to piaepose mine Epistle, onely to 
Mseech you to account of them [poems] as of toyes 2663 
Hibbert Body Dtv, i 218 It is either piefixed or preposed 
to a sentence, j66g Gale Crt Gentiles i ir iv 37 To 
words ^ginning with a vowel, the^EoIes were wont to pre- 
pose a Digamma 
b. To put forward rare, 

2807 Markham Cas/al n (1617) 27 So that I conclude, 
and dare prepose raysclfe against anie man of contrails 
opinion. 


propose, purpose,) 

2508 Flytmg w 458 Foul brow ml 

tnowpmposit for to pas 25x3 Bradshaw IVerbterg 
3202 Tho mankynde prepose his mynde to fulfyll. Yet e 
dysposeth all thynge at his wyll, 1597 Warner Alb. A 
XI. ixu 272 And Prizes were prepobde for such win 
Champions bore them best At Tilts and Turnies *( 
J. Hayv^rd tr Biondi*s Banish'd Vtrg 187 , 1 then woi 
never have presumed to have pieposed you your flight 
Hence f Prepo sed ppl, a , placed in front. 

Ld, Haddington’s Marrn 
Wk& (1692] 340A With this preposed part of Judgment. 

*1^6pO'SiiJ£il| a* rare, L, prseposit-, pi 
stem olprs&pon^e (see prec.) + -al.] Preposition 


2652 Urquhart yewel Wks (1834) 203 In the contexture 
of nouns, pronouns, and pieposital articles, united togelhei 
Preposition (prepdzpjan). [ad. L. pi seposi- 
itdn-evt a putting before, apieposition, n. of action 
f. preeponhe to put before see Pbe- and Position 
So F priposition {preposiaon, 15 th c. in Godef) 

L piseposthoi^ndexedGr 7rpo0e<rty, both teims having the 
wider sense, a below , thus, such particles as eip- well, and 
not, were included among pi epositions ] 

1, G}am, One of the Parts of Speech an in- 
declinable word or particle serving to mark the 
relation between two notional words, tlie latter of 
which IS usually a substantive or pronoun , as, sow 
in hope, good food, one for you, Slialfoid on 
Avon, late in tune. The following sb or pron. is 
said to be ‘governed’ by the preposition, and m 
inflected languages stands in an oblique case 
Onginally, as still often, the term was applied also 
to the same words when combined as prefixes with 
verbs 01 other words, and to certain other pai tides 
of similar force which are used only in combination 
{inseparable prepositions). 

Postpositive pieposition (= Postposition 3), a word 01 
paiticle, having the same function as a preposition, vhich 
follows Its sb,, as *he goes homewards', L. ‘domum 
vef sirs’, Ger. * memetwegen In English, xvlien the object 
is an inteirogative or relative pronoun, the verb follows this 
pronoun, and the preposition, instead of preceding the pio- 
noun, often follows the verb, as Whom did you go with ? 
the town that he lives in, the place (that) he came^pw 
With tlie relative that no other construction is possible. 

[c 1000 ASlfric Gram xlvii (Z ) 267 Praepositio est pars 
orationis indechnabilis Piaepositio mmg beon xeeweden 
on englisc fot esetnys, forSan de he stent sefre on Torewear- 
dan. swa hwsei swahe byd,beo hegeft^ed to odium worde, 
ne beo he.] 2388 Wyclif Prol 60 Manie such aduerbis, 
contuncciouns, and pieposiLiouns ben set ofte oon for 
another, and at fre chois of autouiis sumtyme 2330 Falscr. 
Introd 40 They take awaye the pieposytion and say, la 
fobbe man vtaisiie *662 yiwisw Accedence 1738 1 
620 A Preposition is a part of Speech most commonly, 
either set oefore Nouns in Apposition, as ad pairem, or 
join'd with any other words in Composition, as indoctns, 
267a Dryofn Def Epilogue Ess. (Ker) I 168 The preposi- 
tion in the end ot the sentence , a common fault with aim. 
1704 j Harris Lex Techn I s v j 'Tis called Prseposi, 
tion^ because 'tis most frequently in the Latin Tongue 
placed before other Woids, and then either separately, as 
Ad pairein.ox conjunctively, as Admiror, 2843 Proc, 
Philol Soc, I 66 The speaker made the prepositions do the 
work of the lost inflexions 1843 Siodoart Gram in 
Lnrycl Meirop (1847) 1 , 124/x These and other examples 
of a like kind induced some authors to make a class of post- 
positive pi epositions, there are languages in which all the 
prepositions, if we may so speak, are postpositive, a 2834 
H Reed Lect, Eng, Lit iii. (1878) 102 That peculiarly 
characteristic airangement, which puts a preposition at the 
end of a sentence, is eminently an English idiom. 2874 
I. Taylor EUusenn Res, vii, 247 Qualifying woids, which 
in Aryan languages would appear either as pre-positions or 
, ate in the Ugtic languages glued on as post-positions. 
2875 Leland Fnsang x 102 Those Asiatic languages have, 
moreovei, no prepositions, but only /^j/positions So like- 
wise, has the Dakota tongue. 

t2. More widely Any word or particle pre- 
fixed to another word ; a prefix. Obs, 

236s Nyng Datyvs (Brandi) 838 T hat Preposition In is a 
pestilent fellow For it is that which maketh this variance 
betwene mee and you ; My name is called Imqmtee, And 
thy name is called mayster Eguytie a 2633 Gouge Comm, 
Heh xi, 5 The preposition (ev), with which the verb («viips- 
aniKevai) is compounded, signifieth * well * *662 [see x] 

3. The action of placing before ; the fact of being 
so placed , position before or in front rare^ 
(Sometimes hyphened (pit-) for distinction.) 

2386 WcBBE Eng, Poeirie (Aib ) 71 , 1 am constrayned to 
strains curtesy with the preposition of a worde compounded 
or such like, which breaketn no great square. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr , Pte/*osttion, a putting 01 setting befoie 2883 
Amer, yrnl Philol Oct. 346 Conti asting the English pre- 
position with the French postposition of the adjective. 

M. Calloway m Publ Mod Lang Assoc, Amer, 
XVI 153 In Anglo-Saxon the appositive participle regularly 
follows Its principal (post-position), though occasionally it 
precedes (pre-position) 

f 15 Something placed before. Obs, 

2635 Wither Emblemes (ad init), A preposition to this 
Frontispiece x8xx Busby Diet, Mits s v i>harp, A char- 
acter, the power of which is to raise the note befoie which 
It IS placed half a tone Inghei than it would be without such 
a preposition. 

1 4 A setting forth , a proposition or exposition. 
Obs, [Due to eaily confusion of pre^ and pro,] 

2494 Fabyan Citron v cxxxil 116 Dagobert made a longe 
pieposicion & oracion concernynge y* allegiaunce which ne 
exortydhis lordes to owe & here to hym. 2523 Ld Berners 
Froiss, II cxcvi [cxcii ] 605 This preposyaon that the vny- 
uersite hadde made before the kynge, pleased right well the 
kynp, 2388 Grafton Chron II 390 The said Sir lohn 
Bushe in all bis prepositions to the king, did not onely 
attribute to him worldly honours, but diuyne names. 

6 . pi Premises : see Pbemise sb, i. 

2646 Fuller Wowided Consc, 111, 19 Gods children by 
better logick, from, the prepositions of Gods formei pie- 
servations, infene his power 

Freposi'tion^, a. [f. pTec. + -AL.] Of, per- 
taining to, or expressed by a preposition 
a 2832 Bbntham Ufuv Gram. Wks 1843 VIII. 346/1 I" 
the singular number, besides the piepositional genitive, 
weie IS the inflexional formed as above by ’s, 28^ Proc, 
Phuol Soc II 212 The pronominal and prepositional roots 
constitute a class apart. 
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Freposi'tioually, ado. [f. prec. + -LT2] 
In a preposibonal manner, witli the force or 
meaning of a preposition. 

K845 ^TOX>o^VT Giam,m Enqycl Rltho^ (1:847) I 130/1 
The same must be said of the word along prepasitionally 
used by old writers to signify the relation of an effect to its 
cause *879 Whitney Sanskrit G^am 366 Words are 
iLsed prepositionally along with all the noun-cases excepting 
the dative 

Prepositive Ziuv), c (r/i) [ad. late 
L. pis&positw-iis (Diomedes) that is set before (in 
gramm.), f. m 1. stem of pratpon^e to put before ; 
see -IVE ; cf F prdp 05 tiif \iji^\h c m Hatz -Darm ) ] 
Fioper to be placed before or prefixed. 

1583 Ftii Kr Defence i (1843) 139 It is a common thing in 
the Gieelc tongue, tliat the at tide prepOMtuie is taken for 
thesiibjunctiue xtex Ray Collect iVoi rfj, Act Erroi sitz 
What IS the pi epositive Letter in this Diphthong is doubtful 
*755 Johnson Dtcty Grant cj, The prepositive particles 
if IS and Wis x8o8 T F Midduton GrA Article (1853) 3 
Theodoie Gaza gives in his [Greek] Grammar the follow- 
ing account* The Aiticle is a declinable pait of speech 
picfixed to Nouns It is indeed divided into the preposi- 
tive and the subjunctive , but properly speaking the pre- 
positive only IS the aiticle. 1845 troc Fkilol Soc 11. 
X69 Many instanceb where the postfixes of oldei languages 
have become prefixes or distinct piepositive words m more 
leceiit ones, 1874 Davils tr Ge^cmus's Hebr Giam 50 
Some [accents] , stand only on the fiist Jettei of a word 
{p} e/*ostttve)y others only on the last letter {postpositive) 

B. sb, A picposiUve word or paiticle. 

1693 Chauncv Em, Gasp, Nevu Lam 38 It weie easie to 
shew upon what ptobable Reasons the Fi epositive is added 
or omitted, m other places 1786 [see Postpositive n ], 
Hence Prepo’isltively ad2t , by placing in front 
X873 F, Hale Mod Eng, 50 As concerns a substantive, 
Its subjective genitive, universally, and its objective geni- 
tive, very often, may be expres<sed pre positively. 

Prepositor \ pr»- (pr/p^-zit^j) Also 6 -er, 
-our. [Allcialion of L. Pb/epositus ; see note 
s.v. Prepostor] 

1 . The name given in some English public schools 
to those senior boys who are entrusted with much 
of the discipline of the school, esp out of the ckbS- 
loom, now usually PE^POdTOii, q. v. Also 
and m Jig context. 

fci5x8 Ski lion Magnvf, 1941, I am Goddys Preposytour: 

I prynt them with a pen , Pecau&e of theyi neglygence and 
of theyr wanton vagys Hohman Vulg 9a b, I am pre- 
positei of my boke, duco classem, xs8* J Ilri i. Haddon's 
Ansvi Oso^, 3S9b, And who hath made you usher I pray 
you, or jircpusitour of Cicei ocs schoole V x6o6 J Caiiplni r r 
Solomod'i liolate i 2 Foi this end had King Solomon those 
piiulent and mcetc prepositoiirs, *649 Hlymn Eelat ^ 
Oherv ii. 30 A ineer Fiee schoole, wheie Ciomwell is 
Head-school master, IretonUshor, and Fairfax a PieposiLor. 
x 68 x -2 Vetitey Lfti in R T, Warner Wmeheder Vf (xgoo) 
43 He IS one of the best, if not the best scholar in the 
Schoole of his standing, though Hee bee not yet a Piae- 
positor 1706 PiijLT IPS, Preposiim , (School-Term) a Scholcir 
appointed by the Master, to over see the rest, such a one 
IS otherwise call’d Observator and Monitor x8s< Lady 
Holland Sidney Smith 1 , 1. 8 Whilst at Winchester he had 
been one year Prasposjtor of the College, and another, Pr®. 
positor of the Half. 1894 Astley 50 I ears Life 1 . r6 It 
was eight or ten days befoiehe came under the Piepositor's 
ken [at Eton]. 

^ m corrupt form propositor. 

1633 E Verndy Let fr, Wvichesier in F’erttey Mem, 
(X893) I. 156 Ills schoole master being at I^ondon, the pro- 
positors begin to affront mee xyoa C Mathsr Magn 
C/tr HI, 1. 111. (1852) 303 He made such proficiency that 
while he was the least boy in the school he was made a 
propositor. 

I* 2 . The nia$ter, diiector, or managei (of a house, 
etc); the president or head (pratposilus) of a 
monastic house Obs, 

1698 Fryer Acc E India ^ P 343 The Prepositor of 
each [Bathmgl House [in Ispahan] give-. Notice to all Comers 
by blowing a Horn, when the Houses are ready. x88x 
Blnckw Mag Apr 489 The fame for sanctity of their leader 
—or praepositor as he was called at first— spread through- 
out the land. 

Hence PrepositoTlal o! , of or pertaining to pre- 
positors in schools. 

Mozlly Ess, (1878) II 14 Their prepO'*itonal au- 
thority, as well as the fagging system j having been pait of 
the old school plan, which he found going 011 when he came 
to Rugby. 1859 Hodson 12 iTrs, Soldier's LJe m India 3 
Though he immediately re-established the shattered pies- 
tigc of prapositoiial power he contrived to make himself 
very popular with various classes of boys 
((PropositOr^, prae-- Roman Law [L 
agent-noun from pmpdnherX.^ appoint over, charge 
with the management of an affair; f pm before, 
m iiont’^pdndre to place] The principal who 
deputes the management of any business or com- 
mercial undertaking to a factor, consignee, or 
inshtor, (Formeily used in Scotch Law,) 
x68x Stair Insiit taw Scot, i. x. § 47 By the Con- 
tracts of Institors m 1 elation to that wherein they were 
intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged, as Exercitors are 
as to Maritime matters ; so Prepositors are conesTOndent in 
TiafficqueatLand. 1754 Erskind Wwr. Z-rt«u iii 111. 

1 14 Tho' the institors be pupils, and so cannot bind them- 
selves, the prepositor stands obliged by their deeds x8. . 
W. Bfll Vict Lam Scot (t86i) 45 ?/* Prepositors are 
liable for the acts of the institor, 

tPrepo'siture, pr»-. Obs, [ad, late L. 
pmpositUra the office of an overseer, in med.L. m | 
eccl. sense, f. pmpositus\ see Przepositus and -UBiii.] , 


The office of a piaepositns or provost of a collegiate 
church or pnory 

a 1425 Found St Bai tholoumds (E E T S ) 34 The tyme 
of a ?eie turnyd abowte, 'succedid in to the prepositure and 
the dignyte of the priore of this new plantacioun 16x7 
Morysom Stvu in, a8o Which digmtie is tied to the Pre- 
positure of Bruges Church ^2x641 Bedfll in Fuller* s 
Abel RedtiKy Erasinns (1867) I 82 In the interim he sent 
him a collation to the prsposituie of Daventry 1758 
Lowih Life ^ XV^keham i 28 The King gave him the 
Prepositure of Wells with the Prebend annexed, 
PrepoBitus, vanant of PiiiEPOSiTua 
Prepossess (pwp/^e*s), v, [f. Pas- A i -1- 
PoSbESS ] 

1 . irans To take 01 get possession of before- 
hand, or before another; to nave pnor possession 
of. Now rare 


x6z4 'Rhiv,\oii Ilist XX^ofldll v ui. §ix 408 Ml passages 
out of there Campe, Mai tius hath piepossessed,so that there 
IS no way to escape 1640 Bp Rtynolds xvii 186 
Honours seldome come to us but by the mortality of those 
that prepossessed them, 1663 Manli^y Grotms' Low C 
XFaries 349 The Enemy had prepoisessed all the places 
more imsaid 2x17x6 Souih Seim (1744) X 42 Hope is 
that which antedates and prepossesses a future good. 

t b re^ with ^or with : To possess oneself of 
beforehand ; to take for oneself or make one’s own 
beforehand ; also in pass, to be prepossessed Obs 
2x1656 UssHFR^wx (1658) 85s Pilate pr^ossessing him- 
self with his horse and foot at the top of the hill x6pa 
R L’Estrance fosephits, Anitg xiv. viit. (1733) 368 With- 
out more ado they prepossess'd themselves of the 'I emple. 
1738 ti GiiaiMio's Art Conversation 79 Some eagerly push 
for the chief Place, and are mightily chagnn'd if another is 
prepossessed of that wily Pie-eminence 
2 'ro possess (a person) befoiehand or cause 
(him) to be preoccupied or pre-engaged with 01 by 
a feeling, notion, etc.; to imbue, inspire, or affect 
stiongly beforehand. Chiefly m pass. 

X639 Folltr Holy IVar n xx. (1840) 75 Being prepos- 
sessed with this intent to dispossess him of his place. 1643 
Milton Smect Pro! ,wks. 1851 HI, 258 Seeking thus 
unseasonably to prepossesse men of his modesty 1657 
north's Plutarch Add Lives (1676I x6 They weie pre- 
possest with an ill opinion of him 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Amphfth 288 Having been prepossessed in the Opinion, 
that they weie all equal 1738 tr Gvazeo's AriConversa. 
tion 53 T hey pi epossess their A uditora of their own Sincei ity, 

. and under that Covert say the most spiteful Things 1836 
Ki BLT Seim viii (1848) 20X The Creed had prepossessed 
them with these tiuths, before ever they thought of proving 
them from Holy Writ x86a S. Lucas Secularia 575 The 
lesuU of a disposition by which it [the French nobility] was 
fatally piepossessed 

*1 b With the notion expressed by a clause. Ohs, 
a 1677 Hai e Pi int Orig Man 1 11 60 This brief Inven- 
tory I nave here given to pie-pos'icss the Reader, i That 
[this] IS no contemptible or unwoithy enquiry <7x733 
Gay Fables ir iii. 9 We're prepossest my Lord inherits. In 
some degiee, his grandsire s merits. 1797-8 Jane Ausiln 
Sense If Sens xxxiii, Fanny and Mrs. Feriars were both 
strongly prepossessed that neither she nor her daughters 
were such kind of women. 

8. spec. To cause (a peison) to have a feeling or 
opinion beforehand against or in favom of a 
person or thing ; to bias, prejudice ; now chiefly, 
To impress favourably beforehand. Chiefly in pass, 
1647 Trapp Comm i Cor* i. 22 The reason of their rejecting 
the Gospel is, thw are prepossessed against it. 1654 £ ulllk 
Comm, Ruth (i8d8) 129 Who have taken bribes to prepossess 
the judge. X700 T. Brown Amusem Ser, ^ Com, 141 
An Outside so Prepossessing us in his Favour 1846 I’oc 
Anthon Wks. 1864 III 4S An attempt was made to pre- 
posiicss the public against his ‘ Clabsicai Diciionaiy ' 1849 

Eastwick Dry Leaves 123 , 1 was quite pre possessed by hu, 
appearance. x866 G Macdonald Ann Q Neighb, xm, His 
talk prepossessed me still more m his favour, 

Hence Prepossessed ///., possessed by a pie- 
conceived idea ; prejudiced, biased 
X633 Prvnne Hisino-M i, vl xvi 549 The sight of one 
onely Stage-play, though with a prepossessed opinion against 
It, will draw men on to fiequent, applaud, and admiie 
others, 1670 Cotton Espemon i 11 50 What reasons can 
prevail with a pre-posscss’d, and exasperated multitude? 
X774 Fleichbr Ess Ptuih wks. 1795 IV. 131 Come then 
my prepossessed brethren, show yourhelves the children of 
Abiaham 

Freposse'ssing, ppt a- [f piec. + -iNG2.] 
That prepossesses. 

1 . Biasing; causing prejudice. 

1642 H. UoRti Song of Soul ii i 1 xxii, I’ll purge out the 
strong steem Of preposses&ing prejudice lyxx Shaftesb 
Charac, (1737) IH Misc. in 1 154 A prepossessine 
Circumstance against our Author. 1754 Sov,'^ds Freed 
/F/// III. VI. (1702) 182 Every pre-possessing fixd Bias on 
I he Mind brings aDegfree of moral Inability for the con- 
traiy. 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Cong 11 1, This awkward 
prepos'^esbing visage of mine 

2 . spec. That predisposes favourably , causing an 
agreeable first impression j attractive, pleasing. 

x8os SORR Winter m Load, (1806) III. 92 Nature had 
bestowed upon him a fair and prepossessing exteiior. 1838 
Dickens Nteh. Jftek, iv, Squeers's appeaiance was not pre- 
possessing. x8S3 Lytton My Hovel ix. vi, Its expression 
was eminently gentle and prepossessing 
Hence Pieposse-ssingly adv.y Preposse'Bslncr- 


ss. 

Ug Blackm Mag V 68x A way prepossessingly earnest 
6 Contemp, Rev, XXVII. 390 That which has an air of . 
isumrnate trulh and likelihood, the prepossessingness of 1 
t whioh has this air X883 M Arnold .LzA 4- Dogma ' 
sf, n His prepossessingness, his grace and truth 


[ Prepossession (pr/pffee'Jan''. [n. of action 
f, Pkepossess V ; see Peb- A. 2 and Possession ] 
^ The having or taking of possession beforehand , 
pnor possession or occupancy. Now rare 
1648 Boyld Seraph Lave xxv, (r66o) 151 Affording them 
a full PraepossesMon of all the Objects of Desire 1654 
Hammond FwidainentaJs vni, To give piety the pieposses- 
Sion, before other competitors should be able to pi etend to 
him. X733 W Crawford Injidehiy (1836) 208, I have 
heavenly qualities and joys alieady begun in me , [ have a 
prepossession of heaven 1820 Mair Pyro's Diet (ed. loj 
378 Pi aesuvipUOy prepo«isession, pre-occupation 
1 ) A previous or lormei possession 
1646 Sir T Pseud, Ep 331 In after Ages many 

Colonies dispeised, and some iheieof upon the coasts of 
Afiica, and the prepossessions of his [Ham's] elder biothers, 
2 . The condition of being mentally prepossessed ; 
a preconceived opinion which tends to bias the 
mind; unfavouiable or favouiable antecedent 
opinion; prejudice, predisposition, liking. 

X649TLR Taylor G/ Eaemp i Ad Sect v, God blesses 
holy Meditations with results of Reason, and prepossessions 
dogmatically decreeing the necebsity of Verttie <xi68o 
Butler Rem, (1759) I 202 It is the noblest Act of human 
Reason To free itself from slavish Prepossession 170a 
Eng, Theophrad 173 The prepossessions of the Vulgar 
for men in power and authority are blind 17W Mmf 
D'Arbiav Lett IQ June, The prepossession the Queen 
has taken in my fa\our is truly extiaordinary. 1863 H Cox 
Imhi, i, X 247 The King’s strong personal prepossessions 
against the ministers of the late Queen X87X Moru'y 
Carlyle m Cnf, Misc Ser. i (187B) 163 To chime in most 
hairaoniously with prepossessions 
Hence tPreposse'sslonary a , having possession 
beforehand, of the natiiie of a prepossession. 

1757 Herald No 7 (1758) 1 . 106 Valour commonly cairies 
with It a prepossessionaty excuse, even for actions of 
temei ity. 

Fre-posse ssor. Ohs, or rare, [f Pee- A. 2 
-b PoaaisssOE.] A previous pos^-essor. 

1684 R Brady Introd 0 Eng, Hist, Gloss. x8 They 
sigiune only a bare Prmpossessoi, one that possessed the 
Land before the present Possessor 

t Prepost. Ohs, 4 are [ad L pisspostm^ 
contr, f, praepont-nsy sb. use of pa. pplc. of pras- 
pffn^e to place before ] = Propositus ; an over- 
seer, steward, superintendent, provost. 

1382 Wvcrir Dan, i, 3 Aplmnet, prepost {gloss or 
souereyne ; Vulg prsiposiiol of lus geldingiis *— Acts mi. 
10 Heordeynede him prepobt [^los^ or soueieyn; v r pio 
uoort , Vulg pneposiium] on Egipt, and on al his hous 

Preposter, erron, form of Pe^postoe 
tPrepO’Sterate, Obs, [t'L prseposteidre 
to reverse, tWait (f. pmposter-tts PEEPoaTEROUb) 
-1- -ATE 3 . Cf. obs. F. preposiirer (Cotgr.) ] irans. 
To make ‘preposterous*, to reverse, invert; to 
overturn ; to pervert. 

1566 Painter Pal Pleas I 127 Ilefoie the uaues had 
pi eposterated the older of aiincient goveinment. 1607 
Sc/iol, Disc agst, Anitchr 1 111 X47 This bincentie of the 
election, the ciosse pieposteiateth first of all. in that it is 
chosen being an vnlawtull ceremonie before those that are 
lawful! being a tradition of mans before Gods precept. 
x6a8 R liuBPHT Edw, II clxM, Nevei did princes more pre 
posterate Their private lives 

So t Preposteara'tion [ad late L pmpostera^ 
tton-enily reversal, perversion 
1607 &chal Disc, agst Anitchr i 111 146 The hypoensie 
and preposteration of tlie Crosse, in the Will, in respect of 
the meanes for attayning to the right end Ibtd 147 Is 
there not a prepostexation to renewe a Crosse so zealously, 
while we bunyso cat elessly this auncient custorae i raysing 
vp in the loome thereof newe courses of our owne which 
doe no good. 

Preposterous (pr/pp stores), a. Also 7 
-postroiis. [f reversed, perverted, 

absurd (f. prae bcfoie + poster-m coming after, 
following) + -ous Cf. obs. F prdposUre (Cot^.).] 
1 . Having or placing last that which should be 
first ; inveited 111 position or order Now ran, 

155a Huiodt, Preposterouse, out of oidei, ouenhwarth, 
tiansuerted, or last done which should haue lien first 1583 
Stubbks a not Abus ii (1B82) 59 This is preposterous 
geare, when Gods ordinance is turned topsie tui me, vpside 
downe. 1589 Pottlnham Eng Poesu in xx. (Aib.) 262 
The preposteious is a pardon^le fault We call it by a 
common saying to set the carte before th€ horse, tl%7 
Hawks Killing tsM 56 T hough the Monster lurk in Cacus 
cave, yet notwithstanding his preposterous steps will be 
discovered. X72S Bradley Fani, Vict,s.v Uujtpy Which 
would ceriainly do them harm, by reason of the pre- 

? )ostei ous Motion it might give the Sprout when the Season 
or planting the Bulbs is come. 1809-10 Coleridge Fnend 
(ed 4! I 224 It IS, indeed, in the literal sense of the word, 
pi eposterous. 1856 Fcrricr Inst Metaph, Introd §62 
The fatal effects of this pieposteious (in the exact sen!»e of 
that word) pi ocedure, , , ^ 

•f* b. Having the eyes set behind Ohs rarer~\ 
x66s GxjcertiVL Scepsis Set xm xoa Thusour Eyes like the 
preposterous Animals are behind us. 

2 . Contrary to the order of nature, or to reason 
OT common sense , monstrous , irrational ; perverse, 
foolish, nonsensical ; in later u*-e, utteily absurd. 

X542 Udall Erasm Aptph {1B77) 14 He checked the 
preposterous 8c ouerthwarte uidgemente, that the c^mon 
sort of people haue of thinges. 1584 R. Scot Dtscov, 
Witcher X, vii (1886) 148 Dieamcs in the dead of tlie night 
are coinmonlie preposterous and monstrous. 1593^ Shaks. 

3 Hen, V/yV, vi. 5 Good Glosier, and good Deuill, were 
alike, And both prepostei ous. 1644 Milton Jfutgm, Bucer 

163-3 
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xxji Wks, 1738 I. aSi Austin and some others who were 
much taken with a preposterous adniiration of siugle life 
*713 Gay GwtrdiAH Now 149 f ta The muff and 
preposterous in June* 1789 W, Bl'cham Dom * 

(1790) a Nothmgcan be more preposterous than a mother 
wtm dunks it below her to lake care of her own child 1809 
W Irviug JCnukeri, (i86rl 103 To exclaim at the prepoi*- 
terotss idea of convincuif the mind by tonnenting the body 
liUn P* DocJ^am Earn* ia6 America has constructed, 

and IS sttn constructing, ships of war of prepost^ous ton- 
nage, rimply because England is constructing ships of war 
of preposterous tonnage. 1879 Froude Cxxar xxviu. 480 
The very notion is preposterous. 

^epo flterons^, [f- piec. + 

In a preposterous order or manner. 

1 . In an inverted or reversed order or position ; 
with the latter part before the former, hmd-stde 
before. Now rare. 

1576 Fleming Pampl EPisL 269 So the isen&c inferreth 
albeit the wordes be somewhat preposterously placed. 1589 
Nashe Anai Ahiird D ij, Those that are called Agrippse 
Ix^g preposterously borne with their feete forward. 1676 
Pkit Tram. XI. 767 So preposterously are those Books 
langed In this Catalogue. 11x716 South Serm (1744) XI 
3 Some indeed preposterously misplace these, and make us 
partake of the benefit of Christ's priestly office before we 
are tarought under the scepter iff his kingly office. xSap Sir 
W« Hamilton Dvbcmss (18^3) 17 Preposterously, deducing 
the laws of the understandmg from a questionable division 
of logical propositions 

2 Unnaturally, irrationally; perversely; absurdly. 

c JS4« tr- y^rg. Eug. Htst (Camden) 1, 39 His brother 
Archtgallo didd preposterudie exalte and honor the moste 
obscure and serrile persons^ X599 Shaks. Hen ix 11 xia 
Whatsoeuer cunning fiend it was That wrought vpon thee 
so preposterously, Hath got the voyce m hell for excellence 
1615 W Lawson Country Housem. Gard, (1626) 9 They 
doe preposterously, that bestow more cost and labours, 
vpon a Uarden than vpon an Orchard x66x Boyle Si^le 
ScrtpL (1675) T41 Our preposterously iiartial Memories 
1786 tr Beekford's Vafk^ (X883) 123 She is preposterously 
sighing after a stripling with languishing eyes and soft hair, 
who loves her. x868 Farrar Seekers 111 iiu (1875} 299 Pre- 
posterousiy rKardcd as a sure criterion of truth 1^3 
Black Fr. TktUe viii, He got up at preposterously early 
hours. 

Prepo'sterotisness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] 
The quality of being preposterous, inversion of 
the natural or rational order (now rare) ; perversity , 
unreasonableness ; absurdity 

*607 SckoL Due. agsi. Anite^. t, in. 137 From this pre- 
pos^usnesse of tbe^ Cros.se setting the sense before the 
spirita come wee to his Vacuitie for his inwarde Devotion 
1678 CunwoRTH IniHLSyst 176 AVe shall.. choose rather 
to break those laws of method .and subjoyn them imme- 
diately in this place, craving the readers pardon for this 
prept^erousness Bailey vol II, Pieposterousness^ 

the having the wrong find forward, Absurdness, contrariety 
to Nature or Custom. x86a F Hall Hindu Phihs Syst. 
t vL X06 So they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of dieir con- 

dusiODS. 

PrepoBtor, vanant of PnaiPOSTOB. 


Prepotence (pnpffa*tens). [a. F. pripoience, 
ad. L. prsepotentia , see next] The fact of being 
prepotent or of predominating ; « next, i. 
z8^ Lanoor Imag. Conv Ser 11. H 305 The con- 


emorcea ms claims wim stern pretence. x888 J. T 
Gulick m Etnn. See. ymL^ ZocL ISjC. 245 It may at first 
appear that a slig*t d^ree of prepotence will prevent 
CFOSsmg as effectually as a higher degree. 2896 Edtn, Rev 
Jan. 265 Challenging the prepotence on land of so mighty 
an empire. 

Prepotency (pnpcTut&si). [ad h.pmpotentia 
snpenot power, f. prspotent-em : see Pbepotbnt 
and -BiroY ] 

1 , Ti^ quality of being prepotent; sapenor 
power or influence; predominance, prevalence. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep iv. v 187 If there were a 
determinate prepotency m the nght [hand] xfiux Howell 
Vemee 178 Prepotency of plundnng did faalitat the way to 
diroossc^ me of mine own. 18x5 Zeluca I 135, 1 shall not 
mm the sullens at his present prepotency 1887 
Edtn Rev. CLXV 307 The destruction of that Russian 


prepotency. 

2 . Hio/. The prepotent power of a parent organis 
to transmit special charactenstics to offspung. 

*®S 9 Darwin Orig Spec vul 274 The prepotency ru 
more strongly in the male ass than in the female. z868 
Amtt^ ^ PI II. 71 The subject of prepotency is e 
tremely intncate— fiom its varying so much m strengi 
even in r^ard to the same character, in difierent anima 
5877 — of PL yi, 258 The prepotency of poll 

from another individual over a plant’s own pollen x8 
Hoi. Observe Apr, ^533/2 Attributed to the Anglo-Sax 
prq;>oteiiq7 of ttansmission in the raaat struggle 

Prepotent (prtpffa-t&it),«. \jBL^.Upr«poter. 

eijiy pr. pple, of prseposse to be more or ve 
powerful, to have the superiority, f prse, Pbe- A. 
0 + posse to be able, have power : see Potent j 

1 . Having great power, force, influence, 1 
authority ; pre-eminent m power. 

a X450 Mankind (Brandi) 759 My prepotent father, wh 
je sowpe, bowpe owt jowur messe. Hen PIIatYo^ 
in Surtees Afzjc (1888) 56 Most prepotent prince of pow 
impenall. 1591 R. Turnbull iSUr^ 6/, yaww 166 b, Exci 
wr wisdome, prepotent in power, renowmed for vertu 
1057 Phy^cal DicUy PrsepoUnt^ strong, effectual, poter 
above or h^orc others 1826 G. S FK&mDtffic. RotLms 
(i8«) 300 To borrow his prepotent bolt from the armoui 
of his predecessor 1885 Mrs Lynn Linton Stakbed a 


] 

1 


I 


Dark 111, Some vague, intangible, but prepotent barrier had 
risen up between him and them. 

b Excelling in potency, more powerful than 
others ; predominant, 

X64X R B K Parallel of Liturgy w Mass-Bk , etc 
Pref 6 Overswayed by the prepotent Popish faction 1880 
?. Greg Errant II v 59 What was the attraction pie- 
potent over all the charms of the ball-room? x88i Palgrave 
Futons of Eng. 153 After the rum of thepiepotent influence 
of Spam. 

2 . Btol. Having a greater power of transmitting 
hereditary features or qualities ; having a stronger 
fertilizing influence. 

1859 Darwin Ortg Spec iv go A plant's own pohen is 
always prepotent over foreign pollen fb/d viu, 274 When 
two species are crossed, one has sometimes a prepotent 
power of impressing its likeness on the hybrid 1878 Stewart 
& Tait Unseen. Untv v § 168. 173 There seems to be in 
many instances a prmiotent influence about a newly arisen 
vaiicty. 1888 J T GULiCKmZ/«« Soc frul ^ ZooL "ZX. 
239 If, .individuals so varying as to be prepotent with each 
other are very few they will fail of being segregated 
through failing to receive any of the prepotent pollen 

3 . [Pbe- A 3.] Previously endowed with power 
or potentiality 

1874 Tyndall Addr, Bni. Assoc BiUast 58 It is by the 
operation of an insoluble mystery that ufe is evolved, species 
differentiated, and mind unfolded from their prepotent 
elements in the immeasurable past 

Hence Prepo^tently adv,^ m a prepotent manner; 
with overwhelming power. 

1899 W James m TeUks on Psychol 88 A single exciting 
word may call up its own associates prepotently 

PrepoteXLtial (prfputemjal), a. (jA) [f. Pbb- 
A. 3+ Potential ] 

1 Having a prior or supeiior power , prepotent. 
x888 Academy 24 Nov 329/3 What a contrast between 
those days ..and our times of * telegraphic ambassadors' 
and a prepotential ' clerkery ' ! 

2 . Math (See quot.) Also as sh. A prepotential 
function. 

1875 Cavlky Memoir on Prepoienhals in Coll Math 

Papers IX 318 The present Memoir 1 elates to multiple 
integrals expressed m terms of the (r^+i) ultimately dis- 
appearing vatiables (tr, and the same number of 

parameters {at .,r, «)*..Such an integral, in regard to the 
Index is said to be * prepotential', and in the paiti- 

cular case 7 = to be ‘potentiar. fbtd 324 The pre- 
potential of the whole surface in regard to the indefinitely 
near point P is thus equal to the piepotential of the disk 

Pre-praotise : see Pbe- A. 1. 

Pre-prandial (prfprse ndial), a [f. Pbe- 
B I + L prandtum luncheon (see Pbandial) + 
-AL.] Done, made, taken, happening, etc before 
dinner; before-dinner 

xSaa Lamb Let fo Coleridge Wks. (1865) 25, I have no 
quarrel with you about praeprandial avocations 1862 
Mrs N, Crosland Mrs Blake II loi The ‘ pic-prandial ’ 
hour or two of winter darkness 1875 Helps .S*^: Press 
xviii 269 That charming invention of modern days, the 
pre-prandial tea 

Fre-pre ferencei a. [Pbe- B. 2.] Ranking 
before preference bonds, shares, claims, etc, 111 
security, payment of dividend or interest Cf. 
Pbepebence 8, 

x88a Bithell Counttng-ko Diet 236 The new senes of 
Bonds distinguished from all the others by the name of 
pre-pteference bonds 1896 Westtn Gas 3 Mar, 6j[x The 
directors announce the issue of 6,000 Five and a-(^uarter 
per Cent Cumulative Pre-preference ;^iq shares at a 
remium of xor. each 1900 Ihd s Mar ii/x The share- 
olders .would not have it [the new issue] in tlie form 
of pie-preference shares, and now apparently the directors 
are determined to make it more pre than evei [by an issue 
of debentures] 

So Pxe-prefexe'ntial a. 

1885 Manch Exam. 21 Jan 4/7 We might guarantee 
the whole loan instead of guaranteeing only five and 
raising the other four by pre-pieferential bonds. 

Preprint (prf pnnt) [Pbe- A. 2 ] Something 
printed m advance , a portion of a work pnnted and 
issued before the publication of the whole 
X889 Academy i June 383/2 Dr Charles Waldstein has 
made arrangements with the American Jouinal of Archae- 
ology to issue these papers independently in a seues of 
‘preprints ’ X903 Dial (Chicago) x Feb 93/1 A preprint 

from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago ..Other preprints m this series are as follows 

tPrepro'perate,^'. Obsrare-^. [f.pphstem 
of late L prs&properare to hasten greatly (Gloss. 
Philox.) : see Pbe- A. 6 and Pboperate,] irons. 
To hasten unduly or m excess. So +Pre propera*- 
tloxi, the action of hastening unduly. Obs rat e““^, 
1647 Ward Simp Cobler 37 The importunity of some 
impatient mindes, will put both Pai liament and Assembly 
upon some preproperations, that will not be safe in Eccle- 
siasticall Constitutions i6sx J Rocket Chr. Subject vui 
(1658) 77 To pievent the prepropeiating our misery, or 
lessen those evils into which we have cast ourselves. 

tPreprO'perouSjA f?/;j [UL pr«pr&per-us 
too quick or hasty (f Pbe- A. ^^-pioper-us 
speedy, quick) + -ous ] Over-hasty, precipitate 
* 5 ® J* Proctor Htst Jlryafs Rehelt* 62 Vnaduised 
h^dinesse and prepropeious haste in mooste matters haue 
these twoo companions, Errour in the beginning, andRe- 
pentaunce in the ende axtBs Fuller Worthiest Letces- 
term (1662) II 133 By such preproperous Couling of Boyes, 
jVailing of Gules, Patents were cozened out of their 
children, 1670 Ray Proverbs, Devon. 226 Administring 
preposterous and prepioperous justice 


Hence t^sepro'porously adv , over-hastily. 

1637 R Humphsev tr St Ambrose l 31 Why dost pie- 
properously call for a crowne befoie thou overcommest? 
Preprostatio . see Pbe- B. 3. 

Pre-prove, pre-pro vide : see Pre- A. i. 
Pre-pubertal: see Pre- B i. 

Prepnbic, prse- (przpi^bik), a. [f. iiext + 
-10, m b, f. Pbe- B. 3 + P0B10,] a Pertaining to 
the prepubis. b. Situated in front of the pubis 
1871 Huxley Veriebr A mm v 270 A large spatulate 
bone seems to be an exaggeration of the pre-pubic process 
1872 Humphry Myology 13 It extends over the side of the 
abdomen to the middle hoe and the edge of the prepubic 
shield and cornu 

II Prepubis, prae- (pnpi/ 7 bis). Also -es 
Ancd. [Pbe- A 4 J The pre-acetabular portion of 
the pubis, esp m Dinosauis. 

x888 R0LLESTON& Jackson Amm Life 65 This process 
appears to be the homologue of the prae-pubis (so called) 
in the Stegosauna and Ormthopoda among Demosauria. 
1^3 Syd Soc Lex., Piepubes 1896 Newton Diet Birds 
862 The, .anterior process of the os Piibis, often called the 
pectineal,, is the element which in Dinosaurs is described 
as the ‘prmpubis’, while miecent Reptiles it is repieseiited 
by the pubis propei 

Pr^UCe (pif piMs) [a "F. pfiptece (i^th c in 
Godet L preepiiUtim ] The loose fold 

of integument whicb covers the glans penis (or the 
glans clitondis) ; the foieskm, 
c X400 Maundev (Roxb ) XI In J>is temple was Charle- 
maync, when Jjc aungell brognt him J»e prepuce of oure 
Loid, when he was circumcised. 1341 R Copland Guy- 
don* s Quest Chtrurg, etc Kjb, Uhe heade h^ht pre- 
puce. c 1618 Moryson Itin IV v. vi. (1903) 495 Then the 
piepuce or foreskinne was taken out, and putt into a box of 
salt to be buryed after in the Churchyearde. 1767 Gooch 
Treat Wounds 1 433 , 1 have divided the Piepuce several 
times m Phimoses, without any ill accidents supervening 
X878 Bell GegenhauPsComp Anat 623 The end of the cli- 
toris IS generally provided with a gland, and is also covered 
by a prepuce 

f D transf. {a) The state of the iincircumcised, 
nncirciimcision. {b) See quot a 1682. Obs, 

CX400 Apoll. Loll. 84 Poul smh, NoiI>er prepuce nor cir- 
cumcicoun is out, nor out woib, not but keping of be bid- 
dingis of God 158a N. T. (Rhem ) Rom. li 25 If thou be 
a prevancatour of the Law, thy circumcision is become 
prepuce. 121682 Sir T. Browne Tracis (1684) 64 As the 
vulgar eiroresseth it to take away the prepuces from such 
trees. [Vulgate Lev, xix 22 Auferetis prmpulia eoium. 
poma quse germinant, immunda erimt vobis ] 

tPre'pucy. Obs. [ad. L. prmputium. see 
prec. and -OT.] The foreskin. Also tt attsf. The 
state of the uncircumcised ; uncircumcision. 

1382 Wyclip Acts XI 3 Whi entridist thou to men hauynge 
prepucie ? [Vulg ad vtros Praefutium habentes\ Rom 
11 25 ^If thou be a tiespassour of the lawe, thi circumci- 
sioun is raaad prepucie [Vulg circumcisio iua prsepuimm 
facta es/} 1388 — Dent x 16 Therfoi circumcide ge the 
piepucte {gloss etbir vnclennesse] of 3oure herte [Vulg 
pisepntium cordis}. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 392/1 That I 
may haue the prepucye vndefouled. 

Prepu nctual, a. rare. [f. Pre- A. 5, 6 + 
Punctual ] More than punctual ; coming earlier 
than the appointed time. So Preptinctnality, 
anticipative punctuality, the fact of ainving before 
the precise lime ; Prepu*]ictually adv.^ more than 
punctually. 

1870 Helps in Macm Mag July 239/2 Our conjoint pre- 
unctuahties brought us to the station a good half-hour 
eforethe time x88a Society 8/1 So far was pie- 

punctuality. earned, that Her Majesty was ten minutes 
before time Cent Did , Prepunctual. 1894 Sioty 

of My Two Wives no We were at the agent’s pre- 
punctually 

Preputial (prfpi« J>al), a. [f. "L. prsep/Vt-um 
PsiEPUTitTM + -AL ; SO mod.F pripuital^ Of or 
pertaining to the prepuce. 

x6xx CoKBET m Coryat Crudities, Panegyr Verses, Thy 
observations Have stuft tby massie and voluminous head 
With Mountaines Abbies Churches Syn^ogues Preputiall 
Offals and Dutch Dialogues, a 168a Sir T Browne Tracts 
(1684) 65 Those spi outs and buds which resembleth the pi e- 
putial pait 1846 G E DAvtr SimoiCs Amm. Chem II. 
461 Preputial and urethial calculi 
Prepyloric see Pre- B. 3. 

Prepyramid (pi f pi ramid) Anat [Pbe- A. 
4,] The an tenor pyramid of the medulla ob- 
longata. So Pre pyxa'midal <z., pertaining to the 
prepyramids, or situated m fiont of the pyiamids. 

x8^ Owen Veriebr, Anim I 273 A narrower median 
‘pre-pyramidaP tract. Ibid 276 'The * commissura ansu- 
lata’, which crosses the pre pyramids just behind the 
hypoana’ x868 Ibid III 83 The prepyramids are long, 
narrow, flat, and contract as they approach the pons. Ibtd 
86 Ihe prepyiamidal columns 

Pre-Kaphael (prfrmfriel), a, {sb) [Pbe- 
B, 2. J Previous to Raphael ; a painter (or paint- 
ing) before the time of Raphael, lb, » Pie- 
Raphaelite Hence Fre-Ba*p]iaelly adv. rare. 

1830 W. M Rossetti The P R B. Jmt July in Prx- 
rapkaehte Dianes <5- Lett (1900) 275, I reverence— indeed 
almost idolize — what I have seen of the Pre-Raphael 
painters 1830 Germ May 158 Mediaeval, or pre-Raffaele 
mt IS seen m his youthful timid darings. 1830 Dickens in 
Househ. Words I 266/1 That the Pre-Raphael Brother is 
indisputably accomplished in the manipulation of his art. 
Ibid 265/2 As befits such a subject — Pre-Raphawlly con- 
sidered. x8s3 D G, Rossetti in D, G* RIs Family Letters 
(1^895) II 132 Fattening on ill got pictures in bis sleep, Till 
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some Prsiaphael prove for him too deep 1878 GrOS^bt in 
H More's Poems Hem. Introd eg/i Its pre*Raphael like 
studies of nature 

Fre-Ba phaelism, prera ph-, prse-. [f. 

as prec + - 13 M.J The artistic principles of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood ( = Pee-RaphaeIiItism) j 
by Riiskin and otheis applied, by way of distinc-^ 
tioii, to the art of the painters who preceded 
Raphael; see quot, 1882 s v Pre-Raphaelitism 

xa« W. M Rossctti \xiPrmaph Dianes ^ Lett (1900) 
308 Though both Piseraphaelistn and Brotherhood are as 
leal as ever rStt Guilick & Timbs Paint 231 Pre- 
Raphaehsm, though open to the charge of mannerism, was 
a revulsion and piotest against the unmanly conventional- 
isms into which a portion of the English school had fallen 
x86s * Shirley’ NitgeeCrit viii. 356 Fra Angelico da Fiesole 

IS almost the only one of the pi m-Raphaelites, whom a man 
who does not believe in prae-Raphaelism can tihoioughly 
relish x88a [see PRr-RApHAiSLiTiSM]. 

So Fre-Baphaeli'stic a ^ next, B. 

1884 R. Buchanan Foxglove Manor II xvi. 38 One of 
your detestable pre Raphaelistic drawings, 

Fre-Baphaelixe, preraphaelite, pvse- 

(pr^rsc foiebit), sh and a Also -Eaflfael- [CPbe- 
* B. I + the proper name Raphael (ll. Raffaello. 
RaffaeU)^-Ym^:\ 

A. sb. 1 . An arlist who aims at producing woik 
in the spirit which geiieially imbued art before 
tlie time of Raphael (or, more especially, before his 
later work and that of his successors) ; spec one of 
the group of English aitists, including Holman- 
Hunt, Millais, and D. G. Rossetti, who 1:1848 
called themselves the *Pie-Raphaclite Brotherhood' 
(P. R. B.). 

1849 W. M, RossEfTi The P,RJB journal in Ppare^/u 
Diafies ^ Lett, (1000) 209. — /6id 19 Nov , ibid. 231 To- 
night was a P R, B, meeting at Millais's, at which we were 
all present with the exception of Woolner. 1849 D G, 
Rossetti Let to y, Collinson 23 Oct., ibid. 13 Dear P. R. B, 

[ =: Brother], On the road hither last night 1 [etc,] 

X850 JBlamo Metg July 82/1 The mountebank proceed- 
ings of a small number of artists, who are endeavouring to 
4et up a school of their own. We allude to the pie- 
Kaphaehtes. z85x Ruskin Pre-RapJtaehUsm 27 Tbe Pre- 
Raphaelites imitate no pictures ihey paint from nature 
only. x8s4 Fairholt Tenns Art^ Pre-Raphaelites, 
a school of modern aitists, who profess to follow the mode 
of study and expression adopted by the early painteis viho 
douiished before the time of Raphael, and whose piincipal 
theory of action is a rigid adheience to natural forms and 
effects, x86a ‘ Siiinr ey * Nitgx Crit, vi 271 We ai e all pise- 
raphaeliLes. Mr Millais' gawky gn Is, and Mr Dyce's skinny 
saints, liave gained Ihc day 1875 Helps Ess 107 The 
luxuriance and beauty of the water-weeds and of the bul- 
rushes,, would have given woik to a pre-RaOaelite for a 
year, x88a W. Hamilton Msthetic Movement fed. 3) iz 
it pleased Mr. Buchanan, 111 his attack on the Pie-Raphael- 
ites and Esthetes, to stigmatise The Germ as an unwhole- 
some publication. 1907 W. M Rossetti 111 Let, to Editor^ 

I myself wiite the words thus, Prmraphaehie and Pirn- 
rapfiaelitism, 

2 . One of the painteis who preceded Raphael. 

x86a [see Pre-RapiiaelismI. 

B, adj. (or attrib. use of sb.) 

1 . Of, belonging lo, or characteristic of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, or their principles and style, 

1849 [see A x]. 1831 Art yrnl x July xSs/x The attempts 
of a few>oung men who style themselves tnePre-Raffael ite 
school, but more properly might be called the Gothic school 
1851 Ruskin Pre-Rapkaeitttsm 27 The Pre-Raphaelite 
piLluies are just as superior to the early Italian in skill of 
manipulation, power of drawing, and knowledge of effect, 
as inferior to tliem in grace of design. 1853 Lect, 
A} chit IV. f X32 Eveiy Pie-Raphaehte landscape back- 
ground IS painted to the last touch, in the open air, fiom 
the thing itself, 1837 A ilwmwn 7 Feb 176/3 If our Crabbe 
be a poet (and a Pre-Raphaelite poet Crabbe was, long eie 
the Pre-Raphaelite style was dreamed of), x^ Haw- 
thorne Marh Faun xxxii, A pre-Rnphaelite artist.. might 
And an admirable sul^ect m one of these Tuscan girls, 
X873HAMBHTON Th. about At t Kill, 184 The Prc-RaphacUte 
movement is understood to have combined two very distinct 
aims ; hist, the intellectual elevation of art by the choice of 
noble and oiiginal subjects, and, secondly, iiii technical 
advancement by a new and minute analysis of nature. 190;$ 
Holman-Huni Pre-RaphaelUism 1 . lox In our final esti- 
mation this picture [Raphaels Transfiguration] was a signal 
step in the decadence of Italian art. When we had ad- 
vanced this opinion to other students, th^, as a reduciio 
ad absuf duMt had said, * Then you are Pre-Raphaelite 
Referring to this as we worked side by side, Mjllai‘> and I 
laughingly agreed that tbe designation must be accepted 

2 . Existing before Raphael 

1855 MotLEvCorr (1889) 1 vj, 182 In these pre- Raphaelite 
productions Flotence is very rich 188s W Hamilton 
ASsiheiic Movement X Enthusiastic in their admiration of 
early Italian art and the mediaeval Fie-Raphaelite painters, 

Fre-Baphaelitic, preraph-, prsB- (-i tik), 
a. [f. prec. + -lo.] Of, pertaining to, or after the man- 
ner of the Pre-Raphaelites ; » prec. B, i. 

1877 T SiNCUiR Mount (1878) 5 To note the baldness of 
Cmsaric heads without specially o^anised education in this 
pi e-R^haelitic direction x88r W G Palgrave in 
Magr, XLV, 23 A lofty tree of prs-Raphaelitic slenderness 
and grace 

Fre-Ba'pliaelitisli, prerapli-, prsB- 

(-oitij), a rare, [f. as prec. + -iSHk] Re- 
sembling the work of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

1865 M iss Mulock Christian's Mistake 11, (1866) 38 That 
pale, piitn, pie Raphaelitish dame who was represented all 
over the College. 1889 A rt Jml, Au^. 322 A picture, which 
he descilbes as very pie-Rapbaelitish indeed, of a coinffeld. 


I Fre-Ba’pliaelitism,prevapli-,pr88-. [f. 

Pbe-Raphablite -h -ISM.] The pnnciples, methods, 
or style of painting adopted by the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brolherhood and tneir followers; sometimes applied 
to a similar tendency in poetry and other arts. 
i8tt Ruskin ihile'i Pre-Raphaelitism 1833 iV" Brti Rm 
' 303 Pre-Raphaelitism « in painting very much what the 
letorm led by Wordsworth was in poetical literature 1853 
Ruskin Lect, Archii iv § 132 Pre Raphaelitism has but 
one principle, that of absolute, uncompicmising tiuth in all 
that It doe*!, obtained by woi king everything, down to the 
most minute detail, from natuie, and from nature only 
1858 Edm Rev July 206 Pre laphaelitism, both of the 
pen and brush, is a useful coirection of a pi evious morbid 
tendency 188a Ruskin Let to Chesneau 20 Dec. 
(Ashley Ltbr 1894), Pre-Raphaelism would properly express 
the method or manner of the painters who actually lived 
before Raphael— as ‘ Raphaelism' might geneially be ap 
plied to the style of all his school, at every subsequent date 
Pre-Raphaelitism is, it seems to me, the proper teim to 
express the peculiar tenets of the sect you have been 
examining, who called itself ‘Pre-Raphaelite or, with still 
gi eater exclusiveness, ‘The Pie-Raphaelite Brethren '. 

Frereotal, -reformatory, etc. Pre-B. 3,1, etc 
t Frere’S^ant. Obs, rare, [f. Pre- A, 2 + 
Regnant] One who reigns before another; 
a predecessor in the kingdom. 

1389 Warner Alb, Eng, iv, xxii. 99 Edward, King 
Harolds Preiegnant, of tms same Change foietold. xdoa 
Ibtd Epitome 376 William and Edward the Confessor 
Haiolds Pieregnant were, by the father’s side, Cosen lar- 
maines. 

Fre-remote, -renal, etc. : see Pre- B. 1 , 3, etc 
t Frere pt, v, Obs, rare, [f. L. pmrepl-f ppl 
stem of preeriph'e to snatch away in front of 
another, f. Pbb- A, 4 c + rap^e to seize. Cf, 
Coebept z' J tmm To snatch away m front of 
any one , to anticipate or forestall in seizing. 
(Known only in pa, pple prerept^ after L prartpi ns ) 
<545 Jove Exp Dost v 69 b. In vayne wept Esau aftii 
lacoD had prerept him his blyssuige 

t Frere'ption. Obs, rare. In 7 pr»-. [n. of 
action from L. prserlp^Vt prssrepl - : see prec ] The 
action of seizing or snatching away In fiont of one. 

1648 Likon Bos, X. 79 , 1 haie none to defend ray selfe, or 
to preserve what is mine own fiom their preeieption. 

Frereq[iure (prirfkw3i®*x), v. Also 7 pr®- 
[Pbe- A I.] tiam. To require beforehand. 
x6ao Bp Hall Don Mar, Cletgy i. iii, All other Chuiches 
prerequire a necessity of Manage in the persons to be or- 
dained 1634 Warren 223 Union pieiequireth 

existence xbde^e^sxmCRGoodwidsDtse vix da Repentance 
is pre requiied, and always was pre-required as a necessaiy 
Condition whereby a Sinner is qualified and made meet to 
receive the Pardon of his Sms X793 W Roberts Looker- 
on No. 6g (1794) HI. 79, Z will not oe able to move till A 
moves, .neither will A be able to move till Z hath so that 
the motion of every part will be prerequired to itself 
Hence PreregndTed ppl, prerequisite. 
x66x Glanvill Van Dogm 213 Every single motion . 
[owes] a dependence on .a Syndiome of piae-required 
motors. 1695 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc, rii* 62 The pre- 
retired Condition. 

Fr6r6q,iiisite (piAe’kwizit), a and sb [f 
Pre- A 3 -i- R equisite andjA] 

A. adj. Required beforehand; requisite as a 
previous condition 

1631 Baxter Inf BapU 90 A condition pierequisite in the 
subject of sanctification x6o6 WnisroN Th Earth iv 
(1722) 382 This bieaking up of the Fountains of the Deep 
was a prerequisite Condition 18x7 Coleridge Biog Lit, 
II xvi. 39 Poi the human soul to prosper in rustic life, a 
certain vantage-ground is pi e-requisite 1884 J Burroughs 
Birds Sf Poets 183 Something which is prerequisite to any 
de» and lasting success. 

B, sb. That which is required beforehand; 
a condition previously necessary. 

X633 T Adams Exp 2 Peter u 20 Knowledge is but a 
prerequisite to the mam of obedience 1758 Monthly Rev 
378 Prerequisites .expedient at least, if not wholly indis- 
pensable 1830 Mackiniosii Etk Philos Wks. 1846 1 , 158 
All the changes in ihe organs .aie nothing more than ante- 
cedents and pre-requisites of perception, bearing not the 
faintest likeness to it x88x Westcott & Hort Grk N, T, 
Introd § 226 Tbe essential prerequisites for striking the 
balance* 

t Frerequisi-tion. Ohs, rare, [Pbb- A. 2.] 
Recjuisition beforehand, previous requirement. 

X631 Baxter Inf Bapi 292 That the giving of tbe Holy 
Ghost m ordinary for Regeneration, was one stated end of 
Baptism, from the constant prcrequisition of repentance 
anc faith is evident to be a mistake. 

Fve-resolve, v. Now rare. Also Jr prea-. 
[Pbb- a. I.] 2i„pa,pple, Previously resolved; 
having made up one's mmd beforehand, b. inir. 
To resolve beforehand. 

XC33 PRVNNE HistnoM II. IV li, 930 No man goes 
thus pre-resolved to a Play 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp on 
Relig XVI 83, I am confident you are herein pr®-resolved 
as I wish, a 1637 W. Burton /tin Anton (1658) 79 They 
came pr® resolved, by study, of what they soon acted m 
the Counsel X786 Mrs. A. M ynvemle ludisct , 

II, IS3 He had pie-resolved to send Henry from Ether. 
Frereti^ato -rhotaoistic: see Pbe- A 4, B. i 
fPreroganoy. Obs, rare'^^ [f h, priet oga~re 
to ask first or before +- anoyJ The possess, on of 
piivilege; prerogative. 

[Cf, xsgs Britton iv 1 § 3 Nul parcener neqedent ne 
porra presenter saunte autre par nule prerogaunce de eirix- 
uescei le 3 x43a-5o ir. Higdon (Rolls.] VI. 205 The privi- 


lege 01 immunite of whtche place encreasede to gretepie- 
rogancy lad magnam prserogativam}, 

Prerogatlval (-aival), a. rare, [f. ne.\t + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to prerogative. 

x6i^ Sir J Semfill Sacrilege Handl 73 So must it not 
remaine still but returne eirt yptaroi^ All these 

prerogatiual Fr^ositions end euer in Christ 

Prerogative (pi^'rp’gativ), sh, [a. F. pri- 
rogative Xi4th c in Littrd) a prerogative, ad. L. 
praerogattva a jiievions choice or election , a fore- 
token, prognostic; preference, privilege, pierogative; 
prop fem sing of pratrogdtfvus adj (see next) 
agreeing with tnhtis or centiiria^ applied to the 
tnbe or centuiy to which it fell by lot to give its 
vote first in the Roman comitia 

‘ The box being shaken, so that the lots might he equally, 

.the century which came out fiist gave its vote first, and 
hence was called Prmogatroa. .Its vote was held of the 
greatest importance... Hence prsetogaitoa is put for a sign 
or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future : for a precedent 01 example, . a choice, . . or favour, 

.and among later wrileis for a peculiai or exclusive privi- 
lege* (Adam Rom Aniiq (1801) gi). 

(As the sense-development took place before the word was 
taken into English, the chronological order here, as will be 
seen, does not correspond with it, the original or etymo- 
logical sense is of late use see 3 }] 

1 . A prior, exclusive, or peculiar right ol privilege. 

a. esp, in That special pi e- 

enunence which the sovereign, by right of regal 
dignity, has over all other persons and out of the 
couT«ie of the common law, the royal prerogative^ 
a sovereign nght (m theory) subject to no restric- 
tion or interference 

In Great Britair, the extent of the royal preiogative has 
been a matter of discussion, more especially since the 
17th century j see the quots At present it includes the 
right of sending and receiving ambassadors, of making 
treaties, and (theoretically) of making wai and concluding 
peace, of conferring honoius, nominating to bishoprics, and 
giving all commissions in the army and navy, of choosing 
minibteis of slate, summoning Pailiament, and refusing 
assent to a bill, of pardoning those under legal sentence, 
with many other political, ecclesiastical, and judicial privi- 
leges, 'Jne exeicise of many of these prerogative rights 
IS piacticnlly limited by the rights of parliament or of other 
bodies or persons, the constitutional obligation to take the 
advice of ministers, and the need to secure the geneial 
approval and support of the nation 

[1393 Roils of Par it I. 117/x Quod Dominus Rex Pre- 
sen tationem suam latione Prerogative sue,, ad piedictain 
Vicariam habeat. 1308-9 Ibid 274/t Pur la Prerogative 
& le droit le Roy ] 1404 Ihd ill 549/z By the lawe of 

bis [the King's] land, or by his prerogatif 1494 Fabyan 
ChromvM 343 The wood or madde pailyament, .at this 
Counceyll, were made many actis agayn the Kynges preroga- 
tyue and pleasure, for the reformacion of the state of the land 
*553 T Wilson Rhet 87 b, The kynges pierogatme declareth 
his power royall aboue all other 1637 Doenmenis egst, 
Ptynne (Camden) 88, I heare all the Judges, .have con- 
cluded the Bishopps have noe whitt mcroacht uppon the 
King's prerogative 01 the subject's liberties 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popety Wks, (Grosart) IV 249 His [the king of 
England's] very Prerogative is no more than what the J^aw 
has determined a z6&o Butler Rem, (X7S9) 1 . 210 Princes 
had Prerogative to give Convicted Malmactors a Reprieve. 
rtSgo Locke Govt n xiv § 160 This Power to act accord- 
ing to discretion for the Publick Good, without the Pre- 
scnption of the Law, and sometimes even against it, Is that 
which is called Ptet ogative 1763 BlackstoneC^ww/a I, vii. 
257 The king has also the sole prerogative of making war 
and peace. For it is held by all the writers on the law of 
nature and nations, that the right of making war, which by 
nature subsisted iti every individual, 13 giwn up by all pri- 
vate peisons that enter into society, and is vested in the 
sovereign power 1769 ytmtus Lett viii (1797) 1 . « Eveiy 
ungracious or severe exertion of the prerogative should be 
placed to the account of the minister 1839 Keightley 
Hist Eng, I 410 The parliament by perseverance^ and by 
taking advantage of foreign wars, disputed successions and 
other circumstances, gradually set limits to prerogative. 
X863 H. Cox Ifisiit ni 11. 592 Writers on the constitulton 
have frequently used the word ‘ prerogative* in a restricted 
sense, confining it to those political poweis of the Crown 
which are not conferred by statute, and in this sense the 
wold will be here employed 1887 Spectator 27 Aug. 1x43 
The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is no easy or plea- 
sant duty. 

b. generally The peculiar right or privilege of 
any person, class, or body of persons ; as the pre- 
rogatives of parliament, of a peer, of a manor, of 
a free man, etc. 

X4 [see next, 3] 1494 Fabyan Chron vii 330 The kynge 
consyderynge the great prerogatyues bejongynge to that erip 
dome X495 Act 11 Hen. VII., c 34 § i Tae same Manoris 

with all liberties prerogatyves and fraunchises in the same, 
XS38 Starkey England n.\, 151 Thys thyng schold much 
intyse men to mat j age, specyally yf we game vnto them also 
certayn pryuylegys and prerogatyf z6a3 Gouge Se>m, 
Extent God's Provid § 8 The Church, and every member 
of It . , cballengeth the speciall care of God, as a preroga- 
live to itselfe. i^S M Carter Hon Rediv, (x66o) 60 
The Crown set on nis head by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a I^TOgative to that See 1685 Dryden THren, 
Ai^ist, 30X freedom, an English subjects sole preroga- 
tive. 1751 Johnson Rambler No iBo F 2 Every one 
must have remarked, what powers and preiogatives the 
vulgar imagine to be conferred by learning. X737 Smollett 
Reprisal i 11, The piisoners to be plundered, which you 
know IS the pierogative of pirates and privateers X830 
Merivale Rom, Emp (1865) I i 13 It was for their exist 
ence rather than their preiogatives that the Romans had to 
contend, 1875 JowErr Plato (ed 2) I 52 Will he not 
entrust to us the prerogative of makmg soup, and putting 
in anything that we like? 
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PBEROaATIVE. 

2 .^. A faculty or property by which a being 
(or formerly a thing) is specially and advanta- 
geously distinguished above others ; a natural or 
(Uvinely-given advantage or privilege. 

Vfiy Trbvisa Higdeu (Rolls) II 313 In many pojmtes of 
nana eondidotm, of his prerogatif and his worp^sse 
\or^, 10 ttOonuSis conditlonn prarogatiyis p 14^-50 
UioH ir I in mony_prerogattfes of his condiaon] £ 1400 
Trw Bk 3778 Tbei are at home In here centre And 
tW is hem tymej— so mote I thiyue— Ajrondir gret 

pretogatyoe. cj^LvTKt /f/y<»/r4-*S‘«‘M»6444l^e^«therj 
hiuh a prerogatyf lhat alfle] bchtjs specialy Desire of 
kynde hys coropanie And to be in his presence ws 
Caxt(»i St, Wtuefr, i Thib proujnce..vvas emheUibstiea 
and decorate with mnninerable proogatynys, ifiad PUgr 
Per/, (W. de W. is?i) 123 b, ITie gyfte of prerogatyue 


discrecyoii or cu^mynge of spimes is but in fewe 
perstones, i «< £den Decades 166 Othw prerqgatiu^ 


whiche naturebath plentifully giuen to this bfessed Hand. 
xi^ Oecas Rejl, v. iv, (1848) 309 Rare Qualities 

may sometimes be Prerogatives, without being Advantages. 


Metrop, 861 It IS man's high prerogative to be endowed 
with reason and coasmence. atSAa Buckir Mise Wks. 
(187a) I 37 It IS the peculiar prerogative of certem minds 
to be able to inteipret as well as to originate. 

fb. Precedence^ pre-eminence, superiority. Obs, 
c X407 Lyog. Resell 4- Sens 4493 Hyt hath swj (b A pre> 
togai^And of vertu so grete myght. i4i2-»> — Chton, 
Trey (RE.T.S.) adoo For trevvly ge. In bewte han a pre- 
rpgat^e, Pastyng echon, , Amongis flonris as doth J>e rede 
rose. 1555 £oen Dteades 340 The moste noble metals 
bane obteyned the prerogatiue to be estemed aboue other 
J. Read Cempend, Method 6a Ihib medicine hath 


a great prerc^ttue m healing the French poxe. 1605 
Guides Rem (1637) 37 llie Greek and Latin nave always 
home away the prezo^ttve fixim all other tongues 1624 
Caft. Skitk 22 A country that may bane the 

preroeattne over uie most pleasant places knowne, for large 
and pl«isant navigable Rivers. 1671 J, Webster Meted- 
lo^ iH. 41 What prerogative have Vegetables over Metals. 

3 . The nght of giving the first vote and thus of 
servmg as a guide or precedent to the votes that 
follow; (Only an etymological nse in English ) 

x 6 oo Holland Ztzfy xxiv 5x3 When it hMned that the 
centune of the younger sort was drawne out first by lot, and 
bad the prerogadve 1897 Daily ATcmr 20 May 5/1 To- 
morrow the vote will be given; and .Cambridge haa in this 
insUmce, to use an old word in its original sense, the pre- 
rogative. If Cambndge gives women de^ree^ Omord can- 
not continue to withhold them 1906 Daify Chren 4 Jan. 
6/6 The attempt to get the Birmingham pollings fixed for 
an earlier date,, was an efibrt for ‘prerogative’ in its 
oni^nal sense. 

4 . Short for Prtrogalive mirtx see 6. 

1603 CoKstii 4* CetH. Reel xai. The Probate under the 
seal of the Prerogative 

altnb, and Comb,j as prerogative-mongery 
notiony p&riy ; prerogative case, a cause within 
die jurisdiction of the prerogative court (see 6) ; 
prerogative copy, a book of which the copyright 
IS a prerogative of the crown ; prerogative 
lawyer, a lawyer retained in behalf of the royal 
prerogative; prerogative man, an advocate or 
supporter of prerogative ; prerogative oflloe « 
prerogative cmrt* see 6. 

1569 Nmhs Martins Months Mutde 51 My will, bemg a 
^rerogatino case .will bardlie passe with such expedition. 


I [Abbrev. P.CC andPCYJ 1846 M«Culloch 
Rmptre (1854) II 187 The Prerogative Court has jurisdic- 
' tion of all wills and administrations of personal property 
left by persons having bona notednhay or effects of a cer- 
! tarn V alue, in divers jurisdictions within the province. 1857 
Act 20 4 21 Vtct c. 70 § 7 (Ireland),! he Feison wh^o may 
be the judge of the Prerogative Court, shall be the First 
Judge of His Majesty’s C^urt of Probate 
I 7 . Prerogative writ. A writ issued on extra- 
ordinary occasions in the exercise of the royal pie- 
' rogative . see quots. 

1 1759 Ld Mansfield in Burrows Reports IL 855 Writs, 

t not mimsterially directed, (sometimes called pietogaiive 
wntb, because they arc supposed to issue on the part of 
the king,) such as writs of mandamus^ prohthtUony habeas 
corpus, certiorari, are restrained ^ no clause in the con- 
stitution given to Bervrick. 177X jumus Lett Ixiv (1797) 
II 225 Prerogative writs,, though liable to the greatest 
abuses, were never disputed 1^8 G H. B Kenrick in 
EwycL Laws Eng, Prerogative writs are issued upon 
cause shovra in cases whei e the ordinary legal remedies are 
inapplicable or inadequate. Ibid., The prerogative writs in 
present use are the writs of habeas corpus, viwidamus,pro- 
nihiiion, certlorar t, pi ocedendo. 

Prerogative (prijf7*gativ), a [ad. L. //«- 
rogdtiv-us characterized by being asked first, denv. 
of pmrogdt-tts, pa pple of protrogdre to ask before 
(others), f./^, Pbe- A i + rogdre to ask seeprec 
and-iVB So T,pr&ogatif,-ive, The example from 
Wyntoun in sense 2 stands quite alone in date ] 

1 . Rom, Hist, CharaLterized by having the right 
to vote first. Of a vote Given first and serving as 
a piecedent for those that follow. Also tiansj, 

Preiogaiive century seequot 1830 

1600 Holland Livy xxvi wi This fbie-dorae & choise of 
the prerogative centune, all the lest followed after, and by 
thdrsuffrages confirmed 1656 J Harrington Oceania (1658) 
76 The Lord High Sheriff, who is the first Magistrate 
of the Phylarch, or prerogative Troop 1783 W Gordon 
Lmy V. xvm (1823) 425 Licimus Calvus was by the preroga- 
tive tribes chosen military tribune. 1850 Merivale Rom 
Emp (1865) I IX. 387 note. The prerogative century was 
chosen by lot from the hundred and ninety.three which 
constituted the whole number, to give its decision first 1885 
Pail Mail G, 3 Nov., The municipal elections . do not 
constitute a ‘ prerogative ’ vote in favour of the Tones 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or arising from prerogative 
or speaal privilege; held, enjoyed, or exercised 
by exclusive prerogative or pnvilege ; privileged. 

14., WvNTOUN Cion, (Wemyss MS) iv. 1809 To Jus fre- 
dome ^n. And dignite prero^tive, Foroutinganecalhng or 
strive The Scottis fra be Pichtis wan \Coti MS pis prero- 
gaty weban pe Scottis fra pe Peythtis wan] 

i6m T Stoughton Chr Saertf 11 18 He arrogateth the 
prerogatiue title of Christ lesus, styling himself King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords 1768 Blackstone IILxvii 


before the <»inmon-prayer proceeds from a public constitu- 
tion .and is under the government of the Ar^bishop of 
Canterbtuy, so that almanacks maybe considered ^preroga- 
tive copies, Blackstone Comm IL xxvii 410. 

iS^t Nbvile Plato Redh*, 120 If a Controversie should 
arise, .between the House of Commons and the ^Preroga- 
Uve Lawyers, about the choice of their Speaker a 1797 
R Walpole Menu Geo II <1847) 11 . iv. 118 Beckford 
finished the Debate with reflections on the notorious duc- 
lawyers- 1710 M, Henry Comm, 
Bible, yokn iv. 46 He was an Herodian, a royalist, a *pre- 
rogahw n^. 17^7 Richardson Ctanssa (i8ri) II x\ui 
152 That little piddling part of the marri^e-vow which 
^rae '^prerogative-raonger foisted into the office. 1716 
M. Davira Aiken, Brit, IL 136 In the ^Prerogative Office 
? « Canterbury, a 1850 Calhoun Wks 

(1874) II» 399 !hat raobt dangerous spectacle in a country 
hke 01^ a *prerogative party, who take their creed wholly 
from the mandate of their chief, 

6. Prerogative court. The court of an aich- 
bishop for the probate of wills and trial of testa- 
mentary causes in which effects to the value of five 
pounds had ^en left m each of two (or more) 
dioceses within bis province ; its junsdiction was 
transfqircd in 1857 to the Comt of Probate. Tb. 
In New Jer^y, U. S. A. : A court held by the 
chanwUor sitting as ordinary, m which probate 
and similar ^nses are determined. 

4 Can* EccU xql Apparitors, both of 
inferior cotuts, a^ of the courts m the Archbisliop’s Pre 
ro^tive. Ibid,, To prove Ae ^id will, .m the court of the 
sad Prerogative ] Ibid,, The Appamor of the Prerogative 
Court ^10 Holland Cflw/dSf/i ? Bmt (1637) 181 ThePre 
TOjgative C^, in which the Coraiiussarie atteth upon In 
heritqnces fellen either by the Intestate, or by will and testa- 
fSak OvgiauRY CAmac, Veiiueus Widow Wks, 

ft were there no prerogative couit 
, II xxxii. S09 The court where the 

validity of such wilb is tried, and the office wheie they are 
re^stere^are called the prerogative court, and the proro- 
gative office, of the provinces of Canterbury and York 


harly confined to the crown. X854 Human Lot Chr vi 
hi (1864) HI 425 It established a kind of prerogative right 
in the Roman clergy to the Pontificate X863H ( ZoxInsUi 1. 
V. 28 Many of the prerogative Oideis in Council have 
a legislative character 1906 Bp Gore in Wesim Gaz 
X Sept 8/3 This means the establishment in the public schools 
of one kind of religious teaching in the prerogative position. 
3 . Having precedence or. priority; having the 
right to lead, leading, pre-eminent, 7 are, 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep 27 The affiiraative hath 
the prerogative illation, and Barbara engrosseth the power- 
full demonstration 1894 M W Maccallum Tennyson's 
Idylls 87 It might have been expected that the adapter of 
knightly stories like Paiamon and Arcite would above 
all be attracted to the pierogative romances of chivaliy. 

Prerogatived (prfrp*gativd),///.i3!. [f Pre- 
BO6ATIVB sb, + -ED I,"] Endowed with or possessed 
of a prerogative Sometimes construed as pa, pple 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confiit Rhem IT T (1618) 178 
The most priuiledged and pierogatiued man that is in the 
woild, 1604 Shaks 0 th m 111 274 1661 Feltiiam Lett 

vii \vi Resolves, etc, 71 Pierogativ’d at once to Create both 
a City and Church 1835 Tail's Mag II 182 The flatteiing 
attentions of one so pimleged and so prerogatived as his 
capricious Lordship 1879 Browning hay 38 Somebody, 
preiogatived With reason, reasoned 

Prero gatively, ran [f. Pbebogative a. 
+ -iiY ^.] As a prerogative or distinctive privilege. 
rtx64x Bp. Mountagu Acts 4* Mon, (1642) 32 Of these 
times It was said prerogatively by Esay 54. 13. ‘All shall 
bee then taught by God . 

+ Prero‘gativesMp Obs, nonce-wd, [f. Pbe- 
BOGATivB sb, + -SHIP,] With possessive pronoun, as 
a satmcal title foi a holder of a prerogative. 

1645 Scared Decretal 23 No Petition or Remonstrance 
can have a free passage for Redresse unto the Parliament, 
but what pleaseth their Prerogativeship 

tPrerogator. Obs, iare-\ [a. med,L. prse- 
rogdtor * dispensator' (Gloss. Isid.), agent-n. from 
prserogdre to ask first • see Peebogatiye.] (?) One 
who gives a prognostic. 

1632 Gaule Magasirom 237 Such a significator, such a 
proraissor, such a prerogator, such a dispositor 
Prermpt(prfr»pt),n! rare. Also 7 pres- [ad 
h, praerupf-tis broken or tom off, steep, abrupt, rash, 
pa. pple. of praerumpire to break off before (the 
B 4 ® + yumphe to break,] 

L Broken off before the end, or (in quot ) having 
the beginning broken off or lost, 

-iiziyxLL idq 6 The beginning of thi-> booke, 
and the greatM part thereof immediatly ensuing, is lost , 

I ihub It sheweih a piaerupl and bioken front as ye see. 


PBESAGE. 

2 Abinptly broken away; precipitous, = 
Abbupt a 4 

1603 Holland Pluiaich's Mor 1282 Prerupt and craggy 
rocks, x8x9 Blackw, Mag IV. 729 Von craigs pieiupt, 
which o’er the murky glare Of crimsoned smoke, then 
gloomy ledges shoot. 1831 J Wilson Unimore vii 254 
Disjoined with horrid chasms prerupt 

3 Sudden, unexpected , = Abbupt a 3 

1831 Scott Ct Robt Intr , Transferring the said calum- 
nious leports to my ears in a prerupt and unseemly manner 

+ Prera'ption. Obs, rare-~\ [n of action 
from L pr»7 umpire, pi aerupt-* see prec] An 
abrupt break ng off, a cutting off at one stroke 
a 1633 Gouge Comm, Heb xi 32 Self-murther is a violent 
preiuption of the place, time and means of ones own 
repentance. 

tPres,prese Obs lare, [Etymology obscure • 
see Note.] ? Praise Pbr To hold in prts and pres, 
to hold in esteem and (?) praise (Cf Peicb sb^ 
rt 1300 CmsorM 6358 Fra kan forth heild sir moyses pis 
\v,rr, ha, fier] wandes bath in pns and pres. ?«6i375 
E E Alht, P A 4x0 Hys piese, his prys,and hys parage. 
Is rote and grounde of alle my hlysse. 

[Usually taken as a form of Praise sh , which in both pas- 
sages fairly makes sense But it is difficult to bring pris 
(riming m Cnisor M with Moy^ts) into phonetic relation 
with pr^se, praise, which is moreover unknown till after 
1400. !he final emE E A Hit P is not etymological.] 
Pres, obs collateial form of Peess 
ii Presa (pr^ za). Mus, [It., = a taking, from 
presa, pa. pple fern., taken ] (See quot 1898.) 

2724 Short Explic* For Words zn Mus Bks , Presa, is 
a (Character in Musick called a Repeat. 2898 Stainer & 
Barrett Did, Mus, I erms, Presa, a character or mark 
used generally 111 continuous fugues or canons to mark the 
point of entry for the voices or instruments , a lead. 
Presacral • see Pee- B 3. 

Presage (pre-sild^, pif-, formerly prfs^^'dg), 
^b. Also 7 prfl0-. [a. F. prisage (i 5-1 6th c. m 
Hatz.-I)arm.), ad. L. pmsdgnm a foreboding, 
prognostic, f prsesdgire to forebode, f prsesdg-us 
foreboding, f prse, PBB- A. l-k^sdg-us predicting, 
divining. (In Gower perh. direct from Latin )] 

1 . Something that portends, foreshows, or gives 
warning of that which is about to happen ; an 
indication of a future event ; an omen, sign, portent. 


lings and Lord of Lords 1768 Blackstone III.xvii 
;8 Much easier and more effectual remedies are usually 
btained by such prerogative modes of process, as aie pecu- 
srly confined to the crown. X854 Human Led Chr vi 


1390 Gower Conf I 219 And seide how that was a presage 
.Of that fortune him scholde adveise 1379-80 North 
(1595) 1112 A very euil signe and presage for 
him, to enter into Rome with such bloudsned X595 
Shaks John iii iv 158 They will call them Meteors, 
prodigies, and signes, Abortiues, presages, and tongues ot 
heauen 1664 Butler Hud, n nr 686 Do not the Hist'ries 
of all Ages Relate miraculous piesages Of stiauge tuins m 
the Woud’s affairs? 1669 Worlidgb Syst, Agric (1681) 313 
The coming of the Swallow is a true presage of the Spring. 
1704 Dennis Faction Display'd xvii, When Health and 
Vigoui with a kind pi esage, Promis’d the boaiy happiness 
I of Age 1723 Pope Odyss 11 188 [He] drew A suie presage 
from ev’ry wing that flew 1774 Pfnnant Tour iicoi in 
X772, 312 The diead of JManneis who draw a certain pre- 
sage of a Storm fiom then appearance x86G J H New- 
man Geronitus 111 25 A presage falls upon time, as a ray 
Straight from the Judge, expressive of thy lot 
h. Without pi. Indication of the future ; chiefly 
m pbr of evil (etc.) pi esage, of (evil) omen, lhat 
presages (evil) 

1671 Milton Samson 1387 If there be aught of presage m 
the mind, This day will be lemarkable in my life By some 
great act, or of my daj s the last 1691 Evelyn Lei to Bp 
0/ Lincoln 15 Oct., Those furious ravages..! looke on.. as 
..of evil pisesage 1698 Congreve Semele i 1, Thisdi eadful 
Conflict IS of dire Presage Z707 Burke Regie Peace 111. 
Wks VIII 395 These birds of evil presage, at all times, 
have giated our ears with their melancholy song 1871 
B. Taylor Faitst (1875) I i 32 Filled with mystic presage 
I chimed the church bell slowly 

2 . An utterance foietelling something future; 
a piediction, prognostication. Now rare 
1395 Markham Mr R Gmuvile cxxxtx. Misfortune 
hearing this presage of life 1605 Verstegam Dec Inttll 

III (1628) 67 Presages or fore tellings of their good or euill 
foitune. 1647 Clarendon Hist Reh n § 103 He might 
reasonably have expected as ill a presage fbr himself from 
those Fortune tellers. i68x Glanvill Sadducisvws t. (1726) 
68 An ingenious Presage, but not tiue. 1871 Rossetti 
Dante at Verona vi, Shall not his birth’s baptismal Town 
One last high presage yet fulfil ? 

3 A presentiment, a foreboding j a feeling of what 
is going lo happen ; an intuition of the future. 

1393 Sh\ks. Rich IT, II IL J42 Faiewell, if hearts pre- 
sages be not vaine, We three here pait, that neu’r shall 
meete agame 1631 Weever Anc, Pun Mon, 9 The pre- 
sage or forefeeling of immortalitie. implanted in all men 
naturally, 1736 Butlfr Anal, i iii 64 The natural pre- 
sages of Conscience. 18x2 J Hodgson in J Raine Mem, 
(1857) I 115 He had a strong pi esage upon his mind that he 
had only a very short time to five 1847 Tennyson Princess 

IV 427 1852 Ld. Cockburn Jeffrey I 61, I have very 

often deep presages that the law will not hold me, 

4 , Comb, Presage-woman, a fortune-teller. 

a 1693 Vrquhai Is Rabelais nr xvi. 135 The customaiy 
st>Ie of my Language alloweth them the Denomination of 
Presage Women 

Presage (prih^i d^), v. Also 7 pr©-. [a. F. 
prisager (i6th c in Hatz -Darm,), f, prfsage Pbe- 
SAGE sb. The form presagier, ad. L. pmsdghe 
was common in 16th c French (Hatz.-Darm ) ] 

1 . irans. To signify beforehand (supeniaturally) ; 
to portend; foieshadow. 



PBESAGEFUli. 


PRESBYTER. 


156a Bulleyn Bwlwar/i, Sich& Men 54 Thei dooe prestige, 
deuine, or shewe before, what tlumges doe folowe c 1593 
Capt Wyatt R Ditdley's Voy \V Ind (Hakl Soc ) 56 If 
but one fyie is sene, it presageth a most cruell, daingeious 
and tempestuous storme 167a Sir T Browne LeU Friend 
§ 16 Hippocrates wisely considered Dreams as they piesaged 
Alteiations in the Body zyxi Addison Spect No 1^2, 
I am not so vain as to think it [a dieam] presaged any 
Dignity that 1 should anive at. ^x8i6 Joyce Sci, Dial 
XV (1846) 105 Have not eclipses been esteemed as omens 
presaging some diiefiil calamity? 

b. transf To point to or indicate beforehand j 
to give warning 0! (by natural means). 

1591 Shaks 1 Hen. V/, iv i 191 Ihis lainng discord of 
Nobilitie, doth presnge some ill eiient 1596 £dw III^ 1 

II, Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plain, Pre- 
sageth nought X67X Salmon Syn Med 11 li 326 If the 
Feaver continue to the third Crisis, it piesages Bleeding at 
the Nose. 1748 Gray Alliance 33 Th’ Event presages, and 
explores the Cause x8as Imison St. if Art{td Webster) 
I, ISO The rising of the mercuiy presages, in geneial, fair 
weather 1871 B Taylor Fausl (187s) I 399 noie^ The 
confusion of Margaret's thoughts, piesaging her later 
insanity, 

2 Of a person * To augur, predict, forecast 
1 By vSpenser used for To point out, make known. 
XS78 Lytr Dodoens vi. Ixvm 746 If they finde a Spider, 
they piesage pestilence 1590 Gretnc Orl, Fur (1599) xs 
Seest thou not all men piesage I shall be King? xfipo 
SprNSCR j? I X 61 Then seek this path that 1 to thee 
presage, Which after all to heaven shall thee send a x68o 
Butler Rem (1759) 1 174 Like Prophecy, that can piesage 
Successes of the latest Age 1770 Goldsm. Des Vill. 209 
Lands he could measure, teims and tides piesage X863 
MrnivALnTfw# Emjf Vlll.lxiv, osncle, The author pi e- 
saged from this vision that he should write no more than the 
empeioi had lead 

b. znfr. To form or utter a presage or prediction. 

1592 Dticior Faustus in Thoms E E Prose Rom (1858) 

III . XQ9 Which learned him to presage of mattcis to come. 
1665 J SprNCrR Vvlff. Pioph. 5 Men .are apt to believe as 
they affect, and then to presage as they believe. X697 
DayorN Firj!’ Geoig i 483 By certain Signs we may pre- 
sage or Heats and Rains, and Wind's impetuous rage 
X87X R Ellis Caiullus Ixviii 87 Which not long should 
abide, so presag'd surely the Parcae, X876 Moelcy Univ, 
Serm, iv, 73 Prophecy would fain presage auspiciously 

8. frans To have a presentiment or prevision of. 
1X9A isi Pi Contention (1B43) 27 My mind presageth 
1 shall live To see the noble Duke of Yorke to be a King 
X598 Totte Alba Gvf My misgmng minde piesaging to 
me ill. x^s l-r. Camden's Hist Elia ii. (168B) 145 William 
Jleibcrt Earl of Pembroke, presaging some Disaster to 
himself, departed this life in his Climactencal yeai. X797 
Mrs a M, Blnni tt Beggar Ctrl (1813) V 146 God forgive 
me if 1 don't piesage some mischief to poor Miss Rosy 
X879 Tourglc Fool's Ri'i XXV 154 That great experiment, 
from the prehminaiies of which he was Qnly able to presage 
danger and disaster, 
b inir. To have a presentiment, 

X586 Warner Alb Eng i. vi. (i6ia) 22 Where, like as did 
lus minde presage, he found it very so 1670 G II tr 
Hist ofCardinalsw ui i8i It succeeded as they presag’d 

Presagefal (pr/b^i'dgful), a. [f. PEESAciB sb 
+ -PUL. (The pronunc. retains the earlier stress.)] 

1 , Full of presage , portentous, ominous. 

X591 Sylvester Itiry 182 0 Princely Port I Ptesagefull 
Countenance Of Hap at hand 1 1605 Du Barias 11 111 
III Law X79 Presagefull rays of somwhat more divine 
z7a6-46 Thomson IVviter brawling brook. And cave, 
presageful, send a hollow moan. Resounding long in listening 
Fancy’s ear. 1820 L. Hunt indicator No. 62 (x8ea) XL 75 
The pres^eful nature of the meteor. 188B Amer. 
Commw u. in. Ixxi 584 A better chance of winning the 
preliminary canter, ana thereby securing the advantage of 
a presageful victory. 

2 . Full of piesentiment or foreboding 

1729 S/tVAOB IVandererv. 142 No sad, presageful Thought 
preluded Fate, 1796 Coleridge Sohh,^ to Friend wJto asaed 
now / felt^ etc, 10 Dark remembrance and presageful feai 
1859 Tennyson Vimen 293 Ev’n such a wave, . Dark in the 
glass of some presageful mood, Had 1 for three days seen. 
Hence FresagefuUy am. 

1844 Browning Colomhe's Bvihday ni, Piesagefully it 
beats presagefully, My heart. 

h Presa'gemeiit. Obs. [f. Presage w. + 
-WENT.] The action or fact of presaging a. Foie- 
showing, prognostication , an omen, a portent. 
c rS9S ^apt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy JV. Ind (Hakl Soc.) 
55 A fyre called Santelmo or Corposaotie; the which 
appeareth before anie tempestuous weather as a presage- 
ment of a most dainegerous storme a X639 Wotton Dk. 
Muckhm. in Rehq. (x^x) 118, I have spent some enquiry, 
whetlier he had any ominous presagement before his end 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud Ep v, xxi 26s The falling of 
Salt IS an authenltcke presagement of ill lui»e 

b Presentiment j foretelling power ; prevision. 
X637 Jackson Serm on Matt 11, 17, x8, $ 8 Her own pre- 
diction or good ominous presagements of Joseph’s name 
X646 Sir T. JiROWNs Pseud, Ep i,x 40 His reservednesse 
had contrived answers, whose accomplishments were in his 
power, or not beyond his presagement 

Presager (prA^ '’dgoi). [f. Presage v. + -eb 1.] 
One who or that which presages or portends, 

1591 Treub Raipte K John xiii, 141 Vnvsuall signes, 
Presagers of strange terrors to the woild. i:x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. xxiit, 0 let my books be domb presagers of my 
speaking biest. 1698 (R, Ferguson] Vww Eccles. Pief.. 

A Presager and Prophet, of the Fate and Destiny which did 
await him. 1743 tr. Heister's Surjgr. x88 An able Presager 
in the Events of this kind of Inflammation, 

fPresagie. Obs. [ad L. pmsagimi 

Presage ; for the form, cf. fnidigy 1 «Prbsagb sb. 

iS8x Stubpes Tm Examples (N i, Tninke thou this is 
a piesagie of God's fearce wrath to thee. 
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I t Fresa'gient, a. Ohs. iwe. Also pres-. 

[ad L. Jn f&sdgmjUem^ pr, pple. of pmsdgfre to 
[ piesage . see Presage sb Cf obs. F. presagiant 
j (Cotgr ) ] Having presentiment or foreboding. 

' 1648 W ScLATER Comm. Malachy (1650) Ep Ded , As it 

I were forespeaking, and (after 2anchy’s expression) piae- 
sagient, conjecturing natures. x668 H More Div Dial rr 
XI (1713) 120 There not being so comprehensive and pre- 
sagient an Anxiety in Brutes. 

Fresaging (prfs^i ds g), vbl sb [-ing^.] 
The action of the vb Presage; piognostication 
1398 Florio, Presagta^ the ai te of presaging 01 diuination. 
xos* Gaule Ma^ashom 241 When or where their divina- 
tions and presagings were most received 1744 Berkeley 
Stns § 252 Plotinus observes that tfte art of presaging is 
in some sort the reading of natural letteis denoting older. 
1906 Hibhei t Jml Jan 246 Destined to fulfil in his person 
the presagings of the nation's seeis 

Fresa'giug, ppL a* [-ing 2.] That presages, 
a Foieboding, portending, giving augury. 

z6o6 Holland Sueton, 242 Piesaging tokens which I will 
now relate 1704 Hymn Vtci fix. We had presaging 
Tokens of Success 1846 Trench Mirac xviu. ^862) 299 
The very name of the pool having in his eyes a presaging 
fitness 

b That has. presentiment or prevision. 

1632 Lithgow I'rav x 459 The poi tending heaumesse 
of my presaging soule, a z6^ Kath Philips In Mem. 
F. jP. Poems (1667) 40 No, thou art gone, and thy presag- 
ing Mind. 17x3 Young Force Reltg' ii 114 [He] wondnng 
sees in sad presaging thought z^3 Standard 14 June, 
So much for the presaging intelligence which fiist invented 
the fable 

tience Fresa'g’ingly adv , in a presaging manner. 
x6ia R Sheldon Sesm St Martin’s 48 How often haue 
1 heaid Robert Parsons presagingly hope for such con- 
tentions vpon vnion of the two kingdomes, x66o A Sadler 
Subject's Joy 2 The Younger is a Masquer ; and she also 
doth praesagingly prseact his just inauguration 1848 
Chambers' M ISC Xl Alex Andrayne s The jailer opened 
a little door studded with iron, on which my eyes had been 
from the first presagingly fixed 

t Fresa'gious, a. Obs [f L prmagi-um 
Presage + -ous ; cf. obs, F, presagieux (Colgr.).] 
a. Of the natuie of a presage; ominous, portentous 
b Having a presage or presentiment. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 204 Strange visions, con- 
fii med with preisagious chances. 1663 FUtgeUnnii orO. Crom- 
well (1672) 9 Noi were there any presagiou^ dreams 01 feaiful 
divinations X702 C Mather Magn Chi. iii iv vu. (1B52) 
603 That holy minister of the gospel at length grew very 
presagious that his labouis diew near unto an end, 
t Presagi-tian, Obs. rare’^K In 7 prte-. 
[app, for ^presagtaan, f Presage after magician, 
p/actician, etc.] A piofessoi of presages; an 
augur, piognosUcator. 

x65a Gaule Magastrom, 293 Augustus had such a con- 
fidence in this fatidical praesagitian, that he divulged his 
natalilial Theme 

tFresagi'tioxi. Obs. prmsdgUian’em, 
n. of action f. prmsdgire to presage see Presage 
] A piesaging, a piesage 
c Z340 tr, Pol Verg" Eng Hist, (Camden) I 228 A presa- 

f ition and token, wherebie this Edgina conceaved hope to 
ringe foithe a childe, which in tyme to comme showlde 
reigne. x 6 sa Gaule Ma^asirmt 52 Have not beasts a 
more peifect presagition, by their senses, than men, with all 
then reason, can attain unto ? 

FresanctU^ (pr^sae’qktifei), d. rare [Pre- 
A I.] trans To sanctify previously or before- 
hand Chiefly in Pxesanotlfied ppt. a. [after 
med L.prsssanct^cala the presanctified (elements), 
missa prsesanctificdtbrim the mass of presancti- 
fied (elements) ; so F. la msse des prisancttfiis'\, 
sanctified or conseciated befoiehand. Liturgy 
or Mass of the Presancitjied, an office said m the 
Roman Catholic Church on Good Friday, and in 
the Greek Church throughout Lent (except on 
Saturdays and Sundays and the Feast of the 
Annunciation), at which the elements used have 
been consecrated at a previous celebration 
1833 Rock Ch of lathers III 11 242 The mass of the 
presanctified was celebrated *866 Felton Am, <?• Mod 
Of II. II. Jv 336 These two, with a third, called the Liturgy 
of the Piesanctified, constitute the general liturgy of the 
Gieek Church down to the present day. 187a 0 Siiimy 
Gloss, Eccl, Terms X0& Ihe custom, of notconseciatmg but 
only of receiving the piesanctified Host conseciated on 
Maundy Thursday 

Fresa'liCtifica*tion. Also 7 pres-. [In a, 
f, PRB- A. 2 , in b, n. of action from prec.] 
a. A previous sanctification, b. Consecration 
of the euchaiibtic elements at a previous celebration. 

ax66o Hammond 19 Serm ix Wks. 1684 IV. 619 A piae- 
mundatiOQ or prssanctification of them that sued to be 
admitted higher x87a O Shiplfy Eccl Terms 
It IS doubtful what the usage of the English Church, in 
the abeyance of piesanctification, ought to be. 

Presand, -ant, -aunt, etc., obs, ff, Present. 
Pre-8arto*rial, A. nonce wd, [Pbe-B i,] An- 
terior to the rise of the ‘ sartorial art’ or tailoring. 

X87X Lowell Study Wind, Thorean 143 Bran had its 
prophets, and the presartonal simpIiaJy of Adam its martyrs, 
tailored impromptu from the tar-pot of incensed neighbours. 

t Fre-say'f z'- Obs. rare, [f, Pre- A, i h- 
Say V.] tram. To say before , to preface with 
something said. 


I 172a S Sewall Diary 23 Sept , Sung 4 Staves of the 80th 
I Psalm, the last of it, only pre said it with, From Egypt, 
I &c , four Lines. 

Fresbyope (pre-sbiizNip, pre*^-). [f. 

as next + Gr. -wiros seeing.] A person affected with 
presbyopia. 1837 m Dunclison 

II Fresbyopia (pres-, prezbii^a pi^). Raiely in 
anglicized form pre'sbyopy. [mocLL, f. Gr. 
Trp 4 <T 0 vs an old man + -a;7rta (as in d(jt0\vo3nia 
Amblyopia), f. « 5 ^, ihir- eye.] An affection of the 
eyes incident to old or advancing age, in which the 
power of accommodation to neai objects is lost 
or impaired, and only distant objects are seen 
distinctly ; a form of long-sightedness. 

*793 Young m-P/w/ 'Irons. LXXXIIX X78 The central 
pait of the ciystalline becomes rigid by age, and this is 
sufficient to account for presbyopia. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med (ed 4) III 151 The third vaiiety, or that produced by 
old age, constitutes the presbytia and presbyopia of medical 
wt Iters 1869 G Lawson Di^ Eye (1874) 233 Presbyopia 
or Long Siglit is one of the first of the legion of troubles 
which advanang years bring upon all of us. z88x Lc Comte 
Sight I iiL 49 The remedy for presbyopy is the use of con- 
vex glasses. Ibid, soMyopy is a structural defect, pres 
byopy IS a functional defect 

Fresbytopic (-p*pik), a. {sb) [f. as prec.+ 
-1C ] Pertaining to 01 affected with presbyopia. (In 
the same sense H presbyops has been used). 

180X Home in Phil 'Irons. XCII. 6, I adapted the 
optometei to piesbyopic eyes, Heherdeih Comm 

Ixvi. (ed a) 330 A violent giddiness has suddenly made a 
pel son presbyops, or long sighted] i88x Anderson in 
Nature 27 Oct 6x8/2 Suppose a man has become presby- 
opic, ue his accommodation has gradually become stiff, 
and Its range reduced 

b. as sb A person affected with presbyopia 
1864 tr. Bonders' Accom 4- Reft act Eye ^oB Often hyper- 
piesbjopics and piesbyopics aie met with in this group. 
PresbyjOtie, a. nonce wd, [f. as piec. + Gi. 
oSy, djT- ear, -wroy -eaied 4- -10 ] Dull of heanng 
in consequence of old age 
X890 Humphry Old Age 152 To meet the auditory defects 
which may be attributed to a presbyotic condition. 


Fre'sbyte. [ad Gr. irpfaiaiiTijy an old man 
(Aristotle, 31. 25) So F preshyte, mod.L 
preshyta.'X « Presbyopb 

(The modern use is not that of Aristotle, who only rai>»es 
the question why an old man (irpeor/SvTTiO is long sighted 
Nor IS It recognized even in the 1762 ed. of Castelli Lex, 
Med, I By water ) 

[1704 J. Harris Lex Techn 1 , Presbtiss, are those Men 
who by Old Age, or other Accidents, have the Globe of the 
Eye so flat, that the produced Visual Rays pass the Retina 
hefoie tliey unite xyaT-^x CnAMBrns Cycl. s, v, If the 
distance between the letina and the-ciystalline be loo small, 
the person will likewise be a presbyta.] 1846 Worcester 
cites Prot Farrar for Presbyte. 

t Presbyte©*r. Obs.rare-'^. Derisive abbrevia- 
tion of Press'! TFR iAN sb., after pulpiteer, etc 
Hence + Presbytee ring M. sb., acting the 
Piesbytenan , piactice of Presbyleriaiusm 
1708 T Ward hng Ref (1716) 112 The Wars that were 
begun In sixteen hundred foity one 'Tween Protestants and 
Presbyteer's. 1684 Roxb Ball. (1885) V. 461 Then leave 
your rebellious and damn’d Presbyteermg, Oi you may be 
glad of Poor- Jack and Red-Herring 
Fresbyter (pre s-, pre zbilsi). Also 6 pres- 
bitex [a. late L presbyter (Tertullian), ad, Gr. 
frp€<s0bripos, in N. T an elderof the Jewish council 
or Sanhedrim, an eider of the apostolic church ; 
prop. adj. 'older, elder*, compar of jrpeo'jSuy an 
old man. So F presbyhe. 

The Vulgate legularly rendeis Gr. trfietrPbrepoi, -ot by 
senior, semores, exc in Acts xx 17, xxii. 5, where it has 
majores natu, and in Acts xiv 23, xv. x Tim. v, 17, 19, 
Titus 1 5, Jas. V X4, wheie the (Ji. is retained os presbyter, 
•en. T he same men who in Acts xv 2 are called apostoh 
et preshyteri, aie denominated m verses 4, 6, 22, 23 apostoh 
et semoies t the Gr having uniformly airocrToAoi kai vpeapv 
repoi. Wyclif faithfully renders these Latin equivalents by 

1) elder man, eldre, eld{e)i e men (twice, in "R^v.fSenyoutes), 

2) the more thorw (or in) birth, and 3I Presiis The 
16-1 7th Eng versions from the Greek, and the Revised, 
have uniformly elder, -s, in every instance. The Rhemish 
N T has priest whercvei the Vulgate has presbyter, in 
other places regulaily anncients i but, fiom x Peter onward 
(18 places) senior, seniors. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of senior in the Vulgate, 
preshy ter became the official name of the ecclesiastical 
order, whence also the Com, Romanic prister, OF. and 
VvQv. piestre, 'P.Priire, Sp and Cat preste. It piete*, 
WGav *pfhier, (jS prfstar, OFns. prisiere^Dvi and 
Du. pf tester, OHG. PrSstar, prist, prrasi, ON pfysir, 
prest-, OE. preost, Eng. pf lest (as an order in the Latin 
and Anglican chuiches) see Priest] 

1 . Au elder m the Chiistian chinch, a, In the 
early church : One of a number of officers who 
had the oversight and management of the affaus of a 
local church or congregation, some of them having 
also the function of teaching, (Cf. Bishop sh. i a.) 

X397 Hookbr Eccl PoL v Ixxviu § 4 The historic doth 
m^e no mention by what occasion Presbyters were insti- 
tuted la lerusaleuL onely wee reade , how the like were made 
afterwards else wWe. 1631 C Cawvwwgsw Get i Rehg. 
iL ^ All agree in this, that in the Apostles time there was 
no difference betwixt Bishops and Presbyters 178X Gibbon 
Deel 4 F xxxi IIL 261 After leceiving, by the imposition 
of hands, the sacred character of a Christian Presbyter, he 
ventured to open the gates of the city i8ao Southey 
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ir£s/e^ 11 437 {Wesleyl proposed, in his character of pres- f 


Co'^YBEABB L H Si. Patti \1862) I, xiu ^06 The office 
of the Piesbjters tvas to watch o\er the particular cnurtii 
in which they ministeredi m all that regarded its external 
order and internal purity ^ 

b. In Episcopal churches , A minister of the 
second order, ranking below a bishop and above a 
deacon; a priest or pastor. (In modem use, not 
an official or ordinary term, but used occasionally 
instead of priest, to connote identity with sense a, 
or distinction from the sense of ‘ a sacrificing pnest ’ 
(=; Or, Usarert/os): see PuiSST). 

i<07 Hooker JSccl Pot v. bcxvui § 2 The Geargie are 
eit to Presl^ers or Deacons, /iitt, S 3 In truth the word 
Presbyter doth seeme more fit, and in proprietie of spwh 
more agreeable than Pnest with the dnft of the whole 
Gospell of lesus Christ 1635 Canous EccUs, Ch, Scot 
xviu 39 If anie confesse the same to the Bishop, or Pres- 
byter, hee shall not make knowne, nor reveale what hath 
beene opened to him in Confession. *706 Phillips, Pres- 
hyter, .a Pnest? as a Presbyter of the Church of England. 
xSao [sec a). S846 Sharps Hist Erypt xiv. ^3 Onpn 
afterwards removed to Pales^^ and fell under the displea- 
suie of bts own bishop for being there ordained a pres^ter. 

c. In Pr^bytenan dmrehes: An occasional 
name for an elder (see Eider sb,^ 4, Presbyteriait 
a i); e^, one who is a member of a Presbytery. 

i6« Heyrooo Pours Pteui&es i xviiL Wks. 1874 II. 
207 ^ould Soldan, Sophy, Pnest or Presbyter, Or gods, or 
Dtuels, or men, s^ne-say our wIiL cz6f6 Milton Hero 
Forcers Consc, aoWhen they shall read this clearly in your 
charge. New Presbyter is but Old Priest wnt Large. 
x8at Galt Ann, Parish xii. She considered the comely 
humility of a presbyter as the wickedness of hypocrisy 1858 
Buckle CvvUiz, (xSdg) II. v 197 The mam (mject was, to 
raise up presbytery and to destroy bishops. 
t 2 . A Presbyterian Obs 

1647 inRushw Hist Coll. iv. (1701) II. 1033 He..prest 
him to tell him whether he was an Independent or a Pres- 
biter? The Gentleman answered, Neither, for he was a 
Protestant. 165s Evelyn Diary 25 Dec , The monmfullest 
day that ui my life 1 had seene, or the Church of England 
herselfe since the Reformatioa; to the greate rejoicing of 
both Papist and Presbyter, x86o J. Qrouch] Return. 
Okas, ll xo Monck was not so much Presbyter x68s 
Wood lAfe 5 Nov. (O. H S.) II SSS Westminster Scbool- 
boyes bumM Jade Prestoer instead of the pope. 1817 
PollokC^/its 7 *. vuLj^ Episcopahan none, nor presbyter. 
3 . aUrtb, and Coitw : presbyi»r-abbot, an 
abbot who was a presbyter ; piesbyter-bisliop 
== sense i a, identified with Bishop sb. i a ; 
t presbyter dissent, app, a dissent on the part of 
presbyt^ or priests; f Presbyter Jolm< see 
Presteb John ; f presbyter Scot, a Presbyterian 
Scot, or ?a Scottish Presbyterian elder. 

*8(39-47 Yeowfll Anc. Bnt Ch. ix, 97 The monastery 
of Iona had for its governor a '^Presbyter-Abbot, to whose 
authority the whole province and also the bish^ them- 
selves, were bound to be subject. 1903 Union mag, Aug. 
364/a ’^Presbyter-bishops woe in existence before the single 
bishop was thought of 1690 Evelyn Diary 9 Mar, He 
observed that the first ^Presbyter dissents from our disci- 
pline were introduc’d by the Jesuites ord^ about the 20 of 
Qiieene Eliz. 1649 Milton Rtkan xxvii, While the *presby- 
tec Scot that woos and soliats him, is neglected and put off. 
1669 Pefys Diary 14 May, A modeery, by one Cornet 
Bolton, .that did pray and preach like a Presbyter Scot 
Fresbyteral (pres-, presbl tor^), a Also y 
-bit-, [a F. preshytiral (14th c. m Hatz.-Darin.)5 
ad. preshyteralis (^ 984 m Du Cange) % see 
prec and-AL] 

L Of or pertaining to a presbyter or priest; con- 
sisting of presbyters. 

i6tx ChrcR , PresbiteraH, Priestlte, belonging 
to a priest i6ao Brent tr. Sarpts Counc Trent vn 652 
According m the Councell of Chalcedon, at which time a 
presbyteroll title without an Office was not heard of tn< 
tr. Ditpiiis EccL Hist, xjih C, I v, 176 Neither the Unction, 
nor the Delivery of the Consecrated Vessels, are the Matter 
of Presbyteral Ordmation X776 Gibbon Decl F xv 
I' 490* These powers, during a short peiiod, were exercised 
according to the advice of the presbyteral college 1885 
Ligotfoot EP Phibppiam (ed 8) 350 [In the Doctruu of 
the Tvieloe Apostles] There is no trace of the episcopal 
office as distinct from the presbyteral. 

2. « Presbyterian a . i. 

1651 W. Jane Eunav AxAcutto? 193 The Directoiy, Extem- 
porall devotions, independent, or Presbiterall platformes 
^tid^s T^cts II xa Dissenting Ministers in and 
about London, that go under the Denomination of Presbi- 


episcopal or^iEation of Church government 1902 T M. 
Lind^V Cfl.Earfy Cent v 194 There is no indication 
that he a upholding the episcopal against any other form 
of cbncch government, as for instance the presl^teral. 

Fresbyterate (presbrtar/t, prez-), sb, [ad. 
med Upresbyteratus (755 mDu Cange) : sec Pres- 
byter and -ATE 1,] 

1 . The office of presbyter, pres^tersliip, eldership. 

xjS4a jFiL Taylor Episc (1647! 82 my should a Deacon- 
ship, or a Presbyteratc consist with the office of an Evange- 
list, more then aBwhopnek? 1683 Cow^ Honconf Plea 
12 The Ministry that I have received, is the sacred office of 
?833;fi J H. Ne^n Htsi, Sh,Prim, 
C4r., Apolhnarts (1872) 39a His father.. rose to the presby* 
terete tn the Church of that city [Laodicea] i88z Stanley 
Chr Instit (1884) 36 As the Episcopate became more 
separate from the Fresbyterate. 


2 A body of presbyters ; the order of presbyters. 
1641 R Brooke EPtsc ir in. 74 As appeare by that 
of Paul to Timothy, on whom were laid the Hands of the 
Piesbytery, not of the Fresbyterate, or one Presbyter 
lyas tr Dupin' s Eccl, Hist x^thC, I v t6s The distinc- 
tion of the Episcopate and Fresbyterate, as of two separate 
Orders. 1879 Farrar St, Paul II App 618 The mild and 
natural authority which the Apostle assigns to a represen- 
tative presbyteratc, 

Fresbyterate (-A), a, [Short for presbyle- 
rated, see next ] Constituted of presbyters or elders. 

1853 D King Def Preslyt, Ch Govt vi. m (1854) 349 
T he sole or chief use of presbyteratc gathering is to settle 

^esliyterate (-«*t), v Also 9 -trate. [f. 
Presbyteu + -ATE 87] trans. To constitute or 
organize accordmg to the Presbyterian system. 
Chiefly in Presby terated ppl a 
1702 C, Mather Megn, Chr, v it (1852) 208 A pr^by- 
terated society of the faithful 1900 W A Shaw Hist, 
Eng* Ch, II 126 All the Parliamentary ordinances for the 
county classes which have survived, only presbytrated 01 
united into the classes, the parish churches or chapels 
II Fresl^dre. [F , ad. lateL. PresbyteriumJ 
A Roman Catholic priest’s house; * Presbytery^ 
1844 Lever T Burke II 165, I took him home with me 
to my presbythre at Sevres, for that was my parish 1837 
G Oliver Coll Hist CaiJi. Reltg Cornwall, etc. 27 A 
convenient site was purchased, for a church, school, and 
presby tere. x86o All Year Round No 63. 306 At the 
entrance of the village street, .stood the chuicm, and. .the 
presbythre and its apple garden, 
ffoesbyteress (pre-s-, pre'zbiteres). Obs, 
[ad. med.L. preshytenssa (Ordo Rom in Du Cange, 
Duns Scolus Sentsnt 4. 25. 2-6) ; m sense 2 for 
earlier L, presbytera . see Presbyter and -ess.] 

1 , The wife of a presbyter or pnest. 

1546 Bale Eng Votaries i (1550) 71 Marianus sayth, she 
was a presby teresse or a prestes leman, to saue the nonoure 
of that ordre, bycause he was a monke hys selfe [X583 
Foxf a vsist Pnestes then m those daies [c 1074] had 
wmes openly and laivfully as appeareth by the dedes and 
wntynges of tbeir chapter scales and were called, by their 
name, presbytensse ] 1672-5 Comber Temple 
240 So It was in Germany long after, where the Priests 
Wife had the Title of Presby teress, 

2 . A female presbyter , one of an order of women 
in the early church, having some of the functions 
of presbyters. 

They were either widows, or matrons who had with their 
husbands' consent left the estate of matrimony, to devote 
themselves to divine service. (See Du Cange J 
X65X Jer TKiunxClerusDom x^ The Fresbyteresses who 
were the governesses of women, in order to manneis and 
religion. x68a Weekly Mem, Ingen 342 To enquire into 
the quahty of these Presbyteresses of the primitive church 

Freabyterial (pres-, prezbiti^ nal), a, {sb,') 
Also 6-7 -bit-, [f. late L. presbyteri urn Presby- 
tery -i--al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a presbytery or body of 
presbyters or elders a. generally. 

«x6oo Hooker Eccl Pol. vi 1 §4 Treatises wheieby 
they have laboured to void the rooms of their spiritual 
supenots before authonzed, and to advance the new fancied 
sceptre of lay presbyterial power X64Z R Brooke Eng 
Episc Bt Timothy received hxs Evangelicall Gift by the 
Imposition of Presbytenall hands. 1706 Dc Foe yure 
Dvu, Pref. 34 The Disputes about the Jus Dvuinum, of 
several sorts of Power, whether Regal, Episcopal, or Pres- 
byterial, have had fatal Efifects in their several Turns 
Gladstone Ch Pnm. 410 A question of pure fact, 
whether the sufficiency of Apostolical powers has been 
historically transmitted in the Presbyterim as well as m the 
Episcopal line 

b of a local Presbytery (sense 4) 

I7*y Db Foe Mem. Ch Scot 16/r The Assembly of 
Ministers, either General, Synodical, or Presbyterial 1796 
Morse Amer Geog I 271 The Presbytenan churches are 
governed by con^egational presbyterial and synodical 
assemblies 1832 Chalmers in Hanna Mem (1851) III. 
xvii 317 Men will not suspend their secular business on the 
Presbyterial fast-day x8^ Blackie Stud Lang, 25 Passing 
the entrance tnals .and Presbytenal examinations. 

2 . = Presbyterian a i. (Common m 17th c.; 
now rare ) 

xS9» iMli] Conspirade for Pretended Reformation viz. 
Presbytenall Discipline 1593 Abp, Bancroft (title) 
Davngerovs Positions and Proceedings, published and 
practised within this Hand of Brytaine, vnder pretence of 
Reformation, and for the Presbiteuall Discipline Z64X 
Milton Ch, Govt, Pref , This government, whether it ought 
to be presbyterial or prelatical 1642 Sir E Dering Sp on 
Reltg xvi 82 The next is the Presbytenall way .1 can 
poynt out when it began, 1646 Chas I mEWviOtig.Lett 
Ser. II. HI. 326 Many persuasions and threatnmgs that 
hath been used to me for making me change Episcopal into 
Pr^bitenal Government z68x-6 J Scott Chr, Life (1747) 
III, 388 The two main Rival Forms of Church Government 
mretending to divine Institution, are the Presbyterial and 
Episcopal 1904 Wesim. Gas. 6 June 3/2 The petitioners 
were departing from the constitution of the Presbyterial 
system and weie going on the worst lines of a Congrega- 
tionalism no one could defend 
fb as sb, = Presbyterian sb Obs. 

^47 G. I^LMBR Sectaries Unmasked 23 Another point in 
difference between the Presbyterialls and some of the 
sectaries. 

Hence f Fresb7te*rlall8t, a Presbyterian ; 
Preabyte'rlallydMA'., f a. according to the Pres- 
byterian system of church government {obs ^ ; 
on the part of a (or the) presbytery. 

X047 Palmer Sectaries Unmasked 2 Conversations 
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between those that stand foi the Presbyterialists govern- 
ment (or at least nearest it) and those that dissent from it 
x6ss S Ashe in R Batlhe's Lett 4 Jmls (Bannatyne 
Club) III. 307 Many act presby teriallie in London, and in 
many counties, both m reference to oidination and admis- 
sion to the sacrament 1904 R Small Hist U P Con * 
gregat I 281 The congregation was visited presbytenally 

in the end of 1773. , ■. - v v , 

Fresbytenan (pres-, prezbitie nan), a, and 
sh. Also 7 -bit-. Now usually with capital P, 
[f. L presbytem-um Presbytery + -an ; cf. F. 
presby tinen (in 15th c. an almoner, Froissart). 
For form cf episcopalian ] 

A. adj, 1 . Pei taming to, or characterized by, 
government by presbyters 01 presbytenes ; applied 
to a form or system of church polity (see below) ; 
belonging to or maintaining this system. 

In Presbytenan Churches no higher order than that of 
presbyter or elder is recognized, the ‘bishop’ and ‘elder ’ 
of the N T being held to be identical. All elders are 
ecclesiastically of equal rank, but, in their function in the 
church, while some are ‘ruling and teaching elders' 01 
‘ministers others are only ‘ruling eldeis* (popularly called 
May eldeis’, but erroneously, since all elders aie ordained 
or ^ in orders ’) Each congi egation is governed by its session, 
consisting of the minister and the other elders (see Kirk- 
session, also Consistory 9) , the sessions are subordinate to 
the Presbytery (see also Classis), the presbytenes to the 
Synod, and (in most Presbytenan Churches) the synods to 
the General Assembly of the Church (see Assembly s b) 

1641 Sir T. As ION Remonsir Piesbitety Title-p , A Short 
Survey of the Piesbyteriaii Discipline. 1647 Ciarfndon 
Hist , Reh I § 172 In Scotland though there weie Bishops 
in name, they themselves were subject to an Assembly, 
which was purely Presbytenan 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt 
228, I am confidently perswaded, That the true way of 
Chiist’s Discipline, is parcelled out between the Episcopal, 
Erastian, Presbytenan, and Independents , and that every 
party hath a piece of the Truth in peculiar. 1663 Builer 
Hud I 1 19X For his Religion it was fit To match his 
Learning and his Wit 'Twas Presbytenan true Blew, 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) V. vii 281 After the 

g eneral vote was carried for the union [of England and 
Gotland], before they entered on the consideration of the 
particular articles, an act was prepared for securing the 
presbytenan government 1750 J Edwards Wks, (1834) 
I xvii p, clxiii/i The piesbyterian way has ever appeared 
to me most a^eeable to the word of God and the reason 
and nature of things. 18x7 J Evans Exenrs Windsor, etc. 
10 For this punpose they erected a Presbytery at Wands- 
worth [1572] This was the first Presbytenan church in 
England. x8ao Southey Wesley II 365 He died at New- 
bury-Port, m New-England, and was buried before the 
pulpit, in the Presbyterian church of that town 1853 
Killen Hist, Preshyi. Ch Irel in. xxxi, 585 On Fiiday. 
the loth of July 1840,. the court was regulatly constituted 
under the title of ‘ 1 he General Assembly of the Presbytenan 
Church in Ireland ' 1876 Proc Union Synod in Drysdale 

Hist Prelbyt. Eng ni (1889) 626 note. That the name of 
the Church shall be ‘ The Presbyterian Church of England \ 
ipox M®Crie Church of Scot Divisions ^ Reunions 11 33 
The polity of the Societies was presbytenan. 

b. R^ormed Presbytenan, of or pertaining to 
those Piesbytenans who protested against the 
constitution of Church and State in Scotland at 


the Revolution Settlement in 1689, and claimed to 
be the true representatives of the Covenanters of 
the seventeenth century; also popularly called 
Camebonian, q. v. 

They consisted of members of the ‘United Societies* 
foimed in x68x, and in X743 organized themselves under the 
name of The Reformed Presbytery, known at a later date 
as the ‘ Reformed Presbytenan Church *. In 1876 the greater 
part of this body in Scotland united with the Free Church ? 
but some held out, and still constitute a separate denomi- 
nation. 

Ix7ox . see B. 17^ A. Marshall in Hutchison Ref Presh, 
Ch 187 The Rev Mr John M’Millan and I, with certain 
elders, upon the ist August 1743, did erect ourselves into a 
Presbytery under the name of * The Reformed Presbytery’.] 
x8o6(/x^/e) Reformation Principles exhibited by the Reformed 
Presbytenan Church in the United States of America, i860 
J. Gardner Faiths of World II 745/2 A fully organized 
and independent section of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was formed in the sister isle 1893 Hutchison Rif , 
Preset Ch iL 25 The persecuted Presbyterians, of which 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church has always claimed to 
be the legitimate ecclesiastical successor. 

c. United Pieshytenan, of or pertaining to the 
united church or denomination formed in Scotland 
m 1847 the union of the United Secession and 
Relief chnrches. (Abbreviated U. P.) In 1900 
this body nnited with the (mam body of the) Fiee 
Church of Scotland, to form the denomination then 
named the United Free Chnrch of Scotland. 

*®47 Proc United Presbyi Synod 14 May 13 That the 
Name of the Church under the authority and inspection of 
this Synod be The Untied Presbytenan Church ; and that 
the Name of this Synod be The Synod of the United Presby* 
t^em Church, composed of the United Associate Synod of 
the Secession Church and of the Synod of the Relief Church. 
X900 Ross Taylor xxtProc Assembly United Free Ch Sc 
I declare the Act of Union finally adopted, and that the 
^ee Church of Scotland and the United Presbytenan 
^urch are now one Church in Christ Jesus, under the 
d^ignatton of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

2. Characteristic of a Presbytenan nonce^use, 

*j99-*70o Earl of Bellomont Lei, io Sir y Stanley 
5 Mar (Welbeck MSS), He gave me a temble hard 
presbytenan gripe in the articles between him and me. 
— Let. to Vernon 7 Mar (Ibid ), When he had made me 
de^nd on him for advancing the money .he then gave me 
a Presbytenan gripe and fettered me in the wnteings 
between us 
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3 Of 01 pertaining to piesbyters or piiests, or 
the priestly order, rafe 

x88x Stanlev Ckr, lust vii (ed a) 147 The te\ts on which 
the theoiy of Epi&copal or Presbyterian absolution lests. 

B. sb One who maintains the Fresbyleiian 
system of church government; a member or 
adherent of a Piesbyterian church. 

Re/ormed PreshyUrimi^ United PyesMenan^ a member 
or adherent of the leligious denominations &o called see 
A z b, c 

164X Sir T. Astov Remoustr Preshit , Survey Presbyt, 
Disct^l, Table, Sectio 7. The Piesbyteiians must not be 
pi escribed in doctiine. Ibid xiii Iiij, The inoidinate 
violence of the Prehbytei lans Howell Liit (1753) 

478 Those unhappy sepaiatists, the Puritans, ,, who since 
are called ‘Piesbyteiians or ‘Jews of the New Testament ’ 
1655 Fuller C/i Hist iv, vii § 21 A Synod of the Presby- 
tenans, of the WaiwickshireClassis, was call’d at Coventiy. 
1673 Essex Pajteis (Camden) I 77 The PowV and Interest 
of yo Non-Confoi mists hete [Ii eland], and thetr greatest 
stiength, IS certainly that of y® Piesbiteuans, who aie of y" 
Scotch nation. lyox Sm R Hamilton in Hutchison Ref 
Pf esbyt C/i v, (1^3) 138, I die a true Piotestant, and to 
my Knowledge a Kefoiined Presbyterian. 1738 E Erskinf 
Synod Setmon Wks 1871 I 504 All sound Presbyterians, 
who lead the histoiy of oui foiefathers, generally approve 
of the piactice of Mi Samuel Rutheifoid and othei 
mmisteis of this chinch 1824 Pvron fit an xv. xci, For 
I was bied a. modeiate Piesbyterian xBSy T S James 
/list, LtttgaUon lesf P^ed^d, Chapeh igt Milton, what- 
ever he was, was no Presbyterian 1874 J, H Blunt £f/ct 
Sects (1 886) 98/a Undei the name of Rejormed Pi eshy tenans 
the society still exists, claiming to be the repiesentative of 
the old Covenanteis in maintaining the Solemn League and 
Covenant as one of the standards^ and still deploring the 
constitution of Chinch and State as established at the 
Revolution of 1688 and at the Union /bid, 600/2 The 
United Presbyteiians cany on missions .111 the East and 
West Indies, and in Afiica, togetlier with medical missions 
to China. 1885 W, U Jeremy Pt esbyt, Fund ^ Dr, 
Wilhauis's Ti Nst Intiod 8 notef In the eighteenth century, 
wind-guaids fixed on chimneypots were called Presby- 
teiians, in cleiisive allusion to the want of fixedness ui the 
theological opinions of the Denomination of that name 

Presbj^exianisui. £f. prec. + -iSM; cf. F. 
pre^byi/i tamsttie.l The Piesbyterian system of 
chuich government • see prec. A. i. 

1644. OiiLBSPiB {idle) A Reciimination charged upon 
Mr. Goodwin, in defense of Presbyterianism *66x K, W 
Con/ CharacUy Univ, Beadle (i860) 7a The favoiites of 
independmg preshyterianisme. 17x6 Addison Freeholder 
No 54 F 3 The Tones tell us, that the Whig-Scheme would 
end in Presby tenamsm and a Commonwealth 1B09 Pinkney 
Trav l^Vance 3 A moie pions Christian, but without 
Presbyterianism, did not exist than Captain Eliab 1871 
Raivv & Mackin7ie Life Cnnninghani xii 164 Ihe 
ineradicable Presby tenamsm of the Scottish people. 

Presb3rt6'riaiiize, •v, [f* as prec. + -izb ] 
a* irons. To make Piesbytenan ; lo organize ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian system, b. tntr. To 
act as a Presbyterian, or m a way tending towards 
the Presbytenan system or doctrine Hence Preci- 
tosrte'rlanlzedj^//. a, \ Fresbyte rlanlzlng ppl,a, 

X843 South RY Ctf;// -74/ Bk Sei ir (1849) ig2/t Cromwell’s 
policy with the Independents, setting them to pi epare a Con- 
fession of faith, — which would, ipso facto, have Presby- 
terianized them, c 1878 Pusey in Liddon Life (1897) IV. 
xui 315 Our Bishops seem paralysed by our Presbyte- 
nanbing Aichbishop ofCanterbuiy x88< C/i Q Rev, Jan. 
494 The reaction from the unwise step of Archbishop Laud 
led them [Scottish Episcopalians] to all but Presbyteiianize 
their worship at the. restoration in x66a x886 Brodricic 
//ist, Uittv Oxford X4S These bodies were equally resolved 
to Piesbytenanise the University xSSo Drysdalb Hist, 
Pi esbyt m Eng, igz The need of. .submitting to some 
more Presbyterianired development. 

Fves'b;^e rianly , adv. [f as prec + -ly 2 ] 
In a Presbyterian manner or direction. 

x6^ Evrlyk Duny 2 Nov , Tho’ the Minister was Presby- 
tenanly afiected, he yet was duly ordain’d i&gt Wood 
At/i, Oxon, 11 . 255 This person [Thos Vaughan] tho’ 
presbytenanly affected, yet he had the Kings ear 1894 W. 
Walker /list, Congreg Ch, U, S, 171 'inis extension of 
the communion was not put in piactice during the first 
half-century save at Pre&bytcrianly inclined Newbury 

Fre'sliyterisiii. [f. Presbyter + -ism.] 
t a. « Presbyterianism. Ohs, b. The office or 
rank of a presbyter. 

X659 Gaudrh Tears Ch 564 Anabnptisme, or Presbyter- 
isme, 01 Independentisme, a 1670 Hacket Ahp, Wilhmns 
II. (1602) 197 It looks not all like Popery that Presbytensm 
was disdained by the king , his father had taught him that 
It was a sect so perfidious, that he found moie faith among 
the Highlanders. i8a6 G« S« Faber Dific, Romanism 
(1853) 407 The consecration, of Archbishop Parker, even if 
we concede the mere Presbyterism of Barlow, will be more 
canonical than that of Pope Pelagius,by the precise amount 
of one Bishop, 

II Fresbyte'xinni, -ion. [Christian L. 
pnan, « 250), ad Gr irpeofivTipioy, -Tepeiou (N.T) 
a council of elders, Jewish or Christian ; in eccl* 
Gr. the office of a presbyter, also the meeting-place 
of presbyters or elders.] 

1. « Presbytery i. 

xs6S Jewel Repl I/eerdinPs Aimo ni xxvi 196 The 
Qui^r was then . called Cancellit a Cbauncel, and commonly 
of the Greekes Presbyteriunh for that it was a place specially 
appointed vnto the Priestes. and Ministers, and shut yp 
from al others, xyox Cowelfs /nterpr,^ Presfyteriwn, the 
Presbytery t, e. The Quire or Chancel so called, Iwause it 
was the place appropriated to the Bishop and Priests, and 
other Clergy. 

2. » Presbytery 3. 

VOL. VII. 


a x886 J Kpr Lect //isi. Preaching ni (z888) 46 Next 
was a space occupied by the Presbytenon or body of 
Piesbyteis 1896 E Beck in Dublin Rev July 82 The 
college of cardmals represents the ancient presbyteriunii or 
council, by which the bishop of Rome, as every other bishop, 
was assisted 1902 T M Lindsay Ch. Mm in Early 
Cent* V 196 Accoiding to the conception of Ignatius, every 
Christian community ought to have at its head a bishop, 
a presbytenum 01 session of eldeis, and a body of deacons 

Presbytero-epi soopal, a, nonce wd. Of 01 
peitaining to a presbyter-bishop. 

1820 [see Presbyter 1 a] 

Fre'Sbsrtership. [See -ship ] The office or 
rank of presbyter , =* Presbyteeate i. 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol v Ixxvui. § 3 Let them vse what 
dialect they will, whether we call it a Priesthood, a 
Presbytership, or a Ministene, it skilleth not 1635 Pagitt 
Chnstiamgr, 84 That no Deaconship oi Presbyterslnp is 
given among them, except first they have conti acted a 
Virgin. 1656 Trapp Comm, x Tim 111 13 A fair step to 
a higher order, 1. e to a bishopric or presbyter-ship 1882-3 
S chaffs s Encycl Rebg Knowl I, 298/1 In chapter 47 he 
^lenient] speaks of the dignity of presbytership 1885 
E S FrouLKES Prmi Couseo ix 470 Thy servants, whom 
we dedicate to the honour of the presby tei ship 

Presbytery (pre's-, prezbiton). Also 5 
presbetoxy, -bytory, 6-^ -beterie, -y, -biterie, 
-bytrie, 6-8 -bitory. [a OF presbiierte q, 
m Littre) a priest’s house, ad. late L, p? esbyterium : 
see Pbehbyterium.] 

1 . A part of a church, esp. of a cathedral or othei 
large church, leserved for the clergy; formerly, 
the three seats or sedilia on the south side of the 


eastern part of the chancel, the lemnant of the 
bench which in eailier times laii all lonnd ; hence, 
the whole of the eastern part of the chancel 
beyond the choir, in which the altar is placed; 
the sanctuary. 

14x2 in Raine Caitench ChuiUt (1834) 9 A high awter. . 
with three Piismatories [rxr] conven^ly made be mason 
crafte, X466 Tnv in Archasologia L. 34, j cloth of grene 
bokrame lyned for the piesbetory 1483 Cath Angl, 291/1 
A Pi eshytaryfpresbiiennm. c xgxo Tnv, m Papers Norf 4* 
Norm Archmol Soc, XIV. 194 Itm iij old qwibhons daily 
lying in the presbitery a 1552 Lbland Tim, II. 77 A Noble 
Man caulhd Philip Fitx Payne was buryed under an Arch 
on the North side of the Presbyterie. 1845 Parker Gloss 
Archil , Presbyieiyt tlie part of a church in which the high 
Altar is placed , it forms the eastern termination of the 
choir, above which it is raised by several steps, and is 
occupied exclusively by those who minister m the services 
of the Altar 1848 Rickman’s Archil, (ed 5) p. xlvii, 
Clerestoiy of the presbyteiy, a fine rich example. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod Par, Churches 8 The nave, or body 
of the church , the choir, and the sanctuaiy or piesbytery 

t 2 . The office of a presbyter, eldership or 
pnesthood; Presbyterate i. Obs. 

1604 Rt Cawdrey Table Alplu, Presbyteiy, eldership 
1623 CoCKERAM, Presbyierte, Priesthood 1630 Brathwait 
Eng Genilem (X641) 196 Those precise schismatics, .cannot 


74 He, ransacks the Temples c_ . 

Deuotion, trampling vnder-foot .. all reiiques and vsefull 
Oinaments, belonging to Piesbyteiy [among the Georgian 
Christians]. x66o R Coke Pouter 4 ' 
order in the Chuich of Chiist to Apostles and Bishops is 
that of Presbyteiy or Priesthood 17^ Nelson Fest, ^ 
Fasts II VII. (X73Q) S39 If the Word Presbytery.. signifies 
not a College of Presbyters, but the Office 
3 . A body of presbyters or elders (in the early 
church; also m a general sense, usually with 
allusion to 4). 

i6xx Bible i Tim. iv, 14 Neglect not the gift, .which was 

f iuen thee by prophesie, with laying on of the hands of the 
resbytene [row TipeaPmepiav, presby tern, Wyclif ofprestis 
or presthod, Tindalb an elder, Cranmer presthode, 
the Eldeiship, priesthod, Revised the presbyteiy], 

X64X Milton R^orm, i Wks 1831 HL 32 The bosome 
admonition of a Friend is a Presbytery, and a Consistory to 
them. 1630 Baxtfr Saints' R ir, vi § i (X65T) 254 Even 
the Bishop with his Presbyterie was in each paiticular 
Church 1709 J- Johnson Clergym Vade M, 11. p li, 
When Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, called a Presbytery 
to condemn Anus, he had Deacons present with him, as 
well as Bishops and Priests 1833 Tracts for Timesf^o.j, 
4 The Bishops have no where cominitted it to the Presby- 
tery. X833 D. King Def Preshyt, Ch, Gmt y, vi (1854) 
269 The early Chrisfian fathers frequently call the deUbera- 
tive counal of a particular church its presbytery. 

4 . In the Presbyterian system A body or 
assembly of presb^ers or elders, consisting of all 
the ministers, and one ruling elder (or sometimes 
two) from each parish or congregation within 
a particular local area, constituting the ecclesi- 
astical court next above the kirk-session and below 
the synod (see Presbyterian a, 1), 

1378 and Bk, Discipl. Ch. Sect, xl § ix Na man aucht to 
have the office of visitation [i.e be a Superintendent] bot 
he that is lawfully cbosin be the Pres^trie thereunto. 
1382 Reg Prwy Council Scot, III. 476 Patrik Gillespie, 
modemtoup of the haill presbitene of Stnvelmg x64i>-x 
Ktrhcudbr. War-Comm, Mtn Bk, <1855) aS Some must be 


was afterwards called a classis in England. x8o6 Gazetteer 
Seail, fed. a) p. xvm, The General Assembly consists of 


received ordination from the Presbytery, I set out on this 


very moining six years ago, on my way to London. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sm, Scotl, 11 t 83 In 1706 the Assembly 
recommended presbyteries to visit all public grammar 
schools within uieir hounds 

attnh 1629 Reg Privy Council Scot Ser, 11 III 22 That 
they . make than addresse to the severall presbyteieis 
upoun the first presbyterie day aftei the charge 

b tj‘an^ The district comprising the parishes 
01 congregations lepresented by a presbytery, 

15B1 Reg, Privy Council Scot III. 383 That thaireftir 

f iesbitei eis or elqerschippis may be constitute, ispx /bid, 
V 628 Maist paitt of the kirkis within the said pi esbitene. 
1640-1 Kiikcudbr IVai -Comm Mm Bk (1855) 48 Thair 
aie ten kiikes of the presby tiie of Drumfries a 1817 T 
Dwight 'iiccv New Eng, etc. (iBar) II 112 He lived 
within the bounds of the Piesbytery of Albany [U S ]. 1840 
Penny C^cl, XVIII 500/1 In the Established Chuich of 
Scotland there are 69 Presbyteiie^i, each consisting of 
paiishes la number not more than 24 nor fewer than 12 The 
Piovinaal Synods, of which there are 15, aie composed of 
the Presbyteries within the pt evinces which give name to the 
Synods. Mod, The churches in the London Piesbytery 
e. By eaily wi iters, sometimes applied to the 
body of elders of au individual parish church, 
(corresponding to the actual kiik-ses&ion) 

[1373 Sandys Lei. to Bvllinger is Aug. in lunch Lett. 
(Parker Soc) I 11 173 Ecclesia Chiisti non admittit aUain 
gubeinationero, quam illam solum, qumfit per pi e'.byteimm . 
scilicet per ministium, seniores et diaconum /ltd , Habeat 
unaquaique parochia suum proprium presbytenum traml, 
ibid I I. 293-6 The church of Chiist admits of no other 
government but that by presbyteries, viz by the minister, 
eldeis, and deacon Each parish should have its own 
presbyteiy. 1633 Fuller Cn, Hist, ix. iii § 6 The Non- 
conformists though over-powied for the piesent [1572] in 
Parliament after the dissolution thereof,., presumed to 
elect a Presbitery at Wandswoith in Surrey , This was the 
first-born of all Preshyteiies in England, and secundum 
usum Wandeswerth, as much honoured by some, aa 
secundum usum Saturn by others. x88o A H. Drysdale 
Hist Preshyt in Eng X2X A Congregational Eldership or 
parochial Presbytery, to which the Elizabethan Puritans 
attached pnme importance. Ibid 146 The Presbyteiy 
which was set up at Wandsworth was a local or parochial 
eldership [But some question this view, and hola that the 
Wandsworth Presbytery was at least an approach to what 
IS still known in Scotland as a presbytery (sense 4] ] 

+d. The mmisLers and elders collectively foim- 
ing the administrative body of the Presbytenan 
church of a countiy. Obs, 

1628 Wither Bnt, Rememh, viii 1705 In Scotland if I 
liv’d, I would deny No due respect to their Piesbyterie 
i6Sx Hobbes Leviaih xliv 341 The Presbytery hath 
challenged the power to Excommunicate their owne Kings, 
and to bee the Supreme Moderators in Religion, in the places 
where they have that form of Chuich government. 

e. Fejonned /Presbytery , the presbytery or court 
of the Refoimed Piesbytenan church : see Presby- 
terian a, I b. 

>744 [see Presbyterian a 1 b] i860 Gardner Faiths of 
World U 745/2 There being now two ministers, a meeting 
was held at Braehead on the xst of August 1743, when a 
presbytery was the first time foimed undei the name of the 
Reformed Presbytery /bid, 749/2 The formation of the 
Reformed Piesbytery in Scotland in 1743 was productive 
of much advantage to the Cameromans m Ireland. 

6. The Presbytenan polity or system ; Presby- 
tenanism. (Conti asted with episcopacy or prelacy ^ 
and with independency/) Common in 17th c. ; 


now rme, 

X300 'ISiK-wc&Pas^iitilsApol Wks ^Grosart) 1 . 239 Thys beeing 
a place vppon which they haue built theyr Presbiterie, if they 
pull but one straw out of the nest, al their eggesore bioken. 
1622 Bacon Hist Gi Brit Mor & Hist Wks (Bohn) 499 
The ministers, and those which stood for the presbytery, 
thought their cause had more sympathy with the discipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England xl^i Milton 
Reform, n, Wks. 1851 III 66 In Fiance .the Protestants 
carry the name of the best Subjects the King has , and 
yet Presbyteiy, if it must be so call’d, does there all that it 
desiies to do 1647 Case Ktugd. xo Piesbyterie is the 
Rivall of Eptscopacie. 17x6 M Davies AiJun Brit III. 
Dtss Drama a The Independants pietend to lefine upon 
Presbitery (as that did upon the Chuich) 1846 M<>Culloch 
Acc Bnt Empire (1854} II 2B3 The Act of William and 
Mary, re-establishing Presbytery, passed in 1690 1872 O. 

Shiplrv Gloss Eccl Terms 264 Prelacy was le-established 
x6io, but Presbyteiy became findlly triumphant, 

6 A presbyter’s or pnest’s house ; a paisonage. 
(Now only in R, C, Ch.) Also presbytery-house, 
1823 Southey inj 2 * Rtro, XXXI II 136 The presbytery of 
the Moderator differed little either m con^truct^on 01 size 
from the hovels by which it was surrounded i8g6 IVestm 
Gaz 3 Mar. 8/3 He dated his communication from ‘The 
Presbytery', as is usual among Roman Catholic clergy. 

- Nov. 584/1 They walked 

[mod-L , f. Gr vpea- 
F presby tie =apBBS- 
_ Fre shytlsm 
1706 Phillips (ed 6), 'Presbytia, a dimness of Sight, when 
the Ball of the Eye is so flat, that the Visual Rays pass the 
Retina, or Net-like Coat before they are united *8*^ 
Presbytia [see Presbyopia] 1837 Dunclison Diet Med., 
Preshyiic, presbyopic, 1863 Atkinson tr Ganofs Physics 
vn VI 5 509 461 The most usual affections of the eye are 
myopy and presbytism, or short sight and far sight 

0 Prescapula (prf,sk«-pi«ia). Amt. [Psb- 
A. 4 b ] That part of the scapula or shoulder-blade 
above (or in quadrupeds, anterior to) its spine or 
median axis. Hence Fresofb*pular as., anterior 
to the spine or long axis of the shoulder-blade; 
sb, ih&pHScapularis or snpraspmatm muscle. 


1902 N Mvmo in jataiaw. mas 
together to the preslMery-house 

II Presbytia C-bitia). 
iSvTijy : see Presbyi’E. Cf 
So Freabr tlo a. 



PBESCBIBS. 


PBESCIEKCE. 

iSsoBiUiNGS JA’A Dhi^rraattttiarfMsa, supiaspinous 

*K^soeiie, •aeliolaBtlc: see Pbb- A. 2, B. i d. 
Prescience (pr?-Ji«ns) ,1 

(13th c.)j ad- late L. fntsaenita (Tertull ) fore- 
knowledge : see Pbescibnt a. and -enceJ mow- 
ledge ofevents before they happen; foreknowledge. 
WL Mn. AS a divine attiibnte. 



God, the fadir. oASt Lnast uoaaes 
lareth by hem al^o t&t wyll ymawne of predestroacyon 
and of the prescience or of the foreknownge of god 
More CohM Bartuswa \Vks 787/1 Prescyence of God 
DUtteth no necessitie m thinges 01 their nature conoement 
vnto free w>ll of man, OftEK Holy Sfint ioo 
I t is utterly iacondstent with his Presaena and Omni- 
science. 1791 Boswfll Johnson an. 1769 (1816) 
Predestination, or what is equivaJent to it, cannot be avoided, 
if we hold an universal prescience in the Deity.^ 

Tailor 5 //n Despot, m 331 If attribute it to the 
divine presaence. 

b, as a human faculty or quality ; Foresight. 

xAxa-ao Lvdg Chron, Trwxi. e. (MS^ Digby 230), Caf^ndra 

..in eche arte had experience Of J>Inges future fully pre- 
science To telle afom what Aat shal betide 1530 Lvndesay 
Test, 9fe O prudent prelatis, quhare was your 

presciance^l^iat take on band obserue Cbamtytie, But 
austeir lyfe, laulmur, and abstenance? _ 1613 G Saitoys 
TOO Nature hauing endued them with that wonderful! 
prescience, to auoide the inconueniences, and yet to enioy 
the benefit of the riuer 1791 Burke Let to Menib, Nat 
Assemb, \Vks. VI. 54 Statesmen of a more judicious pre- 
science, look for the fortunate moment too 1856 Kane 
Arct Explor II iv 55 Resources, contingent certamly, 
so ^ as our presaence goes. , 

c. Withstand//. An instance of this, rare'^^m 
Axyds Sheustone Ess (1765) 148 We deny ourselves . 

muttual gratifications, through spwulative pr«ciences and 
doubts about the future. 

f Pre SCieXLCy. Obs, rare, [f. as piec,; see 
-KNOT.] « prec 

157s R T. Discourse 16 Partly hy the Naturall motions 
of their myndes,.. partly by the presaenae and foreknow- 
ledge of the thinges to oomme. 

Prescient Jient), a. Also 8 pres-, [a F. 
frescUnf (15th c.), ad, L. ^rsescieniem^ pr, pple, of 
frmscire to know before, f Pbe- A. i + setre 
to know] Having for^nowledge or foresight; 
foreseeing. 

a xfis6 Bacon HtsL Gi Brti Wks. 1879 1 . 796/x The 
provMence of king Henry the seventh was in all men’s 
mouths; who .showed himselfsensible and almost prescient 
of this evenL 1733 Pope Ess, Man in xox Prssaent, the 
tides or tempests to withstand 17^ Canning, etc New 
Meraltfy 123 in Anii~yacoding'y^y» Or, hke the auagallts^ 
presaent flower, Shuts her soft petals at the approaching 
^ower 1845 IjisRAEU Sphl vi. xi, Gerard presdent that 
some trouble might in consequence occur there. x888 Bryce 
Anur, Cemttw L iv 46 James Harrington, one of the 
most prescient nunds of that great age 

b. Of, pertaining to, or arising from prescience. 
x8So W, C0LX.1NS Worn White i x. The presaent sadness 
of a coming and a long farewell 
So t Fxe8cl»*ntW, pres-, a, » prec. 

J Beaumont Looe*s Eye 11. Poems (Grosart) II. 
243/x I^ve , . into dark Fnturity mth praesaential Rays doth 
press, 

Pvescieutific (prfssii^Dti'fik), a, [In i , ureg. 
f. Pbesoxenob alter 5cimHJic\ in 2, i Pbe- B. i 
+ SoiBHTiPIO (prob, after frehistorzc),'\ 

I fl. Of or belonging to prescience; tondt- 
iional frescienHfic^ making (the divme) prescience 
conditional. Ohs, rare 

X836 G.S Pabbr^xw? Docir Election ti ui 263 Ireneus 
..Im also been ddmed as an advocate of the same Con- 
ditional Presaentific System • but, in truth, . he really main- 
tained a directly opposite Scheme of causation Jbid 267 
Ireneus never maintains the Conditional Prescientific 
Scheme. 

H 2 . Of or pertaining to times prior to the nse 
of modem smence, or to the appheation of the 
scientific method. 

G IICFF Sp at Elgrn ii Aug, Belonging as he 
LlrOrd I’almerbton] does to the premoral, as Lord Derby 
»ys he does to the prcbcientific, school. 1868-70 Mitt Ess, 
lUhg, (1874)241 In prescientific times men always supposed 
that any unusual faculties which came to them they knew 
how, were an inspiration fi om God 1870 Times 5 June 
9 Their expeditions should not be regarded as either un- 
smentific or prescientific. 

n’dscientily eprf Jientli), ado, [f, Pbesoibnt 
+ In a prescient manner ; with prescience, 

X79z-x8a3 DIshaeu Cwr LtU (xBsB) III 454 On this 
memo^lo a philosophical poliUcian might have pre- 
sently mapmd the seed-plots of events 1844, De Ouincbv 
Grm imder Romm Wks 1858 VIIL 346He legislated 
well and presently, they imagine, for the interests of a 
remote postenty. 

Preacimd (pt^-nd), v. [ad. L, ^cindHre, 
preuass- to cut off in front, f. im. PaE- A. + 
scindire to cut] 

1 , irons *1 o cut off beforehand, prematurely, or 
abruptly ; to cut away or remove at once 
1636 Brathwait Rom Emjb, 20 The brevity of his reigne 
pr^nded m^y and great ^pes of his good government 
of the whole Empire 1657 Tomlinson Ren0J?s Dtsp, 284 
Therefore these surcles are prescinded, that a new spring 7 
may follow. x6^ Constd, cone Snecesszon ^ Alleg 17 The 


1S98 

Crown may be so entailed to some Persons, as to bar and 
presand the Title of others 1718 Entertainer No. 29 190 
Kings ought.. if they do fall into Mischiefs to prescind the 
Occasions of them, as soon as they are discovered ^ 1830 
0 . Brownson Wks VII. 218 The ingenious writer is not 
at liberty to prescind from divine revelation all that he is 
not sure of by his own instincts. 

2 . To cut off, detach, or separate ; to 
abstract 

x66o H More Mysi Godl To Rdr. 25 Nothing but a 
mere Phrase, if you prescind it from what is comprized in 
Remission of sms 17x0 Berkeley i’rxwc Hum, Kiurwi 1 
§ 100 An abstract idea of happiness, prescinded from all 
particular pleasure 1744 — Siris § 225 If force be con- 
sidered as prescinded from gravity and matter, and as 
existing only in points or centers, what can this amount to 
but an abstract spiritual incorporeal force? 1836 Ferrier 
Inst, Mtiaph, vn 475 Nor have umvei^l things pre- 
scinded from the particular any absolute existence. 

3 ^ntr (for rejl^ wuth from . a. To withdraw 
the atteutiou from ; to leave out of consideration, 
f b. To separate itself, withdraw from {phs^, 
f c Prescinding from^ apart fiom {obs ), 

1830 H BROOKRCoHsem Health An, Theywonldnothe 
prejudiced by Custom, but prescinding from that, give 
their understandings 1686 Goad Celest, Bodies i 11 6 The 
Air must be defin’d, prescinding from all Admistions that 
are extraneous to it Ibid i. xii 48 The Observer shall 
never find it worth while to observe Lunar Semisextiles or 
Quincunxes, either prescinding from their Principals. 1687 
Norris Coll Misc, 36a A bare act of Obliquity does not 
only prescind fiom, but also positively deny suim a special 
dependence of it upon the will 17x3 Bi:BKCLEY.<4/a|^/x7* \ii 
§ 5 The abstract general idea of man presanding from, and 
exclusive of all particular shape, size, complexion, passions, 
faculties, and every individual circumstance. x8^ W S, 
Lilly Right ^ Wrong 08 In what I am about to wiite 1 
presand entirely from all theological theories and religious 
symbols 

Hence Fresd ndeut a,j prescinding, abstracting. 
17x3 Cheyne Philos, Prtnc Relig, n. 101 Which no Body 
who knows the prescindent Faculties of the Soul can deny 
t Pre SCiOTLSi a Obs, [f. L. pseset-us foie- 
knowing (f. prasscTre to foreknow : see Pbescient) 
+-011S.] =1 Pbescibnt. 

1643 Sir T Brownc Relig, Med i § xi Predestination, .is 
in respect to God no prescious determination of our Estates 
to come, but a definitive blast of His Will already fulfilled. 
1697 Dryden jEfieid xi 2^2 Thnce happy thou, Prescious 
of ills, and leaving me behind, To drink uie diegs of life by 
fate assign’d x;^s C. Smart PJmdnts iii ix, Cassandra's 
presaous care Sought, but obtain’d no credence there. 
Frescission (prfsrjsn). 7 are [n of action from 
Pbbsoind ] The action of piescinding 
1589 Nashe Abnond 2 If^ in comparing thy knauery, my 
full points seeme as tedious to thy puntane perusers as the 
Northeren mans mile and a waybitte to the weary passenger 
till 1 see what market commission thou hast to assist any 
mans sentences, 1 will neuer subscribe to thy pei lode pre- 
scission {printed prescisme]. 1890 Cent Dici,^ Prescission. 
[See also Precision 2 ] 

+ Prescit, a Obs. rare^^ [ad. L pmsciUus^ 
pa. pple of prasscire to foreknow (see Pbescibnt), 
in med,L = reprobate (see Du Cange).] Fore- 
known (to be damned) ; hence, condemned, lepro- 
bate. So fFresoited a. 

{Prasdius ‘foreknown ’ was evidently employed to avoid 
pradesiindius\ but the latter being commonly restricted to 
the sense ‘predestinated to salvation \praescitus came to be 
s ‘ foieordained to perdition, condemned, reprobate ’ ) 
c ^ol Loll 7 pe pope wat not, ne of himsilf, if he be 
sauid of God, or prescit to be dampnid, pat if he be prescit, 
Silk mdulgencis rennun not for)> a^en )>t ordinaunce of God. 
az€ 6 o Coniemp, Hist, Irel. (Ir Archmol, Soc) I. 276 The 
deuout penetent and humble publican, whoe by our Sauiours 
verditt, was justified, and the other, your examplare and 
his antigoniste, prescited, by those words qid se kumiUat 
exaliabiiur, et gut se exaliat humihahtiur 
Presole, erron form of Pbeslb Obs, 
Prescribe (prfbkrai’b), V, Also 7 pres-, [ad. 
L prmscrtbh’e to write before, to appoint or direct 
m writing, m law, to bring an exception against, 
demur to, etc. ; f. prae^ Pbb- A + scriblPre to write.] 
I. fl. irons. To write first or beforehand; 
also, to write with foreknowledge; to predict in 
writing ; to describe beforehand. Ohs 
XS4S Leland iV>a; VeadsGrJl (1549) ^ nj,Therehath bene to 
the nombre of a full hundieth or mo, that hath presenbed 
the actes of your moste noble pi edecessoura 1370 Dee Math 
Pref dij, So to Paint, and prescribe the Sunnes Motion, to 
the breadth of a heare 16x3 Brinsley Lud, Lit, (1627) 1 0 
Rdr , For the manner of proceeding used m this worke, it is 
presenbed in the preface 1651 C Cartwright Cert, Relig i 
M3 Fxcept you rightly understand the words of Berenganus, 


+ b To inscribe on the front or forepart. Obs, 

x6o8 Chapman Byrotis Conspir Ded , (Hauing heard your 
approbation of these in their presentment) I could not but 
prescribe them with your name. 

2. To wiite or lay down as a rule or direction to 
be followed ; to appoint, ordain, direct, enjoin. 
Const, to or dative ; with simple obj. or obj cl 

VgtA Goodly Prhner (1834) 204 Let us prescribe him no 
time, but ever submit our wills to his. 1338 Cromwell in 
Memman ^ Lett ^ (1902) II 153 The workes of chante 

marcy and faithe specially prescribed and commaunded in 
^jpture. r^z Robinson te. More's UtoP rr (1895) 240 
Whatsoeuer is prescribed vnto him that killeth any of the 
proclamed persons. 1576 Fleming Eptst 93 Reason 
prescnbeth..that Whatsoeuer we attempt in the course of 


our life, blame may be auoyded. ns 1648 Ld Herbert 
Hen JV/ZCifiSs) 227 Your master ought not to prescribe me 
what I am to do 1734 Swift Drapier's Lett iv Wks 1761 
III, 64 Wood prescribes to the news mongeis in London what 
they are to write 1778 Johnson m Roswell 17 Api., Verses 
. prescribed as an exercise. 1843 Sm J. T Coleridge in 
Stanley Arnold (1844) I 1. 9 i 1 know not whether the 
statutes presenbe the piactice 1884 tr Lotze's Metaph 
415 Not even Religion should presume to prescribe to 
God the course whiai the world’s development must have 
followed subsequently to its creation 

b. m tmiireci pass with the person as subject. 
xdog B, JoNSON Stl. Wow, iv. iv, So they were piesciib’d 
to goe to Church. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 37 And ten 
were presenbed the whip, and ten a brand on the cheek. 

fc ahsol, or tnir. To lay down a rule, to 
dictate, appoint, direct. Of a law or custom : To 
be of force. Ohs 

• 1564 P, Jt/artyr's Comm Judges 189 b, These piesci ibe not, 
when as they aie manifestly vicious and euyll But that 
custome piesciibeth, which is neither against the woord of 
God, nor the law of natme, nor the common lawe <?x586 
C'tess Pembrokf Ps cv vi, He rulers 1 ules, pi escribes, and 
all obey 1610 Bp Carleton Jnnsd 278 This Synode pie- 
scribed against the Pope’s jurisdiction a 17x6 South Set m 
(1727) IV IX 387 Nothing being so tyrannical as Ignoi ance, 
wneie Time and long Possession enables it to prescribe 

3 . Med, irons. To advise or older the use of (a 
medicine, lemedy, or tieatment), with directions 
for the manner of applying it. Const as in 2, 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ Conv n (15B6) 54 , 1 prescribe 
for his health this medicine 1607 Topspll Pour-f Beasts 
(1658) 178 Plmy piescnbeth a man which twinklelh with his 
eyes, and cannot look sledfastly, to wear in a chain the 
tongue of a Fox 1676 W 'PMViZKeco Happiness 0/ People 
40 lo pi escribe to the people poysonous jDnigs instead of 
wholsome food or physick 1758 J S Le Dran’s Observ 
Surg, (1771) 324 He was presenbed a Ptisan x8o6 
Bosanquet & Pullen New Rep 1 . 196 The Defendant as 
apothecaiy made up the medicines prescribed by the Plain- 
tiff for the patient 1843 R J. Graves Sysi Clin Med, 
IX. 97 To leech his head and presenbe tartai emetic. 

D ahsol, 01 t7itr Also fig 
1598 Shaks Meiiy W 11, 11 249 Methinkes you presaibc 
to your selfe very preposterously. 1607 — Ttmon v iv. 84, 
I will make each Pi escribe to other, as each others Leach. 
X674 R Goderey Inj ^ Ah Physick 200 This Docloi 
Prescribes, and gives order for a Preventive Puige to be 
taken next morning 1737 West Let, m Gtay's Poems 
(177s) 27 If ‘ Friendship be the physic of the mind ’, pie- 
sciioe to me, dear Gray, . I shall be a most obedient patient, 
1899 Daily News 13 Mar, 7/1 His motto was that no states- 
man should prescribe until be was called in Mod, The 
physician was asked to pi escribe for him. 

t 4 irons. To limit, restrict, restiain ; to confine 
within bounds. Obs 

1396 Drayton Leg 1 6or Prescrib’d to one pooie solitary 
place, Who should have piogies’d all a Kingdomes space. 
x688 Prior Exodus m 14 vii, Laws to his Maker the leai n d 
wretch can give* Can bound that Natme, and presenbe 
that Will, Whose pregnant word did either ocean nil X726 
De Foe Ihst Devil ii ni (1840) 197 The faculties of man . 
are prescribed on the other hand, and cannot sally out with- 
out leave 

II. Law,\h irons, a ToholdbyPBESCRiPTiON 
(sense 4 b) To. To claim by presci iption. Obs, 7 at'e, 
X433 Rolls ofPai It V 337/1 (Anc. Ptt. 1387, PRO) Not 
withbtonding that hy the oide liberte and fiedome of the 
Comyne of this londe had, enjoyed and presenbed, fio the 
tyme that no mynde is, alle suche persones as beene 
assembled in eny parlement ought to haue theiie fredome 
to Speke and sey in the hous of theire assemble he was 
arrested, and led to the Toure of London, 1607 Cowell 
Inter/r s v. Prescription, A seruant presenbeth liberty 
after a yeare. 

6. tnir. To make a claim by prescription; to 
assert a prescriptive right or claim {po or for some- 
thing; also with inf or clausi), 

1331 Dial on Laws Eng ii 1 . 104 b, If a hole countrey 

f irescnbe to pay no tythes foi come, 01 hey or suche other, 
shewe me] whether thou thynke that that prescripcion is 
good. x34^ tr Littleton's Tenures ii xi 4a b, A man may not 
prescrybe m a vyllayne in grosse without shewynge of wrytt- 
ynge but in hymselfe that claymeth the vyllayne and in his 
auncesters whose heyre he is Ibid 47 b, If a lord of a 
manour wyl prescrybe that it hath ben accustomed within 
his manoure tyme out of mynde that euery tenaunt [etc ] 
X713 Prideaux Diieci Ch -wardens (ed 4) 73 The Lord 
of a Manor may pi escribe to a Seat m the Body of the 
Church, which he and his Ancestors have immemonally 
used X7M Blackstone Comm, II xvii. 264 Formerly a 
man might, by the common law, have presenbed for a right 
which had been enjoyed by his ancestors or predecessors 
at any distance of time 1817 W Selwyn Law Ntst Pruts 
(ed 4) II 1119 If the party has a general common, and 
prwenbes for common for any particular sort of cattle, this 
will be good X844 Williams Real Prop (1873) 450 A man 
might,, presenbe that he and his ancestors had fiom time 
iiTunemorial exercised a certain light in gross 
^ a Aikeoin i ix § 2 (1622) 62 Time, 

which presenbeth agamst all humane muentions, and which 
imalengeth the honour of Antiquity from them. 1030 Fuller 
Pisgah II XU 260 Presuming on their former victories, that 
in so fortunate a place they might presenbe for conquest. 

1 7 . tnir. Of a person : To plead prescription of 
time (Pbbsobiptiok 4) against an action, statute, 
or penalty ; to cease to be liable on account of the 
lapse of the presenbed time. Obs, 
x^S Expos Terms Law 143 b, But one may not prescribe 
against a statute except he haue an other statute that 
seiueth for mm, x(^o Blount Law Diet, s.v. Prescription 
A Judge or Clerk convict&l for false entring of Pleas, &c. 
may be Fmed within two years ; the two years being past, 
he p«scnbe9 against the punishment of the said Statute, 
1673 Cowells Infeipr,s,v, Prescnptton, Vliuxowtr offendeth 
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against any such Statute, and escapes unquestion’d for two 
years or three . may justly be said to have prescribed 
against that Action 

8 Sc Law tfiir. Of an action * To suffer pre- 
scription , to lapse, to become invalid or void by 
passage of time. Of a crime, debt, etc. . To be 
no longer capable of prosecution. 

1617 Sc, Acis Jas, VI^ c 12 All actions of waiiandice. 
shall not prtescrybe [ed 18 r6 prescry ve], from the date of 
the band .but only from the date of the distresse. 1678 
Sir G. Mackcmzie Cttm Laivs Scot ii xxix § i (1609) 
276 According to the Civil Law, Ci lines did prescribe 
in twenty years X751 Hume Ess^ ymhce (1817) II 235 
Bills of exchange and ptoniissory notes, by the laws of mobt 
countiies, preaciibe sooner than bonds, and mortgages. 
1838 W Bell Diet Law Scot 773 By the act 1579, c 82, 
actions of icmoving prescribe within three yeais from the 
term at which the tenant has been warned to remove. 1874 
Act 37 ly 38 Vici c. 94 § 42 All inhibitions, shall presciibe 
on the lapse of five years fiom the date 
fig, 1847 Dl Quimcj y S^ Md, Nun xv WJes 1853 37 

The grasp of the churcli never relaxed, never ‘ prescribed , 
unless freely and by choice. 

Hence Frescribixigz/f;/.j'^ , f Fresevi bement, 
piescription, pi escribing Ods, rare'^\ 

1^63 Foxe a, ^ M 26/2 The matter being decised be- 
twixt them after the popes own prescubement themperour 
taketh his lourny to Papia. x6x8 M Barct Honefnanship 
I 6s By piaclise it may bee better perceiued then by pre- 
scribing. aix704T. Brown Sat, on QitackyiVs X730I. 63 
Whole nations might be killed by thy pi escribing. 

Prescribe, tormeily frequent for Prosoeibb. 
Prescribed (-skrcibd),/// a, [f Pbesoribez?. 
+ -JEP 1.] Laid down, appointed, or fixed before- 
hand; ordained, appointed, set, fixed, defined, 

1^77 tr Biilhngev^s Decades (1392) 562 They which after 
a picsciibed manner of punishment doo penance for their 
sinnes. a x6xo Hlaley Epictetus* Man, (1636) 49 To drink 
no colde water nor wine, but at prescribed seasons. 1728 
Morgan Algiers II iv 276 Two of them seizing each 
piescribed Cummal X855 Macaulay Hist Eng, xau IV 
77S On the piesciibed day, the SheiilT’s oIBceis ventuied to 
cross the bouudaiy. 1863 E V Neale Anal, Th tj* Nat, 
193 Wiilnn its pi escubed limits, and under its prescribed 
conditions, the operations of instinct are certain 

Prescriber (pri'stoi’bw). [f as prec. + -br^.] 
One who presenbes. 

1. One who appoints or ordains. 

1548 Udail El asm Par Luke Pief, The physycians 
of the bodyes, hauc piacLycioneis,anU potycaiycs that dooe 
minislro tfieyr arte vnder tlieym and tneiuselfes aie the 
piesciybers and appoyncters what it is that mustebee geuen 
to the sycke 1557 Pet, in H Swmden Uist Gt, Yarmouth 
(1772) 428 Not as picsciibeis, but huinbell submitters. 1630 
Lord Iranians 71 'I he flisL Picsciiber of their riles 1760- 
7a H Brooke P'ool o/Qnal, (1809) IV 63 , 1 was impelled to 
your destruction., by the bloody prescribera of custom 
X907 m lYestm. Gas, a Oct. 6/3 Prescription is all very well 
if you are satisfied as to the infallibility of the prescuber 

2 . One who writes a medical prescription Also 

[1548. see sense x.] ax66o Hammond stij! Serm, xm 

Wks, 1684 IV. 652 Hence is neither the physick to be 
under piized, nor the Prescuber 1736 C Lucas Ess, 
lYaiers I, Pref., The best prescuber can hardly confide m 
his own prescriptions x8sx J Gumming Foieskadows viii 
(1854) 233 The cure is not in the piescription, but in the 
piescriber. 

3 . One who holds 01 claims by prescription ran 

X717 in Keble ^ T JYilson x (1863) 348 Being 

thoroughly convinced of the Divine right of imyiiig tithes 
in kind, and being one of the ancient prescribers m this 
isle, [he] did freely, give up the said preacuption into the 
hands of the Bishop. 

Prescript (pirskript, fpr^^kri’pt), sd, ^ Also 
(m sense 3) prsesoript. [ad. L. pr&scripUum 
something prescnbecl, a copy, task, precept, rule, 
etc., sb. use of pa, pple. neut. of prwscnbire to 
PRESORIBB. SoY,p)escript,'\ 

1. That which is prescribed or laid down as a 
rule , an ordinance, rule, law, precept, command ; 
a regulation, direction, insiiuction 

c XS40 ir Pol, Verg Eng Hist (Camden) 1 . 19 Emonge 
artificers and husbandmen it isieceaved as a prescripte that 
thei should sweate bie noe meanes, 1543 Becon Poltcjf of 
lYar Wks. 1560 I is8 b, They woishipped and serued him 
according to the prescupte of Ills holy worde. 1683 Tryon 
lYajf to Health 624 To conduct the rest of their Lives 
according to the Prescripts of Chastity and Virtue X797 
Burke Regie, Peace m Wks. VIII 359 The legitimate 
contributions which he is to furnish accoiding to the pre* 
script of law 1898 Wesim* Gas, 30 Aug. sA Whether 
the French Government was consulted before the issue of 
the Piescript, 

2 . Medicine prescribed; also Irons/, a medical 
prescription. Now rare, 

1603 Harsnet Pop, Impost, 45 Your prescript is com- 
pounded of these delicate simples, Brimstone, Assa fcetida, 
Galbanum, S. John's Wort, and Rue. X647 Trapp Coimju 
Matt, xxiii. 3 Like unto the foolish patient, which when 
the p^sicianbids him take the prescript, eats up the paper. 
x7xo'i Fuller Exienip Title-p., A Body of Medi- 
cines, containing a thousand sefect prescripts Shen- 
STOKE Ode after Sickness 52 The nymphs that heal the 
pensive mino, By prescripts more refin'd, X891 G.^ Mere- 
dith One of onr Cong (1892) 205 A medical prescript, one 
of the grand specifics 

8 . nonce-use. That which is written beforehand 
or in the forepart (of a book, etc.) ; a preface, 
introduction. 

x86a Ld. Stanhopb PHt III. 408 He prwowd that the 
paper should be sept unsigned, and with a Preface or Pne- I 
senpt as follows 


? In the following, app. a misprint of the early edd. for 
Prescription 4 b 

X596 Bacon Max, <$• Use Cow Lasv ii. (1629) 85 In those 
cases piescnpts will not serue, except it bee so ancient, that 
It hath had mlowance befoie the lustices in Eyre. 

Prescript (prfskrrpt), a, [In L, ad "L, 
script-us, pa, pple of prsesenMre to Pbbsobibb. 
So obs. F. prescript adj. (051430 in Godef.), F, 
present. In II., f, Pre- B, i + L sertpi-tts written ] 

I . 1 . Prescribed or laid downbeforehand as a rule; 
ordained, appointed, fixed, settled. Now lare, 

e 1460 Oseney Reg i6x Of oolde & laudabile and lawfully 
prescripte custome xsgi Robinson tr More*s Utop 1. 
(1895) loB A prescripte and appointed some of money igSS 
Exam H Barrowe in Harl Mtsc (Malh ) II 19 Whether 
he thinketh that any leitourgies or prescript foimes of prayer 
may be imposed vpon the church 01x693 Urquhari's 
Retbelatswx xxxiv 290 The Prescript Rule of Hippocrates. 
179a Burkc Corr (X844) IV, 13 The prescript foim to which 
the Church of Rome binds its cletgy 1877 Kinglakb 
Crimea VI vm 482 Trying to make piescript words per- 
form the task of a General 
1 2 Circumscribed, limited. Obs rare^\ 

1645-7 Pagitt Heresiogr 59 A prescript place like a Tub. 
1 8 Acquired by or based on prescription ; pre- 
scriptive. Obs, rare“~^, 

X652 Needham tr. Seldeds Mare Ct 7 If any Doctors 
should say, that the Repubhek hath a prescript Dominion 
over the Adriatick Sea, with a long possession, notwithstand- 
ing they jpiove it not, 

II. 4. Prior to the age of writing nonce^tise 

1883 T. Kerslakb m N 6th Ser. VII, a8g/x The 

earlier southern incursions of the Patriaan school [i.e. that 
of St Patrick) through the estuary of the Severn, were in 
a darker and piescnpt age. 

Prescri ptible, O. rare, [f. L. ppl. stem 
pf'sescnpt- ^ (see prec.) -h -ible ; so F. prescripHble 
(prescnttible 16th c. in Littid), It. prescnUibtle,} 
Liable or subject to prescription, derived fiom or 
founded on piescuption. 

x542 Henry VIII Declar, Scots D lij b, The hole pre- 
scription of the Scottis, if the inatier were prescnptable, is 
thus deduced euideniely to xiii. yere. x688 Ansvi Talotfs 
Plea 31 A Sovereign Power, that neither suffers attaint, nor 
IS piesciiptible X795 Wythe Decis, Virginia 97 That the 
demand of the plaintiffs is in its nature prescnptible. 

Hence Frescxiptlbilily, the quality of being 
prescnptible. 

a X843 Judge Story cited in Worcester. 
Prescription (pi fskn pjon). [a 'F,prhcnp- 
itm (i3lh c. m Hatz.-Darm.), or ad, L. prmscnp- 
H&n-em a wilting before or in front, a title, 
introduction ; a pretext, pretence ; a precept, rule; 
in law, as in sense 4 ; n. of action f, prmcrJb^re 
(ppl stem prescript-) to Presoribb.] 

I. 1. The action of prescribing or appointing 
beforehand ; that which is prescribed or appointed ; 
written or explicit direction or injunction. 

1549 Latimer xsf Serw, hef Ediv, VI (Arb.) 37 Suerlye, 
we wyll not exchange ouie fiithers doynges and tradicioos, 
but cheifely lene vnto them and to theyr prescription, 
XS89 PUTTENIIAM Eng Poeste it xiv (Arb ) 137 Your feete 
of three times by prescnption of the Latine Grammariens 
aie of eight sundry proportions 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ 
Anm, § 2 (1653) 8 Their piayer was not of Re^ar pre- 
scription, but of a present Conception a X7x6 Blackall 
Wh. (1723) I 4 To lead his Life according to those Rules 
and Prescriptions which aie here given by our Savioui 
1874 SiDGWicK Meih, Ethics i. ix, 95 In the recognition of 
conduct as * right’ is involved an authoritative prescription 
to do It. x888 Pall Mall G 30 Apr 7/1 Provinces where 
the prescriptions of the Berlin Treaty are still unfulfilled. 

2 . A direction or formula (usually) written by 
a physician for the composition^ use of a 
medicine; a recipe; the medicine prescribed. 

In early use, more widely, any course of hygiene 
ordered by a physician, * doctor’s orders 
XS79 Fenton Guicciard, x, (1599) 4i3 Eating raw apples 
and things contrary to the prebcription of Physicke. z6oz 
Shaks Alls IVelli, 111 227 You know my Father left me 
some prescriptions Of 1 are and prou’d effects, 1650 B ulwer 
Anihropoinet, x88 The best prescnption is to use such 
exercises as gently dilate and extend the Breast. X679 
Hist, yetser xs This Prescription the Sub-puor faithfully 
made up, and put into Phials for use 1700 Rycaut^xj/. 
Turks III. 131 The Elector of Bavaria remained at Brin 
to take the Jur by the prescnption of his Physitians X777 
Fletcher Bidle Annin, 179s IV. 26^ Physucians, who 
write their prescriptions in Latin. x86i F^. Niohtinimlb 
Nursing 93 Women who will write to London to their 
physician, and ask for some prescription from him, which 
they ‘ used to like , 
t8. Restriction, limitation, circumscription. Obs, 
1604 R. Cawdrey TcUile Aiph,^ PresenpUan^ limitation, 
or appointing a qertaine compasse. 1649 Milton Etkon, 
ix. Wks 1851 III, 40s To limit and lay prescnption on the 
Laws of God and truth of the Gospel hy mans establish- 
ment. axytS Fenn Tracis Wks 1726 1, 451 If Men be 
restricted by the Prescriptions of some Individuals. 

II. Low, 4. Limitation or restriction of the time 
within which an action or claim can be raised. 

S L, prmcriptio^ in law, An exception, objection, 
.emurrer; a limitation of the snbject-matter in 
a suit; limitation as to time 18 i. 76).] 

Now commonly called negative prescription, 

[1J92 Britton i. xix § 7 En tel cas voloms nous qe pre- 
scripcioun de tens courge encountre nous cum encountre 
autre del poeple. 01x377 Rolls of Parli IL 409/1 La ou 
il no poit assigner la dite Assise estre par prescription de 
temps ) 1474 Sc, Acis yas, HI (1B14) iI. X07/1 Anentis 


act maide of befor of prescripcione of obligaaonis it is ordanit 
[etc.] 1542 Henry VIII Declar, Scots D iij b, The passing 
ouer of tyme not commodious for the purpose, is not alleg- 
able in prescription for the losse of any right x6o5 Tn all 
Ckev, 1. 1 in Bullen O, PI, (1884J 111 . 268 Yeres limit not a 
Crowne , There’s no prescription to inthrall a King. 1639 
Fuller Holy^ War i ix. (1840) 14 No prescription of time 
could prejudice the title of the King of Heaven. X797 tr. 
Vaitel s Law Nat, 11 xi, 187 Prescnption is the exclusion 
of all pretensions to a right— an exclusion founded on the 
length of time duiing which that nght has been neglected. 
1838 W BxiL^Dict, Law Scot 768 The negative pre- 
scription of obligations, by the lapse of forty yeais, wasfiist 
introduced [into Scotland] by the statute 1469, c 29 Ihtd, 
774 Ky 7 Will III, c 3 § S, high treason committed within 
the Queen’s dominions suffers a tiiennial piescription, if 
indictment be not found against the offender by a grand 
jmy within that time. 


b. Uninterrupted use or possession from time 
immemorial, or for a penod fixed by law as giving 
2, title or Tight , hence, title or right acquired by 
virtue of such use or possession : sometimes called 

CX380 WvcLir Set Wks, III 294 5 if coveitouse prestis 
ban be m possession of o)>eie mennus goodis fourty geer or 
J>ritti, wrongfully, J»ei may not be taken from hem , , ]?e 
vertu of prescripcion, bi long custom of synne, haj^fie made 
hem lordis ii83 Act i Rick ///, c, 6 § i Divers Fairs 
have been holden by Fiescription allowed afoie Justices 
in Eyre. X523 Fitzherb Sure, 6 This is commen appurte* 
naunte by presenpeyon, bycause of the vse out of tyme of 
mynde 1590 Swinburne Testaments 221 Where the pro 
bation and approbation of testamentesof the teciaunts there 
dwelling, dooth hy prescription appertain e to the principal 1 
Lord. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. xm. 269 His title to this 
plain IS made lawfull by the prescription of three thousand 
yeais possession, z68a Eng Elect Sheriffs 32 Nor were 
these Charters Original Giants, hut only Confirmations of 
what the City had by prescription possess'd and enjoy'd 
long befoie. 1726 Ayufte Parergon X94 ’Tis said in our 
Law Books, that the Pubhek acqmres a Right by Custom, 
but only private Persons acquire it by Prescnption 1790 
Buricc Fr, Rev, Wks V. 276 If piescription be once shaken, 
no species of property is sccaie, when it once becomes an 
object laige enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed 2} HI 467 This mode of acqui- 
sition was well known in the Roman law by the name of 
usucapio In the English law it is called prescnption 
1838 W. BellDw# Law Scot, 766 The positive prescription 
was introduced [into Scotland] by the act 16x7. c 12, 1876 
Digby Real Prop 111, § 18 156 note^ Piescription is where 
a person possesses a nght by reason of the fact of long and 
uninterrupted enjoyment, as of nght, either by himself and 
his ancestors, or by himself and his predecessors m title 
X895 Pollock & Maitland Htsi, Eng, Law II 11 iv 8x 
Our law [in x^th c] knew no acquisitive piescription for 
land, it merely knew a limitation of actions Ibid 140 Many 
incorpoieal things can be acquired by prescnption, by long- 
continued usei. In paiticular we may see this in the case 
of rights of common 

0. transf, and fig, {fi) Ancient or continued 
custom, esp. when viewed as authoritative. {/) 
Claim founded upon long use 
(rt) 1589 Horsey Treuv (Hakl Soc ) App, 301 Yt was not 
fytte his Maje!»tie should be bound to geve his letteres of 
protectyon by prescriptyone, but as seemed his Kyngly 
pleasure beste 1605 C^den Rem, (1637) 109 Yet Flan- 
tagenet, Steward, Valoys, Borbon, Habsburg, &c. by pre- 
senptionof time haue preuailed so faire, as they are now 
accounted surnames. x65a Needham tr Selden'sMareCl, 
170 Almost all the Principal Points of the Intervenient Law 
of Nations, do depend upon Piescription or antient Custom, 
AX704 T Brown gf IVealth'Nln 1730 I 83 Your 
love to my order is of antient date and very long p> escrip- 
tion Z750 Johnson Rambler No, xir i Some easy method 
. which might enjoy dhe secuiity of prescnption 2850 
Merivale Rom hmp (1863) I u. 68 His temper was 
moulded to the love of precedent and prescription x88x 
Westcott & Hort Grh N T, Introd, § 19 The. modified 
texts that leigned by an accidental prescription 
ip) 1625 Bacon Ess,^ Negotiating (Arb ) 91 Vse also such, 
as haue Preuailed before in Things wherein you haue 
Emploied them ; For that bieeds Confidence, and they will 
striue to mamtaine then Prescription 1682 Sir T Brow ne 
Chr, Mor 111. § 17 Narrow self-ended Souls make pre- 
scription of good Offices 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng xix. 
IV 334 The countiy gentlemen and the country cleigymen 
[had been] on the side of authority and prescnption. 


f 6. The action of * prescribing * or claiming by 
prescription (see Prescribe v, 6). Obs, 

X53X [see Prescribe v, 6], X64X Termes de la Ley 222 
Pre&aiption is when a man cloimeth any thing, for that he, 
his ancestors, or predecessois, have had, or used any thing 
all the time, whereof no mind is> to the contrary, x8e8 
CruisiF Digest (ed a) III 65 A.47rescription de non decs- 
mando is a claim to be entirely discharged from tithe^ and 
to pay no compensation for them. 

III. 6. attnb, and Comb,,^ as prescriptioii^hook^ 
^writing \ preaonption-glasE, («) a glass vessel 
■wilh measures marked on it {Cent, Diet.) ; (^) a lens 
ground according to an oculist’s prescription. 

X793 Beddoes CmcuIus 190 The art of pharmacy and the 
science of prescnption-wntmg will become useless 1887 
J C, Harris Free yoe^ etc (1888) 155 Dr Buxton, pre- 
senption-book in hand, gazed at her. over his old-fashioned 
spectacles. 1888 Sci Amer 28 Apr 259/1 The lens-gnnding 
room.. IS devoted almost exclusively to making what are 
known as ‘prescription glasses* 

Hence t Fvesciri'ptlonaxsr a , arising from pre- 
scription of time, prescriptive ; Prescrl'ptionist, 
f a, one who wntes a piescription {pbsl ) ; b. one 
who makes up medicines in accordance with pie- 
scriptions, a dispenser. 

X728 Earbery tr, Burnet's St, Dead!, 80 We may safely, 
therefoie, explode that old prescnptionary Maxim. 17x6 
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M BwiES Athtn^Btif III. Btst Pkysuk 12 All rompre* 
bended in the honoamUe I etrarchy of Physicians or Doctors 
(fear* tioxiiFtOr Praescnptionists)« Chirargians, Apothecarj|M, 
and Cbyimsts. x8 . Sani/artan XVlII 4*7 (Cent D) 
The apparent deterioration was due to the dishonesty of the 
mail druggist or prescriptionist. 
fPresoriptiorL s, a frequent early form of Pbo- 
SCEiPTioy. [Dne to confusion of prx- and pro^A 
C1400 A^l toll 19 Lawful cutsing .is dede of ^ kirk; 
for it IS a presaipcoun fro comyning of feiKul men X43*'*5<^ 
tr HigdcK (Rolb)^ IV. 139 Crete treasones, destruccion of 
citc^ynne*^ lobbenge and prescriptiones folowede {L 
scrtAttOHef\ 1387 CMljngei 1560 Daus tr 6leidntids 
Conan, 375 The same oudaaingor prescription is against 
the lawes. 1639 Dkomrc of Hawtk. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 
i8z Nothing was heard but Prescriptions, Banishments, 
Assasinations, Treasons 

Prescriptive (prfskrrptiv), a [ad. late L. 
pmscnpiiv-us of or lelating to a legal exception 
or demurrer : see Presceipt sh, and -IVB.] 

1 , That presenbes or directs; giving definite, 
precise directions or instructions. 

X748 Richarosom ClnrissA (x8xx) VII ximl^ 93 A will to 
he executed by a father for a daughter, carries somewhat 
daring and prescriptive m the very word. 1788 Tnjter 
No. xo. 136 Prescriptive rules for the preservation of health. 
X849 Robbrtsoh Strnu Ser. x. vl 93 Thus the spint of the 
prescription may be still m force when the prescnptlve 
authority b lep^ed* 

1 2 . Appointed or fixed by prescription. Ohs, 

1765 Blackstoxb Comm L xviu. 485 DirecUons are given 
for appointing a new of&cer, in case tnere be no election, or 
a void on^ made upon the charter or prescnpttve day. 

3 , Derived from or founded on prescription or 
lapse of tim^ prescriptive ri^ht or UiU 

1766 Blacicstovb Comm. II xxxii Lords of manors 
• .who have to this day a prescriptive rij^t to grant adminis^ 
Cration Co their intestate tenants and suitors. Z783 Burks 
Rt^orm Representtftion- 771x3. 1843 II. ^7 Our constitution 
b a prescriptive constitution; it b a constitution, whose 
sole autbon^ is, that it has existed time out of mind 
1876 Grant Bitrsh Sch. Scot ii v 182 The ancient holiday, 
to which the scholars believed they had acquired a pre- 
scriptive title from immemorial usage, 

4 . Arising from or recognized by long-standing 
custom or usage ; pzescribS by custom. 

*77S Johnson Zei. to Mrs Thrale ii June, Unusual 
com^iments, to which there b no stated and prescriptive 
answer, embarrass the feeble, .and disgust the wise 1805 
Koscob 1,00 JTj 11. 33 A work, which docs not implicitly 
adopt prescripUve errors. 1837 Hawthorne fwice-told T 
(1831) 11 . L 7 To have h'ls regular score at the bar .and 
hi5 prescriptive comer at the winter’s fireside. <zx854 
H. KBED Lut Brit Poets (1857) II x ^4 To have the sun 
called by his simple almanac name, instead of the loftier 
prescriptive title of Phoebus. 

6. Giving or recognizing prescription or presenp- 
tive right rare, 

rjZs Burks Nabob o/Arcot*s Debts Wks IV 326 This 
Venerable patriarchal job, hoary with prescnptive years. 
*7^ ^ehie Let, ibid. Vlil, 48 1 he duke of Bedford 

will stand as long as prescriptive Jaw endures 
Hence Presoxi^ptivdlj adv,^ by prescription, 
by recognized custom; Pxescxi^tlTenesSi pre- 
scnptive character or quality, 

. *7®® (Ecoft Refomt Wks. Ill, *73 The forest lands, 

lit which the crown has (where they are not granted or pre 
scnptively held) the dommion of the soil, and the vert and 


bnlliancy upon the garner S^wthornb Pr, d* It, 
Netedihs 1. 178 We continue to admire pictures prescrip- 
tively and by tradition. 

i* IPr6S0n*V6| Sc Ohs, Also 6 pres-, 5 
-flcrifis. [ad. F,prescrtv^^ full stem of prescrire 
^5th c. in Godefroy CompL), ad. h. prsescrthlre to 
PBB8ORIBE, after icrire x^scMere. Cf, Desceivjs.J 
1 . tram = Presoribb v 
XS63 W^stFonrScoirThre Quest IxxxLWks (STS) 
h 139 Of prayar at prawcnvit tymes in the Kirk. 1596 
Dalrymplb tr, LesltdsHtst Scot ix. 236, 1 preserme him 
Aa law X597 Skene Do yeri, Si^ s. v. Annuel, Prescrived 
and ap|>oynted be the law of this realm X640-1 Ka Kcudbr 
*^e$l***i' (^835) 97 At the expyering of ©verie 

ane of the dyets prescryvit be thir instructiones. 

D. « PeBSCRFBE V 3 

scrips 

become valid by jirescription, 

(S TS ) 80 T&ur posses- 
Bioun IS of sa lang tyme bygane presenvit and passu ore- 
scripcioun, 

B.tnir Of a right or claim; To cease to be 
> alid, to kpse by prescription of time ; * Presoetbb 
7, also said of the presenbed period; To 
elapse, nm out. 

Sir G. ]^ve Lem Arms (S T.S ) 262 Efler xxxU 
3ms he avrnottthir till ansuer bataill na othir process, for 

LV? ®H‘8atwne saU prescrife & be of uain avail £ 
said fourtj geris heand Ronnvner & vnnArcBUl1^ 


*474 

^ folowyt w'in xl gens sail presenve 

ysi Sal/our'sPraciicks (1754) 747 
l^dis expins and prescryvis sevin aeiris^belng 
r® annal3eit under reversioun prescryvif 
SrsTi ^ ® Mackenzie Crrw Laws Scot 1 vu § 23 

not presenve with us w 
five years, as they do by the common Law, 

<^oiidemn, prohibit, Fbosobibi. 


1300 

[Due to med L confusion of prat- and pro ] 

1562 A Scott Poeuis (S.T.S ) 1. 58 Bot wyte the wickit 
pabtouris wald no« mend Thair vitiotts leving all warld 
prescryvis 

t Prescri'ver. Sc Ohs. [f prec.+-ER'i] 
Fbesceiber I. 

1639 Balcanquhal Declar Chas / Tuumlts Scot 347 
Albeit by the meaning of the presenver of an oath, the 
swearer were tacitly bound to maintaine Episcopacie. a 1653 
Binning Serm (1845) 40B What is the service of him that 
may be called religion indeed? Should we be the pre- 
scriversofit? 

PresQutaJ,-8&utelIuin,-Boutimx* Fee- A 4. 
Prese, obs f. Praise, Press, Prize. 
t Pre'Seance. Obs, [a. Y.prishnce {^presse- 
ance 1595 Oodef. Compl)^ f. Pee- A. 2 + 
s4ame a sitting (see Seance), after OF. preseer to 
preside.] Presidence, presidency. 

X58X Savilb TacHuSy Hist iv Kix. (1591) 222 Yet were 
they at discorde brawling about the preseance x6o8 Carlw 
Cornwall 71 Who.. may for their discrete judgement in 
precedence, and preseance, read a lesson to our civilest 
gentry [x8»S H. Bfst Four Yrs France 27 To allow to 
the bishop oi that city a presdance above all other bishops ] 
Presede, obs. form of Precede. 

Presedeiit(0, obs. ff. Precedent, President. 
[Preseeiiig, misreading ol foreseeing (m MS.). 
In Leycester Corr, (Camden) 170, whence in Motley, 
Cent, Diet t etc.] 

fPresegme. Ohs,iase’^° [ad \j, preesegmen 
a piece cut off, panng ] 

Z633 CocKERAM, Presegfuef the paring of ones nailes 
Pre-select ; see Pre- A, i. PreaeU, Sc var. 
pRECEL Ohs. Presemilunar, -seminal, -ary; 
see Pre- B 3, i. 

^Presence (pi e-zens). Also 4-fi presens, 

-ense, 5 -ance, 6 -enss, prsesence, 7 prmsens. 
[a. OF. presence (12th c m Littrd) (mod. F. 
presence after new formations in pr^-) L. pm- 
sentia presence, f, prsesens Present ; see -encb ] 
1 . The fact or condition of being piesent; the 
state of being before, in front of, or in the same 
place with a person or thing ; being theie j attend- 
ance, company, society, association Usually with 
of OI possessive indicating the person or thing that 
is present. 

<ri34o Hamfole Psalter xvH 47 ]?e folke hat i visited 
noght With bodily presens 1340 Ayenl 161 Of blisse of J>e 
presensft of lesu crist, and of Jie ueliiige of ^ holy gost. 
^1400 Desir. Tnfyjm^ pou paitid our presens with J?i prise 
wepyn, pat with faith and affynitd were festinyt togedur 
«*533bD. Berners Nuon Ixi 211 Ye shall se Huon, whose 
presence ye so sore desyre, 1560 Daus tr Sleidands 
Comm, 231 Hys presence and person© is to them ryghte 
acceptable. 1631 Hobbfs Leutaih i vi. 24 By Aversion, 
we siguifie the Absence, and by Hate, the Presence 
of the Obiect xd^x Milton Samson 1331 Our Law 
forbids at thir Religious Rites My presence, for that 
cause I cannot come 1781 Gibbon Decl 4* F xvii, II 2 
They were seldom honouied with the presence of their new 
sover^n. 183^ £ Osler Hymn, O God, unseen, >et ever 
near, Thy presence may we feel. 1830 De La Beche Rep. 
Geol Coniwalt, etc. ii. 31 The junction of the., rocks is 
marked^ by the presence of a conglomerate with a calcareo- 
magnesian cement 1893 Liddon, etc, I xii 288 

Fuwy delighted m the presence of God manifested in nature. 

T D. With 7)/ An instance of being present, rare. 
ax 63 S SiBBES Emanuell 11. (1638) 10 There were divers 
presences of Chiist, before Hee came 
c. In reference to the manner in which Christ is 
held to be present in the Eucharist. (See also 
Real a,^ 2 b.) 

[f 1420 Lydo A^embly op Gods 1438 When they sy the 
bodyly presence Of that hooly Eukaryst, lowly gan they 
lowte] zM Bk Com Pyayer, Conunutnon ad fin., It is 
not ment thereby [kneeling], that any adoracion is doone 
untoanyer^U and essencial presencethere heeyng [1662 any 
Corporal Presence] of Christs naturall fleshe and hloud& 
i a XSSS U Latimer] in Foxe A (1563) 970/1 This same 
presence may be called moste fitly, a reall presence, that is 
a preswee not famed, but a true and feythfull piesence. 
MS9-»Wa [see Real «« ab]. 2560 Daus tr Sktdane's 
CouuH,jpg b, The doctnne of the corporall presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament <rz«3 Burnet Oft^, Mem (looa) 52 He 
[Ja& Dk of Yotk] was bred to believe a mysteuous sort of 
.*®S* s WiLBERFORCE lU 
1. 11 Zj/Jf (1881) H, m. 105 This seems to me 

wholly different from speaking of the * Piesence’ as the 
result of the faith of the receiver x86d R. W. Dale Disc 
S pec, Occas, ly. 93 The presence of Christ is not m con- 
grated bread but m regenerated soufs. 1875 Tennyson 
a 1. 11, You do not own The bodily presence in the 
gucharist, Their wafer and perpetual saaifice, xgox B. J. 
Kidd 39 Articles II xxvm § 3 The presence, as being 
thus a spiritual pr^ence, is at once a real presence and not 
a gross or sensiWe » one. xgox Bp. Gore Body of Christ 
tv. § 2 (1907) 23a The doctnne of the objective presence in, 
wder, or witj, the consecrated elements. ^03 J P 
Whitnev tn Camhr Mod. Hut. II. x. 333 In spite of 
varying views as to the exact nature of the Presence, its 
had always been admitted. * 

2 * In certain connexions, used with a vague 
sense of the place or space in front of a person, 
or which immediately surrounds him. With of or 
posMSsive ; usually preceded by a prep, {fn, before 
(arch.), into^ to, from, out of etc.) ; also as obj, of 
certain verbs, as forsake ■' 

r with him, where he Is, in his 

= fio™ tang with him, from 
wheie he m, out of his company, etc.; &lsopoet, and rhet. 


with demonstrative and other adjs which in effect qualify 
the perhon or persons implied e g in this (august) pte- 
sence^va the presence of this (august) peisonage 
13 Seuyn Sag, (W ) 329 That emperour het, that thai 
bnnngge him sleet, To Rome toun, to his presens 1340 
Hampole Py Co;tfc. 5441 First sal jiair awen conscience, 
Accuse f»ara i>an m Cnstes piesence 1390 Gower Conf. 
Ill 288 He. goth to apioche The kmges Court and his 
presence C1420 Lydg Assembly of Gods 174 That he 
myght come vnto hys presence X493 Petromlla 92 This 
proude knight Made him redy to come to hir presence 
CX500 Melmine 322 Ihenne came tofore the piesence of 
Raymondyn the barons of the land 1326 Tindalc Luke 
XV 10 ioye shalbe m the presence off the angels off <3od 
over one synner that repentetb nsx533 Ld Berners Zrw«?« 
Ixv 240 The duke caused them to appere befoie the kynges 
presence ei6oo J Leach in Lett Lit Men (Camden) 74 
Peiegnnation from the praesens of your Worship lyBz 
Gibbon Decl «S* F xxvm III 92 note^ A man, who even in 
his presence would swear by Jupiter. 2809 W, Irving 
" ’ ’ ‘ IS, vihichv 


Knickerb i. v. (1849) 71 The five.. monsteis, i 


i we have 


brought into this august presence 1845 M. Pattison £ss 
^z88g) I 22 Being admitted to his presence they saluted him 
m the queen's name 1878 Browning Poets Croistc xlii, 
Rend.. palely found Way of retieat from that pale presence 
Mod He was always very collected in the presence of 
danger 

b Without of or possessive; usually preceded 
by prep , as tn {the) presence (f often =s piesent), to 
{thi) pjesence, etc. ; spec, (now only) in reference 
to ceremonial attendance upon a person of superior, 
esp. royal, rank ; formerly also = ' company *, 
(polite) society 

1375 Barbour Bruce i 20 For auldestorys..Represenli!i 
the dedys Of stalwart folk )>ut lywyt ai, Rycht as t>ai j^an 
in presence war. 1390 (Jower Cotf III 154 When the 
court was plein, When Julius was in presence. AX400-50 
Alexander 3328 pe maistirs of Persy ban put pam in-to 
presens, as J?e prose telhs 15x4 Barclay Cyi 4 Uplondyshm 
(Percy Soc.) 13 Thus all the chyldren than beynge in 
presence He set in honour, & rowme of excellence, c 1560 
A Scott Poems (S.T.S) 111 14 And preiss 50W ay in 
presenss to repair 1393 Shak& Rich II, iv, 1 62 *l’is veiy 
true You were in presence then, And you can witnesse 
with me, this is true, 1630 R Johnson's Kingd, 4 Commw. 
20 The King of China gives not presence, but rarely at the 
great suit of his people a 1633 ViNrs Loid's Siifp (1677) 
379 His fatheis coipse lying m piesence in a coffm or bier 
C1730 Burt Lett N Scoil (1818) I, 176 They would not 
have done it in the presence at St James’a 1780-72 H. 
Brooks: Fool 0/ Qital, (1809) III 134 The master of the 
ceremonies led Harry up to the piesence 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. xxii, A flock of sheep which, when a stranger 
dog IS in presence may be .seen to assemble in the lear of 
an old befwether. 1889 Daily News 28 June 5/8 £ight-and- 
twenty gentlemen,.. bent low to receive them, and backed 
out of the Presence as best they could with their prices 
+ 0. Hence, A place prepared for ceremonial 
presence or atlendance , a presence-chamber. Ohs. 

^ «x348 Hall Chron^Heu VI 11 %^ Shortly after was made 
in Westmynster hall a scaffolde for the lordes and a presence 
for a ludge railed and counter railed about, and barred with 
degrees. 1613 Shaks Hen. F/7/, iii 1 17 And 't please 
your Grace, the two great Cardinals Wait in the presence. 
X73 S Pope Donne Sat, iv 23B The Piesence seems, with 
things so richly odd, The mosque of Mahound, or some 
queer Pagod 

fri Jn SBine ztnst, c/iavtber of presence, Oifs, 

1365 Earl of Bedtobd in Ellis Omg Lett Ser i II 210 
David [Ruzio] was thruste owte of the Cabinet thorowe the 
bede chamber into the Chamber of Piesens. 1387 Fllming 
Contn Holtnshedlll 1582/1 Hir Maiesties most gratious 
answer, deliuered by hir selfe. in hir chamber of presence at 
Richmond 1843 Evelyn Diary 5 Dec., He bad audience 
of the French King in the golden chamber of presence 
+ 3 . concr. Those who are present ; a number of 
persons assembled; an assembly, a company. Ohs, 
(See also note to 3.) 

<ri4oo Destr, Troy 4560 When all the pepull were pesit, 
pe presens full still, Calcas to the kynges carpes thies 
wordes X342 Uoall Erasne, Apopii 216 Suche persones . 
forgotten tbeimselfes & maken all the presence to laughe 
at theim. X588 Shaks Z. Z. Z v a 536 Here is like to 
be a good piesence of Worthies xfi^ Bp Mountacu 
Immed Addr, Aijb, 1 preached in English, vnto an 


occasira to shew the Experiment ^3 Stanhope Paraphr, 
I 192 Choosing to have his first Presence composed, of a 
few humble Shepherds 1788 Jefi crson Wmt (1859) 11 
402 The presence was so numerous, that little could be 
caught of what they said to the King 

4 . With possessive, denoting the actual person 
(or thing) that is present (hts presence his present 

self, himself being present) ; hence sometimes nearly 
embodied self, objective personality. Chiefly 
poet. 

c 1430 hfin Poems (Percy Soc.) 7 Where that i 
[she] schewithe her presence, Sche bryngithe gladnei 


presence, 

. _ xs 

Royall presences be rul’d 


^ - , - r '=1 oiyiiKitne 

citees^ and tounnes. 1393 Shaks. fo/m l 1. 377 Your 


ever 

b^’ngithe gladncs to 
yo/ifi h 1. 377 Your 

Q 'A - c J mee, jtyx Mivioa Samson 

28 ^in a fiery column charioting His Godlike presence. 
1728 Pope i 261 Her ample presence fills up all the 
place. 1821 Shelley Eptpsycktdioft 325 And from her 
presence hfe was radiated Ibrough the grey earth and 
branches bare Md dead. 1844 Mrs BRovirivuo Lost Bower 
acioss^^^ ^he blue-belKs purple presence signed it worthily 

b. Hence, A person who is corporally present ; 
usually with implication of impressive appearance 
or bearing (see 5) ; sometimes merely, a person 
of good 'presence * or aspect. 
x8a6 Disraeli Yvo, Grey u xii. In an awkward retreat Ut 
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make way for the appi caching presence 1847 Wordsw, 
Ode Imtall Pr Albert ad iin , That Presence fair and 
bright, The pride of the Islands, Victoria the Queen Z87Z 
Browking Balau&tion, 18x4 And over him, who stood but 
Herakles? There smiled the mighty presence, all one 
smile. 1896 * M. Fifld ’ Atizla ii 37 Oui envoy owns the 
Hun, When mounted on hu> wiry steed, a presence To pause 
before, admiring 

5. Demeanour, carnage, or aspect of a peison, 
csp. when stately onmpiessive; nobleness, majesty, 
or handsomeness of bearing or appearance. 

1579 PuTTENiTAM PariAemaoesviUf Affable gi ace, speeche 
eloquent, and wise; Stately presence, suche as becometh 
one Whoe seemes to lule realmes by her lookes alone 1590 
SiiAKs Cam* En iii. 11 166 Hei faire sistei Of such 
inchantin? presence and discourse. x6do Pcpvs Dtaiy 
S2 Nov., The Queene a very little plain old woman, and 
nothing more 111 her presence than any ordinary woman 
X76a-7X H Walpole Vertuds A need Paint <1786) I 210 
More was a man of a stately and handsome presence. 
x86i T Brown Iforx Subs (1863) 120 He must have what 
lb called a ‘ presence’ .his outward man must communicate 
. at once and without fail, something of indwelling power. 
1899 J G. Millais Life Str % E MiUeas I 1. x He was a 
man of line piesencc and undeniable talent 

t b Carriage (of the body) in dancing. Ohs^ 

AH Dancing 2 The Postuieor Presence 
of the Body, is to have respect to that part of the Boom, to 
which the Face or Fore.part of the Body is directed. 

6 . Something present, a present being (see also 
4 b) j a divine, spiritual, or incorporeS being or 
influence felt or conceiv^ as present. 

X667 Milton P L% x. 144 To whom the sovran Presence 
thus repli’d. Was ahee tny God, that hei thou didst obey 
Before his voice? 17x8 Prior Knowledge 589 How can 
good angels be in Heaven confin'd, Or view that Presence 
winch no space can bind? 1798 Wordsw Lvies Tintem 
Abb^ 44 And 1 have felt A presence that disturbs me with 
the joy Of elevated thoughts. 1857-8 Sears Athcuu vi 48 
Bivme and celestial presences. 1876 J. Parker Paracl, 1. 
li Z7 He caused Him<ielf to be succeeded by an eternal 
Presence, ‘even the Spiiit of Truth, which abideth for 
ever ’. 

7* Presence of mind ( « L. prmeittia animi) . 
the state or quality of having one's wits about one, 
or of having full control over oneself, esp. in peril 
or emergency; calmness and self-command in 
trying or dangeious circumstances; freedom from 
embaitassment, agitation, or panic. Cf, present 
mindy PRESENT a 4. 

x66s J Spencer Vidg> PropJu 38 Great courage and 
presence of mind 1704 N N. ir BoccaltnCs Advis fr, 
PaznassWX g6 That Commander .never wanted Presence 
of Mind in the most immergent Dangers. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison III. xix. 168^ 1 had besides been led into a 
piesencc of mind, by being made a person of some con- 
sequence, X837 Disrai li Veneita iv 1, 1 lost my presence 
of mind 1883 J G. M'Kcndrick in Encycl. Brit XV. 
a8i/a WhaLis called * pi esence of mind ’really means that 
ower of self'Contiol which prevents the bodily eneigies 
eing paralysed by strong sensory impressions. 

^ 8 . Catachr. This presence • the present writing 
or document (corruption of these presents' see 
Present sh"^ 2 b). Ohs, 

X464 Rolls of Parlt V. 544/1 Expresse mencyon of the 
verey yeily valine, in tins presence is not made. 1617 in 
Bury Wills (Camden) 165 The . . wiitinge befoie m this 
presence conteyned 

0 . attrib* and Comh^ as presence^affinmng adj , 
-//j/, -token ; preseaoe-lobby, the lobby or ante- 
room of a piesence-chamber, presenoe-room 
« PUBSBNCE-CHAMBEB. 

X633 Ford Broken H, ii li, She sits x'th presence lobby 
fast asleep, sir 1690 Lockd Hum. Und, ii. in § x To 
convey them.. to their Audience m the Biain, the mind’s 
Presence room. 18x9 Jas. Mill Hum, Mvtd (1869) II. xiv. 
104 Fresence.afHrming terms. 1836 Keblb in Lyra> AposU 
(1849) 178 Since holy Gabriel to meek Mary bore The 
presence token of fh’ Incarnate Son, 1847 Tennyson Princ, 
1. so That morning in the presence room I stood With Cyril 
and with Flonan, my two mends H. Hecht Herd's 
Bongs 47 The presence-lists show that Fergusson seldom 
missed tne meetings of the Cape. 

Plence Pve'senced (-enst) (in comb ) having 
(such and such) a * presence ^ personality, or aspect; 
Pve’seucelesisi a,, not accompanied by thepiesence 
of any one ; f Fre'senoixigr sb, (as if from 
a vb, presence\ causing to be present 
«exfo8 Mbdb Wks, (167a) 39a Temples .Places whereunto 
the Gods . were confined and limited, and for the pre- 
sencing of whom a Statue was necessaiy. 1877 Iza D, 
Hardy Glencaunvt xx, It chilled him as if a mesence- 
lesa voice had spoken. 1886 Ruskin Prseteriia I. xi. 37s 
One of the rarest types of nobly-piesenced Englishmen. 
Fre’aeiice-cna*mb 6 r. [Cf. piec. 2 c, d] 
The chamber m which a sovereign or other great 
personage receives guests, or persons entitled to 
appear before him ; a reception-room in a palace 
or great house. A\%oJig, 

[z 5»5 -i 843 Chamber of presence* see prec. ad.] 1575 
Lanbham let (1871) 47 The Parem. at high midnight, 

S ite them gigUng , into the preens Chamber, a 1649 
RUMM OP Hawtii. Cottsid, Parlt Wks (171X) 186 That no 
man stand bare-headed in the presence-chamber or parlia- 
inent house of Scotland, or before any chair of state, 1667 
Poole Dttd, belw Protest, ^ Papist (1735) i43 We shew 
our Reverence to the King in oeing uncovcied in bis 
Presence Chamber, though the King oe not there. 18*7 
Hallam Const, Hist, (1I76) I. v. 251 The peers .were 
excluded the presence-chamber till they 
mission. 1885 W. F Martin Jtfenh vii, 160 Her closet was 
the presence-dhamber of Deity. 
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t Pre'Sency. Obs, mre [ad, L, prsesefttia ' 

see-ENCY] =s Presence. 

Test Ehor (Surtees) VI 169 In the prescencie of Sir 
Robert Cell X64X Sir E Dfring Sp, on Relig (1642) 97 
You give us.. a piomise of a Nationall Synod, I doe still 
wish the piesency thereof 

Fvesensation (przsens^‘ Jan), [f. Pre- a. a 
+ Sensation.] «next 

*653 H. More Conject Cabhal , De/ 219 The presage and 

? iesensation of it, has in all ages been a very gieat Joy and 
'rmmpb to all holy men and Prophets, xyxx Shaftcsq 
Charac, (1737) II, ir iv 307 Beasts, have indeed Percep- 
tions, Sensations, and Pre-sensations (if 1 may use the 
Expiession). 1807 Jas Hall Trav, Scot, II. 436 Many 
believe in the piescience or presensation of magpies,. 1890 
Rev July 256 Concerning the faculty of piesensation, it 
IS worth while to say a little more 
Fresensiou (prtsenjon) Now rctre or Obs 
Also 7-8 -tion. [ad. lu, pmsensimi-em (Cic.) a 
foieboding, presentiment, n. of action t preesenttre, 
ppl. stem prmens-i to feel befoiehand ] Feeling 
or perception of something before it exists, occurs, 
or manifests itself; foreknowledge, foresight, 
presage, presentiment 

*597 J King On yonas (1618) 125 They had many sorts of 
predictions, presensions, forseeings, xtw Sir T, Browne 
Pseud, Ep, X28 In sundry ammalTs, we deny not a kinde of 
naturall Astrologie, or innate presention both of wind and 
weather a. 1677 Barrow Serw (1683) II ix. 130 A certain 
divination, which the Gieeks call piophecy, that is a pre- 
sension, and knowledge of future things aiyti Ken 
Hymnoi/ieo Fast, Wks, 1721 III. 11 Ants have presensions 
of the Change in Air, And never woik Abroad but when 
’tis fair. 1836 Dk. Somerset in Lady G Ramsden Corr 
Two Brothers (1906) 328 Major Howard appeared to have 
a very decided presension of his untimely death. 

Present (pre zent), a, {adv ) Also 6 pressent. 
[a. OF, present (nth c. m Littr4), m mod.F. 
prisent (see Presence) L. prsesens, prsesenPein 
present, immediate, prompt, properly pres, pple, of 
prxesse to be before, to be at hand. In verse often 
stiessed prese*nt down to c 1500 ] An adjective of 
relation , expressing a local or temporal relation to 
a person or thing which is the point of reference. 

X Senses relating to place, etc. 

1. Being before, beside, with, or in the same 
place as the person to whom the word has relation ; 
being in the place consideied or mentioned ; that is 
here (or there). Chiefly m predicate, 0pp. to 
Absent a, i. 

1340 Ayenh 10 Huanne he bet me spekb of ne is na^t 
present, 138a Wychf Dent xxix 15 Ne to 30W alone but 
to alle present & absent, c 138^5 Chaucer L G W 1769 
{Lticrece) Ryght so tbogh that hir forme were absent The 
plesaunce of hir forme was present. 1390 Gower Coitf, I IT, 
288 Whanne he sih the king present, He preith he moste his 
dowhter have, a 1425 Cuisor M, 10294 (Tnn ) Into wil- 
deines he went here as his fe was present 1503 Dunbar 
Thistle if Rose 8$ All present wer m twynklmg of ane e 
x55a Abp, Hamilton Caiech, (1884) 133 How is it po«-sibil 
that the precious bodie and blude 01 our salviour Christ 
Jesus, may be really and corporally present in the sacra- 
ment of the Altar? Ibid, 207 That the verai body of our 
Lord IS really and siibstancially present in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 1570 T Norton tr. HoweVs Catech, (1853) 
165 What IS presenter, what neaier.what closer joined than 
every man's soul to himself? i6ii Shaks Wmt, T 11 il 17, 
I must be present at your Conference. 1697 Dryden 
Alexanders Feast 11, A present deity, they shout around; 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 1784 Cowpcr 
Task VI 252 Whom what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
1830 Keightley Hist, Eng, II. 30 To be present at his 
buna) x86a Stanley yew CAJiS;/)!. xiu.258 We are 
present at the details of the ancient custom. Mod, Weie 
you present when he made the statement? 

b. Existing m the thing, class, or case mentioned 
or tinder consideration; not wanting; ‘ found \ 
Opp to Absent a, 2, 

i8og-xo Coleridge FuendWs) 94 The reason is either 
lost or not lost, that 13, wholly present or wholly absent. 
1838 T Thomson Chem Org, Bodies X003 If plants only 
omit oxygen gas by absorbui^ and decomposing carbonic 
acid gas, unless carbonic acid gas be present, they can 
emit no oxygen gas 1877 Huxley .4 inv A nine, 423 
In the Hemiptera. wings may be present 01 absent. 

0, Present under arms (Mil.) : see quot 

xSagSiRW Napier War wm i. II 266 His own 

British and German troops, about twenty six thousand in 
number; of which the present under arm^ including 
sergeants, amounted to twenty-two thousand [IVote] In 
the British army, when speaking of the number present 
under arras, the corpoials and privates only aie understood 
la the I^rench army, the present under arms includes every 
military person. 

2. That IS actually m hand, being dealt with, 
written, discussed, or considered • often used in a 
book or wilting to denote that book or wnting 
itsdf, or the writer himself. (Formerly this present 
(cf OF, cesie present chartre) ; now usually the 
preseftt is emphatic for ‘this’). 

138a Wyclip 2 Pet i. r« And sotheli I wole 30a wjtyng 
and confermid in present treuthe. CX450 Coast ow Reg, 
349 And fro all raaner of right and clayme therfro, they to 
be excluded for evermore by this present writyng 15*6 
Ptlgr, Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 2, 1 beseche all the reders so 
to study this present treatyse^ that [etc.] 159a West 
xsi Pt, Symbol § 103 A, The said parties to these present 
Indentures. 17*9 Law Sertaus C. xix. 354 The much greater 
part of them, are not brought up so well . .as in the present 


instance 1872 Morlty Foliaire 295 One has some hesitation 
111 adding Hume to the list in the present connection. 1895 
J Addison in Law Times XCIX. 546/1 The entire subject 
. .cannot be fully considered m such a paper as the present 
Mod, The present wnter has been unable to verify this. 

3. ^ Being befoie or in the mind or thought, ol 
which one is conscious; directly thought of, 
remembered, or imagined. Usually const to 

iSoo-ao Dunbar Poems xc. la With all thi synnes into thi 
mynde present. 1634 W, Tirwhyt tr Balzac's Lett, (vol I.) 
344 Though the hmf of France divide us, yet are you a*, 
present to my spiiit, as the objects I see 1741 Waits 
Iinprov, Mind 1 xvi. § 3 The ample mind takes a survey of 
several objects. , keeps them all within sight and present 
to the soul 1739 Hume Hum, Nat 1. 111. (1874) 1. 317 When 
any impression has been present with the mind, it again 
makes its appearance there as an idea. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 6 The legends of the place are present to the 
imagination throughout the discouisa 

4. Having the mmd or thought directed to, intent 
upon, or engaged with what one is about , attentive 
(opp. to Absent a, 4 ) ; having presence of mmd, 
collected, self-possessed (in this sense usually 
present to oneself ) ; prompt to perceive or act, 
ready, quick. Now rare or Obs, 

1451 CafcravbLi/^ St Gilbert (E E,T S) 96 Now wex 
he absent to seculei hmgis and more present to euerlasling 
desires. 1548 Fatten Exp Scot, Gvj, My lord Mar 
sbal & the other, with present mynde & courage, waerely 
and qiiikly continued their coorse towarde them [«the 
enemy] 1554 Hoofer Lei in Foxe A, (r58R) 1513/2 
Cure memorie.. be not as present and quicke as theirs be 
x6ia T. Taylor Comm, Titus 11. 14 Shewing in all his 
answers a present mmd and courage. z6 L’Estrange 
(J ), ’Tis a high point of philosophy and virtue lor a man to 
be so present to himself, as to be always provided against 
all accidents 1754 Richardson Grandison HI. xv 114 
You must be present to yourself, and put m a word now- 
and then, x8d| Lowell McClellan's Rep Wks. xBoo V 
IZ5 It IS tlie faculty of being a present man, Instead of a 
prospective one; of being ready, instead of getting ready. 

5. Ready at hand, immediately uccessihle 01 
available , esp, ready with assistance, ‘ favourably 
attentive, not neglectful, propitious’ (J,). arch. 
(See also 9 ,) 

*539 Bible (Gieat) Ps xlvi i God is our hope & strength : 
a very present helpe in Double 1590 Spenser -F. 0 n 146 
He oft finds present helpe, who does lus ghefe impart. x6xx 
B JoNSOX Catiline 11 Choi us, Be piesent to her now, as 
then 1^7 Dryden Firg Fast, i 59 Nor cou'd I hope in 
any place but there. To find a God so present to my Fray'r 
18x7 Jas. Mill Brit India II. iv iv. 133 This sum, could it 
only be extorted from him, was a large and present lesource. 

•fb. Present money, money in hand or paid 
at the time, ready money. Obs, 
i6do K Blount ir. Conesiaggio 249 To whom they 
graunted many things, as titles,.. rents for life, offices, and 
to some piesent money. 1671 tr, Palafox's Cong China 
vii. 138 Imey in exchange thereof, leceive present Money. 
X7z% Berkeley Fm?. Gt Biti,W\ss 1871 III. 200 
The temptation of a pistole present money never faileth. 

II. Senses relating to itme, 

6. Existing at the time of speaking or writing; 
that is, or that is so, at this time or now ; occurring 
or going on now, current, contemporary ; m use or 
vogue at this time, modem. Opp. to past osif future. 

At {this] present writing' at the lime of writing this, as 
I now \viite(?D^) 

a 1300 CmsorM, 3578 (Cott ) He [the old man] praises al 
thing kilt es gon 0 piesent thing he praisses non. 1382 
Wyclipx Ctfr.iii, 22Eithir thingis present, either thingis to 
comynge. ' 1466 in Archaologia (1887) L, 1. 50 Any other 
acte or ordynance made or to be made in this present parle- 
ment. 1535 Covcrdale Baruch 1 19 Sens the daye that 
he brought cure forefathers out of the londe of Egipte vnto 
this piesent daye 1566 Eng Ck ^ Furniture (1866) 37 
Imptimis the rood niary and Then with all other Images of 
papistry— brokin and defacid in this prissent yere 1665 
Manley GroUus^ Low C, IVarres 764 If a remedy should 
be sought for present and future mischiefs, xyxo H earns 
Collect, 24Feb. (0 H.S ) 11.348 Our present ambidexterVice- 
Chancellour. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1:841) 113 [To] 
help us to ajustei estimate both of present men, and present 
literature x86o Pusey Mtn, Prom, 44 All things past, 
present, and to come, aie present befoie God X889 Grkt- 
TON Memo? y's Harkb 245 There were three candidate!* the 
present Dean ofExetei.., the piesent Bishop of Winches- 
ter; and William Selwyn. 

b. Actually existing, actual (as contrasted with 
something tlmt may formerly have existed or la 
other circumstances might exist). 

*774 Goldsm. Nat, Htsi* (1776) II 316 In the present 
state of natuie, the means of safety are lather superior to 
those of offence *842 A Oma&Phystol Digestion (ed. 4) 
08 On the present plan, there is ample food and enjoyment 
for all Joidif An immense class of animals, which, with 
their present constitution, could not otherwise have existed 

o. Comm, Resent value or voorth of a sum due 
al a definite future date : that sum which, together 
with the compound interest upon it for the time 
from the present until that date, will amount to 
the sum then due, 

*797/ Gray AniJu 56 As the amount of loof. for the given 
rate and time * Is to 100 So is the debt To the present 
worth. 1831 Encycl Bnt, (ed 7) HI. 210/2 The present 
value of to be received certainly at the end of any assigned 
term, is such a sum less as, being improved at compound 
interest during the term, will just amount to ope ^und 
s868 Mill Eng 4* Ireh 36 What annual payment would 
be an equivalent, for the present valueof whatever prospect 
there may be of an increase. 

7. Gram, Applied to that tense of a verb which 
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denotes an action now ijomg on or a condition 
now existing (or one considered generally without 
limitation to any particular time). 0pp. to past 
(pT preterite) and future. 

PreuHt tmpe*Jkci : see quoL 1866, and Imperffct a. 5 
Preuni perjut : a name for the tense denoting action that 
is complet^ at the present tune (usually called simply 
seePmacr ecgb). 

138a Wycuf Prel, S7 A participle of a present tens, either 
pretent, of actif voii,. mai resoluid into a verbe of the 

same and a cxiniuncdoun copulatif. 1530 Palsgr. 
Introd. 31 Hii pretenl participle and his present infymtyvfc 
Fvlkb in totter, it (1584) N iv b, But you did iLDglish 
It before, the doores being shut, which is present tempus. 

i6dg Milto'v Aceedetb.e Wks 1851 VI. 4]^ The Present 
Tense speaketh of the time that now tr, as, taudo I praise, 
S845 Stodduct in En^cL Meirop, (1847) I sV^ A* absolute 
existence is naturally contemplated under the fcxmi of a 
lime perpetually present, it is suffiaent for us to consider 
this as one of the uses of the present tense x866 Mason 
Eng. Grtun. (e^ 7) $ 306 The Present Imperfect, showing 
that an action is going on at the present time ; as, / am 
writing. X904 C T Onions Advanced Eng Syntax § 118 
In the earliest period of Old English,. the Past tense form 
had the meaning of the P^, Past Imperfect, Present Per- 
fect, and Pluperfect of Latin. 

8. Existing or in use at, or belonging to, the 
particular tune under consideration ; that was, or 
that was so, at that time or then. N o\v rare. (Cf. 
Ftjtobs a. 3.) t Mar present (quot. e 1450), near 
at hand, imminent (pds,). 

1450 Si, Cutkhert (Surtees) £559 He saw his dede day 
nere present. x5i$3 Golding Catsarwu (15651 220 The whydie 
suffy^ to obtein libertie for the present time, but httel or 
nothing ausuled, to kepe peace and qoietnes m time to come. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II 343 Other Capteynes of the 
rebelles affirmed at the present houres of their death, the 
same to be true. x6aa Gataker hpir. IVaick (ed 2) ^ 
Such, holy meditations, as the present ^occasion should 
require. 1788 Priestley Zed Hist v. Uii 497 There was, 
however, a present advantt^e in the S3^emj when it was 
successful. x868 Freeman Itorm. Cong II. viii. ig6 Roger, 
the present Lord of Montgomery, was, at die time of Duke 
Robert'is death, in banishment. Mod. The present business 
was to attend to present needs; other things could ivait 
1 9 . Occurring or used at the yeiy time, without 
delay; immediate, instant (In quot 1616, Needed 
imme^tely, urgent, pressing.) Obs. (or merged 
in 6), (C£ also present help in 5.) 

15163 B Googb Cvpida 15 Egtogs, etc. (Arb.) 107 Care 
bad me seeke some present helpe, for to reljme my wo. 

Lytb Dodoens 111 Ixxii. 420 Such as haue eaten therof 
do seeme to laugh, and so they dye laughing, without 
some present remedie. 1597 Bacon Ess , Sacr Medit it. 
(Arb J 103 Peter stroke Ananias, .with present death x6x6 
B. JoNSON Deoil an Ass in vl, Alas 1 the vse of it is so 
present tfx66i Fuller JFiortkieSt Norihantpi. (1662) n 
285 The Queen, rigorously demanded the present payment 
of some arrears 1793 Smbaton Edystone L. § 241 An acci- 
dent., which, without some present resolution, might have 
prevented my seeing the first stone iilaced, [1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 405/x The attenuaoon ..will depend.. upon « 
whether the beer is for present use or keying ] 

t b. Of a remedy or poison * Taking immediate 
effect, acting speedily; immediate. (Soini6thc.F ) 

1555 Eden Decades 123 The sauour of the woodde is 
presente poyson. 1563 Romtlies 11. Repmieenee iii. (1859) 
w Most present and deadly poison. 2576 Baker Jewell 
ifHealih 145 If a man happen to be burned in any place 
with fyre, that the presentest rexnedie is, to burne the same 
place againe. 16x5 Marrrah Eng ffousew il i. (1668) 
X3 Wash the ^e therewith, and it is a present help. 1604 
Salmon Bate's Di^ns (1713) ^/a It is a present Remedy 
against the Suffocation of the Womb 

10 . Comb. X chiefly phrases used aitrtb.^ as present- 
day^ -Hme^ -use ; also presmt-mhtded adj, (cf. sense 
4: opp. to absmt-imnded'). 

P«m CyeL y. 405/1 A very good criterion is about 
of the OTipnal sa^harometnc gravity for present-use 


*887 Poll Mall G. 23 Aug. 6/r Replying that 

this was not a present-day practical question zpoa Moritu 
Rm. June loaa The mysterious and elaborate structure 
which present-time physiology attnbutes to the ganglions 
and the nerve cells. 

tB. esadv. Obs, 

1 . At the pieseut time ; immediately, instantly ; 
at present, now : « PbesentiiT adv. 3. 

c nSx Chaucer Pari Routes 423 Or let me deye present 
in this place, c 1386 — JCut 's T. 880 It am I That loueth 
so hoote Emelye the brighte That I wol dye present in hir 
sigbte. Zocfdne v. v, That which Locnne’s sword 
ootud not perform, This present stream shall present bring 
to pess (drowns herself). 1854 Gayton Pleas IToies nr. 
m 83 , 1 cannot pay you, what I present owe. 

2 , la or mto the presence of some one ; in the 
(or this) very place, there (or here). 

rtWaS Cursor pf. a.104 (Trin.) As hei hiderwarde went 
Pis forwarde m^e |>ei W present. Ibid. 3532 His brober 
he fonde Jmt tqto tent To dqte a noble mete present, e x4<o 
j^TOUCU Gmf hv. 332 That he ne schal ful sore Repente, 
Tyl that A worthy knyht Come presente. 1554 Lady Jane 
^ysZeun^, in Fumiv. Ballads Jr 1 427 The 

lorde Gilforde ray houslande, Wliiche suflfred here presence. 

Preseat (pre’zent), r 6 .I [Elliptical or absolute 
use of prec. adj. ; ia most senses already so used 
in OF. In ME. ong. prese'nt.^ 

I. -'t' 1 . *s Pbbsenob I, 2, 2 b. Obs. Chiefly in 
phr, in present (OF. en present), whence to, out of 
(your, etc.) present. 

ITbe OF, en present represented 7th c. harhatous L. in 


pijisi.nli or praescnltt for L m se pretsenii^in rem pr^* 
sentem* in, into the place itself, on or to the very spot. Cf 
Lex Baiimafiorum (Text i, 7th c) xul S 2 tunc mdex 
lubeat euiu in praesente (» r. -ti) venire, et ludicet ei then 
shall the judge order him to come before mm and shall 
judge him * ) ^ , 

1303 R Brunne Handl Synne xoSoo men pat aie now 
yn present, pat haue held me rede pys sacrament 13 
Evang Nuod 76 in HemgS Archiv LlII. 393 On knese 
here kneled he to Ihesu Right in pine awen present \nmes 
tent, went] CZ400 Ywaine 4 Gam. 1253 Sone -unto the 
kirk thai went, war wedded in thair piesent. t, 1440 
fpomydon 1750 And thynke ye shuld haue be shent, Had 
he be oute of youre present, c 1470 Golagi os 4 Gam 1287 
Heii am I cumyn at this tyme to >our present 

fb. In presents : prob. enor for piesence. 
a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot (S 1 S ) I. 259 
In presentis of all his lordis xsga Kyd Sal 4 Pers ill i. 
92 To make thee well assuide How well thy speach and 
presents liketh vs 

II. t 2 The thing or person that is present, 
that which is before one, or here ; affair in hand ; 
present occasion ; pL things present, circumstances. 

cx3»S LaileFreitie 163 O Lord, he seyd, Je&u Ciist, . 
Vnderfong this piesent <ax4oo~'5o Alexander 3162 And 
he pus ordans a pistil). ‘ To Porrus vndire my present, 
plesance and ioy ’ 1388 Shaks L L L iv ih 180 What 

Presen t hast thou there ? . Some certame treason . 1 beseecli 
your Grace let this Letter be read 1601 — Tmel Af. ni. 
IV. 380 He make diuision of my present with you. 1607 
— Cor. in in. 42 Shall I be charg’d no further then this 
present? Must all determine heeie? 1764 Reid Inquiry 
I i. 29 That immediate knowledge which we have of our 
presents 

b. This present, more commonly these presents' 
the present document or writing , these words or 
statements* used in a document to denote the 
document itself (cf. Peesbnt a 2) (So obs F, 
ces presentes {ya, 1537 in Godef ) Chiefly, 

now only, m legal use. 

1389 m Eng Gilds (1870) 48 Be it open and knowen be 
beis presentes, p* [etc ], 2403 Rolls o/Parli. HI 603/ 1 We 
Henry Perq?’ has constitut and assigned and by this pre- 
sentz constitutes and assignes Sir Henry Boynton our 
generalls and specialls Attomes and Deputes 1497 Cal 
Anc. Rec. Duhhn (1889) I 383 Which is .ordemed and 
establid, by aiictoiite of this preseint, 1546 Reg. Piwy 
Council Scot I SI The saidis parteis hes subscryvit thir 
presentis with thair handis 1634 W. TiRWHVTtr. Balaads 
Lett (vol, 1 ) 235 As I was ready to seale these Presents 
175a in Cruise Digest (1818) VI 76 Know all men by these 
presents, that I John Griffin make the afoi ementioned my 
last will and testament 1778 Art Confederation in Bi yce 
Amu^. Comtivoj. (1888) I App 575 Know ye, that we, the 
undersigned delegates, . do, by these presents . fully and 
entirely ratify. 1834 Thackeray Rose 4 Ring xv, [The 
herald],. began to read ‘ O Yes ' know all men by these 
presents, that we, Giglio, King of Pafiagonia ' [etc ] 
in. 3 . The present time, the time that uow is 
(as opposed to the past and the futuri). 
c 1600 Shaks. Sowi cxv, When I was certain ore mcertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest, 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xxix;. To judge nghtly of the present we must 
oppose it to toe past. 1850 Blackie ^schylut IL 151 
The present.. is everywheie at once the child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 1833 Browning Chtlde 
Roland xna. Better this present than a past like that. 

+b. Witk ellipsis Qf month (usually this present) : 
= Ikstant a. 2 b. Obs. 

1509 in Mem Men. VJI (Rolls) 433 On the tenthe day of 
thjs present y spake wyth the kyng 1383-6 Earl Ley- 
cESTER Corr. (Camden) 444 Your evcellences letter dated 
the 19, of this present. x66o-x Marveil Corr. Wks. 
(Grosart) II 42 Your kind letter of the 8th piesent. 

0 Gram. Short for present tense : see Present 
a. 7. jh'esent stem, the stem of the present tense, 
1^0 Palsgr. 101 Of the Potentiall Mode- The present 
tense like the present of the indicative. 1871 Roby Lai 
Gram. 11 xy, Reading), Tenses formed from the present 
stem Hid § 605 The verb sum and compounds have 
apparently merely a different form of the present for the 
future. 

4 . In phrases with prepositions, 
fa. In present [=*= OF. en piesent (loth c.)], 
) in or at the present time, now ; (^) immediately 
cf. Pbbsent a 9) ; (c) at that time, then. So tn 
tilts present^ (a). Ohs. 

/cxgoo Cursor M 495^ (Cott) And ]>at find yee now in 
present, CX330 Amts 4 Amil 509 He bileft at horn in 
present, To kepe al that ther ware c 1440 York Mysi xxv 
345 What wolde Jjou man in b*s present? 1633 G Her- 
bert Temple, Mans Medley 1, Mans joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter, then in present, is xjao Mrs Manley 
Power of Love (1742) 202 Offering a very large Dowry with 
his Daughter in Present, and the rest of his Estate in 
Reversion. «i 797 H Howard m W Rep Hist MSS. 
Comm. 434/^ father could not afford to part with any 
thing in ]^esent upon the marriage. 

b. At presept, at the present time, now 
(formerly fat this present', so fat that present, 
at that time, then ; fat the present, in both senses). 
*S 47 X Harrison Exhort Scoites Civ, The luynes aie 
to be seen at this present 1338 in xoth Rep. Hist MSS 
Comm. App. v 388 A parcell of our giound, being at thes 
prMentes wage withoute proffit 1577-87 Holikshed Chron. 
AH. S197A The duke Daumale was there at that present 
with the Rein«aue 1647 Clarendon AT; Reh viii § 254 
He not himself without that design at that present. 
163a Needham tr Selden's Mar^ Cl 99 Nations which at 
^s pesent are in high repute and autontie, X709 Steele 
Toiler No, 26 F 3 My Reason for troubling you at this 
preseat IS [etc ]. 1837 Whewell in Todhunter Acc Whf 
(1876) H. 263, 1 myself am a busy man at this present 
1647-8 Cottercll Dfmlds Hut. Fr. (1678) 40 AU men 


believed at the piesent that he was poisoned. 1672 C. 
Manners in xdh Rep Hist* M^S Comttt, App v 24 At 
the present the King and the Duke have put severall things 
into his hands 

i66a Stillingi l Orig Sacr 11 i. § 3 This is all we at 
present desiie 1766 Fordyce Serin. Yng JYom. (1767^ I 
IV. 128 Of miraculous interposition I think not at piesent 
x868 Lockyer uE/tfV/ Astron v xxxv (1879) 206 At present 
we are neaiest to the sun about Christmas time* 

tc. Of present [OF. de present, 14-15^1 c], 
On the present, at piesent, now. Ohs. 
tfiSoo Melusuie 45 A grete and meiuayllous auenture 
whiche IS happed as of present [Fr, d piesent] m the place. 

1607 Shaks Timoii 1 1 141 Three Talents on the piesent; 
in futuie, all 

d For the present [- F pour le prhent\, 
(ffoimerly also, /or present, for that present, 
for present), for the time , f foi tliat time, just then 
{obs ) ; in mod. use, for this time, just now. 

X348 m Ellis Orig Lett Ser. in. Ill 293 [He] wold not be 
spoken withall that night, noi this daye untill nine a clock 
in the morning, so as they departed for that piesent 
1363 Reg Pmy Council Scot I 360 Monitioms necessar 
for this present 1383 T Washington ti. Hicholafs Voy 
1. vii. 5 b. To whom, for the present they would giue no eaie 

1608 Great Prost in Arb. Garner I 91 The wounds that 

this frost gave the commonwealth w'eie for that present 
scarce felt. 1643 Trapp Gen xxxiv 26 Jacob ga\e 

place, for present, to his sons rage and fuiy, x66o F 
Brooke tr Le Blands Tiav, 2 , 1 .shall satisfie my self for 
the present to tell you, that.. we sailed happily for some 
few dayes. 1709 Atterbury Serm , Luke x 32 {1726) II 226 
They desire to be excus'd from that Duty for the present 
1883 Bookseller July 647/1 For the present it [the business] 
will be continued without change of name. 

e Until the present, up to the present [ F, 
dh h present'], until now, up till now. f So for- 
meily Ull, until this or that present, up to this 
or that time {phs ). 

1600 J, PoRY tr. Leo's Africa viii 304 Inscriptions en- 
grauen in maible, and remaining til this present, 1609 
Bible (Douay)£.wif vu, 16 Until this piesent thou wouldest 
notheare 165a Needham tr Selden's Mai e Cl 12 Fiom 
the Peace of Venice X522 until that present 1883 Manch. 
Exam 27 Nov 5/2 Up to the present the armies of France 
and China have not been brought into collision 

Present (pre'zent), sb.l Also 3-4 -ant, 3-5 
►aunt, (3 pi. -auns), 3-5 -ente, 4 -end, ►aunde, 
4-6 -and(e, 5 -annte, -awnte, -ond, -ound, 6 
-aunt, Sc. praisant, [a. OF. piesent (lolh c, in 
Hatz -Darm.) « ‘Br.prezens, It , Sp , Pg piesente 
an offering, a gift In OF , originating in the 
phrase en present in or into the presence (cf. 
Present i i) mettre (une chose) en present h 
(quelqu’un), to put a thing into the presence of or 
befoie any one (i.e. to offer or present it to him), 
in which en present was in effect = en don * in the 
form of, or as a gift*, making present at length 
don ^ gift *. Cf. Present v. i i ] 

+ 1 In the expression, vn {mto, intil), to present 
= OF en present in or into a person’s presence, 
before a pei&on (as an offering) ; as a gift. 

a X2a5 Alter R 114 I>et J)eo like J?et he bledde uore ne 
brouhten heo him to presente ne wiu, ne ale, ne water, c 1290 
S. Eng Leg. I, 178/22 Gold, and mirre, and An-sens, In 
presaunt heo him brouhten ax3oo Cursor M 7588 And 
broght It ]>e king to presand, c 1320 Sir Trisir 825 Heuedes 
of wild bare Ichon to presant broust 1373 Barbour Brute 
xviii. 170 [Thai] send it [the head] syne in-till Ingland, To 
Eduard king in-till presand, 

2 . A thing that is offered, presented, or given ; 

Gift sb 3. (The ordinary current sense). 

«iaas Alter. R, JS2 t>oa uormest heo unwrien jiet present 
pet heo beren. ns 1300 Cursor M 160 }?e kynges hat him 
soght thi e presandes til him broght. 1470-83 Malory A rthur 
I. vm 44 The kyng made grete loye and sente the kynges 
and knyghtes giete presentes 1495 TVmrflsV Barth De 
P. R VI xiiL (W, oe W ) m viij, To wynne the loue of 
her that he wowyth wyth yeftes and wyth dyuers presents, 
X583 T Washington tr, Nuholay's Voy. 1. xvii 19 b, The 
Ambassadour sent his presents vnto the Bascha. i6ix 
Bible Gen xlm, 23 They made leady the Present against 
Joseph came at noone. 1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenoi's 
Trav, 1 83 The Mules that canied the Presents were 
unloaded _ 1703 Maundrell Jourii Jerus (173a) 7 We 
went to visit the Aga with a small Present in our hands. 
z86z M Pattison Ess (1889) I 45 Silver and pewter plate, 
, .presents to the Corporation from all parts of the Continent, 
tran^ 1625 Bacon Ess, Greatn Kingdoms (Arb.) 483 
Romidus after his death .sent a present to the Romans 
that [L. lUud cwibus sins legamt ut] above all things they 
should intend arms. 

b. The act or fact of presenting or giving, pre- 
sentation ; « Gift sb i. Usually in phr. to make 
a present (formerly also to make present) ; to make 
a gift or presentation {to a person, or with indiiect 
dative obj ) ; to make a present of^ to present, 
give, bestow. With indirect passive : to be made 
a present. 

13,. Coerde L 1218 Over the see thenne are they went, 
P or to make the fayr present c 1323 Spec Gy IVarw 1018 
Riht to my-«elfe,.,] 7 u dost H present euery dele CX383 
Chaucer Z. a ?^ii 3S(MS Gg 4.27)How thatheschuTde 
^ke The presentis lather 3 texts presenting], c 1440 York 
Myst. XV, iio, I am ovir poure to make presande. xs *3 
Douglas fSneu ni ix 44 My fader Anenises gaif that 
joung roan hys ncht band, And assuris his spieit with that 
presand ^ 1643 Waller Apot having Lov'd 11, To the first 
mat s mire or kmd, Make a present of their heart. 1774 J 
Bryant Mythol II, 379 Paosanias menuons one, \raich 
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Iiad been made a piesent to the Deity at Olympia. 11849 
Macaulay Eng v. I, 667 To purchase the connivance 
of the agents ..by piesents of hogsheads of wme, and of 
gloves stuffed with guineas. 1884 J T Trowbridge 
Folly xxvi, Marian had made her a present of a new dress 
f e. spec A bnbe = Gift sh 5. Ohs, 

X363 Langu P, pi a III 80 Bote Meede lie Mayden \>e 
Meir beo bi-sou^te, Of alle suche sullers seluer to taken, Or 
presentes withouten pons as peces of seluer Jlhd 208 pe 
pope and his prelates piesentes vnderfongen. 

d. An offering lo God or a deity ; = Gift sh, 4. 
Now rare or Ohs, 

1535 CovERDALD /^f.lxYvti] II Biynge piesentes vnto him 
yt ought to be feaied 1606 G WLoodcockd] Hzsi Ivstifu 
xmx 135 Returning fiom Delphos (whithei they had bene 
sent to caiiy presents vnto Apollo) 1707 Watts Hymn^ 
‘ WJten I swvey the v}ondrotis cross ’ v, Were the whole 
lealm of nature mine, That weie a present far too small. 

f 8. An offer, proposal Ohs 

c 1330 R Bruknd Chron (1810) 75 Of pes ]7ei mad piesent, 
to turne illcon }>er peis Ageyn to Danmark go with his 
wille & his leue Ihd 303 To maynten bam in stouie, 
mad him ber piesent, Scotlond of him to hold. 

4 :, Comb,i s}& preseitt^gtver^ etc. 

1895 JOmIv N^ews 22 Oct. 6/s It is an occasion of present- 
giving ad lib ; the confirmee receiving gifts from all her 
lelatives and fiiends 1897 tVestm, Gaz 28 Dec 4/2 A 
mission steamer made hei usual trips present-laden to the 
lightships of the Thames Estuary 1901 Daily Chron 
20 Aug. 5/1 The piocrastinations of a piesent-giver in- 
definitely prolong and augment his suffeiings. 

Present (prfze'nt), sb,^ Mil, [f Pjresent v, 
9 a.] The act of presenting or aiming a weapon, 
esp. a fire-ann ; the position of the weapon when 
l^rescnied, esp the position from which a rifle is fired. 

i8m Reg^U Instr Cavaby i. g8 Bring the carbine down 
to the * Present \ 1846 Marryat Prwateersmaa xvii, ‘ Who 
(lie you?’ said she, with the musket leady for the present. 

Infantry Man (1854) 40 c The first file comes to the 
piosent, 1859 Mnsheiry Iftsir 42 The most minute atten- 
tion is to be given to each man's position when at * the 
piesent’ 1902 R W. Ciiambhrs maids o/Pwadise vii, 
An Uhlan .<itood on guaid below the steps, his lance at 
a * present 

Present (prlkemt), V, Also 4-6 preeente, 5 
presand, 6-7 preDsent ; €ont 7 ,pa if, 4 presende, 
4~7 present, 5 presand ; pa pple, 4-6 present, 
[a. OF. presenter (iilh c in LiUie, in modF. 
presenter') prmentdi c to place befoie, exhibit, 

hold out, exhibit a likeness to, in late and med.L. 
to present to a peison as a gift, lit. to make present, 
f. prseseftl-em Peesent a,’] 

I. To maJee piesent lo^ bring into the piesence of. 

1 . ifwts To bring or place (a peison) before, 
into the presence of, or under the notice of, another ; 
to introduce, esp formally or ceremoniously ; spec, 
to introduce at couU, or befoie a sovereign or other 
superior. 

c 1290 Behet 289 in S Eng Leg 1 . 1x5 Foi king was m 
Normandie, Ipresented he was To henn, is sone, in Enge* 
londe, ^1400 Distr, Troy 7837 He.. went with fo worthy, 
Present horn to Pnam, bat was pnse lord. 1526 Tin- 
id ale Acts xxiii 33 They delivered the pistle to the debite 
deputy], and piesented Paul before him, ^ Jnde 24 
Vnto hym that is able .to present you fautlesse befoie the 
presence off hys glory. 1582 N. X. (Rhera.) Acts ix 41 
And when he had called the samets and the widowes, he 
presented her aliue *6ia Boyle in Ltsmore Papers (1886) 
I, w Sir Thomas Roper presented W’" my cook and his 
wy£m into my service 1670 Lady M Bcrtib m xaih Rep 
Htst, MSS, Comm. App. v 21 The Dutebesse. .presented 
jnee to kisse the Queene’s hand 17x6 Lady M W Montagu 
Let, to Lady X 1 Oct , Whoever pleases may go, with- 

out the foimali^ of being presented. 1844 Disratli 
Coningshy in. «. The Duke and Duchess had returned fiom 
London with tnelr daughter, who had been presented this 
year. 1853 Lytton My Navel v. viii, * They say he is clever 
‘Present mm, my love, 1 like clever people*, said Mrs, 
M’Catchlcy. 1903 McNeill 31 Some- 

times even Mr. and Mis. Han-of-Bubiness manage to get 
presented. 

b To bnng before or into the presence of God j 
to dedicate by so biinging : cf. Pebsbntation i. 

*3 Cursor M 10358 (Gott ) Scho sal be al godd be-kende j 
To him presentyd ^ott offrid * cf, 10581] at tbre jer ende. 
1387 Trevha aigden (Rolls) IV. 269 After [)jatl fourty 
dayes of Jie nativite, in a porsday, be secounde day of 
Feverer, Ciiste was presented in J^e temple, c 1400 Maundsv. 
(Roxb ) xxr, 1x4 pe first [feste] es at pat tyme pat pe Crete 
Caan was borne ; pe secund os at pat tyrae pat he was pre- 
sented in to paire tempiU whare he was circumcised. 
Tindale Lube 11 22 They brought hym to hierusalem, to 
present hym to the lorde. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bb, Com Prayer^ 
Collect Purijication, As tW onelye begotten Sonne was 
this day presented in the Temple ., so graunte that we 
maie bee piesented unto thee with pure and deaie myndes j 
By Jesus Chi 1st our Lorde. x8i8 Benson Comm Bible 
Luke 11. 23-24 Luke himself intioduces both the parents as 
presenting Jesus. x88x E A. Greene Saviis ^ Symbols^ 
(1888) X35 when she [Mary B. V ] was three years old she 
was taken by her parents to be presented m the Temple 
c. A candidate is said to be presented (or to 
present himself) for examination ; one who has 
passed a tiniyersity examination, or is honoured 
with a degree, is presented for the degree; a 
theatrical manager is said (in recent use) to present 
an actor, etc. 

x66x Wood LifetQ, H S*) 1 . 4 H Severall noble men [were] 
created Masters of Art, who were presented in scarlet robes 
belonging to Doctors. X72X Amherst Terree FiL Na 24 
(1726) 131 The next congregation he was presented to his 
degree. 1797 Cmnhr* Uwv, Calendar 143 IThe public 


01 atm] His duty is to present noblemen to their degrees 
[etc] 1859 Land Unw Calendar s'^ On receiving each 
instalment he shall declare his intention of presenting him- 
self at the Second Examination within two years from the 
of his passing the First Examination. 1880 Plcdn 
Hints Needlework 54 In infant schools, and in others where 
children are not presented [for exammation] in needlework 
under Aiticle 19 c x, but only under Ai tide 17 f 1906 J 
Wells Oxford Degree Ceremony 11 uote^ The old principle 
IS that no one should be piesented except by a member 
of the University who has a degree as high or higher than 
that sought 190 Mod Newspaper (Advt ) Chailes Froh- 
man piesents Eflahne Terriss and Seymour Hickes in ‘The 
Gay Gordons *. 

fd. To bung (a person) by proxy or in a 
figure ; to offer the salutation or greetings of (one 
at a distance) , to give gieeUng from, to ‘ remember * 
(any one) to 

a X657 R. Loveday Lett (1663) 55 Present me tenderly to 
my Sisters F and J vm Burke Con, (1844) I 503 Pre- 
sent me cordially to Mrs Champion 1792 Jetterson 
Wnt (1859) III, 495 Present me affectionately to Mrs, 
Gilmei 

2 rejl. To present oneself to come into the 
presence and sight of another or others, or into a 
pailicnkr place, esp in a formal manner j to 
appear, attend. 

c 137s Sc Leg Saints 1 {ICaiertne) 1001 ]lane sir purpbire 

Has piesent iiyrne befor king, c 1450 Holland How* 
lat 152 How thai apperit to the Pape and present thaim 
aye Fair fairand and fre. 1585 T Washington tr Ntcholafs 
Voy, HI, VI. 7p They aie bound to present themselues eueiy 
morning at nis house, *6xi Bible ^oh 1 6 Now there was 
a day, when the sons of God came to piesent themselues 
befoie the Lord, n:x79a Bp. Horne Disc PunficaUon 
Wks 1818 III. 157 That he who was thus offered in the 
temple, , still continues to present himself, to appear m the 
presence of God for us. X84X Lane Arab Nts, 1 , 11 85 [He] 
piesented himself before the king xBm [see i c] 1896 Law 
Times C. 488/1 He presented himself at the museum, and 
alteinpted to entei the leading-ioom. 

+ D. tntr, in same sense. Ohs 

CX380 WvcLir Set Whs III. 357 Jif two men ben of o 
date, whoever piesentijj fiist, shal be avaunsid bifore, 1605 
B JoNSON Volpone in. v, Has shee presented? 1626 — 
Staple of N n 11, 1 must coriect that ignorance and ouer- 
sight, Befoie I doe present, 

3 . irans, a. To name and recommend (a clergy- 
man) to the bishop for institution to a benefice. 
Often ahsol, (Cf. also 12.) Also, to introduce or 
recommend to a presbyteiy (a candidate) for licence 
as a preacher. 

[1278 Rolls of Parlt I, 3/2 Quod idem Abbas permitteret 
predictum Ricaxdum presentaie idoneam personam ad 
Ecclesiam de Shire], 

*473-5 in Calr, Pioc Ckanc, Q, Ehz (1830) II Pref 61 
To .put youie seid beseeber fromehys free nominacion and 
will of piesentyng to the seid church. 1^3 Fitzhbrb Snrv, 
29 He yt hath light to present to a cnurche at one tyme. 
*595 in Calr, Laing Cnartci s {:s%^ 319 Mr. James,, has 
presents and propomt him to the presbyterie of Couper . 
to be tryit. c 1650 Rolls of Pm It li, 437/1 The Incumbent 

thereunto presented by the Chancellor of Ireland. 1673 
P, Henry Diary (1882) 259 He was praesented to a living 
by y« lord Waid 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 4x5 The Patron 
may present several Persons to the Bishop, though he can 
onk give Institution to one. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
Hi. 26 A lunatic cannot present to a church, nor his com- 
mittee. For wheie a lunatic is seised of an advowson, the 
Lord Chancellor, presents to the living. 1858 Froude 
Hist, Eng, (1858) I, iv 291 The supposed right of the pope 
to present to English benefices. 

D. To nominate to the benefits of any foundation 
or charitable institution. 

1820 Lamb Eha Ser, i. Chn^s Hosp 35 YemsAgOt L 's 
governor (so we called the patron who presented us to the 
foundation) lived in a manner under his paternal roof 

4 To put before the eyes of some one , to hold 
forth to view ; to offer to sight or observation ; to 
show, exhibit, display; also Qn recent use). To 
offer (some quality or altiibute) to view or notice ; 
to exhibit, be characterized by. Also r^, 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxi. 30 And thy bidcfing we trest 
thay sail ganestand, Without thow cum and piesent thame 
thy face 1563 Hyll Art Garden, (iM3) 65 If any would 
put away the red spots of the face, which do present a kinde 
of leapne. x6xo Shaks Temp v. l 85, I will disease me, 
and my selfe present As I was sometime Millaine 1684 
PowFR Exp, Philos L 17 The Glass [microscope] failed in 
piesenting them X717 Pope Elotsa to Abelard 3^ In 
sacred vestments may^st thou stand, .Present the Cross 
before my lifted eye 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt, Blanc 
23 The snow-topped Apennines presented an appearance of 
low scattered clouds. x8i6 Keatingb Trav (1817) I, iz 
notey Who would have thought it should have presented the 
interest it does at the hour. March the i8th, xSii ? 1835-6 
Todds Cycl Allot 1 . 685/1 The shells of the Balanids pre- 
sent several striking peculiarities of structure *853 J H. 
Newman Hist, Sk, (1873) II. i li. 63 Lands, as Asia Minor, 
which have presented a very different aspect in different 
ages 1885 Sir N. Lindlby m Law Rep 14 Q Bench Div. 
7x4 The few points which present any difficulty, 

Jb. Present arms (Mil.), to hold a fire-arm or 
other weapon m a position expressing honour and 
deference, m salutmg a person of supenor rank. 

*759 [W. Windham] Plan Disctpl NotfoUs Mibita xo 
notey Presenting the arms, bein^ the wme position as the 
rest, needs no further explanation ; it is so termed when 
used as a compliment. X796-7 Instr, ^ Reg Caoairy (18x3) 
244 The men present aims, and the officers salute, so as to 1 
drop their swords with the last motion of presented arms. I 
2798 Brit MiHt fml Oct, Manual Exercise of Pikes 
[and w'ord of command] .. Present Pike X837 Dickens Ptema, 
IV, There was a general clash of muskets, as arms were pre- . 


seated 1853 Stocquelfr Mihi, Encycl y Present antis i 
IS the salutation of a sentry, a guaid, 01 an entire line when 
a supeiioi officer appears, 01 the ‘colours’ are saluted 
The motion is pel formed by bnnging the firelock in a per- 
pendicular position in front of Jhe body, and at the same 
time placing the hollow of the right foot against the heel of 
the left. 

5 . To make present to mind or thought, exhibit to 
mental perception ; to offer to notice or considera- 
tion; to suggest to the mind; to set fortli or 
describe ; to represent {as or to he) ; Lo set forth. 

1579 Tomson Calvids Serm, Tim, looi/x To cut off all 
the desires which Sathan presenteth vs, to cause vs to loue 
the woild x6o4 Siiaks Oih i, iu 124 So mstly to your 
(jraue eares, He present How I did thriue m this faire 
Ladies loue 1649 Jer Taylor Gt Ex&np Pref § 32 Faith 
which is presented to be an infused giace x6^ Milton 
P. L IX 213 Hear what to my mind fiist thoughts present, 
*774 Goudsm, Ned, Hist II 55 The cre^ure is presented 
as very shy 1885 Manch Exant, 2x May 6/1 The argu- 
ments on both sides were presented with clearness and 
piecision. 

I +b. To offer (battle or the like); to offer or 
I propose (a toast). Obs, rate, 

1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 40 The lord Lieutenant pie- 
sented a charge to the lebells grosse of horse and foote. 
a 1627 Hayward (J ), He was appointed admiral, and pie- 
sented battle to the French navy, which they refused. 163a 
Lithgow Trav x 431 To pledge or piesent his Maiesties 
health. 

6. refl, (from 4, 5) Of a thing . To offer itself to 
view or perception ; to come before one’s sight or 
notice ; to show itself, appear , to suggest itself, 
come into one’s mind ; to occur 

1590 Spenser F Q, iu. vn 19 She went in perill, of each 
noyse affeard, And of each shade that did it selfe present. 
x6<m Siiaks Meas for M 111 i 204 A remedie presents it 
selfe. 1638 Junius Pamt Ancients 72 Here also pre- 
senteth It selfe in the open fields a great and feat full 
spectacle, 1746-7 Hervey Medtt , Tombs (18x8) 73 They 
loolc forward, and nothing presents itself but the righteous 
Judge , the dreadful tribunal. x86o Tyndall Glac i xxv 
X91 The tenible possibility of his losing his hands presented 
itself to me 

b tnW, m same senses cf, to offer. Now rare, 
1697 J Sergeant Solid Philos, 370 Our Fust Pnnciples , 
govern all our Thoughts as occasion, presents 1759 
Goldsm Bee No. i Whichever way 1 turned, nothing pre. 
sented but prospects of terror 1805 Eugenia di Acton 
Nuns of Desert 11 . 148 The idea of ventriloquism never 
presented to either of the Gentlemen or the Lady x868 
Chambers* Encycl, V, 252/2 When no other resomce 
presents. 

7 . irons. To bring before the mind by means of 
a symbol, to symbolize; Lo represent, to be the 
representative of; to be a sign of, stand for, 
denote ; to be a picture of. arch, 

exi^Destr, Troy 2x89 Thou shuld herkon myAVille,.. 
present myn astate, To lede all my legis with fikyng in 
werre. 1578 Whetstone Promos ^ Cass i i, He absent, 
1 present our Soueraigne styll. x^ Thynne Amviadv. 
(1875) 36 Whiche venome they call by all names presentlnge 
or signyfyinge poysone, as a toode, a draron, a Barihske, 
a seipente, aisentcke, ana suche lyke^ 1640 Fuller yasepNs 
Coat (1867) 55 * This is My body ’ That is, that which 
signifies, signs, and presents My body x65x Hobbes 
Leviath ii. xviii. 88 The Right to Present the Person of 
them all, (that is to say, to be their Representative). 18x3 
Scott Rohehy i, xx note, A lemarkable figure, called Robin 
of Risingham, or Robin of Reedsdale. It presents a hunter, 
with bis bow raised In one band, and in the other what 
seems to be a hare. 

b. To represent (a character) on the stage; to 
act (the character of) ; to personate, arch, 

1588 Shaks. L L, L, v. i 124 Sir, you shall present before 
her the Nine Worthies. Ihtd, v. 11 537 He presents Hector 
of Troy X598 — Merry W w.vl 20 To night at Herne<$- 
Oke Must my sweet Nan present the Faerie Q^ueene 1824 
Scott St Ronetds xx. 1826 — Woodst vii, We saw Mills 
present Bomby at the Fortune playhouse. 1847 Tennyson 
Ptnnc i. 193 Remembering how we thiee presented Maid 
Or Nymph, or Goddess,. .In masque or pageant. 

■f e. To act (a play, or scene in a play). Ohs, 

(? With mixture of sense 4) 

a x6xo Hfaley Epicieins Man (1636) 50 Now they sound 
the Ti limpets, and presently they present the Lraiedie*!. 
X637 Milton {fitlii A Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, 
1634 * Mumaelmasse night 1637 Evelyn Diaty (1819) 
I. 7 At (Christinas the Gentlemen of Exeter College pre- 
sented a Comedy to the Univerrity. 

8. Law. To bring or lay before a court, 
magistrate, or person in authority, for consndeiation 
or trial; to make piesentmcnt of^ a. To make 
a formal statement of; to submit (a fact, 07 
a request, complaint, etc.). Also ahsoi, 

[x2Q0 Rolls of Parlt, I, 56,^ Presentatum fuit coram eis 
quod Abbas Sancti BenediCti obstruxit quandam riparlam 
bsurera et catena ] * . 

a 1400 Pisidl of Susan 206 pus wip cauteles qwaynt, 
Preostes presented bis playnt. 1450 Rolls of Parlt V. 212/2 
The seid xii men dar noo-thing say ne present agayns the 
acid myadoers. E546 in Eng. Gilds (1870) aoa A house, 
whych hath hyn always employed, as hit was presented 
before the kyages Mmestyes Commyssioners tbere^ to the 
mayntenaunce of one scolemaster ther. 1724 Swift DrapiePs 
Lett, Wks. xyss V. ir X04 A sharp censure ..agwnst dis- 
solving grand-juries, while matters are under their con- 
sideration and not presented. Ihtd, 105 Scroggs dissolved 
the grand^jury of London for fear they should present ; but 
ours in Dublin was dissolved, because tb^ would not 
present, Maitland & Baildon Court Baron (Selden 
Soc.) 100 The ale tasters present that Agneta the widow 
brewed and sold contrary to the assize, 
b. To bring (an offence, or something faulty) 
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formaHy under the notice of the proper anthoiity, 
for enquiry or action. 

1439 Kpils ofParlU IV. 359 And he yat presenteth yat 
ofTente to >e Tresorer. 1437 Ibid-, VI. 190 i Then the 
•tame Serchours present snch defhutes before the Justices of 
peas, iSSS N&itinsheutt Pct.. (1889) lY. joB We presente 
the common bnlle, that he be put a way, for he ys nothing 
worth. 170s Heakne CfiUfci a Sept tO H.S.) I. 40 
Cfiand Junes .. presented *the hleinonat of the Cb. of 
England*. iWi ‘JtMfs aS July 9/5 There is not a rur^ 
dean in England -Mho uould not present St Margaret's 
churchyard to his archdeacon at the next Visitation. 

o. To brmg a foimal charge or accusation 
against (a person), to charge formally, to report 
or bring up for trial. 

1526 TiNDt.LE AlfarA xiu. Ti But when they leade you and 
present jou take noo thought 1588 W. Smith Bne/Descr 
Lond. (Hari, MS 6363, If. 13), They present euery man, at 
whose dore the street is not well paved. 1603 ComUt* 
^ Cwums Eccl cxxi 1701 Pbideaux Dirtti, Ck •wardens 
9 The Church'wardens are also to present all such as come 
not to Church. 174$ De PbesEfyg; 7 jiadesman (1841) II 
xvxix. 117 A tradesman wrangling m every bargain should 
be presented as a public nuisance. 

9 To place (a thing) in, or ^ve to (it), a 
particular direction or position, el To point 
(a weapon, esp. a fire-arm) at something j to hold 
(it) out in the position of taking aim, so as to be 
ready to fire immediately. Also aisa/, (esp. as 
word of command), (S^ also 4 b.^ 

*579 Prnty CmndlScot HI. 227 The said George 
Hume presentand ane pistolet to him. 1678 Sir G Mac* 
KPNatE Crim Laws Scat i, xxxi § 3 fi^) 158 William 
Hamilton pursued forweanngof Pistols, and presenting one 
to the Provost of Edinbuigh. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I, XVI 280 He sees me cock and present. 1735 — Vey 
round World (1840) 155 He presented his piece, and shot 
them both flying ifoi Strutt Sports 4* Past in. i. § 14 
According to \irgil, the Roman youth presented their 
lances towards tbmr opponents m a menacing position. 
1833 Scott Peoertl vii, He ordered his own people to 
present their pistols and carabmea X853 Stocqueler bhht 
Eneyd^ Presenit to level, to aim; to oring the firelock to 
an horizontal position, the butt rebUng against the light 
shoulder for the purpose of discharging its contents at a 
given object. 

1>. Obstetrics^ Of the foetus. To direct (a par- 
ticular part) towards the os uien during labour. 
Usually iidr. for rejl, said of the part so directed, 
or of the foetus m relation to ils position dining 
labour. Also Path, of a tumour or abscess . To 


be directed, to project. 

SS97 A. M. tr. Gmlhmeads Fr Chirurg^^ 36/1 Followinge 
the naturall Childebirth, the childe allways pnesentetli first 
his heade, 173a Quincy Lex, Physxco Med. 163/1 When 
the Child presents m any other Po>ture. 1790 R Bland in 
Med Comnmn II. 415 The head of the child presented. 
xE/gf] At/buft'sSyst Med I II. 377 A penccsophageal abscess 
frequently presents laterally. 

c. tram To point, direct, or turn (a thing) to face 
something, or in a specified direction. Also inlr, 

t^^usksouE^sianeL, gaasThe first course, consisting 
of four stones,.. which, as they all presented some part of 
their faces to the sea, were all of Moorstone. 1830 Shbllcy 
CBdfpusi. 318 The swine.. with bare tusks And wrinkled 
snouts presented to the foe, 1849 E. B Eastwicic Dry 
Leaves 128 Occasion was now oflenog us her forelock* we 
strove m vain afterwards to catch the dose shpm backhead 
which she presented to us in her fligh t. 

+d intr. for Of the wmd To 

take a favourable direction; to to blow from 
the right quarter Ohs. 

1687 Lom, Goa, No. 2306/x The Wind presenting fair, 
they were obliged to sail that Evening Fayer Acc 
E fndia&P, a A rich and numerous Fleet of Merchants, . . 
designed for their several Places of Traffick, when the Wind 
shomd presenL 17x3 W. Rogers Foy (17x8) 375 la case 
the wind should present sooner. 

10. To bang, introduce, or put (a substance) into 
the presence of or into close contact with another. 

X758 Reid tr Macqiteds Chym, I at If a pure Alkali be 
presented to a pure Add, they rush together with violence 
1807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II 392 When the vapour of 
alcohol is mixed with oxygen , the n lixtore detonates when 
presented^ to a lighted taper 

H. To make an offering, piesent, or gift of; to 
offer, dehver, give, 

^ IL tram. To bring or place (a thmg) before or 
into the presence of a person, or to put (it) into his 
hands, for acceptance, to offer, proffer, deliver, 
hand over, bestow, give (usually m a formal or 
ceremonious manner). 

With vanous connotatbns. as («) to offer or give as a gift 
(cf. Present • (^) to offer as an act of worship, as a 
saenfice, etc. ; =b Offer v, i ; (c) to offer or hand something 
in ministraUon, service, or courtesy; f{di to delivei or hand 
a letter, formerly used in addressing a letter; see quots , 
fd to offer a book or literary work to readers, to put it in 
their power to buy or lead it. In the earliest quots the 
thiiufs presmted are gifts, but it is doubtful whether this ivas 
implied m the verb, there is no implication of a gift in F 
presenter or ^isentaiion 

(a) ex 3 as Chran Eng (Ritson) 635 He brohte a riche 
wesem,. .he presentedehim also Other thinges fele ma 13 
A Alts, 686 (Bcdl MS ) His man him. broujth by a cheyne A 
grisely beest, a hugged colte . He presented it to be kynge 
5138 Jit sail I send sow .a sertan of 


ree gc^ly giftes .Unto the kyng anone they did 
nresent 1308 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 87 Thare saw I 
Nature present hir a gounn Rich to bchald. .Off ewiry hew. 


f XS85T Washington ti Nicholay's Voy i. xv. isb, [Theyl 
I presented \nto him a mulct 1665 Boyle Occas, Refi^ 
Occas Medit, iv iv, Ihe best Trees present us their 
Blossoms, before they give us their Fiuit. 1794 Mrs A, M 
' Bansett Ellen I 148 To present ^Iiss Meredith in his 
, name, a very elegant little watch 1839 Ttninyson Lancelot 
, 4 hhtwe 70 With purpose to present them [the diamonds] 
I to the Queen. 

ib) xS 46*-9 (Mar) JBk Com Pr^ert Cotnummon^ Here 
I vee oure and piesent unto thee (O Loide) ouie selfe, oure 
, soules, and bodies, to be a reasonablCj holy, and liuely 
saenfice unto thee x6xi Bible Rom xil 1 , 1 beseech you 
therefore brethren,.. that ye present youi bodies a lining 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable vnto God, which is your reason- 
able seruice. 1901 Bp. Gorc Body of Christ 111 § 3 (>90?) 

I 198 The earlier practice was to present the earthly prayers 
and sacrifices at the heavenly altar 1907 Ibid, 310 nott. 
The Fathers in general teach , that our Lord is now acting 
I as our great high-priest in heaven , pi esenting His saenfice 
on our whalf, or presenting our sacrifices for us 
(c) axssB Lu, Berners J/iion xlv 150 , 1 piesent you this 
cuppe, that >e shulde diynke thcrof 1601 Shaks ynl C 
I 111 u loi, I thrice presented him a Kingly Ciowne, Which 
' he did thnee refuse 17X3-X4 Tope Rape Lock iii 130 So 
Ladies m Romance assist then Knight, Present the spear, 

I and arm him for the fight 1777 W Dalrvm pie 

4- Port xlut, Another nobleman to hand him hi& wine and 
ivater, which he tastes and presents on his knee 
{d\ 1536 in MAE GitexiLett R 4 Illust Ladies 
II cviii 266 To the right honourable and my singular good 
lord, the lord Privy Seal, this be presented 1635 N. 
Bacon in Piw. Corn Lady % Cornwallis (1842) 274 To 
my deare and loving mother, the Lady Bacon, presente 
these; 1643 in Ellis Ong Lett Ser. 11, IV. 2 To the hands 
of the Lady Mane, Pnneesse of Aurania, these present 
1720 in Lett Lit Mm (Camden) 334 lo the Hon**!® tlie 
Lord Harley, present. 

(r) 1647 Clarendon fftst Reb i § 1 To present to the 
world a full and clear Narration 166a in Boylds Spring 
of Air Publisher to Rdr , These following answeis toFian- 
ciscus Linus and Mr Hobbs are presented in compensation 
of the delay i860 Hook Lives Alps (1869) I 1 2 The 
work now presented to the leadei. Ihd, v. 267 The docu 
ment by which it was accomplished shall be piesented to 
the leader 

b. With a person as obj. To deliver up as 
a prisoner. 

CX360 E. E. A lilt P B 1217 Hise gentyle presented 
wern as presoneies to the prynce rychest. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce xv 30X Bot weiU soyne eftir be wes tane, And pre- 
sentit wes to the kyng. ci8zp Lingard Hist Eng (1855) 
IV 11 Q3/r They [(jueen Margaret and ladies] were dis- 
covered, and piesented ns prisoners to the King [Edw, IV] 
c To deliver, convey, give (something non- 
material, esp. a message, greeting, or the like) ; 
to offer (compliments, regards, etc.) ; f to offer or 
render (service or assistance). 

13 CoerdeL, 2179 The messengeis told al the dishonour, 
That them did the emperour . And the steward's presenting 
His behest, and his helping CX3B5 -Chaucer L G, Ik 
X297 (Dido) And ek mercurye his massage hath presentid. 
i^TREViSA^ar/A De P.R tti xvi. (1495) d iv/x What he 
[the wit] take of that he felyth, he presentyth to thynwytt, 
1604 E G[rimstonb] D'AcosieCs Hist. Indies v xxix 422 
1 his Service presented, the old man returned x6xx Shaks. 
Wmt, T 11 1 17 We shall Present our seruices to a fine 
new Prince One of these dayes. 1638 R Baker tr.Babsac's 
Lett (vol. U) xg To present you my complements. 1656 B. 
Harris Partved's Iron Age (1639) 43 ^*bat the Hollanders 
had presented all kind of help to the Venetians Mod, 
Mr A. presents his compliments to Mi. B , and regiets to 
say [etc ]. 

d. To deliver formally to the proper quarter 
(a document, as a written address, petition, order, 
bill, account, etc ) for acceptance, or to be dealt 
with according to its tenor. Also fig 
1309 Hawes Past, Pleas xxxu (Percy Soc ) 151 In our 
court there isabyll presented ByGraund Amour, tfx^ 
Milton Sonn , On las Blindness s My Soul more bent To 
serve therewith my Maker, and present My true account. 
*74* Pope Duia iv 136 Now crowds on crowds around 
the (joddess press. Each eager to present their first Address 
1771 Goldsm Hist EnglV 181 Both houses presented 
her warm addresses 18x9 Shelley Cenct ii 11 59 But you, 
(Jisino, Have^ the petition whei efore not present it ? 1863 
H Cox Instit I IX 165 After a bill is prepared and pre- 
sented, the question is put that it be read a first time 1900 
WestmGaz 30 Jan 9/3 ‘Present again*, shows that the 
banker has reason to believe that the cheque will be met, 

©. Of things ; To offer, furnish, afford, supply. 
1604 E G[rimstone] D^Acostds Hist. Indies iii. xxv 197 
Some {fountains] are quite dried vp, according to the force 
and viMur they have, and the matter that u presented 
a x6x 4 DoNire Biadararos (1644) 191 If a man when an 
urgent occasion is presented, expose hunselfe to a ceitaine 
and assured death 1817 Jas. Mill Bnt India II iv iv. 

An opportunity which good fortune seemed to present 
1863 Lyell Anita Man 11, xg [Their] thatched roofs and 
wooden walls could present but a poor defeiu^e. 

+ 12 To give, make presentation of (a benefice) 
to a clergyman. Obs, (Cf 3 .) 
f Yo?h Manned (Surtees) 120 All those that mali- 
ciously distourbes or Icttis the right presentaaon of a chirche, 
5 ? patron sholde present. <:x4a5 MS 

Cott, Claud, A, 2 If 124 Alle J>oo iwit lettuth J>e rytheful 
ratron to pr^ent his coyrche )>at he hath ryte to 1370 
Prvuy Connal Scot III, 177 Lyke as, all benefices 
hes bene presentit and collationat sen ' ' 


living m Herefoidshire, (of three hundred pounds annually), 
13. To make a presentation or gift to ; to give 
a piesent or presents to; to bestow something 
upon ; to endow, 

hut the person, who 
IS the dative object in ii,is here the direct object, the thing 


presented being either introduced by with^ or (in b) un- 
expressed This const! uction appears to have been of Eng 
development, there being nothing similar m OF or med L. 
It IS notable that it is lepresented as eaily as sense ix ] 
a To present a person tviih a thmg*=/ti present 
a thing to a pei son (sense 1 1 ) Foi merly in the full 
extent of sense ii , now always implying bestowal 
of something as a gift to be kept (i i (^j). Also 
fig, to furnish or supply with something. 

rtX3oo CwsorM 12318 lesus bar it ham als in a ball, 
And present j>an his moder wit all «i3io in Wnght 
Lytic P XAMV 96 When the kynges come w ciy, to piesente 
hyre sone With myrre gold, ant encenz. 13. Guy Watw 
(A ) 1039 This piesent 3e schullen vndeifong, And present 
ber wip Rohaut, mi kinde lord c *400 Maundev. (Ro\.b ) 
xxv. 116 Eftei bat'll commez grete barounes and presandez 
him with sura lowell ^*Sao Melusine 304 He wm 
receyued with giete joye, & piesented with gret lyches. 
1396 bHAKS Tam Shr n 1. SS» I do present you with a 
man of mine Cunning in Musicke, and the Matheraatickes, 
To instiuct her fully m those sciences 1660 Barrow 
Euclid II prop i SchoL, You must take dll the Rectangles 
of the parts, and they will present you with the Rectangle 
of the wholes 1676 Hale Coniempl, i, 6^ The knowledge 
of Christ Jesus presents me with a continual Object of a 
Iiigher value. X787 jErrERSON Writ (1859) II loslopre- 
sent the public with this acceptable present. *803 J Morse 
in M. CntleFs Life, etc (188B) II 130 Yesterday week 
Mis. Morse presented me with a fine daughter 1831 
SouTHry Lett, (1836) IV. 247 Mrs Biay. has desiied to 
piesent you with a copy of Mary Colling’s poem, 
tb. With personal obj only; rarely ahsoU 
CX330 R Brunnc Chi on, JFace(ko\\s) 3219 pou scholdest 
vs presente & gyue, And helpe vs alle in pes to lyue j Bot 
now bou comest to reue vs our socour. c 1400 MAUNorv, 
(1839) xxu 237 Whan bat all men han bus presented the 
Emperour. 1594 T. Bfdingfield tr Machiavellis Floret/- 
tine Hist (1595) 209 [He] was by the King so bountifully 
piesented, and louingly vsed /X1648 Ld Herbert 
Hen VIII (1683) 210 Francis not only richly presented 
him, but conducted him through the Town 1676 Souih 
Senn (1823) I 240 In these days men piesent just as they 
soil their ground, not that they love the dirt, but that they 
expect a crop 1691 tr. Eimhanne's Observ Town 
Naples 105 They bestow them [benefices] upon such Secu- 
lars a*? Piesent them highest xyxa Arijothnop Tohn Bull 
n iv, Have 1 not presented you nobly? Have 1 not clad 
your whole family f 

Presentable (pi/ze ntab’l), a [f Pbesent v. 
-I- - ABLE cf. F. prisentable ] 

1. That can or may be presented ; capable of, or 
suitable for, piesentation (to a peison, to the mind, 
as a gift, etc ). 

^x636 A.' Lake Medit (1629) aijb, Faultring words, 
‘ivandring thoughts, are neither of them piesentable to thee 
1736 Burke Subl 4* B v. vu, Here are again two ideas not 
presentable but by language 1854 Faraday Exp Res Iv. 
468 Under that form it is easily presentable to the mind 
1868 E Edwards Ralegh I xv. 280 These possibilities of 
a presentable claim. 

2. Law, That may or should be presented, or 
formally brought up or charged, as an offence, an 
offender, etc. ; liable to presentment. 

x^ Act 32 Hen VIII, c 43 Thmges enquiiable present- 
able or determinable before lusticeis of peas, a i 7 oz in 
Pndeaux Ch -wardens (1701) 11 They will pre- 

sent such persons and things as aie piesentable by the 
Ecclesiastical liaws 1739 N Bacon's Disc Govt Ene, 
i. Ixvi. 14s This was originally piesentable and punish- 
able in the Leet 1863 Keble Life Bp T, JVdson 1 , x, 
327 It [drunkenness] should be especially enumeiated 
among the piesentable offences 
8. £ccl* a. Of a benefice To which a clergyman 
may be piesented. *= Peesentative i. b. Of 
a clergyman Capable of being presented to a 
benefice (rare^^) 

1636 Prynne Unbtsh Tim. (i66x) 130 Were all Appio- 
piiations, and impropriations «. made presentable x686 
Ploi Siaffitrdsh 297 To found such a Church or Chappel, 
and to oraain that it shall be a donative and not present- 
able. 1736 Ayliffe Parergon 90 No more than Incum- 
bents of Churches Presentable can by their sole Act grant 
the Incumbencies to others x88a Ogilvie (Annandale), 
Presentable 3, Eccles, {a) Capable of being presented to 
a church living , as, a presentable cleik [So in later Diets.] 
4; Suitable, by attire or appearance, to be pre- 
sented or introduced into society or company; in 
proper trim ; of decent appeaiance, fit to be seen, 
properly pf persons; often extended to things.) 
The usual current sense. 

1837 Scow Tml. 29 Aug., I am glad that his friends are 
so presentable 1835 Willis II, xlu. 34 A wash 
in the clean water made him once more a presentable 
person 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xiv, Is he a present- 
^le sort of a person? 1858 Hawthorne Fr ^ It, Nate- 
Bks. I 170 The pictures being in a more piesentable con- 
dition than usual 1887 R N Carey Uncle Max v, She 
. .was quite a presentable young lady. 180B Mrs Craw- 
ford m Daify Neivs xa Dec , This table looks very fine set 
out for an official dinner, but only the ends are of mahogany 
and have presentable legs 

Hence Presentabl lity, the quality of being 
presentable; {a) capability of presentation; (^) 
state of being fit to be seen ; Prese'ntably ctdv , 
m a presentable manner, so as to have a decent 
appearance, 

*865 Masson Rec, Brit Philos, a/yj The phsenoraenal 
pi esentabihty within it of other and non-native sentienaes, 
angelic or demonic. x888 J Martineau Stud Reltg I i. 
yf, 124 We adopt the test of objective presentability 
(Anseh^ttw) x888 Pop, Sef, Monthly 447 Old boots, 
Which had long passed the season of presentability. 1891 
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A, E, Lee I/jsi Calutfiius (Ohio) I, 252 The Squai-e was 
enclosed, for the first time presentably, with a fence of cedar 
posts and white painted palings. 

Presental (prfze ntal). rare^ [f. as prec.-i- 
-AL 5, after bestowal^ etc ] - Pbesentation 

X869 Chicago Advance i4jan (Cent ), As illustrations of 
the author’s presental of different sides of a subject, we give 
two extracts 

t Freseuta’neous, a. 0 b$, [f L prmseiud- 

netts operating quickly (Plm.) (f p)ment-em 
PrtBaENO! + suffix + -OTJS ] a Acting 

immediately or speedily: = Pbesent«. pb. b. 
* 3 ! Pbesekt a, I. 


1656 Blount Glossog^y Presenianeonsf present, ready, 
speedy, foiceable, effectual 1665 G Harvey Advice agsi 
Prague 10 Some [plagues] partaking of such a pernicious 
degree of malignity, that in the manner of a most presenta- 
neous poyson, they enecate in two or three hours. x668 
Howe JSless, Righteous (i8ax) 63 But ourrelation to eternity 
..will render the same invariable appearance of glory 
alw^s presentaneous. 

t Fre'seutary. a, Obs, Also 7 pree-. [ad, 
L prB&sentarum tnat is at hand, ready, quick, 
f. pm 5 ent‘e 7 n see Pbesent a» and -AErl.] 
a= Pbesenu a, 6, 8. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v, pr. vi. 134 (Camb MS.) For 
this like infynyt moeuynge of temporel Ihinges folweth this 
presentarye estat of lyf vninoeuable. 1621 T. Bcdfore Sm 
nnio Death 67 He alloweth a pimsentary lapse. x6^7 
Hawke 15 These .were the presentary and 

explicile Testimonies of the peoples gencial approbations, 
and congratulations. 

Fresentation (prezent^^Jbn). [ME. a. OF. 
presentdcion (15th c. in Littr^, mod.F. prdsenta-^ 
or ad. late L, prmsmtdhdn-etn^ n. of action 
f. prsnsenidre to Pbesent.] The action of present- 
ing m various senses ; rarely , something presented. 

1 . 1 The action of presenting or introducing 
a person: see Pbesekv v, j, a. The formal 
bringing or presenting of a person before God, as 
a religious act . sec Pbeseno? v. i b. 

Specifically, the Presentation of Christ in the Temple^ 
as recoided in Luke ii, 22-39, Presentation qf the 
VirgmMary as a child, narrated in the Apociyphal Gospels. 
Also applied to the festivals in which these incidents are 
celebrated by various blanches of the Christum Church, the 
former on Feb s (see Candlemas, PuRiricATioN), the latter, 
by the Greek and Roman Chuiches, on Nov 21, Also, m 
Arti a representation of cithet of these incidents. Order of 
the Presentation o/ihe V 11 gin Mary » a Roman Catholic 
order of nuns, founded in 1777 in Iieland, and mainly devoted 
to the education of poor girls. 

0x400 Maundbv ([1839) xxli. 232 The fiiste feste is of 
his [the grete Chane’s] byrthc, |>at oW is of his presenta- 
ciouninTiere temple.. where pei maken a manere of cu- 
cumcisioun. 0x450 Cov Mysi ix, (Sbaks. Soc.) 80 Lqt 
sofreynes here ye liave scyn, In the temple of ouie Jadyes 

f nesentacion. X4.. m Tundale's Vis, (18A3) 131 He 
Simeon] hath the way nom To the temple with hye devo- 
cion To se of Cryst the presentacion. i66a Bh» Com, Prayer, 
The Presentation of Christ in the Temple, commonly called. 
The Purification of Sain t Mary the Virgin. 1859 Mrs. J ame- 
SON Early ItaL Painters s^o [Raphael) The subjects . 
were all uom the life of Christ, and were as follows 4 
The Presentation in the Temple. Ihid 297 {TtUan) The 
first of hts liistoncal compositions.. is the Pres 


the Virgin in the Temple 


Presentation of 

1879 Rnqycl Bni, IX. 34/1 


iFarmato) In the Berlin galleiy [is] a Presentation in the 
Temple x88o F Meyrick in Diet, Chr Antis' II X140/X 
[Festivals of Mary) The Greek and Latin churches agree 
in celebrating the Assumption and the Presentation. Ibid, 
XX44/X The Festival of the Presentation of St Mary, did 
not pass into the West till X375 Its purpose is to com- 
memorate the presentation of bt Mary as narrated in the 
Gnostic legend which is embodied in the Protevangelion 
and the Gospel of the Birth of Maiy« 1885 Caih, Diet tsfsfs 
The story of Mary’s presentation in the temple when three 
years old and her sojourn there till her mariiaee first appears 
in Apocryphal Gospels. Jbid 691/2 Order or the Presenta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary... In 1874 it possessed 
seventy<three houses, witTi 1,140 nuns and more than 20,000 
pupils 

D. The formal or ceremonious introduction of 
a person to another, esp. to a superior; spec, the 
presenting of a person at court. 

1788 Ld. Auckland Corr, (i86x) II. 6a The presenta- 
tions of our countrymen are very troublesome when they 
happen here, 1796 Jane Austen Pride ^ Prey v, His 
presentation at St. James’s had made him courteous. 1863 
Mary Howitt F, Bremet^s Greece I 1 x6, 1 was promised 
an early presentation to Her Majesty, x88x Lady Her. 
BERT Edith ISO After May there would be no drawing- 
rooms or presentations. 

c. The presentmg of a candidate for examination, 
for admission to a degree, etc. 

1683 Wood Life (O. H,S.} HL The duke, after he was 
presented, took his place on the nght of the vicechancellor ; 
the rest, after presentation, on the left, xSfii Z*ond, Univ, 
Cal, 50 A Certificate.. shall be delivered at the Public Pre- 
sentation for Degrees to each Candidate who has passed. 
zW^Camb, Uwv, Reporter sa May 732 The Presentation 
for Doctor’s Degrees.. conferred horu^cansa .shall take 
precedence of all others, 1906 J, Wells OJtf, Degree Cerent, 
XI The second part of the ceremony is the presentation of 
the candi^tes to the Vice Chancellor and Proctors. 

2 . Eccl, The action, or the nght, of presentmg 
a clergyman to a benefice, or to the bishop for 
institution : see Pbesent v, 5. 

[1278 Rolls qfParlt, L s{x Diu antepresentacionem ihotam 
Mdulpho per regem (hit institutus ] 
cigBo WYCtivI^ (x88o) 248 pou3 pore prestis myjtten 
Irely geten presentacion of lordis to naue benefices wip cure 
of SDinis. r4^^ Rolls qfParlt, V. 599/2 The next Presenta- 


tion, power and auctorite of presentyng of a. persone to 
the Parissh Chirch& 1568 Grafton Chron II 55 Con. 
cerning the nomination and presentation into benefices, if 
any controuersie arise betweene the layetie and Clergie . 
or betweene one spuituall man with another [etc.] 1607 
Cowell Interpr , Presentation is vsed properly for the 
act of a patron offering his Clerke to the Bishop, to be 
instituted m a benefice of his gift 1622 Callis Siai, 
Scweis (X647) 107 One who hath the presentation or nomi- 
nation to a Church as Patron X766 [see Fresbntativb 
a x] x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) III. 14 A presentation in 
writing IS a kind of letter, not a deed, from the patron to 
the bishop , lequesting him to admit the person presented 
to the chut ch. 2852 Hook Ch Diet (1871) 607 Presenta- 
tion differs from nomination, inasmucn as nomination 
signifies offenng a clerk to the patron m order that he may 
be presented to the bishop x88o Fowler Loche 11. 24 
Locke was made Secretary of Presentations— -that is, of 
the Chancellor’s church patronage. 

8 . Law fa. « Presentment 2. Ohs Bond 
of presentation (Sc. Law) : see quot. i86i. 

(1278 Rolls qfParit, I 13/1 Certificet de presentacione 
facta in Itinere suo ] 

X604 m Mug Gilds (1870) 436 No presentation of blood 
drawing or beareing wepons of a childe, shall be presented 
before hee be twelve years of age. x6xo Holland CavidetCs 
Bnt, (X637) i8r The Clerke of Presentations. »I765 
Erskine Inst, Law Scot, (1773) ni. iii § 70 The granter 
of a bond of presentation who has failed to present the 
debtor’s peison in the terms of his obligation. x86x W Bell 
Diet, Law Scot,, Bond qf Presentation is an obligation 
granted for behoof of a person in custody on a legal war- 
rant, in order to obtain his temporary liberation. The 
ohligant in such a bond becomes bound to piesent the per- 
son so Iibeiated, to the oflicer holding the wairant, at a 
paiticular day and place 

11 . 4 . The action of oflering for acceptance, esp. 
formally or ceremoniously; handing over, delivery; 
bestowal, gift, offering. 

X433 Lydg Si Frentnnd 8x4 To the Bysshop off the 
diocyse Made off his bulks presen tacioun cx^oo Cov, 
Corp, Chr Plays 26 Here make owre presentacion Vnto 
this kyngis son clensid soo cleyne And to his moder for ovie 
saluacion. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. xlviii, g ix Prayers . 
are .sometime a yresentation of mere desires, as a means 
of procuiing desired effects at the hands of God 1700 
C. Nesse Aniid, Amnn, (1827) 81 The two parts of his 
pi lestly office, oblation and presentation, cannot be sepai ated. 
x866 Crump Banking iv, 93 It would seem sufficient that 
the post of the second day should be the medium of presen- 
tation [of a cheque at a bank] 1883 Act 46 47 Vict, 

c 52 g xo The Court may after the piesentation of a bank- 
ruptcy petition stay any action against the debtor. 

b. Something offered for acceptance ; a present, ' 
gift, donation ; in qnot, 1714, an address piesented 
(with allusion to sense 3 a). ? Obs, 

16x9 'Jvnds Storehouse 11. iv. 154/2 The height or top of 
an ohuc tree wherof the Doue broght a presentation to the 
good old man, as a symbol of grace. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
aiij, This IS a kinde of Attome, in compaiison of other 
Presentations. 17x4 Steele Lover No 3 (17x5) z6 A Sett 
of Persons whom they call in their Presentation the Lovers 
Vagabond, 

HI. 6. The action of presenting to sight or 
view, or that by which something is so presented; 
theatucal, pictorial, or symbolic representation; 
a display, show, exhibition, 

xSqo Shaks. a, y.L V. IV. xza He vses his folly like a 
stalking-horse, and vnder the presentation of that be shoots 
his Wit 1672 Dryden Ess , Heroic Plays (ed. Kcr) 1 . 150 
These warlike instruments, and even their presentations of 
fighting on the stage, are no more than necessary to pro- 
duce the effects of an heroic play. 1858 Hawthorne Ft, tjr 
Jt, Noie-Bks, II 19 To aim at any other presentation of 
female beauty X898 R. F, Horton Commandm, fesus v. 
78 The plain presentation of it [the Passion] by the peasants 
of Obei>Amniergau has an overwhelming effect even on 
careless spectators. 

b. An image, likeness, semblance ( « Pbbsent- 
MENT 5 b); a representation, a symbol, 

1594 Shaks. RuLt, III, iv. iv 84 , 1 call’d thee then, poore 
Shadow, painted Queen, The presentation of but what 
I was, x866 J. H. Newman Gerontvus 111 32 Thou livest 
in a world of signs and types, The presentations of most 
holy truths 

6. The action of presenting to notice or mental 
view ; a setting forth, a statement. 

X597 Hookeir Eccl, Pol v. Ixvii § 4 This new presents- 
tion of Christ not before their eyes but within their soules 
1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 . 2B3, I have not further to 
trouble y' Excell®/ then w» the presentation of my reall 
desires to serve you. 1829 I Taylor Enihus x, 30a In 
the Bible, there are no scientific presentations of the body 
of divinity. 1907 Hibbert fml July 927 His presentations 
of the orthodox case are sometimes the meiest travesties of 
what educated opponents really hold, 
b. The action of representing to the mind or 
thought; representation or suggestion to the mind. 
(Cf. Pbbsbntivb.) 

1871 Earle Philol Eng Tongue[x^iP § 229 The letter A 
was once a picture, and it represented a boll's head It 
began in presentation and has reached a state of symbolism. 

7 . Metaph, and Psychol (tr, Ger. Vorstelittng,) 
All the modification of consciousness directly m- 
volved in the knowing or being aware of an object 
in a smgle moment of thought By some authors 
restricted to perceptual cognition, in order to mark 
the distinction between it and ideational cognition 
or representation, 

1842 Abp. Thomson Laws Th,%^ (i860) 71 The impres- 
aon which any object makes upon the mind may be ^led 
a Presentation. 2864 Bowen Logic x Such acts are called 
Intuitions or J^esentations; the former is the more gene- 


rally received appellation. x87X Farrar IFitn, Hist li. 
51 note, Strauss shewed how essential weie the diffeiencea 
between dogma and speculation, between the prebeiitatioii 
and the notion. 1874 Lewes in Contemp Rev Oct 6 qz 
The specific facts of feeling, perception, desire, will, &c , in 
so far as they are known, may on the whole be called Pre- 
sentation [Vvrsiellung) x8&| Sully Outl P^chology vi. 
152 'I he percept involves the immediate assurance of the 
ptesence of the whole object. Hence psychologists com- 
monly speak of percepts in their totality as presentations. 
x886 J, Ward in Encycl Bnt, XX. 41/1 All that variety 
of mental facts which we speak of as sensations, perceptions, 
images, intuitions, concepts^ notions, have two characteristics 
III common, (i) they admit of being more or less attended 
to, and (2) can be reproduced and associated together It 
lb here proposed to use the term presentation to connote 
such a mental fact, and as the best English equivalent for 
what Locke meant by idea, and what Kant and Herbait 
called a Vorstellung. 

8. The action of placing, or condition of being 
placed, in a particular direction or position with 
respect to something else or to an observer; the 
mode in which a thing is presented or presents itselfi 

1833 Hersckel Astrmu xi 349 A presentation of the one 
planet to the other hi conjunction, in a variety of situations, 
tends to produce compensation. x866 — Fam Led, Sc 205 
Among them occurs every variety of oblique presentation 
fiom a plane passing edgeways thro' the eye of the ^ecta- 
tor to one perpendicular to the visual line x8Bi T. W. 
Webb in Nature xo Nov 38/2 The Earl of Ro&se finds a 
narrow ray on eithei side, making a singular lesemblance 
to Saturn with a veiy thin presentation of the ring 
b. Ohstetr, The piesenting of a particular part 
of the foetus towards the os uier% during labour : 
see Pbesent v, 9 b. Often with defining word 
indicating the part, as amt, breech, face, foot, head, 
shotilde?, vertex, etc 

1754-64 Smellie PUdwtf, 1 . 195 The presentation of the 
head was always deemed the most natuial 1842 Stephens 
Bk, Farm (1849) I 5x2/1 The presentation [of lambs, etc ] 
is sometimes made with the hind-feet foremost 1851 
Ramsbotiiam Ohstetr, Med, (ed. 3) xax Diicriminating 
maiks of a Head Presentation. 

9 . Used for presence (app. for the sake of rime). 

c X485 Digp^ Myst, (1882) n. j8o Bounde to lerusalem, 
with furyous vyolacion, Be-for cesar caypha, and annas 


presentacion, 

IV. 10. cUlnb, in sense 4 , as presentation 
copy, clock, etc ; presentation, day, a day on 
which a ceremonial presentation is made, e.g. 
a degree-day in a university . see quots ; in sense 
I b, as presentation frock, g<nm ; m sense 6 or 7, as 
presentation value, value as a iact presented to 
mental view or knowledge. 

x8x9 Lady Morgan Autohtog (1859) 337 The others 
[books] were all presentation copies X837 Lockhart Scott 
Ixii (1839) VII 406 There are few living authois of whose 
works presentation copies are not to be found here. 1843 
E P. Belden Sk, Yeue Coll, 131 A short time pievious to 

* Presentation Day '—the day when the Senior class leaves 
the Institution. Wote\ At the middle of the third term, 
certificates are presented by the Faculty to the Corporation 
recommending those who have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion as worthy of degiee. This gave nse to the term 

* Presentation Day '. 1866 Presentation Day at the 

University of London. x868 Stephens Runic Mon, I 296 
It must have been a presentation-sword. XB89 Liddon m 
Pall Mali G 22 Apr. 1/2 The death, buiial, and resunec- 
tion of Jesus had a mystical side and aspect over and above 
their presentation value as events m the world's history 
1^5 Westm, Gas, 19 Feb 5/2 Presentation gown of white 
duchesse satin. 

Hence Vsesentatloiial a,, of or pertaining to 
presentation (sense 7) ; Presenta'tiouiaism : see 
quots.; Fresexita’tionlam, the doctrine tbat in per- 
ception the mind has an immediate cognition of the 
object; Pxeseuta'tlonaaist, Pxesenta'tlonist, 
one who holds this doctnne, a believer in the imme- 
diate perception of sensibk things (also attrib,), 
x886 E J. Hamilton Menial Science xviii 131 The whole 
doctrine is more comprehensive than that of ^presentational 
realism, and may be designated by the unrestricted term 

* * prcscntationalism ’. 1907 Athenmum 18 May 6x0/3 The 
subjective self is an inference fiom certain presentational 
changes tbat cannot be ascribed to physical stimuli, and 
Ward’s view is justified. 1895 FunPs Standard Did,, Pre- 
seniaitonaltsm, the doctrine that man has an immediate 
perception of all the elemental forms of entity, as space, 
ti m e, substance, and power; natural realism, in an ex- 
tended sense. Ihid, *Presentationalist, «x 842 Sjr W. 
Hamilton in Reids Wks, (1846) 8ao/x His doepne of 
perception is. one of immediate cognition, under the form 
of real ^presentationisra, 1843 Blackw Mag, LIV 657 
If the reader wants a name to characterise thw system, 
he may call it the system of Absolute or Thoiough- 
govae presentatiomsm. a 1842 Sw W. Hamilton in Reids 
Wks, (1846) 8x6/1 The *presentationists or Intuitionists 
constitute the object of which we are conscious m percep- 
tion, into a sole, absolute, or total object ; in other words, 
reduce perception to an act of immediate or intuitive cog- 
nition, 1871 Frasbb Life BeHselqy x, 390^ He is vir- 
tually a reprcsentationist as well as a preseixtotionist. m 
Athenmm 6 Apr. 407/1 Let him consider the whole 'Pre- 
sentationist'controveisy. 

FrosontEbtlvO (pr/iemtativ), a, [ad, in.ed.L. 
tfpG *prxsentattvHs: 8ee Pbesent v, and -atxvb. 
Cf. Repbbsentative ] 

1 , Eccl, Of a benefice • To or for which a patron 
has the right of presentation : see quot 1766. Also 
said of the advowson, the tithes, etc. connected 
with such a benefice. 0 pp. to Appropbiate, 
CoLLAMVE, Donative, Impeopbiatb. 
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PHBSBKTATIVE. 

MSS m Sttype Atm. Rtf. (1709) 1 App 'lu s* Founda- 
tiotis of free cbappels .to be donatyve and notpr^entatyve. 
x6za W. *1 BAVfcRS Supjhct in Hooker^ s (i88Sj III. 555 

ITie place of ministry wbereunto 1 was <alled not 
preseutative i6a8 Come On Ltii 300 b, Par^n Imper- 
sonee is the Rector that is m possession of the Chmen 
Parochiall, be it presentatiue, or impropriate. 16^ A/a/- 
man’s De non ‘I tmtr EccU bj, The^me remedy teth for 
the presentative and impropriate lithe. 1648 Heylin 
VnJ^iiv, People 30 The Churches will no longer be^wr«- 
iaiive at the Aoice of the Patron , but either made^*c*w 
at the will of the People, or else Coliaied by the Trustees 
of the severall Counties (succeedmg . in the power of 
Bishops) X766 Blackstome Cemtn II ui. aa An advow- 
son presentatu'C is where the patron hath a right of preseiv 
tatiou to the bishop or ordinary, and moreover to demand 
of biro to institute his clerk, if he find him canonically 
qualified and this is the most uhual ad vow son i8;p O 
bHiPLEV Gioss Eccl Terms s. v. Dean^ [IhU] deanery is not 
presentative, but donauve. 

f' 2 , Of or jpertaming to presentation or bestowal 
x$94 Mirr Fohey (xsgg) 180 The manlike hand of the 
Poet Qaudian that hath so well and eloquently set downe 
the presentatiue Epigram of the said gift 

fa. « Repbesbjttative a i, 2. Obs . 

<rr43o [implied in PaESENTATivB3:.v] 164* 

Gentl to Friend in Land, 4 If the Parliament without the 
King make the presentative body, the King is the reall head 
to that body of the Idngdome, i6m H Whistler Upsfiot 
Inf, BcMism as Christ being God the Son, spake m the 
glory, the Majesty presentative of Chnst Ibid 86 The 
AngdlvisionaUy, presentative Christ our Redeemer 
4 Having the function or power of presenting an 
idea or notion to the mind. 

1855 Buulev Ess , Tennyson 37 That phrase, * a great 
water is an instance of the intense presentative power of 
Mr. Tennyson’s genius. X885 Stevenson in Reio 

Apr. 550 Those arts . like architecture, mumc, and the 
dance, which are self-sufSaent and merely presentative 
6. Mdaph,zii^ P^chal Of, pertainmg or relating 
to, or of the nature of presentation (sense 7) ; by 
some authors (e. g, Hamilton and Herbert Spencer) 
distinguished from representative^ but now more 
usually employed as the wider term including this. 

act84a Sir W. Hahilton in Reids IFis (T&46) 804 
The distinction of Presentative, Intuitive or Immediate, 
and of Representative or Mediate cognition tiid 805/x 
An nunediate cognition, in as much as the thing known 1$ 
itself presented to observation, may be called a presentative, 
and m as much as the thing presented, is, as it were, viewed 
by the mind faix to fac^ may be called an intuitive, cogm* 
tion A mediate cogmtion, in as much, as the thing known 
is held up or mirrored to the mind m a vicarious itoresenta- 
tion, may be called a representative cognition. In a pre. 
sentative or immediate cognition there is one sole object. 
Jbid^ If then he declare that his own opinion coin- 
cides wim that of the vulgar, he will, consequently, declare 
himself a Presentative Realist. 1855 H. Spencer Pnne 
FsycAol (1873) I. iL IV. 5 Sensations aie sometimes called 
resentative feelings, x^z Fuaser Lijt Berketey 11 43 In 
IS account of sense perception, he anticipates the spirit of 
the presentative psychology of Reid and Hamilton a z88x 
A. BARaATr/’/b'<r* Meientpiric (1883) 176 This division of 
pater and mner seems to correspond with. th<»e between 
impressions and ideas, sensations and thoughts, and primary 
or presentative or vivid, and secondary or representative or 
iiuat states of consciousness 

Hence Preae atatively adv. (in quot, repre- 
sentatively, by representation). 

c ZA30 PilgTt LyfMaithode i Ixxxviu (1860) 49 With inne 
mis bred al the souereyn good is pat, nount ymaginatyf- 
lich&^ nouht presentacyfliche, nouht vertualliche, but 
bodiliche and riallicbe, presentliche and verreyliche. 

Presented (prike*nted), ppL a [f. Fbesent 
+ -ED 1.] Brought or placed before one, mtro- 
duced; offered, bestowed, directed, etc,, see the 
verb. In quot 1631 absoU — next, I. 

xjga Shaks. Ven ^ Ad 405 Learne of him .To take 
aduantage on presented loy 1631 Weever Anc Fun 
BToiu 303 Knowing the presented, to bee a very vnlearned 
and vusufficieut man. 1733 FoveHoy, Sat u 11 51 Avidien, 
or his Wife. Sell their presented partndges, and fruits, And 
humbly live on rabbits and on roots x8oo Chroiu in Asiat 
AmuReg 26/1 His Excellency will enter at the St Geoige’s 
gate, and be received with presented arms by his Majesty’s 
Srst raiment 1853 H Spencer Princ Psychol (1872) I 
u. VL 245^ Presented ieelings hinder the representation of 
other femtngs. 

]Pr 6 S 61 lt 6 e (prezentF). [a, AF presentee 
a presentee *»• F. pr/senU^ pa pple of presenter 
toPnESEifT. see - be] 

1 . A person presented, 

a. £ccl, A clergyman presented (for institution) 
to a benefice * see Present v 3 

ttolts ofParlt II 244/1 Vos Presentees sont a 
yceux Benefices ensi receuz.] 1498-9 Phmipion Corr, 
(Camden) 132 , 1 have shewed to him as your mastership 
preseated m after the deith of the last Incumbent, which 
presentee was m by the space of 1111 or v dayes at the leasL 
Z570-6 Laubarde Peramb Kent (1826) 229 King John 
presented a Clarke to the Churcbe and commaundea by his 
wnt that bis yresentee should be admitted 1630 Earl of 
Diary in Lismore Papers Set i. (r886) V. 94 The 
vickandge of colhgan, fallen voide by the death of Thomas 
Vyning, ray laste presentee. 1753 Scots Mag XV. 86/1 
The people of the parish had no colour of an objection to 
thR presentee. 1854 H Miller ScA 4. ScAm, ii. (1857) 32 
Donalds minister died in middle life, and an unpopular 
presentee was obtruded on the people 1884 Sir C E. 
Pollock in Zaw Times Rep, 19 Apr 339/1 Thcf bishop 
wrote to the plaintiff that he was obliged to refuse to 
institute ms presentee. 

b, A person nominated or recommended for any 
ofi&ce or position 


1806 

xSed JTeslm, Gas. 14 May 8/1 In one old case the court 
1 ejected a nominee as not being duly qualified, which led 
to the passing of an Act, which provided that, even if the 
presentee is reported not to be qualified, the Ciown 
nevertheless insist on his admisbion Nowadays the Lord 
Probationer is invariably found qualified, and is at once 
transformed from an ‘apprentice ’ into a regular Senator of 
the College of Justice 

c A person presented at court ; see Present v i . 

1822 Blachm. Jl fag, Till 276 In the palace, the presenter 
were crowded into a mob. 1897 Eaity Ketvs 12 May 9/3 
The latest ‘presentees ‘ had not all returned from the Draw- 
ing Room. 

2 . A person to whom something is presented ; 
the recipient of a present or gift 

x8fi4 TaiTs Mag XXI 385 The frequency of lestiinoni^s 
does not lessen their effect to the presentee. X874-7 Sir H 
Taylor Autobiog (1885) II. xii 167 Most presentees would 
rather dispense with the present than have to invent the 
necessary letters of eulogy and thanks 
f Presenters Obs lare [a. OF present tens 
(mod F, temps prisent) present time : see Present 
a , Tense sb ] a. Piesent time b. Present tense 

C147S Partemyx^^g What be ye? what is your name 
Jus presentens ? 1330 Palscr 43 we shulde confouiide the 
persons of this tens with the same persons of then pre- 
sentenses. 

Presenter (pri'ze’ntar) [f. Present v, + -er \ 
See also Pbbsbntok.] One who presents, in 
vanous senses of the verb. 

1 . One who presents a person to a benefice, or 
to any position or office, or for a degree ; one who 
formally introduces a person, esp at court; in 
quot. 1597, a sponsor, (See also Presentor r b ) 

1544 Suppiic to King (E E T S ) 38 The piesenter of the 
clercke to a henefyee. 1597 Hooker Eccl Pol v Ixiv, § 5 
It IS the Church which doth offer them to Baptisme by the 
Ministery of Presenters, 1706 A Boyer .< 4 »» Q AnnelV 
254 The prolocutor chose for bis presentei the Dean of 
Christ Church, who accordingly piesented him .with an 
elegant Latin speech. 1830 Godwin Clottdesley I xiv. 235 
We had been presented to King George the FirsL the 
presenter being Robert earl Danvers X903 Daily Chron 
26 June s/i Lord Kelvin, The first honoraiy Doctor of 
Science of London Unwersity was described by Ins pre- 
senter on Wednesday as ‘ a greater philosopher than Demo 
critus, and one in whom are united the qualities of Archi- 
medes and Aristotle *, 

2 Law, One who makes a presentment (of a fact, 
or an offence, etc ) ; * Peesentob i a. Now rare, 

x545 Brinklow Compl u. ir The thjrrd [part] to the pre- 
senter that can lustyfye the matter x^x m Sir J T. 
Gilbert Catr, Anc Rec, Dublin {1891) II 14 The presenter, 
fynder or spier of thoffence to have tbone haulfe x6s6 
in xsi Cent, Hist Spnng/ieldt Mass (1898) I 231 John 
Harman was chosen to ye Office of a Presenter to present 
breaches of ye Lawes. 1705 Hearne Collect 2 Sept. (OHS) 
I 40 If we consider of Persons the juries consist, & 
who are the Presenters i8gt Maitland ABaildon Court 
Baron (Selden Soc } 100 T he said Benedict complaineth of 
all the presenters that falsely and maliuously nave they 
indicted him. 

3 . One who makes a present , a donor, giver. 

1548 Gest Pr Masse Ded to Cheke, Not respectynge 

so muche the vylenes theiof, as the good mynde of the 
presenter of y* same. x6o8 Willex Uexapla Exod Ded , 
One presented vnto him a booke the presenter replied. 
X699 R. L’Estrange Erasm Colloq, (1711) 37 He tells us 
the Weight, the Price, and the Presenter of every Piece 
xooR Motor Ann 184 Mr Gordon Bennett, the presenter 
of the Cup, is entitled to a seat on every such Committee 

4 . One who ‘piesents* a part in a play, an 
actor, arch or Obs 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 247 The demce did teach 
the eyes the present miserie of the Presenter himselfe, x6o6 
Harington in Nichols Jas /(1828) II. 73 Strange 
Pageantries.. of this sort in our Queen's days 1 was some- 
time an humble Presenter and Assistant. 1634 Ford 
Perkin Warbeck in 11, Aie the presenters ready? {Stage 
direct ] Enter at one door four Scotch Anticks [etc.] z8a4 
Scott .S'/ Ronatts xx, His skill in performing the presenter 
ofPyramus. 

6. One who presents an addiess, petition, me- 
morial, an order, bill, cheque, etc. 

MX4 J, Macky Joum, thro, Ef^ (1724) I xi 213 These 
Omcei s are the Presenters to his Majesty of all Memorials 
Countmgdio 364 No presenter [of a 
hill] is obliged to wait longer 1784 J. Brown Hist Brit 
Ch (1820) II 111 48 To intimidate the presenters of this 
remonstrance 1864 Dotty Tel 27 Apr, Addresses were 
presented to Garibaldi this afternoon The presenters and 
a large number of other persons had interviews with the 
General in the library x868 Act 31 4- 32 Vtci c loi § 64 
Any person seeking to obtain a Crown writ shall lodge in 
the office of the presenter of signatures a draft of the pro- 
posed writ z88z Pkilad, Record (U S ) No. 3473 6 The 
rules of the bank required that the presenter of a check 
should be identified 

0 . One who (or that which) presents somethmg 
to the mind or to notice. 

Tongue (1873) §232 But if we 
a«,, . WMt idea does this word [iAmg\ present ? we answer, 
None I There is no creature, no subject of speech or of 
thouglU, which can claim the word thing as its presenter 
X897 Dowden Fr Lit i m § 3 53 The presenter in 
Fromsart ™ ghttering spectacle is the historian Jean 

P^esential (prike^njal), a. Now rare. Also 
prm-. [ad. med.L. preesentidhs present (Du Cange), 
f. L. prsesenti-a presence ; see -al 3 

1 . Of or pertaining to presence ; having or imply- 
ing actual presence with a person or m a place ; 
present. 


PEBSBNTTPICLY. 

1634 Brathwait Five Senses^ Conti n v 143 To see the pie- 
sentiall countenance of God with the blessed and Elect. 1647 
Jlr TAYioRjL/iJ Proph xiv 204 By fiction of Law the 
names of Hell are made presentiall to him 1724 R Wel- 
TOx>i Chr Faith 4 - Pi act, 34 He has been pleased to exhibit 
to us a presential Lommunication of Himself 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. n Barrenn Imag Faculty, What associating 
league to the imagination can there be between the seers, 
and the seers not, of a presential miracle ? 

2 . Mentally present, having presence of mind, 
attentive to the matter m hand »= Present a, 4. 

X640 Ambrose Media xi (1632) 291 One hath quickness of 
parts, another is solid, but not so ready and presential 
1815 Lamb Let to JVordsvi in Final Mem vi 244, I lose 
all piesential memory of what I had intended to say. 

3 Pertaining or 1 elating to present time. 

X846 Mozley Ess,, Carlyle's Cromwell (1878) I. 232 The 
two worlds of futurity have a praesential existence as of 
imagery within the mind. 

b. Gram, Applied to those lenses of a verb 
formed on the present stem 
xB^ W, M Ramsay IFas Chiisi bom tn Bethlehem f vi 

124 Here the presential tenses [airo-ypoclieo-fiat and cTropeuopro] 
aie necessitated by the sense , all persons, individually and 
severally, repaired to their proper cities foi then lespcclive 
eniolment. 

Hence f Preso'ntlolist Obs, nonce-wd , a be- 
liever in the Real Presence ; see F*resence i c, 
Real a,^ 2 b. 

ax6ss Vines Lords Supp, iii (1657) 50 As the Romish 
Prsesentialisls and Schoolmen dream, 

Presentiality (pr^zenjiiceliti). Now ia 7 e 
[ad. prsesentidlitds (of time, Aquinas), see 

piec and -ity. So 0 ¥, p7esenaahid (in Godel ) ] 
The condition or character of being piesential. 

a. Presenlness (in lime), 

1624 F. White Repl, Fisher 424 This vnion is onely acci- 
dental!, and in regard of piesentialitie and vbuie 1632 T 
Froysell Gale Opportunity Ep Ded. 2 Let Faith give you 
a presentiality of things to come Faith gives tliem a 
present Existence 1664 Baxtfr Divine Ltfe i v 28 
That terms of priority, presentiality, and posteriority, have 
not that sigmficancy m 01 about Eternity as they have with 
us, 1602 South (1697) I 534 Which .makes all futuies 
actually piesent to him; and it is the Piesentiahty of the 
Object which founds the uneriing certainty of lus know- 
ledge X848 Hampden Bampt Led (ed. 3) 175 They 
[events] are fixed and immutable in their ‘ presentiality ’ 
before God, whose eternity admits no change, no succession. 

b. The fact 01 quality of being jiresenl in place ; 
presence 

1651 Biggs New Disp, § 287 It's the significator of the 
presentiality of heat 1852 Bp. Forbes Nicene Cr 54 Incom- 
piehensibility implies the negation of any limit in substantial 
pi esentiahty or presence 1894 Froude Life 4 * Lett Erasm, 

125 Circumincession is when a thing subsists really in some- 
thing else which is really distinct, by the mutual assistance 
of presentiality in the same essence 

Frese ntially, adv. Now rare or Ohs, [f 
Presential + -ly Cf, med schol. L, pratsenhd- 
liter t OF presentiahnent (Bruno Lat., 13th c ).] 
In a presential manner; m the way of actual 
piesence ; as being present 
x6x& T. Adams Leaven Wks 1862 II 72 He reigns in Lius 
place presentially by his grace 1651 JRR Taylor Clems 
Dorn 28 Himselfe actually and presentially m heaven x6px 
E Taylor Behmeds Theos Philos, 165 How doth Chnst 
himself teach presentially m the Office of Preaching, and 
yet sitteth at the Right Hand of God? 

Frese ntialness. Now rare or Ohs [f as 
prec + -NESS.] The quality of being presential , 
= Presentiality (m qiiots., piesence m space), 
x^ Norris Curs Red Ess Hum, Und 20 , 1 account 
for the Mode of human Understanding, by the Piesential- 
ness of the Divine A^yos, or Ideal World to our Souls, 1713 
A. Collier Clavis Umv i 1. § 2 (1836) 36 If the Pre- 
sentialness of the Object be necessary to the Act of Vision, 
the Object perceived cannot possibly be External to, us 

Fresentiate (piiie'njii^it), v. Now rare, 
[f \j„prmsentia Presence + -ate 3 ; cf, differentiate^ 
substantiate 1 trans. To make or render present 
in place or time, to cause to be perceived or 
realized as present. 

1659 Hammond On Ps y j Paraphr 32 That place where 
thou art pleased to praesentiate thy self 1689 W Taylor 
in Manton's Treat SelADemal Ep Ded , That faith which 
realiseth the unseen glory, presentiateth our future hopes, 
looketh beyond time to eternity. lyss Amory Mem, (1766) 
II 252 A lealizing, presentiatmg faitli of the unseen things 
P^fnused by God X845-7 P. Fairbairn Typol Script 
(1857) I 1 111 66 To figure and presentiate to the soul the 
future realities of the divine Kingdom 

Fresentieut (prz&e*nji6nt), a, [ad L p}'SS‘ 
sentient-em, pres, pple of prsesenitre to feel or 
perceive beforehand . see Pre- A. 3 and Sentient.] 
Feeling or perceivmg beforehand ; having a pre- 
sentiment ; scenting beforehand 
18x4 Southey Roderick kvhi 322 The ravenous fowls of 
ne^n Flock there presentient of their food obscene, 18x8 
J H Hunt tr, Tasso xjx 76 Shnnks then thy heart, 
presentient of its doom? 1854 Patmore Angel in Ho i i 
XU (1879) 133 And, ere we reached her father’s gate We 
paused wth one presentient mind x888 Quillkr-Couch 
Troy Town ix, Mrs, Buzza,., presentient of evil, ran down- 
stairs, 

t Fresenti’fiCj a, Obs, rare, [f. L, type ^prse>> 
senttpe-us, f prmenti-y stem of prgesens present: 
see -BIO.] Making or rendermg present. Hence 
t PresexLtl'ftoaliz., 'I'Presenti^ftely adv, Ohs, rare, 
1649 H, More Song of Soul n, iil 11 xUv, I have already 



PBESENTIMENT. 


i8or 


PBESEHTMENT. 


told, and did descry Hovir piesentifick circulaiity Is spread 
through all. 1653 — Conned Cabbala Def* 171 Adam., 
notwithstanding that he found no want of any covering to 
hide himself from that presentifick sense of him. Ibtd (R ), 
The whole evolution of times and ages^ from everlasting 
to everlasting, is collectedly and presentihckly represented 
to God at once. x6d8 — Dtv Dial v. xvii <1713) 466 
Phancy becomes sometimes prebentiBcal, as m Mad-inen 
and those in high Fevers, whose Phantasms seem real 
external Objects to them 

Presentiment (pr^se ntiment). Also 8 praa- 
sentiment, [a obs F Jnesentiment (Colgr.) : 
see PuE- A. 2 and Sentiment.] 

1. A menial impiession or feeling of a future 
event ; a vague expectation resting on no definite 
reason, but seeming like a direct perception of 
something about to happen j an anticipation, fore- 
boding (most commonly of something evil). 

1714 Mrs. Mancey Adxf Rwelia 71 Some Presentiment 
told me this agieeable Gentleman would certainly succeed 
1736 Butler Anal i. vi. 114 God. must have mven us this 
discernment as a Pre sentiment of what is to be hereafter. 
X76X Mrs. F Sheridan Sidney BidulphWi 340 She seemed 
lo have a pre>senUinent of those evils 1830 Wordsvv Pre^ 
sentiments 1, Presentiments 1 they judge not right Who 
deem that ye from open light Retire in fear of shame. 1884 
L, J. Jennings Crocker Papers I vi 181 They appear to 
have had a sad presentiment of the truth. 

2. A previously conceived sentiment or opinion ; 
a prepossession, rare 

X 7 S* CiiESTJ’RP, Leil (1702) III, 109 You would not give 
people reabon to change then favourable prae>sentiments 
of you, 1872 Liddon Elem Relig* 11 49 The idea or pre- 
sentiment of God, evciy where looted in the mind of man. 
Hence Fresentlme'ntal iz., of the nature of, 
expressing, or conveying a presentiment. 
c i8ig Coleridge m Lit. Rem (1836) 11 . 242 The affecting 
beauty of the death of Cawdor and the presentimental 
speecfi of the King X848 Thackeray Van Pair xiii, 
Amelia .thought somehow it was a mysterious and pre- 
faeiUinieiilal bul. 

Presenting (prfzemtig), vU sh [f Piiesent 

0. + -ING 1 ] rnie action of the verb Present, m 
its various senses Also aUnb, 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 66 Whanne a lord ha)j be 
gold for his presentynge [to a benefice], be gold dwellib 
btiile in cure lond, but whanne Jie pope hap pe airste fruytes 
he gold gob out & comeh neuere a^en. c X410 Sir Cteges 
4or, I thanke the hailyly, seyd the kyuge. Of thy yeft and 
presentynge. XS63 mNBUT Whs (S T S.) II. 43 Nochta 
fen^eit, bol a trew persoun , nocht 111 presenting, hot in 
substance. X639 Fuller Holy War v. xiii. (1840) 266 They 
as It were scattered their powder m presenting, before they 
came to discharge. 1720 White Clergy Pcietb i 29 

They [churchwardens] have a genei al Prejudice to the swoi n 
Duty of Presenting, for fear of offending this or that Neigh- 
bour. x8s6 Kane ArcU Expl II vi 75 Discovered.. out 
of presenting-distance. xgox Bp Gore Body of Christ iv. 
§ 1 (1907) 220 The presenting before God of the onesacnfice. 

D. Presenting term : in Ireland, the term or 
date for making legal presentments. 

1779-80 /n Act xg 4 " 20 ^eo ///, c. ip § x Any person. . 
may sue. in the county of Dublin at the next presenting 
terra 1898 Act 6 c ^ 6 a Vici. c. 37 § 113 (i) The grand jury 
of. the county of Dublin at the Easter presenting term, 
next after the passing of this Act, may choose [etc.]. 

Prese^nting, ppl» [f. as pTec.+-iNo2.] 
That presents in various senses of the verb ; that 
presents or shows itself, 

x802 Ued. fml VIII. 394 The Integuments of the pre- 
senting arm x8<3 Kane Grinnell Exp xv. (1856} 1x4, I 
could see that the dark knoblike protrusions.. were the 
presenting faces of hilli 1872 Anstie m Practitioner J sou 
62 The presenting port seemed firm, 

Fresentist (pre*zentist), sb. («,) rare. [f. Pre- 
sent at. +-ittT.] An advocate of the present] in 
quot, One who believes that the prophecies of 
Scripture, esp. of the Apocalypse, are at present 
in course of fulfilment: opp. to Pebtbeist and 
Futurist, In quot. attnb. or as adj. 

1878 H. G, Guinness End qfAge (1880) 93 Three distinct 
classes . denominated Pieterist, Futurist and Fiesentist 
schemes of interpretation. 

Preseutive (prfze’ntiv), a, {sb.) [irreg. f. 
Present v . + -ive ; used for distinction from the 
etymologically regular presentative^ Presenting 
an object or conception directly to the mmd (opp. 
to symboU ^ ; also sb.^ a prcsentive word, Hence 
Prese'ntiYely adv ] Prese'ntlyexLess. 

1871 Earle Philol Eng Tongue (1873) § 227 We will call 
these two classes of woros by the names of Presentive and 
Symbolic. The Fresentive are those .which present any 
conception to the mind. Ibid. § 230 The numerals I and II 
and 111 and llll are presentive of the ideas of one and two 
and three and four The figures i and 2 and 3 and 4 arc 
and always were pure symbols Ibid. §232 In Chaucei's 
Prologue xt [the word thing\ occurs twice presentively. 
Ibid. § 233 The word shall offers a good example of the 
movement from presentiveness to symbolism. When it 
nourished as a presentive word, it signified to owe Ibid. 
§ 244 A passage with many proper names and titles in it 
may, however, bring the presentivcs up to, or even cause 
them to surpass, the number of the symbolics. Ibid. § 46A 
The pronoun I, .has also a sort of reflected or borrowed 
presentiveness which we will call a subpresentive power. 
X883 Q, Rev. Jan. 187 If, as some philologists roamt^, the 
development of a language Is to he estimated by the pro- 
portion It shows of ‘ symboUc ’ as opposed to * presentive 
wordsr 

Presently (pte'z&Ui), adv. [f. FB]!asNi> a. 

+ -IiY2 .] 


1 1 . So as to be, oi as bemg, present , in presence; 
in the very place, on the spot , in person , personally. 
c 1380 Wyclip Whs (1880) 4S4 3 xf a man be presently ny? 
his ^eep, Sc fayle not to fede nem & to defende hem.., his 
bodily presense is skileful to hym to dwelle vpon sheep 
c 1430 [see Presentatively], 1537 Pole Lei, to Heti VIII 
in Strype Eccl, Mem, (1721) I App Ixxxii X99 Places [in my 
book] that cannot so vively he perceived by writing as by 
conferring presently with the author. 1365 Jewel Def 
Apol{j 6 it) 109 When Godhimselfein his owne person, and 
presently spake vnto Abel. 1579 W Wilkinson Confiit. 
Famtlye cfLoue B ij. Whereto also the Author presently as 
a concordable witnes with the same doth onely point and 
direct Ub 

2 . At the present time ; at this time, at present, 
now. Ohs, (since lyth c.) m lit. Eng. (No certain 
instance m Shaks.) But m regular use in most Eng. 
dialects, and common in Sc writers 
1483 Cakton Chas Gi. 50 Thou arte not presently in 
helthe of thy body. 1489 — Fayies of A i, v ix Charles 
the fyfthe. .fadei of this that piesently regiieth a 1533 
Lo Berners M (1546) Ggijb, Dedes 

done presently in our dates. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Amhose i. 31: A reward to be lendred hereaftei, not 
piesently 1607 tr C*tess I>’Awiqy*s Trav (1706) 191 It is, 
says he, too long and melancholy a Mischance to relate 
presently, 17^ Tull Horse-hoingHnsb Suppl. 257 Enough 
to make the Horse hoing common in Time to come, if not 
presently X764 Reid Ingiary vi. § 17 The question presently 
under consideration. i8a6 Scorr Prminc Anilq. 85 Sir 
William Rne, Baronet, presently Lord Advocate. 1849 
Kuskin Sw Lamps vi §9 171 Our presently disputed 
claims. 1897 Geikie Anc. Volcanoes Brit. I. l 1 . 5 The 
presently active volcano must be the basis and starting- 
point of inquiry xpox Leeds Mercury 4 July, A young 
man belonging to Rotherham and presently staying with 
his parents at Bridlington 

tb. For the present] on the present occasion, 
X593 Fale Dialling A iij, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre .. we have presently omitted. 1632 Sanderson 
Serm 3x9 That which bath beene presently delivered. 

+ c. At the time referred to ; for the time being j 
at that time, just then. (In quot. 1597, At the 
very time, or immediately before ; * just ’.) Ohs 
1577 Holinshed Ckron II S73/a [They] fhuoumd not y« 
race of the Kyngs that presently raigned. X597 GruARDB 
Herbal \ xxxv, § 4. 48 Neuer cast any colde water vpon 
them presently taken out of a welL 16x4 Raleigh Hist 
World HI (1634) 128 Every one retaining what he presently 
had, 2696 Stjllingfl. 12 Semi, ul p Althougb the people 
might not presently believe what they said 1740 tr. De 
Mouhfs Fort Co%intry’Maid{xjif) \ ^ My Illness .being 
presently attributed to the indifferent Health I had eiuoy'd 
for some Days past. 

3 At the very time, without any delay; at once, 
forthwith ; immediately, instantly, directly, speedily, 
quickly, promptly. Ohs. or arch. 

C1430 Lydo London Lac^enny Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
105 Then to Westmynster G^ate I presently went When the 
sonn was at hyghe pryme. 1537 Cromwell in Merriman 
Life 4< Lett (1902) ll 90 Without some reparacion to be 
presently doon upon it, it canne not be enbabited. x^x 
Shaks. Gent iv. iv 76 Go presently, and take tins 
Ring with thee x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 110 The Sacrament 
which they administer m Ixith kinds, and gme it to infants 
presently after Baptismc ittoa Looce Ednc. § 83 It should 
not be done presently, lest Passion mingle with it. 1749 
Fielding Tom fanes ix. iv, The poor woman, no sooner 
looked at the serjeaut, than she presently recollected Mm. 
X834 Sir H. Taylor Arteoelde i. xi, The terms are just and 
merciful indeed 1 But then they must be offered presently 
led. 1877 promptly proffered]. xB 6 g Ht Martineau Auto- 
hog PreL, Msdcing arrangements for the issue of this Auto- 
biography presently afto my decease. 

4 , In blunted sense (gradually weakened from 3) : 
In the space of time that immediately follows, in 
a little while, before long, after a short time, soon, 
shortly. (Cf Anon 5, By and by 4, and colloq. 
use of directly^ immedtately^ and nearly all advbs. of 
the same kind). Now the ordinary use. 

(The growdi of this was so imperceptible, that early 

examples esj?. before C16S0, are doubtful)^ „ , « 
a 1566 K Edwardes Damon ^ Pithias in Haxl. Dodsley 
IV. 90 For Pithias I bewail, which presently must die. 15^ 
Shaks. Merry iv 11 go Nay, but hee'I be heere pre- 
sently let’s go dresse him like the witch of Brainford x^ 
Pepys Dtaty s Oct , The Polyglottes and new Bible whiph 
he believes will be presently worth 40/, a-piece. 1699 Locke 
Educ. (ed 4) § 130 Toys which are presently put out of 
ordei. i7*x Bradley P kilos Ace. frks. Hat, 10 Others 
which are softer in the Quarry, grow hard and firm presently 
after they are taken out of it. X766 Fordycb Serm Ynr. 
Worn. (1767) II. xiii. 230 Pride will be preswtly brought 
down, 18x9 1 . Taylor Enthsis. iv. (1867) 73 But the very 
same extravagances, .when caught up by infwor spirits pre- 
sently lose their garb .of beauty, 2833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farm li 20 The elder boys might earn their own 
shoe leather presently. 2857 Buckle Cwdis. 1 . xl 647 The 
struggle, as we shall presently bee, lasted two generations. 
Col&q I cannot attend to it at once J 1 will do so presently, 
f 6. Immediately (in space or lelation) ; so as to 
be adjacent or contiguous ; directly, closely, Obs. 
260X Holland Pliny f. 119 Neither the hils Ceraunij, nor 

g et the region Adiabeijc, do presently and immediatly con- 
ne thereupon: for the country of the Sophem lyeth 
between, a 1619 Fletcher, etc. Kni. Malta ii, 1, 1 have 
a business Which much concerns you, mesently concerns 
you. x6s« Heviin Sufv France 102 Presently without 
the Chappell is the Burse, x66x Lovell Hist. Amm. * 
Min Introd , The stomach is joyned presently to the mouth, 
and IS little. ^ , 

6. In the way of immediate consequence or in- 
ference; as a direct result or conclusion, directly ; 
consequently, thereupon ; necessarily, ipso facta. 


x6^ W Tirwhyt tr Balzads Lett (voL I) 292 , 1 cannot 
thinke that it is sufficient onely to slander an honest man, 
to make him preseatly wicked 2659 Bp Walton Consid, 
Considered 94 We do not infer, nor doth it presently follow, 
that the present reading is corrupt and false. 1742 Watts 
Imfrov.Mtnd r ix. § ix Do not presently ima^ne you shall 
gam nothing by his Company. 1849 W Fitzgerald tr 
WhiiakeVs Disput, 296 It does not piesently follow that all 
have the Holy Spirit who say they nave it. xSgg Gandell 
tr LightfooCs Hoise Heh IJ 45 Nor was he presently to he 
called an Eremite who dwelt in the wilderness, 
t Pre'seiitly, a. Obs, rare [f. as piec . + -ly l.] 

« Pbesen® a. I, 

c X449 Pecock Repr it. ix. 193 God is lijk presentli euery 
where, and tberforene is lijk redi for to ^euenise grams and 
3iftis euery where, X548 Gest Pr Masse I iv b, Though we 
mought praye vnto y« sayd smnetes as beyng presentlye 
and conversaunt wyth vs. 

Presentment (prfzemtment). Also 5 (in 
sense 3 a) presentamente ; 7 preesentment. 
[a. OF. presetttemenl (12 th c, in Godef.) : see 
Present v . and -mbnt ] The act of presenting or 
fact of being presented, piesentation; an instance 
or embodiment of this : chiefly m technical or 
special uses 

1 . The act of presenting a person to or for any office, 
esp. a clergyman for institution to a benefice : see 
Present v 3, Presentation a Obs exc. Hut. 
Darrein presentment see Darrein. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl Synne 10944 be order of Jie 
bysshopes presentement. c 1250 Godsiow Reg 423 Henry 
the fyrst..Coinandit the busshop of lincolne & hys archy- 
diacon that edwynus the sone of Godgose shold haue in 
pece & rest hys chyrche of seynt Gylys, andput hys clerke 
whom he wold by hys presentment 2494 Fabyan Chron 
vti ^ 351 The commons of the cytie of London chase vnto 
their maire.. Thomas fiz Thomas and made no presente- 
ment of hym vpon the morowe folowynge, nouther to the 
kynge nor yet to the barons of the kynges excheker, as 
they of right ought to haue donn. 2532 Dial, on Laws 
Eng, iLxxvu 580, In the lawes of the realme .the right 
of presentment to a church, is a temporall enhentaunce. 
1570 Expos. Law Terms 159 Presentment is when a man 
which hath right to geeue a benefice spirituall nameth the 
person to whome he wil ^iue it, and maketh a writing to 
the Bishop for him, that is a presentation or presentment. 
X64X Tormes de la Ley s. v , If divers coheires may not 
agree in presentment, the presentee of the eldest shall be 
admitted, [xydi^ X833 Darrein presentment [see Darrein]. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hut I. xiiu 617 The mreat charter of 

J ohn, retains the thiee recognitions of Novel disseisin, 
lort d^ancester, and Dai rein presentment ] 

2 . Law. The act of presenting or laying before 
a court or person m authority a formal statement 
of some matter to be legally dealt with (see Pre- 
sent V. 8). a. A statement on oath by a jury of 
a fact within their own knowledge. This indudes : 

(») The statement by a grand jury at assizes or quaiter 
sessions of an indictable offence, or of the existence of a 
nuisance. t(^) The statement by the erand jury, or (later) 
of a presentment sessions (see d) in lieland, of the amount 
due by a county or barony, and the method of its assess- 
ment {pbs ) (c) The statement by the jury of a court baron 
or court leet of matters from which rights accrue to the 
lord, or in respect of which his juiisdicDon is invoked. 

Rolls ofParli. I. 279/1 Le Viscunte fet travayler 
Ics gentz des ditz Hundrez a fere presentemenz devant ly en 
sun turn, des artides avantdiz. c xyqoModns tenendiCunas 
in Court Baron (Selden Soc. itei) 100 Ore doit le seneschal 
feare lever un douszeyne de fraunk tenauntz qe ount oy 
ceaux presentementz e serrent chargeez de touzies articles. 
\jtra$u. Then shall the steward cause to be constituted 
a dozen of free tenants who have heard the presentments, and 
they shall be charged with all the articles] ] 2439 Rolls 0/ 
Parlt. V. 29/2 Presentamentes, Wnttes, and al offier matier 
of Recordes 2447 Shilhngford Lett. (Camden) 134 No man 
shuld be putte to answere before the King or his Counseill 
w*out presentment before Justice, 2588 Frauncb Lawiers 
LogK L xii, S3b, I take a presentment to bee a mcere 
denuntiation of the iurors themselues or of some other 
officer without any other information 2615 Henley in^ 
Arden Rolls (1890), Presentments by the aletasters for 
vitlers! William Kerby shumaker faultie, John Knight 
Coap&r faultie j [and xo others , each fined] xij»i. 1630 Coke 
On Copyholds § 57 (x668) 159 Of Acts which amount to 
Forfeiture, some are Forfeits eo instanie that they ace com- 
mitted, some are not Forfeits till Presentment, 41x7x5 
Burnet Own Time in (1823) II 389 The grwd juries 
made [1683] high presentments against all that were 
esteemed whigs and nonconformists. 1755 Iruh Act 29 
Geo, Ilf c. 14 § 6 The power mven to grand-junes at 
quarter-sessions, to raise money py presentment w the 
use of houses of correction hath^b^n frequently »used, 
and the money so presented misapplied. ^ 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. xxiu 298 Presentment is a very com- 
prehensive term , induing not only mesentments properly 
so called, hut also inquisitions of office, and indictments 
by a grand jury. A presentment, properly speaking, is 
the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence from 
their own knowledge or observation, without any bill of 
indictment laid before them at the suit of the king. Ibid. 
3ot The presentment of a nuisance, a hbel, or the like] 
upon whiai the officer of the Court must afterwards frame 
an indictment, before the party presented can be put to 
answer it. 2798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I 237 The bills, 
or presentments, found by a grand jury are an official 
accusation, m order to put the party accused upon his trial 
2863 H. Cox Insiit. n v. 457 The grand jury Mso an 
important constitutional right of presentment of offences 
from their own knowledge. 2882 Serivens Law of Copy- 
holds (ed 6) xii, § 2. 352 If no presentment was made m the 
court leet of articles of which that court had cognizance, 
they were to be presented m the tonrn. 28^ Maitland Sek 
Pleas ManoneU Courts Introd. 24 [In 16th c.] it is still 
theoretical law that the jury ought to make presentment 
concerning all who arc not in frank-pledge. 

165-a 
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PRESERVATIVE. 


PRESENTMENT. 

f b. A similar statement (formerly) made by a 
magistrate or ju-itice of peace, or by a constable 
1533 Fitzherb. Surv, 30 b, 1 shall true constable be and 
true presentment make [etc.] 1533 Chomw ell in Alerriman 
Zj/€ 4* Uit (looa) L 437 (Let to Mayor & Aldermen, eta, 
of ^mbfidge), Ve ha ve also refused alonly this y ere, to make 
a certain othe for the presentement to the vicechauncelor 
of vanbundes and others. 1581 Lambaboe n vi« 

404 OT like strength als^o is the Presentment of the Con- 
stables concerning sundne poinutes contayned in the Statute 
of Winchester, 13 E I. idoy Cowell Inierpr , Pteseiit^ 
itientf is a meere denuntiation of the lurouis themselues, or 
some other officer, as lubtice, Constable, searcher, surueiours 
&C. of an offence iiiquirable m the court wberevnto it is 
pteaented. 1827 Ld. 1 llix»i iQ Barnewall & Cr Reports 
VII. 516 The presentment of a justice on his own know- 
ledge has, by statute, in some cases, the force of a present 


at any gaol delivery, great session, or general _or quarter 
session to deliver any presentment respecting popish 
recusants [etc.]. 1828 Barnewall & Cr Reports VlL 514 
R. Hooper, high constable of the hundred of Whitley , 
signed me following presentment in writing upon paper 
T, S. ParrcKARD Preut QuarterSessima i iv, § 3 173 
It may fairly be assumed that presentments by constables 
will be di^ntmoed, and that.. indictments will be sub- 
stituted in the necessary cases 

c. Eccl. A formal complaint or report of some 
offence or fault, made by the churchwardens or 
other parish authorities to the bishop or arch- 
deacon at his visitation 

XS78 Grinoal Articles Ctutierh xliv in Revu (Parker 
Soa) 170 Sums., forfeited since the feast of Eabter until 
the day of giving up the presentment c 1583-4 in Usher 
Presfyt. Mmenif tn reign- Eltz (Camden) B6, 89. 1603 
Constit d- Ccpioits Eccl cxiu, Every parson, may join in 
every presentment with the said church-wardens. 1624 
Cast. Bmith Vtrgimn 195 The Church-wardens should 
meet twice a yeere, to haue all their presentments made 
perfect against the Asbises. <1x7x5 Burnet Onin Ttnu 
C1766) IL 183 The Clergy of the City refused to make pre- 
sentments. lyao White MoiuU Clergy Peterb* i. 28 The 
due Presentment of Defaults and Offences by the Church- 
wardens upon their Oaths. 1901 Blunts Bk Ch, Lano 
(ed. 9) IV 1, Such presentments are now usually made once 
a year, at the archdeacon's or the bishop's visitation. 

fd. Presentment sessions, special sessions 
held m. Ireland for the raising of public money for 
certain purposes, in which certain cess-payers were 
associated with the Grand Jury. Obs, 

1836 Aei d* 7 Willt IVy a 116 An Act to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relating to the Presentment of Public 
Money by Grand June.s in Ireland Ibtd § 4 Such justices 
are hereby requii^ to assemble . . with the cess payers 
associated inth them to hold a special or presentment 
sessions far the purposes of this Act /bid, § 5 Grand junes 
..are hereby required, at each assizes, to appoint certain 
places.. (one in each barony or half barony) where pre- 
sentment sessions shall be holden presdous to next 
assizes. 1898 Aei 61 4 * fia c. 37 §4 (i) The county 
oounal*. shall.. have the powers and duties of the grand 
|uiy and the said [county at large] presentment sessions. 
Ibid. § 27 There shall be transferred to the district council 
of every county district, the business of any bsuronial pre-. 
sentment sessions so far as respects that district 
3 , The act of offering for acceptance or considera- 
tion j the dedication of a book; giving, bestowal; 
handing over, delivery; the resenting of a bill or 
an account for payment . « Pbbsbnojation 4, i a. 
Now rare, 

X607 Shuars. Tiaum. i i. 27 When comes your Booke forth ? 
Poet, Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir. z6o8 Hey- 
wooD S^lusifieduy I haue aduentured rather to tempt your 
acceptance m this small presentment ai&zy Miodlcton 
Mayor Qidnborough iv. ii, Mark but the least present- 
ment of occasion, Es these times ^eld enough, and then 
mark^rne. vdda Milton Apol litneei, Wks 1851 HI. 250 
To tnck^up the name of some Esquire, to be his book- 
patron with appendant form of a ceremonious present- 
Earl Monm tr, Biondi's Cwil JParres vi 48 
Lord Howard and Lord Stanley loaded him with the pre- 
sentment of their services to the King. 1659 H L'Estrange 
Alitattu Dro Off, 244 The presentment of children at the 
F ont, IS most properly the Act of the Church, x66s Collins 
m Rigaud Set, Men (1841) II. 459 He desires the 
presentment of his most humble service. x6oo W. Walker 
idunnai, Anglo^Lai Pref. x To make presentment of a 
new book to you 17^ Burke Corr (1844) I 3i6 To settle 
matters about the presentment of the petition. 2778 Adam 
Smith JP at h u. (1869) I 3*7 They promised payment 
SIX months after such piesentment x88a Act L^ir 46 Ptet 
a 01 § 87 (2), Presentment for payment is necessary in order 
to render the indorser of a note Imble. 

+ 4 . Ceremonial mtroductiou (of a person): 

^ Pbesentakok I b Obs, rare, 

(1893) 54 An exceeding joy , 
that shw attend the presentment of saints there. 2754 
Ctesb Sbactesb. in Lett, Ld, MMtnesbury (1870) I 8r It 
ceremony of presentment, 

o. Ike act of presenting to sight (or hearing), or 
something so presented : = Pbesentation 5, 
a. A theatrical or dramatic representation; the 
TCrformance of a play or the like, (In quot 1881 
the performance or ‘ rendering ' of a musical work ) 
i:j6o5 Rowley BtrihMerl mi, Earl Cador's marriage, 
so^This night shaU make me 
ftmoMforprMentnie^ i 66 Sl>«n>E;n Ess. D fain Poe^ 
Ess. (ed Ker) I 83 Three hours and a half, which is no 
more than is required for the presentment on the stage 
^ ^ was an honored 
guest at the pr^ntment of a burlesque masque 1841 
Longf, Childr, Lords Svpp 26 The Feast of the Le^y 


Pavilions Saw we in living presentment x88x Athmeeum 
10 Sept 348/1 Works of Beethoven and Wagner present 
the greatest facilities for piesentment in this way 
b Representation of an object by a picture, image, 
or giaphic descnption ; delineation , usually quasi- 
concr, a picture, portrait, image, likeness. 

x6o* Shaks Hatn, m iv 54 The counterfet piesentment 
of two Brothers. 1855 Brimley Ess , Tennyson 45 A poem 
which consists of a series of actions admitting of splendid 
pictorial presentment 186a T. A Trollope Marietta \ 
IV. 62 PJeasmg presentment of advanced old age X871 M. 
Collins Mrq Merck, II. 1 3 He could not recognise in 
his own dau^ter the feminine presentment of himself 1882 
Stubbs Med ^ Mod, Hist xiv. (1900) 368 Oxford dropped 
the canon law degiee altogether, Cambridge, by adopting 
a more general form, retained a shadowy presentment of the 
double honour 1885 E Garrltt At anv Cost xvi, Land- 
seer’s touching presentment of the faithml dog lesting Us 
head on its dead master’s coffin. 

o. The appearance, aspect, form, or mode in 
which anythmg is presented , exhibition, display. 

1634 Milton Camus 156 To cheat the eye with blear 
illusion, And give it false presentments xSsg-E Hawthorns. 
E»g Note-Bks (1879) II 247 We did not see Loch Katune, 
perhaps, under its best presentment 1874 Blackie Se^- 
Cult 65 In his presentment as a member of society he 
should take a sacred care to be moie than he seems, not to 
seem more than he is 1905 Academy 4 Feb. 99/2 The stones 
are naught, for they are a common fund, and, when stripped 
of the presentment, they aie not very numerous. 

6 , The action of presenting to notice or mental 
perception; statement, setting forth, descnption; 
the form or mode of so presenting or stating. 

1611 Heywooo Gold Age 1. 1, The Gods of Greece Haue 
giuen old Homer leaue to view the world And make hisowne 
presentment. 1828 Southey Ess {1832) II 334 It is in a fair 
way of putting an end to that particular cause of complaint, 
which, in all latter presentments of the grievances of Ireland, 
had been made to hold the most prominent place. 1873 
hi Arnold Lit «$* Dogma (1876} 4 The feeling of the chief 
people m the religious world seems to be just now in 
favour of dogma, of a scientific and exact presentment of 
religious things, instead of a literary presentment of them 
X875 Life Lang, x 206 Every point is too doubtful 

to allow of summary presentment. 1881 A thenmtm 5 Feb 
5 Not less vivid are the presentments of character 
forded us. 

7 . The act of presenting to consciousness, or to 
the imagination , suggestion , the conception thus 
given. 

X633 T. Adams Ejcp 2 Peter 11. 14 That sm at the first 

? resentment would affright a man, which he juggles on by 
egrees. 18x7 CoLERiDor Biog, Lit I. ix r44 The writings 
of these mystics gave me an indistinct, yet stirring and 
working presentment 1856 Ruskin Mod Paint, III. iv iv. 

§ 9 Ihe continual presentment to the mind of this beautiful 
and fully realized imagery more and more chilled its power 
of apprehending the real truth 1884 H D. Traill in 
Macm, Mag, Oct uzft Vividness of presentment to the 
imagination is not alt that language has to provide for. 
b. Metaph, and Psycliol, = Peeseittatioit 7. 
<2x842 Sir W Hamilton Dissert, in Retd's VVks App 
8x9 Which ..supposes that the Idea is an oiiginal and 
absolute presentment, and constitutes the doctrine of Ideal 
presentative peiception 1856 Ferrier Inst. Meiaph, v. 144 
The qualities of matter by themselves are, equally with 
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sentments of consciousness apart from memory. Ibid. 162 
All those immediate judgments which the intellect passes 
on the prebentments of sense, or the representments of 
memory and imagination, 1882 Farrar Early Chr, II. 
382 The Nominalist who regards abstract terms as repre- 
senting nothing but the generalisations of the mind out of 
concrete piesentments. 

Fresentuess (pre'zentnes). [f. Peeseno? a, 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
present in place, time, or thought 
1 1 .^ The state of being m the presence of or close 
proximity to a person or thing: « Presenob i. Obs, 
xsap Palsgr. 258/1 Presentnesse, presence, Gold- 
r&o Calvin onPs xxiv 8 It was a presentnesse ofbis power 
Overbury Observ, itiafe France (1626) 
28 The presentnesse of danger inflames their com age. 

2 . The fact of existing at this time, or at the 
time referred to ; present existence or condition, 
x6x6 SuRFL. & Markh Cowitry Farme 131 Not after, but 
^en in the instant and presentnesse of time. x6So Ingelo 
Beniw*^Ur,\ (1682)116, lean seebeyond the presentness of 
this world 1829 Jas. MiLLifKw. Mtnd{im^) II ug Time 
IS tlm equivalent of Pastness, Presentness, and Futureness. 
combined X885-6 Spurgeon rreas,Dav Ps exUv i It has 
also a pr^ntness about it, for Jehovah is now bis strength, 
and 18 still teaching him. * 

1 3 . a. Attentiveness, readiness b. Presentness 
of mind ^ presence of mind ; see Peesenob 7. Ohs, 
x6^ Clarendon Hist Reb vrii § 169 Goimg had a 
much keener Courage, and presentness of Mind in danger. 
a X653 Binning Serm, (1845) 310 Do you either listen and 
^ply your heai ts to a presentness 111 hearing, x66o Ingelo 
mntuo ^ Ur, ii, (1682) 32 He had such an undaunted 
Presentness of a prepared Mmd 

(!Preseiitolr(pr^2antwaT) Ohs, [In form French, 
as type ^prxsentSriuni\ but not known in 
French use; apparently of English invention.] 
(See quot ) •' 




Freseutor (pr^ze mpi) [Early mod.E. pre- 
sentour^ a, AP,presentour=^¥,prdsenieurj agent-n. 
f. presenter to Present . see -or.] 

1 1 , a. One who makes a presentment , = Pre- 
senter a, Obs, 

[<71340 Modus teneiidt Curias in Courl Baron (Sdideu Soc, 
1691) 97 Ore doit le seneschal fere ehie xij fiaunkes 
tenauntz qe puissent oier le presentement de piesentour 
sil facent nul conseylement ] 

1532-3 Act 21^ Hen VIII^ c. 10 The stewarde with two of 
the piesentouib shall assesse suche amerciament to them 
shall seemeieasonable. 1592 mVtcatfsAnat (1888) App 
XV. 277 Thone halfe [of the fine] to the comon chambei, and 
thothei halfe to the presenter 16x4 Seluen Titles Hon, 
270 Ouer euery Hundred is written (before the lurors) 
Alder Inratorum with a name prefixt, then Eleciores 
lui atorinn mtix two names, and next the Piesentois. 

b. One who presents to a benefice ; = Pre- 
senter r. rare. 

1865 Nichols JSniton II 19^ If the presentor pending the 
piesentation dies [01 ig, iv iv. § 13 Si pendaimt le pie. 
sentement, moerge le presentomj 1904 A K Pollard 
Cranmervii 195 The sale of benefices was to be punished 
by deprivation of the presentee, and by forfeitme of the pre- 
senior’s patronage. 

2. * Presentoir (?mispiint). 

188a Pall Mall G, 28 June lo/i A silvei-gilt presenter, 
foimed as an infant Bacchus on a baiiel, 9^ in high, 290 
guineas 

Presepe, obs foim of Praecipe. 

Freservable (pri'zouvab’l), a, [f. Preserve 
V, + -ABLE.] Capable of being preserved, 

1647 Mountebank Casting Sickly Water of State 5 
Meere Notions, and not vindicable, nor preservable by 
Law 1832 W. Taylor in Robbeids Mem, II 537 , 1 have 
often meditated to collect my preseivable works under the 
denomination Wilhelm. Taylor x888 Ruskin Pol, Econ, 
Art Add 2^2 No woik can be wasted , provided only the 
kind of It be preservable and distnbutable. 

Hence FreservabiTity. 7 at e, 

1889 Lancet 27 Apr 35 Advt , Seeming safety, palata- 
bility, convenience and preservability of drugs, 

Freserval (prfz 9 *jval). rare, [f. Preserve v. 
+ -AL.] Preservation, 

X640 (jlapthorne JFallensievi iii. ii, To tbanke you For 
this same deaie preservall of my life. 1827 Soutiilv Hist 
Pemm. IVarll 237 The preserval of the deposit of the 
sovereignty entrusted into their hands 1882 Med, Temp 
Jml, L. 86 Conducive to the preserval of order 

Freservatiou (prezwv^i'J^n). [a. F. pr^- 
sei'vation (13-14^1 c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad med L 
prmervdho (Duns Scotus, Sentent.j^, 22. 17), n, of 
action f. late L prseservdre to Preserve.] 

1 . The action of preserving or keeping from 
injury or destiuction ; the fact of being preserved 
(esp. with objective genitive, e,g your preserva- 
tion = your being preserved) 

H7*“3 Rolls of Parlt,yi i7/2Youreseid Suppliaunt shall 
pray to God for the preservation of yome moost loiall estate. 
3^72-3, X485 [see Pray v 5 c], iSSS Eden Decades 103 
Thankes geuynge to almyghty god for his delyuery and pre- 
seruation from so many imminent perels 1594 T B, /^<* Pru 
viaud, Fr, Acad, 11 23^ Remedies meete for the maintenance 
and preseruation of his bodie, 1641 Moi e's Rich III, Ep 
Ded. X The gpreat care .observed for the preservation of 
fjjtiquities, x66a Bk, Com Player, General Thanksgiving, 
We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life 1770 Phil, Trans L 318 Vainished 
over with the same sort 01 varnish that is used for thepresei va- 
tion, 1844 Ld. Brougham Bnt, Const, xx (1862) 387 The 
preservation of the peace always must be the first interest 
m all who have property. 1845 R, Hunter Landlord ^ 
Tenant (ed 2) II. 213 melioration and preservation, or 
r^irs, often admit of Tittle distinction, 

2, The state or condition of being (well or ill) 
preserved ; state of keeping 

*75* J Stuart m Lett Lti Men (Camden) 386 The out- 
ward precinct of an Amphitheatre in excellent preservation. 
18x6 Chalmers m Hanna Mem, (1B40) II, iv. 82 'I he fox- 
tails are still m great preservation, 2890 Barker Wayfar^ 
tug m France 216 The ramparts of Aigues-Mortes , are in 
a much better state of preservation. 
t 3 . The means of preservation ; a preservative. 
*584 CoGAN {title) The Haven of Health ..Hereunto is 
^ ,^*’®semation from the Pestilence. 1597 Hooklr 
Eccl Pol, V Iv § 2 Measure is likewise the preseruation of 
^ i Moryson Ilm, II 166 Hallowed meddalsi 

which they woare as preseruations against death. 

1 4 . A thing preserved from decay. Obs 

Burney Mem Metastasio III 188 We should be 
in the state of those preservations which without salting, 
b^me incorruptible when buried under a deep snow. 

Freservative (prfzSuvativ), a. and sb. Also 
5“6 -yve, -yf(0. [ad. F. prdservatif adj. 

and sb, (t3-i4tli c, in Hatz.-Dai.tn.), ad. med.L. 
prseservatlvtis (R. Grosseteste ^1225): see Pre- 
serve V, and -ATivE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of pieseivmg; 
tending to preserve ; protective. 

1398 Treviso Barth, De P, R, vii Ixix. (Bodl. MS.), He [the 
pnysicianj tcchcp to vsecerteyne medicines preseruatyues to 
[-against] feblenes c 1430 Lydo Mtn. Poems (Percy Soc ) 

91 Demyng theyr odour was to his courage most preserve- 
tyve X483 Caxton Gold, Leg 334 b/i The medecyne pre- 
seruatyf is that wbiche preserueth fro fallyng, 1578 Lytb 
Dodoens iv xh 501 Treacles and Mithridates, and suche 
l^e preseruatme medicines 1644 Hunton Vtnd, Treat, 
Monarchy ix 69 This is the Doctors preservative Doctrine 
X099 Shaftesb Inq, cone Virtue l 111, 78 Virtuous and 
pi^ervative of virtue 1827 Sir j. Barrington Personal 
An, 1, 12 A bad example may sometimes be more preservative 
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against error than a good one 1899 Allhutt^s Sysi Med» 
VI II 929 A prebeivalive injection for anatomical purposes. 
B sb (absolute use of adj ) 

1. a. A medicme tJiat preserves health, protect- 
ing from or preventing disease ; a safeguard against 
poison or infection \ a prophylactic. 

1466 Mawters Household Expenses (Roxb.) 369 A lyte 
boxe of pi esei [ulatyfFe, and a pote of tryakel. a 1548 Hall 
Chron , tjefu VI it 170 b, Whiche place was purged daily 
with fyers and other preseruatiues. 1672 Phil Ivans 
Vn 506^ To swallow a Vipeis head was a most certain 
Prescivative and Remedy against the biting of a Viper. 
1779 Johnson Lei to Mrs, Thtah 17 June, I am glad Uiat 
you have Hebeiden, and hope his restoratives and his pre* 
seivatives will both be eifectual. 

*S34 '^ixsBXiComf affsi,Trtb i Wks 1 150/1 Tribula- 
cion IS double medicine, bothe a cuie of the synne passed, 
& a preseruatiue fro tlic syn that is to come x6xx BinLr 
T/ansI Pre/ 3 The Sciipture is a Physicions shop of 
picseruatiues against poisoned heresies. 

b. gen, A thing that pieserves from {or against) 
any danger or injury ; a safeguard. 

1535 Pil^ Per/ (W. de W 1531) 113 b, Freseniatyues 
agaynst enuy & wroth 1670 Walfon Lwes iv a86 Stiong 
preservatives against all disquiet a 1703 Burkitt OniT T 
Rom. XI. 21 The best preservative from falling, is humility 
and holy fear. 1775 Adair Amer, hut, 17s note^ An infallible 

g reseivative against the legions of evil spirits. 1874 L. 

TBPJZEK Hours tn Lib/ ary (1893) I v ipy A delicate sense 
of humour, which is the best pieseivative against all ex- 
travagance. 

2. That which preserves, or tends to preserve or 
protect from decay, loss, or destuiction. 

1503 Hawes Exavip ViH, v. 17 Lete wysedome than be 
to the comforLyfe That to thy brayn is best pieseiuatyfe 
x5ao WiiiTiNTON Vylg (1527) 3 b. Good dyet, the pre* 
seruatyue of helthe, X57S-85 Asp SANDYStS'^m v. (Paiker 
Soc ) 03 Two pieservatives and defences of unity and love 
1683 Bi U S^ec, 68 The mam Preservatives of Peace aie the 
Buiability and Order of the Government, x8o8 Mrs M. T. 
Kismblis Vay after WedtUnff 22 This preservative of happi- 
ness, 1864 Bowen Logic 1, 24 But Woi ds are not only signs 
and preservatives, they are also substitutes, for Thoughts. 

3. Spec, A chemical substance or preparation 
used to preserve things subject to decomposition, 
as perishable food-stubs. 

[1756 C. Lucas Ess, IVaters 11 . 36 Salt is not an 
effectual preservative from putrefaction,] 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap, (1879) 440 M. Carvtlle affirms that glucose acts 
well as a preseivative. 1898 IVestm, Gaz 23 Feb 3/2 A 

a uestion of gieat diliiculcy to the public analyst is the mtro* 
action of preservatives into ai tides of food. 1904 Brit, 
Med, frnl xo Sept. 620 The campaign .against the use of 
preservatives 111 other food*stuffs [than milk] 

1 4:, Photogr, Formerly used for fixing sohiUoii, 
1878 Abni'y Photogy, (x88x] 94 The pieservative is usually 
applied by floating it on the suiface of the film for about 
a minute. xSeo Anihon/s Photogr Bull, 111 . 288 The 
processes at lUat time known as ‘^dry ' were those where 
the collodion employed had received an application of so* 
called preservative 

Frese rvatize, v, [f. Pbfservat-ivb sb, + 
-xsiB. Cf. sensiitze'\ Irmts, To treat with a 
preservative. 

xQox Rep, Presenat'ms Com, in Daily Chron 27 Nov. 
6/7 The imported goods are preservatised to a much Greater 
extent than the liome produce. 1M4 Bnt Med, jrul xo 
Sept, 620 Milk has never been much pieseivatized in Liver- 
pool. 1905 F. L, Dodd Mumeip, Milk 3 So long as it is 
profitable to sell dirty milk as clean, or preservatized batter 
as fresh, these efforts will piocluce but scanty fiuit. 

t Frese'rvator, -our. Obs, Also 6 erron, 
-itour. [ad. obs. F. preservateur (1514 in Godef 
Compl), ad. L *pmservat3r*em^ agent-n. from 
prsiservdre to Presbbvb ] » Preserver 

X540-Z Elyot Image Gov, ixs Which shall sweats hy the 
gods preseruatours of the Citee of Rome 1399 North 
Plutarch 64 He imagined that his death should be as a 
seale of conurmation of his lawe and the continuall preser- 
uitour of his cittie. 

Freseriratory (prikSuvateri), a and sb rare, 
[ad. L. types ^preeservdibrUnSi f. prst-^ 

servdre to Preserve . see -ory 1 and . cf, con- 
servatory^ observatory^ etc.] 

A. adj. Tending to preserve ; preservative. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, n lii 128 The intentions, 
and indevours must be no other than preservatory. x7oi-« 
Harr, Lower Ho, Coiwocation Vtnd, 47 Business not so 
much Preparatory, as Preservatory. 

B. sb, (absol* use of adj.) 

1. A means of preserving; a preservative. 

1654 WiiiTLoCK Zooiomta 410 Such vain Preservatories of 
us, are our Inheritances, even once removed. X663 G, 
Harvev Advice agsi. Plague 13 Most people that carry 
those perfumed boxes about with them, imagine them 
sufficient preservatories, as if the Infection were only taken 
by inspiration through the Nostrils. 1758 Sir J. Fielding 
{iiilc) A Plan for a Preservatow and Reformatory, For the 
Benefit of Deserted Girls, and Penitent Prostitutes. 

2. A place for preserving ; « Preserve sb, 4 . 
1833 DTsraeli Cur, Ltt,^ Seer Hist, Blenhewh Atossa , 
had driven [her hunted prey] to a spot which she flattered 
herself would inclose it with the secunty of a preservatory. 
8 . U, S, Au apparatus for preserving substances 
for food, etc. 

*878 in Knight Diet, Meek, 

t Prese'ipvatriee. Obs, raie^\ [fetn., in F. 
form, of obs. F, preservateur (see Pbbservatob) ; 
ad, L. type ^prseservlUriXf ^trfeem,^ « next 
k 5 S 9 Bbrciier Nobylylye (Roxb ) 103 Ladynalme, 

the moste sage preservatnee of byr wetkes. 


t Freserva trix, Obs, rare, [a pm- 
servdtrix : see prec.] A female preserver. 

1630 T. Bavly Herha Panetis 15 A fond lover and pre- 
servatrix of so great a worthy 1684 tr Ag/ xppa's Van, 
Brts ixiii. 190 Rhodope .the Preseivatiix and Bedfellow 
of.dEsop. 

Feeserre (priis-iv), si [f. next] 
fl. A preserving agent ; a preseivative. 06s. 
xSSa Lynddsay Monarche 4926 Off Malideis il geneiis 
mony m( 3 >-Bot gyf men gett sum Souerane presei ue 1594 
Greend & Lodge Looking Glass G.*s Wks (Rtldg) XS4/1 
Fetch balsamo, the kind pieserve of life. 1627-77 Flltham 
Resolves 11 xlm, 242 Plainness and fieedom aie the pie- 
serves of amity 

b. Weak spectacles intended to preserve the 
sight c. Goggles used to protect the eyes 
from dust, excess of light, etc 
x8o8 Jamieson, Preserves^ spectacles, which magnify little 
or nothing. 1883 J. Purves in Contmip Rev Sept 354 
He will at a corner throw off his coat and be at work 
stone-biealcing with meseives on his eyes. X887 A, Bruce 
in Encycl, Brit, XXII. 372/2 Preserves are used to conceal 
deformities or to protect the eyes m the many conditions 
where they cannot tolerate blight light. 1893 J Watson 
Conf, Poacher 146 We cairied about us stone-breakers' 
hammers, and ‘preserves* for the eyes. Ibid, 147 The 
preserves cover the face. 

2. A confectionary preparation of fiuit or other 
vegetable products preserved with sugar; jam; 
often m pi, (cf. conserves'), 

1600 SurflBt Countne Farme ii li, 350 There L but very 
seldome any pre‘.erues made of the flowers and leaues of 
herbes ; I vnderstand by this nreserue taken properly, the 
preseruing of things whole and not stampt and beaten into 
one bodie. 1670 Capt. J Smith Eng, Iinprav Revitld 198 
The Syrops, Conseives, and Preserves of the said Bei nesaie 
of gi eat use in a Family X794 Mss. A M Bennett Ellen I 

8 A great manager, who made the best pastry, pickles and 
preserves in the Kingdom. 1854 Mrs Gasxbll No? t/i ^ S. 
XX, Perhaps, I might take her a little preserve, made of our 
dear Helstone fruit x888 J C Harris F?ve yoe, etc, 87 
My companion had a theory of his own that ginger-pre- 
serves and fruit-cake were not good for sick people. 

f 3 A thing preserved Obs, rare'“\ 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Mummies Wks. 183s IV. 273 
Wonderful indeed are the preserves of time, which openeth 
unto us mummies from crypts and pyramids. 

4. A wood or other ^ound set apart for the pro- 
tection and rearing of game; a pond or piece 
of water for fish ; a vivaimm. 

1807 Windham Sp, 22 July (1812) III. 32 They secured 
them as country-gentlemen do the game m those places near 
their houses, which, by an odd misnomer, aie sometimes 
called 'the pieserve’, where the game are, indeed, pre- 
set ved, but only till some ciicumstance shall fuinish an 
occasion for falling upon them with redoubled fury 18x4 
Col Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 103 The plieasants from Loid 
Portsmouth’s preserves. 1849 Macavlay Hist, Ettg.ui I ago 
The moats were turned into preserves of caip and pike. 
1867 Trollope Chron Bnrsei II. Ivii 135 A husband with 
broad acres, a big house, and game preserves: 

1 b. transf. and fig, 

xSap ^looRE Mem (1834) VI. 44 Taken to the Ancient 
hlusic by Loid Essex. .and sat in 'the pieserve’, as the 
director box is called 186a ' Shirley ' Nugie Cnt il 134 
A man unendowed with this capacity, when tmned loose in 
a historical preserve, wanders about blindly and aimlessly, 
committing the most flagrant blunders, 1882 Pebody Eitg, 
fourncUism xxi. 155 The expresses of the Times and the 
Morning Chronicle did a good deal to disturb the (miet 
presei ves of the Provincial Press 1897 Daily News 2 Feb, 
s/2 In the Colonies ,we have not so much neutral markets, 
as preserves 

Preserve (pr/zS’iv), v [a. F. prlserver * to 
save from an evil that might happen^ ( 14 - 1 5 th c. 
in Hate.-Darm.), ad. late L. piseserv&re (Hilary) 
to preserve, f. prot befoie + servare to keejj, protect.] 

1. irans To keep safe from harm or injury ; to 
keep in safety, save, take care of, guard. Const from 
(+ qf^ out of ), 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till hyer hycht, That wald nocht that he swa war dede 
1390 Gower Con/ II. 86 Forto kepe and to preserve The 
hodi fro siknesses alle, 0x430 Lydg in Pol Rel ^ L 
Poems {1866) 26 Daniel lay ., preseruyd in piison with 
lyouns. X483 Canton Cato Cub, Thus was the iwtee 
kept and preserued of the pestyleiice. 1605 Skaks Lear 
ir.iii 6 Whiles I may scape I will preserue myselre. z6o6 
G W[oodcocke] Hist, Ivsltne xxxix. 125 To preserue her 
out of captiuity, 162X T. Williamson tr. Goularts iVtse 
Vieillard 22 Who braggingly gaue it out, that hee had 
a receipt would preserue a man from *7'*® 

Anson's Voy, 11. ix 229 Instructions.. to the officers to pre- 
serve theiubelves from being seen fiom the shore, x8oo 
Addison Amer Law Rep, 14* Perhaps . reasons which 
would preserve a piesumed innocent man from a second 
trial would not preserve a presumed guilty man. 

b. In invocations. Now esp. Sc, (vYith ellipsis), 
tegnMann,esHoitsih Exp (Roxb ) 172 Jesewes pieserve 
50 ve my moste drede soveren lord m his biased safegard 
*S 3 S Lett, Suppress Monasteries (Camden) 84 Jhesu 
prServe yow in helthe with myche honore x397 Shaks. 

9 Hen IV, II IV 315 Oh, the Lord preserue thy good Gr^e. 
z7q6 R Gall Tint Quey Poems (1819) 28 She cried, Pre- 
serve us I whare’s the cow?’ x88s‘ J Btoathesk 

111 (ed, 2) 42 Preserve me. George, that's liker a * risp than 
a razor ! 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy ul 20 Preserve us 
a’ — we mauna raise a finger against the bi at . , ^ 

2. To keep alive, keep from perishing (arch ,) , 
to keep m existence, keep from decay, make last- 
ing (a material thing, a name, a memory). 

fxRQo Gower Con/ III. 221 If a king the Iif preserve Of 
him which oglite forto dye, c X430 Xydo. Mm, Poems 


(Percy Soc.) 62 0 welle of swetnes That al tnankynd pre- 
served hast fro dethe ] 1560 Daus tr Sletdnne's Comm, 
130 Peter Wirtemie beyng in daunger amonges the rest, at 
the request of the Lantgiaue, was preserued. 16x5 G Sandys 
Vrav 82 In these Monasteries many excellent manu scripts 
haue bene preserued 1694 Acc, Sev Late Voy, Introd 9 
They preserved themselves with Geese, Ducks, vast large 
Muscles etc Gray P? operiius m 100 And the short 
Marble but preserve a Name. 1839 De i a BrcRC Rep Geot, 
Comwally etc viii 233 These sands., have not preserved 
many of their exuvie, 1874 Green Short Hut, 11 S 3 67 
A tiny little village presei ves the name of the Percy. 1875 
Towett Plato (ed 2) IV. 238 The bodily frame is preserved 
by exercise and destroyed by indolence, 1904 W. M. Ramsay 
Lett Seven Ch i 13 Few piivate letters older than the im- 
perial time have been preserved 
b. To keep up, mamtain (a state of things). 
1676-7 Marvell Corr, Wks (Grosart) II 529 The Bill from 
the Lords, for pieseiving a Protehtant clergy, was read. 
18x0 Southey in Ediub, Ann Reg. I, i. 92 Oiher means 
that would be equally effectual in preserving discipline. 
1830 D'Israeli Chas I, III x 223 Knox . preserved an 
uninteirupted conespondeuce with Calvin i860 Tyndall 
Glac 1 vn 56 To enable the striae to preserve the same 
geneial diiection 

c To keep m one’s possession ; to letain (a pos- 
session, acquisition, propeity, quality, etc.), 

16x7 Moryson /tin. Ill, 176 The Tiukish and Greckish 
women haue most delicate bodyes, and long pieseiue their 
beauties. 1687 A Lovell tr. T/uvenot’s 7 rav 111 46 Ihere 
are People in Dehly, vastly rich in Jewels, especially the 
Rajas who pieserve their rretious Stones fiom Father to 
Son 1720 OzBLL Ve? tot's Rom Rep, II xiv 330 Crnsar 
contented himself with preserving the advantag^e he had 
gam’d, 1828 D'Israeli Chas I, I. vi 150 In politics they 
often yield the name while they preserve the thing X834 
Mrs. Somerville Cpnnex. Pf^s Sc xxvi (1849) 293 The 
seas presei ve a consideiable portion of the heat they receive 
in summer x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II 163 '1 he 
whole pieserves a venerable air of undi&tuibed antiquity. 

8 To keep from physical or chemical change, 
a. To prepaie (fruit, meat, etc) by boiling with 
sugar, salting, or pickling, so as to prevent its 
decomposition or fermentation. Also absol, 

^$79 [scA Preserved a] 1584 Cogan Haveft Health 
cv 92 The Damasin Plnmmes aie woont to be dryed and pre- 
serued as figges z6xx Siiaks Cymb 1 v. 13 Hast thou 
not learn'd me how To make Perfumes? Distill? Preserue? 
X663 Bovlf Use/ Exp Nat, Phxlos n li A Friend of. , 
mine hath a strange way of preserving Fruits, whereby 
even Goos ben ies have been kept for many Moneibs, with- 
out the addition of Sugai. 1796 C. Marshall Gaiden xit. 
(1813) 167 The moiella cheiiy is .not wanted till late in 
the season to preserve. 1870 Ycais Nat Ilut Comm, 
286 1 bis art of preserving meat is one of modern times, 
b. To keep (organic bodies) from decomposition, 
by chemical treatment, freezing, etc 
z6x3 Purchas Ptlgrimage (26x4) 540 Little Apes., which 
they used to preserve with certaine bpice^i, having flayed off 
their skinnes, , and sell them 1679 W Hv^ARDNapative 
ir 72 The body of Captain Lake, preserven entire and 
whole and free ftom putrefaction by the coldness of the long 
winter i7»7-4x Chambers Cycl s.v. Timbert The Dutch 
reserve their gates^ portcullices, draw bridges, sluices, etc. 
y coating them over with a mixture of pitch and tar [etc ]. 
1893 Selous Trav S E Africa 44 , 1 shot and preserved 
a gieat many fine specimens of antelopes. 1899 AllbuHs 
Sysi Med, VUL 929 Those engaged m dissecting bodies 
presei ved with arsenic Mod, Specimens of sn^es and 
other reptiles, locusts, etc preserved in spirits, 

0 . tiiir. (for refl,) To remain without physical 
or chemical change; to remain in wholesome 
condition; to *keep’; also, to endure or * stand* 
preserving. 

1585 T. Washington tr Nichola/s Vey in. 1. 69 b, The 
snow, preserveth all the whole Sommer in hys accustomed 
nature and coldnesse without melting 1748 Anson's Voy 

I. V 45 The water, is excellent, and preserves at sea as well 
as that of the Thames. 

4 To keep (game) undisturbed for personal use in 
hunting, shooting, or fishing ; to keep (game runs, 
fishing riveis, etc.) for private use. Also absol, 
x6x3 Karl of Exeter in Bucclettch MSS, (Hist MSS. 
Comm.) I 239 The game was well pieseived by his uncle, 
X807 [see Preserve sb. 4]. x8m Lytton My Novel vni^ v, 
Squire Thornhill* had taken the liberty to ask permission 
to shoot over Mr Leslie's land, since Mr Leslie did not pre- 
seive. 1867 Trollope Chron Barset I xxii 187 A man 
who preserves is always lespected by the poachers. x886 
Field x-i Feb. 182/2 'Theire is no better preserved wood 
throughout the length and bieadth of the Hertfoidsbire 
country. Ibid, 27 Feb 269/2 Mr. A H, Longman has 
foxes 5 ti ictly presei ved. 

Freseinred (pr/zS’ivd),/// a [f. prec. + -ed^ ] 

1. gen Kept safe, piotected; kept in existence, 
maintained, retained, etc see prec. i, a. 

1358 Huloet, 'Ste.wrxeA^prgsseriiaUts, Preserued in health, 
sospes, IS 73-80 Baret Alv P 680 Kept, Pieserved, „ ab 
kostimn populations de/ensa i 86 x Whyte MpLviLLEilM/ 
Ha/b ,iti 22 A strong odour of preserved tobacco-smoke 
xoo» IVestm Gas 29 Sept 3/2 Professor Dixon desenbed 
the contents of libraues as the ‘pieserved verbosity of 
centuries * , - . 

2. Spec a. Treated so as to resist putrefaction. 

rjm^NCHAM Ga/d Health (1633) 136 Preserued Cheries 

and Plummes iflBa N Lichefikld tr CastanhedasConq, 
E, Ind L VI. 15 A pot a Dates preserued i8w W, Irving 
Sheich-Bk , Leg, Sleepy Hollow § 40 Delectable dishes of 
preserved plums. 1861 Times 27 Sqat., Jars of pieserved 
meats which had been brought from England. x8^ Sarah 

J, Duncan Soc, Depart 414 She had never seen anything 
so utterly homd as a preserved Capuchin. 

b. In combinations used attrib. 

1901 IVestm, Gas, 1 May 2/2 Ue had the raiions of con* 
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demned prisoners handed to him in old preserved*ineat 
rany , 1904 Ibtd la Maj* a/3 ITie de\eIopmeni of the mar- 
malade and prescrved-frait industry. Daily Chrm 
38 July s/s A * preserved provision " merchant 
c. Kept undisturbed, as game or game-nins. 

1881 Daily Nexus i Sept. 5/3 The Duke of Edinburgh . 
fished Lord Dalhousie's preserved water on South Esk, 
having good sport, 

P^6S6r7©r (prizS ivai) [LPeeservep +-eb^.] 

1 , A person who preserves, a. One who keeps 
safe from destruction or injury; a saviour. 

1535 Coveud^lb yW vu 20, 1 haue offended, what shal 
1 do vnto y«,0 thou preseruer oflf men ? t6zx Shaks Cytab 
V V. a You, whom the Gods hatie made Preseruers of my 
Throne. xSii^vatiGodsArroxusiii §65 The Church 
. IS a fiuthfu! keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God. 
flSfia Sk. Com, Prayer^ Pk all Cottdiitons 0 God the 
creator and preserver of all mankind 1749 Fielding Tam 
yones XVII u. He hath been the preserver of me and mine 
1806 SuRR WiititriuZ^nd,^ 3I II a Her open and warm 
expres^ons of thanks to the preserver of her life 

b. One who preserves the bodies or stuffed skins 
of animals, etc. ; a taxidermist 

1770 Kuckhan Pres, of Dead Birds m PluL Trans LX. 
310 One feult very common wth most preservers. 

c. One who preserves game, fish, etc , for sport. 

1884 G 4 Apr. 4/3 It woi^ be sad u the 

efiforts of preservers should succeed m reduemg our already 
painfully small stock of native mammals by farther extir- 
pating uie four or five now menaced species. 

2 . A thing that preserves or keeps safe from harm. 

x$i5 Latham Paleonry (1631) no A present and spemall 

remedle against such imvard diseases, and a great preseruer 
of health and lostinesse. 1750 tr Leonardits Mirr Stones 
84 Coral is a wonderful preserver. 1844 Cxml Engtn ^ 
Arckf 7 ;wi/, VII,i5s/r Inverted vessels (which the inventor 
denominates * preservers ’) fixed at or near the bottom of the 
boiler or pan 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VllL 580 In the 
form of randages, and .with large pieces fitting like a ^chest 
preserver’. 

b. pi Spectacles for preserving the sight; 
* preserves’ : see Pkeseeve sb. i b. 

1797 Mbs. a M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) lY. 53 Miss 
put oa her preservers, and said she was quite a well grown 
young woman. 

Hence Pxese'xveiess, a female preserver. Giiefiy 
fg. and poetic. 

1595 Paniel Civ, Wars (1609) t. vl, And Memorie, pre- 
senrrese of things Come thou, vnfold the woundes, 
the wracke, the waste, ifiax Lady M. Wroth Urama R28 
The true presemeiesse of pure truths. 1863 Baring-Gould 
ladaniiu. 62 The ancient Finns made Antermen, *tbe 
steam of die bath the preserveress of vigour. 

Preserving (prrzoaviq), vU. sb. [-mai] 
The action of the yb. Pbbserve, myarious senses 
c X470 G. Ashby Aciroe Policy 386 Being circumspect, as 
youie prtM^itours In suche caas haue bene, to the pre- 
seruing Of their Koyal estate. 1530 f alsgr, »8/x Preserv- 
yng, Icepyng, axdio Hcaley 

(1:636) xo whatsoever belongeth to the womens Academic, 
as painrings^preserviiigsyn^dle-work^ and such like xfox 
T. H[als] Ace New Invent go Application of Lead to the 
preserving of Iron-work. 1814 Miss MirFOBD^TZ/fl^Ser i, 
(1863) 23 Z Ob t the saltings, the pickhngs, the preservings 
« .ova: which she presided. 

b. atinb, esp* designating utensils used in 
making and keeping preserves, and fruit fitted for 
being preserved. 

1679 Marg. Mason TtekUr TiekU i Superintendant of her 
Limbecks, Presetving-Pans, and Washes. 17x0 London & 
Wise Cornel Gard 87 truly good ana fair Chemes, 
commonly call’d preserving Chemes, are those of Mont 
morancy. x 885 Piw-A Herald ir Aug. i/a Preserving Jars 
..in any quantity. 

PreServilLg (prfzS ivig), ppl a. [f as prec. 
+-iirG' 2 .] That preserves ; preservative. 
xsBx PETTiB^tr. Guassds Cm. Cotat iii (1586) 130 b, The 
weliepreseruingremedie against that lealousie. 1394 Plat 
yewellho l 13 Which Niter is a preseruing smt. 1507 
A lA tr. Gumemean's Pr. Chtntrg 15 The thirde 
stitchinge we call the conseruatme or the praeseruinge 
suture, becattSB she praeserueth and keepeth the hopes of 
^ woundc. ^ Macaulay Hist. Bng x. II 663 It is 
because we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth 
Mntury that we have not had a destroying revolution m 
the nmeteenth. 

Preservitor, erron. form of Pbbservator, 

II Preses, vrases (pn sm). chiefly Sc. [a. 
L. presses, ridem, pi. presides, a president, chief, 
guardian, prop, adj. presiding, f. pressidire to Pre- 
side.] The president or chairman of a meeting 
1637-50 ^wfHtsi. Kirk CWodiow Soc.) 285 When he was 
broght before the Counsell, Bishop Bancroft, the preses, 
conmnded hun to ^eele. 1676 W. Row Conin. Blatr's 
Auiahog.^ (1848) 470 Sharp is preses m that court. 17x8 
Archers diveriwg themselves 87 «My lord, your 
S'®®* Forsyth Beauties Scotl, IV. 
Earl of Finlater is heredity preses or provost. 
» 83 a-rirf 3 ^ 4 46 1 w (Sc.) The preses of all meet- 

ings shall asctfwn the determination thereof by a show of 
hwds. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. V. xiii 484 The praeses 
of the Pennsylvania Lutherans 
Comb. x;p7 ^ke College kx Sir Spleen now mounted to the 
^i^^SM-chair. Jbtd, 59 The Praeses-knight amus’d you with 

tPrese’Ssion, Obs. rare-\ [ad. L. /?»- 
sesstbH-efn, n. of action from pressidire to Preside.] 
The office or function of presiding, presidence. 
ax€n Bamow Pope's Suprem (x68o) aga The Legates of 
Mpe Leo would not sit down in the Synod, because the 
praesewion im not given to their Holy See [orig guod non 
datafitmi fratsessfo sanctet 6 edi eorumj. 


Presewme, obs form of Presume. 
Pre-Bbadow seePBB-A, 2. 

Preside (prfzsi’d), ®. Also 7 pr®-, P^' 

ceid, -seid, [a. F. prdsider (15th c. in Littrd), 
ad L precsidire to sit before, hence, lo preside 
over, to guard, f, pres, Pre-+ seder e to sit.] 

1 . intr. To occupy the chair or seat of authority 
in any assembly, or at the ordinary meetings of 
a society or company; to act as chairman or 
president. 

x6ix CorCR., Prestder^ to preside, 1638 R Baklk tr 
Balzads Lett (vol III ) 152 Nor [do I] suspect the iiiteg- 
ntie of the Judges that piaeside there i&|7 Clarendon 
Hut Reh I § 98 By his place, he presided in all Puhlick 
C^unals 168a in Scott. Antiq (1901) July 7 Possessing 
him selfe In preseiding Ibid 8 His possessione of preceid 
ing in the meetingis of the fiicultie as formerlie. ^178* 
Priestley Corrupt Chr I hi 310 Remi himself presided. 
1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II 104 Norfolk presided as 
lord high Steward 

b To sit at the head of the table. 
xByx R Ellis tr. Caiullusxxsvi, 3 So Postumia, queen of 
healths presiding, Bids. 1900 ‘Sarah Grand ’ Bobs xxiv, 
He led his guests into the dining-room .* Will you preside, 
deal lady? he said 

0 . iramf. To take the foremost place. 

X73S Somerville Chase 11 236 In the rapid Course Alter- i 
nate they preside, and justling push To guide the dubious 
Scent. 

2 To exercise superintendence, direction, or 
control Also fig. to sit or reign supreme 
1656 Blount Glossogr, Prestdej to have authority or rule, 
to have the protection and tuition of any thing, place or 
people, 1675 Ogilby Bi it* Introd. 3 One Alderman to each 
Ward, over which he Presides. X7a6 Swirr Gulliver nr 
111, That part of the earth over which the monarch presides. 
1728 Young Love of Fame i. 201 How comes it then to pass 
we see preside On both their brows an equal share of pi ide ? 
*754 J WoouuN Wks. (i8ao) 198 When self-love presides m 
our mind our opinions are biased in our own favour. 1796 
hlovtsEAmer Ge^ I. 279 In none of them meetings have 
they [Quakers] a Resident ,* as they believe Divine Wisdom 
alone ought to preside X823 De (Duincey Lett, Ednc. 11 
Wks 1B60 XIV. 3a The same ideal must have presided. 
X849 Macaulay Hist Eng vi II, 14 Others presided over 
important departments of the cml administration x86g 
Tozer Htgkl. Turkey II. 282 Some law must have presided 
over their formation. 

8 . frans To direct, control, raie. 

1665 Manley Groiius' Low C IVarres 649 Some accusing 
the unskiifulness of those that were to preside the Nain^ 
Affairs. ^x8o2-xs Bentham Ration fude Bind* (1827) II, 
Z19 A trial before a jury, presided by one of the twelve 
judges. X837 Carlyle iTH Rev, I ni iti, He.. sits there, 
since he must sit, presiding that Bureau of his 

4 . tnir. To preside atthe oigm, ox piano (Jiarpsi* 
chord, etc.), ong. To conduct or be ready to guide 
the band on the instrument in question ; now, m 
popular use, To have general control of the instru- 
ment for the time, to be (or act as) organist or 
pianist durmg any social, religions, or musical 


‘ In former times the chief musician sat at a pianoforte m 
the orchestia with the score before him, but it does not 
appear that he beat time continuously, or m any way influ- 
enced the band, or did more than put in a few chords now 
and then when the orchestra was going astray * (Grove m 
Did Mils. 1 . 390) 

1709 Chvn. in Awu Reg 451 Preside is the word now 
apphed^not to the leader of the band, but to some distin- 
guished performer— as, * Mi — 'vtiW preside at the harpsi- 
chord Dr Johnson did not live long enough to insert 
this meamng of the word, or to inquire whether it had any. 
1007 West Cwnberld Times 4 Dec 2/6 The tymn ‘Rock 
of ages ’ was then sung by the congregation, Im. T L— 
presiding at the organ. 

IT 6. catachr. tntr. To preponderate. 

1718 J Fox Wanderer 12 These were no sooner in the 
Scales, but I perceiv’d that [scale] to preside, which held so 
unhappy a Part of the Female World. 

Presidence (pre-zidcns, pre*s-). [a. F. pre- 
sidence (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med,L. prso~ 
sidentia (see next).] 

1 , The action or fact of presiding ; supeiinten- 
dence, direction. 

. *595 ]• King Queens Day Sernu in yonas (1618) 693 They 
in uie proper and internall offices, and he for outward 
nuthonty and presidence , they as ouer-seers of the flocke 
OT Christ, hee an ouer-seer of ouer-seers. xdeg Holland 
PluiarcJCs Mor 1331 The Damons ordained for the prea- 
dence and superm tendance of prophesies and Oracles doe 
fade. 17x2 WOLLASTON Reltg Nat. v § 18. X05 By some 
secret law. .or rather by the presidence and guidance of an 
unseen governing power. 1865 W. G Palcrave Aiabia 
H. 258 Presidence m worship was the privilege merely of 
greater age or of family headship 

2 . The office or function of president , = Pre- 
siDEKOT I. Now rare 

t6o6 Rep, Disc Supreme Power yi TheEmperours.,had 
the primacie, and office of presidence in the eight generall 
Councels. * 7*7 L. Howel Destdenus 40 When you come 
to be sensible by what Methods I obtain’d the Presidence 
ot this place 1889 HamertoN French 4- Eng 136 The 
strong popular conservative tendency, may possibly pre- 
se^ both the senate and the presidence. 
xTesidozicd, obs form of Precjedenob. 
Fresidencj (piffzldensi, pre*s-). [ a med. L. 
^^dentta (1265 m Bonaventtira), It presidema, 
Sp., Pr. prestdencta, f. L. prossidhtst -^entevi J see 
Pbesidbn'T and -enoy.] 


1 . The office or function of president ; president- 
ship, chairmanship; superintendence, direction; 
also, the term during which, a president holds office. 

* 59 * Percival Sp Did,, Presidenctai presidencie, gouern- 
ment x6o8 Capt Smith True Relat Wks (Arb ) 9 With 
one consent he [Capt Wingfield] was deposed from his 
presidencie. 16x3 Purciias Ptlgi image (1614) 768 All 
which were seruiceable in Captaine Smiths presidencie, 
to the English. 1633 T Stafford Pac Htb 1 1 (1821) 3 
The Presidencie of Mounster being voyd, by the unfortu- 
nate death of Sir Thomas Norris c 1796 T. Twining 
Trav. Amer {1894) 136 General Washington remained 
there till 1789, when the general voice of his country called 
him from his pastoral pursuits lo the Presidency of the 
Government 1823 Canning Sp, Repeal For, Enlutment 
Bill j 6 Apr , In the days of the presidency of Washington 
1847 Lewes Hid Philos (1867) I 135 Of the fifty Prytanes 
ten had the presidency eveiy se\ en days 1849 Macaulay 
Nisi Eng, viii II. 293 Thepiesidency [of Magdalen College] 
was not vacant Hough bad been duly elected j and all the 
members of the college were bound by oath to support him 
in his office, 1884 Law 'limes 13 Sept 332/2 The Queen’s 
Bench Division, under the presidency of the late Lord Chief 
Justice, refused to interfere, 

Jig 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1692) 91 Without the Presi- 
dency and Guidance of some superior Agent. 1836 J Gil- 
bert CAn Aionem iv (1852) 92 Minds perceived in these 
parts of his glorious works the presidency and the wisdom, 
as well as the pouer and majesty, of God. 

b. First Presidency (among the Mormons) : the 
board of presiding officers, consisting of the pie- 
sident of the church and two counsellors, 
a 1853 Gunnison in Gardner Faiths Wot Id I 492/2 The 
hierarchy of the Mormon chuich has many grades of offices 
and gifts The fiist is the residency of three peisons. 
1858 Mrs LI E V, Smith Fifteen Years am Mormons 151 
The Piophet and his two counsellors form that fearful 
centre of all ecclesiastical and temporal power m the Church 
known as the First Presidency or simply the ‘ Presidency ’. 

2 A distnct under the administration of a presi- 
dent; spec, in India, Each of the three divisions 
of the East India Company’s territory, which were 
onginally governed by the Presidents of the Com- 
pany’s three factories. Loosely, the seat of govern- 
ment of each of these. Also attrih. Obs. in official 
use see qtiot. 1872. 

[16^ Fryer Acc E, India ^ P Contents p. iv, Relation 
of the English Presidency at Suiat. X702 m Chatters 
East Ind, Comp 323 (Y) Under the Presidency of the 
aforesaid Islana Boinbay ] 1796 Maj. J Taylor {title) 

Obsei vations on the Mode proposed by the new arrange- 
ment for the distiibution of the off- reckoning Fund of the 
several Presidencies in India. 1839 Lett fr Madras (1843) 
2S7 Those whose knowledge of India is limited to the Presi- 
dency, and whose native acquaintance extends only to a 
few writers in Government offices Ihd, It is .a Presi- 
dency prmudice that the natives are averse to being taught 
from books of our selecting 1845 Stocqueler Hmdbk. 
Brit, India (X854) 63 The enviable possession of a chap- 
laincy at the presidency. 1848 Thackfray Fan FairXx, 
Jos’s friends were all from the three presidencies, and his 
new house was in the comfortable Anglo-Indian district of 
which Moira Place is the centre. 1859 Lang Wami India 
73 The doctor had been appointed a presidency surgeon, 
and had charge of one of the hospitals in Calcutta. 1872 
WhiiakePs A Imanack 246 The term ‘ Presid cncy ' applied 
to the Provinces or Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, is no longer applicable to the present condition 
of things, and in the case of Bengal is positively misleading. 
It IS a relic of the time when the three settlements of Foit 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, each under the 
authority of a president, may be said to have comprised 
the whole of the Bntish ^ssessions in India 
fS. Superior, foremost, or leading position. Obs. 
x6o8 WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 12 Caietan denieth that 
there was any such presidencie or superiority among the 
midwiues. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt Eng. 1 xx. (1739) 36 
The German Priests bad a liberty to be present.. and to 
have some presidency therein 

President (pre-zidSnt, pre's-), sb. Also 4-5 
preci-, preoy-, 4-6 prece-, 5-6 preay-, 5-7 
prese-, 6 preesi-. [a Y.prisident (1296 m Godef. 
CompF), ad. L. prgestdens, ^dent-em a president, 
governor, sb. use of pres pple. of prxstdire to 
Preside.] 

1 . The appointed governor or lieutenant of a 
province, or division of a country, a dependency, 
colony, city, etc. Now, in this sense chiefly Iltst. 
(But see also 3 b,) 

<?i 375 Se, Leg Saints xliv. {Lmy) 192 Befor kingis quhen 
Je sal stand ot befor precydentis of |)e land *382 Wyclif 
Acts xxiii. 24 Make ^e redy lumentis, or hors, that thei 
puttmge Poul vpon, schulden lede him saf to Felix, presi- 
dent 1413 Pi^. howle (Caxton 1483) v xi 102 He was 
bryght before the false precydent Pylate 1451 Capgrave 
Life Si Gilbert {y, E.T S») 89 pat I schuld take up-on me 
to be president ouyr |>is puple. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. 
IV, (1520) 31 b/i Yxtellus that was Presydent of Fraunce 
chalenged the Empyre. ? a x^ Chester PL vi. 265 Warne 
hym that there is president, that this is fullie myne intent 
x^ R G[himstone] IXAcosia's Hist. Indies vi» xx. 47S 
They said Pizarre was afterwards vanquished, taken, 
and executed by the President Guasca. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr, President, is vsed in Common law for the 
kings Lieutenent m any Frouince or function as Presi- 
dent of Wales, of Yorke, of Barwidc. President of the 
Kings Counceil X683 Bnt Spec, 148 They wrote to 
^tius, then President of Gallia, this short hut lamentable 
Epistle. 1777 Watson PhthP II (1B39) *®3 When the 
States found that the governor was equally deaf to ffie 
remonstrances of the president as he had been to theirs, 
they began to dread we effects of his displeasure. *863 
Mary Howitt F, BremeFs Greece I. vi. 190 ’The presidents 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


Are chanG:ed, and the advocates of older aie often compelled 
to fly before the power of the lawless, 
b. fig A presiding deity, patron, or guardian. 

tfx6xi Chapman Ihad'^i 23 The God, gi eat president of 
fire, 16x5 Crookc Body of Man 238 The Nymphes are 
sayed to bee presedents or dieties of the fountaine*'. ex 6 so 
Don Belltams 216, I do most humbly beseech you Csole 
president of Divine Excellency, .) to let me kiss the wonder 
of your hands. Potter Avtiq Greece in xx (1715) 
IS3 The Tutelai Deities of the Place, and Presidents of 
the Sea. 

2. The appointed or elected head of a temporary 
or permanent body of persons, who presides ovei 
their meelingi and proceedings. 

a. In various general senses, now sometimes 
expressed by othei terms. 

c 1374 Chaucer Ttoylus iv. 185 (213) For which was de- 
libered by Parlement And it pionuncede by Jie piecident 
Al-bey bat Ector nay ful ofte preyede, a 1400 Ptsitil of 
Susan 304 Thow hast be president, be peple to store, J>oa 
dotist in bin olde diwes now in be disraale, 1338 Starkey 
Mnglandw 11. 183 Of the wych [council] the kyng schold 
bo nede and pres>dent 1360 Daus tr SUtdane's Comm, 
178 b, Ho would assigne some to be as presidentes of the 
disputation. x( 54 x w Eushw. Hist Coll in. (1692) I. 294 
Because all meetings of many must be disoiderly,. unless 
theie be one to guide and to direct the lest, I shall desne, 
that m eveiy Shire, ovei every Piesbytery, we may esta- 
blish one President. 1663 Ter. Tayior Fitnaal Seim 
Bravthnll 44 He receiv'd publick thanks from the Convoca- 
tion, of which he was President. X740-1 in yohnsoids 
Debaits 4 Mar, (1787) I 344 The pi esident of the Commons, 
who always in a Committee takes his seat as another mem- 
ber, lose heie, and spoke, his honour being pay-master of 
the navy. 1742 J Glas LoiePs Su^p, v vi. 241 The Eldei, 
who is distinguished, by the Name Piesident, is he who 
picsided oidinarily in the Assemblies of the Church and 
had the chief Diiectiou in then Cider and Discipline, X78X 
Gibbon Decl ^ F, xvii II 35 After the office of Roman 
consuls had been changed into a vain pageant, the piaefects 
. . weie soon acknowledged as the oidinary presidents of that 
venerable assembly* mod Tlie President of the Weslejmn 
Confer dice, 

t b. The head of a religious house or of a college 
of priests ; also of a liospilal. Obs, 

*^7 Trevisa Ihgden (Rolls) VII, 165 Elfworde bissbop 
ofXondoun, and somtyme abbot of Evesham,, wolde have 
bene piesident at Evesham, but J>e breber of be place 
denyenge j)at he went to Ramesey 1480 m Bury Wills 
(Camden) 65 The maister, precedent, 01 othir leuler of the 
colage of pieeslcs newe bildid within the town of Bury, 
13x3 Bradshaw 6/, Weihwge i. 2308 [She] consydeiynge 
heiselfe a lady and presydent, Ordei ed hei monasteiyes. 13x9 
Mem, Ripon (Suitees) L 313 Master Newman, Precedent 
of the Chapitor of Ripon 1357 Ordei of Ilospitalls C iij b, 
These xiij peisons or vit of them at the leaste, the Piesident 
being one of the Number Jbui Div. The President of 
euery scuerall Ilowse shal be taken as chief Ruler. 

0 The title often borne by the head of a college 
in a university, or in U S. of a iiniveisity consisting 
of (or oiigmating in) a single college. 

In Great Britain used 111 four of the Oxfoid and one of the 
Cambridge Colleges, also in some University Colleges, 
as Bristol, Newcastle, and the ihiee Queen's Colleges in 
li eland (instead of the more usual title Principal) , in U, S. 
the most usual title of the head of a college or university 
In Great Britain, also of the heads of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons of London, Edinburgh, and Ire- 
land, and of a number of colleges for professional education. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt "Sf, 318/1 Felawes and Scolers, Presi- 
dent and Felawes of any College, Halle, Hospital!, Hous 
incorporate, or any other place 1473 Ibid VI 74/2 1530 

Cromwell in Merriman Lfe A Lett, (1^2) 1 . 329 He 
..was ons ellect piesydent of Maudlen Colledge 1577 
Harrison Bngland xi ul, (1877) i 8x There is. .in eueiie 
house a maister who hath vnder him a president, and cer- 
teine censors or deanes, appointed to looke to the behavour 
and maners of the students theie 1642 (Sept. 7) Mass 
Colony Reeds, (1833) II. 30 Together with the teaching 
elders of the sixe next adioyning townes and the president 
of the colledge [Harvard] for the time being. 1723 Ber- 
keley Proposal Wks 1B71 III, 230 Which College is to 
contain a President and nine Fellows. 1889 Bryce Amer, 
Comnioim, 11 ci 349 A visitor from Europe is struck by 
the prominence of tne president in an Ameiican university 
or college, and the almost monarclucal position which he 
sometimes occupies towards the professors as well as towards 
the students. 1704 Oxford Umv Calendar 298 The coi- 

orate designation of the College is ‘The Piesident and 

cholars of the College of St. Mary Magdalen in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 

d. The person elected to pieside over the meet- 
ings and proceedings of an academy, society, or 
institution, literary, scientific, artistic, or the like. 

1660 m Birch Hist Roy. Soc. {X756) I 6 That the standing 
officeis of the society be thiee, a president or director, a 
treasurer, and a register, xfl^ Sprat Hist, Rw Soc, 93 
Their Chief Officer, is the President j to whom it belongs to 
call, and dissolve their meetings; .to regulate the Pro- 
ceedings [etc,]. 1723 Act 11 Geo / {Guy's Hospital)^ The 
President, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of 
the said hereby erected Corporation. 1780 (Mar. 15) Penn- 
sylv Acts (1782), They [the American Philosophical Soaety] 
shall have the following officers., one president, three vicc- 
piesidents, four secretaries [etc.]. 1642 Rides PMol, Soc 
111, The Council.. shall consist of the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, i or a Honoiary Secretanes, and 
twenty ordinaiy members 1902 (Aug 8) Charter <f British 
Academy § 5 There shall be a President and a Council of 
the Academy. The President and the Counal shall be 
elected by the Fellows from amongst their own number. 

e. In U. S, the title of one who presides over 
the proceedings of a financial, commercial, or 
industrial company, as a bank, railway, mining 
company, commercial trust, etc. (In Great Britain 


usually styled 'chairman’; in the Bank of England 
and some other banlcs, ‘ governoi *.) 

(Dec. 31) ymls Congress U S , [To] be a corporation 
by the name and stile of ‘The President, Directors and 
Company of the Bank of North Amei ica ', 1790 (Dec. 13) in 
Hist Bank ofUS (1832) 31 A general meeting to be called 
by the President of the Bank 17^ (Mat i) Mass StaiuieSi 
The Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Company shall 
have power to choose a Piesident and fifteen Directors. 
1808 (Dec is) .S' Carolina Siat VIII. 245 President of the 
South Caiohna Homespun Company 1830 (Mar 12) Mass 
Siat , The said diiectors [of the Massachusetts Rail-road 
Cornoiation] shall elect one of their number to be president 
of the board, who shall also be piesident of the corporation. 
1883 Freeman Impiess, U S xii, 102 In Engfend we 
never, I think, give it [the title) to the head of a purely 
commercial body But in America we find the Piesident 
of a railroad and the President of & bank— that is, what we 
should call by the simpler name of Chaiiman. Revised 

Laws of Mass, 964 The directors [of manufactunng corpora- 
tions] shall choose one of their number as president. 

3. The head or chief of an advisory council, or 
administrative boaid or department of government, 
as, m Great Britain, the (Lord) President of the 
Council, the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
of Education, of Trade, etc. , also of certain courts 
of justice, as the Court of Session in Scotland, 
the Court of Piobate in England, etc. 

Lord President o/tke Council* an officer of the English 
crown whose duty is to preside at the meetings of the Pi ivy 
Council, and to report to the King the business tiansacted 
there He takes precedence next after the Lord Chancellor 
and the First Lord of the Treasury President of the Boai d 
of Conti ol see Control jZ? i, 

X530-Z Act 22 Hen VII I^ c 8 § 4 Provyded alwaye that 
the tables shall fyrst be vieued, examyned and approved 
by the Chauncellour and Treasorer of England, the presy- 
dent of the Kynges Counsell, the Lorde privye Seale [etc.] 
*333 Acc, Ld, High Treai Scot, VI. 154 To my lord of 
Cambuskennetht, precedent m the sessioune, for his fee. 
a 1348 Hall Chron,^ Hen V 33 For which offence [striking 
the Chief Justice] he [Henry] was [0x4x2] of his father 
put out of the pieuy counsaill and his brother Thomas 
duke of Clarence elected president of the kynges counsaill 
1360 Daus tr SleidanPs Comm 85 Fndencke Falatyne, 
presydent of the counsell imperiall *3^ Dalrymplc tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot, i ia6 Ouei the Senat is set a prsesident 
of the Ecclesiastical number, quha obteines the first place 
to giue out his sentence 8 c to speik his opinione. 1607 [see 
sense i] x6^-3 Milton Som, to Lady M, Ley^ Daughter 
to that good Bail, once President Of En glands Counsel, and 
her Treasury. x66x(Api z) Lett Pat, Merck Tradmgwiih 
E Ind, (Y ), Any Person or Persons, being convict^ and 
sentenced by the President and Council,. m the said East 
Indies, their Factors or Agents there [etc ] *669 Jf Davits 
tr Mandelslds Tiav 19 The Commanders of the two 
Ships heated the [English] President, who aftei wards 
leturn'd to Suralta. md, 1 ..found company., at the 
Dutch Fiesidents, who had his Family there, *776 J. 
Adams in ham, Lett, (1876) 189 The Congress ha\e 
established a board of war and ordnance and made me 
President of it 1844 H. H. Wilson Bni India II ir v 
203 The President of the Board Control, Mr. Canning. 
*843 M Pattison Ess [1889) 1 . 28 The Bishop of Bordeaux, 
acting as president of the council, addtessed the accused. 
1863 H. Cox Imitt, 652 Legally, the highest rank in the 
Council belongs to the Piesident of the Council; but 
according to modern usage, the chief member of the Council 
IS ihe Fust Lord of the Treasury, Ibid, 653 In that year 
[1839], Cl own appointed the new Board of Education, 
consisting of the Loid President and certain other ptivy 
councillors. 1^3 WhitakePs Almanack 343 Court of 
Session— Lord President of the whole Court, Right Hon 
Lord Kinross. *908 Ibid, 172 Local (jovemment Board. 
President, Rt, Hon. John Bums, M P. 

f b. Formerly the title of the chief magistrate 
in some of the British North American colonies, 
and m the States to which they gave use. 

Such a President was always associated with a Council, 
by whom he was usually elected, and in early instances is 
often denominated President of ihe Council, In 1776 the 
title was in use in Delaware, New Hampshiie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Carolina Before z8oo, it was exchanged 
in every case for ‘ Governor *. 

x0o8 Capt, Smith True Relai Wks. (Arb ) 8 The President 
and (^ptaine Gosnold, with the rest of the Counsell, being 
for the moste part discontented with one another. 1634 
in United Col, Reeds (1839) II 442 [Documt. signed] Roger 
Williams of Prouidence Colony Presid*. i68x (Dec. 7) in 
Publ Colon, Soc Mass (1902) V 168 By Advice of y* 
Hollered President of this Provence [Maine]. 1732 Geo II 
Charier of Georgia m Poore State Constit, (1B77) I. 371 
And our will and pleasure is, that the first president of the 
said corporation is and shall be our trusty and well-beloved, 
the said I/jrd John Viscount Percival 1776 Constit, of 
Delaware § 7 A President or Chief Magistrate shall be 
chosen by joint ballot of both Houses. *778 Constit, of 
Pennsylo, § 3 The supreme executive power shall be vested 
in a president and council [' Governor ' adopted 1790 ] 1787 
(Apr 15) Franklin m Writings <tgo6) IX. 559 Having served 
one year as President of CounciL *792 Belknap Hist, Heiu 
HamPsJu III. 268 The Piesident is annually elected by 
the people [‘ Governor ’ adopted s Sept 1792 ] c 1796 1 
Twining Amer (1894)34 Mr Bingham, the President 
of the Pennsylvanian State a *8*7 T Dwight Tram New 
Engi etc (1821) H. 154 His Excellency Josiah Bartlett, 
some years since President of this State [New.Hampshire], 

4. The officer m whom the executive power is 
vested in a modern republic, the elected head of 
the government, havmg during his term of office 
some of the functions of a constitutional monardi 
in a monarchical state. 

Used first in the United States of America^ and subse- 

? uent 1 y in various republics of Spanish America, etc. In 
J, S, the name was app. continue from that of the presi- 
dent or presiding officer of the congresses of the separate 


states, held, from 1774 onward, during the revolutionary 
stiuggle (cf quot, ^83)* which belonged rather to sense 2 a 
lo this also the omce of President of the Swiss Confedeia- 
tion (quot 1840) is moie analogous than to that of the Prea- 
dent of the U. S, under the Constitution of 1789 and its 
amendments 

[17B3 in Hildeburn Cent of PrmUn^ (1886) 4344 Proclama- 
tion By his Excellency Ehas Boudinot, Esquire, President 
of the United States in Congiess assembled ] 

1787 A Lee in y, Adams's Wks (1834) IX 354 An oli- 
gaicny, however, I think, will spring from it [the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S ] in the persons of the President and 
Vice President, who, if they understand one anothei, will 
easily govern the two Houses to then will. 1789 Constitu- 
tion of U S II § 1 1 he executive power shall be vested in 
a Piesident of the United States of America He shall hold 
his office duiing the term of four yeais 1789 J. May JrnL 
^ Lett, (1873) *21 His Excellency the President IWasbmg- 
ton] IS to be sworn into office. 1839 Penny Cycl, XV 165/1 
(Mexico) The executive power is vested in a president and 
vice president, both elected by the state legislatures for a 
term of four yeais 1840 Ibid XVI II io 7 i Towards the 
end of 1826, the Bolivian constitution was aaopted [in Peru], 
accoiding to which a president was to be placed at the 
head of the government, with the power of naming his 
successor. [1840 Encycl, Brit (ed. 7) XXI. 47/2 The 
[Swiss] diet meets for two successive years by turns, at 
the capital of Lucerne, Zurich, and Berne, the burgomaster 
or avoyer of which acts as president foi the turn, with the 
title of Landmann ] 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1B83) 
I 380 In consequence of our proud pierogative of caring 
no more about our President than for a man of straw. 1889 
B^ix.Ainer.Commonio I v. 48 Four Presidents (Harrison, 
Taylor, Lincoln, Garfield) have died in office, and been 
succeeded by Vice-Piesidents Ibid, I xxv. ago Only four 
ears after the power of the executive had reached its 
ighest point in the hands of President Lincoln, it was 
reduced to its lowest point in those of President Johnson. 

6 . a. Trade-name of a heavy union fabric, of 
cotton warp and low woollen, mnngo, oi shoddy 
weft, the face resembling that of doeskin or plain 
dress-face cloth, b. A kind of damask of silk, or silk 
and wool, used for upholstery (U. S.) {Cent, Diet,), 
1886 Daily News 6 Oct 2/4 Some sellers of pilots and 
piesidents have also liad their stocks considetably reduced. 
Ibid 18 Oct 2/4 Laige oiders are still being placed for 
cheap tweeds, meltons, and low worsteds and presidents at 
the advanced rates lately obtained. 1894 Times 7 May 13/2 
Foi other kinds of woollens suitable for the fall tiade such as 
pilots, presidents, and leveisibles, there is a scaicity of orders, 
6 attrib, and Conib,^ as pi endent foimder^ •hing^ 
-‘inaker\ b president-general, a president who 
is over all the minor presidents of a system. 

1895 Westm Gas 4 July 7/1 The annual convention of 
the European section of the Tbeosophical Society ., under 
the presidency of Colonel H S Olcolt, the President- 
Founder. 1899 Daily Neius 30 June 6/4 The Piesident- 
maker, a man who holds in his hands all the sttings of the 
most complex organization in modem politics 1905 Daily 
Chron 4 Oct 4/6 Prince George of Denmark was elected to 
the throne of Greece, .and on the whole he has been a popular 
Monarch of a democratic community— a ‘President-King*, 
b. X7M 1° Franklin Whs (x 88 y) II, 355 That the said 
general government [proposed for the N. Amer. colonies] be 
admiuisteied by a President-General, to be appointed and 
supported by the crown. 1809 J. Adams Was (X834) IX. 
620 At the meeting of the Cincinnati at New York, when 
they choose Hamilton their PresidentGeneral. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist, U 5 . IV XII, 402 Galloway, of Pennsylvania, . 
with the governor of New Jersey and with Golden of New 
York, proposed [in 1774] for the government of the colonies 
a president general, to be appointed by the king, and a 
grand council to be chosen once m three years by the geneial 
assemblies 1^7 Ethelred L. Taunton Eng, Bl, Monks 
St Benedict IL 298 The high office of president-general of 
the whole congregation 

President (pre*zident, pres-), a. Now rare, 
[ad. "L, prsestdeniem, pr. pple of prsesidere to Pbe- 
BIDB.] That presides or occupies the chief place; 
presiding, superintending (Sometimes hyphened, 
as if attrib. use of prec ) 

C1400 Rule St Benet 1362 It ordand es, ]>at a piesident 
subpriores Sal non be cnosin for no chanch Bot by he 
pnorespuruyanch. x^ 1 ,'\}xih\,\.Demomtr,Disc%pl (Arb) 
44 That there should be one byshop or pastor (at the 
least) president ouer euery congregation. *599 Hakluyt 
Vey II 294 The state of Venice,. keepe there their Agent, 
president ouer other Marchants. a x6x9 Fotherby A theom, 
I. XV. § 4 (1622) IS9 Not onely present with them, but 
also president among them. 1664 H. More Myst, Ifdq, 
270 Mars the President-Damon of the Roman Polity. 167X 
Milton P i 447 Whence hast thou then thy truth. But 
from him or his AngeU President In every Province? *697 
Potter Antiq Greece nr, vii. (1713) Mercury the Presi- 
dent God of their Occupation. x8o8 Pike Sources Misstss, 
111 (x8io)2o8 The village of St John's,, the residence of 
the president priest of the province. 

Fresident(e, obs. form of Pbeobdeft. 
IPre'sidentess. [f. Pbesidbnt j-A + -EBs.] 
a. A female piesident. b The wife of a piesident. 
1782 Eng Chron, 8-10 Jan. 3/3 Beau Monde Intelhwnce, 

. Arranged by the Ton Committees Lady Ar— Presi- 
dentess. 1786 Mmr D’Arblay Diaiy ^ Lett HI, i 7 h I 
became by that means the presidentess of the dinner and 
tea table. x8ox H C Robinson Dicary^ etc. (1869) 1 gx, 

I was introduced to the well-bred, accomplished presi- 
dentess, Fraulein Gerstendorf. dbiiABlackiJo Mag LV 294 
La Gitana became all but presidentess of the Transatlantic 
republic 1891 Daily News 23 June 5/4 Cards are out 
in Madame Camot‘s name for a ‘ Matlnde dansante * , . 
the Presidentess alone issues them. 

F^esidential (prezidemj'a, presi-), a, [ad. 
med.L prtmdiniiaUts (t 1 120 m Du Cange), f. prd^ 
sidentta Pbesidenoy : see -al, Cf. T^prdsidentiel,} 
L Of or pertaining to a president or his office. 



PBESIDENTIALLY. 

t663 Florw) Montaigne iii. xii 6ao A President of the 
]aw.»vanted himselfe, to have hudfed vt> together two 
hundred and od strange places in a presidemtiall l^v-case 
of his. x6s6 Hbyun Swu France 134 Presidential! 

166B in R. Boyies SU Papers (1743) 

presidential Court of Munster, «i ^3 Ur^tth^t s Rahims 
in. xxxviL gxsWith a Ih-esidential Majesty holding his Babl^ 
I7« R. H.X«b in 7. ^ (i« 54 ) IX 544 

prcudential ywr being ende^ I had left New York ww this 
place, (Lee had been President of Congress,] *7« Meky 
Wasrbk m Abigail Adams's Font Lett (1848) W4 My con- 
gratulations on Mr. Adams’s elevation to the Presid^tial 
chair, 1846 N F. hlooRE HtsL Sk. Columbia ColL 75 
The professorship which for about three years had been 
annex^ to the presidential odice. i860 
m Nffo. Prose Wfcs. i8go V. 19 The next Presidential 
Election looms always in advance. x86q Symonds uiBiag. 
(189s) IL S3 Some of the presidential addresses [Social 
Science Asociation] were mildly interesting. *9°® p* 
Forrest Autkortiy of Christ \ ii v, 411 The mother Chimeh 
o^eru^em where James had held a presidential position. 
i, Of the nature of a president ; presiding 
1650 R- Geu, Semt, 8 Aug xo He would. .govern them . 
by a presidential! Angel 1659 Gaudbn Slight Healers 
(x66o) 10$ The order and cminency of presidential Episco- 
pacy. Glamvili. Ess, yi. s 6 Thus Ongea and others 
uneferstand, that to be spoken by the Presidential Angels 

8. Of or belonging to one of the (former) East 
Indian presidencies 


cities [c^ Indm] 1837 Owen Wellesley's pesf p — , _ . _ 
Presidential designation of the young civilian should be left 
to the Governor-GeneraL 

Hence Preside ntially adv,^ in a presidential 
way, in the character or person of a president. 

^ * — She was there not 

p 24 July s/a 

^ ^ __ _ 5 Conference 

wiU be elected, so that each of the great Powers will he 
represented preddentudly 

tPreside-ntiaxy, a, and sh, Ohs, [f. as 

prec,+-AaYl] 

A. adj, = Presidential a ; presiding. 

x668 H. More Div, Dial v x (1713) 439 They [Angels] 
are Presidenliary Powers over such Jn this J’errestrial 
Region. x68x — Exp, Dan v 144 Michael is the Presi- 
dentiary Angel of the Jewish Nation. 

S sh, A presidential or presidial officer. 

tr. Com, Hist, Franewt 11, 2 You are more eloquent 
than oU the parlaments, piesidentianes, and seneschalii, or 
the snbaltecnate courts of justice in France, 

tPresidentresB, bad form for Fbesidentess 
( after words in -tress from -/«r, *tcr). 

x6so Fuller Ptsgah 340 Huldab’s colledge. Perchance a 
female foundation of women alone, and she the Presidentress 
thereof. x8xo Splendid Follies 1 18 x Flouncing on the 
duchess presidentress’s sofa. Ibid 11 41 

Fre’sidentship. [See -ship.] The office 
or function of a president ; the period over which 
this extends. 

ci5tS L, Stubbs to Wohey in Ellis Orig Lett, Ser. iir 
II 66| 1 do thank your Grace for my restitucion of the 
possession of my Presedentship of Magdalen College at 
Oxford, xdoy Sir J Harington m Nit^ Ant (1804) 
IL 253 He went down with the preudentship of Yorke, m 
the vacancie, .committed to him. 16x9 in Crt, ^ Times 
yas I (1849) II- They confirmed Sir Thomas Smith m 
his presidentship of the Bermudas, or Summer Islands 1687 
Lof^ Gas No 2299/2 They ordered, him forthwith to 

A A,i 1.* 


theseventeenthyearot bis presidentship ovei 
Colledge. »xx Loud, Gas. No. 4938/1 Ihe President* 
ship of the Council of the Finances. X779 Hnt, Ear, m 
Ai^n, Reg, x3t/x The appointment of his brother to the 

f ovemment and presidentship of Madras 1884 Lady 
’ermbv in Cmtmp Rev, Oct. ssa A leading politician, 
who IS looking forward to the Presidentship. 

Fresidev (pr/zurdw) [f. Preside z/ + -er i ] 
One who presides 

1^ Christ Exalted 117, 1 might xefer the Bishop again 
to the Doctrines of the Church, (whereof he is an Honour- 
able Presider), 1719 T Cooke TaleSf Proposals, etc. 4 
l*hou just Presider o’er th* illustrious Train x8^ PaE 
AfaUG, X M^2/i Melpomene, scroll in hand, as the presider 
over Tragic Poetry. 

Fr esidial (prfsi dial) , a. and sb, [a. 'P,pris%dial 
(15th c. in^ Godef, Comp/,)^ as sb. a provincial 
court, as adj. belonging to such a court, ad. late L. 
prmstdWts *» prastddlis, f. presses^ •ideviy the 
governor of a province, esp. (in r4th c.) of one of 
die second rank : see PBEass and -al. In sense 4, 
f. L, prmsiitumy Sp. presidio garrison, fort ] 

A I, 1 French HisU Of or pertaining to 
a provmce, provincial, Presidial courts a court of 
justice having junsdiction within certain limits, 
formerly established in France in towns or cities 
not having a parkment : see B. So p esidial seat 
a= F. siige prdsidial, 

161X CoTCB av Presidiavx^Ttxt Offices of a Presidiall 
Seat, or Ckiurt. 16x3 in Crt ^ Times yVxr /(1849) I. 267 
To translate, by way of punishment, the presidial seat of 
justice, which is there [Nismes], to Beaucaire. i66x Cressy 
Reft Oaihes Svpirm 4- Alleg 66 Fossart was sentenced 
oy the presidial Court of Justice in Caen publickly and 
b«e-hcaded to acknowledge that the said propositions were 
false. 1706 tr# Dupm's Eccl, Hist, i 6 th C, tl, iv. xix. 305 
w/r, Presidial Courts are usually held in Cities, in which 
there are no Parliaments which are what in France they 
call Sovereign Courts. 28x5 Pans Chit-Chat II 158 A man , 
, .who continued to talk of Metz, and of the Presidial Court, | 
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t 2 . Of a Roman province; Under a prteses 
(but sometimes vaguely or incorrectly used). Ohs 
<*1654 Sflden Ei^ Eptn 11. (1683) 6 A good part of 
the Isle conquered, and into a presidial Province reduced 
1731 Hist Litierana II 59 The Consuls es^ Correc- 
tores, and Pivesides had the Government of one single 
Province, which from the Quality of its Governour w'as 
called Consular, Correcional, or Presidial 1771 Mac- 
PHERSON Intiod Hist Gt Brit, 264 They were succeeded 
in the presidial provinces by new levies of haidy and 
uncomipted barbarians 

3 . Of or pertaining to a president or the action 
or function of presiding, raf e, 

[1598 Florio, Presidiale, of or pertaining to a president, 
or presidenae, presidiall, _ of a garrison] 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Presidial, pertaining to a Lieutenant, Vice-Roy, 
chief Ruler or President 1685 Cotton tr RJoniaigne III 
49:? Judgment holds in me a presidial seat, at least it care- 
fully endeavours to make it so. 2769 De Foe's Tour Gt 
Blit 11 98 The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 
have a R«ht Presidial in Southwark, and hold frequent 
Courts at at Marmaret’s-hill m the Borough iSpr HaipePs 
Mag Jan 2x5/1 Watching the scene with a suave, presidial 
gaze, as if he were the patron of the ball. 

n. 4 . t a Of, pertaining to, or occupied by a 
garrison; fortified, ^^Pbesidiaby d! {ohs,) b Of 
or pertaining to a presidio. 

[1598 • see sense 3 ] c 1645 Howell Lett, i xxxi^ There 
are three Presidiall Castles m this Citie 1630 — GtrapVs 
Rev, Naples 1 Ded , Naples, commanded by a Viceroy, 
and three preesidiall (castles. 165* Ibid ii 10 They plac d 
presidiall forces of their own there xSSa Century Mag 
XXVI 203 A second class of pueblos, c^led, in the legal 
phrase of California's later days, ‘ Presidial Pueblos ', had 
oririnated in the settlement of the presidios 

B. sh, French Hist, A presidial court of 
justice in France see A i. 

1683 Apol Prof, Fiance ii 15 He cites them before the 
Presidial of Nismes 1756 Nugent Gi Tour, France IV 
6 Under these supreme courts, theie are others for smaller 
matters, established in all the considerable towns of the 
kingdom, and distinguished by the name of presidials xBzo 
A Ranker iYzj/ FianceyW ixi ii 339 There shall be a 
presidial in the town of Rhodes 
Hence Presi dlally adv, raie 
i6xi CoTGft,Presidfalemettt,^resi6idi\yi within presidiall 
lurisdiction, or compasse 

Fresidiary (prisi diaii), a and sh, [ad L. 
prsesidtdnus that serves for defence, f. pi sesidtum 
a presiding over, defence, assistance, a garrison, 
f preestdeie to Preside . see -art i ] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or serving as a garrison, 
garrisoning; having a garnson, garnsoned. 

1599 Hayward 1st Pt, Hen. IV 57 But the Romane Con- 
querors kept not their presidiarie Souldiers in idle garrison 
i6ox R. Johnson Kingd d* Comnm {1603) 242 The number 
of soldiers in all the presidiarie places of Spaine is 8000 
1620 J. Dyke Counimpoyson 4 A martiall and presidtary 
guarding of a mans selfe 1711 Ln Molesworth tr 
F, Hetman's Franco-Gallm {1721) 23 Those Germans 
which were transplanted by the Emperor Frederick the lid, 

inl-n TJarwIoc Ci/>t1.r an/1 ACtaKKcK*/! ae a 


presidiaiy force of the island [Bombay] 1856 
Mehivale Rom Emp (1865) IV. xxxv 217 Presidiary 
cohorts were stationed at every threatened point of attack. 
1875 — Gen Ihst Rome Ixxvii, Biitain had been nominally 
recovered, but the presidiary legions had been withdrawn 
B sb. A guard, a protection, in quot. 1745, 
a relay, a reserve to fall back upon. 

1623 Bp Hall Contempt , O T xix. ix, Not one of those 
heavenly Pxesidiaries strucke a stroke for the Prophet 1745 
tr CohantUtCs Hush iii xvi, Some cuttings must be 
planted as presidiaries for the regular vines 

t PresreUate, a Obs, rare'~“'^. [f. 
stdi-um garrison + -ate 2 . ] Garrisoned. 

*543 ‘S*L Papers Hen, VIII, IX 472 It is tliowght that 
the Turke wil use his powar ayenst Albaiegal, wich is 
rekenid strong and wel presidiate. 

Fresidiiifif (przkaidin), ppl a, [f. Preside + 
-ino 2,] That presides. 

2667 Phil Trans IL ^34 The Specifick Form is often 
not so much as the Presiding, hut only the most eminent. 
X707 Norris 7 ’? eat Humility vi 245 Not the condescending, 
but the governing and presiding part. 2839 De Quinccy 
Recall Lahes''R)e& 1862 II 217 Awful solitude.. the natural 
and presiding sentiment— the Weltgio that broods for 
ever over the romantic pass. X878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 
2X2 It IS difficult to withdraw the attention even for a 
moment from its presiding genius. 

II Fresidio (pr^sz’dzo, pribi’dw) [Sp , a garri- 
son, a fort :-L, prmstdiuvi . see next.] In Spam 
and m parts of Amenca ongmally settled by 
Spaniards, e g, tbe south-western United States . 
A fort, a fortified settlement, a military station, 
a garnson town. Also, a Spanish penal settlement 
in a foreign country, 

1808 PwE purees Mississ, m. (1810) App. 28 The pre- 
mdio of Rio Grande is situated on that river# 1839 Penny 
protection of the latter [white 
settlers] the Spaniards erected [m Texas, etc.] presidios, 
a presidio consists of a wooden wall of a quadmngular 
form, within which the houses are built, and the gates are 
frJi* Mareyat M Violet xvi. The popula 


-- --- - — — -853 Cdl. Wiseman Ess, 111 20 An 
Mnc&n presidio or prison-fort, where galley-slaves are 
detained. x88^ Eniycl Bnt, XIX 763/1 The bulk of the 
prison population in Spam is still sent to presidios, or con- 
vict estatoments 2905 Whitaker's Almanack 6ao/a 
Spanish Over-Sea Possessions . In Morocco are seveial 


PBE-SOIiITTIOir 

‘Presidios'; Ifni near Cape Non, Tetuan and Ceuta . 
opposite Gibraltar [etc.] X906 Daily Chron 19 Apr. 5/4 
Ihe presidio or fortified settlement of San Fiancisco was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1776 

+ Fre*sidy, -die. Ohs. [ad L prscstdium 
a guard, garrison, defence, assistance, aid, etc, 
f. prmsidere to sit in front of, guard ; see Preside.] 
1. A guard or garrison. 

1529 Let to Wohey (MS. Cott Vit B xi If 14), To treate 
upon a presidie to be yevenunto the pwe. 1544 St Papets 
Hen. VIII, IX 73a It semith that the Frenchmen mtendith 
to leve a certaine piesidye m Piemont. 1570 Foxe A M, 
(ed 2) 1x28^ The Frenchekyng hath ordeuied, that Seignior 
Renzio shal lie in a presidie, betwene the armye of Naples 
and the Citie of Rome 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Piestdie, 
a Garrison, all manner of aid and defence 

2 Succour, remedy, aid. 

1432-50 tr, Htgden (Rolls) L 63 That drye grownde 
thurstethe as with owte presidye 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp 113 [To] cure this symptom with these presidies, 
Fresigfil (pi^ssi'n), v. ai ch [f. Pee- A, i -f 
SiGN v.\ cf. med.L. prt&stgndre {pisesigitdtor 
1088).] tians To signify or indicate beforehand. 

1598 J Dickenson Greene in Cone (1878) lai The day 
presign'd being come, x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn, (1842) 26 
By the fourth taile is presigned the presumption of great- 
nesse 1665 SirT Herbert Tiav (1677)93 At the place 
presigned [he] calls for Assaph-chan and his Son. 1839-48 
Bailey Festus xix, 20^ Agents of destruction, like the 
flood. Presign regeneration. 

tFresignificant, a, Ohs, rare, [ad, L. 
prsestgntjicdnt-enif pr. pple. of prsest^mjicdre to 
Pbesigniey ] Signifying or intimating beforehand . 
So t Preslgni'ficance, »axicy, the fact or quality 
of presignifying or foreshowing, 

1576 Fleming Episi 192 My presignificant speache, 

and forewarning watchwordes, were counted vnworthy 
credite. 1685 H More Paralip, Prophet x\i 191 This 
Introductory Vision may have some more general Pre- 
significances of the state of things in the tunes it may thus 
presignifie Ibid , This Roaring and Thundering has a pre- 
signihcancy in general of the Calamities and Miseries that 
will befal that Party, 

Fresignification (prfsi gnifikei*/3n). Now 
rare [ad. L. prsesignificdiiott-em, n. of action 
from prststgnificdre to Pbesignify.] The action 
of signifying or indicating beforehand ; an indica- 
tion or sign (of what is coming). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor xxgx Then is not tins 
a bare guesse but a prsesignification and denouncing per- 
emptorily of such things as without fade shall be ^1677 
Barrow Wks (x686) II 130 There having scarce happened 
any considerable revolution whereof we do not find 
mentioned in history some piesignification or prediction. 
*695 J Edwards Perfect i>cnpt xx Ihese ceremonies., 
were presignifications of the evangelical dispensation. 
1835 J P. Kennedy Horse Shoe 7 ? v, R directed his eye 
to the presignifications of good cheer that were now before 
him 1838 — Rob of Bowl xxv. The broad arrow, the 
mysterious presignification of mischief. 

So Presigfaificatlve (-si gnifik^J.tiv, -signrfi- 
kAiv) a., characterized by presignification, giving 
a forecast; fPtesignificatox, one who or that 
which gives pre-intimation or pre-indication. 

2588 J. Harvey 79Lookeinto the Semeioticall 
or presignificatiue mdgements of phisitions. xb 6 o Worudge 
Syst Agric. (1681) 297 The blowing of the winds from 
seveial Coasts^, are the truest Pre significators of Thunder. 
Fresi^mfy (pnsrgmfoi), v. ,[a obs. F. /rtf- 
signijier {prestgutJH, in Cotgr.), ad. L, prsestgni- 
fiedre^ f prsi^ Pre- A. 1 + stgtnjicdre to Signify.] 
trans. To signify or intimate beforehand. 

1586 Ferne Blaz, Genine ii 20 Whereby the constancy 
and ^fortitude of the bearer is and may be secretly pre- 
signified, 1598 J. Dickenson Gieene in Cone, (1878) 132 
The hottest somraer presignifies tbe coldest winter x6^ 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. xxi 264 Owles and Ravens 
are ominous appearers, and presignifying unlucky events 
1776 R Chandler Trav, Greece CX825) IL 163 A long cloud 
resting on Hymettus in winter presignified a violent storm. 
187a Bp Forbes Kaleniiat s Scot faints 336 Full of years, 
he presignified the day of his death 

t Fresle, sb. Ohs, rare. Also 8 erron, prescle. 
[a. obs. ¥, presle ‘small Horse-taile, Tadpipes, 
naked Shaue-grasse' (Cotgr.), erron. f, prile^ la 
prile being a corruption of Vasprele (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) *= It. asperella, dim. f. L. asper 
rough ] The rough horsetail, shavegrass, or Dutch 
rushes, Eguisetum hyemale. Hence f Presle S7., 
iiam. to polish with this plant, 

^ x66z Nefdham in Birch Hist Rcy, Soc. (1756) L 5i Rab 
it smooth with dried presle, i, e the herb horse-tail. 1703 
T S Art's Impr&v 27 Cleanse it well with Prescle,.. wash 
over the Wood, and hold it to the Fire until it has done 
smoakings when dry, Prescle it again. Ibid 45 Having . 
Polish’d It [your Work] with Prescle. 

Bresly, variant of Prbsslt, Ohs, 
tFre-solU’tion. Obs. rare'-\ In 7 pres-, 
[f. PRiE-, Pre- A. 2 + Soldtion.] A preliminary 
or pnor solution {pfz. difficulty), 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Mystk JOkf. 64 A fair 
praesolution of som prsmised Directions 

Presome, Presompeiou, obs. ff. Pbesumb, 
Pbesdmmion. Fresomtweste (-t6), var. Pbe- 
suMPTBOsiTT, Obs. PpesoziCe, -oim-e, -own-e, 
Presonar, etc., obs, ff, Pmson, Prisoner, etc. 
Presond, -oimd, obs, ff. Pbrsen® sb,^ 
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Presphenoid (-sf/noid). Anat [f. Pbe- A. 4 
+ Sphenoid.] The anterior pait of the sphenoid 
bone of tlie skull, which forms a separate bone in 
(human) infancy. Hence Pxesphenoldal (prf- 
sfznoidal) a,, of or pertaining; to the presphenoid. 

X854 Owen Skel ^ Teeth in 0 >t^s Circ Sc I Or£ Nat 
193 The basisphenoid and presphenoid foiin a single hone, 
and the chief keel of the cranial superstructure Jbtd 251 
'Ihe supenor turbinals extend below into the presphe 
noidal sinus 1855 Holden Hhw Osteal (1878) 85 U’he 
front part of the body, tei med ‘ presphenoid has two centres 
of its oivn 187a Mivabt FJem Anert 83 The anterior part 
of the body, or pre.sphenoidal put z88x — Cat 60 The 
occipital, two panetals, two frontals, two tempoials, the 
sphenoid, the presphenoid, the ethmoid— which ten hones 
compose the cranium, or skull pioper. 

Presplnal, -Bplenomegalio: see Pee- B. 3, t. 
Press (pres), sIk'^ Forms ; a. 3-7 presse, 
(4 ppeaoe), a- press 3-6 pres {aahve 3-4 
preae, preoe), 4-6 prees, prese, preoe, 5 preesse, 
Sc, preys, 5-6 preas, preese, Sc, preis, 5-7 
preace, preasse, 6 Sc preise, preiss, ?prais, 0-7 
prease. [Two distinct forms . a, ME, p'esse, a. 
F. p esse (i ilh c. in Littr^) — Pr. pressa, It. pressay 
verbal sb from stem of F presser « It pjessare^ 
It.ptessai^ef freq. of prem^re^ press-um to press, 
or ? Romanic fern. sb. from press^m, -nt, pa. 
pple QipremSn\ ME pj is sprees, in 1 6-1 7 th c. 
p^ese, preasie^ preace ^ found as a parallel form 
only m early senses. The relation of this to the P'r. 
and the a-iorms presents difficulty Cf the two 
corresponding forms of the veib, press and preset 
puasej and see Note below. (The spelling pfcs 
geneially means pt but may be sometimes ^ press, 
/Vwf m Barbour is doubtful, and may have been 
= pfis,)] 

I. In reference to crowding, pressure of persons, 
circumstances, aiTairs, etc. 

1 . The condition of being crowded or thronged , 
a crowd, a throng, a multitude arch, 
a. Aucf li 168 Me is lotS presse /KX400 

Ih unite' s Chron IVace (Rolls) 11233 (Petyt MS ) Crete 
pies<ie was at the procession c 1400 R Glaucester's Chi on 
(Rolls) App, XX 190 pe king forji com & out of pe presce 
[«» r pres] mid sLiengjie him nom c 1400 Desir 
2157 The pepuU wns depertid & the presse voidet 1300-20 
J^UNHAR I^oems Ixxvii 50 Great was the press of peopill 
dwelt about, 1357 N T (Genev ) Matt vui i Great presse 
of people folowecl him 1381 W STAproun Exam Compl 
ill (1876)76 As in A presse going in at a straight, the formost 
is driuen by him that is neKte hym. i6ox Shaks. C, i. 
li. 15 Who IS It m the presse, that calles on me? a 1657 Sir 
J, Balfour Ann, Scetl, (1824-5) II, 170 The presse so 
augmented, that the Ducice was forced to leturne with 
speed to his lodgeing, 1741-3 West by E,xtiaet o/yml 
(1740) 45 It was some time before 1 could possibly get out 
of the press, x86S Whittier Our Master mv, We touch 
him in life's throug and press, And we are whole again. 
1891 C E, DcuUds Ptiif^aiory -K 64 Round about 

him there seemed a press and throng of knigbls. 

/3. c 1290 S Eng. Leg. I iox/30 ISlie] cam ant touchede j 
he lappe of ore louerdes clones ene Ase he code In grete j 
prcce, G 1330 R. Brunnc Chi on JFace (Rolls) 11242 So hey ' 
dies, fTor to departe her mykel pres, 13 . E. E. A lift. P 
H. 880 pay distrcsed hym wonder stray t, with strenkpe 111 
pe prece, c 1386 Ciiaulbr Wife's Pi 01 522 Greet press at j 
Market maketh deere ware, 1 1390 — Truth 1 Flee fro pe 
prees. Gxe^ Promp. Parv Preesj or ihronge,/riffJ- 
sma, 1480 Caxtom Chron Eug, cjccviii xjy Anon doth 
hym oute of prece [eti. xsao nreesj xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems 
XV. 33 Convenient tyme, lasar, and space, Hut haisC or 
preiss of grit mentis. 1526 Tindalb Mark v, 27 She cam 
into the preace iGreoi^ Rhem. preasse, Geitev.f 1611 preasej 
behynde hym and tewched hys garment, 1338 Piiaer 
j^netii nr. G rj h, I he pieas with ciooked paws [the Harpies] 
are out. 1390 Si'KNsrR P Q. 1. m. 3 Far from all peoples 
preace, x6oi B Jonson Poetaster v, 11, Those whom custome 
rapteth in her pieasse. 16x3 Suaks lieu. VI 11 % iv. 1. 77 
Great belly'd women,.. would shake the prease And make 
’em reeie before ’em, 1700 Dryden i 338 When 
didst thou thrust amid the mingled pieace litme peace]? 

h A throng or crush m battle; the thick of 
the fight , an affray or mclde. 
t Phr. pi and tn pieSf said of a knight ♦ see Proud a. 
o, 1375 Barbour Pmee ii, 430 Inal prikyt then out off 
the press [rtute wes] c 1489 Caxton 6 omes ofAymon i, 44 
Crete was the presse and the bataylle fyers c 1300 Lance- 
lot 667 And in the pi ess so manfully them seruith, His suerd 
atwo the helmys al to-kerwitli. 16x0 Donnr Pseudo-uiarivr 
264 They .are seldom drawer to any presse or close fight 
0x764 Gray Ti mmphs Given 24 There the thundennjg; strokes 
begin, There the press, and there the dm. 1649 hiACAULAY 
/list, Eng. vu. li. 168 He.. fought, sword m Band, in the 
thickest press 

P 0x330 R, Brunnk Chroiu Wace (Rolls) 720 At which 
bataille Pe Troiens leas, & fledde fro hat mykel jprees. 
c X330 Wilt. PeUei ne 3848 Bliue with his burnes he braide 
in-to prese 01400 Desir. Troy 1201 Mony perysshet in ke 
plase er |>e prese \mispr. pnsc] endit o X4B9 Caxton Plan- 
chardyn li 194 He brake & departed the grete preesses, so 
that Ins enmyes made waye byfore his swerde. a 1300 Sir 
Penes 3087 (Pynson) Renys Lnoroughe the preas dyd ryde 
1513 Douoi AS Atnns x xiv heading, Hym to ravenge his 
lyfe lost in the pres [ed x333 preis] x5a3 Ld. Berners Proiss. 

I evil X29 They .rucsned into y® thyckest of the preace, 
1330 Eyndesay S^i , Meldrum 1133 Than Makferland that 
maid the prals, From time he saw the Si^uyeris face, Upon 
ihis kneis he did him yeild 1396 Spenser F Q \v vr 34 
Into the thickest of that knightly preasse He thrust 
f o. In press ; in a crowd, crowded together, in 
the thick of the fight, Obs, 

VOL. VII. 


1309 Hawes Past. Pleas xliv (Percy Soc) 213 , 1 mar- 
veyle muche of the presumption Of the dame Fame so 
piittyug m ure Thy great prayse, saiyng it shall endure 
For to be infinue evermore in prease Inttie cease] 13 
Adam Pel 143 m Hazl E.P, P II 144 Among them all he 
ran, Where the people were most in prece, He smot downe 
many a man ^ 15B1 Mulcastdr Positions xvi, (1887) 74 
Here will desire throng in prease, though it praise not m 
parting. 1587 Fleming Contn Holwshed III 1986/2 
1 he Scots , .ran sharplie forward , and without anie mercie, 
slue the most part of them that abode fuithest in prease 
2 . The action or fact of xJressing togethei in 
a crowd ; a crowding or tlironging together 
« *395 SwAKs, yokn v ml 19 With many legions of 
-j.pe, a,. Which, in their thiong and presse to that 
. I Cl, themselues X6X7 Moryson It in i 
Z34 iiieie was such a presse to kisse his feet 1823 Byron 
yuan xiu xviu, Give gently way, when there’s too great a 
pi ess. 1833 Ht Martineau Tale of Tyne iv, The press 
of vessels neat the port is vciy awful. X849 Macaulay 
Hist Eng. Ill 1 369 The great press was to get near the 
chair where John Dryden sate 
p, ciz$o k. Bug, Leg I 15/494 P*tt folk him siwede with 
gret pres, c 1373 So, Leg Smnis 11 {Paulns) 87 For to 
here hym wes sik piese, J>at fawt of rowme gret km wes 
C1489 C AXiON Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 504 By the grete 
prees & stampyng of their horses. 1560 Daus tn Sleidauds 
Comm 24 b, Where was suche prease of the people, that 
harnessed men had muche a do to kepe them backe a. 1643 
W. Cartwright Lady Eirant 11. iv, Our loves what are 
they But howerly Sacnfices, only wanting The prease and 
tumult of Solemnity ? 

1 3 * The condition of being hard pressed ; a 
position of difficulty, trouble, or danger ; a cntical 
situation ; straits, distress, tribulation. Obs. or aich 
a X375 Barbour Bruce 11 1 129 The King wes then in full 
gret press, c X440 York Myst, xlviii. 280 In harde presse 
whan I was stedde, Of my pay lies 36 hadde pitee 1627-77 
Fi'LTiiam Resolves r Ixw. 115 Such Cordials, as frolick the 
heart, m the press of adversity 
/3 1x1300 Cursor M 5608 Born in kat sith was moyses 
bat k® folke was in bat pres VPrin piees] ^1330 R 
Brunnc Chi on (1810^ 311 In alle bis grete pres praied ke 
kyng of Fiance, pe Scottis suld haf pes korgh Edwaid 
sufferance 1323 Ld Burners Froiss. I. ccclvn 577 They 
wolde not medell, nor be in no busynesse nor prease. 1573 
J Davidson Commend. Vpi ichines 153 Bot cheifiy anis he 
was put to ane preace, Quhen that the Quene of tressouii 
did accuse him i6ox J Mclvill Piary (Wodrow Soc) 
496 But pruff thy preass can nocht be understude. 

4 . Pressure of affairs , urgency, haste, hurry 

a 164X Vmd Smeciymimus xi itx Poore men cannot 
have their Presse wayted on, os your greatnesse may 1836 
Going to Sei-vice vi 69 Roused lo the ptess of an occasion, 
as if she acquired double power of diligence 1863 Forin 
Rett May 734 The eager press of our modern life 1888 
Ligiitiiall Yng Seigneui 52 What is your press about 
gomg to England? 

/S, a x4oo”^Q A le lander 33B2 For no prayer ae preese lo t 
pres] ne plesaunce on erth, rynne shuld he neuer ^1400 
Eestr Troy 11910 pan the grekes .With proses and pies 

f uld vp kere aticres. 1533 Bbllendem Livy a xxu (STS) 
222 The fiay and noyis .causit pe Veanis to rusche with 
maist preiss to harnes. ^1x547 Surrey Mneid ii 430 Amid 
the flame and armes lan I in preasse 
k 5 . Phr. To put oneself in press : (?) to exert 
oneself, use one’s endeavour, set oneself, undertake. 
(Cf. Press v, 17 ) Obs 

a. X340 Hvrdb tr. Fives' In dr Chr Wont (1545) i3Sb, 
Lest she be to homely, to put her self in presse, 111 com- 
pany of her sernauiites, namely if she be yonge 
j8 X387-8 T. tJsK Test. Love Prol, 'Jhat I wil putten 
me in prees to sp^e of loue ^1420 Lydc Assembly of 
Gods 175s When the Son of Man put hym in prese, Wyl- 
fully to suffre dethe for mankynde a isng Skelton Poitfg^ 
of Comte 44 But than I thoughte 1 wolde not dwell 
behynde , Amonge all other I put myselfe in prece 1342 
Recordk Gr Aries Pref aiiL Yet am I bolde to put my 
selfe in preasse with suche abilitie ns God bathe lente me. 
to helpe my countrey men. x3Sx Bible (Matthew) Ps xxu 
21 note. The common people of the lewes, who cruelly & 
furiously put themselues in prease agaynstChnste, cringe, 
crucifie him, crucifie him 1360 Daus tr, Sletdant's Comm. 
2o 8 We see h3nn put hymselfe m prease, to occupie a place 
in ihys most noble consistorye. 

fib. To put tn preace. ?to exercise, put m 
practice (Peril a Spenserian misuse.) Obs. rare 
/ 3 . X379 Spenser Sheph Cal Oct 69 The vaunting Poets 
found nought worth a pease, To put in preace einong the 
learned troupe 

II. In reference lo the physical act or process, 

n m i 5 -fonn.) 

e act of piessmg (something) ; pressure, 

15x3 Douglas ASmis ni. i 73 But eftir that the thrid syon 
of trws, I schupe to haue wprevin with mair preise Irime 
peice], X899 E J Chapman Drama Two Lives, Dream's 
End 95 The proud lips meet with icy press 1902 D 
McDonald Garden Comp Ser 11. 82 Give it [the bulb] a 
gentle press sufficient to more than half bury it 
7 . A mark made by pressing; a crease; fg, an 
impression. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess, ii xl (1631) 173 Medita- 
tion goetfi with so faint a presse m my biaine, that it is 
soon wiped out «x688 ViLUERs(Dk Buckhm) liestorax 
tion (1775) 95 May their false lights undo ’em, and discover 
presses, holes, strains and oldness in their stuffs, 

8 The action of pressing (forward). 

1893 Daily News 14 Apr 2/2 The press forward of the 
horse against the stress of the blast 1893 Ibid 16 May 
6/3 Rusbia 13 beginning to feel uncomfortable from the press 
forward of Chinese in her Asiatic States 
9 Naut, Tiess of sail^ canvas (formerly press 
sail, prest sail, pnssing sail ) : ' as much sail as the 
state of the wind, etc , will permit a ship to carry ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's JVora^bh.). Cf. Crowd sb,^ 3 b. 


The eailier vanants>5/vw sail, etc., leave the origin obscure. 
X592 Nashe Four Lett Confut Wks. (Grosart) II 240 
I my self,, make my stile carry a presse saile. a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts ni. (1704) 331/2 Keeping 
the Sea with a contrary Wind, foul Weather, and a press 
Sail. x6g3 Land Caz. Ha 2888/2 All Night we run 
along the shore with a press Sail. 1710 J Harris Lex. 
Techn II. s v Piest Sail, A Ship at Sea is said to 
carry a Prest Sail, when she carries all that She can possibly 
Croud 1772 Phtl, Trans. JLXIV 129 We,, carried a 
pressing sail, with hopes of reaching Toibay before dark. 

X794 Nelson in Nicolas Di^. (184s) I. 372 The gale,, 
obliged me to carry a press of sail to clear the shoie 
towards Cape Corse. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 61 He Ixiie 
away with a press of sail for Llalta 1836 Marryat 
Rhdsh. Easy xxvi, Foaming in her course, and straining 
under the press of sail 1884 H Collingwood Undu 
Meteor Flag q2, 1 carried on under a heavy press of sail 

III An instrament or machine by which pressure 
is communicated. (Only in form pi «x.) 

10 . An instrument used to compress a substance 
into smaller compass, denser consistency, a flatter 
shape, or required form , usimlly distinguished by 
prefixing a qualifying word, expressing purpose, as 
bcUt'ng, coining, copying, packing, rolling, semng, 
stamping press, the name of the thing pressed, as 
bonnet, cheese, clothes, cotton, hay, napkin press, 
or the power or mechanical contrivance employed, 
as casn, hydraulic, screw, toggle press ; etc, 

X36a Langl P, PI. A, v 127 penne I drou5 me armong 
hb drapers,.. Among k« Riche Kayes lernde I a Lessun,.. 
Putte hem in a pressour [w r presse (so in B ), C vii. 219 
pressours] and pmnede hem ker-Inne. c r44o Promp. PaoT* 
412/2 Presse, or pyle of clotlie, paunipltcmm, pressorimn, 
X483 Cath. Ai/gl 290/2 A Pj esse for 
plicmin, vesiiplicnm, 15x3 Act s Hen, Fill, c, 4 § i 
Divers falTaiigers,.dry calander Worsteds with Gums, Oils, 
and Presses. iS3a More Confut. Paines viii Wks. 797/1 
Stretched out as it wer in the presse or tenter hokes of a 
strong fullar 1570 Levins Mamp 84/31 A Presse for 
\XiDss, piselmm 1674 in J Simon Irish Coins (1749) ^3® 
To import such a quantitie of copper blocks or chipps as 
may possible with two presses, to be coyned by the spring 
ehsueing. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s, v , Rolling Press, is 
a machine used for the taking off prints from copper-plates 
1776 Withering Prit. Plants (1796) 1. 31 Directions for 
drying , . Specimens of Plants. . First prepai e a press, which 
a workman will make 1787 M, Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) 
1. 269 Another great curiosity was a rolling press, for taking 
the copies of letters or any other writing. 1824 J Johnson 
Typogr, II. XV sgs Hydraulic Presses .are now deemed n 
valuable acquisition to the printing profession XB46 J 
Baxter Ltbr. Pract, Agnc, (ed. 4) II. 77 The wood is lit 
for screws for presses, spokes for wheels, chairs, &c x6s8 
SiMKONDS Trade, Copymg-pi ess, Copying Machine, a 

press for taking duplicate or manifold impressions on damped 
paper from manubcnpts by a lever 1^3 E, Spon Woil 
shop Rec Ser, i 394/1 The necessary tools for small [book 
binding] work are . a sewing press , a cutting press [etc.] 
fig. c 1374 Chaucer Troylvs i. 559 And so kaa leye oure 
lolyte on presse And bryng oure lusty folk to holynesse, 

b. The apparatus for mflicting the toiture of 
peine forte et dure . sec Pbesb v,'^ 1 b. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) I 287 He would not plead to 
the country till the press was ready , and then he pleaded, 
and was, at last hanged. 1839 W. H. Ainsworth f 
Sheppard 111. xv, The ponderous machine, which resembled 
a trough, slowly descended upon the prisoner’s breast. 
Marvel, then, took two iron weights, each of a hundred 
pounds, and placed them in the press. 

11 An apparatus for expressing or extracting the 
juice, or the lilcc, out of anything : usually desig- 
nated by prefixing the name of the substance ex- 
tracted, as wine, oil, cider, sugar press, etc. 

ax2po Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS hi 1^1 Til gmpes 
to ke presse beo set, per rennek no red wyn in rake 1382 
Wyclif Isa. Ixiu 3 The presse I trad alone 1398 T>r- 
visA Barth De P, R, xvii cxii. [Bodl MS ), pe faster oile 
reneb oute of pe presse k^ better it is acounted 1483 
Cain AngU 291/1 A Presse foi wyne, bachiual, calcato- 
rium [etc] 1530 Palscr 258/1 Presse for Ijcout, press- 
ovei X5S3 Eden Treat, News Ind (Arb) 40, 28 suger 
presses, to presse ye sume whiche groweih plentifully in 
certaine canes or redes of the same countrey. x6x6 Surfl 
& Markh. Country Forme 430 Put them in a hatre cloth 
or hempen bagge, for to presse in a presse that hath his 
planke hollow and benduig downeward. 1707 Mortimer 
Hnsb, (1721) II. 328 After your Apples are ground they 
should be.. committed to the Press. 1823 J Nicholson 
Operai Mechmic 291 Presses used for expressing liquors, 
are of various kinds. 

t b. Press of Herophihts [Gr. (Heio- 

philus, in Galen), L. imular Herophil%\ * the en- 
larged reservoir at the union of the four sinuses of 
the dura mater, opposite the tuberosity of the 
occipital bone Ohs. 

1578 Banister Man v 78 The quadruplication of 
Dura mater.. IS called a presse, & lyeth betwene thebrayne 
and Cerebellum, 1594 X B. La Priwaud Fr Acad, ir, 
150 [A vessel] which both the Credee & Latine physicions 
call by a name that signifieth a presse, because the blood is 
pressed into it for the nourishing of the braine 

12 . In the Jacquard loom, The mechanism 
which disengages the needles or wires which are 
not to act from the liAing-bar. 

187s Ure Diet Arts (ed. 7) HI. 3 The name A wr is 
given to the assemblage of all the pieces which compose the 
moveable frame BB 

13 . A machine for leaving the impresaon of type 
upon paper, vellum, or other smooth surface, a 
machine for printing, a pnnting-press. Often quali- 
fied, as Stanhope, Albion, Mnlile pi ess, etc. 
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(x^ in Blades Caxion Plate yil (from Ascenslus Bk.\ 
Pitiliim Ascensianum } xj35Cseed.] 1536 
My house in St* Martins, wi^ my pre^se, note;, and lettres 
compribed in the batne^ 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, PftlwHt 
a presse that eyther Fnnteis oran> other occupation -v^seth. 
»S 74 of jehane Wolft^ All the presses, letters, furni- 
ture, etCi, belonging to the arte of planting* X588 AlarprtL 


F^si^ (Arb.) aa W^degraues printing presse and Letters 
w ere takken away* x 594 - ^ Ashiey ir. Loys le Rqy aa 1 hen 
the goueraour of the Presse taketh these last chasies 01 
fourmes, and laieth them on the marble of his Presse* 1598 
Stow Sun\ 394 Therin [the Ambry,] Isltp, Abbet of West- 
minster, first practized and erected the first Presse of booke 
Printuig that euer was in England, about 1471 1683 

Moxon ^fe£A< Exerc^ FnnEi^ ii fi His Presses have 
a solid and firm Foundation. 1817 Hallam Const 
(1S76) lit xiii 3 Ihe privilege of keeping presses was 
limited to the members of the stationers* company. 1853 
E JiQ 1st Ser VIIL iq/i Charles Earl Stanhope, whose 
versatility of talent succeeded in abolishing the old w'ooden 
pnnting-pre‘.s, with its double pulls, and substituting . 
the beautiful iron one, called after bun tlie ' Stanhope 
Press', 1875 H. Spfjicpr Siud Soctol [1882) 126 The last 
achievement in automatic pnnttng— the Waltcr-Pressi. 3896 
Howeixs /nt/ressiofts ^ ti A second-hand Adams 
press of the earliest pattern and patent, 

b. Used as ^ inclusive name for the place of 
busing of which the pmting-piess is the centre, 
in which all the stages and processes of printing 
are carried on ; a piinting'-house or pnnting-office. 
Often used m the names of such printmg establish- 
ments, e, g. the Clarendon Press, 0 .\ford, the Pitt 
Press, Cambridge, the Aldine Press, Leadenhall 
Press, Chiswick Press, etc. Hence, contextually, 
for personnel of such an establishment, the 
compositors or printers, printer’s readers, etc. 

xS79 GossoH^eft. A6hsu To Kdr. (Arb) 18 Because 3muare 
learned amende the fauUes freendly, wbudi escape the Presse. 

Rei A lij b. That worke shall come out of 
the Presse like a bryde from her chamber. 1590 Nashe 
p£tsgitirs ApoL 1* Bj, When he canied his coppie to the 
ftesse* x£4i J Jackson Tnte Emng £ in. aoo While 
these Sermons were betweene the Pulpit, and the Presse 
1647 Clarendon Hist Reb, iv § 104 The Presses swelFd 
vwih the most virulent Invectives against them a x6s6 Bp 
Hall Rejn, ll^ks (1660) 82 We should not have such libel- 
lo^pre^s H, Htsf Catdiwxhx nr 87 There is 

a ftess, for all Foreign Languages. 1797 Monihly Mae 
III. 46 An degant and splendid edition of ‘Archimedes’, 
from the aareadon Press, t84t Macaulay ZTw, L Himt 
(1887) m4 ITie Athenian Comedies ..have been reprinted 
at tnn Rtt Press and the Clarendon Press under the direction 
of Sadies and delegates. 1849 — Hist Eng, vn II 263 
Hie Dutch arms, .were scarcely so formidable to James as 
me Dutch presses. 1900 H. Hvrt {itm Notes on A 
Century of Typ<^phy at the Unlveibity Press, Oxfoid. 
1^3-1794* 

c. The printing-press in operation, the woik or 
function of the press; the art or practice of printing. 

vSn^ FulkeC«|^ Sanders His report is more to bee 
oreAt^ then the Printers presse x64x Mords Rtclu ///, 
Ded., Having for many yeares escaped the presse x6<6 
^RL Monm BooMitm^s Advis fr, Pamass i xxw. 
(1674) 4a Of all Modern mventions the precedency ought 
to be given to the Press *, and that now the Press had., 
for ever swured the past and present labours of the Vei tuosi, 

• j b^^ANGE ((tile) Considerations and Proposals 
m Order to the Regulation of the Press 1791-1823 D’Ish aeli 
Cur, Lti.Lteensers Press, Under. William Ilf thepiess 
had ^tained its perfect freedom c 1880 Tennyson Despair 
x^These are the new dark ages, you see, of the popular 

d. In phrases belonging to 13, b, or c, as at, vi, 

'Xftnder{the) press, m the process of printing, being 
p^tedj finally prmted, issued: \mt 

of pres 5 ,^^tt(t, also out ofprmt {pbs^, 

<^848) « Papers.. 

^swver^ 10 have been lost when some of the rest were to 
Badcock Dom Ammem p. vni, 
After the volume h^ bwn at press upwfi^b of a year, ii!« 
J<ws AtH. Tlni^ (Arb ) .rW bSthe to wr^e jt V /m 
piBSse. I^s Leland New-Yeads Gi/i 


A Dedaradon now m the Press 


-- § 300 
x^o-x T, PicRCE in 


be published, a new work by [etc 1 xSsa j. BadcoS dLI 
p IV, I he first intelligence m the sheets being in 
hand, was the announcement that they were also *^off the 
press , 1622 Peacham Coinpi Gent xiu. (1634) raS His 

have been Inner ernn*. 


A Memonal of the Grocers said to be under the Pie&,. 

e. In many other phrases, m which passes 
from the lilexal sense 13 into that of^c, as to 
Imng, put, commit, send, submit to the piess, to 
iany, see through the puss, to come to, pass, 
undergo the puss \ to correct the pi ess, 1 e the 
printing, or the errors in composing the type 
x«fla T. Watson Centime of Love Ep. Ded , The world 
to the pfesse. 1^7 Elfy 
it?>efore it ®me to the 

fn Gunpowder P/ot 

o Se 8 Being about to commit them 

Massinger Emperor East Ded . Such 
trifles of mine as have passed the press, 1646 Earl Monji? 


tr BiondVs Ctoil JYarresit To Rdr, I know not whether 
they may ever undergoe the Presse X649 W Dugdalc in 
Lett Lit Men (Camden) 175 Soe may he coriect the presse, 
which will be an especiall matter 1691 Wood Ath Oxon 
II. 696 A stop was made for some years of bringing the 
second [vol] to the Press /r 17(54 Elovd Authors A/oi, 
Poet Wks, 1774 I 2 But when it comes to press and print 
You'll find, I fear but little in’t 1800 Med fnil 111. 274 
It will be submitted to the Press in the couise of the ensuing 
month. 1848 Halliufll Ingelend's Disrobed Child (Percy 
Soc) Pref, It was foimerly a very common piactice to 
correct and alter the press whilst the impiession was being 
taken. X867 E Quincy Life y . Qmncy 477 My father took 
an active interest in this publication, and corrected the 
press himself. ^ 1869 Sir J* T Coleridge Mem Kehle (ed 2) 
265 A translation.. IS now being earned thiough the piess 
Plod In his absence, 1 am to see tlie book thiough the piess 

f. Freedom or liberty of the press % free use of 
the printing-press, the nght to print and publish 
anything without submitting it to j)revious official 
censorship \ see Libebty % b, and qnots. So in 
free press, unfettered press, etc. 

[x6h Kiltie) Areopagitica, a Speech of Mr John Milton 
1 ror the Liberty of Vnlicenc'd Printing To the Pailament of 
England.} 1680 R. L'Estranqe (ft^/r) A Seasonable Me- 
mond, upon the Libei ties of the Presse and Pulpit x68x 
W Denton Jvs Csesarts ad fin, An Apology for the 
Liberty of the Press. 1769 Blacnstonc Covtm IV xi, 151 
The liberty of the piess is indeed essential to the uatuie of 
a tree state , but this consists in laying no pievious restraints 
upon publications, and not in freedom from censure for 
mnunal matter when published 1772 Smollett Humph, 
r should always consider the liberty I 

of the press as a national evil, while it enabled the vilest 
leptile to soil the lustie of the most shining merit. 17^ 
Constet U, S, Amendm 1, Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of the press 1827 Hallam Const 
Hist t^^TO III. XV, 167 The liberty of the piess consists, m 
a stnqt sense, merely m an exemption fioin the super- 
mt^dence of a licenser. 1903 m /f Gaz iiAug 8/2 
It has been pointed out over and over again, that the 
licence of the Press is not the liberty of the Piess. 

g. (Also periodical or public press, daily press, 
etc.) The newspapers, journals, and periodical 
literature generally ; the newspapers and joiiinals 
of a countiy, district, party, etc., as the French 
Press, the London Press, the Conservative Press, 
the religious press, the secular press, etc. Hence, 
sometimes the title of a newspaper, as The Press, 
The Scottish Piess, The Aberdeen Free Press, etc. 
This use of the woid appears to have ongmated in phrases 

such as (jberty of ike piess, a sei^ile or shackled piess, 
to Wilts for thepiess, etc., in which ‘piess ' originally had 
sen*^ c above, but was gi adually taken to mean the pioducls 
of the printing-press Quotations before 1820 aie mostly 
transitional, leading gradually up to this sense. 

17OT The Pi ess (Dublin) No i t By some fatality of late, 
the Press of the harabsed country has been either negligent 
or apostate, it has been a centinel a sleep on its post It 
IS now proposed to establish a newspapei, to be solely and 
unalterably devoted to the people of Iieland and their 
interests, under the appellation of The Piess 1798 Anti- 
Jacobin No 36 a8i For this purpose, the Press w as engaged, 
and almost monopolized in all its branches Reviews, 
Registers, Monthly Magazines, and Morning and Evening 
Punts sprung forth in abundance x^vj Edin Rev X iis 
Unlimited abuse of private characteis is another charac- 
D Ameiican press 18x7 Cobbett in JYeelly 

^olit Reg, II Jan 53 Silendng the press would not enahto 
them to pay the interest of the debt 1820 Land Mag . 1 . 

369 The^ Manager has thought it his duty to suspend the 
£ree List during the representation, the public piess 
excepted Ibid sjs gentlemen critics of the daily 
press xSaj Edm Rev txXVlIl 340 (Aiticte) Ihe 
Peuodical Press Ibid , If he had not him the feai of the 
periodical press before his eyes Ibid 359 The stade 
literature of the Periodical Press may be divided into 
Newspapers, Magazines, and Reviews Ibid 360 This 
S?? [the we have been long used to think 

the best .that issued the daily press 1828 Lancet 
19 Jan S95/1 Sir Astley Cooper, in a siUy speech at a public 
:ile press’ xBio Pennv Cvd 


^ principal persons at this time con- 
press Ibid 195/1 Capital to the 
f least IS invested in the daily press of 

London, of which two thuds may be represented hv the 
Rusktn Ai rows o/Chace (1880? I 3, 
I seldom, theiefOTe, lead the oidinary animadversions of 
the press lU, Trohob: Orl^ F. xul. The^TvSs Xo a 

Rep, LIII 61/2 After so much discussion in the public 

SeTbylfp^” ai^ebookhasbeenravou^Siy 

IV. 14 . A Urge (usually sfielved) cnpboaid, 
esp. one placed m a recess in the wall, for holding 
clothes, books, etc j in Scotland, also for piovisionf 
^ctuals, plates, dishes, and other table requisites. 
Cf. Clothes-pjjess I Also attrih 
« Chauccr Milled s T, 26 His presse I’covered with 
Trevisa BartKDe aT T un cv 
awe^ cloth is to longe in presse Sc tliicke 

ayre. a 1533 Ln. Bernfrs Huon cxi 384. Theie wer#* 
Rmfloldl' Passes were gownes^Jd iob« of 

in furryd with sabyK 155a 

with tTe ^ my newe cubbmd 

witn the pi esse in v‘and too omaat- ^ 


presses 

chayei s, one presse cubboi d, 1709 Hughes Taller No. 113 


TP 9 A Piess for Books [with four sheKesl 1753 Smollett 
Ct Fathom (1784) 35/2 He should conceal himself m a 
laige piess or wardrobe, that stood m one corner of the 
apartment. 1790 Burns Taut d Shauter 125 Coffins stood 
round like open pi esses, That shaw’d the dead in their 1 ist 
dresses. x8oa Findlater Agric Peebles m 41 The ambiy, 
or shelved wooden pi ess, in which the cow’s milk, and other 
. pi ovision ai e locked up. 1859 J ephson Bi ittany xin 22 1 
In a press with glass doois. she showed me some beautiful 
leliquaries x888 Barrie Avid Licht Idylls 11. 50 A 
‘piess ’ or cupboard containing a fan assoitinent of cooking 
utensils X892 Pall Mall G 16 Jan 7/3 The Sliding Book- 
Pi ess at the Biitish Museum Ibid, The piinciple of a 
sliding or hanging press is entiiely peculiar to the British 
Museum, and haidly could have origpated elsewheie than 
in a building possessing floors and ceilings entirely gi ated. 

V attnh and Comb, 

15 . General combinations . a. attributive, (n:) of 
a piess (senses 10, ii), as pi ess-bar, -beam, -block, 
-board, -frame, -plunger, -shop, etc ; (b) of ot 
pertaining to the pnntmg-piess, to punting, or to 
jouxnahsm, aspiess-censorshp, -coiiespondent, -folk 
(cf,PnE 88 MAtr), -girthing, -mohawk, -organ, -people, 
-readei, -woiker, to [fiom the vb. stem ] IJsed to 
press, piessing, as press-ban el, -box, -hanow, 
o objective genitive, as pnss-fntilder, -building, 
-haunter, -maker, -mauler d mstiuincntal, as 
press-made, ^noticed, -ridden acljs. 

X839 Urc Diet Arts 158 iBoolhndtnf) The ^piessbar, 
pi beam, has two holes upon its undei suitkce, for seeming 
It to two pegs standing on the top of the chest 1794 
Rigging (9 Seamanship 55 * Pi ess-barrels ai e old tar-bauels 
filled with clay, and laid on the sledge 01 diag 10 add 
weight when the lope is closing. 1803 Naval Chi on X 
477 The [old] tar ban els are applied to the puipose of 
seiving as a w^ht in laying lope, and aie called piess 


ban els 1825 J ITicholson Oferat 'Mechanic 448 {Oil-imlD, 
i(k the fiist "^pi ess-box, (also hollowed out of the block,) in 
which the giain is squeezed, after it has come for the first 
time fiom below the mill stones 17, the second pi ess-box, 
at the other end of the block, for squeezing thegiain aftei 
It has passed a second time under the pestles W J 

Gordon Fonndry 194 Associated with Smith, he [Richard 
Hoe’s father] had turned his attention to *press building in 
general 1896 T De Vinnc Moxoiis Mech Exeic,, 
Piintingj^io Press-building was not a distinct trade in 1683, 
1887 PaU Mall G 9 Aug s/r An aggiessive and oppiessue 
piess-censorship. X900 Macni Mag. May 36 One of oiu 
*press-coiiespondents at the piesent day, xyzg Swn r 
y^hs (1841) II gB Mist .happened to reprint this papei in 
London, for which his *presb folk were piosecuted iSag 
J Nicholson Operat Mechanic 448, h ig 460 is the eleva- 
tion of the pestle and *piess-frame, their furniture, the 
raoitais, and the piess-pestles 1840 J Buel Paunci's 
Comp, 146 Foi pulverwmg stiff clays, Concklin’s *piess- 
naiiow IS an admirable instrument 1507 O Harvey 7'i im- 
vnng Nashe Wks (Grosart) III 67 To all ballet-makeis, 
pampnieteis, *piesse banters, boon pot poets, and such 
like x8M Mall G 4 Sept. 14/1 The original intio- 
ducer of ‘•press made pens 1900 Daily Nexus ix May 3/2 
Ihe tfmory that this is a capitalist- and Piess made war 
ii %NroN Life ^ Ejr 244 He has been an incle- 
wtigable Press-mauler, for above these 1 wenty years 1844 
THAixtRKy Box of Novels Vlk^ 1900 XIII 399 The nation 
. .looks upon the *piess-Mohawks as it did upon the gallant 
pung noblemen who used a few years since to break tlie 
heads of policemen 1906 in msirn Gaz 24 Sept 4/2 One 
o books he had ever published 

IMS J el 27 Aug 4/7 The pernicious example .was 

tollowed by more than one Parisian *press.organ 18B4 
C G W Lock Workshop Receipts Ser in 361/1 Ihe die 
IS eaMly reached by lifting the chamber e, which is done by 
attaching the same to the *press plungei and elevating the 
latter. 1649 Kavanagk xiii (1857) 22B This country 

ndden. X798 Times 28 June 
1/3 At the back of the said dwelling-house are also a *piess- 
of a^hleichoift conveniences for cairying on the Business 


16 . Special combs, a from senses 10, i r : press- 
cake, = }iiihh-cahe (a) ; press-copy sb,, a copy of a 
writing made by transfei in a copying-press ; hence 
press-copy v ; press-driU, (a) « LAND-presser ; 
(q) see quot. 1884; f press-fat, a vat used for 
collecting the produce in an oil- 01 wine-press; 
press-forged a,, forged by pressure; press-house, 
the house 01 building containing a piess; a place 
wheie pressing is done, press-iron, = Pbessing- 
^ thumb-screw used to tighten 
and hold the cords of a sewing-press, in bookbind- 
ing ; press-pack v , trans to pack or compress 
(something) into small compass by means of a press 
(Webster 1S64) , press-pin, the lever of a screw- 
press • press-plate, («) m Bramah’s press » Fol- 
xoweh sb 5 , (^ 5 ) a plate of metal placed between 
the press-boards of a standing press ; press-pole, 
a pole used in pleaching . see quol. ; press-print- 
pniiting by a press, a method of punting 
porcelain • see quot. ; press-ware see quot. 


“f 1 43 X'wo pieces of lignum vitm 

PnifJ biokeii press-cakes in each sieve 1796 

Gidhei lamias Aug, I vViJI 
mnirNo ^ J pFCss copy of my last, because the original 

ass;, 


. r , wineiatj lor to araw out 

fiftie \ essels out of the presse, there were but twenty. 1895 
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Daily 14 Nov 6/5 His gun, Captain Jaques ex- 

plained, would be made of a few hollow, *^press-forged cold- 
drawn, taper cyhndeib of alloyed steel 1744 N J^ri^ey 
AiehiveA XII an To Be bold, A new Fulling-Mill, 
^Press-House and Dye-House 1878 J, Inclis Sjori ^ 
W IV. 34 The huge level is stiained and pulled at by 
the press-house coolies 1900 Caz 23 Oct. 7/2 

Allowing the populace to entei the piess-house of the vine 
yaid, i8ga Zangwiil Child} ea 0/ Glutto I 45 He taught 
them how to handle a *piess-iion, 1839 Unit Diet Aris 
1031 Upon the top of the lam, the ^piess plate or table 
rests, winch is commonly called the follower, because U 
follows the lam closely in its descent x868 Rej)ori U S, 
Commi!iitiO}ur Ag> ic 11869) 257 Two men use the Vess 
pole, .the olhor uses the pleaching-booh Uhe pole is 
thrust tliiough behind each stout veitical sapling, when 
both men pull gently and equally Thus bent back a little, 
the thud man cuts il two thirds through, cutting obliquely 
downward with tbe ple«iclimg hook. 1873 Urc Dtct At /a 
( ed. 7)111 6 soTlieie are two distinct methods of printing 
in use for china and eaithcnware , one is liansfeiica on the 
bisque, and is the method by which the oidinaiy punted 
waie IS produced, called ** pi ess punting’. *6ia Si uric- 
van r MttiallKit 38 *P^ess waie 01 Mould ware is any thing 
that can bee made, wi ought, or foimed of clay and earth, 
liy Pi esse and Mould, or by pressing and moulding 
to (connected with printing and journalism) 
press agent, a man employe's in connexion with 
a theatre 01 the like to attend to the advei Using, 
and the rcpoiUiig of the perfoimanccs , press- 
blanket, a piece of ilannel or felt used on a 
piintmg-prebb to equalize the impiesbion of the 
type; press-box, a shelter for newspapei lepoileis 
in the open air, as at a cricket 01 football match; 
press-boy, a boy employed as messenger in a 
printing-office ; in the United States, a machine- ' 
boy ; press cutting, a paragiapli , article, or notice, j 
cut from a newspaper ; also aUnd as pms-t uUtng \ 
ii^mcy\ press-gallery, a galleiy or paiL of the , 
hoiibc at any public meeting, set apart for repoiters, 
esp, that m the House of Commons or other 
legislative chamber; press-law, a law as to 
the licensing of printing, esp. of the newspaper 
pi ess; press-proof, -revise, the last proof ex- 
amined beioic punted mattei goes to pi ess; 
press-stone, the bed of a printing-press ; press- 
tradition, handing down m print 
190$ Wcitiiis Gas, 12 Dec. 9/3 A senes of sciimmages on 
lliai. bide of the Held leiuoLe from the ^niebs-box 2890 
Cent Did i Ufachi/te in the United Slates known as 
focilur or •press-boy.^ 18M Pall lilall G. 4 May ii/i A 
Visit to n *JPiess-culting Agency, . , For .some time an agency 
has been at woik for supplying newspaper icfeiences-ai so 
much per hundred culttiigs 01 a yeaily subsciiplion x8m 
\yesim. Geu 3 May a/d Mr* Chambeilain ha>> iccently 
made a feeling piotest against government by Press cutting 
agency* *902 Cycl Tour, Chtb Gas Oct, 389 The pi ess 
cullingb that lie before us 2884 Yatbs Recoil II vii 286, 
I., was in the *pr«»s gallety of the Chamber, on the 
24th May 2807 [see Galtkrv sb 3d). 2897 Mrs E L. 
Voynich Gadjly ix, A new ♦piesb-Iaw was expecLed* 1683 
Moxon Metrh* Printing^ xi. f 27 The *I’ress-Stone 

bhould be Maible, though hoiuetimes Master Printeis make 
shift with Purbeck. 267^ J, Siwint Chr Reltg, Appeal i 16 
Conveyed down to us in the same way of pen or *prcss- 
tradition that other wiitings are, 

[Me, The ougm of ilie jS forms prees^preas.pre^e^ 
preasc^ preace, is not clear. So far as concerns the length- 
ened vowel, they go with the similar forms of the veib 
prisC’ii^ preesOi preaie^ beside the ordinary piee&^mi Prlss 
V ^ These agree with cease, lease^ decease from OF, or ME. 

Aujtf, ME deemCy ako witli hasl^ feasty in which 
oiiguial bhoit e befoie ssM is lengthened (See Note to 
Prlss o 1 ) The special diniculty in the sb, is that LIE p^ds 
had no hnal e (the is-i6th c -r being only giaphical), so that 
iL cannot be idenlined with OT. and ME. picise. Could 
It be an Eng, deuvative fiom the long-vowel stem of 
the vl) pris-e[}i‘* As a foimation, u apucars to be distinct 
from piesse^ pfess, and might have been treated as a 
sepaiate woid/nwc or pteace*, but being obsolete, and 
Its senses (so far as tliey went) coinciding with those of 
Pressy H has foi tonvemonce 1;een tieated as a parallel form 
of this woid.) 

Press (pres), Now rarb, [An alteration 
oi or bubatitution for PkestjAI 5, ab in Press 
and PiiEss-MuNEk.] 

1 . The impressing of men for service in the navy 
or (less frequently) the army , compulsory enlist- 
ment ; « IJtl*RE 3 H iMPBESSMKNr NoW ffisl, 
(139* Kvn At// ^ Pers, 1 v. 37 A common presse of base, 
superfluous Tuikes May soon be louied. (Ifut this may be 
Pat Sb sb S crowd.)] , 

*599 Minshuu Sp, Old , ZA/t*, a presse or taking vp men for 
the war. x6oi K. Johnson Kmgd Cotnmw (1603) 99 He 
guielh lub captalnes commissions to take vpsoulclieistliiou^b 
the whole Kealme, (not by presse, as with us) but by stiik- 
ing vp the drumm. 1613 lYaads Xiicr m Harl HXtst, 
(Malli ) III, 304 The geueiol press that was made of men 
from all the coasts to man the ships. 2667 Load Gas No 1 
154/3 The Press for Seamen is great, and seveial C-aptains ■ 
are imployed to laise men lioth in Denmark and Iiubec 
1676 I, Matiikr AT. P/uliP's IVar (1862) 139 At Boston i 
there is a Press in order to sending forth another Aimy to 1 
pursue the enemy, a 2713 Burnet Omt 'i ^me {t^^(}) I I g | 
Jit looked hker a press than a levy 2762-» Hume Hist 
Kng (x 8 o 6 ) in xhx 779 An English army of twelve 
thousand foot and two hundred horse was levied by a ■ 
general press throughout the kingdom 2771 JumusLeif, I 
fix. (1797) 1 1. 106 'WTthregaid to thepress for seamen boun- 
ties. nave a limit, 2793 Nelson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) 

J. 399 , 1 have only got few men .« and without ^ P^jess I . 
have no idea our Fleet can be manned, 2803 PTavac Chron, 

IX. 338 There was a very hot press last night throughout 


PK mouth 2894 C N Robinson Brit Rleei 413 The 
Pi ess does derive its name, from the ‘prest’ or Mm 
piest ’ money paid to the man on entry as an eainest of his 
wages on enlisting m the King’s service. 

t to. A warrant or cominission giving authority 
to impress reel nits Obs, exc. Htst, 

1596 ^AKS. I Hen IF, IV 11. 13, I haue mis-vs’d the 
Kmgb Presse damnably I haue got, m exchange of a 
hundred and fiftie Souldieis, three hundied and odde 
Pounds 1667 Dryden IFild Gallant Epil 22 They shrink 
like seamen when a press comes out, 
t C. = PREbS-MONBY Qbs 

2626 Faithful Friends 1. 11, Marc Hold thee,hae’s gold; 
fuinish thyself with speed ‘ These shall along with us too 
Receive your press. Calve Oh, good captain, I have a 
wife, indeed, su, Marc If she be a stiiker, I will piess 
her too 

2 . tmtisf, andj*^. Impressment into service of any 
kmd , a lequibition 

2667 Decay Un Piety viii ? 44, 333 Tis this Feai [of si ngu- 
lariLy] that engages many in it , and though it hath too many 
voluiUieis, yet siiie ’tis this press that helps to make up its 
numbus. 2670 Eaciiaro Cent Cletgy 119 If men of know 
ledge, piudence, and wealth, have a phansie against a living 
of twenty 01 thiity pounds a year, theie is no way to get 
them into such an undei taking, but by sending out a 
spill tual piess, i8« W Sargfnt Braddock's E^ed 166 
To be lemiiided that such things os a Press of private 
means for the benefit of the Stale still existed 2894 Daily 
Nmvj, 25 July 5J6 Ihe Cenlial Goveinment [of China] has 
j placed an emergency piess upon the fleet of the China Mer- 
chants Company to be taken when necessary foi tiaiispoxt 
I of ti oops. 

3. allrib, and Comb.i as press4oat, -ketch, 
-smack, -vessel (a vessel employed in pressing sea- 
men). See also Pbess-gahg, Piijess-money, etc. 

x688 \jVTinvsx, Brief Rel (1857) 1 457 The next day the 
pi esse bo,it& went down the nvei to pi esse seamen 2696 
Bond Gao. No 3x64/1 On Board any of His hlajesty's 
Ships of Wai, 01 Hire-Ships, or on any Piess-Vessels, or 
Tenders 170s J* lying Past A^r 4/7 Some Piess-Ketchcs 
in that [Dublin) llaiboiir have pressed 400 Seamen within 
a few Days, and a gieat many aie voliintaiily come in. 
2743 Pfoj, Manning Navy 6 Those who are daily dragg’d 
into the PrebS'Smacfcs 

t Press, d. Obs, [ad, L. press-iiSy of style, com- 
piesscd, concise, also close, exact, accuiale, piecise; 
m origin pa. pple of pi entire to piess.] Concise, 
compendious, close, precise, exact, inmutc ; chielly 
of language. 

czSii Chapman Iliad xiv. Comm.^zgg Homcis maner of 
wilting. IS so pi esse, and puts on with so strong a cuirent, 
that It fane ouei iiinnes the most laborious pursuer 16x5 
CnooKEAWy afMani^'ys Theie is a double acceptioii of 
the word Caput among Physitioii'i, one strickt & presse, 
another large and ample, 1662 Rusr Origan ^ Ohn in 
Phmx (1721J I 33 They obseive not those terms and condi- 
tions, being drawn away from a pi ess and caieful attendance 
to them. 167s R Bum iioggc Causa Dei 329 Of which pei - 
suasion [that the World should have End by Fire], .were all 
the Stoicksi Seneca is press and full, At tUo tempere, 
solietis Legihn^yfine ineopferiitr [etc.) 

Press (pres), zil Forms: a 4.-5 presa-en, 
-yn, 4-7 prease, 6- press (5 pres), Fci, t, and 
pple, pressed , also 4- prest (4 yprast). /Q. 4-7 
prese, 4-5 preoe (4-7 praise), 5-6 preooe, 5-7 
Sc, preis, -ss, 5-7 [dial 8-9) prease, 6-7preasse, 
9 dial, preese, -ze, [Two forms : a, ME press-en, 

. a OF. press-er (islh c. in Littie) ~ It. pressure 
L, pressure, freq of premIre, press-wit to piess. 
j8 ME prkeiii, prke{it, with lengthened vowel • 
cf. p)ts,piees, piese, paiallel foim of Press sb i, 
and see Note below. The ^ form prevails in branch 
III, where it appeals to be the earlier; it is lare 
in I and II ] 

I. Literal and directly connected senses, Pii- 
maiily tram, 

1 . hans. To act upon (a body) with a continuous 
force diiected towards or against it (the body by or 
thxough which the force is excited being in contact 
with that acted upon); to exert a steady force against 
(something m contact), e g. by weight (downwards), 
or by other physical agency or voluntary effort (m 
any direction); to subject to pressure. 

(13 E E AIM P, B 1249 Trebles & pi elates Jiay 
presed to de^e ] c 2383 Chaucsr Z. G, IV 17B7 {Lutrcce) 
And as she wok hire bed she felte presse tf 2440 Proinp, 
Part), 412/a Piessyii, preino, contprmto, pttsso 2x445 
Lydg. Nightingale 15s Like hem that pie'.sen quayers of 
entent In the pressour. 2392 biiAhS Rotn ^ Jul m. u. 60 
'J’liott and Romeo pi esse one heauie beere 2656 tr Hobbes* 
Elem, Philos (1839) 211 Of two moved bodies one pi esses 
the other, when with its endeavour it makes either all or 
part of the other body to go ou of its place i 8 ao Shelley 
Scnsit, PI n 31 Her step seemed to pity the glass it prest 
x8$9 G Bird Nat Philos 89 The layer of fluid would be 
submitUd to unequal pressure, being in b piessed by the 
long column, and in A piessed only by the sboiter column. 
Jbid, 341 The plane gloss against which it is piessed 2893 
W. S u II BERT Vlopia I, You only need a button piess 
to To press [to death') ♦ to execute the punish- 
ment of peine forte et dure upon (a person arraigned 
for felony who stood mute and would not plead) • 
see Pbinb Ob5„ exc. But, 

1534 Dial, on Laws Eng n xli, T33 He shalbe pressed 
to death (see Peimb). 2604 G Dugdalc Disc Pract Bits 
Caldwell 'Buu According to the Law, he was admdged to 
be presb receiumg his iadgement on the ^tuiday, to be 
executed on Munday following. Ibid , [He] was prest 


*^75 3 Inhumane Mitrthers 6 The same day he was pressed, 
being very willing to dye, 2770 CJvron in Awi Reg, 139/2 
Conoway at first refused to plead, but being taken down and 
shewn the apparatus for piessinghim to death, if he refused, 
he relented 2900 Dcaly Neios 31 Dec 6 There can be no 
doubt that it was m 1736 that the barbarous practice of 
' piessuig lo death ' was last resorted to. 

o As a sign of affection or courtesy (with a 
person, the hand, etc as object). 

2700 Drydcn Iliad vi. 173 She press'd Th’ illustrious 
mmiit to her flagrant bieast, 2780 Cowplr Deoes 26 ’Ti*, 
then I feel myself a wife. And piess. thy wedded side 2820 
Scorrr Lady of L ii xxxvii, The Min&trer& hand he kindly 
piessed, Miller^s Daughter iGoShe rose, 

and press’d you heart to heart. 

d. iHtr, To exert piessnre ; lo bear with weight 
or force 0;/, upon, against 
1815 J Smith Panorama Sc bf Art \ 76 The column 
sustained by the bottom of such a vetsel is therefore no 
more than what would piess upon the bottom of a vessel Y 
Ibid, 232 To make the surface’s intended to be m contact, 
pie&s against each other simultaneously and uniformly in 
eveiy pait. 2837 W Irving Capt Bonneville HI. 240 
The heavy buflalo aie easily ovei taken by the Blackfeel, 
whose fleet steps press lightly on the suriace 2878 Huylly 
Physiog} 88 Since air possesses weight, it necessaiily 
presses upon any object exposed to its influence 

2 . irms. To cause to move in some diiection or 
into some position by iDiessnre, to push, drive, 
thiust. (With various advbs. and pieps ) 

C1410 Master of Game (MS, Digby 182) xviv, If,. be 
foote and knees haue . . ypre^sede b^ giasse a doune. 
<3x435 CufsorM 12829 (Trill.) pe diopesy so to gider him 
piCbt 02440 Pfonrp, Pare 412/1 Precyn in, tngeio. Ibid, 
412/2 Presse downe, depnnio, reprimo 1326 Tindalc 
Luke VI 38 Good measui e, pressed doune, shaken to gedder, 
and ninnynge ouei 1697 Dampicr Voy, I xviii, 495 The 
Wind being on our broad side, prest her down very much, 
*824 R Stuart //«/ 196 The steam presses 

the pistons or valves forward in that direction 2832 R & J 
Lander Raped, Niger I. xi 84 The weight of his orna- 
xaents almost pressed him to the ground. 2842 Tcnnyson 
Locksley Hall go Baby fingers, waxen touches, pres.s me 
fiom the mother's bieast. 2899 Allbuit's Sysi Med VII 
250 The blood piessed up the vena cava can be aspirated 
into the light heart 
to, fig (usually with dowi^ 

A 1340 Hampolp Psalter, Cant 497 Noght pressid doM'ii 
in be luf of bis warld. 2382 Wycljf Bible Pref Ep, i, 61 
Pictagorax. more wilnyng other mennus thingis shamfastli 
to lerneii, than his owne vnshamfastli to prece foith isua 
zmpwUnter ingerere] 257® Fleming Pampl Epist, 83 
We felt the burthen of necessitie pressing downe our 
shouldeis, 2668 R Sttele Husba$tdf nan's Calling vii. 
(1672) 188 The husbandman .hath weights to press him 
down, and theiefoie hath need of wings to lift him up 
3 To extract by pressure , to express , to squeeze 
(juice, etc.) out of ot fiom something. 

2388 WvcLiF Gen xl. n Theifor Y took the grapis, and 
presside [c 1430-40 MSS I ^ S presside hem) out m to 
the cuupe winch Y helde f 2420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 49 
Setlie horn in water , , pen lake hom up , wesse a non be 
water of hom. 2326 Pilgr Per/, (W de W 1532) 240 b, 
This shall presse out teares of our eyes 2(597 Dryden 
Virjg Georg 1 412 To gathei Laurel-berries, and tbe Spoil 
0 f Moody Myrtles, and to press your Oyl 2744 Berkeley 
Mres § 2X2 Wine is pressed fiom the giape 2830 M. Dono- 
van Dorn, Econ I 13 It is very probable, that it was much 
the same woid as is used,.m Gen, u, 21, viz. from 513 ' 
to piess out. 

4 . To subject to pressuie so as to reduce to a 
particular shape, consistence, smootliness, thinness, 
or bulk, or so as to extract juice, etc, fiom; to 
compress, squeeze 

c 1430-40 [see piec , quot. 2388), 1549 Act 3 <5’ 4 Edw, VI, 
c 2 & 8 That no person shall put to sale here wuhin the 
Realm e, any cloth being pressed to be. worne here within 
the Realme of England 233s Eden Decades 3 They neuer 
eate lucca eveepte it be nret sliced & pressed. 2562 J, 
Hlywood Prov, ^ Epigr, (xS^) 137 He hath tumd hte 
typpet and pi eat it so close. That for a tumd typpet it 
bath a fayie glose. 1659 Leak WaUrwls, i The Aiie 
may be prest, but not the Water 2715 Desaguliehs Fuls 
Impr 45 You have always moie dense Air in the Room, it 
being more piess'tl 17^ Harmbr Obsei’v x. iv 133 Into 
these they put the curds, and binding them up close, press 
tliein, 2796 Mrs Glasse Ccokevy xxi 339 Press them as 
long as there is any milk m the almonds 1844 U. Dodd 
Te.vtile Mantif, 111. 206 ‘Pressing’ it [cloth] between hot 
iron plates and smooth millboard. 

1 6 To print « iJtpBEss 0 1 4. Obs. or arch 
1379 Fulkl Conftet, Sanders Sgr Howe pioue you that 
this picture was piessed when that leafe came to coriectmn i 
2637 Laud Relat, Confer Ep. Ded. (1639) A uj b, The Dis- 
couise upon this Conference stayed so long, before it could 
endure to be piessed 2857 T. H. Warren By Severn Sea 
32 He who pressed, He who bound. 

II. Figurative senses, denoting actions com- 
paied to physical piessure. Usually traits. 

6 tram {Jig, of i) Of an enemy, an attacking 
force, etc. . To bear heavily on, to assail with 
much force; to reduce to stiaits; to beset, haiass. 
Now chiefly in hard pressed 
2373 Barbour Brace x 316 [He) piesyt the folk that 
tliar-ui ves, Swa that nocht ane the jet durst pas C2400 
Distr Tioy 8606 Polidamas, the pert, was presset so fast, 
pat he was wonen in wei, & away led. 1560 Daus tr. 
Slndane's Comm, 333 The horsemen pressed him befoie, and 
tbe fotemen gauc the onset at his back. 1607 Topscll 
Four-/ Beasts (2658) roi All of them being pressed with 
Dogs 01 other wilde Beasts, will fly unto a man for succoui 
2686 tr, Chardvis Coronat Solyman 94 The Generalissimo 
ceas’d not to press the Armenians. i^j^Mem Cni Teckely 
II. 153 The Place was pressed with vigour enough till the 
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I ith of September, 1760 Robi>.rt!»on CAm. r, jv 1S13 

V. 40s Tbe castle of Milan was pressed more clo^ly than 
ever 1803 Forbes Mitchell Gi .VW/z/y 03 Although 

hard preyed at first, the force eventually gamed a .\ictory. 

fb. Of a tyrant, adverse circumstances, etc. ; 
To oppress ; to cm^, reduce to distress or misery ; 
to load or burden with impositions or restrictions ; 
to distress, afi^ct 03s. 


Na man snide swa hardy be ttym to pi^, ro laic ar 
sla. 1SS3 T, Wilson Jihi (1580) aoa Lhnsogonus here 
that mobte can doe, will presse vs with his power 
T. Washington tr Nttkolays Vty. 111 xiu. 95 Yet ^e they 
pr&^s^ wyth a more gnenous tributes 1609 Bible (Donay) 
HisU radU II 1079 The children of Israel were pressed 
with servitude in -®gypt. 1633 P Fletcher Purple M 


E, 153 The Jt'eopie, prehsa ny nunger, cauw luuuiy wr 
Bre^ *7^ Smeaton Edysione L* 1 102 , 1 should not be 
able to, get out when there pressed with danger, 

O. To affect with a feeling (physical or mental) 
of pressure constraint, or distress ; to weigh dowm, 
burden, oppress (the feelings, mind, spirits, etc.). 

1604 Shaks. Oik, III. iv. 177 , 1 naue this while with leaden 
thoughts beene prest. *6^ Ridcley Pract Physic 259 
When he ascen^fe a steep places he « pressed with an 


frighted Soul 

t d. Of a difficulty or the like : = Beset v. 3 b. 
1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres^ 35 On the other side no 
mtonvenience can presse our interpretation of 'spiritual 
eating Christ by friin*, x66a Stillingfl Ong.Sacr la. i 
4 8 Atheist in denying a Deity, must assert something 
else instead of it, which is pressM with the same, if not 
greyer difficulties, and proved by far less reason, 

e. To put to straits, as by want of time, space, 
means, etc. : in passive, usually with for. (C£ 8 b.) 

>578 Hicres in Ellis Ong Leii Ser il IV 47, I am 
very sensible how much you press yourself to keep corre- 
spondence with me. 18x3 Macaulay in Life Sr Lett (1880) 
I, 42 Being pressed for room, I will conclude. 18x7 CObbbtt 
XXXl 1 . 334 In writing the last Number I was pressed 
for time, 1845 Disraeli Sihl iir in, 1 am pressed for busi- 
ness, but I wul wmt and watch over him till the crisis is 
pass^ x86x Crahc Hist. En^ Lit. I 89 He had felt con- 
tinually pressed fay the necessity of economising his paper 
panmment* x8M G. A. Lawrence Sam Merct xiv, You 
can have money sooner, if you are much pressed for it. 

7, To produce a strong mental or moral 
impression upon ; in mod. use usually {Jig. from 
I d), to bear heavily, weigh upon (the mind, etc.). 

x$Sx T. Norton tr* Caivuis Inst i 5 Least they shoulde 
in al tbinges seme to despise him, whoes maiestie still 
presseth vpon them. xSoa Mar. Edgeworth Metal T 
bSifi) 1 * xvil X44 The reflection that he had wasted his 
time..pressed upon his mind 1838-9 Fr. A Keaible 
ResU. in Georgia (1863) 131 People in the South, pressed 
upon by northern opinion. 

8 irans. To urge on, impel or try to impel to 
action; to constrain, compel, force. 

[The frequency of irese forms in 8, 9, g h perh. indicates 
some assoaation with the intr senses in ill ] 

«- 1390 Gower Cot^ 1 . 217 Sodeinly thejugge he nom 
and bath him pressed. That he the sotbe him hath con- 
fessed igQo Shaks. Mids H. hi 11 184 Why should hee 
stay whom Loue doth presse to go ? What lone could presse 
Lysander from my side? i6ix Bible Acts xviii 5 Paul 
was pressed in spint, and testified to the lewes. that lesus 
was Christ, ,1738 J S. Le Dratis Ohsenu Surg. (1771) 
164 The Patient being pressed to go backwards, went 
behind the Tent tdSx May Const. Hist (1863) I. 1 62 
They [the Commons] could withhold the supplies and piess 
the king with representations agmnst his ministers. 

/ 3 l^ i^S Rsg. Preoy Council Scot I, 372 lliair Majesteis 
heirtofoir bes na wayjs preissit ony personis m the fre use 
of thair consdenca Ibid III. 281 They have nevir 
persuadit nor prdssit his Majesue to this hour 15^ t 
CARuIcmAEL Let in Wodrovi Soc Misc (1844) 444 Turn- 
cotes ,i£ they were preasit, they wald be readie to cap, and 
cop^ and surpleis. X&13 Pr Charles Lei, (m Aihenseum 
24 Feb. (1872) 24x/a) Ye enec promised that the King [my] 
father should be no farder preaced in matters of rehmon. 
a x6a7 Middleton Mayor of Quinhorough i. (xddi) 8 Great 
Constantine our Noble Father,, therefore prais'd me into 
this profession 

b. Said of danger, business, etc., or of time. 
Now only absol or UUr. To compel haste or dis- 
patch; to be urgent; to be pressing; to demand 
immediate action. (Cf. 6 e.) So mod,F. /e imps 
presse; le p4nl pj esse. 

CX440 York Myst. xl, 192 Here may we notte melle of 
FIS tyde, For prossesse of plaies Imt piecis m plight. 
x6ta 1 EMPLE mm. Wks. 1731 1 . 396 1 -he Prince wou’d have 
had me slay, but. I pretended some Letters press’d me, 
Md so went away 1746 Col. Ret. Penusylo. V 44 Let it be 
done with Dispatch, for the rime presses. 1823 Scott 
xxviii, Do you think I will read all these?. I mean, 
li there any thing which presses? Mod. Time pi esses: 
I must ^ ^ 

c. To impel to rapid movement; to urge on, 
hasten, dnve quickly, lare. 

i6ri Bible A^f/wryiii.^ So the posts., went out, being 
hastened, and pr^^ed on by the king^ commandement. 1856 
Kane Atcf. Expi. II, xx. 19S, I pressed my dogs for the hut, 

d. With the movement as obj.. To urge, hasten, 
execute quickly. 

xfAM Collins Oriental Eel. iv g Fast as they prest their 
flight. i8ai Scott Kenihj Mii, 1 ’ressilian and hi& atten- 
dants pressed iheir route with all dispatch. 
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9. To urge by viords or arguments; to try hard 
to persuade; to importune, beg, beseech, entreat 
(a person to do something ax for something). 

a. 1593 Bilsok Gcoi. Christ* s Ut. I’hey be leromw 

owne words that I pre'.se you with *S9® Shaks. A fetch J. 
IV, i 42s You press mee farre, and therefore 1 will yeeld 
1617 Mobvson litn i. 23 Neither they nor any other w ould 
take the least reward of mee, though I P^sed them to 
recenie it. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ittdta k P* Pref, More 
than Four hundred Queries to which I was prebsed for 
Answers. 1748 AnsotCs Yqy. iii x. 409 He was much 
pressed to go into a neighbouring apartment. x8oo De 
Quincly m 'H. A. Page’ Li/e (1877) ib 53 avoid 
being pressed to stay another day. 187s Jo\>ett Plato 
(ed 2) I IS, I^will share the enquiry with you, but I will 
not press you if you would rather not 

8 1623 Pr. Charlfs Let (in Aihenseum 24 Feb. (1872) 

241/2) mich the Pope so eainesthe preases to be added 
b inir. or absol To tise urgent entreaty ; to ask 
or seek importunately. Const for or tnf. ; foimerly 
also on^ upon (a person). 

jS 1401 PoL Poems (Rolls) II 33 Freer^ what charity is 
this, to prease upon a rich man, and to intice him to be 
buried among 30U fiom bis parish church? 1529 More 
Dyaloge iii Wks 214/1 He was in his exammaciou sore 
preaced \’pon to tell for what intent he made such a sermon 
ready. « Lady A Halkftt Auiohiog (187s) 43 As 
much as was fitt to prese for the reason 

a, AX533 Ld Berners Huoti clvi, 599 Kynge Arthur 
hath sore pressed on me to haue ray dignyte & realme 1648 
in Hamilton (Camden) 220 My Loid Newcastle hes 

prest mouch lor his dispach, and a comision for the North. 
X709-X0 Addison Tailor No. 121 ? i Theie was a Gentle- 
woman below who pressed very much to see me 1766 
Goldsm. Yic, JV, viu, And spread his vegetable stoie And 
gaily pressed, and smiled X833 Ht. hlARTiNCAU Manc/t 
Strike IX, Don’t press for an answer yet 1805 Lake in 
Law Times XCIX 468/1 , 1 applied foi this on the 9th May, 
and pressed for it day by day 

10. trans. To urge, insist on the doing of (some- 
thing); to solicit, request (a thing) earnestly. 
Const. oUf upon (a person) 

1625 Burges Pets. Tithes 16 The Apostle? peremptory 
commaund more then once pressed m the Gospel 1673 
Essex Papers (Camden) I 93 The discontented part of y® 
Citty press, that y« Election last mentiond may be con- 
firm’d X7X0 Frideaux Ong. Tithes iiL 143 notCt St. 
Ambrose very earnestly presseth the payment of lithes. 
a 17x6 Blackall Wks (1723) 1 294 , 1 suppose, it was not 
press’d upon such, by the Apostles, as a Duty. 2^x770 
JoRTiN.S'm/i (1771) 1 IV 6s Such a peison might eainestly 

B the obserA’ance of a duty which himself had so well 
ed. 1834 Tracis fot Tunes No. 40 2 This material 
part of piety had not been sufficiently pressed on my 
people X899 AUbnit*s Sysi Med VII, 591 Nothing now 
remained but to press the use of anti-pneumococcic serum. 

11. To urge, insist on the belief, admission, or 
mental acceptance of (something) ; to impress (a 
thing) upon the mind, emphasize, inculcate eai nestly ; 
to present earnestly, plead with insistence (a claim, 
etc ). Const, on^ upon (a peison, his attention, etc.). 

1625 Burges Pers Tithes 35 Jt must he pressed.. vpon 
the Magistrate, that he is bound in Conscience to pull down 
all Churches, once superstitiously prostituted to Fopi&h 
Idolatry x6^ Bentley Boyle Led ix. 303 Ihe Apostle 
presseth this advice m the text xeSx Cow per Conversation 
X04 Remember, if you mean to please, To press your point 
with modesty and ease 1836 J Gilburt CAr A tonem vi. 
(1852) 174 Ihus aie we bi ought again to the conclusion 
already pressed upon attention 1875 Jowctt Plato (ed, a) 

I 379 Crito IS but piessing upon mm the opinions of the 
many. 1878 Siubbs Const, Hist. HI. xviii § 664. 129 Letters 
m which he .presses on the potentates of east and west 
the great opportunity for ecclesiastical union. 

12. To urge, thrust (something to be taken or 
accepted) upon a person 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 1, He pressed the offer so 
repeatedly and respectfully that at length she accepted it. 
1815 W. H Ireland ScnSbleomama 285 note^ He lefused 
the first ecclesiastic dignities, which were unsolicitedly 
piessed upon him. 1879 M Pattison Milton v 63 The 
garden-house in Aldersgate-street hadbefoie been found too 
small for the pupils who wei e being now pressed upon Milton. 

13. To push forward (arguments, views, con- 
siderations, positions, etc.), 
x66s Sir T HERBERr Trao. (1677) 355 Nor am I willing 
to press these conjectures any further, 1766 Fordyce Serm 
Yng Worn. (1767) 1 . 1. I press not any farthei an aigu- 
ment p ^ceedingly plain. 1856 FROUDE^wf. Eng. I n 
130 Charles had no desue to piess matter to extiemities 
1^4 Stubbs Const Hist. I. x 320 Stephen pressed hxs 
advantage 

III. Senses connected with the notion of a ci owd ' 
or throng, or of pushing one^s way as 111 a throng : 
cf. Press i, Pnmanly intr. Here the i3 forms 
are usually the earlier, and predominate till c idoo. 
As L ft entire pressai e and OF. presser were only 
transitive, the intransitive use appears to have been de- 
veloped m Eng , and perh. m connexion with the notion 
or jMessing or crowding upon each other. 

X4, tnir. To come closely to or about a peison 
or place ; esp. of a number of persons : to come up 
or gather m a ciowd ; to crowd, thiong. Also 
fi. X3 . Gav) 4 Gr Kni 830 Mony proud mon her 
presed, tet prynce to honour. 13 Cursor M. 2796 (Gott.) 
pe mme bat loth [= Lot] jiaim [pus] bisoght, pe mare hai 
pressed] and sesid noght, c 1440 Bone Flor 
1082 They pre^d abowte syr Sampson all 1526 Tindale 
4J1 the people preased to touche hym. xMg 
Mtrr. Mag.t Igorcesier wUf I could not passe, so sore they 
on me preast. 1569 Stocker tr. Ltod. 6 tc. i. xxxii. 38 
Commanding them to prease and talke with the Captaynes. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, fv, iii. i 19 No humble suters prease 


to speake for right. x6io Holland Camden s Brti. (1637) 
17s By leason of the multitude pieasing up to him, 
a (;x4oo Song Roland 635 Inglei, and arnold, of the 
peres, I say, Piessen to the pi mee in )>er palle wedis 
«;i4oo Destr Troy 8227 Then the grebes Opwessit horn 
with pyne, piessit full hard 164* H More ^ong Soul n. 
i. 11 Ivii, 'Ihe crosse lines of a Rhomboides That fiom their 
meeting to all angles presse 164^ m Hamtlion Papets 
(Camden) 210 The enemy piesseth harde upon us. 1776 
Gibbon Deal ft F xu (1869) L341 The nations of Geimany, 
who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the erapii e 1833 
Ht Martineau Alanch Stake ix, The most thinking men 
in the crowd pressed low aids the w'aggon 1876 C M 
Davies Unoi tk Lend 106 Consisting of ‘ thoughts that 
had been piessing in upon his own soul’ 1881 Hemy 
Comet of Boise xxvi. All the sailors piessed up, eager to 
know how the pursuit had been shaken off, 

b. irans. To crowd upon, tbiong. Obs. ox an k. 

xS49-6a Sternhoi d & H jP^ cxlii. 7 When thou art good 

to me, the just shall prease me round about 1582 N T 
(Rhem ) Luke viii 45 Maister, the multitudes thiong and 
piesse thee IVulg te comprimunt et aflfligunt , Wyclif I083 
thnngen and tuimentyn thee, 1388 thiisten and disesen thee , 
Tindale, etc ihruste the and vexe the , Geneva, Lhi ust thee 
and treade on thee; 1611 throng thee and preasse iheej 
Revised, press thee and crush thee] c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lvi. iv, They presse me neere, my soule 
m snare to take. 

c. A'dtit. To press sail = to crowd sail : see 
CRO^^D 9 , and cf. press of sail, Press sb ^ 9 , 

x86o Alerc. Mai me Mag, VII 98 Piess on sail, to see if 
you can come in. 

16 tnir To push or strain foiwaid, as tliiongn 
a ciowd or against obstacles or hindrances , to push 
one’s way, advance with force or eagerness ; to 
hasten onward, urge one’s way. 

C1330 R Brunne Chioiu (1810) 112 Aftei I>is fe*'^' 

E iaised steuen with alle his here, pe castellis he seised, faat 
e hat neuer ere CX330 — Chi on. Wace (Rolls) ij8ir 
Among pe moste euere he piesed. His harde strokes nought 
ne sestd c 1383 Chaucer L.G W 642 {fZleopatrdi In w- ith 
the polax presith he & sche, <?i4oo Destr. 'hoy 5138 So 
pai past fio pat pales, pieset vnto horse. 1326 Uindalc 
Phil 111. X4 , 1 foiget that w'hich is behynde me., and preace 
vnto the marke apoyiited atsgg Splnser F. Q. vii vl 1% 
The Giantesse , boldly preacing on raught forth her hand. 
ido3 Florio Montaigne it. x, (1632) 226 Sometimes they 
please out thicke and threefold. 1621 Brathwait Nat. 
Emhasste, etc. (1877) 257 Two lollie shepheards, that do 
hither prese 

a c 1400 Destr Troy 2156 And pus pertid pe persons & 
piesset to here ynnes CX407 Lydg. Reson ^ Sens 5129 
Ay the more I can to presse The more my Ioy[e] gan 
tenciesse 14 m Tundalds Vis (1843) 158 Efthyr them 
full fast I prest 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xx\iii 49 Vnto 
no mess piessit this prelat, For sound of saciing bell nor 
skellat X560 Daus tr Sleidanis Comm. 136 So made way 
for their fellowes without, winch immediately pressed in 
with a stiong power. i 65 o Boyle New Exp. Phys. blech. 
xvii no Air would press in at some little Avenue or other, 
X738 WrsLCY Ps Lxxxix IV, With Reveience and lelmious 
Dread His Servants to his House should press. x8xo Sicoit 
Lady of L 111 xiv, Pi essing forward like the wind xSeo 
Bryant Ihad I. v isSvTrojans, great in masteiy of steeds, 
Press on ' 

fb reft, in same sense Sc. Ohs rare. 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron ii, 1310 Qwha wijie in walde piesse 
hym out, han hym behuffit to mak entre. Ibid mi 2570 
(Cotton hIS) Wihu al he k^nge of Injglandis m^cht He 
pressit hym [IVeno ss AIS He schupe him] to he cite ncht, 
16. tnir. To push one’s way, thrust oneself, ad- 
vance into a person s presence, onnto a place, boldly, 
presumptuously, or insistently ; to appioach ventur- 
ously, to venture , to push oneself forward, obtiude 
oneself, intrude, arch 

1377 Langl P pi. B xiv. 212 here he peie preseth 
bifor be iiche with a pakke at his rugge c 1394 P PI. 
Crede 749 So of hat beggers brol a bychop schal worhen. 
Among pe peres of be lond prese to sitten. c 1460 Urbaiu* 
tails 2S in BabeesBk. 13 Amonge he genteles gode & heiide, 
Prece bon not vp to h3»3 for no hyn& iS3S Covlrdale 
Prov XXV. 6 Prease not in to place of greate men. 
— Ecclus xui 10 Pieasse not thou vnto him, that thou be 
notshottout. X587TURBERV. Tiag T (1837) i4lhepeevishe 
puttocke may not preace in place where Eagles aie, 1606 
J. Carpenter Solomon * s Solace viu. 32 Foi bidden to prease 
forth to do the priests office. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. iv 663 
Men’s knowledges have proper limits set, And should not 
prease into the mind of God. 

a. 1393 Langl. P.Pl C wir 55 There he pouieprtssth 
by.fore with a pak at hus rygge. 1599 Sandys hwopm 
Spec (1633) 76 , 1 will not here piesume to presse in with my 
determination upon this great aifference and question 1607 
Dekkcr & Webster Hist. Sir T. Wyatt D 's Wks. 1873 
III 88 Paidon me Madam, that so boldly I piesse into 
your Chamber, 17x4 Swift Imit, Hoi ace 11. vi. 89 You 
ne’er consider whom you shove. But rudely press before a 
duke. 1885 G Macdonald Diary Old Soul 16 May, I 
would go near thee— but I cannot press Into tby presence 
—It helps not to presume. 

tb. rejl. To piesume, take upon oneself rare 
1500-20 D UNBAR Pw/Mx^v 14 MethochtDerae Fortoun 
. said on this maneir preiss the nocht to strife aganis my 
(mheill. 1535 Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls) I 4 And preis 
the nocht my puipois till impung. 

+ 17. ini). To strive, tiy bard, endeavour, attempt 
to do something (usually with eagerness or haste) ; 
to aim at, stnve or endeavour after something. 
Also m weaker sense To essay, undeitake, take 
in hand Ohs. (So ¥, presser in Froissart (Godef.) ) 

, ”374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 446 To seen here goodly 

^ 10 prese [rimes encrese, cece] CX380 Wvclip 

Wks, (1880) 166 3 onge childre presen faste to be prestifc 
c X475 Ratif CoiAear 615 To cum to this Palice he preissis 
to pieif 15x3 Douglas AEnets x. xi 193 Athir way till 
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assay thiys pieisyt hes he 1578 T, Pnoci or Got^ Galiery^ 
Lament, Genttlw , With Poets peiij 1 doo not pieace to 
wtite. 1586 J Carmiciiacl Lei in If^odiow Soe, UTisc, 
(1844) 442 .pteasc to t\ebh ane Indiana or black more, 
whom al the walir in the sea can never mak quhite a 1598 
Pi LLi JDaotd ti Betfi\abe Vto\,^ Of this sweet poet, Jove's 
tiiusiLian I please to sing. 1637-50 Row Ki>h 

(Wodiow Soc ) 24 The Kirk iii Lius mean tyme preassing 
to keep their Assemblies, but got little good done. x64» 
Rooms Naaman Ep. Ded a We had now need to preasa 
upon mote familiar acquaintance with God 
«• *375 (^iS* 1487) Barbour Bruce xviii 105 And thai that 
piessU mast to stand War slane doune X4S0 Sir G. H \yd 
Law Arm (S.T S.) 79 Thai movit l>alaill and wens, piessand 
quha inycht be lord, a 1500 Rat/s Rta/uig 1 337 Hot that 
pow pres to do, my sone, Rjcht as bow wald to the war 
done 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xi. 4 Lang heir to dwell na 
thing thow piess. 163a Lirucow Jrav iii 100 '1 hey had 
swoine, it I piessed to escape, befoie the rest , they 
would throw me into the sea. 

18 . tnH\ To strive, contend, make resibtance. 
tafe, (Now only fiom id.) 

<• *375 Sc, Lc^, SaiiUs 11. \Paitlus) 543 Saule, saule,, is it 
nocht hard to b® agane he brod b^ lor to prcacV *S90 
bi'i NfSLR P Q t XU , zg Ne Z against the same can lustly 
pieace [; peace, 1 clease] xBya M ori by yoPap e 1 (1886) 
3 Human nature, happily for us, ni esses ever against tins 
system 01 that. 

For the veib-stem m Comb., see Pfiiisa 1 j {5 b. 
[yoie. The J 3 forms Jiris /; ease, pvaie, agi ee 

in their lengthened vowel with cease, lease, dixease, com- 
pelled with F. cessef*t lesser, and ME. decesse*, but while m 
tlie latter the long vowel form alone siuvives (in the simple 
woxd), heie jtfcss is the suniving Kbini, piea'ie, p^ecur. 
scarcely appealing m liteiaiyEng after 1650, though still 
used 111 noith Eng dialects from the Scottish holder to 
Lancashne and Yoikshiie, written pieese, picase, pieeze, 
Pteaae (pi 7 z). This English lengthening of French short e 
uefore ss and st (cf. deaAt,Jiast)ua‘i not been saijsraclonly 
esploincd ; it is discussed (with other lengthenings) by Mors- 
bach in FesisJut/t/ilrlVendelm P'oeister (1003) 327. The 
fact that OF esse, cesse, beste,/e$te, were in Piraid/? tesse, 
ue^se, husie, Jtede, has suggested that double ME. forms 
such Q,spfesse,jpi?5e, aught come from two French dialects, 
p) ici>se, ucsse, giving pt he, as bhee gave MIC. pit a , but 

the e ot ptesCfpfvase, seems to be the open 0, not the c)u«e e 
as in pice ) 

Press (pres), paj, and pressed; 
also 6-8 prest. [Altered from or substituted for 
Prest vJ, by absociation willi Piii:s5 z/.i: see 
PRESS-MOifBr. 

'i hib lesull mav have hocn raclHtatud by the fai L that the 
pa. t. aiidpa«pT)re could bo the po. t and pple, cither 
of Prest vU (cu cast, cost, tUf uvt), or o(pf ess vb (cf d;est, 
past, iost\ 1.0 that ‘ ho was piebl ’ could be understood either 
as) * he was pi cited ’ or ‘he was presbed’,] 

1 1. tmns. To engage (men) with earnesl-money 
for bervice ; to enlist by pait-payment or * bounty^ 
in adv<ance ; » Pkest t. Ohs, 

1600 H0LI.AND Livy xxvi. wsv. 6io When the Consuls 
could neither laise men enow, nor }et find monie. for to 
piebbtt aiuj, hue them, and pay lUeir wagci withall. 

2 . To force (a man) to serve in the army or 
navy; « limtESS Pkest 2, with fmther 
development of the sense of compulsion. 

(Quots. Z543 and 1568, fiom their early date, may belong 
to pRi SI* vP, prest being a shortened form of presUd, as in 
tosi, ihi nsi, eta) 

C*S43 Bacon Poltty of War Pref., Wks 1564 1 . 135 b. The 
men, which wer prest to go vnto the wanes, it ib almobt 
incredible, what alacryte & guickenes of spirite was in 
them. X568 Grai ton Chrott, II 35 Euery Souldiour thcie 
pi cut bhould pay ten bhillyngeb, and thereupon to be dis- 
charged from that voyage ] *578 Court Min, Grocers* 

C II Aug., 15 men which were pressed by thib Company 
to borue in the Qneneb Ma*!” sliipps. *S9S Loeri/te ii 11. 
D ij, 0 wife « .if r had bene quiet, 1 hod not bene prest. . 
Hut come, . .shut vp, for we must to the warres. 1600 h aikpax 
Tasso xx, xvi, Men lialfe naked, without stiength or skill , 
Late pubbed fooith to warre, acambt their will, 1637-77 
FcLniAsi Resolves i, xlvu. 74 Like Scab prest from an 
indulgent Father, they would come for a sad Vale, X697 
Dkyden Vir^, Georg, i 68x The peaceful Peasant to the 
Wars 13 piestj The Fields lye fallow in mglouous Rest 
1708 Mas. CsNrLiVRC Basic Body 11 ii, Let me catch you 
no moie Puppy-bunting about my doors, lest I have you 
piebt iiiio the Service, biirah. 1745 Wislly Wks (187s) 

I. 513 The Constables and Church wardeiib came to presb 
>ou for a soldier. 1749 Fikidino Tom foms xvi vm. 
To coiUtive some method of hasing him ( Jones] presbcu 
and sent on board a biup x833 RIarkyai P, iumple xvi, 
He leplied that he had been pressed out of an Aineucau 
ship, that he was an Aiuencati born, and that he had never 
taken the bounty. 1874 Grbbn Shoii Mist, viii. § 3. 485 
Poor men who refused to lend were pressed into the army. 

b. iiUr, or absoL 

a 1635 Ft.BTciiKR Hwn Lieat, rr. iv, Come get your men 
t^ether . . And pi esse where please you as you inarch 1678 
Marvbll Growth Popery 43 The King is fain to press now. 
1819 Crabde y; of Hall v. 174 Gangs came piessing till 
they bwept the shore. X90X Ld. Raolan in iVestm Gaz, 
33 May 3/3 We pressed for the Navy until a time remem- 
bered by many present j we pressed for the Army until a 
much more recelht penod. 

c, imns. To take aiithorilatively for royal or 
public use; = Impbess b, 

1633 T Stafford Poe. Hib, 11 xxiv. (i8ai) 450 To pr^se 
and take up any the Boats, or Vessels that are or shall bee 
Within the compasse of your command. 1687 A IuOveli. 
tr. Thtveno^s Trtm i 178 Saturday after noon the Cachef 
of Catie pressed our Camels to fetch wood from the Sea- 
side. x6^ Crowns Caligula i. Wks. 1874 IV 360 And all 
the horses, in, or near the towa You press d, to bnng th 
loiperial treasure home. 1813 w«llington in Gurw. De^„ 
(1839) X. 303 He was pot autnorised to press boats, yrt he 
pressed at the British landing place boats which had been ^ 


in our SOI VICO two yeais. 1907 C. B WiNCHEsrER in Let, to 
E^tor, In British India to this day every executive officer 
when he moves camp * pi esses carts’ to obtain means foi 
transporting his tents 

d. transf, and fig. To seize and force into some 
service , = Impress 57 3 c 

1398 B JoNSON Ev, Man in Hum iii. li, Would we weie 
eene prest^ to make poiters of, and seiue out the remnant 
of our dales, in Thames-street, xdax Burton Anat Mel 
111 li. II. 1 (1651) 450 They press and muster up wenches as 
we do souldiers 1733 Pore Ess Man in. 86 Reason but 
serves when prest. But honest Instinct comes a volunteei. 
1834 Lamb Elia Ser ii. Capt, Jackson, The anecdote was 
pies&ed into the account of the family importance x^x 
Freeman Ess Ser. i iv. 85 In 'Ihieiiy’s well known 
History he is pressed into the seivice of that wiitei’s 
peculiar theories 1883 Giuiour Mongols xxvii 322 'J he 
'shii t * aforementioned .is pi essed to do duty as a towel. 
Hence Fre ssing dU, f^.,ii[npiessment, also aiti ib 
159* Percivall Sp Duty Maherhmenio, piessing of 
soldiers, delectus >640 Pym in Rnshw. Hist Coll ni (1692} 

I . 33 But now thcie follows Piessing of men against their 
Wills, 01 to find otheis 1748 Smoi cr i r Rod Rand, x\iv, I was 
disainicd, taken pi isoner, and carried on boaid a piessing- 
tender. 1761 Humc ihst Eng, II. App m. 510 Uhe 
power of pressing both foi sea and land seivice was 
another pierogative 1809 J. Adams Wks (1854) IX 327 
j\ few words more on the subject of pressing. 

Press (of parchment) : see Prest ip ^ 
Fressable (pre’sabl), a A twe. [f. Press 
+ -^VBLE. Also m form rRESSiBLE.] That may 
I be pressed • in various senses of the veib. 

n!x65a Bromc £tig. Moor iti 111, Of all ages that me 
I piessahle, Fiom sixteen unto sixty, 1667 Wati Riioosr 
I P'lre Loud 156 Which, I think is piessahle upon nch 
i exempted persons now 

; Fre’ssable, a 2 rai e, [f Press z* 2 + . vble ] 
Liable to be piessed or taken by a picss gang 
1833 M ScoiT Tom Cringle 11 (1859) 37 Pick up all the 
infoimation you can regaiding the haunts of the piessahle 
men at Cove 

Fxess-bed. Obs, exc. dtaL A bed consti tided 
lo fold lip, when not in use, into a piess (PBEhS 
sbP- 14) closed by a door or doors ; somelimes less 
coiiectly applied to a box-bed (which does not 
fold up) shut in by folding doors. Also aUnb* 
1660 Pepys Dtaiy 14 May, Tlie Judge and I. lay in one 
piess bed. there being two moie m the same room. 1670 
RrDWAY m Bedloe Popish Plot (1679) 20 An inclosed Bed 
(eoinraoiily called a Press-Bed) 1708 Plul, T?ans XXVI 
39 She lemoved a Table Piess Bed from the Place where 
the Hair Timik stood. 1785 Boswell Tour Hebrides 
21 Aug. an 1773, {At Abeideen] I was to sleep in a htiJe 
piess-bed in Dr, JohnsonN room. I had it wheeled out into 
the dining-room 1843 Ballantine Gaberltmzie i 21 U'lie 
piess-bed doors, stools, tables, and othei furniture 
So t Fress-bedstead. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 590 You are to destroy all 
Piess-Bedsteads which stand in Corners of Rooms, being 
made up with Boards so close, that the Air cannot peneti ate 
or dry up and consume the. .vapours that are conti acted. 

II PFOSSe* Obs rare, [P>., ad. Piov. (Gascon) 
pressec L. pemc-um : see Peach A cling- 
stone peach. 

1604 E, GCrimstone] HAcosids Hist Indies iv. xxxj 394 
Peaches, piesses and apncockes have greatly multiplied, 
es^ually in New Spauie. 

Presse (of parchment) , see Prest sbf 
Pressed, t prest (prest), ppl, <z.a ff Press 
&,1 + -euA,] Subjected to pressuie; forced or 
squeezed into a smaller volume or denser consist- 
ence than the ordinary. Often qualifying articles 
m the prepaiation of which piessure is specially 
used, as p essed beef, hnek^ fml, glass, etc. Also 
with aclv- as hard-pressed, hotp essed, etc. 
c X400 Ir. Seoeta Sectei , Gov, Lordsh, 81 Froo a draghte 
of wyn to jye quantyte of oon pres-.yd grape. 2594 'i B. 
La, Pnmaud, Fr, Acad n 399 Out of pressed milk and 
ciuds as it were. 1594 Lyly moth. Bomb, in, iv, ITiree 
damaske prunes in vriuet caps and prest satten gownes 
X781 Crabbe Library 147 The cloae-prest leavesMindosed 
foi many an age. 2W7 Pall Mall G, 2a July 6/^ Exten:>ive 
purchases of pressed hay have been effected in Holland 
1891 E. Kinglake Austialian atH, 95 The hard piessed 
aiiist IS obliged to cut down hispiice, Daily Heivs 
S June 7/5 The best British pressed glass tumhleis are 
made in the North 1896 Ibid. 30 Jan. 3A A building 
erected in pressed Leicester facing bricks of dark led. 

Pressed, t prest, /// a,^ [f. Press zf.2 + 
-edI.] 

I I . Hued, engaged (with eainest-money) Obs 

1630 Fuller Pugah 11. 11 Gad § 16. 79 Ahimaaz being 

a messenger volunteer, would confess, no moie news then 
what he knew would be welcome, whitest Cushi a prest Post 
must relate the full of lus message. 

2 . Forced to enlist in, or seized for use in, the 
royal or public service. 

15% Late Voy, Sp ^ Fori (2881) 5* Our slovenly prest 
men, whome the lustices have sent us out as the scumme 
and dregges of their Countrey. 16^ Coilinges Cmteat 
for ProX (1653) Aiij b. They were all piest men, that ran 
away presently. 1705 Ld, Seymour in HearneC<)f&tf 31 Oct. 
(0 H. S ) 1 . 63, ICO Voluntieis are better than aco press’d 
men. 1748 Anson's Voy, i. ui 3* The Spaniaids weie 
sensible of the disaffection of their prest hands. 1878 
Stubbs Const, Hist, III. xvni. 88 A great part of the naval 
service was still conducted by pressed ships. 

PreSBer (prc*s3i). Also 6 -or, [Partly f. 
Pbbss z^.a+-ebA; partly from Prbssobb, with 
change of suffix.] 


I 1 . One who piesses. Applied to workmen in 
various bades, ofren with specification, as dcih^ 
presse), cotton-presser, hat~presser, stoikiug-presser, 
fatloVs ptesser, irouserp esser, etc. a. One who 
is employed to press cloth, felt, etc into shape in 
tailoring, hat-making, etc. 

1549 Act 3^4 Edw VI, c. 2 § xo Clothwoikeis Dyeis and 
Pressors bowses shoppes and other places 2724 Svmit 
Drapiei 's Lett, Wks 1755 V. ii 95 , 1 am not richer with 
the sale of all the several stuffs I have contrived for, I 
give the whole piofit to the dyers and piesseis. x%a 
Labour Commission Gloss, Presseis, men engaged in 
pressing the seams of garments with heated irons. 1902 
Brit Med. Jiul 15 Feb 380A Blockers, including* pi essem’ 
[hat-manufacture]. 

b. One who woiks a piess of any kind; 
pnnter ; a wme-presser (pbs ), 

1545 Elyot Diet , *J orciilarms, a presser. 1573-80 B 4rct 
Alv.P 688 A presbei , 01 he that presseih, fat culanus* 16x4 
Monsir, Seip in Hail Misc (Slalh ) III 228 Pamphleting 
1 piessers 1642 T Herbert Repl Defence Oxford Petition 
4 It IS not fit the Presser should the Vine Cut downe. 

0. Potteiy A woikmau who makes plates or 
hollow-waie by piessmg the prepared clay mto 
plaster-of-Paris moulds. Dit.lingui&hed into fiai 
pressers, who make plates; hollow-ware pirnos, 
who make cups, basins, vases, and the like ; and 
omamenlal pressers, who make ornamental porce- 
lain, relief work, etc. 

1770 A Young Tour iV. Eng (1771) HI xy 355, I had 
the pleasure of viewing the Staffordshire potteiies at 
Buislem. Modeller*^, Piessers, Painters, Mouldeisin 
plaister of Pans, x^ Binns Stoiy of Potter iv 1, 203 
i'he hollow wai e presser uses a whirler, but not a jigger, 
and does all his work by hand . The clay is beaten out into 
biuiable bats, and these are piessed and beaten into the 
mould until eveiy crevice is pioperly filled. 

2 . One who urges 01 strongly inculcates. 

1643 J. WniTr 1st Cent Scand, Malignant Priests 35 A 
great practiser and presser of the late Ulegall Innovations 
a 1658 J. Durham Exp, Rev it in. (1680) 122 That teamed 
author is an eminent batteiei down of presumption and 
a piesser of holinesse 

o. All instrumeut, machine, or pail of a machine 
which, applies pressure. Often with specification, 
as brawn-presser, driU-presscr, etc. 

Among olnei things, applied to afoim of ironing machine ; 
the presser bar oi a Knitting machine, which drives the barb 
of the needle into the gioove of the shank; tlie foot-picce 
or ptessei-foot in a sewing machine which rests upon the 
cloth to hold It steady; the pi essei-i oiler of a drawing- 
ftame; the spring-finger of a bobbm-fiaine 
I 1766 Museum Rust, VI, 10 The presser, which Mr Ciock- 
I att’s chaff cutter uses 1790 G. Smith Lahotaioiy I. 7 To 
these soit of saddles aie also made pressers, is hereby the 
cases on the roller aie pressed down with a heavy hand. 
2844 Stepiilns Bk Farm II 523 The number of piesseis 
should be increased, or a consiaerable extent of land be 
piessed befoie it ib sown. z8« Trans, Soc Arts LVI. 47^, 
1 have made experiments with the dull and dull-piessei in 
the same field, 1853 Urd Diet, Arts II, 831 The legs of 
the fivers carry on aim called a 'presser'. 2884 Health 
Exkil, Catal 110/2 Tobacco and Vegetable Sheers. Biawn, 
Tongue and Lord Pressers. 
to. A cjder-prcss or wine-press, 

1570 Levins Manip A presseij^mjB«//w. x6i6 
SuKiL & Markh Country Eariitc eoi The >Aay lo bieake 
them [apples] m peeces, is to put them m a piesser made 
round 1845 Ld. Campbell Chttn(,ellots (1837) L 197 
From the vat of the purest piesser it passed, dregless, into 
the vat of our memory, 
t 4 . A press, a cupboaid. Obs, 

2^3 m Rtpon Ch (Suttees) 296 Unum magnum le 
buke presser xvm Knareshorough (Suitees) 1 188 

One pi esser standinge at my bedd head, 

t to. A press-bed. Ohs 

2557 m ^^dls if Inv, H, C (Surtees) 1 . 159 bi the Chambei 
ouer the Hall , A presser w«' a inattres lu it vj« \ nj'‘ 

6, Comb,: pwsser-bar, {a) the presser in a knit- 
ting-machine . see 3 ; (i&) the veitical bar m a sew- 
ing-machine which beais the presser-fool; pxeaser- 
flyer ^ Ayer (see Flyer 3 c) havmg 

a spnng-aim which presses against the bobbin lo 
regulate the tension m winding on Ihe yam; 
presser-foot, tlie foot-plate of a sewing-machine 
which holds the clolli down to the feed-plate; 
pre8ser-fi?aane, a splnnmg-frame furnished with 
presser-flyers. 

fPro’eserage. Obs rare, [a. OF. presscrage 
(1296 in Godef), -oirage, -ouerage, etc. (modh'. 
presstirage), i, pies soiner (mod.F. ptessurer) to 
press (grapes), f pressoir a wine-press ] ?Prcssiiig, 
pressure. 

C1430 Pllgr LyfManhode ly, xvu. {i86(^ 184 Wher of 
men hauo seyn wel ofte, bi J>e condyt bi which it discendeth, 
a gret presserage [F pressoueratge] of teres, 

Pre [f* Pbess sb,^ + -pul ] As much 

or as many as a piess will hold, 

1854 H. Miller ,iih ^ Schw, iii (1838) 53 He po^Aes'-cJ 
a whole piessful of tattered, hatd-working volumes. 1898 
Engineering Mag. XVI. laB/x The charge for a pieib-ftill 
ib (usposed between crates m thin layers, 16 In imiiiber 

Pre ss-gang, sb, [f Press jA 2 or z' ^ + Gar g 
A body of men employed, under the command 
of an officer, to press men for service in the navy 
or army. 

X693 m C N. Robinson Bni, Fleet (1894) 424 That all 
officers who send men to the press shall give them tickets, 
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No.x to IS, expresssing in their tidceti what press, gang they 
belong to xtw Jnqutty Causes Miscarrtages in Hart 
I 566 Being the other day at the water>side, I saw 
i press-gang haulmg and diagging a man, in a most 
Imrbarons manner, in order to send faira on board a press- 
keuh *739 Wiall? IVks (1872) I 212 In the middle of 
the sermon, the press-gang came, and seized on one of the 
hearers. *8»o W. Ir\i\g Skeiih Bk^ iyt(knv Saa § 12 
He was entrapped by a press gang, and earned off to sea 
Hence Pre trans, & intr «pKr45b v 

Prd'ss-ganged p^l a , Pre ss-gangmg vbL sb, 
1863 Mrs. Gaskell Syhna's L mi, There’ll be ^ moie 
press gangang here awhile i88a hraser*s 75 ° 

Ihe surfeit of learning which so unhesitatingly leads the 
pressganged schobr to atcelcrate his emancipation from 
the school or university 1899 l,Vestm Gas. 14 Mar. i/a 
Air, (leorge Harwood, memoer for Bolton, mentioned 
casually that his grandfather had been * press-ganged ’ into 
the Ko>al Navy .The -grandfather of Mr Btllson, the 
Radical member for Halifax, had similarly b^n the victim 
of ‘press ganging’, 

Pre^SSible, raje’~K [f Press v.\ on ana- 
logy of Compressible, repmsibU, sitp^essUk} 
Capable of being pressed * cf. Pressable 
1865 Pail Mall G 6 Sept. 11/2N0 doubt my friend the 
Italian innkeeper would be more easily pressible,— -what we 
generally call more reasonable,— in his financial arrange- 
ments if you could argue out the question of your bed and 
su(^)er in good Tuscan 

I^e'ssiug, vbl sb.^ [f Press v^ + -ing i.] 

L The action of Press v l, in vanous senses. 
C1400 Rofft. Rose 6436 Withoute presing more on thee, 
I wo! forth, and to him goon ci^Promp Pant 412/2 
Pressjmge, cotnpressw 1568 Grafton Chrotu II. 297 Then 
was there great preassing to take the Xing. z6x6 Surfl & 
Maxkh Counhy Farute 414 Good housholders- doe not 
loose the drosse of their pressing but. cast them into 
vessells. and with water, make Cider for the houshold 
1674 Bssex Papers (Camden) I. 265 Without y* extra- 
ordinaiy pressing of friends 1 cannot remaine in it x68i 
TtialS. Coliedge 10 The common Judgment of Pressing 
to Death must not pass upon him, but an Attainder of High- 
Treason 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i 207 Those secret Hints, or 


quired no pressing; * 89 * Porceledn IPorks, Worcester 21 
The manafacture of soup tureens, covered dishes, basins, 
&c. is called Hollow Ware Pressing lUd , The manu- 
facture of plates and dishes is called Flat Fresbing 

2 That which results from or remains after 
pressing, the piodnct of the pressmg, the juice, in 
//. also, the solid matter left after expressing jmee 

*607 Toisell Four:/! Beasis (1638) 59 Ai^ere is want of 
such pulse, they may give them pressings of Grapes dryed 
and cleans^ 1707 Mortimer Husb (1721) II 333 AVhich 
- you may put among jour pressings for a Water Cyder 
1898 Reo Bnt Pkarni. 32 Ihe third pressing is evapoiated 
to such a volume that when added to the first two the whole 
shall measure s pints. 

3 « aitnh. and Comb, with sense ' used in or for 
pressing as pressu^-hagy -case^ ^cyhnde)\ -km/e^ 
*iitaehine, •plmk^ -piafe, ’‘roller, , press- 

ing-boardis, boaids nsed m bookbinding to com- 
press the sheets or volumes, and by botanists m 
pressing specimens of plants; preasing-fat = press- 
falx see Press lOa; pressing-paper (sense 
in qtiot uncertain) ; now, botanical dryiug-paper. 

1875 Knight Did Meek, *Presstng- 6 e^e, the horsehair 
cloth bag in which flaxseed or stearic acid Ui pressed. 18x3 
G Martin Bookbinders Compl Instr o * Pressing Boat ds, 
are flat boards made of well seasoned beech 1875 Ure 
Did. Arts (ed 7} I. 424 {Bookbindings The volumes are 
carefully laid between pressing'boards with their rounded 
hacks put outside the edges of each pressing-board so as to 


escape the coming squeeze 1894 Fenn In Alpine Falley 
I 153 Only let me m my pressing-boards and the alpen- 
stodc. 1897 Mrs E. L Voynich Gaddy (1904) s/a He 
expended half his spare cash on botanical booksi and ^press- 
ing-cases, and started off for his first Alpine ramble. xSio 
PaiOJli Sieeif No mRx Having the rrvlinHer 


) and the alpen- 


^oynich Gadfiy (1904) s/a He 
i on botanical books and ^press- 


PaUni Specs/ No 3583 Hamg the *pressmg cylinder 
reducecT at one side in the well known form called the 
D roller (duefly used by calicoe printers). 156X Daus tr 
Bidhuger on Apoe, C1573) ai4 There shall the right press- 
ing-fat be set vp and made readie. 1884 Health Exhtb 
Catal. 113/1 Two Cloth Cutting Machines. One ^Pressing 
Machine. 1343 Rates 0/ Customs c\\ b, ^Pressmg papers 
the C leues xx d. x6dx Hoimkd Pliny 1 . 488 Make thy 
^pressing plank, of the black Sapine or Horn-beam tree. 

Pressing, vbl . see under Press v ^ 
Pre*Bsing, ppl. a. [f. Press z^.i+.iuGa] 
That presses, in various senses of the verb, 

1. That presses, or weighs heavily , burdensome, 

139* Troub. Rasgne K John i 14 The heauy yoke Of 

premising cares, that hang vpon a Crmvne. 1657 Austen 
Fruit Trees ir 15 The sense of his present misery is there- 
fore the more pressing 

2, That presses physically; exerting or causing 
pressure. Fressittg sail ; see Press l 9 

1635 tr Hobbes' Elem Philos. (*839} 2*1 Bodies, whose 

E artb yield more or less to the endeavour which the pressing 
ody makes at the first arrival 1807 Wordsw White Doe 
\ 65 Nor wanted ’mid the pressing crowd Deep feeling 
3 Calling for immediate attention , urgent. 
x6i6 J, Chaaiberlain in Crt Times Jos. I (1848) I. 
400 Providing for matters most necessarj^, and dischai sing 
the most pressing and crying debts *690 Locke Govt 
I IV § ^ His pressing wants call foi it 1781 Gibbon 
Decl S[ F. Ill 175 [He] advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger 
*807-8 Syd Smith Plyntlefs Lett. Wks, 1839 * 5 */® 

Pressing evils are not got rid of, because they are not talked 
of, 1885 Law Rep.OL^Oi Div 459 The leal object,. was 
to enable the directors to pay off pressing liabilities. 


I b. Of a request, invitation j etc. Expressed with 
an earnest desire for compliance, also of the 
person persistent in solicitation ; importunate 
I 1705 SiANHOPF III aoi'lhey received fre&h and 

more pressing Invitations *710 Steele Tailor No 200 
p 2 My Mother i^i very pressing with me to many 1790 
Burke J*r Rev Pref , A new and prei,sing application for 
the Author’s sentiments *843 Ford Hasidbk Ispain i 29 
lhe> are very pressing in tbeir invitations whenever any 
eating is going on 1835 Macaulay Hid hng xxi IV 
6& He had come up to town in consequence of a press- 
ing summons from Porter 

t Pre*SSiiigf-iron. Ohs. An iron implement 
I ( = Iron sb l 5 ) used by tailors, dressmakers, laun- 
dresses, etc , which IS heated, and used to press 
down seams, smooth doth, and the like ; a smooth- 
I ing-iion Also fig. 

1 Readvig Abbey TailodsCoinpotus{kt^ MS 19657)1 

' In Keparacione vnius pressynge yryn pro Scissoie viij d 
*439 Maldou, Essex, Com t Rolls Bundle 34 No ib, A 
pressj n ge yren, precii 11 d, *577-87 Holinshed Cfiron III 
1064/2 Then Mosbie hauing at his girdle a pressing iron of 
fourteene pounds weight, stroke him on the hed with the 
«;ame. x6aj Tofsell Bow/ Beasts (1658) 3*3 Take a 
Taj'lors pressing Iron made hot and rub it up and down 
* upon the cloth C1637 Wotton Lei to Sir R Baket in 
Rehq (1651) 446 Your worldly troubles have been but 
Piessing'Irons to your heavenly cogitations. 

Pre'ssiiigly,<rt;^- [f Pressing ppl.a. + -ly 2 ] 
In a pressing manner ; urgently , importunately 
*642 Howell For. Trav (Arb) 33 The one contracts and 
euchaines bis words, and speakes pressmgly and short 
<sx66z Holyday Juvenal 125 Fu st, in respect of theevpiess 
testimonie of the poet , second^, and more gressingly (as I 
think) because of the absurd consequence 1760 C John- 
ston Chrysal (1822) II *49 JNIy motive foi writing to you so 
pressingly to come to me. *871 Carlyle in Mrs Cat lyle's 
Lett {1883) I. 392 AY E. Forstei piessingly hospitable, 

I took us home with him 

' Fre'ssinguess. [f. as piec. + -NESs] The 
quality of being pressing, urgency , importunity 
I a 368x Allestree Serm , Matt vi 22, 23 (1684) II 258 
1 This consideration al one might apply 1 1 sel f with pi essingn ess 
upon u&. 1684-3 Bovi E Mtn Watei s Advt , Which pi essing- 
ness of theirs he could not deny to be the moie excusable, 

I on this occasion x88t P Brooks Candle o/Loidxnj He 
has been allowing the nearness and pressingness of his own 
circumstances to delude him. 

! Pression (prejan) K'ow;"^;^ [a Y.pnsston 
(i6th c. m Hatz -Darm ), ad. L pmston^em^ n. of 
I action f premlrei see Press 

L The action of pressing ; pressure. 

1661 Boylc Sprifig of Air {1682) no This is tne diffeience 
between Pression and Suction, that suction makes such an 
adhesion and pression doth not. 1674 Grew Disc, hhxiw e 
IV § 3 Weight It self is but Piession *880 Nature XXI 
422/2 Under ordinary conditions of pression diamond will 
withstand a high temperatuie 
*1-2 Jn the Caitesian physics: Pressure or im- 
pulse communicated to and propagated through 
a fluid medium Ohs 

167a Newton mPhtl Tram, VII 5089 Other Mechanical 
Hypotheses on which Light is supposed to be caused by any 
Pression or Motion whatsoever, excited in the aether by the 
agitated pai ts of Luminous bodies 1704 — Optus ni (1721) 
336 If Light consisted only in Piession propagated without 
actual Motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the 
Bodies which refract and reflect it X756 Amory Buncle 
(1770) 1 187 If the moon by pression and attraction, was the 
pnncipal cause of fiux and leflux 
8 . In massage : ‘ A method of pressing or com- 
pressing the muscles, by means of the whole hand, 
the tips of the fingers, or the roulette * {Syd, Soc. Lex ) . 

188^ D hlAGUiRE Art Massage 1 (ed 4) 15 In the sundry 
prcssions he should not fatigue the patient. Ibid ii. 27, 

I believe that a soft percussion might accomplish the same 
result as massage by pression 

Pxessiroster (presir^*stoi) Omith. [ad. F. 
pressirostre (Cuvier), ad. mod L. presstrosiru adj., 
f. L press'tts pressed + rostrum beak, bill.] A bird 
oi\h&Presstrostres of Cuvier, now included m the 
Charadriomorphse 01 plover-smpe group. So 
Presslxo stral having the characteiistics of the 
Presstrosfres] Pxes 8 iro*stTate as,, having a com- 
pressed beak (Mayne Expos. Lex 1858 ). 
x8^ Brands Diet Su , etc,, Piessiiosteis, a tube of 
wading birds, including those whidi have a flattened or 
compressed beak. 1847 Webstjr, Pressirosti al, having 
a compressed or flattened beak $ applied to certam buds, ab 
the lapwing Partington 

tPre ssitaut, a. Ohs. iwe'-\ [ad L. type 
*pressitdnt-eni, pr pple of *pressttdre, iteiative of 
piessdre to Press* cf. curstidre'] Continuing to 
press; exerting continuous pressure. 

1668 H More Dtv Dial, 1 i\ 34 Neither the Celestial 
matter of the Vortices noi the Air nor Water aie piebsitant 
in their pioper places 

Fressive (pre ’Siv), a Now i are. [ad. obs. F 
pfesstfy -tve, pressing, urgent, violent (i 6 th c. in 
Godef.) • see Press v l and -ivn ] 
fl. Pressing, urgent Obs. 

16x9 Times Storehouse in it hi 301/1 If the affairs are 
piessiue each canton must aduertise Ins confederate*!, to 
be in readinesse for admsmg (altogethei) on that which is 
to bee done 

t2 Oppressive. Obs. 

*623 Bp Hall Contempt, 0 . T xviu 1, How did he make 
siluer to be in lernsalem as stones, if the exactions were so 
pressiue? 


t3 Impressive. Obs 

x 6*3 tr Faviue’i Theat. Hon 11. xiu 213 These are the 
most pregnant and ptessiue passages 
4 Characteiized by pressure , pressmg, 

*822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) I 133 Fiom the piessive 
violence of the action, it has also been highly beneflcial in 
many cases of obstruction *887 D M vguiri Aft Massage 
4) Introd 6 Give piessive movements to the seveial joints. 

fFre SSly,^r?z/ Obs. Also 6 preoely, 7 presly. 
[f Press rt. + -TjY^, in saise i perh bhoit foi 
exptessly.'] 1. ? Expressly. 

«iSi8 Skkutqti Jl/agnj/ 2577 This mater we haue raouyd, 
you myrthys to make, Precely puiposyd vnder pretence 
of play 

2. Concisely; piecisely, exactly 
*636 B JoNsoN Dtscov, Daminus Verulamms, No man 
ever spake raoie neatly, more presly, moie weightily *642 

H. More Song Soul 11 11 ii xwiii, Still more piesly this 
point to pursue a 1673 Lightpooi Rem (1700) 48 Study them 
pressly, foi they are of infinite sweetness and satisfaction 

Fre ssman ^ . [f Press sb. + M an sb i] 

1. A man engaged m a wine-press rafe~^ 

ci6xi Chapman ///«^xvni 516 One only path to all, by 

which the pressmen came In time of vintage. 

2. A man who opciates or manages a piinling- 
press , esp. a hand-press printer 

1598 Florid, BattitSfe, . a Pimteis presseman 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exeic, PfinUng\'s.\v ? 5 When the Pi ess- 
man Pulls, the Tennants of the Head sliall have an equal 
Horizontal level Check 1763 W Lvwis Comm Phil. 
Techn 374 The care and attention of the piessmen in well 
woiking the ink on the types with the balls, aie vety 
mateiiM points 1866 Brande & Cox Ditt be, etc 111 
74/1 Piessmen, who apply ink to the suiface of the form of 
types, and take off the impi essions upon papei The pi ess- 
men who work steam presses are called machine mindeis 
1894 Labour Comm Gloss, /*; mechanics engaged 
111 printing by the old hand presses (very few now) taking 
off impi essions on papei, whether fiom type, stone, wood- 
cuts, 01 metal plates 

3. One who wntes or repoiis for the daily 01 
weekly press , a lepoUer, a journalist. 

1839 Sala Tw found Clock (1861) 34 This biave old pi ess- 
man, who, when theie were neither contiibutors uoi com- 
positors to be found at hand, biavely took off his coat, and 
in his shirt-sleeves first tianslated, and then pioceeded to 
set up in type hts own manuscript z888 Pall Mall G 
13 Sept 4/2 Our Commissioner..uas not the first press 
man presented to the Japanese Sovereign. 1898 Daily 
Nevss 31 Aug 6/3 (Institute of Journalists) Sir Edwaid 
HusselL delivered his piesidential address before a laige 
audience of pressmen fiom vanous parts of the country 
4 In shoemakmg A woikman who stamps out 
the sole-leather for boots or shoes with a press. 

1893 Daily Neivs 22 Mar 7/3 The demand foi an increase 
of wages to clickeis and pressmen *897 /bid 17 Mar 3/2 
A minimum wage of 28J per Aveek foi ciickeis and 26s pei 
week for pi ess men 

+ Fre'ssmaxi^. Obs. [f. Press sb^ or + 
Man sb 1 In sense i perh. for prest-man ] 

1 A man ‘ pressed * into naval 01 military service , 
an impressed man. 

*638 Earl or Manchester in Bucdeuch MSS (Hist. 
MSb Comm,) I 282 The soldiers that aie to go must now 
be press men 1665 Pepvs Diary 10 May, To get some 
soldieis to go keep pressmen on board our ships. 

2. A member of a press-gang 
*7SS Johnson, Pressman, 1. One ivho foices another into 
service, one who forces away 1773 m Asii, z8a8 in 
Webster , and in mod. Diets. 

Fre’ssmansliip. [f. Pressman i + - ship.] 

I. Occupation as pressman in a printing-office. 

*825 Hansard Typographiot 912 Those sheet-anchois of 

pressmauship called points 

2 Occupation as a wnter or repoiter for the press 

188a Sat Rev 1 Api 400/1 Dunng Ins sixteen years of 

pi essmanship. .the passion foi tiuth has solely possessed him 
Fre*ss-mark [Press 14.] Inlibranesj 
a mark or number written or stamped in or on 
each book (now usually on the inside of the cover), 
and also given in the libraiy catalogue, specifying 
the room, book-press, book-case, shelf, etc , where 
the book is kept. 

[1684 E Cuambcriaane Pics Si Eng (ed 12) ii 228 
margin, The seveial Marks on the Presses which contain 
the Records ] 1802 Planta Cat MSS Coii Ltbr Br 
Mus p xii. note, The books vi'ere deposited in fouitecii 
presses, over which were placed the busts of the twelve 
Caesars and of Cleopatra and Faustina, whence the press- 
marks given to the volumes in its several catalogues, *84x 
Halliwell in Cov Myst, Introd 6 A quarto volume, . 
now preserved m the Cottonian collection of manusciipts . 
under the press mark Vespas D vin. *906 Edut Rev. Jan, 
130 The press-maik was always omitted 

+ Fre*ss-ma ster. Obs [f Press sb 2 4- 
Master j 3.1] One who was authorized to impress 
lecruits ; the officer in command of a press-gang 
1673 A. Walker Leee Lachrymans 12 He that’s taken 
by this great Press-master, must serve ift person 1690 
^nd Gaz No 2541/4 These are to desiie all Officers, 
Press Masters and others whom it may concern, to Press 
the foresaid Samuel Courtner wherever they shall find him 
1^7 View Penal Laws 52 Two men for every hundred 
Tun [collier] Vessel Press free; and if any Press-master 
presume to press such then he shall forfeit 10 1 . X703 Lond. 
Gaz No 4087/4 In case he should have been forced from 
his Duty by,. Pi ess Masters by Land or Sea. 

Fre'ss-money, tpre’St-mo'neT. Now 

only Hist. Also 6 presse-, 7 pressed.-, [Ong, 
pHst-money, f. Prbst sh^ + Money, 
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The change to ^ressmoney may have been at first a pho- 
netic simpGfication, the t between two consonants being 
squee7edout, as m OE bldstma^ bldsma, blossom, Christmas 
(kn smas), Chnst-crosSiCuss a oss, etc , this would naturally 
encouia^e association with the notion of pressing and pies 
ame, as in Purss Cf the i7th c spelling pj essed-momyf 
as If money paid to men when pressed (Some 17th c 
etymologists fancirully derived the name fiom Pacsr 
and explained it as money paid to men foi being ‘ piepaied * 
01 ‘ ready ' foi sei vice )J 

1 Money advanced, a loan ; esp. to the sovereign 
111 an emergency, = Prest sb t r. 

DU i56o“X NmcastU Guilds (Surtees) 89 An act mayd foi 
the payment of the piest \imsp> press] money. [Cf. qiiotsi 
1560-1 in Phem sh ^ X and Piirsi 7^ * 1 ] 

2 . Money paid in advance for woik midertaken, 
or expenses lo be incurred , « Pre 9 T sb^- 3. 

at. 14^ 0 /det Queeu*s Coiouaitou in Rymer Fcsdera 
(1710) XI, 83 That ye Deliver under ouie saide Tresoier., 
in Piest Moneye the some of Five Iltindied Pounds. 1530 
in Ilonsch. Old (1790) 228 The said CofTeier shall givd 
piest money befoiehand to every of the said Purveyors 
1604 Ibid 309 kem, that theColTerei doe give Piest-Money 
1 jefore hand to O ur Pui vayet s, * 

3 , Earnest-money paid to a sailor or soldier on 
Ins enlistment, the acceptance of which was the 
legal proof of his engagement; ‘the King’s (or 
Queen^s) shilling ’ ; » Prest 4. 

a. 1523 Ld. Berrfrs Fi oiss* 1, cccxc 667 Then it was 
Qidayned to gyue all manei of men of wane lyceiice to go 
thydet [to Spam]; And the kyng delyueied them their first 
piest money 134s Si drapers Jleu VI/I^ J 79a Mastei 
Hugh btuyeklye . . hathe laid owt cei ten summes of monye 
foi the conduyt and piesL monye of such maryners as he 
towke up to go to Portesmouthc. *548 Elyot /?ici, 
rlnthoi amentum^ also earnest money, wages or liyre, 
wieast money, Pmr por m Foxe A \ M (1583) 1833/r 
They haue taken nis prest money a great while, and now 
let them shew themsefues leadye to serue hyni (aytlifully. 
x6oo Hour and Ln>y\\ xxiv 59 Xhecoinminaltie encouraged 
one another not to take piest mome^r to entei their names 
in the musLei -mastei s book. x6xq Dali ok Country Just 
tvii, (1630) 280 boiildiers entcied of Record and having taken 

E l est Money. 1633 D, RLoor.Hs]^ y’mr/. .Sme/Aw i 170 
iaptisme is oiir prest-mouy to bind us lo ChiisL in all 
estates to be his souldiers, x666 Pepys Diary 30 June, He 
had not money to pay the pressed. money to ilie men, xyio 
J Harris /. r.t Techu, lit Prest Mouey^ is Money given 
to Suldieis when they arc Piest and binds such ns leceiie 
It to lie i endy at command at all Times appointed 
^ 1585 Foufideid Comp, (MS) Acet Impiimis 

payd the xvjth day of aprill unto them in piesse monye 
iiij s. Ikd.j Itm. payd unto goflferaj'c voo tlie xxmit of luly 
flbr Presse monye.. xij d. 1595 Loerme 11 li, Thia My 
captain and the cobler so hard at itV bus, what is )our 
quart ell ? Capi N othiug sir, but that he will not lake piasse- 
mony X649 G DANticr. Tsinme/t,^ lien, ccxcix, The 
Subtle tiaps Of Pay, or Piess money, a 1659 Bp. Drowkric 
Serm (1674) Il.xx111.2g4 'TU like Press money, if once thou 
leceivest it, thou ait bound to do service. 1689 Royal 
Pfoclam, 29 Apr. in Loud Gae, No 2450/2 Neveitheless 
His Majesty is lufoimed, that several Manners, Press’d 
for His bei vice, and having received Press Money, do 
neglect to repair to, and desert the said Service 17x4 Gay 
IF/iat D'ye Call It ii. u, Here— Peascod, take my pouch— 
'tis all I own. .‘Fis my pi ei>s money— can this silver fail? 
a 1720 ScwBi. Ihst Qnaiters (1722) ii. 41 The Justices .. 
lesolvetl to press him for a Soldier and Bennet sent Cqu- 
stahles to give him Press Money 

tFre'Ssness. Oifs* [f, Press 

-:fE8S.] Conciseness. 

1728 Young Lcfot Fame Pref, Aivb, An excellent ciitick 
of oui own commends Bolleau’s closeness, or, es he calls it, 
piessness, particularly 

Fressor(pie*s/j),t*. Phys, [Agent-n. mL.foim 
fi om premh e to press, used aUnb 7 \ That piesses ; 
stimulating, exciting 

1890 Bilukos Med. utct^ Pressor nerves^ nerves whose 
stimulation inci eases activity of vaso motor centies 1893 
Syd Soe exciting, stimulating t^^AllbuiVs 

S>r/ Med.Vn 258 If the basilar aitery be erabofised by in 
jections into the veitebral arteries the greatest piessor effeLts 
occur X904 Blit tVed, Jrnl, 10 Sept. 603 The extract . 
seems to coiUain both a pressor and a depressoi substance. 

Pressop, obs h Pwesser , var Pressour. 
fPresso'riaii, a. Obs, rare \i "L piessdn-%is 
(see next) + -an,] Of or pei taining to pressing and 

moulding in clay ' cf. pf ess-tvai e in Press sb 1 16 a. 

x6x2 SiURrivANT^ft'/rt/to XU 8a Earthen pipes W the 
Pressorian Ait, being well made aie as strong to noultt and 
conuey water as leaden pipes or potters pots 
t Fressour. Obs Also 4-6 -ure, 5 -ur, 6 -or, 
(4pr©fiour, 5 prassur). [a. OE pressor^ -our^ -estr, 
variants of psessoir (12th c. in Littre) *— late L. 
pressonitm a piess for wine, oil, etc., sb, use of 
neut. of pressdnus ad]., f. press-^ ppl. stem otpre- 
m?/e to press , cf* pressor. See also Presber,] 

1 . An apparatus or instrument for pressing or 
squeezing, a. A wine- 01 oil-press , =aPnESsI 1 1 
a 1340 Hampolb Psalter Iv. 1 Haly kirke as a giape m )>e 
pi essuie cries god liafe mercy of me, 1382 Wvctir Matt. 
XXI. 33 Thei was an luislwndman, that plaiitide a vjme jerd, 
.and dalueapiessoui [v r pressure, x^ presour] therynne 
ex4as Foe. in Wr-Wnlcker 666/14 Noe iorcular^ prassur 
c *430 Pi^ LvfiVanhode iv xvii, (1869) 184 It is streyned 
in a pressour pressouei ]. xssS Wardr tr Alexis' Seer 
(1568) 46 b, Presse them in a faire white linnen cloth in a 
pressour, vntyH there issue out a very cleare oyle. 1570 
X'KViNs Mntup. 192/45 A Pxi^wctipressonnm, 
b. *» Press sb f xo 

236a [sec Press sb » 10] *398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, 
XIX, Ixxv, (1495) Uij/a Chese cten after meete thurstyth 
(lounwarde ye meete rs it were a pressour* 


I 

I 1426 Lydo. De Gtttl Pilgr 15897 In a pressour oflT gret 
peyne They kan ful offte A man dystreyne 0x445 — 
Nighiin^aU 304 The strong pressoui of ourc Redempcioun, 
On whiche the bloode downe be his sides Ranne 
I 2 A clothes-press, a cupboard « Press jAl 14 

1471 m Rtpon Ch (Surtees) 154 TJnura piessur in alta 
I camera mea. 1551 Knat eshoi ougli Wills (Surtees) I « 

' My sone to have one piessoui 1564 in Wills <§• Inv. N C 
I (Suitees) I 21 8, I geue him my pressoi, my gownes my 
sill piess, my ij funed amysis and all otheriayments apper- 
te^yng vnto me. 

Pre*ss-paper. [ad. P'. presse-papier (in Diet. 
Acad. 1878), f pressSf impeiative 01 stem olpsesser 
to Press ^papier paper.] A plain or ornamental 
weight With a flat base for pressing or securing 
loose papers , a paper-weight 
1821 PCLLATT Mem Glass Mannf Expl Plates 6 A solid 
square block of glass to serve as a press papei ox chimney 
oinament [1877 D M, Wallace Rnsua (ed 2) I 383 A 
libiary table, with mk-stand, piessc-papiei, p.ipei-cutter&, 
and other ai tides in keeping] 

Fre*ss-rooin [f. Press sb i + R oom sb ] 

1 . The room in a piinting-office in which the 
presses stand, and where the printing is done 

1683 Moxom Mech Exerc , Printing 11 7 1 The Roof and 
Sides of the Press Room 1824 J, Johnson Typogr II viii 
222 The press room should, if possible, be separated from 
the composing-room 1882 J Pi act. Printing 

(1884) 4n The press room is geneially in the basement. 

2 A room m which a press of any kind is kept. 
1696 Zond Gas No, 3x86/4 That none hut Persons of 
Qumity, and those concerned in the Coinage, be permitted 
to enter the Melting houses, Mill 1 00ms, Piess rooms 1839 
W, H. Ainsworth J Sheppaid nr ix, The Piess Room, 
a dark close chambei, near Waterman^ Hall, obtained its 
name fioin an ^immense wooden machine kept in it, with 
which such piisoners as lefused to plead to then indict- 
ments were pressed to death 1839 Ure Did Aits 863 
The piess-room at the Royhl Mint contains eight machines 
+ Press-room 2 . Obs [f Press 2+ Room.] 
The cabin or apaitment in which newly impressed 
men weie confined. 

xBxa Chi on, in Awi. Reg, 152/2 The new raised men on 
Yioaid the Neptune tendei bioke througli the piessiooin, 
and took possession of the vessel 

Press sail = press of sail \ see Prkss shy 9. 
Pressumyt, obs Su form of Priisumed 
Pre*ssurage, rare, [a, F. pressiirage the 
action of pressing, ‘ also, the fee thats due to th’ 
owner, or giuen for th’ vse, of a common wine- 
presse* (Cotgr. 1611), f. pressttrer Xci press, see 
-AOE«l] (Seeqiiol.) 

X858 SiMMONDS Diet, TiadCi Pieisuinget the juice of the 
giape cxti acted by the piess, a fee paid to the owrei 
of a winc-piess foi itb use, Hence in mod Diets, 
Pre’ssural, a, [I next + -al ] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of pressure. 

1890 in C&it, Diet 1896 N Brit Daily Mail 17 Feb, 4 
Airangement foi obtaining piesbural di&iurbance tlnough 
a consideialle space of air. 

Pressure (prejuu, prejor). [a. obs. F. 
ptesstue (rath c. in Godef.), acl. L pressura^i. 
press-, ppl. stem of pumere to press . see -tjre ] 

I. 1 . The action or fact of piessing ; the fact or 
condition of being pressed (in the vaiious senses 
of Press o.l) ; the exertion of contmuoiis force upon 
or against a body by some other body in contact 
with it (the results oeing various according to the 
relative positions of the bodies, and the yielding or 
non-yielding nature of that which is pressed); 
compression, squeezing, crushing, etc. 

x6ox ?Marston Pasqutl^ Kaih, 217 g8 The pressuie of 
nw haures, or the puncture of my heart, stands at the seruice 
of your sollide perfections. 1602 — 4* Mel v. Wks. 
1856 1. 66 In the soft pressure of a melting kisse. 1656 tr 
Hobbes' Elem Philos (1839) 333 When two bodies having 
opposite endeavouis, press one another, then the endeavom 
of either of them u, that which we cal! pressure, and is 
mutual when their pressuies are opposite X725 N Robin- 
SON Th Physick 308 Let every thi^ be remov’d, that may 
cause the least Pressure upon his Breast 1744 BcmcELrY 
liiris § 46 The juice of olives 01 grapes issuing by the 
lightest pressuie is best. 18x5 Scoti Ld of Isles v. xix, 
Verdure meet For piessnre of the fan les’ feet X830 Katfr 
& Lardnpr Mech v 55 If motion be resisted, the effect is 
converted into pressuie cx86o Faraoay Forces Bat iv. 
no We can obtain heat by the pressure of air 1875 
\^YTE Melville Riding Recoil, xii, (X870) 216 Thev 
[blood-hounds] aie sad cowards under piessure from a crowd. 

2 . Physics, The force exerted by one body on 
another by its weight, or by the continued applica- 
tion of power, viewed as a measurable quantity, the 
amount being expressed by the weight upon a unit 
area 

Absolute pressure, the total pie'.sure (of steam, etc.), found 
by adding the amount of the atmospheric pressuie to that 
indicated by the ordinal y steam gauge (whicli shows the 
9 elative pressure, 01 pressure above that of the atmosphei ei. 
Pressure of the atmosphere see Atmos pu trio pleasure 
Centre of f leisure*, see Centre. High piessuie, low 
pressure • see 8 

1660 Boyle Phys. Mech xUil Wks 1772 1. 115 

The conjecture, .that perhaps the piessure of the air might 
have an interest m more phenomena than men have hitherto 
thought, 1739 Labelye Short Ace Piers Westm, Bridge 
55 Buildings of very considerable Weight and Pressure aie 
ibund to stand firm, on such Foundations 1774 Goldsm 
Hat. Hut, (177® 1. 186 If the vessel filled with water be 


forty feet high, the bottom of that vessel will sustain such a 
pressure as would raise the same water forty feet high. 
1820 ScoKESDY Acc, Arctic Reg. I 191 At great depths, 
the effect of the piessure of the sea is not alittle curious. 
*827 N Arnott Physics I 337 In a fluid the piessure is in 
all directions 1858 Lardner Haiuidik Nat Phil, etc. 287 
Steam produced under a piessure of 35 atmosphei es has the 
tempeiature of 4 r 9° 1878 H uxle y Phyitogr 9 2 T he weigh t 
or pressuie of the atmosphere is about 15 lbs. in eveiy 
square inch xSgo Pall Mall G iS Sept 7/2 A final lest 
ascei tains what is called the ‘piessure’ of the powdei— 
that IS to say, its explosive impact upon the bieech 
-j-b. In the Cartesian theory . =Pbbssion 2. Obs 
1710 J. Harris Lex Techn, II, Pressure, by this uoid 
some Philosophers, addicted to the Caitesian Hypothesis, 
mean a kind of Motion which is impressed upon and pio 
pagated through a Fluid Medium 

o In Electncityx see quols. 1907, 

18B9 Mature 24 Oct, 630/2 Cui rents of high tension aie 
comet ted into piessures suitable foi incandescent lamps 
by means of tiansformeis 1907 Repilatiom 1 / se EhcU u al 
Energy undei Factory and Woikshop Act 1901 In these 
Regulations Piessure means the difference of electrical 
potential between any two conductois, 01 between a con- 
diictoi and earth, as read by a hot wire 01 electrostatic volt- 
meter — A P. T ROTfER 111 Let , Elect} teal piessw e is used 
officially in Acts of Parliament and in Regulations, in pie. 
ference to electromotive force (which is neither electro 
motive nor foice) But the i elation between ‘electrical 
pressuie ’and the ordinaiy piessme of mechanics 01 djiia- 
niics IS nothing more than an analogy , the same may be 
said of tension which some prefei. Stiictly speaking, 
piessure, tension, and foice apply only to matter. In 
refeienceto Electiicity, all these terms mean ‘That which 
causes or tends to cause an electric current 

d. Pressttre of canvas^ sail — press of canvas . 
see Press o, 

1823 ScoursBY Jml Whale Fish, 3 By caimng a pressure 
of cauvabs, ive were enabled to weathei the Calf of Man 
t 3 . (’)That which is piessed or prepared by 
pressing : see quols. Ohs 
X4B6 Bk. St Albans cvijb, Take pressure made of a 
lombe that was borne m vntyme and put it in a gut of 
a coluer and fade her therwith 1727 BRAOLry Fam Did 
•5 V. Bach wot m. Take a Pressure made of a Lamb that 
was shnk’d, and make theieof two ot thiee Pieces, whicli 
put luto the Gut of a Dove or the like Fowl, and feed >our 
Hawk, theiewith. 

1 4 . fg. The maik, forui, or character impressed; 
impression, image, stamp Obs. 

x6o 2 SiiAKS Hcan J, v 100 Yea, fiom the Table of my 
hlemoryj He wipe away all presiues past, ITiat youth ami 
obseiuation coppied theie Ib/d. iii 11 27 To shew Verlue 
her owne Feature and the verie Age and Bodie of the 
Tune, Ins forme and pressuie 1809 Malkin Gel Blax v i. 
? Si No soonei did I cast my eyes on liei face, than 1 knew 
tlie very form and piessure of Lucinda. 

11 . 6. The acliou of iiressmg painfully upon 
the sensations or feelings ; the condition of being 
painfully pressed in body 01 nimd ; the weight 01 
burden of pain, giief, trouble, poverty, etc. ; 
affliclion, oppiesbion. 

(The earliest sense in Eng. ; also in rsth c in OF ) 

1382 Wyclif Johnsvx 21 Whanne sche hath borun a sone, 
now sche ihenkith not on the pressure \gloss or charge ; 
VvAg.^essurse], for loye, for a man is borun in to the world 
1447 Boxeniiari Seyniys {Roxh.) 176 Thorgh thi greth giace 
and cheryte In alle the pressms of my chyldyng iSafi 
Ptlgt, Pei/.Cl/ de W 1531) 57 b, In all peiyllea tempta- 
cyons, pressures, & necessitees c 1586 Ctess Pembroke 
Ps, cxix. S XI, In piesure and in pame My joyes thy pre- 
ceptebgive x66aR Mathew Z7«/ Alch p.viii, HisFatheily 
chastening of pains, sicknesses, and bodily piessureb. 1667 
Decay Cht Piety vni, r to Job, whom we find not so often 
nor so passionately complaining of any of his pressures. 
Oh of the unkind censures of his fnendii Mrs Rad- 

CLiFFE Myst Udoipho viii, Emily struggled against the 
pressure of grief* 1869 Grbiton Memotfs Harkh 97 He 
said, that the mental pressure and excitement was far the 
worst; It robbed him of his sleep 
f 0 . The action of iDolilical or economic burdens , 
a heavy charge; the state or condition of being 
weighed down or oppressed by these. Ohs, 
x6x6 Bullokar Eng Exbos , Pressuie, an oppiession 
1628 Sir H M \rtin m RusW Hist Cell 11659) I. 581 The 
pressures and grievances of the people, with the easie 
lemedies. 1642 Ibid iii (1692) I 641 Detaining our Aims, 
debttoying our Trade and hlaikets, with many more Pres- 
suies upon us than we are willing to repeat. 1647 Clarendon 
Ihst Reb, I § 8 Apropoition (how contemptible soever m 
respect of the pressures now eveiy day impend,) nevei 
before heard of in Parliament, n 17x5 Burnet Own. Time 
(1823) II 422 He [Baillie] thought it waslawful for su^eecs, 
being unaer such pressures, to try how they might be 
relieved fiom them 17x9 W Wood Sitrzt Fyade 113 That 
our Goods weie first sent into Holland, Flanders, Haj)% 
&c^and afterwards into France, undex the piessuies of the 

D A state of trouble or embarrassment; pi, 
straits, difficulties. 

X648 Gage West Jnd, 68 The Common-wealth hath soon 
fallen into heavy pressures and troubles 1727 Swift W mder 
ofWoud Wks X7S5 H h 53 In all urgent necessities and 

pressures he applies himself to these deities 18x7 Jas Mill 

Blit, India 111 vr 1 47 The finances of the Company weie 
in their usual state ofextieme piessure and embarrassment 
1868 MEG Duff Pol Sxtrv 202 The summer of 1S68 is 
lemembeied as a peiiod of financial pressure. ^ 

o, Urgency ; demand of affairs on one s time or 
energies. 

1845 Disraeli Syhl iv xiii, Another day I have a great 

f ressure of affairs at piesent* x86i Dickens Lett 9 Jaii , 
write under the pressure of occupation and business 1885 
Austin Dobson Steele Intiod 46 Writing hastily and under 
pressure, his language is frequently iiwolved and careless. 
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PBESSUBE. 

7 » The action of moral or mental force, or of 
anything that influences the mmd or will; con- 
straining mflnence. 

i&^S^MX^Ess,UmfytnRel[£ (ArbUasItwManotable 
Obfitfuatioa of a wise Father That tho!»e, which held and 
perswaded pressure of Consciences, uere commonly inter- 
essed therin. x6isS Earl Monm. tr. Bcccaltnt s Advis,fr, 
Parttass lu il (1674) 135 Rebelling against their natural 
T*ords, at the pressure of Forrein Pnnces. ^ 1791 Uhs. 
Raocuffe Fmtsi i, His virtue, such as w^, could 
not stand the pressure of occasion, 179a D STFttARr 
Phihs. Hwn, Miitdl, i\ >tiu 270 In every state of scwiety 
the multitude has .acted from the immediate impulse of 
pission,or from the pressure of their wants and necessities 
xStio Wartfr Sea hoard II. 8 The pressure from wthout 
wilt be a benefit to outI>tnz clergy. 189111 Miss Broughto** 
Pear Faustina xv, I really have some influence with her 
, if X put piessure on, I really have a good deaL 
Il£ 8 High pressure* orig. A pressure higher 
than tihat of the atmosphere, said in reference to 
steam-engines, but now only a relative term without 
any absolute limits ; esp* in refeience to compound 
engines m which the steam is used at different 
pressures in the different cylinders; mostly attnlK, 
as in high-presmre cylinder^ engine^ steam, etc b. 
iransf, of speed, work, business, conditions of life, 
etc., and in PathoLy as a htgh-presstii e pulse c. In 
Meteoroh said of a dense condition of the atmo- 
sphere over a certain region, indicated by a high 
barometer, as in hgk-pressnre area^ Ingh-p, system 
(of winds). So low pressure, of the steam-engine, 
and m Pathol and Meteorol 
1814 R. Stuart Hist, Sieojn Engine 6 j To supersede the 
high pressure engioes. 1833 N Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II, 
1. 97 In proportion as the fluid is more coodensed-high- 
pressure steam is merely condensed steam, just as high- 
presBore air is condensed air, and to obtain a double ^or 
triple pressure, we must have twice or thrice the quantity 
of steam under the same volume. Ibid [see Low a 20], 
x8si Illustr* Catal Gi Exhib 2x2 High-pressure oscillat- 
ing steam-engine. Ibid 213 Self-acting, damper, for high 
and low pressure steam. i8m Webster $.v. Compound, 
llie steam that has been used in a higbi>Fessure cylinder is 
made to do further service in a larger low-pressure cylinder 
b. x8^ Neva Monthly Mag Lll 448 Ine importation of 
the battu,**by which the daughter of game is achieied 
aith a high-pressure velocity, is another illustration of the 
same truUt* 2839 Stoxeuousc Axholme p xi, A small 
frediolder, who was working under the high pressure of a 
stiff mortgage. x86a T. C. G rattan Beaten Paths II 3 
The high-pressure engine of refinement is always furnished 
with a safety-valve against the danger of explosion x888 
Mbs. H. Ward R, Elsmere xv, As for Robert, he, of couise, 
was living at high pressure all round 1805 Daily News 
31 Oct. 6/6 Ihere was no high pressure work going on, and 
no high pressure oratory. x8^ Low-pressure pulse [see 
Low A. 20}. X901 Daily Chron 25 Dec. 5/1 The strain of 
another high pressure Session like that orkst >ear. 

o. X89X Daily Neu)s^ Feb 2/7 About the middle of last 
week a large high-pressure system spread over the United 
Kingdom from the southward. 1900 Westm Gaz* 27 Aug 
4/2 A hi^h pressure area lies over our northern regions, but 
a depres^n exists over the west of France. 

IV, 9 attrib and Comb a of pressure, as/r«- 
sure height, stage, b. used to indicate or ascertain 
the amount of pressure exerted, as p essurganenio- 
meter, -test', e worked by means of pressure, as 
pressure fan, pump, valve , d. caused by pressure, 
ss. pressure^tsplacentent, •fgure, forging, •sign, 
•symptom \ e for pressing, or causing piessure, 
as pressure-ball, -bandage, -bottle, -box, forceps, 
frame, -screw ; f. objective and obj, gen , as 
pressurtfixtng, -reaprocating, -reltffvtng adjs,, 
pressure-reducer, 

189B Westm, Gas 24 Jan 7/2 Passing a current of air by 
means of indiarubber ^pressure-balls through a glass bottle 
full of glass shavings steeped in sulphuric acid. 1897 
Allbuits Syst Med, 11 232 The application of ^pressure 
bandages is very useful xSm Ibid Vll. 239 In its turn it 
is attached by a T-tube, to a *pressuie bottle xSSs Rep to 
Ho, Repr, Prec,. Met, U, S 626 In order to utilize the 
pressure due to the elevated position, the water is con- 
ducted from the ditches into a tank called the * ^piessure 
box', 1903 Ackes M. Cuckkb A strophysics s 8 ^Pressuie- 
displacements and modon-displacements are, in fact, respec- 
tively concerned tf iSro W H. Casuey V'eniilaiion 7 The 
^pressure fan used where a small volume of air at a high 
velocity ofpresi»ure is required 1899 Allbuii's Syst Med, 
YIII. 821 Excision associated with the rapid application of 
the ^pressure forceps, 1873 Kkight Diet MecA , Printing- 
frame (Photography), also known as a ^pressure-franne 
x8^ AllhtUfs Syst Med, VII 253 At a certain *piesisure- 
height the fluid meniscus exhibits maximal pulsations x88x 
Natitre 15 Dec. 167 The total woik done b> a fluid ■'|pres- 
sure-reciprocating engina X889 ElectrtceU Rev aXV, 
583 An accumulator is .merely a chemical converter which 
is unequalled as a '‘pressure-reducer, x88o Barwdll 
AnettHsm 41 The ^pressure symptoms of innominate 
aneurisms are s cry variable. 1897 A tlbutt's Syst Med. III. 
87 The muscles may be so wasted that no *pressare-test is 
available. X897 Weekly Sun 19 Sept 15/2 It 15 forced 
down by the tremendous *pressure-valves into a small 
chamber within the tank, 

10 . Special Combs : pressure-bar, a de^nce in 
a planmg-machine for holding down the material 
to be planed ; pressure-blower, a blower for 
producing a blast in which the air is dnven by the 
pressure of pistons ; pressure-button, a ‘ button ' 
or stud, by pressing which a spring is liberated or 
an electnc bell ning; pressure-oylinder, the 


I cylinder of the pressure-gauge of an engine; 
pressure-engine, a machine driven by the pressure 
of a column of watei, esp. one in which the piston 
of a cylinder is dnven by water-power ; a hydraulic 
engine; pressure-filter, a filter in which the 
liquid is forced through filtering material by pressiiie 
greater than that of its own weight, pressure- 
gauge, -gage, an instiumentforshowingthe pressure 
of an elastic agent, as steam or gas ; also, one foi 
showing the pressure in a cannon or fire-ann at the 
instant of explosion of the charge; pressure 
heater, an apparatus for heating water, etc , by 
I steam under pressuie , pressure-note, Mus a note 
marked with a crescendo , pressure paralysis, 
paialysis caused by pressure on pait of the brain ; 
pressure-pipe, the pipe of the pressure-gauge of 
a steam-engine ; pressure-point, one of the points 
on the surface of the body marked by special 
sensibility to pressure ; pressure pouch »Phaeyh- 
GOCBLE ; pressure-register, a recording pressure- 
gauge, particularly one that records the fluctuations 
of piessure of air, steam, or gas , pressure ridge, 
a ndge caused by pressuie, esp a ndge of ice in 
the polar seas caused by lateral piessure ; pressure- 
I spot « pi essure-point, 

1884 Knight Did Meek, SuppI s v , The long suits of 
the Woodworth and the Woodbury Patents were upon 
♦pressuie bars and pressure rollers 1893 6 tar 19 May j/8 
1 he new electric bells the substitution of "‘pressui e buttons 
for the existing lever pulls, 1898 Westm Gas 19 Nov ^3 
Whilst carrying out a speed trial the ♦pressure cylinder 
burst, and the engineer got badly scalded 18x5 Chron in 
Ann. Reg 91/1 A new steam boiler, worked by what is called 
a *pressure engine of about six hoise power, 1853 Glynn 
Power Water 96 By the piessure-engine and the turbine, 
the power of waterfalls of any height may at once be 
made available. 1B74 Knight Diet Mech.t Filtering-press^ 
a ♦pressui e-filter. j86a Catal Iniemai EjuJiib II Xlll 17 
The Deep-Sea *Piessure-Ga«ge 1879 CasselPs Techn 
Edttc IV 2X1 Some mode of indicating at any moment the 
exact pressure which the steam exeiCs, and this we learn 
by means of the * pressure-gauge 1896 Rep Aerated 
Bread Co xi The little boiler which is geneially termed 
the *pressuie heater 1899 Allbuits Syst, Med VI 658 
♦Piessure paralysis for the raos.t part is rMidly recovered 
fiom. 1889 Pall Mall G 27 Nov, 4/3 Duimg hei gun 
trials the ~piessiue pipe, which was 8 feet long, burst No 
one was hurt 1876 tr von Ztemssen's CycAMed.'Xl 315 
It IS m this form of spasm that the '^piessuie points which 
are capable of inhibiting spasm have been recognised 1897 
Allbuits Syst Med III 363 *Pressure potioies, though 
often called cesophageal, in reality aiise from the lowei part 
of the phaijnx 1^ Nansen's P at thesi North L vi, 241 
The ’*pressure-iidges aie apt to lun at light angles to the 
course of the piessure which produced them xMy G T. 
Ladd Physiol Psychol 410 The finest point, when it touches 
acupressure spot', produces a sensation of pressuie, and not 
one of being pncIcM. 

Fre‘ss-wa rrant. Novv//?jA [f Press 2 
i -I- Wabbant a wan ant giving authority to 
* impress men for the service of the navy 01 army, 

A168B ViLLiERS (Dk Buckhm ) Sea OJ/icets, And in their 
Pockets carried their Pi ess- Warrants 1770 Chron m Ann, 
Reg, 147/2 Press warrants weie sent to Poi tsmouth, and next 
morning the press gangs went on board the mei chant ships 
ZQ04 Daily Chton 3 bept 3/2 In 1673-4 Colonel Strode, 
the Governor of Dover Castle, had refused point blank to 
execute a press vvanant till he knew what Pailiament 
would say, 

Pre'SB-work. [f Pbbss sb^- + Wobk sb.] 

1 , The work and management of a pnntmg-piess ; 
the pnntiriff off on paper, etc of what has been 
* composed” or set up in type ; the result of this, 

, the work turned out from a press, esp. from the 
point of view of Us quality. 

1771 Luckombe Hist Print, 47 His excellent method of 
disposition, composition, and press-work. Ibid 52 His first 
works .1 esemble the piess-work of Worde and Pinson. 183* 
Babbagc Earn Manuf xxi. (ed 3) 208 The press-work, 01 

E noting off, is charged at a price agreed upon for each two 
undred and fifty sheets 1867 Brandc & Cox Diet, St , 
etc. S.V , Bypne presswork is meant work punted with the 
best paper and ink, and with the utmost care at a hand 
piess 1896 T, L De ViNNE Moxoits MeJi Everc , Pt mimg 
41Q The new method has cheapened common presswork , 
but it has not bettered the presswork of books. 

2. Literary work done for the piess, journalistic 
work 

1888 Barrie When a Man’s Single v, His fiist press- woik 
had been a series of letteis he had wutten when at school, 
and contributed to a local paper 

3 . Pottery, The making of ware by pressing the 
clay into moulds 

X839 Ure Diet Arts 1012 A great vaiiety of pottery 
waies are made by two different methods, the one called 
press-work, and the other casting The press-woik is done 
m moulds made of Pans plaster. All vessels of an oval 
form, and such as have fiat sides, are made m this waj 

4, Joinery, (See quot.) 

*875 Knight Diet Mech,^ Presswork, , cabinet woik of 
a number of successive veneers crossing grain, and united 
by glue, heat, and pressure 

Press-yard. Obs, exc. Htst, [f. PbesswI 
ib-fYABD] Name of a yard or court of old 
Newgate Prison, in which the torture cd peine fotie 
et dure (Peine, Pbbss i b) is supposed to have 
oiiginally been carried out, and from which, at 


a later period, capitally convicted prisoners started 
for the place of execution. 

1654 Gayion Pleas Notes in. v 99 It was as good and all 
one, as if God had done it with the Country, or else the 
Presse-yaid had ended the quarrell 1717 {title) The 
History of the Piess-Yard or a Biief Account of the 
Customs and Occurrences to be met with in His 
Majesty’s Goal of Newgate in London Ibid 3 The Press- 
Yard being no part of the Piison, but taken in as a part of 
the Govemoi's House it is in the Keeper’s Breast to 
refuse any Prisoner a Reception there without a Conditional 
Premium axfzo Sewfl Hist Quakers (1722) \ii 374 
Bidding the Turnkey bring down the said Piisoners to turn 
in the Press-yard 2771 Chton m Atm Reg i6r/i Their 
wives and children were admitted into the pi ess-yard to take 
then leave of them before they set out (for the gallows at 
Tyburn] 1780 Newgate Cal V xog Being brought dow n 
into the press yard, his irons were knocked off, and he was 
put into the cait 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser i Execu- 
tion, Round the debtois* door Are gather'd a couple of 
thousand or more, As many await At the press-yaid gate, 
1906 Daily Chton. 5 Oct 4/7 The new Old Bailey . There 
will be no ‘ peine forte et dure commemorated in the name 
Press Yard, 

t Pre'Bsyly, adv, Ohs, rare'^^, [perh after F. 
pressimenty with substitution of English suffix.] 
Urgently, pressingly. 

149X Caxton Fitas Pair (W. de W 1495) i. lxx\u 122 
Lettres By the whj^che they wrote well pressyly that hei 
sone sholde be delyiierde to her agayne 

tPrestj^Al Obs, Also 5 prestte, 5-7 presto, 
6 preast(e [a OF, prest ( 12 th c, m Littrd), 
mod F. prit, the action of preparing or lending, 
a loan, purveyance for the king’s table, advance 
pay for soldiers; vbl. sb, f. OF. piestet, mod.F 
priter to afford, lend, Pbe&t So It piesio 
a loan. (In Eng. hist, documents the L. word is 
usually pa pple PBESTz^.i)] 

1 . An advance of money; a loan, one made 
to the soveieign in an emergency; a foiced loan ; 
a grant, giff;, bequest. 

X439 Rolls of Pat It V, 8/2 Ne hadde leen ye gret loones 
and presttes. 147s Bk Noblesse 80 The cieditouis 

have not been duelie paide of here lonys and prestis made 
to highe soverems. a 1512 Fabyan Chron vn 683 In tins 
yere [i486] a piest was made to the Itynge of .11. M li of the 
whyche the mercers, giocers, & drapers Tent ix. C xxxvii li 
and .VI. s. a jsag SicELroN Col, Cloutc 352 The peo|}le mones 
Foi prestes and for tones Lent and netier payd. X560-X 
Newcastle Guilds (Surtees) 89 A sertejn some of money 
beynggi anted bywayeof loon or prest. X377-87 Holin- 
shed£7//»2« III xogo/a The first of September the queene 
demanded a prest of the citie of London of twentie thousand 
pounds, to be repaied againe withm foureteene daies nftei 
Michaelmasse next folowing 1643 Prynne Sov Power 
Pari App 29 For lack of money, he was duven d necessitie 
to aske a preste of the citizens of Pans 

2. A charge, duty, or impost ; a deduction made 
from or in connexion with any payment. See also 
quot. iSqS 

1472-3 Rolls of Pat It VI. 59/2 The said Maire, Felishtp 
and Merchauntes [of the Staple ofCaleys], nor then suc- 
cessours, shall not sett nor put any ymposiUon, prest 01 
cbaige, ^pon the WoUes or wollefelles of any persone nf 
the said Feliship 1491 Hen. VII in EUis Ortg, Lett Sei u, 
I 170 We chatge you that ye tontent and paye unto 
iheim [foi their wages of the half yere ended at Estre last] 

. .the Bummes aforsaid, withoute any prest or charge setting 
upon theim .foi the same Utd. 172, 173 x^ Act 2 
Edw, VI, c 4 § 2 [For allowance of shenffs upon then 
account] That the same tayles soe hereafter there to be levyed 
and striken, shalbe delyvered unto every^e of the same 
Sheriffes without prest or other chardge to be sett upon 
them for the same [1898 Encycl Laws Eng, X. 3'»7 Prest, 
a duty which shenffs formerly had to pay on receiving then 
tallies foi the sums stancluig due from them in the accounts 
of the Exchequer.] 

3 . A payment or svages iii advance ; money paid 
on account to a person to enable him to proceed 
with an undertaking; cf, Impbest i, Press- 
money 3. fudilor ofptesls : see Impkest 1 i c 

i^^sNaval Ate, lien Vll (1896) 137 Sommes of money by 
the said Robeit by way of pieste at the Receipte of the 
Kinees Escheqtuei hade 01 leceyued. 15x5 T Larkf in 
Wilhs & Clark Cambridge (r886) I 499 One hundreth 
poundes sterling to be dehveied unto.. the Kinges Glasier 
in way of prest towardes the glaising of the great Churche. 
1522 Rutland Papers (Camden) 76 Prestes to dmers per- 
sonnes for proutsion of vitailles for theniperor. «x56a G 
Cavendish Wolsty (1893) 197 Yt was concludyd that he 
shold have by the way of prest, a thousand marks owt of 
Wynchester byshopnche, by foie band of his pencion. 1657 
Howell Lonautop, 370 The Auditor of the Prests, whose 
Office It IS to take the Accounts of the Mint, .and of all 
other impiested or moneys advanc'd before hand 

4 esp. Earnest-money paid to a sailor or soldier 
on enlistment, enlistment-money. 

X480 Howard Househ Bks. (Roxb ) 9 [Of this sum] is 
prest for j M j cijij maiyneis, every of them y.s. for 
prest, C xviij. Il 1491 Act 7 Hen V/I,q, i § i Any Souldeour 
. which heraftei shalbe in Wages and reteyned or take any 
prest to serve the King uppon the See xS 6 z Royal Let fets 
23 July (City of London, Jor 18 If. 57), For their prest, 
coates, and conducte money 1583 Exec for Treason (1675) 
4S As It were an earnest 01 presL 1588 Eeiter Bk ^c, City 
Lond, If 200 b, Frauncys Xohnson who was appoynted to 
sei ve as a soldyar and receyved her Maiesties prest, 

6 . An engagement of a person by payment of 
earnest-money ; an enlistment of soldiers or sailors. 

1542.94 Papers Hen VIII, IX, 139 We wolde youshuld 
pT0\^de us of ten good dromes, and as many lifers For the 
prest and setting forward of whiche persons you mayc 
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receyve, vvliat money you vvolle desiie, of our sei vaunt 
Gmaenfmgie 1603 CA.Rrw Coitwaall 101 IhiB towne 
fbnusheLh more able Marineis at eueiy piett foi htr High- 
nesse seruice, then many others of faire greater blaze 

6 In pnst\ Ab a *prest’ or loan, in advance, 
on account ; as eai nest-money. (Cf senses 1,3,5) 

i486 K// (1896) 9 Receyued bythandes 

of the said Heniy Palmer in piest vpon the said office clh 
1550 Eow VI y?/!/ m Fioude //tsf Elis', xkvii (1870I IV 
518 For whidi I should give him 15,000/ in piest, and leave 
to cany 8000/ ovei sea to aliase the exchange 1557 Order 
of Hospitalls F iVj You sliall not dehuer any mony in prest 
to any Officer, without the Thiesorer will yow the same to 
doc 1579 Fcnton Gmcciaid x US99) 456 Ihey depaited 
to their houses, hauing receiued in piest only one Florin of 
the Rhein foi a man 1603 Knollbs Htst Turks (t6ai) 99 j 
'I hei e was taken up m prest of privat merchants in Aleppo 
only, the sumine of three score thousand Cecchini 

7 attrib and Comb : prest-warrant, see qiiot 

and cf Pebss-waubant • 

1894 C N Robinson Brti, Fleet iv iv 413 In Elizabeth’s 
reign there was no great difficulty expeiienced in obtaining 
men when wan ted by ‘ prest wauants or wauants fot paying 
‘piest' money 

t Prest, sh Oh Also 7-8 press(0. [Of un- 
certain 01 igin ] A sheet ( of parchment or the like). 

1405 IVtll of Bnllok ^Somerset Ho), My wille as it ys 
wiyten in a prest of paichemjne *6^ Practtck Part of 
Law 332 Fees .For the traiisciipt of a Record, being a 
piesse, 6r 8rf. For every presse more 6r 8//. i7o3Luttri:ll 
Brief Ret (1857) V 520 Yesleiday the loids read the 
coninions bill foi lelief of the poor, contaming 60 presses of 
paichment. 

t Prest, a and adv Ohs, Also 3-6 preste, 5 
preest, (prast), 6 preast, ? Sc priest, (7 6j'ro7i, 
pressed), [a OF. p/esl (iith c in Litlid), m 
mod F. prU « Pi., Cat, pjesty It., Sp., Pg, presto 
—late or pop. L. pi tvsi-us leacly (Inscr, and 5th c, 
in Salic Law), f eailierL pnvstff{p)'ws£h) adv,near 
at hand, in readiness, at one's seivice , siippObcd to 
be contr fioin ^priesit^i f. pna before, in fiont + 
abl 01 dal of situs placed, situated, lying; or from 
*p?n^siti/, f pftV-[-s?£i 2 , abl. of situation ] 

A adj I Ready for action or use ; at hand , 
pieparecl, or in proper order, 

1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 7217 Non wole vr loueid ssake is 
suerJ, lb bowe is ibend, & prest imad uor to smite men 

t >at beji mis wend, cxyio St Masgaiete 302 Nou in mi 
ouerdes name piest ic am beito 13 K Al^s,x\Z^ Ten 
boijsnnde, nl presl & ^.sie In to baiaile foi to fnie 1383 
NVyclif Bible Pief Ep, vn 68 Piest is the book of Leuy 
IVulg III pioittpUi eii Leviticus hber\ ^1400 Sowdoiie 
Bah, 1164 To luste tluu made hem preest, 1513 Douglas 
jJineis II VI. 10 With eris piest stude thairals stul as stone 
154^-63 Stcrnhold & II /•‘s XI 2 Behold the wicked bend 
their bowes, and make their ariowes prest x^66 Drant 
Iloiacet Sat 11. Bj, Then cumb this foxe, this Fusidie, wyth 
money preste in hande, 1^78 Whetstone Promos ^ Cass, 
in 11, Who styll is preast His lawles love to make his lawful 
wife, 1635 Hicywood Hierarch v 282 A huge Nauy prest 
at all Essayes 1697 Dkydcn Vtrg Georg iit 733 The 
Vutiin Ox, that was for Altars piest, 1 rim'd with white 
Ribbons, and with Garlands diest 

b. Olieii in association with ready, readily, 

CX475 Partenay 1583 Gieffon with swerdes fois was redy 
and preste 1489 Cax ton Fayies of A i, xv 42 To see that 
althyng be redyly prest at Imnde. 1526 Pilgr Perf 
(W de W. 1531) 304 All was prest and redy. «x548 Hall 
Chron,, Edixj, /Keoob, xv thousand men eiien ready prest 
to set on the citie of Yorke 1600 Holland Lny xxxv 
XXXV 909 The ^tolians . were leady and piest to come 
to Laceaaimon x63a — Cympmdia 27, I may find them 
[soldiers] prest and leady for any seivice 1675 Brooks 
Gold Key Wks 1867 V 37 He is ready pressed to bieak all 
Ibid, 396 Christ IS ready prest for action 
2 . Ready in mind, disposition, or will ; incbned, 
disposed, willing; piompL, alert, eager, keen 
c 1290 Bechet omyji in .S'. Eng, Lig, I x66 pat min heoi te 
prestore nis pene dejj foi -to take a 1300 Cursor M, 25 lo 
rede and here Ilkon is prest, pe thynges jjat )»am likes best 
1362 Lancl. P pi, A. VI 41 He is pe presteste payere >at 
pore men habbeh ct47S Babees Bk 78 Take eke noo 
seete, but to stonde be yee preste 1360 Daus tr. Sleidaiids 
Comm 378 This vetely should make them preste and 
willing to doe all tlunges for )our sake x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso \ IxxxiL Each Mind is prest, and open every Ear 
'J’o hear new Tydings X697 Drydcn Vug Geoig iv. 106 
Every Knight is. Prest for thetr Countisrs Honour, and 
their King’s. 

b. Alert, active, sprightly, brisk. 

AT400 Pistill of Susan 75 peie were papeiayes prest, 
Nilitgoles vpon nest <1x529 Skbiton Ph Sparowe 264 
As piety and as prest As my spaiowe was XS73 Tusser 
I/uib (1878) 142 More people, more handsome and prest, 
Where find ye ? (go search any coast), 
if, Clote at hand. (Cf handy,') 
cisoo Robin Hood ^ Potter hia. in Child Ballads (1888) 
III, 112 Berdys there sange on bowhes prest. X589 Puiten- 
tiAM Eug Poesie iii. xix. (Arb.) 231 In presence prest of 
peimie mad 01 wise. 

B. adv. Readily, quickly , = Pbbstlt adv, r. 

1397 K, Glouc (Rolls) 5217 As prest eft sone bu come, 
c 1320 Sir Trtstr 3145 He seyd tnstrera prest, ‘ Now it 
were time to ride 1303 Lanol P, PI G xxi 274 Pnnees 
of );is palyh prest vnclo l?e jates ^^ 47 $ Ranj Coil^ar 

f >8 Out of Paris proudly be preikit full prest. 01x547 
URREV dSneid IV 789 Shall not my men do on thwr 
ai mure prest? x557-4 Frere Beye 48 m Hazl, E, P, P III. 
62 The lytell boye wente on his waye, To the fifellde full prest. 
Prest,///. « ’ see Peesskd ///. and i*. 

+ Prest, Obs, [a OF. prester (nth c. in 
Godef. Compl,), mod.F. priter to fumiai, place at 
one's disposal, lend, pay in advance {^It, prestare^ 
Voi. VII. 


Pr , Sp., Pg pjestar)*,^!,, pjieffiire to stand before; 
to be superior, excel , to stand for, vouch foi, take 
upon oneself, to perform, show, offei, fnrmijli , ni 
late and med L (5th c Salvianiis and Salic Law) 
to lend , f pin? befoie + slate to stand ] 

1 hans To lend (money); to advance on loan 

*S43"'4 35 H'en F///, c 12 Money so aduanced, 

prested, or lent to hys hyghnes a 1548 Hall CJaon , 
Rtc/i in 41b, Requirjnge hym faither to piest to hym 
a conveniente some of money X560-X Newcastle Guilds 
(Surtees) 90 Money whyche ya piebted, ol lent, to the 
Quens Maiesties [use] 

b To gel on loan, to borrow rare 
<%x548 Halt Chi on. Hen, VI 176 Lest the lordes theie 
should borow of them any money, as they did prest of the 
inaichantes of the staple xviij hi L late before 

2 To advance (money) on account of work to 
be done or service to be lendeied or not yet 
completed. 

1:539 Vtcnrfs Anaf (1888) App 11 106 Item, piested to 
Anthony Chobo, the kingw Suigioii, in aduauncement of his 
half yei es wagis befoieh.'inde xx li 1586 Earl Leicester 
in Motley Nellie) I, (i860) 1. viji 523 ttoUj 1 m5n>elf have 
prested above 3000/. among our men here since 1 came, 
t Prest, Obs, [f Pbest or pcih. an 
inverted use of Pbest v 1] 

1 . tratis. To engage or hue the services of 
(a person) or ihe use of (a ship, etc.) by giving 
part-payment in advance. 

x5*3 Lett .5 Pap Hen Vtll, I No 3978 (PRO) 
Shyppys piested for the King 111 the West Countrey, 
1532 Cromwell 111 Meinman Life tjr Lett, (1902) 1. 351 
The kinges messenger, bathe lepayryd to Burry e Saynt 
Etlmondes and therabowtt For to naue taken and piestyd 
masons Foi theaccomplyshment of thekynges sayd wooikes 
15455'/ Papers lien VJII,\\l 542 Suche shippez as were 
prested in Chesire and Bewmarrea Ibid 5A4 Youx Highnez 
had byn at so gi eat chardges, both with the presting, and 
victualing of shippez 

2 esp To engage (men) foi military service on land 
or sea by giving part-payment or earnest-money in 
advance; to enlist, levy (without reference to 
method) passing at length into the sense of Press 
v'h 2 , (Cf. Imprest V 

1542 Hcn VIII Declar Scots 13 ij, In this meane tyme 
staled a great pait of our army alredy piested and in our 
wages, to go forwarde. X545 St, Papeis lien VIII, III 
536 Those that be all ledy comma nowe deniaunde here 
their wages, which thei say thei be not paide , and here is 
non that can enforme us, whether thei be paide or not, noi 
for howc longe tyme thei were prested X560 Daus tr 
Sleidmie*sCamm,'S9S h, They,, whan this league was made, 
going into Germany, prested souldioures, and bioughte 
them into Fraunce x6oo Holland Lwy xxv. v 548 So many 
as they thought able men of bodie lo beaie ariues to pi est 
them for sotdiours Ibid xxvi xxxv 611 One whiles buying 
tiietn up to the warre, for some smalt peece of money other, 
whiles levying and presting them to the seas to be gallie* 
slaues, for a thing of nothing. Ibid XLII 1 tii 6 Com- 
maunded they were to prest (vertbere] fifteene bundled 
footmen and a bundled horse of Romans citizens 

Hence Pr© sting vbl $b,^ hinng, enlisting 
1545 [see j above] X546 St Papers Hen, VIII, f 874 Wee 
have al<;o commoned with theym of the Admyraltye, whoo 
have onely fcwoo shipps in aredynes, wee have geven theym 
chaige to procede, and delyvered theym money for the 
piesting of men for the purpose 
t Prest, w" Ohs rare, [?f. Prest /?] rejl a. To 
make oneself ready b. To make haste, to hasten. 
14 Lyhaus Disc tRitson) 1738 A morow Lybeaus hym 
rest [v.7 was prest] In aimes that wer best, And fressch 
ewastofygbt 1581 AHALLtr. ATowri i4 0nemoimng 
Thetis fiom the sea to heaueti hir selfe doth prest. 

Prest, obs. ME. form of Pbiest. 

Pre'Stable, a Sc Now 7'are Also 7 -ible. 
[a. obs. F. piestable (mod.F. pritable) lendable, 
that may be lent (Cotgr.), also, leady to afford or 
give (i6th c. in Godef), f presler see Pbest 
and -ABLE.] Capable of being paid or advanced ; 
payable , capable of being performed or discharged. 
X650 Acts Sederunt 29 Jan (1790) 67 After discussing of the 
first suspensioun for liquid soumes or deeds presentheprest- 
abie 1665 J Fraser Pohehsoa (S H S ) 159 Sii Walter 
, piomised Loid Hugh all the kindness and seivice prestible 
by him, south and north xyis m IVodrow Carr 11843) 
II, 54 Seriously to consider this, and fall upon some moie 
piestable methods 1746-7 Act 20 Geo il, c, 43 § 17 
Recovery of multuies or services payable oi prestable to 
their mills. 18*6 Scott Lei to Lockhart 20 Jnn , To offer 
iny foi tune so far as it was prestable , to make good all 
claims upon Ballantyne & Ca 1868 Act 31 tjr 32 Vtct c, lot 
§ 8 All feu duties or othei duties and seivices or casualties 
payable or prestable to the supeiior, 

Prest ance. rare"~K [f as next + -ancb Cf. 
F prestance (prgstans), ad. It. prestanza] =next. 

1893 Ohsert) 21 Jan 231/2 They put their tiust in 
great names and social prestance. 

t Pre*BtaiLCy« Ohs rare [ad. L, pr&sldntia 
pre-eminence, f. prsestdre lo excel : see Pbest v 1 
and -ANCY ] Priority, superiority, pre-eminence 
x6x5 a. Stafford Heav Do£ge 39 If then the pre&tancy 
of instructing be such , surely Diogenes may in name, but 
not in deed bee a slaue 1658 J. Robinson Endoxa iv, 30 
In Adam, yet mtire, theie was a priority and a piestancy, 
but no soveraignty, » 

Pre*stant. Music, [a. F prestant, ad. It. pre*‘ 
sianie excellent.] (See quot ) 

1876 Stainer & Barrctt Diet bfus. Terms, Presiant, 
the open diapason of an organ, sometimes of 16 feet, some- 
times of 8 feet m length. 


tPresta*ntious, prae-, ^ Obs.^are'^^, [f, L. 
prxsidntia excellence, Presi'ancy + -ous ] Charac- 
tenzecl by excellence; excellent. 

1638 T WriiTAKER Blood of Grape 35 This innate [humour] 
so piaestantious, so necessary, as without it mixt bodies can 
not subsist 

Preetate (pre*st^?*t), v, Rom, Law, [f. ppl. 
stem of L. pi'stsldj^e lo stand before, to stand good 
for, vouch for, ansvvei for. see Prest and 
-ATE 3.] Irans To nndei take, take upon oneself, 
become lespousible for, lo furnish, manifest 
x88o Muirhcad Gaivs ii § 2x5 All that the hen is bound 
to prestate in such a case is sufferance {dainneiur luies 
patieniiam praesta} e\, — Ulpian u § 9. 367 Any person 
to whose good faith it can be committed to prestate a thing 
\ad rein aliquam pn'sesiandani) may also have it committed 
to his good faith to confer freedom. 

Prestation Cpiebt^'Jon). [a. F. prestatimi 
(1272 in Godef, Compl) action of lending, tender- 
ing, etc , ad. L prt&stdltdn-em, in late L a payment, 
in med L esp a feudal clue, n of action Upraesiare 
see Pbest v \ Pebstate ] The action of paying, 
m money or seivice, what is due by law or custom, 
01 in recognition of feudal supeiionty ; a payment 
or the perfoimaace of a service so impobed or ex- 
acted; also, the perfoimaiiceo' somellxing piomiscd 
X473 Rolls of Parlt VI 66/1 lhat no prises, exactions 
noi prestatioiis, shol be setts uppon their persones or geodes, 
1607 Cowell Inierpr y Ayde in the Loranion lawe, it is 
applied sometime to a prestation due from tenents to 
their Lords, as toward the releife due to the Lord Para- 
mount or for the making of ]ii.> sonne knigbt, oi the 
maiying of his daughter <1x670 Hackcd Cent Serni, 
(x675h Hot, as if the iicher and mightier Chnich did, 01 
could bind the smaller lo the prestation of her customs. 
rtX754 Sir J. Strange Repoitsli 879 The bishop libelled 
in the spiritual court, suggesting that Di Gooche, as arch- 
deacon of Essex, teneiur solvere 10/ due to the bishop as a 
piestation, for tlie exeruse of his exteiior jurisdiction 1788 
Reid Active Powers v vi. 667 It is obvious that the presta- 
tion promised must be understood by both parties x8x8 
Hallam Rhd, Ages I. lu 11 144 'Ihe military tenant was 
subject to no tribute, no prestation, but service in the field. 
1868 Act 'SI is 32 VtU c loi Sclied, (y), No 2 'Ihe yearly 
feu duties and the whole other prestations 1890 Gross 
Gild bierch, I. 195 The gild meichant with the right to 
exact money requisitions or prestations from the biethren 
as well as from non-gildsmen trading in the town 
b Freslaiion^money , sec q acts 
1536 in Strype Eccl Mem (1721) I App Ixxix, 187 The 
Aichdeacons had their acquittance of the Bp, by the name 
of Piestation mony. 1607 Cowell Inierpr s. v Com* 
m 7 ssatze,T!h.c Bishop taking prestation money of his aich- 
deacons yearely. Ihld,, bpu itnalties of a Bishop be these 
pioiits which he receiueth, as he is a Bishop, and not as he 
i& a Baron of the Pailament .[eg] piestation money, that 
mbsidtnm chantaituum^ which vppon reasonable cause be 
may require of his Clergic x/io J. Harris Lex Techn, IX, s v. 

+ Pre ster. Obs [a. h, prester ^ a Gi . vprjarijp 
a fiery (or scorching) whiilwind, also a kind of 
venomous serpent, agent-n f. mfiirpd^vai, vpi-eiy 
(root pra-) to burn, also to inflate, blow.] 

1 A seipent, the bite of which was fabled to 
cause death by swelling. 

1398 Trlviza B arth DeP R xviii x (Bodl MS), Prester 
IS an hoiiible addie alwei wi)r open mouj^e and castinge 
and schedinge venym as he goke. 1561 Turner Herbal 11 
1 18 The bramble is good for the hiting of y* serpent called 
prester x6o8 TorsEi l Setpents (X658} 745 Hie Dipias 
kilhng by thirst, and the Prester by heat, as their very 
names do signifie. 1627 May Lucan ix 828 The Prester 
too, whose sting distendeih wide The wounded’s foamy 
mouth 1706 Phillips, Presier, a venomous Serpent, whose 
Sting causes a deadly 1 hirst. [18^ Emtrson Repr, Men, 
Swedenbofg Wks. (Bohn; I 338 Philosophers are, there- 
fore, vipers, cockatrices, asps, .presters.] 

2. A burning or scorching whirlwind , 

160X Holland Pliny I 25 The same [wmd], if it be more 
hot and catching a fire as it rageth, is named Prester; 
huriung 1643 Howell Parables on Times 35 As if it had 
'been that incendiary Prester wind, or rather an Haiaucana 
had blowne here 1655 Stanley Hist Philos ir (1701) 
61/2 Thunders, Lightnings, Presteis, and Whirl-winds are 
caused by the wind enclosed in a thick Cloud, uhich. 
hreaketh foi th violently. X7«7-4X Chambprs Cycl , P) ester, 
a meteor, consisting of an exhalation from the clouds down- 
wards with such violence, as that by the collision it is set cm 
fire. 1797 Monthly Mag III 518/2 (tr. ProcL m Crat ) 
Fiom birn leap foilh the implacable thundeis, and tlie 
prester-capacious bosoms Cjrpi|<rTi)po5oxot xoArroi] of the all- 
splendid strength of the father-begotten Hecate 
II 3 . (See quots.) 

1753 CiiAMBpRS Cycl Supp , Prester, z. word used by some 
to express the external paft of the neck, which is usually 
inflated in anger. 1858 Maync E^os Lex , Prester, iris, 
formeily used foi the white of the eye when inflamed, also, 
for the veins, when swollen under excitement. 

Pre’fiter Jo*lin. Forms ; a, 4-6 presfcre, 
-ere^ 6 prater, -our, prater, prest, pilester, 
(6-7 precious), 6-8 presbyter, 7 priest, 6- 
prester ; 4-6 J ou, Johau, 6 J oan, Jan, (7 Jack), 

8 Jean, 5- John. Also jS. 6 Pretian (»»Fret 
Ian), 7 Prete Gianni, Janni,Presfcegian,-giane. 
\}ilLE, Freslre Johan^ a OF presire Jehan (15th c. 
m Littrd), mod F pritre-Jean, raed.L. pnresbyter 
Johannes, * Pnest John’, in It prete Gianm^ whence 
OF. prette-jan and the ^ forms above.] The name 
given m the Middle Ages to an alleged Chnstian 
pnest and king, originally supposed to reign in 

^ 1 0'? 



PRESTISSIMO. 


PBESTBB JOHN. 

the extreme Ontiit, bejontl Persia and Armenia, 
tttit from the 15th c. generally identified with the 
King of Kthiopia or Abyb&iiiia. 

I For the hibtory of the subject, vee Col. \ule’s article in 
Fncfcl Bni XIX 715-718. It is there ^hown that from 
the first menticwi of Pttshyier Johannes in the twelfth c 
European belief placed him in same remiite region of the 
East j but that, after growing knowledge of geography had 
at once cast doubt upon his existence there, aim revealed 
the existence of a Christian king and kingdom in ‘Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia, ‘Prester John's land* was located by the 
Portuguese, and after them by other writers, in the latter 
region. Cbl Vule is even inclined to think that the original 
germ of the legend may have consisted in v'ague rumours as 
to the rule of a Christian king in * Ethiopia *, at a time when 
Ethiopia and India were stul vaguely imagined to be con- 
terminous or adjacent regions \ although reports of the war- 
tike achievements of Mongol or other Astatic conquerors may 
111 pnKXs-. of time have been credited to. or associated with, 
the name of ‘ Pre>ter John *. As to the ongin of this name 
or title, though numerous conjecture** have been offered, 
there u* no hi-jlcrical evidence ) 


Johanes londes. CX400 Thrte Kti^ Cologne 117^ He 
schulde be cleped prefer lohn for her is no degre in H"* 
world aboue ^ d^re of pnesthode. C1400 Maundev. 
(x8.3p) *46 Prestre lonan [RoxB xxix. 132 Prestre 

lohne] that 15 Bmperour of the hi^h Ynde 1485 Caxtov 
Pans d* 60 The tonde of Prester lohan. 1513 Douglas 
JEneis viir Prol. 153 'lo^rejd I begane Ihe notest ane 
ragment..Of all the mowK m this mold... The home and 
the hand staff, Prater John and Port Jaff rs6a Pilkingtov 
Ex/os Alhiyets Aaiij, The Souldan, pneitter lohn & other 
Heathen princes. xsBa N Lickbpield tr. Castanheda's 
Coug E fn<L r i. i That in the East India were Christians, 
wrhiLh were gouemed by a King of great power called 
Prassbiter loan x6m Meltom Asiro/og. it As for Prester 
J^ke, the Great Mogul, the Sophy of Perda, and the Great 
Turke, I can see them as often as 1 doe my Boy 17x3 
' ADPtsoif S/eci» No 405 r 5 Not to mention whole Nations 
bmdenng on Prester-Jolurs Country. 1788 Oibbok Pec/. 
4 * P* xlm IV. S07 The fame of Prester or Presfyier John 
Z 1 ..r I.' 


W, pRAr Eij, The kynge of Ethiope whiche we 

call pretian or prest John. x<« Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Axb ) 51 Ptedosus lohaimes, otherwy>e cauled Presb3^er 
lohannesf, Emperour of many Chryvtian nations in Ethiope. 
Jhid. 374 In Bast syde oH Aftike beneth the redde sea. 
dwidlem the greate and myghtye Emperour and Chrystian 
kynge Prester Jt^ian, wdl knowen to the Portugales in 
thQV vyagies to Calicut, x^fe *1’ Washington tr, Nichelays 
Pay m x. 86b, The Prester Ian king of £th>Qpia. 1598 
W. Philup Linschoien l <Hakl Sog) T 34 The countrey of 
Prester John, which is called by them the countrey of 
Abexines. xSoo J Pory tr Leds Africa Introd. ax The 
emperour Frete lanni hath two speaall princely names, to 
Wit, Ao^e and Neguz^ a king 1634. Sir T* Herbert 
Treco. 130 Ihe great Christian of ^Ethiopia, vulgarly cald 
Prester, Precious, or Ihriest-Iobn, x^8 Butler Hnd iii, 
Ladfs Ansm 277 Like the mighty Prester John, Whose 
Person nmie dares look upon 
l>. transf. and fig^. A luler likened to Prester 
John; one who is supreme (in a particnlar sphere). 

1598 £. Gilpin 514/0/ (1878) 34 And fooles doe sit, More 
honored then the Prester lohn of wit, 1667 Drvden Sir 
Martin Mar Aflv. I, Your Prester Johns of the East Indies. 

e. BtrMry. (In the anns of the see of 
Chichester) 

x688 R Houie Armoury iv, iv (Roxb.) 287/1 (Coates of 
Bibhopneks) He beareth Saphire.a Prester John or Pres- 
byter John sittmg on a tomb^ne, haoeing in his left hand 
a Mound, and his right extended . with a sword in his 
mouth .ms is the Sea of Chichester. x8m Parked s Gloss. 
Heraldry 476 Azure, a Prebbyter John hooded sitting on 
a tombstone. 

Hence Prestex-Jo'hslatt a mn€ 6 *wd.^ of or 
pertaining to Prester John. 

«x643 W Cartwriobt Ordinary 1. iv, On them, a lay Of 
Presler-Johnian whispers 

II Pre-ste*r&Tun, prflBste'mnm. [f. Pits- 

A. 4b+STKR«tJH.] 

1. Entom =Prostkbnum. 

1828 Stark Elem Nai, Hist II, 279 Pre.stemum dilated 
at its anterior extremity 1836 tr. CrndePs Anzm. Ktftgd 
1 V. 141 The prassternum forms a sort of chin-cloth anteriorly. 

2 . Comp. Ana/. The front part of the sternum ; 
the part corresponding to the first s^ment of the 
human sternum. 

r^a Nicholson Palseont 395 The praestemum is the 
‘manubrium sterni* of human anatomy, x^ Mivart 
Rlem Anat 35 The broad upper part to which the first nb 
ts annexed is cmled the manubrium or pre-sternum. 

Ilenc 4 Pxe-BteTual of or pertaining to the 
pre-stenuim, as pie-sUmal bone, region, etc. 

1890 in Webster. 

PreBthold, obs form of Phiesthood. 
tPre-stial, Obs rare-K £f h/LK. prest^ 
PiUKST sb + -lAii ] Priestly. 

C1449 Pecock Refr iv v 450 In the lay paiti of Goddis 
peple, and in the presual parti of Goddib peple 
Prestxdi'gital, a nonct-wd. [f. after next and 
dsgi/al.'l Light-fingered; practising sleight of hand 
x8s6 Reads Never Too Late vi, The two hands he 
gathered com with were Meadows and Crawley The first 
his honest, hard-working hand— the second his three-fingered 
Jack, his prestidigital hand 

Prestidigitatiou (pre*sti|did{5it?‘j3n). fa. 
V.prestidig/ation, f. as next . see -ation J Sleight 
of hand, legerdemain. Also Jig 


1859 [see next] 1862 Letsme Hour No s-j.2 3x9 The leal l 
fact upon which all prestidigitation or quick finger con- 
tuitng depends, is the fact that human hands aie quicker 
than human e) es 1887 Stfvfnson Mem. 4 Pot traits m t 
188 Ihis sort of prestidigitation is a piece of tactics among 
the ti ue drawing-room queens. I 

Prestidigitator (P*e Stijdi*d3it^it3i)_. Also m 
Y. form llprestidagitateur (prgst?d»3/tator). [ad 
F preshdigtateus (J deRo\ere,ai830. see quot 
1859), f. preste nimble (ad It piesto, l^.prmtm 
see Pblsto) + L. digtUus a finger + -atmr, L. ^aior 
agent-suffix; perh. suggested by Y . presUgiateur 
Peestigiatob, or due to a perverted derivation 
of itj One who practises sleight of hand 01 
legerdemam; a juggler, a conjurer; hence Jig 
a juggler with words, a tncksler 
rtx843 in Southey Co/w// -;*/ Bk IV 603/1 DeM.G Ferizer 
the celebrated enchanter prestidigitateur, and author of 
several experiments adapted to public amusement 1859 
Wraxall tr A* Houdinym 166-7 Jules deRovfeie, the first 
to employ a title now generally given to fashionable con- 
jurors One day the pompous title of ^ Presitdmtatew ' 
was viMble on an enormous poster, which also condescended 
to supply the derivation of thh breath-stopping word, presto 
dtgiit (activity of the fingers) //'*</, Ine learning of the 
conjuror— I beg pardon, prestidigitator This word, as well 
as Prestidigitanon, due to the same author, were soon seized 
upon by Jules de Rov^e's rivals 1870 M D Conway 
Earikiv. Ptlgr. xvu 201 Whether our ^oung men should 
turn them<selves into intellectual prestidigitateurs 1879 
B^nc-Gould Germany I 392 A prestidigitator can work 
magic with his nimble lingers 1905 Contemp Res* June 
877 The Treated successes of the piestidigitntor who is at 
the head of its Government 

Hence Frestidigitato*rlaI, Prestidl'gitatorj 
adjs , of or pez taming to piestidigitation. 

x86o All year Round No 63. 312 Prestidigitatory ele- 
ments of entertainment were not wanting 1862 m Daily 
'lei 22 Oct, He has managed his cards well if he has sub- 
stituted prestidigitatorial feats for operatic 

Prestige (II prestf 3, pre stid^), [a. F. prestige 
(i6th c. in Littid) an illusion, esp in pi, ‘ deceits, 
impostures, delusions, luglmg or cousenmg tricks ’ 
(Cotgr), in mod.F illusion, magic, glamour, ad, 

L. prsesiigimi a delusion, illusion, visually in pi 
prsesttgia?, illusions, juggler’s tucks, for 
stngium f frmtringhe to bind fast (prsestringei e 
octtlos to blindfold, hence, to dazzle the eyes) : see 
PRESTBIlfGE ] 

fl. An illusion; a conjuring tuck; a deception, 
an imposture. Usually pi. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. [from Cotgr ], Prestiges ,, deceits, 
impostures, delusions, cousenmg tricks 1661 Jusiictary 
Rec (S. H S ) 1 X2 The Dittay does not condescend upon the 
Sorcery and prestiges whereby the Pannell did effectuat the 
particulars lybelled. X7S3-4 Warburton Prtne Nat 4 
Rev. Rehg. v Wks. 1788 V. 92 That faith ,we aie told, 
was founded on a rock, impregnable to the sophisms of 
infidelity, and the prestiges of imposture! [1870 M D 
Conway Earihw Ptlgr vu 99 Prestige is simply prat- 
stigium, deceit , and surely that is a dangerous weapon for 
a true cause to use x86z Frceman in Life 4 Lett (1895) 

II, 228 Ptesftge^ you know. I always like to have a pop at , 1 
take It It has never lost its nist meaning of conjuring tucks ] 

2 , transf. Blinding or dazzling influence, 'magic’, 
glamour; influence or reputation derived from 
previous character, achievements, or associations, 
or esp from past success, [So in mod.F] 

[28x5 ^CQtrt Paurs Lett (1839)58 He [Napoleon] needed 
, the dazzling blaze of decisive victory to renew the charm, 
ox prestige, as he himself was wont to call it, once attached 
to his name and fortunes ] x8s9 IVesim Rev Oct 397 The 
pleasure of these people does not consist in acting upon 
their maxims of iott among themselves, but in the effect of 
them on the inferior world Dissipate the prestige, and you 
deprive them of the delight. 1837 Fonblanque Eug under 
Smen Administr I. Introd 7 The pi estige of the perfection 
of thelaw was unbroken 2838 Mill A de Vigny Diss. & 
Disg (1859) I 316 The prestige with which he [Napoleon] 
overawed the woild is the effect of stage-tnek. 2845 Ford 
Handhk. Spam i. aoi Such 15 the prestige of broad cloth 
1847 Emerson Rept Men, Shaks. Wks, (Bohn) I 354 Had 
prestige which hedges about a modern tragedy existed, 
nothing could have been done 1856 Kane At ct Expi 
I xvm, 216 The prestige of the gun with a savage is in his 
notion of Its infallibility 2859 Kingsley I ii She 
[Elizabeth] comes to the throne with such a prestige as 
never sovereign came since the days when Isaiah ‘^ng his 
psaii over young Hezekiah’s accession x868 M Pattison 
Acof/em Or^ iv. 66 Balliol can set off a piestige of long 
standing against a deficiency in the stipend 1^2 L Stbphen 
Flam Eur 111, In 1861 the prestige of the mountains was 
rapidly declining 2878 Gladstone Homer y\\\ 112 
Aidds. .means honour, but never the base-born thing in these 
iKt tim« called prestige. 2898 Sir W Harcourt m Daily 
News 9 May 8/6 People talk sometimes of prestige I am 
not ve^ fond of the word What I understand by piestige 
IS the consideration in which nations or individuals are 
held by their fellows 

tiPresti'giate, v. ? Obs. rare Also 8 prse-. 

P (f. prseshgium \ see piec.) -1- 

-ATE 3,j irons To deceive by jugglery or as by 
magic ; to delude. Hence f Presti giated de- 
luded, + Pr©sti giatmg deluding,///, adjs. 

Chiist as himselfe 

hath revealed himselfe in his Gospel, and not as the Divell 
Pr®s“g>ated phansies 27x6 M Davies 
nmen. JSnt II 229 Praestigiatwg and ensnaring Arians, 

Prestigia'tioxLi Now rare. Also 7 pres-. 

[n. of action from L. prssstlgtdre i see prec] 


The piacUce of juggling, sorceiy, or m.agic ; de- 
ception 01 delusion by such piactice; conjiuing. 
c 2540 ti Pol Verg. Eng, Hist (Camden) I 83 Least thei 
might bee envegeled with the soiceies and presiigiation of 
devils, r 264s Howell (1650)111 xmu 37 Examples 
of fascinations, incantations, prestigiations, of pliilties, 
spells, chaimes, sorceiies, characters and such like a 2670 
Hacket Cent Serm (1675) 338 If such a thing come to pass 
by the Devil's mists and devices, then it is praestigiation or 
delusion 2885 St fames' Gaz 20 J une, At Piccadilly Hall 
loday Seances of Prestigiation, Mesmerism, and 
Thought Transmission. 

Prestigiatoi* (presti dgiiisUoi) Also 8 pree-, 
[a. L pt ssstigidtor, agent-n. f. pmstigidre' see 
PBBSTIGIATE So F presHgioteur (16th c 111 
Godef. Compl)\ One who practises 'prestigia- 
tion * ; a juggler, a conjurer ; f a cheat 
2624 Raleigh IVotldn \i §7(1634)270 Prestigiatois 
ar& such as dazell men's eyes, and make them seeme to see 
what they see not 1660 H. ^Iore Myst Godl iv ni 105 
ibis cunning Prestigiator took the advantage of so high 
a place to set off his Representations the more lively 1784 
J. White Bampfon Led in 141 Augustus had pub- 
lished very rigorous edicts against the whole lace of Pise 
stigiatois 1861 Miss Braddon Lady Lisle (1885) 74 The 
com which thepiestigiatoi shows is not the first shilling at all 

t Presti'giatory, Obs. If J. pj pustigwtor 
see prec and -oar Practising ‘ prestigiation ’ , 
juggling, conjuring ; deceptive, delusive. 

2588 J Harvey D/Jc Prohl 66 Hypocnticall subornations, 
in some like prestigiator^', and sopnisticall veine a 2677 
Barrow iS’i’r'w (1683) 11 xx 283 Wicked spirits deal onelyin 
petty, low and useless piestigiatoiy tricks, i68x Glanmll 
Sadducisnms ii 204 By that ifAe^wxta, or Piestigiatoiy 
art 01 faculty of these ludicious Deemons 
fPrestfgion. Obs raie. [ineg. f lateL./;'ff- 
sUgttmi a delusion, illusion, inck (see Peestige) 

+ -ION.] » PUESTIGIATION. 

263$ Hevwood Hierai ch ix Comm 610 Simon Magus 
after all his cheating, jugling and prestigion (if I may so 
call It), at the prayers of S* Petei his ^ells failed 2637 
— London's Mirr Wks 1871 IV. 314 Pride, Aiiogance, 
Sloath, Vanity, Prestigion 

Prestigious (presti dgos), a Now rare. Also 

7 pree- fad late L piostigiSsus full of tricks, 
deceitftil, f. pr^sttgi-U 7 n Pbestiqb + -ous. So F. 
presitgieux {i 6 Lh c m Hatz.-Daim ) illusive, using 
charms] Piactising juggling or legeidemain; of 
the naluie of or characterized % juggling or magic ; 
cheating, deluding, deceitful , deceptive, illusory, 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries i (2550) 48 b, Ashamed are not 
these prestygiouse Papystes, to vtter it in their storyes and 
xeade it m their Sayntes l^endes 1607 Drkker Whore of 
BahylonW^ts 1873 II 195 That inchanti esse by prestigious 
ti ickes in sorcene. Has raiz’d a base impostor a 27x2 Ki n 
Edmmd'Pott Wks. 2722 II 116 As in the Mines prestigious 
Spirits lurk, And while the Miners sleep, seem haid at woik 
2884 Swinburne in igth Cent May 771 The piestigious in- 
fluence which tui ned the heads and perverted the hearts of 
the Byrons and the Hazlitts of his daj» 1887 T. Child in 
Contemp Rev May 7x3 The grandiose language, the ring- 
ing ihymes, and the piestigious metaphois 
Hence Fxesti giouBl^ adv. ; Presti firiousness. 
*593 G Harvey Pierce's Super 208 He that was pre- 
stigiously besieged, and inuisibly vpdermined with that 
weapon of weapons 1646 Gaule Cases Consc 225 Theie 
15 nothing but prmstigiousnesse of Forme, End, Effect 2664 
H Morl Myst Ini^ 437 Their being able to make a con- 
secrated wafer appear to be the very Body and Person of 
Christ IS such a piece of prestigiousness as has no parellel 
2672 Salmon Med iii xxv 459 We cannot be so pi esti- 
giously Impudent, as to pretend to the World .that these 
our Pills will Cure all diseases. 
fPrestigy. Obs rare‘~'^. In 7 prsestigie [ad. 
L. pfPeshgt’um . see Prestige] ? « Prestige i. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom 250 They committed it, to nurse, 
to a prodigious hagge that bight praestigie, 
Prestimony (pre'stimani). Canon Law. Also 

8 pr©- [ad, F preshviome{i 6 ^o iiiHatz -Darm ), 
ad. med L. pneshindnium (781 in Du Cange), f. 
L. prsest&re to fuinibh, etc. : see Prestation and 
-MONY.] (See quot.) 

1727-42 Chambi rs Cycl , Presittnony, Piaestimonia, In the 
canon law, a term about which authors are much divided . 
Upon the whole, the suiest opinion seems to be this, that 
prmstimony is a fund or revenue appropriated by the founder 
for the subsistence of a priest, without being erected into ^ 
any title or benefice, chapel, prebend, or pnoiy 1848 m 
Wharion Law Lex j and in mod D cts 
Hence Frestimouial (-mffinial) a, of or per- 
taining to preslimony. 

* 7 ®® ft* Dupin's Eccl Hist xfdh C II iv xx 332 Some 
simple Benefices, also Donatives, or Prestimonial Pox tions, 
as they are called 

Prestinate, obs. foim of Pribtinate. 

I Prestissimo (prest/ sszmz>), a , adv , sb Mus. 
\}.\..piestusimo, superl. of presto adj. and adv. see 
PrEpSTO.] A musical direction indicating very rapid 
performance ; Very quick, very fast , as sb. a very 
quick piece or movement. Hence transf. 
vi^Short Explio For Words in Mus Bka„ Prestissimo, 

A or Quick 2842 Marryat Poacher Ixiv, 

At the report of the pistol, the choristers struck up prestis- 
simo with their feet. 288a Miss Braddon Bit. Royal u, 
Angus had naturally taken the time of life's march prestis- 
IVesim Gaz 22 Feb. 3/1 Our opponents' totals 
of 388 and 351 must seem big enough in England, but out 
Here on these prestissimo wickets they are leally nothing 
like so formidable as they look. 



PRESTLr, 

tPro'Stly, adv. Obs Also 4-5 pnatljr, 
prystly, 6 preastly [f Pxiest a ■i--LY^i.] 

1 . Readily, quickly, promptly, immediately. 

X340 Ayi nb 140 pe ourueiuens of bo^ainnesbe byek zeueu, 
het ys, Jjet me bou^e piestUche, gledixche, bimplebche, klen 
hche, geneialliche, zuyfiliche, and wiluolliche c 1350 WiU 
Paknie 1146 Uojpe parLiaes prebtly a paraylde hem 7^x400 
jUork Afi/t 3762 He flengcb to syr Florent, and prystly he 
k» yes, —‘Why fleeb thow, falls knyghte? be fende hafe j?i 
snule •* c:i4ao Avazu Afi/t xxx, He piekut oute prestely 
IS Adiun Bel ^ Clym 0/ Clough 451 They pxeced preslly 
into the hall. 1348 IJdall Erasm Par Luke x\w 189b, 
His speLiall gi eat strength was preastly and readily shewed 
fooxth at the houre of his death t'lss? Abp Parker 
cxii, 28B His sauing helth comth prestTy on lo lyd thy life 
from peryls all. 

2 Itagerly, ui gently, earnestly 
6 X400 Dcslr 7 'raj/ 2 iq Yiffjju puttes b® pustly bn point 
for to do is*z World ij- Uuld in Ha /1 Dodsley 1 353 
Now piay yon prestly on every side To God omnipotent 
1642 H VLoim Bong of Saul i\ 1 u. v, 7 ’he heait, the heait 
blond, brains fleet one, hot lire To be the thing that they 
so prestly sought, Some have defin'd 
Frest-money, earlier loim of Pre^js-money 
t Fre'stliess. Obs rare'^^ [f Post a 4- 
-EEHS,] Readiness, piepareclness. 

158* Ln liuRGiiLi Y in Ellis Of ig Lett Ser 11. Ill 100, 
I was glad to perceauo your pieslnes to enter into Scotland 

j| Fresto (pie sl<?), « adv,'^^ Alitsk [It 

piesto quick, qindtly {tempo presto quick time) — 
late L. prmt-us^ f. eailier puvsld adv., at hand, 
leady, in mcd.L. piompt, qiiidc . see Prbst a,"] 

A. (uf/ 01 attv A direction indicating ra])id 
pcifoinmncc : la quick time; fast 
1683 Bowia las in Ilf Pa) Is Pief., The English 

Piactitionei.,will find a few terms of art, psrhaps unusual 
lu him, the chief of which aic Presto, 1724 Sho? t Explit 
1 * 0 ) Wo)ds i)t Mas Biss ^ Presto PzesiOf or Pm Presto^ 
vui y Fast or Quick, Ibtd,^ Men P) estoy not too Quick , 
01 not quite So Quick 1752 Avisok Mus, Expressio)i 107 
The words Anda)\ie^ P)eUo* Alles)Oi &c., are differently 
apply’d in the clifTeient kinds of hlusic. 1876 Siainer & 
EARRLir Du.t* M)n, 7 ’,, PresiOf fast 
J 3 . ab sb. A movement or jiiece in quick time. 
1869 Aihe)i 3 eu))i 20 Nov, The final Mesio was a miiaole 
of conseutancousness, the rapidity of the movement never 
interfering with the aistribulion of light and shade x888 
hlus. II. Ward A*, hlmtcie ^491 How the pieslo flew as 
though all the winds weie hehinu it 
Freato (pie bt<?), adv ib,^ [a. It, presto 
adj, and adv,, quick, quickly : the same woicl ab 
piec., but the two uses aie unconnectccl in Eng.] 

A. adv. {inlerj.) Quickly, immediately, at once , 
used by conjuieis and juggleis in various phrases 
of command, esp. Presto^ be^oite, Iley presto^ pass, 
etc. j hence, — immediately, forthwith, instanler. 
Also mterjectionally • seecjuots 1821, 1892. 
x398«<9 13 . JoNbOK Cme n AHeted 1 1, Piesto, Go to, a 
wuid to the wise, away, fly, vanish 1 1622 hlAiiuc ir, 
vta)isG)t:s)iian tHAlJ l. 47 Uyine out Pzesto, bee gone, , 
hee flies away in the ayre. x6*i6 JlrxiUNr Glossog) , Presto 
. , a word used by Jiigleia, in ihcir II ecus Pocus tricks. 
rtxeSg OiiMiAM Poet IPh [i686) 89 Hey Jingo, Siisl 
Whafs tins? 'tis Bread you aec, Presto lie gonel 'tis now 
n Heily. x7»x Swivt South Sea Wks 1735 IH, n 133 Put 
ui your money fauly told, Picsto be gone— *Tis here agen. 
iBax Hyuon Kzj yud£))t Ixxvni, 'J'he moment that you had 
pronounced him one, Pieslo t his face changed, and he was 
another 1858 Lytton What will he do i lii, Hey, presto,— 
quick, while we turn in to wash our hands. xSoa E. Kbuvbs 
Uosnewazd Bound 72 You pressed a bell, the boy appeared 
with Ins Ufl, and, presto ! you are in the street again. 

33 as sh. All exclamation of '• piesto ! ^ 
xdaa Flktciibr BeggaisBush lU. i, (1647) 83, i B Cloakes? 

looke about ye boys, mine’s gone. 2 A A juggle 'em ! 

[Poxl o* their Presloes mine’s gone too «x^7 Barrow 
Sonu 1x686) HI. xvi 185 Neither a spiiil, that will be 
conjured down by a charm, or with a Pre&to driven away. 

O. adj or alb tb. At hand, in readiness j active, 
ready, ia[3id, quick, instantaneous 5 of the nature 
of a magical transformation ; juggling. 

1644 lluiwiR Chtro)). 10 j Upon the heaiing of which 
watchword they were to be presto and at Hanu to execute 
tUeir Uumbe commands. X767 S. Pa 1 erson A nother T) av 
1. 80 Inslantaneously slie betook herself to prcsto-piayer. 
xSad H, N* CoLCRiOGG West Indies (1832) 285 There is no 
hocus pocus , no presto movements X877 Paperhan^er^ 
Pauiter, Gramer, etc. 107 The presto system [of grainingj 
is very useful where work is required to be done out of 
hand, as it may be varnished aImo^t immediately 
Hence Pre'sto v, iratiSt, to convey or transfer 
instantaneously, by or as by magic ; lo conjiiie. 

1831 RxamUter 92/2 The man of magic must have ‘ pie- 
stoed ’ the watch into Ins own pocket. 1833 P) asePs Mag. 
XLVII. 19 The lattei, by a process of etymological con- 
juring.. have sought to presto ilmmms out of la)intw, 

Frestod, obs. form of Peibsthood. 
tFre'stolate, v Obs nome-wd [f. F. pre~ 
stoler (Rabelais), ad, h. prsesiSldrl lo stand ready 
for, wait for ; sec -ate ‘d. j t) ans, T'o await 
x6s3 Urquiiart Rabelais 11. vi 31 We prestolate the 
coming of the Tabellories [orig. pf estolans les iaiellaires it 
m)tir\ from the Penates and pairiotick Lares. 

I) Frestoniitim,pr88- (prfst^*mi^m). [modX , 
f. Pbe- R, 3 + Gr. arS/JLiovy dim. of erro/ia month.] 
The anterior segment of the head of an annelid, 
bearing the eyes and lonlacles. Hence Fresto’znlaX 
a., of or pertaining to the prestomium. 

X877 HuxLWf Anat Inv. Anim. v. 232 The peristomium 
and the praostomium together are ordmanly confounded 


1823 

I undei the common term of ‘head ’ Ibid, The piaestomial 
I tentacle is similar in structuie to an ordinary cirrus. 

I + Frestrretion. Ohs rare-K [ad. late 1.. 

' proistriciion em binding fast, n of action f. prt'e- 
sirt)zgere . see next.] The binding 01 tying up 
of the eyes ; blindfolding, blinding. 

1641 Milton Auwiadv m Wks. 1831 III 213 Boast not 
of your eyes, ’tis feai’d you have Bal.Tams disease, a peaile 
111 your eye, Mammons Prasstriction 

tFrestrrnge, v Obs 7 ate [ad h. prse- 
sbvzgthe to bind fast, also to touch upon, 
mention, f. prs&, Pius- A + stnnghe to draw tight, 
to touch ] tmns To touch upon, mention, lefer to. 

x668 H SloHp Dw Dial iv, iii. (1713) 292 The greatest 
Wits of the World have been such Persons as you seeiix so 
fieely to piestnnge, 

Prest Bail » pi ess of sail ♦ see Press sb 1 9, 
Pre- study: see Pee- A. i. Prestwoode, 
obs. foim of Priesthood Presubsistent, Pre- 
Bubtei’minal : see Pre- A 3, B. 3 
Fresul (pr/’s^l). rase \^.lj.pr«sul a dancer 
in public, the leader of the Sahi (dancing priests), 
hence in late 1. a president, m med L a prelate, 
bishop, f *prtjssilTrey pmsult-um, to dance before 
otheis, f. pm before, in front + satire to leap, 
dance.] A pielate, a bishop Hence Pre snlate, 
the tenure of office of a ‘ presiil 
[1377 Lamgl. P^ pi, B. XV, 42 For bisshopes yblessed Ijc! 
herein many names, Presul and pontifex and metiopoli’. 
taniis,'] 1577 tr. BullmgePs Decades (1592) 883 Ihese are 
called both bishopii, cliiefe priebts, and presulb 1833 J« 
SiKvnNsoN Hist Win Beda 431 vote, Upon which day 
Heusdedit. .commenced the tenth yearofhib presulate 

\Wvem\t0Vn Obs. laie-^ InyprsB- [Late 
L pnmtUor one who dances before others, agent-n 
t^preenllre* see prec.] One who leads the dance, 

1678 CuDWORTii InJell Sysf 397 In the world, God, as 
the Coiyphseus, the Prseceutor and Praesultor, begiiminc 
the DaiiLe and Musick, the Stars and Heavens move round 
after him according to those numbeis and zneasuies, which 
he piesciibes them, all together making up one mobt excel- 
lent Harmony 

t PresuTtory, a. Obs, nonce-wd. [f, after De- 
sultory* see Pre- A. and prec] Characterized by 
leaping forward, piesumptuous. 

x65a Gaull Magnstrom, ia; Betwixt the desultory levity 
of an indifferent casualty ana the presultoiy temerity of an 
ur.>tng and inevitable necessity. 

Fresnmable (prikw? mab’l), a, [f. Peesuhe v 
+ -AULB; so F prisumedU (iCth c. in Godcf ) ] 

1 . Capable of being presumed or taken for gi anl ed , 
probable, likely 

1692 Lockl Toletation 111. viii. Wks, 1727 II 380 Which 
Corruption of Natuic, that they may retain , I think is 
\ery presumable, 1704 Norris Ideal World ii. i, s Sup- 
posing myself to consist of soul and body, 'tis fairly pre- 
su mabie tnat 'tis my soul that thinks x868 Stan ley Wesivi 
A bb UI 14s No oUier presumable maik of violence was seen. 

2 . To be expected or counted on beforehand. 

X825 Lamb Let to Old Gentleman, Whether a person.. 

of sixty-tliree may hope to anive, within a presumable 
number of years, at . . the character , of a learned man. x86o 
hxaxexFamteVs Prov Poetiyxix, The abrupt letuni 
of l^hilip Augustus compromised the presumable results of 
the third crusade 

Fresu’mably, adv. [f, as piea 4 -ly 2,] 
f 1 . ’With piesumption or taking of Hungs for 
granted without examination. Obs rare—K 
x6i6 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep 34 Authors presumably 
wilting by common places, wherein for many yeares pro- 
miscuously amassing all that makes for their subject. 

2 Qualifying a statement : As one may presume 
or reasonably suppose , by presumption or supposi- 
tion , probably, 

1846 Poc Kirkland Wks. 1864 III 38 A journal exclu- 
sively devoted to foieign concerns, and therefore presumably 
imbued with something of a cosmopolitan spirit 1869 
Browning Ring ft Bh vni 1257 Wheie all presumably is 
peace and joy 1880 L. Stephen Pope 1, 2 The little house- 
hold was presumably a very quiet one. 1885 Sir H Cotton 
in Law Times LXXIX xos/x A vendor is presumably 
aware of the nature of his title, 
t Fxesu’nianti a. Obs rare [a. F prdsti- 
niani, pres. pple. of prosumer to Presume ] Pre- 
suming, piesumptuous 

x6oo w, Wafson Decacoidon (1602) 318 If his Maiestie 
permit it to passe currant without due punishment inflicted 
vpon the presumant scribe [Father Parsons] 1612 T. James 
JesniVs Down/ 66 This great auctority, wliicli this pie- 
sumant Sciibe tooke vpon him, made him no little prowd. 

Hence f Pjresu’mantly (in MS. presumailye) 
adv.y presumingly, presumptuously. 
c 1536 in Furniv Ballads/) MSS (1872! I 411 She spake 
h** wordes presutnatlye, & sayd * ye Byrdes, behold « se • 
Do nat gruge, for k»> wyll hyt be, Suche ys my fortune ’ 
t Fresu'me, sb. Obs. [f. next.] The act of 
presuming. 

1 . Anticipation, expectnt’on. 
c 1470 Henryson vin {Pr Sw ) xxxhi, Thir small 

hirdis. lichtit doun, Botof the oettis na presume thay had 
2 Presumption, audacity , an instance of this 
1590 T, Watson Egl(«ue Death Sir F. Walsingham 360 
All but my Muse begins to tremble at my great piesume. 
x6xo W, Folkingham Ait M Survey Ep Ded, 2 Praying 
your gracious Indulgence for my rude Presume. 

Chapman Iliad %i, 495 When their cur-Uke presumes More 
urged tlie more forbunie. 


PBESUME. 

Fresume (pri'zi 27 *m), v. Also 4 -sewme, 
-sum, Sc. pressume, 6 preswme, . 5 ^ presome, 
7 prflBsum©. £a. F. pris timer (i 2-1 3 th c. m 
Platz.-Daixn.), or ad. Li, praeswji-^re to tdee before, 
anticipate, m late L to take for gi anted, assume, 
suppose, dare ; f. j 5 /rP, Pre- A. i +suml) e to take ] 
fl trans To take possession of without right; 
to usuip, seize Obs rare. 

1380 Wyclif Sel Wks III 363 JJe pope mai not opinlier 
telle j>at he is Anticrist Jjan for to putte many mennis lyves 
for Jjis office pat he piesume)?. z43a'5o tr Htgden (Rolls) 
II iS7Kinadius presumede alle the grownde [orig 
oniuem usurpavtl] 

2 . To take upon oneself, undei take without ade- 
quate authority or peiixiission ; to venture upon 
a with simple object 

1 1380 Wyclif Sernt. Sel Wks I 76 ]?ei ben contrarie to 
alle )?es uewe ordiis bat ben presumed ajens Crist 14 
RuleSyouMonasi hii xx^Colhct Topogr (1834) I 31 If any 
liaue desire to lyghe in he> cowle, none schal piesume thys, 
withe oute specnl licence of the abbes 1490 Caxton Ilozo 
to Die 7 Late none presume nothynge of bym selfe. 1541 
Aciy^Hen K///,c 6 Evill disposed persons, presumynge 
wilfullye and obstynatlye the violacion and broach of the 
saideActe X669 Ld Chavorth in i2//« Hnt MiiS 
Comm App v 13, I had not praesmned so much but that 
I have heard myXorde off Rutland say [etc,]. 1780 John- 
son Lei. to Mrs, 'ikraie 10 July, Hopes of excellence 
which I once presumed, and never have attained, X784 
CowFjtR Task III 459 One whose powers, Presuming an 
attempt not less 'sublime, Pant [etc 1 

b With tnf To be so piesumptuous as; to 
take the liberty j fo veutnie, dare (to do something). 

137s Barbour Brute i 572 [The King] suour that he suld 
wengeance ta Off that brvvys, that p]esum>t swa Aganys 
him to brawle or rys. c 1375 Sc. Leg Saints in {Ami) eaz) 
822 Fore he be cause of cowatice, pre«ssuinj t sik a man to sla 
1460 Capgrave Chren, (Rolls) 43 He [Uzztah] presumed 
to do upon him the prestis stole. 1348-9 (Mai ) Bk, Com 
Player^ Communion. We do not presume to come to this 
thy table (omercifull loid) trusting in our owne nghteousnes, 
but [etc ] 1634 W. Wood Km Eng Prmp lo Rdr , Yet 

dare 1 piesume to piesent thee with the true relation 1732 
Pope Ess. Man 11 i Know then thyself, presume not God 
lo scan 1791 Mrs, RADCurrB Rom, J ored v, May 1 pre- 
sume to ask what has interested you thus in her favour? 
x868 E Edwards Ralegh I xxm 517 To his mind, it was., 
intolerable that historians should presume to sit in judgment 
on the actions of kings. 

1 0. Also pt esume oneself ^ pf^esume upon oneself 
in same sense Obs. 

CX440 GestaRom. xxiii 78 (Hail, hIS.) O I rybawde, whi 
host kou presumyd thi self for to sey that pou were empeiour ? 
X444 RoUs o/Parli V. io8/a Who so cvere presume opoii 
hyni or thaime, to accept or occupie the seide Office of 
Snerreff, by vertue of such Grauntes. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
o/A. IV XV 275 Noon ought to presume mmself to take eny 
thinge of the armes of an other. 

fd. re/l. To set oneself up, be piesumptuous. 

Hampold/Vcw Tr. 21 Presumynge of thi silfe and 
vcynlikynge of thi silfe of eiiy thynge that God hath sent 
the bodili or gostely. 

T 3 , tracts (with inf or r/,) To profess, pretend, 
make pretension. Also pt esume upon oneself 
(quot, 1470). 

1470-85 Maiory Ait/iur n 1 76 , 1 wille my self assaye. ,, 
not presumynge vpon my self that I am the best knyghte 
XSS7 Nouin Giieuaids Diall Pr in. xiii, (1568) 22 The 
pnnee whicheL veituous, and jpresumethe to be a Christian, 

. oughte to considre what losse or profyte will ensue 
thereof. Ibid, xxxvii 62 If a man did narowly examm y« 
vyces of many, which presume to bee vc^ vertuous. 1581 
pETriE Guazzo's Civ Cottv n (1586) 51 Those who will not 
piesume to bee able to doe anie thing, knowe how to doe 
most thmges, and those who take upon them to knowe all 
thinges, aie those which commonlie knots e nothing at all, 
x6tt Gaulc Magastiom 279 Althoueh he much presumed 
to he an astrologei or diviner, himselie, 

f b. tnir Piesume ofi to lay claim to pre- 
sumptuously, pretend to. Obs 7'are’'“\ 

1599 Tuynnl Amviadv 31 , 1 will not presume of muche 
knowledge in these lounges. 

4 . trans To assume or take for granted, to 
presuppose ; to anticipate, count upon, expect (m 
earliest instances with the notion of over-con- 
fidence). spec m Lavt ) , To take as proved until 
evidence lo the contrary is foithcoming, a. with 
inf., obj. clause or obj and compl. 

*377 Lancl P pi. B Prol, 108 pe caidinales atte Courte 
kat power presumed in hem a Pope to make. ^1386 
CHAVccnMefch, 'P 259 A ful gieet fool is anyconseillour 
That dar presume, or elles tbenken it That his qoiiseil 
sholde passe his lordes wit 1456 Sir G. Have Law A rms 
(S 'T S.) 227 Fra tyme a man be ressavit m service he is 
presumyt ay to be servand quhill he he releschit of his 
service, 1538 Starkey England i iv lai That, by the law 
ys presupposyd and vtturly presumyd to be tiutli 1390 
Swinburne Testaments vi xiii 223 Some are of opinion, 
that euery man is presumed to hue till he be an hundred 
yearei old i6a8 T. SprvcEu Logick 304 The proposition 
presumes, that one of the three must be indured, and no 
more but one of them 1739 Robertson Hut Seotl in 
Wks 1813 I 236 Elizabeth, we may presume, did not wish 
that the proposal should be received in any other manner 
1805 E, H East Repo)ts\l 82 At any time beyond the 
first seven years they might fairly presume him dead 1879 
Lubbock Pol •S* Educ. 1. 20 Cicero in one of his letterisi 
to Atticus presumes that he would not caie to have any 
from Bntain 

b with simple object. 

X36S Reg. Privy Council Stot I. 343 Hir Majeslie nevir 
presumit alteratioun of the guid and quiet eslait of the 
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PEBSTJMPTUOSITY, 


PBESIJKED. 

tomnioun wctll i6^ Sir T. Beowsf Fseuif //*. *3* We 
cannot presume the existence of this animall, nur dare jve 
affirme thcie is any Phaenix in Nature, a 1793 Blekitt Oh 
JV r, Alait, u xg Kind and mercifol men alwaj s presume the 
b^t, x8s8 Cruisb Digest {ed. aj V. 412 UntiJ a wi it of seism 
Is awarded, executed, and returned, <all which must app«r 
upon record, and cannot be presumed) 187* Sir W. AI. 
j vMEs in tauf Rip. 6 Chanc App 357 Death is presumed 
from the person not being beard of for seven j ears, 

6 . intr. To act or pioceed on the assumption of 
right or permission , to be presumptuous, take 
liberties. Often presume upen (t^) * to act 
presumptuously on the strength of, to rely upon as 
a pretext for presumption , also in neutral sense, 
to take advantage o£ 

rx43oLyDG Jt/m (Percy Soc.) 37 To be coupled to so 

hihe astate, I am unable, I am not apt thereto, So to presume 
Lvly { Arb ) 246 Presume not too much o^he 

curtesies of those xfioo E Blount tr Ceiustaggio 16 The 
Catholiqtie Kng knowing the PortugaK to presume beyond 
their strength. 1683 D A. ^ r/ Consferse 6 If they presume 
too much upon their nobiUty, a 1708 Beveridge Thes 
rhtol (17x0) II asoTo take no care, is to presume imon 
providence. X797 Gouv Morris in Sparks Life 4- 
(1833) III X06 Ignorance will presume, and its presumption 
wilt be chasti:>ed 1877 Frebmak -Vom Conq. (ed, 3) I. 
App 785 Lest other strangers should venture to presume on 
their kindred rnth Kmgs. 1883 (see Press v * 10 J. 

6 . inir. To press forward presumptnonsly , to 
advance or make one’s way over-confidently into 
an unwarranlcd position or place; to aspne pre- 
sumptuously ; to presume to go. Now rare or Ohs. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 717 Presume not to hye for nothynge, 
For thyn hye blod, ny thy comynge. 1565 Stapi Eton tr 
Bede's Hist Ch. Eng. xig^ I straighily chardged him not to 
presume to that mynisterie which he could not do accord- 
ingly x6fo Milton P L. vii 13 Up led by thee. Into the 
Heaven of Heavens I have presumed, An earthly gue'tt, 
1697 DrSoen Firg. Past. ml. 31 If my Wishes have pre- 
sum’d too high 

7. Presume on ^ upon^ (t^^) to rely upon, count 
upon, take for gi anted; to form expectations of, 
look for Now rare or Qbs. 

cx^ C'tess Pembroke Ps xci li, [Thou shalt] on his 
truth noe lesse presume, Then most in shield aFy X597 J 
Kino On yonas (z6i8) 46 Some haue presumed, by con- 
lecture, vpon his going to Tarshish, and fleeing from the 
6ice of the Lord- idoS Don Se Cleaver Expos. Proa ix-x 
X35 They presumed of peace and safety, and so their 
destruction commeth suddenly without resistance 1664 
Pepys Diary 37 July, How uncertain our lives are, and how 
little to be pr^umed of x688 Pennsyiv. Archives I 107 
Upon which accounts 1 shall presume on you 1766 Entick 
London IV 903 lliehe could not be presumed upon for 
columns exceeding four feet in diameter, 1803 Forest of 
Hohenelhe 1. 9, 1 was not to presume on any further favours. 
Presumed (prizi^md), ppl. a. [f prec 4 
-ED 1.] Awiim^ before or without proof, taken 
for granted; anticipated, expected. 

XS97 Hooker Eccl Pol v. Ix. § 6 As there is in their 
Christian Parents and in the Church cf God a presumed 
desire that the Sacrament of B^isme might be given them. 
xd46 Sir T Browne {ftile) Pseudodoxia Epidemica or 
Enquiries into Very many received Tenents, And commonly 
presumed Truths: 18x7 J as Mill Indtall iv.v 169 
I he unpopularity of Jaffier’b administration, and the 
presum^ weakness of his government. 

Presumedly (pr/ 2 i« medh), a^, [f, prec,+ 
-lyA] As Is or may be presumed, supposedly 

1869 Daily N’eivs ix June, The majority,, of presumedly 
educate people. xSSg'J Pavk Lnek Darrells The cab 
was presumedly withm a few doors of her destination 
X89S, Saimond Chr Docir Itnmort in. 1 29 Take tlie 
synoptical account as presumedly the earlier 

Presumer (prf 2 i«?*]n^i}. [f. Pkesomb v. + 
-ebI.J One who presumes. 

1. A presumptuous person. 

x$09 Fisher Senn Wks (1876) 270 Of such presumers 
scante one amonges a thousande cometh vnto this grace 
id45 Milton Colast Wks An illiterat, and 

arrogant pesumer in that whichTlee understands not 1791 
Paine RtgkU of Man ii. iv. (1792) 55 Mr Burke is such 
a bold presummr 2843 Mrs S C Hall Whiieboy viii, 
The broad, vulgar, pooipoois presumer nbo dared to tattle of 
‘his faimly* 

2 One who assumes or takes something for 
granted, without proof. 

2693 Locke Toleration iiL Wks, 1727 II 462 He must 
pass for an admirable Presumer, who senously affirms that 
It IS presumable that all those who conform to the National 
Religion where it is true, do so understand, believe and 
practice it, as to be in the way of Salvation 1708 H Dod- 
WELL PTaU Mart Hum. Souls 152 The Question whether 
the Mistakes be such as the Presumer takes them to be 

Presu'miug, vbl. sb. [f Presume v + -ingI,] 
The action, of the verb Presume ; presumption. 

xsSa Bbktley Mon, Mairones ii, X73 By the transgression 
of Adam, whase haugbtie prebuming thought to be as Thy 
selfe. «s694 Tillqtsom Serm hph tv 29 Wks, 1717 If 
396 An affront to modest Goiraa^, and a rude presuming 
upon their ^probation. i87x R Ellis tr. Catullus xxiv 6 
Ere you snfier his alien arm s presuming. 

Presu a, [l. Presume?/ + -iitgS ] 

That piesumes, presumptuous, arrogant. 


1324 

Hence Fresn’mingly adv , presumptuously 
x6o8 Hiekon IPhs. I. 697 Grant that I may not bee 
presuminglie secure touching mine owne estate, ibs* 
BUtckttJ LXXII.5i/And thus may'st thou meet the 

Fate thou can'bt not see, In hope, but not ptesumingly 
t Presu’nipted, pa. pple Obs. rat e'-\ [f L 
ptssumpt-us. pa pple. ol prxsumere (see next) + 

I -ED 1 j Made or done presumptuously 

xsso Bale Apot 106 b, Neither u. it a poynte of infidelyte 
against God, in them whych hath .dampnably \owea, nor 
3 ^ a goynge backe from a godly purpose [to break a vow], 

I the vowe beynge presumted, dyiseromed, and fa>nea. 

Resumption {pr/zt?*mP/an). Forms 3 pro- 
Bumoiun, 4 -sumpciun, 4"’ prosuniptioii , also 
I 4-5 -aom(p)cLon, -8Ujnpsxon(©, 4-6 -oio(ii)n(©, 

' -cyon, 5 -surQcyoTi3i(e, -sumpscioue, 6 Sc. -tioun, 

' 7 -sumtioxx ; 7 prse- [ME a OF presumpewn 
* (i2-i3th c in Hatz -Datm ), presompcion^ mod h. 

prisomption = Sp. ptesuncton, It pt esunzione^ ad 
I L. pr^suntpti9iv-em a taking beforehand, anticipa- 
tion, in late L confidence, audacity, n. of action 
f. presumPte to Presume.] 

' + 1, Seizure and occujiatioii without right ; iisui pa- 

tion , presumptuous assumption {of an office) : cf, 

I Presume ?/. 5 b Obs rare 

I [? a 113s Le^s Henna /, c 10 § i (Schmid 442) Praemedi- 
tatus assuitus ; robaria,stretbreche; praesumptioteirae vel 
pecuniae regis ] 1432-30 tr Higden (Rolls) II 147 So that 
i peple, of robbers made inhabitatores, occupied e the norths 
! partes of Bnteyne thro presumpcion. Ibid, VII 181 
Stigandus entree the seete of Wynchestre by presump- 
I cion and supportacion [L iVyutotaensem sede/tt invaserat] 
1363 Harding Coufut Apot vt xix 333 In their presump- 
tion of that office they are not duly called vnto 1809-10 
CoLFRiDCB Frtetid (1844) I. 34 An office which cannot be 
procured gratis The industiy, necessary for the due 
exercise of its functions, is its purchase money and the 
absence of the same implies a presumption m the literal 
. sense of the word. 

2, The taking upon oneself of more than is 
warianted by one’s position, right, or (formerly) 
ability ; forward or over-confident opinion or con- 
duct; arrogance, pride, effrontery, assurance, 

S After R S08 Nis hit Jtc spece of piude JtQt ich 
e presumaun 1340 Ayenb 17 Pe pndde [bo3 of 
>] ouerweninge pet we ctepeb presumcion 1395 
Purvey Remonsir (i8^t) 131 To compel alle ensten men to 
helieue ech determination of the church of Rome is a blinde 
and open presumption of Lucifei and antichrist c X440 
Geita Rom xxiii 78 (Add MS ) Thou shalt go to my lord, 
and there thou shalt aunswere of thyn presumpscion X33S 
Cqvbrdale 2 Sam vi 7 God smote him there because of 
bis presumpcion, so that he dyed there besyde the Arke of 
God. x6oi Shaks Alls IVetlu i 154 But most it is pre- 
sumption in vs, when The help of heauen we count the act 
“ ” ” II xh 544 It would be great 


, , — ^ , — -1 piesuniing dis- 

posiUon and zeaL xAtC Dryden Aureugz EpiL 42 He 
ra«e fears (like a presuming Man) Their votes who cannot 
judge, than Aeiis who can 1839 Mill Liberty iv 130 If one 

E etson could hxwestly point out to anothei that he thinks 
«n in Ikult^ without being considered unmannerly or 
presuming, ^ 


of men 1789 Bclsham Ess 
presumption in me to attempt a reply. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost iv 107 Presumption is a confidence 
founded upon ourselves. 

3. The assuming or taking of something for 
granted; also, that Rhich is presumed or assumed 
to be, or to be true, on probable evidence ; a belief 
deduced from facts or expenence, assumption, 
assumed probability, supposition, expectation. 

X3. Cursor M 27800 (Cott) 0 kis bicums presumpaon, 
pat es hoping of vnreion 1362 Lanol. P. PI A, xi, 42 
yei puyteb forb presumpemn to preue ]ie so^e CX386 
Chauccr Mehh r 440 fly certeyne presumpcions and con- 
iectjnges I holde and bileene that God .hath suffred this 
biiyde by luste cause resonable. 2533 More Debell Salem 
Wks. g8i/i A man may sometime be so suspecte of felony 
by reason of sore presumpcions, that though no man saw 
hym doe it yet may he be founden giltye of it 1397 
Morlky Mus 150 Others haue done the contraiy, 
rather vpon a presumption then any reason which they haue 
to doe so i66a J Davies tr Mandeklo's Trust 230 They 

never order any to be tortured, but upon very gieat pie- 
sumptions. X747 Gould Eng Aids 53 It will be proper to 
shew on what Piesumptions it is grounded i838I)l Morgan 
Ess Prohab 91 We do not know the contents of the urn, 
hut only the result of a certain number of drawings, from 
which we can draw piesumptions about the whole ton- 
tents 18^6 Grote weece i xm II i6o 1 he presumptions 
are ^[against it 1881 Westcott 4 H ort Gik NT Introd. 

§ 8 The presumption that a lelatively late text is likely to 
be a relatively con upt text 

b Spec in Laiv, Presumption of fact the 
inference of a fact not certainly known, from known 
j facts Presumption of law (a) the assumption of 

, the truth of anything until the contraiy is proved, 

. (^) an inference established by the law as universally 
I applicable to ceitain ciicumstanccs 
1 *596 Bacon AT. 4 CTrtf Com, Lem r v (X636) 25 So 

gieat a perturbation of the judgment and reason as in pie- 
sumption of law mans nature cannot overcome 1766 Black- 
STONc Commix, ix 146 Having sown the land, which is for 
1 tne goM of the public, upon a leasonable presumption, the 1 
i law win not suffer him to be a loser by It 2844 Gbeenleaf i 
) f- iv* § 14 75 Presumptions of Law consist of | 

tnose rules, which, in certain cases, either forbid or dispense 
I with any ulteuor inquiry 1877 Wharion Law Evui II. I 
8 1326 440 A presumption of fact is a logical argument from | 
J a fact to a fact, or it is an argument which uifeis a fact 
otherwee doubtffil, from a fact which is proved. 1893 Ptti- I 

evidence I 

is mually divided into two branches, xxzxa&ly^presumpitoiis 
y /aw, and presumptions of fact. Presumptions of law 
consist of those rules, which, in certain cases, either foibid 
or dispense with any ultenoi inquiiy Presumptions of law 
into two classes, namely, conclusive and 


> 4 A giound 01 reason for presuming or belle V- 
i ing, presumptive evidence. 

138(5 A, Day Eng Secretary 11 (1625) 13 If you ^ *11 now 
aske me what presumption I haue then to charge him more 
then another I will answere you 1638 Bramilall Couscer 
1 Bps, v 132 If the strongest piesumtion m the world may 
have any place 1771 yiimits Lett xliv (18 ’o) 239 Ihe 
( presumption is stiongly against them 1838-9 Hallam 
I Hist Lit I I IV §81 323 There seems strong internal pi e- 
bumption against the authenticity of these epistles x88o 
Carpenter in igth Cent Apr 614 The presumption is 
altogether very strong, that these vast masses have originally 
I formed part of a gieat ice-shcet, formed by the cumulative 
' pressure of successive snow-falls. 

' t Presu ‘mptious, ct. Obs. Also 5 -tms, i^->6 
j -teous, 6 -tiouse, presumtious [M£. a. OF 
presonctetis (14th c in Godef), ad. late I-,. prsC' 

I sumptidsus (5tli c ), f prxsuinptt5n-em PRkfeUMP- 
TioN see -lODS; cf. the less regular Presumptuous ] 
Presumptuous a. t. (In quot, 1596 as adv^ 
c 1400 Destr Troy 3847 Machaon the mody kyng was 
Proude & piesumptms, prouyt of wille 1349 Compl Scot 
1 19 Pnncis becumnus ambitius ande pi ebumpteous, 
throucht gate superfluite of veltht 2570 Levins manip, 
227/32 Presumptiouse, 1396 Dalrympie 
\x, Leslie's Hist Scot i (ST 8)71 Man aiiogantlie, pie- 
suraptBous, and mair proudlie, than was decent a 2607 
Sir E. Dyer Writ (1872) 39 Piesumptions eye, to gaze on 
Phillis face i66a R Mathew Vnl A Ich § 81 108 People 
despeiately piesumptious both to abuse themselves and me. 
2813 Zeluea II 248 The growth of piesumptious hopes 

Hence t Prcsu'mptiously adv, \ f Presu 'mp- 
tiousuess. 

2302 Douglas Ped, Hon i Ix^ Thou *Presumpteouslie , 
My Lady heir blaspheiiut in thy rime, 1312 Act 4 
Hen Fllli c 19 Preamble. Piesumtiously contiary to the 
lavveb of Gode and all holy (Jhurche a 2642 Sir W Monson 
Naval Tracts nr (1704) 337/2 That he cany not himself 
proudly or presumptiously. x66z R Mathew UtU.Alch 
^ 87 122 Some that have used it presumptiously 2330 
Vehon Godly Sayings (1846) 91 He receiveth , the sacrament 
too the condemnatyon of hys ^presuniptiousnes 

Presumptive (pifz 2 ?mniv), a. [a F. pri- 
sompttfy ’’We ( 15 th c. in PIatz.-r)aim ), also obs. 
presmnpUfy ad. late L pi^sumptivus (Pnscian), 
Lpfpesumpt-, ppl. stem of preesumtre lo Presume . 
see -ivE ] 

1 . * Presumptuous i. Now lare or Ohs 

1600 Danill Crv Wars vrir Kvii, To keepe Ins forwaid- 
nes Backe from presumptiue pressing 26 Brown (J ), 
Theie bemg two opinions repugnant lo each another, it 
may not be piesuroptive or sceptical to doubt of both 2748 
Smollltt Rod Rand (1812) I 418 Your piesuinptive 
emulation in a much moi e interesting affair x8z6 J Evans 
in Monthly Mag XLI 124 Having so far proceeded in 
a strain of dictatorship, that some may deem altogether 
presumptive 1B83 Schaff Hist Ch I iv xxvi 23 f He 
piotested in presumptive modesty, when Christ would wash 
nis feet 

2 Giving reasonable grounds for presumption or 
belief; waiiauting inferences 

1562 Pi ivy Council Scot I 174 Qulullc claus is ad- 

jectit to mak the mair cleir pi obatioun piesuraptive 2683-6 
in Ellis Ong, Lett Sei n IV 87 The evidences against 
him were very many, and the circumstances very numerous 
and presumptive 2766 BLAaesroNL Co//i!;/2 II xiii 197 The 
strongly in favour of 
_ «/ Nisi Prius (ed 4) 
presumptive against him, that he made 
that return, unless he shews the contrary 2836-9 Dicklns 
Sh, Bob^ Fifst ofMayy This is strong,presumptive evidence, 
but we have positive proof— the evidence of our own senses 
2895 [see Presumption 3 b]. 

3 Based on piesiirnption or inference ; presumed, 
inferred Heir p) esumptwe , see Heir ib, 

2628, 1683, 1873 Presumptive heir, etc [see Heir sb 1 b], 
1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I 89 This estate, wherein I 
have a reall & presumptive, tlio* not a present or a ceitam 
interest 1828 Scott Hrt. Midi v, The case of Effie. 
Deans is one of those cases of murder presuiiiptive a 2834 
H Reed Leci. Eng Hist ix. (1855) 289 The Duke of York 
bemg the hen presumptive. 2858 Scars A than it. xit. 249 
Immoitality is not made presumptive, as a conclusion 
hanging on the last link of a syllogism, but its giant glories 
are disclosed. 1874 Green Short Hist iv § 4 635 As the 
King was childless Mary was presumptive heiress of the 
Crown 

Presu'mptively, [f prec. + -ly ] By 
presumplion or inference; presumably. 

4*2677 Barrow (1680) 14 Presumptively 

every member of this [society] doth pass for a member of 
the other 2772 Burke Wks 1812 V 402 

When he who could read and wiite was presumptively a 
person m Holy Ordeis, hbels could not be geneial or dan- 
gerous 1883 Ld. Selborne m Lem Rep, 14 6. Bench Div 
647 The fumitnreof an hotel is not presumptively the pro- 
peity of the person who is occupj mg the hotel 

t Presu’mptorily, adv Ohs. rare-K [f 
late L p? iesumpWne adv , from prtesumpibi lus adj 
(rare), presumptuous see -ORY 2 and -LY 2.J » 1'rjb- 

SOMPTIOUSLV 

1682 in Savtle Corr. (Camden) 234, I durst not r**®’ 
sumptorily undeitake . that whatever stock of that kind 
[tin at Marseilles] they should carry over should bee safe. 
tPresumptuosity Obs rare-\ In 5 pre- 
Bomtweste. [a. obs F. pnsomptuouseti. -ostU 
( 1 5th c, in Godefroy) ; see next and -ity.] Usurpa- 
tion; = Pbesuiiption I. 

ei43o Lovei ich Grail 1 340 But now knowe I wel that 
thuke same se, That I Inne «iat be presomtweste, It Is that 
sameseye tomeneWherasCod to Ins disciples Made his Sene 



PRESUMPTTJOtrS. 

Pl*eSll]nptU011S a Also 4 

-somptuose,5 -sumptuose, (-sms), 5-6-tiiouae, 
-tTiows(e [a. Ot. presxinitiex (12th c in Ilatz- 
Darin), pi emmptuoiiXy mod F pi^sompUteuXy 
ad, L. prA^sumptuosiiSi late variant of the regular 
pt^A?sumptidsu5 PnEauMPTious, perh influenced by 
sumptuUsus, f sumptus (?^-fatem) ] 

1 . Cliaractenzecl by presumption m opinion or 
conduct, unduly conlident or bold, aiiogant, 
pre'auming, foiward, impertinent 

c 1350 Medti do Passione Dom ni Hamj>olds Wks ^1896) 
I 92 Neuere to be prebumptitoub ne proud of \>i )iftu 
c 1440 Pfomp Pant 412/2 Pieiumptiiowie, 01 bolde, or 
malapeil (P ouej. bolde), presutiiptHosits *436 Sir G 
Hayl Laiv AtwA (S T S ) 84 Suppose a knycht wald be 
sa piesumptuous that he wald assailje ane liundreth knychtis 
luiu allane 1533 Covi rdai e Dan* vii, 20 A mouth speak- 
yiige prebumpluous thinges. 1393 Shaks 3 Ifeu ^ i 1 
157 'lis not iny boiithernc powei , Which makes thee thub 
piesumptuous and prowO 1633 Quauils Pmbi, lhe>o~ 
gljp/t 1, Thai gloiious, that pitsurnptaous thing, call'd man 
*673 0 , Walkbw Pdzu (1677) 108 Such peisons if not well 
regulated become scouifiil and piesuintuous 1777 Robert- 
son Hist A/ney> II v 82 Narvaez, no less biave inaction 
than presumptuous in conduct, aimed himself in haste 
x8xo Scoi r Lady 0/ L 1 m. The towei which builders vam 
Piesumptuous piled on blunai's pUun. x88x F Brooks 
Candle 0/ Lonl 299 It is almost as presumptuous to think 
you can do nothing as to think you can do eveiything 
t 2 * PiiicsuiiPTiVB 2. Obs tan, 
a 1639 SrornswooD II lU Lh Iltoi, v (1677) 226 A mimbei 
of piesumptuous likelihoods and conjectuies, to make it 
appeal she was puvy to the Murthei X633 A Wilson 
/ 283 Suspected of being poisoned} the Symptoms 
beiiig veiy piesumptuous 

to. Tliat afasimiea bcfoieliand ; auticipalive Ohs, 
(But lefeired by Pultenham to sense i.) 
1389 PuriENiiAM Ei>s Poeste iii xix. fArb,) 239 This 
flgiuc was called the piesumptuous, I will also call him the 
liRure ot presupposau or the pieueuier- [Almmital note , 
Pi ocatafepsiSi or the piesumptuous, otheiwise the Hgure of 
I’resupposall.] 

Presu^mptnottsly, [t piec. + -Ly2] 
In a prcbumptuoiis inaiinci j with presumption ; 
with overweening self-confidence or forwardness. 

136a Langc l\ PI, A. xn. B pou woldest konne pat I can 
and caipen hit after Xhesiimptuowsly, paiauentiire a pose 
so manyu, That tote ] 14x3 Stnvle (Caxton) 11 xhii 

(185;} 49 Ileietykes, and bcysmatikus piesnniptiiously pci- 
uertyn hooly bciyptuie, CX336 hi. Nisult I'lndalds 
Pi cl, to Romans m N, /’ in. Slo*s (b T. S,) III 338 They 
. ur biynde, and gangis to wyik presumptwslye. 1342 
Hi NKV VI 11 Declat, Scots Biij, All these be oner pre 
sumptuously done agaynste vs, x6zz Rowi ands Od, IVomes 
ij}* /fad 5 Oiosse ignouince presumptuously will prate Of 
bciiuus matteib that conceine a State, a; 1720 SminciD 
(Uk liuckhm.) IV’/is (1753) II. 13G Presumptuously to arro* 
gate a Pielieminence above all then Brethien 

Fresu^mptuousneds. [f as piec. + -nebs ] 
The quality of being presumptuous, groundless 
bclf-confidence , over-bold foiwardness. 
c 1420 Chroit, Vtlod, 28x0 Nysuchepresumpsuisnas vpone 
here take. CX490 Piomp, PafV 412/2 (MS. K) Pie- 
sumptuowsnes, pi esnmpiuosilas, x33S Covi rdai l. x Sam, 
xvn. 88, 1 kiiowe thy presumptuousiiesse well ynougb, and 
the wickednesse of thine hert . for thou art come downe 
to se the Imtt.iyll. xd88 Bunvai^t yerus Smner Saved 
(X700) 98 This piesumptuousnesb is a very heinous thing in 
the eyes of God 1802 Edin Rev, I. aoz It seems to be the 
business of philosophy to lestrain the presuraptuousness 
of the theorist 1882 A. W Ward in Macm Mag, XLVI 
425 One thing may be asserted without presumptuousness. 

t FreauppO’ne, Obs. ciuefly Sc [In 
1400 ad. meat, pmsuppbti^re (Albeitus Magnus, 
a 1 250), i,pr»^ Fee- A. 1 + suppMre to Suppose; 
111 Sc. perh. f, Pkb- A. i •( Suppune (found c 1535) ] 
imtts. To prcbiqipobc ; to absurac beforehand. 
x;x4oo Apol* Loll. 19 peifor }iow a persoun piescit cuise bi 
autonte oT l>e [kuk], neiicr |>e Icsse lie piesuppom|> |?e kirk 
41x598 Rolloik Setm Wks 1849 I 480 Tins piesuppoiieih 
that the church is full of sin so long a? it is in this world 
1809 Admon, in IVodiow Sot.. Mist. (1844) 583 , 1 pie- 
suppone that iheis giave pcisoiuiges wer alyve to behold 
your proceedingis. 

Fresuppoaal (pifsi?p^«Tal). Now rare [f. 
ne\t + -AL cf, SuppoSAii ] A ‘ supposal ’ or supposi- 
tion iormecl beforehand ; a presupposiuon. 

*389 PoinNHAM Eu^, Poisie in xix, (Aib) ao6 If our 
presupposatl be true, that the Poet is of all other the most 
auiicient Orator. Ihtd 239 fsee Presumptuous 3] 1687 R. 

L’KsrRANCi? Aitsw Diss. 35 He.. Proceeds upon the Pre- 
suppoaal of an Imaginary Breach, and Right 1847-8 Bb 
(^uiNci V Prvtesiantwn Wks. 1858 VIII, 131 Scriptural 
timh .is protected by its piodigious iteration, and scciet 
prcsupposal in all varieties of form 

Presuppose ^pii*si?xw«'z), v. Also 0-7 pres-, 
[a. Y . presttpposer (14th c, in Liltrd), after med L. 
pnMsuppdntfre (cf. FiiESUProNE) : see Pbb- A 1 and 

SUPPOSK Z'] 

1 . irans. Of a person : To suppose, lay down, or 
postulate beforehand ; hence, to take for granted or 
absume befoiehaud or to start with; to piesume 
X426 Lvdo De Cud, Pijgr, 3043 Pie-supposyd ther be no 
whyht To whom the oflyce sholde of lyht Appcrleoe o(r 
duete 148a Caxton Trevisds Higdeu in. xv, Yf hester 
had be in his tyme [itj is to presuppose he wolde somwhat 
haue spoken of hir. 1330 Palscr. 52 For the dedaryng of 
whiche thyng thre tbynges be to be pi esupposed 158* Lam- 
BAttui hiten. If. vIl (1508) 243 The lawe presupposeth that 
he carieth that malicious mino with him x64x Best Farm. 
£hs, (Surtees) 37 lu maklnge of a pyke they fiist name 
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tbeue staddle accoidinge to the loades of hey that they 
presuppose shall bee layde m them 1703 Moxon Mem, 
E^Ci c 308 All the Authors I have met with seem to pie- 
suppose their Reader to understand Geometry, 1809 Syd 
Smith (1867) I. 179 Pre-supposing such a desire to 
please. 1B75 Jowctt Plato (ed 2) III. 273 You can tell 
that a song 01 ode has three parts—, that degiee of know- 
ledge I may presuppose 

1 1 ) To bu ppObe 01 assum e the existence of (some- 
thing) as prior to something else Ohs rare. 

(Heie the prt'- does not qualify the supposing, but in- 
dicates the Older of the things supposed ) 

1697 0 K Due Geom Piobletm 7 To presuppose the 
knowledge of Conick Sections to the knowledge of some 
necessary Problems in plain Geometry, is gi eatly incongruous. 

2 . To suppose befoiehand, 01 a prton^ to think 
or believe in advance of actual knowledge or 
expel leiice 

x;S30 L Cox Rlut (1899) 87 Presupposynge h>m nat to 
be in muche other case 1333 Edln Decades 321 Pie- 
supposynce the thynge to bee impossible they neuer 
attempted it X373 G Harvlv Letter bk (Camden) 25 A 
man wutd have pisesupposid that the Masteis letters to Ins 
piaesideiit miht have dun somewhat with his pra.sident 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn 11 xxi ^ 9 Men of coirupted 
minds piesuppose that honesty gioweth out of simplicity of 
manners X863 Diciclns Mtii Fr, i. x, With a pervading 
au upon him of having piesupposed the ceiemony to be 
a funetal. 

3 . Of a thing ; To require as a necessaiy preced- 
ing condition ; xo involve 01 imply as an antecedent. 

1326 Ptigr, Pcif (W de W 1531) 22 The holy lyfe of le- 
ligyon piesupposeth giace 1394 Mm Policy (1590) 51 
(>ouernement presupposeth Ord^, forasmuch as without 
Order, there can be no due gouernment x66^ Clarendon 
Ess, Tiacts (1727) 123 Piinces , can have few friends, because 
fi lend ship piesupposeth some kind of equality i8oa Pali v 
M*/, T/ieol xxiiu (iSig) 369 A law piesupposes an agent, 
for it IS only the mode accoi ding to which an agent proceeds. 
1866 Corm Mag Aug 231 Healthy sleep piesupposes a 
healthy state of biain 1877 E R Coi<,i>lr Bas Paii/iyn 
296 An effect presupposes a cause 

4 . passive (from i or 3) To be implied or in- 
volved as something previously 01 already pi esent 
or in existence. Formeily with io (ct. 1 b) 

x3a6 Ptlgi Per/ (W de W 1531) 155 [This] is necessaiyly 
lequired to be had, as y* meatie duectly piesupposed, before 
y* every peibone can attayne to y® peiieccyon of y« contem- 
plalyue fe. XSS7 Edolwort n Serm, Report , Faith, hope, 
and chaiiUe, be presupposed to the vu. giffes of the holy 
gooast xsgjr Hooki r EcU Pol v Iviii § 3 Other princi- 
ples although not specified in defining, are notwithstanding 
in nature implied and piesupposed 1653 Asiiwell Ftdeit 
Aposi 142 And Cliiists descent into Hell, is presupposed to 
the Aiticle of his Resuriection 011716 South Serm (1744) 
IX XI 3x9 In all rational agents, before every action there 
is piesupposed a knowledge of the thing that is to be pro- 
duced by that action Sel/ImPiov iv 84 In 

all culture, nature is piesupposed 
Hence t Presxippo'so -^< 5 , a piesupposidon. Ohs, 
1592 R. 1 ), Hypiteroiomaclita 84 Having made thys 
swosive praesuppose . .1 , .detei mined . . to come backe againe 
to this noble Nymph. 

Presupposed ( du*zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-El) 1 .] Suppobed, abbumed, or implied beforehand 
1377-87 Holinshed Chroiu III 105/1 All which piesup- 
posed plagues concurring. 1643 Milton Divoice 11 xvi 
Wks 1831 IV. 103 The eflicaae of those [iites] depends 
upon the presupposed fitnesse of either party 1794 Home 
in Phil. '1 runs, jLXXXV 14 It was a particular saiisfactioii 
to have an evidence who had no piesupposed opinion, there- 
fore impartial *840 Xhacki ray Pai is Sh ~bk , Case Peyid 
(1872) 194 The dreadful weight of his presupposed guilt. 

Presupposition (pi Izvpdzi Jan ) . Also 8 prm-. 
[ad. med L. prststippositidit-em (« 1308 in Duns 
Scotus AV JPrincip. 5. 21), n. of action frommed.L 
prmupfdnhe . see Peesuipone. So F. pri‘ 
supposition (14th c. in Godef.) ] 

1 . The action or an act oi pre&upposing , a 
supposition antecedent to knowledge , the assump- 
tion of the existence or tinth of something, as 
a preliminary to action, aigument, etc* 

a 1333 Ld. Blrnlrs Gold Bk M Am el, xxx, (iSiS) So 1 o 
my lugemeiit, these pnncis are not chosen, that they 
bhulde cate more mete than all other, but with presup- 
position, y‘ they ought to knowe more than all other 
16x4 SsLDLN Titles Bon 4 That cannot be concerned 
otherwise than with a presupposition of a Bemocracie, out 
of which, as is related, a Monarchie might haue originall. 
X70X Norris Ideal World 1 v 238 That which Suaver calls 
a priority of piaesupposition. x87x Earle Phtlol Eng, 
Tongue § 387 The verb and adjective alike have their veiy 
natuie based upon the pre-supposition of the substantive 

2 . That which is presupposed, assumed, or lalcen 
for granted befoiehand , a supposition, notion, or 
idea assumed as a basis of ar^iment, action, etc , 
an antecedent supposition, preliminary assumption 

x579-'8o North Plutarchi/yjCi^h As in a Mathematical! 
PropoMtion, there were many gieat conjectures and pre- 
6uppo4itions and many long arcumstances to bring the 
matter to a conclusion, x66o Jer Taylor Duht 11 
11 1 ule VI. § X, I will not now examine whether they oeitainly 
follow from their premises and prc'.uppositions X847 Lew as 
Hist Philos (1867) I. IV. 307 The presupposition, absurd as it 
really is, has been generally entertained. x88a W. Wallace 
m Ac^my 1 Api. 231/3 He sought to set before those w ho 
Ignore philobophy, the consideiation that theie are a few 
presuppositions still unanswered and apparently unanswer- 
able by scieniiflc methodb 1893 Aihenamn 23 leb 242/3 
Pns-suppositions, axioms, postulates, call them what you 
will, aie discovei ed by analysis to be a necessary ingredient 
of knowledge } and their a(.c«;piaacc is an act of faith, which 
isjusufied by Its results. 
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Hence Presupposi'tionless aj., without pie- 
snppositioiis 

1871 Davidson ir Tmuieleiduig in yrnl Spec Philos. 
V 338. X883A Seth ill Awryt/ Brti XVIH 795/1 

Fre-surmiae, -suspect* see Pub- A. 1,2. 
Presydent, obs £ Piieoedent, PEE&JDEhT, 
JPresyes, -syse, obs. forms of Pjreoisc a, 
Presylvian, -symphysial • see Pre- B. 3 
li Fresystole (pr/si'stJiz) Phystol [mod L., 
f Pre- B I + Systole ] The luleival immediately 
preceding the systole. Also atirib 
X864 Nairn e 4 Sept 460/1 A study of the sphincters of the 
cardiac and other veins, with remarks on their hermetic 
occluhion dining the presystole state 1893 Syd, Soi Lex , 
Presystoloy the latter part of the diastole^ conebponding to 
the time occupied by the dilatation of the ventucles. 

Fresystolic (prr&ist^*lik), a, PhyswL [f. as 
prec. + -10, so F. prhysfoliqmf\ Preceding the 
systole , of or belonging to the presystole 
»8S7Di;NCLisoNi?zi’/ Med s v,PresystoJicirictio/iiO«nd 
1876 [sec pERiDiAbTOLic] xtgj Alliuii*s Sys/ Med III 58 
He has a well-maiked presystohe thrill aiid a loud pie- 
&>sto]ic muiinur at the caidiac apex 
t Pret, sb, Obi. i aj e [short for It, Prete Gtanui ] 
pECfeTEit John, applied to the Negus of Abyssinia. 
X63S PAGirr Chnsitanogr i 11 40 The Abafcsius reckon a 
succession of Christian Emperors . .The Frets 01 Emperouis 
dwell 111 a mooveable City of lents. 
fPret, a. Sc. Ohs [a. inod.F./;*^/ ready . see 
Prest.] Ready ; « PBEsr a. 

*S3S St LWART Cmi Scoi (Rolls) I 63 Witht laui eat lan- 
guage and pie t for tillprys[=ieadyfti topiaise],Hisoiisottn 
begouth he on this wyss. 
tFreta’xate,d!. Obs raie’^'^ [f. med 
laxdre see next and -ate 2 ] Eslimated, or fixed 
as to amount, beforehand. In quot. const, as 
pa pple. So 1 Pxeta xed pa ppU. Obs. 
c X5ZO Barclay yugurth li 72 That suche excused of wan 
.shulde pay acertayne soinme of money pre taxed to waide 
the wages of such as iaufully weie admytted to wane 1570 
Foxn A ^M (ed 2)464/2 That no man, vpoii payne pro- 
tavate, *6hould helpe, res.kew, or lelieue the sayd rebells. 

Fretaxation (prltreks?* Jon) Also pra-. 
[ad. med L *pra:taxdttdn’emt n. of action f, med. 
h,preetaxdre to count, reckon, or estimate before- 
hand: see Pre-A. and Taxation. The intei mediate 
sense was app that of giving a preliminary 
opinion] The action of giving a vote before 
otheis, piior election . sec quots. 

1769 Rodehtson Chas V (i 79 < 5 ) L 358 This privilege of 
voting first IS called by the Geiman lawjers Ine light of 
Piaetaxation 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, Entp xiv (x8ro) 251 
At the election of Lothar Had 1125 fiud a ceitnin 
small number of magnates exercising the so-called right of 
piaetaxation; that is to say, choosing alone the futuie 
monarch, and then submitting him to the lest foi their 
approval Ibid, 252 The light of piaetaxation had ripened 
into an exclusive privilege of election, vested m a small body 
1878 Stubbs Const, Hist, HI xx 417 A pretaxation was 
made by the ruling officeis of the community 
Pre-teaoh, -telegraph, etc.: see Pre- A. i, 
B 2, etc. 

Frete mporal (prf-), (sh) [ad. mod L. 
preeUmpordUs see PuE- B 3 and Temporal (be- 
longing to the temple).] Situated in front of the 
temporal regioq of the skull, applied to a muscle. 
Also ellipt, as sb 

[x866 Owen Veriehr. Antm, I, 223 The tempoial is repre- 
sented by two muscles, one of which, the pretemporahs 
has Its origin extended forward into the orbit from beneath 
the postfrontal ] Ibid,^ Its fibres pass vertically external to 
those of the pretemporai 

Fretemporal, : see Pre- B. i. 

Fretence, pretense (pi/'te’ns), sh. [= late 
AF pretensse (c 1471 in Godef), ad med L, 
tensa vbl sb , f. pralens-us for class L. pisdeni-us, 
-p^ie.oiprtelend^re see Pretend. The spelling 
pretense is now usual m the U. S. ; cf. defense ] 

1 . An assertion of a right or title ; the putting 
foilh of a claim , a claim. Now rare. 

X423 W, Paston lu P, Lett 1 . 19 His pretense of his title 
to the prioune of Broinholmc is adnulled 1493 Act xx 
Hen, Vlly c, 47 Pieambley Youre seid Suppliant [hath] 
contynually ben seised theiof .hidirto without any pre- 
tence or clayme made therto by the seid Duke, 1322 m Ld 
Herbeit H&i VIII {1649) 127 To prevent ambiguities and 
quarrels, each Piince before Way 1524, shall declare his 
pietences 1667 Milton P L, ii 823 Syirits that in our 

just pretenses arm'd Fell with us from ou high. 16B3 Templb 

Mem Wks. 1731 1 410 His Highness had a long Pretence 
depending at Madrid for about Two hundred thousand 
Pounds owing to his Family fiom that Crown X707 Citrios. 
in Hush, ^ Card x86 No Man has more Pretence to speak 
of Nitre, than M. Boyle, 1833 Macaulay Hist pig xyi. 
Ill 679 Mailborough calmly and politely showed that the 
pretence was unreasonable. 

b. ffer. In pretence^ borne on an inescutcheou 
io indicate a pretension 01 claim, e g. that of 
a husband to the estates of his wife. Escutcheon 
of pretence^ such an inescutcheon, 

1562 Leigh Ai mone 43 If the man haue maned an heyie, 
he s hall beare hei cote, none other wise, vniill he haue be- 
gotten an heyie of the heyre Then may he, by the curtesy 
oFarmes, beare her armes m an InscocheoiT, that is to saye, 
a scocheon of pretence. x6ii Guillim Heraldry u. vii. (i6x j) 
6S Bscocheon of Pietence X677, 1823 [see Escutcheon x cj. 
X869 CubSANS Her, (1882)231X116 only difference between 
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the Arm'* of William and those of Mary was, that the former 
Lure Xtibbau in pretence Ihi 4 233 rrora [i&ot] until the 
accebsion of our present Queen, the Ro>;^l ^ms were 
Quarterly of four * 1 and 4, England 2. Scotland : 3 Ire- 
land m Pretence, Hanover, en^igned with an Imperial 
Crown. . ^ 

2. The putting forth of a claim to merit, dignity, 
or personal worth; pretension, profession , ostenta- 
tion, parade, display, 

106 Ptlgy Per/: (W.de W. 1531) «x But for shame she 
wv 11 not make suche pretence as to aj»ke them openly 1567 
Sii*V, Poems Ke/orm. iv 39 My Pnncehe pretence began 
to decay 1649 Jer Tailor Gt Pxemp Disc« mv. §26 
There arc no greater fools m the world then such, whose 
life conformesnot to the pretence of their bapti^me and insti- 
tution BuTCfR^i-rw Wfcs.187411 87 Persons who 

^et make great pretences to religion- 1803 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T 11816) I iv 20 Fashionable dialect desti- 
tute of any pretence to wit, x8B^ Manc/u Pxattt ao Mar 
8/6 His b^ing had alwaj'h a kind of statehness, utterly 
free from pomp or pretence. 

f 3. An expressed aim, intention, purpose, or 
design; an intending or purposing; the object 
aimSi at, the end purposed- Oh 

IS»6 Pt^n Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 181 In whome he coude 
^de nether synne nor pretense of s»jTine 1547 Booruc 
inlrod* Kntml xxxiu (1870) 203, I, knowyng theyr pre 
tence, aduertysed them to returne home to England 1621 
Elsihg DduUes Ho, Lords (Camden) xoa E Marshall, 
Wysheth. weU to the pretence of the byll, but not his vote 
thereunto as yt is. i6a6 W. Vauchav Direct Health \i 
vuL (ed 6} X69 C^use your bed to be heated with a warmmg 
pan * vnlesbe your pretence be to harden 3 our membeni 1648 
AliLTOH 'leHute Kings (1650) 3 Fainting ere their own 
pretences, though never i>o Jubt, be half attain’d 1700 
I 1 r\d£H Pal ^ Arctie 306 But thou, false Arcit& never 
bhalt obtain. 11 ^ bad pretence^ xyoo Concr£V£ of 
World Prol. 33 To please, this time, has been his sole pre- 
tence. 1783 Burk® Rep, AJpiirs India ffVs. 184a II 17 
It appears, that the sul&cription, even in idea or pretence, 
IS not for the use of the company- 
b, esp, A fiilsci feigned, or hypocritical pro- 
fession or pretension. 

^545 Jove Exp, Dan vix. 103 He shall do all his fiaudelent 
featis vndm: a menielouse pretence of holynes innocencye and 
jndceces 1596 Spenser F Q iv.v 23 with boastfull vaine 
pretense Stept Braggadochio forth, and as bis thrall Her 
claymM 4x677 Hals /’ nw.fPrr^.J/aue.i.^ManeLho, -with 
very great pretence hath earned up their Government to an 
inedible distance before the Creation of Mankind a 1763 
Shekstone^ Ess, (1765^ 57 How often do we see pretence 
cultivated in proportion as virtue is neglected xSya hloR- 
LEY Voltaire i. (1886) 8 A piece of ingeniously reticulated 
pretence 

4. A profession of purpose, esp, a false pio- 
fession, a merely feigned aim or object, a pretext, 
a cloak. 

In earlier use the falsity is only expressed by the context 

X538 Starkey England j iii 85 vnder the pretense and 
colure therof [the common weal], euery one of them pro 
curyth the pryuate and the angular wele. a 1648 Ld 


Campana into England, on pretence to confer with the 
King and Cardini^ but indeed to charge Campejus to 
bum the Decretal 1665 Manley Groiius' Low C, War res 
694 That under the pretence of banging in several prisoners 
to Gertruydenbeigh, he should open the Town to the 
Enemy, xyxa tr Pamets Hist Dn^s\ 195 A good Pi e- 
tence to cover their Knavery. 184s James A, Neil iv, He 
had some other object— this is ail a pretence. 

6. An asseition, allegation, or statement as to 
fact , now usually with implication that it is false ' 
or misleading I 

x6o8 ToysELL Serpents 79 [The Diones] suffer punish- 
ment. for pretence of idlenes^e, gluttony, extortion, and 
lauenous greedinesise, to which they are too much adicted. ' 
1643 tr. Perkins* Prof Bk, vi $ 470 203 The wife dyeth 1 
within one day after the descent, so as the husband could | 
not enter during the covcrtui e for the shoitnesse of the time, ' 
>et hee shall not bee tenant by the cartesie And yet 
according to common pretence theie is no default in the 
l^band CX656 Bramhall Repiic, ii. in How many of 
the orthodox Qergy without pretence of any other de- 
hn^uenw have been beggered ? 1754 Sherlock Disc, (1759) 

- \ please, examine this Pretence. 

x8s6 Emerson Eng Traits, Aristocr, Wks (Bohn) II 79 
The pretence is that the noble is of unbioken descent from 
the Norman. But the fact is otherwise. 

b. The action of pretending, as in children’s 
play; make-believe, fiction. 

*863 Kingsley JVater-Bak, ii 80 Don’t 3 011 know that this 
IS a mry tale and all fun and pretence ; aud that you aie 
not to believe one word of it, even if it is true? 

3. The assertion or alleging of a giound, cause, 
or reason for any acUou; an alleged giound or 
reason, a plea; now usually, a trivial, groundless, 
or fallaaous plea or reason, a pretext. 

1560 Daus tr Sl»idands Comtn 392b, Vnder this pretence 
of the law, he might by little and little toum both him and 
his children out of all theyr landes. x6»7 Donne Serm v. 
(1640) 39 Moses having received acommandement from God, 
and having excused himselfe by some other modest and 
pious pretences 1654 Bramhall Just Vind, u. (1661) 12 
Hexesie obtruded upon them undo- the specious pietences 
of obedience and t^arity. 2674 Marvell Corr, Wks 
(Grosart) 11 . 422 This xiew baoke which occamons it, will 
serve for a just pretense to the variance of our judgements. 
X7S9 Robertson Hist. Scot vi. Wks. 1813 I 448 A pretence 
was at hand to ipstify the most violent proceedings. 1823 
J Gillies tr. AristoUe*s Rhet, xiu 228 ViUany, according 
to the prover^ wants bat a pretence. 1846 Greener 6*^ 
CuHnery r66 IPof what purpose? Under the pretence that 
the battels ate Kicmer, and not so liable to become loose. 
188a SBriimds Mag June 284 And nng for the servants on 
the smallest pretense^ 


tPrete'nce, prete'nse, Ohs [Baok- 
foimation from Pbetejjoed ppl, « ; or f. late L. 
prseieftS'y ppl. stem of prsslendhe , see Pretense a ] 
1 irons To offer, proffei. rare 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hetu VIII None ceased till they 
all that would entre weie deliuered of their pretence in 
chalenge royall pretenced. 

2 . lo cloak, to give a feigned appeal ance to. 
1548 Gest/*#* Masse It is albo pretensed & cloked 
W3^ the pretence and vsurped name of the Euangehcall 
truthe 1648 J Goodwin Right ^ Might 36 Much moie 
may the most worthy actions and services of men, bee com- 
pelled to pretence the worst and vilest deeds 
8 . To pretend, profess, allege, esp. falsely. 

1367 Reg Pnvy Council Scot. I 525 To mak publicatioun 
. that nane pretense ignorance of the same xgga Warni r 
A 16 Eng vii XXXV (1612) 168 A Priests base Puple, lie By 
his Complottors was pretens’te Duke Clarence sonne to be 
1627 W ScLATSR Exp 2 T/iess (1629) 257 That impossi- 
bility, or difficulty may not be pretensed 1691 Pol Ballads 
II a/The Nations salvation From mal-administration 
Was then pretenc’d by the Saints, but now ’tis abdication 

4. To intend, purpose, design 
1565 in Calr Scott Papers {1^) II 119 Theoverthiow 
of religion ys pretensed 

Frete*nced, prete'nsed (-enst), ppl a 
[ong prefensedj f L pmtens-tts (see Pketbnse al) 
+ -ED 1 2 ] 

1 Put forward in defence or excuse, alleged, 
asserted, i^rofessed, claimed, esp falsely; feigned, 
counterfeit, spurious; — Pketended i, 2. arch 
142s Rolls of Parlt IV 273/1 Y« pretensed ryght of my 
said Lord. X461 Ibid. V 467/3 Eny Acte made in the pre- 
tensed Parlement holden at the Citee of Coventre 1535 
mLeit Suppress (Camden) 77 Vexede without 

cause or any pretenced ocLasion motioned of your saide 
oratours partie 1591 G. Flefcher Rtisse Commw (Hakl 
Soc ) 35 Upon some pi etensed crime objected against them 
x66o K Coke Power ^ Sii6j 225 Such as then had ob- 
tained pretenced licences and dispensations from the See 
of Rome 1798 6 Washington R^, I 39 An act against 
buying pretensed titles 1883 R W Djxon Mano i iv 11 
1 hrougn the pretensed commission which they gave 
t2. Intended, piiiposed, designed, Obs, 

1313 More Ruh III (1641) 2 He set foith openly his 
pretensed enteipnse^ C1340 tr Pol, Verg Eng, Hist 
(Camden) 1 207 Ihei beganne to goe forwarde with their 
pretenced joinie. 1543 Grafton Contru Harding 469 His 
mischeuous imagened & pretenced enterprise 1S77-87 
Hounshed Chron, (1807-8) IV 245 That wicked practise 
missed the pretensed effect 1596 J Smyth m Lett Lit 
Men (Camden) 92 That 1 had a pretensed intencion to 
Stine the soldyers to mutynye 

t lb esp. mpretenced or preiensed malice 
m i 5 -i 6 th c, for purpensed^ prepensed malice 
(fiom similarity of sound and sense). Obs 
1483 Pari Roll X Rich III, m. 9 (P R O ) Of thair pre- 
tenced malices and tiaitours entent 1542 Becon Paihw. 
Prayer vii, Dvijb, It came to passe accordynge to his 
pi etensed malyce, that he slewe his brother 1^9 Tomson 
Calviu's Serm Tim 74/2 He aesisted not the Gospell, nor 
fought against the trueth of God of a pretensed malice. 

1 3. benously intended (^as opposed to feigned) 
1547 Hoopi:r Answ, Bp Winchester's Bk, Eiij, This 
reason and accompt of faj th yeueii, with a moost ernist, and 
pietensyd uowe to lyue foi euer uerteusly. 

Hence Frete ncedly, prete usedlsr adv , with 
pretence, feiguedly, pretendedly r are, 

1567 Drant Horace, Eptsi xvi E vuj. In case thou walke 
pretensedlyand thereby hope to gaine 1607 Bf Andrewes 
Serm (i843)V,i9i Let the word be preached be it sincerely, 


peM traversed by these loyal, or pretensedly royal edicts 

Frete’ucefal, ct, rare, [f. Peetencb 
- ruL ] FuU of pietence, or of loud pretension. 

X84Z Fails Mag VIH 564 Sounding the tiump ecclesi- 
astic with pretenceful blare and fanfare. 

Frete'nceless,a [f. asprec.+-LESs] ‘With- 
out any pretence of reason ; without excuse 

1641 Milton Reform. 11 Wks. 1851 III. 41 What Re- 
bellions, and those the basest, and most pietenselesse have 
they not been chiefe m? 18x7 Bentham Pari Reform 


of dereliction of duty is more than half as great again as in 
dither of the two preceding years. 

Pretend (pifte nd), v. Also 7 pree-. [ad. L. 
pTRiend-Sre to stretch forth, hold before, put 
forvvaid, aUege, pretend, f. /;£p, Pbe- A i-tendere 
to stretch, extend. Tend. So J, Mlendre (r f;th c. 
m Littrd).] 

I. 1 1, irons. To stretch, extend, or hold (some- 
thmg) befoie, in front of, or over a person or thing 
(e. g as a covering or defence), Ohs, 

XS96 Sfenslr F Q VI. XI 19 But Pastoiella Was by the 
Captauie all this while defended, Who. His target alwayes 
ov« her pretended 1658 Evelyn Fr Card (167s) 14s 
pretend them [bells of eaith over plants] for the 
night only^^and to pi event hail. 1670 H Stubbe Plus 
Ultra 146 Theie was an opacous, dark red setlmg, with an 
enawre^of contexed filaments pretended to the top, 

T 4 To bung or put forward, set forth, hold out, 
offer for action, consideration, or acceptance ; to 
pioffer, present, to bring (achaige, an action at law). 

c t4So tr De Irmtaiione 11 r. xlv 115 Loide, what may I 
mtwesly pietende ayenst he if boa do not bat I aske? 1363 
B. Googb EgUgs, etc (Arb ) 78 Suche towardeues, Doth 
Pretende 1569 Reg. Privy 
Council l^cot. II 30 Without prejudice of the said Gilbertis 


' actxoun that he may have, pretend, or move, aganis the 
I ains XS94 Caulw Hnarie'^ Eaam Wits xii (1596) igS 
God had pretended a lemedie in that behalfe, which was 
Manna 1616 R C Tunes' Whistle, Cert Poems 
1 (E. E T S ) 1 10 , 1 had not thought to have pietended thus 
conspicuously m thy sight this rude and indigested chaos of 
I conceites 1621-3 Middleton & Rowley Changeling iv 11 
I 91 To that wench I pretend honest love, and she deserves 
1 ft 1653 Holcroft Procopius ir 55 Women offered their 
bi easts, but the child would not take womans milk, neither 
would the Goat leave it , but importunatly pretended to it 
her own. So that the women let it alone, and the Goat 
nursed it. 1690 Lfybourn Curs Math 345 When theie is 
an Aequation pretended like aa-fcbaJfca = — piesent 
judgement may be made 

3 feji. To put oneself foiward in some 
chaiacter ; lo piofess 01 claim (with tnf 01 compl.). 

C1380 Wyclif Sel Wks III 518 po \>at pietenden hem 
to ben piincipal folewers of Ctistis steppis cx4ia Hoc- 
CLrvD De Ri.g Pnne, 886 He Jjat pretendij? him of most 
nobley, 1508 Kennedid Plyiing w Dunbar 26 Pretendand 
the to wryte sic skaldit skiowis 1660 Fuller Mixt Con- 
(1841) 352 Pool, petty, pitiful persons, who pietended 
themselves piinces. 1672 in Picton Vpool Jllrmic Rec 
(1883) I 246 A paper 01 hbell pietending itselfe to be a 
lemonstrance. 1680 H. Dodwell Two Lett {1691) Ep 
Ded ,None can now pietend themselves unconcernea in the 
Advice of a Laick, or a private Person 

b Without leflexive pronoun, in same sense as 
a ; gradually passing into one closely akin to 7 
To put forth an asseition or statement (expressed 
by an titfl) about oneself, now usually implying 
mere pretension without foundation to feign to be 
or do something (A leading modern sense ) 

X4X2-20 Lydg Chr on Troy 11 x. (1555), She vnto some 
pietendeth to be tiewe X526 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 
204 Yf he had pretended to suffre payne & had feled no 
sinarte 1330 Palscr 665/2 He pretendith to be my frynde, 
but he doyth the worst for me that he can 1535 Covlrdale 
fob XXXV. 8 Of y» sonne of man that is iightuous as thou 
pretendest to be 1638 Ciullingw, Rel/g Prot i i. § 10. 37, 

I may, and doe believe them, as firmely as you pretend to 
do i 66 a J Davies tr Maridelslo's Trav 227 He will pic- 
teiid not to have seen him 1749 Fielding J am fortes ir 

I vi. He was ignoiant, or at least pretended to be so 1794 
hlRS Radci iFFE Mysi Udolpho xxxi, The people pretend 
to know nothing about any prisoners. 2847 Helps Priends 
tn C, I 10 Pretending to agree with the world when you 
do not. 1866 G Macdonald Ann Q Neighb, xxx, I cannot 
pretend to feel any of the mteiest jou considei essential, 
f o with ellipsis of refl pi on. or inf Obs 

1671 Milion Samson 212 Wisest Men Have eir’d, and by 
bad Women been deceiv'd ; And shall again, pretend they 
ne’ie so wise* 

d To feign in play ; to make believe. (Whtli 
inf as m b, or clatise as in 7 a ) 

186s ‘ L Carroll ' Alue in Wonder I i, This curious child 
was very fond of pietending to be two people. 1871 — 
7 /trough Looktnggl, 1, ‘Let's pietend we’re kings and 
queens,’ * Nurse 1 do let’s pretend that I'm a hungry 
hyaena, and you’re a bone I' X89X E. Kinglake Australian 
at H 20 The boys used to pretend that they were a couit 
of justice, and appoint a judge, jury [etc ] 

4 trans. To give oneself out as having (some- 
thing); to profess to have, make profession of, 
profess (a quality, etc). Now always in a bad 
sense To profess falsely, to feign (some quality) 

140X Pol Poems (Rolls) II 55 Anticristis menye, the 
which pretenden fiist mekenesse of herte, and aftir rysyng 
to arrogaunce, disdeynynge al other. Ibid xoa Thou seist 
that we pretenden tlie perteccioun of apostlis 14x2-20 Lydg 
Chron Trey i. v (MS Digby 330) If. 40 b/2 Ihoug |>* jiei 
feith aforn pretende 1316^4 Reg Pnvy Council Scot I 256 
Naneofhis liegis pietend ignoi once heirm 1629 Massinolr 
Picture IV 11, That comfort which The damned pretend, 
fellows in misery x6S4 Fuller Two Serm 37 Leastwise 
they seemingly pietended it [real piety], and Joshua 
charitably bdeeved it 1654 W iiitlock Zootomia 203 Good 
hleanin^b rather pietended than intended, are ful of Hel, 
and Mischiefe 1740 Grenville in fohisor/s Debates 
4 Dec. (1787) I 79, I do not pretend any other skill in 
military affairs, than may be gained by casual conversation 
with soldiers c^xSso Arah Nis (Rtldg) 707 The en- 
chantress then related how she pi etended illness, and thus 
excited Pnnee Ahmed’s corapasbion, 

tb. esp. To piofess or claim to have (a right, 
title, power, authority, or the like) ; to claim. Obs. 

1427 Rolls of Parlt IV 326/2 Any light bat he wolde 
metende or clayrae in the governance X469 Poston Lett 

II 344 My Lorde of Norffolk pretendeth title to serteyii 
loJidys of Sir John Pastons 1523 Fitzherb Surv 17 b, 
Wheie a man pretendeth a tytle and after releseth in the 
wait x6|^ Bramhall Consecr, Bps v 133 Where the 
Bishop of London never pretended any Jurisdiction 1667 
in xoth Rep Hist MSS Comm App, v, 44 Notwith- 
standing any pnviledge hee may pretend as being our 
servant, 1784 Cowper Let, io f Newton xi Dec , Its right 
being at least so fai a good one, that no woid in the language 
could pretend a better. 

1 5. To put forth or lay a claim to (a thing) ; to 
asseit as a light or posbcssion ; to claim. Obs 

149s Rdls of Parlt VI 489/1 That your said Oiatour may 
Imve , the said Manours ayenst all other peisones and 
their heyres, havyng, claymyng or pretendyng any thing 
merin x6aa Mabbe tr. AletnatCs Guzman aAlf, 11, 39 
He hath no leason to pretend the Diamond 1680 Morden 
Geog Red , fapan (1685) 427 At this day the Hollanders 
pretend all Trade at Japan 1693 Exelyn De la Quint 
Compl Card I 70 iTie Peach-Uee might well pretend a 
place there, for the Excellency of its good Fruit. 1755 
Magens Insurances II 165 Seamen taken and made Slaves 
shall not pretend any thing for their Ransom, «ther of the 
Master, Owners or Freighteis 
tb. with tnf or clause, Obs, 

€ 1500 in I. S, Leadam" Star Chamb, Cases (1903) 95 [Henry] 
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Erie of Northumbejland dajmythe and pietendjMhe to i 
Ijaue the waide and manage of yoiir saide Oiatoure 1:654 
tr Mmtittts Conq C/a»fti2^ This Prince pretended that 
the K called Lu should yield up his itght to him. x 685 F < 
Si'ENCB tr. VoiUla^* Jio, Medicts 36 The deputy of the 
Eulhans pietended to leceivelhe full sum which his accom* , 
phces had agreed upon. 1761 Hump Hisi Eng I ix aoi- ' 
As both the nich bishops pretended to sit on lus light hand, 
tins question of piecedenty begat a controveisy between 
them 

t6. To put forward as a reason 01 excuse, to 
tise as a pielext ; to allege as a ground or reason 

1456 Sir G IUyc Law Aims (S T. S) igt The lesoun 
that thai pietend is this, 2532 'iiMo^LC E:»,fios Matt v-vtt 
VI. 67 b, Hyielinges wil pretende then woike and saye *I 
haue deserued it, 1 haue done so much and so much and my 
hboiue is woith it ’ 1560 Daus tr Sindane's Comm 339 b, 
'ihou canst not hereafter pietend the name of the Turkishe 
wane x6oo K Dlouni tr Conesiaggio vj At tins time the 
It ishmen lebelled pieiending the libei tie of Religion. X654 
Gatakpr Disc A^ol, S4 When I pietencltd mine unfitnes 
foi such a place and imploymenl 1658 iritole Duty Man 
MV. § 5 We must, not pretend conscience for a cloak of 
stubbornness a 17x5 Bornci Own Time an 1684 (1833) II 423 
The only excuse that was evci pietended foi this infamous 
piosecution was [etc.]. 1776 JnprrRSON Ih^Kt (1892) I. 47 
bpeak in honi'st language and say the mmonty will be in 
danger from the majority And is theie an assembly on earth 
where this danger may not be equally pietended? 

7 To put lorwaid as an as&eition or statement; 
to allege , now es/>. to allege or declare falsely or 
with intent to deceive. (A leading current sense ) 1 
a with clause. 


1610 IIoLiAND Camden^ s Bui (j 6?7) jd® Pietending 
that lie was sickly, x6ap Puynne CA Eng, 87 If they 
have power to leave their smnes as they prmtend they 
have, why are then lives so vicious? X637 HrvuN Buof 
Ans^v, Bmion sz It is pretended that,, you ware not 
bound to answer to it. X693 DnYDrx Jmmial 15 Noble- 
men wou’d cause empty I.itleis to he carried to the Giver’s 
Door, pieteiiding their Wives weie within them, 1703 
hloxoN Mech JLxetc 257 By this consii notion he pie- 
tends .that .this charge, or weight, will be stopped, or 
stayed by the Inveisc Aiches 1765 H Wat pole J Wife's 
A need. Paint, (ed. a) 111 , App., It is pietended that to 
satisfy tlieir natuial impatience, he formed a hasty manner 
that piejudiced his works and reputation, z8o4ilfe/f. Jinl 
Xn 517 [Tins] induced practitioners to suppose, or to pie- 
tend, that the small-pox sometimes degenerates into the 
cliicken-pox. *839 KErenTtnv Ihst, Eng 11 26 A monk 
wiote a letter in golden characters which she was to pietend 
had lieen given her by Mary Magdalen 
t b, passive with mh or cornel. Obs 
{The woi k wav /f ttended to be 1 eady = it was (Pretended 
that the wo?k was 1 eady ^ passive of they ^eiended that 
the woi h was 1 eady ) 

X639 Ld Digby, etc. Lett, cone, Reltg (1651) 108 The pre- 
cedency is pretended due upon another ground also 
1658 Bramiiall Consecr Bps, j 7 He might heare many 
things from the persons pretended to have bene then con- 
secrated, X690 Locke limu, Und* 11. xxvui § xo Vertue 
and Vice arc Names pretended and suppos’d every wheie 1 
CO stand for Actions in their own nature right and wrong. | 
1748 A neon's Voy ii xu 260 These rocks are by the help 
of a little imagination, pretended to resemble the form of 
a rross. 1781 S, Peters Hist Conneciimi 22 , 1 will now 
consider the light tliey are pretended to have acquired 
after possession. 

0 , With simple ohj. To allege the existence or 
presence of. 

X587 Harrison England 11 v (1877) i xe8 Monie haue a 
cote and armes bestowed vpon him by heralds (who in the 
chaiter of the same doo of custome pretend antiqmtieand 
seiuice, and manie gaie things) 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist xx 
vii § 3 What ever was pretended to the contrary, England 
at that time flourished with able Mmibters moie then ever 
before, 1668 Halb Pre/ RoUe's Ahndgm, bj b. Men not 
much acquainted with the study, .pretend two great pre- 
judices and exceptions against the study of the Common- | 
Law 17x0 Berkeley Princ, Hum, Knowl i 1 52 To pie- 
tend dilTicuhies and inconsistencies X873 H Rogers . 

Bible App. (1875) 438 In any ‘type’ it is only analogical ’ 
resemblance that is pretended, 
d. With infinitive : see 3 b 
fS, To intend, purpose, design, plan. Obs, 

a. mC^simphobj, \ 

c X470 Harding C 7 w on, clxxvii. vii, Flakes , ouer the mosse f 
. ,he layde with fagotto, There gate away [= going away) 
and passage to pretend, 150* Atkynson tr. Be tmitaiione 
III Ixiv, 258 Thou alonly preteudest and sekest nry profyte 
and helthe eternall x5Si Robinson tr Mon's utopia ri 
(189s) 152 This ende is onlj'e and chiefely pietended and 
mynded X579 Lyly Euphues (Arb) xxo That women 
when they be most pleasaunt, pretend most mischiefe, 1587 
Turdcrv. Tiag, J\ (1837) 75 One that did pietend the 
spoyle, and slaughter of her sonne. 1633 T STArPORO Pac, 

If 10 I V. (iBax) 73 They pretend a journie towards the 
Countie of Limerick. [x8^ Barham Ingot, Leg, Ser, i 
Barney MagniUt And now Tve ended, what I pretended, 
This iiariation splendid in swate poe-thry ] 

b. (Imtse. 


c X477 CAXroN yason 30 Pieteiiding that men shold speke 
of hu, faytes and vailhaunces. x6ia Davies Why Iielemd^ 
etc (1787) 36 To make a perpetual separation and enmity 
between Che English and the Irish, pretending that the 
English should in the end root out the Irish, 1738 Morgan 
Algiers n V 398 We pietend, that this City, already 
famous for the Defeat of two of your Armadas, shall become 
far more so by the Disgrace of this your third. 

0. will) Vtf, 

X5M Aftfijrairm Thoms (1828) HI 126 Never . 

shall I departe fro this regyon where as 1 pretende to save my 
soule. 1604 E GfRiMSTONB] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies xyu, 
s8 They shall stray wonderfully in their course, and arrive 
in another place then where they pretended to go. i66S'6 
PhU, 'Trans, 1 , 99 He pretends to make a visit into England 
with some of hfc Pieces 1718 Morgan Algieis II iii. 237 


The Chi istians, out of whose Hands he pretended to wrest 
some Place of Strength, wherein to fortify himself 
9. To aspire to , to take upon one, to undertake ; 
to venture, presume , to attempt, endeavour, try 
Const with 

X48z Monk of Evesham (Arb) 45 The deujls whiche 
pietendyn by moiiy weys of leson to haue hei to hem 1550 
Reg Privy Couual Scot I 84 In caise it sal happin ony 
aimy to pretend to invaid and peisew the said fort 1604 
E G[rimsione] I>' a costa's Hnt, Indies i xui 43 Whether 
King losaphats fleete, pietending to go, did suffer ship- 
wiacke xyxi Addison Sped No 128 p x Whether theie 
may not be a kind of Sex in the very Soul, I shall not pre- 
tend to deteiimne. xyaa De Foe Plague (x7s6) 142 X he 
people offered to fire at them, if they pietended to go foi ward 
X855 Bain Se/iscs 4 Ini ii. 11 § 10 (186 {.) xpi How many 
ultimate neive fibies are contained m each unit nerve, we 
cannot pretend to guess x86g Browning Ring 4 Bk 
1781 Dost thou dale pietend to punisjh me For not descrying 
sunshine at midnight? 

flO To poitend, piesage, foieshow. Ohs, 

€ 1425 Found St, Bai thoU>nmds CE ET.S ) 38 All the ele- 
mentys pretendid to the wrecchid shipmenne deith of natui e. ' 
x5X3 Doogi AS HSneis x, v, 147 The sing Pietendand tyll all 
mortale folk, Contagyus infiimyteis and seyknes 15x3 j 
JiRADSiiAW St, Wei bwgv I 741 It pietended by all leasone 
Synguler giace and ^odnes to her comynge soone 1560 
Daus tr Sletdane's Conan 63 b, The signes and wounders 
that are seene in all places, doe pretende no good. xSop 
Holland Amin, Marcell 218 Which the standers by. said 
did pretend some such accident unto the elder of the two 
Consuls X634 R H. Salemes Regan 16 Overmuch 
repleation pretendith strangling or suddaine death. 

1 11. To indicate, signify, import, mean. Obs, 
iSa6 Ptlgi, Peif (W, de W 1531) iBi That her name pre- 
tendeth, m that she is called Maria, that is, the sterre of 
see x^8 Lambarde hiren iv in 395 These men be not 
truly lorois, till they be swoine, as theii name pretendeth 
1607 ToPsrLL Fourf, Beasts 4sp Although tire cuiling of 
his naiie be a token of sluggish timidity, yet if the haire bee 
long and curled at the top onelj*, it pietendeth generous 
.animosity 1639 Chapman & Shirlfy Ball iir iii, What 
pietends this, to dance? theie’s something in't 
II inir, (from piec senses.) 
tl2. To sLielch or reach foi ward; to move or 
go forwaid ; to extend, tend , to direct one’s comse 
io, to moke for, Obs 

1387-8 T USK Test Love 1 1 (Skeat) 1 110 It maketli me 
backwarde to meue, whan my steppes bycomon course euen 
foi the pretende 1481 Caxton Myir iii. xv. 168 Who pre- 
tendeth to god, God attendeth to nym. e 1485 Digby Myvt, 
(1882) ra io76,Iwyll pretendeTosteyto my father, Imd, 

On to my sell I woll pretend [Stage dneci Her xall pe 
prest go to his selle] 1633 T. Adams Exp a Peter h so 
Though we pretend for heaven, yet still we bear about us 
a twang of our native country 1650 W, Brough Sacr 
Prim (1659) 35 Suffer none to pull down Thy throne, 
whilst they pretend for T hy sceptei 
tb fii> To tend m action, speech, etc, to an 
end or point; to extend in tune, Ohs, 

<rx374 CnAUcrtt Troylnsvt 894(922) Foi to whntfyn he 
wolde a-non pretende pat wot I wel c 1520 Barclay yngurth 
(1557} 67 b, 1 he woides and counsel of the enchantour and 
preest whicbe helde his sacn/ice pietended to the same 
poynte and conclusion as the desyre of his raynde moued 
him longe before 1655 Stanley Hist PJulos, iii (1701) 
7S/i None of lus arguments pretend beyond bleton's time 
X057 Ter Taylor Collect, Polemical Disc (1674) Ep Ded , 

I find by experience that we cannot acquire that end which 
IS pietended to by such addresses 

13 To pretend to, fa To aspire to, aim at, make 
pretension to ; to be a suitor or candidate for. Ohs, 
X48X Caxton Myrr i, xiv, 45 Some pretende to hye 
e*>tate5 & grete richesses, & other ben content with lytil 
estate c xioo Lancelot 559 Shir knycht, your lorde wondir 
hie pretendis, When he to me sic salutatioune sendis. 1583 
Leg, Bp, St Androis X32 To beich pioinotione he pieUndit 
X633 G Herbert Tenple^ Unkmanesse ly^ When that my 
friend pretendeth to a place, I quit my inteiest, and leave 
it free. 1672 Sir C Lyttelton in Hatton Corr (Camden) 
xoo My lA Fanshaw was disapointed of his desire to goe to 
Constantinople, having long pretended to it. 

b. spec, l&d,}}' pfHemlre^'} To make suit for, 
try lo win in mainage. 

x6s2 J. Wright ti Canms' Hat, Paradox iv^ 82 In this 
the Salvage Podolian had two ends, One, to hinder Liante 
from pretending to his Daughter. *723 De Foe Col, JoLk , 
{1840) 206 That step lays her under the foot of the man 
she pretends to. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxiv, He might ' 
pretend surely to his kinswoman's hand. 1874 T. Hardy | 
Madding Crowd xxu, I am, not such a fool as to pretend to | 
you now I am poor, and you have altogether got above me 

c. To lay claim to; to assert a nght of ownei- 
ship to 

1^7 Clarendon Htvi, Rel i. 8 11 The House of Commons 
never then Pretending to the least part of Judicatuie. 1683 
Burnet tr, Mme's Utopia (1^3) 127 Yet they pretended to 
no Share of the Spoil *769 Junius Lett xvj (1820) 70 The 
ministry have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds. 1834-43 SoUTHbvDaci'^/'Cxviu (1848) 289/1 He was 
as justly entitled to the appellation of a learned man. as he 
was far from pretending to it 

d. To claim or piofess to have ; to make pro- 
fession of having , to affect. 

1659 Hammond On Ps xviu 20 What is here meant by the 
deannesse of David’s hands, to which he here pretends 
a 1674 Clarfndon Sn/v Zeoiatk. {1676) 320 Lamented by 
all men living who pretended to virtue. 17 xx Steele 
sped No. 51 7 2 Persons who cannot pretend to that 
Delicacy and Modesty, of which she is Mi-^tress 1734 tr. 
Rollm's Anc, Hist. (1827) V 223 Each party pretended to 
the victory 1836-7 Sir W Hamilton Metafk, vm (1870) 
147 To determine the shaies to which the knowing subject, 
and the object known, may pretend in the total act of 
cognition. 2843 Miall in Honconf 111 x A bondage which 


it becomes all who pretend to intelligence to renounce and 
abjure. z868 Helps RealmaJi viii (1876) 203 People who 
pretend to supernatural wisdom. 

te To make pretensions or claims on behalf 
of to support the claims of. Ohs 
1650 T Vaughan Anthroposophia 19, I know the Peri- 
paleticks pretend to fout, and with the help of then Masteis 
Quintessence to a fift Principle. 1659 Dp Walton Convid 
Considered 8 Witness a late Pamphlet, pretending to the 
integrity and purity of the Hebrew and Gieek Text 1670 
E lIoRLASC Latkom Speew Ep Ded , 1 know, Medicinal 
Springs weie never more pietended to than of late 
+ 14. To form designs , to plot (agamsO Ohs, 
1559-66 Hist Estate Scoil in Wodrow Soc Misc (1844) 
63 She said, That it wes against her authoiitie that they 
pretended 

15 To make pretence; to make believe, to 
counterfeit, feign, 

1526 Pilgi Peif (VV de W 1531) 78 Pietendynge and 
sbewynge outwaidly as though it weie of very mekenes, but 
It IS of false mekenes 1560 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm, 
125 b, The byshop nowe metendeth^as though he would 
calle a counsel CX640 Walicr A la Malade 6 Plad the 
uch gifts, confer! ed on you So amply thence, the common 
end Of giving loveis— to pretend’ 1733 Fillding tn 
Eng III w. Pretend madness I Give me leave to tell 3 on, 
Mr Biief, 1 am not to be pretended with 1780 Cowppr 
Ptv^i. of En 15 Weak to peiform, though mighty to 
pretend 

b. In imagination or play : absel. of 3 d. 

Lels pi etend (as sh) a ch fid’s game of ‘ make believe ’ 
1893 Mrs H Burnht Que I knew best xiv, So she 
wandered about in a dream—' pretending 1 hat changed 
It all. The heaps of earth and rubbish were mounds of 
floweis [etc.] 1904 Daily C/iron, la July 8/5 She entered 
into the spirit of the thing as heartily as if wesvere at games 
of ' Let’s pretend ’ 1907 Ibid 16 May 5/5 It is just a song, 

a Jig, and ‘ let's pretend . 

IF 16 = PjiEtPAiK (perh. an error), 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 1 xviii 64 They furnysshed hem 
. 01 good men of armes and vytaiUe and of alle maner of 
abylement that pretendith to the werre [ed, 1529 ordynaunce 
that belongelh to warre], 

t Pretend, sb Obs. rare [f. prec. vb ] The 
acb of pretending ; a pretension, 
z6oo W Watson Decacoidm (1602) 15 The honour of 
Piiesthood doth [hinder] the vsurpate pretend of lesuiticall 
esteeme ^ Ibid 314 This platfoime doctrine and pretend of 
the lesuits, 

Prete*ndable, a. rare [f Pretend d + 
-ABLE.] That may be pretended or professed 
1657 J, SrRGrANT Schism DispacA't 502 That dwindling, 
puling puritanical expiessions of one flock &c equally 
pretendable (if taken alone) hy Quakers, as by them Utd, 
628 Motives to Unity some of them equally pretendable 
nay actually pretended by Turks, Hereticks, etc 
Freteudant, -ent (pr/tendant, -ent), sk and 
a, [a, F priteiulant (i 6 tli c, in Littid), pr. pple, 
olpritendie to Pbetemd (also as sb.) ] 

K,sh, 

fl, Onewbopurposes; ssPretendebi. Ohs, taie. 
1598 Florio, Pretendenie, a pretendent, a pietender, an 
intender, a meaner. 

2. A claimant ; esp lo any office or honour, e.g, 
to a throne. Now rare. 

1600 E. Blount tr, Conesfaggio 59 The pretendants to the 
succession. Z618-29 m Rushw. Hist Celt (1659) 
the Pretendants were called in upon these proceedings, 
divers of the Ships and Goods were condemned and divers 
were released in a legal course z65a-(bi Hbylin Cosmogt, 
II. (1682) 78 Whether of the two Pretendents had thejuster 
Cause 1670 G H Hist Cardinals ni. 111 315 Almost all 
the pretenaants came into the Conclave with an absolute 
intention to advance every one his own proper interest 1855 
Milman Lat CJir VI 73 All censures, excommunications, 
mtei diets, issued by the two pretendants, were annulled. 

b. A fictitious or fraudulent claimant ; a mere 
pretender. 

1826 Southev Vmd. Eccl, Angl 189 They, are always 
heightened xn propoition to the attention which the pie- 
tendant, whether knave or fanatic, obtains 

3. A suitor ; a. at law ; b. a wooer. 

165a Wadsworth tr, Sandoval's Cw Wars Spain 30 It is 
reported that a ceitam Pretendent or Petitioner had pie- 
sented Xeures with a very haiidsom Mule. x6m tr Com 
Hist, Piancioit ir 45 By this, and othei like subtilties, she 
sciewed a small summe of Money out of her penurious 
Pretendent 1883 Howells Woman's Reason (1884] II. 252 
Ihe goodnatured slight with which husband and wife 
always talk over thesoriows of unlucky pretendants 
fB. ac^. That claiipb to be (somebody); of 
or peitaining to a claimant. Obs 
X594 Parsons Coit/ei Success, ii iv 58 Richard Earle of 
Cambi idge fhther to this Richard pi etendent duke of Yorke 
x595DANiEr Cw JFarsiv xxxv, Howeasie had itbeenefor 
thee All the pretendant race t’ haue laid full low., 1620 
Brent tr. Saipt's Couuc Ti ent vii 681 The Cardinall of 
Loraine came to the Counoell as Head of one of the pie- 
tendenc parties. 

Frete nded, ppl a [f Pbetend v + -ed k] 

f 1. Put forwaid tor consideration or acceptance, 
1846 Gataker Mistake Removed To Rdr, t A bush suffi- 
cient of itself to invite to such pretious pietended liquoi 

2. Alleged, asserted ; claimed to be such. a. ^aid 
of a title or designation which the speaker does 
not admit or allow . Reputed, so-called, 

1461 Rolls o/Pai It V 490/2 The pretensed reigne of any 
of the seid late pretended Kynges. i640“X Ktrki itdhr Was - 
Comm, Min Bk (1855) 4 The woode and bark thairof, 
quhilk pertaines to the pretendit bischope of Edinburgh. 
1683 Apol Proi, France iv 52 The Edict. .allowed the 
Protestants the free exeicise of their Religion, which was 
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tr» be called The Pretended Kefonned Rehgton x688 » 
IJlitsft Let. 25 Dec in Eng. Htst Kev. July a8S6) S 33 
1 hat this A!kSembI> is to Jud^^e the birth of the Pretended 
Prince iTop-xo Stfelf Patter No 115 n One Isaac 
RicUrstaff, a Pretended Esquire. 

to. Applied to things of which the speaker does 
not admit the existence, reality, or \ahdity 
e x<oo m L S Leadam 6 iar Chamb Cases (1W3) 96 1 he 
saide Erie bathe sensed the liody of jour snide Oratoure by 
reason of his pretended title 15(4 in Scott. AnUq Ort 
(loot) 80 The malcyng and compulsit grantj-ng of the said 
pretendit infeftment. tfi66x Fuller Worthies^n^stmld. 
(16621 II. 140 A railing Jesuit wrote a pretended Confuta* 
non thereof i^Ev fia s Diary 23 Nov , Shewing with how 
httle reason the Papists applied those words .to mamtaine 
the pretended infidhbiitty they boast o£ 1771 Luckombe 
Jiisf. Print 68 Dr Barnes was prior, who was burnt for 
pretended heresy 1849 RlskI'? to Lamps x §17 153 A 
stranger instance, of the danng \ariation of pretended » 
sj-mmetry, 

0 Put forward as a pretext, excuse, defence, 
etc. ; professed falsely or insincerely. ‘ 

1643 Milton Divorce uc. Wks. 1851 lY. 46 The TOCtended 
reason of it is as frigid as frigidity it self *693 Enq. Anc 
Const. Eng. Pref. 7 Saenfian^ (under the will worship of 
a pretendttl loyalty) the religion, ciwl Liberties and pro- 
perties of their country to C&sar’s will 1873 H. RootRS 
u (i 87S> 33 They made the pretended sernce 
of (jM a reason for e^^ing the most sacred obligations. I 

3 . Hence, That professes or is represented to be 
what it is not ; fictitious, counterfeit, feigned. f 
1737 Gay Fables i x\ii 34 An open foe may prove a 
curse. But a pretended friend is worst 178* Miss Burnfy 
Cecilia ni. mii. With a pretended laugh, he hastily left her 
x^ D. Hunter tr. Reusd Hist Canon xiii. 264 A pretended 
Confession of Faith, oated xiso, which is now known to be 
forged, at least antedated, and to belong at the eailiest to 
the year 1532. 

f 4 Intended, designed, purposed, proposed. Oh 
*573 A'ira/ Cttsiom l 1 in YiecA. Podsley III 13 For the 
better accomplishing our subtlety pretended, It uere ex. 
pedient that both our names were amended. X597 A M. 
tr Guillemeatt's Fr Author’s Pref aTlierbyeto 

attayne vnto his pretended intenle x6oo Hakluyt Voy 
(t8io 3 III 86 Two small barks wherein he intended to com- 
plete his pretended vojage 1691 T, H[ale 3 Acc, Neio 
InvefU p Ixxui, The suffering Populace, whose pretended 
Forfeitures were granted before C 3 onvictioti 1703 De Fop 
Reas, agst, IVar w. France Misc 194 That we should be 
Insulted by the French in the Article of the pretended New 
King {of Spain] 

Retendedly, adv. [f prec.-i--LT 2 .] In 
a pretended luaimer , in or by a pretence ; ostensi- 
bly, professedly * usually, and in mod. use always, 
implying feignmg or deceit; lienee, by false re- 
presentation, feignedly, fictitiously, not really, 
x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Bnt ix i\ (1623) 638 Pretendedly 
founded vpon that Charter 1627 W. Sclater Esp a T/iess, 
(1629} 76 Vet hues his Heresie amongst men pretendedly 
most Clrthodox. X643 AIilton Dwoice ii lu Wks 1851 
IV 70 If any one be truly, and not pretendedly zealous for 
Gods honour. 1683 Apol Pi oi France 1 7 llioae of the 
said Religion pretendedly Reformed may not hereafter be 
overcharged or oppressed with any Imposition .more than 
the Cathoheks xk6 B Church Hist Philip's IFor (1863) 

L 98 He and bis English Men pretendedly fled, flnng on 
their retreat towards the Indians that pursued them X788 
Burke Sp agst W. Hastings XIII 223 Every kind 
of act done by Mr Hastings^-pretendedly for the Company, 
but really for himself 1807 Monthly Mag. XXI II 362 
Thmgs are pretendedly explained and classea in unmeaning 
wordi. i8sr Ruskin Stones Ven, iii. u $ 22 47 The pre- 
tendedly well-informed, but really igpiorant, artist 

t Prete'xxdence. Ohs. rare. [1 Pbetbnd v. 

-I- -ERCE.] A pretension, claim. 

1603 Daniel Panegyric to Hmg xiv, Their projects, 
censures, vain pretendences 16x3 Sherley 'J rnv Persia 
100 There is no possible pretendence from one to the others 
getting. 

Pretendent, variant of Pbetbbdant. 
Pretender (prftemdoj). [f. Fbbtbrd v. + 
-ED 1 ] One wlio pretends. 

1 1 One who intends or purposes. Ohs. rare 

X591 Percivall sp Did , Preiensor^ a pretender, he that 
purposeth X59B [see Pretendant sb x] 

2 . One who puts forth a claim, or who aspires to 
or aims at something; a claimant, candidate, or 
aspirant , now, one who makes baseless pretensions. 

x6aa Mabbe tr Alematis Guzman dAlf i 2x4 By how 
straight a Rule .must that Pretender carry himselfe, who 
is to salle tliorow the sea of this world, hoping for a fortune 
from another mans hand? <xx63t Donne Serm xxxu, 
(1640) 3x3 The sinister supplantations of pretenders to places 
m Court. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm Angells 116 Every 
one is a pretender and a runner; but few cany the prize 
X766 Blackstone Comm. II xiv 2x8 The issue of the eldest 
son excludes all other pretenders, as the son himself (if 
living 1 would have done 1780 Johnson Lei, to Mrs Thrale 
25 May, A candidate for a school at Brewood in Stafford- 
shire; to which, 1 think, there aie seventeen pretenders 
X845 Disraeli Sybil iv, vii, 1 would sooner gain five thou 
sand pounds by restoring you to your nghts, than fifty 
thousand m establishing any of these pretenders m their 
base assumptions 

fb. One who aspires to the hand of a woman 
inmarnage, a suitor, a wooer Obs. 

i6ia Tloo Noble K v b He, of the two pretenders, that 
best loves me a 1699 Lady HALKETT^x«r0^;o,f.(Camden)i7 
An Earles daughter, whose mother not allowing him to 
come as a pretender shee made apomtmentt with him 
and mett him att her cousin's howse. 1738 Eliza Hcywood 
Mtm de GomedsBelU A (1732) 1 1 235 It is not my design 
to d^po>e of Irene to the mobt noble, hut most wealthy of 
the Pretendeis to her Love 


c, A claimant to a throne or the office of a ruler ; 
in a neutral sense, but now always applied 
to a claimant who is held to have no just title 
The Old and the Young Pretender (Eng Hist ) the 
designation of the son and grandson of James II of England, 
who successiv'ely asserted their claim to the British thione 
against the house of Hanover. 

Vbm Drydfn Vug Geoig iv 93 If intestine Broils allarm 
the Hive, iFor two Pretenders ofi for Empire stu\ e) x7o8 
(J Anne Sp Ho Pail ii Mar. in Chandlei H^i Ho 
Lontnt (1742) IV. 92 The French fleet sailed from Dunkiik 
w ith the Pretender on boai d a 17x5 Burnet Own T ime 
(X734»II 503 She[Q. Anne] also fixed a new Designation 
on the Pretended Pnnee of Wales, and called him the 
Pretendei , he was so called in a new Set of ^dresses 
upon this occasion made to- the Queen *745 F y Wtbb 
{jtttle'\ Remarks on the Pretender's Son's Second Declaration 
1747 \uile\ Genuine Memoirs of John Murray Late Secre- 
tary to the Young Pretender 1824 Scott RedgaimUet 
ch Avi 1827 Hai LAM Hist (18761111 xvi 223 The 

pretender had friends in the tory government moie sincere 
probably and zealous than [the earl ofj Oxford 1845 S 
Austin Ranke's Hist ReJ IH 633 Wullenweber turned 
to the nearest protestant pretender, Duke Chiistiaii, and 
ofleied him his assistance to obtain the crown. 1855 
hfscAULAY Hist. Eng Aiv III. 442 Eveiy province had 
Its own Augustus All these pietenders could not be 
rightful Emperors 

B. One who pretends or lays claim to something; 
one who makes a profession, show, or assertion, esp. 
without adequate grounds, falsely, or with intent to 
deceive; a dissembler, deceiver, charlatan, hypocrite. 

1631 Massinger Emperor East ii i, A pretender To the 
art, 1 truly honour your majesty’s opinion, Believe 

as You List ir. 11, This false pretender To the correction of 
the law 1631 Hobbfs Leoiath ii xviii 89 So evident a lye, 
even in the pretenders own consciences. 1738 Swift Pol 
Conaersai Introd 45 It is not so easy an Acquiiement as a 
few ignorant Preten ders may imagine 17B4 Cowper Task i 
492 That honour has been long The boast of mere pretenders 
to the name 1848 Mbs. Jamfson Se^a‘ 4* Leg Art (1850) 
122 Simon, a Samai itan, a pretender to divine authority and 
supernatural powers 2871 Jowett Plato 1 28 To dis- 
tinguish the pretender in medicine fiom the true physician 
Hence Frete )idexisin,.£7x^ Htst = Jacobitisut. 
17x0 G Hickcs Let in Thorewy's Corr (ed Hunter) II. 
278 To purge themselves from all suspicion of Pretendensm 
(this is a new word) which their adversanes lay to their 
charge 1850 W Chadwick De Foe iv «9 The Duke 
was conquering Toryism, Churchism, and Pretendensm. 

Prete ndersnip. [See -ship.] The position 
or character of a pretender. 

x7x» Swift Public Spirit of Whigs F 48, I am at a 
loss how to dispose of the dauphin, if he happen to be 
king of France before the pretendership to Britain falls to 
his share. 1848 in Life A Fonhlanque (1874) 393 Apait 
from his pretendership, wlucb has latterly been in abey- 
ance, he IS a thoioughly sensible and well-informed man 
1838 Bushnell Nat 4* Supemat 1 (1B64) 22 The stolidly 
physical pretendership of (^omte 

Pretending, vhl sh. U. Pdetend v. + 
-htgI ] The action of the verbrEETEND; pretence; 
esf. the making of a profession or false show 

1647 Clarendon Coniempl. Ps Tracts (1727) 403 A pre- 
tending to do that which 1 do not do, or to be that I am 
not, being a he in action X665 Boyle Occas. Reft iv. 11, 
When the pretending of religion grows to be a thing m 
request, many betake themselves to a form of religion, who 
deny the power of it, 2863 Dicklns Fr ii 1, There’s 
no pretending about my sister. 

[f. PBETEND V. + -ING 2 J 
That pretends, in various senses of the vb ; esp. 
making mere professions ; pretentious 
e 2400 Apol Loll 20 [The curse] be wilke l>e iust man he 
cursid as contrari to Godds lawe, >at is but only in name or 
pretendand 1637 Owen Commun rv God Wks. 1851 II 
258 The pretending spirit of our day 1727 De Foe Syst 
Magic I IV. (1840) 105 Things out of the leach of the most 
pretending of the rest of his lellow-magicians c 28x3 Fuseli 
in Led Paint vi (1848) 489 Correggio's numerous pretend- 
ing imitators 2842 J. Wilson Chr North (1857) !• aS4 
Remembered when more pietending edifices are forgotten 
Hence Prete ndingly ; t^Pretemdlngness. 

1648 J Goodwin Right 4 - Might a Many pretendingly 
complain of want of conscience, 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. 
Suhj I, (1703) 2, Ihave apaiticular reason to look a little 
pretendingly at present 1701 — M Anrel. (1726) 133 No 
man could charge him with vanity, flourish, and pietend- 
ingness 1834 New Monthly Mag XLI 319 To smile, 
either really or pretendingly 

tPretemdment. Ohs rare, [f PsETmDzt. 
•f-MENT] A pretension, claim. 

1640 T Lechford Plain Deahi^ (1867) 146 If the con- 
gregations be not united under one Diocesan in fit com- 
passe, they are in a confusion, notwithstanding all their 
classicall pretendments 1637 W Moricb Coena quasi 
Kotvi; VI 62 None should presume to do, but such as can 
justly make that preten draent 

+ Prete*nsary. Ohs. rare-'^. [f late L. prse- 
tens-i ppl stem of prssfendbre to Pbetend + -aby 1 ] 
One who makes a pretension or claim 
X394 O B Quest Piofit. Concern, 14b, Within this same 
wnt the vnsatiate Legates aie named C^tholicks and pre- 
tensaiies to reforme relfeion, through crueltie to he exercised 
vpon the annointed of God 

t Prete^use, a. Ohs Also 5 pretence, [ad. 
late L. prasiens-us (in Quicherat Addend^ for cl 
L prxtmt-usy pa pple. of prseiendbre to stretch 
forth, Pketenp ] Pretended, alleged, professed; 
feigned ; dissembling, fictitious. 

(X907) XXIL 302 Manslaute 
be batayle or pretense lawe of rythwysnesse, for temporal 
cause or spirituel, with outen special reuelaciun, is expres 


contrarious to I>e newe testament. £1430 Lidg Mtn 
Poems (Peicy Soc ) 163 A double hert withe fayre feyned 
countenaunce, And a pietence face trouble in his daliaunce 
1462 Rolls 0} Pai It V 465/r In a pretence Parlement 
holden at Coventree 1496 Dives 4- Paup (W de W ) 11 
22 Thei IS naturell or kyndely lordshyppe Ther is also 
cyuyle or seculer lordshyp. And ther is lordshyp pretense 

Pretense, sb and vanant of Pretence. 
Pretension (pi fte'njsn). Also 7-9 pretention 
[app. ad, med.L. fraUensio (i’ll 50 in Thomas 
'Ihes. Nov Lat.\ n of action f. prxtendhe to 
Pbbtend, also med.L. prsetenho (1100 m Du 
Cange), F piiletihon (in 16th c tdiitly preienston ^ 
Godef.) ] 'ITie action of pietending 

1 . An allegation or assertion the truth of which 
IS not proved or admitted , often with an implica- 
tion that it IS unfounded or false, or put forth to 
deceive, or to provide a false excuse or giound; 
hence, a pretext, pretence 

2609 Daniel Civ Wai s viii Ixij And then, with what 
pietentions he might hide His pi mat comming, and his 
oft resoit 2624 Bacon IVarw Spain'Wk'y 1879 

I 538/z It was afteiwaids alleged, that the duke of Parma 
did artificially delay his coming, but this was but an inven- 
tion and pietension given out by the Spaniards 2722 
De Foe Plague (1754) J i The same thing was the strongest 
Repulse to my Pretensions of losing my Trade and my 
Goods. 2773 Johnson to Mis Thiale 21 Sept, The 
only things of which we, or travellers yet moie delicate, 
could find any pretensions to complain 1791 J Lfar- 
MONT Poems 1 1 3, I winnae gang For nae pietension 01 
prayer. aiBge Stevfnson Foreigner at Home (Cent), 
Miss Bird declares all the viands of Japan to be uneatable 
—a staggering pretension 

2 The assertion of a claim as of right; a claim 
put forth, a demand. 

x6oo E. Blount tr Conedaggio 60 By reason of his pre- 
tention to the Crowne 1660 R Coke Power 4- Suhj 221 
Nor can there be any question or process about the state or 
pretensions of the King, but in bis Courts 2700 Drydbn 
Ajax^ tllysses 350 All these had been my rivals in the 
shield, And yet all these to my pietensions yield 2748 
Chesterf. Lett (2774) I cxxi 297 The pretensions also of 
Fiance, and the H^ouse of Austria, upon Naples 2836 
Stanley Stnat 4 Pal i (1858) 39 Jebel Mflsa is now the 
only one [of the peaks] which puts forward any pretensions 
to be considered as the place 2877 Froude ^hort Stud 
(1883] IV I. X X08 Ecclesiastical pretensions were still 
formidable under the Tudors 
b. A nghlful or justifiable claim, a title. 

2710 Stfele Toiler No 207 F 3 1 he Courtier, the Tiader, 
and the Scholar, should all have an equal Pietension to the 
Denomination of a Gentleman a 1803 Paley A erm, x (18 10) 
163 An opinion of merit ib discouraged, even in those who 
had the best pretensions to entertain it , if any pretensions 
weie good 1822 P Henry in Priv. Con. H. Clay (2833) 
67 He has pietensions [to the Presidency] in every respect 
—a man of business, —an elegant scholar 

3 The assertion or claim that one is or has 
something ; profession. Also of things. Const, to 

2662 Evnr VN Chdlcogr 23 Some pretensions to the Inven- 
tion of Copper cuts, and their Impiessions. 27x8 Fiee- 
tkinker No 66 F 2, 1 have little or no Pretensions to 
Beauty. 27^ Richardson Grandtson (1781) II xxxiv. 323 
Sir Charles Grandibon, without making an ostentatious pre- 
tension to religion, is the very Chiistian in practice 2877 
Freeman Conq (ed 3) II viii 197 A mediseval castle 

and a house of no great pretensions 2884 Swinburne 
Mtsc (1886) 23 It would be but too easy a task to prove 
by the avowal of his own pretentions that he can pretend to 
the credit of no such imbecility 
to. The unwarranted assumption of a quality, esp, 
of merit or dignity; pretentiousness, ostentation. 

2727 Pope Epitaph R. Digbv 4 Good witliout noise, with- 
out pietension great 1837 Emerson Addr , Amer. Schol 
Wks (Bohn) II. 184 The world is his, who can see through 
Its pretension 2836 — Eng, Traits^ Manners ibid, 50 
They avoid pretension, and go right to the heart of the 
thing X869 W. P. Mackay ^eue 4- Truth (1873) 93 This 
day of self-seeking and pretensions 1 

t 4 . An intention, a design, aim, aspiration. 

x6ao E Blount Horse Subs 155 In seeking a new for- 
tune^ lose their old, and so conuert their substance into pre- 
tensions, their certainty into nothing 1724 Lady M. W 
Montagu Lett^ to fv Montagu (2887) 1 . 96 They are 
always looked upon, either as neglected, or discontented 
because their pretensions have failed. 1782 Miss Burney 
Ceciha II VI, Acquaint me, then, fieely, what are the pre- 
tensions of these gentlemen [to Cenlia's hand]? 

Hence Prete nslonal, f -tlonal a , of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of pretension, Fretemslonless 
a.f without pretensions, unpretending. 

2639 Heylin Exainen Hist 11 98 Hitherto his intents 
wwe wall, not pretentionall only 2828 Blackw blag 
XaIII. 731 It would, be unjust to throw the slightest 
slur OT stigma on the pretensionless character of a crowd of 
bumble and high individuals 2831 Crayons fr Commons 
10 A steady grave deliberative man. Pretensionless in 
manner, air, and tone. 

PretensiejuB, obs. variant of Pbbtbntious a. 
PvoteiLSive (prftemsiv), a. retie. Also 7 
-cive. [f, late L. prgdms-‘, ppl, stem (see Pbe- 
tbnsaet) + -rvE ] 

1 . Chaiacterized by being asserted or pretended 
to be true , professed ; feigned. 

1640 H Parker Case of Ship Money 17 If danger be far 
distant .though it bee certaine, and not prctensive, yet 
Parliamentary Aid may be speedy enough 1658 Slingsby 
Diary (1836) 2x3 It has been my fortune to make experience 
of a pretensive stay, which proved so unsteady, that [etc ]. 
1832 Yimo^Bible Ulustr (ed Porter) VII xxx. 112 The 
name [Magism] covered all that was true, alt that was pre- 
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tensi\e, and all that was false, in the philosophy of the 
ancient Onentals 

2 Full of pretence; pretentions, ostentatious, 
1876 [implied in PnrTCNSivcNcss] 1907 Blackzv Ma£ 
Jan 120/ 3 Their oinament is hideously heavy and pietensive. 

Prete’nsively, rare, [f. piec 
In a pietensive mannei ; piofessedly , as a pretext 
1607 Disc ofsi, Anttchr i 1 36 A stand against 

them, who pleade Aue things, against the sentence of abo1i> 
tion, for this giosse Idoll pietenciuely chaunged 2656 
Heylin Suf-v Frantic 262 Theie passed an Act of Pailia- 
ment pietensively against the depopulation of Villages, and 
decay of tillage, but purposedly to inable his subjects for the 
wais. *665 Manley Z.OW C 601 He would 

not vouchbafe to mquiie what might be pretensively said, 
either fiom the Antients, or at present for the Austiians 
against them of Cleves 

Prete usiveuess. rare* [f as prec. + -ness ] 
f a Pretension {obs ) b Pietentiousness 
1710 C. SiiADWELL Fair Quaker ofDetxl nr 33 What Pre- 
tensiveness have you to it, Sinah? 1876 W M Iaylor 
Ministry ofWora s6 Guilty of the same pretensiveness 

t Prete'itsory, <x> Obs rare-" K [f. as Pketen- 

STVE + -OIIY ^.] ? « PRLTENSIVE I 

1663 Flagellum^ or O Cromwell (167a) 1x9 With the pre- 
tensoiy advice of his Council of Officers unanimously and 
leadily urpd 

t Prete ut, Obs, pad. L. prsetentdre, 
•Umptdre to search out beforehand, hold before 
oneself, make a pietext of, fieq. of preetend^ie to 
Pretend ] « Pretend v (in vaiious senses). 

i494FAiJYANCAro« vir 401 Willyam Whaleys, whiche .pre- 
tentyd the rule & goiieinaunce of Scotlande 1582 N 
Liciirnrin ti CastanhedeCs Conq F Ind, i ix 34 As 
though they weie such men inwaidlye indeede, as in appeai- 
aunce outwardlye they then pretented 1387 Grcene/’^^^- 
lopds IVeb Wks. (Giosart) V 182 No intent of treacheiie 
shall so much as in thought bee pielented to the person of 
our Soueiayne 1602 T Fitzherdcrt Apd xs Breach of 
lawes and tieason is jpreteiiLed, but religion condemned, 
tPrete’ntative, a, Ohs, rare-^ [f. L, 
p}f&tenl-dre to search or try befoie + -ATiVE; or f, 
Pre- a b + TENTiiTiVE ] Tentative beforehand. 

i6ao WonoN in Reltq (1672) 307 This is hut an exploi atoiy, 
and pietentative purpose between us about the form 
wheieof, and the matter, we shall consult to monow 
Pretention, obs, foim of Pretension 
Pretentious (prAemJss), a [ad F. p 7 'd- 
icniieitx (r7th c. in Littrd), ad, L. type 
tenUdS'tts^ f pi a^tenUOn’-em Pretension . see -lous.] 
1 . Charade! ized by, or full of, pretension; pio- 
fesslng or making claim to great merit or im- 
poitance, esp. when unwarranted; making an 
exaggerated outward show ; showy, oslcnlalious, 
1845 Lever 0 Donoghve xxxi, An hotel of moie pietensious 
exteiior ife* J H. Newman Catlu m 360 Round 
your pretentious sentences, and discharge your concentrated 
malignity on the defenceless x8^ Kingsley 'Vwo V Ago 
XIX, As severe as he dared on all Phaiisees and pretentious 

P ersons whatsoever x868 Browning Fmg ^ Bk 11. 513 
'retentions poverty At its wits' end to keep appearance up. 
1907 Athenceum 23 May 6 ^I/3 His two larger pictures are 
as clever, but a little more pietentious. 

2 Of the nature of a pretension, rare'^^ 
x886 W. Chappdll in ir Q 7th Ser II. 4/r After which 
[Ihomson’s death] Mallet put m a pretentious claim [to he 
the author of * Rule Biitannia ’], against all evidence 

Prete'utiously, [f. piec , + -ly 2 j in 
a pretentious manner. 

1864 in Webster t88o Mrs Whitney Odd or Even? xiv. 
While she,ieally, not pretentiously, thieaded in lier mind 
the possible moves x88z A W. Ward Dickens iii 64 Even 
in his newspaper letters his impressions are never given 
pretentiously 

Prete-ntionsness. [f as prec. + -ness j 
The quality or condition of being pretentious. 

x8tf3 Holland /.eif Joneses xii 172 A pretentious man 
IS, by token of his pretentiousness, a chailatan always 
x88o Edm Rev Jan, 50 Whatever may have been the 
faults or the pretentiousness of his classifications 

Preteuture (prfte*ntiiu). Antiq, Also 
prm-. [ad. late Uprfetmiiura ( Ammian . Marcell ) 
a guard on the frontier of a province, also n bain- 
cade, f. pretiend^re see Pretend ] 

1 . A Roman frontier wall 01 rampart, esp. one of 
the two defending Roman Britain from the un- 
subdued tribes m the north. 

1658 W, Burton Ihn Aniotu too There remain yet two 
doubts First, whether this Pnetenture, or Wall, was made 
of Stone, or of Turfs, 177X M Acmrnf on / ntrod, Eist Gt 
B* It 160 note, A stone dug out of the rums of the Roman 
pretenture, between the Scottish firths, inscribed to Apollo 
Grannms 2796 Morse Amer Geog, II xxa The most 
amazing monument of the Roman power m England, is the 
piaetenture, or wall of Severus 
2 , A Roman garrison guarding a frontier. 

1807 Britton Beauties Eng, Lincolnshire Cairying 
coin, and other commoditiei, fiom the Iceni, etc,, for the 
use of the northern pratentures 
t Preter (prf tsj), {sh,) Obs Also 7 prmter. 
[The contraction prteier for prseUnttim pretente, 
in preterpeifect^ etc., prefixed in the same way to 
tense^ and at Icnc^th treated as a separate word.] 
a Gram, ^ Pbetekitb, past. 

1330 Palsgr. 86 Cucumlocutyng of al the pretertenses. 
XS 34 More Treat* Passion Wks. 1347/2 Which wordes wer 
piophesyed by the verbe ofithe pretei temps or tpe passed, 
1335 foYE Apol, Tii^Uds (Arb.) 9 He cnglissheth the verbe 
of the preter tenoe for the future, 1346 Gardiner Declar, 

Yol. VJI. 


Aot Joye 29 b, The pretei tens lathardeclareth a perfection 
in thacte, thea the passing ouer the time in the acte. 2399 
Nashf Lenten iituffe 14, I paialogizcd on their condition 
in the piesent and in the pieter tense 2676 X>ixon 'Jwo 
T est 30 So the Saying of God runs in the Piseter-Tense, 
‘ Unto thy Seed I have given the Land 171X J Grtcn. 
WOOD Eng Giam 114 In Latin the Preter Time of the 
Perfect Action, is commonly called the Preter-pluperfect, 
that is, the Preter moie than Pei feet 2747 Johnson Plan 
Eng Did Wks. IX 17B Our verbs are conjugated by 
auxiliary woids, and are only changed in the pieter tense. 

b. = Past 

1378 T Procior Gofg Gallery^ Vew Vayn Glory ^ Diueia 
mo, whose pieter pathes may learne Our futuie steps, oiu 
vayn unsteady stay 

B sh a. ellipt iesz pieter tense \ see above b. 
Past lime, the past. 

16x3 Bp Andrewcs Serm* (1841) I i6a But the other hath 
neither future nor praeter, neithei mood nor tense, nay, no 
verb at all. x6x8 M Baret Horsemanship i. 60 Let nun 
obsei ve the tliree (chiefe) parts of tune which is, the preter, 
the present, the future. 1673 G R tr Giand^s Matt 
without Reason 200 The present is but an individual 
point, an instant that separates the piaetei fiom the future 

Preter-, praeter- (prf isi), prefix. The L, 
adv and i”)rep piseter past, by, beyond, above, 
more than, m addition to, besides ; comparative of 
pree befoie, « further forward, more m front. 

1 . In Latin prseter adv. was prefixed only to verbs 
and their denvative sbs, and adjs , as pn&tercurr^re 
to run by or past, pnetergreeH to step or inarch 
past, to surpass, prseterTre to go or pass by, omit, 
pass over, pass away (in prseteneits passing, 
pr/eienlm past, piseteritio a parsing by or over, 
praeterldht to glide or slip by, pi sstermtitSre to let 
go by, omit, overlook, praetermtssio omission, etc. 
Hence the Eng preiergress, -gression^ preierient^ 
preterite^ -ztzonf pretei imt, -mzssion, etc., and the 
analogous pretergeneratwfZf preterojfice 
2 In Scholastic Latin, adjectives began to be 
formed fiom L. phrases with pmter prep +sb, 
e. g prxterndtui dliSf from prater ndiuram (Cic.) 
beyond or outside natuie; Du Cange has of 1451 
prtBtemecessdnus, from qmd p-seter necessdnum 
est what is beyond the necessai). Hence French 
pidtematurel 15.., preternatural 01600, 

followed in the 17th c. by preteinotorious^ -native ^ 
•regular J -loyal^ -legal^ •tnlenlionalf -scriptural^ 
-seasonable y etc., pretei htman^ -miptml^ -sensual^ 
etc. are 29th c foimations. From these adjs , 
adverbs and nouns of quality, as preternatnrally^ 
pretematuralisiih aie always possible , preierplu- 
ralziy follows this analogy. 

All the denvalives from words already in Latin, 
with the more important adjs, appear in their 
places as Main words ; those of less importance 
[many only nonce-words) follow heie. 

Preterca nine 0., more than canine Pretev- 
Chxl'stlaxi 0., beyond what is Christian; lying 
outside Christianity. Preterdete'rmbied 0., more 
than determined; hence Pretexdetermlzieaiy adv, 
Preterdiploma'tio 0, lying outside of or not 
within the bounds of diplomacy ; hence Preter- 
diploma iilcally adv, Pretere'qjiine 0., more than 
equine. Preterexoga*tioxi,«o/if^-wflf. [after S uper- 
erogation], performance beyond or outside of what 
is demanded or required. Preteressemtial a , 
beyond what is essential. Pretergenera tion, 
pi eternatural genei ation, monstrous birth. Preter- 
ixite ntional a , beyond or additional to what is 
intended Preterle'thal 0, taking place after 
death. Pretema*tive 0., beyond or additional to 
what is native. Pretemoto rions 0., surpassingly 
notorious Preteram'ptial 0., lying outside of the 
nuptial relation Pretero’flloe, an action contrary 
to duty, efi OEPrcB sb* a a. 3Preterpliira Uty, 
excessive numeiousncss or multitude Preter- 
poli’tlcal a,y lying outside of what is political or 
civil. Preter-re gnlar 0., outside the limits of 
what is regular. Preter-roy*al 0., more than 
royal privilege warrants. Pratsrsori’ptnral a , 
beyond what is written Pretersea sonable 0., 
beyond what is seasonable. Preterse^nsual 0., 
beyond the domain of the senses. 

X847 C Bronte J Eyre xii, A gieat dog passed me 
not staying to look up, with strange *pretercanine eyes, m 
my face, as I half expected it would. 1873 Morley i? oussean 
11 258 A ^praeter Christian deism, or the piincipleof natuial 
religion, was inevitably contained in the legal conception of 
anaturallaw 1892 G Meredith Empty Purse Poems 1898 
n 200 Not as Cybde’s beast will thy head lash tail So *prae- 
ter determinedly thermonous 1904 Coniemp Rev May 6x3 
*Praeter*diplomatic machinery may be set to work to remove 
them June 806 In praeter-diplomatic ways Mr.Cham- 

berlain received excellent gioundsTor believing that Germany 
was ripe for an alliance with Great Britain, xw Daily Hews 
04 Dec 3/x The drivers are skilled, and their horses endowed 
with a *pretercqume intelhgence 1627 Collins De/ Bp Ely 
ir. ix. 346 It IS certaine that Supererogation there can be 
none, though ^^praetererogation we should giaunt you, how- 
heit subtereiogation were the fitter word 1664 H More 
Myst* Ifug^t Synopsis Proph* 54® Puzzled m some opinions 


and sciupulositicb that aie *’preteressential X640 G Watts 
ti Bacon's Adv Learn, ui iv 143 Concret Phj^iquehatb 
the same division which Natural! History hath; so that it 
IS a knowledge either concerning the Heavens , or con 
cerning the lesser Collegiates, 01 natures speafique, so 
likewise conceining *Pretergenerations [L. prtatsrgeneta^ 
tio}us\ and concerning Mechaniques. xfigio Boyle Chr, 
Vtt tuoso I Wk& X772 V. 328 Sir Francis Bacon assigns 
the second of them to what he calls praeter-generations, 
such as monsters, prodigies, and other things 2663 Sir G 
Mackenzie Religious Stoic xu (2865) 103 Define them to 
be the *preter-intentional works of nature 1887 W M. 
Rossctti Shelley's Ptotnefh Uni 19 The indefinable 
possibihties of existence jpraenatal and *praBterlethal— the 
world of spirit before birth and after death. 1647 M 
Hudson Dzzf Right Govt, i\ x 146 Thus much bnefiy of the 
Native Fundamentals and Essentials of Politick Govern* 
ment ; the next point to be spoken of is the ^Preteinative 
0*6*3 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn iv. ii, 1 conftss 
myself a moie *meternotoiious rogue than hunself. 1833 
Carlyle Mtsc Ess ^ Diderot (187a) V. ai To whom we 
owe this piesent *preternuptial Cot tespoudance* *837 Ibid,^ 
Mirabeau 243 Nay, poor woman, she by and by, we find, 
takes up with preternuptial peisons 1636 Stanley Hist, 
Philos, viii (1701) 328/2 ^Praeter-office is an action, which 
reason requireth \.pr acquireth] that we do not, as, to neglect 
our Parents, to contemn our Brethien, to disagree with our 
Friends, to despise our Country, X647 Ward Simp Cobler 
28 It IS not easily credible, what may he said of the ^preter- 
pluralities of Taylors in London I have heard there 
were numbred between Temple-barre and Channgciosse, 
eight thousand of that Trade *63* Hobbes Leviath, iv. 
xlvii 583 The analysis, or resolution, beginneth with the 
knot that was last tied ; we may see ui the dissolution of 
the ^piaeterpolitical Church Govenunent in England. 2647 
Ward Simp Cobler (1843) 37, I had rather suppose them 
to powder, than expose them to preregular, mudi lesse to 
^pieter regular Judgements. Ibid 49 The tongues of l^mes 
tell us of ten ^Preter-rtwall Usurpations, to one contra- 
civill Rebellion *67* HT More Bnef Reply vju 240 The 
former part is so without analogy, and the latter so turgid 
and ^pretersciiptural. x686 Goad Celest Bodies i xii, 56 
When 'tisan Ordinary and Durable, though *Preter-season- 
able Constitution, Cold uill be sure to be remembred. 
1885 tr. Sclmttze's Petichism vii § 2 He must needs go 
beyond the domain of sense, and assign causes not appre- 
hensible to the senses, '^praetersensual or supersensual. 

II Preterea (pnte iza). \L*prmtered adv., beyond 
those, besides, f. prsiter beyond + ea pi., ^ those 
Taken in quot. as a sb, (perh. ong. a heading of 
Items in an account) with pi. -s^ cf, et ceteras, 
extras,] In pi Additional items, extras 
132a Noiihumhld Honsek Bk (1770) 181 Item that the 
saide Clatks of Brevements entre in the Counting hous 
Mounethlie alle the Fretereas in the title of Costs Necessary. 

Pretergre ss, v, rare. Also preeter-. [f. L. 
prsetergress-t ppl. stem of preetergredito walk past, 
go by, surpass, S, preeter^ Preter- -^gredz to step.] 
1 . irans. To go beyond (bounds) ; to surpass 
1^6 Barrough Meth Pkysiek v xxv, 346 It keepetli 
within the preancts of his libertie, which if it shall once 
preteigresse. .it is no longer to be called melancholie, but 
some other humour 1851 Neale Med Hymns oB Tiee 
Every other prtetergre<tsing Both m bloom and bud and 
flower 

+ 2 To go outside of Obs 

26x3 Jackson Cieed iv. 11. vui, § 5 If some sms there be, 
as Roman Catholics teach, only besides the law, m doing 
them we do not transgress the law, but rather praeteigiess 
or go besides it. 

Pretergre* ssioxi. rare, [n. of action from 
prec. ; see -ion ] a. The action of passing by 
(without notice or perfoiixiance) ; failure to follow 
a path, conform to a law, etc. h The action of 
going beyond or overstepping bounds. 

*613 Jackson Creed iv. 11. viii g 5 Seeing the Lawgiver's 
will was that we should do the law, not only hear it, much 
less go besides it, there is no prseteigression of it but is 
directly against the Lawgiver's will xBoa^ia Beni ham 
Ration Judie, Bvid (1827) V 231 A motion for a writ of 
piohibition to be directed to the CLcIesiasticai court, on the 
ground of prwtergression of jurisdiction. Ibid, 617 There 
would be, at least, no pretergression of the bounds of 
official authoiity 

PreterlLUiuaxi (pr?twhi? 7 *man), a, [f Pbe- 
tbr- + Human] Beyond or outside of what is 
human • often « superhuman^ but generally used 
to avoid the specific connotation of that word. 

iSxx Shelley Si Irvyne ii. He started as from the 
emanation of superior and preterhuman being x8s4 
Milman Lat Chr ii iv (1864) L 076 The mti eduction of 
praeter-human forms 1866 Liddon Bampt Lect vi. (1875J 
298 What is it that gives Chiist's human acts and sufferings 
such preterhuman value? 1871 Morley J De M autre 
Crit Misc Ser 1. (1878) 134 Labonously bmldin|r up with 
pieterbuman patience and preterhuman sagacity *878 
Gladstone Homer xi 230 Achilles seems everywhere to 
tread on the bounds of the preterhuman 

Freterieut (prrte*rient), a rare, [f. L pr^- 
teriens, pres. pple. of prseterire to go by, pass (of 
which, however, the stem of the oblique cases is 
preeterezent-),] Passing or going by , tiansient So 
Prete rlence, the fact or condition of being passing 
or transient 

1786 Cumberland Observer No 11 I. 97 Mi|Tating 
after the death of one body into that of another, with the 
faculty of remembeung alf the actions of its praetenent 
states c 18*7 Coleridge m Blackw Mag (1882) ^£XXI. 
120 There seems to me a confusion of sehetn with the prse- 
terience or impermanence 

TreteviisLperfecit,a,Jisb)Gram. l^owiare, 
fad. L. prstierituvi mpe^ectum ‘uncompleted 

^ *1 tto 



PBBTEBIST. 


PBBTEBMIT, 


past', with contraction* see Peeter, Preterite, 
and Imperfect.] Expressing a past action w hich is 
not stated as completed but as going on : applied 
to one of the tenses of the verb in the Indo- 
European languages, as L ctmebai^ Eng. he was 
runnings = Imperfect 5 . Kmabsol asj^. 

1S30 Palsgr 84 rhe preter imperfit tens as je^rloyR I 
dyd Speke, ifipt pERCi\AtL.S/. DtcL Cj, The tencesare 
iiue, the present tenc^ wgmfying the tune ttet now is . 
the preterimperfectence, the time not perfectly past 1648 
Gage West Ind* 215 There 13 no pretenmperfect tense, nor 


pretcr pluperfect tense; but the preterperfect tense standeth 
*799 ^Icntkty Rev XXVIII 411 The Verb 
1 the Pretenmperfect Tense, when in English tte 


for them *799 McttiAty 
must be. in the Pretenmp 
use the Prcterpluperfect 

fteterist (preterist), (a») Also pxae-. [f. 
Pbbteb-, short for preterite -f -isr ] 

1 , One whose chief interest is in the past ; one 
who regards the past with most pleasure or favour. 

*864 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

2 . TheoL One who holds that the prophecies of 
the Apocalypse have been already (wholly or in 
great paiO fulfilled. 

*843 G S. Sacr, Calend (1844) I p.Tviii, 

To consider certain vituperative prophecies as already 
accomplished in the coarse of the nrstand second centuries 
whence, to commentators of this School, we may fitly apply 
the name of Preierisis* *854 Prasterists tsee Futurist] 
i860 JowETT in Ess Jjr 37 r Pretenst* and Futur- 
ists .may alike clatm the authority of the Book of Daniel, 
or the Revelation* 

b. attrib, or adj. Of or pertaining to preterists. 

1878 H. G Guinness End of 93 Preterist, 

Futurist and Present!^ schemes of interpretation 1904 
G. Smith Short Hist Chr. Mhsioru^ l iv, 43 A Piaetenst, 
or a Futurist interpretation of its visions. 

Breterite^ -it (pretont), a, {sb) Forms 
4“7j 9 preterit, 5 -yte, 8-9 pratentfe, 5- 
preterite. [— F pritirzt (13th c, in Littre), ad. 
L. pneterif-its gone by, past, pa. pple. of fr&tertre, 
f. prseter, Peeter- to go.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to bygone time; occurring 
or existing previously; past, bygone, former; 

» Past a . 2. 


nothing pretent ne passed, there is nothing future ne com- 
nunjs 1 out al tfalnges togider in that place ben present ever- 
lasting, without any meving. 1490 Caxton Entydos vi 26 
The swete mayntene and semblaunce of the sayd Sychee, 
herpreterytehusbonde. exf/ao KBMNBoy Potfwr (Schipper) 
«. 10 proch ignorance and foly youb My preterit tyme 

1 vrald oftvir spair. 1^7 Hawke Ktlhn^tsm 25 Compare 
the store and cheapnesse of our present Commodities, with 
the Scarcenesse imd deamesse of the pretent times, a 1693 
Ur^ukarfs Rabelais in. xiu. xo2 What is pretent, and 
gme. 18x1 L, M Hawkins Ciess 4 r Gertr (1812) I 266 
To return to the preterite gala-days of Lady Luxmore. 
1854 Lowell Candne^ Thirty K Age Prose Wks. 1890 
1.^2 You shall go back with me thirty years, which will 
bnng you among things and persons as thoroughly preterite 
as Romulus or Numa. 

2 . Gram Expressing past action or state ; past; 
as preterite tense \h, prstieriitnn tempos (Qnmt.)], 
preterite participle ; « P-isr 4 . 

X3IB8 WveuF ProU 57 Ajmmciple of a present tens mther 
preterit^ of aedf vois eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe. and a coniunedoun copulatif *530 Palsgr 86 The 
participle pretent after the tenses of ^ ay remayneth for 
the moat purt unchanged 1362 Piuongton Ejc/os 

eterit 

/• 22s 

t future 

tense for the preterit. 1865 Carlyle Predh Gt xix. m, 
(1872) VIH X31 Friedrich finds that Loudon teas there last 
ni At— pietente tense, alas 

b. So Pretente perfect = Pbeterpeepect. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 42 The preterit parfyte tens of the 
intotyve mode. 

jB sb [elljpt. use of the adj ] 

1 1. Past time, the past (« Past sb, i) ; also pi, 
past times or events Obs rare 
<?*374 Chaucer Boeth, v pr. vi 133 (Camb MS ) It 
procedith fro preteritz in to futuris, Jiat is to seyn fro tyme 
p«sed in to tyme comynge iitd, 134 Thilke thing to 
whom ther ms nawht of h® preteiite escapyd nor Inpassed 
CX400 Rom, Rose 5011 She wepetli the tyme that she hath 
wuted, Compleyning of the preterit 

2 Gram, * Preterite tense . see A. 2 

*S3® Palsgr Introd 37 The preterites and supines of 
suche verbes 166* Mivsotx Accedence Wks. X738 I 613 
The Pretent speaketh of the time past, and is distinguish'd 
by three degrees: the Pretenmperfect, the Preterperfect, 
wd the Preterpluperfect. 1873 whitnev Life Lang ii 13 
It IS an era in his education when he first begins to employ 
patents and plurals and their like 

3 . Theol,, One who is passed over or not elected 
by God, cf. PRBTBRiTioiir 4. rare^^, 

Z864 Fraser's Mag, May 533 The reprohates who are 
damned because they were always meant to be damned, 
and the preterites who are damned because they were never 
meant to be saved. 

Pre teriteuess. Also prse-, pretentness. 
[f. prec, + -ress.] The state or condition of being 
preterite or past ; pastness. 

Sergeant Sure Footing 203 The pretentness of 
the Thing has so fixt its Existence to its proper time, that 
tis not now obnoxious to variation. 169a Bentley 
Lect, VL 23 We cannot conceive a Praeteritness (if I may 
say so) still backwards m never was present. 


1330 

i8st LottELt Jrah Italj Prow Wk. iSgo I 140 The 
feeling of pretenteness and extinction 1866 — Lessing 
ibid II 310 Klopstock IS rathei remembeied for wliat he 
was than what he ib-an immorlality of preteriteness 

Pre-terite-pre sent, a, (sb) Gram, [ad. 
mod L pr&tento-p} mens, neut pi -prxsentia, f. 
pfjcUritus Preterite + pnssens Present ] Applied 
to verbs of which the tense now used as the present 
was originally a preterite (or to this tense) , esp to 
the small group of veibs in the Germanic languages 
(mostly auxiliaries of predication) represented m 
English by can, dare, dm, may, must, shall, fthai, 
will, wit, of which the current piesent tense is m 
form and oiigin a preterite, from which the cuirent 
past tense is a new weak formation ; also applicable 
to the Latin verbs coept, vieniim, novt, odi, the 
Greek oTSa, etc. Also PRETtRiTO-PRESENTiAL. 

[X870 Helfensteim Coinpar, Gram, Tent Lang 521 The 
preterite indicative is always in imitation of the prmterito- 
praesentia wolia, raiely ivelia, lubj wolit ] 1874 Mason 
Eng Gram (ed. 10) 78 note, These pretente presents may 
be compared with otfia, noui, &c , in Greek and Latin, [x88o 
Earle PhiloL Eng iongne §291 These help veibs are 
a very ancient group of i.o-caIled praeterito piaesenjLia.] 
Hem Eng, Did 


iein Eng . 
Gram § r477 


.. V Can 1892 Sweet iVWu Eng, 

„ ..lost of the MnE[= mod. Eng] verbs that 

we class as anomalous are old pretente present verbs 1892 
Wright Primer Gothic Lang § 272 Pi eieriie,Pi esents 
These verbs have stiong preteiites with a present meaning 
.to which new weak preterites have been formed 
Pireteritioil (prilsn Jan). Alsoprss-. [«F. 
pritdntion, ad. late L. pt sderiUm-ern a passing 
over, n. of action f prseierire ; see Pretbbtent.] 

1 1 Passing by, passage (of time). Obs, rare, 

1647 H ^.ioRcSongofSoulT^otes 13W1 The praeterition 
of life IS the prmterition of tune 16A7 Trapp Comm Luke 
xix. 42 The time of grace is fitly called a day in legard of 
. speedy preterition 

2. The action of passing over, or fact of being 
passed by or over, without notice ; omission, disre- 
gard, neglect, with a and pi, an instance of this. 
1609 Bp, W Barlow Nameless Cath 236 Hisvolun- 
tane but subtile preter-ition, in leauing out all the other 
disasters in the Oath. 0x631 Donne Serm xxxvi (1640) 
354 As long as they are but pretentions, not contiadic- 
tions they are not worthy of a reproofe 1634 H. 
L'Kstrange Chas. I 208 A pretention studiously and 
delibemtively resolved upon X709 Lamphirb in Hearne 
Collect 6 Nov, (O H S ) II 300 T would be best to pass by 
without going m For Dr Barlow loves praeteiition. 
1S77 Sparrow iiL 40 It is negative in its nature, and 
consists in the mere pretention and ovei looking of the agency 
of the invisible God 

3 Rhet A figuie by which summary mention is 
made of a thing, in professing to omit it 
i6rz T. Taylor Comm Tttus 1 9 The Apostle thankfully 
remembreth their diligent love , and yet .by a wise rhetoii- 
call pretention, exhorteth them vnto it 1619 W Sclater 
Ext I 2 'Aess, (1630) 386 Such Ironicall pretentions are 
something frectuent in Scripture 1657 J Smith Myst 
Rhet 165 1727-^ Chambers Cycl s v , The most artful 

praises are those giveu by way of pietention 

4 . T/ieoi The passing oyer of the non-elect; 
non-election to salvation 

*6ax Burton Anat, Mel, iir iv. n 111, Our indiscreet 
pastors speak so much of election, praedestiiiation, lepro* 
bation ab stemo, subti action of grace, prmterition, volun- 
tary permission, &Ci 1634 ViLXAiN Tkeol. 'heat u. 66 The 
Decree of Reprobation (both in the privativ act of preten- 
tion, and positiv of punishment) depends on Gods simple 
Prescience X740 Wfsley Wls (1872) VII 37s Call it by 
whatever name you please, Election, preterition, predestina- 
tion, or reprobation, it comes in the end to the same thing 
1862 Evangelical Chrisfendom Oct 47s The praeterition 
and consequent perdition of the majoiity of mankind does 
no violence to our sense, either of the Divine justice or 
sovereignty 

6 Rom, Law The omission by a testator to 
mention in his will one of his children or natuial 
heirs . see qnot. 1880. 

1722 Wollaston Relig Nat, v xviii (1738) 104 If it had 
been foreseen, that L would not so much as ask, and had 
therefore been left out of the will , this pretention would 
have been caused by his carnage 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex,, Pretention, the entire omission of a child's name m 
the father's will, which rendered it null, exberedation 
being allowed, but not pretention, 1880 Muirhead Ulpian 
xxviii § 2 note, Praeteiition of a smtis invalidated a will 
Ibid , Digest 573 Praeterition in testaments, omission to 
mention a person that the law required should be instituted 
or disinherited. 1887 Tennant's Notary's Man. (ed. s) 29 
If a soldier upon a military expedition, in making his will, 
passed ovei his children m silence, such pretention was 
held of equal force with a nominal disinherison, and the will 
could not be set aside as inofficious 

Freteritive (prne ntiv), a, [f L pnetenh, 
ppl stem of predenre \ cf Preterite and -ive.] 

1 . Theol Of or pertaining to pretention or non- 
electxon. rare^^, 

1836 G S Faber Prim Doctr Election i ix. 139 
Augustine s logically correlative doctrine of Absolute Pie- 
twitive Repiobation to eternal death 
2 Gram, Used only in the preterite tenses : said 
of a verb. (Webstei 1847.) 

Mod The Latin mevnm is called a preteritive verb. 

"b.Pretenhve present (adj. and sb.) *Peetbbite- 
PRESBNT (verb or tense), 

1885 A S. Cook tr Sievers' O, Eng Gram §417 The 
Germanic pretentive presents [die verba praetentopre- 
sentia des germanischen] have sptimg foom strong verbs 


whose pieteiits have assumed a present meaning (like 
1 nt memiiii, noxn coeyn, Gi o 7 Sa), ivhile the ongmal 
presents have disappear ed. 1899 W J. Sedgefield K, 
Mlfreds Boeth aoj Veibs with pieleiitive pi esents e g. 
mag, dealt ^ 

Frete*rito-prese ntial^« (sb,) Giam [f 
mod.L. prxteniopi seseiitia (sc. verheC) + -al,] 
« Pbetertte-prpsbnt a , as in preteriio-pi escnital 
verbs, called in mod 1 .. pr/eterito-pi sesentia (pi.). 

[1870, x88o see PRETCRiTn-pREsnui I 1873 WhitnevZ*/^ 
Lang V 93 Important little class of Germanic veibs called 
* pretento-presential because they have won then present 
meaning through a * perfect ’ one 
Freterlaljent (prRwl^^ bent), iT. rate. Also 
prsBtex- [ad L pi seterlabenhem, pres pple of 
prseterlabJ to glide or flow by, f pr&der, PRETJb.it- + 
labT to glide ] Gliding or flowing jmst. 

1670 W Simpson Hydrol Ess 5 Those differ according 
to the diffeient impregnation of the pieterlabent water. 
1757 Walker in P/ttl Ttans L 143 Uhe piseteilabent 
streams of water *903 H A Evans Oxf 4 Coiswolds xiii 
314 There is the old garden behind the house, with the 
stonesteps descending theieunto,and thepiaeteilabent Coin 

Freterla*psed, ppl a rare [f. L prstter- 
laps-us, pa pple of prmterlabl (see piec ) + -ed 1.] 
That has glided by , gone by, past, bygone 
1399 A hi tr Gabelhouer's Bk Physicke 226/1 When as 
now the 12 dayes aie prmterlapsede, he may as then accom- 
panye with his wife, 1630 J. Taylor (Water P ) 

'Irav Ded., Wks. iii 76 In the preterlapsed occuriences 
there bath beene an Antagonisticall repugnancy betwixt vs 
1661 Glanvill Veui Dogm 137 We look with a superstitious 
reverence upon the accounts of prmtei lapsed ages 

Freterle gal, «. rare. Also preeter-. [f. 
Pretbk- + Legal.] Beyond or outside of what is 
legal , not according to law. 

1648 Etkon Bos xi. gi, I expected, some evitl customes 
preterl^all, and abuses personall had been to be removed 
a x66i Fuller Worthies, Cheshire (1662) i 178 Sir Randal 
openly manifested his dislike of such Preter-legal Courses. 
18x8 Coleridge m Lit Rem, (1838) III 189 This illegal 01 
pi aeter legal and desultory toleiation by connivance at 
particular cases. 

+ PreteTminalble, a Ohs, rare'-\ [f. Pbe- 
A 3 -b Terminable, app. in an active sense. 

The word may represent a Schol L ^yrsetenmnabihs, f. 
’^pimiermtndie, rendering Gr, npoopt^eiv to determine be- 
forehand, f bpi^eip to bound, opoi bounds, termini Cf. 
Predetermine Mi C (y Osgood in his ed of Pearl 
illustrates the passage, which refers to Ps Ixii xa [Ixl 13], by 
Albertus Magnus’s comment on the same passage, ‘ Pnmo, 
divinse voluntatis oidinatio mterna et perfecta etc ] 
Predetermining, foreordaming. 

23.. E, E Alhi P A. 595 In sautei is sayd a pp>nt 
determynable, Thou quytez uchon as hys desserte. Thou 
hy^e kyng ay pretei mynable \,MS, p^rtermynable (Gollancz)] 

t Pretermrssed, flf Obs rare^K [f. L pi^se- 
tenmss-us, pa pple of pi atei mitth e to pass over, 
omit (see next) + -ED 1.] Preterniitted, omitted 
1640 G Watts tr. Bacon's Ado, Learn vi 11. 271 The 
caube that many thmgs which referre unto it, and aie use- 
full to be knowne, are pretermiss’d {pi seterimssa sunt] 

Fretermissiou (pi z toimi Jdn) Also preeter-. 
[ad Ii, prsetenmssibn-ein, n of action f preeter- 
mitNrex see next. So F pritenmssion (16th c. 
in Godef, Compl)i\ The action of pietermitting 

1 The passing over, overlooking, or disregarding 
of anything; omission of anything fiom a narra- 
tive ; omission of, or neglect to do, something. 

1383 Babington Commandm l (1637) ii The pretermis- 
sion of thankes for any goodnesse , bestowed by the Lord, 

, is horrible 1633 T. Adams Exp 2 Peter in 18 Any pre- 
termission of the physician may exalt the disease. X704 
Swift T Tub ui (1709) 52, I proceed to refute the ob- 
jections of those who argue from thesiience and pretermission 
of authors 18^9 Farrar St, Paul II 21 1 God's righteous- 
ness, which might otherwise have been called in question 
because of the pretermission of past sins 

2 Ceasing to do something (loi a lime) ; leaving 
off the practice of anything , disuse. 

*677 Cary Chronol, i i i xii 43 'Ihere was no absolute 
pi etermission of that Reckoning 1831 Tytler Lives Scott, 
Wot thus I 113 ITie detestation and pieteimission of vice. 

3, Rhet, = Preterition 3 . 

1727-4X Chambers Cycl, Pietention, or Pretermission, 
in ihetonc, a figure whereby, m pretending to pass over 
a thing untouched, we make a summaiy mention thereof. 
2828 m Webster Hence m mod. Diets. 

4. Rom, Law = Preterition 5 . 

*795 Wythe Decis Virginia 104 Inseiting in her will 
apology for the^pretermission of her daughter 
Pretermit (prilGimit), v. Also pxseter-. 
[ad L. prsetermittire to let pass, omit, overlook, 
f. prsder, Preter- + to let go, send ] 

1 . irans. To leave out of a narrative, not to 
notice, mention, insert, or include ; to omit. 

1338 Starkey England n. 1 166 Bycause I see heie ys not 
the place now to dyspute..! wyl thyi» pretermytt and set 
apart 1398 Stow Sum xv (1603) 123 Ihe recitall whereof 
I pretermit for breuitie 1631 Hobbes Leviath (1B39) 194 
u of actions by the laws prsetermitted, men have 

the liberty, of doing what their own reasons shall suggest, 
for the most profitable to themselves. *745-6 Bielding 
/Vv/a Patriot No. 13 The lad had uttered many wicked 
things, which I pretermitted in my narrative. 1870 Glad- 
stone Glean IV xliiu 228 Some points of conduct relating 
to the present war we advisedly pretermit 
t b. Theol, To pass over m electing to salvation. 
Cf. Pbbstebition 4* Obs» 
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1608 WiLLET Hexapla. Excd, B12 God doth of his owne 
will, as he electeth some so pretermit others 

c. Rom/Law To omit mention of (a descendant 
or natural heir) m a will Cf. PuBTEiiiTiON 5. 

1875 PosTE Gmtis II Comm (ed. 2) 229 If a descendant of 
the testator was pieteimitted {^mtcntus\ 1 e not ex- 
pressly either instituted successor or disinherited, possession 
was not granted to the devisees but to the preternutted 
descendant, 1887 Teuncutfs Notary's Man (ed 28 A 
father was bound to institute his children as his heirs, and 
could not disinherit them unless for very weighty reasons , 
for if a father pretermitted or passed them over m silence, 
the testament was void 

2 . To allow to pass without notice or regard, to 
overlook intentionally 

154a Hfn VIII Decktr Sufis Aijb, [Such] as we ought 
not with sufferaunce to pretermitte and passe oner. iS7X-a 
Reg Privy Council Scot II rii Qululk .oppiesaioun gif it 
be pietermittit unpuiieist. 1630 Donne Seim xxv (1640) 
253 God pretermits many times errouis m cucurastances 
z8ax XitMi'&EUa Sen i Nm Yeai^sEve^ The birth of a New 
Year is of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king 
or cobbler, 

3 . To fall or forbear to do, use, or perform ; to 
leave undone, neglect, omit 

1513 Douglas vt, viu 66 Nathyng,mydeir freynd, 
did tliow pretermyt, All that thow aucht to Deiphobus, 
1528 Fox in Pocock Rec Ref I 142 We pretermitted 
nothing which might in any way conduce to the furtherance 
theieof 1609 Bible (Douay) Wisd, x. 8 For preterraittin^ 
wisdom they did slippe 1665 Manley Grotuts' Loio C. 
Waires 197 Prince Maunce pretermitted none of those 
things whicnhad been used by Antiquity in the Art Military 
a. 1797 H. Walpole l\fem Geo II (1822) I 394 Was the 
necessary defence of her colonies to be pretermitted? 1836 
Emekson Nature A cat e pretei mitted in no single case, 
fb Const, with tiijin Obs, 

1570-6 Lambaudc Perainb, Kent (1826) 160 So yet wil 
I not pietermit to declare out of other men such notes as 
I finde. 1665 Hooke Mierogr xiu 85 , 1 must not pretermit 
to hint. 

4 . To neglect to avail oneself or make use of , to 
allow (time or opportunity) to pass unused or un- 
impioved, to miss, lose. Now rare, 

1538 Starkey England i, i, as, I schal neuer preleimyt 
occasyon nor tyme of helpyng my cimtrey 1609 Sir E 
Hoby Let, to Mr T II Pref. 3 Thioughly to possesse 
themselues of your fauour, they will picteirait neither time, 
nor meanes. *651 Wittib tr Piimrosds Pop, Err iv. 11. 
205. *8^ J. P, Kenni oy QmdltbU i (i860) 27, I cannot 
pretermit the opportunity now alFoided me to glance at 
some striking events 

6 . To leave off foi the time or for a time ; to 
interrupt j ermieously^ to leave off, cease 
1828 Miss Mitford VUiage Ser in. (1863) 484 For hei 
doth Farmei Brookes’s mastiff pretermit his incessant 
bark. 1878 Stevenson Edinburgh (1889) 36 Some customs 
have been fortunately pretermitted, i88a B, Haute 
Fli^ ti, The monotonous strokes of an axe were suddenly 
pretermitted _ , . , , 

[r The alleged sense ' To render ineffectual , to frustiate , 
in Cent, Diet, and Standard Diet , is an error due to mis- 
leading the passage cited ] . . , 

Hence Pretermi'ttlng vbl, sh. Also Fxeter- 
iniiiter, one who pretermits, Preterml ttently 
adv , erron for iNTBBMtTTENTiiY 
1566 Drant Iloiaccy Sat 11, iii Prol Fvb, A sluggarde, 
ami preterinitter of duetifull occasions. 1579-80 Reg Pi ivy 
CoMtcUiiLoi m 2S9 Butpietermittingofony tynie 1857 
bliss Mulock IVomads Th aht Worn* 191 One half the 
parish resolutely declines * knowing ' the other half— -some- 
times pretermittently, sometimes permanently 

Pretermitted, a [f- prec. + -jsni] 
That IS passed by 01 ovei looked ; omitted. 

1651 Weldon Cri Cluis 1 196 He hath Pensions out of 
the pieteimitted Customs a 1661 Fulllr lYorthies {i66a) 
I. 184 Cheshire is one of the la pretermitted Counties, the 
Names of whose Gentry were not returned into the Tower, 
in the 12. year of K. Heniy th^e Sixth 1727 in 6th Rep, 
DeP Kpr. App, u n8 The Office of Comptroller of the 
Petty and of the Preteimitted Customs in the Poit of 
London *875 Pos itt Gauts il Comm, (ed, 2)224 The existence 
of a pretermitted sum hei es was alone impoi taiu ^ 
Preternatural (prJtojnse'tiiiral, - ijiiial), a 
{sb) Alsoprmtar-. [tiCi mec\ Tup xlermWi alts 
(1255 in Albertus Magnus Metaph ii* xi) f. L. 
plir, frailer miUrani : see Pbeteb-, So obs. F 
prm-naiiirel (13 . . m Godef.), It preiernaturale ] 
That is out of the ordinary course of nature, be- 
yond, siupa&sing, or diffeiing from what 13 natural, 
non-natmal ; formerly « abnormal, exceptional, 
unusual; sometimes = Unnai ubal ; see also b 
1580 G Harney Thive Lett Wks (Grosail) I S 9 , ^ pw- 
ternaturall, or superimtuiall ominous worke of iS 93 
R lUwve Philadelphus 49 Some make themselues baiien 
with preternatuial Jyet. 165* WniiE tr Priimoses i oP 
Eu, 232 We use them [lemedies] that we may i educe the 
body fromapretcinaturall to its natuiall slate agame, 1663 
J Spencer Piodigm{xtd^it S Prodigies J^mternatural, such 
1 account all stiange Kvents, which hold of no rteady 
causes, blit are to us soly casual and uncertain iWg Boylf 
Ena, Notion Nat, iv 8a 'J’hat which thwarts this Older 
[of Natiiie] may be said to be Preternatural, or contiary to 
Nature, 1725 Bradlfy Pam, Diet,, fPhit/oe. a pteter- 
natural and very troublesome Swelling towards Ae Fing«s 
ends. x8o2 Palev Nat Theol iil (1819) 40 Either in the 
natural or preternatuial state of the organ, the 'w® of 
chain of bones is to propagate the impulse, iw Geo 
Eliot F, Holt ii, Mrs, Tronsome .. seemed to hear and 
see what they said and did with preternatural acuteness. 

b. Used as - SupJWAtbEAL 

1774 T Bryant MythoL 1 . 190 People were determined m 
the choice of their holy places by those pr«ternatural 


phaBnotnensc 1829 Southey Sir T More (1831) lit Preter- 
natural impressions are sometimes communicated to us for 
wise purposes. 1875 E. White Life tn Christ v xxxi 
(1878) 533 His coming was heialded by a senes of pre- 
ternatural dispensations 

fB. sb (//.) Preternatural attributes or qualities 
Obs, rare 

1708 H Dodwell Nat Mori Hum Souls 138 If Humane 
Souls, since their lobs of Prsternatuials, aie in course, 
subjected to these inferior Daemons 
Hence Pre tematura lity, notice-wd , Preter- 
ua tnralness, preternatural quality; Freterna’* 
ture, 7 ionce'wd,t that which is out of the course 
of nature 

1666 J, Smith Old Age (1676) 133 There is such an intri- 
cate mixture of naturality and pietematurality in Age 
1727 Bailey vol II, Pieter naturalness, quality out of the 
natural Course x86o Puscy Mtn Preph 588 Tbejpreter- 
naturalness of the deliverance is pictuied by the driving the 
locust mto two opposite seas. 1842 Poe Mane Roget 
Wks 1864 !• 260 In my own heait there dwells no faith m 
praeter-nature. 

Preterna'turalism. [f prec. + -isM.] 

1. The character or condition of being preter- 
natural; that which is preternatural; wither and//, 
an instance of this , a preternatural occurrence 

*834 FrasePs Mag, Dea 702/2 Byron’s drama partakes 
both of Hamlet and Macbeth It is the incest of the one 
with the preternaturalism of the other 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev HI in viii. Saturated through every fibre with Pie- 
teinaturabsm of Suspicion *858 — Freda, Gt vi, il II zo 
Among the simple People, arose rumours of omens, preter- 
naturalisms, for and against 

2 . A recognition of the preternatural ; a system 
or doctrine of the preternatural- 

1864 Realm 8 Tune 7 ‘ Frankenstein ' and ‘ Zationi * are 
powerful books, hut their piaternaturalism seems forced 
and unreal. 1872 A, B alcott Coiuoid Days, Sleep d* 
Dieaim 204 A faith, were such possiblcj destitute of an 
element of pi etei naturalism, or of mysticism 1882 M 
Arnold in iiythCeni, May 695 A religion of pieternatuialism 
IS doomed 

So Pxeterna’turaUst, a believer in the preter- 
natural. 

x868 M. Collins Svoeet Anne Pc^e 1 . 93 The ladies were 
lather puzzled how to deal with this young prseter-naturalist. 

Preterna'turally, adv, [f. as prec. + -ly 2 ] 
In a preternatural manner , more than natuially ; 
abnormally, extiaordiiiaiily, unusually. 

i6*6 Bacon Sylva § 30 Simple air, being preternaturally 
attenuated by neat will make itself 100m, and break, and 
blow up that which lesisLetliit 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Baithol, Amt Introd, Warts and Swellings, with other 
things which grow upon the living Body pi mtei naturally 
1748 Hartley Observ Man i. 111 40a The Vibiations in 
the internal Pai ts of the Biain are preteinaturally increased 
1848 Lvttom Harold iii ii, With a countenance pieter- 
naturally thoughtful for his yeais. i88z W, Collins Black 
Robe VII, The night was almost preteriiatuially quiet. 

]^eterperfeGt (pr/tsjpo’ifekt), a, [ad. 
late L prs^eriHm perfecium * complete past , with 
contraction • see Prjjteh, Preterite, and Perfect.] 

1 Ciam^ Past perfect ; applied to a tense which 
indicates a past or completed state or action. Also 
elhpt as sb. Now tare or Obs 

1534 Tindale N ST, Matt, Prol , The Hebrue phrase, or 
maner of speach Whose pieterperfectence and presentence 
IS bothe one, and the futuietence is theoptatiue mode also 
1530 Palsgr 84 The preterperfit tens asy# ay pnrli I have 
spoken i59iPERCiVALL.S/.Dzr^ Ci, The preterpeifectence, 
the time perfectly past a 1658 aEviLAND /o 7 ,€26 
How canst thou then delight the Sense In Beauty s Pre- 
tei perfect-tence? X71X J Greenwood Eng Giant 114 In 
Latin the Present Time of the Pcifcct action is commonly 
called the PreUiper/eci Time. 1775 Adair Amer Ind, 38 
They . , sometimes use the preterperfect, instead of the present 
tense of the indicative mood. . 

2 nonee--itse. More than peifect, surpassing the 
point of perfection 

1848 Bl^kw Mag LXIV 559 is one of those 

pel SODS who love to furnish the most preteiperfect of 
-ipartinents with the most fabulous of furniture 
t Pre terpluparentbe tioal, flf. Obs, humor- 
Otis miue^vid, [f. after next + P.vrbnthetical.] 
Excessively addicted to paienthesis ; cf. Parbn- 

THBTIOAl 05 . 2 . , , . , , . 

1650 B DiscoUitmniHin 16 Let him understand that 
Ignorance IS the Grand-mother of mistaken Necessity , mis- 
taken Necessity, the Father m-law of intended iniquity, 
and that apieterpluparentheticall head hath seldoroe a clear 
and orderly judgement ^ . v r- 1 n . t . 

Pre terplupe rfect, a, (sb,) [ad. late L /ra?- 
tentim plusqmmperfecHm (Pnscian ^525), with 
contraction see Preter, Preterite, and Pluper- 
fect.] 

1. Gram. « Pluperfect a, i. Also elltpi, as sb. 
Now rat'e or Obs, , ^ 

J530 VAfAGR. 84 1 he preterplusperfit lens, M 

I bad spoken. 1591 Percivall Sp Diet, Cj, The piet«- 
plupeifectence, the time more then perfectly pwt 1612 

tense. 1799 [see Prfterimffrffct]. 1862 Carlyle ^ edk, 
Gt xiir XIV (1872) V 137 Fneduch gave him to know . 
that coSperation was hcncelbith a thing of the preterplu- 

allusively. More than ‘ pluperfect 
superlatively perfect, (Chiefly in humorous use.) 


rS99 Massinger, etc Old Law iv i, Darest thou call my 
wife strumpet, thou preterpluperfect tense of a woman I 
1652 J Taylor (Water P ) {title) Newes from Tenebris or 
pretei-pluperfect uocturnall or night Worke ^1817 Hogg 
Tales Sk, II 334 Most sanctimonious and preterpluperfect 
maiden 1 1 abhor myself for once suspecting your impene 
trability 1892 Lounsbuby Stud Chaucer 1 348 There are 
men who, neither in language nor in literature, can be 
satisfied with perfect propriety They insist upon what 
may be termed pretei plupei feet propriety 

Pre-terreBtnal . see Pre- B, i d. 

t Preterve'ction. Obs, 7 af'e, \yA,'L.,pmur- 
vechm-em, n. of action from prsetervehUra to carry 
cr convey past,f. Pester- + vehdte to carry ] 
The action of carrying past a place or station. 

1697 Potter Auiiq Greece iv iv (1715) 189 The Place he 
produces out of Eunapius to that Purpose [n-apafcojutfeti'] 
seems rather to denote the Praeteivection of the Body by 
some Place, than its Elation from the House wherein it was 
prepai'd for Burial. 

+ Prete'x, V, Obs, [ad, L prsettxdre to weave 
before or m front, to border , to place before as a 
covering, to cloak, disguise, pretend; f. pise, Pre- 
A, 4 + iex^'e to weave ] 

1 irons. To put forward as a pretext ; to allege 
as a leason or excuse , to pielend ; = Pretext v 

*S 4 S JoYD Exp Dan xii nzo Leste their rasshnes (as 
thei pretex it) shuld confiime the enimies of the gospell 
1562 in Ressonmg beiinx Ci osi aguell 4 Knox B iij b, ITiair- 
fore keip your pronies, and pretex na loukrie be my Lorde 
of Cassilhs writing. 

2 To cover or shield with a pretext ; to cloak 


1548 Patttn Exped Scotl L j b, Pretexyng thisjiis great 
vngodlines with coolour of lehgion ?ffi56" " 


ZX566 Edwards 


Sonn 1 (R ), 0 neuer let ambition’s pude, (I’oo oft pretexed 
with our Country’*, good). .Or thirst of wealth thee fiom her 
banks divide. 

Pretext (pr« tekst), sh I [ad L. prsetexius 
(z^-stem) outward display, show, a pretext, f. ppl, 
stein oiprsetexdre see prec (or ad L prsitexUum 
a pretext, ong pa. pple. neut. of the same). So 
F. pietexte (i6th c. in Littrd). Formerly (until 
€ 1840-30) stiessecl prate* xt ] 

That winch is put forward to cover the real pur- 
pose or object ; the ostensible reason or motive of 
action ; an excuse, pietence, specious plea 

1513 More Etch ///, Wks 58/1 The deuise of some con 
uenient pretext, for which the peple should he content, to 
depose the prince X59Z Spenser M Jlubbei 98B We may 
coulor It with some pretext z6sz Hobbes Lemaih ni xl 
255 A pretext to discharge themselves of their obedience 
1736 Berkeley Querist App § 80 Such cash should not be 
liable to seizure on any pretext, Z790 Burke Fr Rev 
Wks. V 159 Puhlick benefit would soon become the pretext, 
and perfidy and murder the end i8ro Scott Li^y o/L, 
11 xxvui, The same pretext of sylvan game, 1842 Tennyson 
Gaideuer's Daughter 188 Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep me from that Eden where she dwelt. Light pre- 
texts, drew me 1856 Kane Arct Expl H xxiv. 241 , 1 
sent them to their village under pretext of obtaining birds. 
1883 H, Drummond Nat Law tu Spir. TV (1884J 89 To 
sit down on the outermost edge of the Holy Ground on the 
pretext of taking off their shoes 
f b. A claim or pretension asseited, rare^^, ^ 
1633 SrAFFOBO Pac Htb 11 111 139 Fraying that his life 
might bee spared, in policie of State , for whilest hee Iiv^, 
his brother lohn could not make any pretext to the 
E^rledome. „ , , 

t Pretext, obs rare. Also prse-. 

[acl. L. ipoga) pratexia a toga bordered or edged 
with purple, pa pple fern, of prsetexh'e to edge, 
border see Pretex. ^oY,prdtexte'\ 

1 . Woven in front ; bordered, edged, fringed (in 
quots, with purple) ; pretext gown = pRarrEXTA, 

1533 Bellenden Lwy i 111 (S.T.S ) I. 25 Be exempiU of 
)>ir^thraschis k® sadill currill and ke pretext govne, with 
mony vthtr ornamentis .war brocht vp in rome. Hid ii. 
xxiii 224 P® ornamentis consulare, kat is to say, k® axis, 
the badill curall, the pretext govne. 

2 . Of a person ; Wearing the PRiETBXTA. 

a x6s9 Lovelace Poems (1864) 251 A senator pretext, that 
knewst to sway The fasces. 

B sb, * PRiETBXTA. 

1598 Grenewey TactUid Ann i. i. (1622) a His wnest 
desire was, they should be called Princes of youth, and 
chosen Consuls elect, before they had cast of their pretext 
or infants garments Ibid xii ix 167 Britannicns in his 

pietext, and Neiom triumphing attire , , - , 

Hence f fpl, a, Ohs, rare'^\ bordered 

1647 R, Stapylton Juvenal 134 ^milius Lepidus . by 
decree of senate had a statue in his pretext^ purple and 
golden bulla’s (Or bubbles)tet up in the capuol 
Frotext (pi /te*kst), v, [a. F ,prHext tfr (i ^th c, 
m Litti^) to take as a pretext, f. pUexte Pretext 
j^l] Nans, To use or assign as a pretext, to 
allege as an excase j to pretend Also abml 
1606 [see Pretfeted ppLuP), a Z797 H. Walpole 
Qeo II (182a) I. 378 A decency was observed, and con 
science always pjetexted. 1849 Miss Pardob I, 

II XIV 377 He retraced his steps to the Rue de Ferj where, 
pretexting business he enteied the shop of the armourer 
i 88 s C Black in Eng, Ilhstr, Mag, III 241 Pietexting a 
sprained wnst as excuse for a strange hand. 

+ Pretexta’tian, a, Ohs, In 8 prm-. [f, L. 
bradexidt-us clothed with the toga prseiexta (see 
Pretext a,), lu seids pradextata (Gellius) -i- -iak ] 
Of or pertaining to those who wore the prsetexta 
(1. e to children under seventeen years of age). 
x7z6 M. Davies Athen. Bi it, II 3SS Children, under the 

168-3 
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said Septeimlan Age; for, from those Years upnarj^ to the 
Praetextatian term of fifteen or upwards, the Doctor pie* 
&cribei» [etc.]. 

Prete^xtatized,/// a. mnce-wd, [f. L. /Ave- 
fextat'US veiled, dis'jiiised, hence (of words) equi- 
vocal, unchaste ] Rendered equivocal or obscene. 

i?S3 Badham Halieui (1854) 507 Deba^ and pretexta- 
tlzed as the Imperial city had txxome m Juvenals tune, no 
Roman was a match for them. 

Prete'zted, ppl [f Pketext v. + -ed i.] 
Put forward or used ns a pretext ; pretended. 

i6bd Ford Hattor Tn (184^) 25 Such these are, who-, 
import the prclexied glo$'>e of beauties name. 1864. Realm 
25 Mar «\Vhat the real truth is with regard to the pretexted 
Hol> Alliances and retrograde policy of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. x88o Cor»k Jaii 54 He called most of them 
by their Christian names on some pretexted fiction of 
cou&inship 

Pretexted, ppU a ,^ . see after Pbetext a. 

+ Prete*xtuous, et Ohs, rare. Also prse- [f. 

L. prxtexiu-s («-stem : see Pretext + -oi s ] ' 
Of the nature of a pretext ; specious, plausible | 
X647 Qimres presented to hh Majesty s Rememhr q; To j 
advance the designe with a pretextuous letter, Au Roy 1 

1849 in Free Comm, Gen, AsseniMy (1896) 249 Envyous I 
vnderminers in a mngular and praetextuous way aiming at I 
our mine. 

t Pxete^xtxire. 0h5,rare'-'^ [Lit, pretext”, 
ppl. stem of pr«iexere (see Pretex) + -URE.] A 
disg;nisingf or cloaking , a jnetext. 

x6i8 T Adams Lattes Co/jt 'Wk*? 1863 11 416 Now u e 
have studied both textures of words and pietextuies of 
manners, to shroud dishonesty 

Pretlie, pre-tbee, prethy, obs. ff Prithee 
Prethoracic, -tibial; see Pbe- B. 3. Pre- 
thouglitful- see Pbe- A. 3. 

+ Pretifollie Ohs noiice-wd Alteration of 
treiiifolHe^ Tbe-trifoi.te, after Pretty and Folly. 

1591 Harinctov Orl Fur, xxix. Notes 239 An herbe,. 
(suppose it to be ticttiefolie or pretiefollie) mingled with 
elder bearryes and rew, (which may signifie sage counsell and 
repentance) 

t Preld^UCt, zr. Ohs rare~\ [f. L./ra>/z«rf-, 
ppl, stem of prxting^re • see Pbe- A and Tinct v ] 
irons. To tinge or imbue beforehand. 

1641 Ld J. Digby.^ in Ho Comm 21 Apr 11 The eye 
if It be predncted with any colour, is vitiated in its discerning. 

Preuosily, -tious, obs ff Preciosity, -cious. 
PreUan^ obs. Sc. form of Prattling^/, a 
tPretoi*r, -oyr(e, sh, and a Ohs [a. OF 
pretoire sb and adj., ad. L, pneiornmi, prstidnus 
adj. see Pr^tobiom, Pb^orivn”] a = 
^HJETOEiUM. b. adj , ^ Pr;etobul*Pr.etoriaij- 
1390 Gower Corf, III. 181 A Rometn, Which Consul was 
of the Pretoire, Whos name was Carmidotoire. 1430-40 
Lyog. Bockas viii 1 (MS Bodt 263) 367/1 Whilom a prefect 
in Rome the Cue Of the pretoiie 1485 Caxtok Chas Gt 
11. n. iv 94 In one of the quarters was a gatdyn pretoyre 
meruayllously fa>T whenn floures ne fruytes faylled neuer 
[Fr eeooti w^pteioere^ u e an enclosed yard or space] 
Pretoir, obs. Sc, form of Pb^tob 
Fretoue (prftdun). Phonology, [f Pbe-B.-i- 
Tone.] The syllable or vowel pieccding the stressed 
or accented syllable. So Pxetonio ^rzlp uik) a,^ 
commg immediately before t^e stressed or tonic 
syllable. 

1864 Webster, Freiomc, before a tone; as, a pretonic 
sound or note 1874 Damdsou Htbr, Gtam (1892) 46, 
a in the pretone, or a in the tone, or 3 in both places. 1884 
C H Toy in Awet yrnl, PlaloL Dec. 499 The pretomc 
vowel is either heavy or lightest, that is,sliewa The number 
of occurrences of sh^wa in pretone is considerable. 1895 
W M. Likdsay Short Led Gram, 29 The new law of 
accentuation brought with, u the possibility of a new 
variety, namely, suppression of the syllable preceding the 
accent, Pretonic s}*ncope. 

Pretor, -orian, -ory, etc : see Pretob, etc. 
Pre-torture, -tracheal, etc. : see Pbe- A. i, 

B. .1, elc. 

fPretru'de,® Ohs rare, [f Pbe- A. 4+L. 
irud^n to thrust ] tram. To thrust or dnve in 
front or before one. 

Irons X\TI 662 Those which are not small 
enough to pass those Straits , being just admitted, stick 
there till other appelling Substances gue them a farther 
C^minution, and so pretrade them along 
PrettCj obs rate pa. t. of Pride v, 

Eretfci^ (p n*tif3i), li, coUoq, [f. Pretty a. + 
-fy] irons To make pretty , to represent prettily 
in^a painting or wntxng. Hence Prettifying 

1850 F, Tbolujpk in P. E. Trollope Life (1895) II xi 203 
Keep your money to prettify your bouse, dear son i8m 
Hawthorab Nate-Bks (1870) 1 . 237 , 1 rather wonder 
that people of real taste should help nature out, and beautify 
her, or perhaps rather preiU/y her so much as they do. 
1890 Untv, Rev, is June i8i He has prettified his market 
town, and thereby lost much of lU reality. 1903 A cademy 
12 Apr 379/2 Keats said it [Leigh Hunt’s angelic optimism] 
did him positive injury by its eternal piettyfying of fine 
things, and he might have added its eternal prettyfying of 
common things. 

Prettily (pri'tili), Forms: see Pretty, 

[f. Pretty a, + -ly In a pretty manner. 

^ hi. In a cunning or clever manner, cleverly, 
ingeniously, skilfiilTy, neatly. Obs, 
x\ , A B,C,t in Pol, Rd fy L Poems (1866) 244 A bok 


h\m isbiowt Prat>lych I-wiout £1489 Caxtoh Sonnes 
of Aymon \i 282 They shoved thejm so prately agenste 
a pyller of marbell stone that their eyen lepte oute of the>Tr 
hedes. CX530 Crl Lave 420 Though thow seest a faut 
light at tbvne 3», Excuse it hijwe, and glose it pretily 
1579-80 North PlutarcTt (1676) 881 They were diiven to 
giv'e ground , and so prettily retired, defending the Consull 
the best they could *589 Hay any IVorh Bj, You can 
shift of an ha>nous accusation very pietily 1590 ohaks 
Mids N, n li S 3 Lysander nddles veiy prettily 159+ — 
RtcJt, I/I, 111 1. 134 To mittigate the scorne he giues ms 
Vnckle, He prettily and aptly taunts himselfe Plpys 
Htary 23 Sept., I hnd how prettily this cunning Lord can 
be partial and dissemble it in this case 

f b To the point ; expressively, aptly, neatly. 

i584CoGAN/fazwzif(P3//Au (1636) 20 When hee [Socrates] 
was laughed to scoine of Alcibiades, for so doing, he 
answered him very prettily 1605 Camdeh Rem , Epigr 16 
Which a Poet expressed thus very briefly, and for that age 
pretily 16*5 Bacon Fss, Jrtiih (Arh) 501 Mounlaigny 
sauh prettily [etc.] 1776 Gibbon Decl fy F \ (1846) 1 . 12 
It IS prettily remarked by an ancient historian who had 
fought against them, that the effusion of blood was the only 
circumstance which distinguished a field of battle from a field 
of exercise 

2 . In a way that pleases the eye, ear, or sestbetic 
sense , beautifully but not grandly, * nicely*. 

In nursery language children are told to eatt aski behave 
preiUly 

14*3 Jas I Kmgis Q, dm, Lytill fischis In a rout can 
swym So prattily, and dresstt tham to spiede Thaire curall 
fynms 1463 Plnmpion Corr, (Camden) 8 Your daughtei & 
myn speaketh prattely & fi ench, & hath neai hand learned 
her sawter <pi5oo Flotver fy Leefig Therm a goldfinch 
leping pretily Fro bough to bough. 2573-80 Baret A Iv P 
66i Pretilie or pleasantly spoken, lepide aui faceie dtctnm 
1653 Jer Taylor Serm, for Year I xx. 263 It looks 
prettilj^ but rewards the eye, as burning basons do, with 
intolerable circles of reflected fire. 1703 Moxon Medi 
Exerc, 246 The Ax stroaks on the Buck, if they be 
streight and parallel one to another, look very prettily, 
1754 Richardson Grandison 1 . xv 92 So prettily loth to 
speak till spoken to, 1800 bins Hfrvcy Mourtray Fam 

11, 237 , 1 mean to be so prettily behaved, as to become the 

darling of all the old, sober, stupid folks 111 the kingdom 
185a Mrs. Stoup Uficle Tonis C. xxvi, Eva said, * Topsy, 
you arrange iloweis very prettily ’ 1857 Wood Com Obj 

Sea Shore 2^ The body is pi ettily banded with multitudes 
of narrow dark markings 1865 Dickens Miit Fr i xvi, 
Her prettily insolent eyebrows 187a Black Adv Phaeton 
XXX, If you had only asked me prettily 1883 ‘Annie 
Thomas’ Mod, Housewife 70 A pietuly-worked holland 
blouse 

b. Gently, softly, quietly. Now died 
c 1500 Melusine 9 The kinge hjed hym, & helped to sette 
her on horsbak moche prately \oiig doulcementj 1533 
More A^ol 93 b, Wjth that worde putte the tone pretely 
backe with his hande, and all to buffet the tother about the 
face 1674 Ray N, C, Words 37 Prattily, softly 1828 
Craven Gloss (ed, 2), Prattily, softly, delicately ‘Gang 
prattily, er thou’It wacken ’t bain’ 1883 Almondb fy 
Hnddeisf Gloss, , A tap runs pratly when it lets out 
only a small stream in proportion to its size. 
t 3 . Considerably, faiily, passably, modeiately; 

Pretty adv, i (but also qualifying vbs ) Ohs 
1533 ^loRE Answ, PoysonedBK, Wks. 1037/3 Tyndal the 
captain of our Englyshe heretikes was taken for full pietyly 
learned to 1540 Coverdale Conftti Siandish (1547) 1 iv, 
Ye can prately well graunt to a thing m one place, and 
denie the same in another x62xLadyM Wroth 
201 Hauing now recouerd his strength pretily well 1656 
Sanderson Serm.Pief (i68g)67 By then Education prettily 
well piincipled 1823 Byron yuan xii Ixxv, I had an ear 
that served me prettily 1826 Codbcit Rur Rides (1885) 
H. 7 The English money used to be spent prettily in that 
country. 

Frettiness (pi i tines) . [f. Pretty a, + -ness.] 
TJie quality of being pretty. 

1 . ‘Beauty without dignity , neat elegance with- 
out elevation ’ (J.) , beauty of a slight, diminutive, 
dainty, or childish kind, without stateliness. 

1530 Palscr 237/2 Prattynesse, vngnonnene 1653 H 
More Aniid A ik, n ix (1712) 65 1 heie being that Majesty 
and Stateliness, as in the Lion, the Horse, the Eagle, and 
Cock , or that grave Awfulnes-*, as in Mastiffs , or Ele- 
gancy and Prettiness, as in your lesser Dogs, and most soits 
of Birds , all which are several Modes of Beauty. 1663 Cow* 
ley Ess, m Verse fy Prose, Greatness, If I were ever to fall 
in love again , . it would be, I think, with Prettiness, lathei 
than with Majestical Beauty, twi Reflex upoftRidiailezgo 
Tis vast Impertinence in an Old Woman, to think to set up 
foi Prettiness 183a W, Irvjng Alhambi all 13 A neatness, 
a grace, and an ali-Mivading prettiness, that were peifectly 
fascinating 1859 Lang Wand India 2 These houses. , 
nothing can exceed in prettiness then aspect as they shine 
m the sun 1874 J Ffrousson in Contemp Rev Oct 755 
The vigour of the crude colounng. .of the staircase at Car- 
diff stands in strange contrast with the feeble piettmess of 
Woicester Chapel 

1 2 . Pleasantness, agreeableness. Ohs, 

x6oz Shaks Ham iv. v. 189 Thought, and Affliction, 
Passion, Hell it selfe, She turns to Fauour, and to pietti- 
P®^se. 1638 Evelyn Diary 27 Jan , He [a child] was all 
life, all prettinesse, far fiom moiose, sullen, 01 childish m 
any thing he said or did 
fb. Cleverness; amusiumess. Ohs 

B. Godfrey Itij fyAb, Physic go But the prettiness 
of the Knack was that Master Docter who denyed stiong- 
beer to his two Patients, was almost angry with his servant 
“J^not^quickly banging up a Cup of the Best-beer to quench 

3 , With a and pi. That which is pretty ; a pretty 
act, thing, feature, etc. ; a pretty ornament 
*®49 Jfr. Taylor Gt JSxemp Disc 1. § 10 Receiving 
and niinistnng lespectively, peipetual piettinesses of love, 
and fondnesse x686 W. ul Britainb Hum, Pmd, xiv. 64, 


1 ever had a Noble Affection foi that e> cellent Sex, as gieat 
Instruments of good, and the prettinesses of Society x8a6 
Miss Mitfobd Village Ser. 11 Copse 47 All this and a 
thousind amusing prettinesses does my beautiful grey- 
hound perform 183* Ibid Sei v C Cleveland 202 The 
nuptial piettinesseii of cake, and gloves, and silver favouis 
1865 Trollopc Belton Esi 1, The piettinesses of Somerset- 
shire aie among those which are the least known x888 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three i i, The loom was full of 
flowers and piettinesses of eveiy kind, 1893 Mrs C 
Prald Outlaw fy Lawm I 62 It was always Elsie who did 
the piettinesses whether it was in oui ball dresses or our 
pailour. 

4 u Affected, trivial, or conceited beauty of ex- 
pression, style, or execution in Iiteiatuie 01 ait. 
Also, an instance of this, a prettyism. 

1660 H More Myst Godl v xxv 172 The learned Hugo 
Groims the ingenuities and prettinesses of whose exposi- 
tions had almost imposed upon myself to a belief that theie 
might be some such sense also of the Revelation as he drives 
at 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 118 Theie is more 
piettmess in the Expression, than tiuth in the Notion 
x’jxz Steele irpect No 474 F 4 Their distinguishing 
hfark IS certain Prettinesses of Foieign Languages, the 
Meaning of which they could have bettei ex press’d in their 
own X7SX Smollett Pir, Ptc (1779) II Ixvii 233 He . 
uttered a tliousand prettinesses in the way of compliment 
1794 Mathias Purs Lit (1798) 56 Before they attempt by 
prettinesses, glittering words, points, conceits, and forced 
thoughts, to sacnfice propriety and just imagery to the rage 
of mere novelty 1887 Leeds Mercury 8 Jan lo/i A scholar 
who delights in the delicacies and prettinesses of scholarship, 
Fretty ^ ) Forms ; a. i prsettis; 

p 80 ti 5 , pet 3 S, 5 prati, 5-6 praty, pratie, 5-7 
(9 dial ) pratty, 6 prayty, pratye, prattle, 8-9 
* 5 *^, proty, protty. / 3 . 5-7 prety, 6-7 pret(t)ie, 
6- pretty. 7 6 preatie, -ty, prittie, 7 preety, 
prity, 7“8 (9 dial ) pntty (8 pntey). 8. 9 dial, 
perty, pirty , purty, pooty, putty [OE. prsettig, 
f. prsett, Prat sb i, tuck, wile, ciaft, akin to Icel. 
preiitegr tiicky, deceitful, f. preiir trick; also to 
EFns and obs. Du. sportive, funny, humor- 

ous, f. pret joke, spoit, fnn, pleasure (Doornkaat- 
ICoolman, Franck) :—WGer. "^praiti- or '^pratta\ 
also, with metathesis, Flem, pertig^ MDn {ghey 
pertich brisk, clever, loguibli (^peritgh Bland 
argutuliis, fallax’, Ktlian), f, MDu. parte, early 
mod.Dn perte, parte, pi atle trick, deceit, cunning 
(Kilian], Du./rtr^ trick, prank. 

The history has several points of obscurity. The OE 
pimiUg appears to he raie and late; it also vaiies in an 
unusual way (but cf sprdc, spxc speech) with peetig, petiz 
or rather pdtir,pliig After the OE period the woid is 
unknown till the 15th c , when it becomes all at once fre- 
uent in vaiious senses, none identical with the OE., though 
erivable fiom it. The earlier forms pratt, pratty, etc, 
also correspond to the OE.pratti^, hnt prety, pretty ha\e 
e, like the ON. and continental woids , v^^epreaty, preety, 
pntty may lepresent OE *p 7 seUg, *prdtig (whence Psettg, 
pitig\ The cuirent spoken word is pi itiy, but spelt pretty 
The metathesized Piriy, purty, etc , agree with the usual 
treatment of re, n, in s w dial (cf utd, bmehes, Urckei, 
um, for red, breeches, Richard, run), and with the Flem. 
and Du forms above. (Celtic and Latin deilvations some- 
times conjectured ai e unfounded ) The sense-development, 

‘ deceitful, tricky, cunning, cle\ er, skilful, admirable, pleasing, 
nice, pretty', has parallms, more or less extensive, in canny, 
clever, cunning (cf. mod. U S. use), flne, mce, and other 
adjectives ] 

I InOE. 

+ 1 . Cunning, ciafty, wily, artful, astute. Obs, 
ciooo AElfric Colloq, m Wright Voc 12 Vultis esse 
versipelles, aut milleformes, in mendaciis vafn, in loquelis 
astuti ? Gloss, Wille gc heon praettise oJ>})e j?useuthiwe on 
leasungum lytige on spraecuni gleawlice? cxooo — Voc 
ibid 47/2 Sagax, vel gnarus, vel asiutus, vel callidns, 
petig, vel abered. 

H. From 15th century. 

2 a, Of persons. Clever, skilful; apt. Obs ox arch 

T he sense m some of the quots is uncertain. 
c X400 Desir Troy 2622 A piatyinan of pure wit.protheus 
h® bight c 1440 York Myst x\ 276 He schall (and he 
haue lin) Pioue till a piaty swayne 1570 Levins Manip, 
1^2/8 scitns, faceUts 1577-87 Holinshbd Citron, 

II. 44/x Andrew White a good humanician, a pretie philo- 
sopher X7xa Arbuthnot John Bull iii viii, ^Theie goes 
the piettiest fellow in the world for managing a jury * 
b. Of things Ingeniously or cleverly made or 
done , ingenious, artful, clever Ohs or arch, 
cx^oGestaRom xiv 46 (Harl MS) My son. wollwith 
ms praty wordis & pleys make me foryete my anger c 1470 
Henry Wallace mi 133 The piety wand, I trow be myn 
entent, Assignes rewlle and cruell jugement 1547 Bk Mar- 
chauntts fiv, A gallant naminge hym selfe an aultnosmei 
played a prety gewgaw 1565 Jfwel Def Apol, ii 
(lOog) 151 When the right Key of Knowledge was lost 
and gone, it was time to deuise some other prety pick- 
locks to worke the feat 1589 Hay any Workii j, A very 
way to escape. 167X tr Palcfox’s Conq China vi 
119 The King at last thought of a veiy pretty way to sup- 
press him, and this was by a stratagem 1707 Moriimlr 
Hush (yai) I, 84 They have in Kent a pretty way of 
saving of Labour in the digging of Chalk 
3 . A general epithet of admiration or apprecia- 
tion corresponding nearly to ‘ fine * in its vaguest 
sense, or the modern ‘ nice * : excellent, admirable, 
commendable ; pleasing, satisfactoiy, agreeable, 
a. Of persons ITaving the proper appearance, 
manneis, or qualities of a man, etc. ; conventionally 
applied to soldieis. Brave, galknt, stout, war- 



PRETTY- 


PJEtfEXJ* 


like (chiefly Sc,), Pretty fellow^ a fine fellow, a 
‘ swell *, a fop common in 1 8th century. Now arch, 
6x400 DcsU ’Jtoy X081S A piouynse of pnse, & praty 
men in* 1433 Cath Angh 290/1 Piaty, ^tesia/ts 15x9 
/uiert Four Ekments (Percy Soc ) 17 Than hold downe 
thy hede lyke a piety man, and take my blyssyng 
1570-6 Lambardb Petamh Kent (1826) 217 The Bibhop of 
Uoche<5ter slept into the Pulpit, like a pietie man, and 
gave the Auditone a cleikly collation, and PreachemenL 
1649 Bp Guiiirie Mem, (lyiS) 28 If it had not been that 
the said Francis, with the help of two pretty men that 
attended him, rescued him out of their barbarous hands 
x66o Plpys Diary 11 May, Di Clerke, who I found to 
be a veiy pretty man and very knowing. 1709 Tatler 
No 2x 1*4 In Imitation of this agieeable Being, is made 
that Animal we call a Pretty Fellow , who being juat able 
to find out, that what makes Sophronius acceptable, is a 
Natural Behaviour ; 111 Older to the same Reputation, makes 
his own an Aitihcial one 17*8 Fielding Love vi Sev 
Masques i v, 1 am afiaid, if this Humour continue, it will 
be ns necessary in the Education of a pretty Gentleman 
to leaui to lead, as to leain to dance a 173a Gay Dis 
iress'd Wife 11, A pietty fellow— that is a fine diess’d 
man with little sense and a gieat deal of assurance 1750 
Mrs Dllany in Ziji ^ Coir, (1861) 11 563 They are 
pietty people to be with, no ceicmony 1754 Richardson 
Graudison (1781) I v. ao By his outwaid appeaiance he 
may pass for one of your pietty fellows, for he diesses veiy 
gaily, 1768 Ross IleUnoie iii xi8 Tooming faulds or 
ca’ing of a glen, Was evei deem'd the deed of piotty men, 
1814 ScoiT TVav xvii, He, .obseived they weie pietty men, 
meaning, not liandsome, but stout warlike fellows 1824 — 
FedgauuCiet Let. \i, He gaed out with other pietty men in 
the Forty-live 1844 U iiackcray B Lyndon xvii, I was a 
pretty fellow of tiic first class x886 SicyrNSON Kidnapped 
1, A pretty lad like you should get to Ciamoiid in two 
days of walk 

b. Of things : Fine, pleasing, nice ; proper 
X566 J, Alday tr. Boaysiuau^s Theai, Worid K v, There 
is recited a pretie histone of a noble Romane 1577 B 
Googe ilt^e^hacJ^s Ilttsb ii, (1586) 90 Women haue a 
prcttie dish made of Peares, x^ B Jonson Cyntkids 
Kev lu j, To load them asleep m afVeinoones vpou some 
nietty pamphlet, 1660 R Coke Pozuer ^ S/dj. Pief i 
Man^s thoughts of life and living are odd things, putty 
antithchCii. 1667 Pepys Diary 1 Sept,, It is pietty to see 
how stiangc everybody looks X777 Sheridan Sih iaand 
1 X, lie has n pretty wit X815 Jane Ausitn Htwna v, 
Such apictty height and si/e c 1850 LoUoq, (said of one who 
had said or done something kina 01 guiceful) It was very 
liietty of liiin. 1867 F, Francis Angling 1. (1880) 25 Roach- 
iishing i& very pretty spoit X894 J i', Fowllr Adamnan 
Introa. 34. Theic is a veiy pietty legend, possibly founded 
on facts, about his ‘call'. 

o. Ubetl ironically : cf. Fine a 12 c. 

1538 Lett Suppress Monasi (Camden) 198 Sum beynge 
plucked fiom under drabbes beddes, wythe suchc other 
praty bosyiics, off the whyche I have to mocho 1550 Bale 
Apol 74 Fuisoth it IS a praty Ambrose, a 1650 in Furniv 
Percy P'olto I its 'Iher was no mete cam her bcfoie. Butt 
she etc iLt vp, Icsse and' moic, That praty fowllo damesellc, 
X743 A pietty kettle of fish [see Ksri lb 2 b], X754 Richard- 
son G^andison IV. iv 31 Expecting us to bear with their 
pretty nerveisciiesscb. xBop Malicin GU Bias ii iv* ?4 We 
drank naitl, and relumed to our employers in a pietty 
pickle 1837 M ACA ULAY hss. Bacon ( x B65) 1 . 404/2 A dray- 
man in a iiassion calls out, ‘ You aie a pietty fellow with- 
out suspecting that he is utteung iiony 1842 'Xhackekay 
Miss Tickletoty's Led vi, A pretty pass things aie come 
to, when hussies like this axe to be bepitied 1845 Disrauli 
Sybil VI. ih, *And the new police', said Nick. ‘A pietty 
go when a fellow in n blue coat fetches you the Devil s 
own con on your head*. 1873 Black Pr, oj Thule xxi. 

* Well, young lady and a pretty mess you have got us into 1 ' 
4 llaving beauty witliout majesty 01 stateliness , 
beautiful in a slight, dainty, or diminutive way, 
as opposed to hattdsome, a. Of persons (usually 
women or children) : Of atti active and pleasing 
countenance or appearance ; comely, bonny. 

Pretty is somewhat of a condescending term , we grant it. 
beauty is iinpenous, and commands our acknowledgement 
01440 Alphabet 0/ Tales A fayr yong man and he 
was so pratie & so defte at yong wommen wex evyn fond 
on hym, 0x440 Promp, Parv 411/a Praty, elegansj/oi- 
viosust tUganiuluSi formnlosits 1483 Caxton G de la 
y'o»^‘Gij,H!e made her to undeistonde she was fayr and 
praty. 1530 Palsgr. 776/a You shall se me waxe piatye 
[amtguonuer] one of tins dayes. 1590 Grecnb Never too 
late {1600) 6x Her luone front, her pietie chiiu Were stales 
that crew me on to sin x6x6 Hibron Whs I $88 As the 
saying is, eueiy thing is pretie when it « young. 1653 H 
Cocan tr Pmto^s Trav xviii 62 Bi ought upon the deck, 
together with a woman and two pretty children. ^1x7x7 
Parnell Blep to Old Beauty 34 And all that's madly 
wild* or oddly gay, We call it only pretty Fanny’s way 
1722 Hlarnb CollecU (0 H S.) VII. 373 She was a very 
pretty Woman, and is so still, only too fat x8 (Ballad) 
Where are you going* my pretty maid ? 1870 Mrs, H. Wood 
G, Catiierburys will 11 1. 9 He is not a fine child, for 
he IS remarkably small ; but he is a very pietty one, X907 
Daily Chron ii Sept. 4/7 We never call a man ‘beautiful \ 
With ‘pretty’ and ’lovely that adjective has become the 
property of women and children alone. 

D. Frequently applied in a coaxing or soothing 
way, esp. to children- 

01460 Towneley Mysi, xii 477 Hayll, so as I can hayll, 
praty mytyng I 011^29 Skbltom GamescJie roetas 
1843 1 . 127 Bas me, buttyng, piaty Cys 1590 Siiaks. Com, 
Err, I L73 Pitteous playnings of the prettie babes 1607 
— Timon HI 1. is And what hast thou there vnder thy 
Cloake, pretty Flaminius? i6ix — IPtiit T, ly w 595 My 

S rctticat Pe^ta. 1684 Bunvan Pdgr, 11 66 Then said 
Ir. Great-heart to the little ones, Come my prwty Boys, 
how do you do ? 2847 Tennyson Prtnc, ni, Wliile my little 
one, while ray pretty one, sleeps. 

0 . Of things . Pleasing to the eye, the ear, or 
the RiBtheUa sense. (Cl ^aik a. i f, g, 2.) 
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1472 John Paston in P, Lett, III. SS Forget not to 
jret some goodly ryng, pryse of xxj , or som praty flowyr of 
the same pryse, to geve to Jane Rodon Ca\ion 

Sonnes of Aymon vi 150 The place is piaty and fayr and 
I wyJl that It be called Moiifalban *538 J London in 
Lett Pap Hen K///, XIII. No 1342 (P. K O), 1 hey haue 
j oon fayer oichaid and sondiy piaty gaidens and lodginges 
' tfX586 C'tess Pcmbroilt Ps cylviii 11, You pietie stairs in 
robe of night, As spandes twmckling 1687 A Lovell tr 
1 hez'enofs 1 rav i 35 They sing seveial pietty Songs in the 
Turkish and Peisiaii Languages 173a Earl or Oxi ord in 
Poitland PapersVl (Hist MSS Comm) 164 We stopped at 
N ai foi d, the beat of Sir Andi e w Fountaine It is a pietty 
box 1802-ax Mrs. Wiieellr IVestmld Dial iv, fed 3) 87 
Ah Lord 1 its fearful piatty, indeed 18S8 Miss Braddon 
Paial Thi ee i 11, She can have a prettier room at the Hook 
d Often conjoined witli Izitle \ sometimes app. 
merely expletive • see Little a 3 
?« 1400 Lydg Cliovle 4 Byrde iRoxb.) 4 He purposed to 
make Within his hows a praty htill cage 1529 Lytle prety 
pecadulians [see PlccadilianJ 1332 More Pindale 

Wks 381/1 A lytle prety sorowe and veiye snoitely done 
*SSa Hulodt, Piatye lyttle one, paruulus, 1601 Holland 
Plzffjf 11 503 Jd his left hand ne baie somtime a little 
pietty coach 1864 Tennyson £n, Ard 195 This pretty, 

! puny, weakly little one 1883 Ruskin Art Eng, 25 The 
mother sent me a pretty little note 
5 . Considerable in number, quantity, or extent, 
as in a pretty dealy while, way, etc, , also a pretty 
many = a good many , = Faur a. 3 b , Sc, Gey, 
Gay a, 7 Cf. Pbetty acb, i. Now arch, 01 dial 
G 1485 E, E* Mtsc (Walton Club) 88 Caste in your colours 
that schalbe rede afore a prety whyle, and let hem boyle 
togedyiis, 1486 Bh, St Albans D11 b, Holde vp yowre 
hande a piaty way of from, the Malaide ^1535 More 
Mefy yest , etc 73 m Hazl. E P P III 122 hiist faire and 
wele a pretie deale He hyd it in a potte 1538 London m 
Lett Suppress Monast 234 Catell, wherof 1 founde praty 
store 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph 224 b, Antigonus , 
stood hangyng downe his hedde a preatie space. 1570-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 14 A place of some pretty hwgnth 
*599 Hakluyt yoy II is 30 Their bowes be shoit, and of 
a pietie stiength 1656 Heylin Surv Frame 8 Swine 
also they have in piety numbei 1703 Moxon Mech 
Exerc 199 With a pretty stiength presb the middle of one 
end of your Work 1738 ti Guaszds Ast Conversaimi 152 
A Pei son, who lived a pietty way off 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond iii 1, Ihe transfer of his commission, which 
bought a pretty sum into his pocket x86o Darwin Let 
to Lyell Sept , Which is a pret^ deal nioie than I can say 
of some x86x Tui loch Eng Punt iv 415 In the hght 
of this word he went a pretty while 
"b A pretty penny, a considerable sum, a good 
deal of money * see Penny 9 e 
X7xa Sfeblc Sped No 444 f 4 Chailes Ingoltsoii has 
made a pretty Penny by that Asseveiation 1768, 1885, 1889 
[see Penny 9 e] 2848 Mrs. Gaskcll M, Barton v, This 
mourning .will cost a pretty penny 
f c Pretty and (with another adj.), was formerly 
used as 1- Pretty adv, i. Cf. Gey a, b Obs, 

1596 Nasiid Saffron Walden 153 It was but pretie and so, 
for a Latine Poet after others. 16x5 Markham Ei^ 
Housevf II IX. (1668) 184 You shall blink it more by mudi 
than was the strong Ale, for it must be pretty and shaip 
1633 T, James Voy 75 The weather was pretty and warme 
Md 78 It was pretty and cleere 
I* 6. Mean, petty, insignificant (? Ex ror for petty ) 
15x3 Douglas Mnets x Prol 90 Foi, mjeht thou com- 
prehend be thine engyne The maist excellent maieste 
devyne, Ha mycht be repat a pretty God and mene 

B. sb (The adj used absol ) a A pretty man, 
woman, or child ; a pretty one ; in phr. my pretty ' 
my pretties! used in addiessmg people, etc b 
A pretty thing, an ornament, c The fluted or 
ornamented pait of a glass or tumbler. 

*773 Goldsm Ships to Conq 11 Wks (Globe) 657/2 Back 
to back, my pietties. rti8x4 Father 4- Sost v. 1 in New 
Brit, Theatre HI. 399 If you would but compiehend me, 
my pietty. x886 Pluh Master ffCefrem xvii, Wo ho, my 
pretties b. x88a Society 28 Oct 23/2 A profusion of. 
shells completed this list of ‘prettie!,’. 0 1890 Buckman 
Darke's Sojourn ix. loi He proceeds to pour into the glass 
whisky nearly up to the * pretty ’ 

O. Used inteijectionally. 

x666 Pepys Dtaty i Oct , But pretty I how I took another 
pretty woman for hei, taking her a clap on the breech, 
thinking veiily it had been her. 

D. Comb, (of the adj ) a Parasynthelic deriva- 
tives, as p etty footed, -kmionred, -toned, -witted 
adjs ; pretty-girlhood (the estate or domain of pretty 
girlb). b. Pretty-and-Iiittle, Pretty-Betty, 
Pretty-Betsy, Pretty NTanoy, names of flowers 
(see quots ) $ pretty-dancers, the northern lights . 
see Dancer 5 , pretty-faoe, one who has a pretty 
face. 

1882 Friend Devon, Plcait Names, *Preity-and-Liitle, the 
common Viigima Stock. X887 Kenttslt Gloss , * Pretty 
Betty ^ flowenng Valeriana rubra* 1899 Church limes 
04 Nov 622/x He probably means valeuan or Pietty Betsy, 
common on the chalk of Noith Kent x8o8 Jamieson, 
^Pretty-DancerSi a name given by the vulgar to the Amora 
Borealis. X741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xvm 29 She 
hugged me to her, and said, ^Prettyface, wheie gottest 
thou all thy knowledge? xSx» Seldsn Illustr, Drayton's 
Poly-olh, II, 34 mat gin, Wei haired, and *pretty footed j two 
speciall commendations, di^ersed in Greeke Poets, 1784 
R Bace Barham Downs 1. 319 The Earl expectant had 
somehow linked together the ideas of pleasure and *pretty- 
girl-hood. 1664 Pepys Diafy i Aug , Mis Haiman is a very 
^pretty-humoured wietctu 1886 Britten & H. Plant n , 
Pretty Nancy, Saxfraga umbrosa [London Pride) 1581 
J. Bivll fiatldon's Anew Oson 36 The man it. *piettie 
wilted enough 


Pretty (pri ti), adv. Forms s see prec [The 
adj. in adverbial use.] 

1 . To a considerable extent, considerably, 111 afeiir 
or moderate degree, fairly, moderately, tolerably ; 
rather Sometimes expressing close approximation 
to ^mte, or by meiosis equivalent to very ; at othei 
times denotmg a much slighter degiee, (Qualify- 
ing an adj. or adv.) 

*S6S Cooper Thesaurus, Audaculus, a preLie bardie 
felow vsed in derision. 1598 Jlorio Did Ep, Ded 3 
Boccace is prettie hard, yet understood Petiaicne haider 
but explaned IS99 Mass/ngcr, etc Old Law v j, 1 he 
Dutch what->ou-call 1 allowed pretty well 1638 Rouse 
Hemt Untv (1702) 166 They are of a pretty ancient dale. 

" he end of November 


1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 44 By the ( 
leai or them rj 
Iiv 288 It IS pretty like a young 


the coast was putty cleai 
Imi II 


- * - 0^ them 2727 A Hamilton 

New Ace, E Itui II Iiv 288 It is pretty ‘ 

Willow 1^49 FirLDiNG lorn yones xvm iii, I have di^ 
covered a pretty considerable tieasure 1775 Sheridan 
St, Pair, Day ii li. I'll take pi etty good caie of you 1779 
— CriUe I 1, My powei with the managers la pretty 
Dotorioiib 1806 Gazetteer Seoil, (ed 2) ^49 On the S is 
a small chapel, pretty entire, dedicated to St Oran 1861 
HuGHrs Tom Brown at Oxf 1, The other men lived 
pietty much as they did x888 Bryce Amer Comvm II 
xlvi 195 Parties, .are generallypiettyequally balanced. 1896 
Law Q Rev, July 201 If such be the law, we aie pietty 
sure It IS not the law Parliament intended to make 
2 = Prettily Now rare and tlltterale, 

X667 Fetys Dtaty 6 Sept , The several states of man’s 
age, to xoo years old, is shewn veiy pietty and solemne. 
• 1861 Geo Eliot Stlas M xvi, I like Aaion to behave 
pietty to you 1876 in Moi daunt & Verney Warwick Hunt 
(1B06) II 7 Were halloned on to a fox from Frog Hall Osiers, 
and ran him very pretty by Kinelon Village 

b. Combined witla ppl adjs , as pretty-bebaved 
= piettily-behaved ; pretty-spoken, spoken or 
speaking prettily, colloq 

1787 Generous Attachment IV 167 He thought her a 
veiy decent pretty-behaved ^01 1 of a young woman. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias iii vni T3 The lady is a very pretty 
behaved 3 oung lady On my pait, I am a very pretty be- 
haved young gentleman 

Prettyish (pntiiij), a colloq [See -ishI.] 
Somewhat pretty, rather pietty. 

1741 H Walpoll Lett to Mann (183^ I 19 There was 
Churchill's daughter, who is piettyish and dances well 1758 
Mrs Dllany in Lt/e^Corr (i86i) III 486 She is prettyi&h, 
young, and i^oraut, 1853 Clough Poems, etc (1869) I 
183 Walk with Emerson to a wood with piettyish pool 
x88o Sat Rev 2 Oct. 438/2 His work contains some 
pretty ish, and even pietty, passages 

Frettyism ( pu ti| i z’m) . [See -ism ] Studied 
IDretliness of style or manner ; an instance of this, 
x8o6 W Taylor in Ann, Rro IV 739 We cannot prefer 
the vague pretty isms of the mere gentleman to the sub- 
stantial tuition of the meie pedant 1812 — in Monthly 
Rev LXYII 388 As full of antithesis and prettyism of style, 
as any other part of the book 1862^ Rev Apr. 324 Surely 
the following puerilities and prettyisms me unbearable 
1907 M G PaAR&Ein Ltfei, J Pot kApi 8i/a The ugliest 
ism in the world is Pretty-ism, when it does not matter so 
much what you say as how you say it. 

Pre tty-pre'tty, a, and sb, [Reduplicated 
fiom Pretty a (Imitating childish talk)] 

A adj. That overdoes the pretty ; in which the 
aim at piettiness is overdone Cf Goody-goody. 

1897 Bookman "Jaca rig/i Save in the over-rated, prettj . 
pietty ‘ Haibour of Refuge *, he is always interesting 1907 
Daily Cht on x Apr 4/4 We can’t expect men who have to 
do unpleasant woik to be a select gang of pretty-pretty 
sentimentalists 

B. sb. (pi,) Pretty thmgs ; ornaments, knick- 
knacks. (Properly nursery prattle.) 

1875 Trollope Autohog, (1883) I ii 3s My mother had 
contiived to keep a ceitain nunibei of pietty-pretties which 
were deai to hci heart x888 Boto Bells Weekly 15 June 
376/3 This room contains a small foi tune in pretty-pretties, 
Pretympardo ; see Pke- B 3. 
t Prety pe,z;. Obs, [Pre- A. i.] - next. 

C162A Lushington Ricant Serm (1659) 85 St Jerome 
might have pietyped it by ibe age of Man in general 

Pretypify (pr^u pifsi), v, [fi Pbe- a. i + 
Typify v,'] tians. To typify beforehand, pre- 
figme, foieshadow 

1659 Hammond On Ps Ixxii. 17 So shall Chnst,pretypiiied 
by Solomon 1659 Pearson Creed iv 412 Oitr Jesus did 
leally uiideieoe those suffeiin^s, which weie pietypifiedand 
foretold 1880 W S Kent Man, Infasona 1 . 103 Parame- 
cium and itsallies would appear to pie typify the Turbellaria. 

il Pretzel (pre*tsel), bretzel (bie'tsel) U S 
[G pietsel, bretsel,m OHG. bnz2iUa^lt,bracciello 
(FIoiio) a cracknel, usually taken as ad. med.L 
bratellus a bracelet , also a kind of cake or biscuit 
(Du Cange) ] A crisp biscuit baked in the form 
of a knot and flavoured with salt , used esp. by 
Germans as a relish with beer. 

X870 in Webster Suppl, 1889 Harpe/s Mag, Apr 692/1 
The Gei man beer-houses, with their baskets of ‘pietzel , are 
more frequent as we appioach the commercial quarters. 
x8mOuting(U S )XXX 134/1 She biought mesomepi etzels 
arm a stem that she said her mother brought fiom the 
fatherland 

t Preu, prew, a Obs Also 4 pretis, 5 pxu, 
5-6 prue, 0 prewo [a OF preu,prou,pru,iiom, 
preu-z {proz, prom, pruz, iilh c. in Godef.), in 
mod. valiant, brave, good:— late L prod-ts, 
Pi od-em {pi Hih neul. in Italay see Pttow,] Bxave, 



PREUX. 

valiant, doughty, gallant, full of prowess, cf. | 

PlUEtJX* 

3340 Sj Ine prouesse bjel> M I>tnges todeld, 

haweabe, streafibe, an stedcueatnebbe Jion ne 
preub, >et Hj»« bri%n|es> ne heb ^1386 Chalcek * 

J\ iTT^aTl MS > TMs king of kingespreu was elate 

cj^SlattdTrvy Bk 4888 Ectorrode forth In gode 'ertuua 
St^g kayst. hanly and prus. ^3477 
The worthy hercoles and the noble preu T; 

them m theyr well doyng, 

Preua-, Preue-, Preiii- : see Pxiev-* Fre- 
underatand, -union, -unite : see Pbe- A i, 2. 

H Preuz (pi^O* ^ [mod F. prettx valiant * see 
the earlier fonn Pkbu.] Brave, valiant, gallant ; 
chieily in preux chevaher^ gallant knight. 

J77I H Walpole Lett » to G, Selwyn 9 SepL, If he is a 
ireux d^tfalter^ he will vindicate hw ^hat^tw ««w , 
tuaniirt (claiojife 1803 Bdtn, Reo. Oct 116 ,\V hen the 1 
adventutcs of a pfvux chevalier were no longw ] 

by starts, ift+o Barham /W. I ' 

Preux Chevaitem^ «i friendly nvalry W bo should bei»t bung 
back the glory of Cht valry 

preva, Prevable, obs. ff. Pbivy, Pbovable. | 
pTOTa’ceinated, ppl. a. [Pre- A i.] Pre- 
viously vaccinated. 1 

1903 Bni Med. Jrnl at hlar 663 Prevaccinated Small-Pox , 
[we. occurring in a person previot^y vaccms^d] _ 1 

'1'Preva‘de, o. [app. ad. L. ^ 
to pass before, to be discharged fiom, to get nd of 1 
(peib. here identi Bed with Poadere to escape hroin).^ t 
? To rid joneself of, to om it ; ‘ to neglect ’ (Jam ). I 
S64X R. Baillie LeU , I0 U Moftigoja 2 Tune, My man, | 
ijive my letters with him to the Genevall-Majofr Bailhe, to 
Mcldnim and Durie ; prevade not to obtaine him his pay i 
d* Pre’vageljr, adv. Oh, rare-^K Of obscure 
etymology and meaning , there is no answering word 
in the L. Possibly some error. 

*513 Doocias Mneis vi v 14 His smottent habit, oi» 
his schuldcn** lidder, Hang prevagely [Cam6 MS and ed 
1553 pevagelyl knyt with a knot togiddir. 
d’^evail, Oh rare, [f next] 

1 . The fact of prevailing : » Prevalence i. 
i4ao in Ellis Or^, Leil, Ser. r. 1 . 9 Your gracious preuaile 
ayeost th«itent & malice of your erilwullets. 1586 J 
Hooker Hist* Zrtl* in Hohnshd II 143/2 His preuaile 
was to their reprodi. 

2 Advant^e, benefit , « Avail sb, i, 

CX47S Pel. Poems (Rolls) II. 283 Yt ys necessary to every 
clotnyer. And the most prevayle to theym tlmt may be 
fownde, Yf they wylle takehede therto andyt undyrstonde 

Prevail (prfv?i 1), v, P’orms 4-y prevayle, j 
5 -vsylCl -vaylle, (.Sk, -vele), 5-7 -vaile, 6 
-vaill, 6-8 -vale, 5- prevail. [ME, prevaylle, 
^mUe^ ad. L. prsavalere to be very able, have 
greater power or worth, prevail (see Pre- and 
Vailci), Cf (snbj •^pr^aille^now 

privale), i5-i6th cj 

f 1 . tnir. To become very strong ; to gain vigour 
or force, to increase in strength. Oh rate 
tyA Trevisa Barlh. De P. R iv. ix. (Tollem MS ), By 
the benefyte of bloudde all the lyopies of the body pi evayle 
and be fedde lori^ vigent et nutriuntor] axsao Lolkelbie 
Sow 6m (Bann. mS.) Into the first onsing of It to tell, Or It 
prevent placelst and popelus, Quhair now Pareiss citie is 
situat dius. a 1340 Barnes (1573) 332/2 We see that 
nowe hee is prevayled in mischief, idffj Drydcn Vttg. 
Georg, n 6S1 Teach me "Why flowing 1 ides prevail upon 
the Mam, And in what dark Recess they shnuk again 
i7« Young Cenittur i Wks. 1757 IV 105 Prevails not 
In^elity os much as Pleasure? And for-ever they must 
prevail, or decrease, together. 

2 . tiilr. To be superior m strength or influence ; 
to have or gam the supenonty or advantage j to 
get the better, gam the mastery or ascendancy; 
to be victonous. Const agamst^ ooer^^of^ fupojt, 

CX430 Cov Myst XXIV, (Shaks Soc.) 237 Whan a^ens the 
.he may not prevaylle X509 Haues Pasi Pleas \xxii 
(Percy hoc) x6i In tyme of light .If >ou prevayle you 
shall attayne the fame Of hye honour 1329 Stpplic to 
A’/Aty (E K.T S ) 43 Hell gates shall not prevayle ageinste 
them 3 SS 3 Brende Q Curiius iii 36 Hys men pievayled 
of their enemies 1594 a«rf Rep, Dr Faustus xxviii K y, So 
much the Christian preuailedvpon the Tuilce in three boures 
and a halfes fight. 1630 Hubbert Ptll Pormabty 46 Great 
is truth, and it shall prevaile 1671 Milton P R m, 167 
So did not Machabeus he o’re a mighty King so oft 
prevail'd. That bystionghand his Family obtain'd, Though 
Priests, the Crown x6mW Marshall Myst Sanciif 
(1764) 328 In Chnst meicy pievails high above our 

sms, x7tx Addison Sped, No 61 T 5 As Pedantry and 
Ignorance shall prevail upon Wit and Sense 1725 Dl Foe 
Voy, round World (1840) 341 Some were for returning and 
others for staying longer, till the majouty prevailed to come 
hack. 1729 Butler Semt Wks, 1874 II 16 Cool self-love 
15 prevailed over by passion and appetite x8z8 Cruise 
Digest (ed 2) VI 377 lue intention of the devisor must pre- 
vaiL 1895 Laim Timts C 3/2 The title of the assignee 
was .held to prevail over that of the trustee 
t b. irtMts, To prevail over, have supenorily 
over, outslnp. Sc, Obs, rare, 

1335 Stewart Croa Scot, (Rolls) II 198 Displesit wes 
the nobilhs of the Britis, That sic ane man of law birth and 
valour, Sould thame prevaill into so gnt honour. 

3, tntr. To be effectual or efficacious, to be 
buccessful, to succeed. 
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M«-eo tr, Htgden (RolU) IV 241 Wbitsie preuaylenge 
n 3 ?(shel wascoSaunded *4^ Caxton 

A*ail a. much would a plump of ^embhng Fowl, that 
rise Against an Eagle 1830 1 ennyson Supposed Confess 
99 But uhy Prevailed not thy pureprayers? 

d- b. To pt ffiml 1 Q (a thing) or to do (something) : 
to succeed m doing, attaining, etc Oh rare 
1473-S in Cedr Prec Chanc Q Bits (1830) II Pief. 57 
SeenI that the said Richard ..coude not prevaile to his sa d 

fejn^ otlt 1S6* Noki^. & S.Xme 


cruell wight, shulde any cau«e prevaile To make the s^me 
thy hands w ith brothers blod ? 1644 Bp Hall 9 
Rem Wks. (1660) 109 Let no Popish Doctor pr^ail to the 
abatement of this holy sorrow 1764 Goldsm Htd 
m Lett. (1772) II 81 Neither he, nor his ministers, could 

prevail to alter the resolutions of his society 

o. To prevail on^ upon (foimerly wtf/x): to suc- 
ceed m persuading, inducing, or influencing 
««73-8o Baret Alv P 696 With whom when she could 
nothing preuaile 16x7 Morvson lttn,\ 2 S» 1 
with him, as he let me haue it 1656 SrANLEvif/f^ Phuos 
n (1701) 133/1 Enquiring what disputes they were where- 
with Socrates prevailed so much upon the young Men. 1708 
Swift Death Partridge Wks i 7 S 5 Jfl x I 
with myself to go and see him. 17x1 Budgcll Spect N o» 07 
1*6 , 1 was prevailed upon by her and her Mother to go last 
Night to one of his Balls 1803 Emily Clark Banks of 
Donro II 118 They could not prevail with her to stay 1844 
H, H Wilson Bnt India II. 220 The Peshwa. .endeavoured 
to prevail upon the Resident to grant a longer interval 
1863 W C. Baldwin Afr. Htintvigvx. 396 As hard as ever 
I could prevail on my nag to go 1 j 

td trans. = preoail upon^ to persuade, induce 
147s Bk iVi75f4«e(Roxh ) 3 The angmsshes, troubles, and 
divisions.. may not prevaile them to the repairing and 
wynuyng of any scene manere outrageous losses to this 
Reaume. 1386 Ld. Burghldy in Ellis Ortg Lett Ser i. 
IIL 6 Morgan prevaled fair to renew hir intelligence with 
Babyngton 175* Fielding Amelia i vii, His partner, who 
was afterwards prevailed to dance with him 2834 If 
for Times No 40 2 Those who were most likely to be pre- 
vailed to act upon the prmciples of it. 
t 4 tntr To be of advantage or use ; to profit 
Avail v. 2. Obs 

c 1300 209 Syth hat my presence & long abydyng 

here with you may nought preuaylle to you 1334 Tindale 
iV. T., Prol Romans (1551) 66b/i What preuayleth it 
nowe that y“ teachest another man not to steale, when 
y“ thine own selfe art a thefe in thine hert ? 2584 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 16 Aristotle saith that it prevaileth 
greatly both to the health of the body, and to the study of j 
Philosophy I 

f b, trans. To be of advantage or use lo, to , 
benefit « Avail v i Obs 
1443 Rolls of Parlt V 56/1 Menes how to prevaile the 
stiaungers 1463 Marc Paston in P Lett II 241 He seyd 
. >f it myght prevayle yow, he woulde with lyght good 
wylle that it choulde be doo 1349 Latimer ana^erm bef 
Edv) VI, To Rdr (Arb) 50 There thy money so gleaned 
and gathered of the and thyne can not pieuayle the 1393 
Telb Photic 5 H Y Gift (1876) 32 Vulcans lelosy preuailed 
him nothing 

t e To give (any one) the benefit or advantage 
of (something) : » Avail v 7. Usually refi to 
avail oneself of . « Avail v 5 [F. se pr^alotr^ 

a 1600] Obs, 

i6w Moryson Urn ir 234 , 1 am againe goin^. to waste 
tile (jountiie of Tyrone, and topieuaile the Garrisons there 
of some Come to keepe their horses in the Winter a x6^ 
Ld Herbert Lfe {1888) 47 No man hath more dexterously 
prevailed himself tliereof x68x Dryoen Ahs ^ Achit, i 
461 Prevail yourself of what occasion gives 

6, inir. To be or become the sUonger, more 
■wide-spread, or more frequent usage or feature , lo 
precloniiiiate. (A later weakening of sense 2 ) 

1628 Hobbes Thttcyd (1822) 3 These cities began to be 
called Hellenes . and yet could not that name of a long 
time after pre\ail upon them all i6go Locke Hum Vnd 
in VI I 39 If any one will to such complex Ideas, give 
Names that shall prevail, they will then be new Species to 
them, 17x2 Addison Hymn * The spacioies firmament ' 11, 
Soon as ibe Evening Shades pievaii, The Aloon takes up 
the wondrous Tale 17x8 Free-thinker No 35 f 6 The 
Glided Signs prevailed over those of any other Coloui 
1879 Harlan Eyesight 11 r6 Light eyes prevail among 
northern nations and dark eyes among the races who live 
in the glare of a tropical sun. 

b neiice, To be in general use or piactice , lo 
be commonly accepted or adopted, to exist, 
obtain, occm, or be present constantly or widely, 
to be prevalent or ciinent. 

1776 Gibbon Decl 6 R vii (1860) I 145 A silent con- 
sleination prevailed on the assembly 1790 Paley Horje 
Paul 1 2 Reports and traditions which pi evaded in that 
age. 1840 W Irving in Lrfe i^ Lett (1866) HI, 153 Now 
a snowstoim is pievailing 1873 Jowrrr Plato (ed. 2) V 
228 1 heir way of thinking is far bettei than any other winch 
now prevails m the world. 

tPrevai'la'ble, « Obs, rare, [f. prec + 
-ABLE. Cf OF. prevalalde (^11500 in Godef.)] 
a. Able to prevail; efficacious, b. Capable of 
being beneficially used, available, c That may 
be prevailed upon or influenced 
x6a^ Gee Foot mi of Snare 68 The Diuell hath no greater 
wnning, nor preuadeable art a X638 Mcde JVks, (1672) 3 
So pievailable with Almighty God is the power of Consent 
in Pmyer. x668 M. Casaubon Cieduhty (1670) 111 ^Vho 
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maintained, that Christ bis miracles, without further con- 
sideration, were not prevailahle to that end, to make fmth 
or evidence of his Deity 2679 3Mason Ticker 

Itckl 2 Upon the account of their Religion, or of their 

Sex? very prevailahle upon to speak what often is not true 
Prevaalance, obs form of Pblvalekoe. 

Prevai*ler. Now tare, [f. Prevail v,fr 
-erI ] One -who prevails, one who is snccessfiil 

or gams the mastery. „ , , . rr 7 nr # n 

1618 Hist P Warheck m Select fr Hail (1793) 

71 That so they might be the better welcomed and 

want's DismplSI the Prevjlers app^d then^lv^ 
to plunder the Baggage Wodrow Hist Snff, Ch 

Scotl (1828) I. I n 200 He was mighty in prayer and a 
singuliu' prevailer x8oo A Swanston 4* Bed I. 

The action of the verb Prevail ; the having or 
ainmc' of the m astery or pred ominance ; pi evalence. 

® .. Ti E*.. hi.,* Mm, fit's A smal nro- 


No 195 ?2 To hinder the creeping in ana pievmiing 01 
Quad« and Pretenders 187a Morley Voltaife (1886) 4 
The prevailing of the gates of hell 

!Pr6V8ii*li2i^i pf^* ^ prec, + -ing *.j 

That prevails, in various senses. 

1 . That is or proves to he superior in any con- 
test; victorious, ruling, effective, influential. 

a 1586 Sidney xLin u, Why walk I in woes, While pre- 
\aylmg foes Haue of loyes bereft me? 1667 Milton P L, 

IV 973 Farr heavier load thyself expect to feel From my 
prevailing arme 1706 Estcourt Pair Examp ir, 1 20 
Effects of Age, not lo be remov'd by Physick, tho’ nevei so 
prevailing. 1848 R I Wilberiorce Dactr, incarnation 
IX. (1852) 2o6 Pleading the merits of His death as the pre- 
vailing Intercessor for His brethren. 

2 Predominant in extent or amount ; most widely 
occurring or accepted , geneially current : =• Pre- 
valent « 3 

x68s in Academy 21 Oct (1876) 408/2 The prevailing re- 
port IS that the Loid Gray is pardoned X71X Shaftesb 
Charac (1737) II n ii 1 123 Led by false Religion or pre- 
vailing Custom x8z5 Elphinstone Aic Caitbul (1842) I. 

1 71 The prevailing wind, in the region south-west of 
Hemalleh, is from the south-east 1849 Macaui ay Hist 
Eng, 11 I. 230 The prevailing discontent was compounded 
of many feelings. 1867 H Macmilian Bible 'Uach v\\ 
(1870) 148 The colours . of leaves are wonderfully diveisified, 
though green is the pievailing hue. 

Prevarlingly« <viv, [f. prec. -j - -ly In 
a prevailing manner or degree. 

1 . With pievailing effect , effectively, successfully. 
Now rare 01 Obs 

a 1638 Mcde Wks (1672) 366 We by him do that here on 
earth m a meaner way, which he doth for us m heaven 
pDweifully and pi evailingly a 1683 Oldham Poet Wks 15 
bure weie the means, we chose. And wrought prevailingly 

2 . In a preponderating degiec , predominantly ; 
chiefly, mainly 

*797 W Taylor m Monthly Rev iXXII 248 The litera- 
tuie and the manneis were prevailingly those of pro 
teslant Germany x843 H Rogers Ess (i860) I 97 The 
one lb the prevailingly philosophical temperament . the 
other, the prevailingly poetical. 1878 O W Holmes Moilm 
201 Of the seven United Provinces, two., weie prevailingly 
Aiimnian 

So Parevai'lingnesB, rare^ the quality or faculty 
of prevailing. 

x88o G Meredith Tragic Com viii, His pride in his pre- 
vailingness dinlled her. 

■f Prevailmcnt. Obs rare. [f. Prevail v, 
+ -WENT ] The action or fact of prevailing, in- 
fluencing, or gaming ascendancy, 

1390 SiiAKs. Mids Jv, i 1 s5 Messengeis Of stiong pre- 
uailment in vnhardned youth XS99 R Linchc Anc, Ftct, 

I ij, That famoused preuailement which lupiter so victon- 
oubly coined ouer his father 1633 T Adams Exp 2 Peter 
11 10 If we be sensible of the flesh, repent of her prevail- 
ments, .we shall then sing to his glory. 

Prevalence (prewalens). Also 6-5^ prevail- 
anoe, [a F. prdvalence (ig-ifith c in Godef), 
ad. pnevalinha (Digests) superior foice, f. 
prmalere to Prevail : see -ence ] 

1 . The fact or action of pievailing ; the having or 
obtaining of piedominance or mastery Now rate 

XS92 K\d ^ Tfag HI XV, Awake. Reuenge, if loue . 
Haue yet the power or preuailance in hell X633 Bp. Hall 
Ilaid TextSi iV I 22 Those mus which we commit upon 
. suddanie and forceable pi evalence of a temptation 171X in 
\oth Rep, Hist MSS Comm App v 140 There was a 
strong probability for their prevalence, considering their 
advantage in the ground, their numbers and their resolu- 
tion 170 Hartlly Mauu u. 178 The Prevalence 

of then own Endeavours over this Opposition 1833 Chal- 
mers Const Man (1835) f iv 192 The final prevalence of 
the good over the evil. 1866 Swinburne Tivo Dreams 74 
Words and sense Fail thiough the tune’s imperious pre- 
valence 

fb. Presence or existence of greater power or 
strength. Obs. 

X646 Sir T, Browne Pseud Ep iv v 188 Many are right 
handed whose Liveis are weakely constituted, and many 
use the left (hand], m whom that part is strongest , and we 
observe in Apes and other animals, whose Liver is in the 
right, no regular prevalence therein 

2 . Effective force or power ; influence, weignt ; 
efficacy, prevailingness. '^<yorrare, 

1631 T PowsLL Tom All Trades (1876) 149 In CJolledges, 
the Tettei s of great persons have beene of great pi c vailance 
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[in getting prefeiments]. But it is not so now m these dayes 
X642 Bp RrvNOLDS h 7 acVs Pelti 6 Theie is a kinde of 
omnipotencie in prayer, as having an Interest and preva- 
lence with Gods omnipotencie. 1718 hiitertainar No 15 
101 Gieat lb the Pievalence of a fashionable Piactice. 1802 
Mrs, E. Parsons My si Visit IV 262 Example has great 
prevalence, whether good or bad 1^9 G Meredith Egoist 
xvii, A sensitive gentleman, anxious even to prognostic 
apprehension on behalf of his pride, his comfoit and his 
prevalence. 

3. The condition of being prevalent, or of general 
occuirence or existence; extensive or common 
practice or acceptance. (The ordinary current sense.) 

17x3 Steele Gnareiiaii No i p i Ihe notion I have of the 
prevalence of ambition this way 1750 Johnson RcunhUr 
No 43 V 3 Tins position peihaps, wilf never gam much 
revalence by a close examination. 1792 Burke Carr (1844) 
V. a We were a little uneasy from the steady prevalence 
of winds in the westeily quarter 1844 Ld. Brougham Bni 
Const V. {1862) 77 The prevalence of bribeiy is the most 
difficult subject with which we have to deal. 

Prevalency (pre*vEensi), Now rare. [ad. 
mecl.L, see prec and - enot.] The 
quality or fact of being prevalent. 

+1. Superiority, predominance = Pjrevalenoe i. 
1623 CocKESAM, Prenaknciet excellencie. 1642 Chas I 
Declar. zo Aug, Wks 1662 II. 152 Concuirence was 
desperate by reason of the Prevalency of the Bishops and 
of the Recusant Lords. X691 Andros Practs II 241 Wheie 
the vice of Covetousness has got the prevalency over the 
lest X7X0 Prideaux Tithes v 235 Thecoiruptions of 
the Church of Rome through the pievalency of the Papal 
Power brought some such [piebcriptions] after waidb in. 

+ b. The quality of being of greater power or 
strength ; superiouty of powei . = Peevalenob i b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend iv v 187 That there ib 
albo in men a naturall prepotency in the light [hand], we 
cannot with constancy affirme, if we make observation in 
children ; this prevalency is either uncertainly placed in 
the laterallity, or custome determines its indifferency Ibid 
189 Accoidmg to the indifTerency or original and native 
prepotency, there anseth an equality in both, or prevalency 
in either side 

2. Prevailing or effective power oi influence ; pre- 
vailmmess , = Prevalbnoe 2 . 

1636 JcANCs Fuln, Christ 333 So the value of his suffei- 
ings was an argumenl of pievalency with his father. x66z 
Fcltiiam Resolves ii. vu (ed. 8) 191 Ihose that are daily 
attendant upon great Persons,, have a greater pievalency 
with them, than those that live as strangers to them 1794 
Palry Evtd. II ix. (1817) 222 I*'or the express puipose of 
showing to the emperor the efiect and prevalency of the new 
institution. 1842 J. Sherman In H. Allon Mem (1863) 296 
Prayer has a wonderful prevalency with God 

3. The quality or condition of being prevalent, 
or of frequent or general occurrence 01 acceptance : 
« PEBVAIiENOE 3 . 

x6sx C Cartwright Ceri.Reltg i no Sometimes through 
prevalencie of error, the Church may be so obscured os to 
be scarcely visible 1766 Cole in Eifis 0 ?ig Lett Ser. 11, 
IV. 483 Convinced of the great prevalency of Deism in that 
Kingdom. X7p4 S. Williams Vermont 63 The prevalency 
and extent of the westerly winds 1882-3 ScknjTs Ent^cL 
Rebg, K novel, II. 885/2 From Cicero down, stress has been 
justly laid on the pievalency among all nations of a belief 
in a superior being 

b. With a and pi A prevalent feature, 

1806 R, Cumbtriand Mem, (1807) II. 262 To .purify my 
native language fiom certain false pedantic prevalencies 
which were much in fashion when I first became a writei 

Prevalent (pre valent), a. (Also 7 pre- 
vailent.) [ad. L. proiVcdeitSf -ent'em very strong 
or powerful, pr.pple. of pi^xvalen : see Prevail 
(N ot m Fr.)] That prevails ; prevailing. 

1. Having great power oi force ; effective, power- 
ful ; influential, cogent ; efficacious, potent, absoh 
or const, with (a person). Now lare (and chiefly 
in connexions m which prevail is m use). 

1576 Fleming Panopl E^st. 67 Neither these, nor those 
consolations .ought not to seeme so preualent and efTectuall, 
as the verie state it selfe of our citie 1624 T Taylor 
a Serm. n. 23 Lifting up hands, and praiers, which are 
powerfull and prevalent against Amalek 164a Deiltxr, 
Lords ^ Comm 3 Aug 15 Ill-afTected persom, who aie so 
prevalent with His Majestie, X7XX W. King tr JVande's 
Ref Politics hi. 106 Love is more prevalent in obtaining 
what you desire than fear. X796 Burke Lei, to C, % Fox 
Wks 1842 XL 389 He, and those who ore much prevalent 
with him x8os Holcroft Bryan Perdue 1 . 265 Of all 
other instruction, that of example is the most prevalent. 
1828 A Jolly Seunday Serv (1B40) 76 Praying m faith., 
we may humbly hope that our prayers shall be prevalent, 
t b. Of medicines, etc. : Efficacious, Ohs, 

J615 G Sanoys Trav, 126 A kind of Rue.. much in re- 
quest . .esteeming it pieualent arainst hurtfull spirits. 1632 
tr. BrueVs Praxis Med. 7 Pils are more preualent then 
electuaries in this disease. X676 Worlidge Cyder 394 
Cider . , IS also prevalent against the stone, 17x2 tr, PomeHs 
Mist Drugs i, 163 A most prevalent Thing against the 
Green Sickness. 

2. Having the superionty or ascendancy ; pre- 
dominant, victorious, Now rare, 

16x4 Raleigh Mist World v, iii § 15 IL 311 But the 
yong Nephew . regarded only the things present } the 
weakenesse of Rome , the prevalent fortunes of Carthage 
X640 Ld Say in Lands JVhs (1857) VI 120 A theological 
scarecrow, wherewith the potent and prevalent party uses 
to fright and enforce those who aie not of tneu: opinions. 
X76X Hume /list Eng III. xlv. la no/St The^ Puritans, 
though then prevalent, did not think proper to dispute this 
great constitutional point. 1849 Macaulay Mist, Eng, 1 . 1 
79 The gross injustice, msoleoce, and cruelty of the party 
which was prevment at Dort. 


3. Most extensively used or practised ; generally 
or widely accepted ; of frequent occurrence , ex- 
tensively existing , in general use. 

1658 Sir T Bviowtn: ffyeirtoi Introd (1736) 3 Which fiom 
that Time spread, and became the prevalent Practice 1756 
C. Lucas £■« IVatersl 15 1 he false notion so universally, 
so absurdly pi evalent, 18x6 Singer Hist Cards The 
watermaik most prevalent is found on the papei of books 
punted by Lucas Brandis de Schoss 1827 Roberts V'oy 
Cenir. Amer 32 , 1 shall write the proper names accoidmg 
to the most prevalent pronunciation 1834 Mrs Somer- 
ville Connex Phys Sc xv (1849) 139 The most prevalent 
winds in Europe aie the N E, and b W 2870 Anderson 
Missions Amer Bd, IV. xxxv 271 The cholera wa*. prei'a- 
lent 111 that yeai 

B. sb (absol. use of adj ) That which is pre- 
valent see qiiots. Cf Prevaleecy 3 b, rare 
1867 Latium Bloch tj* White 119 The complaint [ague] 
IS familiarly spoken of as the ‘ Pi evalent * .When the * Pre- 
valent’ IS veiy pi evalent, families have to anangc not to 
have It all at the same time 1872 Lytton Parisians hi vi, 
A lively pattein, in which the prevalents were lose-colour 
and white 

Prevalently (prewalMi), adv, [f. prec. -b 
-LY 2 .] In a prevalent manner or degree. 

1, Prevailingly, overpowenngly, victoriously, 
powerfully, effectively. Now rare, 

1636 jAcicsoNC#^r<;?VHi xiv §i'lhey, prevalently tempt 
them to cruelty and hatied towards this Holy One 1737 
Boysc The Olive xiu. By long succeeding Inals doom’d to 
get Strength fiom her Falls, and rise more prevalently 
Great 1 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, u. vi. (1872) I 82 They 
fought much and prevalently. 

2 To a prevailing extent ; in a great proportion 
of cases ; very frequently, generally, usually 
X709 Effort a^i 30 Censorious Persons 

(tliose that are habitually and prevalently so) do really want 
that Chanty which is essential to Christianity 3869 F W 
Newman misc, 202 Long steppes, .which like our sheep- 
downs, were prevalently round and smooth 1879 Chr G 
Rossetti Seeh ^ F, 281 Silence and peace are and ought to 
be more prevalently characteustic of ordinary Christians. 
SoPre’valentness, the quality of being prevalent, 
prevalency (Bailey, vol. II, 1727 .) 
t Prevale’soent, a, Obs rare^^, [ad. L. pree- 
vaiesceni-em, pr pple. of pnfvalescere to become 
very strong, inceptive oipiiivaiere to Prevail . see 
-ESCB ] Becoming prevalent ; growing to prevail. 
So t Prevale soenoe, giowuig ascendancy. 

x6s3 J Hall Paradoxes 56 In the pumitive times our 
reason was not deprav'd with long tiaditionall customes, 
nor tinctured by any prevalescent humour Ibid, zz8 Livia 
, had that great prevalescence with hun, that he by her 
means disposed the succession of the Empiie upon a son of 
her womb by a foimer husband 
tPrevalid^ a, Obs, rare^K [ad. L. prs^^ 
vahd-m very stiong, too strong see Pbe- A, 6 and 
Valid.] Excessively strong 
1657 Hawke Killing is M, 23 Prevalid bodies are secure 
from external hurts, yet are they burdned and laden with 
their own stiength. 

Prevaly, obs form of Pbivilt 
t Preva*ricablei Obs, ran^\ [f. 'L.prse- 

to pREVABiOATE-f-ABLE.] Capable of 
being ‘ prevaricated' or deviated from. 

1644 Digby Nat, Soul ii. Pref 353 It will follow euidently 
out of them, (if they be of necessity and not preuaricable) 
that some othei Principle beyond bodies, is required to be 
the roote and first ground of motion in them 
t Preva’ricaut, Ohs.rare'^K [ad. L pree- 
vdncmit-em^ pres, pple. of prsevancarl to Pee- 
v.vRiCA'TE ] Deviating from the proper course or 
method ; irregular, improper. 

1644 Bulwbr Chiron, 103 To throw downe the Hand from 
the Head, with the Fingers formed into a gripe or scratching 
posture , or to throw it upwards with the Palme turned up, 
aie actions prevai leant in Rhetonck, and condemned by 
QuintiUan 

t Pveva’ricate, d, Obs, lare. Also prse-. 
[ad. L. prsyvdricdi-m^ pa. pple. of prssvdricdri , 
see next.] Perverted , perverse. 

X63S Brathwait Arcad. Pr, ir, 58 In tins c^se (see my 
revaricate misery •) would I not either be led or driven 
y any. 1850 Charleion Paradoxes ProL 7 The Divine 
met witli a cure for the nicety of hu, Conscience, from a 
prmvaricate Adversary, 

Prevaricate (pr^Vse nk«it), v. Also 7 prse- 
[f. L. prervaric-dn lo walk ciookedly, hence, to 
deviate from a straight course, hence from the path 
of duty ; spec, of an advocate, to practise collusion , 
m eccl. L to transgress, f. prie^ Pee- A. + vdrtcare 
to spread the legs apait, straddle (f. vdrtcm 
straddling, f varus bent, knock-kneed + 

-10) ; see -ate 3.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

fl To go aside from the right couise, method, 
or mode of action; to sweive from the pioper 
course ; to deviate, go astray, transgress. Ohs 
1582 N.T. (Rhem) Acts i 25 Shew whom thou hast 
chosen, to take the place of this ministeneand Apoatleship, 
fiom the which ludas hath prevai icated x6xoB Jonson 
Alch, II 111, If you should now preuanqate, And, to yoMt 
owne particular lusts, employ So great, and cathobque a 
blisse. X857-83 Evelyn ffist. Relig (1850) II 305 How 
widely they differ and prevancate from the wholesome pre- 
cepts and doctrine delivered. x68x Wharton Soul World 
(1683) 6st Motion might easily prevancate, and 
wander, unless it were Ruled by the Intellect 


2 To deviate fiom straightforwardness; to act 
or speak evasively , lo quibble, shuffle, equivocate, 
AZ63X Donnd in Select (1840)257 Follow not these men 
m Lheir severity, nor m their facility to disguise and pre- 
vaiicate in thiii^ that are. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 
309 Let therefoie all men no longer pra-vancate with their 
Conscience (in matteis of some inconsiderable scruples) 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones x\iii viii, Do not hesitate nor 
pievancate , but answer faithfully and tiuly to every ques- 
tion I ask 1841 James Brigand xxmi, Perhaps we may 
ut It in such a way as to prevent his pievancating x865 
H Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 392 It is impossible 
for me either to conceal or to prevaricate^ 

1 3 Law a To betray the cause of a client by 
collusion with an opponent, b. To undertake a 
matter falsely and deceitfully in order to defeat the 
object professed to be promoted Ohs, 

1646 in Someis Tracis I 33 Noi is it an unusual thing for 
a Lawyer to be of Counal with one Party, and to prevari- 
cate, and be of Confedeiacy undei-hand with the adverse 
Party, 1636 Blount Glossop, s.v Calumniate^ He that 
undei takes ones sute, and either will not urge reasons in the 
behalf of his Clyent, or answei the Objections of his advei- 
saiy, when he is able, is said to Prevai natty i. to play the 
false Proctor 167a Cornells Inter ^r,y Prevancatey is 
when a man falsly and deceitfully seems to undei take a 
thing, ea mienitone that he may deshoy it, a 17x6 South 
Seim (1744) XI 182 For should a brother prevaricate and 
love false, nature itself would seem to upbraid his un- 
uman perfidiousness. 

t4. In etymological sense: To walk or go 
crookedly ; m quot., to plough crookedly. Ohs, 
x8o3 Rankcn Hist Fr once 1 . 424 They were careful not 
to pievancate, or make crooked serpentine ridges , but to 
make straight fuiiows and ridges. 

II. Transitive senses. 

1 6. To deviate from, transgress (a ‘law ', etc.). 
1595 Spenser State Irel Wks (Globe) 610/ 1 The lawes . 
are bithence either disanulled, or quite prevaricated through 
chaunge and alterations of times 1604 T. W right Passions 
VI 297 When the Soule did not prevancate the Lawe of 
God, or passe the hmittes of Reason 
+ 6 . To turn (anything) from the straight course, 
application, 01 meaning ; to pervert Obs, 

1S47 Ward Simp Cobier 2 He will therefore bestirre him 
to pievnricate Evangehcall Truths, and Ordinances 1660 
Jer Taylor Duct Dnbii i 11 rule viu, He may not pie- 
varicate this duty of a judge. 3682 Dryden Rehg Laici 
Pref, Wks (Globe) 189 X705 Sequel xiv, 0 1 Holy Times— 
when purity our Youth, And P[nests] pievancate the Sacred 
Truth, Desert the Ch[urc]h for meaner ends unknown. 

Prevaricating, ppU a [f. prec. + -iNa 2 .] 

1. That prevancates ; swerving from the proper 
course orfrom stiaightforward statement; quibbling. 

1641 Brathwait Merc Bni, Bj b. Pious basnfulnesse is 
unusuall to prevaricating transgressois 17x3 Addison CA 
Tariff Z2 The Court found him such a False, Shuffiing, Pre- 
vai icating Rascal 3833 J H NpWMAN/^/7««J1V. Ill (1876) 
308 Creeds, which were .mtolemble only because the badges 
of a prevaricating party, 

2. Deflectmg light so as to show objects 
crookedly rare 

1870 Lowcll Study Wind 237 Flowers made of French 
cambric spangled with dewdrop^i of pievancating glass. 
Prevarication (pri'vfenk^i Jon). Also 7 prea-. 
[=s F. privancattm (r 2 th c. in Littr^), ad. L. 
prt&vdncdHdn-evtf n. of action f. prstvaricdrl to 
PEEVABIOATB. 

x6oi Holland Phny xviii xix. I 579 The ploughman, 
unlesse he bend and stoupe forwaid must, leave much 
undone as it ought to be , a fault which in Latine we call 
Prevancation and this tearme appropiiate unto Husban- 
diie, IS borrowed from thence by Lawyeis.] 

1 1. Divergence from the right course, method, or 
mode of action a. Deviation from rectitude; vio- 
lation of moral law , transgiession, trespass, Obs 
X383 WvcLiF I Ttm, 11. X4 Forsoth the woraman was dis- 
ceyued in feith, in preuancacioun [gloss or brel..yng of the 
lawe] 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg (1892) 45 He was right 
couenable by cause of the curyng, the whiche by manere 
was semblable to the preuancacion, by lyk and tontiarye. 
1^8 Roy Rede me (Aib ) 119 Of all cure detestacions And 
sinfull prevaricacions Thou alone aite the defender 1665 
Wither Lord's Prayer 122 It was thereby subject to many 
mfiimities, and inclinable to all manner of Prevarications. 
X70X tr Le Clerc's Prim Fathers (1702) 337 That all Men 
do not die through the Death and Pievancation of Adam. 

t b. Departure fi om a rule, piiiiciple, or normal 
state ; perversion or violation of a law, §tc. j de- 
viation from truth or coirectness, error, breach 
of rule, irregularity Obs 

x6t3 Crooke Body of Man 258 So is her body a necessary 
being, a fist and not a second intention of Nature, her 
proper and ab«)lute worke not her error or preuarication 
xe>^Z^ 2 Vixox.HisiriO‘M(i 5 tix\ vr xii 533b,OnI^li-dayes 
men every where ruime to the Ale-house, to Playes, to 
Enterludes, and dances, to the very dension of Gods Name, 
and the prevarication of the day 1671 Howe Vanity Man 
Wks. 186a I. 430 It is equally a prevancation fiom true 
manhood to be moved with everything and with nothing, 
Z674 Owen Holy Sptni Wks 1852 III 146 It is no small 
prevarication in some Christians to give countenance to so 
putid a fiction. 

fc, hi Divergence from a straight line or course, 
(iSox see etymology above.] 1872 Newton in Rigaud 
Corr Set, Men (xBii) II 343 How much those errois aie 
increased or diminished, is to be estimated by the prevan 
catiou of the rays 

t2. Deviation from duty, violation of trust, 
corrupt action, esp. in a court of law Obs, 

1541 Paykel Catiline vii. ii b, Catilme (the whiche a fewe 
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PEEVENIENT. 


PREVAEICATIVB. 

dayes before was by preuancation and falsehod quite of pet> e 
theft) i5fo irutie ^ Godlte i? (S T S W8o Sen our Heh, in 
his office, Is l^ke in Preuaricnttoun, He >all re^saif sic l>ke 
Justice, Mak he nocht reformatioun, i66a J 1 >a\ils tr 
Oieartud Vay Amhass 115 1 he Inhabitants of Pleskou 
charg'd PasJan with prevarication in liis Kinploj incnt, and 
perfidiousness towards hib Prince 1727-41 Cihmhers Lycl , 
Prafant.aiion is also used for a secret abuse committed in 
the exercise of a public office, or of a commission gucii bj 
a private person. [Hence in Webster i8s8, etc.] 
ft. Law, See Pbevabicate t* 3. Ohs, 

155a Hulolt, is a collusion done in law e, 

.^wherby the one partje sufferetli the other to obta^ne in 
suite, to the entent to hurte or endomaqe some othei. i6a8 
Le Gr\s tr Barclay's Ar^^ms 256 If it shall appeare, that 
they haue forfeited then- laith, or wTonged then: Client by 
preuancation 1710 J H\BRisZtfr Techn JX^Prerauca- 
ihn^ m the Civil Law, is where an Informer colludes with 
the Defendant, and so makes only a feigned Prosecution. 

3 . Avoidance of plain dealing or straightfoiwaid 
statement of the truth, evasion, quibbling, shuffling, 
equivocation, double-dealing, dweption 
critiss Vines Lard*s Su^/ (1677I 4 i 3 » I •.shall clearly 
without any fraud or prevarication declare my opinion 
Marvell BeA, Trattsp. IL 388 When Doctor Hej- 
Iin’s Divinity ^all go for orthodox, or his Praevancations 
pass for History, you may then be reputed a Classical 
Author. X797 Burke Regie Peace 111. Wks. VIII 30+ 
Fraud and prevAiicatioa are servile \ices ai86z Elciclc , 
Crptlts, (1871) III V 337 Hume was a man utterly 
incapable of falsehood, or of premication of any kind 
186a Burton ^ Hunter (1863} 13a Mr Justice Best said 
be had a great mind to commit the witness for prevancation* 
PreVfk*riC 3 iti 76 , a, rare^K [f. L presvan^ 
can to Preyabicvte: see -ivb.] Characterized 
by or tending to prevarication 
x6S7 Hawxf Killing is fif. 38 The Impostors penalty, 
for his prevaricative and invective pamphlet, 

Prevaricator (priiraenkMoj). Also d-7 
-toUT, 7-9 pr 80 -. [a. L prsevarkdtor, agent-n, f 

to Pbevabicatb ; see -OB.] One who 

prevaricates. 

fl. One who goes astray, diverges, or deviates 
from the nght course ; a transgressor. Ohs, 

154E Becon Christmas Banquet 1 C iv b. The fyrst sinner, 

S fyrst preuaricatour be^t synneis bonde to death. 1582 
, T, (Khem,) GeU ii 18 For if I build the same things 
agame which I havedestroied, I make myself aprevartcatour 
[WYCLiF, Tindalk trespassour, 1611 transgressour] 1697 
CL Lesus Snake in Grass (ed 2) 74 Which neither Fox, nor 
any of his Followers have done , and therefore are accus'd 
by them as Prevancators from their own Principles. 1755 
Shollett Qmx, n. 11. xi. Thou prevancator of all the 
squirely ordinances of chivMry I 

t b. One who betrays a cause or violates a trust ; 
a renegade ; a traitor. Ohs, 
c X5S5 Harrsficlu Divorce Hen, VIII (Camden) 177 The 
King.. licensed Queen Katherine to choose counsellors 
where she would whereof some played very honest parts 
and stood stiffly and fast to her canse, some played the pre- 
vancatoi^, and fled from her to the King's side, a 1637 
B Jonson Underwoods^ Miisi to Master Colhyt Where 
loud Boasters, and peijur’d, with the infinite more Prevari- 
cators swarm. 

1 2 One who diverts something from its proper 
usej aperverter. Ohs, 

1694 D^Ubfcy i iv 1 40 A plague on thee, thou con- 
founded Prevancator of Language^ 1907 G G, Coulton in 
Coniemp, Rev June 797 Knowing that such prevaricatois 
of tithes were destined to find their part in hell \vith Cain. 

3 . One who acts or speaks so as to evade the strict 
truth ; a quibbler, shuffler, equivocator 

Bulwer Anthropomet, 21 Who have forced Art (the 
usum mutator of Nature) to turn praevaricator m humanity 
1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks 1845 VII 334 There was 
never seen worse reasoning than in that philosophical 
essay ; which . .proceeded from a prevancator 1741 Warbur- 
tonD/w Legal, II. il App. 46 Whor is to be done with this 
Prevancator? X760-72H Brooke (1792) II 
29 The judge cn^ out, Clerk, hand me up the examination 
of this prevancator 1893 Columbus (Oh 10) Dispatch 6 Sept , 
The prevancators, W'ho ever they were, said dogi could not 
be obtained. 

4 . At Cambndge University. An orator who 
made a jocose or satirical speech at Commence- 
ment; called also vaner (In quot. 1885 applied 
to the corresponding terrsi fihtts at Oxford.) Ohs 
exc Hist, 

(Cf. Cicero De Pat tit Otai, c. 36, § 126 Pnevaricator 
sigpiiflcateumqui m contrariis causis quasi varie essepositus 
videatut ) 

1614 J Chamberlain in Crt ^ Times ^as /(1848) I 304 
Ihe Bishop of Ely sent the moderator, the answerer, the 
vaner or prevaricator, and one of the repliers, that were all 
of his house, twenty angels a-piec& 1636 Laud m Peacock 
St^, Cmiibridge (1841) A p. xxv, St, Mary’s Church 
[Cambndge] at every Great Commencement is made a 
theatre and the pravancator’s stage, wheiein he acts and 
sets forth his profane and scumlous jests, 1706 Phillips, 
Prevancator , also a Master of Arts in the university of 
Cambndge, chosen to make an ingenious Satyucal Speech 
reflecting on the Misdemeanours of the pnncipal Members 
185* Coll, Life t, fas /84 The Fraevaricator's gibes weie 
launched forth at all present X885 Hazlitt in Antiquary 
Oct 1^4/1 Randolph the poet appeals to have been the 
prevancator for 1632 

1 6 * Law, (See Prevaeioate v 3.) Obs 
1638 Chilumgw Rehg, Prot, i Pref § 21 Do we know 
the Jesuits no better tlian so? What, are thej turned Pre- 
varicators against their own Faction? Are they likely 
Men to betray and expose their own Agents and Instru- 
njents? 1696 B, Ken nett Ronm Anhq, 11 in xvin. 136 
The Civihans define a Prevancator to be one that betiays 


I his C luse to the Adversary, and turns on the Criminal's side 
' whom he ought to prosecute 1793 Murppiy Tacitus (1805) 
HI 355 All persons concerned either in procuring or con- 
ducting for hire a collusne action, were to be tieated as 
public prev ai icators. 

Freva'ncatoryt d, rare [f. as Pbevabigate 
V, + -ORi ^ ] Characterized by iDrevancation ; 
prevaricating , evabive 

c 1636 BuAMti ALL Rep/ic 111 138 His fellows being examined 
either refused to answer, 01 gave such ambiguous and 
prevancatory answers, that some ingenuous Catholicks 
began to suspect that they fostered some treachery x8xa 
I W. Taylor m Monthly Mag, XXXIV. 415 E\hibiting the 
di'.grace of prevancatory witnesses. 

t Freva ricatri ce* Obs [ad late 

L. p} sevdncdtiic-em (Augustine) a female tranb- 
gressoT, fern, agent-n. : see Pbevaricatob; perhaps 
1 through Y ,prhvaiicatrtce (i 2th c. in Hatz -Darm ) ] 

^ A female * prevancator * or transgiessor, 

I CX450 Mil our Saluactoun 1x98 Oure ladie wold be 
purified to be of the lawe Executnee Yt sho ne shuld noght 
f be demed of the lawe preuancatnee * 

I iPrevary,?'. Obs [piob a OF prL 

I zwn<?r(i2thc in Hatz -Darm.), acl.L prpevdi icdrJi 
I see Pbevaricatb z/ ] tjaiis To pervert ~ Pbe- 
VAUICATE 7 ), 6. 

1341 R Copland Guydon^s Quest CJdrurg Bj b, He 
ought to knowe the accj dentes that chaunce to come in 
dyseases for often tymes it preuaryeth the same selfe cuie 
of the dyseases as Gaylen declaretn \orig totam cuiara piae- 
uancant et peruertunt} 

Pravaseil, obs Sc. f. Pbiyt Seal Prevate, 
obs. f. Pbivity. Prevay, obs f Pbivy. Preve, 
var Pbive v, Ohs ; obs f. Privi , Proof, Prove 
t Fre'veauce. Ohs [a. obs F. pre^ 

providence, provision (1617 in Godef.) *— late 
L. type *prssvtcienha, m sense of provideiUta 
see Previde.] Provision, m quot., the Frtrotsions 
of Oyfoid^ drawn up 1258. 

ct^S Chron Eng (Ritson) 1003 Bituene thebarouns ant 
the Wes gret stryvyng For the preveance of Oxne- 
ford, That sire Simound de Mountfort Memtenede. 

Prevei, obs. f Privy Prevelage, -lege, obs. 
if. Privilege, Prevely, obs. f. Privily. 
Prevenance (pre vihans), [a F ^rdoenance 
(prevana’ns) (also in Eng, use), f pi‘hven%r to an- 
ticipate, prepossess see Prevene and -ancb] 
Courteous anticipation of the desnes or needs o 1 
others , an obliging manner ; complaisance. 

1823 Scott QimtUn D Introd, A vwy conversable 
pleading man, with an air of privenance and ready civility 
of communication 1848 Thacreray Van Fair lii, The 
same good-humoarprlvenaMces, meriiment [etc.] 1876 Mrs 
Hopkins Rose Turq II xxvii 112 She did eveiytmng he 
asked carefully and well, but the sweet prevenance was gone 

t Pre veuancy. Ohs, ea?e-K [f as prcc. 
see -ANCY ] = prec. 

1768 Sterne Sent Joum (177s) I 52 La Fleui's preve- 
nancy (for there was a passport in his very looks) soon set 
every servant in the kitchen at ease with him 
Prevenant (pre vihant), a; andj^ rare. Also 
as French prdvenant [F., ong. pres pple of 
prdvemr to predispose, prepossess : see Pbevbne.] 
A a^. 

1 . In F. foim pr^mani (prev^nan) Courteously 
anticipating the needs of others ; obliging 
1770 Mme D'Arblay Early Diasy (1889) 1 . 86 Theie is 
something in his manner privenant 
1 2 = PREVENIENT 2 Qhs, rare~\ 

1790 Bystander 386 He made me comprehend a wide 
difference between grace prevenant and grace co opeiant 
B. sh Something that precedes , an antecedent. 
1876 W. G Ward Ess, Philos Theism (1884) I 318 On 
reflection, we think it will be satisfactory if we use the 
word ‘ prevenant ’ to denote what he calls ' cause 

Preveue (piM n), v. Chiefly Sc Now rare or 
Ohs Also 6 preuine, -veynne, prsevene, pra- 
ueiii(e, 7 preveen(e, -w(e)iiie [ad L,prfezfemre 
to come before, precede, anticipate, hindei, excel, 
f prs 3 , Pbe- a. + venete to come. So F. pr^entr 
(1539 in Hatz.-Darin.) ] 

+ 1 . trans. To take action before or m anticipa- 
tion of (a person or thing), a. To anticipate, 
take precautions against (a danger, evil, etc ) , ^ 
hence, to prevent, frustrate, evade. Ohs, 
i45fl Sir G Haye Law Anus (S.T S ) 270 Na man suld 
byde his dede, seand it cum till him , bot he suld prevene it, 
and he mycht And sen a man seis his fa cum to geve him 
mortall woundis , he wald ptevene the strakis 1533 
Bellknden Livy in xvi (STS) IL 13 Be my calamyte 
5e may eschew or ellis prevene siclike displesens in tymes 
cummyng 1378 Privy Council Scot III 12 Gif thair 
J^easonabill interprysis be not . . spedilie prevenit 1650 
Kau Monm tr SenauU's Man bee Guilty 329 His justice 
doth never through punishments pievene our sms a 1657 
Balfgur Ann. ScoU (1824-5) II 54 Mischieffe.,wiche the 
Lordes of prwey counsaill wyssly preweined 1678 Sir G 
Mackenzie Cnm Laws Scot 11 xxix § 2 (7699) 276 That 
the Crime committed, may be punished, to preveen the 
Eiroiir of others. 

To act before or more quickly than (a person 
or thing); hence, lo- forestall, supplant] also 
ahsol to intervene Obs, 

z 5 oo-» Dunbar Poems xlvii 70, I salbe als weill luvit 
agane, T hair may nojaneler me prevene x6oo Jas, VI in 
Lett, JOS, 9* Eltz, (Camden) 132 In this office of kyndnes 


touaidis me, ye haue farre praueined all other kings my 
confedeiatis 1650 E^rl Monm tr SeuaulCs Man hec. 
Guilty 73 When the Pagans were sui priced with any danger, 
and that instinct did in them prevene reasoning, they im- 
plor'd the succour of the tiue God 1708 J Philips Cyder 
J, 43 If thy indulgent Care Had not pi even’d, among un- 
body'd Shades I now had wandei’d 
t c, Theol « Pbbvent v 4, 4 b. Used esp in 
reference io prevenient grace , see Prevenient 2, 
1588 A King ti. Cautsius’ Caiech 220 The beginning of 
lustification in men of perfect aige mon be tam of the grace 
of God praevening tham through lesus Christ 1600 Hamil- 
ton Facile Traictise m Cath Ti actaies (S. T S ) 223 Saue 
our king, o loid, preuine him in the bhssings of your sueit- 
nes Ps. XXI 3 J 1633 W Struther True Happmes 
47 All these works of the Soul neither breed in us, neithei 
begin at ns, but he preveeneth us in them all 1662 A 
Petrie Ch Hist i m § 2 28 Our good things are both 
God’s and ours, because he preveeneth us by inspiring that 
we do will 

fd. *SV Law, Of a court or judge To take 
fiom (anolbei) the preferable right of jurisdiction, 
by exeicising the first judicial act Obs 
1678 Sir G Mackenzii: Cnm Laws Scot n, 11 § 5 (1699) 
182 Where many Judges are competent, they may preveen 
one anothei, and prevention is defyned to be aniicipatio 
sive praeoccupatio nsusjurtsdzcitoms, 
fa. To take in advance, a. To preoccupy, 
prepossess Ohs rau’^'^, 

15x3 Douglas AEnezs i xi 5^ Bot he [Cupid] Can 
[•= gan] her dolf spreit for to pievene and steir, Had bene 
disvsit fia luif that mony 3eir 
f b. Of death, etc.; To oveitake prematurely. 
1567 Glide 9- Godhe B, (STS) 165 Thocht pest, or swoid 
wald vs preuene, Befon our hour, to slay vs dene. 1596 
DALRYMPLEtr Leslie's Hist Scot ii 158 Bot this capitane 
IS preuemed m Camelodune w* deitli m few dayes 

f o To anticipate (a time) by earlier action ; to 
provide beforehand for (a coming event). Ohs. 

XS70 Saiv Poems Reform xii 150 Best wer, I think, 
mycht we preuene aone day. a 1578 JjIndesay (Pitscottie) 
Chrm, Scot (S T SO I 397 The Bcottis prevenit the tyiiie 
and past fourtht at midnight to the fieldis 1596 Dalrymple 
tr Leslie's Hist Scot ix 261 He oft vset to preueine 
matei is of waicht with a sad counsell and graue, pt eueining 
the tyme to cum, with Judgement incredible 
8 . In lit. sense ot the Latin ; To come 01 go 
before ; to precede, rai e, 
iS^ Dalrvmpi e tn Leslie's Hist Scot x 433 Preueineng 
al the rest, [he] landis m Scotland the flist of IMaii 1869 
Holland Kdthi tna ii 107 Till oui poor race has passed the 
tortuous yeais That he prevening the millennium 
Hence Prevd’ning vhl sb , anticipation , ppl, a , 
pievenient, 

1633 W Struther True Happmes In Spnitual things 
we must ascend from gifts to grace, and in giace from a 
preveening to an exciting grace 1662 A. Petrie Ch Hist, 
J 111 § 2 28 By preveening giace and good will following, 
that which is the gift of God, becomes our woik 1678 Sir 
G Mackenzie Crtvt Laws Scot i. xxi § 2 (1699) xix If it 
could have been pioved that the wrong was done iraine- 
diatly without any preveening provocation 

Preve'uience. rare, [f. as next • see -enoe.] 
a = Pbbvenanoe. b. The fact or condition of 
being prevenient. 

1859 Mrs. Stowd Minister's Wooing xxv, Striving by a 
thousand gentle preveniences, to spare her from fatigue and 
caie.^ 1864 Webster, the act of anticipating, 

or going before , anticipation. 1872 O Shipley Gloss Eccl, 
Terms 417 They [Semi-Pelagians] held freewill and pre- 
destination from foreknowledge, denying the prevenience of 
grace 

Prevenient (priVfment), a, [ad. L. prse- 
vement-em^ pres pple. of prsroemre see Pbevene.] 
1 . Coming before, piecedmg, previous, antecedent. 
1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Prevenient^ coming or going 
before, preventing 1800 Lamb Lei to Manning 3 N o v., Wks, 
(1865) 5^ Which stupidly stood alone, nothing prevenient or 
antevement iSwSiaH Taylor Artevclde m Lay Elena 
'I’he darker, soberer, sadder gieen Prevenient to decay 
1859 C Barker Assoc Pnne in 64 The vaiious pre- 
disposing or prevenient agencies existing in Europe X893 
Salmon Chr Doctr Iinmort v 11. 518 It could not take 
effect until two prevenient events had occurred, 
b Hence, Anticipatory, expectant. Const, of, 
18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 286 She, of the time pieve> 
nient, on the spiay, That overhangs the couch, with wakeful 
ga^e, Expects the sun 1881 J &mon in Mature XXIV 
374/1 Unless tliey be regulated and inspected under a special 
law m much the same prevenient spirit as if they were 
prostitutes under the Contagious Diseases Act 1889 
Macm, Mag Aug 300/2 Prevenient of all disgraceful sick- 
ness or waste in the unsullied limbs 
2 Antecedent to human action. Prevemeiit graces 
m Theol,^ the grace of God which precedes lepent- 
ance and conversion, predisposing the heart to seek 
God, previously to any desire or motion on the part 
of the recipient. See Pbevene z; i c, Pbeyent v 4, 
AI1607 J Raynolds Proph Haggai ix. Ufl49) 100 Gods 
grace must be both prevenient to go before, and subsequent 
to follow after us in all things. 1667 Milton P, L, xi. 3 
From the Mercie-seat above Prevenient Grace descending 
had remov'd The stonie from thir hearts, and made new 
flesh. 1747 IXALLY^t Amyntor ^ Theodora in 127 Love 
celestial whose prevenient aid Forbids appioaching ill 
X809-X0 Coleridge Fnend (i8xB) HI. 85 The articles of 
prevenient and auxiliary grace 1849 ^ Wilberforce 

Doctr Bapi, (1850) 59 Since this action of prevenient grace 
does not supersede human responsibility, it can only per- 
suade, it^ cannot coerce 1904 J R. ILlingwoeth CAr. 
ChartK IX 167 This desire .must come from God, by what 
technaally called His prevenient or antecedent grace. 
laid 168 There is nothing m this term ' prevenient grace * 
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PREVENT. 


PEBVBNIENTLY, 

to favour the Calvmistic doctrine of irreiiistible and inde- 
fectible grace 

Hence Preve nlently adv.^ antecedently, pre- 
viously laie. 

1633 T Adams £,vp 2 Peter 11 3 This is a course that 
shall make men eithei pieveniently thankful, or inexcusably 
desperate 1880 Mrs Wiiitistly Odd or Even ^ xxv, Neatly, 
and perhaps, preveniently, discharged her conscience 
t Freveni*re, erron for PRasMUNixtB. 

c 1460 IVtsdom 859 in Mao 0 Plays 63 A * pieueniie facias ’ 
than Iiaue as tyght, And j>ou xall nurle hyra, so i>at he xall 
haue I-now 

t Preve'nt, ppl. a Ods, [ad. 1. J>rmeui-us, 
pa pple. of prsxivmTre to Puevbne ] Pievented, 
m various senses chiefly as pple. ; see the verb. 

f 1420 Pallad on Ihtsh i 248 And tilyng, whenne hit 
tyme is hit to do, Is not to rathe >f dayis thryisfyue Hit be 
pieuent, 1432-30 tr Ihgden (Rolls) IV 397 Ihe leeches 
seide the defoimite of the childe to be causede in that the 
dewe lyme of childenge was prevente [L dehita iemfio? a I 
ii^mtemssefi C1430 tr De Imitaiwm n viii 49 But if I 
pou be pieuent and noiisshtd wij> his giace. 1482 Monk ! 
0/ Evesham (Arb ) 46 Ye retnembre how a ceilen cytson of 
this place was hastly preuent of dethe and sodenly dyed 
1521 adshands Si Irefhupge, 2nd Balado to Anctonr 23 
With deth pieuent he myght nothyng leplique. 

Prevent (priVe nt), v [f ppl. stem 

Q>i p s&venTrc , see Prevene, and cf, prec] 

I. ti. tram. To act before, in anticipation of, 
or in piepaiation for (a future event, 01 a point of 
lime, esp the time fixed for the act) ; lo act as if 
the event or time had already come Ohs 

1432-50 tr, Hidden (Rolls) VI 37 'I he peple prevente that 
feste by the abstinence of a monethe [L, jejnnio seventim 1 
x^^’j-^RollsofPailt V 623^1 Beltei it were to pievente 
the tyme, and occupic the seid Adversary at home, than to 
siiffie Uym to entie this Londc 1533 Covbrdai e Ps cmx 
148 Myne eyes pieuentoy* night watches, y* I might bo 
occupied in thy woides. x6ox Sfiaks Jul C v i 103 But 
I do fmdo It Cowardly^ and vile, For feare of what might 
fall, so to preuent The time of life a j 6 z 6 Bacoh A tl, 
(1650) 4 lie had pievented the Houre, because we might 
have the whole clay befote us, for our Busmesse 1633 G 
Hlrdfrt lem/le, Self-condemnaiton, Thus we pi event the 
last gi eal day. And judge our selves 1694 CoNGRn\ r Dmble- 
Dealer iv xv, Who does not prevent the houi of Love out- 
stays the time. 1752 Hump Ess 4- Treat (1777) I 150 
Cffilia, preventing the appointed hour, chides my tauly 
steps, X813 Scott Rohd^ ir iv, Beitiam from the towers, 
preventing day, With Wilfrid took his early way 

b To meet befoichand or anticipate (an objection, 
question, command, clesiie, want, etc.) arch. 

« *S33 Fritji Anoifm Bk. agst Rnstell Wks (1820) 217 
To these two points I answer, preventing their objection, 
that they should not despise it, because of niy youth xSS3 
T. Wilson Rhet looAuticipacion is when we pieuent those 
wordes that another would saie, and disproue theim as vn- 
true, or at least wise answere vnto them x588Ky» Househ 
Phil Wks (1901) 240 So that I preuented his desiie, and 
in some bort to batislie him, said 1 was neuer till nowe in 
this Countrey. x^3 in Vaney Mem (1892) I 124 ^ly 
hopes are that your religious care hath pievented these 
admonitions X667 Dryden Maiden Queen ii 1, Your 
goodness still prevents my wishes 1700 in Col Rec. 
Pennsylv I, 597 , 1 am glad, wee have prevented their Com- 
mands in doing it befoie they came. 1788 Disiniei csted 
Love I 5 Thus he prevented all my wants 1830 Wordsw. 
Russian Fugitive i. v, She led the Lady to a seat Pie- 
ventecl each desiie ifeo Ssfroerv F, Fatile^h xhv, It will 
be the study of my hie to prevent youi every wish—— . 

* Prevent ' means to forestall in that sense. 

t e intr, or ahsol To come, appear, or act before 
the time or in anlicipation Ohs 

15425/ PapeisHen.VlII^lYi 190 ThEmperour fearing 
the comming of the Tuiques power this next yere, entendetli 
to prevente, and also to goo Hym self befor into Italic, X609 
BiRLR(Uouay) i Macc x 4 Let us pi event to make peace 
with him, before he make witli Alexander against us. x 5 a 6 
Bacoij Sylva § 403 Strawbeiries watered now and then 
with water wherein hath been steeped Sheeps-dung will 
prevent and come early. 

2 . irons. To act before or more quickly than 
(another person or agent) , to anticipate in action 
Now raj'e and air/t, 

1523 Skelton Garl, Laurel 428 So I am preuentid of 
my brethern tweyne In rendrynge to youthankkis meritory 
1526 PUgi Pet/, (W, de W. 1531) 106 Our lordeknowynge 
all thouglites & wordes, picuented Ins discyples, & made 
answere nym. selfe 1556 Robinson tr Mot e's Utop Epist, 

P, Giles (Arb.) 25, I shouIUe preuent him, and take fiome 
him the flower and grace of the noueltie 2627 Hake- 
wit L Apol (1630) 6tn Advert , I finde my selfe for the 
maiiie matter prevented by St^hanus Pannonius in that 
booke of his, 1675 Hobbes Odyssey xv 146 Whil wliat to 
answer he was taking care, Helen prevented him 1715-16 
PovnLet ioE Blount 20 Mar,, I know you have pi evented 
me in this thought, as you always will in any thing that's 
good 1758 BuCK&TONit Comm I Introd 3a Perhaps I 
could now . suggest a few hints in favour of univeisity 
learning -but in these all who hear me, I know, have 
already pievented me, 1776 Gibbon Deck Sf F, vi I, 154 
The foitunate soil assisted, and even pievented, the hand of 
cultivation x8o8 Helen St Victor Ruins ofRtgonda I 6 
B’oventi wished ,to ask the father’s consent to address his [ 
daughter, when he was pievented by the baron’s asking his 
advice 111 point of providing a husband I 

b. Canm Law * To transact or undertake any 
affair before an inferior, by right of position' 
{OassdVs EncycL Diet,) \ -Prevene v, i d. Cf. 
Pueyenxion a a. 

3 . To come, anive, or appear before, to precede ; 
to outrun, outstrip. Now rare and arch 

1523 St, Papers HetuVULVl, 193 The Freuce men ,.di8- 
VOL VII 


cendyd with incredible diligence, preventing thestimation 
off all the Italians. X538 Cromwell in Mernman Life d- 
Lett (1902) II 138, I have sent it vnto hym after the 
departure of the said Muriell, to thentent he rayght pie- 
vente thambassadours poste and you have leasure to con- 
suite and advise vpon the same. 1557 N. T. (Genev) 
I Thess IV. 15 We which Ijiie shal not preuent them 
[Wyclif schulennot come before hem, Tindaeb shall not 
come yerre they] which slepe a 1586 Sidney Aicadia t 
(1622) 33 J'he suniie could nevei prevent him with earli- 
nesse ^xi648 Ld Herbert Li/e (1886) 175, I went from 
Lyons to Geneva, wheie I found also my fame had pre 
vented my coming 1655 Fuller C/i, Hist i 1 § 15 To 

g rove our Old Style before the New (which prevents our 
imputation by ten dayes ) 011766 Mas. F. Sheridan 

Sidney Bidulph V 6 , 1 am an eaily user, j et my lord V 

prevented me the next morning, for I found him m the 
pailoui when I came down stairs 

tb Jig, To outdo, siupass, excel Ohs, 

1540 Morysine Fives* futrod JFysd, livhtBt not onely 
euen with them that honour the, but pieiiente them whan 
thou mayste, 1548 Udall, etc Erasm Pat Matt 11 26 
Preuentiiig the lewes, which weie thought to be next vnto 
God 1634 Sir T. Herbert Ttav 52 Had Vulcan and 
his Cyclopes beene working there, there noise had beene 
pievented 1660 tr Amyraldus* 'head, cone Rehg,\\ vin 
270 To pi event and go beyond all the world in respect. 

4 . Theot t etc To go before with spiritual guid- 
ance and help * said of God, or of his grace anti- 
cipating human action or need arch 
1531 Tindalt Exp r yohn (1537) 34 In all that we do or 
thjiike well he pieuenteth vs with his grace 1548-g 
(Mai ) Bk Com, Prayer^ Collett zjth Smd Trinity, 'lhat 
thy grace maye alwayes preuoute and folowe us. Ibid, 
Communion ad fln , Preuent us, O loide, in all ourdoinges, 
with thy most giacious fauour 1597 J T. 5 m//. Paules 
Ct 6$ The benignitie of God did alwaies prevent me, from 
many dangeis fieed me 1676 Hale Coniempl i 45 The 
Spirit of Truth and Wisdom, that doth really and truly but 
sect etly pi event and direct them avjxx KENi7z7L Love 
Wks (1838)3030 let thy grace ever pi event, accompany, 
and follow me. 1841 Trench Patahhs, Lost Sheep (i860) 
371 It is III fact only the same tiuth that grace must pre- 
vent as well as follow us 1869 Gouiburn /’ w/j Holiness 
ii 12 God in It pievents us (m the old sense of the word 
* prevents '), anticipates us with His Grace 

b. Said of Ihe action of God's grace, held to 
be given in order to predispose to repentance, faith, 
and good works. See Prevenient 2 at ch 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bl Com Ptayet, Collect Easter Day, As 
by thy speaall giace, preuentyng us, thou doest putte 
in onr myndes good detyres 15& At tides of Rehg x, 
We haue no power to do good woikes without the giace of 
God by Chiiste pieuentyng vs, that we may haue a good 
wyll, &. woikyng with vs, when we haue that good wyll 1563 
Homilies n Rogation JFeek lu (1859) 485 If any will we 
have to rise, it is lie that pieventeth our will, and disposeth 
us tbeieto 1577 St* Aug (Longman) 79 Who is 

so hard harted that he will not be softened by the love of 
God pi eventyng man with so hai ty good will, that he vouch- 
safed to become man for mans sake ? 1^0 Devout Commnn, 
(1688) I3S If thy grace prevented us before repentance, that 
we might leturn, shall it not much more pi event repenting 
stnneis, that -we may not perish? 1842 Manning Setnn 
(1848) II 11. 19 Baptismal regeneiation is the very highest 
and most perfect "form of the doctrine of God's fiee and 
Boveieign gidce, preventing all motions, and excluding all 
merit on our pait 

t o. To come in front of, to meet in front • to 
meet with welcome or succour; to meet with 
hostility 01 opposition, to confront. Ohs, 

X535 CovFRDALE Ps. xvii[i] j 8 They preuented me [i?. F, 
came upon me] in the tyme of my trouble, but y“ Lorde 
was my defence, 1560 Bible (Genev ) yoh 111 12 Why did 
the knees preuent me? and why did I sucke the breastes? 
x 6 ix — Amos IX, 10 All the sinners of my people shall die 
by the sword, which say The euill shall not ouertake nor 
preuent vs. ' 

II, f6. To forestall, balk, or baffle by pi evious 
or precautionary measures, Ohs or merged m 7. 

X560 Bible (Genev ) IFisd iv, 7 Thogh the righteous be 
pieuented withdeath,yetshalhebeinrest ts^Ifisi, yaeob 
d* Esau V. IV, 111 Hazl Dodsley II. 250 Thy biother Jacob 
came to me by subtlety, And brought me venison, and so 
prevented thee. x6oo J, Pory tr Leo's AJnea iii. 128 The 
King was pieuented by vntimely and sudden death befoie 
he could bring his purpose to effect 1697 Potter Aniiq 
Gteecen xiv (1715) 315 Unlucky Omens were,. Especially 
if the Beast prevented the Knife, and dy'd suddenly X737 
WiiiSTON yosephns, Antiq ii x, § 2 Moses prevented the 
eneniies. and, led his army before those enemies weie 
appnzeu. 

e. To cut off beforehand, debar, preclude (a 
person or other agent) from, deprive of a purpose, 
expectation, etc Now rate or meiged m 7. 

x54g Latimer ist Setm hef Edm, FI (Arb ] 34 How dyd 
wycked lesabell preuente kynge Hachabs herte fiom god 
and al godhnes, and Anally vnto destruction 1586 Mar- 
LOWE 1st Pi Tamhuri v 11 335 As the gods, to end the 
1 1 ojans' toil Prevented Turnus of Lavinia 1624 Hey wood 
Gunaik, VI. 273 The Consul! was prevented of his purpose. 
X673 Dryden Assignation Ep Ded , I have declar'd thus 
much before hand, to prevent You from Suspicion, that 
I intend to Interest eitberyour Judgment or your Kindness 
X755 B Martin Mag Aits ^ Sc xv i loi, I should hcarce 
regret Death so much on any woildly Account as prevent- 
ing me of so desirable a Sight 18x3 L Hunt in Examtn^ 
15 Feb, 97/2 A wall prevents me from this sight xSSa W E. 
Forster Let 23 Api in ig/A Cent Oct (x8B8) 6x5 To pre- 
vent men fiom the fulfilment of their contracts, or in any 
way, by boycotting or otherwise, to intimidate them from 
the &11 enjoyment of their rights 
7 , To stop, keep, or hinder (a person or other 
agent) from doing somethmg. Often with const, 
omitted (The usual word for this sense.) 


1663 Wood Life 7 July (0 H.S ) I 480 If not pievented 
by raine [they] would have lode before the corps [ =: corpse] 
up the street 1665 Manley Grotms* Low C IFarresQo^^ 
1 he Fortifications were veiy weak, and the enemy pre- 
vented them in perfecting their design z6y4 Askmolb 

Diaty (1774) 343 This night Mr T was in dangei of 

being robbed, but most stiangely prevented x7xt bvvirr 
Conduct of Allies Wks 1765 IX. 104 So gieat a numbei of 
troops as should be able to prevent the enemy fj om ei ect- 
ing their magazines 1758 Blackstone Comm I. 24 1 he 
intention is evidently this j by preventing piivate teachers 
within the walls of the city, to collect all the common lawyers 
into the one public university, which was newly instituted 
m the suburbs. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxxi 22 
Ihrough the univeise celestial light Glides freely, and no 
obstacle prevents X839 KaiGHTLEYAf;.rif Eng II 31 Hem y 
took due precautions to prevent the hull fiom gelting into 
his dominions. 1875 Jowrir Plato (ed a) V 35* There is 
nothing to prevent us from considering the subject of law. 
b Const, obj. and gerund 

Pi event me going appears to be short for pi event we 
fi om going, pe> h influenced by pi event my going (8 b) 
i68p Col Rec Pennsybv I 253 Any Expedient for pre- 
venting ffurther heats ainseing vpon such occasions r/iS 
J Pox IVandeiei' 147 A free Confession, easily prevents 
a little Error giowing to a great Evil, 1765 Geo III Let 
to Gen Conway in Ellis Otig Lett Ser. iii IV. 379 The 
only method by which the French can be prevented sett- 
hng on the coast of Newfoundland 1768 Sterne Sent 
yourn (1778) I 134 {fmtend^ She had been pievented 
telling me her story, 1807 Southey Let to N Lighifoot 
24 Apr , Circumstances have prevented me going to PoUu- 
gal 1835 Whewell in Todhunter ll'iit (1876) IT 
2x6 Sedgwick is prevented joining you by a misfortune m 
his family 1867 Mori ey But he 92 To prevent this becom- 
ing a senous affair 1874 Dasent Half a Life II 275, 

I know of no accident that ought to prevent you being in 
the first class, 

8 . To provide befoiehand against the occurrence 
of (something) ; to render (an act or event) im- 
practicable or impossible by anticipatory action; 
to preclude, stop, hinder. (A chief current sense.) 

In the eailier quots the notion of anticipating or acting 
previously is generally prominent ; in modern use that of 
frustrating 

*S 48 Eiyot, Pisecidere causam helh, to preuent and 
take awaie clean e the occasion of warre. X624 Laud 
Dimy 13 Dec , He prevented his punishment by death 
1669 Sturmy Manner's Mag, Penalties fy Forfeit nijb, 
If all concerned had knowledge of what they should 
know, they might prevent this loss and damage 1736 
Butler Anal ii v. Wks. 1874 I 209 Persons may do a 
gieat deal themselves towaids preventing the bad conse- 
^euces of their follies x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) I 489 
To place the legal estate in trustees, on purpose to prevent 
dower. 1836 W, Irving Astoria III 213 Should any thing 
occur to pi event his leturn 1863 Gro EriOT Rotnola 
xxYui, He., had pioduced the very impression he bad 
sought to prevent 1873 Ruskin Eagle's iv. § 61 We cannot 
prevent the religious education of our childien more utterly 
than by beginning it in lies. 

b. Const, geiund (or vbl. sb.) ; raiely clause. 

1704 N N, tr. BocealtnUs Advis.fr, Pnmass. II 174 
All the Monarchies in the Woi Id.. consult in a General 
Diet how to prevent being Oppress’d by ’em 1769 Goldsm 
I/ist, Rome (1786) I PreS 6 It was found no easy matteL 
to prevent crowding the facts, xS^r Lane Arab Nts I. 

II ZI2 Tbou hast prevented my sleeping ftom the commence- 
ment of darkness until morning. X847 Marrvat Childr, FT. 
Foiesf XXI, I shall not prevent your going 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 13s What, forsooth, prevents That., I fulfil of 
her intents One she had the most at heart ? 

•\ 9 . To keep (somelhing) from befalling oneself, 
to escape, evade, or avoid by timely action Ohs, 
X59X Sylvester Du JBarias i vi 245 Th’hast not onely 
lent Prudence to Man, the Perils to prevent, Wherewith 
these foes threaten his feeble life 1598 W Piiillib 
Lwschoien x68/i The cloud came with a most horrible 
Storme, and fell vppon them before they coulde preuent it. 
1632 Lithgow Ttav X 439 To conclude this Epitome of 
Fiance, three things I wish the way-faiingman to preuent 
there 1705 H ickeringt ll cr 11 Wks 1716 III 87 
Fox had the Wit to keep his own Fingers out of the Fire, 
and prevent the Honour of dying a Martyr. i7xoShaftesb, 
C florae (1737) I !»• L 290 Thesuiest method to prevent 
good sense, is to set up something in the room of it 
'1*10. To frustrate, defeat, bring to nought, render 
void or nugatory (nn. expectation, plan, etc ) Ohs, 
*535 Lydgate's Chron Troy Address to Rdr., To preuent 
the malice of suche, as shal happlye accompte my trauayle 
herein rather rashe presiimpcyon x6x6 Sir C. Mountagu 
in Bncdeucfi MSS, (Hist MSS Comm.) I, 248 The putting 
off of the airaignments spent much money and prevented 
most men’s expectations 1622 Bacon Hen FIT 4 Which 
if It had beene true, had preuented the Uitle of the Lady 
EU/-abeth. aiS^z Brome Queeues Exchange iv. 1 Wks 
1873 III. 523 All our art, And the Kings policy will be 
prevented, 

tu. mtr or ahsol. To use preventive measures. 
Usually with extension, that , , not, hut that. Ohs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decaeoi don (1602) 303 Doth it not stand 
henn hand to preuent that the number of cathohks do not 
increase? x6oi Shaks Tnl C 11 i 28 So Csesar may, 
Then least he may, preuent 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Bocca- 
lini's Advts fr Paruass i xiv (1674) *7 ™ impossible 

to prevent, but that a pair of shooes should m proce^ of 
time become toin. 2723 Present St Kusna U 122 'Ihe 
Design was, to prevent that no body might be sent to 
meet me 

m +12. causative To hasten, bring about or 
put before the time or prematurely; to anticipate. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm Par Mutt xxvi. xi6 As pre 
uentyng the honour of his burial 1553 Brende Q Curtivs 
vrn 54 Whjchecounteitthe most gloryous thyng to pre- 
uente their awne deathe. 1654 Whitlock Zootonna 230 
Such ab aie of this nature, prevent the Worlds Doome, and 
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PBEVENTABILITY. 

their own, not suiting for the general Conflagration, but 
beginnuig it. «»683 Olokau Suuefttj/ Flu m Stcktuss 
n L (1686) 59 Fear is like to prci ent and do the work of 
my Distemper 

1 13 To take possession of or occiip> liefoienand , 
to employ before another person Obs. 

1577-87 lloLiNSHED Chi on I 73/1 Preuentingeueriecon- 
uenient place where the barbarous people might he in wait 
todoo mt^chirfe, Ihtd 148/1 Ihus like a wotthie pnnce 
and poUtike gouemor, he preuented each way to resist the 
force of his entmies, and to safegard his subiects 

tb. To preoccupy, prejudice (a person s mind) 

1551 Robissov tr Ulop (1895) 97 Who!»e myndes 

beSl reddje prenented with cleane contrarjc persuasjoni 
1654 tr JfarimFs Coftff. Cbtuas^ Rather, [not to] accuse 
the least default m his ^vereign’s judgement, though pre 
vented, by very unjust impressions 1704 He vbue Duci 
Hisi (1714) I H3 Without labouring to prevent the Minds 
of People by a studious Excuse 17x8 J Chamberlayw- 
AV/rjf PAiios (1730) Ded , Endeavounng to prevent your 
lordslup in Favour of my Author. 

Hence Prove nted ppL a 

1605 Bacoy Ada Learn, n xvii. § 4 In this same antici- 
pated and prevented knowleds^ no man knoweth how he 
came to the knowledge which ne hath obtained 

Preventable (prrve-ntaVl), a [f. PRB7E^^^ 
af. + -ABLB; cf. mcepicLbU^ aitnbutabU, creditable. 
See also PbbvbktibleJ That may be prevented, 
capable of prevention. 

X640 Bp. REVYOLDsPVi«t/«*rxJ,TljeIgnoraDceof the End is 
far more preventable thanoftheMeanes xSaS in Webster. 
1859 Kingsley A/wtf (1860) II 315 Lord Shaftesbury told 
wn just now that there were xoo/3» preventable deaths in 
England eveiyyear. 1871 Naphevs t^CureDts 34 
All preventable diseases. 1870 Lubbock Addr Pol 4* Editc 
viu. X47 1 hts immense loss due to preventable causes 

Hence Sreventahl’litv. 


x8So in Worcester citing Ee Rezr 1883 Nature 10 Apr 
574/2 Knowledge of the Causation or PreventabiUty ot some 
important Disease X894 W Walker Ntst Congregai Ch, 
U, S 357 His theories regarding the nature and pieventa- 
hility of sin. 

Preventative (prjVe^ntativ), a and sb Also 
Serron -itive. [f Prevent 1;. +-ative. Seeabo 
Preventive, the preferable formation.] 

A adj « Preventive a 2, 2 b, 2 c 
1654-66 Earl Orrery Par/zi;;/ (r676l58i All preventative 
tboujzhts of hostility were silenced, vjaa Db Foe P/agne 
M7 To send a preventative Mediane to the Father of the 
Child xSza A. Ramkek Niei Ft ance IX v 104 This was 
merely a preventative measure, x 85 o Warier Sea-board 
IL 207 No jpreventati\ e man but knew the name of Coaly 1 
1884 Ckr fyorid 10 July 513/3 Its action has been rather 
preventative than corrective. 

B sb . » Preventive sb 

*77$ S. J Prvtt Liberal Opin. exv (3783! lY 75 Without 
meeting any new preventative in my way, I at length took 
by the hand my fnend Air Oreea 1776 Adasi Suith 
iPi N IV. V (1869) 11 116 The most effectual preventative 
of a famine^ 3809 Syd, Smith Serm, 1 413 The mO'it 
effectual preventati'^ against the penis of idle opulence 
x8za Wellington in Gurw Le^ 1x838) IX 462 , 1 shall 
not trouble Government.. with suggestions of remedies or 
preventatives X&19 Lyttov Devereux itr iv, The only 
preventative to rebellion is restraint 1B47 Lewps Htd 
Philos (18531 233 A preventative against ill fortune. 

b. Med «= Preventive sb . b 

1774 Pemkant Tour Scot tn 177a. 175 The practice of bleed- 
ing— asapreventitive against thepleunsy 1793 Washington 
IVTit, Ci8^ XII 395 Wearing flannel next me skin is the 
best cure for, and preventative of the Rheumatism I ever 
tried. x8ia Southby Omniaua II 365 A preventative for 
canine madness 1848 J. H Nfwman Loss 4 Gain 163 
Dr Bailite's mventative of the flatulency which tea pro- 
duces x^Mrs A £ James />/^ Househ 
Essence of Jamaica ^ger, which is a very good preventa* 
tive ofsea-sickness 

Preventer (pi fvcntai). [f Prevent +-er 1 . 
See also Prbventor ] One who prevents 
fL One who goes or acts before another, an 
anticipator Obs . 

x6a4 Bacon IVarta SpainVFcs 1879 1 540/2 The arch- 
duke was the assailant, and the preventer, and bad the 
fniit of his diligence and celerity. 

tb The rhetoncal figure of procatalepsis, by 
which an opponent's arguments aie anticipated, 
x^ PoTTBNHAAt Btig Poesteiv xix (Arb) 239 , 1 will also 
call him the figure of presupposall or the preuenter, for by 
reason we suppose before what may be said, or perchaunce 
would be said, by our aduersary, or any other, we do preuent 
them of their aduantage, 

2 . A person or thing that hinders, restrains, or 
keeps something from occurring or being done. 

1587 Greene Penelopes mb Wks. (Giosart) V. 150 Con. 
sideration, the pieuenter of had I wist, tied him to the per- 
forming of these forenamed premisses a 1684 Leighton 
Comr/i. i Pet Wks (x868) 274 Prayer that preventer of 
judgments, xyas Bradley Font Diet &v Wind, The 
r L Blasts in the Sprmg destroying whole Fields , 
of which nothing is a preventer but Inclosures a 1846 Car. 

/fwMfer'jCwzflfeviii (1863) xx8 The preventers, 
o wrath be full, of the Saviour's reign iSRi 

E^htb Caial 46A Tlie latest improvements of 
Water-waste Preventers 

3 , Naut. Orig, preventer-rope ^ as in quot 1625 ; 
later, applied to any rope used as. an additional 
security to aid other lopes in supporting spais, etc 
during a stionggale, or to prevent the mischief 
caused by their breaking; and at length extended 
to supplementary parts generally . see quot 1867 

ax6»silomeuclatorNnvahss,y RoapetR^l MS. 2301) 
A preuenter loape (which is a little roape seased ciosse ouer 


t the Ties close at the Ramhead that if one parte of the Ties 
should breake the other should not run through idie Ram- 
} bead to endanger the YardX So xbayCAPT Smith Searnans I 
(rja/u VI 28; 1706 m Philuts i 

17x1 W Sutherland Shtpbuild Assrsi 162 Prevenitrs, 1 
' Ropes that have Wale Knots at each £nd, chiefly used 
! in Sea fights For when Rigging is in part shot, such 
Ropes are apply'd to prevent the damaged Ropes being 
quite broke on 1840 R 11. Dana ^Aw/xxxiii, We 
ran out the boom and lashed it fast, and sent down the 
lower hil>ards as a preventer 18^ F A GRirnTiis 
Artill Meat {1862) 115 Two luff tackles, one preventer i ope. 

, 1867 Brande & Cox Did Sc , etc., /V evetder, on Slnpbrai d 
(isj a term, applied to any rope, chain, bolt, &c , which is 
I placed as a efoputy or duplicate for another similar instru* 

I ment 1868 Morn Star 6 Jan , The mam yaxd was sup- 
I ported from the lowermost head by stay tackles, from the 
topmost head there was a strengthening tackle, and from 
the loweimobt head to the yard there were preventers. 

b. alUib and Lamb {d) with specification of 
(he rojie, as preventer backstay, -brace, -gasket, 
guy, -shoud, -stay, -stopper \ (//) denoting various 
other secondary or aMitional parts serving to 
strengthen or take the place of the mam ones, as 
preventer-holt, -plate, -post, -stem-post* see quots, 
1833 JIarryat A'’ Foisierww, The boatswain proposed 
a '^preventer backstay x88o Daily Tel 7 Sept , 1 he wind 
I IS playing a tune on the preventer backstay as if it were a 
fiddlestring x8xs Burncy Falconers Diet Mar int, *Pre- 
venier-Bolts, are holts dnven in the lower end of ihe pre- 
venter-plates. to assist the strain of the chain-bolts 1776 
Fai COMER i)ici Marine s v ^Ptcvenier-btace, Pre- 
venter shroudsiyxid Pi evenier stays 1840 R. H. Dana Be/* 
Mast xxxiii, Preventer braces were reeved and hauled 
taut 1888 Churchward Blackbtrding 138 We then closely 
furled the sails, putting *pi even ter gaskets lound them all. 
1888 Clark P,osiseL!L Death Ship I 41 '^Preventer guys were 
clapped on the swinging-booms. 18x5 Burney Falconeys 
Dut Marine, * Preventer plate, a bioad plate of iron, fixed 
below the loe.link of the chains to support them against 
I the efforts of the masts and shrouds, having a chain bolt 
driven through its upper end, and a preventer bolt through 
( the lower ^ 1874 Ihearle Naval Archit 60 The lower 
{ bar, which is fitt^ to ^ve suppoit to the bolt in the lower 
I end of the upper bar. is known as a preventer plate 1841 
R H Dana Seaviaits Man 77 Lash the uppei pait of the 
^preventer post to the upper part of the snip’s stern post. 
vje^Anson^s Voy i v 56 The other ships set up a sufficient 
number of *preventer sbiouds to each roast, to secure them 
111 the most effectual manner. 1776 *Prevenler-stay [see 
PrevenUr-brace} Rigpng Seamanship I 108 This 
sail ,is extended on the mam-topinast preventer stay 1830 
N. S. Wheaton Jml 515 To constiuct one with a *pre- 
venter stern-post, would nave required the labour of a fort- 
night X730 Capt W. Wriglesworth //.S’ Legbk of the 
^LyelV 24 Mar, Wee .jiut a ^preventer Stoper ou the 
Stranded Shioud and set it up again. 
tPreve'Htial, a, Obs 7 are^'^ D^reg f Pre- 
vent.] -sr Preventional b, Preventive a 1 . 

xbsjDuiiotls Dtaiy (1828) II 56 A pievential provision is 
as fit in such cases as m physic. 

Preventible (piiVemtibT), a. [f. L preevent-, 
ppl, stem of prmenlre (see Prevene) + -ibi.e, on 
analogy of contemptible, permissible, susceptible, etc. 
The earlier ling formation is Preventable ] That 
may be prevented, capable of prevention 
X850 Dickens Begging Letter WnterYtV^ 1858 VIII, 179 
Sacred from preventible diseases, distortions, and pains, 
1871 Tyndall Sc (1879)11 xii 290 This preve.itible 

destruction is going on to-day 1885 Manch. Exam, 8 May 
4/7 A laige loss of life which was in a great degiee pre- 
ventible and ought to be prevented 
Hence PreventibiUty, 

185a Q Rev (Flugel), The preventibility of disease. 

PreTe'nting, vbl sb [See -inqI] The 
action of the verb Prevent. »| a. Anticipation 
Obs. b. Hindrance, stopping, keeping from action. 
XS30 Palsgr, 258/1 Pieventyng, preveniton, 1573-80 
Baret Alv P 70s Anticipation, preventing, aniicipaiio 
1586 in xoth R^. Hist MSS. Comm App v 440 For 
avoydinge and preventinfe of any other unlawfull custome, 
1636 Sanderson Serm II 56 For tlie avoiding and pre- 
^nting both of sin and danger, r8i8 Cobbett Pol Reg 
XXX n I, 222 As to the preventing of those colonies from 
becoming free 

Freve'ntiiig, ppl. a. [See -inqS] That 
prevents, in various senses of the vb, 

1 1 . Going before, preceding, anticipating. Obs 
1643 [Angicr] Lane Vail Achor 3 This preventing Pe- 
tition found this satisfying Answer x688 Drydcm Bni 
Redvowa 3 Preventing angels met it [the prayeij half the 
way, And sent us back to praise, who came to pray a 17x6 
South .SVm (L ), A preventing judgement and goodness, 
able not only to answer but also to anticipate his requests. 

b Of divine gi ace That goes before and leads 
or guides , spec that predisposes to lepentance and 
salvation ; = Prevenjent 2 

x6os Sylvcster Du Barias 11 111 t Vocation 1431 If thou 
but tui n thy face, And take but from us thy pi eventing grace. 
1699 Burntt 39 ^ /, X (1700) 120 Thei e is> a preventing Grace, 
by which the^ill is first moved and disposed to turn to God. 

J ^ 243 Out of what motive 

didst tnou suffer, 0 boundless Benignity, but out of thy own 
pievenuig love? iSjoE. H Browhe Expos 39 Arheks 
X 11 (1856) 265 1 he grace of God acts m two ways First it 
w preventing grace, giving a good will. Afterwards U is 
working m and with us, when we have 
ttiat good will 1875 Manning Mission H Ghost u 36 
inere IS what IS called preventing grace that is, God 
going before us by His operations in every good thing we do 
T C. = Prevenant a I Obs rctre ^^ 

X75X Female Foundling II 08 The polite Manners, the 
shevred me infinite Complaisance^ the Court 


2 . That provides against anything anticipated; 
that keeps fiom occinnng, pi ecaiUional, preclud- 
ing, hindeiing 

1677 Hale Coniempl ii 194 It may be it is Preventing 
Physick against a greater mischief 1697 Dryden ASneid 
X 361 He charg’d the Souldieis with preventing Caie, 'iheir 
flags to follow, and their aims prepare «X7i6 South 
Serm {1717) V 16 Minds seasoned with a stiict and 
virtuous, an eaily and preventing Education. 

b = Preventive rz 2 c 

1800 COLQUHOON Comm. Ikames 177 Superioi Officers 
[of the Customs] 4 Inspectors, 16 Tide Surveyors, 3 Pie- 
ventmg Officers, i Tobacco Inspector [etc ] 

Prev6 utinglyi <idv lare [f. prec. + -LY 2 ] 
In a preventing manner ; so as to pi event, antici- 
pate, keep fiom occurring, etc 
tfiSS7 Abp. Parker Ps cxix 361 I'he dawning day pre- 
uentingly I cried most earnest than Tiust fast I did thy 
voids for why ray hope theiby I wan 16x9 W Sclater 
Exp I Thess (1630) 2W How necessaiy comfort and con- 
firmation was for this people, Paul heie pieuentmgly 
sheweth. 1678 Anth Walker Lady IVanvick 90 Before 
1 could suggest the leasons, she preveniingly le^ied, she 
Avould never give less than the third part 

Freventiou (piiVe*nJbn). [ad late L pifs- 
ventibn-e//i, n of action f pjsevefure seePBEVENB. 
So P.pr&VL 7 iHon (14th c. m Godef.).] The action 
of the V ei bs Pbevenb and Prevent in vaiioussenses. 
fl The coming, occunence, or action of one 
peisoL or thing before another, or before the due 
time; pi evions occunence, anticipation; in llieol 
the action of pievenienl grace. Obs. 

1544 St Papers Hen VI 11 , X 179 The prevention of ihe 

S ’me of the French Quenes letoiirne 1621 Brathwait 
^at Evibassie (1877) 18 His gracious pi euention that gmelh 
to each woik a happy period i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 2J0 1 he 
greater the distance, the greater is the prevention as we 
see in thundei which is far off, where the lightning pie- 
cedeth the crack a good space. 165X C Cariwright test 
Rehg I 213 Woikes, which none can attaine unto without 
the prevention of Gods meicy 1705 Stanhope Paraph. 
Ill 577 That those Preventions might furnish an oppoi- 
timity for rendeiing both his Humilit> and hi*? Faith exem- 
plaiy and publick 

2 . a. Canon Law. Ihe piivilege possessed or 
claimed by an ecclesiastical supenor of taking pre- 
cedence of or forestalling an inferior in the execution 
of an official act regularly peilainmg to the latter 
1528 St Papers Hen 311 Hys desier is, Your 

sa>d Giace, by veiteu off your Legantine pieiogative and 
pieveniion, conferr to hys cnapleyn Mr Wilson, ihe vicarege 
off Thackstedd «iS48 Hail Chon, Hen. F/// 184 D, 
[WolseyuasJ called on for an answere. to thepiemumre, 
for geuyng benefices bypreuension m distuibance ofmennes 
inheniaunce. 1562 Jlwel Apol Ch Eng vi. xxi. Wks, 
(1579) 726 Peradventuie they will saie "liiat Peter solde 
Jubilees, Graces, Liberties, Aduousons, Preuentions 1706 
tr DnpiiisEccl Hist ittkC II iv, xx, 346 Preventions 
are Privileges that a Supenor claims over an Inferior, that 
when be comes first, the Inferior loses Iils Right for that Time 
b Sc Law A similar piivilege exercised by 
a superioi judge 01 civil magistrate : see quot. 

x6^ Sir G, Mackenzie Cr tin Laws Scot 11 11 § 5 C1699) 
182 Prevention is, when one Judge interposes his authority, 
01 when a tryal is entered upon by one Judge, before another 
J udge do exerce any action of J unsdiction about that subject. 
1 3 . Action 01 ocnirrence before or in anticipation 
of the expected, appointed, or noimal time ; anti- 
cipation , in Eket piolepsis. Obs. 

1571 Golding Cahnn on Ps lx 12 In the way of pie- 
uention he proceedeth furthei, and sayth that he looked for 
the residew at Gods hand 1575-85 Abp Sahdvs Senn. 
(Parker Soc ) 284 He answereih that objection by a pre- 
vention (so to term it) calling him Lord of all 1583 Reg 
Pmiy Council Scot III 619 The effect of the law wes ful- 
fullit be preveniioun of the terme 1658 Bp. Reynolds 
Rich Man's Charge 4 This Duty is pressed by a very ele- 
gant 1 eason, as a pi olepsis or pi evention of what might be 
objected xyti Shaftesb Charac. (1737) III, Vi v, 376 
How particularly our philosophical Historian affects to 
speak, by way of prevention, of the solitary place where 
Hercules was retir’d 

4 . t a. The action of foiesialhng, of securing an 
advantage over another peison by previous action, 
or of baffling or stopping another person in the 
execution of his designs Obs. 

1582 N LiCHcncLD ti Casianhedds Cong. E Ind I. vii 
18 b, Appointing also there shoiilde be great watch, foi pie- 
uention of the Moores, least ihat they should byanyedeuice 
set on fire the ships x6ox Shaks yitl C in 1, 19 Caska 
be sodaine, for we feare preuention 1667 Milton P. L vi. 
129 Half way he met His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens't, and thus securely him defi’d 
fb. Action mtendtd to obviate or provide 
against an anticipated danger or mischief; pie- 
caution , a piecaution, a defensive measure Obs. 

1600 E Blount tr Conesiaggio 93 This preuention was 
done like a valiant and wise ftince 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
JVorldn (1634)210 The same prevention Herod long after 
practised a 1639 T Carew Poems TOs (1824) 105 Where 
danger begins 1774 Foote Cozeners 
in Wks 1799 II. 196, I took the libeity, by way of pre- 
vention,^ to get him secured for the money. 

o. The action of keeping from happening or 
rendering impossible an anticipated event or an 
intended act. (The chief current use.) 

x66x Glanvill Van Dogm xil 110 For the prevention 
of such inconveniences in meditation, we choose recess and 
solitude ^xyxo Prior Own Monument 1 Doctors give 
gysicby way of prevention. 1751 N. Cotton Vis Vtrse, 
H eaith 31 Prevention is the belter Cure, So says the Proverb, 



PRBVIOITS. 


PRBVENTlONAli. 

and His sure 1813 Mag LXXXIII i 53/2 Lord [ 

Er&kine s Bill for the Prevention of Cruel ty towards Animals 
1861 Mrs Oliphant Lasi Moriitneis vi, ‘Ah I but pie- 1 
vention IS better than cuie said the wicked little creature ' 
f d A means of pi eventing , a preventive, a 
safeguard ; an obstacle, obstruction. Obs. 

1589 Grelne Mcnaphon (Aib.) a8 No pieuention [pie« 
vailsj to diueit the decree of the Fates 1597 Hooker 
EcU PoL V Ixv §8 A kinde of bane or pieuentioii to 
keepe them eiien fiom apostasie 1641 Milton Ammadv 
Wks 1851 III 203 A better prevention then these Councells 
have left us against heresie. a 17x6 Souih !:term (1744) X 
349 Ihose, who, not being hampered with such eaily pre- 
ventions, bleak forth into the most open, and flagitious 
practices z8ai Craig Drawiitgvwx 440 They furnish 
pieventions for that lassitude which so often aiises fioin 
want of employment 

1 6 A mental anticipation , a presentiment. Obs 
a x6oi ?MARSroN Pasqml fy Katfi i, 32, 1 could burst At 
the coniectures, femes, preuentions, And restles tumbling 
of our tossed biaines 1649 Jer Taylor Gi Exevtp 1 Ad 
Seot IV 53 These [delights] are the antepasts and preventions 
of the full feasts of Eternity x8oi Charlotfl 
iiolU IPa/id I 347 Which 1 had a stiange pieveiition 
would be fatal to one of us 
h 6, Prepossession, bias, prejudice Obs. 
x688 Burnet JLeif cone. Pies. St Italy 16 A man that 
sees the exteiiour of another, and is much taken with his 
face, and mien, and thus has a blind pieventioii 111 his 
favoui. X7xr Siiaftesh Charac {1737) 111 , Misc 11 iii. 108 
’lis a known Prevention against the Gentlemen of this 
Character, ‘That they are geneially ill-humour'd* 1753 
J SHmBE\RL Lydta (1769) II, 179 Much assisted by nis 
natuial pievention in favour of himself 1829 Landok 
I mag Conv,^ Chaucer^ BoccacciOy etc Wks 1853 I 403/2 
My prevention, in legard to the country about Rome, was 
almost as great, and almost as unjust to Natuie 

Freve’utional, rare, [f prec + -al,] 

+ a Pieccdent, antecedent. Obs. Tb Preventive 
Hence Frave utioualist. 

1658 Rowlano Moii/ei's Theat. I its. 1097 What conceiiis 
preventional means, Hemp seed, or winter Cherries laid near 
the bed, or hanged up drive away Wall-lice 1678 Phillips 
(«d. 4), Pi evcntional Full Moon^ that which comes befoi e 
any giand moveable Feast or Planetary Aspect, 1820 
Bln 1 HAM Headings Bk. Fcdlnctes Wks 1843 X 520 Anii- 
preventioiialist’s , or, Suffer fust argument, 1831 Gdn. P 
Thompson Fxerc. (1842) L 376 'The various degrees of pie- 
ventional infliLtion, fiom the fivefold retiibutioii of Moses, 
to the gallows or the guillotine 

PreventiYe (pr^ve ntiv), a and sb [f L. type 
'^prfWmtlv-iis^l ppl stem 

see PxuiVENE and -ive , cf. tmenltve. So inod.F. 
prHicntif^ 

A. adj +1. That comes or goes before sorae- 
Ibuig else ; antecedent, anticipatory. Ohs. 

X64X Milton C/l Govt n. Wks 1851 III 142 A pie- 
veiUive fear least the omiUing of this duty should be against 
me when 1 would store up to my selfe the good provision of 
peacefull hours 1678 Cuo won 111 Intell Syst 73 Atoms . 
were not then directed by any previous Counsel or pre- 
ventive Understanding xw Norris Pract Disc lY 147 
The Fust IS previous to our Repentance, and indeed whole!/) 
pieventive ot any thing we can do 
2 That anlicipateb m order to ward against; 
precautionary ; that keeps from coming or taking 
place , that acts as a hindrance or obstacle. 

1639 Fuller Holy War l ix (1840) 15 A preventive war, 

g rounded on a just fear of an invasion, is lawful. 1769 
Ilackstone Comm. IV. xvui 251 'i’his preventive justice 
consists in obliging those persons, whom there is probable 
ground to suspect of future misbehaviour, to .. give full 
assurance to the public, that such offence as is appiehended 
shall not happen a 1822 C. Eli is Clergyman's Assist, 325 
[Chapter heading] Statutes preventive of blasphemy and 
profaneness. 1828 Southey in Q i?z/. XXXVll, 227 Foluics, 
if It content itself with devising remedies for immediate 
danger, instead of acting with preventive foresight, ceases 
to be a science 18715 Joweit Plalo (ed, 2} I. xx6 The pie- 
ventive nature of punislimeiit. 

b. Med. Having the quality of preventing or 
keeping off disease , prophylactic. 

1646 Sir X Rrownl Pseud, Ep iv. xiii 230 Pliysicke is 
either curative or preventive. 1722 Di Fon Plague 36 Posts 
of Houses were plasleTd over with Doctor's Bills setoff 
with such Flourishes as these, {vie.) Infallible preventive Pills 
against the Plague x88x J. Simon in Haiwe x8 Aug. 372/a 
Tliose parts of pathology which make the foundation of 
pieventive medicine. 1884 Pall Mail G ao May 7/2 The 
celebrated scientist hopes that the dogs inoculated by him 
with preventive virus will piove the coiiectness of his in 
vestigations 

c, Belonging to that department of the Customs 
which isconcerned with theprevention of smuggling, 
ipec, of or belonging to the Coast Guard 
1827 Lytion Pelham vii, After having met .one o£Scer on 
the preventive service, xtoa Hr. Martineau Loom «$• 
Lugger 1. 1, The Preventive Service To prejieut prohibited 
goods being brought on shore , to prevent smugglers' boats 
from landing 1873 Mrs H Wood Mast Greyiands L 31 
The heights were tolerably flat, and.. the preventive men 
were enabled to pace 1884 Pab Eustace 222 Preventive 
stations were planted at every harbour or likely landing-place. 

8. PUEVENTEB 3 b. 

1831 J. Holland Mamf Metal I 110 When the blocks 
were made secure to the chain, two capstans and also two 
preventive capstans commenced working c x86o H. Stua rt 
Seaman's Catech. 19 What is the use of yard tackles? For 
hoisting in and out boats and spars, and for preventive 
biaccs. 

B sb. A preventive agent or measure ; a means 
of prevention ; a hindrance, obstacle, obstruction, 
a 1839 Wotton Let. to Dr. C. in Eeli^. (1651)487 Though 
It be a natural preventive to some evils. 17^ Blacicstoks 


1S89 

Comm IV 1 JO Wheie the evil to be prevented 19 not ade- 
quate to the violence of the preventive, a soveieign that 
thinks seriously can never justify such a law to the dictates 
of conscience and humanity x86o Mill Fepr Govt (1865) 
126/1 Such a federation is more likely to be a cause than 
a preventive of internal wars 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med 
VII 747 These [beveiages] aie 111 most people poweiful 
preventives of sleep 

b. Med. A drug or other medical agent for 
preventing disease ; a prophylactic 
1674 R. GoDTRry Inj .J- Ah. Physic 203 Yet would I not 
have you think there are no Preventives, or means to pre- 
serve Health for the future 1789 W. Buchan Dom Med 
(1790^ 481 When used as a preventive, it will be sufficient to 
rub daily a drachm of the ointment into the parts about the 
wound. x8oa Med yml VIII 21 If properly conducted, 

It is a preventive of small-pox, and he has piactised it 
himself with success 1871 N \phey& Piev 9 f Cure Dts r 
viii 237 A moie potent preventive has been found 
Plence Prove ‘ntiveuess. 1890 m Cent Diet 

Freve*iitively, adv. [f. piec -p 2 .] in 
a pieventive manner ; m such a way as to pi event 
1 1. Pievioiisly, by anticipation. Obs 
1646 Sir T Pnomm Pseud Ep vii \iv 368 To engrosse the 
rnesb^ he would preventively deliver his nostrils m the dish 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst i. ni § 36 146 We shall shew 
how the Ancient Atomick Atheists did preventively over- 
thiow the foundation of HyWoism 

2. Byway of prevention, precaution, or hindrance; 
so as to jJreclude or hinder. 

X694 Salmon Bate's Dtspens (1713) 680/1 It is chiefly to 
be done (if used preventively) three days before and after 
the Full and New Moons 1706 Burke Regie Peace 1 
Wks VIII 187 It is preventively, the assertor of its own 
rights, or remedially, their avenger 186a T A Trollopc 
Sent Journ xiv 216 M an persons of known bad chaiacter 
were pieventively impnsoned 
tPreve*ntor. Obs. [a L. piseveiitor^ agent-n. 
from prasvenXie’ see Pbevene] One who goes 
before or precedes ; a predecessor ; an anticipator. 

1598 Florio, Preueniore^ a preuentor, an ouertaker, an 
anticipatoi 1599 Broighton's Let 11, 8 With Simon Magus 
your Preuentor, you aie not contented to be accompted 
a gieat Diuine 

Preversion (preVajJan). [f Pbe- a. 2 +L. 

verttre to turn, after REVEaaioa'.] (See quot ) 

1903 Mveks Human Personality I. p xx, Prevet stouy a 
tendency to characteristics assumed to he at a fuither point 
of the evolutionary progiess of a species than has yet been 
reached ; opposed to reversion 
t Frevert, Obs.rare^\ prsiverthe 

to outstrip, f prsi. Pee- A + to turn] 

trans. To go beyond, outstrip. 

1513 Douglas AEncis vri xiv 64 And throu the speid of 
ful in hir rynningThe smft windis [to] preveit and bakwart 
ding long cursuque pedum prsevertere ventos] 

Prevertebral, -vesical : see Pbe- B 3 . 
Prevetie, Prevey, obs. ff. Pbivity, Pbivy. 
t Fre'vial, a. Also prse-. [f, L prmvt-tts (see 
Peevious) + -All.] Going before, pievious 
x6x3 Jackson Creed ir. § 2 The original causes of their 
eiior serue as pisuial! dispositions, for their Agents to 
woik vpon. 1636 Ibid vhl v § 3 'Ihe previal sinne of 
omitting this duty 1662 Hibbert Body Div. ir 4S Theie 
aie many prmvial and antecedent dispositions 
fFre'Viaut, a. Obs. rare’^^, [ad 3ate L. 
proividnt^em, pres pple. of prsevidre to go before, 
f pm, Pel- k.-^vtare to travel] ~ piec, 

160X Gh l Treat Triniiie Wks (1635) 2x5 It is suddenly 
flamed without any previant knowledge, to faith and 
obedience 

t Frevi'de, v. Obs, Also 8 piee-. [ad L . pi 
•oidli e to foresee, anticipate, f pr^, Pbe- Ah* 
vidcre to see ; in late L used foi providers to pro- 
vide.] a intr. Toprovitle b trans Tofoiesee 
£1420 Lydg AssemUy o/Godsg^6 Whylc Veitu thus 
preuydyj For hym and hys pepyll the feld for to wynnei. 
*543 ‘S’^ Pape/s Hen VIII, III 443, I .perceyve howe 
your excellent wysdome previdethyour piincely affaires to 
no small comforte of me a 1660 Coniemp Hist, hel (Ir. 
Archaeol Soc ) III. 116 Some of the comaunders ( ore- 
uidmge what after hapned) 1784 tr, Stt/edenboig^s Hew 
Jei usalem § 273 It is to be noted that theie ts providence, 
and praevideuce j good is what is provided by the Loid, 
but evil is what is praevided. 

So f Fro videaoe Obs, [mod,L. pmvidentiajf 
foresight. 

1656 Blount Glossogf , Previdence [praevtdeniid), fore- 
seeing, or fore-casting. 1784 [see above] 

Preview (prf vi/?), sb. rare [f. Pbe- A. 2 -t- 
ViEW sb ; in sense 2 after Review sb ] 

1 Previous viewing ; foresiglit, prevision. 
x83S Bailly Mystic 6 Ihe preview clear of piophtt bard 
2. A previous view, inspection, or suivey. 

188a F Russi ll m Chicago Advance 13 Apr 227 At the 
beginning of each quarter a pre-view of the lessons should 
be given to the Sabbath schools 1899 Lutheran (Philad ) 

6 Apr 321 The consecutive lessons may furnish both review 
and preview as essential features 

Preview (prm?1 ), v, rare. [f. Pbe- A. i + 
i View v ] trans. To view befoiehand ; to foresee ; 

' to behold or get a sight of previously ; to look at 
or examine anlecedently. 1 

X607 Marsion What yon will v, 1 Hiij b, Preuiew but 
not preuent No mortall can the raisei les of life 163a Vicars 
Mneidi 24 That none preview, and so prevent our skill. 
>839-5* Bailey Festussav 164 , 1 cast my spirit sight Into the 
orient future, to preview The features of thy liTelot. 1902 
* R. Connor ^ Pilot xiv, Every act of importance had 1 
to be previewed fiom all possible pointa , 


Previlege, obs Sc. form of Pbivilegb. 
Previous (pr^vias), a. ijodv.) Also 7 pre- 
vious [f L. prsivt’tts going before, leading the 
way (f. /re, Pbe- K.^ via way) + -ous.] 

1 1 Going before or in front ; leading the way. 
{fig. m quots ) Obs. 

x6s8 Phillips, Praevious, leading the way, or going befoi & 
1660 Cowley Ode on His Majesties Resianraftou vn, For 
in the gloiious GenenTps previous Ray We saw a new 
created Day 1678 H. Vaughan T/ialia Rcdiv , Rectruery, 
Fail vessel! of our daily light, whose proud And previois 
glories gild that blushing cloud 

2. Coming or going before (m time or order); 
foregoing, preceding, piior, antecedent. 

1625 W Pemble (1629) 44 Disputes touching 

prmuious, or foie-going dispositions. 174a Young Ni Th 
III 2x8 A previous blast foretels the using storm. X797 
Godwin Enquire? i v 34 The mind seems to have acquired 
a pievious obstinacy 1843 lil Patti&on Ess (1889) I 23 
His oath of the pievious evening i860 Tyndall Glac i 
xii 88 A previous inspection of me glacier induced us to 
fix on a place. 

b With to Coming befoie, pieceding, ante- 
cedent to Now laie cf, B 
170a Stlele Funeral iv, I hope my Felicity is previous 
to yours, 1731 Pope Ep Burlington 42 Something there 
IS more needful than Expense, And something previous ev n 
to Taste— 'tis Sense, 1808 Pikl iicnrces Mississ ii (x8io) 
120 We wish to improve every moment of time previous to 
ita [the river's] entue fall 

o Pi&viQits qiigsiioit (m parliamentary pro- 
cedure) . the question whether a vote shall be 
taken on the mam question or issue, moved before 
the mam question is put. 

In the British Parliament, the pievious question is moved 
fur the purpose of avoiding the putting of the mam question ; 
Its oiigmaf form being ‘ that this question be now put and 
Its mover and secondei, with those in favour of shelving 
the main qiiesiion, voting in the negative, but since 1888, 
to avoid frequent misunderstanding, and confusion with the 
closure motion then intiodiiced,its form has been * that that 
question be not now put *, so that those who wish to shelve 
vote ‘Aye*. In the House of Repiesentatives and many 
State legislatuies in the United States, the previous question 
retainb the oiiguial form, but ts used in Older to close debate 
anil obtain an immediate vote on the main question dts 
buppoiteis voting m the affirmative) see quot 1888 
Hatsell Proc Ho, Com (1746) II 104 says ‘ On the 
25th of May, 1604, is the first instance 1 have found of put- 
ting the pievious question*, but the entry in the Journal 
of Ho Com. on that occasion is ‘ 'Ihe Bill much disputed put 
to Question, and upon Question, dashed without one Yea' 
In 1673, according to Grey’s Debates (1769) II. 113, Sir T 
Littleton said ‘ Sir Henry Vane was the first that ever pro- 
osed putting a Question, “Whether the Question should 
e now put ", and Sii R. Howard^ who followed, said * This 
Question is like the image of the mventor, a peipetual dis 
turbance ’ The latter is erroneously quoted by Hatsell 
as ' This pievious question ’ ; but no example of tne phrase 
before X700 has yet been pointed out. 

1700-15 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 544 The previous 
question being then put whether the mam question should 
be then put or not [1710 S. Sewall Diaiy 3 Nov , After 
reading papers and debates, at last they who were against 
the piecinct, mov’d that a previous Vote might be put; 
whether they would vote it now, or no j and the Council was 
divided, so nothing was done ] 177s G. Mason m Sparks 
Corr Amer Rev. (1853) I 62 We had no other uay of 
preventing impioper measures, but by procrastination, 
uiging the previous question, and giving •men time to 
reflect 1790 Debate no Com on Repeal o/Cort ^ Test 
Acts 49 He [Mr Burke] declared he had formed an idea 
of moving the previous Question 18x7 Pari. Deb 33a The 
House then divided on the previous question moved by 
Lord Castleieagh —Ayes 208 |Noes 152— Majority 56 
1844 May Treat Proc, ParlU viii. 173 The previous que.'ition 
is an ingenious method of avoiding a vote upon any ques 
tion that has been proposed .The words of this motion ai e, 

‘ That this question be now put ’ 1888 Bryce A met , Commw, 

I I xui 177 The great remedy against,. obstructive debate is 
the so-called previous question, which is moved in the form, 

‘ Shall the maul question be now put?' and when ordered 
doses forthwith ml debate, and bangs the House to a duett 
vote on that main question. Ibid i8r Ihe ‘ previous ques- 
tion ' is often applied to expedite appropriation bills 1803 
Maps Pat 1. Proc, ix (ed xo) 269 In the Commons, the 
words of this, motion aie, ‘That that question be not tmo 
ut \Note\ The Speaker, with the concurrence of the 
ouse, fiist put the previous question in these words, 
20th Maich, 1888 because the motion J That the questioii 
be now put ’, is akin to the closure motion. ^ ^ 

ttansf. X724 T, Chubb iptlii 'The Previous question with 
regard to Religion 1725 — A Supplement to the Previous 
Question. 

d. Previous Examination (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) • the first examination for the B. A. degree ; 
colloquially called Lttile~go. (Also ellipt, as sb ) 
x8a8 Gunning Cerem. iintv Cambgi Previous Examina- 
tion of all Persons, who take the Degiee of Bachelor of 
Arts [etc ]. 

3. slang or coHog. (oiig U. S.) Done, occurring, 
acting, etc,, befoie the pioper lime, coming too 
soon, hasty, pemature. (Usually with too.) 

1885 Daily Tel 14 Dec. (Faimer Slang)^ He is a hide 
before his tim^ a Uifle previous, as the Americans say 
iBoo Boston (Mass ) nl 21 June 2/3 The grumbling m 
this matter has been too previous. 1895 Boston (Mass) 
Herald ii May 6/6 Summer is too previous 1902 Westm 
Goa. 16 July 9/1 The Stock Exchange has been, in the 
slang of the Street, a little ‘ too pievious *, 

B, as adv » Previously ; usually pimous to 
« befoie, prior to 

X719 S. Sewall Diary 25 Feb , I , .would have them pre- 
vious to it, freely confer about lU 1747 W. Horsley loot 
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(1748) II 190 His being brought tojudgraent here, previous 
to luis appearing before a most solemn Judicature iwa 
Mab. Edoe^ortk Moral 71, Prusstan Vase (1816) 3i7 
company,previoostohis majesty’s arrival, w ere aiiassemol^ 
1843 Mil L Logic III V. 5 3 The e%ent not only exists, but 
begins to exist immediately previous 1849 F, W Newman 
Soul ao5 Previous to Oidinauon, they may be subjected to 
some literary ordeal 

Previously (pn viasli), adv [f. prec. + -LY-.] 
At a previous or preceding time ^ before, before- 
hand, antecedently. 


*797“*8°3 I . , r - - 

previously known. i8&> Tvnd ali. Clae^ i. vi 45 They were 
diflerent from any I had previously seen. 1879 Cas^elPs 
reiJiH Edut. Ill 176/* About two years previously. 

b. With to : » before (some action or events 

1806 JjuRR Winter iH Lond I 250 The few weeks which 

w«e to be passed previously to their entering the metropo- 
lis. 1863 H Cox Insht III vui 708 Previously to devcnb- 
mg the changes then made. 

c. Qualifjong (and usually hyphened to) a ppl. 
or other adj. in attrib. relation, fornung a kind 
of compound adj. : cf aforesaid^ etc. 

2849 D. Campsbu. Inorg. Ckem 3^ Introduced into a pre- 
viously weighed thin small bulb with a long neck 2849 

k OuAY EartVs Aniie nt. it6 A.. previously-existing 
rth. 1875 JoWETT T’mAi (ed 2) 111 . 2S5 In accordance 
with our previousiy'dedared rule 

Pre’Viousness. [f. as prec, + -hESs ] The 

r ity or fact of bemg previous. 

Existence or occurrence before something else; 
antecedence, priority, rare. 

2677 OwEV yusiificeiiion. 1 \Vks 1851 V 77 As to the 
previousness of the conviction of sm unto ^th, they are 
found in all who sincerely believe. 173X Bailey vol 11 , 
Premousness^ foregoing or introductory quality, 

2 slang or colloq. (See Previous 3 ) 

2884 Boston (Mass ) Jrnl. 4 Mar 2/1 A Case of Previous- 
ness. 188s Ibid. 26 Apr. 2/1 The victim of his own over- 
confidence and indiscreet previousness iSga N Y, Lazo 
Jml in Levm Tunes XCIlI 413/1 He gets there sooner 
than the rest. His previousness, ho^7ever, is not always 
effective 

Previse (pr/vorz), [f, L. ppl. 

stem of prsBoidere ; see Pbevidb,] 
tl, irons. To provide, supply, furnish. Const 
of a thing, Obs, rare. 

<11470 HARDiKGCAnr;t.ccxx vii, She wassowel, within her 
selfe auysed Of great sadiie&se, and womanhede preuised 
2 . To foresee , to forecast. Also absoL 
*597 J» King On Jonas {i6i8j 287 God had a purpose 
preuisra herein, to worke the glorie of his name 2622 
Mabbe tr. Alemeui's GuzmandAlf u 290 Neither do they 

J irevise, and provide for after-claps, 2694 Motteux 
'<us V, xxil, Faculties, that do not previse the facility of the 
operation adequately 2883 Lytton Caxioninna I 51 
[theyl only through reason discover what through imagma- 
lion they previse, 2890 J. Skinner Diss Meiafih. 98 He 
bad intdhgence to previse the possible future 
3 . To advise or inform beforehand, rare 
2834 kmov Pompeii ju i, ^Vho sent to previse thee of it’ 
2840 — Pelhani xv, note^ Mr Pelham., has prevised the 
reader, that Lord Vincent was somewhat addicted toparadox. 
Hence Previ^sod ppl. <z., foreseen. 

2644 Quables Barnabas ^ B 257 He takes benefit by 
prevised misery that strives to eschew it J Skinner 
A>«r. Meiaph. 98 He had power to accomplish an almost 
infinite amount of good m that prevised future. 

Prevision (prM’gan), sb Also 7-9 prsB- 
[« F. prMston (14th c. in Littr^), ad L. type 
*prsEvJsidn‘etnf n, of action f presvidere Pbevidb,] 
The action, or faculty of foreseeing ; knowledge of or 
insight into the future; foresight, foreknowledge 
262a T. Taylor Convn. Ttins 111 7 The Apostle by 
mentioning of grace againe, secludeth all that prevision of 
workes formerly mentioned, which might be motiues vnto 
God for the bestowing of his Grace. 2647 Trapp Comm 
Matt. XXIV. 25 Prevision is the best means of prevention, 
2741 Warburton Deo Legat. vr, v II 623 Such a Relation 
. could not possibly come about but by divine Prevision 
28« Mrs Browning Promeih Bound 313, 1 have known 
Alt in prevision \ 

b. With a and pi An instance of this; a 
prophetic or anticipatory vision or perception 
<22632 J. Smith Sel. Disc vi iii (1821) 200 ‘The mind of 
the universe , which mingling its influence with oui minds, 
begets these irpoy*-w<rets or previsions. 2682 Fi-avel Pear 
80 We see the benefit of such pievisions and provisions for 
sufferings x8sx Thackeray Eng Hmn l (1858) 51 Stella 
ua** quite right in her previsions She saw from the veiy 
tot hint what was going to happen. 2866 Mrs Gaskbll 
iY^es ^ Dan. 1 , She had a prevision of what was coming 
Hence Previ sion® trans.^ {a) to endow with pre- 
vision; (^) to have prevision of, to foresee; Previ*- 
slonal a , relating to, depending on, characterized 
by, or exhibiting prevision (whence Previ^slonally 
adv ) , Previ sionary a. « previsional 
2892 T. Harw Tess xxxvi, Like all who have been *pre- 
she could hear a penal sentence in 
the fiat, ‘ You shall be bom’, particularly if addressed to 
potential issue of hers, xmx JVestm Gas 23 Mar a/i He 
must have prevmioned clearly that whatever may be 
about to befall Empura cooks, at any rate, will always, be 
in request 2836 G, S Faber Pnm. Docir Elecitoti 11 viii 
(1842) 376 Ibtd, iL uc. (1842! 387 Election, whether ahso- 
lute and uncondition^Rl, or *previsional and condittonaU is 
equally, both ot the Cal vinistic Scheme and on the Armmian 
Scheme, An Election of certain individuals, directly and 
immediately, to eternal life 1887 Spectator 15 Oct 1394 In 


I a spirit of pre visional self defence 1836 G S Faber P# 

Docir. Election ir xx (1842)405 Cei tarn individuals pre- 
destinated either absolutely or *previsionally to eternal life 
i8z8 — Horz MosaicsW. 262 A special ^previsionary regard 
to a very remarkable part of our SaMour’s histoiy 2851 
— Many Mansions As respects the previsionary mercy 
of God, 1 TI 

Frevisive (przvsi’siv), a rare"" . [f. as Pbe- 
VI8E + -IVE ] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of prevision , foreseeing 

2907 C. ^sKS^JumHibbert Jml Jan 244 Past custoramy 
uniformity u, apt to pioduce blindly in us a previsive habit 
i ^evite, obs. form of Pbivitt 

f Prevlva tion. Ohs.rare~"^ [irreg f Pue- 
A. 1. •i-L viv-eie to live+-ATi02j] The fact of 
I living before another; semoiity. 

1 <z 2630 ’b^.KiSatir Puppy{xtsi) 60 The first (who claims pi e- 

1 cedeuae by ptevivationj strove to excuse his absuid writing 
bypubhshing a worse fault 

Prevoealized (przvdu'kabizd), ppl a. Philol 
[f. Pbe- a. vocalised^ f VoatLizE] Preceded 
, (as a consonant) by a vowel 

I 2876 Douse Grimm's Law App. E 205 The close re- 
' semblance eff certain simple ^i^ocalized roots (e.g ab-, 

I ag- ) to the simple postvocalized roots., exhibiting the same 
' consonant (e g ka,ga ) 

I Pre- volitional : see Phb- B. i d 

I t Prevost, II prevdt. [a OF pjevoil, mod. 

F prpvbt (pr^v< 7 )i— L. pra^posiius one appointed 
I over others, Provo 3 T ] The Fiench equivalent of 
I Peovost, retained by Caxlon in translating from 
Fr., and used m modern times in reference to France 
and the Channel Islands, 
fl. The provost or president of a chajiter 01 
collegiate chnrch; — Provost i. Obs 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 35b/i Whome wilt thou gyue 
me of thise pieuostes that entende not more to empte the 
purse of his suhgettis than [etc.]? 2838 Penny Cycl XI 
90/x Gassendi was promoted to a canonty m the cathedral 
of Digne, where he was appointed prevdt of the church 
II 2 . a. In France* Formerly, an officer of the king 
or a feudal seigneur charged m his name to collect 
imposts and administer justice ; also, a provost- 
marshal , now, the judge of a pievotal court 
t /»? evost de an officer of the French King's house- 

hold, who had cognizance of ciiminal cases affecting 
members of the couit 

1644 Evelyn Dtarj 20 Apr , The Prevost Martial, with 
hib assistants, going in peismte. 2670 Coiton Espernou in 
XI 538 An. Archer belonging to the Prevost de I’Hostel, 
that the Partneis had substituted, for the gatheiing in of 
this Impost Ibid XII 617 He sent a Pievost to take him, 
wherein he was also so successful, as to have him foic'd 
away fiom his own Country, 2841 James Brigand xxv, 
What he has done lequires the chastisement of my prevut 
b. In Guernsey : The name of the officer cor- 
responding to the Pligh Sheiiff of an English 
county; also, both in Jersey and Gueinsey, an 
estates bailiff or sergeant of a fief 
[1332 Precepte dAssize (Billet d‘Etat, Gueinsey 9 May 
2906) Ung sergeant appeI 16 le Prevost du Roy, 2580-83 
Approbation des Lots {18971 9 Les Seigneurs qui ont pr<!v6ts 
ou meilnieis les peuvent faire arreter parle Pr6vdt du Roi ] 
2682 Warburton Mist Guertisey (1822) 55 The King’s 
Prevdt IS dected after the same manner as the Jurats aie 
His office is to bung all criminals before them [the court] 
to see the sentence executed. He executes all anests. 
Ibid. 68 The private men's fiefs, most commonly the rents 
are received by prevdts. /^rV [see Prpv6tl). Order 
m Council 21 F«> , That the Prevost is the Executive Officer 
of Justice in the Island of Guernsey, both lu civil and m 
criminal matters 2862 Ansted iv. xxiii (ed 2) 

525 In Jeisey there is an officer called Vicomte, 01 Viscount, 
who represents the High Sheriff of an English County 
The coi responding officer in Guernsey is called the Pievdt 
2908 A Hilgrove Turner m Lei. to Editor^ In ten of the 
twelve parishes of Jersey there are subordinate officers of 
the Royal Couit called ‘ The King's Prevdts ’, These aie 
furnished in turn by the various pioprietois on the Ciown 
fiefe Thei e are also what de Gej t calls ‘ les petits Pi evosts ’, 

I e Prevdls^aV Fief, subalteines * or private fiefs 

Hence t Pre vostship, the office, junsdiction, or 
district of apxevost , Pre votal \f.priv 6 taf\ a , of 
or pertaining to a French pi6v6t , prevotal courts 
a French temporary ciuninal tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal; || Prdvdtd [F , =* Provosty], 

111 Jersey and Guernsey, a fief held by a prev6t 
2577 i?" de Vtsle's Legendai le Avn, The second© [daughter] 
was giuen to lames Marquise of Baden, with the dowrye 
of three preuostshipps besides a good summe of money 
x8ax New Monthly Mag I 303 Military police was 
established ; the ordinary laws suspended , a prevotal 
tribunal erected at Mayence 2839 Blackw Mag XLV 
435 Nine years of agitations, civil war, legicide, insmreo 
tions, pi evotal coui ts, states of siege, and then amnesty, order, 
prosperity, and peace 2682 Warburton Hist Guernsey 
(1822] 68 There are yet other fiefs wheie the lord’s lent is 
leceived by prevotes, whidi are tenements or lauds, parcel 
of we fief, obliged by their teiiuie to collect the lord's rents. 

Such as hold by this sort of tenuie are, in the old Coutumier, 
called lobfs recevenrs, 

Prevoyaaoe (priVoi ans). rare. [a. F. pri- 
voyaiue^i pri:voir\^ to P revidb see 

-ANCE,] Foresight. So Prevoyant a. [ad. F 
prlfooymit^ pres, pple, oiprhoir^ foreseeing. 

1820 C R Matuhw Melmoih (1892) III xxviu 93 To 
wiiom misfortune had taught an anxious and lealous pie- 
voyance Ibid, xxx 229 Affectionate and delicate pie- 1 
voyance x86a Mrs Oliphant E Iroing I, vi 149 But 
j Nature, prevoyant, tingled into his heart an inarticulate | 


thrill of prophecy 1883 Mrs Lynn Linton lone vm. The 
girl IS all obedience and prevoyauce, all self saciifice and 
devotion 

Prevy, Prevyledge, obs. ff. Privy, Privilege. 
\'Bxo'W.Obs \y2X.oipreu^pru cf PiiEUa] A 
parallel ME form of Prow, advantage, profit, good , 
to hisprew^ advantageously. 

C1330 R Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 12754 peiine had 
Marcel a neuew pat was horsed vntil his prew 

Prewa (for preva)^ obs. Sc. form of Privy 
Frewarn (pizMg'Jn), v. lare, [Pre- A. i ] 
irans, a. To give waining of (an event) befoxe- 
hand. b. To warn (a person) befoiehand, to 
forewarn Hence Prewarning 
2603 H Crosse Vertnes Cominw. (1878) 31 Deseuung 
eithei prewarning m the beginning, or reproofe in the ende 
26x2 Two Ncbh K. v 1, [Whose approach] Comets prewai ne , 
whose havocke m vaste feild Uneaithed skulls piotlaime. 
2^2 DuriiELD Don Qmx. II xxxvii 184 , 1 am piewained 
. of this my squiie that your gieatness is overthrown, 

Prewe {w « v)% obs Sc f. Privy, Proof, 
Prove. Prewely, Prewete {w = v)^ obs. Sc 
ff. Privily, Privity. Prews, -e, obs. ff. Prucb 
Prewy, -ledge, obs Sc. ff Privy, Privilege. 
Prex. U. S. college slang for President (of a 
college), 

2858 N V Tribune 16 Oct 3/2 But the face of tlie ‘ Piex ’ 
[of Amherst College] appearing, all parties ceased con- 
tention 286a Mem. Hamilton Coll 154 Prex Backus was 
a jovial Prex, The loughest, kindest of his sev 

Prey sb. Forms . 3 prei^e, 3-6 praie, 
3-7 preie, preye, 4 pre^e, 4“5 Prai, prei, 4-7 
pray(e, 6 pra, praii, 4- prey. j8. 5-6 proye, 
proie [ME p^ eye, a OF prete (ti 1 1 40 in Godef ) 
booty, piey, also a flock, later OF. and mod F. 
proie, earlier OF *pieide, Pr., It p/eda*^L prseda 
booty, spoil, prey, in medL, also, a flock. Cf 
Prede sb The ^-form was immed. from 15th c F. 
Now collective formeily also with a, and^/ ] 

I 1 . That which is talcen m war, or by pillage 
or violence; booty, spoil, plunder. Formerly, 
often with pL ^ In prey, \to prey, as a piey. arch, 
rare 

cxzjs Gen, 4 Ex. 4028 Dis leun sal o€er foie freten, Lond 
Canaan al pi ei3e bi-geten 2297 R Giouc (Kolli) 6163 pe 
deneis wende estward in to kent & lobbede peie vastc Sc 
hor preye at medeweie in to s'.ipes caste 2382 Wyclii* 

2 Macc 1 . 33 He tokeprayes of the citee [1388 pieies , Vulg 
sjolia} and brente it with fijr. 2475 Bh Noblesse (Roxb ) 

31 The men of Gaule had wonne giet piaics and good, as 
horse harneis, vesselle of golde and of silver jgiet plente 
1535 Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls) II 89 To be maid als 
with oure moitall fa, At thair plesoui baith presoner and 
pra 1563 Goi DING Caesai vii (1565) 237 Al the rest of the 
prysoners he dystrybuted among hys souldiers euery man 
one in name of a piay 1580 Reg Privy Council hcot. III. 
308 Exponand the saidis complineis guidis. , in prey to 
the enemy. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Catiwna 77 Returned to 
their ships with their praie 2603 Knollcs Hist Turks 
(x62z) 127 Great Monarchies destitute of then lawfull heires, 
had become rich preyes unto such as could first lay strong 
hand upon them 2641 Declau to Chas / in Rushw Hist 
Coll lit (1692) L 529 The Prey, or Booty which they take 
fiom the English, they mark with the (Queen's mark. 2697 
Dryden Vug Georg iii, 621 Thy faithful Dogs hold at 
Bay I he Mountain Robheis, rushing to the Prey. 

2482 Caxton Godejfroy ccxii 310 There gadied he 
many grete proyes, that is to wete, horses, beufes, Kyen and 
sheep. And ryche prysonners. 2489 — Fayies of A . iii. xi 
191 wheie as byfore he wasapowere knyght he was becoin 
ryche by the proyes that he had goten and taken. 2552 
Huloet, Pioye, praye, and spoyle 

b.^ (In Scriptural use.) That which one briugs 
away or saves from any contest, etc. 

1388 WvcLir Je?, xM 9 He that goith out, schal l>ue, 
and his lijf schal be as a prey to hjm 2535 Coverdale 
Ibid , He shal saue his life, and shall Wynne his soule for a 
pi ay. 2622 Bible Ibid, His life shall be unto him for 
a prey. Ibtd xxxviii. 2 He shall have his life for a prey, 
and shall live. 2642 Rogers Naaman 25 (Graving [that] • 
our owne lives rosy be given us as a prey, if we can ^eed 
for no more. sZvj'^^ix.ChnsiianVeatjixihS aft Triiu 
vii. Too happy if, that dreadful day, Thy life be given thee 
for a prey 

2 An animal hunted or killed, esp. (now only) 
by carnivoious animals for food ; quarry. Also^f. 

a 2240 W&kunge m Cott Horn. 273 ]pu baud ta helle 
dogges, and leftes ham hare praie <cx3oo Cursor M 83^ 
l>e Strang J>e weker for to sla, llkan to mak of o)>er prai. 
Ibid 4216 Of him has beistes made jiair piai Ibid 22901 
An hungre leon mete he son, Vp and dun his prai {Tun 
piey] s^and x^ Gowlr Conf HI 258 As the Iigre 
his time awaiteth In hope forto cacche his preie. 2482 
Caxton Mym. 11 xvi 102 The goshawke and sperhawk 
taken their prayes by the r>uers, 1577 ^ Googc Ileres- 
bac/t's Hush iv (1586) 169 So fall they many times out, and 
become a pray to Vermine 1608 Topsell Sef penis (1658) 
686 The Crocodiles run up and down to seek preys to 
satisfie their hunger, x6aa R Hawkins Vey, S. Sea {1847) 

70 There doth accompany this fish [shark] diveis little fishes, 
which are callet pilats fishes, and feede of the soaps and 
superfluities of his prayes 2751 Johnson No 153 

12 The hungiy family flew like vultures on their prey 
*853 J H Newman Hut Sk (1873) II l 11 75 Down they 
came one after another, like wolves after their piey 
p. 2484 Caxton Fables ofjEsop i. xiv, The Egle beganne 
to flyhe and lete fall his proye, 
t b That which is piocuied or serves for food. 
1^ WycLir Pfov. xxxl 15 Fro the ny^t she ros, and ?<if 
piei [1388 prey; marg liyflode] to hir bomb men [iS5S“8 
Phaer /Enetd i. A uj b, Than all bestyrd them to the pra> e 
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\orig nil se praedae accingunt] the bankettesgan beginne ] 
16S3 Brti S^ec 41 [They] satisfied their Hunger with any 
sort of Prey, as Venison, Natural Fruits, and Milk, and many 
times with Roots and Barks of Trees. 

3 . One who or that which falls or is given into 
the power of (tr) a hostile or injurious peison, or 
(^) an injurious influence ; a victim esp in const. 
to be or become a prey to 

(rt) c 1325 Mctr Horn, 55 Satanas was ful redie, And tok 
that sawel gredilye, And mad ful gret joi of his prai c 1330 
R Brunne Lluon (1810) 269 Opon ]>e hnd day, at a toun 
hamelet, Thomas was his pray, as he to mete was set c *400 
Rom But unto Love I was <>0 thial, Which callith 

over al his piay. ^1430 IlymnA Vvg 14 Lete me not be 
feendispiay 13^® D\us tr Slaida.ms Comm 331 The 
Emperoui setteth forth against them new pioclamations, & 
maketh them a praye viuo all men x68z H More Ex_p 
Dan p. Ix’cvui, Like to make us a prey to the common 
enemy. 1737 Burke Abndgm Eng llist vii Wks. 1842 II 
lyy JeiusaJein fell an easy pi ey to lus aims xd49 Maca.ulay 
fltU Eng^^fw 11 194 A man who had hitherto b^n the pi ey 
ofgamesteih 1878 Simpson 6'6/i. .V/zuo^jr I x fo The Cardinal 
succeeded to the ciowu, and after a biief reign left it a prey 
to pretenders 

/8. 14x3 Piigy^ Sffwle {Caxton 1483) iv. 78 The chyue- 

tayns yeuen. weye to their enemyes and made the peple 
proye to them 

(iJ) XS93 SiiAKS 2 lien 1 % 11 i 19B, I banish hei my bed 
and company And giue hei as a piey to law and shame 
X697 Drydln Vttg Georg iii 844 Ihe slow creeping Evil 
eats his way, Consumes the parching Limbs, and makes the 
Life his Piey, 1741 Waits Improv Mind i i § 15 Given 
up a Piey to a thousand prejudice*, Gray Elety xxii, 

To dumb Foigetfulness a prey. lyToGoiosM Dca V'tll 51 
111 fares the land, to hastening ills a piey, Where wealth 
accumulates, and men decay. 1865 Dickens Mui Fr in 
IV, An uni existing prey to that inset utable toothache 

4 . The action ol pteyiiig , seizing 01 taking by 
force 01 violence, 01 (of an animal) in order to 
devour, depredation, pillage, captiiie, seiziue. 
Now /ou 

13*3 Lo ULRNLRS-^mir I coexau 67s luading, Of the 
^i.iJn\\ag^ia.ndmoyts [table o/con'euis pioies] done by 
the Cfhaiione Rohirsaide and his company agaynst the 
kynge of Castyll is 85 J. Hookpr l/ut Irel m lIoluiAhed 
II. 112/1 Ormond by the dailie inuasions and pretes of 
Pieis Grace was almost wasted and v iihabited X65X Hobbi s 
Lcviatfi I XIV 65 To expose hiinselfe to Piey .lather than 
to dispose himselfe to Peace X675 Temple Let to Sir J 
Williamson Wks 1731 II 3t;o Botli Paities will be out upon 
Prey xnxt Bradh y Philos Aec Wks Hat 116 The 
Otter .whose Piey is chiefly upon Fish 1787 Jcitcrson 
Writ (1859) II *00 gener.!! piey of tne iich on the 
poor, x8ss Tlnnyson Maud iv xv, The whole little wood 
where I sit is a woild of plunder and ptey. 

b, Beasts bad fowl), fish, etc., of prey » one 
that kills and devours other animals; a predatory 
or rapacious beast, etc. 

1340 Ayenlu 14a Uor )je uojeles of piaye fiet bye}? Jie 
dyeulen 1485. Caxton Cluis, Gt 107 Fawcons and otliei 
byrdes of proye. <1x332 Du Wbs Introd hr* xw Palsgi 
10 heading, Haukes of pi ay syxtene kyndes X682 
iiCLiNGPL, kacr 111 ill §8 Even beasts of pieyaie 
not such to those of their own kind lyax Bradley 
Acc Wks Nat SI Subject Lo the voracious Appetites of 
the Fish of Prey 1834 Birds of prey [see Rap 1 or 4] 
irons/ 4x738 (jK'i Fables ii xiu 24 Yet this you do, when- 
c’ei TOU play Among the gentlemen of piey 
II 1 5 trmsf A company of men, a troop, an 
army. Qbs [So OF. proie, Iroupeau (011300 m 
Godef,), med L prseda (Du Cange).] 

4 x30a AT. I/ont 1235 Horn tok his prete And dude him in 
lie weie. 13. . K Aiis, 1991 (Bodl MS ) Alisaundie bi foo 
Liggei> now wi)] swiche pi eye pat he wrijej? al )>e contreye. 
Ibid 2sgs Of hi!» poeple )je giete piaye Lasted twenty nuleii 
waye 

III. 6. attnb* and Comb*, chiefly objective, as 
pny'Catcher, devourer, -getter, -seeker, -taker, 
prey bird, fish, a bird, fish of piey. 

i8xa Byron Ch* Bar, 1. Ixxxviii, Unwoithy of the '“'piey 
bird’s maw, xSbx Siilllcy Bellas 255 The piey-birtls and 
the wolves aie gorged and sleep 13^ Uuall, etc. Erasm. 
Par yohn x. 72 To discerne the tiue shepeheid fiom y^ 
ihefe or *prayecatcher 163S Fai klani> in Jornonus Fir 
huts, The *prey.devourer had our prey been made 1^9 
0 PniiussoN III j^ih Cent Feb 295 Ihe numbers of 
useful hshes devoured by *prey fishes, &c. 1332 Hulolt, 
*Piaye getter oi seker, pfseaalor 1333 Orimalde Ciceto’s 
0 /htei, (1556) 85 Who with their riches do rauusome men 
taken by '’preyeseekers 1619 Midullton Lovet^Anhq* 
Wks VII, 320 1 he sturdiest *prey taker that heie assembles 
Prey (pr^Oi Forms . 3-4 pr0i-e(n, 4 prai, 
4-7 pray, 5-6 praie, 5- prey. 6 proie. 
Pa t* preyed; 3 preide, 5-6 Sc prayit, 6 preid, 
prayde, [ME a. OF. preer, preier (m eailier 
form, preder, ^1040 in Godef ):— late L, pneddre 
(Vulgate), Lollateial form of prmddrl to plunder, 
spoil, rob, f. prmda PiiHY sb Cf. Pbqdb ».] 
fl. trans* To plunder, pillage, spoil; lo rob, 
ravage (a place, person, etc ). Qbs* 

13 . Cursor M, 250^ (Cottl Siben bai spred to prai 
\Fairf, spoly ; Gbtt, wtnne] b^ land, Al bat tok pax forwit 
fand 1373 Barbour Bruce xv 330 The nethir end of tevy* 
daill He prayit doune till him all haill 1423 tr. Secreia 
Secret,, Priv, Pi m 183 The evtorcioner rubbyth and Preyeth 

f ood men and trew. z579-‘8o North Plutarch (1676) 923 
'0 piey and spoil the Countrey. X394 Spenser Amoretti 
Ivm, Devoming tyme and chanceful chance have prayd, 
Her gloi les pride that none may it repayre. 1634 R Coo 
RiNOTON tr, lustine xxiv, 336 Having plundered the Towns, 
and preyed the Fields, 

^ * 3^7 Swia,lambinrs Turk, Wan 
.went and spoyled and proied all the gontre. 


tb. To make prey or spoil of; to take posses- 
sion of as booty, Obs, rare 
X396 Spenser v iv 14 Yet my good lueke he shall not 
likewise piay Ibid vi x 33 His loves dears spoile, in 
which his heait was prayde 2623 Bingham Xettaphon 7 
The Ciliciansj abundance of whose persons and goods, lie 
haue pieid and caxiie with vs, 

2 . iiitr. To take booty, to pillage, plimdei; to 
ptey Oil, upon, fover » sense i, 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls} 471 Hu wende aboute & pieide, { 
horn ne mijte no3t atstonde 1373 Barbour i?;««xvii 226 
The king gert men of giet nobillay Ryde in- till ynglande, 
for till piay. CX400 Desti Troy 2643 If Paiys with a 
pepull past into Orese, In purpas to pray or profet to gete. 
1376 Fleming Pazzrt// Epixt 115 Eitnei to aske that which 
I was another mans nght, or else to pray vpon that which 
I was none of their owne. 2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav 71 
He gaue tieasute theie, to me lanizaries and Spaheis to 
prey ouer. 2840 Macaulay Ess , Clwe (1887) 530 Ferocious 
invadeis had descended thiough the western passes to piey 
on the defenceless wealth of Hmdostan 2872 Yeats 
Growth Comm, 264 The buccaneeis preying upon Spanish 
commeice were masteis of the smaller w India Islands. 

3 vUr* To seek for or take prey, as an animal ; 
esp with on, upon * To seize and kill as prey ; lo 
kill and devour, lo feed on. Alsoy^ 

4x340 Hampolb Psalter xvu 13 The pnnees ware like til 
the leoutt, that is the deuel, redy til pray of mannys saule 
1373 Turbcrv Venene 185 They pi ay also vppon all Pullen. 
Ibid, Alter Ihiee dayes they [Badgers] haue come out foi 
pure hunger, and gone to praye for meate. 2573 ~ Falcom le 
156 As they feede when they pray of themselues at large 
1380 Sidney Ps* xviir 11, On me the paines of death gan 
to piey 2587 Golding De Momay xxi (1592) 323 He 
piepareth fooae for the Rauens to pray vpon 1600 Shaks 
A y, L* IV, UL 119 ’Tis The royal! disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing, that doth seeme as dead x6ia Row- 
lands Martin Mark-all 14 Brokers I meane and Vsurers, 
thatlikevulturesprey vpon the simple 2647 N Bacon Dzic 
Govt Eng* I xxxiv (1739) 31 Nature taugnt Beasts to piey 
foi themselves 2770 LANGHORNEi’/»/4ic4 (1879) 

Anothei fox finds the same fields to prey m. 2842 Emerson 
Lect , Man ihe Re/07 merWi\>*C&obii) II 240 Every species 
of piopeity IS pi eyed on by ns own enemies, as iron byiust, 
timber by rot 1839 Mill 1, To pt event the weaker 

j members of the community from being preyed upon. 

4 . tnlr* To exeit a baneful, wasting, or destiuc- 
live influence on, upon', lo destioy giadually. 

1723 Addison Cato iii u, Language is too faint to show 
His rage of love; it pieys upon his life. 2798 Ferriar 
lUuxir, Sterne v 150 The secret which preyed upon his, 
mind. 1833 Words w. Composed by liea-Shore 3 How 
bafiled projects on the spirit prey 1885 Law I tines 7 Feb 
370/2 His health was bad, and this had no doubt preyed 
very much upon his mind. 

Hence Preyed-npon ppl a, 

2888 H. Waller in Times la Nov 13/3 To help the poor, 
wi etched, pieyed-upon Africans 2905 Wesim Gaz 22 Mar. 
2/1 The pieyers and the pieyed-upon. 

Prey, preye, obs forms of Pbay. 

Preyobe, Preyohour, obs. ff Peeach, -eb. 
Preyer (prFi*oj) [f. Peey v +-ee 1 ] One 
who or that which pieys. 

2586 J Hooker Ilist Iiel i in Holtnshed II i/i She 
became and would needs be a preie vnto the preier 1^4 
Fiaser's Mag X 335 The heartless pieyer will in tuin be 
prey. 1348 IbiH, XXXVIII. 398 Useless pieyers upon the 
public revenues, 

Preyer, -ere, -or, obs forms of Pkaiek. 
t Prey *fal, a* Obs* rare [f. Prey sb + -pui ] 
Killing much piey or quarry, prone to prey 
2388 Shaks L L, L iv. 11 58 The prayfuU Pnneesse 
pearst and prickt a prettie pleasing Pneket 2624 Chapman 
B outer's Hymn to renus 113 The Preyfull broode of sauage 
Beasts. 

Preying, vbl sb* [f. Pbey v f -inq i.] The 
action of the veib Peey , pillaging, plundering 
2388 Kvd Botiseh* Phi* Wks, (1901) 276 In the olde tune 
prayeng or robbeiye was not to be blamed 2651 Hobbcs 
Govt Soc xiii § 14, 203 Preying is nothing else but a 
wane waged with small forces 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W A/rica App i 664 , 1 hate the preying upon emotional 
sympathy by nusiepresentation, 

Preying, [f. aspiec That 
pieys; piedalory, predacious \fig. wearing, baneful 
26x2 Flobio, Ahta, a kind of pramg bird 2822-24 
Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) III. 74 Pi eying anxiety 01 luik- 
ing discontent . 

Preyne, obs f. Pbeen Preynkte, preynte, 
obs. pa. t. of PiiiNK V 1 Preynte, Preyntyee, 
obs. ff. Peikt, PjasjfWC'B Preys, obs. Sc. f. Pbjob. 
Preyse(n, preysse, preyze, obs. ff. Peaise. 
Preyst, obs. Sc, f Pbiest sb, 
PrezygapopEysis (pifizigw ^^sis) Anat, 
PI. -ses (-sfz). [Pee- B, 3.] An anterior zyga- 
pophysis; each of the two anterior or snpeiior 
articular processes of a vertebia. 
xB66 Owen Vertebr Amm* II 37 The neural arch [in 
, birds] has prezygapophyses, very small nostzygapophyses 
1873 Huxley in Encycl Bui I. 752/1 The tubercular pio- 
cess IS represented by a mere facet placed below the prezy- 
gapopbysis 

Hence Prezygapophysial (prJiZigsepofivial) a*, 
pertainmg to or of the nature of a prezygapophysib. 
1890 lu Cent Diet 1893 m Syd, Sot* Lea 
Priacanthinc (prsiiakte np^in), a and sb* 
Jehth* [f, Pnacanthus, generic name (Cuvier 
1817, f. Gr ir^wa saw + d/fav0a thorn) + -ineI.] 
a adj. Related to the genus Priacanthus* b. sh 
\ A fish of this genus or of the family Pi laccuithidce, | 


Prial, dial. f. Paie-eoyal. Prian, var. Pbyax. 
+ Pri ajie, sb* Obs. rare* [a. F. Prtape, ad L. 
P/tdp-usJ aPEiAPUS, Hence +Fxiape v* tnlr 
{nonce~wd,), to act lasciviously 
156X T Norton Calvin's Inst i 25 (Hor Sai i viu), I 
was sometime a fig tree log, The workeman douted what 
of me were fittest to be wrought A fourm to sit vpon, or 
els a Pnap God to be 2386 Warner Alb Eng vi xxxi, 
That cowled, celled, he, or she, whoso, or wheresoeuer, Or 
Uotarie, or Secular, scarce one piyaped neuei xsqSMarston 
Sco ViUonie 1. 111, What peeceof lustfall flesh Hath Luacus 
left, his Pnape to rediesse? 

Priapean (praiiapfan)) a, Also -man. [ad. 
F. priaplen, f. L, Pnapci-us (a. Gr H/wdirei-os adj , 
f. Xlpiaitos PRTAPUS) + -en, -an,] 1 . Pnapic 

41693 III gukart's Rabelais m xxvu 224 The PnapeBan 
Piowess of Hercules 1849 La yard Nineveh 4 Rem i v 
I. 128 A broken .vase, on which were repiesented two 
Priapean human figmes 

2 . Anc.Pros* Name of a logaoedicmeLie consist- 
ing of a catalectic Glyconic and a Phereciateon, 
associated with poems lo Piifipus 
It was used by Aiiacieon, also by Catullus (xvii), and by 
the wntei of the poem to Priapus in the Appendix Vergi- 
Iiana, ' Hunc ego 0 luvenes locum viUnlamque palustieiii 
■See R Ellis Comment, on Catullus, pp xhii, 62,503, Ram- 
say Prosody 2x4, Gildersleeve Lat Gram, 805. 
Priapian, Pnapiform see s. v. Priapus. 
Priapic (prai|ge*pik), a* {sb*) [f. Priap-us + 
-10. So F pnapiffite] Of or relating to Priapus 
or his cult , phallic. 

1786 R P Knight WoishiP 0/ Priapus (1865) 145 The 
use of pnapic figures as amulets so common among the 
Romans, was certainly contmued through the middle ages 
18x8 — Symbolic Long (1876) 30 The key which is still 
worn, with the Pnapic hand, as an amulet, by the women 
of Italy, 2830 Leitcii tr C 0 Muller's Anc Ait §241 
(ed 2) 247 note, Baal-Peor in Moab was piobably ptiapic. 
1882 Q Rev July 50 Pnapic and pornogiaphic literature 
B sb pi. Verses of obscene nature addressed to 
Priapus, [raed L. pridpta^ 

1863 Symonds m Lt/e (1895) I 324 Unpaidonable panderism 
no less odious than Latui Pnapics 

Priapism (prai apiz’m). [ *= F. priaptsme, ad, 
late L Pndpism-us, a Gr. nyiairttr;*-ds (Galen), 
n. of action f Xlpiamiuv to act Priapus, to be 
lewd : see Priapus and -isv.] 

1 . Path. Persistent ei eclioii of the penis, 

[1390 Barrough Meth Pkyxtck 179 Pnapismus.] 0x623 
Fleichtr&Mass Elder Bio iv. iv, Potatoes and Enngoe'i, 
and. as I take it, Cantharides— Excellent, a Priapism follow s. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 722 Lust causeth a Flagrancy in the 
Eyes } and Pnapisme. 1873 H, C Wood Therap (1879) 563 
Neither amatory desire nor true priapism is, however, a con- 
stant symptom in cantharidal poisoning 2894 Lancet 
3 Nov, 1031 There was complete leteiition of urine, but no 
priapism, 

2 . «= Peiapus 3 ; also, an obscene mental image. 

2662 J BARGRAVEP<JiJtf^ 4 ftr f>7/{i867)ii7TwoPriapismb, 
m brass, being vote-, or offerings to that absurd heathen 
deity x8g6 C K Paul tr Buysman's En Route it. v 248 
Fluids passed befoie his face and peopled the qiace with 
pnapisnib 

3 . Licentiousness ; intentional indecency, 

2«8 J. Clubbe Misc Tracis, But, Wheaifield (1770] 1 . 
42 The nakedness of the boys and girls I do not consider 
as a tincture of Priapism, or want of modesty, but real want 
of cloathing 2892 Nation (N Y) 7 Apr 262/3 Those 
proclamations of utter nudity which Emerson called *priap> 
ism m connection with * Leaves of Grass 

4 . fig* Prostitution to what is low or base. 

2836 Emerson Eng Tiatis xiv 254 In the absence of the 
highest aims theie is the suppression of the imagination, 
the priapism of the senses and the undeistanding 
So + Pri apist, a votary of Pnapus ; f Pri'aplze 
V* [ad. Gr. to act Priapus ; to be lewd. 

x«a More Con/iit* Tindale Wks. 366/r Priapistev, 
yddfater^ whoremaisters, and sodomites a 26^3 Urgtihart'x 
Rabelais 11. xxvu. 220 If there pass long intervals oetween 
the Piiapising Feats 1694 Morreux Rabelais v xl rBp 
Priapus full of Piiapism a mind to priapise. 

Priapus (pxsii^ p»b). [a, L. Pnapus, a. Gr. 
I^tdiroy J 

1 . The Gieek and Roman god of procreation; 
hence, also, of gaidens, vineyards, etc, (m which 
his statues were placed). 

2508 Dunbar Gold Tenge 118 Thaie was the god of 
gardingis, Priapus x6o8 Shaks Pei iv vl 4 Shee s able 
to froze the god Pnapus, afid vndoe a whole generation, 
1631 Stanley Poems 46 Satyrs PriMUSses in mourning 
weeds 1870 RobSEm fenny, Let offenngs nicely plac d 
But hide Pnapus to the waist, And whoso looks on him 
shall see An el&ible deity 

2 A Statue 01 image of the god Priapus ; often 
placed lu gardens to piotect them from depredatois 
or 05 a scarecrow. 

I 1632 Shirley Ball iv 1, Thou wo t stop a breach in a mudde 

wall. Or serve for a Priapus in the garden to Flight ^ay 
' crowes. xfaa Marmion Fine Companion v, 1, Lack How 
1 doe Hooke . 7 ? Cro Very dreadfully like a Citizen in a fray, 
as fearefuU as Pnapus in a garden. 1743 Fielding yw 
Andrews 1 il 1746 Francis tr, Horace, i^ai l viii 4 The 
joiner doubting, or to shape us, Into a stool, or a Pnapus, At 
length resolved, for ursons wise. Into a god to hid us use, 
1736 C. Smart tr. iloiaie. Sat* i vul (1826) II 6g. 

3 A representation of the male generative organ ; 
a phallus, b. A drmking-vessel of phallic shape 

2623 PuRCiiAS Ptlgrwiage (1614) 79 Two Phalli, or Pnapi 
(huge Images of the prime part of a man). 1693 Tait in 
Drydeds Juvenal ir. 143 Another in a Glass Piiapus swills, 
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PBlBBIiE. 

W hilc twibted Gold his platted Tresses fills*. 1705 Audisov 
Ita'jfy RouiC 38+ Urttb, Laoipb, Lochr^marj Ves»belb, Pn- 
apus*‘ti. 

4 , iransf, a* The generative capacity or function, 
b. MsiL ancl PatK The male genitals*, esp* the 
virile organ in a slate of erection. 

1637 T MoRro'« *V. Canaeut (1883) 203 This beast 
[Beaver] is» of a niastcuhne \ertue for the advancement of 
PriapUb. X7a7-4t Chambwis C>t/, rrtaj^us, a term some- 
times CTplied to the genital parts* of men. x8xi in Hooi lr 
1857 in Dlnglis*ov i>/c/ 1/ft/ 

1 5 . A kind of holothiinan [b prmpe de mer ] 
*7^8 Utuv. XXXVII 129/1 They have two holes 
as> the pnapusesi* 

Hence fPria'pian (also as rA), t^Priapish 
adjs^ of, relating or belonging to Pnapub, lewd, 
obscene ; Prift'piform a , of phallic shape. 

1598 Marston SaiyPra.yst {t/puiedent Poem, 

The S^aminian tudlations, TOich tickle vp our leud Pn- 
apiaiiss. r, G. Thomas Dis IVonteu (ed. 3) 37 Called 

priapiform pessaries tjssp Tihdalb Ahsto Alore i\ ii 
Wks (157^ ^hat filthy priapishe cotifessdou which ye 
spew in the care. 

Fri*ll)ble. \Yeakened echo of Prabble, used 
along with it in the phr. pribbk and prahbh, and 
the reduplicated pribbk prabble =■ Petty d isputation, 
paltry discussion, vain chatter 
1508 Shaks. 3ieny W. i. i. 56 It were a goot motion, if 
w^eaue our pnbble'* and prabbles, and desire a marriage 
betweene Master Abraham, and Mistns Anne Pag& 16x5 
Val, H-’clshm 1x663) Biiu Cousin Caxadoc, well, m all these 
pribble-prabbles, now doth our Uncle Cadallan ? 1769 

iitratfoid fftideeiu u sg Without any balderdash pnbble- 
prabble xSaA liliss Ferr»k Inker, xiv, Miss P 's pnbble 
prabble was, therefore, music to her ear. x8ss Thackeray 
Xewcomes li. All these squabbles and jokes,, and pnbbles 
and prabbles, nia^ be omitted 
fPneasouv. Obs. mre'^K [Deiivative of 
Price v., of unusual form ; jirob. of Anglo-Fr. 
orifiiQ 1 7 A quick rider, (or perh.) a huntsman . 
cf. Priceer 2, 3 

rx386 Chaucer Prol 189 A Monk ther was he was a 
prikasour [v m prj^k , jpric-, prek<] arii^ht Grehoundes he 
hadde as swift as fowel in flight Of prikyng and of hunt} ng 
for the bare Was al his lost. 

Priooatte, obs. Sc. form of Pricket. 

Priooh.e, obs form of Pbitch sb. and v. 

Price (prais), sb. Mam forms • 2-5 pris, 4-7 
prise, 5- price* others see below. [ME. a. OF. 
pris (inod.F. prix) *— earher *prieis ( = Pr pre^s, ' 
Sp./m, lt.preszo) ’—late L. pj et iicm, ong pretmin \ 
* price, value, wag^ rew ard’ ; in 0 also ‘ honour, 
praise, prize’. The long t of ME prts was , 
variously represented by 21, zjf, y, ie^ and 
indicated later by final prtst ; but to avoid the s 
sound of s between two vowels (cf rise, wise)j pnse 
was changed to price (as m dice^ mice, twice) 
The pi. had, sometimes at least, the z sound (cf. 
house^ bouses) and was commonly written prises, 
prizes m i6~J7th c.j bnt though (praiz/k) is still 
common dialectally and with individuals, tlie 
standard pronunciation is now (prars/z) after the 
sing., prices being thus distinguished from prizes. 
ME pris had all the OF. senses ‘price, value, 
honour, prize, praise’; it first threw off the last 
of these, for which in 1 5th c, the sb, preise. Praise, 
was formed from the cognate vb preisen, Praise. 
Durmg the last 300 years it has also thrown off the 
fourth sense, for which the by-form Prize has been 
established. The sense ‘ honour * is obsolete, that 
of worth or value^ (‘a pearl of great price ’) obs. or 
arch., so that price now retams only the primitive ! 
sense of OF. pns and L pretimu See also 
Praise sb, and v , Prize sh and vJ] ' 

A* Illubtratioo of Forms 
a. 2-5 pris (4priis,pny8, 4-5 pnja, prys, preis, 

5 PryyS) priss, -e, pries, 5-6 pryis, pryss). 

A 1325, etz^ pns [see B 6, ii] 0x250 Hymn Virgin 6 
m 7 r/n, Colt Horn. App. 255 Of alle wimmen )»a hauest 
pet pm 1303 R. Brunne HandL Synwt 6635 A ryche man 
wa** sum tyme of prya 13.. Guy IVanv (A) 712 pe 
mantels weren of michel priw 13 . Cursor M 4613 (Gdtt ) 
pu art bua mekil of prijs Ibut 16529 ‘ Lo 1 here pe preis 
he said/ pat i gun for mi lauerd sell .13 B E A Uii P 
A 734 Quat kyn of pays Berez pe perle so maskellez. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 2x Ihai suld weill hawe pryss. 0x380 
Wyclif Seh Wkso III 328 Sette more priss bi a wrongful 
curs. xspz^Ezek xxii 2sTheideuouredensoule,ofthenedi 
man, and thei token pnys, 1388 Ihid , Thei token nchesses 
and pnjs etOretiwn acceperuniX ivB? Trevis a Hird^n 


Gaza 292+ Oft-sithes winnes ful litel pries 0x400 
Alexius (Laud) 92 She was..Loueligh, & of giet piiis 
a X400-S0 A lexander 424a Mare passand of pnsse f>aii all bi 
proude rewmes. ^^1470 Hemry Wallace ii a In prys of 
armya 01483 Caxion Dialogues zitfzo At pns of viij 
pens 01560 A Scott Poems (S T.S.) vi 32 Thocht gold 
gif gnttar pryss. 

fi. 4-7 prise (5-6 pryse, 6-8 (9 dial.) prize). 

tfx32S 3 letr. Horn. r8 Another an honderet or the priw 
[nme penis] 23 . . Cursor Jll. 6x46 (Cott ) Clathes bat was 
0 prise dere. 1340 Hampole Pr Consc. 1143 Worldes 
aches of grete pryi.e 1483 Catlu Awl 201/1 A Pryse of 
wodde, luear, Gude ^ Godlte (S T S ) 91 And all 
gude men he haldis in to pryse. ism T M[oufct] Silk^ 
wormes 75 Your new found stuffe, chained at lughest piize 


X656 Eari Movm tr Boccalint*s Advls /t Parna^s 333 | 
Purtbused at the prise of much blood ijaj Redev upon 
Ruiicule 213 Who would, at any Prize, have Intimacies 1 
with the Great i886Elworthy W, Somerset IVordpk SjV, 

*I baint gwain to gee no jis prize’ [such pi ice] 1888 I 
iihepield Gloss , Prize, sb the pnee, as of goods. 

T (4-7 pryee) 5- price 1 

23 . iMS a 1400) CoerdeL 395 To be bolde to vyynne the 
pryce. cxifzs Cursor M 10415 (Laud) This lady vyas of 
muche pnee botr/ttfr J/.S'-S' pns, prise], 26x7 Sir W MurF 
Misc Poems \w 44 Of highest poce 1 

S plural 4- prices (4 -IS, 6-7 pryces , 6 prises, 1 
6-8 prizes) 

138a WvcLiP AUs iv 3+ Tliei sel^mge brou^ten to the 
I price'* \v r pns, 1388 pricis, £7 ?. piiys] of tho ihingis that 
theisolden xs^Udall Erasm Apoph 17 b, In Athenes 
t]ie paces of all thynges was veray high 1599 Hakiuyf 
Voy II, I 2X7 To buy or sell at the pnses currant. 1627 
Hakevvill Apol (1630) 145 The high prizes of victuals. 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof St iv xi 292 Thus the puces of 
Martyrs ashes rise and fall in Smithfield market 1653 
' Holcboft Pfocopius HI, 93 But Bessas. giew rich, hunger 
I and necessity setting the prises for him 1697 T Brown 
' Dispensary n Wks 1709 III nr 81 To settle what ought 
to be the Prizes of our Medicines 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed 2) V 3 That the same goods should not he sold at two 
price-* on the same day, 

■ B Signification 

I Money, or the like, paid for something 
1 . The money (or other equivalent) for which 
anythmg is bought or sold (or a thing or person 
ransomed or redeemed) ; the lale at which this is 
done or proposed ; also, kss usually, money paid 
as the equivalent of labour, wages ; rate of wages. 

a 1300 Cursor 31 , 15967 (Cott) Moder, 1 haf mi maistei 
said And in mi purs pe pris 1 here 1382 [see A 6] X388 

WvcLiF Isa \\v 13 He schaJ delyuere my prisoneris not m 
pnjs 1433 Rolls 0/ Parlt IV 477/2 Uch of hem have , 
>erely xxvjj viifcf and a Robe pns of xr i^6x Cal, Anc 
Rec Dublin (1889) I 308 To syll the whet ini d undyr the 
comyn prys in every peke X48X Caxion Godejfoy clxv 
244 To haue vytaylles at resonable prys 0x489 — Sonnes 
of Aymon xyviii 577, I wyll not reteyn you for that pryse 
that I do knaves, for I shall paye you la conscyence aftex 
the werke that ye shall doo 2535 Coverdale Zech xi 13 
A goodly pryce for me to be valued at of them. 1^6 Shaks. 
Merck V iii v 26 This making of Christians will raise the 
pace of Ho^s 2599 Hakluyt Vcy II i 217 When as the 
I Marchant thinketh that he cannot sell his goods at the prise 
I currant 1687 A Lovell tr Tkevenot's Trait i. 32 The 
common price of the Bagnio, is two Aspres to the blaster. 
1734 Pope Ess Man iv 151 Is the reward of Virtue biead ? 

I That, Vice may meiit, ’tis the price of toil 1745 De Foe's 
Eng, Tradesrnmi (2841) 1 . 202 She comes up to his puce 
I within half a-crown a yard xBa8 Ld Grenville Sirds 
Fund 45 The farmer who has sold his wheat at its market 
price, h^ obtained for it neither more nor less than a jubt 
equivalent 1885 3 /anc/i Ejiam 10 Sept 5/3 He is sup- 
plied at a reduction of 40 per cent on the trade price 

b. Pol Econ (See quots ) 

i6gx Locke Lower Interest Wks. 1727 II 49 The Value 
or Price of any thing, being only the respective Estimate it 
bears to some other, which it comes in Competition with 
>757 J(>s. Harris Coins 94 What measures and pays the 
price of labour will he ultimately the real standard of the 
nation 1776 Adam Smiih \V, N, 1 v (1869) I 31 The real 
price of everything, what everything really costs to the man 
who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring 
it Labour was the first price, the original purchase-money 
that was paid for all things. Ibid 34 Labour is their leal 
price, money is their nominal price only. 1848 Mill Pol 
Econ III 1. § 2 Exchange value requires to be distinguished 
fiom Price The most accurate modern writers have 
employed Price to express the value of a thing m lelauon 
I to money , the quantity of money for which it will exchange 
1862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv 136 The price of anything 
is the quantity of labour given by the person desinng it, in 
Older to obtain possession of it 1863 Fawcett Pol, Econ 
in 1 307^ If the value of a coimnodity is estimated by com- 
panng it with those piecious metals which civilised 
countries employ as money, then it is said that the price, 
and not the value of a commodity is ascertained. x868 
Rogers Pol, Econ lu (1B76) 21 The price of an article., 

IS its estimate in some one uniform measure 1900 Ld. 
Aldenham Colloquy on Currency 11 31 Price is the ratio 
betvveen the money-measure and the puichaseable com- 
modity measured Price is a Ratio, but it does not follow 
that a Ratio is always Price 
1 0. Phi. In price with in tieaty to buy Obs 
1621 J. Reynolds God's Rev, agst 3 lurder\ 1 12 Buying 
a lewell from her which she was in price with, of a Gold- 
Smyth at Dijon 

d. Payment of money in purchase of something. 
Ohs exc. in phr. without price = without payment, 
gratis, for nothing (anA.) 

c X380 Wyclif Wks (1880) 393 For welle 1113 alle her 
bl^syngis ben sett to sale and to piise i6xx Bible Isa Iv 
I Come, buy wine and milke without money, and without 
price x6 Dryden (J ), Wisely make that kind of food 
thy choice, To which necessity confines thy price 1745 
Scott Paraphr xwi i, Free to the Poor, Life’s Waters 
flow, and bought without a Price. 178X Cowper Hope 4^ 
mre see the encouragement Grace gives to vice, The dire 
elfect of Mercy without price 1 
0, Reckoning or statement of the value, estima- 
tion of value, in such phrases as above^ beyond, 
without price *= so valuable that no definite pnee 
can he reckoned or slated , =» Pbicbless r. 

1582 N Lichlpiei d tr CaUankedds Cong B, Ind. i 
xxxii 79 D, His girdell, made of Golde and Stone that the 


I 220 A robe Of samite without price clung about her 
lissome limbs ^ ^ 

j 2 A sum of money offeied for the capture, 
appiehension, or death of a person. Usually in 
phi to set (or piii) a price on {the head of, etc ). 

, X766 tr Beccaria's Ess Crimes xxv (1793) 87 Ihe law 

sets a price on the head of the subject 1842 Penny Cycl 
XXIIl 159/2 On the 6th of August [1745] a reward of 
30,000/ was offered to any person who should secure the 
eldest son of the Pretender 1 he prince, having heard of 
I the price put upon his person, issued a counter proclamation, 

' offering ’yopod for apprehending the electoi of Hanovei 

3 Betting, = Odds 5 

x882 Daily I el 30 Jan , C>ius made such light work of 
the Aintiee Hunt Steeplechase in Novembei that several 
people wanted to know his price iBSz Standard 6 Sept 
2/6 The starting price of Mr Perkins's hoise was 5 to i. 
1895 limes 10 Jan 3/3 Ihe defendants and otherb made 
prices on the horses and shouted out the odds as upon a 
racecourse 

4 The amount of money, or other consideiation, 
by which a man’s support or interest may be 
pill chased. 

[x3 IC Alls 1489 (Bodl MS ) Forto ben of his frenderade, 
pe Romeynes hym sendej? P^se, And gretyng, and 
redy to his seruise 1632 Wekvfr Anc Fun blon, 25.^ To 
pi ocure his fauour foi an election, either by petition, 01 price.] 
X780 Bentham Legist xiv ^Bnaie, It is a well-known 
adage, though it is to be hoped not a true one, that every 
man has Ins price i860 Wari er Sea-boar dll 327 Amongst 
the lower orders most have their price 1907 Daily Chron 
27 Mai 6/6 By the time Sir Robert Walpole auived on the 
political scene it was possible foi him to be ciedited with 
the now familiar saying, ‘Every man has his price ’ 

5 . fig What It costs lo obtain some advantage , 
that which is given, suiiendered, or undeigone, for 
the sake of something else At any pnee , what- 
ever It may cost, whatever loss or clibadvantage is 
or may be entailed. 

0x430 Lvdg Min Poems Soc ) 169 The sleyghti fov 

Takithe tohislaidei at what price he wold, Of gieltei kim- 
bren, j , ij , or due 1588 Shaks. L L L v u 223 Rosg. 
We can afford no more at such a price Kin, Prise your 
selues What buyes your companie ? 1613 Pukch as Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 775 Ihey vse smokie fires 111 their rooms, almost 
with the price of their eyes sauing their skins. 1653 ^ 
CoGAN tr Pinto's Trav Kxv 308 He detei mined lo bring 
his design to pass at any puce whatsoever. 1755 Young 
Cutiaur vl Wks 1757 I V 253 The lowest price of virtue is 
vigilance, and industry , and if it costs us no more, il comes 
very cheap x866 R W Dale Disc, Spec Octas v 164 
We know at how gieat a puce oui inheritance of truth has 
been purchased 

IL Value, worth Obs or arch, 

6. Pieaowsness, value, worth, the quality or 
condition of being (much or little) prized, valued, 
01 esteemed. Usually with qualifying adj , as 
great, mitchi dear^ high, little ^ some, no, etc. 
(See also 7 a, and cf 8 ) arch, 

aizzs Ancr R, 290 Dem heiefler pns, & beo on hiie |h 5 
deorre. 13 Cursor M 29040 (Cott. Galba") Fasting es of 
ful grete prise. 1382 Wyci iv Luke mi 7 ben of mat e 
pnys than many sparowis, 14x3 /*z4»r. iS* 07 u /0 {1483) iv ix 62 
The prys of myn Appel is of suche valewe. 1S70HS Lam- 
BARDE Peravib Kent (1826) 150 The place was at the first 
of little price x6xx Bible Mast xiii* 46 One pearle of great 
price [Wyclif 00 pieciouse margaiite, Tikdale, Great, 
Rheiins, one precious pearle] 1690 Locke Hunt Urtd 
Ded , Uiial and examination must give it [truth] price 
M03 T N City A C Purchaser 58 To them Method and 


Ded , Uiial and examination must give it [truth] price 
X703 T N City A C Purchaser 58 To them Method and 
Confusion are both of a Price 1872 Blackie Lays Highl, 

g 2 Like some old creed Erect, to show what price it had 
efore When men believed it had a power indeed 
fb Personal or social v\orlh; excellency, 
honourableness Ohs, (See also 7 b.) 

c X250 Gen, < 5 - Ex 2690 Riche maiden of nuchel pris X297 
R Glouc (Rolls) 281 An dorter of gret pris noble & god 
al sa a 1300 Cursor 31 436 J)ai all wai fair and wis And 
sum of less and sum mare pns. ?ci475 Sqr lowe Degre 
417 To walche that lady, muche of pryce, And her to kepe 
fio her enemyes. 1523 Ld BERNiRsFmjj. I ccclxxui 
6i6 Two barownes of great prise and hardy nesse 1608 Bp. 
Hall Char Virtues x, 47 Those orphans which neuer 
knew the price of their father , they become the heires of 
his affection 

il. Of price (adj. phr.) of great value, worth, 
01 excellence. (Often passing into sense 8 or 9 . 
Highly esteemed or legarded ; famous, renowned.) 
Obs, a Of things Precious, valuable. 
c 1250 Gen 4- Ex zfoo He carf in two gummes of pns, 
Two likenesses so grauen & meten 1340-70 Alex d* Dvid. 
716 Afair pocokof pns, 0x386 Cuauclr Str Thopas 186 
Men speken of Romances of pij-s Of Hornchild and of 
Ypotys 0 1400 Destr Troy 13712 In aparell of prise, on 


samewasaboue all pnee. axBgdSljiKWuKticlnHocettcev Poet 
Wks (1903) i 3 » f .had a Sight of Innocence Which was 
beyond all bound and pace 1781 Cowfer Friendship 56 
But will SmceriW suffice ? It is indeed above all price, And 
must be made the basis. 1859 Tennyson 3Jetl, 6* Vivien 


stones of price 1775 Burke Cone, Anter, Wks, III. 
124 Freedom is the commodity of price of which you have 
the monopoly 

tb. Of persons. AVorthy, excellent Ohs 

X303 [see A a] 1307 Elegy Edw /, iv, With fourscore 
knyhtes al of pns 13 . Guy Warw. (A) 168 Kni^tes to 
hauen & holden of pria 0x400 Destr, Troy 1693 Mykell 
pepull of prise & proude men of Armys 0 1430 Hymns 
Virg 53 Horible deuelis of helle, bat sumtyme were aunglls 
of pnjs. 1475 Bk Noblesse (Roxb.) 26 Men of pnee and 
renomme. 0 1554 Interlude 0/ Youth B j b, I can spede the 
of a sernaunte of pry ce That wildo the good seruice. 

1 8 . Sense or estimate of worth ; esteem, estima- 
tion, regard Chiefly in phrases to have or hold 
M {great, etc,) price, to set at (light, little) price, 



PRICE. 


1343 


PRICK. 


10 have or hold {gnat^ hitli) j>n€e of^ to set or UU 
{m^hy hltley no) jirue of or by^ later to pit or set 
{highy httlOf no) price upon ; also (without defining 
woicl) to have or hold tn price^ to hold or tell price 
of to set price by . to value or esteem highlv Jn 
{^muchy soniOy etc ) price esteemed, valued (much, 
somewhat, etc ) ; also (without defining word) m 
price highly esteemed, thought much of Qbs 

^1250 Gou ^ Ev 29a He sa^ Adam and eue in niike[l] 
pus c 1300 Beket 150 Ech man tolde of him pii<? that him 
mi3te iseo 4:1386 Liiaucer E^ankl T 206 Wei biloued 
and holden in greet prys 1439 Rolls of Parlt IV 345/2 
Setting no price by your saide Pnve Seal 0x440 Getierydes 
35 Shuld sette hyr wiirchippe atte so hull piise 
liHDALE fifed xiu 4 Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
poyntes X58X W StArroRO Eva/u Coju/l 1 (18761 25 
They fall to thO'»e sciences that they see in some pryce 
1594 VViLLOBic Avisa (1635) 120 Her vertue shall be had in 
prise, 1601 F, Godwin BJs of Eng 444 Perceiuing the 
monkes onely were now in price, and othei cleargy men little 
esteemed i66a H More PJulos* Pief Gen (1712) 

11 Where men have an over-propoition’d Zeal for or against 
such things in Religion as God puts little or no pi ice upon. 

+ b Valuation, appiaisement Obs rat tf. 
x6o6 SriAKS Ant Cl v u 183 Csssais no Merchant, to 
make prirenviih you Of things that Merchants sold i6xx 
— Cymb HI vi 77 Would they Had bin my Fatheis 
Sonnes, then had my puste Bin lesse, and so moie eqiiall 
ballasting To thee Posthumus 
III, Leading up to Praise. Obs, in this form, 
f 9 . General lecognition of excellence, honour, 
glory, renown Obs 

axzx$ Ancr R, 66 Heo hunletJ efter pi Is, & kecch^ 
lastunge ?«X366 CiiAUcru Rom Rose 1161 Giet loos 
hath Largesse, and gret prys c 1380 Sir Ect tmb 467 P03 
y slowe J>e hei in 1131, what prys were M foi me? Men 
wokle^sayn y weie to blame 14*3 Jas. I Kingis Q, 
cvxviii, That wil be to the giete woisohip and prise. x5*3 
Ld Bcrncrs Froiss, I cciv 240 Certayiie yon^^e knyghtes 
and squyer-s to get prise m ai nies lusted one with another. 
1600 Holland Livy i xxxvii 27 In this conflict the horse- 
men won gieatest price and piaise [L. gloria\, 
ilO The veibal expression of one’s recognition 
ot worth or excellence, -Praise sb, i. Obs, 
(Survived longei in the north ) 
a 1240 Lofongiw Colt Horn 205 Piude & wilnungeof pi is. 
c 1320 Str Pi istt 1340 Of ysoude ))an spekeh he, Ilei piise, 
Hou sche was gent and fie c 1374 CiiAUcru T? oylntii 1536 
(1585) To pieisin a man & vp with pus hem leise A |>ousent 
fold mt heyjeie )>an }>esiinne, 1300 Gower Conf III 2,13 
The king liem axeth this, Wh.it king men tellen that he is 
touchende liis name, Oi be it pus, 01 be it blnme 1423 
Jas I Kingts Q clxxxviii, Of quliom [the gods], In laud 
and prise, With thankfull hert I say ucht In this wise 1426 
Lydg De Gujl, Pilgr, 14922 Whan he heide the piys was 
moie Off Davyd than off hym-sylff, alias 1 1567 Satir 
Poems R 0 rm y 3 Gif to that leuing Loid all piyse 
t b. pidce, apfys • so as to gam praise or 
approval , laudably. Obs, i'ure'~K 
<:x4oo LangVs P PI, C, xv, 191 + x (MS S] lob was a 
paynym & plesede god a prys, 

I V Leading up to Prize sh 1 Obs m this form. 
1 11 . The position of excelling others ; place of 
honour ; first or highest place ; pie-eminence. 
Usiually in phr to bear or have the pncej to have 
the pie-eiumence, to suipass all others. Obs, 
exa^o Gen <$• E^ 326 A tie l^at ouer alle dSie beie^ pus 
1390 Gowra Con/ III 298 Receive he scholde a ceitein 
mede And 111 the cite here a pris c 1430 Syr Tryam 1692 
A loide That beryth the piyce m prees c X450 Lovelicii 
Grail xliu. 222 Ofkonnenge hadde he not {>e pris X470'^5 
Arthurix xix 366 Of goodely harpynge he bereth 
the pryce in the woild. 1540 Hyrde ti Pwev Inslr Clu 
JVom. (1592) B yj, All by one assent gaue her the price of 
l^odiiesse and chastity 1573 ITe 7 .u Lnsiom ii. 11 in Ha/l 
Dodsley HI, 28 All these b^r the price 
tl 2 The position of excelling in a match or 
straggle ; superiority, victory Obs 
1307 Elegy Edw /, xi, In much balaille thou hadest pris. 
CX330 R BauNNc Chron (1810) 67 Aile he day h^i fauht, at 
euen he had he pus 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. x, 178, 1 
had leuer to haue ben loin with wylde horses, than ony. 
page 01 pryker shold haue had prys on me 1494 Fabyan 
Chron vi. clxix 162 Fynally the Danys wan the piyce, and 
slewe bothe the fotesayde kynges. 1523 Ld Bi rnprs 
From I ccccxv. 726 If y" flemynges had achyued the prise 
ouei them. x54aU0ALi E-^asm :6o Tethuppo had 

gotten the puce & chief mairiteue at Olympia 
tl 3 . The symbol, trophy, or lewaid of victory 
or superiority (Fr. le pnx ) ; =; Prize sb^, which 
see for examples Obs, 

V. 14 . ati) lb and Comb , as pmce-htsloryy 
-issue y -maintenance^ -making (Make ».i 13 e), 
-i eduction price-decuhngy-enhancingy -rulmg&djs , 
prioe-cuttiQg, the action of ‘ cutting down * or 
lowei ing price&, esp m or by way of competition ; 
so price-cutter \ price-list, {d) a list of the prices 
of commodities offered for sale ; {b) a list of the 
* prices * or o Ids in betting , prioe-morfc, a mark 
upon goods indicating the piice ; prioe-tag, a tag 
or ticket attached to something and beaiing an 
indication of its price. Also Pricb-curhfnt. 

1901 N, y, PM Wkly in Pull Che, 14 Sept. 243/1 This 
firm, have great difficulty in maintaining their reputation 
as ^price-cutters on net books. xSog Pall Mall G,xr Oct 
5^3 *Price Cutting in the Cycle Trade, 1784 Cowpbr Task 
VI 291 Oft as the ^price-dcadlng hammer fells. ^1760 
Hogarth in Hilda Gamlin Romney (1^94) 24 Let the picture 
rust, Peihapii 1 ime's ^price-enhancing dust may mark its 
worth. X900 Wesim Gae. 4 Jan. 7/3 The *Price History of 


the .Stock 1902 Ibid 18 Feb ii/x An introduction, a price- 
history of the market 1885 Pall Mall G, 13 May 5/2 Some 
of the borrowers will .find it necessaiy to be generous in 
their ^nce issue when so many are 111 the field 163a 
I Litiigow Tios) X 439 [Let him beware] the eating of 
Victuals, and dunking of Wine without ♦price making, 
least (when he hath done) his charges he redoubled 1901 
Wide World Mag VI 491/1 The children left Port Darwin 
with new boots, and when they leturned the *price marks 
were not even rubbed off thesoles X890 Spectaioi 23 Aug , 
Wheat IS still pre eminently the ♦pnce-rulmg giam x88B 
ChantanqnoJi VllI 422 Accordingly they attached ‘eti 
quettes’j or *price-tags, to then ai tides 

+ Price, prise, « Obs, Forms 4-5 piis, 
(4 prus, prijs, 4-5 prys, 5 pryss) ; 4-5 price, 
pryce ; pryse , 4-7 prise^ [attiib use of prec 
sb., from the jihiase of pHce^ OF. de piis\ thus 
roi de pns * kyng of pris' or * pi is king ’ ] A general 
term of appieciation Woiihy, excellent, valiant, 
eminent, piime, choice 

13 Coer de L 4300 A mangenel To the prys tour a ston 
gan sencle 1340-70 Alea 4- Bind 161 As prest as jje P^s 
king sai his pi es stinte 1377 Langl P PI B xix. 261 
loban pe prys nete of Piers plow 1387 Trcvisa Htgden 
(Rolls) II 79 pis citee [(Jhe&terJ ha)> plente of pi is salmoun 
[ong. salmoms opiimf\ ?ai4oo morte Arth, 355 Send 
piekeis to he PUce toune, and phunte theie my segge 
ri4oo Desh Tioy 6010 And Pans the prise with pepull 
ynogh thd 9111 There were plenty of pepull, puse men 
&. noble. <ri45o Merlin ii 220 So dide well tnoo prise 
knj^ghtes in hei conmanye, and also the knyghtes of the 
lounde table 1480 Caxton Chi on, Eng ccxxiv, Tho had 
euery English batayll 11 wmges of pus archiers, x6i5 B rath- 
wait Strappado, etc. (1878) 292 More pnse and nimer than 
those sisters three, Which kept the apples of fane Hespery 
b. absol The most excellent , the chief, 
cx3^Q Amts ^ Amil 137 Ouer al Ihelond than weie thai 
piiisi. X3 . E, E, Alkt P, B, 1614 A prophete of )>at 
pi oiunce & pryce of he worlde c 1394 P PI Crede 256 pe 
pnjs of popes at Rome, And of gretest degre 1398 1 rlvisa 
Baith DeP,R xvt Ixxxvii. ^Bodl MS },Smaiagdusib pns 
of alle grene preciouse stones c 1400 Destr, Troy 8954 
Palomydon for piise he peit kynges toke. 

Price (praib), V, Also 6 pryce. [A later 
variant of the earlier prise, of which Prize v?- is 
the dnect modem lepiesentalive. The regtilar 
forms of sb and vb. after 1400 were pris {prys, 
pryce), price sb , and pi ise, pi tze vb. (cf device, 
devise , advice, advise). In the vei b, pnee is a new 
foim, assimilated to the sb , and used m the literal 
sense, while pnse has become more or less fig 
For the full history see Prize v,\ the following 
instances illustrate this special form, which hardly 
appears befoie the i6th c, and was cited by 
Johnson in 1773 only in the Spenseiian instance 
in sense 2, In many parts of Liigland to pnse is 
still said instead. Cf also Apprise v 2 ] 

1 . tians. To set the selling price to, to fix the 
price of (a thing for sale) , to state the price of. 
(Originally P raise z/ i , then prise. Prize; 
finally pi ice ) 

1382- [see Praise v i]. c j44o-:mi 3 [see Prize e 1490 

Ptomp Ptvnt ifXz!^ (MS K.) Pricy nge, P prismge, het- 
tacio, 1570 Levins Mamp, 114/41 To Price, appiectare, 
sesiimaie i6ao in EsseA Rev (1907) XVI. 206 Item, for 
peutter, paced v' 1652 Boston Rec, (1877) II. loB Good- 
wife Howen hath chosen Elder Coleborne to puce and 
accept of a Cow fiom the Towne. 1831 Examiner 338/2 
The next jeweller will puce at 10,000/ . the baubles that 
may sell for 3,500/ 1845 J. Saunders Cab, Piet Eng Lift, 

Chancer 251 In 1504, London ale was paced ss, a barrel 
more than that of Kent. 1865 Sala Amer tn Wat I 136 
The decimal monetary system has been legalised in oui 
possessions— though the mopkeepers aie given to pricing 
their waies in shillings and pence 

b. T 0 quote a price lor : cf. Price 3 
1865 Mom Star x June, The layeis of the odds com- 
plaining that nothing but the favourites were backed, not- 
withstanding their tempting ‘ pricing* cf the outsideis 
c jig To value lelatively, to estimate 
*876 Gro Eliot Dan Det xxxix, The girls’ doings are 
alw^s paced low 

t a. To pay the price for, pay for, Obs 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xc. 42 And rype thi mynde how 
eveiy thing befell, The tyme, the place, and how, and in 
quhat wyis, So that thi confessioun ma thi synnes pryce. 
1500 Spenser F Q i y aS The man that made Sansfoy to 
fall, Shall with his owne blood price that be hath spilt. 
Ibid IX. 37 What justice can but judge against thee right. 
With thine owne blood to price his blood, here shed in sight ? 
3 . To inquire the price of, bargain for; » Cheap 
V, 3, Cheapen v, i. 

axZ^S'BkRHMS Ingot Leg, Ser 111 Ld TAouloifse xfi, If 
you priced such a one in a drawing-ioom here, And was 
ask'd fifty pounds, you'd not say it was dear 1859 Sala 
Tw round Clock (i86x) 94 That glorious avenue of Covent 
Gaiden Market, wheie they price cucumbers at Mis. Solo 
mon's and bouquets at Mrs Buck’s 1872 Hown ls W edd. 
youtu (1892) 179 The evening they spent in . piicing many 
things 

+ 4 . To raise the price of, to make dear. Obs fare, 
1533 J Heywood Weather (1903) 636 And well it is 
knowen, to the most foole here, How rayne hath pryced 
come within this vii yeare, 

f 6. To value highly, to value, = Prize sz * 3. 

(Quot C1375 15 a casual instance of the spelling pmex for 

^(cxlji Sc, Leg Samis xxxvi {Bapiisid^ 145 For-Jn suld 
men nym gretly price, And lowe hyrti in mony wyse j 1561 
tr Calvu^s Fours Godly e Seim iii Giijb, It is. suche a 
special prerogatyue as can not for y< gieat dignitie therof 


sufficiently be pryced to remaine and lyue in thechurche* 
1606 Shaks Tr tj- Cr i 11 315 (Qo. j, 1609) Men price 
[Eol, X prize] the thing ungained more then it is. 1643 
Burroughes Exp Hosea (1652) 420 We have had a peace 
a long time and. have not priced that mercy 

Price, obs. form of Prise, Prize A 1, 2, 3 , 
Price-current. [ « F. pnx courant m same 
sense (1769 m Littrd) so albo Du.^r^j courant, 
Ger preiskm ant ] A list of cun ent prices of com- 
modities, a pnce-lisl. 

1696 J Houghton Collect, Ivipr Hush ^ Trade No 180 
4/1 Mr Procter's Price Cunent ib published every Fiiday 
These are the Prices of most Foreign Merchandizes, with 
the Customs payable for each. 1706 Phillips, Price Cnr- 
lent, a weekly Account publish’d in London, of the cunent 
Value of most Commodities 1733 Budgi ll Bee I 181 
Looking in our senseless Pamphlet for the Price Com ant 
X848 Mill Pol, Econ n iv § 3 (1876) 150 Thei e is at each 
time and place a market puce, which can be quoted in 
a pnee cunent. z866 Lowell Smard-yohnson Reaction 
Wks 1890 V 293 His own countrymen were also unpro- 
vided with a pnee-current of the latest quotation m phrases 
1908 Etonomtsf 8 Feb 308-9 {Heading) London Stock 
Markets, Price Cuirent. 

Priced (pr»ist), ppl, a, [f. Peioe sh, or v 

+ -ED] 

1 Having the price fixed or stated ; containing 
a statement oi prices. 

1552 Huloet, Pi yced, ItctiaUts, taxatvs 1837 Hallam 
Hist Lii I. Ill, § 147 The paced catalogues of Colinseus 
and Robert Stephens are extant 190X Westm, Gas 24 July 
2/ 1 Seven priced works have been sold m this gallery 
2 . Having a (specified or indicated) puce, in 
parasynthetic combinations, as high-priced, low- 
priced see High a, 22 b, Idw a, 21. 

+ Pn*cefal,« Obs, rare. In 4 prisful, 5 pryce- 
full, [f. Price sb II. + -pul.] Full of * price ' or 
value ; precious, worthy, excellent, 

*3 , Cuisor M, 18173 (Cott.) Sua prisful [Land MS, 
lycefull] quai es hou o pight [Goti Sua prisful quat eit 
u of pith] ? 

Priceite (prai’soit). Min, [See quot. and 
-ITE,] ‘ Hydrous borate of calcium, near coleman- 
ite* (Chester) 

1873 SiLLiMAN in Amer ymt. Sc Ser, ni. VI 130 As it 
[this borate of lime] appears therefoie to be a new species 
1 would piopose for it the name priceite, in honour of 
Mr Thomas Price, the well known metallurgist of San 
Francisco 

Pviceless (prorsles), a Also 6 prise-, 7 prize- 
lesse, 8 -less. [f. Price sb + -less.] 

1 , ‘ Without pi ice' , having a value beyond all 
price or equivalent ; invaluable, inestimable. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr 17 What priselesse vi ealth the heauens 
had mm lent In the possession of his beauteous mate. 1607 
Wax KINGTON Opt Glass 13 Crasie barkes, . ballist with 
prizelesse maichandise. ci6i6 Fletcher & Mass. Thierry 
(f Theod II 1, His Ignorance of the priceless jewel 1735-6 
Thomson Liberty ir 227 T’utoi of Athens ! he in ev'ry 
street Dealt priceless tieosuie 2863 Bright Sp , Amer 
3 Feb. (1876) 1x6 That pnceless possession which we have 
perhaps more clearly established, that of personal fieedoin 
b. With mixture oi literal sense * having no 
market pnee ; that cannot be obtained for money *. 

X884 Foi in Rev Jan 34 Those gifts that cannot be pur 
chased with money, that aie pnceless z888 Lady 25 Oct 
374/a These [stencil-plates] aie priceless, not to be bought 
in common shops 

2 . Having no value; valueless, woithless 1 are 

177X Muse in Mm, 60 Beauty that prizeless pageant of 

aday 1847 WrBstrR, Pnceless. , a, Without value , worth- 
less or unsalable, y Barlow 
Hence Fri'celeBcuiess, inestimable value. 

1883 Century Mag XXVI 804 The pricelessness of water 
in a land wheie no ram falls during six months. 

+ Pri cely, adv, Obs, rare In 4 prisely. [f. 
Price a a- -ly 2 ] Excellently, choicely, 

X340-70 Altsasmder 733 Hee was ishape as a sheepe 
shinano bright, I painted full piisely and precious stones 
Wer sucked on )>at stock, stoute too beholde 
Pnoement, var. Prizement Obs 
PriCBir (prarsoji) [f. Price + -er 1 ,] One 
who puces. (Cf. Pbtzer 1 i ) 

1878 Mackintosh Hist Ctvthz Scotl, I xl 454 There 
weie public pricers of flesh in all the burghs. 

Pnoli • see Pbttch Prioipe, obs, f Pr/botpe. 
Psficlc (pnk), sb Forms i prio(o)a, prioe, 
(pryce), 2, 5-6 pnke (5 pryke) , 3-7 pripke,4- 
prick (4-6 pnkke, pnk, 5 prykke, prikk, 5-7 
pryck, -e, piyk) [OE. pnea, pncca m,, pi tee f. 
==mod. Du , pnk m. \\ prick Kihan) a sharp point 
or stick, prickle, etc. , LG. pink a dot, spot, point, 
pnk, pnkke Si ^Ticking instrument; VfFns,ptik; 
also Icel, prik a dot, a little stick (?from Eng.), 
Dsl, prikj^^ov^, prikk, S\v, piick (fr. LG ) a dot, 
maik. From same root as Peiok v,, q v. See 
also Pritoh sb. (The W. pne s*^ick, broach, and 
Ir pnoca sting, are fiom Eng.)] 

I An impression or mark made by pneking, 

1 , An impression in a surface or body made by 
pricking or piercing , a puncture * « Point sbX i . 

(This seems to be elymologically the earliest sense, and is 
app the meaning in Mfnc ) , 

c 1000 jElfric Gram xxviii (Z ) 180 Pungo, ic pricige . . (of 
fiam IS nama punctns piica [v r pncca]), 13 . Minor 
Poems fr VemmMS hi 58 In fot and bond bere|>blodi 
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PBICK. 


prihke. 1585 T. Wawivctos tr. l^^icho/ays l^oy. ri viii 
41 b. They haue first® p[r]icked them, out of which pnckes 
do » breed certaine wormes. K. Baker tr Baiaac's 

LtU (vol. Ill) 1*3 The less credulous tooke the prtcke of a 
pinne for a SaintCN marke 1878 Browning Poets Cromc 
cxli, No pin’s prick The tooth leaves 1897 AtlbuiVs Syst 
Med II. 1078 The prick may continue to onp for hours. 

i. spec, ia Famcjy A puncture or wound in 
the quick or sole of the foot of a Ijorse. 

X607 Topsbll Four^f Beasts (1658) 322 Of a Prick in the 
sole of the Foot, by treading on a nail, or any other sharp 
thing jBit YotiATT Horse Pnck os wound in the sole 
or crust , f he sole is very liable to be wounded by niuls, 
pieces ofgUhS.or even sharp flints, but much more frequently 
the fleshy little plates are wounded by the nail in shoeing 
1899 AlibutVsSyst Med, YIIl. 78S Loosening and detach* 
roent of the nail following a ‘prick ' or crush, 
e. The footprint or track of a hare. 

X598 Fi ORK), Pedaia, a track, the print of a foote,. the 
priac of a hare. X74X CompU Feun -Piece tu i 301 If it he 
smooth and plain within, - so that you may discern the 
Pricks, then endeavour to recover the Hare upon the 
, Trail. X875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit Sports 1. i. i § s* 8 l^he 
’ hare] leaves her mark or pnck in the soil. 

2 . A minute mark made by slightly pricking or 
indenting a surface with a pointed tool ; formeily 
also the impression or mark made with the point 
of a pen or pencil or the like, or a mark having 
this appearance; a dot, tick, point. Cf. Poikt 
a. Now rare or Obs, 

c xooo Sav Leechd I 188 Heo hmf d on m^hwylcum leafe 
twa endebyrdnyssa fiesena pncena & ]» scinaS swa gold. 
c 139X Chaucer Astral ii § 5 Set ther a pnkke of ynke. 
Jhid, § 42, y sette }>er a pnkke at my foote j I>an goo [> ] ner 
CO be tour, & y sette a no)>er pnkke. x^o Palsgr 
258/1 Pncke a marke, marque, 1607 NobdenT«7*w. Died, 
«L 129 Upon this line I make a pnck& which is the ve^ 
station where the instrument is supposed to stand. 1676 T 
Miller CompL ModtUist x Set x toot of your Compasses at 
B, and with the other mark a prick at G X766 CompL 
Farmer s,\, A point is, ordinarily expressed 

vdth a small pnck, like a penod at the end of a sentence 
f b. Each of the marks by which the circum^ 
ference of a dial is divided, or the divisions of any 
scale indicated. Ohs rare, 

1592 Sbaks. Roin, 4 * iv xig The bawdy hand of 

the Dyall is now vpon the pncke of Noone. 1593 <— 
3 //>» Vli I. iv 34 Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his 
Carre, And made an Fuening at the Noone-tide Prick 
f 3 * A dot or other small mark used in writing 
or printing, as, a punctuation or metrical mark, 
a diacritical point, the points in Hebrew or other 
languages, etc. , — Point sb?- 3. Obs. 

cxoQO d^LFRic Gram L (Z ) 291 Se forma pnca on tain 
ferse is sebaten inedia disiitictio^ )>aet is on middan todal 
1530 Palsgr. xx If they, be nat part of a diphthong, they 
shall have ii prickes over thew heed, thus y^ w. 1567 
Salesbury Playne Inirod E j, The sound of », 10 French, 
or ^ wyth two pnckes oner the heade m Duch 1605 
WiLLET Hexapla Gen 26 This word lehouah. borroweth 
all the prickes from Adonai. 1846 Toptcks m Laws of 
Eng, Ermta, Some mistakes are in the pricks and commaes 
1693 J Edwards Author O ^ N, Test, 53 One tittle is 
meant of those little horns, pncks and dots belonging to the 
Hebrew letters. 

fb A mark or dot used in musical notation ; 
^ Point 4 (a) In mediseval music, a note. 
if) In later musical notation, a dot placed after 
a note or rest for various purposes. Cf. Pbiok v, i 3. 

1597 Morley Introd, Mm, Annot , A pncke is a kinde of 
Ligature, so that if you would tie a semibnef and a minime 
together yon may set a pricke after the semibnef, and so 
;rao shall bind them. Ibtd, 12 Pht 1 pray you say what 
Pnckes or poynts signifie in singing Ma. As your rests 
signified the whole leogthe of the notes in silence, so dothe 
the jpncke the halfe of the note going before to be holden 
out in voyce. .and this pricke u called a pricke of augmenta- 
tion. X659 C Hoole Comemus' Fis World acix (X672) 
203/1 Musique setteth Tunes with Pncks 1674 Playford 
Skill Mm, I viii 27 Ihis Pnck of Perfection or Addition is 
ever placed on the rightside of all Notes, for the prolonging 
the sound of that Note it follows 1749 Numbers in Poet, 
Comp 31 By a proper Use of the Pncks and Pauses it may 
be so contrived as to make no alteration in the Time of 
the Tune, or maimer of beatmg it. 

H. A minute particle. 

t 4 , A point of space (or particle of matter) 
viewed in reference to its minuteness, a mere point 
<?i374 Chaucer Booth, ii pr. vii 44 (Camb. MS ) Al the 
enuyronynge of the crthe abowte ne halt but the resoun of 
a pnkke at regard of the gretnesse of heuene. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I, 33 This little pricke of the world (for surely the 
earth 15 nothing else in comparison of the whole). xCofi 
Shaxs. Tr 4 * Cr, 1. iii. 343 In such Indexes, although small 
pnckes To their subsequent Volumes, there is seene The 
baby figure of the < 5 yant-masse Of things to come at large. 
x(h» Bovs Expos Proper Ps Ivii loa The earth com- 
pared vnto the grcatnes of the starne skies circumference, 
IS bat a center or httle pricke 

1 6 . A minute part or quantity of an3d:hing ; a 
jot, whit, particle ; « Point sb '^6 
To thepnckf to the smallest jot, with minute exactness or 
precision. 

In the fiist quot and in quota. 1579, 1645, oiig fig from 3 
cxooo Ags Gosp. Matt, v x8 An 1 ofioe an pnca Ifoyal 
MS, pryce; f 1160 Hatton G an pnkej ne gewt fram Jraere 
f GiaaS Alter R 228, & te deouel ne mei nout gon 
f aroer a pncke, c 1450 M irour Saiuacionn 4270 AUe tnire 
tjunges wille he weghe streytly thare And to the pnkke 
thaire value tofore alle men declare. 1301 Douglas Pal. 
H on, II lu. Of all that lout was neuer a pnk disioynt. 
Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls) II, 201 Syne all the lawe re* 
manand wes behind, Rjcht equahe, , Be the leist pnck., 


Distribute hes amaiie his men of weir 1579 Fulke Hos- 
kins’s Pari 84 Not a lOtCjOr a pricke of the law shall passe, 
% ntill all be fulfilled. 1645 Ussher Body Div (1647) 13 N ot 
one jot or prick of the Law shall perish 
f 6. The smallest portion of time, an instant, 
moment , « Point sb 1 7 Obs, 

1340 A^enh 71 pa^ he leuede a Jjousond year pet ne 
ssolde by bote onlepy pnkke to )>e 7y^)>& of pe opre lyue 
pet cure wj'poute ende ssel yieste, 1387-8 T Usk 7 esi. 
Love I. VIII (Skeat) I 128 That dureth but a pncke, in 
respecteof the othei 1577 tr Bulltuget's Decades 
75 They that shall bee then liuing shall m a veiy pi ick of 
time be changed xsT^l'^wmcPAutcke agst Fort i xai. 
114 The tyme present is lesse then a pricke, and euermoie 
vnstable. 

fb. In medimval measure of time: The fourth 
or (according to some) the fifth part of an hour ; 
~ Point sh^ 10 Cf Atom sb 7 Obs, 
cxooo ^Elfric Ham (Th.) I. 102 And swa swa se mona 
decghwonlice feower pneon latoi arist, swa eac seo sae symle 
feower pneum lator fleowS CX050 Byrhtferih's Handboc 
in AngltaWlll 3x7 Feower jSwKrri tmtsyntpncan, wyrea^S 
ane tid on pmie sunnan lyne. Syx and bundm^ontig 
prican beo 9 on pam dae^e 

t c. Astron, = Digit sh, 4, Point sb^ i r. Obs, 

x^i EoEm Arte Nantg n vui 35 The quantitie of these 
Eclip<;es, the Astronomers deuide into xii equall partes, ns 
well the Diameter of the Sunne as of the Moone And 
these partes they call fyngers, punctes or pnckes, 

HI A point in reference to position, 
t? A point in space; a geometrical point: 
= Point sb.^ 18, Obs, 

(1387-8 T, Usk Test Love 1 vui (Skeat) 1 95 Apricke is 
wonder little, in respecte of all the cercle ] isgx KreoBDE 
Pat&vt, fCtum/l 1, Defin , A Poynt 01 a Prycke, is named of 
Geometricians that small and vnsensible shape, whiche hath 
m u no partes, that is to say . nother length, breadth, noi 
depth, iSSS Eden Decades 247 Zenith (that is the pncke 
ouer the head) 1578 Banister Hist Man viii 103 That 
which you see m the centre, or middle pncke of the eye 
IS named Pupilla. 1580 Ive Fortif xo Diaw a right line 
which must cut the line C D in the pncke E « 1619 
Fotherby Atheom ii ix § 3 (1622) 296 Hee calleth a Pncke 
the parent of all magnitude 

1 8 A point marking a stage in progression ; 
degi ee, pitch. The pneh^ the height, highest point, 
apex, acme. Cf PoibT 22, Obs 
C1386 Chaucer Matt of Law's T 21 Alle dayes of pome 
men been wikke Be war therfoie er thou come to that 

E nkke a 1400-50 Alexander 45 per preued neuer nane 
IS pnk for passing of witt, Plato nor Piktagaias ne Prektane 
him seliien c x5xo More Puns Wks. qlz He was come to 
that pricke of parfit bumilitie 1548 Udall, etc Et asm 
Par, Matt ui 30 Endeuour with all your herte to the 
hygh pr^^cke of vertue 1594 Plat Jeivell-ho, 30 Vntill 
you haue attayned vnto the verie pncke of pioportion. 1608 
Holland Sueton 141 Setting the prices and enhaunsing 
the same to such a pnck, that some men enforced to bu>e 
certaine things at an extreame and exceeding late cut their 
oivne veines and so bled to death. 
t 9 . The precise instant of time at which any- 
thing happens j the critical moment * = Point shy 
23. Pnck of the day (after Fi. U point du jour)^ 
daybreak Obs, 

c X400 Land Troy Bk 6630 He was dryuen so ney the 
pnkke, That he myght nothis lippis hkke c X422 Hoccr eve 
Learn to Die 847 Remembre or j>at he come to the pnkke 
<:i46o Tmvnel^ Myst xxx. 370 , 1 trowd it drew iiere the 
pnk ci53» Du Wls Inirod Ft in Palsgr, 927 At the 
pn ck o f the day, au point dujovr, 

IV. In archery, 

+10 The mark aimed at m shooting; the spot 
in the centre of the taiget , the bull’s-eye ; hence, 
a target, esp one at a fixed distance, having such 
a maik m its centre. (Opposed in the latter sense 
to Butt sh,^ 2 and Roveb ) Ohs, 

1382 Wycup 1 Sam xv. 20 And Y shal sende thre arowis 
biside it, and shal throwe as hauntynge me to a pnk [1388 
exercisynge me at a signet© r marke]], <7x400 Sowdone 
Bab_ 2260 Thou k^ste welle hit the pnkke. 1464 Mann, 


butte is no wonder, but to hytte the pryke is a greet maistrie 
xS4t Act 23 Hen. VIII^ c, 9 § 4 No man, vnder the age of 
.xxiiu, yeres, shall shote at anie standing pricke, excepte it 
be at a rouer xS 4 S Ascham Toxoph (Arb.) 1x3 A bowe of 
Ewe must be hadde for perfecte shootinge at the pnckes. 
1577-87 Holinshpd Chton III 1208/1 Diuerse of the court 

shot dailie at pricks set vpon the Thames. x6xx Mark- 
ham Country Content \ i (1668) 46 The Prick is a Mark of 
some compasse, yet most certain m the distance 1845 T. 
Saunders Cabinet Pici Eng Life, Chaucer 89 In eveiy 
village were three kinds of marks set up the prick, a 
mark of compass’, requiring strong light arrows, with 
feathers of moderate size 

+ b Twelve {twenty-f out') score prick , a ‘prick* 
or target placed 240 (01 480) paces distant, the 
regular distance at which shooting at the pnck 
waspiactised Obs, 


„ ...V. anwtD t'liuK., the shotinge at tne x uiKe, lOos 

CarewCw ««;«//(i8ii) 194 Their shaft was a cloth yaid,their 
Pennyless Pat I, in Harl 
Misc, (M^h) III 76 A Turk can be hit at twelve scoie 
Fields x 6 ao Middleton & Rowley 
World Tost at Tennis Induct 67 The bowman’s twelve 
score pnck 

+ 11 . fig, (or in fig. context). That at which one 
aims ; an object, end . =* Point shy 28. Obs, 
tfi4xaHoccLEVEi><ri?4g- Prim 528 Than mjghtesiluer 


walke more thikke Among >e peple }>an Jjat it doJ> now ; 
Ther wolde I fayne that were sette the pnkke «iS33 
Ld Berners Gold Bk M.Aurel (1546) Rj b, They shote at 
the pncke of the woman’s beautie xss8 Morwyng Ben 
Gorton (1567) i Seyng all the prophetes haue bent and 
directed their piophesies to this pncke, that the kingdome 
of the house of Dauid should be restored 1592 Timmb Ten 
Eng Lepers Cij, What madnes is it then in those men, 
who because they cannot be in the pnck, wil not be in y“ 
but neither 


V. Anything that pricks or pierces ; an instru- 
ment or organ having a shaip point. 

12 A small sharp projecting organ or part, a 
thorn or prickle ; a spine on the skin of an animal, 
or the like Now lare or Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 24084 A crun 0 thorn his hefd on stod, 
pat ilk prick broght vte ^e blod X390 Gower Conf I 283 
And thus myn hand ayein the pncke I hurte and have do 
many day And go so forth as I go may c 1440 Promp Parv 
4x3/1 Pryke, or pynne, spinirtim, vel spinter 15x9 Intetl 
Four Elem in Hari. Dodsley I 14 In comparison, they be 
so small, No more than the pncks that be on a galL 1548 
Turner Names ofHerbes (1881) 17 It [Aspaiagus] maye be 
called in eiiglishe pneky Sperage, because it is all full of 
pryckes. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 998 As pucks be 
hidden under Roses 1633 Bp. Hall Occas Medit (1851) 
136 [The hedgehog] knows how to roll up itself round within 
those thorns, so as the dog, instead of a beast, finds now 
nothing but a ball of pncks to wound his jaws x688 R 
Holme V II 84/2 The Thorns or pucks, are sharp 
points growing nom the blanches of some trees 

+ b. The sting of a bee, scorpion, or the like. 
1382 Wvciir Rev ix. 10 Ihei hadden tayles lijk cd scor* 
piouns, and piickes weren in the tayles of hem fxgSfi 
Chauctr Pats T ?394 Bees, whan they maken hir kyng, 
they chesen oon that Hath no pnkke wheiwith he may 
stynge c 14x2 HoccLrvn De Reg, Pt me, 3378 Othir bees, 
pnkkes ban eueiichou. 

+ o. fig Something that causes mental iiiitalion, 
vexation, or toiment, a ‘thorn sting Obs 


Pttek of conscience see 19 

c X380 WvcLiF Sertn Sel. Wks, II. 264 God 3af him [Paul] 
a pnkke of his fleish, an angel of be fend to tempte him 
1382— 1 Cor XV 55 Deeth, wher is thi pncke? Forsoth 
the pncke of deeth is synne. 1600 Holland Livy xxvi xl. 
6x5 it was never well taken by Hanno, nor joyously accepted, 
in regal d of the peison, who was a pricke alwaies in his eie 
x6x2T Taylor Comm Titus Ded , That cuised race of the 
Cananites, who were ever pncks in the sides, and thornes 
in the eyes of Gods people 1645 Ussher Body Div, (1647) 
374 Who will seem to forgive, and yet keep a puck and 
quairell in their hearts 

13 A goad for oxen. To kick (i-wotk, spurn) 
agatnst the pricks , said of oxen; now atch, and 
usually fig, (aftei Acts ix 5) cf. Kick vy i c. 

<;x35o Nominale Gall -Angl (E E. T S.) 862 Fnet et 
agiloun, gode and pnkke 1382 [see Kick o * i c], 14 
CwsorM X9626 (Fairf ) Hit is to Jjb ful harde & wile For 
to wirk a-gaiue J>e pnk ci^ Ptomp Parv 413/x Pryk, 
or prykyl (i“ piykkar), stimulus, sttga* 1520 Nisbet N, 
Test in Scots, Acts ysRx\, 7 It is bard to thee to spurn aganis 
the prick 1530 Palsgr 258/1 Pricke to drive oxen with, 
imallon 1679 Blount Anc Tenures 17 Pryk signifies a 
Goad or Spur 1775 Romans Florida Apjp 56 In that case 
an attempt to beat up under Cuba will be nothing bettei 
than kicking against the pricks X904 Marie Corelli God’s 
Good Man 1, For the past ten years he has known what it is 
to ‘ kick against the pncks ’ of legitimate Church authority. 

+ b. fig> That which mates or stimulates, 
a spur, an incentive Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (RolK) VII 397 He feng he pnkkes 
of he love of God c 1450 Mtrour Saluactoun 2421 His 
pnkke specially is a womman gloosyng 1526 Pil^, Pet/ 
(W de W 1531) 240 b. The moost speciall medicyne & pn eke 
agaynst slouth 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) ap Which 
rather efifeminate the minde, as pncks vnto vice, then pro- 
cure amendement of manners, as spurres to vertue. *638 
Junius Paint, Ancients 1x4 I he gieatest wits are ever by 
the prickes of emulation driven forward to greater matters. 

+ 14 A slender piece of wood or metal tapering 
to a sharp point, used to fasten things or parts of 
a thing together ; a skewer ; a pm (or in quot. 172 1 
a thorn) for fastening one’s clothes; a thatcheris 
bioach Obs. See also Pudding-prick. 

1377 in Cowell Interpr s v Ptyk, Per sei vitium inveniendi 
unum equum, unum saccum & unum Pryk in Guei la Waliiee. 
17x440 Promp Parv 413/1 Pr>»kke, for pakkys, broccus, 
C1450 Twb Qookery-bhs 82 Take a pnk, and pnk him 
togidur, And lete him roste 1530 Falsgh. 258/1 Pncke to 

S icke meate, hocheite 1551 [see Prick-tree] 1578 Lyte 
odoetis VI It. 726 The wilde Cornell tree Butchers vse 
it to make pnckes of it Ibid [see Prick-timber] 1621 
Burton Anat Mel in 11 iii. 111 (1651) 477 Set out with 
babies, as a Butchers meat is with pncks. 0630 MS, 
Egerion 923 If 3 Like to a packe without a pncke, Or 
o per-se in arithmeticke x688 R, Holme Armoury iii, xiv 
(Roxb.) 19/2 Thatchers Termes. Thatch pncks, and bind- 
ing pricks. X72X Kelly Scot, Prov. 184 It's a bare Moor 
that wu’ll go o'er, and no get Pnck to your Blanket, Ibtd 
3^8 If ever you make a good Pudding, I’ll eat the Prick. 
That is, I am much mistaken if ever you do good 
16 . A pointed weapon or implement. Applied to 
+ a dagger or pointed sword ; + a fish-bpear (pbs,) ; 
a pronged eel-spear (local : cf. Pick shy 4 d) ; a 
small chisel or punch used by stone-workere , etc. 

1552 Huloet, PryckOf a fj'shers instnimente. Loke m 
Tiowte speare. c 1590 Greene Fr, Baton xl 62 I'll set 
T l^reast 1837 Ciw/ Eng, ^ At eh ft nl, 

I 33/* The backs are to be scappled with a pnck. 1859 
Kansas Hist Coll, (x8q6) V. sBx Ordnance stores this day 
turned over to Samu^ Medary,,.ioo cap pouches and 
pncks, worn. 1882 Day Fishes Gt, Bril, II 246 The prick 
15 constructed of four broad serrated blades or tmes spread 
out like a fan, and the eel becomes wedged between them. 
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' 1 16 . An upright tapering spike, spire, or similar 
object : applied among other things to 
The upiight pole of a tent , the spike on which a candle 
was fixed (see Pricket s) , the spue of a pnck.measure 
(see 2i) , an iron spike set on a building , a spire , a pinnacle ; 
a pointed top of a rock or mountain, an ‘ aiguille * oi * needle ’ , 
the first ‘ head ’ of a deer Ols* 

1497 Naval Acc, Hen P7 /(i 8 q 6) 99 Pavilion of xvj and 
a prik. CX530 in Gutch Coll Cur» II 339 Twoo Aulter 
Candilstickes parcell gilte with pnckes 1363 \V1N5E1 PVAs 
(S T S) II 66 Than the deuil tuke him and <%t him. 
aboue the puk of the temple 1387 Sc Acisyas f'/(i8i4) 
III 522/1 j>air be a prik of Irne Ryssing vpncht out of 
)>e centne or mtddis of }>e bottom of Jie iiilot and passing 
throw )9e middis of jie said ovir corss bar c x6oo m A Max- 
well Htst Old Dundee (1884) 130 [To erect] ane sufficient 
puck of fine ashler wark weill hewn, rising with aucht 
square panes like the old foundation of the waik, m hicht . 
eleven foots. 1604 E G[iumstonc] Indies 

V XXV. 400 High and stiep lockes, which have pnckes or 
poynts on them, above two hundred fadome high 1650 
[? Sanderson] Auhcus Coquin* 34 His head to he set upon a 
prick of Iron upon the highest pait of the Talbotb. a 1700 
B E Diet Cant Crm. Prick, the first Head of a Fallow 
Deer 

17 . The penis. (Now hw,) 

R H Hypnerotomackia 42 b, The pissing Boye lift 
up his piicke 1398 Florio s. v. Pisciaruola, x39q Minsheu 
..Sa Diet s V Pica de niilo 1633 Moufet « Bennct 
IlealWs Iin^r. (1746) 267 The Fienchmen call this Fish 
the Ass’s Prick, and Dr Wotton termeth it grosly the Pintle 
fish 1683 Snape Hoi sent v (x686) 114 It \glandnla 
/tnealts} is also called the Yard or Prick of the Brain. 

+ b. As a vulgar term of endearment. Oks, 

1340 [see PrincockJ 1671 H M JSrasm Collog 547 
One woid alone hath troubled some, because the immodest 
maid soothing the young man, calls him her Frick ,He 
who cannot away with this, instead of * ray Puck’, let him 
wiite ‘ my Sweetheait’ 

18 . A small roll (of tobacco). ? Obs. 

x666 J. Davies Hist, Caribby Isles 190 The place design’d 
for making of it [tobacco] up into rolls or pricks 1704 
Lond Gaz No 4054/6 Lots ConL 4000 Pricks of Tobacco. 
x888 Ci ARK Russpll Death Shifi II 88, 1 had the remains 
of what sailors term a prick of tobacco m my pocket 
VI. 19 The act of pricking, or the fact of 
being pricked, a puncture. (The chief extant 
sense.) Alsoj%-. , esp . in phrase pnek of conscience^ 
stinging or tormenting reflection or compunction, 
remorse; in earlier use, that which pucks the 
conscience 01 causes compunction * see 1 2 c, 

13 Ham^olds Pr, Conse, (Yates MS ), Here bigynnej) 
he Doke whiche is iclepid he Puck of Conscience. 0x42$ 
Castell Persev x8s0 in RIacro Plays 129 It puttyth a man 
to pouerte, & pullyth hym to peynys prycke a 1348 Hall 
Chfvn , Rich, III, 33 b. This was no dieame, buta punccion 
andjpricke of hyssynfull conscience X599SHAKS Hen 
\ 30 Gentlewomen that liue honestly by the pneke of their 
Needles 1699 Damfier Voy 11 1. 171 Captain Minchin 
was like to lose his hand by a prick with a Catfishes Fin. 
1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng, ix. (x88o) 31^ Evciy prick of 
conscience was succeeded by new resolutions to extirpate 
heresy 1884 tr, Loize*s Meiaph 504 A stimulus, strictly 
limited in its local extent— say the prick of a needle 
t b The act of ‘ pricking the card * or marking 
a ship*s position on the chart : see Fbtok v, 16. 

£1503 Capt. Wyatt R, Dudleys l^oy W, Ind, (Hakl, 
See ) 21 Wee shall if God prosper our proceedings, see 
land such a daie by the prick of this my carde. 

1 20 , Alliterative phrase, prick and praise (also 
p} tsdy price, prize) . the praise of excellence or 
success , success and its acknowledgement perh. 
connected with Prick v i 5, or ? with the use in 
archery: see sense lo Obs 
a 1300 Medwall Nature (Brandi) 11 334 Now forsoth 1 
gyue the pryk and pryse, Thou art worth the weyght of 
gold. XS65-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Prnnas deferre altcui, 
to glue to one the chiefe praise: to attribute most vnto one , 
to glue him the pricke and price. 1586 J* Hookcr Hist, 
Irel in Holtnshed II 6/2 In these seruices, as in all other, 
Robert of Barrie, and Meilerius had the piicke and praise. 
C1589 Whip foy Ape in Lyiys Wks, (190a) III 419 For 
knaue and foole thou maist beare piicke and price. x6oo 
Holland Ltvy ix xvi 324 For in running, he had not his 
peere, but went away with pricke and pnse before all other 
m those dates 1637 Thornlby tr Longud Daphnis ^ 
Chloe 49 The women gave him prick and praise for beauty. 
a X700 B E Diet, Cani Crew, The Prick and Praise of 
our Town, that bears the Bell .in all Exercises, as Wrestling, 
Runniim,. &c 

VII 21 . atinb, and Comb,, as prick’-point, 
-spot, -thorn, prick-protected adj.; f pnoR-arrow 
~ pRiOK-SHAiTT , f priok-oandlefltiok * Pricket 
2j f prick-oast, "i rs pj ickskot ; f prick-grass, 
a prickly weed, petty- whin; see 

quot. ; pnok-bodge, a thorn hedge; prick-lme, 
a doited line; pnok-lugged a,, prick-eared; 
fpxiok measure, priok-met Sc,, a measure for 
grain, having an iron rod of stated length rising 
erect from the centre of the bottom . see sense 16 , 
fpriok-pear =s Prickle -FEAR, Prioklt pear; 
t pxiok-peuny, some kind of trick at dice ; piiok 
punob: see quots , prioksbot, a shot at the ^^rick* 
or target; hence, the distance at which this was 
usually practised: cf. Bowbhot; priok-spur, a 
spur having a single point ; also used as a heraldic 
^Siarge , fpxiok-taokle, ? tackle for catching fiab 
with a 'prick*: see sense 15; priok-tobaoco, 
tobacco made up into a small roll ; see sense 18 ; 
t prick- wand* see quot. 1765, prlok-wbeel, a 
VOL. VII. 


toothed wheel mounted on a handle, used by 
saddlers for marking places for stitches at regular 
luteivals, also=PATTERir-«;/5^/, See also Prick- 
eared a , Fbick-sokc, etc 
1347 in Meyrick Anc Armour (1824) III 10 Quyver for 
pricke arrows for ciosse-howes. 16x0 Expos Domin 
JSpist. 4r Gosp Wks (1622) iw Her prick-arrowes, as the 
shafts of Jonathan forwarne David of the great kings dis- 
leasure. 1366 in Peacock Eng Ch, Furniture (1866) 50 
tern y *piicke candlestickes— broken and sold to george 
nyxe, 1578 in Femlleiat Revels Q Eltz (190B) 300 Pricke 
Candlestickes vi 1580 Hollyband Preas Fr, Tong, Vn 
coup desioc, a *pricke cast i6n Cotgr , Coup destoc, a 
thrust, foine, stockado, stab , also, a prick-cast i6z6 Surpl 
&Markh Country Farme Vi iv.498Ifthegroundhauebeene 
much subiect to small whynnes or *pnck grasse|jvhicb ib a 
most venimous weed in anie ground x688 R Holmd 
Armoury in 76/1 ^Pnekhead, is the first head of a Fallow 
Deer x6ox Holland Pliny I 510 This was at first practised 
with foot sets for a ♦pnek-hedge, namely by pitching down 
into the earth Elder, Quince cuttings and brambles z6xi 
Noihnghain Rec 1 V. 302 He to sett a prick hedge betwixt 
the Chappell and the dwelling bowse. 1834 Miss Baker 
Northampi Gloss,, Pnek-hedge , a dry hedge of thorns, set 
to piotect a newly planted fence 1633 R Sanders Phystogn 
262 The ^prick lines poynt to the back part of the body. 
X700 Moxon Mech Exerc (1703) 261 The black Lines shew 
a sti etching course, and the Prick-lAnes an Heading coume. 
1847-78 Halliwell, *Pnck 4 ug^d, having erect cars, X64X 
Sc AcisC/ias /(xSiy) V, 425/1 Thayarchairgittoressave^ 
^1 ick measure, conforme to be act of Parliament. 1647 Ree, 
Elgin (N ew Spald Cl 1303) I. iBa For the lend of the *pnck 
mett of Elgin. x6aa R. Hawkins Vcy S, Sea (1847) 87 One 
other fruit we found compassed about with prickles, our 
people called them ^pneke-pears i66a J Wilson Cheats 
IV 1 {1664) 46 Did not I ( ) teach you, your Top, your 
Palm, and your Slur? And generally, instructed you from 
*Pridc.penny, to Long Lawrence? Outing (TJ. S) 

XXIV 22/1 Place one point on the prick spot on the staff, 
and prick the board for the plank with the other point. . 
Remove the staff, bend a batten to the *piick points on the 
plank 1903 Lonpn Mag July 272 The buds lesort to its 
*pnck-protected shade 1677 MeeJu Exeic No 2, 

28 A ^Prick punch, is a piece of temper'd Steel with a 
round point at one end, to prick a lound mark m Cold 
iron. 1683 Ihid , Printing xi fx Make a small mark with 
a fine Prick-Punch Patten Exped, Scoil E iit b, The 
tentes. were deuided m to 1111, seuerall orders and rewes 
liynge east & west and a ^prikshot a sunder. 1688 R Holme 
Armoury nr 32S/X *Prtek Spur, with a Nail or sharp point 
1824 Mpyrick Anc Armour I 12 The spike of the pryck- 
spur x83p Knight Pici Shahs, John 10 The spur worn 
{temp, K John] was the goad or pryck spm, without a rowel 
xB68 CussANS Her (1882) 122 Spur may eithei be with 
a revolving rowel, or with a single point The latter is the 
most ancient, and is known as the Iryck-spur 1464 Mann 
4- Honseh Exp, (Roxb.) 250 To RobartClerkefor a *pryk6- 
takylle for my mastyr, and for botehyre, ly d, 936 in Birch 
Cart Sax III 123 Andlang fura on *pric born x688 R. 
Holmd Aimoury iii, xxii, (Roxb) 274/1 *PrJck tobacco, 
thick loll all made vp together without any wreathing 
a x6^a Guye 0/ Gisborne 126 in Fuiniv Percy Folio II 233 
Rohm hoode shott it bettei then hee, for he cloue the good 
*pncke wande, 1763 Percy Rehgues I Gloss,, Pridke- 
wand, a wand set up tor a mark 1873 Knight Diet, Mech,, 
^Pnek wheel (Saddlery), a tool used to puck off the work 
for the harness-stitcher. 

Frick (pnk), Forms • see A below, [Late 
OE. pfictan, pa t. ^pricode, ME. priktein, prtke, 
pa. t prtkede \ cognate with OE pnea. Prior sb, 
Cf. Icel. pnha (1394) to stab slightly, Norw, prika 
(preeha); also MLG., LG., EFns., Bvupnkken, 
MDu pnkken, pricken, VVP'ns pryhje, Wang. 
pnkje, 'i^¥nz,prtcken , also Da prikke, B^,pncka, 
pnkka (from LG.), all pointing to WGer. 
doublet forms ^prikbjan and HnkUjan, Cf also 
Pritch V , representing an OE. *pncc(e)an (found 
in apnccan) •— W Ger '^prtkjan. 

Like the sb , the verb appears to belong peculiarly to the 
Low Gei man domain, bemg evidenced first in OE , and next 
m MLG : it was prob, m OLG , OFris , and ODu. From 
LG it seems to have passed into Scandinavian Perh. 
from an onomatopoeic root Pnh expressing the action and 
sound of piercing abruptly stopped In the later pnkke, 
pricke, the ck was perh merely graphic, to show the short 
vowel. The form prike appears to be a northern develop- 
ment ofprlciant but thei4-i5th c,prlke,pryke point to an 
OE pnaan j cf. WFris. piykje^prikje. But cf. alsoM^i 
pyke as parallel form oipik,piKh, Pick v, and w.l 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. I pnoian ; 3-4 pnkie(n, (4 pryiie, -kyo) ; 
2-5 pnke, 4-5 pryke ; (5/r. ^te, prioande), 
c xooo Priclan [see B. 1} e xooo ^lfric Gram, xxvui. 
(Z ) 174 Pmgo, ic pricise — PnciaiS [see B 4I a 1030 Liber 
Setnitll 1x1 (1889) 188 Pucixende ease utxelmt tearas & se 
be pncab heortan cxzoo Tnn. Coil, Horn, 205 pomene 
helm mm swi)>e prlkede. x«97 R. Glouc (Rolls) 9415 pat 
hor fon toward hom ne come pnkie vaste. 13 Guy Warw 
(A) 899 pe douke come prikiand on his stede. <7x386 
Chaucer FnaPs T.zpt So pnketh Iv n-. prykyth, pnekeW 
It in my side, 1387 Trevisa Ht^en (Rolls) IV. 211 He was 
i-pnkeo & 1 dryve in idel Ibid, VII. 35 panne he gan to 
pryke hts hors. Ibid, VIII, 251 He hadae leve to pnke 
a coursere 1393 Langl P, PI, C. v. 24 Thenne conscience 
on bus capel comsed to piykie iv,r pnke] c 1400 Sowdone 
Bab. 42 Whan kynde corage begynneth to prjke \rimi like] 
lind, 1383 He pnked forth, c x4eo Laud Tr^ Bk, 6631 
Theseus, come thedur pricande sone. cx^jaeoPs Well 
X54 Whanne on pryketh an-o)>er. C1440 Pnke [see B. 19]. 
1483 CeUh, Angl, 291/2 To Pryke. 

/ 3 . 4-5 prik, pryk; 4 prikke, 5 prykkyn; 4-7 
prioke (5-6 pryoke(-n)) ; 6- pnok, 

13. • Caw, 4 Gr, Nnt 2049 Hym lyst prik for poynt, 
c f ass Poem Times Edw, II (Percy Soa) 7 He pricket out 
onhys contre^ ^1375 Sc, Leg, Smnts iv 299 He gert fele 


knychtiS pi yk eftei Jjame 1402 Hoccleve Lett. Cupid 106 
Now pnkke on fast, c 1470 Henryson Mot Fab, iv {Fo:Ps 
Cetf) xxii, The fox he pnkkit fast vnto the eird c 1470 
Got 4 Caw 539 T.O piik in your piesence, to purchese his 
piay. c 1490 Promp Parv 413/1 (MS. H ) Rykkyn, or 
poynten,>«»<:^^ 1530 Palsgr. 432/2 This fellowe can bothe 
, flatter and pneke i3saHuLOET,Piycken,«^V<9, stimulo,, 

I Piycke wrytynges wyth a penne,. .dtspungo 1562 J Hey- 
wooD Prov, 4 Bpigr, (1867J 164 His pronender pnekth him. 
IS79 Gosson Sell Abuse, To Gentlew (Arb) 58 Wanton 
wil begins to prick. 1597 Morley Inirod, Mus 28 As they 
are commonly prickt now. 1638 Junius Patni, Ancients 
103 He did pneke on the other 
7 4-6 prek(e ; 5-6 preik, 6 preak ; 8-9 (dial ) 
preek 

CX373 Sc Leg Saintsv, {Johannes) 430 [He] come prekand 
in sic degre 1375 (MS 1487) Barbour Bruce xvl 615 Prek 
we apon thame hardely, 1387 Trevisa Hegden (Rolls) VIII 
Slow hym so wib prekynge and wip hunger, c X400 
Melayne 999 Prekaude one a stede, a X400-30 Alexander 
3483 A powere of be Persens On kyng Porrua to preke 
c X475 Rauf Coiliear 410 Out of Pans proudly he preikit 
tS33 Stewart Scot (Rolls) 1 362 Thair preilmnd on 
the plane. « 1572 Knox Htst Ref, Wks. 1846 I 86 To 
rovok gready and imprudent men to preak at thame. 1825 
AMiESOK, Preek. 2894 [see B. 20]. 

B. Signification. 

I. To pierce, or indent with a sharp point. 

1. irons. To pierce slightly, make a minute hole 
in (a surface or body) with a fine or sharp point ; 
to puncture , hence, to wound (or hurt) with or as 
with a pointed instrument or weapon. Said also of 
the instrument Also^. 

<7X000 iEkFRic Hotn (Tb ) II 372 He.,het Uses papan 
lima selome pncian, od}>aet he swulte €urh swylcum pinun- 
gum c X20O [see A a] 1382 WvcLir Rev, i 7 Thei that 
pungeden [gloss or prickeden] him. 1426 Lydg. De Gutl 
Pilgr, 14165 Lykabladdere Prykeyt with apoynt, a-noon, 
And ffarwel, al the wynd ys gon C1440 Alphabet of Tales 
446 ]>ai myght not be wakynd with no maner of criyng, nor 
pai myght fele nothyng sore and bai had bene nevur so 
prykkid. 1530 Palsgr 666/1, I pricke with a sharpe 
nedell, or pynne, or thoine xfiax Quarles Esther Div. 
Poems (1717) 45 A bubble full of care. Which (prickt by 
death) straight enters into Air 1626 Bacon Syloa § 326 
Take an Apple, &c and pricke it with a Pinne full of 
Holes, not deepe. 1667 Pepys Diary 18 Aug , I could 
perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to prick me. 
1688 R. H0I4ME Armouiy iii 111 66/x Pnek the Loafe, is 
to make little holes cn the top of the Loafe with a Bodkin. 
1789 Brand Htst Nezveasile II. 679 By the wetness of the 
rods they [the borers] know when any feeder of water is 
pricked. x888 Lady D Hardy Dong Exper II, v. 66 A 
tali thin church spire pricked the skies 

b. To make (a bole 01 maik) by pricking. 

[a 1023 WuLFSTAN Horn xxx X46 ponne man aenne prican 
apncce on anum bradum brede ] 1680 M oxon Mech. Exerc, 
No 12 214 Prick there an Hole for a mark. Mod, Frick a 
hole in it with a pin. 

c. Farriery, To pierce the foot of (a horse) to 
the quick in shoeing, causing lameness. 

1591 Florio and Frmtes w, I will goe hyie a horse, for 
mine was so pnekt yesterdaie, that he can not goe 1592 
Greene Blache Booke*s Messenger Wks (Grosart) XI ig 
His horse halted right downe. 1 wondred at it, and 
thought he was pnekt 1622 Fletcher & Mass Span 
Curate iii. 11, You shall have the tenth horse I pn^ to 
pray for. 1723 Bradley Fain Diet s v Pnekt, By the 
negligence or unskilfulness of the fanier they are prick'd in 
driving the nails 1831 Youatt Horse^ 304 No one who 
considers the thinness of the ciust. will blame bun [the 
smith] for sometimes pricking the horse. 

d To detect (a witch) by pricking her skin until 
a spot was discovered which did not bleed Hist. 
[Cf 1627 R Bernard Guide Giand Jurymen xvin 219 
This [witimes* mark] is insensible, and being pricked will not 
bleede.] i66x m Pitcairn Cnm 'Inals III. 602 The 
Magistrat and Minister caused Johne Kmknid, the comon 
piK^er, to piik hir, and found tuo marks upon hir, which 
he call^ the Devill his markis [Cf quot 1895 in 4 b.] 

e. To affect with a sensation as of pricking. 

139B Trevisa Barth De P, R v, xxxviix. (Bodl MS.), 
^if it [evil meat or drink] piccheb and pnckejj be stommake, 

It IS yp[i]chched and ipricked and compelled it to passe oute. 
Mod collog I don’t like soda-water j it pricks my mouth 
£ To convert by puncturing into something. 

1B30 Tennyson Talking Oak 6g, I swear (and else may 
insects prick Each leaf into a gall). 

To cause sharp mental pain to; to sting 
with sorrow or remorse ; to gneve, pain, torment, 
vex. Also absc/, 

a X050 Liber Scintill xvi (1889I 79 He nys ^raricud 
[siimulatusl on unrot iiysse gyltes. a 1340 H ampolb Psalter 
IV, 5 If bai pryk vs in forthynkynge or cure synne « *4®®“ 
so Alexander 2628 pe pite of pe Persens him pnckis in his 
saule. 1330 Palsgr 666/1 As any displeasure pneketh one 
at the h^rte. 1694 F. Braggs Disc pMobles xni 445 Let 
those wlio find themselves pricked by what is now said take 
care th£.t their religion be more pure 1874 L Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I 1 15 His conscience pneks him 
so much that be cannot rest. 

fS To Sting or bite, as a serpent, an insect, or 
the like. Also absol Obs. 

c 1200 Trin Coll Ham 191 Neddie . attre9 hwat heo 
priketS 1484 Caxton Fables ofMsop iv lii, The scorpion 
. prycketh sore with his taylle. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Theve 
not's Trav, i 260 There are always swarms of them [insects] 
buzzing about People, and continually packing of them. 

4 . %ntr. To perform the action of packing or 
piercing ; to cause a packing sensation ; also, to 
have the quality of pricking, to be prickly or sharp 
cxooo ^LPRicifiw*, (Th) U. 88 Domas priciati. cx2oo 
Trill, Coll, Hmn 207 pe homes swiSe pnkedea 
Chaucer Meick T 391 Thanne is. no thyng may me dis 
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plesc Saue o thyngpriktth m my conscience, J Hev- 

wooD Preo. (18671 77 It pricketh betymcs that will be a good 
thorne. 16*5 Bacon Ess , Revenge (Arb ) 50a It is hut like 
the ITiom, or Brj’ar, which jpnck, and scratch, because 
they can doe no other 187a Tejwyson Gearetkjt 
At times the spires and turrets half-way down Prick d thro 
the rajiit. Give me something to pride wth. The 

leaves are acute, but they do not pnek, 

1 ). In various pr^nant uses and phrases, 

Te prick Jar, to try, choose, or decide for something by 
pnckiDg (c£ sense 15) , also yig. Poprtekfer a sifftphiiw 
see quot 1B67, t ie pruk for vnichest to prick 
suspected persons with a pw, to lind out, by their sensibility 
or (fusibility to the pain, whether they were witches , cf- 
t <L To pnek (/») ike belt^ garter^ loop^ to play at Past- 
amekloose; cf. Garter rA 7, Loop i ^ To pnek tn 
{OHt a ctottit to do needlework, to sew See also 

phraseological derivatives below 
1^84, Lylv Campaspe v. iv. The one pricking in cloutes 
haue nothing els to thinke on 1594 — Moth* Botnb l iu, 
My daughter,, shall prick on a clout tUl her dngers ake. 
x6i5 Crooks Body (if Man 274 Women . «Uue an idle and 
sedentane life, pricing for the most part vppon a clout 
toss Golosk. Mem Pratestaat (i^s) IL sag Players at 
Slight of Hand; others who invite the ignorant to pnek m 
the Belt. x8a8 Ttmee 23 Aug , [A grave-digger] so well 
acquainted with the g^und, crowded as it was, that be 
could {nick f room in little or no time 1836 Disraeli 
Runnymede Lett* (2885) 176 To arrange a whitebait dinner 
at Bkf vrall, or padc for an excursion to Richmond or 
Beulah Spa, xf Shtth Satlods ^Pord-dk , Prkkir^for 
a soft planki sdecting a place on the deck for slewing u^n, 
J.Cbakbbrlain Sp, Ho Comm, 14 May, There were 
w(tdi-findeis in the Middle Ages who pneked for witches 

5 . fw/r. To thrast ai something as if to pierce 
It, to make a thrust or stab ai, Also^ 

ct47o Henry Wediace vt 473 Sum brak a pott, sum 
pyrlit \p r prifckit] at his E. 1560 Daus tr, Slesdands 
Comm 257 ^10 can doubt any longer, but that you pneke 
atrelygion? 1B37 Carlyle - fr Rm III ii i. Thus Marat 
. IS, as the Debate goes on, prickt at again by some dex- 
trous Girondm, 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Ckron CaH , Salevi 
Ch, XV, 25^ All his own duties pricked at his heart with 
bitter reminders in that moment. 

t b Archery To shoot at a ‘ pnek * or target ; 
hence to aim at Obs, 

1545 Ascham Toxopk, (Ark) 106 This praysebdongeth to 
stronge shootinge and dravunge of mightye bowes, not to 
pnekmge, and nere shootmge. e 1553 Harpsfield Dworee 
aen I^///(Camden)g4Hisaathors roved farfrom the mark 
they should pnek at. i6ai Drayton Poly-olb xxvi 33T 
With Broad arrow, or But, or Pnek, or Rouing Sbafi^ At 
Markes fall forde scora th^ vsM to Prick, and Roue 

6 . tntr or absoL Of a hare . To make a track in 
Tunning. 

c 1410, etc [seePRicKiNO vlLdf 2J 1603 ondPU Retumjr 
Partuiss. 11. v. 937 By that I knewe that they had the hare, 
. and by and by 1 might see him sore and resore, prick and 
repnek, 1633 GmLLmHeraldrym xiv(ed. 2) 176 For when 
she (a hare] Beateth the plaine high-waiewhereyou may yet 
perceiueherfootmg,Uissaidshe Pricketh, axyooB £ 
Dtef Cant Crew, Pnekotk^ the Footing of a Hate on the 
hard Highway, when it can be perceived. 

b, irons. To look for or find the * pneks * of (a 
hare) ; to tiace or track (a hare) by its footpnnts. 
Also ahsoh or xntr, 

1:1386, etc. [see Pricking vbl sb,d[. «x673 J Caryl in 
Spurgeon Treoe Dav Ps. xvil ix Hunters, who go poring 
upon the ground to pnek the hare, or to find the pnnt of 
the hare’s claw, 163^ Drydbn Ltmberkam iv 1, You have 
been pricking up and down here upon a cold scent. 1756 
Connoisseur No 105 ? 7 We were often delayed by trymg 
if we could prick a hare. xSaS Creeuen Gloss (ed. 2^ 
Prick^ to trace a hare by its footsteps x886 Elworthy 
W Somerset Word bk a v., To examine the mud m agate- 
way orroad to see if a hare has passed, is to ‘pnekthehare* 

7 . intn To have a sensation of being pricked; 
to tingle 

1850 Tennyson In Mem I, When the blood creeps, and 
the nerves pndc And tingle x868 Browning Bk 

III. 55 Her palsied limb 'gan pnek and promise life At touch 
o' the bedclothes merely 

8 tntr Of wine, beer, etc. ; To become or begin 
to be sour ; to be touched or tainted with acetous 
fermentation ; to be just * turned ’ . = F. sepiqmr 
Cf. Pricked pfi a, 2 

*594 Piat fewell ho in. 66 If they {wines] pneke a litde 
raey haue a decoction of home X65X Howfll Vemce 30 
By reason of the over delicatnes therof it cannot brook the 
Sea any Iona time, but it will prick. 1703 Ari Myst 
Vintners bn Draw half your Wine into another Butt} then 
take youi Lags of all sorts that do not prick, and so much 
Syrup as will not prick 

H. To urge with a sharp pomt or spur. 

9 . tram. To urge forward (a beast) with a goad 
{phs ) ; to spur (a horse) {arch ). 

eiago S, Eng I 61/249 An A^e is I-pnked and 
^courget *3 Sir Beues (A.) 229 ];>o_prikede is stede sire 
Gn a 1185 PromP Para 413/a (MS S ) Prikkyn, or punchyn, 
as men do)) beestis, pungo Palsgr 666/1, 1 pi icke an 

oxe, or another beest with a gade. x6oo Holland Ltvy ix 
wcvii 334 Hie Romane horsemen pricked and gallopped their 
horses to flrake Aem 1737 IS.Bbrington] G, di Luetds 
mem, (1738) 76 Short Goads to pnek on their Dromedaries. 
1753 Ckaubers Cycl SuPp,, Pnek, or Pinch, in the manege, 
is^ to give a horse a gentle touch of the qiur, without clap- 
ping them hard to him 1893 Baring-Goold Cheap- 
Jack Z, I vii 102 He packed his horse on, but she held to 
the bndleand arrested it 

10 . fy To drive or urge as with a spur; to 
impel, instigate, incite, stimulate, provoke arch 

[see Pricking » 3 /. sh 4] ^1385 Chaucer 

L G IV iigs iDtdo) So prikyth hire this newe iolye wo. 
^1386 — Prvi, 21 So priketh hem nature in hir corages 


I (W.ieW isad 59> Now piycked or 

' stered by the consydemcion of his feruent loue. 1568 
facob^ Esau v,iy mKadL Dodsley II 25* Well, nature 
pneketh me some remorse on thee to have 1609 Holland 
Amm Marcell, xiv. 1 2 The Queene evet at his elbow to 
pneke and proke him forward. 1675 tr Camden s ffisf Eliz 
w (1688)622 His perverse Obstinacy, didsopnckherforwaid 
to use Severity 1868 Lowell Willows Poet Wks (18^) 
375 Pneked on by knightly spur of female eyes 1871 R. 
Kf-T-rc; CaiuUus IxiiL 76 Let a fury, a fireinsy pndc him to 
return to the wood again. , ^ , n , -i 

-fb Phr. Provender pneks (a horse, etc.) * abund- 
ance of food stimulates and makes high-spinted. 

f iPi Gex derkafersUchiiknmsm^veo&t.') 

1546 J Heywood J’zDv. (1867) 27 When prouander prickt 
them a little tyne xs 5 » Crowley Way to Wealth B ijb, 
The paisant knaues be to welthy, prouender pneketb them. 
1658 T Wall Gods Revenge agst Enemies Ch, 58 Profit 
pricks forward zeal, as provender does the Ass. ax688 
Bunyan Exp Gen, Wks 1861 II 494/1 When provendm 
pneks us, we are apt to be as the horse or mule, that is with- 
out understanding. 

IL intr To ^ur or urge a horse on ; to nde 
fast; hence, to nde, advance on horseback, arch 
eago S, Eng, Leg, I 4*5/423 Wei i-Anned j)e maister 
cam piikie and nde fast X340-70 A ^sounder 382 
putt ))em in peiril & piikeden ^oute. 136a Langl. P, PI 
A II 164 So>nesse. pnkede on his palfrey and passedehem 
alle ^1400 Maundev (1839) xaui 249 Als welonhoisbak, 
prikynge, as on fote rennynge. 1470-85 Malory A rihttr xiv. 
V 647 Adone the yoman came Myckynge after as fast as 
euer he myghte 1590 Spenser FQ i 1 1 A gentle Knight 
was pncking on the plaine. 1667 Milton P, L ii 536 
Before each Van Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch 
thir spears. 1808 Scott Pfamt, i, xix, For here be some 
have pneked as far On Scottish ground as to Dunbar. 1884 
J pKmzTaJesfr Arabic! 283 Presently,! espied a horse- 
man pncking after me. 

+b. intr Also said of a horse ; and in alJit. phr. 
to pnek and prance, of either rider or boise Obs 
1300 Gower Conf III 41 Wherof this man was wonder 
gl^, And goth to prike and prance aboute. cx43o Pallad, 
on Hush IV 878 So thewed that Anoonthey[foaU]maybe 
stered forto prike C1440 Lydg Hors, Shefe, fy G 344 
j The Goos may eagle, the hors may pnke & praunce, c 144X 
Pol, Poe^its (Rolls) II 908 How I lyste nother to pryke nor 
praunce, My pryde ys put to poverty, X590 Nashs 
PasqmVsApol l Ejb, I trust they shall see me pneke it, 
and praunce it, hke a CauaUero 
tl 2 . To pnek fast upon, to approach closely 
(a time or age) ; io pnek nem , to approach closely 
in attainment or quality. Cf. Pbioe sb, 2 b, 9 
1565 T Stapleton Forir Faith 15 b, Euer sence the 
faith hath ben knowen and preached , which pneketh nowe 
fast vpon a thousand yeares a 1566 R. Edwardes Damon 
^Ptihtas m Hazl Dodsley IV 92 It pneketh fast upon 
noon. X580 Golding in Boret Alv, To Rdr xii, It would 
pneke neere the learned tungs in strength. X586 J. Hooker 
Af/ri Irol in Holtnshed II 88/1 You may growe to that^ 
hoary winter, on which you see me your fadier fast pricking. 
III. To mark by or with packs or dots. 

13 trems To wnte or set down (music) by means 
of ‘pneks* or notes {arch ,) , also, to wiite music 
in (a book) {obs ). Also absd or tnir* 
cx3a5 Song Deo Graiias S va E E Poems (1862) 124 , 1 
seij a clerk a boke forthe brynge, pat prikked was in Mony 
a plas, Fast he souht what he hchulde synge X463, a 1509, 
ci5ao, etc. [see Pricked ppl a 3, Pricking vhl so, 6]. 1540 
Ludlow Ckurchw Acc (Camden) 39 Foi paper to pryk 
songes in for the chuxche ij d 155^ Dallington Meth 
Trav V ij b, The Italian hath a prouerbe The French 
neither pronounce as they wnte, nor sing as they pneke, 
nor thinke as they speake. 16*3 Cheque Bk Chapel Royal 
(Camden) 58 For pncking of a sett ofbookes iijli ujs. . 
for pnekiM in the bookes iijh xijs x668 Pepys Duify 
24 Mar, To my chamber, to prick out my song ‘It is 
Decreed 1765 Wesley Wks, (1872) XIV. 330 They [tunes] 
are pricked true, exactly as I desire all our congre^tions 
may sing them xBa6 Scott Woodsi ui, A book having 
some airs pricked down m it. 

b. To write out bell-changes in figures, thus : 
123, 132, 312, 32r, 231, 213, etc. 

1843 Ln FeveeZi^ Tmv Phys I.i vin 178 Who can 
prick the peal of bells->the bobs and treble bobs? 
fl 4 c. To wrilo down ; to note or jot down ; to 
record in wilting. Obs 

CX400 Desir, Tt^ 4x8 Als put is in pois6 and prikkit be 
Oayd 

15 To mark or indicate by a ‘ pnek* ; esp to mark 
(a name, or an item) m a list by making a ‘prick’ 
through or against it , hence, to mark off or tick 
off in this way ; spec, (of the sovereign) to select 
(persons) for the office of shenff from a list by this 
means ; whence of other appointments , also, to ap- 
point, choose, pick ottl, K\^o pnek down, off, etc. 

*557 Rkcordk Wheist Kij, First i set theim downe and 
pneke theim, as here doeth appeare 18766224. 1577 Har- 
rison England il iv. (1877) 1 99 T^he prince . foorth- 
with pneketh some such one of them . who herevpon is 
shinne of that shire for one whole year 1599 B, Jon- 
SON Cynthia's Rev v 11, Why did the ladies pneke out 
mee? I am sure there were other gallants. 1654 Whit- 
ipcK. Zooiomia 538 Known he is sure, that is pricked 
^ Judges of the twelve Tnbes or Israel 

*78® J ^verlhy Cerem Umv Cambr, 14 Election of the 
Caput, The Proctors nominate only, unless they prick as 
Representatives of their Masters Ibid. 15 Each Person 
IS to pnek only one of the three nominated foi each Faculty 
m VI 68 My fuend was pricked as 
5 * 5 ^ county x86i Hughes Tom Brtwn at 

Uxf vii, What do 3rou think of that fellow.. offering.. the 
junior servitor ,a bribe of ten pounds to prick him in at 
chapel when he isn't there? 1907 W, Tuckwcll Remin 


Oxford yiw 107 J G Wood was a Bible clerk of Merton, 
. who pneked Chapel attendance and said grace. 

16 . To mark or trace something on (a surface) 
by pneks or dots; esp. to pnek ^ chart {ficard, 
plot) ‘ see quots ; also, to mark or trace (a position, 
direction, design, etc.) on a surface by pricks or dots 
(in quot. 1665-76, with pegs). Also pnek off, out 
X598 Florid Die/. To Rdr hi, I was but one to Sit at sterne, 
to pneke my carde, to watch vpon the vpper decke. 16*7 
Capt Smith Seaman's Gtam xv 73 To leame to know 
the tides, your Roomes, pneke your Card, say your Com- 
passe. x6fe-76 Rea Flora (ed 2) 5 Pnek down a line eight 
cn: ten foot long 1669 Stormy Mantes Mag iv xv 196 
To find the Latitude, Rhomb, and Longitude and to puck 
the same down in a Blank Chart, xj^ J Harris Lex, 
Techn I s v , To pnek the Chait 01 Plot at Sea, signifies 
to m^e a Pomt in their Chart whereabout the Ship is 
now 1867 Smyth SatloVs Word-bk, Pricking her off, 
marking a ship's position upon a chart by the help of a 
scale and compasses 1872 Rouiledgds Ev, Bey's A nn, 95/2 
The lights of the eyes must all be jpneked out with a fine 
needle 1875 Sir T. Seaton Fret Cutting 144 With a veiy 
fine steel point pndc out lightly the whole pattern 

tl 7 . To insert the points or stops in (a writing, 
etc ) , to punctuate, pomt. Obs, rare-^^, 

1637 Heyhn Anew to Burton 161 This is the place at 
large, so packed and commade in the said old boolce. 

IV To put into some position 01 condition by 
piercing or transfixing. 

tl8. To stick, fix, or impale (anything) on the 
point of an instrument. Obs, 
c 1420 Aniurs of Arth, ix. (Irel, MS ), Opon the chefe of 
hur cholle, A padok piykette [v rr pikes, pykit] on a polle. 
C1559 R. Hall Life Fisher xii. (1055) an The head ^was 
pneked upon a pole and set on high upon Liondon Bridge 
x6 Childe Maurice xxvm m Oiild Ballads iv. (1886) 
266 /x Child Maurice head he did deeue And he pneked 
itt on his swords poynt, 16x5 G. Sandys Trav 27 The 
cookes, who slicing it into little gobbets, puck it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a foinace. 1683 Moxon Mech, 
Bxerc, Printing x\ r 83 ^ hey .prick the Oynion fost upon 
the end of a smdl long Stick 

tl 9 . To secure or fasten with a pin or skewer, 
01 the like , to pm, skewer. Obs, 
f X440 York Myst xul 303 Gadir now all oure gere j Slike 
poure wede as we were. And prike bam in a pak cx^So 
Two Cookery hhs, 82 Take a piik, ana pnk him [stuffed pig] 
togidur, And lete him roste. x^ Shaks. Tam Shr, in, il 
70 An old hat, and the humor of foity fancies piickt in’t for 
a feather 1647 J Lawnino Putney Projects 46 To Sit. . 
like so many Floveis pricked down for stales 1780 Forbes 
Dominie in 14 1 he clout about me shou'd be pneked At 
the kiik door 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd iv 
(1827) X33 The warden’s trunk-hose to his fecket Wi' gowden 
corken piiens was pricket 

20 . To attire (a person) willi clothes and oma- 
ments fastened by pins, bodkins, etc.; to attire 
elaborately, dress up. Now dial, 
c x^ [see Pricking vU sh 7] 1522 World ^ Chid in 
Hazl Dodsley I 244, I am nat worthily wrapped nor went, 
But pooily pneked in poverty, c XS40 Hi ywood FourP, P 
ibid. 351 But pnek them [women] and pm them as nice as 
ye wul, And yet will they look for pinning still, Mas- 
singer, etc Old Lem n. i, Pricked up in clothes, Why should 
we fear our rising? 1638 Brathwait Barnahees yml, i. 
(1818) 27 On earth she only wished To be painted, pricked, 
kissed. T’jya D Morison Poems 81 Ne’erpnee a weardless, 
wanton elf; That nought but pricks an' prins heiself. tBg± 
Norihimthld Gloss , Preek, to adorn, ‘ She's a* pieeked 
up wi’ ribbons an’ laces.’ 

1 21 . To remove, or bang into some position, by 
pricking Ohs 

1573-80 BARBTi 4 /o. P 706 Ocuhs punciu erutis, eies pricked 
out Ibid 709 To pneke out crowes eies, conf gere comteum 
ocuhs 1592 Shaks. Rom & JuL i iv. 66 A small .Gnat, 
Kothalfe so bigge as a round little Worme, Prickt from the 
Lazie finger of a man. 1645 Harwood Loyal Snhj Reiimng-^ 
room 3 Please you to observe the comfortable lessons 1 shall 
pniik out of It 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc, Printing x\u» 
v 3 If the Matnce be too thin on the right or left side, or 
both ; They puck up that side, . .and so raise a Bur upon 
that side. 

22 . To plant (seedlings, etc.) in small holes made 
by piercing the ground at suitable intervals. Const. 
^ forth, m, out, off. Also, io pnek tn (manure) : see 
quot. 1S47. 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life ^ Death (1651) 13 A young Slip or 
Cions if It be pricked into the Ground 1664 Evelyn ICal 
Hort , Mar (1729) 194 Pndc them forth at distances Ihd,, 
Aug 2x5 Prick out your Seedlmgs 17x2 J James tr. lx 
Blonds Cardemftg xjg Make a Hole .at every Foot dis- 
tance, and throw a Nut or Acorn mto it , after which, you 
fill up the Hole agam } which is called pricking Fruit 
into the Ground. 1B47 Mrs Loudon Amateur Gardener 
85/2 Rotten hotbed dung is. merely 'pricked in ’, as gar- 
deners term it, that is, incorporated only with the top 
stratum of the soil 1851 Glbnny Handok FI, Card, 22 
The seedlings, when grown enough, may be pricked out 
into small pots. x8^ yml R. Agmc Soc XV ii 408 Cab- 
bage plants are pneked in in March x882 Garden 21 Jan 
48/3 The most critical time with seedling ferns is when 
they require pricking off for the first time. 

23 . To prick Up (m plastering on laths) to 
scratch or score the surface of the first coat so as 
to afford a hold for the next , hence, to lay on the 
first coat which IS aftei wards so scored. 

X778 [see Pricking vhl sh 9] 1823 P Nicholson Pract 

Build 373 Pneking-up is similar to laying, but is used as 
a preliminary to a more perfect kind of work Ibid* 39 ^ 
Pricktng-up, in plastering, the first coating of threc-coat 
work upon laths, 1873 £. Spon Workshop Rec Ser. l 122/x 
The wall is first pnekM up with a coat of lime and hair. 



PBICK, 


1847 


24. To pi Opel (a punt) by pushing mth a pole 
on the ground under the water ; to punt. 

1891 Dmly News 26 May 4/8 A man or woman who 
cannot run or prick a punt, scull, or handle a Canadian 
canoe, is regarded as an outsider by his or her friends 

V To insert or stick as a point. 

25 To thrust or stick (a pointed object) 
something, to set, fix, or insert by the point j to 
stick tn, Oil Also fig ? Obs. 

(;i43o Tim Cookery-oks 36 Ley iij letrtj^s on adysshe, & 
on euery leche prycke ,iij. Almaundys c 1450 Mankind 30 
in Mtwro Plays s Pryke not yowur felycytes in thyngis 
transytorye I C1460 Play Saa am, 468 Singe direct , Here 
shalle ye luj Jewys piyfc y«f dageens in luj qua[r]teis >us 
sayng. 1^94 Sir G. CAnBY m I fl Jeayes CaUd Charts 
Berkeley Castle (1892) 335 The findmge of his picteur framed 
in wax, with one of his owne heares piict directely in the 
hart therof idxx Cotgr. s v Passage^ So tender that a 
pmne pncked into it cannot fetch it vp any height 1669 
WoRLiDGJS Sysi Agrtc, (i68x) 245 Observe also, that you 
prick small Sticks, in manner of a Hedge, cross wise, athwart 
all the other by passages. 

28. To stick (something)/«// ofi or set (it) with 
pointed objects or points ; hence, to stud, mark, or 
dot with something. ? Obs, 

XS30 Palsgr 666/1, I pncke full of bowes, as we do a 
place or a horse whan we go a mayeng, je rojne 1584 
CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 141 If it be pricked with 
cloves It IS the better. 1856 Mrs Browning Aur Letgk 1 
27s Brown hair pricked with gi ay. z86xL L Noble Ac- 
bergs 139 Belle Isle, a rocky, blue mass, with a wavy out 
line, rising from the purple mam pncked with icebergs 
To Stick up as or in a point 

27, To raise or erect, as the ear of an animal when 
on the alert or listening , hence, of a person, to pnck 
up onds ears^ to become attentive or alert to listen. 

*387 Turderv, Prog T (1837) 200 And pnckt his plumes 
to please his Ladies eyes, a 1591 H, Smith IVks (1866-7) 
1 . 207 To put a pedlar's shop upon their backs, and colour 
their faces, and prick their rulfs, and frizzle their hair 
Ai6a6 Bacon Ess , Fame (Arb.) 579 She pncks up so many 
Ears x68a Bunyan Holy War 1, At this the town of 
Mansoul began to prick up its ears, 1697 Drvden Vtrg 
Georg in 132 The nery Courser, when heheais. the Shouts 
of War, Pricks up his Ears. x8a6 J. W Crokbr Diary 
26 Oct , 1 pricked up the ears of cui losi^ at this exordium. 
1838 R. S Surtces Ask Mamma li, T'he roused hounds 
prick then cars. 

28. inti Pitch upf to use or stand erect with 
the point diiected upward , to point or stick up. 

[1610, x6x 4 see Pricking ppl 4 ] 

1657 W, Morick Coena qnast Koii/ij v. 35 The full ear [of 
coin] hangs the head, when the empty pucks 1763 J 
Clubbe Misc, Tracts^ Physiognomy (1770) I 22 Then nearls 
were both under water, but that the tips of their ears mst 
pncked up above it 1887 Bcsant TJte Woild went xv, His 
ears, .prick w at the sound of a fiddle. 1905 Blackw, Mag, 
Sept 321/2 The spires of churches are to be seen pricking 
up through the greenery. 

VII. 29. Phraseological deriyatives. Prtch 
{in-yhe-garter^ -the’loopy sb, phr, one who plays 
the game of fast-and-loose • see 4 b ; also, the game 
Itself J pnck-the-clout adj. phr,, tailoring. Also 
Pbiokloose. 

1763 Bnt, Meeg IV. 548 *Piick in the Garter, a knave 
well known By silly rusticks,— when their monk’s gone j 
For near his side, to make the cheat go down, Stands his 
accomplice, like a simple clown, Who pncks, and ev’ry time 
IS sure to wm ; But if another pricks— he’s taken m, aiB6x 
R. Rae in W Hunter Btggar 4 Ho Fleming 111. (1867) 
w To pnck-the garter gaed the law. x886 Willock 
Rosetiy Ends xxi. (1887) 154 The money>sellin’ dodge, or 
the three card tuck, or prick-the.garter, or the pea>an'« 
thummils. xSpx R. Ford Thtsiledowmitsi, 313 ^Prick the- 
loops, wha are sae familiar wi’ the hangman^s loop that 
they've turned the idea into business, and set up wi’ their 
garter, 1894 Scott Redgamnilet Let. xii, Ye *prick-the- 
clout loon. 

Frick (prik), a, ran. Also S-5 prlk, [Only m 
reference to ears ; app. by resolution of the com- 
pound Pbick-eabbd] Pricked up, erect and 
pointed. 

^1449 W, Bower inFordnn'sScotichrordconiijsg) IL xiv. 
xxxu 376 Wyth prik ^oukand eens, as the awsk gleg 15x3 
Eouclas Mnns iv v 20 Ah mony has scho prik wpstandand 
eris. X889 Gordon Stables Dog Owners' Kennel Comp, 

V § zx. 50 The hard’haued Scotch terrier.. Eats very small, 
prick 01 half prick, but never drop 

tFricJca'do. Obs rare^K [f. Prick «;.+ 
-ADO.] A piercing or stab (of the sword). 

*S9z Kyd Sol 4 Pers, ii. il 21 With that they drew, and 
there Ferdinaudo had the prickado. 

+ Priokal. Obs [app for pnck-aul\ cf. 
Pbitoh-aule ] See quot. 

x688 R Holme Armoury ui, 273/a (Upholsterer’s tools) 
A Frickal ib a kind of Aul with a great Box or other hat d 
Wooden head. 

t Fri*ckant| a, Ohs, rare, [Humorous f Pbiok 

V + -AUT 1 , after heraldic terms m -«»/.] 

1. Pricking or nding ; errant. 

16x1 Beaum & Fl. Knt, Bum, Pest, 11 ii, What knight is 
that, . . ask him if he keep The passage bound by love of 
Lady fair, Or else but prickant. 

2. Pricking up or out. 

i6xi Beaum. & Fl, Knt, Bum, Pest, m. 11, Without his 
door doth hang A copper bason, on a piickant spear, 1333 
Marmiom Fine Companion ii. v, They are three asses ram- 
pant, with their ears prickant. 

Prick-bill. [f. pRioK v + BiiiU jAS] At 
Chnsl Church, Oxford, 0*^ 0 ^ tbe junior students 


to whom was given the task of pricking off on a 
printed list the names of undergraduates attending 
chapel. 

1823 C M. Westmacott Eng Spy 1 174 Another visit 
from the prick bill. X853 * L Carroll ' Dtaty 15 Oct. in 
Lt^ 4 Lett (1898) S3 Found I had got the prickbills two 
hundred lines apiece for not pricking in m the morning 
1879 Simmons Lay Folks Mass Bk, 371 note 

Fri'ck-ea*r, prick ear. [app. a back- 
formation from Pbiok-eared, q.vj 

1 pi The eiect pointed eais of some beasts, spec, 
of dogs ; ears that are pricked up or stand erect j 
hence fig those of a person on the alert to hear . cf. 
Pbiok 27 

1634 T Johnson Paieps Chtrurg 1004 Having two 
homes, pncke cares, and armes 1632 Gaulc Magasttom 
184 Prick-eares (presage or note] a medler 1839 C Knight 
Pici Shahs , Hen V, 340/2 A portrait of the Esquimaux 
dog, which strikingly ejAibits the pnck ear 1833 Kingsley 
Hypatia xxi, The faithful Bian. whose lop ears and heavy 
jaws, unique in that land of prick-ears and fox-noses, formed 
the absorbing subject of conversation 

b. The ears of a person when conspicuous by 
naturally standing out, or by having the hair cut 
short, as those of a * Roundhead ’ cf. sense 2 and 
Pbigk-eabed 2. 

1641 Brathwait Merc, Brit iv, How these, .round heads 
with their prick eares doe listen 1650 Bulwer Anthropo 
met, (1653) 158 Wee of this Nation.. affect a small Eare, 
standing close to the Head Our Eares are haturally extant 
and looke forward all which commodities our mickle-wise 
Mothers defraud us of by their nice dislike of Lugs, and as 
they call them m reproach, Fnck-eares x68s Crowns Sir 
C Titceii \tHot Sirrah,ifyou beaPresbytenan,riekick 
you down Stairs , woe be to your prickears. Sirrah 
2. A person having prick-ears, one whose ears 
are conspicuous ; t a nickname for a Puritan (see 
Pbiok-eared 2, and cf. Roundhead). 

x64a Grand Plutoes Remonstr, Title-p , How far he differs 
from Round head, Rattle head or Prick-eare. 

b {pi tck’Cars ) One of a bleed of pigs charac- 
terized by erect ears, dial, 

183a Cwnbld. Farm Ret S7 m Libr, Use/ Knowl,^ Hush 
III, What are provincially called the ’pnck ears', a well 
made, shoit 4 egged animal of its kind. 

Frick-eaored (pnk|i0id), a [app. f. Pbiok 

sh, (branch V) + Eared : see Note below.] 

1. Having eiect ears : spec, of dogs. 
c 1420 ? Lydg. Assenihly of Cods 328 And at h^ feete lay a 
prykeryd curre 1523 Fitzherb, Hush § 77 ^e ix, pro- 
peityes of a foxe. The fyrste is* to be prycke eared, the 
seconde to be lytell eared X599 Shaxs. Hen, ii 1. 44 
Fish for thee, Island dogge. thou pnckeard cur of Island. 
1697 Topspll Four/ Beasts (1658) 285 By this .you may 
make any lave-ear’d Horse, to be as pnck-ear'd and comely, 
as any other Horse whatsoever 1637 G Daniel Genius 
Isle S3 Here the ffawnes And prick ear’d Satires shall your 
Groves frequent a X873 S Wilbbrforce Ess (1874) 1 . 45 
Any prick-eared tree-intoitmg monkey. x8^ Gordon 
Stables Prat^t Kennel Guide (ed 3] vii § 3 8x Dogs both 
puck-eared and drooping are often found in the same litter. 

t b. Applied opprobriously (with pun) to prick- 
song. Ohs 

13x9 Inierl, Four Ehm (PercySoc ) go For me thynkyth 
it servyth for no thyng, All suche pevysh prykyeryd song 1 
Pes, man, pryksong may not be di&pysyd 

^,>jig, Havmg the ears pncked or erected in 
attention j hence, attentive, alert 
1330 Bale Apol i4xb. These prycke eared prynces 
myghte truste those vower& as hawkes made to theyr 
handes. x6o8 Middleton mad World iii lu x8i Jealousy 
IS prick-eared, and will bear the wagging of a hair* x6m 
H. More^»w^. GlamilLs Lux 0, 184 The prick-eared 
Acuteness of that trim and smug saying. 1897 S. S Sfriggb 
T Wakley 1 . 500 A pnck-eaied public official. 

2 Of a man . Having the hair cut short and 
close, so that the ears are promment j a nickname 
applied in the 17 th century to the Puntans or 
'Roundheads* ; whence opprobriously, priggish 

1341 lu Rushw Hist Coll, m (1692) I 482 The said 
Captain Hide said, that they weie a company of prick 
eared and cropt eared Rascals, and that he would believe a 
Papist before a Puutan. niTOo B E Diet Coat, Crew^ 
Pnekeai^d Fellow, a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his 
Hair. X707 Hearne Collect at Nov. (O H.S ) II 74 These 
Prickea/d, starch, sanctify’d Fellows 1732 Foote Taste 
ir. Wka. 1799 I. ai, I adore the simplraty of the antients i 
How unlike the piesent, pnffiish, prick ear’d pup^ts I 1872 
Geo. Eliot Mtddlem, xvi, J?red Vincy had called Lydgate 
a png, and now Mr Chicheley was inclined to call him 
puck-eared 

[Note Of prick-eared, pi tch ad[j.. pnck ear{s, pricked or 
pnckt earis,to pnck the ears, fixe first is much the earliest, 
and IS app. to ne compared with such formations as block- 
headed, b(W legged, ciub/ooied, club shaped, and the hke. 
in which the first element u. a sb, the sense being ‘eared 
(1. e having ears) like pncks *, in some early sense of Prick 
sb , e g, 12, 13, or 14. ^ Of the other expressions, eai {f 
is prob a back formation ixorapnek eared, on the analogy 
oi chib /oot, club/ooted, and the hke, oxiA pricked ears, to 
pnck the ears derived from it.] 

Frioked (pnkt, pn;k|d), ///. « ^ , 

I. [f. Pbiok 1. Pierced with pricks 

or with a prick , punctured j wounded by pneking ; 
spec of a horse see Pbiok z;, i c. 

X467 in Charter 0 / Selby Abbey (Bnt Mus Addit Ch. 
4S, 861), I panem album vocalum Pnkkedlof [m ch. of 1324 
brochee, X433 brochet] 1397 A. M. tr Gmllemeatls Fr, 
Chirurg. 30/2 The wounde of the pricked synnue x8« 
Macaulay Hist Eng xx. IV. 503 The money bags shrink 
like pricked bladders. 1898 P. Mahson Prop, Diseases 
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ni 71 Malarial blood does not flow freely from the pricked 
finger 

D,spec Jnpla&teTingjprichedupi see Pbiok 33 

18x5 J. Nicholson Operai Mechanic 6 iq Over thepricked- 
up coat of lime and hair. 1832 Encycl Bnt (ed 7) V. 679/2 
When the pricked up coat is dry. ,, preparations may be 
made for the floating 

2. Of liquor; Turned or tending to turn sour, 
(Cf. Pbiok v, 8 .) Also^. [ = F. pigui {vtn piqtiP, 
‘ vm qui tend h se transformer en vmaigre*, lattre) ] 

1678 Butler Htid, in u 696 And turn as eager as prick’d 
Wine a 1700 B E Did Cant Crew, Pnckt, decayed 
Wine, tending to Sower 1743 Lend 4 Country Brew 11 
(ed. c) Z08 Which will occasion the Whole [ale] to become 
sometimes only pncked, or just tainted 1834 Hood Tylney 
HaU{i%^o) 3 Technically speaking her temper was a little 
pricked. 1843 Disraeli Syhl 111. 11, Making the Vicar 
praise a bottle of Bui gundy that he knew was pricked. 1886 
Elworthy W Somerset Wordbk ^ Pricked, or PnlUd, 
turned sour , said of any liquid turning acid. 

3. Formed of, traced or written in pucks or dots ; 
dotted ; written ; spec, in Pottery, ornamented with 
designs traced in dots Pricked song see Pbtck- 
SONO. lOhs 

X463-X606 (see Prick song i a] c 1320 Bk, Mayd Emhn 
33 in Hazl E, P P, lY 84 We do nought togyder, But 
prycked balades synge. 1532 More Confid Wks. 

405/2 The clergie of the realme haue burned vp their false 
prycked bookes. 1669 Sturmy Marine/ s Mag iv xi 180 
Draw the pnckt LineNS. 1748 Ansode Voy 11. vi xgz In 
the plan . . the road is marked out by a pnckt line. 

4. Produced or obtained by pncking. 

190X Munse/s Mag XXV. 644/1 A pncked drop of blood 
from a wild animal injected into a healthy tame animal 
would cause it to fall sick of nagana. 

5 Erect , pointed upnght ; set up, cocked up 

x379 Spenser Sheph Cat Feb 72 So smirke, so smoothe, 
his pricked eares 1741 Con^l, Fasn,~Ftece ii 1 304 A 
Kind of Dog with pnckt Ears. 1842 J. Wilson Ckr 
North 1 . 39 A smallish, reddish brown, sharp-nosed animal, 
with pricked-up ears. 1898 Bk o/Dogs 62 [Ihe Pomera- 
nian] has sharp features and pricked ears. 

II, [f. Prior sb -i- -ed 2 ] *(- 6 Having a prick 
or point; pointed, tapenug; pnckly, sharp , bear- 
ing piickets ; furnished with a sting. Obs 

0x400 Maundev, (Roxb.) li 6 Whyte and prlkked as 
thornes xMa Huloet, Piycked 01 styn^ed, aculeatus 
1384 in FeuiUerat Revels Q, Ehz (1908) 368, 111 pnckt candle- 
stickes. 

1 7. Furnished with a prick or pncks ; dotted, 

1663 Pepys Diary 23 Apr,, Every hair to end m a pricked 
aochet and quaver. 1667 C. Simpson Compend, Pract 
Mits, 24 Here you have a Prlck^Crochet (or Crochet with a 
Pnck after it). 17x3 Phit Trans XXIX, 204 Pnckt Letters 
never signify Moments, unless when they aie multiplied by 
die Moment 0 either exprest or undeistood to make them 
infinitely little. 

Frickev (pri kar). Also 4-5 prlkiere, -yore, 
pnkere, 5-6 preker, Sc, -ar, [f. Pbiok v, (ME. 
pnkie) + -BB IJ One who or that which pricks, 

L One who pncks or goads; •^spec one who 
professed to discover if a woman were a witch by 
sticking pins into her : see Pbiok d, 1 d, Alsoy^. 
One who mcites, provokes, or stimulates. 

1383 Wyclif Jer xlvi, 20 The pnekere fro the north 
[Vulg. stunulaior ah aqtalone] shal come to hir 1552 
Huloet, Ptycker or stynger, sitgator, Cooper The- 
saurus, Stimulator, .a pucker or stirrer forwarde. x66i 
[see Prick v. x d]. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Di&mss (X852) 

330 For a few holders of the plough, there are many prickers 
of the oxen 1865 Geo Eliot ht fl. Rationalism (1884) 

2 II It was the regular profession of men called ‘prickers ' 
to thrust long pins into the body of a suspected witch in order 
to detect the insensible spot which was the infelUble sign 
of her guilt 

b, A northern name for the Basking-shark 
(BASKiNGt ppl, a, 2 ), from its habit of lying at the 
surface with its back-fin projecting. Also {dial,) 
applied to some species of dog-fish. 

X70X Brand Orkney \ 4 When before Peterhead we 
saw the fins of a great Fish, about a yard above the Water, 
which they call a Pricker. x8go P H Emerson Wild 
L/e on Tidal Water yagm 99 All we got out of a mass of 
weed and mud [were] two prickers, and an old mussel. 

2. One who spurs or ndes a horse, a rider, 
a horseman ; hence, a mounted warrior or soldier , 
esp, a light horseman employed as a skirmisher or 
scout; also, a mounted mpss-trooper, a ^rider*. arch, 
and Hist 

1362 Langl. P, pi a X. 8 a proud pnkere [C. XM34 
pnkyere] of Fraunce, pnneeps hutw mmtdi, 1377 Ibid 
B. X. 308 Ac now is xeligioun a ryder A priker on a pal- 
fray ? « 1400 Morte Arth, 335 Send prekers to mice 
tonne, and plaunte there my segge, Z519 Horman rulg 
2<;8 The pryckCTs be gone to spye. what cure ennemyes go 
atoute. « 137* Kno 5 Hist Re/, Wks. 1846 1. aio The 
Erie of Warwik and the Lord Gray, perceaving the host to 
be molested with the Scotishe prcakaris. ax6oo 
Barker 30 in Hazl E, P, P. I. 5 A preker abowt ,yn 
maney a contre a 1630 Spottiswood Hist Ch, Scot vr 
(1635) 401 lohnston. after the Border fashion, sent forth 
some pnekers to ride, and make grovocatlon 1785 Grose 
in Anhaologta (1787) VIII. 1x3 This sort of spur (having 
only one very long and very thick point] was worn by a body 
of light horsemen in the reign of Heniy VIII thence c^led 
prickers. x8o8 Scott Marm v. xvii, Northumbrian prickers 
wild and rude. 1894 Tweedie Horse m L 165 

What the cleverest collie is to the Cheviot shepherd gives 
but a faint idea of what his mare is to the desert pricker. 

3 spec, A mounted attendant at a hunt, a hunts- 
man. Now chiefly m Yeoman pricker, 
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(£.D.S4t Prteker»Si brad-awL 1794 Riggutg ^ Secatmi- 
sk^ L 88 Pncker^ a small instrument, bke a marline- 
wiice , to make the holes wLth. 1814 Mander Deriyshire 
MmePs Glass. ^ The Pricker is then withdrawn, and a 
straw filled with gim-powder, is placed in the hole in its 
stead, which communicates with the powder in the Chamber. 
x8^ UncU PJul^*s Comers, Whale Fishery 42 The 
nncker is used in j^cklnf the blubber m casks. 1849 
Handy Andy iii, Dick pokine the touch-hole of 
• ’ ' ' * ^ ' 64 These 


the pistol with a pricker tSsa Sezoec. OfTan 64 
pricker^ are small pieces of wood a few indies long and 
one third of an inim thick. 1858 Simuoxds Diet TradSt 
Pricker^ a toothed instrument used workmen for stab- 
bmg or marking leather, paper, && x8$9 G 1 <awson Dts, 


corneal wound 1875 Knight Diet, Meek,, Pnekert 5. 
{^Saddlery) b A tool used to mark stitch-holes so as to 
render them uniform m distance Ibid ^ Pruher^ 4 a long 
slender iron rod used for probing or sounding the depth of 
a bog or auicksand x8 Ann. Philad. ^ Pmnsyh, II. 
20 (Cent.) He had iron pnekers to the hands and feet to 
aid in dimhing lofty trees. 

1 5 . A pneket candlestick : see Pbiceet 2. Obs^ 
rare^\ 

»SS* Dw Ch. Snrr^ {1869) ®9 It®® candilstyckes ij 
prydeers and 13 standaxdes and one with ij sockes and a 
pryckett in the myddes. 

Pricket (pnket). Forms 4-6prik(k)*,pryk-, 
prek-, pviok- j -et, -ett, -ette, 5- pricket j also 
(.chiefly Jif) 5 pro-, pryoate, 6 prekat(te, pno- 
oatte, (y ? prokot) [app ad med, (Anglo-)L. 
prikittus (i jth c.), f. Eng. pnke^ Pbiok sb ^ Rom. 
suffix -eiipf -et.] 

1. A buck in its second year, having straight un- 
branched homs,’ Prukefs sister, a female fallow 
deer m its second year, Cf, Bbooket. 

[1985 Ctose Roll leEdsi) /, ra. 8 (P RO ), Capiendo vnam 
damam et vnum Pnkettum de Ccruo De quibus quidem 
dama et Pnketto iidem Robertas et Johannes mdictati 
Pyam^ ParVx 413/1 Pryket, beest, caArialns, 
*486 Bk, St Albans Eiv, The secunde yere a preket 
*579 Spenser Cal. Dec 27, 1. loyed oft to chace 
the trembling Pneket 1637 ^^mey Mem. (1894) III, 409 
Won but dows and faunes and prickets and pnekets sisters 
tuenty shillms a peece for sQl thees 1779 R Graves 
Sftr. Qmy, (x8ap) 11 209 1859 Todds Cycl V. 518/1 At 

the s^nd year die * pneket * puts forth a simple ‘ dag 
TP* transf. A boy. Obs, 

Stanyhurst Mnets tv, (Arb ) 07 You with your 
pneket [orig. fugm puerque iuus^ purenast loa the victorye 
mmouse 178a Elpkinston tr Martial iv i xxvh. 180 
Their industry industrious to deride, The pneket points the 
bed, but not the side r ^ 

O, The straight unbrauched horn of a buck or 
young stag j a dag. rare. 

^55 SwAiNsoN Quadrupeds 296 The bucks never bear 
other than pnekets, or single dags on the head 

2. A spike on which to stick a candle; hence, 
pneket candlisiich, a candlestick having one or 
more of these. 

tfi4ao Antnrs o/Arth 451 (Thornton MS.) Preketes 
(Douce MS* torches, Irel MS troches] and broketes, and 


X575 Turberv. Fenerte 103 If the hart be accompanyed 
with any other deare, then the pricker on horsebacke must 
ryde full m the face of him, to trie if he can part them or 
not. T Rajtoolpk in Ellis Or^ Lett Ser n III 
123 To lend him a cowple of her Majesties Yeomen 

g ickers and a cowple of the Groomes of the Leese x6x6 
ULLOKAR pjsposj Pricker^ a Huntsman on horse- 
backe. X760 K YLifOSA Horse Matches vt ajiSo] was run 
for, free only for the Huntsmen, Yeomen Prickers, md 
Keepers of Windsor Forest. X837 Orlvle Fr Rev I i 
ii, Who is it that the King now ^des? His own hunts- 
men and prickers. 1891 Datly IVem 12 June 3/ 1 At Ascot 
♦ the Royal procession was headed by Lord Coventry, 
the Master of the Bnekhound^ and the whips and yeomen 
pnekers in their picturesque uniform of green and scarlet 
4 . An mstrument or tool for pricking or piercing. 

14 . Nam, in \Vr -Wulcker 682/37 Hoc pUHciortum^ a 
pr^ker. i8o6 Hutton Course Math. I 80 With the point 
of a fine pin or pneker, pntk through all the comers of the 1 
plan to be copied xBfS Sir T Seaton Fret Cutting 14s 
One of the best instruments to use as a pneker is a bit of a 
knitdng needle put into a stout handle and ground to a 
fine point 

b. m many specific applications ; as 
(di An awl I a bi^-awl (cf. Prickal) ; in StuUnaJang, a 
tool for making holes in sails. (5) A goad ; a spur, (e) 

A pnmmg-iron (d) In Blasting, A metal rod which is 

g ac^ in the drill-hole dunng the packing of the charge, 
aving wbem it is withdrawn a touch hole for finng {fi) 

A fork <nr prong used in handling sugar ; also, a two-pronged 1 
fork used m handlmghlubher, [fi Asurcical instrument. I 
M A tooffied tool or wheel used for marlung cg^mdistant ' 
holes for stitching leather, etc (h) A climbing-iron. {£} 1 
A slender iron rod us^ in souncUng bogs, probing for 
sunken timber, or the like (j) In some organs, A small 
upright rod beneath the front end of each of the manual 
keys, which, when the key is pressed down, transmits the 
motion to othm parts of the mechanism so as to open the 
valve and admit air to the pipe. 

x6xx Florid, AgAcekt^ amongst gunners a pricker or 
[pnmxng] iron. 1649 G Daniel Troiareh^ Hen, 
cclxxxviu, The Sharpest pritkers for his vse, lo drive the 
Restive Lords xt^8 Moxon J/zrA Exere, No. 6. xix Pricker 
15 vul^y called an Awl x6B8 R. Holme Armoury iii 
xxii. ^oxb ) 280/1 Su^ Boylers Instruments. A Lofe 
P^idcer or a small Pricker It much resembles the Shoo- 
makers or Sadlers Aule , being a long slender Iron sharp 
pointed, set m a wooden round head or haft hooped at the 


standertis by twene cu^ Promp Parv 4x3/1 Rryket, 
of candylstykke, or other lyke, st^ xS34 Wanir 
Kaih Arrag&n 41 m Camden Misc (185s), Syxe imndil- 
styckes wherof ij. with pnekettes and luj withe sockettis 
155a Inv Ch Surrey (i86g) 24 Item ij small prykett candel- 
stickes. x8S9 Jkphson Brittany xii 19s The thicker end 
fof the taper] was hollowed out for the convenience of 
sticking on the pricket. 1884 A, J. Butler Coptic Ch. 
Egypt \ 82 Ihe picture is mounted in a frame : before it is 
fixed a little beam set with a row of prickets for candles. 
x886 Morse ^ap. Hemes iv. 220 In England the pneket 
candlestick went ont of use a few centunes ago, in Japan 
it is still retained. 

t 3 . A candle or taper (orig. such as was stuck 
ou a pricket candlestick). Obs, 
tfi33x MS, Cott Galba E, tv If 43 Item parui torticii 
nunores de tnbus fills qui vocantur prikettes coram pi lore 
in cena .viij pnketti ponderant vnam hbram cere. 1398 
Trevjsa Barth, De P R, vi. xxiv. (Tollem MS ) Candelis 
and ojier pnketis bej> set on candehtikkis, and ebaunde- 
lers X43a [see PerchkrS] 1527 m yzsit Southwell 
(Ciamden} in or iiij poundes of pnkketts to bume 
also abowte my herse x«7-7S Diurn Ocewr, (Banna- 
tyne Cl) 103 AH the barronis and gentjJmen buie prlccattis 
ofwaix «i639 Spottiswood - flw/ Ch Scot.iy (1655) 197 
Walking betnnxt two ranks of Barons and Gentlemen , . 
holding every one a proket [? preket] of wax m their hands. 
t 4 . A small prick or spike , a thorn, a pnckle. 
x68s Wheler Greece 1 7 Each leaf ended with a Pneket 
1 5 . A pinnacle or spire ; a pomled. finial. Obs, 
c x6oo m A Maxwell Hut. Old Dmidee (1884) 150 Ane 
steeple and pricket of ashler wark upon the east neuk and 
cunyie. 1652 Urquhart Jewel'^^ (1834) 196 Outjetting 
of kernels, erecting of pnekets, barbicans, and such like 
various structures 27x7 Pecords ojf Elgin (New Spald. Cl) 
I, 397 The Contract with the masons for the four vaults of 
the tolbooth and the pricket was;^ xckto Sc. 
f 6. A chrysalis Obs rart""K 
1707 Mortimer Husb (1721) I. 327 To prevent their 
numerous increase on Trees gather them off in Winter, 
taking a^vay the Pnekets which cleave to the Branches, and 
bum them. 

7 An old name of the Stonecrops, Sedum acre, 
S, album, and S, rejlexum , - Pbiok-madam 
[? From the awl-shaped leaves, or the biting taste of .9 acre ] 
ifixx CkiTGR. s.v louiarbe, Petite loubarbe, the male 
Prickmadame, or Sengreene the lesser, also, Mousetaile, 
Pneket, Stonehore, little Stonecrop, Wall-pepper, Countrey- 
pepper, lacke of the Buttene 1866 Tieas Bat,, Pneket, 
or Pndc-madam, Sedum acre, album, and rejlexum, 

Prickmg {pnkig), ubl sb, [f. Pbiok v + 
-ING 1 ] The action of the verb Pbick. 

1. Piercmgf, punctnnng, wounding . see the veib. 
With a and pi, an instance of this. 

1382 WvcLiF Lev, xix 28 Upon the deed ge shulen not 
kitte goure flesh, ne eny. .pryckyngis ge shulen make to gow. 
x6o 7 TopsELLi^bw^/ B (1638) 475 By thorns and prickings 
of bushes. 1762 Goldsm Wks. (Globe) 545/2 Country 
men are deceived by gamblers, at a game call^ Pricking in 
the Bdt, or the old Nob. 1890 AlmtUs Syst Med, Vfll. 
768 The exudation of sebum after pnekmg is of importance 

Tb The sensation of, or as of, being pneked or 
wounded; smarting, tingling 
CI173 Lamb Horn 145 per seal beon..[dunge] wiS-uten 
pnkunge. 1^3 Trevua*s Barth, De P R xvii. clxxxv. 
(W de W ) 726 A dronklew mann feleth and is greuyd with 
sore ptyckynge (Bodl MS. picchmge] and ^mg in his 
heed. 1603 Shaks. Mach iv i 44 By the pricking of my 
Thumbes, Something wicked this way comes, ito? Mary 
Kingslev W, Africa 687 Producing temble pricking and 
Itching. 

o. Jig, The infliction of mental pain ; grief, dis- 
tress, sorrow ; remorse, compunction, regret. 

rxooo .®LFRic Horn jTb.) II 88 Hi 3a sawla totcraS mid 
pneungum mislicra geoohta. c 1400 Destr Troy 2183 My 
payne with prickyng m Iiert 1326 Pilgr Per/ (W. de W 
IS3*) lay without drede or feaie, scru^e or pryckynge of 
canscyence. 16x7 Hieron Wks, II 328 To the pncking and 
astonishing of thy heart xSxs W H Ireland Sertbbleo’ 
mama 205 Those elected to this function Ne’er feel die 
packings of compunction 

2 . The footpiint or track of a hare (rarely of 
other beasts). Hence, the tracking of a hare by its 
pucks or footprints ; also f pricking forth 

tfxxSS Chaucer Prol 191 Of pnkyng and of huntyng for 
the hare c 1410 Master of Game (MS Digby 182) xxxiv, 
Till die [a hare] be retreued, or Jiat he fynde her poyniynge, 
OT pn^ckynge 1573 Turberv. Venene 163 If he can finde 
the footing of the hare (which we call pncking) 16x6 Surpl. 
& Markh. Country Farme 696 By these tiaces or footsteps, 
he shall by little and little pidce out which way she is gone, 
and this amongst huntvmen is called the pricking forth of 
the hare, 2630 Brathwaii Eng Genilem, (1641) 156 The 
prints and prickings of sundry sorts of beasts might easily 
be discerned. 1834 Medwin Angler m Wales I 263 These 
tracks were sometimes lost ; but by careful pnekmg, they 
were hit upon again 

3 . The souring of wine or liquor 

1645 Howell XtfW (1650) I 371 'Ihe length of the voyage 
makes them [wines] subject to packing 1799 G Smith 
LabomUfy 1. 432 To prevent wine from pncking 

4 . The action of spurring or goading onward ; 
instigation, incitement, provocation. Now rare. 
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of 3e Haly Goste. 1340 Ayen 
and piekiinde of harde wypnii 
1422 tr, ^ecreta Secret, Prtv Prtv, 205 Ofte Player 
quTOchyth the Pryckynges of vices. x666 Bunyan Grace 
A6. 4 x, I did. find m my mind a secret pncking forward 
thereto, x88a D^ly Tel. 12 Sept, 2/ j In former tunes there 
was a wstom called pucking-a sailor got behind a boy and 
forced him up by digging into him with asharp mailingspike. 


t 5 . Spurring; galloping, nding. Obs. 

Chaucer Hnt's T. 1741 The heraudes lefte hir 

S [v r prykynge, prikking] vp and doun CX440 
Parv 413/2 Prykynge, of hors, cursitatio 1549 
Compi Scot XIV 114 In piikkyng contiar thei enemes 
1360 Daus tr Sleuiands Comm, 119 b, When a benefice or 
prebende is fallen what busie suite, what gadding and 
piickyng vp and downe , 

6 Marking or wnting by means of pricks, dots, 
etc.; f chiefly of music see Prick w ii{obs,), 
appointing a shenff see Pbiok 0. 15 ; im qnol 
1533-3, figured ornamentation, embroidery (obs) 
ai^oQ Proverbs m Grose Anitq. Rep (i8o§) IV. 405 A 
songe myasoundithe yf the pnekynge be not right 2532-3 
Act 24 Hen VIII, c. 13 No nianne vnder the degiee of a 
barons soune shall weare any tnaner embrodery, prick- 
yng or panting with golde, siluer, or other sylUe x6ax 
Cheque Bk, Chapel Royal (Camden) 10 For packing of 
songes and for a new sett of bookes for the Chappell 2699 
Wanlev in Lett Lit Men (Camden) 273 The retlucing of 
any Tune in that book to our way of prickmg on five lines 
* 7 SS Carte Hut E^ IV. 464 It was now the usual Lime 
of the year for the &ngs packing of sheriffs x8n Self 
Instructor 116 By pncking over the book, is meant an 
exaraimng every article of the Journal against the Ledgei 
7 . Fastening with a pin, etc ; diessing up, 
adornment , =» Pbtnking. 

c X340 Hampole Prose Tr 21 With in thi heite tliynkynge, 
boostynge, and prikkynge and pieysynge of thi silfe 14 
Voc in Wr -Wulcker 5B3/31 Ftxura, prykkynge or festen- 
ynge. 1330 Latimfr Serm , Luke xiu 13 {1562) 116 b. 
Women haue nmche piyckynee when they put on then 
cap Ibid, They would not mzuce so muche pryckynge vp 
of theym selues as they dooe now a dayes 
8. Hort, The planting mi or ^of seedlings. 

1796 C Marshall Gar^n xiv (1813) 189 The pricking 
out the young plants when they are three or four days old 
8 Pncking up (Plastering); see Pbiok v. 23. 
Also attrih 

1778 Ld Mahon in Phil Tram, LXVIII 887 Common 
coarse lime and hair (such as genei ally serves for the piick- 
ing up-coat in plasteiing) 1832 EncycL Brit (ed 7) V 
678/2 In three-coat plastering on laths the fiist [coat] is 
called the pnekmg up Ibid. 670/2 The first, or pricking 
up, IS loughly laid on the laths, the principal object being 
to make the keying complete, 

10 . atinb, and Comb . f priokmg-liat, a nding 
hat; t Pricking-knife, a carpenter’s tool ; priok- 
ing-note, a note of goods for shipment, on which 
the customs officer packed each item as it was 
delivered on boaid, and on which the captain gave 
a receipt for the goods ; f pricking-pallet (Pallet 
j^ 3 ), a riding head-piece; pricking- pole, a pole 
with an iron point for propelling a boat , pricking- 
wlieel = prtck-wJieel (see Pbick sb 2 1). 

1438 Durham Chapter Mumttt, Muc, Charters 5603, 
J ’^prekynghatt coopertum cum Welwete 2441 Plumpton 
Corr. (Camden) p liv, Either a prickinghate or a sallett 


luellys to nyge the ale wyfe'. 1838 t 
Trade, ^Pncking-noie, a form of custom-house order . 
delivered by a shipper of goods to the searcher. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron, Troy iri. xxii. (MS, Digby 230) If loab/a 
Hisvauntbrace may be cured ner A *prikinge palet of plate 
he kever 1892 P, H. Emerson bon of Fens xv, 153 Cany 
my *pricking-pole up. 

Pricking^ (pn^kig), ppl, a [f, Pbick y.^ 
«ING 2.] That pneks, in various senses of the verb. 
1, Causing a prick or puncture , piercing, pnckly. 
ani2a3 Ancr R, 134 Nest is herd, of prikinde humes 
wiUaten, & wibinnen nesche & softe x^ Coverpai it 
Ezek, xxviii. 24 She shal no more be a prickinge thorne, & 
an hurtinge brere vnto the house of Isiael x6^ E G[Rm- 
stone] HAcosUCs Hut Indies iv. xxvi 282 In a huske 
somewhat bigger, and more pncking than a chesnut. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents 639 With their pncking stings they 
[bees] grievously wound and torment 

b. tramf, and fig. Producing the sensation of 
being pneked, having a wounding or paining 
effect on the feelings or mind ; causing a sharp 
sudden pain , piercing ; smarting. 

1483 Caxton Gold Leg 430/2 Kepyng hymself wght 
curwusly from the pr>ckyng sawtes and watche of the 
world the flesshe and the deuylL 1528 Paynll SaUrnds 
Regim Et, Mylke..is good agaynst jpnekynge humours m 
the entrayles. 1629 T Browne in DarctdsAim Q Elis, 
n. 371 Marshall Byione, who with pncking woids wounded 
the Maiesty of the King, was now beheaded. 1636 Ridgley 
140 There IS no pricking cold. 1834 J FoRBrs* 
Laennecs Dis Chest (ed 4) 473 Attended with pricking 
pains in the nght side. 

1 2 That presses forward , keen, eager Obs. 

*S7S Apptm Virginia in Hazl D^sley IV iia The 
pert and packing prime of youth ought chastisement to have 
fo. Goading, stimulating, Obs, 

*SB6 A Day Eng, Seaeicayi (1625)46 The Hortatoue 
and Dehortatorie are a little more vehement, stirring and 
pncking then the others. 

4. Pointed or arrect, as an ear. 

*8*® B. JoNsoM Masque of Oberm 73 Stick our pricking 
ws With the jpearl that Tethys wears. 16x4 Markham 
CheapHush, i, 1 (1668) 2 A small thin ear short and pricking. 
Prickle (pn-k’l), L Forms, i pxioels,prioel, 
tnJlecUd -ele, -I0, 4-5 prykel, -yl, 5 -ell©, 5-fi 
pnkle, 6 Sc, pnckil, 6-7 piickel, -ell, 6- 
priokle. ^ [OE pricel, later form of prueh, f. 
stem ^nV- of puum to Pbick -f- instrumental 
suffix -tf/j from earlier -ar/ - OHG. •‘isli WGcr. 
^-tslja, Cfi MBu., MLG. prickel, prekel, Du. 
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PRICKIrY HEAT 


PRICKLE. 


prikkel^ LG. j^nckel a pnckle, sting, spur, etc. 
In later times the sufdx was app sometimes asso- 
ciated with the dim. fiom Fr , and ^pnckle 
viewed as a small pnck. See also Piutchel.] 

+ 1 A thmg to prick with ; a goad. Ohs 
A 1000 in Aldhelm Gloss (Napier) 4228 and 4656 SUinuliSt 
pncelsum fxooo Ags Gosp , Luhe Pief , Wi 3 pnclom eft‘ 
drassend [I* contra siimulos recalciirantem'\ ^1330 R 
J 3 runnd Chron JVace (Rolls) 16218 Penda poyned hyni als 
a prykel. c 1400 Larid Ty oy Bh 6578 Wei ney his flanke 
his Strok he tecles, And strikes him with spere and prides 
4x440 Proinp, Parv 413/1 Piykyl , siimuluSi acitkusy 
idem quod pryk, xsjo Levins Mamp iai/41 A Pnckle, 
siimifius. 1609 Biblp (Douay) xxxviii 26 That 

holdeth the plough, and glorietn in the goade, diiveth oxen 
with the prickle, and converaeth in their workes 

1 2 . A pricking or goading sensation. Ohs 
a logo LtberSctnitU xviii (18B9) 87 paenne mid oferfylle 
wamb by 3 a^ened pi icelas [L aauet\ gdnysse beo^S awehte 
c 1050 ByrhtferthUs Handboc in Angha (1885) VIII 307 Ac 


seo rsedmg pmg6 >£ene scolieie mid sceaipum piicele" 

R Brunme Handl Synnc 8485 

lykyl 


; Y fele a fid hard prykyl 


Brunme l , 

Pat my flesshe temptep me myk;, . 

1 3 . A small mark or character in writing ; a jot, 
lota ; a minnte fraction, part, or particle ; = Peiok 
sb, 3, 5. Ohs (Only OE.) 
c ego Ltnduf Gosp Matt v x8 lola unnm foruord 
piicle an vsl enne, aut unm apex eiine pride vel stsefes 
heafod non prsetenbti ne foigaes — Luke xu, 59 Done 
hlaetmesto piicdu [RusAw, Imtemestii piicla] 
t 4 :. The Sting of an insect Ohs 
€ 141a Hocglcve Do Rer, Prtne. 3376 (Royal MS.) Senek 
seithe how the kyng and the leder Of bees pnkles hathe he 
right none, Otlni bees pnkles ban euerychone 

6. A rigid sharp-pointed piocess developed from 
the bark or any part of the epidermis of a plant, 
consisting of a compound hair 

Botanically, a prtchU differs from a iimn or spme In that 
it may be peeled off with the epidermis and does not grow 
from the wood of the plant, hut populaily a pnckle is a 
smaller or finer kind of prick or thorn, and the prickles of 
the rose are commonly called thorns 
c 1440 [see i] xgBo Lvly Bvpkttes (Aib ) 388 Nettles 
haue no pnckells, yet they sting x66o R Coke Power fr 
Rub/ 63 No roses without prickles a 1672 Sicrry Freed, 
IPiU (1075) 157 It hath pi ickels to guaid those Roses from 
lash and rude hands X776 Withcring Bnt Plants (1796) 
II x88 The piickles at the edge of the leaves readily dis- 
tinguish this from the G[Aliuvi\ montanum 1870 Hookfr 
StuiL Flora 123 Rosa camna distinguished from spmosrs- 
Sima by its hooked piickles 

6 A hard-pointed spine or oulgrowLli of the 
epidermis of an animal, as in the hedgehog ; for- 
merly applied also to the quills of the porcupine 
xgSy MAPLcrGr Forest 8g Almost on eueiie pnckle or 
hiestle he gettetli an Apple or Giape 1577 Nouthbrookc 
Dicing" 84 llistiix is a little beast with speckled 
prickles on nis back x66x hovKLi, Hist Amnt cj Aim 71. 
[The Uichin] of the Sea, diunk with the prickles, expelleth 
the stone, loaPotcupine They have on the back and 
sides diverse coloured prickles 1840 Hood Ktlmanseggy 
Dream xiv, He lies like a hedgehop roll'd up the wrong 
way, Tormenting himself with his prickles. 

fe. One of the minute spines on a prickle-cell. 
X899 Allbuii's Sysi Med VIII SBi The pnckle cells in 
the neighbourhood of the lacunae, which aie found here and 
there over the papillae, have lost their piickles. 

7 . fig Something that pricks the mind or feelings, 
(Chiefly in pU) 

1638 Baker tr BalzwPs Lett, (vot II ) X28 The wisedome 
of the Caidmall will strip off all the thorny puckles of 
passion. i68a Drydln Afipdht/ 148 Uhe man who laughed 
but once. Might laughagam to see a jury chaw The prickles 
of unpalatable law 170^ tr Cowleys Plants Wks, 1711 
HI 364 The Rose has prickles, so has Love, Though these 
a little sharper prove 
fS «Pii/B-Fisnb. Ohs, 

x68i Grew Musseum i. v, 111. 113 The Prickle or longest 
File Fish on the sides hinderly grows a little shoi l Pi ickle 
upon the centre of every Scale 


9 . attrih, and Comb , as prickb-edge , prickle^ 
armedf -edged, -nosed, -shaped adjs , + prickle- 
apple, ^ PiiiOKLED apple ; priokle-cell, Bwl, a 
descriptive term applied to the round cells found 
in the deeper layers of stratified epithelium, bear- 
ing fibnls or minute spines, f pnokle-flsh, the 
stickleback, pnokle-layer, the lowest layer of 
epidermis, made up of pnckle-cells (Billmgs Diet, 
Med, 1890); fpxiokle-palm ^prickly palm 
(Pbickly a, 3)j priokle tree, the Spmdle-tiee . 
see Euonymus j priokle-yellow, prickly yellow- 
wood : see Prickly 3. 

x6Bi Grew Musstum ii l 11 186 Part of a *Pi ickle Apple. 

•The Fruit is remarkable for the several Tussocks or 
Bunches of Thorns wherewith it is armed all round about. 
£i6ao T. Robinson Mary Magd, i, 3x0 No thistle heere 
was seen, no ^pncle armed thorne. 1890 Billings Med, 
Diet,, ^Pnckle-cells. x8^ AllbutPs Sysi Med, VIII. 542 
The pnckle layer is thinned or absent, and the prickle cells 
flattened horizontally 1885-8 Faggb & Pve-Smith Prlw, 
Med (ed a) 1 . 119 Not infrequently some of the cells [of kera- 
toid carcinoma] have *pnpkle-edges, exactly as in certain 
layers of the epidermis. 1857 Gossb Creation 136 Its great 
*prickle edged stiff leaves grow m long diagonal rows. 
x668 Charleton Onomast 144 Aihenna , the *Prickle- 
fish x68x Grew Musstum i. vii. 11 162 The *Prickle-Nos’d 
Beetle, hath only a small short Pnckle 1684 tr. Bucamers 
Amer, 33 Another sort of these Palm-trees is called *Pnckle- 
Falm ,,oy reason it is infinitely full of prickles 1776 
WiTiiRRiNG Brit, iP/(*tt^rCi 79 ( 5 ) Iv 105 Leaves edged with 
^pnckle shaped substances the same as those on the surface. 


1607 Tofsell Four-f Beasts (1658) igo The *pnckle or 
spindle tree (called also Euonymus) 

Hence Frioklet, nonce-wd,, a minute pnckle, 
t Pra^cklisli a,, somewhat pnckly 
1878 Ogle tr JCemer's Flowei s ^ Uuhddm Guests w, 76 
The under side being studded with numerous shaip 
pncklets 1698 J Vksiw-zr va Phil. I runs XX 328 The,, 
Leaves stand on a pricldish or lough Footstalk 
PricMe (pnkl), sb^ [Deiivation obscuie.] 
A wicker basket, esp. for fruit or flowers ? Ohs, 
1609 N. F Fruiterers Secrets 17 When your baskets 01 
prickels be ful x6*s B Jonson Pan's Anniversary 21 
Ram roses still, .and fill Your fragrant prickles for a second 
shower x883SYM0NDS.S7m/&r Predec ix (1900) 278 Nymphs, 
cairying prickles, or open wicker bahkets 
aiinb 1603 Evelyn Z)^ la Quint Compl Ga*d II 181 
The pnckle Baskets, and Hand hairows should at this time 
he plyed with the greatest vigour and diligence 
D Also used m specihc senses * see quots 
1674 in Stiype Siow's Surv (1754) II v xxi 415/1 Foi 
each Prickle or Basket, holding not above one Bushel, 
one Half penny per Day. 1825 Brockftt N" C Gloss , 
Pnckle, a basket or measure of wicker work among 
fruiterers Foimerly made of biimrs Hence, pei haps, the 
name X85X Mayhew Loud Labour 1 . 27/2 The prickle is a 
brown willow basket, m which walnuts aie imported from 
the Continent, they aie about thnty inches deep, and in 
hulk rather larger than a gallon measure ; they are used only 
by the vendors of walnuts 1858 Simmonds Dut Prade, 
Pnckle, a sieve of filberts, containing about ^ a cwt. 

Prickle (prrk*l), v, [Partly f. Priokle sh i ; 
= MDu., MLG. prekelen, MDu prickelen, Du 
prikkelen, LG prikkeln, pnekeln, whence G 
priikeln to pnckle, sting, prick. Partly dim of 
Prick v J 

1 trans (or absol,) To pnck, as with a goad or 
other sbaip instiument ; hence, to goad, instigate 
XSX3 Dqvglks Mmis xn Prol 299 So piyklyng hyr grene 
curage for to aowd In amorus voce and wo war soundis 
lowd X570 Levins Matiip, 122/3 Pnckle, sivmdate, 
1585 Lupton riwus Noi^k Tit (1675) 16 The outwaid 
part of the Nettle, doth sung, pnckle, or burn 1603 Con- 
GREVB Old Back 111 X, You nave such a beard, and would 
so prickle one xBzS Craxen Gloss (ed. 2), Pnckle, to pnck 
1876 T, S Egan Heine's Aita TroU, etc. 222 If that point 
1 shall once unpack, 'Twill pnckle and hackle your faces 

b. transf. To affect with a pncklmg sensation 
x85S Tennvson Maud i xiv. 36 , 1 Felt a horror over me 
cieep, Prickle my skin and catch my breath 

1 2 . fig To affect with a feeling of pain 01 com- 
punction Obs, Cf. Pbiok 'D 2 

1^-20 Dunbar Poems xxix 15 My panefull purss xo 
prikiUis me. Ibid, 20 So pncliss me. 1553 Gau Rioht Vay 
62 Thay war pnklit in than hartis and said to hime. quh it 
sal we dw ? 

8. tntr To tingle as if pricked. 

1634-5 Brerctom Trwo, (Chetham Soc) 42 His Anger 
burned and prickled. 1872 Iennysdn Gareth ^ Lyn, 1361 
Sir Gareth's head piickled beneath his helm. 

4 . trans. To sprinkle or cover with minute 
points ; to dot. rare, 

1888 Harpe/s Mag Apr 753 Evening shadowed , the 
violet deepened and prickled itself with stais 
6 intr. To rise or stand up like prickles. Cf 
Fbiok V 28 

1905 Blackw Mag Sept. 305/2 The roofe of giay shingles 
or red tiles prickling up through the ina‘.s of greenery 
Hence Pvl’olcllxLg 7)bt. so and ppl, a 
1590 Spenser F Q, ii. v 29 The fragrant Eglantine did 
spied His prickling armes, entrayld with roses red X656 
W D. tr, Comemus' Gate Lai uni § 258 With veiy little 
pncklings, Itching 1726 Monro Anat Nerves (1741) 63 
The Numness and Prickling we feel jpoint out the Course 
of this Nerve. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp xxxiii (1856; 289 
The wind was like prickling needles. 

Pri'ckle-back. Also 8 -hag. [f. Priokle sb^ 
•f Back sb i] Name of the three-spmed stickleback. 
1746 Arderon in Phil Trans XLIV 424 Observations 
made on the Bansticle, or Pncklebag, alias Pnckle-back 
X787 Best Angling (ed 2) 4 The Common Prickle Back, 
Snarpling, or Banstickle 1843 Jamfs Foiesi Days 1, A 
little rivulet, full of pncklebacks 

t Prickled (pnMd), tr. Ohs, [f. Prickle 1 
-1- -KD 2.] FuraiSied or set with piickles ; pnckly. 
Pnckled apple i app. the fruit of Anona murt- 
coda, the sour-sop Prickled pear = next. 

*598 Florio, Sonco, an heibe whereof be two Icindes, the 
one prickled, the other not pnckled 1607 Tofsell Four-f 
Beasts (1658) 546 Within winch the beast draweth up his 
body, as a Hedge hog doth within his prickled skin. 1610 
JouRDAN Discov Bermudas 15 The Country yeeldeth 
dmers fruits, as prickled peares 1613-16 W. Browne Bnt 
Past II. 111. 63 The little Redbrest to the prickled thorne 
Return’d 1657 R Ltcon Barbadoes 70 The Prickled 
apple is shapT like the heart of an Oxe, a fain t green on 
the outside, with many prickles on it, the tast very like a 
musty Limon 1725 Bradley Fam Diet s v Spinach 
Having Its Corners veiy sharp-pointed and pnckled 

t Pri'cMe-pear. Ohs, ff. Priokle sb,"^ Hr 
Pear sb , , cf. prick pearl\ * Prickly pear. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v 170 The Pnckdl-peai e 
growes hke a shrub by the ground, with broad thick 
leaues, all ouer-armed with long and shaipe dangerous 
thomes. Dampier Voy, round World 11690) 222 Here 
are several sorts of Fiuits, as Guavo's, Pine-apples, Melons 
and Piickle-Pears Ibid , The Pnckle-Pear Bush, or Shrub, 

3 or 4 foot high. X792 Mar ’Rwoeul ^V oy, Madeira 86 
A tribe of the cactus, or prickle pear species 

Frickless (pn’kfes), a [f. Pbiok sh, + -less.] 
Having no pri($s ; without a stmg ; thornless. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg Pnne 3376 (Harl MS ) Senek 
seith how jje kyng and Jie ledere Of bees is prikkfcles x6oi 


Holland Plwy 1 nS Smooth and pncklesse plants. AJod 
A pnckless speaes of thistle 

pTi*ckliuess. [f. Pbicely + -ress ] The 
quality of being pnckly. 

x66x J CHiLDREV^rt/ Bacomca 105 The sharp Frickh-> 
ness of its iinnes 1725 Bradley Fam Diet, II. s v 
Preside, A Thistle assuming a new Form, and without 
any pnckliness 1878 A, Forbes in Daily Netos 2$ Aug 
6/2 Closer inspection disclosed the furious and impossible 
prickliness of their surface 

t Prixlding-, sb Obs, [f Prick sb + -uko i.] 
A name of the stickleback. 

1668 Chari ETON Onomast, i6r Ptsciculus Aculeatus 
the Banstickle, or Pudding 16^ PAil, Trans XIX. 3^8 
A small Fish, called Citickle‘back, elsewhere Prickling, 
f ricklouse (pn kilaus) Now d/al Also 8- 
prick-the(-a)-louse. A derisive name for n tailor. 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii 5 Betuix a tel3our and ane 
Bowtar, A pncklouss and ane hobbell clowttar. 1587 Dw- 
haul Depos (Surtees) 322 Pncklouse that thou arte z668 
R L’Estrange Vis Quev (1708) 151 The poor Pnek-Ltee 
were damn’dly startled at that, for fear they should not get 
in, X709 0 Dykes Eng Prav 4 Reil (ed 2) 117 What an 
ignoiant Presumption for an impudent Prick-lowse to set 
up for a Lawyer, or a Statesman a 1796 Burns Attsw, to 
7 ailor u, Gae mind your seam, ye pnck-the-louse, An’ jag- 
theffae x8s8 Craven Gloss (ed. 2), Pi ick-a louse, a 
contemptuous name fora tailor 

Prickly (pn kli), a, [f Petcklb sb t-b-Y,] 

1 . Having, armed with, or full of pi ickles ; aculeate 
K78 Lyte Dodoens vi xxxiv 700 The leaues of Holly are 
full of sharpe poyntes or pnckley corners a xWi Fuller 

Worthies, Middlesex 11 x82 Mr John Denley, began 
to sing a Psalm at the Stake, and Dr. Story caused a 
pnckley fagot to be hurled in his face, which so huit him, 
that he bled therewith. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist (1776) VI 
315, I examine its fins, whether they he prickly or soft 
1784 CowFER Task I 527 The common, oveigrown with fern, 
and roT^h With pnckly gorse 1870 Hooker Siud Flora lao 
Rose. Erect sarmentose or climbing shrubs, usually prickly 
b. fig Full of contentious or irritating points ; 
difficult lo deal with. 

1871 E F Burr Ad Ftdeni xi. 2x7 Pnckly Christianity 
iSka-i Schaff's Encycl Reltg KncfwL II 943/2 Tlie 
discussion over this extremely complicated and pnckly 
question IS not yet closed. 18^ Idler Sept, 207 AnxiouN 
to try, in his own person, the effect of wedding what one 
may call the Prickly Young Person. 

2 . Having a sensation as of many pricking points , 
smaitmg, as if full of pi ickles; tingling 

1836 T M. Gully Me^endse's Fonnul 4 The patient com 
plained of a pnckly feeling of the limbs 1902 Buchan 
Watcher by Thieshold 81 The skin grows hot and pnckly 

3 . Special collocations . pricl^ ash, an aromatic 
N. American shrub, Xanthoxylum amencamm\ 
prickly hack, « Prioklb-back ; {b) see quot 
1890; prickly box. see Box sb?- 5c; pnckly 
broom, the whin or furee, Ulex europssus ; pnckly 
bullhead, a freshwater fish of the genus Cottm 
(Webster 1864) ; prickly cedar* see Cedar ; also 
applied to an evergieen shiub of Tasmania and 
Victoria, Cyathodes Oxy€edrus\ pnckly fern, 
rigid species of the genus Polystichtm, pnckly 
grass, any species of Echinochloa\ pnckly 
lettuce. Wild Lettuce, Lacitua Scariola*, pnckly 
palm, pole, a slender West Indian palm, Bactns 
Plumterana; pnckly rat, any one of the species 
of Ctenomys and allied genera of S. American 
burrowing rodents, the hair of which is usually 
intermingled with sharp spines (Webster 1890) ; 
pnckly samphire, the sea-parsnip, Echtnopliora 
spimsa\ pnckly withe, a cactaceous plant of 
Jamaica and Mexico, Cerais triangularis , pnckly 
yellowwood (also prickle-yellow), a West Indian 
tree, Xanthoxyhm cai'tbmtm. See also Pbiokly 
PEAB. Ptickly COMFREY, GlASS^^OET, PoPPY, 
Tang, etc, * see the sbs. 

x8os Pike Sources Mississ (i8ro) 31 The whole bottom 
covered with the ^prickly ash xBiy J Bradbury Tiasi 
Amer 30 The underwood consisted chiefly of the pncldy 
ash. 1883 Fisheries Exhih Catal (ed.4)i74 Tom Cods, 
*Pnckly Backs , .Dog Fish, Bill Fish. x8gK> Cent Diet , 
Pncklyback, the edible crab, Callincctes hastatiis, when 
the new shell is only partially hardened , a shedder (Long 
Island). 1862 Ansi ED Channel Isl. ii viii (ed. 2) 182 
The ♦pnckly fern {JPolyshekum aculeatum), e^iceedingly 
abundant in England and Jersey. 1666 J Davies Hist 
Caribby Isles 36 If the *PrjcklyPalm before described, 
afford Wine 1725 SuOMHEyamaicall tax *Pnckly Pole, 
The Stem is very small, and thick beset with large and 
long pnckles round it. Ibid isg ♦Prickly Withe This 
plant has several small roots sticking to the bark of trees. 

4 . Comb , as pnckly-cupped, -headed, -stemmed, 

x^ Homaks Cyct Comm s v JLeedher, the acorn cups 

of Quercus AEgiipps, or pnckly-cupped oak, gi owing in the 
Morea. xSjx Kingsley At Last x, The puckly-stcmmed 
scarlet-flowered Euphorbia- 1872 Routledgds Ev, Beys 
Ann June 419/1 The prickly-headed Poppy, 
jprickly heat. A common name for Lichen 
i/optcuSf an inflammatory disorder of the sweat 
glands, prevalent in hot countnes, characterized by 
eruption of small papules or vesicles, accompanied 
by a sense of pricking or burning 
1736 Wesley IVks (1830) I, 36 , 1 found she had only the 
prickly beat, a sort of rash 1822 J. Flint Lett Amer 
10 Called the pnckly heat, from the pungent feeling that 
attends it x8^ P Mamson Trap Diseases xxxvii 559 
i^Allbuit'sSyst, Med, VIII, 586 * Pnckly heat ’, in which 
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PBIDE. 


PBICKLY PEAB. 

tht papules are formed by the blocking of the mouths of the 
6weac^e& 

Pndd^ pear. The name given to various 
species of the cactaceous genus Opuntta^ prickly 
plants with pear-shaped fleshy edible fruit; also 
the irnit itself. Fonnerly also Prick-pear^ Pnckle^ 
pear^ Prickled pear. 

itSo J. Lee Juirod. Bai App 32a Prickly Pear, Cactus 
1704 Grainger Swar>Ca»u u S3^ On this lay cuttinc'> of 
the prickly pear ; They soon a formidable fence Vrill shooL 
xBas Ma^' XCV. i. 318 The Jack fruit, sweet sops, 
bour s<^, mannees, prickly pears x8^o Disraeli Lothair 
Ixxvi, Gardens enclosed with hedges ot pnckly pear. 1877 
C. GBiEtB ChrUi (1870) 19 He w3l r^gnize such fruits as 
the lime, the banana, the ah 


almond, and the prickly pear, 
^uo V(^ 4* A/if/tf. Mtaskipm 


pear hedges, enclosing black-looking Palmym-trees. 

Fri'C^-madaait. Jleri. ? Ohs, Also 7 prick* 
my-dame. [Altered from F. tnque-madame (1545 
in Hatz.-Daim.): seeLittre,] An old name of the 
Stone-crops, esp, Sedum acre*, also S. album and 
* 5 *. refiexum^ 

£lyot Dictf AizooHt . called, singrene or house- 
leeke . The lesse . . is called in engUsh pricke madame. 
1578 hvnt Dodoensiu\xxv)i 1x4 Pnekmadame hath small 
nairow thudee and shaipe poynted leaues z688 R. Holme 


Moff, Oct^ 672/2 Sweet country flowers .pansy, rose, lady- 
smock, prick-madam, &c 

Fn*ck*mark. [£ Pbick io + Mark sb t] 

1 . Archery* The mark aimed at , the buirs-eye , 
hencej^., an end, aim, object. Obs rare. 

z^ WiTRALS Diet, (15^) 64 a/2 The pneke markes, 
dteuniur cUstinafet 1563 Burgh Bee. Edtnb (1875) HI 
168 Within the said space, salbe maid dry buttis and prik 
merids. xs88 A King tr. Cauisius^ Catech* 29 Baith ye 
beginning and pnkmaik of our wil, and of al our doings. 

2 . A mark made by pricking, a prick on a surface. 

1703 Moxon Me^ Exerc, ao6 With the points of your 
Compasses .describe a Circle. , by placing one Foot in the 

S nck-msrk, and turning about the other Foot 1875 Sir T. 

BATON Fi^ CuUittg 144 Pick out lightly the whole pattern, 
A single line of pndemarks will suffice for the steins 
Fri*ck-m6-dad‘lLty« sb, and a. Now .5k or 
arch. Also 6 pryokmedenty, pnokmydante ; 
9 prig-, priok-my-daiiity, prick ma dainty, 
-denty. [f Pwok v. (sense 20) + Me + Dainty a. J 
A. sh, * One who dresses in a finical manner, or 
IS ridiculously exact in dress or carnage ' (Jam.) ; 
one who is afectedly finical ; a dandy. 

01529 Skelton El Rwnmyng 582 There was a piycke- 
medenty, Satlykeaseynty, And began topaynty, Astnoughe 
she would faynty 1548 B. Ochyne Semt A ij, If any 


^ ^ fig 15^ 

Newtok Lemme's Cotnplex. (1633) 63 As some nice Dames 
and Prickmedainries, curiously combe and bring their 
haires into a curled fashion and crisped lockes. 2898 Ln. £. 
Hamilton MasuMn vu 75 She., took it to be one of her 
young prick-me-dcunUes coming a-juildng after her. 

B of^. Excessively or affectedly precise m per- 
sonal adornment, ovei-mce, finical. 

x8ao Hogg in Blackw, Mag, VI, 39a One can't think the 
blacksmith had been jealous Of any of these png-my-damty 
fellows. x8a& Scott .S*^ Ronwi'siaxt lt*s an ill world since 
sic pnek-my-dainty domgs came m fashion. 1^ L. Keith 
Sennu Lmy vu. 67 What ahigb*bendit, prickmadenW lady 
he had m his mind’s eye. 

Piibknlckety, -iiiMty, a. Sc, aibitraiy var, of 
Pbbniokety a, 

^4$-^ Aut^g, EUz. Grant (i8g8) 311, 1 was by nature 
tod an the Raper methodical pricknikity w^ 
Fnxk-post. [f. PuroK sb + Post (See 
quot. 1842-76.) 

1587 Harrison England. 11 xiL (1877) 1 233 In the open . 
ooun tn« they are inforced for want of stuffe to vse no studs 
at all, but onhe ftanke posts, raisins, beames, pnekeposts, 
^undsds, and such pnnapals. i66aGERBiBRC^w«fr/67 
i^dyiost seven inches one way 1703 Moxon Mech Exerc 
1^63 Pnck-Pcs^,V^ that are ficamed into Bressummers, 
hctw^Prinap^.Posts, for the strengthnmg of the Carcass, 
1776 G. Sbmfle Building m Water The Prick-posts.. 

designed toshorten the bearing i8ju-76GwiLT.rirc/«^. 
Gloss., Pnek Past, the same as a Queen Post of a roof. Also 
the posts in a wooden building placed between the pnnupal 
posts at the comeis. Also the posts firamed into the breast- 
summer, totween the principal posts, for strengthening the 
carca^ of a houses 

Pvixk-seam. [f- Pbick sb, or v, + Seam ] 
A paTticular stitch used in glove-sewing. Also 
atir^, and comb,, as prtck-seavi sewer, sewing, 

JwsoN Magn. Lady iv i, With your Prick-seam, 
and through-stitch. 1635 Roxh Ballads VII 143 If that 
a Glover nu^ ma part of his Trade I know. Whether it 

e lain w pnek-seam that makes the braver show 1830 

IRE Dut Arts 599 Adapted for what are called 'drawn 
sewing, and pnek-seam sewing x^PaUMallQ, 16 May 
4/a Around T.ornngton, in Devon, for instance, are the 
best prick-seam sewers in the country. 

Hence Pxl ck-seamed a,, sewn with prick-seam, 
xda4 m Arcfueologta XV i6z Item for apare prick seamed 
gloves 0 j. 4. 163s T Cr^ley Amanda xlv, 31 White 
pnetseam'd Gloves of Kid, full many a poire. 

+ Fn*ck-s]iaft« Ohs. An arrow or ‘shaft’ for 
shooting at the ‘ prick ’ (Pbick sb, 10). 

2538 Pnary »/ Hexham (Surtees) I. App p. cIaiv, My 


lowe and my qwyver with puke shaftes^ 1541 Act 33 
Hen y/I/jC 9 § 2 xToe person above the saide age of xxiuj 
jeres shall shoote at any marke ofxj score yardes or under, 
withe anye pnekshafte or Height xfiSt Turner Herbal i 
F vb, Flecbers make pryUkc ^aftes of byrche because it is 
heuier than espe is 1633 Rowley Match at Midnight ir 
i in Hazl Dadsley XIII 39 Why, to shoot at butts, when 
30U should use pnek-shafts. 

Prick-song (pnkispq) Mm, Obs exc. Hist, 
[Shortened from the early form pricked song,pricJit 
song cf. Pbick » 13 and sb. 3 b.] 

1 . ong pricked song* Music sung from notes 
written or ‘pneked*, as distinguished from that 
sung from memoiy or by ear ; wntten. vocal music 
a. 1463 in Buiy Wills (Camden) 17, 1 wille y* on the day 
of myn intirment be songge a messe of prikked song at 
Seynt Marie auter. xssfiBnfghRcc Sttrltng(x887) jo The 
said Sir Johne sail study continualie quhill he be cunnand in 
pnkat sang 1597 Morlfy Inti od Mus, 1 itie p , The first 
teacheth to sing with all things necessary for the know- 
ledge jjf pricktsong 1606 Holland Sueton, 187 Beemg 
much delighted with the Alexandiines praii>es m pnet song. 

' ■ ' ~ ' 90 res. man, 




15x9 Intel I Four Elem (Percy Soc.) A. AIICVU) 
Churchw Acc Si 


ArmomyvuTH^ Leaves Toim and slender, and thick like 
?rick-]ny*fiatue. Ibid 99/1 Fnck Madam, or stone Ciop 
.It is termed Tridc blad^ 1883 Cassells Fam 


prickesong, Ladie, at first sight. 1872 Bllacombb Ch Bells 
Devon, Sells of Ch ix 457 The staff is of five lines, and the 
notes are of the lozenge form, usually seen in pnek-song of 
the period. 

2 . esp, A written descant or accompanying melody 
to a ‘plain-song’ or simple theme; hence, 
descant or * counterpoint ’ accompanpng a simple 
melody (also Jig\ 

X50Z Douglas Pal. Hm 500 In modulatioun hard I play 
and sing Faburdoun, pneksan^ discant, countering ^ 1503 
blem RtOon (Surtee^ IV 276 Nullus diaconus admittatur 
niri scit distincte cantare cantum planum, et eciam fractum, 
VIZ. prykesange 15x3 Pnket sang, 1^5 Pnksong [see 
Plain-song 1] 1593 R Barnes Parthenoplal ^ P Elegy 

Song with the 
rale rehearse 1 

, _ _he unsatisfied 

that sung so far out of tune, bad another ditty to then 
pnek-song. X776 Sir J. Hawkins Gen, Hist Mus II 11 x 
2+3 From the preference which the old writers give to 
wntten descant, which they termed Pricfc-song, in regard 
that the h^mony was written or pricked down 
3 attrib,, as pnek-song book, lesson, music, etc. 

15x8 in Vicarps Anai, (1888) App x 232 Item to Doctor 
Fairfax, for apncksongebokexxli. " 

at mu 3S1 


X529-30 Si Mary 
* 35^ -raia m xonn -wortniblke for prykkyd song 
bok«, CXS47 m Strype Eccl Mem (1721) ll. App A 15 
Which masslbemglsolemnely sung in pnek song descant, and 
oigan playing. x5$^ E Gilpin Sktal (1878) 20 Yee that 
haue beauty and withall no pitty. Are like a pnek-song- 
lesson without ditty, a z668 JIassels Vay Italy (1670) I 34 
They sing . without pneksong musick, organs, or other 
instruments, using only the ancient plain song X69X W ood 
Ath Oxon I 572 The Archb, [WarhamJ left all the 
pnek-song books belonging to bis Chappel, to New coll 
t b. Fneksongwortj an old name foi the herb 
‘honesty ’ {lAinartd), beanng flat round pods Obs. 
1597 Gcrardb Herbal ri. cxvii 378 We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower, or money flower, siluer plate, Pnek- 
songwoort,. among our women it is called Honestie. 
t Fri’ck-timber. Obs, [See Pbick sb. 14.] 
a. TheSpindle-tree* «PBi0KW00Da. b. The Dog- 
wood : « pRiOKWOOD b ; also prick-ttniber tree, 
a. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi Ixxix yfo This plant . .some call 
. m Englishe, Spindeltree, and Pneke 'limber bycause 
the timber of this tree serueth very well to the making both 
of Pnekes and Spindelles a 1697 Aubrey Nat Hist Wilts, 
(*847) 56 'The butchers doe make skewers of it, because it 
d^h not taint the meate as other wood will doe from, 
whence it hath the name of pndc-timber. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl Sitpp App , Pnch-iMtber,eL n&me sometimes given to 
the Ettonymus, or spindle-tree. 
b X578 Lyto Dodoens vi li, 726 The wilde Cornell tree, is 
call^ in Englishe . Doege bene tree, and the Pneke 
timber tree, bycause Butchers vse to dlake pnekes of it 
1611 Cotgr, Comillier femelle, Hounds-tree, Dogbeme 
tree, Pnek-tymbep tree 

tPri*ck-tree« Ohs, [See Pbick 14] a 
The Wild Cornel ; =next, b. b. The Spindle-tree , 
-next, a. c. The Alder Buckthorn, Rhamnus 
Prangula 

*S 5 * Turner Heibal i Mjh. Sume because bucheres vse 
m make piykkes of it call it [cornel] pryke tree; 1597 
Gerards III ci is ,86 Alnus nigra, siuep-angula , 
IS called m English Aller tree, and of diuers Butchers Pneke 
Uee X67Z Skinner Efymol, Ltug Angl, Bot , Butchers 
Prick tree, Euonymus, 

Pri*ckwood. [See Pbick sb 14] a. The 
Spindle-tree, Euonymus europseus, ? Obs, b The 
Wild Cornel or Dogwood, Cornus sanguvnea, dial* 
a. x66x Lovfli Hist Amm, 4 Mtn. 115 They [Sheep] 
arc hurt by aconite, nereon, piickwood, savin, and scortch- 
ing fennel. 1760 J Lee I ntrod, Bot App 323 Prick Wood, 
1861 Miss Pbatt PUymr PU II. 6\S«Mymis 
Eur^atis (C^nunon Spuidle>tree) ..known to the old 
Bnglish heitolists chiefly by the name of Pnekuood. 

l^«ydoiickds Sc Gossip x Feb 30/1 The Vos. 
w^iComus sanguinea) means dagge-wood, dagge being 
toe old English eqmvdent foi a daggei, and me wood 
* skewers » In Bu^nghamshire it is 

still called^Pnckwood and Skeweiwood. 1886 Britten & 
I:toLL._ate It from N, Bucks, 

Fridcy (prrki), a* Now dial, [L Pbick j^. + 
-T.J Furmriied with pricks or spines , prickly. 

1548 Pricky Speraee[seePRicK 12] 1578 Lyte 
IV, xjwi 485 The whichebeareth rough and pnckie buttons. 
1601 Holland P///S 7 XIX UhlLpApnckiestalkeit [Madder] 


hath of the owne Ibid 10 Piickie moreover it [Soap-wort] 
IS hlcea thorne [1684 Bankd Alb Queen Epil , But Nolens- 
Volens, I^cky must appear ] 1903 Eng Dial Diet cites 
It from Scotland to Kent 

b Comb Pricky-back or prioky-baek iir- 
ohin, prioky urchin, dial, the hedgehog. 

1796 W. Marshall Yot ks (ed 2) 11. 337 Pricky Urchin j 
. the hedge hog, 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss , Prtck.a- 
back urchin, the prickly hedge hog 2863 Ai kinson Stanton 
Grange (1864) 219 Next I kenned ’twere a pnckyback 

Priddy, var Pbedy Obs,, ready, 

Fride (prsid), sh^ Forms: see A. below 
[Late OE pryto, prytu str itm,,pryte weak fem , 
also {pr^do), pr§de\ abstiact sb iiom prtU, pmtd, 
Pboud; cf. ON pr^di gallantry, bravery, orna- 
mentation, f. priidr gallant, brave, stately ; both 
generally held to have been adopted ^looo from 
OF. prut, priid, mod.F. preux The period of 
umlaut formations had passed long before 1000; 
and these quasi-umlaut derivatives in OE. and ON, 
must app. be explained as analogical, after the 
numerous original umlaut derivatives existing in 
the langs., as in OE full, fy Ho, CM, fullr,fyllil\ 

A. Illustration of Foi ms 

0, {pE* and Southern ME ) i prfto, -u, -e, 3-5 
prute pruyte ; i pr:^de, 2 priede, prudu, 
2-4 prud0( * u), 3-5 pruyde, pruyd, 4-5 pmide, 

a xaoa Aldhelm Gloss m Napier (7 E Gloss x8yi,Fasius, 
pryte. X014 Wulfstan Sermo ad Anglos m Horn 
(Napier) 165 gelice |7am dwsesan, be for heora prytan lew© 
nellalS beorsan. a 1023 Ibid 178 Se 5e foi his prydan gode 
nele hyran c 1x75 Lanih Horn. 7 Ne we ne beoS iboren 
for to habbene naue prudu ne forfle nane olSre rencas Ibid, 
6z pe angles of heouene uolle foi heore prude in to helle 
CX200 Vices 4 Virt, 89 Of modinesse and piiede exapo S 
Eng Leg I 47/16 And piuyte he louede lest, 1297 R, 
Gi ouc (Rolls) 1252 Such pruj d hjrni hath ynome [v, rr a 1400 
pruyd, prude} c Z300 Beket 1928 Forto..a]egge his prute 
{v r pru>te] zgeaLANGL P PI k Prol asSummeputten 
hem to pruide. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III 1x3 For 
his pnde [iify 7 pruyde] Ibid 213 Grete boost of pryde 
{MS y pruyte]. Ibid. VII, 263 Pride of herte [.fc y 
prute] c X400 Rom Rose 3723 Devoyde of pruyde she was 

B, {Kentish) 2-4 prede. 

«XX7S CoU Horn 221 pe ham ^earcod was fer hare piede 
c 1250 0 , Ke^, Serm mO E Mtsc 33 purch senne, purch 
prede opei jmteh an-vie 1340 Ayenb ai pe bridde bo3 of 
prede is arri^ance. 

7. {midl, and north) 3- pride (3-6 prid, 4-5 
priyd, 4-6 p]^d6, 4-7 pryd, 5 pryte, 6 pried) 

, swemes, wrepe, 
Brunne Chron, 

V- ,, « T. - *- herbere 13 E, 

E Allit P, B. 179 For bobaunce& host & bolnande priyde. 
Ibid 1450 Wyth host & wyth pryde cr37s Sc Leg, 

Saints xxvii {Machor) ir " * " 

Ibid XXX. {Theodera) 215 

*375 (MS. 1487) Barbour Bruce „ 

with mekiU pnd c 2425 Pryd [see 65] 25 . Sir A , Bai ton 
in Surtees Misc, (1888) 68 She is dearelye deighte, and of 
mickell pried 25^ Dalrymple tr Leslie’s Hist, Scot v 284 
Tbair pryd sa now was dantount 

B, Signification. The quality of being proud 

1. 1 . A high or oveiweening opinion of one’s 
own qualities, attainments, or estate, which gives 
lise to a feeling and attitude of superiority over 
and contempt for others , inordinate self-esteem. 

Reckoned the first of the ‘seven deadly sms ’ see Deadlys 
e 2000 .^LPRic Horn, II 220 Of ydelum gylpe bil5 acenned 
pryte and sebihgnys. a 2050 Insiit Polity c, 10 note in Thorpe 
Anc Laws II 318 Ne ^erisaS heom pnta ne idele rsenca. 
ezx2a5 Ancr, R, 52 Luafer .leop into prude, 8s bicom of 
engel atehch deouel 2340 Hampolb Pr, Consc 3363 t>ir er 
banedesynspatei deddy, Pride, hatreden, and envy [etc] 
Wycuf Sel Whs HI lot By stynkynge pryde 
hoidyng ous self worpyer to God pan oper trewe men 2382 
•^Maikyn 22 Fro withynne, of the herte of men comen 
forth ^ele thou^tis pnde, folye 0x440 Promp, Parv 
4*3/1 Prj^e, superbiOtpastus, eiacio, ambicto 0x530 Ld 
Berners Arth Lyt Bryi (1814) 96 Blessed be God Tpryde 
mwayes ouerthroweth his maister. 1650 J er. Taylor Holy 
Lroing IJ iv iii ? 8 Spiritual pride is very dangeious,.. 
because it so frequently creeps upon the spint of holy 
persons, z^ Milton L iv, 809 Vain hopes, vain aimes, 
inordinate desires Blown up with nigh conceits ingendrmg 
pnde. 2783 Blair Led, I x 197 Pride makes us esteem 
ourselves , Vanity makes us desire the esteem of others. It 
IS just to say, as Dean Swift has done, that a man is too proud 
to be vain 2837 Sir W, Hamilton Metaph. xlvi (2870) II 
5*9 Fnde, or the overweening sentiment of our own worth 
*872 Darwin Emotions xi 264 A peacock or a turkey-cock 
strutting about with puffed-up feathers, is sometimes said to 
be an emblem of pride, 
b. lu plural, rare 

0x000 in Sax Leechd III 428 Mid ofermettum afylled 
ne mid woruld-pi^ura, ne mid nySum Z609 Bible (Douay) 

2 Esdras ^ 18 Because of their prides the citie shal be 
trubled 1878 Ruskin to Faunthorpe(i8g^l 1$ My 

selfishnesses, pndes, insolences, failures, 

e with speaficalion of the cause or subject of 
pnde. (Often passing into 3 or 4.) 

[*79^4 Tucker Li Nat, (2834) I. 189 Pnde*. may be 
called a habit of dwelling upon the thought of any sup- 
posed excellences or advantages men beueve themselves 
po^essed of} as well power, birth, wealth, strength of body, 

St °f person as endowments of the mind.] 1797 

Mrs Radcliffe Italian i, His pride of birth was equal to 
either, 18*7 Pollok Course T ix, 723 Fride of rank And 
office, thawed into paternal love. 2^ Farrar St, Paul 
(1883) 133 The pride of system, the jmde of nature, the 
rank pnde of the self-styled theologian, the exclusive 
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national Pharisaic pride in which he had been trained— 
foibade bini to examine seiiously whether he might not 
after all be in the wrong 

d. Personified, esp. as the fiist of Ihe seven 
deadly sins. 

<;x480 Lydg. Assemhly of Gods 6ai Pryde was the furst 
bat next hyra roode, God woote, On a roryng lyon 1606 
Dekker Sezf Stfmos 11 (Arb ) 22 Because Pride is the 
Queene of Sinnes, thou hast chosen her to be thy Concubine. 
1870 Longf Ta/es IVoMfSzde Inn ii Bell of Atn^ Pride 
goelh forth on horseback grand and gay, But cometh hack 
on foot, and begs its way 

e. In various proverbs. 

xaSa Wyclif xvi 18 Pride goth befor contricioun, 
an oefor falling the spirit shal ben enhauncid ci4as MS 
Digby^io If 223 b, Pees makith Plente Plente makith Pride 
Piide makith Plee Plee makith Poueit Pouert makith Pees. 
c 1440 yacob's JVell 70 Pnde goth beforn, & schame folwy th 
after. 1509 Barclay Sbyp of Folys (1874) II. 159 For it 
hath be sene is sene, and euer shall That nrst or last foule 
pryde wyll haue a fall 1646 J. Whitaker Uzziak 26 That 
pride will have a fall, is fiom common experience grown 
provei biall 1784 Johnson Let 2 Ai^ in Boswell^ I am now 
leduced to think of the weather Piide must have a fall 

2. The exhibition of this quality in attitude, 
beanng, conduct, ortreatmeni of others; anogance, 
hniightiness 

c X205 Lav, X9409 Biultes hafden muchel mode & vnimete 
prute. a xgoo Cursor M* 6224 He [phaiaon] went wit mikel 
prid and host f'xuoR Brunne IVaee (RoWs) 62:22 

pey preied hym [Constantine] he wolde make defens, & 
abate pe pruyde of Maxens. 1483 Cat/i, Aug I 291/1 A 
Pryde, arrogancm, 1588 Siiaks 'Jit A i i 33 Since firbt 
he chastiCTO with Arines Our Enemies pride, x6ox — 
'JhfeL AT. III. 1 163, 1 loue thee so, that maugre all thy 
pride, Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide X764 
Goldsm. Trav 327 Pnde in their poit, defiance in their 
^e, I see the loids of human kind pass by X859 Tennyson 
Geraint i$> Emd 195 Doubling all his master's vice of pride 

3. A consciousness or feeling of what is befitting 
or due to oneself or one’s position, which prevents 
a person from doing what he considers to be 
beneath him or unworthy of him , esp. as a good 
quality, legitimate, ‘honest 01 ‘ proper pnde’, self- 
lespect; also as a mistaken or misapplied feeling, 

‘ false pnde * 

XS97 Glouc (Rolls) 3393 Vor pe brutons nolde uor 
prute after pe erl do, Vor he nas no^t king & peniore pe 
worse horn com to. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb Kent (1826) 
251 He, which befoie writing unto the King, refused in his 
letters for pride to call him his Loid 1667 MilionP L 
I. 527 But he his wonted pride Soon recollecting, with high 
words.. dispel’d then feais. 1736 Gray Statius i 25 These 
conscious shame withheld, and pnde of noble line. 1769 
yumusLelt, 11. (1820) 13 He was trained to the truest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of never doing or sulTeiingameaii 
action x8oi Wordsw. Resolution Indep vii, 1 thought 
of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, The sleepless Soul that 
perished in his pride 1836 W. Ibving Astoria II. 304 
This ludicrous affair excited the mirth of the bolder spiriis, 
. and roused the pride of the wavering 1855 T. R Lcri - 
CHILD Cornwall mines 2^6 A man of considerable scientific 
attainments, who, 1 believe, has no false pnde about him, 
and who will rejoice to find that his example may be 
influential to others x88o Dixon Windsor III vul 74 His 
pnde of virtue was as lofty as his pride of birth. 

4 A feeling of elation, pleasure, or high satisfac- 
tion derived from some action or possession ; esp 
in to take a pnde + to do something, etc ). 

X597 Shaks. 2 Hen* i xi 7 Men of all sorts take a pnde 
to gird at mee 1603 — Mens, for M u, iv 10 My Grauitie 
Wherein. I take pnde x666 Drydbn Ann Mirab cxvi, 
To lescue one such fuend he took more pride, Than to 
destroy whole thousands of such foes 1774 Goldsm Hat 
Hist* (1776) V. 156 Her parental pnde seems to overpower 
eveiy other appetite. 1857 Ruskin Pol Mean Art i 13 You 
will see the good housewife taking pnde in her pretty table 
cloth, and her glittering shelves. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L viii. 225 AchuL Aga . produced, with natuial 
pride and jpleasure, the watch and pistols given him by the 
Prince of Wales. 

5. That of which any person or body of persons 
IS proud , that which causes a feeling of pnde m 
those to whom il belongs, hence, the fiowei, the 
best, of a class, country, etc, 

1382 WvcLiF Ezek XXIV 21 Y shal defoule my seyntuai le, 
the pryde of wur empyre, and desyrable thing of ymr eyen 
c X4as Eng Cona* hel 32 Her be pryd of waterford felle , 
her all hys myght went to noght 1599 Shaks Hen* V, i 
11 xia 0 Noble English, that could entertaine With halfe 
their Forces^ the full pnde of France x6xx Bible yob xli 
15 His [leviathan's] scales are hih pnde. a I’jzt Prior 
Garland i. The pnde of eveiy grove 1 chose,, lo deck my 
charming Cloe’s hair. v]i^(j2k\P}o^tius\\, \ 77 Love and 
the Fair were of his life the Pnde 1770 Goldsm Des Vill 
55 A bold peasantry, their country’s piide 18x3 Scott 
Rokthy III, XV, See yon pale stripling 1 when a boy, A 
mother's pride, a father’s joy 1 

b In names oi plants : Pride of Barbadoes 
(see Barbadoes pride) , pnde of China, pnde of 
India, a tree, the Azeoarac , pride of Coliunbia, 
an Amencan species of Phlox, F* speaosa ; pnde 
of London = London pride ; pnde of Ohio, the 
Amencan cowsUp, Dodecatheon Meadia 

1629 Parkinson Paradisus 321 Spotted sweet Williams 
or pnde of London, 168^ x688 [see London pride], 1756 
P, Browne yamaica 225 Baibadoes Pnde. .It grows wild 
m many parts of Liguanea, and makes a beautiful show 
when in bloom, x8^ Donglison J^ed* Lex** Pride of 
China,.. p of India, J!deha aeedarack X849 Lyeli, and 
Vtsti V S, (1850) II. 60 Before the house stood a row of 
Pride<of 4 ndia trees 1856 Olmsted Slave States 4x6 A 
broad avenue, planted with Pnde of China trees. 


H. 6 . Magnificence, splendour, pomp, ostenta- 
tion, display, poet* and rhet* 
c xao 5 Lay. X4292 He heo lette scruden raid vnimete prude 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9898 pe sixte day of lul he. deide 
and mid gret onour& prute At founte ebraud he was ibured. 
C1400 Laud Iroy Bk 4078 Foi Theman dyed in that stede 
And beryed he was with mochel pnde, ^1450 Le Morte 
Arth S72 They leseyved hym. with grete pride, A Riche 
soper there was dight. CX460 Hov) Gd Wtf tJicmght far 
Daughter 95 in HazL E P P 1 * 186 Ouere done pnde 
makythe nakid syde 1604 Shaks Oih* in 111. 354 Oh fare* 
well ..all Qualitie, Pnde, Pompe, and Circumstance of 
glorious Warre. xysa Pope Ess Man ii 44 Trace Science 
then, with Modesty thy guide , First strip off all her equip- 
age of Pride 18^ WfoRRis Stgitrd iv 369 Folk looked on 
his rich adornment, on King Atli's pnde they gazed 
fb. Love of display or ostentation Obs 
c 1460 HffO) Gd* Wtf thought htr Daughter 97 in Hazl 
E*P PI 186 Mekilte schame ben wymmen worthi,. .That 
biyngyn her lordis in mischef for here mekille pride. 1593 
Shak& Lucr 864 He .leauesit [gold] to he maistredby hii 
yong Who in their pnde do presently abuse it. x68o 
Otway Orbhan 1, 11 157 Wealth beyond what WomaiTb 
Pnde could waste 

c. Fride of Hfe^ pnde of the worlds worldly 
pride or ostentation, vainglory, arch 
1340 Hampole Pr* Consc ixm A 1 J^at in world men tel 
can, Es outher yhernyng of Jw ffesshe of man, Or yhernyng 
of eghe, hat may lulce, Or pride of lyfe, als says he buke 
x^a Wyclif X yohn 11 x6 Coueytise of flesch, and coueytise 
of ijen. and pnde of hjf [Vulg superbia vitSi Or 1) aAa^oi ei a 
Toi) jBtou So 1611 } R V vainglory of life] 1729 Law 
Senous C* iv. (1732) 49 It is not left to the rich to gratify 
then passions in the mdulgencies and pride of life Ibid* vi 
82 In conforming to those passions and pride of the woild 
d Her* In hu prtde: applied to a peacock 
when represented with the taxi expanded and the 
wings drooping. See also Peacoor sb* 1 c 
1530 in Ancestor xi. (1904) 181 Banester beiyth to his crest 
a pecoke in his pryde. X721 Strype Eccl. Mem II. n. xii. 3^9 
His standard [was] of yellow and blue, with a peacock in 
mde gold, and pensils with a peacock 1766 Porny Heraldry 
Diet s V , Peacocks are said to be in their pnde when they 
extend their tails into a circle, and drop their wings 1864 
Boutell Her Hist ^ Pop xvii § 2 (ed. 3) 272 
7, Magnificent, splendid, or ostentatious adorn- 
ment or ornamentation arch* 
a 1300 Cuisof M 21050 He wroght 0 grauel bi h® se side 


Stanes precius o pnde. 13. Guy Warw. (A ) 6382 He gaf 
him armes and nebe stedej^d dut him her die wih prede, 
1399 Gower Conf II. 45 The Saules weie of such a Pnde, 


.So riche syh sche nevere non. X590 Spenser P Q i uy 
Loftie trees, yctad with sommers pride, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn 
Ixxvi, Why IS my verse so barren of new pride ? So fai 
fiom vaiiation or quicke change?^ 1634 Sir T Herbert 
Ti'av 15 Theur aimes are loaden with pnde, such make the 
Iron shackles, beades, twigges of trees and brasse Rings. 
X697 Dry DEN Virg Georg 111. 663 A Snake renew'd in all 


Adds graceful terror to the wearer's aide, x^ Sir W 
Jones Sev Foimiams Poems (17^7) 33 Deck'd with fresh 
garlands, like a rural brid^ And with the crimson streamei's 
waving pride. 

1 8 . a Exalted or pioiid position or estate. Ohs* 


Sixti kynges and dukes of pnde. xs<» Hawes Past* Pleas 
xxvu (Percy Soc ) 1x8 Beholdynge Mars how wonderly he 
stode, On a whele top with a lady of piyde Haunced ahoute. 
X729 Law Senous Cxi. (1732) 167 The man of pnde has 
a thousand wants. 

tb. Honour, glory Ohs, 

X3 , Guy Wano (A) 970 per-foie, on euench a aide, 
On him was leyd al h® pnde xsgt Shaks i Hen* K/, iv 
vi 57 If thou wilt fight, fight by thy Fathers side, And 
commendable prou’d. let's dye in pnde 

9. The best, hignest, most excellent or flourishing 
state or condition ; the prime ; the flower. 

c 1420 Avow AriJu Iv, Mcrtis conne thay home bring, 
And buckes of pnde. c^^|a Faust xui 31 Since 

we have seen the pnde or Nature's works Let us depart 
X59X Shaks 1 Hen, P 7 , iv vil x 6 There di’de My Icarus, 
my Elossome, m hxs pride x6ix Sir W Mure Misc Poems 
I 54 Lyk to a blooming meaclou Quhose pryd doth schort 
remaine. x6rs W. Lawson Country Housew Card (1626) 
IQ If you remoue them m the pride of sap. 1674 Playford 
Shill Mns* I. 65 When as May was in her pride x688 R 
Holme Armoury ii 188/1 Pride of Grease w full Fat and 
in good liking. x8si Mayhew Land Labour (x86i) II 
58/2 Sometimes, in me piide of the season, a bird-catcher 
engages a costermonger's poney or donkey cait 1904 Daily 
Cnron 24 May 3/x But deer aie already almost m 'pnde of 
grease' 

fb Exubeiance Obs> 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire vat (1892) 62 One Cropp of 
oates pulleth downe the pnde of good grounde verye lowe 
16x3 MARKHAM Eng* Husbondfit* i v 24 The ground hauing 
hu pnde abated m the first croppe 

10. Mettle or spirit m a horse. 

x5Qa Shaks Ven, k Ad 420 The colt that’s backt and 
hmthend being yong, Loseth his piide, and neuer waxeth 
strong, 1596 — lAftf/L/F; IV in 22 Your Vnckle Worcesters 
Horse came hut to day, And now their pnde and mettal is 
asleepe. 1864 N*& Q 3rd Ser, VI 495/1 A little pnde is 
good even in a wild horse. 

fll. Sexual desiie, ‘heat’ ; esp in female animals. 

1486 Bk Si Albans E v, The noyes of theyes heestys thus 
ye shall call For pride of theyre make thay vsen hit all 
X590 Cokaine Treat HunhngB iijh, Your man must be 
very carefull in the time of the Braches pride 1604 Shaks. 
0 th. in iiL 404 As salt as Wolues in pnde 
+ 12. A fanciful name for a ‘ company ’ of lions. 

1486 Bk* St* Albans F vi, A Pnde of Lionys. 

13. Falconry* Pnde of place \ see riiAOB sh* 8 c. 

14. Pnde of the mormng^ a widely used rural 


phiase foi a moiiiing shower which promises or 
IS expected to usher in a fine day. 

1854 xnN ^Q, ist Ser X 360 (fr Cornwall) 1867 Ibid 
3rd Ser XI, 529 (fr, Kent) X877 Ibid sth Ser. VIIL 129 
(fr. Yorksh.), Ibid 275 (fr Lancash , Shropsh , Berks ) 

15, Comb * objective, as prtde^inspirmg adj. j 
instrumental as pride-hllnd, -blinded^ -bloated^ 
flamed^-riddefi^-stcky -swollen adjs. ; pnde money, 
see quot 1632 . 

1599 Broughton's Let, xii 43 A. .brainsicke, pride-swolne 
companion 2632 Brome Court Beggar i. i Wks 1873 X 
193, I P, For every wearer of his first o’ th’ fashion To pay 
a groat to th* King .(kib And what may this pnde money 
amount unto Per annum, can you guesse ? 17x2 M. Henry 
Popery a Spvr 'lyranny Wks. 1853 II 3S0/1 Your glory 
may well be turned into shame if you be pnde-ndden, and 
l^sion-ndden, and lust-ndden x8x8 Milman Smnor 12 
Like the pride drunken Babylonian king x83p Bailey 
Festus xKxi (1852) 502 Then she elate, and with pnde- 
bhnded soul The towering seat assumed. X884 J Tait 
Mind m Matter (1892) 332 A pnde-inspinng style of Chiis- 
tianity, leading to a dangerous consciousness of power. 

Pride (pr 9 id ),^^.2 local, [Etymology obscure. 
Peril, abbreviated fiom obs lampfid (i 7 tli c. ; see 
Lampeet ; orig. stressed latnpn a) = med L. lam- 
preda^ lampfida. Lamprey ] The fresh-water or 
river lamprey, also calltd sand-p? ide* 
a X490 BoTONER/ri^A (1778) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
.,de prides ad similitudinem lampreys 1538 ELYoriPzef 
Additions, Lumhrici, lytell fysbes taken in small riuers 
wbyche are lyke tolampurnes,..callydin Wylteshire prides 
x66x Walton Angler xm, (ed 3) 192 A very little Lamprey, 
which some call a Pride , may .be found many of them 
m the River 1 hames. i6w Plot Oxfordsh 183 We have 
a sort m the River Isis, that we call here a Pride, of the 
long cartilagineous smooth Kind a 1705 Ray Syu Method, 
Piscimn (17x3) 35 A Lampern, Pnde of the Isis x886 
Seeley FiesJi water Fislies Europe xu 427 Petrau^zon 
branchiahs (Linnaeus), is locally known as the Pnde. 
b. Comh* \ pnde-net, (See also Pride-savel.) 
axyao Liber Custuni. (Rolls) I 117 Ilia un autre manere 
de leies, qe len apele ‘pndnet’. 1584 in R. Griffiths 
Lonsero* Thames (1746) 63 A pnde Net, not to be occupied 
but by Special Licence of the Water-Bailiff, and not above 
a Yard in Length, 

t Pnde, f^.3 Obs. rare [Origin and sense un- 
ceitain,] ?The spleen of a deer, (So taken by 
editor ofS.T.S. ed) 

13 Sir Tristr 475 Tristrem sebare )>e brest, pe tong sat 
next be pnde 

Pride (pwid), v* Forms . 3 south* prude («) , 
4 Kentish prede {pa f, prette); 4 - pncLe (5 
north, prid, 5-7 pryde, 6 Sc* pryd), [Early 
ME prudeiu priden^ f. prude Pride sh 1 , cf. ON. 
prjfda to adorn, f. pry&t an ornament. The pa, t 
pretie in Ayenbite perh. points to a foim^n?/^ beside 
prede ; cf. Pride 

f 1. trans* To ornament or adorn magnificently 
or proudly. Obs. 

axzzs Leg Kaih 1460 Se pnideliche ischmd & iprud 
iv r iprudd] ba wi^J pel & wiS purjpre a x66x Holyday 
yuvenal (X673) 22 One, with his cnsping pinne, his eye- 
brows dies With black : paint tooprides-up his lustful eyes. 
f2 tntr To be or become proud. Also to pnde tt. 
a 1225 Afun' R 232 note, An is, fet we ne pruden a X340 
Hampole Psalter ix 23 Whils J>e wickid pndes, kyndeld is 
be pore X382 Wyclif Eccliis* x 9 What pndist thorn erthe 
andasken? [13B8 What art thou proude?] ^1440 Promf 
Part) 413/r Prydyn, or wax prowae, superbio 1656 S, H 
Gold Law 103 If then thou seest more, 01 beyond me, 
pnde It not, nor contemn me. <2x670 Hacket/^^I^ IVtlhams 
11. (1692) 203 Neither were the vain glorious ONitent to 
pride It upon Success x8os H Martin Helen tf Glenross 
IV. so, I pride to feel [etc], 

3. To make proud, fill witli pnde; +to dis- 
play proudly (quot. i6(57). Chiefly m to be 
made or become proud. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter 11 xi If % doe wele as ge aghe at 
doe, seruys dl god in dred that ^e be noght pndid c 1430 
Ptlgr LyfMatduide iv. xx. (18^ xB6 Pat be seruantes of 
Adonai Sen so pryded ayens us. a x6x^ Fotherby A tlieom, 
n. vu § 4 (1622) 265 Those, that are prided with prosperous 
Fortune. 1639 Earl of Barrymorc in Ltsmore Papers 
Ser. 11 (1888} Iv. 3Q /Titles and commissions, .with wnich 
they are soe ptyded vpp. 1667 Waterhouse Ftre Lond* 
159 King Sesostns. forgot himself much, when he caused 
four captive kings to draw his chariot .when he pdded fais 
inconstant Fortune, in the desport of their Vassalage. 1785 
Burns Holy Fair xi, Nae wonder that it pnde bun I 1884 
T. Sharman Hist Swearing ATjxapie who^ perhaps un- 
justly, have been pnded for the choiceness of their swearing. 

4. refl To make or show oneself proud ; to take 

piide, take credit to oneself, congratulate oneself ; 
lo plume oneself. Const, upon^ in ifj 

about, with), that 

a 1275 Prov, /Elfred 686 in O E* Misc* 138 pe luttele 
mon . Bute he mote himseluen pruden, he wole maken fule 
luden X340 Ayenb 258 Onder pe ua^^ robes is be zaule 
dyad be zenne, and nameliche ine ban pet ham gleayeb and 
predeb CF. orgwlhssent] Yef pe pokoc him pette [F. 
argueilhst, v r orgueilltssodl uor his uayre tayle, and be 
coc uor his komh^ hit ne is no wonder. .Ac man ober 
wyfman. he ne ssel him nagt prede [F. oiyfuedltfi CX386 
ChaucsrP<ww. T p 385 For to pride hym in his strengthe of 
tx>dy It IS an heigh mlye. Ihd, p 387 £ek for to pride hym 
of bis gentrie is a ful greet folie. c 24x2 Hocclevb De 
Princ* 1063 Pryde be noght for no prosperitee. 1535 Cover- 
dale Mccius, X. 9 What prydest thou the, o thou earth and 
aszshes? 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol, il ii, 138 The variety of 
inventions . .make us pnde ourselves about things, that [etc.] 
X69X tr. Emiliame'sFrauds Rom* Monks (ed. 3) 361 , 1 know 



PRIEST, 


PRIDED. 


thw . 

uhere tK«y pride ^ j 

fhy being tbe birthplace of that great poet, x8o6 mm 
J ml, XV 437, I prided mjrself that my hands had never 
liecn guilty of communicating that disease 1807-S vV 
S(dmag (1824)35 We pride ourselves upon giving 
satisfaction in every department of our paper ai8m H 
CoLFKiDCE EsSo (1851) ir 146 The impotence of that which 
some women pride themsch es in. i88a A. W Ward Dickens 
u, 91 He prided himself on hb punauality. 
b. intr. m same sense. Now rare 
C1470 Henry Wallace vx 1271 Quha pridjs tharin, that 
laubour is in waist a 157S Lindesay (Piiscottie) Cht on, 
Scot, (S.T. S) H. 17 [Ihey] prydit cvcrie ane of thame 
quho sould he maist gallaeart in thair clethmg. 1648 tr. 
iienauli*s Poiapltr, job 326 Hee walkes publikely with 
I'jst men, and priding in his sinne, 1639 Hoolf Cvmemus* 
I 'is World (1672143 The gay Peacock pndeth in his feathers 


. 1 up whatever vice or folly there — 

t Pride-gavel* Obs local, Alsoprid*. [app. 
from Pbidb sbfi + Gavel 1 tax ; but cf. quot 1779.] 
(See quots.) 

^663 S. Taylor Hist Gavelkind iy iia A Pnde-gaoel% 
which in the Lordship of Kodely in the County of Glou- 
cester is used and paid .. as a Rent to the Lord of the 
Mannour^ by certain Tenants for their Liberty and Pnvi- 
of Fishing in the River Severn for Lamprayes. 1679 
Blount Anc, Tenures 18 1779 Rudder Glouceslersk, 

SSI Acknowledgments are paid , for fishing m the nver 
bevcm, some of which were antiently called Prtd-gasiel, 
from tbe word Gavel a rent, and Pride, the name of a kind 
of wicker’d putt, or pouchin, which is laid m the water to 
catch the fish. [No authority is given for this alleged sense 
of PrUe . It is unknown to all the ar^aic and dialect glos- 
saries and dictionaries ] 

Pri'delesSi a [f. ParoE 1 + -less ] Devoid 
of pride (either m bad or good sense); having, 
feeling, or manifesting no pride. 

« 1386 Ckaucer C&rii’T T’. 874FUI of pacient henyngnytee 
Disarwt and pridelees. xgoS Dunbar us Thow 

lay full prydles in tlw peise this somer. 2703 Tate //er 
j Behold ’em now, Padfick and Serene, 

With. Pndeless Pomp, possess d by Britain’s Queen I 1817 
OiLERiPGB Eiojy Dii xxii (1882) a 16 This lofty, yet pnde- 
less im^rtiality m poetry. 1889 Pall Mall G 26 Aug 3/1 
the pndeless, drunken parent feels, no humiliation in going 
before the managers pleading poverty 
Pndeling (prai’dliq). nonce-wd, ff, Pbidb 
sbl-k -LIHG ] A < chad ’ of pride, 

. F* Dallas CiiFT. Ld. Byron (182^ I 22 , 1 think 

he [Byron] was inoculated by the young pndelings of intel- 
lect, wth whom he associated at the University 

Endian (pri'di^), a. [ad. L pridinn-us, 
f pndie adv., on the day before, f. stem /n- before 
+ dies a day , see -ae.J Of or pertaining to the 
previous day. 

1636 Blount G^soft , Pndtan, of the day before 1840 
Thackeray Cenleel Siojy 11, Thnce a week, does 

^ bed— sure sign of pridian intoxication. 
Pndie, var. Pbedy Obs ready. 

Tritogr (prsrdta), vit. Sd. rare. [£ Pbidb », 
+ -ING i.J The action of showing or taking pride. 

S Carew Tasso (i88i) 24 The Hng of streames on 
set.. Beyond his banckes abroad all wrackfull goes 
priding^^^ Pastours or peoples 

Pri'dingijf^/. a, rare, [f. Pbidb ?^, + -ing2 .] 
Affecting or displaying pride. Hence Prl'dingly 
adzf,f with display of pride. 


\»NA M. Wn SON Days Mohammad 39 My brother, I pr 
III 3 our courage 

Hence Pri ded ppl, a , filled with pnde. 

[See a 1340 in 3 above.] c 1400 Gower Addr. Hen Ilf, 
in Pol, Poems (Rolls} II xx Whan humble pacience is 
prided. 1883 A. S. Hardy Woman 12 Many a stouter 

heart, whose pnded stoicism is often only a strait-jackec. 

Eridefta (prardfiU), tr. Chiefly .SV. [LPrioe 
fAl+-FOL.] Full of pride ; proud, arrogant 
01430 Mironr Saluaeionn 4017 Some man wille he in- 
pugne be pridefulle holn^mg 1533 Gau Ricki Vay 12 
rhay quhilk ar pndful of thair wisdoine or science a 1572 
Knox Htsi, Ref, Wks 1846 L 155 The pridefuU and scorne- 
fult people that stood by, mocked him 1740 Whitehead 
Gymnaaadu, 36 High disdain sat pndeful on his brow. 
1817 Coleridge Alice Du Clos iiL As if in pndeful scorn 
Of flight and fear be stay'd behind c 1843 Carlyle Htsl. 
Sk, jas, / ^ Chas, I (1898} 340 Why should not such a 
man bepndefol? 

b. Full of pride in some fact or achievement ; 
pleased, elated, 

1841 Tolies Mag VII L iio/x The father pndeful as the 
scene reveals, And the fond mother smiling os she feels 
1848 TalfouroF>/m/ Mem Lnmbyxn, I well remember tbe 
fluOi of prideful pleasure whidi came over bu» face. 1897 
H W Strong in We&int, Gaz^ 14 July a/i He may, in a 
pndeful moment, declaim Cowper : 1 am monarch of all 
J survey ; My zi^t there is none to dispute. 

Hence Pzi'daftilly ada , in a pndeful manner ; 
with pride ; Prl'defkiliLess, proudness, pnde. 

x6 . LtudeMyC^iiscottieYsChron Scot (MS F 16 b), The 
king, hearing of this prydfullness [S T.S. I 82 prudeness] 
«x67o Sfaloing Troub Ckas I (1851) II 256 The toun 
thocht eviU of Haddodus behaveour, to ryde so prydfulhe 
about thair cross. x8*o Scott Monast vui, A white kirtle the 
wench wears and a blue hood, that might weel be spared, 
for pndefulness. 1842 Carlyle Past ^ Pr ii 111, The man 
..had walked humbly and valiantly with God instead 


1352 

I XS92 Greenu Art Canny Catch, nr 7 This fellowe in a kinde 
I of pnding scorne w ould vbuallie say e [etc ] a 1677 Barrow 

Pepds Snprem (1687) 123 He pndingly doth set himself 
! be^e all others xyii in lO^A Rep Hist MSS, Comm, 
App Ve 153 Lett them keep their prideing cavalry to stop 
bottles ivith 

Pn*dy, a, Obs, exc dial Also 5 Sc, prydy, 
g dial, preedy. [f Pride + -Y.] Character- 
ized by pude ; jDroud. 

1436 Sir G Ha\e Law Arms fS.T,S.} 113 He suld nochC 
be callit a gude knycht, hot ane orguiSlous, liychty, and 
piydy lebelloure unworthy 1865, etc in E»g Dial, Diet , 
Pridy, preedy (cited fr Cornwall), 

Pne, obs. form of Pry sb and v, 
llPrie-dieu (pnd>u) [F., lit. ‘pray God'] 
a. A desk made to suppori a book or books, and 
having a foot-piece on which to kneel; a piaying- 
desk, kneeling-desk. b A chair with tall sloping 
back, for the same purpose , also, a chaii of this 
form for ordinary use Also prie-dtm chair, 

[1362 Langl. P PI a. V 163 pe Clerk of he churche, Sue 
Pers of pnd> e, and pernel of h laundi es ] 1760 H Walpolc 
Let to G Montapt 28 Jan , Before the altar, was an arm- 
chair for him, with a blue damask cushion, a and 

a footstool of black cloth. s8a6 [H. Best] Four Y m 
France 8 Uhe litanies are chanted in the middle of the 
choir, from what 1 have smee learned to call a pne-Dteu 
1832 M Arnold Tristram ^ Iseuli in gi She will fall 
musing then rise And at her pne dieu kneel xSSe Miss 
Braddon Rtgfallll vi 123 Miss Bndgeman placed a 
pne~dien chair ni a commanding position foi the reciter to 
lean upon gracefully. 

Pnef(e, obs. Sc. form of Proof, Prove 
Frier (prarai). Also 6 priar, 6- pryer, [f. 
Pry V + -EB 1 ] 0 .ie who pries 
133a HuLOrr, Pryer 01 loker after some myschiefe, Immx 
1375 Laneham Let 11871) 59 A lystenar, or a pnar in at the 
chinks or at the lokhole 1674 Boyld ExceU Theol 11. i. 
127 Cunous pners into natuie 1790 J Brucc Source Nile 
II. 577 Ihe monks, the constant pryers into futunty 
Pries, obs form of Pbiob 
Priest (pnsl), sb Forms: 1-4 pr^ost, (r 
prfost, preast, 2 proeat, 3 prost), 1-6 pxSst, 
(3-5 pruat, prusat, 4-5 pnst, 4-6 pryst, preate, 
pnste),4-7 preeat, -e, (2) 4- priest, (4-6 preist, 
-e, 5 preyst, 6 preaat, pryste). [OE prlosl = 
OKQ, prist, priast, ON. frest-r (Noiw. prest, Sw, 
prost. Da prxst) , app. shortened from the form 
seen in OS prhtar, pristar, pnestar (MDu., 
Dll., MHG, Gtx, priester), CS^m, prhtere , ulti- 
mately from L presbjylcr{-btter),a, Gr irpea^brepos 
elder * see Presbyter , perh. immediately thiough 
a Com Romanic "^prester (whence OF prestre, 
F. pritre, Sp preste. It prete). The origin of do 
m OSeepriost, and the anterior phonetic history of 
this and the other monosyllabic forms, are obscure ; 
see Pogatscher Lehnwoitc tm Altengl, § 142. 
The ON. may have been from OLG or OE ] 

A Illustration of Forms 
(803 Charter CuSred of Kent in 0 E Texts 442 Befoian 
wulfie[de] arcehiscope & atSelhune his mmsseprioste ] ^900 
(MS ru2o) Eng Laws jElfred c. 21 gifpreost oherne man 
ofslea hme biscop onhadige [^950 Lindtsf, Gosp Matt 

II 4 Pnncipes sacerdotum [gl ) ta aldormenn biscopa vet 

mesa-preasta. ciooo iELPRic Colloquy m Wr-Wuleker 
100/13 Socerdos, maesseprest ] exvt^ Lamb, Horn 17 AI 
swa be proest ]>e techet cxaoo Vices ^ Virtues 29 Priest 
o^er munec ^1230 Owl ^ Night, 733 An prostes upe 
londe smgep a 1325 Poem on Consistory CHs in Pol 
Songs (Camden) 159 A piuest proud ase a po, Se>|>e weddeb 
us bo 13 . Cursor M 2145 CCott) He was king and piest 
[Goit, pi lest] 0 Salem Ibid 19x36 (Edin ) pai gadent oute 
bajje pnnee and pnste \v rr prist, prest, preist, pieest]. 
{^00 ) Til^vncouth^ piyst. c 1380 Wvcur Wks, 




lyjtes . 1426 Audllay Poems 3 Piistis tliat bene lewyd 
mherelevyng CX440 Promp Parv 4x^3 Pieeste, sacer- 
dos, presenter, capellanus <?i43o St Cuthberi (Surtees) 
6942 A preste sange at ane altere. 1304 Lady Margaret 
tr. De imiiaiione iv. vi. 268 Whan the pieyst sayth masse 
x3ax T^t Ebor, (Surtees) VI 4 To a prciste to syng for 


B. Signification 
[EtyiMlogicallyM^ represents Gr rpw/SvTepoF, L pres- 
pier, Elder; but by a.d 375 or earlier, and thus long 
before the u or Romanic word was taken into Eng , the L 
vford sacerdos, originally, like Gr tepedy, applied to the 
sacnncing piiests of the heathen deities, and also, m the 
translations of the Scriptures, to the Jewish priests, had 
come to be applied to the Christian ministers also, and thus 
to be a synonym of iiesbyier In OE , L presbyter was 
usually represented by priosi\ L. sacerdos, applied to a 
heathen or Jewish piiest, was usually rendered by sacei^ 
(regularly so in Hexateuch, Psalms, and Gospels); some- 
times, when applied to a Jewish or Chnstian priest, \sypriost 
or more particulariywa'sw.j}^l£7jjf (Mass-priest) But, with 
SS* P*”^^^** sacerd became disused, and 
preost, prist, like 0^,prestre, became the current word alike 
loi prewyter and saceidos, and thus an ambiguous term 
1383 FuLim D^/ence h 15 Which distinction [of iepwy and 
irpeffBwTepos] seeing the vulgar Latine texte doth alwaies 
nghtlyobserue,it is in fauourof your hereticall Sacnficinff 
Priesthoode, that you corruptly translate Sacerdos and 


offering sacrifice, .the term Priest 

is ambiguous, as corresponding to the terms Tepeus and 


irpeorjSuTepo? respectively, notwithstanding that there are 
points in which these two agree. These therefore should he 
reckoned, not two different kinds of Priests, but Puests in 
two different senses 1869 Lighttoot Phthppians (ed 2) 
184 The word ‘priest ' has two different senses. In the one 
It IS a synonyme for piesbyter or elder, and designates the 
minister who presides over and instructs a Chnstian congre- 
gation in the other it is equivalent to the Latin saceidos, 
the Greek iepevs, or theHebiew Jn 3 , the offerer of sacrifices, 
who also perforins other mediatoiial offices between God 
and man R C, Moberlv Mimsienal Priesthood vii. 
§ 4 291 The Chmch of England in hei refusal to abandon 
the title ‘priests’^ (by this time identified vet bally with 
sacei dotes and Upets) j 

I One whose office is to perform public religious 
functions ; an official ministei of leligious worship. 
(See also High priest, Parish priest ) 

+1-. Used for a Presbyter or elder of the early 
church. Obsraie (Chiefly in eaily translations of 
Gr upiff^bripos, L. presbyter, in N Test ) 

138a Wyclip Tit I s, I lefte thee at Crete, that thou . 
ordeyne by cytees piestis Wulg piesbyteios , 158a {Rhem ) 
shouldest ordame priestes by cities] C1400 APoL Loll 
(Camden) 30 Bi foin pat presthed was hied, ilk prest of 
Crist was callid indifferently prest and bischop. 1363 Man 
Musculns* Comnionpl, 274 Tbei do alleage the place of 
James [v 14] ‘ Whan any hodie is sitke amongest you, let 
him brynge m the Priestes iinducai presbyter os} of the 
Churche and let them praie ouer him ’ 

2 In hieiarchical Christian chuiches: A clergy- 
man in the second of the holy orders (above a dea- 
con and below a bishop), having authonty to ad- 
minister the saci aments and pionoimce absolution. 

Historically lepr. L presbyter, but often including the 
sense of L. saceidos (see above), and thus that of 4 b 

a. before the Reformation. 

s 60X-4 (MS, c 1120) Laios of^tkelberhi c x Biscopes feoh 
XI gylde. Pieostes feoh ix gylde Diacoiies feoh vi xylde 
Cleioces feoh ui sylde 695-6 (MS c iiao) Laws Wi/ttrxd 
a 6 gtf priost laete uniiht hmmed o|>J>e fulwihtJe untrumes 
forsitte, sio he stiJIe his Jiegnungm op biscopes dom 
a goo, etc [see A ] c 1205 Lay 1 An pi cost wes on 

leoden Layamon wes ihoten trxvSoWYCLir Set Wks HI. 
367 pet sey J>at iche bischop and prest may lawfully leeve 
nor first dignyte, and after be a 11 ere 1483 in Somerset 
Medieval Wills (1901) 239, 1 woll that my execu tours fyude 
an honest seculer prest to syng for my soule 2329 Rastell 
Pastyme, Hist Rom (1811) 29 Preestis (>rekes myghthaue 
wyfis which to pi eestis Latens vwis forboden c 1540 Pilgr, 
T 34 m Thynnds Anwiadv {1865) App 78 Benet was 
a brother & no pryst 1670 G II Hist Caidinals 1 in. 68 
And from hence was the original of Bishops, Pi lests, Deacons, 
and Cardinals; there being several litles and Cardinal 
Chuiches in Rome, the Piiests that were Rectois ovei them, 
were call’d Cardinal Priests. 1763 Blacksione Comm, I, 
Intiod IV III Every man was at liberty to contiibute his 
tithes to whatever pnest or chuich he pleased, provided 
only that he did it to some 1844 Lingard Angle-Sax Ch, 
(1858) I IV 133 Ihese ministeis were at fiist confined to the 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons Ibtd, II 1 15 
'X he seventh order (that of the priesthood) was subdivided 
into two classes,— of bishops, \/ho possessed it in all its 
plenitude, and of priests, 1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. I viii, 

§ 83 227 As the kingdom and shire were the natural sphere 
of the bishop, so was the township of the single mest 

b. in the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion. (The specific name of the order; but in 
common speech usually comprehended under the 
inoie general term clergyvian, except m ruial 
parts of the noithera counties, where the parish 
clergyman is commonly called ‘ the priest*.) 

. (Mar ) Bk Comm, Piayer, Ihe Fourme of Order- 

ingPnestes Rubric, The Bisshoppe with the pnestes present, 
shal lay theyr handes seuerally upon the head of euery one 
that receiueth ordeis 1652 {title') A Priest to the Temple ; 
OT the Character ofa Country Parson ByG Herbert. 1632 
Evclyn Diary 14 Mar., It being now a rare thine to find 
a priest of the Church of England in a parish pulj^t 1706 
■A- BnnroRD TenMe Mus iv 78 Our not admitting Priests 
until Four and Twenty Years old, is an Aigument 1833 
7 J acts for Twiestdo 5 ir The Priests and Deacons (whom 
we usually class together under the common name of (^lei gj - 
men) 

1814 WouDsw Excursion vii. 316 You, Sir, know that in 
a neighbouring vale A priest abides before whose life such 
^ubts F all to the ground x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss , 
Priest, a Church of-England clergyman , not mfiequently 
a Church-pnest 1887 ‘Mabel Wetheral' Two 
N -C Mtuds XXIV, Mr. Northcote they called the pnest, 
and a real good gentleman he was. 

c in C. Ch, smee the Reformation, and in 
the Eastern Church. (The usual name in common 
as well as official use.) 

1587 Reg Prwy Council Scot, IV 233 Jesuitis or semi- 
narie preistis. 16x3 G. Sandys Trav, 164 This place 
belongeth to the Geoigians whose Priests are poore, and 
accept of almes. Ho other nation say Masse on that altar 
^^31 High Commission Cases (Camden) 197 A petition to 
roe Court in behalf of a Popish priest, a prisoner, 1883 
Catholic Diet, (ed. 3) 193/1 If a coadjutor is wanted for a 
parish pnest, it is for the bishop of the diocese to nominate 
one. 364/2 Missionary priests, such as those in Eng- 
land and Scotland, are mere delegates of the bishop without 
cuie of simls in the strict sense, xpox Macm Mag, 4x4/2 
In every Catholic parish the priest is at the very heart of 
things 

8. In more general sense : A clergyman, a member 
of the clerical profession, a minister of religion ^in 
OE often transl clencus), 

‘ [In Anglo Saxon ixsEipnest is a generic term indudingall 
clwgymen, from the lowest rank ; mass*pnesi specifies one 
who has received the order of priesthood. The simple clerk 
IS the m^-pnest’s priest— msesse-preostes preost.— Thorpe 
II. 412, No 15 ’ (Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch, I. iv. (1858) 134)* 
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PEIEST. 


«900 tr Bstia's Hut v xvu, [xix] (i8oo) 454-6 He » 
[Wilfiidj WeBh to preoste besceoien fiam him attonsiis ' 
est ab eol .j?a fyligde hine Wilfnty his pieo&t & his liond- 
l^eng secutus est Vilfud dencua illius] On ]pd tid 
was Will fi id to raaibsepreoate ^ehalgad iofi^ piesbytLi 
ordiiiatus eat], e 1000 ric Foe, in Wr -VVulcker 155/^0 
SacenioSj aaceid Ctericus, preoat. <7x450 Pfov m 
Deuisch Neu^hiL (1906) S3 Thow shall do as Jtc pieate 1 
says, but not as Jie preste does. X483 Cath Ailgl 291/1 | 
A Preste, capellamis^ flamm ^ . sacantos, preshitey 1560 
PiLKiNGTON Expos, Aggeus D j b, They said it was neiiei 
good worlde synce eueiy shoomaker could tel the priests 
duty 1653 HoLCRon Frocopius^ Gothic JVms i li 6 For 
let Piiests or private men speake as they are perswaded, 

1 can say no other thing concetuing God, but that he is 
absolutely good 1807 Crabbe Par Peg r 7^7 Each vih 
lage mil has neaid the luflSan boast That never piiest believed 
his doctiines true 1813 Shcllev Q Mab iv 168 Wai is 1 
the statesman's game, the priest's delight. 1847 Jamls 
Convict iv, We are priests of different churches. 

b One whose office is likened to that of 
a priest, as a priest of nature^ of science^ etc. 

1697 Drydln Virg Georg ii 675 Ye sacied Muses Whose 
Pi lest I am, whose holy Fillets wear. 1803-6 Words \\ 
IiiUni, Imrno) i v, The Youth, who daily farthei fiom the 
east Must travel, still is Natuie's Piiest 1827 II\rl | 
Guesses (1859) 32 Eschylus and Austotle, Shakspeaie and I 
Bacon, are piiests who preach and expound the m>steiies 
of man and the universe 1850 Tennyson /« Mem xxxvii, I 
This faith has many a purer priest, And many an abler 
voice than thou. 

4 . A sacrificing piiest, a minister of the altai. 

a. In the Jewish church, and other pie-Chnstian 
systems (as used in the Bible, rendering Ileb. jro 
koheUy Gr. UpevSf L sacerdos) 

[<7950. see A* <7X000 Gop, Nicodemns x (Thwaitcs) 

Ba ewsedon fia ealdi as & ha maebsepreostas to Pilate he byh 
deahes s^ldis ] t xzoo Ormin 293 Aaion wass he ftri&ie 
preost Oft Issraaele heode Ibid 406 He [^^acaryas] u abs, , 
alls ICC hafe se^^d, God prest, & Godd full eweme. a xaoo I 
Cutsor M, 5584 (Cott.) Of [ludasj com kinges And of his ' 
broher leu! biedd, he pi istcs hat bair lagh lead. 138* Wyci ir 
Gen, XIV, 18 Melchi&adech, the kyng of Salem Toisothe be 
was the prest of the hei^est God — Ileb, vu i ^ 1535 
CovcRDALE Exod xxM, lo The mynistryngc sestimenieb 
of Aaion y* prest 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol \ Ixxviii, 

§ 2 Because the most eminent part both of Heathen^ 
ish and Jewish service did coiibisL in sacrifice, when 
learned men declaie what the woid Priest doth piopeily 
signify accoi ding to the mind of die fiibt imposei of thnt 
name, their ordinary scholies do well expound it to imply 
sacrifice x6xx Bibli yohn xix. ax Then said the chiefe 
Priests [Vulg pontifices, W\clii bischops. Tin dale to 
Geneva hye piestis. Rhe/n clieefe priests] of the lewes to 
Pilate, Write not, The king of Die lewes 1667 Milton 
P. L, XII. 353 Factious they [IsiaeliteM grow, But liist 
among the Priests dissension springs, hlen who attend the 
Altar. x86o Gardner Faiths IPorld II 713 The higli-puest 
and the ordinary priests were chosen exclusively nom the 
family of Aaron It was the duty of the priests to set ve at 
the altar, piepaiing the victims for sacrifice and offeiing 
them up on the altar x^x Encycl Bibltca rl 2052 Befoie 
the Exile there weie diSerences of rank among the priests ; 
but the chief ptiest was only pi wins inter pares , even 
Ezekiel knows no high priest in the sense of the Fnestly Code. 

b. Ill specific Christian use, The officiant at the 
Eucharist and other saceidotal offices. (Denoting 
the same ecclesiastical order as in 2, but with a 
specific connotation ) 

695-6 Laios Wihiiwd c 18 Preost hine clmnsie sylfnes 
so)>e, in his halsum higgle aetforan wiofode .Swylce diacoii 
hine claensie aizz^ ynltnnn 44 Hwen be preost inwiS be 
messe notelS gode>> licome 1466 in Archseologia (1887) L 
I 37 A hole sute of vestments for prest dekyn and sudekyn 
*548-9 (Mar ) Bk Com Prayer^ Communion, Rubric, At 
tile tyme appoincted foi the ministiacion of the holy Com 
munion, theJPiiest that shal execute the holy nunistery shall 
put upon hym the vesture appoincted for that ministracion 
Ibid,, Here the priest shall ttirne hym towaid those that 
come to the holy Communion, and shall save You that do 
truly [etc.], /bid , Then shall thys generall Confession bee 
made by one of the ministers, 01 by the prieste himselfc. 
x6s7 Sparrow Bk, Com Pi aver (1684) 217 [Of Euchaiistic 
iite in Eastern Ch ] When this Hymn of praise is finished, 
the Deacons with the Priest, set the holy Biead and Cup of 
Blessing upon the Altar Ibid 340 In lespect of this Sacri. 
fice of the Euchaiist, the Ancients have usually call’d those 
that oflTei it up, Pnebts. 2858 J H. Blunt {title) The 
Position of the Priest at the Altai X870 — Diet DocU 4 
Hist, Theol 591 The chief saceidotal function of the 
Christian piiest is to offer up on behalf of the people the 
Eucharistic Saciifice 1885 Lathohe Diet (ed 3) 691 It is 
the office of a piiest, according to the Pontifical, *to offer, 
bless, rule, preach, and baptise ’ Fii st, he is empowered to 
offei that sacrifice of the Mass which is the centie of all the 
Church’s worship, .He succeeds the Jewish ‘elder’ as well 
as the Jewish pi lest Hence he is called iepeus and sacei do^ 

— i e Saciificing priest but also piesbyiei — i e. ‘ eldei 
0. In a spmtual sense, applied (a) to Christ lu 
his sacrificial or mediatonal character, (After 
Heb, V, 6, vii. 15-21 ) (Cf. High priest i b ) 

^xaoo Ormin 361, & ec foirbi batt ke [Crist] wass Preost, 
Haefedd off alle pieostess. aij/pa Hampole /*W/ rrxix i 
pe piophet spekis of enst as of a prest, p&S sail offire. x^a 
Wyclif I/eb, vii 17 Thou ait a prest into withouten ende, 
vp the Oldie of Melchisedech, 1667 Milion X xr 23 
See Father, these Sighs And Players 1 thy Pi lest before 
thee bring. i68x-6 J. Scott Chr, Lfe (1747) 586 That 

individual Humanity, which as om Priest he offei ed^up foi 
us on the Cross. 17x9 Watts Ps, cx 17 Jesus our Priest for 
ever lives To plead for us above. 190X Bp Gore Body of 
Chnstwx % 3 (X907) 192 This means that all our prayeis 
and offerings have been united to the abiding saciifice and 
offeiedby the Heavenly Priest, 

(b) to all believers (after Rev. 1. 6), and to the 
Christian Church. 

VOL, VII. 


^382 W\CLir Rev 1 6 The which .made us a kingdom, 
piestes to God and to his fadir [1539 Bidll (Great) 
Bxoa XIX. 6 Ye shall be vnto me also a kjngdoitie of 
ptebtes & an holy people ] X626 Donnl 6erm iv (1640) 33 i 
Evuy man should come to that Altar, as holy as the PiiesL, 
for there he is a Pnest x8io J Blnson Bible I Exod 
\i\ 6 Urns all believeis aie, thiough Chust, made to om j 
God kings and piiests. x8j^ R C Moberly I 

Piiesthood vii. ^ 2 256 Then the Church is God’s piiest m 
the world and for the world Ibid § 3 279 If the Chiistian 1 
Church is a * piiest’, offering ‘sacrifice^ in the peipetual , 
Euchaiist I 

6. An official minister of a pagan or non- , 

Christian religion ; originally implying sacrificial 
fiinclions, but in latei use often applied to the | 
functionaries of any religious system, whether 
saciificial or not. . , 

<7x250 Gen, tS Ex 3922 Balaac king was foi -died foi- 
dan,. And sente after balnam 3 e piest. avgxi Citisor M I 
5412 (Cott ) ])e landes o bat lede, pat taght was for be 
preiste to fede 2382 WvcLir 2 xi 18 Mathaii the 
prest [1388 preestj of Baal, thei sleweu before the autei 
CX400 Deiti Proy 10784 In lono loly temple ..Theiein 
Pans was put with piestis of be laghe i6ox Siiaks JhI C 
11 11 5 Go bid the Piicsts do piesent Saciifice. 16x5 G 
S ANDYS Uiav 55 The Priest doth sometimes reade vnto 
them some part of the Alcotan. X732 Pope Ess Man if 27 
As Eastein pnests in giddy circles lun, And turn their heads 
to imitate the Sun. X796 H. Huntbr tr St •Pierre's Mud 
Nat, (1799) III 315 He had me educated by the piiests of 
the Temple of Osius. a\%zz E D Clarke Trav, Russia 
(1839) 70/t A party of the elder Calmucks, headed by their 
priest 1835 Tiiirlwail Greece I vi. 20X The teim piiest 
always related not only to some particular deity, but to 
some particular seat of hib woiship. x866 Tennvson 
Victim 1, Ihe Pi test in horror about his altai To Thor and 
Odin lifted a hand. 1885 W.R Smith in ^^^<7/ Brit XIX. 
730/x Oithodox Islam has never had real pnests, doing 
leligious acts on behalf of others.* 
tb. Applied to a Peiestjiss. Ohs, rare 
X599 Nashd Lenten Stnffe Wks (Grosait) V «6a She was 
a pretty pmckany and Venus priest, 1608 Shaks Per v 
1 Diana My Temple stands in Ephesus Theie when 
ni} maiden priests aie met together [etc ] 16x4 Chapman 

Masque Mid Temple w. Aiijb, A little more eleuate, sate 
Eunomia, the Viigine Piiest of the Goddesse Honor 
1 6. Allusively, To be (a person’s) priest' to kill 
him. ? Ohs (In allusion to the function of a priest 
in performing the last offices to the dying.) 

(The sense of q.uot c 1430 is doubtful.) 

[c 1430 Syr Getter, (Ro\b ) 3858 The Iren with the haw- 
berk met Right ageyn the self hiesc t Wei nigh it had ben 
his prest ] 1592 Kyo Sp Trag iii. ui, 37 Who fii st laies 
hand on me, ile be his Piiest 1593 2 Hen, VI, iii 

I 272 And to preserue my Soueratgne from his Foe, Say 
but the word, and I will be his Priest. ? a x8oo in Codes 
Simple .S'^n»zAr(i8io) 135 (Jam ) Syne claught the fellow by 
the bieast, An’ wi' an awfu’ sbak, Swoie he wad shortly 
he his piiest 

II. Transferred senses. 

7 . A mallet or other weapon used to kill a fish 
when spent (Chiefly in Ireland.) Cf 6 

i8sx NEWLAND^zTXtfji^tfg' ^ Fly •Fu7itng2Zeciu>ie,Pt test, 
a shoit wooden mallet, whose offices are required when the 
salmon is in extremis 1900 W. Senior Pike Perch xi 
17s The baton, or short cudgel, used to perform the last 
offices for captured fish is still called the * piiest*, the name 
lingering, perhaps, more in Ireland than m England or 
Scotland 2906 Macm Mag Nov 28 Lydon lifted an 
iron thole-pin for a ‘priest gave a couple of decisive taps, 
and then laid it on the boaids of the boat 

8. Anglvn^, Name for a kind of artificial fly. 

2867 F, Francis Angling x, (1880) 369 The Piiest is a 

good geneial fly 

8. A fancy breed of pigeons, of vaiious colours. 

2904 Times 6 Jan 8/5 Pnests, buds rarely seen nowadays 
at exhibitions 
III atti zb, and Comh 

10 . a. Appositive (— that is a piiest), as pHesl- 
asUonovieij -chaplain^ -doctor, -hermit, -king, 
-hiight, -monk (~ Hibromonach), -noble, -philo- 
sopher, -poet, -prime, -staiesman, -victim, b. Of 
or peitaiinng to a priest or piiestsj priestly, sacei- 
dotal, as p) lest-death, ^ -flock, -kingdom, \-hnen, 
-massacre, -trap. Also Priestcrapt o. Objec- 
tive, mUrumental, etc., as priest-baiting, -catchei, 
-haihouring, -hunter, -taker, pnest-catching adj. 

(all in reference lo the tieatment of R. C. pnests 
under the penal laws) , pi lest-strrver (one who 
strives or contends with a priest) j piiest-edncateil, 
-guarded, -hating, -led, -prompted adjs. Also 
PRiEST-RrrDER. d Special combs, (often with 
pi iesfs) f priest’s bonnet, name of some plant 
^ piiesfs hood)', priest-oap, priest’s cap, 

(1?) ht, a cap worn by a priest, {fl) P'ortzf an 
outwork with three salient and two re-entrant 
angles; tpriest('s) crown, an old name for the 
dandelion, from the bald appearance of the recep- 
tacle (like a priest’s shaven crown) when the pappus 
IS blown off; priest-fish, the black rock-fish 
\SehasUchthys mystinns), common along the Pacific 
co,ast of N. America; priest’s bole, a secret 
chamber or hiding-place for a ('Roman Catholic) 
pnest (in times of the penal laws) ; priest’s hood, 
a name for the wild Aium {A, vzaatlatum), from 
the form of the spathe (cf. Monkshood) ; priest- 
ill, the ague (<*«/) (Halliw, 1847-78) ; priest-m- 


the«palpit ss priest's hood (the spathe representing 
the pulpit, and the spadix the pnest) , priest(’s) 

I pintle, (a) ^ prec (fiom the form of the spadix 
of. CUOKOO-PINT) , (b) a name for Oit/its mastula 
or other species of Oi chh , priest-vjoar, in some 
cathedraL, the name of a vicar choral who is a 
priest ; a minor canon. 

1899 Q Rev, Api 456 'Ihe aowd cheei Fully joined the 
sport of * piiest baiting. t68s J Chamberlaynp CofftrC, lea 
iV Choc 7 Ihe Bernes grow on a tieemuch like oui '‘Priests 
Bonnet 1704 J VSkstvcis Lex, I eclm,l, BonttetaP7e\tie, 

01 the *P7 test's Cap, in Fortification, is an Out-work ha\ inq 
at the Head three Saliant Angles, and two Inivaids. 2887 
R B. Irwin in 4 Leaders Civ JVai III 595 Paine 
attacked at. the strongest point of the whole work, tlie 
pi lest-cap near the J ackson 1 oad 1809 Daily News 14 Sept. 
6/4 Rabbi— , attired in white lobes, hound by a girdle, and 
surmounted by the scarf and pnest cap of white alk 1688 Sir 
J Knatchbui LD2<i!?y in JV, 4 Q 31a Sei. (1864] VI. a/x We 
should pay that respect to oui *Priest-catchei s they expected 
att our hands xB86 J GillowZxi^ ^Biog,Htst Eng, Cath 
1 1 531 One of those objectionable omcials called puisuivants 
or piiest-catchers 1644 Met cuntis Cwtcus 17-25 July 587 
He would have nothing to doe with such spriest catching 
Knaves iSs^Nicholas Papet s (Camden) II 133 Wee found 
him besett close with Walter Montague, his Spriest chap, 
lame 1483 Cath A71H, 291/1 ^Preste crowne, qnedam 
hetba vel flos 2530 Palsgr 258/3 Prestes ciowne that 
ilyeth about m somer, baibedien. 1598 Florio, Amho^ 

Also Dandelion, Pnests crown, Swines snout, 
Moiikshead or Dogs teeth 2897 Hazlitt Ourselves 6j 
The *Priest-Doctor has, like the Barber-Surgeon, re- 
linquished his double function <7x200 Ormin 489, & talde 
]a3hess ’'prestefiocc Comm all off ha twa prestess. 1848 
Eliza Cook He that is without Sm 1, A simple creed, 
Whose saving might has no ^priestguarded bound 2894 
Fishwicic Hist, Leoies 222 * Pnest iarbour mg was soon 
amongst the most prolific causes of an est and imprisonment, 
£1440 Alphabet of Tales 128 ]>e maister of his felowship 
went & sniafe hym vnto a *pieste hermett x66o Pcpys 
Diaiy 23 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain to he iii 
the *piiest’s hole a good while 2850 E. Warburion R, 
Hastings II 18^ Thii» was one of the old places of conceal- 
ment called Priests Holes. <71526 Grete Herball ccxv, 
N J b/i Some call it ’^estes hode, for it hath as it were a 
cape & a tongue m it lyke serpentyne of dragons. 1875 
Foley Rec Eng Ptov i>oc yesiis L r. 493 Mr. Wiseman 
got the ^pnest-hunters to come thereat midnight with their 
band, Daily News 28 May 21/2 It is knownalbo a? Wake- 

Robin, Cuckoo Pint, and Lords-and- Ladies, but neither of 
these names describes the plant so well as the quaint *I^iest- 
in-the.Pulpit x866-7 Baring-Gould Cur Myths Mid 
Ages, Prester John (1894) 46 The reports of the piety and 
the magnificence of the *'Priest-King [Prester John). 1877 
J, E Carpenter tr Tide's Hist, Reltg, 55 Lower Egypt 
throws off the yoke of the pnest-Kings of Thebes 2895 
Sayce Patriarchal Palestine iii 74 [Abram] had lestored 
peace to the country of the piiest-king [Meldiizedekj 2905 
Expositor Mar 285 The character assumed by the Mncca- 
baean ^priest-kmgdom. x8a6 W B. Andrews Exam 
Fox's Cal Plot, Samts 47 The cause for which the *pnest- 
knight and the duchess-gentlewoman suffered x(^o Milton 
Etkon XV Wks 1852 III 451 Those /^Pnest-led Herodians 
with thix blind guides are in the Ditch already 2872 G 
Macdonald Sonn cone yestis xviii, Despised ! rejected 
by the priest-led roar Of multitudes 1 x^x Reg Piivy 
Council Scot I 17S Thre fardellis *prest lynnyng, allegit 
schippit be Anthonie Tnciane. 2721 Shaftpsb. Charac 
(1737) I, 86 Much less wou'd you have cariy'd on this 
magophony, or |^iiest -massacre, with such a bai batons 
zeal 1882 T. E. Bridgett Hut Euchanst in Gi Bnt, II 
267 Regulations regarding the private masses of the ’’priest 
monks 287a Baglhot PJiysxcs ij Pol (1876) 38 'Ihe policy 
of the old ’^pi lest-nobles of Egypt and India 2721 Shaftesb 
Charac (1737) III. 76 *Tw.ts satisfaction enough to the 
spriest philosopher 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11 Ivi. 222 The 
first kinde is called in Greeke Orchis in English 
. ,*Priest pintetl Ibid iii vii 323 This plant Is called in 
Latine Arum in English also it is commonly called Aron, 
Friestes pyntdl, CockowpintelL x688 R Holme Atmowy 

II 56/1 A Dog-stone flower .is generally known by the 

name of Pnest-Pintle, or Goat-Stones, ^ 2805 Pop, Set 
Monthly Aug 440 The *’priest-poet, appointed eulogizer of 
the deity he serves, is the fust poet 2877 J E Carpenter 
ti Tieh'^ Hist Rehg 56 The conflict of the Ethiopian 
*priest pi inces was in part national 1839-53 BAiLtv Festus 
XIX 271 As guiltless , As is the oiacle of an extinct god Of its 
■’’■priest-prompted answei x86o Pusrv Proph.zj He 
says not, they were *pnest-strivers, but weie like priest 
striveis, jpersons whose habit it was to strive with those who 
spoke m God’s Name 1679 Bradley in R Mansel Narr 
Popuh Plot (t68o) 49 She heard the said ^wton was a 
^'Priest takei i68x Drsdicn hpa-msh. Friar ill. 111. 36 
A *Piiest-trap at then dooi lo lay, For holy Vermin that m 
houses pi ej' i69B Exped Pnnee of Orange vn Select f?. 
Harl, Mtsc (1793) 471 The pnnee commanded Di. Bmnet 
to order the »priest-vicars of the cathedral, not to pray foi 
the prince of Wales, 2837-^ Act i 6* « § 39 

Any spiritual person, being Prebendary, Canon, Piiest Vicar, 
Vicai Choial, 01 Minor Canon in any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Chmch 2902 Crockfords Cler, Direct p Ivii, Exeter , 
Pnest-Vicars, a Coiporation 2895 Gladstone in xg/A Cent. 
Dec. 1074 T'he recovery of this race ,is by a ’'Priest-Viciiin 
foreshadowed in ancient piedictions. 

Priest (prist), Vn [f. piec. sb ] 

1 . inh To exercise the ministry or functions of 
a pnest. Also to pnest ti ? Obs, 
ri400 Apol Loll 34 Piestis )>at piestnn wel be |»ei hade 
woijji dowble honoi 2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 

I 158 Courteis become prestes nought knowynge but the 
dycej They pieste not for god, but foi a benefyee 2643 
T. Goodwin Chist set foi th lao Chnst had not been an 
High-Pnest, if he had not gone to heaven, and Pnested it 
there too (as I may so speak). 

2 irans. To make (any one) a pnest ; to ordain 
to the priesthood, admit to priest’s orders. 

1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 97 'lyllhe be of lawful! age to 
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be pry^tyd xfioS Kennedie Ffyivww Dunlay2f^ Thow 
wcii pie'itst, and ordamt be Sathan For to be borne to do 
thy km defame. 1581 J Bell Haddon's Attstu Osor, 285 
One Steplien was made Pope, who. doth first unpi lest, and 
aftetwardes ucwpnest agayne alt such as Const before him 
had priested. *647 Trapp Comm Fhtl i 1 And >et how 
eager were our late factours for Rome to have pnested us all 
1823 Bp. J. Jeh® in Forster Lt/e App 721 Deacons seeking 
to he printed, must evhibit thetr letten of orders. s8^ 
J. H Wylie Hut Eng. Hen. /F, III 394 John only 
in deacon's oider'>, hut he was priested by Cardinal Brogny 

i* A To bless as a priest see Priested below. 
Hence Prie'sted ppl a., (<z) oidained to the 
priesthood ; f J>) blessed by a priest (quot. 1603 ) ; 
Pne sting vdi. sb , (a) the function of a priest, 
priestly ministration , ordination to the priest- 
hood, 

1550 CROwr FY Inform Petit, z For l>k causes do our 
ministers appl>e themselues to pnestyng, because theylyke 
wel the ydelnes of the lyfe. 1603 HARSAErjP^yJ Imfost. 
Bo To have a ptecious paste of priested gloves [such] os 
they may use against any Sparrow-blasting or Spnte*blast- 
ing of the Devil. 1609 Bp W Barlow Ausiv Nanteless 
Caih. lasJHad She not lelied too much vpon the Priested 
sort, berFnd had not beene so sudden nor vnkinde X64X 
MiLTONi Prtl Efisc ^ Bearing the image of God according 


to his ruling, jmd of Christ according 


pnesting xBpx 

S kIosTVii”t«»7if/r« ix, It was the anniiersary of my 
ordination, and the day of my pnesting 
Priestal Cpn*stal), a. 9 are [f Priest sh. + 
-Ah] Pertaining to or having the character of 
a priest or priests ; sacerdotal. 

1839 J- RoGEJi<i Aniijio/opr xvii §2 340 Apparent priests 
may be not really pnestal 1848 Chee\ er iVami, Pilg> 
xxviii 184 The matter has ended in the establishment of a 
pnestal republican despotism. 

Priestcraft (prfstkraft). 

1. The ‘ craft' or business of a priest ; the exercise 
of pnestly functions. (Now only as an etymological 
nonce-use ) 

1483 Setll ofCausRdxo 2 May, MS (Jam ), To the wp- 
holde of devyne service at the said alter oukhe and dayhe, 
and to the priestcraft at the alter as effeirs 1900 in Ch 
Uimes 9 Mar, 267/2 ‘Craft* means, art, dexterity, skill. •• 
Priestci^ m a good sense simply means the diligent and 
able exerdse of priestly funcuons. 

2 Pnestly craft, or policy; the arts used by 
ambitious and worldly priests to impose upon the 
multitude or further their own interests. 

xS8x Dryubn Abs 4- Ackit. t. x In pious times ere priest* 
craft did b^in X 70 o Tolakd Cliio x. Religion's safe, with 
Pnestcraftis the War 1796 Bp Watson JJ/A/s {ed e) 
197 The extreme folly, to which credulity and priestcraft 
can go. x8^ Lytton Pampm i vui, I would preset ve the 
delusions of priestcrafi;, for they are serviceable to the mul> 
titude 1869 L. ScHMiTE in SwitEs Diet Gr ^ Rom. 
Aniiq 838/2 Freethinkers and unbelievers looked upon the 
[Delpbic] oracle as a skilful contrivance of pnestciaR which 
had then outgrown itself. 

Hence Pxie* 8 tcraftiy a , characterized by piiest- 
craft. 1846 Worcester cites Ch. Oh. 

PpiestdomCpristdorn). [f Priest +-DOJf.] 
fa. The office of priest, priesthood Obs. f b. 
With possessive, as a mock title (cf. Priestshtp), 
Ohs. c The rale or domiiuon of priests, rare. 

xgaS Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 135 b, He was cursed 
and loost the kyn^ome and also the prestdome. 1588 
Mmfrei Efiisi, (Arb ) 26 , 1 wouldeprayeyour pnestdomes 
to tell me which ib the better scholler 16x5 Sir E Hobv 
Cnr?y-eomhe ui 130 Your answer puts the nose of your 
Pnestdome dean out of loyiit, X871 H B 'EovaiKYi Living 
Poets The people tiucified by king craft and pnest-dom, 
1895 Crockett Bog My tile i 1 20 It is a mistaken belief 
that pnestdom died when they spelled it Presbyteiy 

fimosterly, a. Obs. lare^^K [app. ad. G. 
priesterlich^ f. pnesiei Priest sb. + -hch^ 
s* Priestly. 

1535 COVEROALE Exod xix. 6 Ye shall be vnto me a 
presterly kingdome, and an holy people 

tPne’Btery. Obs nonce^vd. [f. Priest + 
-EUY,] Priests collectively , a body 01 company 
of priests, {coniemptmiis ) 

1849 MfLTOK Etkon. i, The King among all his priestery, 
and all those numberless volumes of their theological distil- 
lations, not meeting with one man or book of that coat that 
could befriend him with a prayer in captivity, 

Pidestess (pr/stes), [f. Priest sb +-ess 1 , 
taking the place of the eailier Priesteess.] 

1, A female pnest; a woman who holds the 
position and performs the functions of a pnest, or 
(loosed) of a minister of religion 
x&3 Creech in Diyden's yuvenol xiii (1697)336 He goes 
to Delphos, humbly begs Advice , And thus the Priestess 
by Commaud replies 1709 J. Johnson Cleryym VadeM 
11. 99 Piiesitesses or women-piesidents are not to be consti- 
tuted in the church 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav (1760) II 
416 In the next room are the heads of Livia Augusta veiled, 
and a piptess of Cybele 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat {1834) 
II, 45t The gifted pnestess among tlie qualcers is known by 
her gieen apron 1884 Sir S St John Hayti v 184 He 
[Salnnve] made considerable presents to the tVaudouvl 
piiests and piiestesses. 
b. Jig. and iransf. 

*7.^ Epil Sat. n 234 Her pnestess Muse forbids 
the Good to die, And opes the temple of Eternity, i8xx 
jU M Hawkins C^iess ^ Gerir 1 loi If mistresses of 
families will make their own passions their idols, they can 
seldom hope for virtuous priestesses to serve the altar. 
1817 Ladv rnsmm France i. (1818) I 48 Pretty 
are tossed into the carriage windows .while the little 
priestesses of Flora offer their gratuitous prayer of ^hm 


vo\age*. 1850 Tennyson In Mem iii, 0 Soirow, cruel 
fellowship, O Priestess in the vaults of Death 
2. A pnest's wife {colloq^ 

jqog Mrs Manley Secut Mem, I 158 The Pnestess 
flounced out of the House, call’d for her Coachman, and bid 
him put in his Horses, for away would she go 1778 C 4 r^» 
in Ann. Reg oxyj/ci The Jew pnest of the Hambuigh Syna- 
gogue, m lenchurch-Street, was divorced from his priestess. 
Hence Prle stessliood, tbe ofiSce of a pnestess; 
the system of priestesses. 

1841 C E Lester Glory Eng II 139 When one of the 
SIX, .happens to die, the temaining five fill up the void , and 
thus the priesthood, or, rather, pnestesshood, lives on in a 
sort of corporate immortality. 1887 H R. Hawns Light 
o/Ages V, 14s The priesthood and pnestesshood were as 
perfectly oiganised. 

t Frie'Sthead. Forms, see Priest: also 4-0 
prestede, -bed. [f Priest sh +-head.] ~ next. 

«X300 Cursor M 21695 Quen strijfwas bute Jie preisthede 
In baa dais mang be luus lede cryi'^ Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxxii ifustm) 62 Of bar prestede he had hade, Bot seruice 
til ydolis he made cxaoo Apol Loll 30 Biforn bat 
presthed was hied 1533 Gau’ Rtcht Vay 36 S, Paul writis 
. of his (Christ’s] halie preistheid and saenfis Co\ er- 
13ALC Mai. HI keadmgy Off the abroracion of the olde 
leuiticall presiheade 1556 Citron Gr (Camden) 96 

Thomas Creme some tyme archebyshoppe of Cantorbeiy 
was degradyd of bys archebyshoppecrieppe, & presthed 
X588 A KiNGtr CawwiHJ’ no The onlie Prince of 
ye priestheed of God. 

Friestkood (pn stihud). Forms : see Priest 
and -HOOD; also 4 prestod, -holdj 6 -wood© 
\ 0 ^.priosthdd^ i pUost^ Priest sh. + -hadj -hood ] 

1. The office or function of a pnest ; the condition 
of being a priest ; the order of pnest 

a 900 tr Bsedds Hist. 1 vii. (1890) 34 Da gelamp beet he 
sumne Codes mann preosthades \ong. clencum quendamj 
on gestlihnysse onfeug cxooo Aldhelnt Gloss. 3692 in 
Napier O E Glosses 08 Clencatus^ preosthades c 1380 
Wyclif JFhs (1880) 58 who euere come)? to prestod, Ibid 
78 Nowe, whanne presthold stondeb m peny clerkis, 2387 
1 REVisA Higden (Rolls) IV 105 Symon preost of be temple 
and bisshop, bou^te be preosthood of AppoUnus duke of 
Phenicia. Ibid., 125 He haddc renewed b® principalte and 
be preosthode, CX440 Pronrf. Pam 412/2 Pieesthood, 
presbiteraius x548^> (Mar ) Bh Com Player, Ordering 
of Priests^ Reuerende Father in God, I presente unto you, 
these persones presente, to bee admitted to the ordre of 
Priesthode. x66a Stiilingfl. Orig. Sacr ii, vii. § 12 
When an order of Priesthood diffeient from the Aaronirall 
should be set up 1729 Law Seitous C x (1732) 142 He 
therefore is like him that abuses the Priesthood 1865 
R, W Dale few Temp xiii {1877) 139 It was these cir- 
cumstances that made the priesthood of Melchiredek unique. 

k The pnestly office of Chnst, of his Church, 
or of believers. 

2382 WycLir Heb, vil 24 [Christ], for that he dwelle 
into withouten ende, hath euerelasWng presthod. x68x-6 
T Scott Chr Life (1747) III 130 To explain the Priest- 
hood, and Pnestly Acts of our Saviour. 2851 Pusev Lei 
to Bp London 25 In His abiding Priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedech, He pleads, in Heaven, what He has com- 
manded us to plead on earth. xB68 Lynch Rtvtihi cx 11, 
And the pale Victim, in the strife. Eternal priesthood earns. 
2897 R C Moberly Mimsteited Pnesihood lu 87 The 
true rationale and the true distinction (within the inclusive 
priesthood of the Christian Chuich Body) at once of the 
piiesthood of the Christian layman, and of tbepiiesthood of 
the Christian minister. Ibid. 111 §2 251 Ihe Church’s 
priesthood being in its mnei truth the priesthood of Christ, 
IS a substantial leality, 

c. The pnestly office personified. 

>393 Langl. P. PI C. XXII. 334 Giace deuysede A cart, 
hihte cristendome, to carien borne peers sheues, And 
made pieesthood haiwaide ^2420 ^Lydg. Assembly of 
Gods 839 Preesthood theym folowyd with the Sacramentes, 
And Sadnesse also with the Commaundeinentes Ibid 1426, 
I4S** etc 

t d. With possessive, as a mock title for a priest 
1593 Shaks ^Hen F/, ii.i 23 What, Oardinall? Is your 
Priest-hood giowne peremptorie? 

2. The office or order as embodied in or repre- 
sented by the persons holding it; hence, The 
system of priests ; the or a body of piiests 

1377 Langl, P PI. B xv. 93 Ri^t so out of holicherche 
alleyuelesspiedeth, There inparfyt presthod is piechoures 
and techeres. <;x4oo Desir Troy 11778 Ihe glemyng of 
gold, bat glottes here hertis puttes the pouei of piisthode 
abake xSm Bible (Great) i Ttm iv. 14 The layinge on 
of handes by the auctoiyte of presthode 2678 Drydcn 
& Lev in i, Oh, why has priesthood privilege to 

he, And yet to be believed ' 2756-7 tr Keysler's Trav 
(1760) I, 4x5 This seventy IS easily accounted for from the 
dignity assumed by the pnesthood, i8ao Byron Mar Fal 
I 11, But the priebts— I doubt the piiesthood Will not be 
with us 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxxi 361 Sacred books 
used by ihe piiesthood and laity of Mongolia. 

tiansfandjfg 1382 Wyenr xPet 11 g ^e ben a kynd 
chosun, kyngly presthod, holy folk [2526 Tindale, a chosen 
generacion, a loyall presthod) 2805 W Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. HI 257 Schemes of public instruction may hire the 
hteiary priesthood of philosophy, to all the seivihty which it 
imputes to the Christian clergy 190X Bp Gorl in Hatly 
18 Oct 6/7 Iheie must be a pnesthood of medicine 
Priestia’iiity. nonce-Txtd [Humorously f. 
Priest aflei Chrtstiatniy,’\ A hostile appella- 
tion for a pnestly system or doctrine. 

27*0 T. Gordon {title) Pnestianity, or a View of the 
Disparity between the Apostles and the Modem Infeiior 
gergy. 2823 Parr Let to R. Odell Vlkt 1B28 VlII 224 
He has a larger shaie of pnestianity than of Christianity 

t Frie stisk, a. Obs. [f Priest sb, + -ish 1.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a pnest, 
pnestly, sacemolal, (Chiefly contemptuous ) 


2529 Supplic. to King (E E T S ) 4 S No neade of longe, 
prystishe prayers iSS3 Becon Rehqnes of Rome (1563) 
26 b, Pope Siricius ordayned priestishe ordeis should not 
be geuen altogether at one time, but at sundrye tymes. 
1560 E Hake Newes Powlcs Chwckyarde F vij, Much 
lesse that I depraued haue all Preachers so attyide In 
Piiesti&h weedes, as Popelings were 

Friestism (prPstiz’m). [f Priest sb. 4 -ism ] 
The system, spirit, methods, or practices of pnests; 
sacerdotalism (In hostile use.) 

2842 Mi AIL 111 NonconfW 145 Pnestism, the fiist-born 
child of worldliness and hypocrisy 2887 J Parkpr in 
Chr World 4 Aug 589 All pnestism is bad, whether in the 
Establishment or in Nonconformist churches. 

Friestless (prf sties), a. [f. Priest sb.-v 
-less] Without a pnest; not having, or not 
attended by, a priest. 

2297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 12301 Euere lokede bis bin gels 
wan nil were voib idriue, Prestles horn was wel wo bat Ini 
nere issuue. 1879 Barino-Goui d GeiinanyW 145 In these 
priestless parish churches, at the hour of mass the congie- 
gation assembles 2885 Fairbairn Catholicism Rom. d 
Angl iv (1899) 169 It stood among the ancient faiths as a 
strange and extraordinary thing— a puestless religion 

Friestlet (pifstlet). [f. as prec 4 -let] 
« Pbiestlino I (Contemptuous.) 

1B80 Vern Lee Sind Italy 157 Dapper liteiaiy piiestlets 
redolent of bergamot and sonnets. 2883 Comh. Mag. 56$ 
The priestlets in the tram of a bishop 

Friestlike (pu'stlslk), a {jxdv.^ [f. as piec. 
4 -like] Like, or like that of, a pnest, resem- 
bling, pertaining or proper to, characteribtic of, or 
befitting a priest ; pnestly, sacerdotal. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace iv 702 Than Wallace . . Arayit him 
weill in till a pieistlik goun 2559 Aylmer Harhorowe O ivb, 
Let your portion be priestlike and not piincehke. x6oo 
W Watson Eecacoi don (1602) 345 A very learned, religious, 
and pnesthke apology xfiw Shaks Cor v, i 56 We haue 
supplei Soules Then in oui Pnest-hke Fasts a x8ax Keats 
Last Sonn , The moving waters at their pnesthke task Of 
pure ablution round earth’s human shoies* 1832 Carlyle 
Misc (1857) II. 289 There is something pnest-hke m that 
Life of his 

B adv. Like a priest, in the character or 
manner of a pnest 

2565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Fatih 152 Hazard their luiinges 
rather then go pnesthke 2622 Shaks Wint T 1 11 237, 
1 haue trusted thee With all the neeie&t things to my 
heart, as well My Chamber-Councels, wherein (Piiest-hk^ 
thou Hast cleans’d my Bosome 


Friestliness (pr? stlmes), [f Priestly a. 4 
-NESS.] Pnestly quality or character 
z68x Whole Duty Nations 22 Cloath’d with that Denomina* 
tion of Pnestliness, use hath appromiated to it. 2870 
Disraeli Lothair xliv, The Bishop, had now to restrain 
his exuberant pnestliness 2897 R C Moberly Ministerial 
Priesthood vu §3. 263 Ihe true pnestliness necessarily 
cariies with it the pastoral character the real pastoral 
character IS but an expression, in outward life, of pnestliness 


Friestling (prf stliq). [f. Priest sb 4 -ling 1.] 

1. A little, young, petty, or insignificant pnest. 
(Usually contemptuous ) 

2629 Maxwell tr Herodian (1635) 286 This brave young 
pnestling as he sacrificed, and caperd about the Altars, 
was cunously eyed of all 2648 Milton Obsem Art Peace 
Wks 2851 IV 570 Ihe Rebellion which was even then 
design’d in the close purpose of these unhallow’d Priest- 
lings. x8x6 Southey in Q Rev. XIV 352 For the purpose 
of conciliating the good will of the pi elates and piiestlings 
x866 J H Newman Gerontius iv, 29 Such fudge, As priest- 
lings prate, Is his guerdon 

2. A person weakly or servilely devoted to a priest- 
hood or pnestly system, rare. (Cf. •worldling') 

2720 Gordon & Trenchard Independ Whig (1728) 179 
It IS no Wonder that weak People now a*days should believe 
m Priests, and not in Chnst; should be Priestlings, and 
not Christians. 2907 xoph Cent Mar 464 The priestlings 
of the Centre exclaimed that the finger of God had done it 
Friestly (pifstli), a. [f. Priest 4-ly1: 
m OE prdosthcl] 

1 Of or pertaining to a pnest 01 piiests ; sacer- 
dotal , t in OE., canonical ( jobs .). 

e 2000 Coip Chr Coll. Comb MS, igr, 150 Eac ic mingie 
b»t hi jjemunon b»s preostlican regoles 2535 CovERDALr 
I Esdias vni. 55, I weied them the golde & the syluer & all 
the prestly oinamentes of the house of oure God 2562 T 
Norton Calvin* s Inst 11 vu (1634) 256 They are all endued 
both with Priestly and Kingly honour 2642 Impeaclmt 
Wren in Rushw Hist Coll 111 (1692) I. 354 Some of which 
he did against his Pnestly Word given to the said Patrons, 
or their Friends, in verbo Sacerdoiis. not to do the same. 
17B2 Priestley ( 7 om(// Chr I xi 224 Lactantius said little 
. of Chnst’s pnestly office 2838 1 hirlwall G? xi II 
6 The tribe which has been taken for a priestly caste xSgx 
Marq Salisbury in Daily News yaa. 6/x Pnestly rule 
IS the great vice of the lehgious organization ; it is the 
attempt to use the influence gained by teacheis of religion, 
by virtue of their holy mission, in the furtherance of secular 
ends xgot Bp Gori Body of Christ iv § 4 (1907) 25s The 
fathers clearly see that the priestly action of Chnst is now 
m heaven 


^ b. Pnestly code, in O. T. criticism : A name 
given to one of the constituent elements which 
recent criticism finds in the Hexateuch, and holds 
to constitute the framework of the whole in its 
existing form. Also called Pi tests' code, Priestly 
wntwg^; so Prteslly writer, the writer of this 
[2892 Driver Introd Lit O. Test 9 By Ewald it was 
teimed the * Book of Origins ’; by Tuch and N5ldeke, from 
the fact that it seemed to form the gioundwork of our 
Hexateuth, the ‘Grundschiift’, more recently, by Well- 
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fiausen, Kuenen, and Delitzsch, it has been styled the 
Priests’ Code’ This last designation is in strictness ap 
plicable only to the ceremonial sections in Ex. — Nu,. It 
may be represented conveniently, for the sake of brevity, 
^ ^ ^ Woods in Hasitngs' Dtct 

Siole II, 365/2 Thus we find three distinct codes— the 
Covenant code (C), the Deuteronomic (D), the Levitical or 
Priestly (P) Ibid 368/2, P The Priestly Book The most 
striking general characteristics of P xgoo Carpenter & 
Harpobd-Battcrsby HexaUuch I. xiii 121 The Priestly 
Code, The large extent and the complicated character of 
this gieat collection raise many problems 1901 Etu^cl 
Bihhca II 2050 The characteiistic feature m the hypothesis 
of Graf is that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deu- 
teronomy, so that the order is no longer Priestly Code, 
Vahwist (JE), Deuteronomy, but Jehovist (J% Deutero- 
nomy, Priestly Code. *903 Expmior Tan. 68 The district 
is termed by the Pi lestly Writer the ‘Steppes of Moab 
2 Befitting or characteristic of a priest ; like that 
of a priest. 

1304-S in Brand Hist Ntweasih (1789) I 641 Such 
honest conversation,, as., shalbe thought convenient and 
piestly. 1608 Shaks Per iii. i. 70 Hie thee whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her 1903 A. C. Benson Leii 
(igo6) 25 He [Newman] had little of the priestly hunger to 
save souls. 

8 . Having the character or aspect of a priest; 
such as a priest is or should be ; like a pnest. 

*465 Maro, Faston in /», Lett, II 243 A prystly man and 
venusly dysposyd. 183a Cari ylc Remm (1881) I 51 John 
Johnston, ihe piiesthest man I ever under any ecclesiastical 
guise was privileged to look upon 
4 Holding the olBce of a pnest ; that is a puest. 
P> lastly writer, in O T criticism , see i b. 

18x7 Shce.1 cy Rev, Islam xii, ix, Scared by the faith they 
feigned, each piiestly slave Knelt for his meicy whom they 
scived with blood. 

Prie'Stly, adv rare, [f Priest jd.+-LY 2 ] 
In the character of, 01 m a way befitting, a pnest, 
c 1400 A^ol, Loll, 59 pat pey be polid to minister prestly 
oper sacraments 1493 Festivall (W de W 1515) 170 b, 
How blessyd ben preestes sayth he [S. Bernard] yf they 
picestly lyue 151X CorsT harm Conf 4 Re/, Bivb, 
Pnstes nat lyuynge pristly but secularly, to the vlter and 
miseiable distinction of the chuiche, 1755 J. Siiebbcarc 
Lydia{ij6^) II. 78 His peiuke was priestly smait. 

+ Prie'stress. Obs, rare [Late WE,prestresse^ 
a, OF. prestresse (mod. p 7 ‘^ljesse)f f. OF. presire 
Priest +• - esse ^ -ess ^ = Priestess. 

X480 Caxton Ovids Met xi 11, There serued giete plente 
of prestis and pnesteresses. X490 — Ene^dos x\ii 66 Thyas 
y“ grete prestiesse X603 Holland Ptutarch's Mor 866 
The pnestiesse of Mineiva in Athens, Ibid, 1301 
Priest-ridden (prrst|i uVn), ppl, a. Also 
-nd Ubs, or arch ). [f. Priest sb, + Ridden 

ppL a!\ ‘ Ridden *, i e managed or controlled by 

a pnest or piiestsj held in subjection by priestly 
authority 

a, 16^ Waturhovsc A/ol Learn, 82 That pusillanimity 
. which by many in our Age scornfully is called Priest- 
iiddenness a<s 1 may so say, their term being Piiest-iidden 
when they expiess a man addicted to the Clergie x68x 
Dryden 6pMits/i Fnar ii in. Was ever man thus priest- 
iidden? 1705 Hickbringill Pnest C9, 11 via 80 Nothing 
but the Redemption of the Priest-ridden Laieiyfrom Priest- 
ciaft Slavery and Tyranny could have perswaded me to 
this ungrateful. Toil. 18x8 Scott Hrt Midi, xi, I have 
been abroad, and know better than to bepiiest-ridden 1849 
[s&o press-ndden Prcss sb * 15] x8(S4 Burton Seoi Abr 

I. v. 290 note, The Scots are called a priest-ndden people, 
yet their most esteemed jests are against the clergy 
P X664 H. Morc Myst tmq, 4x1 Which . they endeavoui ed 
to keep as ignorant as they could, that the People might be 
the more patiently Priest-iid 17x4 Mandevillb Fab, Bees 
(1733) 1 s6o Men [may] be., religious the’ they refus’d to 
be priest-rid x86o Reads Cloister ^ H, (i86x) II 28 Not 
tlie first fool that has been piiest-rid, and monk>bit. 

Hence Prle*8t-xl ddennesE^ the condition of 
being priest-ndden. So {mnee-wds,)^ Prie'st-rlid- 
ingr, the domination or tyranny of ptiests; Frie'st- 
Tide traits. (rare\ to control as a priest. 

1653 Pnes^rldden^ess [see above], 1705 in W S. Perry 
J/ist Coll, Amer, Col Ch, 1 . 156 Common aversion against 
Priest-nding 1733 Revolution Politicks 111. 59 ’Tis well if 
they don’t piiest-nde you 

Priestsliip (piTstiJip). Now rare, [f. as 
piec. f -SHIP.] The office of pnest ; also as a mock 
title • = Priesthood i, i d, 

1643 Sir E Bering Sp, on Relig, 96 The Kingship and 
Piiebtship of every paiticular man. X648 Milton Observ, 
Art Peace Wks, 1851 IV, 572 We know your classic Pnest- 
bhip lb too gnpple, for ye are always begging xB6B 
Browning Ring * Bk vr. 1442 My salutation to your 
priestship I x8m Goddaru in Mission, Herald Jan 27/1 
The priestship for this temple descends from father to son. 
Piiest-shire. Hist, rare, [repr. OB,, prdesisclr^ 
i, priest. Priest sk-rscir. Shire.] A district to 
which a priest ministered . a term equivalent to 
‘ pansh ’. 

cxooo Eccles, Inst c. 14 in Thorpe Anc Laws II. 410 Ne 
spane nan meesse-preost nanne mon of oSre cyreean hymysse 
to his cyican, ne of oSre preost-scyre laeie, bet mon hys 
cyrean gescce 1844 Lingard AnglO'Sax Ch (1858) I iv, 
IK iioie} These districts allotted to priests were called 
priestshircs. 

t PnestybuloRS, a Obs, rare^\ A pun on 
Prostibulous, meretricious (also in Bale) 
igso Bale Imase Both Ch, xui. H uj, Their more then 
levnsh ceremonies, their pnestybulous pnesthoode^ theyr 
vowing to haue no wiues. 

Prleue, prieve, obs. f. Proof and Prove. 
Prife* var, Pbive v, Obs, Priflfe, obs. f Privy a. 


tPrig, Ohs Also 5-6 prigg, prygfge 
(7 prydg). [App. another form of Sprig sb, (nail). 
Cf. Prag (?) - Sprig, brad (usually collective). 

1410 in Rogers Agnc ^ Prices (1882) HI. 447 (Wye) Tile- 
piig 6200 @ m/ ro 1411 Ibid , Wogh png nails Tyle png 
1415 ihid., (Charles & Rowhill) Prignail 1420 Ibid. 448 
(Lullington) Pngg 1460 Ibid 453 Pngs. 14^ CJmrchw 
Acc Si Dumtads, Canterb, (1885) 12 Item payde for 
pi ygge and lathe iiy/f. 1548 Hawhhurst Ch,Acc in A rclueoU 
Cant V 61 Payde foi pi ygge and iiayls mj" iiij^ i6ix MS 
Acc Si. Joints Hosp , Lauteib , For a thousand of piydgs 
xvnjd Comb, MS Acc St, Joints Hasp,, Canteib , 
Payd for a piyg hammer y d 

Prig (png), sb^ Now dial Also 6 pryg, pi, 
prygges. [Origin unascertained. Cf. Pig 
A small pan of brass or tin , see also qnot 1 674 

xsxx Pleadings Duchy Lancaster (1896) XXXll. 53, 
v biasse pottes, ly pannes, nj prigges. 1573 Lane, Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) III. 60 Ffyve pannes and twoo piygges or 
lyttel pannes 1636 Farmgton Papers (Chetham Soc ) 15 
Apperteymnge to the Kitchen, 2 Priggs X674-9X Ray S ^ 
h, C Woids no A Pugge, a small Pitcher this is I sup- 
pose, a general word in ine South Country, 1703 Thorlsry 
Let to Ray Gloss (ED S }, Pngge, a little brass skellet 
Leeds Merc Sttppi x6May(£ D D ), Putt* png on t’fire 

Prig (png), {a') Also 6 prygg, 7-8 prigg. 
[In blanch I originally Rogues’ Cant, of obscure 
ongin cf. the cognate vb. Prig v’^ It is not clear 
whether the other senses (which appear more than 
a century latei) arose out of i, or repiesent, as 
IS possible, a different word; in either case, the 
history of their sense-development is uncertain, 
they are here arranged chronologically. (If there 
should prove to be two separate words, the deriva- 
tives Priggish, Priggish, Prigster, will also con- 
sist each of two distinct words.) 

In the following passage Baxter ^ays on this word as 
agieeing with the initial letteis of PRoud IGnorance, 111 
which, and the want of Chribtian Love, he sees the cause of 
excommunication, persecution, and schism 
1684 Baxter Twelve Argts,%x6. 29 The woildly PR. IGs 
and the uniuly PR IGs by Persecution, and by causelebs 
Separation and Alienation, have done the hurt ] 

I. 1 1 . Rogues* Cant A tinker. Obs, 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 59 These dronken Tynckers, 
called also Piygges, be beastly people 

2 slang A thief. Now usually a petty thief. 

16x0 Rowlands Martin Mfarlall (Hunter Ci.)42 That did 
the prigg good that biugd in the kisome x6xx Shaks lymi 
T. IV iiL loS Hee..m{uried a Tinkers wife and (bailing 
downe ouer many knauish professions) he setled onely 111 
Rogue some call him Clowne Outvponhim* 
Pi ig, for my life Png he haunts Wakes, Faires, and Beare- 
baiUngs x^xj Shirllv(^i(/Z?) An Excellent Comedy, Called, 
The Piince of Priggs Revels, or, The Practices of that 
grand Thief Captain James Hind 1743 Fieiding J Wild 
-»i. v, The same endowments have often composed the states- 
man and the Png . for so we call what the vulgar name 
a Thief. 1831 Lvtcoln Her, a8 Jan,, Serenely thieved the 
nightly prigb. 1838 Dickens 0 Twist xliii, Why didn't he 
rob some rich old gentleman.., and go out as a gentleman, 
and not like a common png, without no honour nor glory I 
1843 Miall in Nonconf II 66 , 1 am a png. Sir . 1 lives by 
prigging whatever I can get, 1874 W. S Gilbbkt Chanty ir, 
D’you »t at quarter sessions and sentence poor pngs ? 

H. slang coUoq, 

+ 3. A spruce fellow, a dandy, a fop ; a coxcomb. 
1676 Etiieredge Man of Mode in in, What spruce png 
IS that ? 1688 SuADWELL Sqr A Isatia i 1, Thou shalt shine 
and be as gay as any Spruce Prigg that ever walk’d the 
Street 17^ Steele Toiler No 77 F i A Cane is Part of the 
Diess of a Png, and always worn upon a Button 1788 V 
Knox Winter Even, I. in iv. 264 The dealers in silks and 
satlins might adopt some good hints from pngs in pulpits 
1835 [see Priggish a 2] 

t4. A vague teim of (Jislike or disrespect. Obs, 
(But peih closely allied to 6, as a censouous and didactic 
peisoii who made himbclf disliked ) 

X679 Shadwell True IVtdqw Ded. Aij b, A sensless, 
noisie Png 1695 Congreve Lavejbr L, v. vi. What does 
the old Png mean? I’ll banter him, and laugh at him, and 
leave him xtoo T. Brown Amusem, Ser, ^ Com, 135 
Theie’s that Old Png my Father, ..as sound as a Roach 
still xyxa Addison Sped. No 403 rs Well, Jack, the old 
Png [Louis XIV of France] is dead at last ? 1730 Royal 
Remarks 2t They said.. Doctor Puzzlepate [was] an Old 
Put, and my self an Old Prigg. *749 Chestert. Lett, (1792) 
IT 218 What does the old pug threaten then? 

1 6. In late 17 th and early i 8 th c. . Applied to a 
puritanical person, a precisian in religion, esp. 
a nonconformist minister. Obs, 

In quot. 1693, *-Yoang Mr. Png* may have been so called 
in sense 3, fiom his self adornment But Jeremy Collier 
treats him as a Dissenting minister see his Short View 
Immor Stage iii (1698) 102 and Defence (1699) 65 
[1693 Congreve Old Bach iv» 11, Young Mr Png he is 
a wanton young Levite, and pampereth himself up with 
Dainties, that he may look lovely in the Eyes of Women, . 
while her good Husband is deluded by his godly Appearance ] 
ax704 T. Brown Sat French ^TiV^Wks 1730 1 . 59 In. thy 
old age to dwindle to a Whig, By heaven, 1 see, thou’rt in 
thy heart a pug xyao-i Lett.fr, Mists Jrnl. (1722) H. 
212 He may be as subtile as a young Png, who held forth 
for two long Hours against Episcopacy X744 Z, Gbly 
Notes Butler^s Hudibras i i xo, I have heard of. a Pre 
cisian.., who after the Res toration^ rebuking an orthodox 
clergyman for the length of his hair , he [the clergyman] 
replied, ‘ Old Png, I promise you to cut my hair up to my 
ears, provided you will cut your ears up to your hair 175* 
Adventurer No. 12 p xi A formal png, of whom he knew 
nothing but that he went eveiy morning and evening to 
prayeis. x7Sa A Murphy ^ //*« JVw/ No 8 The Sec- 
tanes, who are in Possession of this Plac**, aie entitled Pngs 


0 . A precisian in speech or manners ; one who 
cultivates or affects a propriety of culture, learning, 
or morals, which offends or bores others ; a con- 
ceited or self-important and didactic person (Only 
in later use including women.) 

1753 Smollett Ct, Fathom (1784) 57/1 The templar is, 
generally speaking, a png, so is the anbe. both aie dis- 
tinguished by an air of petulance and self-conceit, which 
holds a middle rank betwixt the insolence of a first-rate buck, 
and the leai ned pride of a supercilious pedant, a 1771 Gray 
Lett, Alphabet Wks 1843 V, 220 Now a pert Prig, he perks 
upon your face, Now peeib, poies, pondetb, with piofomid 
grimace. 177B Johnson 7 Api in . 5 ‘AreyW/, Harris, however, is 
a png, and a bad png (Boswell) He says th mgp in a foinial 
and abstract way to be sure a 1805 A C^arlyle A utobiog, 44 1 
1 he clergy are in genei al , divided into bucks and pngs . . 
The pngs are truly not to b^endured, for they are but half 
learned, aie ignorant of the world, nairow minded, pedantic, 
and overbearing, 1824 W. Irving T, Trav, I 256 The 
school ivas kept by a conscientious png of the ancient 
system 1828 Blackw Mag, XXIII 372 The peculiar im- 
pudence ingiained into the natural disposition of the png. 
1872 Geo Eliot Mtddletti xi, A prig is a fellow who is 
always making you a present of his opinions 1877 Mrs 
Forrester Mignon I 39 The ideal woman is a png xSyg 
Trollope Thackeray v 129 The virtues are all theie with 
Henry Esmond, and the flesh and blood also ,But still 
there is left a flavour of the chniacter which Thackeiay 
himself tasted when he called his hero a png 1897 A cademy 
Suppl 20 Nov iir/i A png may repent of his or her wa>s 
and yet not be able to turn fiom them, and so at last we 
find her confirmed in her priggishness 
b. Jig, Applied to a thing considered priggish. 
1873 Browning Red Cott Nt -cap 49 Only, I could endure 
a transfei just Of Joyeux churen, exchanged for yonder 
png, Our brand new stone cream-coloured masterpiece. 

7 atlrib 01 Comb in sense 6 a. «= ' of a prig 
01 pngs’, as png-man ufaclory ] b, appositive 
= 'that IS a png’, as prtg-parson^ -Readier, 
-puppy i ^scoundrel] c, png-napper {Rogues* 
Cattt) see quot ^21700. 

A XTOO B. E Dtct Cant. Cieiu, Png-napper, a Horse- 
Sleafer; also a Thief-takei [So 1723 New Cant Diet] 
1728 Swift Let. Publ, Dublin Wkly Jrnl 14 Sept,, lo 
laugh at all the pug puppies that could not speak Spanish. 
1785 Trusler Mod, Times I 139 A smait png preacher of 
twenty-five x824-9LA^DOR/;MA^ xiii Wks 1846 I 
80/2 Cowper, possessed a rich vein of iidicule, opening it 
on pi ig pai sons, and graver and woi se impostoi s 1889 Sat, 
Rev x6 Feb 184/2 The subtle and fatal influences of the 
prig-manufaclory 2904 A Lang Tent^son viil 187 He u> 
that venomous thing, the png scoundrel 
B adj (from attnb. use in 7) =» priggish, precise, 
propier, exact, rat^e, 

*77S S J* Pratt Liberal Opm Ixxxv, (1783) HI, 129 
Stockings .and buckles of so modest a pattern* that they 
utterly discarded all the vagaries of the mode , yet weie 
they png, prim, prue, and parson ly. 1872 H W Beecher 
in Chr Woi Id Pulpit II 341 That., which is contained in 
our system of trig and png theology. 

Hence (from 6) Pri‘gdom, Pxi'GThood, the state 
or condition of a png or pngs ; Pri’ggess rare^ 
a female png, 

1878 Besant & Rice Monks Thehma iv, So you really 
think, that my son. will dum the livery of pngdom, and 
talk .like other people 1884 J HAWTHORNEiv Hawthorne 
^ Wife I 120 He steered equally clear of the Scylla of 
pngdom, and the Charybdis of recklessness x8oo Longm, 
Mag Mai 532 Unwholesome little pragniaticaf prigesses 
xq/db Daily Chon 31 Aug 3/2 George Washington’s heroism 
has always hovered uncomfortably near the legion of pug- 
hood 

Frig (png), v}- [In sense i, goes with Prig 
3 -J, both being orig Rogues’ Cant Branch H 
may be a different and even earlier word (m which 
case the derivatives Prigging, etc. will also consist 
of two words) ; but nothing has been ascertained 
as to the origin in either sense. 

(Some compare sense 4 with It. preg-are to pray, beg )] 

1. 1 . irans To steal. {Tkieoei Caul.) Now, 
usually said of petty theft. 

(In early instances often in reference to horse stealing ) 

1561 (implied m Prigger^ and Prigman] 1567 Harman 
Caveat (X869) 42 A Prig^er of Prauncers be horve stealers ; 
for to prmge signifieth m their lai^uage to steale x^x 
Greene Conny Catching v Wks, (Grosart) X. 78 He be- 
stiides the horse which he piiggeth,and saddles and bridles 
liim as ordeily as if he were his own. 16x6 Bullokar Eng. 
Exp , Pngge. to filch, to steale x6 , Tom O^Bedlants Song 
(L.), The palsie plague these pounces When I png your 
pigs orpuflen. x8ia Sporting Mag, XXXIX 210 It was 
Dilly’s boast, Uiat he had not for many years worn a single 
article of diess that had not been prigged. 1840 Barham 
Ingol Leg Ser 1 Jachd. Rheims, And the Abbot declared 
that, ‘ when nobody twigg’d it, Some rascal or other had 
popp’d in, and pngg’d itl * i8pi E. Roper Track ^ 
yVA//xxvi 387 Anecdotes ,,'pngged* firom comic papers 
Mod SchooUoy slang, Who has prigged my pencil ? 

2 . ? To plunder, to cheat. 

x8x9 Sporting Mi^, III. 213 The President, .shook hands 
with me, and trusted I should soon prig the London cockoies. 

IX. 3 . intr. To chaffer, to higgle or haggle about 
the price of anything. Sc, and north dtal 
*5*3 [implied in Prig-penny], ^i6ao Z Boyd Zion's 
Flowers (1855) S4i I wiU not pngge, I will not you deceive. 
1632 Rutherford Lett (1671) 447 As the fiank buyer who 
cometh near to what the sellei: seeketh, useth at last to 
refer the difference to his will, and so cuttethoff the conise 
of mutual pnggmg Madam, do not pngge with your frank- 
hearted.. Lord. x68i CoLViL Whigs Supphe (1710) 78 The 
love of Pelf, makes them piigg for Milk and Eggs, Put in 
their Broth, Cocks halfs, and Legs. 17SS Ramsay Ep, J, 
Clerk x6 In comes a customer, looks big, Looks generous, 
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auil acorni* to pn£ *786 BtitNb Sngjt y 106 Men 
wha grew wise pnggin owre hopa an’ raibins* x8^ IM 'c- 
TAca%RT GaMovid J^ncviL 387 Some merchants alter not 
the price of their goo^, let the bujer prigg as he niaj 
2825 Brockett *V C. Glo^s , Prig, to plead hard tn a bargain, 

'to haggle about termSj to try to diive 
a hard bargain. 

163a [see prec ] a 1688 J. Renw ick St t m , etc (1887) 431 
O come and lay all down at his feet and prigg not with 
Him. x6o» Scot Eloquetu^e 11738) 106, I see 

Christ will not prigg with me. 1703 D WiutAMSOs Sarw 
hej: Gen Assevi^ £dvi 59. I pray that none of Nobility 
or Gentry prigg with God in this matter 

o. trails. To png doivn, to try to beat down 
(the pnc& demanded, or the ^rson who demands it). 

1833 m Bag. Dial, DiU s v., [He’l] cttle sair to png >ou 
doun 1903 Ibid , He’s be sure to png doon yor pi ice 

4 {jitr. To make entreaty, beg, importune. 

1714 WoDBOW Corr (1843) 1 ^ 553 Many think it w^s 
very great imprudence to pri^ so with the A^embly 
from rile throne upon this head 1755 R ^Forbes AjaJC^^ 
{Poems Buchaa\ Fa.t gars you then, mischievous tyke » For 
this propine to png? x8i8 Scott Hri Midi xxiv. To tell 
us that the poor lassie behoved to die, when Mr John Kirk, 
as civil a gentleinan as is within the ports of the town, took 
the pains to pngg for her hinisell 190X G Dou clas H 3. 
Green Shviters 297 He pugged and prayed for a dose o 
thewhi^^. , r. N 

*t* 6. intr, (Sense uncertain : qiiot. not Sc ) Oos, 

1633 Webster Devils Laiv-Case i 11, Let none of these 
come at her .Nor Deuce ace, the wafer woman, that pngs 
abroad With mmJc.melons, and malakatoones 

Hence Fn*fir&ra<blo a , that may be pilfered. 

Z900 * Mau0 Mar\ov ' Mow Garden grew X03 Lay aside, 
from, hedgerows, corners of field or other prigable parts, 
some rolls of turf. 

'f Vvig% V ’ Obs, or dial, [Origin obscure , perh. 
variant of Pbick v, Cf. Sc,prig’me-damtp=ViMCK- 
ME-DAiNTY, prigga trout a stickleback.] 

1. intr slang To ride; « Pbiok z» ii. 

1567 Harman Coeoeat (x869) 84 To prysge, to ride. 1609 
Dekker LafUlwrne «jf* CawUedight Cij x6xx L Barry 
Ram-Alley i. B iv. Some of our clients will go png to hell 
Before our selues. a 17008 E DkUCani Crev), Prigging, 
Riding 

2 V^S, To dress adom: cf Prick v so, 
Pbikk vP 3 . 

1845 S. Judd Margarei i iv, He's no more use than >er 
pn^ed'Up creepers [vines]. 

slang. Also 6 -ar. [f. Pbi& 

One who pngs ; a thief. 


pngglng coYcomhe seen ’ One might have beat him dumb 
now in this, humour, And he d ha gnnn d it out still. 

PriggisE (pri gij), » D- ,1^10 ^ + -“hO 

Having the character of a png (in vaiious senses), 
fl Dishonest, thievish Obs, Cant, 

«x7ooB F.,Dict Cant Crm, PnggiUt,Vaxe^vv^\ 
t 2 . yDandjish, dandified, coxcombical, Obs 
170* Stleli* Fnneralw (1723) 62 Minor Geneial Turn, 
no, Po\ Trim sounds* so seiy short and Piiggish-'that my 
Name should be a Monosyllable • lySS J Shlbhlarl 
Lydta{^^irp\\ 116 ITie piiggish affection of > on thin old 
covconib, the earl, is so insipid and irksome, that it is 


charging this priw pngginge person to walke bis horse well 
. This peltynge Fnggar .walkethe his hotse vp and downe 
tyll he sawe the Gentleman out of sighte, and leapes him 
into the saddell, and awa>e he goeth a xnayne 1591 
Greene Coimy Catch n (1592) 3 The Priggar is he that 
steales the horse 1673 [see Cackler] 01x700 RE Dtii 
Cant Ciew, Thieves 17x2 J Shirley Trt I Fit, 

Black Pi of ess , AJPngger of Cacklers . . steals the Poultry 
t trigger Obs rare, [?f, PBiGt>.2] A rider, 
s^c A mounted highwayman. 

1 1600 Day Be^ Bednall Gr i ui C1881) ai He wo’d be 
yoyr prigger, your prancer, your high-lawyer 
Piggery (prigan). [f. Prig 
T he action or conduct of a png (Peig sb.^ 6 ). 

x8xq J VViLsos m Blaekoi Mag, XIV 501 This particu- 
lar piece of priggery x885 Sat Rev 10 Apr 318/2 The 
Bayard of India did enough good work to make all right- 
minded men ready to forget his self-nghteousness and (to 
use plain language) his pnggery x886 D Hannay Adm 
Blake 1. (1888) 9 Ihere was hypocrisy and spite and aend 
puggery on the side of the Parliament 

Pri’gging, M, sh, slang [f. Prig 2 ; i + -ura 1 ] 
The action of Prig z/i, a. {Thteoed Cant,) 
Stealing , m mad, slang, petty thieving, pilfering. 
frigging laiv or lay, thieves’ trade or way. 

x»i GKEEiiK Conny Catch 11 (1592) 3 Ihis base villany 
of Prigging, or horsestealing 1627 E F. Mist Edv) II 
lx<58o) 82 U he Scots, that love not rest, delight m prigging 
1799 spa H Pub, Jrnls III 353 Three boys brought in 
for pngging of wipes [pocket handkerchiefs). 1850 Autobtog 
Bi-^itrBoy §g He had tried the prigging, and had been 
nabbed four times, and had been twice on the milk 
XS9K Greene. Camiy Catch ii Wk^ (Grosar^ X 75 The 
d^covery of the Prigging Law or nature of horse stealing. 
ibid 87 1 n Pngging Law The towling place, A Ududloxws 
1829 Blackw, Mag, XXVI 131 As from ken to ken I was 
going, Doing a bit on the pngging lay. 

b. Higgling or haggling about price or terms ; 
hard bargaining 

xSm [see Prig v * 3), x6S4 A Gray Cf, Salvation (175^ 
129 Take xt and have it, and there shall be no moie pug- 
ging. 1821 foseph the Booh-bfau 81 The pngging o’er, — 
me penny down Admitted, beef is bought anon 1889 
Barrie Wtndam in Thrums xviii 169 , 1 wondeied at her 
want o' pnde in pnggm’ wi’ him. 
iPri ggingiA^/ G. [f Prig®.i + -ing 2.] That 
pngs, a Thieving; b. haggling. 

iS^ [see Prigger *]. X599 Sanovs Europse Spec. (1632) 

J19 Sundry of their pngging and loose Friers .have robbed 
their Convents of their Church-plate and Repositoiies 
c 1020 Z. Boyo Zwds Flowers (1853] 55 Wee merchands ai e, 
weeare not priggmgmen x668 Rollc Abudgm 1. 73 Thou 
art a pngging, pilfering Merchant, and hast pilfered away my 
Corn and my Goods x886 J. R. Rccs Divers, Bh, worm 
IV. 136 The works of the pngging author of Tnsiram, 

1 0 . r Connected with Priggish 2. Obs. 
a 1625 Flctciicr Nice Falout iv. 1, Was ever such a 


* Y&a-*' * 'OO * ■ 

3 Precise, paitiailar, conceited, pragmatical. 
x7Sa Foote lasts ii. Wks 1799 I ai, I adoie the simpli- 
Lity of the ainients‘ How unlike the present, puggiih, 
prick ear’d puppets' 1816 Scon lam. Let 22 Nov , ihe 
foiehead has not a nan ow, peaked, and pnggish look 
which strongl> inaiks all the ordinaiy poitiaits [m bhak- 
speie] 1836-9 Dickens Sk Bos, Mr. Minns, He was 
always exceedingly clean, precise, and tidy , perhaps some- 
wiiat priggish X869 Pall Mall G 7 Jan 12 There is, ,110 
moralizing of that offensively piiggish kind which the 
instinct of bo^s teaches them to despise and mistrust 1898 
Sir E Monson in Tunes 7 Dec 5/2 At the risk of being 
branded by that terrible epithet ‘piiggish’, which is, I 
suppose, held in some quarters to be the antithesis of fiank . 

Hence Pn garishly adv , Fxi'gglshness. 

1834 Taifs Mag I 56/1 Foi the * compliment extern ’ of 
Cockney pnggishness and petty intellectual pretension, 

look at Lord S . 1835 [see Priggish a 2] X847 Mus 

Gore Castles m Atrv , ' It is with great regret *, said J, as 
pnggishly and consequentially as became an Esquiie 1873 
bYMONDS Gfh, Poets viiL 262 The pnggishness of iipslait 
science bad to Aristophanes the air of insolent 11 religion 
ifc6 Bancroft U.S "V Ivii 171 A good secondary 
offirer, pnggishly exact in the mechamsm of a regiment, but 
unfit to plan a campaign or lead an army 1898 Spectator 
19 Feb 268 Pnggishness is narrow mindedness, with a 
turned up nose 

Friggism (pri giz’m). [f. Prig + -r&ir ] 

1 1 , Professional thieveiy or rogueiy. Obs 
1743 Fielding f, Wdd i 111, An undeniable testimony of 
the gffeat antiquity of Pnggism Ibid iv lu, While one 
hath a roguery (a Pnggism they heie call it) to commit, and 
another a roguery to defend 

f 2 (Sense obscure.) Obs 

1754 A hluBPHY Jinl No 86 At a Boaid of 

Pnggism held Jiere, it was pretty warmly debated whether 
a Gentleman acquires moie Honour by whoiing than by 
gaming ? 

3. Pnggishness 

ax8o5 A Carlylc Auiobiog 481 The minister, an old 
bachelor,, who had such a nnxtuie of odd qualities in his 
composition, such as pnggism and pedautiy, with the 
affectation of being a finished gentleman 1837 Hucurs 
Tom Brown i 11, That your great Mechanics” Institutes 
end in intellectual pnggism 1891 Times 14 Oct 13/6 The 
pnggism of inteUectual pretension is the one unpardonable 
sin 

Prighte, pnjte, obs pa t of Pritoh v, 
t Pri gmau. Obs, In 6 pryg-, pridgeman. 
[f. Prig 1 + Man sb i] A thief ; = Prig sb 3 2, 

1561 Awddlay Fiat Vacab (1869) 3 A Prygman goeth 
with a stycke in h^ s hand like an idle peison, H is propertye 
IS to steale cloathes of the hedge or els filtch Poultry 
1567 Hot ace Episi ir 11 Hij, A piidgemau from 

him pryuilie his money did purloyne 

fPrrgnet. Obs rare^K [app anirreg dim of 
Prig sb \ perh. after Posnet.] A small png or 
brass vessel. 

1570 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 228, 17 Api il One spiltell 
ij piignetts xij> 

t Frig-penny. Sc. Obs. [f. Prig 3 + 
Penny.] One who pngs or haggles for pence; 
a hard baigainer. 

XS13 Douglas ARnets vin Prol 98 Sum png penny, sum 
pyk thank wyth privy promyt 

t Fri'gster. Ohs. [f Prig v?- + -ster.] 

1 *= Prig 3 4 or 6. 

x688 Shadwcll Sqr, Alsaiia iii. 38 If you meet either your 
Father, or Biothei, or aiwfiom those Prigsters, stick up thy 
Countenance 17x4 C Johnson Ciuw/o' -La wwv i. Hah I 
Thou ait a very pretty metaphorical piigster 

2 A thief, a pilferer ; = Prigger 1. 

ax8o7 G S Ckkcy S ong* Eveiy man his Mods'* v, The 
Players a Printer of every kind, 

Priis, pwjs, obs ff. Price, Prys. Priket(e, 
pnkkett, Prikle, obs. ff. Pricket, Prickle. 
t Frill, sb?^ Obs [app related to It ptrla,pti lo 
‘a childes top, a gig, or twirle’ (blorio) (cf 
Pibocettb), and piob. lo Pirl ] A whuligig, 
or top that one spins, 


o wnyrgyg ), giraculnm [a X500 Medulla G> am, m Promp 
ParvAi2 note, Giraculnm, a pirlle J 
Fnll (pril), sb,^ Now local, [A phonetic variant 
of/wVujPcRL, a small rill. Cf. Prills;,] A small 
stream of running water ; a nil. 

tfo3 J Davies Microcosm. (Crosait) 12/2 Each mluer 
Prill ghdine on golden Sand 16x4 — Eclogue 150 By 
'mong the Pihbles plods x6io R Vaughan 
{Uile) hlost Appioved And Long experienced Water-Workes 
Containing Tne manner of Winter and Sumraei -drowning of 
Aledow and Pasture, by the aduantage of the least Biuer, 
Brooke, Fount or Water-prill adjacent, 1862 lemple Bar 
Mag. VI 464 Tints of orange-brown, coloured the prill of 
'c7 wayside. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shiojsh JVoid-bk , Pull, a streamlet of cleat water, a nil. 


a lunnel from a spiing [1903 »» from 

Wore , Shrop , Heref , Radnor, Glouc ] 

+ Frill, sb^ Obs rare, [Oiigm doubtful , perh 
a generalized use of the proper name Pftll, short 
for Priscilla, which according to Elworthy is very 
common in West Somerset. Cf. Gill j/; 4 ] a 
girl, a lass. 

1587 M Grove Pi lops ^ Hipp. (1878) 78 The change of 
dames within the court For Countiey piilles Ibid 83 
Though that she be a countiey prill, no weight thereof doth 
stand Thinke you that some those Courtly dames are not 
of countrey land ’ ^ 

Frill, sb 4 Mining [A local teim in Cornwall ] 
1 . In Coinish copper-mining : The neb copper 
ore which remains after cobbing and separating 
the infenor pieces, 

1778 Pryce Mtiu Comnb 263 The 1 educed Copper, or as, 
It lb moie usually called by the Cornish ashayeis, the Prill, 
will be found beneath the slagg /^j</,The refining the 
pull lb a very nice opeiation 1839 Dc la Blche Rep 
Ceol Cot tmall, etc xv, 594 At present the copper ores 
are bioken or spalled as before, and divided into pieces of 

f ood 01 e, commonly termed pulls 1875 lire's Dai Arts 
I 80 Detaching from each piece the infeiior portioub» and 
thus foiming piul or best dradge ore 

2 Hence, A button or globule of metal obtained 
by assaying a specimen of ore in the cupel. U, S 
and Colonies, 

1864 in Wi BsiLR x88o J Percy Mctallutpr, Silver if 
Goldi 249 Examination of the Silver ‘Prills foi Gold 
One 01 more of the ' pulls ’ are flattened out by hammering, 
and heated with dilute nitric acid [etc ] 
t Prill, sb 5 , obs. vanant of Brill sb ^ 
x668 Charliton Onomasi 145 Rhombus sqnammosus 
Tuibut, Bretcoulv, Bret, oi Pull 
t Frill, Z' Obs raie [app a variant oi pirl, 
Purl v . sec Prill sb mO , To flow, spirt, purl, 

1603 Stow \YV (ed 2) 269 An Image of Diana, and 
water conuayd fiom the Tlianies prilling fiom her naked 
breast for a time, 

[Prill, prile, m Pom Pose 105S, app. si scribal 
error , ? for }nll or pnek ] 

Fri’llion. Mining, dial [? Related to Prill 
sb,"^, or to prill vb. dial. (Cornwall), to mix ] An 
inferioi tin extracted from the slag. 

[X778 pRYCD Mttu Cornub 263 The pillion (for so all Tin 
recovered out of the slags is called) bee Pillion ^ 1 1825 
Hamilton Diet Terms o/Art, Piilltan, m Metallurgy, tin 
extracted from the slag of the furnace is tlius naiiieU 111 
Cornwall X839 Url Diet Arts 1249 The scori«e aie 
stamped in the mill, and washed, lo concentiate the tin 
grams, and from this ricii mixture, called pttllion, smelted 
by Itself, a tin is protuied of \ery inferior quality 1892 
Black's Guidi, Cornwall 53 The slag is pounded, stamped, 
and washed, and the tin, or ptiUion, exti acted fioin it is 
again smelted 

1 FriiUi sb?- Obs, Also 6 prym(me, [Origin 
obscure , the sense and date are against connexion 
with Prim a,"] A pretty girl or young woman; 
a paramour, 

1509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1874) I. 250 Than must he 
have another pryinme or twayne 15x4 — Cyi 4- Uplon- 
dyshm (Percy Soc.) 2 Aboute all London there was no 
piopre prymllut long tyme had ben famybei with hym 
c 1520 Bk Mayd Entlyn 42 in Hazl E P P IV 84 With 
suche woides douse Thys lytell prety mouse The ionce 
lusty prymme She coude byte and whyne, c 1530 Micks, 
comer in Hazl. Dodsley 1, 181, 1 would that hell were full 
of such prims, As Jane, Kate, Bess, and bybtl 2573 G 
Harviy Letter-bk (Camden) 102 So pretty a prim of every 
limme [1847-78 Halliwell, Prim, (2) a neat pretty girl. 
Yorksh {Obs , Eng Dial. Diet )] 

Frim, sb,‘^ Now local, [ajjp , like Primp, 
shoit for PRTM-PRINT ] A name of the privet, 

*573 Tusser Httsb (1878) 33 Set prime or prim, set boxe 
like him. x6io G Fletcher Christ's Vnt, n xliv, How 
her watchman, arm'd with boughie crest, A wall of prim 
hid in his bushes bears X629 Parkinson Patadisus 445 
Ligustrum—PnTixvait or Pruiet 1828 C^eannGloss (ed 2), 
Prim, privet, ‘ipindle tree, Ligustrum %nelgate, 1845-50 
Mrs Lincoln Led Bot, 137 The prim or privet is found 
growing wild in some parts of New Lngland. 

Frim, tb,^ Obs. or dial, [orig app. a slang 01 
cant word. Related to Prim a, and Prim v,, q v.] 
A formal, precise, or ^stuck-up’ person 
a 1700 B E Diet Cant Ctew, Ptim, a silly empty 
starimt Fellow 1876 Blackmorl. Cupps III. xii 192 A 
prude, or a piim, she would never wish to be 

Pnm., sb^ rate, [f Pbim v,] The act of 
primming or screwing up the mouth. 

«x82S Mrs Sherwood in Moulsion Tracts IL No 3* 
II When a peculiar puin of the mouth was observed m the 
good housekeeper, the subject which had excited these 
symptoms was never pursued any further. 

Prim, sb,^ dial, (See quot.) 

<11825 Forby Voc, E Anglia^ Pnm, very small smelts. 
So called at Lynn, where the smelts are remarkably fine* 
Frim^ a, [Goes with Prim sb,^ and v , : fee 
the latter,] Of persons, their manner, speech, etc, • 
Consciously or affectedly strict or jirecise ; formal, 
stiff, demure. 

1709 Steele & Swirr Taller No 66 ? 4 A spruce Mercer 
IS farther off the Air of a Fine Gentleman, than a downnght 
Clown I indeed proposed to flux bimj but Greenhat 
answer’d, That if he recovered, he'd be as prim and feat as 
ever he was 1727 Gay Be^, Op ii iv, As pnm and 
demure as ever I 178. Sheridan Sch, Scand, Poitnut, 
Tell me, ye prim adepts m Scandal’s school. 

Bfresford Miseries awn Life (1826) xviii. viii. 148 Xne 
next figure 15 that of a pnm hfiss of la or 13, 1833 Ht* 
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Martineau T’. Tyne i lo Setting his lip m a prim form 
1838 Mrs Carlyle (1883) I gt Pretty fdinbh for a 
pnm Quakeress *885 Bl\cic jy/iife Heather 1, His cos- 
tume was somewhat piini and precise 

b. Ofthmgs Poitnal, regular, stiff. 

1771 H W\LPOLL VeHue's Aueui Paint IV vii 137 
Ihe gaiden in its turn was lo be set fiee fiom its pnm 
legiilanty, that it might assoit with the wilder country 
without. 1796 Mobsl Amer, ircog 1 399 In many plaLes, 
their foie'll trees havenioie the appearance of a pnm hedge, 
than of tiinbei 18S3 Belton Est vn, A square 

pnm garden, aiianged in paiallelogramb 

c. Comb,, as pnm-vmithed, -seeming, -set adjs. 

*738 Prompter 21 Jan 2/2 Will she give Room to the 

pi ini-seeming Wife, orthe less-cautious Widow’ *899 IPeetnu 
Gas 12 June 1/3 Then Foice scarce hid, with a pnm-set 
lip, the length of its eager tooth 

Frim, v, \Pnm vb , pnm sb 3 , and prim atlj , 
appear to have come into use m the end of the 1 7tli 
and beginning of the 1 8th c , the vb being evidenced 
in 1684, the sb a 1700, and the adj m 1709. The 
sb. appeals fiist as a cant word, and m this capacity 
iL may have been used before the vb. But the latter 
IS the first of the group lo appear 111 Dictionaries • 
see qiiots, 1706 and 1721. Johnson knew the vb. 
(m sense 2 b\ and the adjective. (He thought the 
vb. derived fiom the adj., and the adj. a contraction 
of primitive,)] 

I intr (also to pnm it). To assume n formal, 
precise, or demure look or air ; ‘ to set the mouth 
conceitedly’ j prim up, to biidle up, set the face or 
mouth firmly, as if to repel familiaiities, 

*684 OrwAY Atheist iii, A vain, pert, empty rogue, That 
cau prim, dance, lisp, ot lie very much 1703 Rides Lttnliiy 
206 A Ltid^r will Prim it, or bridle it up, or pull off hei Glo> e 
to shew a fine Hand. 1706 Phillips. To Pnm, to be full of 
affected Ways, to be much conceited syzi B ur i y, Pnm, 
to set the Mouth conceitedly, to be full of affected ways, 
1748 Richardson Clarissa IV 99, 1 tberefoie wink'd .at 
her. She piimm'd, nodded, to shew she took me. 1781 
^iML D'Akulay Lett 22 Sept, Tell dear Kitty not to pi nil 
up as if we had never met before. 1893 G AIlri on 11 Ld 
Ormoni 1, They mince and piim and pout, and are sigh-away 
and dying-ducky. 

' 2 . traits. To form (the face or mouth) into an 
expression of affected preciseness 01 demureness j 
to close (the lips) primly. 

*706 E. WARoJPoodenlFot Id Dns, (1708) 44 The Choicest 
Looking Glass in Chustendoin for a Country Corudon to 
prim his Fhu by. 1748 Richardson Ciansia (x8ig) 111 
3SO She pnnis up her horse-mouth *809 IMalkin G/l Bias 
It vii f 22 Pninnnng up her mouth into a smile, [shej pro- 
mulgated this comfortable doctiine. *8x6 Scoi 1 Old J\Io ft. 
vii, jHer arms weie folded, her mouth ptimnied into an 
expression of respect mingled with obsiiiiacy, 1837 Caki vt i 
Pr Rev. I. IV. iv, Mark also the Abbe hlaury his broad 
bold face; mouth accurately primmed, full eyes 1876 
G Meredith Beanch. Cateer III. viii 138 Rosamund 
primmed her lips at the success of her probing toucli 

b. *To deck up precisely, to foim into an 
affected nicety * (J.) , chiefly with up, out. In later 
Use, to make pnm. 

xyax Ramsay Variaua 344 May she Be ridicul’d while 
piimm'd up in her scaif 1748 Richardson Clafissa (z8io) 
Jll IV 36 When she was ptimmed out, down she came to 
him x86o Holme Lee Leg fr. Faiiy Land 5 So Idle 
piimmed herself up and went out in the finest intentions, 
1863 — Annie waileigKs Fort 111 229 My Gypsy . 
trimmed and pruned and piimmed in the hkeness of a wee 
quakeiess. the picture of precision and demure obedience 
1875 Kuskin Pors Clav hi 95 This [chuich] has been duly 
patched, and piimmed up 

Hence Pri mming vbl sb and ppl a 

1690 D'Uriey Collide Walk thfo Lond. 1. 36 Where 
piiinming Sister, Aunt, or Co7, Tune their W'aim zeal with 
Hum and Btu i8aa W, Bfoceb Hall (1845) 36B 

hirs. Hannah, with much piimmmg of the mouth, and 
many maidenly hehitations, requested leave to stay behind 

I( Frima ^ (prai ma), Typogr [a. L. prima 
(j pagim) 111 St (page).] The page of printer’s 
copy on which a new sheet begins and on which 
the first word of the sheet is marked. 

1880 Jacobi Pi inters' Vocab, 104 In reading [the proofs 
ofj a woik sheet by sheet, the fiist woid of the ensuing 
signature is maiked by the reader as * the prima ’ 

Fzima ^ (pw ma). It. fem. of pi imo first, used 
in some phiases, chiefly musical (or relating lo 
cards) as Pkima donna; also prima bufiGa, chief 
comic singer or actress ; prima viola, first viola ,* 
prima volta, first time 01 turn, denoting that the 
passage so marked is to be played the fiist time 
the section is played, but omitted when it is re- 
peated, its place being taken by that marked seconda 
volta See also Prima vista. 

II prima, in L. phrases ; see Pbima facie. 

Frimacy (prormasi) Also 6 -tie, [a. OF. 

pnmacie (i4tli c. in Godef. Comply, in mod.F. 
pnmatie (pi on, -ste), ad. med L pnmdha (1174 
111 Hoveden) for earlier prmdtus («-stem). see 
Primate sb.i>] 

1 . The state or position of being ‘prime* or first 
in order, rank, importance, or authority ; the first or 
chief place ; pre-emmence, precedence, superiority. 

* 3 «? Wyclif Col. 1 18 The iirste bigetun of deede men, 
that he be holdinge pnmacie \ gloss or the firste dignyte] m 
alle thingis •— 3 yokn 9 This Diotropis, that loueth for to 
beie piimacye [Vulg pnmaUim’\ in hem, leceyueth not us 


1483 Caxton Gold Leg 249/2 The fale<«sid laurence is he 
that after Saynt Stephen ought to holde the pr>macye. 
X583 Studbes^^mc^ Abas 11. (1882) 71^ I giant the piince 
to haue the soueraigntie and pnmacie ouei the cTiuich 
of God, within his dominions 16x4 Raleigh Hist World 
n (1634) 282 In aftei times Tyre contended with Zidon for 
Piimaae a 1677 Bakrow Pope's Stepre/n {1687) 30 1 heie 
aie several kinds of Piimacy, i. A Piimacy of Woith 
or Personal Excellency. 2 A Pnniacy of Reputation and 
Psteein 3. A Primacy of Order, or bare Dignity and 
Piecedence 4 A Primacy of Pow^er or Juiibdiction, X796 
Burney MetastasioX 341 All tins theatiical primacy 
. IS your work 1817 Coleridge Bug Lit. x6o Uhe earlier 
appearance and established primacy of the Tuscan poets. 
188s Manch. E\am 7 Apr. 4/4 I’he position of piiaiacy 
which Kneland sustains among the commeicial communities 
of the woild 

2 , Eccl. The first place 01 leadership in spiiitual 
matters ^sometimes identified with, but properly 
distinguished from, sttprematy), the office, di^ity, 
or aiUhonty of a pnmale , spec the chief dignity 
in an ecclesiastical province cf. riiiMVTE sb ^ 2 \ 

[1x74 in Roger 0/ Hovededs Chrofi. (Rolls) II 59 Con 1 
secrato pallium dedit, et pnmatiam addidit] 1.X470 
Harding Chron. cn v, To depnue Lainbeit of Cauntei 
bury, Of primacy 15*9 Inipplic, to King (E K 1 S ) 36 
Bokes which write agaynsle the Popes pi>maue 1534 
More Let to Cromwell 111 Strype Eccl Mem (1721) 1 
App. xlviii. 134 As touching.. the pnmatie of the Pope, I 
nothing meddle 111 the matter X55z Abp. Hamil 1 on Caiedi. | 
(1884) 3 The office of ane Archbischop and general pnmacie I 
of this kirk of Scotland xS^sPagiii Chnsttanogr i 111 
(1636) X74 They yeild a Pnmacie to the Pope, if he be 
Orthodox, but no Siipienmcie 1641 ' Smectymnuus ’ A ns w 
(1653) Fost 87 The Aichbishop . spend*, the lext of his 
dayes in a long contention with Yoik about Pnnuicie 
A 17x5 Burnet 0 %on lime (1766) II 229 They declared 
themselves for abolishing the Papal authority and for le 
ducing the Pope to the old Primacy again 1746 Blrkklev 
Let. to T Pnori2 Sept., Wks 1B71 IV. 31X The Primacy 
or Archbishopric of Dublin, if offeied, might have tempted 
me 1833 Tf acts for Times No 15. 5 Rome has ever had 
what IS called the pi imacy of the Cnnsiian Churches. 1869 
Freeman JVbrm Con^ I v, 304 The priinaw fell to the 1 
lot of Sigeric, Bishop of Ranisbury. 1907 Q Ren Oct 366 
Perhaps about the time [<^250 u c,] began the hereditary 
primacy of Taoism in the Chang family l 

It). The ecclesiastical piovince or see of a primate ' 
i«a Abp Hamilion Caieck (1884) 3 Within theboundis 
of m our hail priinacie of .Scotland xSot G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I in viii, 428 The church of Dunkeld appears 
to have formed the pnniacy of Dunkeld 

il Frima donna (pifma, prsi ma PI. 

prime donne, (prima donnas). [It (prfma 
do’niia) * first lady * ] The fiist or principal female 
singer m an opera. 

[x7(S8 [W Donaldson) Life Sir S SaPskuU II viii, 53 
So ^eat IS the infatuation of playing, and the secret satis- 
faction of being the prima of a Company so prevalent, that 
[etc M x8i» SoUTHi y Lett , to Miss Barker 3 May, An 
author, like a prtina donna, has a soi t of dignity from appeal - 
ing sometimes zneo^, when, in reality, everybody knows 
him. X842 Long? in Life (j8gx) I 433 The prima donna 
of the Diisseldorf theatre 1880 W. S Rockstro 111 Grove 
Etci Mm. Il 509/1 [In an Opeia] the Fust Woman {Prima 
rftfwirt) was always a high Soprano 1887 J A F Maitland 
in Diet Nat. Biog XII. 274/1 In managing recalcitiant 
pf line donne and other mutinous persons 

Pnmastiall, obs. erron. form of Primitial. 
Primaeval, etc. : see Primeval, etc 
II Frima facie (prai ma adv and 

phr, [L. prima facie at first sight (M. Seneca), 
facie, ablative of faciis face Formerly anglicized, 
after F. de prime face, ‘at’ or ‘of prime face*, 
see Prime a 9 c.] 

A. adv. At first sight; on the face of it; as 
appears at first without investigation. 

c x4ao (?) Lydg. Assembly of Gods 157 Here, puma facie, to 
vs he doth apeie That he hath offend yd— no man can sey 
nay. 1386 A Day Eng Secietary ii (1625) S 5 A Phisi- 
ognomer by chance was demanded what {Prima fuete) 
he thought of Socrates. 1624 Bedlll Lett vii 115 And 
indeed, prima ftuie they haue reason 1766 Blacicsi one 
Comm II. xiii 196 Such actual possession is, prima fane^ 
evidence of a legal title in the pos*>essor. X883 Law Rep ' 
ix Q B. Div, 597 The plaintiff has been defamed, and hab | 
prima facie a cause of action 

B. adj Arising at first sight; based or founded 
on the first impression. 

Pftma facte case {Law), a, case resting on pfima/acte 
evidence. 

1800 J Adaais Wks (1854) IX so This Gazette ib said by 
lawyers and judges to be pnmd facie evidence in courts of 
justice, of matters of State and of public acts of the govern- 
ment X884 Spectator x6 Apr 440/2 Doubtless there is 
reason for his suggestion 1870 J H Newman 
Gram Assent i\ ve 174 hprnna facte assent is an assent 
to an antecedent probability of a facL not to the fact itself 
X89S L J. Kay in Law Times Rep LXXIII. 624/1 It lies 
upon the plaintiff to make owi a prtmd facie case. 

§0 II Prima fIroxLte (prorma ir^ntx) adv pkr, 
[L (Qumtil ) J f route, ablative of from, frontem, 
forehead, front], at first appearance, on the face 
of it 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev Wks V 299 To make a revolution 
is a measure which, prima fronie, requires an apology 
Frimag^e ^ (prarmedg). [Known first m med. 
(Anglo-) L. form pnmdgium (see -age) ; of obscure 
origin • cf. Primegilt. Plence mod.F. primage 
(1771 in Diet, Trlvouf),] 

1 . A customary allowance formerly made by the 
shipper to the master and crew of a vessel for the 


loading and caie of the cargo, also called liat- 
mofiey, now merely a percentage addition to the 
freight, paid to the owneis 01 freighters of the vessel 
[1297 Boston Cnsioms Ace Custoins, K R Bd 5 No. 5 
dona (PRO), In fiectagio pro hj sacas et .xx, petrib 
lane . et in touwagio dictarum fanaruin el in loadesmanagio 
.Ivxj b. Item 111 primagio ,ij b] 1540 Act ^2 Hen VJH, 
c 14 A piece of fleinmishe niony called an Engly&he for 
lodenian.ige and for pi image of euety fardell of wollen 
clothe 1598 \V Piiu LIP Linsthoten i 111. 4/2 And re 
ceaue before hand, each man twenty foiire inillreyes, 
as also pi image, 61 cei tame tunneb fraught i66x M vrv lll 
Con Wki (Grosirt) Il 68, 1 haue spoke with Mi Portei, 
who asiureb me he hath giueii older to stop the Primage, 
loadage [etc ] 1735 M vgens Insmances I 73 In Lieu of all 
petty Port charges, it is usual at soiiie Flaceb to pay 3 per 
Cent cakulated on the Fi eight, and 5 per Cent moie for 
Piimage to the Captain 1809 R Lanci oro / x/; a// Irade 
134 Pnmale, an allow ante to masters of vessels foi the use 
ol cables and lopes^and to manners for then assistance m 
loading and unloading caigoes i88a hiiHhxx. Conntmgdio 
Diet, (1893), Primage, a small contribution, usually smout 
one-tenth the amount of the fi eight, foimerlypaid to the 
c iptain of a vessel foi t.iking caie of the cargo hut which 
lb now regularly charged as an addition to the freight, and 
applied to the shipowner’b benefit. 

2 A small duly foimeily paid lo a local society 
of pilots, as at Newcaslle-oii-Tync. Also attnb. 

x6o6 Plorvieii Chatter 111 Biand Hist Newcastle (1789) 
Il 700 An ancient duetie heielofoie paid to the Companie, 
Misterie, Brothfiihood, and Society [the Maister, Pilotts, 
and Seamen of the Tnnttie House of Newcastle upon iyne), 
called P) image, that is to '-ay, 2d of evene tunn of wine, 
oils, and other goods rated by the tunn [etc,] 1789 Brand 
tbid 714 Primage is still paid to Ujis society [of Pilots] at 
two-pence per ton Ibid 31 note, Uhe pninage book of 
the 'i’rinity-Hoiise of Newcastle [Abolished on the Tyne 
in 1865, on formation of the * Pilotage Board ' ] 

Pri mage Engimermg. [f. Prime v f 6.] 
The amount of water cained oft suspended in the 
steam fiom a boilci. 

i88x J Hill m Meial World 8 Oct 342 Experience bhows 
that steam always canies a ceitain percentage of water in 
suspension as it rises from thfe body of water of which it 
lb formed 'ihe water so suspended in the steam is known 
as w'ater entrained or as pi image 1890 Cent Diet s v.. It 
IS estimated usually as a percentage as, a puiiiage of 
thiee per cent 

Primal (prai mal), a. [ad. nied.L. prtmal-i^ 
(1485 in Du Cange), f, \j. primus first : see -al.] 
1 , Belonging to the first age or earliest stage; 
oiiginal, pnstiiie; pnmiiive, primevaL 
x6oa Shaks If am. 111 m 37 Oh my offence is ranke, it 
smels to heauen, It hath the piimall eldest curse vpon 't, A 
Brothel s murther x6o6 — Ant ^ Cl \ \v 4r. x6xsJ/rW'r 
4 * Wiv/ug 111 m Harl. Misc (Malh) III 258 The primal 
blessing. Increase and multiply 1784 CowpkR Task 1. 364 
See him sweating o’er his bread Befoie he eats it. — 'Tis the 
primal curse, But soften’d into mercy 1817 Moore Lalta 
R 1x824) 15 And bring its piitnal gloues back again 1879 
Huxley 11 63 He .falls into the primal and peienm.il 
error of philosophical speculatois. 

2 01 fust rank, standing, or impoitance; chief, 
principal ; fundamental, essential. 

x8xa Byron C/t Har ii. xlvii, He left the primal city of 
the land 18x4 Wordsw hxcurs ix 244 The primal duties 
shiiie aloft— like stars. 1878 GLADsroNE Glean (1879) I. aox 
1 he great questions of policy which appeal to the primal 
truths and laws of our nature, 
f 3. — Pbikatial I. Cf. Prtm\.lty Obs . rare—K 
x543 Hardings Chf on. cii v, Whiche the byshop Adrian, 
anone hastely Graunted him then, by bulles written papal, 
Lambert depriuyng of his sea primal 

4 . Geol, The name given by IL D. Rogers to the 
eailiest or lowest member of the palaeozoic stiata of 
the Appalachian chain, and to the period at which 
tins was deposited. 

1838 H D Rogers Geol. Pennsybo. II 11 749 These 
periods are the Puma], Auroral, Matinal, Levant, Surgeiit 
[etc,] 1839 m Page Jerms 

5 . Biol. Pertaining lo the Pitmcdia, a thiid 
kingdom of organized beings, comprising those 
least specialized, not recognized as being distinctly 
either animal or vegetable (proposed by U . B, Wilson 
and J. Cassm, 1863) ; cf. Protista. 

[1863 T B. Wilson iJf* J. Cassin in Pioc. Acad. Nat. Si. 
Phtlad 1x6, 1 The Reproductive Organs are first specialized 
in the kingdom Puwalia.l 2890 Cent Diet., Fiinial. 

6. Comb , as pfimahboru adj , fiistborn. 

1874 T Harper PifotcF though Truth Ser ii 1 60 The 
physical light of heaven, pnmal-boin of all the things of 
creation. 

Firimallty (praimaediti), laie, [f Primal + 
-ITY ; cf. PsiMALTr,] The quality 01 condition of 
being primal ; with/f. that which is pnmal. 

1670 Baxter Cttre Ch Dw. 234 As Campenella saitli. The 
abuse of the Potestative Primahty is Tyranny, the abuse of 
the Intellective Primahty is Heresie, and the abuse of the 
Volitive Pnmality is Hypocnsie. 2846 T. W. Jenkyn 
Baxter's Wks Pref Ess 51 The perspicaaty necessary for 
detecting the trinal ‘ primalities ’ as they develope tnetn- 
selves in the phenomena of the Universe 
Fvi'mally, [f. Primal - h-LV 2 J Origin- 
ally, pnmitively; first m order, 

187s Ruskim Fors C/azr. Ivm. 296 The carrying out of the 
pnmally accepted laws of Obedience and Economy, 1887 
E. P Powell Heredity fr. God 246 Pnmally, Adam was 
perfect, morally and physically. 

TFri’Dialty. obs, rare, la 4 primolte, 
-aute. [a. OF. pi imatte,pnmattte, ad. L. type *prh 
mdhtdi-evi see Primal and -ty ] « Primacy 2, 
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C1330 R BntNNL CAfOM (iSioJ 138 pe Kirke 6f Scotland 
to CanterT)ine ore se Obliged Jam & band, as to Jwr pn- 
make [Fr cum al firitualt^\ Ibid *83 Forto gyue ansuere 
Rob«rd of Wynchelse Studied how he mot were alle his 
piiraaute (Fr, pnmacye\ 

t Tri'mar, sK St, Ohs, (exc. Hist:), Also 7 -er, 
[ad. L primarius, f. primus first.] The pnncipal 
of a college or university. 

{In the Scottish colleges, as in Germany ,pt tma> lus occuis 
m early Latin documents m the sense of PrinttpeU In 
a document of 7 Feb 1539, the first head of St Mary’s 
College, St Andrews, is designated by Archbp Beaton Pn-, 
mariust but m one three days later is styled PnnetPalts 
.\fter the re foundationcf the college in 1554, the tides used 
were PrinapahSy Piapositust and Prae/ecius, csp. the last 
ITie Pnnupal of this college is now ‘ Fnnianuii Professor of 
Divinity*. In St, Leonaid’s College^ Pnmartus is frequent 
in the t7th c ? and at Edinburgh in the 17th c this appears 
to have been the regular Latin form* see the extracts from 
the Register of 1664 and later, in Append. II and III to 
AIe\. Bower s Iftst t>/ the Xlmversity, j8i 7 ) 
i6ao Aberdeen (tB481 11 370 Be tne erection and 
foundation of the said coll^e^ the pnmar is appoyntit to 
teache divimtie x6m Up Guthbib Mem (1702I 54 As for 
the College of Edinburgh, , . Mr. John Adamson, primer 
thereof, was furious enough in thdr Cause. 1646^ T 
Ckaufubo Hist, Unip Edin, (1808) 91 The Primar's charge, 
who before had beea Rector Professor of Divinity, was 
divided ; the Council and Ministers chuseing AP Andrew 
Ramsay, Minister, to be Rector of die University and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and Patrick Sands, Pnmar of the 
Philosophy Collejje *693 Slezer Tlieairum ScoUsb 28 In 
it [Aberdeen Univ,] there is a Frimar or Fnncii^, a Pt-o- 
fessor of Theology, a Professor of the Civil Law [1830 Pep 
^Cetmutisstm 6i, Andrews, ITie Prmapal of St Maiy's 
College is Prfmarius Professor of*Divinft}.J 1907 C G 
AI^Crie Cex/iss, Ch, Scot, in 83 In one of bis lectures when 
Primar of the TJniversi^ of Edinburgh. 

So f Pxima riat ubs , the office of principal. 
1646-62 T. Craufurd Hist Umtf Edtn (1808) 97 The 
Citie-Coundl .unantmouslie set their eyes upon ilr John 
Adamson to succeed to Mr Robert Boyd in the Frimariat. 
tPrimar, a. Sc Ohs, [f. iZ prlmdrt^iSf f, 
first ; see -ab 2 ] First j « Primabi a , i, 
Pbimbb a , I, Pbimitivb a , i. 

17*1 Ramsay To Mttstc dub 7 The primar speech with 
notes harmonious clear. 

Tximaxe, obs esp. Sc form of Primer sh 1 
P r imaa d aai (pr^imee'nan). 17 , S, rare, ff. 
as Primary o. + -ait.] A pupil m a pnmary school; 
a member of the primary class, 

1883 Ediecittio»(U, S ) III 657 As important for a pn- 
inanan to develop a keen perception 

Primarily (praimarih), adv. [f. Priil^ry a, 

+ -IfY^.J 

1 . In the first order in time or temporal sequence ; 
at first, in the first instance, firstly ; originally, 
r CoucE Gods Arrows in. § 2. 18a Amalek, the man . 

* ' , i 8 j $3 Robertson 

1 pnmanly in the 

<■ ^ .tM- — ^ philosophy X&7 Marv Kingsley JK 
■^rica 0S7 These men, although primarily African^ had by 
their deportation from, Afiica in the course, in some cases, 
of only one generation, lost the power of resistance to the 
deadly malarial dimate their forefathers possessed. 

f 0. In Its primary or original sense or first 
meaning ; as first used, m its first intention, rate, 

16x7 Donne Serm , Ps, Iv 19 (i66j) III. 99 Elohim 
..a name pnm^ly looted in power and strength. 1640 
J.^STouGimiN d* DtsinB, JDnnntty L 8 Signifying 
^im^y habits of the understandmg. X7a4 A Collins 
hr Cat Peitg- 42 Literally, obviously, and primarily under- 
In mterpreUng the celebrated prophecy of 
Igiah IJie] refers it pnmanly to the Piophet’s own Son 

2 . With reference to other than temporal order ; 

In the first place, first of aU, pie-emmently, chiefly, 
prmcijMLlly; essentially. 

^ x6bo Tr Granger Oiv Pogtke 66 Because it issueth 
immraiately, ^d primarily from the forme, or essence. 

* ^ 3 ® ,Mede ^hs, (xfiT^ 880 The Apocalyps is properly 
and primarily the Gentiles Prophecy, and of the Jews but 


Pni (1652) 174 Fyri.t thou them Putiefje Her . , 

, . . . .1. Browne 

fouiidatioiL 
impressions according unto difi 
ferent ages and persons. 1651 C Cartwright Rehg 
1. 107 ^ we grant that primary antiquity is a sure note of 
truth. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1 (187a) 3 Let us look at 
the Hero as Dmnity, the oldest primary form of Heroism, 
1853 H Spencer P^dtol, ii \vi 273 In the ordei of 
constructive thought, the sensation of muscular tension is 
primary, and that of pressure secondary 
I 2 Of the first or highest rank or jmpoi lance; 

that claims the first consideration , pnncipal, chief. 

1 * 5^8 Bollinger Let to Bps 3 May m Strype Ann Ref 

I (1709) I xlii. 438 We would do nothing v\ ithout the piivity 
of you, the pnmary ministers <ex63x Donne Seim xxvii. 
(16401 270, 1 meane of a primary necessity, of a necessity to be 
I beleeved *769 Robertson vi Wks 1813 

yi X06 The primary object of almost all the monastic orders 
I is to separate men from the world, 1850 Robertson Serm 
t Ser HI 11 (i87a)Introd 16 Every apostle, in his wa^ assigns 
t to faith a primary importance 1883 H. Spencer 
Pm XLIIL II The pnmaiy use of workis that of supplying 
the materials and aids to living completely, 
j 3 . Of the filst order in any senes, sequence, or 
I process, esp. of derivation or causation; with 
various shades of meaning a Not subordinate 
I to or denved from something else; original; 

! independent, often with the connotation Having 
something else derived from, 01 dependent on, it ; 
fundamental, radical (Cf. Primitive a, 3,) 
rtx63x Donne Serm xL (1640) 102 Their faith.. was not 
the principle and primary cause of bis mercy 1656 ti. 
HohbePs Elem Pkdas (1839) 81 That order of speech 
which begins from primary or most universal propositions, 
which are manifest of themselves, and proceeds by a com. 
position of propositions intosyllogisms, 176a Kames Elem, 
CnU iL §5 (1833) 43 The emotions produced .may be 
termed secondary, being occasioned either by antecedent 
emotions or antecedent passions, which in that respect may be 
termed primary. x766BlackstonhCo;w« ILxx aooCJnginal, 
or pnmary conveyances, are those by means whereof the 
benefit or estate is created or first arises, xyto W. Buchan 
Dom Med xxv (1790) 249 Sometimes it is a primary disease, 
and at other times only a symptom of some other malady 
1826 Syd. Smith Whs, (1859) II. gg/i Words, in their origin, 
have a natural or pnmary sense, The accidental associa- 
tions., afterwards give to that word a gieat number of 
secondarymeanings. x868LocKyER^/;;;x Asti on v. xxxiu. 
(1879) 190 The Sun, gives us the pnmary division of time 
into day and night 2874 Davidson Heir Gtam, (1892) 3 
The first line exhibits the three primary vowel sounds ntw 
b. Not involving intermediate agency; direct, 
immediate, fiist-hand 

x6ax T, Williamson tr GonhvrTs Wise Vieillard 193 We 
adl them imroortall . first by leason of then essence, 
which is spirituall and originatie, or piimarie from God the 
giuer of It a 1655 Vines Lords Snpb 11677) ^79 The 
schoolmen distinguish between the primary and per se 
ejects and these that aie per accidens X83X Brewster 


by awidCTt and comadence only 1664 Power Exp Phiios, 
iiL 162 The World was not made Pnmanly, nor bolely for 
WATERtAND Viitd Chrufs Dtv. iSg 
A he Father is primaTily, and the Son secondarily, or imme- 
world xSas Macaulay Mtlton 
(18S7; 17 Their hostility was primarily not to popery but to 
Liherty m (1865) 33A It ib desirable, 
m snort, that in things which do not pnmanly concern 
o^crs, individuality should assert itself. 

Py un a r i n eaa (prai marines), [f. Primary o. 
+ -NESS,! The quality of beii^ primary. 


Norris CoU, Misc (x69g) 353 "fiiat, , which is peculiar 
and discriminative must be t^en from the Pnmanness and 

bccondarmessofthePaception. iBsiKusKiNXcc/ Archit 
Add 121 hroni a confusion of the idea of essentialness or 
prunanncss with the idea of nobleness. 

Pnmairize (prarmaiaiz), v, rare-'\ [f. Pri- 
mary a + -izE,] trans. To make pnmary; in quot 
lo convert into pnmary (crystalline) rocks. 


SfacuJn?^' ''^hicii happen^ to bTthe ihfpwnto 

Primary (proi’man), a, and sh, [ad. L. ^;r- 
mdn-us of the firstrank, chief, principal, f. prmtts 
first: see Prime fl and -ARY 1 .] 

A adj, I, General senses 
1 . Of the first order in tune or temporal sequence • 
earliest, primitive, originid. 
im KffiBY Comp, Alch, IX. V in Ashm Theai Chem 


and these that aie per euctu 

H ’it M^c IX. {i8«) 222 The direct or primary echoes fi om 
each reflecting suiface reach the ear m succession 
Noad Electricity [ed, 3) 2H When a substance yields uncom- 
bined and unaltered at the electrodes, those bodies which 
have been separated by the electric current, then the results 
may be considered as piimaiy 1901 Daily Cliion 9 Dec. 
3/3 due to absolute deficiency of money income, 

is called "piimaiy , and comprises nearly ten per cent, of 
the population. 

c. Belonging to the first in a senes of successive 
divisions or branchings, constitnUng the main 
undivided body, or its first divisions or branches. 

1804 Aberncthy Srtrg Obs, 207 The large priniaiy 
branches of the caiotid arteiy. 183s Henslow Pnne Bot 
I 1 m 63 The pnmaiy nerves branch off from it on either 
throughout its whole length, x868 Owen Vetiehr 
in 119 The pnmary ceiebral convolutions m the 
^fed Mammals have a general disposition 1877 F. 
Heath Fern W. 21 In compound fronds. , the mid-rib of the 
frond, is called the pumary rachis 

d. Belonging to the first stage in a process of 
compounding or combination; constituting the 
ultimate or simpler constituents of which a more 
complex whole is made up ; elementary. 

X807 T. Thomson CAm (ed. 3) II 2 Compound bodies 
are of two kinds Some of them aie foimed by the combi- 
of two or more simple substances with each other. 

. Others are foimed by the combination of two or more 
compound bodies with each other.. The first of these kinds 
of compounds I call Pnmary Compounds , to the second I 

S ve the name of Secondary Compounds 18x3 Sm H. 

Agrw Chem (1814) 123 To asceitain the primaiy 
elements of the different vegetable pnnciples, and the pro' 
portions m which they are combined, 1855 Orr^s Circ, Sc , 
Ghem 2 When two atoms of different kinds unite to foim a 
third or compound atom, they may be called elementary 
or pnmaiy atoms 1869 J MAmiNEAu.£*« II. roo He 
descendynto the pnmary elements of human knowledge. 

11 . Special and technical senses. 

4 , Connected with sense i. 
a. Geol Of the first or eailiest formation ; for- 
merly applied lo ciystallme locks, as having been 
formed befote the appearance of life on the earth 
(« Primitive a ^)i now, Of or pertaining to the 
lowest series of strata, including all the sedimentary 
formations np to the Permian ( =» Paleozoic). 

S**? H, Agile Chem (1814) 102 Rocks are 
geologists into two grand divisions, 
distinguished by the names of pnmaiy and secondary . 
ine pnmry ro^ aie composed of pure crystalline matter, 
and contain no fragments of other rocks 1829 Bakewell 
Derby 1 , 44 [LehmanJ inferred that the 
Jower rocks were framed prior to the creation of animals, 


and he gave them the name of Primitive or primaiy, and 
distinguished the uppei W the name of secondary 1845 
J Philups in Encycl, MeiroP VI 360/2 In England 
gneiss and mica schist, and pnma^ limestone, and quartz 
rocks, are almost unknown, 1834 Brewster More Worlds 
til 44 The Pnmary formations consist of granite rocks, tiap, 
syenite, and porphyry. 187X lyzLL 6tuciettfs Elem Geol 
viii (i884)io5TaDularviewo£ theFossihferousStrata .Post. 
Tertiary Tertiary or Cainozoic Secondary or Mesozoic.. 
Primary or Palsozoic [containing the foi mations] ig Permian 
[to] 30 Lower Laurentian. Ibid, xxiii 344 It has at length 
been made dear that the. Permian locks are mote con- 
nected with the Primary or Palaeozoic than with the 
Secondary or Mesozoic strata 

b. Etd, Belonging to or directly derived from 
the first stage of development or growth, and (often) 
foiming the foundation of the subsequent structure 
(cf. 3 a). Cf. Pbimitivi a. 8 a. 

xB^ Carpenter P/iys 34 This membrane isteimed 
the basement or pnmary membrane. i85;4 Owen Shet <5- 
Teeth in Orr's Circ Sc, I. Org Nat x6s In no system of 
the skeleton are bones a pnmary formation of the animal * 
they are the result of tiammutations of pre-existing tissues 
^ ' 63 The ongtnal 

iENNETT & Dyer 
, „ , mass consists of a 

uniform tissue, out of which by diverse development of its 
layers these tissue-systems have their 01 igin , this tissue . 
which IS not yet differentiated may be teimed. Piimaiy 
Tissue. Ibid 117 This tissue is termed Pnmaiy Meristem 
because it presents the pnmaiy condition of the tissue, 
out of which the different forms 01 the peimanent tissue aie 
successively foimed 1885 Goodale Bot, (1892) 119 

Ihe pnmary cortex consists essentially of parenchyma in 
which isolated cellsof apeculiar character may often he found. 

c Pntnary ampmtaizon {Sutg), amputation 
performed before inflammation supervenes. 

1879 St Georgds Hasp Rep IX. 280 Pnmary amputa- 
tion 2 inches below elbow 1895 Syd Soc Lex , Primary 
amputation, amputation performed within the fiist twenty- 
four hours after an accident, before inflammation has had 
time to supervene 

d. Pnmaiy editcaiion or htsiruclion, that which 
begins with the rudiments or elements of know- 
ledge; used as an inclusive designation of that 
provided for the children liable to compulsory 
attendance. Ptimaiy school, one at which such 
instruction is given , so pnmary scholar, 
x8ob Times 27 Apr , The Pans journals arc full of a plan, 
brought foiward by Fouicroy, for the establishment of 
primary schools, which i& not interesting to an English 
leader. X828 Webster, Pnmaiy , , 3. Elemental ; intended 
to teach youth the first rudiments , as, prttnary schools, 
xB6z M Arnold Pop Educ Prance 2 M Magin, now 
Inspector-General of primary instruction, and formerly 
Rector of the Academy of Nancy. x868 Rogprs Pol Econ 
(1876) 264 The German emigrants , most of whom are 
fairly possessed of primary education, are much moie handy 
than those who come fiom states where equal care is not 
taken X877 Huxley Phystogr, Pref 6 The boys and giils 
who pass through an ordinary primary school, 

e Primary assembly or meeting, a gathering at 
which a preliminary selection of candidates for 
election, or of delegates, is effected ; spec in U,S , 
a general meeting of the voters belonging to a party 
in an electiondistnct, for these purposes ; 80 primary 
an election at a pnmary meeting. SeeB 6 


of ele 

the gieat body c 

delegates. Their meetings were called the Primary Assem- 
bhes, 1905 Westm Gas, 8 Nov 1/3 All the party voters 
m a distiict assemble at a ‘primary’ meeting to vote for 
delegates to attend a ‘ nominating convention , The busi- 
ness of this nominating convention is to decide on the paity 
candidates 

6. Connected with sense 2, Pnmary feather, 
one of the large flight-feathers of a bird’^s wing, 
growing from the manus. ^Pjimary humours 
(<?A^.), the ‘ cardinal humours * : see Humour sh, 2 b 
Primary wings (of an insect) ; see quot. 1826 
i6ax Burton MbI,\ 1 n u 21 To maintaine those 
fouie first prima^ Humois 1803 Med fnil IX. 556 We 
cannot admit that the hypothesi*! of four pnmary humours 
was already ^tablished in the writings of Hippocrates 
x886 Kirby & Sp Entomol HI 374 External anatomy of 
insecta A kesitpenores velpnmanse (the upper or pnmary 
wings) 184$ Darwin Voy Nat i viu (1852) 137 When these 
birds [Scissoi-beaksJ are fishinm the advantage of the long 
pnmj^ feathers in keeping them dry, is very evident 
o. Connected with sense 3, a. Prtinary colours \ 
see Colour sh, 2. 

16x2 Peach AM Genii Exerc, 1 xxui. 79 Blacke, white, and 
yealow according to Aristotle are the foure pnmary or 
pnncipall colours xbi>jz Nbwrov m Phil, Trans VII 5095 
lhat Colour is Pnmary or Original, which cannot by any 
Art be changed, and whose Rays are alike refrangible 1823 
Imison Sc P Art (ed Webster) I 248 The separation of the 
pi ijnary colouis of light. 1848 Wornum in Lect, Pmni an 
note, Although there are but three primitive colours, painteis 
nave nine. These are— yellow, red, blue, which are primary; 

pwj'plfii green, which are secondary, being compounds 
of the pnmanes [etc] 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 100 
Xhese three colouis, red, green, and violet, arc now received 
as pnmary colours, because they are the only three pure 
colours in the spectrum which, when combined, produce 
a nearly perfect white, 1879 CasselPs Tec/m, Educ, in. 178 
Ihe pnmary or simple, and the secondary or mixed colours, 

D Pnmaiy qualities (m Philos,) . see quots. 

1656 Staley Hist Philos v (r7ox) i8x/i In Sensibles, 
some are Pnmary, as qualities, colour, whiteness, others by 
accident, as white coloured, and that which is concrete, as 
file 1690 Locke Hum, Und, il viii. § 9 These I call 
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original or primary Qualities of Body, which I think we 
may observe to produce simple Ideas in us, viz Solidity, 
Extension, Figure, Motion, or Rest, and Number, x8xo 
D Stewart Philos Ess* i ii ii 95 The line which I would 
draw between primary and secondary qualities ib this; that 
the former necessarily involve the notion of extenbioii, and 
consequently of externality or outness , whereas the latter 
aie only conceived as the unknown causes of known sensa- 
tions. x8s6 Ferricr Inst Metaph v, v (ed 2) 148 It is 
thiough our perceptions, and not through our sensations, 
that we are made acquainted with the primary qualities of 
mattei — that is with the extension, the figure, and the 
solidity of external objects. 

o. Primary planets, those planets which, revolve 
directly around the sun as centre, as distinguished 
fiom the secondary planets or satellites, which 
revolve around primary ones, f See also quot. 1 704. 

1664 [see Flantt sdP 2] 1704 J. Harris Lca Techn, 

I, Pnma^ Planets (accoiding to some) are the Three 
Supeiior Planets, viz, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; but 
mcAtpTGptt\y z.Pnma 9 y PUtnei is one tliat moves round 
the Sun, as its Centie, whereas a Secondary Planet moves 
round some other Planet x8z6 PLAvrAm’JVi*/. Phil II. 
339 The elliptical motions of the planets, both pi unary and 
secondaiy.^ 

d. PHinary rainlow^ the rainbow produced by 
the simplest senes of refractions and reflexions ; 
the inner and usually brighter when two are seen. 

1793 Storgcs in PfuL Trans, LXXXllI. i In this 
shower two primary rainbows appeared. i8i§ J Smith 
Panorama Sc ^Atil 444 In the true or pnmary bow, 
the rays of light arrive at the spectator's eye after two 
lefractions and one reflection. Z83X Brewster Optics 
xxxii. 265 The primary or innei rainbow, which is commonly 
seen alone, is part of a circle whose ladius is 41^ 

e Ciyst, * Pbimitive « 5 b. 

1833 H J. hROOKBlnirod Crysiallogr, 75 These secondary 
molecules would consist of certain numbers of primary ones 
ai ranged in the same order as they would be in the produc- 
tion of the entile secondaiy crystals. iBst Richardson 
Geol V (i8ss) 8s We can invariably, by a caieful dissection 
of the crystal, extract from it a nucleus which has constantly 
the same foim in the same mineral species.. Such a nucleus 
IS called a primary form 

f. C/iem, /Hwtr?yAL00H0ii, Amide, Amine, etc. : 
see the sbs. 

g. Electr, Primary battery, a batteij in which 
a current is produced Podmary coil, wire, that 
which conveys the current fiom the battery, and 
induces a current in the secondary coil or wire 

tfx865 J, Wylde in Sc I 253/2 when we employ the 
term pnmary to a wire, we mean that which conveys the 
cuirentof electucity fiom the battery; and the secondaiy 
wire, IS that in which a cm lent is induced by its proxinuly 
to the primary one, xooa Sloane Electr, Diet (ed 3), 
Battery, pnmaiy. The term distinguishes it from a 
secondary or storage battery. Ihid, s v Coil, An induction 
coil comprises three principal parts, the core, the primary 
coil and the secondary coil 

B sb, [elliptical use of adj. Mostly in //.] 

1 , That which (or one who) is first in Older, rank, 
or importance; anything from which something 
else arises or is derived. Usually pi, = Primaiy 
things or ones ; first principles. 

xyfio-ya H. Brooicc ofQnal, (1809) III 52 Where 
any secondary agents attempt to defeat the power of their 
primaries X846 G. S Faber Lett, Tractar Secess 248 
Though there may be occasional disagreement in subordi- 
nates, there is a veiy singular anda very striking agreement 
in primaues, 1856 Dove Lo^^tc Chn Faith Introd, § 5 13 
Every science .begins with primaries or with ultimates 

2 , Short for pnmary planet: see Planet 1 a. 
a xjzx Keile MauPertms' Diss, (1734) 33 We see that the 

Sun attracting the Planets, is the Cause why they move 
round him, as the attraction of the Primaues confines their 
Secondaries, x868 Lockyer Elem Astron 111 x (1879) 58 
The only satellite which takes a longer time to revolve 
lound Its primary than our Moon, is lapetus, the eighth 
satellite of Saturn. 

3 , Aprimary feather ; see A. 5. Usually in pi, 

1776 Pennant ZodI II 44T Primaues and tail black 

1834 R Feathered Tribes Bnt /j/m(i84i) I 9 The 

piimai les or principal quills. 1883 Martin & Moaee Vei tebr, 
Bmect II. 99 The primaues are ten in nunibei and are 
inserted upon the manus 
4 Short for pnmaiy colour • see A 6 
X848 [see A. 6J, 1884 A F. Oakey in Harpeis Mag, 
Mar. 586/2 The eye supplies the absent pnmary, blue. 

6 . Electr, Short for pnmary coil or mre , see 
A. 6g. 

x&M Noao UUcimity {oA, 3) 490 The coil of thick wire 
IS called the primary, X869 Eng Meek, 17 Dec, 335/2 The 
core and primary are enclosed in an ebonite cylinder 

6. Short for pnmary meeting or assembly, a 
caucus ’ see A. 4 e. U, S, 

x88o E, Kirkp Garfield 31 The cler^ . and many of 
the leading business men never attend the township caucus, 
the city piimaries, or the county convention xSU Brycp 
Amei Commw 11 lx 421 If the distiict is not subdivided. 
1 e does not contain any lesser districts, its meeting is 
cailed z pnmary A primary has two duties. One is to 
select the candidates foi its own local distuct office&..The 
other duty is to elect delegates to the nominating meeting*, 
of largei areas, 1896 Harper's Mag, XCIll 147/2 He 
knew the piimaues and the value of pulls and colonisations 

7 , Short for pnmaiy scholar see A 4d. 

X908 Robins Come < 5 * Find Me 36 ‘ Sei ves her light ' said 
Pnmarys, Academics and Collegiates all with one voice, 

X^ima'tali a* {sb,) Zool, rare, [f. L. Pbimates 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the order Primates ^ 
Also as sb , An animal of this order. 

X870 CoBBOED m Aihenstnm 8 Oct. 468/2 It wasi.held 


that either of these groups, as we now know them, might 
have been separately evolved fiom moregeneralized primatal 
types. . The a&sumedly missing tertiary primatals consti- 
tuted a great and natural bar to the popular acceptance of 
the theory of descent by natural selection. 

Primate (proi*m<?l:), shfi (a.) P’01 ms 3-7 
primat, 4-5 prymat(e, 5 premate, 4- primate. 
[ = F pnmat (i 2th c, in Littre), ad late L. prmds, 
-dteni adj (Apul ), of the first rank, chief, ex- 
cellent, in med.L. sb, a pnmate ; f p’Xmits first ] 

1. One who IS first m rank or impoitance, a chief, 
head, supeiior, leader. Now rare 

x%,,E E Alhi P B 1570 He schal bepiymate&prynce 
of pure clergye. 1381 WvcLir Mtcah v 5 We shuln reyse on 
hym seuen shepeidis, and ei3t primatis [gloss or first men 
m dignyte], X387 Trevisa Higdeii (Rolls) II 325 pis preost 
was pnmat [L sacerdos istepnmns fiiit] in j^t lend of 
Madyan. xsx3 Bradshaw St, IVetburge i 21 Byrdesbesely 
syngynge . . Piaysynge theyr prymate all that they may 
Z548 Udall, etc Eiasm, Far, Maik v, 32 Although, he 
were a ruler of the Synagoge, that is, a primate among stately 
felowes. X581 Mui caster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 The 
prince which is the primate and pearle of nobiiitie 1683 
Brit Spec 30 Ihey [Druids] were subject to two Primates, 
one of which had bis Residence m the l&le of Man , the 
other in Anglesey x866 Header 28 July 676 Man is a 
piimate in his particular locality— that of intelligence and 
thought; but fish and birds are equally primates in then 
peculiar stations. 

2 Ecct An archbishop, or foimerly sometimes 
a bishop, holding the first place among the bishops 
of a provmce ; also applied to a patiiaich or exarch 
of the Eastern Church. 

In England both the archbishops are primates, the arch- 
bishop of Canteibury being entitled ^pnmate of all England 
and the archbishop of York ‘primate of England’; so, the 
archbishop of Armagh is ‘ pnmate of all Ireland the aich- 
bishop of Dublin ‘pnmate of Ireland’; befoie theRefoitna- 
tion, the archbishop of St. Andrews was (from 1487) pri- 
mate of Scotland , but on the continent, there are primates 
having archbishops under them, in France there were 
formerly three primates, the archbishops of Lyons, Bourges, 
and Rouen 

c 1205 Lay 29736 He [Austin] was icleopped legat, of Jiissen 
londe he was primat. c X330 R. Brunne C/iron (1810) 73 
pe archbisshop Stigand, of Inglond pnmate, pat tyme was 
suspended, pe pane left him pe state 1387 Trevisa Hidden 
(Rolls) II 115 But now beep but tweie primates in al 
Engelond, of Caunteibuiy. and of 5 oik. 14*7 Foils of 
Parlt IV. 322/2 The Arcnebisshopp of Canterbury and 
Pnmat of al this land X45X Capgravc Life Si Aug 43 
This bischop of Cartage was premate poiw all Alfrik, pan 
was pere anopir bischop premate of al Numidie ^1460 
Oseney Reg, 98 Walter, By pe grace of god Archiebisshop 
of Jorke, a pnmat of Ingeloiide 155* Adp. Hamieton 
Catech (1884) 1 Legatnait and pnmat of the kirk of Scot- 
land 160X R. Johnson Kmgfi 4* Commw (1603) 23 It hath 
one pnmate, and two Aichbishopncks, Armach and Cassels. 
X709 J Johnson Clergym, Vade M, 11. 160 (African Code, 
AD 4 x8j Let not any number of Bishops presume to ordain 
another without the leave of the Pnmate 1726 AYurrc 
Parergon go Tbo' an Archbishop be superiour to all the 
Bishops of his Province, yet, according to the Canon Law 
he is infei lour to a Primate. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tottr^ France 
IV. 158 The aichbhhop [of Lyons] is pi imate of Gaul, and 
has 48,000 hvtes a year 175^ ti Keysler's Tiav (1760) 
IV 62 He [Aichbp of Venice] is pnmate of Dalmatia, 
metropolitan of the archbishops of Candia and Corfu, as 
also of the bishops of Chiozza and Tercello 1833 Tracts 
for Times No 15 6 These Patnarchs were the Primates 
or Head Bishops of their respeenve Patriarchates. z8te 
W/ataker's Aim 339 Colonim Bishops Sydney Alf 
Bairy, D.D. Pnmate of Australia and Metropolitan New 
South Wales X896 Diet Nat Btog, LVI. 281/2 On 22 Feb, 
1354 the pope directed that York should he styled pn- 
mate of England, and Onterbury primate of All England. 
3 . Name of a variety of pear ? Obs, 

X664 Evelyn Kal, Mori,, ynly 70 Peais The Pnmat, 
Russet-pears, Summer-pears [etc ] 1707 Mortimer Hnsb, 

(1721)11 375. 

4 Zool Anglicized singular of Primates, q v, 
f B. adj. First, earliest. Obs. rare 

Sof^s 4 Ball, (i860) 5 The gates infeinall, Wheiyn 
ower pnmat parent had closyd us 1580 Hollyband Trens, 
Fr, long, Premier, first or primate, 

t iP^imate, sb^ Obs, [ - OF. primat (isth c. 
in Godef ), ad, L. prXmdtus («-ste«A the first place, 
preference, pie-eminence, primacy,] 

I Chief place, primacy, 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xxiii 6 pat god gif palm |)e 
primate in blisse. x43e-'5o tr, (Rolls) 11 273 Aftei 

that Cesares, emperoures, and men callede Augusti boldede 
the pnmate and chiefe place [L. pnmatum temienmi], 

2 . A fiist or chief point or aiticle. rare'^K 

1592 Warner Alb Eng, ix. lii, (1612) 235 Gods Cou’nant 
with the Patnarchs .is a Pnmate of our Creede. 

II Primates (praimi?* txz), sb, pi Zool Sing 
pnmaa (prai’mjes), also anglicized primate. 
[L primates, pi. of pt Xmas Pbimate sb,\ in mod L. 
(Linn ) name of an order] The highest order 
of the Mammaha, including man, monkeys, and 
lemurs, and, in the Linnsean ordei, bats 

X774 Goedsm. Nat, Hist, IV v 138 This was a suffi- 
cient motive foi Linnaeus to give it the title of a Pnmas, 
to rank it in the same order with mankind 1826 Good 
Bh, Nat (1834) II 47 The ist order, Primates or Chitf 
tains, is distinguished by the possession of four cutting 
teeth in each jaw. X863 Lyell Antig, Man xxiv 474 All 
modern natmaiists, who retain the oider Primates, a^ee to 
exclude from it the bats or cheiroptera, 1871 Darwin Disc 
Man I. E 24 Man differs conspicuously from all the other 
Primates in being almost naked x8g9 J. Fiske Through 
\ Nat, to God II. V, 83 Forthwith . . she [natural selection] 


PRIME. 

I invested all her capital in the psychical variations of this 
favoured primate. 

' attnb 1898 IVestm Gas 26 Aug. 8/2 It was a fixed fact 
that man is a member of the pnmate order. 

Pri mateship. [f Pbimate + -ship.] 
The office 01 positioa of primate 
1631 Weever Atic Fun, Mon 253 Thence remoued to 
this Pnmatship of Canterbury. 1799 Chi-on in Ann, Reg 
67/1 The pnmateship will remain vacant foi two years. 

Fximatial (pmim^fjal), a, [a. F pnmaiial 
(i 6th c in Littre), f L,prmdtia Pbebact see -al ] 

1 . Of, pertaimug to, or having ecclesiastical 
primacy; pertaining to a pnmate. 

1623 tr Fovine's Theai Hon ii, xiii, 249 Toledo, which 
he made Pi iroatiall of all Spaine. 1725 tr Dupm's Eccl 
Hist, ^^ih C, I V. 119 People were commonly perswaded, 
that the Chuich of Lyons was Piimatial 1750 Carte Hist 
Eng II 613 The consequences of his being advanced to 
! the priraatial see of Canterbury. 1876 Freeman Norm, 
Cong V xxiii 317 Henry of Winchester pleaded hard 
that the ancient capital should be raised to primatial lank, 
as the metiopolitan see of Wessex. 1904 Poi lard Ci anmer 
IV. 95 Anothei attempt, against his primatial dignity 
D. gen. Of pre-emmence or supeiionty. 

1892 Gladstone in Daxly News 5 Dec 3/5 The claims 
of Bristol to what I may call the primatial position iti British 
commeice. 

2. Zool, Of or pertaining lo the mammalian 
Older Psimaies more properly Primatal, 

1864 Spectator 4 June 650/2 The lemuiine— and conse- 
quently quadmmane (Professor Huxley \iould call them 
primaUaly~R^\\.ve& of the Chtromys 

Primatic (proimm tik), a, [f. Primate sh?- ^ 
-10 cf. OF. premaiic (1491 in Godef.) ] 

1 , Of or pertaining to ecclesiastical primacy, 
= Primatial a, i. ? Ohs, 

16B7 S Hill Cath Balance 76 The Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem, the Metropolis, of all the Jews of the World, and 
therefore the pnmatic See of all the Jewish Christians. Ibid, 
The three gieat primatic Bishopucs of the Gentiles, Antioch, 
Rome, and Alexandria 1826 G S Fabtr DtfiTic Romanism 
(1853)218 They submitted, not to Peter's primatic mandate, 
but to the very ample reason which he gave for his conduct. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Primates , « Primatal. 
a X890 Huxley cited in Cent, Diet, 

So, in sense i, Prima tlcal a 
a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suptem (1687) 171 The oiiginal and 
giowth ofMetiopolitical, riimatical, and Patriarchal Jiuis- 
diction 1747 Carte lltst Eng I 356 Stigand, the canoni- 
calness of whose primatical dignity was not as yet called 
in question. 1872 0 . Shipley Gloss Eccl Terms s v 
Ejcarch, A bishop of primatical rank, having under him 
metropolitans 

Pnmattfe, -ive, etc., obs forms of Primitive 
II Prisnavera (pr/mave*ra) [Sp primcroeia, 
lit. spring, so called fiom its early flowering, the 
flowers appearing at tbe top hke a bright yellow 
cloud, usually before the leaves] A tall tree, 
Tabebuia DonnelLSvnthn, a native of Mexico and 
Central Amenca, the wood of which, also known 
as White Mahogany, has been since ^1885 
usqd m cabinet-making in U. S A. 

X892 in Coniter's Botanical Gaz XVII. 418 

Primaveral (pi^imavieral), a, rare, [f. 
Prov. or It ( = Sp , Pg ) primccuera spnngtime 
I (*— L. prJma vSra, pi. of p^mum ver * first 01 
earliest spring *, used as a fern sing.) -f -al.] Ot 
or perlainmg to the earliest spnngtime. Alsq^^r, 
1824 T, 'EQRsrzRPerenmal Cal, lofiTnePnmaveial^ora 
, comprehends the Snowdrop, the Crocus [etc.], X887 Daily 
Tel, 30 Apr. 3/2 An aspect of morning brightness and 
pnmaveial gaiety. 

II Prima vista (prPma vf sta). [It., lit. ‘ first 
sight': see Prima ^i.] 

•pi. (Also comiptly 6 pximo visto, 7 primuiste, 
priiQaivist( 6 , -ta, -eftsto, -oflstula). An old game 
at cards (by some identified with Primero), Obs, 
X59X Greenc Disc Coosnage Wks (Giossait) X. 25 What 
wiil you play at, at Pumeio, Piimo vibto, Sant, one and 
tint tie, new cut, or what shall be the game? x^ Florio, 
Puma, , a game at caides called Piime, Primero. or 
Primauista. 16x7 Minsheu Dnctoi, Piimero, and Prtma- 
vista, two games at ,prtmum, 4 pnmnm visnm, 

that IS first and first seene. because hee that can shew such 
an 01 del of cardes, fixst wmnes the game x62x J, Taylor 
(W ater P ) Motto Wks (1630) E eivb/2 At Pnmefisto, Post 
and payte, Primeio, Maw, Whip hei-gmny, he's a lib’rall 
Ileio z6w Earle Microcosm , Reserved Man (Arb.) 35 
Hw avoids are like the card*, at Pninuiste, where 6. is x8. 
and 7, 21, for they neuer signifie what they sound 2632 
Hausted Rvoal Friends Pief A iij b, A set at Maw or 
Primivista. /1X652 Brome New Acad, 111 1, Gleek and 
Pnmeio, Giesco,sant, piimofi'.tula, 1 know all by hear say, 
2 . Music, At fiist Sight; as, to play or sing 
prtma vista, 

Frlmcook, obs. foim of Princook, 

Prime (pr 3 ini)a prim, ad L. prXma, 

from prXmahoia the first hour (in Roman reckon- 
ing) . see Prime a. Reinforced after the nth c. 
byF. /nwe (!— L./;fw^t), from which the non- 
ecclesiastical senses were prob mainly taken.] 

I. In the ecclesiastical and connected senses. 

1 . One of the Day Hours of the Western Church * 
a Canonical Hour of the Divine Office, appointed 
for the first hour of the day (beginning originally 
at 6 A. m , but sometimes at suniise) , « prime-song 
(see n) also, the hour or tune oflhis office^ 



PBIME. 
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PBIME. 


Plime i}» one of the /w#ar//irrar or ‘Little Hours i Oolden Numbei, ib the tyme of 19 yeares, in the which 

t5 me the Mooiie maketh all her cbaunges or comunctions 
with the Sunne. 1594 J Bm is i^ctmmn's Seer (1607) 6 
'Jhe Pnme is tlie space of 19 yeres, m which tune the 
Aloone perfotineth al the ^alietlesof her motion with the 
bunne. 1669 biURM\ Manners Mas: 1 u 9 
tc inmsf in rcfeience to a cycle of weathei, 
Ohs, ime* 

1625 Bacov jEis, Viassilude 0/ (^ib) 571 They 

say, It IS obserued, in the Losv Countnes that Eiiery Fine 
and liurhe years, The same Ktnde and Sute of Years and 
Weathers, comes about againe As Great Frosts, Great 
Wet, Gieat Droughts. VVarme Winteis, Summers with little 
Heat, and the like And they call it the Prime. 

1 6. The beginning or first appearance of the new 
moon. Ohs^ 

. TRi:\tsA fftgden (RolL) III 133 pe 3eie of pe mone 
is from pnme in a monhe of J>e jere to firste mime in lie 
same monf^e ano}>er ^eie Ibid 135 [see 4} c 1450 Si Cuthbei t 
(Surtees) 6569 pat day was of pe mone pryme 1562 Li icH 
Armofte 102 Y« inoone in hei pnme, which is y« thyid day 
after the coniunction, or, as we commonly cal it, the newe 
moone. 1587 AIascall Gmft Catticy Oxmixtzi) 49 lake no 
calfethat is calued within the piime, which is counted the 
fiue dayes after the change 1607 Iopslu Bour-f Beasts 
(1658) 162 When the Moon is changed untill her pnme and 
appearance, these beasts take boughs, and then look uiwn 
the Moon. 1635 Quaries Embl iii 1. (1718) 129 Falls have 
their risines, vvaiinngs have their piimes 1704 J Harris 
Ztfa, Team, I, Pnme ej the signifies tlie New 

Moon, at her fiist Appearing, or about Three Days afiei the 
Change, at which time she is said to be pinned. 


tierecy sext, nonet und com/itne) as distmguished from the 
‘ Greater Hourt, * {bauds 'uid vespets), and is said to be of 
later origin than the others, having been, according to 
Cassiaii (bom C350', added m his boyhood at the mona-stery 
of Bethlehem 

Etymologically and hisioncally in latin, the sense ‘ fir^it 
hour df the day*^ is earlier than the ecclesiastical use; but, 
in Euglish, as in French, pnme w'as app introduced as the 
name of the office, and came only secondarily to be applied 
to its time. 

C961 .^THELwoLD Rutc St, Btnet xvn (Schruer) 40 On 
pisuin tidam we herian urnescyppend on dxKred,on pnm, 
on undem, on middles, on non, on aefen, on nihtsange [bat 
Is compb] & zooo jElfric CoUog m Wr -Wulcker 101 \Ve 
sungon aefter by'suni pnm and seofon seohnas mid letanian 
and capital maessan. c 1200 Vtees Vtrt, 19 Dar Wile de 
h(i}e singeS godes lofsang at prime. CX290 St Brendan 
224 in A, Eng, Leg I. 223, & of be saucer seide pe uers, 
& sibpe also prime, & vndeme sipbe, & middai, & after- 
wardes non. c 1388 Chaucer Pant T. 334 Thise Riotoui s 
thre. Longe erat er prime rong of any fielle Weie set hem 
in a Tauerne to dry nice; x43o>z53o Apyn onr Ladye 138 
As mattyns longe to the nyghte, dc Xa-udes to the morow 
tyde, so Pryme longeth to the fymte houre of the day after 
Sonne rysynge. xs>6 Piigr Per/, de W 1531) 164 b, 
In . the houres canonicall,. that is to saye, in matyns, 
pryme, tierce^ sext, none, cuensonge, & coraplym 1547 in 
Cardwell Voc,Antt, (1839) *0 ftctn when any sermon or 

homily shall be had, the prime and hours shall be omitted. 
xfi47 Crashaw PoentSy Hour of Pnme 7 The early prime 
blushes to say She could not rise so soon as they Call'd 
Pilate up x66o F. Brookl tr. Le Blands Trav 254 So 
omit they not to sing the Prune, the third, the sixt. and 
other Canonical faoureii. 2706 tr DupitCsEccl Hist i6i/iC 
IL V, 43 Cassander is much perplexed about the Office of 
Prime, how to reconcile it with the ancient Laud'll which 
he would not have been had he known that the Office had 
not been so ancient 184a [see Laud sh,^ 2). 1854 Mioiak 
Laf Chr iii vi (1864) II 89 From prime to noon was 
^yoted to latour. x2ih J. D. Chambers Dtv, W&rshp izg 
Prime succeeded Lauds at an intervaL 
2 . Hence, in general use, The first hour of the 
clay, beginning either at six o'clock throughout the 
year, or at the varying time of sunrise ; also some- 
times used for the period between the fiist hour and 
tierce, the end of which period (about nine o’clock) 
is believed to have been high prunes or pnvie lat ge, 
(See Skeat’s notes to P. PLp 162, also Astrolabe p. bti 
Cf the expressions ad tertiam plenwUy etc. in Benemctine 
Rulexlviu.) 

cxa9o St MiHutel 461 in S, Leg, 1. 313 And for he 
wnne is feor a-boue rigt at.fore>e prime, bi-neoben hire 
he Mone IS euenc. Lakcu P, PI A vii 105 At heia 
prime perkyn lette te plouj stonde CX374 Chaucer Proylns 
»> ^ 43 ( 99 *) Al so syker as how ly»st here by me, And god 
toforn I wole be heie at pryme, CX400 Maundev. (1839) 
^ ^ 40 noon, c 1400 Sot^ 

RalaHd 'jjp Be that it was pry m, the prese wex ille. xiia- 
m Lvdg Chrou, (E E T.&) 2968 My lady it is tjme 
tot we arise, for soue it wil be piyme : 5e may se wel be 
day begyMCth springe. C1430 - Mfn Pee, ns (Percy 
So&) los Then to Wesimynster-Gate I presently went, 
mr J Jir hyghe pryme. 1493 Pesiwall 

(Vv de w 1515) 7 An husbonde man wente in to his gaidv n 
or vyneyerde at pryme 15x3 Bradshaw St IPetburge i. 
1054 Vnto hunts nge .was his resoite Euery day m the 
morow e longe afore pryine x^ Blount Glosseg, Pnme 
- tne first hour of the day, in Sununer at four aclock, m 
Winter at eight 1745-7 Hirvey FI -Gat d, Wks. 

charmng to_ rove abroad, at this sweet 


ascended. 1870 Brvaot Iltad I i 30 At early prime She 
sat before thee and embraced thy knees. 

tS. general meeting of a gmld: also, the 
hour of Its assembling. Oh, 

WN or Sistere bat cornet^ afteie prime be 
I to ly t? . mid prime shal be smet[enl 
iidmund) And if he 
conm after pnme be ihriis smeten, he schal paie 1 d laat 
Camb)\yho so com^thVftfr priSe 
y- denar. And y* ouie prime is 

Ar»w Z;vwiin Richards Hist, 
^ *** cited at a pume 

t JS* "'u ^<hre the issue of 

any semnt of the biethren comes at the dnnkiJiEr.oi the 
prime, he 15 to Jay down the cap and cloak [etc 

tieginmng of a penod or cycle, 

4 . rhe Golden Number: see Golden 6 a/rh 


(Rolls) III tis WhanrielninTgooh^bJ o^nru^n^Sb 
the pn^me he fare and twenty day of lanynS Sd L S 
5 ereafteritschal falle. enleu«iedVra^r^ J«o Lvd^ 
Mtn, Poms (Peicy Soa) 24 The aJreat VoJmbre fn kJlem 
deis set for prime 1546 Langley Pol, VaeDe Invent ix 
mnlf* ^tme, whemby we fynde the coniunction of the 
mone and al moueable feastes as Lent, Easter .was muented 

I?mef yeiome^nght^uer gainst the 

Golden N 
and then < 

Number. 

ITb Corfusedly explained os the lunar cycle of 
19 years. Obs, ^ 

*574 Bourne Regiment for Sea it. (1577) 10 The Prime or 


6 fg The beginning or fiibt age of anything 
X430-40 Lvdg Bochas i 1 (MS, Bodl, 263) If ii/i It was 
off ebaunge to hem a newe pr>me Foi to beholde a thing 
disnaturalTe ^1440 Cafgravl^/ A'leM iv idoS'Xhemaistei 
pnncypal Ofhir doctiynewasfulloyefulana gladde, For 
god had pov nted in hym a newe pi yme 1394 Hooker Eed, 
Pol II IV § 6 Let them cast backe their eies and maike 
what was done in the pnme of the World xSxx Chapman 
Cmar^ Pompeyvf Plays 1873 HI* *76 Betwixt the ends 
of those thing*! and their primes X657 1 hornllv ti Longnd 
Haphnis ^ Chloe 124 The Daffodil, the Piimiose, with the 
other pumes and dawmngs of the Spiing 1865 Mozlcy 
Mt^ac viii 303 notey In the fiist conversion of the Fianks, 
or lu the pnme of that church 

b. The beginning 01 first age of tbe world. 

1616 J TA\LOR(Watei P ')Seiges ^ents i,Who m thePiime, 
when all things first began, Made all for Man, and for him- 
selfe made Man 18x4 Wordsw. Wh Doe \ii 360 Thou, 
mou art not a Child of Time, But Daughtei of the Eternal 
Prime 1850 Iennvson In Mem Ivi, Dragons of the 
pnme, That tare each other m their slime 
7 . The first season of tbe year (when this began 
at the vernal equinox) , spiing. (So OF. primed 
1541 . 5 / Papets Hen, VII ly VIII. 641 This prime the 
Frmich King entendith to woik great maisteries against 
th Empei eur m sundi y places 1591 S\ u pstfr Dh Ba? ias 
I V, 615 A thousand Winters, and a thousand Primes. 
ciomShaks Sonn xcvit, The teeming Autumnebig with 
ntch mcicMe, Bearing the wanton burthen of the pnme 
1725 PoFEt/ffjFJJ. IV. 770 The fields are florid with unfading 
pnme. x88< Burton Aiab Hts (1887) III 82 Winter had 

g one and Pnme had come to it with his loses and orange 
lossoms 

8 . The 'springtime^ of human life; the time of 
early manhood or womanhood, from about 21 to 
28 years of age. (Sometimes distinguished ftom 
sense 9 as the pnme of youth ) Now rm e, 
xSip Kvp Sp Tsag, 1, 1 8 My discent inferiour far To 
grmioiis fortune of my tendei youth For there in pnme 
and pnde of all my yeeres In secret I possest a woithy 
dame 1594 Shaks. Ruh, lily 1 h 248 And will she yet 
abave her eyes on me, That crept the Golden pnme of thn, 
sweet Pi ince? 1603 KNOLLEsAfiz^. Tmks (1638J 158 But 
when he was out of nis childhood, and grown to be a lusty 
south, and m the prime of his youth. 2632 Litiigow 
" r ® P”'4ie of my adolescency.,1 
had the full pioofe 1645 Milton Sonn ix. Lady that m 
the prime of eailiest youth, Wisely hath shun'd the broad 
Steell Spect No 282 F3 They 
had oy this time passed their Prime, and got on the wtong 
Gullwer 1 u, He was then 
past his prune, being twenty eight years and thiee quaiteis 
xxxvi (1820) 371 The vices opeiate 
like age and m the pnme of youth leave the charactei 
Prescott Ferd *5 Is (1846) 
IIJ. xi 1 160 She followed to the grave her only son, tne 
heir ^d hope of the Monaichy, just entering on his prime 

a'^f which is first in quality or chaiacter. 

B, Of human life • The period or state of greatest 
perfection or vigour, before strength begins to 
decay. (Sometimes distinguished fiom sense 8 as 
pnme ofage^ or of middle age ) 

^ 385 In jonger men it is faster, 

M f f ® hollow X697 COLLIFR 

Ess Mor Snby ii ,703) 180 When he is past his prime, h,s 
rf e Ln wearing off c 17x8 Prior Ladle 80 

Driminffi farmer and Jus wifi^ To years declin'd fiom 

so silent as the?oot of^Hme j HewfwVmfsmi^°ow 

the prime of middle age 1863 Gro Eliot Romola xxxix 

Stv t” “loie than four-and' 

foi ty 1875 JowcTT P/«i?<>(ed 2) III 34a Those years are 
TEsini^^ physical ^ well as of in telmctual vigour xBS? 
of hfrbl ^ arrived at the priiS 

of life, hemptto Eecomesensitive on thesulwcctof hwage 

Of things, material 01 immatenS : The best 

perfcoti i state of full 


Pnme of gf ease cf jJ;«f<?^y^;^rtrtf,Pi«DLJ^*9,qiiot 1688 
cxs^6 in Fuiniv Ballads fr MSS (1872) I. 4ioPlesantly 
I am plyghte in the prime of my foitune ' cx^ Geeenl 
Fr, Bacon vi 34 As Gieece affoorded in her chiefest prime 
x6oi R Johnson Ktngd ^ Comnm (1603) 105 They are 
onely for the o\vneis pastime m the prime of sommei 1621 
T Williamson ti Covlart's Wise Vieillaid xi It may be 
said, that the world was then in his pnme and best dayes 
i664EvnL\N^a/ Hort (1729) 202 April . Flowers in Pnme 
or yet lasting, Anemonies, .. Cyclamen, BelLfiowei, Dens 
Canmus. x688 R. Holme Armomy 11 x88/i Pnme of his 
Giease [is] a term used to a Boar when he is full Fat 1794 
Blaicf Songs Expe, ,, Little Gii I Lost ui,Wheie thesummer's 
prime Never fades away x8oo Mar Edgeworth JVillx 
(1832) 91 The second week in November is the time wJien 
the rabbits aie usually killed, as the skins are then in full 
pnme 1823 P Nicholson Ptact Binld 259 Those tiees 
which have been cut befoie they had leached then pnme 
1830 Tennyson Recoil Arab Hts, a, A goodly time, For it 
was in the golden prime Of good Haroun Alraschid 1849 
Ruskin Sev Lamps vi § x6 178 A building cannot be con- 
sideted as in its prime until foui or five centuueb have 
j passed over it. 

j 10 . The choicest, prmcqml, or chief member or 
members of a company or number of persons or 
things (The later examples may be absolute uses 
of Prime a ) 

* 57 J> Tw\nb Phnickeagst Fori ii iv x66 The fathei of 
Phisitionb, and the primes of Kei uers and painteis, namely, 
Hippocrates, and Phidias and Apelles, 1599 B. R. m 
Wordsw. Eccl, Bwg. (1818) II. 57 The led lose .of all 
beaibes and floweis the pnme and soveraigne x6o8 
Middleton Mad World my Masters i 1 96 A fmlow whose 
only glory is to be prime of the compain 1671 Mil ton 
P, R I. 413 Among the Pnme in Splendour 1725 Poms 
Odyss IV. 432 Pnme of the flock, and choicest of the stall 
1804 Wordsw Afflict, Margaiet 111, He was among the 
pnme in woith X844 Lyra Innoc (1873) 19 Hard 

It IS, 'mid gifts so sweet Choosing out the pume 
b. The best, choicest, most attractive or desirable 
jiart of anything, 

163s R Bolton Covf Affl Consc, (ed, 2) 343 He now 
gives up the flowei and prime of all his abfiities to the 
highest Majesty 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi, i, [Hel 
always chused to have the pnme of everything. 1873 E. 
Smith Foods 63 The ‘prune ' of tluee shouldeis and othci 
joi nts, 

IV. 11 . atlnb and Comb , f prime day" see 
quots. ; prime-song Hist, [repr. OE. prmsang\^ 
the office or seivice of prime ( = sense i). 

*574 W Bourne Regiment for Sea lii (1377) 'Ihe 
Sea men do imagin a ‘“pnme day, which is the halfe quartei 
of the Moone X594 Blundevil vii. 1 (1636) 739 

When the Moone is three daies and 18 houres, which is 
the halfe quartei of the Moone, tlie Sea-men doe call that 
tune the Pnme day,- because the Moone is then 4 points 
to the Eastward of the Sunne ^961 ^thelwold Rule 
St BeMixwi (SchiOer) 4oDaBtseofonfealdegeta5l .dsegieJ- 
sang, *prnTisang, undenisang, imddaexsang [etc] 1844 
Anglo-Sax Ch (x8s8) I. vu. 272. 1853 Rock Ch* 
of Fathers III 11 126 At the end of pnme song, all the 
clergy went lu procession from the choir to the chaptei- 
house. 

Prime (prsim), sb 8 [Absolute use of Prime a , 
or of its I^t , Fr , or other equivalent. (Senses 7 
and 8 may be different words.)] 

I. 1. Anih. A pnme number . see Prime a, 7 
*594 Blundevil Exeic. 1 vii (1636)25 But such [numbers] 
as cannot bee divided but that there will remame some 
odde unite, those are called Primes 2709-29 V Manoev 
Syst, M^luyAnth 22 Numbeis are Primes between them- 
selves, all which Unity only measures, ns 5, 7, 9 * also 3, 11, 
13, x8^ Hutton Course Math, I 54 If a number cannot 
be divided by some quantity less than the square root of the 
same, that number is a pume, or cannot be divided by anj 
number whatever 1875 Todhuntpr Algebra (ed, 7) hi. 

§ 70s Thusjil is divisible by A and is therefore not a prime, 

2. A^ subdivision of any standard measure or 
dimension, which is itself subdivided in tbe same 
ratio into seconds, so on ; e. g ^ of a degree, 
a minute {-dts which, is in its turn a second ) , the 
twelfth part of a foot, an inch; or, with some, 
of an inch ; m Scottish Troy weight for gold 
and silver, of a gram, itself consisting of 24 
seconds, etc. [So obs. F. prime,] 

Ihimes, seconds, etc., were foiTnerly used instead of decimals 
x6o 4 m Morysqn Ihnerary i. (16x7) 282 (Table of Scottish 
Weights of Coins) [1 denier] 24 Graines; [1 grain] 24 
Primes j [i prime] 24 Seconds [etc ] Ibid , xx. s [staling] 


Cochran-Patrick Ree Coinage Seoil, (1876) T Introd 32 
The pund Troy English consisting of 12 oz w equall to 
12 07 5 drs 9 gr 18 pr Scots or 169,002 pumes Scots. 1695 
w Lowndes Amendm S1I7/, Com 66 And one other Piece 
which may be called the Pume, which shall be equal to 
apresent standard peny, X703^T. N. City C Pmchater 123 
Inches by Inches, produce Primes, or (x2th) Parts (of an 
Inch); Inches by (xeth) Parts, produce Seconds, or xatli 
Pans of the lath Part of an Inch. X7a7>4i C^iiAMRrRS 
Cycl Degreey Thus, a Degree, as being the integer c 

ie V..0 ^ r . » _ 


Greenlkap (Webster i^), 12 seconds ('-0 make x inch or 

riMmA. tn mnLas I-T .r, 1-_ 

Now Obs, 


*2 inches or primes (') make one foot. 

D. In decimal fractions : see quots. 
or rare. 


xt^R Norton tr Stevin's Disme Cij, Each tenth part 
or the vnity of the Comencement, wee call the Prime, whose 
sime is thus 0) . . 3(>) yj) Kff) [= o*3759l, that is to say 
3 Pomes, 7 Second, 5 Thirds, 9 Fourths ..of ^eu. *6x0 
W Folkingham Art of Survey ii, iy. 5a Dcuide each foote 
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of the Rule into decimals oi Tenths, and each Tenth or 
Piime of the Rule into Seconds 1695 E Hatton MeicJu 
Mag 83 That place in a Decimal Fraction next the prick is 
called Primes, being so many Tenth paits, x8o6 Hutton 
Course Maih I 66 The ist place of decimals, counted 
fiom the left-hand towards the right, is called the place of 
piimes, or loths; the 2d is the place of seconds, or looths 
o. Surveying. A linear measure of or .1 of 
a pole or perch. 

j6^8 Phillips, Pnme , is in Suiveying, an exact part con- 
taining 19 inches and fom fift parts of an inch 

d. Printing. The symbol ' or wiitten above and 
to the light of a letter or figure, to denote primes, 
or merely to distinguish it from another not so 
marked. [So F. j^nme in Algebra ] 

1875 Knigiit Did Mech , Prime^ {Pnnting) a mark over 
a reference lettei («', etc ) to distinguish it from letters 
(rt, etc.) not so maiked [tJsually read ‘ a dash *, etc ] 

3 Chem A single atom as a unit in combina- 
tion , a combining equivalent. 

1839 Urf Diet AHs 627 The nitie contains five primes of 

S en, of winch three, combining with the thiee of char 
, will furnish thiee of carbonic oxide gas, while the 
lemaining two will convert the one piime of sulphur into 
sulphuious acid gas The single prune of nitiogen is, there 
foie, in this view, disengaged alone 
4 . Music, a. Shoit for prime tone (Prime a. 9) , 
The fundamental note or generator, as distinguished 
from the harmonics or partial tones, b The 
* interval ’ of a unison ; sitpeijlnous prime, a chro- 
matic semitone c. * The lowest note of any two 
notes forming an interval ’ (Stainer & Barrett) 

1788 Cavallo m P/nl Tiaus LXXVIII, asQlfastnng 
stietched between two fixed points be stiuclc, it will pio- 
duce a sound called the prime, first 01 key-note x866 
Engfl Nat Mm 11 25 It must, be remembeied that a 
semitone is called ^all when it consists of a supeifluous 
prime, as C— C#, Aff— Alji and that it is called large when 
It consists of a minor second, as C— Db, FJf— G x8Bx 
Broadiiouse Mm Acoustics 135 The fundamental or prime 
partial tone, 01 simply the pt tme. 1884 SirG A Macfarrcn 

111 Encycl. But, XVII 93/2 Thus, q, the fourth and fifth 

liarmonic, produce C, thepiinie or generator, at the interval 
of two octaves under the lower of those two notes 
6. Pencitig. f a. The lowei half of a sword Ods. 
x688 R. Holmr Arf/iowyni xix. (Roxb ) 159/2 The sword 
is diuided into two parts, namely into the Piime and the 
Secunde The Pnme is measured from the hilt to the Midle 
of the Rapier. 1692 Sir W Hope Fencing^Master (ed a) 3 
The Stioiig, Foil, or Piime of the Blade is fiom the Shell 
to the middle of the Blade. 

b, (Also preem,) A position in fencing: the 
first of the eight panies or gnaicls in swoid- 
play, used to piotect the head ,* also, a thrust in such 
a position. [F. prime.'] 

X7XO Palmer Proverbs 203 Which they won 'd find of more 
satisfaction and use in the conduct of life, than tierce and 
cait, piime and second, dancing and dress ^30 Gentl. 
Tutor for Small Suiord 8 Some teach upon a Pi eem with 
the Edge upwaids. Ihd, 13 The Third LPariy] is, turning 
your Hand in Pieem, You may parry and thrust him at tlie 
same time. 1889 Badminton Libr ^ Penciugw 44 Pnme, 
the hand in pronalion opposite the left shouldei , the arm 
bent, the elbow lowered somewhat, the point low and n little 
outside the lowei line 

II. Related to Peima vista, Pbimero. 
t6. Cards, A hand m pnmero consisting of a card 
from each of the four suits. Also, an old game 
of cards, by some identified with primeio. Obs, 

XS98 Florio, iw/zr, .also a game at cardes called Prime, 
Primero, or Piimauista 1599 Minsheu Span, Dial 26 
M, I was a small prime. L I am flush 0 1 made fiue 
and fiftie, with which I win his prime \matQ su prwiei a], 
x6o6 C/toiee, Cliance, etc. (1881) 45 He that wil not pluck a 
card, IS not worthy of a prime, but he that can be flush, 
may better cariie the rest «x6i2 Harington Eptp’ ir. 
xcix, Maicus atPrimeio, For either Fausius prime is with 
thiee knaves, Or Marcus never can encounter right. x6i6 
13 JoNSON Rptgi cxu. 22 There’s no vexation, that can make 
thee piime 1798 Sporting Mag XII 14a The piime is four 
cards of difTeient suits. x8x6 Singlr Ilisi Cards 245 He 
who holds the pnme (pumero), that is, a sequence of the 
best cards, and a good tiump,is suie to be successful over 
bis adversary, and hence the game has its denomination 
Ibid 246 The varieties which daily occur at Pnmero, as the 
greater and lesser flush, the great and little Prime, 
in Of uncertain origin and position. 

7 Bashet-inaking A kind of stout conical bodkin. 
1894 Pmker's Gloss Her 46 The four implements, viz. 
pume, iron, cutting-knife, and out-sticker, used in basket- 
making are represented on the insignia of the Basket makeis* 
Company 

8. The footstep of a deei ; cf. Prick sb. i c. 

X847-7B m Halliwell 

Priiii6y sb,'^ [f. Prime 

fl. The piiming of a gun. In quot. 1655, 
perhaps the pan for the priming, Obs. 

x6ss Mrq Worcestfr Cent, Inv § 44 A peifect Pistol . 
with Prime, Powder and Fire lock X706 Phillips, Pnme 
of a Gun, the Powder that is put in the Pan, or Touch-hole. 
X738 Wesley Wks (1830) I, 164 He went and got flesh 
prime, beat the flint with his key and, shot himself through 
the head 1769 Falconer Did Mamie (1789), The 
piiming-iron .serves to clear the inside of the touch hole, 
and render it fit to receive the prime. 1823 W. Faux Mem, 
Days tn Amer 48 The colonel then attempted to shoot 
hlmselfl but had no prime. 

attrio X7S3 Chambers Cycl, Supp a, v Priming, That so 
they may put in the prime powder, or touch-powder, to fire 
off the piece, 

voB. vn. 


f 2. A first coat of paint , piiming Obs, 

1658 W SANorRsoN Graphics 58 Lay your ground or 
Prime therein of Flesh-Colour 1669 Sturmy llannev^s 
Mag, vii xxxiv 49 The Pnme is made thus X73S Diet. 
Polygraph s v Face, You ought to cover rather too much 
than too little of your giound with this pume. 

Prime (prrnm), a, (adv) [== F pnme adj. 
(now only m certain phrases), ad. L. prTm-us first.] 
1 . First in order of time or occurrence , early, 
young, youthful , pnmitive, primary. 

X399 Lakgl Rich Redeles iii 34 And my^te nat passe )>e 
poynte of her prime age c 14^0 Mtrour Saluacioun 4587 
In the houre of pryme dayes thyne hoege luf shewed tnow 
me c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymoii vui 191 Yonge men 
of pryme berde. XS53 Brlnde Q Curtvus Ryj, He was in 
the pume floure of his youth. 2587 Golding De Mornay 
xxvi (16x7) 441 It befell m the prime time of the woild 
1639 Laud Wks (1849) II 93 H the speech he of the prune 
Christian Church 1707 Mortimer Hush (X72i) I 273 If 
the prime Swarm be moken, the second will both cast and 
swarm the sooner. 1850 S Doblll Roman vii, The men of 
whom I speak Lived by the pnme tradition 
2 Of peisons • First in rank, dignity, influence, 
authority, or importance , highest in degree; prin- 
cipal, chief, foiemost. 

1610 Shaks Temp i 11 72 Prospero, the prune Duke, 
being so reputed In dignity 16x3 — Hen VlIT, iir 11 162 
Haue I not made you The pume man of the State ? 2630 
R yohnsovls Kingd ^ Comnm 206 These are chosen . 
out of the Nobilitie and primest Magistrates both of the 
Piovinces and Citizens Z69X Wood Ath Oxon I 301 
Rich. Smith had been pnme Mourner at his Brothel's i 
Funeral 2707 E Chamberiayne Pres Si Eng in xL 
(ed 22) 3S7 (The Lord Mayor] ^on the Death of the King, 

IS said to be prime Peison of England 1762 Hume Hist, 
Eng III luL xss The nobility and piime gentry of the 
nation 2862 Gour burn Pars Rehg ni ix (1873) »3a He 
was God's pnme agent in the spread of the Gospel 
8 . First in importance, excellence, or value; 
principal, chief, mam ; of primary importance. 

26x0 Shaks Temp, i u, 425 My prime request (Which I 
do last pronounce) is If you be Mayd, or no? 1613 — 
Hen VIII, II iv 229 To come, with her, (Katherine our 
Queene) befoie the pnmest Creature That’s Parragon’d o' 
th’ World 1620 Vennfr Via Recta iv 80 It might be 
numbied among the fishes of piimest note XTxy Prior 
IT 364 That pnme ill, a talking wife 2776 G Semtle 
Building m IVater no Wateiford and Wexford have 
constan tly enjoyed a pi irae Place in my M ind. 2814 Words w 
Sonn, *From the dark chambers of dejection freed', A 
soauiig spiiit is their pume delight 2874 H. R Reynolps 
John Bapi vi 1. 359 The pnme intention of each Evange- 
list IS to establish the same sublime position 

4 . ‘ First-class ‘ first-rate’ , of the best quality ; 
now used esp of cattle and provisions 
Prime fsh, the moie valuable kinds of fish caught for 
food opposed to Offal sense 3, q v 
2628 Digby Voy, Rledit, (Camden) 37 Shee was a shippe 
of a 100 tonnes, a pume sayler. x^^Relai Ld Baltimore's 
Planiaiton (1865) 13 As good, (if not much bettei) than the 
pnmest parcell of English ground 2663 Cowley Disc, 
Govt. Cromwell Verses & Ess, (1669) 75 This Son of fortune, 
Cromwell (who was himself one of the primest of her Jests) 
2743 Buleeley & Cummins Voy, S Seas i The Ships were 
all ui prime Order, all lately rebuilt 1803 R. W Dicksok 
Pract Agnc II, 1032 Removing the lambs fiom the ewes 
in Older to complete them on young clover or other sorts of 
‘pnme keep' 2833 Ht Martineau P Tyne 11, 28 Coal 
enough— and no little of a prime quality,— was destroyed at 
the pit mouth. 1884 Bni Aim ^ Comp ap Soles, turbots, 
and Drills, which are technically termed * prime * fish 2892 
E, Reeves Homeward Bound 285 The butclier won’t cut 
prime joints off a bullock. 

6 . Sexually excited, ruttish. 

2604 Shaks. 0 th, in 111. 403 Were they as prime as Goates, 
as hot as Monkeyes, As salt as Wolues in pride 
6 First in order of existence or development; 
pnmary, oiiginal, fundamental, from which others 
are derived, or on which they depend. 

Prime feathers, primary featheis, see Primary a, s, 

2639 Laud Wks (1849) II 152 Excommunication on their 

g ut was not the pnme cause of this division 2637 W 
OLES Adam in Eden lix, The pnme root shooteth down- 
wards like a Cinquefoile 2742 Land, ^ Country Brew i 
(ed 4) 27 The pnme Cause of our British Malady the 
Scurvy 2769 E Bancroft Guiana 156 The prime middle 
feathers on the tail are red 2872 Blackie Four Phases 1 
5x According to the prime postulate not of the philosophy 
of Socrates only, but of Plato and Aristotle also. 2878 Abney 
Photogr (2881) B What the prime form of these undulations 
may Im we cannot tell. 

7 Ariih, Of a number: Having no integral 
factors except itself and unity. So pnme divisor, 
factor, quotient, etc. b. Of two ox more numbeis 
in relation to each other: Having no common 
measme except unity, 

2570 Billingsley Euclid vii def xii 186 A prime (or first) 
number is that, which onely vnitie doth measure. x66o 
Barrow Euclid vn, xxiIl (1714) 156 Numbers prime the one 
to the other, are the least of all numbers that have the 
same proportion with them. 2674 Jeakb Arith (J696) s 
Six though it may be made by Addition of Five and 
One, yet shall it not be Prime, 272a Horsley in Phil 
Trans LXII. 327 Two or more numbeis, which have no 
common integral devisor, besides unity, are said to be Prime 
with respect to one another 27ps Hutton Diet II 
376 Prime Numbers are otherwise called Simple, or Incom- 
posite numbers. Ibid 279 The whole number, whether it be 
Prime or composite, x%z<^Nat Phlos,\ Mechanics n vn 
30 (Usef Knowl Soc ) Making the number of teeth and the 
number of leaves prime to each other, that is, such that no 
in tegerdivides both exactly 287s Todhunter A Igehra (ed 7) 
lu S 703 If a and h be each of them prime to c, then ab is 
prime to c. Ibid, $ 708 A number con be resolved into pri in e 


factois in only one way. Ibid g 713 If n be a prime num- 
ber, and N prime to n, then A 7 "-i-ns a multiple of » 
(Fermat’s Theoiem ) Ibid §717 If « be a pnme number, 
2 + f«— I is divisible by » I’Wilson’s 1 heorem.) 

8. First in numerical order, as m prime mendian, 
the first mendian (of any system of reckonmg). 

2878 Huxley Physiogr xix 330 The mendian from which 
the reckoning begins is called the pnme meridian 

9 . Special collocations and phrases* a. prim© 
dun, an artificial fly in angling • cf Dukt sbJ^ 3 ; 
pnme entry, an entry of two-thirds of a ship’s 
cargo liable to duty, made before discharge (on 
which an estimate of the duty is paid ) : cf. Post 
ENTRY 2 a (Bithell Counting-ho Diet, 1882); prime 
figure . see quot. ; prim© ftmction (£cc /,) : see 
quot ; t prime number, the Golden Number 
= Pruib sb^4; see also 7 , prime tint see quot.; 
prime tone {Music), the fundamental note# of a 
compound lone Also prime Conditotoe, Cost, 
Mover, Serjeant, Vizier, Warden: see the sbs. 

2799 G. Smith Laboratory II, 309 *Piime-dun Wings, of 
the mather got from the quill of a starling's wing. 2696 
Phillips (ed 5), * Prime Figure ^ 2704 J. Harris Lex, 
Techn, I, Pnme Figure, is that which cannot be divided 
into any other Figures moie simple than it self, as a Tri- 
angle in Planes, the Pyiamid in Solids For all Planes are 
made of the Fust, all Bodies or Solids compounded of the 
Second 2866 Direct, Augl (ed 3) 258 * Prime Function 
From the Credo inclusive to the end of the OflSce. 2660 
Sturmy Manners Mag i. ii 9 In what year you would 
know what is tbe^PnmeNumbei, add x to the datetheieof, 
and then divide it by 10, and that which remaineth upon 
the Division is the Number lequiied 27^ Hogarth 
Anal, Beauty xii 96 The first we shall call^xime tints, 
by which is meant any colour 01 colours on the surfaces of 
objects. x88i Broadhouse Mus Acoustics vii. 130 The 
^prime tone is always the sound which is called by the name 
which the note bears, as C, B, A, or any other note. This 
tone IS called the prime tone because it is always much 
louder than any of the constituent parts of the sound. 

b. Prime vertical : (a) m full pnme vertical 
circle, a great circle of the heavens passing through 
the east and west points of the honzon, and 
thiongh the zenith, where it cuts the mendian at 
right angles; (p) short for prune vertical dial, 
a dial the plane of which hes in that of the prime 
vertical circle, a north and south dial 
Prime vertical transit insirmneui, a transit instrument 
the telescope of which revolves in the plane of the prime 
vertical, for observing the transit of stais over this ciicle. 

2669 Stvkiay Manners Mag vii xiv 21 If a Plane shall 
decline fiom the Pnme Vertic^, and incline to the Horizon. 
2704 J Harris Lex, Techn I, Prime Verticals, or Direct 
Erect North or South Dyals, are those whose Planes he 
parallel to the Prime Vertical Circle. 1762 Dunn m Phil, 
Trans, LII. 283 In taking altitudes, I always observe, when 
the sun, or other celestial Dody, is as near the prime vertical, 
or east and west azimuth, as possible x868 Lockyer Elem, 
Astron, iv xxvi. (1879) *47 

+ o. At, of prime face [F. de pnme face], at first 
sight, Pbima facie. Obs, 

^2374 Chaucer Troylns iir, 870 (919) This accident so 
petous was to here And ek so lyk a soth at piyme face 
2387-8 T. UsK Test, Love i vi (Slceat) 1 . S7 At the prime 
face, me semed them noble and glorious to all the people. 
2426 Lydg De Gml Pilgr 10173 But thow make reststence 
Be tymes & at pnme mce 2490 Caxton Eneydos xv 
It appiered of prymeface, that the heuens were broken 
and parted a sondie 

d. Ffipte ratio , the initial limiting ratio between 
two variable quantities which simultaneously recede 
from definite fixed values or limits. (Correl. to 
ultimate ratio ) 

The method of prime and ultimate ratios is essentially 
the same as the method of limits m the diffeiential and 
integral calculus (see Limit sh, 2 b). 

B. as adv In prime order, excellently. cdlUq, 
1648 Gage West Ind, 148 If the Indians bring that which 
1$ not prime good, they snail surely be lashed 1785 Burns 
lo yames Smith iv, Mybarmie noddle’s working piime 
2886 C, Scott Sheepfarmiug 96 The hoggets will be prune 
fat by Christmas 

Prime (proim), [Origin uncertain. 

If sense 1 was the source of Primagf, Primegii r, it must 
be older than the quotations show The fact that, in most of 
the senses, 'priming' is a frst operation preliminary to 
something else, suggests connexion with L. primus ] 

1 . trans. To fill, charge, load. Now chieflj dial. 

1513 Douglas ASnets ui vi. 213 Our kervalis howis ladis 
and prymys he With huge charge of sxluir in quantite. x6o6 
G wiooDCOcKD] Hist Jvstine Pref , To read as birds skjp 
from bow to bough, moie to pnme their bils, then benefit 
their bodies. 2792 Learmont Poems 109 Her bottle pum'd 
came last night fiao the town 1803 M*Indoe Poems 149 
John calmly prim’d his nose 2883 G M®Michael W zy thr, 
Ayrshire 126 The injector for priming the steam boiler 
2 To supply (a fire-arm of old-fashioned type, 
or more strictly its pan) with gunpowder for com- 
municating file to a charge ; also, to lay a tiam of 
powder to (any charge, a mine, etc ) ; cf PRIMING 
vbl, sb,"^ I, 2 Also intr, or absol. 

2598 Barret Theor Warres n i 17 He ought to haue 
his peecereadie charged and primed, llnd. in i 35 Then 
to pnme his pan with touch powder. x66o Boyle New 
Exp. Phys, Mech xiv 88 We took a Pistol.., and pnm’d 
It with well dry’d Gun-powder, 2748 Smollett Rod 
Rand ix, Before he had time to pnme again, 1796 Insir 
(§• Reg Cavahy (18x3) 251 The commanding officer ordeis 
the battalion to prime and load. 2873 E. Sfon Workshop 





FBIME. 


Marttage ^ — ^ 

boatman about to prime a pistol j 

•f b To put (powder) in the touch-pan Oi>s 
1610 a JONSOS Ait A V V, An old Harpbuzier. Could 
piime his poulder, and giue fire, and hit, »n a tw inckling. 1 

5. ^^.and tran^. a. To charge, fill, or fully furnish | 
(a person) beforehand wttk information which he 1 
may subsequently give forth or otherwise use | 

1701 Cumberland Observtr No. 130. V. I pruned ray 
hpi with such a ready charge of flattery, that [etc 1 1800 1 

WELUNcsroN m Gurw Desp» (1837) X 254 that I can say 
K that I am ready primed, and that if all mattera suit, I 
shall go off with a dreadful explosion 1876 T. Hardv 
Etheiberfa (18^) 234 Pnmed with their mornings know- 
ledge as they appeared to be. 1884 Exo.m » 

5/3 Every man present is primed with a speech which he 
m not satisfied till he has delivered, 
b. To fill with liquor. 

Hmft for Oxford 73 A determination when they 
sit down to t^le to have a row as soon as they are pnmed, 
and often before they nse they commence the work of de- 
struction on glasses and plates and decanters. 1834 Whvtb 
Melvilus Gon* Soun^ vm, A fat ht tie man, piimed with poi t. 
4 u To prime a pump . see quots., and cf. Fang 
zr.2 a, Fjetoh t'. a c. ( = Ft charger la ^mpel) local. 

^£1840- [In common use in south of Scotland] 188a 
OciLViBfAnnandalei, To prune apump^ to pour water down 
the tube with the view of saturating the sucker, so causing it 
to swell, and act effectually m bringing up water. 1894 
PTorihumhld Glose.^ Enuie, to pour water into a pump 
bucket to make it lift. When a pump_ bucket becomes dry 
and leaky and fmls to induce suction, it Is smd to have lost 
it^rifMtfu [Known in South Yorksb ] 

o. To cover (a surface of wood, canvas, etc.) 
with a ground or first colour or coat of paint, or 
with size, oil, etc, to prevent the paint from being 
absorbed ; cf Priming vbl. s 6 ^ 3, 4 

1609 MS Acc. Sf fohtPs Hasp, Canterh , Rec. for 
pnmyng wood ijs. 2669 Sturmy Manners Mag vii 
xxxiv 40 To Paint them, you must first Prime them, 
yr H Walpole Verine's Awed Pamt (1786) II 18a His 
works are chiefly on a fine linen cloth, smoothly primed 
with a proper tone to help the harmony of his shadows. 
x8ox Fuseli m Leei Paint i C1848) ^ A plane or tablet 
pnmed with white. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint 220 The 
intention of pnming the ground with size or oil is to prevent 
the very rapid absorption of the colours 

f b. iransf. To * mate up ’ (the face, etc.) with 
cosmetics. Obs 

1609 [see pruning colow i Priming vbl 8] /rx683 

Oldham Sai. Poetry Poet Wks. (1686) 172 Commend her 
Beauty, and bely her Glass, By which she every morning 
pnmes her face 2771 Smollett Htunpk CL II 18 July 
Let i, Her face was pnmed and patched from the chin up 
to the e\ea 278* J Trumbull MeFingat 56 Your gay 
sparks .With wampom'd blankets hid their laces, And like 
tbeir sweetheaits, pruned their faces. 

6. tnir. Engtfieering Of an engine boiler: To 
let water pass to the cylinder in the form of spray 
along with the steam, 

283a Edm Rev LVl 139 The steam is charged with 
water suspended in it in minute subdivision— an effect 
called by engineers priming 1839 Cwii Eng ^ ArcJu 
II 456/s The carrying over of water with the steam. 

. There are moments when this effect is so violent, that it 
manifests itself externally in the form of an abundant fall 
of ram from the top of the funnel. The engine is then 
said to piimej and this takes place especially when the 
boiler IS too full 1840 Proc ImU Cm. Eng VIII 182 When 
a steam-vessel came from sea and entered the Thames, she 
began to pnme at the moment of passing from salt to fresh 
water x88x Thwaite Faciortes 4* Workshops^ etc. (1882) 
738 If a boiler foams or pnmes, it is because it has insuffi- 
aent steam room or because the feed water 15 ^rty. 

Hence Pzl'med ppl. a , prepared to receive paint 
xyas Bradley Font Diet s v. Painting^ The Primed 
Cloth, which IS usually good Canvas mode smooth, sized 
over with a little Honey, and when dry'd, whited over with 
Sue and Whiting .upon which you paint 2790 G. Smith 
Laboraiory II 64 Having first made a rough sketch upon 
your primed doth with white chalk. 

Prime (:5r3im), v a [f. Prime a ox sh'^ With 
sense a cf. h primer to take the first place, lead, 
anticipate, outstrip, f pnme Prime a ] 
f 1 %ntr Of the moon ; To enter on the first 
phase; to become new, appear first after the change. 

x5R9-dR Sternhold & H /V Lxxir vu, Vntill the Moone 
shml leaue to pnme, waste, chaunge, and to encrease 
2647 J Heydon Discov Faifjhx 6 So long as the Sun 
shdl wine, or the Moon pnme. 

2 . To be first, to domineer; to lord it So to 
prime it. ? Obs 

1756 F, Grevillb Maxims, Ckarac. tf Rejl 78 Whether 
men like best to prime over others, or to have others prime 
over them 2805 W Taylor Hist. Snrv Germ Poetry 
(1830) I, 33a Lessing loved to prime, and was adapted for it. 
x8ax Jefferson WnL (1830) lY, 340 Harvard will still 
pnme it over us with her twenty Professors 

3 . Of a tide ; To come at a shorter interval 
usually in Priming vbl sb 2 (So F primer.) 

2890 C. A YouNa.eZfw 4 .r^r<»«,YUL §267 Atthetiineofthe 
spnng tides, the interval between the corresponding tides of 
successive days is less than the average, being only about 
34 hours 38 minutes (instead of 24 hours 5^ minutes), and 
then the tides are said to prune At the neap tides, the 
interval is greater than the mean— about as houis 6 minutes, 
and the tide lags. * 

Prime (praim), v 3 Now only dial. [Oiigm 
obscure, VKelatcd to Prune.] trans.To 
prune or tnm (trees). Also jfig^ 
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1563 T Stapleton /b; /; Faith 86 b, The vine being 
pnmed multiplieth the more x6oi R Johnson Ktnm 6- 
Comnnv (1603) 114 They prime and draw such woods as 
grow too thick and obscure. X613 Bcaum & Fl Coxcomb 
iv II, Iwo edged winds that pnme Uhe maiden blossoms 
tbgi MS Acc Sf. f aim's Hosp , Canterb , To Newton for 
pnming our trees iiys. 1790 Cullum Hist Ha/mted m. 
Gloss, 17a Pruning a tiee, is pruning it 2823 E Moor 
Suffolk Words, Pruning, pruning the lower, or wash- 
boughs of a tree, azSaS Fohby Voc E An^ta, Prune, 
to trim up the stems of trees , to give them the first dressing 
or training 1884 American VII ^50 All he needs is to 
piime down extravagances and modify excesses in voice and 
expression _ 

P]?illl6 (praim), [Origin unasceilainea j 

mir Of a fish To leap or * rise 
1787 Best Angling {td 2) 41 In fine sunshiny days, caips 
will often prune about noon and swim about the edges of a 
pond to catch such flies as fall upon the surface of the 
water. Ibtd 168 Prime, fish aie said to pnme when they 
leap out of the water 2867 F Francis (1880) 76 

Y^en the angler notes a bubble or two left after the 
pnming of large fish 2883 G C Davies NmMk JBivads 
xii (^884) 93 1 he hi earn are ‘ priming ' in shoals on the top 
of the water 

Primococks, obs. form of Pbincox 
f Primeful, Obs. mme-wd. [f Prime 
+ -FUL ] Characterized by being in the prime 
x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng xiv Ixxxix (i6ia) 361 Apaire of 
Loues, fresh in their primefuU dayes 
tFri'megilt. Sc Obs In 6-7 pryme-, 
ppym-. pirom Prime \ gilt ^ gelt, Geld, 
payment ] = Primage i. 

1318-19 Burgh Rec. Edmb (1869) I. 287 To be furlt to 
the port of De^ in France for the fraucht of xxvj s and xvj s 
the most change fine of all vther chairges except pryme gilt. 
2576 Ibid (1882) IV 54 The pryme gutt, quhilk was gevin 
be the libeialtie of merchantis, hes bene in all tyines past 
vphfted and spent be the mannans in vane and wicked vses. 
2631 Sc Acts Jos VI (1816) IV. 668/2 pe prymgilt To be 
vphfted for sustentatioun Of the pure and decayitMarineris 
w*in The said toun of leith, 2633 Sc Acts Chas. /. (1817) 
V. 93/a Grantit .the indraucbt thairof and pryraegilt of all 
shipes coming to the said port. 

Primely (prsi'mli), adzi, [f Prime a, + -ly 2 ] 

1 . In the first place, m the highest degree , firstly, 
pnmaiily, onginally Now rare or Obs 

2623 W Browne SAeph, Pipe ii (1614) D j, The Nightin- 
gale records ^aine What thou dost primely sing, 2649 J er 
Taylor Gi. ExemP Pref, § xj Some parts of it [natural 
law] are primely necessary, others by supposition and acci- 
dent 2698 Norris Pract Disc, \x707) IV Pref, 'I he 
application made to men's Reason and Understanding (as 
the part pronely affected) 

2 . Exceedingly well ; excellently collog 

cxTfdi Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vierm Lane. Dial Wks (1862) 
40 Theaw looks primely 2753-73 Johnson, Primely a. 
Excellently, supremely well A low sense 1873 A G 
Murdoch Dortc Lyre 26 He who this night dares the road. 
Should have his good steed primely shod 2900 A Lang in 
Blackvi. Mag Mar.367/x It was primely witty to half poison 
somebody with a surreptitious dose of medicine 

Pri'xne Mi*nister- [Prime a. a, Minister 

sh. 2, 3.] 

1 1 . generally. Used m the ordinary sense of the 
two words A principal or chief minister, servant, 
or agent. Often in pi. Obs 
2646 Bp. Maxwell Burd, Lsach* ii To effectuate his 

S ivate Designes, he made much of some few prime leading 
inisteis. 2647 Clarendon Hisi Reb vii § 337 He 
[Charles 1 ] received advice and mfoimation from some of his 
pnme ministeis of that kingdom [Ireland]. 1694 Luttrell 
Brief Rel (1837) III 333 Ihe emperor of China and several 
of his prime ministers are tumd Christians 2723 M. Henry 
Meekness ^ Quiein Spirit (iSas) 143 The apostles, those 
pnme ministers of state in Christ's kingdom 2906 Wesim 
Gas 9 May 2/3 Those who wei e jealous of too much person^ 
power heme placed m the hands of a single statesman were 
occustomecT to describe all the leading members of the 
Administration as ‘ the Prime Ministeis of State ’ in order to 
prevent the title being arrogated by one among them 
2 . The first or principal minister or servant of 
any sovereign, ruler, or state, or more vaguely of 
any person of rank or position ; = premier mtntsier. 
Premier a. ih,sd a 

Applied desciiptively to the chief minister of some foreign 
rulers, before it became usual in sense 3, but m the 19th c 
largely extended from the English use 
2635 Ld Norwich in iViMtfAw (Camden) III 144 
He bein m close treaty with the Pr. of Cond6s prime 
minister a x^8 Marvfll in Cotsquei o/Lii (1B73) I 310/1 
Tune, the prime minister of death, 1 here’s nought can 
biibe his honest will 2678 Evplyn Diary 8 Feb , I had 
a long discourse with the Conte de Castel Mellor, lately 
Prime Minister m Portugal 2730 T Boston View Covt, 
Grctce^77\) 212 Thepnme Minister of the Kingdom of Egypt 
27^ Beatcom Nav ffMiLMem I 168 Cardinal Tencin, 
who, on the death of Cardinal Fleiiry, assumed the lead in 
the French councils, was now regarded as Prime Minister. 
*«5 Ewhinstone Acc. Caubul (184a) I 248 The Moollah 
had charge of the piime minister’s son (a boy of sixteen 
when I saw him) x88a Whitaker's Aim 333 Japan Prime 
Minister, Sanjd Saneyoshi 2889 Ibid, 5x6 Sweden .Prime 
Minister, Baron Bildt 1884 Jessopp in xoih Cent Jan. no 
The prior was the abbot’s pnme minister, 

S In Great Britain (m early use, prime minister 
of state) A descriptive designation, which has 
gradually grown to be the official title of the First 
Minister of State 01 leader of the administration 
Onginally merely descriptive and unofficial j in the early 
iStnc (perh from its prior application in sense 2 10 the 
sole minister of a despotic ruler) odious (see quot 17^3) s 
applied opprobnously to Walpole, and disowned by him, as 




later by Lord North Little used in later pai t of i8th c., 
premier being often substituted, edsofrst minister . became 
usual by the middle of the 19th c , and began to creep into 
official use from 1878 In 1905 fully recognized, and the 
precedence of the Pnme Mimbter defined by King 
Edward VII For fullei history, see A F Robbins in ^ 
^ 8th s XI 69, and onward to xoths IX. 425, also Moiley 
''edpole vii 

1694 Gibson in Lett Lit Men (Camden) 231 My Loid 
Keeper, who is (what my Lord Buileigh was) Pnine- 
Minwter of State 2698 Evylyn m 'Ihoieshy's Corr (ed. 
Hunter) I 34s The Earl of Leicestei, pnme minister of 
State to Queen Elizabeth 2704 St West Let. to Harley 
29 Aug, in Portland Papeis IV. (Hist MSS Comm ) tig, 
1 have heard of people’s talk, that . if the Couit bad 
appointed my Lord Rochester, 01 any other peison to be 
the Pnme Minister, it would have been the <4ame thing to 
you, and that yoiu aim is m time to be the Pnme Minister 
yourself 1733 Fog*s frnl 28 Apr,, In Countries wheie 
Royal Prerogative is limited by Laws, the Name of pnme 
Minister has been always odious. 1734-5 C. D’Anvfrs 
Crafisman^o 446 ra The late Earl of Oxford stands chaiged, 
111 the Impeachment against Him, with being the Pnme, if 
not the sole Minister, and engiossingto Himself the absolute 
Management and Direction of all Affairs 2741 Ld Hard- 
wick in Gentl Mag XI. 405 It has not been yet pretended 
that he [Walpole] assumes the Title of Prune Minister, or 
indeed, that it is aplied to him by any hut his Enemies. 
1741 Walpole Sp Ho Comm in Doran Lend m facob T, 
(1877) II 89 Having invested me with a kind of mock 
dignity, and styled me a Prime Mmzster, they impute to 
me an unpardonable abuse of that chimerical authority, 
which only they created and conferred 1747 Btog Brtt I 379 
Yet he [Bacon] behaved towards the Earl of Salisbury, who 
was now become Lord Treasurer and Prime.Minister, with 
submission and respect. 2849 Macaulay Hist Eng 11 I. 
254 When there was a lord treasurer, that great officer was 
geneially prime minister but it was not till the time of 
Walpole that the first loid of the Treasury was considered 
as the head of the executive government 2878 (July 13) 
Treaty of Berlin, The "Esad of Beaconsfield, bust Loid of 
the Treasury and Prime Minister of Her Biitannic Majesty. 
2894 7 lines 3 Mai 10/4 The Queen has summoned the Eail 
of Rosebeiy, KG .and offered him the post of Piime 
Ministei vacated by the Right Hon W E Gladstone, M P, 
2899 Ld Rosebery m Anglo-Saxon Rev, June 105 The 
Prime Minister, as he is now called; is technically and 
practically the (chairman of an Executive Committee of the 
Pnvy Council, or rather, perhaps, of Privy Councdlois, 
the influential foreman of an executive jury 1003 Kinfs 
Warrant 2 Dec , Whereas We taking it into Our Royal con- 
sideiation that the precedence of Our Prime Minister has 
not been declared or defined by due authority We do 
hereby declai e Our Royal Will and Pleasure that the Prime 
Minister of Us, Our Heirs and Successois shall have place 
and precedence next after the Aichbishop of York. 


b. Also the official designation of the leader of 
the administration in some of the self-governing 
British colonies and ‘ dominions beyond the sea ’. 

The usual title of the chief of the ministiy in the colonies 
IS Premier ; in Canada and in Australia this is retained in 
most cases foi the chief minister of each constituent colony^ 
while prune minister is used for the first minister of the 
whole Dominion and of the Commonwealth . it is also the 
title in the Dominion of New Zealand, and in the colonies of 
'IVansvaal and Natal. 

X90X WhiiakeEs Aim. 520 New Zealand Prime Minister, 
Colonial Treasurer, etc Rt. Hon Richd, J. Seddon xpoa 
Ibid. 529 The Commonwealth of Austialia Prime Minister 
and Minister of State for External Affairs, Rt Hon. 
Edmund Barton 2906 Ibid 5x3 Dominion of Canada.. 
Prime Minister and President of Pnvy Council, Rt. Hon. 
SirWxlfnd Laurier. 


Hence Pxime-snlniater v , nonce-wd , intr. to 
act as a prime minister ; Prl*me-ministe vial a , 
of or pertaining to a pnme minister; Prl'me- 
mi'nlstearslilp, f Prl'mo uii*nl8tX7, the office or 
position of a pnme minister. 

174* Fielding y Andrews 11, i, There are certain Myste- 
ries or Secrets in all Trades , from that of *Prune Minis- 
tnng to this of Authoring 2^7 Westm Gas 9 Dec lo/r 
What may be legarded as Mr. Gladstone’s *Prime Minibte- 
nal youth was very vigoious. 1903 Sat Rev 8 Apr 4^ 
Sir Alexander— -chief reporter on the Pnmmistenal staff. 
2867 Aihenasuin 23 Nov 679/2 He won , the *Pnme 
Ministership 2887 Spectator 6 Aug., If Loid Salisbury 
should find the combined burden of the Foreign Office and 
the Prime Ministerrship too much for his health 2730 T. 
Boston View Covt, Grace (2772) 141 God.. exalted him to 
the ’^pnme ministry of heaven. 

Primeness (prsrmnes). [f. Prime a -h -ness.] 
The quality of being prime; fpriniitiveness, earh- 
ness (o^r.) , first quality, excellence 

x6x2 Cotgr , Primeur , , pi imenesse, perfection, excellencie. 
2624 R B in F. White Repl. Fisher hpp. 12 Euerie thing 
Fundamental! is not of a like neerenesse to the Foundation, 
nor of equall Pnmenesse m the Faith x6a8 Gaule Pract. 
The Panegyr. 25 As they of their Emperour, for prime- 
nesse and eminence 2837 Dickens Ptekw xL ‘All fun, 
ain't itl ' * Pnme 1 * said the young gentleman The young 
gentleman, notwithstanding his primeness and his spirit, . 
reclined his head upon the table, and howled dismally 
28^a Thackeray Fits-Boodle Pi of 11 Wks. 1898 IV 360 He 
, IS able at a glance to recognise the age of mutton, the 
primeness of beef. 2892 Daily News 13 Dec 6/5 Sheep 
that for neatness of form and pnmeness of quality have 
never been surpassed. 

Primer (pnmsi, praimai), sb.^ Forms: a. 
4- primer , also 4-0 prymer, 5 prymar, -mere, 
premere, 6 pranare, y primere, -mier, 5-6 
prymmer, 6-8 primmer [In 15th c. med L. 
primdrius, -drtum, f, h.prJm’US first, or (f)prtma 
Prime sb}- • see -arium and cf. Primer a. 

(The actual reason for the name does not appear ; the sense 

first or primary book *, which suits sense 2, is less suitable 
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PRIMER. 


PRIMEROI.E. 


to sense i, which some would connect, as a hook at Hours, 
with Prime sb 0 ] 

1 A name for prayer-books or devotional manuals 
for the use of the laity, used in England before, 
and for some time after, the Reformation. 

The mediaeval Primarmm or Primer was mainly a copy, 
or (m English) a translaiion, of different parts of the 
Breviary and Manual. For its origin and structure, see 
the Introduction to * the P^mer or Lay Folks' Prayer Book 
edited by H. Littlehales, E E,T S 1895^7 In the 14th and 
xsth centuries, in its simplest form, it contained the Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin, the 7 Penitential and 15 Gradual 
Psalms, the Litany, the Office for the Dead (Placebo and 
Dinge), and the Commendations , to which however various 
additions were often made. In the early i6th c , the printed 
editions of this m Enghsh (examples known from 1527) are 
often called on the title page Pryuter, and m the colophon, 
HormBeaise Marm^ or the like The name was also given 
in z6th c to books similar in character and purpose, partly 
based upon the Sarwn Horst, whether put out by piivate 
persons (e g MarshalPs Primer, tS 34)» or with some sort of 
authority (e,e Bp Hilsey's Pinner, 1530), 01 by royal 
authoiity, as the King's Piimer of 154s and the successive 
recensions issued in the reigns of Hen VIII, Edw VI, and 
Elizabeth ; also to * the Uniform and Catholyke Prymer in 
Latin and English*, appointed for geneial use by Queen 
Mary's Letteis Patent in 1555. The title was also used for 
several Enghsh or Latin and English editions of Horst 
according to the Roman use, publi^ed m 1599 and later 

After the Keformation, Primer was also applied to hooks 
in which the offices for daily prayeis weie based upon 
the oiders contained in the Book of Common Prayer 
These are described 111 the Privilege to William Seres, the 
printer of the fiist of them in 1553 (see q^uot ) as * books of 

P rivate piayers, called and usually taken and reported for 
'rimers set foith agreeable and according to the Book of 
common prayeis’. Later forms of this, under the title 
‘ The Primer or Catechism set foith agreeable to the Book 
of Common Prayer ’, were issued under Chas II, Jas. II, 
Geo II, and Geo III, the latest app in 1783 
t* 3*3 W'tU Eliz, Bacon (cf transl. m A Gibbons Early 
Liticoln Jytlls4) Domino Johanni la Ware fratii meo unum. 
pnmauumquod fuit Margr’ sororis mee Item Margarete 
soron mee unum tressour cum primano meo ] 

*393 Langl, P Pl» C VI. 46 Ihe lomes hat ich lahoure 
with and lyflode deserue Ys patcr*nostei and my prymer 
placebo and dinge, 1434 E E, iVtlls (1883) 103 Also a 
prymmer for to serve god with ? 1460 Poston, Lett I S39 
My Maistcr Fastolf .by Ins othe made on his primer ther, 
grauntted and promitted to me to have the manei of Gunton. 
1 1475 Pict Voc in Wr -Wulcker 7SS/*3 tioo /rttnanwn,& 
piemere. tgjx Fabvan Wtll in C/irou (iBii) Pref 7 W* 
my great masse booke, and also the great prymar, whiche 
befoi e dales I gave to my wif 1330 Palsor 183 Vties lievres, 
a primei or a nmttyns boke 1334 (.ittle) A Prymer 111 
Englyshe, with certeyn pi ayeis and godly meditations, very 
necessary for all people that vndeistonde not the Latyne 
Tongue. (Marshall's) 1330 J Husrv TJte Manuait of 
Prayers, or ike Prymer tn Englyshe Piol., Called the 
prymer, because (I suppose) that it is the fyiste boke that 
the tender youth was instiucled in 1343 {ittle) The Primer, 
set fooilh by the Kynges maiestie and his Cletgie, to be 
taught, lerned, and read • and none other to be vsed through- 
out all his dominions 1533 Becon Reh^ues o/Rome 11563) 
rsgb, Readewe not these wordes in their Popish pnmare 
*SS3 A Prymmer or boke of pnuato prayer nedeful to 
be vsed of al faytnfull Chnstianes, iSeres ) 1603 Gunpowder 
Plot in Harl Mfisc, (Malh) III 25 Having, upon a primei, 
given each other tlie oath of seciecy 1651 N. Bacon JDzsc. 
Govi Eur- 1* xnh {1739) 139 1 his was the Clergy’s Primmer, 
wherein they imployed their study, {iti/e) The Primer, 
or Three Offices of the B Virgin Mary, in Latin and 
English [by Thomas Fitz Simon] (Rouen ) x686 Evelyn 
Diary zz Mar , One Hall, who styl'd himselfe his Majesty's 

f nnter for the printing Missalls, Offices, Lives of Saints, 
'ortals, Primers, &c., Dooks expressly forbidden to be 
printed or sold, by divers Acts of Parliament 17x6 M 
Davies Aihen Bni. II 116 All Prayers to Saints were to 
be struck out of the Fnmmers, publish'd by the late King. 
1846 Maskell Man. Rit IX p xxxii, xlui 
2 . An elementary school-book for teaching diil- 
dren tq read ; formerly, * a little book, which 
cliildrea are first taught to read and to pray by* 
(Phillips 1706); *a small prayer-book m which 
children are taught to read’ (Johnson 1755-73). 

This sense gradually disengaged itself from the preceding, 
from which in early u^e it cannot be sepaiated The books 
included under sense i appear to have been also used in 
teaching to read and as firit i eading-books , and there may 
have been fiom early times foims of them specially intended 
for this purpose, such was iierhaps the primer of quot. 
CX366. In the x6th c , punted books of this kind became 
common , that mentioned 111 quot. c 1537 has a section con- 
taining the A B C , followed by the Pater Noster, Ave 
Mana, Cieed, Decalogue, forms of Giace befoie and after 
meat, and certain prayeis, Recensions of Marshall’s and 
Hilsey's Piimets (quot. 1539), also began with the A. B C 
Smaller works containing the pait for children only, began 
to be officially published m 1^45, under the title of "The 
ABC. Pi imers for children, issued under Edward VI and 
Eliraheth, contained also the Church Catechism , and after 
z6oo the main puipose of the Piimer aj^pears to have been 
educational ; as known to Dr Johnson, u contained, besides 
the alphabetic matter, ‘ godly prayers and graces, veiy meet 
and necessary for the instruction of youth In Scotland, 

' the A B C with the Shorter Catechism containing also 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Graces before and after meat, 
etc., was used as the liist reading-book down to c 1800, and 
IS still published os the official form of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. The use of the Piimer, thus variously transformed, 
as a book in which children learned to read, at length so 
overshadowed its 01 iginal purpose that, when all the devo- 
tional parts were eliminated, popular usage still continued 
to apply the ancient name to the Abecedarium pure and 
simple 

e 1388 Chaucer Prioress' T 65 This litel child his Iitel 
book leinynge As he sat in the scole at his prymer He 
Alma ledemploiib heide synge As children lerned hire 


Antiphoner e 1300 Moone If aq b (Somerset Ho ), 
The pi^^mmer that she Jeinyth vppon ciS^y. ^be 
Primer in English for children, after the vse of Sarum 1539 
{itile) The Firmer in English most necessary for the educa- 
tion of children a 16x7 Bayne On Coloss (X634) 82 It is a 
good primmer for us to spell in 1639 in Bury Wills 
(Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing of home 
bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children of the 
said parish of S* Maries. 1727 Pope, etc Art Siftkittg Bg 
But ior which the substance of many a fair volume, might 
be reduced to the size of a pnmmer x8io Crabbe Boraugh 
xxiv, Where humming students gilded primers read, a 1839 
Prapd Poems (1864) II 105 The treasured piimer ’s lettered 
rows. 

lb. By extension, a small introductory book on 
any subject. 

X807 T Burgess iiitle) A Hebiew Pnmer 1846 [idle) 
Primer of the Irish Language 1875 {.title qf Series) Science 
Pnmeis, edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 
Stewart, 1889 {title) Piimer of the History of the Catholic 
Church m Ireland. 1893 E CLODD(*f/e) Primer of Evolution 

C3. That which serves as a first means of 
instruction. 


1640 Quarles Bnchirtd. iv, xeix, Keepe him from vaine 
and amorous Pamphlets as the Primmers of all Vice 1638 
J Robinson Endoxa 1, 4 Thus did Adam, Noah, teach 
their Families, by the pnmmer of divine Traditions. xByx 
B Taylor Fauii (1875) II nr. 201 Spell in lovers’ pi imers 
sweetly ^ xmx Muns^s Mag XXV 672/1 In China, 
leaining is the first pnmer of power 
8. 7 'ypogr a. Great Pnmer, a size of type be- 
tween Paragon and English, of 51 ems to a foot 

Great Primer type. 

b. Long Primer, a size between Small Pica and 
Bourgeois, of 89 ems to a foot, T^o-hne long 
pnmer = Pabagon (type). 

Long Primer type. 

1398 Staiioners'Co inT B 'RetdHtsi Lett Foundries 
(1887) 120 Those in breviei and long primer letters at a penny 
for one sheet and a half x6ia Sturtevant Metalhca xiii. 
^ Z'he Long-primer, the Pica, the Italica 1629 C Butler 
Oratorza Aivb, Genera hterarum corporum procentate 
distinguuntuT * Piimier, Pique, Enghsh & supra hsec, 
Gi eat Frimiei , Double Pique, Double Enghsh 1683 Moxon 
MeeJh Exerc,, Printing ii ? a Most Printing-Houses have 
Peail, Nom^mrel, Brevier, Long-Fiimmer, Pica, English, 
Great-Primmer, Double-Pica, Two-Lin’d-English 1771 
Luckombe Hist Print 13s Two Lines Great Primer 1771 
Franklin Auiohog Wks 1887 I 144 It was a folio, pro 
patria size in pica, with long primer notes 1883 Clar 
Press List Neva Bks 44 The Book of Common Prayer 
Long Primer, 24mo. 

1 4 . The first one. Obs^ 

*597 Warner Alb. Eng ix. Ded. 2x0 Such as that 
Henrie (Pnmer of you Hunsdon Barons) bee Your Lord- 
shippe, to your Countne. 1623 F Markham Bk Hon 1 x, 
§ 1 When I looke .into the great Antiquitie of your Noble 
House (being in descent the Primere of our Nation). 

1 6 , A Student of the fiist grade at the university 
of St, Andrews Obs. 

1684 A. SicEiNE Lei in Scoiitsh Anitg XI. 19 If his sone 
be a primer his expence will be as foloueth 
6. attrib. and Comb., as primer-school, an 
elementary school, priznar-state, elemental y state. 

*545 Primer Hen V£H Injunction, For the auoydyng of 
the dyuersytie of pnmer bookes that are nowe abroade 
whiche mmiiiter occasion of contention*?. <xi68o Ciiarnock 
Aiirtb, God (1834) I 257 1 he law could nomore spiritualize 
the heart, than the teachings in a piimer-school can enable 
the mind, and make it fit for affairs of state. 1^3 Critic 
XLIIl 368/1 , 1 have passed this primer-state of religious 
emotion. 


Primer (prwmoi), sh? [f, Pbimb 

1 , A pnming-wire : see Priming vhU sb?' 8. 

1497 Naval Acc, Hen. VH (1896) xoo Wire for prymers, 
1627 Capt Smith Seeanads Gram xiv 68 His Primer is 
a small long peece of iron, sharpe at the small end to pierce 
the Carti age thorow the toutch hole 1826 Scott Woodst 
viu, Poise your musket— Rest your musket— Cock your 
musket— Handle your pi imers — and many other forgotten 
words of discipline 

2 A cap, wafer, cylinder, etc , containing ful- 
minating powder or other compound, in com- 
munication with the powder of a carti idge, blasting 
charge, etc , which it ignites when exploded by 
percussion or otherwise. 

18x9 sporting Mag IV 185 The fla'ih of fire from the end 
of the pnmer communicates fire, by the touch hole, to the 
gunpowder contained in the barrel X838 Col, Hawker 
Dtaiy (1893) IT. 138 Had not my primer missed fire, [1] 
should have had about 30 geese at another shot i86g Pall 
Mall G 8 Oct 3 Unless purposely arranged to explode, or 
purposely ignited with a detonating pnmer, it [gun-cotton] 
xs not an explosive at all. 1890 W J Gordon Foundry 21 
In the large turret-guns the pnmer is fired by electricity, 
entiiely under command of the officei on duty. 

1 8. * PiUMiKG vbl. sb^ 4 a Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoujy in 369/2 By this Instrument 
[the Priming Knife] aie all sorts of Cloths laid over with 
their first colour, which is called Pnmer 1703 T. N. City 
4- C Purchaser 215 Spanish-brown, Spanish-white, and 
Red-lead,., ground with Linseed oyl, will make excellent 


a. One who loads or 


Primer. 

4 . A person who pnmes. 
charges detonators. 

2890 Pall Mall G x8 Sept. 7/2 When compounded, it has 
still to be packed into the detonator cases by the pumer 
'The pnmei^s work is done upon a copper-plate, perforated 
like a cullender, 

Tb One who prepares canvas, etc for a painter. 

1896 Daily News 13 Feb 10/4 Canvas Primer Wanted, 


Must be thoroughly experienced in prepanng all hinds of 
Artist's Canvas 

Primer (piai’moi), sb 8 rare, [f Prime + 
-ER 1 ] One who prunes trees, etc. 

16x1 CoTGR, Arhorateur, a planter, primer, dresser, 
breeder of trees. 

Primer (pxrmor, proi mat), cu (Now only m 
phrases m sense 3 ) [a pnmer - 0 ^ pnmer 

(rziooo in Godef Comply also premer, mod F 
premier, Pr pnmer, Sp prtmero, Pg. pnmetro, It. 
pnmiero L. prJmdrt-ns Primary see Premier ] 
First m time, early, primitive Obs 
[*343 Rolls of Parlt. II, X44/1 Aussi bien des Bcneficz 
come des pnmers Fruitz ] X448 Hen. VI in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge {z^Zt) I 333 The prymer notable weik puiposed 
by me 1523 Ld Bv'b.n'ess Froiss II xx 40 Ihey to enioye 
them as in their primer state c 1357 A bp Parker Ps. 
Ixxviii 22s He stroyd theyr fruites Their prjmer fruts. 
1581 J Bell Haddon's Afzsw Osor 255 All thynges may 
be refeired to this, as to the pnmer cause efficient z6za 
Drayton Poly^olb. xmv. 123 S* Lucius (call'd of us) the 
primer christen’d King 

1 2 First m position, rank, 01 imp 01 tance j chief| 
leading, foremost, premier Ohs. 

1589 Warner Alb hng. vi xxix. (1612) 143 These primer 
Yorkests 1602 Ihd xiii Ixxvi 316 'ihe Primer Mouers 
violence. x6io Guillim Heraldty iv vn (1660) 203 The , 
Mercers being the primer Company of the City of London, 
*637 W Csovmn True Relation, etc (tille-p), Lord Howard, 
Eaile of Arundell and Surrey, Primer Earle, and Earle 
Marshall of England 1747 Mem. Nuirebtan Crt II. 212 
The contemptible pity of the primer sort, 

8. a. Primer fine, m Feudal Law [lit, ' first 
fine* : see Fine sb"^ 7 ^], the sum, usually about 
one-tenth of the annual value of the land sued for, 
paid to the ciown by a plaintiff who sued for tlie 
recoveiy of lands by a writ of covenant; = Pre- 
PIEE. Now only Hist. 

01x634 Coke 2nd Pt Inst (1642) 5x1 A Writ of covenant 
IS brought to levy a fine of land, of the yearly value of 
V. marks, theie is vi s vi^ d due presently [Le at once] for 
the pnmer fine, or fine in the Hamper 1766 Blackstonc 
Comm II xxi 350 On this writ there is due to the king, by 
antient prerogative, a primer fine, or a noble for every five 
marks of land sued for, that is, one tenth of the annual 
value. 

b Primer seiam, in Feudal Law [lit * first 
seisin^], a feudal right of the English Ciown to 
receive from the heir of a tenant in capita who 
died seised of a knighPs fee, such heir being of age, 
the profits of his estate for the first year ; abolished 
in 1 660, Now only Hist 
Z488 Rolls of Parlt VI 4x5/2 Savyng to the King and 
his Heires, the avantage of his pnmer cesaon of thos 
Landes X493 Act n Hen. VII, c 39 ^ Thissues and 

f irofites for the Premer season of the same Honours Manons 
ondes 1340 Act 3s Hen VI II, c i Saving alway and 
reserving to the Kiitjg all his right title and interest of 
prymer season and rekefi<i, and , .all other righte? and dueties^ 
a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 148 Tenure by Socage in 
chiefe giueth the King primer seism, or the value of that 
land by a yeere, if the heire be of the age of 14, at his 
ancestor death 1648 Articles Peace vii in Milton's JVks, 
(1851) IL Profit by Wardship, Livenes, Primer-sewins, 
Measne Rates, Ousterlemains or Fines of Alienations with, 
out Licence, x66o Act 12 Chas II, g 24 § 1 It is hereby 
Enacted That, all Wardships Liveries Fiimer-Seizins and 
Ouster le mam*; be taken away 1672 Cowell's Interft . 
s v.. All the charges arising by Primer seisms aie taken 
away by the Stat made 12 Car 2. ceu 24. 

II Fnmeraa (przme 1 as). [Sp pi. of primera . 
see next.] A term in Ombre . see quot, 

1878 H H Gibbs Ombre 33 Primeras. If the Ombre win 
the first five tricks before either of the adversaries has 


won one. 

llPrimero (przmeT^), Also 6 -row, pno- 
meero, / pnmera. [Altered from Sp. pnmera 
(= It pnviierd), fern, of primero fi^rst;— L. prt" 
m&rt’US ; see Primer a'\ A gambling card-game, 
very fashionable from about 1530 to about 1640, 
m which four cards weie dealt to each player, 
each card having thiice its ordinary value. 

(See a long description in Sir J, Harington's Epigram, 
* The Story of Marcus's Life at Primero ' ) 

[1326 {Italian title) Capitolo del Gioco della Priiniera col 
commento di Messer Pietropaulo da San Chinco ] 
1533ELYOT Ar«{Wt»*i^Pref. Avj b, It issoQue lerned, in good 
faythe sooner thanne Primero or Gleeke. X343 Acts Pmzy 
Council (1890) I 289 A fraye. whiche grewe apon certaine 
wourdes for a questyon of playeng at Primero at Do- 
myngo's bowse c 1530 Dice-Play (Peccy Soc ) 12 Some kept 
the goodman company at the hazard, some matched them- 
selves at a new game called primero. 1389 Pappe w. 
Hatchet (1844) 27 If you had the foddring of the sheep, you 
would make me Church like Pnmero, foure religions m it, 
and neere one like another. 1380 Hay any Work Auj b, 
Our brother Westchester had as hue playe twentie nobles 
in a night, at Pnemeero on the cards 1648 Gage West Tnd. 
26 They challenged us to a Pnmera xfisB Phillips, Prt - 
mero, and Prwtastista, two games at Cards fonnerly much 
in use 1762 Sterne TV. Shandy V xvi, How the holy 
man managed the affair, unless he spent the greatest pmt of 
ins time in combing his whiskers, or playing at pnmeio. 
i8z6 Singer Htsi Cards 27, 248 1887 All VearRoiind 

5 Feh. 66 Primei 0 was probably introduced to the English 
Court in the suite of Catherine of Arragon, 

Jig X64X Mivsqn Animadv, Postscr 73 At that primero 
of piety, the pope and cardinals are the better gamesters, 
and will cog a die into heaven before you 
t Fri’merole, Herb. Obs, Forms 4-5 pri- 
merole, 5 -erolle, prymrol, $-6 -erol(le. [ME. 
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PBIME-SiaK, 
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PBIMiaENIOtrs. 


a. OF, pmuroU (i3-i5th c in Godef.), dim. of 
OF. ^nvu first (cf, JiosroU^ pmmeroley etc ), and 
thusienderiDg or corresponding to med.L primula^ 
dim. of prtma first] A name giren to one or 
more early spring flowers, esp. to the cowslip 
(? mclnding the pnmrose) and the field dajsy b. 
fig A pretty young wom«m 
The early literary uses in OF and ME are not sufHcient 
to identify the plant meant Ihe Great Herbal, Fr ed. of 
c£475, Eng of ffisid, identifies it with the Cowslip, St. 
Peter'swort,orPaI^’vort,PnOT«/rfWWi in mod, Norman 
dialect frimercU {pitinmoUt pojn&rolt) is a popular name 
of the Primrose, and this may h.ave been the case in England 
also , see Pmkrose, Pwmula But Iphita^ «4SOi distinctly 
identifies it with the field daisy, BelUs p&ranws 
a 1310 in Wnghc Lync P v. 26 The pnmerole he [= she] 
passetb, the parvenke of pris. <*1330 .Smr^in A ngha (1907) 
XX^ 175 Wat was hire mete The pnmerole ant the violet 
C1386 Chaucer MtUet^s T 82 KGr shoes were laced on hit 
legges h>e She was a prymerole, a piggesnye. 1390 Gower 
Conf III, 125 The frosti colde Janever, of his dole He 
yifth the ferste Pnmerole. Ibid. X30 Canis minor. His 
StoD and herbe, asseith the Scole^ Ben .Adiates and Piime 
role. 0x420 Ltber Coccrum (1862) 42 ] 7 o myrnrol, violet, 
J»ou take berto Town cresses, and cresses pat growene in 
flode, Alle bese erbs bou no^t forsake, But lest of piymi ol 
hou shade take. c^x43o Lydg Mttu Foetus (Percy Soc) 
242 The honysoucle, the freisshe prymerollys, Ther levys 
splayeatPhebasiipiysyng 14 , Noble Bk Cooity {tSB2) 
57 Strawe ther on flour of prymerolle c 1450 Jtf£. Hied Bk 
(Heinnc^) 224 Drynke ofte pe jus of calamynte, or drynke 
ponder of pnmerole. cx 4 So AlpJuta (Anecd. Oxon ) 146 
Fruttula ttens^ pnma. rasa, galhce et anglice pnmerole 
Respice in consohda minor \Comohda minor, pnnnda 
nem idem, ossa fractaconsolidat, galhce, le petite consoude, 
angl daysoghe {MS waysegle] ueT bonwort, uel hrosewort 
Respice in uentimmor. i^enti minor, consohda minor idem, 
an Ponwrt, a, dayesegh.] cistB Gref e Herball zed Tv, 
Primula veris is call^ piymerolles. Some call it saynt 
peterworte, Other parahsie It is called prymerolle or 
pnmula of pryme tyaie, because it beareth the fyrst floure 
in pryme tyme. [Fn Est appellee pnmerole ou pnmule de 
ver ou de printemps pour ce qu'elle pourte la premiere fleur 
en pnntcmps.] 

Prime-sign, pri'msign, v. Now only 
JRtst, Also 3 (Orm.) primmse^^nemi, 4 prim- 
sene, /a.j!l/&.7pximi8med, 5 piim8ein(e. ^£. 
pHme^nm, ad. ON, prim-signa, f eccl. 
mum signarsy implied m prTma signaito * the first 
signing’, the signing of a person with the cross 
as a preliminary to baptism : see Paime a, and 
Sign v. The ME. form primse{i)ii{e was perh. ad 
OF. pritn-ipnnseigniz )er {c 1170 in Godef ), which 
was perh from ON. OF preseign{i)er prss- 
signore to mark before or m front) was also used 
in the same sense ] tram. To mark (a person) 
with the sign of the cross before baptism ; to make 
a catechumen. 

ex2oo Ormin 16560 patt tu ne mahht nohht husledd hen . 
pohh batt tu be pnmmse33aedd iihht, batt tu narrt 
nohht fullhtnedd C131S SHOREHAMF^^/iiri. 331 pe chil- 
dren atte cherche dore So hep ypnmismed. X340 Ayenb, 
188 Martin yet nou y-primsened me heji yssr^ mid pise 
dope ^1423 £t^ Cong Trel 64 That the chyldren, at be 
chyrchedonreshttllenhen Lprimseined [saiechiaeniurl of the 
prestes bond, & ynpe holy iantstonesyn bar moderchyrehes 
to bel-fulled. [1874 Yigpussoh lcelandic>Eng Diet 479/x 
Prwisigndra messa, the mass for the 'prime-signed*. . 
These 'prime signed ‘ men, returning to their natwe land, 
brought with them the first notions of Christianity into the 
heathen Northern countues, t8j^ S 0 Addy Hall of 
Walfhtof2\% They were also admitted to a special patt of 
the known as the mass of the prime signed ] 
[Primet, enoneously stated by Pnor to occur m 
the Gnu Htrhall as a name of the primrose, and 
used by Mm and others to suggest an etymology 
for pnvit. No such word is there found ] 
t Pri me-temps, Obs. Also i pnme tens, 
pryme temps, prymtemps (prymsauns, ?for 
-taims). [ad. OF prm{s) tanSy mod.?, pntp- 
Umps spring, lit. ‘ first tune* , with Peimb a» for 
pnm see Tense sb ] Springtime, sprmg. 
£1400 Rom Roseyyji How he is feersof his cheie, At 
pnme temps, Love to manace Ibid 4747 Pryme temps, ful 
of frostes Whyte C1400 SmdoneBab 965 In the prym- 
sauns ofgrene vere, Whan floures speyngjn and bygyniie. 
^1430 Ptlgr Ly/Mauhode i xli (1869) 24 The earthe is 
of my robes and in prime temps alii ey j clothe it c 1445 
Lvoa Ntgpiingale n Fresschly encoragyt, as galantes m 
pnme tens {nme piesence] 1484 Caxton MsoP iv vii, The 
hyrdes .loj’eful and gladde as the prymtemps came. 

tPrrmetide,prr2de-tide. Obs [APeime 
a iyt sb •¥ Tide , in sense a prob. after prec.] 
l.^The tune of prime ; eaily morning. 

* x3« N ont 849 Ri^t at pnme tide Hi gunnen vt ride 

2 ? Sprfligtime, spring , also fig the ' spnngtime* 
of life, or of any movement 
*S« Chaloner Brasm, on FoUy Aj, Whan, after a 
Sharpe stormie wynierjhe new pnmetyde flounsheth. *SS3 
T. Wilson Rlut 8 b, Beyng in their primelide and spryng 
of their age 1593 Bilson Govt Chief s Ch 306 At the 
Pnme tide of the Go^pell 

t Prime-time. Ohs, [f, Pbimb o. + Time, prob. 
after F. pmUemps \ cf. prec ] 

1 , Springtime, spring. 

i$0Z Kalender 0/ Sheph, aiij, uii.sayssons the qwych 
at Prymtym, soramer, autom, & wynter. Ibid a uj b, The 
^ysons of the qwych ewyrych oon has m. moneth, 
Piymtym as fewi yer, mais, awry! £1516 [see Primcroll] 

^ ^ 533 1 '®' Burners Gold, Bk, M, Aurel, xiv. (1534) Gvijb, 


If a tree beareth not m Pnmetime his flowers, we hope not 
to haue the fruite in haruest ripe a 1548 Hall Chon,, 
Hen VII 4 b, In y« pryme tyme of the yere he toke hib 
lorney towardes Yorke 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer xxiv 2 
Good figges , as the figges of the prime time are wont to be. 
2 . The early age (of tlie woild, etc ). 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi (1592) 402 It befel in the 
pnmetime of the worlde _ 

jl Primetir (pttmoi). [Fr, the quality or con- 
dition of being quite new ; anything that is quite 
new; f. pnniePmm -otje] Anything 

new or early, esp iriiit before its ordinary season ; 
an early piece of news; first-fniits, firstlings. 
(A word affected by newspaper writers.) 

1885 W li. MACGREGOR VO. Fall Mall G 15 June 2 If I 
desire to send some flowers or primeurs in the shape of early 
asparagus or fruits to friends in Germany 1897 Daily 
News 26 May 3/a She had the pnmeur both of the Rand 
and of the * women and children ’ letter— and both plums 
she allowed Mr Chamberlain to share with ‘ The Times 
X907 Daily Chou, 21 Aug. 4/? Joy over anything that is 
out of season, provided Uiat it be befoie its time, a true 
prunear. 

Primeval, primeval (proimfval), a (sb,) 
[f. L pnmssv-us (see Pkimeve) + -al ] Of or per- 
taining to the first age of the world or of anything 
ancient, pnmitive. 

ft [1653 URQUHART Rabelais ir vi 33 The pnmeval ongin 
of my aves and ataves, was indigenane of the Lemonick 
legions, where reqmesceth the corpor of the bagiotat St, 
Martial] 177S De Lolme Eng Const, 1. 1 (3784) 25 The 
pnnciple of piimeval equality 1830 Lyell Frmc Gaol 
(187^ I. I. viu 140 A piimeval state of the globe 1847 
Longf Ev, PreL i, 1 his is the foiest piimeval. 

/J, 2663 H. More Plates JPrif Pref Gen 24 It is veiy 
pl-un that the piimaeval Ages of the Church had no ill con- 
ceit of the opinion of the Soul’s Praeexistence. 2728 Pope 
Dune III 338 With Night pnmmval, and with Chaos old. 
Ibid IV 630 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong 11 vii 145 note, 
These two lemarkahle monuments of pnmseval times 
b. as sb in pi Primeval men 
IE 1845 Hood ReabeforCimhz 1x5 But, the naked truth 
is, stark pnraevals, That said their prayers to timber devils 
Hence Prime vaUsm,Prlme‘val2iess, the quality 
of being primeval, piimiliveness, Prime’vally 
adv,, in the first age of the world, also, in a pri- 
meval manner or degree 

1E17ZX Ken Poet, Wks, 1721 IV 47s Sweet Poetry 
From God pnmevally it streams 1727 Bailly vol. II, 
Pnmevalness 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley ui. How glon- 
ously, how pnmevally beautiful, is just this one favoured 
spot 1 1899 F R Stockton Associate llertmts 22 , 1 had 
visions of forests and wilds and a general an of pnmevalism 

tPrime’ve, prims've, a Obs, [aa L. 
primaiv^s in the first period of life, f. prlm-us first 
(see 'PujMZ a) + sev-um age.] =s Peimeval a 
x6a6 W, Fenner Hidden Mamia (1652) 77 A power of 
helee/e was included in their piimaeve innocency, a«i vwim 
tn medoru 1693 J, Edwards Author 0 ^ N Test , 104 
Footsteps of the old and pnmeve state of man. 

t Prime* vityjprimseirity. Obs, rare, [f. 
as prec.+-iTY; cC "L, prtmaemds youth.] The 
quality of being primeval; primitiveness. 

X7^ Amory Bvncle (1770) I. 38 My father says we must 
asenbe pnmsvity and sacred pieiogatives to this language 
[Hebrew], xwa L D Nelme Ess Lang Pref, 9 Without 
considering that simplicity as a proof of its prunsevity, 
1786 Glass m Archxologia (1787) VII I 84 Argument iii 
favour of the piimaevity of the Hebrew language 

‘t'Prhne*vous,prim8B*votis, fl Obs, [f. as 
Peimeve + - ous ] Pnmeval, primitive. 

1635 Blount Glossog ) , PtimevouSy the elder, or of the 
first age. 1658 Phillips, Ptimmtous, of a former age, 
elder. ^ 1728 Morgan Algiers I 1 11 Those piimevous 
Phoenicians, or Canaatiites. 1B75 H. Miller Test Rocks 
IX. 3s 8 Suffenngs to which they had been subjected in a 
pnmevous state. 

Hence f Prime vousnefls. 1727 in Bailey vol 11 
Pri’Xn-gap, Derhysh Lead-mimng, [app. 
comb, of Gap sb , ; first element unceilam.] See 
quot. 1851. 

x6S3 Manlovd Lead Mates 60 (EDS) Perchance the 
Farmers may a Primgapp get Ibid. 264 Starting of oar, 
Smilting, and driving drifts, Piiragaps, Roof-woiks, Flat- 
works, Pipe works, Shifts, X747 JioosoN Mine f A Diet 
Iijb, All odd Yard*) of Giouncl under half a blear inter- 
vening between them is the Lords, and we call ita Pnmgap 
x8si TAPmo Gloss to Hfanlove, Pnmgap , a portion of 
metalliferous lock less than half a meet, lying between 
different titles or different jurisdictions. By custom suLh 
poition belonged to the lord or farmer 

+ Pnmicere. Ohs, rare-^^. [ME prymyceuy 
a. obs, F. premteere, mod,F primmer y pnnder), 
ad late L, pnmueri-tis the first among thobe 
holding a similar office (lit. tlie first of those whose 
names are inscribed ou the wax-coated tablets, f, 
pnmus first + wax), m med.L. a precentor, 
also explained as ‘the first candle-bearer befoie 
a bishop* (Du Cange).] Applied fig to Luafer, 
the moiiung star. 

rx398 Trevisa Barih DeP R xix Ixi (1495) 898 They 
that serue in chyrehes of wexe candyls ben callyd Cerofe- 

callyd Pnmeceni\ ?<»x4xa Lydc. Two Mel ch 685 
Eek Lucifer, at moiowhil piymycere, By nyht hym hidith 
vndir our em^eere 

t Fvrmices, sb, pi Obs, Also 4 prymyaies, 
primyssis, primycies, 6 premitieB, 7 premices. 
[a. OF pn-y premices (i3th c. in Littid, mod,F. 


prdmiies) '-L. pi imitiiey -2c?«first-fiuits, f. primus 
first.] Fiist-fruils. 

£1230 Cen Ss Ex, 921 Abel pumices first bi-gan 1382 
Wyclii Ezek XX 40 Theie I shal seclie ^our piymysies 
ieless or fust fruytis] 1382 — Rtv xiv 4 Pnmycies {gl 01 
fiiste fruytii] to God, and to the lonib 1393 Goodwine 
Blanchatdute il Ded„ And as these (my Preraities, patro- 
1112^ by you) shall seeme pleasing, so wil I alwaies be 
most readie. .to offei it vp in all dutie at your shrine 1603 
Holiand Plutarch's Mer 683 The pumices and fiist 
gatherings of those herbs and i oots 1693 DRYorN Disc Ori^, 
ifPtog Ess. (ed Kei) II. 54 Fruits offered to the gods 
at then festivals, as the premices, or fiist gatbeiings. 
Pnmier, obs. form of Peemiee 
fPrimlfeste. Obs, nonce wd [ad modL 
prmifesi-us adj (Moie), f L tm-us fiist 4 - 
fest-um a feast ] (See quot ) 

2331 Robinson Ir Mote's Utop 11 (1895) 289 Thewhjehe 
worades maye be inteipieted pnmiFesie and fimfest, 01 
els, in our speache, fiist feast and last feast 

fPrimi'fLuous, a Ohs. rare-K [f L type 
'^pumiflu-us (f. prlm-us fiist + flu^he to flow) 
+ -ous ] That flows first (aftei incision). 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp 377# Pamifluous Rosine 
by negligent collection, contracts, and retains sand [etc ]. 

t Primigeual (proimi dgiiiaD, a Nat Hist, 
Obs, [f. L primtgen-tts (« pimtgemus, see Pei- 
ihgenul) + -AL ] Belonging to or constituting 
the regnum pnmigenuin, a kmgdom of nature 
proposed to include the lowest or most primitive 
foims of animals and plants (correspondmg to 
Wilson’s Primalia or Haeckel's Piohsta) 

i860 J RooGmEdinh New Phil XII S23,lheie 
suggest a foiuth or an additional kingdom, under the title 
of the Primigenal kingdom, Ibid Piimigenal king- 
dom might be placed either the fouith and last, or betu ecu 
the vegetable and the animal kuigdom'*. 

Frfmigene (pisi niiidgm), a, rare, [ad L. 
prmjgeii’itSy prlmigenius: see next ] =* next 
1623 Cockebam, Primigene, that commelli natnially of 
Itself, with out father 01 mother i66x Evelyn Fwmfngium 
Misc WnL (i8og) 213 The beuefit which we derive fioin it 
[the air] foi the use of the spirits and piiniigene humourfa 
1884 Ath&tmum 13 Sept 343/a Bones of the pnniigene ox, 
ariow heads, and other flint implements. 

Frimigenial (proimiid2i'*nial), a 
[f. L, prmtgeni’US, also pnnngeU'iis first of its 
kind, oiiginal (f. prXmi-y comb, foim of prim-us 
fiisl + kind, or^«-, stem of to beget, 

pioduce) + -AL, Often eironeously spelt primo- 
genial (-geneal), by confusion with derivatives 
of L. pnmo gentius^ 

fl* First geueiated or pioduced; earliest formed ; 
belongmg to the earliest stage of existence of any- 
thing; oiiginal, primitive, pnmaiy. Obs, 
x6o2 Fulbecke 2nd Pt, ParaU r, I am veiie desirous 
. to know the first and piimigeniall existence of Tythes 
x66a J Chandler Van Hehnonfs Onat 48, I call these 
two Elements Piimigemall, or fiist-hoin, in lespect of the 
Earth. 1707 Sloyeu Physic PuUeAVatch 343 Ihe two 
Causes of the Pulse, the Spiiits from the priniigenial Heat, 
or the Spnits of the radical Moistuie 
/ 3 , 1627 Hakewill Apol, I 1, s The radicall moisture, and 
pnmogeniall heat naturally ingiafted in us wastes alwaies 
by degrees. 1680 Boyle Scept, Chevi ii 162 It will follow 
that Salt and Sulphur are not Pnmogeneal Bodies 1733 
Johnson Adventurer No 95 1^13 It has been discovered by 
Su Isaac Newton, that the distinct and primogt nial colours 
me only seven. 1822 T. Tayi or APulesus 264 The piimo- 
genial Phrygians call me [Cybele] Pessiiiiiniica 
2 Zool. Applied to species belonging to a primi- 
tive type (rendering the specific name prmigemusy 
as m Bos pnmtgenniSy hkphas pnmigenius), 

1868 OwFN Vertebr Anim 111 xxxv 618 This is seen m 
the Musk-bubale, and was the case with the piimigenipl 
Elephant and Rhinoceros 

/ 3 , i8sx D Wilson II iii vi 133 The 

Piimogenial or slender-legged hoi ses, 1867 W T Thornton 
m Forin Rev. Nov 593 Neither could Cain do the like with 
lespect to a pnmogenial zebia which bis father fancied ax 
much as himself 

Hence f P^rixnige'nialiLess. 

M3X Bailey vql II, Primigemalness, Pnimgemousness. 
Prumge'iaian, a, rare Also en on pnmo-. 
[f. as prec + -ae] = piec. 

1630 Ashmole Chym tolUct 55 Even as the heat of 
Animals [is hidden] m the Piimogcnian moisture 1847 
WhewellATw^ Induct Sc (ed 2)111. 694 T he primigeiiian 
elephant or mammoth. 

tPrimigeme, a Ohs, ran [acl L. prlmt- 
geni-us (see above) , or eiror for prmigene,’] »= prec. 

26x5 Crooke Body of Man 199 The exhaustion or expence 
of the Pnmigenie moysture by the E|lenientaiy^heat. 

tFrimigenioxis (prsimiidgf'nws), a, Obs, 
[f. L. prmtgent’Us (see PiiiariGEWXAi.) + -ous. 
Often enoneously primogemous (-eous) . see 
above] = Peimigenial. 

1620 Bp Hall Han Mar Clergy i xxv 234 The Pnmi- 
genious [fVhs 1628 pnmogeniousj Antiqmtie (which pro- 
ceeded from the ancient of Dayes) 12x646 J Gregory 
As^rian Mon. Posthuma(x65o) 2x1 The gicatest Alchiinist 
in Histone can scarce extract one dram of the pure and 
pnmigenious metal 1693 J Bi aumont On Bumefs Th, 
Earth 1 68 In the prinugenious Mas!> the Earth must have 
held the lower place, 

8 x6a8 [bee 1620 above] 1634 T. Johnson tr Parefs 
Chirurg, (1678) ix. ix, 221 The inbred and priraogenious 
humidity of the Nerves is wasted vjxz II Moris Aniid, 
Ath, IL IX. § 20 Sekol, XS7 This he detennmes pnniogemous 
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moisture 1765 Museum Rust IV ii. 7 In poor lands it 
opposes the most active primogeneous agents 1799 Tratis 
Soc Arts XVII 268 Allow me to call the first tiee primo. 
geneous or stock 

Hence Frimig'e niousness. 

1727 Bailcy vol II, Pmmgemousnesst oiiginalness, the 
being the first of the luiid 

+ Frinii gexious, a Obs rare [f L p lUiu 
^r??z-aff,PElMiGENAL + -oua: cf tndigeuous^ =prec. 

1677 Gale C^t Gentiles II iv. 166 This Discouise reteiii- 
ing the vestigia of the pnmigenous Truth 

11 Primigravida (praimigriE vida). PI. -8B. 
[mod L., prop, fern adj.) i,privt-u$ first +gramdt£s 
Gravid , after Primipaea ] (See qiiot, 1890 ) 

1890 Billings Med jDic/,, Pi imtgramda^ one pregnant 
foi the first time 1B99 Allbuit's SysU Med VII, 818 The 
disease afiects chiefly pumigravidac 

Priminary, obs and dial form of Pr^emunire. 
Frimine (prorimn) BoL [= F. pnmtne 
(Mirbel 1828), f. L. pnni-m fiisl + -iNEi] The 
first of the two coats or integuments of an ovule ; 
i, e. a. (originally), the outer one ; but subsequently 
b applied to the inner, as being formed first. 
0pp. to secundine, 

a jZ^Enc^cl A’«^,(ed 7)V 52 The extensible side 
of the secundine, and even of the teicine or nucleus, soon 
ceases to inciease with the corresponding side of the pri 
mine. 1835 Lindley Introd Boi (1848) 1 395 The outei 
most of the sacs is called the primine 1838 Maync 
Mx^os Lex , Pnmtnay Boi , name given by Mabel to the 
moie exteiior of the two meinbianes which envelope the 
nucleus of the ovule when the latter has assumed a certain 
degree of increase , the primine. 

b 187s Benneit & Dyer Semlid Dot 501 When theie are 
two or three integuments, the mnerinost (the Primtne ) is 
always formed first, then the outer one (the Secundine\ and 
finally the Aril, 1875 Huxley & Martin Eleuu Biol 
(1883) 83 Its two coats, an inner imme) and outer [,secun 
dine) 1885 Goodale Physiol Bet, (1892) 178 Ihe integu. 
ments of the seed answer moiphologically to the piimine 
and secundine of the ovule 

Frimi:^ (prai miq), vbL sb ^ [f. Prime + 
•ING 1.] Tbe action of Prime 

[In the following quot , the sense is, fiom the date, un 
certain (?3); 

1427-^ Rec, St, Mary at Hill 67 Also for primyng of Jie 
haly water stop, viy*^.] 

1 . The putting of gunpowder in the pan of an 
old-fashioned fire-arm. 

1398, etc [^e prtimng iron, etc in 8] 1635 Mrq Wor 

cnsTFR Cent, Inv, § 58 To make a Pistol discharge a dozen 
times with one loading, and without so much as once new 
Priming requisite, tdx6 Sorting Mag XUVIU 174 Any 
of the compounds or matters to be used in priming 1831 
LayardPztJ Acc,Btscov Nineveh xn 238 T. his .led to the 
di awing of sabres and piiming of matchlocks 

2 . concr. The gunpowder which was placed in 
the pan of a fire-arm and to which the match or 
spark was applied ; also, the tram of powder con- 
necting a fuse wilh a charge in blasting, etc. 

1625, etc [see pnming-horn, etc in 8]. 1781 Thompson 
in Phil Trans LXXl 260 The sailors bmise the priming 
after they have put it to their guns, as they find it very 
difficult, without this precaution, to fire them off with a 
match, 1709 G. Smith Laboratory I 19 Make a little 
leceptacle for the puming. 1870 Lowell 6 IPind, 143 
The man who pronounced the Nibelungeu Lied not worth 
a pinch of puming 

b. Jig (m quot. applied to liquor). 

1833 Marryat P Simple xxxv, * well, Mr. Simple, so I 
will i but 1 require a little pinning, or I shall never eo off* 
‘ Will 3 ou have your glass of gi ogbefore or after? ' ‘ Befoi e, 
by all means.' 

3 . The prepaiing of (a surface) for painting, by 
coating it with a body colour, etc. Also transf. 

z6m [see priming colour in 8] *676 C Hatton in 

H dorr (Camden) 130 Y« priming of y“ cloath is very good 
X796 Morse id Geog I 410 Ruddle, oi a led earth 
used as a giound coloui foi piiming, instead of Spanish 
brown, 18*5 J Nicholson Opeiat Mechanic 641 Theie 
can be no better mode adoptenfor priming, or laying on the 
first coat on stucco 1847 Smeaion Builder's Man, 97 
Priming has also the advantage of preventing the knots 
from being seen thtough the paint. 

4 . concr, a. The substance or mixture used by 
painters for the preparatory coat. b. A coat or 
layei of the substance. Alsoy%*. 

ifys^Nomenclator Navahssv, Pi^mingCEea\ MS 2301) 
The fiist grounde or cullor w®*' is laid on for otheis to rome 
over it in Painting the Shippe is called Priming 1661 
Felfiiam Resolves (ed 8)310 Piayer t’Is the priming 
of the Soul, that laying us in the Oyl of Grace preset ves us 
from the Woi mantf Wether. 174* Compl Pam -Piece iir. 524 
(jlnnd your Red-Lead with Linseed Oil, and use it very 
thm for the first Coloui Ing or Priming. 18*3 J N icholson 
Cpeiat Mechamc 722 When the pruning is quite dry, a 
thin coat of gold-size must be laid on 1873 E Spon Work- 
shop Receipts Sei 1 76/r The pumiug or undercoat makes 
a saving 111 the quantity of vainish used. 

6. (bee quot. 1896 ) 

1896 Wesim, Gaz, j 6 Mar 3/2 The use of ‘priming — 
which IS a preparation of sugar, added after brewing, to 

f ive the beer 'body 'and make it mote palatable /bid, 
n addition to pei muting ‘priming’ we have specially 
allowed the use of adjuncts for the preparation of water for 
brewing purposes, and for fining and colouung the beei 
0 /g. The hasty and impeifcct imparting of 
knowledge; cramming 

1839 G Meredith R, Peverel xxvii, Tom also received 
his priming. 1894 E C Selwyn m Jl^esiw, Gaz 23 July 2/3 
He was primed for the occasion, and such primuig deserves 
the name of pot-hunting, 


7 . Engineering. (See Trimb 6 ) 

*841 Civil Eng ^ Arch, yml IV 15/2 The total loss 
both by the safety-valve and by piiming 1889 E A. 
Parkcs Pract Hygiene (ed. 3) 24 Salt water is sometimes 
mixed with it [distilled water] fiom the priming of the 
boilers 190X Feilden's Mag IV 413/1 The fiist point to 
aim at is to have the steam and any water of priming or 
condensation flowing in the same direction 

8. aitrib, and Comb , priming colour ^ position ; 
priming-boz, a box earned at the waist contaui- 
iijg pnming for cannon, etc. ; priming-hole, the 
touch-hole of a gun or the vent m blasting ; 
priimng-hom, (a) a horn containing priming- 
powder formerly earned by gunneis , (b) the pow- 
der-horn cained by miners and quany-men ; pxun- 
ing-iron «= priming-wire ; priming -maolnne, 
a machine for putting the pnming m carlndge- 
shelh or percussion-caps ; priming-pan, a small 
plate m a match-lock or flint-lock gun, for holding 
the priming ; « Pan sbi^ 4 b , priming-powder, 
= sense 2 ; detonating or fulminating powder , 
priming-tube, a lube containing fulminating 
powder 01 some inflammable composition for firing 
the charge of a cannon ; priming- valve, a valve 
connected wth a steam cylinder, to allow water 
earned ovei by priming to escape , priming- wire, 
a sharp pointed wire used in gunnery and blasting 
to ascertain whether the tou(£-hole or vent is free 
and to pierce the cartiidge. 

1829 hlARRYAT F Mildmaym, The captains of guns, with 
their ^priming boxes buckled lound their waists 1609 B 
JoNSON Silent Worn, ii vi, One o' their faces has not the 
*puming color laid on yet, nor the other her smocke sleek'd 
1663 Phil Trans, I 84 The round side, where the *Prim- 
ing-hole is, being uppermost 1838 Ciml Eng ^ Arch 
yml I. 292/1 If the filing did not succeed, a fresh priming- 
hole was bored in the tamping 1623 Nomenclaior Navahs 
s,v Prymingii^zxX MS 2301) The Gunner hath it [powdei] 
in a gieate borne at his girdle in fighte w®i> home he calls 
his *ptiming home 2759 [W Windham] Plxtn Dtscipl, 
Norfolk MilitiaXxAxo^ pTbeyhad , a piiming hoi n hanging 
by their side 1398 Barret Theor Warres iir 1. 34 lo be 
piouided of a spuming iron 01 wyer xSza F LIarkham 
Bk War I IX. 34 His pnming-yron, being a small artificial! 
wiar, with which he shall dense and keepe open the touch- 
hole of his peece 1769 Falconer Did Marine { 1789), Ddgor- 
geoir, the bit or priming iron of a cannon 1630 R Stapyl- 
TON Stradds Low C, Warres ix, 56 With the flash firing 
the ^priming pans of the muskets that lay on heaps 1833 
Regul Iiistr Cavaby i 103 Place the caibine in the 
Spuming position 10x3 Fletchlr, etc. Captain iv, m, 
Now could I guild him into ^priming powdei, 1889 
BoufLLL Amts ^ Arm (1874) *^bis contiivance 

file lb conveyed to the pnming powdei by a gun-cock, which 
hold s in its gi asp the flint 1398 ''^Priming wyer [see pnming 
V oil], X709 Conn Col, Ree (1890) XV 565 With a good fire 
lock, a cartouch box, pnraiDg-wire and hoi n, worm, 3 flints. 
c x86o H Stuart Seamaids Catech 4 What is the use of a 
pnming wire? To ascertain if the vent ib cleai, and the 
cartridge home 

Frimiug (pral'mig), vhl. sb 2 [f Prime v .^ 3 + 
-ING 1.] l^riming of ike tides , the acceleration of 
the tides, or shortening of the interval between 
corresponding states of the tide, taking place from 
the neap to the spring tides ; opposed to lagHng. 

1833 Hcrschel Asiron, xi 337 Another effect of the com- 
bination of the solar and lunar tides is what is called the 
pruning and lagging of the tides 1867 Denison 
without Math. X22 The tide of any place is not regularly 
49 minutes later every day, as if it obeyed the moon solely, 
Du t sometimes an hour later and sometimes only 38 minutes. 
This is called the pnming and lagging of the tines 
]] Friniipaara(pr9imi para). [L., f. prlni'us first 
-partis^ iromparH^e to bung forth.] A female 
that brings forth for the first time. 

1842 Dunglison Med Lexy Primipara a name given 
to females who bring forth for the first time x88o Med 
Temp, yml July 152 , 1 was called by a midwife to Mrs. 
T aged 28, primipara 

Hence Primiparous (prsimrpaias) a , heanng 
a child (or young) for the first time , Frlmiparity 
(prsimipse iiti), the condition of being primipaious 
X837 Bullock Cazeaux* Midwtf 128 This line may 
generally be tegarded, especially in a primipaious female, 
as a ceitain sign of pregnancy i860 T KmxLn Pregnancy 
ix 320 Multipaia aie pi obably more liable to attacks of 
insanity duung pregnancy, than priimparous young females. 
1890 Cent Diet , Pniniparity. 1893 m byd Soc. Lex 

Frimipilar (praimipsilau), a. Mom. Aniiq 
[ad. L. prhmpTl&r-is adj and sb., f. pnmipil-us . 
see PRIMIPILE.] Belonging to, or that is, a prtmi- 
pilus or piimipile. 

x6oo Holland Litiy vii, xm, 257 This Tullius now had 
been seuen times alieadie apnmipilar or pimcipall Centu- 
iion axfyn Pope's Suprem l iri v. Wks 1831 

VII. ISO A piimacy of order; such a one. as the pnmipilar 
centuuon had ui the legion 1782 Elphinston tr. Martini 
\ xxxi 39 Soon as the brave centurion shall attain The 
pnmipilar honouis. 1891 Farrar Darkness 4 Dawn xl. 
(1893)339 He had risen to the tank of a pnmipilar centurion 
So f FrJmipi lary a Ob$. rare—^y ‘ first-class 
a 1693 UrQuharfs Rahelcus iii. xxxviii, 316 Pnmipilary 
[Fr pnimpile'\ fool 

Frimipile (piarmipoil) Also in L form 
-piliis f « F. priinipuey ad L. primtpUus the 
chief centurion of the iriani or thud rank in a 
legion, for primi pill ceniurio centurion of the 
primus pilus {primus first, pilus a body of pike- 


men, f. pilum a pike, javelin).] In Rom, Antiq,^ 
The first centurion of the first maniple of the Irlaru 
in a legion. Also^ 

fi6oo Holland Lixy viii viii 287 TvroPnmipih 01 chiefe 
Centurions there were amongst the liiaiij in the one armie 

6 the other ] 1836 AIerivale Rom Emp (1865) V xlii 161 
All its officeis, from, the imperator to the centurion and 
primipile 1898 Daily New^ 14 Feb 6/5 Mr. William 
O’Bnen, a pumipilus ni the Painell movement 

Prlmi potent, a. rare, [ad. L. pnmipotensy 
•poteiiteviy f. primus fiist + potms powerful.] ‘ Of 
chief powei’ (Blount Glossogr 1656) 

Frimite (pr3i‘m3it) Zdtol. [f. L prim-us 
first (see Prime a ) + -ite l 3 ] The fiist member 
of a catenated senes of gregarines 
1898 Sedgwick 7 ext Bk Zool I, 57 The anterior indivi- 
dual of an association is called the primite, the rest the 
satellites 1901 G N. Cslkins Protozoa v 158 Catenoid 
colonies, where the piotomeiiteofone [individual] {satellite) 
becomes attached to the deutomeiite of another {pnmite\ 

II Frimitise (piaimi Jiif), sb pi, [L. ^imittxy 
-ciee the first things of then kind, firstlings, fiist- 
fruits, f. prim-us first ; cf. PRuncES.] 

1. Fust fniits or produce , ^ec, = Annates i 

iSpt Spenser M Huhherd 518 The Couitier needes must 

recompenced bee With a Benevolence, or have 111 gage 1 he 
Pnmitias of your Paisonage, 1657 Tiiornlly tr Lougitd 
Daphnis 4 Chloe 92 They offerd too the Pi umtix, or the 
first cai vings of the flesh, 167a Cowells 1 uterpi , Pi imitue, 
Fiist-Fruits in our Law, are the pioflts after avoidance of 
every spiritual Living for one year, 

2 . Obstetrics. (See quot ) 

1858 Mayne E xPos Lex , Pt imiiiee 1895 Syd Soc Lex,, 
Primitive . term applied to the ammoitc Jlittd, who>e 
dischmge jnecedes the expulsion of the foetus 
Frimitial (prsnnrjal), a. Now rare. Also 

7 eiion, -BBtiall [* obs. F primtcial (Colgr), 
ad. med. L. primiiidl-is (Du Cange) . see prec. 
and -AL ] 

1 . Of, peitaining to, or of the natuie of, first-fruits. 

1643 Harwood Loyal Subj Reiinng-room £p Ded , So 

doe they now most gratefully piesent their Primmtiall 
offering. 1658 J Robinson Endoxa Pref. i He that bath 
not had a pnmitiall tast and piehbation of them here below. 

2 . loosely. First, primitive, original. 

1736 Ainsworth, Pumitial, pumitius. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick xviii. 346 Thou Covadonga with the tainted stream 
Of Deva, and this now rejoicing vale, Soon its primitul 
triumphs wilt behold I 1839 Bailey Pesius xix (185a) 290 
But ah I from that primitial world to this. From Eden to 
Cbaldsea, what a change 

tPri'Diitist. nonce-wd. Obs [contr. for 
imtmsf, f. next -f- -1ST.] An advocate or adheient 
of primitive practices or beliefs. 
x8i8 R. P Knight Symbol Lang § 92. 69 The Persians 
were the primitists, or puritans of Heathenism. 
PrimitiV'e (pn mftiv), a. and sb, P'orms a. 
5 pnmitif, prymytiflfjfi primityve, (premetxve), 
6- primitive. (5 premative, 6 -yve), 5 
pnmatife, -yve, prymatyfe,-ive, 5-7 primative. 
[ME, primitif a. F pt^mitif (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm ), ad. L. priviitiv-us first or earliest of its 
kind, f . primus first, Prime a. . cf Primiti/b. The 
iS-forms weie app. influenced by Primate j^.] 

A. adj. I. General senses. 

1 , Of or belonging to the fiist age, penod, or stage, 
pertaining to early times ; earliest, original ; early, 
ancient, Frwiitive Chm ch, the Christian Church, 
in its earliest and (by implication) puiest times. 

a. x3z6 Pilgr Per/ (W. de W 1531) 27 No religyon is 
founded hytheiLo, y* so nere lepresenteth y® pntnityue 
chirche of Chryst. 1:1340 tr Pol l^eig Eng Hist (Cam- 
den) 1 . IV 178 which good primitive successe put chased him 
muche quietnes 15^-9 (Mar ) Bk Com Prayer, Com* 
vnnatiou. In the prymitiue churche theie was a godlyedis- 
ciplyne, that at the begynnyng of lente suche persones as 
were notorious synners wei e put to open penaunce. 1381 
J. Hamilfon Caih Traicitse m Cat/u Tractates (S.T S) 
76 According to the ancient estait of the piemetiue kiik 
x6f^EoLLAiiD Plutarc/ds Mor 671 ihe primitive generation 
came fiist and immediatly fiom the earth, hut aftei wards . 
they bleed their yoong 1669 Flamsteed m Rigaud Corr 
Sci Men (1841) II 77 That illustrious body [the Royal 
Society], of which you have stood a primitive member 1793 
Burke Corr (184^ IV 285, 1 wish very much to see an 
image of a primitive Christian Church. 1858 Longf, hf. 
Siandish ix. 89 Like a picture it seemed of the piimitive, 
pastoral ages, Fresh with the jouth of the voild, and 
lecallmg Rebecca and Isaac a 1878 Sib G G Scott Led. 
Archit. (1879) I 5 Ihe gieat valleys of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia were the cradles of primitive art, 

/3. 1486 Hen VII at York m Surtees Misc (1888) 54 
This ngalitie, Whos pnmative patione I peyie to your pre- 
sence, Ebraunk of Britane. 1334 More 7'ieat Possum 
Wks 1346/2 It was knowen unto tbe primatiue churclie or 
congregacion of chrysteu people. 1389 Cooper Admoii 
217 The practise of the primatiue Church 1630 Pkynnd 
Anti-Armin 119 Adam in his piimatiue estate, 

2 . Having the quality or style of that which is 
early or ancient. In first quot » Conformed to the 
pattern of the early church (see i). Also, Simple, 
rude, or 1 ough like that of early times ; old-fashioned, 
(With implication of either commendation or the 
reverse ) 

1683 Evelyn Diary 2 Oct , The Church of England is 
certainely, of all the Christian professions on the eailh, 
the most pinmitive, apostolical and excellent. Ibid, 26 OcL, 
A maiden of primitive life, . who . . has for many years refus'd 
marriage, or to receive any assistance from tbe paush. 1732 
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H Walpolb LeU {1846) II, 459 A poor j^ood primitive 
creature, i8aa W. Irving Braced, Hall m, Her manners 
are simple and primitive; 2838 Lytton Alice ir 11, At her 
very primitive wardrobe. 1889 G Vwuvkv hug. Realway 
The engines employed [m 1830] were of an extremely primi- 
tive character 

ComL xZiff Hook Eul Bicg III w6 {Ckad^ Struck by 
the worth of this pnmitive-mannered cnnstian. x86s Cortih, 
Mag, J uly 40 To hear such pnmitive-sounding words as . 
' overtone ' for the burden of a song. 

3 . Original as opposed to derivative ; pnmary as 
opposed to secondary ; esp, said of that from which 
something else is denved ; radical. (Cf. Pbimary 

ti* 3 

c x«fia Lan/rtvte*s Cirurg 65 fAdd, MS ) ]iere be}> o)7ere 
cau$<» jiat be)> clepyd causes pi^^tiiT X543 Traherov 
Vigo's Ckirurg ad/a It commetn of the cause pnmmue 
thoroughe brus/nge or breakyng X58X Mulcaster (//f/e) 
Positions whenn those Pnnutive Circumstances be Ex- 
amined. whichare Necessane for theTrainmg vp of Children 
a x6x8 Preston New Coot, (1634) 27 God is the primitive, 
he IS the onginall, he is the first, the universal cause. 1578 
CuowoRTH Iniell. Sysi 854 Life and tlnderstanding, Soul 
and Mind are to them, no Simple and Pnmitive Natures, 
but Secondary and Derivative xSia Brackenridgb Views 


ground. 1846 Grots Greece i. xv j;z862) 1 238 The primi- 
tive ancestor of the Trojan line of kings is Dardanus. 

H. Special and technical senses 

4 . Gram, and Phiioi Of a tvord or language: 
Original, radical : opposed, or correlative to dert” 
votive, 

xS 3 fi Paxsgr, Introd^ 29 Of pronownes there be thre chefe 
sortes, pnmityve^ derivatyves^and demonstratyves /did.^ 
Pronownes pnmityyes be fyve, nouSf vous, xfixa 

Brinsley Lud, Lit viii. (1627) 123 The pnmitiue word 
whereof they come, or some words neere vnto them 
1687 A Lovell tr. Tkeveuot's True i 36 The Turkish 
Language is^a primitive and original Language, that's to 
say, not derived from any of the Oriental or Ocudental 
Tongues that we have any knowledge of. 1706 Phili IPS 
S.V, Pnnutive Word (in Grammar) an original Word, from 
which others of the kind are derived 1824 L Murray 
Grata (ed. 5) L 55 A pnmitive word is that which 
cannot be reduced to any simpler word m the language as, 
man, good, content^ 1856 R. A Vaughan Mysltcs (i860) 
I x8 To have a distinction in the pnmitive and not in the 
derivative wokI is always confusing. 

6. Math*t etc. Applied to a line or fignre from 
which some construction or reckoning begins ; or 
to a curve, surface, magnitude, equation, operation, 
etc., from which another is in some way denved, or 
which IS not itself denved from another. 

Frtmiiive arch oxplane^ the circle or plane upon which 

f rojecdon is made FnmHive racing in geared wheels, = 
'boportional ladtt, 

1690 Levbourn Curs Mafi, 668 b, The Meridian passing 
through L is the Primitive Circle. Chaaibers 

S.V Numder^ Prtnnitve or t^ime Nmnder^ is that 
which is only divisible by unity xBgt Brewster OMics 
XXL i8s The plane R rs. or the plane ui whiA the light is 
mlarised, is called the plane of priimtive polarisation 1864 
Webster s v , Pnmiiwe axes 0/ co-ordittaieSi, that system 
of axes to which the points of a magnitude are first referred 
with rderence to a second set or system, to which they are 
afterward referred, 1878 GuRNEvC^y^/tf/iiigy. 34 The great 
aide B called the primitive. Story-Mask elyne 

CtystaUogr, iL 25 The plane of projection thus bounded by 
a great circle of the sphere is represented by the plane of 
the paper on which the circle is drawn, which latter will be 
termed the circle of projection or primitive circle. 

b. Cryst, Applied to a fundamental crystalline 
form from whicm all the other forms may he denved 
by geometrical processes; the form obtained by 
cleaving the crj^tal, infened to be that of the 
nucleus from which the crystal grew. 

i8«k-x 7 ILjAMgON Char Min 3) 136 This new 
regular form is by Hauy named the I^mitive nucleus ; and 
a whose form is the same the Primitive foim. 

1 Thommn Chem (ed 3) II 536 The piimitive form 
of muriate of barytes is, according to Hauy, a four sided 
pnsm, w^e bases squares. 1B3X Brewster OMics 
3^, 214 This mineia], ^ called cubizite, has been regarded 
uy mineralogists as having the cube for its primitive form 
6 , Of colours « PnniABY a, da. 

® LI. 368 He ranged a num. 

C of ^yjaiids, of all the primitive colours xSaa Imison 
or ^ Art 1 247 As a ray of the sun may be separated into 
thwe seven punutiie colours. 1867 J. Hogg 1 u 

syThe pnmitive rays-red, yellow, and blue-of wMch a 
colourless ray of light is composed 

7 . Gee/, Belonging (or supposed to belong) to 
the earliest geological period; applied to those 
rocks or formations held to be older than any 
fossihferous strata, or of which the contained 
fossils have been obliterated by metamorphism ; 
s* Pbdiabt 0. ^a (in its obs. sense). 

^ LXVIIL 106 Most of the 

nTOuntos which are called primitive, are of this texture. 

Those rocks which 

me »lled pnirndve, m ^ity the ouginal coat of the 

c^tallme, massive, and unstratified rocks, 

*** foundations upon which 

the others have been deposited have therefoie bwu called 
pnmary or pnmidye rocks. 1863 A. C Ramsay P/fjs, 
fe w applied to gne^s, 

8. Su/,, etc a. Applied to a part or 

structure in the first or a very early stage of forma- 
tion or giowth (whether temporaiy and subse- 


quently disappearing, or developing into the fully 
formed structure) ; rudimentary, primordial. Fn- 
mittve streak or trace, the famt streak which 
constitutes the earliest trace of the embryo in the 
fertilized ovum ; prmihve groove, («) ^p, streak, 
(d) a groove or furrow which appears (m verte- 
brates) in the upper surface of the primitive streak, 
and marks the beginning of the vertebral column 
b. Applied to the minute or ultimate elements 
of a structure, or to some part connected with 
these : as the pnmitive fibrilloe of a nerve ; the 
primitive sheath investing each of these (also called 
neurilemma), o Rarely applied to a structure 
from which secondary structures arise by branching, 
as the pnmitwe caiotid arteiy see qnot. 1895. 

x8s7 Dunglisoh Diet Med 433/2 P>tnuirve Groove, 
PrwiUtve streak or trace , a bright streak in the long axis 
of thepelluad part of theaiea geiminativa, after it presents 
a central pellucid and a pen^eral opake part. 1879 
Haeckets MvoL Man I 299 In the centre of the primitive 
streak an even, dark lin^ the so called primitive groove, 
becomes defined 1884 Bowlr & Scott ve Bary's Phatter, 
34s These are called by Dippel bast fibies, and by Russow 
protophloem, because they appear as the primitive elements 
of the phloem x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm, L\fe 
Introd, 29 The cells [of the mesoblast] arise from the 
pnimave streak behind the blastopore in Penpaius, 189S 
Syd See, Lex, Pntmitve carotid artery the common 
carotid artery P iliac artety, the common iliac artery 
X899 AUduit's Syst, Med Vlfl 547 It [i e. pityriasis rosea] 
usually begins as a solitary patch situated in the neck, 
trunk, abdomen, or arms,— the ‘ primitive patch ' of Brocq 
9 . Mus, Applied to a chord in its original or 
direct form, not inverted, 
i8ir Bvsby Did, Mas, s,v.. Primitive Chord, that chord 
the lowest note of which is of the same hteial denomination 
as the fundamental bass of the harmony The chord taken 
in any other way, as when its lowest note is the third, or the 
fifth of the fundamental bass, is called a ^ivaitve 

10 Primitive Methodist Connexion a society 
of Methodists founded by Hugh Bourne m 1810 
by secession from the mam &dy; so called as 
adhenng to the original methods of preaching, 
etc., practised by the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
Primitive Methodist', a member or adherent of 
this society, Pnmitive Methodism', the pnnciples 
of this society, or adherence to it 
i8x2 H, Bourne ynil m J Gardner Faiths World II 
426 Thursday, Bebruary 13, 1812, we called a meeting, 
made plans for the next quarter, and made some other 
regulations, in particular, we took the name of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Connexion 1B60 J Gardner Ibid 428/1 
Open-air worship is frequently practised by the Primitive 
Methodists. 

B. sh, I. Senses related to A, r. 

I . An onginal or eaily member of a society or 
body t a A primitive Christian ; a member of 
the eaily Church. Obs, 

1600 W Watson Decacordon (1602) Pief Aiijb, Did not 
then the pnmitmes of the East Chuich amongst the Chris- 
tians carry away the aunfiambe of all religious Zeale? 
*55^3 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year i xui, 173 The fei vor, 
of the Apostles, and other holy primitives x686 Evelyn 
Diary 2 Mar , Iheseveiall afllictionb of the Church of Christ 
from the primitives to this day 
b, ^ An onginal inhabitant, an aboriginal , a man 
of primitive (esp. prehistoiic) times 
1779 Forrest Voy N, Guinea 273 The Haraforas, who 
seem to be the primitives of the island 1895 Daily News 
13 May 6/3 The eflects sought here relate to the ‘primi- 
tives of the Irish heroic age 

* 1 * 2 . pL The primitive or eailiest stage; the 
* beginnings \ Ods, rare, 

x6oo W. Watson Decacot don (1602) 5a Probably in the 
pnmitiues of their institutions they had better, lowlier, and 
more religious spuits then now they haue 1609 Bible 
[DQUfxy) Lxod xxix 28 They are the primitives and begin- 
ninges of then pacifique victimes which they offer to the 
Lord. 

8. Short iox Primitive Methodist' see A 10. 

J R. Leifchild Ctf; 303 Those worthy 

though singular pe^Ie, the Primitives of Redruth 190$ 
Essex issThe ‘Pnmitives' in their little thatchS 

and clay-lump chapel. 

4 In art cnticism* a. A painter of the eaily 
period, i.e. befoie the Renascence; also transf, 
a modern painter who imitates the style of these, 
b A pictuie painted by any of these 
1892 spectator 30 Jan x68/x 0 impressionist, do I find 
you among the primitives? 1892 Aihenceum 13 Feb 220/3 
In Italy artists we call ‘ ptimitives such as Crivelli, still 
adhered to the early manner while Titian was in his gloriv 
3/3,011 the left as you entfr 5e 
room are some nolable examples of what may be considered 
4 Rev July 337 Among the work 

backgro^uid’* towns aie pretty common in the 

II. Senses related to A, 3. 

5 . An original ancestor or piogenitor ('of men or 
animals). ? 0 bs, 

Surtees Jlfisc (1888) 54, l 
Sv J«»/«maiive of your pr^enie i«o Lyn 5 c- 
Degenerit trome 5our 


ho^ prematyuis Hale Prim'origV^Vyu 

teofonesTrak^'"'^" “ fteit Primitives 

6 . Gj-aiJt. A word from which another or others 
aie uerived; a loot-woid* 0pp. to derivative. 


1565 Cooper Thesaurus #xv, Whether the worde be a 
Prlmitiue, or Deriuatiue deduced of some other. 1657-8 
Evelyn Diary 27 Tan., He.. got by heart almost the entire 
vocabulane of Latine and French primitives 1755 Johnson 
Diet, Preit Bjb, Of thieflike or coachdiiver no notice was 
needed, because the piimitives contain the meaning of the 
compounds 1759 Adam Smith Ong Lang (lym) 451 All 
the words in the Greek Language are derived from about 
300 primitives. 1820 ^ Rev Jan, 314 The absence of all 
distinction between primitives and derivatives 

7 . Anything from which something else is derived , 
in quot 1784, a primitive or pnmary colour, 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 139 These arguments haue the 
same force to argue, that the pnmitiues haue, from which 
they are derived 1784 J Barry in Led, Paint vi. (1848) 
SIX Yellow, red, and blue, These three uncompounded 
primitives, 

8. Math, Any algebraical or geometrical fonn in 
relation to another derived from it ; as, the original 
expression or function of which another is the 
derivative; the onginal equation from which a 
differential equation, etc. is obtained ; the original 
curve of which another is the polar, inverse, evolute, 
etc. (Short for pnmitive expiession, equation, 
curve, etc. . see A 5 ) 

Coniphte primitive a pnmitive equation containing the 
requisite number of constants to furnish the solution of the 
derived equation. 

Frimitivelsr (pri mitivli), adv, [f prec adj. 
+ -lt 2,] In the primitive way, manner, or order. 

1. In tile earliest age or time ; at the beginning , 
anciently ; originally in time, at first. 

x(5o7 Topsell Four-f Beasts {} 6 yS) 580 That rate concord 
and agreement which was primitively ordained by God to 
be betwixt man and beast a 1677 Hale Fi im Ong, Man, 
n vii 301 So possibly miglit the Sheep of Peru, be primi- 
tively Sheep, out differenced by their long abode in Peiu. 
1704 m CoUier Dissuasive fr Play Ho 30 Whether this 
Primitive Chuich of his was primitively pure, or originally 
Profane. 1893 Sir R Ball Story of Sun 126 A beam of 
light which was primitively white becomes sensibly 1 ed. 

2 . Originally, as opposed to denvatwely, or as 
giving origin to something else , radically, funda- 
mentally, primarily. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep 59 This direction pro- 
ceeds not piimitively from themselves, but is derivative and 
contracted fiom the magneticall efiluxions of the earcli. 
1827 Carlyle ilfxxc. (1857) I. 61 This is the Absolute the 
Piimitively True 

b. Originally; in ongin or deiivation- 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eng Pocsie IT xi (Arb ) lai One other 
pretie conceit also borrowed piimitiuely of the Poet or 
courtly maker, 1659 T, Philipott ViU, Cant 227 The 
Medway, from whence it [Maidstone] primitively borrowed 
Its Name 1869 Huxley xii (ed 3) 314 That inverted 
portion of the integument, ftom which the whole anterior 
character of the eye and the lens are primitively foimed. 

3 . In a primitive style; with the purity, simplicity, 
or rudeness of early times 

2672-5 Comber Comp Temple (1702) 106 Ordinances, 
which are purely and piimitively administred there a X7x6 
South Serm (1717) VL 129 The purest, and most piimi- 
tively oidered Church in the world 1902 Words Eye- 
witness 72 The most primitively manly race on earth. Mod, 
The concern was very primitively put together 

Frimitiveness (pii*mitivnes). [f, as prec. 

+ -NESS ] The quality, diaracter, or condition of 
being primitive (in any sense of the adj ). 
x668 Wilkins Real Char 11 i § 4 35 Transcendental Re- 
I lationsof Quality at large . 1 Pnmitiveness, Root, original, 
simple, underived. 1684 Def Resol Case of Consc cone, 
Symdolmngw, Ch, Rome 30 Replying to those few Imes 
that follow against the Pnmitiveness of our Episcopacy 
1856 Miss Mulock y Halifax xxvii, 'The folk in our 
valley, out of their very pnmitiveness, had moie faith m 
the master 188* Westcott & Hort Grk N, T, II 281 
These gi adations of pnmitiveness m corruption. 
Fnmitivism (pn miuviz'm). [See -isar ] 

1 Adherence to or practice of that which is 
primitive. 

i86x Neale Notes on Dalmatia, Croatia, etc. 137 Had 
he not provocation enough, to confirm him in his piimi- 
tivism 1896 Westm Gaz 14 May 3/1 This country, in 
which primitivism— if I may be permitted the expiession— 
o ^fS^®‘'rivism are sometimes so oddly mixed 

2 ^riMior Primitive Methodism , see Primitive 
A 10, and cf. B 3 

paily News 28 hlay 8 Closing Day of Primitive 
klethodist Centenary The Rev Jabez Bell described 
Pnmitivism * zs neither painfully poor nor lascally rich. 

Frimitivity (pnmiti vTti), [f. Primitive a. 

+ -ITY, Cf F pnmiiivitf,'] = Prtmitiveness 
2759 H Walpole Lett to Mann 8 Aug, Tiie age of 
George the Second is likely to be celebiated for more pnmi- 
twity than tlie disinterestedness of Mr Deard, 1890 Cent 
Did, S.V., In mathematics we speak of the primitivity of 
a form X89X L. Rivington m Dublin Rev Apr 37a They 
have added to the notes of the Church that of * Primitivity \ 
t Firi’mity. Obs, [f. L. prTm-tts (Prime a) + 
-ITY ; te obs. F, pnmiti (xSth c. in Godef.) and 
med.L prwntas firstness in time (^^1308 Duns 
Scotus, J)e pnmo pnncipio 2. 2),] 

1 . The fact or position of being first in rank or 
Older , first or chief place, priority, supremacy. ^ 
x^ Pearson Creed i 40 'This primity God requires 
to he attributed to himself 1660 R, Sherincham Kmfs 
Suprem, Asserted viiL (1682) 70 He grants him a primity of 
ware in the supreme power. Idid, 94 Where a transcendent 
inter^t, or pnmity of state, is in one man, it is sufficient to 
constitute a Monarch^' 
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2 The first pait, the beginning* 

1684 H. More Afts^ver \iv 103 Which being not a final 01 
total Ruine of Babylon, but, as it weie, the Pninity theieof 
Prrmly, adv [f Pmar a + -ly -2 ] in a prim 
or precise manner, with piimness. 

1837 Mrs. Carlyie Leii (1883) I 66 She pumly promul- 
gates her opinion that influenza is masculine 1853-8 
Hawthorne Note-Bks, (1879) II 207 The giounds . 
had not the appearance of being very primly kept 1897 
lioohnan Jan lea/® She was not quite so piimly decoious 
as the young persons of her epoch. 

Primmer, obs. spelling of Primer 
Prrmness. [f Prim a, + -jsess ] The qualiLy 
of being prim , foimal or affected preciseness. 

1713 Steele Guard Na 29 p ir Her lips aie composed 
with a pumness peculiar to her character 1758 Gray LeU 
Poems (X775) 265 Primness and aflfectation of stjle has 
turned to hoydening and 1 ude famiharity 1858 Hawthorne 
Fj, ^ It Note Bks II, 98 A primness of eternal virginity 
about the mouth 1894 Doyix Mem S, Holmes 99 He 
affected a certain quiet pumness of dress 
Primogenial, -genian, -genious (-geneous), 
erroneous forms of PrimigbniaIi, -GENIAN, -genious ; 
app. m xmiLation of primogmU^ -gemtnie^ etc , in 
which the first element is L primo 
+ Primoge^llit, a. and sb Obs, [ad. L. prf- 
Mdgeml‘USj properly two words, prmd gmiUis^ 
first bom, f. pnmd ady , first + gemt-us, pa. pple, 
ofgigni^re to brmg forth, bear. (Hence, not a com- 
pound of ptttfiuSi like primigene, etc.) So OF. 
primogemt ( 1 31b c. in Godef ) ] First-born. 

[1x60-80 Lwvos Henry /, c 70 § ai Piimo patris feodum 
pumpgenitus filius habeat, emptiones vers, vel deinceps 
acquisitiones suas, det cui magis velit a xzpo Glanvil 
T 7 act de Leg. vii. lu^ Tunc secundum lus regni Anglie 
primogenitus filius patri succedit in totum. a 1635 Nauni on 
Fragm Reg (1641) 1 1 Our Common Law did ever of old pro- 
vide aydes for tlie^; imo geniius^ and the eldest Daughter,] 
cx^o Mirour Saluactoun 3435 Cnst the Prim^enit of 
the dede rose tofore. 1609 A Craig Poet Reereat To Rdr., 
They are nw children, you haue them as they were borne , 
And so the Fnmo-genit must haue the prioiitie at the Presse 
16x9 Sir J. Sempil Sacrilege Handled App. 39 Sem could 
b^et (and did) diuers Primogemt Priests. 
Primogeuital (praimoid^e nital), <u [ad lute 
L. prmdgemldUts (Terlull ), f, pnmbgenit’Us 
(taken as sb.) : see prec. and -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the first-born or to primogeniture 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist Reltg (1850) H. 21 Those garments 
Rebecca put on Jacob, his saceidotal vestment ; but it was 
still the primoqenital right, till a family separated. 1859 
G, MnnrDiTii R. Feverel iv, The primogenital cellars were 
not niggard of their stores 1888 Science 14 Sept, 124/1 
Genesis consideied under some of its subordinate phases, 
as heredity, physiological selection, sexual selection, priino- 
genital selection, sexual diffeientiation,..hybridity, &c 

Primogenitary (praimpidjemtan), a, [f. 
L. pnnidgemt us (see above) + -ary I ] = prec. 

1827 Hallam Const Hist, (1876) I. vi 294 The conscious* 
ness of this defect in his parliamentaiy title put James on 
magnifying , the inhei ent rights of piimogenitary succession, 
1838-9 — Htst. Zif.llh ni IV §47 x6o Derived by some 
one, .through pnmogenitary descent. 1867 W. L, Newman 
in Quest* Reformed Pari 83 It is sufficient to say of this 
law, that it ^heres more strictly to Ptimogeinture than the 
practise of the Pnmogenitary class 
BrilUOgenitiire (prdim^id^e nitiv), a, and sb* 
rate [f. as prec. + -ive.] b>. adj. spree. 
sb* = Primogeniture 2. Obs* 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr ^ Cr* r. iil 106 How could Communities, 
Degrees m Scbooles, and Brother-hoods in Cities,, The 
pnmogemliue, and due of Byrth, Frerogallue of Age, . 
(But by Degree) stand m Authenlique place? 1843 Mrs. 
F. Trollope Vis to Italy II. iv 87 She had a sort of piimo- 
genitive right to a red cap and tricoloured banner. 

I^imoffenitor (prdimi7|C]ge*nit^j), [a. med.L. 
prtmSgenSor ( 1361111 Du Cange), f. 'L*pnniS ady., 
at fiist, first + gemior begetter, Genitob, after L. 
primdgemlus; so OF. primogeniteur (1340 in 
Godef.) ] First parent, earliest ancestor, loosely^ 
ancestor, forefather, progenitor, 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv 181 If your primogenitors 
be not belied, the geiierall smutch you have, was once q[ a 
deeper black, when they came from Mauritania into Spain 
X76B-74 'I^ciccR ZA Nat (1834) II 2n Ihe supposition of 
our being punished for the offence of our piimogenitoi. 
1834 Mirror III 402/a The male descendants of our great 
primogenitor x888 Hasluck Model Engin* Handybk (1900) 

2 A model of this, the primogenitor 01 the modern steam- 
engine, con be bought foi one penny. 

Hence Prlmoge nitxlx, a fiist female ancestor. 
X875 M Collins Fr Midnight to Midn III xii 202 
Fluent as that ‘affable arcbanger who delighted our pii- 
mogenitnx 

Frimogeuiture (praimuidge-mtifli). [acl. 
med.L. prlmogenitura^ f. L. prtind adv., first + 
geniiura Gbniture; uSiet prJjnogeniius So F. 
primogdmiure (I3-I4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] * 
1 , The fact or condition of being the fiist-born 
of the children of the same parents 
[crass William Bbitto PJnhpis iv, a Lege patrum veteu 
Richardum, patre sepulto, Efficit Anglorum prunogenUura 
monarcham X594 Parsons Confer* Success i, vi 128 That 
irimogemtura or eldership of birth was greatly respected 
by God] 1605 Bacon Adv Learn* i. v §7 Ihese weie 
the Arts which had a kinde of Prtmo gemture with them 
seuerally. x6a6 T H Cansstn's Holy Crf* lai Al those, 
say with Esau .To what vse, will this goodly prerogative 
of primogeniture serue me? CH71S Burnet Time 
(X766J 11 . 238 If pnmpgcnitute from Noah was the ground 


settled by God for monarchy, then all the Princes now in 
the world weie Usurpers 1867 Freeman Norm Cong* 
I* Though piiinogeniLure gave no positive right 
b esp m fight of primogeniture (also ^primo- 
geniiuj e nghi)i the light (of succession, etc.) of 
the first-born: see 2 . 

160a Fulbecke Paudectes 16 The right of Primogeniture, 
01 eld ei -brothel ship is fenced, supported, and defended 
against this last deciee of the Millanasses, and that first of 
the Peisians 16x2 Seldcn Jllustr Drayton* s Poly^olb, 
wti 269 Claiming his Pnmogemture-nght, & therby the 
kingdom 1683 Brit Spec 162 That his present Majesty 
of Great Biitain is by Right of Primogeniture the next 
and undoubted Heir to Cadwalladar, will manifeblly appear 
1766 Blackstone CcNzNx II 1 13 In the division of perbonnl 
estates, the females of equal degiee are admitted togethei 
with the males, and no right of piimogenituie is allowed 
1865 Kingsley Her&vo* ix, The rights of pnmogenituie , 

M ere not lespected 

2 . The light of succession or inheritance belong- 
ing to the fust-boiii ; the principle, custom, or law 
by which the property or title descends to the eldest 
son (or eldest dnld) , spec* the feudal lule of 
inheritance by which the whole of the real estate 
of an intestate passes to the eldest son. (Intio- 
cliiced into England at the Norman Conquest, and 
still prevailing in most places m a modified foim : 
but cf. Borough-English, Gavelkind.) Alsoy^. 

axSy Donne Senu xxxiv. (1640)340 Heiies of heaven, 
which IS not a Ga\el-kinde, every Son, every man alike, 
but It IS an umveisall pnraogeniture, every man full, so 
full, as that eveiy man hath all 1736 De Foe Hist* 
Devil i IX (1840) X08 Abel had broken the laws of pumo- 
geniture, 1788 Gibbon Decl ^ F (1869) II xliv 654 The 
insolent preiogative of pnmogenituie was unknown. 1875 
Maine Hist* Inst vil 199 When the Teutonic races spread 
over Western Europe they did not bimg with them Piimo- 
geiuture as their ordinary 1 ale of succession. X876 Freeman 
Norm* Conq. V xxiv 491 Under the working of the new 
feudal doctunes, the custom of pi imogeniture giadually sup- 
planted the Old-English custom of equal partition of lands. 
Frimoge nitureship. IfcNt lare* [f prec. 
+ -SHIP.] « prec, 2. 

1633 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf ir ^9 It is 
likely to proue an immoitall kinde of busttiesse, like vnto 
that of your Mayorasgos or Piiino genituieship, which your 
fathers settle vpon their eldest sonnes. X76a tr Buschtng's 
Sysi Geog IV 156 The Emperor Frederick I introduced 
into the house of Austiia the right of pnmogenitui eship 
x8aa J Fr tnt Lett Amer 177 Local attachments are much 
weakened by the open prospects of an extensive country, by 
the abolition of pinncmenitUTeship, and by the introduction 
of laws that promote family justice 1830 Examiner 259/1 
A younger biother, coirupted at heart with envy by the 
injustice of piimogenitureship 
tPrimo-pnme, a* Obs. [f. L. prtmd adv., 
first + Prime a."] First of all; the very first, 
absolutely primary. So f Primo-pri'initive a*, 
earliest of the primitive. 

X673 O Waiker Edtic* v 46 As If not taken at the first 
moment, as it were, the piimo-pnme acts 2679 Aisop 
Melius Inqmrmd* 1. 1 48 It would be a severe charge upon 
all the Primo-piimitive Fathers that they were Arians 
X693 Beverley True Si* Gosp Truth 9 Ihis is the Primo- 
prime, as may be said, Foundation of Holiness, and Happi- 
ness , To Know and Enjoy the only True God 1715 M 
Davies Ailun But I. Fief 87 The Secular Ignorance and 
Candid Simplicity of the Primo Primitive Chustians. 
Priimo-ra'tioiial. Math* rare^K [f as prec. 

+ Rational, as derivative of prune ratio •* see -0 
snff* I and c£ politico-economtcJ^ A quantity ex- 
pressing a prime ratio . see Prime iz 9 d. 

x86a De Morgan in Graves Life Str IV Hamilton (1889) 
111 576, 1 would raiher use primo-rationals than differentials. 

Frimordial (prsim^adial), a (sh') Also 5, 

8 erron* pro-, [ad. late L. primordidl-ts that is 
first of all, original, f. Pbimordium see -al. 
So 'f* primordial in Ilatz.-Darm.) ] 

1 Of, pertaining to, or existing at (or from) the 
very be^nning; first m time, earliest, original, 
primitive, primeval. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P R viii 1 (Tollem MS ), The 
virtu of God made pnmoidial matei, m ke whiche as it 
were in massy kmge J>e foure elementis were vertually, 
and noujt distinguid 1486 Reception Hen, VII at York 
in Surtees Mtsc (1888) 55 Theiz premordiall princes of this 
pnncipalitie. tfx6a6 Bp Andrewes Serm (1856) I 385 
Abstinence is a virtue Sure I am the ‘ primordiale pecca- 
tura the primordial sin was not abstaining x6fo T ^ K 
Veritas Evaf^* 98 There would have remained illustrious 
Memory thereof^, at least m some of the primordial Churches 
1844 Disraeli Comngshy 11 1, To recur to the primordial 
tenets of the Tory party 1875 PosteC<wwi Introd (ed a) 

6 The portion of primaiy rights that. ,we shall call Pri- 
mordial rights (right to life, health, libeityi reputation, etc.) 
are never so much as mentioned by Gams. 

2 Constitutmg the beginning or starting-point; 
from which something else is derived or developed, 
or on which something else dejfends ; original (as 
opposed or correlated to derivative) , fundamental, 
ladical; elementary. 

0x539 Skelton Garneschevi X04 It plesyth that noble 
prince roialle Me as h5'S master for to calle In hys lemyng 
piimordialle 1666 Boyle Ong. Formes^ Qual. 388 Pri- 
mordial Textuies (if I may so call them). x^8 Codworth 
Iniell. Syst 837 Being no Simple Primitive and Pnmoidial 
thing, but Secondary, Compounded and Derivative 1799 
Kirwan Geol Ess 337 The primordial chaotic fluid, in 
whose bosom most stones were formed. X856 Dove Lcgic 
Chr* Fatih v, 11 323 Space and time are the piimordial 
nece<;saties of thought 1893 Traill Soc, Eng I Introd 33 ^ 


A primordial instinct of human nature insures this con- 
cuTience and maintains it. 

8, Altai and Zool Applied to paits or structures 
in their earliest or mclimentaiy stage, or to those 
formed at fust, and afteiviards leplaced by others. 
= Primitive « 8a 

1786 Phil Tiaus LXXVI 448 New ones are formed 
above, under, or at the sides of the prinioidtal or temporary 
teeth, but in diffeient sockets 2870 Rolltston Antm Life 
p x\xv, In all Vei tebrata above the Amphibia, a primordial 
as well as a secondaiy kidney is dev eloped Ibid* 38 Two 
fu'ied piimordial \ertebrae 1903 Biit Med yrnl r July 
18 Final or clictj'ate condition of the piiinordial ovum. 

4 . Dot* a. First or earliest foimcd in the course 
of giowth ; said of leaves, fruit, or other paits. 

X785 Martvm Rousseau's Boi xxviii (1794) 443 Ihe Scotch 
Pme. .has two leaves in a sheath , and the primordial one<i, 
solitary and smooth 1830 Lindliv Nat Syst Bof 247 
When fascicled, the primordial leaf to which they are then 
axillary is membranous, and enwraps them like a sheath 
1870 Hooicbr Stud* Floia 220 Leaves broadly ohovate 
obtuse toothed, primordial oibtcular. 

b, Applied to tissues, etc., m their simplest or 
rudimentary stage or condition : as primordial 
cortoXf epidermis 

Prwiofdial cell^ a cell in its simplest form, consisting 
merely of a mass of protoplasm, without cell-wall, cell-sap, 
etc. Primordial uli iclet name for the layer of denser 
piotoplasm lining the wall of a vacuolate cell, and forming 
a sac inclosing the thinner protoplasm and cel l-sap 
1849 E Lanicester Schleidevls Prtnc Bot 569 hlohl 
asserts that the pnmoidial utricle is the forerunner of the 
formation of the cellulose cell-wall 1875 Bennptt & Dier 
tr Sachs' Bot 5 It has hence become usual even to con- 
sider a protoplasmic body of this kind as a cell, and to 
designate it as a naked membianeless cell 01 Primordial 
Cell Ibid ia6 The outermost layer of the pnmary meri- 
stem which coveis the punctum vegetatwms together with 
Its apex IS the immediate continuation of the epidermis of 
the older pait which lies further backwards , it may theie- 
fore be teimed the Primordial Epidermis 
fig 1893 Barrows Pail Relig 11 1481 The primordial 
cell of organic Methodism is the class-meeting 
6. GeoLosAPaldPont fa = Primitive « 7 Ohs* 
b Applied by Ban ande (1846) to a senes or ' zone ' 
of strata iu Bohemia, containing the earliest fossil 
lemains there found , hence extended to the cor- 
responding strata m other parts of the world, 
forming pait of the Cambnan system ; also applied 
to fossils found in these strata 
1796 Kirwan Elem* Mm (ed 2} I. 285 In the prunordial 
stones of Vesuvius xSoa Playfair Iliusir Hutton The 
i6x De Luc applies the term pnmoidial to the rocks 
in question and considers them as neither stiatified nor 
formed by watei 1885 L^ll. Elem Geol xxviii (ed 4) 
454 M. Baiiande found in Etage C, in Bohemia, Tnlobites 
of the geneia Pai adoxides^ Conocoryphe [etc.] These pri- 
mordim Tnlobites have a peculiar faues of their own xfl^ 
Geol Mag OcL 44s M. Barrande .then recognised the 
‘ Lingula Flag ' of Sedgwick as the exact equivment of his 
primordial stratum (Stage C) 

If 0 App. misused (as if f. L. ordo^ ordin- order) 
fox Of the first oider or rank. 

1849 FrosePs Mag XXXIX. 383 From the time of Bossuet 
, no primordial champion of Catholiosm arose in France. 

B. sh* 1 . Something primoidxal, original, or 
fundamental ; beginning, ongin , a first principle, 
an element rare* 

1533 Skelton Why not to Court 486 The pnmoidyall Of 
his wretched original! 26x0 Marcellim Triumphs fas I 
8s It consisteth of 3 Letters as the pnmordials and Raditall 
Letters of the Haebrewes 1668 H More Div Dial I 37 
The Pnmordialls of the Woild are not Mechanicall, but 
Spermaticall or Vital. 18x3 T Bvsby Lucirtiusl Disseii 
p. IV, Like his own pi imoi dials, they are not only inde- 
structible, but unassailable. 

1 2 . Name for an early vanety of plum Ohs, 

X664 Evelyn Hal* Hort*^ fuly 70 Plums, etc. Primordial, 
Myrobalan, the red, blew, and amber Violet 1707 Mortimer 
Husb, (1721) II. 376. 

Hence Primo rdiallsm, primordial nature or 
condition , Fxitnoxdla lity, the quality of being 
primordial; something chaiactertzed by this quality. 

1879 H Spencer Pnne Soaol iv. § 343 Vet another 
indication of pnmordialism may be named Even between 
intimates greetings signifying continuance of lespect, b«m 
each lenewal of intercourse, xBBo H. P Wood EtighsAm* 
of Rue Cain Kiv 206 There be those that have construed 
simple grandeurs, giand simphcities, from idyllic gold-fields, 
to mean priraordialities which, efeewheie, leceive much 
precious time and space from the assize court and the gaol. 

Frimo vdialLy, aeiv [f prec, + -LT2] In 
a primordial way. a. At or from the very begin- 
nmg; in the earliest stage; at first, oiiginally, 
piimitively, b. In relation to the beginning or 
stai ting-point, radically, fundamentally, 
i8s6FERRiEa/«f/ Metaph wi xviii 120 Everything which 
I, or any intelligence, can apprehend, is steeped primordially 
in me, Darwin Desc Man viii. (1874) 328 We have 
no grounds for supposing that male bees primordially col- 
lected pollen. 1875 Lyell Pnne Geol* (ed ly) II, iil 
xxxviu 324 His dogma of the immutability of primordially 
created species 

tPrlmoTdian. Ohs* [f. L. piimordi-us (see 
Prtmordium) + -AN.] * Primordial sh* 2 

X721-3 Miller Dici,& v The Jean-Native, 

or White Priniordian Tins is a small white Plum, of a clear 
yellow Colour, . and for its coming^ very early, deserves 
a Place in every good Garden of Fruit. X755 in Johnson, 
whence m many mod, Diets. 
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tFrimoTdiatei «• Oht, rate. [f. L />/*- 
moiJi-tis (see ne\t1 + -ATf ] = PunionniAi a 
1599 ^ LetUiti iitttjjfi 15 tnrewel Uie IJaylies of the 
C>KUue poits who-iG piimordiat OethiKliaca was also 
dx opping out of my inckhorne 1680 liO\LE SteM Chein 
\r. 356 ‘Tis not every Thing Chjmiitb will call Seilt, 
Sulphur, or Spirit, that needs alwaies be a Primordiate and 
Ingenerable bod> 

(i Primordlniii (prsimpudii?in) PI -ia. [L. 
fifntorditm sb, ong. neut of pnmordiiis adj., 
original, f. prlmtts fiRt+ordtn to begin-] The 
very beginning, the earliest stage ; opening part, 
introduction ; primitive source, origin 
idri Howe Jm (1834) tgi/z (Stanf ) 'Ihe mere pi eludes 
of this glory, the ^‘nmoidta^ the beginnings of it 1677 — 
jrtnJt Holy Spirit vi. Wki.. 1832 I 66 'they want the 
radical, fundanicntal prepaiation, the przmordia^ or first 
pnnciples by which they are to be adopted to that kingdom 
1704 Swift T Tnbvxix §3 Ihose Beings must be of chief 
Excellence wherein that Piimordium appears most promi- 
nently to abound 1846 R. Garnett in Proc Philol Soc. 
11 2x2 It would seem more probable that those roots are in 
many cases the real primordia of the ostensible d'knioos 
or veibal roots. 1847 Lytton Lvereita i. i, This is the 
pnmordium, — now comes the confe:ision 

b. £jol. The first rudiment or germ of an organ 


or structure. 

1890 in Cent, Diet, 1898 Willfy in Naiun 25 Aug 390/1 
'j'PtimO’re. Ohs [ad It pnmoie 

(pnm J r^), L. fnmor-is first, foremost, chief, L. pi. 
^nmores^ as sb the front rank in battle, deny, of 
frhiKis first.] A chief man. 

1625 T Godwin Mosts ^ A arou (1641) 18 The Patriarke 
of Constantinople and his Priraore termed Protosyncellus, 
and amongst the Romans, the Centurion and his Optio 
[1^6 J Brown in Csurns JP/ffw x ix86o) 325 My earlier 
friends among the ^ntnoies of the S3 nod., have most of 
them long ago departed ] 

Hence fPiimo rity, foremost place or importance 
1727 Pkiltp Qunrll 1+2 Sally, seeing the Primonty of 
Marriage so much pleaded for, thought it may be worth her 
while to claim it 

t Primo rtive, a Ohs, rare^^ [f L. pnm^us 
first + OttTiVE ] Ansing from that which is piime, 
piimary, or pamitive ; denvative. 

1620 T. Granger Dio, Logikt 12 Artiliciall Argument is 
either pnme, or pnmortiue [margin, Pri/rtum, vH a ^tvta 
oriumi. 

•I'PrimoBity' (primp siti], Obs, humorous nonces 
wd, [f. PniBi a,-h-osiTT ] Piimness. 

a 1830 Lady H Stanhope Jilem xi (1845) II. 27 , 1 should 
really uke to know what excuse Lord A could offer for his 
jnmosity to us, when he was riding with such a Jezebel as 

tl^o'vable. Ohs, rare'^\ [f. Prime a, + 
Movable, after primum mobile^ = Primum mo- 
BiiB, Also t Pnmo vant [cf ^,pripie^ monmnt 
moving] 

1^70 Dee Maih Pref h iij, As the Heauen, is, by the 
Primouant^ caried about in 24 squall Homes. Ibid dh h, 
A .way. of hauing the motion of the Fnmouant (or first 
aequinoctiall motion) by Nature and Aite, Imitated 1625 
Lisle Du Bartas^ Noe i6a This power bath the Moone by 
mouon of the Frimouable , which maketh her rise and set, 
as the Sunne and other Starres doe, m the space of a day 

Primp (primp), sh. Now only dial. Also 7 
prympe. [app. like Prim jd.2, short for Prim- 
pbint] The privet; 

x6t6 SuRFt. & Markh. Country Funne 156 The Garden 
of Pleasure is to be set about with Arbois, coueied with 
lesamin, Bay trees. Woodbind, Vines, Primipe, sweet 
Bryer, and other rare thln^ 1658 R Franck hoith 
Mom, (1821) 140 A beautiful arbour adorned with primp 
hedges 1877 N, W Line, G/nsr., Pnmy, piivet. x8^ 

5 ir Line G/orr, the shrub Privet 

Primp (primp), V dial, [Related to Prim »,] 

1 . iraus. To make prim , to dress (w/) or deck 
neatly or showily ; to dispose or ai range pnmly. 

x8ox W. Beattie Panngrs (1873) 14 (E D D ) Just i‘ the 
newest fashion primped ^x86o in Bartlett Did Amor 

6 V . Arter marm and Aunt Jane had primped up an’ fixed 
myharan’creevatjlwasreddy. 1880 J ^,'^KrrPod Sk 73 
(E D.D.) Ye lassies,.. A' pnmpit up an’ dressed like leddies 

b. tnlr, (for rejl,) To make oneself smart, to 
pnnk. 

tyofi Reoiew 0/ Rev Apr p xix {Cm toons) 'The world is 
banning to primp for the big show at St Louis in 1904 

2 . tnlr. To behave priinly ; to put on affected airs. 

1804 [see below] X875 W Welsh Poet Prose Whs 39 

Pndefu like she pnmpit Wi puckered neck and glancin’ 
cheek And rutiles neatly cnmpit. 

Hence Primped, Sc, pirmpit, ppl, a dtal., 
affected, prudish, of the mouth, closed piimly, 
pursed up ( 5 ’<f.); Pri'inping vbi sh ^ pieparmg, 
dressing to ; ppl a , demure, prudish (^1:.). 

Chrtsimas BeCingw, Ihe tanner was 
u priirmit [Gloss delicate, mce '] bit, As flimsy as a feather. 
2804 Iarras Poems 72 Young pnmpin Jean, wf cuttie 
roeen, Sings dum’ to bake the bannocte 1853 Cadcnhead 
Bon Accord xgg (E D.D) Lady Ladles— pnmpit dame 
Ibid, i6g Some wi pnmpit mou’. And upturn’d e’en. 

Amer Ann, Deaf k^r 100 Hden has a great notion 
of pnmping Notlung pleases her better than to be 
dressed in her best clothes* 1894 Eliz L Banks Campaigns 
Curiosity 40 Annie insisted that I wasted too much time in 
‘pnmping . 1899 Winston Churchill R Carvel x, You 
are content to see Richaid without pnmpmg 

t Prim-print. Obs. Also 6 prympryut, 
6-8 prime(-)print. [Derivation unknown. 


Appears too early to be connected with Prim a The first 
element has been conjectuied to be P primet L piini-iis 
first, and the second short for F printemps spring, but 
for this there is no confiimatmy evidence, nor is the sense 
probable (The statement in Pnoi ’s Pop Names of Plants 
that primpnnt was ong. the primrose, and that the name 
was transferred from the herb to the shrub, is erroneous, and 
arises from the fact that ligiisirum^ m Phny the privet, 
has been supposed by some to be in Vngil and Ovid the 
name of some white-flowered herb )] 

An early name of the Privet 

1548 Turner Names o/Herhes Ej b, Ligustrum is called 
in greke Cj’pros, m englishe Pnm print or pnuet, though 
Ehote more boldely then lemedly, defended the contrary 
[cf quot 1S42 s V Privet^ 1] xtpZ'^ Herbal i\ 36 b, The 
herbe which is called prymprynt or pr}’uet. 1578 Xyte 
Dodoens\ 1 xw 690 1 his plant is called in English, Pnuet, 
or Primpnnt, in Renche, Troesne 1598 Flohio, Lipish Oy 
the priuet or prime pnnt tree vsed in gardens for hedges 
Also a kind of white floure i 674 “S Willis & Claik 
Cambridge fi886) II 642 Iwo thousand two hundred of 
QmcksettsandPnm-prmt. 1749 J MARTVNtr Virg Bncol 
II. i8;tt»/^. If the Lignstmmoi Pliny was that, .by us called 
privet or prunprint 

Primrose (pnmr^iiz), sb («) Forms. 5 
prymrose, pruna rose, 5-6 prymerose, prim© 
rose, 5-7 primerose, 6 pryme rose, (prymer 
rose, primorose,) Sc prymross, 7 prim rose, 
prim-rose, prime-rose, 6- primrose. [Late 
ME pnmerose (1413 see (<r) below, not used by 
Chaucer or Gower; occuning in several glossaxies 
and vocabularies a 1450, but not in Sinon Barihol 
cxAlphtcL)^ corresp in form to early OF.^; tvierose 
( 1 2-1 3th c ), and to med L pnma rosa, lit ‘ first ’ 
or ‘eailiest lose’, in Eng-Lat. vocabularies of 
15th c, . the latter m Alphtia a synonym of 
primula vens (see Piiimola), and F. and Eng, 
pnmerole\ by Palsgr, pnmerolle is given as Fi 
iox primorose^ and is still so used dialectally m parts 
of Normandy. In It , Flono 1 598 has ‘ Frima rosa 
the flowre called the primrose or cowslip ' Prim- 
lose IS not in the Great Herbal 1516-29, but is in 
Turner’s Libellus 1538, and Names of Herbs 1548, 
also m Lyte and later Herbals. See Note below ] 

1 A well-known plant {Primula verts var. acau- 
Its Linn , P vulgaris Iluds., P, acauUs Jacq., P 
grandiflora Lam.), bearing pale yellowish flowers 
in early spnng, gi owing wild m woods and hedges 
and on banks, esp. on clayey soil, and cultivated 111 
many vaneties as a garden plant. Also, the flower 
of this plant. Sometimes extended to include other 
species of the genus Primula 
(a) in glossaries and vocabulaiies, 

14 Voc in Wr -W ulcker S92/41 Ligtistrum, a primerose. 
14 . Nominale ibid 712/18 Hoe ligusimvit a primerose 
[/bid 713/11 Hoe hgustrwHt a cowj»lowpe ] <7x440 Promp 
Parv 413/a Pijmeiose, pnmnla^ calendula^ hgustiuvu 
<1x450 Siocklt Med MS ipfiPiymiose, <71475 

Pict, Voc m Wr -Wulcker 786/24 Hoc hgustrumi a prym- 
lose Hoc hgusirum^ a cowj^slepe 2483 Cath, Angl 291/2 
A Trymerosc, pnmarosOi piimnla vens 1530 Palsgr. 
S6b/2 Piimorose a ^trst^primerolle, 2538 Elvot, Verhas- 
cum, an herbe wherof be 11 kindes of which one is sup- 
posed to be Molm 01 long wort, the other is supposed to be 
that whiche is callyd pi tmerose 2573-80 hARTxrAlo P 715 
A Primerose, 01 cowslip, verbascuntj vel verbasculnm minus 
Primula veris Dodou. 

{b) in herbals, botanical works, etc. 

153® TnmzM. Lt&ellus Aij b, Arihniica officinis est pri- 
mula vens quse ab anglis dicitur a prymerose. 1548 — 
Names 0/ Herbes Gvij, There are iij Verbascula., The 
fyrste is called in barbarus latin Arthritica, and in englishe 
a Primerose 1578 Lyte Dodoens v Iaxxih 122 Of Petie 
Mulleyn 01 the kindes of Pnmeroses . The smaller soi te we 
call Prunerose, is of diueis kindes, as yellow and greene, 
single and dubhle Ibid 123 [Figure of] Verbasculum minus, 
Piymerose 1597 Glrarde Herhalw cclx 637 The common 
white fielde Primrose needeth no description 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 512 There is a Greenish Prime-Rose, but it is Pale, 
and scarce a Greene 1629 Parkinson Paradtsus 242, 1 know, 
that the name of Primula vensist Pnmiose, is indiffeiently 
confeired ypon those that I distinguish for Paralyses 01 
Cowslips. 1 doe theiefoie call those onely Puiraoses that 
carry but one flower vpon a stalke And those Cowslips, 
that beare many flowers vpon a stalke together constantly. 
x688 R Hoi ME Armoury n. 70/1 Piimioses aie also double 
of variable colours iSsA^Delamer FI Gard (1861) loi 
Double Piimroses delight in the same soil and situation as 
Polyanthuses, but aie somewhat less robust 
{c) in literature 

14*3 ^ilg^ Sowle (Caxton) v 11 (1859) 75 One [world] is 
corowned with faire rede rosys, and the thyrd with lusty 
prymerosys and lylyes enterraellyd, and graciously ariayed. 

£k St, Albans B vy, Take ahsawndre and the Roote 
of puma rose 1508 Dunbar Flyivig iga Powdent with 
prymross, sawrand all with clowiss ^1530 Crt, of Lirve 
1437 Eke eche at other threw the floures bright, The pryme- 
rose,theviolet, the gold 257® Fleming Epist 35a 

What man euer sawe the Spiing tide without Marche Vio- 
lett«, Primei oses, and other pleasant floures? i6xa Drayton 
Poly-olb, XV 150 The Primrose placing fii st, because that m 
the Spring It is the first appeares, then onely florishing 
x62x QxjA^tzs Fsilter (1638) 117 Now plucks aVi’let from 
her purple bed And then a Primrose (the yeaies Maiden- 
head) 1637 Milton Lycidas 142 The rathe Pumrose that 
forsaken dies, 1772 Foote Nabob ii Wks. 1799 II, 303 The 
fellow's face is as pale as a primrose 1798 Worosw. 
P Bell 1 XII A pumrose by a river’s brim A yellow pnm- 
rose was to him, And it was nothing more. x8^ Daily 
News 19 Apr 6/4 Blue primroses, that came Into vogue a 
few years ago, were of course not wanting 


I b Formeily applied to the Daisy, Beilis pe* 
I i emits i and now in U, S to a kind of wild lose 
^ Rosa seligeia) 

1585 Lupton T/ious Notable Tk v § 94 (1675) 133 Ihe 
Pnmi oses (which some take to beDasits) X864 Lowell 
Fii estde Trav 108 A kind of wild rose (called by the country 
folk the primrose). 

2 . With qualifying words, applied to a Other 
species of the genus Primula, as Bxrd*8-eye 
Primrose, P. fai imsa^ a mountain plant, bearing 
compact umbels of light ]Duiple flowers with yellow 
centres . Chinese Primrose, P, sinensis^ a Chinese 
species bearing white 01 lilac flowers in umbels, 
familial as a greenhouse and room plant in winter 
and eaily spiing, Pairy Primrose, P, mimma^ 
a small plant of Southern Europe, beaimg large 
white or lose flowers (Nicholson 18S7); Hima- 
layan Primrose, P, sikkimensis ; Scotch Prim- 
rose, P, scoticay a native of tlie noxth of Scotland, 
bearing umbels of purple yellow-eyed floweis; 
sometimes applied to P fannosa, 

1796 Witiifring Bnt, Plants (ed. 3) II 235 Primula 
fannosa ^'Birdh-eye Piimiose Mai'-hes and bogs on 
mountains in the north 1867 Babington Man Bnt Bot 
(ed 6) 277 P\rimuld\ fannosa, Noith of England and 
South of Scotland . Bird’s-eye Primrose 2858 Hogg Veg 
Ktngd 595 The ^Chinese Primrose, 1887 Nuhohoi/s Diet 
Gard s v Primula, Pei haps the best-known Primula is that 
which IS very generally cultivated foi gieenhoiise and loom 
decoration , namely, the Chinese Primrose (P. sinensis). 

b. Some other plants having floweis lesembling 
those of the common pumrose , as Cape Primrose, 
a plant of the genus StreptocarpuSy of S Africa, 
etc., bearing showy pale purple, blue, or red 
flowers, Evening (Night, j Nightly) Primrose, 
the genus (Enolheiai see Evening slA Peer- 
less Primrose « Puimrosb peerless 2 ; Tree 
Primrose =* Evenvig primrose 
2884 Miller PhinUn, Sireptocm puSy^Osc^^ Piim- 

iose xgoR Westm Gaz, 28 May 6/3 On enteimg the fust 
tent, the visitor is face to face witli a wondeiiul bed of 
Cape primroses, creamy-white, mauve, and in many shades. 
x8W T^eas Bof g'2.’j ^Evening or Night Primrose, CEno^ 
thera 1760 J IjcLlnirod Bot, App 323 ‘‘Night Pnmiose 
1849 [sea Night sb 13 e] 2884 Mri ler Plant-n,, Nttictssus 
hijlorus, ‘'Peerless Pumrose or Primrose Peetless, Two- 
flowered Daffodil 1629 Parkinson Paraduus 264 Ihe 
*tiee Primrose of Vnginifl 278^ Mariyn Rousseat/s Bot, 
XIX, (1794) 256 Tree Pnmi ose, a Virginian plant. The corolla 
IS a fine yellow, shut during the day, but expanding in the 
evening; whence some call it Nightly Pumrose, 

1 3 Jig, a. The first or best , the finest, or a fine, 
example ; the ‘ flower ‘ pearl ' (cf pmk of per- 
fection) y also, a pel son in the flower of youth. Obs. 

c 142$ ill Leg Rood 212 My swete sone Jjou ai I be flour, 
My pnmerose, my paramour cx4a5 Cast Peisev 2024 in 
Macro Plays 134 A * Meknesse, Charyte & Paejens, . 
prymrose pfe)eth pai lament. <72450 Cov Mysi xvl (Shaks 
hoc ) 158 Heyle, perle peeiles, prime rose of prise 1 2523 
Skelton Garland of Lam el 9x2 Ye be, as I deuyne, The 
piaty primrose, The goodly Columbyne <2x568 Asciiam 
Scholem i (Arb ) 66 Two noble Primeroses of Nobilitie, the 
ong Duke of Suffolke, and Lord H Maheuers 1579 
flnscr Sheph Cal, Feb 166 Was not I planted of thme 
owne hand, To be the primrose of all tny land? 1664 
Cotton Scan on i 86 0 Dido Primrose of Perfection, Who 
only grantest kind Protection To wandnng Trojans 
fb Prime; fiist bloom; first-fruits. Ohs, 

161X Bratiiwait Golden Fleece ii Sonn, iv. 111, For she 
[Rosamond] poore wench did flourish for a while Cropt in the 
primrose of her wantonnesse 1647 Trapp Comm Rom, 
XVI s Gods soul hath desired such first iipe fruits, Mzc, 7 1, 
such primroses. 2650 — Comm Lev, li 14 God should bee 
served with the first-fruits of our age, the primrose of our 
childe-faood 

t 4 In ancient cookery, A ‘pottage' zn which 
the flowers of this plant were apiincipal ingredient. 

CX430 Two Cooker y»bJis,a^ Prymerose Take ober half- 
pound of Flowre of Rys, 111 pound of Almaundys, half an 
vnee of hony & Safroune, & take flowre of pc Prj'me- 
rose, & grjmd hem, and temper hem vppe with Mylke of jje 
Almaundys [etc.] 

6. Her, A conventionalized figure of this flower 
as a charge , in quot, 1562 said to have four petals 

2562 Leigh Armone 64 Quater fo>Ies, otherwise called, 
pnme Roses. 2894 Parkers Gloss Her 477 Pnmrosey 
this flower occurs in some few instances. I hough the colour 
vanes, the shape of the natural flower should be retained 

6 Elliptical for primrose colour * A pale greenish 
yellow or lemon colour. 

x88a Gaiden ai Oct 355/3 Take, for instance .Naicisse, 
pumrose, tipped with white. ^ 

7. aitnb, and Comb , as, in sense * of primroses 
‘of the pnmrose’, primrose hanky bed, breathy 
bud, chaplety colour y dtop (Drop sb, 10 g), -peepy 
picker y seasofiy stOTy -tidoy yello%v\ instrumental 
and parasynthetic, as pninrose-coloured, -deckedy 
-hauntedy -scentedy-spangledy-slarredy -sweet, -tinted 
adjs.; tpnimose cowslip, Parkinson's name for 
the hybnd OxLip; primrose path, way, a path 
abounding in primroses; Jig the path of pleasure ; 
primrose-time, the time of early youth ; prim- 
rose tree = tree pnmrose ; see a b. 

1592 Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad, 151 This “Primrose banke whewon 
I he 2834 Mrs Hemans Sowi,, Ha^ Hour 8 The 
wandenng “pnmrose-hreath of l^Iay. 1777 Warton Ode 
Friend leaving Han^sh, 56 His “pnmrosc-chapUt rudely 
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torn. 1629 Parkinson Paradisns 244 Of the very same 
’’'Primrose colour that the former is of 1796 Withering 
B91U PUuits (ed 3) IV. 238 Gills primrose-colour 1830 
WtiJiertn^s BriU Plcmts{^d. 7) IV, 216 Agancus PriwttM 
("Primrose coloured Aganc) x888 Tunes 2 Jan 7/4 Ihe 
young Lady Mansfield in her primrose coloured dress. x6a9 
Parkinson Parau^sus 244 Paralysis aliera odoraia JUre 
^alhdo jiolyanthos The *Pnmrose Cowslip xdaSB Jon> 
SON Pai^s AnmViThe *pumrose diop, the Spring's own 
spouse I 183s Mrs, Hemans Remembr Nat 3 Feeding my 
thoughts in^pnmrose haunted nooks 1567 Golding Oind 
MIL 929 More whyght thou art then *pniniose leaf L/hAfl 
iiwei hgnstii\ 1602 Shaks Ham* x iiL 50 Doe not as 
some vngiacious Pastors doe, Shew me the steepeand thorny 
way to Heauen , Whilst like a puft and recklesse Libertine, 
Hiinselfe the ^Piimrose path of dalliance tieads 1820 
llAZLiTT Led Dram Lit 80 To tread the piirarose path 
of pleasuie 1882 Proudc Carlyle I. xix. 355 Nevei to sell 
his soul by travelling the pnmrose path to wealth and 
distinction 1831 E FitzOfralo Lett (1889) 1 . 8 So winter 
passeth Like a long sleep Fiom falling autumn To ’^rim- 
lose-peep 1796 Wiiherinc Brit* Plants (ed. 3) II, 398 
*Piimro!»e scented Buds-nest 1634 Milton 
Comus £71 Busk as the Apiil buds in ^Prmirose-season. 
1648 Herrick Hes^* Epitaph n^on a Childj Viigina 
momis'd when I dy d. That they wo'd each *pumrose-tide, 
Duely morne and evening, come, And with flowers dresse 
my tomb idofi IVtly Beguiled in Ila/l Dodsley IX 231 
I’ll prank my&eir with flowers of the piime, And thus I’ll 
spend away my "pi imioseotime 1741 Com pi Fam*-Piece u 
111 M7 Towards the End of this Month, sow Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, "Pnmrose-tiees, 1760 J, Lrr Inhod Bot App 
324 Primrose-tiee, Oenothera Shaks. Mach ii iii 21 

Some of all Piofessions, that goe the "Piimrose way to th’ 
euerlasting Bonfue. 1817 Scorr Ilaiold v xiv, Chief they 
lay Their snaies beside the piimrose way. x88a Gntden 
2 Dec 481/1 A large flower of a soft *piimrose.yello\v. 

8 . From the association of the flower with the 


memory of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
who died i9tli April, 18S1 Piimrose Day, the 
anniversary of that event; Primrose Xieague, 
a political association formed m 1883, in memory 
of IvOrd Beaconsheld and in support of the principles 
of Conservatism as represented by him lienee, in 
sense *• of the Primrose J^eague Primrose dame, 
habitation, kmght • see the sbs. ; so Pnvirote 
associate^ banner^ nrehy lady^ bterainrey etc. 

1883 {title) Primrose League 1886 Sir A Bortuwick in 
jqt/i Cent July 39 The badges ate an absolute intioduc- 
tiim into all Pumrose Circles 1890 (title] A Little Piim- 
rose Knight, a story of the autumn of 1885, by a Pumiose 
Dame 1891 Pall Mall G 2 Dec 6/2 In the accompany- 
ing Laitoon a Pumiose dame is depicted fastening a pum- 
iose posy into Ml Chambeilain’s button-hole 1898 IVestm 
ita* 9 Dec a/t Altliough Su George Biidwood has nevei 
uiihlicly claimed any aedit in that diiection, we aie, we 
lielieve, not veiy wide of the maik in suggesting that he 
was the ouginator of ‘ Pumrose Day 
B. as Oiij Of primrose colour. 

1844 Vliiim Lady ^anew 366 Serene in faultless boots 
and primiose glove iSsi G Mrm ditii Looe in Valley 
x\v, Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy April Spreading 
bough on bough a pumiose mountain 

(Note The lustoiy of this word and its orimnal applica- 
tion are obscine The designation ‘ first ’ or ^eaiUest rose ’ 
IS not vei y applicable to the flower, which in no respect 
resembles a rose in colour, foim, 01 habit of growth. And 
if ‘rose’ be taken as vaguely synonymous with *flowei *, 
the pumrose is not manifestly the ‘first flower 'of spiing 
’I’he same holds good of the F. prwteviie or cowslip, which 
floweis still later than the primrose The L pnma rom is 
not known before 01450 {\a Aiphiiax see Primula), which 
is later than the Eng, woid. The \t>pitma rosn, in Florio, 
IS of uncertain age In OF ^ primp ose is cited only fiom 
some MSS. of the Gesie dis LohSraifts^ and fiom Perceval^ 
both of X2th c The meaningis uncertain ; though, as other 
MSS. of the LoMrains have theysLU&ntpnmevoire (mod F. 
prtmevire cowslip), the flower meant may possibly have 
been the cowslip or the primrose According to Bouillet 
Did* des Spipices 1862-3, and Littr£ iB63-^2tprwierose is 
a synonym of passe-rose, popularly or locally applied to the 
Hollyhock, and to the Rose Campion (Lychms Coronaiia)\ 
hut primerose is not recognized as an existing name of any 
flowei in La Flore eUs Jardinsei di* Champ of Le Maoulet 
& Decaisse, 1855 Historical connexion between the OF 
and the isth c. Eng word is thus uncertain The original 
application in Eng is obscure; the islh c. vocabularies and 
glossaries use it to gloss Itgnsirttm, a plant noted in Roman 
poets for Its white floweis (now identified as the Privet, but 
by early glossists taken to be a herb) , but as lignstrwn 
IS also glossed by cowslepSi cowslope, and one explanation 
of piymrose in Promp Parv. is pnnmla (and in Cath Angl 
primula veris\ it is fairly certain that by the middle of 
the T5th c. j^imrose was applied to one or both species of 
Privmla By Palsgiave it is like prima rosa in Aiphtia, 
identified with Primerole, which in parts of Normandy is 
now a name of the pumiose In Tuinei's Lihellus and 
Names of hi erhes^ pumrose is certainly a Primula and 
proh. the pnmiose j in Lyte, 1378, it is filmed and is there 
clearly the pumrose (though the ‘cowslippe, oxehppe, and 
piymerose ’ are all included as * kindes of Pi uneioses *), See 
also Note to Primula ] ^ _ 

Primro'se, v- [f. prec. • cf. BLACKBERRYiNa 
vhl* sb. and Nut v.i] tntr* To look for, or 
gather, primroses ; esp. in phr, to go {a) frim- 
rostftg* to, hwtiorously (see prec 8), To speak at 
or take part in Pumrose League gatherings 

1830 Miss Mitforo in L’Estrange /.*^ (1870)11 301 , 1 . 
had gone to a copse pnmrosing. Pall Mall G 9 Sept 

4/2 Co-operative faiming is a good deal better than prim- 
rosing x88a Manchester Courier 19 Api . s/7 One section 
of the Unionist party went primro^ing with Mr, Smith 

Pirinivosed (pri*nir^uzd), a* [f. Primrose sh*. 
-h-BD 2 .] Abounding in primroses; covered or 
adorned with primroses 
Voii. VII 


H. Vaughan Silex Semi 1* Fegeneraiion, It was 
high-spnng, and all the way Primrosed, and hung with 
shade 1777 Warton Hamlet 33 Or through the primros’d 
coppice stray. X835 Blackw Mag XXXVII 714 On prim- 
rosed bank and brae 

Fri mrose pee rless. [See the two words ] 
fl Originally used in the senses of the two 
woids A peerless or unrivalled primrose, usually 
fig see Primrose sb 3 Obs rare* 

1323 Skelton Gail Laurel 1447 Ihis lelofler lentyll. 
this lose, this lylly flowre, ’Ihis pimierose peieles 1342 
Bale Imq (1545ID1V, Holye Ihomas Becketwold 
sumtyme for his pleasuie makeaiournayeof pjlgiymage to 
the prymerosepeerlesse of Stafforde [c 1580 J rrrrRiE Bug- 
bears \ 11 31 m Aichw Stud Next Spj (1897) XCVIII 
307 Old Brancatio hath a passing peieles primrose to his 
daughter ] 

2 . A name formerly given to the species of 
Narcissus, including the wild daffodil ; now spec, 
to FFarcisszis hflorus^ the two-flowered narcissus 
XS78 Lvte Dodoens n. 1 . 211 These pleasant flowers are 
called in LatLtie,iVh?cr£r»v m Englishe, Narcissus, white 
Da-ffodiU, and Pnmeiose piei elesse, 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
I Ixxv § 15. 114 Generally all the kiiides are comprehended 
vnder this name Narcissus^ called m English Daffodilly, 
Daffodowndilly, and Primerose peerelesse. 2599 — Catal 
Arb , Narcissus Pisanns, Italian Daifodill, or Primerose 
peel elesse x6a9 Parkinson Paradisus 74 Beaiing 

floweis of a pale whitish Creame colour, . (which hath 
caused our Countrey Gentlewomen, I thinke, to entitle it 
Pumrose Peerlesse). 1861 Miss Pokt? Flower* PI V 237 
This beautiful species, the Pnmrose-peerless of old writers 
x866 Tieas, Bot*^ Pnmiose peeiless, Narcissus htflorus 
Primroser (prrmr^uzoi). [f Primrose jA + 
-brI ] a. One who seeks or gathers primroses, b. 
Political slang* An adherent of the Pumrose League. 
So Prrmrosery, Pri mroaism, the pnnciples and 
practice of the Primrose League. 

1885 Pall Mall G 6 May 3/2 \^at in Dawson's day was 
figurative only has by the Pnmiosers been made llteially 
true x886.S'ar Rev 20 Nov 683/2 The ' Libeial League for 
the Association of Men and Women ’ in fighting Primrosism. 
X897 IVesim Gas 20 Apr 2/2 Pnmi osery i& not so much a 
reasoned faith as a social cult, 

Frimrosy (pu miJiizi), a* [f. Primrose sh* + 
-Y ] Abounding in or charactenzed by primioses , 
resembling a piimrose, primrose- coloured 
i8a6 MissMitford Village Sei ir 47 (Copse) Prixniosy is 
the epithet which this yeai will retain in my recollection. 
1880 J Hatton Three Recnais ni vi, Apul smely used to 
be a gayer, biightei, and mote pnmiosy month .than it it 
now x88a Marg Vtisst Damocles III. 39 A trifle pale .. 
Almost piimrosy, isn’t it? 

to. hnmorotts. Of, jiertaining to, or having the 
character of the Primrose League 
1890 Daily News 0 Sept 6/5 Salvation will no mote 
come to him by class legislation than it has reached him by 
doles ecclesiastical or Pnmrosy 1904 Sat Rev 16 July 
66 The meeting was distinctly Piimrosey in its enthusiasm 
and adoinments 

Primsie (pri’mzi), cu St* raze [f. Prim a ] 
Demure, foimal, precise. 

1785 Burns Halloween ix. Poor Willie, ui his bow kail 
runt, Was brunt wi' pnmsie Mallte. 

fPnmstaff. Obs* Also 9 pnmestaflP; // 7- 
primstaves. [Sw. pnmstaf^ Norw. and Da./? im- 
stwD^ Icel. primstajr (in text of 1200), f film 
Prime ^ 4- staf-r stave, letter ] The Icelandic and 
Scandinavian name of a clog almanack. (Paitly 
in Eng. form in Evelyn and Plot, and in mod 
Diets , but never m Eng. use.) 

X662 Evelyn Chalcogr (1769) 38 Runic writings, or engraven 
letters, as in fixtxxnmsiocotprtmstajf z686 Plot ^affirrdsh 
419 By the Norwegians . (wooden Almanacks] are call’d 
Piimstaves, the prmcipall .thing inscribed on them, being 
the Prime or golden number Ibid* 420 The Primstat of the 
Norwegians. 

Frimula (pn'mwfla). Bot* [a.ined,L. pumztla, 
fern. of^Tmul-us, dim, of pnm-us first ; originally 
in the vtsxo^prwiula vSns 'little firstling of spiing , 
applied by iioi app to the Cowslip, but at an 
early date also to the Field Daisy, perh. as an 
earlier spring flower, or because both plants were 
from their supposed virtues known as herba para- 
lysis* Matthioli in 1565 confined Pnmula verts 
to the Cowslip; Linnseus adopted Pnmula as a 
generic name, and made Primula verts a species, 
including Ihiee subspecies, P* vens officinalis the 
Cowslip, P V* elatior thQ (true) Oxlip, P v acaulis 
thePrimrose ; but these are now generally considered 
as three species. See Note below ] 

A genus of herbaceous, mostly hardy, perennial 
plants, of low growing habit, having radical leaves, 
and yellow, white, pink, or purple floweis mostly 
borne in umbels; cluefly natives of Europe and Asia, 
and cultivated in many varieties 
1753 Chambers Cycl Supp s.v, The species of piimula 
enumerated by Mi Tournefort, are these [etc ] 1834 Mrs 

SOMFRVILLE Coftuex Phvs, Sr xxvii (1840) 303 On the 
lofty range of the Himalaya the pnmula, the convallana, 
and the veronica blossom X84X Penny Cycl XIX. 3/1 The 
Pnmula, Anagallw, [etc.], are the gayest of the geneia, 
some of whose species are found in almost all gardens. 1882 
Garden 18 Feb 121/3 One of the finest vaneties of the 
Chinese Primula yet produced, .was shown 
[Note, Primula vens occurs ciioi in Regimen Sanitaiis 
Salemi, app in a list of plants supposed to pure paralysis 


Salvia, Castonumque, Lavendula, Primula vens. Nastur- 
tium, Armoracia, hsec sanant paralytica membra *, in which 
Pnmula vens appears to mean the Cowslip, often called 
Heiba Paralysis* Hut both names appear abo to have 
been applied to other plantb Thus the Svtonoma Bariho- 
lomei a 1387 (Anecd Oaon 1882) has, p 23, * He> ha 
paralisist ^ couslop, alia est a pnmulaveiis , also, ^ Herba 
pnmula vens idem*, and,p Fnmnlaveris, 
herba Sti Petn idem, solsequium idem, alia est ah herba 
paialisi* AlpJuia 0:1450 (Anced Oxon 1887) identifies 
Pnmula vens with the common Field Daisy thus (p ia6) 
[Pf imula uei IS, prim*, ro^ia xdem, gall et angl piinterole 
Respice 111 consolida minor {p. .15) Consolida minoi, 
primula ueris idem, ossa fracta consolidat, gallice, le petite 
consoude, angl dayseghe [JJ/.S. waysegiej uel bon wort uel 
brosewort. Respice in lunii minor (p 190) Ventt mum , 
consolida minor idem, an, Bonwrt, a dayesegh ’ The 
diffeience of opinion is also hinted by Simon Tanuensts, 
Clavis Sanaho/m (a 1400, ed Venice i486) ^ Posset eila, 
pnmula vens, herba paialisis idem, ut volunt quid am’ 
Pnmula vens was identified with the daisy m the Oftus 
Sanitaiis (Augsh 1^6), and by the i6thc. botanists 
Bninsfels, Lomcerus, Tragus, and Fuchs, several of whom 
figure the plant Parkinson Theai Bot, 531 gives the 
name to both the daisy and the primrose Hieronymus of 
Brunschivygk, 1531, says that there were three plants called 
Herba pao^alysis, of which H paialysis minor was the 
Daisy, and IT paralysis major was Pnmda vern 
Matthioh 1565 has ' Eas vulgaris notitise plantas, quse qui- 
busdam Bractea cuculi [cf F, coucou cowslip], officims 
Primula vens, Geimanis Claves Sancfi Petit, nonnulhs 
herba paralysis appellantur', and figuies the Cowslip as 
Pnmula vens The names Claves Sti. Petri, Herba iiii 
Petri, St Pitei's wort, and Ger SHihlsselblume^yxfs due to 
the resemblance of a cowslip head to a hunch of keys.] 
Hence Frlmtda’ceous belonging to the natural 
order PnmuiaceB, of which Primula is the typical 
genus ; Pri xaiilin Chem* [-IN 1 ] (see quots.). 

1841 Penny Cycl XIX 3/r The ’^Piunulaceous order con- 
sists of herbaceous plants inhabiting the temperate parts of 
the woi Id, in moist situations X831 Gisan'm Hanrnk Fl 
Card 46 Pietty little plants of the piimulaceous order, 
1837 R D Thomson in Ami 352 —When 

the roots of the primula 7 >ens oi cowslip are digested m 
water 01 spuit a bitter tincture is obtained — the spiiituous 
solution deposits after a consideiable time by spontaneous 
evapoiatioii many small piismatic crystals— these are piimu- 
Iin mixed with some vegetable matter. 1897 Nat /it alzst 45 
An acrid principle called piimulm 

II Friiu-am fdgidiuu (prarmum fa-dsidjpm). 
Obs, [L , fii St cold] Absolute or pure cold, which 
Parmenides (^450 b 0.) accounted an elementary 
substance ; the origin or source of coUl. 

x6fl6 Bacon Sykia § 69 The Eaith being (as hath heene 
noted by some) Pi imwu Fi igidum 1663 lio^ i r Rxp Hist 
Cold xvu § 2 , 1 think, that, before men had so hotly de- 
puted, which IS th^Pnmum ri igtdum, they would havedone 
well to inquire, whethei there be any such thing 01 na 
II FrilUllltt motoile (pioi tnjn bib), [med. 
L., lit. ' first moving thing’, L^prTm-us first, vtdbibs 
movable: see Prime a. and Mobile sbJ^ and a, 
Prtmum mobile (also prtmus motus, pnmus motor) was 
an ii-i2th c rendering of the Arabic 

al-muharrU, al-awwal, the fiist mover 01 moving (thing), 
cited fiom Avicenna (a 1037) by ShahiastanT [a 1153), The 
L occuis in Thomas Aquinas Comment, tn Ansiot De 
Ctelo II IX § I, XV. § 7, alfao m John of Holywood (de 
Saciobosco) 1256 } 

1 . The supposed outermost sphere (at first reckoned 
the ninth, later the tenth), added m the Middle 
Ages to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and 
supposed to revolve lound the earth fiom east to west 
in twenty-four hours, canying with it the (eight 01 
nine) contained spheies Cf. Mobile i, and 
Movable sb* i. 

[1256 JoH DE Sacrobosco SpJima Mnndi (Pans cisoo) 
Aij, Sphera diuiditur .secundum substantiam in spheias 
novem, $c. Spheram nonam que primus motus siue primum 
mobile dicitur, et in spbei am stellarum fi\ai urn que firmamen- 
turn nuncupatur, et in septem spheras septem planetarum 
i;x39X Chaucer Astiolaoe i § 37 This equinoxial is cleped 
the gyrdelle of the firste Moeuyng, 01 dies of the angulus 
prinn motus vel Pntm mohilis ] 1460-70 Bk Quintessence 
(1889)26 Philosofirs puttyn pspei is vndire written , but Diuinis 
putten he tenhespere, where js beuyn empire, in }>e whiche 
IS crist. and also owre lady, & seyntis hat arosen with 
enste. pe fiist speie of he 9 is clepid ' pnmum mobile he 
first mevabil thyng, is» W Cunningham Costnogr Glasse 
10 The .X. heauen or Fnmum mobile, comprebendeth the 
.IX. heauen callid also Cnstalhne Ibid 12 And that, which 
you call the eight heauen, they name pnmum mobile. 1669 
Stormy Manners Mag i 11 13 The Motion of the Moon 
is caused by the diurnal swiftness of the Pnmum Mobile. 
1686 J, Dunton Lett fr New-Eng (1867) xB He is alwaj's 
looking upwards , yet daies beUeve nothing above Primum 
Mobile, for 'tis out of the reach of his Jacob’s StaflT. 1690 
Leybourn Curs Math 451 Others are of Opinion that they 
fcomet';] are fiery Meteors, generated of copious exhalations 
from the Earth and Sea, devated to the Supreme Region 
of the Air, and burned about by the swift Motion of the 
Pnmum Mobile 1733 P, Shaw tr Bacon's Nov Org. i. Ix, 
Of the former kind [i e Names of Things that have no 
Existence] are such as Fortune, the Pnmum Mobile, the 
Orbs of the Planets, the Element of Fire, and the like Fig- 
ments; which arise from imaginary false Theories. 1847 Ld 
Lindsay Chr Aril p xxxu, Beyond the region of fire , 
succeeded the spheres of the seven planets , the firmament, 
or eighth heaven ; the ciystalhne, or ninth heaven ; and 
pnmwn viobile, a void,— the whole continually ic 
volving round the earth, and encompassed m their turn by 
the empyrean. 

2 . transf* aad Jig* A prime source of motion or 
action; an original cause or spring of activity; 
a prime mover, mainspring. Cf. Moyer t 2 b, 3. 
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x6ii G. Calvert in Cri ^ Tunes ^as / (1848) I 191 You 
know mobtU of our court, by whose motion all 

the other spheres must move, or else stand still. 1655 Mrq. 
Worcester Cent heo § 9S An Engine so contrived that 
wcMrlung the Primum mobile forward or backward, upward 
or downward, circularly or corner wise, to and fro,_streight, 
upright or downright, yet the pretended Operation con- 
tinneth, and advanceth 1673 Kirkmav Vnlttcky Ctitzen 
ao7 My Son, keep thou ready hloney in thy Pocket * this is 
the brinmm Mobile of all their Science of thriving. 1753 
Haitway Trav^ (1762) II iy. lu 216 Their religion, which 
the Mfdiommedans consider as the basis and primum mobile 
of pobtical government 1768-7^ Tucker I.t Nat (1B34) 
11 670 Each man's own satisfaction, interest, or happiness, 
is the primum mobile or the first spring of all his schemes 
anti all hts actions, iSoa-ia Bemtha-M Ration yndic 
Mviti (1827) III 285 Modified by the other known primum 
mobiles, or causes of motion and rest. 1864 Bryce Holy 
Rom Emp xv (18B9) 2^,5 There must, in every sjstem of 
forces, he a * primum mobile *. 

(( Primus (prai'mi^s), a?, and sb, [L. ^rJmus 
first. seePBIMErt.] 

A. adj. First (in time, age, order, orimportance); 
original, earliest ; chief, prmcipal 

1 . In Latin phrases, as priwns znUr fares, first 
among equals, pnmus motor, prime mover, the 
onginal source of motion or action; ffrimus 
secundus (lit ^ first second *), some game. 

18x3 J Adams Lei. to yefferson 12 No\ , Mr. Dickinson 
was '^prttnifs inter pares, the bellu ether, the leader of the 
anstocratical flock. 1887 Athenxam 16 Apr S07A The 
sovereign, relatively, was but primus inter paies, closely 
connected by origin and intermarriage with a turbulent 
feudal nobility. C159Z Marlowe yew of Malta i. ii. Wks 
(Rtldg) 150/r The plagues of Egypt, and the curse of 
heaven. Inflict upon them, thou great '^Primus Motoi t 
16x7 J Chamberlain in Crt ^ Times yas / (1848) II 9 
Now ih.e.pnmus motor of this feasting, Mr Comptroller, is 
talnnghis leave of this town a i67oHacket^4^. V/tlltams 
n {1^3) IX You have said somewhat concerning the last 
Parliament, somewhat of the Fnitats motor, and Divine 
Intelligence which enliv'd the same 1584 R Scot Discav 
IVitchcr, XI x. (1886) 159 It [lottery] is a childish and 
ridiculous toie, and like unto childrens plaie at *Prumis 
seeundns, or the game called I he philosophers table. 

2 In some boys* schools, appended to the sur- 
name to distmgui^ the eldest (or the one who has 
been longest m the school) of those having the 
same surname. Cf. Major a. 7 c. 

X796 T Robbins Diary (1886) I 6 My classmate Romeyn 
pnunfs, was, I hear, quite unwell. 1826 Disraeli Wrzf 
Gr^ I HI, ‘ Mammy-siac growled Barlow pnmns 

B. sh. In the Scotti^ Episcopal Church , The 
presiding bishop, who is chosen by the other 
bishops, and has certam ceremonial pimleges, but 
no metropolitan authority Hence Fri mus-slxip, 
the position or dignity of the pnmus 

x86oJ GAKD^^RpatthsWorldll 830/2 Scottish Episcopal 
Churd^ . .One of the bishops is elected pi imus or chief bishop 
during pleasure, there having been no archbishops in Scot- 
land since die Revolution. X899 J. WoRDS^vORTH Ept ^copaie 
C Wordsw, V. 178, I wrote to the Prmius^ Bishop Gleig 
Ibid. 156 The second [year] was the beginning of the reign 
of Kmg George 111 , and of the Pnmus-ship of Bishop 
WiUiam Falconar. 

Pri mwort. Bot. [f, ^m^rose or pi m-ula + 
Wobt] In pi, Lmdley*s name for the Natural 
Order, Frimulacem, 

iSafi LindlEv K<rg; Kin^ 644 The Order of Primworts 
Ibia. 645 Friiawortsare uncommon within the tropics. x866 
in Treas Bot 927/2 

r Incorrectly stated by some to be an old name of the 
Bnvet or Pnmpnnt. 

Primy (prarmi), a. rare, [f PBiatB sb, + -y ] 
That is m Its pnme. 

x6oa Sbaks. Ham i in 7 A Violet in the jouth of Primy 
Nature , Forward, not permanent \ sweet not labting 1828 
Blackof Mag XXI 1 1 . 536 Sent forth by those of power- 
ful and pnmy manhood [1842 FrasePs Mag XXVI 142 
Th^outh of primy nature is gone by ] 
tPviu. Sc, Obs, rare-^K [Ongin unknown.] 
Some appliance for catching fish. 

X4(^ Sc. Acts yas HI (1814) II, g6/a Fisch. ar distroyit 
be cowpis narow massis nettis pnnnis set m to Reueris that 
has course to )>e sey or set within he ftude merk of he Seye 
(xSga Cochran Patrick Mediaval Scot, vi. 70 The act of 
X4^ prohibiting the use of 'coups', narrow mesh nets, and 
prins in rivers running into the sea.] 

Prin, obs. or dial. var. Pbeeit sb., v 1 and 2. 
tPxina*do. Obs slang. [Ongm obscure. 

In form it might beacoiiuption of pregnant 

woman ' j but the sense does not favour thU.] 

? Some kind of female shaiper 01 impostor. 

16*0 Dekkfr Dteanie (1B60) 38 Base heapes tumbled 
together, who all yeU'd Like bandogs tyed in kennels 
high way.standers, Foists, nips, and lylts, pnnadoes, bawdes, 
pim^ panders 163X Brathwait Whimzies 12 You shall 
see him guarded with a lanizarie of Costermongers, and 
Coontrey Gooselings. while his Nipps, Ints, Bungs and 
Pnnado’s, of whom he holds m fee, ofttimes prevent the 
Lawyer by diving too deepe into his Clients pocket 1638 — 
Honest Ghost, Chyin Ape 231 Flankt were my troups witli 
bolts, bands, punks, and panders, Pimps, nips and ints, 
Prinados. 

Prince (pnns), sh Also 3-6 prynoe, 4 prinos, 
pryns, prines, preins, 4-6 pnru3(e, 6 prynse. 
Sc. prenee, [a. F. pnnce (lath c. in Littr^) 
Vx. prince, ad. L.pnneeps, -cip-em adj., first; as 
sb. the first or pnncipal person, a chief, leader, 
sovereign, prmce ; f. prXm-tts first, Pmme a. + ^ap-, 
from capdre, •ciph'e to take. 


t As applied in sense i, it prob came down from Roman 
I usage under the pnnapate and empire see Princeps, ana 
cf. Hor. C I 2 50, Ovid P i 2. 23* lac A i i ] 

I In primary general sense 
1 . A soverei^ ruler, a monarch, king Now 
arch, or rhetorical. 

aszzB St Marker. 2 Of hat heSene folc patriarke 
prince. am^Leg Kath 578 Da onswerei^ h® answibe 
prudeliche, hus», to h® prude pnnce <0x290 .S Leg I 
20/32 He dude him soue bnngue To he pnnce of Engelond 
Ahelston >e kyngue 1340-70 Alex, Dind 811 God 
by*secheh to saue pe soueraineprmse c 1380 WjcnF lyks 
(1880J 37S Seculer lordis, precis of |>e worl^ c 1400 
Desir. Troy 7371 Then paitid the pnnp,and the piise 
dukes. m44o York Myst xv 7 Preued hat a pnns wxth- 
outen pere. 1536 Cal Ane Rec Dublin (18B9) I. 498 We 
most umbly desyre youre grase to be cure solester to oure 
prynse 1552 Bk, Com Prayer, Communion, Prayer Ck, 
Mil , We bcseche thee aUo to saue and defende all Christian 
Kynges, Pnnces, and Gouernoures atj^sS Lyndesay 
Tragedy 344 Imprudent Pxencis but discreiioun, Hauyng 
m erth power Inipeiiall 1607-ia Bacon Ess, Empire 
(Arb.) 308 Princes are hke the heavenly bodyes which cause 
good, or enll tymes, and which have much veneration, but 
noe rest. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist (177^) H These 
animats arc often sent as presents to the princes of the east 
i86x Thackeray Four Georges i. (1904) 29 In the good old 
times noblemen passed from Court to Court, seeking^service 
with one prince or another xVii^Encycl Brit XIX 738/1 
'ihe emperor of Russia, the queen of England, and the 
king of the Belgians are equally pnnces or monarchs, and 
the consorts of emperors or kings are princesses 
t b. Applied to a female sovereign Obs. 

Geste Serm, in H G Dugdale Lxfi (1840) App. i 191 
Let us low our prince [Q EUz.], nothing thinking sayeng or 
doyng that may tuine to byr dyshonor, prayeng all way 
for hyr long and prosperus reigne 1562 Act 5 Ehz. c. 13 
PreambU,Vo& Reigns of the late Pnnces King Philip and 
Queen Maty. 1581 W Stafford Compl,\ (1876)29 

Yea, the Pnnce, . as she hath most of yearely Reuenewes, 
so should sbee haue most losse by this dearth 1594 Willobil 
Avisa (j88oJ 29 Cleopatra, prince of Nile, x6xo Holland 
Camden's Bnt (1637) 511 Another most mighty Pnnce 
Mary Queene of Scots 1630 Stapylton Sir adds Low C 
IVarres ir. 27 They had now been governed by female 
JPrmces for forty years together 

C. In phrases and proveibs ; see quots. 

1589 Greene Spanish Masguerado Wks (Grosart) V 266 
The lolly fellowes that once m England liued hke Princes 
in theii Abbeies and Frienes. x6oo Pepys Diary i Nov , 
We came to Sir W, Batten’s, where he lives like a prince 
1804 Europ Mag. Jan. 33/2 If I .would send a pound of 
good tobacco, 1 should make her husband as happy as a 
Prince. 1868 Yates in, ‘Princes and women 

must not be contradicted’, says the proverb, 
t 2 . One who has the chief authority; a ruler, 
commander, governor, president , also, the head 
man, chief, or leader of a tribe; cf Duke ic. Obs, 

Prince of priests, chief priest, high priest. 
a 1225 Aitcr, R, 54 Hire ueader & hire breSren se noble 
prmces alse heo weren, v tlawes imakede a 1300 Cursor M 
16903 ) 7 e prince o preistes o b^ir lagh went to J;at monu- 
ment. 1377 Langl. P pi B XIX. 2x8 And pryde shal be 
pope, prynce of holycherche 138a Wyclif Matt u 6 Thou, 
6 ethlem, thou art nat the leste in the princis of J uda 1382 
— Acts iv 23 The pnnces [1388 the piincis of preestis] and 
eldere men seiden to hem Ibid xviii 8 Cnspe prince of 
the sjmagoge, bileuyde to the Lord 1x1450 Kni de la 
Tour (19061 106 Whiche lacob hadde xij. sones that were 
the princes of .xij lynages 1535 Coverdale Gen xxxvi. 
40 Thus are the princes of Esau called in their kynredii, 

f laces & names x6 in Longfellow's M, Siandsdi App , 
t IS incredible how many wounds these two prinses, Peck- 
suot and Wattawamat, received before they died 
t b A liteial rendenng of princeps m tlie Vulgate 
(Gr dpxfj) where the English Authoiized and Re- 
vised Versions have ^pllnclpallty^ Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ephes vi. X2 For btryuynge is not to vs a^ens 
fleisch and blood, but a3ens the pnnces [L. pnnctpes, Gr 
apyai] and potestatis, a^ens gouernoms of the world of thes 
deiknessis. [Iindalb, Cranmer, etc, rule; Geneva rulers; 
Rheims Prmces, x6xx prinupahties ] 

3 . One who or that which is first or pre-eminent 
in a specified class or sphere: the chief, the greatest. 
a Kim sb 6 

cti75 Serving Christ 29 m 0 E Misc 91 Seynte peter 
wes prynce and pyned is on rode c 1315 Shorf ham Poems 
iv 2^ pat oper feend of onde[envy] Hys pryns and cheuetayn, 
13 Cursor M 28071 (Cott ), I will first at jpride be-gin, pat 


une namea nugn prynce of the medycims sawe a catte 
whiche had two hedes 1583 Fulke Defencex Wks. (Paiker 
Soc) 381 As though you were pnnce of the Crtitci or 
Aieopagiiae 01x658 Cleveland Elegy B youson i Poet 
of Princes, Pnnce of Poets (we, If to Apollo, well may pray 
to thee) x^ Fryer Acc E India ^ P 373 Des Cartes, 
the Prince of Philosophy in this Age. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty viii. 47 Sir Christopher Wren, the pnnce of archi- 
*799 C Winter Let, m W. Jay Mem (1843) 28 
Mr Toplady called him [Whitefield] the prince of preachers 
xSqz Speaker 2 May 527/2 Giay is a pnnce of letter-writers, 
xBg& IVesim Gaz 31 Tan. 2/1 The prmce of Australian 
reptiles is the black snake 

4 . a. Applied to Christy esp. in the phrase /nW 

of peace, b. Applied to an angel or celestial being 
of high rank, sometimes (in //.) « PRiRciPALiTy 5. 
(Cf. 2 b, above.) c Applied to Satan m the 
phrases pnnce of the air, darkness, evil, fiends, 
the world, etc. 

«i3M CmsorM 9317 ‘ Princa 0 pees ’ sal man him call. 
X340 Hampolb Pr Consc 1084 farfor God him [the devil! 
pi ince of be world calles. ty&z Wyclif Isa ix. 6 Fadir of 
the world to come, Pnnce ofPes — Dan, x. 13 Mychael, 
oon of the first princis, came in to myn help Ibid 2x No 


man is myn helper in alle these thingis, no bot MttheI,your 
prince. — yoJm xii 31 Now is dom of the world, now the 
prince of this world schal be cast out CX440 Alphabet of 
Tales 20s So his sawle was bright vnto pe pnnce of Hell 
syttand opon J)e pytt bra i 573 C Marrow of Hist, 

(1653) 3 That Princes should be so misguided by the Prmce 
of the ayr xS 99 Shake Hen V, iii 111. 16 Impious Wai re, 
Arrayed in flames like to the Prince of Fiends x6oz Alls 
Welt iv V. 44 The blacke prince sir, alias the pnnce of 
darkenesse, alias the dmell fxBoo Coleridge Christmas 
Cm ol. Peace, Peace on Earth 1 the Pnnce of Peace is born 
1854 Faber Oratory Hymns, St Michael, Hail, blight 
A^angeP Prince of Heaven 1 i86xR M Benson 
upraise to God Who reigns above*, Thrones, Dominions, 
Princes, Powers, MarshalPd Might that never cowers. 

II Specific uses. 

6 spec. The ruler of a principnlity or small 
state actually, nominally, or ougmally,a feudatoiy 
of a king or emperor. 

In origin, app. a use of sense a, describing a luler who had 
no recognized title such as duke count, etc Fust used of 
Italian and Welsh, subseq of German and other rulers of 
petty states The rulers of Wales, or its divisions, down 
to the nth c., bore the title of ‘king ’ {bienhin, rex) , then 
the title sank to ‘prince’ {tywysog, princeps) 

XZ97 ^ Glouc. (Rolls) XZ484 Lewelin pnnce of walls 
rob^de mid is loute Z387 Ikcvisa Htgden (Rolls) VIII 
187 Kyng John mariede his baast doubter tol^welyn pnnce 
ol Wales, 1432-50 tr, Higden, Harl, Contin (Rolls) VIII. 
438 A score batelle was hade .betwene Edward pnnce of 
Aqmtanny and Henncus Bastarde occupyenge the crowne 
of Spey ne. x56oDAUStr Pief., How he 

[Luther], pleaded his own cause, befoie thexnpeiour and 
counsell of pnnces Ihid, S4h, The Princes that weie of 
the confedeiacie and league of Sweland .were these, Cesar 
as Prince of Austnche [etc ] 16x7 Moryson I tin iir 193 

Not onely the Emperour, hut also many Pnnces of 
Germany h.'iue Kingly power m their owne Dominions, 
and these absolute Princes are so many in number, as 
a passenger in each dayes loutney^ shall obseiue one or two 
changes of Prmce, Money and Religion 1727-41 Chambers 
Cpcl,, Pnnce is also used for a peivon who is sovereign in 
his own territory , yet holds fioin some other, as hissupenor 
or loid, and pays homage 01 tiibute to him Thus all the 
pnnces of Germany are feudatories of the Emperor. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Htsi. Ref, 1 . 371 The hostility of the 
most able and prudent of all the pnnces of the empire was 
provoked X885 Encycl Bnt XIX 738/2 Pnnces regarded 
as the political chiefs of states are inferior to emperors and 
kings, and not necessarily superioi to reigning giand-dukes 
or dukes. 1885 Whiiahefs Aim 314/2 Bulgaria. Pnnce, 
Alexander (of the House of Hesse) ..The Rmcipahty of 
Bulgaria is under the suzerain^ of Tuikey Ibid 

Sti/i Waldeck Pnnce, George victor, Prince of W aldeck- 
Pyrmont, X900 Ibid 456/x Native States of India... The 
States are governed by their native Princes, Ministers, or 
Councils With the help and under the advice of a political 
officer of the Supreme Government 1905 Ibtd 595/1 Lippe, 
Principality of Reignmg Pnnce, Charles Alexander. 

6. A male member of a royal family; esp, in 
Great Britain, a son or grandson of a king or 
queen. Also called piime of ihe blood (royal) 
(Blood sb, 9). Prince Consort, the husband of a 
reigning female sovereign being himself a pnnce 
In this sense originating in the title Prince of Wales, which, 
m the fiist instance, was simply a continuation of sense 5, as 
title of the deposed native welsh princes; but being, fioin 
the reign of Edward III, customarily conferred upon tlie 
eldest surviving son of the King or Queen of England, came 
to be aiisociated with this relationship The Prmce of 
Wales was at fiist the only ‘prince ' m England (see quot. 
X577} , but m the reign of James I ‘ prince ' was extended 
to all the sons of the sovereign, and under Victoria (witli 
‘princess’) to all the grandchildren, being children of sons 
(quot 1885). After the example of England, the equivalent 
of ‘ prince ’ has been given, with some addition, to the 
heir-apparent to the throne in various countries, as crown- 
prince in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Japan, 
imperial m the French Empire of 1852-70, Prince of 
Asturias in Spain, Pi nice of Piedmont in Italy, etc. In 
most of these countries the title of pnnce is also given to 
male members of the reigning family, (This sense may have 
been partly influenced by Roman usage under the empire, 
in which the XitXzpnnceps juveniuits * chief’ or ‘ prince of 
the youth which was bestowed by the Eqiutes upon the 
two grandsons of Augustus, was afterwards customarily 
conferred upon the probable successor to the throne on 
his first entry into public life.) 

c X305 Flem. Insurr, in Pol Songs (Camden) 194 JetQ the 
Prince of Wahs his lyf habbe mote 1455 E Cleke in Four 
C Eng, Lett (1880) s The Queen , , brought my Lord Prynce 
[of Wales] with hen ^1475 Harl Contin, Htgden (Rolls) 
VIII 433 Edwarde sonne of kynge Edwarde, prince of 
Wales, saylede to Caleys a 1548 Hall Chron , Heiu IV 
32 b, The pnnce his sonne. entered into the chamber and 
toke away the crowne Ibtd , Leuyng behind him by the 
lady Mane . Henry prince of Wales, Thomas duke of 
Clarence [etc] Ibid,, Hen VIII 9 On Newyeres daye, 
me fiist day of January, the Quene was deliuered of a 
Prince 2563, etc, [see Black Prince] 2577 Harrison 
England ii v, (1877) I xo6 The title of pnnce dooth pecu- 
liailie belong to the kings eldest sonne The kings 
yoonger sonnes be but gentlemen by birth (till they haue 
receiued creation of higher estate, to be either visconts, 
eules, or dukes) and called after their names, as lord 
Henue, or lord Edward 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen, IV, iv. iv. 83 
Health to nw Soueiaigne, .Prince John, your Sonne, dothe 
kisse your Graces Hand 16x0 — Temp, in i. 60, I am, 
in my condition A Prmce (Miranda), I do thinke a King. 
x6ii — Wvtt, T iv.ui 13, 1 haue seru’d Prince Flonzell,.. 
but now I am out of seruice. 16x4 Sblden Titles Hon 178 
After the Conquest, no speciall title mote then Prtmogemtus 
filvus Regis was for the Pnnce, vntill the name of Prince of 
Wales came to him. 1624 Massinger Pari, Love i, iv. 
Next unto the prmces of the blood, The eyes of all are fixed 
on you X707 Chamberlaynb Pres. St. Eng. u vu. 10a 
Pnnce George. Hereditary Pnnce of Denmark and Norway. 
Ihid T03 By the Articles of Marriage, he is declared to bo 



PBINCE. 


isn 


deceived as one of the Pnnces of the Blood-Royal of 
England 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv § 4 When we speak of 
the Prince, we intend his Royal Highness Geoige Prince 
of Wales 1839 Encycl Bnt Ced 7) XIX 513/2 The 
husband of a queen regnant, as Prince George of Denmark 
was to Queen Anne, is her subject. 1885 Encycl, Bni. 
XIX. 738/a In England.. It was consideied necessary only 
about a quarter of a century ago to make express provision 
by royal authority that the titles of ‘prince ' and ‘puncess ’ 
should be enjoyed by the childien of the sons as well as by 
the sons and daughters of any sovereign of the United 
Kingdom, rpox JDnily Ckr&n. g Nov. 3/1 Dukes of Corn- 
wall, like poets, aie bom , but me King alone can make a 
Pi ince of Wales 

7 The English rendering of a title of nobility 
m some foreign countries, which, in Germany 
(when representing Fursi)^ France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, nowranks next h^owduke see quot. 1885. 

* 7 * 7 " 4 * Chambers Cycl s. v., The moment a pope is 
elected, all Ins relations become princes 28x9 Shelley 
Cenct I, 111 s Welcome, ye Princes and Caidmals, pillars of 
the church X831 Sm J Sinclair Coir II 275 Pnnce 
Galnxel de Gagaiin This Prince held a high office at 
Moscow,— that of ‘ Procureur de Senat' 1885 WhiiakoT^s 
Aim 322/1 The Gei man Empire. Chancellor, Otto, Prince 
Bismarck. 1885 Encyil But XIX. 739/1-2 In Germany 
and Austi la the title of * pnnce ' is represented by ‘ Prinz ’ 
when it appertains to the membeis of impeiial and royal 
families and by ‘Fuist* when it appertains to the mem- 
beis of, noble families ..Accoiding to us identification 
with * Pi in/ ' or ‘ Fiirst * it is a highei or lower dignity than 
‘ Heizog ' (duke) Ilnd , In Spain and Portugal we arc not 
aware that the title of ‘ pnnce ' has ever been conferred on 
a subj'ect outside of the loyal family except in the well- 
known case of Godoy, Prince of the Peace 
Tb Applied as a title of courtesy in certain 
connexions to a duke, marquis, or eail. 

X707 Chamberlaync Pres Si Eng in in 273 Duke . .His 
Title IS Giace, and being written unto may be Stiled, 
Most High, Potent and Woble Prince Marquis His 
Title IS Most Noble, Most Honourable, and Potent Fiince. 
iSgx But ke's Peel In trod 12 He fan earl or marquis] bears 

also, upon some occasions, the title of 'Most Noble and 
Puiss.int Pnnce ' 1898 IVhtiakev^s Titled Pei sens Introd 

xo A Duke u> styled * Most Noble or more commonly 
‘Your Giace’; but in very formal language he can be 
spoken of as * The Most High, Potent, and Noble Pnnce 
Ibid IX Tlie style of a Marquess is ‘ Most Honourable 
not ‘Most Noble’, though it is stated that in some foimal 
dcsciiptions both he and an Earl may be tcimed ‘Most 
Noble and Puissant Pnnce ' 

c. Prince of the {Holy Roman) Churchy a title 
applied to a Carclmal. 

CiySa Priestley Coirupi, Chr, II \ 251 Cardinals, have 
the lank of princes 111 the Chuich ] 190X Walker & Burrow 
Cdl Newman x 145 His body was laid in state with the 
insignia of a Pnnce of the Holy Roman Chuich, 

III. Transfer! ed aijplicaiions. 

1 8 . .^plied to a queen-bee. Ods, rare'^^ 


X609 C. BuiLCR Pem Mon. v, (1623) N ij*, I obserued once, 
that the Pnnce being scaice leady, fell downe from the 
stoole vnahle to recouer hir wings, whereupon the swaime 
returned, She being put into the Hiue, the neYt day the 
swarme lose againe and setled 
1 9 . Chess. « Bishop sd, 5 Ods, rare 

xg6a Rowbotiium Play Cheasis A iv, The Bishoppes some 
name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them Pnnces 
Ihd, A vj, Of the Bishop 01 Aichei . The Spaniai des named 
him prince.. for he is nerer>ntothe King and the Quene 
then any other of the Cheastmen. 

IV. attnd and Comb 

10 a, apposiUve, * that is a prince ’ : as pdnee- 
abbotf -angel^ -diike^ -god, -itifmtay ^foet, -pope, 
-pnest, •‘prtmaie, -teacher* See also Pbinob-bishop, 
-EiiBCTOB, Regent. 

z6m R, Stapylton StradeCs Low C JVarres x . xp Whether 
the King would allow him place, as a Prince Infanta within 
the Cloth of Slate X856 Eakl Monm tr. Botcedtnfs Advts 
fr. Pamass r. lix (1674] 76 Awllo,. created him Pnnee- 
Foet, and gave him the Royal Ensigns used to be given to 
Poets-Laureat 1679 C Ndssb Antid agst. P^ety 92 
Ihat Pnnce-fowl of the air, the Devil. 1865 T. F Knox 
tr, L{fe II, Suso 28 As if he were a pnnce angel, 1866-7 
Bartng-Gould Cnr Myths Mid Ages^ Prester yoht (1894) 
47 The papal epistle assures the Intern Pruice-Pope that 
his Chr^tian professions aie worthless, unless he submits to 
the successoi of Petei 1897 Prmce-abbot [see Prince- 
in&iiop]. X908H A L 111. 54 ‘Monsieur 

L'Abbd said Napoleon to Dalbeig, the subservient prince- 
primate. 

b. simple attributive, ^of a prince, piincely as 
pnnee-dish, '•humour , objective and obj. gemtive, 
etc., as prmce-kdhr, -pkascr, -queller, ^ Preacher, 
-worship ; prince-hUing adj, ; inslrnmental, etc., 
as pnnee-fit^ -graced, -loyal, -protected, -proud, 
-naden, -trodden adjs. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Woodsman's Bear xxxvii. In the Croflte 
so faire and pleasant, Ilai boui of the ‘'Pnnce dish rheasont, 
x6x4 — BetkuheCs Rescue iv. 197 From Powdred Trcs&es, 
fiom foic’t Apish Giaccs, From *Pnnce-fit Pompe 1591 
— Du Bartas i, vi 655 Through Newbery, and *Pnnce- 
grac’t Aldermaston 160a Fitzherb Apol ^9 For man- 
quellars and *pi incekillers, traytours, and homicides. 1395 
PoUmanteia (1881) 57 A Quecne raoie valiant then ‘^prince- 
killing Judith a x6x8 Sylvester Miracle of Peace^xw, 
Th’yeist most *Priiice-loyal people. .Are now ♦ftince- 
Ueachers. 1389 Puttenham Eng Poesie i, viii (Arb.) 32 
Poesie was a delicate arte, and the Poets them selues 
cunning ‘‘Princepleaseis at^ Hall Citron., Men. VI 
13s b, The people, .found out the ‘‘pnncequcllers, and theira 
brought to straight prisone, Ibtdjfi^ RegkideI i], xfe* 
Persuasive io Compliance 16 His poor ‘^pnncc-trodden 
people. 

IX. Combinations with princis*, prince u cord, 


? a fabric resembling corduroy, prince's mixture, 
a kind of snuff : see quot 185S , prince's pme, 
{a) the Grey Pine, Ptnus Baidistana , (//) -= PiP- 
sissEWA , prince’s stuff, a corded textile material, 
? — ji; letcds cord Also Princ®'s peatheb, metal. 

1810 Sporting Mag XXXVI 240 White *Prince’s-cord 
breeches 1836 Baaevioods of Canada 134 A little rappee 01 
*piince's mixture added by way of Sauce 1858 Simmonds 
Diet 1 rade, Prince's mixtun, a dark kind of snuff so called, 
which IS scented with otto of loses 1891 Lancet 3 Oct 772/1 
Liquor kava kava composition, kava kava , *pimce’s 
pine , golden seal , tag alder , and uva ursi 18x4 Hist, 
Umv Oxford II 261 The gown of Bachelor of Arts is 
made of ^prince’s stuff, with a full sleeve 1825 iu Hone's 
Every-day Bk. I 1334 The lord mayor of London the 
household now all wear black gowns, . . made of prince’s 
Stuff faced with velvet 

12 . Phraseological combinations: Pt nice Rupert s 
drop • see Dbop sh 10 h , also iig , Prince Ruperts 
(erron Roberts) metal = Prince's metal 
X695 Lond, Gas No 3121/4 The Drops known by the 
name of ’’Pnnce Rupert’s Drop^ 1849 Dana Geol, iii 
(t8so) 280 Nearly as brittle as a Prince Rupei t’s drop. 1878 
Emerson Misc Papeis, Fort Rep Wks (BohnJ III 395 
In Ml. Webster’s imagination the American Union ^vas a 
huge Pnnce Rupert’s diop which will snap into atoms if 
so much as the smallest end be shivered off 2698 Phil 
Trans. XX 170 The Buttons we wear said to be made of 
‘‘Pnnce Robeit's Mettal. 1789 Chambers' Cycl s v Zinc, 
Compositions or alloys called tombac, similor, pinchbeck, 
and Piince's metal The English called their invention 
Prince’s metal, or Pnnce Rupert’s metal 1875 Knight 
Diet Mech,, Prince Rupei fs Meial^ an alloy for cheap 
jewelry, composed of copper, 75 , zinc 35. 

Prince (puns), v. ? Ohs. [f. prec sb ] mtr. 
with z/: To play the pnnce, cany oneself as a 
prince Also reft, 

c 1590 GREBNr Fi Bacon i 103 I'll to the court, and I'll 
prince it out 1611 Siiaks Cyvtb in 111 85 Natine prompts 
them In simple and lowe things, to Prince it, much Beyond 
the tricke of others 1656 S H Gold Law xoo Whose 
Principles are to Pnnce themselves, and oiecipitate al soi ts 
z6$S J . Harrisgton Pop Govt n v, A Metropolitan with 
whom nothing will agree but Piinceing of it in the Senat 

Princeage (pn n^edg). 9 'are [f. Prince sb. + 
-AGE ] Princes collectively. 

1846 Worcester cites Month, Rev. 

Pri nce-bi shop. A bishop who is also a 
pnnce (sense 5) , also one who (as in certain cases 
m Germany) enjoyed the temporal possessions 
and authority of a bishopric, with pnneely rank 
( ^ Gcr. Fm st-hischof see Prince so 7) 

1867 Frelman Norm Conq I v § 3 321 Durham with 
Its highest point ci owned not only by the minster, but by 
the vast castle of the Piince-Bishop 2879 Whitakers 
Aim, 63 Family of Geo. Ill 2, Fiedenck, boin i6th Aug , 
1763, was at the age of six months declared Prince-bishop 
of Osnabuigh 2879 Encycl, Bnt X 460/2 Breslau (wheie 
the aichbishop has the title of pnnce-bishop) 1883 H A 
WsBSiLB ibid XVI, 781/2 {Montenegro'^ The people chose 
then bishop as their chief Prince bishops or vladykas, 
elected by the people, continued to lead them till x^7 
x886 C. E Pascoe London of To day v. (ed 3) 69 The 
Pnnce-lJishops and other small German potentates 1^7 
Fiugel, etc Eng. iJ- Germ, Did, Finsi-aht, dnschof 
prince-abbot, piince-bishop, soveieigu bishop (of pi nicely 
lanlc, and bearing the title of pimce), 

Pri XLce-craffc. rare [f Prince sb + Craft, 
after priestcraft The skill or ait of a pnnce or 
luler. Chiefly dyslogistic. 

1741 Warborton Dw Legat II 3 Pimcecraft or Priest- 
ciaft 2862 M®Durp Sunsits Heb, Mount 205 By con- 
summate art, or rather by unpiincipled pimcecraft, he had 
uiidennined nis fathei’s throne. 

Princedom (pu nsdam). [f as prec, + -DOM.] 

1 The state or country ruled over by a pnnce ; 
a pnncipality. 

1360 Wiutehorne Arte Warre 39 He that shall consider 
the partes of Euiope, shall finde it to haue been full of 
common weales, and of princedomes, constrained to kepe 
liuely the warlike orders. 2599 Sandys Euro^ Spec (163a) 
49 [They] aie likely also to draw in the Pnneedome of 
Transilvania. x6xx Coryat CmdiUes 573 Those frontier 
parts of their Princedomes 1800 Coieridce Piecolom in 
I, To me he portions foith the princedoms, Glatr And Sagan. 
1876 L. 'ToLLEMACiir in Fortn. Rev Jan 119 About as 
populous as the princedom of Monaco. 

2 The position, lank, or dignity of a pnnce; 
puncebood ; pnneely power or sovereignty. 

2360 WiiiTEHOBNE Arte Warre 208 b, He then that 
despiMeth these studies, if he be a Pnnce, despise th his 
Pnneedome zsgoSmxsmF.Q rr x 44 Nevt Aichigald, 
who for his proud disdayne Deposed was from pi incedome 
soverayne. 1610 Bp Carlpton fifiisd 2 1 The pnneedome 
and double portion are generally acknowledged to belong 
to the birthright. 2834 Milman Lat, C/tr vii vi. (1864) IV. 
197 Some of all ranks up to puncedoms, 2872 Echo 
13 Dec , The abeyance of the Princedom of Wales 
b. The personality of a pnnce. rare. 
x8a8 Scott F M Perth xvi. So please your princedom, 
I have yet far to go 183a Fraser's Mag. V. 542 A gigantic 
carter challenged liis princedom to box 

3 = Principality 5 

1667 Milton P. L. hi 320 Under thee as Head Supream 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions I reduce. 1814 
Cary Dante (Chandos) 239 In one orb we loll, One motion, 
one impulse, with those who rule Princedoms in heaven 
1844 Mrs Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 18 
The angelic hosts, the archangelic pomps, Thrones, domina- 
tions, princedoms, rank on rank i8»C.E Ci:&yccm Angels 
in Art 26 ThePrmcedoms and Powers of Heaven are repre 
sented by rows and groups of angels 


PBIN'CELIKE. 

]Pri;]lce-ele*ctov. (’=Ger Fuffurst) Oueof 
the princes who elected the Holy Roman (German) 
Emperor, =-Eleoior 3. Hence Pri nce-ele ctor- 
sMp, the office or dignity of a pnnce-elector 
1360 Daus tr Sleidanes Comm Pref , To the most exed- 
lenl Pimce Augustus, Prince Electoui, Duke of Saxon 
[etc.] x6o6 G W[oodcocki.] Lives Empeiors in Hist 
Ivshne Llv, Feidinandus bi other of Charles, was conse- 
Cl ate Emper in the tovrae of Franefort, by the Piinces 
electors 1624 Aphorisms of State in Hmt Mtsc fi8io) 
V. 511 Maximilian, the Duke of Bavaria, for the establish- 
ing the state of his prince electorship, hath sought unto the 
authority of the apostolical seat 2(^2 Washington tr 
Milton's Def, Pop, M.*s Wks (2847) 352/2 The emperour of 
Germany never was summoned to appear befoie one of the 
urince elector?. 1843 S Austin Ranke's Hut Ref I 57 
when the prince elector, proceeded to the vote, they swore 
that ‘according to the best of their understanding, they 
would choose ftie tempoial head of ail Chiistian people, 

1 e,SL Roman king and future emperor ’. 

+ Pri ncehead. Obs. [f Princg sb. + -head ] 
a. — PRiNOEnooD I b = Princedom 2 b. 

1382 Wycup Ptov XXIX 2 Whan vnpitous men han taken 
piincehed [13B8 pnnshod] the puple sbal weilen 2382 — 

2 Cof. XV 24 He schal auoyde al pnneehede, and power, 
and vertu 2436 Sir G Have Law Aims (S T S.) 4 The 
prophecyes maist worthy be verifyit in jour maist noble 
and worthy pnneehede 14B3 Cath Angl 291/2 A Piynse- 
hede, archia, punetpaivs 1333 Stfwart Cion Scot 
(Rolls) I, I Ane nobili buke his princeheid for to pleis 

Princehood (pirnshud) [f as prec +-H00D.] 
1 The condition, dignity, or dominion of a pnnce 
or inler. Now rccre 

1^82 Wyclip I Mace xi 27 The kyng oideynide to hym 

S iincehod [1388 pnnsehod] of piesthod. 2422 tr Secieta 
'eaet,PrLv Pnv 132 But Sum Piyncis thei bene, that 
by coloure of hai Pryncehode and coloured defense of the 
commyn Pepill, takjn atte hai talent trew men goodis, 
a 2548 Hall Chron , Hen VI 98 b, Promisyng and be- 
hightyng, by the faith of his body and woide of his prince- 
hode. 16x7 Coilins Def Bp Ely i. lu 142 Their chiefdom 
or pniicehood ought to stand in the lone of such as aie 
vnder them 1907 Daily Chron 23 Sept 3/6 The feeling 
used to prevail that the Princehood should be limited to 
the gieat historical families 
t b « Princedom i Obs. rare'-'^ 

2363 Jewel Def, Apol iv (2567) 405 Pipinus gaue the 
Pope the Exai chats, or Piincehoode of Rauenna. 

+ 2 . a. An ordei of angels or other spiritual 
beings : « Principality 5. b. Each of the thiee 
celestial hiei archies • « IIierarchy i Ohs. rare. 

1388 Wycuf Col 1, 16 Ether tiones, ether dominaciouns, 
ether princehodes, ethir poweus X450-2530 Myir. our 
Ladye X19 So are the nyne crdeis of aungelb depaited in 
thie pryncehoodes, as in thre hoostes 
Princeite (pn*nsait). Name of a small re- 
ligions sect * see quots. 

1874 in J H Blunt Die/. xqiaz Daily Chron oSept. 

5/2 The PiinceiLes, in whose Ark of the Covenant at Clapton 
on Sunday evening the Second Coming of Christ was claimed 
to be reahbed, are the disciples of the late Rev Henry James 
Pnnce. /^//f,The tenetsofthePrinceitesandthemmoured 
life of the Agapemone were severely criticised by Hepworth 
Dixon in his ' Spiritual Wives in 1868. 

Princeldn (prrnsikm). [f. Prince sb. + -kin.] 
A little, young, or diminutive pnnce. (Usually 
jocose or beliluing.) 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes hii, Every one of us can 
point to the Piincekins of private life who are flatlet ed and 
worshipped 1838 Carlyle Fredk. (?/ 1 11 I 25 There 
have already been two little Piincekins, who are both dead 
1894 Du Maurier Trilby II 142 This genial, dainty, be- 
nevolent little princekin. 

Pri-nceless, a, rare [f Prince j^.+-IiESS.] 
Without a prince ; having no prince, 
a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Rutland (1662) ir 347 This 
County is Pnnceless, 1 mean affords no Royal Nativities. 

Princelet (pn*nslet). [f. Prince +-let.] 
A little or petty prince, the ruler of a small 
principality. 

2682 T. Flatman Heiackius Rtdem No 73 (171^ II iq 6 
The Princelet .employ'd his Eniissaiies to enjoyu all bis 
Dependents to make thrir whole strength against the Lovert. 
of the King and Government 2830 Kingsley Alt Locke 
xxxii, Geiman piincelets might sell their country piecemeal 
lo Fiench or Russian 1 2870 Lowell AmongmyBks Ser, i 
(1873) 325 Lessing was librarian of one of those petty 
princelets who sold their subjects to be shot at in America 
2882 Athenmum o Dec 767/s Negoiiations with single 
Italian princelets like Sigisinondo Malatesla. 

t Pri ncelibood. Obs. rare [f Princely a. + 
-HOOD ] Pnneely condition or state, 

1397 J King On Jonas (x6i8) 479 Whatsoeuer he had, 
making for honour and pnncehhood, that hee forsooke. 

Pr&celike (pn nsjloflc), a. (adv.) [f Prince 
sb + -LIKE ] Like or resembling a piince ; charac- 
teristic of or suitable to a prince ; princely, royal. 

xMa HrRVET Xenephods Honseh, (1768) 56 He that can 
m^e them maisteis, can make them prmcelyke, and able lo 
be kinges 1333 Eden 7 reai, Neiue hid. (Aib ) 33 They 
interteined their gestes after a baibai os and beastly maner, 
which.. semed to them princelike 1560 Daus tr Sleidants 
Comm, 434 b, Crafts and policies, neither commendable nor 
pnncelike 1623 Bacon Char. Jas / in Rushw. Hist Coll 
(1659) I 158 Your Majestie’s manner of Speech is indeed 
Fnuce-hke. 1726 Pope xvii 498 Thou dost not seem 

the worst Of all the Greeks, but Prince-hke and the fiist. 
1826 Scott Woodst. 11 , 1 have outlived the kindest and most 
pnncelike of masters. 

tB. aOv. In a princely manner ; like a pnnce. 
x^ Drant Horace Epist, xix. Fvij, I euer set my fote- 
stepps fre pnncehke where none had gone. x66o-i Pefys 

173-3 



PBINCBSS. 


PBnrOBLINESS. 

Diaty J3 Jan , I \^ent home with LtEt. Davis, storekeeper 
and ^^a5 there moat pnnce-hke lodged i8S9 
GeravU ^ Entd 545 1 hro* these Princdike his beanngshone, 

Princeliness (pri nslmes). [f. Pbincelt a, 
+ >2rESS.] The quality of being princely. 

1571 Golding Cahta on. Ps xlv. 17 Ihe pnnceleynesse.. 
consisteth not in the persons of men, but is referred to the 
head, 1^7 Bastwick Lttauy l s By his pnnclyn^e and 
royall nmmfiLence they haue such power ^ 1813 L WUnt 
in Exeamntr x Feb. 63/3 You have a certain indescribable 
air of Pnnceliness. 187* Howells Wedd Jotmu (1892) 
66 Ihe ndiailous pnnceiiness of their state-room 

Prlxicelixigi^pti nsbq). [f Pbii^cex^, + -lingi j 
1 . A little or young pnnee 

a x6i8 Sylvestee Pattare/t/s 4 To see our Princeling with 
a name mdewed. J74S Young Ee/l Public ^tuai^n. 
Kittgd. 161 Shall a pope-bred princeUng aawl ashore, Re- 
plete with venom? 1B62 H AKrrnat Year in Sweden I. 
367 No new pnnceline ever came into the world at so 
ill-oniened a period for roj’alty. 

2 A petty pnnee , the ruler of an insignificant 
piinapality 

1704 Coleridge Eel^* M2tsift£‘s 179 Leagued with these 
EaUi petty Gennan princeling, nursed in gore 1 1874 Farrar 
Christ Ix II 373 Herod iuitxpas this petty princeling 
drowned in debauchery and blood 1876 Gntnu Sfra^ S tud» 
64 His army reminds one of the famous war establishment 
of the older Gennan pnncelings. 

Princely (pii’nsli), a, [f. Prince sIk + -ly 1 ] 

1 Of, pertaining, or belonging to a prince or 
princes (in various senses) , held or exercised by 
a prince; royal, regal, kingly. 

1^3 Dunbar Thistle ^ Ease xi8 He did thame ressaif 
with princely laitis. »S*3 More Euh, ///, \Vks 59/1 She 
wid also y* it was not princely to mary hys owne suhiect. 
x6ix Shaks lYint T iv 11.37 the Prince is lesse frequent 
to his Princely exercises then formerly he hath appeared 
*774 J* Bryant Mythol H 439 'ITie Buirs head was esteemed 
a princely hieroglyphic, 18458 k\si!xmRMikdsHtst Ref 
II ni, IV 119 To destroy the Counul of Regency, which 
Hutteu looked upon as the representative of the princely 
power 1869 Frelman Norm Conq^ III, xiL 177 Among the 
prmc^ houses of Western Europe. 

2 That IS a pnnee ; of princely descent or lOyal 
rank , royal, kingly. 

X58S Stanyuurst Mntis i. (Arb.) 19 Too this princelye 
regent [^lus] her suit ladie luno thus opiied. X594 xst Pi 
CoatefUion. (1845) 5 Wc thank you all for this great favour 
done In entertauiment to my Prinedy Queen. 1769 Gray 
lusialliiiioit Ode 43 Princely Clare, And Anjou^s heioine, 
1628 Slott P. M Perth xxiii, The Constable’s lodgings 
leceived the owner and his princely guest 1867 Frelmw 
Norm Conq* I v. § 3 321 The sovereign powers enjoyed 
by the prinedy churdunen of the Empire. 

3 . Like a prince, pnncelike ; having tlie appear- 
ance, manner, or qualities of a prmce ; dignified, 
stately, noble. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxviii 49 Thy famous Maire, by 
pryncely governaunce, the rulith piudently. xs6x T 
Norton Caknu's Inst ii iii (1634) 128 God . fumisheth 
those with a Princely nature whom he appointeth to beare 
govemement. 1588 Co^ of Letter^ etc. in HarL Mtse 
(Malh.) XL 75 Praising her for her statdy person and princely 
behaviour 1793 Burkb Rem* Policy Atlus Wk**. Vll 149 
His conversation is open,, his manners maousaiid princely 
x8ro $C0TT Lady ojL* 11 xxxii, I see Him yet, the pnneely 
boy I 1871 M. Collins Mrq 4* Merck II. i. 3 A merchant 
might be prmedier than he. 

iransf, X850 R. G. Gumming Htmteps Life S Afr, (ed 2) 
1. 188 He was a prinedy old stag, carijnng splendid horns 
and a beautiful coat of new hair 

4 . Like that of a prince; befitting or fit for 
a pnnee ; sumptuous, magnificent, munificent. 

*S39 -dci 31 Lien* y/II, c, 5 A goodly sumptuous beauti- 
full and pnneely manour, decent & convenient for a king 
*SS5 Eden Decades To Rdr (Arb.l 49 Yet gaue he a greate 
parte of his glory to that pnneely buyldynge. 16x4 Latham 
{title) Falconry or The Faulcons Lure and Cure in two 
hookes, published for the delight of noble miiides, and 
instruction of young Faulconers m thinra pertaining to this 
Princely Ait 1677 Evelyn Diaj y 10 Sept , My Lord is 
mven to no expensive vice but building, and to have all 
thmgs ijch, polite, and pnneely. x68B R, Holme Armoury 
Ul. 3 JVI The Jacobs Staff .is a Pnneely Instrument being 
set forth in its Perfection 1838 James Robber 11, The 
States are pnneely. 1866 Neall Sequences ^ Hymns 183 
Prmcehest galleys hediopped the mam, bound outward or 
inward. i8fa Poll Mall G 21 Nov 6/1, 1 am told in the 
newspaperb that Sir E — G— ’s gift of 250,000 is ‘princely 
6 . as pnncdy 4 oyal^ -poud* 

160s SYL\rsTER Du Rarias it in iv Certains ia 68 

0 Peers, Princely-loyall Paladines. 187a Tennyson Gareth 
4- Lyn. 158 Her own true Gareth was too princely-proud 
To pass thereby, 

Fri'ncely , adv* Now rarb* [f. as prec + -ly ^.] 
In the manner of or befitting a pnnee ; royally 
ff 1548 Hali. Chron , Edv) IV 234 Thekyng answered 
to hw wordes so soberly, so giaudye, and bO princely, that 
the Frenchmen their at not a littell mused 1573 L. Lloyd 
Marrow of Hist (1653) 25 Thou shall live pnneely, thou 
Shalt injoypleasuieb. 1668 H. More Div Dial u. xxl (1713) 
154 Some Veriuoub and Beautiful Virgin, Royally descended 
aud Pnneely attired. 1807 E S Barrlti Rising Sun I, 
J04 Geoigy did go it till he got (according to the vulgai 
ydiom) pnneely drunk. 1885 Howells 6elas Lajbhani 

1 169 She would have gone to Rome and lived pnneely 
there for less than it took to live respectably in Boston 

liFnxLCQpS (piinseps), a and sb, PL pn'u- 
cipes (-siplz). [L. princeps adj , first, chief; as 
sb. first man, first person, head man, chief, prince; 
f primates first -f -cep^Sj ^ap- f. capin to t^e ] 

A. adj* First, original; spec of a book, from L, 
phrase ediho pnneeps ori^nal edition. 


x8o9 Flrbiar Bthhomama 6 The Princeps copy, clad in 
blue and gold. 1815 Chrofu in Amu Reg bo/2 No editio 
pnneeps of any classic, 1889 Jacobs Aesop 20 Eight com- 
plete editions appeared within a year of 1C0& pnneeps* 

Tb. Also frequent m L. phr. faale pnneeps 
(Cicero), indisputably the first or chief. 

B. sh* 

1 The title under which Augustus Csesar and 
his successors exercised supreme authoiity in the 
Roman Empire * now generally used by historians 
instead of Emperor (which, in its L, form tmpei ator^ 
originally denoted military command) to describe 
the constitutional position of the head of the state. 

Formerly supposed to be for pnneeps senatus first man of 
the senate j now generally held to be for pnneeps ctvitaiis 
first person of the city or state 
X837 Penny Cycl IX 382/2 The term Pnneeps was adopted 
by Augustus as the least invidious title of dignity, and was 
applied to his successors 1893 Bury Hist Roman Emp 


supreme authority in the republic Augustus chose the 
name pnneeps to do this infoimal duty. 7 btd 17 The posi- 
tion of the new Pnneeps wai fully established when he was 
acknowledged by both the senate and the army. Ibid* 26. 

2 . The name applied, by Tacitus and by some 
medimval Latin chroniclers and writeis, and, after 
these, by some modern historians, to the head man 
or chief of a pagusj tiihe, or small community in 
early Teutonic times He coiresponded generally 
to the Old English ealdor or ealdorvtan (by which 
words the L. pnneeps was often rendered) 

See Tacitus Germ xni, xiv, Hucbald Vita S» Lebuini in 
Stubbs Const Hist, I lit § 22, 44 note, etc 

[tf8as Vesp Ps* btvii 28 (0 E.T ) Pttnapes {gZ* aldermen) 
luda prineipes Zabuloii Ibid \kxki\ xzOmnes 

principes eorum \gl alle aldermen heora) a xooo Psalms 
ixvii 25 (Thorpe) Principes luda principes Zabulon (tr 
ealdormenn eac of ludan and ealdras eac of Zabulone). 
£1000 jElfhds Voc, m Wr.-Wulcker 155/18 Pnneeps^ uel 
comesy ealdorman a xxoo Ibid 538/19 PnneepSy aldermon ] 

1874 Stubbs Const* Hist (1875) I 11 § 14. 24 Outside of his 
official authority, the chief or only privilege of the pnneeps 
^vas the right of entertaining a eonntaius 1 he pnneeps 
provided for them horses, arms, and such rough equipment 
as they wanted. Ibid § x6 29 Ibtd 111 § 22 44 Over 
each of their [the heathen Saxons’] local divisions or pagi 
a bingle pnneeps or cbieftain piesides 

3 . ellipt for edtUo pniiceps ; see A. 

Fri uce Re {feut. [Fbinob ioa,andRE:6B:NT ] 
A prince who is legent of a country, duimg a 
minority, or in the absence or disability of the 
soveieign. Particulaily, in Eng. Plist, the title 
commonly given to Geoige Prince of Wales (aftei- 
wards Geo. IV) dunng the mental incapacity of 
George III, 1811-20 

Hib official title m the Act of 1811 (51 Geo III, c. 1) was 
‘Regent of the United Kingdom of Gieat Biitaiii and Iie- 
land , but as he was ‘the Prince’ (of Wales), the woid 
‘Prince’ was, m non-ofliicial language, commonly prefixed 
to ‘Regent’, even by speakeis in Pailiament, he was also 
empowered by the Act to sign documents Geoige P R or 
G P, R , instead of his initials G. P .is Prince of Wales. 
‘Piince Regent ’ had also been casually applied to him in 
January 1789, in course of the Regency lesolutions on the 
occasion of the King's first illness, which came to nothing 
because of his recovery 

X789 Ld Thurlow Sp in Ho, Lords 22 Jan (Cohbeti 
Pari //w/,XXVH, 1072), That tliepationage of the royal 
household was not likely to be exercised by the exalted 
personage, in whose hands the resolutions went to place it, 
to the disadvantage of the Prince Regent, her son i8xx 
Wiiii BREAD Sp, ill Ho Com I Jan (Hansard XVIII. 504), 
Is It fit that the Piince Regent should have only an ephe- 
meral evanescent establishment? 18x1 Sheridan 18 Jan. 
(Ibid 906), The lecommendation winch that *ight hon gent 
gave himself, m Older to fill the Prince Regent with the 
idea that he was the best minister he could liave rSxa 
ScoiT Let Ld Byron 3 July, I date say our woithy biblio 
polist ovetcolouied his report of your Lordship’s conveisa- 
tion with the Prince Regent 

Frince royal. Also pnnce-royal. [a F. 
prime royal ‘ royal pnnee * . see PxtiNCE sb and 
Royal.] The eldest son of a reigning monarch ; 
spec, of the king of Pnissia. 

vjaz Lofid. Gas, No 3879/2 Ihe Prince Royal of Prussia 
intends to accompany the Queen his Mother to Hanover 
t^e^ist News Rnnce-Royal sent his Majesty 

r^l 0^^ ^ Murray Islaford 143 That scape-grace, Piince- 
b A variety of cberty. ? Qbs 
H^h 

Frinco’s feather. A popular name of several 
N f Pride i^axtfraga umbrosa)* 

16^ Parkinson Paradisus 234 Some of our English 
Gentlewomen have called it, The Princes Feather x688 R 
HoiMi: Anwupf 11 gi/3 Pnnees Feather hath the leaves 
invecked, the Flowers grow in branches 1899 Daily News 
The.. London girl is looked upon with suspicion 
She IS nick-named ' Pnneess [«£] 
Pride iianie for the flower known as ‘ London 

b. A tall handsome garden plant, Amaranthus 
hypochotidnacuSf hearing feathery spikes of small 
red flowers ; also A. spectosus, a larger species 

s) H 2oB Amaranth Flowers 
gentle, or Piinces Feathers, are of great Variety, but the 


principal are, i. The gieat purple Flower with a thick taH 
btalk, and many Blanches, laige gieen Leaves [etc,]. 1857 
Hfnfrey Bot § 533 The species of Aniarani/tusj such as 
A * eaudatusy Love-lies-bleeding, and A . hypouhondnacusy 
Prince’s-feathers. 

o Locally applied to other plants sec quots. 
1853 G Johnston Nat Hist E Bord I 164 Prunella 
vulgai IS , In the Merse called Heart o-the-Yearth and 
Prince's-Feathers 1866 Treas Bot y Prince’s feather, , 
also an American name for Polygonum oneuiale z886 
Britten & Holland Eng Plani-n , Prince's Feather (4) 
Synnga vulgaris Dev[on], Rutland] , pronounced 
Princy Feather 

Frinceship (pn nsijip) [f. Prince sb*^ + -ship ] 
The position, dignity, or rank of a prince; the 
period of his being prince. 

1570 Levins Mamp 140/39 A Princeship, Pniuipaius 
1599 Nashd Lenten Sittffe Wks (Grosart) V 27s In the 
Frinceship or nonage of Cerdicke Sandes x868 Freeman 
Norm Conq II vii 16 Within the circle of ordinary con- 
tinental princeship 1896 A. Dobson in Longm* Mag* Sept, 
453 Some, especiMly in the princeship of the second George 
weie also accomplished and sensible 
b. With poss., as humorous title for a prince 
1664 Killigrew Pandora i, 5, I wish your Prince-ship had 
all the Ladies you desire 

Frince’s metal. [From Pnnee Rupeit of the 
Rhine, who invented it.] An alloy of about three 
parts of coppei and one of zinc, in colour resembling 
gold ; now chiefly used for cheap jewellery.. Also 
{Fnnie) Rupert's metal (Prince sb* 13). 

1682 Loud Gas No 1779/4 E Tall Man, having a Cane 
with a Crooked Head, of the Princes Mettal. X69X Ibid 
No 2650/3 A dark coloured Cloth Coat witli Pnnees Metal 
Buttons 1758 Reid tr Macquer's Lhym* I, 94 The com- 
position will prove but a Tombac or Prince's Metal having 
very little maueabihty. 1842 Francis Diet* Artsi> v Alloy, 
The chief alloys are brass, tombac, pinchbeck, prince’s metal, 
bell metal, type metal, gun metal., etc. 

Frincess (pnnses), sb. Also 5 prmsos, Sc* 
prynsaoe, 5-7 princes. [ME. prime ssCy a F. 
prmcesse (15th c. in Litti^), fern, of pnnee* see 
-Essi. So med.L, pnncipissa ( 1 338 in Du Cange), 
It/; tncipessa. 

The e in the second syllable is usually pionounced clear, 
and by some with secondary or even primary stress, to avoid 
confusion with prime' Syprmcesl\ 

1 . A female sovereign or ruler ; a queen, arch, 

c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) XV 70 He wedded |>e prmcesse, 
whilk was called Cadnge £1470 Henry Wallace viii. 1381 
Ingland sen syn has boucht it d^er enewch, Thocht scho had 
beyn a queyn oi a piynsace 1483 Caih Angl 201/2 A 
Piyncesse, prificipissa 1526 Ptlp^* Perf* (W, de W 1531) 
262 b, I wolde moue them to ffilowe the example of y" 
noble pnneesse saynt Edithe. X562 A ScoiT Poctnsy To 
Q Mary 7 Welcum 1 cure plesand princes, niaist of pryce 
1613 Shaks Hen, Vllly v v 58 She shall be to the hanpi- 
nesse of England, An aged Pnneesse. 1709 Svvii r Adv 
Relig, T 14 So excellent a princess, as the present queen 
X842 Macavlay Ess,. FfedL Ct (1865) II. 27i/x Ihe Empress 
(Jueen took a very different course Though the haughtiest 
of princesses, ..she forgot 111 her thirst for revenge the 
dignity of her rate 

2 The wife of a prince. Princess dowager** see 

Dowager 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8473 Therat Etlor was angry, Renreuet 
the pnnses with a pale face With his worshipful wife 
wrathit hym |jen 1447 Bokenham Siyntys (Roxb } 8 Whan 
OUbnus hyi profryd his wyf to be And that she shuld he 
clepyd a pryncesse 1568 Graiton Chron II. 3x9 The 
Prince and princes his wife, with their yong soniie Kichaid 
entered into their Shippes. 1613 Shaks Hen Vllly iii* 
11. 70 Katherine no iiioie Sliall be call’d Queene, but 
Pnneesse Dowager, And Widdow to Prince Arthur. 1834 
James y, M Hall xxi, Ihe piincess dowager is every day 
presenting some new petition. 1885 [see Prince i], 

3 . The daughter or grand-daughter of a sovereign, 
a female member of a royal or pnneely family : 
see Prince 6. Princess of the blood** see Blood 
sb 9. Princess royaly the eldest daughter of the 
sovereign in Great Britain ; also formerly in Prussia. 

1508 FisiiLR Seven Pcnii Ps title-p , Compy1ed,.at the 
exhoitacion of the inoost excellent Pnneesse Margarele 
Countesse of Rychemount and Deiby. 1556 Chron* Gr* 
Friars (Camden) 32 The second of Lent [1525], the kynge, 
qwene, and pnnees [Mary], with all other stattes both 
spiiituall and teinporall, came to Fowlles 15194 Shaks 
Rich Illy iv IV 2x1 Wrong not her Byrth, she is a Royall 
Prmcesse. z626Massinglr7?£/;i.^(:/i;;'III i. She esteems 
heiself Neelectcd when thepiincesses of the blood On every 
I coarse em^oyment are not ready To stoop to lier comniauds 
1646-7 Cal* St Papers^ Dorn, 525 The Princess Royal has 
been very well received, the King [of France] says he 
I never saw a more handsome princess, 1650 Chas, II in 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) I 21X If you nnde our deere 
brother att tlie Hague, you shall entreat our sister the 
Prmcesse Rwall to use her best endeavouis to perswade his 
returnemtoFraunce 1708 No 4494/2 (At Berlin) 

j Their Majesties, the PiuiLe and Princes’v.Royai performed 
I the usual Ceremony 1756-7 tr Keysler's Trav. (1760) I, 
267 Soon after the birth of the pnnee of Piedmont, the 
I pimcess of Cangnan being at court, a celebrated female 
I singer began Son finite Te Speranse zy 6 s Blacksione 
j Comm I III 216 The princess Sophia dying before queen 
Anne, the mhentance thus limited descended on her son 
and hek kmg George the first, 18x9 Times 25 May, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent was safely delivered 
yesterday morning, at Kensington-palace, of a Pnneess, at 
a quarter past four o'clock 1879 IVhitaheVs Aim* 67 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lome). 1905 Lend. Gas* 

r* rri:- trf 1 ’iTr 



PBINCIPAL, 


PBINCESS. 

(Duchess of Fife) shall henceforth bear the style and title 
of Piiucesb Royal 

4 Princess Begent. a. A princess who Is regent 
diinng the minority or the absence of the nominal 
sovereign (in quot 1714 applied to the Princess 
Ulrike Eleonore, sister of Charles XII of Sweden, 
who was Regent during his absence) Tb, The wife 
of the Piince Regent. 

vji^Lond Gas, No saio/i It has been proposed m the 
Assembly of the States to enter intoa lieaty with the Allies 
of the Noith during the King’s Absence But the Princess- 
Regent has declared that she cannot consent to any Negotia- 
tions of Peace without Instiuctions from his Majesty 18x9 
Chi on, in Exanimer May 2^2/2 The Princess Regent., 
should go before the Fnnce Regent 

II. 6. Applied to a female, or anything per- 
sonified as feminine, that is likened to a princess m 
pre-eminence or authority , formerly oiten to the 
Virgin Mary, also to female deities, etc. 

«I38o Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS xx\iu. 45 Heil 
piiyied piincesse of paramour, Heil Blosine of Brere, 
Bnhtest of ble. c X407 Lydg Reson S Sens 2234 With the 
chefl* pnncesse of kynde, Which that called ys nature 1423 
I KtngtsQ xcix, Pitousepnnces, and planet merciablel 
*609 Biull (Oouay) 1 Kings \v, 13 He [Asa] temoved also 
Maaca liif> mother, that she should not be princess in the 
sacrifices of Priapus 1645-52 Boats /re/ Nai I/isi 64 
1 he LiHie is the princess of the Insh-Rivers 1678 Yng, 
Mads Cal/ 73 This is the day of his Saviours tesuiiection, 
the ilower of time, a puncess amongst all other daieb. X898 
IVoA/m Gas « Feb 4/j The piincess of milliners and dress- 
maker to the Piiucess of Wales. 

6. A size of roofing slate, 24 inches by 14. 

1878 D C X>Avih.B S/a/e ^ S/afe Qua? /jf, x$6 Pnncesses * 
Duchesses Marchionesses . . Countesses. 

7. a/lr/d. and Comd, (chiefly appositive), as 
Jrincess-nu/i, ^prestdent^ -prust, ^queeny -worsktp, 

1594 Marlowe & N vbiii. Dido i, Tm that a Princesse 
puest conceau'd by Mais, bhall yeeld to dignitie a dubble 
bn th 1809 Malkin GU Bias iv. iv. r 4 Your subjects may 
ask of you a princess queen, descended fiom along line of 
kings. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 11 § 61 <1907) ^ [The] simple 
pimcess life of happy Nausicaa, x88o Archmologta Cant 
XIIJ. 89 Maiy, daughter of Edward I, and pnncess-iiun of 
.Vmesbury. 

8 Princess (or piincesse) dress, a lady’s robe of 
which the lengths of llie bodice and skut are cut iii 
one piece; also applied to modifications of this 
shape; so princess-shape, frock, polonaise, 9obe, 
sktt I, etc, ; also ptincess-sliaped adj , and princess 
atlj, or ellipt = princess-shaped, 

1879 Wrn&TLR Suppl , incesse, a., a term applied to a 

ladies' costume, made willi a train flowing Aom the 
shoulders. 1879 Jamls Jud Iloit^eh Managem, 

14 Half a dozen while morning wrappeis made Princesse 
shape. 1883 Pall Mall G 31 Dec, 6/i A princesse diess of 
severe simplicity 1887 Deuly News 14 Oct 6/1 The dress 

15 princess-shaped at the back. 1898 loid 15 Oct 6/4 .Some 
gowns aie plain, others princess, others double-sku ted 
1899 IS July 7/4 The princess dress is rarely seen, but 
the long princess tunic, or polonaise, has come to stay X900 
Bladua X7 Oct 6/a A Puncess skut sounds an anonitily, 
but it .is nothing moie or less than an abbreviated robe, it 
comes up more or less deeply towaids the bust and is met 
by the ubiquitous bolero. 

Plence t^ri*noes« v, Cookeiy, irans, to dresb 
(meat) in a certain way : see quot, Qbs 
1769 J Ski AT Cookery 8 Sweetbreads Princess’d, . 
Inlay them with the lean of ham, and carrot cut thin, thiee 
rowb in each sweetbread These must be done m an oven, 
and a good ragout sauce m the dish, with paisley chopt 
fine A Leg of Lamb Princes'd Take a fine white leg, 
and inlay it with ham, carrot, and chopt parsley [etc ]. 

Pri-ncessdoiu. 3b. + -DoM] The 

position, dignity, 01 territory of a piincess. 

1883 M. Betham-Edwauds Exchange no Rohbay 1 . 33 It 
had seemed probable at one lime that she would lose her 
princessdora altogether, 1900 Crockett Black Bouglas 469, 

I have many castles theie, and, they tell me, a princessdom 
of mine own 

Princessly (prrnsebli) , a, [f. Pwncess + -lyI.] 
That IS a prmcebs or like a princess ; befitting or 
appropriate to a princess. 

X747 KicHABDSOK Clarma (x8io) I. xxxi 216 To engage her 
(for example-sake to her princessly daughter) to join in their 
cause. 18x3 Ld. Byron m Lti K GoiueVs Rec ^ Remin 
(1903) 33 She IS handsome .and her manners are piincessely 
{etc} t^Jwo\cVAJt.wGold,^ti/i*ben mSear/el J/errtn^, 
etc. 88 Imprinting a kincly kiss upon her princessly cheek, 
[the king] rushed fiom tue room 

Princess-ship (pn*nsesifip), [[f. Princess h 
-SHIP.] The condition or fact of being a priucesb, 
with possessive as title for a princess. 

1733 Fielding Quixote i. vi, If your princess ship could 
but prevail on my master. 1884 Lucy B, Walkohd Nan, 
etc (1885) I. 13 Her days of pnncess-ship are ovei, 
f Frinae^tta, -ette. Trade name of a fabric. 
X844 G Dodd Textile Mannf w, 1x4 The trade-list of a 
large worsted factory .contains the following enumeration, 
Meiino, Say Plamback, Says, Piincettes. 018^0111 
Rachel J havtParw 6* Inhab, (1883) 84 [On oidinary days 
she wore a thick camlet, which was called] * Princetla stuff . 
1858 SiMHONDs Diet Trade, Pnucedas,a mr&txd fabric, 
which IS souielimes made with a cotton warp. 

Prince^wood. Also prince's wood. A dark- 
coloured and light-veined timber produced by two 
W.Indian trees, Cordm^rascanlhotdes&ndNamelia 
ventrtcosa, also called Spanish elm, 
x686 Bond Gas. Na 2x83/4 Stolen.., a strong Box of 
Princes Wood Varnished. 1707 Sloane Tamatca 1 . p Iv, 
The gooi^.. exported from the island are Sugais, Indico, 


1873 

Cotton-wool,. Prince-wood 1756 P Browne a 170 
Spanish Elm or Prince- wood,. is generally esteemed as one 
of the^ best timber woods m the island. 1858 Simmonds 
JJici, Trade, Pnnce*s wood, a ligbt-veined biown wood, the 
produce of Cotdia Get asennihns, obtained in Jamaica, and 
principally used for turning x866 Ti eas Boi , Princewood 

t Pri nce-worthy, n, Obs, [f. Prince sb + 
Worthy a ] Worthy of or befitting a prince. 

1574 E\fe Abp, Parker To Rdr Civb, His commendable 
and Princeworthy thyrste off knowledge had excused his 
Ignorance. Nordeds Spec But , M'sex w Pref, 

Prince-worthy touch 1632 J Hayward tr Btondt's Ero~ 
vtena 58 To this her sound judgement shee hath conjoyned 
a Prince-worthy eiuduion. 

+ Prinolie, ^ Ohs App a by-form of Pinch v, 
T390 Gowfb Conf II 290 Ther was with him non other 
fare. But foito piinche and foito spare, Of worldes muk 
to gete encress. 

Pnacify (prrnsifoi), © rare, [f Prince sb + 
-[l]PY ] halts. To make into a prince , lo make 
princely. Hence Prrnoifled ppl, a,, pnncelike, 
stately, majestic. So Princifica tion {dtonce-wds) 
1847 Thackeray Lords 4* Lvi> i, Napoleon puncified 
him 1839 — Vtfgin V, The English girls laughed at 
the pnncihed airs which she gave herself. 1865 Daily Tel, 
8 Nov 5/2 The Empeior has been persuaded to do injudi- 
cious things— witness the prmcification of the Iturbides. 
Principal (prrnsipal), a, and sb. Also 

3-6 pnnoy-, prynoi-, pryncy- , $-6 -pale, 4-7 
-pall(e, 5 Sc. -paill; 5 prinsipall, -sepall, pryiisi- 
pall, prenoipall, -ale. [» F funcipal c, 
m Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. princtpdl-ts first, chief, 
original, pnmitive , princely, imperial , as sb 111 
lateL an oveiseer, a chief , i, p-nnceps,prmcip‘eni 
see Prince sb and -al In early use the adj. was 
often in plural pnncipal(e)s (after F.) esp, when 
followingthcsb] 

A, adj, I. General senses. 

1 , Fust or highest m rank or importance ; that is 
at the head of all the rest , of the greatest account 
or value , foi emost . =* Chief a, 3. a. of peisons. 

1297 R, Glouc (RoUs)9154, Stliebissoprogerofsalesbuiy 
after him suor anon & po was he piincipal pe saennge vor 
to do & vor ensample of horn o]>ere encentede her to 
13W Gower Conf, III 144 As a king in special Above all 
otfue IS principal Of his pouer <71400 Maundlv (1839) 
>.xiii 248 Of his iij wyfes, the fiiste and the pimcypalle h^^t 
was Piestie lohnes dougliter 1533 Covcrdall Esther 
(Apocr.) xvi II H e was had in hye honoure of eueiy man, as 
the next and pryncipallvnto thekynge 1578 in I H Jeayes 


tne principal projector or ine fund for aecayea musicians. 
1900 London Lett 26 Jan 133/1 In tlie part of principal girl 
[in a pantomime] Miss L L. dances and sings delightfully, 
. Miss F. L as principal boy has no equal, 
b. of things. 

c 1386 CiiAUCLR Pars, T, P .^x The remedie agayns the 
foule synne of Enuye First is the Jouynge of god principal 
and louyngof his neigliebor as liyin self c 1400 NIaundev. 
(Roxb ) V 14 pe pnncipale citee of Cypre es Famagost 
1413 Pilgjf, iiozvle tCaxton) v. 1, (1839) 71 This hows is 
chyef and pryncipalle of atle other bowses 1526 Pilgr 
Per/, (W de W 1531) 1 The princypall purpose of our 
enteiit x6xx Bible rrov iv. 7 Wisedome is the pnncipall 
thing, therefore get wisedome 1697 tr, Burgersdtcius kis 
Logic I. xviL 6a Cause Efficient is divided into Principal and 
less Puncipal 1799 G Smiiii Laboratory I lai Your first 
or principal matter for enamel colours. x86o Tyndall Glac 
I XV xoo The glacier which had filled the principal valley 
1873 lesnm'sPJaio (ed. 2) HI 27 Their principal food is flour 
ana meal 

2 Less definitely* Belonging to the first or 
highest group in rank or importance; of the fiist 
order; main, prominent, leading: *= Chief a, 4, 
In thib sense formerly sometimes with comparative 
principaller (01 more principal), often with super- 
lative (or most principal) ; otherwise 
referring usually to a number of individuals. 

a. of things. 

exago S Eng. Leg I 345/iS Bole |«eo wateres pnnei- 
pales of alle ne beoth, i wis , pat on is homber, |iat o)nir 
seueiae, and temes pe hndde is. 1340 PI am pole Pr 
toHsc, 7299 Yhit es over Jiase a payne generalle, J?at pf alle 
other es mast principalle cimx Chaucer Astrol, r § 5 
The 4 quarters of thin astrelabie, deuyded after the 4 
principals plages or quarters of the firmament 1463 Caxton 
Cato Bjb, The scoler which wyl lerne ought to haue thre 
pryncipalle condycions XS33 Test Ebor (Surtees) VI. 36 
The fyve pryncypall wounde*. of our Lord 2577 B Googe 
Hcreshacds Nusb (1586) xo Water is one of the princi- 
palest things to be cared for, 1665 Boyle Occas, Eefi, v, 
L A further and more principal Consideration. x6^ in 
Locke Govt i vi, § 62 He., has the Soveieignty over the 
Woman, as being the nobler and prnicipaller Agent in 
Generation. 1733 Present St, Russia I 305 Among the 
Drugs which Russia produces, Rhubarb is one of the most 
pnncipd 1874 J. Sully Semaiton <5* DUmtion xi. 298 
Character is but one, though a principal, source of interest 
among several that are employ^ by the drama. 

b. of persons. 

c 1400 Maundev (1839) xxii. 242 It hath xii princypalle 
kynges ID xii prouynces c 1430 Lydg Mm Poems 
Soc.) 4 Alle clad in white, and the most pnncipalle Affoine 
in reed, with thaire mayre ryding xs*3 Ld Berners 
Froiss, I, clxi. 196 The firenche kynge wolde nat agree with- 
out he myght haue foure of the prmcypallest of the englyssh- 
men at hts pleasure. 1598 Gbbnewey Tacitud Ann, i, viL 


(1623) XI Certaineof ike Principallest Gentlemen of thecitie, 
1648 Gage Westlnd, 133 A pnncipall family of Indians, who 
are said to descend fi om the ancient Kings 1771 1< r anklin 
Antobiog Wks 1S40 I 73 , 1 made acquaintince with many 
principal people of the province 1808 Ellasor Sllami 
Bristol Hen ess 111 263 Attended by some of tlie prmctp.U 
of the nobility 

3 . Specially great (in comparison with things of 
the kind generally) { of high degiee or importance , 
special, eminent. Now rare or Obs, 

X417 Let, to Hen V 111 Ellis Ortg IMt Ser ii I 55 The 
same beinge soe graaous and joyous newes as any can 
imagine or thinke to the pnncipall comforte and especiatl 
consolation of us and all your faydifutl subjcctes. 1424 
in Calr Pat, Rolls, 8 Hen, V/ 30 The xxiiij aldermen 
xal supporten the mair walkyng with liym on principal 
dayes and in procession 1576 Fleshing Panobl EJtsi 353 
Some beastes as they are vnto man principal! benefites, so 
to themseluea and to their kind, they are most louing and 
tender. x6xi Bible TransL Pref 3 The Pen-men [of the 
Scripture being such as were] endowed ivith a pnncipall 
portion of Gods spiiit. 1748 YLkktuss Observ, Man w 111, 
213 1 hat which is prior in the Order of Nature is always 
less perfect and pnnctpal, than that which is posterior x8^ 
Bushnell Seim Lrvmg Subj 252 Which is understood to 
be the manner to a principal degree of a ceitain immense 
trading house. 

t 4 . Of special quality; excellent, goodly, choice; 
fiist-class, first-rate, Obs 

c 1430 Hymns Virg i In h palijs so principal I pleyde 
priuyli wijjoute rays 1535 Covlrdall Song hoi v 13 Hib 
lippev droppe as the fioures of the most pnncipall Alj rre 
a 1553 Lpland /tin. IV 44 From Kiddey Mouth to the 
Mouthe of Thawan a 3 Miles by very pi incipal good Coin 
Ground 1580 NAsiib Pasqml i, Marjortus B iij b, A great 


lana 01 Israel tney were my merchants 111 the principal c 
[Vufe mfrwnento Jrimo] 
to. Of, belonging to, or befitting a iJiince; 
princely, royal. Obs, 

X3 A £ Ailti P B 1581 F^rst knew hit J?e k>ng & 
alle he coit after In palays pryncipale X383 Wyclii 
Esther 11, 18 He 5af reste to alle prouynci^, and grauntide 
large ^iftis aftir principal gret doing [1388 the worschtpful 
doyng of a pry nee; Vulg, magnificentiara pnnctpalem]. 
— 1 14 [li, 12J With the spirit principal conferme thou 

nie \yulg^ spiiitu pnncipall confirma me, LXX irreufJtari 
iiyeiioviKtg orript^ov fJLe , CoVLRDALE, etc with thy free spirit] 
1578 C/tr Players m Pnv Prayers (Parker Soc ) 499 Give 
me the comfort of thy saving help again, and stiengtaen me 
with a principal Spiiit. X58a Bentley Mon. Matrons Lp. 
Ded , Hauing the principal and heroicall spiiit of your holic 
fathei good King Dauid X591 Svenspr Mmopotuio!, 380 
But walkl at will, and wandred to and fro, In the pride of 
hw fieedome pnncipall, 

H. Special and technical senses. 

0 . Of money* Constituting the pnmary or origuial 
sum ; that is the mam or capital sum invested or 
lent, and yielding mterest or income; capital, 
Capitalized, (Cf. J 3 . 9,) 
t Principal cost, money, original or prime cost, 

1340 Aycnb, 35 Hi mak^’ ofle of |»e gauet prmcipalc 
dette 1494 Fabyan Chion vii 496X1 was ordeyned y‘ the 
sayd dettonrs to the sayd vsureis shuld paye the pryn- 
cipall dette vnto the kynge at theyr days of payment 
x^o-x Llyot /mage Gov 121 He desired theym .. to take 
for that time then pnncipall summe that was boiowed, and 
clerely to remette the le^idue CX677 Marvell Growth 
Popery 6s The parties swore the Principal Costs of their 
Goods was to the Value of yoonk a 1687 Pett y Pol, A nth, 
Pref. (1690) a ill, Actions [shares] in the East-lndia Com- 
pany aie near double the principal l\Ioney. 1731 Gay Let, 
to hwtfi 20 Mar , At the same time tell me what I shall 
do with the principal sum 1852 Bright Lei to Dr Gray 
25 Oct, in Speeches (1876) 549/2, 500,000/ per annum ,or a 
principal sum, at twenty years purchase, ofic^ooo,ooo/ 1864 
Will m Loew Rep (1871) ix £q 232, I declare that the 
income arising from my principal money shall be paid [etc ] 
[Malins /bia 234 In using the words ‘principal money’ I 
think be intended to sigm^ all his coital,] 

7. Larei. a, TTiat is the chief person concerned 
in some action or pioceeding , esp that is the actual 
perpetialor of, or directly responsible for, a crime • 
cf, B. 2 b. ? Obs b, JPrtmipal challenge', a chal- 
lenge against a jury, or against a particular juror, 
alleging a fact such as, if proved, would disquahly 
such jury or juror as a matter of law, 

1448 Poston Lett 1 . 74 Before the coroner of Coventre, up 
on tnesygthof the bodyes, ther ben endited, as prynsipall 
for the detli of Richard Staflbrd, Syr Robert Karcoutt and 
the ij. men that ben dede And for the ij men of Karcouris 
that ben dede, ther ben endited ij men of Syr Umfrey as 
prynsipall, 1486 Act 3 Hen, V//, c, 2 Such Mis-doers. 
Takers, .and Receitors ,. [shall] be judged as principal 
Felons. iSS3 Bhenoc Q Curtins vi 112 b, The residue of 
the counsmTwere of opinion that Philotas wooide neuer 
haue consetled this conspiracie, excepte he bad bene either 
princ^all or pnuye theronto 1607-78 Challenge principal 
[see Challengl 3]. 1768 Blackstonf C <?/«/« HI xxm 
363 A priucipal challenge is such, where the cause assigned 
carries with it prima facie evident marks of suspicion, either 
of malice or favour. 1863 H, Cox /nsUU n. 111 354 Wheie 
there are manifest reasons of suspecting pai tiahty in which 
case the challenge is called a prmcipal challenge. 
f8. Of a document Original (as opposed to 
a copy) ; cf. B 5. Ohs 

1567 m fiih Rep, Hist, MSS Comm, 642/1 This is tlie 
autentik and lust copy of the pnncipall lettir aboue men- 
tionat...And the same originall and pnncipall extant to 
schaw will testifie, 

9 . Gram. Said of a sentence or clause, or of 
a word (esp. a verb), an relation to another which 
IS auxiliary to or dependent upon it; opp, to 



PBINCIPAI.. 


PBIWCIPAL 


siihoi dittiiiA or depaidint Pyifuipctl pQ>yts of a> 
verb ; see Part i 9 b. , . 

*590 Stockwood Rules CoJisimci 2 After the nominatiue 
case commetb the pruiupeU vcrbe. Fin.t of ^ 1 , the win- 
cipftll verbe must be sought out. x8z4 L» Murrav Eug 
Gram (ed. s) I. *72 This rule refers to prinaptU, 1 

auxiliary verbs the pnncipal and its auxiliary form but ^ 
one verb 1871 Roby Za/ iv.iii §1024 A compound 
sentence contains two or more angle sentence ^ If they 
not independent of each otheri one mU be principal and the 
others subordinate; Ibid, § 10^3 A subordinate sentence i 
may itself be principal to a third sentence 1870 aIascw 
Ew, Gram, (ed 21) 1 400 A Complex Sentence is one which, , 
be^des a pttnmpal subject and predicate, contains one or 
more subordinate clauses, which have subjecte and predi- I 
cates of their own Ibid, § 403 A Substantive Clause may | 
be either the subject or the object of the verb in the piincipal 
clause. 

10 . Building, Applied to tlie main rafter^ posts, 
or braces in the wooden framework of a building, 
which support the chief strain. Cf. B 7. 

1594 Plat Jewell^ho l 10 The prmcipall Mstes, the 
Rafters, and the beames of any hoube. i66^Gekbier 
Counsel Beams of the Roof for the pnncipal Rafters to 
stand on. 1703 Moxom Mech Eaerc, 163 Principal-Posts, 
the comer Posts of a CJarcass 1710 J. Harris Xfjr Tecim, 
II, Pnncipal PestSi many wooden Building are the Comer 
Posts, xm VVeale Did, Tentts Archil , Principal brace, 
a brace immediately under the principal rafters or parallel 
to them, in a state of compre<sston, assisting with the pnnci- 
pah to support the timbers of a roof 

11. Math,^ etc. 

Principal axis (a) of a conic, that axis which passes 
through the fbci, the transvei se axis (opp to con/ugaieaxis ) ; 

(b) each of three lines in a body or system used as the chief 
lines of reference in relation to forces operating u^n it, as 
principal axes of inertia^ of stress (see quots.). Principal 
foatsai a lens or concavemirror, the focus ofraystfaatimpinge 
upon it parallel to its axis. Principal plam ia) of a 

symmetncal body, an imaginary plane of symmetry, as, in 
an oblate or prolate mheroid, the plane passing through the 
centre at right angl^ to the axis of revolution; in an 
ellipsoid there are three principal planes at right angles to 
each other, two of which pass through the longest axis, and 
the third mrough the centre of Iraththe others , (b) of stress 
bee quot 1883 Principal point, in Perspective, the point 
where the pnncipal ray meet^ the plane of delineation. 
Principal points of a lens or combination of lenses (tr Ger 
Haupipunkte, Gauss), two pomts on the optical axis such that 
the straight line between the first of these and any point of 
the object is parallel to that between the second and the \ 
corresponding point of the image. Principal ray, in I 
Perspective, the straight line from, the point of sight per- 
pendicular to the plane of delineation, Prindpat section 
of a crystal, any secuon passing through the^ optical axis. 
Pnncipal value, }h^ one real value of a function which has 
aUo several imaginary values. 

1704 J, Harris Lex Techn I, Principal Ray, in Per- 
spective Ibid,, Pnncipal Point, which some Writers call 
the Centre of the Picture, and the Poiut tf Concurrence 
xSrx Brewster Optics 1 9 When the rays which the mirror 
collects are parallel, as in the present case, the point F is t 
called Its principal focus, or its focus for parallel rays. 
Ibid, XVII 151 Every plane passing thiough the axis, is 
called a principal section of the crystal. 1862 Salmon 
Analytic Geom, Three Dimens iv 45 A diametral plane is 
said to be principal if it be perpendicular to the chords to 
which it is conjugate.. Hence a quadric has in general three 
principal diamet^planes, the three diameteis perpendicular 
to which are called the axes of the surface 1879 1 homson 
& Tait Nat, Philos, L 1. sds Any axis is called a principal 
axis of a body's inertia, or amply a pnncipal axis of the 
body, if when the body rotates round it the centrifugal 
fori^ either balance or are reducible to a single force. x88a 
Routh Dynauucs Rigid Bodies (ed 4) ^ The existence of 
prmapal axes was first established ^ Segnei in the work 
Specimen Theonse Turhinum 1883 Thomson & Tait Hat 
Phihs 1, 11.207 For any stress there are three determinate 
planes at right angles to one another such that the force 
acting in the ralid across each of them is precisely per- 
pendicular to it These planes are called the princip^or 
normal planes of the stress ; the forces upon them, i)er unit 
area,~its ptinapal or noimal tractions; and the Imes per- 
pendicular to them,— Us principal or normal axes. 

B sh, 

I. 1 , A chief or head mau or woman j a chief, 
head, ruler, commander, superior; a governor, 
a presiding officer, as the head of a religions or 
educational institution, the manager of a house of 
business, an employer, etc. , +the master or mistress 
of a household {fibs'), 

1390 Gower 345 Cnseide, Which was Ofthilke 

temple principal, Wher Phebus hadde his sacnfice e 1400 
RitU Si. Benei 2211 pe Pnoies als piinapall £i> *lady ’ & 
ledcr of pam all c X440 A ipkahei of Tales 219 Sho went 
vnto ane abbay And when Jjer prmapall was dead, sho 
“swJ® prmcipall. 1489 Caxion Faytes of A in ii 170 
The Emperoure of Rome is the pryncypall of the worlde. 
x6o8 Shaxs. Per, iv, vi 89 Why, hath your piincipall made 
vnto you who I am ? 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) HI, vn. 48 The servants throughout the house adore 
you And I am sure their principals do 1805 Surr Winter 
in Land* (x8o6) I 43 [He] attended the banking-house in the 
capacity of a pupil, who was hereafter to become a principal 
in the concern _ 1835 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxiii X67 
A ministers private secretary has the care and manage- 
ment, under his principal’s diiection, of all affairs relating 
to the disposal of offices and employments 
b. Jg, or tran^. Of a thing. 

Gower Caf I, 322 Thi will is thi piinciiJal, And 
hath the lordschipe of thi witt. Ibid, III loi So is the 
heite principal. To whom reson in special Is yove as for the 
govci nance, <;i4>o 26 Pol Poems xv4 14 pe brayn is 
pryncypal Chef of counseil ymagenyng, 

0, In Great Bntain, outside Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the most usual designation of the head of 


1374 

a College in senses 4 c, d, e; sometimes also m 
senses 4a, b, and often in 4f, also of the head of 
a Hall (sense 4b) (Cf. President 2 c ) 

Not used in the colleges of the university of Cambridge, and 
only in three of those of Oxford (but, in noth, the haU^, and 
the denominational and women’s colleges have Principals) 
xsfi3 Act 27 Hen, VIII, c 42 § i The Deanes, Wardeynes, 
Provostes, Maisters, Presidentes, Rectours, Pnncipalles, 
Scolers and Studentes wthin the said UniverMties 1569 
Reg, PrvBy Council Scot I 675 Maister Alexander Andir- 
soun prindpall, Maister Andro Galloway sub-principall, 
of the College of Auld Abirdene 1583 Reg Privy Council 
Scot. HI 490 Maister Thomas Smetoun, prmcipall of the 
Collie of Glasgow 1691 (see Principality 6J 1706 Phillips 
s V , The chief person in some of the Inns of Chancery is also 
called Principal of the House 1899 Oxford Untv Cal 511 
The King's Hall and College of Brasenosa The foundation 
was for a Principal and twelve fellows rpoo Oxford 
Diiectory 104 Mansfield College, founded here in October 
1886 by the Congregationalists as a Faculty of Theology 
Pnncipal, Rev A M Fairbaim, M A., D D Ibid, 106 
Lady Margaret Halljbunded m 1870 for the higher educa- 
tion of women Lady Pnncipal, Miss Elizabeth W ordsworth, 
1908 Comb Univ Calendar 785 A student of Newnham 
College may present a certificate signed by the Pnncipal 
of her College, 

fd pi. Principal or chief men; leading or 
pi eminent persons; nobles, notables. Ohs, 

1388 Wyclif Jer xxv 34 Jelle, je scheepherdis, and crye, 1 
and 3e pnncypals of the floe. ^ 1460 Capgrave Chi on (Rolls) 
160 Ther the kyng tok the principalis of London, and sette 1 
hem m prison at Wyndsore 1576 Fleming Panopl Epist, 
Aij, The pnncipalls of ech Piouince, stayed theinselues vpon I 
his determination x^88 Parke ti Mendozds Hist China 
20 The garments which the nobles and piincipals do vse, 
bee of silke x6aa Bacon Hen, VII ii To attaint by 
Parliament the Heads and Principals of his Enemies 
2 . A chief actor or doer, the chief person en- | 
gaged in some tiansaction or function, esp. in 
relation to one employed by or acting for him . 
{deputy, agent i etc.) ; the person for whom and by ‘ 
whose avithonty another acts 

1625 Bacon Ess , Faction (Aib )8z Those that are Seconds 
in Factions, doe many times proue Principals. CX645 
Howell Lett (1650) I. 58 Their factors live in better 
equipage, and in a moie splendid manner than in all Italy 
besides, than their masters and principals in London 1654 
V'ELLLei to Seer Thurloe my Protectorate 

0 . Crotmuell (1838) I. 35 He will say, ‘ I shall report this 
your answer to my principals ’, that is to those that sent me , 
. It IS a form of speaking not yet m fashion in England 
1707 Lond Gas, No 4368/2 The Deputy was dismissed 
with no other Reply than, That they would send an Answer i 
to his Principals in due Time. 173a Pope Ess, Man i 57 | 
So man, who here seems principal alone Perhaps acts 
second to some spheie unknowm 17 Swift (J ), We were , 
not principals, but auxiliaiies m the war 17W Jefferson 
IVni, (1859) II 496 The functions of the vice-consul would [ 
become dormant dunng the presence of his principal 1848 
Wharton Law Lex s v. He who being competent and 
sia juris to do any act foi his own benefit or on his own 
account, employs another person to do it, is called the 
principal, constituent, or employei, and he who is thus 
employed is called the agent, attorney, proxy, 01 delegate. 

b A person directly responsible for a crime, 
either as the actual perpetrator {pnncipal in the 
first degree)^ or as present, aiding and abetting, at 
the commission of it ( principal tn the second degree), 
Opp. to Accessary (Cf. A 7 a.) 

i 59 f Nashe Unfort, Trao. 40 To prison was I sent as 
principal, and my mastei as accessarie, 1596 Spensfr State 
Irel Wks. (Globe) 620/1 By the Common Lawe, the acces- 
soryes cannot be proceeded agaynst, till the piincipall 
receave his tryall ^ Blacksione Comm IV m, 34 A ' 
man may be principal in an ofience m two degrees 1771 I 
yumus Lett xUx (i8ao) 257 In muideryou aie both piinci- 1 
pals 1849 Macaolav Hist Eng v (1871) I 312 In cases 
of felony, a distinction .is made between the pnncipal and ' 
the accessory after the fact. I 

o A person for whom another is suiety; one ' 
who is primarily liable for a debt. ( 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Scot, II 545 We Alexander 
Aibuthnot merchand, and Thomas Bassinden imprentair . 1 
bindis and oblissis us, conjunctlie and severalie as pnnci- 
pallis; David Guthrie [etc] as somrteis conjunctlie and 
severahe, 1632 Z. Boyd in Ziouts Flowers (xSss) App 24/2 
The foirsaids persones pnncipalhs and catiounai is. 1789 W. 
Brown Cases Chancery Yl 581 The defendant .insisted 
upon the benefit of the said plaintiff’s bond, and that he was 
to be deemed a principal and not a surety xSoa Ld Eldon 
mV^efs Rep Vl 734 But the surety is a guarantee , and 
It IS his business to see whether the principal pays, and not 
that of the Cl editor 1848 Wharton s v. Guaranty, ! 

-A surety or guaran tor who has paid the debt of hispnncipal, 

IS entitled to a reimbui sement therefor. Story on Contracts, ' 
chap V j 

d. Each of the actual or intending combatants 
in a duel, as distinguished from their seconds, t 

principal, I presume, 
lb bu Bingo Binlcsr, I have not forgotten that theie is an 
]i™tunate affair between us. 1837 Dicklns Pickfiv, 11, 
We may place our men, then, I thiiik ’ observed the officer, 
with as much indiffei ence as if the principals were chess-men, 
the seconds players 1848 W. H Kelly tr L, Blands 
Hist, Ten Y, IL 232 The principals were placed at forty 
paces fiom each other, and were to fire as they advanced 

e. Each of the solo or leading performers at 
a concert, as distinguished from the members of 
the band or chorus. 

1881 W. H Stone in Grove Did. Mus. Ill, 32/1 Prin- 
cipals, in modern musical language, are the solo singers or 
players in a concert. 

II. 3 . The chief, mam, or most important thing, 
part, point, or element. ? Ohs, 


In early quots. peih the adj 

1396-7 in Eng Hid Rev (1907) XXII 298 Fals beleue, 
fie whiche is ^ prmapal of >e deuelis craft. tfi4oo ti, 
Secreta Secret , Gov Lordsh 85 pys ys Jjc jjiydde medicyne, 
his properte ys to efforce h® Piyn®! and namly h® pryncy- 
pales. 1523 Ld Bernfrs Frotss I ccccxxvi 748 They 
shulde take downe the leaues of the gates of the foure 
pnncypals of the cytie 1596 Spenser F Q v x 7, That 
Vertue . WWh. to preserve in violated right Oft spilles the 

? iincipall to save the part x6ii W Sclater Key (1629) 33, 
meane not to prosecute eveiy particular at large, but 
to cull out the pnnapals 1726 Ayliffc Parergott 21 A 
Quality w said to be an Accessory unto a Fact 01 Ciime, 
which is the Pnncipal 1^5 Stoddart Giam, in Encycl 
Meirop, (1847) I 16/1 The woids which are necessaiy for 
communicating the thought may well be called principals, 
and those which only help to make out the thought more 
fully and distinctly may be called accessories 

flJ. In principal pimcipally, chiefly. Ohs 
1390 Gower Con/, III. 83 As of thie pointz in principal 
Wherof the ferste in special Is Theonque. X470-8S Malory 
Arthur vi xi 198 That wylle I refuse m piyncypal for 
diede of god x8is Southey Lett (1856) II 410 Thanks to 
my friends, and to you in principal 

fc A primary or fundamental point of a subject, 
upon which the rest depend ; a Principle (in most 
or all cases app. identified with that word, or 
perhaps an erroneous spelling of it). Ohs, 

1345 JoyeZ:^ Dan, Argt sb, Let euery diligent ledei 
kiiowe nymselfe miche to haue profited, if he but the cheif 
prinapaiJs vndei stand, althougn it be but meanly. 1678 
Cat m Maitl Cl Misc (1840) I 11 The pnncipalhs of 
a&tronomie. 1663 Flagellum or 0 Cromwell (ed 2) 4 His 
Fathei ..sent him to School to learn the Elements of Lan- 
guage and principals of Religion X784 J Barry in Led 
Paint, iv. (1848) 158 A centre and a gieat uniting pnncipal 
which associates all parts of the composition >8x6 Acclk 
Chem Tests (1B18) 31 The test combines with some principal 
of the body 

+ 4 . The head, top Ohs sare'^'^ 

0C1533 Ld Berners Gold Bk M Aw el xlviii. (1335) 93 
In the piincipall of the sayd table was pictured a Bulle. 
fS The original document, drawing, painting, 
etc., fiom which a copy is made; an on^nal. Ohs, 
(Cf A. 8.) 

1560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 78 He shewed him the 
copie of the confedeiacie, promysing hym also the principall. 
1646 Crasiiaw Delights Muses, Upon Dk YoiVs Birth 48 
Thou art of all Thib well-wiought copy the fair principal 
:t66o Pepys Diaiy 19 Maj% Another pretty piece 01 painting 
I saw, on which there was a great wager laid by young 
Pinkney and me whether it was a pnncipal or a copy 
fb Oiigin, source. Cf. Principle jA 2. Ohs, 
1355 W Watreman Faidle Facions i 1 27 To Jupiter 
also thet Saciificed, and did honour as to y prmcipall of 
life x6x6 R C Times* Whistle i 18 For heresie, Stisme, 
Puntanisme, Brownisme, papistiie, . Proceed fiom thee, 
thou art the principal!. 

1 6 The best beast or other chattel of any kind 
bequeathed, or passing by custom. Ohs. exc. Hist, 
1367 (Tiinity term) Coiam Rege Roll 41 Edw, III. ro 21 
Consuetudo hundredi de Stretford in com. Oxon , tabs est 
quod heiedes terrarum et tenementorum , post mortem 
antecessoium suorum habebunt pnncipalia, videlicet dc 
quocunique geneie catalloruin, utensilium et necessariorum 
clomorum et culturarum melius catallum illius geneiis, vide 
licet optimum plaustrum optima caruca et optimum ciphum, 
et SIC de alus in^trumentis [etc.]. 1420 B, E, Wilts {jwd) 47, 
1 bequeth my body to be beryed yn the chapele. and my 
beste best m the name off* pnncipale 1424 Ibid, S7 After my 
principal is taken, I wul my wyf haf my best amibeler xgiT 
in xoth Rep Hist, MSS Comm. App v, 325 Forasmuch as 
taking of such principales is not ny commene lawe, butt 
only by custume and usage. 1512 in Southwell Vtsti 
(Camden) 1x5 Item I bequeth my best horse for my pimci- 
pall Ibid 138, 1 gyfle and bequethe unto the vicai 

for my prmcipall accordynge to the acte of parliament* 
1670 Blount Law Did , Principal,,, nn Heir-lome. 1893 
Pollock & Maitland Law IL ii vi § 4 361 There arc 
many traces of local customs which under the name of 
‘ principals ' or ‘ heirlooms will give him [the heir at-1aw] 
various chattels, not mei ely his ancestor’s sword and hau- 
berk, but the best chattel of e>eiy different kind, the best 
horse (if the church does not take it) and the best ox, the 
best chair and the best table, the best pan and the best pot* 
7 . Building, A principal rafter (see A. 10) ; any 
one of the rafters upon which xest the puilinb 
which support the common rafters Also applied 
to a main iron girder. 

X448-9 m Willis & Clark Cambridge (j886) II. xo The 
pnncipalles shalbe .x inch thik with a puilyn in theMidfks 
from one prmcipall to a notber. 1379 Ibid, I 310 Braces to 
the principals eche of them xij foote longe. 1624 A, WoTi *N 
R untie fi Rome 4 To trie how every tenant and mortuis is 
fitted each to other, what ptincipals are too weake, which 
peeces are too long 1778 Phil Siirt* S Irel X46 The 
lemainder they lay parallel to the principals. x86o ^see 
A loj. 1898 IVestm Gaz 25 Mar. y/2 Four massive iron 
piincipals (or girders) of a building m course of election.* 
fell yesterday afternoon 

1 8 . An upright pillar or stem having branches 
to bear tapers ; formerly used on a ' hearse Ohs, 
ax^ Hall Ckron,, Hen, VIII ih, A carious herse 
made of .ix. principalles, full of lightes. 1594 in CoU, Top, 
^ Gen, (1837) IV 286 This . Bishope of Norwiche was 
buried with a hearse of foure pryncypales or vpngbtes. 
1849 Rock Ck, of Fathers vii, II. 496 These uprights [of a 
hearse of lights], technically called ^principals 
9 . The onginal sum of money dealt with in any 
tmnsaction, as distinguished from any later accre* 
tions ; the sum lent or invested upon which interest 
b paid ; the capital sum as distmguished from the 
iuterest ; also, capital as distinguished from income. 
(Cf A. 6). 
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C1390 Earl OP March Let in Rec Pricty Coldingham 
gurtees) 65 We wylle garre rayse uU us alle the feraies and 
toe pronttes of Coldynghame, quylle we be assethit als wele 
for owr scathes and of our costages as of our prmcipale. 
1502 Oid Cry&im Me>i (W, de W 1506) iv xxi Tviijb, 
And the other it receyue ouer the pryncypall for to kepehym, 
& to recompense hym the domage 157* A a 13 Ehz. c 8 
§4 So miiche as shal be reserved by way of Usurie above the 
Principal! for any Money so to be lent. 1572 T Wilson 
Vsutye^S 1693 Drvdcm Petsivs vl 159 Put out thy 
Piincipal Live of the Use 1728 T SitrRiDAK Perstus vi 
(1739)^3 fiat you have broke in upon the Principal. That 
I did for my own Use. 1827 Hutton Course Math I 129 
The sum of the principal and its interest added together, is 
called the Amount. 1856 Settlement in Law Rep, (19^) 
1 Ch 523 To hold as well the capital or piincipal of the said 
trust funds as the dividends inteiest and annual income 
thei eof upon the usual trusts for the children of the marriage 
1868 M G Durr Pol Surv 14 It will facilitate the re- 
duction of the piincipal of the National Debt, 
pis', x8x8 Byron i ccxm, I Have spent my life, both 
interwt and principal. 1874 T Par/r, Madding Cr 

xh, ‘You’ll never see Fanny Kobin no more— use nor 
g;ajcipal— ma’am . ‘Why?' ‘Because she’s dead in the 

10 . Fdlcmiy Each of the two principal feathers 
in each wing (the two outermost primaries). 

*575 Turbfuv Fadconrie 120 Then cutte off some part of 
hir two pnncmalles m each wing, X579 E K in Spenser's 
Sheph Cal Ep Ded , So finally flyeth this our new Foete, 
as a bird, whose principals be scarce giowen out, 1677 N, 
Cox Gentl, Recfeai (ed. 2) 186 

11 . Mtis, fa subject of a fugue or other 
contrapuntal piece, as cUstinguislied from the answer 
or * reply Obs, 

*597 Morley InUod, Mm, 105 The fust [soit of double 
clesLant] is, when the pnncipall (that ib the thing as it is 
Juste made) and the replie are sung changing the partes. 
1898 Stainer & Barkeit Did Mus letmsj Principal 
(Old Eng ), the subject of a fugue, the answer being teimed 
the Reply, 

b. An organ-stop of the same quality as the 
Open Diapason, but an octave higher in pitch, 
t SvicUl principal (obs ), a similar stop two octaves 
higher than the open diapason; now called fifteenth. 
Also, with quahlication, applied to other stops an 
octave higher than the ordinary pitcli, as Zhtlciana 
Principal (also called Dulobt) 

In German,/*^ is applied to the Open Diapason, 
and (with qualifications) to all stops of the same quality, of 
any pitch higher or lowei, 

16x3 Oigan Specif Worcester Cathedral^ The particulars 
of the great organ, 2 principals of mettal, i twelfiU of mettal 
Ibiii,^ In the chaue oigan, 1 principal of metlal, i flute of 
wood, I smal puncipal 01 fiftenth of mettal 1776 Hawkins 
Hist Mils, IV. 1 § xo 46 The simple stops are the 
Principal, and some others, Specif Gieeimich 

Hosp. in Giove Did Mm, II, ^8/1 Swell (jrgan (>pen 
Diapason Stopped Diapason. Dulciana. Piincipal. Du!- 
ciana Piincipal x88x Broadhdusg Mus AconsUts 2x9 The 
principal is a stop of foui feet in length, 
t c. A kind of trumpet used in the orchestra m 
llietimeof Plandel , seequots. Obs, 
x88x W.H. SioNEinGiove Mus 111 , Principal 
or PrifiBipale^ a term employed in many orHandel’s scores 
for the third trumpet part. It is obvious that whereas the 
tiomba represented the old small bored instrument now 
obsolete, ..the Piincipal .more nearly resembled the modern 
laige-bored military tiumpet. 1898 Spainer & Barrett 
Did Mus Terms, Principal, the name given by Handel 
to the third trumpet in the Dettingen ‘Te Deum , 
t O adv. Principally, chiefiy ; m the chief place. 
c XAoo Desir, Troy 2^5 And prin&ipall of Paiys the pepull 
dessiret. Of Jiat comly to Ken 14^ in Coventry LeetBk 
(K E. 1 , S.) 288 Prince Edwarde, my gostly chylde, whom I 
love principall. X480 Newcastle Mercfi, rent, (Surtees) 1 . 5 
Manes, sheieffs, and aldermen.. shall go pruicypall in the 
8^ solemp procession. 

Principality (pnnsipje liti). Forms : a. 4-5 
pnnoipalte, (.1 pry-, 5 -tee). jS. 4-6 pranci- 
palite, etc (witn^ for i, also 5 -ete), *5-/ -allitie, 
6-7 -alitie, ((S -ye), 6- principality [ME. 
principalite, pnncipcdte^ a. OF. pmuipalite (r 1 1 70 
m Godef.) dominion, power (in mod F. frinctpahli 
headsliip of a college) ; also pnnctpaliee (1362 in 
Godef. Compl, and in AF.),in , pnncipauti 
territoiy of a prince, both ad. late L. principal 
litdt-em the fiist place, superiority, in ined.L. also 
the authority or territory of a prince, f. pnncipdl~ts 
PUINOIPALtf. see-lTY] 

1 . The quality, condition, or fact of being princi- 
pal ; chief place or lank ; pre-eminence. Now rare, 
a 1387-8T. UsK Test, Love ii. ui (Skeat) 1 12 For right as 
man fialte the pnncipalte of al thing vnoer his beinge, in 
the masculyne gender. ^1400 Lanfiands Cintrg', 8s po 
lymes bat ban pnncipalte in mannes body, ^ . 

jj. e X380 Wyclif Whs, (x88o) 327 As wile hab wincipalite 
to fore Witt of mannes soule. 1483 Caxton Gold, Lef, 
202/a He was sayd chief by reson of the pryncip^yte in 
prelacyon 1576 Baker fewell of Health ifob, For the 
recovering ofmemory.defnesse, and thecrampe, thisobtainetb 
principaluie xfax Gouge God^s Arrows iii § 5, xgx The 
word,.signifieth to obtaine principality, or to prevaile 
a 1677 MANroN Christ's Eternal Exist vi, Wks 1870 1 . 468 
Christ hath the primacy of order and the principality of 
innucnce. X884 Euskin Si, MaHt's Rest x § igg The 
heavenly look on the face of St Stephen is not set off with 
raised light, or opposed shade, or principality of place, 
fit). That which is piincipal , the chief point or 

pait. Obs, , ^ 

1557 Maplkt Gr Forest 29 b, But now let vs heare m cche 
Plant his pnncipalitie, a 16x9 Fothebbv Atheom, i xi. * s 


(1622) X2I The Atheist, giumg the pnncipalitie of his loue 
and seruice, onely to himselfe * 

2 . The position, dignity, or dominion of a prince 
or chief ruler , sovereignty; supreme authority. 

а. X3, EE Allii, P E. 1673 Now is alle by piyncipalte 
ast at ones 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV 225 He 
rouble al be worlde into oon pnncipalte and lordschippe 

^ * *^" 5 ® Alexmtder 23x1 In a wrath be wale kyiig 
swy th Him of his pnncipalete priued. ? a xsoo Chester PI 
xm 2 Now by my soverayntie 1 sweare and pnncipalitie 
that I beare. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Tit m 1 Pvt them m 
remembrance that they be subiect to the Principalities [1B81 
R, V rulers] & powers. 1589 Cooper Adnion 157 At the 
begmning , all men were alike, theie was 110 pnncipalitie. 
xfi43 pRYNNP Sov Power Pari i (ed 2) 92 If a Roynll 
Principality be thus instituted, as it is in the proper pleasure 
and power of the people to ordaine x^a Washington tr, 
Milton's Def Pop, 11 M.’s Wlcs. 1851 VHI, 65 Josephus . 
calls the Commonwealth of the Hebiews a Theocracy, 
l^cause the principality was in God only X737 Whiston 
Josephus, Antiq, xiii viii. § 2 The liist jear of the princi- 
pality of Hyrcanus 2878-83 Vir lari LifeS^ Times Mncliia> 
velli (1892) II. n IV, 180 He then goes on to treat of the 
cml principality, 

b With possessive, as a title nome^use 
x8a8 Scott F M Perth xvi, May it please youi honoui— 

I mean your principality 

c Princely action or behaviour nmtce-nse, 

1819 Byron Lei to Murray Wks. (1846) 572/1 It was a 
very noble piece of principality. 

3 . The sovereignty, rule, or government of the 
prince of a small or dependent state. 

*459 Foils ofParli V 363/1 Offices, perteynyng to the 
said Principaltce and Duchie [of Cornwall] 2485 Ihd. 
VI 350/1 Auditour of the Pnucipalite of North wales 2584 
PowEL Lloyd's CambnaC^ The beginning of the Princi- 
palitie .of Wales. <2x727 Nlwton C/tfonol, Amended i 
(1728) 119 Caianus and Perdiccas .. erected small piina- 
palities in Macedonia. 1853 J H, NrwM \n J/isi Sh (1873) 

II 1 iv X76 China was for many centuries the seat of a 
number of petty principalities. 2897 Daily News 25 Ma.r 5/4 
Die proposed Principality of Crete under Prince George 

4 . A region or slate ruled by a prince. The 
Pnnnpahty^ a familiar designation of Wales 

<8x400-50 Alexander 1737 prouynco & principalte [v r, 
principahte] of Persye la graunt isqz Wyrley A 7 mo? le, 
C/ia?tdifs6o He safely went his way The pnncipalitie through 
1 him conuay, 16x7 Moryson Ittiu i 275 Vpon the con- 
fines of Italy, and the seuerall principahties theieof, 1705 
Addison Italy 8 On the Promontory was formerly the 
Temple of Hei cules Monoecus, which still gives the Name to 
this small Principality [Monaco]. 1838 Murray's Hetndhk, 
N Germ. 331 Paderborn. foimerlycapital ofan ecclesiastical 
principality, and seat of a University. 1889 Gretion 
Memory's Harhh, 189 Of your fashionable sea-bathing 
lesorts, the Piincipality boasts a pair— Tenby and Aberyst- 
with X905 Whitaker's Aim 617 Samos A principality 
of the Ottoman Empire, more or less independent. 

б. A spiritual being (good or evil) of a high order; 

spec, in //, in meditevai angelology, one of the nine 
orders of angels (see Order rd. 5), which has been 
variously redconed as the seventh, fifth, or fourth. 
(Representing I* pnmipatiis^ Gr. ^ the 

Dionysian hierarchy, dpxa* were the seventh order.) 

This use IS founded mamly on passages in the Pauline 
epistles, in which ipxv > has been taken to refer 

to a spiritual power. (In the Bible of 16x1, principality 
renders dpx^ seven times , in five of these the Vulgate has 
pnncip&tus, in two (Eph, vi. xa, Tit, iu. 1) principes 
princes The Revised/ version has m Eph. 1. 21, rule , m 
Tit 111. X, 7 tilers cf. 1560 in sense 2 ) 

[1560 Bible (Genev } Eph vi 12 For we wrestle not against 
flesh and bl<m, but against principalities [1557 Rulers], 
against powers, and against the worldiie gouernours. — 
Col, 1. 16 By him were all things created, which are m 
heauen, and which are m earth whether they be Thrones, 
or Dominions, or Principalities, or Powers [1534 Tindalb to 
*557 Geneva, maieste or lordshippcj ether rule or power] ] 
x6ai Burton Ami* Met, i. ix. i il (1651) 45 Plato, made 
nine kindes of [spirits], first God, secondly Idea, 3 Intelli- 
gences, 4 Arch-Angels, 5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes, 8 Pnnci- 
pahties, 9 Princes 1667 Milton P L \i 447 In th’ 
assembly next upstood Ntsroc, of Principalities the prime. 
1756 A Butler Lives Saints 8 May II. 317 The fatheis 
from the sacred oracles distinguish nine Orders of these holy 
spints, namely the Seraphims, Cheiubiras and Thrones; 
Dominations, Principalities and Poweis, Virtues, Arch- 
angels, and Angels. 2839 Charlotte Ellioii Hymn, 
‘C/« isttan, seek not yd rtpoio' li. Principalities and Powers, 
Musteiing their unseen array, Walt for thine unguarded 
hours 

0 The office of principal of a college, university, 
etc. ; puncipalship. Now rare (In quot. 1641 
applied to the lordship or presidency of a colony.) 

[2483 Ad 2 Hen VI, c. 8 § 1 Qils ne preignent rar cux la 
pnni^alte doscun Sale ou Hostell ] >64* m E Hazard 
Hist Coil (1792) I. 474 Sit Ferdinando Goiges Knight 
Lord of the Province of Maine, in the second yeare of my 
Piincipallity in Newe England 1660 Wood Life Dec. 
(O.H S ) I. 363 First, the principality of Jesus; then, the 
presidentship of Trinity College, i^x — Ath, Oxon, I. 
248 In 1546 he was maae Piincipal of St Manes Hall, .m 
1550 he resign'd his Pnncipality. 27x2 Hearne Colled, 
(OHS) III 460 No body to have two Principalities at the 
same time x8« G Hill {ptile) The Right of Appointment 
to the Fnncip^ty of St. Edmund’s Hall. «x88a Sir R. 
Christison Life (1885) I. 428 The principality of a small 
University like that of St Andrews. 

IPxincipflilly (pri’nsipali), adv, [f Fbinoifal 

t;.+-LT 2 .f 

1 . In the chief place ; as the chief thing concerned ; 
chiefiy, mainly, above all, 

1340 Ayenb, 26 po hye)? foie ypocrites, Ut do}> raanie 
pengnces, .prmcipalliche, nor he los [= fame] of >e wordle^ , 


1398 Trevisa ^<X7^A DeP,R m xxi (1495) dvij/2 His wytte 
[sc of gropyne] is pryncypally in he palme of he hondes 
and in soles of fete. cxiMoGesia Rom li. 229 (Add MS } 
Pryncipally and before all thyng he oweth to takeaway 
toward his owne countre 1580 Hollyband Treas, Ft 
Tong-, Prmmpalemeni, diiefly, especially, principally. 1624 
Die Buckiim in Ellis Ong, Lett Ser i 111 180 For manie 
waightie consideiation^ but pnncjpally this. 1677 Dryden 
Apol Heioic Poetry 4* Ess, (Ker) 1 . 179 Ihey wnolly mis- 
take the nature of criticism, who think its business is princi- 
pally to find fault <1x745 Swift (J), What 1 piincipally 
insist on, is due executioa 1872 Rubkin Eagle's N 111 § 41 
My steady habit of alwayslooking foi the suited piincipally, 
and for the art only as the means of evpiessing it. 

'hb In the way of main division ; primarily. Obs 
*340 Ayenh, 50 pemore him to-delh h^ like Fenne in tuo 
deles prmcipalliche 2340 Hampolp Pr Cause, 433 Alle 
mans lyfe casten may be, Pnndpaly* in his partes thre , 
Bygynnyng, miduard, and endyng 

fc. In the first place, in the fiist instance; 
originally, primarily, fundamentally , at first. Ohs. 

c 2380 WYCLir Sel WKs II 91 His lore is not hh, for it I*! 
not principall his, but it is (joddis h^^ him. c 1425 
Cursor M 880 (Trin ) Of hi '5 gult heie Is she to wite hat is 
my fere For piincipaly she bed hit me <11x552 Leland 
Hin I 8 Ruines of a very large Hermitage and principal^ 
well build id but a late disco vend and suppresstd 
f 2 In a special or marked degree , above 01 
beyond the rest, above all ; especially Obs, 

*377 Langl. P, pi, B, xiv 194 Of pompe and of pruyde 
he parcbemyn decoiretb. And puncipaliche of alle peple but 
pti be pore of herte c 2400 Lasif rands Cirnrg 184 If hou 
wolt worche more stronglich , and pnncipaly 1 f he be 
a riche man c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aytnon iv 12 1 Whan 
she sa^ve theym so blacke and soo hidous, and pryncypally 
Rejmawde 2560 tr Fished s Godlye Treat Prayer D vj b, 
Theie be three sortes of fiuites prmapallye growyng voto 
man by prayer 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkles Gloiy (1847) 89 
To administer Peace and Judgment to the ivoi Id . and moie 
piincipally to his people m the flesh. 

3 For tlie most part; in most cases, m the 
mam; mostly 

x8m De la Beche Geol Man, (ed c) 331 Camerated 
shells .have been principally discoveied in these rocks of 
central Italy. 1845 McCulloch Taxationii, xii (1852) 388 
Those who subsist wholly or principally on incomes deiived 
from the state or from taxes x868 Lockypr Elem, Ast? on, 
vii (1870) 268 Ihe astronomer, to make observations on his 
sphete of observation merely, makes use piincipally eithei 
of a sextant or an altazimiUn. 

Fri’UCipadness. ^are. [f Prinoipal «.+ 

-KBSS.] ITie quality of being principal. 

2530 Palsgr 258/2 Tmcip3.ln^sse,PrincipaliiI, 166B 
WiLKiKS Real Char 35 Degrees of Being or Causality, 
whether superior and before all others, or infenor, and after 
some othera Prmcipalness. 2856 Ruskin Mod Paint 
HI iv. XIV. § x5 Prmcipalness of delight in human beauty 

Frincipalship (pri'nsipaljip). [f. Pbincipa]:. 
sb +-SHIPJ The office of piincipal, the headship 
(of a college, etc ) 

*593 Nashe Christ's T (1613) x6r A «eat office is not so 
gainful, as the pnucipalship of a ColTedge of Cuitizaiis. 
2707 Hearne Colled, la July (O H S) II 25 Dr, Hudson's 
cWices of the Principalship are small. 2865 Pall Mall G, 
No 208. 6/z The pnnapalship of the Theological College 
FlixLcipate (pn nsip/i), sb. Also 4-6 withj/ 
for i\ 4-7 -at. [ad. L. prmcipdUis the first 
place, pre-eminence, esp. in the army or state, the 
post of commandei-iii'Jiief, lule, sovereignty; in 
eccl. L. the hosts of angels, good or bad, f, 
princeps^ princip^ see Prinob sh, and -ate^. 
"With the obs. form pnnetped^ cf. F. principat 
(13th. c. in Godef. Compl) ] 

1 . The office or dignity of, or as of, a prince or 
ruler, supreme position or power; supremacy, pii- 
macy, headship, pre-eminence, = PrinoipaIiITX i, 
2 . 'Ncvrrciie, 

a 2340 Haupole Psalter xlvi. 3 He made folke suget 
til vs pis principate has nane bot haly men. 238a Wyclii 
Eph u 21 Aboue ech prmcipat [gloss or power of pnnees], 
and potestate, and vertu and lordschiping. ^ 1387 Tsr- 
visA Higden (Rolls) II. 317 Oou schulde be iboie of pe 
HeWwes pat schulde here adoun pe prmcipat of Egypt, 
and arere pe kynde of Israel Ibid, VIII. swi Kyng 
Edward ^af bis sone Eduard pe principate of Wales and 
pe erldom of Chestre 2398 — Barth De P R v u, 
(Tollem MS ), Amonge all be uttir membris of pe body 
, . be heed hap pe beste principate [01 xzobUnins prmcipa’ 
turn] 2483 Caxton Gold Leg 233/2 The cyte the whiche 
hdde the piyncipate of the other citees m Raly^ 1555 
Eden Decades 286 They proudely denye that the Romane 
churche obteyneth the principate and preeminent autontie 
of all other. 2606 Warner Alb, Eng, xvi ci (2612) 399 And 
Rees thus slaine the Principate of South-Wales so was done 
a Z64X Bp MovmAQuAds ^ Mon. iv (16^) 25s Thus ended 
the Dukedome, or Principate of the Maccabees, a 2677 
Barrow Pope's Suprem, i (1687) 59 That under two meta- 

W M. Ramsay in Expositor Npt 246 As yet Ephesus had 
no pnncipate in the Church except what it derived fiom its 
own chaiacter and conduct. 

, h, Horn Hist, The rule of the Prikcbps; the 
imperial powerof Augustus and his successors, while 
some of the republican forms were still retained ; 
the period of rule of a piinceps. 

(The L Pruictjaius is applied by Pliny to the reign of 
Tibenus and of Nero, and ib also used by Tacitus and 
Suetonius) Quot. 1862 shows the earlier opinion that the 
title stood for prmceps senalus see Note to Princejs 
z86> Merivale Rom Entp, (2865) VI. hv. 466 In the 
emperor's pnncipate or first place in the senate mey mlly 
acquiesced 2875 — Gen, Hist Rome Iviii (1877) 464 The 
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PBINOIPATE. 

princlpate of CtAvdius had been, on the \ihole, a period of 

f sneru prosperity. Hist Rom, £ m} ii 15 Ine 

inpire as constituted by Augustus is often tbePrma- 

pate, as opposed to the ab<K)lute monarchy into which it 
developed at a later stage § 3 According to constitutional 
theorj», the state was still governed under the Principate by 
the senate and people, ipoo T Hodgkiv in PiM 7 Jtiiy 
9/1 1'he * Fiinci^te * as it is now usual to style the supreme 
pouer held bj- Augustus and Tibenus 
t 2 . s= PEIKCJPAUn 5. Oh. 

AVvcur Rom vui. 38 Nether angels, nether pijnci. 

pans, nether vr ^ ‘ — *•' 

the charite of _ 

Angels vereglad, , , 

The domyiiac^onsmaden melody^ The pr^nc^ pates amio- 
nysed, Ihe potestates harped, Chccuhyn and Seraphyn 
songen lou3’nges and preysynges 1566 Pasgmno tn a 
Tfamiee 73 Kuen as a man woulde saye Angels, Arch 
angels, Ihrones, Dominations, Principates 1635 Heywood 
JUiOtateiu i\. zw In the third order Principates are placet , 
Next them, Aich<Angels. 

t 3 . A person having^ Ihe chief position or pre- 
eminence y a chief, a pnnce Ohs. 

X413 Pi^. Scfvoh (Caxton 1483) v lu 93 Seynt Powle 
daymed by the deth ^at he sufired the Aureole of maitirs, 

. he must also as one chyef and pnmcipate weie also the 
aureole of prechours 1506 Fitz-Geffray Sir F Drake 
(1881) 28 Fetttuig with golden chaines their principates, And 
leading captive Spaines chief potentates, xdst Biggs Row 
D i^, i 3* His ambition to be Fnncipate in Physick 
4 : A State, territory, or community mled by a 
prince or petty king ; ;= Principality 4. 

Z494 FiIBKaiv Ckrau i aci 67 This Heagtste and all the 
other Saxons whiche ruled the ,vii. pryncipates of Brytayne 
..are called of nioste wryters Regal 1 1529 Rastrli. 

Pastyme, /fist Bnt (iBii) irz [They] rulyd loyntly the 
p/ihcypar oflVest Saxoaa. ct^jo Sia H. Gilbert Q Rhz. 
Achatf (E E T. S ) 3 All monarchies and best knowen 
Common weales or prmapates that both haue bene and are 
xd^'da Heylin CiKinogr it. (i68e) g 'I here is reckoned one 
Pnnctpate, 10 Earldoms, is Peerdoms or Pairries. 1884 
J J. Reim ya^an i 7 The Riukiu.. constituted until lately 
a s^rate pnncipate or Han 

t Pri*iicipate, zt. Oh rate. Erroneous variant 
of Pbinoipiatjs Zf. 

ct6sia Dm BeUiants 47 Is it possible that Don Bellianis 
should with such glory principate his haughty deeds of 
Chivalry? at 1677 Haw 7/// Orr^. A/a/i. iv ^u 344 The 
Things or Effects prmcipated or effected by this mtelligent 
active Pnninple. 

tPrmolpatle. Oh. rait [f. pnmipCit-us 
PRINGIPATB sb 4 -Y J perh error for ptnctpao* . 
see ‘ACY 3 ] « PBINCIFAlrlTY, PbINOIPATE. 

1^ GaueC?/ GentiUsW iv 1B7 Aiche, a Prince, Princi- 
patie tfr Govemement. Rom. 8 38, is taken for Princi- 
paties. 

t Principe. Oh. [a. F pnncipe (14th c, in 
Hatz.-Darra ), or ad. h.punnpi-nm a beginning.] 
=s PfilNdPLE sh 7, 3, 

1649 Jer. Taylor A^l Liturgy %gg Such as must be one 
in the priucjje, and diffused in the execution. tdSg Galf 
Crt Genttles 1. 1 1 2 God.. being ihe first pjincipe, and last 
end of al thm» ibtd 4 Ihe effective, pioductive priucipe 
of al that wisdome, and truth 
II Pxinolpia, L. pi. of Pbincipiuk. 
tPriaoipial,a. Oh. rare. \i.'L.prhictpi-tiin 
a beginning i- -AL : cf. L. prwctpidl-ts existing 
from the beginning, original.] Standing at the 
beginning; initiaL 

t^K B^h £$s., Pr(^Aeeies ( Arh ] 537 The Princes which 
had thePrincipiall Letters, of that Word Hempe (which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, Ehxabeth) r6a6 — Syha 
I aji Inere are Letters, that an Eccbo will hardly expresse; 
as S, for one *, Especially being Frincipiall in a Word 

Prinoipiaat (prinsrpiant), ii. and sh. [a 
obs. F. pnnaptatU, pr. pple, (also used as sb ) of 
pnncipter (1464 in Godef.), ad. late L. pritmpidre. 
see PaiNOiMATE v. and -ant] 
f A adj. CoasUtuting the beginning or source 
ofsoraetbirg; originating; primary Oh. 
atSxf Domnb £ss. (1631) 109 It consists not of the chief 

... 1660 Jer Taylor De/ct Dubii. (L ), 

. , 

1675 R Bi 

LOtffe jjot 244 A Fateroal is a Generative or Pnncipiant 
Monad, and so is this, for he begetteth or Prmcipleih the 
Number next in Nature, and that is Two. 

B sh. f 1 . A beginner, a novice. Ohs, [Cf. It. 
pnncipiaute.) 

sbag SufRCEv Graie/ulS. nr iV, Do >»ou think that I have 
not wit to distinguish a pnncipiant in vice from a giaduate ? 

2 . (Seequot) 

1887 Sylvester m Amer ymt. Math. IX 20 Instead of 
the cumbrous terms Piojective Keciprocants or Differenual 
I nvanants, tt is better to use the single woid Principiants to 
denomnate that crowning class or order of Reciprocants 
wnjch remain to a factor /m, unaltered for any homographic 
substitutions impressed on the vanables. 

t Princi*piate, a. and sb. Oh. rau. [ad. 
late L. principidiusy pa. pple. of /; vmiptare * see 
next.] a Properly, Oiiginated, initiated; but 
in qiiot. 1661 used as = Constituting the beginning, 
origin, or souice , original, b sh. See quot, 1694. 

x66z Geanvill Van Dogni, iv ay Our eyes, that see 
other things, see not themselves And those prmcipiate 
foUMaUons of knowledge are themselvs unknown. 1604 
K Burthogge Reason loi Of Substances some are Prin- 
ciples, some Principiates .By Pnncipiates (give me leave 
to make an English word of one not veiy good Latin) I 
mean substances that are caused or composed of Prinaoles 
Principles make, Pnncipiates are made to be ^ 


and pnncipiant parts 
There are some 
mischief of a i 


There we ^me prinapiant and mother sms pregnant witK 
.. \ve nature. 1673 R maTHOcoE 
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+ Princi'pisbtOi Obs. [f. late L. pnniipi* 

die to begin (f. a beginning )*!* -ate 3 J 

irans. To cause to begin ; to originate, initiate. 

1613 Sberley 'Prmi 4 Some parts might have bene 

found fit for the Indian Naumation, then pnncipiated in 
Holland, and muttered of in England. J Sergeant 
Sohd Philos 218 The Soul, by reason of her Potential 
State here, cannot pnncipiate any Bodily Action. 
Principiatiou (,pnnsipi,^i*j3n) rare [ad. 
med L pnnapidtio {a 1 250 Albertus Magnus De 
Pmdtc, 4. i), n. of action f. pHncipidre see prec ] 
tl Reduction to 'pnnciples^ 01 elements; de- 
composition or analysis of a substance Ohs. 

A 1626 Bacon Phys Rem Wks 1879 I 2144/1 The third 
IS the separating of any metal into its original or materia 
prima, or element, which work we will call pnncipiation. 

2 . Zo^c The process of deriving a geneial 
principle, as by induction 
zSgs in Funk’s Stand Dui 

+ Friuci'piative^ a. Obs. rare, [f late L. 
pi mciptdt-y ppl, stem of prinapidre (see PRINCI- 
PIATE zi ) + -iVE.] Having the quality of ‘ prmci- 
piating ’ ; ongmative, initiative. 

x6si Bigges JiTetv Disp § z6o Its grand pnncipiative funda- 
mina. 166a Stanley Philos ^Chatdaic{vjoi) 18/2 They 
assert a Pnncipiative Son fiom the Solar Fountain, and 
Archangelical, and the Fountain of Sense. j66z J. Chanoltk 
Van Helmonfs Onai 40 To know by a Syllogisme, cannot 
be an intellectual essential!, as neither a pnncipiative thing, 
or fiom a former cause. 

II Prinoivinm (pruisi-piiJm). PL prinoi pia. 
[L. pnnctpium beginning, origin, source, first 
place , in pi, front (of an army), staff, general’s 
quarters, also foundations, elements; {. pnnreps, 
princip-em first in time or order , see Pbince,] 

1 Beginning, commencement; origin, source; 
first principle, element, fundamental truth, etc. ' 
« Principle sh. in various senses 
x6oo W Watson Decacordon {1602) 138 The doctrine of 
the Catholike Church, consists of three speciall prtncipia 
or cause*? z6a8 T, Spencer Logtck 43 The matter is the 
pnmipmm of individuation, saith Thomas. (See Indi- 
viduation I ] Ibid 281 The principium of a demonstration 
IS an immediate proposition, viz. that hath none befoie it. 
n X63S Naunton Bragin. Reg (Arb.) 34, 1 have noted the 
causes or prtncipm of the Warres following a 1679 T 
Goodwjn Christ bUdtaiar n vi, God is tba prwapmm 
of subsistence to all 1693 ti, BlancardsPhys Diet, (ed 2), 
RlementafCX Pnnctpta^ aie the Simplest Bodies that can 
be. .There are Five Elements, Spirit, Salt, Sulphftr, Water 
and Earth 1796 Z. Macaulay in Life 4 Lett vi (1900) 173 
Useful productions, containing the piwcipia of religious 
knowledge a 1871 Gaorr Bm. Ftagm v. (1876) 130 Not 
able to imbibe even the pHncipia of ethical leasoning. 

b. pi. Prvnctpia ; The common abbreviation of 
the title of a famous work of Sir Isaac Newton, 
setting forth the principles of natuial philosophy 
or physics. 

[1687 Newton {Uili) Philosophise Naturalis Pnncipia 
Mathematica.] 1727 Chambers Cyd. s v Projeetde, Sir 
Isaac Newton, shews, in hw pi mcipia^ that [etc ] x^8 Hare 
IValks in Lome n.ii. 761he 'Puncipia', which occupies the 
s^e position to philosophy as the Bible does to religion, 

2 , in the mediieval University, a, A public 1 
lecture or disputation by which a Bachelor m any I 
faculty, who had received the Chancdlor’s bcence, 
entered upon his functions, and became an actual 
Master or Doctor, with certain ceremonies, b. 
Also applied at Pans and elsewhere, in the Theo- 
logical Faculty, to the disputation by which a 
student became a Bachelor of Divinity, and to the 
discourse upon some theological problem which 
the B D at a later stage, as a Sententiarius, was 
required to deliver before beginning bis course of 
lectures on each of the four books of the SenlentitB 
of Peter the Lombard. 

In sense a, also called the day on which this 
took place is still called at Cambudge and in some American 
universities the Commencement ’ (at Oxford *the Act') 
i895^Kashoall Umveis. Europe Middle Ages I 140. 
339, 46s. 466* . s a . 

3 . Kom. Aiftiq. (//.) The generaPs quarters in 
a camp 

*a8x Savile Tetcitust Hist 111. xiii, (1591) 121 They only 
Of the consp^acie might assemble themselues m the Pnn- 
cipia. x6oo Holland Livy vii 257 In the vene Prmcipta. 
yea and within the quarter of the L. Generali his paviUoii 

were nearn cnnfrit!i.a * 


P:wciple (prrnsip’l), sh. Also 4-6 with y 
for t ; 6 pryncypuH. [ad. F. prinetpe (Oresme 
<^1380), or f. L, pj mcipium (see above) , formed on 
the analogy of manciple, participle, L. manciptum, 
parlzczptumy there being app. ui this case no OF. 
form m ^ph ] In various senses often emphasized 
by prefixing^w*/', 

L Origin, source ; source of action. 
tL Beginning, rise, commencement; fountain- 
head ; original or initial state. (Also in pl.^ 
ci43aLyTC Mm (Percy Soc.) 200 KnvEhthiiod m 
Grece ^d Troye the Citd Took hys prmciplys, and next in 
Rome toun 1433-so tr Migdm (rSis) 1x05 The WyS 
nenaeS of that water naUerla. ....j 


xi. 2 Doubting sad end of principle unsound. 1674 Evelyn 
Navig d* Coinvierce § 20 46 From how small a principle 
she had spread Ibid § 21, 47 Richlieu by Improving 
their Ports and Magazines, has given Pnnaple to no in- 
considerable Navy. 

t 2 That from which something takes its nse, 
ongmates, or is derived ; a source ; the root (of a 
woid). Obs. (exc, as m 5), 

1382 Wycut Job xxviii 1 Siluer hath the pnncipli*; [1388 


vpon i 


Nme Ind (Arb.) 0 Reason vsing sense, tal^ his^iSipfi 
and fyist series of^thinges Sensyble. ^6 sSnse?.^ v! 


, , loyned by 

e parties is giuen And is denued of the pnnciple P/uctus, 
AiiincinSf for that if the petty lury be attainted of 1 
I false Oath, they are stained witn penury 1649 J®** Taylor 
Gt Exemp. n Disc vi. 14 Jesus is the principle, and he 
15 the promoter, he begins our faith in revelations, and 
perfects it in commandments 1697 Dryden Vtrg Geotg 
11. 17 With Osiers thus the Banks of Brooks abound, Spiuug 
from the watry Genius of the Giound* From the same 
Principles grey Willows come 
3 . In generalized sense A fundamental source 
from which something proceeds; a*pumary element, 
force, or law which produces or determines par- 
ticular results; the ultimate basis upon which the 
existence of something depends; cause, in the 
wiriest sense. 

14x3 P?lg7 Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 74 Nothyng 
Cometh of nou^t, that is to seye, withoute a begynnei, but 
a cause and pryncyple ther must nedes be 1526 Pilgi 
Peif (W.deW 1531) 12 Ceiteynly grace is in man y® cliefe 
principle of meryte a xdao J Dvicr IVorihy Comtimn, To 
Rdr , Man m hts first estate had m himselfe a principle of 
life 1701 Grew Cosm Sacra 11 1. 35 For the performance 
of this Work, a Vital or Directive Principle seemeth . to be 
assistant to the Coiporeal. i704SwirTfi/Fff/t Operat Spmt 
II T X Those Idolateis adoie two Pnnciples, the Principle 
of Good, and that of Elvil 1780 Bentham Pnne Legist. 
i § 2 notcy The word principle is applied to any thing whicli 
IS conceii'ed to sei ve as a foundation or beginning to any 
senes of operations, 184^ Noad Rleciiiciiy [ecT 3) X34 
Electricity, .for a lime, leigncd as the vital principle, b> 
which ‘thedeciees of the understanding, and the dictates 
of the will weie convened from the organs of the bram to 
the obedient member of the body ’. X871 Blackif Bov? 
Phases \. 20 Thales said that the first pnnciple of all things 
was water. 

4 b An original or native tendency or faculty; 
a natuial or innate disposition; a fundamental 
quality which constitutes the source of action. 

c 1386 Chaucpr Sgr ’s T. 479 Of verray wommanly be- 
nigivytee That nature in youie principles hath yset 1612 
Rogers Naasmn 136 A man who hath no inward principle 
of skill to enable him, in compmison of a skilfull woikeman 
X669 Sturmy Maimer's Mag. Penalties Sf Forfeit nij, 
Out of a Principle of good will I have to you. 17x1 Bud- 
GEiL SPeef, No n6 f I Every Man has such an active 
Pnnciple in him, that he will find out something to emplo> 
himself upon 1732 Pope P.ss 11,53 Two Piincfples 
in human nature reign ; Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to 
lestrain. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. aoi They, from a 
pnnciple of instinct, affix themselves to hsc teats. 1823 
Scoresby yrnl. Whale Fish 75 Several of them followed 
the ship, and seemed to be attracted by a principle of 
curiosity. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed 2) Iv. 229 'The com- 
panson of sensations with one another implies a principle 
which IS above sensation. 

II, Fundamental truth, law, or motive force. 

5 . A fundamental truth or proposition, on W'hich 
many others depend ; a primary truth comprehend- 
ing, or forming the basis of, various subordinate 
truths; a general statement or tenet forming the 
(or a) ground of, or held to be essential to, a system 
of thought or belief; a fundamental assumption 
forming the basis of a chain of reasoning 
f Craving of the principle (quot, 1587) . begging of the 
question, peiiito principii. 

C1380 Wyclip Wks (jB8o) 290 The jiridde manere of 
eriour bat falUb m mannes lugement is falceheed of here 
prynciple bat >ei grounden hem on 1387 Tbevisa Higden 
(RoIL) in. 2St pato afterward made bat art [of logic] 
moie, and fonde Mrynne meny principles and rules 1538 
Starkey Englami i 1 x6 Ibys law ys the ground and end 
of the other, to the wych hyt must euer be refeiryd, non 
other wyse then the conclusyonys of artjs mathematical aie 
eu^er referryd to thejT prjmcypuUys 1587 Golding De 
Momay ix (16x7) 132 Is not this a setting downe of that 
thing for a giound, which, resteth to be prooued, and (to 
speake after ^ owne maner) a crauing of the principle V 
x^ Power Exp. Philos. Pref, cj, Hence wil unavoidable 
wliQw some other Principles of the ever-to-be-admired Des- 
Cartes. 1732 Berkeley Alctphr in, § 1 Principles at other 
times are supposed to be certain fundamental Theorems m 
Arts and Sciences, in Religion and Politico xBag McCulloch 
Pol Econ 6sVteadtag) Principles of political econotny. 
*875 JowETr Plato (ed 2) I 488 First principles, even if 
th^ appear certain, should be carefully considered. 

D Physics, etc. A highly general or inclusive 
theorem or ^ law *, admitting of very numerous special 
applications, or exemplified in a multitude of cases. 
Often named ^ter the discoverer, as the Archimedean 
j^i^ple ^d D’ A lemherfs p. (in mechanics), Camofs p, 

(in be^\DsppieVsp, and HelmhoUds p (in acoustics and 
opUcs), Huyghens’s p (in wave-motion), Pascofs p (in 
hydrostaticsj. Cf. Law ri 1 17 c. 

17x0 J. Clarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) I 85 From 
parallelogram of forces], the 
Method of explaining the Forces of the Mechanic Powers 
. .may excellently well be deduced. 1838 De Morgan Ess. 
Pfv6ab.4g Principle II. The probability of any number of 
indep^dent events all happening together, is the product 

of their several probabilities: * * ' 

6. A fundamental quality or attribute which 



PBINOIPLE. 


pmecook:. 


determines the nature of something j essential 
charactenstic or character; essence 
i£6a Gerbzer Prtw: i The three chief Principles of Magni- 
ficent Building, viz. Solidity, Conveniency, and Ornament 
X706 Phillips s. v , The Epicurean Principles, are Magni- 
tude, Figure, and Weight 1817 Jas Mill Bnt /ttdia II 
V 111 388 This was the principle and essence of his plan, 
i86x Maurice Mor» «S* Mei. Pmlos IV v § 35 163 [This] 
indeed must involve the very principle and meaning of the 
subject with which he is occupied. 

7 A general law or rule adopted or professed as 
a guide to action ; a settled ground or basis of 
conduct or practice, a ftindamental motive 01 
reason of action, esp one consciously lecogmzed and 
followed. (Often partly coinciding with sense 5 ) 

WES Introd* Fr m PaUgr* 805 To teche and 
instruct by the principles and reules made by divers well 
expei tz auctours 1590 Greene Nvuer ioo laie (1600) 61 
You keepe the prouerbe for a principle, to bed with the Bee 
and vp with the Lark 1656 jSvelvh Duxyy 8 July, Some 
Quakeis.., a new phanatic sect, of dangerous principles, 
who shew no respect to any man, magistrate or other 
1762-71 H, Walpole Verities Anecd Paint, (1786) III 68 
He painted the great staircase, and as ill, as if he had spoiled 
It out of pi inciple 1763 Johnson i July in Bonuellt ITiis 
shews that he has good pi inciples. 1785 Reid Intell Powers 
vi VI, There are also first principles in morals. X844D1SRAFLI 
Comnffsby vni, 111, Before I support Conservative principles, 
1 merely wish to be informed what those principles atm 
to conserve 1853! H Newman 5 *^ (1873)111 iv, 
163 The barbarian fives without principle and without aim. 

b, Used absol, iot good, rights or moral pnncxplex 
An inward or personal law of right action ; personal 
devotion to right ; rectitude, uprightness, nonour- 
able charaiiter. (Also in pl^ 

1653 Cromwell Speech a July in CarhUi If I were to 
choose any servant . 1 would choose a godly man that hath 
principles. ..Because 1 know where to heme a man that hath 
principles. Collier Immor, Stage {1698) 287 The 
management of the Stage .strikes at the Root of Principle, 
draws off the Inclinations from Virtue, and spoils good 
Education X704 J Harris Lex Techtt, I s. v., We say, 
a Person is a man of Pnncijpies, when be always acts 
according to the Eternal Rules or Moiality, Viitue and 
Religion. i7»x Df Foe Mall Flanders (Bohn) 45 Thus my 
pride, not my piinciple. kept me honest. 1874 Bancroft 
Fooipr Twiex 87Hehadbriihantpowers,buthttleprincip]e 
1894 F Watson Genesis a true Hist, v 103 1 'he religion of 
the prophets the religion of principle rather than of law, 
and of morality rather than of ritual Mod A man of high 
principle. 

o. Phr. On principU (usually in sense b) : as a 
matter of (moral) principle ; on the ground of fixed 
rule or obligation ; from a settled (conscientious) 
motive. 

[Cf. quot 1762-71 in 7.] 18*4 Landor Imag Conv, xxxii. 
11 . 267 Principles do not much influence the unprincipled, 
nor mainly the principled We talk on principle, but we act 
on interest. 1835 J. H, Newman Serm (183^) I, i 10 
Outward acts, done on principle create inwaid habits. X87X 
Lowfll Pope Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 26 There was a time when 
1 could not read Pope, but disliked him on principle. 1894 
lyestm, Gaz, 3 May 5/3 He was acting as counsel for an 
insurance company, and they told him that they were 
defending on princmle 

8 A geneial fact or law of nature by virtue of 
which a machine or instrument operates ; a uatuial 
law which furnishes the basis of the construction, 
or IS exemplified in the working, of an aitificial 
contrivance ; hence, the general mode of construc- 
tion or operation of a machine, etc. (Cf. 5 b.) 

x8oa Palsy Hat. Theol 111. § 2 (1819) 24 Constructed 
upon strict optical principles; the self-same principles upon 
which we ourselves construct optical instruments X829 
Nat Philos. 1 . 11. 8 (Usef. Knowl Soc ) The pnnciple of the 
Archimedian Screw is occasionally adopted in the wheel- 
form. X838 W. Bell Did, Law Scd, s v. Patents, The 
subject of a patent must be something vendible. A mere 
principle or method would not be sufficient; but if the 
patent were actually for a process or thing produced, it 
would not be a valid objection that the wecification de- 
scribed it as a method. 05x843 in Mceson & Welsby Reports 
Vin. 3 o 6 note, In this specification the plaintin did not 
claim a patent for a mere principle, but for a mode of 
applying a well-known principle, viz. the heating of air, by 
means ora mechanical appaiatus, to fires and furnaces. 1858 
Lardner Handbk Nat, Plal, 2SS This thermometer is 
sometimes varied in its form and arrangement, but the 
principle remains the same 

b A general fact which forms the basis of any 
artificial device (e g. of a system of measurement). 

x8az J. Q. Adams in C Davies Metr SysU in. (1871) 121 
The real original connection between the cubic foot and the 
English bushel was not formed by avoirdupois weights and 
water, but by the casterling pound of twelve and fifteen 
ounces and Gascoign wine It was the principle of the 
quadrantal and congius of the Romans, applied to the foot 
and the nummulary pound of the Greeks Ibid, 179 Thus 
the gallon of wheat and the gallon of wme^ though of 
different dimensions, balance each other as weights , 'J’his 
observation applies, however only to the original pnnciple 
of the English system 

•j* 0. A motive force 01 appliance, as in a machine. 
X63X Milton Unw Corner n 10 And like an Engin 
mov^d with wheel and waight, His principles being ceast, 
he ended strait. \ZgsChron,\XiAnn,Rfg 84/xMuchattention 
was excited in the neighbourhood of Portland-place, by the 
appearance of a steam carriage, which made its way through 
a crowded passage, without any perceptible impulse , one 
gentleman directed the moving principle, and another 
appeared to sit unconcerned behind. 

Ill Rudiment, element. 
flO a.// The earliest or elementary parts of 
VoL. VIL 
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a subject of study; elements, rudiments. Ohs, or 
merged in. 5 . 

*6^ Elyot Dodr Princes 7 These be the pnndples and 
chiefe introduction to the right, gouernance of a publike 
weale 1638 Junius Paint, Ancie^s 10 The first principles 
. .of these Arts of imitation 1706 Phillips s v , Principles 
are the first Grounds and Rules . , otherwise call'd Elements 
and Rudiments ; as the Pnnaples of Geometry, Algebra, 
Astronomy, &c 

tb. concr A rudiment of a natural structure; 
a germ, embryo, bud. Ohs, 

yjvt Bradley Philos Acc, Wks Nat, 109 All the Trunk 
of a Tree is fill’d with Principles or little Embrio’s of 
Branches 1733 Berkeley Alciphr iii § i Sometimes by 
Pnnciple we mean a small particular seeiL the giowth or 
gradual unfolding of which doth pioduce an (Organized Body, 
animal or vegetable 

1 11. A component part, ingredient, constituent, 
element. Ohs, (exc as m c), 

PnoxiMATE/nz/cz/Ze, Ultimate principle • see these words 
16x^5 Crooke Body of Man 33 There are two matenall 
principles, the Crassament or substance of the seede..and 
Bloud 1644 Bury Wills (Camden) 1B7 My body I committ 
to the earth whereof it was framed, knowing it must returne 
to Its first principles. 1653 Fuller Hist Cai/tb, (1840) loi 
Within few years hither came a confluence of buyers, sellers, 
and lookeis-on, which are the three pnnaples of a fair. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr ii § i Someumes by Pnnaples we 
n^u the parts of which a whole is composed, and into 
which it may be resolved. Thus the Elements are said to 
be principles of compound bodies And thus words, syllables, 
and letters aie the principles of Speech. 

t b Old Ckem, Chiefly in pJ, : The five supposed 
simple substances or elements of which all bodies 
were believed to be composed ; classed into three 
active (or Hypostattoal) pnnctpleSi by which the 
sensible properties of the body were supposed to 
be determined, called respectively spirit (or mer’- 
cwy\ oil (or sulphur), and salt, and two passive 
principles, called water (or phlegm), and eatih (or 
caput mot tuitvi), Ohs, 

2650 T Vaughan AnthropesopJna aa, I speak not of 
Kitchin-stuflTe, those three Pot-Punciplcs Water, Oyle and 
Earth, or as some Colliers call them Mercuiy Sulphur and 
Salt 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydnoi, 111. 44 When the heavy 
Pnnciple of Salt is filed out, and the Earth almost only 
remaineth pn burnt bones] X66X-3706 Hypostatical Prin- 
ciples [see Hypostahcal 2]. ^27-41 Chambers Cycl 

s. V 1799 G Smith Laboratory 1. 334 In this manner are 
extiacted from roses the three principles, spirit, oil, and salt 
c. In later chemical use . One of the consti- 
tuents of a substance as obtained by chemical 
analysis , usually restricted to a constituent which 
gives rise to some charactenstic quality, or to 
which some special action 01 effect is due, as in 
aciwe, hitter, colouring, neutral principle. 

Of these, hiiUr principle, is almost the only one com- 
monly used , for the rest constituent or matter is preferred. 
vjyskviVim'mcreRuluofDtei mAknunis,^\xi, (1736) 265 By 
which Piinciples they [spices] are heating, and acc strongly. 
1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 299 It is but seldom that either 
Animal or Vegetable Poisons derive their deleterious 
properties from either of these princmles 1799 [see Nar- 
cotic a, i] 18x3 Sir H. Davy Ap'ic Chan 111 (i8r a) 94 The 
narcotic principle is found abundantly m opium Ibid,, The 
bitter principle is very extensively difliised in tbe vegetable 
kingdom Hid 123 When any vegetable pnnciple is acted 
on by a strong red beat, its elements become newly ai ranged 
1831 T P. Jones Convers Cliem, xxvul 282 Those dis- 
tinct compounds which exist ready formed m a plant, are 
called its proximate, or immediate pnnetpUs sugar, starch, 
and gum aie proximate principles, and these we obtain by 
pioximate analysis zftia Parnell Chan, Anal (X845) 
284 To coagulate various animal principles which may be 
present. 1^4 Garroo & Baxter Mat Med (1880) 98 The 
increzise of the colouring matter and other pnnaples of the 
bile in the evacuations ftom the bowels x^3 H C Wood 
Therap (1879) 26 Tbe active piinciple of the vegetable 
astringents is tannic acid, it is almost their sole therapeutic 

5 1 maple 1879 Chemical Society, Insir, to A bstradors ? 16 
asic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending m -me, as aniline the termination -in being re- 
stricted to ccitam neutral compounds, viz glycerides, glu- 
cosides, bitter piinciples, and pioteids, such as palmitin, 
amygdidm, albumin 

t Principle, V, Ohs, [f. prec. sb ] 

1. trails To ground (any one) in tbe principles or 
elements of a subject ; to impress with principles of 
action; to instruct, teach, train, mdoctnnate, to 
influence by instraction , (See also Pbin oipied xa.) 

1608 D, T[uvil] Ess, Pol, ^ Mor, 124 b, Simplicitie hath 
principled her selfe with stronger Axiomes then heeretofore. 
1651 FulWs Abel Rediv,, Regius (1B67) I. 132 Urhanus 
Regius was born of honest parents, who priacipled him in 
the rudiments of learning ax 66 s Fuller Worthies, Durham 
(1662) I 300 Pious and orthodox Professors to have Principled 
and Elemented the Members therein with Learning and 
Religion. 1690 Locicr Hum, Vnd, i 111. § 22 Such, who 
are careful (as they call it) to pnnciple Children well 1760 
Sterne Serm vi (1773) 73 He had been so principled and 
instructed as to observe a scrupulous nicety in the lesser 
matters of bis religion. 

lb. To act upon or influence (one) as a principle ; 
to dispose to some course of action. 

X7ia M, Henry Serm Death R Siretton Wks 1853 II. 
392/2 O that grace might principle you with a concern for 
their spiritual lives axyxt South Serm (1744) XI 305 It 
iseiot the mere interest of his own salvation, but of God’s 
honour, that pzmciples and moves him in the whole course j 
of his actions. 

2. To be the principle, source, or basis of; to 
give rise to, onglnate. j 


1650 T. Vaughan Amma Magiea 2 They would ground 
Nature on Reasons fram'd and pnncipl’d by their own Con- 
ceptions. x668 Owen Nat, Power Jndmll Stn xv 259 
All neglect of private duties is principled by a weanness of 
God x67S R. Burthogge Causa Dei 242 Not conceiving 
how any lower Being should be able to inspire and principle 
It [world] 

Hence Pri noipling vhl sh, 

1649 vcxPetfeci Diumall 26 Mar, Public Schools for the 
better education and principling of youth m virtue and 
justice, x 6 ^ Locke Educ § 70 If the foundation of it be not 
laid in the Education and Principling of the Youth, all 
other Endeavours wiJ] be in vain 

Pirincipled (priTisipTd), ppl a. Now rare 
(exc. in comb.), [f prec. + -ED 1, but in later use 
as if f. Peinoiplb sh, + -ed 2 .] 

1 Imbued with, or established m principles; 
trained or instructed in certain principles of action , 
holding or habitually actuated by particular prin- 
ciples , that IS so or such on principle. Often in 
parasynllietic combs, as hgh-, honest-, right- 
principled a. In predicate, or following its noun. 

1642 AIilton APol Snnct Wks 1851 III. 277 He shall be 
to me so as I finde him pnnciplM. 1657 Titus Rilling no 
Mwderxa What are the people in Generali but Knaiies, 
Foolesj and Cowards, piincimled for Ease, vice, and Slavery? 
X700 1 , Bftowvi Ami/sern Ser, ^ Com, 126 Poets are better 
Principled than to hoard up Trash tyxz Berkeley Passive 
Obedience To Rdr., Take core they go into the world 
well prmapled Washington Z,£// Wnt 1893 XIV. 

196, 1 am princmled against this kind of traffic in the human 
species. x886 Ruskin Prastenia I 423 She was firm, and 
fiery, and high pnncipled. 

lb. In attributive relation, preceding its noun. 
X655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II, 379, 1 think him. a 
very honest, right principled man in the mayne a 1744 
Pope (J ), He seems a settled and pnncipled philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her aversion. 
1774 tr. Hehretifts' Child of Nature II 224 A Knave, Fanny, 
IS a principled impostor, who, guided by self-interest,, acts 
in defiance to theXaw 1846 Urwigk y Howe 29 Though 
a principled Nonconformist, he was on mtimate terms with 
Tfllotson. 

2. Having good or right pnnaples ; actuated by 
moral considerations ; devoted to rectitude; upright, 
honourable. (The opposite of unprincipled,) 

X697 C Leslie Snake in Grass (ed 2) 224 Now let any 
honest-Hearted People judge, whether these be found 
Pnncipled Men, that can Turn, Conform, and Transform to 
every Change according to the Times. 1783 G A Bpllamy 
Atology, etc. IV 63 He was the most prmapled man I ever 
was acquainted with 1856 Bagerot Btog, Stud, 36 To 
expect., a principled statesman from such a position, would 
be expecting (lerman firom a Parisian or plamness from a 
diplomatist 

3 Founded on or involving a principle ; instilled 
into or settled m the mind as a pnnciple. 

1784 J BKVtxexa Led Paint (1848)1 73 A loose mechanical 
abridgment .of the other moie entire, principled, and more 
perfect art 1824 Southey Bk, of Ch (1B41) 520 A steady 
and prmcipled resistance. 1865 Bushnell Vicar Sacr ir. 
ill X27 That the love is a principled love, grounded in 
immovable convictions of right 

Princke, obs. form of Pbink. 
t Pl!i*ncoc1c, -cox, Ohs exc dial. Forms : 
a 6 pryn-, 6 -^ ( 9 ) pnncoz; also 6 -ooze, 
-oookes, -cocks, -koz, -kookes (f primeoocks) 
fi, 6-7 prinoook, (prime-oocke, primoook), 9 
(dtal,) prinoy-oook. retymol. and onginal form 
obscure , the form -cocks, -cox appears earlier than 
-cock. See Note below,] 

A pert, forward, saucy boy or youth ; a conceited 
young fellow; a coxcomb. Immorous or con- 
teniptuous, 

a. X540 Palsgr Acolastus Rijb, Aco. Wylt thou gold 
.i any pieces of golde? Lais This chayne my lyttell 
prycke i 1 wolde fayne haue this chayne (of goldej my 
pretye pryncockes, or my ballocke stones, a 1553 ?1ncel- 
end Nice Wanton (1560) Aivb, What ye pryncockes, begin 
ye to laue? 1568 Hist, yacob Esau v. x. m Hazl 
Dodsley II. 260 It is your dainty dailing, your prinkox, 
your golpol 159a Nashc P Pentlesse (ed. 2) 23 A Caualier 
of the first feather, a princockes that was but a Page the 
other day in the Court xsga Shaks. Rom. 4 * yifl, i v 88. 
xSoaandPt, Return fr Pamass in, li. 1197 Your proud 
uniuersity princox thinkes he is a man of such merit tbe 
world cannot sufficiently endow him with preferment x6o6 
Warner Alb Eng, xvi. cv. (i6ia) 410 And daies tbe Pnme- 
cocks interrupt me in my loue, quoth she? Z636 Hevwood 
Loves Mistr. ii. i Wks. 1874 V, 113 Who doe you thinke 
maintaines this princox in his Pontifcalibusl xSax Scott 
Kemlw vii, Well a-day— God save us from all such mis- 
proud princoxesi x8ta^ Brockett JY C, Gloss, Pnueox, 
a peit or forward fellow. 

8 1562 Phaer AEnad ix D d ij, Euryalus, Fyne prin- 
cock fresh of face furst vttring youth by buds vnsborne. 
1570 Levins Mantp ispA A Pnncocke, precox, lascmts 
1589 Mar Marfme Aiij, Siker, thous bot a pruid pnncoclc 
thus reking of thy swinke. Florid, Ptnchmo, a pilli- 
cock, a primcock, a prick, a prettie lad, a gull, a noddie. 
x6ir Ibtd, Pinc/dito, a prime-cocke, a pillicocke, a darhn, a 
beloued lad 16x7 Minsheu Dnetor, A Pnncocke, a ripe 
headed yong boy 1674 Ray N C Words 37 A Prmcock, 
a pert, forward Fellow 1719 Gloss Angl Nova, Priucock, 

Sl forwaid Youth, a brisk Spark, x8a8 Craven Gloss 
(ed, 2),Frvtcy-cock, a term used here in addressing a young 
person 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, Princy-cock, a dandified, 
conceited young fellow 

b. attnb, or as adj, ; esp. in pr incock-hoy, 

XS95 Loerme 11. iv. Naught reck 1 of thy threats, thou 
piincox boy. 1598 Florio, Herba da i/w,.vsed for a 
prjncock boy [x6zz a pnme-cock-boy], a fresh man, a milke 
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sop, a nouice, or fresh water souldter t6zx Coryat 
Crudities 414 Proud princocke scholars that are puffed 
vp with the opinion of their learning ifiai Bp Mou^TAGV 
367 Such vpstart pnncox Youths as jou. 1634 
Canne N^ecesSn Sepear {1840) as Ihey shall be called asses, 
geese, foo!^ dolts, pnntock boys, beardless boys, .new come 
out of the shell, &c. r*ifi68 DA\^NANr PlayJiouu to let 
V. 1, ftoud Princock-Caesar hardly seems to mind him 
[AWp. One suggestion is that the first element is prime, 
but though pnmececk is used by Flono, this looks rather 
like an etj^nological manipulation, other early writers held 
It for an alteration of L. prateox ‘early, precocious' Ap- 
parently the word was originally of slang or low use, perh, 
somewhat obscene or equivocal; cf quot, 1540, and the 
synonyms in Florio.J 

Pnnood, a pincushion : see Pbeen so, 4. 
fPn*xicum. Ohs^colloq, [?Mock-latiiif.PniNK 
V 2 ] Nicety of dress, behaviour, etc 

D’Urfey Colliiis Walk thio* Loud, i. 41 An auk- 
ward fear^ That my behaviour may not yoke With the nice 
Prmcuins of that Folk. 

Prmciim-praiictuii t see Pbinkum-peankum: 

t Prine. Obs. rare [ad, late L prm-us (Vulg ), 

a.Gr.ir/irr-orholmoalc,xlex. Cf OF.^m;(Godef.).] 
Also pnne tree , The holm or evergreen oak ; ilex. 
a. 1400 PisiiU of Suscai 342 CYem. MS ) pat rojily cherl. 
seidebifore be twophet. )>ei pleied bi a jprine [dfiS* Phil 
pryne; MSS, Ing^ Cott pyne; Vulg. (Dan. xiii 58) sub 
^nne\. 1600 Bible (Douay) Susanna 1 58 Tel me, under 
what tree thou tookest them speaking one to an other 
Who said 4 Under a pnne tree [x6iz a holme tree] 

Prine, obs form of Pbeen, pin, brooch, 
f JPriL*TlgTgjJ^ Obs dial Alsoprmdle. [Oii- 
gin unascertained peih. from the sumame Prin^le^l 
A silver coin see quots. 

1683 G. Meriton Vorks Dial 183 Here*s good Tobacco, 
Wife, it cost a Pringle [v. r prindle] [1697 (ed. 3] Gloss , 
Prif^le, a little silver Scotch Coin about the bigness of 
a penny, with two xa. on it ] 

Pringle^ w, [Alteration of Pbinkib v. (app. 
influenced by fin^e)»'\ inir. To have a pnckly 
and tingling sensation 

1B89 Doyle MieahClarke xxi. You must be still pnnglmg 
from the first [baad-gnp]. Ihia, xxxii, My eyes ached and 
my lips pnngled with the smack of the powdeu 1894 — 
Round Red Lamp xu There was somethin" in this 
sudden, uncontrollable shnek of horror which chilled his 
blood and pringled in his skin. 

t Priuk, Obs, exc. dial. Pa. t. in 4 (’ 5) 
preynte, preynkte, prengte, prent, prentede, 
prynkid; 9 dtW. prenk’d, pxmked. [app 
connected vrith OE frinc (or pnnce') a blink, 
a wink, a twinkle of the eye (Defensor Lib, Scmt, 

(1889) 43).]. , 

1 , zntr. To wink, to give a wink. 

X377LANGL.P PI B XIII xi2pann conscience cnrteislicbe 
a contenaunce he made, And preynte \yj rr, prentede, 
prynkid j 1393 C xvi 121 preynte, prengte] vpon Pacience 
to preie me to be stiUe. Ibid, xviii. ai * Is Piers in bis 
place?' quod I, and he preynte [i» rr twynclid, prent, 
1303 C XXL 19 preynkte] on me, ^;i38o Sir Permnb 1238, 
& Imn sche preynte with hure eae oppoa hur chambereie 
|>ar sche stod ?ax8oo in W Walker Lards Bon-Act-ord 
(xBS;) 634 The dear, the lovely hlmldn' o’t [an eye] plagues 
me wi* the prinkitf o't. t8^ St Pouts Mag Mar 259 
Professedly prudi^. they nod, osculate, pnnk, quiz 
2 tram Te^itkihe^e towmk. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumh, 4307 With Jiat Richard preynte ys e^e, 
O ppon ys fdeschip ]»t was him ne^e. a xgoo in Eng-, Dial 
Did, s. V., He never prinked hi$ eyes for the night. ’Evvent 
prenk'd an eye far tha neight 
r The following are wiS. incorrect uses, which may have 
arisen firom confusing this with Prime 2 b. 

lyrt Anstev Eleciutn Bali 1 241 How she simpers and 
pniiics while the rfass is before her 1841 C H Hahtskorne 
Sahpta Anita Gloss 536 Pnnk, to look at, gaze upon, as 
a gul does at herself in a glass. 


Prink (prlgk), v ^ Also 6 prineke. [Know 
from ^1570; evidently related to Pkabk 1 
similar senses (occurring 1546) . see Note below 
fl. tram, wth uf* (?) To set up, exalt; to du 
play ostentatiously, show off. Obs 
1373 Twyne uFmid xu Hhivb, Fortune whom she di 
disgrace Oft times agayne doth n^se and piinkes him u 
in prouder place. 1581 J. Bell Haddoiis Answ, Osor,4c 
He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the ooales : 
princkyng upp the glory of this, whotthouse 

fh jntr, (?)To make ostentatious displa} 
also to frmk tt Obs, 

1573 Custom i 1 in HazL Dodsley III 6 See ho 
these new-fangled pratthng elves Pnnk up so peitly of la 
in every place 1376 Gascoigvb Pkilomene xxi, To g 
more grace by crummes of cost And princke it outhirpail 
J Tel^iroihzs^ homepnnckand pranck ; 

2 . trans. To make spruce or smart; to deck < 
dress up with many petty adornments; esp. ^ej 
to deck oneself out, dress oneself colloq, 

1376 Gascoigne SieeieGl, Ep. Ded , Now I stand prinkir 
me m the ^asse. 1579^ North Plniarch (1505) 10 
When he [Demetrius] was to make any preparation f 
waire, he had not then his helmet perfumed, nor can 
not out of the Ladies closets, picked and punct to so • 
Jattell 1600 Breton PasqmlCs Mad-Cappe (i6a6) B 
Who hath not seene a logger headed Asse . . Prinking hir 
self^efiwe a Lookmg-gJasse? lyqg tr. Bosmoft’s Gutm 
142 rbe Women pnnk up themselves m a particular manne 
Vffs in F hiooie Songs Ball Amer Reo (1856) 100 A 
prinked up in full bag-wig 1784 Cowpph Task vi 303 T 
gmher king cups m the yellow mead, And pnnk then ha 
mth daisies 1808 Southey Chron Ctd246 Since midnigl 
they had done nothing but pnnk and prank themselve 


1378 

i9.8 Cnam Gloa. (ed. Pnni, Pnnk, Pr^x to decorate, 

to dress in a showy, affected manner 1871 B Taylor Faust 
(1875) IL I II 8 Adorned and prinked with wondrous art. 
Yet so giotesque that all men start 
irau^ X876 Blackie Songs Reltg <?• Lt/e 95 Nor, where 
flowers pnnk the mead with diverse nue 1877 — JFise Men 
63 My Ctesibias, who not with gold And silver only pnnks 
his pnneely hall x^ Crockett Kti Kennedy 1, The 
flowers which have slept, pnnk themselves again, and give 
forth a good smell 

b. intr, (for refi ) To dress or deck oneself up, 
make oneself look smait. colloq 
1709 D’UHrEV Pills (1719) 1 . 177, 1 hate a Fop that at his 
Glass Stands pnnking half the Day 1753 Miss Collifr 
Art Torment, i u. 59 She was every day longer prinking in 
the glass than you was. 1838 0 W Holmes Break/ f 
u, (1865) IS Ironing out crumpled paragraphs, starching limp 
ones, and cnmping and plaiting a little , it 1$ as natural m 
prinking at the looking-glass 1898 Daily News B Aug 5/4 
The young man, after an appropnate time spent m his looin, 
prinking, appeals in all the gloiy ofstaich and perfumery 
3. tjans. Of a bird To trim (the feallieis) , to 
preen. Also b. intr, 

1575 Gascoigne IVeed^, Fateto Mischief vi. But maike 
his plumes, The whiche to princke he dayes and nights con- 
sumes x8ao Scott Monast xxiv, Meantime he went on 
with ins dalliance w'lth his feathered favourite, ‘Ay, piuiie 
thy feathers, and pnnk thyself gay— much thou wilt make 
of it now’ 1878 R Taylor Deukalton i i 21 Yonder bird 
Pnnks with delibeiate bill his ruffled plumes 
b 1^7 luANirR Mocking Bird ix This bud peiched, 
prinked, and to his ait again 
4 mtr. To be pert or forward dial, 

1828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Prenh, Pnnk, Pronk, to be 
forward or pert. Ibid,, Prenkin, pert, forward 1863 Mrs 
Toogood Yotks Died , She's a prenkin, forward, lass. 

Hence Pimked (pnqkt) ppl, a , Pri*XLklngf 
vhl, sb, , also Pxink sb,^ the act of prmking or 
making spruce; Pari nker, one who dresses up with 
minute care. (All colloq^ 

1579-80 North Plutarch 579 To apparel himself 
so sumptuously, and to be more fine and prinked then 
became a private man 1699 Farquhar Constant Couple 
V 11 , 1 knew, sir, what your powdering, your prinking, Your 
dancing, and your fiisking, would come to <1x700 B E. 
Diet Cant Crew, Pnnkt up, set up on the Cupboaids- 
head in their Best Cloaths, or in State Stiff-starched 1783 
tr Rolhds Belles Letires (ed. zo) 1 11. 49 He compares this 
florid prinked eloquence to young people cuiled out and 
powdered 1864 Webster, Prmker, one who pnnks ; one 
who dresses with much care 1883 Howells Register 11, 
That just gives me time to do the necessary prinking 1895 
JVesim Gaz 6 Aug 3/x Most, .of the present Bench have 
had a full-dress * pnnk ' in front of the large looking-glass 
. before venturing to make then fiist appearance in court. 
{Note, The late appearance of Prank v,* and Prink vP 
makes it difficult to refer them to an ablaut stem pnnk, 
prank, prunk, 01 to Suppose pnnk to represent an eailiei 
pr^nk, an umlaut deriv of prank It seems more likely 
that prink was formed from prank, with the thinner 
vowel sound, to express a more slight or petty action, 01 
perhaps in the reduplicated formation pntik-prauk, pi ink 
and pionk, as in clink-clank, cnnkle-crankle,jingh-Jangle, 
etc It may have also been associated with or influenced 
by Prick 2a cf Prinklp. There is no decisive evidence ] 
Prink, ».3 dial [app related to Pbank v 3 ] 
?To walk jauntily or affectedly. Hence Pn nking 
vbl sb, 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 41 Thou, and thy 
Godfather Fox can know a Saint from a Devil, without 
speaking, but not without a little Mincing and Pi inking 
X803 Mary Chariton lYife d Mistress II. 28 ‘Oh’, says 
she, mincing and pi inking, ‘ I find, Mis Maundei, that you 
have been so unlucky as to affront Boden z88o JK Corn- 
wall Glass , Pnnk, to walk jauntily 

Prinkle (pn qk’l), v Sc, [Origin obscure ; in 
sense i, perh. a modification of Petckle t), ; in 
sense 2, perh dim or frequent, of PniKK w.i See 
Pringle v ] 

1 mgr To have a thrilling sensation, such as the 
feeling of 'pins and needles’ ; to tingle, pndde. 
Hence Pri nkling vbl, sb, 

1721 Keli y .Sc. Prov 396 I’ll gar your Daup Inoie Back- 
side] dirle [pnnkle, smart] 1807 Hogg Song, ^Stng on, 
sing on ’ 1, My blude ran pnnkJin’ through my veins, My 
hair begoud to steer, 0 x8x8 — ■ Brownie of B, I xii» 270 
Are ye an angel o' light that ye gar my heart prinkle sae 
wi a joy that it never thought again to taste f 18x0 W 
Iennant Papistry Stontid 175 The dulefu' dart, That sent 
a prinklin’ to his heart Mair iieice than buir or nettle 

2 . tnlr. To twinkle, scintillate, sparkle 
xyM Ramsay Vision xvii, Starne gleims..prinkled, and 
twinkled Z85X Mayne Reio Ri/le Rangers xi, His rays, 
piinkUng over the waves, caused them to dance and sparkle 
with a metallic brightness. Ibid xii, The humming-birds. • 
prinkled ovei the parterre like straying sunbeama 

+ Pri'nkTLDi-pra'iiktiiii. Obs Also prm- 
oum-pranonm. [In sense i, reduplication of 
prankuniy Pranoome, related to Vea^k m 
sense 3 related to Prank a, and c£ also Du. 
pronckepnneken, prmckepmken to glitter in a fine 
chess (Oudemans).] 

1 . A plank, freak, frolic, trick, 

xS 9 fi Nasre Saffron Walden Wks (Grosart] III, loi. I 
wil not picsent into the Arches, or Commissaiies Court, 
what pnnkum prankums Gentlemen (his nere neighbors] 
hauewhispied tomeofhis Sister, ^ ^ i 

2 . « Gu&hion-dancb 

a 163s Randolph Muses* Looking Gl, v. i, No wanton iig, 
I hope . no dance is lawful But pnnkum-piankum 1 ai6§8 
pAVENANT Playhouse to Lei v 1, Call in the Pidlers .Yet 
let em play us but piincum and prancum, And we’!! pay 


at last, or els we’ll thank ’um 1698 Dancing Master 7 
Then he lays down the Cushion before a Woman, on which 
she kneels and he kisses her, singing, ‘ Welcom, Joan San- 
derson. welcom, welcom’. Then she rises, takes up the 
Cushion, and both dance, singing, Prinkum-prank'um is a 
fine Dance, and shall we go dance it once again , and shall 
we go dance it once again ? ’ 

3 Fine attire, fine clothes and adornments cf, 
Princdn See albo quot 1725 
1715 tr Ciess D'Aunofs Whs 408 Yonder she hides her 
self, because she was not diess'd up in her Piincum 
Prancums. 1725 New Cant Did, Misti ess Princwu- 
Prancum, such a stiff, over-nice, precise Madam, 

Pri*nlcy, a [f- Pbink cf Pbaitkt.] 
Prinked up, decked out ; spruce-loolang ; precise. 

xBsiNew Monthly Mag XLII 4A2 Nothing can be more 
at variance than the anstocratic-looking houses half buiied 
in gloom in May Fair, and those pniiky gieen and white 
dwellings, where city folks enjoy themselves. *895 Chicago 
Advance 18 Api 1025/3 The idea may suggest itself that 
prml^, medieval, despised China has been making a le- 
sistance which amounts to something, 

Print (pTinl),^^. Fonns 4PTient(e,pryent0, 
preynte, 4-5 proerLt(e, 4-6 prente, printe, 
prynte, 4-7 preinte, 5 preynt, (prend), 4-6 
(7- 6’tf) prent, 5- print. [ME (» obs. Du, 
pmie (kilian), Du , Da. prent, MLG., LG. ptenie 
lirmt, impression), a OF. p 7 tcnte (i 3^7 Godef,), 
pteinie impression of a seal, etc., f, pnent, p 7 'etnt, 
pa pple. 01 p 7 'etnd-re, pnemb-ie to press, stamp 
L. prem-ete Press v.i] 

A Illustration of Forms. 

«x3ibo Cursoi M, 557 (Cott.) Als piient \Gbtt, preinte, F, 
prent] of seel in wax es thiist. 13 inr Beues (A ) 1244 To 
schewe )>e prente of me sele 1 a 1340 Hampolp Psalter iv. 
7 peprynt we here of light 1340 Ayenb 8r His lygte 
piyente, bet is ymage of his sseppere ^x^8a Wicur 
Serm Sel, Wks I ga Sum fordiden soone Cristis piente. 
jower Conf I 60 hly lady thciupon Hath such a 

S e of love giave 1393 Langl. P, PI C. xviii 73 A 
peny with a good preynte [v,i'r, pieente, prente] 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3162 To Porrus vndei my print <?x4oo 
Three Kings Cologne loi J?e same pieent is made, bobe m 
gold and in copyr cz4^ Piomp Parv 412/1 Pieente 
(/iT pi end, iS*. pieynt), effigies, impsessio 15x2 4 

Heiu Fill, c. 19 § 14 Pennys havynge the prente of the 
Coigne of tliK realme 1555 EncN Decades 2x9 The priiite 
of his feete 1583 Reg Pi rvy Council Scot III, 583 Libellis 
hayth in wiite and pient a x66o Contemp, Hist, I tel (Ir. 
Archseol. Soc.) I 203 They issued a declaration in preinte 
1785 Burns To J, Smith vii, To try my fate in guid black 
pient. 

B. Signification. 

I. General non-typographical senses. 

^An impression or impress, 

1 The impiess made in a plastic material by 
a stamp, seal, die, or the like ; a distinctive stamped 
or pnnted mark or design, as on a coin. 

a 1300 [see A ] <^^ 3 X 5 Shorfham Poems i 1203 Caracter, 

bet IS prente ycliped, Nys non of elimge, X382 Wvclir 
I Macc XV 6 V buffre the for to make smyt3mg [gloss or 
printe , 1388 prynte] of thin own money in thi regyoun 
CX450 Godstow Reg 20s He strengthed hit with the prynte 
of his scale. X463-4 Rolls of Parli, V. 301/2 Sealed with 
a double prynt of Leede at the ende therof 1523 Act 14 4 
IS Hen Fill, c 12 All suche farthmges shall haue vppoii 
the one side thereof the printe of the port coJlice 1548-9 
(Mar)^A Com Prayer, CommumonRubnc, 'Shat thehieade 
, for the Communion bee made without all maner of printe, 
and someth>ng moie !aiger and thicker than it was 1599 
Davifs Immort Soul x, n. As the Wax retains the Print in 
it x66o F Brookf tr Le Blanc's Ttav, 69 That famous 
Idol made of tlie tooth of a Monkey. .The King of Pesu 
sent yearely Ambassadours thither, to take the punt of it 
upon Ajnber. 

fb. A symbolic mark, a character ; a badge. 
1382 Wyclif I Sam Prol , Samarytans also the fyue hokis 
of Moyses wryten in as ferie lettns, ounli in figuris and 
pnntis dyuersynge 13^ Trevisa I/tgden (Rolls) III, 11 
[Solomon] fond vp figures and prentis to be giave in precious 
stones 1399 Langl Rich Redeles ii, 108 pat comounes of 
contie Sholde knowe he hir quentise bat be hyng loued 
hem Ffor her piiuy piynte passtnge anober 1546 Langley 
Pol Ferg De Invent, 1 vi. 13 b, Afore that time [of Esdras] 
the Hebiues and Samantes vsed all one carecters and print 
of their letters. 

c. See quot. (A doubtful sense ) 

1840 Parker Gloss, Archit, (ed. 3) 169 Print, Ptyni, a 
plaister cast of an ornament, or an ornament formed of 
plaister from a mould. The term is used in the record of 
St Stephen’s chapel. [Founded upon instances of prynte, 
preynts, in accounts cited in J T, Smith Anita, of West- 
minster (1807) pp 203, 217, 219-21, of uncertain meaning 
but prob belonging to sense z Hence, with modifications, 
in lecent Diets J 

2 .^, a. An image or character stamped upon 
the mind or soul, esp, the Divme Lkeness (in allusion 
to Gen. 1 27) ; a mental impression. Now rare* 
c X315 Shoreham Poems 1 450 For wanne me tak^ b>s 
sacrement. His soule prente takeb *4x3 Pilgr Sowle 
(Caxton) I, xiu. (1839) 10 Deformynge in hym seif the pient 
and the figure, that god hath set in hym 1583 Babington 
Commasidm, vil (1622) 58 Which needeth no proofe besides 
..that print which in his conscience euerie one cameth 
about 1643 R. Carpenter Experience 11. viu. ip6 To lay 
him low, and make him. supple to take the print of Humility. 
1855 Tennyson Maud 118 Sooner or later 1 too may 
paMivdy take the prmt Of the golden age. 

D An image or likeness of anything. 

1388 Wyclif Bzek* xxviiL 12 Thou a preente of henesse, 
of wisdom, perfit m faimesse, were in dclieis of paradijs 
of God. 1:1470 Henryson Mot, Fab, vn, [Lton ^ Mouse) 
XIX, It bail the prent of my persoun. 1513 More Rick, Ht 
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Wks. 6 i/i This is quod he, y® fathers owne figure, this tshis 
own countenance, y« very prent of his visage, 
t c Form, appearance. 06 s. rare 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 854 Ihe pure Howlatis appele 
completly was planyt, He besocht That thai wald pray 
Natur his pient to renewe. 1535 Stewart Cron Scot 
(Rolls) III 415 Hir plesand prent, hir peifit portiature, 
Exceidit far all vther creatmr 
3 gen. Any indentation in a surface, preserving 
the iorm left by the piessnre of some body, as 
the print of a foot in the ground ; also, by extension, 
a mark, spot, or stain produced on any surface 
by another substance. 

C1400 Maundcv. (Roxb) XL 47 5et may men see in )>e 
roche Jie pryiite of ouie Lorde hend. 1474 Caxton Cftesse 
116 The prynte of the hors shoo and nayles abode euer m 
his vysage 1546 Phalr Bk Chtldr (1553) Q viij, The 
bwellyng or puttyng vp pressed wyth the finger, there 
lemaineth a priut. i6ot Holland B/wy XI 141 A faire 
medicine to cuie the black pints remaining after strokes 
X7xa Arduthnot 3 ^o/m Bull iii. i, He would pinch the 
children so hard that he left the print of his fotefingeis 
and thumb in black and blue, x8i^ Kanc Gnmiell Exp 
XKix (1856) 239 Returning we saw the recent prints of 
a bear and two cubs. 1867 Murchison Siluna 11 (ed. 4) ^9 
Smaller nppleb together with apparent rain prints [in 
btiatified locks] xpoa Westm Cast 35 Sept. 5/z Informed 
that the Finger<'print Office had stated that the finger-piints 
..were identical with those of a convicted person 
t Tb, A vestige, trace, indication. Obs, 
rtiS48 Hall Chrotu, Edw, JV 223 b, That no print or 
shodowe should remain of theadveise faccion, in hisiealme. 
X615 G. Sandys Tr<sv 238 Tlie inhabitants.. yet retaine 
some print of the Punicke language^ a 1668 Lasscls Vw 
I taly (1670) II x6o Hard by it appeare some prints of the 
Temple of Venus and Cupid, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(Z766) I 247 Scarce any prints of what he had been lemained. 

* ^An tmtrwnmt for impressing 
4 . An instrument or apparatus which produces 
a mark or figure by pressing ; a stamp or die j 
a mould. Also 

tfi47o Henry Wallace v 606 The prent off luff him 
pun^eit at the last So asprely. x^86 in Wills 4- Inv N C 
(Surtees) II 139, vpiintes for gingbieade 12‘t 1594 Ibid. 
z<(5i vj pimtes for prindnge jens-breade, i/ip x66o Stan- 
ELY liist PJalos IX, (1701) 419/2 Matter is the print, 
mother, nurse, and productnx of the third essence 1789 
O'Brien Calico Printing Eviij, Some treacle and lamp- 
black may be mixed and diffused with a pad over the face 
of the print [1. e. the ‘ block ' used in block-printing of cali- 
coes]. x847-’78 Halliwlll, Printi a mould for com, &c. 

b. Cutlery. (See quot ) 

1839 Urd Diet, Arts 3719 In order to make the bolster ot 
a given sue, and to give iL shape and neatness, it is intro- 
duced into a die, and a swage placed upon il ; the swage 
has a few smart blows given it by the strikei. This die and 
swage aie, by the workman, called prints. 

c. Founding, A support for the core of a casting. 

1864 Wlus tlr s V , Corepnnti a projection on a pattern, 

foiniing a moitise m the mold made from it, to receive a 
portion of the coie that does not appeal in the casting, foi 
the purpose of holding the core in place 1884 Spods 
Mecfianufs Own SK (1893) 37 Prints ate extensions of the 
cores, which project through the casting and into the sides 
of the mould, to be held by the sand 01 flask. 
thing impressed 


5 A pat of butter, moulded to a shape, 

1768 SiERNB Sent Joum (1778) II 128 He had brought 
the little print of butter upon a currant leaf 2777 m J. 
Hancock His Bk, (1898) 216 Mrs Smith sent up .a punt of 
Butter 1877 Cornh Mag, Feb. 175 Saucers of cream and 
prints of butlei were to be found upon the diesser 
0 . A printed cotton fabric; a piece of piinted 
cotton cloth. Often atirib, 

1837 Marryat Dogifiend xl. Shrouding heiself..in her 
cotton punt cloak. xS^a Hawthorne 111 

1 31 She was dressed as sunply as possible^ in an Ameiican 
punt. 1838 Lyiton What will he do i xiv. In a coloured 
print, of a pattern familiar to his observant eye in the win- 
dows of many a shop 1883 Stevenson Stlvei ado Sq 133 He 
chose the print stuff for his wife’s drcbses X89X T. Hardy 
'less xvii, Mrs. Cnck .wore a hot stuff gown in waim 
weather because the dairymaids wore prints. 1893 J. Ashby 
Siekry Naughty Girl vi, Their print frocks,, were gone. 
*899 Prospect Calico Printers* Assoc , Certoin markets are 
closed to hlnglish prints owing to hostile taiiffs. 

II. Typographical uses, 

7 . The state of being prmted, pnuted form • in 
phrases, a. In print, (tf) In a pimled stale, in 
printed form. Cfi also sense 14 So Into (f unto) 


print, 

X48S J, Pastoh in P Lett III 300 A Boke in pi eente off 
the Pleyeoff the Chess tfX493 in Christ Church Canter- 
bury Lett (Camden) S9» I can nat thyiike yt lykely that 
tiiei shall come ony moo of them yn pientys, as be that 
I her off them that selle such bokys iSap filoRE Dyaloge 
III, Wks, 245/0 The worke by theyr authoiities so put vnto 
prent, as all thecopies should come whole vnto thebysshoppes 
hande. 1533 Test, Ebor (Surtees) VI. 38 A antiphonar in 
pry lit. Pour ScoirT/ire Quest ToRdi.,Wks, 

x888 I 60 To put furth our mynd in prent at haine x6o6 
Choice, C/tance, etc (x88i) 43 My Mistns was saluted by a 
spruse companion that lookuike a letter m pi int. [Cf sense 
14 ] x6x7 Moryson Itm u. 71 A cei tame dangerous seditious 
Pamphlet was of late put forth into print lyia SrcRLE 
Sped, No 509 p I My present Correspondent, I believe, was 
never in Print before. x8x6 Byron Bards ^ Sc Rev 31 
'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; A book’s a 
book, although there’s nothing in’t a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 6 Kush like a hero into print. , 

ip) Of a book or edition ; On sale at the publishers, 
not yet sold out, 

x88o {title) The American Catalogue.. Author and Title 
Entries of Books in Print and for Sale.. .July x, 18761 


b. Out of print (of a book or edition) • no longer 
to be bought at the publisher’s, sold out. 

1674 Boyle Excell. Theol 1 v 194 Divers excellent little 
Tiacts, which are already out of pnnt. 1895 Prospectus 
of E.B T S ^ Half the Publications for 1866 are out of 
print, but will be gradually reprinted 
8 concr Language embodied in a punted form ; 
punted letteiing , typography , esp. with reference 
to size, form, or style, as small pnnt, dear print, 
1623 Massinger Dk. Mtletn i i, And if you meet An 
officer preaching of sobiiety, Unless he read it in Geneva 
pi mt Lay bim by the heels 1637 T Atkin in Fuller Worthies 
(1662) It, 309 Forty years since he could not read the biggest 
Print without Spectacles, and now there is no Print so 
small, but he can read it without them. X773 Johnson Let. 
to Boswtll s July in £(/&, I can now wiite without trouble, 
and can read lai ge prints 1836 Emerson Eng Treats, V(y 
Eng Wks. (Bohn) II. 12 The sea-fire shines in her ^vake. . 
Near the equator, you can read small pnnt by it 
h, fg, (Cf, also 1623 m a ) 

1623 Wither in C, Butler's Fern Mon Ad Author a8 An 
Abstract of that Wisdome, Power, and Loue, Which is im- 
punted on the Heav’ns aboue In laiger volumes, for their 
eies to see TTiat in such little prints behold not thee, X637 
Sucivling Aglaura 1. 1, Well, He away first, for the print’s 
too big If we be seene together 2844 Dickens Mari Chuz 
xxvL All the wickedness of the world is Print to him 

A prmtmg-press (with its accessories). 
Hence, the work, of the press, the process of print- 
ing. Obs. Cf. Press sb.i 13. 

iSov Jas IV in Diet Nat Btog (1887) X. 187/1 To furnis 
and bung home ane prent, with all stuff belangand tharto, 
and expert men to use thesamyne for impienting of the 
bukis of our lawis 1538 Coverdalk PioL N T. Wks 
(Parker Sou) II 36 The turning of a letter is a fault soon 
committed in the pnnt X349 CovruDAi e. etc Erasm Par, 
Eph Prol , Neither tiaiislated ready to the Piynte nor yet 
appointed certaynle to be translated 1691 Wood Ath, 
Qxoiu I 134 hV. Doctor Stevens espyed certain false 
allegations in his Masters book, whilst it was under the 
punt in London. 

10 . An impression of a work printed at one time ; 
an edition. 

IS3S l^'tc.Apol, Tindale (Arb ) 20 When these two pryntes 
(theie were of them bothe aboute v thousand bokis printed) 
were al soulde the de^\ch men prynted it agen in a small 
volume lyke their firste piynt 1623 T. James in Ussher's 
Lett (1686) 304 To compare old Prints with the new 1634 
Raynolds Byrth Mmu^nde Pief i In the otbei punts, 
theie lacked matter necessaiy to the opening and declaia- 
tion of the Figui es 1887 Daily News ii J uly 3/2 Notwith- 
standing an immense ‘print *, the papeis rapidly reached a 
premium of, in some case*», 300 pei cent 

11 . A printed publication , e^p. a prmted sheet, 

news sheet, newspaper; the » the pi ess 

Now chiefly U S, 

1S70 Dee Math Pref A ij,WilI they pi ouoke h im, by worde 
and I*! int i6sx Cleveland Kinfs Disguise 44 A Psalm of 
nieicy in a miscreant print. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 
II. 108 The English letteis come not till last evning and soe 
late as 1 could, not see thp punts, but heaie they conteyne 
little 1696 H Sampson in Thoresbfs Corr (ed Hunter) 
I 246 Manuscripts, if lost, can never be made good, as prin ts 
may 1727 Swift Imit, Horace ii vi. 115 Inform us, 
will the emp’ror treat? Or, do the prints and papers lye? 
1777 J, Adams in Fam Lett. (1876) 234 The particulars you 
will have in the public punts 1770 Sheridan Critic i u, 
I believe, Mr Puff, I have often admired your talents 111 
the daily prints, 1871 Morlly Cni Misc Ser i, Cota 
dorcet (1878) 53 The freedom, of the press, the multitude of 
the public prints, were all so many insurmountable barriers 
against a Frenca Cromwell XB92 Nation (N Y ) 22 Dec 
470/3 Of course, the Government prints take m each case 
the opposite view 

fa, A printed copy (of a bill in parliament), 
x8a8 in Pictoii Vpool Jl/umc. Rec (1886) II 329 That the 
intended Bill be read , and Prints of the Bill cnculaUd. 
X83X Ibid 331 Laid befoie the Council a Print of the Bill 

12 . A picture or design pnnted fiom a block or 
plate; an impression from an engraved or other- 
wise prepared plate. Hence %n pnnt, quot 1662. 

In a general sense, including impressions from a raised 
surface as in wood-engravings, and from sunken lines as in 
copperplate and steel engravings, also from a flat stiiface 
as in lithogiaphs, but sometimes excluding lithogiaphs and 
etchings, and oLheiwise variously restricted 
x66a Fvelyn Chalcogr ui 38 With eight moieprintsfi e, 
woodcuts by Duiei] of thissubject. lbtd,ve 43 After Raphaels 
death, did Julio Romano publish some of his own desigues in 
punE Ibid 48 Diogenes a very rare pnnt [i e a chiaro- 
scuro] Ibid V. 129 Copies are in Punts much more easily 
detected, then in paintings. Ibid, 141 An Univeisal, and 
choice Collection of pnnts and cuts, 1703 Maondrell fourn, 
yents (1732) 7 Were fastned to the Wall two or three old 
Prints 17x0 J. Harris L ex Teckm II. s. v., Pnnts or Cutts, 
as we sometimes call them, <ex74S Jon. Richardson Ess 
P rmisWls, (1792)262 Hehathetchedseveial valuable punts, 
17SS-73 Johnson s v , It is usual to say wooden prints and 
copper plates 1762-71 H. Walfole V ertuds Anecd, Paint. 
(1786) II 206 Theie is a print of him, painted by John Ly- 
vyuSj and engraved by Vosteiroan. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, 
(1776) II. 307 In such a case .there is no other substitute 
but a good print of the animal to give an idea of its figure. 
18x5 J Smh h Panotavta Sc, Art II 752 This combina- 
tion of the two modes of colouring pnnts has a good effect 
i 8 ar Craig Led Drawing vii. 384 The earliest specimen 
that we have of it is in a print, by Albert Durer. 1898 
Pennell Lithography 54 From 1817 onwards the great 
lithographic houses issued their prints by 'hundreds and 
thousands’. x^oiBlackw Mag.'^cy 663/1 Garish colouied 
prints and execrable oleogiaphs 
18. Fhotosr, A pictuie produced fiom a aegativei 
see PsiRT V, 14 . 

i8«j3 R. Htner Man, Photogr. 22 Attempts are being made, 
at this time, to fix the images produced by the Daguerreo- 


type— peifect prints, it is tiue, but which aie as light as the 
vapour from which they are produced. x85S Sardwich 
Man. Photogr Ckern, 293 Some advise that on removal 
from the colouring Bath the print should be soaked in. new 
Hypo for ten minutes 1879 Cassells T'echtt, Educ III 
207 A good punt may be obtained by a person who is 
unskilled in making a negative 1893 Photogr, Amt, 50 
Rough.paper for pnnts in silver is now on the market, and 
ce rtainl y gives most pleasing results. 

m. Transferred uses, of uncertain origin. 

By Nares and others derived fiom the typographical sense, 
‘from the exact regularity and truth of the ait of printing, 
which wai. at first deemed almost miraculous’. But printing 
was not new in 1576 and in vanous respects tins explana- 
tion seems doubtful, though bhakspere plays on the two 
senses of ' in print ’ in Two Gent, lE i 17s, A, K L, v. iv 94, 
and the phrase may sometimes have been so taken: cf. quot, 
1881, and 1606 in sense 7 The use in reference to the ruff 
14 b, may yet prove to be die earlier, though not evidenced 
111 the quots. 

14 . In phrase tn pnnt . In a precise and perfect 
way or mannei , in exact order, with exactness or 
preciseness ; to a nicety. Now dial, 

1576 Fleming Pmiopl Epist 357 Considering that what 
soeuer is vttered m such mennes hearing, must bee done m 
pnnte, as wee say in ouie common Prouerbe xs8o Lyly 
Evphstes (Arb ) 407 Concerning the body, as there is no 
Gentlewoman so curious to haue him in print, so is there 
no one so careles to haue him a wretch, onlye his right 
shape to shew him a man. 1583 Greene Mamtlha ii. wks. 
(Rtidg.) 316/t Dames now-adays. Pac’d in print, biave 
lofty looks, not us’d with the vestals 1588 Smaks. L L L, 
IH 1 173, 1 will doe It sir in print 159X — 7 wo Gent. Verona 
II 1. 175 All this I speak in print, for in print 1 found it x6ax 
Burton Anat Mel, jii ii iv 1 (1676) 328/x A young lover 
must speak ui Print, walk in Print, eat and drink in 
Flint, and that which is all in all, he must be mad m 
Print 1658 Gurnall Chr, tn Arm verse 14 xi § x (1669) 
97/2 If his heart be on his Garden, O how neatly it is kept I 
It shall he, as we say, in print 2692 Locke Educ § 22 Not 
design’de to lie always in my young Master’s Bed at home, 
and to have his Maid lay all Ihings in print, and tuck him 
m warm 0:1700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crm s.v , To set in 
Print with Mouth skrew’d up and Neck Stretcht out. 
1854 hliss Baker Norikants Gloss s v , She’s always in 

g nnt, and so is her house. x88x Letcesiersk Gloss s. v , ‘ The 
ouse IS as neat as print * ‘ Shay kips all ’er plazes in 

print IS high piaise for a servant who keeps her own part 
of the house neat and clean. 

t b. With a sb. ; .^4 man, fool (etc.), tn print, a 
perfect or thorough man, fool, etc. Obs, 

1604 Dekker Honest Whore i Wks, 1873 II 10 , 1 am sure 
my husband is a man in print, for all thmgs else, save only 
in this x6xx CotCR. s v. Bosse, Sot en bosse et platte 
peiniure, a foole in print, asse in giain^compleat coxcombe, 
absolute hoydon 1633 Massinger Guaidtan it. 1, Is he 
not, madam A monsieur in print? What a garb was theie t 
to. Applied, tfi6oo to ^1630, to the exact 
ciimpmg, goffering, or set of the plaits or pleats of 
the luffs then worn, Nearly always in the phrases 
to set the ruff tn pi int, or the niff stands m pnnt. 
See also PitiiTT a. i, Pkikted 1 b. Said also of 
clothes, Obs, 

Quot, 1628 appears to mean a ruff of the size or pattein 
worn by Puritans . cf 1614 in Printed i b Theie may 
also be a leference to the small print of Geneva Bibles . cf 
1633 in sense 8. 

1598 E. Gilpin Shtal (1878) 58 Neat as a Merchants ruffe, 
that’s set in print. 1602 Middleton Blurt, Master Constable 
ill 111. X03 Your ruff must stand 111 punt , and for that pur- 
pose, get poking sticks 1615 Baud, Ruffe, ^ C. (Halliw ) 5 
Ihe presse Ruffe Cuffe and Band (what reason’s in*t) And 
yet desire they still should stand in pnnt 1616 J, Lanl 
Contn. Sqr 's T. xi 363 Yet these mote sett their ruffes and 
clothes 111 print. Yea, keepe them so elles dames will looke 
asquinL 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N r. i, Put on my 
girdle, rascal fits my ruff well ? Lin, In print, i6adl Earle 
Microcosm , Slue Precise Hypocr. (Arb ) 63 Shee is a Non- 
conformist in a dose Stomacher and Ruffle pf Geneua Print, 
and her puntie consists much in her Linen, a 1641 Suckling 
To Zd. Lepingtan Poems (1648) 18 It is so rate., to see 
Ought that belongs to young Nobility In pnnt (but their 
own clothes) that we must piaise. 

d. Said of the beard or hair. So also mt of 
pnnt, out of proper order, in disorder. Ohs. or dial, 
1605 Chapman All Fools v, i. Hivb, Tis such a picked 
fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, but it stands 111 
print, 1629 Gaule Holy Jl/adn gi His [a proper squire’s] 
Beuer cocks, Feather waggs. Locks houer, and Beard stands 
in jpnnt. x8sx N, 4 Q. 1st Ser IV 12/1 An old Somerset- 
shire servant used to say. . ‘ Take cai e. Sir, you’ll put your 
hair out of pnnt ’. 

IV. 16 attrtb, and Cmb,, in sense 1, print- 
mark*, m sense 6, as print-broker) in sense y, as 
print-blurred adj.; in sense 12, as pnnt-coUector, 
-pedlar) print-cuttep, iff) a person occupied in 
cutting prints ; If) a knife for cutting photographic 
prints; print band, handwriting imitating oi re- 
sembling print : so print letters ; print-holder, 
(«) a small frame for holding a photograph or 
engraving; iff) a device for holding a photographic 
prmt fiat or in a desired position (Cend, Dtd^ , 
print-TOom, a room in a museum or the like, 
containing a collection of prints, print-state, 
state or condition of an engraving, resulting from 
the number of impressions that have been previously 
printed; 'pTmt-ianmmeT—print-mtter0)) print- 
wosher, an apparatus for washing photographic 
prints after fixing. See also Pbini-belleb, -shop 
1905 Academy 30 Dec. 1362/1 They have done duty so 
often, that they are now like battered wood-blocks, and only 
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*prujt-blurred, *85* SIwhew Lend, Labour I 374/1 The 
* sprint-brokers *, who sell ‘ gown-pieces ' to the hawkeis or 
street traders. 1880 Wareev Book-plates xii X26 A *piiat- 
col lector, an ex-librist, and a herald i^i in Illusir Lorn 
/lews s Aug (1854) 1 19/9 (Occupatioiui of People) "Print 
colourer, *pnnt cutter^ print mounter 1773 Gotusjr Sioo/s 
to Cou^- IV. Wks. (Globe) 66S/2, I can read your *print 
hand very well i8a6 Miss Mitfosd Village Ser 11. 230 
{My GodfaiAer) The letter in print hand, proper to the 
damsel of six years old 1837 Dickens PtclAv In, It am t 
my father’s wiltin’, *cept this here signatur in *pnat letters. 
1701 Land Gas No. 3694/4 A bng^t-bay Gelding new 
16 hands, a *Prmt.Mark pretty high on the near Buttock 
1804 Burop Mag XLV 360/1 An open saloon, where are 
petty book stalls and *prmt-]^dlar& xgoa Blackio Mag* 
Nov. 616/2 Had * *print-btates * been numbered consecutively 
by the old publisher*;, we should now have graduated price*. 

PAoiogr Ann. 11 . 57 If a circular *pnat.tnininer is 
used, the print, if albumen, can be cut while damp. 1889 
E J Wall Pkotogr a6i [Advt] *C^timu s’ rocking 
■’‘pmt-waaher 189a Pkotogr* Ann 480 Combined Tank 
and Print Washer will accommodate any plate rack up to 
half-plate sue 

Printj a* Now only dial Also Sc* prent. 
[Iq sense 1 peri, pa, pple of Print «. ; cf. quot. 
1513 in sense 2 b, also but possibly 

sometimes attrlb. or adj. use of Paint sb ] 

1 . Printed, 

1475 Bh* Noblesse (Roxb ) 84 Late us .bring for the the 
goloe and silver of coyne and print money that every of us 
senatours and stalls haven 1542 in Aichseologia (1887) L. 
1 46 Itemaprynte inasie boke 1816 Scorr Aniiq xxvi, 
She can spemc like a prent buke, 1864 Mbs Lloyd Ladies 
Pole. ro3 , 1 can’t spake like pnnt books— never could. x 865 
J Young Pictures 64 (E D. D ) Thou comV wi' some prent 
scrap m han’. 

b. Of a ruff ; cf. Paint sh 14 c, Printed i b. 
Nm prints ? newly printed, pressed, or goffered. 

160Q Rowlands Lett Humours Blood (Hunter Cl ) 52 
[The^ are fborth coxnmmg sir, and safe enough Sayes good- 
man Aroker, in his new print ruffe. 

2 . dial Clear, bnght (of moonlight, etc,). 

1736 Pegge KeiUtdsms s*y* (E.D S )• The moon shines 
prmt. X787 Grose Prosnne, Gloss s.v, Pnnt star, or 
moon light 1873 Sussex Gloss*^ PrinUnoonltghi^ - very 
clear moonlight. 1887^ Kent Gloss s v, The night is 
pnnt ; .The moonlight b very pnnt 
Print (print), V. Forms ; 4 prente, 4-5 (6- .Sc.) 
pient, 4-^ pryiit(e, 5 preen't(e, 5-6 pnnte, 6- 
pnnt. ^a,/i^/^,pniLted! Sc 6 prent, 6-prentLt. 
[ME. prciitem^ pnnte^ known from 1350, imp. 
f. the earlier prentt^ Print sb*^ like OF. 

emprUYUtr^ emprehtier^ f enlprienle^ emprevde^ Im- 
TuiNT sb* The vb. corresponds to MDu., Du ^prenten^ 
yiYm.pmttjen ; 't^L&*,LG*prtttleu (whence Da, 
prente^ Sw. prdfda)j also app, f. the corresp. sb , 
MD\i.preftlejpnnle, T)vi.prent, a.OF. 

pnettU^pninit* Cf. also obs. F. printer to com 
or stamp money (1544, Liege, in Godef.).] 

I. General senses. 


1 . trans. To impress or stamp (a surface) with 
a seal, die, or the like j to mark with any figure or 
pattern, impressed or coloured; to brand. Said 
also of footsteps upon soft or yielding ground. 

1340-70 Ahx* * Dtnd. 256 Whan we siheuH sonde wi)j 
]>i sd prented. We kenden ^ couaitise. c X400 Maundev 
(R oxb.) xxv. XX7 pis monee es prynted on bathe be sydes. 
CX466 Sir. J Paston in P* Lett, 11 . 294 The other ijjpottys 
be prentyd with that nerchauntys marke. 1637 G. Iiamiel 
Genius this Isle 26 The Naiades the willing Sand shall 
print. X697 Devoen Virg, Georg* in. 308 He heads so 
light, he scarcely pnnts the Plains. 1708 Loud* Gas 
No. 4421/8 Stoln a black Mare printed in the near 
Hip X730 Gray Ele^ Ji6 4-4 Little footsteps lightly print 
the ground. x8ao W Irving Sketch Bk 1 . 194 A spot 
that has been printed by the footsteps of departed beauty 
x8m CasstWs Techu £duc, IV 246/2 The butter is then 
salted .and then moulded and printed, 
fb.^. To Stamp, biand, stain. Obs. 

C13B0 Wyclif fVks* (18S0) 473 Crist forfendifle hem to 
prynte per soubs to rayebe wi> erjily godis CX440 york 


braue gallant youth, Who is newprmted to this fangled age. 

fo. To com (money). Oos* 

1393 Langl./» PI. C xviii 80 God coueitep nat pe coygne 
{at crist hym-self prentede i 43 a-So tr Htgden (Rolls) 
VIII 26s He caused halpeiiys ana ferthynges to be printed 
and made rownde, 1333 BELLCNDLwXiny iv xaui (S.T.S ) 
11 135 Becaus na siluer was as jit prentit m rome, thay 
wiiBeit grew soymes of brasin money. x^7 Sc, Acts 
Jos VI (1814) III, 29/1 That our Souerane Lord may 
cause prent, and cunje gold and siluer of sic fynes as 
vtheris cuntreis doi& 

2 . To impress or stamp (a form, figure, mark, 
etc.) m or on a yielding substance ; also, by exten- 
sion, to set or trace (a mark, figure, etc.) on any 
surface, by caivmg, writing, or otherwise 

€ xAoo Maundev (1839) v 6a And in that roche is prented 
the forme of his My 14^ in Somerset Med, IVdls (1901) 
318 A basyn and lavor of suoer, myne arraes punted thereon, 
X494 Fabyan Ckroii 3 Lyke fliePrentyse tliathewyth the 
rowgth stone, And bryngeth jt to square, That the mayster 
after may prynte therm his fygures and his story, 1536 
Bellbkocn Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 195 On the ta side of this 
money was prentit ane cioce, and hi-, face on the tothir, 
x6ix Bible Lev, xix, 28 Ye shall not make any cuttings in 
yoiu flesh for the dead, nor print any markes vpon you. 
1658 A. Fox Ifurid Surg, n. xxv. 158 The pfaisters . 
gro^g hard there^would print a hole into the flesh. 1789 
E. Darwin Boi* Card, li. 90 Thrice round the grave 


Circaea prints hei head# i8ia J Wilson Isle of Palms 
III 834 I he child punts many a playful kiss Upon their 
hand*,. 1890 ‘ R Boldrewood ’ Col P^armer{iBgi) 156 If 
you’d only had those patterns printed out slowly and in- 
delibly. ., you'd have known it was no joke [to be tattooed] 
b. To impress (an image, thought, saying, 
etc ) upon the heart, mind, 01 memory ; to fix m 
tlie mind. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusw 851 (900) Euery woid Jiat sche 
of hire herde Sche gan to prentin in h[i]re heile faste 
cx42a 7 Lydg Assembly of Gods x’jZa. Remembre hit well and 
ynte hit in thy mynde xgig Bouglas jEnets iv 1, 8 
_eip in hir breist so wes his figur prent 1563 Homilies n 
Matrimony (1859) 505 This sentence is very meet for 
women to pnnt in them remembrance 1678 Cudworth 
JnieU. Sysi.(>Zj. Contrived by a Perfect Understanding 
Being or Mind which hath every where Printed the Sig- 
natures of Its own Wisdom upon the Matter. 17x704 T 
Brown Imit Tsi Sal* Persius Wks 1730 I 53 Then will 
grey hairs on all thou say’st print awe 1850 1 cnnyson / n 
Mem Ixxix, And hill and wood and field did print The 
same sweet foimsin either mind. 

8. To press (anything hard) into or upon a yield- 
ing substance, so as to leave an indentation or 
imprint Also with tn. 

1388 Wyclif fer ^\xll 44 Prented in shal be the sel 
1S30 Palsgr 666/2 Let me pnnte your scale m a pece of 
waxe, me tbjnketh it is antique axK^x H S in Wyatt* s 
Penit Ps Pielim. Sonn. 15 In princes’ heartb God’s scorn ge 
y-pnnted deep, Ought them awake out of their sinful sleep 
1399SHAKS Hen K, Prol 27 Horses, Printing their prowd 
Hoofes i’ th’ leceiumg Earth. 1697 Dryoen Vug Georg i, 
loi If the Soil be bairen, only scar The Surface, and but 
hghtly print the Share. 1884 Tennyson Beckei ii 11, Only 
the golden Leopard punted in it Such hold fast claws, 
f b^^. To fix in or on (something!. Obs. rare. 
X398 TaEviSA Barth. DeP R viii xiv (Tollem, MS.), pe 
sonne entrynge in to J»at paiti of Jie signe prenteb in his 
bemis more scharpely [on^aenter radios imprumt'] kaii 
he doob in pe eude. 15x3 Douglas JSnets vii. v. 132 His 
sycht vnmovyt to the ei a dyd he prent, 
a Founding To make an impression of in 
a mould with a core-print or with a pattern. 

1895 in Funk's Standard Diet. 
ti To commit (anything) to writing; to express 
in written words ; to inscribe. Obs, 

C1400 Bestr Troy 11772 This poynt is not prynted in 
pioces JxLt are now. CX430 Hymns Virg, 114 The hipest 
lessoun b^t man maylere Yf )7ou baue giace toholde& 
heere. Is playnh pnntid in poulis booke, £1440 York 
Myst xxvL 76 Loo I sir, Jns is a periurye To prente vndir 
penne xsSSShaks Tit. A iv, 1 75 Heauen guide thy pen 
to print thy sorrowes plaine. 

1 5 . To form in a mould ; to cast, shape. Ohs. rare, 
1330 Palsgr. 157 A moulde, to moulde or print a thyng 
in X558 Ward e tr. A kxil Sea * (X568) 110 b, Thinges that 
remain m the tire without melting, wheiein men punt vety 
well all maner of metall. Ibid 114 b, Untill that tuniinge 
downwarde the mouldes, they come out And if in case 
they be not wel punted, you may put them m agayne. 

II. Senses relating to typography, 

6. To make or produce (a book, picture, etc.) by 
the application to paper, vellum, or any similar 
substance, in a press or machine, of inked types, 
blocks, or plates, beaiing characters or designs 
(In printing for the blind, embossed characters, 
without ink, are produced.) 

In this sense enprynie^emprwtie^ is found earlier, and was 
app. at first more in use see Imprint v 
[1474 Caxton Chesse Pief, By cause thys sayd book is ful 
of holsom wysedom. . I haue purposed to enprynte it ] 1511 
Pilton Chirclvw* Acc, (Som Rec Soc.) 62 Item for a new 
processionau punted xvp* 1533 Gau*s Richt Vay 109 
(Colophon) Prentit in Malmw Berne IhoneHochstraten the 
XVI day of October Amo wdxxxui 1360 Daus tr Skt^ 
dane*s Comm, t6o Englishe Bibles were punted at Pans 
1603 Jas. I m Elhs Ong Lett* Ser. i III 78, I sende you 
herewith my booke latehe prentid* studdie and piofitem 
It 1633 Prynne Hisinomasiix To Rdr , They are now 
new-printed m farre better paper than most Octavo or 
Quarto Bibles 1639 Gentilis Sermtds Ingws. (1676) 882 
Things of importance ought equally to be handled, as well 
m those that are Punted, as in those that are to Print. 

F. Brookc tr. Le Blands Trav as He piocuied me the 
Mappe of Babylon, or Bagdet, pnnted upon a Cotton. 
X71X Abp. King in Sm/ds Lett (1767) III 239 The Specia- 
tors are likewise printing in a larger and a smaller volume 
xyia Hearnc Collect. ( 0 . H. S) III. 426 *Tis about half 
printed off. 1780 Lond Gas. No, 5850/3 His Majesty s 
Picture, jpnnted m natural Colouis 8775 Johnson in Bos- 
well Life 10 Oct , Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 
1839 Ure Diet Arts avj The copper plate punting of caheo 
IS almost exactly the same as that used for printing engravings 
on paper from flat jplates 1887 Chicago Advance 19 May 
306/1 She , pnnts it herself with the cyclostyle xgo6 L. 
Giles Mustngs Chinese Mystic 31 The philosopher’s works, 
in Kuo Hsiang’s standard edition, were printed for the first 
time in the year 1005 a. d. 

7 . Said of an author or editor, not of the actual 
printer ; a. To cause (a manuscript, hook, etc.) to 
be printed ; to give to the piess. 

*530 Palsgr, 666/1 Whan wyll you printe your booke, 
mtant vouUz vous fatre vnprvner vosire Ituref i66g 
biuRSiY Marifter^s Mag* vii Aaaaijb, Being desired by 
some Friends .to Print it, 1 have so done 1678 Bunyan 
Author’s Ai»l, Some said, John, print it; others 
said, N ot so } At Iwt I thought, Since you are thus divided, 
I pnnt it Will , and so the case decided. 1789 Burns Capi, 
Gmtf# Paepnn* i, A chxeld’s amang you taking notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prentit 1897 J. W. Clark Bartmtll 
introd. o My fiat idea was to pnnt the Latm text alone 
b. To express or publish m print (ideas, etc). 
1638 Baker tr. Balsads Lett* (vol. II) 23 They thinke it 
not enough to do me wrongs unlesse they print them too 


1678 ViLLiERS (Dk Buckhm ) Rehearsal v (Arb.) 133 I’l be 
reveng'd on them too • I will both Lampoon and pnnt ’em 
too, I gad. X7SX Labelyd Wesim, Br 107 My Intention, 
in Prmting and distributing this Plan is to eaisc the Minds, 
of many Persons 1874 Blackid Self Cult. 17 Young men 
of course may,. have opinions on many subjects, but there 
IS no leason why they should print them. 

f c. To designate in a prmted statement, de- 
scribe in prmt as Obs. rare* 

161X Blaum & Fl King ^ no King in, 11, My safest way 
were to print myself a cowaid c 1646 Milton Ncvj Forcers 
Consc IX Men whose Life, Learning, Faith and puie intent 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, Must now 
be nam'd and printed Hereticks. 

8 wtr. or absol. a. Of a person (in senses 6, 7) 
To exercise the vocation of a pnnlcr ; to employ 
the piess in punting t Pnnt upon^ to pnnt an 
edition of a book immediately after that published 
by (the author or editor), in older to appropnate 
some of the profits {obs*). 

x6go Bcrnhw/Phal IPcei* s Befoie they ventui’d to Print, 
which is a Swoid in the Hand of a Child X7X6 Hearnc 
Collect (OHS) V. 324 Theie may be danger they may 
pi mt upon you, unless you print moie Copies X733 Pore 
Hor Sat u l 100 In durance, exile. Bedlam or the Mint,— 
Like Lee or Budgel, I will ihyme and pnnt, X771 Luckombe 

Hist* Print 25 [Caxton] pnnted Ukewisefoi 

x8oa S\ D. Smit n Wks* (1859) I 13/2 Eveiy 
imagines he gives to the world somelhing 
not before, eitoer in matter or style 

b. Oftype,ablock,aplate. To yield an impres- 
sion on paper, etc c. Of a manuscript or of 
literary matter; To run up or amount in type (to so 
much), rare* 

1886 Tupper My Life as Author 282, I wish tliere was 
space here to say more about all this, but thegieat book 
before me would print up into several volumes 1904 sgih 
Cent* Apr 672 Here scarcely a line has been added but 
the plate splints ’, and the plate began by not pnnting 

9 . irans* To maik (paper, etc.) with jirinted 
characters or designs. 

X787-4I Chambers Cycl* s v. Pfintmg^ The wetting of the 
paper ought to be done two or three days befoie punting it. 

10 . To take an impression from (a forme of type, 
a plate, block, etc.) ; to use m pnnting. 

xyay-^x Chambers C^cl. s*v* Printings En|[ravingseveial 
plates of Sandro Boticello’s design, and printing them off 
this new way. 1839 Bncycl. But (ed 7) XVIII 572/1 
These machines, howevei, aie better adapted to printing 
stereotype plates, to which a cmved form could be given 
1873 Knight Diet MeeJu 1335/2 The stone is then etched, 
washed out, and printed 

11 . To write m imitation of typography ; to form 
(letters) in the style of printed letters ; also absol* 

1837 Dickens Pickw xxxvii, *Mr, Weller, .here’s a letter 
for you ’ * It can’t be fi om the gov’ner*, said Sam, looking 
at the direction. ' He always prints, 1 know, 'cos he leaint 
wntm' from the large bills m the bookin’ offices Mod* A 
little boy, who cannot write yet, has printed me a letter 

III. Technical senses analogous to II. 

12. irmis* To stamp or mark (a textile fabric, 
as cotton or oilcloth), by hand or machinery, witli 
apattein or decorative design in one or more colours. 
Also absol 

1588 Hickock tr. Frederick's Voy 7 b, Goods and mar- 
chandize that come out of the kingdom of Clambaja, as cloth 
of Bumbast white, painted, pnnted, great quantitie of indico 
(etc ]. x6oo in Nichols Progr. Q. Ehz (1823) HI 505 One 
covennge for a Fienchegowne of lawne,embrodered all over 
with fountaines, snaikes, . . and other devise^ upon silver 
chamblet prented 1700 Act it ^ 12 JVtll ///, a xo All Cali- 
coes, pamted, dyed, printed or stamped there [in E. Indies] 
shall not be worn or otherwise used ivitbin the Kingdom of 
England. 17x3 Act xo Awie c. 19 There shall be. .Paid for 
and upon all Callicoes to be so Pnnted, Stained, Painted 
or D^d the Sum of Three Pence for every yard m length . 
X758 Franklin Lett Wks 1887 HI 7 There are also fifty- 
six yards of cotton, printed curiously from copper plates 
1639 Ure Diet Aids 2x4 The manufacturer can print at 
whatever hour he may receive an order. . .Under the patron- 
age of parliament, it was easy, to buy printed calicoes. 

b, Print on (in Cahcopriniing) : to apply (the 
colouring matter of the design) upon the surface by 
printing 

x8m Urd Diet Arts 215 Four different methods are in 
use lor impnnting figures upon calicoes, the fourth is by a 
system of copper cylinders by which two, three, fouq or 
even five colours may be punted on in rapid succession. 
Ibid 222 Some mordants*. liquefy in the course of a few 
days; and being ^t to run in the pnnting-on make blotted 
work. Ibid 24X Pnnt-on the resist to preserve the white 

13 Pottery* To transfer to the unglazed surface 
a decoiative design in colour from paper, or in oil 
from a gelatine sheet or bat, the colour in the latter 
case being dusted on afterwards. With the pottery, 
or the design, as obj. 

1839 Ure Diet* Arts 1017 The old plan of passing the 
biscuit into the muflleafter it had been pnnted. .The [glue] 
cake is .transferred to the surface of the glazed ware 
which it is intended to print. Ibid 1029 M. Saint Amans 
..says the English surpass all other nations in manu- 
facturing a peculiar stoneware.. as also in pnnting blue 
figures upon it. 

14 Pkotogr To produce (a positive picture) by 
the transmission of light through a negative placed 
immediately upon the sensitized surface, or, in an 
enlarging camera, before it. Also with off^ out, 

1851 Hunt Pkotogr* 80 The Printing Process, .It is -a 
negative picture,.. a matrix which is capable of yielding 
a vast number of beautiful imptesmons. I have had as 
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many as fifty printed from one, and I have no doubt that 
as many moie might be obtained fiom it 1851 Talbot in 
Ai/wtatum 6 Dec 1286/a, 1852 Ckemtsi III aaa/i The 
positive pictuies ai e printed off, and fixed 1855 H audwich 
Matu Photogr* Chem 173 It is alway** necessary to print 
the picture some shades daiker than it is intended to lemain, 
x^i^Photogy Aim 49 These papers aie somewhat quickei 
in printingi but the surface wiU not bear the rough tieat- 
ment which coagulated albumen would stand 
b. tntr. Of a negative (with a qualifying adv.) ; 
To produce a photograph badly ^ etc.). 

185s Chermsi III 221/.^ [A negative] which will, as the 
phrase goes, punt well. 1855 Haruwich Photogr Chtm, 
290 As a geneial rule, the best Negatives print slowly 

15 . See Natuee-printing. 

16 . Ccmbs,y in which print- is used atUib, in the 
sense of Pbintiwo Tjbl. as prmt-oloth, cotton 
cloth of the kind suitable for printing, pnnt- 
grotind =* PRiNi’-PiEtD Also prmt-ont paper 
Photegr, ^ printing out paper \ see Peimtng 
vhL sh. d. See also Piunt-eibld, -house, etc. 

1839 Ure Diet Arts 213 Calico punting was unknown 
as an English ait till 1696, when a small punt ground was 
formed upon the banks of the Thames, near Richmond 
x886 Pop. get. Monthly Feb. 4B0 A yard of cotton cloth of 
the kind called print-cloth 1B93 Phoiogr Amu 444 A new 
toning agent said to be supeuor to any yet introduced for 
the toning of albumen or gelatine piiiit-out papers. 

Printable (prmtab’l), a, [f Print v, + -able ] 
Capable of being printed ; lit to be printed, 

1837 Caklyle Pr Rev. III. iv iv, Such ground-scheme, . 
still legible and printable, we shall now . present to the 
leader, x86a Temple Bar Mag. V 293 Leniaire .called 
him names not ptiniable in these prim days, xtor t D 
Campbell m Ai/ien«um^i Oct 583/3 Talfoiiid had printed 
all in the letters that was printable in 1B37 and 1848. 
b. Capable of being printed from rare, 

1885 Mrnick. Exam, 22 Tune Of all the modern 
method'; of producing puntable plates, hehogravure stands 
undoubtedly pre eminent. 

Printed f pn nted), ///. a, [f. Print v. + -ed 1 ] 

1 . Impressed, stamped, marked, f moulded. 

«x483 Caxton Dialogues 12 Of mylke soden with the 

flour Men make printed cakes, 16x6 Suart. & Markh, 
Counify Farms 683 Their dung is printed, grosse, long, 
and knottie. 1742 Coi lins Oriental Eel 11 52 Oft in the 
dust 1 view his punted feet 

b* Said of a niff. In piint (Print sb, 14c) ; 
? with the pleats properly pressed or goffered j cf 
Print a. i b. 

161X B JONSOM in Coryafs Crudities aujb, He [Coryat] 
will shoitfy be reputed a Knowing proper, and well traueld 
scholer, as by his staichd beaid,and printed ruffe may be as 
pioperly inbinuated 16x4 -- Barth Fair in, ii, Mooncalf 
[or a party of Puritan&] A body may read that i* their 
small printed ruffes [1, e. ruffs in small or Geneva print] 

2 . Produced or prepared by typography j bearing 
printed characters ; expressed or published in print, 

X509 Hawes Past. Pleas xiv. (Percy Soc) 53 Whose 
godly name In printed bokes doth lemayne in fame. 2553 
Eokn Treat, l/ewe Ind (Arb.) 5 A shieto of printed paper, 
1665 Orders tfLd, Majfor Loud. 111 De Foe Plague (Rtldg,) 
6a With these usual punted Words, .'Loid have Mercy 
upon us', 1709 Lady M. W Montagu Let to Miss A 
Ivortliy ai Aug., I don't see any violent necessity pf 
Tinted rules iSix DTsracli Amen, Lit, (1867) 215 The 
rbt printed book in the English language was not punted 
in England. 

3. Coloured or figured by a process of printing, 
as cotton goods, carpets, pottery, etc. 

xs 88 [see Print o. 12] 1633 WoTTONiitf/. to SirE Bacon 
3 June in Relig, (167a) 464, Isend you herewith two printed 
Caps., The Caps is a pretty fresh invention of a very easie 
rate; .which may come to some pie tty perfection in the 
ornament of Curtains and Valances of Beds, or in some fine 
historified Table-cloth for a Banquet. *7^^ Franklin 
■^8 xBB; HI. 7 Seven yards of printed doth. X791 Hamili on 
BerthoUePs Dyetngl, Introd. 2 A mode we use for colour 
ing printed linens 1839 Ure Did, Arts 1028 The blue 
printed ware of England has been hitherto a hopeless object 
of emulation in Fi ance »888 Black In Far Lochaber vin, 
I've bought each 0’ them a pn ited cotton gown X900 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 6/5 Pnnted m the medley of colours and the 
designs so long associated with cashmere shawls. 

4 . Reproduced by nature-pnntmg, photographic 
printing, etc 

1858 T, Moore {iiili^ Nature Printed British Fei ns 1859 
[sec Nature printedI 1907 Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 18/2 The 
development of a partially pnnted-out image 

FrinteiSj obs. Sc. form of Prentice. 

Printer 6 prent-; 6 -or, 

-OUT, Sc, -or. [f. Print v , + -er \ So MDu. and 
early moUDvi. preftter, printer.'] 

1 , A person who prints, in any sense of the word ; 
one engaged in impressing or stamping marks or 
designs upon a surface, as a calico-pnnter, and 
(formerly) a coiner. 

xijhReg Privy Council Scot I. ss6 All Meltaris, Forgeani 
and Pren tans within the said cunyehous 1570-x /&</ XIV 8g 
The general! maister cunreour, warrandis, sinkai , meltarw, 
and prentaris of the cunze hous 1704 Colled Voy 
(Churchill) HI. 803/2, 100 Printers of Callicoes 1839 Ure 
Diet, Arts 214 The great disadvantage under which the 
French printers labour is the higher price they pay for 
cotton fabrics, above that paid by the English printers. 
x8S3 Dickens Let, in Daily Nems 12 Jan (1899) s^, I hope 
we shall never terminate onr business engagements until 
that printer in stone, who will have to be em^oyed at last, 
shall set * Finis ' over our last binding m boards 1 
b. spec, Oue whose business is the printing of 


books, etc.; the owner of a printing business 
(formeily usually identical with a publisher), a 
workman employed in a printing-office. 

1S04 Staiitia in Parltamenio ((Colophon), Empiented at 
London by me Rycharde Pynson, Squyer and Prenler 
unto the Kynges noble grace 1509 Hawes' Conv Swearers 
go (Colophon} Enprynted at London by Wynkyn de Worde, 
lynter vnto the raoost excellent prynce&se my lady the 
ynges giaundaine £*1320 Duvbar Poems l\iii 220 
Pryntouns, payntouns, and potingari*! 1532 More Con/iit 
TindaleNkf 499/1 Of that writing that remayneth, some 
corrupted hi writers, some by pienters 1570 Lemns 
M antp, Vocahul Tjfjy A Punter, chalccgt aphm 1596 D \l- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist Scot, x. (S T b ) 468 ihay consult 
to hinder bis labour, to tak Mr. Ninian, to punise the 
prenter 16x3 Purchas Ptlgmnage (1614) 14 wee can no 
moie ascribe these things to chance, than a Pnnteis Cas.eof 
letteis could by chance fall into the right composition of 
the Bible which he printeth, 01 of Homers liuds X770 
JiimusLett 1. r To the Punter of the Public Advcitisei, 
i86v Bbanoc& Cox Did .S'tf ,etc. III.69/aCa\ton’stTOes,as 
well as those of most of the eaily pnnters, were the (jothic, 
or black letter characters 

2 . An instillment or appliance used for printing, 
n, A telegraphic printing instrument ; b a photogiaphic 

negative in its pimling capacity; o vtcchantcalpunier^ 
a name for a typewnter (U S) 

1890 Haiper's Mag. Feb 43 Vi Edison's various devices 
in his old stock printer have formed the hasib of all later 
variations on that sort of instrument, 1890 Cent Did s.v 
Motor, Motor printer^ a pnnting telegraph in which the 
mechanism is moved by electric, steam, or other motive 
power. X905 Westm. Gaz. it Mar 14/2 It is not always 
the negative which looks best which is the best printer 

3 . Trade, A cotton cloth made to be printed 
on; prmling-clotb. 

X864 J, S Buckle Mmiuf Covipend, p. ix, 36 inches wide 
Camui ic Printer, 50 yai ds long, 2883 Daily News 25 June 
2/7 Cotton Goods Mexicans, T cloths, and printers are 
generally dull, with occasional sales at a slight decline. 

4 . aitnb, and Comb, chiefly appositive, ‘that is 
a printer* (sense i yd)i2&prinier^aut]ior,-joHrnahst, 

1663 Gerbicr Counsel 105 Printer setteis will commit 
faults, as appeals by the Errataes at the end of books z888 
Pall Mall C. 13 Sept 5/2 Caxton and Wynkyn de Woide 
command large sums, and so of many other printer- 
authors who combined both professions in those primitive 
times when labour was undivided. 2906 A themeum 25 Aug 
209/3 lu the Community of Printer-Bookselleis was 
sanctioned by the king [of France]. 

b. With printers', as printer’s devil = Devil 
5 a ; printer’s flower = Flower sb.gc; printer’s 
imprint I mprint sb* 3 ; printer’s mark, a 
monogram or other device used by a printer as 
a trade-mark. o. With pnitierd^ as prtnterd fat 
( « Fat sb 2 3 b), ink (see Inx sb.l- x)^pie (see Pie 
j^. 4 ), ream (see REiVM sb,^\ rollery varnish , 
printers’ bible (see quot.) , printers’ gauge = 
GAuaBj*^. 12. 

xlM Home Mag. 31 Dec 37B/2 The so called * ^Printers’* 
Bible, which contains the . misreading ' Pnnters have 
ersecuted me without a cause * (Psalm cxix 161), ‘printers ’ 
eing substituted for ‘ princes 1763 H. Rose m Fam, 
Rose Ktlravock (Spald Club) 438 Harassed every morning 
by the sprinter’s devil 1782 Mme D'Arblay Ld, to 
Mrs. Thf ale 24 Apr., I think I could submit to be printer’s 
devil, to get a sight of the next volume. 1873 H Spencer 
Sind, Social, (1882} 127 The hand implements used by 
* printer’s devils ’ fifty years ago. 1898 9th Ser. II 

33/1 Type occupying exactly three-sevenths of the open 
page, the remaining four-sevenths being * Sprinter's fat', 
z8ao Ure Diet Chem. (1823) 506/2 Good Sprinters* ink 15 
a black paint, smooth and umfoim in its composition 1838 
Penny Cycl, XII, 478/1 Printers’ ink may he consideied 
as a block paint, writing ink .. as a black dye. ^ 

Plence Printerdom, the ‘world’ of printers. 

X903 Brit 4* Col Punter 19 Nov. 4/1 The list of present 
entrant*! is being spread abroad through printerdonu 1904 
Ibid 10 Mar. 13/3 There are enough titled men in printer- 
dom to give a little point to a story^ [etc.] 

Printery (pn’ntari). Chiefly U, S, [f. piec ; 
see -ERT Cf impninery ] 

1 . A printing-office. 

1638 H. Peters m 4 Mass. Hist. Coll VI. 90 Wee have 
a printery here 1637 W. Rand ti Gassendi's Life Pen esc 
11. 28 He would cause the Vatican Printery to be set on 
work again. 1864 Webster, Prinieiyi also, sometimes, a 
printing-office 2894 N Bni, Daily Mail 7 Sept. 2 Ihe 
American Government, and some of our colonies, had 
established Government prmteues. 

2 . A cotton-pnnting factory; Print-work i. 

X846 in Worcester citing Pitkin. 1903 Fabian News 

XIII. 34/a [He] was head of a big calico printery 

+ Pri'nt-field. Obs, [£ Print v + Field sb.] 
An establishment for punting and bleadiing 
calicoes ; = Print-work i. 

1799 J Robertson Agnc, Perth fbv Pnntfields for staining 
cotton cloth have been established at Cromwel haugh, 
Huntingtower, Stortnont-field and TuIIoch x6od Gazetteer 
Scotl (ed. a) 138/1 The banks of the Leven. are covered 
with numerous bleachfields, printfields, and cotton-works. 
1839 Ure Did. Arts 214 One of his foremen .worked for 
a year in a punt field in Lancashire, i 

t Prini-hLOUse. Obs [f. Print v. + House j^.] 

1 . s» Printing-house. 

1629 Wadsworth Pilgr iii 13 Father Wilson, ouerseer of 
the Print-house. 1668-p Wood Lt/e (O H. S ) IV. 81 
Mr Ddgardno, who lived in the house now the little print- 
house. xvxx Hearne Colled, (O.HfS.) HI* sax They are 
about pulling down our Print-House 

2. Aint house, +a. A cotton-printing &ctory 
b. A house of business selling prints (Print 6). 


X839 Ure Did Arts 242 Filters for the colour shop of 
a print house are best made of wool 

Printing (pri'nluj), vbl, sb [f. Print v + 
-ing 1.] The action of the veib Print, in vaiious 
senses ; an instance of this 

X398 Trevisa Barth De P R v. lu (Tollem. MS }, In 
comparison to he forniest party [of the biain] he be meiiely 
haide, bat jie prentynge of shappis [orig forma tmpressio\ 
and of Iiknesse be perinne h® longer holde Ibui xiv. 11. 
(Bodl MS ), pe priiitinge of ])e bonne bemes is stienger in 
lowe places paune in hi3e c 1450 Goihiow Reg 542 She 
strengthed hit with the piyntyng of her seale 1532-3 Act 
24 Hen, VII I ^ c. 13 No manne vnderthe degree of a barons 
bonne shall weare any manei embrodeiy, prickyng or 
printing with golde, siluer, or sylke 1728 Df Fol Plan 
hng Commerce 296 It is but a few Years ago since no such 
thing as painting 02 printing of Linen or Callicoewa&knoivu 
in England 1835 E Baines Hist Cotton Manitf 257 In 
some parts [of the East] block printing is wholly unknown. 
1839 Ure Diet, Arts 1029 Unsized papei fit for printing 
upon stoneware 1904 Daily Ckren 22 Oct 4/4 Finger- 
printing, first suggested and piactically applied by Sir 
William Heischel, of the Indian Civil Service 

b. Ill Typography (See Print v, 6.) 

X530 Palsgr 258/2 Prmtyng of bokes, tmpi ession a 1548 
Hall Chron,^Hen VI 170b, In which season [CX457] the 
craft of Prmtyng was fiist inuenled in the citie of Mens in 
Germanie, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 438 Their 
printing is not by composing the letteis as with vs, but . 
they make for eneiy leafe a Table or boord, with diaracterb 
oil both sides 1771 Luckombe Hist Print 30 Caxton 
distinguished the books of his printing by the following 
paiticular device. 1837 Hallam HtsU Lit (1843) ^ ui. 

1 19 148 The mvealion of printing, from moveable letteis, 
has been refeiied by most to Gutenheig, a native of Menu. 

0. In Photography, (See Print v, 14 ) 

1853 Family Herald 3 Dec 310/2 The printing of posi- 
tives Will take from three or four minutes to one hour aiul 
a half, according to the sun 1855 Hardwicii Man Phoiogt 
Chem 2B9 Photogiaphic Pnnting A. The exposuie to 
light, 01 printing, properly so called — B. The fixing and 
colouring [etc J 1893 Phoiogr Ann, 49 These papei s aie 
somewhat quicker in printing. 

d, atinb. aad Comb, as pnnhng'hammer, 
-maiejial, pad^ process ^ ’roller^ -works, in 
Typogr, as pnnling-ktter, plate, -room, -tool, 
-type', in cotton-prmtrag, as printing-shop \ m 
pottery-pTinting, as printing-colour ; in Photogr , 

printing negative*, printing-body; see 
quot. ; pnnting* oloth, cotton clotli made specially 
foi printing; printing-cylinder, in some pnnting- 
machines, the cylinder by which the paper is 
pressed on the flat forme of type, the impression 
cylindei ; prmting-drum, a revolving drum in 
a printing-machine serving to guide the paper; 
printing- frame {Phoiogr.) \ see quot. 1875; 
t printing-irone, implements for coining ; prxnt- 
mg-macMne, a piinting-press of the kind used 
for prmtmg rapidly and on a large scale, generally 
one m which mechanical power is employed; 
t printing-mould, ?a set of matrices for type: 
see Mould sb,^ s, Matrix 4; printing-paper, 
{a) paper used for printmg on; {b) in Photogr, 
sensitized paper on which pictures are printed (also 
pnnting-out paper, abbrev. P. 0 . P.) ; printing- 
wheel : see quot. 

^ 1839 Ure Did, Arts 1015 Three kinds of glazes are used 
in ^ffordshiie; one .for the finer pipe-clay ware to receive 
impressions, called Sprinting body. iw^Dcaly News 22 Oct. 
7/x Cotton goods '‘^Printing cloth quiet, and rather un- 
steady X839 Ure Did Arts 1015 As to the stoneware . 

It IS covered with a glaze composed of 13 parts of the 
sprinting colour fiit 1790 Patent Specif No. 1748, A is 
the Sprinting cjdinder covered with woollen cloth, 1839 
Ure Diet Arts 1036 The paper is thus conducted from the 
first pnnting cylinder F* to the second cylinder G. Ibid 
1037 Then encompassing the left hand side and under 
poition of the "^punting drum it passes in contact with 
the lolleis. 1855 Hardwick Man Phoiogr Chem. 159 
With sensitive paper, the picture will look well on its fint 
removal from the sprinting frame 1875 Knight Did Meek , 
Pnntuigf ante, . a quadrangular shallow box in which 
sensitize paper is placed beneath a negative and exposed 
to the direct rays of the sky or of the sun Ibid. iZotJx 
The type-wheel is continuously rotated by an independent 
motor, the circuit of the ■’’printing-hammer being closed 
when the letter is opposed to the pnnting-pad Z53X Acc 
Ld High Tnas. Scotl. VI 49 For bering of the kist with 
the *prenting irnis to the abbay 1538 Elvot Dtd.% Tndi- 
Cftla, a ladelT, a pryrtyngeyron, wherwith vessell ismarked. 
1771 Luckombe Htst, Print, 227 The Sizes of *Printing 
Letter would not perhaps have been earned lower than Bre- 
vier x8^ Anthonfs Photogr Bull, H 267 Good'*printing 
light, 1858 Simmonds Did. T* ode 302/2 Hand-presses are 
now for the most part superseded m large establishments 
by steam presses, generally called •^printing-machines. 
X664 Atkyns Oiig. Printing i lliomas Bourchier, 
Arcn-Bishop of Canterbury, moved the then king (Hen. 
the 6th) to use all possible means for procuring a ^Printmg- 
Mold ..to be brought into this Kingdom. 1856 Prod. 
Chef ft. in Orr's Ctre, Set 206 For the pioduction of a 
’’printing negative 1904 DaNy Chrou aS Apr 8/4 The 
sensitive paper— ordinary gelatino-chloride '•‘■pnntiiigout 
paper answers well. 1875 ^Printing pad [see Printing ham- 
mer]. x^ Webster, *Pnnitng-paper, paper to be used 
in ffie printingof books, pamphlets, &c x^s JBotkamlfy's Il- 
ford Man. Photogr. App i64Thepnntingpaper ofthefuture. 
X905 Westm, Gaz. 11 Mai. 14/2 Close contact between 
negative and pnnting-paper 177* Patent Speef.fio, 1007 
The top printing roller and iron levers must then be raised. 
1^ W* Gordon Foundry 168 Pnnting a Cotton. Gown, . 
The inner roller revolves m the colour, and distributes it 
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over the prmtiDj^ roller, which m its tarn presses against the 
eliding doth 1839 Ure Dwt Arts 215 TTie ’•prinang shop 
IS an obioog apartment. 1883 ^Pnntmg Tools Isee Printing* 
house]. 1875 Kmght Diet Meek., ^Pnnttnff'wheef, one 
used in paging or numbering machines or in ticket pnnting 
machines, 

Pri Tt ht-ng j ppl a [fl Pbint v , + -iitq 2 ] 'That 
prints, m vanous senses of the vb. 

1856 Mrs Brobhing Aur, Lttgk v 8oj 'Ah', Said Z, 
* my dear Lord Howe^ you shall not speak To a pnnting 
woman » ho has lost her place complunents, As if she were 
a woman'. *875 VirnGHT Diet. Prt^tng-UUgraj>Ji, 

an electrO'maguetic telegraph which automatically recoids 
tiansmitced nieesages The term is. however, generally 
aralied only to those which record in the common alphabet, 

Pri'UtlUg'-lLOTlse. Now only A build- 
ing in which pnnting is carried on, a pnnting-office. 

Piiniing House Square, a small square in London, the 
bite of the office of the Times newspaper , hence irons/ 
1576-7 Reg Privy Couucil ‘>cot II 583 The prenting hous 
andnecessarisapperteningthairto X594T.B JLaPrvnaud 
Fr. Acad, ii 337 Eaery one abideth m bis otvne office as 
is to bee seene in the printing house. 1683 Moxok Mesitu 
Exeix, Printing 11. f 1 They say, Such a One has set up 
a Fnnting'House, thereby they mean he has furnish'd a 
House with Printing Tools. 1721 Amherst Terras Ftl. 
No. IX (1754) 5z Of all the sumptuous edifices which of late 
years have shot up in Oxford, and adorn'd the habitation of 
the muses, the new pnntmg-house stnkes me with par- 
ticular pleasure and veneration, x8^ Emerson Trouts, 
Tunes Wks. (Bohn) IL 1x7 The perfect organization in its 
printing-house 

Pri'xiting-iiik« The ink used in printing, 
printers’ ink , fig pnnted matter, print. 

1626 Marvell. 3 Ir SviirJee 9 Such [books] as are writ to 
take out the Blots of Printing-Inke, 1765 Diet, Arts ^ Sc 
b, V. Black printing Ink for engraving on Copper. X875 
Use Diet. Arts II gi6 Printing Ink. .is essentially a com- 
bination of lamp-black with oil. X904 Athenaeum ai May 
657/3 Amid all this flood of pnnriug.mk English students 
have had to wait till now for any connected and detailed 
account of this new branch of physics. 

Comb 181^ J.B ADCOCK Am 37 Pnnting-ink makers 

Fri*ntil£g^fB.ce> An establishment in which 
the printing of books, newspapers, etc. is earned on. 

18x7 Oxford Guide 79 The Qaxendon Printing Office x8(li4 
A McKay HisL KilmamoeJt 159 His pnnting-oiEce, in 
which the poems of Burns were first put Into type. 

Pri'ntixLg-preSS. An instrument or machine 
for pnnting on paper, etc , from types, blocks, or 
plates , — Peess 135 sometimes restneted to 
a hand-press, as distinguished from a prmting- 
machim, worked by machmery, with cylinders 
X588 [see Press sh^ 13]. Culpepper Rtoet /«f Advt , 

At his Shop at the sign of the Fnndng-Press m Cornhil, 
neer the Exchange 17x4 Mandemlle Fob Bees (1735) 1 
358 Would you. break down the Printing Presses, melt the 
Founds, and bum all the Books in the Idand? 1861 Mus- 
GRAVS By roads 127 It is only because chronicleis were 
scarce, and printing-presses unknown, in those times, 
aitrib 2683 Moxow Mecfi Exerc., Prinitng xi F 1 The 
Worms for Pnnting-Press Sj^dles 
Printiz, obs. form of Pjibiitiob. 

Fruitless (pa ndds), a ^adv.) [See -less ] 

1 . Making or leaving no pnnt or trace. 
xSxc Shaks. Tewp v. i. 34 Ye, that on the sandb with 
^ntlesse foote I>oe cba:>e the ebHng-Neptune, and doe fie 
him When he cornea backe. 1634 Mili on Comus 897 Whilst 
from off the waters feet Pbus 1 set nw pnntless feet O’re 
Cowslips Velvet head. 1855 O Wi. Holmes Poems 70, 
I heard the spirits' prtntless tread, And voices not of eaithfy 
sound. 

2 That has received, or that retams, no print. 

«X797 Mary Wollstonccf Posth. IVhs (1798] IV, z6o 


feeling of pam. 1874 B Tavlor ii iv, Wandering 
birds .Strike their way across the printless air. 

B. Without leaving, or without receiviner, 
a pnnt ^ 

X79a WoL^ (P. Pmdar) Odes to Kwi Long ni. vii, Let 
me widow b and the orphan's tear Fall printless on thy 
heart as on a stone. x8i8 Milman Rmmr 108 The moss 
smngs pnntless up beneath her feel 
Fn'Ht-se Uer. A peison who sells prints 
(PnHfT sb 13) or engravings. 

5 ®* 4685/4 by C Biowne, Pnnt and 
IMap-Sellei. 1818 CobbettPaZ Reg XXXIII 688 He con- 
nived at a pnnt-seJler's carrying away a great many valuable 
pnntsi. x8s7 Ruskin Elem Drevmng u, 139 Any printbellers 
WM have foh^ of old drawings, or facsimiles of them. 

Pri Ut-shop. A priut-sdler*s ^op. 
a X697 Aubrey i^ives (1808) I. 407 To take viewes, land- 
skapes, buildings, etc , which wee see now at the prmt 
hhopps X780 r. JDavies Garrick H xlii 186 An engiifvinff 
of her IS still to be seen in the print-shops 2850 Jeph 
BOM Britiai^ xiv, 310 Circular frames, which revolved 
afwr the manner of those in the pnnt-shops 

Pwat-work. [/. Phint sb + Woek sd.] 

1 . (Now nsnally pnniwerks, often const as smg ) 
A iacfoiy in which cotton fabrics are printed, 

183s Urc P/utos Mcuiuf. 400 Employed in the drying, 
room of a calito piint work, 1844 G. Dodd Textile Maimf 
11 54 A large punt-woik. consists of several distinct depart- 
ments, such ^ the mechanical department, the chemical 
departmen t, the artistic or designing department, the printing 
»S.p.. 5 /.lLag,f 

^ ^ttermg imitating pnnted characters rai e. 

Mitford Village Ser i. 68 {Lucy) But nevei 
waB MS so illegible as the print-work of that sampler. 
JcTintyoe, obs. form of Pbewihce, 


PriodOUt (pwi'^dpnt), a. ZooU [f. mod.L. 
JPrtodSfi, (Cuvier), generic nam^ f. Gr, 

upi-eiv to saw + oSobs, odour-- a tooth, later altered 
to Pnonedon, f. irpfwy, irpioM- a saw, whence 
PRIONODOET ] Saw-toothed a. Belonging to the 
genus Prtodon {Pnodontes, Pncmdon\ or me sub- 
Simily PnomdonUnx, of armadillos (the kaba- 
lassous), characterized by very nuuieious teeth, set 
closely like the teeth of a saw. b. Applied to 
a form of the mandibles m stag-beetles, havmg 
the projections or teeth small and closely set, 

18^ OwEM Skel 4 Teeth m On^s Ctre Sc I Oig Nat 
378 The pnodont armadillo has ninely-eighc teeth X883 
Atkenaeuni 29 Dec. 870/3 Four veiy di&tmct phases of 
development m their mandibles, which the author proposed 
to term, 'pnodont*. * amphiodont 'mesodont*, and'telo- 
dont ’ 1899 Cantor Nat Hist VI 193 In each species 

[of Ltucuudae (stag-beetles)] these variations [of the man- 
diblesjfall intodistmct states, so that entomologists describe 
them as ' foinis the laigest developments being called teleo- 
dont, the smallest pnodont 

fPnol, obs. form of Paib-botai 
X776 Mrs. Harris in Piiv. Lett. Zd. Matmesbuiy (1870) 
I 341 If the highest has a piiol of aces all the company 
give five guineas each 

JJ Prion (prar^n). Ornith [modL., a Gr. 
itpiosv a saw.j 'A genus of Petrels established by 
Laedp^de, on account of the denticulated or 
serrated edges of their mandibles, and used as an 
Enghsh word by many writers’ (Newton Dut. 
Birds) ; a savv-billed petrel 
Prioaodont (proiipm^dpnt), a. (sb.) Zool. [f. 
mod,L. Pnonodon, or f, Gr. Trpicuv, irpiov- a saw + 
^SotJs a tootii* see Pbiodont.] Having teeth 
seriated or resembling the teeth of a saw. 

a. Of an armadillo =^iodont a, as xd a prionodont 
armadillo, a kabalassou b Of a civet cat Belonging 
to the genus Prionodon or subfamily Pf tonodoniime (the 
linsangs), having only one tubercular molai on each side in 
each jaw, as sO a prionodont civet cat, a hnsang c 
Transversely plicated, as the hinge of the bivalve shells of 
the group Prtonodesmacea. 2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Prior (praioj), sb. Eorms: 1-3 prior, 4-6 
priOTir, -e, pryoiir, (5 priowr, pryo(u)p, 
pryowre, prior), 6- prior. [Late OE. prior, 
a. L. prior, -dr-em former, superior (see next), in 
med L as sb the supenor or chief officer of a 
society, spec, a prior; in ME. reinforced by OF. 
pnur (12th c, in Hatz.-Darm), (mod.F. 

pneiir), whence the ME. form pnour, etc. In 
sense 2 b ad. It priors ] 

1 . A supenor officer of a religions house or order, 
a. In an abbey, the officer next under the abbot, appointed 
by him to exercise certain authority, maintain discipline, 
and preside over the monastery in his absence (prior 
clausiral\\ in a smaller or daughter monastery the resident 
supenor {prior conventual) In monastic cathedrals, in 
which the Bishop took the place of Abbot, the Prior was 
working head of the abbey. In some large foreign 
ahbej^, e,g, Cluny and Fdcamp, there were seveial priors, 
the chief of whom was called Grand Prior b The 
superior or head of a house of Canons Regular (Augustinians, 
Anoasians, and onginally Premonstratensians). C. Also 
the supenor of a house of Friars. 

Grai^ Prior, the commander of a priory of the Knights of 
5 t. John of Jerusalem, or of Malta. 


■ TT Tr L — mynsties a iras 0 E. Ckroiu 

au rio/ Binulf pe ®r wees prior on Cantwarbyrig, axxgx 
Iota, an ixag Pa pnores, miineces and canonias ba wsroii 
®" ccllas on Engla land, cxzgo S Eng, Leg. 1 . 

219/642 And f>e prior with procession to be Sate comez 
C 133 ® R Brunne Chron. JVace 7065 He asked leue atte 
priour To speke wy> Constant e 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 
m. 350 pei [friars] ordre Ietti> >es, but xif bei han her 
pnoura leeve. xaM CaL Anc Roe Dublin (1889) I. 287 
i he Pnowrys of the fowre Oiderys of Freyerys, e X47X 
i. Wr-Wulcte78o/J^ff„>„4“jS, » 
li^RD Confnt Ttndeue n 532 In the same house 

PeSimb piyour 1570-6 Lambarde 

j^eramo Kent (i8aQ 270 ^uience his successor, brought 
Awnks mto the house, the head whereof was called a Prmr, 
which woorde..was m deede but the name of a seconde 
officer, Dicause the Bishop himselfe was accomoted the very 
Abbat 1703 Land. Gaz No 3918/1 The GraSd Prior is at 
piesent wife the Duke of Vendobme, his Brother x7o6 
J Aliens, were certain Pnors bom in France, 
that had the Government of Monastenes founded for out- 
Engird X706 ti; Dupids Eccl Hist 
of illif 379 The general Chapters, or fee Visitors 

or the same Orders, shall appoint Pnors-claustral, or Sub- 
ii'nors, in the Puories in which there is a Convent, to 
and Spiritual Government 

Chambers CVc 4 s. v , In the monastery of St. Denys, thSe 
^eanaently five priors, the first whereof was called the 


93 Still the cittizens had theire wonted Magistrate called 
Gonfalonieie, and theire Pnour of Justice, 1748 Earth- 
quake of Pent L 60 Ihe Court of Commerce is the Consul- 
ship, where a Prior and two Consuls preside [183a tr, 
Ststnondt*s ItoL Rep x 224 His son Cosmo, born in 1389, 
was priore in 1416.] 1878-83 Villari Life Hr Times Machta- 
velh (1898) II xiv, 398 The woiking classes placed the Priors 
of the Guilds at the head of the Goveinment 
1 3 A superior. (After L prior m Vttig. John 1. 1 5,) 
C1380 WvcLiF Senn. Sel Wks I. 75 He is to come after 
Joon, al if he be Joouis pryour Ffor he was not made 
bifore loon in tyme. for loon spekiji of fori>erbede of man- 
hede of Cnst bifoie loon in grace, and also in worbynes 
Ibid 77 After me is to comen a man, be whiche is made 
bifore me, foi he was anoon my piiour [cf Vnig John 1, 15 
quia prior me erat] 

1 4 . The first or greatest j the chief. Obs, 

2644 Bulweb Chiron. 127 Plato, the Fiior of all ancient 
Philosophers. 

6 Commerce The head of a firm Now rare. 
1853 MitLHOUsn Distofi. Ingl-Ital, Pi tor (com.), socio 
pnncipale, diiettore 2865 Cttcular </ Messrs, 

A, Gibbs Hr Sons, We beg leave to inform you that we have 
this day admitted as partner in our House Mr Geoige Louis 
Monck Gibbs, nephew of our prior. 1908 Mormng Post 
I Jan , Messrii Antony Gibbs and Sons announce that tliey 
have admitted into partnership the Hon. Geiald Gibbs, son 
of their piior, Lord Aldeiiham 
Hence Pri'ovacsr, the office of prior : « PiilOB- 
ATB I ; Pri'oral a., of or pertaining to a prior. 

189s E. Marg. Thompson Hist Someisei Caitkusians 71 
St Hugh’s immediate successor in the pnoracy was Bovo 
1882 AiJunaeum 30 Sept 427/3 The Abbot of Bath, who 
thereto had at once erected a piioial cell 
Prior (prai ai), a, (tjitfe.) [a. 1 ,. prior former, 
earlier, elder, anterior, superior, more important, 
f OL. piep pri before.] Pieceding (in time or 
order) , Ccarlzei, formei , anterior, antecedent. 

27x4 R Fiddus Pritci Due 11 38 Whether we become 
partakeis of it by a prior oi au after consent. X754 Edwards 
Freed Will ii. 11. (1762) 39 That is what is meant by a 
Thing’s being prior in the Order of Nature, that it is some 
Way the Cause oi Reason of the Thing, with Respect to 
which It IS said to be prior, 1765 Blacksionl Comm L 
XV 136 The first of these legal disabilities is a prior 
maniage. 179 x Washington Let Writ 1892 XIL 17 The 

... .... ’titles - - 


necessity of attention toj:hpse duties 1856 Miss 

tory c 

Paper Curr II x; 


h/ax xi, I was fully acquainted with all 

186s H r 


lod, 3 In 

wi ilili honorary and titular 

head, while fee true head of the house was the Prior. 

A. a. In foreign countries, the title of the elected 
Bead or a guild of merchants or craftsmen, b. 
i^he title of a chief magistrate m some of the 
former Italian lepublics, e g Florence • cf Pbiob- 
ATE I b Obs exc Hist. 

ij b, The Merchants 
a out of fee Said number three 

f ^ Consulls, to remaine in their j 

authoritieforoneyeare. c 1618 Moryson /*« iv, vi (190S | 


Mulock y ^ 

the prior history of her inmates 1863 H* Phillips Amer, 
Paper Curr II 22 The meeting in the prior year was under 
different circumstances, 
b. Const, to, 

27x4 R. FiDDi^s PracU Disc ii 37 The sin is prior to and 
independent of the action 2739 Humd Hum Nat. i 11 
(1874) I 3x6 Our simple in^ressions are prior to their 
conespondent ideas. 1774 J. Bryant II 263 Tbe-^c 

rites are said to have been far prior to the foundation of 
Rome. Jones in Hihoert /ml July 747 They 

come m obedience to a necessity prior to their own will 

B. as ad:v, with to : Previously to, before. 

1736 Butler Anal Intiod,, Wks 1874 L 6 There is no 
piesumption against this piior to fee proof of it. 1766 Mrs 
S Pennington Lett. I 127 It exi&ted prior to the formation 
of these bodies 2826 G. S. Faber Dijfic Romanism (1853) 
1 16 Ihrior to the year 1215, a man might be peifeclly 
orthodox, who denied Transubstantiation, if he held Con- 
substantiatiou. 1875 Scrivlner TextN. Test. 6 [It] 
seems, pnor to expeiience, very improbable, 

Priorate (prsi 6r^t). [ad, late L. priordl-us 
(Tertull.) priority, preference, in me( 3 .L. the office 
of prior, a priory, f pnor Priob a, * see -atb 1.] 

1 . The office and dignity of a prior; also, the leim 
of office of a piior : a of an ecclesiastical pnoi. 
ci^Apol Loll SI Wat euer clerk takij> priorate, lehgioun, 
Insfeophed, or digmte of J>e kirk. 1737 M. Johnson ui 
Bibl. Popoj^ Brit, (1790) in. 68 Sir John Weston, m whose 
^lorate this exchange was made or confirmed 177S Warion 
Hist Eng. Poetry xxiv II. iia Benoit’s successour in the 
priorate of saint Genevieve was not equally attentive to the 
dwciphne^d piety of his monks 1854 Milman Z/r/ Chr, 
HI. 303 That ^cendmg ladder of ecclesiastical honours, the 
primate, the abbacy, the bishopric^ fee metropolitanate. 

b. The dignity of pnor m the Florentine re- 
public . see Pjrioe sb, ab. 

xBiB Coleridge in Lit, Rem (2836) 1 . 86 Mcmbeis of this 
family [fee Pidci] were five times elected to the Fuorale, 
<me of fee highest honouisof the republic. 287* Xaiwell 
Dm^ Prose Wks 1890 IV 130 Jitot before his assumption 
« pnorate, however, a new complication had arisen 
M. Creighton Hist Ess i (1902) x6 This priorate 
Dante calls the source of all his woes 

2 . A pnory ; also, the inmates as a community. 
^}749 Hist Windsor vm toy TheManour, ot Priorate of 
Mundane, in the County of Hereford with all and singular 

*76* tr BusthiH/s Sysi. Get^ IV 264 
tJemleem, a priorate, or college of regular canons of the order 
^ Au^gusUne. 1829 Southey in Q Rev. XLI an An 
address from the priorate of the order of Malta to the 
» spoken by one of their Commendadores. 
iv44o.i< Maitland DeurkAgesyr^ On his return be found 
that nis uncle was dead, and that fee see of Fnsmgen, as 
vwl as his o\ra pnorate, was filled by a successor. 

Bmore, obs, vanant of Pbioby, 

Prioress (prsrbres). [ME a. OF prioresso, 
pneuresse (13th c. in Godcf ) =» med.L, pridnssa 
(^ 1^35 m Abelard): see Pjmob sb and -BSsi] 
A nun holdmg a position tinder an abbess similar 
to a claustral prior; also, one governing her own 
nonse like a conventual pnor : see Pbiob sb, i. 

j?x^ 54 Edntu^ x6i in S Eng, Leg, 1 . 436 Bo)je his 
sustTM. Nonces he made >ere. ^ eldtEe was setbjie prior- 
^e oHw lauedies ech-on. 1303 B. Bhonne Handl, Synne 
7808 pyr com to hym, for bys godenesse, A Dtmne, y wenc 



PBIOBESST. 


PBISCIAE, 


a OTjrores. e 1386 Chaucer Prol ixB Ther was a Nonne 
a Frioiesse That of hir smylyng was ful symple and coy* 
CX440 Prompt Parv 413/a Pryowresse,jJ«^r*sff£j. 1535 in 
LeiU Sup_press. Monastmes (Camden) 91 The two pnoies«?es 
wolde not confesse this,.. nor none of the nunnes* 1603 
Shaks Meets for M i, iv, ii When you haue vowd, you 
must not speake with men. But in the presence of the 
Pnoiesse 1759 Johnson Rasselas xlix, [She] wished only 
to fill It with pious maidens, and to he made prioress of the 
Older, x8o8 Scoit Manmon ii, xix, Tynemouth's haughty 
PiLoress x^xOBiKiK.HtsUEng*Ltt I 301 Withhow genuine 
a courtesy he first addresses himself to the modest Clerk, 
and the gentle lliady Piioress, and the Knight 

tPri*oressy. Sc. Obs. [f, prec. + -r,] A 
nunnery or convent presided over by a piioress 
157s in McCrie Zt/^ A Melvtlle (i 8 ig) I. isonoiet His 
hicnes chalmetlan and factor to the said priorissie of the 
Sems 1633 Sc Acts C/ias / (1817) V 164/x It is fund 
That the iicht of snpeuoiitie OH all lands perteining to 
quhatsumevci abbacies pryones piyoressis fete:] peitenis to 
his Majestie, 

tPrrorhede. Obs, mre-\ [f. Pnion 
•hedCy -HEAD.] Priorsljip; pnorale. 

e 2435 Found, Si Bartholomefw's (E E T. S ) 14 Ilayer 
omenynge cure and office of the piiorhede 
Priori, a • see htgh pnori (High a. g). 

1763 Genii Mag 546 Most of you take the prioii high- 
road, 1833 J QtWLXT^ AfisioUe's Rhi,t n 79 The school- 
men audaciously followed the pi ion road 

Pvioric (pioiip nk), a. rare [f A phiobi + -ic ] 
Of a prio 7 i character. 

xflgS Ai/te^ueum 7 Dec, 796/1 If we consider that the 
posteriw of one inference becomes the p7 ms of the next, so 
chat a conclusion may be pnoric though drawn ftom 
piemlses obtained posteriorically, the prioiicand postenoric 
seem to have no connexion with Kant's a pnon^ h posie* 
non Ibid [see PosTi rioric] 

Pnonly, erron, var. of Pbiobly adv 
PHori'stic, a. [f. Pbior a + -isiro ] Of or 
belonging lo Pnor Analyttes \ opposed 

to POSTERIOBISTIO Plence ^Priori stically adv 
c x6oo Ttntoti iv. iii (Shaks. Soc,) 67 Thou art moved 
formally, piiorisCically in the thing consideied, not 
tenoiisj.icaIly in the manner of considering ifoo 


^ . _ manner of considering 

Pnoriitic, Baldwin's Dzet Phdos, ^ Psydi II. 


: pos- 
Cent, 


740A Prionsitc dictuzn de omm and Prionsite untvei*sal ; 
univeisal predication as defined by Austotle at the end of the 
first chapter of the fust book of the Pnor Anaiyitci We 
say that anything, P, is piedicated universally {dteiz/m de 
Omni) when nothing can he subsumed under the subject of 
which P is not intended to be predicated. 

Priority (pr3i,^*riti). Also 5 pnorto. [ME. 
a. P, piiontd (T4th c , Ilatz -Dnrm,), ad, ined.L. 
p} iSi tlHSj f, h.pi'tor^ -07 efii . see Peior a and -ity.] 
1 . The condition or quality of being earlier or 
previous in lime, or of preceding something else. 
z387>8 T Usic Test, Love iii. iv, (SlMat} 1 . 1€6 In diucis 


nteiuery and or York not to be subiecte in eny wise 
other after the constitucion of Gregory, excepCe that the con 
IS moore then that other for the piiorite of tyme. 1397 
Hooki r Ecel Pol, v. bcxxi. § x6 The preeminence of puoiuie 
in bath x 65 a SiruiNCFL. On^ Sacr, iii. 11. § 7 Though 
theie might bee some priority in oider of causes between 
them yet thei e was none m older of timeor duration. 1879 

II. Gkorgc Progr, ^ Ptm, vii. i. (1881) 309 No piioiity of 
appropriation can give a right ivhich will bar these equal 
ri^t9 of others, 

2 Precedence In order, rank, or dignity. ^ 
c 1400 Cursor M, 2TpS2 (Cott Galha) Pride riueliest . 
For weildes hap, , , Eithly honowre, or prioite, Welth, or 
lordschip, or pouste. CX440 Alphabet of Tales 248 per it 
is semaod pat pe fatbur sufier pe son to hafe a piioiitie. 
x<34-i704 [see Posteriority a] x6o6 Shaks Tr 4r Cr i 

III. 86 Tne Heauens themselues, the Planets, and this 
Center, Obserue degree, priority, and place. 1803 Stuart 
in Gurw, WellingtozisDesp. iyAii) II. x^noiCy The priority 
of hw lank to that of Major Geneial Wellesley would render 
his piesence to the northward of the Kistna incompatible 
with a due exeicise of the powers delegated to the latter 
officer. i86x SaU Pev, 14 Dec 608 The courtesy of the 
American dockyai d officers would probably grant to a British 
man of-war prioiity over seveial merchantmen which were 
in need of similar accommodation, 

3 . Law. ta. See quot. i6oy. Obs. b. A pre- 
cedence among claims, or a preference m order of 
payment. 

IS»3 Fitzherd. Snrv, 03 b, The lorde that the tenaunt 
holdeth of by pnoiite shall haue the warde of the body, be 
It heyie male or heyre female 1607 Cowbll Tnierpr. s,v. 
Posteriority^ A man bolding lands or tenements of two 
lords, holdeth of his auncienterLord by prioritie, and of his 
later Lord by posteriontie. ti66BiMxsnouzComm II xxxii 
5XX In payment of debts he must observe the rules of 
priority \ otherwise, on deficiency of assets, if he pays 
those of a lower degree first, he must answer those of a 
higher out of hib own estate. 1869 Aetp. ^ 33 Viet c, 46 
§ I In the administration of the estate of every person who 
shall die after [x Jan 1870] no debt or liability,. shall be 
entitled to any priority or preference by reason merely that 
the Same w secured oy or arises under a bond, deed, or 
othei instrument under seal, or is otherwise made or consti- 
tuted a specialty debt 1884 Sir J Pearson in Law Rep 
aS Ch, Div 178 At that time the law of Ireland gave judg- 
ment creditors priority over simple contract creditors, 

4 . «*= * Apnority^ {Cent. Dtct,), 

6 . aiitib . : pnoxity-bond » preference bond 

(Pbbfebenob 8). 

1849 Darwin in d^ifepr Rett, (1887) I, 368 If I, a priority 
mancaUedaspcciesC. D. x884/Wil^»«C.7 Apr 5/1 New 
issues of Turkwh Tobacco and Fnority bonds, of Spanish, 
and even of Russian bonds. 1897 Gaz, 39 Nov. 

a/a [He] insisted on the importance and significance of 


1888 

the Apriority pledge', which he asserts is always given by 
Liberal candidates. 

Pri'orly, a nonce-wd [f. Petor + 

Proper to or befitting a pnor . 

1838 F^etsePs Mag XVII 62 Blandly he patteth his 
prioily paunch. 

Pri'orly, adv, rare. [f. Prior a + -ly 2 ] As 
a pnor step ; previously, antecedently 
xyoa Geodes Transl Bible I Pref 2 l^ether, prioi ly 
to that aeia, it had ever been inhabited . is a question 
which It would be rash to decide 1839 J, Rogers 
Anitpopopi XVI ui 332 Thus people may neither many 
nor unmarry without piioily obtaining pei mission fiom the 
piiesthood 

Pri*ors]iip. [f. Prior sb + -ship ] The office 
or dignity of a prior 

x^a BreoN Reliques of Rome (1563) 22 h, Those byshops 
which sell prioi ships, or any other ecclesiasticall dignityes 
should be adiudged Simoniakes 1626 MS. Ace St, 
foltii's llosp , Canterby Rec for my whole wages duieing 
my Piyorslupp the some of vjs vujd 1671 Woodiiiad 
St,Tuesa\i xviii xao Fathei Antonio quitted hisPnoi- 
ship with great willingness X762 tr BmeJan^s SyH 
Geog IV, 66 The order of St John has likewise a piiorship 
or grand priorship in Bohemia. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
111 (1872) 82 In Dante’s Pnorship, the Guelf-Ghibellme, 
Bianchi-Neii, or some other confused disturbances rose to 
such a height, that Dante was with his friends cast un- 
expectedly forth into banishment. 1900 Gasquet Ever of 
R^onuatiou 11 24 Election to the Fiiorship at Canterbuiy. 

Priorte, obs. 'form of Priority. 
^Prio'nUllS,•r<^ pi. Obs. [L as in the 

usual Latin title in 15th c., Analyticonm priorum 
Hbri duoy the two books of the Prior Analytics 
(of Austotle) ; vs^ith Eng. pi. suffix -f ] Aristotle’s 
Prior Analytics, or questions taken fiom them. 


Harington Meiam Ajax (18x4) 4 That he had 
(01 e in his piiorums 1663 J. Buck in Peacock Siat, 
Canthidge (1841) App B p Ixviii, All the Quaestiomsis 
between the time of their Admission and Ash Wednesday 
are to enter their Piiorums, 

Priory (prsron). Also 3-6 prione ; i 3 . 5-6 
pryoure, pnore. |ME, wnV, a, Anglo-F,^; iorie 
(1x1240), medL. pndriax see Prior sb. and -y. 
The form might also arise from OF. pHori^ 
mod '^.pnesti'd L. pi im atvSt but in TLvig,pr%oitre, 
pi lori IS of late occurrence ] 

1 A monastery or nunnery governed by a pnor 
or pnoress ; generally an olfshoot of an abbey on 
which it was more or less dependent ; also, a house 
of Canons Regular, Alien pnory. see Alien 2. 

Sometimes the name of a dwelling-house on the site of 
a pnoiy. 

c X2M S. Eng. Leg I. 71/10 In )>e prione of wincestre 
1397 R Gioua (Rolls) 53$^ 8c )70m [h]is conseil chircben 
wide he let lere & abb^s & prioi yes aboute her & 
*43*“So tr, Iligden (Rolls) VII 475 The pnoiy of Norton 
in the province of Chestre was founded this tyme by William 
sonne of Nigellus a 1533 Lcland lUn 111 . 50 Here was 
a Fnone of Nunnes lately suppressed. 1726 Ayliffc 
Pat ergon 6 The Churches which are given to them [pnois] 
tn TtiulwHy or by way of Title, are called Pnonei. z8o6 
Gazetteer Scoil. (ed 2) 96/1 Coldstream, was anciently the 
seat of a priory or abSamr of the Cistertian order 1845 
Eliz. M. Sewell Gertrude 1, The modern Priory .had no 
connection with the old religious house except that of bear- 
ing the same designation. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars 
111. 136 A priory was a monasteiy which in theory or in fact 
was subject to an abbey. 

/3 G X500 Meliisine 2x0 Ye muste doo founde a Pryoure of 
twelue monkes, & the prwur, m suche place there as my 
lady shal ordeyne. X530 Palsgr 238 Pnore, pnori 
aitt tb X470-85 Malory Arthur xiv. 1. 642 , 1 wel ought 
to knowe you , al though I be in a pryory place 
b. Grcmd pribry^ a province, next below a 
* language *, of the order of the Knights of St. John 
or of Malta, under the rule of a Grand Pnor. 

Cf Prioratk a, quot. 1829, and Priorship, quot 1762. 

2885 Cath. Diet. 413/2 Xhe Hospitallers After the order 
had attained its full development, it was divided into ei^ht 
languages. ..Each language was divided into grand priories 
and bailiwicks, which again were subdivided into com- 
manderies, 

2 « pRioRATE I, Priorship. 

1387 Trevisa Ht^^deu (Rolls) VII. 443 After Jw fifteenbe 
sere of his pnoune Kerlewyn abbot of Becco deide, and 
Anselme was i-made abbot in his stede. X87Q ti Mont- 
aUmheri's Monks of West VII 161 noiey During the 
fifteeu years of his pnory 

IT 3 . « Priority. Ohs. ran. 

x6oo Sc Actsyas, FT (28x6) IV 246/a Anent J>e prioriein 
places and voting ffor lemoveing of all sic occasionis of 
controverseis. 

Pris, obs. form of Price sh \ Prize v.l 
Prisable (pml'zabl), a; Also prizabl©. [a.AF. 
prisablCy f pnse Prise sb ^ : see -able , cf. dutiable ] 
Liable to tne custom of pusage 
[* 39*“3 blolls of Parlt, III 307/1 Paiant pur chescun 
tonell de Vyns pnsables Vynt deners ] x88a Hub. Hall in 
Anitqncify VI 231/1 The pnmary meaning of the term 
pnzage — viz that the Crown took prizable wines at its own 
price. x88s — Hist Customs 1\ 106 An equivalent of the 
Custom of 2S paid by aliens, namely, 2od for every prisable 
pipe, and lod. for every other pipe. 
Prisage^Cprsiz^g)* Also pry-, 

pnsadge, 7-9 pnzage. p. as prec. +-agb. 

Spelman mentions a med. (Anglo-) L. pnsdgiunt *j*us 
prisas capiendi vel ipse actus which may have been the 
immediate source ] 

1 , An ancient custom levied upon imporled wine; 


in later times correlated to and often identified with 
Butlerage I. (Abolished 1809 by 49 Geo. Ill 
§350 

For the nature of the impost, its changes, and its relation 
to Butlfrage, see Hubei t Halt //tst. Customs {1885) 
II 90 et seq ‘ The ‘^Butleiage " was the commutation of 
the privage into a petty custom, and was paid by aliens 
alone, who consequently paid no piizage Frizage v as the 
ancient toll in kind retained for choice by natives, who 
theiefore paid no butlerage, as it was aftei wards called' 
(H. Hall in Antiquary (1882) VI 230/2) 

1503 m Pacsvmles Hat MSS i (1865) qx Rec of 
Wilhnm Spencer for buttlerage & pnsage of the porte of 
Ippyswiche Cmj s. vj d 1588-9 Act 31 Ehz c s 4 Any 
Offence committed for the conceahnga 01 defraudinge the 
Quene') Majestie of any Custome Tonnage Pondage 
Subsidie Ymposte or Piisage. 1655 Cal State Papets, 
Domestic (1882) 46 Your late Declaration re\iving the ALt 
foi Pnzage of Wines will ruin us unless suspended 1682 
Lutcrzll Bti^Rel (1857) I 230 They have a light by 
piescnption to appoint and altei markets in the said citty 
U.ondon], and to ascertain tolls and pnsages theiein 1736 
Carte Ormonde II, 2x9 The Marquis [of OrmondJ did not 
esteem any pait of his levenue so much as he did that 
which arose fiom the prisage of wines, 1757 BuRkr 
Abmdg/n Eng Hist, in lu Wks X 400 The last general 
head of his [the king’s] revenue were the customs, pnsages, 
and other impositions upon tiade 1813 J Smyth Pract of 
Customs (1821) 278 Wine entered for prisage $ of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; in a British-built Ship, the tun 12 19 o, in 
a Foreign Ship, the tun 14 o o 1832 Act 2 A 3 WUl IV. 
c. 84 § 40 For Sunender of the Estate, Right, Title, and 
Intel est, in the.. Duties of Pnsage and Butleiage withui 
the said County Palatine [Lancashire] 1883 [see prec J. 
t b. Short for prisage wiiie : see c. Obs. 

1525 in xoth Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v 292 The 
commene wyne callid prisage. 

c. atirtb and Comb., z&pnsagefund, lease, miie, 
X586 J Hooker Hist Zrel, in Ilohnshed II xsg/x Also 
that they haue the pnsage wines and the mtisdiction of 
the admeraltie, within the limits of the said uuer. i6ox 
F, Tate Howseh. Oid Edta II § 66 (187^ 47 Let 
him presently cause the pusage wines & the wines he 
hath bought, prescntli to be caned & lodged X619 in 
N Eng Hist ^ Gen Reg XLVII 128, I give unto my 
daughter one sixteenth part of the * prysadge * lease and 
unto my son the other sixteenth port of the same prysadge 
lease I now hold, which prysadge lease I did put my hus- 
band to buy for me, x^3 Daily Chron 25 Oct 7/5 The 
Pnsage Fund is, I believe, now represented by leal estate 
—about 3,020 acres, producing a present gloss lental of 
;C ^597 annum, the net rental being^ 3 ,t 26 . 

112 . (Seequots.) 

X607 Cowell Interpi , Pnsage^ seemeth to be that cus- 
tome or share, that belongeth to the King out of such 
merchandize, as are taken at sea, by way of lawfull piize, 
anno 31 EIiz cap 5 1670 Blount Law Diet,. Prrsage, is 

thatCjustom or Shaie, that belongs to the King, or Lord 
Admiral, out of such Meichandises as are taken at Sea, by 
way of lawfull Prize, which is usually a Tenth pait 1^8- 
83. in Wharton Law Lex, 

(But this seems to be merely a conjectute of Cowell, 
accepted as fact by his successors and handed down in the 
law dictionaries. Act 31 Khz c. 5, referred to by Cowell, 
contains nothing about prizes taken at sea, but mentions 
prisage, app. in sense i: see quot. X588-9 there.) 

Obs.rartT"^. [a obs. prisage, 
f. pnser lo pnse, reckon, value : see Prize v, and 
-age.] Valuation, appraisement. (Perh. only 
a misuse of the word by Cotgr.) 

i6tz Cotgr., Presage^ a pnsage, prising, praising, rating, 
valuing. 

+ Pri*sal, wrzal. Alsoyppmel. [a. 
AF. prisel, t F, prise seizure, taking, Prise sK^, 
Prize sb,^; see -al, and c£ Reprisal ] 

1 . The taking or seizure of a thing as by legal right 
or custom. 

ftf Z481 Littletom Tenures § 693 (1557) 158 Si tie] prisel de 
estate ne soit par fait endent ] 1638 Coke On Lift 311 
Hee shall auow the prisel to bee good and iightfull, as m 
lands or Tenements so charged with his dibtresse, &c 1647 
N Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng i. Ixiv. (1739) 135 But the 
Statute in his [Edw I's] 28th year Had a sting in the tail that 
was as ill as his saving of ancient aids and prisals. 

2 . The taking of anything (a ship, etc ) as a prize 
of war. With a and pi. an act of such captuie; 
also concr. an article so acquired. 

1590 Sir R Sidney in Motley Heiherl, (1867) HI. 174 
note^ They complain of two ships taken on the coast of 
Portugal They of Zeland did send unto Holl^ to let them 
know of these prisals. 1594 Danibl Cleopatra ni ii. The 
greatest Trophy that my Travels gam, Is to bring Home a 
Prizal of such Worth 01x643 Sir J Spelman Alfred Gi 
(1709) 62 Of what Credit soever the Omination of the 
[Raven] Standard was m itself, the Prisal of it [from the 
Danes] by theChiistions was of no little Consequence, xfigt 
Howell Vemce 67 But the Venetians freed the Town fiom 
the Siege with great slaughter of the enemy, and prizall of 
many nch booties 

Prisar, obs. form of PbizerI. 

rare^\ [f as next-h-AL.] «next. 
1831 Examiner aSx/x Priscal manners, undebased by 
corruption 

Pnscan (pn skan), a, rare, [f. L, piisc-us 
old + -AN.] Ancient, primitive, of early times. 

2877 Rolleston Bnt Barrows 742 A pack of wild dogs 
co-operating with priscan men in driving a herd of wild 
cattle .along a track m which a pitfaU had been dug. x88o 
"DAVfKwts Eaily Man vl 173 The wide area occupied by 
this priscan population x68x Smithsonian Rep 506 We 
seem to hear the echoes of our own priscan history. 
Pirisciau (pn’Jan). [ad. L. FrtsadiMts.'] 
Name of a cel^iatecl Roman grammarian, 



PBISCIAKIST. 

530 ; used esp. in the phrase to break {knock 
Prisciofis head {pate), to violate the rules of 
grammar (L. diminture Fnsciani caput) 
c 1515 Skelton Parrot vjf 6 Frisians bed broken now 
handy dandy. And Infer dtdascolos is rekened for a foie. 
C1333 R. List in Ellis Orig Lett Ser iir, IL 353 Many a 
tyme when he [Father Forest] hath preched..! hswe harde 
hym soo often breke Master Precyens hede. 1588 Shaks. 
L, L* L. V. i 31. 1606 Sir G, Gooseca^e i. iv. in Sullen 

0 . PI in. 36 Will sp^e false Latine, and breake Pns- 
cians head. x6« Gfrard Desen Simierset (1900) 224 
Knocking poore *Pnscian*s pate soc familiarly as in most 
ancient evidence they doe t6fi4 Buti er /fwrf ii. u 224 
(Thex'] hold no sin so deeply red, As that of breaking 
Priscian’s Head. 2738 Pope vwte, iii 162 Some free from 
rhyme or reason, rule or check, Break Priscian's be^, and 
Pegasus's neck, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess (1851) II. 124 
If he has not broken Priscian’s head, he has at least boxed 
his ears 

^ b iransf, A grammarian. So PrPaciaaist. 
3598 hlARSTOv Py^nal. iv, 64 But thus it is when pitty 
Prisctans Will needs step vp to be Censonan& i6ix 
CoRYAT Criidiiies 64 He had a little beggarly and course 
latin, so much as a Priscianist may have. 
FHscillianist Cprisi lianist), sbu and a. £=*F, 
PriscilltanUte^ ad. med.L. PriscillianUtay f. Pris^ 
Pnscillian : see-iST,] 

A, eh. 1 . A disciple of Priscillian, bishop^ of 
Avila) in Spam, in the 4th c., who taught doctrines 
allied to be Gnostic or Manichsean. 

1594 T. B La Pmnawi. Fr Acad. 11 506 M^ie . 
amongst the Christians haue imagined^ that the soules of 
men are the substance of God 1 omit to speake of the 
heretikes, as the Priscilianist^, & some others that haue 
been of this opinion. 1680 Baxter Answ. Stiihngfi Ixxiv. 
95 Our Quakers are much like the FnsciUianists 1834 
Penny Cycl II. 528/2 The doctnne of astrology was among 
the errors imputra to the Pnscillianists. 

2 . A name sometimes given to the Montanists, 
from Priscilla, the name of one of the two women 
associated with Montanus. 

1874 in J. H. Blunt Sects, 

B. adj Of or pertaining to the Priscilbanists 
or their doctrines, 

X887 Dh U Chr Bzosr^ IV, 476/2 A spedmen of the Priscillian. 
1st all^oncal treatment of the Christian Senptures. X900 
Contend, Ren, SepL 354 The smaller Priscillianist move- 
ment in Spam. 190a Jitd Apr ^04 He has succeeded 
m tracing the inteipolation to a Priscillianist and therefore 
heretical source. 

SoFxiscl*Itiaa,Prt 80 l'lliaiiite<*A.i; Pzlscil- 
llaaiisin, the doctrines or pnnciples of Priscillian. 

x68o Bax-^ Ansit/ SiUhe^ Ixxiv 95 Those Bishops 
. suspecting men that Fasted and Prayed much, to be 
^PrisciUians x6ao B? Hall Hon Mar Clergy 1. ix, He, 
being suspected of ^Pnscillianisme, wrote affectly against 
tbatheresie. i 88 aZ 7 /cf CAr.Stog^lll 841/2 Priscillianism 
is usually considered as a pbaU of Gnosticism xs^5>7 
T, Rogers 39 Art, xxxix. (Parker Soc.) 357 The *Piiscil- 
lianites, who for ease, and to avoid troubles and persecu- 
don, dread not to swear and forswear themselves. 1676 
W Hubbard Haziness of People 40 Ihe success of capital 
punishm^t indicted on the Pnscillianites. 

Prise (pT 9 iz, lipnz), shX Obs, ox Hist Also 
5 pryae, 6 prase^ 6-7 prize, [a. F. prise a taking, 
seizure, capture, sb. fem. from pa. pple. pris^ prise 
oi prendre to take; in ined.L j 5 rijr<z(Du Cange), 
The original form of the word now spelt prize 
(Pbizb which has been retained m some 
early uses (senses i, 2) now historical or archaic, 
and is the only spelling found in other senses now 
obsolete. For the specific sense in hunting, see 
PmsE ] 

1 . The taking or seizing of anything by a lord for 
his own use from his feudal tenants or dependants ; 
a requisition; a thing seized or requisitioned for 
the king's use by his officers or purveyors, or for 
the use of the garrisons in his castles; the nght of 
such seizure. Obs exc. Hist. 

[XX70 Cervase (in Du (^nge), Et de omnibus crisis 
inquirant causam et testimonnun. 1274-5 Act ^ Eaw /, 
c. 7 (Stat. Westm.) Purveu est que nul Conestable ne 
Chasteleyne desoremes nule mauere de prise i/raml, 
>543 PH'se] ne face dautre houme..qui de la Vile ou son 
Chastel est assis. /A/d’., Si ceo ne seit aunciene prise due 
au Rey ou al Chastel ou al Seygnur del Chastel.] 1297 
R. Glouc (Rolls) 10742 Sir hubert de bom .AcusM was 
to )ie King of mam la|}er pnse. cx4oe Brut ccxviiu 257 

E e Queue Isabel and ^ Mortymer had a grete manie of 
er retenue, |iat folwede euermore he Kyngus courte, and 
went and tok he Kjmguspnses for ho: i>enywoithes at gode 
chepe. 1502 Arnoldc Citron. 33 Y> the Constable of the 
tour of I^ndon make no preses by londe ne by water of 
vytayle or any other thinges what so euer the! ben of men of 
y« forsaid cite. 1621 Bolton ly/zx/, Irel i (Act 3 £dw 11 ) For- 
asmuch as merchants and the common people of this land are 
much impoverished and oppressed by the prises of great 
Lords Ibid , That no such prises be henceforth made without 
ready payment. 1750 Carte Hist Eng. II 319 That the king 
might live of his own without taking unusual prises X77X 
Anitq Sansh 53 The former used to make captures upon 
the latter of hay, corn, beer, and other thin^ under divers 
denominations, to wit, Pryse, Tyne of Castle, forrage, &c. 
Thus the Constable of Dover Castle and the Soldiers, were 
accustomed to take from the Kentish-men, straw, bay, 
vetches, peas, beans, corn, and other things x866 Rogers 
Agnc, 4* Prices 1 . ix 155 All tallages, fifteenths, and prises 
levied , in the county. 

2 . pi. (rarely sing^ The king’s customs; that is, 
portions taken by him from goods brought into the 


1384 

realm, 01 duties levied in lieu thereof Cf. Prisage 
Ohs. (or only Htst^ 

[X290 Rolls ofPartt I. 27/1 Cum Dominus Rex caipiat 
per Vicecomitem Pnsas suas et Custumas debitas 
ad Portum .videlicet, de qualibet nave vini duo dolia ante 
et retro electa, quodlibet dolium pro viginti soUdis.] 2455 
Rolls of Parlt. V 203/2 Delyvered to the said Piynce 
. the said Duchie of(jomewayll, and all Wajfes, Strayes, 
Forfaitures, wrekkes of the See, prises of Wyne, Custumes 
Havenary, Tolies, Cunage of Tynne, Stannaries [etc.] 
1467-8 Ibid 585/1 A Tonne of Wyne, to be takyn of oure 
Pryse within our Port of Bnstowe 1577-87 Holinshed 
Citron. III. 1240/2 Peter de Oriall, . . gardian of all the 
forrest of England, of all the escheats, of all the ports of 
the sea, and of all the prises of England and Irel^d 1607 
Cowell, ^rM^,,.£agnifieth also a custome due to the King 
fS. Her, Anything assumed ; a bearing. Obs ^ 
1572 Bossewell Armone ii. 116 b, Thus those prises in 
coates armoures, which are of many called Fusils, that is to 
saye Spyndles, may aptly be taken for pillers 

A small piece of gold or silver coin taken 
for the assay at the Mint. (=* F. prise d* essai, 
* morceau de monnaie pour essayer * LittrA) Obs 
1469 in Archeeologta XV 170 Whenn the seid prises of 
gold and syluer be made and putte m a box to make the 
assaies 

1 5 . The quantity of medicine to be taken at once ; 
a dose, a pinch. (Cf F. um prise de tabac,) Obs, 
1682 Salmon Boron Med Pref , They are to be found, 
together with their certain prises by the Ounce. 

6. atlrib, : (sense i) prise ale (see quot. a 1000) ; 
(sense 2 ) prise wine, wine taken as pnsage. 

[1300 Wardrobe Acc, Edw I (1787) 14 Vims de pr!^] 
1530 More Let, to Wolsty 10 July m P H Hore Htst 
IVejford (1900) 234 Disturbing the citie of Waterford m the 
use of a certayn giaunt of prize wynys, made and confermed 
unto theym, as they allegge, by the Kyngs progenitors. 
1550 Fiat x8 Nov. in Wi Rep DeP Kpr, Irel 91 The 
pnse wines of Waterford, Rosse, Lyraenck, Dublin, Dro* 

f heda and Dundalk ?/xx6oo G. 0 ^'eaBatoma (1B61) 45 
'*ri5e ale is certen monye payed by custome used within 
thesaidharonye[ofKemeys], of all those that sell ale within 
the said haronye, burghe or manors aforesaid, vz., vd. 
for every hrewinge, which is due to the lorde there by cus- 
tome used time out of mynd& 
t Prise, sb,^ Obs, [Origin obscure 
Known only in the work cited (in which the number of 
alliterations in p and pr~ is extraordinary) The only con- 
jecture offered is that pnse was a shortening of F reprise^ 
ppl sb of reprendre * to reprehend, blame, check, leprove, 
rebuke, find fault with, carp at ' ; but examples of the sb m 
the appropriate sense are app unknown even in OF.] 

? Reprehension, reproof, rebuke, angry check; 
utterance of angry disapproval or rejection. 

c 1400 Desir Trey 2032-4 The proude wordis & |)e prise of 
Felleus the kyng , The tene and the torfor of Telamon after j 
The Reprofe and prise of Pollux & Castor , The noy and >e 
new grem of Nestor the Duke Ibid 2042 That his message 
was manast o ]>o men all. And reproued with pnse in {>ere 
proude yre Ibid 5114 With presumpeoun & prise of lus 
proude hert 

Prise, eb 3 and v , ; see Peize sb,^ and %3 
Prise, obs f. Peicb, Peize, Peyse. 

[Prise, a frequent misreading of preset pseesey 
Peess jA.i, senses 2-5, Peess v.l 16, i7,in E E.T.S. 
ed. (1869-74) of Destruction of Troy^ {c 1400). 

£1400 Desir, Troy 1201 Mony pe^ssbet in ^ plase er ke 
prise iMS prese] eudit, IbM, 1331 Ercules Pricket fiirthe 
into prise [A/T prese] and full playne made Bere the 
batell a hake, mony huerne qwellid [cf 8317 Past forth into 
rese^ paynet hym. ther-foi] Ibid, 12048 Eneas egerly . Put 
^ m pnse & proffent to say ] 

Pnsel, variant of Peisal. Obs, 

Pnser, obs form of Peizee 1 and 
tPrrshede. Obs, rare^^K [f. Pbicb, Peise a. 
+-hedey -head] Worthiness, excellence, valour. 
0x400 Destr, Trey 2907 The prishede of parys waspraisit 
so mekyll 

t Prisk, a Sc, Obs. rare, [ad. 'L,prisc-‘Us old, 
pnmitive, old-fashioned.] Ancient, primitive. 

1533 Bsllendek Livy x. xui <S T S.) I. 75 pe fader patrat 
of prisk latynis. Ibid 76 Or ellis Jie pnsk latyne men, has 
fale^it or done Iniuris aganis Jie quirites & romane pepil. 
Prism (priz’m). Also 8 erron, prysxn. [ad 
late L. pristm (Maitianus Capella), a. Gr. srpiaya 
a thing sawn, a pnsm (Euclid), f irpi^nv to saw. 
So Y,p}isme (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

1 . Geom, A solid figure of which the two ends 
are similar, equal, and parallel rectilineal figures, 
and the sides parallelo^ams. 

1570 Billingsley iSr/c/nx XL xl 355 Euery parallehpipe 
don may be resolued into two like, and equal Prismes 1706 
Phillips s v., a kind ofPrism whose two 

opposite Bases are Triangles alike^ parallel and equal x8o6 
H UTTON Course Math I 331 A Prism takes particular names 
according to the figure of its base or ends, whether tri- 
angular, square, i ectangulai , pentagonal, hexagonal, &c A 
Right 01 'Upught Prisra has the planes of the sides per- 
pendicular to the planes of the ends or ha^e. 1847 Smcaton 
Bmldefs Han. 177 To find the Solidity of a Prism. 

2 . Any body or object of this form. 
x66x J. Childrey Bni Bacomca 81 In little Columnes, 
or Prismes an inch long or moie 1758 RriD tr Macquei *s 
Chem. I 191 An non grate, the bars of which are quadran- 
gular prysms of half an inch square x8oo tr Lagrange's 
Chem, n 105 The salt deposits itself m compressed prisms 
of great length 1836 Macgillivrav tr Humboldt's Trav 
xvii, 232 A granitic prism, terminated by a fiat surface 
covered with a tuft of trees, rises to the height of 213 feet 
x86a Rawlinson Anc Mon. I v 329 Hexagonal 01 octa- 
ghnal prisms made in extremely fine and thin Terra Cotta. 


PBISMATIC. 


3 . Optics. A transparent body of this form, usually 
a triangular geometrical prism, of which^ the re- 
fracting surfaces are at an acute angle with each 
other. /V^2<r0/(V)i5mw - Nicol 2. 

z6ia Peacham GetUl Exerc ni 150 A most plea- 
sant and delightfull experiment in a three square cristal 
prisme, whenn you shal perceiue the blew to be outmost 
fiextto thatthe red x 6 ep fN.D \x. Coniemtf Gate Lat. 
Uni § 480 139 Prismes (called fools paradises) which trans- 


a X743 Ld Hervey Mommia to Philocles Poet. Wks (1808) 
48 So in a pnsm to the deluded eye Each pictur’d tiifle 
takes a rainbow dye 1847 De Morgan Formal Logic 11 
35 Wollaston and Fraunhofer have discoveied black lines 
which always exist in the spectrum of solar colours given 
by a glass pnsm, in the same relative places 1873 J P 
Cooke New Chem ^7, I have a pnsm.. made of Iceland- 
spar, and called a Nicol pnsm. 

b. fig 

x8ao W Irving Sketch Bk II, 207, I had surveyed the 
landscape through the pnsm of poetry, which tinged every 
object with the hues of the rainW 1847 L Hunt Meuy 
Women, ^ B. I. viii. 140 A bit of health is a fine pnsm to 
see fancies by 1874 Sayce Compar Vhtlol i 35 1 bought 
and its expression aie but the two sides of the same prism. 

c. Loosely used for a spectrum produced by 
lefractiou through a prism ; pi, prismatic coloms. 

c 1840 Mrs Opie in Miss Brightwell Mem. xxii (1854) 334 
Oh I the exquisite beauty of the pi isms on my ceiling just 
now. 1842 TrsNYSON Day-Dream. Sleeping Pal, v, The 
beams, that thro’ the Oriel shine, Make prisms in every 
caiven glass, And beaker briram’d with noble wine, x866 
Cornh Mag Sept 358 A glass drop chandelier, quaint 
and old-fashioned, reflected it [the light] in bright pnsms. 
4 , Cryst, A ‘form’ consisting of thiee or more 
planes parallel to the vertical axis of the crystal. 
(Cf. Dome sh, 5 b.) 

1878 Gurney Crysiallogr 51 A group of tautozonal faces 
IS in some cases called a pnsm, 1895 Story-Maskflyne 
Crystallogr v § 108 The prismatic forms .are constituted 
each of four planes, the flist form being technically termed 


a pnsm ■ 

6 . Engineering, A length of cutting or embank- 
ment, treated roughly as a pnsmoid or a parallele- 
piped, of which the content is calculated by the 
prumotdal formula, 

1906 Rep Boat d Consulting Engineers Panama Canal 
25 Very accurate ci oss sections of me Canal Pnsm included 
between Obispo and Faraiso, seven miles and a half, were 
obtained Ibid, 49 1 here is much rock to be removed from 
the Canal pnsm at Obispo 

f 6. Sawdust Obs.rare^^, 

X656 Blount Glossogr , powder or dust of 

those things that are cut with a Saw. a 1700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant Crew, Prisme, Saw-dust. 

7 . attnb, and Comby as p^tsm-forniy -glass, 
-maker, pnsm-hued, -like, -shaped adjs ; prism- 
battery, an electnc battery m which the materials 
foiming the positive pole are compressed into a 
prism or block (Knight Diet Mech, Suppl. 1884) ; 
pnsm-train, a combined series of pnsms used 
with the spectroscope to give increased dispersion. 

x666 Boyle Orig Formes ^ Quad Wks. 1772 III. 56 These 
crystals . . would snoot into pnsm-like flgures, as rochedpetre 
x6M R Holme Armoury nr. 375/x Prismes Glasses . 
repiesent things of diverse colours, as red, green, yellow, 
like a Rain-Bow. 1760 J. Lee Inirod, Bot. iii xxii. (1765) 
229 The Pencarpium is prismatic, Prism-shaped. X83Q 
Bailey Fesius vi. (1852) 68 Jtwous feelings, pnsm-huecT. 
X859 R F. Burton Centr Afr, in Jrfd Geog, Soc XXIX 
134 The pnsm-shaped ceiling is composed of thin poles 
extending from the long walls to the centre, X895 Storv- 
Maskelyne Crysiallogr vu § ^28 One of these varieties 
[of prismatids] includes the vertical or ortho-pnsm usually 
^distinguished as the prism-form, the faces of which he in 
the zone. 

Frismal (pri zmal), a [f. Peish + -ad.] Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by a pnsm ; pnsmatic. 

1850 Allingham Poems, BnbhlewxfPivsmsX life outgoing, 
Welling without sound. 1855 B, Tayi or Poems of Orient, 
V Envoi 23 Gathering from every land the pusmal beams. 
x86a Lytton Sir Story Ixxxvii, Coruscations of all prismal 
hues 

Priamated (pii’zm^Ued), a, rare, [f. L, ppl. 
type *pnsmdi-us -1- -ED 1 ; after F. prismi (Hauy).] 
Formed as a prism, see quot. So Pxl’smate a, 
in same sense. 


X805-X7 R. Jameson Char, Mm (ed. 3) 197 A crystal is 
named Pnsniated . , when the primitive form is composed 
of two pyramids, joined base to base, and the pyramids 
separated by a pnsm 18^ Mayne Expos, Lex, Prisma- 
/f/f... presenting a pnsm between two pyramids, as pris 
mate felspar 

Prismatic (pnzmse’tik), a, [f Gr. vpiaftar-, 
stem of tr/)t(r/ia Peism + -lO. So F. prumattque 
(1690 m tIatz.-Darra ).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a prism ; having the foim 
of a prism or pnsms ; pnsm-like. 

Prismatic powder a gunpowder the giains of which are 
hexagonal pnsms. 

1709 Pope Ess Crit, 3x1 False Eloquence, like the pris- 
matic glass. Its gaudy colours spreads on ev’ry place x8za 
Sir H Davy Chem, Philos 73 Certain saline solutions like- 
wise that shoot into prismatic crystals 1843 Portlock GeoU 
146 The truly prismatic basalt xs confined to narrow limits 
x88o Times 27 Dec 9/2 Prismatic powder was exclusively 
used during the gunnery trials on hoard* 
b ahsol Short fax prismattc powder, 

1894 ^iR a Noble in Nature 26 July 310/2 The erosive 



PRIISON*. 


PRISMATIOAL. 

effect of cordite is very slightly greater than that of brown 
piismatic, but very much higher effects can, if it be so 
desired, be obtained with cordite 
2 Of 01 pertaining to the optical pnsm , formed, 
effected, separated, or distributed by or as by 
a transparent pi ism; hence, of vaiied coloiiis, 
liright-colouied, bnlliant. Also Ji^ 

Prismatic colours^ the seven colours into which a ray of 
white light is separated by a pi ism Prismatic ceunjtasst 

a swveying compass so arranged that by means of a pnsm 
the angle of position of the object sighted can be read at the 
same time as the object itself is seen 
1738 Pemberton iPcintovis Philos 332 The result of 
mixing together all the prismatic colours 1788 V, Knox 
Winter JSven I 111 37 All the hues of the prismatic spec- 
trum. 1820 Hazlitt Leci Dram* Lit 308 [Jeremy 
Taylor's] style is prismatic It unfolds the colours of the 
rainbow, 1859 F. A, GRirriTHS Ariil Man (1862) 371 
The traversing may be performed with the Piismatic 
compass xM8 Lockyeu Gtnllemin's Heavens (ed 3) 429 


3 , CrysL = Ortitobhombic a 

1838 MAVNit Ex^os Lext Prismatic System that 
derived fiom the gieat number and variety of the prisms it 
contains. x868 Dana Mtn Introd (ed. s) 23 Orthorhombic 
system. (Also called Rectangular, Piismatic, Trimetiia) 
1878 Gurney Crystatlogi 37 Theie may be thiee planes of 
symmeliy at light angles Such ciystals belong to the 
Prismatic System 

4 Comb prismatic-cellular, of prismatic cells. 

18^4 Woodward Mollusca 11. 292 The shell structure is 

S ubmatic-cellular, as first pointed out by Sowcrby In 
!aidium the outer layer is only coirugated 01 ob'icurely 
prismatic-cellular. 

Prisina'tical^ a Now?«;'^ [f as prec + 
-AL,] =: Prismatio a, I, 

1(9^4 T White DaillPs A i fs Discev in A^ol etc 181 
Pnsmatical glosses, in which we aie pleased to know our 
selvs delightfully cosen'd i6jz Phil Ptans.Vll 4096 The 
exquisite umfoimity of shape, so admuod m Gems (especially 
the Pnsmatical one in Crystal). X794 Sir W. Hamilton 
tbitl LXXXV. 88 The pnsmatical foim of basalt columns. 
18^5 Lindley Sell Boi, 1 (1858) 13 Pnsmatical^ when, 
being tubular, it [the calyx] is also regularly angular z868 
Treas, Bot^ Prismenchyma, pnsmatical cellulai tissue 

Firisma'tically, adv [f prec. + -ly 2 ] in 
a prismatic inannei , like a pnsm , with, or as if 
with, prismatic colours 

z68o Dovir* SceH 6to/. v, Wks 177a I. 5561 I might . 
demand, what addition or deciemcnt befalls the body of 
Llie glass by being piismatically figuied. 1824 Mcdwin 
Lotwers Byron 1 . 3x2 Ills colour changed almost pnsmati- 
cally. X897 Howr lls Landl Lion's Head ix The colossal 
foims of the Lion'b Head were prismatically outlined 
a^inst the speckicss sky 

Priama'tico-, combining form of Prismatic, as 
in Ppisma*tioo-ola’vat0d!., Nat* JSist*^ club-shaped 
with polygonal section like a pi ism. 

1856-8 W Clark Vmi der Hoeven's Zool 1 404 Ciepus- 
cuIana.—Antennffi prismatico-clavate or fusiform, 
Prismatid (pn-zmStid), a (si ) Cryst rare 
[f Gr. irpiff/tar-, stem of vpiafm Prism + -ID 2 J 
Applied to a crystalline form consisting of faces 
parallel to an axis and thus constituting the sides 
of a geometrical pnsm b sd* A prismatid form. 

1895 Storv-Maskclynb Crysiallogr. vii. § 30a The desig- 
nations of. .the horizontal prismatid forms as domes, the 
vertical one as a pnsm, have already been given in article 109. 
Ibid § 328 Among the varieties of piismatids, of which the 
poles always lie in a zone perpendicular to the zone circle of 
symmetry, two are especially noticeable 
Frisuiatize (pn'zmatsiz), v* [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans To make or render piismatic; to cause 
to consist of prismatic crystals. Hence Ptismatl- 
za tlon, the process of rendering prismatic. 

1834-5 Phillips 189 Dikes of greenstone 

producing upon the coal the effect of charting and partial 
prismatization Ibid 260 The prlsmatizing of shale by the 
action of basalt 1869 — Vesnv. iii, 63 The lava is rather 
earthy in texture, except at the end, where it is compact 
and prismatized 

PrPsmato-, repr. Gr. ir/jitr/iaTO-, combining form 
of vflictpo, Prism, as in Pj?i smato-rhomboi'dal at., 
having the form of a rhomboidal pnsm. 

i8az R, Jameson Man* Mineral* xto Emerald, , .Cleavage 
pi ismatp rhomboidal, or pi ismatoidal 

Frismatoid (prrzm&toid), a, and sb* [ad. Gr. 
TTpicrpiaTottS^s prism-shaped, f. irpiaftaro ^ : see prec. 
and -OID. So mod.F. prismatotde*'] 

A. ad/* Cfyst* Applied to any plane, in a 
crystallographic system, parallel to one of the 
three axes of co-ordinates and intersecting the other 
two; so called because a OTOup of eight such 
planes would form a pnsm, Opposed to ociahedrtd 
and ptnakoid. 

1858 Maynic Expos Lex,, Pnsntaioides , Mineral , re- 
sembling a pnsm , applied to a single cleavage face that is 
parallel to the axis: pnsraatoidj also erroneously tramlated 
pnsmatoidal. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr* ii. § x8. 

B. sb, Geom, A solid figure having^ parallel 
polygonal ends connected by triangular sides 
rZ^vcxCmi Did _ 

Frismatoi dal, a* [f. as prec. + -al.] a. 
Resembling a prism b. * In the foim of or con- 
nected with a prismatoid ’ (Cent, Diet/)* c. 

« Pbismoidal. , , ^ ^ 

z8bi Ure Did* Chem, s.v. Zeolite^ Pnsmatoidal zeolite, or 
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stilbite z8ai [see Prismato-] 1858 [see prec.]. iZj6Caial* 
Set App, S Kens Mus* § 10 Estimator A sliding rule, 
by which the volume of pnsmatoidal bodies (embankments, 
ditches, cuttings, &c , occumngin the construction ofiail- 
r<»ds, canals, fortifications, &c J is calculated mechanically 
Pnsmatory, erron. foim of Presbytery. 
Frismed (priz’md), [f Prism sb. + -ed 2.] 
Pioduced by refraction in a pnsm , having pris- 
matic colours, bngbt- coloured. 

xSzo C Phillips Queen's Case Stated 13 Too soon life’s 
wintry whirlwind must come to sweep the pnsmed vapour 
into nothing. 1876 Mrs Hopkins Rose Tmq I. iv 72 The 
sunbeams came and made pnsmed gloiies in tier hair 
Prismenohyma (pnzme’gkima). Bot [f. as 
Prism -i- Gr. infusion, after Parenchyma.] 

Vegetable tissue consisting of piismatic cells. 
x866 [see Prismatical] 1895 in .Fyrf. Lex, 
Prismic, a raie-^ [f. Prism + -10] Of or 
pertaining to a piisni , Prismatic a* 2 
1884 W Q Smith Kildrostan 1. i 41 Broken piismic 
lights. 

Prismo’dio, a, rare'^^* [f. Prism, after spas- 
modic 1 Like that of a '(transparent) prism 
X854 W Waterworth Eng ^ Rome 126 Prejudice, which 
distorts and multiplies with pnsmodic power every object 
subjected to its action 

Frismoid (pu’zmoid), sb* (a) [* F. /w- 
moide^ f. pnsme PniSM , see -OID.] 

1 . A body approaching in form to a pnsm, with 
similar but unequal parallel polygonal bases 

X704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Pnsmoid, is a solid Figure, 
contained under several Planes whose Bases are rectangular 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike situate 1743 Emerson 
Fluxions 2oB Let BF be a Prismoid, whose Bases are light 
angled Parallelograms, though not similar 1837 W Irvino 
Capt Bonneville (1849) 317 In this neighborhood, he saw 
, seveial prismoicls of basal tes, using to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet 1870 Tracy in Eng, Meuh 28 Jan 489/ 1 
The greatei end of a prismoid measures X2 in by 8, 

2 . (See qnot.) 

1895 Syd Soc Lex, Ltqmd piismoid, J Thompson's 
name for the refracting watery fluid found in the corneal 
reflexion of the coni unctiva of the eye [Also called] waiei y 
prismoid 

B adj rare* « next, 

X840 E Wilson Anat Vade M (1842) i The shaft is 
cylindtical or prismoid m foim. Ibid 64 The shaft of the 
bone IS prismoid at its tipper part, and flattened from before 
backwaids below 

Frismoidal (pnzmoi dal), a* [f, prec. + -al.] 
Of the foim of, or pertaining to, a piismoid. 
Prismoidal foimnla, a formula for the measurement of 
railway cuttings or the like, based on the consideration of 
a solid body as being composed of prismoids Prismoidal 
railway, a railway in which the wheels run on a single 
central prism shaped rail mounted on posts , a mono-railway 
x8a6 Kmnv & bp. Eniomol IV xlvi, 266 Pnsmoidal , 
having more than four sides and whose horizontal section is 
a polygon. xBn E Morris iiiile) Easy Rules for the 
Measurement 01 Eai thworks by means of Pnsmoidal For- 
mulsB. 187A P, Smyth Our fnher 11 16 After chipping off 
the pnsmoidal angles and edges. 1884 Knight Did* Mech , 
Snppl , Pnsmoidal Railway, a wooden or non beam is 
suppoited on posts, the cars are mounted saddle fashion , 
the engine grips the rail. Used in South Africa. 
Frismy (pn’zmi), a* [f Prism - h-y] Like 
those of a pnsm ; pnsmatic, refracted, refracting. 

1799 H. GURNry tr Apulentd Cupid it Psyche viii 14 
Round lustres wreaths of diamonds fix'd. Their prismy 
rays profusely pour x8« W R Spencer Poems 149 As 
still those sunbeams brightest shine Which light the dia- 
mond's prismy fires 1 xfoi4 BlacKw, Mag XVI. 230 Light 
wings of prismy gossamer. 

Frison (pn’z^n), sb* Forms; 2-5 priauu 
(dat. 2-4 -une), 4-5 -tm©; 3- prison (dat. 

3- 4 -one), 4-6 pnaone; 3-6 -01m (5 -oune), 

4- 5 -own ; 4-6 pryson, -one, -oun, -own (5 

-yn)j fiprissoun. A4~5 (4Pr©flsone), 

4-7 preson(e, -oun(e, 5 -own, 6 preassoun. 
[Early ME. pristtn, -on, a O^.prtsun (iith c. in 
lAitct), prison, the action of taking, impnsonment, 
captivity, a pnson ; a prisoner , altered (prob. by 
assimilation to the pa pple. prts taken) from 
earlier OF. preson ;-L. prenstdn-em, contr from 
prehensiffn-em a seizing, apprehending, n. of action 
f. prehmdire, prendlire to seize. So Pr, preiso-s, 
It. pngione, Sp prision, Pg. pnsdo. Sense 2, 
which existed also in OF., It., Sp., and medL., 
appears to have arisen from a peison taken (in 
war) and held as a captive, being considered as a 
capture, piise, or Prize.] 

1 . oyig* The condition of being kept m captivity 
or confinement, forcible deprivation of personal 
liberty; impnsonment, hence, a place in which 
such confinement is ensured; jr^«-.*such a place 
properly arranged and equipped for the reception 
of persons who by legal process are committed to 
it for safe custody while awaiting trial or for 
punishment; a jail. 

a. without article. Here the pnmary sense is that 
of the condition, though the notion of a definite 
place of confinement is now more or less present 
Often with certam verbs, as to break pnson (Break 
V 19); to cast (Cast V ^2), do, put, set t/t prison] 
to keep, lay, he in pnson. 


<zzi23 O E, Chon an, iitz Rotljert de Lselesme he let 
niraan and on pnsune don, 1x54 tbid* an 1137 pa, nameii 
hi pa men..& diden heom inpnsun exvj^Lamh Horn 
13 3 ® heo 5 iseald eower feonde to pmune ^ 1250 Gen Ji 
Ex 2070 Dre daies ben get for to cumen, Du salt ben ut of 
piisun numen 1297 R Glouc (Rolls) 875 I>e quene hoi 
aunte m bataile hii nome & in stronge prison brojte [v, rr 
dude, putte] a 1300 Cursor M 9556 1 il his aun fa fclun Was 
he be-taght for to prisun [v rr presoun, pieson, prisoun] 
c X400 Maundev. (Roxb ) x 40 A place whare oure Lord was 
done in prisoun c 1430 Lydg Min* Poems (Percy Soc.) 183 
Songe and prison have noon accordaunce, Tiowest thou 
I wolle syng in prisoun ? 1448 Poston Lett 1 . 74 Sum be 
in pryson in the jayll at Coventre a 1500 m Arnolde Cfiron 
(i8tx) 264 Vf 0117 thing in this lettre be vntrue, I am con- 
tente that your Giace giue vnto me therfore perpetuell 
pnson 1535 Coveroalb Ps cx 1 v[i] 7 The Lorde lowseth 
men out of pieson 1559 Mirr, Mag, Dk of Suffolk xx, 
And caused me in prison to be thralled. 1581 MARBSCK^y^ 
eA Motes 66s 'I be King caused him to be clapt in. pnson, 
but he brake prison, x6zt Execution at Prague in Harl 
Misc. (Malh ) III 41 X Remain m perpetual piison. 1700 
Drydcn Pal 6* Arc* i. 461 While I Must languish in despau 
in pnson die 1897 Daily Nems 30 Aug 5/1 Pnson for lads 
should be the labt, and not the first, resort 

b with a, the, or a possessive, or in plural, 
referring more distinctly to a material structure. 

State prison : (a) a prison for the confinement of political 
offenders, {b) U* S, a prison under the control of the 
authorities of a State, 

c 1175 Lamb, Horn 33 pe mon J>e leie xii. moneS in ane 
pnsune c xzoo 7V7» Coll, Horn, X31 Seint lohan baptiste 
was bihaueded in herodes pnsone «Z3oo Cursor M 13068 
lohn Jjou sal in mi presun Ul 13 E E, AUii, P, C 79, 
I com wyth Ixise tyjjynges, \>ay tame bylyue, Pynez me m 
a pryBoun, put me in stokkes 1382 Wyclip Acts v 23 We 
founden the pnsoun schit with af diligence, and the keperis 
stoiidinge at the gatis c 1400 Destr Tf oy 3518 The kyng 
hen comaund to fetur hir fast in a fre prisoune,— A stithe 
house of stone 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxii. 120 Thus 
cschaped dedaliis oute of the pryson of Mynos kynge of 
Ciete, X530 Palsgr. 258/2 Prison a dongyon, dim ire 
05X572 KNOx^f/ri? i?4/“Wks 1846 I 383 Ihe uthir [was] 
in vyle preassoun cassin x6oo J, Pory tr Leds Africa 33 
There are no prisons m al his empire for mstice is exe- 
cuted out of hand 1637 Documents agsi Prynne (Cam- 
den) ox The ordei to send Doctor Bastwicke, Mr Burton, 
and Mr Pnn to their several! remote piisons. 1649 Love- 
lace To Althea, fiom Prison iv, Stone Walls doe not a 
Pnson make, Nor Iron bars a Cage 1777 Howard \ittlii 
The State of the Prisons m England and Wales, with Pre- 
liminary Observations, and an account of some foreign 
Prisons X795 Jemima 11 77 Gave the air of a state 
prison to the apartment, 1823 Ad 4 Geo, IV, c 64 § 76 
Nothing in this Act contained shall extend to the.. Prison 
of Bridewell, nor to the Fleet Prison, or to the Prison of 
the Mar&balsea X885 Major Grifpiths in Encycl BitU 
XIX, 747/2 The atrocities perpetrated [^1730] by the 
keepeis of the chief debtors' prisons in London, ibid 755/2 
Where the sentence passes beyond two years , the prisoner 
becomes a convict, and undergoes hia penalty in one or more 
of the convict prisons, xBg, Sir G. Kekewich m Wesitn* 
Gaz 20 Mar (igoo), xo/i Every time I hear of a new 
school being opened, I say to myself ' There goe>t another 
prison 


c. transf, and^ (from a and b.) 
<11225 Ancr, R, 54 £ue Jeop. 


^ . , - vrom Jws eorffe to helle, 

^1 beo lei me pnsune uour [lusend ger & moare, 13^7 
Langl. P pi B, XI. 128 Resoun shal . . casten hym in 
atrerage, And putten hym after in a pnsone inpurgatorie 
to hrenne 1383 Wyclif i Pet* in 19 To hem that weren 
closid to gydere in pnsoun he comynge in spirit preclude 
[i6it He went and preached vnto the spirits in pnson) 
1387 Xrevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 377 Aluredus . ladde 
uncerteyn and unesy lyf m pc wode contrayes of Somer- 
sete . Aluredus com out of prison, Hawes Past. 

Pleas xxxn (Percy Soc ) 157 This False Reporte hath 
broken pryson, With bis subtyl crafte and evyl tieason 
1526 PJgr, Perf (W de W. 1531) 75 b, The Cite is to me a 
pryson, and the wyldernes a paradyse 160a Shaks Ham 
II II 246-9 x6o6 Bp Hall Medit 4 * Vooxs u, § 5. isa. I may 
not breake prison, till I bee loosed by death 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1x13 The Island was certainly a Pnson to me. 1835 
Sir j Ross Narr 2nd yoy, xxxiu. 473 Oar winter prison 
was hefore us 1880 E H. Flumptrb m Did. Chr Btog* 
II xg6/i So Cyril of Jerusalem . speaks of Christ as 
descending to Hades .The souls that had been long in 
prison were set free. 

+ 2 . A person held in pnson j a Prisoner Ohs* 
[iioS Charier Rich, / in Rymer Fcedera I 92/2 Hus 
omnibus per actis Comes Leicestnee, et omnes Prisones, et 


avera eschapd.] a 2300 Cursor M, 4436 (Cott.) ^ prisuns 
iv,rr presunes, pnsouns] Jmt bar was, pat oper in pnsun 
war ox band, *3 Evang Nicod 521 m Herng’s Archw 
LIU 401 A pryson bai had hight Barabas. 1377 Langl. 
P, PL B. xviii. 58 Pitousliche and pale as a pnsoun pat 
deyeth 1438 Bh Alexander GrU (Bann ) 4 Thay tuik na 
tent to tak presounis X494 Fab van Chr^ vii 530 They , . 
toke with them all seyntwary men, & thepiysons of New- 
gate, Ludgate, & ofbothe Counters. 

3 aitrib* and Comb a. aLtiibutive : («) of or 
pertaining to a pnson or pnsons, as pnson-accom^ 
7nodaiton, ^boat, -buildings, -cell, Commission (Com- 
mission 6 ), -discipline, -dream, -dress, -garme^, 
-ground, -hour, -industry, -labour, -hbrary, -official, 
-piety, -rtffie, -roof, -sister, -thrall, -torture, -wall ; 
(Q confined in a prison, as prtson^auihor, -slave, 
woman ; (c) seiving as a pnson or place of con- 
finement, as prison camp, chamber, fort, fortress, 
hold, island, isle, pit, place, room, ship, tower, 
b. objective and object gen , as prison-cleaner, 
-keeper, -making] prison-bursting, -escaping,fancy- 
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PBISON. 
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PRIjSONEBS’ BASE. 


adja* o instrumental, locative, etc., as prison' 
bom^ -bomuiy -causedt -ficevoitred^ -made, -taught ; 
also prism-free, -like adjs. d. Special comb • 
prison-bird, one who has been often or long 
m prison for felonies, cf. Jail-bird; prison- 
breach, -breaking, a breaking out of a law- 
fully confined person from prison cf. to break 
prison ; see i a and Break v 19 ; so prtson- 
breaker; prison-crop, hair cut very short, ‘county- 
crop'* cf Crop 13; so pnson-cropped adj. ; 
prison editor, an editor (of a newspaper) who 
takes the legal responsibility for what appears in 
the paper, and serves the terms of imprisonment 
that conviction may entail ; prison-fever *= Jail- 
fever ; prison-van, a close cairiage for the con- 
veyance of prisoners. Also Pbisost-b vb, -doob, etc 
19^ WesUu Gaz 23 Oct 16/2 Mrs. Price.. had many 
distinguished predecessors as ^prison-authors It was in 
Newgate that Defoe wrote his ‘Jure Divino ' [etc.]. 1632 
Massihger City Madam i. 1 , 1 sent the ‘"prison-bird this 
morning for them. 1898 Besa'It Orange Girl Prol., * I 
venture to ask who you are.' ‘A prison bird, madam. 
Nothing mo^* ci8ao S. Rogbrs Itiuy, St, MarM's Place 
124 nights amved The *prison-boat x66o Fuller 
Mtxi CmiempL (X84X) 1731 I lack . . many things which 
thou, being ‘‘pribon-hom, neither art nor can be sensible of 
x8$3 Kane. Grmnell Exp, xxix. (1856) 240 Us, poor ‘‘■prison- 
bound vagrants. 1903 W. N[b\ ille] Penal Servitude vi. 
63 A most irregul^ proceeding, calculated to lead to con- 
spiracy, •prison-breach. {title) The •Prison-Breaker , 
or, the Adventures of John Sheppard a 1849 J C Mamga.m 
Poems (1859) 4SS *Prison-bursting Death ^ welcome be thy 
blow J xQoa Major Griffiths in Entyel Brit, XXXI 1 
7/x I he *prison cell, which in effect typifies the modem 
system 1797 Mrs Radcliffe Italian xii^ The pa^ge 
probably led to the '’pri'ton-chamber which Olivia had 
describe 1898 IFestm Gas x8 May 0/2 Down till after 
x8ox ‘a *pnsoa crop ' was unknown in the services^fficers 
and men wore their hair in queue 1894 A. Roberi- 
SON Pfuggels 13 You’ll find he s •prison cropped 1837 
Ruskin Pei Econ, Art I § 2. 56 Without pushmg our 
calculations quite to this “prison di!»cipline extreme 1883 
Major Griffiths in EncycL Brit* XIX. 749/z Stimulated 
by the success achieved by Mrs, Fry, the Prison Discipline 
Society continued its useful labours. 1869 W P Mackay 
Grace ^ Truth (1875) 26 The “prison-dretis that you have 
on. x8^ DmlyNews 14 Noy. 6/7 A writer in the ‘ Pretoria 
Press ’ sa^ in connection with me Coercion Act recently 
passed; ‘ Should the Press Law come into force, it will be 
necessary for some of our papers to become posbessed of 
a '“Prison Editor’. 1905 Daily Ckron, 28 Sept. 4/5 In 
France, most of the important political articles are signed, 
and the name of an editor is generally printed on the mam 
page. But It is sometimes merely that of the ‘ prison editor ' 
*833 Col, Wiseman Ess III ao An African ..“prison fort, 
where galley slaves are detained, x8. Long Jofmuy Motr 
xlix. in Child Ballads viii. fxSga) 400/x They've taen the 
lady by the hand And set her “prison-free 136a Bible 
(Genev) Jer, lu 33 Euilmerodach broght him out of 
prison, . And changed his “prison gaiments [Coverd. 
clothes of bis pi^n], 14 . Sir Beues 1311 (MS M) Whan 
he was down m ^eson ground Beues handis they on-bound 


X037 L,HALMERS KoiiL 1 IV 68 1 bey Chain It, as It were, 
in the “pnson-holdof their own corruptions x7a7-46 Thom- 
son Summer 1507 Raleigh with his “pnson-hours ennch’d 
world. i88x W W, Newton Serm* Boys 4 Girts ^ 
Ordw the •pnson-kwpers to let me go 1847 Smeaton 
Riders man* 198 Par superior to the bald and “prison- 
hke structures which haunt the metropolis 1893 Jvesim 
Gm 21 Feb 3/3 Legislation effectual in keeping out of 
this OTuntry “prison-made goods. 1903 Daily Chron. ao May 
3/1 ITie prison-made workman is liable to be spotted in an 
ottt^defectory. 1891 JVWw 22 Jan 7/2 [An] officer 
of the Mendicity Society produced a “prison photograph of 
poster. xg7(^r/A-)*Pnson-Pietie. or, Meditations Divine 
and Moral. Digested into Poetical Heads By Samuel Sneed. 
Prisoner in Ludgate 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt w 21 
io see the children of our father in the dungeon, and 
“prison-pit. 18x0 Scott Lady e/L, vl xii, ’Twas a “prison- 
^m Of stern secun^ and gloom. 1793 Nelson m Nicolas 
Dtsp* (1843)^ II, 47, I am not Captain of the Ca Ira. At 
Xf^BREHUKD dirtius^ 83 
Shall our chyldren, shall our brethTen acknomedge vs, hex ng 
“prwn slau«? 1866? H. Newman Gerenttus 1 12 kescul 
.the two Apostles from their “prison-thrall 1833 L E. 
Landon linse Poems 23 When she left her “^son-tower,. 
U was to seek the sea-beat strand 1858 Simmomds Did 
a police carriage for conveying pxisoneis 
toMdfromacourtofjustic^ t8&G R Sims ThreeBiass 
Balls xvii, T.he time when Black Maria\ the prison van 
,.*^3 Shaks. Rich //. V. V 21 
The FImty rib^ Of this hard world, my ragged “prison 
walles. 1706 Watts Horae Lyr* i Happy FraxUy xii, 
Devouon breaks the prUon-walls, And speeds my last rel 
move. 1633 (*^ 4 ?) The Oppr«sed cfose P^oner In 
n!!? to The Fathei of Lyes By 

Cnr Feake, m his “Pnson-Watch-tower x^ Daily Hesus 
19 Nov, 6/3 It took half a dozen of these poor neiveless 
prison women to do what one ordinal y energetic laundiv 
woman would accomplish, mnnaiy 

Prisoa (pnz’n), v Forms . see the sb ff. 
Prison rM trans* To put in prison, make a 
prisoner of; to incarcerate; to keep 111 a prison 
or other place of confinement ; to detain in custody 

(the usual 

■word for the literal sense being iMPBisoif). 

[laga Britton i. xu, §6 Mes les prisounez pur felounie en 
mile maaoe voloms snflrer de nnlhomme enilederl 


aeae, rx33o K. Brunne C/iien (x8io) 101 Sir 'William 
wimp Sr was led, Togider prisoned. 17x380 

o trewe piestis schullen be curbed 

& prisoned 1387 Irevisa Iligden (Rolls) IV. i8x His 


• felawes were i-pnsoned to her Ijwes eiide 1432-50 tr. 

Higden (Rolls) III. 39 Coideilla the dorter of kynge Leir, . 

, whom Morganus and Cunedagius prison ede at the laste. 
x3a6 Tisdale Acts xxu ip, 1 pre^ioned and bett in euery 
slriagoge them that heleued on the. 1342 Brinklow Covipl, 

I XU. 29 Many tymes thei preson men for their frynde^leasure 
. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartos ii iv iv Decay 1104 Even as a 
I Lion pns’ned in his grat^ .Roars hideously. 28x3 Byron 
Cotsair II. XX, A chief on laud— an outlaw on the deep 
—Destroying— mg— prison'd— and asleep ' [1903 in Eng 
Dial, Diet, instanced from Shetland Is to Mid Yorksh ] 
b. transf and fig* To restrain from liberty of 
movement , to confine ; = Imprison i b and 2. 

14x3 Pilgr Soivle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii (1859) 67 Here 
myght thou see the nieschyef of vntrewe counceylle, that 
made this gentil Lyherahte pnsond. Z430-1330 Myrr our 
Ladye ix Whyle our soulles ai prysoned in these dedly 
bodyes 1593 Shaks Liter, 642 Hxs true respect will pnson 
false desire 1633 Bp Hali. Hard Texts, N T 358 Whose 
spiiits are now fast prisoned m Hell X74a Young Hi Th 
III. 524 From winds, and waves, and central night, Tho’ 
prison’d there, my dust too I leclaim. 1847 C Bro^e % 
Eyre xxxvii, I arrested his wandering hand, and prisoned 
it in both mine. 2878 Browning Pods Croistc xxv, Why 
prison his career while Chiistendom Lay open to reward 
acknowledged worth? 

Hence Pri soned ppl a , confined in or as in 
a prison ; imiiiisoned 

axw in Pol i’tfxwr (Camden) 202 The lafful man ssal 
he 1 bund, And i-holdm fast pnsund c 1375 Lay Folks 
MassBk (MS B) 378 , 1 pray loid lo hom )>at are 
seke or prisonde, or o-pon )x> see .til alle hom, bou sende 
socoure. 1398 Sylvester Du Baidas lu i. in. Furies 462 
W‘*> prisoned winds the wringling Colick pains them. 2790 
CowPER Stanzas 2^ Wheie the piison'd lark is hung, i8xx 
Scott Don Roderick xxxii, Uhe groans of prisoned victims 
mar the lays a 2881 Rossetti House of Life ni, Thine 
eyes Draw up my prisoned spirit to thy Soul 
Pri'SOU-baT. a. pi* The iron bais by which 
a piison, Its door, windows, etc, are made fast, 
bars which impnson. b. Ptison-bars, a game* 
see Prisoners’ bars 

1844 ’W’tlby Poems (1867) 86 Yet from my prison-bars A 
narrow strip of sky is all I see. x86o Emerson Cond Life, 
Worship T 1 ks. (Bohn) II 393 He to captivity was sold, But 
him no prison-bars would hold 

Pri' soXL-dooT. The door of a prison, /tl* or fig* 
a 1300 Cursor M 19303 be angel pe prisun dors lefte als 
he fend a 1430 Myrc FestiaJ 81 He openyd be pryson- 
dyrre, and bade hym go. i68aT Bvruei: TA Earth n 67 
ihe particles of fire, that are shut up in seveial bodies, will 
easily flie abroad, when by a further degree of relaxation 
you shake off their chains, and open the prison-doors. x86o 
W. P. Mackay Grace ^ Truth (1873) 26 The man that was 
condemned walks out free through the opened prison-doors. 

Fri'soner^. Obs exc dial* [f Prison jA or 
V* + -erI. cf. jail-er\ also medX, prfesonerius 
(1285 m Const. K. James of Sicily, Du Cange), 
and Kn^o-'L, prtsojtaior (^1290 in Fleia i xx. 

§ 9) ] The Keeper of a prison , a jailer. 

<7x230 Gen* 4- Ex 204a So gan him [losep] luuen (ie 
prisoner, And him ge chartre haueS bi-taat, WiS So pnsunes 
to liuen m lia^t. [Still sometimes so used dialectally It 
was familiar to me m childhood J.A. H M] 

Prisoner^ (pri’z’noi). Forms ; see Prison sb*\ 
also 6 priesoner. [ME o.*'E.prisonnier (fnsonter, 

1 2“ 1 3th c. in H atz.-Darm.) med 'L*pn5{ i) 5 ndn-us 
(14th c. in Du Cange) . see Prison sb and -er 2 2 ] 
1 . One who is kept m pnson or in custody, 
spec* one who is m custody as the result of a legal 
process, either as having been condemned to im- 
prisonment as a punishment, or as awaiting tiial 
for some offence. 

Fi isoner at the bar a person in custody upon a criminal 
charge, and on trial in a co*urt of justice Prisoner of state, 
state piuoner, one confined for political or state reasons, 

13 Coer de L 734 1 o the jayler thanne sayd he * Thy 
presoners let me see 1 ' 1377 Langl P* PI B iii. 236 She 
leteth pMse pnsoner^ and payeth for hem ofte <71425 
Cursor M 9508 (Laud) She was- algate abowte For to haue 
this presonar MSS prisun, etc ] owt. 2332 Lynde. 

SAY Monarche 4x07 The rest in Egypt thay did sende. 
Bmonam to thare lyuis ende 2637 Documents aost 
(Camden) 68 A latter for the removing of William 
Prmne from the Goale or Castle of Carnarvon, to one of 
the two Castles of the Isle of Jersey, to be there kept close 
pusoner. 2644 Mi won . 4 ? ^<j^ (Arb) 60 A prisner to the 
. 3 ® Court being Assem- 
hled,^the Keeper was commanded to set the Prisoners to 
the Bar. 1670 Act 22 <$ 23 Chas, IL c 20 § rq That it 

‘OB®*® «> one Room 1760 
Blackstone C<J/«W IV xxu ag6 1 he justice, before whom 
brought, IS bound immediately to examine 
alleged 1807 (title) Case 
Mason, who was confined as a state pnsonei | 
m Kilmamham x8m Acts Geo IF, c 83 § 26 If there be 

^son^ ‘ ® discharged I 

^isoner * X834 Tad's Mag* T* 416/2 When a convict or 
colonial phrase) becomes fiee | 
serving out the peiiod of his sentence of trans- 
portation or by obtaining a paidon 2848 W H Kelly ' 

CTacefu/atS^tud(?^^*t^i^ F; II. 75 Standing in a firm and 
dehbpfflfplK ^ tbe end of the piisonei’s bench, he 
ff I y ? ^ audience. 2900 PFestm* Gaz. 

fftr Lieutenant was assigned as advocate 

thf P“soner’s friend as Sie term stands m 

mpAt l \rh jurispmdence, <7 1900 What ofihi 

AHirian Press) 20 The Church Army has been 

“ ‘&wcl.mfg.d 

w PS® ’‘“i. H®" in war; one who 

has fallen into the bands of or surrendered to an 


opponent; a captive Now often more fully 
* pi tsoner of war 7 'o take (a person) pnsoner, to 
seize and hold as a pnsonei, esp. in war 
I c 1330 Will Palerne 1267 pan william Profered him pat 
prisoner prestely at his wille To do pan wip pe duk what 
him dere poujt. 13 E E A Hit P* B 1297 Presented 
I him pe pnsoneres in pray pat jmy token <72420 Avo^v 
' Arth. xxxiu, He toke him there to presunnere ^2430 
Merlin 41a Whan the! hadde chaced hem to the nyght, tliei 
I retui ned with grete plente of prisoners 1460 LyUaiis Disc* 

! 412 For prisoner 1 mot me yeld, As oveicome yn feld c 2460 
' Fortfscuc Abs 4 Ltm Mon ix (2883) 130 The Eilis of 
I Lecestu and Glocestre lose ayenest thair kynge Heiie the 
iij^>, and toke hym and his sonne pnsonei s in the ffelde 
1333 Eden Tieat, News Ind (Aib ) 23 The goueinour so 
by crafte cucumuented him, that he toke Him pnesoner, 
and commaunded him to be hanged on the sayle yarde of 
the shyp 1396 Shaks x Hen IV, v iii 10 This Sword 
hath ended him, so shall it thee. Vnlesse thou yeeld thee as 
a Prisoner, 2602 — yul C v m 37 In Parthia did I take 
thee Fi isoner, And then 1 swore thee, sauing of thy life, 
That whatsoeuer I did bid thee do, Thou should’st attempt 
it 2663 Manley Groiius' Low C Warres 305 To make 
Exchange of Prisoners 2678 Butlpr Afwrf in 111 123 Ralph 
himself, your trusty Squiie\Vh[o] though a Prisoner of War, 
Have brought you safe, where now you aie. Ibid 120 The 


Ihd 120 The 


Infernal Conj'urer Pursu’d and took me Prisoner 1864 
Burton Scot Abr I 1 20 Baliol, being then a prisoner cx 
war 190a Barclay in Encycl But XXXill 733/2 
Prisoners of Mat are in the power of the hostile government, 
but not m that of the individuals or corps who captured 
them. 

T>. A captive at the game of prisoners’ bars 

2802 Strutt Sports ^ Past ii n g le If the peison sent 
to lelievehis confederate be touched by an antagonist before 
he reaches him, he also becomes a prisoner, and stands in 
equal need of deliverance, 

o transf* and fig One who or that which is 
confined to a place or position. 

<7x380 WycLir Whs (1880) 323 Siche bildyngis makyn 
pi ide, and not comfoi t of goddis prisounnei is 2326 Pilgr 
Perf* (W. de W 2531) 100 This worlde is the piyson, & we 
be the prysoners c 2586 C'tess Pembroke Ps xlix in, 
Death his pi isoner never will foigoe. 1623 Shaks Hen* Vlll, 

I I 1 5 An vntimely Ague Staid me a Pi isonei in my Chamber. 

I 17x7 Pope Elegy Unfort Lady 18 Most souls, ’tis true, but 
peep out once an age Dull sullen pns’ners in the body's 
cage. 2867 Latham Black ^ White 115 Heie we remain, 
still prisoners at Forti ess Monro the steamboat never came 
to take passengers to Norfolk. 1878 Kuskin Horius 
Inclusus {1887) S3i I came to see Pi nice Leopold, who has 
been a prisoner to hib sofa lately Mod* He made her hand 
a pnsonei 

4 . aitrih* Of or pei taming to a prisoner, that is 
a prisoner. 

1846 C G. pROWETT Proineth Bound 8 Tliou com’st to 
find A pnsoner-God. 1853 Longf, Hiaw xni 153 With 
his prisoner-string he bound him 2878 W Pater JFhs 
(1901) VIII. 106 On one of those two pnsonei days when 
Lewis was sick 2896 Daily Hews 21 Nov 8/2 His medical 
attendant remained with the pnsonei -patient throughout 
a considerable partpf the night 2904 A. Griffiths Pfty 
Tears Public Sendee xix 277 He cut off remorselessly the 
prisoner gardeners and the prisoner stable-man. 

Hence Pri sonership^the condition of a pi isoner, 
29^ tt. Fogazzaio's Saint Introd 14 That other fiction, 
the Pope s pnsonership m the Vatican 

Prisoners’ ba'rs, base. Forms; o *7- 
pnson-bars (8 bar) ; / 3 . prison-base (7 prison 
bace, 8 bass) ; 7. 9 prisoner’s, -ers’ bars ; 5. 9 
prisoner’s, -era* base. [See Prisoners and 
Bar sb^ 17, Base sb^ The earlier forms were 
prison-bars and prison-base, the former app the 
onginal ; cf. the Fr. name of the game hs barres ; 
also the Fr. and eailier Eng. pronunciation of base 
(bas, baz). 

2332-2 Rolls of Parli II 65/1 Qenulenfauntne auties jue 
en ul lieu du Paleyhde Westmonstre,durant le Pailement 
a bales ne a autres jues 2330 Palsgr 106/2 Bace playe. 
yev aiix banes) r 

A game played an a vaiiety of ways, chiefly by 
boys ; the players are divided into two parties, who 
occupy distinct demai cations, * bases’, ‘homes’, or 
‘dens , the aim of each side being to make prisoner 
by touching any player of the opposite side who 
runs out fiom his enclosure, 
a. 2611 COTCR , Barres, the play at Bace , or, Pnson Bars 
Oflcer II ,, Our Army did 
miihing but play at Prison Bars, and hide and seek with the 
Enemy. 2733-72 Johnson, Pnsonbase, a kind of rural play, 

Tucker Li Hat 
u t P»son.bar, shuttle-cock 

or trap-ball be the better amusement? <2x705 [see Bar 
fn Burne Shropsh Polh-loresa\ Men-servants, 

in the last centuiy, weie wont to a&k a day's holiday to join 

fi* 2398 Drayton Hi^oic £p xsi aoo Where hght-foot 
^^lo—MusesEliziumi 27 
whilst the Nimphes . Disposed were to play At Barly- 
^ Chamberlayne Pres* St 
Sf They will go in the Evening to Foot- 

Prison base, Wrestling. 2796 MoRSE^w^r. 

« Jumpmg, hopping, foot races, and prison bass. 

ijr Past II ii § 12 There is a rustic 
o ® places Prisoners’ 

Bare 2864 Cafern Devon Pi ovine*, PrisonePs-Bars or 
a very ancient game 2872 Punch 6 Apr 141/2 
Pnsoners-bars ipoi Pall Mall Mag Sept 38 He was 
never too busy to .he umpire at • tig ’ of prisonere’ bars, 
o »SS xhackeray Hewcomes u, Pfeyine at cricket. 

according to the season. 

1*^4? inextinguishable affection for 
prisoners base . 2876 (Jrant Butgh Sch Scotl* 11. v. 180 
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PBITTLB-PBATTIiB. 


A game less known, though a most admirable one, is . 
‘ pi isionei 'b babe 1880 Pribonei s’ base [see Base sd 

t Pri’Son-fe Uow. Oh A companion in 
prison ; a fellow-prisoner, 

1526 Tindale Cai IV 10 AnstarLhus my preson felowe 
[1582 (Rhem ) fellow prisoner] saluteth you 1577-B7 Hoi in- 
SiHCD C/tron, III 1x10/2 'Ihe lord Thomas Greie being 
my prison-felow, 1721 Strypl £cel Mew HI xxxiii 259 
Bishop Bailow, who was piison fellow with him. 

Prrsoxi-ga*te. The gate or entrance of a 
jirison. Also , esp. m reference to the rescue 
and reclamation woik for discharged pnsoueis on 
leaving the prison. 

rggo Shaics Miifs iVi 11 36 Shiueungshockb shall bieak 
the louks of piibon gates 1704 Hel, M. Wii li\ms on 
jHranu (1795) 1 . 44 He ubed through the lonely day to count 
the hoius till the piibon^gates were closed 1900 JVestm 
Crass. 8 Jan. 5/3 As a leading member of the Army's ‘ Piiboii 
Gate ’ blanch. Aichie was 111 hib element, and many an old 
gaol-bii d was bi ought to a better fiame of mind . by Ai clue's 
judiuous mmibtrationb 1901 /dtel 28 Aug. 8/2 Ihe Salva- 
tion Army never tuins a deaf eai to any appeal Of the kind, 
and the applicant is now in the piison-gate home 
Prrsou-house. A house of impnsoninent , 
a building that ib or serves as a piison. Often 
c 147S Ptci Voc* in Wi.-Wuicker 80 j./6 !Iic carcei , a pi e- 
sunhowse. 1579 -80 Norhi PlutasLh (1595) 850 So [he] put 
them both into the piison-house, and mode the dores be 
shut after them x6oa Siiaks Ilam^ i, v. 13, I am foibid 
U o tell the secrets of my Prison-House 1784 Cowput Task 

II 661 So fare we in this pi ison house, the world 1803-6 
WoRDSW Intwi Immari, 68 Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy ! Shades of the prison house begin to close Upon 
the glowing boy 1864 A McKay HiU Kilmarnock 39 

III the old prison house of the town, xgoa Daily C/tron, 
23 Apr. 6/5 To escape from the prison-house of London 
stieetb and factories into the ^ great spaces of nature ' 

Frisouing (pirishiig), vbi. sb. Now rare. 
[f. Prison z;. + -iNoi] The action of the verb 
PiiiSON , iinpribonraent, confinement. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2x259 Sijieii efter piibuning. His baul he 
void to heuen king c 1380 Wycliv Serw Sel wks II 376 
llo))e bes two pribOunyngis,.iii Moises tyme and Jeiemyes. 
x§ 5 x T Norton Calvu?s Insi. i. xvii. 65 b, I speake not 
of prysonmngeb, treasons, robbeiies, open violence 1907 
Dublin Jiof, Jan. 30 Feet Too wayward for the straight 
path's prisoning. 

Fri'soniug, ///. a, [f. Vrison v. + -ing 2 ] 
That prisons or imprisons , imprisoning, confining. 
Usually 

x6sa Bcnlowls Tlteo^h, 1. 1, Souls . Enfianchi&'d ft om their 
pns'ning clay x868 Neiilfship Browning 243 Spiing, 
which has fieed the mountain from its pnsoning bieasLplate 
of snow. Pall Mall G 26 Apr (1892)6/1 

My soul . When that has passed beyond life’s prisoning bars. 

FrrsonmeiLt. Now rare, [f, Prison v, + 
-MBNT j cf. Imprisonment and obs. F. pnsome- 
menl (? i6th c. in Godef,).] The action of im- 
X>risoning, or fact or condition of being im- 
prisoned ; detention m a prison or place of con- 
finement i == Imprisonment. Also/^ 

1387-8 T, USK Test* Love ii. xi. (Skeat) 1 . 54 For prison- 
inent or any other disese, [if] he take it paciently, dis- 
comUteth he not, tlie tiraunte ouer his soule no power maie 
hauc. Maldon^EtseA.i Ltber JB wythout 

licence of the BailUes, vpon xl dayes prisonement and a 
grete fyn. 1526 Tindale a Cor vi, s lu anguysshe, in 
stiypes, in presonment, in stryfe, in labour. 1607 J Car- 
PENiER Plains Mans Plough j88 Mockings, scourgings, 
bands, piisonmcnls, stonings. 1641 J. Trafpe Theoh T/ieot 
vii. 286 The taking away of. thy good Ministers by exile, 
piison men t, and death. 1693 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
17 Aug.| The transformation fiom prisoninent to thrilling 
liberty is so inexpiessibly complete 

b. An impnsoning or confining condition. 

1900 Crockett Bloch Douglas 6 If he may not sometimes 
. .lay aside his heavy prisonment of armour and don such a 
suit as this. 

Pri’sonous, a* nonce~wd, [f. Prison sb, + -oua, 
after potsomtis^ etc.] Characteiistic of a prison. 

x8ss Dickens Domi i. vi, His son began., to be of the 
prison prisonous and of the street stieety x888 J Ashby 
bTERRY in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 109 Hoiseinonger Lane Gaol 
. has an impressive facade., distinctly piisonous in every 
line and oinainentation 

Pri’sonry. iwnce-wd. [f Prison sh + -bt.] 
Slate 01 place of impusonment. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Sura Germ. Poetry II. 389 For 
worse than death awaited me In this sepulchral prisonry 
Frisoptometer (proizpptp mAoi)- [Arbitranly 
f. Gr, irp&-is sawing (allied to prtsm) + 6irr-6s seen 


as a means of diagnosing the amount and various kinds of 
astigmatism. 189s Syth Soc Lex ^ Prisopiometer ., an 
instrument designed for the estimation of varying degrees 
of ametropia of the eye, by means of two prisms fixed to- 
gether at their bases, , « 

Tvisov, obs. f PrizerI. Prls0(e, obs f. Price 
sb.\ Prize vA Prist, -e, obs. pa, pple. of Prize v. 

II Fri'Staf. Also 7 -affe, 9 -av (-aw) ; 7 pre- 
stave [Russ. npHcraBt pvl'stav^ an inspector, 
commissioner, bedell, lit. one appointed or com- 
missioned, a prefect ; f. before + sta'^vlt^ to set 
lip, place, post] A commissioner, police officer, 
overseer. 

x66a J Davies tr Olearius* Voy Amhass 178 To his 
knowledge, the Pristaf was a person ofhonour 1671 Crownb 
yuUam I. Dram. Wks. 1873 1 a? A Russian, sir 1 a prisiaffe s 


son of Aichangelo a 1674 Milton Htsi. Mosc, v. Wks 1851 
VIII. 516 The Prestaves or Gentlemen assign’d to have the 
care of his entertainment, 1837 De Quincey Revolt of 
Tartars Wks xBoo VII. ^86 He was styled the Grand 
Pnstaw, or Great Commissioner, and was universally known 
amongst the laitar tribes by this title 1889 G Kfnnan 
in Century Mag Apr 893/1 The onguiTl report ot a Russian 
police pristav, wntten upon a printed form 

t Pxi'fltmary, a. Obs. rare-\ [f L prisHn-tts 

Pristine -h -ary 1 ] = Pristine 

1632 Urquhaht Wks, (1834) ^99 If diet's bath been 
no new thing under the sun, according to the sense of those 
pristmary lobcocks 

1 * Frrstinate, (sb.) Obs. [f. L, prtstzn-us 

Pristine h -ate 2 ] - Pristine. 

1331 Klvot Gov* 1 11, The piistinate authoiite and maiestie 
of a kyn^ Ihtl , Kynge Edgar .reduced the monarch to 
his pristmate astate and figure 1602 Fulbecke ist Pt 
Pal all 3 The pustulate wildenes and sauagenesse of nature. 
X630 A*, yoluison's Ktngd ^ Commuo 336 To this day they 
could never recover their pnsUnat foi tunes 

B. sb. The first or origmal state, faie'^K 

1598-9 B. JoNSON Case IS Alteicd 1 11, Slid, I am no change- 
ling, I am Junipei still, I keep the pristmate, 

Fristine (prrstin), a* Also 6-7 pristixt, [ad. 
L. pnstin'-us fomer, pievious, eaily, oiiginal, 
primitive (f. stem /m-, ns in pnsc-usj prf(s)ffi-us : 
for snllfix Qtcras~tmuSfdm-itit~us), So OF. pnsltft ] 
Of or pertaining to the earliest period or state, 
ongmal, formei j primitive, ancient. (Now usually 
commendatory.) 

1534 Q Anne Bolcyn in Ellis Ottg Lett, Ser. i II 46 
Restored to his pristine fiedome. X569 Reg Priv^ Council 
Scot IL 10 To reduce the saidis paitiis to thair pusiinc 
amytxe. 1625 Purchas Pelgnms ir. 1213 An expedUiou . 
foi recoveiie of their piistiiie possession 1696 Prior To 
K ingt Disc* Coiispir 73 Hence then, close Ambush and per- 
fidious Woi, Down to your piistin Seats of Night lepait 
1760-72 H Brooke Pool ofQual (1809) IV 31 You speak 
and prophesy like a sage of some piistiiie asia. 1^82 
Priestley Chr 1 . 1. 131 To restoie it to its pristine 

puuly. 184X D’Isralu Amen Lit. (1867) 126 The trans- 
lators, .have happily preserved for us the piistine simplicity 
of om Saxon-Englibn 1849 AIurchison tuluria xx 500 
Ihe extent of pristine shores. 1873 Symonds Grk Poets u, 
53 Empedocles believed in a piistine state of happinesb 

Bristly, vanant of Pue&tly adv Obs 

Fritcli (pntj), sb. Obs. exc dial Also 3 
prioohe, 5 prytoh, 7-9 prioh. [app a by-form 
of Prior sb ^ with palatalized perh a southern 
repr. of OE. pnee from prick (cf miche^ much^ 
from mce(l, qmteh iiom ewtee), or possibly assimi- 
lated to PRITOH V ] 

I. f 1 . A puck, goad, or spur; an incentive, 
Obs. Cf. Prick sb. 13. 

aizzs Ancr. R. 60 Eien beo 3 Jie earewen & te ereste 
aimes of lecheries pncches. 

2. In local directs, the name of various sharp- 
pointed tools or implements Cf. Prick sb. 15. 

iBoo-25 Forby Voc E, Augita. Priicht . i, A fold-pritch 
is that with which holes are made in the ground to receive 
fold-stakes* . 2. An eel-pritch is a spear for toki^ eels. 1823 
E. Moor Suppilk Words 1863 Morton Cycl Agnc. 
Gloss (E D. &.), Prttch , , , a heavy pointed iron for making 
holes for stakes. In Wore, a stick, iron shod, hanging at 
the tail of a cart, and acting as a prop when resting on a 
steep road 1870 Miss J ackson Shropsh Word-bk.f Pi itch^ 
a long pole furnished with an iron fork at one end, used by 
Severn boatmen for propelhng their boats,— a river term. 
x886 Elworthy W Somerset Wordik ^Perch^ the iron- 
pointed stave often fixed by a joint to the axletiee of carts 
and wagons, to preveitt their running back when the horse 
stops on an ascent. The word no doubt is pntch or point. 

II. f 3. A grudge, spite, offence taken {against 
any one). Obs. 

XS7X Golding Cahin on Ps. xii, i All of them with one 
consent taking pntch against a good cace. Ibid, xxxix. 3 
Hee taketh pryich, that hee is not delta with more meeldly 
x6ox Dent Pathw, Heaven 37X If a Noblemans Secretane 
be cast out of fauour with his Loid, so that he taketh a 

S ntch against him, it is a matter of great sorrow. 1642 
Logcrs Naaman 270 Obi the least conceit taken, or 
pntch, . .lb enough to make sutes Xbid 274 The finer Selfe 
IS spunne, the more she will take pntch if she be defeated. 

in. 4 Small or poor beer; perh. originally 
soured beer , cf. Prick v. 8 , Pricked ppl. a. 2 dial. 
x688R HoLMEAlf7/wf/^iir,io4/2WortoftTie last drawing 
is of some called put updnnk, showei-tiough, or penny 
prich, 103/x Pritch Drink, .drinks sweet and sowej, 

through a taint that it hath taken through the foulness ot 
the Vessels, xdpx Ray N C Words (E. D. S ), Pnchf thm 
dunk z8a8 Craven Gloss, Prtch, small beer, thin drink 
FritchyZ'. Obs exc. tfxVx/. Also 5 prioohe. [A 
by-form of Prick v. with palatalized partly at least 
representing OE. '^pncccm, *priccean (in cLpnccan\ 
fiom WGer. *prikjan . see Prick v. Pa. t. m 3-4 
pn^ie^ prighte OE, *pnhte.'\ 

1 trans. To prick; to affect with a pricking 
sensation. Obs, exc. dial. 


2688 R, Holme Armoury iii. 239/1 (Goldsmith’s Work) 
Pntcking^ IS to find the center of the Plate to be worked, 

3 To puck or punch holes in dial 
1746 [see s] 1778 Exmoor Scolding Gloss (E D. S ), To 
Pntch, to prick Holes inj to make Holes for the Wires m 
the Leathers of Wool-Cards x886 Elworthy W Somerset 
Word bk. Perch v./, to punch or pnek holes in anything, 
chiefiy m horses’ shoes, with a pntchil or purchil 

4. To catch (eels) with an eel-pntch or Pbiok 
{sb. 15) ; also tntr. to use a patch, dial. 

1894 E Clodd Fttzgeialds Grave 8 Ditches whence 
delicious eels aie pritched 

6 Pntch thee ! an imprecation dial. 

2746 Exmoor Scolding 193 Whan tha young Zaunder 
Vuisdou and thee stey’d up oil tha Neert a roasting o' 
Taties, pntch tha vor me I Ibtd. 244 Tha art a Beagle, 
Chun, pntch that vor anether Inck [X746 Gloss m 
Gmil Mag XVI. 407/a To Prttch, to check, or withstand 
Note A term foi making holes in the leathers of cards to 
admit the wiie] 

t Pri’tclL-aule. Obs raje’“'^. PComb. of Pbitoe 
V. and Awl, or false spelling of Priickel 
1594 Nashe Un/ot t Tr&v 87 , 1 solde pi itch aule, spunge, 
blacking tub, and punching yiou. 

Fritchel (pntfl), sb. dial. Also prichell, 
pritohil, pnrchil, [A southeru parallel form of 
Prickle sb.\ repr. the uncontracted forms of OE. 
pricel^ A sharp-pointed instrument or tool of vari- 
ous kinds for prodding, cutting, making holes, etc, ; 
lb, esp. for punching the nail-holes m horse-shoes. 

14 Voc in Wr - Wulcker 605/20 Premotor mm, a prychel. 
1833 J Holland Mamf Metal IL 337 The orifice [m wire- 
drawing plate] lb brought to the pioper size by the intio- 
duction of what the woikman calls a pritchel, or long tapei 
needle i847';78 Halliwell, Prtichel, an iron share fixed 611 
a thick Stan foi making holes in the cround Kent X895 
E Anglian Gloss , Pritchel, a kind of hard chisel for mill- 
stones c X900 Puce List of Millstone Tools, Fritchels and 
Chisels for cutting Burrs, letting in driving irons, etc, 
b 1820 Bracy Clark Descr New Horse Shoe 14 Nor was 
there so much tiouble in reducing them [the pritchel bumps 
on the outside of the shoe], wioi the piitchel lemaining in 
the hole to prevent its closing 1875 Knight Diet Meek , 
Pritchel {forging), the punch employed by liorse-shoers for 
punching out or enlarging the nail-holes in a horse-shoe, 
x886 Elworthy W Sontersei Word-hk , Purchil, ox Pritcliil, 
the square point used, .to punch the nail-holes in a horse, 
shoe [So in Ilartland Gloss.'\ 1896 Earners* Price List, 
A Smith can easily, with his stamp and pritchel, make a hole. 
Hence FrltcRel v. dial , [0 goad (a beast). 

187s- Gloucestersh etc in Eng Dial. Diet. 

Frithee (pii^Oi Forms 6 

prey the, pree-the( 0 , prethe, 6-7 pre-thee, 6-9 
prythee, 7 pree thee, prethee, prethy, 8 
pr’ythee, pnthy, pn’fcliee, 8- prithee Archaic 
colloquialism for * (I) pray thee (Cf. Pray v 8 b.) 

[?ciSaa Inscription, m Almondbury J- Huddersf Gloss 
p. XXV, Quarfor pi ay the thy Sweryng lay by,] 1577 G, 
Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 57 But preythe see where 
Withipolls cum 1591 H. Smith Wks. (1867) IL 481 Oh 
deign, I prythee, then, with speed, To help thy servant now 
at need z6oa Marston Ant. 4* Mel. in. Wks 1836 I. 30 
Piee the observe the custome of the world. 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp 11. L 171 Pre thee no more thou dost talke nothing 
tome. 1689 Tnal Pnichard v. Paptllon 6 Nov 4 L Ch, 
fust Ay, piethy tell us. 17x1 Addison Spect. No 131 r 9 
Pr’ythee don’t send us up any more Stories of a Cock and 
a Bull xyaS T. Sheridan Perstus 1 (1739) is Pnthy tell 
me the Truth. 1807 Chabbb Pansh Reg, iii, 780 , 1 hunger, 
fellow; pnthee give me foodl 1831 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrangft Life (1870) II xiv 310 Come, I prythee! come 
again I 2875 JowBTT Plitio (ed 2) HI 214 Prithee, fiiend, 
be obliging and exhibit your wisdom 
Brittle, v : see Pbittle-peattle v 
Frittle-prattle (pn’t’ljprset'l), sb. Now 
rare. [Reduplicated extension of Prattle jd.] 
Trivial, worthless, or idle talk ; also, light, easy, 
familiar conversation, small talk; chatter, tittle- 
tattle ; childish prattle. Also alinb 
1556 Olds Antichrist 9 b, I could easily contemne their 
prittle piattle talking. Ibid. 30 To make much prittle prattle 
of Salomons temple 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 346 
Every man’b mouth was full of pnttle prattle and seditious 
woidb 1698 Vandruch Prav W-fe iii 1, Our prittle- 
piattle will cure your spleen 1714 Mandbvillb Pab. Bees 
?i72S) I 287 We took delight in the .Prittle-Prattle of the 
innocent Babe 1755 Gentl Mag XXV. 419 Nor bear a 
pait m piittle^rattle Of rumoui-lovmg tittle-tattle 1774 


stijte, ne pe ne pii^te, in side, in lende, ne elles wnere. c 2306 
Chaucer Sqrh T 410 And with bir beek bir seluen so she 
prighte. x45o-4!a tr Sea eta Secret 31 If seeknes come 
therm thus snalle thou knowe, bi tunge shalle be pricchid, 
in mouth shalle bebittir. 1562 J Hbywood Prov ^ Eptgr. 
(1867) Z03 His nostrils so pritcht 1823 E. Moor Suffolk 
Words s V. Bullock, I ha ^t sitch a lamentaable push, an 
at night ta itch an ta pntch, an ta caa alva 2903 Eng 
Dial, Diet, s. v., (Worcester) iSe got sharp pntching pains. 
1 2 . (Sec quot.) Obs. 


Wesim Mag II 453 He is sme tobeapnttle-prattle fellow. 
1838 Miss Mitford m L’Estrange Lift (2870) III vl 85 
French, being the very language of chit-chat and prittle^ 
prattle, is one leasou why I like so much the *mdmoires ’ 
and letters of that gossiping nation, 
b A sxlly chatterer, a gossip, 

[160a F Hering Allot 12 Being m high Credit with my 
Gossip Prittle Prattle.] 2725 Bailcy Erasm CoUoq 35 
Don’t be a pnttle prattle, nor prate apace. 

t Pri’ttle-pra'ttle* Obs. [Reduplicated 
from PRAiTLE V.] tnlr To chatter, prate, t^kidly. 
Hence f Pri ttle-pra'tthng a. 

1552 Laiimeh Serm, fokn u x (XS84) 306 b, As our 
Papistes doe, which pnttle prattle a whole day vppon theyr 
Beades, saying our Ladies Psalter [2583 Prittle and prattle 
[see Prattle v, s]] x6os F Hering Anat, 4 luglers, 
Pedlers, pnttle-pratling Barbers. 2622 J Davis in Coryat 
Crudities Panegyr Verses, For, he as t’weie his mother’s 
twittle twattle (That’s Mother-tongue) the Greeke can pnttle- 
prattle. [1634 Hevwood Roy. King 1 Wks, 1B74 VI. 9 
Welchman. Awe man, you pnttle and prattle nothing but 
leasings and untruths a two Outlandish Knight xv in 
Child Ballads i. (1882) 59/2 Don’t puttie nor prattle, my 
pretty pauot. Nor tell 110 tales of me.] 

175 -a 
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PRIVATE. 


PRIUS. 

Piiueable^ bad form of prevable^ Pbovable 
I j Prius (prsife)* [Lj neut. of pnor formei, 
earlier, also adv before. &e also Nisi pbius.3 a. 
That which takes precedence; the superior, first, 
chief, b. That which is prior, esp, that which is 
a necesbary prior condition. ^ 

xBqx H. Jwes Braevoning 220 That final perfection which 
isnist in order of potency,— the is of all things 189* 

E. Cairo Es$. Lit. ^ Pkiios II. 404 Thought is not set up 
as an absolute prius, but as the prius of expeiience 

Privacy (prarvasi). [fi Private a. * see -cy.] 
The state or quality of being private. 

1 , The state or condition of being withdrawn 
from the society of others, or from public interest , 
seclusion. 

c 1450 St Cuihbert (Surtees) 611 To kepe ]?aiin in pnuace. 
x6o6 Shaks Tr. tt Cr ni iii 290 Acka. Of this my pnuacie, 
I haue strong reasons Vlts But ’gainst your pnuacie T he 
reasons are more potent and heroycall x6sa Hfylim 
Cosmttgr. To Rdr. A iij, Some time to spare, some privacies 
and retreats from business j some breathing fits from the 
affairs of our Vocations. 1^59 T Veckib. Parnasa 
x68 Vesparian during his Frivacie, Led such a Life, as was 
Exemplmy. 2739 Johnson Idler No st F 1 Those that 
surround them m tbeir domestic pnvacies. 183a Lytton 
Eugene A ii. iv, Your privacy will never be disturbed. 
1^6 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Manners Wks. (Bohn) II 48 
The motive and end. .is to guard the independence and 
privacy of their homes. 

2. jw. Private or retired places; private apait- 
ments ; places of retreat. Now rare 

2 « 7 a A L'Estrange Senecds Mar. U 77 © 343 It 
and enters into the privacies of Nature 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xvi, vii, Do you think yoursrif at Liberty to 
invade the Privacies of Women of Condition, without the 
least Decency or Notice’ 3^8 Lanier Poems (1884)^24 
Beautirul glooms. .Wildwood pnvacies, dosets of lone desire, 
tb. A secret place, a place of concealment Obs. 
1^ Visxs Siajfardsk. ^7 Having rested at Boscobel two 
days, one in the Oak , the Night m a privacy behind the 
Chimney in one of the Chambers. 

3 Absence or avoidance of publicity or display ; 
a condition approaching to secrecy or concealment. 

1598 Shaks. merry IV. iv. v, 94 Let her descend my 
Chambers are honourable Fie, priuacy? Fie. 2642 Wil- 
kins {title) Mercury , or the Secret and Swift Messenger. 
Shewing how a Man may with Fnvacy and Speed communi- 
cate his Thoughts to a Friend at any Distance. 1^7 
Clarendon Hist. Eeb. x, § 81 The Duke., took a lesolution 
once more to make a Visit to that great Lady, which he 
beheved he might do with great pnvacy, 3700 Penmylv. 
Archives I. 129, 1 caused thu Town to be searched but 
with some Privacy. xBoa Wellington in Gurw.Dtfj^ (1838) 
y 167, 1 have also to ooseri^ that pnvacy is iucouristent 
with every just notion of puniriiment. 2855 Macauuy 
Hist. Eng XIV III 403 The emaciated corpse was laid, with 
all privacy, next to the coipse of Monmouth in the chapel 
of the Tower 2876 J. Saunders Lion in Path 1, A 
mamage .was solemnis^ with strict pnvacy in the chapel 
of Lei^h Court, Yorkshire. 2879 R K. Douglas Coh- 
/ueut^mm 77 No darkness conceals from its view, and 
no privacy hides from its knowledge. 

t b. Keeping of a secret, reticence Obs 
1736 Ainsworth Eng^Lai. Dici.^ Pnvacy, or keeping of 
counsel, iaciiunuias^ 3 stlentiumt 2. 

4 A pnvate matter, a secret; pi, private or 
personal matters or relations. Now rare, 

1592 Horsey Trav (Hald. Soc ) 236 Som other privacies 
comitted to my charem had ben so whispered owL 2649 
Milton Etkou viu wte (2847) 293/1 What concerns it us 
to hear a husband divulge his household pnvacies, extolling 
to odiers the virtues ofliis wife? 1708 Eng Theophrast. 
46 A blab, and one that shall make a pnvacy as public as 
a proclamation. 27^ Johnson Rassetas xi, if he descend 
to the pnvacies of lif^ their habitations are more com- 
modious, and thmr possessions are more secure. 

+b pi. The private parts. Obs, 

165$ Earl Mon&l tr. Boccabnis AdvU.fr P i xxxv. 
Plucking up her deaths, and skewing them aer pnvacies. 

+ 6, Intimacy, confidential relations. Obs. 

1838 Barer tr. Bdtzads Lett (vol II) 20 At that time . 
you gave me leave to boast of your friendship, I dare not 
now use the pnvacie of such tearmes. 2653 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) II 17 He observed that there was great in- 
timacy and privacy between that Col. and S' JohnHender- 
son. A V Art Converse 42 Those that are our equals 
P^ave made us such by their privacy or intimate friendship, 
6. The state of being privy to some act; =Fbi- 
VJTY. rare, 

1729 yowG Revenge ii !, And now I come a mutual friend 
to both, Without his pnvacy, to let you know it 2888 
Pall Mall <?. 23 July 2/2 The amendment leaves the whole 
qujwUon as to the pnvacy to crime alleged against Mr, Par- 
nell and his fellow members befoie the Commission, 
il Fxivaido^ (prtva*dii). Obs, [Sp., private, par- 
ticular, familiar, a favourite ] ^ intimate private 
fnend, a confidant ; the favourite of a ruler. 

*584 LeteesieVs Commw, (1841) 49 The good Eaile 
^wered bis Servant and deare Privado curteously 2637 
Hbvun Antid Ltncoln. 1. ao The papers were not sent 
unto the Vicar, but to some one or other of your Privados 
about those parts 2879 Nisi Jetzer 3 The Friers, who 
were their Confidents, and Pnvadoes in the Plott, 2704 
Stccle Lying Lover it, Lai. May I desire one Favour i 
V Book Wnat can I deny thee, my Privado? 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (1810) VII. Ixxxitt 347 He bearetn a 
veiy profligate chaiacter , and is Mr. Lovelace’s more 
especial ^tvado, i8a8 Scott F il/. Pet ih xii, A courtly 
knight., and privado, as they say, to the young pnnee 
P An alleged sense *a pnvate soldier or infenor (non com 
missioned! officer ' 111 some recent Diets is founded on a 
misreading of MaiUz prisadoes ’ [m Hail. MS 4031 If 244] 
see Lance prisado 


•|* Pri vaHcy. Obs rars'^^, [f. obs, F prvoance 
famihauty • see -anot ] Intimacy : = Privacy 5 

x6aa AIabbe tr AletitcaCs Guzman d^Alf i 80 A kinde 
of friendship was begun betweene them (if any such thing 
may bee found betweene master and man .) it is commonly 
called by the name of Privancie or Inwardnesse. 

FrivaiHt (prsivant), sh and a, rare, [afi 
prlvdntem^ pres, pple oipnvdreto deprive] fa 
sb A privative (quality). Obs, b. ctdp. Indicating 
a piivative opposite. 

1586 Bright Melanch xii. 57 An absence of one quality 
is not an inferring of the other but only in pri> ants whei of 
the one is a meere absence 2890 Cent* Diet , Privant, 
notmg privative opposites. 

II Privat-docent, «dozeut (prfva tidiitse nt). 
[Ger., a pnvate teacher or lectuier see Pbivatje a 
and Docent B.] In German and some other 
universities : A private teacher or lecturer recog- 
nized by the university but not on the salaried staff 
i88x J, Rae in Contemp, Rev Tune 923 He meant to 
habilitate as a privai docent when he returned 189a Pall 
MallG 20 June 6/1 The Queen found the then pnvatdozent 
..busyat a chemical experiment, 2899 J Stalker 
Jesus 11 72 One of those tours de force by which the German 
Frivatdocent seelm to attract public attention 

Private (pi 91 wit), a, {sbl) Also 4-6 pryvat, 
.0, 4-7 privab, 6 prrvit, -att, pryvatte, Sc, pre- 
vat, 6-7 privet [ad. L privdt-tis withdrawn from 
public life, deprived of office, peculiar to one&elf, 
private; as sb a man in private life , pi op pa pple. 
of priv-dre to bereave, depuve; see Pbive 
In general, the opposite of public, 
fl, ?Withdiawn or separated from the public 
body: by Wyclif applied to the orders of the 
fnars Obs, 

c 1380 W\clif Serin, Sel Wks I 67 pis asse and hir foie 
ben cornea to be** pryvat ordris, but not to alle Cnstene men. 
CX380 — De Ecelcsia v ibid III 350 Comunly >es pryvat 
pnoures letten ber felowes here to go out. 

2 . Of a person: Not holding public office or 
official position 

2432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) IV 63 A crye was made, that 
priuate persones long pmvatse pei sense) scholde brynge 
theire goodes to the place of treasuie Ibtd, I. [see 
Privy « 4 ] c 2480 Fortescue Abs fp Lim, Mon, vil (2885) 
225 He lyved. in more subgeccion than doth a priuate 
person. 1548-^ (Max) Bk, Com Prayer^ Ceremonies^ The 
appoyntmente pertayneth not to piyuate menne 2579 
J. STUiiBES(?<2/i^zy<?»^Bvij, Whereas manage IS themoste 
important matter euen to the pnvatest person that hee can 
doe all bis life long. 2644 Milton Areop, (Arb ) 49 No 
Poet should so much as read to anypiivat man, what he 
hadwntt’n. xyia Steele Sped No. 429 r8 A Woman of 
Quahtys married to a private Gentleman 2817 J. Evans 
Excitrs Windsor^ etc 72 It was a most uncommon thing 
for a private man, and a commoner, to be honoured with so 
long an audience 2898 Wesim Gaz 16 Mar 2/3 As for 
the usurer who advertises himself as a pnvate gentleman, 
Mr Justice Hawkins gnmly said that he would make him 
a 'private gentleman ' for some time. 

D, Piwate soldier an ordinary soldier without 
rank or distinction of any kind; also t prwcUe man, 
Cf. comvim soldier (Common a, 12 h) 

X579 Diggbs Siraiiot 252 They can doe no more than 
Pnvat Souldiors 2597 Shaks a Hen IP^m 11 177 , 1 can- 
not put him to a priuate souldier, that is the Leader of so 
many thousands. Z69X Lend Gaz No. 262^! z We lost 
6 pnvate Men, and bad 25 wounded. 2698 Ludlow Mem 
I, 103 Pretending to keep the pnvate soldiers, foi they 
would no longer be called common soldieis, from running 
into greater extravagancies and disoideis E796 Pegge 
Anonym (1809) 164 Application on behalf of a private man 
that had deserted from an independent company just as 
they were embarking for North Ameiica. 2844. Regul, 4 
Ora, Army 276 All the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
Drummers, and Private Men, who may be at Home, aie to 
be accounted for 1898 E J Hardy m United Service 
Mag Mar, 646 Another expression, which is far more 
objectionable (than the name ‘ 1 ’ommy Atkins*], is to speak 
of a ‘ common soldier * instead of a private soldier. 

e. Private member^ a member ol the House of 
Commons who is not a member of the Ministry. 

1863 H Cox Jnsiit I. IX. 238 The portion of each session 
allotted to measuies promoted by private members is . 
limited 2883 biubbs' Mete Circular a6 Sept. 862/1 It is 
almost hopeless for a pnvate member to get an oppoitunity 
of bringing on a Bill before halfrpast twelve, 

d. Pnvate trader, one who trades on his own 
account, as distinguished from an agent of a public 
company. 

^ x6x6 m W Foster Lett B, Ind, Co, (2901) V. 119 With the 
intelligence concerning the pnvate traders of Captain 
Downton’s merchants 

t e. Of a city or town . That is not a seat of 
government Obs rare, 

*83* pTHGow 1 rav vn 334 This Citty .was once the 
Capital! seat of the Kingdom, though now. it is onely 
become a priuate place. 

8. Kept 01 removed from public view or know- 
ledge ; not within the cognizance of people gener- 
ally ; concealed, secret 

1472-3 Rolls of Pain'll 29/2 After that dyvers of the 
Lordes and Knyghtes of the Shires weie departed, by 
mervelous pryvat labour, a Bille signed by the Kyng was 
brought to the seid Commons , conteignyng an Oidynaunce 
to be made. 2393 Shaks 2 Hen, VL n u 60 In this 
pi mate Plot be we the first, That shall salute our rightful! 
boueiaigne 2625 Bbai hwait Strappado (1878) 120 Which 

suspecting, lay in pnvate wait, To catch the knaue, 
1669 R Mountagu in Buccleuch MbS, (Hist Mbb. 


Comm) I 44X She des.ied .to send it over in my name, 
because that way it would be privater. ?i677 Lady Eliz 
Berkeley m Hatton Cotr (Camden) 143 They have 
not acquainted you w*h Lady Alethea s privet wedding. 
2700 Tyrrell Hist Eng II 842 He lay private, till his 
Peace was made with the King 27*® Leoni Albertis 
At chit 1 52/1 If the sound comes to you dead, and fiat, it 
IS a sign of some pnvate [It. interna) infirmity 1890 
Lippincoit's Mag Jan 13. It should be kept pnvate foi a 

b’. Pnvate parts, the exteinal organs of sex, the 

^[2634 T Herbert Ttav *42 A cloth which should 
couer those parts, made to be pnuate ] 1885-8 Faggb & 
Pye-Smith Princ Med, (ed 2) I 188 She mentioned that 
she had severe pain in micturition, and that hei pnvate 
parts were swollen. 

4 . Of a thing: Not open to the public ; restricted 
or intended only for the use or enjoyment of par- 
ticular and privileged persons 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P R xix c\xix (Add. MSS.) pe 
pnuate wey longip to ny3e towne and is schort and ny5 and 
ofte y growe wip gras 1477 Rolls of Parli. VI 185/2 In 
pi y vat and pryvileged places 253S Stewart Cron Scot, 
(Rolls) II 63 Quhmr he wes bureit m ane pievat place 
26x3 Shaks Hen VlII, m * 28 May it please you Noble 
Madam, to withdraw Into your priuate Chamber 2658 
Brathwait Barnabees Jrnl (1818) 187 This place it is 
pnvate. 1827 W. Seluyn Law Nisi Pnus (ed. 4) H* 1242 
A person having a pnvate way over the land of another, 
cannot, when the way is become impassable by the over- 
flowing of a river, justify going on the adjoining land 
2838 Lytion Alice 11. u, A pnvate staircase conducted into 
the gardens 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng vi II 14a News 
which reached him through pnvate cliannels, 

1-b Private (play) house see quot. i8qi Obs 

a 2825 Fletcher Nice Valour iv 1, I hope To save my 
bundled gentlemen a-monthbyit> Which will beveiygood 
for the pii\ate house 2837 Shirley (title) The Gamestei 
As it was presented by her Majesties Sei vants At the private 
House inDrury-Lane 2891 R W Lowe T Betterton 111 
60 The Cockpit in Druiy Lane a small theatre, one of 
those which, before the Civil War, were called ‘Private 
Houses In these the performances took place by candle- 
light, whereas the larger, or public playhouses, being paitly 
open to the weather/ were used only in daylight. 

e. lu many connexions private is used to dis- 
tinguish something that is not open to the public, 
or not publicly done or perfoimed, from a thmg 
of the same kind that is * public esp. when the 
normal or usual condition is that of publicity, or 
when both conditions are common. In this dis- 


tinctive use, the sense may also be 5, 6, or 7, or 
may include some notion of 3. Such aie private 
assembly, function, meeting, etc, ; private baptism^ 
communion, education, funeral, marriage, mass ; 
private boarding-house, brougham, carnage, 
chapel, hotel, theatre, theatricals, etc, ; see the sbs. 
Private view (e. g, of an exhibition of pictures or 
the like), whence pnvate viewer, viermng, 

1560 Private mass [see Mass sh'^ 3] 1582 Mulcastpr 

Positions xxxix {Jieacknfi Of priuate and publike educa- 
tion, with their general! goods and flies. 2662 Bk Cam 
Prayer, The Ministration of Pnvate Baptism of Cbildien 
m houses 2899 Locke Educ (ed. 4) § 70 The Faults of a 
Pnvater Education 2794 Malonl Wks, Sir J Reynolds 
in Life (2797) p. Iv, When not engaged ,in some pubhek or 
pnvate assembly, or at the theatre 28x6 Galt Benj West 
51 A private meeting of the Fi lends [l e, Quakers] was 
appointed to be holden at his father’s house 2832 D E 
WILLIAMS Sir T. Lawrence I 50 Nor did he ever take 
part in any mvate theatricals 2836-9 Dickens Sk Boz, 
Scenes xiii. Private Theatres. 1852 Times 1 May 8/2 
(headifg) Exhibition of the Royal Academy (Private View) 
286a W Sandby Hist, Roy Academy II 239 It had been 
the custom to regard the anniversaiy dinner as oneof a private 
nature— a gathering of the members of the Royal Academy 
and of the friends and patrons of art Ibid 240 The^ art- 
critics for the newsj[>apers, etc., were admitted to the private 
view of the exhibition ^ 2884 World 3 Dec, 13/x There were 
no fewer than five 'private views ‘ on Saturday Ia.st 2885 
Catholic Diet 565/2 In all pnvate Masses the piiest must 
have at least a seiver to represent the body of the faithful 
2887 Ruskin Prseterita If 1 27 The private view day of 
the Old Water Colour came 2^7 Daily News 28 Apr. 6/6 
The gallenes soon to be refilled by the critics, the private 
viewers, and the outside crowd x8^ Westm, Gaz 28 Apr. 
5/3 On the whole the pnvate viewing ladies have had the 
excellent taste of coming m the morning in morning dress 
6 That belongs to, or is the property of a parti- 
cular mdividual ; belonging to oneself, one's own. 

2502 Atkynson tr De Imitaiione nr. 221 The xxxi 
chapiter, the loue of pryuate thynges & of niannys selfe 
letteth the perfyte goodnes of mannys soule. 2530 Palsgr. 
321/1 Private, belongyng to a persons owne iME,pituat, 
2560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 227 They teache howe it 
IS not lawful for the Christians to haue any thynge priuate, 
y‘ al thmgs ought to be common 1602 Shaks Jut C, ni 
u 2S3 He hath left you all his Walkes, His pnuate Arbors, 
On thw side Tyber 2838 Junius Paint, Ancients 247 
As for private Libraries, Martial teacheth us. That in them 
the Images of such Writers as were as yet surviving, might 
bee admitted, 2845 R Jeub m Encycl Meirop (1847) II 
703/1 The divine purpose of the institution of private pro- 
perty IS, in general, very inadequately represented. 2899 
Wesini Gaz, 21 Sept 4/1 He hoped it would not go forth 
from the Conference that they wanted to stamp out all 
pnvate venture schools 2904 J T Fowler Durham 
Untv, 5 His pnvate goods were all seized by his creditors 
b. Private house, the dwelling-house of a private 
person, 01 of a person in his pnvate capacity; 
with implied or expressed distinction from a public- 
house or inn, a shop or oiBice, which qre open to 
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the public on biisinessj and^ in modern use, from 
a public building or official residence Private 
family^ the family occupying a piivate house 
Private man of war see Privateer sh Private 
school^ a school owned and earned on by a person or 
persons for their own profit, as opposed to jifubUc 
school, founded and earned on primarily in the 
public interest ; often with mixture of other senses 
So private schoolmaster 

154Z mvaihRep^llist MSS Comm App. v.4ioIf[they] 

cany anny sulIi wares to pryval housses shoppis or selleis. 
ai7d not to the costonie hoiisse 1548-9 (]\lar ) Bk* Com 
Pf ajrer, Commmium^ When the holy Communion is celc 
bate in pi mate howses 1585 T. Washing roN tr NuJuo- 
lay's Voy 11 xui. 48 Buildings aswel pubhke as pnuat. 
1657 Evitlyn Diary 3 Aug , Dr Wild preacii'd in a piivate 
house m Fleete Streete X78X Gibbon Detl ffP xtx II x3x 
The private houiiesof Antioch, and the places of public lesort 
1848 DicKiNS Domtm^ vii, rheie was another private house 
besides Miss Tox’s m Piincess’s Place 1849 Macaulay 
Htsi Png UK (1871) I 144 13 y the PeUtion of Kight, it had 
been declat ed unlawful to quai ter soldierson pi ivate families. 
1857 PIuoHES Tom Bfoion i. in, A private school, wheie lie 
went when he was nine yeais old. Ibid, Were £ a piivate 
schoolmaster 

e. Private judgement : see Juegi ment 7 c. 

1563 T, Stapllion Forlr Paitk 6 He luterpreteth it 
after his owne liking and pi mat mdgeinent. 

6 . Of or pertaining to a person in a non-official 
capacity, 

x5x3 Purchas Ptl^image (1614) 286 In a piuiate habit 
he visited the Mailcets, and hanged vp the liooiders of 
come, 17x3 Berkcli Y No 6g ? 2 The piivate 

letters of gicat men arc the best pictuies of their souls. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer i vu 59 A private pupil is too 
much of a man x8oi Med. JrnU V. 7 Those to whom I 
have communicated the infection out of the Plospital, or 
among my private patients, xfeo Chian in Ann* Reg 
25q/i The eldest of thiee sons of the grand-duke Charles- 
Fredeiick, by his morganiqm, or piivate-marnage, with 
Lomsa-Caroline, countess of Hochberg^ 18^3 R. J, Graves 
Sysi Cltn, Med, in. 99 In private practice the physician is 
called at an early period of the disease 1859 Kingsli y 
Lett (1878) 11.83 Private coirespondence, piivate conver- 
sation, private example may do what no legislation can do. 
1859 Sala Tsx) round Cloth 108 While the biass bandsmen 
at once subside into piivate life, 1864 {fln a Presentatton)i 
A tiibute to piivate worth and public usefulness 

7. Of, pertaining or relating to, or affecting 
a pexson, or a small intimate body or group of 
persons apart from the general community ; indi- 
vidnal, personal, 

1526 Pilgr Pi,}/, (W de W 1531) 33 Onely for theyr 
ptyuaLc piofyte. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdands Conm, 34 b, 
Certen piiuate dysplcasiites did jiowe betwixte hyin & the 
Frenche kynge x6ox Siiaks. jut * C, 11 11. 73 For your 
piiuale saLtbraclton I will let you know 1651 Houses 
Leviath ii xxii, 122 He, whose private interest is to be 
debated 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece U xv 260 In reality they 
had only consulted their own private ambition 1858 Ld, St. 
Llonakds Bk*Piop 1*0.10 ly, 22 If you employ an 
agent to sell an estate by public auction, a sate by private 
contract is not within his authority. 18813 
XI Q. B Div 597 That the censure had been made inju- 
iiously and from motives of private malice, 

b Private hill, act ; a parliamentary bill or act 
affecting the interests of a particular individual or 
corporation only : see Bill 3 - Hence Private 
Bill Office, 

1678 Butler Hud nr, it 90X Who. Con Lay Publick 
Bills aside, for Piivate, And make ’em one another diive out. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (cd 2) V 527 An estate tail, granted by 
Richaid III. to the Derby family, which by a private act 
of 4 Jac. 1. was limited to the heirs male of the family in a 
dineient manner fioni that m which it had been limited by 
the letters patent 1844 May Treat, Law, etc, Pari 302 The 
functions of Parliament m passing piivate bills, have always 
retained the mixed judicial and legislative character of 
anaent times 1B50 in Tos, Irving A im. Our Tim 30 Nov 
(1872) 3x5/1 Plans for about 104 new schemes were deposited 
to diw in the Private Bill Office X863 H Cox Instil, i. wc, 

M 3 In Older to the first reading of a private bill m the 
ouse of Commons, a petition for leave to bring it in is first 
presented, by being deposited at the Private Bill Oflice, A 
certain interval of time is required to elapse between the 
first and second readings, during which the bill remains in 
the custody of the Private Bill Office. 

+ 8 . Pecuhai to a particular person or body of 
persons, a people, etc. ; particular, special. Obs, 
*526 Tinpalb 2 Pet, i ao So that ye fyrst knowe this, 
th.it no prophesy in the scripture hath eny piivate interpre- 
tacion [WvcLiF ech prophecie is not maad bi propre inter* 
pretaoioun , Coverd, no prophccie .is done of eny priuate 
Intcrpietoaon , Geneva is orany priuate motion , Blum is 
made by priuate intei pretation , idtx is of any pi mate 
interpretation,] iSSS Eden Decades 296 [They] haue a pn- 
uate language diffeiyng from the Moscouitcs. x$p9 in 
Stiype Ann, Ref, (x7og) I. App. viii. ao The realm of 
Englande hath been alwaies governyd by private lawes 
customes, 2593 Bilson GevU Christ s Ctu vii 86 Neither 
was this priuate to Timothie, but.. it was vsuall in the 
Apostles times, *651 C. Cartwright Cert, Relig,\, 120 
Plow can any man assume to himselfe afreedorae from Erring 
by the assistance of a private Spirit ? 

9 By one*s self, alone ; without the presence of 
any one else. 

1592 Siiaks Rom 9 fjuli\ 144 Away from light stealea 
home my heauy Sonne, And pi mate in his Chambei pennes 
himselfe. *6x3 - Hen, VIU, ii. u. xs. I left him puuaie, 
Full of Kad thoughts and troubles 175* Eootl Paste i, 
Wks 17901.8 Let us be private 
■flO. Intiraate, coniidenlial a person), Obs 
1574 Helmwes Gueuara's Fam, hptsi, (1584) 175 Ihe 


Court IS not but for men that be private and in favor, that 
can gather the fruit tliercof 1641 W Mountagu in Buulettch 
MSS, (Hist MSS Comm ) I 286 The King is often very 
piivate with Digby and Bristow 1648 Gage West Ind 
205 A great Politician, and very familiar, private, and seciet 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

b. Of a conversation, communication, etc ‘ 
Intended only for or confined to theperson or persons 
directly concerned , confidential. 

1560 Daus tr Sladands Comm 1x3 b, The byshoppes 
liauynge priuata talke with the Queue. 1650 W Brough 
SoLr Rrinc (1659) 334 Private Confession is retained m the 
leformed churches 1734 Bp Sterne Jxw/ifasJune, 
I shall put off my defence till I have the pleasure of half 
an houix private conversation with you x8s7 Trollopc 
Bill Chester T, xlvii, He leceived a lettei, in an official covei , 
inaiked ‘private’ Mod May I have some private con- 
versation with you? 

fll. =*PRiviiJ5.4j bavingsecret, unacknowledged, 
or confidential cognuance Const to, with, Obs 
1599 B JoNSON Cynikta's Rev i u, Had Eccho beene hut 
pi ivate with thy faults. 162X Quarlls Ai gains 4 * P [1678) 
69 Not making any private to her flight, She quits the house, 
and steals away by night X74s Ceroanied JVbvets, Lady 
C Beniivoglio 92 That Maid-seivant of mine, who was 
private [ed 1640 pnvie] to my Actions 

12. Of a place . Ketiied, unfieqiiented, secluded. 

1494 Fab\an Chron, vi. clix 149 Y« sayd bysshoppes were 

depryued of theyr digny ties, and put into pryuate houses of 
relygyon. 1662 Ray Three liin, ir. 162 We went to Shap, 
where we saw the ruins of the abbey, very pleasantly 
situate m a private valley 1817 J Evans JSjrcwrj. Windsor, 
etc 192, 1 siaice go out of my own house, and then only to 
two or three very private places, where I see nobody that 
leally knows anything 

13. Of persons, etc. • Reining ; letiied 5 secluded 

1585 Parsons Chr Eaeic, 11, 1 191 S Antony a liulc 
before had professed a piiuate and a soIUane life in Egypt 
1594 Drayion Idea 142 0 God fiom You, that I could 
piivate be 1630 R Johnsoids Kingd Commia 58 1 hen 
women are very private, fcarefull to oftend. 1750 Franklin 
Ess, Wks 1840 III, 530 Gentlemen, it is true, but so veiy 
piivale, that in the heid of gentry they aie haidly to he 
found. 1850 L Hunt Autohiog xvii 267 Ihe piivatest of 
all p^ublic men found himself complimented. 

1 14. Of a person ; Secretive, retitent Obs. 
a 1627 Fletcher Wife for Month i i, You know 1 am 
private as your secret wislics, Ready to fling my soul upon 
yout service. x66o Marvul Corr. Wks (Grosart) II 34 
We hope you will be private in these things, communicated 
to you out of faithrulness to your inteiest 
tl 6 . Private seal * I’bivv seal. Obs, 

XS3X in . 5 V/ Cases Cti Requests (1898)33 To giaunte vnto 
your seid Orator your most diedd wrytte of piyuatte seale 
to be dyrected vnto the seid abbot 

f 16 quasi-rt^. Privately, secielly Obs, 

XS90 Greene Orl, Fur Wks (Grosart) XIII. igs Ne’re 
had iny Lord falne into these exUeames, Which we will 
parley priuate to ourselves, 1659-60 Pepys Dio^ 6 Mar , 
Every body now dunk the King’s health wheieas befoie, 
it was very private that a man dare do it 1704 J Trapp 
Abra-Muli i 1. 1x7 , 1 came piivate, and unattended. 

17. Comb,, asprwate-mmoured, -spirited, 
x6oa Fulbecke Pandectes 58 Secieat meetinges of male- 
contents, phantasticall, and priuate humored peisons 1655 
J. Sergeant Schism Disarm'd ig The Doctors private- 
spirited opinion. X895 spectator 21 Sept. 368 Unpatiiotic 
and., private spirited leason. 

B. sb, I. Of a person. 

+ 1. A private person; one who does not bold 
any public office or position. Obs. 

X483 Caih Augl 291,^ A ^n]i&te,pnuatus 1^99 Shaks 
Hen V, IV i 255 And what haue Kings, that Pnuates haue 
not too, Saue Ceremonie, saue general! Ceremonie? 1672 
Milton isamson 1211 , 1 was no private but a person rais’d 
With .command fiom Heav’n To free my Countrey. 

fb. The private \ private people, opposed to 
the public, Obs, 

17x6 Pope Lei to Jervas 29 Nov.^ You have already done 
enough for the private , do something for the public, a 1734 
North Lives (1826) III 274 Who hath neither mclination 
nor temptation to court the public, or flatter the private, 
t2 An intimate, a favourite. Obs, 
x5o2 Siiaks. Ham n. il 238 In the middle of her fauour 
her pnuates, we. [With play on sense 7 ] 

3, A private soldier . see 2 b above 
1781 JusTAMOND Pnv. Life Leivis XV, HI. 375 Tins party 
. consisted of a Colonel, foui Captains, and 360 private. 
x8xo Wellimoton m Gurw (1838) VI 43 One officer, 
four Serjeants and fifty privates of the 23rd light dragoons 
1847 IMacaulay Htsi Eng, in, 1.294 Even the privates were 
designated as gentlemen of the guard, xB68 Regul J^ Qrd 
Army § 845 The Wives and ChilUrcn of Non Commissioned 
Officers and privates are entitled to medical attendance. 

II Of things or affairs. 

f 4, A private or personal matter, business, or 
interest ,* pi private affaiis ^ Obs, 

*549 RiDLrv Lei to homeisei in Liber Cantab (1855) 245 
[Lettei s] to signifye, .the privits of my hart and consciance 
X592 Unton Corr, (Roxh ) 289 , 1 will no longer hold your 
Lordship with this my pnvatt x6o6 Warner Alb Eng, 
XV. xcvL 383 Phocas for his Fiiuats Rome the Supreme Sea 
promoted. x6xi B. Jonson Catiline in 11, Nor must 1 be 
unmindful of my private. 1642 J, M[arsii] Argt, (one, 
MiUiia 7 When it concerns any mans private. 

t b. Private opinion, one’s own mind or tliougbt. 

1586 A Day Eng Secretary l (1625) 145 Yet may you 
vouchsafe in youi owne priuate to r^on mee with the 
greatest in wiUingnesse, 

1 6. A piivate or confidential communication. 

>595 Siiaks John iv. la 16 Ihe Count Meloone, Whose 
p. (uate with me of the Dolpbmes loue, Is much more 
gunerall, then these lines import. 

1 0. Retirement, privacy. Obs, 


x6oi Skaks Twel, If in iv 100 Go off, I discard you 
jet me enioy my priuate. a. 1639 Wldsxeh App Virg, n, 
i, 1 see there’s nothing in such piivate done, But 50U must 
inquire after a 1653 G Danill Idyll 1 58 Pei haps I have 
To my owne Private, had reflects, os grave On my Condition, 

b. In private • privately, not publicly, in 
piivate company ; in private life 
xsBx Mulcaster Posit urns xxxix (1887) 187 Doth not that 
deserue to be liked on in priuate, which is thoroughly tryed 
being showed forth in common ? xsBz Stamyhurst JEneis 
I. (Arb ) 28 Hee waicks on pnuat with noane but faythful 
Achates 1615 G Sandys Prav, 171 Confesse they do, but 
not greatly in priuate xei5 Brathwait Strappado (1878) ro8 
Laugh and spare not So’t be in priuate, buist thy sides with 
laughter 1832 H r. MAsriNEAU Life in Wilds vi, Let each 
family eat in piivate 1859 G. MERromi R,FeveielXy Her 
opinion, founded on ohsexvation of him in public and private, 
was, that, .his ordinary course of life would be resumed 
7 . pi The privy or pimte pails (See 2 .) 

1 8 Peivy sb 3 Ohs 

1600 Hamilton Fac Ti aiciise in Catk, Ti actaUs (STS) 
235 Young wemen casting ihair new borne babes in fillhie 
priuets, vtners m colpots, and m vthet secret places, 
tPri*vate, ppl ci Obs, [ad, L, pnvdt-us 
clepiived, pa. pple. of prtvdi e , see next.] Depnvecl , 
beieft, dispossessed. Commonly used as pa. pple. 
of PRIYE V . Obs, « Pbivated. 

X402 Ryman Poems xx 2 in Aulttv Stud, Neu Spr, 
LXXXIX 188 Of her crowne pnuat she is 1500 Barclay 
Shyp of Fdys (1874) I. x Thou shewest by euydence Thy 
selfe of Retnoryke pryuate and bamyne a 1541 Wyaii 
Absent Lover v, All worldly felicity now am I private, 
And left in desalt most solitarily. 2552 Adt. Hamilioh 
C a/«c/K{x884) 16 Quhaar private thecommunioun of sanctis 
*573 J Tyrie Refut, in Caih, Tt aeiaies (S. T, S,) aa It ib 
esutiei the sone to be pnuat and destitute of Jicht, nor the 
kuk to be ony wais ohscurit 

Private, V [Ongmally and chiefly m pa ,pple 
pnvaied pnva ied)^ f L prtvaUtts^ pa. pple, 
of prlvare to deprive (Pbivb v,) + -edI- ; cf, piec. 
The finite paits of the vb aie later and rare In 
II (? pri'vate) npp f. Private a, ; in III (prsrvA) 
f. Private sb 3 .] 

I. fl- trails. To deprive or dispossess (a person) 
of, to cut off from something. Obs 

c 1425 Found St, Bariholommis (E E.T S ) 45 Both the 
shippe of her marchauntyse And they of thei lyif are 
priuatid 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair (W, de W 1495) i 
xlvii 89 We shall be pryuated fro her gracyous syghte 
coipoiall «i533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh M, Aurel (1546) 
Ii ij b, They wolde be pryuated fro the company of so noble 
barons, a 1548 Hall Chron , Rich 111 41b, Promisynge 
fayihefully that ffiey would, be priuated of tbeir lyues 
and woildely felici'tee, lather then to sufire Kynge Richarde 
, to rule and reigne ouer them 

II. t2. To keep piivate, to seclude. Ohs, 

X490 Caxton Ewydos x/au, 85 The soules pryuated & 

lowe, that be descended in to belle. xgSz Mulcaster Posi- 
tions xxxix, (1887) 187 Content to be pent vp within private 
doles, though it mislike the cloistering, in priuating the 
pel son x6za W, Parkes Cvrtaine-Dr, (1876) 20 Iheir 
\nlawrull and lustfull recreations must be priuated and 
coueied with the Curtoine of Secresie. 

HI. 3 . To furnish (an army) with privates, cf. 
to officer, to man, nonce-use. 

x^ Sat Rev 15 Nov 626/1 Between a league of this 
sort and an aimy pnvated by persons like the Three 
Witnesses, chaplained by Mr Rogers, and officered by 
Ml Wrenj, there ought to be a very pietty battle, which 
also may in its tune figure m the Chamberlainiad. 

Hence tPrlv»t«d ppl, a,, depnved, robbed. 

1656 S H. Gold Law 58 They hang not,.. but reserve then 
Delinquents for useful service, private or publike, yet to 
give the pnvated satisfaction, which done, they return to 
ffiemselves, and are their own men agauL 
Privateer (praivatlou), sb [f. Private a, + 
-ERR, prob. after volunteer', m sense i, app oiig. 
colloq for private man of war, the name in earlier 
use. {Privateer, used in the Calendars of State 
Papers from 1651 , does not occur in the original 
papers before c 1664 ) 

X646 (Oct 29) MS Orders .J- Instruct (Adm Libr) 22 
Instruccions and a flat m the usuall foim were this day 
signed for Capt Wm, Davies employing of the ship the 3 
kings of dover being of 250 tons and 17 guns as a private 
man of waire in her way of merchandize xd^x-a Siaie 
Papers Dorn, I 3s P *9 That Warrant be issued to the 
Judges of the AdmiraJtie to giant letters for a Private Man 
of Warr to John Mole. Ibid 1 . 131 p 64 Commissions for 
Pi ivate M en of Warre or letters of i eprezall 1665 Cal St. 
P Dom (1863) 182 Obligation entered in 10 by private men 
of-war furnished with letters of reprisal against the Dutch ] 
1, An armed vessel owned and officered by piivate 
persons, and holding a commission from the govern- 
ment, called ' letters of marque *, authoiizmg the 
owners to use it against a hostile nation, and 
especially an the capture of merchant shipping, 
(See Maeqbe 2 .) 

(The first quotation may belong to sense 2,) 

Col, T. Lynch m Cal, State Pap , Colon, (1880) an 
The calling in of the privateers will be but a remote and 
hazardous expedient What compliance can he expected 
ftom men that have no other element but the sea, or trade 
but pnvateenug. 16^ Pepvs Diary 17 Apr,, How three 
D\sXdapriv&tetrs are taken, lu one whereof Everson’s son is 
captaine. 1667 Ibid, 20 Feb. 1687 B Randolph Archi- 
pelago 46 There ate seveial other ports and creeks, which 
are often hauntedby the pi ivaleers 170a RoyalDeclar,] une 
m Land. Gas No 3815/3 Her Majesty having Impoweced 
the Lmd High Admiral of England to grant Letters of 
Marque, or Commissions for Privateers, 1748 Anson's Vqy, 
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II xiv 879 Men of war are much better provided with all 
conv enitrncfr* than privateers^ i#i3 Welli>gtoK m Guw 
Dtsp (1839) XI 14^ 1 he capture of a Mediterranean paclcet 
by an American privateer 

2. The commander, or pt the crew, of such a 
vessel. 

A 1674 Cl^kijdos Lm/c (184a) It was resolved 

[1665] that all possible encouragement should be gnen to 


Pirats, Privateer or Privateers, a fu 

or Robberies. 1748 Anso^s Voy. n i 120 Ihe usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers 18^ Grote Greece 
II. Ixv. VIILagy Lysandcr sent off the Milesian pnvateer 
Iheopontpus to proclaim it [the victory] at Sparta. 1883 
S C. Hall Ilettvs/eci 1 86 Privateers were little scrupa* 
lous as to what Icind of victim they ponneed upon 

169a U’lcled Coniriv S Blackhead in Select Jr 
l/arl, Mtsc^ (1^93) 53® To give notice of him, that there 
was such a priviteer abroad, and to obviate, the evil 
practices of so vile a man Farquhar Love ^ Bottle 

L AVks. xSga 1 , 13 We masks are the purest pnvateers 1 
t3. A volunteer soldier, a free-lance, a guenlla, 
xM I. Mather JCi Phtltjs IPho'fiSea) 58 Hearing many 
profane oaths among some of our Souldiers {namely tbo&e 
Privateers, who were also Volunteers' 3677 W Hubbard 
ITarraixve'A Our Horsemen with the whole body of the 
Pnvateers under Captam Moseley tan violently down 
upon them 

4s. edirib , as prhjaUer hrig^ captam, schoofur, etc, 
xfi7S CaL Siaft Pap , Colon, (1893) 263 What is due to the 
Lom Admiral from the pnvateer captains and their com.* 
his commission 


panies that sail under liis commission x(^ Luttrell 
Bn^Pel, (1857) HI. 552 IheirKing, the nobility and gentry 
[of France], nave subsenbed to a new bank (which they 
call the pnvateer bank), designing to fiit out j'early a certain 
number of privateers to disturb the trade of the ames. Z743 
BuucrLEV & CUHMINS Vcy. S Seas 3 Uhe Commodore sent 
out a Pnvateer Sloop. 1798 Jt»tes 28 June sfo A French 
pnvateer brig of 14 ^ns. 

Privateer(pr 9 ivatl<u),z; rare, [f piec. Chiefly 
used in the vbl. sb, and ppl adj. privateering (see 
next) ; cf moimtazneer, parlionwiteer, etc.] itilr 
To play the privateer, to practise pnvateenug. 

x6gx Commissioti q/Jas. 11 , 20 June (Admiralty Prize Pap,, 
bundle 90^ P.R O ), We. give leave permit and suSer you 
to pnvateer and seaze the ships of ml persons whatsoever 
onely excepted [etc.]. 1696 LirmtELL C1857IIV 

g i To perswade the [French] King .to fitt out all the fngats 
e has, and to privateer this summer 
Frivatee risgi vbl sb, [f. prec sb or vb 
+-11(0 1 ] The occupation or practice of a pnva- 
teer. Often attrih, , as prtvateenng trade, pracitces, 
x6&i [see Frivatbrr sh x], 1698 C. Davbhant Disc, II. 
XE^ 'rhe Profits and Advantages they have gain'd by 
Pnvateenng 17x5 Lot^ Goa, Ho 5317/1 Commissions 
for Pnvateenng are much demanded. 18^ Grote Greece 
11 IvL VI I. r^ To grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for pnvateenng against Athenian commerce 
x8^ H. Cox Instif tiL iL 598 At the conference at Pans, 
in 1856, .it ivas declared that as to those Powers ‘pn- 
vateenng is and lemams abolished *. 

b. esp. m phr. apnvateenng see A, prep 
x‘p»i Lxrrrszu, Bri^SeL (1857) V 82 SevexaTvessells are 
fitting out to goeapnvateenng with his imperial majes- 
tici commission, tw AT yersey Arekives'XX. 305 They 
have both been a Pnvateenng. xS^x Carlyle Sterling 
L X. (1873) 61 That they should sail a-pnvateering ' to 
the Esisfc^ Axdupeiago . 

xMS'^rydbn Evaunde Lone iv, ui, When our loves are 
veenag, Well make no words, but &11 to pnrateermg i<^3 
MarVrll. Reh, Tran^ IL 30 It is a pisedatory coarse of 
lift, and indeed but a pnvateenng upon reputation 1890 
‘ R. Boldrjewood' MatePs R^fx, I 250 In all pri vateering 
on gold-fields the initiated are aware that the alliance of 
capual with labour is indispensable. xSgz T Hardy Less 
xxu, Mr. Clare .stepped out of line, and began pnvateermg 
about Jor the weed. 

PriTatee ringy ppl a, [f as ptec, + -nro 2.] 
Following the occupation of a privateer, 
xTcn C^IEss WiNCim.SEA Pindar Poem Hurricaue 262 
>Vealth of diCf'xent Shores destroy'd by generous 
Fight, Or Pnvateering Foes. xWilhg^'sVay Medii Pref 
(Carouen) 31 The design was thsU of a general pnvateenng 
voyage. 

Pnratee nam. [f. Piiivateer + -ism.] 
‘ Disorderly conduct, or anything out of man-of- 
war rules’ [Smyth Sailor\ Word-bk, 1867). 
Privatee-rsman. W*S*. [f genitive of Pbiva- 
TBfiB sh, + Man sb l Cf. landsman, etc,] An 
officer or seaman of a pnvateer 
1824 W Irving 71 Trav II 241 There is but a slight 
step from the privateersman to the pirate , both fight for the 
tove of plunder 1876 Bancroft Jlisi U S, V. xvm. 546 
An act which describe Amencan piivateersmen as pirate!, 
1883 American VI. 361 He tells of the life of a merchant 
captain and pnvateeraman between 1775 and 1783 

Privately (pmi vif tli), adv, [f. Pbivate a, + 
-LT 2,] In a private manner, way, or capacity. 

1 . In a private capacity ; unofficiaUr. 

*SSo Crowley Epigr, 1141 {/uadu^ i^ests that vse 
theyr Tithe-j pnuntly. 1590 J Smvthb mLeit Lit Men 
(Camden) 64*1, beeinge pryvatly many yeares beejond the 
seas 1613 ^ 2 CB.K 0 Pzlgrtmage (1614) 424 Hee went pii- 
uatly to Con!»tantinople, and h^ sight ofthe Citie, with all 
kmdnMse from the Emperour 1877 Froude Short Stud 
(1883) IV I ill, 34 Several prelates wrote privately to the 
to entreat him to interfere 

2 . Without publicity , without tbe participation, 
presence, or cognizance of the public, in private ; 
m a retired or quiet manner, quietly ; secretly 
*S 4 ® Hoall Erastiu Par* Luke lu. 35 Ho had pnuatelye 


had testimoniegeuenhimcfAungels, of Elizabeth, ofSimeon, 
of Anna, of y« Alagians. iSS* Sb Com Prayer^ieX, AM 
Piiestes and Deacons shalbe bounde to say dayly the Morn- 
ynge and Euen> ngprayer, eitherpnuatly oropenly i^Reg 
Privy Counal Scot HI 281 Git he depairtit privathe from 
this place. x6xiShaks IPtni 7 *. v. 11 114 Shoe hath pu- 
uately, twice or thnee a day, euer smee the death of Her- 
inion^ visited that remoued House, ifixi Bible Alatt 
xxiv 3. 1617 Morysoh // w I 210 All falling on our JciicK, 
praying euery man priuately and silently to himselfe. 
X648 Bury IVtlls (Camden) 201 To be buned in the night 
privately 1631 Hobbes LematJi m xlii 277 If thy Brother 
o^end thee, tell it him puvately 171a Addison Sped, 
No 475 ? I She had been privately married to him above a 
Fortnight. 1801^ Med Jml XII 463 Having been requested, 
both publicly and puvately, to give my opimon of the pre- 
paration of the Ltcken Islandtcus, 1853 Mrs. Carlyll 
Leif, (1883) II 231 leaving [Scotian^ that morning, 
pcivatdy minded never to return. 1875 Jowdtt Plato I 52 
lysis .whispered privately in my ear, so that Mencxenus 
should not hear 

3 . In a manner affcLting an individiml , individu- 
ally, personally 

J5& Daus tr SletdoJte's Comm 38 If the head do ake, it 
greueth die rest of the membres, taking the same to apper- 
teme priuatly to euery of them. 1568 Grafton Chron II 
50 He so louyngly spake vnto them both generally and 
pnuately, that euery man conceyued theieby great hope of 
his good gouernment to come. x8a8 Webster s. v , He is 
not privately benefited. 

4 Comb , as pnvaiely-imnded, -^owned 
1809 Lady Nexus 26 OcL 7/1 The mischiefs of tbe ptl- 
vatdy-owned railway's 1905 Daily Chron 8 Aug, 2/7 
The one person ^^ho is a drag upon progress towards a 
happier social life, is the privately-minded penaon 

Fn vateness. Now rare [f. as prec + 
-NESS ] The quality or condition of being private, 
in vanous senses ; privacy, the opposite of publicity, 
withdrawal from society, seclusion ; secrecy ; 
f the pursuit of private ends ; f* the quality of bemg 
a private person or of living puvately; + con- 
fidential intercourse, intimacy. 

*585-7 [see OwEDNEss]. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia (1632) 
389 All churlish words, shrewd answers, crabbed lookes, All 
pnuatenesse,selfe-seeking, in ward spite, 1604 Bacon 
Wka 1870 1 435 ibis difference 111 two points so main and 
matenal, bred in process of time a discontinuance of private- 
ness x6o7-xa — Ess , Great Place (Arb ) 280 Nay, retiie 
men cannott when they would, but aie impatient of 
pnvatenes, even m age and sicknesj. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
245 J.Q attempt the defacing of them in an open manner, 
wheie out pnvatenesse cannot extend x667 AnneWynd 
HAAi Kings Conceabn (1681) 76 Into the highest chambers, 
where Privateness recompensed the meanness of the Accom- 
modation 1676 Towerson Decalogue 44E Differenc'd by 
the pubhekness or pnvateness of tbe things 
RiTation (praiv^ijan). [~ F. privation 
(14th c m Littrd), ad L privation-em a takmg 
away, depnvation, n. of action from ptlv are to 
bereave, deprive see Peite.] 

1 The action of depriving or taking away ; the 
fact or condition of bemg depnved ^ or f cut off 
ft am something; depnvation. Now rare, 

X340 Hampole Consc, 1806 pis may be calde a pit- 
vacion of pe lifcj When it partes fia )ie body in stnfe. 1483 
Caxton Cato I IV, A man ought to suffer for a vertuous 
friend pnuaaon of all^uorldly goodes ^15^ Hall 
Chron., Rielu III 39 King Richard had bene in greate 
leopardie either of pnuaaon of his xealme or losse of his 
life or both, x686 tr Chaidids Coronal Sofyman 15 
Necessity constrained them to prefer the younger, and 
to fix him in the Throne, tho to the Privation of his elder 
Brother 1756 Burke Subl ^ 5 n vi, All general priva- 
tions are great because they are all terrible. Vacuity, 
Darkness, Sohtude,aud Silence ^ 1803 Maai in Moon (1804) 
47 His imnd is m a state of privation from the greatest solace 
of religious hope. 1858 Lytton What will he do t \ii x. 
Condemned to the painful choice between his society and 
that of nobody else, or that of anybody else with Ae rigid 
privation of his. -dSiyj AUbntCs Syst, Med III 130 Rickets 
may be produced artificially in animak by absolute priva- 
tion of hme. 


o j^aw, ine acuou 01 aepnvmg ot omce c 
position, = Depbivation 2 , in A?. C Ck «Su£ 
PENSION, Now rare or Obs 
CX435 Wyntoon Cron, vin 1701 pis Rynge Edwarde gi 
sentens And dome ofhto prywacioun For hib hie rehellioui 
i XLVII. 5p, I chardge and cor 


a 1539 in Archmlogia 

maunde you undte paynu v, yc iciuj, *5< 

tr LtttleiofCs Tenures (1574) 1x6 b. This warrautise 

exDired bv his Tthe Ahhni\l nnvneinn nr Iw Lte 


w V, Uisuup, or X^ecior ot 
Churim , when by Deatn, or other act, they are deprived 
their Bishoprick or Benefice 1885 Caih Did , Pnvatio 
See Suspension, 

2. Logic, The condition of being deprived of < 
being without some attribute formerly or properl 
possessed ; the loss, or (loosely) the mere abseiK 
of a quality, a negative quahty. 

Often called the negative or negation of the eigh 
Aristotelian categoTy, the fact of having. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP R,x \ (Tollem. MS ), Pnv 
cion of matter and forme is noujt eUis but destruccion of s 
*555 Eden Decades 87 To gyue substance to pnu 
tion, (that is) beinge to noo beinge xs88 Fraunce Lasaie 
Log I 49 b, The affirraatiue is called tbe habite, [1 

Aaoitus, «x«tF] the negatme tbe pnuation thereof x6ao ' 
Granger Div Logike 107 Habite signifieth dispositic 

S >wer, and act, to which pnuation is opposite 1654 
DKE L(mckg$ Privative Opposition, is the fighting betwi 
habit and puvation. X685 Boyle Eng Notion Nat, 22 Tl 
Death, which is said to do so many and such wonderi 
things, IS neither a Sttbstoncci nor a Positive Entity, b 


a meer Privation 1838 Emerson Address, Camb,, Mass. 

(Bohn) II 192 Evil lb nieiely pi ivative, not absolute 
It IS like cold, which is the privation of heaL 

3 . Want of the usual comforts, or cs2DCCially or 
some of the necessaries of life. 

1790 Cath. Graham Lett, hduc 67 When jou leflecton 
the many privations which people who cannot help them- 
selves suffer when any of their attendants aie out of the 
way. 1838 Lytton Alice iii vn, < It can be a privation only 
to me*, said Maltravets 1845 S Austin RaMs Hist 
Ref IV L II. 3SE A needy band of niercenanes, urged by 
hunger and privation 1853 J ^ Newsian Sk (1B73) 
II 1 iv. 219 Prepared by penury and hard faie for the puva. 
tions of a military life. 

Privative (pii vativ), a {sh ) [ad L prlvd- 
tlv-iis denoting privation, m Gt am, piivalive, nega- 
tive, f, ppl. stem of privdre (see Pbive v and -ivb). 
So F pnvatif, -tve (i6th c in Hatz -Darm ) ] 

1 . Having the quality of depriving ; tending to 
talce away, fliaving power to prevent (jobs, rate), 
a x6oo Hooker Ecu Pol v. App i § 26 We may add 
that negative or privative will also, whereby he withholdeth 
his graces from some, and so is said to cast them asleep 
whom he maketh not vigilant a 1639 Wotton Elect Dh 
V enice in Reltg (1651) 186 No one of them had voices 
enough to exclude the other tbiee from making a Duke 
for to this Privative Power aie required seventeen Bals at 
least 1646 S Bolton Arraignm Err 283 The power of 
a Synod as I told you, is not pnvative, out cumulative 
1650 R, Hollingwokth Exerc usurped Powers 45 If the 
thing sworn should become pnvative of, or opposite to, the 
publick good 187s PoSTE Gaitcs i Inti od (ed a) 3 Title 
IS any fact Collative or Pnvative of a Right and Impositive 
or Exonerative of an Obligation. 

2 Consisting in or characterized by the taking 
away or removal of something, or by the loss or 
want of some quality or attribute normally or 
presumably present; also, in looser sense, by the 
simple absence of some quality, negative 
(In quoL 1398, privative is the Latin adv , aftei the pre- 
ceding Jj, positive in tbe L and Eng texts, though both 
woids weie miiktaken for English in the printed ed of 1495 } 
[1398 Tkevisa Barth DePR xix xxxvm (Bodl MS ), 
Furaosite jjat declared not b© complection of stone posi- 
tiue [149s -yf] & bi presens of odoure, but pnuatiue [-yf] 
& bi absens of odoure {non positme,sed per priucUionem et 
absentiam)*] 

1598 Bacon Sacr Medii xi Ess (Arb ) 127 They 
bring in against God a piinciple negatiue and pnuatiue, 
that IS a cause of not being and subsisting 1644 Vicars 
Cod in Mount 185 Remarkable meicies both by Sea and 
Land, both privative and positive X65X Jlr. Taylor Serm, 
for Yean xil 151 The veiy privative blessings, the blessings 
of immunity, safeguard, and integrity, which we all enjoy. 
X65X Baxter Inf Bapf, 48 Then unbelief which was but 
negative, was now pnvative a x65^ Z Bogan in Spurgeon 
Treas Dav Ps. xxm. x Only pnvative defects discommend 
a thing, and not those that are negative. 1805 Monthly Mag 
XX 137 As we depnve a body of part or all of its natural 
share of fluid to produce what is called negative electricity, 
whether the woi^ pnvaiive electricity would not be more 
proper? 1838 [see Privation 2]. 1866 T Harper Peace 
thro* Truth 309 note, We mean by it [aversion] . .something 
which is not positive, but pnvative,— not an act, but a stale 
8 . Of terms • Denoting or predicating privation, 
or (loosely) absence of a quahty 01 attribute 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep 152 AUhough they had 
neither eyes nor sight, yet could they not be termed blinde , 
for blinuenesse being a pnvative terme unto sight, this 
appellation is not admittible in piopnety of speech. 1656 
tr Hobbes' Elem Philos (18^9) iB The first chstinction of 
names is, that some are positive, or affiimative, otheis nega 
tive, which are also called pnvative and indefinite. x6go 
Locks Hum, Und iii i. § 4 All which negative or pnvative 
Words cannot be said to signify no Ideas. .but. lelate to 
positive Ideas, and signify their Absence, xSap Jas Mill 
Hum Mind (1869J 11 xiv 105 Pnvative terms are marks 
for objects, as not present or not existent {Note by J. S. 
Mill * It IS usual to reserve tbe term Privative for names 
which signify not simple absence, but the absence of some- 
thing usually present, or of which the presence might have 
been expected’] iBjrx Morley Cni Misc Ser l Carlyle 
(1B78) 162 1 he addition of a crowd of piivatiye or negative 
epidiets at discretion 

4. Gram Expressing privation or negation ; esp. 
applied to a particle or affix 

Hutchinson in Greenwood Collect, Sclaund, Art 
D IV b, Know you what a is heie,it is» o pnuatiue, 1706 
Phillips & v , A Privative Particle m Grammar. 1837 G 
Phillips Synac Gram, 116 The particle placed before 
adjectives assigns a pnvative signification to them. XB46 
Proc Philol Isoc 11 . 184 Bopp's theory of the Gieek past 
tenses being formed by the addition of the particle called 
a pnvative 

B. sb, A pnvative attribute, quality, pioposi- 
tion, word, or particle 

1588 FRAimcE Laviiers Log i xi 49 b, Pnuatiues they 
call those whereof one denietn onely in that subiect where- 
vnto the alfirinatiue agreeth by natui e. 1627 Donne bemu 
v (1640)40 Mail hath moie pnvatives, then positives in him 
0x683 Oldham Poet Whs (16^ 109 In them sin is but a 
meer pnvative of good, The frailty, and defect of flesh and 
blood. ite7 tr. Burgersdictus his Logic 11. xvm 83 Of Pri- 
vatives, Ihe one must of Necessity be in the Capacious 
Subject, the other not As, He is blind , and therefore does 
not see 1864 Bowen Logic vi 152 One is merely the 
Contradictory or the privative of the other. 

Pri’vatively, adv, [f. prec . + -ly 2.] 

1 . In a pnvative manner ; by the taking away or 
absence of something ; negatively. 

Immori, Soul i xi § 7 8i This Indifferency 
of the Matter to Motion or Rest may be understood two 
waves • Either pnvatively, that is to say, That it has not any 
real! or active propensioti to Rest, more then t6 Motion, or 
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Vice vers^ 1684 tr. ^anei's Merc» Commit viii 312 In this 
Disease .the Stomach is affected pnvatively, not positively. 
1687 Norris Coll Misc, (1699) 301 To be in pam, is not 
Pnvatively, but contranly opposed to being happy 1707 — 
Vreat, liumihiy iii 87 'Ihe man who is a sinner is not only 
negatively, but pnvatively imperfect 17x0 Whitby Disc 
IV. i § S (1735) 3 i« 'i’he Devils being detei mined to do Evil 
in the General, and that only piivativcly for want of Motive 
or Inducement to do othei wise 
t 2 . To the deprivation or exclusion of olheis, 
exclusively. Obs 

x6ix Speed Thoai Gi But xmx. (1614) S7/2 The power 
of coynage then, .not being so pnvatively in the King, but 
boiowes, uisliops and eailes enjoyed it. 1634 W. Tihwiiyt 
tr Balzac's Lett (vol, I) 267 Assuring youi&elf there is no 
one man in the world wortliy to enjoy you pnvatively 
So Pri vativeness ^are^ the quality or condition 
of being privative. 

x66B Wilkins Beal CJutr* ir i §3 28 Pnvativeness x68a 
11 More Anmi Glanvill's Lux G aii Iiuliscerpibility 
of an Atom .froin imperfection and pnvativeness. X727 
Kaii rv vol. II, Biivalwefiesst depuving Quality, or Faculty 
of talcing away 

fPriva’tor. Ohs.ran'^'^, [a, L type*/rii7rt/d?', 
agent-n f prtvare • s.ee Pwive w ] One who or 
that which deprives or lakeb away. 

1630 J Lane Cent Sq> 's T (Chaucer Soc.) 33 note^ All 
thinges demolish, as lintus dire privatoi, In spue off (yet 
sufficd by) their creator 

t Prive, Ohs. Also 4 preve, Su priwe, 
4 -6 pryve. [a, F. p w-er (1307 in Godef. Cow/>l.), 
ad Li. frXv-are to bereave, deprive, rob, deliver, 
peih. oug. to isolate, make solitary, f pnv^iis single, 
individual, private, peculiar, depuvccl.] 

1 . trans. To deprive, strip, bereave. Const, of, 
also witli double obj, 

X3 Evans* Nnod. L140 in Ilcrng's AreJuv LIU 418 
pou has vs sclmmcly scnciit And pryued vs of our pi ay 
X340 IIampolb /V. Coaac ixo When he had done in5»s, And 
Lhurgh syn was privcd of blys cx^o Apol Loll 67 pat he 
pi me himsilf power of byiidmg nnu lowsing c xi^o tr. Do 
ImiiaiioM iii xxxi too pal may. pryue be )>m inward 
hburte. a 1348 TIai l Ch on,y Eihu. 193 by this manage 
weie kyng Edwardes ,il. sonnes declaica bastardcs, & in 
conclusion priued of their hfes x654-<66 Earl Orrery 
Pai then, (1676J 18a Ho prives me of my hope. 

b. spec. 'J’o slup or divest of olTice or dignity; 
to depobc. 

c X330 R Brunnb Chmi, (i8io) n Abbot Sc prioure, men 
of Rcuigton, , Wer prmeU of )mr ofiice X390 Gqwlr Con/. 
HI. 20^ Leoncius Was to thempire of Rome arnved, Fio 
which he hath with strengthe prived Thepictous Justinian 
*399 Etflls 0/ Parlt. III. 4Ji|/x Adjugged jowe foi to be 
deposed and pryved, ancl in dude deposed 3owe and pryved 
jowe of the nstato of Kyng. X4X3 Pilgr. Hmh (Caxton 
11)83) 5^ Fjion that condicion that X myght pnuen hym 

his power. 1436 Ptision Lett. I 25 By this acceptacion of 
this by&shopriclie, he hath pryved hym self of the title that 
he claymed in IJromholm. 1339 Rlur. Mag , Northumbld. 
XI, To pryue the king, and part the realme in thre. X634 
S. R, mole SoUim i. ii, in Bullen 0. PI, I. 972 To prive 
thy bonne,., Spainca heiie Apparant. 

2 , To take away, withdraw, cut oXXpom. 

e X57S Se Leg. Slalnts 1 . {Kaierint) 93a. I dout pat sum 
cnstine has now fra oure goddis priwit pe. X3B2 Wyclif 
Prol. i, 3 Pride and couetise of clerkis . priueth hem fro 
verrey vndirstondyng of holy writ X387 U revisa Htgden 
(Rollb) Vn, 335 pe pope, .lestored his felowes bibshoppes. 
crobRes and rynges bat weie to forehonde i-preved (v r 
ypriued, L, pi lvatos\. c 1400 Apol Loll 14 Nor pe kirk 
may not lustli pruie pe comyning of cristun men, noi taking 
of pe sacraments. xSao N. Carpenter Achdophel ir. (1640) 
93 Some inchanted Relicke to prive him safe from danger 
XIcnee tl*ri’ving vbl. so,, depriving, privation. 
^1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 267 Asseiitynge to hem summe 
for drede of curs, priuynge of benelicts & sclaundre 8c 
pnsonynge & brennynge c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 
35 What may profyte the loie of dyynge, Syn deeth noon 
nauynge ib but a pryuynge? ffX44o Promp. Parv. 414/a 
Privynge, pnvacto. ex^jSo G. Ashby Dicta Phdos 586 
Ner in a man errynge, peine deberuing, Ner m hym that 
bathe be of goode ptyuyng. 

Prive, obs. dial form of P rove. 

[privet ^ (pri*v 6 t). Also <S ~7 -ett(0, 7 -ate ; 
) 3 . 6 privy, -ie. [Instanced from i6tn c. : origin 
unknown; cf. the zywonyvdBprm-pnut^pnmp^ and 
prim. See Note below.] 

1 . A bushy evergreen shrub, It^usinim vulgare 
(N. O. Oleacepf), a native of Europe, having elliptic- 
lanccolatc smooth dark-green leaves, and clusters 
of small white dowers, succeeded by small shining 
black beiries ; much used for garden hedges. 

X54a Elyot, Ligusimm .tliii tree dothe growe in watry 
places, as wylloweb and salowes do, and bearith a blacke 
fruite iyke to an elder tree , they whiche doo take it for the 
bushe callyd Pnuct, be moche deceyued, Topp 

Names of Heihes Ejb, Ligustrum is called in .englishe 
Prim print or priuet, though Eliote more boldely than 
lernodly, defenaed the contrary. xavS Lyte Dodoens yi. 
XXV. 6 Bq Priuet isabase plante. very seldome growing vprieht 
X634-5 Brbrrtok Trav. (Chetnam Soc ) 4$ Comowiee makes 
an hedge like privett, 1779 Mason ssns. Card. in. 114 
The hardy Thorn, Holly, or Box, Privet, or Pyracanth. 184a 
Tennyson Walking to Mail ifb A skin As clean and white 
as privet when it flowers. X859 W, S, Colfman Woodlands 
(iWa) X32 The clustered white flowers of the Privet appear 
about midsummer, and are very ornamental ^ 

P *573 TtiSSER J/nsb {1878) 33 Set pnuie or pnm, Set boxe 
like mm. xgpx in Lyl/s Wks. (xooa} I, 433 *1 be 3 and last 
was a SnayfmouBt [spiral ascent], naing to foure circles of 
greene prfule hedges, xtog Breton D^mdils 4 Primroses 
Tjffst fhe borders round about, are set vrith puuie sweete. 


1891 

2 . In southern U S, = Swamp privet : see 3 
X890 m Cent Diet 

3 . With distinctive prefix, applied to other 
I species of Ligttsinm , also, to other shrubs, chiefly 

evergreens, m some respect resembling the true 
Privet ; as Barren privet, Ekavimis an 

evergreen shiub of S Europe; California, Japan, 
or Japanese privet, Ltgustrum japontcuni*, 
Egyptian privet, the Hjsnna of the East, beaiing 
panicles of small white sweet-scented flowers; 
Evergreen privet, any evergreen speaes of the 
genus Rhammts, Mock privet, the evergreen 
genus Phillyhea, N. O OUacese ; Jasmine Box ; 
Swamp privet, Adeha (Ji'oresiiem) acuminata, 
N.O. Oleacese, a small evei green tree of the southern 
United States, of the same order as the Common 
Piivet, and closely resembling it in general 
appearance 

1S97 GrRAsnr Heital in liv 1209 Of mocke Priuet 
1 P hilly rea angitsii folia x6xx Cotgr , A laterm, fruitlesse, 
01 barren Pi met. 1629 Parkinson Pai adisus (503 Alatei nus 
The euer grecne Priuet. X678 Phillips (ed 4) s v , There 
IS also a sort called Mock pnvet^ in Latin P July tea 1760 
J Lee Inii od. Bot App ^4 Evergreen Privet, Rhanmus 
x86<i Tteas Bot, 928/2 Piivet, Barren, R/iamttus Ala- 
tenms, — , Egyptian, Zawsoma alia Ibid. C65/2 Henna is 
the Persian name in England it is often called Egyptian 
Privet. x868 Rep U, S Commissioner A^ric (1869) J97 
For easy propagation, and ample foliage of shining deep- 
green color, theie is no plant superior to the Japan privet 
{^Ltgustrum yapomcirm). 1887 Nicholson's Diet Card,, 
PkilfyirOi Jasmine Box , Mock Puvet 1901 "Kova. Plant 
Li/e Alabama^ConUib.fr XJ.S National Herbnriitm VI ) 
667 bwamp Piivct 

4 . attrib and Comb , as pi ivet leny, blossom, 
hush, flower, hedge, leaf; privet 4 ike, -scented adjs.; 
t privet-fty, an old name of a Plume-moth, Piero- 
phorns ; privet hawk (-moth), a large species of 
hawk-moth which deposits its eggs on the privet ; 
so privet-hawk caterpillar. 

x688R Holml II 81/2 ^Privet Berries grow in 
bunches, and aie nil lilack 1870 Morris Earthly Par, I 
1. 356 And there slie stood apait, . pale as '^piivet blossom is 
in June. i6$o T. Bayly Herha. Paneiis 125 If all yonder 
regiments were but so many ^private hushes 1572 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q Ehz, (1908) 165 Pinkes and *privett 
fllowers 1749 J. Mariyn tr Vitg, Bite. 11. 18 The white 
privet flowers drop on the ground [orig alba ligusira 
cadmt] X7S3 Chambers Cycl Supp , ^Pnvet-fiy, m natural 
history, the name of a species of fly very common on the 
shrub fiom whence it has its name. It is called the 
ermopiems xSa6 Kirby & Sp Entomol III xxxi a06 
^Piivet-hawkmoth (J^^hinx Lignstrl) 1859 W. S Colfman 
Woodlands (1862) 133 The Privet being the chief food of 
the caterpillar of that very beautiful insect the Piivet Hawk 
Moth. X59X *Friuie hedges [see x/ 3 ] X836 Mrs Browning 
A ur, Leigh i 568 As green as any privet hedge a bird Might 
choose to build in. 1831 Landor Misc, Wks, 1B46 II 633 
Uhro’ the pale-glimmerir»g #privet-scented lane. 

INote Privet has been suggested to be a corruption of 
word erroneously said m Prior’s Names of Plants 
to occur in the Crete Het oal as a name of the primrose , no 
such word occurs there. Another suggestion is mtxprtveit{fi, 
pi me, are the same as prruate,pnvy, and ^plied to this 
shrub from its use in miucing hedges to cut otta private pait 
of a garden, to conceal dung-heaps, etc . hut 01 this there 
IS no evidence Privet or Pnveti occurs more than once 
as a place name in Hampshire, and the name Ptyfetes/oda, 
app. in that county, is found in the 0 E Chron ; but no con- 
nexion of this with the shrub is known Prevet also occurs 
in a 13th G deed, wheie it ts doubtful whether it is a propei 
name 1256 June 8 Ancient DeedP R 0 A. 8635, In omnibus 
mariscis gui pertinent ad villain de Farhngetone [Farlington, 
Havant, Hantsjexcepto. parcoetexceptocoopei to depreuet 
et Crofta que ftut Rogeri le Lung, que est contra portam 
curie. If we had otlier evidence of the name of the shrub in 
MFv,, It would be tempting to render this ‘covert of privet ’ 
(as IS done in Catal. Ancr Deeds igoa, IV 338) ] 
t Privet 2 , Obs. Also6provet. [Corruption 
of proves, from F. iprouvetie, in i6th c espronvette, 
f. I; esproHver to try, search out] A surgical 
instrument for searching a wound ; a probe 
xgg; A. M, tr GutHemeatls Fr. Chxrurg. bijb/2 The 
Provet, or soundinge irone* we sounde the dwthe of the 
fistle with this sounding irone bivb/a The Privet, 

or Needle to religate the flstles Ibid 6/2 The bullet may 
be felt with the privet or searchinge iron. 

Privet, obs. form of Private 
t Privign. [ad prlvign-usl\ A stepson. 
[X605-6 B JONSON Masque Hymen Wks. (x6i6) 917 note, 
A Step-mother insulting on the sppyles of her WoPnuigni, 
Bacchus and Hercules ] x6S4 R. Codrincton tr. Jnsiine 
xxxvi 426 To be constituted by the people to be the guardian 
of Antiochus, the privign of Demetrius. 

Privilege (priwil^dg), sh. Forms: a. 2-4 
privl-, 4 privy-, pryve-, prevylegie 3- 
privilege ; also 4-5 pryve-, 4-6 preve-, previ-, 
prevy-, privy-, pryvi-, pryvy-, 4-8 prive-, 5 
preva-, priva-, pxyva-; 4 -hohe, -lag, -log, 
-legge, 4-5 -lage, 5-8 -ledge, 6 -Udge, 7 -ledg. 
[In form privtlegie (only ME.), ad. L. prlvtlegi-um 
a bill or law m favour of or against an individual ; 
later, a privilege, prerogative, f. priv-us private, 
peculiar + llgcm law; in form privilege, a. F 
privilege, -Uge{i2i\i c.inUittrd),ad.L prpvilegtum.'\ 
A Forms ; e. privilegie, etc 
a. [70X in Birch Cart Sax I. is6 Ic Ealdhelm brohte to 
Ine Wessexena kynege and to iEpelrsede Myrcena kynege 


has privtiegdall a 1x54 0 E Chron an 1137 {Laud MS ) 
Martin abbot for to Rome and begset thare pnuilegies. 
a 1327 Saf. Consist Courts in Pol Songs (Camden) 157 Ant 
suggen he hath privilegie proud of the pope c 1380 Wyclif 
Set Wks I 132 Crist ap*peiide to hes boly wommen, to 

g aunt a pnvylegie to womm-ins kynde Ibid II 281 
igiiities and pryvelegies Jmt ben now grauutid bi ))e pope 
2 privilege, etc, ♦ see B, 

B Signification. 

1 . Rom. Antiq. A special ordinance having refer- 
ence to an. individual 

(Late in English , in Roman Law or Hist , or etymological ) 
1483 CcUh Angl 292/1 A pnudegiwn, quasi 

pnuaitts legem 2548 Elvot Diet,, Pmtilegtitm. a lawe 
concernyng prmate persons, also a priuate or ‘ipeciall hiwe, 
a pnmlege 1741 Middllion Ctcero 1 . v 330 Jt was not 
pioperly a law, but what they called a piivilege, or an 
act, to inflict pcnalues on a pai ticular Citizen by name, with- 
out any pievious tnal. X799 AIackintosh Stud, Law Nat 
50 nole, PtiviUge, m Roman juiisprudence, means the 
exemption of one individual from the operation of a law, 

2 . A right, advantage, or immunity granted to 
or enjoyed by a person, or a body or class of 
persons, beyond the common advantages of others , 
an exemption in a particular case from certain 
burdens or liabililics. 

nixz54, etc [see A.], xa Customs 0/ Maltm in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 60 And aske prevalege of Burgage 
1508 Dunbar luaMayut fFmr»207 Hed I that plesand 
prevelege to part quhen me likit 1526 Pilgr Petf (1531) 
42 To suebe other as he hath graunted suche specyall 
preuylege z<!^4 Milton Areop (Aib) 56 The priviledge 
and dignity of Learning X776 Gibbon ^ F xiv.l. 
407 The privileges which bad exalted Italy above the rank 
of the provinces, were no longer legardecl X844 Whitticr 
Bridal o/Petmac. Prol 167 Pastures, wood lots, mill-sites, 
with the privileges and appwi tcnances i8ro Fjroudc 
Caesar 111 26 A monopoly of piivileges is always invidious. 

b. In extended sense A special advantage or 
benefit; with refeience to divine dispensations, 
natural advantages, gifts of fortune, etc 
c X230 Hah Mold. 23 pus feole pnuileges scheawe’S ful 
sutelliche hwiicche beon J>e meidnes & suudrelJ ham fiam 
he odre. 1340 Ayenb 15 In er)« ne ys zuo hoh man het 
moje parfitliche he-uly alle he maneres of zenne wyh-oute 
special piiuilege of grace c 1380 [see A ] 1754 Shcrlock 

Disc I viii 227 To he the Children of God is the greatest 
piivilege under the Gosjiel 1781 Gibbon D&:1 ^F xxvii 
III. 3t The privileges of Christianity, temporal as well as 
spiritual, were confined to the ti tie believers 1849 Macaulay 
Hisi Eng VI II 69 To sit near him at the theatre, and to 
hear his ciiticisms on a new play, was regarded as a priii 
lege x86a Stanley Jew Ch. {1877) I xix, 370 All the greater 
Prophets claimed, and most of them enjoyed, the privilege 
of man led life. 

-(« c. A special distinction ; a speciality Obs. 
c X3y5 Sc Leg Saints xxii {Zmrentius) 790 Ymang al 
otheris als had ne specialis prewylege thre 1398 TarviSA 
Barth De P R ix. xxxi (Bodl MS ), The preuyleges of 
bis dale [Good Friday] were offnnge of criste, spoillmge of 
helle, and eke ouercomynge of dehe Ibid xiii ix, pis ryuer 
[Jordan] hah manye priuyleges for it departeh h® contrey 
of n^t beleued men fro contiey of mysbileued men, for 
he departeh Jewry and Arabia. 

fa An advantage yielded, supenonty, pre- 
eminence Obs. 

X59X Shaks X Hen FI, iir. 1. 121 , 1 would see his heart 
out, ere the Priest Should euer get that pnmledge of me. 

e. See Water privilege 
8 A privileged position ; the possession of an 
advantage over others or another. 

X390 Gower Cottf III, X52 Largesse it is, whos pnvi 
legge Ther mai non Avarice abregge, ^1400 Destr. Troy 
I 140 Lest he put hym from pnuelage & his place toke. 

£'1450 Ptstill 0/ Susan %% (Ingilby MS) Picstes hye 
I of priuylage were praysea saure pere. is6t T Norton 
Calmn's Inst iv. 28 b, Abbaties and prioiies are g^iuen to 
very boyes, by privilege, that is to say, by common and 
vsuall custome CX586 CJ'tess Pumbroke/’j lxxxix. av, 
From thu> necessity [death] No pnviledge exemptes 1647 
Cowley Misir , Bathing in River y, As in the Ocean Thou 
No priviledge dost know Above tb' impurest streams that 
thither flow 1754 Richardson Grandison IV. xx 150 A. 
man, who wants to assume airs of privilege, and thinks he 
has a right to be impel tinent x86x Mill Uiihi 111 48 
Inequalities of legal privilege between individuals or classes. 
4 . The special light or immunity attaching to 
some ofiice, rank, or station ; prerogative. 

The privilege, the royal prerogative. Privilege qf clergy 
= benefit of clergy , see Clergy ( 5 u Privilege of Parliament, 
the immunities enjoyed by either house of parliament, or by 
individual members, as such , as freedom of speech, freedom 
from arrest in civil mailers, the power of committing persons 
to prison, similarly of other legislative assemblies? so privi- 
lege of peerage, of peers , , , , , 

a 1225 Ancr. R 160 In onliche stude he bi^et peos >reo 
bijeaten, pnuilege of preebur, merit of martirdom, & 
meidenes mede, a Hampolc Psalter xix 6 pat is be 
pryuelege of ciiste godis sune 1390 Gower I 7 The 
piivilege of regalie Was sauf CX4S0 Codstaw Keg 29 All 
these yftys kynge Stephyn by the pnuilege of hys regal 
power ha>e strenghyd & confermid 15x3 More Rich. Ill, 
Wks 49A Mucheof tins mischiefe. mygnto bee amended, 
With greate thank of god and no breache of the priueledge, 
1588 Lambarde Eireu, iv. xiv 561 Jn all other cases ..the 
prisoner may enjoy the pnmledge of Clergie 1641 Pro- 
testation of Parlt, 3 & 4 May (Long Pailiament), I A B, 
do.. promise, vow, and protest, to maintain and defend . 
the power and privileges of Parliament, xdsa in Whitelocke 
Mem. (173a) 53/1 The House [of Commons] was in a great 
disorder, crying aloud many of them together, Privilege, 
Privilege, 1642 m Chrendon Hist Reb, iv g 157 In his 
[the King's] pMsage through the city, the rude people., 
crying out, ‘Privilege of parliament, privilege of parlia- 
ment . 2642 Laud Diary 4 Jan , His Majesty went into the 
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House of Commons, and demanded the persons of [five 
members] great stir was made about this breach of the | 
privileges of Parliament. 1663 flagellum ar 0 Croanueu \ 
(1672) 30 Secur^ from an Imprisonment by his priviledge 
as a Member, 1680 'J'tyal 14 It is the Priviledge 
of the Peers of England. 178$ Blackstone Comm^ 1 . 163 
An observation, that the principal privilege of parliament 
consi*.t€d m this, that it's privileges were not certainly 
known to any but the parliament itself 18*7 Hallam 
ConsL Htst (tSje) HI, xiii 93 The commons voted Skinner 
into custody for a breach of privilege 1840 Richarusov 
bid Suppl s V.# Privilege iv m common speech applied 
in contradistincuon to Prerogative. ^ the Privileges of 
the Oomraons, the Prerogative of the Crown, 1863 H. Cox j 
lusiit, I is ao4 A peer is, by the privilege of parage, always , 
exempt fiom such arrest 1883 Chofn&ers En^tl s. v. 1 
Peer. The House of Lords, on the report of a Committee 
of Privileges held that he (Baron Wensleydale] was not 
entitled to sit and vote in parliament fig* X840 Longp 
Stud I t, Lara ..I think the girl extremely beautiful 
Don C Almost beyond the privilege of woman I 

b, BtU privilege^ a petition of a peer demand- 
ing to be tned by his peera. Wnt cf privilege, 
a writ to deliver a privileged person from custody 
when arrested in a cml snit, 

1453 Cal, Anc, Rec, Dublin (1889) I 277 Gyff any men 
within the seid cittie will sywe eny wr^tis of pnvelage. 

Cowell InterAr, s.v, Wnt^ A writ of priuiledge is that 
which a priuiledgw person bnngeth to the court, for his 
exemption, by reason of some priufledge. I7a7-4x Chambers 
Cycl s. V,, A person belongmg to the court of chancery 
cannot be sued in any other court, certain cases excepted , 
and if he be, he may remove it by writ of pnvilege. 1763 
Churchill Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 

And treat a Poet, like a Creditor, 

6, R, C, Ch, A special ordinance issued by the 
pope, granting exemption in the case of all snch 
acts as are necessary for the pnrpose for which it 
is obtained ; cf. LiSPEirsATrow 8 
CX394 P PLCrede 467 fThe friarslputchasc]>hem pryuy- 
lege of popes at Rome. 0400 Apol Loll, 12 pei \>a.t per- 
suen for mdulgencs, exempcotins, St priaeyl^s, sey hovjiet 
geytnowt wi|j out bying ^1433 Eng, Cong IreL go The 
forme of thay preuyleges, as tbay wer endyted yn the Corn t 
of Rome a mtyne, ne myght 1 nat comly setten yn Eng- 
lyshe, X885 Cath, Did s v , A private enactmentj grant- 
ing some special beneht or favour, against or outside the 
law. A privilege may be granted by word of mouth as 
well as by de^ 

b. tramf, A licence, permission. 

T71S Pop* lUad \ 385 Has foul reproach a privilege from 
Heaven) 

6. A grant to an ladiyidual, coiporation, com- 
munity, or place, of special rights or immunities, 
sometimes to the prejudice of the general tight ; 
a franchise, monopoly, patent; \spec the sole 
right of printing or publishing a book or the like 
(formerly often signified by the Latin phr. Cum 
privile^Q imprimendt solmi), 

1387 ^BvisA ffigden (Rolls) II, 45 (MS a) Belinus J>e 
kynf made foore hije kyng weies i>pnueleged wi)» al 
pnvilege. xfto Royal Prtv in Palsgr to The Kynges 
Gcaces Pryvit^ge. Here foloweth Che copy of the Kynges 
Graces pryvilege, graunted unto the authour for the space 
of sevyn yeres...Oar favorable letters of privilege. 1540 
CovERDALsCffil/kf SiandtskHo'R.dx (1547) a ijb, The shame 
is it of all Englande, that vnder his [the king's] prmilege 
anye erroneous, contendous, or slaunderous bmee or pap> re 
sholde be prynted. 1579 Ex^os Terms Law i 6 t/i Pnm, 
ledges are lyberdes ana fraunchises graunted to an Office, 
place, towne, or mannoun by the Queenes great charter, 
letters patentes^ acte of Parliament 1593 Nashe P Petif 
lesse 19 b. The Printer, wei best to get a priuiledge betimes, 
Adttnpnmendum solum, 1598 m D'lsraeli Cur Lit (1866) 
^3r/i Of the antfquitie,etimoiogie, and priviledges of parishes 
in Englande. tSog Cowell JnieHr, s v., A personall 
pnuiledge is that, which is graunted to any person, either 
against, or beside the course of the common law A pnm- 
ledge reall is that, which is graunted to a place, as to the Yni- 
ueisities, that none of either may be called to Westm. hall, 
vpon aiw contract made withm their own^recincts. 1683 
pETTV Last JVUl in Track (1769) p vii, The copper-j;jlates 
for the maps of Ireland with the mng's privilege, wmeh I 
rate at xool. per ann, 1733 N. Torriano Gangr Sore 
Throat 116 The French was also published by Pavl- 
ik of the King of France. 1890 Fiskc Ctv Govt, U, S, 

VI ISO The charter of Maryland conferred upon Lord Balti- 
more the most extensive pnvileges ever bestowed by the 
British crown upon any suDject 
b, A document or by which this is granted. 
x8i8 Hallam Rlid Ages I, v 467 In the famous pnvilege 
of Austria granted by Fredenc I in 1156. 

1 7 . The right of affording secunty from anest, 
attached to certain places ; the nght of asylum or 
sanctuary Obs 

1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolh) III 247 pis is he pat gaf 
pnueliche and fredom forig. imntunnaie itistgnwtt\ to 
temples 1485 Rolls of PaHt VI egi/a He was feme to 
take tuition and privilledge of the Semetuane of Glouc’. 
15x3 More Rtck, III, Wks 46/t It would bee to the , 
hyghe dyspleasure of Godde, yf the priueledge of that holye 
place should nowe bee broken. 1394 SHAKa Rich. Ill, in 
1 41 God forbid We should infringe the holy Priuiledge Of 
blessed Sanctuarie. 1548 Gage West Ind Table, The pnvi- 
of a great nver, called Lempa, dividing the Countrey 
of St Salvador, and Nicaragua. (Cf Privileged « c) 
1683 £rii, S^ec 94. That the Wayes leading to the Temples, 
aM the Roxdsof Great Cities, should have like Priviledges. 

8. allnb and Comb , as privilege debate (sense 
4 above), leave (Leave sb, i e), paper (Paper sh, 

7 d), -pass (Pass sb^% d), ticht; f privi- 

lege book, a book issued with the royal privilege ; 
privilege oab, a cab admitted to stand for hire in 


1892 

some private place (esp a railway station) from 
which other cabs are excluded. 

1607 in Plomer Abstr JPzlls Eng Printers (1903) 42 The 
•priviledge books quiers and binding'; at the price I paid 
for them. 1906 Westm Gaz. 3 Aug 4/3 All are a|n:eed . 
that the •privilege cab system ought to be abolished 1890 
Daily News 22 bee 7/3 Miny of the ^privilege cabdnvers 
. .had preferred to throw up their privilege and cast in their 
lot with the Union of their trade 1899 Wesim^ G’rts 
2 Sept. 4/2 It was decided m a *pnyilege debate in the 
House ofCTommons in 1830 that a solicitor in Parliaraentaw 
practice cannot occupy a seat in the House tgoz Iota. 
12 July 9/1 She was marrying an officer, home on •piivi- 
lege leave, and they had to be back in India by a given 
date. *823 Gentl Mag XCV i, 6 A free person of colour 

15 now entitled to give evidence against a white, in any 
Court of Justice, upon produang his *pnvilege papers 
1897 Westm Gas 15 Feb. slz The ^privilege ticket system, 
by which the employes of every railway company were 
enabled to travel over all parts of the Kingdom, or at any 

! rate over all the leading lines, at one-half of a single third- 
class fare for the double journey 
Privilege (pnwiledg), v, [ad. F. priviUgier 
(13th c. in Littrd), ad. med h,prfvtlegi^dre (i 190-3 
in Hoveden), f pifvilegttm : see prec.] 

1 . irans. To mvest with a pnvilege or privileges j 
to grant a particular nght or immunity toj to 
benefit or favour specially; to invest (a Hung) 
with special honourable distinctions. 

[a XX93 in Roger 0/ HovederCs Chron (Rolls) III 74 
I Summus pontifex pnvilegiavit Hugonem Uunelmensem 
episcopura] 13 , [see Privileging below) r 1386 Chaucer 
Petrs T, V 965 Certes it [the pater noster] is pnuyleged of 
I thre thynges in bis dignytee, for which it is moore digne 
than any oother preyere, 2387 [see Privilege sb 6] 1483 

I CrtiA 292/1 To Puvalege(i 4 Pryuelege),^rwi&^«rr. 

I 1347 Reg, Prwy Council Scot, I 78 Ouie Soverane Lady 
1 pnvelegis and grantis to thaira that thai enter within 
thre termes 1397 Beard Theake Gods Judgem {1612) 
374 How infamous a thing it is to pnuileitee and allow 
publike places for adultenes. 1688 Bunyan Jerus Sinner 
Saved (x886) x8 He [Christ] had a mind to privilege the 
l worst of sinners with the first offer of mercy 1769 Black- 
* stone Comm, IV IL 22 Ihe law of England does in some 
cases privilege an infant, under the age of twenty-one, as to 
common misdemesnors. 1793 Southey Toan of Arc vx. 240 
Let this woman who beheves her name May privilege her 
herald, see the fire Consume him X885 Pall Mall G, 

16 May 9/1 They are certainly privileged institutions, and 
if the country wants universities at all it must 'privilege ' 
them. 1896 Daily News 24 Sept 7/5 {headings Privileged 
cabs. Ibid,, We do not privilege any vehicle unless it is 
a good one and the driver a steady and respectable man 

+ b rejl To avail oneself of a privilege (in 
quot,, to take sanctuary). Obs, rare 
x6o3 Warner Alb. Eng Bpit. (1612) 396 He allured out 
of Sanctuane his hue Neeces . who with the Queene- 
Mother.. had of long time priuiledged tbemselues there. 

2 To authorize, license (what is otherwise foi- 
bidden or wrong) ; to justify, excuse. 

1393 Daniel Compl, Rosamond ci, Kings cannot privilege 
what God forbade 1603 Lond P9 odigal 1. 1, His youth may 
priuiledge his wantonnesse. a x668 DAVENANTil^ry?. Plu 
mouth IV 1, This Privil edges coward ize, to wrong true valour 
sgSg Blackstone Comnu IV. ii 26 Ihe law of England 
will not suffer any man thus to privilege one enme by another 
[1 e by pleading diunkennessk 
8 , To give (a person, etc.) special freedom or 
immunity from some liability or burden to which 
others are subject ; to exempt, 

X543 Vdall Erasm, A^oph. 255 b. He was exempted .or 
pnuileged fiom bearyng mmaner offices of charge X597-8 
I Bacon Ess , Discourse (Arb ) 16 Some tbmges are pnmlMged 
! from lest. ax6t4 P Lilib Two Serm, (1619) 34 Though 
women be pnviledged from bearing of armes 17x8 Lady 
M. W Montagu Let, to Oiess Mar 10 Mar , She repre- 
sented to him. .that she was privileged from this misfortune 
X796 Morse Amer Geog I 431 Representatives are privi- 
leged from arrests or mesne process. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex S.V, Barristers are privileged from arrest eundo, 
morando et redeundo^ going to, coming from, and abiding 
in court, so clergymen as to divme service 
Hence Privileging vbl, sh, , also Pri'vileger, 
i one who grants a privilege or privileges. 

I X3 . Cursor M 25044 (Cott ) Cros it beres 0 mam thing, O 
cristen men he priueleeing 1387 Harrison Englandx xii. 
65/2 in Holinshed, King Athelstane is taken here for the 
chiefe pnuileger of the towne 

Privilei^ed Cpri*viledgd), ppl a, [f. prec. vb, 
tix sh, -I- -ED j Invested with or enjoymg certain 
privileges or immunities, a. Of things. 

Privileged altar, in R C,Ch • see quot 1885 Privi- 
leged communication, m Law, {a) a communication 
which a witness cannot be legally compelled to divulge , (i) a 
communication made between such persons and in such 
circumstances that it is not actionable, unless made with 
juaiice Privileged cab see Privilfge sb, 8 PriW- 
legeddebt, a d^t having a pnor claim to satisfaction. 
Privileged deed, in Sc Law, a.dttd which is valid without 
MMtnesses* signatures, as a holograph deed. Privileged 
snare, stocl^ preference stock . cf, quot 1842 s. v. Pre- 
ference 8 Privileged summons see quot 1838 
Privileged villeinage, a foim of villeinage in which the 
sei vice was defined, as distinguished from buie villeinage 
De Propr, Rerum xvir. Ixxxvii. 
(rollem, MS ), These herbes were preuelegid, bat)7eliknesse 
of hem were wot)>i to be set in tokenynge and figuie in be 
crowne and mytoure of f>e chef preste X477 Rolls ofParli 
ni* pryvat and piyvileged places 1388 Maifirel, 

• A pnuiledged English translations it 

w, And they [etc.] 1390 Swinburne Testaments 24 b, 
Jrriuiieged testamentes aie those, which are enriched with 
some speciall freedome or benefit, contrane to the common 
couise of law Ibid 25 Of pnuiledged testamentes there 


are three sortes,. a testament made by a Sonldier, a testa- 
ment made by a father amongest his children, and a testa 
ment made for good and godly vses ^^7»7-4* Chambers 
Cycl, s V Debt, Privileged Debt, is that which must be 
satisfied before all others, as, the king's tax, &c 183B W 
Bell Diet Law Scot , Pi mleged Debts are those which 
humanity has rendered preferable on the funds of a deceased 
person, and which an executor may pay without decree; as, 
r Sickbed and fiineial expenses 2- Mournings for the 
widow [etc ] 3. A year's rent of the house, and servants’ 

wages since the last term Ibid, Privileged Deeds A 
legal deed requires certain statutory solemnities; but, 
from this rule, exceptions have been made m favour of 
certain deeds and writings on grounds of necessity or 
expediency Ibid, Privileged Summonses, a class of 
summonses in which, from the nature of the cause of action, 
the oiditiary tnducm are shortened. 1843 R. J Graves 
Sysi, Clin Med Introd Lpet. 2 note, The Meath Hospital 
became for several yeais a privileged hospital 1884 St 
James' Gaz 22 Aug 7/2 Guaranteed, privileged, and de- 
benture stocks were less strong than of late x88s Cath Diet,, 
Privileged altar, (i) An altar by visiting which certain 
indulgences may be gained (2) An altar at which Votive 
Masses may be said even on certain feasts which are doubles 
(3) Altars with a plenary indulgence for one soul in purga- 
tory attached to all Masses said at them for the dead X896 
Privileged cab [see Privilege v xJ 

b. Of persons 

1435 Misyn Fire o/Love i xxiii 50 , 1 of men priuelegid 
spedc, for loy of godis lufe in to gostly songis or heuenly 
sound behaldandly for to be takyn, a 1348 Hall Chron,, 
Edw, V 10 He nether is nor can bee a sanctuarye or 
pnuileged man 17^ Blackstone Comm, III 53 Where 
a scholar or pnvileged peison is one of the parties, 1833 
Alison Nisi Eure^e (1849) I 1 § x6 62 The descendants of 
the freemen in one age become the pnvileced order in the 
next 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd, Men 1 r. 78 He was 
scarcely ever seen except by a privileged few. 

c. Having the pnvilege of sanctuary attached to 
it ^Obs, 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 108 A priueledged place for all 
fugitiues. 1648 Gage West Ind xxi 184 This River is 
privileged in this manner, that if a man commit any hainous 
crime or murther on [either] side if bee can flie to get over 
this River, he is free as long as hee livelh on the other side, 
t Prl vilegement Obs raie [f. Privilege ». 
+ -KENT,] The granting of (ecclesiastical) pnvilege 
rx47o Harding Chi on cxiii. x, Thus stode this lande . 
Hole enterdite from all holy sacramentes, That none was 
done, without pnuelegementes 
t f vivile'giatef ppi* a* and sb, Obs, raie. 
Also 7 -at. X*^d, ined.L. prlvdegidUus^ pa. pple. 
of prmiegidre ; see Privilege v,'] a. ppl, a, 
Pnvileged, b. sh, A pnvileged person. So 
t Fxivile'glate v,, to privilege 
e XS35 Harpsfield Divorce Hen^ VIII (Camden) 229 The 
see apostolic of Rome . is ever in such matteis excepted 
and pnvilegiated 1640 Bastwick Loi d Bjps, vu F iv b, As 
if they had the Spirit of Infallibility, and were.. the one!)' 
Prmfeeiatsnottoerre x6s8MANTONiB';^ Jude 3 Wk'i 1871 
V 95 None have a special and piivilegiate call from heaven 
fPrivile’giouB, Obs,rare-K privi- 

legt-um Privilege + -ous.] Having privilege (in 
quot., of sanctuaiy) ; privileged 
1399 R Linche./ 4 mc Fict Biv, Whatsoeuer, had fled to 
these priuelegious places, had ben freed from any pursuing 
danger. 

Privily (pnvili), adv. Now arch or literary. 
Forms as in Privy (also 4-6 priva-, preva-, 5 
pryva-, 6 Sc, preeve-, Sc prefa-) ; with 3-4 
-liche, 4-5 -lioh ; 4-5 north, -lik, -like ,* 4- -ly 
(4 -Iz, -le, 4-6 -he), [f. Privy a + -ly ^.] 

1 . In a privy manner ; not openly or publicly ; 
secietly, pnvately , stealthily ; craftily. 

c 1390 B^ei 25 m .S'. Ef^ Leg I. xo? Pnueliche heo dude 
for Gilebert Auantages manie and fele. a 1300 Cursor M, 
XXX52 (Cott) He tok his redd al for to fle Friuelik [v rr 
meuili, previly] and latt hir be. 13 Rule Si, Benet 20 
Pnuehke man sal amoneste J^am, bat tay amende {laim. 
C1386 Chaucer FranhL T, 388 His brother weepe and 
wayled pryuely [v,rr pryuyly, priuyly, prively, priuely], 
C1460 TowneleyMyst xx 737 wold ye thus preualy morder 
a man? 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng 11. 5 Preuehch he went 
hym from the kynges court 1326 Tindale John vii 10 
1 hen went he also vppe vnto the feast, nott openly* but as 
it were preuely [Wvclip in pryuei, 1611 in secret] 1333 
Stewart Cron, Scot (Rolls) 1 179 3it prefalie on 50 w tha 
wan the feild, 1339 Bible (Gr ) Matt 1 19 He was mynded 
preuely to departe from her [Tindale to put her awaye 
^cretly, i6ix pnuily] 1360 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 45 
That nothing of Lutheis be taught prmely or openly. 
158a Stanyhurst Mneis iii. (Arb) 72 This Polydor Free- 
uelye by Priamus . Too king Treicius was sent, 1688 
Evelyn Mem 2 Dec , The Prince of Wales and greate 
^easuresent pnvily to Portsmouth 1869 Freeman Norm 
Cong, III xin. 257 He took him aside, and told him the 
news privily and briefly. 1884 Tennyson Falcon r. i 41 , 1 
left it pnvily At Florence, in her palace, 

+ b. Closely, so as to conceal Ohs, rare~-'^, 
cx4^o Alphabet of Tales 150 He putt J>aim in small 
boystis, & sehd )>aim pnvalie & gaff Jjaim ; and \>zi tuke haim. 
+ 2 . In a private station or rank. Obs rare. 

X387 Trbvisa Higden (Rolls) III X39 I>an be kyng 5af 
his doubter to a symple kny^t pat was pnuelecbe i-bore 

t Fri'Vinieilt, ttdu Ohs, ALo 3 privee-, 4 
prive-, privie-, 6 pryvy-. [ME, prweement^ a. 
OY ,prweement (Rom. type *pnvatamente\ mod-F. 
priviment, adv. f, privi Pbivy a.] « Privily adv. 
i, Pnvtment ensdnt , see Enceinte a, 

axzzs Ancr, R 146 Jh gode were J>et tu hefdest idon 
priueement Ibid 154 peo bet beoti priuimept ham one. 
^380 F/ Augustine 59® ^oxsXxa, Altengl, Leg, (187B) 71 
tie him isent To a place, to bi hud prmement* 1346 Tesi. 



PEIVISAWT, 
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Ebor* (Surtees) VI 247 Also yf dame Mane, my wif, be 
pi eviment uicent 1559 Will of G, Taylard (Somerset Ho ), 
Vf my wife be pryvyment insentid w* a man childe a 1625 
Sir H. Finch Zaw (1656) 34 A man hath issue a daughter, 
and leaueth his wife pnuiment inseint 

f Privisant, a, Obs, rare^^. Also 5 pryui- 
sant. (Form and meaning obscure • perh, eiron ) 
c *425 Eng Conq, Irel So pe crye arose, & Raymond (as 
man that euer was formosL ledy) went aftyr, with one 
priiiisant {RmaL MS, pryuisaiit] man an hois wyth hym 
[Giialdns satellite ffieoaaw coviitaius eq%testri\ 

Privit, obs. form of Private 
f Privitate. Sc, Ods, rare, [app. ad. L. type 
"^pitmiaiem * see next ] = next, i b. 

XS49 Comiil Scot xm in Cause that the counsel of 
luglaiid getlis sa haisty adiieitessing of the pnuitate that is 
amang the loidis of Scotland. 

Privity (pnviti). Now chiefly ieclm, (in 
Law, etc.). Forms: 3-5 privete, -vite (also 
4-6 pre- j 3-5 -vy-, 4-5 -ve-, -va-; -tes)j 5-7 
prxvitio, 0- privity [ME p ivetCy •‘tie, a. OF. 
pnvei^t pnmid {a 1200 m Godef ) piivacy, a secret, 
etc., ad. L, type yflvtlds^ -dtem^ abalr, n. i,pnV‘tts 
piivate, peculiar: see -ity] 
fl. A thing that is kept hidden or secret, a. 
A divine or heavenly mystery; a secret of natuie. 
The hook o/pnvttf {prvoihes\ the Apocalypse. Ohs 
a 1225 Anc}, R, 154, 1 bo 3 e me ivint jiet God his deine 
limes, & Ills heoucnliche piiuite/ scheawede his leouefieond 
nexgoo Cursor M 23x93 Als sais \>e hok m pnueie [o ?. of 
priLiale], pat to saiit lolm was scaud to se c 1380 Wvclip 
IFAs, (1880) 309 Jon euaungelist spak . in ms hook of 
jiuelces. 138a — A/att.xm 11 To 50U it is Jouen for to 
nowe the mybtene, or pnuyie, of the kyngdam of 
hetienes, r *400 Maunduv. (Roxb ) xiv 61 In spmt he 
was rauiscliL intill heuen^ whaie he sawe beuenly piiuetez. 
1470 EA* Qtiiniess $ pis is a passyng souereyn prmytee 
t b A secret matter, design, purpose, or plan ; 
a secret. Ohs 

a X300 Cursor Jlf, 7228 (Cott ) pe wijf . For noiper for 
lime, drodes, no au, Dos man liis pnuetes to scau. 1373 
IUriiour Sruce x x6i [He] schew till sum his pieuate. 
1382 WveriF Prov x\ 19 To hym that openeth pnuetes, 
and goth gilendeli, and spredeth abrod nis lippis 1338 
m Fcuilleml Revels Q, Eliz, (1908) 8 vimg,^ A PnvUie to 
be amongest the olTicers. 1367 Golding Ovids Afet vii. 
X57 O ti usLie time of night Most failhfuU unto privities. 
1623 K* T^onc t\, Barclay's A rgents 268, 1 . . did willingly scoi n 
the danger which that hope and piivity might afford. 

+ 0. One’s private Ihonght or counsel; piivate 
business ; personal affairs. Ohs, 

£1290 iS* Leg I 22/116 Whoti he him schewede 
bei e so muclie of his pi iuy to a 1300 Cursor M, 2738 (Cott ) 
Fra be wil 1 nogliL hello mi priuetc. 1373 Barbour Brucev 
572 The king .richt towart thair cowert gais For till do 
tnar liis pieuaie £1430 Lydg, Min Poems (Percy Soc) 
166 He is a foole, whiche to every wight TelliLhe his coun< 
sail and liis privitd. 1306 Sphnsi r F, Q, iv. ix. zg Yet 
neither shewed to other their hearts privity 
t2 Tlie condition of being pnvate; privacy, 
seclusion, retirement ; concealment, secrecy ; chiefly 
in phr. t/t pHvUy^ in privacy, in pnvate. Ohs 
a 1223 After R tip Rilit bond is god were & bosum is 
pnuite. Ihd, 132 Niht, ich cleopie pi luite. 0 1290 S Eng 
Leg I. 63/409 Ase Mo;sraes opon synay was bi olde dawe 
Fourti daises in priuete, a 1300 Cursor Af 16271 (Colt.) 
Noght als in priueti [v rr, piiuite, priuete, previte] i sai, 
Bot in yur aller sight. £1400 Maundev (Roxb.) xv 69 He 
wald Speke with me in piaietee betwene vs twa 1528 Roy 
Rede me rr. (Aib.) 101 Hajppely they do it in prevete. 
£tx66x Fulitr IVorthteSi Oxford (i66a) n 33B Being 
ambitious of Privity and Concealment 
tS. Private or secret fellowship; intimacy, 
familiarity. Ohs, 

a 1240 ifreisuH in Cott ITom 183 Ich nahbe no mon^ 
ne felawscipe, ne priuete, wib b® woild *390 Gower 
III 289 T)»e question toacheth al the privete Betwenthm 
ogbne child and thee a 1430 Kni, de la Tour (1906) 119 
And bare hem more fauour and priuete thanne vnto her 
owhe frendes. 1483 Caxton Pans 37 'fbe pryuete 
and promeise that he had wyth vyenne 
4. The private paits Chiefly in l^{o\yrare, 
£1373 Sc Leg, Samis ii {Pan!) 7x2 Ay as men war hyr 
sclierand pai prewetes £1386 Chaucer Monk's T 7H 
Ills Mantel oner hise hypes caste he For no man sholde 
seen hts piiuetee. £1430 Cov Aiysi 11 (Shaks Soc) 27 
Oure pore pievytds ffor to hede, Summe ffygge levys fayn 
wolde I fynde 1333 W. Wairpman Fardle Factons i. iv. 
41 The moste pait of them .go naked, couering their 
riuities with shiepes tayles. 1713 Hj^arnr Collect. (0, H S ) 

V 2x7 One Hana she holds up, nameW y« right one, the left 
upon her Priviuea 1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4) II 
405 The inflammations that are stated to have fallen upon 
the privities iransf Hi., Black Bk vci Middletons 

IPks, (Bullen) VIII. 24 The bare privities of the stone walls 
were lud with two pieces of painted cloth. 

6 The fact of being privy to something ; paitici- 
pation in the knowledge of something pnvate 01 
secret, usually implying concurrence or consent; 
private knowledge or cognizance. 

1360 Daxjs tr. Sleidane's Comm 103 And by the Empe- 
rours priuitie, moue a reconciliation & to treate with hym of 
fyue thynges. 1387 Fleming Conin I/olinsliedlU 1374/1 
He vnderstood matters were determined in France without 
his priuitie at6g3 Ld Delamcr IVks (1694) 73 That 
which makes a Man guilty of Treason or any other Crime 
IS his Privity or (Consent to it 1790 Palfy /iota Paul i a 1 
Without any direct piivity or communicajtion with each 
other. 1830 MerivalR Row, Rmp^ (1865) I iiu 1x3 Antonius 
was suspected of privity to their designs ^1877 T D 
WooLEBY Pol, Saencei 114. 1. 3SS Mere pnwty .without 
active conottrrenoe in some offences is a crime 

VOL, VII. 


6. Law, Any relation between two parties re- 
cognized by law, e.g. that of blood, covenant, 
lenuie, lease, service, etc. ; mutual interest in any 
tiansaction or thing. 

1323 Fitzherb Surv 23 Bytwene the lorde and hym that 
dyed there was no maner of pnuyte of bargayn or couy- 
naunt 1331 Dial on Laws Eng n. xhx. (1638) 134 
Though the Law for the privity of^lood that ig between 
them suffer him to have a disadvantage 1344 tr Little’^ 
ton's Tenures (1374) 106 The release shalbe voide, for this 
that there no priuity was betwene me & the tenant for terme 
of yeres 1670 Blount Law Diet s v , If there be a Loid 
and Tenant, and the Tenant holds of the Lord by certain 
services, there is a privity between them in respect of the 
tenure 1766 Blackstonf Cw/w II xx 323 In both these 
cases theie must he a privity of estate between the relessor 
and lelessee. x8x8 Cruise I>tgest{ed a) V 185 The puvity 
must be both m blood and estate, foi pi ivity m blood only 
will not be sufHcient [to make a fine bar an estate tail], 
1844 Williams Real Prop (1877) 407 Between him [the 
lessoO and the underlessee, no prmty is said to exist 

7. Covih.y as fprivity-walk, a private walk 
x6oo Look About Yon xxviii. m Haxl. Dodsley VII 471 

My lady gentlewoman is even here in her pnvity-walle 

Privy (pri vi), a., sh. (adiJ,) arch or techn (in 
Law, etc.). Forms* 3- pn-, 4-6 pry-, pre-; 
3-6 (7) -ve (4 Sc» -we) ; 4 -vei, -yeie, 4-5 -vee, 
-vay (5 Sc, -way), 4-6 -vey, -veye (5 -vey^e, 
Sc, -wey), 5~7 -vie; 4- privy (4 prevj, 4-6 
pry-, prevy ; 5 Sc, prewy, 5-6 preva ; 6 pri-, 
pre-, pryvye; 7 privi) etc , 

a. F. prwJ (i alh c. in Littre) pnvate, tame ; as sb. 
in OF. a familiar friend, a private place:— L. 
prwdtus : see Private, a later doublet of the same 
word, directly from L ; but m sense-development 
the two words do not run parallel.] 

A. adj 

I fl That is of one’s own private ciicle or 
companionship ; intimate, familiar ; - Private a, 
JO, In later quots with admixture of sense a. Ohs, 
a 1223 After, R 168 Hwui se habbeS bene world ivlowen 
. .bet is, uorte been priue mid ure Louerde £1290 .S'. Eng, 
Leg, I. 97/180 Sire porfiue, was hire priue hnyjt 
1303 R Brunnd Handl Synne 467 pey pat beyn with god 
piyiie. X3 E, E Allit P B 1748 As to J>e pry nee 
r>uyest preued be b^<^de. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix 227 
um of his preue men 1450 Impeackm, Dk Suffolk vi 
(Rolls of Parit V. 179/x), The seid Duke seid .that he 
..coude remeve fio the seid Freussh Kyng the pryvyest 
man of his Counseill, yf he wold. 1483 CKXscruPans 4/^4 
Hyr damoysel and prevy felowe 1335 Crammer in Ellis 
Ofig Lett Ser. II Ii 66 Seiyant unto the Cardinall & 
more pi ivy with him of all Secrets than any other about him 
X644 Milton fdgm Bucer xxxvii, Wks 185c IV. 327 If 
she he privte with those that plot against the State, £1x645 
Fpatly III Fuller Abel Rediv,, yevuel (1867) I 538 Zuinghus, 
Peter Martyr, Lavater. Gesner, and other privy pastors of 
the Reformed churches beyond the seas 

fl). Of an animal ■ Familiar with man ; domes- 
ticated, lame. Obs, rare, 

X340 Ayeftb 230 he pi lue cat bezengb 1***’ ^ 

MaHer of Game (MS Digby 1B2) vi, Noi neuer shall he be 
sopryue..buthe shall loke hider and be^^er forto lookeif 
he may doo any harme X422 tr Secreta Secret , Priv, 
Pnv, 2X2 Pryue and tame as a culuere. 
f 0 Sexually intimate. Ohs, rare'~K 
£1400 Rom Rose 3964 So dyvers and so many ther be 
That with my modir [Venus] have be privee. 

f 2. Of or pertaining exclusively to a particular 
person or persons, one’s own ; « Private a. 5 ; of 
an attendant, etc., personal, Ohs, exc. m PBivr 
obambee, counoiii, counsellor, seal. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10432 Sco had a maiden higbt vtaine, 
pat was hir priue [vr preue] chambur-lame, £1303 St, 
JDunsian Com E E,P (r862) 36 Semt Duastan nolde bi 
his wiUe no tyme idel beo A priuei smybbe bi his celle he 
gan him biseo. 13 K Alts 4497 (Bodl MS ) Welcaway 
& alias For Archelaus, and Salome, And for his ober pryue 
meignee. £*400 Maundev (1839) xxvii. 274 Whan he 
[Prester John] hath no werre, but rideth with apryuy meynee. 
1358-9 Act I Ehz c 2 (Act of XJmfoimity) Either in Com- 
mon Churches or pryvye Chappelles or Oratories xs8s T, 
Washington tr Ntcholay's Voy, iii x. oo Oidained for the 
pnuy kitchin of the great Loia,&theotner foi the common 
soit 1647 Lilly Chr Asfrol, cxv. 561 Neither very much 
augmenUnghispnve fortune, or .diminishinghisPatnmony 
1670 L Stucluy Gospel-Glass x 86 We would count it a 
favour, if a Prince would give us a piivy Key, to come to 
him when we please, Motteox Rabelais iv Ixiu. 
(1737) 260 The King took him into his Privy-garden. 

t b Peculiar to or characteristic of an individual 
or a race Of language * idiomatic, Ohs, rare 
1387-8 T UsK Test Lffue Prol (Skeat) 1 32 The vnder- 
standyng of Englishmen woll not stietche to the priuye 
teimes m Frenche, what so euer wee bosten of straunge 
langage, Ibtd \\ xx 1 33, 1 canne it not otherwise nempne, 
for wanting of prime wordes, 1630 Fuller Ptsgah tv, vii 
X28 What ait their Priests did use, to keep up the breed, 
and pieserve succession of Cattell with such ympCafj.ara 
or privy marks, I list not to enquiie 

f 3 Of or pertaining to a peison in his pnvate 
or personal capacity, not public or ofifleial; = 
Private a. 6 Ohs, 

X387 TREViSA.fir7^£« (Rolls) 1 gx pey goob to priue [1432- 
50 private] offis officia privata adeunt] and to comyn 
feestes, hut bey techib besiUche here children to ude and to 
schete Z45o-i330 Myrr our Lndye 328 Before the pre- 
face, the preste sayeth preuy prayers by hyinselfe £1332 
Du WES Itttrod, Fr, 10 Palsgr iota Her Grace beynge 
with a pnuy family in the parke of Theukesbeiy, 1367 in 
Churchyards Chiptes[,z%zi) 174 Her previe letters wiitten 


PBivy, 

halelie with her awti hand, and sent by her to James, earl 
Bothwell 

4. Participating in the knowledge of something 
secret or pnvate ; in the secret ; pnvately cognizant 
or aware , intimately acquainted with or accessory 
to some secret transaction; « Pbivatb a ii. 
Const, to^ or t with clause, 

1390 Gower Conf II 282 Which ait prive to the doinges 
£1420 Chxon Vtiod X862 And also pat pieu^ge of his 
conselle bo was. 14B4 Surtees Mtsc (1888) 42 noon of 
theim wer nevere pie vey to ye sealing of ye forsaid forged 
and untrue testtmonyall 1337 Starkey in Slrype Reel 
Afem (X721) I App. ix\xi 194 Few among al your lovers 
and friends, which are privy of your J udgraent X348 U call, 
etc Erasm Par Pref 18 Being ferther puuie to myne 
owne vnwurthynes 1366 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm, 113 
The Maior makynge his frendes pnuie what he would doe, 
*573 Stow Ann, (x6os) 776 It is necessarie to consider what 
persons we shall first make piiuy of this politike conclusion 
X596 J Smyth in Lett Lit ATett (Clamden) 94, 1 did make 
her Majestie pi ivy to the whole state of Spayne 1787 
jErFCKSON IVint (1859) IL *34 Those who may have sup- 
posed me pj ivy to this proposition a z86a Buckle Civihz 
(1869) III IV SIX The clergy believed that they alone were 
privy to the counsels of the Almighty 

fb. Possessing esoteric knowledge cf^ versed 
or skilled (in some subject). Obs raie 

1390 Gower Conf III. 08 To this science [theology] 
ben prive The clerkes of divinite 1433 Rolls of Pai U I v 
449/2 Brocours aliens, yat been nowe so prive and expert 
of merchandises 

II. 6. Withdrawn fiom public sight, know- 
ledge, or use ; kept secret or concealed , hidden ; 
secluded, arch, a, Of material things. 

£1290 Si, Brendan 23 in S, Eng Leg I 220 To wende 
in-to a priue stude and stille, hare he mijte beo al one to 
a serui godes wille a 1300 Cursor M, 16920 pai giofe 
baim thre [crosses] for ensten men, wit-in a priue ated 
x 38» WycLir Isa xlv. 3, I sh.Tl jyueii to thee the pnue 
tningus of pnuytees, that thou wite c K440 Ipon^don 
x8s5 In at a preuy posterne gate, By night she stale 1470- 
83 Malory At thur i xiv, 33 , 1 wold that kynge Ban and 
kynge Bora were put in a wood here be^de in an embusshe- 
ment and kepe them preuy 1523 Ld Berners Froiss II. 
cxxxiii. 373 Go thou the moost preuyest wayes thou caiiste 
(thou knowest all the preuy wayes of the countrey) 1326 
Tindalc Luke xi 33 Noo man hghteth a candell and 
putteth It in apreve place 1398 Barret Theor Warresv 

I 128 Round about the ditch theie should be another like 
vault or ptiuie way 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) X94 
He goeth to stoole in some prime place 1719 D'DarEV 
PtUs IV. 140 The Place did begin to grow pnvy. 1853 
Thackeray Newcontes xxxix, A poet must retire to pnvy 
places and meditate his rhymes in secret 

Comb a X393 Marlowe Ovids Eleg 11 xiv, And their own 
pnvy-weapon^ hands destroy them, 

b Of immaterial things (Often opposed to 
ajiert^ peril see Aperts, i, Pert^ i.) 

£ X300 Beket 2QO And to al his pnvei consail Seint Thomas 
he nom. 1340 Hamiole Pr Consc 24x0 Ne swa prive es 
nathyi^ bat touches man, Pat sal noght he Icnawen pan, 

£ 1284 Chaucer H Fame ii. 209 What so euer Is spoken 
cither prevy or aperte £1400 Afol Loll, 33 Hauing bo 
priney witt of be feib m a pure consciens c 1450 Merlin 
47, 1 knowe alle the pi evy worde.s that haue ben he-twene 
hem two 15x2 Act \ Hen YIILc 20 Preamble, John 
Tayler having pryve knowlege of the commyng of your 
seid Beseecber. x^x J Bell Haddon's Attsw Osor 
2^ b, Nor ever obliged themselves by any promise privy 
or aperte, that they would aocomplishe the same xMo in 
J Simon Ess Irish Coins (1749) 123 Tokens with a privy 
marke .in order to discover the counterfeiting of any such 
like tokens 

6. Acting or done in secret or by stealth ; secret, 
clandestine, furtive, surrepUtions, sly. (Often op- 
posed to arch, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7234 Als traitur dern and priue theif. 
Ibid 1x832 To^ bamage tit he sent, To mak a pnue parle- 
ment c 1374 CnwcsnlSoeih. iv pr m. 94 (Camb MS ) Yif 
he be a pi eucy away tor I-hidd andreioyseth hym to Rauysse 
by whiles bou shaft seyn hym 1433 Rolls qf Parli IV. 
447/x Bymuidererys,and prive roberyes, 1333 CovmDALE 
Ecclns, V. 14 He that is a preuy accuser of other men, shalbe 
hated envyed and confounded 1348-9 (Mar) Bh, Com, 
Prayer, Litany, From all sedicion and priuye conspixacie . 
Good lorde deliuer us 1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm 
i6g The Tuike by priuie espiall, knewe the determination 
of the Senate longe before, XS63-87 Foxe A bf (X684) 

II 4/1 A certain Ima^e of the virgin so artificially wrought, 
that the Friars by piivy ^ns made it to stir, and to make 
gestures 1389 Puttemham Eng Poesxe m xgiii (Arh ) 
201 When ye gme a mocke vnder smooth and lowly wordes 

the Greeks call it {chaneniismus) we may call it the pnuy 
nippe, or a rayld and appeasing mockaiy 2637 Milton 
Lycidas 128 Besides what the grim Woolf with priyv paw 
Daily devoms apace, 1864 Swinburne A talanta 1036 Fallen 
by wai Or by the nets and knives of pnvy death. 

fl. Of which the presence or existence is not 
known or not recognized ; that is not outwardly 
evident ; of which no indication is visible ; hidden. 

a 1548 Hall Chron,, Edw, IV 192 h, Whether it wer for 
a piiuie 8ickene& or an open impediment, this mocion 
vanished. XS63 B, Googe Eglogs, etc (Arb) 83 To shun 
The pnuy luikyng hookes 1379 CSossoN.S'rA Abuse (Arh) 

38 The Marriner is moie indaungered bypriuie shelues, 
then knowen Rockes 1634 Trapp Covmu Ps xx a The 
rivie armour of proof, that the Saints have about their 
leasts 

iH, In specific collocations with sbs. 

8 . Privy evil (Falconry), a disease of the hawk . 
see quot. Privy tithe, the ‘small’ or vicaiial 
tithe. Privy verdict, a verdict given to the 
judge out of court 

x688 R Holme Aimouryv. 238/x (Diseases in HawKsJ 
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The *Piivy, or hidden E\’il, is b glottonous Stomack, a 
greediness in eating, and devouring 1530 Pmptr Dfo- 
/«•« in Roy Rtie me, etc. (Arb.) 138 Payenw of tythis 
Open and *preuy 17^ Blackstone Coffwi Is xi 380 A 
particular share of the tithes .called *pnvyi small} or 
vicarial, tithes i6a8 Coke Oft L,tit aay by After they be * 
agre^ they may, if the Court be nsen, giue a *pnuie 
verdict before any of the Judges 
•j* b. Pjfivy coat, a coat of mail worn under the 
ordinary dress. Ob^. 

IS3* Will of % Btcynham (Somerset Ho ), A pryvye coat 
1538 J Beaumont m Lett Suppress Monasteries 
252, 1 have secret warnyng by one oS‘hjs counsell to weyre 
a prevy cote 1599 Bacon Let in Spmding Life Lett, 
(1862) II 161, I have the pnvy coat of a good conscience 
a 1649 Webster Cure far Cutkold m, i, 1 wear a pnvy coat, 
t o. Privy bouse (also 5 privehonse) = -B. 3 
So ffrizjy stooli a close-stool. Obs^ 
c 1460 J Russeu. Bk ITttHure 931 Se )?e mvehouse for 
esement be fayr^ soote, & dene. Test Ebor (Surtees) 

V 254 In his owne chambre A prevey stole, uij<f x66o 
Wood Life (0 H S.) I 358 A common pnvy house belong- 
mg to Feckwater Quadrangle. 1679 IbUU 30 Jan II. 433 
He throw'd it m the pnvy house. 

dL Privy vierttbers^ frwy parts^ the external 
organs of sex ; the private parts Obs. or arch 
So formerly prsay chase (of a female), bndts^ etc. 
xaw R. Glouc (Rolls) XX73Z Hu ne bdeuede nou^t his, 
pat tails pnue xnembres hii ne corue of iwts X387 Trevjsa 
Hidden (Rolls) VL 475 Here body al i-xoted .out take J>e 
tbombe and here wombe wip pe prive chose bynepe 1398 
— Barth, De P* R m xxik (1495) e j/i To assaye the puls 
..it were vnsemely & shainly to vnhele J>e preuy lymmes 
Jbtd. V xlviii (Bodl MS ), Inepreuey stones of foules bene 
smale after pe tyme pat is yordejmed to ham to gendre. 
Ibid, xi'iti. xcvi, pe female ape is like to a womman in pe 
priuy chose. x48a Roils of Parli. VI 221/2 That no maner 
of persone were .any Gowne or Cloke, but if it be of such 
lengh,as hit. shall cover his prevey membres and buttokks 
1556 W Towrson in Hakluj't Voy, (1589) lox They goe all 
naked except some thing before their prime partes, which 
is hke a dout. xsdar-a; Foxe A ^ M* (1596) 89/a Thea in 
his pnvie yard had a sharpe reed thrust in with horrible 
palne. x6^ Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) ^ Of a Dog . 
the gut of the privy place sodden in Oyl, is a very good 
and soveraign remedy. i68x Trial S. Cotledge 140 L C. % 

. Your Pnvy-membeis shall be cut off, ana your Bow^ 
taken out and burnt before your face. 

9 i Privy purae, a The allowance from the 
public revenue for the private expenses of the 
monarch, b. Short for Keeper of the Pnvy Pia se, 
an officer of the royal household charged with the 
payment of the private expenses of the sovereign, 

X664 Fspys ptary 15 Dec , When the King would have 
him to be Fnvy Purse. 1765 Blackstone Comm 1 . vm 
33a The Idng's private expences, or pnvy ^urse; and 
other very numerous outgoings, as secret service money, 
pensions, and other bounties. 1837 Penny Cycl VII. 224/1 
The civil list, .amounted, during the reign of William III , 
.to the annual sum of about 680,000/. Out of this sum 
were paid the expenses of the royal household, of the pnvy 
purse (etc 1 18^ W. H Kelly tr. L* Blands Hist Ten 
V. L 293 He [Louis Philippe] placed at Lafayette's disposal 
a hundired thousand fhincs out of the privy purse to aid the 
enterprises of the Spanish revolutionists x8ss Dickens 
Bleak Ho, i, Maces, or petty-bags, or privy-purses.. all 
yawning 1908 Wfutakers Almanaeh 85 His Majesty's 
Household . Keeper of His Maje&ty’s Privy Purse. 

10 . Privy signet : see Sicnet 
S ee also Pbivy ohambee, Pbivi coukcHi, Privt 
CO ffNSBLLOR, PEIVY SEAL. 

B. sb, [Absolute or elliptical uses of the adj. 
Cf. OF. pnvJ^prhie, in various subst. uses] 

I. Of persons. 

fL An intimate, confidential, or trasted friend 
or counsellor; a confidant, an mtimate. Cf, A i. 

X397 R, Glouc (Rolls) 8647 He nom on of is priues J>at 
hct Trater tireL axyto Cursor M 8342 For-ki fair enterd 
B spuse, and his priue. 1377 Langl. 

P, PL B. II 177 Paulynes pryues for pleyntes in l>e con- 
sistone, Shul serue my-self ^1380 Sir Ferumh, 3480 pe 
kyng of C^mbte, Sir Sortybraunt & othre of his pryueez. 

( 1430 Merhn 377 That he wolde be ooa of lus pnvees 
2 Law One who is a partaker or has any part 
Or interest in any action, matter, or thing • including 
the partly entering into a contract, and also any 
one that is bound or has an interest undei a con- 
tract or conveyance to which he himself is not a 
party. Cf, A. 6. ^ Opposed to Strah-geb 
[lapa Britton hi. vi § 15 Pur ceo qe ceste assise ne tient 
poynt Ju par entre pnvez del sauna {tr. Whereas this assize 
does not lie between prmes of blood) X3ax-a RaUs of 
Parli L 411/2 I.esquexs demorunt & sount aloynes par les 
Drives a la talyc ] 1483 ^ct i Rich III, c 7 § 3 The seid 
lyne to be fynall ende, and conclude aswell pnves as 
«traungcs to the same. 1379 Expos Terms Law 159 b/2 
Pnute ,wher a lease is made to holde at will, for yeres^, for 
life, or a feffement in fee .because of thys that hath passed 
betweene these parties, they are called priuies, in respect of 
strangers betwene whom no such dealings, or conueiances 
iiata ben. loia. x6o/i Ptmies are m diueis sorts, as namely 
imies in estate, priuies m deede, priuies in law, priuies in 
nght, and primes in bloode 1607 Cowell Inierpr , Prime 
..signifieth .. him that is partaker, or hath an interest in 
py action, or thing aS; primes of hloud .be those that 
be linked m consanguinitie. Euery heire m tayle is 
may to recouer the land intayled 1766 Blackstone 
Lomm IL XXI. 355 Privies to a fine are such as are any 
way related to the parties who levy the fine, and claim 
under them by any right of blood or other right of repre- 
sentation, x8x8 Colebrooke Obligations 229 His repre- 
sentatives and universal successors, or privies in blood, as 
heirs, and pnvies in representation, as executors and ad- 


ministrators, maj at the death of a person of non sane 
memory avoid his deedb xBi8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) IV. 
308 Pnvies in blood, as the heir; pnvies in estate, as the 
feofifee, lessee, &a , privies In law, as lord by es^eat, tenant 
by the curtesy, tenants in dower, and others that come in 
by act of law, or in the post , shall be bound, and take 
advantage of estoppels xMa Sweet Law Diet s v , In the 
law of fines, the heirs and successors of the parties to a fine 
were said to be pnvies to it, and were bound by it as if they 
had been parties, as opposed to strangers, that is, persons 
who were neitber parties nor pnvies 

f "b. One who participates in the knowledge of 
something private or secret; a confidant; one privy 
to a plot or crime : see A. 4 Ohs 
a 1548 Hall Chrotu, Hen. VI 164 b. The citezens glad of 
his commynge, made not the French capitayns, which had 
the gouemaunce of the towne, either parties or primes of 
their entent 1^7 N Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng u Im (1739) 
94 Mainperners are not to be punished as Pnnapals, unless 
they be parties or pi ivies to the failing of the Principal. 

1 0. One who belongs to a country or place ; a 
native or denizen, as opposed to a sti anger or 
foreigner. Obs, 

xs6s m W H. Turner Select Rec, Oxford (1B80) 312 
Right ye shall doe to every person as well to ye stronger 
as to ye pryvye xfiaz W Hakewil Libeiite of Subject 
loi (tr Act 2 Edw III, c 9)^ All Merchants, Strangers and 
Privies \toun mafcheviiz aliens ^ Pfivees), may goe and 
come with their merchandizes into England after the tenure 
of the Great Charter. 

11. Of things 

8. A private place of ease, a latnne, a necessary • 
see A. 8 c 

X37S Barbour Bruce v 556 The king had m custom ay 
For to riss airly euinlk day, And pas weill fer fra his menje, 
Quhen he vald pas to the preue c 1400 Laitfi one's Cirurg 
273 ^^anne he sitti]> at pnuy he schal not streyne him-silf 
toharde. \\sz^o^eniry Leet Bk 59 Allso }>ai orden )?at . 
all be pryves & swynesties j^eron be done away. 1530 
Notiinffiain Rec III 364 A prevye comyng out of the 
Kynges Jayle in to the hie-wey, vnto the grett noysance of 
alfe the inliabytantes. 1630 Howell GirafU's Rev, Naples 
1 (1664) 104 They pried into the very pnvies and jaJees 
X704 Swift Mech Operat Spirit § 2 Misc (171*) 303 As 
if a Traveller should go about to describe a Palace, when 
he had seen nothing but the Pnvy. X869 E A Parkcs 
Praci Hygiene (ed 3) 107 The clearing out of a privy pro- 
duced in twenty-three children violent vomiting. 

attrih, a 1325 Ancr R, 276 Ne berest tu two jiurles, ase 
^auhhitweren two pnue Jjurles? 1483 Crt/// Angl 292/1 
A Pryvay scowrare , ,cloacanus 1897 AUbuit's Sysi Med, 
II. 4x3 i'he bad privy accommodation 1898 P. Manson 
Trop, Diseases xi 194 A peculiar mawkish, pnvy odom. 
f i Short for pnvy member (see A 8 d). rare 
ctAoo tr Secreta Secret ^Gov Loidsh 85 pys ys J»e jjiydde 
medicyne, his properteys to efibree j^e pryue, and natnly j^e 
pryncypales. 

f 6. That which is secret, secrecy, in phr. tn 
prtvy, in secret, in private, coveitly. In privy 
or apert^ m privy or in plain, covertly or openly. 

x^ Wyclif Matt vi 18 pi fiidir )>at seej? in privye shal 
Mlde to ^e 1390 Gower Coif, 1 . 1S2 Alle tho that hadden 
be Or m apert or m pnve Of conseil to the manage, Sche 
slowh hem. 1460 Rolls of Pas It V 378/2 Directely or 
indiiectely, m pnve or appert. Stewart Cron Scot, 
(Rolls) II 173 To giant nim seliTn Bntane to remane, 
Quhau: plesis 30W in previe or m plane 1367 Saitr Poems 
Reform, vu. 3 Twa leirmt men in prime I nard talk 1569 
Reg, Pnify Council Scot. I 652 Nor 5 it sail we tryist or 
half mtelhgence with thame m previe or apart. 

f O. adv, = Privily adv . , privately, secretly, 
in secret. Obs, 

Frequent m pni^ or (apert (contracted from tn pnvy or 
apert see B 5), secretly or openly, privately or pi^licly, 

X3 . 27180 Preist sal knau J)epligth Que^er 

it he pnue don, or hid, C1330 R. Brunns Chron, JVace 
(Rolls) 3393 Brenne bad J>em her ham [al] pryue. Wi)>-oute 
noyse 1485 in xo/A Rep Hist MSS Comm App. v. 321 
That.. will goo among them prevy or peart for hispropre 
besynes x^ Dunbar Tua Manit Wemen 273, I hatit 
him likea hund, thought 1 it hid preue 

(prime), obs var. PriveiI, 

Fri'-vy clia*m1ber. Now^^Tw/. [Pbivy a 2 ,] 
1 In a general sense • A room reserved for the 
pnvate or exclusive use of a particular person or 
persons; a private room, in which one is not liable 
to interruption or disturbance, Ohs, or mck 
CX400 Desir, Tfoy 2973 Thoudissyret full depely,dame 
Elan, pi seluon, To pas fro Jn palis & J>i prraey chamber 
c X440 Promp, Para 414/1 Pryvy chawmyr (.S’, chambyr), con- 
clave. CX4SO Merlin xg Brroge thy moder m to a prevy 
^mber 1581 Pettie tr Guaszo's Cw Conv, 1 (1586) 13 
Those which couet to get learning, seeke it not m publike 
places but in their studies and prime chambers 
fg i 6 i$ Crooke Body of Man 432 All these indimduall 
formes receiued by the senses, are resigned vp in token of 
foealty to the Common sense or priuy chamber of the soule 
Cr Daniel Odesxlvl Wks. (Grosartj II 96 Nor can Man 
in this Motley, meerlie man, Stand m the privie Chamber of 
his heart 

2 . spec A private apartment in a royal residence. 
Geni^men of the Pnvy Chamber; see quots 1681, 1727-41, 
1540 Cromwell in Merriman Life f Lett (1902) II. aro Your 
Magestye avauncyd toward the galerye owt of your pryvey 
Chambre x68i Burnet Ref II 10 Those who attended 

on him [Edw VI) in his bedchamber during his sickness, 
though they Were called gentlemen of the privy chamber ; for 
the service of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber was not then 
Chambers Cyel s. v Chamber, Gentlemen 
of the I^vy-Chamber are servants of the king, who are to 
wait and attend on him and the queen at court, in their 
diveisions, progresses, &c ..Their number is forty-eight. 
Iheir institution is owing to king Henry VII, x8a8 Tytler 
Hist, Scot (1864) L 39 The King of England summoned 


Baliol. .into his pnvy chamber at Newcastle, 1849 James 
Woodman 11, You seem to be of his pnvy chamber, good- 
man Boyd, 

Hence Pielvy-cliB'niberer, a frequenter of the 
Privy Chamber. 

1640 Habington Queen of Arragon i, Who hath ait To 
judge of my confession , must have had At least a Pnvie 
Chamberer to his Father 

Pri*vy cou'ncil- ]yiK,p 7 ’ive counseil (Privy 
a. 2 and Counsel .prtvi conseil (1276 in 

Du Cange), mod.F comeil piivi, med,L. consilium 
privatinn. For the change (i7Lh c ) of Counsel to 
Council, see these words.] 

1 1 . In general sense • A private consultation or 
assembly tor consultation Obs 

In later use usually tiansfened from sense 2 

rxgoofseePRivY sb] cx45oiI/«r/x«2Si Dodynell tolde 
to his prevy counseile that he wolde go to court, c 1530 Hick- 
scorner in HazI Dodsley I 157 Into lords’ favours lean get 
me soon, And be of their privy council, [1634 Ford Perkin 
Warheck n iii, How the counsel-privy Of this young 
Phaeton do screw their faces Into a gravity 1 174^ Fielding 
Tom Jones xv ix, Jones, by the advice of his piivy-council 
[1 e Nightingale], replied 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Conq 
n 1, Iben I beg they'll admit me as one of their privy 
council. iBas Fosbroke Encycl Aniiq, (1843)^ ij- 
Our nobles had also their privy councils, composed of gentle- 
men of family and foitune 

2 The private counsellors of the sovereign; 
spec in Great Bntain a body of adviseis selected by 
the sovereign, together with certain persons who 
are members by usage, as the princes of the blood, 
the archbishops, and the chief officeis of the 
present and past ministries of state. 

Its original tonction of advising the crown in matters of 
state and administration is now discharged by the Cabinet 
(Cabinet sb 7 b), a select body of ministers drawn from the 
IVivy Council ; and much of its business is carried on by 
committees, as the Board of Trade (originally the Com- 
mittee of Council for Tiade and Foreign Plantations), the 
Judicial Committee of the Pnvy Council, etc. Hence, to be 
‘swoin of His Majesty’s Privy Council’ is now mainly a 
personal dignity, conferred chiefly in recognition of eminent 
public services. 

[1375 Barbour Bruce 1 603 And forouth bys consaile 
pnue, The loid the bruce thar callyt he [Edward I] ] 1450 
Rolls of Parli V 178/x Beyngoon of your grete and pryve 
Counseill, and with you best trusted 1347-8 Ordre op 
Communion 3 And other of our pnuey Counsaill 1555 
Bradford in Strype Led Mem, (1721) III. App xlv. 130, 
I was chambarlayn to one of the pnvie counsayll 18x3 
Shaks. Hen. VII f iv. i. x i8 The King ha’s made him [Thomas 
Cromwell] Master o'th^Iewell House, And one already of 
the Pnuy Councell. 1667 Duchess of Newcastle Life 
Dk, N (i886j 9 King Chailes the First, made him withal 
a member of the Lords of his Majesty's most honourable 
Pnvy Council 1765 Blackstone Comm, I v 229 The 
principal council belonging to the king is his privy council 
1827 Hallam Const Hist (1876) III xv 185 During the 
reign of William [ 111 ] this distinction of the cabinet from the 
privy council, became more fully established. 1844 H. H 
Wilson Brit India III 287 The petition of Sir John Grant 
to the Privy Council 1863 H Cox Instif, 111 v 647 The 
highest administrative department under the Crown is the 
Privy Council 

b. Applied (by English writers) to a council of 
state in a foieign country, o; to the council of an 
ancient king or iiiler. 

C1450 Lovelich Merlin 4713 Thanne answerid his [K, 
Uter’s] prevy cownseyl ageyn • ‘ what wil ^e J>at we do, 
telle vs now pleyn *. c 1450 Merlin 372 Than spake the 
kynge Arthur, and seide 1 will that ye be of my pnve 
counseile and lordes of my couit. CX460 Towneley myst 
xvi. 196, 1 baue maters to mell with my preuey counsell 
aisss Ld Huon Ixxxviii. 278 Thus duke Raoull 

retournyd to the cyte of Vyen .and sent for his preuey 
counsell 1650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1 . 184 These 
foure are noble men and all of his [Russian] MaW** Pnvy 
Councell, 1769 Robertson Chas, V (1783) 1 . 265 Ferdinand 
empowered a committee of his pnvy-CounciL.to hear the 
deputies sent from Hispaniola. 1808 Edtn Rev XII 389 
By these, and by other means, the College of Savi, or Privy 
Council, as it may be termed, had acquiied so much power 
1845 S Austin Ranke's Hist Ref III 243 The afiair had 
often been discussed in his [the emperor’s] pnvy-council. 

0. A Similar body formed to assist the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the governors of some 
British colonies or dominions. Scottish Pnvy 
Council : see Council sb, 7 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I 102 In that shape they [bills] 
are ofiered to the consideration of the lord lieutenant and 
privy council [of Ireland] 2889 WhtiakePs A Imanack 436/2 
Dominion of Canada The Executue Government and 
authority is vested in the Queen, and exercised in her name 
by the Governor-General, aided by a Privy Council 

AM- 

a 1637 Lovelace Poems (1864) 226 Thou art of privy council 
to the gods I a 1708 Beveridge 7 hes, 7 keol (1711) III 325 
Who are His [Chiist’s] Pnvy-Council? God the Father, the 
godly His children 

Privy cou'usellor, cou’ncillor. [ME 

pnve counseiHer see Privy a, 2 and Counsellor ; 
from 17th c. occasionally, and in 19th c. often spelt 
councillor after prec. ; but counsellor is the official 
as well as historical form.] 

1 , A private or confidential adviser. 

(Often with allusion to sense 2.) 

• Cursor M 3005 (Fairf) pe kinge [Abimelech] made 
mm [Abraham] his counsalour pnue [earlier texts made him 
his pnve] C1380 Sir Ferumh. 2052 Charlis consailer am y 
OTue y*sent on his message.] X3M Gower Conf, Ill.^ags 
He hadde a feloun bacheler, which was his pnve consailen 
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PEIVY-COTTIirSELLOIlSHIP. 

Z422 tr Sec^eia Secret ^ Prm Prtv. 167 The kynge Of the 
Cite sende for the Pbilosofre, and makyd hym ms prywey 
conhailloure. 1719 Dd Foe Cntsoe i xx. (1840) 363 My 
principal guide and privy counsellor, was my good ancient 
widow X837 W lRVI^a Capt Bontmnlle II xxxii 256 The 
old chief and his puvy counsellor, the guide, had another 
mybtenoub colloquy. 

2 . spec, la Gteat Biitam . One of the private 
counsellors of the sovereign , a member of the 
Puvy Council. 

Indicated by the addition to his name of P C , and styled 
Rtg-hi Honowable See note to piec , sense 2 

1647 Cr ARENDON Hist Rcb I § 42 Having mariied a 
near ally of the Dukes, with wonderfuil expediuon was made 
.1 Privy-Councellour 1639 Rusnw Hist CoU I 165 The 
Privy-Counsellois to the late King, with all the Lords 
Spmtual and Tempoial then about London, weie m the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall by Eight of the Clock in the 
luorning, 1763 Blacks tonl Comm 1 v. 232 The puvileges 
of privy couusellot s, as such, consist principally in thesecurity 
which the law has given them against attempts and con- 
spiracies to destroy their lives 28x4 [J Hunter] Who 
ate Cavendish'!^ Wohey f 22 He left it, at about the age of 
fifty, a knight, a pi ivy counsellor, and the owner of estates, 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ud a) IV 277 A deed executed in the 
presence of foui puvy councillois. 1891 J Chamberlain in 
Umes 28 Nov. 12/3 There aie those who sit upon the front 
bench who, by reason of not being Privy Councillors, have 
no right to bit there. 1907 Whitaker's Pee? age In the 
ollicial list the members aie tcimed Puvy Counsellors, 
which IS collect, m view of the counsel they are supposed 
to give , blit they aie equally Councillois as being inembeis 
uf a Council. 

*fiS7 North! s Ptitiarc/i, Add, Lives (16761 10 Some 
rnsTily do fancy to themselves, that they are the Almighties 
Pnvy-Counscllours X7X1 Aooison No 55 r 4 Avarice 
.had likewise a Puvy •Counsellor who was always at his 
Elbow, and whispering something or other in his Ear: The 
Name of this Privy-Counsellor was Poverty. 

Hence Privy-Coun'sellorship, -CounoUlor- 
ship [see -snip]. 

z88o I)isRA.cLi Bndym, hi, He retired with the solace of 
u sinecure, a pension, and a pnvy-councillorship. 

Privy sea'l. Forms; see Privy and Seal, 
[Privy a, a : lit. private seal] 

1 . The seal affixed to documents that are after- 
wards to pass the Great Seal , also to documents 
of less importance which do not require the Great 
Seal In Scotland; A seal which authenticates 
a royal grant of personal or assignable rights. 

t Clerk of the privy seal (fibs,)^ the keeper of the privy seal , 
also, one of the four cleiks formerly employed ui the office 
of the privy seal. Keeper of the privy seal, see KncrcR i c. 

[1230 in E. Ddpre4 htudes de Diplom anglatse (ipoB) j,j 
Teste me ipso apud Ilamsted xi die decembns Has fitteras 

f uvato sigillo nostro fecimut, sigillari 2295 Polls ifParlt 
133/1 Done desuz nobtre prive seal; a Rughemor, 1347-B 
Ibid il* 206/2 Notie Seignour le Roi ad mande ces Lettres 
desouth son Xhivie Seal a son Chanceller.] 

14*3 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 207/2 Kener of ye Kyngs Piive 
Seal, a 1434 in £,xch. Roils iicoii, IV. 57a note, Gevin 
under cure pi ive sele at Edynbm ch 1497 m Lett Papei s 
Rich, m d- lien, Vll (Rolls) I 104 The Bibshop of 
Duresme, keper of our pryveseall 1343 tr. Act xa Run, II, 
c, II To sayc or tell any false newes of the chauncelai, 
tresoier, clerko of the pryuye scale \pitg, Cleic du Prive 
Seal! xdoy Cowfll Interpr , P> me seale . . is a seal® that 
the King v&eth some time for a warrant; whereby things 
passed the priuy signet and bi ought to iL are sentfardcr 
to be condriiieu by the great seale of England. /ix66o 
Hammond Seim 11. Wks. 1684 IV. 369 That Privy Seal 
of his annexed to the Patent, i8a7 Hallam Const, Hist. 
(1876) L Vll 381 He [Chas. I]had issued letters of privy seal 
to those in every county whose names had been returned 
by the lord lieutenant as most capable, mentioning the sum 
they were required to lend, 

2 . A document to which the privy seal is affixed , 
spec, a warrant, under the privy seal, demanding 
a loan j hence iransf, a forced loan, a benevolence. 
Now only fhst 

14x9 III Proc, Pray Cemicil (1834) IL 247 We have 
comynd togtdder. .for |?e exploit of the pryve seals pat wcie 
ysent to us by.. he lordys of be Conseil. xi^ Rolls of 
Parlt, V, 167/1 That your seid besccher may have als 
inony Writtsand Piive Seals, as shall be behovefull *330 
Palsgil 258/1 Prevy seale, mandement dn roy 1383 
27 Blist, c 3 § 6 A Pnuy Seale, commanding the same hen e 
to make personall appearance in the Court 2637 J Wat is 
ytnd. Ch Bng, 78 May they send out their pnvie Seal-,, or 
Troops, to fetch in money or cattle. 1817 Hallam tonst. 
Hist (1876) I, V, 244 She IQ Eliz ] did not abstain fiom the 
ancient piactice of sending privy seals to borrow money 
of the wealthy fg, 1660 T, Watson in Spuigeon Treas 
Dav, Ps Ixxxiv 10 In the sacrament God gives them a 
smile of his face, and a privy-seal of his love. 

3 . a. The keepci of the privy seal ; now callea 
Lord Privy Seal, 

<rx4ao BrtU (E.E.T.S) S39 Maistre Symond Islepe, 
Privey Seal, with xvij men of Armes, and xxj Archers on 
horsebakke, Rolls of Pa? It IV 297/2 Decieed. by 
ye said Aichebysshop, Dues, Bisshojps, Eile, Prive Seel, and 
Lord Cromwell 1356 Chroiu Gr Friars (Camden) 6x The 
lorde Rossclle that was then lorde puvisele. x68a Loud, 
Gag, No 2768/3 His Majesty has been pleased to confer the 
Offic*e of Lord Privy-beal upon the Riglit Honourable the 
Morquiss of HalUfax. 1794 G Rose Diaries (i860) L 193 
Loid Spencer is to be ffie Privy Seal 1874 Chawberps 
Bucycl VII. 77S/i The Lord Pnvy-Seal is now the fifth 1 
great officer of state, and has generally a seat in the cabi- 1 
net. Hi8 office is conferred under the Great Seal during , 
pleasure, 

tb. The office in winch documents were pre- 
pared and the privy seal affixed to them. 06 s, | 

cj^x* Hocclev£Z>s Reg, Prine, 14^4 So longe as |>ou> 
sone, in pnu8 Bel Dwelt baat. • 1 


c ellipt. The office of keeper of the privy seal 
, 177* Juntus Lett, xlix. (1820) 257 The privy-seal was 
intended for him. 

Priys, obs foim of Pure® sb , Prize f 3 .i 
Frizable, prizeaMe (proi zabT), a,'^ Now 
chiefly dial. Also 7 priaeable. [f Prize z/.l + 
-ABLE,] Capable of being, or worthy to be, pnzed , 
valuable 

ri Florid Montaipie iit mu (1632) 628, I finde it 
[life] to be both priseable and commodious 1634 W Tir- 
WHYT tr Balsac^s Lett (vol I ) 203 The very la^gs of my 
fever are sometimes more prizeable than Philosophical 
Meditations x686 Goad Celesi Bodies To Rdr 2, 1 hope 
this oui Principle is so much the more pnzahle, that it [etc.] 
18x6 Klatisgc T?av I 108 Clothed with that delicate 
short glass so piizable for the flock and the dairy 1862 
Sir H TAVLORaif Clements Evei 1, A prizeable possession, 
t b. Comparable m value {with), Obs rare^^, 
2644 Quarlfs Bat nabas 4 ^ 99 Is a poor clod of earth 
(we call inheritance) piizeable with his greatness? 
Fxi'zabley Chess, [f. Prize sb,^ = F. pnse 
capture + -ABLE.] That caa be taken or made a 
pnze , exposed to capture 
2808 stud Chess II 202 In case you touch a piece not 
piuable, you must play your king if you can 

t Pri'zal 1. Obs, [f. Prize v,'^ + -al.] Estimate 
ofwoith, appraisement, valuation 
16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i x. 29 With us 
Pidgens dung carries chief preheminence for due pnzall of 
worth Ibid iv.i 79 The Valuation of Possessions consists 
in the due Estimate and Prizall of all Parts and Paiticulars 
E^entially and Accidentally thereunto belonging 
PnzalS, late form of Prisal sb,, taking. 

Prize (praiz), 1 For earlier forms (pris, prys, 
prise, price, etc.) see Price sb, [A differentiated 
variant of ME. prtSy prise^ now Price sb The 
latter was foimerly, and in some dialects is still, 
pnse, pnze (praiz), and its plural in 1 6-1 8th c, was 
very commonly prises, prizes. The corresp verb 
IS also pnse, Prize 0.1 Cf. also the forms of 
Prize jAS, v 2] 

1 . A rewaid, trophy, or symbol of victory or 
supenonty in any contest or competition. 

Consolaiton prize, a pure won in a consolation match 
see CoNSOLAiioN 3 b 

tt a 13P0 Cursor M 25364 (Cott.) For oft )>e men hat er 
rightwis Uhoiu faandmg win bai to hair pns [so Gbtt , , F, 
raise]. 1382 Wyclif X Cor ix, 24 Thci that rennen in a 
furlong, mle forsotli rennen, but 0011 takith the priys 
X390 Gowur Conf, HI 15 So that the hetere bond he 
[Bacchus] hadde And victoire of his enemys, And torneth 
horn ward with his pris. 0x460 Lantfal^Zj So the piys of 
that turnay Was delyvered to Lanfaul that day 26x7 
Moryson Itin, 111 xg6 Shooting for wagers .and for like 
rewards and prises, 

J 9 2523 Ld B£RNrRsi^;a/4f I clxviii 205 All arplaynly 
acorded ..to gyue you the price and chapelette 1627 
Hakewill Apal {1630} a^g The onely man to whom the 
price was of light to be adjudged 1675 Phtl, T?ems, X 
5^9 Certain brabiums 01 prices for such as shall do best 
y XS96 Shaks Match, F 11 ix 60 (Qo 2600) Did I deserue 
no more then a fooles head, Is that my prize, are my deserts no 
better? i6aO’~-A Y L u\ 168 If euer hee goe alone aaaine, 
He neuer wrastle for pri^e mote z668 Dryden Ess Dtam, 
Poesy Ess. (ed Kcr) I. 37 They had pudges ordained to 
decide their merit, and piizes to reward it. 1752 'H.vul&Ess, 
tf Treat (1777) I 193 We overvalue the gnee for which we 
contend. 180a Mar Edgeworth Moral T (1816) L 250 
A week before the prize was decided by the king x8^ 
Scnbtter^s Mag XXV iji, I should have missed the 
Santiago campaign, and might not even have had the con- 
solation puze of going to Porto Rico 
b. In colleges, schools, etc. : A reward in the 
form of money, books, or the like, given to the 
pupil who excels in attainments, usually as tested by 
a competitive examination. Formerly Prehium, 
1732 Catiibr Xhivo, Notice jx Dec., Mr, Finch and Mr 
Townsend having proposed to give Two Prizes of Fifteen 
Guineas each to two Senior Batchelors of Arts, who shall 
compose the best Exercises in Latin Prose. 1768 M, Howard 
Conqi, Quebec, Honoured with the Prize given by the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, for the best En^ish 
Verses on this Subject X7& Sir J Reynolds (*r/4) ADis- 
course, delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the distnbution of the pi izes 2784 Cowper Ttroc, 4^ The 
pi ize of beauty in a woman’s ejes Not brighter than m 
theirs the scholar's prize. 2791 \fCtrcular) Claike’s School, 
Liverpool Ptamia Names of the Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen to whom the Animal Prizes were publicly ad- 
judged. xZooCambr Untv C«/ 9 University Prizes. Two 
gold medals, value 25 guineas each, are given annually by 
the Chancellor of this University. 1847 Tennyson Princ 1 
III 283 You love The metaphysics ’ lend and earn our prue, 

A golden broach. , , , . 

o. A premium offered to the person who exhibits 
the best specimens of natural pi eductions, w^orks 
of ait, or mannfactuieS; at a competition designed 
to promote the study, cultivation, or production 
of such objects, or at an exhibition or ‘ show * ar- 
ranged for the instruction 01 amusement of visitois 
1773 Ortg Ipsxeuh frnl, 6 May (in N,ljrQ Feb 1008). 

There will be a shew of Tulips , Evoy pej son’s flower sh.il 1 
be his own actual propeity and of his own blowing, or they 
nmU not be entitled to either of the prizes 1753 (June 4) 
Musical Entertainmt at Sadler's Wells rh,f ho Prize of 
Industry. Taken from a Fete given in Oxfordshue for the 
eiicQUiagement of industiy amongst the Villageis , and intro- 
ducing the Spinning for the Prize M^al 1824 [see aaJ. 
2845 Florists Jrnl 209 The flrst prize for la Ranunculuses 
(amateurs’ class) was awaided [etc] Mod The infant to 
whom the first pnze was aw ai ded at the baby show. 


2 . A sum of money 01 a thing of value, offered for 
competition by chance or hazard, as by trying w^ho 
shall throw the highest or other specified number 
at dice, or draw a particular ticket from among 
a large number to which no advantage attaches, 
called blatths. Often fg, 

2367 Lottery Chart Aug , A very rich Lotterie gen ei all, 
without any Blaiickes, contayning a great numbei of good 
Prices. 2712 Steele Sped No 242 1*2 A Ticket in the 
I Lottery, and ’tis come up this Morning a Five bandied 
I Pound Prize. 1728 Young Ltyve Fame in. 264 A beauteous 
sister, or convenient wife, Are prizes m the lottery of life 
2842 Miss Mitfosd m L’Estronge Life (1870) HI ix, 153 
A twenty thousand prize m the lottery 1B83 W C Smith 
in EncycL Bnt XV. ii/i The word lottery may be applied 
to any process of determining piizes by lot 

3 . Ag, Anything striven for or worth stiivingfor; 
a thing of value won by or inspiiing effort. 

1606 Shaks Tr, 6 Cr iii ui 83 (Qo 1609) Place, ntches, 
and fauour, Prizes of accident as oft as merit, z6zo ~ 
V. emp, I 11 452 But this swift busines I must vneaue make, 
least too light winning Make the prue light 1722-14 Pope 
Rape Lock v in The Lock In ev’ry ^ace is sought, but 
sought in vain With such a prize no mortal must be blest. 
2838 Lytton Ah^ X, What a prize to any younger sons in 
the Merton family. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 111 I 336 
There weie still indeed prizes m the Church but they were 
few. 2856 Grihdon Lfe xxii (187s) 273 Life has a prize 
for every one who will open his heart to receive it 

b. An advantage, privilege; something prized 
or highly valued. 

*393 Shaks 3 Heti. VI, l iv 59 (Qo. 1595) Tis warres prise 
to take all aduantages Ibid, ii 1 ao (Fol. 1623) Me thinkes 
’tis puze [1595 pride] enough to be his Sonne 2638 Walton 
in L Roberts Merck, Mopp Commend Verses ii If tboa 
would’st be a Merchant, buy this Booke For tis a prize 
worth gold 

4 . attnb, and Comb a* atinb, (a) That gams a 
prize; for which a prize is awarded in a competi- 
tion or exhibition ; also^. such as would or might 
gam a pnze , supiemely excellent of its kind, fiist- 
class, (d) That is offered or gamed as a pnze. 
(Often hyphened ) 

1803 D. Wilson {htlti Common Sense A Puze Essay, 
lecited in the TJieatre. Oxford, June 15, 1S03 2807 (title) 

Oxford Prize Poems neing a Collection of such English 
Poems as have at various times obtained Prizes m the 
University of Oxford 2812 Sporting Mag XL 270 Jemmy 
Plill claimed bis prue-pig, but his competitors disputed his 
tight. 1814 Bvron fwan xvi lx, 'there was a prize ox, a 
pnze pig, and ploughman, Foi Henry was a sort of Sabine 
showman 2882 Jowbtt Thucyd I 15 My history is an 
everlasting possession, not a pi ize composition winch is heard 
and forgotten. 1897 Daily Netus 28 Jan 3/1 Lsok at the 
pnze gussets, the prize hemmings, the prize buttonholes, the 
pnze darnings, the prize stitchings suspended by innu- 
merable tiu tacks to the wall 

"b. Comb,, as pnze-giver, -giving, -holder, -loser, 
-seeker, -taker, -wmner\ prue^taking, -winning, 
-worthy adjs, ; prize-book, a book gamed as a 
pnze , prize-fellowship, a fellowship in a college 
given as a reward for eminence in an examination, 
as distinct from an official fellowship; hence prize- 
fellow, one who holds such a fellowship ; prize- 
list, a list of the winners of pnzes in any competi- 
tion ; prize-medal, a medal offered or gained as 
a pnze ; prize-question, a question or subject for 
the answer to or discussion of which a prize is 
offered. 

2858 Lytton Wkatwillhedovn ix, The poor relics of her 
innocent happy giilhood, the *prue books, the lute, the 
costly woik-box 2897 Westm Gas 27 Apr 2/x A ^’prize- 
fellow in hts seventh year is one of the most dolorous sights 
in the world These ^rize-fellowships ought to be abolished, 
and the money devoted to relieving the intolerable strain 
on the University chest. 2900 G. C. Brodrick Mem 4 
Impress 270 * Prize fellows ' as they are ungracefully called, 
elected for seven years only 1863 Daily 'I el 3 Dec. 7/1 
Zealous and more determined ^prize givers and mize seekers 
overruled Mr Wngbt and his supporters 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr,l 1. 54They were naturally the ’’pnzeholders. 1690 Cent 
Diet , *Pnze-ltst 1 A detailed list of the winners in any 
competition for prizes, as a school examination or a flower- 
show. 2793 *Pnze Medal [see i c] 286a Caial, IntemaL 
Exlab, Bnt, II. No. 3524 Patent and prize medal artificial 
eyes, .&c. x8o8 Edin Rw. XI 268 Tlie subject of the 
tides was proposed as the *prize question by the Academy 
of Sciences in the year 1740 2893 Outmg (U S ) XXII 

246/1 The cockpit in the *pi ize winners is only large enough 
to contain the feet of the dripper. 2633 J Hayward ti 
Biondis BauisJCd Vtrg 5 Endoivments but handmaides 
to others farre more *prize-worthy. 

t Prize, Obs, Forms: a 6prys0,6-7prise, 
price, j3. 6-8 prize. [Of uncei tarn origin possibly 
the same word as the prec. m a transfer! cd use . cf, 
Gr, 6 .$Kov, ‘the pnze of contest, a prize*, also * a 
contest, hence conflict, struggle ’ The forms are the 
same as the contemporary ones of Prize ; bnt, 
not being found before the last thhd of the i6th 
century, this has not the earlier pns, prys. 

In Amyot’s Fr. transl., 2559, of PluiarcKs Zrm, Pericles 
c X , the Gr fiowo-wcns aywva, roii? fiovaucou^ ayStvaz, lit 
‘ contest of music ‘ the musical contests are rendered^zvi: 
de pnx de (la) musique, lit * prize-plays of music’; foi 
this North, 2579, has not ‘ prizes^ but * games for musicke ] 

A contest, a match ; a public atiiletic contest ; pi, 
the public games of the Greeks and Romans ; iii 
late use, a prize-fight, Also/^, 
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PRIZE 

a XS77 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 106 , 1 meane not to 
condeauic such publicke games or paces, as are appoint^ 
by the magistrate 1506 Spenser F Q, vx viu 25 His 
leg, through his late luckelesse prise, Was crackt m twaine 
JS9C Shmcs Mtrch. V nu lu 143 (Qo x6oo> Like one of 
two contending in a prize That thinks he hath done well in 
Peebles eyes. 1597 Beard T/uaire Gad's yudgem (i®”) 
349 The people being gathered together to behold the 
Fencers pnzes were fiftie thousand of them hurt and maimed 
by the Amphitheatre that fell vpon them 1651 N Bacon 
Disc* Govt Dng. ii vu (1739) 34 The Prize was now well 
begun a>ncerning the Popes power in England 1663 Pepys 
Dtary t Jnn^ Here I saw the first prize 1 ever aw in my 
life: and it was between one Mathews, who did beat at all 
weapons^ and one Westwicke. 1669 Ihd la Apr., Here we 
saw a pnze fought between a soldier and a country fellow. 

b. esp. m phrase ia play a prvze^ to engage in 
a contest or match, e^. a fencing-match , also_^ 
tc play OYiis prize^ to play one’s * game *, play 
ones part* 

«. zsga Greene Xfpst Courtier B iij b, leatting vp and 
downe like the Usher of a Fense-schoole about to playe 
his Pryse. 1597 Tofte Laura, 1, m, Like to the blacksome 
night I may compare My Mistres eowne, when darknes 
playes his pnse. 160$ B. Jonson Volpcnc v« ii, Thou ’hast 
playd thy pose, my predous Mosca. 

p. i^Shaks. Ttf a \\» 3 ^(Qo i^)SoBasaanus, yoa 
haue plaid your pnze, God giue you ioy sir of your gallant 
Bade, zdm Swtnam Arraigvld <x88o) 55 Cupid, the little 
Fencer playd his Proe At seuerml weapons in Atlanta’s 
eyes xdao Bromb Anhpades iv m, A Woman Fencer, 
that has plaid a Prize, It seeme^ with Losseof blood a 1670 
Hackbt Willmtns n (1692) 147 Attributed to the Chair- 
mau’s dexterity, who could play hib prize m all weapons. 

c -ysxpL To play prtses (= b) } to Jig^kd pHzeSf 
to fight as gladiators ; to engage in a prize-fight, 
or practise pnze-fighting; to run prizes^io ran races. 
Also fig. 

a Calfhill Ansvj Treat. Crosse F ij b, When y® 
masters a defence came to play them prises, he [Nero] would 
beholde them in his nng, x6oo Hoixand Ltvy vni xx. aoj 
Tlud yeare were erected in the gieat race called Ciieus, the 
Bamers, from whence the hoxses and their chariots are 
let forth, when they run then prices 164* Rogers Haantau 
197 Th» base carnality plaiea her pnses one way or other, 
and daires act her part upon Gods stage. 

/J Nashs it^ffran Walden. Ep Ded , Wks (Grosart) 
III. 6 X>idc of the Cow., who plaied his prizes with the lord 
lodcey sohrauely. xsgg — Lenten Siujg ibid. V. 235 Another 
playes his prizes in print Tobsell Fourfi Beasts 206 
When, the Prizes of Germaoicus Caesar were played , there 
were many Etephantes which acted strange feates or partes. 
i 61 ^ Pepys Dtizny i June, The N ew Theatre, which is this 
day begw tobe em^oyed by the fencen» to play prizes at 
«x694 Tiuotson Serm ix. (1743) I 222 He does not, like 
some of the cruel Roman emperors, take pleasure, to see 
them play bloody prizes before hum 170s W. J, Bruyds 
Vop* Leoatii vii 8 A Circus or Amphitheatre, wherein 
Prizes were ancien tiy Fought 171a Arbuthnot John Bull i 
iv. He. went about through all the country fairs, challenging 
to fight prizes, wrestling, and cudgel play X713 
LBoiri FeUlealds Ardut CX742T I 77 The whole People 
together, to see the Athletes (or Fencers and 
WresUere) play their prizes 

d. Comb, prize-playing, the playing of a prize 
or pnzes; acting as an athlete or gladiator; in qaot 
attrih, = won in athletic contests. See also Pbizb- 

FIGHP, -WGHIBB. 

x64j7 ^ Stapylton Juvenal 36 Our nomted clowne prize- 
playing ornaments Ora poore baricet-scramblmg gown con 
tents [L. Rusticus ille tuus suinit trechedipna, Quirine^ Et 
aromatiGo fert uiceteria collo ] 

Prize ftjraiz), Forms . a, 4-7 prise, 5-7 
prioe, 6-7 pryse. fi. 6-7 pryze, &- prize, [a. 
F. prise the action of taking, capture, esp. the 
capture of a ship, the booty taken, a captured ship 
or cargo — Pr,, Sp,, It presa eaxly Rom, presa 
ptvnsa, L preshema, fern, sb from pa. pple. of L. 
prsehendSre to seize: see Pjbehbnd. (In origin, a 
special sense of Pbisbj^. 1, which late in i6thc. 
began to be phonetically spelt ^m^,and thus to be 
identified with Pbizb 

fL The action of taking; capture, seizure. Ohs 
(x4X4 Act 2 Hen. Stat i c 6 Quils facent plein 
enformacion, a le conservatour de le port .de la dite prise 
et de la quantite dtcelle.] 

cuf^HarU Cmiitn. Higden (Rolls) VIII 576 The cyteof 
Coustautynople was taken by the iurke by whiche pryse 
Cristea fey th perysshed in Grece. 1481 Caxtoh Gadejf oy 
Ixxxu. 130 By the prise of this c>te. Ihd clxxxv. 27X 
heading^ Of the pryse and takynee of Iheiusalem x6xx 
Chapman Ihad iv. 333 Age, that all men overcomes, hath 
made his prise on thee. X648 J. Raymond Fay. Italy 77 
Opposite to this IS the Arch of Titus Vespasian, erected to him 
for lus pribe of T erusalem, a 1649 Winthroi New Eng (x8s3) 
H, 74 Hesaid he got them by trade, but it was suspected ne 
got them by prize lyax De Foe Mall Flanders (185^ X67 
This [stealing of a bundle of plate, jewellery, &c.] was the 
greatest and the worst prize that ever I was concerned in 
1 2 . Anything seized or captured by force, espe- 
cially m war; booty, plundCT, prey ; a captive of 
war. Obs. exc. as m h 

a. cKgSd CHAucpaP^.; T.f 281,! wol departemypnseor 
my praye by deliberacion, X390 Gower Conf 1 246 Gret 
pna upon the werre he hadde. CX430 Hy7nn5 Virg (1867) 
53 , 1 haue broujt hidir mauye a greet pace Hidir into helle 
of al kinde of man c 1450 Me^ hn ir 240 Thei hadden gete 
the ricbest pnse that euer was sein in her comynge a xStS 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chren, Scot (S.T S ) II 73 Retuimt 
hame againe witht great piyce of men and goodis c i6ii 
Chapman Iliad i 135 Woulst thou mam tame in sure abode 
Ihine owne pnse, and sleight me of mine? 1693 Mem Cni 
Xeckely \ 40 To shelter the Pnses which the Croats had 
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taken from the Turks, a 17^ North Exasu i lii § rS 4 
(1740) 222 His Neighbour's Pigs and Hens used to be hu* 
Pnse, when he couB catch them, 
p 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv, iv 8 His owne prize, whom 
formerly he had m battell wonne. x6o8 D T[uvn.] Ess 
Pel, d- Mor, 6g Many have had the victory snatcht and 
themselves become the dishonourable pryze of whome they 
had earst most honourably surptyz’d. ^X735 Arbuthhot 
Most Wonderful Wonder Misc, Wks. 1751 1 19s He took 
Shipping afterwards with his Pnze, and safely landed at 
Tower-Wharf. 1865 Earl of Derby /had i 220 Ev’n from 
thy tent, myself, to bear thy pnze, The fair Bnseis. 

b. esp. A ship or property captured at sea m 
virtue of the rights of war ; a legal capture at sea, 
a j<tn in Rymer FoederaXllI 328/2 One Shippe Royall 
..with the Ordinance and Apparell of every such Pnse 
that shall fortune to be taken by theym. 1588 Greene 
Pertniedes 9 Carrying away, both x'essell and mamners as 
a pryse 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trast 188 Calicut, a great 
Citie ten leagues whence we tooke our price [(1638) 302 prize] 
x^a C. Manners in x2jfA ReP Htst, PfSS Comm App v 
24 Wee take every day some considerable pryses, which may 
pay for the wair, fig. 1593 Skaks Lucr. 279 Desire my 
Pilot IS, Beautie my pnse 

x6o8 Shaks Per iv 1 93 Pireu 2 A pnze, a pnze 
X613 POBCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 549 Ihey took a prize 
of nine hundred tunnes xdxs G, Sandys Traa 51 The 
galhes towmg at tbeir sternes three or foure little vessels 
no bigger then fisher boats. A ridiculous glory, and a 
pnze to be ashamed of xfcy Dampier Voy round World 
(x^) 174 We were now 6 Sail, 2 Men of War, 2 Tenders, 
a Fure ship and the Fuze. X748 Anson’s Vey u iv. 164 
The Commodore ordered his first Lieutenant, fo take 
possession of the prize 1879 IkUmocR. Addr Pol d Educ. 
vii X37 Steamers would be the leal prizes— if prizes are to 
be made at all. 

0 without a or pi. Property seized as la war , 
esp in the pbr. to snake prize Also fig. 

[In this and the following, pnze seems to hover between 
sense 1 'capture, seizure ana the concrete sense 2 ] 

1394 Shaks Rick m vii, 287 (Qo 1597} A beauty- 
waimng and distressed widow Made pnse and purchase of 
his lustful! eye. x6oi J. Wheeler Treat Comm.6B Diuerse 
ships .hod beene taken at se^ and the goods therein made 
prize, and confiscate, tyag De Foe f'oy round World (1840) 9 
We resoh ed to make prize of it, as m a time of war X755 
Magens Insurances I 496 Prize or not Prize, must be 
determined by Courts of Admiralty, belonging to the Power 
whose Subjects make the Capture, 1798 Ferrxar Ilhtstr 
Sterne vi 1G2 He made prize of all the good thoughts that 
came in his way. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng (1B74) 
II 18 It IS necessary that the vessel should have been 
condemned as pnze, by legal sentence. 1885 Rigby In Law 
Rep 29 Ch Div 286 On matieis of prize the judgment 
could be looked to 

d. In good, fair^ frecy just, lautful pnze, with 
reference to the legality of the seizure. Also fig. 

1350 Pntjy Council Scot. 1 . 102 The samin schlp and 
gudis in caise scho wer nocht fund just pnse. xs6x IhicL 
i<S2 Decemyng the schippis and gudis to be Tauchfnll 
pryse. x6io B Jottsoa Alck in lii, How now? Good 
pnse? 1634 Sir T Herbert Tiav 185 [The junk] was a 
good pnze and worth the keeping a x68o Butler Rem 
(*7S9) f 168 Plagiary Privateers, That all Mens Sense and 
Fancy seize, And make free Pnze of what they please ? 
1747 Gray Cat 41 Not all that tempts your heedless 
hearts is lawful priz& 1838 Alison Htst Eitrepe xlu § 52 
(1847} IX. 362 The English Admiralty couits declared 
good pnze neutral vessels carrying colonial pioduce from the 
enemy's colonies to the mother state 1854 J. S C. Abboit 
Napoleon (2855) I, xxii 353 If the command was unheeded, 
a broadside followed, and the peaceful merchantman became 
lawful prize 

8 . attrib. and Comb,, as pnu brandy, cause, goods, 
property, ship, prize agent, an agent appointed 
for the sale of pnzes taken in maritime war, so pnze 
agency , prize court, a department of the admiralty 
court, which adjudicates concerning prizes ; prize 
crew, a crew of seamen placed on board a prize 
ship to bring hei into port ; prize-list, a list or per- 
sonsentided to receive piize-money on the capture of 
a ship , prize-master, an oflScer appomted to com- 
mand a pnze ship; pnz 0 -ofla.ee (see quot. 1706 ). 
See also Pbizb-money. 

x8o6 A. Duncan 2x3 The abuses of *prize agency 

x8o2 Nelson Pari, Sp, 21 Dec. ibid 2x3 Transactions with 
any of the boards or ^piize agents. 1867 Smyth Saelois 
Word-bb s V Agent, Pnse ^eni one appointed for the 
sale of pnzes, and nominated in equal numbers by the com- 
mander, the officers, and the shm's company, 1905 W/ata- 
ker's Almanack an Navy and Prize Agents x^ Drvden 
& Davenant Tempest n i, This is brandy, 1747 
(/2//z) Observationson tbeCourse of Proceeding in Admiralty 
Com ts iii*Pnze Causes xBxo J. F Pott (A//e) Observations 
on Matters of Pnze, and the Practice of the Admiralty 
•Prize Courts, 1830 Mabryat Kinfs Own xxxiv, The •prize 
cre^voftheAspasia. xSzs Impeachm Dk Buckhnt.iQ2Lmd.ea) 

32 To hasten the laising of monies by sales of "prise goods 
heie. 17x1 Act JO Aunec 22 Preamble, Several consider- 
^le (Quantities of Pnze Cocoa, Sugais, Indigo, and other 
Irize-Goods. x8a6 Kent Cotrun. (1873) I xvii, 357, I know 
of 110 other definition of prize goods than that they are 
^ods taken on high seas jure belli, out of the hands of 
me enemy. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Dtsp I, 417 

You want a "Prize List for one vessel taken by Tartar and 
*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk , Prizedtst, a return 
of all the persons on board at the time a capture is made , 
those who may he absent ou fluty are included 1800 Suppl 
to C/trvu. in Anai. Ann. Reg, 144/1 The "prize-master 
^5 A V L® unfortunate people who were sent on board 
the Arab, that theie was abundanceof provisions and water. 
X893 Diet Nat Biog, XXXIV 152/1 Louis was appointed 
piize-master of the Phoenix, 171^ Anson's Voy m 1 290 
It was wife difficulty that the "pnze money, which the 
QrtoucesterhzA taken , was secured, and .the prize goods 
. weie entirely lost, 2664 Pefys Diary 22 Nov , To speak 


f with my lord about our "Pose Office business. 1706 Phillips, 
an Office appointed for the Sale of Ships taken 
I from an Enemy as lawful Prize, a 1722 Fountainhall 
Dectsious (1759) I 333 The oft debated cause of tlie C^ers 
of the two *prae Danish ships 1863 Dicty Federal Si I. 
' 87 The officer in command of the * Erie * when sent as a prize- 
ship to New York 1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disk (1845) IV. 

g z, I send you a cask of sugar, such as I think you mean 
y saying *prize sugar. 

Prize, prise (pr 3 iz)» 6 pryse [ME 

prise, a. pnse a taking hold, giasp . see piec.] 
1 , An instiument used for piizing (see Pbize » 3 ) • 
a lever Now dial 

13 St Erkeiiwolde in Hoistm Altengl Leg (i88i) 267 
Wygt werkemen Fatten prises J^er to, pmchid one vnder, 
Kaghtene by be corners w^ cro wes of yrne 1541 A berdeen 
Regr (1844) I 176 Item, ane pryse, with ane tuining star. 
ax8as Forby Voc E Anglia, Pnse, a lever used for the 
purpose of forcing. This instrument is sometimes called a 
pry, x8*3 Jamieson, PrtseJFnse, a lever X895 T Pin- 
NOCR Black Co Arm (E D D ), Run, fetch a prise, quick 
to lift on 

2 The act of pnzing , leverage, purchase 
183s Kirby Hah ^ Itisi Amm II xvii 150 Those plumes 
which so ornament the wings of birds, and give them, as it 
were more pnse upon the air X842 J AnoN Dovust. 
Econ (1857) 166 This spade is.. rounded consideiably in the 
back, to afford the better prize 1893 F Adams New 
Egypt 88 Is It fanciful to asenbe this cunous upward move, 
ment of a nver course to the prise given by it, in its enor- 
mous stretch m a straight line from north to south, to the 
diurnal whirl of the earth fiom west to east? 

3 . Comb , as prize-bolt ; see quot 
xBys Knight Diet, Meek, PnseboliSj the projecting 
bolts at the rear of a mortar bed or gairison gun carnage 
under which the handspikes are inseited for training and 
maneuveung the piece 

Prize (preiz), v 1 Forms : a, 4-7 prise, 4-6 
(Sc, -8) pryse (also Sc. 4 priss, pryss, 4-5 pns, 
prys, 6 pryis(s), prysse. j 3 . 6- prize, y. See 
Price v, fME. a OF pnster, F. pnser, levelled 
form of OF. preister, Praise v. (under which see 
the ongin and form-histoiy) In Sc., from the 
14th century, was jireieired to praise in all its 
senses (see sense 4 below) ; but English at length 
differentiated praise and prise, retaining praise in 
the sense of F. loner, L. laudare, and appropriating 
prise to senses connected with the sbs pns, pnse, 
pnee, and prize. In these senses it has received 
further differentiation, becoming Price in the com- 
mercial sense of ‘set a price to’, and remaining 
as pnze only in sense 3 below. (But this last 
differentiation has hardly yet been completed, for 
m dialect, local, and individual use, io pnse or 
pnze IS often said instead of io pnee, even when 
the latter is written • cf the distinction of sb, and 
vb. in advice, to advise, house, io house, me, io use.)] 
I. fl tiaus To valne, to estimate the (relative) 
value of; to estimate, esteem, account as worth 
(so much) , to account, reckon Ohs. (or arch.) 

a. 1375 (MS 1487) Barbour Bruce vi 505 He lyaW nocht 
priss his liff a stra, With-thi he vengeans on hym mycht ta 
X5oo-<2o Dunbar Poems xix 44 A prodigall man 1 am so 
prysit. a 1574 Earl Glencairn Ep fr. Hermit of Alareit 
II Our stall hypocnsie they p^sse Sayand, That we are 
heretikes, xs86 A, Day Eng Secretary i (1625) 146 , 1 prise 
your worthinesse at farre greater value 1^9 Shaks. Much 
Ado III 1 QO Hauing so swift and excellent a wit As she 19 

g risde to haue. tfx6xi Chapman Ihad vn 38, I am thy 
rother, and thy life, with mine is euenly pnsde X724 Ram- 
say Vision vii, Devysing, and piysing, Fr eidom at ony rate 
^ 1596 Edw III, II 1, If on my beauty} take it it thou 
canst, Though httle, 1 do pnze it ten times less. 1633 
P, Fletcher Purple Isl ix xiv, He in himself priz’d things 
as mean and base, Which yet in others gieat aud glonous 
STOm’d. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St in xxv. 230 Oh 
that their profession were but as highly prized, as their 
estate is valued. 

t 2 To estimate or fix the money value of, to 
value, appraise ; to fix the price of (a thing for sale). 
Ohs in literary use . see Appraise v , Price v. 

o. C1440 Proittp Parv 414/1 Prysyn, or settyn a pryce, 
iaxo, hetior X4A5 Aberdeen Regi. (1844) 1 H They sal 
bell na fiesche quhill it be pnsit be the sivoine pnsaris. 
e X475 Rauf Coii^ear 254 Thair may thow sell als deir as 
thow will prys. 1530 Palsgr 666/2, I pnse ware, I sette 
a price of a thyng what it is worthe,^z apnse. 1333 Cover- 
dale Zech. XI 12 So they wayed downe xxx syluer pens, 
yfivaluethatl wasprysedat x6ix Bible tbid 13 A goodly 
price, that I was prised at 1623 Purchas ii x, 

IV xyog margin, There Peailes are prised according to the 
Caracts which they weigh. 17x3 S. Sewall Diary 2 June, 
Owen took a Cow of Veisy pns’d at 4 a o 
p. 1590 H BuTiES Dyetsdne Dinner M IV, The Romanes 
prized this fish at a wonderfull high rate 2623 Whitdoubnb 
Nmfewtdland 59 [They] were there prized to he worth 
two shillings sixepetice apiece X696 Phil. Trans XX 442, 

I will procure you one of the Catalogues of Manuscripts, 
which IS prized by the Delegates of our Press, at One 
Two Shillings X7i» Hughes Toiler No X13 f 26 
The TOole [goods] are to be set up and prized by Charles 
Bubhleboy, wmo is to open the Auction with a Speech. 1755 
JoHi^N, Pnze, to rate , to value at a certain price. 

tb. To be the price of; to equal m value. 
Obs, rare 

XS96 Spenser Hynm Heew Love 175 How can we thee 
requite for all this good ? Or what can prize that thy moat 
precious blood? 

t c. To offer as the puce, to stake, d. To offer 
a price for, bid for, Obs. rare. 
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cisgo Greene Bacon xui 41 ThouVt worthy of the 
title of a squire, That durst, for proof, of thy affection And 
for thy mistress’ favour, prize thy blood 1590 C’tbss 
Pembroke Antotue 264 But terror here and honor, naught 
is seene And present death prizing our life each bower 
iortg- Et la piesente moit nous marchande h tons coups] 

3 To value or esteem highly, to think much of 
(The current sense,) 

1375 Barbouk Bruce i 239 And siild tbinlc fjedome mar 
to pryss Than all the gold m warld that Is c 1470 Gol ^ 
Gaw 1207, 1 aught as prynce him to prise for his prouese 
cx6x5 Sir W, Mure ix, In bewty, (loue’s sueit object), 
ravischt sight Doth some peculiar perfectioun pryse [rttue 
lyesl 1665 Boyle Occas Beji, vi 111, That we. prise many 
[customs] ©four own onely because we never consider’d them 
j 3 . e 1586 C’tess Pcmqroke Ps, cxxxix x, My God, how 
I these studies prize, That doe thy hidden workmgs show 1 
*6i8 E Elton Bap Rout mt (zdsa) 136 A blessing that 
cannot be sufficiently pi wed xd8x Flavcl Grace 

XXXV 583 When wo would express the value of a thing, we 
say, we prize it as our eyes Pope 7/^1,237, 1 .prize 
at equal rate Thy shoit-liv'd friendship, and thy groundless 
hate. CL ty20 Sewcl Iftst Quakers (1795) I S3 Brue your 
time now, while you have it x^x speaker xi July 36/a 
The Swiss seem more and more to prize.. the Keferendum 
and the Initiative 
y. X375-X643 [see Price v si 

b With negative • Not to value at all, to think 
nothing of, care nothing for Obs 
cx6ooBiiaks. Sonn cxlui,Kot prizing her poore infantb 
discontent i6xx — jymt T iv iv 386 Had [I] foice and 
knowledge More then was euer mans, I would not prize 
them Without her Loue. 

II. f 4 . To commend or extol the -worth, ex- 
cellence, or merit of ; «PiuiSB5y. 3, 06 s vorthem, 
a. X375 Barbour Bruce x 776 Of this deid, .The Erll wes 
piisiL gi elumly, 1456 Sm G Have Law Artm (S T. S.) xx 
like man did sum thing, that was mekle to lowe and to 
pris. xjsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xliii 45 Sic ladyis wyLs<i, 
Thay ar to pryjs, 2567 Baitr, Poems Rejbnm v. 16 Uif 
him all thanktb And pryse his name with all ^our micht 
Prize, prise, Forms ; a 6 pryse, 6-7 

prise ; 0 7- prize, [f Puizm s 6 JJ] /ratis To 

seize, take, capture; to seize as foi felted, to con- 
fiscate. 06 s, exc. as in b. 

a* x5^ CovrRDALU Ban, hi 29 All people.. which speake 
eny mn&phemy agaynst the Ood of Sydme, Misac and 
Abdeuago, &hal dye, and their houses shalbe prysed xsfix 
Lamdarue Etten. 11 iv (1586) 177 If any bee afterward 
found offending, their armour and weapon shall be prised, 

, to the use ortlie Queeneb Maiestic. c x6ix Chapman Iliad 
XI 3B5 To kill the five Hippabidcs And prise their aims. 
/3 z6oa Warner Alb Eng x Iv (x6x2) 2^5 The Queene of 
Scots from Ours almost her Growne and life had prizde 
b. Spec To make a piize or seizure of ; to seize 
(a ship or her cargo) as a prize of war. 
a. Xi^o8 C. Watson Polyh 60 b. The Romans being both 


a. Xi^68 C. Watson Polyh 60 b, The Romans being both 
more 111 number and valianter men, prised her [the Rhodianb' 
ship] without labour and toke the Rhodian, xtfoo Hakluyt 


ship] without labour and toke the Rhodian, xtfoo Hakluyt 
Voy, (18x0) 111. 236 The one [ship] .. being prised near 
Silley by a ship of which I am part owner xtfza Malvnes 
Anc> Lavi’Mcrcfi, 14s If it happen a Ship to be prised for 
debt or otherwise to bee foifeited, yet the Manners hire is 
to be payed /3, x88tf American XII. 67 It was explained 
that the David % Adams was prized for concealing her 
name and her sailing port. 

Prize, prise (proiz), z/.3 [f Tbize sb 4] 

1 . irans To raise or move by force of leverage ; 
to force up ; esp. to force open in this way. 

1686 PtOT Siajfbrdsh, 344 They easily prize up bushes, 
furscb, or broom by the very roots, xtf88 R Holme 
Aimoury iii. xx. (Roxb) 246/1 The Forked end is strucken 
deep m the ground each side the root and so drawn or 
piiscd vp x8o8 Jamieson, To ifipae apt to force opem to 
press up a lock or door x8x8 Scott /trt, Midi, vi, The 
door was , assailed with sledge-hammers, iron crows [etc ] 
with which they prized, heaved and battered for some time 
with little effect x8aa — Pirate vu. There stands yonder 
a chest, from which the lid has been just prized off. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudse Ixiv, Many men .were seen striving 
to prize it [the jail door] down with crowbais, 1897 Pcdl 
Mall Mag', Tune sS4 The lock was broken, and the hd 
bore signs of having been prised /ig 1804 Prior Burke 

(3834) 333 Thus this famous measure .became the level by 
which to pnre its authors out of office. 

2 . To compress (cured tobacco) an a hogshead 
or box Southern U, S * 

1867 Smyth BatloPs IVordbk^ Pnzing, also, the act of 
pressing or squeezing an at tide into its package, so that its 
size may he reduced in stowage 1880 Bruce Plant, Negio 
183 To the moment that the leaf is prized in the hogshead, 
lienee Prizing, prifling ; tX^oaUnb, 

x8tf7 [see a], 2890 Dally News 14 July 2/8 This pad pre- 
vented the splintering of wood, although the prising power 
would be the same s8^x Atkinson Last ofGiani'Ktlters 
a 66 More hammering and mere prising with the gavdocki> 
and crowbais. 

Prizeable ; see Fbizable 

Friz6d (proizd), a, [f. Prize z/,i + -bd3.] 

1 . Greatly valuea , highly esteemed. 

1538 in Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 209 The 


Let, 3 May in IVeshn, Gas 7 Aug. (rgo6) 3/3, 1 am glad 
you have seen my prized fnend, your TTucle Geotge, 

f 2 . « PfiiOED. In quot. 1642, High-priced, 
expensive* Obs, or dial, 

xtfda Harcourt in Macm Mag, XLV 289/2 Some pnttee 
small laces, but not prized ones ; for I will spare your pursse 
as much as may be. xoSa Flavel Pear 44 lis a low 


priz’d commodity in my eyes xyxo Hearne Collect, 
19 Mnr (0 H,S.) II 362 The priz’d Catalogue I have 
seen, {priced is still so pronounced by some ) 


Prize-fight (proi'zfoi t). [app. a late back- 
formation from next ] A public contest between 
prize-fighters; a boxing-match for money. 

X824 w N. Blane Exenrstan 508 Theie bad just been a 
‘prize fight’ well attended by noblemen and gentlemen. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii v, The stones he had heard 
of men being killed m prize-fights rose up horribly before 
him 1898 Daily News 18 Nov, 4/5 Sir John Bridge said 
this contest was not, in his opinion, a sparring match, but a 
prize-fight. He held that fighting for money was a prize- 
fight, and that was illegal 

Prize-fighter (proi’zfoi tsi). [orig. f Prize 
2 4. Fighter, fiom the phr * to fight a pnze ’ or 
‘ piizea ’ , m later use associated with Prize 
fa oftg One who * fought a pnze ’ (see Prize 
sb 2) ; one who engaged m a public fighting-match 
or contest. Obs, d In mod. use, A professional 
pugilist or boxer, who fights publicly for a prize or 
stalce ; ^ one that fights publicly for a rewaid ’ ( J.). 

X703 Lutfrell Brt^ Reh (1857) V 316 Yesterday, one 
Cook, a pnze fighter, was condemned at the Old Baily for 
killing a constable last May fair was twelve month, 1725 
St Mary le Bow, Durham, Par Reg, Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Barrett, Pnze fighter, bap. 28 April 1727 Pope, 
etc. Art Sinking 122 It is proposed.. that Mr Figg with 
hib prize-fighters, and Violante with the rope dancers, be 
admitted in partnership 1753 SMOLLcnrCr PathomiijBe) 
117/2 The sword he brandished over the chevalier’s head, 
with the dexterity of an old prize-fighter 1796 Morse 
Amer Geog. II 104 Ihe encouragement given to pnze- 
fighteis and boxers. i8a8 Scott P M Perth xiv xStfx 
Sal, Rev, 7 Dec 587 He had the wit and luck to bring 
over that bulky prizefighter [Heenan] to make a sensation 
in England 

pg, x8a^ Carlyle Misc (1857) H *7 Not that we would 
say Voltaiie was a mere prize-fighter 
So Pxi’ze-ll’ffhtlnff sb and a, 

1730 Swift T, Tub, IJtsi, Marlm% s Hence the otigine 
of that genteel custom of Prize-fighting. ^1763 Byroivi 
Verses Ftgg ij. Sutton i, Long was the great Figg, by the 
pnze Fighting Swains, Sole Monarch acknowledg’d of Mary- 
bone Plains Amer Geog 11 108 Ihe barbarous 

diversions of boxing and prize-fighting 2878 N, A iner Rev 
CXXVII, 289 Couutneb that have not been civilized by 
prize-fighting Review of Rev II 310/2 Prize fighting 

in the ordinary sense of the term— 1 e , a fight for money with 
fists, fought out to the bmer end— is absolutely illegal 

Frizeless (prai zUs), a [f. Prize sb,'^ + -less.] 
Withont a prize; not having gamed a prize, 

1897 IVcstm Gas xx Feb 3/2 The kind old lady who 
went about consoling the piizeless dogs at Cruft’s 1899 
Ibid 3 Aug 2/3 On the return of Haijgi and Robert home 
from school, Robert laden with prizes, Harry prizeless 
Frizeless, obs, form of Priceless, 

Fnze-list: see Prize sb,’^ 4b, sb,^ 3. 
Prizeman (prai zm^n). [f. Prize + Mar 
sb i] A man who wms a pnze (esp. for excelling 
in learning or art). 

1800 Cambf . Umv Cal Title-p , A list of the Medallists 
and Prize-men Ibid. 15 Members' Prizemen /bid 22 
Seatoiuan Prizemen 1834 Edim Rev LIX. 133 The mere 
prize-man is often dismissed in a few lines 1856 Lever 
Martins ofCrdM, xiv. He’s more than that he is Ihegreat 
pnze man of the year in Trinity 1896 Current litsi, 
(Buffalo) VI 46310 his thud year he [Lord Kelvin] came 
out as second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman 

fPri'zement. Obs, Also 6 prisoment, 7 
prloement. [f Prize The act of 

' prizing ’ or valuing ; valuation, appraisement. 

1566 Richmond Wills (Smtees) 189 All theis to remayne 
at the house thare withoute pri<«ment so longe as any of 
the Phillipson name shall dwell at the said house, X63X 
Wbever Am Fun, Mon 274 According to the pneement 
at the suppression 01x700 in BLeble Life Bp Wilson vi, (1863) 
903 When sufficient men are sworn to prize children s 
goods the executors must take all things according to 
the prizement. 

Pri’ze-mo ney* [f* Prize j^. 3 ] Money 
realized by the sale of a prize (esp. one taken in 
maritime war), and distributed among the captors 
1757 J. Lind Lett Navy 1 23 All ships are equally entitled 
to their shaie of pnze-money x8oo J Webbe in Gurw 
Welhngioits Desp (1837) 1 128 Likely to obtain neither 
fame nor prize money 1887 JBesant The World went 
XXIV, The prize-money amounted to a veiy pretty sum. 

Prizev 1 (prar za j). Now rare F orms • 5 pryzer, 
5-6 prysar(e, 6 prisar, pryser, -or, (S-7 priser, 

7 pnsor, prizor, 7- prizer [f. Prize z/.i + -ER i.] 
One who prizes, 

ti. One who estimates the value, or determines 
the price, of something ; an appiaiser Obs 
14*7 m Trans, Stirling Nat Hist ^ Arc/mol Soc (1902) 
57 The pain of the Prjzer, if he be negligent & punish not 
(1440 Promp Parv 413/3 Prysare, or aettar at pric^ jii 
a merket, or o^er placys. x wg Berwick Rfgf'o Nisi MSS, 
Comm , rar, Colteci I, 7 No bowcher shall breke nor cut 
out any flysh to sell exsept the said prysers be ther present, 
1549 Records of Elgin (New Spald Cl) I 97 Alexander 
Wynchester [and five others] electit pnsers of flesebe issa 
in Picton Vpool Mumc Rec (1883) I 59 Assessors and 
Piysors. a 16*5 Sir H Finch Law (1636) 472 T-he prisors 
to take them of the pnee if they prise too high 1654 H. 
L’Estrange C/uts I (1653) 194 Charges of driving to be set 
by a priser of the foirage. 

2 . t a One who values or esteems something at 
a specified (high, low, etc.) rate. Obs, b. One 
who values or esteems something highly. 

c itfxx Chapman Iliad xvi 76a Too much pnzer of thyself 
1657 Mrs, Hobsoits Biass m Chancel of Clcwer Ck , A 1 
despiser of y» world and a high Prizer of y” Lord Christ. 


z^z Norris Praci Disc 33 But now, are the Children of 
Ir^ht such Piizers of Timer 

Fri'zer K arch Also 6 pnaer [f. Prize sb^ 
-t- -ER ] One who engages in a ‘ prize ’ or contest ; 
a prize-fighter. 

*S99 F JovsoN Cynthia's Rev iv v, I haue a plot vpon 
these pitzers 1600 Shaks A,!^, L 11. iii 8 Why would 
you be so fond to ouercome The bonnie priser of the 
humoious Duke? 1679 Mrs Behn Feign'd Curitsan v, 
And fought like pruers, not as angry rivals. 1823 Scott 
Quenhn D. xxxv. You shall be fought for in real m&lee. 
Only.. the successful prizer shall be a gentleman 1845 
Browning Luna 1 32 The brace of prizen. fairly matched 
Poleaxe with poleaxe 

Frise-riug (prsrziii q) [f after Prize-fight 
see Ring sb ^13.] A ring or enclosed space 
(now a square area enclosed by poles and ropes) 
for prize-fighting, hence transf the piactice of 
pnze-fighting (cf. the turj^ hoise-racing) ; also 
atirib belonging to prize-fighting, characteiistic 
I of pnze-fighteis. 

1840 Blaine Encyul Rur Sports § 4020 Two of the 
membeih of ‘the ancient prize-ru^* in actual combat, 

1 1848 Thackeray Van Fair Ixiv, Captain Rook with his, 
horse-hockey jokes and prize-ring slang x86x J Craw- 
ruRD in Trans, Etlinol, Soc I 367 One of this race had 
nearly earned off the championship of England m the piize- 
I mg. X884 Times (weekly ed ) 17 Oct. 2/2 Better not to intro- 
duce into political controversy the language of the piire-ring 
Prizing* (prsi zig), vbL sb,'^ horms . see Prize 
vi [f. Prize zi.f + -iNGi] The action of Prize v.i-, 
t determination of puce or value, appraising, 
valuing, estimation (pbs ) ; high estimation. 

(?i44o Piomp, Para 4x4/1 Prysynge, lt{ci)taito 1499 
Evch Rolls Scotl, XI 436 'Ihe pnsing of the said Jandis 
xss* Huloet, Prisynge or settynge pryce, hcitatio 1678-9 
Lutirell Brief Rel (1857) I 6 Tlie latter end of tins mouth 
came out his majesties proclamation for pnzeing of wines 
[The proclamation has ‘to set the Puces of all kmds of 
WinK»'] Z907 Daily Chrofu Q Oct 6/4 It was, a fit prize 
for a feat that stood above all piuiitg 

Prizing, zibl, sb'i 3 , see Prize z^.2, 3, 

II Pro (prbii). The L. preposition // <7 before (of 
place), m front of, for, on behalf of, instead of, in 
return for, on account of, etc. [Cognate with Gr 
vpb forward, before, m front of, earlier than, Skr. 
prd before , more remotely related to OTeut. /or, 
fora^ ICng for^foiel 

A ab p} ep in vanous Latin phrases, moie or less 
used in Lng. (See also Pro and con.) 

1. pro a*ris et fools, for altais and healths, 
for the sake of, 01 on behalf of, religion and home. 

1621 Burton Anai. Mel iii, iv i ul (1676) 398/1 When 
I see two supeistitious Oiders contend pro arts ^J&«j,with. 
such have and hold, de lana capnna. 174X Hume Ess iv. 
48, 1 wou’d only perswade Men not to contend, os if they 
were fighting pro arts ^fbcis 1859 Lowei l Bigltnv P 12 
They serve cheerfully in the great aimy which fights even 
unto death proans et facts 

2 . pro bo*no pu hlico, for the public good 

0X726 Gilbert Cases in Lazo 4- Eoutty (ij66} 2x3 It is 

pro bono publico, ui which they are included 

3 pro coiife*S 80 , for or as confessed or admitted : 
chiefly in Law, 

163X m Crt Turns Chets /(184B) II 141 As if they had 
taken it Pro confesso that he is living X776 Claim of Roy 
Rada Chum vj/% in Trial f Fowke, etc , The Court 
had informed them^ if they did not [support their case by 
affidavit], the negative of the question put would be taken 
pi 0 anfesso 

4 profo’riiia(-a), forfoim’ssake; as a matter of 
form, in the way of formality. Also attnb 

1573-80 G. Harvev Letter-bk (Camden) 77 To give the 
choyce of a thousand thankes for every gewegawe, and 
sumtymes tooe for very tneeie Nifilles as it were omy pro 
forma iantum 1623 T, Chamberlain in Crt 4 Times 
Jos I (1848) II 435 Which is thought to be done rather 
^vformA than ex ammo, 1788 Gentl, Mag LVIII 73/1 
The cession of the Crimea by the Porte was contrary to the 
Alcoran, and was therefore admitted merely pt o former, 
X882 Bithell Counting ho Diet (1893) s.v., When a docu- 
ment IS diawn up or a process gone through after apie- 
scribed model, and with the special object of complying 
with some legM requirement it is said to be done proformA, 
6 pro ha.c vice, for this turn or occasion ^uly). 


1653 in Rashdall & Bait New College (xgoi) X78 Wee 
theiefore shall /ro hoc vice nominate tne 13 Seniors and 
Officers for the cairymge on the government of the said 
CoJIedge. 17x5 S Sewall Dtaty ag Mar., Made Mr 
Little Claxkpiohac vice, Mr. Cooke being sick of the Gout 
1873 Oxford Unw Gazette 18 Nov. 312 The following 
gentlemen have been nominated by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors to examine pro hoc vice this Term 

6. pro indivi’so {Law\ ‘ as undivided* applied 
to a light shared by two or more persons without 
division ; see qnot. 

1607 Cowell cnterpi,, Pro Indueiso, is a possession, and 
occupation of lands, or tenements belonging vnto two or 
more persons, wheieof none knoweth his seuerall portion, 
as Coparceners before partition. 

7. pro ra*ta (-ft) [ « ‘ for the rate ' ; Rate sb 1 2], 
zn proportion to the value or extent (of his interest), 
proportionally. Also attrtb, otQ&adj , proportional. 

[1334 Rolls of Parlt II 26o/x Les Eschetouis sont chargez 

.a respoundre des parcelles des dite lentes et fermes Pro 
rata temporis] 157S Reg Pnvy Council Scot II. 468 To 
mak payment of thair pait of the said taxatioun pro lata 
164s tr. Perkins' Prof Bk, v. § 310 (1657) ixS His wife shall 
not have dower of that which the other copeicener bad 
rata, 1B77 L, W. M. Lockhart Mine is Thine xv, (1879) 
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154 T'll take my 9 aid allotment 1901 Daxfy Til g Afar 
0/7 The Preference ibsue will be oSerm ^ro raia to share- 
holders at IIS* , , , 

8 . ^xo re nata (-&% ^for the affair bom, 1 e. 
ansen *; for some contmgency ansing unexpectedly 
or without being provided for; for an occasion as 
It arises Also allrib. 

1578 in Spottiswood Nisi Ck^ Scot vi. (1677) 395 It is in 
the power of the Eldership to send out quaUhed persons to 
visit n naia 1765 Blackstone Comm 1 ii. 174 It 
was formerly left to the crown to summon, /w fuda^ the 
most flourishing towns to send representatives to parlia- 
ment. 1885 A P Peter in Law I tmes to Jan i8s/i 
Such orders are only granted pro^ ie naid^ and must be 
renewed on each fresh occasion arising Mod At ^pro re 
naia meeting of the Town Council, it was resolved, etc. 

fb So pro-re-naacent a. {pbs. nonce^wd), 
arising unexpectedly. 

1647 Wabi> Simp CobUr 50 In pro-re-nascent occuri cnees, 
which cannot be foreseen 

9 pro ta*nto, ‘for so mnch*j so far, to such an 
extent. Also atlnh 

1780 Bentham Pnne Lepsl 11. § 4 Any one who ^repro- 
bates any the least particle of pleasure^ as such is pro 
ianto a ^tizan of the principle of asceticism. x88a Macm 
Mag XlVI. 437 Anything which reduces the amount of 
payments to be made out of the country pro iattio reduces 
the loss, 1885 Lisvo Ttmis LXXVIII 387/x The land tax 
was redeemed and pro iattio personal estate converted into 
estate. 

10. pro te*mpoxe, for the time, temporarily; 
allnb. or as Oifi, temporary. (Abbrev. pro lem ) 
1468 Poston Lett II 325 The tythandes did goode pro 
iempore. z^S -6 J. Ch^&iberlaik in Crt f Times I 
1 73 The Lord Chamberlain is like to be Lord Stewaid 
this parliament, jiin? 1748 J Lmo Left, JV/w/j/ it 

(1757) 70 Another might be appointed pro tempore to com- 
mand his ship X759 E W Montagu, jr. Anc Republics 
353 The pro iernpore Dictatm: soon came to he perpetual 
Reg Deb^ Congr. IV 787 Resident Pro Tempore. . .The 
Senate proceeded to the election of a President pro tern 
1846 H. Greville JOiasy (1883) 159 Called to-day upon 
Craven who is pro tern, pnvate secretary to Normanby. 

B, Pro- so, 1. An argument for or in favour 
of something, as opposed to one against it (Now 
usually in Pbo ahd con, q.v.) b. A person who 
sides or votes in £ivour of some proposal 
C1400 Be^n 2S77 That I may the bet persejye al incon- 
venience, Dout, pro, contra, and anbiguite^ Thurh yeur 
declaracioune^ xSog Hawes Past, Pleas vi. (Percy Soa) 
06 Frovyng the pro well from the contrary. 1784 Geo 111 
in G. Rosis Dianes (1B60} I 61 Mr Pultney should have 
stood amongst the Pros 1790 M Cotier m Lt/e, etc. 
(xB88) 1,46a The pros are afraid to bring it forward until the 
return of several members on their side of the question. 

2. Tally of pro See Tally 
Pro, pro.f a familiar abbieviation of various 
wds., as proproclor and other combs of Pro- prej^- 
4 , also professional, 

1848 J. H. Nswmak Loss^ Gam iii 17 When he came to 
Oxford, he reverenced even thfi velvet of the Pro x86x 
H, Kingslev Rauenshae xiv. He had past the Pro’s at 
Magdalen turnpike, and they never thought of stopping 
him ..Both the Proctors were down at Cmdharbour turn- 
pike. 0x884 M Pattison Menu (1885) 220, 1 had acted as 
proproctor to Green, the other pro being j^y. 1885 J K. 
JEROHS 0 » the Stage 86 The poor playets helped each 
other as well as they could, but proYiaciaf Pros, are—or, at 
least, were— not a wealthy class 1887 Scott Leaaet 
ip Dec. 4/z A match, between six professional golfers and 
SIX amateurs resulted m favour of the ‘ pros. * by three holes 
X890 Datljf News x8 Sept 5/3* Master orPra* . .the burning 

S uesUoa of whether school cricket should be under the 
ominioQ of the schoolmaster or the professional cricketer 
1903 tgfk Cent Sept. 464 Taverns frequented by ‘pros’, as 
music-hall artistes are popularly called. 

Pro-| prefix}- The Latin adv. and prep, (see 
above) ^ used in combination with verbs and their 
derivatives, and sometimes with other words not of 
verbal denvation. 

(Unlike the Gr wpo-, the L was origmally and usually 
Prd - ; but in some compounds it was occasionally and in 
others usually or always shortened to prS - ) 

A large number of Latin words so formed were 
retained In popular use m French (as in the other 
Romanic lan^.) ; many others were taken into 
French in earlier or later times as learned words, 
and were thence taken into English. In later 
times words of this kind have been adopted or 
adapted in English directly from Latin, or have 
been formed immediately from Latin elements. 

In OF the prefix had often the popular form por-^pur-y 
four- (see Pur-), but thi^ in many words, was subsea, 
changed back to the Latin form in pro- 
L As an etymological element, ITie following 
are the principal uses In Latin and English. (All 
uords of this class appear as Mam words.) 

1 a Forward, to or towards the front, from a position in the 
rear, forth, out, into a public position , as prdddmdre to 
r ^ Proclaim, to lead forth, Produce, 
fundere to pour forth (Profuse), to throw forth, 
VmjyGV^prdminlre to jut out (Prominent), to 

speak out, Pronounc)^ prdpduire to put forth, Propone, 
Propose, prdirildere to thrust forth, Protrude 

b. To the front of, down before (the face oQ, forward and 
down ; as prdcidere to fall forward or down (Procidbrce), 
ptdcllvis sloping downward, Proclive, prBculcSte to 
trample down, Proculcate, ptbetanJbere to fall down for- 
wards {Pwr:\jmz'trr)^pr^igSre to dash down (Profligate), 
prdtdbliprolaps- to slip donn forwards (Prolapse), 
nereyprostrdt to strew oi lay flat before one, to Prostrate, 


c. Forth from itb place, away, o&prddhe to give away, 
betray (Prodition), prddtg&re to drive away, dissipate 
(Prodigal), profu^ire to flee away (Profuqatf). 

d. Forward, onward, in a course or in time , as prdcidere 
topRQCEmiiprdcessusPsLQCS&^prdcrmiimre to defer till 
the morrow, Procrashnatb, prSgrcdi to step forward. 
Progress, prdmtndre to diive onward (Promenade), prd- 
motdre^ PrdmBt- to move onward, Promove, Promote, 
prdpellire to diive forward, Propel. 

e. Out, with outward extension , as produchlis able to 

be dra%vii out, Productilb, prBltxus Prolix, pt^pdgdre to 
plant out, Propagate, prBiralflret prBtract- to drag out, 
Protract , , , . , 

I. Before in place, m front of , o&p* ohiMre to hold in front, 
hold back, Vwim^\■s^pmscnbire to write in front, Proscribe, 
prdtegire to cover m front, Protect 

g Before m time, in anticipation of, in provision for , as 
prBdigimn Prodigy, prBloqut to speak before (Pbolocu- 
TVyd^^rBfoidere to foresee. Provide. 

ll For, in preparation for, on behalf of; as prBcinctus 
girt fort Procinct, prBctirdre to take caie for, Procure, 
Mosperus wished for, 'FROSVKRoxjStprBJlcdreto doseivice to, 
Profit. 

1. With wom-down or obscure force; as proclms tall, 
VwocxsiOXi^prqfdmis Profane, profundus deep, Profound, 
prOles offspring (Prolktaire), prSmerire to deserve, Pro- 
merit, prStmscmts mixed, Promiscuous, prdvd^ium Pro- 
\ ERB, prSvincta Province. 

2 Frequently prefixed in Latin to names of 
relationship, answenng to Eng. * great * or * grand *, 
K. grand and petti; as avus grandfather, pro-avus 
great-grandfather, aimta aunt, father's sister, pro- 
amita great-aunt, grandfather’s sister, gener son- 
in-law, progener grandson-m-law, granddaughter’s 
husband. So prompos great-grandson, gieat- 
nephew, Pbonbphew, Peonbpot, promphs great- 
grand-danghter, great-niece, Pronieob, Pronept. 

3, Pro- for Pb j:-, Pbb-. In late and medijeval 
Lat./7i^-was sometimes substituted for prsB-^pre-, 
partly through confusion of sense, partly perhaps 
under the influence of words from Greek, such as 
prologtts^propheia^prosctmium. Examples of this 
are frequent in ME , where, however, as in xnedX. 
MSS., It IS often difficult to say whether prO'- was 
intended, or was merely a scribal or copyist's error, 
due to confusion of the wntien e and o. Examples 
will be found among the cross-references. 

II As a living prefix 

4. In Latin pro- m the sense * for * instead of*, 

^ in place of*, was prefixed to a sb , app, origmally 
in prepositional constniction, as pro consult (one 
actmgj for a consul, afterwards combined with 
the sb, as deputy-consul ; so prffdtc- 
taloTt projldmeny prSgubemdtori prSligdtus, pro- 
magtslery prdprmfectust proprxtor ; also in a few 
names of things, as prdndmn Pbokoun, protuteh 

^glish has examples of pro- piefixed a. to 
names of persons (officials or functionaries), 

* acting as deputy as pro* -Grand Ma*sler, pro - 
gua rdtan^ pro-legate^ pro-pravinctalt pro-provost ^ 
pro-regent, pro-seneschal, pro-teirarch, pro-trea- 
surer, pro-tnbune, pro-warden, etc.; also Pbo- 
OOKSUL, Pbopbootob, Pbobectob, etc. b. to names 
of things, as pro -reality (something serving the 
purpose of a reality), pro* -skin, pro -vet b [after 
pronoutt\,diQ,\ also Pbo-oathedbal, Pbo-leo, etc, 
0 . to an adj , as pro'-e’thical, serving as a substitute 
for what is ethical , pio’-su bstantivo (see quot.) ; 
hence pro-suhstanttvely adv 

1893 H Spencer Pnne Ethics I 11 11 § 123 337 We 
must class them as forming a body of thought and feeling 
which may be called ^pro-ethical , and which, with the mass 
of mankind, stands in place of the ethical properly so called. 

E. R. Marett m Personal Idealism 250 Religion as 
often as it happens to take the side of salutary practice , 
IS lyobably U] more effectual ‘pro ethical sanction’ [than 
law] 1898 Daily Chron 21 Nov HaviM served with 

E re-eminent distinction the office of Deputy Cjtand Master, 
e m 1801 elected *Pro-(jrand IM^ter, a distinction 
which can only be undei stood when u is recalled that the 
Pnnee of Wales himself is Grand Master x868 Digbfs 
Voy Medti Pref r7 Digby’s *pro-guardian was a man of 
consideiable celebuty. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, A *Prole- 
rf * a Deputy Legat, 01 one that stands for a Legat X90S 
^stm Grtsasjan 4/2 In the name of the Trinity, Thomas, 
Pro-Provincial of Canteibury, Joseph, Provincial of York, 
Laurence, Provincial of Caerled, deplore the evil state of 
the Establi*ed Church 1838 m Stat Umv Oxford 
(1863) ts8 *Pro.Provost 1877 E R Conder Bos Fatih 
ly 185 This kind of idealised symbol or concept serves as a 


ordinary, and enjoying numerous other titles. 1637 W. 
Rand tr. G^sendCs Life Peiresc n. 84 Cadafalcms *Pro- 
Muescal of Digne x886 H Spencer in May 763 

There is produced a new skin, or rather a ^pro-skin, 1794 
E Bancro^J?«* Peim Colours 1 176 Such compositions 
assume the foim of sub<;tantive colours, without being 
such m reality , I beg leave to call them ^fro-subsiantwe 
topical colours Ibid, 390 Of the Uses of Quei citron Bark, 
in producing Topical Yellow and other Colours, ^‘pro- 
substaiitively, upon Cotton and Linen. 1^7 Trapp Comm 
Litkeym 3 His vnar-general, or *protetrarch. 1645 Wood 
(O H,S.)I IIS For the space of three yeares he 
was a •protubune [wiqJn protobune] of horse under Charles 
Lewis elector Palatine. In 1641 he was sent into Ireland, , 


where he served in the quality of a tiibune for two yeares 
1907 J M Grainger Studies K, Jos Bible 19 Do is 
sometimes used as a *pro.verb, to avoid repetition of an 
antecedent verb x86x Neale Notes Dalmatia^ etc i6g 
*Pro-Vicar of the Bishop in the southern part of his diocese, 
1837 in Siai Umv Oxford (1B63) 83 *Pro-Warden 

6. In sense ‘for, in favour of, on the side of*. 

This use IS entirely modem, and has no piecedent or 
analogy in Latin It appears to have arisen fiom the use of 
pro in Pro B, i b, or in Pro and con To a certain extent, 
combinations with pro- take the place of those with 
Philo-, as philo-Turk, phtlopubhcan They appear to 
have begun c 1823, but to have been comparatively lare up 
to 1896, since which date they have swarmed in the journal- 
istic press, usually m antithesis to formations m 0»^z- 
expressed or understood Pi o-Boer and antt-Bntish were 
terms of opprobnum during the South Afucan War, 1899- 
1902. 

a. Prefixed to a sb., sb phr , or adj,, forming 
adjs with sense ‘favouring or siding with (what is 
indicated by the second element)’; as pro-ahen, 
-American, -annexation, -Astatic, -Boer, -British, 
- Catholic, -Chinese, -clerical, -educational, -English, 
-foreign, -French, -Irish, -Japanese, -moral, -negro, 
-opium, -papist, -patronage, -popery, -rebel, -Rus- 
sian, -slavery, -tariff reform, -transubstanliation, 
-Turk, -Turkish, -war, etc. Where the form of 
the second element peimils, as in pio-Boer, pro- 
Cathohe, pro-negro, pro-papist, pro-Turk, these are 
also used as sbs. ‘ one who is on the side of, or 
favours . . a partisan or adherent of . . .*. b. In 
comb with a sb (or veib-stem) -b -EB or -ite, 
forming a nonce-sb. = * one who favours or sides 
with . . , as pro-Boarderiysme in favour of a School 
Board), -breecher (a partisan of breeches), fiogger 
(one who favours flogging), -slaver (a pro-slavery 
man), pro-liquorite (one in favour of the un- 
restricted sale of alcoholic drinks) c. In comb, 
with a sb. or adj. (or directly from those m a.) + -isM, 
formmg abstract sbs. « * the principle or character 
of being in favour of . . *, as pro-alcohohsm, -Boer- 
ism, -capitalism, -clericahsm, -Russiamsm, -Semit- 
ism, -slavciyism. Many of these are of opprobrious 
or hostile use, 

x8g8 Westuu Gaz ^ Apr. 6/3 Owing to the *pro-Amencan 
tone of the English Press. 1899 Fitzpatrick Transvaal 21 
In demolition of Sir T Shepstone’s ^pro annexation argu- 
ments. 1903 Daily Chron 7 May 4/7 The *pro-Boardcr5 
were out voted. if^Westm Gaz 23 May z/3 Liberals need 
not trouble to be more ^pro-Boer than the Boers themselves 
xQox J Chamberlain Sp, No Comm 18 Feb., We have had 
SIX pio-Boers speaking m this debate.. and not one Libeial 
Imperialist. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 23 Aug. 4 Lord 
Rosslyu brings the novel chaige of '’<'pro>Boerism against 
us igoi Daily News 28 June 3/4 This tiumpet blare of 
Triumphant Democracy .. almost unnerves us into *pro- 
capitaUsm 18^1 Southey in Q Reo XLIV 284 The 
Roman Catholics and the *pro-Catholics, and their infidel 
allies, had incessantly employed the periodical press in aid 
of their cause. 1839 Mom, Herald 22 Oct , The opinions of 
the ^ro-educationai and anti-slavery parties throughout the 
country 1898 M Davitt m 14 July a/i The 

‘^pro-English minority 111 the United States., are attempting 
a very hazardous enterprise for the future peace 01 the 
Republic X903 Daily Chron 30 June 3/7 The *pro-flog^ers in 
t)ie United States are constantly appealing to the condition of 
Delaware in proof of the efficacy of flogging 1897 JVestm, 
Gaz, 8 Apr 2/2 If Russia can arrange a “pro-Greek settle- 
ment do not let us denounce her. Daily Chron 2 Dec. 
4/3 Some of the pro-Greeks [those in favour of retaining 
Greek in the Previous Examination] at Cambridge would be 
ready to vote for an anti-Greek motion on the Oxford lines 
1897 Daily News 22 Feb 9/3 The “pro-Hellenic manifesta- 
tions in the streets have produced an unfavourable 
impression among businessmen 1901 Daily Chron 28 Oct 
4/3 Mr. Chamberlain .described Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as the leader of the pro-Boer and Little 
Englander and *pro-Irish paity 1890 Daily News 7 Mar. 
s/7 Kim Hong Tsu, the Premier [of Coj*ea], and seven other 
“pro-Japanese Ministers were beheaded and their corpses 
dragged through the streets 1896 M Davitt in Wesim, 
Gaz 15 Dec 4/2 If the Irish Land Commission were not 
a practically packed “pi ©landlord tribunal 1895 Poice 
(N. Y ) 19 Sept 3/4 It has even been admitted by “pro- 
liquoiites that the voters of New Jersey would under the 
Initiative and Referendum adopt county, municipal, and 
township local option 1893 Pop Set Monthly Sept. 649 
It may be well to call the tendencies favorable to virtue, 
*pro-moral 1892 Pall Mall G ao Apr 6/1 Mr Malms 
headed the “pro-negro party when the secession • , took 
place *839 Conservative Jml* 26 Jan., The interests of . 
a “pro papist populai ity-hunting viceroy X84X J Robert- 
son in Chaitens Life v (i86g) 225 The anti-patronage men 
and the “pro patronage Non-intrusionists split among them- 
selves. i8a8 Syd Smith in Lady Holland Mem (1855) I. 
217 A deputation of “pro-Popeiy papers waited on me 
today to print, but I declined 2829 Whewell in Life 
(1881) 127 He IS supported by the pro^^opery Ministry. 
X897 Daily News 25 Jan 5/7 The “pro-Rhodes feeling in 
Capetown is strong to unreason, X890 Columbus ((3nio) 
Dispatch 29 Aug,, The so-called United Brethren known 
as liberals 01 “pro-secretists 1836 m L. W Spring Kansas 
(1885) 48, I tell you I’m “pro slave X858 N York Tribune 
29 Dec 6/4 The “Pro-Slavers all went home without any 
action 1843 Whittidb Prose Wks 1889 

HI, 106 In the midst of grossest “pro slavery action, they 
are full of anti-slavery sentiment, *836 G. D Brewerton 
Iffar m Kansas 124 ‘The hour and the man* of Free- 
State-ism,or “Pro-Slave w-ism, for we can scarce say which, 
is yet to come ifog J Kocers Anitpopopr vu 11,222 Ona 
sense tells that a “pro-transubstantiation passage is in the 
Bible* 1896 Daily News 3 Apr, 4/7 'Jlie curious anomaly 
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that some of our strongest anti-Turk politicians on the 
Aimeuian question should at the same time be in favour of 
a *pro Tuik policy in Egypt 1899 Ihtd^ 6 Mar. 8/3 The 
*pro-vacanist statisticians. 

Pro- (pw), repr the Gr preposition vp6j 
meaning * before ’ (of time, position, preference, 
priority, etc.), forming in Greek many compounds 
— verbs, substantives, and adjectives. Of the sbs, 
and their derivatives more than 60 were adopted in 
late Latin as technical teims of rhetoiic, philoso- 
phy, natural history, art, and Jewish or Chiistian 
leligion (e.g. ^roblema^ proboscis, pi odromus, pro- 
lepsts, prologHs, propheta {prophettaf prophUtcus, 
prophetizdre), propohs, pivscstnittviy prostyhis, pro- 
tasis') With the revival of learning many more 
Greelc terms were latinized Many of these latin- 
ized forms of both penods have been adopted 
or adapted in the modern languages generally, and 
have subsequently served as models foi the forma- 
tion of new combinations from Gieek (less com- 
monly from Latin) elements, m the nomenclature 
of modern science and philosophy, The older 
and moie important*^ of the English words so 
derived appear in their alphabetical order as Mam 
words. Those m which pi 0 is more obviously a 
prefix to a word itself used in English, or which 
are merely technical terms, follow lieie 

1 . In sense ‘Before in time’* forming («) sbs., 
chiefly scientific terms denominating the earlier, or 
(supposed) primitive type of an animal, plant, 
organ, 01 structure (with denved adjs ) ; {b) adjs. 
meaning ‘ previous to or preceding that which is 
expressed by the second element 

Paro-agonlc (-%p*nik) Path., preceding a 
paroxysm. Fro-a mnion, the primitive ammou 
in the embryonic stage of some animals; hence 
Fxo-amuio*tlo a., peitaining to the pro-amnion 
(( Fro-amphibla (-d^md bia) sb.pl., Zool, the (hypo- 
thetical) primitive or ancestral amphibious animals. 
Fro-angiosperm (-rcnd^i^spSim), BoL, a primi- 
tive or ancestral angiosperm, fiom which the 
existing angiosperms are supposed to have been 
developed; hence Fxo-auglostpe'rmlo a Fxo- 
baptl'smal a , pieceding or prepaiatory to baptism. 
Froohorion (-koo'ri^n), EmbryoU, the vitellme 
membrane or integument of the ovum, which 
develops into the chorion. Fxo-di'aloerue {^nonce- 
wd), an introductory dialogue Frodissoconoh 
(-drsflkpgk), Zool, [Gr. dia’<r 6 -s double + CoNon], a 
name suggested for the early shell of the oyster. 
Fro-ethulo (-ejmik) a,, Philol. [see Ethnic], 
anterior to the division of the primitive Aryans 
into separate nations or peoples, or of any people 
or race into separate tribes. Frogfuuetange 
(-gee m2t2end5), -gaineta'ngluiii, Biol,, ‘an im- 
mature or resting gametangium* {Cent, Dict.\ 
Froganold (-geemoid), TchtnyoL, a. of or belong- 
ing to the piimitive (fossil) ganuid fishes; fA a 
primitive ganoid. Froganosaur (-g£e‘ntfsgi), 
Balmont, [Gr -ydm brightness + irafipos lizard], 
a member of the order Proganosaurta of extinct 
reptiles , adj, belonging to this order, Frogy ’111x10- 
Bperxxi, Bot,, a primitive or ancestral gymnosperm, 
fiom which the existing gymnosperms are supposed 
to have been developed; hence Frogymno- 
spe’rmlo a, Froko’smlal a,, nonce-wd, [Gr 
KoapLOi world; see Cosmos], existing before the 
cosmos or universe. Proma’mmal, Zool., one 
of the ^hypothetical) Piomammalia or primitive 
mammals; so Fromamma’liaa a, Frome'xi- 
stem, Bot,, piimary meristem, protomenstem. 
Fxonymph (pr^tt’nimf), Entom, [see Nymph 3], 
a stage in the development of some dipterous 
insects, intervening between the larval and pupal 
stages (cf, propupa below) ; hence Froay mphal 
a, j| Fro-oBStrum (-I'str^m, -e’s-), Zool,, the 
period immediately preceding that of the oestrum 
or sexual excitement in animals ; so Fro-os'strous 
a., preceding the oestrum ; belonging lo the pro- 
mstrum. Frope*ptone (see quot. 1895). ||Fro- 
pexistoma (-pSrl st< 5 xna), Froperistome (-pe*n- 
staam), Embryol [cf. Pbbistomb], the lip of the 
primitive mouth of a gastrula; hence Froperi- 
Bto’xnal a. I| FrophyUon, Bot, (pi -phyllaV 
[ar.^iiAXoi/leaf]- see quot. |1 Fropupa (-pi«’pa), 
Entom,, a stage in the development of some 
insects, as the cochxneal-insect, intervening between 
the larval and pupal stages (cf pronymph above) 
Fvorenal (-rf nal) a, Embryol, [see Renal], be- 
longing to the primitive kidney or segmental body 
(jFvosoolei: Gskifa’leks), Zool,, pi. proaoolloea 
(-sk^u’lisfz) [Gr. worm], the first embryonic 

stage of a cestode or tape-worm, from which the 
dcolex is developed by budding; hence Fro- 


sooleoiue (-sko^u’li'soin) a, pertaining to a pro- 
scolex II Pxospora’xigixLiii, Bot, (pi. -la) = pro- 
zoosporange, Frotrypsin (-trrpsin), Pkys, Cliem, , 
a substance formed in the pancreas, and afterwaids 
converted into trypsin; also called irypstnogen, 
Frozoospoxange (-2^0 i?|Sporse*ndg), Bot,, a stage 
in the development of certain fungi, which pro- 
duces a Ihin-walled process into which the pro- 
toplasm passes and divides into zoospores 
1876 tr IVagne'ds Gm Pailwl 621 The termination is 
douotful, and transition into the ^pro-agonic stage not rare. 
X890 Billings Med Diet , ^Pro-anmwn, term applied by 
van Beneden and Julia to an area around the head of the 
very young embryo m which there is no mesoderm, the 
ectoderm and endoderm being in direct contact, and which 
IS soon obliterated by the ingrowth of mesoderm. 1889 
Q Jml Micf osc Sc Dec 290 Long after the true amnion 
has been quite completed the head gradually emerges from 
this *pro-amniotic pit 1901 Nature 1.1 Mar 462/2 Con- 
uected through a series of hypothetical *Pioamphibia or 
Piotecrapoda with equally hypothetical Selachian-like 
animals 1886 Ibtd 25 Feb 389/1 The ancestral *^pro- 
angiospeims' are supposed to have home leaves such as are 
found diminished or masked in so many of their existing 
descendants Ibid 389/2 Such was the nature of plants in 
their ‘ *pro-angiospeimic ’ stage. 1840 G S. Faber Christ's 
Disc Capeiiiawn viii 230 fwte, Cyril has devoted to his 
painful ^piobaptismal instruction no fewer than eighteen 
Lectuies *879 tr, Haeckels Bvol. Man II. xix. 157 This 
^piochonon very soon disappears, and is replaced by the 
permanent outer egg menibrane, the chorion. 1884 
Athenmnn 22 July 41/1 In the ^pro dialogue to the* Isle of 
Gulls * one of the characters says, ‘ 1 cannot see it out * 
1888 Jackson in Proc Boston Soc, Nat, Hist XXIII 543 
In tlie oyster . this shell 1$ not single butdouble-valved, and 
..as It precedes the dissoconch or true shell, 1 suggest the 
name *^prodissoconch, or early double shell, 1864 Max 
MiIller.S'c Ser. iLviii (1868) 383 Deriving both from 

a common Aiyan or *pro-ethniL source. 1887 It S. Conway 
Vmiei*s Law tu Italy § 5 Medial s between vowels 
became voiced {?) m pio ethnic Italia 1889 Nicholson 8c 
Lypekkcr Palmont II xlix 059 *Proganoiu Senes Ibid 
96s The last group of the Proganoids 1900 Osborn in 
Avier, Nairn aiist Oct. 797 More probable than that the 
avian phylum should have originated quite independently 
from a quadiupedal *^proganosaur x886 Nature 25 Feb 
389/2 In the lemote past, the cambium layer may have 
existed in an irregular or fugitive manner in the 'pro- 
angio^ermic as it did in the“ ^^pio-gymnospennic ’ stem 
185s Bailfy Mystic (ed. 2) 36 Where the ^‘pro-kosnual 
foi ins of thought abide x88g Proc, Zool, Soc, 262 If not 
the ‘ * Promammal ’ of Haeckel, it may perhaps have been 
a near relative of some such transitional foim. 1876 tr 
Haeckels Hist Creai, xxl II. 235 The unknown, extinct 
Primary Mammalb, or ^Fromammalia probably possessed 
a very highly developed jaw 189B tr. Strasburxer's Bot, 1, 
go The tissues are distinguished as piimary and secondary, 
according as they are derived fiom the *promeristem or 
secondary meristem. 1B95 D Sharp in Camb Nat, Hist 
V 164 Tne process of forming the various organs goes on 
in the *pronymph, till the ^ nymph’ has completed its 
development Ibid, The ^pronymphal state may be 
looked upon as being to a great extent a return of the 
animal to the condition of an egg, 1900 W. Heape in 
Q yrnl Microse. Sc, Nov, 6 *Pro'(estnmi or the *Pro. 
astrous Penod I have adopted to describe the first phases 
of generative activity in the female mammal at the beginning 
of a sexual season, 1901 Bni. Med, Jml No 2097. 593 
There is the * pro-oestrum ' (‘ the coming in season *) , charac* 
tensed by a pro-oestrous discharge most usually of mucus 
1895 Syd, Soc Zest ,*Probeptone, also termed Hemialbu- 
tnose, one of the intermediate products formed during the 
conversion of albumins into peptones in gastric digestion 
1807 AUbutts Syst Med III. 292 ITie action of the gastric 
juice upon the albuminous constituents of the food is indi. 
cated by the presence of syntonin, propeptone and peptone 
1879 tr. Haeckels Bvol, Man I. viii. 220 At the giickened 
edges of the gastrula, the primitive mouth-edge t^prop^- 
stovia), the endoderm, and the exoderm pass into each other 
1898 tr. Strashurffels Bot 462 The leaves borne on the 
stalks of the fiowers are designated Bracteoles or *Proph\ 11 a 
ti^^Syd Soc that stage m insect dewlop- 

ment immediately preceding th&pupa, 1898 Packard T ext- 
hk Bntomol, in 627 It passes into what Riley toms the 

K upa, m which the wmg-pads are present. x888 Huxley 
IRTIN Btem Biol idpThe^pro-renal (segmental) duct , 
a conspicuous thick-walled tube seen, on either side, lying 
within the somatic mesoblast 1895 Syd Soc Lex ,*Pro- 
scotecine, belonging to a Proscolex, 1870 Rolleston^ ntvi 
Life 250 Embryo or *proscolex of an ordinary Taenia, 
armed, with six spines. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Life 233 That the proscolex may develope m an alimentary 
canal is proved by P. J. Van Beneden’s discovery of pro- 
bcolices with scoliceb m all stages of growth in the intestme 
of the Lump fish 1887 tr De Barfs Fungi 163 When it 
\Polypkagm Bugtend] has reached a certain size, it 
shows itself m many specimens to be a sporangium, or, if 
the term is preferred, a *prospojangium Ibid Explan. 
Terms 498 Prosporaeigium, in Chymdieae * vesicular cell 
the protoplasm of which passes into an outgrowth of itself, 
the sporangium, and becomes divided into swarm-spores. 
1900 Lancet 27 Oct 11B7/1 The pancreatic zymogen, 

trypsinogen or*protrypsin. . j 

2. Of local position: forming sbs. and adjB, 
chiefly anatomical and zoological terms (often 
correlated with words in Meta- and Muso-) ; («) in 
adjectival relation to the second element, denoting 
either ‘ an anterior or front (thing of the kind) 
or ‘an anterior or front part (of the thing) * ; (^) m 
prepositional relation to the second^ element » 
‘lymg before or in front of (the thing) 

Pxo-at^, Zool, [Atlas j^^z] (see qnots.) 

II Frooexebmnii (-se rfbn&m), Anat,, the fiont 
part of the cerebrum or brain ; the fore-brain, pros- 
encephalon; hence Frooepebral a. Froone- 


mlal (-knf mial) a , Anat, [Gr. Hvinnr] leg, tibia], 
situated in front of the tibia || Fro-epimeron 
(-epimls’r^n), Entom,, the epimeron of the pro- 
thorax of an insect, the second scleiite of either 
propleuron ; hence Fxo-epime'xal a, || Fxo- 
episte’xnnm, Entom,, the epistemnm of the pro- 
thorax, the antenor sclente of either propleuron; 
hence Pxo-episte xnal a, || Fro-o*steon, Onnili, 
[Gr horkov bone], an ossification in each anterior 
lateral process of the sternum in certain birds. 
II Pxopaxa’ptexoxi, Entom,, the parapteron of the 
piothorax; hence Fxopaxa'pteral a |1 Pxo- 
ple’zus (also anglicized Pro’plex), AnaU, {d) 
Wilder's term for the choroid plexus of either of 
the lateral ventncles of the brain ; (^ ) ‘ the analogue 
in the Vertebiata generally of the brachial plexus 
in man * {Syd, Soc, Lex,\ || Fro-postscutellani, 
II Fxo-pxsescu’tmn, Entom , the postscutellum and 
prsescutum (respectively) of the prothoiax of an 
insect ; hence Fro-poztscute'Uar, Fxo-pxss- 
Bcu’tal adjs || Fropygidium (-poidgi dmm), 
Entom,, the segment immediately in front of 
the pygidmm in certain beetles. ||Froscapulft 
(-skse pi^la), Ickth,, the outer bone of the scapular 
arch, usually passing forwards and aiticuktmg with 
its fellow of opposite side, and supporting the 
cartilage or bone which beais the pectoral fin; 
hence Frosca*piilar a, || Fxosoutellum (-skii^- 
tel&m), (I Proscutizm (skiutprci), Entom, the 
scutellum and scutum (respectively) of the pro- 
thorax; hence Pxoseute Uar, Pxosou'tal adjs 
II Fxozygapo physls » Pbezioapofhysis. 

x886 Gunther m Bncycl, Brit XX 447/2 The first two 
vertebree are difieientiated as axis and atlas, and in front 
of the latter there maybe [iu Reptiles] a ludiment of another 
veitehta, which has been distinguished as the ^^pioatlas, 
1889 Nicholson & Lvdekker Paleeont, II. xlv 897 It has 
been suggested that certain bony splints overlying the arch 
of the atlas in Crocodiles represent a vertebra intercalated 
between the latter and the cranium, for which the name 
pi oailas has been proposed It is, however, by no means 
proved that these splints do not belong to the atlas vertebra 
iig$Syd Soc Lex , ^Procerehralt belonging to the Procere^ 
brum X890 Billings Med, JDici , *Procerehrum^ Prosence- 
phalon x8s4 Owen hkel ^ Teeth (1855) 64 The proximal 
end of the tibia . * two ridges are extended from its upper and 
anterior surface the strongest of these is the ‘ ^procnemial ’ 
ridge 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex ^ #Proepimeial, *Proepimeron, 
'’‘Proepihteinal, *Proepisternuin x868 W K Parker 
Shonfdei 'Girdle Vo teor (Ray Soc ) 144 In the genus Bhea 

there is, on each side, an osseous centre in front of the 
first nb’ It ossifies the costal processj and, projecting 
forwaids as a wing in front of the sternal ribs, may be called 
the ‘ *pro osteon 1896 NEvrroN Diet. Biras gio Thus in 
jkkea, Galhnee, Tunitx, Lestns and the Passerts, each 
anterior lateral process has its pro osteon , but in many 
other forms.. these pi ocesses possess no special centre of 
ossification. 1881 wilder & Gage Anat, Techn, 485 
^Proplexus, 1899 D Sharp in Comb, Nat, Hist, VI 187 
A similar plate anterior to the pygidmm is called *pro- 
pygidium 1833 F. Walkfr m Bntomol Mag I. ai The 
semitxyaline spots on the ^’pKKCutellum are much larger in 
this species 1872 Mivart Btem Anat 46 But in some 
Chameleons, a prominence is developed from each *pro- 
zygapophysis, which may be a metapophysis. 

Froa Cprd'u a), II prahn (pra’tO* Forms 6-7 
porao, paroe, 7 paro, 7-8 paroo; 7-9 prau, 
praw, (7 prawe) ; 7-9 prow, (7 provoe, proe) ; 
9 praoe, 8- proa, (9 proah); 9 praliu. [ad. 


Malay p{d)rd(h)n a boat, a rowing or sailing 
vessel; in Vg, parao, Du. prauw, F, prao, pro 
The forms prow and piva are assimilated to the 
Eng. Pbow (jd. 2 ) and itsPg. equivalent 
A Malay boat propelled by sails or by oars; 
spec, a sailing boat of a particular type used in the 
Malay Archipelago. 

It IS about thirty feet long, has both stem and stern sharp, 
adapting it to sail equally well m either direction ; one side 
IS curved as in other vessels, the other 15 flat and straight 
and acts as a lee-^ard , to steady the boat a small canoe 
or the like is rigged parallel to it in the manner of an out- 
iigget (see Outrigger 2), , , . ^ r j 

1582 N Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Cong, B Im, t, 
XXV. 62 b, 1 he next day there came in two little Paraos, to 
the number of twelue men i 599 Hakluyt Voy II 1. 258 
We left our boats or Paioes. 1606 Middleton Kov C uj b, 
An howre after .came a praweora canow fiom Bantam 
1623 St Papers, Col x88 Others violently kept their men 
fi om entering Limco’s prau x6iS Purchas Pilots I nr 
X § 1.239 The King sent a small Prow. 1633 « Cocas tr, 
Pinto's Trav, 11 35 She imbarqued heiself in sixteen, 
fishermens Paroos. 1698 Fryer jE India fj^P 20 They 


little Praw’s, or small Boats, on Board the men ot war. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy, round World 437 We »w several 
flying prows, hut none came near us 174^ P. Thomas 
Jrnl, Ansods Voy. 150 The Pinnace, brought with hei an 
Indian Paroo, which you may see very well d«cnbed by 
Capt. Cooke. 17B3 Franklin Lett Wks 1840 VI. 477 Wo 
have no sailing boats equal to the flying proas of the &uth 
Seas X83X Trelawnly Adv, Younger Son I. aao They 
are called by Europeans, owing to the wondeiful rapidity 
with which they sail, flying prows. x8ro W. Stanton m 
Merc, Masine Mag, (186^ Yll roy Prahus frequently 
anchor here, 1883 R, A P^ocrciKmCmiemp, Rea Oct 57X 
At Biraa every proa and boat was foiced from its anchorage 
and flung on the coast. 
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atirih and Coml^ zfioQBAMnpR II i. iii The Dutch | 
.do often buy Proe bottoms for a small matter of the | 
Malagans, and convert them into Sloops. 1904 World ] 
Apr. 2^1 Six lusty proa-men paddled her along 

t Proacily procne, 06 s. proscher 

(Britton).] Aphetic form of Approach v. 

[xapa Bkittow iir xxiv | 2 Sanvement gardez qe nul ne 
les prosche jekes autaunt qe il eynt respoundu ] i4» L\dg 
Dt GuiL Pilgr* 18761 3 *ne thow be hudy and bolde For to 
procheto hir presence. C1470 Henry Wallaces 987 The 
day wasdownc, and prochand wcs the n\cht 1563 Sack- 
V iLLE Mtrr Alag^ Induct 1, The wrathful winter prochinge 
on a pact x6oo Fairfax Tasso \ i xxxix, To make then 
forces greater, proaching niie. 

fProadju tor. Obs. rare^°, ff. Pro-I + L. 
(idjutor helper, aider ] (See qnot.) 

1623 CocKERAM II, A chiefe Author, oadmtor ^ 

11 Froae'resis, -airesis. [a. Gr, vpoatptms 

a choosing one thing before another, f. sspoaxpetaBai 
to choose before.] A deliberate choice, a resolution. 
1644 Milton £duc. Wks. 1851 lY. 387 That act of reason 
which in Ethics is called Proairesis 
Pro-agonio i see Pro- 2 1. 

JProagiie, Proai:, obs. if. Prog r 5 . 2 , Proke. 
Froai (prdh al), a PhysioL [f. Gr. irpd before 
+ -AL.] Having a forward direction or motion 
said ot the lower jaw m mastication. 

x888 Cope in Amer. NaU Jan 7 noie^ The propalinal 
tnasticatioa is to be distinguished into the proal, from behind 
forwards,.. and the palinal, from before backwards. 

fPpo'alizer. Obs. rare^K [f *proalzse (ad. 
Gr Trpoakt(-€tv to collect before) + -er 1 ] An 
empinc, a herb doctor. 

XS77 B. Gooce Hneshaelis Husl. rv (1586) igt Cardus 
ScnedutuSi or blessed lliistl^ which the Emptnckes, or 
common Proalisers, doe commend for sundrie Yertues. 

Pro-amnion to -ampMbxa : see Pro- 2 i. 
Fro-anaplioral (prdJiianse foral), a [f. Pro- 2 
+ Gr, iva<popd offenng + -al.] Applied to that 
part of the Euchanstic service (esp. in the Greek 
nte) which precedes the mzaphora or more solemn 
part (the consecration, great oblation, communion) 
x8^ Nsale East. ch. 1 iii l § 8.3x9 In every Liturgical 
family there is one Liturgy, (or at most two,) which supplies 
the former or proanaphmal portion to all the others. x866 
Blunt Aitnoi B 6 . C, F. 148^ 1878 C, E Hammond Ant 
Ltiftmes p xxxi, Another division of the service is into the 
Anaphora and the Pro-oiuiphoral part 
Pvo and con. Forms: 5-7 pro et contra, 
pro and contra, 7 pro et oon, 6- pro and con. 
[Abbrcviatiou of h.pfO et contra for and against. 
The and instead of et probably originated as an 
English readmg of the character & ] 

A. adv phr. For and against ; in favour and in 
opposition ; on both sides So pro or con 

Lydo, De Gml Ptl^, 5663 , 1 tauhte folkys to argue 
Fro & contra, yong & olde 1480 Caxtok Chron hng 
ccliii, Wherof aroose a grete Altercacion pro and contra. 
157a R. H, tr. Lavaierud Gkosies 'lo Rdr (1596) Aij, The 
matter throughly handled Pro and Con, 1577 Dpe Gtn ij* 
Rare Mem 10 Much may be here sayd, Pro^ et Contra^ 
J^KSON Creed vni iii § 6, I will not determine^; a 
isccoity that [etc.] 17x0 Addison Toiler Ko 224 p 3 The 
whole Argument pro and con in the Case of the Morning- 
Gowns 18x9 Byron Let, to Munay 25 Jan , The rest . 
has never yet affected any human production *pro or con *. 
x8fo Reads Hard Cash xxxvii, 1 have no objection to 
collect the evidence pro and con. 

b. attrib. or as adj, 

17x5 M Davies Athen, Snt, I. Pief 25 Several Pio and 
Ccm-Pamphlet& 

B sb phr, (now always, in pi jpros and cons ) 
Reasons for and against ; reasonings, arguments, 
statements, or votes on both sides of a question. (In 
quot. 1809, favourable and adverse fortunes) 

[c X400, X50Q see Pro B 1 ] 1589 R. Harvey PI Perc 20 
Such a quoile about pro and con^ such vrging Of Ergoes 
*S 9 * Traub.RawuK, yohn i. 405 Why stand 1 to expostu- 
late the^ cnmc With Pro central 1640 Broate AnUJ 
III IV, The pro's and contras in the windings, workings And 
carriage of the cause. 1704 Swift T TVw 1, § 24 A Quill 
worn to the Pith in the Service of the State, in Pro*s and 
Ce*de upon Popish Plots. *7x3 Humble Plead, for Gd, 
OH Way 259 Seeing the pros and cons did run equal so 
that the determination depended on the moderator’s casting 
vote 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias vii, vu P 14 A true nairative 
of all my pros and cons, my ins and outs, since that 
separation of ours x88o Huxley in Life (1900) II iu 21, 

I justified m stating all the pros and cons of the case, 

C, as vb. To weigh tne arguments for and 
against ; to debate both sides of a question. 

Congreve Double-Dealer Ded., When a man in 
soluMuy reasons with himself, and pro's and con's, and 
weighs his designs, we ought not to imagine that this 
man eithw talks to us or to himself 176a Sterne Tr, 
Shandy VI xvi, My father’s resolution of putting me into 
breedies had been^ru’rf and con'd, and judicimly talked 
over betwixt him and my mother about a month before 
rfi8 Keats Lett Wks. 18^ III 158 The t<^ic was the 
Duke of Wellington— very amusingly pro-and-con'd xBss 

bouTHEY Doc/or cv. III. 324 He was no shillishallier, nor 
ewr wasted a precious minute m pro and conning 
Proane, Proaness, obs. ff Prone a , Prone- 
NEsa. Pro-angiosperm, -atlas : see Pro- 2 1, 2 , 
Pro aris et foois see Pro 1. 

Proase, obs, form of Prose. 

Froat (pr^“t), 2f. dial. Also prote. [Origin 
obscuie . cf. PoTE V. and Prod v,] To poke. 
Hence Proter dial, a poker. 


1654 Fuller Comm Ruth (1868) 141 Like sullen chickens 
. proating under an old uood-pile /xi8*3 ^orby l^oc 
B, Angha, Proter, a poker x888 Sheffield Gloss, Prote, 
to poke. 

tProau'otor. Ohs, [a L.,proaticior 

remote ancestor, founder : see Pro -1 2 ] 

1623 CocxFRAM, Proancior, the chiefe author, 
llFroatllioilCpwig Archteol, [a^Gi.srpoah- 
htov a \estibiile, f. vpS, Pro- 2 -1- alRfj a court, with 
dim. ending -101/.] A portico or colonnade outside 
a chnrch or temple, opening into the narthex 
1842 Brande Did, 6 a etc , Proaulton, in Architecture, 
the same as vestibule. 1830 Nealf East, Ch I 11 11. § 48. 
215 The Proartlton, or porch, is , sometimes a lean-to against 
the west end of the. narthex. x8^ Tozer Highl, Turk^ 

I , 78 The proaulion, or porch, a comdor supported on the 
outside 1 ^ light pillars Jhd., Pasiung onwards fiom the 
Proaulion, we enter the narthex. 

Prob, dial, variant of PROBE v, 
Frobabiliorism (prf?babili6riz*m). [f. as 
next + -ISM ] The doctrine of the probabilioiists ; 
according to which, m opposition to probabiHsm, 
it is claimed that that side on which the evidence 
preponderates is more probably right and theie- 
foie ought to be followed. 

1845 Gladstone Glean (1879) VII 192 Prohahihsm is by 
no means the universal or compulsory doctrine of the 
Roman theologians It is confronted by a system called 
r^obabiliorism which teaches that, when m doubt among 
several alternatives of conduct, we are bound to choose that 
which has the greatest hkelihood of bemg right 1882-3 
Schaffis Encyd Rehg Kno7vl, IH* 1931 Probabihorism 
demands that the more probable opinion shall always be 
chosen. 1885 Catholic Diet, s.v. Moral Theology, 
^obabiliorist (prpbabi Iiorist). [=* F pro^ 
habihonste, mod lu,probdbilidrisia, f. 'L,prohdbthor 
more probable, compar. of probdbihs see -IST.J 
One who holds the doctrine of probabihorism. 

X727-4Z Chambers Cycl s v P^obabilists, Those who 
oppose this doctrine [of the Probabilists], and assert, that 
we are obliged, on pain of sinning, always to take the moie 
probable side, are called probabihorists The^ Jansen ists, 
and particularly the Port-royalists, are tSrobabilionsts 1768 

J, Baretti Acc Mann, 4 Oust Italy II, 49 The vain 
disputes between the Probabilists and the Probabihorists, 
have long divided our fnars into nearly equal parties 1885 
Catholic Diet, 602/2 The Probabihorists put no restraint 
on liberty, where a man was convinced on solid grounds 
that the balance of evidence was decidedly in favour of his 
liberty. 

Frobal}ilism (pr^'babiliz’m), [ = F. proha^ 
hihsmt, i, as next . see -ISM ] 

1. R C. Casuist} y. The doctnne, orig. pro- 
pounded by Molina, a Spanish Domimcan, in the 
16th century, that in matters of conscience on which 
there IS some disagreement among authoiities, it 
is lawful to follow any course in support of which 
the authonty of a recognized doctor of the Church 
can be cited. 

1842 in Brande Diet, Set , etc 1844 W G, Ward Ideal 
Chr Ch (ed. 2) 326 The very interesting controversies of 
the hist and previous centuries on probabiltsm 1845 [see 
ProbabiliorismJ 1872 Jervis Galhcan Ch II v 164 The 
doctnne of Probabilism . populaily identified with the Jesuits, 
did not strictly speaking, originate with this body. z886 
SiDGWiCK Hist. Ethics 111. isi 

2. Philos, The tlieoiy that there is no absolutely 
certain knowledge, but that there may be grounds 
of belief sufficient for practical life. 

xgoa Baldwin Z>r^r^ Philos II. 344 The term probabilism is 
also used to describe the theory which mediates between a 
sceptical view regarding knowledge, and the needs of 
practical life 

Frobabilist {prg babihst). Also yprobablist. 
^ , probabihste (17th c.), ad. mod.L, proha- 
bihsUa^ f, L. probdbtl-ts Probable see -ist.] 

1. One who holds the casuistic doctrme of pro- 
babilism. 

1637 J Sergeant Schsm DispacKi 93 Then indeed I shall 
not refuse to rank them [men who call us Papists] in 
Dr H’s Predicament of Probabhsts. 1727-41 Chambers 
CycL, Probabilists, a sect^ or division, amonig; the Romanists, 
holding, that a man is not always obliged to take the 
more probable side, but may take the less probable, if it be 
but barely probable x 2 &z-^Schaffis Encycl Rehg Knowl, 
III. 1931 In 1665 Alexander VII felt compelled to disavow 
a number of the propositions of the Probabilists. 

2 Philos, One who holds the philosophical theory 
of probabilism, 

x^^7 Webster. Probahltsi 1. A term applied to those 
who maintain that certainty is impossible, and that pioba- 
bility alone is to govern our faith and actions 
Hence Prohabili stio a [see -iSTic], pertaining 
to probabilists or piobabilism, 

18^ Chambers's E^icycl VI. 131/1 In that [R C ] chuich 
his [Liguon’s] moral theology, a modification of the so- 
calied ‘ pi obabihstic system’ of the age immediately before 
hi*> own, IS largely used in the direction of consciences. 

Frobability (prpbabrliti) [ad ¥,probabthtd 
(i4tli c in Littrd), ad. U prohdbilitiitm, prohd- 
Inl-u Probable ; see -ity ] 

1. The quahty or fact of being probable ; the 
appearance of truth, or likelihood of being realized, 
which any statement or event bears m the light of 
present evidence ; likelihood ' 

, T. WicsoN Lo^he (1580) 30 b, In gatheryng of con- 1 

lectures that are dottbtfqU, when probabiUtie onely and no | 


1 assured knowledge, boulteth out the truthe of a matter 
1623 J Meade m Ellis Orig Lett, Ser i III 150 Other 
reports there are, but without any probability of tiuth, 
and therefore I will not mention them. 1736 Butler Anal 
Introd 3 Probability is the very Guide of Life 1823 
J. Gillies tr Aristotle's Rhet it. xxiii 348 Tiuth and 
probability are the causes of assent 1881 Froude Shot t 
Stud, (1883) IV ir lu 107 The soundest arguments .went 
no farther than to establish a probability, 

b In, by probability probably; considering 
what IS probable. (Now always with alii) 
a 160a W Pfrkins Cases Consc (1619) 140 In probabilitie 
they could not bee either many 01 gieat. 16x3 W Lawson 
Country Housew Card (1626)23 ’The coinpasse and roomtb 
that each tree by probabihtie will take and fill. 16x7 
Moryson lim 11 02 The Lord Deputies going into the 
field, in all piob'ibility could not be for some two moneths 
after, lMTTEk.u, Bf lef Rel (1857) IV 20a Otherwise 
in probability they had fallen into the hands of the French 
x88o Haughton Phys, Geo^ 11 50 These cliffs coi respond- 
ing in all probabihty to ancient lines of faults 

2. An instance of the fact or condition described 
in i; a probable event, circumstance, belief, etc.; 
something which, judged by present evidence, is 
likely to be true, to exist, or lo happen, 

1376 Fleming Panopl Epist 375 Hee begiuneth with 
the mfancie of Alexander which mimstred manifest and 
manifold probabilities of things which came afterwards to 
.asse. x6ao T, Granger Div Logike Bo Many proba- 
ilities concuinng preuaile much. 1769 yumns Lett xvi 
(1820) 71 Arguments, have been drawn from inferences and 
probabilities 1836 Froude Hist Eng I. ii. 152 Wolsey’s 
retui n to power was discussed openly as a probability, z866 
Geo. Eliot P Holt xl, Yon must not strain probabilities in 
tliat way 

b. pi. Probabilities of the weather, weather 
forecasts. U, S. 

Old Probalilities,a humorous name for the chief signal- 
officer of the U S. Signal Service Bureau 
1873 O W. Holmes Old Vol. Life, Ciime d* Automatism 
(i8gz) 327 No priest or soothsayer that ever lived could hold 
his own against Old Probabilities. 1886 Pop Set Monthly 
Aug. 546 The official publications embrace the 'probabili- 
ties and the so called ^weather-maps ’ 

3. Math, As a measurable quantity : The amount 
of antecedent likelihood of a particular event as 
measured by the relative frequency of occurrence of 
events of the same kind in the whole course of ex- 
perience ; estimated by the ratio of the number of 
successful cases to the whole number of possible 
cases. 

1718 De Moivre (/xf/iff) The Doctxine of C^iances* or, 
a Method of Calculating the Probability of Events in 
Play. 1788 Rees Chambers'^ Cycl , ProhabiHiy of an event, 
in the Doctrine of Chances, is greater or less according to 
the number of chances by which it may happen, compared 
with the whole number of chances by which it may either 
happen or faiL 1838 De Morgan Ess Prohah, Pref, At 
tlie end of the seventeenth century, the theory of proba- 
bilities was contained in a few isolated problems, which had 
been solved by Pascal, Huyghens, James Bernoulli, and 
others. 1884 tr, Lotse’s Logic ii ix 369 For each draw the 
probability of a white ball being drawn would s so 
that the piohability of two whites being drawn in succes- 
sion would ^Yso V80=*®/ooo 189BH Goodwin in 
Rev,]tn 60 To speeuc of a certain possible event as having 
a probability of three to one. .is to use language in a strictly 
defined sense 

Frolsabilize (prp’babibiz), v, [f. L prohdhiHs 
Probable + -ize.] irons. To render probable or 
likely. 

z8o2-z2 Bentham Ration ^udic Exnd, (1827) HI 13 By 
means of it the fact is probabtlized * rendered, in a gi eater 
or less degree, probable, a 183a — Deontol iv (1B34) II. 
2x0 The considerations which tend to piobabtltre success 
1846 S R Maitland -ffxf Refortn Eng (1849)314 That he 
may take his turn at probableizing [the story], and pass it on. 
l^obable (prp*bab’l), a. (sb ) [a. F. probable 

(14th c, in Littre), or ad. L. prohdhtl-ts that may 
be pioved, probable, ci edible, f pf'ob-dre to try, test, 
approve, make good: f. pt'ob-usgood : see -able,] 
1 Capable of being proved; demonstrable, prov- 
able Now^^fl;^. 

1483 Surtees Misc (1888) 43 Which duly examined by 
hym and no thing probable object ayenst the same, the, . 
Mane . decieed and finally determyn^ [etc ] ^1348 Hat l 
Chon , Hen VII 33 It is probable by an muincible reason 
and an argument infallible. 1659 Milton Civ Ptnver Wks, 
1831 V 312 No man m religion is properly a heretic, but 
he who mcdntains traditions or opinions not probable by 
scnptuie X678 Sir G Mackenzie Cmn Laws Scot 11. 
xuL § 2 (1699) 209 Executions by a Barrons Officer are valid, 
though not given m Writ, and that the same are probable 
by Witnesses. 1863 Grote Plato 1 xix 536 Neither proved 
nor probable. 

1 2. Such as to approve or commend itself to the 
mind; worthy of acceptance or belief; rarely in 
bad sense, plausible, specious, colourable. (Now 
merged in the modem sense 3,) 

1387 Trevisa^*^(P« (Rolls) I 339 Itismoie probable and 
moie skilful [s= reasonable], }>at fis lond wasfromhe bygj’n- 
n^ge alwey wij> oute suebe wormes. 1467-8 Rolls ofParlt, 
V 622/2 As It appereth by probabill persuacions of Philo- 
sofers 1338 SiARKEY England 1. iv. 139, 1 can not wel tel 
wbat I schal say, your resonys are so probabyl 1393 Shaks 

2 Hen VI, m, u 178 It cannot be but he was murdred 
heere, The least of all these signes were probable 1639 S, 
Du Verger tr, Cantus* Admir, Events 129 One of his most 
probable excuses was to frame some journeyes out of towne. 
a X713 Burnet Own lime (1823) 1 , 11 401 Hb schemes were 
piobable. 1780 Jefferson Corr, Wks. 1850 1 , 280 He assigns 
the most probable reasons for that opinion 187* Jervis 
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FBOBABLEXTESS. 

Getlltcctn CJi^ II v. i6g It was pToclaimed that an opinion 
was probable, and might therefore be safely followed in 
piactice, which had the sanction of any single theologian of 
established leputation 

t b Of a person : Worthy of approval, reliable. 
XS97 Beakd rheatre Gods Judgeuu (1612) 213 There is 
not one example here mentioned, but it hath a credible or 
probable Author for the auoucher of it 1682 G Topiiam 
Romds Trad, 223 If this be but the single opinion of a 
probable Doctor, we may have the same asserted by an 
Infialhble one 

8. Having an appearance of tmth ; that may in 
view of present evidence be leasonably expected 
to happen, or to piove true; likely, 
x6o6 SiiAKS. if Cl* V li 356 Most piobable That 
so she dyed. 1620 T. GRANcrR Dnu Lo^ke 142 The 
birds neither sow, reape, &c, as you doe, Etgo tis lesse 
piobable that they should be fed 1651 Hobbes Leviath 
ii, XXV. 13/I The necessary or piobable consequences of 
the action 1736 WcLSTro WJts (1787) adg This weie a 
piobable opinion, though not waiianled by holy wiit 
1809 Roland Fencing 67 Is it piobable that a man will 
thrust if he expects that he will be parried? 18x4 D 
%TE?Kt^Philos* Hum MmdW ii iv §4 240 In oui antici- 
pations of astronomical phenomena philosophers ai e accus- 
tomed to speak of the event as GwXy prcbahk\ although our 
confidence in its happening is not less complete, than if it 
lested on the basis of mathematical demonstration 2879 
Thomson & Tah Hat PM I r. § 392 The Probable Error 
of an observation is a ntimeiical quantity such that the 
enor of the observation is as likely to exceed as to fall 
shoit of It in magntlude. 1891 E PrACOcic H* Biendon II, 
3x7 This was the more probable solution 
t b. With infinitive as complement : Likely to be 
or to do something. Obs^ 

1653 Gavden Hkrctcp* 1x4 These rusticle and lash undei- 
lakeis are only piobable to shipwreck themselves. i66a 
Stii lingfl. Orig* Seu,r m. iv. § 10 None is conceived so 
jirobable to have fiist peopled Greece, as he whose name 
w.as preserved. .with veiy little alteration, a 1680 Butler 
lUm^ (1750) I, 223 'Tis probable to be the truest test, 

o. Relaling to or indicating probability, 

1935 Butler Anal, Introd. i Probable Evidence is essen- 
tmlly distinguished fiom demonstrative by this, that il 
admits of Degrees. 

d. Likely to be (eiomething specified) 

X890 Boldbewood' Col* Rejortner (xSpt) 215 He 
essayed to make choice of a probable companion, 

+ B. as sh* Something probable; a probable 
event or circumstance , a probability Ohs* 

*647 Tkr, TavlorZx^ Prabh vi §8 117 These probables 
aie tiusTcins to serve eveiy foot. 163* Gaule Magmtrom 
27 What talk ye of some immediate and imminent probables, 
such as even sense may ghesse at ? 1692 South Serm (1697) 
I. Z14 If a thing in it self be doubtfull, let it make for 
interest and it slinll be raised at least into a Probable , and 
if a tiuLh be ceitain, and Ihwnit inteicst, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a Probability, 

t Pro 'bareness. Ohs* [f. prec. + -ness ] 
The quality or fact of being probable ; probability, 
likelihood; plausibility 

^1440 Pkcock Re^r ri 1, 133 If a tieuthe be knowunoonli 
bi Mobabilncs and likellhodc, and not sureli. X56X Daus 
tr BuUinger on Apoc* (1573) 122 b, He seemeth to reason 
probably.. but this probauleneb is of vncleane fleshe, not of 
God. i6go Vind* Dr* Hammonds Addr § 12 4 Norshall 
I.,fear the piobablenesse of his unprov'd gioundlessesup 
position 

Probably (prp'babh), adv* [f, as prec. + -lt 2,] 
In a probable manner or degree , with probability. 

1 , In a way that approves itself to one’s reason 
for acceptance or belief; plausibly ; in a way that 
seems likely to prove true ; with likelihood (though 
not with certainty). Now ra;r. 

*S 3 S SiARKEY Zet* in England (1871) p xxx. You wrote 
so probably that hyt put me in a feaie of daungeiys to 
como, xssx T, Wilson Logtke (1380) Z j b, Logike is an Art 
to reason probablio on both partes, of all matters that be 
putte forthe, so ferre as the natuie of eueiy thing canbeare. 
*S7* J Jones Bailies of Bath Ep Ded 3 The first of 
these bookes probablie pioiieth the discent of Bladud. 
1878 Hobbes Decant viii 100 This your Hypothesis 
.. hy which you have so piobably salved the Problem 
of Giavity. «X774 Goldsm Hist Greece I, 343 With a 
party of tlm ty men only, as Nepos says ; but, as Xenophon 
more probably says, of near seventy. 1823 J Bancoac 
Dam, Amitsem* 28 More than he could probably hope to 
make by any transaction in the Alley 

2 . As a qualification of the whole statement; As 
IS likely; so far as evidence goes, m all proba- 
bility ; most likely. Now the ordmaiy use. 

x6x3 Shcrlbv Trav* Persia zor Now that we baueiudged 
of all, we must resolue..of that which is piobabliest best. 
1647 CLAnrNDON HisU Rei \ § 6 A source, from whence 
those waters of bitterness, have probably flowed. 1692 
O Walker Grh* 4 r Rom* Hist 86 Secesfvta. an Hatchet, 
probabilier a Knife, to kill the Beast. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scot* tn 1773, 331 The present stones were probably substi- 
tute in place of these [sit is probable that the present 
stones were substituted], i860 Maury Phys* Geog* Sea 
(Low) XU, S 531 The River Timis is probably evaporated 
from the upper half of this sea By these winds, x88a Med* 
Temp* Jrm* 1 , 101 Probably both causes operate to account 
for the failure to peiceive the difference. 
tPro’baoy, Ohs, rare^\ [f. L. frobdiio, 
with suffix-substitution: see -aot] ? Probation, 
evidence; ‘affirmative proof’ (editor’s margm in 
loc. cit). 

e X400 Betyn 2593 The lawes of J>e Cete [Falsetown] stont 
in probacy j They vsen noon enquestis, he wrongis for to try. 
i«Fro'‘bal, a. Obs* ncnce-wd [? Alteration of 
PeobabIiB.] Sitcji as approves itself to reason or 
VoL. m 


acceptance; ‘calculated to bias the judgment, 
satisfactory ’ (Schmidt). 

1604 Shaks. Oih II in 344 When this aduise is free I 

? .ue, and honest, Pioball to thinking, and indeed the course 
o win the Moore againe. 

ProbaJity, error foi Probability 
Frobang (prou bseg). Also 7 provaTig(g, 
(provaugo). [The name given by the inventor 
was provang^ of unknown ongin (but cf provet « 
Peivbt 2), subsequently altered, prob. after Probe 
A surgical instrument, consisting of a long 
slender strip of whalebone with a sponge, ball, 
button, or other attachment at the end, for intro- 
ducing into the throat to apply a remedy or 
lemove a foreign body. Also, a larger form of 
this employed in the case of choking cattle. 
x6s7 PIowell m W. 'RMxazey Organon Salntts aviij, To 
Judge Rumsey, upon bis Provan& or rare pectorall Instru- 
ment. Ibid b iv, Touching your Provang, or Whale-bone 
Instrument, .it bath puichased much repute abroad among 
Foireiners x66x B lount G/ 7£r(C>^.(ed 2\Provango^2XimsXx\x- 
meut made of Whalebone, to cleanse the stomack x^x 
WooD^jf/LG.w« II 166 Walter Rumsey .was the first that 
invented the Pi ovangg, or Whalebone instrument to cleanse 
the tbi oat and stomach 1809 B Pkkr Land* Med Did fPro^ 
bang, a flexible piece of whalebone, with spunge fixed to 
the end 1843 R J Graves Syst Clift* Med xxv, 3x1 
An inflamed state of the oesophagus, caused ^ a clumsy 
probang roughly passed 1849 Stephens Farm (fid 2) 
1 296/2 The probang is 5 feet i mch in length, three quarters 
of an mch in diameter, with pewter cup and ball ends 1^ 
diameter 187a O, W. Holmes Poei Break/ ~i xii, (X885) 
63 There wet e. .Probes and Probangs 
Probant (pr^ubant), a* raie* [ad.L probant- 
em, pr. pple, of probdre to prove ; see -ant ] 
Proving, demonstrating. 

igo8 Month Jan 103 The true probant force of inteiloi 
e^erience regarding the existence of God, 

Probaptismal • see Pro- 2 i. 

Probate (pr^u-brt), sb* Also 5-8 -bat. [ad. 
L. probat-dim a thing proved, subst. use of pa. 
pple. neut of probSre to Prove ; see next,] 
fl. The act of proving or fact of being proved ; 
that which proves; proof, demonstration; evi- 
dence, testimony. Obs 

XS34 Coo Corp Chr Plays \\* log Whatt maner a wey 
They haue made probate of this profece i6to Boys Exp 
Doftt Episi* ^ Cosp Wits Ji6ao) 80 Abraham assuredly 
beleeued God befoie, but his ouenng vp of Isaac was a 
greater probate of his faith. 1711 in xaihRef Hist, MSS 
Comm App v 187 There are innumerable proofs of this 
position.. among them our late monarch stands a monu- 
mental piobat. 1842 G. S Faber Prov Lett (1844) I 150 
Here, then, we have another probate of the object of the 
Tract-School 

fb. A putting to the test, experiment. Obs*rare* 
a 1643 J SiiuTE ^tdgem ^ Merty (1645) 9 As I would not 
incourage you upon the long suffering of God, to make a 
piobate, and triaU of his patience 

2 . Law* The official proving of a will; also, 
the officially verified copy of the will together 
with the certificate of its having been proved, 
which are delivered to the executors. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 43, J wil it be wretyn. in the 
rolle that my testement and last wil is in, aftir the probat 
be maad. 2330 TivnKL&Praei Prelates K ij b, The hypo- 
crites., made a reformacyon of mortuaries and probates of 
testamentes. X590 Swinburne Testaments 224 The ludge 
doth therupon .annex his probate and seale to the testa- 
ment, whereby the same is confirmed x66o R Coke 
Power ^ Sniff n8 The Probate of Wills, and letters of 
Administration are determinable by the Civil Law 1768 
Blackstone Comm, III. vii. 96 We find it asserted that 
it IS but of late years that the church hath had the piobate 
of wills, 1846 mCulloch Acc* Brit Empire (1831) H. 
303 The Lordship of Newry, the proprietor of which holds 
bis spiritual court, and giants marriage licenses and pro- 
bates of wills, under the seal of the religious house to which 
the lordship belonged before the Reformation 1872 Beeiorts 
Everybody s Lawyer 472 An executor, upon obtaining pro- 
bate, IS not required to enter into a bond. 

b. aitrib* Probate Act, an English statute 
passed in 1857 (ao & ai Vict. c. 77), by which 
the jurisdiction of matters of probate and admini- 
stration was removed from ecclesiastical and other 
courts and transferred to a new Court of Probate. 
Probate bond, a bond m which an administrator 
other than an executor gives a guarantee that 
he will administer ihe estate in accordance with 
the will or with the law of intestate succession 
Probate court, a court having jurisdiction of pro- 
bate and administration Probate duty, ‘ a tax 
upon the gross value of the personal property of a 
deceased testator* (Wharton Law Lexl) , since 
1804 merged In the estate duty Probate judge, 
a jiidge having jurisdiction in probate and testa- 
mentary causes ; probate judgeship* f Pro- 
bate law, the law of the ecclesiastical probate 
court 

CX400 Beryn 2069 They were grete Senliouns, & vsid 
piobate law, Wber, evir-more atormatyff sbuld preve bis 
owne sawc. 1845 McCulloch Taxaiim ii vi 1 3 (zBss) 
303 The holders of personal property are entitled to 
Squire, either that the probate and legacy duties should be 
aboli^ed, or that they should be extended to real property 
also 1863 W. PmLUPS Speeches vii 134 Probate judg^ 
are the guardians of widows and orphans. 1872 Beeion's 


Mveryhody's Lawyer 473 A non executor is required to 
enter into a probate bond 1898 IV/ufaker's Aim 430/2 
Estate Duty In the case of eveiy person dying after ist 
August, 1894 (prior to which date Piobate, Affidavit, or In- 
ventory Duty IS payable), zgox Ann Rep lucorp Law 
Soc 24 Probate engrossments as well as the piobate piece 
were to be on paper 

t Probate, ppl* a Obs* rare* [ad. L prebdtrus 
tned, proved, pa pple. of probdre to Prove] 
Proved, demonstrated. Also (quot. 1513) of a 
peiaon Having received proof; confirmed 01 
established in a belief; convinced 
c 1300 Joseph Armathy (W. de W ) 2 The veray true and 
probate assercyoDS of hystoryal men touchynge and con* 
ceinynge thantyquytesof Glastenburye. ifixa Bradshaw 
St Werburge 1 1x14 Viilfade, conforted and m the fayth 
probate, Pdl downe to his fete i6ax T Williamson tr 
Goulards Wise Vieillard 84 If daily experience did not 
make it manifest and piobat vnto vs. 

Probate (prou’b^^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L 
probdre to prove , see prec.] 

1 1 trans {proba'ti) To prove Ohs. rare~“^* 

1370 Levins Mantp 39/3B To Piobate, brobare* 

2 . To obtain probate of, to prove (a will). Chiefly 
U* S Hence Pro bating vbl sb, 

1792 Chifman Awer Law Rep* (1871) 52 Cs will has 
never been probated 1837 Dickens PicMw Iv, * Vy not 1 * 
exclaimed Sam,— ‘ 'cos it must be pioved, and probated, and 
swore to, and all manner o' formalities ’ 1889 Prec, H* 
Eng Hist, Geneal Soc 2 Jan so Wills .probated as early 
as 1373. xSpa Blackw Mag* CLI 622 The contests 
over the probating of wills reveal too often the unscrapa- 
lous, hla^heaited mgiatitude of children, 
t jProba tic. a* Obs* rare* [ad. late L, pro^ 
haiu-us (in Vulgate), a Gr npc^ariKSs belonging 
to sheep, f. irpS^arov a sheep. So E, prohattque ] 
Of or pertammg to sheep in probalk piscine, pro^ 
haty: pond, rendering hfprobatica piscina of the 
Vulgate m John v. 2. Also f Fcoba*tioal a* Obs* 
CX430 Lydg. Commend Our Lady 134 Thow misty arke, 
probatik piscyne. 1x38a N T (Rhem.) Jolmv 2 There is 
at Hierusalem vpon Probatica a pond] X636 Blount 
Glossogr, Probatick Pond , a Pondf at Jerusalem, wheie 
those sheep weie washed, that weie by the Law to be sacri- 
ficed x8x8 J Milner End Rehg Conirov* 11 (18x9) 72 
note, The probatical pond was endowed by an Angel with 
a miraculous powei of healing. 

Probation (pwblijan), sb. [ME. probacion, 
a. OF. probacion (i4lh c. in Hatz--Darm ), mod F. 
-atzon, ad. 'L*piobdttdn-enh n, of action f, prob-are 
to prove, lest ] 

1^1 The action or process oftesting or putting 
to the proof; tiial, experiment; investigation, 
examination. Obs. (exc. as in 2) 
ci^iz Hocclevd De Reg Pnne 376 , 1 jsanke it god, non 
mclinacioun Haue I to labour in probacioun Of his hy 
knowleche & his mygbty werkys* e 1440 Gesia Rom, xix. 
66 (Harl MS) What is pe depnesse of the See? .If I were 
a ston, I shuld discende to >e gromide of J^e see, & telle 
you the soth by probacion 13^ Fecknam in Strype Ann* 
Ref* (xyog) I App ix 24 Towchinge the second rule of . 
probation, whether of bothe these religions is the better 
X682 Bunyan Holy Wat xii, Thy lying flatteiies we have 
had and made sufficient probation of 1736 Neal Hut, 
Punt, HI 495 It wa<i published by way of probation, that 
they might learn the sense of the nation X863 Mozley 
Mtrac* viii, zBi We see a broad distinction, arising from 
, the character of the witnesses, the probation of the 
testimony. 

t b. Surg* Examination by or as by means of 
a probe , the use of a probe Ohs* 
i6ia Woodall Sufg Mate Wks. (1653) 17 The Probe 
there is much abuse of this instrument oftentimes by 
making probation (as the phrase is). 1683 Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg* r 1. 3 Probation, made either by hand, Instru- 
ment, or both 

t o Tiial by ordeal. Obs, rare. 
x(^3 I Mather Cases of Consc (1862) 273 The Vulgar 
Probation by casting into the Water practise upon Persons 
accused with other Crimes as well as that of Witchcraft 


Tbid* 274 When they were brought to their vulgar Proha* 
iiOH, [they] sunk down under the Water like other Persons 
a. The examining of students as a test of pro- 
ficiency ; a school or college examination. Now 
only in U. S. 

1706 Philues, Probation, the Tryal of a Student, who is 
about to take his Degrees in an University tfBB Enttck 
London IV 157 There is an order appointed for the proba- 
tion of the semool 1893 Funk's Stand Diet, Probation* 

. Specifically . (z) In universities, examination of a student 
for degrees. 

2 The testing or trial of a persons conduct, 
character, or moral qualifications; a proceeding 
designed to ascertain these ; esp. m reference to 
the period or state of trial, a. Of a candidate for 
membership in a leligious body, order, or society, 
for holy orders, for fellowship in a college, etc. 
(Cf. Pbobationeb.) 

Z432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) IV 327 This peple [Essenes]. 
not takenge eny man to theire secte withowte probacion by 
the space of a yere, 1397 Hooker Eccl Pol v. Ixvui § 8 
They first set no time howe long this supposed probation 
must continue. 1603 Shaks. Meas for M* v* l 72. z6ii 
Beaum. & Fl. Phtlasier 11. 11, She that hath snow enough 
about her heart,. May be a nun without probation. zJ^ 
0 . Shipley Gloss. Eccl* Terms s v. Monks, They were 
suluected to a probation, but did not take solemn vows 
D. In theological and religious use : Moral trial 
or discipline ; the divinely appointed or managed 
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PROBATOR, 


testing and determination of character and prin- l probation commsstott, officer, system*, also 


aple, esp» as taking place in this life m view of a probation class, station, for convicts in convict 
future stale of rewards and punishments. settlements. 

a similar moral trial after death, which 1899 fFiw/w Gai 31 Oct 8/3 All prisoners remain there 
some believe will be granted to those who have not accepted, three months but if they show docile spirit at the end of 

or ha\e not had the offer of, the Gospel in this life, or to that time they are transferred into the *probatiori class 

those who depart this life insuffictently punfied. x6as B. JpjfsoN Staple of N, iv Interm, I^t Master Doctor 

xsa6 Pil^, Peif (W- de W 1531) sh, To saue them in dissect him, haue him open’d, and his tiipes translated to 

theyr prohacyon in deserie. 15*9 Morf Sujpl, Soulys Lickfinger, to make a •probation dish of, Diary 

Wks. 315/1 Imar^nl The probaaon of pur^torj'e 1547 4 May, The church being full to hear a Doctor who is to 

Boqrdb Brev xcix. 38 b, If aduersitie do come, it preach a *probacion sermon 1813 A Bruce Monts 

is either sent to punysse man for synne, or els probaaon 11 37 He heard the probation sermons of the students of 

WinJet Wks. (S T.S ) II 36 The prouidence of God divinity. i8y8 BROWKinoZai ,SVMjioa!270 Assuming earth 

suBeris that thmg to be for oor probatioun. 2703 Nelson to be a pupil’s place, And life, time,— with all their chances, 
Best d- Fasts it (1705) 29 At the end of the World. When chan^—just *prol]ation.space. 1756 Butler Anal t v 

the state of our Trial and Probation shall be finish'd, 'twill 79 The Consideration of our being in a •Probation-state 

be a proper Season for the distribution of puhhck Justice. x^ Muncy Our Antipodes (1857) 2x1 Darlington had been 

«iao5 Paley Sena xxxiii (1810) 491 Of the various views a *ProbationStationcontainingsonie four hundred prisoneis 

under which human life has been considered, no one seems Ibid, It was resumed when the ^Probation System was intro- 

so reasonable as that which regards it as a state of probation. duced, and has since again been vacated as a Government 

1907 H Bucklf {titled Ihe After lafe . A Help to a Reason- station, a 1619 Fixtcher, etc Knt Malta v. 1 , 1 must or 

able Belief in the Probation Life to Gome. . deliver in .ray *probatioii-weed. Or take the cloke 

c. In general use HencePzoba'tioa.^' toplace (anoffendei) 

x6i6 Cheque Bk Chapel Royal (Camden) 8 For a yeare of ! under or on probation (sense 3) : whence Pro- 
probacionofhis manners and good behavior X754 Richard 

SON Grttndsson^^yliw 262 Ihe creature, who would have 1 ^ 7?^ TUnu- tIia pA 

lived with you on terms of probation 1833 Chalmers in 

Hanna Mem, (xBsO III xvS. 356 After & probation of fell w 

eighteen vears, we have the Second Book of Discipline r* Probation Comm 7 Oct , In Indianapolis the 

S78- 18& Wh™ MelvTl^^^^^ word 'jobation' is used as a verb, as for instance*! pro- 

287 Are they places of probation, of reward, of punishment? OMonyou - 

x^i R, Ellis Catullus xxviius Enough of empty masters, FrobatlOUStl (prpb^l*j 3 nal), a, [f prec. + -AL J 
Brost and famine, a lingering probation. j = next T. 

3. In criminal junsdictiou A system of dealing I6gp Trapp Comm JSxod ix o Job’s boils were rather 
(chiefly) with young persons found guilty of crimes probational then penal. 17*0 Wheatley Comm Prayer 

of lesser gravity, and esp. with first offenders, ^ 3^ 279 * A State of Purg^wn, which th^ 

1. ’ imagin d to consist of a probational Fire. 1887 H. S» 

W^rein these, inst^d of being seat to pnson or Holland C/irssi or Eccles (18S8) 121 It is impossible to 

otherwise punished, are released on suspended speak on the probational significance of human life, 

sentence during good behaviour, and placed under | 1 2 Performed for the sake of testing or trial ; 

the supervision of a prohatton officer, who acts as experimental. Ohs, 

a friend and adviser, but who, in case of the failure I JMavnwaring Phystaails Repos 14 Medicines the 
of the probationer to fulfil the terms of his pro- [ 

bation. can rmort him back to the court for the , probatioaary (prutKi-rsnlu), a, M ) [f. as 
execution of the sentence originally imposed prec +-AEYI3 

' 1-05 pertainmg or relahng to, or semng for 

Great Britain i probation, made, performed, or obseived m the 

Resol CMtm. Howaid Assoc, June, Either an Way of probation : DClongmg to the testing or trial 

' of character or quaUficatlons 

a syst^ of conditional liberw under the supervision of tt aii -dvi i. 

probation officers. 1906 J G. Legce Rep Reform A 1 Philosophy 

Industr Schools, There is mudi discussion at present of ^ 

the advantages of a probation system and of probation present State of our 

officers. iSnite good will undoubtedly be achiewd by an 1 xf ’ISf® Pro^ationa^ i7Sx Johnson Rambler 

effccuve probation system X907 21 Mar 2/3 j JJo 178 Fx Pythagoras is repoi ted to have required from 


result of practice and frequent probation^ experiments m 
the Laboratory 

Probationary (pnib^i'/snaii), a. {sb ) [f, as 
prec +-aey1] 

1. Of, pertaining or relahng to, or serving for 
probahoa, made, performed, or obseived m the 
way of probation; belongmg to the testing or trial 
of chaiacter or qualifications 


■Aaa Ljic WHO niftivca every possi Ole 

inquiry into the circumstances of Che offence and Avisos the 
judge, has long been an institution 1907 Let of Seer 
AT. K State Probation Commission 7 Oct, Since the year 
1878 in hlassachusett^L and now m most of the common- 
w^ths of the United States, persons found guilty of enmes 
(usually of the rank of misdemeanors.,) have instead of 
being sent to a penal institution, been placed on probation. 
. .The term of probation vanes from a few weeks to over 
a year Probation ofiScers are either salaned by public 
authonttes or serve as volunteers so far as then: official 
status 18 concerned. 1 he term ordinal ily employed in this 
country ‘ to place on ' or 'under probation 'to put on ’ or 
‘ under probation Ibid, The expression ' probation-law ' is 

coming into usage. The State of New York has recently 
established a' Probation Comimssion 
n. 4 The action of proving, or showing to be 
true; proof, demonstration, aa instance of this, a 
proof, a demonstration. Now rare or Ohs exc Sc, 


silence of five years 1856 W Collins v, After 

a short piobationary expeiience I was advanced. 1^7 
Bditu Med. ymL Dec. 552 Admitted into the probationary 
ward of the poorhouse 

2 Undeigoing piobation ; that is a probationer ; 
consisting of probationers 
x8x8 Scott Lett, ro May, A probationary piper is exer- 
citiing a new.jpair of bagpipes 1884 W J. Courthope 
Addison 11 30 The College elected him probationary Fellow 
in 1697, and actual Fellow the year after. x886 Mas Oli- 
PHANT in Blackw Mag Apr 417 He entered the proba- 
tionary order of the Scottish ministiy 
B. sb - Peobationer. rare, 

X748 Richardson CJanssa (i8ri) VIII Ixxui 353, 1 think 


«»U4U4iaiicu. X'XUWUtOll V^UliniSSlOU • t 7 ' V T 

n.4 Theactionrfproymg.orslio.ri»gtobe ff 

true; proof, demonstration, aa instance of this, a 4 . a- m ^ 

proof,ademonsttation. Now raw or Oif exc A. trlil ormvestieST Connect 
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X500-M Dunbar Poems Ixv. 0 The curious probatioun 
logicall. a XS33 Frith A nsw. More (1548) A vb, The seconde 
parte . nedetb no probaaon. 1538 Knox First Blast (Aib ) 
35 In probation whereof, because the mater is more than 
widen*, I Will vse fewe wordes 1598 Drayton Heroic 
Ep , Edvi. IV to Mrs Shore 126 Poore plodding S^oole- 
men they are farre too lowe, Which by probations, rules, and 
axiomes 1676 Towerson Decalogue 35, I will not . 
attempt the probaHon of it. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss (1852) 308 The cogency of strict probation. x88b 
Stevenson Master <f B, x, It was clear, even to probation, 
the pamphlets had some share in this revolution. 


xTioua-wouaiory, uos, rare’"\ t^'^sprec. 
^ ‘Oiory, as in accus-atory, etc,] Connected with 
trial or mvestigatioa, 

X677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II m 17 The Xoyos iretpaaTuehf, 
the probationatoiy, or problematic disputes in the old 
Acadeime begun by Socrates and Plato. 

Probationer (prdb^i’jhnoj) [f. as prec. 4 - 
-eeI] a person on probation or trial; one 
who IS qualifying, or giving pi oof of qualification, 
for some position or office ; a candidate ; a novice. 

(A term recognized, or in common use, in connexion with 
many offices or positions see also b and d ) 

X&3 l\oRiQMontaigHe in. 11. (1632) 451 Heis still a Prentise 
and a probationer, x6gi Shadwcll Scaiarers v, You must 
be at least a yeai's probationer 1729 Swift Modest Pio- 


- . — -- . tavn-vi moaess jr7 0~ 

T D. oometning that proves or demonstrates , P^sql § 6 They leam the rudiments much earlier 5 durine 


that which constitutes the ground of proof ; proof, 
demonstrative evidence. Chiefly Obs, 

*4^780 Higden (Rolls) I 367 An aigumente and a pro- 
bacion of this thynge dothe Mpere m that the fischer may 
ae m the bryjhte daies of somer vnder the waters hye 
towrea and rownde of chiiches. 1526 Pilgr Perf (W de 
W. XS31) 199 That IS a great probacyon of the tiewoi therof 
XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot (Rolls) III. 392 The quhilk 
wadding lauchfuU probatioun Of hisT^s legitima- 
^ Mackenzie Cvim, Lassjs Scot, 11 xxiv. 
§ I (logip) 256 Probation is defined to be, that whereby the 
Jud« is convinced of what is asserted. 1753 W. Miller 
m Sco^ Mag (tjs^ May 235/2 His confession would be 
no probation of his having committed the crime. 

1 0. The proving of a will = Pbobate sb. 2 . 

*S *9 ®x c. 5 Dyvets ordynaries take for 

the probacion of twtamentes sometyme xl s. Passim. 

353 . I require James 
U)Ie to traueU with my said doughter about the probacion 
of this my will 1390 Swinburne Testaments 224 Formes 
of prouing testaments which are referred to that kinde of 
IS ca.l]edpubltcatio testamenh. 
in. 6. attrib and Comb., as (sense t)prohaltofu 
aish\ (sense 2 a) prohatton sermon, ^vjeed (= gar- 
ment) ; (sense 2 b) probation-space, -state ; (sense 3) 


Colast Wks : 8 st IV. 3^7 A stripling Divine or two of 
those newly fledge Probationers, that usually come scouting 
from the University i694i4c^ Gen Assembly c. 10 12 The 
(General Assembly hereby Appoints, That when such persons 
are first Licensea to be Probationeis, They shall oblidge 
themselvs to Preach only withui the bounds, or by the 
Direction of that Presbytry, which did License them. 1730 
Boston Mem, iv (1908) 36. I past two years and thiee 
months m the character of a probauoner. X904 R Small 
Hist U P Con^egat IL 428 The presentee was Mr David 
Duncan, probationer. d. X907 Let, of Seer, N Y Pro* 
bation Comm, 7 Oct., In case of failure of the probationer to 
live up to the terms of his probation, [thepiooation officer] 
can report the probationei back to the court for commitment 
to an institution or for the execution of whatever other 
sentence may have been onginally imposed and then 
suspended. 

0 iransf, and^ 

X642 Milton Sweet § 1 Wks 1851 III 306 To make 
my selfe a canting Piobationer of oiisons. x6Gfo Sherlock 
Death 1 § 1 (1731) 20 Adam was but a Probationei for 
Immortality 1754 Richardson (1781) V xxxiii 

211 The brevity and vanity of this life, in which we aie but 
probationers 1844 Emerson Ess, Ser. ii vi (1876) 148 The 
animal is the novice and probationer of a moie advanced 
Older 

d. attnb, • chiefly apposiivoe =» that is a proba- 
tioner ; one on probation or tnal (for the position 
indicated by the second element). 

16^ Fuller Just Man's Funeral Probationer- 

Disciple said to our Saviour 1674 Hickman Hist Qutn^ 
quai t (ed. 2) 20 It is but a probationer attribute 1^9 
Wood Life 24 Ana (OH S ) II 461 Tom Wood chose pro- 
bationer fellow of New Coll, a 171s Burnet Oion lime 
an 1666 (1766) I n 332 One Maccail, that was only a pio- 
bationer preacher Westm, Gas 15 Mar s/x A special 

class of the Naval Reserve, to be called the 'probationer 
class * 1905 Daily Chron 14 Oct 9/1 A probationer nurse 
at Poplar Hospital 

Hence Proba'tionerhoocl, Pxoba'tionersliip, 
the position or condition of a piobationer. 

1845 J. Cairns Let in Life x (1895) 234 This knight 
errant of •probationerhood <2x652 J Smith 5 '^/ Dire vii 
VI (iSai) 366 Saving faith is not patient of being an ex- 
pectant in a •probatxonership for it [salvation] until this 
earthly body resigns up all its worldly interest. 1690 
Locke Hum, Um xv xiv. § 2 That State of Mediocrity 
and Probationership, He has been pleased to place us in 
here, ^ x86o A Somerville Autohtog 07 Ten months of 
what IS significantly called ' Probationership ' 
PToba’tionism. Theol, rare, [f. as prec.+ 
-ISM.] The, or a, doctrine of futiue probation 
(see Pbobatiom 2 b). 
x^Rehg 15 July (Cent Diet). 

Proba'tionist. ? m e, [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

1. « Pkobationer 

1885 Congregationahsi 14 May (Cent ), Whatportion of 
the piobatiomsts uniting with the M[ethodist] E^plscopal] 
church become full membeis? 

2. One who holds the doctnne of probationism 

1893 E S. Carr in H, Western Congt egationalisi 14 Apr , 

I am satisfied the probationists among us are an extremely 
small minority. 

Broba’tioiisllip. ^are, [f. as prec. + -ship; 
cf, relationship ] A state or condition of proba- 
tion ; a term or period of probation ; novitiate. 

1626 tr. Boccalinis NeiuFotmd Politick m xi 202 Befoie 
the end of these Ladies probationship and their matiicu- 
lation, his Maiestie charged the Cathediall Doctors to 
dismiss© them out of the Vniuersitie, xfigx Wood Ath, 
Oxon L 181 After he had served his probationship, he went 
into Ireland 182a Hezo Monthly Mag, IV 323 Her face 
^vered with the white veil of pi obationship. Weekly 
Register 18 Oct. 504/2 At the end of a two years proba- 
tionship 

Probative (pr5^a*bativ), [ad 'L, prohatlv-us 
belongmg to proof* see Probate///, a, and -ivb ] 

1. Having the quality or function of testing ; 
serving or designed for tnal or probation ; proba- 
tionary. Now rare. 

*453 w ^ist Acad Oxon (O H. S ) I 320 We assignyd 
to them a teime probatiffe 1624 F White Rebl, Fisher 
The second are exemplarie, purgatiue, probatiue, or for 
the Mifymg of the Church. 1730 Waterlano Script. 
Vtnd I 79 A much better Argument against human Sacri- 
fices, than a probative Command, not executed, could be for 
It i8x6 Bentham Chresfom ii i8 On the constancy of the 
applt^tmn i^de of the coi respondent probative exercise, 


which time they can however be properly looked upon only spph^tion made of the coi respondent probative exercise, 
^ probationeis 1836 Sib H Tavlor Statesman xxiii 174 Jy which a lesson is said, depends all the use derivable 
A twelvemonths’ probation, at the end of which the proba- mathetic exercise 

% admission 2. liaving the analitv or funehon of •nrovinor nr 


on the establishment. x%6 Allbuit's Syst Med I. 423 
While probationers are being thus educated they are also 
instructed m the special blanches of the work. 

b spec, (a) A candidate for a scholarship or 
fellowship m a college, admitted on probation. 
(b) A novice in a religious house or order, or m 
a nursing sisterhood, (c) A candidate for the 
mmistry of a church, etc. ; one licensed to preach 
but not yet ordained (esp. in Presbyterian and 
Met^dist churches). (^ In criminal jurisdiction 


tneir ^olledge some new probationer 1846 M«Culloch 
U 335 It IS customary in some 
colleges for individuals elected to fellowships to pass a year 
as probationera, during which they receive no income, and 
are considered as holding their appointment merely at 
r ° *1?? Wadsworth Prlgr vm 8x Before they 

Religious Houses, to be Probationers iSqa 

H S Merriman S^e of Lamp xxi, He was m the dr^ 
of a Probationer of the Society of J esus. c 1645 Milton 


2. liaving the quality or function of proving or 
demonstiating ; affording proof or evidence; de- 
monstiative, evidential. 

tWi Sc. Acts Chas II (1820) VIII. 242/2 Act concerning 
probative witnesses in writs & Executions Ibid, 243/r 
None but subsciyving witnesses shall be probative m 
Executions of Messingers [etc ] x8oa-ia Bentham 
Ration Judtc Evid (1827) 1 . 18 The principal fact may, 
in a more expressive way, be termed the fact proved * the 
evidentiary, the probative fact x868 Act 31 9 f 32 Vtct 
c. 10 § Xij2 Which [certificates] shall be probative of such 
registration. 1875 Posts Gains rir Comm (ed, a) 412 
Cautw signified a probative or evidentiary document, as 
opposed to a literal contiact 

Hence Pxo’batively ach,, m a probative manner ; 
in the way of probation, or of proof. 

Browning Ring^ Bk x. 1415 'Tis even as man grew 
probitively Initiated in Godship. 

il Probft'tOP. Obs. rare. [L. probator an ex- 
aminer, approver, agent-^i, tprobdre to Prove ] 

1. » Approver 1 1, AppeIiLahtx^ i. 

[c ZS90 Flcta II. liL § 44 lUi autem qui a probatoribos ipais 



PROBATORY, 


problem:. 


mortuis fueiint appellatx [etc.]] 170* CtmelVs Inier^ ^ 
Probator^ an Accuser, or Appiovei, or one who undertakes 
to prove a crime charg’d upon another 
2 . An examiner 

169* Maydman Naval S^cc, 182 Some nominated, and 
appointed for Probators 

t P 3 ? 0 *]batory, sb Ohs. rare [ad. med L. 
pi obdidri-tuii^ neiit. sb, from piobalontts . see next J 

1 . A house ior piobationers 01 novices. 

x6xo Holland Camdea*s Brit n 151 In the same yeere 
Christian, Bishop of Lismore and Pope Eugenius a 
venerable man, with whom hee was 111 the Probatory at 
Clarevall, depaited to Christ. 

2 . (See qiiot ) rare"“^. 

1670 Blount Glossogr* (ed 3), Piohaiory^{^^xa.probo)^'^ 
place where pi oof or tual is made of any thing, or the 
Instiument that lues it. 

Probatory (pid^i’batoii), a. [ad. med.L. pro- 
hdtdri’Us belonging to liial or proof, f. ppl, stem, 
of L. probdre to prove ; see -oby 2, Cf. F proba- 
toire (1762 in Diet. Acad ).] 

1 . « PiiOBATiVJB I ; testing. Now rar 6 
1635 UssucR Ansvt). fesutt 172 Although it be a prob.v 
toiy.and not a purgatory liie lhat the Apostle thtretieateth 
of 166* Hibulht Body Dvo i 130 Those tnbulations. 
were oiiely probatoiy, to trie his sti ength 1709 Use/ Pi oj 
in A nn. Res* 41 if i Pieparation of the new probatory Liquor 
[= testing liquid]. 1874 For^^mness <$ Laivn 

Z39 In a scheme of piooatory discipline, 

f 2 . « PuoBATlVB 3 , proving. Obs, raie, 

1593 0 Harvey Pierce's Sitper Wks (Gi osart) IL 325, 
1 am content to refeue Incieduhty, to the visible, and 
palpable euidence of the Teime Probatoiy, 1638 Featly 
Trausubsi, 179 That [these woids] are not argumentative 
or probatoiie. 1658 Arit/ Ifaiidsout, ia6 His other heap 
of arguments are only asset toiy, not probatory. 

jj Probatum (iDrob^ini^xn). ? Obs. {Uprobdtum 
a thing proved ; see Probatb j^.] 

1 , A thing proved j a demonstrated conclusion or 
fact; esp a means or remedy that has been tiled 
and found efficacious ; an approved remedy. 

1594 Nasiii Terrors ofNt Wks. (Giosait) HI. 251 He is 
a mettle-lniung Paiaceisian, hauing not past one or two 
Frobdiums for al diseases. x6oy Walkington Opi Glass 44 
To giue vsuall probatums to trie conclusions 1654 Gay ton 
Pleas. Notes iv viii 219 The veryPiobatum for a Lethargy, 
[z8oo Coleridge Wedhnst. iv n 130 That's probatum, 
Nothing can stand 'gcUiisL that.] 

t b. A proof or demoiistiation, 
x8x3 Jackson Creed 1. xxxl § 7 Ilts people might have a 
probatum of it eithei in themselves or othcis, 1627 Sander- 
son Serm I, 275 A good probatum of that observation of 
Solomon, ^ When a mans ways please the Loid, He maketb 
even Ins enemies to be at peace with him.' 
fc, lox probaluin est : see 2. Obs. 

1634 Massinger Very VVomati 111.1, Feed him with fogs; 
probatum. X709 0 . Dykks En^. Prov. ij- R^. (ed a) 203 
It has every one’s Probatum to't 1741 Watts Impiov 
l/tnd r xvii. § 4 He .recommended it to all hzs friends, 
since he could set his piobatum to it for seventeen years 
+ 2 . Phr. probatum est [L.] * It has been ployed 
or tested ^ a phrase used m recipes or prescrip- 
tions ; also in general sense. Hence as sb. Obs 
1-80 G. Harvey Leiter>bh (Camden) 138 By y“ masse 
lU IS nawght, Piobatum est; I teach as I am tawght. 
.j C. Mather Woiid. Itwts, World Nijb, [I’he devil] 
has had the Encoutagement of a Probatum estj upon these 
hoirid McthoXls. a xyzx Prior BAtgram to Dk. ae Noalles 
111, Lend him but fifty louis-d’oi ; And you shall never sec 
luin more ; Take my advice, probatum est 1737 Hist. 2 
Mod. Advent. 1, A v, To the above Nostrum, I can subscribe 
ray Probatum est^ from its poweiful effect upon myself. 
Probe (pw”h), sb. [ad. late L, proba a proof, 
in med.L. also an examination, f. piob-dre to try, 
test, PnovE. Cf. Cat. proba^ Pr. prova probe, 
a sounding line; also nied.L. tentai Sp. iimta^ f. 
imtdie to try (see Tent),] 

1 . A SLiigical instrument, commonly of silver, 
with a blunt end, for exploring the direction and 
depth of wounds and sinuses. 

X580 Hollyhand Tieas. Fr. Toii^^ Vne petite Esproumitet 
a small instrument wherewith Surgeons do search wounds, 
a probe. x6xx, 1656 [see Proof ^ 15 a] x6ia Woodall 
i\urg. Mate Wks, (1653) 8 Some use the longer soit of 
Probes, with eyes like needles, 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux 
Strat V, in, Do, do, Daughter— while ’ ' ’ ^ 




Piobc and the Plaister ready. 


.. le I get the Lint and the 
x8o7-a6 S. Cooper Fust 


Ztfies Surg (ed, s) 413 The coiuse of many noriow stabs 
cannot be easily followed by a piobc, X813 J. Thomson 
Zect, Injlam 40s When I passed my probe into it, I did 
not feel the bone bare, but only its resistance. 
fig X87X Blackib Four Phases 1 66 Those whom he sub- 
mitted to the opeiation of his ethical probe 1876 Lowell 
Ode \th July iv. 111, We, who believe Life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of cbeznic test. 

2 . transj. a. The proboscis of an insect, b. 
Angling. A baiting-needle. 

1664 Power Exp Philos, i, 2 At his [the flea’s] snout is 
fix^ a Proboscis, or hollow trunk or probe Ibid. 8 The 
Butter-Fly, The Probe (which you see lyes in her mouth 
in spiral contoisions), 1681 Chbtham Angler's Vade-m. 
xxxviL § 9 (1689) 237 Others use the Probe to draw the 
Arming Wire under the Skin only [Cf 1633 Walton Angler 
viL 150 The better to avoid hurting the fish, some have a 
kind of probe to open the way, for the moie easio entrance 
and passage of your wyer or aiming.] 
t8. A printer's proof. Obs rare'^K 

Perhaps an error for^/wtf, Proof jA , 

1563 Grindal Let, to Sir IV. Cecil 21 Jan., The thanks- 
giving for the queen’s majesty’s preservation., ye shall see 
in the probe of the print, and after judge. 


3403 

4 [f. PiiOBB vJ] An act of probing^ ; a pierciner 
or boring, a prod! ^ ^ ^ 

1890 Athenseum 10 May 613/3 As the Agora was gradually 
working itself out w e tried probes to the west in the adjoining 
fields. 1894 Oultitg (U S ) XXIV. 108/2 The fish felt a 
probe in the nbs. 1907 Daily News 11 Nov 6/1 A probe 
with a pm IS needed to unfold it 
6 altnb and Comb,, as probe-end, -point , probe- 
needle, a needle used m the manner of a probe 
(cf. pi obe- scissors ') , probe-pointed a , having a 
blunt point, like that of a piobe, probe-soissors, 
scissors used for opening wounds, having a button 
on the point of the blade. 

1863-76 Curling Dis Rectum (ed 4) 105 Using the*piobe 
end of the directoi as a guide, the sui geon may make an 
extei nal artificial opening 1676 Wiseman Ckirurg Treat 
111, V 231, 1 piepared a Ligature, and with a ♦Probe-needle 
passed it up into the Gut. 1879 St Geotge's Hasp 
IX. 787 The puncture is visible, ,*piobe-point inseited into 
It X783 Pott Chirurg, Wks II 135 The extremity of the 
*probe-pointed knife X869 G. Lawson Dis, Rye (1874) 50 
Into this opening I inseit a pair of small probe-pomted 
scissors. ifo6 Wiseman Chirurg Treat vi iv 418 The 
sinus may be snipt open by a pair of ♦Probe-scissors 
1783 Pott Chirurg Wks, II 155 Ine probe-scissors is in 
this case particularly hazaidous and improper. 

Probe (pw“h), v. Also y proab. [f Pbobjs 
sb . ; in some uses perh influenced by L. probdre to 
try, test : see Prove zi.] 

1 . trans To examine or explore (a wound or 
other cavity of the body) with a probe. Also 
with the pel son as obj, 

x687 Dryocn Nzud 4 P in 80 Yet durst she not too 
deeply probe the wound, As hoping still the nobler parts 
were sound, 17*18 J S. Ze Draiis Obseiv. Sitrg {1771) 
266, I probed nun carefully, and found no Stone xSaS 
Scott ^ M Perth xxu, Ihe leech, when the body was 
found, was commanded by the magistrates to probe ihe 
wound with his instruments 

2 . /^ To seaich into, so as thoroughly to explore, 
or to discover or ascertain something; to try, 
prove, sonud; to interrogate closely. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 28 She pioabed it [fC, my heart] 
with her conslanci^ And found no Rancor nigh it. 1733 
Berkeley Alciphr i, § 5 Stand fiim, while I probe your 
prejudices, 1804 Wellington in Gurw Desp, (1837) II 
667, 1 was anxious to find out to what countues they had 
claims, and probed them paiticularly upon that point x8x8 
ScoiT Rob Rc^ viii. A rascally calumny, which 1 was deter- 
mined to piobe to the bottom. 1875 Helps Soc, Press m 
S3 If they were probed as to their motives, 
b. To ask or inquire probmgly rare. 

X839 Lady Lytton Umeley (ed, 3 IL x. 334 ‘Anything 
about Denham in it?' piobed Herbert 

e. To find out by probing or similar action, rare, 
xtep Wanley in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 284 But Z made 
shift to probe out a few of them myself 

3 . iransf To pierce or penetrate with something 
sharp, esp. in older to test or exploie. 

1789 G White Selbeme vi (1853) aS Which the owners 
assured me they proem ed by probing the soil with spits 
X84X Emerson Addr ,Meth Nat Wl^ (Bohn) II 222 As 
soon as be probes the crust, behold gimlet, plumb-line, and 
philosopher take a lateral direction 1863 Lyell 
Man 11. 3t The bog or peat was ascei tamed, on probing it 
with an instrument, to be at least fifteen feet thick X904 
Bni Med ^rnl, 17 Sept 660 , 1 counted thirty-eight [tsetse 
flies] piobmg the body of a laige monitoi 1 had shot 
b. To thrust (a pieiang instrument) for the 
purpose of examination or exploration, rare. 

X889 Gretton Memory's Harko tog One of the soldiers 
probed his bayonet between the logs under which he was 
lying, and just pricked him 

4 . tnir. To perform the action of piercing with 
or as with a probe ; to penetrate, as a probe. 

X83S-6 Todd's Cycl Anat. I 311/2 Which [birds] have 
occasion to probe for their food m muddy or sandy soils 
1878 Geo Eliot Coll Break/ P, 201 Your question., 
has piobed light through To the pith of our belief. 

Hence Pxo'bbig vbl sb . ; also Pro her, one who 
or that which probes. 

x68o Otway Orphan iv vi. 1540 Every probing pains me 
to the heart. x8^ Pall Mall Q, 27 Nov. 3/1 1 hat greatest 
prober of the secrets of science, the microscope. XB94 
Atkenssuw 12 May 624/2 Probers of femimne hearts. 
[Probend, m Wiight Vocab, 2or, Wr -Wulcker 
604/10, error for Pro vend.] 

‘pyn'b ing (prffu biq), ppl, a. [f. PBOBB V. + 
That probes; piezcing so as to try. 
Hence Pro hinffly adv , Pro blngness. 

X79S Southey Joan of Arc iv. 265 Conscious of guilt The 
Monarch sate, nor could endure to face His bosom-probing 
flown x8oo W Taylor in Monthly Mag X. 320 There is 
often a tenderness yet a probmgness m the pathos. x868 
Browning Rn^ ^Bk vi 1288 She feels The probing spear 
o’ the huntsman. 1876 Gno Eliot Dan Der. xl, He could 
have no conception what that demand was to the heaier— 
how probmgly ir touched the hidden sensibility. 

Fro’bity (pip’Hti). [ad. L. piobitds, -dtem 
goodness, honesty, modesty, f. prob-us good, 
honest; see -WT. So F probity {itpjo in Platz.- 
Darm.).] Moral excellence, integrity, rectitude, 
uprightness; conscientiousness, honesty, sincerity. 


jEVINS 

, .. Ilarendon 

Hist Reb. 11 § 129 Of much reputation for piobity and 
integrity of life 175a Hume Ess, f 7 >vat (1777) I, 548 
Probity and superstition, or even probity and fanaticism are 
not..tncompattble. xQ^ Emerson Erg. Traits, Wealth 


Wks. (Bohn) II 73 ’Tis not, I suppose, want of probity, so 
much as the t3rranny of tiade, which necessitates a pet petual 
competition of underselling. X877A B Edwards 
XXI 603 The Goveinoi, . a man of strict probity 

Problem (pr/)*blem). Forms , 4-7 piohleiue, 
5- problem. [ME. probhme, a F. prohUme 
(14th c in Hatz-Darm ), ad L prohlima, a. Gr. 
vpdBhriiia, -/uar-, lit. a thing thrown orput fonvard, 
hence, a question pioponnded for solution, a set 
task, a problem, f, npo^aXMiv to throw out, to 
put forth, f irp 6 , Pno- *1 + 0 aW€w to thiow.] 

+ 1 . A difficult or puzzling question proposed for 
solution J a nddle , an enigmatic statement. Obs. 

138a Wyclif yude xiv. 15 Faage to thi man [1388 glose 
thin hosebonde], ana meue hym, that he shewe to thee what 
bitokeneth the probleme. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 511 
How hadde the cherl this ymaginacioun To shewe swich a 
probleme to the freie 01430 L^dg Mm. Poems (Percy 
Soc ) 17Q Pioblerays of olde likenese and figures, WTnehe 
proved been fructuous of sentence c 1440 Promp Parv 
414/ 2 Probleme, or rydel, problema, etttgma a 1548 Hall 
Chi on., Edw IV 199 b, The eile of Warwicke thought 
firste to pioue hyai a fair of, as it wei in a probleme, and 
after to open to mm the secret imaginations of bis stomak& 
a 1562 P Martyr Comm fudges Tivf (1564) 218 b, Graue men 
wer wont to put forth ndles or pi oblemes, omitting dangerous 
talke x6oa Warner Alb Eng. xiu. Ixxvii. (1612) «g 
Howsoere those Oracles of men were vnderstood. Double 
construction euer makes then Protliean Problemes good. 

2 . A question proposed for academic discussion 
or scholastic disputation Obs. txc. Mist 

ax^Tig Skelton Sp Parrot 167 In AcaolemtaFanot^ax^ 
no probleme kepe ; For Graece/an so occupyeth the chayre, 
TihAt Latiuumfiru may fall to rest and slepe 1373 G, 
Harvly Better ok (Camden) ix Semli for masters problems 
to dispute uppon cisgo Marlowe Faust u 113, 1 , that 
have with concise syilogisnis Gravell'd the pastors of the 
Get man chuicb, And m^e the ilowenng pride of Witten- 
berg Swaim lo niy problems 1603 Holland Plutarch 
Explaii. Words, Piohlemes, Questions propounded for to be 
dis^ssed 1624 Bp MovmKs\s Immed Addr, 206 It is , 
not of force to conclude a Diuini^ probleme. 1646 Sir 
T Browne Pseud Ep 21 Heieof there want not many 
examples m Aristotle, through all his booke of animals , we 
shall instance onely in three of his Problemes. xQsx College 
Life t Jas, / 6$ He attended the common-place, and the 
pioblem, which were Latin disseitations read m the chape! 
by the ^aduates 

b. Logic, The question (expressed, or, more 
usually, only implied) involved in a syllogism, 
and of which the conclusion is the solution or 
answer. (In quot. 1656 restiicted to one form 
of this.) 

1656 Stanley Hist, Philos, vi vi. (1701) 247/1 All Dis- 
putation IS of things controverted, eithei by Problem or 
Proposition. A Problem questions both parts, as a living 
Cteature, is it the Genus of Man or not} A Proposition 
questions but one part, as, is not living Creature ihe genus 
of Man f X7S7-4X Chambers Cycl s. v., A logical or dia- 
lectical problem, say the schoolmen, consists of two parts, 
a subject, 01 subject matter, about which the doubt is raised, 
and a predicate or attribute, which is the thing doubted 
whether it he true of the subject or not X837-8 Hamilton 
Logic XV (i860) I 280 (transl. Esser) There are to eveiy 
sylTogism three,. requisites lo, A doubt,— whidi of two 
contiadictory piedicates must be affiimedof a certain sub- 
ject, —the problem or question, {problema, guaestium) , 2®, 
The apphcation of a decisive geneial rule to the doubt ; and, 
3®, The geneial lule itself, fbtd 282 'I he Conclusion is the 
Pioblem, (probleina), Question, {qusestiOj, yusesitunih which 
was 01 iginally asked, stated now as a decision. The Problem 
is usually omitted in the evpressiou of a syllogism ,* but is 
one of Its essential parts 

3 . A doubtful or difficult question ; a matter of 
inquiry, discussion, or thought; a queston that 
exercises the mind 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 126 It is a prob- 
ieme often demaunded. For what cause a Diuine being a 
great man in theSchooles,. and in writing and lecturing of 


me learning, yet getting vp into the Pulpit, cannot skill of 
prenchmg i6at Burton Anat Mel 1 lii iii (1651) 207 
why melancholy men are witty is a pioblem much con- 
troverted. X79S Burke 7 h. Scarcity wks VII. /u6 It is 
one of the finest problems in legislation, .* What the state 
ought to take upon itself to direct .and what it ought to 
leave, with as little interference as possible, to individual 
dteaetion’ X84X-4 Ruhason Ess ,Bnendship Wks (Bohn) 
1 83 Not one step has man taken towaid the solution of the 
problem of his destiny. i8S4 Milman Lat Chr, (1864) II. 173 
Mohammed remains .an historic problem: his character, bis 
motives, his designs, aie all equally obscure 1874 Green 
Short Hist, vn §5. 384 Elisabeth, .had hardly mounted the 
tin one, .when she faced the problem of social discontent. 

t Tb. Problematic quality ; difficulty of solutiou, 
Obs rare^\ 

1641 J Jackson TrueEvang, T, n. 142 Is it not enig- 
maticall and full of Probleme, to wash white m bloud ? 

4 . Geofu. A proposition in which something is 
required to be done ; opposed to theorem. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i Introd. 8 A Probleme, is a pro- 
position which requireth some action or doing X658 Sir T 
Browne Card, Cyrus ui 33 Which, is become a point of 
art, and makes two Problemes in Euchde. X704 J* Harris 
Lex Techn, I, Problem, is a Proposition which relates to 
Practice; or which proposes something to be done j As to 
make a Orcle passe through three given Points not lying in 
a Right Line. 1885 Leudesdorf CremotuPs Proj Geom 
X3S The solution of the problem, To construct by means of 
Its tangents the parabola which is determined by four given 
tangents 

6. Physics and Mailt. A question or inquiry 
which starting from some given conditions investi- 
gates some fact, result, or law. 

177 -a 



pbobiiEm;. 


Many problems in Physics and Mathematics are named 
after the persons who propounded or solved them: 
Apolhmus's, KephAst i^a^us's^ Vrotant^s problem , others 
by a specification, as the problem ofdupheahoA of the cube^ 
of quadrature qf the ctrcle^ of tnscnpiioit qf the heptagoti 
(m a circle), of three bodies {quot 1812-16), etc 

1570 BiLUNGSLEY^irc/u^xi xxxvi 353 CoHSidcr how n^t 
thiii creepeth to the famous Probleme of doubling the Cube» 
rtxyai Keill tr. Mauperiuid Dtss (1734) 4 ^ “ seen 

that the solution of these Problems must give the true 
figures the cmlestial Bodies may be of, by ^ing the Law 
according to which Gravity mcreases and decrea^ pro- 
portionably to the distance from the Center. 1798 Hutton 
Course Math (1810) 1 2 ^ Problem is a proposition or a 
question requirmg something to be done; either to invMti- 
gatc some truth or property, or to x>erform some operation 
As, to find out the quantity or sum of all the three angles of 
any triangle . A Idmiied Problem is that which has but one 
answer or solution. An Vnltmeted Problem is that which 
has innumerable answers And a Determinate ProbUm is 
that which has a certain number of answers. x8iz-i6 Play- 
fair Nat PkxL (i8xg) I 270 The great problem m gunnery, 
VIZ, having given the wmght, the magnitude the direction, 
and the vwocity of a projectile, to detormine its path through 
the air is very difficult. Ibid U 244 If there are three 
bodies, the action of any one on the other two, changes the 
nature of their orbits, so that the determination of their 
motions becomes a problem of great difficulty, distinguished 
by the name of the Problem of the three bodies. 1885 
Watson & Borbury Math Tk. Elecir <5* Magn L 91 
The actual solution of this problem consists in the determi- 
nation of a fonction K the potential of the system, to satisfy 
the [following] conditions (r) constant over C } [etc J 
0 . Chess, An arrangement of pieces upon the 
chessboard for play in accordance with the rules 
of the game or other prescribed conditions, in 
which the player is challenged to discover the 
method of accomplishing a specified result. 
Formerly called ^jeopardy’, * situation’, 'position*. 
See qnots, 1890, 1894 

1817 Montigny Stratagems (f Chess iv, These situations 
axe m reality so many problems, the solution of which 
is required to be found 1827 \V Lewis {itile) Chess 
Problems. Being a selecdon of original positions. 1890 
Rayner Chess Problems s A chess problem is an idea, or 
combination of ideas, expressed upon the board in accord- 
ance with a number of generally accepted pnnmples of 
construction 1^ R, F. Green Chess 21 Problems have 
come to be a study almost entireljr distinct from that of the 
game proper.. .Their composition is regulated by elaborate 
rules. 

7. attnb, and Comb , as froblem-mojiger, spot \ 
problem-^wm adv. ; {b) 'in which a problem is 
treated or discnssed^, as problem dratnay tiavel^ 
play i poem, story y {c) in sense 6, as problem-com- 
poser ^ composition, editor , tourney, 

tf 1859 De Quikcey Posik, Whs (1891) I. 37 An idea 
sketchM problem-wise 1900 Daily Neivs 17 Sept. 6/1 Ihe 
healthy, vinle English intellect L naturally su^icious of 
morbid problem-mongers 1908 Daily Ckrou, 15 Jan 3/2 
The problem spot in Africa now is the Congo 


ity years, to go no further back 1895 
Pinero in Daily News 27 Nov 3/4 The problem drama is, 
after alL earnest drama 1897 Ibid 9 Dec. 8/2 He has . 
given a fuller egression of himself m powerful ‘problem’ 
poems. 1904 IVestm Gaz, 13 July 2/1 A problem play, . 
a piece supposed to prove some particular proposition 
(c) 1890 Kayner Chess Problems 6 The history of problem 
composition. 1898 Westm, Gas, 6 June 9/3 In 1887 he 
became problem ^itor of the British Chess Magasine, and 
that occupied^ with his work as judge m problem tourneys, 
most of his tune of late. 1901 S S. Blackburne {title) 
Problem Terms and Characteristics: 

Hence f Pro hlemiug, academical or scholastic 
discussion • see a ; Pro'hlemize d, intr, to discuss 
problems, theorize, speculate. 

*?S7 J, Watts Vtnd, ChEng 96 , 1 fell to Common placing 
and problemmg ^ it is called m the Colledge) 1884 
Clark Russell yachs Courtship xxxii, To drop all this 
problemimng for the plain truth 1890 — Ocean Trag, II. 
AviL 88 It was a thing to set me problemising 

tProble'matary. [f. Gr. irpo- 

-ar-, L. problema, Pjboblbm + -abyI] 

*= PBOBLEMATISr. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 129 All naturall 
problematarics, dipnosophistes, symposiakes, and such as 
deale with any paiucular occmetice of exercise. 
Fpoblexuatic (prpblemae iik), a. Also 7 
-ique. [a. F. piohlimatique (15th c. m Hatz- 
Darm.), ad late L. probleinatu-us, a. Gr, irpo&\q- 
fiOTiK-bs, f, Trpb^hsjfia : see Pboblem and -ATIO ] 

1 Of the nature of a problem j constituting or 
presenting a problem j difficult of solution or 
decision ; doubtful, unceitain, questionable. 
i6<» Ev, Woman tn Hum n i. in Bullen 0 PI IV, All 
“■® problematique mines, Obscurde inigmaes 
1768 tL Walpole Hist, Doubts 73 Weie that imputation 
ttue, which IS very^problematic. 1807 Coleridge m Dtt, 
U830) I. R03 The very existence cf any such indivi- 
LHqmer] ,, is more than problematic 1875 H C. 
Wood Therap (1879) 522 The value of true expectorants in 
pimuinonia^ .is exceedingly problematic. 

2. Logic, Enunciating or supporting wbat is 
possible but not necessarily true, 
x6io Healey Af Aug Citie A problematique 

ffirm of mgument 16^7 [see Probationaiory], 1837-8 
n -Ligic xiv. (x86Q I, afo A proposition 

15 called .. Problematic, when it enounces what is known 
w pi^We. E V Npalc AtuO, Th ^ Nat. 24a 
Xhe judgment If this house has stone fioors it will be 
nie proof is as much a problematic judgment as ‘ the house 
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considered from this point of view is good *. 1884 tr 

Lotse's Logic \ li 51 The ambiguity of the ordinaiy theory 
of modaUty is still more striking m the case of problematic 
judgments. Ibid , What it [a proposition] states is not a 
real occurrence, but the possibility of an unreal or only con- 
ceived one, and this is enough according to traditional 
usage to give it the name of problematic. 

3. Chess Of or relating to problems. 

1890 Ravncr Class Problems s Aspirants to pr<Alematic 
fame. 1905 A. F Mackenzie Chess Lyncs hi, Three or 
four-move themes, well worthy of illustration and pre- 
servation in problematic form. 

Problematical (prpblemse*tikal), a [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

fl. Of the nature ofa problem (Problem 4). Obs, 
1570 Billingsley Euchd xi xxxui 347 Methods, and 
engines, whereby to execute thys Problematical! Lemma 
Phillips (ed 5), Problematical, belonging to a Problem, 
which is opposed to a Iheoreme 

2. Of which the solution, realization, or truth is 
uncertain , disputable , doubtful * ~ Problematic i , 
x6xx CoTGR., Problematique, Problematical!, belonging to 
a Probleme i6ax Bp. Mountagu Diaimbae 293 Those men 
who propound their pnuate, probable and problematical 
opinioQS, . of the Number of the Beast. x6a4 Donne 
Devot 297 His happinesse is but dilutable and problemati- 
cal! X628 — Serm vi (1640) 6z Problematical points, of 
which, either side may be true, . should not extmguish 
particular charity towards one another. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L § 253 It appeared to me very problematical 
whether we might be able, to get another course finished 
this Season 18x5 W H Ireland Scnbbleomanta 69 uoie. 
Which IS , . to my mind a very problematical assertion, 
x^i Law Times XCI 2/z No one can help sympathising 
wth the effort , though its success may be problematical, 
"b. Involving or giving nse to problems or 
questions ; of which the nature is unsettled, 

1770 C Jenner PlaadMan I iii viii 206 His lordship’s 
conduct had been a little problematical 1799 Monthly 
Rev XXX S72 We recommend them to the candid atten- 
tion of future writers on this curious and very problematical 
branch of natural philosophy. 1830 Lycll Prtnc Geol 1 
^6 Aware of the many problematical appearances which 
Igneous rocks of the most modern origin assume, especially 
after decomposition 1875 Whitney Life Leaig, x, 186 A 
dialect of peculiar and problematical character 
3 = Pboblbmatio 2 . ProhUmatual question, 
a. question put forth merely for discussion, but not 
of any practical bearing ; an academic question. 

1588 [implied in Problematically] i6sx Bp Mountagu 
Diatribse 140 To follow coniecturall probabilities, or to 
proue by arguments problematical!, did not stand with the 
nature or notion of a professed History. x6sx Biggs New 
Dtsp, § 60 Subtile problematical! disputing upon ever] 


Himself or the Col were the Master-cook at Boscobel and 
the supremacy was of nght adjudg’d to His Majesty x66z 
T Davies tr Oleanus* Voy Ambass 124 Lutherane 
Doctours m Sueden and Livonia, who have made it a pro- 
blematical question, whether the Muscovites were Christians 
or not? 1842 Adp. Thomson Laws Th. § 1x8 (i860) 242 
The problematical judgment is neither subjectively nor 
objectively true that is, it is neither held -with entire 
! certainty by the thinking subject, nor can we show that it 
truly represents the object about which we judge. 

4 . Chess, ~ Pboblematio 3 
1895 B G. Laws m Bnf, Chess Mag, 61 On a superficial 
grasp of the pioblematical positions. 

Fvoblema tically, adv, [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a problematical manner, m the foim of, or as, 
a problem, as an open question , doubtfully. 

1588 J Harvey Dzrc Probl 7 Neither dare I peremptonly, 
or affiimatiuely auow euery part of the piemisses, but onely 
assay problematically, and as our schoolemen tearme it, dis- 
putatiuely, what may fbenn appeare most probable. 1609 Bp. 
HALLNoPeacew.Romem Wks (1624) 650 Ifthey had onely 
doubtfully and problematicalty commended their Purgatory 
to the Church, we might easily haue fauoured them with a 
conniuence. ijst Amcting Narr, qf Wager s, I have ex- 
piessed myself problematically, leaving the Determination 
of the Point to otheis 1876 Mrs Whitney Sights ^ Ins, 
vii 90 ‘ If a woman can be a Queen, why can’t she be a Pre- 
sident?’ she said, problematically. 

Frobldsuatist (prp*blemalist), [f. Gr. irp 6 - 
-ar- PROBLEM + -1ST.] One who occupies 
himself with problems ; a Problemist , 
x668 Evelyn Lei to Dr, BeaUy This learned Problema- 
tist was brother to him who, pleaching at St. Manes, 
Oxford, tooke [as] his text. ‘Am I not thine As&e? * 1866 
Chess Player* s Mag, 133 Mr. Healey, long known to the 
chess world as one of the most skilful living problematists 
1890 Rayner Chess Problems 9 The multi-theme or multi- 
form problem is the one now composed by the German and 
British schools of problematists. 

t Fro'blematize, V, Obs, rare^\ [f. as 
prec. + -3ZE] intr To propound problems, 

B JoNSON Ne^o Inn ii 11, Hear him problematize 
. Or syllogue, elenchize. 

Problemist (pip-blemist). [f. Problem + 
-1ST ] One who devotes himself to, studies, or com- 
^ses problems; esp a composer of chess problems. 
Hence rrohleml'stic, of, belonging to, or that is 
a problemist. 

<ri 6 x 5 Donne (1651) J73 The same Problemist ob- 
seives this wonder, that eveiyman took a like proportion, 
and all were alike satisfied, though all could not be of alike 
appetite and digestion. 1875 J H Blackburne in City 
Lorn Chess Mag JI. Aug, 200 Some young and aspiring 
pioWemist persisting in showing you a position which he is 
pieced to call a pioblem. 189a in Brit, Chess Mag 457 Our 
confreie Mr, A F Mackenzie 
.hfon 13 July 9/s A problemist who has done 
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proboscibiporm:. 

some good things in both stroke settings and analytical 
end-games 

|] Probole (pip'bcfiz). [a. Gr. irpopoK-^ a projec- 
tion, a bump (of the skull) (^Hippocrates), etc , 
f TTpo, Pro- 2 + fiokfi throwing ; cf irpo^aWeiv 
see Problem.] A bony projection or process 
1693 tr, Blancai ds Phys Diet (ed 2)s v Apophysis, Pro^ 
bole, IS a part of a Bone that is. Continuous with the 
Bone, and stretching it self beyond a plain Suiface 1874 
Dawkins Caue Hunt, vi 193 The occipital tuberosity, or 
piobole, IS the most piomment feature x88o — Early 
Mian IX 316 The skulls are broad or round, the supra- 
ocmpital tuberosity or probole piomment 
Proboll Stic, a, no>ue-wd, [Arbitrary f. Gi. 
vpo^oKri (see prec.) or irpo^&K\uv to throw forward, 
send forth.] ? Of the nature of a foiward throw. 

1876 Blackmore Crtppsxhx, He brought his fettered heels, 
like a double-headed hammer, as hard as his probolistic 
swing could whirl, against the very thickest-crowded cells 
of bygone domicile 

Pro bono publico • see Pro A. 2 . 

Probosoio (pr^b^ silc), a, rare, [irreg. f. Pro- 
Bosc-is + -10 ] = Probosoidean a 2 
X83S-6 Todds Cycl Anat, I 36/2 Pulmograda, 4 Pro- 
boscic. 

Froboscidal (pr%’sidal), a ^are, [f. L. 
probosetd^em Pbobosois + -al ] Of the nature or 
appearance of a proboscis. 

x8 Shuckard (Cent. Diet.), A proboscldal prolongation 
of the oral organs, 1884 Edtn, Reo July 170 Their 
exuberant hair depends in pioboscidal excrescences 

Froboscidate (prt?bp*sidi^'t), a, Entom, [f 
as prec +-ate 2 ; cf. F. probosetdi^ Furnished 
with a proboscis ; foimed as a proboscis 
x8s6 Kirby & Sp. Enioml IV. xlvii. 382 Diptera Mouth 
proboscidate 

t Fro'boscide. LLer, Obs, [a. F. proboscide 
(i6th c. m Hatz-Darm), ad. L. probosad-em 
Pbobosois.] An elephant* s trunk used as a bearing, 
x6io Guillim Heraldry in xni (i6n) 125 Idomenes , 
the son of Deucalion did beore Gules a Fioboscide of an 
Elephant after this manner argent. x688 K. Holme 
Armoury ii 132/2 An Elephant his Nose or Snout, is 
called, a Proboside, or Tiunk 172a Nisbet Her I 339 
The Elephant's Probicide, as an armorial Figme, flexed 
and leflexed in Form of an S. is to be seen in the English 
Herauld-Books. 

II Froboscidea (prpbpbi’d^a), sb, pi Zool 
[mod L. neut. pi , f. probosetd^em Proboscis cf. 
lact-ms, lign^eus'] An order of mammalia con- 
taining the elephant and its extmet allies ; charac- 
terized by having a long flexible pioboscis and the 
incisois developed mto long tusks 
X836 Eneycl, Brit (ed 7) XIV, 146/2 Mammalia Oi der VI 
Pachydermata Family xst Pioboscidea. 1875 C. C, 
Blake Zool 43 The Older Proboscidea commenced at the 
beginning of the Miocene peuod 

FroboscideaHy -iau (prpbpsi*dzan, -lan), a. 
and sb, [t prec + -an, or f. L, probosetd-em 
-IAN . cf. F. prohosetdun^ 

A. adj, 1. Of or belonging to the Proboscidea, 
1839-47 Todds Cycl Anat III. 875/2 The nasal pro- 
longation of the Proboscidian Pachyderms is able to move 
in every needful direction. 1893 Edtn Rev Oct 354 Then 
was the culminating epoch of the proboscidean family 

2 Of animals of any kind • Having a proboscis. 
1836-g Todds Cycl Anat II, 385/2 In most of the pro- 
boscidian species the tongue is shoit. xS68 Owen Veiiibr. 
Antm HI 337 In the great proboscidian and hooded Seals 
xgoi Bnt, MIed Trill No aior 842 Marsh fbvers are 
produced by the bites of proboscidian insects. 

8. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a pioboscis. 
1875 C. C Blake Zool, 58 The snout of the Hedgehog is 
elongated, and the nose pioboscidean X898 F Lees tr. 
Marfueritte* 5 Disaster 72 Du Breiiil noticed the pio- 
boscidian giavity with which a Captain of Gendarmerie, 
with an enoimous nose, carried a petit^verre to his mouth 

B. sb, A mammal of the older Proboscidea* 

1835 Kirbv^a^ ^ Inst, Amm II xvii 199 In the Pi o- 

boscidians of Cuvier, including the elephant and Mastodon, 
or fossil elephant, there aie five toes x842 C H. bMiTif 
Mammalia 269 In the next gioup we have the true Pio- 
boscideans. 1863 Lyell Aniiq Man xn 226 Before the 
powth of the ancient foiest, the Mastodon arvernensiSj a 
large proboscidian, appears to have died out 

Froboscideous (pipb^si dzos), a, [f. L pro- 
bosad-em Proboscis + -ecus.] Having a pioboscis 
or something likened to one. 

1866 Treas Bot,, Probosetdeous, having a hard teiminal 
horn, as the fruit of Martynuu 
Probosordial, a, [iireg for Pbobosoidal.] 
Proboscidean a, 1864 in Webster 

Froboscidiferotiz (prt^bpsidrffiros), a, [f L. 
probosetd-em Pbobosois -h -(i)pebous.] Bearing or 
having a pioboscis, spec in Conch, belonging to a 
division of pectinibranchiale gastropods {Proboset- 
difera) characterized by a long retractile snout. 

x8a8 Stark Elem, Nat Hist II, 10 The Proboscidiferous 
Mollusca are carnivorous, making use of the organ for per- 
forming the shells of other ammds 1878 E. R Lankester 
in Emycl, Bnt, XVI 652/1 The modification in the form 
of me snout upon which the mouth is placed, leading 
to the distinction of ‘ proboscidiferous ’ and ‘ rostriferous^ 
uastiopods. 

Froboscidiform (prpbpsi'difpim), a, [f. as 
prec. -f--(i)EOBM] Having the form or shape of 
a proboscis ; proboscis-like. 
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PBOCEDEHDO, 


xB 27 Penny Cjicl IX 452/1 Melanopsis Animal furnished 
with a probosadiform muzile 1877 Huxlev Anai, Inv, 
Amin IV 178 With a second hollow muscular proboscidi- 
form oigan, which may be termed the frontal proboscis. 

Probosciformed (pwbp sif^imd), a, [f. Peo- 
Bosois + formed ] Proboscis-shaped. 

1851 Darwin CirnJ>edta I 176 The surface of the pio 
bosciformed mouth, 1859 — On^, Spec xiii {i860) 440 The 
larva in the first stage have a very simple single eye, and 
a probosciformed mouth. 

Proboscigerous(pr^b^srd5srss),« Zoo^ [f.as 
prec -h L bearing + -ous.] Bearing a pi oboscis. 

1890 in Cent Diet 

Proboscis (pi<7bpsis). JPL probo^soides 
(-id/z), probo'scises (-isez) j cmn, probosces, 
[a. L, frolfoscis, •adem (Plin.), a, Gr. npopoaicis, 
-/«5- an elephant^s trunk, lit. * a means of providing 
food * (Liddell & Scott), f. irp6, Peo- 2+j8(5cr/ceiv to 
feed ] 

1, An elephant’s trunk ; also applied to the long 
flexible snout of some other mammals, as the tapir 
and proboscis-monkey. 

[1576 Eden tr, yertomawms* Vqy, iv. ix, The trunke or 
snoute of the elephant (which of the Latuiefc is called Pio^ 
inuscis or Proboscis) i6ox Holland Pliny I 195 ] 1609 
Bp, \V Barlow .<4 Nameless Cath 312 As the Elephant 
vsethher proboscis or trunke, rtx63i Donne Soul 
300 Like an unbent bowe caiclesly His sinewy Proboscis 
did remisly he. 1667 Milton P, L, iv, 347 Th’unwieldy 
Elephant To make them mirth us’d all his might, and 
wreatbd His Lithe Pi oboscis. 1694 Monr ux Rabelats v 
XXX. (1737) 138 With their Snouts 01 Pi oboscu^s they draw 
up Watei. 1700 S L. tr Frykds Voy E Ind 328 At last 
he lifted up nis Proboses, and made a horrid noise 1803 
Nicolls in Gunv, Wellington's Nesjp (1837) II, 586 noiot 
To each pair of iron 12 pounders, an elephant is attached, 
which absislbthem in then draught,.they apply their pro- 
boscis., to the muzzle 1872 Mivart Anat-xx (1873) 
435 The upper hp may unite with tlienose to form anelongated 
piobobcis, as m tbc Elephant 

2 humorous Tlie human nose 

*630 B JoNbONiVtfW Inn ir, n, No flattery for’t. No lick- 
foot, pain of losing your proboscis *703 Dyei of Poland i 
'1 he Woild’b Proboscis near the Globe's Extieme. 1833 M. 
facorr Tom Cringle 1, A fair enough pioboscis as noses go. 

3. Eittonu Applied to various elongated, often 
tubular and flexible, parts of the mouth of msects. 

a. Lhe beak 01 lobtrum of the RhymJtophoia or snout- 
beetlus, b. The long coiled hausiellumt antha^ or sucker 
of the Lepidopteia 0. The buccal apparatus of the 
ilymenoptera, d. The sucking mouth of a fly. 

Z645 Evtti YN Diary 18 Jan,, Tluce jettos of water gushing 
out of the mouthcb 01 proboscis of bees (the armes of the 
late Pope) i66x Lover t Hut, Amm ^ Mm, Intiod., Some 
have a pioboscis like flics, X664 [see Paons sb 2] xyra 

i . Hunti r in Phil, Trans, LX XXII. 173 The male of the 
lunhle bee, which collects its own food, has os long a pi o- 
boscib, or longue, as the female x8a8 [see Promuscis 2] 
X847 Carpi NT RK Zool g 615 Amongst the Bugs the 
mouth IS at med with a tubulai and cylindrical proboscis, 
diiccted downwards and batkwaids "Ibid § 6x6 Amongst 
the Flies . . the j^sroboscis . represents the under Up, and 
often bears palpi at its base , Sometimes this proboscis 
acquires an cnoimous length; sometimes on the contiary it 
lb baldly visible, X863 Batds Nat, Amazon vu (1864) 173 
Tlieir habit is to aLtacli themselves to the skin by plunging 
their proboscides into it. 

4, An extensible tubular structure of varying 
function in other invertebrates, esf, a sucking organ 
in various worms, and the tongue of some mollusks. 

X796 Blll in Southey (1844) n 27 These spawns., 
dart about in all direction&. , Some of the largest have pio- 
boscises 1830 R, Knox Cloguels Amt 381 Entozoa,, 
the head funubhed with fossulas, suckers, and one 01 moie 
naked or aimed proboscides 1872 Nicholson 119 

The apertuie of the anus ,is usually placed excentrically in 
one uf the spaces bet ween i lie arms, and genei ally cai ned 
at the end of a longer 01 shortei tubuhir eminence orprocess 
. . called the * proboscis * 

5, Short for froboscts-motikey, 

1882 Dn WiNDT Equator 105 Excitement as to whether 
the *moniet * was but a common proboscis or wa-wa, 

0. attrih^ and Comb,^ as probosas-ltke adj ; 
probosois-monkey, a large semnopithecine ape, 
Nasahs larvaius ; = K.ahau , proboscis-rat = 
Elephant Dut 1890). 

X849 Nat, Mammalia III. 58 The Indian tapir 

has no mane, and the snout is longer and moie ^proboscis- 
like. Z793 Pennant Quadrupeds (ed 3) II 322 *Probosas 
Monkey llie nose projecuiig very far beyond the mouth . 
in the piofile it exactly resembles a long proboscis. 1885 
Hoknaday 2 Yrs, m Jui^le xxxul 39s The piobosas monkey 
..IS found only in Borneo. 

Hence IProbosoised (pn7b{7*sist) ti;., furnished with 
a proboscis, 

x88^ Thompson tr. MultePs Fert, Flowers 579 Long-pro- 
boscised varieties of insects. 

Frobosooid (probp skoid), a, [iireg. f. Peo- 
BOBc-ia + -oiD,] » Pbobosoidifoem a, 

x^7-9 'Todd’s Cycl Altai, IV. 407/1 By means of their 
proboscoid mouth., they grasp the object ou which they 
are placed. 

tFrobo’ss. Obs humorous nmee-wd, 
bosoot shoitened from Pbobosois,] 
x6<o T, PncKE Parnasst Pueip 129 Dreaming thus, 
an Elephant to toss ; He was strook Dead, by the flinty 
ProbosSf 

Probouleu'tio^ a, Cr,Hist, [f Gr ir/xJ, Peo-^ 
+ fiovhfVTVcbs belonging to the jSovAiJ or council, 
deliberative ; cf. irpo^ovKeibitv to pass a preliminary 
decree.] That deliberates preliminanly ; ^oc. 


applied to the Athenian senate, which discussed 
measures before they were submitted to the Assembly. 

1847 Grote Gf eece n xi HI. 161 He [Solon] created the 
pro-bouleutic 01 preconsidering senate 1879 W, F. Allen 
m Penn Monthly Feb 124 (Cent.) A prohouleutic body, like 
that of Athens, which piepared business foi the Assembly 
X904 A. Lakg Ilisi Scot III 111. 69 Nobles, haious, and 
buighs should all elect their own lepresentatives on the 
'prohouleutic ’ board. 

tFro’bre Obs rare, [ad.L,^;'<?^niwrepioach, 
disgrace.] A reproach, an insult 
c 1460 Oseney Regr 205 Vppon summe despites or piobris, 
harmys, violences, and 0)361 moony wronges. 
tProo, prook. Ohs, U,S. Abbreviation of 
piotlcmiaiion money \ see Proclamation sb "s, 

173s J Murray (igoi) 78 The Money I get since the 
Pi esidents Currency came out is all proc 1768!^ Cat olina 
Col Rec VII 775 To the amount of Five Pounds Prock 
X776 N Jersey Arch Sen n I 80 At 3or proc the season 
Ibid, 94 Joseph Archer .has this day obtained of me a 
Note of Hand for Twelve Pounds proc money, 
(IFrocaccio (prt>ka*ttJo). Obs. Also 8 -01a, 
prooace. [It. procaccio, prop, purvq^ing, provi- 
sion, proem mg, diligence hence oba. F. procace 
* the Post, or Garner that goetk vveekely betweene 
Rome and Naples* (Cotgi ).] A regular provision 
for the conveyance of passengers or goods in Italy ; 
a transit agency, 

X643 Evelyn Diary 20 Jan,, The hast of our Procaccio 
did not suffer us to dwell so long on these objects, as we 
desired, 1743 Ozell tr Biantome's Spanish Rhodomont 
(1744) 167, I was going, one Day, to Naples with the 
Procace 1787 BECKroRD Lett Italy (1805) I. adiu 411 A 
procaccia sets out every day at twelve o'clock, 1824 W 
Irving T, Trav, in i (1848) aoo The procaccio and its con- 
voy ; a kind of caravan foi the tiansportation of merchan- 
due, with an escort of soldiery to protect it from the robbers. 

Frocacioud a. Now lare, [f. 

L. proedx^ stem ~cda^ (see next) + -ous.] Forward, 
insolent, saucy, pert. Hence Froca'cionsly adv, 
1660 Baxicr Self-Denial xliv 237 The temptations of 
wonien^ and procacious youth. 1685 — Paraphr N T 
I Pet ill 3 A vain, pioud, procacious, tempting mind X792 
Nugent tr Hist Fr, Gerund 1, 535 Denymg procaciously 
what he wishes to confer 1869 J, Browk Lett (1907) 197, 
I stuck m M. Arnold’s brilliant and piocacious lectuie. 
FrocaiCity (pidkje'sili) Now rare, [ad F. 
procaetti (15th c m Godef), ad. L. procdcitds, 
^dtem impudence, f, piocdXf ^acem forward, bold, 
petulenl, insolent, f. proc-dre, -dri to ask, demand ] 
Forwardness, petulance; sauciness, peilness. 

x62x Bp. Mountagu Diatribas 453 Let Scaliger pay for 
his inalapeit procacity against Paulus, concerning ignoiance 
x6ai Burton Amt, Mel, m u vi i (1676) 333/1 In vam 
are all your flatteries, Delights, deceipts, procacities, Sighs, 
kisses, and conspiracies, a 1677 Barrow Fopds Supi em 
1 XV (i68o)76Porphyiius with good colour of reason might 
have objected procacity to S. Paul in taxing his betters. 
1859 J* Bbown Horst Subs, Ser. il Mysf, (i86x) 360 That 
mouth, arch and kind, with a beautiful procacity or petu- 
lance about It, 1865 J H. Stirling Secret Hegel 1 . xsz 
Fiecipitate procacity and pietentious levity. 
fPro'cacy, -le. Obs, rarer\ [ad. late L, 
proedeta insolence.] « piec. 

<*16x9 Fotiierby Atheom 1 xvi. § 4 (1622) 169 Not 
libertie or audacitie, but petulancie and piocacie. 

II Frooambium (prf^kse’mbiiJm). Bot. [mod. 
L. . see Pro- i and Cambium.] The young tissue 
of a fibrovascular bundle, before its differentiation 
into permanent cells of wood, bast, etc. Also 
aiirib. Hence Pxoca'mbial ti., of or pertaining 


to piocambium. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr Sachs* Bot 93 Tins form of 
tissue of the young bundle, which has not yet undeigoue 
differentiation, may be termed Prccambtum, Ihid^ h^ 
soon as a procambium bundle has become tiansfoimed into 
a closed nbio-vascular bundle, all fiiither growth ceases. 
1876 J H. Balfour m EncycL Bnt IV 103/2 A procam- 
hial bundle being first formed, which differentiates , into 
xylem and phlobm layeis. 

FroOfti^ (prd^ kaip). Bot, [ad, mod.L. pro^ 
caipiuvi^ L Gr, ir/id, Peo- ^ i + icaprrbs fruit, dim. 
fc&pnov,] The female organ of some algse and fungi, 
which when fertilized develops into a sporocarp 

1887 tr De Baiy’s Fungi isi In the; Floiideae it is the 
piocaipium (procarp), which consists of a single cell ca a 
small cellgioup, 1892 Chambers* Sncycl IX 289/1 The 
female organ is a procarp, whose stiucture vanes in com- 
plexity in the different orders of Rhodophycem 

Procataleotie (prdukset^e’ktik), tf. Bros, ra^e, 
[f. Peo-^ + Cataleotio] Of a verse: Incomplete 
at the beginning, wanting the unaccented part of 
the first foot. 

II Frocatalepsis (prduksetale psis). B/iet. 
[med.L, a. Gr irpoKaTohriiffis anticipation, n. of 
action f. ttpoKdTaKaiJL^Viiv to take up beforehand, 
anticipate.] A rhetorical figure by which an 
opponent's objections are anticipated and answered. 

A, Day Eng Secretary u (1625) 96 Procaialepsis ox 
PrxoccupaiiOi'^'ti'sxi wee doe anticipate vnto our selues that 
we know will be obiected, as thus, what doe you object vnto 
me the tunes passed, those seasons and ours are vtterly 
vnhke? 1^ Puttenuam Fwg; Foesie ni xix. (Arb) 239 
Margin^ Piocatalepsis, ox the presumptuous, otherwise the 
figure of Ptesupposall 

tProcata'rctic, a, {sb,) Ohs, [-F. pro- 
catarcttque (i6th c. in Littre), ad. modX, pro- 
catarclic-ust a. Gr. wpoKaTapHrm-bs antecedent, f. 


irpoHar&pxeiv to begin first.] Med, Applied to an 
external cause which is the immediate occasion of 
a disease. Also applied gets, to the immediate 
or exciting cause of any effect, as distinguished 
from its predisposing cause or ground (Opposed 
to Pboegumenal ) 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan Words, Procatarchche 
causes of steknessei be such as ate evident and comming 
from without, which yeeld occasion of disease, but do not 
mainteine the same, as the heat of the Sunne, causing 
headach or the ague 1627 W, Sclateh Exp a These, 
(X629) 185 , 1 can but wonder at Arminius and otheis, seek- 
ing m the vessels of Meicy, the Procatarcticke Cause of 
Election. r <556 G. PiKBiVen Moodi Angl xii 132 I he pro- 
catarctick or external causes of Pulmomque Consumptions 
17x7 J Keill Amin Oecon. (1738) 234 No procatarctic 
Cause appears of so great a Perspiration m the Night 
1822^ Good's Study Med (ed 4) I 559 In early times the 
causes of diseases chiefly contemplated were proegumenal 
or piedisponent and procatarctic or occasional Thus an 
hereditary taint may be regarded as a proegumenal cause 
of gout, and catching cold . .may form its procatarctic cause 

By some applied to the primary cause. 

1638 Phillips s ^ fProcaiarciick cause, that cause which 
foregoeth or begmneth another cause [1696 (ed s) adds— 
and cooperates with others which are subsequent] x68c 
tr. Wilhs* Rein, Med, Wks, Vocab , Procatarctic, remote, 
not next cause of a disease. 1689 Aubrey Lives, Luems 
Cary (1896) I, 152 It so broke and weakned the king’s 
army, that ’twas the procatarctique cause of his mine 
i6p5 Tryon Dreams ^ Vis App, 256 Pride may justly be 
said to be the chief Procatarctick, or remote original cause 
of Madness 17x4 Mandevjllr Tab Bees (1725) 1 . six 
Whoever would accuse Ignorance, Stupidity, and Dastard- 
ness, as the first, and what Physicians call the Procatarctic 
Cause, let him examine into the Lives, and Actions of ordi- 
nary Rogues and our common Felons^ and he will find the 
xeveise to be true 

B, as sb, (eUipt. for procatarctic cause), 

X694 Wcstmacott Script Herb 212 It is a procatarctic 
of the scurvy 

t Frocata*rctical,^. Obs [f as prec. +• -el ] 
= prec. 

x6ox Bp W, Barlow Defence 92 The piocatarcticall, or 
first moouing cause 2643 T Goodwin Childe of Light 168 
God often useth even the guilt of that very sinne to temfie 
thee ; it is both the procatarcticall cause and the execu- 
tioner of It. x^ Warren Unbelievers 46 His death was 
looked upon , as the procatarctical, or outward moving 
cause of the transient act of God in justification. 1697 tr. 
Biirgersdtcms his Logic i xvil 63 Procatarctical, is that 
which Extrinsically excites the pnncipal Cause to Action 
The Pioegumenal, which inwardly disposes, or also excites 
the principal Cause to Action. 

II Prooata*rxis. Ohs, [mod L , a Gr. wpo- 
mvtxpiis a first beginning • see Peocataeotio.] 
A * procatarctic ' or exciting cause, or its operation. 

1693 tr. Biancards Phys Diet (ed. 2), Procatarctica, 
the pie-existent Cause of a Disease, which co operates with 
others that are subsequent, whether it be external or inter- 
nal, as Anger, or Heat in the Air, which beget ill Juice in 
the Blood, and cause a Fever, Procatarais, the same 
1699 ‘Misaurus’ Honour of Gout 24 And remove the 
Piocatarxis of the Gout, 17x9-26 Quincy Lex, Phystco- 
Med , Procatarxis is the pre existent Cause of a Disease, 

Fro-cathedral (prJ«jkapJ dr^l), a. and sb, [f. 
Pro- 1 4 + Cathedral j^.] a adj Used as the 
substitute for a cathedral, b. sh A church used 
instead of, or as a substitute fora cathedial church 
x868 A. K H Boyd Less Mid Age 134 The ancient 
palish church of the Holy Tiinity was ranked as pro-cathe. 
dral when episcopacy was restored for a while under the 
Stuarts 1874 Catholic Calendar fR C ] 36 Pro-Cathedial 
of Westminster —Our Lady of Victories, .opened 2nd July. 
1869. Ibid 52 Diocese of Beverley, York. Pro-Cathedral 
of S Wilfred 1884 Vpool Mercury 22 Oct, 5/1 The Bishop 
of Liverpool held his triennial visitation m the pio-Cathedral 
1905 Westm Gaz, 2 Mar, 7/2 At a few minutes^ befoie 
twelve the Bishop of Birmingham knocked thiee times at 
the south-west door of the Pio-Cathedral, and on its being 
opened he was received by the Aichdeacon of Birmingham 
and the reclou 

t Proca tiou. Obs, rare“^\ [ad, late L. pro- 
cdtidfi’eni suing, wooing, n. of action f, proedre 
to demand ] An asking in maniage, virooing, suit. 

1630 Bp. Hall Cases Come, Add, 111 (ed. 2) 416^ She 
ought to have made him sensible of so odious a procation, 

Brocatour, obs. form of Peooubatob, Peootob. 
Proccy, obs. form of Proxy, 

(I PrOCfldeado (pr<f“szde*nd(?). Zazo. IL, pro- 
cedendo (ad judtaupi), * of proceeding (to judges 
ment) ^ : see Peooeed v,] (In full (de) procedendo 
ad judicium^ A writ which formerly issued out 
of the common law jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, commanding a subordinate court to 
proceed to judgement, either when judgement had 
been wrongfully delayed, or when the action had 
been lemoved to a superior couit by cerltoran or 
other writ on insufficient grounds. 

1593 Prble Chrm, Edw I, Wks (Rtife) 383/1 Here’s a 
certiorari for your procedendo [Attacks them, with hxs 
staff! 1630 J Taylor (Water P.) Trav Wks iii 84/r 
Quirks, Quiddits, Demurs, Habeas Corposes, Sursaiaraes, 
Procedendoes. X64X Tenites de la Ley 225 Then the plain.^ 
tife shall have this writ of Procedendo, for to send again 
the matter unto the first base court, & there to be deter- 
mined. X768 Blackstone Comni HI. vii. 109 A writ of 
procedendo adjudiaum issues out of the court of chancery, 
where judges of any subordinate court do delay the parties s 
foi that they will not give judgment either on the one side 
or the other, when they ought so to do. 
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Procedure (pws* diai). Also *[ procedour, 
-or, 8-9 proceedure. [a, F procidure (1197 m 
Godef. CcmpL), f prccidtr to Pboceebd * see -timi ] 
1. The fact or manner of proceeding with any 
action, or m any circumfitance or sitnation ; a system 
of proceeding , proceeding, in reference to its mode 
or method ; conduct, behaviour. 

1611 CoTGiu, Procedure, a procedure! a coarse, or pro- 
ceeding 1660 Sh^rrock P*egeiad&s ei Ihe best husbandry 
, bosoeeninStafTordshire, where this procedure is general 
1671 R. MacWaro 77 vc Keuccnf 406 Iheir summare 
manner of piocedor X774 M. Mackenzie MariitmeSuro^ 
It 65 Of the Procedure and Operations in surveying Sea- 
coasts, according to their vanous Circumstances. x8ad 
WHATELvJPjStf^ in Eucycl Metrop I 293/1 This ts precisely 
the procedure which, tn Flocution, we depreca.te 1850 
GROTE^^mvriT lau Vlll. 3 Tasting the difference between 
Spartan and Athenian procraure 
b. With a and pL A particular action or course 
of action, a proceeding, a particular mode of action. 
tti677 Pnnu Orig. 5 fan 1. i 28 hlany times the 
distinction of these several procedures of the Soul do not 
always app^ distinct. x686 Cottok tr Ploniatgne (1877} 

I 25 This wa^ indeed, a procedure truly Roman a 1770 
JoRTiN Senn (1771) V, in 30 Ocero j^usdfies such pro- 
cedures. xBxa WOODHOUSE AsiroH* xxix. 290 We may 
adcyit a contrary procedure. ^ 1872 Gsa Euot Mtddlent* 
Ixxij He won biS fortune by dishonest procedures. 

o. Spec, Legal action or proceeding, the steps 
taken in a Wal action, collectively ; the mode or 
form of conducting judicial proce^ings (as dis- 
tinguished from those branches of the law which 
deSie nghts or prescribe penalties). 

Touerson Decalogue 4S6 The manner of the Jews 
procedure m their several courts of j udicature 1687 Royal 
Lei ioPnvyConne Scot. 12 Feb, laLottd Cos No 2221/2 
If any shall be so bold as to shew any dislike of this Our 
Procedour. 1728 Lardner J/Tfex (1838) 1. 67 The treatment : 
of Paul in Judea, so far as there is any appearance of a 


enforcement-^are rendered z86o Sat Rev IX. ito/i The 
blending of native consuetudinary law and English civil 
and criminal procedure in the adininistiation of justice. 

d. Thcmodcof conductingbiisinessmParhament 


space this question occupies in the Debates of the Nation 
i86j H. Cox Jnsitt i ix. 136 The Standing Orders are 
rules and forms of procedure which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary from time to time 1878 Stubbs 
Const Hesi. HI xx. 375 The rules and forms of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

•f 2. The going on or continnance of an action or 
process ; progress, course O^s. 

1844 [Howell] Hferc Hthemtcns i Whether one cast his 
eyes upon the beginnmg and procedure of the wane, .or 
upon the late CeS'»ation 2703 Afoxow Jf/ec/t. Ejlotc. 253 
X’he hindrance of the Procedure of the Work, a *7*6 South 
Ser>n (1717) VI 427 The Confidence reposed by Men 111 
their own Hearts will m the Procedure of this Discourse 
appear to be inexcusably foolish. 

fb. The action of proceeding or going on to 
something. Obs. rare 

X663 Owen Ptfui Animado, Wks xBsr XIV 428 Your 
next procedure is to your discourse of figures or images and 
my animadvexstons upon it 

3, The fact of proceeding or issning^owi a source; 
ongination. rare. 

i§x C. Cartwright Cert Rel^. 1 37 You will say, your 
Rehj;ion is as ancient as ours , having its piocedure from 
.. Giksburc in V^ool Lit ^ Phifos Soc Pioc. 
XIX. 185 The procedure of multifanousness from an absolute 
unity. 

f b. concr. Something that proceeds, issues, or is 
derived from something dse; proceeds, produce. Obs. 

1614 T. Gentlbw^ lo IPealik 6 They returne for 
the procMure of fish and herrings, the fore-named commo 
xfefi Baton § 550 Ihere is not any known 
Substawe, but EarA. and the Procedure of Earth (as Tile. 
Stone, &C.) that yeeldeth any Moss or Herly Substance. 

]i^OOeed(pii^fi-srd),jA Alsoyprocede. [f.next] 
*1*1 The action, or manner, of proceeding or 
going on, proceeding, procedure; course, Obs, 

^ /(1848) I 344 He now looks 

for a present ^ceed in his aflau s, laying by all unnecessary 
\ SANDLRS^te<wvi. I For one more orderly 
OTOceed into the body of this Work 1674 Owen Fvii 
Doctr Comnmwn Wks 1851 H 297 His moceed in the 
same page IS to ewept against that revelation of the wisdom 
o^od which I afi&rm tohave been made 
2 . That which piocceds, is denved, or results 
from something ; that which is obtained or gained 
by any transaction; produce, outcome, profit. 
Now almost always in pi proceeds. 

z6a3 Dec^ Conmons, Reh, Irel, 48 Saint Mallo in 
where the Hu^ were sold, and the proceed letuined 
unto^him in the smd Ship, c 1645 Howell Lett (i6so) 1, 

I xxw, 47 The only precede (that I may use the mercantile 
term) you ran expect is thanlra. Ibid. & 305 The ^ede 
of this exchange wil rame far short of any Gentlemans 
expectations 1767 S Paterson t/ov 1. 256 The 

same sura, expended in the same given 
time. . will amouD t wly to [eta] rfpr Stevi nson V&tvta 
fjflss) 74pust and not flour is the proceed 
pL i66< Pfim Btet^ XI Dec., About ;^35o,ooo sterling 
was coined oirt of the French money, the moraeds of Dun? 

thing , as C^at Proceeds among Merchants xB4a 
Macaulay Htsi. E»g, m I, 287 The net pioceeds of the 
customs amounted m the same to five iSdred and 


thirty thousand pounds. tB8s Sir W. B. Brett in Law 
R^ X4 Q B Div 877 Handing over the proceeds of sale 
I to the execution creditor 

I Proceed (pr^ispd), v Forms : 4-8 precede, 

I 5-7 -ceed0,6-ceade,.Si:,-ceid(e,(-sede, pressed), 
j 6- proceed. [ME pjocede-n^ a F, procider 
( 1 3-1 4th c. m Hatz-Darm), a, L paced ere to 
f go forward, advance, go on ; see Piio-i and Cede.] 

1. %ntr To go, move, or travel forward , to make 
* one’s way onward; esp, to move onward, after 

interruption or stoppage, or after reaching a certain 
' point , to continue one’s movement 01 travel 
) C1430 Lyjdg Mvi Poetns (Percy Sot) 12 The kyng pro- 

cedyng forthe upon his way, Kome to the Condyte made in 
cerde wise. 1526 Pt^ Petf (W de W 1531) 26 Before 
vre precede on our loumey. aiSSO A. Barton in 
Surtees Mtsc (188S) 72 But up in haist he did pressed. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage ni. vl 224 Then proceeding on 
their way, they finde an Arch. 1743 J, Morris tieim. vii 
183 Elisha did not precede on hi«* intended journey. 1768 1 
JPoinati of Honor III 87 Ihis intention of her’s, to proceed 
for Lancashire z86o Tyndall Glac i 11 x8 Accompanied 
by our guide, we proceeded to the glacier. 

2. zntr. To <go on ’ with or carry on an action 
I or senes of actions, a discourse, an investigation, 

etc. ; esp with reference to the manner or order 
observed. Also with indirect passive. 

C1400 Apol Loll 13 lo ]»e worschip of our Lord Jbesu 
Crist, & due ordre piocedand up he gospel c 1400 Destr 
Troy 5x59 To holde A counsell m the case. And piocede 
on hot purpos, as prise men of wer X447 Bokenham 


on hot purpos, as prise men of wer X447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd (Roxb) x Two th^ngys To advertysyn 
1 begynnyng a werk If he procedyn wyl ordeneely 1560 
DAUstr ^tdands Comm.^Si^. The cause, why the Emperor 
proceded on thys wise against them a 1586 Sidney Ps. 

I XV', VniQ thus proceeds, for aye m sacred mount shall 
raign 16^7 N Bacon Disc Govt JSng 1 xx 59 Matters 
also of private legard were theie ptoceeded upon 1718 
Fieedhxukei No 27 Yx The tiuc Philosopher must always 
proceed with a sober Pace, X884 F Tcmplp Relai Rehg 
4 Sc, vii, (1885) aio Science proceeds m far the majority of 
cases by tnal of some theory as a woikuig hypothesis 

t b. To carry on an argument, to argue, debate. 
It is proceeded = it is aigued. Obs, rare. 

c X449 Plcock Repr 208 As for answere and assoiling to 
the firste argument, y procede thus Ibid 565 Ajens al this 
blamyng ,it is procedid m otliere placis of my writingis 
1734 A Collins Gr, Chr. Rehg 120 Who proceeds with 
them on the supposition of a lost New Testament, 

c. To deal with ; to treat, act (lu some way, esp. 
judicially) with regaid to (With indirect passive ) 

CX430 Lydo Mtn Poems (Percy Soc) X41 Ye to be juge, 
aud lyk as ye pcoceede We shal obeye to your ordynaunce 
1656 Earl Monm ti BoccahstCs A dvts fr. Parnass 11 
XIV. (1674) IS7 Ihcae men .ought not to be proceeded with, 
with such rigour 1667 Milton P L xj. 69 , 1 will not hide 
hlyju^ments, bow With Mankind I pioceed 1737 Pope 
Hor Mpist. iL 11 137 But how seveiely with themselves 
proceed The men, who write such Verse as we can lead ? 
1831 in Picton Vpool Muntc Rec (1886) II. 330 1 he party 
offending should not only be disfranchised, but otherwise 
proceeded with to the utmost ngoui of the law. 

d, spec To institute and carry on a legal action 
or process; to take legal proceedings, go to law 
{against^ f upon a person). With indirect (formerly 
impersonal) passive. 

CX440 Gesta Rom iv, 10 (Hart MS) peiforewe aske of 
TOu, pat It be procedid ajenst him, as owith to be don ajen a 
bieker of >e lawe a 1533 Lo Berners Hmn Ixxxu. 255 
Yf 3'e wyll procede vpon Huon by lustyce 1596 Shaks. 
Meicfu V iv 1. 179 la such rule, that the Venetian Law 
Cannot impugny ou as you do proceed, — C09 117 1 
314 Proceed hy Processe, Least parties .breake out 1647 
Clarendon Hist Reb i, § 148 Direction in what manner he 
should proceed against such as lefused 
3. tttfr. With stress on the pi ogress or continuance 
of the action" To go on, advance, to continue acting, 
speaking, etc., in vanous shades of meaning, 
a. To go on with or continue what one has begun ; 
to advance from the point already reached, go 
fuither, pursue one’s course ; to go on after inter- 
ruption, renew or resume action or speech. 

1390 Gower Conf I Piol 38 Thei wist non what 
mJiei mente So that thet myhten noght procede 1413 
Ptigr Sowle (Caxton 1483) v xi 103 Piocedeth now forth 
<^^'430 Lydo Min Poems (Peicy Soc) 8 
Thou schalt have stienghte, and myghte, Forth to procede 
in long feluRte 1335 Coverdale 1 Sam xix 2 And Jonathas 
piocraded father, and swaie viito Dauid (he loued him so 
well), 1560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 16 b, Exhorting him 
to procede as he hath begonne. 1665 Hooke Mtcrogr x 
on with my trial 1789 Goudsm Hi^t 
Acme (X780) II, 378 In this manner Perennms proceeded 
sacrificing ^mbers of the Senate. 1856 Eng 

A V 3So Henry was determined to pioceed with the 
*3 484 The Commons, 
public business till then members 

^ something ; to advance to 
another action, subject, etc ; to pass on fiom one 
point to another in a senes or sequence of any kind 
(said also of the seiies, or of its terms or items), 

I wol piocede To speke upon 
Mathematique 1480 Caxton Ckron Eng i. (1520) 6/2 Of 
thes men is lytel wijjen in sciyptuie and theifore I piocede 

7? protede to ihe Communion xsoo Sir J 
2, I will begin with one of their 
n *‘°P*f‘^®ed/og>eaterniatters 1674 T Campion 
pioceding by degiee, the 
other by leap. 1890 Locks ffwjt, Und. i. i g 8 Before 


I proceed on to what I have thought this Subject 1743 
Emerson Fluxions 35 The Terms m the honzontat Row 
must be placed to proceed from the greater Indices to the 
lesser *774 Warton Hist Eng Poetiy Sect 111 (1840) 1 
116, 1 therefore proceed to observe, that [etc ] iSa^ 1 hirl- 
\\KU.Cnt Ess 16S The narrative proceeds from one inadent 
to another, by the slightest connecting phrases 1834 
Brewster More Worlds xv 221 From the globular clusters 
of stars our author pioceeds to the binary systems. 

c. dbsol. To continue or pursue one’s discourse 
(in speech or wiitmg) ; to go on to say. 

1309 Hawes Past Pleas xua (Percy Soc.) 52, 1 must pre- 
cede, and shew of Arismetrik With divers nombres which 
I mubt reporte 1370 Henris Wallace vi. 72 -h 6 Heirof as 
now I will na mair proceid 1588 Shaks L L Z. v 11 570 
The Conqueror is dismaid Proceede good Alexander lodo 
F Brookt tr Le Blanc's Trav 280 1 o pi oceed, the land 
of Egypt IS highly renowned 1697 Dryden Vi9g Past 
VI 19 Proceed, my Muse Two Satyrs, on the Ground 
Stretch'd at his Ease, their Sire Silenus found. 1814 Scott 
Wav xxxui, He paused, and then proceeded , * I do not 
intrude myself on your confidence [etc]' x868 Milman 
St Pauls 37 The Holy Sacraments, he proceeds, were 
fiightfully piofaned. 

d. To carry on an action or discourse to a 
particular point or stage , to advance (so far), make 
some progress. Now rare or merged in a, 

xsSo Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 24 b, When he had a litle 
proceded, he demaundeth of him in Latin, whethei he wil 
kepe the Catholicke faith 1643 in loih Rep Hist MSS 
C0/»7/; App V 492 Ihe raraptei , begun and considerablie 
proceeded in in ould time , was this yeare recontinued 
1660 Trialdiegic. 105 The treaty was so far proceeded in 
that It was near a perfection 1793 Smcaton Edystone L, 
§ X32 We again proceeded towards mooring the sloopi. 

t©. In emphatic sense To make progress, 
advance, get on , to prosper Obs 
cigga Marlowe lew of Malta iv iu,This is the hour 
wherein I shall proceed , Oh, happy houi, -wherein I shall 
convcit An infidel, 1611 B Jon&on Caiihne in. z, These 
things, when they proceed not, they go backward 1706 
Lofta Gaz No 4191/1 The French pioceed but very slowly 
in the Siege of the Castle. 1777 Johnson Let to Mrs 
TJirate 18 Sept, Invite Mi Levet to dmnei, and make 
enquiry what family he has, aud how they proceed 

4. intr To advance, in one’s university course, 
from graduation as B. A. to some higher degree, as 
master or doctor. In the Inns of Com t, to advance 
or be admitted to the status of a barrister. 

One is said to giaduate B A , to proceed M, A , B D , 
etc (in U. S also to proceed BA). 

*479 W Pasion m P. Lett III. 246. 1 supposed that the 
Qwenys bioder schold have procedyd at Mydsomer 1536 
Act 28 Hen, VIII, c. 13 §5 Any person, -which shal resorte 
to any of the sayde vmuersities to precede doctours in 
dminitie. a 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen V 37 b, Althoughe I 
haue not pioceded to clegre in the Vmueisitze 1563 Foxe 
A 4. M, 1297/1 He proceaded Bachelour of Diuinitye in the 
sayde Vniuersitye of Cambiidge 161J Rich Honest Age 
(Peicy Soc) 41, I am a scholler, and I haue proceeded 
maister in the seauen Liberall Sciences 1640 Yorke Union 
Hon. 131 After hee became student in the 1 eraple, where he 
proceeded Barrestei. 170a C Mather Magn Chr. n ix 
(1852) 154 His eldest son he maintained at the Colledge 
until he proceeded master of arts 1828 H Gunning 
Ceremonies Univ Camb (new ed ) x68 Between the two 
Congregations he [a B A of 3 yrs. standing] visits the Vice- 
Chancellor, .{Note The practice of -visiting is now discon- 
tinued The Candidates for degiees ask the Vice-Chancellor 
to proceed as he is quitting the Senate-House) 
*833 B. Peirce Hist Harva? d Umv 52 In 1656 he pro- 
ceeded Bachelor of Arts 1879 M Pattisom MtlUn 1 8 
In 1632, when he proceeded to his M A. degree, Milton 
was twenty-foui 1893 Daily Nefws 24 Mar 5/3 The new 
Archdeacon was educated at St John’s College, Oxford, 
graduated B A. ,m 1847, and proceeded M A m 1851, B,D. 
T? *4nd DD in i860 zBro Oxf. Umv Cal 74 A 
iiachelor of Arts can proceed to the degree of Master in the 
twenty-seventh Term from bis Matriculation, provided [etc,] 
"b. transf oxi^fig. To advance to some status or 
function; to giov or develop into, to become, 

*S79 I'^Y EuphuesiAth) zsg That as you haue pioued 
Jeamed Philosopheis, you will also proceede excellent 
diuines 1598 B Jonson Monm Hum Prol.,Tomake 
a child now swadled, to proceed Man. 1647 Fuller Good 
Ph in W jrse T, (x34i) 152 Shall a plant take a new degree 
and proceed sensible? 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg iv.440 
Shooting out with Legs, and imp’d with Wings, The Grubs 
woceed to Bees with pointed Stings 1704 ^arnb Duct 
Hist (1714) I 224 After they were become Masters in the 
Law, they proceeded Rabbi or Doctor 

5. int7 , Of an action, piocesb, etc, a. To go on, 
be earned ou, lake place; to talce effect. (Cf a.) 

<7x440 Alphtdet of Tales aS If Jie law procede for me, be 
pesentance of be law I sail aw J>e no tbyng, for I ouercom 
T w Town clerk's oath of off ce 

Lil^ B, If 57 b, Ye shall tinly write all siche procese as 
shall piocede this yere betwix party and party. r6oi 
Shaks fiU C i u 181 He will tell you What hath pro- 
ceeded woithy note to day *697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iv 
244 VVith Diligence the fragrant Work proceeds, 1726 
Parergon 352 This Rule .proceeds and takes 
place when the Ambigmty thereof conasts in some Points 
of Law alone. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 85 Forth 
i fared, Saw proceed the transmutation— Jurats black 
to one pld glow. 

b. To go ou or advance to a certain point; to 
be earned on fnrthei , to contmne (Cf 3 ,) 

1670 Marvell Corr, Wks. (Grosart) II 319 The two Bills 
are ootn yet proceeded no further then to a commitment. 

-ffp/Aw X Hist (1827) I xza To what a pitcli.. 
the depravity of the poet had proceeded. 1885 Lmv Times 
LIII. 466/2 The jury was discharged by consent, and 
the case pioceeded before the judge alone 189a ‘F, 
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1 6 U ans To proceed with, or cause to proceed ; 
to carry on; in passwe^ of legal pioceedings. Obs^ 

14M Rolls of Parli IV 441/2 John Due of NoilTolk 
besekes yat in yis matier nothing he pioceded, nor putte 
in execution, to his disheritance duiyng his noun age 
1525 Ld BrRNpRS Frons II cxiv [cx] 327 Ihen I 
began to wake, to precede this hi^torye more than I d^d 
befoie. Reg Frwy Council Scot IV glhatnathing 
suld be piocedit agams hir be vertew thairof 1792 
Marv Wollstonecr Rights IVoin ii 36 So that the man 
may only have to pioceed, not to begin, the important 
task of ieaining to think and reason 
7 inir To go or come forth , to issue, a lit. 
from (t of\ out of a material thing or place , and 
in diiectly deiived uses. In quot. 1703, of position 
or diiection, to arise or spring;^*d/;^ 

1382 Wveur yo/iwxv 26 A spuit of txeuthe, thewhiclie 
piocedith \gloss or comclh foithj of the fadir, he schal here 
witnessing of me. 1420 ? Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1609 
Oule of whos byll procedyd a giet leme lyke a son 
beme x^-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 41 Fra everilk mowth 
fair wirdis proceidis 1526 Tindalb Matt iv 4 Every 
woide that pioceadeth out off the mouth off God 1548-9 
(Mar.) 3 k, Com, Praver, Commumotti Necene Creedy I 
beleue m the holy ghost, the Lorde and geuer of life, 
who procedeth from the father and the sonne 1582 N. 
Lichcfibld tr CastanJiedds Cong JS Ind i xui 33 ^nargu^ 
Laker is a kinde of gum that procedeth of the Ant. 1604 
E GIrimstone] DMtfwiftf’j ladies \\\ xvi lyoTheie 
are many other Lakes m the high mountains, whence pro- 
ceede brooks and iiveis 1703 Moxon Mech Escerc 30 
ll IS fixed .by two small Shanks pioceeding fiom that 
Edge of the Spiing, 1813 SL Chairtc (ed 2) 1 125 Soft 
sobs were heard proceeding fiom Catherine's bed x8te 
J B&sopp Coming of Friars vi 264 The most sumptuous woik 
that has ever proceeded from the Cambridge Press 

b. sfec. To be the issue or descendant of; to be 
descended, spring from (a parent, ancestor, or 
slock). Now rare or Obs, 

1480 Caxton Chron Eng iir (1520) 27/2 Maria Cleophe 
the wbiche was wedded to Alphe of whoine pioceded James 
the lesse 1578 T N tr Coftg W India x They were 
both of good birth, and pioceeded of foure principal houses 
x567 Milton P, L, xii 381 Virgin Mother, Haile, High in 
tlie love of Heav’n, yet fiom my Loynes Thou shalt proceed, 
and from thy Womo the Son Of God most High, 1768-74 
Tucker Li, N'ai (1834) II. 105 We all proceed from the 
loins of Adam. 

c. flg‘, and gen. To issue, spring, anse, originate, 
emanate, result, be derived Cfronty \ofoi. source or 
cause). Formerly also with other constructions . 
To arise, come into being, come to pass, happen 

c X393 (jrr AUGER Scogati 6 Allas fiom whens may |7is 
hyng precede 1484 Caxton Fables of Poge iv, Wherof 

g rocedelh to me grete solob and playsyic 15x4 Barclay 
'yt, (J- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc ) 24 Yf by your labour 
procedeth more rydiesse x56x T. Hoby tr. CasUghonds 
Courtyer 1, (1577) cj b, Wheieby somtrme it proceedeth 
that customes, which at sometyme haue beene m price, 
become not regarded. 1697 Dhyden Virg Georg ii 680 
leach me the various Labours of the Moon, And whence 
proceed th’ Eclipses of the Sun X79X Genii Mag, sizJq 
where deafness pioceeds fiom an obstruction of the audiloiy 
duct, by wax, 1850 M"Cosh Div, Gtnd nr iii (*874) ^25 
One-balf of man's exertions, and more than one-half of lus 
happiness proceeds from hope. 

Proceeder (pi^sfddj). Also 6 procedar, 
[f. piec. vb. + -EE I,] One who proceeds, 

1, One who cames on some action, or acts m 
some particular way ; an agent, doer. 

1555 H, Pbndilton in Bonner Homilies 38 b, The impu- 
dente procedars haue taughte the zely people that eueiy 
man snoulde and may be a ludge of contioueisyes. X638 
Pemi, Conf, (1657) 344 Which the Devil seeing, thought it 
seasonable to trip up the proceeders heels. 

, b One who carries on a legal process. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Rem (1664) 257 Be thou [Christ] my 
speakei, taintless Pleader, Unblotted Lawyer, true Pro. 
ceeder. 

2 . One who is proceeding to a university degiee. 
"iObs, (Cf. Inoeptor I.) 

iS8x Mulcastbr Positions xh, (1887) 241 Are not the pro- 
ceeders to readc in any of those sciences ? 1625 Bi* Moun- 
tagu App, Caesar n v. 144 To tender unto Pioceeders this 
Proposition, ‘The Pope Is Antichrist'. 1744 Tannbr 
JfotiUa Monast Pref. 41 A little befoie the Refoimationthe 
greatest part of the pioceeders in divinity at Oxford were 
monks and Regular canons. 

8, One who advances or makes progress. 

(In X506 tiansf from 2 ) 

X596 SiiAKS Tam, Shr, jv. n xi Bian, And may you 
pioue sir Master of your Art Luc While you sweet deere 
proue Mishesse of my heart Bor Quiecke proceeders, 
marry. x6^-xa Bacon A'jx, iVo/, in Men (Arli) J59 The 
second will make him a smale pioceeder thoughe by often 
prevayhnges. 

Proceeding (prdsf'dirj), vbl, sb, [f. as prec, + 
-ING f .] The action of the verb Proceed. 

1 , The action of going onward; advance, onward 
movement or course. 

XSX7 Torkinoton Ptlgr, (1884) 41 At the procedyng owt 
of the , . Chapell , They Shewyd on to vs &c. 1526 Ptlgr 
Perf, (W de W 1531) *98 b, There is no suche mouynge or 
outwarde piocedynge, as this example sheweth. 16x2 
Brerewood Lang 4* Relig, xiii. (1614) 1x4 Plinie, ni the 
deriuation of water, requireth one cubit of declinii^, in 240 
foot of proceeding 2627 Capt. Smith Seatnatls Grant, x. 
50 In the proceemng of 200 foot forward, there should bee 
allowed one foot of descending. xSsa Longf Brook 7 To me 
thy clear proceeding biighter seems, Than golden sands. 

fb. A company of people marching along in 
regular Older on a festive occasion , a procession. 
x66o England's Joy m Somers Tracts 4th Collect, (1751) 


II 142 From this Tent the Pioceeding was thus ordered, 
VIZ First, The City Marshal Next the Sheuffs Tmmpets ; 
then the Sheriffs Men m Scailet Cloaks [etaj 1714 Lond, 
Gaz, No 5270/6 Those who foimed the liist part of the 
Pioceeding, came down in Solemn Piocession vjvj Acc, 
Ceremonies Coronations 13 About ra of the Clock the Pio- 
ceeding begins to move. 

2 The cariying on of an action or senes of 
actions; action, couise of action; conduct, beha- 
viour Prooedure I. 

1553 Brende Q Curiius iv 39 The Tyrians were as dili- 
gent to inuent all such thinges as might gme impediments 
their preceding 1603 Drayton Bar Wars i Ivii, For who 
observes strict Policies true Lawes, Shifts his Proceeding to 
the varying Cause 170a Pfpys Let, to Kneller m Diaty, 
etc (1879) VI 238 My surprise, at the mannei of my friend's 
pioceeding with me, 1756 Burkl Subl, 4 B Pref, We 
must make use of a cautious, I had almost said, a timoious, 
method of proceeding 1816 A C Hutchison Pract Obs 
Suig (i8a6) 192 Jhis line of pioceeding will soon cleai the 
list of such persons, of the desciiption we are adverting to, 
as have any soul or feeling 

b A particular action or course of action; 
a piece of conduct or behaviour; a transaction* 
« Procedure i b. Most usually in pi . Doings, 
actions, transactions. 

1553 Brende Q Curiws vii X40 b, The continuall felicitie 
he was wont to haue, in all his procedinges. 1641 (title) 
The Diurnall Occurrence^ or Dayly Proceedings of Both 
Houses, in this Great and Happy Parliament, From the 
third 01 November 1640, to the third of November 1641. 
X7 Swift (J ), From me earliest ages of Christianity, there 
never was a precedent of such a proceeding 1802 Mar. 
Epgfworth Moral T, (1816) I ix 70 , 1 shall inform myself 
of all your proceedings 1856 Froudf Hist Eng I i 
27 The law stepped in to prevent a pioceeding which it 
regarded as petty treason to the commonwealth. 

c. pi A record or account of the doings of a 
society ; sometimes spec, a record of the business 
done, with abstracts or reports of the less important 
papers not included in the Transactions 

1830 (Htld) Proceedini^ of the Royal Society 1843 (itthh 
Proceedings of the Philological Society for 1842-43 1904 

\pitld Pioceedings of the British Academy (vol I ) 1903-04. 

3 spec. The institulmg or carrying on of an 
action at law; a legal action or process; any act 
done by authority of a court of law j any step taken 
in a cause by either party. 

1546 Reg, Pnvy Council Scot, I 66 Dischaigis the . , 
olHciaris, of all arresting, attaching, unlawing, calling or 
preceding agams the said George X591 Grefne Disc, 
Coosnage (isga) ix Think you some lawyers could be such 
purchasers, if al their pleas were short, and their proceed 
inges lustice and conscience? 1643 Beclar Commons, 
s Proceedings were begun ai ’ 
upon the Statute of a EI17 
Benii 


Bentley (1833) II. 270 Having already 1 
ceedings on his hands as he could manage 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist Eitg iL I. 268 With these criminal proceedings 
were joined civil proceedings scarcely less formidable, 

4 . The action of going on with something alieady 
begun , continuance of action , advance, progress , 
advancement. Now rare, 

XSSI Robinson tr Mords Viop ir (1895) To hym 
allone they altrybute the begynnynges, the encreasynges, 
the piQcedynges, the chaunges,and theendesofall thynges. 
1563 Homilies ii. Idolaiiy in (1859) 2x3 The beginning, 
proceeding, and successe of idolatry. x66o Milton Pres, 
Means Wks 1831 V, 457 When they shall see the beginnings 
and proceedings of these Constitutions propos'd. 

b. The taking of a univei sity degree ; graduation. 
1479 W PaSton in P Lett. Ill 246 , 1 understod that my 
moder and yow wold know what the costes of my procedyng 
schold be. 

6 . The action of commg forth or issuing from 
a place or souice ; egress ; emanation. 

1587 Golding De Momay v. (iSQs) 61 Then let them be 
mquisitiue for the proceeding of the holy Ghost, 1877 W. 
Bruce Comm Rev 97 Divine Truth in its going forth or 

E roceeding bears witness to Divine Truth in its origin and 
Essence 

Proceeding, ppl [f. as prec. + -iMa2.] 
That proceeds , in quot, progressing, advancing, 
X847 Emerson in Atlantic Monthly (1802) June 742 The 
proceeding effects of electric telegraph will give a new im 
portance to such anangements 

Proceleusmatic (prpsHi^mae’tik), a. (sb,) 
[ad. late L. proceUusmaitc-us^ a. Gr, Trpo/rcAcutf^Mx- 
riHbSi f. irpoHikivaya incitement, f. vpandK^itiv to 
rouse to action beforehand.] 

1 . Serving for incitement ; animating, inspiriting. 


army .there were as many procelousmatick words as there 
were banners x866 Engel 115 The oar-song 

of the Hebndians, which resembles the proceleusmatic verse 
by which the rowers of Grecian galleys were animated. 

2 Pros, a. adj. Epithet of a metrical foot of 
four short syllables; pertaining to or consisting 
ofsuiifeet b. sb, A pioceleusmatic foot. 

(1706 Phillips, Proceleusmaticus Fes, (in Grammar) a 
Foot consisting of four short Syllables } as Pelagius ] ^ xyS* 
Wesley Whs, (1872) XIV. 74 A Proceleusmatic. which is 
four short, x 8 x 8 Hallam Mid, Ages ix (r86B) 589,^ he 

S roceleusmatic foot, or four short syllables, instead of the 
actyl. 1837 C. P Brown Sanscrit Prosody 13 One long 
being equ^ to two shorts, the admissible feet are the 
spondee, dactyl, amphibradi, anapeest and pioceleusmatic. 
1900 H W. Smyth GvS ilfFAFiVtfff344Mar[ius]VicCtorinus] 
says that proceleusmatics were used in Satync plays, 
whereas they arc alien to sober compoations in anapaests. 


Procellarian (prpseleo*nan), a, and sh 
Ormth [f. mod.L Procelldna (f. procella storm) 
4 - -AN.] a adj Belonging lo 01 resembling the 
genus Procellarza or family Procellarhdee of sea- 
birds. b. sb, A bird of this genus or family, 
a petrel So Frooella*x£d, a bird of the family 
Procellariidse ; Prooella*rfine (-ijsin) (erron. 
prooellaTine), cu belonging to the subfamily 
Procellaminee% sb, a biid of tlus subfamily. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exf^ (1856) 548 The great families of 
ducks, Auks, and procellaiine buds throng the seas and 
passages of the far noith xSS^WEBsru^ie, Pi oce/lanan, 
one of a family of oceanic birds the petiel 1879 H N. 
Moseley Holes Nat Challenger 207 Beside the Prion, 
there is the ‘mutton-bird ’ of the whalers (Mshelata Les* 
soiu), a laige Procellarid, as big as a pigeon. 

*)* Proce lie. Obs, raie~'\ [a OF. procelle 
(15th c, in Godcf ), ad L. procella^ A storm 
1426 Lydg De Guil Ptlgr 1699s Lych vnto a piocelle 
wbch dry veth all sodeynly a Shyppe vn-to goode aryvaylle. 

xrocello (pwse In) Glass-making. ? Obs, Also 
9 procellos (?//.), prooellas {erron, pucellas, 
pxisoillas), \p.,\i.proceUo cLProcer] A tool 
used for modifying the form of a glass vessel or 
object while being rotated on the end of the punty 
(e g for pinching in the neck of a bottle). 

[xd99 Blancourds Making Glass fChe. instruments marked 
E serve to finish the work, which the Italians call Ponteglo^ 
Passaeo, Procello, Spiei, and also Borsello ] 1788 Rees 
Chanuierd Cycl sv Glass, The apei ture, opened thereby, 
they further augment, and widen with the procello 1832 
G R. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl 172 Taking in hii right hand 
an iron instiument, called a piocello, tlie blades of which 
are connected together by an uasticbow in the manner of a 
pair of sugar tongs Pellatt Glass Making 8x The 

'pucellas' IS somewhat like a pair of sugai-tongs, the 
prongs 1 esemhhng the cutting part of shears, but blunt, 
1869 J Leicester m Eng Mech 3 Dec 282/1, 3rd, the 
PI ocellos, exactly like a pair of sheepshears. 1873 Knight 
j^ict Mech , Procellas, (Glass^making), Ibid, Pucellas, . 
a pan of tongs whose flat jaws rub upon the exterior sur- 
face of an object to reduce its diameter while it is being 
rotated Ibid , Pnscillas 

t Proce'UOUS, a, Obs, [ = obs. F. pi ocelleux 
(15th c in Godef.), ad. L, procellSs-us stormy 
see Procelle and -ous.] Stormy 
X650 B Discolhviintmn 22 It is ill building of Steeples in 
an eaith-quake, or setting up weather-cocks in procellous 
wmdes 1772 Nugemf tr. Hist Fr Gerund II. 265 An 
happy voyage ovei the procellous ocean of your funeial 
parentation 

Procephalic (pr^os^faedik), a, [f, Gr. irp6f 
Pro- 2 «€<pa\if head + -10 In sense 2, f. Gr. 
irpotdipaXos ‘ fong-headed also in Prosody ] 

1 . Zool, Belonging to the fore part of the head , 
applied to certain lobes or processes m Ciustacea 
and other Arthropoda. see quots 

X874 Lubbock Ong, ^ Met, Ins 111. 45 This portion is 
divided by a median fissuie into two lobes, which .will be 
termed the ‘ procephalic lobes ' x8?7 Huxley Anat Inv, 

Anwi, vi 251 The neural face of tne embryo is fashioned 
first, and its anterior end terminates in two rounded 
expansions^the procephalic lobes. x88o — Crayfish iv 
160 Two flat calcified plates, which appear to lie in the 
anterior of the head (though they are really situated in its 
upper and front wall) called thoj^ocepJuihc processes 

2 . Anc, Pros Havmg a syllable too many at the 

beginning; applied to a dactylic hexameter having 
a syllable in excess in the first foot [So vpoieiipaXos 
m Hephsestion, a.d. 150.] in Cent, Did 

[Proception, error m J, hence repeated m 
later Diets., for preereption (in Ptkon Basihke ) : 
see PEEBETTIOEr.] 

t FrO'Cer. Glass-making, Obs, [app of It. 
oiigin: cf. Prooello.I (See quot) 

1662 Merkbtt tr Nerds Art of Glass 363 Ptocets are 
Irons hooked at the extremity to settle the Pots in their 
places. 1670 Blount Glossogr (ed 3), Proceis, [adds to 
prec 1 used by makers of Green-glass. 
tFrOCe'rOf ^ Obs £ad, L prbeer-us high, 
tall Cf. stncere,'\ Tall, lofty, high ; long, 
a xs6o Becon Pleas, New Nosegay Wks. Z. 105 It shall 
cause you to delyght but lytyll in your body, be it neur 
so strong,, pleasaunt in aspect, piocere and taull 0^x652 
Brome Lovesick Court iv u, A perpetual ^ring of more 
piocere And bigger-bladed grass. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 3 By Trees here. I consider .. such hgnous and 
woody plants, as are hard of Substance, procere of Stature, 
1697 — Numtsm, ix. 314 What is large, procere, goodly* 
and beautiful to look on. 

Procerebrmn : see Pro- 2 2, 

11 Prooeres (pr^»*s^nz), sb pi, [L. proceres (rare 
sing, procer), leading men, chiefs, nobles,] Chief 
men, nobles, magnates. 

1848 Lytton Harold in ii, In that chamber met the 
thegns and proceies of his realm. 1^5 Stubbs Const, Hist, 
xvii § 294. II 60a In 1328 It was with the counsel and 
consent of the prelates and ‘proceres', earls, barons, and 
commons, that Edward resigned bis dauns on Scotland 

Frocerite (prp’serwt). Zool [f. Gr, ir^, 
Pro- 2 Kkpas horn + -me 1 3,] The many-joiated 
terminal segment (forming nearly the whole length) 
of the antenna in certain Crustacea, as lobsters. 
Hence IProoevlUo (pr^sen'tik) a., pertaining to 
the procerite. 

1877 Huxlev Altai Two, Anim, vl 314 The last segment, 
or procerite, consists of a long multi-articulate filament. 
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Psoceirity (pr^e’nti). Now rare, [ad. obs. 
F proctriti (15th c. m Godef.) or ad. L. procinid- 
iem height, tallness f. procer-usi see Pbooere and 
-ITY.] Tallness^ loftiness, height; length. 

1330 Latimer Last Sava he ,Edw VI (15^2) They 
were Gyantes for theyr cruelty and not m stature or pro- 
cerity of body. X604 TooKtR Fahnque ofCh, 13 All trees 
are not of one growth or procerttie. *645 J Hall P eems 1, 
36 [Thou] Com*sta5nearaWit,as doth a Rat Match inpro- 
centy Mount Ararat, a 1677 Hale Prim Ong: Matt 11 vu 
J73 At s Years of age in an ordinary growth the procenty is 
b^f of that which will be attiuned at full age. 17^ Johnsov 
Ltje Kmgef Prussia Wks. IV. 532 When he met a tall 
woman, he immediately commanded one of his Titanian 
jetmue to marry her, that they might propagate procerity 
x8^ Sir F. Palgrave Norttu d Eng, IV. 44B A cubit taller 
than any of his companton*t, and rendered even more re- 
markable by his beauty than his procenty. 
t PrOCerOUS (pMSla'ras), Ohs, [f 'L,prdcer^ 
lis (see Pbocebe) +-ous.] 1 . « Procere. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Sittjffe 14 The procerous stature of it 
, twentie foot and sixe inches. iSsy Tomukson Ream s 
Dap 243 Three sorts, the sharp, the smooth, and the 
procerous _ 

2 . Omitk, Belonging to the order ProcerSs or Pt tf- 
ceri^ the name given by Illiger 18 1 1 to the Ratify ^ 
comprising the ostriches and allied birds. 
Process (prpses, prdh*ses), sb. Forms: 4-7 
proces (fdso^/.), -cesse, (5 procese, -ceis, -ses, 
-seys, -sifi(se^ -ssesse, 5-6 presses), 5- process. 
[ME, proces, a. F. proch (13th c. in Godef.), ad. 
L. process-tts (^^-stem) advance, progress, process, 
lapse of time, r. ppl. stem odproced-ire to Peooeed. 
Orig. stressed precedes, still used by Milton and 
others in 17-1 8th c.; but pro^cess already in 
Chaucer, see Access, and cf. rece'ss, sitcce ss. In 

F. the pi. IS also proch\ so sometimes pioces, 
proses, presses m ME. : see sense 4.] 

1 , The fact of going on or being carried on, as 
an action, or a series of actions or events , pro- 
gress, course. Now chiefly in phr. tn process 
s= gomg on, being done ; tn process c^(^onsir%t£tton, 
etc.) in course of; being (constructed, etc.). 

CX330 R, Brukke Chron, (1810) 216 bri teld him. ^epro- 
cessa of alia )>er comou sawe. cx 336 Craucer Frakkl T 
617 It is» agayns the proces iv,rr. presses, processes process] 
of nature. CX400 Laitfranc*s Ctrurg, 96 Loke aftirward be 
prosis of bi worchuige seib bis boke. ^1440 ybrh Myst 11 
86 So jnulteply 3a saU Ay furth in fayre processe 1549 
CovERDALE, eta Lrasm, Par 2 Pei x6 Coanrmed nowa by 
huge processe of godlynes in the acquainted knowledge of 
the trueth. ax6x9 Fotherby Atheom n. lii § 3 (1622) 217 
What then, in Cau&es can there be an infinite processe; 
And can no End bee found? Dryden Mneid vii. 790 

Satarniaa Juno, now, with double care, Attends the fatal 
process of the war 1779-81 Johnson L P,, Addaon IVks 
111 . 89 The whole drama Js..eDgaemg in its process and 
pleasing in its condusion 1838 Hawthorne Fr, 4 * 

II 270 New edifices.. are ui process of erection 
X906 E. F Scott 4tA Gasp l z8 A judgment is m process 
will we follow It stage by stage to thegreat climax, 

tb. By process, m process, in the course of 
events; m course of time; in the sequel, at length, 
in due course, Obs, (Cf 2 ) 
exaSs Chaucer L,G W, 1553 iHypsipyU 4- Meded^ As 
wolde god I leyser hadde & tyme By proces al his wowyng 
for to ry me. c X4S0 ? Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1213 Whyche 
shall to Vertu hryng yow by processe, 1523 Ln. Berners 
Frotss, I. xa 112 So he went forthe, and in processe re- 
touined agayne. zgn Fjtzherb. Hush. $ 127 The sappe 
wyll nat renne into the toppe kyndely, but by proces the 
toppe wyll dye, a 1641 Bp Moontagu Acts 4 Mon 1 § 12 
(1642) 8 All Man-kind succeeding afterward in processe 
to be derived from him. 1736 Welsted IV^ (1787) 450 That 
the same thing would, in process, bavehaj^ned of itself 

2 . Course, lapse (of time). Chiefly m i 7 i (f by) 
process of time, in course of time, as time goes on. 

01340 Hampole Prose 7 ’r 20 Therfor we muste abide and 
wirke be processe of tyme. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb) xi 49 
Of baire kynredyn by processe of tyme come cure Lady 
saynt Mary, 14^ Caxton Ft^tes of A i xxiii 70 That is 
by long proces of tyme chaunged 0 x6oo Shaks. Sonn, civ, 
Three beautious springs to yellow Autumne turn’d In pro- 
cesse of the seasons haue 1 seene. 1654 ^ Codringtok tr. 
/ itsitne xviiL 267 After the process of many y eers they took 
shipping ^ain, 1667 Milton P L, il 297 To found this 
nether Empire, which might nse By polhey, and long process 
of time. Z71X Stbelc ^eci No 154 v a In due Process of 
Time I was a pretty Rake among the Mem 183B Arnold 
fftsf Rome 1 . 31 The city of the Palatine Hill grew in pro- 
cess of time, so as to become a city of seven hills 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 138 The thoughts of men are 
widen’d with the process of the suns, 

tS. Course (of a narrative, treatise, argument, 
etc.) , drift, tenor, gist. Ohs, 

[tf X330 . see sense 1 ) C1380 Wyclif Sel JVbs HI 518 
^ It lb knowun by alle b® processe of Jse gospel 1436 Sir 

G. HaYc Laitf Arms (S. T, S) i The iubryis.,be the 
quhiJkis men may better knaw the process of the said buke 
and of every chapter, 1563 Man Mttsculus’ Common.pl, 35 
This IS the processe of the Decalogas [orig. Hic est coa^ 
iextns Decahgil i6xg G Sandys Treeo. 236 We shall 
haue occasion to treate of [these] m the jpiocesse of our 
lournall. 1643 Sir T Browne Rehg Med,i, § 22 No man 
will be able to prove it, when, from the process of the Text, 

I can manifest it may be otherwise 

+ 4 . A narration, uarrative; relation, story, tale; 
a discourse or tieatiss ; an argument or discussion 
X340-70 Ahsautider x-jx To profie his process prestly too 
here, I karp of a Idd king Atisba was note. 1390 Gowpr 
Con/ m, 284 Wherof a tale in remembrance, which ib a 


long process to hiere. c 1400 Desir, Troy 247 When PeUeus 
his proses hade puplishit on. highe,..Iason was loly of his 
luste wordes. — 1177a This poynt is notprynted in proces 
Jiat are now — 13774 Here the pro^ses of Pyirus I put to 
an end i486 Bk iit Albans duh Here endyth the proceis 
of hawkyng 1523 Ld Blkncrs Proas I i i Who so this 
pjoces redeth, 01 hereth, may take ensaraple 1333 Morl 
Apol 12 h, They preache some tymealonge processe to very 
lytle purpose itea Skaks Ham i v 37 So the whole eaie 
of Denmarke, Is by a forged piocesse of my death Rankly 
abus’d 1671 J, WEBSTFR Meiallogr xviiL 251 The way of 
doing w hich may be found m many authors, , m Manusci ipts, 
and written Processes 1753 Scots Mag, Oct 522/2 A vttbal 
process of this day’s transactions [Repr F proems verbal ] 
1784 R. Bage Barham Dotuns I. 296 Kitty, having hrard 
these dialogues and processes repeated by Molly s mother, 
who had an excellent knack at this kind of rehearsals 

4* b A passage of a discourse Obs 
1388 Wyclif Ptol 111 4 This proces of Genesis shulde 
stirecristen men to be feithful ^X449 ^sx^zx.Repr i xi 
5S Eny pioces or parti wnten m Holi IWtt xS 35 Cran* 
MER Let in Mac, Writ, (Parker Soc.) II 30B Ye take for 
>our purpose some processes of senpture. 1555 J Harpes- 
felo in Bonner Homilies 44 b, This processe of Scripture 
hath in it many circumstaunces to be noted 

5 . Somethmg that goes on or is earned on; a 
continuous action, or series of actions or events , 
a couise or method of action, pioceeding, procedure. 

1340 Hampole Cotac 235 p® bygynnyng of alle bis 
proces Ryght knawyng of a man self es a 1400 Ptsitll of 
Susan 294, I schal be proces apert dispioue J>is a-pele. 
1513 More Rick HI Wks. 50/1 Troweth the protector . 
that I parceiue not whereunto his painted processe draweth 
x6oa Shaks Ham ni. iii. 29 Behinde the Arras I’le 
conuey my selfe To heare the Piocesse. 1691 IUy Crea^ 
iion I, (1^2) 54 Ignorance of the true Process of Nature. 
1760-72 H Brooke Fool o/Qual (1809) IV 65 , 1 wished, 
after the process of my divine Master, to be despised and 
rejected of men X838-Q Fr. A Kemble Resid Georgia 
(1863) 26 The shutting of aT door is a process of extremely 
rare occurrence. x^7 Mary Kingsley W, Afica 610, 
I gladly accepted this geneious offer and proceeded to wait 
for the Nachtigal, and a very pleasant process this was. 

6. A continuous and regular action or succession 
of actions, taking place or earned on in a definite 
manner, and leading to the accomplishment of some 
result; a continuous opeiation or senes of opera- 
tions. (The chief cuneut sense.) 

a. A natural or involuntary operation ; a seues 
of changes or movements taking place 

1627 tr Bacods Life 4- Death (1651) 57 There are four 
Processes of the Spirit, To Arefaction; To Colhquation; 
To Putrefaction , ToGeneiation of bodies 1733 P. Shaw 
tr BaectCs Phys Fables viii. Expl , Philos, Wks 1733 1 
568 He who knows the Properties, the Changes, and the 
Processes of Matter X87X B Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § gz 
Ice is not instantly converted into water but the process is 
gradual. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Boi 174 In order 
to obtain a deeper insight into the processes of growth 
. it IS necessary to follow up the history of development. 

b. An artificial or voluntary operation; a course 
or method of operation; a systematic senes of 
actions, physical or mental, directed to some end. 

166s Glanvill Def Vanity Dogtn 39 Little can be col- 
lected from tbe Chymical Processes he speaks of. a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time an 1681 (1766) II, iii 142 , 1 diverted my 
self with many processes m Chymistry xSoo tr. Lagrange s 
CTum, I, 296 These eimlanations induce us to prefer the 
process of Fourcroy and v auqueUn. 1807 T. Thomson Chem, 
(ed, 3) II ia6 Such are the different processes for procuring 
carbonic oxide, x86o Tyndall Glac i 111 25 Explained 
to me the process of makine cheese, 1875 j P Hoffs 
Prmc Rehg, xiv. (1878) 45 Salvation, Ukc education, is a 
process, not an immediate act 

0. A particular method of operation in any 
manufacture, 01 in printing, photogiaphy, sanita- 
tion, etc. : often named from the inventor, as 
Bessemer p , Pox- Talbot p,, Patitiison / , etc , or 
from the substance or means used, as collodion p,, 
gelatine p,, dry p,,heliotype p , v>et p,, etc. q v (^) 
In Patmt Law, applied to any method of obtaining 
a useful result by other than mechanical (e g. by 
chemical) action, (f) In recent use spec, applied 
to methods other than simple engraving by hand 
(e.g. chemical or photogiaphic) of producing 
blocks for printing fiom , elhpt, a print from such 
a block. 

, 1839 XTrtEZJ/rf The patent process [for separat- 

ing silver fiomlead] lately introduced by Mi. Pattinson 
1839 Sir j Herschell m Proc, Roy Soc, IV 131 M Ea- 
^erre s concealed photographic process 1842 BlacMoood 
Mag 388 Having their portraits taken by the photo- 
^nic process. 1856 [see Bessemer], 1856 Chambers* 
VII. sn/i Photo Glypho^aphy .a process invented 
by Mr Fox Talbot 1859 Sat Rev 22 Jan 98/1 Vaiious 
processes of photoglyphy and phototynv z88z [see Pattin- 
soniee], x886 DailyNews gllec 5/2 Theie weietjo photo- 
gravures then, nor hiaeous sciatchy and seamy ‘processes 
x886 SH, Amer 24 July 49/3 They produce by a new pro- 
cess colored prints, so-called photo-chromotypes 18^ Daily 
Citron 8 Oct 3/4 In the Libdin process the sewage is 
^mped on to a coarse ballast filter 1907 Ffev) Eng, Diet, 
(See the articles Photogravure, Photolithography, Photo- 
mechanical, Phototype, Phoioiypograpky, Photozinco- 
graphy, eXxi) 

1, Law, a. Thewholeof the proceedings in any 
action at law ; the course or method of carrying 
on an action, an action, suit, b spec. The formal 
commencement of any action at law , the mandate, 
summons, or writ by which a person or thing is 
brought into court for litigation. 


a. c 1323 Poem Times Edw H (Percy Soc ) xlvi, That 
have drive tiuth out of londe Without process of law. 14x4 
Rolls of Partf IV 57/1 The processe of myn outejawery 
was unlawefiilly made is^o Daus tr ^leiaanes Comm 
108 All suytes & pioccs in the law, commenced for Religion, 
shal in the meane tyme be let falle & suspended. 1627 
Lisander 4- Cal vii 122 It was a little before the feast of 
Christmas aftei which time CaUsta’s piocesse was to be 
judged 1640 Yorke Umon Hon 124 He without pro- 
cesse, was executed at Bridgewater 1701 Swift Contests 
Nobles Comm Wks 17SS II i ^7 "-the power of judg- 
ing certain piocesses by appeal 1781 J. Moore View Soc 
It (1790) I XV. 180 They may search his papers, make his 
process and in conclusion, put him to death 1862 Merivale 
Rotn Emp (1865) VI In 294 He was allowed to. turn the 
chaige against himself into a process against his accuser 
to X433 Rolls of Parli IV. 447 The said John was en- 
dited. and proces made out upon the same enditement 
1467 in Eng Gilds (1870) 39* Yf the seid plemtif require 
eny senaunt to serue the seid processe accoidynge to the 
lawe 1482 Rolls of Parlt VI 208/1 Powei to awarde 
processe by Capias, and to make other such piocesses into 
every Countie of Englond. 2377 m W H. Turner Select 
Rec 0 :fotd{xm) 390 1 hey of the Towne had seivid prot»s 
upon him. 1768 Blackstone Comn, III. xix 279 The 
next step for caiiying on the suit, after suing out the 
oiiginal, IS called the process ; being the means of compell- 
ing the defendant to appear in court X827 Hall am Const 
Hist (1876) I VI 344 The chancellor had a court of his 
own, out of which process to compel appearaime of parties 
might emanate 1883 Law Rep ii Q. B Div 545 An 
attachment granted to enforce compliance with the order of 
comt IS piocess of a punitive and disciplinary character, 

1 8 , Onward movement in space ; procession ; 
pi ogress, progression Ohs, 

C1400 Desir, TroyB^gs Fio tbethen the lycour past so 
by proces to his prise aimys Ibid 11910 pan the grekes 
. With proses and pres paid vp ])ere ancres. e 1440 Pa? to- 
nope 36^ Ecbe Bysschope made hys processe To the dore 
of hys cbambie be sermoun. 1642 H More Song of Soul 
II 11. IL vi, A point the line doth manfully retrude Fiom 
infinite piocesse 1873 H. James, j*i Pass Pzlp im 41 The 
whole .surtounding prospect lay answering in a myriad 
fleeting shades the cloudy process of the tremendous sky 

Of action, lime, etc, . Progress, progres- 
sion, advance ; development. Nownrr^ 

X638 Rouse Heas) Untv ix (1702) 136 Daily to make a 
Process in his Learning. 1664 Power Exp Philos, ir 131 
But presently our Glass-tube began to leak, and let in 
Ayr, so we could make no further process in the Experi- 
ment 1747 Gould Eng Ants 40 The process of Ant Ver- 
micles IS remarkable and worth Observation 1813 T 
Busby Lucretius I i. Comm p. xxvi, Viigil most ad- 
mirably describes the gradual piocess of the fire 1850 
Tennyson In Mem Ixxxii, Eteinal process moving on, 
Fiom state to state the spirit walks 

fb. Degree of progress or advance Obs, rare 
x 6 s 4 H L’Estrange Chas I (1655) 137 Nor was this a 
Schisme of an ordinary assise, but grew to that processe, to 
that degree, as Altar was erected against Altar X774 ti 
Helvetins* Child of Nature II. 171 That great man calcu- 
lated the process and degree, af which our effeminacy would 
be followed by a contempt of liberty, and a surrender of the 
invaluable rights we have inherited from our ancestors, 

0. Logic, The act of proceeding from a term 
in one of tbe premisses to the coriesponding term 
in the conclusion; only in \iMicm process (q.v.). 

[1692 Aldrich A rits Logtess Rndtmenia (ed. Mnnsel 1852) 
69 Fiocessus ab extremo non distribute in prsemissis, ad 
idem distiibutum in conclusione, vitiosus est. Ibid, 77 
Quaelibet Figura excludit adhuc sex inodos Nempe i. 
Propter Medium non distubutura, 2. Propter jiiocessum 
majoris illicitum ,,3 Propter processum minons illicitum ] 
1827 [see Illicit c]. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 198 The viola- 
tion of this last Rule, in respect to tbe Major Term, is 
called illicit process of the Major. 

10 . The act of pioceeding or coming forth from 
a souice » PnocEasiON sb. 4. rare, 

XS37 Abp. Lee in Strype^cf/. Mem (1721) I. App. Ixxxvhi; 
229 The proces of grace in this sacrament cometh from him 
by whose authority it is institute. «x64x Bp. Mountagu 
Acts 4 Mon (164a] 552 Beginning with the processe of our 
Saviour’s Foie-runner, John the Baptist 1877 E Cairo 
Philos Kant 11 18 The process of the infinite out of itself 
into the finite. 

fll. A formal command, mandate, or edict, 
proceeding from a person in authonty. Gf 7 b. 

z 6 o 2 Shaks. Ham, iv 111 65 And England, if my loue thou 
holdst at ought, thou maist not coldly set Our Soueraigne 
Proceiise, which imports at full The present death of 
Hamlet x6o6 — Ant, Cl i \ 28 Where’s Fuluias Pro- 
cesse ? (Caesars I would say) both ? 

12 . A projection from the mam body of something , 
esp. a natural appendage, extension, or outgiowth ; 
a projection, prominence, protuberance, a. A^iat,, 
Zool,, and JSot. : originally and chiefly, of a bone 
(= Apophysis i), b. Bot In mosses, one of the 
mam divisions or segments of the inner peristome 
1578 Banister Hist Man u 26 These bones are endewed 
with two notable productions or Processes 1398 Florio, 
Corona,,, It. thicke and pointing processe of bones much like 
to the snagge of a Hartshome 16x3 Crookb Body of 
Man 79 In woemen two piocesses or productions passe 
from the wombe to the vpper part of the neck of the same, 
X682 T. Gibson A nat, (1697) 20 It has two remarkable Pro- 
cesses in men placed before, by the os pubis, on each side 
one 17x9-22 Quincy Lex. Physico-med„ Acro?mum,,ia 
the upper Process of the Shoulder Blade. 186a Darwin 
Fertil Orchids u 8x [The stigmas] form two protuberant, 
almost bom-shaped processes on each side of the mouth of 
the nectary, 
e. gen aadjig, 

*776 Johnson Tax. no Tyr, 23 Mere extensions or jpro- 
cesses of empire 1830 De (Juincey Recoil Lakes Wks. 
1862 IL 217 Mighty fSTls, immediate dependencies and pro- 
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cesses 6f the still more mighty Helvellyn *873 Burton 
Hist Scot, V liii 35 The assailants turned the cannon upon 
the lower processes of the fortress 

13. aitrtb* and Comb* chiefly in sense dcj as 
process block (a block to pnnt from, produced by 
somepiocess other than simple engraving by hand), 
cut^ -engraver, -owner, picture, plate, work ; h. 
process-server, a sheriff’s officer who serves pro- 
cesses or summonses (sense 7 b). = BAinipr 2 , 
so process-serving 

187;^ Raymond Statist Mhies ^ Mimng 3 Both parties 
are inteiested in a favorable result the ore owner, because 
It may lend new value to some hitherto refiactoiy and un- 
profitable xnateiial, the process owner, because it may 
enlarge the field of his operations x8qo W J, Gordon 
Fonndiy xv 213 Half tints have been the difficulty of all 
process inventors Ibid, 216 The lines m the process-block 
can he thickened in thice ways— either by the final planing 
or by the dusting on of the rosin or by the coarse grain of 
the zinc 1898 IVestiti, Gaz 2 July 4/2 Printers of fine 
etchings.., and workers in what is known in the trade as 
‘process work xooa Entiycl, Ent, XXVI 558/1 A port- 
able process kettle has made canning possible on the farm 

b i6it Shaks JVtnt T* iv iii 102, I know this man 
well, he hath bene since an Ape-bearer, then a Processe- 
seruer (a Bayhffe), then [etc.]. 184# S C Hall IrelandW* 


Froxess (see prec.), v 1 [In sense i, a. OF. 
processor to piosecute (1240 in Godef.), f. proch\ 
in senses 2, 3, f, Pbooess j^.] 

1 trans To institute a process or action against, 
to proceed against by law, to sue, prosecute ; to 
obtain a process or summons against (a person) ; 
to seive a process on. Originally Sc, 

1332 Acc Ld High Treas Scott VI iii That sche wald 
he processit for non p^ment of hir taxt, 1573 Eeg Frivy 
Council Scot II. 284 Being processit and put to the home 
thairfore. x637-$o Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc) 95 
John Dune made a large narration how and for what he bad 
bene processed befoie the King and his Councill. a X674 
Clabundon / f/f/ Reb x. § 65 The Chancellor of Scotland 
told him. .thatallEnglandwould join against himasoneman 
to process and depose him 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Ennm 
vat, He was at the qnaiter sessions piocessing his brother. 
1883 V, Stuart Egypt 137 The debt for which they weie 
piocessed was made up entirely of interest at most usurious 
r^es 

2. zntr. To go on, take place , « Peooeed v, 
5 a. rare-^^. 

x8« Blaclnu Mag XXXVII. 883 The hollow murmur 
of tne earth in the spring season^ which some take to be the 
sound of vegetation, 111 its multitudinous forms, piocessing 
on her surface. 

3. trans. To subject to or treat by a special 
process (see prec, 6 c); e. g to reproduce (a draw- 
ing, etc.) by a mechanical or photographic process; 
to prepare by an artificial or special process , to 
preserve fruit, fish, flesh, etc , by some process. 

1884 NffU) York Even, Post 28 Jan. (Cent ), Every cut in 
Mr Pyle’s admirable book was piocessed — to use a new 
verb invented to fit a new thing X889 A ihenseimi 14 Dec 
B26/3 The illustrations appear to have been ‘processed* 
very unskilfully. X896 IVestm. Gaz 24 July 3/3 It is often 
not made on the premises, but is brewer’s yeast imported 
fiom England, then processed, and sent back to England 
1902 Emycl, BrtU XXVI 558/z As a genetal lule fruits 
and vegetables are onlyprocessed once, meats and fish twice. 
Hence Pro oesaedjj^/. a, (in sense 3 ) ; Proxesa- 
xng vbl, sh, (in senses i and 3 ). 

x6o6 WoTTON Lett, (1907) I 354 They have there [Rome] 
newly proposed the processing of the Duke by way of In- 
quisition. 1676 W. Row Conin, BlmFs A ittobiog, xii. (1848) 
478 Their processing and deposing of Mr John Forrest 


t8^ iMd* 13 ~Feb. 5/5 

baimed ' and ‘ processed ’ beef had been furnished to the 
tioops in the field m the recent war ^ xqox Nation. (N.Y ) 
3 Jan 2/2 The renovating and piocessing of butter is earned 
on all over our country 

jProCOBS (prt?se*s), ».2 [A colloquial or hu- 
morous back-forraation from Pbocession sh,, after 
progi'tss, transgress, etc.] inir. To go, walk, or 
march in procession, 

18x4 J Train Mountain Muse 83 As venerably as when 
they Process on Dedication day X824LADY Granville 
Lett I Jan. (1894) I 243 On Christmas Day we piocessed 
into the chapel. x888 Mrs PI Ward R Elsniere xxxviu. 
The cassocked monk-like clergy might pi each and ‘ process 
in the open air as much as they pleased. 1897 * Ian Mac- 
LARrN ’ in British IFeekly 1 Apr 422/3 So sure of themselves 
that they do not need to protest nor process, but cariy their 
11^ in their heart. 

frocG'SSali a, rare. [f. Pbooess + 

Cf. Pbooess UAL ] Pertainmg to a legal process. 

c X645 Howsll Lett (1650) I. 124 All sorts of damages, 
and processal chaige^ come to about 25^000 a owns 1892 
J. Jacobs IlowelPs teii, I p. xxxiv, Counting pnncipal 
and interest and processal charges. 

f Proxessar, Ohs, rare’^K [f. Pbocess v,^ + 

-AR 3,] ? A process-server. 

1534 in Hist, Foriescues (1869) II 204 Item, gevyn to the 
processor, to stay all the accions v It, 

Procession (pri^sejan), sb Also 2-4 -inn, 
(4 -lune), 3-5 -ioun, (4-5 -ioune), 3-6 -yon, 4-6 
-lone, 5 -yone, -youn, -iowne ; 4 prooesxonn, 
-Bosioun, -soesflion, -eessyoun, (5 -yon, 6 -ion), 
5 -oesoion, 6 -asession. [Early ME, a. F, pro* 
VOL, VII. 


cession (nth c. in PIatz.-Darm ), ad. L, prEcession- 
em a marching onwards, advance, in late and 
med L, a religious procession, n of action f. pro- 
cedhv to Peocbbd.J The action of pioceeding 

1. The action of a body of persons going or 
marching along in orderly succession, m a formal 
or ceremonial way ; esp. as a rehgious ceremony, 
or on a festive occasion. 

1103-23 0 E Chron, an. 1103, ^fter sancte Michaeles 
maessan on xii Kal Nov’ he waes mid procession under 
fangan to abbote. xxS4 Thid an 1154, Was under faugen mid 
micel wurtscipe at Burch mid micel processiun, cxaoo 
Prin Coll, Horn 91 Nime we )>enne geme gif ure piocession 
hi maked after ure helendes procession c 1290 5 . Eng Leg, 
I *5/471 A-doun of J>e hulle wende )>e Aumperour wim 
fair processioun. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8368 Massen & 
processions hii made monion 13 StrBenes (A) 2732 And 
brougte Beues in to ke toun Wijp a faire prosesioun 131^ 
Grafton Chron, II 387 The King [Rich II] .. forbad 
streyghtly all Bishoppes and Prelates that such Pro 
shoulde be no more vsed 16x3 PuRCHAs/*x^;«fl^, x— 

62 When they would haue xaine, ten Virgins clothed in hal- 
lowed garments of led colour, danced a procession. 1704 
Nelson 4- Fasts vi. (1739) 5*5 At the Reformation, 
when all Processions were abolished, X87X R. Ellis Ca- 
tullus xviu 6 Passive under a Salian god’s most lusty pro- 
cession. X904 W. M. Ramsay Lett to Seven Ch, xiil 160 
After the analogy of a religious procession on the occasion 
of a festival. 

b, Phr. to go, walk (etc.) in procession*, + for- 
merly also m, to, with p ; to go {a) procession, 
e 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 5 AI J«it folc code par for6 to proces- 
siun to munte ohuetL ex2oo Tnn Coll Horn 89 Do- 
minica Palmarunu It is custume Jmt ech chirchsocne go9 
pis dai a procession X389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) xo For to 
gone with processioun w* her candeL 14 m Lust, Coll, 
Citizen London (Camden) 162 The kyng and the quene . 
wentt on processyon through London, 1466 in Archseolo- 
gia (1887) L 1. 49 Also he [ffie sexton] shall here the crosse 
on procession. 1360 Daus tr Sleidands Comm, 415 The 
French men go a procession about all the Churches in 
Metz. 1382 N Lichehcld tr Casianhedds Cong.E, Jnd 
1 11 5 All the religious men went m Procession bare footed, 
and in their cowles with waxe Candles in their hands x66a 
Virginia Stat, (1823) II. xoz Within twelve months after 
this act, all the inhabitants of every neck and tract of land 
adjoining shall goe m procession and see the marked trees of 
every mans land. . to be lenewed x^3 Drydkn Jitoenal xvi 
Notes (1697) 391 As we go once a Year in Procession, about 
the Bounds of Parishes, and renew them, 1849 Macaulay 
Hut, Eng, vi II 29 The Commons went in procession to 
Whitehall with their address on the subject of the test. 

0 . tran^. Of boats, barges, etc. 

(At Oxford, *a Piocession of Boats 'over the rowing course 
on the Thames formerly tookplace annually in Commemoia- 
tion Week Desciibed but not under this name, in Jmk- 
son's Oaf, of 15 June 1839 ) 
x8^ Jackson's Oxford Jmt i July 3/1 In the evenmg 
[of Tuesday 27 June] thousands of persons weie congie- 
gated on the banks of the liver to witness the procession of 
the lacing boats Ibid , Aftei the procession had ceased a 
splendid diMlay of fireworks took place 1893 President'' s 
Bk, Oxf, Unto, Boat‘Cl, The Procession of Boats took 
place on Monday June 19 x8q3 Secretary's Bk ibid Oct , 
The Procession ofBoats was auolished unanimously. X900 
W E. Sherwood Oxford Rvming xi q8. 1902 Daily 

'At the half-mile London were leading 
s, and from Fawley it was simply a pro- 
pair winning anyhow. 

2. concr A body of persons marching in this way. 

, E E, Alht P, A. 1095 Sodanly on a wonder wyse, 

I watz war of a prosessyoun. X4S1 Capgrave Life St, 
Gilbert (E E T.S ) 105 In )>\b mene-while Jie procession went 
fro hfi hous X696 Tatc & Brady Ps. Ixviii. 27 Zebulon . 
And Nephthali (The grand Procession to compleat) Sent 
up their Tnbes, a Princdy Host 1705 Adpison Italy 195 
(Naples) My First Days at Naples were taken up with the 
Sight of Processions *866 NcALcS’^y. 4 Hymns 131 Again 
shall long processionssweep through Lincoln s Minster pile 
b. transf, and/%* A regtilax series, sequence, 
row, or succession of things, such as suggests an 
orderly march. 

x688 R Holme Armoury in. viii. (Contents), In the 
second plate of dus chapter is a further Procession of 
Tiadesmens Tools X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage X3 The 
majestic procession of stately aqueducts which xio bar- 
baiism has been able to destroy. 

8 . tratisf, A litany, form of prayer, or office, 
said orsungin areligious procession. Ohs, exc. Hist, 
1343 *n Strype Eccl, Mem, (172*) I 1 384 Being resolved 
to ha " * " ’ 


433 By the kyng, 

ment procession wah sayd^ in the vulgare tongue 1394 
\si Pi, Contention (Shaks Soc ) 6a Come let vs hast to 
London now with speed, That solemne prosessions may he 
sung x6i6 Marlowe's Faust iii. i. Wks (Rtldg ) 119/1 
(St<ige Direct,) Monks and Friars, singing their procession 
X904 A F, Pollard Cranmervu zianote. The use of litanies 
had early grown up in the Western Church and from the 
fact that they were sung in procession they were often 
themselves called processions 

f b. A book of such offices ; a processional. 

XS40 Knaresborough Wills I. 34 To by a processione and 
other ornamentes to ye said church necessaries iijs. iiijd. 

4. The action of proceeding, issuing, or coming 
forth from a source ; emanation. Chiefly Theol, 
m reference to the Holy Spirit (cf. Filioque). 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xtx cxviii (Add MS ), 
By procession ke holy gost comA of Jie fader and of he 
sone. tfX44o Capgrave Life St, Kath, iv 2299 After thei 
had spoken .of the hooly goost and his procession. 1603 
A Wotton Anm, Pop, Articles 56 It absolutely taketh 
away the nature of a sonne,aud consequently the admirable 


procession of the second person. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
IV V. (1840) 183 The Greeks .maintain the procession of the 
Holy Spirit fiom the Father alone 1699 Burnet 39 Ait. 
xiii (1700) X06 The Article of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and all that follows it, is not in the Nicene Creed 
1725 tr, Dupin's Eccl Hist vjth C I vi v 253 The Pro- 
cession and Mission of the Holy Spirit aie nothing, accoid- 
mg to him [Servetus], but the Action of God, by which he 
acts on his Creatmes 1865 Pusny Truth Eng, Ch 263 
As the Council of Florence states, the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, though using different language, meant the same 
as to the Procession of God the Holy Ghost 1907 J R. 
Illingworth Docir, Tnmty 1 16 The doctrine of the 
Trmity , confessedly underwent development, by the 
adoption of such teims as substance,.,circuinmsession, 
double procession. 

6 . The actlou of proceeding, going on, or ad- 
vancing, onward movement, progress, progression, 
advance, a ht, ? Obs, or merged in i. 

1607 Walkington Opt Glass 102 There is a double pro- 
cession or way of choler X613 G. Sandys Trau 243 The 
women in laige Caiosses, being drawne with the dowest 
procession 011763 Shenstone Elegies xxiv, 72 And hail 
the bright procession of the sun. 
b Jig Now rare. 

xsBsT Washington tr NicholafsVoy i x X2b, Ofthe 
further procession of our Nauigation 1663 Cowley Pindar 
Odes, Isa, xxxw Notes, The motion of the Spiiit of God, 
for it is a Pt ocession of his will to an outward Effect. 1795'- 
18x4 WoRDSW. Excursion iv 13 An assured belief That the 

g rocession of our fate.. is ordered by a Being Of infinite 
enevolence and power 1875 Lewes Pi^bl L%fe 4- Mind 
1 . li. 393 The flash is anteceaent to the sound of the explo- 
sion, but the flash is not the cause of the sound, it has no 
piocession la the sound. 

6 . atirtb. and Comb,, 21 .^ procession-aisle, -gadding, 
-nan, -pace, -road, -way ; processton-wtse adv. , pro- 
cession caterpillar, moth. (Prooessionabt <2. 2) ; 
procession- day, a day on which a procession is 
made ; spec, (ji/.) the Rogation days (= Ganq- 
DATS); procession-ffower, aname for the common 
milkwoit {Polygala vulgaris'), from its blossoming 
about Rogation week and being worn by persons 
taking part in the processions (cf. Ganq-ploweb) ; 
processlon-vreek, a name for Rogation week, 
from the processions then made ( *= Gang- week). 

X836 Ecchswhgut XVII 89 The choir-screens facing the 
'“^procession-aisle are beautifully treated 1830 Chamb Jml 
25 May 327/1 Interesting communications concerning the 
JJprocession-caterpillar (Bomlyx procemonea, Linn.). 1660 
R CoKC Power ^ Suby 157 If a man accuse another of any 
crime, let him make him recompence, unless he did it upon 
*Pi ocession days x668 Pcpys Diary 30 Apr, To the 
Dolphin tavern, there to meet our neighbours,, this being 
Procession-day, 1633 G&rardd f Herbal ii. clxix 564 Milke- 
wort is called by Dodonaeus, Flos Ambarualu , so called 
because it doth especially flourish in the Crosse or Gang 
weeke, or Rogation weeke, of which floures the maidens 
which vse in the countries to walke the Procession doe 
make fdiemselaes garlands and nosegaies in English we 
may call it Crosse-floure, *Procession-floure, Gang floure, 
Rogation-floure,and MiUcewort. ^1x553 G- Marsh in Foxe 
A, 4* M (1583) 1563/1 Holy water casting, *pfocession 
;adding, Mattins mumbhng. 1837 Dickens Pickw, in, 
-Vhat a host of shabby, poverty-stneken men hang about 
the stage of a large establishment— not regulaily encaged 
actors, but ballet ^Mocession men, tuinblers, 

and so forth. 18x6 Kirby & Sp Entomol iv (1818) 

I 131 The ^piocession moth (B pfocessionea, L) of which 
Reaumur has given so interesting an account. Ibid, xvt. 
II. 8 The larvae live in society and emigrate in files, like 
the caterpillar of the procession-moth. 1652 Evelyn Diary 
23 June, Within three miles of Bromley, at a place call*d 
the ^Procession Oake X75S Smollett Qmx (1803) IV 4 
The twelve duennas and their lady advanced at a “^pro- 
cession-pace, their faces covered with white veils 1466 m 
Archaologia (1887) L 1. 31 Thei shal. suffer no grave nor 
pitte to be made in the ^piocession way 1546-7 m Swayne 
Sarwn Churchw Acc, (1896) 274 Payed in the *proce<5sion 
weke to the banei bearers and bell lyngers. 1370 B Googe 
Popish Kingd iv (1880) 53 (margin) Procession weeke 
Bounds are beaten. X3p9 Haicluvt Voy, II. i. 56 A gieat 
company of virgins go ^^locession-wise two and two in a 
rank singmg befoie mm. 

Proce'SSiou, v, [f prec. sb. So med.L. pro- 
cesnondre (Du Cange).] 

1, Uans, To honour or celebrate by a procession; 
to carry in procession, 

1546 Bale Eng, Votaries i (1550) 72 b, Whan t]ieyr feast- 
fulT dayes come, they [saints] are yet in the papystyck 
chuiches of Englande, with no small solempnite mattensed, 


be dug up fiom Ermenonvilfe ana pro 
..to the Pantheon of the Fatherland 
2 intr. To make a procession, religions or other ; 
to go in procession. (See also Peocessioning.) 

X69X tr, Emtltmne's Frauds Rom Monks (ed 3) 36a To 
go a Processioning with weat Crosses of Wood upon their 
Shoulders 1802 Mrs, Radcliffe Gaston de Blondemlle 
Posth. If^s, 1826 1 89 As he turned out of the gate, he met 
the Prior and a long train processioning, all m full cere- 
mony, hearing precious reliques, to welcome his Highness. 
x839 Trollope West Indus xvui, (i860) 268 The whole 
town was processioning from morning till evening 
"b, spec. To perambulate the bounds, 
xfcx Wood Life fO. H. S ) II, 223 June x. Holy thursday, 
St Peter’s [m the East] panshioners came a processioning 
and took in half Alban hall 1723-4 Bnsiol (Vvt^nia) 
Parish Vestiy Bk (1898) 13 It is ordered that Godfry 
Fowler Jun* and Mark Moon procession from Nooning 
Creek to the Extent of the Parish, * 

3. trans. To go round (something) in procession ; 

178 
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PBOCESSIONADE. 

sptc. in some of the N. American colonies (and 
still in the states of N. Carolina and Tennessee), 
to make a procession around a piece of land in 
order formally to determme its bonnds (with the 
land, or bounds, as obj.) , ** Pbbambdlate v, 2 b. 
Also to walk along (a street, etc ) in procession. 
X7IO Acts Assemdfy Virgima (17S9) * 9 * The bounds of 
every persons land shall be processioned or gone round, and 
the landmarks renewed, .such processioning shall be made 
in every precinct. 1727 Bristol Pansh Vestry 

Bk* (z8o8) 34. To procession lands on the South Side Bnstoll 
pamsh *883 E. Ingle in Johns Hepktm Hist Studies 
Ser. in. 11. (1885) 64 Once m every four years the vestry, 
by order of the county court, divided the parish into pre- 
oncls, and appointed two persons m each preanct to * pro- 
cession * the fends. Pall Mall 4/1 Meetings 

of the unemployed were held yesterday in Irafalgar-square, 
and certain streets of the West-end were processioned by 
the crowd, with a red Hag at their head. 

t Procesaiona'de. Obs. rare [f. Pbocession 
sb + -adbJ a Au epic of a procesaon. nonce-nse 
b. A ceremonial procession 
X7« {title) The Processionade, in Panegyn-Satiri-Serio- 
Conu-Baladical Versides, by Porcupinus Pelagius. 1762 
Churchill Ghost ni 1179 Proclaim a Grand Processionade 
—Be all the City Pomp display^. 1809 in Spirit Pub 
Jmls XIII. 183 If you could transpose Hamlet into a 
comic opera, with an oriental processionade. 

ProcessioiLal (pmsefonal), sb, [= F. fro- 
cessional (1563 in Hatz -Darm,), ad. medX. frd- 
cessmidle, neut. of frScessiSnaliszAy : see next.J 
1 . EccL An ofhce*book containing litanies, hymns, 
etc., for use in religious processions 
X4. Voc, in Wh-Wuldcer dos/® Procesdonale^ a pro- 
cessional 1537 ID Glasscock Rec, St, Michaels Bp Start- 
ford (iS8a) 127 Item v processionals in paper and tj parche- 
ment masbooks. 1549 Act 3 d* 4 Eaw. P 7 , c 10 § x All 
Books called .. Grades, Processionals, .. Pies .shall be .. 
abolished. xj7x Grindal Injunctions B iv. That the 
Churchwardens and Minister shall see, that Processionals 
be vttcrly defaced, rent, and abolished, ti 1846 J. Gregory 
Posfhuma (1650) go A Circumstance of the Chapter di- 
rected mee to their Processional i&i^ Maskell Mon, Rit, 
I, p cxiii, The printed Processionals of Sarum or York Use 
would, ID one important respect, vary from the earlier MSS 

b. A processional hymn : see the adj. 

1884 Pali Mall G 24 June, The 48th Psalm was sung as 
a processional x8q6 H. Housman John Ellerton iv 71 It 
was for this book that Mr Ellerton wrote his spirited pro- 
cessional: 'Onward, brothers, onward P x^fiWesim Gaz 
8 Mar. 6/2 The procesrional was 'Blessed City, Heavenly 
Salem". 

^ 2 . ierron.) A procession 
^ 1882-3 SchatTs Ency cl Rehg Knml II 1324 Pelagius I. 
in 555, mter the litany was saufin a certain church in Rome, 
had a wocessional from there to St. Peter's X902 Munsiy's 
Mag, XXVI 621 By some strange chance I stood wheie 
streams The long processional of dreams 

Proce'SSional, d;. [*OF processional 
m Godef Cotnfl , mod.F. -ionnel)^ ad. med L. 
frScessiSndl-is {f, entx^ Ademar a 1030) : see Pbo- 
OBSSioir sb, and -At.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a procession ; characterized by pro- 
cessions^ Of a hymn, psalm, litany, etc. sung or 
recited in procession, e. g. by the clergy and dioir 
m proceeding from the vestry to the chancel at the 
opening of a service : cf. Reobssional. 

x6*x CoTGa, Processional^ processionall; belonging to, 
seruiog for, a procession 1056 Blount Glossogr , Proces- 
sional. pertaining to process or proceeding x686 J. S[er- 
GRANTj fftsi Monast, Convent 184 This done, he was 
earned in the usual processional manner, to the Benediction 
Hall Genii Mag, XCVH 11, 14 His immediate suc- 
cessoi\ Cardinal Henry, had the same processional taste 
1830 Chalmers in Hanna Mem (1851) III, xiv. 280 We 
entered m processional order x8^ A B. Edwards Up 
Nile VII. z86 The ceremonial of Egyptian worsihip was 
essentially processional 

b. Used or earned in processions. 

x8^ Landor Ima^ Conv, Alfien 4 Salomon Wks I. 
xgi/i The Cnsto Bianco and Cristo Neio of the Neapo- 
litan rabble two processional idols, which are regularly 
earned home with broken beads. 1839 JrpHsoN Bnttany 
XVI. 271 After Ve^eis the choir, preceded by a procesbional 
cro^, walked down the nave. 1893 Mbs. B M Croker 
Village /Vx/« (i8q 6) 80 The great procehsional elephant 
had a superb do tfi-of gold canopy 

c. Walking or going m procession ; foiming 
a procession {lit, and ; hnmoromly^ forming 
a long series or * string ’ (e, g of words). Proces- 
sional caterpillar* see Pbocessionaet a 2. 

,x8ss Browning /m Lifpo 118 Which gentleman proces- 
sional and fine. Holding a candle to the Sacrament, Will 
vmk and let him lift a plate and catch The droppings of 
the wax tp «ll again. x66x L L. Noble Icebergs 175 Long 
proc^ual lin^ of broken ice i8ox Pall Mall G 28 Dec 
o/x Processional caterpillars, ants of various sizes and sorts, 
maiitise^ mason bees, carpenter bees, and such small fry. 

0 r vii, 2 o 6 These processional Js 
Es, however, should not he scoffed at as arbitrary 
xTO 06 *ssioiiali 8 t. nonce-wd, ff. prec + -ist 1 
Peocessionist 

1780 T. Davim Mem, Garrick (1781) I, xxix, 337 The 
stage amidst the parading ofdukes, dutchesses, archbishops, 

g eeresses, heralds, &c , was covered with a thick fogfiom 
le smoke of the fire, which served to hide the tawdry 
dresses of the processionalists. 

Processionally (pr.)se.;9gSU), adv, [f. ns 

E rec, + -LY 2 : m ME, directly after med.L. adv .1 
1 a processional manner; in procession. 


1432-^ tr Higden (Rolls) VII 203 That person, whom he 
mette in a certeyne place of the cite commynge procession- 
idly iong processionaliterj m the nyshte x^7 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb ) 293 The bisshope & she wyth a grett cum- 
pany Them ageynys wentyn processyonelly. xfigi Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 100 Processionally the Father Prior 
accompanied with all the rest (with Torches in their hands) 
brought him the holy Sacrament 1728 North Mem Music 
(1846) 54 In times of calamity the Letanys were sung pro- 
cessionaily about the streets of great citty’s in divers 
choruses 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev I, iii ix, Necker's Por- 
trait is borne processionally, aloft on a perch, with huzzas. 

Frocessionary (pr^se fanan), sb, [ad. med.L. 

prdcesstbndn-upt, ong. neut. of *prdcessidndn-us 
adj. : see next. 00 QY, proucesstonnaire (1328) ] 
tl = Pbocessional sb r. Obs, 

1466 m Archaologxa (1887) L. i 37 Item j processionary 
wryttyn in Ijc lefe, Exorsiso te. xapb-^Cath, Angl 292/1 
A Processionary, processeonariuMt froeessionnle, c 1544 JU 
Shropsh, Parish Documents (1903) 53 Item, hookes m the 
Church J mass books, j portehowse, j manuell, j pro- 
cessionanes. 

2 . U, S, — Pbocessionee 4. {Cent, Diet ) 
Froce'ssiouary, a, [f, med.L. type *pro- 
cessidnan-us : see Pbocession sb, and -abt 1 , So 
Y , processionnaire (i 6-1 7th c in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

1 . * Pbocessional a, ? Obs exc. as in 2. 

1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol v. xli § 2 Decieed, that the whole 
Church should bestow yeerely at the feast of Pentecost three 
dayes m that kind of procession»ie seruice 1664 H More 
Myst, Ini^ 333 The Fagans in their supersiitious and 
idolatrous Processionary pomps earned the Images of their 
Go^ X703 Maundrell Joum, Jerus, (1721) 71 With 
Tapers and Oucifixes, and other processionary solemnities. 

2 . Entom, Applied to caterpillars which go in 
procession ; esp. those of the moth Cnethocampa 
processionea , hence, p moth applied to this species. 

1765 Pi ejects in Ann Reg M. de Reaumur ranks 
this species of caterpillais amongst those which are called 
processionary, from their marching from one place to anothei, 
in large bodies .and in great order 1816 Kirby & Sp 
Eniomol xvu (iSifi) II 23 A still more singular and pleasing 
spectaefe when their regiments maich out to forage, is 
exhibited by the Processionary Borabyx, x86x Holme tr. 
Mogutn^Tandon ii iv i 234 Studying the habits of the 
Processionary Moth. 

Frocessiouer (pri?se fanai). Also 5 -yonar(e. 
[f. Pbooession + -EB ; so OF. processionnter (book, 
c 1469 in Godef) ] 

1 . A person going in procession. ? Obs, 

1426 Lyog De Gml Ptlgr, 17914 Wherfore, befull [it] is to 
frerys, sythe they he no processionerys, to get theyr lyvelode 
wher they may. 16x2 Shelton Quijc iv xxv. {1896} 11. 279 
The Processioners returning into their former oidei, did 
prosecute their way, ^1739 Jarvis Qntx iv. xxv, The 
processioners seeing them running towaids them, 
ta. Eccl, An oiiice-book used in processions : 
= Pbooessional sb, I. Obs. 

X4 , Norn inWr.-Wulcker7ao/i a pio- 

cessyonar, ^2440 Promf Parv 4x4/2 Processyonal, or 
pr[oc]essyonare 1542 in ArcJiaeologia (1887) L, 1. 46 Item 
V. processioners written and iij panted 1558 in Sussex 
Archsol Coll XLI 41, 11 masse hokes, one pressessyner. 
1566 in Peacock Eng Ch, Furniture (1866) 32 The mass 
hookes, the processioners, the manuell, and all such peltrei of 
the popes sinfull service 

t b. A processional (candlestick) Ohs. 

X 456 Will qfMortymer (Somerset Ho ), Par candelabrorum 
de laton vocat le precessionars. 

3 A processionary caterpillar. 

1743 Zollman in Phil, Trans, XLII. 458 They may be 
ranked among the Processioners, or those that follow one 
another. 

4 C/. S, (See quots , and cf. Pboobssiok z> 3 ) 

x86o Bartlett Diet Amer , Processioner^ an officer in 

Kentucky, and possibly in other States, whose duty it is to 
determine and mark out the hounds of lands 1864 Webster, 
Processiouer, s An officer appointed to procession lands. 
(Local in North Carolina and Tennessee^ BumlL x 8 go 
in Cent Diet, 

Frocessioning^ (pr^se’Jomg), vhl sb [f. Pbo- 
cESSioir sb, or v, + -irg l.] The action of going in 
procession 

1393 Nashe Christ's T (1613) 37 You Pilgrims weare the 
plants of your feete, by bare-legd processioning to the 
Sepulchre 2769 Colman Man * Wife 1 Dram Wks 1787 

II 240 There is eating and drinking, and processioning, and 
masquerading, and horse-racing, and fire-works— So gay— 
and as merry as the day is lon^. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 

III IV IV, Next are processionings along the Boulevards 
X884 Manch, Exam, i8 Tune 4/6 No harm in allowing 
cyclists to pass through victoria Park, .on condition that 
they did not there engage in racing or processioning 

D. Spec, « PEBAMBULATiojr 3; esp. m N 
America : see Pbocession v, 3. 

Procession v 3] 1893 Blomfield Hist Frit- 
well 21 The ceremony of perambulating the boundaries of 
a parish (‘ processioning as it was commonly called m later 
times) is an extremely old one 1896 P A Bruce Econ 
Hist Vir^mal 544 Incase an altercation arose between 
two neighbors in the course of the processioning, as to the 
boundai les of their estates, the two surveyors were required 
.to draw again the lines in dispute 
aitrtb 1663 Wood Lfe (O H S ) I 510 The parishioners 
. made their processioning cross [upon a wall] 

Frocessionist (prese’Jonist). [f Pbocession 
sb. + -1ST ] One wno goes m a procession 
X824 Blaekw, Mag XV. 682 The most blushless of the 
processionists, the most fawning of the addressers. 1834 H. 
Miller .ycA 4 Sekm xxiv (1857) 535 'Ibe processionists 
nad a noble dinner in the head inn 1889 Sat. Rev, 
16 Mar. 305/a Mr. Booth's processionists and preachers. 


FBOCHE. 

Fl?0C6*SSiollizei 'if* prec. + -IZE,] intr. 

To go in procession. 

1774 IVestm Mag, II. 489 Triumphant carrs shall roll, and 
minkrels play , can processionize as well as they 1862 
Sat Rev 6 Sept. 277 Eighteen of the incorporated com- 
panies processionized in all their bravery. 1884 Ibid, 
30 Aug. 270/1 1 he liberty of processionizing is not . as sacied 
as the liberty of prophesying. 

Frocessive (prose siv), a, rare, [In sense i, 
ad F. processtf, -we litigious. In sense 2, f. L. 
process-^ ppl. stem of prdcMPre to Pbocbed; cf. 
processtv-us {a 1250 in AlberLus Magnus) ] 
tl. Of the nature of a process or summons (see 
Pbooess sb, 7 b); serving to initiate legal pio- 
ceedings. Obs, 

1622 Mabbe tr Aleman's Guzman (TAlf 11. 242 They fell 
to Law about it, whose hills, and answers, together with 
other writings, processiue, justificatiue and infinite other 
the like .came to [etc ]. 

2 . Having the quality of proceeding or going 
forward; progressive. 

18x9 Coi ERiDGD in Lit, Rem (1836) II. 378 There can be 
no galaxy in poetry, because it is language, eigo processive 
—ergo every the smallest star must be seen singly. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Seraphim ii 499 His own Processive 
harmony . Is sweeping in a choral triumph by x866 
Reader 20 Oct 880 Recognise in its processive and chang- 
ing phases the varied animal forms, rising higher and still 
higher in the complexity of their structure up to the advent 
of man himself 

FrocessiLal(pr<7sesmial),d;. Roman Law, [ad. 
L.type *prdcessHdl-ts,f, prdeessu-s («-stem)PiiocESS 
sb, ; see -al.] Pertaining to a legal process. 

1873 PosTE Gaivs til Comm (ed 2) 401 The piincipal 
function of the Adstipulator seems to have been processual 
agency. 1880 Muirhead Gains iii § x8o noiCt These two 
pais, deal with what has been called necessary or processual 
novation, in contradistinction to the voluntary or conven- 
tional novation described in those immediately pieceding 
II Fi^ocessua (pmse*si>s). [L. prOcessus a going 
forward, advance, also a projection, process.] 

1 . Anat, * Peocebs sb, 12 Obs, exc as mod.L. 
1633 H More Antid, Ath n ml § 3 (1712) 80 The 

Tunica Arachnoides by virtue of its Processus^ Ciltares 
can thrust forward or draw back that part of the Eye. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil, ia6 Like the pxocessus of n 
bone in a mans leg. 

2 . « Pbooess sb, 5 or 6 . rare, 

xSgx tr SabaiiefsPauliv, 111. 256 A logical and inevitable 
processus 

II Frocks verbal (prosg vgrbal). PI proems 
verbaux {-ho) , Sometimes anglicized as process 
verbal. [F.; see Process and Verbal.] A 
detailed written leport of pioceedmgs; minutes; 
in Er, LaWy an autbenticated written statement 
of facts in support of a cnminal or other chaige. 

1635 {title) A Relation of the Devill Balams Departure 
out of the Body of the Mother Frioresse of the Ursuhne 
Nuns of Loudun, with the Extract of the proces verball, 
touching the Exorcismes wrought at Loudun. [1753 Verbal 
process . see Process s^ 4.] 1804 Edm Rev Jan ^90 All 
this was attested in uprecBs-verbaly signed by the magistrates 
of the municipality 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett HI 
283 The process-verbal of the conference has been printed. 
18x3 Scott Guy M x, [To] make ug the written repot t, 
pro^s verbal^ or precognitipn, as it is technically called, 
x^ Atkenswn 23 June 772/x Mr Somers Clarke wishes 
that the honoiary members could receive the procis-ver- 
baux in time to communicate their views os to important 
decisions befoie these are irrevocably carried into effect. 

Frochain, {sh,) Also 5- -ein, 6 -ane, -yn. 
[a. Y,prochain {■piojffL),prucein^i2ih c. in Ilatz.- 
Darm ), f. proche near L. propius adv., compar. 
of prope near.] 

1 1 . Neighbouring, nearest, next Obs. 

1349 Compi Scot Epist. 4 Godefroid of billon deffendit 
his .subiectis of loran, fra his prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre z3S5 Inst Gentleman I ij, As 
wel against our prochane and nere enemis, as also in foren 
wars 1592 Wyrley ii6 All the prochaine ground 
We nfied, and toth' siege brought what we found 
II 2 . Prochain amt, [F. «= ‘near ftiend*. see 
Ami ] In Law x The next friend (Next a 3 b), 
one who is entitled to sue on behalf of an infant or 
a peison of unsound mind, 

[1283 Early Slat, Irel (1907) 8a Si ele seit recoueree al 
prochem ami a kt le heritage nepurra decendre pur apruer J 
*473“S m Calr, Proc, Chanc, Q Eltz (1830) II Pref. 59 
Ihe replicacion of Johan Saunder, by William Cooke, per 
prochem amy, to the answer and title of J ohn Saunder 1607 
CoytT.\A. Jnte^r t ProehetH Amy is vsed in our common 
lawe^ for him that is next of km to a chtlde in his nonage, 
and IS m thatrespect allowed by lawe, to deale for himin the 
managing of his affaires 1713 M. Davies Bnt I 

320 For ought I know Fox's Heirs, per Descent, or even 
his Prochatn-amtSy might bnng their Assize for that Dis- 
seisin, and so re enter i8m Q Rev Feb 103 Had such a 
tirade been delivered m Westminster Hall the learned 
Counsel would have been recommended to the care of his 
prochem ami 

8. Prochain avoidance [lit. next voidance], a 
power to appoint a minister to a church when next 
It becomes vacant. 1744 m Jacob Lmu Diet 

B sb. One near of kin. 

ezgao Wyse Chylde 4rE»^, Adrian (iSfio) 13 That they 
heden then leue to loue theyr prochynsandneresteof blode 

fFrocllOi V, Obs, [app. either a palatalized 
form akin to Pboke w., or due to assimilation of 
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prohe and hrocke, Eboach v, in a similar sense.] 
trans» and tntr. To prick, pierce, spur. 

(The first qtiot is obscure, and the word maybe different ) 
«iz4oo-‘^o Alexander 1926 For now he proches [Dublin 
MS prokes] for pride &propurly he wedis, For-)>i him hose 
to be bett as a bame falhs *315 Scot Fteldz^s in Feycji 
Folio I 228 They proched vs with speares & put many 
over that they blood out blast at there bioken hamish. 
1523 Ld Bfrners Froiss I ccclxiii 591 The englys^e- 
men and gascoyns proched their liorses with their spiures 
Pxochem, var. form of Peoohain. 
Frochlorite (pii? ikloe-raii). Min [f. Pbo- 2 
+ CHLOBITE 1, on account of ' its being the earliest 
crystallized kind recognized’ (Dana 1868, 502),] 
A species of chlorite, occnnmg in fohated or 
granular masses of a green colour, translucent or 
opaque ; a hydrous silicate of alumina, non, and 
magnesia, crystallizing in the monoclinic system. 
Allied to Ripidolite, and so called in Bnt. Mus. Cat, 
*867 Amer Jml Sc, Ser. ii, XLIV, 258 It is accordingly 
desi^ated Prochlorite. 1900 FoseftbusMs Mtc Phys, 
285 Fiochlorite is crystallographically and optically like 
clinochloie. 

II Prochoos (pr^u’k^ips), Gr, Antiq, [a. Gr, 
TTpiJxoos, Attic irpiixous a jug, pitcher, f. vpox^iv to 
pour forth.] A jug of elegant shape, used for 
pounng water over the hands before meals. 

*850 Leitcii tr, C. C?. MiillePs Anc, Art \ 365 (ed u) 437 
The Delian Artemis with phial and procfaus, stands beside 
Apollo 1857 Birch Aw. Pottery (1838) II. 94 Another 
jug was the prochoos i with an oval body, tall neck and 
round mouth, but without a handle. 

Prochordal (pn^kp- Jdal) , a, Enibryol [f. Pbo- 2 
4 CuoBD sb?- + -AL. ] Antenor to the notochord. 
x88i Academy 23 Apr, 303 The prochordal part of the 
tiabeculae is segmented on from the parachordal pait. 
Prochorion : see Pbo- 2 i. 

Prochronic (prpkrf7*nik), a, rare, [f. Pbo- 2 
+ Gr, time + -10, after chromc,’\ Pertaining 
to a period before time began. Hence Froclixomi- 
oally adv,^ before the beginning of time. 

1857 Gosbc Oeaiioii 87 The two creations— the pro- 
chioiuc and the diachronio— beie unite Ibid 173 It has 
been educed, piochronically, by the omnipotent fiat of the 
Creator. 

Prochronism (pi ju knJhiz’m). [f. Fbo-2i 

+ Gr XP^y^^ + -ISM Cf ANAOBKOiriSM. So 
Y, prcc/iromsme (17G2 in Acad ) ] The referring 
of an event, etc., to an earlier date than the true 
one A particular case of Anachronism, q.v. 

a 1646 J Gregory Posthuvia (1649) *74 An error herein 
IS called Anachionibm either saith too much, and that is 
a Prochronism , or loo little, and that is a Metachromsm. 
1677 Cary Chronolo^ 11 1. 1. v. 105 Which seems to be a 
Piochronism of 25 Yeais s8^ Archaologia XXVII 252 
The prochronisms in these [Towneley] Mysteries aie very 
remarkable. . Caiaphas sings mass 1899 J. A Gibbs CoU- 
wold Pillage (ed. 2) 156 It is a prochronism to talk of the 
May*fly , for, os a matter of fact, the first ten days of June 
usually constitute the may-ily season 
ProcideilC0(pr(7n-,prp*sidens) PatA, [a.F.p/v- 
ndence ‘ a falling clowne of a thing out of its place 
or ad L prffciSentia (Cels ) in Path prolapse, f. 
Mcid^e to fall foiward. Often used m L form ] 
The slipping of an organ or structure from its 
noimal position ; prolapsus. 

x6ox Holland Pltny xxi. xix, Violets have a peculiar 
vertue to help the procidence or falling downe noth of 
tuiU and matnce,and to leduce them again into their places. 
1640 E. Chilmcad ir, Ferrands Eroiiqve Melanclu 11 15 
These women weie troubled with the Procidence of the 
Matrix. x8a»-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) IV iia This 
[prolapse of the vagina] . .may be a relaxation, procidence, 
prolapse or complete inversion of the organ. 

So ?ro*oldent a,^ falling forwam ; prolapsed 
1889 J. M. Duncan JLect Dts IVomen 11 (ed. 4) 7 On her side, 
a woman can easily press out a replaced procident uterus 
/bid 1 417 When the patient came to us, the womb was 
not procident. 

t JProci'duoiLS. a, Obs, [f. L. prffadte-us 
fallen or falling forward or down, f, procid/re ; 
see prec. and -00s, and cf. deciduous!\ Falling 
down or forward from the proper place 
1636 Blount Glossogry Proaduom, that falls down out of 
his right place 1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 395 It 
[gum arabick] represses prociduous eyes. 

1 3 Pro cincti Obs, [ad. med.L. procinct-us^ 
-a (Du Cang^, for L. pmcincins Pbboinoi : see 
Pbo- 1 3 So OF prodncte^procHnte (i3lh c ), var- 
iants of seePoBOiNOT.] » Preoinotj^ 
1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) I. 401 In whiche procincte [Lu 
In ttjoc precinctu 1VaUias\ were wonte to be thre courtes. 
1448 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (z8B6) 1 , 355 Aboute tbe 
gardynes and alle the procincte of the place, ziox Act 
7 Hen, VII, c. II § 1 Within the seid lowne of Giete 
Vernemuth and procincte therof 1^3 m Wiilis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II 688 The scite, circuit, ambulance, and 
procinct of the late Priory x6i6 Mamf, Abp, o/Spalatds 
Motives 34 A Frelacie thou hast here , of large procinct, 
and faire reuenue. 1822 T. Taylob Apnletns xi 265 For 
the puest shall bear a rosy crown in his right band, adher- 
ing to the rattle, m the very procinct of the pomp 

tProornct, sb,^ Obs, [ad. L. prodnetus, 
vbl sb. f. prSdngere to gird up, equip, in phi. 
in prddnctu in readiness for action.] Tbe con- 
dition of being prepaied or equipped ; readiness 
for action; only in In prodnet^ ready, prepared. 


£x6xx Chapman XII. 89 And gaue vp each chariot 
and steed To their directors to be Jeept, in all prodnet of 
warre, There, and on that side of the dike a 1639 Wotton 
Let, m Rehq (1651) 453 Being then in procinct of his 
travels, 1667 Milton P, L vi. 19 Warr he perceav’d, warr 
in procinct, and found Already known what he for news had 
thought To have reported 1763 C. Johnston Reverie II. 
128 Warl War in procinct I The comforts of Greatness 
1839 Rlackw, Mag, XLVI. 81S In short, all Rome, and at 
all times was ‘ in procinct \ 

i* Procvncti a, Obs, Also 7 pTooint. [ad. 
L proanctns, pa. pple. of proangere to gird up, 
equip (Pro- 1 i h) : cf. sncanct ] Ready, prepared 
x6z8M Horserttanshtpi xxxui 98 Many things are 

now become nocent and hurtfull to man, which at the first 
was procint and seruiceable to him. 1623 Cockbram, 
Procint^ leadie 1773 J Ross Fratricide iii 21 (MS ) 
And from a bubbling fount, piocinct and pure, Takes proper 
poition and dilutes the draught. 

Prooinctive (pr^^si'qktiv), a. rare, [f L. 
procinct-^ ppl stem of prSangIre : see Prooinoj? a,"] 
? That girds itself for action. 

1841 Riackw Mag, XLIX 132 To neither of these does 
thejmoanctive future belong 

+Proci*8ion. Obs, \p.^,'L,prdcmSn-efn^Ts,cA 
action from prdcidire to cut short in front, f. Pbo-1 
I f + csidBre to cut ] A cutting short in front. 

1650 Bulwer Anihrepomet 2x3 The shortnesse of the 
Prepuce, whether it be original, or adscititious by an arti- 
ficial precision of it. 

Prook: see Pboo, Prockesy, obs. f. Proxy. 
t Proclaim, sb, Obs, rare, [f. Proclaim v. 
So F. pfoclame, med L prdcldma a proclamation,] 
The action of proclaiming ; proclamation. 

x^ Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls) II 12 (Duhen the herald 
had maid his proclame, He tuke his leif, & syne be sped 
him hame. 1788 T Taylor Pyw/wj I. Dissert 62 Axioms 
derive all their authority from intrinsic approbation, and 
not from public proclainu x8ao Keats Hjperion i 130 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stur Of strings m hollow 
shells. 

Proclaim (pn^ikl^f'm), v, [ME. proclame^ ad. 
L. prbclam-dre to cry out (esp. before a judge, m 
one’s defence) : see Pbo- 1 and Claim v, (whence 
altered to the present spelling). Cf, F proclamr 
(1549 in Hatz-Darm.).J 

1 . trans. To make oflScial announcement of 
(something), by word of mouth in some public 
place , also, to cause this to be done by officers 
or agents. The object may be a sb. or clause. 

^1400 Maundev (1839) Frol. 2 He wil make it to ben 

7l O fl L'\ ^ ^ 


cryed & pronounced in the myddel place of a town , so 
thing j)at IS proclamed . . may euenly strecche to 
The pardon that the 


bat the thing jjat is proclamed . . mi 
alle parties 1:1450 Merlin 577 " 
thaddi ’ * 


legal hadde giaunted and proclaymed thourgh all enstindom. 
x^ CovERDALE 2 xxxvL 22 He caused It be pro- 

clamed thorow out all his empyre. Dalrymple tr. 
Leslies Hist Scot v. 290 In haist the rTobiUtie proclames 
a conuentioune m Skune, to sett another in his place. 1667 
Milton/* L j. 754The wmgedHaralds. with.. Trumpets 
sound proclaim A solemn (Jouncel forthwith to be held At 
Fandaemonmm 1722 Wollaston Rehg Nat vi. 143 A 
lie IS as much a lie, when it is whispered, as when it is pro- 
claimed at the market-cross X853 J. H Newman Hist 
Sk (1874) II L 11 02 His titles were proclaimed by the 
voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslem. 1859 
Tennyson Emd 552 Then YnioVs nephew, after trumpet 
blown, proclaim'd, * Advance and take, as fairest of the 
fair The prize of beauty 

b, To proclaim war ; to make public declara- 
tion of war against another power (formerly also 
with between^ to ) , to declare war. So to proclaim 
peace, 

1496-7 Ad 12 Hen Vlt, c 12 § 6 Yf Wane be reared 
levyed and proclaymed betwene the seid realmes 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdands Comm, 269 Sebastian proclameth 
warre to the Duke of Saxons people. x6o6 G. Wloodcocke] 
Histlvstine u. ix Sodainly they proclaimed openWarres 
against the Megarenses. 1617 Moryson Itin, i. 185 A 
French Gentleman the same day had there proclaimed 
Peace. 1771 Jnutus Lett Ixiv. (1820) 326 The executive 
proclaims war and peace. 1862 Ld Brougham Brit 


must immediately be retracted. 

c. To publish (the banns of marriage); also 
(Sc ) to proclaim ike parties • cf. a c. 

1588 in R, M Fergussou Alex, Hume (1699) 182 Johnne 
and Margaret . desyrit me to proclame the said persones 
in this paroche kirk according to the order 1596 Shaks 
Tam, Shr, in 11 16 HeeTl wooe a thousand, point the day 
of marriage and proclaime the banes 1773 Ersicine 
Inst, Law Scot i vi. § to. 88 The council of Trent 
ordained bans to be proclaimed on three successive holidays, 
in the pansh church or diurchcs of the persons contracting ; 
and this canon was adopted by our first Reformers, and 
hath been ever since observed by our church. 1893 New 
Eng.DicUs V. Cryvh sd. To proclaim the marriage banns 
of 18^ Tit-Bits X Oct i/i The minister, after proclaiming 
the banns of matnmony between a young couple [etc ]. 

t d. Zaw, To proclaim a fine , to lead a fine in 
open court in order to make it more public and less 
liable to be levied by ^ud or covin . see Fine sb}^ 6. 

X483-4 Act 1 Rtch, ///, c 7 § * P« lustices of Assisez do 
rede & proclayme the seid fyne openly and solemply m 
cuery their Cession of Assi'ies to be holde the same yere. 
1489 Act ^ Hen, V/I, c, 84* *588-9 Act 31 Elis. c. a 1766 
Blackstonb Comm, II xxi. 352 

2 . To make official announcement of or concern- 
ing (a person or thing), s. With complement. 
X494 Fabyan Chfvtt. iv. Ixxil 50 For this victory bis 


PEOCLAIMED. 

knyghtes proclaymed hym Emperour Ibid vi clxxv. 172 


Armestrong wich was proclaymed aRebell to tbe Kyng and 
Realme ofEnglonde. ^21548 Hall Chron, Hen, VIII 
245 At this Pailiament the kyng was Proclaymed kyng of 
Irdandc, whiche name his predecessors neuei had 1741 
Middleton Cicero I 11 145 [They] loudly and universally 

f ioclamed Cicero the first Consul. 1858 Frouoe Hist Eng. 
II XIV. 204 When he found himself proclaimed a traitor 
b. Without complement; Shortfor* to proclaim 
(a person) as a rebel or outlaw’. Also non- 
officially: To denounce (a person or thing). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii 67 And gar jour merchan- 
dis be discreit, That na extortioanes be, proclaime All 
fraud and achame 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M, n iv. 151, 1 
Will proclaime thee Angelo,. lie tell the world aloud What 
man thou art 1605 — Lear ir. 111 t, I heard my selfe pro- 
claim'd, And by the happy hollow of a Tree, Escap’d the 
hunt X797 Mrs. RADCLiurB Italian ix, I know and will 
proclaim you to the world, 

t 0. To Mve public notice of (sometbmg) as 
lost or found ; to give public notice of a marnage 
between (parties) see i c, Ohs, 

1531 Died on Laws Eng 11 li (1638) 157 Where beasts 
stray away, , and they be taken up and proclaimed 

d. To proclaim the accession of (a sovereign). 
17x4 Lady M. W, Montagu Lei to W Moniagu 9 Aug., 
I went . to-day to see the King proclaimed 1849 Macaulay 
Hist Etig V I. 588 Oa the morning of the twentieth of 
June he was proclaimed m the market place of Taunton. 
X874 Grten Short Htsi, vii § 2. 354 The new sovereign was 
proclaimed on Edward’s death. 

e To place (a distnct, country, etc ) under legal 
resliictions by proclamation spec, undei the pro- 
visions of the various Peace Preservation (Maud) 
Acts of 1881 and following years 
z88i [see Proclaimed zJ 1885 Daily Tel. 29 Oct 5/2 In 
the interest of trade we stamp out other diseases of animals, 
not scrupling to ‘ proclaini ’ whole counties, and put the 
community to serious incouveuience for the general good 
X887 Times 28 July 8 Every part of Ireland is proclaimed. 

I To denounce or prohibit by proclamation; 
to foibid publicly or openly. 
z888 Sat Rev n Apr. 444/2 0 , meet me by moonlight alone, 
Since our meetings by day are proclaimed. 

3 . iransf. To declare publicly ; to make known 
aloud or openly ; to publish Const as in r, 3 a. 

1390 Gower Crwi/" III. 179 Whanne he made a governour. . 
He wolde ferst enquere his name, And let it openly proclame 
What man he weie, or evel or good 1560 Daus tr. SUi 
dasuls Comm, 337 b, They haue openly proclaimed that 
nothing be said a misse against him 1577 Hanmer Anc 
Bed Rist, (1619) Z03 It shall be expedient that these our 
writings be euerie where proclaimed. 1665 Boyle Occas 
Refi , Disc (1848) 6x If. the Man is happy whose sins God 
15 pleas’d to cover, what may that Man be accounted 
whose Graces he vouchsafes to proclaim 7 1764 Goldsm 
Trasf 66 The shudd’nng tenant of the frigid zone Boldly 
proclaims that happiest spot his own. 1784 Cowper Tash 
V. 857 In vain thy creatures testify of thee, Till Ihou pio- 
claim thyself 1867 J. Martineau Ess, II 3 Sir John 
Herschel proclaims the need of a better logic. 1874 Grbbh 
Shod Hist* V g 5. 250 He proclaims a righteous life to be 
better than a host of indulgences. 187s Jovw:TT/*^tf/tf (ed. 2) 

I 164 You proclaim in the face of Hellas that you are a 
Schist. 

4 . fig. Of things . To make known or manifest , to 
intimate, prove. 

1597 Hooker Eccl Pol v. liii g 2 The true beliefe which 
maketh a man happie ^claymeth iomtly God and man. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham i mi. 72 The Apparell oft proclaimes 
the man x6zz — Wmt T, v. u 42 Many other £ui- 
dences, prodayme her, to be the Kings Daugntei a 1678 
Marvell Bermudas 28 He. makes the hollow seas, that 
roar, Frodaim the ambergris on shoar CX704 Prior Htwy 

S Emma 242 His steps proclaim no lover's haste 1757 
RAY Bard in 11, Her eye proclaims her of the Briton- 
Line. 18x3 Scott Rokeby i. vii, Then did his silence long 
proclaim A struggle between fear and shame. 

5 . intr To make proclamation or public an- 
nouncement Ht, BXiAJig, 

^ 1470-85 Malory Arthur vin xxxix 334 He prodamed 
in alComewaile of alle tbeaduentuies of these two knyghtes ; 
so was hit openly knowen X603 Shaks Meas.forM iv. 
iv 27 But that her tender shame Will not proclaime against 
her maiden losse, How might she tongue me? 

Hence Proclai'ming vbl, sb, and ppl, a. Whence 
Troolal'mlngly adv,^ in a way that proclaims or 
announces. 

Z588-9 Act 3T Elis c 2 Scarclye one daye in euerie Terme 
can be spared for the prodaymynge of Fynes a 17x6 South 
Serin (1727) VI. xi 372 Is not tbe Piety and Obwience of 
our Lives a proclaiming of God to be our King? xBBo G, 
Meredith Iragtc Com iv (1892) 49 Not the less were they 
proclaimingly alight and in full blaze 

Proclai'mant. rare’^\ [f. Proclaim w.-i- 
-ANT : cf clatfnctntl\ A proclaimer 
1847 E Bronte Wuthering Heights xii, I was spared tbe 
pain of being the first prodatmant of her flight. 

Proclaimed (pr^ikl^ md), ppl, a, [-ed i.] 

1 , Publicly and officially announced; publicly 
declared ; designated in a proclamation, 

X603DEKKER WontkrfullYemeQ-], The holesome receipt 
of a proclaymed King x68x E. Murfhy State Ireland 
g 7 Bryan Mtcardle, a proclaimed Tory x 8 z 6 Southey 
Vtnd. Eccl Afigl 526 Trained up in such a pnnciple of 
proclaimed intolerance. 

2 . Of a district ; Placed by proclamation under 
special legal restrictions ; of a meeting, etc. : Pro- 
hibited by proclamation. See Proolaim v. a e, £ 

178-2 
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x88x Aei 44 ?■ 43 T/t ^ c. s § r In a proclaimed district a 
KHion bhall nut carry or ha\e any arms or ammumtwii 
save as anthoiibcd by the conditions set forth in the pro- 
clamation hercin-after mentioned* iMa Antu Reg ^5 The 
bill proposed that m proclaimed districts the police should 
have power to search for implements of crime. 

Procladmer (pW|kl^ mw). [f* as prec. + -eeIJ 
One who proclaims or publicly announces. 

X54S Udall Erasnu Par Lake iii 120 The kyngdome of 
heauen . wherof Jhon the soonne of Zacharie was chosen and 

' * * len preacher, and proclamer. 

S the proclamer 


i slaundenng their Churche. 1604 ifiEROK Wkts I. 32® 

Spreaders abroad and prodaimexs of Gods truth t6jt 
bliLTOV P R L x8 Now bad the great Prodaimer with 

• 'ar. _ A 1 x1 1.1 


a voice More awful then the sound of TruiMet, cn’d 
1S79 Maclear Sf, Markxiv, 138 The 


s Ccle- 


Repentance, _ 

brant or Prodaimer of the Feast, 
b, s/ec. The official who proclaims the number 
drawn in a lottery 

177s in Hone Every day Bku (1827) II. 146^ The prodaimer 
IS not to sa£Cer fthe boy who draws the tickets].. to leave 
the wheel without being first examined by the manager. 
PrOGlanLation (pr^klam^ijan). [a. F, pro^ 
dcuncUion, OF. m Godefroy Compl^t 

ad. luprocldmdiidtt~em,xi* of action from procldmdre 
to PEOOLAtar.] 

L The action of proclaiming; the official giving 
of public notice. 

[1383 Act 7 Rich, lit Cl d Que chescun Viscont Dengle- 
terre soite tenuz dety en avant en propre persone de faire 
prodamacion de mesme lestatut quatre foitz Ian ] cx4zo 
? Lydo. Assemhfy of Gods 43 Then was there made a pro- 
damasion, In Plutoys name commaundyd silence..! hat 
Diana and Neptunus myght haue audience. 1533 Ckomweli, 
in Merrimaa L&e ^ Lett (1902) I. 349 It hathe not ben 
seen nor herd that any Subiecte sholde presume to make 
proclamaciou within this your lealme but ouehe in your 
mces Name, Shaks, Merck. iv i 436 The dearest 
nng in Venice wiIlI giue you, And finde it out by prodama- 
don. a 1651 Caloerwood Htsi. Ktrk (1843) II 348 An edict 
was published by open proclamationu, that no man sett 
fuith, or read anie of these libells 17^ Burke Pres Si 
Nat. Wks II. 130 The wntsarc issued. , Aproper space must 
be given for proclamation and for the election 17^7 Encycl. 
Bnt. (ed. 3) IX 655/1 To prevent bigamy and incestuous 
marriages, the church has introduced proclamation of banns 
1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, ix. (1875) 15X Intestine feuds 
were repressed by the procl^ation of a public peace 

b. Spec, The public and formal aunouncement of 
the accession of a king or ruler ; the fact of being 
proclaimed king. 

xs^ S ears ^Hen VI^ iv vh. 70 Sound Trumpet, Edward 
shm TO here proclaim'd $ Come, fellow Souldior, make thou 
procUunation. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. lix. 329 Plutarch 
says that his troops received his rival's proclamation with 
shouts of applause, 

o. The action of denouncing by a public notice, 
or of declanng a person to be outlawed, a thing 
to be illegal, a distnct to be under legal restriction, 
etc. , the fact of being so proclaimed ; proscription. 

1561 T. Norton Cahnds Inst u 18 Tlie miraculous 
working, that God presenied the tables of his couenant 
from the bloody OTOClamations of Antioebus. x6os Shaks. 
Lear v iii 183 The bloody proclamation to escape That 
follow’d me so neere.. taught me to shift Into a mad-mans 
rags x88i Act 44 ^ 45 Vtct c. 3 § 2 Any such proclamation 
[of a county or district] may set forth the conditions and 
regulations under whufii the carrying or having of arms or 
ammunition is authorised x887o^^£^i^/^27Aug xxqSThe 
proclamation of the League by the Government under the 
Crimes Act. 

2 . That which is proclaimed, either as to its 
substance or Its form ; a formal order or intimation 
issued by the sovereign or other legal authority, 
and made pubhc either by being announced by 
a herald, or by being posted up m pubhc places. 

In Et^, applied esp to decrees issued by the 

sovereign, m the r6£h and 17th centuries, by which it was 
sought to legislate without the assent of Parharaent. 

X4XS Earl of Cambb. in Ellis Ong Lett Ser. ir. I 45 As 
for ye forme of a proclamacyon wych schulde hadde bene 
«yde in ye Erie name, as [t]he heyre to the Corowne of 
Yngloud ageyns 30W, my lege lord 1494 Fabyan Chron 
VI ccxviu 235 The duke, .made his proclamacyons & cryes, 
t^t no man shulde . do any force to the people. 1345 Reg, 
Privy Council Scot, I. 12 Ordourit and fumest eftir 
forme and tenour of the proclamatioms direct herupon, 
x6x3 Shaks. Heu VI i. lu, 17, I heare of none hut the 
new Proclamation, That’s clapt ^on the Court Gate. 1671 
Lady M. Bertie iii xoih Rep Hist. MSS Comvu App v. 


23 They say the King hath put out a Proclamation to forh:,. 
maskerades, 2736 Swift Guiltver t i, A proclamation was 


soon issued to forbid it, upon pain of death 183a Macaulay 
She [Elizabeth] assumed the 
by means of proclamations. 1863 H. 
Proclamations .are usually issued m 
l^Tsuwce of Orders m CounmL X873 Taswell Lancmead 
Eng. Const Hist (1890) 398 The King [Henry VIII] then 
appealed to Parliament to give to his Proclamations the 
force of statutes, Idtd 380 [Under Chas I] In lieu of Acts 
01 Parliament, Royal Pioclamations were issued from 
time to tune and declared to have the force of laivs x88x 
[see Proclaimed 2] 

f 3, Law. a Proclamation of a fine : see quot 
1607 and Peooiaim v. i d. Ohs 
1^3-4 Act X Rich. ///, c, 7 § a The lustices of Peas .do 
make open and solempe prodamacion of the seid fyne in 
iiij generall Cessions of Peas to be holden the same vere 
Act ^ Hen VIl^c 24 1588-9^^:^31^62 c, a 1607 
^viVELLlnterpr,, Proclamation of a Ftne^ is a notice openlii 
and solemnly giuen at all the Assises that shall be holden 
in tne Cootie within one yeare after the ingrossing of the 
nnci and these proclamations be made vpon transcripts of 


the fine, sent by the lustices of the Common plees, to the 
lubticeb of Assise, and the lustices of peace 1766 Black- 
STONE Comm. II. App x6. 

fb. Proclamaiton of rebellion * see quots. Obs. 
X607 Cowell Inierpr , Proclamatiofi of rebellion^ is a 
public notice given by the officer, that a man not appearing 
vpon a Subpoena, nor an attachment m the Starre Chamber 
or Chauncerie, shalbe reputed a rebell, except he render 
himselfe by a day assigned. 1670 Blount Law Did s v , 
Proclamation ^Rebellion is a Writ so called, whereby 
puhlick notice is given, where a Man, not appearing {etc , 
as atove] 

f 4 . transf Open dedaration; manifestation; 
favourable or unfavourable notice. Obs. 

X574 Hellowes Gueuards Ram Ep, (1577) ^53 Vpon that 
day, that the gentleman doth begin to hourde vp money, 
from thence fborth, heputteth his fame in proclamation x6ox 
Shaks. WeU\ 111. z8o Inuention is asham'd Against 
the proclamation of thy passion To say thou doost not 
riovej 1607 Tourneur Rev Trag, 11. 11, Here a Dame, 
Cunnmg, nayles lether-hindges to a dore To auoide pro- 
damation. 

6. Comb. : fproolamation-liom, a horn blown 
to call public attention befoie making proclama- 
tion ; proclamation hour, an hour fixed by pro- 
clamation for some specified purpose; e.g. for 
retiring within doors ; proclamation money (in 
N. Amer. Colonies), coin valued according to a 
table prescribed m a proclamation of Q. Anne on 
18 June, 1704, in which the Spanish dollar of 
17J dwt, was to be rated at six shillings in all the 
colonies; proclamation-print, the lype used xn 
a prmted proclamation; proclamation writ, 
a writ directing a proclamation to be made. 

x868 G Stephens Rwnc Mon. I. 321 Neither of these 
Cornucopiae, or Drinking or*Proclamation-Horns, or Hoi ns 
of Ceremony now exist 1900 Wesim Gas 18 Aug. 5/3 
Duplessis acknowledged that he had been m the company 
of Gano and Cordua at night after ^proclamation hours 
173s N. Jersey Archives XI. 43a, I do hereby promise to 
Pay to the said Discoverer the Sum of Thiity Pounds, *Pro- 
clamation Money 1748 N. Hampshii e Prov Peters (1871) 
V 90s His Majesty has recommended that my salary should 
be fixed and Paid m Sterling or Proclamation money, 1772 
Chron in Ann Re^ 86/1 The general assembly hath 
passed a bill for emitting 60,000/ proclamation money, m 
paper bills of credit 1795 Gouv Morris m Sparks Life 4* 
iVrtt. (1832} I, 7a, 40 shillings each per day, Proclamation 
money, Hor Whitc Money 4- Banking is-x6 Six 
shillmgs was considered by the home government a fair 
average of the various colonial valuations of the Spanish 
dollar. This valuation came to he known by the teira pro- 
clamation money, or proc money. 1592 Nashe P Pemiesse 
Wks. (Grosart) II 25 The Kitchin was no bigger than 
the Cooks roome m aship, with a little court chimney, about 
the compasse of a Parentnesis in ^proclamation-piint. 1863 
H Cox Insiti. i. iv 17 The tenor of them [the Acts] was 
affixed to ^proclamation writs^ and directed by the sheriffs 
to be proclaimed as l^w in theu: counties. 

Hence Fxoclama'tioii v. trans. nonce-wd,, to 
force or coerce by proclamations ^ 

X864 Athenmim 8 Oct 459/2 If religious disputants had 
been 'proclamationed ’ into silence 
t Bvo'Clama tor. Obs. [a. L. prdcldmdtor 
one who ones out or proclaims, agent-n. f. prdcldr 
mare to Peoolaim.] One who proclaims or makes 
a public announcement; spec, an officer of the Court 
of Common Pleas 

X650 Hubbert Pill Rormahiy 64 Mmisters. were, pro- 
ctoators of new engagements, 1658 Pracitek Pari of Law 
3 The Proclamator of the Court , the Keeper of the Couit, 
2684 E Chambeslayne Pres Si Eng 11 (ed 15) joi He is 
also by inheritance Proclamator of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 1712 Arbuthnot ^ohi Bull i xi, Fees to Judges, 
pnwu Judges, Clerks, .Under Clerks, Proclamatois [etc.], 

Proclamatory (pTi7|kl£e matoii), a. [f. L. 
prdcldmdtor \ see prec. and -ort] 

1 . That proclaims or makes public announcement. 
1636 Jackson Creed viii. xii, § 11 Hce uttered it, voce 
magnh, with a proclamatory voice, 1830 Westm. Rev 
Oct 452 The honouiable. gentleman would of couise make 
a speech declaratoiy and proclamatory of his disinterested- 
ness 1884 St. James' Gas i May 8/1 The thunder of the 
proclamatory cannon, 

2 Of, pertaining to, like, or of the nature of 
a proclamation. 

*®53 U J. Cayley Las Alforjas I 90, I wrote a short 
notice in the fly-leaf of my pocket-book, setting forth, m 
proclamatoiy style, ‘who I was, and what was to be done 
wth my body, in case it should be found X882 T. Hardy 
Tvm on Tower III. iv, 55 To make due preparation for a 
viedding of ordinary puhUcity. with, a bonfire, and other 
o^hose proclamatory accessories. 

Prooli’ne, v. rare. [ad. L prdcltnd-re to lean 
foiward, f pro. Pro- 1 + -cltnare, « Gr. to 

bend.] intr. To lean forward; m Dialling 
= Ircltkh V. 10 b 

1877 EnwcL Brtt VII. is^x Inclining dials , . were further 
distinguished as reclining when leaning backwards from an 
observer, procUning when leaning forwards. 

Proclitic (pri7|kli'tik), a. and sb. Gram [ad. 
mod L proclitmis (Heimann, i8oi), f. Gr. *irpo- 
kKitikSs, f. irpoKhlvtiv, f irp 6 , Pro- 2 4. kX(v€iv (see 
prec,), after Gr, kyicKirifcos Enoutto. So F. pro^ 
chtiqite.'l 

A. adj. In Greek Gram., used of a monosyllabic 
word that is so closely attached in pronunciation 
to the following word as to have no accent of its 
own; hence, generally, used of a word in any 


language, which 111 pronunciation is attached to 
the following stressed word, m an ou nee, as 
soo n, at ho me, for no'hody, to co mprehe nd. 

X846 Key Lat Gram. p. ix. The term prochttc is adopted 
from Hermann’s treatise . ‘ De emendanda ratione Graecae 
Grammaticae 

B. sb A proclitic woid. 

The pioclitics in Greek are ceitain forms of the article, 
VIZ o^ ot, ot , and certain adveibs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, viz. €K, iu, et9, ei, ov (ovk), 69 , , , 

X864 in Webster 1874 Key Language v 72, eie and ovk 
are not m themselves words but always attached as pro- 
clitics to that which follows 1893 Sonnenschein m Class 
Rev, Mar. 135/4 Why? the preposition is a proclitic. 
Hence he finds himself compelled to say that modo c DSuo 
IS equivalent to a single word like rccubare 

Procli'vei a- Obs. or aich. [a. obs F. pro~ 
clvoe (i6th c, in Littr6), or ad. L. proclvv^is (also 
-7/j) sloping, descending, inclined, pi one, f. pro, 
Pro- 1 1 b + clivus a slope.] 

1524 Pace^zJ to S'm. VIII VQ. Strype Eccl Mem (1721) 
I App. XI 20 The Montens [were] so proclive in descence. 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist Ivstine xxiv. 90 The temple , 
IS scituat vpon the Mount Parnassus, on the top of a cliflTe 
from euery side and prochue steep down 

2 , a. Of persons: Inclined, prone, disposed; 
having a proclivity or mchnation to or iowai ds any 
course or action. 

X536 Bellenden Crofu Scot (1821) II. 120 The ingine of 
man is mair pioclive and reddy to evil werkis than to gad. 
1549 Latimer xst Serm bef Edw, VI (Arb ) 34 A woman is 
frayll and pioclme vnto all euels x6ox B Jonson Ev Man 
in Hum. (Qo. i) 11. 11, As that land or nation best doth thiiue, 
Which to smooth-fronted peace is most piochue x6xx 
Speed Hist. Gi Brit ix vui § 44 They incensed the Pope 
(too prochue of himselfe to set forth his owne greatnesse). 
1706 Maynard m Sir J. FJwer Hot ^ Cold Bath, ii. (1709) 
234 People were generally Eaint, and proclive to Sweat. 

b. Of things Leading or tendmg towards some 
course or action (usually one considered bad). 

1563 Foxn A M, 55/1 Howe muche moie prone and 
prochue I sawe the waye to hurt. 1633 Gataker Vind 
Annot. Jer 96 Astrologie..doth pave a plain and proclive 
path to Idolatry. 

3 . Headlong, hasty, forward. 

1609 B. J oNSON Case is A tiered i iv, A foolibh fellow, some- 
what proclive and hasty 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur Leigh 
III. 756 In measure to die proclive weight and rush Of His 
inner nature. , 

Hence f FxocU veness, proclivity, 

1623 T. Scot Highw God 73, i speake not of them, which 
may pretend their excuse from the fraylty of our natures, 
and our proclmenes to sin. 1638 Pemi. Conf. (1657) 298 
The procJiveness of mans nature to plunge into former sms. 
Procli'vitons, a rare. [f. next + -ous : cf. 
calamitous^ Steep. 

i8m R F. Burton Cenir. Afr in Jrnl Geog, Soc. XXIX. 
Z04 Many of the ascents and descents are so proclivitous 
that donkeys must be relieved of their loads 
Proclivity (pii>ikli*viti). [ad. L. proclivHds 
a tendency, propensity, f pi dclivts ; see PROOLIVB 
and -MJY, and cf. F prochviti (1603 in Godef ).] 

1. A condition of being inclined to something; an 
instance of such condition ; inclination, piedisposi- 
tion, tendency, leaning, propensity, a. Const, to 
or towards some action, habit, or thing; also to do 
something ; esp. said of what is evil. 

a xsox H. Smith Wks. (1867) II, 421 He hath no proclivity 
or mUingness of himself to come. 1^4 R. Ashley tr. Zqyr 
le Roy 77 b, Iniquitie of nature, and proclmitie vnto vice 
a 1639 WoTTON Life Dk. Buckkm in Reltg. (x6^i) 76 
To which lessons he had such a dextrous proclivity, as 
bis teachers were fain to restrain his forwardness. i6sx 
Hobbes Govt ^ Soc i §12 13 This naturall proclivity of 
men, to hurt each other. 1721 R. Keith tr. T & Kempis' 
Sobl Soul xiii 202 Known unto thee it is, how great a 
Pioclivity there is m my Nature to fall. 1813 Syd. Smith 
Wks. {1^50) 218 Persons, found with such a proclivity to 
seivitude. 1864 H. Spencer Pnne. Biol. ii. iv § 65 j8i The 
vitalized molecules composing the tissues, show their pro- 
clivity towards a particular arrangement. 1876 Bristowh 
The 4 r Pract Med (1878) 14a A prodivity to catch cold, 
b. ahsol. 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. Disc 111. § is The mastering 
of their first Appetites.. lessening the proclivity of habits 
1656 Hobbes Lib Necess ^ Chance (1841) 308 That which 
he calls a necessity, is no more but a pioclivity, 1708 in 
Fowler Hist C, C C. (0 H S.) 263 Persons with Jacobite 
proclivities 1879 M Pattison Milton 1, 6 The tutor to whom 
the young Milton was consigned was specially noted for 
Arminian proclivities x8oo A llbuUs Syst. Med. VIII. 770 
The family pioclivity is only, a local tissue proclivity. 

1 2 . A steep slope ; an acclivity. Ohs. 

164s Evelyn Mem 7 Feb., We alighted, crawling up the 
rest of the proclivity with great difficulty 

Proclivoua (pmikbrvss), a, [f. L proclvo-us 
(see Proolivb) + -ous.] 

1 Inclimng downwards, rate. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II 

^ 2 . Inclined or sloping forward: applied to teeth 
inclined nearly in the line of the axis of the jaw, as 
the infeiior canine teeth of the hippopotamus, 

[1858 Maynb Expos. Lex , ProcHvus [Lat.] ; so in Syd. 
Soc. Lex ] 1890 Cent, Did , Prochvous. 

Hence Fxocli'vonsneBS, proclivity, rare. 
i7« Bailey voI. II, Proclivomness, inclination down- 
wards, propenrity. 

Proo^©mial : see Pbo- 2 3, 
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II PrOC<Blia(pi^sflia), Anat PL-ise. [mod. 
L (Wilder), f. Gr. irpd, Pro- 2 + a hollow: 
cf. CcBLiAO ] A piosencephalic ventncle j either 
of the lateral ventricles of the biain. 

x88a WUDER & Gage A?taL Tethn, 485 Proccelta the 
lateral cavity of the prosencephalon, communicating through 
the porta with the aula and thus with the platetrope, and 
with the mesal series of ccelise. 1895 in Syd^ Soc Lex, 

Proccelian (pr£?sf han), a, {sb,) [In sense i, 
f mod,L Prococha (f, Gr irplj Pro- 3 + koIk-o^ 
hollow) + 'AN ; in sense 2 , f. prec. + -an,] 

1 , AnaL ViXiA. Zool, a. =Proc(elous b. Having 
procoelous vertebise; pertaining to the Proccehaj 
a suborder of Crocodilia including all the extant 
and recent crocodiles ; also as sb, a crocodile of this 
suborder. 

1854 R Owen Skel, 4* Teeth in On^s Cire, Sc, I Org, 
Nat, The vertebrae ore ‘pioccehan’ Ibid, 199 The 
vei tebiae of the Uunk have the same procoelian character, 
t e, with the cup anterior and the ball behind 
2 Anat, Of or peitainmg to the procoeliss or 
prosenc^halic ventricles. 
in Cent Diet, 

Procoelous (pn^sPbs), a. Comp, Amt [f. 
Pro- ^ + Gr. «ofA-os hollow + -ous : see pzec.] 
Concave or cupped in fiont: applied to vertebrsej 
distinguished fioin opisthocmloits and amphtccelom, 
1870 Rollcston Anim, Life Introd. 50 The anterior sur- 
faces of these centia have the procoelous appearance xSja 
Nicholson PaUsoni, 347 The dorsal vertebrae aie * pro- 
coelous ’ or concave in front. 1872 Mivart Ekm, Anai 39 
The ball may be post-aAial m each vertebral body, a structure 
termed precocious, and found m existing aocodiles. 

11 Pro oonfesBo ‘ see Pro 
Proconsul (pr<?'uk^’ns^l}. [a. L, procomtil^ 

from the eailier phrase prb comule * (one acting) 
for the consul * see Pro- 1 4 and Consul,] 

1 . Rom, TIist, An officer who actmg as governor 
or military commander 111 a Roman piovince dis- 
charged the duties and had most of the authority 
of a consul; in the later lepublic the office was 
almost always held by an ex-consul; under the 
emperois, the governor of a senatorial province. 

1382 Wycuf Acts xiii. 7 A fals prophete, Jew, that was 
with the pioconsul Sergius Foul, prudent man x432-<o 
tr, Iligden (Rolls) IV. 173 They were deuicte after that In 
Apuloa by Marchus the procoiwul of Rome. 1531 Elyot 
Goa, \ IX, He [Marcus Antoninus] aduanced hym [Proculus] 
to be proconsul. i6xx Shaks Cymb. m vu. 8 He cieates 
Lucius Pio Consull 1652 Nlcoham SeUetCs Mare Ct 83 
The spattous province of the Proconsul of Asia 1781 Gibbon 
D^l, ^ 2 f\ xvii II 36 The pioconsuls of A&ia, Achaia, and 
Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, which was yielded to the 
lemcmbrance of their ancient dignity. x8^ Thirlvvall 
Greece VIIL Ixiv. 275 The proconsul, P, Sempromus , 
endeavoured to rouse the adjacent Illyiian tribes against 
Macedonia X904 Ramsay Lett to Seven Ch, ix 97 The 
provincial administiation exercised the full authoiity of the 
Roman Empiie, delegated to the Proconsul for his year of 
ollice. Ag. x^3 Stuudcs Anat, Abtts i, (1879) 6t Our 
Proconsul, and chief Pi ouost, Cliruit lesus. 

b. iraiisf. Applied rhetoucally to a governor 
of a modurn dependency, colony, or conquered 
province. 

In the earlier peiiotl of the French Revolution the title 
was borne by certain commissioners who accompanied the 
revolutionaiy aimies in insurgent depaitments, etc. 

1827 Scott Napoleon Introd , Whs 1S70 IX 277 Another 
JacoDin proconsul. 184X Macaulay IV, Hasimgs 
(1887) 684 Such was the aspect with which the great Pio- 
consul presented Inmself to his judges 1864 Trevelyan 
Compet fyallah{i^66) 125 It is a fine thing to see a homely 
old pro-consul retiring from the goveinmenl of a legion as 
large as Prance and Austria together, with a clear con- 
science and a sound digestion. 1893 McCarthy Ped 
Dtamotide I. 3 The poets and proconsuls who made the 
Hanoveiian rule illustiious 

2 . (pto-consul) A deputy consul (Consul 8), 

1804 Nelson in Nicolas DisP (1846) VI 87 Had the 

Dey yielded this point..! should have had no aifiiculty in 

S lacing a Pro-Consul at Algiers. I should have appointed 
Ir M*Donough Consul /rc tempore 

Proconsular (pmk^-nsi?21aa:), a, [ad. h.prb- 
comular’ts see prec. and -ar L] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a Roman proconsul. 
x68s More Parahp Prophet, xii, 8g He was invested 
with Pioconsular Authority for the more contentfuUy per- 
acting this Tax X778 Bng, Gazetteer (ed. 3) s v 'Pilbuiy^ 
The 4 proconsular ways made m Britain by the Romans 
crossed each other m this town. 1852 Conybeare & H. St, 
PauHi^Sd} 1 XU. 30 X Galho is seated on that proconsular 
chair from which judicial sentences weie pionounced by the 
Roman magistrates. 1904 W. M Ramsay to Seven C/u 
xxii. 397 The Christians were tried m the proconsular courts. 

b, transf. Of or pertaining to a mediaeval or 
modern provincial governor. 

X79B Hel. M. Williams Switzerland L xiv aoo Stung 
into disobedience by some act of proconsular tyranny, they 
took up arms against their sovereign 
2 . Of a province : Under the admmistration of 
a Roman proconsul. 

Proconsular Asia, the Roman province of Asia, including 
the districts of Mysia, Lydia, Carla, and Phrygia, the 
western part of Asia Minor; the *Asia' of the New 
Testament* 

1685 Baxter Paraphr, N< T, Acts xix. 10 The Gospel 
was spread through all Asia proconsular. 1832-4 De 
Quincev C9sars 1859 X. ssB mtct Throughout the 
senatorian or proconsular provinces, all taxes were Imme- 


diately pwd into the ssranuntt or treasury of the state- 1840 
A. Jolly Sunday Seta. 310 Abitmo, a city ra the procon- 
sular prOTince of Africa. 1885 T. M. Lindsay Acts H. 44 
Later [Cypius] became imperial and still later again pio- 
consular, Luke is strictly accurate 
Hente Proco nstilarslxlp, the position of a pro- 
consular province. 

X882-3 ^haj^s EncycL Rehg Knowl, I 301/1 Augustus 
rauM It [Bithynia] into a proconsularship b c 27 

t ProcO’HSUlary, cu Obs, rare, [f. as prec. : 
see -ART 2 ] S3 prec. 

1598 Gsenewey Tactitid Am i v (1622) 8 He [Tiberius] 
^treated . that proconsularie authority might be giuen 
Germanicus C®sar a 16^6 Ussher Ann vii. (1658) 809 
Hadrian was made Colleague with his father in the Procon- 
sulary power 1728 Morgan Algiers I 11. 17 To inform our- 
s^es of the State the Roman Proconsulary Province was in. 

Proconsulate (pwk^*nsizS(l^t). [= F. pro- 
consulate $$2 in Hatz.-Darm ), ad. L pioconsuUU 
us , see Proconsul and -atb 1 ] The office of an 
ancient Roman proconsul , the district under the 
government of a proconsul 

a 1656 Ussher Ann vi. (1658) 609 He governed the pro. 
insulate of Asia little to his credit 185$ Mbrjvalc 
Kom Emp IV. xxxiv. r4o The proconsulate of Syria 
became the object of every inordinate ambition X875 
Liohtfoot Comm Col 413 The Proconsulate of Paullus. 

b. iramf, Cf. Proconsul i b. 

1796 Burke Regie Peace \ Wks VIII 113 Citizen Bar- 
tbelemi had been established at Basle ; where, with his 
proconsulate of Switzeiland and the adjacent parts of 
Germany, he was appointed ^as a sort of factor to deal m 
the degiadation of the crowned heads of Europe, 

Broco'nsulsMp. [f. Proconsul + -sbip] 
The office or position of a proconsul 
1581 Savilc Tacitus^ AgHcola (1622) 200 Now the yeere 
was at hand, when as the Proconsulship of Asia or Afncke 
should be alotted vnto him xfiax Massinger Believe as 
You List IV 1, And. shoulde shee uegge your procnnsulship, 
yf you heard her, T were hei’s, upon my hfe 1741 Middld- 
TON Cicero (L.), This is shewn by the letters [of Cicero] 
dm mg his proconsulship 1807 Europ LlL 443/2 

One of the coadjutois of the sanguinary Collot d’Heibois, 
during the dieadful peiiod of bis pioconsul^ip at Lyons. 

Procrastinate Cproikias’&tingit), v, [f, L 
piocrastin-Wre to put off till the morrow, to defer, 
f. L, /n?, Pro -1 1 crasiin-us belonging to to- 
morrow (f. eras to-morrow): see -ATBd] 

1 irans. To postpone till another day, to put off 
from day to day ; to defer, delay. Now rare, 

1588 J< Harvey Disc, Probl 114 The signffications of this 
Comunction happening in the watrie Trigon, aie piocrasti- 
nated or prolonged untill after sixe Coniunctions immediately 
insuing 1603 Holland Plutarch's MIor, 1216 The short- 
nes or time, which allowed us no leasure to procrastinate 
the matter. 1624 Caft Smith Virginia iv. 158 Many such 
deuices they famed to procrastinate the tune. 1775 Siemds 
lieni youm Conim IV. 246, I blush to take a view of 
myself, and would prociastirate a scrutiny which harrows 
me at reflection. 1871 Browning Bataust 2385 It was the 
crowning grace of that great heait, To keep hack joyj 
procrastinate the truth. 

2 tnir. To defer action, delay ; to be dilatory. 

1638 Sir T Herbert Trao (ed. 2) 93 Bachereban having 

commission to persecute Cmroon, prociastiuates not. 1647 
Ward Simp Cobler 37 To procrastinate in matters clear . 
may be dangerous. 2746-7 Hervey Medit, (z8x8) 225 
While we piocrastinate, a fatal stroke may intervene 1850 
McCosh biv. Govt, r. u (1874) 45 He hesitates and pro- 
ciastinates till the time for action is over. 

Hence Froora stmated ppl, a,, Procra*stiiiat- 
ing vbl, sb and ppl a , ; Fxocra'stinatiugly adv, 
1624 Capt Smith Vttgima ni. 73 The President seeing 
the piociastinating of time was no course to hue 1633 
Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 124 Ihere is no safetie m 
procrastinating 1665 Manjey Grohud Low C, Wanes 
686 Great Winds and Rain .caused a prociascmatmg Delay 
in the Transacting of many Affairs. 1774 Burke Anter. 
Tax, Wks, II, 402 A tiitiid, unsystematick, piocrastinating 
ministry. xyBg M Madan tr Pet stus (179s) 130 noict Pro- 
crastinated time will always fly on. 1893 Huxley in Life 
(1900) II XXI 364,1 as too proa a.stinatingly lazy to expend 
even that amount of energy. 

Procrastination (prtiikrggslin^ Jon), [ad.L. 
procrastindiibitremf n, of action f procrasitnare : see 
prec, and cf. F. procrastinationXi 6 dhQ. in Godef, 
now raie) ] The action or habit of procrastinating, 
or putting off; delay, dilalouness. 

a Hall Chron, Hen VI 165 Without longer pro- 
trostlnacion, he assembled togither .viii. C. horsemen 1603 
Knolles Hist Turks (i6ai) 3293 Most weightie businesse 
, and such as could suffer no procrastination or delay, 
3742 Young Ni, Th i. 393 Procrastination is the thief of 
time { Year after year it stems, till all are fled 1877 Fabrar 
Days of Youth xiv 133 They branded pmdent caution as 
mean procrastination 

b. The putting off or deferring o/ something. 

1632 Lithgow Tras), vii 304 That benefite of the pio- 
ciastination of my Life. x8w Proc, E Ind Ho in Asiai, 
Ann* Reg G8J2 Whether he would consent to the pro- 
crastination of his motion or not. 

Proevastiuative (pmikrse stm^tiv), a, [f. L. 
prdcrastindt’t ppl. stem of prBcrastm'dre to PRO- 
ORASTINATB + -IVE.] That tends to procrastinate 
or put off action. Hence Fpocra-stinativeness. 

x8^ Examiner 289/2 The number of merely procrastina- 
tive suits, swells the number of cases decided. 1858 Car- 
lyle Eredk, Gt vi ix, (1872) II 324 Whatever the answer 
, Negative, procrastinative, affirmative, lo me it shall he 
zero, A, Trumble/^ failw C, Dickens lii, 105 An 
Act of Parliament, contested with the usual ponderous 
procmstinativenesa 


Procrastinator (pr<7|krie stiCijitoi). [ageut-n. 
m L. form from Prooeastinatb v, , see -or 2 c.] 
One who procrastinates or defers action to another 
day or some ftituie time ; one who habitually 
delays or puts off attending to matters. 

1607 Walkingtom Opt, Glass 154 So is he no procrastina- 
tour. 17ZX Swift fm! to SieUa a Nov , Lord Treasurer 
IS the greatest procrastmator in the world 1865 T. 
Wright Hut, Caricature xiii 219 The procrastinator is 
pictured by another fool, with a parrot perched on his head, 
and a magpie on each band, all repeating crasy cras^ eras. 

Procrastinatory (pwjkrse stUL^tan), a, [f. 
as prec. , see -oey 2 j (jiven to or implying pro- 
crastination ; dilatory. 

Z846 Worcester, Procrastinalory. imphdng procrastina- 
tion. Ec. Rev ^ 1892 Black ^ White 6 J^h. 173/2 A pro- 
crastinatory belief in the piotection of Providence 

t Procra'stine, Obs rare-\ [ad.L.^rd'- 
crastin-are to Peocbastinatb, or a. obs. F.Jro- 
crastme-r (i5~i8th c, in Godefroy).] = Pro- 
crastinate 

a 1548 HallC^?^;!,, Hen, VII 7 Thinkyng that if that 
pardon were any lenger space piocrastened or prolonged, 
that Sir Thomas Broughton should sodeynly moue a 
newe insmreccion against him. 

Frocreant (prJu kuant), a, {sb,) [ad. L 
prScrednt-em^ pr. pple. of procre-are see next, 
So Y.procriant^ pres, pple of proerder,'] 

1 . That procreates or begets, producing young; 
generating ; producing, as m ^ocreant cause 
XS88 Frauncb Lawieis Log i 111 18 b, The procreant 
and conseruant cause, 1654 Trapp CFW/f. -P j cvii ii Sin 
is at the bottome of all mens miseries, as the procreant cause 
theieof. 1679 [see Conservant], 1802 Paley Nat, Theol 
xviii. 344 But the loss of libei ty is not the whole of what 
the piocreant bird suffers. 1849 Clough Dipsychue ii. 111. 
23 The piocreant heat and fervour of our youth Escapes^ 
in puff, in smoke 

a Ofj pel taming or subservient to procreation 

X605 Shaks. Macb x vi 8 No lutty frieze, Battrice, nor 
Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed, and procreant Cradle. X767 G White Selborne xii, 
This wonderful ‘piocreant cradle ’ [a harvest-mouse's nest], 
18x7 WoRDSW Vernal Ode in. Her procreant vigils Nature 
keeps Amid the unfathomable deeps 1824 W Irving T, 
Trav, I 200 The swanns of children nestled and cradled in 
every^rocreant chamber of this hive. 

t B. as sb. One who or that which, procreates ; 
a generator. Ohs, 

X604 Shaks 0 th iv. 11. 28 Leaue Procreants alone, and 
shut the doore. xfiao T Granger Div Logike z6 God the 
Father, Sonne, and holy Ghost, are Procreants and Conser 
nants of the vi orld X64X Milton Ammadv, xui Wks. 1851 
111 235 Putrid creatures that receive a crawling life from 
those most unlike procreants, the Sun and mudde 

t Pro create, ppl cl {sh) Ohs Also -at. 
[ad. L, prbereat-uSi pa, pple. of prScre-are to bring 
forth or beget, produce, cause, f. pro^ Pro-1 i a-i- 
crehre to create J Procreated, begotten, (Usually 
construed as pa. pple ) 

*43»-So tr (Rolls) I 381 Diuerse kyndes of bestes 

whiche he pi ©create of commixtion. c 147s Songs «S Carols 
(Peicy Soc) 64 Syns that £ve was piocreat owt of Adams 
s) de. X533-4 Act 25 Hern VIIL c. 23 § 4 All the issue hade 
andpiocreate, or hereafter to he had and procreate bytwene 
your Highnes and Queue Anne 1609 Skene Reg Mc^ 
z Z2X b, Gif ane Burges bes procreat hairnes with like 
ane of his wifes i6m Lithgow Trav iv 170 Some of 
these Rings, dying without procreate Heires. 

B sb. The produce of money, interest. 

1674 ^'etiVi'a.Anik, (x^6) 578 If the Paiment be half Yearly 
Or Quaiterly,..let the Log of the Yearly Procreat be multi- 
plira accordingly by i or k, 

Procreate (prffn'krz>Jt), v. Now rare, [f. 
L. p 7 bciedt“f ppl. stem of piScreare, see prec] 
trans. To beget, engender, geneiate (offspnng). 

X536 Act 28 Hen. VIIL c 7 § 5 That the issue borne and 
procreated under the same vnlavfull manage hetwene 
your Highnes, and the said Lady Katheiyne, shall be taken 
demed and accepted illegittimate lo all ententes and pur- 
posea 1579 Flnton Gwcciard xvi (1399) 747 Their hope 
to procreate children. 1693 Evelyn De la Quini Compi, 
Card 74 Animals do not Piocreate their Like, but when 
they are in their Vigoi X730 T Boston Menu u s Four 
brothers and three sisteis, procreated betwixt John Boston 
and iUison Trotter, a woman piudent and virtuous. 1659 
Darwin Ong Spec, iv (1872) 71 A pair of animals, produc- 
ing two hundred offspnng, of which only two on an 
aveiage smvive to procreate iheir kind. 

b, absol, or intr. To produce offspnng. 

1646 Sir T. Brownd Pseud Ep 94 If that be female 
which procreates in it selfe , all plants are female 1792 
A. Young Trav. Prance 408 Couples marry and piocreate 
on the idea, not the reality, of a maintenance , they increase 
beyond the demand of towns and manufactures. 

0. tr<m, {tran^ and fig,) To bring into exist- 
ence, produce ; to give nse lo, occasion. 

1^6 Langley Pol Verg De Invent i. iti 5 The Riuer 
Nilus, whiche for the lustyefatnesse of the slime, doeth pro- 
creat diuerse kyndes of beastes 1588 Feaunce Ladders 
Log, l 111. XI b. The cause efficient doth either procreate 
or Bung foi Lh that which was not before, as God the woilde. 
Z634 Sir T Herbert Trav, 46 Ormus procreates nothing 
note-woithy. Salt excepted. 1674 Jeake Anth (i6g6) 305 
Tie sides of Homogeneal Surdes multiplyed proaeateth 
sides of Homogeneal Surdes 1777 Robertson Hut, Anter, 
(1778) II V 41 The offspring of the sun, procreated in Lh^ 
regions of the east. 

Hence Pjo'created, Fro'oreatmg ppl, adjs. 

Huloet, 'ProcreaJted.prvcreaius x6s3Mantom Esp, 
y^es 1. 14 Wks. 1871 Iv. 93 The true procreating cause 
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of ■sin is in every man's soul. »®S2;6j Heavj^e 
( ed. 3) I3S T^t procreated race, Which holds t\mt us 
andbrutSthe place. 1864 R A Arnold CctlonFam 10 
An urgent demand for labour will increase the procreated 

S^ocreatioil (pTdujkrti^i-fon). a. OF. 

pocreactm (14th c. in Littrd), modF procria- 
iiony ad. L. prooeatiOH’^m, n. of action f. pra^ 
cre^are • see above.] 

I . The action of procreating or begetting; genera- 
tion, propagation of species; the fact of being 

begotten. „ . . t, 

C1386 Chauctr Merclu T, aw Take hym a ^ .. By 
cause of leueful procreacion Of children, c 141a Hoccleve 
J)e Reg Pnnc 1576 Procreacioun Of children isi 
goddeslionoun X494 Fabyan Ckren vi ccvu aao Of this 
Wylhams procreacion, it is 'wytnessedof Vyncent Hystoryall 
& other. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk Com, Pretyery Mainmonyy 
The causes for the whiche matrimonie was ordemed. One 
cause was the procreacion of children 1607 Shaik. Titnoti 
IV. ill. 4 Twin’d Brothers. .Whose piwreation, residence, 
birth, Scarse is diuidant. i68a T. Gibson Aneti* 22 The 
parts, minister either to nutridon, for the conservation of 
the Individual; or to Procreation, for the conservation of 
the Species. 1766 Blackstone Comm, 11 vit. 114 As fee 
word Aetrs is necessary to create a fee, so.. the word ooay, 
or some other words of procreation, are necesOTty to make 
it a fee-Uul 011874 Suckley in Coues Birds N. IV, 11 The 
indispensable union of a pair for the purpose of procreation. 
+ 2 . That which is procreated, offspring, progeny. 
1533-4 Aei 25 Hen, Vllly c ra To the mtente that his 
maiestie. might haue issue and procreation for the suretie 
of this his realme. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry ni. xxvi. (1611) 
183 No lesse monstrous then those deformed procreations 
and naturally deformed animals. 165* Hobbes LeoioUfu 

II. XXXV. 131 The Procreation, or Children of a Common- 
wealth, are those we call Plantations, or Colonies. 

3 . iransf, and Jtg, Origination, production, 
natnral formation, 

1578 Banister Htsi Man r. 7 For the procreation of 
Sutures. 1599 Nashe Lenten .y^e^Title-p., The Descrip- 
tion and firet Procreation and Increase of the Towne of 
Great Yarmouth in Norffolke 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/, 
Si II XIX. 127 The procreation of peace is the end of 
wane J Webster Meidllegr, iv. 74 In the pro- 

creation or Metals some Sulphureous matter doth^ inter- 
vene. ifhft R Taylor Faust (187s) II. ii» 9S This pro- 
creation is most rare; Of the old senseless way we re now 
well ridden , , v 't x 

ProcreatiTe (prJu kr*|ditiv), a [f. L. type 
*pmreditv-us ; see Peocebatb pp^* a, and -IVE. 
So OF. procreative (14th c, in Godef.).] Pertain- 
ing to procreation ; having the power or function 
of producing offspring. Also^. 

1^4 T Johnson Pare/s Chirur^, xxiv. xxxix. <1678) 568 
The. procreative faculty ceaseth in some sooner, in some 
later x64a Fuller Holy 4 Prof, Si v xu ic 6 Having 
made one lye he is fain to make more to maintain it ..Not 
one amongst them shall be barren, but miraculously pro- 
creative to beget others. 1815 W H Ireland ScnJbbUo~ 
mama 232 noie. The procreative sod will expand the 
ripemng germs, and m the end produce a plenteous harvest. 

Blackie jSsehyltts IL 153 The irregular gratification 
of the procreative instinct, 

Hence Pro'oxeatLveness. 

X855 Fuller Ch, Hist ii. iu. § 32 The Procreativeness of 
those Nations presently stinted and abated X667 Decay 
Chr, Piety ix. p 14 To have reconcird the procreativeness 
of coTpor^j with the duration of incorporeal substances. 
Fro*orea*t4nr. rare, [a. \i,prdcre&tory agent-n. 
f. procreate to Pboobbjixe So F procriaieur adj. 
(1547 in Hatz.-Daim ).] One who or that which 
procreates or begets ; a parents 
^1548 Hall Ckron., Edna, IV 203 b, He is vnkynd and 
vnnaturall, that wdl not chenahe bys natural parentes and 
procreators. 1593 Nashe Ckns^s T (1613) 185 Ihey , 
neuer mention our sinnes, which aie his t^efeprocreatours. 
t Pro'creatovy, a, Obs, [f. as prec.. see 
-oby2.] Of or tending to procreation ; procreative. 
1576 Newton Lemmds Complex, (idsi 3* Thus the 
aronderfull Creator of Nature . put into all things that 
were eroded a power procreatory, and the order of their 
encreasmg, and propagation. 

Proxrea'teess. ran [f Fboobeatob 4 
-ESS 1,] A female procreator or parent. 

X597 Middleton Wtsa Solomon xiv. 2d O idol-worshippmg, 
thou mother art, she-procreatress of a he<o(fence xfian 
WooROEFHE Marroio Fr, Tottpee 528/2 The most liberall 
Mother and Frocreatresse of all Ihings, the Earth 
t Procrea'txix. Obs rare [a. L. prdcredtnx, 
fern, of procredior Pbocrbatob.] « prec. 

159a Stubbes MoimeGd, WafkesXx%<^^ 18 h, The earth, 
the mother and procreatrix of all things. x6xx Cotcr.,P^v- 
creatnecy a procreatrix; a mother, or damme. 

Pr0C3MlSteail(prDkra?*stxaa), a, [f Fbocbustes 
+ -Ai(r: cf, Herculean^ Of or pertaining to Pro- 
crustes: aiming or tending to produce uniformity 
by violent and arbitrary methods. 
a 1846 Christian Observer (cited in Worcester) 1848 Mss. 
Gasxell M, Barton xv, To. .tie them down to their own 
Procrustean bed. 1857 Toulmin Smith Parish xi8 For 
which they have cut and dned procrustean remedies ready 
to hand, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II 271 Neither must 
we attempt to confine the Platonic dialogue on the Pro- 
crustean bed of a single idea. X875 Moxley Univ Serm, 
vii. (1877) 156 Not to be submitted to any Procrustean 
process, even of disciplinary moulding. 

Hence Proovn^Bteanlsiu, a Procinstean method 
or principle ; 3 taoom*steanize v,y to render Pro- 
crustean ; to treat by Procrustean methods. 

1884 Edtn, Rev, July x68 The repulsive ^Procrusteamsm 
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of the course of instruction a 1846 ChnsHan Obs (cited in 
Worcester), *Procrusteani2e S/e^er 30 338/2 

The eirh sat daily in a horrible machine constructed to 
Procrusteanize a long and graceful neck by drawing up the 
bead and chin ^ ^ « / 

Froemstes (pr^kn? stfz). [a. Gr, Xlpo/cpovffTrjSy 
personal name, lit. * one that stretches f, irpo/c^u- 
€iv to heat or hammer out, to stretch out.] The 
name of a fabulous robber of Attica who is said to 
have stretched or mufalated his victims to conform 
them to the length of his bed. Hence allusively. 

Also aitrih , 

1583 Fulke Defence i (Parker Soc) 97 You play mani- 
festly with us thelewd part of Procrustes, the thievish hMt, 
which would make his guests’ stature equal with his bed s, 
either by stretching them out if they were too short, or by 
cutting off their legsif they wer^po long 1637 1 Morton 
Nem Eng, Canaan (1883) 33^3 This passage is like to the 
Procrustes of Roome, mee thinks. 1790 Han More Reltg 
Fash, World (1791) 35 We may rejoice “ft 
of the spiritual Procrustes is so far j^nihilated 1837 bVD 
Smith jsi Lei.Archd Wks. 1859 H f 59/3 1 1 js 

quite absurd to see how all the Cathedrals me to be tnmraed 
to an exact Procrustes pattern. 1870 W Graham Lect 
Ephesians v 129 It became the piocrustes bed on wmen 
the faith and hope of the nation were offered up. 

Procry, obs. Sc form of Pkocubaoy 
Frocryptic (prdkrrptik), [f. Pro -1 

or 2 + Gr. KpvTTTiKds fit for concealing, f Hpvirreiv to 
hide, conceal, cf Cryptic. (App formed after/rD- 
ieclive)'\ Having the function of protectively 
conceahng . applied to the protective mimicry of 
colour and form, observed m insects (esp buttei flies 
and moths and their caterpillars), and some other 
animals. Hence Procryptioally adv 
1801 E. B. PoULTON in Proc Zool Soc 4^3 A palatable 
in^t which defended itself, like the great majority of its 
allies, by Protective Resemblance (Procryptic Colouring). 
1900 Nature 13 Dec 157/2 These animals are known to be 
procryptically coloured. 

Frocto- (prp’ktff), before a vowel proct-, com- 
bining form of Gr irpouirbs anus; used to foim 
modem scientific terms, chieflymedical and surgical, 
rarely zoological, || Proota gra [Gr, d7pa seizure], 
=:next(Dimglison 1853). )| Proota lgia[Gr. dAyor 
pam], pain in the anus , so Proota Igy • 1 | Procta- 
tre*J9ia [Gr. Arpijaia imperforation], imperforation 
of the anus (Dnnglison 1842) , so Pro'otatresy. 
procte'etomy [Gr ktcropri excision], excision of 
the rectum (Syd, Soc, Lex.), Prootl'tis [-itjs], 
inflammation of the rectum and anus. Pro’ctooele 
(-sfl) [Gr. tumour], prolapse of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum through the anus (Dungli- 
son 184a). pro otooysto’tomy, cystotomy per- 
formed through the anterior wall of the rectum ; 
so Prootocystotome, an instrument designed for 
this operation (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1858), || Proc- 
todsB'um Emhryol, [Gr. dSafos that is on or by 
the road], the posterior portion of the digestive 
tract, beguming as an invagination of theepiblast; 
hence Proctodse'al a |] Proctodynia [Gr. oSvvj; 
pain] proctalgia (Dnnglison 1857). H Proctom- 
oiis[Gr dyEos swelling], a swelling of or near the 
anus (Dnnglison 1853). Pro*ctopara*lysis, para- 
lysis of the muscles of the rectum (Dnnglison 1853). 
Pro otoplasty [-piiASTY], plastic surgery of the 
anal region; so Prootopla'stio {Syd. Soc. Lex^, 
Pro otopo lypns [Polypus 2], anal polypus 
(Mayne 1858). (1 Pxootopto'ma [Gr. Trrwjtia fall], 
^proctocele (Dnnglison 1857). ({ Prootopto'sis 

[ Gr irrSjffis a falling] = prec. |{ Prootoxrlia'gia 
see HjiKOBBHAGY], haemorrhage from the anus 
(Dunghson 1853). Prooto rrhapliy [Gr. ^0^17 
suture], suture of the rectum close to the anus 
(Billings 1890). II ProotorrhOB'a [Gr foia flux], 
a morbid discharge from the anus (Hooper Med. 
Diet, 1811). Pro’otosoope [-scope], a rectal 
speculum ; hence Proctosco pio a. Pxooto*tomy 
[Gr. rofdi cuttmg], incision of the rectum (Mayne 
1858) ; so Pro'ctotome, an instrument for this 
operation (Billings 1890). Pro ototvete [Gr. 
Tprirbs perforated], a S. American iguanoid lizard of 
thQ genus jProctotritus (Cent Diet 1890). Procto- 
tru pid [Gr, rpvirav to bore], a belonging to the 
ProctotrupidBy a family of minute ichneumons; 
sb, a fly 0: this family. Pzootu'olious a, [Gr. 
to have], having an anus ; applied to one division 
of turbellanans, the Proctuchay as distinguished 
from the Aprocta (Cent, Diet. 1890). 

z8ix Hooper Mid Diet , *P 7 ocialgtay a violent pain at 
the anus It is mostly symptomatic o 7 some disease, as piles, 
. &c 1858 Mayne Exbos, Lex , Proctalgia , ^proctalgy 
Jbtd,y ^proctatresy x8xx Hooper Med, 

Dict,y ^ProctitiSy inflammation of.. the lower part of the 
rectum. x866 A Flint Pnw. Med, (1880) 431 Proctitis 
occurs from the action of local causes, and may simulate 
dysentery. x888 F. E, Beddard in Encycl Brit, XXIV 
680/1 The terminal section of the intestine is formed by the 
^roctodmal invagination 1878 Bell Gegenhaufs Comp, 
Anat p xiv, The corresponding passage kading from the 
wusi propose to call the ‘^proctodsBum*. vyoe^SriUMed, 
ymb 17 Dec. 1632/2 Both cavities— the postanal gut and the 
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oioctodeum-are actively growing i^Ihd ig J uly 170/2 
A few days later I examined with the *proctoscope. 1904 
rbtd a l 5 ec. i<«Js/2 The electric proctoscope enables the 
kwlr lowel to ?e examined by the eye without difficulty to 
aheiehtofsocentimctres. iMzIbtd ig July 170/2 *Procto 
scopic examination. x8^ Packard Gifid^ Stud 
(1872) xsi notey An exceedingly minute *Proctotmpid fly, 
supposed to be parasitic on AnthopJiorabia megachilts, 
Proctor (prp-ktm), sb [A syncopated form 
of procuratou r, Pro curator, through procutoury 
prockeiour, procioury etc. Cf. Proxy -= Pbocubaoy, 
also the ML weakening of Pbooubb \.o proker'\ 
A Illustration of Forms, 
u. 3-7 proouratoup (5-6 -cure, 6 Sc -ure), 5 
prokoratour, 3-- procurator. See Pbooubator 
5-6 procutotir, 5-8 -or (5 -oure, -ur, pro- 
eatour(e,proketowre,prooketur), 6-7 prooutar, 
o prokitor. After c 1 500 only Sc, 
c 1386 Chaucer Friar^s T 298 May I nat answere there 
by my procutour? [v rr procatoui(e;^aW. 7334 procura- 
tourj. X4 . Cnisor M 16023 (Gott) Pilate ban procketur 
Ivr procuratui] , <=*440 
(AT ' ' 


procutur 

wardeyn and the procutOTis _ ^ ^ ^ 

Sc. Acts Chas / (1817) V 4x3/2 The humble supplication 
of Mr Archibald Johnstoun procutor for the Kirk. 7 « 1700 
TiuiKs Trav m Pennecuik's Poems {irts) 100 The Prp- 
cutars bad him be stout, Care not for Conscience a Leek 
x8x8 Scott Hrt Midi xvi, Gieat preferment for poor 
Madge to speak wi’ provosts, and bailies, and town-clerks, 
and prokitors. ^ ^ ^ 

7. 4-7 proctour, (5-6 proktur(e, 6 prootoure, 
6-7 Procter), 5- proctor. 

cx-gSo^HCLxsSel Whs I 412 Many ben traitouis to God, 
and proctours to he fend i43*-Se Proctor [see B. i, 4] 
seSiCath Angl agzlahBioVXvix^yaccmatoryprocnraior, 
nxs^ Hall Chrotiy Rich ///44 b, Affiances made^and 
taken by procters and deputies 16x3 R Cawdrey 7 able 
A ipjt. (ed 3), Pfoctoury a factour or solicitor c x6x8 Procter 
[seeB 2c) 

B. Signification. 

fl. Rom Hist, = Pbooubator I. Obs 
14, [see A. jS] 1432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) IV 391 Felix 
was made the proctor of the lewes 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. IV. (1520) 28/2 Pontius Pilatus was Judge and proctour 
in the Jury undei the Emperoure 
2 A person employed to manage the affairs of 
another; an agent, deputy, proxy, attorney. * 
Pbooubator 2. Obs, or arch exc. in technical use 
rx449 Pfcock Repr. iii. xvii 396 Thei schulden be 
punyschid .in her procutour or attorney occupiyng.,m her 
names. g:x45o Mvrc 22 All hat consenten thereto m 
hermyng of the person or of he vicary or her proketours 
1494 Fabyan Chron. yii. ccxxxvii 274 Y* kyng sent oner 
bysshoppis & proctours to complayn vpon hym to y® pope 
1560 Daus tr. Sletdands Comm 365 Others wh^ they 
had obtained license, sente theyr Proctours X643 Prynnl. 
Sov Pmer Pari App, 206 But he neither vouchsafed to 
appeare, nor yet to send any one to us in the name of a 
Proctor 

f b. A steward. =* PBOCUR2V.TOB 2 b. Ohs, 
c X380 Wyclii? Whs (1880) 279 Alle hes goodis ben pore 
mennus goodis, & clerkis ben not lordis of hem but proctouis 
1382 — XV 2 The sone of the proctour [1388 procuratour] 
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meede*. XS38 London in Lett, Suppress, Monasteries 
(Camden) 215 We founde the prior of the Charterhowse m 
hys shortt gowen and velvytt cappe and the proctor of 
that bowse ui lyke apparell xsiJs-yS Cooper Thesaurusy 
CasialdiuSyZi-pTOCtox a steward abaily. 

c An agent foi the collection of tithes and other 
church dues ; a tithe-farmer. In full tiiheprodor, 

1607 Cowell InterpTy Piocuraiory is vsed for him that 
gathereth the fruites of a benefice for another man .1 hey 
aie at this day in the West parts called Proctors cz6z8 
Moryson I tin, IV in, vi. (1903) 288 Both Ministers and 
Bishops non lesident sent to theire remote liuings only 
Procters to gather theire tythes and profitts 1780 A Young 
Tour Irel I. 217 Tythes were a real grievance; the 
proctors let the first, and perhaps the second year with them 
run by bond. 1807 Vancouver Agnc Devon (X813) 102 
Tyranny and extortion, exeicised by the tithe-pioctors, or 
other persons renting the great tithes fiom the church of 
Exeter. 2898 MacDonagh lush Life xiii 229 The tithe- 
proctors— the men who collected the impost, or, in default 
of payment, seized the stock of the Catholic peasants— were 
o^ects of intense popular hatred 

8. In a University, one of two or more officere 
periodically elected by the members of the Uni- 
versity or one of its constituent sections, whose 
duties have vaned at different times and in different 
places. The jjnmaiy function of the office seems 
to have been representative, esp. m law-suits, and 
in the administration of corporate funds 

a. In reference to mediseval (and Scottish) 
universities, an occasional anglicized form of the L, 
term procurator actually used see Procurator 3. 

1895 Rashdall Unw. Europe m Middle Ages I 315 
(Par^ The first document in which the Rector and Proctors 
are clearly disbnguished from one another is a Statute of 
the Faculty of Arts m 1245, Ibid II lar [At Montpellier] 
as at Oxford, the Masters are more directly represented by 
two Proctors, the office circulating among them. The 
functions of these Proctois were primarily^ financial, ^ 
originally were those of the Proctors of Paris and Oxford. 


Ibid 298 [At St Andiews] The Masters and students-- 
ed into the Four Nations of Fife, Lothian, Angus, and 


divided 


Britain, each with its l^octor— elected the Rector Ibid. 306 
[At Gl^gow] Only on occasions of the Rectorial elections 
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was the oiganization of Nations and student Proctors called 
into actual existence— for which purpose it has lasted down 
to the present day. 

b. In modern use, as at Oxford and Cambridge, 
each of two officers ai^poiiited annually to dis- 
charge various functions in connexion with the 
meetings of the University and its vaiious Boards, 
the examinations and conferment of degrees, and 
the like ; they are also charged with the discipline 
of all persons in statu pui^illari^ and the summary 
punishment of minor offences. 

In the old Bnglish Universities, they were foimerly called 
Northerfi and i^ouikem Proctor respectively (see Pro- 
curator 3) , they are now distinguished as Senior vcodi yimtor 
Proctor, in accordance with their university seniority. 
They aie appointed or elected by the various colleges in 
rotation At Oxfoid they are the representatives of the 
body of Mastets of Arts, and, as such, are assessors to the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, and ex-oificio members of the 
Hebdomadal Council and of almost all University Boards 
and Delegacies ; they exercise a joint veto upon the pro- 
ceedings and decrees of Congregation and Convocation, ask 
graces for degiees in the Ancient House of Convocation, 
nominate delegates not otherwise specially appointed, super- 
vise the examiners and examinations conjointly with the 
Vice-Chancellor, and concur with him in the conferring of 
all degrees. At Cambridge their powers and functions are 
similar, but less extensive Proctois also exist with certain 
functions at Dublin and at Durham 

Pfoctors* iio£s or bulldogs (Univ, slan£), the sworn 
constables who accompany the proctors in their nightly 
perambulation of the streets for the purpose of pi eventing 
disorder 

[(For the sake of histoiical continuity eaiUer examples 
in the Latin foim ^roc%i7ator are also given here) 1248 
Hot Claus. 33 Hen Ilf, m. 15 dorso (m Rashdall II 369 
note), Presentibus apud Woodstocke tam procuiatonbns 
scolarium universitatis quam Bu^ensibus Oxon c 1250 m 
Mun. Acad O^on (Rolls) is De assensa (Tancellaru et 
Procuiatoium Universitatis, 1257 Ibid 30 Faciant Pro- 
em atores congiegationem fieri, quse ultra triduum non 
diffeiatur Rolls of Parlt I. 327/1 Quotiens. per 

Cancellarium & Procuiatores UniversitaUs fuennt pre- 
mumti ^7 in bfnn Acad. Oxon (Rolls) 237 Magister 
Ricardus Flemmyng. Canonicus ecclesiae cathedralis Ebora- 
censis, ct Procuiator borealis Universitatis Oxoniee. x4xx-x2 
liolUt 0/ Parlt. HI. 651/a ^ Visitatio Canceliaiii ac Pio- 
curatorum dicte Universitatis necnon omnium Doctorum, 
Magistrorum, regentium et non regentium, ac Scolarium 
ejusdem Universitatis ] 

1538 Rem Sedition 16 In Oxford the name of the noi them, 
and southerne pioclour, hath been the cause, that many 
men haue ben slayne 1536 in W. H Turner Select. Rec, 
Oxford (1880) 136 y» Pioctor did thiust his poleaxe at 
him, 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 7 M, Aim, then and now 
senior pioctoi. 1574 M Stokys m Peacock > 5 /aA 
(1841) App A p IX, Then shall the Proctoars apoynt them 
[Detcrmineis] ineir Senioiitie. « 16x3 Ovcrbury , 

Meere Sc/toler Wks (1856)^ 88 University jests are his uni- 
versal! discourse, and his newes the demeanor of the 
proctors. X663 Wood Lfe 24 Sept. ( 0 . H. S ) I. 495, x6 
Mabters in pioctors* gownes. 1797 Cambr Umv Cal 140 
Proctors aie two oflicers chosen annually from the regent 
masters of arts on the zoth of October . they are called 

E roctors, from their managing (^rocurandis) the afiairs and 
usiness of the university, and also rectors from their super- 
intending or governing {r^endts) the schools i8a8 Gunning 
Ceremonies Cambr. 3 Cycle for the nomination of proctors. 
X84X Peacock 24 The two proctors,, after the 

chancellor or vice-chancellor were the most important 
administrative oflicers in the university. They were chosen 
annually by the regents. X847 Tennyson Pnne. Prol 113 
Wc, unworthier told Of college . he had climbed across the 
spikes .And he bad bieath'd the Proctor’s dogs Ibid, X41 
Pietty were the sight If our old halls could change their 
sex, and flaunt With prudes for proctors, dowajgers for 
deans. And sweet girl-grnduates m their golden hair. X863 
* OuiDA ’ Held in Bondage (1870) 39 , 1 had been shown up 
before the proctor on no less than six separate occasions. 
x^9 Oxf, umv. Cal. p. xxiii, Cycle for tne nomination of 
proctois. 1809 Tnm^. Jesus 1900. Merton, Lincoln fate ]- 
fg a 1667 Cowley Ble^y/ y Littleton ^ He.. might find 
A little Academy in his mind. Where .Reason, and Holy 
Fear the Proctois were, To appiehend those words, those 
Thoughts that err. 

4, Xmw. One whose profession is to manage the 
causes of others in a court administering civil or 
canon law; corresponding to an attorney or solicitor 
in courts of equity and common law. (Now in 
England retained only in courts of ecclesiastical 
and Oxford university jurisdiction.) 

Ktnfs {Queen*s) Proctor, an olBcial of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, who 
has the right to intervene in probate, divoice, and nullity 
cases, when collusion between the parties or suppression of 
material facts is alleged. (The title is a survival from the 
time when these cases belonged to the ecclesiastical courts ) 
z43a-5o tr Higden (Rolls) ill. 20X Promisenge to hym a 
grete summe of moneye in that day he scholde be a proctor 
a fore a luge and haue ^ victory in his causes 1538 Starkey 
England l, in. 83 Prokturys and brokarys of both lawys 
are to many. 1546 Langley Pol. ^erg. De Invent, viii, 11 
X45 Pius the II instituted the new College of Solicitors & 
Proctors by whose (^ounsaill and ad ulse all b ulles and grauntes 
wer made j6oz Const ^ Canons Eccl. § 133 The loud and 
confused cries and clamours of proctors in the courts of the 
archbishop are.. troublesome and offensive to the judges and 
advocates 1605-6 Act 3 yas /, c. s § 6 No Recusant con- 
vict shall, .practise the Common Lawe as a Councellor, 
Qerke, Attourney,or Sollicitor .nor shall practise the (hvill 
Lawe as Advocate or Proctor, 1693 Congreve Double 
Dealer iv. x, I've a cousin who is ajproctor in the Commons. 
1849 Dickens Da&. Cepp, xxiu, ^ What is a proctor, Steer- 
forth? ' said L * Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney. . 
He is, to some feded courts held in Doctors' Commons , , what 
solicitors are to the courts of law and equity *. x86o Act 23 
84 Fid. c. X44 f 5 In every case of a petition for a dis- 
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solution of marriage it shall be lawful for the Court, to 
direct all necessary papers m the matter to be sent to Her 
Majesty's Proctor, who shall instruct counsel to argue 
before the Court any question in relation to such matter. 
X899 0 :f Umv Cal. 21 Proctors in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court William Henry Walsh [etc.], Sohcitom xooS 
Whitaker^ s Aim 181/2 Treasury. .Department of Solicitor 
to the Treasury, Director of Public Prosecutions and King’s 
Proctor 

t5 An advocate, patron, defender, guardian. 

— Prooueator 5. Obs . 

a 14x3 in Hall Chi on , Hen. IV (1548) 21 Henry Percy our 
eldest sonne and Thomas Percy erle of Worcester beyng 
proctours and protectours of the comon wealth c X420 Chron. 
Vilod. SQi-a Swythelyne, Jiat was bysshop l?o. Was made 
chefle procutourof hat place , And so he was procutour and 
gret helper herto, For a fulle holy mone for sothe he was c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione ii 1. 40 He shal be Jii prouibour, J>y true 

S iocutour in all J>‘nges 1548 Gest Pr Masse in H G 
)ugdale Life (1840) App i. 74 Whether he bee an hartie 
hearer or proctour of the sayd masse. 1553 Bccon Rehques 
of Rome (1563) 85 The firste promoters be chiefe proctors to 
haue Images in churches. 1594 Southweil M Magd 
Fun Teares{;Avii 171 Thy teaies were the Procters for thy 
brother's life x6^ Topsell Serpents 252 Imputing that 
to the Patron and Proctor some-times of Mustek, whidi 
ought rathei to be attributed to Musicke it selfe. >653 H 
CoGAN tr, Pinto's Trav. xxvii (1663) 106 This hard pro- 
ceeding much astonished these two Proctors for the ppor 

6 . A deputy elected to represent the chapter of 
a cathedral or collegiate church, or the clergy of a 
diocese or archdeaconry {proctor of the cler^), in the 
Lower House of Convocation of either province. 

X586 J Hooker Hist. Irel m Holinshed II 122/1 The 
bishop ought to summon and warne all deanes and arch- 
deacons within his diocesse to appeere in proper person at 
the parlement,vnlesse they haue some sufficient and leason- 
able cause of absence, in which case he may appeere by his 
proctor, hauing a warrant or proxie for the same 1607 
Cowell Inierpr, Procters of the clerpe,., are those which 
are chosen and appointed to appeare for cathedrall, or other 
Collegiat churches, as also for the common clergie of euery 
Dioces, at the Parlament, whose choice is in this sort [etc ] 
1823 Lincard Hist Eng VI 421 To elude the opposition of 
the clergy, their proctors, who had hitherto voted in the Insh 
parliaments, weie by a declaratory act pronounced to be 
nothing more than assistants, whose advice might be 
received, but whose assent was not required 1875 Stubbs 
Const Hist 11 . XIV I2Q The archbishops and bishops are 
to bring [to Parliament] one pioctor for the clergy of each 
cathedial, and two for the clergy of each diocese. 1878 
Ibid III. XX. 447 On the occasions on which the clerical 
proctors are known to have attended, their action is insigni- 
ficant, and those occasions are very few. x888 Ld. Cole- 
ridge m Law Rd eo Q B D. 744 In the Northern Con- 
vocation the parochial cfeigy are and have been for centu- 
ries represented by two proctors from each aicbdeaconry 
within the province of York 

t? One who collected alms on behalf of lepers 
or others who were debarred from begging for 
themselves; esp. one having a patent or licence to 
collect alms for the occupants of a * spital-house *. 
(Held m evil repute from the abuse of the system.) 
1529 More Suppl. Soidys Wks 292/1 And they be also our 
proctoures & begge in our name, and in our name receme 
your money 1538 Fitzherb yust Peas 102 b, A 1 proctours 
and pardoners goinge about without sufficient auctorite 
shalbe punyshed by whyppynge X56X Awdelay Frat 
Vacab. (1869} X4 Proctour is he, that will tary long, and 
bring a lye, when his Maister sendeth him on bis errand. 
15^ Harman Caveat {z86g) 46 Proctors and Factores all of 
Spyttell houses. 1477 Harrison England ii x. (1877) 1 220 
Among roges and idle persons we find to be comprised 
all proctors that go vp and downe with counterfeit licences. 
x6o8 Dekkbr 2nd Pt. Hon. Whore Wks. 1B73 II 140 Y'are 
best get a clap dish, and say y'are Proctor to some Spittle 
house. 

Hence Pro^otovage, management by a proctor; 
Fxo'otoraly Fvo‘otorly adjs, ^ Frootorial ; 
Pro ctozUng, a petty or subordinate proctor. 

1641 Milton ReJ^n. il Wks 1851 III 6$ As for the 
fogging ^♦proctorage of money, with such an eye asstrooke. , 
Simon Magus with a curse, so does she looke 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-bk. (C^den) 47 Saiing in bis Proctors vois 
that I shuld read no lecture there, as he hi his *Proctoral 
autoriti had suspendid me before X7^ Gray Let. to R. 
West in W Mason Mem (1807) 1 . 171 The University has 
..cieated half a dozen new little *procterlings to see its 
ord^s executed x6ox Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 * Divels 
64 Howsoeuer your selfe may haply stand in some neede of 
a *proctorly bribe} my cause, it standes in no neede of 
bribe-pursing 

Froxtor, v* [f. prec. sb,] 

1. intr. To officiate as a university proctor, 
x^ Marvell Mr. Smrke 37 If a man went out by night 
on Trandhng, or Bat-fowling, or Proctoring, be might catch 
these Exposers by Dozens, 

2. tnir. (See quota, and cf prec 7 .) 

CX730 Dorsets Foe, (MS. in AT. ^ Q. 6th Ser. VIII. 45/1)1 
To proctor, to scold or lord it. «z825 Forsy Foe. E. 
Anglia, Proctor, to hector, swagger, bully . The Proctors 
connected with this verb were, .sturdy beggars. 

f Warburton m bis ed. of Shakspere, 1747, substituted 
‘Procter ' for ‘project ' in Ant 4 * Cl, v. li. lai, remarkmg 
'Project signifies to invent a cause, not to plead it ; which 
IS the sense here required. It is plain then we should read, 

“ I cannot procter [etc ] ” The technical term, to plead by 
an advocate But no example of proctor in this sense has 
been found, while project is abundantly supported, see 
Project v. 3 

Proctorial (prpkto®Tial), a [f. Proctor sh, 
+-TAL; cf. procuratonal^ Of or pertammg to 
a proctor (a. at the universities, b. m the eccle- 
siastical courts). 

Proctorial cjfcU, the order in which the various colleges 
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elect proctors ; proctonalveio, the power of the two proctors 
conjointly to veto any decree of Convocation at Oxford} 
proctorial year, the annual penod for which the university 
proctors are elected 

a 1864 Trevelyan Compel Wallah (1866) 58 The condi- 
tion of Oxford or Cambridge on the night of agrand Proctorid 
raid ' x88z Nainre XXlll 377/a He shall have proctorial 
authority over members of the University 1882 Standard 
13 Apr. y 8 The outgoing Senior Proctor summarised the 
events tit the past proctorial year, a X893 W L Courtney 
in yoweii's Life (1897) II. viii. 232 Ihe traditional police- 
man was represented by the Senior Proctorial bull-dog. 

b 1883 La/w Times 13 Oct 398/2 The two items are 
inserted in the proctorial imarges as ‘ Pi obate under seal and 
court fee ’ 

So t Frootorical (-p’nkal) a., m same sense 
1715 Prideaux in Life (1748) 231 Every Tutor, for the better 
discharging of his duty, shall have Pioctorical authority 
over his Pupils. 

Fr OCtoriZQ (prp ktaroiz) , v. [f. as prec. +-ize] 
trans. Of a university proctor . To exercise the 
pioctorial authonty on (an. undergraduate, etc.); 
to arrest, summon, and reprimand, fine, or punish 
(an offender). Hence transf, 

1833 Church Let, 2 June, I have only been proctoiised 
once, for not having my gown on 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at OxJ. xii, One don't like to go in while there’s 
any chance of a real row and so gets proctonzed in one s 
old age for one's patnotism a 1884 M . Pattison in Mem. 
(1885) r8 He took him to task for the colour of hib great- 
coat— proctonsed him, my father said. 

b. tnir. To officiate as proctor, ome, 
x88a * F Anstey ’ Vice Versa v. Somehow he never would 
proLtorise any more— it spoilt his nerve. 

Hence Pxootorlza'tion, the act of proctorizmg 
or fact of being proctonzed. 

1883 in Whibley In Cap 4* Gown (1800) 136 Did you hieak 
the lamps, and hope to escape IVoctorization 7 1905 
Aikeivstivt 17 June 741/2 The proctonzation of Jacobbon 
the well-beloved 

Proctorrhagia to Prootuehous: seepRocto-. 
Proctorship (prp*ktstjip). [f. Proctor sb + 
-SHIP.] The office, position, or function of a 
proctor, in various senses of the word. 

1535(13 Oct) in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 178 To Thos 
[my son] I leve my parte in the hargyn for the proctor- 
sheype of the Auterlaege [1 e. altarage] of Upton 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 246 If the names be aitificiall, not 
naturoll, as to vse proctorship, for curatorsbip. axSsjS 
UssKER Ann vi (1658) 620 He was forced to undeitake 
there the Proctorship and Stewardship for the King 1706 
Hearns Collect, ax Apr ( 0 . H.S ) I. 230 [He] was a hide 
after his Froctership preferr’d. 1762 [see Procuracy a] 
x886 Pop Sci. Monthly XXVIII 615 The proctorship for 
science, justly assumed for matters within his province as 
a student, is rather hastily extended to matters which he 
himself declaies to be beyond it. 

PrO'ctress. rare-\ [f. aa prec, + -Esai] 
A female proctor. 

x6a8 Wither Bni, Rememl 1 1025 [Justice speaking to 
Mercy] Thou hast Proctiesse bin For Jeroboam. .That hand 
recuring v^hich he did extend, The Messenger of God, to 
apprehend 

t Froculcatdf Ohs. rare, [f. L. proculc- 
are (f. pro. Pro- 1 jh + calcdre to tread) -t--ATE3 ] 
trans. To tiead or trample down ; Jig, to despise, 
spurn. Hence t Fxocnloa tlon, 06s, [ad. L pro- 
culcaltbn-em], a treading or trampling. 

x6a3 CocKERAM, Proculcate, to tread vnder foot. x 64 x J. 
Jackson True Evang T in zqs Wee should have pro- 
culcated and trampled under foote most faue hopes of 
immortality unto glory 1656 Blount Glossogr . Proculca- 
iiou, a treading 01 tramming under foot 1668 H More 
Div Dial IV XXV zai The Procnlcation of the outward 
Court by the GenUles for 42 months, 
t Fro'oulatant. Ohs, nonce^^wd. [f. L. proml 
afar + sidnt-en^ pr, pple, of sidre to stand, as a pun 
on Protestant^ 

X589 Protestaiyon Martin Marprelat 27 Both [Dr 
Andrew Feme and Dean Bridges] old standards, both pro- 
culstants, both catercaps, both priests [etc.] 

Proou'Hib,® itonce-wd, [zA, h, procumb-h^ei 
see next ] tnir. To prostrate oneself. 

a 1784 Mock Ode in Boswell yohnson (1816) IV. 428 Opin'st 
thou this gigantic frame, Procumbmg at thy shrine ; Bhall 
. be thine ? 

Frocumbexit (pr^?ka?*mb&t), a, [ad. L. 
cumhmt-em, pr. pple. of ^5cumh-kre tofoU forwards, 
bend down, f. pro, Pro- ^ i b + *cunib-he to lay one- 
self; see Cumbent] 

1 Lying on the face, prone ; prostrate. 

1721 Bailey, Procumbent, lying mong. 1755 Johnson, 
Procumbent, lying down, prone X791 Cowpeb Odyss ix 
580 Procumbent, each obey d. x88a-34 Goods Sit^ Med. 
(ed 4) II 440 It [bleeding] will cease uj^nbendin^me head 
forward, or lying procumbent, 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Baiy's Pimter. 486 Medullary rays with procumbent cells 
are easy to distinguish from parenchyma of the bundles. 

2. Bot, Of a plant or stem : Lying flat on the 
ground without throwing out roots , growing along 
the ground; having a prostrate or trailing stem, 
x668 Wilkins Real Char n. iv S 4 . Ba Week procumbent 
stalks, full of joynts. 1756 Phil. Trans XLIX 835 The 
common Tormeiitil is very frequently found in a pro- 
cumbent state. 1851 T Moore Bni Ferns 195 lycopodium 
selagmoides . . has a slender, procumbent, often branched 
stem. 

Fi^nrabld (pr^kiu»‘jab*I), a, [f. Prooitbr v, 

4 - -ABLE.] That can be procured or obtained. 
\6txC&tGCL.,RecoHvritble . also gettahl^ procurable. 21x664 
Barrowiu Rigaud Corr. Sct.Men (1841) II. 33 His treatise.. 
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. ,I .would gladly see aud have it to mysdf, if procurable i 
1754 Lewis m Ph^ Trans XLVIII. 645 It is not t<^ b® ' 
brought into fusion by the greatest degree of fire procurtble 
in the ordinary furnaces. 1877 Lady Brassfy Foj/. o«»- , 
dea7tt XV. (1878) ads No wine or spirits being procurable on 
thej^mises 

tProxuracy. Oh, Also ^-^-acie, 3-4 -asie, 

5 -aoye, -ase, -esy, (3 procraoie, 6 Sc. proory) : 
see also Pboxy. [ad med,!,, ^rocfirdtta (1245 an 
Dn Cange), for cL L. procttraiio PnocuRATiOir. 
So obs lU proettraziaf pjccuraiia proctorship, 
also a procuration ’ ^Flono).] 

1 . The office or action of a procurator j manage- [ 
ment or action for another. Letters qf p.'.^%, 

Ivsi^Rolhc/Parli I 357/2 En les Letres de Procuracie 
q’ll porterent ovesqe eux souz le Seal le dit Count ] c 1380 
WycLiF Stl Wks II 155 Such procuracie is sjnful and 
yvele takun in Rymer Foedera (1711) XII 173/1 

hettres of Commission and Procuracye under the Grete ) 
Sede 1565 Saitr . Poems Reform. 1 134 , 1 sawe. .howe the 1 
faythfull was enforst with procry to precede idjx Weevcr 1 
Anc. Fun, Mon. 670 I,etters of procuracie signed, and 
sed^ by the King his master to redemand diuers mreat 
5umrae» of money. lyda tr. BuscdmnfsSysi, Geog, IV, 530 
Ihe procuracy or proctorship of Lorsch. 
b. A deputy, proxy, legate. rare'~^, 

1460 Caporavb Chron (Rolls) 30Z Whan this procuracie was 
come to the Kyng, these articules were offered of the lordis. 

2 . A document empowering a person to act as 
the representative of another; a proxy, a letter of 
attorney. 

1423 Poston Lett, I 20 , 1 have, by advys of counseill, in 
mal^g a procuracie agendum^ defendendum^ provo- 
candum. ei apfietlandum to yow ; the whiche procuracie 
.1 sbai sende to yowr peisone. 0:1548 Hail Chron.^ \ 
Hen Vill an b, He sayd he would sende thither a suffi- 
cient procuracie and conuenient proctors, & desired to see I 
the Orators commission 1807 CovraLL Interpr. s. v Pro- ' 
cut atari Procuracy is vsed for the speciabtie, whereby he is 
authorized. [1845 Ld. Campbell Cketucellors (1857) I xii 
180, I, William Trussel, procurator of the prelates, earls, 
and barons, and other people m my procuracy named, 
having, &c,J 

8. Eccl. The provision of entertainment for the 
bishop or visitor by the parson or religious house 
visited ; hence, a sum paid in commutation of this ; 

« Pboodbatiok 3, Peoxt 5. (=sAngIo-JL pro- 
curattai Matt. Pans, med.L procuration 
exapo St Edmund Conf 333 in .y Eng. Leg I 440 Pro- 
cracies \Harl. MS, osrfj procuracies] buy ^euen him also. . 
Of persones to nirae largeliche. c 13^ Wyclif TVks, (1880) 
04^ Whanne bischopis & here officeris comen & feynen to 
vtsite, .wrecchid curatis ben uedid to festen hem richely & 
eue procuracie & synage. ^1440 yacePs Well 129 Pre- 
atys of holy cherch,. puttyn here sugettys to outrageous 
cost,.. in vysityng, & m raiqmge of procuracyes vnleffully, 
c 1450 Godsiozu Reg 87 They shold paye. .to the Archidekon 
of Bokyngham, procuracy. 

4 . The office or official residence of a Venetian 
procurator procuraiia), 
i6gx tr. Emilianwrs Frauds Rom Monks (ed. 3) 253 He 
..went up to the Frocuracies of S Mark. [17x5 Leoni 
PaMadtds Arckit, ^742) L Pref 6 In Venice the new 
Palace of Procuracy j 

Frocnral (pr^ikiuaTsll). [f. Pbocbbb v , + -al.J 
The action or process of procuring, obtaining. 

386z Owen in Athenseum on July xi8/i Alexander the 
Great devoted large sums of money to the procural of 
objects of Natural History 1883 Ud Wards 186 Their 
chief object is the procural of food. 

Brocturauce ^pr<?kiu6*rans) . [f. Pbocdrb v , + 
-akob] The action of procuring; the action by 
which something is attamed or brought about ; 
agency. So also fProcu'raaey Oh, rare--^ 
agency, advocacy. 

*SS3 Enw VI Lei. Bp Rtdley 9 June in Strype Eecl 
Mem, {X721) II. xxii 421 We will and command you, that 
neither nor any for you, or by 3rour procurancie shall 
admit him 15^ Mirr Mag (1563) Gvij, He thought it 
best by polytyke procurance, To prive the kyng and so 
^tore hys trend. 1844 G. S Faber Eight Dissert (1845) 

11 . tpi A knowledge of the Hebrew Law was brought into 
China dunng the Seventy Years Captmty, either by the 
procurance of Laou-sze himself or in consequence of the 
emigration of this very Colony 3887 J. C, Robinson Let, 
Sir y. Donnelly i Apr iDaily Hesus (1897) 26 Oct. 3/2), 
Acquisitions., which by procuiance have .enriched the 
South Keusington Museum. 

tPrOXUrate, V. Oh rare, [f. L. prScurdt-i 
ppl. stem of prdcurdre * see Pboodbe w. and -ate 8.] 
trans. To do (something) as agent for another ; to 
do, perform, eta, by or through an agent Hence 
fPro'cnrated ppl, a., fPro ourating vbl sh, 

H L'Estbange Alliance Dw, Off, 262 The principles 
of Christianity require from them, no procurated, but a 
personal, and actual faith, repentance, obedience, vtox 
Beverley Apoc Quest, 26 There is Another Beast, spoken 
of, that was Zealously ConceinM m Procurating all for the 
Papal Beast, 

IProCTiratioiL (prpkiurtfi’Jbn). procura^ 
cw{n)n, a. F. procuratempsth c. m Littr^ also 
OF. -ezoti)f ad. L. prdcurdtignreM^ n. of action f. 
prdcurdre to Peooube • see ■.atiok.] 

1 1 * The action of takmg care of, looking after, or 
managing ; management, superintendence, admini- 
stration, agency; attention, care. Oh, 

cx\so Pallad, on Hush, xil 193 Ek plauntis ban this pro- 
St^ /T» th®!^ «ct multiplicacioun. 1460 Capgrave 

\hr<m. (Rolls) 199 Be procuracion of the qween, Roger 
Mortimere was mad erl of Kent, 1483 Caxton Gold Les* 
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287/2 Theophyle ^vas receyued into the grace of the Bisshop 
by the procuracion of the deuyll. a 3552 Leland /tin III. 
1 14 Ihe 2 Towers in the Haven Mouth were begon in King 
Edwarde the 4 1 yme Kyng Henty the vij endyd them at 
the Procuration of Fox Bisshop of Winchester. 1609 Skene 
Reg Maj.i Stat Dav II 39 All they quha are destitute, . 
salbe vnder the Kings procm&tion, and protection withm 
his Realme a 1677 Hale Ponipomus Aiticus 24 He 
avoided the procuration of the Commonwealth, not for 
sloth, but in judgment. 

fb. Management for another; stewardship; 
procuratorship. Oh, 

3484 Caxton Fables ofjEsop 3 b, To thende that my lord 
depose me not of my procuracion. 3596 Dalrymplb ti 
Leslie's Nisi Scot iv. (S T S ) Maximian eftirward 
committing the procuratione of Bntannie til Dionethie, 
passid in ffrance *689 tr Buchanads De ^itre Regm 
apud Scoios 35 [They] think that a Kingdom is not a pro- 
curation concredited to them by God, but rather a prey put 
into iheir hands. 

2 . The appointment of a procurator or attorney ; 
the authonty or power thus delegated ; also, the 
authonzed action of one’s agent, the function of 
an attorney or representative. Letters of procura- 
tion =h, By proairatton, by attorney or proxy. 

(The person so appointed signs p.p , or per proc , —per 
ptocntyxiwnem see Plr I 7 ) 

3489 Caxton Faytes of A iv li 232 Yf a man gyueth a 
procuracyon to another for to doo and execute ceiteyn 
thinges of his owne it is not theifore to he vndrestande that 
he gyueth him a generall procuracyon 3568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 223 The manage was foorthwith made, and 
solempnized by procuration from the king of England. 1574 
Reg Prtvy Council Scot 11 404 Be tbair letters of procura- 
tioun under the seill of the same toun 1682 Scarlftt Ejc- 
changes 155 When any one doth by the Order, full Power 
and Authority of another, which is called among Merchants 
Procuration. 3796 Burke Regie Peace 111 Wks. VIII 323 
Without a letter of attoiney, or any other act of procura- 
tion 1844 Ld Brougham Bnt, Const, tii (1862) 43 [He] 
could, if absent himself from just cause, appear by his pro- 
curation or proxy, 1870 Daily News 14 Dec,, They clamour 
for sorties, vow to die for their country, and then wish to do 
It by piocuration 

to A formal document whereby a person gives 
legal authority to another to act for him ; a letter 
or power of attorney. Now rate, 

1426 W. Faston m P, Leii I 25 , 1 make this day a newe 
apelle and a newe ^ocuracion c 1430 Pilgr, LyfManhode 
IV, xlvi, (3869) zg8 But hat hire procuracioun he seled with 
deuocioun. 1523 Ld Berners rrous I xix 27 There this 

g nneesse was maryed, by a sufficient procuration, hi ought 
0 the kyng of Inglande 1622 Malynes Anc, Lanv-Merch 
96 For that purpose he hath a Letter of Attumy, called a 
Procuration 1719 De Foe Crusoe (3840) I. xix 342 , 1 caused 
a piocuration to be drawn, empowering him to be my 
receiver. 3889 W. LoacHART Ch Scot, in x^th C, 40 They 
sent on theu: procurations by some ecclesiastic to Rome, 

3 , Bed, The provision of necessaiy entertain- 
ment for the bishop, archdeacon, or other visitor, 
by the incumbent, pansh, or religious house visited ; 
subsequently commuted to a payment in money 
(but see quot. 1895). 

CX450 Holland Howled 220 The Ravyne Was dene 
rurale..At vicaris and personnis. For the piocuracioums, 
Cryand full ciowss 1555 in Stiype Eccl Mem (1721) III 
Epp xlvi 340 Letted 07 the said Bisshope from gathering 
of procurations. 1654 Gataker Disc ApoL 48 The Annu^ 
payments of Tenths and Subsidies to the King, the Pro- 
curations to the Bishop and Arch.deacon, the Assessments 
for the poor x66x J Stephens {title) Histoncal Discourse 
on Procurations 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 429 Procurations 
.are certain Sums of Money which Faiish-Priests pay 
yearly to the Bishop or Aichdeacon rations Visitationis, 
x86a C, B Rep. (N S ) XII 416 At the. visitation the 
churchwardens attend the registrar .[and] pay the * pro- 
curations and synodals ’ claimed as due fiom the clergy to 
the archdeacon. 1895 Puillimore Eecl Law (ed 2) iv. xi 
§ 2 3051 It seems that where the estates of bishops have 
vested in the ecclesiastical commissioners under 23 and 24 
Vict. c. 124, these procurations have become payable to 
the commissioners, who have, however, abandoned their 
collection. 

4 , The action of procuring, obtaining, or getting; 
procurement. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen Vllli & 20 § 2 Somes of money . , 
payd at the seid See of Rome for procuracion or expedicion 
(ff any suche bulles breves or palles 0x555 Harpsfikld 
Divorce Hen, VIII ((^unden) 153 He wickedly did let the 
piocuration of children 1653 Walton Life Wotton in 
Reltq, c iv, His procuration of Priviledges and courtesies 
with the German Princes, and the Republick of Venice for 
the English Merchants 3605 Woodward Nat, Hut Earth 
(1723) 25 Procuration of Shells from several Parts of this 
Island xZaABlackw XXIII. 594 Such irrational,, 
beings .regard the difficulty of procuration as one of the 
most estimable qualities. 3882 Standard 26 Dec 3/2 Those 
[coals] used m the procuration of steam power. 

to. spec. The obtaining or negotiating of a loan 
for a client; also, the fee for this. 

1678 R L’Estrangs Sensed s Mor (1702) 183 As to Judg- 
ments and StatuteSj|Procuration, and Continuance-Mony, 
ffiese are only the Dreams of Avance 1679 Prance TIrw 
^frr Plot 32 He would not let 40 or 50/. out for six 
Months, but he would have 40;. for Procuration,, and yet 
the full Legal Interest to run on 3883 Times 18 May 6 /s The 
action, .was one brought by the plaintiffs to recover ;^i2o 
their commission of i per cent for the procuration of a loan 

03 ,^ 12 , 000 . 

o. The action of a procurer or procuress; 
pimping. 

3696 Phillips (ed 5) s Vj, Procuration is also taken in an 
lU sence, for the Act of a Baud or Pander, 1^3 [see 5] 


6 . attnb. Procuration fee, money * seequots 
3706 Phillips, Procuration, or ProcurctUon^Money, a 
Duty which Pansh-Priests pay yearly to the Bishop or 
Arch-Deacon, upon account of Visitation 3769 Blackstone 
Comm IV xii 157 If any scrivener or broker takes more 
than five shillings/Fr cent procuration-money, or more than 
twelve-pence for making a bond, he shall forfeit zoi with 
costs 184B Wharton Law Lex,, Procuration fee, a sum 
of money taken by scnveneis on effecting loans of money. 

Law Rep 25 Ch Div 280 He agreed to find the money 
for a lump sum as a procuration fee 3891 Pall Mall G 
17 Oct. 6/3 The Chertsey procuration case.. A servant was 
charged with piocuring her daughter , aged fifteen years 
Hence Prooura’tioiial a, of or pertaining to 
procuration . see sense 2 above. 

F1702 Case of Pisemunienies Considered 13 Now, when 
theie is no such Return made, and seldom distinct Pro* 
curational Letters upon the Choice to Parliament, 

Procurative (prdciuo*iativ), a, [f. Pboouee v, 
+ -ATiviJ.] Having the^ quality of procurmg; 
tending to procure or obtain. 

3633 T Adams EaP, z Peter 11 10 There is a piocurative 
iincleanness; that.. helps forward the damnation of men. 
1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp 554 Cassia is thought pro- 
curative of flatulency 1836^ Bentham Offc Apt Max- 
imised, Extract Const Code (1830) 52 Those by whom 
are exercised the several funcuons, piocurative, custoditive, 
applicative, leparative, and eliminative^ 

Procurator (prpkmr^itai). Also 3-7 -our 
(5-6 -oure, 6 Sc. -ure, 5 prokeratour) • see also 
Proctobj^ a, [a OF. procuratour (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Daim., mod.F. or ad. L prdcurdtdr- 
em manager, agent, deputy, collector in a province, 
attorney, agent-n. f prdcurUre to Pbooube.] 

1 . Rom, Hist, An officer who collected the taxes, 
paid the troops, and attended to the interests of the 
imperial treasuiy, in an imperial province , some- 
times he had the administration of part of a province, 
as in the case of the Procurator of Judma, which 
was part of the province of Syria. 

axsoa Cursor M, 16023 All )>ai gadird o he tun... And 
sent to pilate hmi procuratur[Gi>if^ procketur], And did him 
hider bring C1425 Wyntoun Ong Cron, v. xiu 4319 
Hade he callyt Lucyus procuratoure, Qwhar hat he caliit 
hym emperoure. 3581 Savile Tacitus, Agncola (1622) 190 
Whereas m former times they had onely one king, now 
were there two thrust vpon them, the Lieutenant to sucke 
their bloud, the Procuratour their substance. 3593 G 
Harvey Pierce's Super 81 As Paul demeaned himselfe , 
before the twoo Romane Procuratours of that Prouince, 
Felix, and Festus. 3737 Whiston fosephus, Antic, xiv. 
viii ^3 [Caesar] made mm [Antipater] procurator of Judea. 
1877 (J Geikie Chrxsi lx. (1879) 735 Herod’s palace had been 
taken as the residence of the piocurators. 

2 . One who manages the affaiis of another ; one 
who IS duly authonzed to act in behalf of another 
in any business ; an agent, an attorney, i* a. (In 
earliest use) The official agent of a church or 
rehgious house. Obs. f b The steward or manager 
of a household, estate, or the like ; an overseer, a 
bailiff. Oh, c. The agent, deputy, proxy, or 
representative of a non-ecclesiastical person or 
body; one who has a power of attorney for 
another, to sign for him per procurationem (see 
Procubation 2). Procurator general^ an agent- 
general. + Procurator of pat hament, an early name 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

a C1290 St. Brandan 356 m S Eng Leg I 229 pis 
procuratour heom cam a3em and welcomede beom a-non, 
And custe seint brendanes fet and h® Monekes echon. 
[1306 Rolls of Parlt, I 220/x Mestre William Testa, & les 
autres clercs & procuratouis Tapostoill 3326-7 Ibid II. 
9/2 Qe nul Provisour alien, ne Procuratour de par eux 
n’entre la Terre,] tfX4oo Plowman's T, 733 [Secular 
canons] have a gedering procuratour That can the pore 
people enplede, And robben hem as a ravinour. CX450 
Godstow Regr 492 Hit shold he wele lawfull to the forsaid 
abbesse and Couent and to ther successours or to ther pro- 
curatour to distreyne 3645 Evelyn Diary 26 Mar., The 
Procurator of the Carmelites preaching on our Savior’s 
feeding the multitude. 

b c 1375 Sc Leg Satnis xii. {Mathias) 241 He made hyme 
[Judas] his procuratore, Po hewyste he suld be tray tore. 
1377 Langl P PI, B XIX 253 , 1 make pieres be plowman 
my procuratour & my reve 3382 Wyclif Matt xx 8 
Whenne euenynge was maad, the lord of the vyne ^erd seith 
to his procuratour, Clepe the workmen, and gelde to hem 
her hijre 3453 Capgrave Life St Gilbert (E.E.T S.) 93 
Nowt as a gouernour of his owne, but as a procuratour and 
a seruaunt of oJ>er mennes nechesse. 3555 Eden Decades 72 
Alphonsus Nunnez who also was lyke to haue hyn chosen 
procuratoure of this vyage 

c Rolls of Parlt III. 424/x The States .madethes 
same Persones that hen comen here to jowe nowe her Pro- 
curatours, and gafen hem full auctonte, 1494 Fabyan 
Chrvn vii 431 , 1 Wyllyam Trussel, in the name of all men 
of this lande of Englande, & procuratour of this parlyaraent, 
resygne to y* Edwarde y" homage that was made to y*some 
grme. a 3548 Hall Chron, Hen Vl 148 The Marques of 
Sunolke, as procurator to Kyng Henry, espoused the said 
lAdie, m the churche of sainct Martyns, 1561 Reg, Prny 
Council Scot. 1 . 179 At the instance of Johne Baptista de 
Sambitore, procuratour generall for the Spanische natioun. 
1602 Fulbecke ist Pt, Parall, 30 Actions doe not passe, 
but the grauntor if he will haue the grauntees to take any 
benefit by the graunt, must make the grauntees or one of 
them bis procurators to sue in his name, and to recouer to 
th^eir owne vse. x68a Scarlett Exchanges 156 A prudent 
Merchant . . will advise all his Correspondents (on whom his 
Procurator shall have occasion to draw, &c.). .that he hath 
granted to such and such a one such a ^1 Power to draw 



PROOUBATOB. 


PBOOUBE. 


in hia Name BilU of Exchange 1777 Robertson Hist 
Amer II vi. 236 They elected him procmator general of 
the Spanish nation m Peru 1874 Stubbs Hist I xm 
634 The early representative members weie freciuently 
. invested with the character of procurators or proxies, 

3 In the mediceval universities, one of two or 
more representative officers, of whom one was 
elected by each of the ‘nations’ into which the 
students and Regent Masters were divided, having 
financial, elecLoial, and disciplinary functions. 
Hence, at the present clay, in some of the Scottish 
universities, the name of the student lepresentatives, 
elected, one by each ‘ nation ’ of the whole body 
of students, to preside over the election of a Rector. 
See also Puootob, the modern form of this word 
in the English universities, under which (sense 3) 
its latei history is given. 

At Pans and Cambiidge, and proh also oiiginally at 
Oxford, they were called indifierently procurators (proctors) 
and regents. At Pans there were four ‘ nations ’ and four 
procurators, at the English Universities two, called jPfo- 
curator australis and Procurator horealiSi the Southern 
and the Northern Procurator or Proctor 

[xaxp m Bulaeus Hhi, Univ III 94 Quod 

supei hoc a suis Proenratoribus contingeret ordinan 
Bull m Rashdall Umv Europe (1895) I 314 note (Pans), Ut 
nuUus contra universitatem. magistrorum vel scholarium seu 
rectorem vel procuratorem eorum ad quemquam olium pro 
Universitatis vel facto vel occasione [etc ] 1244 Statute of 

2 * acuity of Ai ts^ Pai is in Bulaeus III zgs Quo v^que pro 
qualitate et qmantitate delicti vel transgressionis Mandati 
Vniiiersitatis Rectoii et Procurator! pro Vniuersitate fuent 
ad plenum et pro ipsoium voluntate satisfactum 1453 
111 Mumm Umv Gla^g' (Maitland) I, 6 Rectores , 
decanos, procuratorcs nacionum, regentes, magistros et 
scolares ] 1574 M Stokys in Peacoclc Siat Cambr, (1841) 
App A. p X, xhen bhall folowe nexte the Father the two 
Piocuratours, 1664 in Fasti Acad Aberdeen (1808) II iz 
The colledge being fullie conveened and divided in four 
nationes did nominat procuratois for electing of ane 
Rector 183Z Sir W Hamilton (1852) 412 In Pans, 

each of the Four Natioii<> elected its own Procurator 1883 
Pali Mall G 12 May s/z In the universities of the Middle 
Ages the Chaticelloi had little power ^ the Rector^ elected by 
Procuratow of the Nations, exercised authority in his own 
nebt, or more commonly along with the Procuiators, and, 
subsequently, with the Deans of Faculties In Scotland all 
these elements of mediaeval oigaiuzation are still exibtent 
and active, Z896 Daily Hews 16 Nov 7/3 The students at 
Aberdeen do not give a direct vote for the Rectorial candi- 
dates They vote for a student who xepresents them, called 
the Proem ator After the lecoiding of the votes the ‘ Pro- 
puratois ’ meet in another room, and the successful candi* 
date 13 he who has a majority ot Nations If the Nations 
are equally divided the winner is he who has the numerical 
majoxity of votes. 

4 . Lmv An agent in a court of law -Pkoo- 
TOB 4 ; used m countries retaining the Roman 
Civil Law (cf. also Pbooubeor), and in England 
mi the ecclesiastical courts; spec, m Scotland, a 
law-agent practising before the inferior courts, an 
attorney. (Now rare*) 

tfX386 Cmauccr Frtafs T* 298 (Harl. 7334) May I nat 
aske a lybel sir Sompnour, And answer >er by my pro- 
curatour To suche Jjuig as men wol empose me ? Z456 Sir 
G Hayii Law Amts (S T.S ) 109 My procuratour, that I 
pialc on myn awin cost to defend me Z586 T B Zdi 
Primaud Pr Aead i (1594) 647 Theie is one procmator 
for the king, and two advocats, to looke to the kings pie- 
logatives. ZS87 Sc, Acts fas, K/ (1814) HI 460/2 All and 
quhatsumeuir lieges of realme accuisit of tressoun ,. 
salhaif hair aduocattis and procuiatons to vie all he laucbfull 
defenses Z702 Land Gaz, No. 3818/4 Her Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint Thomas Smith Esq , Her Majesties 
Procurator in all Causes, Maritime, Foreign, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil 1732 Louhiian Fonn 0/ Process (ed 2) 95 His 
Majesty's Advocate, or other Advocate^ or Piocurators for 
the Pannel, were ordained to debate the Relevancy 
1766 Entick London. IV. 33 The proctors^ otherwise pro- 
curators, exhibit their proxies for their cheats 1791 Boswell 
Johnson 4 June an. 1781, The Society of Procurators, or 
Attornxes, entitled to practise in the inferior courts at Edin- 
burgh had taken care to have their ancient designation of 
Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, from a notion, 
as they supposed, that it was more genteel 1845 S Austin 
Ranhe's titsU Ref I. 275 That the evil did not arise from 
his good lords and fhenos the bishops, but from the judges, 
officials, and procurators, who sought only their own piofit, 
b short for Pbooubatoe-pisoal. 

illa^Daily News 6 May a/i Four pleaded guilty of noting 
only The plea was accepted by the Procurator, and the 
men were sentenced to thirty days' each with the alternative 
ofa;£sfine. . . , 

f 6, An advocate, defender, or supporter of the 
cause of any person, system, tenet, proposal, etc 

CZ380 Wycuf Wks (18B0) 139 Pei wolen not paie for pore 
men, not wi^stondingc bat )>ei ben procuratouris of pore 
men 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, He went to a 
philosopnre which was the procuratour of the pourc peple 
and prayd hym for chary te that he wold gyue to hym good 
counceylle of his grete nede 2528 Lyndssay Dream 1049 
Tyll dame Fortune thownedis noprocurature, Forschohes 
lairghe kyithit on the hir cure. 2609 Daniel Civ IVars iv 
xxvii, To confirm and seal Their vndertaking, with their 
dearest bloud, As Piocurators for the Common-weale. 

+ 0 . One who or that which brings or helps to 
bring something about, :»Pbooueeb a; in quot. 
1647, a producer, generator. 

2486 Act 3 Hen, VII, c. 2 Such Mys-doera, takers^ and 
procuratours to the same, and wceytours, [shall] he juged 
M pnncipidl felons, xfisa W Bird Ma^ Honor 44 Charge 
him with, fellony. or to be a procurator thereof, enr accessory 
thereunto 2647 Lilly Chr, Astral, xliv, 270 [The planet 
Mats] being a very sharpe heater and procurator of Wood. 

voLrvii. 
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+ b The procuier of a loan; cf. Peocubation 
4 b. Ods. rare 

2677 Yarranton Imfrov 8 The Gentleman gets.. 
Fi lends to be bound for his Covenants, whom if they [the 
lendeis] accept, then the Procurator and Continuator have 
their Game to play 

7 (repr. It. prccuraiore^ f-adtf^e) In some 
Italian cities, A public administrator or magistiate ; 
also lepr. F procureur (see Peocdbeub). Pro- 
curator of St, Mark^ a senator, afterwards each of 
two senators, of the Venetian Republic, charged 
with high administrative functions 

C2618 Moryson/*w IV vii, (1903)115 These Procurators, 
namely the old Dukes chosen for life, and the old Gouernors 
chosen for two yeares, hauc care of the Treasure, and other 
publique afTayrs, and are of gieat reputation 1645 Evelyn 
Diary June, The Doge's vest is of crimson velvet, the Pro- 
curator s, &c of daraasc 1656 Blount Glossogr s v , In 
the Republique of Venice the Procurator is the second man 
in dignity 2727-41 Chambers Cy el. Procut ator xs also a 
kind of magistrate in several cities of Ita^, who taJtes care 
of the public interests 2794 Burke Pr^ to Bnssols 
Addr Wks VII 304 The treacherous Manuel was pro- 
curator of the Common-hall. 1632 tr 6 zsmondi's Ital Rep, 
ix 204 Two senators, distinguished by the title of pro- 
curators of St Mark, wete charged to attend in the camp 
2865 Maitei Brigand Life II. 259 The elaborate requisi- 
tion presented by the loyal procurator , contains some 
passages which are worth pieserving 
b. attnb,f as procurator treasurer. 

1709 Lond, Gaz No 4545/1 He was there [at Venice] 
crowned by the Procurator-Treasurer. 

Pro-enrator (prJu,kiu^Tat0i) Sc Law, [f. 
Pbo -1 4 + CuRATOB I.] One who perfoxins the 
duties of a curator though not legally appomted 
as such see Cubatob i. 

1681 Stair Imtit Law Scot, i vi. §ia Whosoever 
medled with Pupils Means or Mmors, as Pro-tutors, or 
Pro-curators, should be lyahle . , as Tatois or Curators, for 
intromission and omission 2773 Erskinc Inst Law Scot 
I. vii g 28 Pro-tutors and pro-curators By these are under- 
stood persons who act as tutors or curatois without having 
a legal title to the office 2838 W Bell Diet Law Scot 
798 Ihe same principle regulates the claims of a pro-tutor 
or procuiatoi against the minor for rwoursement of 
money expended foi the minor 

Proxurator-fi'scal. In Scotland, the public 
prosecutor of a shire or other local district, appointed 
by the sheriff or magistrates. He initiates the 
pioseciition of crimes, and takes the precognitions, 
also performing some of the functions of a coroner. 

The term appears to have originally designated the official 
who had to collect and administer the fines, fees, and other 
payments accruing to the cnroinal, civil, and ecclesiastical 
courts he was the procurator (in sense 2) who had to do 
with the fisaiZ or revenue matters of the court (Cf. Procurer 
fiscal I e ) For history of the office see the faumal of 
funsprudence Vol XKI (1877) pp 24-, 67-, 140-, etc , Vol. 
XXI 1 (1878) PP 24-, 6g- 

2583-4 Decree-atiitral of fas F 7 in yrtil furi^ XXI 
241 Mr Johnne Skene, procurator fiscall 2584 in Little- 
john Aberd, Sheriff Court (1904) Introd 44 Actioun at the 
instance off our ^uerane Lord and Mr George Barclay 
his M. Procuratour Phiscall. 2606 Act Secret Council 
4 Feb {fnd, fur XXI 69), Pryces set down to the Pro- 
curators-FiscaJj to be taken here^ter for foiming of Testa- 
ments 2678 Sir G Mackenzie Cntn Laws Scot ii xii. 
§ 4 (1699) 207 The way of Procedure before the Sheriff, is by 
, an Assize, and the Piocurator-Fiskal is Pursuer inj^ace of 
I his Majesties Ad vocat 175*1 Lo^THvmFomfqfProcess 

(ed 2) 254 Application snail be made to the Sheriff by 
Petition, signed by the private Party complaining, or by 
the Procurator-fiscal, setting forth the Nature of the 
Crime. x8xB Report of Commissioners in frnl furtspr, 
XXI 26 The Procurator-Fiscal likewise recrives a certain 
proportion or share of the fines levied m the Sheriffs Court 
according to ancient usuage. x8z8 Scarrs Hri Midi xvi. 
The city^ procuiator-fiscai, upon whom the duties of super- 
intendent of police devolved 2875 W McIlwraith Guide 
IVfgtownshire 95 On the ground fioor is the office of the 
IVocurator-Fiacal 

ProCUratovisiil (pr^kiuratSd nal), a [f late 
L prdcurdton-us Pbooubatoby (f. procurdtor-em 
PROOUBATOB) + -AL. Cf. F. procuratonal’\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to a procurator or proctoi, in 
various senses ; proctorial 

1726 Avlipfe Pat ergon 254 A Procuratorial Exception is 
Twofold, VI* First, that A is not a lawful Proctor * and, 
Secondly. That he cannot be a Proctor. *738 Neal Hist, 
Punt 1 V 330 Who . . sent proxies with procuratorial letters. 
1874 Queeu sprinters' Bible- Aids 81 A procuratorial coinage 
arcumted in Judea from a.d 6^59 1B74 Stubbs Const, 

Hist, I xiit. 635 The ecclesiastical pmctice of which such 
procuratonal representation was a familiar part 1899 W M 
Ramsay in Expositor Jan. 46 Pamphyha was a distinct 
procuratorial province. 

2 Of or pertaining to university proctors 

i663W00DZ^2a$«pt (O H S)I 492 To be pro-proctors 
and exercise procuratorial power 2845 Mozlev Laud Ess 
(1878) I 198 The procuratorial cycle was his remedy for the 
disorders then attending the pubUo election of the proctors 
1894L1DDON, etc. Pus^ I XVI, 378 Kehle.. dryly observed 
onhearing die procuratorial veto, that * others too might 
pi^ at that game' ......... 

Procuratorship (pr^-kiur^itoAfip) [f. Pbo- 
OUIIATOB + -SHIP ] The office, function, or period 
of office of a procurator. 

1577 Hanmbr Anc,E€cl Hist (1663) 23 The fourth [year] 
of the Procuratorship of FonUus Pilate, vffa tr Busc/anfs 
Sysi Geog V. 244 The abbey, holds also the procuratorship 
of Altcfff as a mortgage from the Empire. 1836 Penny 
Cyel V !Ms/a In Nero^ tunc, and during the procuratorship 
of Catus Decianus. 


Frocuratory (pipkiur^tsri), a and sb [ad. 
late L. procurdtdn-us belonging to an agent or 
manager, see Pbocubatob and -oey 2. 
med lu, prdcurdtortwn sb , whence B ] 

A a<^, Ot or pertaining to a procurator or pro- 
curators, or to procuration. Now rare or Obs, 

1459 Rolls qfParli V 365/2 The Procuratone Hous or 
Pnone of Ware. 2570 Foxe A, (ed a) 770/1 Apte to 
receaue of God thys power procuratorye 2572 Walsingham 
in Digges CoTiipl Auibass, (1655) 283 He was no longer a 
Proctor then he kept himself within the limits proeuxatory 
of the letter procuratory 

B ^ Pbocubation 2 (= med.L.^;v- 

curatonuvi) Obs, rare^\ 
c 2380 Wyclif 51 ?/ Wks 111 . 440 Worldliche excusacioun 
shal not )>enne assoyne, ue onswer by procuratorye, ne 
suttilte of werkis 

2 Civil and Sc Law Authorization of one 
person to act for another , an instrument or clause 
in an instrument giving such power; esp.m letlers 
of procuratory. Procuratory of resigrmtim^ a deed 
gi anted by a vassal authorizing his procurator to 
return his fee to the superior, either to be retained 
by him, or to be given out to a new vassal, etc, 

* 54 ®^^^* Dd* H Treas Sc VII 281 For making of ane 
procuratone to reiing the balliene of Totternes in the 
Kingis hand. 2565 Reg Privy Council Scot I 373 As pro- 
curatour.. be thair lettres of procuratone lauchtulhe con- 
stitute 2560 Ibid. II 8 [He] pioducit ane procuratone 
subscnvit be tne Quene a 1639 Spottiswood Hist Ch Scot, 
VI (1677) 444 A number of persons presented a Procuratory 
under the Seal of the Town, and the bubscnptionof theClerks 
thereof 2704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Procuratory, is 
the Instrument by which any Person or Community did 
constitute or delegate their Proctor or Proctors to represent 
them m any Judicial Court or Cause. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo //, c; ^ § X2 A .conveyance, containing a proenratory 
of resignation m favour of such purchaser or disponee 2874 
Act 37 4- 38 Vtci. c. 94 § 26 It shall not be necessary to 
insert in any such conveyances a procuratory or dause of 
resignation x88o Muirhead Gams Digest 578 Under the 
system of the ^gts aetiones procuratory was incompetent 
except pro popttlo, pro libertate, or pro tutela, 

3 «= Procubaoy 4 

2840 Stanlly in Lfe ^ Corr (189^ I vni 265 The long 
array of the ancient library, proem atory, and Ducal Palace 
[at Venice] 

Frociiratrix (pr^kiur^i’hiks). [a L procurd- 
tnoc,iem- agent-n corresponding to Pro* 

O0EATOB,] The inmate who attends to the tempoial 
concerns of a nunnery cf. PbocukaTOB a a. 

2852 Ullathorne Plea Rights ^ Lib Reltg Worn 12 
The second superiores^ the procuratrix, who manages the 
tempoialities. 2889 J G Alger Eng, m Fr* Rev, 325 The 
procuratrix produced the little paper money she had 
tProouraty. [ad l\..procuratia\ 

see Pbooxibaoy 4.] The official residence of a pro- 
curator in Venice . see Pboodbatoe 7 
2696 tr. Du Mont's Vcy. Levant xxvil 365 The Front of 
each Frocuraty is supported by a large Portico, 
t Froctl’Xe,>r^. Ohs, rare Also 6 Sc procuire 
[a. OF, procure (13th c. in Godef.) procmation, 
agency, r procurer to Somed.L prbeura 

(1389 in Du Can^) 1 a= Prooubeubbt i. 

X43B-50 tr Htgden ^ol!s) V 37 This Comodus. .was sleyne 
. thro the procure and cause of his wife 1567 Saiir Poems 
Reform iv 147 Off Ancus Martius we reid the greit mis- 
chance, Slame be Lucimo at TanaquiUis procuire. 

Procure (pri^kmoi), v. Forms: a, 3-5 pro- 
oure-n (3 -ouri), 4- procure (4 -oury, 5 -kure, 
fi Sc -cuip). j8. 4 proore, -core, 4-5 proour, 5 
procour, proker. [a. F. procurer (13th c. in 
Littrd), ad. L prScurdre to care for, take care 
of, attend to, manage, to act as procurator : ^e 
Pro- 1 and Cub® v In ME. usually stressed on 
the first syllabje,//^ cure (from F, inf procure' f ) ; 
hence the weakened /J-forms pro*cur, etc., here 
illustrated * 

23 Cursor M 28201 (Cott ), I wald he ware vn fere or 
ded And bath 1 procuid ham wit red. 11x330 Procore 
[see s] i34o->7o Procie [see 6] 2375 Barbour Bruce iv 

531 And manl^d biddis vs that we To procur vengeans 
besy be 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) VII 235 (MS, Cott 
Tib ) On Aluredus [he] hadde yprocred his dejj c x-^oo 
Desir Troy 9226 He shuld procour the prinsc, & the prise 
grekeSiTo pas fro )>at piouyns, payie bom nomore. Ibid 
«SS 5 Sho prayet hym pourly,, to. .proker hir pes with his 
prise wordes 4:2450 Myrc 689 Af them that wokeren 
wher tboigh holy dbirch is peyred. e 2470 Henry Wallace 
VI 863 To procur pes be ony maner off cace.] 

I, fl, tram To care for, take care of, attend to, 
look after. [So in L., and OF ] Obs rare, 
c 2425 Wyntouh Cron. vi. iv 357 (Cott MS ) Bot J»e 
possessoure to procure {Wemyss Mn trete] wi]>e honoure. 
And habundance of reches. Ibid vrn xxiv. 3648 Our 
Kynge Dauid was^ sende in Frawns, Qwhar he was. .pro- 
enryt [v n tretit] in al esse ilk deil 
1 2. intr. To put forth or employ care or effort; 
to do one's best, to endeavour, labour; to use 
means, take measures. Const, mf, with to {for to) ; 
for, to, unto a thing. Obs 
esgso R. Brunne Chton, JVace (Rolls) 7462 J>us J>ey 
biete wyl* manace, & ful yuel i>ey procure & pmchace 
<;i38o Anieenst in Todd Three Treat Wychf lyhil^ 127 
Crist fleed from seculer lordschip & office? procuren 
fast to have it. c 2380 Sir Ferumb sSaS That-for ert (jow 
mysbyMte, To procury hym to riee. xj2^o B^ 249 
pal were nis enemys .and procurede forto make debate and 
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contalc bituene him and his sone c *430 Syr Getter. (Roxb ) 
9220 Vnto hib deliueraunce he procured Pari Deciles 
ad fin , Who that wyll for heuen procure, Kepe hyra fro the 
deuyiles combrement. 1548 Udall Etasm Par. Pref 3 
To procure for the commodities and welth of England^ 
iSfii T. Hoby tr Casii^ltoHe*s Cauriyer i. (1577) Sum 
a countenannce as this iS}* and not so softe and womanish 
as many procure to haue. 158a N Lichefield tr- Casi^~ 
htdcCs Cotta. E Ind. i. i 3 Hee gaue them charge that 
they shoulde procure to atteine to the sight of Presbiter 
loan, *608 R. Johnson Seven Chamiunte ii. I ivh, Rosana 
-did procure to defend her selfe andTofiend hir enenue 
•(• 8 . tram^ To contrive or devise with care (an 
action or proceeding) ; to endeavour to cause or 
bring about (mostly something evil) to or for 
a person Ode. 

r lapo Eedei 1258 in .S'. Eng- Leg. L 142 A*morcwe comen 
bb bischopes and Jtc eorles abo, To procun seint tboxnas al 
J)at vuel Jiat heo misten do. 13 Senyn Sag. (W.) 120X He 
the procuretb, night and dai, Al the sschame that he mai 
13 . Coer de JL. 1730 , 1 pray me<^ Sir Tanker king. Procure 
me none evil thing. 2484 Caxtqn Fables of Alf once v, Ofte 
.the euyll whiche is procured to other cometh to hym 
whiche procuretb it. 1330 Palsgr. 667/1 , 1 procure, I cause 
a thyng to be done, or 1 devyse meanes to bnnge a tbynge 
to passe, jt ^ twmre . 1373-80- Baret ^ A>. P 740 1 o procure 
hauled, or euiU will to men, struere odiwn tti aliqnos xdao 
T, Wilkinson Courts Lett 136 Yee shall reasonably and 
honestly procure the profit of the corporation of this 1 owne 
i'b. ?To care for; ? to endeavour to get or do 
*S 74 Hellowes Gueuards Font. Ep. {1577^ 308 For 
women be of such quality, that they procure nothing Igue 
mttguna cosa tcuUo frocttrati\ so much as that which is 
most forbidden them 

H, 4. To bring about by caie or pains ; also 
(more vaguely) to bring about, cause, effect, pro^ 
duce. a. wifii simple object. Now rare 

CZ340 Haupole Prose Tr. ii All maner of wilfull pollu* 
srone procurede one any maner agaynes kyndly oys.^ 1387 
Tbevisa Higden C^oUs} V. 2x5 pe emperesse Eudoxia ^d 
l-procured J»e out puttynge \proeuravti ejectioneut\ of lohn. 
Ibid. VI. 2^3 He sente Alcuinus for to procure pees. 2534 
Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App xxx 84 It 
IS we. .that have sinned and procured thy cnevous wrath 
upon us. 16x5 G. Sandys Traro i 66 A dnnke called Cofia 
. which helpeth . digestion, and procuretb alacrity. 1677 
W. Harris tr Lemerfs Chytn, (x686) 536 It is good to 
procure sweat. 1748 Smollett Rod Rand xii, This second 
sneer procured another laugh against him. x86x O'Curry 
Leci MS. Materials 252 Ris uncle Cobbthach soon pro- 
cured bb death by means of a poisoned drink, 
b. With subordinate clause arch, 
a 1340 Hampolb Psalter Ixvju la Sum procurd J>at .L 
Bould dye. Z33X Robinson tr. Morels Uiep Bp. P. Giles 
(1895) 8 He is mynded to procure that he maye be sent 
thether, 1634 tr Marttnt's Cong China 226 , 1 will procure 
all Europe shall understand the Issue of these prodigious 
revolutions, xyxx Medley No 40 They procur'd that Mony 
shou'd be lent at 5 per Cent 18^ R, Bridges FmsI ^ 
B 1. 301 Could you procure that I would speak with her? 
t c with tnf. To manage {po do something). Ohs. 


-t^Mirr. Mag (1363) H vb^yther I must procure to see 
them dead, Or w contempt as a traytour lose my head. 
1387 Fleming Contn. Holmshed Ilf. 137V* Sir Roger 
Manwood procured to pas another act of parlement, . 
wherein b further proubion made for the said bridge x^B 
R Barclay Ouakersn ulss Men.. have procured 
to be esteemed as Masters of Chnstianity, by certain Arti- 
ficial Tricks. 

d. with ofy* and passive To cause or get 
(a person or thing) to be treated in some way , to 
get something done to (a person). Now rare. 

a 1450 Myrc 696 All that vnngfatfally defameth eny person 
or prokereth to he famed 2577 B. Googe HeresbacEs 
Eusb L (1586} yh, Procnni^ him to be sent in embassage^ 
a z6a6 Bacon Cw Char fnl. Cmsar Ess (1696) x6x He 
procured to be enacted no whobomeLawa 1724^ Collins 
Gr. Ckr Relig, ^4 They procur'd him to be crucify 'd. 1794 
Palsy n. ix. (18x7) 2x6 [Nero] procured the Chmtians 


to he accused x866 Howells Venet Life v. 68 An ingenious 
lover procured his .nval to be arrested for lunacy 
6 . To obtam by care or effort, to gam, win, get 
possession of, acquire. (Now the ^leading sense.) 
In early use, to gam the help of, to win over (a 
person) to one's side. 

X397 1 ^ Olouc. [Rolls] 1x483 Sir Ion . turnde aje sir 
simond & procurede o)Mr mo c 1330 R. Brunne Chron 
(x8io) X19 Maid in Bristow lettres fast sendes, Bi messengers 
trow, forto procore frendes 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI, 335 He was Jie firstc hat 
ordeyued comyn scole at Oxenforde. , and procrede fiedom 
and pnveleges in many articles to hat citee 145X Capgrave 
Life St. Aug. so The first Jwit he schuld neuyr procur no 
wyf to no man xsjB Starkey England j L 7 Hyt ys 
bettor, for a man being in grct pouerty, rather to piocure 
some ^ches then bye phylosophy X396 Dalrvmple tr 
Leslies Hat. Scot. iv. 256 To him selfe he procutieC the 
feme of all mquitie. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref, a This 
procured to him great obloquie, xyiB Lady M W 
Montagu Lei. io Abb£ Conti rg May, Things that 'tis 
very ^ to procure lists of. 1776 Carlisle Mag 7 Sept 
X43 She endeavoured to procure employment as a needle- 
w^an 1874 Green Short Hist 111 §4 134 Books weie 
dinicttlt and sometimes even impossible to procuie. Mod. 
Could you procure me specimens? 

b. To obtain (women) for the gratification of 
lust Usually ahsol. or vitr. To act as a procurer 
(sense 4 ) or procuress, 

%HXiss. Meea for M in 11. 68 How dothmy deere 
Morsell, thy Mistrisf Procures she still? 1706 Phillips, 
Proaere. is also taken in an ill Sense, for to act as a Pimp 
or Bawd. 1743 Chesterf Lett (1792) I 282 Juno offers 
to procure for Aeolus, by way of bribe. iBax Daily Hews I 
26 Jan, 7/a Charged at the Lambeth Police-court, on 
Saturday, with that he did by false pretences procure E. A H. 


r e To prevail upon , mdu ce, persuade, get (a person) 

' to do something. Ohs or arch. 

1 X340-70 Ahx ^ Bind 347 Ne we agayn hem to do {ed 

I go] nol no gome procre e xaSo Wyclif Set Ivks III 342 
I Hott hat Clement left his office and procunde ohit to helpe 
him X40X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II 25 Why procurest thou 
men toyeve the their almes? 1368 Grafton Chron II 1B4 
Pope Bomfece being informed and procured by the Scottes, 
sent his letters vnto the king of England. 2379 Fenton 
Gmcciard, ir C1599) 75 The newes of the reuoltof Nouaro, 
procured the King .to make way 1667 Evelyn Diary 
19 Sept., I procur'd him to bestow them [the Arundelian 
Marblesl on the University of Oxford X736 Hate's Placii 
Corou. I, 6x3 An accessory before i*. he, that being absent 
at the time of the felony committed doth yet procure, counsel, 
command, or abet another to commit a felony 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess Waters II 144 The ivuter is influenced or pro* 
cured to write for the one, against the othei i8a8 S 
Turner AngloSax. (ed 5) I ni x. 245 Charlemagne com- 
municates to him [Offa] his success in procuring the 
continental Saxons to adopt Chnstianity 

fb. Spec. law. To induce privately, to suborn, 
to bribe (a witness, juryman, etc ) Ohs. 

[xaga Britton i. 11. § ii £t si defendoms a toux Corouners 
..qe nul face ses enquestes par amis procurez.] 1433 
Rolls qfParlt IV. 476/1 Whether they, .he procured to 
cheseenypersone to eny maner Office, and yf eny persone 
be founde procured, that then he or thei be remeved. 
1373-80 Baret P741 A witnes procured with monie, 
or bribes, cot flatus pecumd testis 1620 J, Wilkinson 
Corotiers ^ Shenfes 44 Ye shall, make your pannels your 
selfe of such persons, as bee. .not suspect, nor procured. 

t O. Witn adv. of place , To induce or prevail 
upon (a person) to come ; to bnng, lead. Obs. 

1386 J Hooker Hist. Irel. m Hohtahed II 130/2 [They] 
agreedTto cause Tirlough Lennough to procure in the Scots. 
X39a Shaks Rom ^ Jul iii. v 68 What vnaccustom’d 
cause procures her hither? asbo^ Hanmer Chron. Irel 
(1633) 128 Neither were we procured hither to be idle, or 
live deliciously 1635 Shirley Love Tncks iv. 11, Yonder 
is apleasant arbour, procure him thither 
t V. To try to induce , to urge, press. Obs. 

X551 Edw. VI Let. Sir JB. Fitz-Pairtck 20 Dec. in Lit 
Rem (Roxb) I 69 If 3’ow be vehemently procured vow may 
goe as waiting on the king xjSx T. BsLi.Haddon s Answ. 
Osor. 219 b, Where did he euer shake of the obedience of 
due allegeaunce? or procured any Subjectes to rebellion 
agaynst their Gouernours? x^ Spenser ^ in t i The 
famous Briton Prince and r^aery Knight, Of the faure 
Alma greatly were procur'd To make there lenger soiourne 
and abode. 

HI. t8. inir To act as a procurator or legal 
agent; to solicit. (In quot. 1401, To act by a 
proctor or attorney.) Obs. 

1380 Wyclif Serttt. Sel. Wks 1 . 383 Many trewe men, | 
bobe aprentis and avocatis, wolen not procuie m a cause 
bifore }p9X kei heeren it. 1401 Pol Poems II 34 You 
wend or send or procure to the court of Rome, to be made 
cardinals or bishops of the popes chaplens 2528 Wolscy 
in St Papers Hen VIIL I 291 what promysse I de- 
maunded of the said Emperours Ambassadour, who said he 
wolde procure for restitution 1536 in Strype Crantner ii 
(1694) 36 There should he as many admitted to procure 
there as shuld be seen convenient to my said Lord of 
Canterbury. 1339 Sc. Acts Jas, V (1814) II 353/2 Ane 
writing subscriuit be Jie kingis giace . chargeing him & 
certane vjieris his collegis to procure for )>e said James. 

+ 1 ) To plead, make supplication Obs. 

1563 WinJet Fottr Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr , Wks I 57 
For in defence of that thing only procuir I, quhilk. the haill 
Kirk of God maist clerlie appreuis a R Norvall 
0 most eternall King 91 in Bannatym MS 31 Tbairfoir 
to God for grace procure He that wold Icif most lerne to 
dy. 0x578 Lindesav (Fitscottie) Chron Scot. 11 xxiii 
(5 T S ) I The king procuiit for his lyfe at the 
bischopis handis. a 1613 Brteue Cron Erlts of Ross (xSso) 

13 He procunt to him, by nature inclynit to follow such 
counsel, to mak war in his favour 
IV. t9. intr, ? To piogeed, advance. Obs rare 
(Sense and sematology obscure.] 

1490 Caxton Eneydas xiii 47 In her thoughte the wounde 
of ambycyouse desyre . is so procured that she can not 
byde it noo lenger 1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 146 His 
hatred procuretb from naughtie to wurse, His friendship 
like ludas that carried the purse. 

Frdenremeut (pmkiuQ'iment). Forms see 
Pbocubb ; also 5 prokyr-. [a. OF. procurement 
(13th c. m Godef.), f. procurer to Procubb j see 
-KENT. (In ME. orig,/m'«ir-.)] 

1 . The action of causing, compassing, accomplish- 
ing, or bringing about, esp. through the instru- 
mentality of an agent ; management, arrangement ; 

^..4.1. 1.. Li . 


authorization, instigation ; prompting, contrivance. 

*3®3 Brunne Handl. Synne 3953 Jyf pou byre one out 
of seruyse pijrgh jyft or J>urgh procurment, pou synnest 


01 seruyse p^rgu jyft or purgh procurment, pou synnest 
gretly yn swych atent. c 1400 Chaucer's Pars. T f 7x0 
(Harl 7334) He pat bieth Jnnges espirxtueles..be it by pro- 
curement isix texts procurynge] or by fleisshly prayere of 
his frendes. cx 4M PtomP Parv 414/2 Prokyrment, 
cnracio 1334 More Treat Passion Wlc& 1281/1 By the 
procurement of the dyuel. 1331 Robinson tr More's Uted 
Title-p , Translated into En^yshe , at the procurement. 

earnest lequest of George Tadlowe 16x5 G Sandys 
Trav, 46 He was poisoned at the procurement of his 
sonne. ax66s Heylin Laud i i8x Laud himself, by whose 
procurement his Majesties Declaration bad b«n published 
*7X0 Hearne Colleci (O H. S ) HI 80 The old Testament 
was tonslated into Irish at y« Procurement of Bp, Bedel. 
1767 Wesley Whs. (1873) HI 308 The bells began to ring, 
by the procurement of a neignbounng gentleman 1^3 
Stephen Comm Laws Eng (1874} II. 62 An act to be per- 
formed oil his part or by his procurement. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvii, 279 It was by his means and the procure- 
ment of my uncle, that I was kidnapped. 

1 0 . An agent or instrument ; a means. Obs 


x6ot Weever Mtrt Mart E ij, Sir Roger Acton, in the 
priests displeasure, Of my escape was thought the chiefe 
procuiement. r 1 . , 

2 The action or piocess of obtaining by care or 
effort , acquisition, attainment, getting, gaining. 

x6xa T Taylor Comm Titus 1 9 By all good meanes they 
labour the procurement and presence of it 1629 Symmi r 
Spir Posie Ep A ij b, The witty industry of man about the 
procurement of artificial smels 1702 S Parker tr. Cicet o's 
De Fimbus r. 23 Frequently Pam and Labour prove a 
necessary Means towards the procurement of Exquisite 
Pleasures 1847-8 H Miller First Itnpr. viii (1857) 122 
Luxuries of difficult procurement^ 1883 H. W Beecher 
in Chr World 20 Apr. 251/3 Within proper bounds, the 
procurement of riches is training in znorakt}^ 

tb Athing procured or obtained, an acquisition, 
»«» N Torriano Mtdwify 4 Nor is there now for Man 
any Pleasuie or Piocurement whatsoever without Laboui 
to be had 

FrOCtirer (prbltmoTai) Forms a, 4-7 pro- 
curour, 5-7 -or, (4 Sc. -ur, 5 -cure, 6 Sc pro- 
kerroitr). J3 5 - procurer. [ME and AF. 
pioairourf » OF. procttieur, -eettr ( 13 th c m 
Hatz -Darm., mod.F proctireur) L, pfffcurator- 
em Pboourator. In later ME. pro'curour\ m 
15 th and 1 6 th c. changed to procu'rer^ esp in 
senses arising from or natiually associated with 
the vb, Proodbe . see -erI.] 

1. 1 1* Procurator, in various uses. a. Rom. 
Hist. An imperial procurator b. A steward, 
a manager, c. An attorney; an advocate, a de- 
fender, d. A deputy, commissioner, lepiesentative 
a o. X470-85 Malory Arthur v i 160 The Emperour 
Lucyus whiche was called at that tyme Dictatour or pro- 
curour of the publyke wele of Rome. 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg 412 b/x Accusyng hym that he had synned wyth the 
doughter of the procuiour 139^ Dalrymple tr Leslie's 
Hist Scot. HI 187 Ffel in this field Quintine Bassian legat, 
Hircie the Empeiouris Prokeriour in Bntannie [etc ] 
b a. ^*375 Sc. Leg Samis xvi. (Magdalena) 157 He 
mad hyr his famihare, & procurur m-to he way he wald hyr 
hafe 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtcies loo Make him 
thy procurour and recey vour of thy money 1489 Caxton 
Paytes of A. in 11 17X It were a grete oultrage that the 


(S T S ) 109 The Emperour suld be procuroure to defend 
haly kirk. 1398 Dallington Meth Trav. F iv. Two other 
Lawyers, the one an Aduocate, the other a Procuior. 

^ 0x658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks (X687) 4x3 
The Places and Houses of Advocates, and Procurers. 

d a 0x533 Ld Berners Bk.M (1546) 1 iij, 

He wente to the colledge, where as al the procurours and 
ambassadours of all prouinces were 

/3 1360 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm. 32 He by his pro< 
ciirers sbeweth causes why he coulde not come. Ibid 425 
The Emperour, and kyng Ferdtnando, . . appointed their 
piocurers with laige and ample commission, whiche should 
treate and followe the cause, in their names, at Rome 
t e. = F. procureur or its equivalents in cognate 
langs, : see Peoodeeur. Procurer fiscal *= F, pro- 
cureur fiscal', cf Procurator-fiscal Obs. 

cu 1573 Gascoigne Pr Pleas Ketnlw (1821) 74, I haue 
beene by the Procurer generall, twise seuerally summoned 
to appeare before the great Gods in their Councel chamber, 
x647*^ Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr (1678) 37 Procuior 
Fiscal to the King. 

i8 1360 Daus tr, Sletdane's Comm 366 Both the kinges 
piocurer, and also the umveisity of Paris,, resisted with a 
stout courage. x6o^ E. GCrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist Indies 
IV. xi 240 He was in surte against the Procurer fiscal X73X 
Strype tr ^emegatis Lei to Wolscy (X515) in Eccl. Mem 


procurer at Utrecht. 

II. 2. One who or that which brings about, 
effects, or induces something ; esp one who causes 
somethmg to be done by the agency of another or 
others; a promoter, prime mover, instigator,* 
contriver, ultimate author Now rare or Obs. 
j / 5 . X4SI Rolls of Parity 225/1 Which shall net be partie 
' to eny such offence, ne Procurer, Councellour, nor Abbettour 
to the doyng thcrof 0 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VI 157 
Affirmyng him to be the chief procurer of the death of the 
good duke of Gloucester, z^-x Act 23 Eliz c 8 § i The 
said Melter Myngler or Corrupter Causer or Procurer 
thereof, shall forfeyte for everye pounde, Two Shillinges. 
a X639 WoiTON m Walton Angler i (1653) 33 Angling, .was 
. a procurer of contentedness, a 1631 Calderwood Hist. 
Kirk (1843) II. 346 He was neere of kin to the king, and the 
cbeefe procurer of the matche X769 Chron. in Amt. Reg. 
68 / 3 Mr Recorder . hoped that the fete of these two unhappy 
persons would he a warning to all rioters and that the 
procurers as well as the procured, W'ere not exempt, by our 
laws, from this catastrophe X776 Abigail Adams in Fam. 
Lett (1876) 137 How shall the miserable wretches who have 
been the procurers of this dreadful scene lie down with the 
load of guilt upon their souls? i8aa Lamb Eha Ser n 
Confess Drunkard^ To be set on to provoke mirth which 
procures the procurex^hatred 
8 . One who procures or obtains. 

^* 53 ® Starkey England i 111. 81 Al such yl-occupyd 
personys as be procurarys only of the vayn plesure of maiu 
X373-80 Baret Alv P741 A reconciler, or procurer of 
fauour, eonciliatort ms X883-3 Schefi's Encycl Rebg. 
Knowl I 610 Having been one of the procurers of the 
patent for Massachusetts Colony (1628).. he finally set sail 
thither 

4. One who procures women for the gratification 
of lust , a pander. Often feminine =» Prooubbss 2 . 
163* Massinger City Madam iv. u, Xby procurer Shall 
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be sheathed in velvet, and a reverend veil Pass her for 
a grave matron, 1698 Crowne CcUigula in, 33 Shall I . 
Provoke the proud adulterer to my couch, And be Procurer 
to my own reproach ? a 17x6 South Serm (17*7) II. 183 
Strumpets in their Youth turn Procurers in their Age 1880 
Muirhcad Ulpian xiu § 2 Other persons of free^irth are 
forbidden to marry a freed woman manumitted by a pro- 
curei or piocuress, or one that has been an actress 

Procuress (pwkiuo res). [ME pi ocure'sse^ 
syncopated from OF. procuren sse (14th c ), fern, 
of procunur Proouaer cf. g(yvemess!\ 

1 1 . A female advocate 01 defender. Obs^ rare, 

14x3 Compl Soul 169 in Hoccleve*s Wks (E.E T S ) III 

f > Ivi, As aduocate for man, & procuiesse Now be myne 
lelpe o blisfiil qwene c 1430 Ptigr LyfMmthode iv xlvi, 
She hath wynges for to soone doo hue message bifore god 
for inankynde, and is procuiess whan time is to see him, 

2 . A woman who makes it her trade to proem e 
women for the gratification of lust , a bawd. 

X7xa Stcelb ^ect Na add ? 4 Who should I see there 
but the most artful Procuress in the Town *758 J Grainger 
tr TibuHns* Elegies 1 . vi 85 From you iny Kuin, curst 
Piocuress, rose X850 Tennvson fn Mem, liii, For fear 
divine Philosophy Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. x8Bo [see Procurer 4]. 

II Procureur (prok^^ro’r). [F., agent-n trom 
procurer to Procure OF procureetir^ -eur, -eori-^ 
JL. prffeurdior^em Proouratou] A procurator 
(esp. in sense 4) , an attorney, agent, or legal repre- 
sentative. Procureur du roi or dela rlpuhliqm^ 
in France, a public prosecutor; procureur g^tziral^ 
the legal agent of the state, in a court of appeal or 
court of cassation 

x$q8 D allington MetJu Trav, 23 There bee of this Court, 
of President& Councillors, Piocureurs, Aduocates x68s 
Warburton tltsi Guertiikey (1822) 11 The then bishop of 
Codtance.,, sent bis procuieur, or agent ^ Jiid, $6 The 
King's Procureur, .. He is pioperly the King's Attorney 
X75t CnnsTEBR Lett to Son x8 Mar , Not the hand of a 
piocureur^ or a writing-master 1783 Swot . leit Trav, n 
(xydd) X, 20 To have my books examined on the spot, by 
the , , procureur du roy^ or the subdelegate of the intend- 
ance. 1804 Edtnb Rev ^r, 1x2 Bougon, procureui- 
geneial of the department of Calvados X884 Pali Mall G, 

X Aug 3/2 Sir E. Baring goes 011 to say that be would 
have preferred making the Mudiramagistiate to having the 
procureur system. X903 Gunier Comcieme King 1. 8 A 
procureur Sittzched to toe local couits of Kouen 
b. «= Procurator 2 a 

X907 Daily Chron 9 July 3/3 The monks of La Giande 
Chartreuse were governed by priors and procureurs the 
lattei [looked] after the temporalities, 01 revenues and 
supplies. 

Prociiringf (pwkiuo'ng), vbl sh. Also 5 pro*- 
keriug. [f. Procure v, + -ino 1 . in ME. pro - 
cunng,'\ The action of the verb Procure. 

1 1 . Doing one’s best, Inbounng, striving. Ohs 
1548 UoALt. Erasm Par, Pref. 5 Spendyng his lyfe lu 
piQcuung for owr wealth. 

2 . The action of causing or contriving to bring 
about ; the fact of being the prime agent; = Pro- 
curement I. Now rare 
X340 Ayenb, 39 Create prelas, ))et robbe)? hue onder- 
Unges be to nioche piocuringe. 1387 Trcvisa Higden 
(Rolls} II 35 pat was at erle Haiolde his procurynge. 
c X400 Destr, Troy 13768 Thuigh hw piokuiyng prestly all 
the puie 'IVoiens, Weie deliuert yche lede, & iause at hor 
willne. cx44a York J^fyst, xl. 82 Ihuigh niokering of 
princes, a 2548 Haei. ChrotUf Hen, VI 99 He was there 
by inyne excitacion and procuryng to haue slain the fore 
saied Prince there in his bedde 2639 Fuller Holy War 
HI XI (1840} 133 Heniy..was chosen King of Jerusalem, 
by the especial procuring of King Richard his uncle 
3 . The getting or obtaining (of anything) by 
elTort; « Procurement a. 

xdoS Hicrok Whs I 753 We may euen denote our selues 
to the proem mg of the present and etemall good one of 
another — « 


precious 

of refreshments 1883 Weefsty JSotes 72/^1 i ne maliciously 
procuring a bankruptcy is not actionable unless the adjudi» 
cation IS set aside, 

4 . The action of a proem er or procuress. 
rtX758 RamsaV Address 0/ Thanks xvii, Your procuring 
Is now sae far frae being a crime 
Procuviug (proluueTig), ppL a, [f. as prec. + 
-iNa That procures, in vauous senses, causing, 
producing; obtaining, winning ; pandeung, pimping. 

c x6i8 Moryson /tin, (1903) 427 If any man, by himselfe or 
by any frend, makes meanes to he chosen Rectour, he must 


pay so Lyers, and his procuring frend 3a 167a CwcPrim, 
Chr I. iii Cxd73) 52 The procuring cause of all those mis- 
chiefs and calamities X693 Dryden yuvetial 1. 86 With 
what Impatience must the Muse behold The Wife by her 
procuring Husband sold? 1761 C 7 *w« in Atuu Reg, 94/x 
To prevent their clergy from declaiming on the procuring 
cause of earthquakes 1837 Russell hi Liddon, etc Lt/e 
Pusey (1893) 1 xvii 407 Newman strongly insisted, that 
the Atonement alone was the grand procuring and meri- 
torious cause of our pardon 

f ProcuTish, « Obs nonce-wd [f Pboour-ess 
+ -I8H 1.] Like a procuress, 

1687 Sznues Bellavtira in. It She .begins to look some- 
thing procurish. 

Procuror, -our: see Procurer 
PrOCUrsivO (prpk^usiv), a, [f. L procurs^, 
ppl. stem oi prdcurrhe to ran forward 4 - -iye,] 
Characienzed by running forward ; spec applied to 
a kind of epilepsy in which the fits are marked by 
Sill aimless running forward. 


1890 m Cent, Diet, 1894 Pop Set Monthly June 283 
Running or ‘ procursive epilepsy ’ 

Proctinra*tio]L. fn. of action from L,prdcurv- 
are to bend or curve forward ] A curving or bend- 
ing forward ; forward curvature (as of the spine). 

1822-34 Goodes Study Med (ed. 4) III. 262 This species 
offers us the four following varieties —a. Anticus, Tetanic 
procur%ation [etc] IV 249Lo»dosis. , imported pro- 
cm vation of the head and shoulders, or anterior crookedness 

ProouTved, a [f Pro- 1 + Curved cf. prec.] 
Curved m a forward direction. 

Proc Zool Soc 804 Anterior low strongly procuived, 
laterals slightly larger than centrals. 

Proeusie, obs, form of Proxy. 

Procyon (prffu'si^n). [a. L. Procydn, a, Gr. 
UpoKvan/ (in sense i), f. Tipo before + Euaiv dog so 
called as rising a little before the dog-star Sinus.] 

1 . ^ The principal star m the constellation of Cams 
Minor] also formerly the constellation itself. 

1638 Phillips, Procyon^ the lesser Bog-Star. x84a [see 
Dog stab x] x868 Loocyer GmUetnui^s Heavens (ed 3) 
3^ Betelgeuse, Sinus, and Procyon form a triangle 

2 . Zool, A genus of plantigrade carnivorous 
mammals, inhabiting N. and S. America, including 
the racoons, typical of the family Procyonidge 

1B43 Penny Cycl XXVI 57/1 Procyon, 1849 Craig, Pro- 
poHt the Rj^oon, a genus of quadrupeds, placed by natural- 
ists immediately after the Bears, 
lienee Fro'cyonld, an animal of the Procyonidge 
or racoon family ; Procycnlfonxi a , resembling 
the racoons m foim, racoon-like (Cenl, Diet, 
1890); Fro *0702iine a,^ of or pei taming to the 
subfamily ProcyontnoSi containing only the racoons ; 
Fro*cyouoid. a, = procyomfomi ; also as sh, 

1883 W H Flower m Brit XV. 441/1 This name 

[Bassaiicyon] has recently ^1876) been given to a distinct 
modification of the Procyonine type 

Prod (pr^^d), sh,^ [f. Prod v ] 

^ 1 . An act of prodding ; a thrust with some pointed 
instrument ; a poke, a stab 
x8o2 R. Anderson Cumherld Bodl 42 Come, Jobby, gi’e 
the lire a piod, Then steek the entry duir, 2822 Hogg 
Perils of Man I x 247 Ane may ward a blow at the 
breast, but a prod at the back's no fair. 2849 Stdoma Sore 
II. 47 Giving many of them a sharp piod on the shoulder. 
1864 Daily Tel 6 Aug , The prisoner made what he called 
a ' prod ’ (thrust) at him with his bayonet 1886 Hall Caine 
Sono/Haeari, vii, Piompted by sundry prods from the 
elbow of a little damsel by nis side 

b On the prod, looking out for something to 
prod ; on the attack, on the offensive. 

a X904 A Adams Log Cowboy ix, When he [a man] came 
near enough to us, we could see that he was angry and on 
the piod Ibid xi, Several steers showed fight, and when 
leleased went on the prod for the first thing m sight 
2 . A name given to various pointed instruments, 
as a goad, a skewer, a brad, a thatcher’s pin, etc. 

2787 Grose Provtnc Gloss , Prod, an awl, x8o8 Jamie- 
son, Prodi a pm of wood md.i Prod^ Craw-piodf a pin 
fixed in the top of a gable, to which the ropes, fastening the 
loof of a cottage, were tied 1825 Brocicett N C, Gloss , 
Prodj a prick, a skewer 2828 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Prod^ 
a goad Ibid t Prod^ an iron pin fixed in pattens. Ibid, 
a short stake driven in the ground 1835 Robinson 
Whiily Gloss ^ Prod, an non point at the end of a stick. 
‘An ox prod’, an ox goad xSm Bixom Tw Queens I ir. 
iv 92 To drive more soldiers tohis camp, he wanted shaiper 
s^rs and stronger prods. 

Prod, sb,^ slastg, [app. a vanant of Prad ] An 
(old) horse. 

X89X £. ILmcuxE Australian at H 1x9 The contemptuous 
terms have led Mr Newcome to suppose that his mount is 
most likely the quietest old ‘ prod ’ on the place 1900 G 
Elson in Academy 4 Aug. 91/x Ihe horse was a prod, the 
cart a drag. 

Prod (prfH 3 ),». [Known from 1535 ; there is no 
related woid m the cognate langa. Ferh. of onoma- 
topoeic origin, related on one side to prog^ proke, 
pnch, and on the other to brod (all of which expiess 
piercing or stabbing action of some kind), v 
The word has been thought to enter into the OE comb 
prod-bore, pi ot-hore (dative), in Rushworth Gospels, Matt. 
XI id, XX. 3, as the gloss on faro' m the market-place ’, but 
which has oeen conjectured to mean ‘auger’ or ‘bonng- 
tool ’ (cf. OE. bor borer, gimlet), the L having been erro- 
neously connected by the glossator with L foro I bote] 

1 irans. To thrust or stab , to poke-with a pointed 
instiument, or with the end of a stick. 

153S CovERDALE Ecclus xxxviii 2 $ He that holdeth y® 
plough, & hath pleasure in proddynge & dryuynge y« oxen. 
c 17x2 in Hogg JacMe Rehes (18x9) I 70 Ane proddit her 
in the Iisk, Anither aneath the tail 1828 Ciaven Gloss 
(ed 2), Prod, Proddle, to goad. 1854 Thackeray Rose ^ 
xvu, With his faiiy sword, his Majesty kept poking 
and prodding Padella m the back 1855 — Newcomes 
xlvu, A physiologist prods down this butterfly with a pin. 
z8di Ramsay Resnin Ser n 59 Please tak a brogand prod 
him weel and let the wind out o’ him, 1887 Huxley m L\fe 
(X900) II, xi 184, I .have vitality enough to kick when 
prodded. 

b. fig. To goad mentally ; to stir up, instigate, 
incite; toiriiiate. 

1871 J R QREER^Leit III. (1901) 295 The excitement of 
trying to prod them into action xBga Spectator 4 Oct 
429^ You complain of Italy,— well, leave off prodding her. 
2899 Daily Hews 6 June 2/2 Poor little things I I felt it 
w^ cruelty to even prod them with my few questions 
2 . tnlr. To thrust, to poke Const, tn, mto, at, 
1696 Money masters dll Things {1698) 94 The stinkuig Gold- 


sg. 


flnder with his white Rod, In common or m private Jakes 
will prod 2859 Sat, Rev 10 Bee 705/2 To prod into die 
fat sides of the Hereford ox or Bevon heifer x866 Fitz- 
patrick ShatuSgr, 1x2 Assailed by them all, and in stepping 
back, fell, thw prodding at him. 

3 irons To make by prodding 

z 85 e Dickens Mut Fr i x, The lady has prodded httic 

lining holes m the damp sand with her parasol. 

Elence Pro’dded ppl, a , Pro*ddxng vhl, sh 

1879 G Meredith ^ist xlvu, Neat as a prodded eel on 
a pair of prongs. 2883 E Incersoll in HarpePs Mag 
Jan 206/1 Under resounding thwacks and proddings of an 
iron tipped goad, the cattle snake the log endwise down 
the hill, x^ L Stephen Stud Btogr, II iv 157 You 
were subject to a vigorous course of prodding and rousing 

Prodataxy (pri^d^'tari). [ad moA.h,prodaiar£- 
us , see Pro- 1 4 and Datary l ] The title given to 
the presiding official of the datary ofiSce at Rome, 
when a carihnal. 

1880 Ltbr Vmv Knowl (N Y) VIII 808 Pope Leo 
[XIII] appointed Cardmal Sacconi prodatary. 

Prodder (prp daj) [f. Prod v, + -eb One 
who or that which prods. 

1894 Pall Mall G 5 Dec. 2/1 For coarse work Macdonald 
uses electric needles, which he calls ‘ prodders The largest 
number of needles which his prodders contain is eighteen 
X DmlyCk^j 14 ®{ay_3/2 He prods him in the ^es. 


The sailor is blinded the prodder gets his money, amf runs 
off 1907 Ibid, 24 Bee. 4/4 The punchers and prodders 
are small hoys, from eieht to twelve. 

Prodder, Proddest, obs. comp, and sup of 
PfiouD. Prode, obs. f. Proud. Prodegate, 
Prodege : see Prodioatb ppl, a , Pbodioe v, 
Prodelision (pidiidnigan). Prosody, [f. L. 
p^ddi older form of prS, Pro- 1, used before vowels 
-f Elision ] Elision of an initial vowel. 

1906 Acadeony 17 Mar 257/1 Creaking Ionic scazons 
dibfigured by prodelision and synixesis and crasis. 
Pro-dialogue : see Pro- 2 i. 
i Pro'dig, pro'digue, a, (sb,) Obs, Also 
5 prodyge. [a. F. prodtgue (13th c, in Littre), 
ad L. pi bdzg-m wasteful, lavish, f. prSdig-ert see 
Prodige V, Perh. in part du ect from L.] Prodigal 
[C1450 Lydg. Seciees^iii Whoo is nat mesurable In his 
Rychesse, but disordlnat, Is Callyd prodigus 1 z49x Caxton 
Vitas Pair, (W de W. 1495) i. cixiv 173 A woman ryche & 
noble she was prodyge & lecherous. 1508 Sylvester 
Du Bartas iz, 1 z. Eden 543 Where prodig' Nature sets 
abioad her booth Of iichest beauties. 

B. sh. A prodigal. 

a xdoo Montgomerie Poeons iv.4 , 1 am not worthy 
to be cald thy chylde, Not lyk thy sone, hot lyk the pro- 
digue wyld. 

Prodigal (pr^^’digal), a and sh {adv') [a. 
obs. F. pf ockgal (i6tli c. in Godef.), ad, late L. 
^prbdtgdl-ts {prodigdhtet, Ambrose, prddigdlitdSf 
Hoeth ), f. prddtg-us : see prec, and -aIi.] 

A, adj 1 . Given to extravagant expenditure, 
recklessly wasteful of one's property or means. 

x5oo-ao Dunbar Poems xvc. 44 Gif I be nohill, gentill and 
fre, A prodigall man I am so pr^it. 2538 Starkey England 
I, IV 107 Yf the sone be prody^ and gyuen to al vyce and 
foly. idox R. Johnson Kinga* ^ Commw (1603) 236 The 
nobility IS very gallant, pr^igall in expenses, spending 
more than then: leuenues in diet and apparell X641 J. 

i ACKSON True Evatig, T zr. 95 The elder and thnfty 
rother [represents] the Jew ; the younger and prodigall, 
the Gentile a 17x6 South Serin, (1727) 1 v. x. 428 1 1 is bard, 
if not impossiblejbr a prodigal person to be guilty of no 
other Vice, but Prodigality 1870 Disraeli Lothair vii, 
Lothair was profuse, but he was not prodigal, 
b with of (Often passing mto 3 b.) 
x66$ Manley GroiiuP Low C Warres 149 Too late they 
pleased to be prodigal, both of Wealth and Life, 1773 
Observ, State Poor 134 Perhaps no nation on eaitb is so 
prodigal of life as the English 1864 Kingsley Rom ^ 
Teut 1 15 Nature 15 prodigal of human life. 

c. Prodigal son, child : in reference or allusion 
to the parable, in Luke xv. 11-32 ; cf. B 2 
c X4SO [see Frodigate (perh. error for prod^ale)^, 1508 
Fisher 7 Penit, Ps cxhi Wks. (1876) 265 The comynpe 
agayne of this prodygall chylde wniche hath spent his 
substance [1523 Vulgate, Luke xv. marginal note, para- 
bola de filio prodigo ] 1551 Bible (Matthew) Luke xv 
heading. The paraNe*: of the loste shepe, of the gtoat that 
was loste, and of the prodigall sonne. xdxx Shaks. Wmt, T, 
zv. Ill 103 Then hee compast a Motion of the Piodigall soniie, 
and mamed a Tinkers wife x66a J Davies tr, Olearins' 
Vey, Ainbass, 16 A Clock, on which was represented, in 
painting, the Paiable of the Prodigal Child. 

2 . Of things or actions ; Wastefully lavish. 

(In Shakspere sometimes by a kind of hypallage attributed 
to another noun tn the sentence,) 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 124 Prodigal! spending, but 
rewthofpeurefblkis neiding. 1530 Palsgr 361 Some by 
fyre, some by prodigall expences 1588 Shaks L L L,v, 
iL 64 How I would make nim spend his prodigall wits in 
booteles rimes 1607 —Timonix 11 ^4 How many prodi- 
gall bus haue Slaues and Pezants This night englutted 
xdya Cave Prtm, Chr ii iv (1673) 7B Our little suppers 
they traduce as prodigal 1883 Evelyn Diary 4 Oct , This 
woman's apartment, now twice or thrice pull'd down and 
rebuilt to satisfie her prodigal and ex^nsive pleasures. 
X855 Macaulay Hist, Eng xix. IV, 327 Under the ^eigetic 
and prodigal administration of the first William Pitt, the 
debt rapidly swelled to a hundred and forty millions 
3 . Lavish in the bestowal or disposal of things 
X595 Daniel Civ. Wars l xxv, Too prodigal! was nature 
thus to doc. To spend in one age, what should seme for 
two. 16x3 Shaks. Hen VIII, v. v 13 My Noble Gossips, 
v’haue beene too Prodigall ; 1 thanke ye heartily. 1652-da 
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Heyun Cosmogr in. C1682) 18 Inriched with prodigal veins 
of Gold and Silver, 1838-^ Haixam Htsi Lit, II. n l 
§ 3. 4 A more prodigal accumulation of quotations. 1850 
Kingsley &tisc , Tawysott I. 328 The prodigal fulness of 
thought and imagery 

b With of\ lavisii of\ also vith in (rare), 

1588 Shaks. L, L, L 11. L 9 Be now as prodigall of all 
deare grace. As Nature was in making Graces deare. z68k 
'igtm'U&FUUo Rtdvo 25 Of these things I shall he vc*y 
prodigal in my discourse 174s ^ 7 ersiy ArcAtvss XII 
275 Run away ,a Servant Man, appeps a weildy young 
Man, prodigal in his Walk, and much so m his Spewh 
1778 ilAN. More FUrta i 183 When. May is prodigal of 
flowers. *832 Teknysov Palcux of Art xx, Realms of up- 
land, prodigal in oil, And hoaiy to the wind 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng I. 11. 157 Nature had been prodigal to him of 
her rarest gifts s 

^4. *Proud^ (Halliw Dict.Ank, 1847 ). (? error.) 

B sh 

1. One who spends his money extravagantly and 
wastefnlly j a spendthrift, waster. 

1596 Shaks Mervh V ya, L 47 A bankrout, a prodigall, 
who dare scarce shew his head on the Ryalto. xdao T. 
GRANGERZ7ib Logtkes^^ Toplaythedingthnfl,orprodigalL 
177S Adam Smith IV H xi iv, (1869) I. 360 The greater 
^at of the money . would be lent to prodigab and proj ectors. 
x88z Besant & Rice C/utj^l Fleet J 143 Formerly, I was 
nch and aprodigaL 

b, with^, 

1655 Fuller Hist Can^, (1840) 127 No wonder for those 
..who were prodigals of their own persons. Z885-94 R. 
Bridges Eros 4 F^che Mar xv. The prodigal of an im- 
mortal day For ever spending, and yet never spent 

2. In pregnant sense, with reference or allusion to 
the career of ' the Prodigal son ' see A. 1 c. 

1396 Shaks Jiferch V, jx vi. 14, 16. ^ 1601 B, Jonson Ev, 
Man m Hum, (Qo. i) v 1 360 Where is he ? the picture of 
the prodigal, go to, ile haue the calfe drest for you at my 
charges. X719 De Foe Crusoe l 9, 1 would, like a true 
repenting I^odigal, go home to my Father 1751 Tiansl, 
4 Paraphr, Ck Scot, xl v, The grieving prodigal bewail’d 
the follies he had done. x8a8 Scott M. Perth x, Should 
not I be permitted, like him, to reclaim my poor prodigal by 
affection as well as seventy? X883 S Cox Expositions III, 
30 Though a prodigal, he was still a son. 

3. To play the prodigal to act prodigally, be 
wasteful or lavish; to act like *the prodigal son* 

x6oa Marstok Ant. ^ Mel 1 Wks 7856 I 12 Let vollies 
of the great artille^ From of ourgalUes banks play prodigall. 
czSao 

Then ... . 

, Prodi^a _ 

x6oa Shaks. Ham i iii. 116 , 1 doe know When the Bloud 
bumes, how Prodigall the Soule Giues the tongue vowes. 
Hence f Pro dififal v, tram ^ to expend waste- 
fuUy, extravagantly, or lavishly; Pro*digaIisli a , 
that is somewhat of a prodigal ; Pro digaUsni, 
the condition and action of a prodigal , a course 
of life like that of ^ the Prodigal son ’ 
x6s8 Feltkau Resoh/es 11 [l] xx 67 Hee prodigals a Mine 
of Excellencie, that lauishes a terse Oration to an approued 
Auditory. X654 Whitlock Zootomia 4 'Nemo se sibi vm- 
dicat, SM Alius in Ahum consumitur’ (saith .Seneca) No 
man Husbandeth bimseire, but vainly Prodigalls Himselfe 
out on others 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1 ji, He should 
like to crobs a stick wi’ the prodigalish young chap X896 
Chieagp Advance 1 Oct. 429 Infatuation is the bad element 
in prodigalism 

f Frodiga*leous, a, Ohs* rare^^, [Erroneous 
form for *prodtgalious, f ined.L. *pr5dtg^t-s cf. 
audact-ousj dih-ms.'] Of the nature of a prodigal, 
c X400 tr* Secreta Secret , Gov LoidsA 52 He is a wastour 
ofbisgoodyii,..&heys csUlyd a prodegaleous man )>at is 
ffole large, 

Prodigality (pr^jdigse liti). [ME. prodigahte^ 
a, F. prodtgalui ( 13 th c m Littrd), ad ined.L. 
prodigalttas (Boeth ), f, *prddtgdlts\ see Pbodigal ] 
The quality of being prodigal. 

1. Reckless extravagance in expenditure, waste- 
fulness ; a. of material things, especially of money 
*34® Ayenh 21 Fol mimnge of grcate spendinge, Jiet me 
depeb prodigahte £14x2 Hoccleve De Reg Pnttc 459a 
By whiche he cured is of |ie seekenesse Of prodigalitee, or 
fool largesse, 1494 Fabyan Chron vr ccix, 22a This kyng 
was of suche prodegalytie, that his hourdes & tabyllcs of 
his courte were spred lui tymes in the day. 1548 Uoall, etc, 
Erasm, Par Mark xiv 84 The bsse of this oyntment 
greued them so muche, that they made a great murmuryng 
of the woman xSaaMALYKEs 


Anc, Xaw Merck, 481 Cs^r notunthstanding all his pro- 
digalities, brought to the treasurie for tie millions of Crownes 
a 17x6 [see Prodigal a. t], i&z Elfhin&tone Hist Ind 
II X. ill, 433 Shah Jehdn ,Tht most sinking instance 
of hia pomp and prodigality was his construction of the 
famous peacock throne 

b. of immatenal things. 

17s* Johnson Rambler lifo, 89 p 4 This invisible not of 
the mind, tMs secret prodiwlity of being 1846 Trench 
iv (x 863 ) 48 There IS. an entire absence of 


Mirac, Introd. 

prodigahty in the use of nliracles, x86o-2 Milman in Froc, 
Roy, Soc XI, p XX, In other departments of poetry he 
[Macaulay] might have been endangered by his affluence 
and prodigality. 

2. Lavishness, profuseness ; lavish display, pro- 
fuse supply. 

*594 Shaks. Rtc/t. ///, r, ii 244 A sweeter, and a louelier 
Gentleman, Fram’d in the prodigallity of Nature Uhe 
spaaous World cannot againe affoord. X658 Sir T Browne 
Hydnoi 111 45 To drink of the ashes of dead relations 
tseems] a passionate prodigality. 1832 Lyiton Eugene A 
L XL Mer^ fellows,. , you must take caie pf the prodigality 
of th^eir wine x8go ' R, Boldrdwooo ’ Col Reformer {iZgs) 
144 1 hat wondrous wealth and prodigality of perfect weather, 
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Fvodigalue (prp-digaUh), «. 

sb +~i/tE cf obs. f prodtgaltser (ioqq in GodeL), 
peril the immediate source,] . 

+1. tnlr To prodigalize rf, to be lavish Obs, 

x6xx CoTGR , Despendre trop^ to prodigalize it, lautsh, or 
lash out. 1 . 11 

2 irons. To spend profusely or lavishly. 

x6xx CoTGR, prodigalraed, lauished, squan- 

dered away xflgo [? W. Saukderson] Aid Cogmn 68 Ihis 
Lord .did most vaindy prodigallize, what he often Mgg d 
1836 Lytton Athens 11 m, [Croesus] pi odigalized fresh 
prients on the Delphians 1849 — Caxtons xvn 1, Major 
MacBlamey prodigalizes his oners of service in every con- 
ceivable department of life. 

Frodigaily (prf? digah), adv, [f. Pbodigal + 
-LY 2,] In a prodigal manner. • 

1 With reckless extravagance; extravagantly, 
wastefully. 

XS30 Palsgr 841/1 Prodygally, prodiguement a 1533 
Ld/Bernehs Gold Bk M, Aurel, xlv. (1535) 87b, Some 
pn^igally spende and wast all their goodes 168a Norws 
Hierocles Pref. 19 That neither spends his goods prodigally 
& like a fool 1697 Dhyden Mnetd vi. 587 The next, m 
place and punishment, are they Who prodigally throw their 
souls away , 

2 . With lavish abundance; lavishly; profusely, 
xego Greene Mourn, Gann, (i6z6) i Fortune prodigally 
had wrapt him in the vestment of her riches 16x3 P urchas 
Plumage (1614) 70s Ihe King will not suffer them to 
haue Oyle or Wine there giowing, although the earth would 
prodigally repay them, that they may still haue neede of 
Spaine x8ax Byron Juan v. Ixv, The moveables were 
prodigally rich a 1853 Robertson LecU (1858) 285 We 
know how prodigally the tongue vows 

fPro’dagate,///. fl! Obs tare'^^ In 5 prode- 
gate, [If not an error for prodigale, may lepre- 
sent a med.L, *prddtgditis^ pa pple of *prddtgare 
= It prodtgare to play the prodigal or spendthrift, 
F prodiguer to spend lavishly ] Prodigal. 

0x450 Mtrour Saluadoun 1647 This prodegate [gloss 
folelarge] son may wele a synnere signifie. 

tProdigei sb, Obs, rare, [a, F. ptodige 
( 14 th c. m Littre), ad. L. prodigt-um Pbodigi , 
ci, 7jesiige'\ A prodigy. 

CX470 Brut 530 Which was take for A piodige or token 
kat reign of King Henry was ended x6x8 T Adams 
Fue Coniention Wks (1629) 797 Signs and prodiges of 
a fearefull conflict to come. 

tPrO’dijge, Obs, rare In 6 prodege [prob 
acl. l„pr^g-he\Q diive foith, squander, f. prod^ 
form oiprd^ Pbo -1 before avowel+£*^-i^(tf 
to drive, Cf. F. prodiguer^ It. proatgare, on L. 
type *prddzgdre,] irons. To squander. 

1538 St. Papers Hen VIII ^ III 10 All leligious incom- 
bentes here do not ondie leve theire demaynes, in maner 
as waste , but also dothe contynualhe prodege theif e move- 
ables unto them belonging. 

tPro’digence. Ohs rare [ad L pradigentia, 
f. prddigeni~em, pr pple. of prodtg-dre ; see prec, 
and-ENOB] Extravagance, waste; prodigality, 
x6^ Br. Hall Coniempt, H, T iv, iv, There ib no pro- 
portion in this remuneration; this is not bountie, it is piodi- 
gence. 1656 Blouni Glossogr^ P^odigeneCi prodigality, 
wastefulness, not, unthiiftinesb 
t Prod£*gial, ^ rare, [ad 'L,prodtgidl~u, 
f, prddigtum Pbodigy. see -al] Relhting to 
prodigies or portents 

x6o9 Holland Amm Marcell 280 Events whereof, such 
as were skilfull in prodigial leaining foretold and prophesied. 

Prodig[ious (pn^drd^as), a, (adv) [ad. L 
prodtgidS’Us marvellous, prodigious : see Pbodigy 
and -ous. Cf F. prodigieux (R. Estienne 1549 ).] 
f 1. Of the nature of a piodigy j ominous, por- 
tentous Obs 

1552 Huloet, Prodigious, prodtgiosus, X590 Shaks Mtds 
H, V. i 419 Neuer mole, harelip, uor «carre, Nor marke 
prodigious. Shall vpon their childien be x6ox Holland 
Plmy I 224 It was alwaies taken for a monstrous anc^ro- 
1663 J, Spencer Prodigies (1665) 204 They 


digious signe 

cany a fair aspect toward the Prodigious Appearance m 
Heaven 1705 Stanhope Paraphr 1 64 Many dieadful 
Signs of his Approach, prodigious Darkness and flrightful 
Sgbts in the Heavens 

2. Having the appearance of a prodigy; 
natural, abnormal 

*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb ) 119 As Iher hath ben a pro- 
digious Pasiphae, so thei e hath bene a godly Theocrita. X667 
Milton n 625 Nature bieeds, Perverse, all monstious, 
all piodigious things Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera's 
dire X687 De la Pryme Diary (Suitees) 10 It rained 
wheat, .several granes of which were sent as miraculous and 
prodigious presents to several gentlemen about us 1728 
Morgan A igters I vi igo The Arch- Angel Gabriel assuming 
a prodigious Form, descended. x8xq bHELLEY Cemi iii 1 
52 Prodigious mixtures, and confusions stiange Of good 
and ill 

3. Causing wonder or amazement ; marvellous, 
amazing ; (in a bad sense) monstrous. 

x^B Grafton Chron, II 390 He by his cuill counsaile and 
suggestions, cr^lye circumuented the king, 
xooo E. Blount tr, Canesiaggto 25 The gentlemen after a 
new prodigious manner attired themselues like vnto the 
^tillians 1652 Needham tr Seldenr'sMareCl,F,p,Dedt 
And with a drawn Sword declare prodigious Principles of 
Enimtie ateinst the Rights and Liberties of England X734 
tr Rollins Anc, Hist (1827) 1 82 It was thought pro- 
digloHI®* **40 Stadia.. in thebpace of two days, X789 

Mrs. Pioz2i Joum France II, 374 The spirit of composl- 
the manner of grouping and colouring, the general 
effect of the whole, [is] prodigious 1 1871 Tylor P? m. Cult, 


I viii, 249 Why aie the gods and mants and monsters 
no longer seen to lead their prodigious lives on earth’ 

4, Of extraoidmanly large size, extent, power, or 
amount ; vast, enormous (Often hyperbolical.) 

x6ox Holland Phny II. 36B A fruit answerable to the 
mightie, huge, and prodigious tree that beareth it, a 1661 
Fuller IVort/neSt Suffolk {1662) n. 71 He left five thousand 
Marks, a piodigious sum m that age, to charitable uses 
1667 Milton P L w 247 Satan, who that day Prodigious 
power had shewn 169S Woodward Nai Hist Eai th iii 1 
(1723) 172 The Andes, that prodigious Cham of Mountains 
in South America, vjzn Hearne Collect. (O H S.) VII 381 
The other Bones are of a prodigious Size. 1734 tr Rollings 
Anc Hist (1B27) III VII. 414 The prodigious regard which 
was shown to the Greek physicians 1846 Dickfns Lett, 
(1880) I 167 They were m prodigious spirits and delight 
x868 Lyell Pnne, Geol, (ed 10) II. 11. xxxiii 214 The 
prodigious volume of atmospheric water which must be 
absorbed into the interior. 1878 Huxley Physiogr 200 At 
great depths, the piessure must be prodigious 
b. As an exclamation * Monstrous *, * astounding* . 
1730 Fielding Coffee Ho, Polii in. y, Constant —* Pro- 
digious!* ‘What ill the Devil’s Name hath brought thee 
to the Constable’s’’ 173S Pope Donne Sat iv 255 Let 
but the Ladies smile, andthey aie blest Prodigious 1 how 
the things protest, protest, x8i5 Scott Guy M. viu, The 
good Dominie bore all his disasters with giavity and serenity 
equally imperturbable ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous I ’ was the only 
ejaculation they ever extorted from the much-endunng man. 

B. quasx-<w!iy. « Peodigiously ; amazingly , 
wonderfully; exceedingly; ‘mightily*. Flem vulgar, 
X676 Wood jml. in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. i, (1694) 190 The 
Sea running prodigious high. 17x7 Mrs Cbntlivre Bold 
Stroke for wife n 1, This snuff is extremely good,— and the 
box prodigious fine 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nai (1834) H 
596 Contradictions become elegance and propiiety of lan- 
guage , foi a thing may be vastly little, monstrous pretty, 

. prodigious natuial, 01 devilish godly, 1804 Eugenia de 
Acton T'ale without Title I 51 A prodigious high hill 
fronting the western tower 

Prodigiously (prtidrd 53 sli), adv, [f. prec 

+ -LY 2 ] In a prodigious manner. 

+1 Portentously, ominously. Ohs 
*595 Shaks, John in 1. gr Pi ay that then burthens may 
not fsJl this day. Lest that their hopes prodigiously be ciost. 
1605 Drayton Man in Moon 278 Twice every month, 
th’eclipses of our light Poor moitals should piodigiously 
affright. x^3 Cowley Vet see Stv Occas^ ode on His 
Maj Restawai 11, Auspicious Star again aiise, Again all 
Heaven prodigiously adorn. 

2 Wondeifully, astonishingly, in colloquial use 
(hyperbolically), Exceedingly, immensely. 

1664 Power Exp Philos 1 17 Such prodigiously little 
SDindle shank’d leggs a 1679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas, 
Dav Ps Cl 6 Among those who were as prodigiously wicked 
as any there. X7X0-XX Swift Jrnl to Stella 22 Feb., It 
snowed all this moining prodigiously X778H1SS Burney 
Evelina (1791) II xxxvii 244 You aic prodigiously kind I 
x8a5 M‘-Culloch Pol Econ ii ii 85 The wealth and com- 
forts of all classes aie, in consequence, prodigiously aug- 
mented X848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ivi, A prodigiously 
well-informed man. 

Prodigiousness (pwdi dgasnes). [f as prec. 
+ -NESS] The quality or condition of being 
l^rodigious, the quality of exciting amazement; 
enormousness; hugeness; monstrousness. 

xfoxBp Hall 7 ?wz Wks (1660) 289 The corporal receiving 
of Christ hath in it afuither prodigiousness and honour 
X649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exetnp in Sect xv ? 13 The Dis- 
cipl^ wondering at the prodigiousnesse of the woman’s 
Religion 1723 Mather Vmd Bible 309 Thepiodigiousness 
and irregulaiity of the punctuation of some words 1832 
L Hunt Sir R Esher (1850) 126 The .neatness of their 
operation^ contrasted with the prodigiousness of their fists, 
t Prooi'gity. Obs, [ad. L. prddigitds extrava- 
gance, prodigality, f pr^tg-us , see Peodig a, and 
-ity] 

1623 CocKCRAM, Prodigiite, wilfulnesse. [Ridiculed in 
Vindex Atiglicus (J644) 6 J 

• i*Pro*£.gOUST Ohs rare-\ [ad. OF, 
/ri?</?^«;x?(i5thc.inGodef),f L type*prddigds~us^ 
f, prodtg-us • see -ous ] Prodigal, lavish 

f X477 CAxroN Jason 5 Be not ydellene prodigous of thy 
tonge, take hede, beholde and see and saye litel 
Prodigue* seePRODiG, 

Prodigy (pip did^i). [ad. L. prddtgt-um, f, 
prod-, early foim of prff, Pbo- 1, retained before 
a vowel + (^?) jinm L. *agtom a thing said : cf. L. 
die I affirm, also adagtum Adage.] 

1. Something extraoidinaiy from which omens are 
drawn ; an omen, a poitent Now rare 

*494|'abyan Chton, vii, ccxxv 5«2 Many wondeifull pro- 
dygyes & tokyns were shewed in Englonde, as y« swellyng 
or rysyng of the water of Thamys. 1360 Daus tr. S letdanfs 
Comm 28s A piodigie [printed perdigie] of the Sunne. 
z6xo Holland Catmetis Brit, (1637) 448 This slaughter 
was foretold by many Prodigies, a 1658 Cleveland Rustick 
Ramp, Wks (1687) 478 The Insolency of xnjust Men is a 
Prodigy of their Rum, X741 Middleton Cicero II xii 553 
ihe province of interpreting prodigies, and inspecting the 
entrails, belonged to the Haruspices. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No 1 1 F 8 Omens and prodigies have lost their terrors a x8i6 
Joyce Stu Dial j Astron, xxiv, Were not comets formerly 
dreaded, as awful prodigies intended to alarm the world? 
iMa Farrar Early Ckr 1 . 73 The air was full of prodigies. 
There were terrible storms; the plague wrought fearful 
ravages 

2. An {imazmg or marvellous thing; esp. some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of nature ; some- 
thing abnormal or monstrous. 

1626 Middleton Women Beware Worn iv iu 6r He’s a 
villain As monstrous as a prodigy and as dreadful. X653 



PBODTTOK. 


PEODITBD. 

Gataker Find Annot Jer 52 What is a prodigie, but 
some thing that comes to passe besides, beyond, above, or 
gainst the coups of nature? 1677 W Harris Lemeiy's 
Ckym (1S86) 15+ Quicksilver is a piodigy among Metals. 
1748 Anson' it Voy ii vi 189 A climate, where nun is con 
sideied as a prodigy, and is not seen in many years 1852 
Miss Yorge Cameos {iZji) I. xxviii 236 Did not our innate 
generosity restrain us, I would confound him, and make 
him a piodigy to all the world I 
+b. Of a person m bad sense, A monster, Obs 
*594 tonteniton{i^\'^ 130 Or where is that valiant 

Crookbacktprodegie’ Petition ioChas //in Clarendon 
Hist Reb, XV § 113 Ihat piodigy of nature, that oppio 
brium of mankind, who now calls himself our Protector 
3. Anything that causes wonder, astonishment, 
or sui prise ; a wonder, a marvel. 



rashly reject what he had so devotionally received 1722 
Macky Joum En^ II 30 It’s a Prodigy, how so wise a 
People as the English can be gulled by such Pick-Pockets. 
1874 H R Reynolds yob.n Bapt v 1 303 The hand and 
bieath of one Ecclesiastic is made to convey to another 
the power to perform invisible and undemonstrable pi odigies 
D. A wonderful example < 3 ^ (some quality) 
x(546 Evelyn Diary Apr.-June, Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
that prodigte of learning x689H)0 Temple Ess* Heroic 
FtrttWUs 1731 1 104 Alexander was a Prodigy of Valour 
1774 Goldsm iVat Hist (1776} V, 277 This bud, he asserts, 
IS a piodigy of understanding. 1844 W. Smith Diet 
Gr, if Rom Biog (1867) HI, 103/9 Pericles performed 
pi odigies of valour. 1867 Lady Hlrbcrt Cradle L. 111 104 
The knights by prodigies of valour, maintained their 
position. 1874 Dcmscii Rem, so8 If Chiistianity is a 
prodigy of sanctity, Hellenism is a piodigy of beauty 
c A person endowed with some quality which 
excites wonder ; esp, a child of piecocious genius. 
x6s8 Evelyn Diary 27 Jan , Died my deare son Richard, 
..5 yeares and 3 days old onely, but at that tender age 
a prodigy for witt and understanding 1794 Sheridan 
Duenna 11 1, Aye, but her beauty will affect you— ^she is, 
iho’ I say it, who am her father, a very prodigy 1824 
W Irving T, 7Vrt»,I.204 The juvenile prodigy, the poetical 
youth, the great genius. i8» D E. williams Life inr 
T, Lawrence I. 51 This infant piodigy had excited so 
much attention that his likeness was tiiken, and engraved 
by Sherwin a 1862 Buckle Cvoilta, (x8^) HI v 453 
Whose almost iiici edible achievments entitle them to be 
termed the prodigies of the human race. 

4 attnb (chiefly appositive). 

X889 Daily News 29 Jan 6/6 The * piodigy* season, 
began yesteiday, when Master O— H— made his rentiee 
m London X89X /d/<f 8 Jan 5/4 The deceased made his 
d6but at the age of thirteen as a pi odigy pianist. 1900 lb\d, 
x^une a/ 7 He was a ‘ prodigy ’ violinist at the age of eight. 

PTodiBSOcouch.: seePno-^ i. 

+ Prodited,/< 2 Ohs, rare~‘°. liL.pro- 
dil-ds betrayed + -ED 1.] 

X623 CocKEBAM, Prodded^ betrayed. 

Prodition (pmdi J 9 n) ran, 

dpcjfon, a. OF. prodicton ( 14 th c. m Godef.), ad L 
PrSdition-em^ n of action f. prod-^re to betray, f. 
p} Piio- 1- + ddre to give.] Betrayal, treason, 
licachery. 

x4X2-2a Lydg Chron, T7W iv. xxxiv. (15^5)1 Of doubil- 
nesseand of false tieason Uudermyninge with prodycyon 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems 4 Thocht he reraissioun Half 
for pTodissioun 1549 ComPl, Scot, viu 72 The proditione 
of ane rcalme succedis to the hurt of the public veil 1597 
Bf. Hall Guistard «$• Stsmond ii xv, A traytor guiltie of 
false prodicion. x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark 21 They 
are likely to decrease . through the proditions and beliay- 
mgs of Lnejpcople which are contrary to them 1669 Addr, 
Hopeful Gentry Eng^ 55 I’he Lanthorn of Judas 
lighted the Traitoi to the prodition of our Blessed Saviour 
1794 T, Taylor Pausanias II. 104 All those who weie 
chari^d with prodition X887 w de G. Birch Domes- 
day Bk IX. 193 Waltheof does not appear to have entered 
upon this perilous path of prodition with any intention of 
actii^ upon it. 

fProditious, a Ohs [f. L. type 

*prodtttbs-uSf f L prodttt5n-em\ see prec and 
-ous.] Treasonable, traitorous. 

X635 Hcywood Hierarch, iv Comm. 260 By the piodi- 
tious insinuations of the Deuill 
Pro.dito-iiaa*nla, rare [Arbitrary f. L. pr 0 ‘ 
dit-f ppl. stem of prodSre to betray + -mania ] 

1898 Contemp Rev Mar 509 The concomitant prodito- 
mania. [fiooimie, A morbid belief m the ubiquity and 
omnipotence of tiaitors ] 

t Pro ditor, Ohs, [ME. and AF, proditour ^ 
- OF. prodvtmr^ ad. L. prodtidreviy agent-n. f. 
prod-dre to betray.] A betrayer , a traitor. 

1436 Rolls efParlt IV. 500/2 In resistence of youre Pro- 
ditouisRebelles and Adversaries 15466/ PapersHen,VlIIf 
XI 95 As manifest ennemy and proditour to the Cristen 
state X5J3X Suaks x Hen. Vly i. lu. 31, I doe, thou most 
vsurping Pi editor, And not Protector of the King or Realme. 
1657 Hawkb Killing IS M, 54 [He] was hetiayed by his 
Servant, whom .they as a Proditor precipitated from the 
Tarpeian stone. xfo8 Sir G. Mackenzie Cnm Laws Scot. 

I, XI. § 16 (1699) 67 The Betrayer or Proditor, 
ProditOTiouS, a, Ohs OT arch, [f prec. + 
-lous, as if from L. type *prdd%iori'-us ] Traitor- 
ous, perfidious 

c 147S Harl, Contin Higden (Rolls) VIII 501 By usur- 
pacion of that proditonous commission 1 S 77’*87 Holinshed 
Chron, (1807) ll, 487 This reward reaped he for his pro- 
ditonous attempts, X64X Prynne Anttp, Ep. t The Capital- 
nosse of such a Concealement in these proditorious times. 
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b. Apt to betray or reveal what is hidden 
or m the mmd. 

a 1639 WoTTON Surv Educ, in Rehq, (1651) 329, I will 
now hasten to those more sohd and conclusive Characters, 
which, .are emergentfiom the Minde ; and which oftentimes 
do start out of Children when themselves least think of it. 
For let me tell you, Nature is Proditonous X709 Brii 
Apollo II No 74 ^/i Blind to Events, however they 
might prove. Or Proditonous or Exitious 1824 Southey 
Colloquies on Soc (1887) 140 The eye, then, Sir Thomas, is 
proditonous, and 1 will not gainsay its honest testimony. 
1828 — in Corr w. C Bowles (1881) 144 A strong blow, A 
proditonous eye, for no dislike Can lurk dissembled there 

t ProditoTiously, adv Obs, [f prec. + 
-LY ] In a perfidious or treacherous mannei. 

c 1475 Harl Contin Hygden (Rolls) VHI 501 That thei 
did slee proditoriousely lames Bnieis and Symon Buile 
x^9 Nashe Lenten Stujffe 57 Thus nefariously and prodi- 
toiiouslypiophaning & penetrating our holy fathers nostrils. 
16x9 'Davids Storehouse x vii 935/1 The^ fell to killing one 
an othei, pioditonously massacring theii very best friends. 

tPro*aitory, a Ohs -[t. Pboditob (see 
-ory2) , as if repr. a L, '^^prSdttorius^ Traitorous, 
treacheious. 

16x5 Sir E Hoby Curry-a>mhe v. 238 The suspition .of 
all proditory or trecherous entendments. 2649 Milton 
Eikon 11. Wks 1851 HI 353 That pioditory Aid sent to 
Rochel and Religion abroad 

|[ Frodroma (prp drma), jA Path, usually in 
pt, prodromata (pr^^drp^mata)/ [modL., an 
erroneous formation, app. in imitation of snch 
etymological forms as carcifurntaf -omata, sar- 
co’ma, *o'mata, etc . ; possibly ongmatmg in a L, 
prodroma^ smg. for Gr. irpoBpofjiri a running forward, 
or m mistaking the neuter pi. irphdpopa (see next) 
for a sing ] Pbodrome 3 , Pbodromus 3 . 

X859 Semple Diphtheria 317 In young children, I have 
always met with tiie following prodromata. 1870 Maudslby 
Body Mind 89 The umfoimity of the prodromata and of 
the symmoms of the attack, 1882 Med, Temp yml No. 
52 170 The inebriety., coming from physical causes was 
marked by a long prodroma before the trance state appeared. 

II Fr o'droma, sh, pi [mod.L., = Gr, irpfepo^o, 
neut pi of vphdpofjios, ~ov adj, . see Peodbomus.] 
Premonitory symptoms 

x88o J W Legg Bile 546 Yellow fever usually b^ins 
very suddenly, with slight prodroma 1899 Allhuti's ^st. 
Med, VII, 466 He insisted on its prodroma [i e. those of 
tuberculous meningitis] 

Frodromal (prp d-), a, [f Prodrom-us + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a predromus ; forerunning, 
introductory, pieliminaiy. 

X716 M, Davils Aihen Brii II. 366 Their Woiks and 
Wiitings were the Frodiomal Copies and Consonant Origi- 
nals to the Nicen Creed <11720 /hid VI. Dtss, Phystek 7 
That Learned prodromal Protestant of the X2th Christian 
Century, Rupertus Tnitiensis. 

2. Path Precursoiy or pi emomtory (of disease) 
x86i Bumstead Veil, D^, (1879) 652 Vertigo is a promi- 
nent prodromal symptom. 1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith 
Princ, Med (ed 2) I 270 If, the patient has been unwell 
for a few days previously, the disease is said to have bad 
a piodiomal stage. X899 Allhut/s Sysi, Med VIII 463 
The more extensive prodromal erythema seen m small-pox 

Frodiroilia*tiC| a* [f. the erroneous Pbo- 
DEOMAj pi. -omata see -10.] = Peodromal. So 
Pzodroixxa tlcaUy ad^,^ as a preliminary or in- 
troductory step. 

2871 Hammond Dis, Nerv, Syst, 34 Impossible to predict 
with accuracy, from the symptoms of this *prodromatic 
stage X716 M. Davies A then, Bni 11 . 319 Both together 
(High and Low Church] should *Prodromatically \fuis~ 
printed -dram-] advance with Caiismatical-Emulation. 
Ibid 429 So happily lucky as to lead Prognostically and 
Prodromatically to the Metropolitan Crosier 
Fl^odroine (prpdr^m), sb, (a.) Better pro- 
drom, cf. anadroniy atopi, [a. F . prodrome (a 1 584 
in Godef. Compl,), ad. mod.L. Pbodromus ] 

1 1. Something that is a forerunner; a precursor. 
2643 Sober Sadness 45 These . may, .prove the Prodromes 
to the r uine of our Monarchy 1652 H More Second Lash 
XI in En^us Tn , etc (1656) 280 Sober Morality is like 
morning light reflected from the higher Clouds, and a certain 
Prodrome of the Sunne of Righteousnesse it self 

2. An introductory or prelimmary treatise or 
book , a prodromus 

x866 CouES Prodrome of a Woik on the Ornithology 

of An/ona Territory. x8 Pioc Boston Soc Nat Htsi, 
243 (Cassell Suppl ) Mr Scudder discussed and reviewed 
Brongniart’s recent prodrome of palaozoic insects 2903 
AcoMnyf 17 Jan, 71/1 What 15 ‘Donovan ' to ‘ We Two ’? 
Prelude, prodrome, proem or introduction might be used. 

3 Path. A prodromal or premonitory symptom. 
2822-34 food's Study Med (ed. 4) I 648 The symptoms 
of mvasion or accession, the prodromes of M. Devere. 2864 
Thomas Med Vertigo is sometimes said to be a pro- 
drome or precursor of apoplexy. 
adj - Peodeomous, 

2682 H More Annot Glmvuilts Lux 0 xiii Z19 The 
first Fredelineations and prodrome Irradiations into the 
matter {iransl irpo8pd/ixows e\Xafi}l/ei.9 cts vAt|f] 

Frodromic (pwdrp mik), a. [f. as next + - 10 . 
so F prodroviiqtie ] = Pbodbomal. 

x866 PaU Mall G 3 Aug 20 The medical treatment of 
cholera is successful chiefly as it is directed to the prodro- ; 
mic symptoms 2891 H. ¥ Stewart Boethius p, vii. An ; 
es«ay of this kind can never be more than prodiomic and ' 
tentative, 289^9 Allbutt's Syst Med, VHI, 492. 
f Pro’dxomlst. Obs. [f. as next + -ist.] A 
piecursor, foierunncr, , 


I 17x6 M Davies Athen. Bn/ II, 228 There were several 
other Prodromists or Precursors of Arianism in that thud 
Century Ibid 374 The Popish (Clergy made those honest 
Prodromists of the Reformation to pass for Hereticka 
Pro*dromou 0 , a rare [f- Gi. Tip6hpop-os 
(see next) -f -ous.] Inlioductoiy, prodromal. 

2652 Lex Exlex Title*p,, A Prodromous Discourse to a 
subsequent Tract, 2846 in Worcester 

II Prodromus (prp'di< 7 m^ 35 . PI. predromi. 
[inod,L., a. Gr vpoZpofxos adj», running before, as 
sb. a precursor, f. irpd, Pro- ^ + Spapeiv to run, 
BpSfLos nmning, race, course ] 

1 A forerunnei , a precursor, a pi emonitory event 

1645 in Rushw Hist Coll iv. 1 . 135 Beeston Castle a 

ivhile before the taking of Chester, as a Prodromus of its 
neighbouring Cities fate was yielded to the Parliament. 
2660 T M. Cl Walkeds Hut Indcpmd iv 95 The Pro- 
drom^i whose miserable end might be these and the like. 
2698 Fryer Acc E, India ^ 76 The Prodrona of the 

e^uing Rams. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref (1716) 58 As 
Prodromus to its Intrusion 

2 A book or treatise which is introductoiy or 
preliminary to some larger work, 

T **57» Jacomd Serm Rom mn Pref § 7 This Volume . 

I publish as a predromus to what is yet to come. 2756 
Gentl, Mag XXVI 425 The next year Linnaeus published 
his Fundamenta Botamca, which may be considered as the 
prodromus to many of his succeeding works. 1864 Halde- 
MAN Bibho^. Chess Knt 's Tour Pxtf, This Prodromus is 
offered wth the hope that it will be expanded and com 
pleted by some one who has mote bibliographic facilities 

3. Path. A premomtoiy symptom of disease; 
= Pbodbomjb 3 , 

2693 tr. Blancards Phys, Diet, (ed. 2), Prodromus^ a 
Disease that comes before a greater, as the straitness of the 
Bieast predicts a Consumption 2822-34 Goods Study 
Med, (ed 4) 11 . 289 The fit [of gout] is often preceded by 
certain piodromi. 

t Pro'dromy, Obs. [? ad. Gr. irpoSpopia a sud- 
den attadc, f. vp68pofi-o5 adj see prec.] = prec. i. 

2647 Ward Simple Cobler (1843) 30 They aie the certain 
piodromies ef assured judgement. 

Produce (prfi dws), [f. Produce (For- 
merly stressed prodwee^ like the vb.)] 

1 The fact of producing ; production rare, 

2769 E. Hargrove Hist, Knaresh vi. (1798) 246 This 
place is remarkable for the produce of a delicious apple 
1849 CoBDEN Speeches 64 They say they cannot compete 
with the foreigners in the produce of grain 

2. The amount produced, yielded, or derived; 
the proceeds; the return, yield Now chiefly m 
the assay of ore. 

2707 Mortimer Hush 78 They sow it with Barly, 
allowing 3 Bushels of Seed to an Acre Its common pi oduce 
IS 30 Bumel. 2726 Addison Freehold No 20 p 4 This 
Tax has already been so often tried, that we know the exact 
Produce of it 18x8 Cruise (ed. 2) VI 263 Not only 

the interest but the produce of the real and personal estate 
was to be applied by such trustees. 1832 Examiner 141/t 
They had sold their shoes,, and were getting lushy with the 
produce. 2871 J, S Philups Explorer's Comp 293 A 
weight of 400 mams [in assaying ores] .is divided into 
hundredths ana again into eighths of one unit of such 
percentages to represent the market 'produce*. i88x 
RAYikiOND Mining Gloss , ProdneSf the anionnt of fine 
copper m one hundred parts of ore. 

3. The thing (or things collectively) produced, 
either as a natural growth or as a result of action 
or effort; product, fruit. Also Jig, 

2690 Drydcn Episi to % Dnden 118 You hoard not 
health for your own piivate use, But on the publick spend 
the nch pioduce 1719 De Foe Ci usoe i. 33 Two Pieces of 
diy Flesh and some Corn, such as is the Produce of their 
Country. 2772 Junius Lett, liv. (1820) 287 They are the 
produce of his invention. 

b. More generally : Result, effect, consequence. 
X730 Chubb Collection <f Tracts 377 If the actions of men 
are not the produce of a flee cooice or election. 1754 
Edwards Wtllii,x (1762) 95 If it were .possible 
that every free Act of Choice were the Pioduce or Effect of 
a free Act of Choice , yet even then no one Act of Choice 
would be free, but every one necessary. x8z8 Cobbett 
Pol, Reg. XXXIH 498 It was the produce of an honest 
heart, a clear conscience, and a manly mind. 2873 Browning 
Red Cott, Nt,-cap iv. 198 Such the days of faith, And 
such their produce to encourage mine 1 
o Offspring, progeny, rare. 

1845 Youatt Dog iv. (1858) 104 The Artois dog is a 
produce of the shock-dog and the pug. 1862 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gi, xin vil (1872) V. 76 Comte de Saxe was the 
produce of the fair Auiora von Kbnigsmark. 

4. Agncultural and natural products collectively, 
as distinguished from manufactured goods. Also 
raw produce, 

^745 De Fods Eng Tradesman Introd (1841) I, 3 
The British product, , whether we mean its produce as 
the growth of the country, or its manufactures as the labour 
of her people. 2832 Hr Martineau Demerara 11 15 The 
ciy for higher bounties on West India produce x86x M. 
Pattison Ess, (1889) I, 47 The expoit trade consisted 
chiefly in raw prwiuce, wool and hides, corn, beer, and cheese 
2865 H Phillips Amer, Paper Curr II 84 The payments 
tempted the farmers to sell to them their produce. 

6 , techn. Materials produced from breaking up 
ordnance or other military or naval stores chiefly 
in phrase brought to produce^ 1 , e. broken up, and 
the matenal assorted into various kinds or classes, 
which may be separately disposed of. 

2904 Col. C. F. Hadden Let, to Eebiort A gun carriage 
brought to produce is broken up, and steel, brass, etc,, 
separated, and disposed of as so much metal 
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6 attrih, and Comh, (all from sense 4 ), as f 
produce broker^ business, markei, nierchaiitj trade 
XB58 StMMCWDS Diet Trade, Prodtue Market, Fenchurch- 
streeC, Minang 4 ane, Tower-street,^ and their immediaie 
localitiesi where the offices of the prinapal produce-brokers 
are situate. 1887 FaU Mall G 14 Oct 6/a Instead of the 
;^soo being paid money down, it should be j^soo of 
money, or rather;^ 500 of produce money, so mat it should 
represent very much the same quantity of stun *89* imd* 

8 Aug 7/1 The total produce trade for i8gi is esti^ted at 
102 millions sterling the pnncipal feature being the la^e 
increase in the receipts and shipments of wheat. 1899 
i^cnbmds Mag, XXV. 55/2 A. Missounan, in the produce 
business. 

Produce (prodi« s), v, [ad L. pradiU-lfre to 
lead or bnng forth, extend, promote, produce, f. 
pro, Pbo- 1 + duc-^e to lead ] 

1. irans To bring forward, bring forth or out; 
to bnng into view, to present to view or notice , to 
offer for inspection or consideration, exhibit Often 
used of bringing forward witnesses, as well as evi- 
dence, or vouchers, u a court of law. 

1499 Bxch, Rolls ScoiL XL 43^ To comper to produce 
his takkis and ry^tes of the kingis landis of Murray gif he 
ony has. 1530 Palsgr. 667/1, 1 produce wytnessesj^c 
duys tesmoyngs *sfl» N, Lichefielo tr Casiankedas 
Cotta, E, hid L vL x6 They al>o produced to sight and viewe 
of him cmrtaine harnesses or armours, wh^eat he also 
meru^ed much. x6or Smaks. yul C, tit, L 228, 1 am. 
moteouer sutor, that I may Produce his body to the Market- 
place. i6xx — Cjmtb v v. 363 In a most curious Mantle, 
wrought by th* h^d Of his Queene Mother, which for more 
probation I can with ease produce. x6xx Bible Isa xli 21 
Produce ivtarg- cause to 0}me neere] your cause, ssuth the 
Lord, bring foorth your strong reasons. 162^ Bp Mcuotagu 
Immtd Addr 130 To make this good, Saint Augustine is 
produced. x66a Stilumgfl. Orijgi Sacr i. v. § 5 Joseph 
Scaliger who first , , produced them into the light out of 
Georgius Syncellus, 1697 Dryden Png' Georg, i 69 Pro- 
duce the Plough, and yoke the sturdy Steer. 1776 Trial of 
Nuudoeomar 16/1 The books must be produced, as we can- 
not receive parole evidence of their contents. x8a8 Scon* 

F, M Perth viii, So saying, he produced, from the hawking 
pouch already mentioned, the stiflened band 1877 Act 40 
41 Viet c 60 § 5 Any person may, on producing a copy 
of his authorisation.. enter by day such canal boat. 

b. To introduce ; now, spec,, to bnng (a per- 
former or performance) before the public , to 
come forward, come ^ out’. 

1585 T. Washington tr Nicholafs Vey iv xxxv. 158 
Orpheus was he which produced and celebrated the fir>t 
sacrifices vnto Liber Pater. x686 tr, CAardtn's Treea Persia 
2x4 They had an extraordinary de^re to produce me. 17(9 
Steals Toiler No 84 r 4 My Design of producing obscure 
Merit into publick View 1709 Swift Adv Reltg F 6 The 
pert, demeanour of several young stagers in divinity upon 
their first producing themselves into the world. 17^ tr. 
RoliidsAnc, Hist V, m Plato .sought every occasion of 
produang him to the publia 1750 Johnson No 27 

r 8 Hilanus received me with an appearance of great satis- 
faction, produced me to all his mends ip66 Smollitt 
Trav, VI, 1 wish they had antigalhcan spirit enough to 
produce themselves m their own genuine English dre«>s. 
x8o8 Han. More Calebs L 71 They [girls] were always 
ready to sins and play, but did not take the pains to pro- 
duce themsdves in conversation ^ 1864 Standard 31 Dec. 

6/3 There is a stnngent competition soing forwtua amidst 
musical managers as to who wall produceher [a singer]. 

to. To bnng (to a specified condition), to 
advance, promote. Obs. 

4Xx6x8 Sylvester Patiaretus x^x Till with advantage 
gracious Heav’ns produce Their Wished Counsatls into act 
and use x6s6 B Jonsom Staple ofN iii 11, The Art Is 
by the Brotherhood of the Posie Crosse, Produc'd vnto per- 
fection, 1741 Middleton Cteero 11 . vul 233 Trebroius . 
was wholly a new man and the creature of Caesar's power, 
who produced him through all the honors of the State, to his 
late consulship of three months 

2. Geom, To extend (a line) m length; to con- 
tinue ; hence gen, to lengthen (anything) out , to 
extend, enlarge, or develop longitudinally, 

1570 BiLLrocsLEV Ettehd 1 5b, To produce a right line 
finite, straight forth continually. 1669 Stormy Jl/anner^s 
Mag I. ii 87 Parallel Lmes produced infinitely on both 
sides, do never .concur 1676 Grfw Anat Flowers App. 

§ II The Bottom, is either Xedaced towards the Top, as m 
Ground-Ivy , or Produced upon the Stalk, a^ m Poplar, 
Bay, &C. 1817 Hutton Course Math, 1 . 200 When one side 
of a triangle is produced, the outward angle is greater than 
either of the two inward opposite angles, x^ Tyndall 
Notes Lect Light t6 The reflected rays are here divergent; 
but on being produced backward^ they intersect at the 
principal focus behind the mirror 1877 Darwin Feritl, 
O^hids vL (ed a) 169 An insect with the extremity of its 
abdomen produced into a sharp pomt alights on the flower. 
x88x Mivabt tn Nature XXIV. 337/1 Each eyebrow is 
produced into a flexible horn-like prominence, 
t b. To extend, stretch out. Obs, rare^K 
XS99 B JOHSON CyniJua's Rev, v. ii, Ned, O, his leg was 
too much produced. Atta And his hat was earned scurvily. 

t c. To extend m duration ; to prolong, lengthen, 
spin out Obs, 

1603 B JoMsoN Seyanus m in, Peihaps our stay will be 
B^ond our will pi^uced 1609 C. Butler Fern, Mon, 
Printer to Rdr , The E silent , serveth onely to produce the 
vowel precedent 1643 Sir T. Browne Rehg, Med 1. § 43 
1 here go« a great deal of providence to produce a mans 
life unto threescoie. 

3 To bring forth, bring into being or existence! 
ft. generally. To bring (a thing) into existence 
from Its raiv matenals or elements, or as the result 
of a process; to give rise to, bnng about, effect, 
caube, make (an action, condition, etc.). 
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*SX3timpHedin P roduceri]. igbjGouswGDeMorttayvi. 
(1592)81 i heOne is the Produceroryeelder foorth, the Vndei- 
sianding is the thing produced or yeelded foorth x6ai 
Fitz-Geffray Elisha's Lament, (1622J 14 Double anection 
produceth doubled lamentation ifigx Hobbes Lmiath 
II xxvii 155 There are few Crimes that may not he pro- 
duced by Anger. 1697 Dryden Virg Georg iv 57 Nor 
Birdlime, or Idean Pitch, produce A more tenacious Mass 
of clammy Juice. 17x0 Berkeley Princ Hum Kttowl 
§ 94 That Eternal Invisible Mind which produces and 
sustains all things W48 HuM£^i?rx. xviiu (ed 3) 103 Art 
may make a Suit of Cflothes But Nature must produce a 
Man 1793 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn iv 129 To 
use an apt French turn of expression, is going to produce 

a sensation x868 Loceyer £lem, Asiron, ti ix (1879) 52 
Steam is produced by heating water by coal. 1879 Lubbock 
Set Leet, lu 87 Certain insects produce a noise by rubbing 
one of their abdominal ri^s against another 1891 Law 
Reb , Weekly Notes 136/2 The coal was cut in large blocks 
. tue small coal was produced by the friction of the blocks 

b. Of an animal or plant : To generate, bnng 
forth, give birth to, bear, yield (offspnng, seed, 
fruit, etc.). 

xS*6 Pil^ Perf, (W. de W 1531) 2x5 b. He may not be 
sayd to be the holy goost, whiche is produced of y* father 
& the sone x6so Bulwer Anthropmnet 125 Eunuchs . 
are smooth, and pioduce not a Beard. 1667 Milton P L 
XL 687 Who by imprudence mixt, Produce prodigious 
Births of bodie or mind. 17x5 DEFoEi^law Instruct 1 1 
(1841) 1 , 6 Every creature is pi^uced by its own kind. 1774 
(^OLDSM Nat Hist (1776) 111 54 The goat produces but 
two at a time. 1857 Henprey Elem Boi § 22 Flowers 
capable of producing seeds Jbtd § 28 The anthers pro- 
duce pollen, and the carpels, produce ovules Ibid, § 452 
The'^ne wheie the temperature is too high . runs away 
to leaf and does not prcriuce fruit. 1902 D McDonald 
Carden Comp (Ser I) 38 It is these early bloonu. that . 
produce the finest pods. 

c. Of a country, region, river, mine, process, 
etc. * To give forth, yield, furnish, supply, in 
quot. 1664 to grow, raise (plants) , in quot. 1827, 
to yield or bnng in as profit Also ahsol 

x^S T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy 11 x. 44 b, A 
great countrey of vines producing great aboundance of good 
wines 1664 Evelyn bylva (1776) 11 To Produce them 
immediately of the seed is the better way 1673 Essex 
Papers (Camden) I 128 Considering y« severall Countiys 
w*^* produce wooll 173a Berkeley A Iciphr, ii § i England 
hath of late produced great philosophers 1827 Roberts 
Pay, Cenir, Amet 244 The other goods produced me about 
one hundred dollars 1836 Yarrell Brit Fishes (1859) 1 
379 Near London, the Inames produces Barbel in great 
quantities 1879 Tourgee Foots Err, xlvi. 348 The earth 
produces in an abundance unknown to other regions 

d. To compose or bring out by mental or physi- 
cal labour (a work of literature or art) ; to work 
up from raw material, fabneate, make, manufacture 
(matenal objects); in Pol. Econ, often blending 
with sense c, 

1638 Junius Pami, Ancients Aij, 1 had produced my 
observations of the manner of painting in use among the 
ancients a 17x9 Addison To Sir G KneUet 78 This wonder 
of the sculptor^ hand Produced, his ait was at a stand 
<1x771 Qslks Hoel 17 Nectar that the bees produce. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L $ 122 When the solid is produced 
from the dia^vingby the artist's o^vn hand 1856 Frouoe 
Hist, Eng, (1858) ll VI 32 Such volumes were heie 
multiplied as fast as the piess could produce them 1874 
Green Slwrt Hist vl § 4 297 Not a single book of any 
value, was produced north of the Alps dm mg the 
fifteenth centuiy. 1878 Jevons Pnm, Pol Econ, ii. § 10 
18 However much we manage to produce, there are still 
many other things which we want to acquire, xpox Westm, 
Gaz 6 Sept. 9/x The true principle is to produce for one’s 
self what one can best pioduce, and with the product buy 
elsewhere that which others can best produce. 

HenceP]roda*oed^/.a. ; whenceProdu cedness, 
the condition of being produced. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron, ji The same gesture, but a little 
more produced and certame. 1827 [see Producing j>pl a ]. 
1840 Lardner Geom xxiu 3x1 Producing the line OB above 
the directrix till the produced part is equal to the parameter. 
x86a F Hall Hindu Philos Syst 65 Not from the mere 
fact of Its being uttered by a person, can one say there is 
producednessota thing by that person. 

Produoeable ; see Pboduciblb. 
t PvodircemeiLt. Obs, [f Pbodugb v, + 
-MBKT.] The fact of producing, or the condition 
of being produced ; production. 

16x4 W B PhtlosophePs Banquet (ed. a) X2 The produce- 
meat of so excellent a creature 1642 Milton Apol Smeci, 
Wks 1851 III 301 The producement of such glorious effects 
and consequences in the Church 1645 Tettach, ibid. 
i 57 i 1 nm taxt of novelties and strange producements. 

Froduceut (prddiiis^nt), a and sh, [ad. L. 
prdducens, -entem, pr pple, of prSdheh e toPaoDUCE.] 
-A. adj. That produces; in EccI Law, that 
brings forward a witness or document. Now rare, 
1604 Suppltc, Masse Priests Answ to § 12 Witnesses . 
that eithei speake nothing or els contrary to the party 
produemts mtention i6sxj Gootmivi Redempi Redeemed 
IV § 9 God him-self the .producent cause of ml men 1825 
Coleridge Aids Ref, (i86z) 138, b, c being the two pro- 
du^, and A, JC, the producent causes. 

B. sb One who or that Which produces , 
a producer , the party producing a witness or 
document under the old system of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Now rare, * 

xfiaa Malynes A nc, Lasu-Merch, 470 That they bee s wome, 
and the producent payeth his charges a 1677 Hale 
t'run Ortg Man i, v ti6 Such a production cannot by 
any possibility be as anaent as the producents. 1726 
AvLitFB Parergon 307 If an Instrument be produc'd with 
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a Protestation in respect of these Parts of it which make in 
Favour of the Producent <*1834 Coleridge in Lit Rem 
(1839) IV. 53 A product divisible from the producent as a 
snake from its skin 183S in Curteis Rep Feel, Cas, (1840) 
I 403 The producent and the deceased did not stand in any 
other relation to each other, than solicitor and client. 

Producer (pri?diw sai). [1 Pkoduoe v + -eb 1 .] 
1 One who or that which produces , in various 
senses : see the verb 

1313 Douglas j^neis xii xm 92 Jupiter the producer 
of men and euery thing [ong honunum leiumquerepertor], 
1587 [see Produce v 3] 1676 Towerson Decalogue 359 

Hatred is not murther yet it is . at least the producer of it 
X7S2 J Gill Trinity vi 113 The first parent, bnnger forth, 
or producer of every creature 1844 yrtd, R Agrtc Soc 
V I 60 Pearl [wheat] — ^Very white, compact ear, and great 
producer. i88x M Arnold in Mactn, Mag Mar 368/2 
The producer of such poems could not but publish them 
X903 Daily Chron 15 Apr 5/2 Mexico, the greatest silver 
producer m the world 

2. Pol, Econ One who produces (glows, digs, or 
manufactm es) an article of consumption. Opposed 
to consumer, 

1790 Burke Fr Rev Wks. V. 290 In every prosperous 
community something more is produced than goes to the 
immediate support of the producer 1832 Ht Martineau 
Hill 6* Valley iii 40 How many classes of producers do you 
reckon? 1864 H Spencer Pntic sBiol 111. v I 373 He 
ceases to be a producer, and becomes simply a channel 
through which the produce of otheis is conveyed to the 
public. 1878 Huxley Pkystogr 227 The pigeon is a con- 
sumer, not a producer 1879 Rogers in Cassells 1 echn, 
Educ IV. 67/2 The means for bringing producer and con- 
sumer together 

3, Short foi gas producer, a fuinace m which 
carbon monoxide gas is pioduced foi use as fuel 
in another furnace, or in an internal combustion 
engine ; htncQ producer-gas, gas so pioduced as fuel. 

x88i Raymond Mtmng Gloss, Producer, see Gaspro- 
ducer 1890 W J Gordon Foundry 13 Here aie the half- 
dozen produceis, to give the gas 101 the two Siemens's 
furnaces 1895 Daily Neivs 22 Oct. 9/1 The motive powei 
. supplied by a large Crossley gas engine worked by pro- 
ducer gas and three 20 hoise power dynamos 

Producibility (prudiwsibi liti). [f late L. 
productlnl-ts Producible + -ity ; cf, mecl.L. /w- 
dUcibihtds (c 1300 m Duns Scotus).] The capabi- 
lity of being produced. 

1656 Hobbes Ltb,, Necess,, ^ Chance (1841) 387 They 
imply not the actual production, but the producibiUty of 
the effect 1842 Blackiv Mag LII 730 1 he scale passes 
over, of necessity, fiom the relative producibilities of things 
to their relative useabilities 

Producible (prodirj’sib*!), a. Also -eable 
[In foim producible, ad late L prSdUctbil-u 
(Jerome), iproduch'e to Produce: see -ible, in 
form produceable from Produce v + -able.] 

1. Capable of being produced, brought forward, 
or presented to the eye or mind ; adducible , pro- 
curable, obtainable, available 

<ki64iBi* MouNiAGU^cfriJI Mon m (1642) 2x4 There were 
copies produceable, winch were elder, and written before 
the Incarnation. 1704 Norris Ideal World ii vui ^8i 

I hey are not in themselves of a producible nature. 1^9 
Pinkney 'itav Fiance 91 They are considered as public 
recoids, and are only producible in the comts of justice 
1834 Oxf, XJniv Mag I 280 The greatest amount of pro- 
duceable knowledge, x888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd, Men I iv 
4^ No producible lecol lections remain of that early period 

2. Fit to be produced or introduced , piesentable. 
1802 Syd, Smith Dr Parr Wks 1867 I 5 The courtly 

phrase was, that Dr Parr was not a producible man, 1817 
Rarl or Dudley Lett 24 Dec., He will never be able to 
turn him out a producible Emperor 1894 Weslm, Coe 

II Dec. s/i *Thc Vote (^tenets' was vwitten by the 
plaintiff, and if this had been producible nothing would 
h^e been heaid about the non-production of the burlesque. 

3. That can be produced or extended m length 

1696 Scarburgh Euchd (1705) 31 They are producible 

infinitely both ways 

4 That may be caused or brought about ; capable 
of being brought into being, generated, or made. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct Dubit i li, To suppose it pro- 
ducible or possible to be effected. 1677 Gilfin Demonol 
(1867) 31 Such as are m themselves produceable by nature, 
but not in such an order 1794 G. Adams Nat 4- Exp 
Phxlos I XI 431 Mr Boyle, became solicitous to know 
whether a fluid of so great importance [air] was not pro- 
ducible by art xSaS Examiner 44/2 Tears, .produceable 
by the pathetics of Mrs West 1890 Spectator 10 May, 
i here will be no labour millennium, wealth being no moie 
pr^ucible without painful toil than any other crop is, 

Produxibleness. [f prec. -i--ness.] The 
quality or fact of being producible 
1666 Boyle Ong Formes ^ Qual, n v. The producible- 
nesse of an Alkaly out of Bodies of another nature. 1680 
-- Prodne Chem Princ, in xi6 That part of these Notes, 
tlm treats of the producibleness of Vinous Spirits, 

Produ'cinff, vbl, sb. [f. Produce v, + -iiJo 1 .] 
The action of the verb Produce ; production 
1627 Rawley in Bacon's Sylva To Rdr , The producing 
of many noble woiks and effects. 1691 Lockt Lower 
Mterest (logo) 16 Trade then is necessary to the producing of 
Kiches, and Aloney necessary to the carrying on of Tiade. 
1707 Curios, in Husb fy Card 35 Generation is out the 
Producing and Manifestation of an Animal form'd a few 
d^s after the Creation of the Sun 

ppl, a, [f as prec. + -iirG 2 ,] 
T hat produces ; productive. 

1827 Hutton Course Math, I 50 Multiply the producing 
terms of one line, and the produced terms of the other line, 
continually, and take the result for a dividend 
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PRODUCTIVE. 


Grotb Eth Fragtn, i, (1876) 26 The producing cause of 
pleasures or of pains. 1907 Q Rat July 208 Hordes of 
mendicants live upon the producing classes 

Product (prpdzJkt), [ad 'L, ptodnct-mi 
a thing produced or brought forth, sb. use of 
pa. pple neut. of p'dducere to Pboduojb , in sense i 
in Albertus Magnus Metaph* v iii vi ] 

1 , Math. The quantity obtained by multiplying 
two or more quantities together. 

cii^pArio/Nombryfig-Zln multiphcacioun 2 nombies 
pryncipally ben necessary, the nombre multiplying and the 
nombre to be multipliede. . Also . the 3 nombre, the 
whiche IS clepide product or pervenient. 1571 Diggcs 
Ptmtom I viii D j u, Multiply e the length by 12 and the 
products dmide by the partes in ivhiche you founde the 
threade. 16x4 T JBldwcll Nai Geom, Numbers 11 25 The 
products of la by 2, and of 6 by 4, are equall 1837 Hu iton 
Course Math 1 4 A Compomid Number is one which is 
the product of two or more numbers. 

b. Product of irurtia of a body or system of 
bodies, with respect to two given planes at right 
angles to each other, or to the two axes perpen- 
dicular to such planes the sum of the elements of 
mass each multiplied by the product of its distances 
from the two given planes, 

1873 Maxwell jEtor. ^Magn (188 j) II igi We may call 
the coefficients of the form 2 ii Moments of Mobility, and 
those of the form 2 12 Products of Mobility. 1877 B 
Williamson Integred Caladus (ed. 2) x § 195 'S.xydnt^ 
'%zxdm^ 'S.yedjn are called the j^roducis oftnerUa relative 
to the same system of co ordinate axes. 

2 A thing produced by natuie or a natural pro- 
cess ; also in collective sense, = piodnce, fruit, 

X653 H. yioex:. Antid Aih j. 11 111. (17x2)48 He [manj is 
the flower and chief of all the products of Nature upon this 
Globe of the Earth 1667 Milton P i xi 683 These are 
the product Of those ilbmated Marriages thou saw'st, 
Whci e good with bad wei e matcht, who of themselves Abhor 
lojoyn. x6qo Locks Govt n.v §48 Land where he had no 
Hopes of Commerce . to diaw Money to him by the Sale of 
the Product 17x9 W Wood .yi/rz/ 7 The Exportation 

of our own Product is, indeed, the Foundation ofall our Trade 
1725 Pope Odyss, iv 64 The purest product of the chrystal 
springs 1751 Johnson Rambler No, 153 ? 5 Enquiries 
after the pioducts of distant countries 18x3 Bakewfll 
Inirod Geol (1815) 337 Among the products of volcanoes 
there are only three combustible at a moderate temperature. 
x89> Wesicott Gospl 0/ Life 10 The product of any 
particular seed is fixed within the limits of a type. 

fid 

x68a Drvocn Reltgio Laict 66 1 hese truths are not the 
product of thy mind 1693 Hnmows Tmvn A v, The un- 
premeditated Products of my Fancy 186a H Spencer First 
Pi me I IV § 22 By analyping either the product of thought, 
or the process of thought 1894 H Drummond Man 

171 Intellectual pioducts common to both Animal and Man. 

t c, A quantity produced or obtained ; a supply, 
provision, stock, Obs, rare 
i6Ay N. Bacon Disc Govt Eng, i xvi (1739) 32 A yearly 
product of Victuals or other service was reserved and 
allowed to the Saxon Kings by the people. 1763 tr Busch- 
mps Syst Geog, V 438 Having down all along the Mayn 
also a good product of wine 

3 . That which is produced by any action, opera- 
tion, or work , a production , the result. 

*S7S Recordds Ground Aries Hvj, If you had sub. 
traded the uppermost from the product or totall summe, 
then the residue thereof woulde bee equall to that middle- 
moste number. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep vi 1. 277 
If unto that summe [5509] be added 1645 the product will 
be 7x54 1656 Earl Monm tr Boccnlvifs Advts fr, 

Panutss, I. Ixxviii (1674) 105 Whether he brought news of 
any gallant Italian Product, or of any taking Piece lately 
Printed? 1657 Cromwell Speech 8 May in Carlyle^ The 
things are very honourable and honest, and the pioduct 
wormy of a Parliament 1700 Drydbn Pythagorean Philos, 
xQj The fruit and product of his labours past. X890 Gross 
Gild Merck I X07 He. .sold the products of his handiwork 
in his shop. X897 P(p, Set Mmthh Nov, 133 The product 
of the flaking operations was a leaf shaped blade 1903 G. 
Matheson Repr, Men Bible Ser. 11. xiii 269 Shall a literary 
product reveal the spirit of its age and be silent as to the 
spirit of its author ' 

4 . That which results from the operation of a 
cause ; a consequence, effect. 

1651 'BKXTTX.Inf.Bapi 218 Dueness of Reward or Punish- 
ment is the immediate Product of Promise or Threatening 
X843 Grove Corr Phys Forces (1846) 39 Heat is an imme- 
diate pioduct of chemical affinity X874 Green ^hort 
Hist V § 1. 214 The long French romances were the pro- 
duct of an age of wealth and ease. 

6 , Chem, A compound not previously existing m 
a body, but formed dunng its decompositiqn. See 
also By-pboduot. Opposed to Eduot sb, 

X805 Hatchett in PhiL Trans, XCV, 299 In the first 
experiment it was obtained as a product, and not as an 
educt, 1807 T Thomson Chem, (ed 3) II. 434 The pro- 
ducts of the combustion, besides the soot, are water and 
carbonic acid 1845 G. Day tr Stmods Amm Chem, 
1 . 160 Products of the metamorphosis of a substance of an 
invariably uniform composition 
f Product, app. a corrupt form of Peatiqub. 
1730 Lond Gan, No 5888/2 , 1 .have appointed a Pro- 
duct-Boat to lie .. off Europa-Point, to stop all Vessels. 
1733 De Fob Plague (1756) 246 Four Ships being deni^ 
Product, as they call it, went on to Turkey, and were freely 
admitted. 1725 — roy round World (1840) km The 
governor presently gave us product, as we call it, and leave 
to buy what provisions we wanted. 
tProdn'Ot, ///• «• Obs. rare. [ad. L. ^d- 
dUct-uSf pa. pple. of prSdUedre to Pboduoe J Pro- 
duced ’ construed os pa. pple 


1398 Trcvtsa Barth De P R viii xxvih. (1495) 340 In 
an instant 00 poynt that is product fillyth all the world of 
lyghte and snmyng 1534 Whitinton Tnllyes Offices iii 
(15^0) X44 Lawe ciuyle pioducte out of the law of nature . 
dothe chalynge malyce and fraud 
Product (prnd»kt), v, Obs or rare, [f L 
product’^ ppl. stem of producere to Pbodticb . cf. 
conduct^ deduct, induct, etc., and the prec. ppl. adj.] 
f 1. irans. To bring forward = Piioducb v i 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen VI J I (Camden) 31a 
Many reasons are producted in the said dialogue. 1563 
Foxe^ <§• M 1093/1 More then the articles whereupon 
they were pioducted doth contain Ibid 1466/2 Bejng 
producted to his last examinatyon before the sayde bysnop 

1 2 To bnng forth, beget . = Pboduoe v 3. Obs, 
*577 Harrison England i viii m Holinshed I 18/2 In 
these Isles also is great plenty of fine Amber to he had, 
which IS producted by the working of the sea, vpon those 
coastes x6xo Marcelline Triumphs Jas / 66 Our Great 
King, who hath producted the most Noble Pnnee Henry . 
foi the gi eater height of his good fortune 1683 E Hooker 
Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div 105 All other Essences, 
Globes, Worlds, producted, educted, or brought forth out of 
the Womb of pure Nature. 

3 To extend, lengthen out, prolong : » Paoducb 
2/ 2, 2 c- In later use chiefly Zool Obs, or rare, 
a X670 Hacket Abp, Williams (1693) 89 He that doth 
much in a short life products bis mortmity. 1756 P. Browne 
yamaica 405 The shells are producted to a sharp point at 
both ends 1826 Kirby & Sp Entomol, III xxxv. 538 la 
many of the species the prothorax is pioducted posteriorly 
inlo a long scutelliform horizontal horn. 

Hence Frodu'oted ppl, a ; whence f Fro- 
ductedness Obs,\ f Frodu'otinfif vbl, sb, and 
ppl a Obs, 

1623 tr, Favvids Theat, Hon i. i. 3 For the producting of 
Elementane bodies. X628 Fcltham Resolves 11 [i ] xxx.95 
For conception, and fostering the producted birth X635 
Heywooo Hierarch, iif 142 Time is the sole producting 
instrument 1664 H More Mysi. Img 302 The present 
Tense may intimate a productedness of the Action as being 
in fieri 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol IV. 338 Prothorax . 
Producted When behind it terminates in a long scutelli- 
form process, * 

Produxtible, a, rare, [f. L. product’, ppl. 
stem of prSdficere to Pbodoci + -iblb.] « Pbo- 
DUCIBLB. 1830 in Maunder Diet, 

I'lence Frodu«ctll»i lity, the quality or fact of 
being producible 

X833 S Turner iVw. Hist (1836) I iv 127 There are 
demonstrations of the latent and Indefinite productibihty of 
vegetable nature XB49 Sk, Nat Hist , Mammalia HI. 80 
The test of excellence is productibility, a readiness to 
become fat, small bone, and the quality of the whole animal 
when conveited into bacon x8fo Ruskin Unto this Last 
11. 53 note, No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of 
productibihty. 

Prodn'Ctileft*. rare, \pibi,\sX^Ja productil’zs, 
f as prec. : see -ilb.] Capable of being drawn 
out or produced. 

1727 Bailey (vol II), ProducHle, drawn out at length. 
*755 lomumtA^ProducUle., which may be produced 179s 
tr MercieVs Frapn Pot ^ HtsL II 4x1 Prior to the exist- 
ence of a line, there was a law which, supposing a line, 
rendered it productile. xooo Lewis & Short Lat, Diet,, 
Prdduetdu adj.,that maybe drawn out, ductile, productile. 

Production (pnidckJanX Also 5-6 -ceion. 
[Late ME. a. F production (13th c, in Littrd), ad. 
L. production’em a lengthening, n. of action f. 
prodUclre to Pboduoe.] 

1. 1 . The action of producing, btinging forth, 
making, or causing; the fact or condition of being 
product ; with a and //, an act of producing. 

i483CAXTONCa^<i Aij b,God is the unyuersel commaundour 
of all our production 1529 More DyaloM 1. Wks 129/2 
By generacion & produccion did the doers work both 
willingly & naturally 1604 £ GIrimstonb] IdAcosttCs 
Hist, Indies iv. 1 203 Mettsus are (as plantsj hidden and 
buried in the bowels oS the earth, which have some con- 
formitie in themselves, in the forme and maner of their pro- 
duction X65X Baxter Inf Bapt, xoo What alteration was 
in the Deed at the production of the effect? x66o Boyle 
New ExP Piws Mech,, Digress, 346 The Production and 
Modulation of the Voice by the Elision of the Air, the 
Larynx, &c 1776 Adam Smith W N, 1. viii. (x86o) 1. 84 
The demand for men. necessarily regulates the production 
of men 1823 H J Brooke Introd Ctystallogr, 9^ The 
manner in which those molecules are aggregated in the 
production of ciystals. 1900 yml, Soc, Dyers XVI, 6 The 
production of delicate and bright shades of pink 
b, Pol Econ, (See quots.) 
x8a5 McCulloch Pol Econ 11. i 6x By production, in the 
science of Political Economy, we are not to understand the 
production of matter, but the production of utility, and 
consequently of exchangeable value, by appropriating and 
modifying matter alrea^ in existence 1863 Fawcett Pol 
Econ t. IV (1876) 36 Capital is wealth which has been 
appropriated to assist future production. 1879 H. George 
Progr, 4 r Rev 1. 111. (1881) 50 Production is always the 
mother a wages. 

2 . That which is produced ; a thing that results 
from any action, process, or effort, a product. 
In quots. 1695 and 18B5 collective, « produce, 

£1430 Art of Nombryng^ Whan the digit multxpliethe a 
nomore componede, afterwarde loyne the producaoun, and 
kere wol be the some totalle, X624 Massinger Rene^ado 
III V, Nature, the great queen and mother Ofall productions 
1638 Chillingw. Relig Prot i iii § 67 170 A mountain 
may travail, and the production may be a mouse, 1695 
Pennsylv, Archroes L 1x7 Any of the Production or Manu- 
facture of Europe not Legally Imported in the said 
Frovmce. 1748 Humb Ess xviii (ed. ^ 193 His utmost Art 


and Industry can never equal the meanest of Nature's Pro- 
ductions} either for Beauty or Value 1870 Jevons Elem 
Logic 111 23 We constantly talk of the productions of a 
country meaning the products ilS&s bfeench Exam 3 June 

6 /3 The market is reported to be glutted, and the production 
as of late been largely going into stock, 
b, A product of human activity or effoit ; spec 
a literary or artistic work. Chiefly in pi 
X65X Hobbes Gozt, ^ Soc, Ep, Ded , We lay a partial! 
estimate upon our own pioductions X705 Addison ItcUy 
Pref, It IS the great School of Mustek and Fainting, and 
contains in it all the noblest Productions of Statuai y and 
Architecture a x8a8 H Neele Lit, Rem (1829) 48 Chap- 
man’s Homer is a production of great value and interest 
1839 Yeowcll Anc Brit, Ch ix (1847) 91 Two short 
writings deemed by the ablest critics to be the genuine 
productions of the apostle 1879 Froude Csssar ix, 100 
The finest productions of Praxiteles or Zeuxis 

to An effect; - Pboduct 4 Ohs saie, 
ax6xo Healey Epictetus' Man, (1636) 58 To follow., the 
causes and productions of all that seemeth usefull. 1677 
Sedley Ant 4* Cl Wka iwa I 153 They're Cleopatra's 
Sumects let that be A full Production m our Victory 
d. The total yield, produce, or proceeds of 
(something) ; « Pboduoe sb, 2. rare, 

1878 Seelby Stem 1 . 142 The one financied piocedure was 
to increase the pioduction of the royal domains. 

II. 8. The action of bnnging forward or ex- 
hibiting j in Law, the exhibiting of a document in 
court. To satisfy produciton {* 5 k. Law), to produce 
and submit a document called for by a court 
of law (and thereby to admit the title of the 
pursuer and competence of the court). 

x^ Reg Prtzy Council Scot 1 e24£ftir the productioun 
quhairof the personis undirwrittm. absentit tbame selffiis. 
X566 Ibid, 443 Summondis of errour for productioun and 
reductioun of the said declaratioun of the assyisis x8x8 in 
Picton Vpool Mumc, Rec, (1886) II 364 That the Surveyor 
do furnish the Mayor for production at the next Council 
with a plan. 1828 Act of Sederunt zi July § 36 If the de 
fender is to object to the title of the pursuer or to state 
any other action against satisfying the production, he shall 
1 eturn defences confined to these points 2838 W. Bell Diet, 
Law Scot, 790 Production of articles at criminal trials. 
Ibid. 830 If he [the defender] mean to defend the action on its 
merits, .he merely returns the summons, which implies that 
he means to satisfy the production, as it is expressed ; i e, 
to produce the document called for, and to contest the 
reasons of the reduction 1878 E Robertson in Encycl, 
Brit, VIII 742/1 Public documents in general must be 
proved either by the production of the onginal or by the 
official copies. 1883 Sir N. Lindley Law Rep, 23 Chanc 
Div 49 There is a broad distinction between a general 
application for discovery of documents and an application 
for production of documents referred to in t)ie pleadings. 
1894 Westm, Gaz, 4 Dec. 2/1 The great event of the past 
week has been the production of the Greek play mod 
shall call for the production of that document, 
b Sc, Low, A document produced in an action. 
1838 W. Bell Diet Law Scot, s.v, In judicial pro- 
ceedings, written documents produced in process, in moaum 
probatioms are technically called productions. So also in 
an action of reduction, the writ, or deed, or decree, called 
for. , 15 called the producuon. 

in + 4 Leading or carrying forth. rare^\ 
1631 Weevbr Anc Fun, Mon xi Men of meaner lanke 
were not allowed this princely ktnde of production to their 
gr aues 

TV. 6. Drawing out, extending, or lengthening 
in + time {obs ) or space , prolongation, extension. 

X5^ Bbllenden Cron Scot, (1821) II 189 To chat fine, that 
King Gregonus army, be production of lang time, suld laik 
vittalis. X653 R Sanders Plystogn bn, Animals long- 
liv'd, being fed upon, conduce much to the producUon of 
life x^sS Phillips, Producizon,, also a lengthening, or 
makuig longer. x8^ Lakdnfr Geom, 280 Hence a tangent 
may be drawn to a parabola from any point T, in the pro- 
duction of Its axis 

t6 Allot, An extension of or projection from 
a bone or other part ; » Prooess sh, 12. Obs, 

XS78 Banister Hist, Man 1 26 These bones are endewed 
With three notable productions, or Processes. x6xs Crooks 
Body of Man 485 Through these passages & jiroductions 
aire and vapors attracted or drawn in respiration through 
the nosthrils are carried vn to the braine 1725 Sloanb 
Jamaica II. 284 There being no such production on the 
upper chap x8^ Mayne Lex ,Productto,.,A ^to- 

lotigation , a production. 

V. 7 . attnb and Comb 

X895 W. Smart Stud Economies 8 Production goods 
may he shortly described as all the forms of land, capital, 
and labour that go, proximately or remotely^ to provide and 
produce the consumption goods and services. XB97 Ld. 
Masham in Westm Gaz. 29 Jan. 3/2 When capital ceases 
to be invested in our production industries. x8q8 Engineer- 
ing Mag. XVI. 40 This IS used either for production order 
or for sales order 

Hence Fxodu otlonlst, as in co-operative pro- 
ductionist, one who believes in or advocates co- 
operative production. 

x888 Co-operative News 2a Sept. 958 The ideal co-operative 
productionist begins by ignoring or defying the existence of 
competition 

Froduetive (pit^doktiv), a, (sb.) [ad. F. 
producitf, -ive (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or (its 
source) medL pi oductrihus •, see Pboduot///. a, 
and -ivb.] 

1 . Having the quality of producing or bringing 
forth ; tending to produce ; creative, generative. 
z6x2 R. Sheldon Sertn St, Martids 35 What new 
exiStencies are made of one Christ| by your productiue, 
creatiue, and factiue consecrations in your massing flue 
words? 1754 Edwards Freed Will ii. iu. 41 There are 
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many Things which have no such positive productive 
Influence. 1830 E. KmxS/cIards Anai 163 These altera- 
tions of the hairs have all their origin and cause m the 
productive parts, 1870 Lowfll Among Bks Ser t 
11873} t68 A writer so busy as Shakespeaie must base been 
during his productive period, 
b. Const ^the thing produced 

1678 CuowoRTH Iniilh Sysi 1 iv § 17 302 That essence, 
that IS generative or productive of all things. 1767 Cowper 
Let. to % Hill 16 June, This part of the world is not pro- 
ductive of much news* 1870 Yeats Hott. HtsU Comm* 
8x Oak trees productive of gall nuts 

2 , That causes or brings about, that results m; 
causative. Always with ofi 

i«47 Clarendoe^zt/. Reb \ f 70 His single Misfortune 
(which was productive of many greater) 1748 Anson's 
5*136 Salted cod was as productive of the scurvy, 
asanyotherkind of salt provisions TXa6 Med JV?// XV. 
457 It may be prodnctive .of incalculable good x886 Act 
49 4* 50 rtci c. 50 Preamble^ Such want td unifoinuty is 
productive of great inconvenience 

3 . Pol Ecm. That produces or increases wealth 
or value j engaged m the production of commodi- 
ties of exchangeable value , esp.in prodiuhvelabmr^ 
labourer^ classes. 

1776 Adam Smith W N. 11. iii (X869) I. 332 There is one 
sort of labour that adds to the vidue of the subject upon 
which it ts bestowed, there is another which has no such 


1 palsy into all the lower and prc _ 
classes to favour those whose only merit is consumption 
283a Ht, Martiweau Life tn Wilds iv. 51, X have been 
accustomed. .to think productive labourers more valuaole 
than unproductive. 1848 Mill Pol Econ. i u § 3 Preaous 
stones are to some sm^ extent employed in the produc- 
tive arts- 1878 Jevons Prim Pol. Eton. iiL aS The great 
object must be to make labour as productive as possibly 
that IS, to get as much wealth as we can with a reasonable 
amount of labour ^ 

4 * That produces readily or abundantly; fertile; 
prolific. 

[x7q6 Phillips Ced 6), ProdiuHve^ apt to produce or 
bring forth, lyaa Pope Chorus BruiuSf Youths * Virgins 
34 Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin. Ughl^ Productive as the 
Sua] 1846 McCulloch Acc Bnt Empire (1854) I 615 
The mine of Ecton .was one of the most productive m the 
kmgdom 1874 Pawcett Pol Ecoiu ii. v fed. 4) 175 An 
abundance of inductive land 
tB* sb. That which produces or tends to 
produce. Obs, 

x64a R. Watson Serm. Schiswe sm That last productive 
of Schisme, Inordinate seal. x6B6 (Wd Celesf Bodies t iI, 
Waimth is tlie instrumental Productive of Cloud and Rm. 

Produ*otively, cufy [f. prec. + -it 2 ] la 
a productive way or manner, 
fl. By production, as a production. Obs. rare. 
i6oa Warner Alb Ei^. xm. Jxxviii (x6ia) 322 Not that 
yll, productiuely, from Nature firstly sprmgs. 1678 Cod- 
worth /u/r//. r IV §36 582 AU things animallf, that 
ISL self-moveahly, actively, and productively. 

2. Bi a way that produces or increases wealth ; 
profitably, 

a i8u Bbntham Man Pol, Econ. Wks. 1843 ItL 54 The 
capital.. will be applied as productively to other under- 
takings. x868 Rogers Econ. vi (1876) 55 Capital is 
invested piodncdvely m the enclosure, drainage, and other 
inmrovements of land. 

Imdnctiirdness (pr^t? ktivnes). [f. as prec 
+ -^Tjsss.] The quality of being productive; 
capacity of producing, prolificacy ; fertihty, fruit- 
fulness ; abundance or nchness in output 

BaiwvoL II, Productwenesst aptness to produce. 
X795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 543 Circirello 
would he prefened to every other on account of its pioduc- 
uvcness. xfop W Lawrence Hat Hist Man 11 1. 265 
Ind^ we know no diflerence in productiveness between 
such unions and those of the same race 1823 McCulloch 
Pol Econ ill. IV 254 A gold mine of equal productiveness 
w th the silver mines 1847 Grots Greece n xviu. Ill 365 
The extreme productiveness of the southern r^ion of Spain 
4 x8» Rossetti DaiUe A Circ. n (1874) 263 Francesco da 
Aarbenim shows by far the most sustained productiveness 
^ng the poets pieceded Dante. 1878 jEVONsi’rf/z*. 
Pot. Eton, viL 54 To increase the productiveness of labour 
IS really the important thmg for everybody. 

Productivity (pr^da7kti-vfti). [f L pro- 
dwtlv-iis Pkoduotivb + -ITT, So F. productivitd ] 
The quahty or fact of being productive ; capacity 
to produce ; « PEODuairiVEirESS. 

x%-io Coleridge Emend (xSiS) HI 202 Its own pro- 
ductiwty^uld have remained for ever hidden from itself 
1840 J H Greek V^al Hynai/acs 30 Ihis is the first 
fr^rT Pr^uctmty. X865 Lecky Ration. 

347 A Sign of the limited productivity of the soil. 

".Stephen ^tud, Biog II i, 39 A publisher doing 
alUn his povw to stimulate the productivi^ of an autboi 
Prpductor (pndziktei). [Ageut-n. in L. form 
(used in late L ) of frSdticH‘e to Pboduos ; see 
Cf F, fnOucteur {a 1504 m Hatz.-Daim.).] 
One who or that which produces ; a producer. 

Heywood Gunask i 2 A divme thought was the 
jproducter of all things whatsoever 1631 — Eng Bhs. 

lyeeder and productour of arts 
18x3 T. Busby Lucretius I r Comm p xxxiu, Every 
theory of creation that excludes the operation of Mind as 
the productive cause of beinm makes inanimate matter 
^productorof mind. 2887 X VMaasStartn Eastw 51 
TJe^universal agent is the productor, the generator of bem© 
P^du'ctress. [f prec., see -ISS,] Afemde 
productor or producer. Chiefly fig. 

* 75 * Hasris Hermes Wks. (1841) 131 The ocean, .the 


container and productress of so many vegetables and 
animals. 1796 Burney Mem Metastasio II 419 Magna 
Gwecia, the enmable productress of men of such vigourous 
and univerbal genius 

So t Produ'ctrice, f Prodtt’otrix [fiom the F, 
and L. forms], 

x $ S $ T. Washington tr. Hicholafs Voy iv xxix 150 
The natiue countne of Hercules was the pioductnce of. 
Epimanondas 1630 Prynne Anti'Armm, 125 You make 
this vniuersall giace the productrix of sauing grace. x66o 
Stanley Htsi. Pkilos. ix (1701) 4x9/2 Matter is the pnnt, 
mother, nurse, and productrix of the third essence 
I^oe, obs. f Brow sb.^ , var Bboa (Malay boat), 
t Proegumexial (pr^ui/gitl'menal), a Obs, 
[f, Gr ir/)oj7yotf^ej'-os, pr. pple. of to 

lead, precede (see Pro- 2 and Hegttmen) + -al.] 
Preceding, predisposing; applied to an mward 
predisposing cause, as distinguished from the 
immediate or exating cause. So +ProiefifU'mene, 
t Protegtune nio, f 3Pxo|8gtime nlcal, fproje- 
giL'meiLOtui adjs.i in same sense. 


mene is Gods gora will and love " X656 Jeancs Pvln 
Christ 36X The mward, or proegumenall moving causes of 
the glory of believers come next to be consider^, i Gods 
love of Christ, 2 Gods rigbteousnesse. 1697 Proegumenal 
[see Procatarctical] xjxx tr. Wereifels* Logomachys go 
Aristotle, says he, divides the Efficient Cause into the 
Procatarctick, Proe^menick, and Instrumental x8b 2-*34 
Proegumenal [see Procatarctic] 1858 Mavnd Expos. 
Lex io2o/x Proegumenal proegumenous 
Proem (pr^R'em), sb. Forms . 4-5 proheme, 
5 -heim, 5 proSme, 6-7 proceme, 6-9 proeme, 
7-8 probm, 7-9 procem, 6- proem See also 
Proemy, pROffliiiuM. [ME. prohetniy a OF. 
(^)«7^ (14th c. in Godef. Cmp/.), mod,F, 
ad, L. proamtrum (Cic.), ad. Gr. upooipiov an 
openmg, prelude, f, irpd, Pro- 2 + of^ioj way, road, 
or ? diixq song, lay,] 

An introductoiy discourse at the beginning of a 
hook or other writing, a preface, preamble. 

GX386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol 43 (Hart MS) He first 
With heigh stile enditith A proheme [v rr prohemye, -ie, 
prochem, procheynj m the which descrimth he Themounde 
[o r Pemonde] and of Saluces )?e contre. ^1475 Partenay 
20 la the proheim off hys notabile hoke. 1542 Udall 
Erasm Apop/t. 64 As testifieth Cicero in the proheme of 
the ofiices. 15^4 Carew Huartis Exam Wits ix (1506) 
Z23 That doctrine of S Hieiome, which is found in his 
proem vponEsay and Hieumie, i6$s Stanley Philos^ 

III (1701) iao/2 Seven Books ; each of which hath a Procem, 
the whole none. 1731 Swift On kis Death 71 Thus much 
mayservebyway of proem. Proceed we therefore to our 
poem. 1763 Blackstone Comtn. I. Introd il 60 The 
proeme, or preamble, is often called m to help the con- 
struction of an act of parliament, a x86x Mrs. Browning 
Swnmtng up m Hedy ix, I began too far off in my proem. 
^82 Fasi^ Early Chr II. 404 The procem of the Gospel 
declared that ‘the Word became flesh , 
b. The prefatory part of a speech or discourse, 
the preliminaty remaiks ; an exoidium. 

1S4X Paynell Catilme xu. 16 b, M Cicero called a great 
tounsayl^ He be^n with a proeme faire fetched, to 
cSiSe mischeuousjmaginations of 


549 so gioza me iempter, and his Proem tun d. 
1748 Geddes Comp. Afiiienis 84 The proem is the first part 
of an oration 1865 Grote -P/ixA? I m 130 note^ He some- 
times* opened the debate by a prooem or prefatory address 
in his own person. 

c Jig A commencement, beginning, prelude. 
xd4x AL Frank Smn ^ Si Pants Day (1672) 216 These 
yet axe but the Proems of his mercy, m88 H. Walpole 
RennnlAXX . 1857 1 , p. xcu, The reign of George I was little 
more tmm the proem to the history of England under die 
House of Brurawick. 1874 H R Reynolds fohn Bapi . 

becomes part of a record which, does not 
shrink from the supernatural, the proem of a unique life. 

t Proem, ;«me, ». Ohs rare~^. [f. prec sb. , 
cf. L, promniSri to make an introduction.] trans. 
To preface, introduce. 

x6^ South Serm. (1744) VIII xiii 367 Moses might 
ve^ well proceme the repetition of the covenant with this 
upbraiding reprehension. 

Froembryo (pn?ieTnbri,u). Eot, [f Pbo-2 i + 
Embryo; so F. proembryon^ A term which has 
been applied to vanoiis structures of plants . e.g, 
to "CLt prothallus of the Ptendophyta (Ferns, etc.) ; 
but more especially to embryonic structures, such 
as suspmsor of Phanerogams, the proionema 
of Bryophyta (Mosses, etc), and the embryos of 

No^ittbSed^^* Eairac/iospemmm). 

'^^blezden's Princ Set. Boi 174 
spore-(^ll expands, emerges from its torn out« 
A developed at the free end, forms 

of mosses ) 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
1 f* 3** bosses The spore produces a conferva- 

^ Piotonema. /%d 312 x^a 
Vines Caches Boi 292 Characete As a conseauence of 
caipogonium becomes a 


Hence Proiemhryo'nic of, peitaining to, or 
having the character of a pioembryo. 

187s Bennett & Dver Sac/is's Boi 282 (Chaiacea) The 
Pro embryonic Branches, have a similar structure to the 
pro embryos which proceed from the spores Ihey have 
only been observed in Charafragihs, 1888 Heaslow Ong 
Floral Str. 281 Even after fertilization the embijo cannot 
grow to maturity, but remains in the ariested proembryonic 
condition 

Froemial (prdjf'mial), dJ. Also prooeimal. [f, 
L procemi-tm Proem + -al,] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a proem , prefatory, introductory. 

1447 Bokenham CRoxh) 136 'Ihme erys inclyne 

To prohemyal pieyer wych I the made to 1597 J King 
On Jonas (1618) 457 In this prooemiall sentence 1659 H 
L’Estrahge Alliance Div. Off. 240 Baptism was never 


epiclc wnters have found the proemial part of the poem such 
an addition to their undertaking 1838-9 IIallam Htsi, 
Lit IV, IV, 111 § IS fioThe Logic is introduced by two pio- 
oemial books 2841 Blackw. Mag, L. 629 Introduced by 
the chanter with a pioeraial addiess to some deity 
Hence Proe'jnially adv.^ byway of intioduction 
X898 P Davis Rom -Bui City Silchesier 29 A building 
not less interesting, and proemimly far more potent 

t Froe'xniatei Obs ^are^K In 6 -herniate, 
[f ppl stem of L proceintdri to make a pi oesmtum 
or Proem ] zntr. To write or compose a proem, 
136B H. Charteris Lyndesafs Wks Ptef., It is the, 
maner . of all thame quhilk dois prohemiate vpon ony 
vther mannis waxk, cheime to trauel about twa pointis. 

II Froemptosis (pwiemPtun’sis) ChronoU 
[mod. L , f. Pro- ^ + ipmrmis a falling m or on : cf. 
TTpofpithTuv to fall on befoie • cf Metemrtosis ] 
An antiapatiou or occurrence of a natural event 
earlier than the time given by a rule , esp, the 
occtinence of the new moon earlier than the Metonic 
cycle or 19 years’ period would make it; also, 
loosely applied to the lunar equation or correction 
necessary to bring the calendar into agreement with 
the actu^ new moon. 

The name proempiosis had reference to the Julian 
Calendar, accoiding to which the actual new moon occurred 
•06 day earlier than the ig-year cycle provided, in 19 
tropical years and theu: approximation m the Giegouaii 
Calendar the new moon occurs *09 day later than provided 
for by the cycle 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl.^ PromptosiSf in astronomy, that 
which makes the new moons appear a day latei, by means 
of the lunar equation, than they would do without that 
equation 

tFroemy. Obs In 4-5 proliemy(6, -ie. 
[ad. 'L, promni'Um Proem,] = Proem sb. 

1382 WvcLir Esther (Apocr ) xii 6 gloss , Hider to the 
prohemy [1388 prohemye], thoo thingus, that folewen, m 
that place weren put, wher is write m the volume [etc] 
CX386 Chaucer CleiEs Prol 43 (Ellesmeie) First,. he 
enditeth . A prohemye [Af(?#%fror/prohemie], 14B4CAXTON 
Fables qf ^sop 11, The prohemye of the second book of 
fables. 

Pro-epimeral to Pro-ethnio ; see Pro- 2. 
Froer, obs. f. Probe sb.^ prow. Proes, -esse, 
obs. ff. Prowess. Proese, obs. f. Prose 
Proestasy, erron. f Pbostasy. Pl:oeve, obs, 
f. Prove v. JPTof, obs f. Pbooe, Prove. 
f Frofla'Cef tnt. and sb, Obs, [a. obs. F.prou 
fa^sel in full bon prou dous fasse ! (also as sb. 
proiifaee^ 1588 in Godef) * may it do you good ’ ; f. 
prou ProwI -b fasse (3rd pers, sing. pres. subj. of 
faire to do) :<-L foetal \ cf. Pboeioiat] 

A. int. or phrase. A formula of welcome or 
good wishes at a dinner or other meal, equivalent 
to ‘may it do you good*, ‘may it be to your 
advantage’, 

* 5*5 Barclay Egloges iu (1570) Ciij/x A naturall foole of 
rea^n dull and rude, Proface Coridon, thus do I here con- 
Lammam Let. (iSyt) $ Thus proface ye with 
t ® J ® Stow Chron. 953 Before the second course, 

the Caxdinau came in booted and spurred, all sodainely 
amongest them, and bade them Proface. 1597 Shaks 
2 Hen IVf V ui. 30 Master Page, good M. Page, sit Pro- 
face. 1630 J. Tavwr (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 
Ill 01 rroface my Masters, if your stomackes serue. 1638 
Heywood Wise Woman iv l 1874 V, 335 The dinnePs 
halfe done, and before I say Grace, and bid the old Knight 
and his guest proface, 

B. sb, A salutation or good wish in dnnking, 
a toast drunk to a person's health, rare. 

2386 B Young Gnazzo's Civ Conv xv. 195 This speech 
makes me think y* we haue ended our taske, and are now 
come to the last Pioface 

Frofa uable, a rare, [f Pbopare v + -able ] 
Liable to be profaned 

Mag Apr, 623 Something, that was pro- 
fanable by publicity. 

tFro-fanatew Obs. Alsoproph.-. [f ppl 
stem of L. prefanare to PboeanB: see -ate 3. 
Forj 5 ru/ 4 . see Profane ^?.] trans To profane. 

•* 5 *® Tonctall Proclam. 23 Oct , in Foxe A M (1576) 
9^/a By their wicked and peruerse interpretations, to pro- 
ptonate the n^esW® of the Scripture, atdia Becon 
Humble SuPplic. wks. II, 19 The wycked Papistes pro- 
phanate and vnhallowe these two aEbresayde holy Sacra- 
mentes 1370 Foxb 4 4 (ed. a) 555 iW [he] hath 
m wntempt of y* keyes, presumed of hiG own rashnes to 
celebrate nay rather to propbanate. 
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f Profaua tio, a Ohs mnce-wd [app. f. Pno- 
FANE, with word-play on Fanatic] Infatuated 
with profanity 

z^T 'Svam.-E^Char Gd Contmanderi%V^\ialEt.sx.\SL-D!g<& 
Propnanatick Age is this, When Truth is scorn’d, and fals- 
hood courted is ’ 

Profanation (prpfanf > Jan). Also 6-*8 proph-. 
[Early mod.E a Oh./;'^7/Aa«a/«^7«(i5thc.inHatz - 
Darm , mod F prof-\ or ad, late 'L^profdnatidn^tm 
(Tert ), n of action f pofan-are to Pkopane ] 
The action of profaning; desecration or viola- 
tion of that which is sacred , defilement, pollution. 

Z552 Bk Com Prayer^ Cotmnumon, That the Communt* 
cants knelyng shoulde receyue the holye Communion to 
auoyde the prophanacion and dysoidre which . . myght 
els ensue 1685 Baxter Pma.jf/ir 7 * i Cor xi 34 
Lest your piophanation of so holy a thing bring down God’s 
Judgments on you Z790 Burke Fr Rev 136 To preserve 
the structure from propbanation and rum x8<» K Hall 
Wks, (1833) 1 176 In no nation, has the promnation of 
sacred teims been so prevalent. 1877 Froude Short Stud 
(1883) IV. I XI. 131 A wall was built round the tomb to pro* 
tect It from profanation. 

b. By extension ; The degradation or vulganza- 
lion of anything worthy of being held in reverence 
or respect ; cheapening by familiarity.^ 

1588 MaePrel E^isi (Aib.) 49 You haue ioyned the pro- 
phanation of the magistracie, to the corruption of the 
ministerie. a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 41 Twere OTopha- 
natiou of our loyes To tell the layitie our love 1780 Cowpicr 
Tabh-t 758 [Poetry] Distorted from its use andjust design, 
To make the pitiful possessor shine, Is profanation of the 
basest kind. 1821^ Coleridge Aids Rejl, 54 About this time 
too the profanation of the word, Love, rose to its height 
x86a Burton Bh, Hunter (1863) 225 This moi bid terroi of 
the profanation of the treasures committed to their charge. 

Profanatory (pi^fse natan), a [f. as Phofa- 
NATE + -OBT.] That tends to profane ; profaning 
x 8S3 C. BRONfC ViUefte xxv, Every one now had tasted 
the wassail-cup, except Faulma, whose ^as de fSe ou de 
fmitasie nobody thought of interrupting to offer so pro- 
fanatory a draught 

Profane (pruJf^i n), a, {sh^ Also 6 prophan, 
6-7 -pham(e, 6-8 -phatie [a obs F. prophane 
(1228 in Godef. CompL)^ modF. profane^ ad. L. 
prcfdn-uSf in med L also proph&n-tts, lit. * before 
(i. e. outside) the temple \ hence * not sacred, 
common ’ ; also, ‘ impious * : see Pbo -1 and Fane 2 
The spelling proph^ (in med L , Fr , and Eng), evidently 
due to erroneous imitation of such words from Gr as prv 
phSia^ phantasia (see note under PH), occurs as early as 
1025 111 prophdndre (Du Cange) Prophane yves the ordinary 
spelling in Eng down to 1750, and occurs as late as 1795 
So the derivatives, etc ] 

1 . Not pertaining or devoted to what is sacred 
or biblical, esp. in profane history ^ literature ^ 
unconsecrated, secular, lay, common; civil, as 
distinguished from ecclesiastical. 

1483 Rolls of Parlt VI, 241/1 The said . Manage was made 
privaTy and secietely, in a private Chamber, a prophane 
place 1540 Latimer's 2nd Serm hef Edw VI To Rdr 
(Arb ) 49 We myghte as well spende that tyme in reading of 
prophane hyslortes, of cantorburye tales, or a lit of Roben 
Hode. 1570 Foxe^ (ed 2) 555 In a certeyne chappell 
not hallowed, or rather in a prophane cotage 1581 W 
STArroRD Exam^ Compl i. (1876) 26 Scholers that came to 
learne his piophane saences <609 Skene Reg Maf 
Forme ofProces X09 b, All civill actions, that hes not^ovz, 
veljwmnenii tnie^ostitonetn^ are civill, and profane and 
therefoie perceines not to the Ecclesiasticall jurisdiction. 
16x4 Raleigh Hut, World ii (1634) there he any 

truth m prophaine antiquitie. 17x8 Freo’ihinkcr No. 6 rg 
The moat celebrated Examples of an Heroical Death m 
Prophane Story, are, Socrates amongst the Greeks [etc ] 
xtiyS Bumyan Ptlg- Prog i 104 What you will ; I will talk of 
things Sacred, or things Prophane. xyad Leoni Alberti's 
Archd. 83/x Things sacred appertain to thepublic worship 
. things profane.. regal d the welfare and good of the 
Society X788 Priestley Lect, HisU ii, xii, xoo The best 
guide to the knowledge of prophane history. 1875 Scrivener 
LecU TextN, Test, 4 Not of the Bible only, but of those 
piecious remains of piofane literature 

b. Of persons oHg Not initiated into the 
religious rites or sacred mystenes; transf not 
paiticipatmg in or admitted to some esoteric know- 
ledge; uninitiated, ‘lay’, Philistine, 
x6x6 B. JoNSON Hymenm (Rtldg J sssA all pro- 
fane away; None here may stay To view our mysteries. 
ax667 Cowley tr Horace's Odes in 1, Hence, ye Prophane, 

1 hate ye all ; Both the Great Vulgar, and the Small. x6q7 
Dryden Mneid vi 368 Far hence be souls piofane (The 
Sibyl cried). X764 Foote Patron ir. Wks. 1799 1 350 The 
Ignorant, the profane (by much the majoiity), will be apt to 
think it an occupation ill suited to my time of life. x8d6 
Howells Venet, Life No one profane to the profession 
of artist ever acquired a just notion of any picture by 
reading. x^^Jowett 7/0/0 (ed s) II 69 Let the attendants 
and other profane persons close the doors of their ears 

2 . Applied to persons or things regarded as un- 
holy or as desecrating what is holy or sacred: 
unhallowed ; ntually unclean or polluted , esp. said 
of the rites of an alien religion : heathen, pagan. 

i^oo-ao Dunbar Poems Ixvi 35 The ayi infectit and pro- 
phane [v r, profane], X560 Bible (Genev ) Heb xii, x6 Let 
there be no fornicator, or prophane personc as Esau, which 
for a portion of meat solde his byrth right 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLEtr Leslie's Hist Scot rr, 135 Tei^ilis to 
prophane Godis. Ihtd. 111. 188 Prophane rites of the Ethnikis. 
x6o6 Chapman Monsieur D' Olive 11 Plays 1873 1 2x5 Said [of 
tobacco] ^twas a pagan plant, a prophane weede And a most 
sinful smoke. 1609 Bible (Douay) Isa lxv.4 A people.. 
VOL. VII. 


that eate swines flesh, and profane pottage in their vessels. 
163a Sanderson Serm 16 Hypocrites, and vnsanctified and 
prophane, and such as are in the state of damnation 1697 
Dryden Virr Georg 11 670 Nor are the Godh ador’d with 
Rights prophane. 1738 Wesley Ps, xlv ix. Nothing pro- 
fane can dwell with Thee 1878 Maclear Celts ix. 147 
[He] was rewarded by seeing many won from their profane 
rites, 

3 . Charactenzed by disregard or contempt of 
sacred things, esp, m later use, by the taking of 
God’s name in vain; irreverent, blasphemous, 
ribald ; impious, irreligious, wicked. 

c 1360 A Scott Poems (STS) xxxiv 47 5 o» prettikes nr 
profane, Pmr ladeis to supplant x666 Jer- Taylor Serm , 
Whole Duty Clergy ii 202 He is a prophane person who 
neglects the exterior part of Religion and this is so vile a 
crime, that hypocnsie while it is undiscovered is not so much 
mischievous as open prophaneness,or a neglect and contempt 
of external Religion 1666-7 Marvell Corr Wks (Gro&art) 
II 2X0 The Bill against Atheism and prophane Swearing 
we have sent up to the Lords 17*2 De Fob Rehg, Courish, 

I 1 (1840) 28 We need no profane husbands to keep us back 
a loose, irreligious husband, is a dreadful snare. X755 
Johnson, Profauef iireverent to sacred names or things 
1841 W Spalding Italy ^ Ii Is/ III 271 The Testament 
of this personage, which may usually be purchased at any 
stall,, is a very profane production 
B. absol, or as sb One who is profane. 

(The first example may be the pi, of the adj. as in Fr. , the 
last is a Gallicism ) 

011529 Skelton Col Clmie 208 Howe some of you do 
eate In Lenton season fleshe mete, Men call you therfor 
prophanes. 1596 Harington Metavi Ajax (181^ 6 Who 
can stand against such an army of emperors, kin^, magis- 
trates, prophets, all hallows, all-prophanes, .as are by him 
brought for enobling his arguments? ZB9X M O’Rell 
Fratekitu in Amer 294 They will declaie you a profane, 
unworthy to live 

7ro&ne {proSe^^n), v. Also 4-8 prophano. 
[ME. prophane — OF. prophaner (i486 in Godef, 
Comply, mod.F profaner^ ad. L. profdn-dre^ in 
med.L. prophdndre to render unholy, desecrate, 
violate, disclose, f. profdn-us Profane a ] 

1 . irans. To treat (what is sacred) with irrever- 
ence, contempt, or disregard ; to desecrate, violate. 

1382 WvcLip Eeek, xxiiu 38 Thei prophaneden \gloss or 
raaden vnhooli] ray sahotis 1545 joye Exp Dan iii 35 
He commandeth to prophane tnmr places and taber- 
nacles euen to make them lotbely and abominable. x6xx 
Bible Lev xix 12 Ye shall not sweare by nw Name falsly, 
neither shalt thou prophane the Name of tfiy God • I am 
the Lord 1633 Cockeram, to put Holy things to 

a common vse. 17x5 De Foe Fean. Instruct, i. v. (1841) 

I 97 You have been guilty of profaning the Lord’s day, 
*795 Genii. Mag July 542/1 [In France] where licentious- 
ness, propbamng the sacred name of liber^, has gloried m 
the destruction of order XB54 Milman £at Chr iv viii 
(X86.0 II 379 Feasts and revels profaned the most hallowed 
sanctuaries i8|7S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V, 487 It is an ex- 
cellent rule not lightly to profane the names of the Gods 

b. To misuse, abuse (what ought to be held m 
reverence or respect) ; to violate, defile, pollute 
X563 W1N3ET Whs (S, T S ) II 21 Marut women defiht, 
wedowis spuljeit, virginis prophanit 1597 Shake 2 Hen, I K, 

II iv. 39X, I feele me much to blame, bo idly to prophane 
the precious time, X685 Pennsyhf Archroes I. 04 Least 1 
men propham Government by an unhallowed use of it 17x6 
Gay Tnvia 1, 75 Imprudent Men Heav’ns choicest Gifts 
prophane 1844 Disraeli Comngsby vii. v, There was 
no malicious gossip, no callous chatter to profane his ear 
x87x R. Ellis Catullus Ixii 55 (46) Once her body profan’d, 
her fiow’r of chastity blighted. 

f a To make (anything of value) the property 
of the vulgar crowd, to vulganze- Obs, rare—\ 
1643 Sir X Browne Reltg Med il § 4 Well understanding 
that wisdome is not propban'd unto the World, and tis the 
priviledge of a few to be Vertuous 

2 . ahsol, or intr. To act or speak profanely, 
to blaspheme, rare, 

1690 Penn Rise 4 Prop^, Quakers L (1694) 27 They grew 
very troublesome to the better sort of People, and furnished 
the looser with an occasion to Profane 
Hence Profa ned ppl a,y Profa ning M, sb, 
and ppl a, 

0x440 Pa/lad on. Hush. i. 847 Myn auctour eek, Seith 
this prophaned thyng may nought auaile X548 Records 
Urin Physick Pref (1651) 7 It is a profaining of learning, 
and a meanes to bring it into contempt. x839-^2 Bailey 
Festus 205 Scenes Of senseless and profaning mirth X87X 
R. Ellis Caiul/us xv. 14 But should impious heat or 
humour headstro^ Drive thee wilfully, wretch, to such 
profaning. 1884 :^CK Jud Shake lu, The profaning of 
sacred places will bring a punishment 
tProfa'iieling, proph-. Obs rare-K [f. 
Propane a + -hno ] One given to profanity. 

0x640 W, Fennfr Spir, Man's Direct, (1649) 55 As if 
drunkards, and whore-masters, and Atheists, and prophane- 
lings, were holyer than they, 

Profanely (pr^f/^’nli), adv Also 6-8 proph-, 

[f. PnorANB a, -I- -LY 2 ,] In a profane manner ; by 
profanation ; irreverently, impiously, 

*577 tr* BulhngeVs Decades (1592) 367 Sacrifices to be 
made.. with holy fire, and not with strange fire, or fire pro- 
fanely kindled 01586 C^ess Pembroke Ps lxxix. i. 
Thy temple is now prophanely stained 1653 Lamont 
Diary (Bann ) 56 He was cast of for profainlie taking the 
name of the dimll in his mouthe twy^, especiallie vpon the 
last Sabath die communion was given m Largo X7X1 1 
Stbele Speei No 298 f 3 What they profenely term 
Conjugal Liberty of Conscience, 1718 Young Lave Feme 
I 179 The bailiffs come (rude men, prophanely bold 1 ) x8« [ 
Prescott PhihP lU I. n xii 276 The holy oil was profenely 
used to anoint their shoes and sandals. . 


Frofa'uement. rare [f. Profane v, -f- 
-MENT ] = Profanation 

X815 MOORE Lei. to Lady Donegal 3 July m Mem, (1856) 
VIII 197 , 1 rather think you would burn it to the ground 
after such profonement 

Fr ofaueness (prtif^* -nines) . Also 6-8 proph- , 
6-7 prophaimess(e ; jS. 6-8 proph-, profaness, 
[f. Profaned. + -ness For the form see note 
under -ness ] The quality or fact of being profane 
or unholy, or of openly violating what is sacred ; 
profanity; profane conduct or speech. With a 
and p/,, an instance of this (Now somewhat rare.) 

*594 T, B LaPrtmaud. Fr. Acad ii To Rdr, Seeing 
the generall prophannei.se of mens hues almost euery where 
i6zx Shaks Wint T. iil u 155 Apollo pardon My great 
prophanenesse 'gainst thine Oracle 1:650 Trapp Comm 
Lev MX xQ All the prodigious eriors, lies,, .and prophane- 
nesses in the world 17^ Butler Anal ii, vl 224 Pro- 
feneness and avowed Disregard to all Religion 1884 Law 
Times Rep 19 Apr 230/1 It seemed almost a profaneness to 
administer the oath of canonical obedience m the sense in 
which he was prepared to take it 
P 1S97 Beard Theatre Gods Judgem (16x2) 205 To be thus 
vsed for his vile piophanesse and abusing his holie things. 
1633 Pkynne Hisinomastix 520 Stage-playes are the 
Lectuies, the Maits, the common tieasuries of all ribaldry, 
scurrility, propbanesse 1649 Fuller Just Mein's Funei al 
26 Wicked men, persisting in their profaness 0x7x0 
Edwards in Camb Antic Sec Conimnn. Ill 133 Which at 
an other tune is leckoned to be Prophaness 

Frofaner (profpimoi). [f. Profane + -erI ] 
One who profanes , a desecrator, violator, defiler, 
a X57a Knox Hist R^ iil (1586) 462 Piophaners of thy 
holy name. 1670 G H Hist Cardinals iir j 039 These 
were such as declar'd him a Heretick, a Profaner, and so 
forth, a x86x W. Cunningham Hist Theol I viii 238 In- 
truders into the sacred office and profaners of sacred things 
Profa nieli, a, rare, [f. Profane a ^ -ish\] 
Somewhat profane Hence Profa nishness 
X675 T. DuvrurrMock Tempest v 1, He is sweetly in his 
Scourge-stick of Prophauishness 
tPro’famsm, propli-. Obs rara^^ [£. L. 
proMn-us Profane + -isK, or f. OF prophamser 
to Pbopanizb.] Profaneness, profanity, 

1607 Mabston What yon wtllvf. 1, Bee it spoken without 
prophanisme, bee hath more in this traine 
Profanity (prefte niti). [ad. late L. profamtds 
(Tertull.) . see Profane a. and -ity; so OF, pio- 
phanite (a single instance of 1492 in Godef.). 

App 111 no Eng. dictionary before the xgth c t not m 
Toad's Johnson 1818 j added by Jodrell 1820, citing quot 
x8z 3. In Webster 1828 Smart X336-49 says 'Little 
authorized ' j refernng to which, Worcester 1S46 says * It is 
ID common use in Amet ica and in Scotland, and it is also used 
by respectable English authors’* But examples occur both 
in Eng, and Sc writers from 1(^7, though pi of oneness was 
the usual word with the former down to i8oa] 

The quality or condition of being profane ; pio- 
faneness , profane conduct or speech ; in pi, profane 
words or acts. 

X607 J Carpenter Plains Mans Plough 111 24 Iniustice, 
thegenerall voyce of all malice, profanity, impiety, naughti- 
nesse and vice i6bx Bp Moumtagu Diairiba 13 Compari- 
son betwixt these ridiculous piophamties, and your so 
much admired History. 1637-50 Row Hist Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc ) 174 The ]Kople perish in ignoiance, atheisme, and pro. 
fanitie. 1699 Proper Project for Scot 28 The avowed and 
open Profanity .oveispreading the whole laud, 1763 Mrs 
Harris in Prvo Lett Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I 101 Lord 
Temple, could not justify his [Wilkes’s] profanity, but 
thought the seizing of his ^pers a wrong thing. X805 
spirit Pub. frrds. IX 267 This very seasonable exertion 
or the law against profanity. 1823 Edi/i, Rev July 283 
There 13 a tone of Blackguardism — (we really can find 
no other word}— both in his indecency and his profanity, 
AZ849 H Coleridge Ess (1851) II 63 The sacrilegious 
profanity of his adulation xB 53 Miss Yonge Heir ofRed* 
clyjffe xxxix, He felt it a sort of profanity to disturb her 
1875 Gladstone Glean, (1879) VI, xliv. 13a Indecency in 
pumic worship is acted profanity and is grossly irreligious 
in Its effects. 

gyn ffl.niy. ft (prf? fanaiz"), v. rarer^ [f. Profane 
a. + -IZE ; cf. OF. prophamser (Godef.).] irans. 
» Profane © 


01873 J Addis Elizabethan Echoes (1879) 92 How he 
put poison in the Sacred Chalice, And profanized the Holy 
h^steries. 

So fProfa'aizato in same sense. Obs rara^, 
1578 Florid isi Fruiies 73 The ende of warre is this , 
churches are profanizated and sacnleged. 

Profe, obs. f. Proof, Prove. Profecie, obs f. 
Prophesy v Profeet, obs. by-form of Profit sb, 
Frofection (pr^fckjon). Now rare [Partly 
a. 'E.profectton a progression, in Astrol. (1510 in 
Godef.), f. L. pr^ea-^ ppl. stem of profic-^e to 
put forward, go forward, advance, progress ; partly 
ad L profecttm-am a setting out, n of action f. 
prtfciscX to set ont, start ] 

I. 1 . The action or fact of going forward; 


progression, advance. Ohs exc. Astrol, 

*597 J* King On fonas (1618) 225 The great vessell of 
election, confesseth bis profection and going forwards I 
endeauour my selfe to that which is before. 1609 W. 
Sciater Threefold Presero (i6xo) Bivb, In the state of 
this mortal life, there is no meane betwixt profection and 
defection 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep iv. xii (1630) 187 
Which together with other Planets, and profection of the 
Horoscope, unto the seventh house, or opposite simes every 
seventh year, oppresseth living natures. 1651 Wharton 
Rothmm's Chirom, Wks. (1683) 638 The Profection, or 



PBOrECTIOlTA.1.. 

Revoitttxon of the Sun, comes to the Opposition of Mars, m 
the year i6oa about the 20 of November 1819 J Wilson 
CompU Diet Astral 326 Profeettony the progression 
t b. The degree of advaiiccment attained , pro- 
ficiency Qbz, 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn h Ded to King § a There 
seemetli to be no lesse contention betweene the excellencie of 
vour Maiesties gifts of Nature and the universaliue and 
profection of your learning* 16x3 T. Adams IPAiie Devill 
Ep Ded, Your aflfecUon to divine knowledge, good profec- 
tton m It, and much time spent towards the Mriection of it 
1631 Hevwood Landon's Jus Hen Wks. 1874 IV 278 If 
Kings arrive to my profection 1 is fay Succession, or Election, 
t a, A setting forward in process or rank ; fur- 
therance, advancement. Obs, 
a 1540 Cromwell in Burnet Hist ReL (1681) 11 ipi Their 
said framotions or Profections mto the same [Bishoprics]. 
1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 83 The better propaga- 
tion and profection of the Divine truth. 

II 1 3 . A setting out^ setting forth, Starting. fWr. 
1398 HAKLUifT yoy I 288 The tune of the yeere hasting 
the profection and departure of the Ambassador. 1652 
Gwle Ma^asirom 303 In his profection into Africa, as he 
went out of the ship, he chanced to fait fiat upon the ground. 
Hence t^rofe ctioual a , Asirol, of or relating 
to 'profection* or progression. 

x647 Lilly CAr. Astral dviL 633 To consider with which 
of them, the Profectionall Figure, or of the Revolution, doth 
agree. 1647 Wharton (1683) 
^7 , 1 have considered the Profectional Figure of the last 
(injunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 

P^ofecti'tiOIlS, ds Law, Also-icious, 
[fi late L. profectici’USi -ititis that proceeds from 
some one (f. project-^ ppl. stem of proJinscT : see 
prec.) + -ous] That proceeds or is derived from 
a parent or ancestor. Opposed to adventihom, 
1630 m Blount Glessogr, X788 Gibbon Deal ^ F xliy. 
IV. 372 The threefold distinction of profectitious, advenU- 
tious, and professional, was ascertained. x88o Muirhead 
Ulpian vi, § 3 A dowry is either profecticious, given by the 
woman’s feuher^ or adventicious, given by some other person 
Profexivei Zaw. [a. 'F,pr^ecttf, -toe 

(legal), f L project- see prec. and -ivE J « prec 
1795 tr MereiePs Fragm, Pol 4" I* 163 We have 
our distinctions of good& moveable, immoveable, profective. 
Profe P, V 1 Obs, or rare arch. Also 4 profre, 
4-7 pto*feT, 6 proferr©, [app. a. F. profirtr 
(13 th c. in Brunet Lat), recorded in sense * utter, 
pronounce, dire tout hauV (see sense 3 here), 
=- Pr proferre. Cat. proferer^ It pro^enre (fpro~ 
fertre^ Floiio) to utter, pronounce, speak, ad L. 
profer-re to bring forth, produce, utter, bring 
forward, adduce, also (rarely) to offer, proffer. 
From the interchange of f and jff\ often confused 
m form, and sometimes app m sense, proffer^ 
to which sense i may even belong 
It is only la later eioimples that distinctly appeara] 

fl. irans. To put forth, extend; m fiist quot 
mir. for to project Obs, 

Q EE AlhU P, B. 1463 Pinnacles py^t Jier apert )>at 
profert faitwene. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. xvii 14X pe paume 
1$ purely he hande and profreth forth J>e fyngres lo mynystre 
and to make. X378 Banister Hist, Man vu 97 This in- 
fenour trunke out of his hynder part profereth Arteries to 
the spaces of the nbbes. 

ta. To bring forth, produce, yield. Obs. 
cx4a3 Found. St Sariholontevds (E E. T.S.) 42 Neyr the 
tyme that the fruyt shulde be proferid forthe. X430-X530 
Myrr. our Ladye 232 The fruy teful moder hathe_profered 
a byrthe. x6oo Hakluyt Vay, (z8io) HI. 249 The said 
Islands . .seem to ptoSer plenty of all kinde of our graine 
3 . To bring out (words), utter, pronounce. Now 
rare. 

£ X400 Desir Tr^ X096 When the peopull were pesit, he 
proffert >es wordes. X483 Caxton Geld. Leg 432/1 He 
comyng to the last houre, .and proffeiyng the laste wordes 
1 commend my sowle in to thyn handes deyed. CX489 — 
Blanchardyn xxxiv 125 After many wordes preferred & 
sayde. azsoo in Atnolde's Chron (i8xi) 273 Whether 
pnestis can pioferre {printed proforre] the wordis off the 
canon and baptym ^ 1580 Hollvbano Treets, Fr Tong^ 
Pralaitatii pronouncing or ptofering of wordes 1830 W. 
Taylor Hist Surv Germ Poetry 1 . 129 Not a word Had 
either of us yet proferr’d, 

•(' 4 . To bring or put near or into contact with 
somethmg; to present. Obs 
*S »3 Fitzherb. Hmb § 138 Than proferre thy graffe in*to 
thestocke. 1698 Ballard m Phil Tram. XX 418 , 1 took 
my Kiufe .and profenng it to the Needle, it drew the 
North Pole 

t Profe r, -fe rre, w.2 Obt. [? a. OY.profenr^ 
pr^erer (Godef. CompL),'] A by-form of (or 
? error for) Pbepbb v. (see Pbo- I 3) ; to promote, 
advance. Hence 4 Profe’rring vbl, sh. 

H. 114 For goodwill that the 
Kid Sir John Fastolff had to the proferryng of your seid 
besech^. a 1300 m AmoUids Chron, T iv, Euery trew 
counceler .. ought . to promote encrece proferre and 
auaunce the wele and prosperyte of his lorde 
Pro&r, -ere, -erre^ obs. forms of Pboffeb. 
Profert (pr^R fojt) JUtw. Obs. exc. Hist, [r 
“L. profert [in curia) ‘he produces (in court) 3rd 
sing. pres, of frofer-re to bring forward.] The 
production or exhibition of a deed in court. 

17x9 Lilly PracU Rtgr II 382 Where the Plaintiff 
declares upon a Deed, or the Defendant pleads a Deed, he 
must ^ it with a Profert tn Curia to the end that the 
®^her Party may at his own Charges have a Copy of it. 
X769 Gibbon Laia Evid 189 (Jod.J Upon every contract 


with solemnity there is a profert made of it to the courts, so 
that It appeals to he the same on the declaration and in the 
evidence. 183* Act 15 « 5 ‘ 16 c 76 § 5 S It s*hall not be 
necessary to make Profert of any Deed or other Document 
mentioned or relied on in any Pleading. 1884 Sir H C 
Lopes m Law Times Rep L. 366/2 A plaintiff suing as 
executor could not maintain his action without making 
profert of the probate. x883 L O Pike Yearbks la 4 13 
Edw ZIL Introd 61 Profert of a deed had been made by the 

defendant, and ..the deed had been denied by the plaintiff 
t Frof6*SS, sb Obs. In 5 profess e (prouese). 
[Late ME. prof esse, either from Profess v or from 
L professns sb., profession of faith, or a Romanic 
*pr(fessa fern. . cf. obs. F. professe in same sense 
(1610 m Godef ).] The declaration made by one 
entering a religious order ; « Profession i ; the 
document containing this Also attnb. 

01400 Rule St. Benet Ivm 38 When sho sail make hir 
professe, In J>e Kirke bi-fore J>ame alle sal sho haite stabilnes 
and buxumnes, by-fbre god and alle his halijes Jbid 30 
pe href of hir pro^e sal sho noht haue, hot 111 be kirke sal 
be gete 14 . Vespasian Ritual ibid.. 145 Att J?e bygynnyng 
of jje mese |je madyn j?at salbe mayde nun sal sit in pe quere 
a a stole be-for j>e piiores stayle with hir prouese m htf 
band. Ibid, Scho with hir professe-boke in hir hand. Ibid, 
147 When scho base red hir professe. 
fProfe’SS, a Obs, Also 3-4 profea, 4 -osse. 
[ME, a. Y.profis, professe =* Pu profes,S^.profiso^ 
Pg , It. professo, ‘ that has taken the vows of a 
religious order ad X,. prof essus ‘ having professed 
or declared publicly’, pa. pple. of profitifl to 
profess] Professed, that has made a profession, 
that has taken vows of leligion. In early use 
const, also as pa pple. Also cibsol. 

xa97 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 8044, & uor to be siker of be stat 
Jie abit of nonne heo tok Ac me noldehire profes now make 
a none wise ^1313 Shobeham Poems i. 1782 Monek, 
muneche, ne no frere, Ne no man of religion, Profes jef ]>at 
he were, 1340 Ayenl 238 pet neureraor hi ne mo^e by 
spoused, ze)^e lu bye)> profes 13 Meir Horn (Vernon 


Love III 1 (Skeat) 1 130 vnder wbictie Jawe (ana vnwortuyj 
bothe professe & reguler arn obediencer an bounden to this 
Margarit perle, & by knotte of loues statutes [1896 Blackw. 
Mag, Aug 169 Young Fatheis are, but do not seem [holy] j 
Profess bathers both seem and are ] 

Profess (pr<?fe s), v, [f. L profess-, ppl. stem 
oi profit-ert to profess, f. ^faiM, fass* to 
confess, own, acknowl^ge cf Confess, also It 
professare (Florio 1598), Sp, profesar, Pr professor, 
mod F. professer (1680 m Hatz -Darm.) Before 
1500 only in rehgioiis sense (see below), the 
earliest part occurring being the pa. pple. professed 
(answenng to earlier profes(f), L. piojessus, F. 
profis, fesse : see prec ).] 

I. 1 . tram, a Orig in passive form, to be pio^ 
fessed (cf Profess a., Professed ppl, a,), to have 
made one’s profession of religion ; to make one’s 
profession, to take the vows of some religious order, 
esp. to become a monk or nun (= c), afterwards 
app viewed as passive in sense, whence, in 15th c , 
lb. the active voice to profess, to receive the pro- 
fession of (a person*), to receive or admit mto a 
religious order. 

[The foim to he pr^essed app either aiose directly out 
of to be profess (see Profess a \ F Hre profes, or was due 
to tendering the L deponent professus est as a passive.] 
CX3X5 Shoreham Poems l 1792 Relessed Schel hym nau^t 
be religioun, pa; he be nau^t professed, x^po Gower C<m/. 
Ill 337 His wif, Which was professed in the place, As 
sche that was Abbesse there c 1400 Lansdovme Kiiual m 
Rule 6i Benet, etc 143 Efter he gospell on be day bat sho 
sail be profeste, bir maistres sail cum til hir & lede hir til he 
groe And h^re sho sail rede hir professiun 1494 Fabyan 
CAron v cxiv 88 Than he sent bis sone vnto Paris and 
there causyd hym to be professed in an bowse of relyg^ron 
xsasFiTZHERB Surv saTheybe allonelyp[ro]fessedtogod 
to be his men and women and to none other. x6eo Holland 
Lizy XXXIX. XU 1030 When she was a very young wench. , 
shee, togitber with her mistresse, was there professed and 
consecrated 167a Drvoen Assignation 11 1, A House 
of Benedictines, call’d the Torre di Specchi, where only 
Ladies of the best Quality are profess’d X797 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Italian xi, Vivaldi was told that a nun was going to 
be professed 

fig, CX407 Lyog. Reson 4 Sens. 3683 Folkys that ben 
amerous, Professed in V enus covent 15^ Ingelend Disob 
Child (Percy Soc) 23 , 1 am profest for losse or gayne, To be 
tbyne owne assuredlye 

b. c X4W W. Paston in P, Lett I. 30 To graunte to the 
pnour of Thetford autorite and power as your depute 
to professe in dwe forme the seyd monkes of Bromholm 
improfessed. 1568 Grafton Chon 11 36 In the ix, yere 
A retgne, the Archbishop Anselme professed Gerard 
Archebisbop of Yotke to the yoke of obedience, x^ 
Monahan Rec. Dioceses Ardagh 4 Chnmacnoise 6 Ihe 
Bollandists hold that St. Mel professed St Bridget in his 
own church at Ardagh 

c. reft and intr To make one’s profession , to 
take the vows of a religious order 
c xsio More Picus Wks. 8/2 He chaunged that purpose, 
and appointed to professe him self in the order of fieres 
prechours ^3 Cranmcr Let to Archd Hawhyns in 
Misc, Wnt (Parker Soc ) II 273 She had a commandment 
worn Goo as she said, to profess herself a nun, 1743 
PococKE ^or^IX.ii i 1 4 They [Calamarians] cannot 
profess before Aw are twenty-five years old, 1829 Southey 
m y. Kn>, XXXIX 394 The young man went back to 
JJ ranee, and professed there in some rdigious order. 


PEOFESS. 

II. 2 . irons. To declare openly, announce, affirm, 
to avow, acknowledge, confess : a oneself to be (or 
do^ something (often with omission of either lefl. 
pron or mf, or sometimes of both). In later use 
often coloured by 3. ... 

1326 Pilgr Perf (W. de W. 1531) 9 And professeth them 
selfe to be pilgrymes in this worlde 1394 T. B La Primaud. 
Fr Acad ii s Many pi ofesse themselues better Philosophers 
then good Chnstians. 1396 Spenser F. Q, vi. vi to Yet did 
her face and former parts professe A faire young Mayden, 
full of comely glee 1603 Shaks Lear i 1 74, I professe 
My selfe an enemy to all other loyes. 1627 W. Sclater 
Exp 2 Thess (1629) 114 Saint Paul is too nice, and pro- 
fesseth Puntane, when hee reckons Fornicators, Adulterers 
among the damned crue 1662 Bk. Cow. Prayer, Pr for 
all Conditions of Men^ That all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be led into the way of truth 1678 
Walton Life Sandeison 23 They shut up their shops, pro- 
fessing not to open them till justice was executed 1774 J 
Adams IVks (1854) IX, 337 Your plan of a newspaper to 
profess Itself a general channel of Amencan intelligence 
X794 Pally Evid, (1825) II. 320 He probably was what he 
piofesses himself to be. 1838-9 Fr A Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia (1863) 63 She professed herself much relieved 1890 
*R Boldrewood' Reformer 220 He., professed 
himself to be snugly lodged, 
b. with object clause. 

*557 N T. (Genev ) Matt. vn. 23 And then wil I professe 
to them, I neuer knewe you. 16x9 Visct Doncaster in 
Eng 4 Germ (Camden) 101, 1 must professe the cheaie 
was royall, 1670 H Stubbe Plus Ultra 38 Galileo pro- 
fesseth that m the moon there is no rain 17x6 Addison 
Fieeholder No. 50 M He profess’d it was his Design to 
save Men by the Swoid, i8a6 Scott Woodstock xxv, 
* I profess I thought I was doing you pleasure. ’ ' O ay • . , 
profess^profess Ay, that is the new phrase of asseveration, 
instead of the profane adjuration of courtiers and Cavaliers 
Oh, sir, profess less and pi actise more * 1869 F W Newman 
Misc 43 It IS professed that Mathematical science is demon- 
strative 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 77 Who professes 
that he will not leave him 
e. with simple object. 

1603 Shaks. Meas for M iv. li. 103 Lord Angelo hath to 
the publike eare Protest the contrarie 1626 Massinger 
Row Actor Ded , I were most unworthy of such noble 
friends, if 1 should not profess and own them 1709 Steele 
Tailer No s F 8 [He] took all Opportunities .to strike his 
Rival, and profess the Spite which moved him to it, 1833 
J H Newman Hist, Sk (1873) H 1 m. r46 They one by 
one professed their faith in (jnnst, and were beheaded in 
the Sultan’s presence. 

3 . To make profession of, to lay claim to (some 
quality, feeling, etc.) ; often implying insincerity, 
as ‘ to profess and not practise ’ ; to make piotesta- 
tion of; to pretend to. With simple ohj. or tnf. 

1530 Falsgr. 667/1 Wolde to God every man that pro- 
fesseth chastyte coude kepe it well. 1^3 Eden Tieai. 
News Ind (Arb ) 5 If a man woulde professe to wryte of 
Englande. 2604 Bacon ApoL Wks 1879 X, 436, I profess 
not to be a poet. 1644 Milton Areop (Aib ) 34 That love 
of truth which ye eminently professe 1775 Johnson Tax. 
no Tyr 40 The right which their ancestors professed. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc xgA Whose only caie. Is not to find wbat 
they profess to seek, z8a6 [see 2 b} 1842 Macaulay Ess , 
Fredk Gt {1877) 658 It professes, indeed, to be no moie 
than a compilation. 1869 Freeman JVbrw Cong, 111 xin. 
269 William professed, and in many respects honestly prac- 
tised, a devotion to religion beyond that of other men 
1884 Manch. Exam 3 May 6/t Mr, Raikes..prpfei>5ed 
extreme regret at being compelled as an act of puoHc duty 
to make these painful disclosures. 

b. refi, and tftlr. To make a profession or pro- 
fessions ; esp. to profess friendship or attachment. 

x6ox Shake. JuL C t 11,77 If you know, That I professe 
my selfe m Banquetting To all the Rout, then hold me 
dangerous. x6xx — fViut T, i, 11 456 He is dishonor’d 
^ a man, which euer Profess'd to mm 1773 Sheridan 
Duenna m ui, In religion, as in friendship, they who profess 
most are ever the least sincere 

4 . irans. To affirm or declare one’s faith in or 
allegiance to ; to acknowledge or formally recognize 
as an object of faith or belief (a religion, principle, 
rule of action, God, Chnst, a saint, etc.). 

1360 Daus tr Sleidand^s Comm 20 b, John Phefcreorne 
a Jewe that professed Christxanitie 1565 Reg Privy 
Council Scot 1 372 The securitie of thame professing the 
said religioun. 1603 Shak& Meas for M iv, il 102 By the 
Saint whom I professe, I will plead against it with my life. 
x6xo Holland Camdeds Brit 1x637) 39s Who professed 
the rule of S Augustine i6xx Bible TransL Pref 2 The 
first , that openly professed the faith himselfe, X63X Gouge 
Gods Arrffios iii g 2 185 The Amalekites had forsaken the 
God whom Israel still professed. 1755 Young Centaur 1 
Wks. 1757 IV 122 They, that profess deism for the credit of 
superior understanding, 1867 R Palmer Life P Howard 
137 In this year F. Vincent Torre professed two Religions, 
b absol. or inlr 

X640 Laud in Neal Hist Punt, (1733) 11 383 As if he 
should profess with the Church of England, and have his 
heart at Rome. 

6. trans. To make profession of, or claim to have 
knowledge of or skill m (some art or science) ; 
to declare oneself expert or proficient in; to make 
(a thing) one’s piofession or busmess. In quot. 
1613 absol. or znlr, 

*577 B Googe HereshacKs Hush i (1586) 6 Ozias as we 
reade professed husbandry. 1596 Snake i Hen. IV, v. 

02 , 1 thanke him, that he cuts me ftom my tale . For I pro- 
fesse not talking x6xx Bible Ttius ni 14 Let ours also 
learne to mamtaine good workes \jmarg professe honesi 
trades] 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (xdr^ 827 They . 
beginne to professe in practise of Fhysick and Dimnation 
i6$s Hobbes Leinath. ir xxvi 142 The advice of one that 
professeth the study of the Law, 1776 C3 ibbon DecL 4 
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xiti (1869) I. 268 War was the only art which he professed 
18x8 in Lady Morgan Autobio^ (1839) 147 Playing on the 
harp and piano, which instruments she professes. i88a>-3 
Schaj^s Eneycl, Relt^, Knowl II 936/1 When passing bis 
examination, he [Sir W. Hamilton] professed the whole 
worlcs of Aristotle 

6 To teach (some subject) as a professor 
1560 Daus tr Sieidane's Comm i The same time was 
Martin Luther an Ausustme Frere, & professed diuinitie 
in the Vniueisitie of Wittemberge, x6n Corvat Crudi- 
ties 62 The seuerall Schooles \merein the seuen liberall 
sciences are professed. 1638 Rouse Heav, Umv» Advt 
(1703) 2 That common learning which is profess’d and 
taught in our Universities 187X C, J Munro in Lt/e Clerk 
Mojcwell xii (1882) 379, I hope it is true that you are to 

E rofess experimental pl^sics at Cambiidge 1906 Sir 0 
ODGE in Si, George IX 6 Several fi lends professing 
different subjects at the University College in Liverpool, 
b intr. To perform the duties of a professor 
x6xo Camden*s Bni 533 No student in Oxford should 
publickly professe or leade at Stanford. 1706 tr. Burn's 
Bccl. Hist lUh C H IV XI 457 The university .. de- 
manded, Who they were? and by what Right they undertook 
to Profess? X850 Browning Chmimas Evexvx^ Down to 
you, the man of men. Professing here in Gdttmgen. 1867 
Lowcll Lett. (1894) I. IV. 427 If I live this life much 
longer I shall do nothing but profess and review. 

Profe'saable, cu rare [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being professed (in quot., of being 
publicly taught or lectured on by a professor). 

xBw tr. Balzads Cousin Pons 139 We are founding chairs 
of Mantchu and Slav, and literatures so little professable 
(to com a word) as the liteiatuies of the North, 
t Profe'SSant, a, and sd, Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ANT, or immed. a F, pr^essanl pple] 

A. oify. Professing (to believe in or worship), 
i6ax Ainsworth Annot. Pentat , Gen. vi 3 These also .are 
my peculiar professant people 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen, vi 
3 His peculiar professant people, cmled sons of Jehovah. 

B. sb. One who professes (in yaiious senses). 
x6z5 Brathwait Strappado (187B) 24 But of professants, 
whicli compose their song To a strange descant 1 this He 
say they wrong Flowue Parnassus, 1633 — Aicad Pr X57 
Presents , are moving objects to meicenary professants. 
x66s — Comment Two Tales 27 One trick . wheiein none 
of all hib fellow consorts or Astronomical Professants can 
ever come near him 

Professed (pri^fe’st, piofe s6d), ppl. a. Also 
5-8 profest, [f. Pkopb&S «/ + -ed 1 see also 
Pbofess a f in earlier use ] 

1 . That has taken the vows of a religious order 
Also absol. as sb, ( = med L. pj o/essus, Profess a ) 
CI3P4 P PI Credo 348 A prechour y-orofessed haj? plijt 
me nis trewj^ c 1440 Alphabet of Tates 269 A profeste of 
he oidur of Peimonbtracence ; . his profeste stoppid his hors 
haylbid hur houestelie CX450 iLife St. Cnthbeit (Sur- 
tees) 7963 pe bischop bad j7aim be protest Monkys, or ga and 
do h^iT best. 1554 T. Martin A Traictise. plainly 
proiiyng, that the pretensed maniage of Friestes and pio- 
fessea persones, is no manage, but altogether vnlawful. 
1588 Allen Admon 14 She hathe suppressed all the religious 
houses .dispersed the profejssed of the same x6a8 L Owen 
Spec yesuit, (X639) ^8 These professed lesuites are imployed 
in hearing Confessions, saying of Masses, Pleaching, and 
Writing. 1766 Blackstonc Comm II xv 257 One who 
entered into religion and became a monk professed was in- 
capable of inheriting lands 1870 Freeman Worn Conq.\ v. 
265 A natural daughter of Eadgar and alieady aprofessed nun 
b. Ircatsf, Of or pertaining to professed persons. 
1536 Pilgr, Per/. (W de W. 1531) 21 b, All though she 
were not in the professed habyte of religyon. xd6a T. 
Davies tr. Ma/tdelslo's Trcco 99 We dined at the Profess’d 
House of the Jesuits 1706 tr. Dupin' s Etcl Hist. \tth C 
II. IV. XI. 455 They [the Jesuits] have Piofess'd Houses for 
their ProfessM Members, and then Coadjutors. 

2 . Self-acknowledged; openly declared or avowed 
by oneself, sometimes with an implication of 
* not leal and so » Alleged, ostensible, pretended. 
(Of persons or things.) 

01x569 Kincesmyll Conjl, Satan (1578) 15 A professed 
Satan to all the children of God 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• fnl. 
HI. 111. so My Friend profest 1605 — Lear 1. 1 375 Loue 
well our Father To your piofessed bosomes I commit him 
t6ax Brathwait Hat Embassie (1877) 42 What 1 haue 
giuen thee, I would haue bestowed on my urofesbedst enemy. 
I’jQx'Ssyff^ Eatr Pemi i i 27B He bears the noble Altamont 
Protest and deadly hatred 1711 Steele Sped. No 33 P i 
The Profess’d Beauties, who aie a People almost as unsuffei- 
able as the Profess'd Wits Z84X Catlin H, Amer Ind 
11 xlvii. X03 A professed, and I think, sincere Christian. 

3 Followed as a profession or vocation, 

Z598 SroWiTt^TW Land (1603) 240 In those dayeseuery man 
liued by his professed trade, no^ one interrupting an other 
4 . That professes to be duly qualified; pio- 
fessional (as opposed to amateur^) 

1675 R Burtiiogge Caiisa Dei ixi Though he were not a 
Protest Divine. i7X» Steele No. 473? a You profess’d 

Authors are a little severe upon us, who write like Gentlemen. 
1796 Mrs Glassb Cookery 111 16, 1 do not pretend to teach 
professed cooks, but my design is to instruct the ignorant 
and unlearned, 1874 Carpenter Ment Phys l 1 § 20 (1879) 

20 The professed Anatomist would be unable to determine 
what IS the precise state of each of the muscles concerned. 
Professedly (pn7fe sedli), adv. Also 7 pro- 
festly. [f, prec, + -lt2.] 

1 . By or according to profession or declaration ; 
avowedly. 

X570 Foxb a ft ^ (ed. a) 831/2 He whiche wrote 
professedly against the supeistitions of the people. 1641 
Milton Ch, Govt Pief, wks 1851 HI 97 The reasons 
thereof are not formally and profestly set downe 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobler (1842) 17, 1 should, .suspect that faith 
t ha t prcffessedly live with two or three sordid sins. 1667 . 


Pepys Diary 9 Jan , The Commons do it professedly to 
prevent the King’s dispensing with it. 1693 Dryden 
yuvttial (1697) p, xiii, Only Virgil, whom he profestly imi- 
tated, has surpass’d him, among the Romans, and only 
M' Waller among the English 17SX Johnson Rambler 
No 17 s ? 13 Many theie are, who openly and almost profes- 
sedly regulate all their conduct by their love of money, 
1884 Tz/wjLXXVII 382/2 Professedly written, not 
for the lawyer, but for the commercial world 
2 Ostensibly, under mere profession or pretence* 
opposed, implicitly or explicitly, to ‘ actually ^ or 
^ really \ 

1831 Mackintosh Hist Eng II. |i 51 Buckingham., 
hastened with a body of adherents, professedly to j’om 
the king x8s6 Froude Eng.\ 11 181 Her portraits, 
though all professedly by Holbein, are singularly unlike 
each other 1892 Law Times XCIII 551/1 The process 
of the court had been used by the solicitor professedly for 
one purpose, to levy a debt, but really for another purpose 

Professing (prttfe siq), vbL sb [f. Profess v 
+-INGI.] The action of the vb. Profess a. 
*= Profession x. b. Avowing, acknowledging 

a. x5oa Privy Purse Exp Eliz of York (1830) 47 The 

professing of a nonne of Blsto we. Woodhead Monasi 

Discalcea Huns 8 For the professing them, a very great 
diligence is requisite 

bt 1560 Daus tr Sletdane's Comm 449 For the tiue pro- 
fessing of the Gospel! they be expulsed. a 1683 Owen 
Posth Serm Wks, 1851 IX 178 This is a professing that 
brings conviction. 

Profe*SSing, ppl a. [f, as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That professes ; that professes to be such. 

X675 Owen Serm Wks. 1851 IX 311 Believers shall be 
saved and a professi^ church shall be preserved 1822 J 
MacDonald Mem. f, Benson 136 He censures himself for 
things which too many in the professing world would look 
upon as so many innocent infirniities. 1842 Manning 
Serm , MysU Sin (1848) ^I. 16 What a ^odigy in God’s 
world IS a professing atheist I 1906 D. S Cairns Chr Mod, 
World iv 2X2 The Church is the visible community of pro- 
fessing Christians founded by our Loid for the propaganda 
of the Kingdom 

Profession (prGfe’Jon). [ME. a. F profession 
(i2th c. m Hatz-Daim.), ad L. proftsstdn-em 
a public declaration; a business or piofession that 
one publicly avows, n. of action f. prqfileit to 
Profess ] The action or fact of professing; that 
which 13 professed. 

I. 1 . The declaration, promise, or vow made by 
one entering a religious older , hence, the action of 
entenng such an order; the fact of being pro- 
fessed in a religious order. 

axzz^Aner,R BNcnancre .ne schal makien professiun, 
ket is, bihoten ase best, bute kreo ki^ges, ket is, obedience, 
chastete, & studestakeluestnesse. cz3m Beket 1407 Ac 
mi professioun ich habbe to Jesu Cnst ido, 1340 Ayeni. 
225 Huanne k^ beheste is solempne ase be hand of prelat 
oker be profession of religion. C1386 Chaucer Ship- 
man's T xss Nay quod this Monk by god and by seint 
Martyn..Thib swere 1 yow on my profession. CX400 
Lansdowne Ritual m Rule Si* Benetf etc 143 Sho sail 
rede bir professiun .& nouyee sal make a crosse on ke 
buke of nir profession X451 Capgravb Life St* Gilbert 
(E E.T S ) 73 Of kis same mannes bandes took Gilbert ke 
habite of profession. X603 Holland Plutarch's Jifor, 1288 
The searcning after such science, is as it were a piofession 
and entrance into religion. 1671 Woodhead Si Teresa 1. 
IV 13 When I consider the manner of my Profession, and 
the great resolution and gust wherewith 1 made it *691 
Wood Ath. Oxon I i8t He was called to Rome to take 
upon him the profession of the four vows. X771 Chi on. in 
Ann* Reg isi/x Madame Louisa of France took the veil 
of professions at the convent of the Caimelites 1797 Mrs. 
RAncLiFrE//a/r«»ici, The novice kneeling before him made 
her piofession, 187X Freeman IV. xvn 89 He 

had received the second profession ofMaunlius, the Primate 
who still fora short time longei filled the metropolitan throne 
of Rouen. 1885 Catholic Diet, s. v , A religious or regular 
profession is ‘ a promise freely made and lawfully accept^, 
whereby a person of the full age required, after the comple- 
tion of a year of probation, binds him- (or her-) self to a 
particular religious institute approved by the Church *. 

b. Any solemn declaration, promise, or vow. 
1362 Langl. P* PL k,\ 98 Dauid Dubbede knihtes. 

Dude hem swere on heor swerd to seruc treuke euete pat 
IS ke perte profession )?at a pendek to knihtcs. [i393, ^ ii, 
97 Trewely to take and tieweliche to fyjte, Ys k® profession 
and ke puie ordre ket apendeb to knyjtes ] 1387 Trbvisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 115 pe bisshop of Meneuia was 1 sacred 
of kcbisshoppes of Wales. , and made non professioun nope 
subiection to non oker chirche Z 494 Fabyan Chron, vir, 
ccxxviiL 257 Thurston was cboshen archebysshop of Yorkej 
the which withsayd hn professyon of obedyence yt he shuld 
owe to the See of Caunterbury 
1 2 . A particular order of monks, nuns, or other 
piofessed persons. Obs 

c 1386 Chaucer Sampn. T* 2x7 So forth al the gospel rnay 
ye seen Wher it be likker oure professioun Or hirs 
swymmen in possessioun X390 Gower Conf 1 . 239 If thou 
er this Hast Jjen of such professioun, Discovere thi confes- 
sioun. I 4 S* Capgrave Aug (E E.T.S.) lAgenUll 

woman desired of me to translate hir treuly oute of latyn, 
ke Ilf of Seynt Augustin, grete doctour of ke cherch Sche 
desired kis king ot me rather pan of a-noker man be-cause 
kat I am of his profession 

f b. iransf* Chris fs professzon, the order insti- 
tuted by Christ ; Christianity. Obs* 

GX375 Sc* Leg licunis xxxm {George) 696 George wes be 
trewest knycht To cnst ymang al kat lyf mycht, pat vndir 
knychtly habit kyd Cnstis professione had vnhyde. c 1380 
Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wycltf (1851) 117 Iche 
man kat liuek not after ke reule of Cnstis professioun. 

+ 3 . Special character, nature, or kind rare^^* 

c 1440 Paliad* OH Huib. in. 64 (E.E.T.S 0 And shortte to salt 


— se the profession Of every vyne, and whenn that myscheve 
As counter it by goode discrecioii. 

II. 4 . The action of declaring, acknowledging, 
or avowing an opinion, belief, intention, practice, 
etc. ; declaration, avowal In later use often with 
implied contrast to practice or fact cf. Profess 
V* 3, Professed 2. 

1526 Pilgr Perf (W. de W. 1531) 9 Eyther by bis owne 
foyth & professyon, or els in the fayth of theyr spiritual! 
parentes 1565 Reg Prroy Council Scot I 370 Thai mak 
plane professioun that the estabhssing of religioun will 
nocht content thame. 16x7 Moryson litn, i 142 Having 
made profession of my great respect to him. 1662 
H. More Philos Writ. Pref Gen. (1712) 26 That I may 
not seem injurious to my self, nor give scandal unto 
others by this so fiee profession 169a Drvoen St Eure- 
rnont's Ess 353 There are Friends of Profession, that take 
a pride in following our Party at random, and upon all 
Occasions 1750 Johnson Rambler No i ? 10 That .some 
should endeavour to gam favour, by a daring profession of 
their own deserts 1796 Burke Regie Peace 1 Wks. VIII, 
tiB In this unity and indivisibility of profession are sunk 
ten immense and wealthy provinces 18x7 Jas. Mill Bni 
India III, VI. i so Here, too, profession was at vanance 
with fact. x868 Freeman Norm* Conq 11 . yiii 218 Such 
a man was already a saint in practice, if not In profession. 
1871 Browning 1442 Nor she, whomakes profession 

of my birth Andstylesher5elfmymother,neithersheBoreme. 

b, with a and pi. An act of professing , a de- 
claration (true or false) 

X674 Essex Papers (Camden) I 236 Of all persons, 1 need 
make you the least professions 1740-1 Butler Serm. Ho. 
Loids 30 Jan , Wks 1874 II 2g6 These false professions 
of virtue must have been originally taken up in order 
to deceive. 1755 Young Centaur 111. Wks. 1757 IV. 173 
Greater professions of friendship can no man make, than 
this arch-promiser greater proofs of the contrary can no 
man give. 1782 Miss Burney Ceciha v. v, Cealia found 
little difficulty in returning her friendly professions Mod. 

1 believe bis profesbions of regard to be perfectly sincere. 

6 spec. The profession of religion , the declara- 
tion of belief in and obedience to religion, or of 
acceptance of and conformity to the faith and 
principles of any religious community; hence, 
the faith or religion which one professes. 

1526 Tindale Heb lii i Consyder the embasseatour and 
hye prest of ounre profession Chi 1st Jesus. 1531 — 

I John (X537) 2 To haue thys piofession wrylten in thyne 
harte, is to consente vnto y" law that it isiygnteoas. 15^-9 
(Mar.) Bk Com* Prayer^ Collect 3rd Sunday after Easier^ 
Graunt unto all . . that they maye exchew those thinges 
that be contrary to their profession, and folow all such 
things as be agreable to the same. x6oi W. Parry Trao* 
Sir A. Sherl^ $ Certame Persians Pagans by profession, 
x6 Hales Gold Rem* 1, (167^ 36 True profession without 
honest conversation, not onely saves not, out increases our 
weight of punishment. x6to Popple tr. Locke's \st Let* 
Toleration L.’5 Wks 1714 if 245 It is in vain for an Un- 
believer to take im the outwaid shew of another Man’s 
Profession. 1728 Eliza Hevwood Mine de Gomez's Belle 
A (1732) II. 15 Several who made profession ^of the Pro. 
testant Religion. 1876 Mozley Univ* Serm* u 40 As the 
standard of goodness rises the standard of profession must 
rise too. 

b. A religious system, communion, or body. 

1600 J* PoRY tr Leo's Africa vil 293 They embrace no 
religion at all, being neither Christians, Mahumetans, nor 
lewes, nor of any other piofession <1x646 J Gregory 
Hotes 4- Obe* (1650) 20 Whatsoever the moderne practice is, 
the ancient must be to bury towards lerusalem for all pro- 
fessions buryed toR ards the place they worshipped i8m 
J Martineau Stud* Chr. (1858) 131 How think himself safe 
m a profession, which was without temple, without priest, 
without altar, without victim? 1904 R. Small Hist U P. 
Con^egat 1. 72 At the close of his Arts course, he ‘ left his 
pio&sion ' and jouied the Relief. 

III. 6 * The occupation which one professes to 
be skilled in and to follow, a. A vocation m 
which a professed knowledge of some department 
of learning or science is used in ite application to 
the affairs of others or m the practice of an art 
founded upon it. Applied ^ec* to the three 
learned professions of divinity, law, and medicine ; 
also to the military profession. 

x$4i R. Copland Galyen's Terap 2 Ajb, The patties of 
the ait of Medycyne can not be separated one from the 
other without the dommage and gieat detryment of all the 
medicynall professyon 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ Conv x 
(1586) A V b, Such as lam, (whose professi^ should cmiefelie 
bee armes). 1605 Bacon Learn* IL Ded § 8 Ainongst 
so many great foundations of colleges in Europe, I find 
strange that they are all dedicated to professions, and none 
left free to Arts and Sciences at large. 168a DBvnp 
Laict Pref , Wks (Globe) 185 Speculations which belong to 
the profession of Divinity x6^ A Lovell tr Thevenoi's 
Trav* 1. 107 They know not what Physicians Chirurgeons 
Apothecaries, and men of that profcMion are xyxi Addison 
iiPect. No ax PI The three great Professions^ Divmity, 
Law, and Physick. v|z^ Gay Begg. Op i. viii, The Captain 
looks upon himself in the military capacity as a gentleman 
by profession. 1788 Gibbon DecL ^ P* xfiv. (1846) IV tB6 
Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted 
a citizen to the honours of the Roman state; and the three 
professions were sometimes more conspicuous by ^eir unimi 
jn the same character 1839 Maurice Led. Edue. Mtd, 
Classes 186 Profession in our country.. is expressly th^ 
kind of business which deals pnmarily with men as mra, and 
IS thus distinguished from a Trade, which provmes fM the 
external wants or occasions of men 1850 Rep Oxf* Untv* 
Comnitsston 94 A professorship would then, become a 
recognised TOofession. 1870 U Ouphant Piccadilly V. 46 
1 he Church.. compared with other professions hdds out 
no inducements for young men of family t888 Besant 
SO Years Ago xix 262 New professions have come into exist- 
ence, and the old professions are more esteemed. It was 

’ • <1 on n 
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formerly a poor and beggarly thing to belong to any other | 
than the three learned profeisions». ! 

b. In wider sense : Any calling or occupation 
by which a person hahitnally earns his living. 

Now usually applied to an occupation considered to be 
socially superior to a trade or handicraft , but formerly, and 
still in vulgar (or humorous) use, including these. 

1576 Fleming JPetnopL Episi 386 Why do not you apply 
your selfe, to some one kinde of profession, or other, whenn 
there is certaintie and stay of liuing? 1577 B Googe 
HertshacfCs Hush i (1586) s h, Princes, delight^ with y^ 
profession of husbandry 1600 J, Pory tr Leos Africa 
App, 364 Thmr profession is to rohbe and steale from their 
neighbours, and to make them slaues 1601 Shake, Jul C 
I. u s (Being Mechamcall) >ou ought not walke Vpon a 
labouring day, without the signe Of your Profession 
Speake, what Trade art thou? 16x6 Shirbum Sailads 
(1907) 71 The Professions of these persons, so vnfortunately 
drowned, were ♦— x, a Haberdasher ; a, a Taylor ; 3, a Sad* 
lerj 4, a Barber} 5, a Waterman, 1665 Boyle 
vii, This Gard’ner .inherits of Adam.. that pnmidve pro* 
fession that imploy'd and recompenc'd his Innocence. x688 
R. Holme Armoury lit 328/1 A Graver.. is also used for 
many uses about me Plummers Profession, ^33 Gent 
Rippon 49 Joseph her Spouse, by Profession a Carpenter 
1739 Cibber A^U (1756) I 17s The different conduct of 
these rival actors may be of use to others of the same pro- 
fession 17^ H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) 

1 . IV 63 Another serjeant-painter in this rm$n was John 
Brown, who, if he threw no great lustre on his profe<,sion, 
was at least a benefactor to it’s professors. 1838 Scott 
F M. Perth 11, The forehead of Henry ( 3 ow, or Smith, (for 
both words equally indicated his profession,) was high and 
noble. 1838 P Cunningham N, S, Wales (ed. 3) II 221 
The veteran thief assumes the same sort of lofty port and 
high-toned consequence over the juniors of the profession, 
that the veteran wamor does Westm* Goa, 17 Nov. 

7/3 He is doing a very nice trade in the muffin 'profession*. 

c. By extension ; by proftsstcn « professed, pro- 
fessional. 

z8otf-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum* Life vii, x, The 
raillery of some wag by profession, 

d. The body of persons engaged in a calling. 

The profession^ in theatrical use, actors as a body; public 
performers gene^y. 

x6zo WiLLST HexapUt Dan 5s To take reuenge of the 
whole professtom and so to punish one for an others offence 
1678 Butler HwL in iiL Lawyers are too wise a 
Nation, T* expose their Trade to Disputation : In which 
whoever wins the day, The whole Profession*s sure to pay 
X700 T. Brown Amusem* Ser* ^ Com 67 A Company of 
the Common Profession in Dishabilie. 1840 Civil Eng* ^ 
Arch, ymi* III, W2 [Specifications] ought at all tunes to 
accompany the drawings, as they at once convey to the 
profession the minutiae of the construction x8^ Wesinu 
GaA 25 Nov 2/1 A heavy tragedian and his leading lady 
confronting a provincial landlady, ' Do you let apartments 
to— ah— the profession ? ’ 

IV, t V. The function or office of a professor 
in a university or college; — Pbopbssorship, 
Pbopessobatb; public teaching by a professor. Ohs* 
X580 ImxEuphues (Arb) 436 There are .in this Islande 
two famous Vniversities, the one Oxforde, the other Cam* 
bridge, both for the profession of al sciences 2656 Hobbes 
Six Lessons Wks 1845 VII. 345 There will need but one 
house, and the endowment of a few professions 2708 J 
Chamberlayne Si* Gt, Brii n, 111 x (1737) 443 There is a 
new Profession erected m the University of Edmbuwh, for 
the Law of Nature and Nations 17x3 Hearnb Collect. 

(0 H.S } HI 391 His Entrance upon the Profession of the 
Greek tongue. 

8. Horn* Ant, The public registration of persons 
and propeity [literal rendering of L. p^qfessto], 

1856 Mbrivalb Rom, Emp (1865) IV, xxxix 405 The 
provincial ProfessioHy as it was designated, extended wher- 
ever the land tax was exacted. 

8 . aitrib* and Comb , as (sense i) profession-book ^ 
prqfess%on~maktng\ profession-hke adj. 

14 Vespasian. Ritual m Rule Si Beneiy etc 247 Scho 
sal lay hir *profession-hoke a-pon be aute^ & jie ryng 
with*aL 1857 G OuvER CoU Cath Reltg Cornwall 313 
From the profession-hook of Lambspring Abbey, I learn 
that he was born at Ramsbury, 1677 Gilpin Demonol 
(x8d7} 97 That under a smoother and *profession-lijke beha- 
viour, when they are stirred up to persecute, the rigour 
might seem just 1654 Owen Doetr Saints' Perseo Wks 
1853 XI 600 Such an one may forsake the external pro- 
^lon of ChrisUarntyj or cease *profession-making. c 2420 
Chrou, Vtlod, 3217 ]>e ladyes ,tokon seynt Wultrude *pro- 
fession-iynge, And aboujt his nekke bty hongedone hit jm, 

^ Marg Darcy (Som. Ho ), My profession Ryng 
Professional (prt?fe*Jbnal), cu {sb.) [f. prec. 

+ -At. Cf. mod.F. prqfessionnel*'\ 

I. fl. Pertaining to or marking entrance into 
a religious order. Obs. rare“^\ 
cz^OiS’^ Eiheldred igj inHorstm AUet^l Leg (1881) 

300 Hit was hurre proiesshennalle rynge. [Cf profession- 
nt^m Profession ^ } 

IL 2. Pertaining to, proper to, or connected 
with a or one^s profession or calling. 

2747-8 Richardson Clarissa (JO, Professional, as well as 
national^ reflections are to be avoided 2800 Malkin Gil 
Bias II lu ? 2 He had got into reputation with the public 
by a cwtain professional slang, 2838 Dickens Hich* Hick* 
xiVj I dislike doing anything professional in private parties 
2849 Macaulay Hist, ui, I 332 It was m these rustic 
ri«ts, who bad not the smallest chance of ever attaining 
igh professional honours, that the professional spint was 
strongest. 2870 Lowell Study Wind, 408 As perfectly 
professional as the mourning of an undertaker, x^o Cent* 
Diet s* y. Education, Special or professional [education] . 
aims to fit one for the particular vocation or profession in 
which he IS to engage 2907 Scott. Ch, Unto, Ahnanae 
206 (Aberdeen Univ) Every candidate for the degtees of 
Bachelor of Medicine and .. of Surgery must undeigo four 
professional examinations. 


3. Engaged in one of the learned or skilled 
professions, or in a calling consideied socially 
superior to a trade or handiciaft 

1793 Smeaton Edystone ik § 73 Called upon, not only as 
a professional man, but as a man of veracity X003 Meet 
yml. XIV 381 The College invites all professional men, 
who had an opportunity of treating the yellow fever, to 
communicate then: observations, 1872 Miss Braddon Zoo- 
phytes Rea. HI, Sometimes theie was a party, consisting of 
professional people .with a sprinkling of the small^ county 
gentry 28B8 Besant 50 Years Ago xix 262 There has been 
a great upward movement of the professional class, 

4. That follows an occupation as his (or her) 
profession, life-work, or means of livehhood, as a 
prqfesstoncd soldier^ musician^ or lecturer \ spec* 
applied to one who follows, by way of profession 
or business, an occupation generally engaged in as 
a pastime ; hence used in contrast with cLtndieur^ as 
professional cricketer* Disparagingly applied to 
one who ‘makes a trade’ of anything that is 
properly pursued from higher motives, as a pro- 
fessional politician. 

Professional beauty^ humorously applied to a lady with 
the implication that she makes it her business to be a beauty, 
or to be known as such, . 

1805 SuRR Winter in Loud (1806) II 223 Professional 
and amateur singers 2844 Mem Babylonian. P' cess II. 30 
Professional dancers and singers are usually engaged upon 
these festive occasions 2850 ‘ Bat * Cricket, Man 49 The 
way to ensure good practice is by engaging a professional 
bowler. iBBa H Spencer Pnne Social v xii § 520 The 
growth of a revenue which serves to pay professional soldiers 
2883 J Hawthorne Dust I. a More to fear from young 
bloods than fiom professional thieves and blacklegs. 2887 
PeUl Mall G 11 Feb 4/2 Ladies raised to the now extinct 
position of ‘professional beauty*. x888 Bryce Arner. 
Commw.l vii 90 Professional politicians conduct what is 
called a ‘ campaign *, Mod He is a professional agitator 
b. Of play, sports, etc. : Undertaken or engaged 
in for money, or as a means of subsistence j engaged 
m by professionals (as distinct from amateurs). ^ 

1884 Cyclist 13 Feb 247/2 A rule prohibiting the holding 
o^rofessional events at amateur athletic meetings. 

0. That is trained and skilled m the theoretic or 
scientific parts of a trade or occupation, as distinct 
from its merely mechanical parts, that raises his 
trade to the dignity of a learned profession, 

i860 Tyndall Glac ir ix 271 Having constructed, by a 
professional engineer, a map of the entire glacier, 2898 
Westm, Gob 18 Jan 10/2 A witness described himself as a 
professional gaidener ' There is a vast difference between 
professional and ordinary gardeners 1 am competent to 
give a lecture on botany and horticulture.' 

1 6. •» PjaopJBSSOBiAL, Obs rare* 

2799 Med* Jml 1 . 418 EtmuIIer filled a professional chair 
at I^psig 2865 Dickens Lett 16 Aug, The Scotch pro- 
fessional chair left vacant by Aytoun's death 

B, sb. 1. One who belongs to one of the learned 
or skilled professions ; a professional man. 

1848 Dickens Domhey 1, The family practitioner opening 
the room door for that distinguished professional 2901 
Westm, Gaz 10 Mar 2/2 Some of the speeches of the re- 
turned Generals make us glad to think that the * profes- 
sionals ’ (as Lord Salisbury says) are not the politicians. 

2. One who makes a profession or busmess of 
any occupation, art, or sport, otherwise usually or 
often engaged in by amateurs, esp as a pastime : 
see the adj., sense 4 . 

181X Jane Austen Lett (1884} II 86 There is to be some 
very good music— five professionals, . besides amateurs 
1850 ‘BAT* Cricket, Man 63 Averages of Batters— Profes- 
sionals 2859 Lang Wand, India 3x8 In neaily all these 
cases, the witnesses are professionms ; that is to say, men 
who are accustomed to sell their oaths, and who thoroughly 
understand their business, 288a Boy's Own Paper IV 807 
Our amateurs are improving, and the interval between them 
and the professionals is growing beautifully less 

3. Univ* slang Short for professional examina- 
tion 

In the Scottish Universities the four necessary examina- 
tions for the degiee of M B.CM aie commonly known as 1 
First, Second, and Third Professional, and Final. 

1908 in Scott Med d Surg Jml XXII 528 Those who 
have failed in one or more of the subjects of the Second ! 
Professional 

Frofe'ssionalism. [f prec. t -ism ] 

1. Professional quality, character, method, or 
conduct ; the stamp of a particular profession. 

2856 J Grote m Cwnbr Ess 88 The question of piofes- 
sionalism, or ^ecialism, in education is closely connected 
with that of the suitable ages for different parts of educa- 
tion 2863 Sat, Rev 440 Professionalism stamps its mark 
more deeply upon the ecclesiastical mind than upon the 
followers of the non cleric^ but liberal, occupations. 1^3 
Athenseum 14 Oct, 519/1 The bloodthirsty piofessionalisra 
[is] decidedly characteristic of the Napoleonic warrior 
189s Educat* Rev Sept 169 The student should not lose 
sight of general cultivation and tall into stark professionalism. 

2. The position or practice of a piofessional as 
distinguished from an amateur ; the class of pro- 
fessionals . cf. Peopesstonal a 4 , sb. 2 * 

1884 Elocuiiomsi Aug. 2/1 Local talent may be very 
good, but in the majority of cases it fades before proper 
professionalism, x886 Referee 14 Feb x But Amateurism 
has a fnnge just the same as professionalism. 2894 Aspects 
Mod Oxford 31 The modem tendency to professionalism in 
athletics 1894 [see Professor 5], 

Brofe'ssioualist. [-isr.] One who follows 
an occupation as a profession ; a professional man \ 
a rcpiescntative of piofessionalism. 


1825 Fo&broke Encycl Anhq I. go* Crockets, as called 
by Ml. Hawkins C History of Gothic Architecture'}, by 
professionalists termed ‘ scroll cieepeis ' 1840 Fraser's Mag* 
XXII 363 There certainly are two sets of prejudices-^those 
of professionalists, and those of aiiti-professionalists 2836 
J Grote in Casnhr Ess 90 Against those, then, whom we 
may call professionalists 

Professiona'lity. [f as piec 4 - -m.] Pro- 
fessional quality or character ; professionalism 
z886 Century Mag* Jan 399/2 There is one chaiacteristic 
in which it IS well for every country to imitate France that 
is, the honesty and * piofessionality if I may invent such a 
word, of its work 1904 Col. L Hale People's War 56 
How the ^professionality’ of these men is in subjection to 
their exceeding ‘human-ness ’. 

Profe'ssionalize, v* [f as piec +-ize.] 

1 irans* To render or make professional. 

2856 J Grote in Cavihr Ess 89 The mere piofesslonal- 
i gtng the education will not better the matter. 1886 
Buychfig Hews 22 Jsca, zcfofx We do not think that any 
number of the present offenders will professionalise them- 
selves at once, itoo lllusir* Land. Hews 7 June 728/2 
Perhaps it is the fate of every foim of recreation that it 
should become more or less ' professionalised ’—if I may 
com a word—and degiaded from its original pure health- 
giving aim, 

2. tntr* To become professional , to proceed in 
a professional manner. 1890 in Cent Diet 

Hence Frofe'ssionallziug vbl, sb. , also Fzo- 
fe ssionaliza'tion, the action of making or fact of 
becoming professionalized. 

2899 Speaker 2 Sept 224/e It will be interesting to see if 
its popularity will survive the professionalising of warfare 
190X Sat Rev* 24 Aug 233/2 IJatting has greatly lisen. . 
due in part to.. the piocess which we may perhaps be 
allowed to call by the clumsy name of professionalisation 
2907 Edtn Rev Oct 41 x The professionalising of religion. 

Professionally (pri^fe’Jsnali), adv [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2.] In a professional manner; with 
regard to or by way of one’s profession, 

2784 Cowfer Titoc 65B Art thou a man professionally 
tied ? 2794 Mathias Pnrs* Lit (1798) 169 Yet do I not 
s]^eak professionally 2879 Miss Braddon Clov Foot IX. 
xiv 262 Do you wish to consult me professionally? 2902 
Daily Chron 21 Dec 3/2 For Geiman officers, the best 
professionally tiained ofnceis in the world, no preliminary 
specialisation is required. 

t Profe ssionary, Obs [f Pbofession+ 

-ART 1 .] Of or pertaining to a profession , that is 
such by profession ; = Pbopessional a, 2 , 4 . 

a 1734 North Lwes (1826) III. 277 He resigned himself 
entiiely to the order of his parents, and particularly in their 
piofessionary disposition of him /XX764 Lloyd Genius^ 
Envy 4* Time i In all professional^ skill, There never was, 
nor ever will Be excellence, or exhibition, But fools are up 
in opposition aiBz^ A F. Tytler Univ Hist (1850) X. 
Ill vi 347 The great advantage which Rome had gained by 
her system of professionary soldiers 

f Profo'ssionate, a* Obs* rare—^ [f as prec. + 
-ATE 2] a=PEOPESSiONAL. Hence t Profe'ssion- 
ately adv.^ professionally, in the exexcise of a pro- 
fession. 

2660 Trial Regicides i8a, Cook I say it was professionately 
L Ch.B ..The profession of a Lawyer will not excuse 
them from Treason 

t Profe-ssiomst. Ohs. [f Peopession+- 3 ST, 
after G. professiontst an artizan, tradesman.] A 
person of a partioilar profession or trade. 

^ 1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title II 278 There 
is seldom more than a stated number of respective pio- 
fessionists in such a district. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann, 
Rev HI. 244 Ihe accumulation of successful professionists 
IS intercep^ted by them, 1834 m R^* Poor Law Comm* App F. 
482 In Dresden^ professionists [N W. Senior’s comment 
p xxxix by which word arfcizans are probably meant] may 
not marry until ihey become masters in their trade 

Profe’ssiomze, v* rare—'^, [f as prec. + -izb.] 
intr* To follow or exercise a profession. 

2858 W. Johnson lomca 63 Professionizing moral men 
Thenceforth admire what pleased them then. 

Profe'ssionless, a. [f. as prec. + -less] 
Without a profession j having learned no profession. 
27^ Hull Adves User 15 Sept 2/3 An unfortunate and 

E rofessionless gentleman 2833 Fraser's Mag. VII, 65 The 
arassed parent of half-a-dozen portionless girls and as 
many professionless boys 2881 H jAMKSPorir. Ladyxn. 
A fiesn-looking, professionless gentleman, whose leisured 
state was a decided advantage 

f Profe'BSively, adv, Obs* rare'“^, 
x6z 2 CoTOR., Professotremenii professiuely, or by profession . 
tProfe’SSl7,aife'. Obs [fPEOFESS^? +- ly2] 
Avowedly, expressly; * Pbopessedly i. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom 56 [To] make a voluminous collec- 
tion of testimonies and authorities profesly against their 
aits x66a J Chandler Van Helmoni's Oriai 185 A dis- 
ease, which i will at sometime profesly touch at in a Book. 

Professor (pr^fe’ssi). Also 5 -onre, 5-8 -our ; 
6 -er, [a. L professor y agent-n f. profitiri to 
declare publicly, to Profess.] 

I. t A- One who has made iwofession; a 
professed member of a leltgious order. Ohs. 

c 2420 ? Lydg. Assembly of Gods 914 Chanons, & nonnes, 
feythfull professoures. 2761 Chron* m Ann, Reg, 272/a 
In France in the year 1710, there were, 612 Jesuits colleges 
. and 24 professors bouses of that society 
^^2 One who proclaims or publicly declares. 
Obs, rare* 

1387 Trevisa Higden CRoUs) 1 . 7 Stone is wytnessc of 
tyine,. story weld^ passyng doynges, stone puttejj forJ> 
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PROFFER, 


hixeptotes$ovLreii[ong*suosguej^ran'agai^r0/ess0res} Dedes 
J^at wolde be lobt stone rule)? 

3 . One who makes open declaiation of his senti- 
ments or beliefs, or of his allegiance to some 
principle; one who professes (sometimes opposed, 
implicitly or exphcitly, to one who practises) 

1538 Starkey England i iv 13s Professorys of Chrystys 
name and doctryne 1554 Knox {iiili) A Fa:^thfuU admoni' 
tion vnto the piofessours of Gods truthe in England 1380 
Eeg- Pri-ay Cowiul Scot III 277 Mantmens andpro- 
fessourisof papistne, 1625 Purchas Ptlgrvm 11. 1610 Those 
Turkes which are professors of Humihtie and Devotion. 
1678 Wanlcy lVoHd» Lit World v. 1. §08 468/1 In the 
tieaty of Passaw was granted Liberty of Conscience to the 
Professors of the Augustane Confession 1690 Locke Hnm 
XTnd rv mx § 17 There is no £nor to be named, which 
has not had its Piofessors. 17x0 Addison Whig Exam 
No s r* 8 If die Professors of Non-resistance and Passive 
Obedience would stand to their Principle ^1862 Suckle 
CiviliB, (X869) III V 294 The professors of one creed would 
stigmatize the professors of other creeds as idolatrous 
D. Spec. One who makes open profession of 
religion , a professing Chiistian. Now chiefly Sc, 
and U,S, 

[Cf 39X August Uiilii, Cred. 15 Cuiuspiam rehgionis.. 
professores ] 

1997 Beard Theatre Gods Judgem (1612) 93 Both two 
hauing bin professois m time past. 1634 KuTHERroRD 
Lett (1671) 470 Ye know many honourable fiiends and 
worthy professois will see youi Ladyship, and that the 
Son of God IS with you 1684 Bunyan Pdgr ii 151 
Then tlie Name of a Fiofessor was odious , now specially in 
some paits of our Town Rehgion is counted Honourable. 
17x4 S Sewall Leiter-Bk 17 Aug , Give warning to pro- 
fessois, that they beware of worldly mindedness 18x4 Scott 
Waiv, XXX, An excellent blacksmith ^but as he was a pio- 
fessor, he would diive a nail for no man on the Sabbath \ 
1852 MRS. Stowe Uncle Tom's C xvi, Not a professor, as 
your town folks have it , and what is worse, I’m afraid, not 
a practiser, either 1894 Crockett Raiders 137 He had 
never rebuked me as a stiict professor would have done. 

II, 4 . A public teacher or instructor of the 
highest rank in a specific faculty or branch of learn- 
ing ; spec, one who holds an endowed or established 
* <£air ’ m a university or one of its colleges. Also 
frequently applied to the tutors or lecturers on the 
Stan of theological and other professional or tech- 
nical colleges, academies, and semlnanes. 

In the mediaeval Euiopean Universities, at first simply a 

S m of Alagister or Doctor (degrees being originally 
nations to teach) ; but in this use not common as an 
English word The right oiiginally possessed by any 
Master or Doctor to teach publicly 111 the schools of his 
Faculty was giadually restncted to an inner circle of 
teachers, and the term Professor came eventually to be 
confined to the holders of salaiied or endowed teaching 
ofilces, or to the highest class of these, such appellations as 
Reader, Lecturer. Instructor, being given to teachers of 
lower lank. In the old English Universities the ancient 
usage survives in the letteis S.T,P. (5'acraf Theologta 
Professor'^ for D.D. ; the modern use is largely due to the 
creation of five Regius or Kin^s Professors^ Henry VIII 
(a number in recent times increased to seven) The endowed 
teachers of some other subjects were at first called^r«- 
leciors, but this has gradually been superseded hy^rojessor 
See Rashdall Unw Europe Mid Ams I. 21, etc. 

crxgSo WycLiF Sel Whs. III. X33 But men jiat schulden 
be professoiues of science of God synnenmany weiesaboute 
)ms science [x^xy StaiuiM Corpus Chr Coll, Oxford, 
Quorum trmm unus sit Ladnae linguae seminator et plan- 
tator, qui Lector seu Professor artium humanitatis appel- 
latur,} X540-X Elyot ImageGov, 2 b, By Ins coramandement, 
the piofessours of those sciences purposed openly questions. 
1599 Broughton's Let. vu 2X irhey] amounted him to bee 
t^ Chiefe professor in Diumitie x6ox R Johnson Ktngd. 
A Comnm. (1603) 89 Geneua the professor m diuinity the 
professor m law .the professor of plulosophy .the profeaoi 
in Lbrew. x6ax Burion Anal Mel To Rdr (1676) o/a Oui 
Regius Piofessour of physick i6sS CfuHtsi ix 

I. § 6s Dr. Richard Smith kings professour of Divinity in 
Oxford, a 1658 Cleveland Commencement iv, How biavely 
the Marg'ret-Professor Disputed x8x2 Sm H Davy C/im 
Philos. 18 The magistrates of Basle established a professoi s 


ates that the title of Professors, in academic^ language, 
was at last peculiarly attributed tfi8^ Sir G G Scoxt 
Ltd Archzt. I Pref, Only half of the following Lectures 
were delivered by me, as the Professor of Architecture, at 
the Royal Academy. 1895 Rashdall Unvo. Europe Mid. 
Ages I 21 The three titles, Master, Doctor, Professor, were 
in the Middle Ages absolutely synonymous. 

b Prefixed as title to the name (sometimes 
abbrev. Pro/.), and used in addressing the person. 

*706 Bentley Corr I 831 Piay tell Profewor Cotes that 
the book,, 13 presented by^Sir Is^c Newton 232 

(address) To Mr Professor Sike. at Tnnity College, m Cam- 
Widge 1726 S. Sewall Leiier-Bk 3 ^eb. You may . 
comuiucate this to Mr. Prof«s(mr. *7^. 

Unwersity Minutes xo June, Sedeiunt, The Fio- 

vost Young, Principal Drew, Professor Tullideph, Masters 
John Craigie, Henry Ramsay [etc,] 1787 Burns to 
hlariuda ax Dec., If you know anything of Piofessor 
Gregory, you will neither doubt of bis abilities ^r his 

Breahfd vu. Stand in the light of the window, Professor, 
said I —The ^Professor took up the desired position. xB88 
Athenmum 30 June 830/3 Prof. Bell exhibited .a specimen 
of a tuba-forming actontan . m its tube 

c Loosely applied to a professor-like peison. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Truth "Wks. (Bohn) II 54 
Th w bate the French, as frivolous j . they hate the Germans, 
as liofossors. 1865 Maurice id Reader 8 Apr. 392/3 The 


sophists, whom Mr. Grote perhaps more rightly calls the 
professors of Greece, who might bear the name of Cntics 
moie properly than either 

5 . One who makes a profession of any art or 
science ; a professional man Also, in modern use, 
a ^ professional ' as opposed to an * amateur * in any 
form of sport. 

1583 T Gale Inst CJwurg. rob, It woulde come to 
estimation, and be a worshipfull lyuynge to the professei 
*S77 B Goocn HereibacKs Htuh j (1586) 16 b, A greater 
shame is it foi a professor of husbandry, to be vn skilful in 
the giound whereon his whole trade lyeth 1381 Pettie 
Gitazzo's Civ Conv 1 (1586) 41 h, This fault is peculiar to 
ceitaine sclioolemaisters, and other piofessours of learning 
1609 Holland Amm Marcell 327 Asbolms, a piofessor 
of wrestling 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb i § 156 The 
Lawyeis would more carefully have preserved their Pro- 
fession and Its Professours from being profaned by those 
Services. 18x9 Moore 2om Crib 13 note, Mr Jackson., 
forms that useful link between the amateurs and the pro 
fessors of pugilism HA^/^Westm Gaz 3 Nov 7/2, 1 think 
that professionalism m Rugby football in the North of 
England is inevitable, and that it will bnng with it a rupture 
between the Noith and South is no less ceitain .In this 
case there will be no international cups for the professors 
and no North v South match. 

b. Assumed as a grandiose title by professional 
teachers and exponents of various popular arts and 
sciences, as dancing, jugglmg, phrenmogy, etc. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr.DI v 255 The word Professor- 
now so desecrated in its use that we are most familiar with 
it m connection with dancing-schools, jugglers' booths, and 
veterinary surgeries. x8m Daily News 22 Mar 4/3 Pro- 
fessor T. B (the World's Champion High Diver). 

6 Coinb,, prof essor^hke adj. 

x8o6W Taylor in ,4 «« Rev IV. 253 The letter displays 
more understanding than all the professor-hke verbiage of 
Sir James Steuart 

Hence Fxofe saordom, the domain or sphere of 
professors; professors collectively; Profe'ssor- 
ling [see -ling a], a petty or embryo professor. 

xBjoConiemp Rev XVI. 21 Itslong combat with German 
Pioiessordom 1892 Cath. News 23 Jan. 3/3 The tyranny 
of professoidom and tyranny of uie state 1903 H G 
Wells m T P *s Weekly 13 Nov. 761/2 A provincial pio- 
fessorhng in the very act of budding 

Professorate (pri>fe*s9ia). [f. piec + -ate 1 ; 
so Y.professorat (Diet. Acad. 1835).] 

1 . The office of professor ; professorship. 

x86o Limits Exact Sciences The whole of such 

small powers as I possess will be devoted to this Professorate 
X875 M Patiison Casaubon 60 He will do better things 
in time— that is the cry of these years of the Genevan 
professorate x88a-3 itchaffs Entyd Rehg, Kncmil II 
1^8 Calls to other chaiges and to theological professorates. 

2 . A body of professors ; = Peopessoeiate i. 

1872 W Cory Lett ^ fmls (1897) 282 Enter Oriel 01 
Corpus, and learn lessons of your great Professorate x88o 
Encycl Bnf.Kl 64/1 A complex organization fox the higher 
education, with a regular piofessorate 

Professoress (pr<7fe*s9ies). [f. Peofessoe -i- 
-Ess 1 .] A female professor 
(Also used for Ger Professorm, wife of a professor ) 
X740-87 Lett. Miss Talbot J etc (1808) 34 Nor can [I] be 
so happy as to have any assistance fiom the professoi ei,s in 
fine speeches. 1845 Athenaeum Feb. 204 A Symphony by 
a Parisian professoress, Madame Farrenc, was performed 
1848 Sara Coleridge in Q. Rev. Mar. 440 Descriptions are 
given of the College, andTsome lecturing of one of the pro- 
fessoresses is reported 1850 Kingsley Mtsc I Tennyson 
228 The female college^ with its professoresses, and hostle- 
resses, and other Utopian monsters 1886 W J. Tucklr 
E 352 The worshipful Mr Professor Zachaiiah, and 

his wife, the woishipful Mrs Professoress Zacbariah. 

Professorial (prdufesoe-nal), a, [f L. fro- 
fesson-us belonging to a public teacher (see Peo- 
fessoe) + -AL. So obs F. professorial (iStb a in 
Littr^).] Of or pertaining to a professor ; charac- 
teristic of a professor or body of professors; peda- 
gogic, dogmatic. 

17x3 Bentley Freeihmh § 43 Those persons, 

for their Professorial interest, and to keep the Pagan 
System in some countenance against the objections of Chris- 
tians, had quite alter'd the old Schemes of Philosophy. 
1732 Hist Liiterama III. 384 Too much of the Piofes- 
sonal or Sophistical Spirit. x8i8 Byron Ch Har iv Ivii 
note. They endowed a professorial chair for the expounding 
of his verses x886F PoiLAS.nmAntiguary'^th S3/2 Caus- 
ing . . professonal and tutorial duties to be entirely suspended. 
Hence Pxofesso'xlalism, the professorial system, 
constitution, or practice; Fxofe8so*rlally cidv., m 
a professonal manner ; in the manner of a pi ofessor. 

a 1846 Ec. Rev (cited m Worcester), Professoiiahsm 1864 
Webster, Professoriahsm, the character, manners, or habits 
of a professor X90X A tfienmum vj Aug. 2x4/1 An . invasion 
of the solemn precincts of professoriahsm by a petulant 
Junker x8^ Daily News 27 June (in Cassell's Encycl. 
Diet ), Merely lecturing professorially. 

Professoriate (pidufesooTi/t). [f, as piec. + 
-ATS 1 .] 

1 . A body of professors ; the professonal staff of 
a university. 

1858 W, M Campion m Cambr Ess. i6f The revivifica- 
tion of a teaching profossonate 1862 Meri vale Rom. Emp, 
VIII. Ixiv. 281 Even the extensive professouate of the 
Flavian and later emperors comprised no chairs for the 
teaching of mathematics 1895 Rashdall Uuvo Europe 
MM Ages II 276 The Universities [in Geimany] were thus 
provided with a permanent Professoriate, and this Pro- 
fossonate succeeded m time m ousting the unendowed 
Regent Masters from all real academic power 

2 . The oifice of professor ; a piofessorship. 


[i860 Reade ^ih Commandm, 24 So he dismissed himself 
from the professariat, and became what we call at our Uni- 
versities ‘ a private tutor ’ ] 1885 Itmes 3 Feb 9/3 Young 
men who were studying for the priesthood or for the pro 
fessoriate. 

Professorship (pmfe'sojjip). [f Peopessob 

-f -SHIP.] 

1 The office or ftmction of a piofessor 

1641 Heylin Hist. Eptsc. 11. (1657) ^85 After his returne, 
he^ tooke upon him the Professour-ship in, the Schoole afore 
said 1678 Walton Sanderson b 5, Di Pridiaux succeeded 
him in the Professorship, in which he continued till the year 
1642,.. and then our now Proctor Mr Sanderson succeeded 
him in the Regius Professorship 1706 Hearne Collect 
23 Apr, (O HaS ) I 2331^6 Regis Prof^sorship of Divinity. 
1854 R Willis in Willis & Clark Cambn^e (1886) III, 167 
The private room and laboratory of the Professorship are 
placed on the ground floor. 

b. with possessive, as a humorous title. 

1656 Hobbes Six Zm«>«jrWks 1845 VII, 297 Your pro- 
fessorships could not forbear to take occasion thereby, to 
commend your zeal against Leviathan to your doctorships 
of divinity X72i Amherst Terras Fil No s (1754) 25 
'Indeed', quoth his professorship upon this, *yes, really, 
I have heard of strange doings there ' 

2 The position of a professor of religion, rare 
*869 W^Arnot Life y. Hamilton, iv (2870) 180 The cozy 

self coddling ways of modern professorship. 

tFrofe'SSOry, a, Obs. rare^\ [ad. L pro- 
fessSrvus. see Peopessobial and -ory^] Of or 
pertainmg to professors ; professorial 
x6o5 Bacon Adv Learn 11. Ded. to King §8 This dedi- 
cating of Foundations and Dotations to profeory Learning 
bath had a Maligne influence vpon the growth of 
Scyences, 

Profet, -ett, -ette, obs. ff. Pbobit, Prophet. 
Proff(e, obs, forms of Proof. 

Proffer (prfj'fai), sh. Forms : 4-6 profire, 4-8 
prefer, 5 proffre, -oxe, -yre, etc • see the vb. 
[ME prof re, a. AF. prof re {a 1340 in Godef.), 
OF porofij *poroffre, vbl. sb. f. poroffnr . see 
next.] An act of proffering ; an offer 
1 , The act of offering or presenting someOnng for 
acceptance, or of proposing to do something; an 
offer, a proposal. Now c&efly literary. 

c Will, Paleme 4413 Of Jje queues prefer he puple 
hadde reu^ew X390 Gower Coiif I 346 Thei piofren hem 
to his servise , And he hem thonketh of here profre And 
seith himself he wol jgon oflre c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) 
XXVI. 123 pai behete haim bat er enseged so faire proffers. 
c X440 Lydg. Chron in Harvard Studus (X897) V, 210 The 
kynge Gret profres made of golde & tresoure 1514 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures (1574) 70 h, Hee lefused the money 
when lawful prefer was made of it i6$i T, Whitfield 
Doctr Armin. 58 Though the proferre of Salvation he con- 
ditional! 1796 Burke Regie Peace 1 Vi^s VII L 93 
Hoping that the enemy, would make a proffer of peace, 
1870 Disraeli Lothatr xxxu, Accepting the proffer with a 
delicate white hand. 

f 2 An act or movement as m beginning or 
attempting to do something, or as if one were 
about to do something; a show of intention to do 
something ; an essay, attempt, endeavour, trial. 

(The alleged sense ‘a rabbit-buiiow ’ (in Halliwell, and 
thence in recent Diets ) appeals to be founded on a mis- 
understanding of the use in quot 1577 ) 

?cci400 Morie Arth 2857 We salle hlenke thebe bo«^te 
for alle theire bolde profile, at/^^ Cursor M 8819 (Tnn ) 
For no profur J?at bei dude [pe tre] wolde not l>ere stonde 
in stude 1456 111 Cov Carp Chr Plays App. 111 126 That 
no fals treitour, ne cruell tiirant, Shall in eny wyse make 
prefer to your lande 1332 m More Confut. Tindede Wks 
389/2 The pi lest playeth out the restevnder silence with 
signes and piofers, with nodding, becking, and mowing 
1577 Harrison England 11, xxiv. (X877) i 358 Conies in 
nuking prefers and holes to breed in, naue soaped them 
[coins] out of the ground. 1577-87 Holinshed Chion. HI. 
2094/2 After some lesistance .and profer of onset made 
^ their horssemen, they were put to flight. 2626 Bacon 
§ 236 It IS done by little and little and with many 
Essays and Proffers x668 Drydek Ess, Dranu Poesy Ess 
(ed. Ker) I 32 You may observe how many proffers they 
make to dip 1703 Moxon Mcch, Exerc 206 Widi your 
Compasses find the Center on the backside of the Round 
Boaid (with several proffers if need require). 

fb. In extended or loose use . An indication 
of something about to happen , a very slight mam« 
festation of some quality , a sign, a trace. Qbs, 

X548 Udall Erasm, Par, Luke xxi 167 Y^ foresaied signes 
& profres towardes y® ebaunge of y® worlde. xjm Cibber 
Apol. (1756) 1 163 The characters I have nam'd cannot 
have the least cast or profer of the amiable in them 
3 , Law. A provisional payment of estimated 
dues mto the Exchequer by a shenff or other 
officer at certain appointed times. 

(Xnaccuiately explained in Cowell and later diets, as the 
tune of such payments, etc ) 

[X290 Rolls of PatB. I 58/1 Quod non venernnt ad pro 
frum . etiam quia non venerunt super compotum Vicecomitis 
tempestive ] 1450 Ibid V. 175/2 Shirreffs, Eschetours, or 

eny other persones that shall make their profres hetwene 
the Feste of Ester, and the first day of Juyl). 1540 Ad 
Hen, VIIl, c 22 § 2 The said terme . shall begynne 
the Monday next aftre Tixnitie Sonday for the keping 
of thessoygnes prefers retornes and other ceremonies [1667 
Cowell Interpr, Profer {prefhim vel proferum\ is 
the time appointed for the acompts of Shyreeues, and 
other officers in the Excbequei, which is twice m the 
yeare, anno 51 // 3 stat qumf^ x6ao J, WaicwsoN 
Coroners Shertfes 45 He hath entred Recognisance for 
bis proflers. 1701 Cowells Interpr. s. v. Profre Vtce<omiHs, 
Altho’ these Proffers are^paid, yet if upon conclusion of> 
the Sheriffs Accompts, .it appears that., he b charged 
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with more than indeed he could receive, he hath his Proffiirs 
^d or allowed to him again 1874 Stubbs Consi, Ifisi, 
1. XI. 379 Each of these magistrates, paid in to the Ex- 
chequer such an Instalment or he could aflTord. 

Proffer (prp foi), Forms 3-5 profre, (4 
profty, proofre), 4-5 prof&re, 4-7 profere, 
proferre, 4-8 prefer, (5 profir, -yr, prouffer, 
proTiffte, pexoffer, propher, 5-6 profor(re, 
profQr)^ 5- proffer [ME j>rofr-ent p^offre^ 
a. AF. proffnr^ -er, late OF. proffnr = OF, 
purofrir (^r loSo in Godef.), poroffnr^ f. OF. pur, 
por (F. pttr) L. pro, Romamc 

type *offerSro or *offerire.^. offerre to Offer. 
From the interchange of /and /J the early forms 
are often identical with those of Pbofer v» ; and 
in certain senses (L. prsferrt having sometimes 
the sense ‘proffer’, and It. profferirt combining 
‘proffer* and ‘profer’) the two verbs are diflfictilt 
to distinguish: see also Proper.] 

1 . tram. To brmg or put before a peison for 
acceptance, to offer, present, tender. 
and usually in Proffered a, 1. 

Co^t. with direct and indirect Cdative) obj.^tbe latter with 
or Without to. With direct or indirect passive 
*3v Cursor M 4358 (GOtt) Sdio. proferd bun hir muth 
to loss. C1375 Lay Folks Mass j 5A. (MS. B ) 254 Oure 
ofhrandes jmt wu offer. And oure prmeces l»at we profer. 
1390 Gower Coj^, III 74 To hire he profreth his servise. 
f 1430 Lyog Mia, Poents (Percy Soc) 105 Cookes, pro- 
feed me bread, wth ale and wyne. 1456 Sir G. BfAVE 
Law Anns (S.T S ) 174 And he peroffer resonable tansoun 
JS^TiNDALEAf®^/ vu. pYs there enymanamong you which 
wolde proffer his sonne a stone if he axed him breed? 1615 
G. Samdvs Treai iB He shall be proffered in marriage the 
Jwt. virgin of their Hand 1671 Crowne yvlimia j Dram 
Wks. 1873 Five thousand crowns are pioferr’d To any 

S?® jhscover him, 1837 Dicklns Ptckw, 11, 

Mr. Winkle sewed the wicker bottle which his fnend 
pnjfiter^ ifo7 Black Green Past, xxi. Before proffenng 
him this promi^ help 

b refi. To offer or present oneself (or itself). 
Const. with simple obj.^or inf., or that with clause 

* ' « — ” profrede hire to 


T47X Pol 
his enmys 


.-J profre> 

..tu. C^2A«XJ ^AUNOBV. Vli^OXDJ XXX OO Auc of >6 

grettest meroailes..i»it fischez..5cball come Jnder and 
profte Jam self to J>e deed. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alf once 
o sl^le I proFere me to hym, x6oa Fulbecke ^id 
Pi. PtmiU, 30 Others, as executors profered themselues 
WIT Atterburv Smn., i Cor x 13 <1734) I gn The 
Followera of his Fortune proffered themselves to be the 
i^dy Minsters of his Revenge 1809 Bawdwen Pomesday 
£k 4x1 The Frie^ * , proffers httoself that he wdl prove 
that It IS not as they have given m their vei diet 
O adsol or with indirect obi. oiy : To make an 
offer. ^Obs, 

*3 M Langl./ /V C V 67 On men of lawe Wrong lokede 
and largehch hm profrede 2483 Polls ofParli, IV 238/1 
If any man will come and profre as it is supposed, c 1434 
• wCw The kyng of Gales piofctd hjro fey^ 

s^ll be my full executor and heir. 

2. wth tnf. To make a proposal or offer, propose 
(to do something) • « Offer v 4. Rarely wiLh 
clause (quot c 1350), or simple obj. Obs, or arc/i, 
j Maadl Sjmne 3908 That Gad almysty, 

.Profrede hym to kesse so louely cwso mil Pa&ne 
dede pertli pro& l^t man mijt >e 
ber« ta^ / i'Old jganssouii, 

f ® John Bower prof&d to selle hjro 
^ Afe/'Aa 50 Sende to hem thS 
thei yelde yow the castelT and profer hem to go saf mth 
their lyvM 3648 Boylk SerapJL Love Ep Ded. (1660) 2 
A necessitous pereon ..proffer’d to seU the Copy 
Milton / L ii, 425 J^ne . So hardie as to ptoffer 01 
a^pt Mone the dreadful voyage. 1701 W. Wottom Hisi, 
Pome, ComaiuMias^ x^i They proffer’d to submit upon his 
own terms. 1823 Lamb Eha ger n. Poor He 

prolfeth to go for a coach and lets the servant go. * 

ta witU To make an attempt, to essay. 


Wes‘-7«S 

was piofMd afieroaiKls by some Sason 4 

stored , whud. Tetket.ll nev^otSe^ Su 

^ movement as if 
something • to begin to act ot move, 
and then stop or tnm back : of a stae. S 

qnots., md cf. Tboviub jS. a and RiPBomn Obs 




E D D.)] 

t4- iram To offer (battle, injury, etcl to 

attempt to mflict, = Omibo, 3I; ‘ 


I XXIV. S07 Ye prouffer me owterage a 3348 Hall Ckrou , 
Men, VIII 36 b, The citezens manfully profered to skyr- 
mish, but thei w‘ archers were sone driuen backe 1579 
t Lyly Eu^hues (Arb ) 89 Which of them bath piofferred me 
the greatest villany. 

Hence Fro ffexable a,, that can be proffered. 

• 1822 G. Darlev Errors of Ecsiasie^ Didst thou not quit 

I No preferable cause asserted why, The track? 

. Proffered (prp^foid), ppl, a, [f. prec + -ed i.] 
1 . Offered for acceptance 
c 13B6 Chaucer Can Yeovi I 

seruyse Stynketh, as witnesSw.. *j.y 

Taverner Erastn Prov. (iss®) 27 Profered ware stynketh. 
Seruyee yt js wyllyngly offered is for moost parte to be 
suspected n:xS9z H. Smith TVks, (1867) II. 75 The very 
fet worthy do refuse proffered promotion 1597 A, M tr. 
Gittllemeands Fr Chtrwrg 4/2 Most commonfy, proferede 
witne^e is reprehendable. 1687 Dryden Hina^ P, in 766 
Methinks such terras of pi offered peace you bring, As once 
^neas to th’ Italian king 1777 Watson Pkihp 7/(1793) 
IL xiir^ ir. 15s The conditions annexed to the proffered 
indemnity. x868 E Edwards Ralegh I. xxi 464 Ihe Dean 
refused the proffered mitre, 

+ 2 . Attempted ; offered, as an injury Ohs 
. 1S76 Fleming Fanopi Epist, 32a Through the preferred 
iniunes of naughtie people. 

Profferer (prp’feroi). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 
One who proffers ; one who makes an offer 
*5*5 Baroay 11 (1570) B ij, So many woers, baudes 

and brokers, Flatterers, lier^ and hastie proferers, 3591 
Shaiss Ywo Gent, i 11 56 Maides, in mod^ty, say no, to 
that, _^ich they would haue the profferer construe, I 
1^7 Collier Ess^ ii (1703) 58 He who always refuses taxes 
the proferer with indiscretion. 3723 Postmaster 31 May 4 
T^ best^rofferer (at a Sale] shall have a Reasonable Piiqp 
Pro’ffermg, vbt, sb Now rare exc. as gerund, 
[bee -lUGi - 1 ] The action of the verb Proffer 
1 . The action of offering for acceptance or sale ; 
an offer; a proposal * Proffer sh, i. 

1388 Wyclw Gen, xxxiv 18 The profryng (1382 profre] of 
hem pleside Emor and Sichem. 1472-3 Rolh ofParlf VI 
59/1 Such [wools] as shal be opened at Caleys at the sale or 
profeiTOgofsalebytheym. 1647 mW M Williams 
FmtuUrs Co (3867) J03 That no person free of this Society 
beare about the Streets any Ware made of Brasse or 
Lo|mer, by the way of Hawking or Proffering. 

t 2 . a Proffer jA 2 Obs, 

J* Hbvwood Prov (1867) 80 In such signes and 
pro^ng Many prety tales had they 

tProfiea-cious, a Obs, rare-K [?f.L pro- 
progress, piofit + -Aoious. Cf. 
efficacious^ Advantageous, profitable 
a3<^ Coniemp. Htsi Irel (Ir, Archaeol Soc.) I 204 It 
would proue somewhat proficacious, if die Councell did 
«nd GOToIt Fennell to advise phisically that potator 
Genoall to fqrgoe distempers and surfeites 
t "ofieiar7, obs, rare-K [app. f. med L. 
prdjiciunt, var of proficuum piofit, siibst. use of 
oHate L prsjicurus beneficial, advantageous 
(for prdfiewus), f. profiche to be advantageous, I 
to profit,] One who profits. ^ 

Diainbs 122 Being ignorant what 
howyouthiiue thereby, commonly the 
of a good Proficiary in that trade ^ 
llProfieiat (prt;fi siset). Obs, [obs. F. prqfictat 
(i6th c. za Lztb-d), a. I. prdjfiaat ‘may it piofit’, 
3rd peis. pres, subj of prdfic^Sre to be advanta- 
geous, to profit.] A friendly greeting when meet- 
ing , payment to ensure a friendly welcome cf. 

Footing ^bL sb, 9, Handsel sb, 2 
rKI*. ^ ^0®*°^ beneuolence bestowed on 

welcome, immediately after their 
wirl Urquiiart Rabelais i xvii, These 

andSiv^^S® 5 ^^ther, 

SuSSdM&: 

t Profi’cieuce. Obs [f Proficient : see 
-BNOB.] Movement onward, progress, advance, 
improvement , hence, the degree of advancement 
attained ; skill, proficiency, 

of Francis Bacon. Of the 


j *7*3 Steele Guard. No. 43 f 8 Bat 
proficience m his art. 1783 
Jo^SON Lei. to Miss Phrale 24 July, Your nroficience in 
to be commended but admired” 
Proficiency (pwfi'Jensi). [f as prec. + -bnoy,] 
T 1. Progress or advance towards completeness or 

^SSiaeS^C*” “““"“S'. “ 

1S44 COVERDALE Lei to C Hubert Wks. (Parker Snrl 



proficiency 

2 . Ihe State or degiee of improvement attained ; 


an advanced condition ; the quabty or fact of being 
pioficient; adeptness, expertness, skill. 

a 1639 Wotton Aphorisms Educ m Reliq. (1672) 91 Pleas* 
iiig themselves more m opinion of some pionciency, in terms 
ofrmnting; or horsemanship 1699 Bentley Phal Pref 64 
He has shown his Proficiency in the noble Science of De- 
tiaction, 1726 SmrsGulltoerm 11, A tolerable proficiency 
in their language. 3758 Blackstone Comm 1 Introd 1 
17 The clergy m particular were peculiarly remaikable 
for their proficiency in the study of the law 3859 C. 
Barker Assoc Pnne ii 56 A proficiency in the use of 
these weapons being acquired by athletic games 3907 
Daily Chron 23 Feb 4/3 Men of over two years* setvice 
will be eligible for this proficiency pay (threepence oi six- 
pence extra a day) by the attainment of a defined standard 
of skill in musketry, signalling, 01 some other branch 
b. (With a and pi.) Progress made or adeptness 
attained in a particular subject, rare, 
a z66a Heylin Laud r (i668> 49 Partly by Hs own pro- 
ficiencies, and partly by the good esteem which was had of 
his Father, he was nominated unto a Scholars place m that 
House, a 1729 J lS,ooz^s Serin ,x Cor r 12 (1735)104 Re- 
flecting with too much Satisfaction on their own Proficiencies. 
Proficient (prtifijent), « and sb, [ad. L. 


maKc xjrogress, proirt, oe useiui, I. jirOy rilO- + 
fac^re, picM to do, make. So OF. projicimt 
(15th c. in Godef.) productive] 

A. adj, fl. Going forward or advancing towards 
peifection; making pi ogress, improving ; opposed 
to perfect, Obs, rare, 

X615 W. Hull Mirr, Maiesiie lad He is all sufficient; 
neither deficient, nor proficient, because he is perfect and 
all sufficient 3658 Phillips, Proficient, helping forward, 
or piofiting. ^ ’ 

2 . Advanced in the acquirement of some kmd of 
skill; skilled; adept, expert 
CIS90 Marlowe 7?l3t7«^ 111, 28 Who would not be pro- 
ficient in dim art ? 1784 Cowplr Task iv 145 No powder’d 
pert, proficient in the ait Of sounding an alarm, 3^1 
Soutoey Lei to C, W TV, Wynn ax Feb in Lfc (r8os) II, 
132 The ait. m which they were so proficient, may now be 
turned succ^sfully against them 1878 Holbrook Hyg, 
Bram 41 Theie aie some subjects none can become pro- 
ficient in 3892 Greener Breech-Loader i8g To become 
pioficient in the use of the gun. 

B. sb, f 1 . A learner who makes progress in 
something : opposed to one who is perfect. Ohs, 

. *59 ^ Shaks 's Hen IV, iv ig, I am so good a proficient 
in one quarter of an houre, that I can dnnke with any Tinker 
in his owne Language 3678 R L’IIiSTrangb Seneca's Rlor. 
(1770) 334 These , are but proficients, and not yet arrived at 
the state of wisdom. 1721 R. Keith tr. T. d KemPis' Solil 
^ul xii 194 He IS the Way to Beginners, the Truth to 
more Pei feet 3742 Young 
Hi, Th, V, 165 The world’s a school Of wrong, and what 
proficients swmra around We must or imitate, or disapprove 
2 . One who has made good progress m some art 
or branch of learning; an advanced pupil or 
scholar ; an expert, an adept. 

Healfy Si, Aug. City of God x xxvii 396 The 
meat pr(fficiwts of nghteousnesse 3616 Bullokar Eng. 
Expos , one that hath well piofited 365* Life 

Father Sarpt{x&j6) 6 Who, .became in short time so great 
that he was capable of the more solid Arts, 
xoox JL, xs^KER Semi Lady E Capell 4 Every pioub 
man is an humble modest man, and never reckons himself a 
wrfect proficient 171X Shaftlsb. Charetc (1737) III 
Misc V I, 238 A Man of leading, and advanc’d m Letters, 
n ® in the kind. 3816 W, Hollar Dance of 

Death 67 He became so distinguished a proficient in 
polite lewmng, that he opened a school in his monaster v 
for teaching the of the nobility the ..elegancies of 
composition. 1868 Frelman Norm Conq II. x. 438 The 
arohitect, painter, and general proficient in the arts. 

T « A thing that helps or conduces to progress. 
1602 Heywood Worn, Kilde Wks. 1874 II. 102? I am 
The nches of my thou^ts, anif of my 
time, Haue beene a good proficient. 

Hence Proft oieutly adv,y with proficiency: with 
some skill; sfalfully. 

* They could not proficiently tint their woollen doth 
’TVxo^Cnms, a. Obs. [f late L projctvtts 
(Cas^odorus) beneficial (f projic-ere , see prec ) + 
-ous.] Profitable, advantageous, beneficial, useful. 

^ 3022 C.ALLI8 Siai Sexveis (1647) 107 The Law intends the 

ouT^Me Tenements which be proficu- 

2 ?^ LI® ^ Harvey Advue agst. Plague a8 You mav 
tSpHehotnmw”^ iwre proficuous ag^st the Plague . 
blit wfthhff ^ Philips Cyder i 38 He for ever 

f ® Examples, and to future Times Proficuous. 

Profile (prowm, -fil), sb Also 8 pTofil. See 

a border, a limning or drawing of any figure, sb. f. 

to Profile ; from It. also 

iLng senses may have been directly taken,] 

1 . A drawing or other representation of the outline 

As a Dlaca dm™ J *^*“8 of «»y work ; 

so as onely one side or 
J^yecy 01 it may be seen, is called the ProHle • and k a 

tormmpamting, .704 J. 2 
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Face or Head set sideways, as usually on Medals, and 
such a Face is said to be m Profil, or in a Side View. 1734 
tr. Rolhtt's Ane Htst (1827) I 139 Invented the piofile to 
repiesent the side face of a pimce who had lost one eye 
1833 R Arnott Physics (ed 5) II i 182 The shadow of a 
face on the wall is a collect profile. 

2 In profile^ as seen from one side, as opposed 
to a front view. 

<2x668 Lassels Voy Italy (1670) 172 The head in Pro- 
file of Alexander the great cut into marble, 170a Addison 
Dial Aledals 111 (1726) 164 Till about the end of the third 
Century, when there was a general decay in all the arts of 
designing, Ido not remember to have seen the head of a 
Roman Rmpeior drawn with a full face They always 
appear in Irofil^ to use a Fiench teim of art. 1746-7 
Hcrvcy Medit (1818) 268 Sometimes, she appears in profile, 
and shews us only half her enlightened face. Anon, a 
ladiant crescent hut just adorns her biow 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Turns xiv (1869) 518 He excited gi eat commotion 
among the Sioux by di awing one of their great chiefs in 
profile, * Why was half his foce left out,' they asked, 

3 . The actual outline or contour of anything, esp. 
of the human face; in quot, 1791 the horizontal 
contour-line of a hill. 

1664 Evelyn tr Frearl^s Archil i, 13, I continually 
begin to measute the projectures of every Profile from the 
Central line of the Colomn, 1776 Mrs Dcu^ny in Lt/e 
4* Carr Ser. ir. II 225, I. .discovered him at my elbow, 
modelling my antiquated profil. Z79X Ncwte Taur Engt» 
<$■ Scot 434 Leading canals around the profiles of hills. 
1883 Stevenson Siherado Sq 23 Mount Saint Helena . 
excelled them by the boldness of her profile. x8gx T 
Hardy TVfsi.lhrow up your chin a moment, that I may 
catch the profile of your face better, 
b tramf, A barometuc curve. 
i860 Maury Phys* Geoff> Sea jLow) xxi § 859 There is 
baiely a resemblance between this profile of the atmosphere 
over the land and the profile of it over the sea. 

4 Archly Surveytngy and Engineering. A sec- 
tional drawing, generally vertical ; esp. in Fortify 
a transverse vertical section of a fort. 

1669 Staynrbd Forl^alton 7 The Profile or Section of 
a Fort with a Fausse-uray and Counterscarp. 17x5 Desa* 
GULIERS Fins Iwpr, 141 The Piofil of a Chimney, cut 
by a Plane peipendicular to the Hearth and to the Back 
1803 WooDiNGTON m Gurw Wellington's Desp (1837) II. 
29Z The profile and elevation of the western front of the 
fort, 1838 Civil Eng 4* Arch. Jrnl 1 . 148/2 A profile of 
the river was constructed, exhibiting the depth of water and 
mud to the rock. 1879 CasselVs Techn Educ i 21 The 
profile IS a veitical section at right angles to the trace, and 
shows the true heights and bieadths of the object. 

b. iraftsf. The comparative thickness of au 
earthwork or the like (as it would appear in trans- 
verse section) ; hence elhpt. an earthwork of strong 
or weak thickness. 

x8xo Wellington in Gurw, Desp. (1838) VI, 39 This line 
ought to be taken up generally by a chain of works closed 
in the rear by a weak profile connected by a line. 1865 
ReaeUr^yitx 17R guns of position spiead over a 

distance of five miles, which space was fortified by field- 
works of the weakest piofile. xBpt Daily Nems it Nov. 5/5 
A strong profile will be required on account of the great 
power of penetration which is given to the present bullet by 
the smokeless powder employed. 

c. A light wooden name set up to serve as 
a guide in forming an earthwork. 

*834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 111 (1851) 50 When 
a work is tiaced on the ground .two profiles should be set 
up on each line, to show the workmen the form of the para- 
pet, and to guide them in the execution of their task . 
These profiles, when made with straight slips of deal, or other 
wood, shew with great accuracy the form of the parapet, &c. 
+ 6. A ground-plan, Ohs. 

1679 Moxon Mech Exerc ix, 170 Prqfilet the same with 
Ground-Plot 1701 J Collier //ir/ Geog Diet (ed,2) s v, 
CamhalUtlt 1$ true, that the Profil, or Di aught of Cambalu, 
which the Portuguese have at Lisbon.. differs from that of 
Peking, which the Hollanders brought 
6 In Pottery (and Bell-founding). A plate in 
winch IS cut the extenor or interior outline of one 
side of the object to be made, 

X756 Diet, Arts^ V Foundery of Bellsy The core is judged 
to tie in peifection, when the pionle cairies the ftesh cement 
entirely off, without leaving any upon the last dry lay 
1825 J* Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 462 With bis fingeis, 

, he gives the first form to the vessel ; then with different 
profiles, or ribs, he forms the inside of the vessel into 
whatever shape may be lequired, and smoothes it by 
lemoving the , , inequalities 1838 G R Porter Porcelain 
4* Gl 46 The instrumeuf) employed for this purpose [giving 
the first form to a vessel m 'throwing'] are called profiles 
or ribs. ^ , _ 

7 , Theair. A flat piece of scenery or property on 
the stage of a theatre, cut out in outline 

1904 ^esinu Gob, 29 Jan lo/i A piece of 'profile' was 
left standing in contact with the gas-jets for twenty minutes 
without effect. 1906 VoLpft m P T O 1 . Another 
' villain ' and myself had to cro'^s the stage in aboat designed 
on lines usually known as ‘ profile'. 

8. atinb. and Comb , as profile heady linty painter y 
View , profile board, a flat board or plate cut to 
a pattern, used to test the outside measurements of 
an object ; a gauge j profile cutter, a cutting tool 
m wood- or metal-working machines, which cor- 
responds in shape to the profile to be produced; 
profile instrument, machine, an appaiatus for- 
merly in use for taking silhouettes, profile 
machine, a machine for shaping the profile of 
small parts of machinery, in which the cutting 
tool is guided by a pattern ; profile paper, paper 


niled with equidistant vertical and horizontal lines, 
for convenience in drawing to scale ; profl-le piece, 
Tkeatr , = sense 7 ; profile- wing ; see quot 1873. 
1762 H Walpole VertvdsAnecd (i8a8)V 203 John 
yarke did two profile heads in medal of William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, yet dated idgow 1767 
Monro in Plat Trans LVII 303 A profile view of a small 
piece. 1788 Burns Lei to R. Ainslie 23 June, Mr Miers, 
]^ofiIe painter in your town, has executed a profile of 
Dr. Blacklock for me. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxui, Your 
likeness was took on my hart in much quicker time than 
wer a likeness was took by the profeel macheen 1842 
Francis Diet Arts, etc , Silcuette, or Profile Instrumeut, 
a contrivance for taking the exact oudine of an object, 
particularly the outline of a person's side face 1873 
Routledge s Yng Gentl Mag Apr 278/2 Side scenes cut 
out thus are t&em^pr^le wings 1892 Hasluck Milling 
machines 134 Fig. 1 34 Single-spindle profile milling machine 
used in small-arms factories for milbng articles of irregular 
shape. x8oa Appleton’s Cycl. Techn Dramng 157 Profile 
paper can be obtained from stationers, on which are printed 
horizontal and vertical lines 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 
X25/2 The skull rounded with a slight peak— profile line 
nearly straight. 

Profile (pr^Q'ffl, -fill), V. [ad. obs It. profilare 
(mod. proffilaie) to draw m outlme, f.pro — L, prdy 
Pbo- 1 1 a + filare to spin, f to draw a line :*late 
'L.fildre to spin, f. lufil-um a thread. So mod.F, 
profiler y formerly porjilery pourfiler (Cotgr, i 5 ii). 
See also Pubi’Lh.j 

1 . irons. To represent in profile ; to delineate the 
side view or outline of; to draw iu section ; to out- 
line. Also^ 

X713 Leoni Palladio’s Archil (1742) I 21 , 1 have profil'd 
the Imposts of the Arches Ihd. 30 The method of pro- 
filing each Member. 1882 E P. Hood in Leisure Ho. Apr. 
223 Instances m which he thus profiles his contemporaries 
1902 Coniemp. Rev. Dec 838 The delicate tracery of the 
leaves [was] profiled agamst the sunset sky. 

2 . To furnish with a profile (of a specified nature), 
give an outlme to ; also, to cause to form a profile. 
(In first quot. profiled may be an adj. = having a 
profile (of a certain kind), outlined ) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract Build. 496 The Grecian Ionic 
^ecimens of capitals, are, geneially speaking, better pro- 
filed than those of the Romans x86^ J. Fergusson Hist 
Archti 1 . II. 11 1 401 Had they [Gothic aichitects] carefully 
profiled and ornamented the extenor of the stone roofs. 

Hence Pro'filed ppl. a , Pro filing vbL sb . ; 
profiling-machme ~ profile machine : see prec. 8. 

17x5 Leoni Palladio’s Archit (1742) I. 13 The profil’d 
Architrave, mark'd F. 1888 W P. P. Longfellow in 
Senbner^s Mag. III. 426 One of the seaets of good pio- 
filmg. z8oa Hasluck Milling machines 152 Fig 133 is a 
two-spindle profiling machine, and the cutter will profile or 
surface to the extreme limit of the table area 1902 EncycL 
Bnt XXVII. p xix. The profiled figures in low relief. 


Profilist (pi^ufiUst). [f. Profile + 

One who produces profile portraits or silhouettes 
a x8oo Inscription Profile Portrait in N ^Q. qth Ser VI. 
357/1 Charles fecit, the first Profilist in jSngmnd. x8oS 
Lamb Lei to T. Manning 26 Feb , Mrs. Beetham the Pro- 
filist or Pattern Mangle woman opposite St Dunstan's. 
1833 Nerw Monthly mag. XXXIX 60 Likenesses, of our 
host and bis lady, t^en in fifteen seconds by an itineiant 
profilist. 190s Holman-Hunt Pie-Raphaehtism II. 208 
The piofilist who did the silhouette. 

Frofilograph. (pr<?frli>grdf). [a. F. profilographe 
(so named by its inventor Dumoulin), i. Profile 
sb, + Gr. wnter, delineator : see -graph.] 

A machine which traces mechanically the contoui 
line of the ground over which it travels. 

Exhibited at Pans Universal Elxhibition 1835 ; the subject 
of Eng Patent No. 1464, but not there named See La 
Naiuie (1880) 11 . 

x8go m Century JOici., and later Diets. 

Profllo-meter. [ad 1. profilomltre^Jdxod^^)^ 
in Ger profitmehner (Hasting) , f. Profile sh. + 
-OMETEB,] An instrument for measuring and de- 
lineating the piofile of the face, by means of 
adjustafle rods sliding in a frame, so as to give 
with their ends a continuous outline. 

1893 in Funh’s Standard Diet 

II Profilu're. Ohs. rare^\ [obs. F. prqfilure, 
f. profiler to Profile : see -ure J A bolder. 

x^ Evelyn tr. Fremi’s Archit 11 i 89 Together with 
Tuscan Profilnres [les Profileures Toscanes] both at the 
Base and Capital. 

Frofir, -ire, obs forms of Proffer. 

Profit (prp’fit), sb [a. OF. and mod,F, profit 
(» earlier OF. prufit (a 1140 in Godef. Compl.)y 
pur-ypaiptyfityVo ifithc pr<nf{f)zi)i--’L. prfeci-us 
advance, progress, profit, t'L.prcfic-^e (ppl, stem 
profect^ to advance : see Proficient. 

The OF. forms m prU-^ proury immediately lepresent 
L prZ-% those in pur-.por-ypour-y agree with the usual OF, 
representation of the L. prep, and prefix prt, m .pour. 
Of the vaiious ME profit coincides with later OP. 
and mod.F.; reproduces the 15th c. Fr . profect 

was a Renascence assimilation to L.prq/ect-us t andprophit 
-phet. an erroneous spelling after prephet, Jj.propheta (see 
PH). With profistyprofighty cf. the slmilosperfi^typerfig/tty 
under Perfects] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a. 4- profit ; 4-6 -Ite, -yt, 4-7 -et, 5 -et(t)e, 5-6 
-ett, -itte, -yte, 6 -eit; 5-6 proffet, -ette, -it, 
6 -uyt, -uyte, -nte, -yte, -eit, 7 -itt. 
c X325, c 1330^ etc Profyt, ]?rofit [see B. r, etc ]. a 1340 


Piofet [see B a], c 13S0 Will Paleme i For profite hat he 
feld, 14.. Customs of Malion m Surtees misc (1888) 58 
AU y« proffettes of y» sayd walles, 1460 Lyheans Disc. 835 
To tho Lybeaus profyte 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V 327/2 
Wode, or profitte of Wode. 14^ in Archaeologia (1887) L 
I so A syngler profette hyi tj'th and hai myth a comyn wele 
*483 Cath, AngL 292/1 A Proffet. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
XIV S3 They think no sin, quhair proffeit cuinis betwene. 
1521 Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) I ii Of the next pro- 
fettes. a 1533 Ld Berners Huon Ixvi 228 Nor haue had 
but small profyte< 1533 Gau Rtcht Vay 20 And seikkis Ins 
awne wil and profeit. 1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 7 
The profutes yerely goyng to and for the exhibicion, 1546 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 106 Revenuez & proffuytes <21568 
Aschau Scholem. ii CAro)io2Theptoffet woldconteruatle 
wyth. the toile. 1588 Profile [B. 6]. 1604 Frofiitt [B. 5]. 

0 . 4 profi^t, -y5t, 5 -yht, -ith, 6 -ight, -yght, 
-ygth, -ygtt. 

tf'MrS SnoREHAaf Poems vii. 434 Jef hy hade be mad 
parfyM, We nedde y-haued rygt no profy^t. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I 3 Medlynge togidre profijtes and swetnes 
[oiig utile dulci\. 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb) 30 
To profyht of the cheiche, 1538 Audley in Lett Suppress. 
Monasteries (Camden) 242 More then eny profight in the 
world XSAS Brinklow Compl. 10 b, That it make for the 
profyght of Antichiistes Knj^htea 
y. 4 prophit, -ite, -et, 4-5 -ete, 5 -yt. 

[1362 Prophitable [see Profitable i] ] c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Sttsnts xxxiu ijGeorge) 609 pat I gyf be for jji ptophit And 
als of wyunyng for delyt Propnete [see B, x] 1473 
Warkw Chron. (Camden) 23 The Kynge . . toke the 
prophete of the Archebysshopperyche. 

S. 5 prouffit, -ite, -yt, 5-0 -yte. 

1456 Sir G Have Law Arms (S T S ) 42 The commoun 
prouffit of the toune 1488 Caxton Chas. Gi 2 For proufi^te 
of euery man 1509 Fisher Fwi. Serm C’iess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 307 W e sholde more 1 egai de our owne proufi^tes 
£. 5-6 prefect, 6 proffect, profeote, -flet. 

1465 Marg. Faston in P, Lett U 188 That she may not 
have the prefects of Clyre ys place. 1528 Lvndesay Dreme 
9x0 To thare smgulare proffect. 1542 Udall Erasm 
Apoph. Fref., More to their profecte & benefite, 1597 J 
Payne Rcyal Exch. 6 For commune profict. 

B. Signification. 

1 . The advantage or benefit (of a person, commu- 
nity, or thing); use, interest; the gain, good, 
well-being. Formerly sometimes pi, when referring 
to several persons. 

c 13x5 [see A. j8] c 1325 Spec. Gy Warw, 60 pat were my ioye 
andmydelit,Andtoinysouleagretprofyt. CX330R Brunns 
Chron, (1810) 159 It is my profit, to myn I wille bam holde 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 153, 1 have jilte out all 
my patrimony into ^oure prophetes [L m commoda vestrd\. 
*439 Diit. Red JBk. Bristol (1900) II, 156 He schal be 
ameicied in xijzil to the commune profite 148X Caxton 
Myrr. i, 111. 10 He doth it mote for his owen pioulfyt 
than he doth it for other. 153^ Covsrdale i Mcuc x. 20 
thou mayest considre what is for oure profit. 1553 T* 
Wilson Rhef, (1380) ^ Where I spake of profite vnder the 
same is comprehended the getting of gaine, and the eschuyng 
of baime X648 Ethon Bas xiv. 138 Profit is the Compasse, 
W which Factious men steere their course m all seditious 
Commotions. 1709 Addison Tailer No. xoo f 6 Posts of 
Honour, Dignity, and Profit 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 142 Its Wood is fit for no Use,, so that it is a 
Tree of no Kind of Profit 18x0 Bentham Packing (1821) 183 
The learned gentleman of whose learning we have already 
made our profit 1B73 Browning Red Coii Nt.-cap iv. 240 
This power you hold for profit of myself And all the world 
at need. 

b. transf. That which is to the advantage or 
benefit of some one or something 

1603 Shaks Meas. for M, i iv. 61 A man.. who, .Doth 
rebate, and blunt his natarall edge With profits of the 
nunde, 1604 — 0th. iii. 111. 3791 1 thanko you for this profit 
1 2 . The advantage or benefit of or resulting from 
something Obs. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter ix. 36 What profet has he to doe 
swa many illes? 138a WYCLiFi?^w 111 i What profyt of 
circumcisioun ? Moebe by alle maner. c 1425 Craft Nom- 
biynge (MS. Egerton 2622, If 140), Nexte most know., 
gwat is pe profet of }>is craft. 1535 Coverdalb Prov, 111 13 
The gettmge of it ts better then eny marchaundise of syluer, 
& the profit of it is better then golde. x6xx Bible Ttanil. 
Pref X He had not seene any profit to come by any Synode. 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 154 Both justice and profit of 
revenge,. can never possibly be found together in the same 
thing 


TD. With a and//. An mstance of this ; a good 
result or effect of somethmg. Obs. 

xgoa Ord, Crysien Men (W, de W 1506) v viu 4x6 Twelue 
other proufTytes the whiche cometh of good werkes done m 
mortaU synne. 1543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg i. i. i In 
the whycu Anatomie the vtilities ana profectes of the same 
are declaied. 

f8. Progress, advance, improvement, — Pro- 
FioiBNOB, Pboficibnoy I, Ohs. rare. 

x6oo Shaks K Z 1 i 7 My brother laques be keepes 
at schoole, and report speakes goldenly of his profit. 

4 . That which is denved from or produced by 
some source of revenue, e g ownership of land, 
feudal or ecclesiastical rights or perquisites, taxes, 
etc, ; revenue, proceeds, returns Chiefly pi. 

[x»2 Britton nx iil g 4 Tut le profit qe il prist put le 
manage soit restord as amis et as parents la femme.] x^y 
'Trevisa IJtgden (Rolls) VIII 7 pe firste benefice pat 
voydede, wib pe fru^ and prophetes. 1447-8 Shillingford 
Left. tCamaen) 91 The amerciamentis issuys and proifits 
therof comyng. x^o Daus tr. Sleidane’sComm xao What 
profiles airyse of the chnstenyng of children, of mariages. 
pilgrimages [etc ] litd. 286 The Duke of Saxon snail 
kepe the town and Castel of Gothe, with al the profite. 
x6xo Holland Camden’s Bnt. (1637) 366 The fines, per- 

a uisites, amercements, and other profiles growing out of 
je trials of such causes, 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed, a) VL 374 
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PROFITEROLE 


The limitation to F* M, to enjoy and take the profitsdunng 
his life, and after his decease to the heirs male of his bodj'. 
5 The pecuniary gam m any transaction; the 
amount by which value acijuired exceeds value 
expended ; the excess of returns over the outlay 
of capital : m commercial use chiefly m pl» In 
Pol, Bcon,^ The surplus product of mdustry after 
deductmg wages, cost of ra\v materials, rent, and 
charges, f In early use also including interest. 

x6a4 Aberdeen Regr (1848) II 256 The soume of ane 
Kundretb merkis. horrovnt be the tonne.. and to pay the 
sotime of four pundis, for the proifitt of the said soume for 
the half-yeir past i6ot Dryden Virg Georg, 1. 137 Nor is 
the Profit small, the Peasant makeb, Who smooths with 
Harrows, or who pounds with Rakes The crumblmg^ Clods 
1764 Burn Poor Lems 194 The profits of any work that 
may be done in said hospitals to be also added to the 
revenue of the said hospitals 1776 Aoak Smith IF. N i 
vi. (1869) I. 54 The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages That derived from stock, by the person who manages 
or employs it, is called profit z8a5 McCujlloch Pol Econ 
in V. agz The profits of capital are only another name for 
the wages of accomulated labour. 1845 Ford Jdandbk 
Sfaiit L 24 Nobody would be an innkeeper if it were not 
for the profit 1893 Lccoo Times XCv. 5/2 His piofits 
dinuntsbed at the rate of 60 per cent 
6. Phrases, a. Profit and loss profit or losi), 
an inclusive expression for the gam and loss made 
in a senes of commercial transactions, and the gam 
or loss made in one transaction; esp. in j^rofit and 
loss accottnt, an account m book-keeping to which 
all gams are credited and losses are debited, so as 
to stnke a balance between them, and ascertain the 
net gam or loss at any time. In Ardhmdic, the 
name of a rule by which the gams or losses on 
commercial transactions are calculated. 

*S88 J, Mblus Bnefe Insir. E viij, Of the famous accompt 
called profile or loss^ or otherwise Lucram or Damnum, 
and how to order it in the Leager Ibid, eh. xviu. Item 
touching the accomptes (of profite and losse] of necessitie it 
must haue one accompt proper in some one place of your 
X4eager 162s Malymes Anc, Law-Merdu 372 Whaas you 
made ouer. the sum of 2300^ sterling you now receiue 


- 1727 

II, xlviu 170, soo Chests of Japan Copper were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so much eaten up by 
the white Ante 1882 Bithell Coutding-ho Diet (1803) 
244 If the Profit and Loss Account shews a nett gain the 
balance is placed on the Cr side of Capital Account; if 
a loss, on the Dr. side 1891 T Hardy Tess Ivi, She was 
too deeply materialized.. by her long and enforced bondage 
to that arithmetical demon Profit-and-Loss, to retain much 
cunosity for its own sake. 

b, II Prfit h prendre [F,, = profit to take], see 
quot. iS7(^ f To fall profit . see Fail v 46 c. In 
profit^ said of milch cattle : giving milk, in milk. 
f To profit^ to a remunerative employment. + Upon 
profit at interest. 

EtS* Prtvy Council Scot I 391 The remanent of hir 
TOrnis nocht put to profieit as yit, to the nowmer of four 
doebteris and ane sone. 1588 Burgh Rec, Edtnb, (1882) 
IV. 520 Money [to be] gotten vpoun profieitt for makmg 
thair charges. x6oa Aberdeen Regr (1B48) 11. 234 The 
»wme of ane hundreth merkis to be vpliftit vpon proffitt 
be the thesaurer x6|^ tr CokdsRep vi, 60 b (1826), They 
claim not a charge, or profit apprender in the soil of another, 
but a discharge in their own land x^6 Digby Reed Prop 
hi 154 H the r^ht is to take a portion of the soil or the 
produce of the soil of another, the right is called uAroJii 
A prendre, 1884 Sussex Gaz 25 Sept , 19 excellent 
dairy cows and heifers . m calf or profit. 

7 atirib and Comb , as profit income^ -monger j 
’tnongeringy statement \ profit-proofed} ; objective 
and 6 b}, genitive, as profit-grinder^ -producer^ 
-snatcher , prop-earning^ -huntings -making, -pool- 
ing, -seeking, sbs, and adjs. 

Daniel Musothdus L 
Uther delights than these, other desires This wiser profit- 
5eekingAgerequires i68iD'URrcYi>ytf^ Honesty 
man that s profit proof, nor woman true x8o8 Bcntham Sc, 
i\efwm 15 A forced increase to the multitude of profit- 
yielding suits x888 Chanty Orgams Reo Jan 19 The 
eimcUon of the profit-monger and middleman. 
x8qi Miss Potter in Daily Hews ^/x The upper 
and middMass .demand the servility of the profit making 

\l The 
rmder 
s early 


1 large 

T ^ ' ^ 

D bpecial Combs : profit-rent, a rent of which 
the amount is due to a tenant^s improvements; 
proflt-sharingjthe sharing of profits, between 

employer and employed, or between capital and 
labour; so profit-sharer \ profit-taking (Sioch- 
exchange\ the act of realiamg the profit obtainable 
by the sale of stock, etc., in which a rise m price 
has taken place. 

1859 Trollope West Indies xiv, The small, erasmnff 

TAYLORinxg/AC^AaySS 
mie) ^Profit-sharing. X6B4 ^ {title) Profit-Sharing between 
Capital and Labour 2891 Chamber^ Bttcycl VIII. 437/1 
T^hose who have testbed any sy&ttm of profit sharing declare 
that it requires mu^ time and pains to produce substantial 
results; and a difiiculty is that ^proiSt-sbarers are not 
^®sses of the concerSf 
X896 Daily Hews 5 Nov. 7/4 A jump of i to 7 in prices,. , 


brought out enoimous^piofit taking sales largely by houses 
which bought early in London 1897 Ibid 17 July 3/1 
Stocks reacted under heavy profit-taking. 1904 Datly 
CM on 21 Sept 1/7 At Paris the Bourse opened fiim, but 
frll away on profit-taking 

Front (prp fit), V, Forms : see the sb, ; also 
4 profiti, profetye [ME. a. F profiler, earlier 
OF prufiter (tr 1140 m Hatz.-Darm.), po{tC)rfiter, 
i. pntfit, profit Pbopit sb,'] 

I. 1 1 intr. To make progress , to advance, go 
forward; to improve, prosper, grow, mcrease (in 
some respect) Obs 
CX340 Hampolb Piose Tr 6 Ay he mare I profette in he 
luf of Thesu h^ swetter I fand it X382 W\clip Lube 11 52 
And Jhesu profitide m wysdom, age, and grace anemptis 
God and men. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg 431/1 Prouffytyng 
from vertue in to vertue 1540 R Wisdome in Strype 
Reel Mem (1721) I App cxv. 325 Loe ♦ yee se that we 

g rofect nothing at ak 1598 Shaks Merry W iv, 1 15 My 
usband i^aies my sonne profits nothmg in the world at his 
Booke. x5o7-I2 Bacon Lss , Empire (Arh) 296 The mmde 
of Man IS more cheated, and lefieshed by profiitinge m 
sraale things, then by standing at a stay in great, 

II. 2 tram. Of a thing . To be of advantage, 
use, or benefit to ; to do good to ; to benefit, further, 
advance, promote. (Ong. inir,, with indirect obj, 
(dative), which was at length treated as direct.) 

1303 R, Brunnb ffaudl Synm 146 l?ey 5eue vs grace ry5t 
so to deme Vs to profyt, ana god to queme 1509 Hawes 
Past Pleas XI. (Percy Soc.) 45"! t shdl hymproufltyt yf he 
wyll apply To doo therafter fill conveniently 1526 Tindale 
Matt, XVI. 26 Whatt shall hit pioffet a man [138a Wyclif, 
what profitith it to a man], yf he shulde wyn all the whoole 
worlde . so he loose hys owne soule ? 1605 Timme Quersit 
I xiu. 62 [They] doe consist and are profited by these three 
beginnings, 1741-a Gray Agnppina 12 'Twill profit you, 
And please the stripling X874 Sidgwick Meilu Ethics ii 
ut, § 3 X29 The most careful estimate of a girl’s pleasures . 
would not much profit a young woman. 

to. intr. To be of advantage, use, or benefit; 
avail. Const (- dative). In later use, without 
const, regarded as absolute use of 2. 

X340-70 Alex 4 Dutd 509 Hit profile]) nouht to preche of 
oure dedus a i4gj Cursor M 13919 (Fairf ) Code is to 
wirke euenlk day hinge Y&t piophetis to be lay. Z477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dtcies 125 The sayd Gaiyen sayd wysdom 
can not proufyt to a foole. i486 Bh St, Albans, Her, fvuj b, 
Yet shall thai [rules] profecte for thys sciens ^etly. 1579 
Fulkb Heshifts*s Pari 523 They profit alike to al men 
1667 Milton P, L viii 571 Oft times nothing profits more 
Then self-esteem, grounded on just and right Well manag'd 
Tennyson Ulysses x It little profits that an idle king 
.1 mete and dole Unequal laws unto a savage race 1904 
H, Practice Self Culture 11. 58 Bodily exeicise does 
profit for some things 

t 3 . Of a person: a. intr. To be profitable, 
bring profit or benefit, do good {po some one) , to. 
ii'ans To be profitable to, benefit, do good to; 
0. reft. To benefit oneself, make one’s profit, 


Civ Conv, II (1586) 66 b, Hee bent himselfe rather to 
profite those which should reade him, than to delight them. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen Fill (16B3) 632 His Courtiers 
(e^ecially those who hadprofited themselves of Abbies), 

4 inir. (for red,) To benefit onesell , to denve 
profit or benefit , to be benefited 
<:i4oo Apol Loll 59 To w[h]as profit presthed is ^euen, 
not only pat men prest, or be boun, but J»it jjay prophet, 
XS09 Fisher Serm, Ciess Richmond^^, (1876) 291 
Thymes.. of wej/ght & substaunce wherin she myghte 
prouffyte she wolde not let for ony payne or laboure to take 
vppon hande 

lb. esp with prepositions ^’with, by, offiom 
To derive benefit from, be a gainer by; to avail 
oneself of; to make use of, take advantage of. 


ail tnem. specyally y* shall profyte by thisworketo prayefor 
V ^7 ® aimme Calmne on Gen 132 He profited nothing 
with his outrage. 1676 Dryden Aurengz, 11. 28 You might 
nave found a mercenary Son, To profit of the Battels he had 
Durke in Epist Corr Burke 1 }^ Dr Laurance 
(1827) 57 Mrs. Burke has not profited of the bathing 1796 
Burney Mem, Metastam I 389 If it is not too late for him 


^ loyi Var, lYlEREDITH Si, KlCHmond 111 . I 30 He WaS 
prompt in an emergency, and quick to profit of a a isis. 1873 
M. Arnold Lti, tr Dogma (1876) 141 To profit fully by the 
New Testament, the first thing to he done is [etc ]. 

1 6 . trans. To render profitable. Obs rare, 
pro^ei?tfe^'^ Uot III 109 To lawbour and 

^ W To bring forward, present Obs. rare 
1 . (1884) I. 2X7 The executors of the 

late Rob. Simpson, Threasurer for the Hospitalls, shall 
profitt his accompt at Pickering on April 12th. 

Hence Pro’flted, Pro fllting^// adjs, 

Mulcaster Posiiious xxxix (1887) 203 Oflidoos 
thankefullnes in the profited hearer. cs 6 oS in T Hutton 
Rec^o^/or Refusal {1605) 28 Sundry places of this Serm- 
ture left out ^ lesse profiting, or edifying x8^ in W 
1 (1869) 33 For years I have been 
a^ofited reader of your writings, 

Proflt(e, ob& forms of Fbophet. 

(prp iitabrliti). rare, ff. next 
ahleue ^ ^^lality of being profitable ; profit- 


heavenly profitability was cut oft. the habit of pleasuiable 
moving remained. 

Frofitatole (pr^'fitab l), a (adv., sb.) Also 
4-6 propbit-, profet-, prouf(f)it-, proffet-, 
prefect-, etc. see Pbopit sb , also 5 providabille 
fa. F. profitable {prop/iitablc, 12th c., Littrd) : see 
Profit and -able ] 

1 Yielding profit or advantage ; beneficial, useful, 
serviceable, fruitful, valuable. (Rarely of persons.) 
Formerly, also, useful as a remedy 
cx^ spec Gy JFarw, 4 pat i wole speke is swipe pro- 
fitable a 1340 Hampole Psalter cvi 38 Sympil men and 
profetabile. 136a Langl P PI K vii 262 * Bi seint Poul • ’ 
quod peis * J)eos beo]) piophitable woides > ’ 1382 WvcLir 
a Ttm ui 16 Al sciiptuie of God ynspynd is profitable to 
teche, to arguwe, to repi oue, for to letne in 1 131 wysnesse 1422 
tr Sea eta Secret , Pi tv, Pnv igt More Providabille ys 
to a man to govern bymself than othir mene 1450 in 
Wars Eng tn France (1B61) I 514 Marchaundisses. as 
shal be thoaghte most behoveful and prouftuitable 1528 
in Lett Su^ress Monasteries (Camden) 5 To name and 
appoynt .suebe one as your grace shall thinke moste mete 
and profightable for the place 1562 Mountgomery in 
Archseologia XLVII 240 Pleasaunt bowses, fane gaidens, 
and gooolie meades, whithe theire proftectable gioundes. 
1627 Ltsander ^ Cal, 1 g Silence 01 flight were much pio- 
fitabler for you 1658 Whole Duty Man ix § i Sleep was 
intended to make us more profitable, not more idle 1717 
j Berkeley Tour Italy 1871 IV 586, B della Regna.. 

I IS profitable to the bladder, eases tenesmus and ague 1875 
I JowETT Plato (cd. a) I. ago If we are good, then we aie 
profitable; for all good things are profitable. 

2 . Yielding pecuniary profit ; gainful, lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1758 R. Brown Covipl Farmer (1759) 79 Geese are pro- 
fitable in many waj»s 1776 Adam Smith IF, H t xi (i86g) 
I. 231 It becomes as profitable to employ the most fertile,, 
lands m raising food for them [cattle] as m raising corn. 
1825 M®Culloch Pol, Econ ii 11 117 This mighty channel 
for the profitable employment of millions upon millions of 
capital 1845 — Taxation J. (1852) xiz One shipowner has 
a ship at sea, making a profitable voyage, while that of 
another is in port unemployed 

fB quasi-adv Profitably, Obs, rare, 
x654 Whitlock Zootovna Pref. a ijj b, Tliat thou mayest 
be thine own Auditor, and write profitable for thine own 
peivsall. 

O. ahsol, as sb A thing that is profitable, 
x68x R L'Estrange Tullfs Offices 6 Of Two Profitables 
whether is the more Profitable P 

Profitableness (prp’fitab’Ines). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being profitable. 

1 . Advantageousness, usefubess, value, beneficial 
quality, 

xmBTrlvjsa Barth, DeP R v v. (1495) givb/i The curtel 
[of the eye] that hyghte Tela arenea, and hyght soo for prou- 
ffytablynes therof to be clere & brigte to the spirite c X4S0 
tr De Imitatione r v 7 We owin m scriptures ra))er toseke 
profitabilnes fian highnes of langage 1583 Golding Caknn 
on Dent xvi 93 To the ende that the profitableness of this 
doctrine be the better knowen 1651 Cromwell Lett, 
24 Mar in Carlyle, To approve my heart and life to Him 
in more faithfulness and thankfulness, and to those I serve 
in more profitableness and diligence. 1824 Mrs Sher- 
wood Waste Hot ii, 12 The profitableness of holiness, not 
only in the world to come, but also in this life 

2 . Remimerativeness, lucrativeness, gainfulness 

1886 H, Dunckley in Manch, Exam 15 Feb. 6/1, I am 

speaking only of the profitableness of labour 1892 J J 
jANNrv m A E. Lee Hist, Columbus (Ohio) II 314 Eiqnal 
in profitableness of operation to that of any city of equal 
population in the Union 




-LT ^.] In a profitable manner. 

1 , With advantage or benefit; advantageously, 
beneficially. 

138a Wyclif T obit vi 5 These thingus forsotheben profitabh 
necessane to medicynes. 1495 7 remsds Barth, De P R, 
It. u b J b/2 Angela haue this vertue of werkynge myghtly 
and prouffitably wytbout cessyng 1538 Elyot 
Did , Vithier, profytably 1651 Hobbes Levtath, Rev 
^ I think It may be profitably pnnted, and more 

profitably taught in the Universities 17x2 Addison Spect 
No. 317 p 48 Our Hours may very often be more profitably 
laid out. 1899 Allbnit s Sysi Med VIII. 670 The flannel 
gwmente may profitably be lined with thin washing silk 

2. With pecuniary pi ofit, lucratively. 

x839 De la Beciib Rep, Geol Cortiw , etc. x. 287 Locali- 
Ues where toe tin or copper can be profitably laised, X883 
UiLMOuR Mongols XXXI 363 A customer with whom a 
Chinaman can trade profitably, 

Frofiter (prp*fit3i) [f Frofit v, + -bb i ] One 
who profits.^ +a. One who advances or makes 
progress, an improver. Obs, 
xtt6 Pi^, Per/, (W. de W 1531) 73 b, The feare of 
profyteis, that is, of them that pro^teth in vertue and per- 
leccyon. Ibid 157 The pilgrymes as yet. but bogyn the 
louroey of grace, or els be as yet but piofyters in relTsyon. 

D One who makes profit or gam by anything. 
x8oo CoLQUHotw Comm, Thames iv. 17B Seven Hundred 
may have been Profilers by the excessive Plunder. 1835 
tads Mag 11 248 They were profilers, not inventom; 
eagerly adopting every improvement si^gested by strangers. 
x8ss Chamier My Travels HI 1. 15 Ae affluent pioffters 
“y hght or foreign com, occupy the ground floor, 

T Frofitero*le. Obs. In 6 propliitrole, 8 pro- 
ntroH© [a F. profiterole (Littr^), f. profit Pbopit 
so H- -erole, dim suffix. In Cotgrave poutfiierollc 
a cake baked vnder hot imbeis \ and projitorolle, 
the latter also explained (in pi) as ‘the small 
vayles, as dnnkmg money, points, pinnes, &c., 
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gotten by a valet or groome in his maisters seruice *. 
The etymological sense is thus ‘small gams’.] 
Some kind of cooked food • see etym. and quots. 

15x3 Barclay Stages iv (1570) Civ b/a To toste white 
sheuers and to make piophitroTes And after talking oft time 
to fill the bowles 1727 Bradley Fam Did s v Carp^ 
They likewise make a pottage of prolitrolles with Carp 
flesh minced 

[See-FDi,.] Profitable. 
1593 Bilsok Govt Chnsts Ch xii 208 Order and disci* 
pime are not onely profitefuU but also needfull. 
Proiltingf (prp fitig), vhl sL [f. Peopit v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Peopio? : + improv- 
ing, advance ; benefiting, etc. 

1382 Wyclif I Ttm IV, 15 Thenk thou thes thingis, in 
these be thou^ that thi profytyng he schewid \gloss or 
knowun], to alle men c 1450 tr De JmiiaUone \ xi la If we 
put he piofltmge of religion allone in outwarde obseruaunces 
1394 Carew Huarte's Exatn Wtis (1616) 1 Where he 
should haue many examples and profitings of strangers. 
1608 HiERONf Wks Ded 68p An argument of a mans effec- 
tual! profiting by other exercises of godliiiesse. X709 Stryfb 
Aniu Rtf I XI. 13^ The Bishops once a year to oversee the 
profiting of the parishes. 

Profitless (prp titles), a, [f. Promt 
-IBSS.] Void of profit, unprofitable, useless 
1599 Shaks. Muc/t Ado v 1 4 , 1 pray thee cease thy coun- 
saile, Which falls into mine eares as proStlesse, As water in 
a Slue 1643 Hammond Serm yohn xvni 40 Wks 1683 
IV 513 An empty, profitless, temptationless sin 1809 
Malkin Gtl Bias xw vi ? 3 He was of an intractable and 
profitless age 1885 Manca Exam 12 Mar 5/6 After four 
hours of utterly profitless talk a division was taken 
Hence Pro'fltlessly adv.^ Fro flUessnesis. 
x8aa Blackw Mag XII 281 Our piesumption .. must 
return in profitlessness and fatigue. 1857 H Miller Test 
Rocks 1 16 Human thought is not profitlessly revolving 
in an idle ciicle, but progressing Godwaids 1879 O 
Mdrcdith Egoist III viii 155 Dissection and inspection 
will be alike profitlessly practised 

l-Pro-fitly, a. Obs, rare-^, [f. Promt sb + 
-LY 1,] Profitable. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm vi 733, I calle hym now 
one of the beste knyghtes..and the most profytelyest man. 
fProfity. Oos* In 5 profltee, 6 profltlye. 
[f Promt sb + -t (if the examples are not erroneous 
flf prqfiteSi pi. of Profit) ] = Profit sb, 

1432 Rolls of Farit IV 418/2 In suynge for the gode 
ana pi ofitees of oure seide Soveraign Lord 1493 Cal Ane 
Rec, Dublin (x88q) I 378 Fees and wages and other pro- 
fltees to the said offices perteynyng. 1584 in Foulson 
Beverlac (1829) 330 All the rents, revenewes, yssues, pro- 
files, belonginge to the collegiate churche 
Profla'ted, /// a ?umce-wd [f L prsflat-us^ 
pa, pple. of prsjidre to blow forth, puff out (f. pro^ 
Fbo-^h flare to blow)+-EDi.] Puffed out by 
blowing. 

18x7 Coleridge Siog, Ltt xxiii (1882) 287 Preparing the 
audience for the most surpnsing senes of wry faces, pro- 
flated mouths, and lunatic gestures that were ever ' launcned ' 
on an audience to ' sear the sense \ 

Frofii^acy (prp'fligasi) [f, next : see -aoy 3 ] 
The quality, state, or condition of being proffigate, 
1 . Self-abandonment to dissipation; reckless 
licentiousness or debauchery , shameless vice 
1738 Bolfngbroke Patriot Ktiw (1749) t8i Hitherto it 
has oeen thought the highest pitch of profligacy to own, 
instead of concealing crimes, and to take pride in them, 
instead of being ashamed of them 1767 Cqwper LtU to 
y Hill 16 June, [The election] occasions the most detest- 
able scene of profligacy and not that can be imagined 
18x5 J Scott Vis, Pans xii (ed. 2) 203 The decorum of 
behaviour which profligacy preserves in the public places 
of Pans. 1873 Symomds Grk Poets viii 253 In the 
Daitaleis, Aristophanes attacked the profligacy and im- 
modesty of the rising generation. 

2 Reckless prodigality or extravagance ; waste- 
fulness ; hence, immoderate profusion or abundance. 

x8fio Emerson Cond Lifct Wealth (1861) 69 Profligacy 
consists not in spending years of time or chests of money, 
but in spending them oit the line of your career. x886 P. 
S. Robinson Valley Teetotum Trees 121 The prodigious 
luxuriance and profligacy of the botany of the tropics. 
1900 Edtn.Rev, July x8a Ibis profusion or profligacy of 
pictures. 

Profligate (pr^'fiig^t), a and sb, [ad. L. 
profldgdt-as overthrown, ruined; wretched, vile, 
dissolute, abandoned, pa. pple. of prdflig^dre to 
dash to the ground, cast down, overthrow, over- 
whelm, ruin, dispatch, f p}o, Pro -1 \ h^‘Jilg-dre 
iotfligh^e to strike down, dash.] A. 

I. f 1 (Const, as pa, pple,) Overthrown, over- 
whelmed, louted, (Cf. next, i.) Obs. 

*535 ^ R'cd Bet, to Cromwell in Strype Eccl, 

Mem (X721) I. App Ivii. X45 The Canon laws .with their 
Author, are profligate out of this realm, a 1548 Hall 
Chrott , Hen, VI 168 By whiche onely pollicie, the kynges 
armie was profligate and dispersed. X573 Rsg, Prwy 
CmmGilScot II 214 The conspiratouns wer profligat and 
disapointit. 1643 Prynne Sou Power Parlt, 111 45 1663 

Butler Hud, 1. 111 72S The foe is profligate ond run 

II. 2 Abandoned to vice or vicious indulgence; 
recklessly licentious or debauched; dissolute; 
extremely or shamelessly vicious. 

1647 Ward Simp Cobler 39 When States are so reformed 
that they conforme such as are profligate into good civility \ 
civill men, into religious morality 1750 Johnson Rcmihhr 
Ho. 77 r xo Profligate in their lives, and licentious in their 
compositions 17W Priestley Corrupt Ckr 1 . 1 75 Paul, 
bishop of Samosata said to have been of a profligate life. 

Von, VII. 


1817 Jab Mill Brit, India II v. & 700 To corrupt the 
House of Commons Into a profligate subservience to the 
views of the minister 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng vi II 
68 Sir Charles Sedley, one of the most hnlliant and 
profligate wits of the Restoration 

b Recklessly prodigal, extravagant, or profuse 
*779 Sylph II rso Should I barter my soul to save one 
so profligate of his! X875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V 315 The 
utterly had is m general profligate, and therefore poor. 

B. sb, A profligate or dissipated person. 

X709 Swift Adv, Reltg, Wks 1755 II i 90 Like a sort of 
compounding between vntue and vice, as if a woman were 
allowed to he yicious, provided she he not a profligate 1796 
H. Hunter tr St ~Pieme*sSiud Hat, (1799) III 394 Every 
profligate m the Country, they take care to wheedle over 
to strengthen their par^. 1874 Green lihott Hut viu § 7. 
420 The wretched profligate iound himself again plunged 
into excesses 

Profligate (pr^jfligis't), Nowr^r^oi Obs, 
Also 6 pa, pph profligate, [f, L. prdfltgdu^ 
ppl. stem Qiprojitgdre , see prec.] 

1 . irans To overcome in battle or conflict, to 
overthrow, rout, to put to flight, chase away, 
dispel, disperse ♦ a. persons {ltt, and Jig), 
tfX548 Hall Chi oh,^ H en, VIx6shf I which hath suh- 
uerted so many townes, and profligate and discom fited so many 
of them m open battayle Ibid , Hen VII 14 h, Hys armye 
should profligate and expell all theintrudorsandinuadours 
1646 H Lawrence G’/zr?// 1x7 If you.. stay not till 

the victory he gotten, till your enemy be proflisated and 
abased 169a tr Milton* s Def Pop viu M 's wks 1851 
VII 193 You have not yet profligated the Pope quite 
b. umgs (usually abstract, as evil, disease, 
error, etc.). 

1543 Becon Christmas Banquet By], With how feruent 
heite should we profligate and chose awaye synne 1624 
Donne Serm (ed. Alford) V. 274 When Christ is disseised 
and dispossessed, his Trutlf profligated and thrown out of a 
nation that professed it before 1637 Brian Pisse-Proph 
(X679) X34 To profligate your disease, and to reduce you to 
your former health. X694 Salmon Baids Dtspens 1 (1713) 
462/2 It so profligates the Humours which cause them, that 
It soon takes away those Diseases by the Roots. X594 
Motteux Rabelais v (1737) 233 ProfUgating all Barbarity. 
1845 Life St Augustine xix 195 A dimity which (to use 
a forcible Latin word) 'piofligates' calumny,— not merely 
wards it off, but routs, and explodes, and shames it. 

0. To overtlnow, nun, destroy, in quot a 1661, 
to waste by reckless expenditure. 

X643 Characters Rtcheheu 13 Peace by Sea and Land 
proflfigated a *66x Fuller JVorihieSf Warwick (1662) iiL 
122 From his Profligating of the lands of bis Bishoprick. 

d. To finish up, dispatch, rare 
1840 FraseVsMag XXI 333 Dedicated to the glory of the 
exerciUts inaximus that profligated the German war in 
three mouths 

ta. refl. To abandon oneself to dissolute courses; 
to become profligate, Obs rare~~^, 

1706 Phillips, To Profligate one's seif to give himself up 
to all manner of Vice, Lewdness and Debauchery. 


tFrO‘flteated, ppi a. Obs. [In sense i, f. 
prec + -ED i • in sense 2, f L prdfligaUtis pa. pple, 
+ -EDI : cf, PROFLIOATFI a, 2 ] 

1 Overthrown, vanquished, wasted, squandered ; 
dispersed, dissipated. 

*599 Hashb Lenten Siufle Wks. (Grosart) V. 221 Of that 
profligated labour, yet my breast pants and labours a x 6 xo 
Fotmbrby Atheom 1. x § 2 (1622) 67 To haue beene, in all 
mens eyes, so abject and profligated, as to be able to get no 
moe defenders x 65 o Stxllingfl, Power Exccmviun, § 21 
(166a) 25 The other infirm and profligated argument. X694 
Salmon Bate's D^pens (1713) 38/1 It draws forth theinnate 
and profligated Heat, and restores the Warmth of the Part. 
2 . Abandoned, vicious , — Proflioatr a, 2. 

1632 GAVLEMagasirom, 358 Dardanus, a most piofligated 
magician, was so sordidly addicted to covetousness, that 
[etc.] 1673 Laefy's Call t v. § 74 The most wretchless 


Pro'flifi[citely, [f. PROPLiaATE a, + -lt 2,] 
In a promgate manner or degree ; with reckless 
indulgence or open wickedness ; dissolutely ; with 
reckless prodigality, profusely, wastefuUy. 

x694_F Braggb Disc, Parables xi. 3^14 An utter want of 
thatDivine grace, which they so profligately wasted while 
they had it. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1 111 X73 He was lazy, 
luxurious, and profligately wicked. 1791 Boswell yohnson 
27 Mar. an. X775 note^ It is related, that he who devised the 
oath of abjuration, profligately boasted, that he had framed 
a test which should * damn one half of the nation, and starve 
the other*. 1838 Dicklns Nich, Hick, xvi, Mr Gregshury 
. .looked like a man who had been most profligately liberal, 
bnt IS determined not to repent of it 1868 F. W Newman 
in Morn Star s June, The hard-earned wealth of our middle 
classes, and the honour of our nation, would be profligately 
sqimndered 

Pro fliffateneSS. Now rare, [f. ns prec. -i- 
-NE3S ] The quality or character of Ibemg profli- 
gate , profligacy 

x 668 Wilkins Real Char, 295 Searedness, Profligateness, 
i Butler Anal n Conclus. 291 Others, who are not 
’ ’ ” ’ " X786 A GinSaer, 

iteness of our time. 
Extravagance of 
mind, and profligateness of the means' of improvement, 
ProfliMtion (pr(»flig^^*J®D). Now rare or 
Obs, [ad! late L. prcflfgatwn-em nun, destruction, 
n. of action f, profligdre see Pbopmqate a.] 
The action of ‘ prqfligattng*, overthrowing, routing; 
discomfiture, overthrow, rout ; ruin, destruction 


2526 Sk Papers Hen, VII f 1 , 185 In the distressing of 
thJiniperours army by see, and profligacion of the Lance- 
knightes Serm, ^ Htm, ai To the utter 

extermination of Christ and bis (Jospell out of the king- 
dome, profligation of lustice and religion. 18^7 Tomlinson 
RenousDisp xgo Convenient for the profligation of diseases 
18x5 Q, Rev XIII 3sr A stem profligation of the opinions 
of many eminent writers 

Pro'fligator. Now rare or Ohs, [Agent-u, 
m L. form from Profltcatb v, see -or.] One 
who or that which ‘profligates * ; an overthrower. 

X694 Salmon Batds Dtspens (1713) 305/1 That atiptick 
Medicaments are the chief Profligatozs of those Diseases 
t Profit £fe, V, Obs, rare-^^, [ad. lj,pr^tg~dre 
to overthrow ] trans. « Pbopligate o. i a. 

CX540 tr. Pol Verg Eng Hist (Camden) I, 207 The 
brute wente m eche coste that Aluredus was profliged of 
the Danes 

i Profiuato, V, Obs, rare—K [irreg. f, L. pro- 
jhi-Sre (see Peofluent) ] mir. To flow forth 
X657 Tomlinson Renotds Disp 2x5 That the blood may 
easily profluate 

Profluence (pr^tt’fiwens) NowrnrA [ad.L, 
profluerUia a flowing forth, f, proflu-^e to flow 
forth j see PROFLTrEKa? and -encb ] 

1 1 A flowing forth or onward ; current, stream, 
flow. Obs, 

1633 P Fletcher Purple 1 st iv xvi, A wheyish moat j In 
whose soft waves, and circling jwofluence, This Citie,hkean 
Isle, might safely float. x6B6 Plot Siaflfordsh 49 This well 
will grow dry, after a constant profluence pmhaps of eight 
01 ten years 1693 Sir T P Blount Nat, Hist, 253 As 
long as there is a profluence of Water through them, there 
is no Danger of their Entertaining such Damps. 

b. fig The onward flow or course (of events, 
etc), rare, 

a 1639 WoTTON Parol in Rehq (1651) 6 In the profluence 
or proceedings of their fortunes 1^3 MvcRS Hum Person^ 
ality 11 389 we see it decade the cosmic inarch and pro- 
fluence into a manner of children’s play 
1 2 . Jig, a. Ready flow of words, fluency, b. 
Abundance, profusion. Ohs, rare, 

1568 Skcyne The Pest (x86o) 16 Nature disagysit be 
sophisticall profluence of ivordis a xdxp Fotherbv Atheom, 
II 1 § 8^(1622) 193 Afncanus.had his erauitie; Galba, his 
austeritie, Garbo, his profluence 1623 Cockeram, Pror 
fluence, abundance 1658 Phillips, Profluence, a flowing 
plentifully, abundance 

fPro'flueney. Ohs rare^^ [f as prec : 
see -ENCT ] Fluency (of speech) ; = prec. 2 a. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 172 A Frofluency of Speech, 
venting itself on all occasions 

Profilnent (pi 5n fl«ent) [ad. L prdfltteni-em^ 
pr. pple. of prdfiu-h^e to flow forth, f. prd. Pro- ^ i a 
+ Jlu-ere to flow ; cf. effluent,'] Flowing forth 
or onward; flowing in a full stream ; in iurat two 
quote , proceeding or running out of the mala body. 

c x4ao Pallad, on Hush, xn. 56 Best is holde The croppe to 
kytte, and save on every side The bowes profluent for fruy te 
to abyde 1578 Banister Hist Man i. 32 For the sub. 
duction of braunches of Sinewes, profluent from the spinall 
matey, through the holes in Os sacrum 1667 Milton P L 
XII 442 Them who shall heleeve Baptizing in the profluent 
streame 1686 Plot Stajfordsh 42 The great and pro- 
fluent river of Trent. 17x7 J Keill Antm Oecen (1738) 77 
The Power of the Bladder cannot he estimated by the 
Motion of the Profluent Urine x88x J Thomson viForin, 
Rev July (1882)37 My profluent waters perish not from life, 

Sterling m FraseVs Mag, XXXVIH. 308 In 
mild sequence forms of profluent grace Move, timed to 
pipes attuning every face ^ x866 Svmohds in Li/e (1895) I. 
vii 350 Elizabethanism is profluent, profuse of emotion 
*905 G Jackson in Expositor 62 A babbling profluent 
way of talking 

tFvO’flnoas, di. Obs.rare^^, pf0jlu~us 
flowing forth -f -OBS ] = prec. 

1585 Stubbbb Anal Amts i (1879) *'^5 As some be 
ouerlargeous and profluous herein, so other some are spare 

T^rofitl'Vious, a Obs rare, [f next, or L. 
prdflutd’US adj,, flowing forth + -00s ] Of the 
nature of, or causing, a pxofluvlum or flux; in 
quot. 161S fig 

*574 Newton Health Mag 43 Mmte hath a speciall. 
efficacie against the profluvious issue of the seed^ called 
Gonorihea i6x6 J Deacon Tobacco Tortured Title*p , 
The inward taking of ^Tobacco fumes, is .. too too pro- 
fluuious for many of their purses 

II Profiuvium (prefl^vriJm). PI -la. [L. 
prdflu7Jium a flowing forth, flux, f. prdfiu-erex 
*^6 Profluent. With variant proflut/ton cf L. 
comb form dwvto^ -onem {eollumo, dzluvio) beside 
duvtum,'] A flowing forth; a copious flow or 
discharge, a flux. (Chiefly Path,) 

1603 Florio Montaigne ni. xiu. (1632) fi *5 An easie pro* 
fluvion or aboundant running of gravell PMt Trails, 
V 207s The blood . ► swels and opens the vessels, and breaks 
out into a Profluvium. 183S 5 vd, Smith m Mem., etc* 
(i8ss) II. 361 , 1 melt away in nasal and lachrymal proiluvia. 
X843 R. f. Graves Syst CUn, Med, xxiv. 299 The second 
or inflammatory stage with its well-known profluvium, 
fig 1864 E Sargcnt Peculiar 11 ro8 Decor^ed around 
too bust with a profluvium of black lace* 

Profor, -forre, obs. forms of Proffer. 
Proforce, profoa, illiterate Sc. ff. Provost. 

11 Pro forma : see Pro A. 4. 

Frofotmd (pwfau’nd), a, (sb,) Also 5-7 
profund-e. [a OV, profund, profend 1175111 
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Godef, CompUy paifuiid nth. e. m Hatz -Darm.)» 
ad. L. projttttd-us deep, high, vast, obscure, pro- 
found frofundum sb.), f. fyS, Pao - 1 -i^fundtis 
bottom. The oti of Eng. is as m abound^ found vb. , 
round. The jS-fortn ^ofund was chiefly a con- 
formation to L., but partly a Sc. phonetic variant. 
In Latin fivfundtts^ the physical sense was the original, 
the intellectual and moral sense being transf , but in Eng 
, the literal sense ^vas already expressed oeepj so that 
with its family was drst used in a transfeired 
sense, and only later in the literal sense, eitlier sn transl, 
French or Latin, or as a more sonorous and impressive word 
than deep But it is convement here to follow the onginal 
sense development ] 

1 Deep (as a physical or material quality)i> a. 
Having great or considerable downward (or in- 
ward) measurement ; of great depth. 

ct^ [implied in Profoumdlv x} ^1530 Ld BESUEas 
ArtA LyL ^ryt, xlui (1814) 135 An hydeous tyuer, depe & 
paifound iMo J Coke ^ Fr. Heralds $ 155 (1877I 
zca A kyng that wolde be Torde of the sea, must have 
^eat and perfounde waters and havyns to kepe his dwps 
in. xdxx SaaKS. IVmt T, vr iv 501 Not .for all the Sun 
sees, or The dose earth wombes, or the profound sea hides 
In vnknowne fadomes. 16x5 G« Sakoys Trav S3 Gainst 
loue once making head, he . flung me from the profound 
skie. xdsu Milton Hymn Haitmfy xxiv, Naught but pro- 
foundest Hell can be his shroud. 17x5-30 Pope Iliativii 
^ Ample gates. For passing chariots ; and a trench pro- 
found. 1833 Scott Quentin D xxv. Surrounded by strong 
bulwarks and profound moats x86o Tyuoall Glac i« viL 
55 A series of profound crevasses. 

A c X475 Paftenay 1x80 The diches profunde large brede 
gan puchas. 

b. Situated or extending far beneath the surface 
deep-seated, deep-reaching. 

c 1430 Lyog. Mm Poems (Percy Soc) 053 Of my mynde 
the myd porat moost profounde 1509 Hawes PasL 
Pleas, XIX, (Percy Soc.) 88 O profounde cause of all my 
aekenesse. xflog Shaks Meas, /or M* l u. 59 'Whidi of 
your hiK has the most profound Ciatica? x6u Woodall 
Sitrr Mate Wks. (1653) 90 Wounds made by a thrust 
profound or superficial. xflS7 LwctisoN Med. Lex, & v. 
ProJundu$^C^e\jaxvi murtcles are distinguished by the names 
ptvjound or dee/ seated^ sxAsu/er/Uial, 1884 FaU Mall G, 
Z3 bepb 5/z The agency of heated water at profound depths 
1899 Atibutf^ Sysi, Med, VI. 591 Senile gangrene is 
generally more profound (than symmetrical gangrene], 
p. 1707 Flovsr Physic, Piilse>‘Waick/a The profund 
Pulse of the Lungs indicates Hsemorrhagies, and Kent and 
Death. 


o. Originating in, or coming from, a depth ; 
deeply drawn, deep-fetched (as a sigh) j carried far 
down or very 1o>y (as a bow or inclination of the 
body). 

7 A 1530 Kni ^Curtesy 184 No comfoite .coudehe take, 
Nor absteine him fro perfounde syghinge, i6oa Shaics. 
Hamii u 94 He rais'd a sigh, so pittious and profound. 
^3 Drayton Odes v, 31 Let not a Man drinker but in 
Draughts profound, 173a Lemard Seihos II ix 340 The 
three ambassadois made a profound reverence. 1700 
H^et Lee CatUerbury T,l 199 * Why ? ' said Donam , 
with a profound sigh. 1877 J. D Chambers Hiv Worship 
306 A profound inclmation of the body. 

2 . a. Of a person . Charactenzed by intellectual 
depth; that penetrates or has penetrated deeply 
into a subject of knowledge, study, or thought; 
having great insight into or knowfage of some- 
thing , very learned. In qnot i6n (app.) Deep or 
subtlein contnYance,craftY, cunning (cn Deepg 17), 
(The earliest sense in English ) 

Hdmmd Cot/ 221 voE F,P (1862) 77 Of art he 
mdde SIX 5«r . . & sii>))e for beo more profound, to arsmetnke 
he drou). 1481 C^ton Reynard (Arb.) 89 A connyng man 
f profounde clerk in many sciencis 1570 Dee Math, 
constant profound Philosopher. 1600 Sraks 
V- u- 67 A Maeitian, most profound in his Art, 
xoxi Bible ffosea v a The reuolters are profonnd to make 
daughter. ax66s Fuller Woiihtes (1662) i lat Their 
^bot was pious, pau^ll, and a profound Schollar 1734 
Berkeley Analysi § 3 Those who in this age pass for pro- 
found geometecs 2844 Disraeli Comn^ly m 1, The 
^ ®*'d the profoundest statesman of the ag<» 

x^ Freeman Norm Cony, III, xij iio The profoundest 
of met^hysicians and dimes. 

oL^* personal attributes, actions, or works: 
Showing deiJth of insight or knowledge, entering 
deeply into a subject , marked by great learning. 

i?”"® 363 sufBsamt detiye, 
Endowyd of profound intelligence 1497-8 PeitU Parlt, 
■Drogheda p^aieni Roll 13 Hen Vll^ m 27) They nedar 
Mnne ne due cast dart or spear be cause they haue not 
^e profounde wey and feate of it 1533 Frith Mirror 
^ man pipe a very fool, and think 
fiis wit good and profound, then is that person, indeed, 
more M than the other. Shaics Merch, V. 1. 1, 02 
10 oe orest in an opinion Of wisedome, grauiw, profound 
con^t. Power Exp Philos Pief ciij b. Their 

profoundest Speculations «i68o Butler Rent (I7S9) I. 
sax Learned Nonsense has a deeper Sound, Than easy 
;5enM, and for more profound. 1783 Blair RAei, 
xxxiv, (x8i 2) TI, 444 Some of the profounuest things which 
have hew written 1834 Mrs. SdsmaviLLB Connex 
' ***m* 849 ) s® 5 ,A most profound mathematical inouin 
x85S Brewster Nemion 11 . xvu 155 His profound an 
beautiful letters on the existence of the Deity. 

Cwcrave Li/i St Gilheri (E E.T SJ 88 H 
coimtted a| his disposiclon to >e profand councell of ou 
i c WOOD AUl, Oxen 11 579 He was admired h 
Scholars, .for his profund divinity 
3 . Of non-material things figured as having depth 
a. Of a subject of thought Deep m meaning 
demanding deep study or research ; abstruse, re- 


condite, sometimes connoting Difficult to ‘ fathom* 
or understand ; having a meaning that does not lie 
on the surface 

cx4oy Lydc Reson 4 Sens 4856 Neuer yet was rad noo 
songe so worthy of renoun, To spekyn of philosophie, Nor 
of profounde poetne X539 More Nyalogt i Wks. 159/x 
No man is there so connyng, but he may finde in them 
thinges farre to profounde to perce vnto 1583 Golding 
Calmn on Dent xix 1x4 A higher and profounder doctrine 
X698 Fryer Acc E India 4- P, 365 It contains profound 
meanings x8^ H B Smith Faith ^ Philos (1S50) 23 
Christianity is sunple as is light to the eye of the child, it 
13 profound as is light to the eye of the sage 

xsgfi Dalrymple tr Leslie's H&t Scot i 88 That w^ 
the gretter faciluie we may prepare the way sum things to 
rehersemair profunde 

b. Of a condition, state, or quality: Having 
depth or intensity ; intense, thorough, extreme, very 
great ; m which one may be intensely immersed 
or engaged ; unbroken or undisturbed (as profound 
siUncet sleeps rest^ peace) \ deeply-rooted, deep- 
seated ; deeply-buried, hence, concealed or involv- 
ing concealment (as a pi ofbund secret ^ etc ). 

1599 Skaks Much Ado v 1 198 Prin He is in earnest 
Clan In most profound earnest x6zo Holland Camden's 
Brit (1637) 577 Being of a lewd disposition and profound 
peifidiousnesse <3x639 Osborn Ohsirv Tx/w&r Wks (1673) 
273 The fear of lapsing into grosser Idolatry, or profounaer 
Atheism. 1711 Steele Spect No 113 p a Here followed 
a profound Silence 1757 Burke Ahrt^m Eng Hist iii 
IX, In the profoundest peace 1796 H. Huhtfr tr St - 
Pierre's Stud Nat (1799) II 331 1 he sublime impression 
which they produce becomes still moie profound, when they 
recal to us some sentiment of virtue 1805 Nelson Let 
II May (in Sotkei/s CataL 6-9 Dec (1905) 131), My depar- 
ture for the West Indies .you will keep a profound secret 
1833 RrrcHiE Wand iy Loire 35 Wearied travellers 
buried in profound sleep 1837 W, I rving Capt Bonneville 
IL 264 The diief and all present, listened with profound 
attenuon. iSfx Mysrs Cath, Th iii § 7. 22 Language is 
most imperfect when feeling is most profound 0x853 
Robertson Lect 4- Addr, lu (1858) 59 In profoundest igno- 
rance of the pinions 1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur 
(1804] iv, 242 Profound melancholy seemed to haunt the 
hollows of the mountain nd^es x^ Allbutt's Sysi Med 
VIL 458 Profound unconsciousness. Mod, It is a subject 
m which I take a profound interest, 

0. Said of reverence, respect, snbmission, or the 
like , often having some reference to the notion of 
bowing low, lowly reverence (cf. 1 c) 

x5«6 Ptlgr Petf, (W. dc W 1531) 167 h, The holy fathers 
ftsayntes. .had uiis profounde mekenes 1607 Shaics Cor, 
HI. lu. 113 , 1 do loue My Countries good, with a lespect 
more tender. More holy, and profound, then mine ownelife 
x688 Ansvi Talon's Plea 5 Their extraordinary respect, 
and profoundest submission. X7ax in Swlfits Lett (176^ 
II. 30s With the Djrafoundest legard and esteem, Sir, your 
most humble and most obedient servant, 1737 Pope Hor 
Episi II. li. X54 They treat themselves with most profound 
respect 1836 J Gilbert Chr Aionent iv (1852) 92 A 
knowledge to which the reflecting mind pays the profoundest 
homage 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxvi, The air of pro 
found deference. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Vniv, 
Introd. ta The most profound reverence. 

S. sb. 


1 . That which is profound or eminently deep, or 
the deepest part of something ; a vast depth ; an 
abyss, lit. and^. chiefly 
X640 G Sandys Cknsis Passion iii 242 To raise it from 
that^dark Profound. X735 Somerville Chase iii 287 The 
unwicldly Beast . drops into the dark Profound 1742 
Young Nf, Th. iv 593 Eternity, too short to speak thy 
praise ! Or fathom thy profound of love to man 1 1813 T 
Busby Lucretius f I v Comm p xxiv, [Galileo] who 
taught future philoso^ers. to penetrate farther into the 
blue profound.^ 1839 Bahey Festris iil (1852) 30 Piobe the 
profound of thine own nature, man 1 

b, spec. The depth of the sea or other deep 
water; the deep sea, ‘the deep’ foettccU, 
x62Z G Sandys XI. (1626) 234 On that profound 

Poore I was wrackt ; yet thou with-out me drownd. 1725 
Pope vin 34 Expert to tiy The vast profound, and 
bid the vessel fly, xBoy J. Barlow Cohtmb i. 202 Nor 
bjllowy surge disturbs the vast profound 
2 ^tellectual d^th or profundity rarg^^, 

1778 Wolcott (P Pindar) Ep to Revirvoersxn, I never 
questionM your profound of head 

t Profound, v, Ohs, [a. obs F profonder 
(14th c., Oiesme) ‘to sound, search, pierce, or 
goe deepe into ; to diue, or sinke vnto the bottom 
of ; to presse downe, or put into the deepe ’ (Cotgr.) 
(in med.L. profunddre), f prof and Pkopoueb a,] 

1 , tram. To immerse or plunge deeply ; ha, bUe, 
deep-seated 

?«i4M Lyoo. Tvio Merchants 312 Whan Deeply pro- 
foundid is^heete natural In thilkehumydite i-callyd radical 
X643 Sir T. Browne Relig Med. i. § 55 Tice and the Devil 

E ut a fallacy upon our Reasons, and, provoking us too 
astily to run from it, entangle and profound ns deeper in it 
2 . To go deeply into ; to * sound « fathom 
R<S 43 Sir T Browne Reltg^ Med 1. § 13 There is no danger 
to profound thew mysteries, no sanctum, sanctorum m 

To profound 

To penetrate deeply, ‘dive’ Unto, etc.). 
®»0WHB , S u To profound 

feigiw, and to contemplate a nuon why His Providence 
h^h so disposed and ordered their motions. x66x Glanvill 

fan Do^ 227 bet the most confirm’d Dogmatist profound 
fer into his inaeared opinions, and. .'t will bean eflTectual 
cure of confidence, 


Pvofou'Xidlyi [f. Profound a, 

In a piofonad manner or clegiee; deeply. 

1 . To or at a great depth 01 distance firom the 
surface Also Jig, 

cxifii Lyog Reson 4 - Sens, 5693 Whan 1 had the letties 
rad, Which m the stonys . . Wer profoundely and depe 
y-grave ^1450 tr. De ImUaiione 111 xlvii 118 pe more 
profoundly hat a man gob dovn into himself and waxt)> vile 
to himselt, hyer he stie)> up to god 1840 Browning 
Sordello vl 360 My soul o’eitops Each height, — than eveiy 
depth profoundlier drops 1857 Duhglison Med. Lex , Pro-^ 
fundusy, a name given to paits, which are seated pro 
foundly as regaids others 1871 R Ellis Catullus xvii xz 
Where descends most profoundly the bottom 
b. So as to come fiom or sink to a great depth ; 
with a deep breath (as m sighing) or inclination 
(as in bowing). Sometimes with mixture of sense 3, 
1480 Caxtom Ovids Met, xi xix, She wayled & sighed 
petfoundly 1606 Shakk Tr 4 * ^r, iv ii. 83 Why sigh you 
so piofoundly? tell me sweet Vnckle, what’s the matter? 
1700 Dryden Ctnyras 4- Myrrha 184 The virgin staited at 
her father's name, And sigh’d profoundly. <xi8ii Blake 
Poet Wks (1005) 231 Then, bowing profoundly, he said 
* A great wig . 

2 With intellectual depth; with great insight 
or penetration into a subject , very learnedly 
With leoi ned, zvisot eta, this nearly coinades with sense 3, 
c 1400 Maundkv (Roxb ) vvi 73 He preched mare pro- 
foundely of Haly Wiitte oper didd 1561 Godly Q 
Hester (1873) 15 In learninge and litteratuie, profoundely 
seene *693 Apol Clergy Scot 39 This is profoundly wise 
1711 Steele No 157 F7 A Person profoundly learned 
in Horse flesh 1879 Cassells Teckn Educ IV 63/2 Those 
who have not studied very profoundly 
3 . Intensely, extremely, thoroughly, very greatly ; 
to a depth of quality, state, or degree* 

1502 Atkvnson tr De Imtiaitoue iii xv aio Howe pio- 
foundely ought I to suhmytte me to thy hydde & depe 
iwgementis X526 Pt^, Per/, (W de W 1531) 167 b, Vf 
the herte be profoundly meke 1654 H. L'Es trangc Chas, / 
(1655) xos He wanted money the sinews of war, his 
Exchequer being profoundly dry 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
(1S40) II IX 209 They found all as profoundly secure as 
sleep, could make them 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng vii 
II ITS Piofoundly ignorant of the English constitution 
1871 Tyndall Fragm Sci (1S79) II xi 241 A poet and 
a profoundly religious man 1872 Yeats Growth Comm, 32 
The limits were kept profoundly seciet. 

Profou'ndness. [f. asprec. +-ness.] The 
quality of being profound; piofundity. 

As to chronologies order of senses, see Profound a, 

1 Depth, deepness (in physical sense) , = Pro- 
FUinDiTY I, ib. (In quot. 1642 with play on 
sense 2.) 

1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof, St v, mv. 41 i The Bntlei 
makes him free of his own fatbeis cellar, and guesseth the 
profoundnesse of his young masters capacity by the depth 
of the whole ones he fetcheth off, RIZ693 Urquhart's 
Rabelais ni xlix 396 The Herb .never flxeth it self into 
the ground above the profoundness almost of a Cubit, x85s 
Hawthorne Ho Sev Gables xx, To take a de^, deep 
plunge into the ocean of human lifo, and to sink down ana 
be covered by its profoundness 

2 Depth of learning, thought, meaning, etc. . 

== Profundity 2 


1525 Ld Berners Froiss, II ccRxvin. [ccxxiv ] 714 They 
that wyll seke out the profoundnesse of the mater, m^e 
well knowe fro whence ye came, xfl73 Records' s Gr, 
Aries Pref. Aiij, The ignorant sorte.. do Title esteeme the 
profoundnesse of mannes spint, and of leason, 1629 Burton 
Babel no Bethel 39 Shew vs your profoundnesse .in your 
of Bellarmine, xjoo Hearns Collect, 10 Sept. 
(OHS) IL 254 A shew of Learmng passes with them for 
profoundness, 1874 Green Short HxsU vi. S 4. 299 In origi- 
nality and profoundness of thought he [Erasmus] was 
infenor to More. 

b. Craft, deep or subtle contrivance* 
tfiog Bacon Ado Learn i vui § 3 This is what the author 
of the Revelation calleth the depth or profoundness of 
Satan [Rev 11, 24] 1830 Hazlitt Party Spmt Wks. 1904 

XII ^2 Party spirit is one of the profoundnesses of Satan 
o Intensity, extreme degree . ^ Profundity 3, 
z6xa R, Sheldon Serm, St Martin's 30 What a depth of 
humilitie, what ft profoundness of meekenesse. Mod, The 
pr^undness of his ignorance was astonishing, 

Profre, obs form of Pbofpjsii 
Profligate (prp v rare'^\ [f. L,prff 
forth (Pro- i) ^- fugdre to put to flight : see -ate 3 ,] 
frans. To dnve or chase away So Frofaffate 
(-^t) M a, rare [cf. L profugus fugitive ; see 
-ATE ^], driven or chased away, fugitive, 

107 When theypiesented him 
with Frankincense, as little deeming of fuming any deuil in 
theyr way, or profugating a deoil from the b(wy of our 
blessed Sauiour x866 J B Rose tr Ovidls Met 28 And 
drive her profligate the world around. Ihd, 67, Ibid, 386 
He {Hofugate, launched forth upon the main* 

Profulgent (praforid^jent), a, rare [f. Pro- I 
fulgent-em Fulgent.] Shining forth,efiulgent, 
radiant 


lajSM Nine Ladies Worthie in Chauceds Wks, (1561) 
^2 D, FroflUgent in predousnes, O Sinope the queen 1830 
folgra^brow^^ Mind X45 An image with pro- 


tProfa'iid, V. Ohs, ran fad. L prih^prS^ 
fund-Ire to pour forth.] irons. To pour forth j Jig, 
to spend profuse^, to lavish, 

2527 St, Papers Hen, VlIIA 251 For the excheiiring of 
grete expences, whiche shuld be profunded and consumed 
in the intemeu. 2657 Tomlinson RawCsDisp 264 The 
juice IS profunded upon wallnut tree leaves. 
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PEOPUITDA, 

Profimd, -e, obs. forms of Profound. 

II Profunda (pr<?fi; nda), Anai, [L fern. of/« 7 - 
fundus deep, Profound (sc, vina or artena) ] A 
distinguishing name of 'various deep-seated arteries 
and veins, m the neck, arm, leg, and other parts. 

1840 E. Wilson Anai Vade M (1842) 346 The Profunda 
Vein IS formed by the conveigence of the numerous small 
Veins. 1846 Brittan tr Mtdgaignds Man, O^er. Surg 260 
The piofunda following exactly the same course as the crural 
[artery] 1879 George's Hosp Rep IX. 328 X'he pro- 
funda was blocked by a short plug. 

t Profu-ndeur Ohs rare-'^, [ad. F. pr<h 
fondeiir^ f. profond Pbofouni;: cf. grandeur] 
Depth, profundity. 

1658 Sir T. Browno Card Cjfrus iv. i6a They strictly 
make good their profundeur oi depth x66x Blount Glossogr 
(ed. 2), Pro/iindmri profundity, depth, deepness 
Profa’iidify, nonce-wd, [f L. profund-^us 
Profound a * see -pr.] trans. To make profound. 

x8ax MagT^ 198 Theyare provoked by droppings 

of insy nation from a stone, m which the measure and the 
meaning are most happily profundified 
Frofundipalmar (prtif27 ndipae*lmai),tz. Anat, 
[f L, profundus deep, Profound + palma^dXm of 
the hand + -ar Deep-seated in the palm of the 
hand, as a tendon or other structure; belonging 
to such structure. So Proltai ndipla ntav a, [L. 
planta sole of the foot], deep-seated in the sole of 
the foot, or belonging to a stmcture so situated. 

x888 Ank V 105 The paper concludes with remarks on 
the profundiplantar tendons 

t Frofu’aditude. Ohs, [f L profund-us deep 
+ -TUDB cf, etc ] = next. 

i6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle^ etc. (1871) 149 The body thiee 
dimensions doth include, . length, breath, profunditude 
1645 Evelyn Dmry 7 Feb, A lake repotted of that pro- 
funditude in the middle that it is botomelesse. X650 Asii- 
MOLE Chym Collect 49 A due measure of Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Profunditude, 

Profundity (prdr» nditi). Also 6 profouia- 
dyte, -itie, 7 -ity. [ME, profundtte, a. OF. 
profundtlCj modF. profondiid^ ad. late L. pro- 
funditas depth, immensity, f profundus Profound : 
see -ity] The (Jiiality of being piofound; that 
which IS profound. 

1. Depth, in a physical sense, f a gen, ns one 
of the three dimensions of bodies Measurement 
or extension downwards , = Dupru i. 

X47X Ripiey Comp, Alc/t 11 xi in Ashm Theai Chem, 
B> it (1652) 137 Altytude, Latytude, and Profundyte, X57X 
Diggcs Pantom , Math, Disc u. Y iij b, A right angled 
Quadiangular direct Prisma, hauing foi his longitude, lati- 
tude and profunditie these three lines, 1625 N Carpenier 
Geog, Del ii. vii, (1635) 104 The depth or profundity is the 
distance betwixt Jdie Bottome and the Superficies of the 
Water. 1696 J, Edwards Demo/tsir Exist, * Proa, God 
II. X22 Its longitude was., tenfold to its piofunoity. 

b The quality of being (very) deep ; deepness ; 
great 01 vast depth, extreme lowness (of a bow). 

1604 R- Cawdrey Ted>le AlpUy deepness, 

x6is G Sandys Trav iv 233 The ditch of an incredible 
piolunditie 1794 Sullivan i^tew Nat I. 33 How striking 
the profundity of the abysses 1 1833 Lylll Pnne, Geol, 

IZ. x8z That there is life at much greater profundities m 
warmer regions may be confidently inferred 1878 Bcsant 
& Rice Celia's Arh xvu, With another bow of greater pro 
fundity than would have become an Englishman. 

c. concr, or K^visa-concr, A very deep place ; the 
veiy deep or deepest part of something ; a (vast) 
depth, an abyss. Also fig. 

i43a-So tr Ntgden (Rolls) I S 9 The wyndes respirenge 
and restenge m the profundite of hit 155a Huloet, Pro- 
funditye, x6x5G Sandys Tiraizr 192 A gi eat square 

profunditie, greene, and uneuen at the bottome, into which 
a barren spring doth drill. 1667 Milton P, L, vii. 229 
Through the vast profunditie obscure. x8sx N ichol A rchit. 
Hem, 17 A capability of sounding profundities 

2. Depth of intellect, insight, knowledge, learn- 
ing, or thought, depth of meaning or content; 
abstriiseness. 

c 1450 tr De hmtatione in Ixiv 149 Thou .art ende of 
all godes, be hyenes of hf, be profundite of scriptures. 1508 
Fisher 7 Pemt Ps, cii. Wks (1876) 138 He is theprofoundyte 
of thyn inenarrable wysdome 1589 Nashe Pref, Greene's 
MenapJion (Arb ) 14 Which lies couched most closely vnder 
darke fables profounditie 1679 C, Nesse Antichrist 134 
It causeth me to admire the profoundity of the sciipture. 
1682 Bunvan Hoi^ JVar \ 278 To encourage you m the 
profundity of your craft. 1788 R. Cumberland Observer 
No. 110. IV. iss In one [Ben Jonson] we may respect 
the profundity of leaining, m the othei [Shakespeare] we 
must admire the sublimity of genius 1873 Symonds Grk 
Poets vn ig8 The admiration which eveiy student of 
Sophocles must feel for the profundity of his design 

b pi Depths of thought or meaning; ‘deep 
things *. 

JS8a N, T (Rhem ) 1 Cor ii. loTheSpint searcheth al things, 
yea the profoundities of God t6ai Burton Anat, Mel 11. 

II III. (1676) 163/81 I am not able to dive into these pro 
fundittes .not able to understand, much less to discuss. 

3. Intensity, thoroughness, extremeness of degree. 

1576 N EWTON Lemme's Complex, (1633) 92 In some persons 

It IS not to be measured, so much by the number of hour^, 
as by the soundnesse and profundity of sleeping 11798 H. 
Hunter tr St -Pierre's Stud, Nat (1790) IL 75 
fundity of our own ignorance, i8m L Hunt R Esher 
(1850) 8a The profundity of his admiration. 

II Profundus (prt;f»*xicl^s). Anai„ [L. (sc, 
musculus muscle) . see Profound «.] used as 


distinguishing name for a deep-seated muscle, esp 
flexor profundus perforans of the fingers. 

*704 J- Harris Lex Teehn. I, ProjTundus, a Muscle, which 
bends the Fingers x727-^x Chambers Cycl s v. Muscles^ 
Names and offices of the several muscles .SuBltmis^ Pro 
fundus, bend the fingers. 1^54-57 C A. UATm^Dtet Med 
Termtnol , Profundus, deep-seated, also, the flexor pro- 
fundus perforans muscle, 

Prorctr, obs. form of Propfeb. 

Profuse (profit s), a, [ad. "L, pt'ofus-m poured 
forth, spread out, lavish, immoderate, profuse, 
pi op. pa. pple. of pro-, prSfttnd^e to pour forth, 
f. ptOj Vm-'^-^fund-^re to pour. So F. prtfus 
(l6th c in Littre).] 

1 Of persons or agents ; Expending, besto'wing, 
or pioduang abundantly ; lavish, liberal to excess ; 
extravagant, wasteful, prodigal. Const tn, of, 
i 43 *“S® Htgden (Rolls) VII up He was myjhty in 
batelle, hberalle in giffenge, and profuse in makynge festes 
* 57 S” 8 s [implied in Propustness], x 6 x 6 Bullokar Eng 
h vpos , Profuse, wastefull, lauish in spending 1621 Burton 
Anat Mel, n 1 iv u, Many againe are in that other 
extreame too profuse, suspjtious and jelous of their health, 
too apt to take Physick vpon euery small occasion 1729 
Franklin Ess, Wks. 1840 II 250 Working-men are thereby 
induced to be more profuse and extravagant in fine apparel. 
X788 Gibbon Dtcl ^ F, xl (1869) IL 477 Justinian was so 
piofuse that he could not be liberal z 8 ^ Browning Lett 
(i 8 m) I 24s Mr. Forster came yesterday and was very 
promse of graciosities. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I i. ri 
He was. somewhat too open-handed and profuse in his 
ordinary expenditure, fig, 1667 Milton P, L, viir. 286 On 
a green sharJie Bank promse of Flours. 

2, Of actions, conditions, or thmgs : Very abund- 
ant ; exuberant, bountiful , copious ; excessive, 
zxifixo Healey Epictetus' Man (1636) 66 Let not thy 
I laughter bee profuse, nor be led by every light occasion [cf. 
quot. 1608 in Profused] 2728 Young Love Fame vi, This 
lady glories in profuse expence. x8oa Med, JrfiL VIII 207 
Piofuse sweating, great debility and loss of appetite, had 
begun to take place. 1876 Bristowe Tfu, Pract Med, 
(X878) 473 When pulmonary bemoirhage . is profuse the 
symptoms and prospects are m the highest degree grave. 
1885 Bible (R.V,) Prov, xxvil 6 The kisses of an enemy are 
profuse. 

tProfllSe (pn7fiz7 2 ), V Ohs, [f L. pio/ies-j 
ppl, stem of projund-pre , see prec. (At fiist peih. 
m pa. pple, pi^tfused from L. profusus • see next)] 
tt'ans. To poui forth , to expend, bestow, or pro- 
duce freely or lavishly ; to lavish, squander, waste. 
cx6xx Chapman Ihad xxiv. 295 Mercuiy, thy help hath 
been profus'd Ever with most giace m consorts of travellers 
distress'd. 1615 — Odyss xxr. 156 Tender no excuse For 
least delay, nor too much time profuse In stay to draw this 
bow a 16x4 Donne Riadamros (1644) 5^ Man snatch'd., 
a new way of profusing his life to Martyrdome. lyrx 
Steele Sped, No 260 F i If I had laid out that which 
I profusecl m Luxury and Wantonness, in Acts of Generosity 
or Chanty X77X J Foot Penseroso ii 84 With these 
[watBr 53 profusea is drown'd the suffnng earth 

t Proftt’sed, a, Obs [f, 'L.profiis-us (see Teo- 
FUSEflf.) + -BDi; or pa. pple. of Profuse z>.] = Pro- 
fuse a Hence 1 3P*ofti’sedly adv , profusely. 

x6o8 D. T[uvil] Ess Pol, ^ Mor 96 b, Affects profused 
laughter [cf L,prfusa htlariias (Cicero)] at a feast 1690 
Norris Pract, Disc, (1707) IV, 234 To what purpose does 
Dr Wh lay himself out so profusedly to piove that the 
Creatures are good? 

Profusely (pr<?fi;7’sli), adt), [f. Profuse a, + 
-LT^] In a profuse manner; in profusion or 
abundance; without stint ; wastefully, lavishly. 

i6ax Burton Anat Mel, To Rdr. (1676) 14/1 At this 
speech Democritus profusely laughed, (bis friends, weeping 
in the mean time, and lamenting his madness). 2697 Dryden 
Vtrg, Past Pref, (1721) 1 , 93 A Meadow, where the Beauties 
of the Spring are profusely blended together. 1792 Mrs. 
Radcuffe Rom Porest i. After drinking profusely of some 
mild liquids. 1885 Mauch, Exam- o July 4/7 1 he shipping 
m the harbour was profusely decked with flags 
ProfuseiieSS(pwfi?^ snes). [f. as prec -f-NESS.] 
The quality or state of being profuse ; lavishness ; 
wasteiiilness; profusion. 

1575-85 Abp Sandys Serm (Parker Soc ) 400 There be two 
grand enemies of hospitality. The one is covetousness, the 
other profuseness 2632 Massinger City Madam iii n, 
I, That knew profuseness of expense the parent Of wretched 
Poverty, her fatal daughter 1750 Johnson Rambler No, 27 
I* 7, I was convinced that their liberality was only profuse- 
ness, that, they were equally generous to vice and virtue 
2850 Flonsi Mar 8i Its distinctness and profuseness of 
bloom combine to make it a very desirable thing 2857 
Buckle Cttnhz L xi 631 In no age have litemry men dmh 
rewarded with such profuseness as in the reign of Louis XIV ; 
and in no age have they been so mean spirited, 
b. Wither and//. An act of profuse expenditure 
1656 Earl Monm tr. Boccalmt's Advis fr, Parnass i. 
xix (1674) 20 One of those inconsiderate profusenesses used 
by shallow-pated Princes, 

t Profu’ser. Ohs, rare. [f. Profuse v + -eb ^ 
So obs. F. profusetir (Cotgi ), late L. profilsorl] 
One who or that which lavishes ; a spendthrift. 

2626 Rich Cabinet 151 Vanitie in words .is a lavish pro- 
fuser of pretious time. 1648 Herrick Hesfer, Fortune, 
Fortune’s a blind profuser of her own, Too much she gives 
to some, enough to none. ^ , „ . . , - , 

Profusion (pwfiw’S^n). \p.,Y,profusion{i^t\iQ. , 
Montaigne), ad. L pr^ustdn-em,n, of action f./r«i- 
fundPre to pour forth ] 

i. The action of pouring forth ; outpouring, effu- 
sion (of a liquid) ; spilling, shedding. Kow rare. 


2604 R Cawdrrv Table Alfh, Profusion, powring out 
wastfully. 2607 Topsell Fotirf Beasts (1638) 146 .Some 
men in this extremity suffer most fearful dreams, profusion 
of seed, hoarsness of voyce. 1743 tr Hetster's Surg 26 
The effects, are generally Profusions of Blood 2822-34 
G^d's Study Med, (ed 4) II. 443 [Cullen] has hence been 
obliged to transfer the whole of these [hsemorrhages] to 
another part of his system and to distinguish them by the 
feeble name of profusions instead of by their own proper 
denomination. 

2. Lavish or wasteful expenditure or bestowal of 
money, substance, etc. ; squandering, waste. 

* 54 S Joye Dan, xi 195 b, Because of his prodigalite 
& profusions of giftis, he might not spare other menis 
goodis. fl!2635 Naunton Fragm Reg (Arb) 42 Which 
proved in the end a most fatall work, both in the profusion 
of bloud and treasure. 2752 Chesterp. Lett, (1774) HI, 
280 Be upon your guard against this idle profusion of time. 
182B D'Israeli Chas /, ll 1 2 Charles the First has never 
bMn accused of a wanton profusion of the public wealth. 

3. The fact, condition, or quality of being profuse ; 
lavishness, wastefulness, extravagance. 

2692 Dryden St Euremoni's Ess 204 Those, that take 
away with violence, to disperse with profusion, are much 
more excusable 1709 Swirr^zftf Rehg Ded , The lustre 
of that most noble family which the unmeasurable pro- 
fusion of ancestors for many generations had too much 
eclipsed. 1725 Db Foe Viy round World (1840) g6 They 
were entertained with the utmost profusion and magpilfi- 
cence after the Spanish manner 2838 Thirlwall Greece 
V xhii. 278 The profusion .with which he lavished huj 

f old, 28761 Parker I, xiv 224 You are amazed 
y the prolusion which is characteristic of Nature? not 
merely a star here and there, but millions beyond all con- 
ceivable number. 

4, Abundance , lavish or copious supply, 

270s Addison Italy 184 To have furnish’d out so many 
glorious Palaces with such a Profusion of Pictures Statues, 
and the like Ornaments 2764 Goldsm Trceo, 46 Ye fields, 
where summer spreads profusion round 2791 hiss Rad- 
CLiTFE Rom, Forest vi, Her auburn tresses fell in profusion 
over her bosom. 1804 D G Mitchell Wet Days at 
Edgewood 80 Wheat was growing m profusion. 
Profu'sive (-siv), a, [f L pro/fis-, ppl. stem 
of prqpundSre (see Profuse « ) -b -ive ] Charac- 
tenzed by or tending to profusion or lavishness, 

2638 Baker tr Bahads Lett, (vol III) 86 Your Magni- 
ficence m a severer Common-wealth than ours, would be 
called a uiofusive Wast 1685 Evelyn Mrs Godolphin 222 
Chearfull and even profusive Charityes 1797 Monthly 
Mag, HI 218 Her ofts in vain profusive Plenty flings 
x86t R Quinn Heather Lmtte (1866) 34 Profusive smiling 
gleams. 

Hence Pxofti sdvely adv , ; Profa*siveiiess. 

1650 Earl Monm tr Senanlt's Man become Gmliy 230 
Rivers flow profusively, their spring beads are not dried up 
1655 Fuller Ch, Hist v v § 64 His profusiveness not 
only spending the great Treasure left Him by His Fathers 
but also vast wealth beside. 

Pro^yoy(e, obs. form of Prophecy. 

Pro^(e, obs form of PRoprER, 

Frog (pr| 7 g), jAI Also *1 pTogg(e, 8-9 progue. 
[Origin obscure, perh, a variant of Phag sb,^ , cf. 
also Brog, and ]?bod sh and v ] 

1. A piercing instrument or -weapon; a spike; 
a skewer ; a stiletto , a pnek or prickle, 

1615 G Sandys Trav, 27 Slicing it into little gobbets, piick 
it on a prog of iron, and hang it in a fornace 2634 W. 
Wood Nem Eng Prosp, 11, vn. The water having dank’t 
his pistoles, and lost his Spanish piogge in the bottome, the 
Indians swomme him out by the chinne to the shore 1785 
R Forbes Poems Buchan Dial , Ulysses 32 Sin the Fates 
hae orders gi'en To bring the progues [»= arrows] to Troy 
<2x825 Forby Voc E, Anglia, Prog, a curved spike or 
prong, to drag what is seized by it, A pre^ would be of no 
use if It could not hold and draw as well as pierce. Both 
these words arectherwise pronomcedf ivgue 1I25 Brockbtt 
N, C, Gloss , Frog, a prK)c,—Progly, a, piickly 
2 . An act of progging; a stab, thrust, sharp 
poke ; a prod So. and dial Also fig, 

2822 Galt Steam-Boat viii, 155 , 1 could thole her progs 
and jokes with the greatest pleasance and composure 2856 
DeifsHalloivden 39 (E D D.) He . . gied a progue, that wasna 
licht. 1891 Burgess Rasmu's Biiddie 31 He’ll mebbe 
need anidder proge, Frae my aald staff. 

Frog (PTFg), sb 2 Also 7 progge, 7-8 progg, 
progue. [perh. f. Prog = that wh ich is progged 

or got hy proggmg ] * A cant word for provision, 

goods, or money laid up m store' (Dyche, J 74 ®)* 

1. Food, victuals, piovender; esp. celloq, pro- 
visions for a journey or excursion ; slang, food 
generally, *gmb'. 

1655 Fuller Htstvi lu 290 Tlie Abbot eveiySaturday 
was to visit their beds, to see if they had not shuffled in 
some softer matter, or purloyned some progge for them- 
selves, axjo^'£,'&^o'mi Sat^Fremh KingW\is,x'jiol 60 
When first I came to town with houshold clog, Rings, watch, 
and so forth, fairly went for prog, a 2745 Swift Direct. 
Servants, Cook, You can junket together at night on your 
own progue, when the rest of the house are abed. 1772 
MRaDsLANY in Life ij* Corr. Ser. 11 (1862) 1 402, I bad a 
letter last night from your father, who has sent me some 
good Xtmas prog according to custom. xSisLadv Burghersk 
Lett (1893) 13 We are obliged to carry with us all the 
* prog ’ we want on the road. 2B27 Carlyle Gemu Rom, 1 . 

80 Unless the Turk, do freely give thee prog and lodging. 
2870 Simmons OakdaU Gremge 49 What a capital idea for 
prog (the refined expression by which scholars convey to each 
other the refined delicacies which tickle their palaces), 
b, fig. Food for the mind. 

X783MME D’Arblav Lett, 12 Apr^ If my letters will give 
you any amusement, I will write oftener and supply yon 
with all the prog 1 get myselfi 2815 Ireland Scrtoblo- 

181 -a 
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PBOG. 

anaxta 166 George Brewer our crew now with c^fidence 
hails, And for prog straight produces his Sianieu Taus, 

2 . di^, A hoard (of money). Cf. PnoG 4. 

1854 Miss Baker Northan^t Glass* & v , He*s got a fine 
prog of money somewhere. 

3 . - Pboggee 1 . , , , 

iSaS-n Webstfr, Prag^ one that seeks his victuals by 
wandering and begging 

4 . Comb Prog-basket, a provision-pasket, on a 
journey or * outing ’ 

1855 Haliburton Nai* ^ Hum* Haf I. 245 Taking out 
a pair of pibtoU and lots of amiaunitioa from the bottom of 
his prog-b^ket. 1865 N* Brii Rev* Sept. 22p During the 
repasta lean hungry tribe of dogs weie working outside at 
his * prog basket They opened it ; stole a goose. 

Prog, sb,^ UndergradtuUes' slang Also prog- 
gms. [Perversion of Pboctob, on the pattern of 
Juggins and tiie like,] A proctor at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Hence Prog v*^ = Pbootoeize v, 

1898 Blackw* Mctg Jan 30 (Cambridge) His converation 
is about .the Dean or the 'Proggins*. 1900 G Swift 
Sonterlt^zyj When you lifted your am to take your cap 
off to the proctor, you pulled the rdns and lugged the 
horse’s head round into the prog’s mouth spot Dmfy 
Ckrott* 24 Aug 7/a The chief offences for which the nn^ 
are imposed— or, to adopt 'Varsity parlance, for which 
undergraduates are ‘progged ' [at Cambridge]— seem to he 
those of smoking when wearing cap and gown, and appearing 
in pubhc on Sunday evenings improperly dressed. 

Frog (pr^), Obs* exc dial* Also 6 progg, 
7 proague, progue. [Origin and sense-history 
obscure; it is not ceitam whether all the senses 
belong to one word.] 

fl. trans* (?) Obs rare. 

1566 Dbant Horace r i. Aj, Who gapes, who gawes, who 
pores, who pries, who proggs his mate but he? 

2 . tnfr* To poke about for anythmg that may be 
pidced up or laid hold of, to search about or hunt 
about, for food; to forage, (?) to purvey; also, 
to solicit, to beg, to go about beggmg 

[x6i8* cf. Froguak; x6aa see Progging ] 1624 
Quarles yoh xiv 60 Man digs, He neuer rests, He mines, 
and progs, though in the fang^ of death. 1635 — Rmhl ii ii, 
We travel sea and soil, we pry»we prowl, We progress, and we 
progfrom pole to pole. 1641 Milton n Wks 1851 

111 64 Excommunication servs for nothing with them, but 
to prog, and pandar for fees. 1(850 Weldok Crt Jos / 55 
This i^e hsid linked himselfe in with the Scottish Nation, 
pioggmg for Suit% and helping them to fiU their Purses. 
"acret Ahf * Wtlltams i. (1692) 56* I never saw 


any of our Ministry more abstracted from their studies, 
continually prog^g at the Parliament door. 1693 R, 
L*Estramgb PmUs 52 She went out progging for pro* 
visions again as before, xwj A A Lmo Succession io 
Betufius Just* 37 With an impious Craft hke his [Judas's] 
you may prog for your own Bag. axSag Yosc&hVoc E* 
AngUa, Progy to pry or poke into holes and corneis 
Those who go progging about are likely enough to steal 
whatever they can lay their hands upon 1838 Mary 
Howitt Birds 4 A*/, House-^parrovi m, Coarse is his 
nature, made to prog about. 1876 Whitby Gloss*^ Prooagiug^ 
. foraging, as an animal searches for food, 
ta. trans To search or hunt out ; to poke out. 
x6sa H. L'Estrange Cto./(x65^ X31 The subtile engineer 
at length from old records progs and bolts out an ancient 
Precedent of nusing a Tax upon the hole Kingdome, for 
setting forth a Navy in case of danger. 1658 Heylin 
Exiranein Vapulans 309 An old Skulking Statute, which 
..was printed and exposed to open view, and therefore 
needed no such progging and bolting out, as is elsewhere 
spoken of. 

t 4 . (?) trans See quot (Cf Pkog sb 2 2,) Obs*. 
17x9 Sewel Hutch Dict*f Potten^gild potten, to Hord up 
money, to pr^. 

Prog, vf dial* Also 9 progae. [f Pbog sb*^ 
Cf. Pbod v.y and Bbog m similar sense.] 

1. t7'ans* To pnek, stab, pierce; to prod. 

xBxx A. Scott Poems 1x4 (Jam ), I ga’e my Pegasus the spur 
;An his flank I've proggit. x8ax Clare P^Ul. Mtnstr 
IL 82 While children prog the hous'd bee from the cotter's 
wall x8a3 Euza Logan A** yohnsiouu II 168 (Jam ), I 
■was progging up the old witch a little, to make her confess 
x8as Brockktt H* C, Glass , Progy ProgglCy to pnek, to 
prickle. x83s~5^ R. Inglis m WAistle-biiihe (Scotch Songs) 
Stt, 111, 115 Again, at the battle o' red Waterloo. How thev 


v; , progued them -wi’ 

bis fork. 

2, intr* To poke, to pierce; to prod. 

1896 J^al Hates (IJ, S ) 1 . 333 (E D.I).) Frag* to search 
tor anything imbedded in the mud, as clams, terrapins, or 
cedar logs, by means of a sounding rod. [But this may 
belong to Prog ^ 

Prog, to proctorize • see Pbog sb 3 
ProgametaagetoProganosaur. see Peo- 2 1. 
Frogamio (progse-mik), a* Bwl, [f. Gr. irpiJ, 
Pbo- 2 + .yA/toj mamage + - 10 .] That precedes 
the specialization of the gametes (sexual or pauing 
cells). So ProgomoTis (prpgamos) < 2 ., applied to 
an ovum which has not been impregnated by a 
spermatozoon. 

xB^Hartog in Nature x; Sept. 484/a Progamic paragamy 
the fusing nuclei are the normal gametonuclei of thepro- 
gmous cell (ovum which lias formed i polar body). 

Frogenerate (pri)|dge*ner^;, ppl* a* [In 
sense 1 , ad. L. progenerat-us^ pa, pple, oiprdgener- 
are to beget, engender r see pEO- 1 and Genebatb 
ppi,a. In sense s, nonce-formation after degenerate.'l 
1 1. Propagated, begotten. (Const, as pa. pple* 
« Peoqenbbated.) Obs rare-K 


x6zo Healey SU Aug* Citie of God 300 Meanes for one 
thing to bee progenerate of another. 

2 . More advanced in development or type; op- 
posed to degenerate ^ 

1903 KIh'bss Human Personality \ 56 Our ‘ degenerat^ 
may sometimes be in truth progeneratey and their perturba- 
tion may mark an evolution 

Froge'xierate) Z'. ?Obs, rare* [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prdgenerare . see prec ] trans* To beget, pro- 
pagate, procreate. Hence Proge’nerated ppl* a 
x 6 ii CoTGR.,i’mgY«iV, to progenerate. young ones. 1770 
mArckseologia (1773) II. 250 Ihey were all piogenerated 
colonies from a Scythian or Tartar race x8a4 Landor 
Imag* Com , Pericles 4* Soph. Wks 1846 I 14s/* 
ss yet to progenerate a more numeious and far better race 
t iProgeneuaiiioii, Obs, rare* [ad. L. pro^ 
gemrdiwn-emi n of action f. prbgenerdre\ see 
above ] Procreation, propagation, begetting. 

1548 tTDALL^r«w«. Par* Luke xx* x6ib, Mankynde can- 
not by any other possible meanes bee continued in pro- 
generacion of issue. 1731 Bailey vol II, Progeneratiou, a 
breeding or bunging forth, 

tFrogenerative, a. Obs* rare-\ [i. L. 
progenerate (see Peogenebate) + -ive ] Having 
the quality of progenerating ; tending to produce. 

x<^ Salmon Batds Dtspeus* (171^ 285/1 It carries off the 
progenerative Cause of the Scurvy, Dropsy, Stone and Gout, 
tFroge’niali^ Obs rare-^^ [f, L.prbgem-es 
Progeny + -aIi.] Of or pei taming to progenjr 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist* Relig* (1850) 1 . 159 Whether imme- 
diately produced, without any progenial traduction or radia- 
tion,. IS,. the dispute. 

Ji Progenies (prdid5e*m|fz). Obs rare* [L.pr0- 
genies Pbogeny J « Progeny ; lace, geneiation. 

1673-3 Grew Anat Roots i i § 16 A new Progenies of 
Roots, from the old Head or Body, in the loom of those that 
die yeaxly 

Proge*nital, a. rare. [f. as next + -al. Cf. 
ined,L. prdgenitdlis (1493 m Hu Cange).] = next. 

*836 Lytton Athens i. viu, Homer is cited in pi oof of the 
progenital humidity. 

Progenitive (pr<7idge*nitiv), c [f L prffgenite, 
ppl, stem of prdgzgt^e : see next and -iVE, So late 
Ii. progemiiv-us (Boeth.).] Ha-ving the quality 
of producing offspring or progeny; possessed of 
repioductive power or pioperties. 

1838 Fraser's Mag XVII. 679 I’m vastly popular -with 
almost all the infant duplicates of my piogenibve friends 
1845 Darwin Voy. Hat* iv (1852) 66 The Gauchos call the 
former [crystals of Gypsum] the * Padre del sel and the 
latter [crystals of sulphate of soda] the * Madre’, they state 
that these progenitive salts always occur on the borders of the 
salinas when the watei begins to evapoiate. 1882 T Mozlby 
Remin II. ^3 The mighty, pregnant, progenitive atom 
i^S F, C CoNYBEARr in Academy 39 June 547/1 That 
a barren woman should bring foith a child was no ordinary 
progenitive act, but a result of the divine power* 

Hence Fxoge nitiveuess, reproductive quality. 
x868 E D. Cope Orig Fittest (1887) zii Metaphysical 
peculiarity or progemtiveness as isolating species. 
Frogenitor (pr^^idse-mtaj). Also 4-6 -our. 
[ME. progemtour, a. obs F. progeniteur (t4th c. 
in Godef.), ad L. progemtor-em ancestor, agent-n. 
f. prbgign-^e to beget, f. prff, Pro- 1 i a -{‘gtgn-^re 
to beget.] 

1 . A person from whom another person, a family, 
or a race, is descended ; an ancestor, a foiefather 
Rolls 0/ Parlt II 180/1 En salvation delui& des 
almes de ses progenitoms,] 1382 Wyclip 2 Tim, i 3, I do 
tbanWngis to my God, to whom I serue fro my progenilours. 
X400 CKXTonEn^dosPxoX* 4 The most renommed of alle his 
noble progenytours 1542-5 Brinklow Lament {1874) 107 
Let them consider howe tyrannously the bisshopp^ kynge- 
dome hath vsed their progenitours, Kynges of Englonc 


16x0 Holland Camdexs Brit* To Rdr , The Enghsh-Saxon 


progenitors established, was to suppress vice with the utmost 
diligence 1835 Thirlwall Greece I vu. 251 Their fabulous 
progenitor, Thessalus, was called by some a son of Hercules. 
1875 JowETT Plaio (ed. a) V 70 He supposes that in the 
course of ages every man has had numberless progenitors 
b. Biol* An ancestor or ancestral species of 
animals or plants. 

1859 Darwin Orig* Spec v (1873) loB We may believe 

that the r .l- — . — t .. 

those of 

240 The _ _ ^ _ 

a very remote peiiod were probably one, 

2 , a. A spiritual, political, or intellectual 

ancestor * or predecessor. 

IS 77 Hanmer Anc* Eccl* Hut (1663) 103 We take them 
for our progenitors, who going before, have taught us the 
way to follow after. 1678 R L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. 

3*® All these wot thy men are our progenilors. if we 
will but .become their disciples 
b. The original of which anything is a copy. 

1^5 Scrivener Text H Test 5 Two several manu- 
scripts which sprang from the same progenitor xSB* 
Gl^gntf W eekly Herald 5 May 3/2 What are precedents, 
and how do they originate without progenitors ? 

Froge^torial (pi^^jdgemtoo'nal), a* [f. L. 
type ^progemtort-us (f. prdgenitSr*em * see prec.) 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to progenitors; of the 
nature of a progenitor; ancestral. 

-flf«jr.XVni. 289 It presents us neither with 
piogenitmial guilt, to be visited upon the heroes, nor with 
predicted calamities to be inflicted. 1859 G. Meredith R* 


Feverelxvm, Families against whom neithei lawyev nor. , 
physician could recollect a progenitonal blot, either on the 
male or female side, were not numerous 1880 Warren 
Bookplates xviii. 196 In the Weidenstem plate there are 
no less than sixteen of these ‘ progenitorial ’ shields. 

Froge’nitorsbip. [f. Progenitor + -ship.] 
The position or fact of being a progenitor 
j8eB Blachw Mag XXIII 171 Their dead would disown 
them as scornfully as Cicero would the intellectual pio- 
genitoiship of a Cicerone 1839 Pye Smith Script «S Ceol 
92 All land animals were created in pairs 01 other suitable 
modes of progenitorship, on one spot upon the earth’s 
surface 1870 Tyndall m Life ^ Lett Huxley (1900) I. xxiv. 
330 Anything that touches progenitorship inteiests them 

f rogeiutvess (pr^idse nitres), [f. Progenitor 
+ -Esa”] A female progenitor, an ancestress 
Alsoj^. 

x6xi Speed / fijf Gt.Brit ix xvi § 34 Herselfe aOueene, 
and a Progenitresse of those glorious Kings and Queenes 
which followed. 163s Heywood Hierarch vi 343 Eue our 
first progenitresse 1883 Centufy Mag* XXVI 291 She was 
a worthy progenitress of a long line of most charming 
women iiovelibts x888 Sat* Rev* 20 Oct. 463/1 These old 
cookeiy-hooks seem to bring us much nearer to our dead 
and gone progenitresses 

!l Frogenitrix (pwi< 3 ge mtriks). [a. late L. 
pr&gemtnx an ancestiess,] — pxec. f Also with 
French ending, || Progenitri ce. Obs. 

x6xo Healey St Aug CiiieojGod iii H is grandmother} 
set for any progenitrix, as is often used 1050 Bp Hall 
Cases Consc , Add i (1654) 387 The gracious piogenitnce 
of the Saviour of the world, 1798 Hull Advertiser 13 Oct. 
4/4 There 15 now hvingat AUoiiby..a widow who is the 
progenitrix of fifty eight persons. 1864 Realm 9 Mar, 5 In 
this young woman, lean, yellow, shrewd and hard, we have 
the type and progenitrix of the stioiig-minded Yankee 
female face, with its keen angularity. 

Frogeniture (pr^jclge'intuu). [f. L.prmnit-, 

ppl, stem of progign-ire to beget -h -URE : cf gem- 
iure So F proglmiure (1835 in Diet* Acad.)*'\ 

1 , Begetting of offspring ; generation 

x8oi Hel. M Williams Sh* Fr* Rep I v, 38 His an 
mense domain which descended in long succession of 
piogeniture from his remote ancestiy i8^x T. Hope Ess 
Origin Man II. 2x All organic and living individuals after 
a time acquire the power of propagating their species by 
anewprogeniture, 1855 W.H VIiVLApplic Panth Pnm 
(1861) 217 All ancient testimonies respecting the Ceiinthians 
ascribe to them also this notion of the puiely celestial 
progenituie of the Chiist. 

2 Offspring, progeny 

1893 Pall Mall Mag, I 38 A state of highly-stiung nerves 
in our progemture that may some day land them in continuous 
invalidism. 1894 I^rq. Salisbury Addr Brit* Assoc* 
Oxford 8 Aug, It is effected by then action in crossing, 
by their skill in bringing the light mates together to pro- 
duce the progenituie they want 
Progemty. nonce-wd. 

+ 1 . Humorous blunder for Progeny (sense 4). 
1600 Heywood isi Pi Ediv IV* ni Wks, I 45 Hanys 
of the old house of Lancaster; and that progemty do I loue. 

2 . \vLttT httmamty cLCaninity 2]. Considera- 
tion for offspnng or descendants, 

1902 L Stephen in igih Cent* May 797 Piogenityj^or as 
Mr Kidd calls it, * projected efRciency , makes us suffer for 
the good of our descendants 

Frogeny (prp d^fm). Also 4 -i, 4-5 -ye, 4-7 
-ie, 6 progime. [ME. a. obs. F. progeme (13th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L prffgeme-s descent, family, off- 
spring, i*prdgign-^re to beget.] 

1 . The offspring (of a father or mother, or of 
bolli); issue, children collectively; more widely, 
descendants. (Rarely with indef art.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1361 Til him and til his progenx Wit pite 
sal he sceu his merci. a 1325 in Horstm Altengl* Leg* 
(1878) 145 po Eue wist sche schuld dye, Sche cleped forp 
hii progeme CX386 Chaucer Pars* T F250 He mobte 
nedes dye and al his progenye in this world. XS15 Barclay 
Egloges (1570) C vj b/i in it remayneth the worthy gouernour, 
A stocke and fountayne of noble progeny, c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke/*; cv 11, His servantes you, O Abrahams progeny. 
160^ Bk Com Prayer, Pr* for R Family, H\\ the King and 
Queenes Royall progeme. a x6x8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 
26 The Mores are the progeny of such Arabians as after their 
Conquests seated themself m that part of Affrica. X727 
De Foe Syst* Magic l 1. (1840) 13 Some think that Noah’s 
sons were saved in the ark merely for being the posterity 
or progeny of a righteous father. x86o Hawthorne Marb* 
Faun XX vi, From this union spiang a vigorous progeny, 
b. Of lower animals, and plants* 

1697 Dr’vden I^zrg Georg iii 250 When she has calv’d, 
then set the Dam aside. And for the tender Progeny pro- 
videi 1843 J» A Smith Product. Farming (ed. 2) 33 A tree 
puts forth annually a new progeny of buds, and becomes 
clothedwith a beautiful foliage of lungs,, for the respiration 
of the nsing brood. 1846 J Baxter Libr Pract, Agnc* 
(ed. 4) II 169 In gathering seeds, choice should be made 
from the finest trees, as they are more likely to produce 
a h^lthy and vigorous progeny than those which are stinted 
in their growth. 

o. fig Spiritual or intellectual descendants, suc- 
cessors, followers, disciples, 

145* Capgrave Life Si* Gilbert (EET.S) 78 All >e 
pnouns and souereynes of pe ordre wer sent afttr to be at 
pe byryng of her maystir. Whan pei wer gadered to-gidir 
and anoumbered ]« summe of his progenIe cam on-to too 
pousand and too hundred. Ibid* 88 His desire was ]>at his 
progeme schuld lyue in honest poueite. x6x6 Champney 
r 9e Bps 221 So are likewise the Lutheran^ and all their 
piogeny. 1768 Johnson Skaks. Pref., Wks. IX. 24a His 
characters.. are the genuine progetw of common humanity- 
1855 'BavwsTRaHewton I. xiu. 347 Tlie mtellectual progeny 
whom he [Newton] educated and reared- 
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d. More vaguely, expressingrelation oi character : 
cf. Child sb, 13 . 

xtt6 P^rf* (W. de W, 1531) go b, Certaynly they be 
y® housholde of Sathan & progeny of pryde. 1667 Milton 
P^L \ taa Hear all ye Angels, Progenieof Light, Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, vertues, Powers. 

2 Jig» That which originates from or is produced 
by something (matenal or immaterial) ; issue, pro- 
duct, outcome, result. 

1390 Gower Conf^ II. 290 Of Avarices progente What vice 
suieth after this 1731 Johnson Rambler No. g6 F 8 False- 
hood was the piogeny of Folly, 1837 Whcwell Hist 
Induct Sc, (1857) I 253 Art is the p^ent, not the progeny 
of Science. 1853 Kane GrtnneU xlviii (1856) 446 In 
front of It we found a progeny of bergs, crowded together so 
close that we could not count them x^x R. Ellis Caiulliss 
Ixiv go Like earth's myriad hues, spring's progeny, rais'd 
to the breezes X87X Tyndall Sc {1870)1 u SS Are 

not these more rapid vibrations the progeny of the slower? 
1 8. = Genebation 5 . Obs, rare, (Chiefly a 
literalism of translation, repr. L. progenies ) 
a, 1323 Prose Psalter xlviiifi]. ao pe wicked shal entren 
unto he progenie ojjer, kynde; Vulg tn progenies\ 
of his faders, and he shal se no list wyb’outen ende 1382 
Wyclif Exod, xxxiv 7 Into the thridde and the ferthe 
progeny e ?i2i5oo Cluster PI vi 90 His name alwaie 
halo wed be. .from progeny to progeny e 
1 4. A race, stock, or line descended from a com- 
mon ancestoi ; a family, clan, tribe, or kindred. 

xgSa Wyclif Eccltts, viu 5 Lest he speke euele of thi 
progenye [Vulg de progente tua^ 1388 of thi kynrede]. 1390 
Gower Conf, III. 22 which al the hole progenie Of lusti 
folk hath undertake To feede. x432-'5o tr Higden (Rolls) 

I. X37 The progenye of theyme descendede from Agar, ser- 
uaunte and moder of Ismael Z563 Stapleton tr. Bedels 
Hut Ch, Eng 23 The Maishes and all the progeny of the 
Northumbeis, that is, of that people which inhabiteth the 
north side of the flud Humber. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj, i. 
70 Except remission be given with consent of the pro^nie 
and friends of him quha is vnjustlie slane X64Z £arl 
Monm tr. Btondt's Cwil Warres ii. 58 Lluellme, the last 
Piince of the British Progeny, being slame. 1697 Dryden 
JSnetd vr. 1074 Nowiix your sight, and stand intent, to see 
Youi Roihaii lace, and Julian progeny. 

f 6. Lineage, parentage , descent, genealogy. Obs, 
138a Wyclif Gen, xhii. 7 X'he man askide vs bi ordre cure 
progenye, if the fader lyued, if we hadden a brother. 1494 
Fabyan Chron v. cxii 85 Andouera, awoman of great birth, 
how be it myn auctor .declanth not hir progeny 1348 
Cranmbr CeUech 97 Let euery man be content with his 
proginie, office, callyng. state and degree X591 Shaks. 
I Hen Vli in lu, 6i All French and France exclaimes on 
thee, Doubting thy Birth and lawfull Progenie 1649 
Roberts Clavu Bihl 595 This Tzephaniah, For his Progeny, 
is described to be the son of Chusbi, the son of Gedaliah 
X775 R Chandler Tra,v, Asia ilf,(i82s) I, 2 to The care of 
about forty families, of the same progeny as the Turks 

Frogermina'tion. rare-^^, [Noun of action 
f. L. prdgerfjiin-dre to shoot forth + -aiion . see 
Pbo-1 I a and Gebmikation.] Springing forth; 
birth, propagation, 

1648 Herrick Hesper,^ to Sir J, Berkley^ Sold (As other 
townes and cities were) for gold, By those ignoble births, 
which shame the stem That gave progermination unto them. 

Fro'ggfer N ow dial, [f. Pbog + -er i.] 
One who progs, begs, or solicits ; a beggar. 

1683 R Lucas Happiness (1692) I. 280 How far shou'd I 
prefer the unconcernment of a poet before the former 
sort of servile philobophick proggers I 1876 Whitby Gloss,^ 
ProoagerSi beggars 

Fro'gger dial, [f. Pbog + -er i.] One 
who 01 that which progs or prods j a. One who 
prods for clams, etc. (f/.i*.); b, A butcher’s 
stabbing instrument. 

x8x8 Midford Cell Songs 46 (E. D, D ) The progger an* 
steel 1887 .S' Sect. V II 604 A miserable 
set who help the oystermen in winter and ' go clamming * 
in summer. They are locally known as * pioggers *. 

Frogging (pri^’gir)), ^bl sb, [f. Prog v,'^ + 
-INO Kj Soliciting, begging ; foraging 
1648 Milton Tenure JCtftgs 242 Being called to assemble 
about reforming the Church, they feh to progging and 
soliciting the parliament for a new settling of Ineir tithes 
and oblations. 1630 Needham Case Commw, 54 A People 
« .pool in Body, Pay, and other Accommodations, save what 
they have put chased by progumg here in England 27x3 

J. Chappelow Rt, Way Rich (1717) 87 All their plodding 
and progging is for themselves 1783 Hutton Bran Neio 
Wark 4X3 Careful for nought but progging for belly-timber, 

afinb, X663 J. Stillingfl. Sheanah Ded , The progging 
attempts of an ambitious phylargyrist. xdgx Wood Ath, 
Oxon, I 389 [He] practiced for divers years progging tricks 
in employinjg necessitous persons to get contributions. 
Froggiutf (pvg"}), ppl U “s prec. 
+ -iN&^J That progs, sobcits, begs, or forages. 
(The sense of quot 1643 is not clear.) 
x6aa Fletcher & Mass Span Curate ni in, That man 
in the Gowne in my opinion Looks like a proaguing knave. 
1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul ii. L n. xvi, But when to 
plantail life quick sense is ti'd, And progging phansie, then 
upon her guaid She gins to stand. 1630 Weldon Jos /, 
II. 185 Suppressing Promoters, and progging fellows. 

Proggina : see Pbog j^.3 

Froglottic (pmiglp’tik), < 2 . [irreg. f, Pbogiottis 

+ -10.] Of or pei taming to a progloitis. 

1890 in Cent Diet, _ . ^ ^ 

Froglottid (pw|gV tid). Zool, [f. Gr. ♦irpo- 
7 A<wttio-, stem of *upo^\tnTTU : see next.] « Pbo- 
GLOTTis So !Proglottl‘deftiitf . » Proglottio [Cent, 
Diet 1890). 

1878 Bell Gegetdauf^s Comp, Anat 129 In this way the 
Tsenia-chain is formed, the last metamezes of which (the 


so-called proglottids) break off at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, and foim more or less independent mdmduals. 1893 
Syd*Soc, Lex i Proglottid^ the same as Progloitis 

il Froglottis (pwjglp’tis) PL -ides (-idiz). 
[modL. (Felix Dujardin, 1843 Ann, Sci, Nat,^ 
ser. 2, XX. Zoologie 342), a Gr. irpo'yAwtrir/y, 
*irpo7AwTTi vi 5 - point of the tongue, f. irpo, Pro- 2 + 
yAwacra, yAwTTo tongue, yXtorris glottis, mouth- 
piece of a pipe So named from its shape ] A 
sexually mature segment or joint of a tapeworm. 

Applied by Dujardin to a detached living joint, byP J 
Van Beneden, 1850, and by subsequent writers, to the joint 
whether attached or detached, 

X833 T R, Jones Amm, Kingd (ed. 2) 136 When the 
gemma has grown into an adult worm {Progloitis of Van 
Beneden), indentation, separating each ztom the one 
preceding it, increases m depth until the segments are 
successively thrown off as so many distinct animals 2870 
Nicholson Man, Zool, 143 After their discharge from the 
body, the proglottides decompose, and the ova are liber- 
ated. X897 Allbutt’s Syst, Med, II 1007 A tapeworm may 
therefore be regarded as a colony, and each individual pro- 
glottis as an animal complete in Itself 
tFrO'gman. Obs [f. Prog (or ? Prog j^. 2 ) 
+ Man A man appointed to forage for 

victuals, etc. ; a forager, purveyor, 
z6z8 in Weiton’sLettf (Roxb ) 79 The same daye five prog 
men, common soldiers who were sent w‘h money m their 
purses to buye victualls, were cruelly murdeied. 
t Fro'g^atei er. and sb Obs, fare, [ad L. 
prognat-tis born or sprung from, as sb. a child, 
descendant, f. pro^ Pbo-^, forth -h Q)ndttis^ pa. pple, 
of {£)na$cJ to be bom , cf cognate^ 

A. adj. Innate, congenital, [pedantic ) 

£x6oo j Leach in Lett Lit Men (Camden) 73 Not 
mj ne owne nature , but your nature, gencro&itie prognate, 
and come from your atavite progenitours 

B. sb. Child, offspring; in quot.^. 

Waterhouse Lofid 62 If he speaks no fiat^ 

folly 15 the best prognate of our contrivances. 

Froguathic (prpgnm-Jnk), a, [f. as Prognath- 
ous + -10 J = Prognathous a. 

1830 R (j Latham Var Man Introd 6 When the Inser- 
tion of the teeth is perpendicular , or nearly perpendicular 
to the base of the nose, die skull is orthognathic! when 
projecting forwards, prognathic. xB6i Busk in Tians, 
Eihnol, See I. 343 It is to him [Professor Retzius] that we 
owe the terms biachycephaUc and dolichocephalic, with 
their respective modifications of orthognathic and progna- 
thic. x^5 Bni Med, ^nil, s6 Aug. 455 The head small 
and distinctly dolichocephalic, the jaws prognathic 
Frognatliism (prp gnajiz’m). [£. as next-t- 
-I5M (cf. synchronous, -chramsw). So F, prognaih- 
isme,'] The condition of being prognatlious ; 
prognathic state or condition. 

1864 in Webster x866 Laing Preh Rem, Cait/iu 63 
The degree of prognathis-n, as shown by the pi ejection of 
the upper jaw and teeth, is equal to that of the lowest 
specimens of the Negro and Australian races x88o Miss 
Bird ^apan II 75 [In the Amos] there is no tendency to- 
wards prognathism 1896 [see Orthognathism] 

Frognathous a, [f. Pro- 2 + 

Gr. yvd0-o5 jaw + -ous* In mod.F. prognathe,] 
Having projecting jaws; having a low facial 
angle ; said of a skull or person ; also of the jaws : 
piominent, protruding. Opposed to opisthognath- 
cm and orthognatKotis, 

1836 Prichard Phys, Hut, Man, (ed 3) I 11. v § 1 282, 
I shall give the following teims to these two varieties in the 
figure of thecianium, vu. to the narrow elongated forn, il at 
of Frognathous from the prominence of the jaw 1831 D 
Wilson Preh, Ann, (1863) I. ix. 232 Pyiamidal and progna- 
thous skulls. 2863 [see Orthognathous] 2867 Baker Nile 
Tfibui, iv, (1872) 56 Ihey are exceedingly black, resembling 
. the negro, but without the flat noj»e or prognathous jaw. 

Frognfttlfliy (prp'gi'ajn). [f. as Pbognath-ous 
+ -Y. cf. anomal-ous, ammaUy, tnfam-ous, tn- 


fam-y,"] = Prognathism. 

1890 H M. Stanley Darkest Afnca I. xiv. 332 With slight 
prognathy of jaws 2894 Cosmopolitan XVII. 43 Their 
features are mostly regular without that* marked prognathy 
of the true negro 

IIFrogne (prpgnO* Also 5 proigne. [L. 
HrognCf variant of Frocne, Gr. UpbKvtf, name of the 
sister of Philomela, according to Greek mythology 
transformed into a swallow. So F, pregnd,'] 

1 . A poetic name for the swallow. (Cf. note on 
Philomel ) 

But the poets appear to have thought it some song bird 

tf ^374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 15 (64) The swalwe proigne 
with a sorwful lay, Whan morwe com ^n make here 
weymentynge. [23^ Gower Conp, II. 328 And of hir Soster 
Progne I finde, Hou sche was torned Into a Swalwe swift 
of winge.] 2377 B. Googd Heresbach’s Hush iv. (1586) 178 
And Progne, on whose brest as yet is scene The blooddy 
marke of hands that Itys slewe. a 2584 Montgomerie 
Cherrie ^ Sloe 5 About ane bank The merle and maueis 
micht be sene, The Progne and the Phelomene <*2784 
Johnson Ode to Autumn v, Soft pleasing woes my heart 
invade, As Progne poors the melting lay 1803 H. K, 
White Clifton Grwe 230 Lorn Progne’s note from distant 
copse behind. 

2 . Omith, An Amencan genus of Htrundtmdse 
or Swallows, including the common Purple Martin 
of the United States [P, purpurea or subis), ^ 

Frognoso P* next, or its F. 

form ^ognose , cf. DIAGNOSE.] trans. To make 
a prognosis of* 


I 2900 Lancet 27 Jan. 223/2 , 1 venture to think that appendi- 

citis cannot be correctly prognosed until it is possible to 
infer from the clinical symptoms the pathological changes 
proceeding within the appendix 

II Frognosis (prpgnd^u sis). PI. -oses (>gu-s2z). 
[L. prognosis, a. Gr. irpoyvaais a recognizing 
Beforehand, foreknowledge, in medicine a prog- 
nosis, f. Tpoyiyvdimtiv to know beforehand : see 
Pro- 2 and Gnosis. In IB, prognose^ 

1 . Med, A forecast of the probable couise and 
termination of a case of disease , also, the action or 
art of making such a forecast. 

2633 Culpepper Rtvertns i 1. 3 As to the Prognosis, or 
j Prognostical part concerning this Distemper « It is haid to 

cure 1741 Monro Anat (ed 3) 274 There will be little 
I Difficulty in forming a just Prognosis of our Patient’s 
I Disease. 2803 Med yrnl XIV. 307 , 1 had arrived to that 
I certainty of prognosis, that I could have insured the life 
of an individual by the treatment I recommended, and his 
death by any other. x88z Huxley in zx Aug 343/z 

Pathology .was merely natural history; it registered the 
phenomena of disease, classified them, and ventured upon 
a prognosis, wherever the observation of constant co exist- 
encesand sequences, suggested a rational expectation of the 
like recurrence under similar ciicumstances. 

If b. A symptom = Prognostic sb,'^ 3 Obs, 

^ 2706 Phillips (Kersey), Prognosis .in the Art of Physick, 
It IS the same as Prognosuck Sign. 

2 gen. Prognostication, anticipation 
2706 Phillips (Kersey), Prognosu, aknowmg before. Fore- 
boding, Fore-knowledge. 2873 B Harte Heiress of Red 
Dog{^Z^^ 54 It IS one of the evidences of original characters 
that It is apt to baffle all prognosis from a mere observer’s 
standpoint 2894 Edm Rev, July 33 It is too soon to 
attempt a prognosis of English culture, 
t Frognosta*tic, rz. Obs rare’^\ In 5 pro- 
nostatike. Extended form of Prognostic a, 
CZ430LYDG Min i’<w/;/s(Fercy8oc.)ii8 Aspionostatike 
clerks beien witnesse. 

II Frogno ates. Obs, rare'~^ [a. Gr. irpoyFar- 
arqs one who knows beforehand ] A prognostica- 
tor ; a foieteller, 

2654 Gataker Disc. Apol i, I soon peiceived, that I had 
proved a tme Prognostes, and much truer than Like 

Froguostic (pr(?gnp*stik), sb,^ Also 5-6piorL- 
IME, pronostthe, -tque, a. OF. prmosUqm (13th c. 
in Hatz,-Darm.), mod.F promstic, ad. L progfidsit- 
con {^emt), a Gr, irpoyvoj(rTiK6v a prognostic, sb, 
use of nett. sing, of npoyponrTiKSs ; see next ] 

1 . That which foreshows or mves warning of 
something to come, or from which the future may 
be foreknown ; a pre-indication, token, omen. 

Originally applied to things supposed to be occult or 
supernatural, including many now known to be natural 
antecedents, as the meteorological signs of the weather 
x^jz-zoLydg. Chron Troyiv xxxv (MS Digby^2)lf 144/2 
pe Egle pat no thyng was but tokne of Tresoun, Fronostyke 
anddeclaracioun x^jtArriv Edw /'P''(Camden)x3Agoode 
pronostiqucofgoodaventure. 1494 Fab van C/iwr vilccxIvi, 
A great comete or blasyng slarre, tne which with also the 
foresaydeeclypee, theyadiudged for pronostiquykys& tokens 
of the kynges detb 2398 Barckley Pelte. Man (z6^i) 177 
Alexander received these gifts as a prognoslick of hts good 
fortune. 2657 W Morice Caena quasi Koivn.xix, 342 Winds 
often rise suddenly without any Prognosticks. 2716 Gay 
Tnvia I. 122 From suie Prognosticks learn to know the 
Skies 2761 HuMEiiffzf Eng III xhx. 66 A great comet 
appeared about the time of her death, and the vulgar 
esteemed it the prognostic of that event. 2830 D*Israeli 
Clias, J, III. xiv. 321 Laud felt it as the prognostic of his 
own doom z88a R, Abercromby in Naiuie X2 Oct 372/2 
In common parlance any particular ‘look’ of the sky is 
called a prognostic, and it is a natural extension of the idea 
to call the ‘ look ' of the sky absorption spectru m a prognostic. 

2 . A prediction or judgement of the future drawn 
from such an indication; a forecast, prophecy, 
anticipation. 

2634 w. TiKWHYTtr. Balzac's Lett {vol I ) zzs When this 
young Lord came to Rome from the battailcof Prague, I can 
well witnesse .of the great Prognosticks all such gave ofhim. 
2701 Earl op Clarendon in Pepyd Diary, etc. (1879) VI. 

508. 1 could not but think it odd. that a man should give 
such a jprognostick. 2754 Richardson Gratidtson V. xliit. 
274 Reflexion and Prognostic are ever inspiriting parts of the 
pretension of people who have lived long 2825 Zebtea II, 

285. 1 thank you for your inauspicious prognostics. 2884 

H. D. Traill in Macm, Mag Nov 29/2 Every unpleasing 
phenomenon of our Parliamentary life supplies fresh material 
for these despairing prognostics. , 

3. Med, A symptom or indication on which 
prognosis is based ; + former^ also « Prognosis. 

2544 Phaer Regtm Lyfe (1560) N vj, Herein haue many 
wise phisicions . .bene deceiued, and haue euii judged of the 
paaentes pronostik. 2612 Burton (fr//e) The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, What it is. With all the kindes, cavses, sym^ 
tomes, piognostickes, and severall cvres of it. 2753 N. 
Torriano Gangr, Sore Throat 71 Hippocrates .made a 
favourable Prognostic in the Squinancy, when the Humour 
of the Disease tended outwards 2833-34 Goods Study 
Med (ed 4) III. 467 In forming our prognostic, a special 
regard must be had to the peculiar character of the dis^e 
1866 A. Flint PnMc Med (1880) io8 Piognostics aie those 
circumstances on which a prognosis is based. 

Froguostic (prpguf? Stik), a, and sb,^ [ad. 
nied.L prognosUc^us^ a. Gr. upcyvinarucBs fore- 
knowing, f, irpo7i7vti;(Wf ciF to know beforehand : see 
-10. So inod.F, prognosiique (Acad. 1835).] 

A. ad). Characterized by prognosticating; fore- 
showing, foretelling, predictive, 

2603 Holland Plutarch Explan. Words, Progttosiicha, 
foreknowing and foreshewing i as the signes in a disease 
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which foresignifie death or recovery. tCmsJlARTA»ai Ur 

I II 34 There are.. diuerse prognostickesignes lorcffiaewng 

life or death. 173^ B SniiiNGFi- CaL Pref in Mtsc, 
fracis (*791) 336 A digression about buds in relation to 
their promostic nature. Ibid 254, I have uiaiked the 
plants which appear to be most prognostic with an asterisk. 
1831 Nichol Arckit Heav 161 Movements of the leaves 
during a silent night, prognostic of the breeze that has yet 
scarce come. 

b. Med. Of or pertaining to prognosis 

Ld Herbert Lt/e (1886) 52 Toliave some know- 
ledge in medicine;, especially the diagnostic imrt as also the 
prognostic parL i%i9 Altbuils Sjj^sU VII 120 The 
greatprognostic importance of optic atrophy. 

f B. jA One who prognosticates j a foreteller 01 
events Obs. ran 

1633 Gataker Vrnd Anmt Jer 33, I might a litle 
quebtion the skil of Mr L himself, and some of his felow 
Prognosticks, m that part of the Sideral Science. Ibid 175 
Those aiitiq Wizards as well .as our modem Prognostiks 

t Progko'StiCf Obs. Also 5-6 pron-. [ME. 
pronosi^j a obs. V.promshquer (14th c. in Godef. 
Comply) (ad. med L. progimiic-dre (Duns Scotus, 
r? 1308)), f, pragnostic-um^ or profwsiiqtte^ 
PEOGlfOaTIC j/z.iJ 

1 , tram =» Prognosticate i, ib. 


dysposicion off hyr ffadr and moodr, whyche pronostiky th 
that.. the mayde sholde be vertaous and goode. 1333 
BBLnanncN iii xx. (S T S ) II. 30 He wald nocht pro- 
nostok [» r pionostik] nor devyne na sic harmes to cum on 
J»me. 1350 Abp Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 6i The 
adversaries have good sport to prognoslick the likelihood. 
1639 H. More Inwiori. S<(hI m, v 379 When the Sun 
shines waterishly and prognosticks rain 

2 tnfr. — Prognosticate v. 21 in qnot. 1541 , 
to make a (medical) prognosis. 

1481 Botoker TiiUe on Old Age (Caxton) C iv b, They told 
men] also remembie. how theauguiyb sholde determyne 
and pronostike vpon the dyuinaaons and thynges that he 
for to come, 1341 R Copland Gujpdo*t*s Qwii. Chirurg 
Bij, ACyrurgyen .ought to be gentyll to his pacientes 
wyly in pronostykynge C1580 Jepferie Bugbears v, vhi 
in Archiv Stud Neu, Spr* (1897), Your daughter is well, 
even as I did pronostick. s630^Prynnb Anti-Armin 280 
The present tempestuous, lainie, vnseasouable weather 
threaten and prognosticke to vs for our apostasie. 

Prognosticable (prpgn^*stlkab*l), a. [f L. 
prcjpmtic-dre to Prognosticate + -able.] 

1 . Capable of being prognosticated. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud 4 ^.vj.viu 317 Causes .which 
cannot indeed be re^lar, and therefore their effects not 
prognosticable like Ecclipses 1632 Gaule Magasirom. 
794 ft prognosticator to know any thing that is 

prognosticable x88z A. S Herschel in JUaiure 24 Feb. 
384/1 One of ils most marked, although not at all one of its 
most prognosticable, properties 
+ 2. Capable of prognosticating. Obs.rare~'\ 
1362 Bullcvn Bulwark, Dtal Soartus Chtr 19 b, As in 
(he one, be mamfest tokens of death so in the other he 
piognosticable signes. 

t Progno gtical, a. (.r^.) Ohs. [f. as Pro- 
GNOsno a., or f. Prognostic sb. + -al ] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by prognostication; 
prognostic. 

x5in J Harvey Disc Prohl 79 Strange and almost 
incredible conclusions, as well in the Bioinatorie, as Fro- 
gnosticalkmde. 1632 Wadsworth tr Sandovals Cw, Wars 
Spasn X44 They trusted in Southsaier's Frognosdeal judge- 
ments. 1778 LW. Marshall! Minutes Agrtc,, Observ 164, 
I have ..given a Frognostical Arrangement of popular 
Maxims relative to this subject 
B. sb. = Prognostic i. rare'-\ 
a 16x8 Sylvester MaydetCs Blush n8o Wondring much, 
the awoke withall Conceiving it some high Pro- 

jPrOgnd*stically, adv. [f. prec. +-lt ^ ] In 
a promostic manner , by or with prognostication, 
x6xo ^arcellinb Triumphs yas / 60 It produceth pro- 
OTOStically the most dangerous ClimacteuaU age of., the 
Papacy, x6|7 G. Starkey Helmowls Vtnd, 51 By Rules 
srt down to finde out the disease Diagnostically, to discover 
the d^ger of it Prognostically, and to advise the cure of it 
17x6 hL Davies ABien. BntAl 429 To lead Prognostically 
and Prodromatically to the MetropoUtan Crosierr 
t l^ogno'sticaat, ppL a, Obs. rare-\ [ad. 
mdxln progftffsitcdnUm, pr.pple, oi p) ognosttedre 
to PflOGNOsncATE : see -ANT fj Prognosticating, 
foreshowing. ® 

i6zg Bp J King Setm, n Apr. 52 As significant, and 
promosticant of the wrath of God as any of these wonders. 

t Progno-Sticate, sb Obs. [f. med.L. pro- 
g}idsticdt-um that winch is prognosticated; see 
next] A sign or token of some future event , also, 
a premction, forecast Prognostication 4. 

1361 T. Hoby tr, Casit^ione's Conrtyer ir. (1577) 1 1 b. Yet 
were they .a token of libertie, where these haue been a 
progn^ticate of bondage 1377-87 Holinsked Chron I. 
X7yi incy neuerappeare but m prognosticats of afterclaps, 
loss Gaulb Magastrem 330 Behold what truth is in the 
vmrnprognosticates of foncfastrologers I 
TFrognO’sticate,G. Obs. rare [ad.med.L. 
progndsttcdt-uSf pa, pple. of progndsiicdre : see 
next ] * Prognosticant. 

32 Thee wise dimned. 

Prognosticate bvgnp’stikuft), v. Also 6-7 
pron* ; 6 pa. t and pple. -at(e, [f. pph stem of 


pro(g)no 5 ticdre to prognosticate, foreshow, 
foretell see pROQNOSrio ».] 

1 . iram. To know or tell of (an event, etc ) 
beforehand; to have previous knowledge of, to 
presage; to foretell, predict, prophesy, forecast 
i!E 2529 Skelton Sp Parrot 138 To pronostycate truly the 
chaunce of fortunys dyse. 1542 XJdall Erasm Apoph. 61 A 
philosophier in Plato his tyme had prognosticate y« eclipse 
of ye soonne 1382 Stanyhurst jEnets in (Arb ) 82 By 
flight and chirping byrds too prognosticat ^tlye. 162a 
Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wlw. (1653) 91 To know the 
manner of the hurt, that he may wisely prognosticate the 
danger. X709 Strypb Ann. Ref I 1 44 Wizards and con- 
jurers prognosticating that she should not hve out a year 
1842 J» Wilson Chr, North (1857) II 24 Prudent men 
prognosticated evil. 1884 Pall Mall Gaz. 19 Jan. 1/2 
Other cogent reasons for prognosticating such a revolution. 

b. Of iings . To betoken ; to give previous 
notice of, to indicate beforehand. 

a 1 533 Frith A uother Bk agsi Rasiel ProI,Wks (1829) 
208 Doth not this pretty pageant signify & prognosticate 
that tragedy they will play hereafter ? 1349 CompL Scot vi 
39 The suanms mumit, be cause the gray goulmauptonosti- 
cat anestorme. 1600 Holland Lity xxxvi i 919 Euen the 
very first beasts that were slain, prognosticated fortunat 
successe 1684 Contempl. St. Man i. x. (1699) 108 The 
Death of a Monarch . , Prognosticated by an Eclipse or 
Comet 1768 H Walpole Hut. Doubts 106 Yet these 
portents were far from prognosticating a tyrant 1823 
CoBBCTT Rur. Rxdes 283 Everything seems to prognosticate 
a hard winter. 

ta. mtr To make or utter a prognostication ; to 
prophesy of. Obs. 

1360 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm 299 b, For Christ him 
selfe , .did prognosticate of great stormes. 1665 Brathwai r 
Comment Two 7 Vr/« (Chaucer Soc ) 9 Albeit he could judi- 
ciously prognosticate of seasons. 

b. Of a thing’ To give promise or indication. 

1831 Arclat. Heav. 296 If the aggregation of stais 

in the Milky Way goes on— as it prognosticates— for ages 
Hence Progno sticated ppl. a , Progno sti- 
cating vbl sb. and ppl, a. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 58 If any mans father be sick, 
the son straight goes vnto the prognosticating priest. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pugrtmageij&t^ 64 Peucer confuteth their fiue 
kindes of prognosticating; 17^ Burke Wks V 41X 

In order, by aptoper foiesight, to prevent the prognosticated 
evil 1842 J. Wilson Chr No>th (1857) H 237 All the 
prognosticating sights and sounds. 

Prognostication (pr^^gnpstiK^i Jan). Also 5- 
6 pron-. [ME. a. OF, promsttcacion (14th c, in 
Godef, Coffipl.)f later progmsticaiiott (Cotgr.), n. of 
action from ]iied.L prognostiedre^ Prognostic vJ] 

1 . The action or fact of prognosticating; fore- 
showing, foretelling , prediction, prophecy. 

1490 Caxton Eney^s 'n 29 In pronostycacyon iighte 
happy of their fleeyiige and voyage. 1548 Pattfn Exp. Scot 
Avj b, To note the Pronosticacion and former aduertence 
of ms future successe in this hys enterprise 1688 Boyle 
Final Causa Nat Things iv 169 The prognostication of 
weathers that may be made in the morning by their keeping 
within their hives, or flying early abroad to furnish them- 
selves with wax or honey, 17x1 Addison Sped. No, 127 r 5 
Others are of Opinion that it foretels Battle and Bloodshed, 
and believe it of the same Prognostication as the Tail of 
a Blazing Star 1904 J Oman Vision ^ Auihoriiy iv vii 
289 Prognostication beyond the limits of our duty we should 
discover to be only a profitless diversion. 

b. With a and pi. An act or instance of prognostic 
catmg ; a foreknowledge or foretelling of some- 
thing; a forecast, prediction, prophecy. 

1440 jr Shirley Deike K yama (i8x8) 13 The which now 
may well be demyd by varay demonstracions, and also pro- 
nosticacions to the Kyng, of his deth and murdur c 15x0 
More Ficus Wks. 2/2 Which pronostication one Paulinus 
making much of, expowned it to sienifie [etc ] 1638 Junius 
Paint Ancients 142 The Athenians for his divine pro- 
gnostications erected him a statue with a golden tongue 
*780 Johnson Rambler No 187 f 8 This piognostication 
she was ordered to keep secret 2905 Expositor Feb, 134 
His gloomy piognostications of coming doom 
0. A conjecture of some future event formed upon 
some supposed sign ; a presentiment, foreboding, 
1760 Johnson Idhr'^o. 92 F S Will Puzzle foresees every 
thing before it will happen, though he never relates his j 
prognostications till the event is past 1782 Miss Burney I 
Cecilia X 11, At his sight, her prognostication of ill became 
stronger z8xa J. J. Henry Camp agsU Quebec 49 A pro- 
gnostication resulted in my mind, that we should all die of 
mere debility in these wilds. 1864 Bowen Logic ix, 307 The 
prognostications of evil thus formed very often bring about I 
their own fulfilment | 

ta. An astrological or astrometeorological fore- 
cast for the year, published in (or as) an almanac , 
hence, an almanac containing this. Ohs. i 

See list of such Prognostications in Forewords to Lane- ! 
hams Letter cxxxiii etseq. 1 

{title) The prognosticacion of maister lasper late . 
translated into ynghssh, to the bonone of te moost noble & 
victorious kynge Henry the viij by.. Nicholas longwater. 
1345 (title) A Pronostycacion or an Almanacke for the yere 
ofourlordeMcccccxLvmadeby Andrewe Booide of Physycke 
doctor. X583STUBBES Anat. Abus. 11 (1882) 66 The makers 
w prognostications, or almanacks for the yeere, 1803 Owen • 
Pembroheshsre (x8^} 142 The vsuall order annexe to the 
prognostications in placeing the faires of cverye moneth * 
o!F Househ Bk in Ritchie Ch. 

St. Baldred (1880) 63 For ane prognostication Bd. 

1 8. Med. w Prognosis i. Obs. 

1^3 Cast. Helt/ie{t54x) 55 The Rules of Hipocrates 
seconde boke of pronostications x6xo Barrouch 
Meth. Physick vii, iv (1639) 388 There needeth no clyster, 
but that prognostication is sufficient. 1767 ( 3 ooch JYeat, 


Wounds I. 96 To regulate our judgment in prognostication, 
we must consider, what wounds are moital, and what not 
4 . Something that foretells or foreshadows an 
event ; an indication of something about to happen ; 
a sign, token, portent, prognostic. Now rare 
1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) VII. 491 The pix did falle, 
whicbe was a pronosticacion contrary to the victory of the 
Kynge a 1348 Hall Chron , Hen VIII 8x Which hideous 
tempest some said it was a very pronosticacion of tiouble 
and hatred to come betwene princes x6o6 Shaks. Ant ^ 
Cl I 11 54 Nay, if an oyly Palme bee not a fiuitfull Pro- 
gnostication, I cannot saatch mine eaie, ifeo Gladstone 
Glean (1879) V cxxxviii 254 Labouring to fix the position 
of the Chuich for our own time according to the conditions 
and the prognostications which the time itself not offers 
only but rather thrusts and forces on our view, 

Proguosticative (pr^^gn^ stik^niv), a [ad. 
obs 'P. progtwsitccUtf^ -ive (1564 in Godef)’ see 
Prognosticate v and -ive.] Chaiactenzed by 
prognosticating ; tending to prognosticate 
1394 Carew Hnarte's Exam Wits xii (ispfi) 180 A phisi- 
tion .studied all the rules and considerations of the ait 
prognosticatiue. 1813 Hobhousu journey (ed 2) 977 The 
comet was thought prognosticative of the fall of Islamism, 
1824 Blaekw Mag aVI. 163 The opening a new volume 
of poems accompanied by a yawn, piognosticative of the 
sopoiific nature of its contents. 

Prognosticator (pr^gn^j’stikisitoj). Also 6 
pron-, -oiir(e. [Agent-n. m L form from pro- 
^nbsttedre to Prognosticate ; see -or So OF, 
pronosiicaiettr ( 1 5-1 6th c. in Godef ) .] One who or 
that which prognosticates ; one who pretends to a 
knowledge of the future ; a soothsayer, predictor, 
foreteller. 

1332 Huloet, Pronoslicatouie,_/S^»j<^^j 1333 Brendc 
Q Curiius IV 46 He obeied the pronosticator ife caused all 
his men to retume, 1360 Bible (Genev.) Isa xlvii 13 Let 
now the astrologers, the starre gasers, & pronosticatours stand 
vp, and saue thee from these things 1604 Middleton 
Bather HubburiTs T Wks. (Sullen) v III 60 Averring no 
prognosticator lies, That says, some great ones fallf their 
nvms rise X796 Burke Regie Peace iv Wks IX 29 Mr 
Brothers*. was a melancholy piognosticator, and has had 
the fate of melancholy men 1832 S R. Maitland Ess. 
Var. Suhj. aoj To speak of Merlin and a tram of less 
important prognosticators xSgz Pall Mail G. 2a Sept 3/3 
A sensitive, living prognosticator, like the * Abrus preca- 
torius IS preferable to the inanimate barometiic weather 
gauges, on account of the vital force which dwells in it* 

’I’ b. A maker or publisher of almanacs contain- 
ing predictions of the weather and events of the 
ensuine year ; also, an almanac containing these. 

1601 J Chambfr Agst yudte. AsUol 2 Astiologers, 
piognosticators, almanack-makers. 1696 Tryon Mtsc iv, 99 
Our Annual Prognosticators are generally Men of little 
Learning. X778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agnc., Observ 
130 Almost every supposed Prognosticator has contradicted 
Itself. 

Prognosticator (prpgnp stiki^ton), a. [f. 
as prec. . see -ORY 2 j Qf the nature of a pro- 
gnostication ; serving to prognosticate, 
ai 6 g^ Uiguharls Rabelais in. xx. 168 The intended 
purpose of his Prognosticatory Response. 183a Fraser's 
Mag. V. 584 The curl of his nose is piognosticatoi^ of per- 
fumes. 1893 E A Buti fr Househ Insects 147 Its shrill 
chiiping, piognosticatory, according to popular belief, of 
cheerfulness and plenty. 

II PrognO'Stiedu, sb. Ohs Also 7 pron-. 

[L , a Gr irpcyvaxsTiudv.'] « Prognostic sb.'^ 

X588 J Harvey Disc Probl. 97 Is not this perpetuall 
Prognosticon think you, too durable, and ouer generall 
to be vniuersally true ? x6ix Speed Hist Gi. Brit, ix xvi. 
§ 92 This luckie prognosticon, and ominous Meteor. i6az 
Burton Anat. Mel i, iv, i, (1676) 131/1 'Tis Rabbi Moses 
Aphorism, the prognosticon of Avicenna, Rhasis, Aetius. 
Hence f ^rogno’sticonw. — I^bognosticatb v. i 
160a vciArchpiiest Controv (Camden) II, 238, I do hear 
thatflfa, Walpole doth pi onosticon that the priests, shalbe 
banished I praye god it be not a pronosticon, but a practise, 
t Progno'sticons, a. Ohs. rare. [f. asPEO- 
GNosTio a. + -ous.] « Prognosxio a. i. 

1607 Walkington Opt, Glass (1664) 142 All dreames be , 
either prognosticous of some event to fall out, or false illu- 
sions Ihtd 143 These dreames bee prognosticous of 
either good or badde successe. 

t Progno stl^, V. Obs rare. In 5-6 pro- 
nostify, -yfy, [ad. med L, type *pro{g)nd- 

sitftc-dre^ or OF. *pronosttJieri see Prognostic 
sb.^ and -FT ] « Prognosticate v Hence f 
gno stiftrlng vhl sb. 

149S Trevisa's Baith. De P. R. vs xxvii. (W, de W ) o ij, 
Dremes..ben somtyme open & playne, and somtyme 
wrappyd in fyguratyf mystyk and dymme & deike pro- 
nostifyenge & tokenynge as it faryd in Pharaoes dremes. 
Ibid. VII. lx. rvijb. They [ulcers] ..ben messengers and 
pronostyfyen the peryll of Jeprehede. ?ci3oo Coventry 
Corp Chr. Plays Pi.pep. iv, 119 Let us haue sum commeneca- 
sion Of this seyd star be old pronostefying How hyt apperud 
vnder what fassion. 

Prog^ram, programiue (prdu’groem), sb. 
Forms: a. 7- program, (7 -grame), 9- pro- 
gramme. See also Peoobamma. [In 1 7-1 8th c. 
Sc use, in program, ad, Gr,-jL programma. 

which was itself (4:1656-1820) also compaonly 
used unchanged (see Progbabma) ; about the 
beginning of the 19th a, remtroduced from F. pro- 
gramvte, and now more usually so spelt (though 
not pronounced as F.) ; the earher program was 
retained by Scott, Carlyle, Hanultoiii and otberS) 
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PBOaRESS 


« 

nnd IS preferable, as conforming to the usual 
English repr of Gr -ypafijjia, in anagram^ cry^to^ 
grafff, diagram^ telegram, etc.] 
fl. A public notice , =* Pkograsima i. Sc, 06s, 
a W Struthcr Trt*e Ha^ptnes 38 The beginning 
of his discourse,. IS like a program affixed on the entne of a 
citie x68a Decreit in Scoti Antig (igox) July 4 [TheyJ 
determined without affixing any previous programe 
or using any examinatione to wpoint the said Mr, J* Y, 
1707 (July 22) m Fountamhall Decisions (1759) II. 385 Ihe 
Fiofessor of Greek his place being vacant in the college of 
St Andrews , there ts a program emitted, inviting all 

g ualified to dispute, and undergo a comparative trial xBx6 
COTT A ntig 1, 'Will three shillings transport me to Queens- 
ferry, agieeably to thy treacherous program? 1834 — 
St Rotian's xiii. The transactions of the morning were . 
announced by the following program. 

2. A descriptive notice, issued beforehand, of any 
formal series of proceedings, as a festive cele- 
bration, a course of study, etc.; a prospectus, 
syllabus ; in cuirent use esp, a written or printed list 
of the * pieces items, or ‘ numbers * of a concert or 
other public entertainment, in the order of per- 
formance , hence iransf, the pieces or items them- 
selves collectively, the performance as a whole 
a x8o8 Sporting Mag, XXXII 43 The program of the 
Pantomime dilfeis materially in the exhibition 1823 Nevo 
Monthly Mag, 'VII 2 Anticipating the amusement of the 
month, by a regular program (that is a nice new word I 
have just imported from France, to supply the hacknied 
common-place of a * bill of the play ') — a regular program, I 
say, on the second page of your coloured cover, xSax ^r- 
LYLC Sart Res, i 111 (1858) xo ' In times like ours , as the 
half-official Program expressed it, 'when all things are, 
rapidly or slowly, resolving themselves into Chaos \ 1855 
Sir B. Perry Biids*Eye View Indus, xxviiu 169 A pronam 
of the whole was sent me the night before xB^ O B 
Shaw Petf, Wagnertie 3 In classical music theie are, as 
the analytical programs tell us, first subjects and second 
subjects [etc ] 

^ 1805 W Taylor in Ann Rev III. 68 The^ catalogue 
sold at the door better desei ved incorporation in this work 
than those piogrammes of festivals 1838 Dickens Nick 
Ntok, XIV, Mrs. iCenwigs and Miss Petov^er had arranged 
a small programme of the entertainments 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch, Scoti ii xiii 349 According to the programme 
of study diawn up for the grammar school of Glasgow 
x88x in Grove Diet, Mas III. 33/2 Programmes are now 
commonly restricted in length to ^ hours or a| ..Formerly 
concerts were of greater length. 

b. gen, and^^. A deiimte plan or scheme of any 
intended pioceedings ; an outline or abstract of 
something to be done (whether in writing or not) 
a, X837 Carlyle Fr Rev (1872) III ii 1 60 From the 
best scientific program to the actual fulfilment, what a 
difference 1 1839 J. Steri tng Ess , etc (1848) 1. 33a All 
suggestions of the true and beautiful, which he cannot pre- 
denne and lay down in program i860 Motley Hetnerl, 
(1868) I iv X14 In accordance with this program Philip 
proceeded stealthily. Z869 Browning Ring ^ Bk, viii 1763 
I’m in the secret of the comedy— Part of the program leaked 
out long ago t 1893 Sweet New Eng Groan, Pref 9 A less 
ambitious program would further allow of greater thorough- 
ness within its narrower limits 

X839 Eclectic Rev, i Tan 24 The general satisfaction 
which had been produced by the ministeiial programme 
X841 Mill in Life 4r Eahours Fonhlangue (1874) 32 They 
[the Ministry] have conformed to my programme, x86o 
W Collins Wont White 11 277 Observe the programme I 
now propose, 1891 J. Morley Sp, Newcastle a Oct., We 
have had a programme unfolded which is calculated to stir 
the deepest energy and to rouse the sincerest convictions of 
every man with a spaik of Liberalism in him. 

8 . » Peogramma 2 , spec, (repr. Ger. Programni) 
in German schools, an essay or disquisition on 
some subject, prefixed to the annual report, 

X83X Carlyle Early Germ, Lit, (n Mtsc Ess (1872) III. 
182 A series of Selections, Editions, Translations, Critical 
Disquisitions, some of them in the shape of Academic Pro« 
gram. 1831 — Sart, Res ii in, Scraps of regular Memoir, 
College-Exercises, Programs, Professional Uestimoniums. 
1833 Sir W Hamilton (1852) 556 (Prussian Primary 

E^cation) The director, or one of the masters^ m an official 
program, is to render an account of the condition and pro* 
gross of the school x88o J Morrison in Expositor xl 
461 Such IS the derivation given by Niemeyer in his Pro- 
giamm on the expression. 1884 Amer, ^rnU Philol, V, 
304 He admires meatly Hermann’s program on ‘ Interpo- 
lations in Homer ' 

4, attrib, and Comb, as program-card, -seller \ 
m sense 2 b, with reference to political ' programs 
as program-maker, -making, -niongering, -spinner, 
-spinning] program, -gramme -musio, music in- 
tended to convey the impression of a definite senes 
of objects, scenes, or events ; descriptive music. 

x88i in Grove Diet, Mus, HI 38/1 The Abbd Vogler . 
was . a great writer of piograrome music. *886 Kipling 
Departm, Ditties, etc. My Rival, My prettiest frocks and 
sashes Don't help to fill my programme card [at a ball] 
X895 Daily News 23 Jan 7/3 Mr Chamberlain is above all 
things a programme maker. . . In the year 188s be constructed 
what was called an 'unauthorised programiqe* for the 
Liberal party 

Fro-nam, prO-graume, v. [f. pree. sb.] 

irons* To arrange by 01 according to a program , 
to draw up a program of; to scheme or plan 

definitely. ^ 

X896 Wesim Gaz 12 Sept. 4^ This match was pro- 
grammed to start yesterday, but owing to the state of the 
weather had to be postponed, Ibid 17 July 0/3 

Meetings, he declares, were wrongly programmed 1903 
Pall Modi G, 19 Dec. 2 The devolutionist scheme was pro- 
grammed and published on September 26, 1904. 
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Hence Fro'grammer, one who draws up a 
program. 

1890 Cent Diet, s v, Tlie official programmer of the 
Jockey Club. 

II Programiaa (pregrse^ma). Ohs, PI. pro- 
gra xomata. [late L. (Cassiodonis, Justmian), 
a proclamation, manifesto, a. Gr. irpdypafifxa a 
public written notice, f, vpoypcu^eiv to write 
publicly, f irpb (see Pro- 2) + ypdj)eiv to write ] 

1 . A written notice, proclamation, or edict, posted 
up in a public place; a public notice. (In Gf% 
and Eom, Anttq , and formerly in universities ) 
a 1661 Holyday yiweneU 302 Marcilius here understands 
by edictum, not the praetor’s edict, but a programma, or 
bill put up by Nero, to signifie, that after dinner he would 
sing Calhrhoe 1678 Wood Life 6 Dec. (O H,S,) II 426 
Piogramma stuck up in every College hall under the vice- 
chancellor's hand that no scholar abuse the soldiers in the 
night watches that they keep at the Gild hall, Pemless 
Bench, and at most inns ooores. 1693 Lend Gaz No. 2893/1 
Pubhek Programina’s of his Expulsion [from Oxf Univ] 
are already Affixed in the three usual places. 1754 Def 
Rector Exeter Coll, 13 We will recite the 'Vice-Chancellor's 
Programma at large. x8ao Southey Wesl^ I. 47 The 
viCBchancellor had, m a programma, exhorted the tutors 
to discharge their duty by double diligence. 

b. Such a public notice relating to a function or 
celebration about to take place, with a list of the 
proceedings in order ; hence, a play-bill, prospectus, 
syllabus, Frogbam (sense 2) 

1789 M Madan tr. Persius (1795) 45 note, A programma, 
a Kind of play-bill, which was stuck up as ours are, m a 
morning. 18x3 Hobhouse Substance Lett (x8x6) I 400 A 
programma of the fSte [in France], together with the order 
from the minister of police 
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was fixed to the walls. 

227 The Prytanes before the 


meeting set up a progroumna in some place of general con- 
course. in which were contained the matters that were to 
form the subject of consideration at the ensuing Assembly 

c. An announcement of the subjects to be treated 
m a course of lectures or studies m a foreign 
university. (So F. programme, Ger programtn,) 

*787 Maty tr. Rtesieck's Trav Germ lix III. 143 When a 
young man comes here they commonly lay a Programma 
befoie him, in which all the arts are disposed according to 
their natural order. 

2. A written preface or introduction ; in plural, 
= prolegomena. 

X711 tr. Werenjel^ Logomachys 210 Prefaces, Insciip- 
tioDS, and Programmata abound with Phrases . . worthy 
Cedar and Gold. 1713 H earns in Rem. (1857) 1. 334 
D' Gardiner, in a silly programma be hath published. 
176X Wartoh Bathurst 2x8 [Dr Bathurst's] progiamma, 
on preaching, is an agreeable and lively piece of writing. 
1883 J Rendel Harris (1863) 36 The peculiar 

features of the arrangement of his [Euthaliuss] text are pre. 
faces, programmata, lists of quotations with reference to 
the authors from whom they come. 

Programmatic (prdagr&mse*tik), «. rare, [f. 
Gr Ttp^pafifia, -ypap.fmr-, pROGRAar + -10 ] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a program ; in quots., 
of the nature of program music (see Program s 6 , 4) 
x8g6 Gokefs Mag hpt 422/2 The symphony is not at all 
programmatic, x^ Century Mag LV. 777 A * Bauern- 
tanz ' which is rather prqgrammatic. 

So Progxa'mmatist, one who composes or draws 
up a program (in quots., in senses 2 b and 3 ). 

x8o3 Westm. Gae, 20 May 7/t The organised system of 
gambling, which, so far as the ' programme ' of the anti- 
gamblers IS known it is the main purpose of the piogram- 
matists to suppress. 2899 J P Postgate 10 
Oct. 359/x Each program-atist in his turn feels it his duty to 
set out with a prolix examination of his prolix predecessors. 
IProgramme s see Fbogbah 
Progrede (pr^grfd), v, n<mce-wd, [ad. L. 
prUgredix see next.] inir. To go forward, advance . 
opp. to Retrograde v, 

1866 Proctor Handbk, Stars 7 If the globe were fixed 
and the other circles named were made slowly to retrograde 
about the polar axis, the true nature of the variation due to 
precession would be illustrated; but as legards the variation 
itself, we should obtain as effectual an illustration by 
making the glo'be progrede about the polar axis. 
Pvogredieut (prtJgi? dient), a. {sh*) rare, ? Ohs 
[ad. L prffgrediens, -entem, pr. pole, of prOgi^ed-i 
to go forward, proceed, f. pw, Pro- ’ i d + grad-i to 
step, walk, go ] Going forward, advancing, b. 
as sb. One who advances. So t Progro’filenoy, 
the quality or action of going forward, progress. 
1650 TiMixizsLAnihrcpomei 131 An Index ^^eHascu- 


and of that either erunment, and 
prc«redient, or consumed i6$o Hubbert PiU Formality 
54 He that is no Progredient, must needs be a Retrogre- 

^7—.. -n .7. AJ... ^ n'Lo r*nnftn..al'ir.n 


line generative faculty . 
tredient, or consumed 


dient. 1701 Beverley J^oc, Quest to The Continuation, 
and Progredicncy of the Fourth, or Roman Monarchy 

Progress (pr^gres, prp'gres), sb Forms; 
5-7 progreaae, 6 progres, (prograsse, 7 pro- 
grace), 7~progres8. [In 15th c,pfogresse, app 
a. obs. F progresse (Lett, of Louis XII, 1513 in 
Godefr), repr a Romanic ^^ogressa, fem sb. from 
progressus, -a, -um, pa. pple. oi proved! (see Pro- 
gbedibnt). In F r. and Eng. the word subsequently 
became progrls, progress, by conformation to L 
progressus a going forward, advance, progress, 
Cf egress, ingress, regress, 
ai^ Temnvson in Ld Tennyson Mem, (1897) II. 35 
Someone spoke of DiplomScy and Progress ' Oh I ,8aid 


my father, ‘ why do you pronounce the word like that ? pray 
give the B long.’] 

1 . The action of stepping or marching forward 
or onward ; onward march ; journeying, travelling, 
travel; a journey, an expedition. How rare, 

^ ^75 Parienay 3199 Off me the werre the Giaunt doth 
desire, Anon shall I go hym Assail quikly To thys forth 
progresse Geffray made redy. 1590 Svenser F, Q, in xi, 
so So forth they both yfere make their progresse. x6z6R C. 
limes* ly/astle vu zs,99 It was my fortune with others.. 
One summers day a progresse for to goe Into the countiie, 
x6ax Burton Anat, Mel, 11. li iv, (1651) 269 The most plea, 
sant of all outward pastimes, is to make a petty progress, 
a merry journey 1678 Bunyan (title) The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from this world, to that which is to come, 1745 P, 
X'homas fml Anson’s Voy 160 The Officers and People 
made a Progress round the Island 2838 Thirlwall Greece 
V xl 223 Tneir progress through the Persian provinces was 
a kind of tnumpb. 

fb. iransf A region or distance traversed. 

160X R, Johnson Kwgd 4 Commzu (1603) 219 His 
dominion . stretcheth from the promontone Bayador to 
Tanger, and from, the Atlantike Occ^n to the nuer Muluia 
In which progresse is conteined the best portion of all Afnke. 

2 . spec, A state journey made by a royal or noble 
personage, or by a church dignitary; a visit of 
state ; also, the official tour made by judges and 
others, a circuit ; an official visitation of its estates 
by a college. Now somewhat archaic 

1461 Rolls o/Parlt, V 475/2 The Kyng .beyng in his 
progresse in the seidCpunte 2503-4 Act Hen VII,c 
7 g I The justices of assises in ther cyreuyte or progresse in 
that shwe. Grafton Ckron, II, 597 In the time of 
King Henry the sixt as he roade in Progresse, a 1648 
Ld Herbert Hen VIII (1683) Synodal Judges, going 
Progress yearly under pretext of Visitation X79S Order d 
Audit Magd Coll Oxf x8 Feb , That Bills on Country 
Banks be accepted on the Progresses, but that the Bursars 
be desired to negotiate them as soon as possible, 1796 
Morse Geog, II. 99 Comprehended in six circuits, 
or annual progress of the judges iBri Order Magd, Coll 
4 June, That the Norfolk Progress do take place this year and 
at the expiration of three years from this time, 1B40 Mao 
AULAY Hist, Eng, V. I M3 He was Fiesident of Wales and 
lord lieutenant of four English counties. His official tours 
, were scarcely inferior m pomp to royal progresses, xpox 
Rashdall & Rait New College 251 New College is one of 
the few Colleges in which an annual ' Progress' still takes 
place The Waiden (or Sub warden) accompanied by a 
Fellow known as ‘Out-rider' and the Steward, visit the 
farms on some part of the College estates, 
i* b. A state procession, Ohs, 

1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig Lett. Set i II 37 Whyebe 
said Progresse . extendid half a myle in leyngthe by esti- 
macion 16x3 Hayward Norm. Fref., At bisreturne 
from the Progresse to his house at S. James, these pieces 
were delivered unto bun. 1859 Jbfhson Brtiiany m, 35 
Where the Emperor was about to expose himself in a puhuc 
hall and progress. 

8. a. Onward movement in space ; course, way, 
1595 Shaks John II I 340 'Vnlesse thou let his siluer 
Water keepe A peacefull progresse to the Ocean z6ox — 
Jul C. ir 1. a, 1 cannot, Dy the progresse of the Starres, 
Glue guesse how neere to day. x6^ Milton P^ L, xi 175 
For see the Morn, begins Her rosie prioress smiling 1683 
Moxon Mech, Exerc , Printing xi ? z If the Chedcs of the 
Press stand wide assunder, the sweep or progress of the 
Bar will be greater than if theystand nearer together. X7i2~ 
z4 Pope Rape Lock v. 132 The Sylphs.. pursue its progress 
thro' the slues. 2754 Gray Poosy 4 A thousand xills their 
mazy progress take 1878 Browning La Sasstaz 42 Up 
and up we went . • Call progress toilsome ? 

b fig. Going on, progression ; course or process 
(of action, events, narrative, time, etc ), In pro- 
gress ; proceeding, taking place, happening. 

2432-^ tr fftgden (Rolls) 1 . 395 The auctm* of this pre- 
sente Cromcle towchethe in his progresse other processe 
rather Wales then Englonde. Ibid, vl 353 Of the begyn- 
nynge, progresse, and ende [of] whom [orig de cujus intito, 
progressu, et Jim) hit is to be advertisede [etc ] . X5a6 Pzlgr 
Perf, (W. de W. 2532) 26 Of the lewes & theyr progresse we 
may lerne. 16x3 Shaks Hen, VIII, v. in. 33 In all the 
Progresse Both of my Life and Office, 1 baue labour'd., 
that [etc ] 2664 Power Exp Phtlos xti. X55 This virtue 

decayes in progress of Time (as all Odours do). 1785 Reid 
Intell Powers 11. xxi. So rapid is the proness of the 
thought 1849 Macaulay Eng.iul 179 While these 
changes were in progress. 1891 Speaker 2 May S34/i To 
trace the projgress of chemical knoudedge and research from 
the earliest tunes. 

4 . a. Forward movement in space (as opposed 
to rest or regress) ; going forward, advance. 

X50O-SO Dunbar Poems Ixxxii 52 Through streittls nane 
may mak progres [rttnes incresjes]. For cry of cruikit, blind, 
and lame. ax6yS Ussher Ann, vi (1658) 773 Whose pro- 
gresse and regresse m this journey we here set down out of 
Strabo. 2669 Stuhmy Manner’s Mag, iv, xvu 200 After 
some pragress made in your Voyage 2784 Cowfer Task 
I. 330 The folded gates would bar my progress now 2877 
Bryce Transcaucasia (1896) 35 The same sense of motion 
without proness, which those who have crossed the ocean 
know SO well 

h,fig. Going on to a further or higher stage, 
or to further or higher stages successively { advance, 
advancement; growth, development, contmuons 
increase ; usually m good sense, advance to better 
and better conditions, continuous improvement. 

1603 Knollbs Hist Turks (1638) To Rdr , If you con- 
sider the beginning, progresse andperpetuallfelicitie of this 
the Othoman Empire. x686 tr Chardin's Trav Persia 24 
Having made no farther progress in his Business 17x3 
Addison Guardian No 104 T 7, 1 am ashamed that 1 am 
not able to make a quicker progress through the French 
tongue X74B Young Th, ix. 1957 Nature delights in 
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jiragi«ss: in advance From \Porse to better*, btit, when 
minds ascendj Progress, in part, depends upon themselves 
1846 Trench Mirac. Introid. (1862) 38 The very idea of 
God's kingdom is that of progress^ of a gradually fuller 
communication . .of Himself to men a x86a Buckle Mtsc 
(X872) 1 . 349 As civilization advances, the progress of 
manufactures greatly outstrips the progress of agriculture 
X874 Green SAart Hist vii. § 5. 393 The moral and reli- 
gious change which ^ras passing o\er the country through 
the progress of Puritanism. 

1 5 . A coming forth or proceeding from a source, 
(Cf. PROGREsaioir 5.) Ohs. raie 
c 1330 Crt of Love 1067 Love is a vertue clere, And from 
the soule his progress holdeth he. 

6. Sc. Law. In full, progress of (title) deeds or 
progress of titles i ‘such a senes of the title-deeds 
of a landed estate, or other heritable subject, as is 
sufficient in law to constitute a valid and effectual 
feudal title thereto * (W, Bell Diet, Law Scot.), 


Jindsay of wauchoip his grandschir. Stair Inst 

Law Scot (ed a) iv xxxvuu § 660 1 itles by Progress, 

are either Retours on services of Heirs, or Confirmations of 
Executors, or Assignations [etc ] , . from whence the con- 
clusion of the Summons is justly and legally inferred. 
atjaz Fountainhau. (1739) L 4 In buying of land, 
men crave a forty years clear progress, and with that think 
themselves secure, by the grand act of prescription 1617, 
x8» Scott Si. Honan's Introd , Removed from his legal 
ikiuos and progresses of title deeds, from his counters and 
shelves 1838 W. Bell Diet Law Scot s v,, Where the 
seller is able to show an unencumbered title . extending 
backwards for forty years, . the purchaser is bound to 
accept of this as a sufficient progress z868 Aci 31 ^ 32 
yiet c roi § 9 Any conveyance . forming part of the pro- 
gress of title deeds of the said lands. 1874 Act 37 & 38 
KrciJ c. 94 § 4 (i) When land** have been feued , It shall 
not , be necessary , that he shall obtain from the superior 
aw chatter, precept, or other writ by progress. 

7 . attrid, and Coffid,, as progress-killings -para- 
lysing adjs. ; t progress-bed, (?) a portable bed 
used on a progress j f progress block (Blook sb. 
4 b), ? the block or pattern of hat introduced for a 
royal progress, f progress house, a temporary 
place of shelter erected on a journey; f progress 
laundress, a laundress employed during a progress, 
i* progress-time, the time of a royal progress. 

1586 Will of G, Scoti (Somerset Ho 1, A '’^prograsse bedd 

Fletcher, etc, lyii at sea Wee^ons iv i, This 
broad-brimm'd hat Of the last ^progress block, with the 
young hat-band Aifiu 'Dovm^Sertn (1839) IV, 177 The 
labemacle itself was But mohilis doimuss sadecclesia 
taiilis. . a running, a ^progress house zgoa Monthly 
Rev Oct 46 A narrow '^progress killing formalism 1824 
Massinger Pari Love ii 1, I myself shall have .. Of 
^progress laundresses, and market-women, a thousand 
biUs Prete’d against me 1893 B O Flower m Arena 
Mar 509 The*progress-paralyzmg miasma of creeds 1607 
Beaumont Wontoin Hater in, 11, To make some fine jests 
u|gn country people in ’'progress-time 
Progress (pr^gre*s ; see below), v [f. prec 
sb. So mod.F. progresser (neologism in Littre), 
Common in England c usuidly stressed like the 

pro*gf^ss In z8th c. obs, m England, but app. retained 
(or formed anew) in America, where it became very common 
C1790, with stre^ progress (cf digress, transgres^ 
Thence re^opted m England after 1800 (Southey 1809)5 
but often characterized as an Americanism, and much more 
u^ in ^erica than in Great Britain, m sense 3, m 
which ordinary English usage says • go on V proceed 

1 . tntr. To make a ‘progress’ or journey; to 
joumqTi travel; spec, to make a state journey, 
travel ceremonioi^y, as a royal, noble, or official 
personage. Now rare or Obs.^ or merged in 2. 

«;»S90 Gr^e Fr BaeonW 56 Well progress straight to 
gtford with our trams. 1607 Rowlands Diog Lanih 22 
The Owle l^ing weary of the night Would progresse m the 
Sunne. Z Boyd 2 ion*s Plowed s (1^55)61 He’s like 

King, About his counlreye stately piogressing 
1648 ^akl OP Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1&9) 6a Pa^ 
me a Golden Tract to Progress in 0x663 l&ini Laud 
139 Hw Majesty progresseth towards the West 
TO.trans, To travel through, to traverse, Obs. 
^ Bravton Leg. 1, 601 Who should have progres’d all 
.*^35 Quarles £f»6l. iv. xli, When my 
f?™ ^ evry place, That love and deare affec- 

tioji codd contrive, 1641 Milton Reform, ii Wk& i8si 

mevoluble Circle of 

2 . tntr. To go or move forward or onward: to 
proceed, make one’s way, advance, 

Shak& V n 46 Let me wipe off this honour- 
able dewe, That siluerly doth progresse on thv cheekes 

ni^n, and att. were seen again about thirty rards 
progressing with the crest of the wave towaShV ^^T 

^ To go on, pro- 

ceed, advance; to be earned on as an action; to 
carry on an action, 

(i8«) W«^“gS3^^; Sf fe 


1440 

as I progress, 1864 Dasemt yesi 4 Ramesi 

(1873) II. 41 If the work had progtessed as it began, there 
ought to have been nine. 1906 J. A Hatton Pi^^r. in 
Region Fatih 111 137 The controversy is progressing. 

b. Mus. Of melody or harmony To proceed 
from one note or chord to another ; cf. Progres- 
SlOSr 8 a. 1890 m Cent Diet 

4 . Jig. To make progress ; to proceed to a further 
or higher stage, or to further or higher stages con- 
tinuously ; to advance, get on ; to develop, increase ; 
usually, to advance to better conditions, to go on 
or get on well, to improve continuously. 

x6xo B. JoNSON Alch n 111, Nor can this remote matter, 
sodainly Progresse so from extreme, vnto extreme, As to 
grow gold, and leape ore all the meanes, 1632 Marmion 
Hollands Leaguer ii iv, I began Betimes, and so progrest 
from less to bigger 1791 Washington Lett. Writ 1891 
XIL 24 Our country is fast progressing in its political 
impoitance and social happiness. 1796 Ibid 1892 Sail 354 
The pleasure of hearing you were well and proeresdng . in 
your studies x8oo Southev Let to G C. Bedford 30 Apr , 
Another state of being, in which there shall be no other 
change than that of progressing in knowledge x8a8 
Hawthorne Fanshawe x, Her convalescence had so far 
piogressed. z8m Miss Mitfqrd Village Ser. v 76 [Widow 
Gentlewoman) In country towns , . society has been pro 
gressing (if 1 may borrow that expressive Americanism) at 
a very rapid rate 2840 Gladstone CA. Princ it It may 
be the case that . .we are actually progressing in some par- 
ticulars while we letrograde in otneis. 1885 Lau> Rep. 
zo P D« 97 The melancholia had markedly progressed. 

b. To proceed, as the terms or items of a series, 
from less to greater ; to form an advancing series 
1868 Herschel in Peoples Mag. Jan 62 Squares of clear 
window glass regularly progressing in size by quarter or 
half inches in the side 

6. To come forth or issue ff'om a source = Pro- 
ceed 7 b. rare (Cf. Progress 5.) 

1830 Neale Med. Hymns 179 Holy Ghost from Both 

progressing 

6. irons To cause to move onward or advance ; 
to push forward, ht. 2JidJig, 

1873 Ure's Did. Arts II, 131 (Dressing of Oies) The 
heavier portion is progressed across the t^le, and passed 
into an ore bin 1887 H V Tribune 7 Mar (Cent Diet ), 
Urging that the bills be progressed as rapidly as possible 
Hence Progre’ssed ppl. a., advanced; Pro- 
gpe*ssing vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

1850 T Edwards Bng Welsh Diet. Addr , To meet the 
progressed state of the Arts and Sciences. 1850 Browning 
Easier Day xiv. Your progressing is slower. 1870 Dickens 
E Drood m, The most agreeable evidences of progressing 
life in Cloisterham. 1874 Thirlwall Lett (iKr) II. 304 
The steadily progressing failure of my eyesight 

Progression (pr^gre Jan), [a. r progression 
(1425 in Hatz.-Darm ), ad. L. prEgressiffn-em a 
going forward, advancement, progression, n, of 
action f frdgred-l\ see Pbogredieno?,] 

1 . The action of stepping or moving forward or 
onwarcL fa Travel; a journey. = Progress 
sb. I* Obs. 

^ *44® CArGRAVEL£;&.S*A 111 280 Vhdyr your wenee 
and ^iwe proteccyon May be this vi^e and this pi ogression 
0x548 Hall Chron^ Rich. Ill 53 There happened in this 
progression to the Earle of Richmond a stiaunge chaunce 
Ihidy Hen. VH 42 When they were with their long and 

^0 repentiunce 

of their mad commocion and fiantike progression, then he 

woulde..circunment&enuyrontheira, 
b. Onward or forward movement (m space), 
locomotion , advance : = Progress sb. :i a, 4 a 

^ Letter which acci- 
miscarried 

j TAYi^KSertn fr year (1678) 54 Sull the Flood 

[tide] ciept by little steppings, and invaded more by his 
progressions than he lost by his retreat x686 Goad Olest. 
Bodies m t 366, 1 obse^ d it making a creeping Progression 
in the Valleys. 2849 Sk. Nat Hist , Mmnmalia III 202 
[walius] .are instruments both of 
progression. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 925 
This i^e of progression requires some muscular exertion* 
S' ^something onward. 

se^ 

2 . Jig, Continuous action figured or conceived as 
onward movement; going on, course (of action, 
time, life, etc,), proceeding, process. Now rare or 
merged in 4, 


mSSv'^ Prmce ‘ ^^shed life of this 

S R T. Bbowne All Starres ttohavetW 

denee? Northward not more then 33 

aegrees and an half .may in progression of time have 
declination Southward, c x^ Locke Cond Undersi § 20 
The long Progression of the Thoughts to remote and first 
Prraaplea i 77 SjoHESONy«;w,?>r sHavTng obhunrf 

The action of passing successively from 
each item or term of a senes to the next; wcees- 

one anSi *” m succession, 

(See also 6.) 

en^ It “ he jjrogressione and ordur, 

1?; IghT^tiSi a’^sa^- 
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originally to have come from Peru, advancing thither by 
progression fiom time to time X690 Locke Hum. Und 11 
xxix. § t 6 Of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus infinitely 
divided after certain Progressions, we have no clear Idea. 
X774 Beattie Mtnstr. 11. xlvu, The laws . Whose long pro- 
fession leads to Deity. 1844 Southey Ltfe A. Bell 1 . 175 
The experiment which had been tried with one class, was 
extended to all the others in progiession 

4 . Jig, The action of going forward to more 
advanced or higher stages or conditions ; advance ; 
development ; = Progress sb. 4 b. Also aitrib 
xs86 A Day Eng, SecretaTy i (1625) 37 His. knowledge 
in the Latine tongue, was so perfect, his progression m the 
Greeke so excellent tSxt Massinger Beheve as you List 
II. II, I must take the boldness To reprehend your slow 
progression in Doing her greatness nght 17x3 Ellwood 
Autohiog. (1714) 133 Having inquired divers things of me, 
with respect to my former Progression in Learning 1829 
I. Taylor Eni/ius. via 184 The progression of decay and 
perversion has been gradually and distinctly contemplated 
187X Tylor Pnm. Cult I. 11. 34 The progression-theory 
recognizes degradation, and the degradation theory recog- 
nizes progression. 2877 A, B, Edwards Up Nile v 105 To 
trace the progression and retrogression of the arts from the 
Pyramid-builders to the Caesars. 

1 6. ? The action of pioceeding foilh or issuing; 
the fact of being produced (Cf Procession sh 4, 
Progress sh. 5 ) Ohs. lare. 

1:2374 Chaucer Boeih iv. pr \i. io6(Camb MS) Thilko 


speces of thynges and progressions Shullen enduien by 
successions And nat eteme 

6. Math. The succession of a series of quantities, 
between eveiy two successive terms of which there 
IS some particular constant lelation ; such a series 
Itself. See Arithmetical a , Geometrical i b, 
Harmonic a. 5 a. 

c 2430 Art Nontbryng 13 Of progressioun one is naturelle 
or contynuelle, pat o|?er broken and discontynuelle. 2542 
Recorde Gr Aries [1^7^ 210 Arithmetical! progression is a 
rehearsing of many numbers insuchesorte,thatbetweene 
euery two next numbers the diffei ence be equall. Ibid. 229 
Progression Geometricall is when the numbers increase by 
a like proportion 2602 Washington tr. Milton's Def Pop. 
VII. M. s Wks. 1851 VII X79 Do you not understand Pro- 
gicKionin Arithmetick? 2763 Emerson Increments 
74 A senes of quantities, whose construction and progression 
IS known. 1764 Poor Laws 153 Families will con- 
tinually increase in a kind of geomeltical pi ogression. 2884 
tr. Lotze sMetaph 455 Where the intensity of a sensation 
increases by eoual difleiences, that is, in arithmetical pro- 
gression, It implies in the strength of the stimulus an increase 
ii^eomelrical progression. 

7 . Astr. a. Movement of a planet in the order of 
the zodiacal signs, i.e, from west to east; direct 
movement; opp to reirogradation f b Month 
of progression (obs.) : see quot 1615. 

1552 Records Cast. Knmul. (1556) 279 The progression, 
letrogradation, and station of the Planetes. 26x5 Crooks 
^dy if Man 336 The moneth of Progression he calleth 
tmt space which commeth betweene one coniunction of the 
Moone with the Sunne and another, and it conteyneth nine 
twenty dayes and a halfe 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud 
Mp.vvz. 2012 WooDHousB^f/^-^x xix S07 Progression 
IS here used technically , a motion in consequential or, 
a^ording to the order of the signs. 

8. Mus. a. The action of passing (in melody) 
from one note to another, or (in harmony) from 
one chord to another; a succession of notes or 
chords, b. Sometimes =* Sequence. 

2609 Douland Omith. Microl 29 An authenticall pro- 
gj-ession, IS the Mcendmg beyond the Final! Key to an 
eight, and a tenth. 2694 W. Holder Harmony vi. (1731) 
pS Degiees are uncompounded Intervals, .by which an 
immolate Ascent or Decent is made from the Unison to 
the Octave..} and by the same Progression to as many 
Octaves as there may be Oaasion, 1877 Stainer Harmony 
tL! 1 ^ ® progression as the following 

ktl « *v. § 102 Such progressions 

are called ‘hidden ' octaves or fifths. 

8 Philol. Advance in sound-development 


-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or involving progression 
(in various senses ; see prec.). 


vrn„o x/etm, jr7caiaeaiY.9X 

*«74 Jeake AritA 
Numbers whose Remains shall be Arith- 
metirally Progresional 1800 Hull Advertiser so Sept. 

Society. 2867 Macfarren 
UL (1876) 87 Its progressional treatment 2883 
a Gamier hold^ 

held Whm Iterate fe progreMdonal, which » 

HmM Progre'BidosfCljr ado. 

Progi^'Ssionaryy a. rare. [f. as pTec.+ 
pertaining to progression. 

*889 G. Meredith R. Feverel 1 iv 62 The \ 


'l he?e Blossoming Season. Ibid. xv. 220 

1 Mse further pn^ressionary developments. 

npgressionist (pmgre Janist> [See -ist-] 
1 - An advocate of or believer m progression or 
progress ; a progressist, a progressive. 
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X849 Frasey^s Mag XL 391 Opposed to the influence of 
her unconscious Toryism, a Progressionist of susceptible 
temperametit might be in dangei of abandoning his opinions. 
i 8 S 4 Blacho Mag LXXV 349 None but libeialsor pro- 
gressionists need d.pply 1883 Sicui^rd a8 Mar 3/4 Old- 
feshioned opera is not the lifeless thing which piogiessioni'its 
would seek to make out x886 S L Llc LiJe Ld Herbert 
Introd 40 A suie sign that Heibert was a sinceie pio- 
gressionist. 

2 One who holds Uiat life on the earth has been 
marked by graclnal progression fiom lower to 
higher forms. 

1859 H. Spencer in Untvef^ Reznew July 81 Sir R. 
Muichison, who is a Progiessionist, calls the lowest fossili- 
ferous strata, ‘Protoroic^ 1867 — /’nw Biol ni. § 140 
Were the geological recoid complete, or did it, as both Uni- 
formitatians and Progtessionistb have habitually assumed, 
give us truces of the eailicst organic forms 

3. (See qiiots ) rare“^ 

x86 ^ Websti r, Progi essiomstt one who holds to the pro- 
gression of society toward perfection. 1882 Ogilvie (All nan- 
dale), PiQgfesstoHisi z One who maiutains the doctrine 
that society is 111 a state of ptogiesb towaids peifectton, and 
that It will ultimately attain to it 

4. aU7*ib, or as adj, 

*87z Tvlor Prwi, Cult I 11 29 The unprejudiced modern 
student of the progressionist school 1883 Atlienseum 
8 Sept 305/2 The progiessionist tendency of the age 
So Progre'SBlouismp the theory or piinciples of 
a progressionist, or sympathy with pi ogress 
i86x hERESF. Hofl Eng Caihedr \qih C 143 That wise 
spirit of moderate and retiospective progresbioni&m 

Fros^essist (prp-u-gresist, prp-g-). [ad F 
frogressiste = Sp progiesista^ It piogresststa : see 
Pbogbess sb and -IST.] One who favours or 
advocates progress, esp. in political or social 
matters ; a lefonner, a progressive. (In later use 
chiefly m reference to foreign counines ) 

For a bhort period c i8go, the term was used in London 
Muniapal politics, but soon superseded \iy ptogiesi^ive 
see Progressive ri 4 

1848 0 . A Brownson Wks (1884) V. 247 Socialists and 
progiessists attempt .to defend it on humanistic panciples. 
1856 T. A Trollope Girlhood Cath de Medici 105 The 
two natural and inevitable parlies conservatives and pio- 
gressists. 1884 HarpePs Mag hlay 831/2 These Arabs 
were the progi essistb of Europe, z8^ lUustr Land N'ews 
Christmas No. 3/2 A most determined Progi essist in the 
City Council Tablet 29 Aug 324 The cituensof Sion 
and those of Granada— the former city being the stionghold 
of the Catholics, and the latter of the Progi assists 1893 
Pall Mall G ao Feb 3/2 In your leader to day you speak 
( md 111 my opinion con ectly) of the Progiessive party On 
Page 6 the woid ‘ Piogressist ' is used. 1894 Current Hist 
(U. S ) IV 432 The new [Servian] cabinet consisted of pro- 
gi essists ana libeials. 

1) attnk or as adj =« Peogeessive a 4 . 

>889 Pall Mall Q 19 Jan. 2/a (London County Council) 
•Rie progressist party is in favour of cariying out a pio- 
giainme so advanced [etc] xyiaj Hihbert yr/il, Api 496 
An exponent of the piogressist spirit m Catholic thought 
Proffretfsive (pwgre siv), <7 (j^.) [a.F./n?- 
gresstff ~ive ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Paim ), f, pro* 
g\ess * : see Phogress v. and -m,] 

1. a Charactemed by stepping, walking, or 
otherwise moving onward, as m the locomotion of 
men and animals generally ; executed, as a move- 
ment, in this way. Ohs, or merged m b, 

1644 Bui WPR ChiroU 83 In mntt^ of piogiesmve motion, 
z64^m T, Browni' Pseud, Ep, 193 In pro^essive motion, 
the armes and legs doe move successively, out in natation 
both togethei. 1791 W Bartram Carolma X73 Their ascent 
SO easy, as to be almost impeiceptible to the progiessive 
tiavdler i8z6 Sir £ Home in P/ttl. Trans 149 Some 
account of the feet of those animals whose piogressive 
motion oan be cairied on m opposition to giavity 
b. gmerally. Moving forward or advancing (in ^ 
space) , of the nature of onwaid motion. * 

1667 Milton P L, vni 127 Thir[the planets’] wandimg 
course Piogressive, retrograde, or standing stilL 1738 
Pcnderton 195 The moon .would’ have 
partook of all the piogressive motion of the earth xSax 
Craig Led Di awing v. 305 Water, when smooth, and 
having none but its piogressive motion, reflects the sur- 
rounding objects 

2. Passing on from one member or item of a 
series to the next, proceeding step by step \ occur- 
ring one after another, successive. 

i6» T. Granger Dtv Logike 178 Concerning pi ogiessiue 
suppartition of members, Uimding of parts into parts] 
1703 Virgits Eclogue 2 Behold the Mighty Months 
Progressive Shine, zygo Johnson Rambler No, 4X Fg 
That the idea of the one was impressed at once, and con- 
tinued through all the progressive descents of the species, 
without variation 01 improvement, x8xx Bosdy Did Mi/s., 
Progressive Note^', those notes which succeed each othei, 
either m ascent or descent 1858 Hawthorne Fr 4 it 
NoU'Bks II 34 Pictures, arianged in a progiessive senes, 
With leference to the date of the painteis 

lb- Applied to ceitaiii games at cards, as euchre 
or whist, when played by several sets of players 
simultaneously at different tables, certain players 
passing after each round fiom one table to the next, 
according to specified lules. 

1890 Dasly 29 Sept 5/4 The City Marshal of 

Le^enwoilh, Kansas, hai announced that he will hence- 
foith arrest all peisons found playing pirogiessive euchre. 
Mod, Progressive whbt was one of the evening diversions 
on board the mail steamer / 

3. Characterized by piogiess or ildvance (in state 
or condition), a. Of peisons or communities j 
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Making progress, advancing (in action, thought, 
character, fortunes, social conditions, etc.). 

1607-13 Bacon Ess , AmbzUon{MPa) 222 It is good for 
Piinces, if they vse ambitious Men, to handle it soe, as they 
be stiLl piogiessive, and not retrograde. For if they rise 
not with theire service, they will take order to make theire 
sei vice fall with them zdaB Flltiiam Resolves n [1.] Ixxxix 
258 He IS not truely penitent, that is not progressiu^ in the 
Motion of aspmnggoodnesse i 8 gaj H. Newman Sk, 
(187^ II I. iv 187 Whatever be toe natural excellences of 
the Turks, progiessive they are not 1857 Buckle Civihz 
I vm 55S For a progressive nation, there is required a pro 
gressive policy xSgg Mill Ltbeity 111. 127 A people may 
be progressive for a certain length of tune, and then stop 
D. Of things, conditions, etc. . Characterize by 
progress or passing on to more advanced or higher 
stages; growing, increasing, developing; usually 
in good sense . advancing towards better condi- 
tions ; marked by continuous improvement. 

a 1653 Binning Serm (1845) 235 The life as well as the 
light of the righteous is progressive 1733 Pope Ess Man 
I 235 Above, how high piogressive life may go I 1743 
Young Ni Th, vii 8z Keobon progressive, Instinct is 
complete. z8xx Busbv Diet MnSf Prograswet an epithet 
applied to les<5ons expiesslycom^sed for the purpose of 
practical impiovement, and so constructed in point of 
increasing execution, as to lead by insensible degrees to 
those difficulties [etc J, 1859 C Barker Assoc, Piinc, 11 45 
During the fifteenth century commerce continued to be 
legularly and rapidly progressive 1884 F. Temple Relat 
Rehg, 4’ Sc, VI 18a He had to teach that toe creation was 
not merely ordeily, but progressive. 

0 . Path, Of a disease . Continuously increasing 
in severity or extent. 

1736 BufLER Aiuil I 1 Wks 3874 I 29 Thinking that 
a progressive disease will destroy those powers 
von Ztmssen's Cycl, Med, XVI. 647 In progiessive pei 
nicious anaemia unusual coipulence has been observed. 
iB^j^AUbutt's Sy si Med, VII 69s Progressive dementia 
with geneial paralysis. 

d. Characterizing or indicating progiess. 

x8S8 Avter Anihropchgisi I 71 Ecker conaders that 
unusuallength [of toe index-finger] is a piogrebsive character. 

4. Favounng, advocating, or directing one's 
efforts towards progress or leform, esp. in political, 
municipal, or social matters 
Used from c 1889 as a party terra m municipal politics, 
esp in London, to include those who are liberal or lefomiing 
m municipal and social questions, though they may not 
suppoit the Libeial party m national or imperial questions 
In Cape Colony the self-adopted appellation of those who 
opposed the Bond or Africander party, corresponding 
generally to the British party as opposed to the Dutch 
Z884 Pall Mall G 8 Jan 8/1 The Progressive Brahmans, 
or, as they call their church, the ' Brahma Somaj of India ' 
1889 Ibid 30 Jan 2/2 From the point of view of the Pro- 
gressive majouty, this is the only way to make the seat 
secuie. 1897 Daily News 24 July 5/2 Progressive Con- 
servatism IS to adopt Liberal principles, and say they were 
always your own 1698 Lu E.osEBERVz£zcf.3 Mat 4/6 One 
sery simple demonstration of how carefully the Progressive 
party have cut themselves aloof from Impeiial politics. 

B. sh One who favours, advocates, or aims at 
progress or refoim, or claims to be in favour of it. 
(See note to A 4 .) 

186s Bushnell PitfdiniS’arM III v 277 The disappointment 

1 may inflict on certain progressives, or disciples of the New 
Gospel 1884 PaU Mall G. 8 Jan 8/1 Henceforth the two 
parties of the Biahmanswete known as the Conservatives 
and the Piogiessives. 1893 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 

2 Mar 2/6, r meant that there were Progressives who aie 
not Liberals, but that 1 think there are no Liberals who aie 
not Progressives iB^Ai/tenxum 7 July 23/1 An attiactive 
sketch of a Piogressive of the epoch of the reforms of 
Alexander IL x8o8 fPestin Gas 19 Nov. 2/2 The Cape 
will shortly be polled again, and it seems that the result 
Will be to give the Progiessives a very small majority 

Progressively (pMgicsivii), adn [f. prec 
+ -tY In a progressive manner; in the way of 
progression or progress; a. by continuous advance; 
step by step, gradually; successively; straight 
forward or onward; directly (obs,), 
x6so T Granger Dfv, Logihe 204. But the confoiming, 
adapting, and disposing of them being inuented pi ogres 
siuely, recedeth flora vmueriials to the most specials, 01 
indiuiduals. 1694 Holder Ttmew 87 The reason why they 
fall m that older , firom the greatest Enacts progressively 
to the least a Z716 South Senn (1744) VII. 1 s Nothing 
that adequately nils a place, can move in that place, unless 
it moves circulai ly , but progressively or in a direct line it is 
impossible 1788 J 4 Lett (1873) 96 Mountains 

using piogrcssively to view 1878 Newcomb Pop Asirou 
I ill. 96 The action of the sun on the moon was pi ogressively 
changing. 

Frogressiveness (pwgre sivnes) [-ress ] 
The quality 01 character of being progressive. 

Z737 Bailey vol. 11 , Piogressinto>iess^ the Quality of pro 
ceedmg or going forward xtqs Southey Vis Maid 
Orleans iii 189 Those ties which through the infinite 
progressiveness Complete oui perfect bliss i84g-6TRrNCH 
Huls Led Ser i iv 57 This progressiveness of Scriptuie 
IS an important element in its fitness for the education of 
man iffig H Bonar 111 Edia. Daily Rev, 6 June 3/8 Our 
piogresbiveness consists in the fuller disceinmeiit ©fall paits 
of revelation. 

P^grc’ssivisnii [f. Progressive + -ism ] 
The principles of a progressive or piogressist ; ad- 
vocacy of, or devotion to, progress or reform 
1893 6/ James's Gas 7 Mar,, If London had been con 
vei ted to Piogressivism— that is Radicalism 1896 JVesim 
Gas, 14 May 3/1 The state of this country [Russia], in which 
priraitivibm— if I may be peimitted the expiession— and 
piogressiviem are sometimes so oddly mixed. 


PROHIBIT. 

I So Pxogre’sslvist = Progressivi: sb 

3884 A. V, H. Carpenter in Cheap Admnce 1 Jan, 
(1883) 867 There are no more impracticable progresbivists 
than those who clamor for a repeal of all laws, 1904 igi/c 
Cent, Aug 292 An ardent young Progressivist 

Frogressivity (priT^agresrviti). lau, [f. as 
prec. + -ITY.] =« Pbogresbivbnbss. 

^ 1883 tr Godiis yesKs Christ tS’lh.is [man’s] progressmty, 
if 1 may use the word, has no limit hut that of the ahsolute 
good to which he aspires 1883 F A Walker Pol Econ 
4SI In Z848 the idea of progressivity [of taxation] was 
revived 

Frogressor (prt^gre-sai). rare, [a. late L. 

agent-n tprbgredl' see Progredieut,] 
One who progresses or makes progress; m quot, 
a 1626, one who makes a state progress or tour, 
a 1626 Bacon Digest X^sWks 1879 I. 671/1 Adrian . 
being a great promssor through all the Roman empire, 
whenever he found any decays of bridges, 01 highways . 
gave substantial order for their repair 1874 NtALE & 
Littledalb Comm Ps cxx. IV. 104 The beginneis, the 
piogressors, and the peifect. 

Pro-guardian- see Pro-1. Brogue, var Prog 
II FrogymnasiTim (pr^u Ger. 

pr^gimnazmm). PL -ia. [Ger (fifom mod.L.) , 
see Pro- 1 and GvjnrASiuM®,] (See quot 1886 .) 
1833 Sir W Hamilton Discuss (1852) 545 Kstahlishments 
called Piogymnasia and supenor Buigher Schools xN6 
J F Muisiiead in Emycl Brti, XX, 17/2 The classical 
schools proper [in Prussia] consist of Gymnasia and Pro- 
pmnasiitt the lattei being simply gymnasia wanting the 
higher classes 

11 Progymna-sma. Ohs, rare, PL-mata. [ad. 
Gr. a preparatory exeicise, f. w/w- 

yvfivd(€ip to train beforehand.] A preparatoiy 01 
preliminary exercise or study. 

1674 Phil Tiaus. IX 220, I consider’d that.. some of 
those Observations migb t shew me the true Q uantity of the 
Equations of the Suns (Jrh I turned over hib Progymnas- 
mnta, and pitched on two Z678 Cudwobth intell SysU 
Contents (i v, 724) KPiogymnasma or Pimlusorjr attempt, 
towaids the pioving of a God from his Idea as including 
iiecesiary existence. 

Progymnosperm : see Pro- 2 i. 

Pro £ae vioe : see Pro 5. 

Proheim, -heme, -hemy, etc. : see Proem, etc. 
Frohessiau (prGhe’sian) Math, [fPao-14 
+ Hessian “] (See quote.) 

z86a Salmon Geosii, Three Dimamons xii 338 The 
Hessian of any surface being of the degree 4«— 8, that of a 
developable consists of the surface itsdf, and a surface of 
y#— 8 degree which we shall call the Pro-Hessian. Ibid, 
XV. 496 1B64 Cayley Coll Math, Papers V 267 The 

faucuon PU, which for the developable replaces as it 
were the Hessian HU, is termed lIoAProhessian, and (since 
if r be the order of U the order of HU is 4^-8) we have 
3^-8 for the oider of the Prohesslan 
t Frohl'biti Ppl* a Obs, [ad L. prohibit*us, 
pa. pple of pfohib-ere to hold back, prevent, for- 
bid, f . prom front + habere to hold.] Prohibited, 
forbidden. (Also coubt, as pa. pple : see next.) 

1433-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) ll. 2x5 Whiche. hade not 
kiiowlege of hym selfe, whiche is comparable to brute bestes 
m drawenge to thynges prohibitte. 1678 Sir G. Mac- 
HCNZic Crim, Laws Scot r xxxi 1 2 (1699) rsB By the Civil 
Law likewise, the prohibit Arms were confiscat 1683 
’Imroxxi.B^-ie/Rel (1857)1 277 Discha«ing merchants, 
to sell or exchange anyjprohibite commodities with them- 
<;elve5 or amongst others in the Kingdoms of Scotland. 1^14 
Fi Bk of Rates 400 Arrest of the King’s Council, for levying 
of 30 Sols per 200 upon all Cheese from Foreign Parts, except 
from England and Holland, which remains prohibit 
Frolubit (piGhi‘bit), v. Also 5 -hibefe. [f. 
Ir, prohihii-t ppl stem of prohthere see prec. 
I or pa. pple , prohibit was used down to the iSth 
c. , \xit^ohihtUdti\&o appeared as early as 1532 ] 

1 . trans. To forbid (an action or thing) by or as 
by a command or statute ; to interdict. 

1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 237 A table of brasse pro- 
hibetenge synne [ong peccatum prohibem]) where the 
myjW preceptes of the lawe bene wtyten 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1570) 148 The damnable lust of cardes and 
of dice, And other games prolubite by the lawe 15311 
More Coufut, Tuia^ Wks 510/9 Such folk I suppose 
wer better piohibited betymes 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane^s 
Comm 9t b. Not to prohibite this newe fanglednes. 16^ 
W. Simpson Hydrol Chym, 176 They altogether pohibite 
the use of wine in feveis, 177a ywwfs Lett Uvui (iBm) 
346 They considered what tne thing was which the legisla- 
ture meant to piohibit. x8ia Sir H. Davy Ch^i Phlos, t4 
In England an act of parliament was passed in sth year 
of leign of Henry IV prohibiting the attempts at transmuta- 
tion and making them felonious, 1874 Green S/tOfi Hist 
IV § 2 x66 The Statute of Mortmain prohibited the aliena- 
tion of lands to the Church under pain of foi feiture 

2. To prevent, preclude, hinder, or debar (an 
action 01 thing) by physical means. 

0:1548 Hall Chrost Hen V S9 The Frenchemen.- 

S ' ed togethei a gieate numbre of men of wanre redy to 
and prohibite the passage, 1634 R. H. Salfrnes 
Regim 66 They comforte the Stomacke, and piohibite 
vapours and fumes. 1667 Milton P L ii 437 Gates of 
burning Adamant Bait’d over us prohibit all egress. 1B34 
IIt, Martineau Deme^ara lii, Having seen them drop 
asleep, or shut their eyes so as to prohibit conversation, as 
much as if they weie. 

3 To foibid, stop, or prevent (a person) . a. 
frovt doing something, also, to do z thing (a? M.). 

1533 Lo Berners Froiss I Pref i [The reading of 
histoiyj prohibyteth reprouable persons to do mischeuous 
dedes. « 15^ H all Chi m , Hen, Kf/ 55 h» For the lage 
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of the water, and contraride of the ifcyndes, her shro was 
prohibited diuerse tymes to approche the shore and take 
mnde* i6xs in. Bncc^ck (Hist MSS Co^) I 
166 No cause why his Majesty's subjects should be. pro- 
hibited from any place 1756 C Lucas Ess, lyafen III. 
261 The patients are peremptorily prohibited to bathe on 
Sundays. 1840 Macaulay Ess , Citve (1887) 550 ^lere is 
no Act..prohibttins the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afialrs from being m the pay of continental powers 

fb. With yanous obsolete constructions. (Cf. 
Fobbid.) 

1432-50 tp. Hf^aen (Rolls) It! 279 That he scholde pro- 
hibite hym of thynges whiche scholde not be doen 1531 
Dztd^onLamsEng liL i^oWhetherifcsiandewithconscjence 
to prohybyt a Jury of mete & drynk tyll they be agieed 
x6& Ii DooncLL Tiw Lett (i6gi) 78 St Ambrose, pro- 
hibited none for coming to him at any time. 

f o. With direct and indirect object (dative). 
Ohs. or arch, 

1530 Palsgr. 667/2 He hath prohybyt me his house. X619 
BsAirTOir PasU^ Eel m xy, lo recsul that, labour not in 
vain. Winch is by fate prohibited returning. 1657 J Ser- 
geant Sektssn DtspacT^i 456 Tho% Authors, whose books 
are prohibited printing in England undei great penalties. 
1671 R. MacWard Tt ueNoticosif. 160 A nod in England 
did prohibite the Scots any function in their Church. 1741 
Middleton Cktro IL ix, 331 He prohibited Antony the 
entrants of his Province 

t 4 . Fcwmerly with following negative expressed 
or impli^ « To command ^wt to do something , to 
cause a thing notXo happen or take place. Obs 

x5S5 Eden Decades 259 The princes of the lande are pro- 
hibite tn peine of death to ab^teine from such stronge 
drinkes i^S7 Noaiti Gt^euat a*s Diall Pt ®9S They 

did prohibit that no man shoulde sell openly svine of 
Qandie or Spaine 1561 Daus tr Bvlhngtr on Apoc (1573) 
145 b, Helyas through the power of God, did prohibit that 
It should not rayne. a 1677 "Halb Prtm Man, 1. 1 . 41 
It cannot edectually prohibit the Heart not to move, or the 
Blood not to circulate. 1691 Bentley Eqyle Lect viu 249 
The gravity prohibiting that they cannot recede from the 
centers of their Blotions 1707 Earl of Bindon in Loud 
Gat, No, 4319/3 To Prohibit, all Coach-makers, that they 
do not use Varnish'd Bullion Nails. 

Hence Prohi'biting vbl, sh , prohibition 

16x4 W,CoLWALLiii-Sw<ri'tfi/cA.^ 5 A(Hist MSS Comm) 
I 151 The prohibiting of svhite cloths to come into these 
countries. t&j9Act2g Gitas //, c 7 § 3 Nothmg in this Act 
contamed shall extend to the prohibiting of dressing of 
Meate in Families or dressing or selling of Meat in Inns 
Cookesbopi. or Victualling Houses for such as otherwise 
cannot be provided 

Prohibited, O. [f. prec, + -ed L] For- 
bidden, interdicted, debarred. Pi ohhiied deg} ees . 
see Deobee sb, 3. 

1551 Huloet, Prohibited, vetiius, 1597 Morlbv IfUrod, 
Mm 183 Prombited consequence of perfect cordes 16x5 
G. Sandys Trav. Tjet They say, that they marry within 
prohibited degrees 1794 Mrs, Radcliffe Myst, Uiiolpho 
iii^ Conveying prohibited goods over the Pyrenees. 1845 
MK^ullocb Taxation- it ix (1852) 338 The smuggling of 
prohibited and over-taxed articles. 

Prohibiter (prt>hi-bit3i). [f. as prec +-ee^.] 
One who prohibits or forbids ; « Frohibitok. 

x6o8 WiLLET Hexapla Exod, 337 God is a prohibiter 
of sinnes X643 Milton Divorce ir xxii. AVks. 1851 IV. 
130 The prohibiters of divorce 1782 bliss Burney Cecilta 
IX vili, Cecilia. .cast her eyes round the church, with no 
other view than that of seeing from what comer the pio- 
hihiter would start x88o Muirhead Gants \\i § 193 The 
discovery , would subject the prohibiter to a heavier pe nalty. 
ProfiibitioaCprf“hibi']an). [a Y.prohtbiUm 
(1237 m Godef, CofupJ,), ad L piohihtiSn^ein^ 
n. of action f. prohtb-lre to Prohibit.] 

1 The action of forbidding by or as by authority , 
an edict, decree, or order forbidding 01 debarring; 
a negative command 

238^^ T USK Test Love in la (Skeat) L $4 This., 
semeth to some men into coaccion, that is to same, con- 
strainyng, or els probihicioa that is defendyng x43a-5o tr 
/ftgden (Rolls) YII 287 Piestes despisynge this pri^tbi- 
cion, x^ Starkey England ij 1. x6o Ther must be a 
prohyhytyon set out by contimyn authoryte 1667 Milton 
P» L, IX. 645 So glister'd the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve .to the Tree Of prohibition, xfvj Lady M W 
Montagu Let io AIM Conh 1 Apr, The prohibition of 
vsine was a veiy wise maxim 1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) 
V. 404 The prohibition of excessive wealth is a very con- 
siderable gain in the direction of temperance. 

2 . Law a. A writ issuing from a superior court, 
formerly from the Court of King’s Bench, and 
sometimes from the Court of Chancery or of 
Common Pleas, now out of the High Comt of 
Justice, forbidding some court, and the parties 
engaged in it, from proceeding in a suit, on the 
ground that this is beyond the cognizance of the 
court in question 

[x3xa Rolls of PaHt I 282/2 Ceux qi par malice purcha- 
cent prohibitions 1 xu8 Act 2^3 Sdio FI, c, 13 § 14 If 
any Party for any Matter sued, .before the Ecclesiastical 
Judge, do sue for any Piohihiiion in any of the Kings 
Courts. 1595 Expos, Termes Latv^ Prohibition .lieth 
where a man is impeded in y* spiritual couit of ye thing y* 
toucheth not matnmonie nor testament, but that toucheth 
the kinges crowne x68a Burnet Eights Princes viii 305 
A Prohibition was served upon those Vicars 17*6 AvLii-rE 
Parergon 435 Every Statute Ptohibitoiy is a Prohibition of 
Law x8(^ H Cox Insiii, 11 ii 310 The couits of law 
frequently issued * Prohibitions’ against proceeding in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts with suits not lawfully cogniTahle 
there, 1885 EmyeL Bni XIX, 793/1 A wnt of prohibition 
is a preiogative writ— that is to say, it does not issue as of 
course, but is granted only on proper grounds being shown. 


b. Sc, Law, Each of the thiee technical clauses 
in a deed of entail prohibiting the heir from selling 
an estate, contracting debt tnat ivould affect it, or 
altenng the order of succession to it. 

1848 Act XI d- 12 Vtci c. 36 § 32 Disencumbering the 
entailed estate and the heir of entail .of all the prohihi 
tions, conditions, restnctions, limitations, and clauses in 1- 
taiit and resolutive, of the tailzie. x86i AV Bell Diet Law 
802/a Beforethe passing of theact II and laVict c 36, 
1848, It was doubted whether an entail could be effectual 
which did not contain the whole of the three prohibitions 
against alienations , against the contraction of debt, so as 
to affect the estate j and against the succession j but it was 
decided, that a deed of entail containing any one of these 
prohibitions, pioperly fenced, ivas effectual so far as it went 

3 . The interdiction by law of the importation of 
some foreign article of commerce. 

1670 Temple Let io Ld, Arlington- AVks 1731 II 214 
Another Point is the Prohibition of French Commodities 
1825 McCulloch Pol Eton, I 33 Heavy duties and abso 
lute prohibitions weie interposed to prevent the importation 
of manuihetured articles front abroad 1872 Yeats Gi owtk 
Comm 302 Manufacturers in want of customers cried out 
for trade prohibitions 

b. A thing prohibited. ray<!. 

X905 Post Office Guide i Jan, 493 Ban cle cologne is a 
prohibition into Basutoland 

4 . spec. The forbidding by law of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks for common con- 
sumption 

1851 (May) Aimnal Rept Exec Committee Amer, Temp, 
Union 27 The State of Vermont has struMled arduously to 
anive at the summit level of entire prohibition 1869 Daily 
News 6 SepL, The majority of the people of the State 
[Massachusetts] are .opposed to piobibition, though they 
would favour a good license law ^ X89Z {titk) The Cyclo- 
pxdia of Temperance and Prohibition (U S ), 1899 Rown 
TREE & Sherwell Temperance Problems iiu (1901) 42/1 The 
agitation in favour of prohibition in Maine began early in 
the thirties. The efforts of [Geneials Appleton And Dow] , 
resulted in 1846 in the passage of the first Prohibitoiy Act 

6. Astrology, (See quots ) 

1658 Proinbitiont, in Astronomy it isi, when two 

Planets are applying to Conjunction, or Aspect, and befoie 
they come to joyn themselves, another comes to Conjunc 
tion, or Aspect of the Planet applied to. x8tp J. AVilson 
Diet. Astral t Prohibition^ the same as frustiation 

6. attnb, atid Comb, (in senses 3 and (especially) 
4). Also Prohibition party, a political parly ui 
U. S , formed m Sept 1S69 to nominate or support 
only persons pledged to vote for the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, probibi tionward adv,^ 
towards prohibition 

X885 G 'W Bain in Voice (N Y ) 29 Nov., It is delightful 
to see the tendency of public sentiment prohibitionwaid in 
the South. xflta7 IVesim Gas, 31 Dec 2/2 He caiefully 
studied the Prohibition Question while there In one Pro- 
hibition town he was taken to various hotels by the Domi- 
nion M P who was elected on the Prohibition card— for 
thepuTpose of having a whisky and-soda. zmi Daily Chi on 
TO July 7/1 Manitoba, by a law, known as the ‘ Liquor Law *, 
which was passed last year, endeavomed to make itself into 
a* prohibition' province 1907 Wesim Gas 11 Dec 8/1 
The outcome of this foolish (almost wicked) retention of the 
Prohibition Order is that now an American Meat Trust 15 
able to name the price that must be paid for meat by poor 
British consumeis. 

Prohibi tiouary, a [f. prec. + -aby i.] Re 
lating to prohibition. 

1894 Pop Set Monthly June 226 The author has over 
looked the fact that prohibitionaiy laws were enacted in 
Judea, Egypt, Greece and Rome 

Prohibitionist (pr^nbibi Jonist). [f as prec 
+ -1ST ] One who advocates or favours prohibition, 
spec of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
hqnors. Also aitrib 

1846 Worcester, Pi ohihiiwmst^ an advocate for pro 
hibitory measures For Q Rev 1854 (tiilt} The Pro 
hibiUomst [a monthly journal in State of New Yoik] 
1866 Eveiu Standard 13 July 6 You would probably pro 
nounce the existing struggle as one between the Pro- 
tecuonists and Pi ohibitiomsts 1883 Masich Gnai d 17 Oct 
5/3 If the community is really determined to have no 
puDlic-houses it can carry out its wishes by hlling the Town 
Councils with a inajoiity of prohibitionists x888 Brvcr 
Amer Comvm II iii Ivl 372 noUt The Piohibitionist 
platform of 1884. 

So Pvohibl tionlsm, the principles or practice of 
prolubition. 

xSSo Golow Sunn Piohibitionism m Canada mid 
the United States. 

Prohibl'tive (prt^hibitiv), a [a. F. pro^ 
htbiitfy '-we (i 6th c in Hatz.-Darm ) : see Pbohibit 
/ a and -rvB ] 

. Having the quality of prohibiting; that for- 
bids or restrains from some course of action ; pro- 
hibitory 

i&a Fulbecke Pandecies 86 When it is apparent that 
such meeting's are not made of euill intent, the prohibitiue 
Law ceaseth 1765 Ads Geo III, c. 26 Pieamble, [They] 
should convey, settle, and intail the lands with all the 
prohibitive, irntant, and resolutive clauses 2^5 
M«Culloch Taxation ii v. (1852) 213 Prohibitive and pro 
tective regulations force capital and industry into less pro- 
ductive channels than those into which they would otherwise 
flow 1889 [see Permissive 1]. X8S9 FoueiN Y )3c»May,Tlie 
decrease [of saloons] being almost wholly due to the special 
prohimtive powei of the judges of the license courts. 

2 . Of conditions, as taxes or pnees Such as 
serve to pi event the use pr abuse of something. 

1886 American X]l, too A tax whose effect will be pro 


hibitive, xsas M. Arnold Ctviliz, U S iv, 163 The cab- 
rates are prohibitive— more than half of the people who in 
England would use cabs must in America use the horse-cars 
Tit-Bits 8 Jan 279/1 The book was published at a 
wdl-nigh prohibitive pnee. 

3 . Gram, That expresses prohibition ; negative 
in an imperative use. 

187s Renouf Egypt Gram 56 The prohibitive em is 
frequently placed hefoie [etc] Mod The Gieek /xtj and 
Lat. lie with the impeiative have a prohibitive foice 
Hence Pxolil bitively adv,.^ Frolii'bltiveness 
1B67 (Carlyle Reutin, (iBBi) II 296, I waved my hand 
prohibitively at the door 1899 Contemp, Rw Dec 829 
A spirit of doctiinaiie piohibitiveness. 

frohibitOF (piohi bitai) [a L. prohibitory 
agent-n. txomprohtbSf^e • see Prohibit ppl a ] One 
who prohibits. 

x6xx CoTGR., ProJiiheury a piohibitor 1655 Stani ey Htsi 
Philos nr (1701) 85/2 Socrates never needed any exhorter, 
but sOhietimes a piohibitoi 1857 Keble Enchanst A dot 
27 Make it still more impeiative upon the prohibitors to 
produce some u resistible authoiity. 

Prohibitory (pr^hi bilon), a. [ad L. pi d- 
hibiton-us lestraining, f prohthiiorx see -ory J 

1. - Pbohtbitivb r ; esp with reference to the 
common sale of intoxicating liquors, as m pio- 
hibitory laWy mavefnenty party y etc 
a xspi H Smith IFhs (1867) II 428 AVhich words be most 
prohibitory at 160a W Perkins Cases Consc (1619) 318 
Lust may be restrained.. without prohibitory lawes 1766 
Blackstone Comm II axxil 496 I his law is entirely pro- 
hibitory 1797 BuRKh Regie Peace in. AVks VIII 3^ We 
have been obliged to guard it from foreign competition by 
very strict piombitoiy laws. 1884 DowrLL Taxation \, 11 
I 135 An enactment prohibitory of the imposition of a sub- 
sidy on wool 1899 [see Prohibition 4]. 

2 » Prohibitive 2 

1849 Macaulay Hisi Eng in. I 377 The cost of convey- 
ance amounted to a prohibitoiy tax on many useful ai tides 
z88r Sir W Thomson m Natnie 8 Sept. 434/1 This is 
obviously prohibitory of eveiy scheme for economising tidal 
energy by means of artiBcial dock-hasinb 
Hence Prolii BitavUy adv,^ m a prohibitoiy 
way, with prohibitoiy effect. 

z^6 R Hart Land of Sintm (1901) 202 That foicign 
goods areeithei differentially 01 prohibitoiily taxed 

Proif, obs. Sc. spelling of Proof. 

Proiii(e, Proiner, obs.forms of Prune, Prun eu. 
Pro indiviso see Pro 6. 
t Profile, V, Obs, Sometimes used in acn&e of 
Prime z; 1 2 

[In the i6th c pi oine was a very common vm lant of Pminey 
frimCy both as used of a bird pruning itself and of pi Lining a 
vine, tree, etc , for the latter Prime v ^ was also a 16-171)1 c 
synonym But theie is no evidence of a foi in pi une aiiswei mg 
to Prime As applied in quot. 1591 piome is slightly 
eailier than Prime in this, sense ] 

X59X Canard's Art H'^ane 12 His peece leadie chaiged, 
loaden with her Gullet and pionid with tutch pouder x<Sza 
Recent tihip of BnstoF Exchange ’ D iv h (Ai b Garner XV. 
603), And Rawlins haumg promed the Tuch holes 

Project (prp'dgekt, pr^u daekl), sb, [ad. L ptd- 
ject-nm ‘.omething thrown forth 01 out, neut sing 
of pidjecUus pa pple* see next So F. ptojet 
{pourget 1518 m Hatz.-Darm yptojectm Cotgr.) ] 
fl. A plan, draft, scheme, or table of something; 
a tabulated statement , a design or pattern accord- 
ing to which something is made. Ohs, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3331 A corone, ane (>e costious Jiat 
euire kyng weryd, On pe propurest of proiecte i^at euiie 
pnnee here x^i Lambarde mren 11 vii (1388) 225, 1 will 
now adventuie to run thorow all the soi tes of Manslaughters 
and Felonies which (for the more light) I have bestowed 
in this project (or Table) following x^ \Utle) A Projecte, 
conteyninge the State, Order, and Manner of Governmenle 
of the University of Cambridge. As now it li. to be scene 1601 
Holland Plmy II 535 Many other plots and projects theie 
doe remaine or his [Parasiiis'] drawing 1627 AVren Serm 
bef. King 6 My bonne, love God, or, My sonne, praise 
God } or, My sonne, obey God , My sonne, feare God, is a 
Project and Promise of them all. 

2 , A mental conception, idea, or notion , specu- 
lation Ohs, 

XS97 Shaks 2 Hen IV, i 111 29 Flatt'ring himselfe with 
Proiect of a power, Much smaller, then the smallest of his 
Thoughts. Z599 — Mnch Ado iii i 55 She cannot loue, 
Nor take no shape nor proiect of affection, Shee is so selfe 
indeared 1727 De Foe Acc Scot 152 A great deal of pio- 
ject and fancy may be employed to find out the ancient 
shape of the Church. 

3 . Something projected or thrown out; a pio- 
jection, an emanation (of some being) rare, 
x6ox B JoNSON Ev Mem in Hum, (Qo x) iii. L 22 Oh 
beauty is a Project of some powei , Chiefely when oportunitie 
attendsher. 1849 G Dawsoh Shaks ti other Lect 
The house should be a project of the creature who 
inhabits ic 

+ 4 . The (fact of) being thrown out or put forth. 

Holland Plmy I 535 The said branches imme- 
diatly from their project must rise somewhat vpugbt in 
uianer of fingers, standing forth from the palm of ones band. 

0 Something projected or proposed for execu- 
tion , a plan, scheme, purpose; a proposaL 
x6oi R Johnson Ktngd, ^ Comnm (1603) 81 Till they 
retyr^, having performed the project of their journey, 
1604 T WRiGHf Passions v. § 3 17a Orators, whose proiect 
u persuasion 1623 T. Scot HtgJm Cod 80 Ail our 
i^oiects of draining surrounded grounds. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist Reb I. § 50 New Projects were every day set on foot 
w Mwiey, which serv'd only to offend, and incense the 
People 27x1 Addison Spect No 5 f 3 'There was actually 



PROJECT, 
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PBOJECTILE. 


a Project of bunging the New River into the House, to be 
employed in Jetteaus and Water»works. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
JRomola, Proem, We Floientines weie too full of great 
building projects to cauy them all out in stone and maible 
1874 Green Short Htsi vi § 6 326 The moral support which 
the project was expected to receive fiom the Parliament. 

1 6 A projectile, a missile. Obs. 
x686 PhzL Iran!,, XVI 9 {title) Propositions concerning 
..the Motion of Projects 1706 W Jonls Syn PcUmar 
Mathe^eos bj, The Doctrine of the Motion of Piojects, 
particularly applied to Gunnery and T hrowing of Bombs, 
X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl , Projectile or Project, 
t7. * pROJhcnoN (3. Obs. 

1807 Huiton Course Math* II. 159 [A] set of theorems, 
relating to projects made oil any given inclined planes* 

8 Comh (fiom 5) 

X630 } Taylor (Water P ) Gt Eater Kent 4 Some get 
their liuings by their braines, as politicians, monopolists, 
pioiect mongers, suii*ioggers, and stai ga^ei s. 1905 Longm, 
Mag July 262 The old project-monger beamed with her 
full moon face. 

tProjext, ///. a, Obs, [ad. 1,. projeci-us, 
pa. pple of patch prdju-he to thiow foith, 
slietch out, expel, leject, give up, etc., f. pro^ Pro- 1 
+ jacere to throw ] I. Construed as/rt. pplc, 

1. Stretched out, extended 

* 43 *"S® t** Htsden (Rolls) I, 295 This piouince, pioiecte 
bv the longitude of the occean, hathe on the este to hit 
U uronea, whom the floode callede Ligens dowethe abowte. 

2. Given up, abandoned 

1433-30 tr Htgden (Rolls) I 87 Proiecte in the lustes of 
lecliery, [)>ei] haue grete delectacion 111 women. 

3. Projected, thrown 

1471 Riflcy Comp Alch Pief 11 in Ashm Theat C/tem 
Brit, (1652) 127 When theieon itt ys pioject, That JMeicury 
teynyth peinianenily. 1847 H, Mokl Cupid's Coii/liU x'ci, 
Whose pestilent eye into my heait project Would ouni like 
poysonous Comet in my spnght. 

II. as adj, [ ^ L. prdjectus immoderate, abject ] 

4. Abandoned; abject, base, 

X607 CiiAFAiAN Blissy D'A/uIkhs il i Plays 1873 II 29, 
1 would haue put that protect face of his To a nioie test, 
than did her Dutcliesship. c x6it — lhad iii Comm (1857) 
78 For which yet his Criucus hath the project impudence to 
tax Homer x6x6 — Hymn Apollo 43 With niind'> project, 
exempt from list or lawc. 

Project (pii?idi$e kt), V, [f. L. project-^ ppl. 
stem of prdich‘e, prdjich'e see Projeoi ppl, a. 
(which occurs earlier than the finite vb.). OF 
had in same sense purjeter (isth c.), powjekr 
( 14 th Qi)i pro,itUr (1452 m Godef. Lompl.)^ in 
1 6 th c. Rabelais used projector ^ Amyot pjojelter, 
mod.F. has projeier, L. had also a freq. prbjcclm e, 
m the senses * drive out * and * reproach ’.] 

I. Of mental operations. 

1, It^ans, To plan, contrive, devise, or design 
(something to be done, oi some action or proceed- 
ing to be earned out) , to form a project of. 
a. With simple obj. or clause. (Now a leading use.) 

e 1477 Caxiom yasoH jo For to ymagine and proiecte the 
deth of his neuewe Jason 1381 Saviic Tacitus' Htsf ir. 
lx. (1591) 88 The ic^^t of the Legions pioiected warre m 
then nundb [orig delltwi vieditabantur\ 1664 Evelyn 
Diary 15 Oct., My Lord Chancellor cairied me to see 
theh palace, and to pioject the garden x67i Barrow 
Serm,i Ps, exit, g Wks. 1687 I 444 Thus hath God wisely 
projected, that all his childten should both effectually and 
quietly be provided for 1679 J Goodman Pemt, Pard 
HI. IV (1713) 318 Having projected the adjoining a neigh- 
bour kiDgdom to his own dominions. X788 Franklin 
Autohiog Wks. 1840 I. X76 , 1 projected and drew up a plan 
for the union, X841 DIsraeli Ameti Lit (1867) 114 He 
was a cuticai wiiter, pi ejecting a system to which lie strictly 
adhered. 1883 Gaorc Plato L iv 137 Sketches projected 
but abandoned. 

b. With To plan, devise, or design fo do 
something. Now f are or Obs, 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 164 Foi that Emanuel of 
Portugal who had pi oiected to make the Prior Kiiig a i66x 
Fuller Werthies, Yoih, (1662) ni. 199 King Richard., 
piesently projecting to repair himself by a new Mariiage 
1777 Robertson Hist Amur I iii. 228 He even pi ejected to 
clothe the people whom he took along with him in some 
peculiar garments. x8xo W Tavlor in Robberds Mem 
(1844) 11 . i^3« I pioject alieady to complain of the com- 
pleteness ofthe detail 

f 2. tnlr. To foim a plan, design, scheme, or 
project ; to scheme Ol)s 

1839 Fuller IVarnt, xxix (1840)^70 Wise he was 
in projecting. 1843 - Noly Pro/ *S/. iv. xiv. 308 About 
this time John Dudley Duke of NorthumbeTlana projected 
for the English Crown* tfx88o Beveridge Serm (1729) I 
64 The devil, projects and contiives against the church 
f 3 , trans. To put forth, set foith, exhibit ; to 
present to expectation Obs, 
x8o6 Shaks. Ant, (*• Cl. v 11 i2t, I cannot proiect mine 
ownc cause so well To make it cleare. x6zx Speed Hist, 
Gt Brit VI XVI. §7. 96 The care that this good Emperour 
had for the weale of his subiects is proiected by his pioui- 
dence in making waves passageaWe from place to place. 
z8o7 Dryden Vvg, Georg i 6aa When the South projects 
astormy Day, And when the clearing North will puff the 
Clouds away 

+ 4 , To put before oneself in thought ; to con- 
ceive, imagine. Ohs, 

x6x3 R. Sheldon Si. Martin's 4 By their ^bitious 
thoughts, they proiected to tbemselues a Messias like some 
Soueraigne Lord. 1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flyin^/ns. 45 
Which (whatsoever sgipe have projected) is unpossible. 


II. Of physical operations. 

1 5 traits. To throw oi cast away (Jit, and fig,) ; 
to reject. Obs, 

f* 5 S 7 Abp Parker Ps xxvil 63 Project not me dis- 
plpsantly, O Lord, my health, do not depart 1393 Nashe 
Christ s P, 77 Abstinence and fasting, are as Corsiues to 
ate out the dead-flesh of gluttony, drunkennes, and con- 
cupiscence ^ which so proiected and eaten out, Christ will 
come and bind vp our wounds. 1803 Holland Plutaich's 
Mor 1303 There is no reason and probability, that any one 
should project this assertion alsa 

6 . To cast, throw, hurl, shoot, impel, or cause 
to move forward, or onward m any duection. 

XS96 Spenser F Q vi,\ 45 Before his feet her selfe she 
did project 1630 Yenner Via Recta vu 148 It proiecteth 

those excrements which sticke to the bowels. 1641 J, 
Jackson true Evang. T iii 200 In War, holy things are 
projected to dogges 1704 J Harris Lex Ttchn, I s v. 
ProjcctiUf The Line of Motion which a Body projected 
describes in the Air is. the Curve of a Parabola. x8o8 
Hutton Course Math (1807) H X51 If a body be projected 
upward, with the velocity it acquued in any time by 
descending fieely, it will lose all us velocity man equal time 
Z834 Mrs Somerville Comiex. Phys, Sc 1 (1849) 6 A body 
projected in space will move in a conic section 1878 
Physiogr 53 The heat which would otherwise be 
projected into space 

b. To throw or cast (a substance) w, into^ oUj 
tipon something. (Chiefly in Alchemy and Cheini) 

x3p9 A M, tr GahelhoueYs Bh Physiche lusA Take five 
waJlcnuttes with their shelles, glowe them in the fyere, then 
pioiecte them inagobblet with oulde wine. 18x0 B Jonson 
Alch 11 1. The gieat medcine 1 Of which one part pioiected 
on a hundred Of Mercuric, or Venus, or the hloone, Shall 
turne it, to as many of the Sunne xBoo Hcnrv Epit, Chem 
(iBoB) 367 When projected on red-hot nitre, it [plumbago] 
should detonate 1833-8 Todds Cycl Anat I 128/1 1 he 
^llen IS projected or falls upon the pistillum 1849 
D Camtbell Inofg, Chem 183 Five parts of floweis of 
sulphur and eight parts of non borings arc mixed together, 
and projected giadually into a red-hot crucible. 

c intr 111 Alchemy , To make projection, i.e 
to throw powder of piojection (see Projection 2) 
into a crucible of melted metal, for the purpose 
of transmuting the latter into gold or silvei. 

x6io B. Jonson Akh 1, 1, You must be chiefe? as if you, 
onely, had The poulder to proiect with? Ibid, 11 11, My 
onely care is, Wheie to get stuflfe, inough now, to proiect on, 
This towne will not halfe serue me. i68o[see Projection 10] 

7. tians. To place (a thing) so that it piotrudes 
or juts out; to cause to jut out, stand out, or 
protrude. Now rare, 

1824 [see Projectld i]. 1879 Moxon Mech. Exerc, viii 
X48 The better way is to pioject it an Inch and a half 
beyond the side of the Building 1700 Dryden Fables^ To 
Duchi ss 0/ Ormund 32 1 he land had met your way, Pro- 
jected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. 1783 in Picton 
L'pool Mumc,ReL (iZZ 6 )li 264 Going to pioject out Bow 
windows from their houses 1823 Greenhouse Comp I 7 
A noble conservatory or green-house may be projected from 
the south front i860 Motley Neiherl (i868) I, v. 181 
Strong structures, suppoi ted upon pieis, had been projected, 
reaching five hundred feet into the stream 

8 . intr. To jut out ; to stick out or protrude 
beyond the adjacent parts. (Now a leading use.) 

17x8 Prior Soloimni. 559 The craggy lock projects above 
the sky 1793 Burns Address Mns Fontemlle 34 As the 
boughs all temptingly project 1849 Macaulay uist Eng 
ill. 1 350 The booths^ .projected fai into the stieets 1836 
Stanley iMnai ^ Pal vi (1858) 287 The pi omon tones of 
Tyre, Sidom and Beirdt project further, than those of 
Ascalon, Jaffa, Dor or Acre. 

9. trans. To throw or cause to fall (light or 
shadow) upon a surface or into space. 

1^4 Power Exp, Philos i 43 The smallest Atom was 
pi esented as bigas a Rounseval-Pea, and projecting a shade. 
Ibid 73 If with a Prisme you strike the Rainbow colouis 
upon a widl, and observing where a red is piojecled X883 
Boyle Occas Rejl iv. vi, The Shade my Body piojected, 
near Noon x888 Lockyer GutllenmCs Heavens (cd 3) 160 
In all the other positions, .the lunar cone of shade is pro- 
jected into space away from the Earth 1878 Huxley 
Phystogr xix. 332 Ihe shadow is said to be projected on to 
the flat surface 

b. To cause (a figure or image) to appear or 
* stand out’ on or agamst a background. 

183X Brewster Hat, Meigtc ii (1833) 23 If a living figure 
had been projected against the strong light which impiinted 
these durable spectra of the i»un xBoo Tyndall Gleu:, 1. xi, 
73 He saw Huxley’s form projected against the sky as he 
stood upon a pinnacle of rock 1879 Cassell's Techn Educ 
11 71/2 The mode of projecting views of objects at what- 
ever angle they may be placed in relation to both planes. 

10. fig (From senses 6 and 9 .) 

1850 Robertson Serin Ser. iii. x 127 Then we project 
everything stamped with the impress of our own feelings 
xZiepDcnc. Logic Chr Feuthvi 11, §i 180 Thus we pioject 
into the realm of space a moral cause 1869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness x. 94 The very image of Christ as it was 
projected upon the mind of the Jew xBto E Peacock 
Ralf Skirl, I 47 The realistic teaching of Holy Scripture 
pi oj'ected itself sharply upon their uncultured minds. 1874 
SyMONDS Sk. Italy Greece^ Siena 58 Ideas were pro 
lected from her vivid fancy upon the empty air around 
her 1878 S. Cox Salv Mundi iv. (ed 3) 94 Can we not 
project ourselves so far into the futute as to anticipate the 
time when [etc ] ? 1879 Harlan Eyesight 111 37 An excited 
or disordered brain may project some phantasm of its own 
conjuring .and see it os distinctly as if it were a tangible 
object. 1903 Myers Human Personality I. 25 The occa- 
sional powerof some agent to project himself phantasmally i 
to make himself manifest, as though in actual presence, to 
some percipient at a distance. 


11. Geom. To draw straight lines or 'rays' from 
a centre througli every point of a given figure, 
so that they fall upon or intersect a surface and 
produce upon it a new figure of which each point 
corresponds to a point of the original. (With 
either the rays, the original figure, or the resulbiig 
figure as obj.) Hence, to represent or delineate (a 
figure) according to any system of correspondence 
between its pomts and the points of the surface on 
which It is delineated. 

1679 Moxon Exerc be 15X The manner of projecting 
thern, is copiously taught in many Books of Architecture 
Ibid, 152 Winding Stairs are projected on a round Profile 
*831 Brewster Optics i, 9 The truth of this rule may be 
found hj^rojecting fig 7 upon a large scale 1834 Hooker 
Himal Ji ills I Pref; 17, 1 did not uiie instruments in pro- 
jecting the outlines 1866 Proctor Handbk Stars 19 The 
whole hemisphere is piojected into a circle whose radius is 
twice that of a great circle of the sphere 1885 Encycl, 
Brit XIX 798/1 Any conic can be projected into any other 
conic. 1887 D. A Low Machine Diaw (1892) 116 Draw 
and complete the two views, as shown,., and add an end 
elevation, properly projected. 1895 Story Maskelvnc 
Ciysiallogr ix. 488 It may happen that we wish to project 
the two crystals on a plane perpendicular to the twin-face 
b Ckarlography, To make a geometneal or 
other projection or repiesentation on a plane sur- 
face of (the earth, sky, or any portion thereof). 

1855 Brewster Newton I 1 11 We were not able to 
determine whether they [dials atWoolsthorpeJ were executed 
by a tentative process .or were moie accurately projected, 
from a knowledge of the doctrine of the sphere. 1858 
Herschll Quit, Astron, iv § 279 (ed 5) 183 A spheiical 
suiface can by no contrivance be extended or projected inlo 
a plane without undue enlargement or conti action of some 
parts. 1868 Proctor Handbk Stars 12 A simple method 
of projecting the meridians and paiallels for any small 
portion of the celestial sjihere 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bhs Ser i (1873) 170 As if Shakespeare’s world were one 
which Mercator could have projected 
Projected (pWidge-kted), ppl. a. [-ed 1 ] 

1. Thrown or thrust forward, placed so as to 
protrude ; cast upon a surface see the verb. 

1834 WoTTON Archii. m Reltq (1651) 236 That all the 
projected or jutting Parts (as they aie teimed) be very 
moderate 169a Bentley Boyle Led. 246 A piojected 
transveise impulse, in tangents to their several orb'. 1693 
Elackmore Pr. Artlu iv. 480 They with piojected Fires 
our Men assail X778 Lowth Transl Isaiah Notes (ed. 
12) 290 Ihen to the rocks’ piojected shade retire 1831 
Brewster Nat, Magic iv (1833) 9 S Ti^® projected image of 
this figui e may then be accurately copied 
fig 1904 Doaly Chron 16 Feb. 3/1 The command is still 
to ‘know thyself’, for only by means of an analysed and 
piojected self can we know the minds of others 

2. Pul foith as a project , planned, devised 

1706 Phillips, Pfqjected^ designed, contrived. 1828 
D 'Israeli Chas, /, I vt 162 The difficulties of a projected 
invasion X883 H. Cox Instit in v. 855 Projected treaties 
of commeice i£^S Fiske Hdhday Stones (1900) 73 The 
projected railroad, was a fact to be thought over. 

Hence Pxoje'oteffly adv. in quois. in sense of 
PROJECT ppl, a, 4 , completely, abjectly. 

i860 tr Amytaldus* Treat, cone. Reltg 1 1. s There is no 
Nation soprojectedly Savage, as to be aliens to the belief of 
existence of some Deity. Z665 J. Spencer Vulg Proph 24 
For they .believe no man to be so projectedly Atheistical, 
as to mtitle God to the Visions of his own brain. 

Projectile (pwidge ktil, -9il), a, and sb. Also 
7-8 -il. [ad, mod.L. ptojecttl-is^ i ppl. stem of 
projtc^re to Project. So m F (Diet Acad 1762) ] 
A adj, 1. Of motion or velocity* Caused by 
impulse or projection. Now rare or Obs 
1698 Whiston The Earth i Lemmata 8 From the Uniform 
Proiectile Motion of Bodies in straight lines. 17x5 Cheyne 
Philos Princ Relig, i (1716) 156 To have destroy’d the 
projectii Mouon. 1717 J Keii l Anvn. Oecon (1738) 157 
1 he projectile Velocity of the Planets 1838 Hutton Course 
Math II 208 In case of great projectile velocities 
2. Of force, etc. : Impelling or dnvmg fouyard 
or onward , piojectmg. 

1713 tr Gregeiy's Astron (1726) I 99 The augmentation 
of the projectile Force 1801 Fusrli m Led. Paint ni. 
(1848) 408 The laws of attraction, the projectile and centri- 
fuge qualities of the system. 1838 Greener Gunnery 20 
Its use then was more for fireworks, than as an artillerist 
projectile force, i86x Lytton Sir Story xxxi. In this trance 
theieis an extiaordinary cerebral activity— a projectile force 
given to the mind— distinct from the souk 
8, Capable of being projected by force, esp of 
being thrown or used as a missile. 

Projectile anchor^ in lifesaving apparatus, an anchor 
adapted to be shot out of a tube towards the place where it 
IS intended to grapple, 

x883 Morn, htarxx June, Everything that was projectile 
was brought into requisition iZZxFisheriesExhib Catal, 
42 hlodelCaits, Mortars, Piojectile Anchors,. .Signal Gun 
and Rocket Signals . . - 

4. Zool, Capable of being thrust forward or pro- 
truded, as the jaws of a fish ; protrusile. 

X884 Cope in Proc Acad Nat Set Phtlad 226 Tongue 
papillose , tetminal portion projectile on glosso-hyoideura. 

B. sb, A projectile object; a body impelled 
through the air or through space ; spec a missile 
adapted to be discharged fiom a cannon by the 
force of some explosive. 

[x88s A Kircher Mundus Suhterraneus l v, I 30 
Db motu projectilium parabolico, et miris ejus effectibus.1 
1663 Phtt Trans 1 . 109 Of the Motion of heavy Bodies, 
of Pendulems, of Projeqtils. 1739 Shblvocke Artillery v. 

182-2 
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31a Under the head of Missileir, hy which is> meant Pro- 
jeciiles>, we will range Fire-Darts, Arrows and Javelins, 
Fire-Pots and Flasks 1775 J Banks Epi I ett 87 Every 
projectile I-* acted upon by two foices the inipelus or pro- 
jectile force, and the power of gravity. 1837 Whew ell 
y/ii/ hidnit C1857) II 44 The parabolic motion of Pro- 
jectiles 1890 Century Diet, s. v , Projectiles used in sniooth- 
boie guns are sometimes oblong as in the Wanbj , Parrott, 
and C>le life-saving projectiles. 

Sheridttmana ihe projectiles of wit 
D* atlnb^ and Comb,^ as pfojetitfe-ma^er, -trade ^ 
etc , projeehle-ihrmahtg adj , projectile theory, 
(a) that branch of mechanics which treats of the 
motion of projectiles, as affected by gravity and 
the resistance of the air; « the emission 
theory of light see Emission 4 b, ^ 

1854 PeretifCs Pciar Light 6 The Newtonian hypothesii, 
or the projectile or emission theory, was started when our 
knowledge of the facts was but in its infancj* 1899 Daily 
Nems IS May 5/4 A welcome stimulu’$ to the projectile 
trade Payeb-Gallwev {^itle\ A Summary of the 

History, Construction and Effects in Warfare of the Pro- 
jectile Throwing Engines of the Ancients 
Hence PxoJe*ct^st, one who studies or experi< 
meats with projectiles. 

t8^ Col, Hawker Diary (1893) II, 338 With gunmakers, 
projectiiists^ general officers, Oidnance authorities. 

ProjectLatf (pn?,dse ktig), vbL sk [f. Piio- 
JECT V, + -ING * ] The action of the verb Pno jeot, 
in various senses ; = Pko jection. 

Whole Duty ll/au xn, (1684) 129 It despises all pro- 
jectings for gain or advantage, Moxov Jlei h, ailing 

4 All the Authors 1 have met with seem to presuppose their 
Reader to understand Geometry, and the projecting of 
the sphere already. x688 Bonnell m W Hamilton Life 
u 40 Vatu projectings for your escape and safety, 
XTao LEONt AlbcrtCs Areint. I 48/3 The Wall may be 
defended by the projecting of the Cornice. 1776 G Semfle 
Bmldtngift Water as My Plan of the Bridge, m pi ejecting 
of which, I found myself stored with Piecraents 

Projecting (pwidje ktig), Jpl, a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING That projects. 

1. That puts forth projects ; scheming or contnv- 
ing; inventive. 

x6^ Jackson Cftf^viii xxi §4 Although man he a reason- 
able and prmecting creature. 1637 Thosnlev tr Longus' 
Dapknis k Chloe 1x3 Daphnis was of a more projecting wit 
thim she. 1706 Db Foe Jure Div iv. 89 Delusions and 
Chimeras of JVojecdng Statesmen 1771 Smollett Hnmph 
Cl 6 Sept, Being of a projecting spint, some of his 
schemes miscarnedT 

2. That throws or impels forward or onwaid 
X7^'4i Chambers^ Cycl s v. Pi q/ectile, Both the pro- 
jecting and the gravitating force are found in the same line 
of direction, 

3. Juttmg or sticking out beyond the geneial 
surface or adjacent parts ; protruding. 

1776 Withering Bnt, PlatiU (1796) H 225 Myosotis 
mouth closed with projecting scales 1853 Macaulay 
hngy XVI III 622 Houses with high gables and projecting 
upper stones. xpQ$ Moan, Mag, Dec, 86 A projecting twig 
offered a convenient prop. 

Hence Pxoje'ctlngly a projecting manner. 

X774 Pennant Tour Scot m 1772, a6o A cape, placed in 
our maps far too projectingly x8 Annals Phtlad ^ 
Penn I. 381 (Cent) A, hat projectingly and out of all 
p^ortion cocked before 

Frojectioil (priJidsckJan), sb, [ad. L. prbjee- 
iion^ent a throwing forward, extension, projection, 
n. of action f. prbjiche^ or a ^ , projection 
14 th c. m Hatz.-Dann,) * see Pbojkot^//. a] 

I. 1. The action of projectmg ; the tact of being 
projected ; throwing or casting forth or forward ; 
impulsion, ejection. 

A, M. tr GabelhauePs Sh, Physicke 109/1 It is com- 
modious for the proiectione of phlegme. H, Mors 

Song 0/ Soul {\ 6 \j) 19 His [the Sun^s] rays have undenied 
Projechon xSpx Ray Creation i, (169a) 23 To persuade him 
that this was done by the rude scattering of Ink upon the 
Paper, or by the lucky Projection of so many Letters at all 
adventure 1773 Wesley Serm, lix. ro Wks 1811 IX. 128 
Connect the force of projection and attraction how you can, 
mey will never produce a circular motion. 1852 JIumdy 
Our AtUepoaes X17 The fall of the Viceroy's good chestnut 
and the projection of his ridei full ten feet over his head. 
x8da G. P. ScRopE Volcanos 24 The immense trituration they 
sustain m the process of repeated projection and fall. 

M « 1^ J SMivttSel Disc, iv. 103 Shewing how all that 
which we call body, rather issued forth by an infinite 
Pgjechon from some mind 

2. The casting of some ingredient into a cnicible ; 
es^ III Alchemy^ the casting of the powder of 
philosophers' stone (powder of projectioii) upon a 
metal in fusion to effect its transmutation into gold 
or silver; the transmutation of metals. 

Plat yewell-ho, ul 87 You shall make a pei feet pro- 
i6xa Woodall .JrW. 
J/rtfeWks (1653) 273 Projection is an exaltation chiefly m 
Alefals, by a medicine cast upon them, which will suddenly 
penetrate and transfigurate them. 1633 T. Adams Exi, 
a refer 1 20 Alchymists that labour to make gold W pro- 
jcction. c x6« Howell (1650) III 17 To do the like 

Philosophers stone, die powder of Projection, 
and potable gold. xSax Scott Kemlvi, xxii, 1 will do pro- 
jection m thy pr^ovniy son, , and tbme eyes shall witness 
the truth. 1836-41 B^nde C^m, (ed 5J ri At other times 
the performers purchased what was termed a powder of ^ 

prepared by the adepts, containing a portion 

Change from one thing to another; 
transmutation 


1630 B, JoNSON New hut 111 11, I feel that transmutation 
of my blood, As I were quite become another creature, And 
all he spedcs it is projection 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No XII f 2 We laugh at the timorous delays of plodding 
industiy, and fancy that, by increasing the fire, we can at 
pleasure accelerate the projection x8ao Hazlitt Ltd 
Dram Lit 16 Public opinion was m a state of projection 
x8a8 SouiHnv m Q Rev XXXVIII. 549 The golden oppor- 
tunity IS arrived, they have reached the moment of pro- 
jection. 1870 Lowtll Among tny Bks Ser i, (1873) 15; 
The lucky moment of projection was clearly come. 

II. 3 The forming of mental projects or plans , 
scheming, planning. 

1399 Shaks Hen. ii. iv 46 Which of a weake and 
niggardly proieclion. Doth like a Miser spoyle his Coat, 
with scanting A little Cloth. 1637 S Purchas Pol Flyings 
Ins 142 After the projection of divers expeiiments *776 
S J Pratt Pupil of Pleas II 230 The dead of the night 

is geneially my hour for projection x8iz Oiaif Juliet 
IV 23 He was endeavouring to abet the good plans that 
were in projection. 1838-9 Fr A.KLMBLLi?«r<f Gtoigut 
(1863) 87 The projection of a canal 1846 Groie Greece i 
XXI II 23s The whole plot appears of one projection, from 
the beginning down to the death of the suitors I 

+ 4 That which is pi ojected or planned , a project, 
plan, design, scheme, a proposal. Obs 

1633 Hasses Tottenham Court nt 11, The planting of 
hoppes was a rare projection in the Dutch 165a Heylin 
Cosmogr ii 238 Having withall good courages and high 
projections 1674 {Z, Cawdrey] Caiho/icon 9 RIy pro- 
jection IS.. that this Stipulation should once he solemnly 
made 1733 Johnson Adventurer No 108 ? 13 Men are so 
frequently cut off in the midst of then piojections. 1804 
Eugenia dd Acton Tale without Title III 2x8 Many other 
airy projections, which vanished as soon as they were foimed. 

III. 5. The action of placing a thing or part 
so that it sticks or stands out, or projects beyond 
the general line or surface ; the fact or condition 
of being so placed as to project 

1644 Bulwer Chiron, 30 The gentle and wel oidered Hand 
throwne forth by a moderate projection. X77a Hutton 
Bridges gj The perpendiculai projection will be equal to 
half the breadth of the pier x8o6 J Dallaway Obs, Eng, 
Archit, aryj The central front is rendered mean by the 
projection of the wings 1874 Blackid Self Cult 42 Let 
him sit erect, with his back to the light, and a full fi ee 
projection of the breast. 1873 IMerivale Gen Hist Rome 
Ixv 325 The conquests beyond the Danube constituted n 
deep projection of Roman civilisation into the wilds of 
barbarism, 

b. The representation of an object m a picttiie 
in such a way as to make it appear to stand out in 
relief. 

1603 E Hevward in Drayton Bar, Wars Pref Verses, 
Since affection In ludgement may, as shaddow and pre- 
lection In Lantskip, make that which is low seeme high. 
r8sr Carpenter Man Phys (ed. 2) 597 The idea of pio- 
jectiou IS not so strongly excited; nor are we able to dis- 
tinguish with the same certainty between a welljpainted 
picture and the objects themselves in relief xMa Steven- 
son iitlverado Sq, 194 The incredible projection or the stars 
themselves. 

0 . concr Anything which projects or extends 
beyond the adjacent surface , a projecting part. 

x 7 S 6 Burke Subh ^ B nr xiv. Any ruggedness, any 
sudden projection, any sharp angle, is., contrary to that 
ide^ 18x3 T Smith Panorama Sc, 4- Aril, 131 The pro- 
jections at the comers, are called buttresses 1885 Latu 
Rep IS Q. B. Div, 316 A catch or small projection at the 
end of an iron pin. 

IV. 8. Geo/ft The drawing of straight lines or 
‘rays* according to some particular method through 
every point of a given figure, usually so as to fall 
upon onutersect a surface and produce upon it anew 
figure each point of which corresponds to a point 
of the original figure. Hence, each of such rays, 
or of such points of the resulting figure, is said to 
be the projection of a point of the original one ; 
or the whole resulting figure is said to be the pro- 
jechoit of the original. 

In cenii al projection (often called Araj;py projeciiotil, the 
rays are all drawn from one point or ‘centre*; in axial 
projection, a number of planes are similarly drawn from 
one line or ‘ axis . 

* 73 * W. Halfpenny Perspective 32 Whence, draw a Line 
to toe Point of Distance then is MU the Projection 1833 
P. Nicholson Pract Build, 539 The most useful kinds of 
architectural di awing depend upon the Theory of Projection 
X831 Brewster Optics x\ui 208 Supposing AOB, CPPJD 
to be projections of gi eat circles of the sphere. 1840 Lardner 
Geom, XV. 185 The position and foira of lines in space are 
expressed, in the higher geometry, by determining the pio- 
jection of these lines on planes placed at right angles to each 
other. 1883 En^cl, Bnt XIX. 793/a Any figure, plane 
or m space of three dimensions, may be projected to any 
surface from, any point which is called the centre of pro- 

fig 1839 I, Taylor Enthus, x 301 Metaphysical pro- 
jections of toe moral system, how neat soever and entire, and 
plausible they may seem 

7 The drawing according to scale, and on 
mathematical principles, of a plan, chait, or map 
of a surface, or a diagram on the flat of a machine 
or the like ; spec the representation of any spherical 
surface on the flat, e.g of the whole or any part of j 
the surface of the earth, more fully called map- 
projection (see b). 

1 Recorde Wheist, M ij, It serueth so many waies, in : 
timW for measuring of pround, 

timber, w stone. 18x3-16 Playfair Nat PMl, if. 67 In 1 
^ . . by the projection of the spherical 1 

surface on a plane, such as it would be seen to the eye ! 


situated in a particular point , or by the developement, that 
is, the spreading out of a spherical on a plane surface 1837 
W Binns Elem Treat Orth Project 11 (1862) 12 The 
difference betwixt perspective drawing, or scenographic pro- 
jection and orthographic projection 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Led Light 30 Tmce two diawings— piojections, as they aie 
called— of the frustum of a cone , the one as it is seen by 
the right eye, the oihei as it is seen by the left 1887 D A 
Low Maclwte Dratv (1892) 123 Whilst the notion of pio- 
jection had been imparted, piojectioii lines being drawn, 
yet the student had utterly failed toiealibefiomihe sketches 
the form of the object he was drawing. 

b Chartogtaphy A leprebenlation on a plane 
surface, on any system, geomelncal or other, of the 
whole or any part of the suiface of the earth, or 
of the celestial spheie , any one of the many modes 
m which this is done. 

The earlier modes weie actually the lesiilt of geomelncal 
piojeclion , but the name has been extended to representa- 
tions which he quite outside the etymological sense 

The piojections (111 this extended sense) that have been 
used to lepiesent the whole, the half, 01 parts of the earth's 
surface, are moie than thirty , lliey have been classified by 
Mojoi C F. Close [Sketch of Map Piojections, 1901, TcaI- 
bk of Popogi, 4- Gtogr Snivtying, 1903, xi ) under the 
following heads i. Orthomokphic (conform, or conform- 
able), presen in g they^lm^ of areas (but not their relative 
sizes), II Equal aiea (equivalent, or surface true), m 
winch equal aieas of the surface are lepiesentecl by equal 
aieas on the map, but the forms of these, when huge, aie 
distorted, ni representing the surface as seen 

from some point of view at the centre, on the surface, 01 .it 
vaiious distances from it; iv Zlnithal (q. v ) , v Conical 
(q v), vr Cyiindrical (q.v), vii. Conveniional, pro- 
duced by arbitiaiy lules foi convenience of di awing and 
the approxira.Tte repiesentation of a number of propeilies, 
such is the globular, commonly used in school maps of the 
two hemispheies. Of the varieties in actual use, many 
belong to two, and some to three of these classes, thus 
MercaioPspi ojectum is orlhoniorphic and cylindrical For 
gnomomc, homolog> aphic, 01 thographic, polycomc, sinus 
oidal, stereagraphic, etc. projections, see these adjs Many 
projections are also named after their inventors, as Mei* 
cators. Bonne's (modified conical equal aiea), Sanson- 
Flamsteeds (sinusoidal equal -area), Airy's (balance of 
errois),C«wJw/'f (rectangular co ordinate) used in the i-inch 
Oidnance Maps of England, and 6 inch of Gieat Britain, 
the SIX different projections of Lambert, etc. For these see 
the works cued above, and other special ti eatises 
1370 Dee Math, Pi ef aiv b, Of making due proxection of a 
Spheie in plame, 1633 N Carpenter Grqjf Del i vii.(i63s) 
18a (Polar projection) This kinde of proiection, though more 
vnusuall, wants not his special vse in describing the parts 
of the Earth neere the Pole. x6<fo Sturmy Manner s A fag, 
n. viii. 73 Charts, according to Mercator’s or Wright's Pro- 
jection, 1704 J. Harris Lex Teeliiu I, Piojedionof the 
^here in Plano, is a true Geometrical Dehnealiog of the 
Circles of the Sphere, or any assigned Parts of them, upon 
toe Plane of some one Circle j as on the Horizon. Meridian, 
Equator, Tropick, etc Ibid, , Polar Projedion, is a Repre- 
^ntation of the Earth, or of the Heavens, projected on the 
Plane of one of the Polar Circles xyoo Phillii'S (ed. 
Kersey) s v , Astrolabes, Quadrants, Sun-dials, Maps, &c,, 
are Projections of the Sphere ; which are of thiee sorts, viz. 
(gnomon ickjOrthographick and Stereographick. 1796 M or&b 
Avier, Geog I 56 Geneial maps, are projected upon the 
plane of some gieat circle,, and from this circle the pro- 
J«ction IS said to be meridional, equatorial, or horizontal. 
x866 rRQGTQxHandbk, Stars xa Note, The term projection 
has come to be applied m moping to any mode of con- 
strucUon founded on some definite geometrical principle. 
1807 Denison Asit on, without Math 13 In Mercator's pro- 
jection, which is a favourite one for maps, the globe is sup- 
posed to be stretched out on the inside of a cyfinder which 
touches it all round the equator, and the cyfinder is then 
wt and opened out flat or * developed' 3903 C. F. Close 
jfPogr 4 r Geogr Surveying xi 92 The term projection, 
toough sanctioned by long usage, is an unfortunate one. 
The great majority of useful map projections are not 
obtained m any geometrical way, A map projection is to 
at treated as the lepresentation on a plane, by any law, of 
the terrestrial meridians and parallels. 

e. Ciyst, The projection of a point m each face 
of a crystal upon an imaginary containing sphere, 
called the sphere of projection^ 

From the centre of the sphere a line is drawn perpendicu- 
lar to each face of the crystal, so that to each of these there 
corresponds a point on the sphere* a plane map of the 
sphere showing all these points is called a proiection of the 


Of projection which is at right angles to the zone plane is 
called the zone axis. 1893 Story-Maskelyne Crysialhgi . 
11. 27 On the sphere of projection, and toe principles of its 
stereographic representation. Ibid, 28 Fig. 9 represents in 
orthographic projection the faces and the poles of the cubo- 
octahedron.^ Ibid 20 THht plane qfptojedton thus bounded 
by a great circle of the sphere is represented by toe plane 
of the paper on which the circle is drawn, which latter will 
^ff^ojeetion or primitive circle, 

8 , The action of projecting, or fact of being 
optically projected, as a figure or image, against a 
backgronnd j sep Pbo JFC tt v, 9 b. 

i88x T. Webb in Nature 3 Nov. lo/i Why, when a satellite 
^sses behind toe limb, is it sometimes, visible behind or 
through It, either from opUcal projection, as stars have been 
O' 3 ^ *®99 Allbuifs Sysi, 
vl. 770 Erroneous projection and dipTopta. 
fig x^x N, Amer, Rev, Feb. 319 The projection of his 
reputation against a background of foreign appreciation, 
more or less luminous. 

9, A mental figure or image visualized and 
regarded as an objective reality. 

X836 Emerson Wks. (Bohn) II. 167 The world 

prou^s from the same spirit as toe body of mao. It is a. . 
projection of God lu the unconscious. 1838 — Lit, Ethics 
Nature, etc. (1883) 157 The youth, intoxicated with bis 
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admiration of a hero, faiU to see that it is only a projection 
of his own boul which he admires, 2891 Watt s in A ihatseitm 
22 Aug, 259/1 If there is in any literary woik a true pio- 
jection of hie, it must be classed as poetry 1903 Mylks 
Human Personality I 694, 1 had been studying various 
cases of astral proieclioii in Phantasms of the Living 
making up iny mind to try.. to accomplish a piojection of 
myself by force of will concenlration 
V. 10 , cUtrih and Comb , as pyojecitoit maker^ 
work ; projection fl.bre, a neive-libre of the projec- 
liOQ system ; projection measurement : see quot. 
1890 , projection system, the nervous system by 
which impulses leceived through the senses are 
projected upon the consciousness. 

x68o J. J Bccher (title) Magnalia Natmae. or, the 
Philosophers-stoiie Lately expos'd to publick Sight and 
Sale, , .how Weiiceslaus Seilerus, The late Famous Projection- 
maker . made away with a very great Quantity of Pouder of 
Pi ojection, by pi ejecting >vith 11 befoie the Empei 01. 1890 
B I LUNGS Mtii Diet, Projection measmeinenij distance 
between lines tangent to opposite sides of the body, measu i ed 
vertically to a given plane Allbutt's Syst Med VII 
98 Degeneration of the hist aneient (sensory) piojecUon 
systems of neurons, 328 1 he centrum ovale contains 

not only projection fibres,, but also fibres which connect 
the cortex with the optic thalamus 1903 Biii> Mid, ynil 
27 May H54 A room fiUed-up for electrometer, photo- 
iiiiciographic and other ‘projection’ woik 
+ Prpje’otion, v, Qbs. [f. prec.] tram To 
make a projection or geometrical dehueation of 
1703 Moxon Mech Even, 3461 I have taught you in the 
projeclioning the Horizontal Dyal the original way of 
uoum this. 

f ProjeotHious, a, Obs. rare—°, 
jecti£i-us cast out, exposed (f. pj)!. stem of pjo- 
(tci're to Project) + -ous.] 

*656 Blount Glosso^r , , Pi ojectitious, cast out, and nourished 
of a stranger ; flung away, as of no account. 
Projective (pru,dge'ktiv), a, [f. L. ppl stem 
pi ojeit- (see Pbojeot v,) + -ivb. So F projeciif'\ 
f 1 , Having the faculty of projecting , scheming. 
1633 Bromc Couii Beggar ir. Wl«, 1873 I. 214 'J’hey 
have all projective braines I tell jou. Men, Pi ay of what 
natuie are your Projects Gentlemen? 

2 . Geom,^ etc. Of, pcUaining to, or produced 
by the projection of lines or figures on a surface. 

z683 Lbybourn (itih) Dialling t Plain, Concave, Convex, 
Projective, Reflective, Refractive. 1710 J. Harris Leu 
Techiu IL Ptojecirve Dialling, is the waj of Drawing, by a 
method or Projection, the truelloui lines, Fimutuic of Dials, 
&c on any kind of Siiiface whatsoever. 1894 tf^estw, Caz, 
14 June 7/1 A lady exhibitor demonstiatiiig an ingenious 
piojective goniometer. By means of this instrument .the 
piojeclion of a ciystal on a sphere is accomplished, leahsing 
111 practice the fundamental assumption of the theoiy of 
crystallography, 1900 Haiure 12 July 260/1 A purely geo- 
metric representation of all points in the projective plane 
b. Capable, as two plane figures, of being derived 
one from the other by projection 
1885 Leudesdorf CremofuCs Proj, Geom, 107 If P is the 
point of inteisection oiQS and RP, then A TPR is a pro* 
jection of ACA'S' from Q as centre, and ATPR is also a 
praection of^-ff-J'C'from^ as centre; therefore thegioup 
ACA^B' IS projettive with ABA* 0 , and therefore with 
A^OAB, ihid 163 If the point S w such that tangents can 
be drawn from it to the conic, each of them will be a self- 
corresponding line of the two projective series of tangents 
ed)G , . and 

0 , Projective property^ a property (of a figure) 
which remains unchanged ^er projection. PrO’^ 
jeciive Geometry^ that branch of Geometry which 
deals with projective properties. 

1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geoin 50 Projective 
Geometry, .dealing with projective properties (; e, such as 
are not altered by projection), is chiefly concerned with 
descriptive properties of figures Since the magnitude of 
a geometric figure is altered by projection, metrical pioper- 
ties are as a rule not piojective. But theie is one impoi tant 
class of metrical properties (anharmonic propei ties) which 
are piojective, and the discussion of which therefore finds a 
place in the Projective Geometry 1908 A thensswn ar Mar. 
359/2 ‘ On the Projective Geometry of some Covaiiants of a 
Binary Quintic by Prof B. B. Elliott. 

3. Jutting or sticking out, projecting, rare, 

1703 T. N. City C Purchaser ao This Jutty, or projec- 
tive Building. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lett R, If Horne 
(1877) II Ixi. 167 Thm colourless lips, lit for incisive mean- 
ings^a nose and chin projective without breadth. 

4. Of or peitamujg to projection or casting 
forth, rare,, 

i839"48 Bailey Festus xix (ed 4) 217 Fiom the piojective 
moment of all light The moon was in the sun, and in the 
sun The form of earth was 

6. Having the quality of being mentally pro- 
jected, or the power of projecting j see Projboi v, 
10, PaOJEOTIOR 9. 

a 1834 Coleridge Aids Rejt App C. (1858) I 409 There is 
an equal intensity both of the immanent and the projective 
reproduction. xy/iA Edui, Rev, 1 z.n 200 Kingsley's pi acti- 
cal qualities tincfuding a quite genuine projective imagina- 
tion) were out of all proportion to the reflective, 

0 Having the power of projecting or throwing 
lUelf forwaid with energy. 

*86* J. Brown Subs, (1862) 15s His [Samuel Brown’s] 
fiery, projective subtle spirit could not linger in the outer 
fields of mere observation. 

Hence proje'otlvely adv,,^ in a projective manner. 
X873 T L. CuYLER Heart Lt/e 27 He follows Jesus so 
heartily, so projectively, that he carries others along with 
him by his sheer momentum. 1879 G Meredith 
111 . X. 207 A condition in the young when their imaginative 
energies hold revel uncontrolled and are projectively 


[ desperate, 1883 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj, Geom, 62 
The necessary and bufllcient condition that two ranges, each 
consisting of four elements, should be projectively i elated 
Projectivity (pi^Jicl^ekti vfti) rare, [f. piec. 

I +-ITT.J Projective quality, power or capacity 
I for geometneal projection. 

1900 Nature 12 July 2<So/r He then takes up the subject of 
chains of points^ showing their application to the general 
theory of piojectivity. 

t Proje ctxueut. Obs, [f. Project v. + -jient. 
Cf. F projettemeni (i6th c.) ] The formation of 
apioject ; a piojecl foimed, a scheme, plan, design. 

a 1639 WoiTON Disparity Bnclim/i 4 Esse.v in Reb^. 
(1651) 45 Men that weie never so dishonest m their pro- 
jectmenls for each other's confusion a 1662 Hevlin Land 
(1668) 403 Whether Posteiity will believe That so many 
gieat and notable Piojectments could be compiehended in 
one Soul 1675 Plume Bp Hachet (1865) 120 Zealous in 
the carrying on his great projecLnientsfor piety and chanty 

Proj ector (piOj d^^e ktsj) [a. L. type '^pi ojecior^ 
agent-n. f. piojtcbe to Projeot: see -or. In F. 
piojeieur (i8lh c, m Littid),] 

1 . One who foims a pioject, who plans or designs 
some enterpnse or undertaking; a founder. 

1356 Earl 01- Essi x in Ellis Ong, Lett Scr in IV 131, 
I think the action such as it were disadvantage to be thought 
the projector of it. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w, the Spirit 
(1867) 428 How happy, then, above all worldly projectors 
and clesigneis, aie they whose beaits aie persuaded to 
heal ken to the counsel of God, 1738 SwiR i Pol Conversat 
Iiitrod. 49 To dcMie a Patent granted to all useful F^jec 
tors. 1841 hliALL m Nonconf, I i The gieat design of 
the piojectors of this papei. z 8 &i Law Times 23 Mar. 
379/2 Ifie coiitiactois weie not paia either by the projector 
or the company.^ 

b. In invidious use * A schemer ; one who lives 
by his wits , a promoter of bubble companies j a 
speculator, a cheat 

1616 B. JoNsoN Danl an Ass 1 vii, Tit, What is a Pi elec- 
tor ? I would conceiue Ing Why, one Sir, that proiects 
Wayes to enrich men, or to make 'hem gieat. 1636 Featly 
Clavis Myst, xwiv. 477 Let not the Projector pretend the 
pubhke good, when he intends but torobbe tbenche and to 
cheat the poore ^1691 BoYta Hist, Air (1692) 138 The 
women., think us still either projectois or conjuteis 1724 
R, Welton Clir, 470 The Judas, the woi Idly 

projector Bent ham Def, Usmy iv, 37 Those, who 

..are distinguished by the unfavouiable appellation of 
Projectors. 1827 Whately Logic m Encych Metrop 
(1843) 1 . 222/ X The Sophist proceeds on the hypothesis 
that he who forms apioject must be a projector; whereas 
the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter word, is 
not at all implied in the former, 

2 . One who or that which projects or throws 
something forward. 

1674 Wallis in Rigaud Corr, Set, Men (1841) II $88 
Which supposeth projection to be compounded of an uniform 
motion (impressed from the projector). 18^2 Pall Mall G, 
17 Nov, 7/2 Automatic railway fog signal appai atus a box 
which contains the explosive caitudkes or signals, and a 
projector which automatically places them on the tail. 

3 . One who forecasts 

1832 Ld Cocicburn jrul. (1874) I 32 We confident pio- 
jectors of the people's avidity to vote aie a little moitified at 
their legisteiing mote slowly than we boasted they would. 

4 . a. All apparatus for pi ejecting rays of light; 
a parabolic reflector or a combination of lenses 

1887 Dat^ Hews 15 Oct 6/1 The electric light will be 
employed on both sides of the haibour, each of the four 
projectois displaying a light of over two thousand candle 
power 1891 Temes 28 Sept. 13/s Projectors used as seaich 
lights are destined to play an important part m modern 
warfare. 1893 Foiee (NY) 14 Sept , The reflecting lens 
mirror used in this projector is 60 inches in diameter. 

b, * A camera with eleclric, magnesium, or oxy- 
hydrogen light, for throwing an image upon a 
screen^ (Knight Diet, Mech Suppl. 1884). 

Hence Proje’otress, Proje^ctriac, a female pro- 
jector; also Geom ; see quot. 1890. 

1709 Swift Toiler No. 3a F 4 A Lady who was the Pro- 
jectrix of the Foundation. x88o ' Ouida ’ Moths xvii 209 
‘ It IS extremely pretty ' said Vere to the projectress and 
protectress of it all 1890 Cent, Dtci,^ Projecirix, a cuive 
derived from another curve by composition of projections. 

Projecture (pn?id5e*ktiiu) [~F, 

project lire (1629 in Hatz.-Daim), ad. L. pro-* 
jectiira a jutty, a projecture m buildings, f. project - : 
see Project v, and -tjre.] - 
1 . The fact or state of projecting or jutting out 
beyond the general line or surface ; comr, a pro- 
jection or prominence; m Arck,^ a jjrojecting 
architectural member or moulding. Now rare, 

1563 Shute ArchiU Bivb, Then shall your vttermost 
compas be for the proiecture^ or saylling out or banging 
ouer of the foote of the pillor, which Froiecture the Grekes 
do name or cal it Eepnoton. Ibid, Cj b, It hath vpon 
Echinus a littel edge, which seteth forth Plinthus w‘ a more 
beautiful Proiecture. z666 Evelyn Menu 7 Sept , All the 
ornaments, columnes, freezes, capitals, and projectures of 
massiePoitland stone. *778 [W Minutes Agric, 

28 Aug. an. 177^ Ihe ends of the roof should have a gentle 
projecture. 1803 C B Brown HnnilyW 49 There was 
no projecture which might be firmly held by the hand. 
1842-76 Gwilt Archit Gloss., Eephom,,,^^ projecture of 
a member or moulding of a column, 
f 2 . A projection on the flat; a plotting out, 
delineation, Obs, 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i. x«. 44 Ground- 
plots are proiectures, eleuations, and all fundamentall con- 
triuanpes, destinated and accomodated to some speciall and 
proposed ende, Ibtd, ii* i. 48 


t 3 . *■ PROJEOTJON 6 , Obs 

16x6 Hales in Rigaud Corr Set, Men (1841) I, 3 Amongst 
all the solutions .none there was which gave me not full 
and sufficient satisfaction, one only excepted,.. that is con- 
cetning the projecture of an oblique circle. 
t 4 «= PnojLCT sb, 5. Obs, 

1696 Evflvn Let to Ld Godolphin 16 June, New in- 
ventions encouraged, or rejected without repi each as pro- 
jectiii es, or turning the uiibuccessful proposer to ridicule 
II Frojet (piogg). [P*., ad. L. pidjett-um Pro- 
ject] A piopobition, projiosal, the draft of a 
pioposed treaty, etc 

x8o8 Jefferson liTrit (1830) IV 108 It [the foiin of 
tieaty] should be considered but as a projei , 1812 kdiiu 
Rev Nov 274 After various projets had been offeied and 
rejected, she made these three conditions 18x3 Scott Let, 
to y, Ballaniyne iS May in Lakhart, Aftei many and 
OHS, and as many^/<y^/j and eonti e-projUs as the treaty of 
Amiens, l^have at length concluded a treaty with Constable 

t Frojvcient. Obs, [ad L prdjicietiSf-otU-m^ 
pres pple. of piojti-ere lo Project.] One who 
or that which lhioi\s a thing for^vard or foith. 

X677 Plot Oxfotdsk, to Though the projicient do so 
throw It, that it sttikes at right angles with the wall. 
Froie (prduk), Now only dial. Also 7 
proak [Eaily ME. ptokten^ app. cognate with 
LG, proken^ to prod, poke, scratch, scrawl ; cf. 
the dim or fiequent. LG., EFris piokeln^ Saterland 
prokelje\ also, \Xx, picket prickle, pointed instni- 
ment (Doom -Koolman). Not known in OJE., but 
frequent m southern Early ME., also m late 
16th c. writers, and still dial. Etymology obscure , 
the form and sense suggest relations wi 3 i Prog v 2, 
also Prick v , and Poke zi.i] 

1 . trails. To make a thiust at; to pokc,yf^. to 
stir, goad, instigate, incite = Poke zi ^ i, 2. 

nei225 Ancr, li 204 Hwonne ]>e schil and te heorte ne 
witisipeifi nout auh like^S wel. Sc 3ii net) al ]iet tet flesclis to- 
prokeo, & helpen ot^er ^idewaid. Ibid, 238, & wi 9 sigge 3 Jie 
graunt berof mid unwille lieoite, ne piokie hit ou neuer 
so swuae c 1230 Hatt Meid 47 At for nawt bu prolcest 
me to foigulten. /bid,, ^if he halt on to etli pi flcsch & 
prokie ]?in herte ^1325 Poem Times Edw JI 430 in 
Pol, Songs (Camden) 343 So the fend hem prokede uch 
man to mouidien other xfigS J. Hxywood Spider F 
Ixviu 30 Nature prokth me.. To take peace with the fifes. 
Reason prouokth me. pohtiklie to flee 1609 Holland 
A mm Marcell xiv 1 2 The ()ueene ever at his elbow to 
pricke and proke [L sttmitlare^\ifi forward. x886 Cheshu c 
Gloss,, Proke, to poke. * Proke th' fire a bit.* 

2 intr. To make a thrust {at)*, = PoKH zi.l 4. 
Also spec, to fish for eels by thrusting bait into 
their lurking-places, to Sniggle. 

160X Holland Pliny I, 263 The said dyuers , . carry 
downe with them ccrtaine sharp pricks or goads fastened to 
long poles * for vnlesse they [the sea dogs] be proked at and 
priced with them, they will not turn their backe. /bid, 
well may some from shipboord proke at the dogs aforesaid 
with forks ! others thrust at them with Trout speares Sc such 
like weapons. 1688 [see Proking] 

3 . mtr To stick ml, project . « Poke v,^ 7 b. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxxviii vii 987 From the lid orcovei 
there stood proking out long shaip pikes for to keepe 
off the enemies. x6ox — Plmy 1 , 327 Ihere bee Insects 
with little homes proaking out before their eyes, 
t Froke, v. Obs, rore‘^\ [perh ad. L. proc&i e 
(rare) to ask, demand, witli wnich it is identified 
by Levins Cf. Prokkb v ] 

1570 Levins Mamp 159/45 To Yicdiee, Procare, 
Frokeoye, obs foim of Proxy. 

FrO'ker. dial, [f, Proke zi.i + -erI ; or altera- 
tion of poker after proke,’] = Poker 1 r. 

X797-X802 G CoLMAN Br, Guns, Lady of Wiech i li, 
Before the antique Hall’s turf fire Was stretch'd the Porter 
. bis proker in his band. inoU} IJtbemtci pioker, Angltd 
poker 1842 Barham Ingol Leg, Ser 11. Old Woman m 
G*ey, Ihe * prokers ' are not half so hot, or so long, By an 
inch or two, either in handle or prong. 

Froker, obs. f Procure. Frokeratour, 
Proketowre, obs. ff, Procuratob, Pbootob. 
Froket : see Pricket. 

Fro'kiiiffi vbl, sb. Now only dial, [f, Proke 
^ 1.1 -t* -ING 1 J The action of the verb Proke ; 
poking, thrusting; smggbng for eels; fg. insti- 
gation. Also aitnb, as proking spti (in quot. 
humorously applied to a Twpitr)iprohng stick, 
a 1225 After R 266 Heo dude one swuche sunne iSet like 
niht, bui uh his prokmnge. Ibid. 294 pet beotS be erest pto- 
kungesbet sturieS be winjeardes 1597-8 Bp HalLiS^# iv. 
IV 57 W ith a broad Scot, or pi oklng spit of Spaync. x688 R. 
Holme Affuouty in. 104/1 Prokmg, is a kind of Fishing for 
Eels in their holes !;» G. Smith Laboratory H. 246 A 
sniggling or proking stick [for eels]. 

f Frokke, v, Obs, rare, [Ajfparently a form of 
Prog v,\ but perb. an adaptation of rare I* pio- 
edre to adc, demand. Cf. Proke v. 2 ] 

CX440 Promp Parv, Prokkyn, or styfiy askyn, 

«ePBO.n. 

Frokyrment, obs, form of Procurement* 
Frola*blal, n, [f. next cf» Labial] Of or 
pertaining to the prolabium, 

1890 Lancet 25 Jan. 18^2 The left side of the Up was 
deemed the more suitable for supplying the prolabial flap. 

II FrolabixiiXL (pr^Utbiom). PL prolabia. 
Amt, [med.L. prdlahium^ f. L. prd^ PBO-I + 
Labium ] The prominent or outer part of a lip. 



PROLAPSE, 


PBOLBPSIS. 


)6o3 tr Bla>aartts Phys DicU (ed 2), Prolahtaj the out- 
mon prominent parts of the Lips X7a7-4i Chamber Ot/ 
s V Lips^ l*he lips the fore and proluherant parts of which 
are red, and called prolahta 1786 J HuNTts Venertal 
Dts IV i (1810) 316,1 have seen a chancre on thcprolabiuin 
a-j broad as a sixpence, caught the person did not knovv how 
1^3 J G Wilkinson Amm Kingtl I l 39 

LiLking the fauces gums, and proTabia 
Prolapse (pwlae'ps), sh,^ [ad. late L. p olaps- 
us see Prolapsus.] 

fL Glidine forward or onward \ lapse, passage 
(of time). Oh 

1585 T Washington tr 2 ^ickola.yi ir vn 36 b, By 
Igng prolapsie of time .the Empyre.,was brought viider the 
dominion of the Geneuoises. 

a. Fath, « Pkol vpsus. 

1822-34 Good's Siitdy Med, (ed. 4) IV 112 A prolapse of 
the anus. 1869 O. Lawsov Dts Eye (1874) 40 They [the 
ulcers] frequently perforate the cornea, and cause extensive 
prolapse of the iris Ibid 154 If the wound^ in the lens is 
complicated with injury to, or prolapse of the iris. 

f Prolapse, Qbs, mnce-wd [ad !», prff- 
lap5-us^ pa pple. of prolabl ; see Prolapsus ; after 
Relapse sb One who has lapsed or slipped 
into enor (in religions faith or practice). 

1563 [282/2 Eugenius was pronounced both 

an heretick & relaps Ibid 283/1 Panormitane disputed 
he can not be perswaded that Eugemus can be called a 
relaps, for so muche as he neither in the Jirsie, neyther yet 
in the secondh dissolution did violate hys faythe] Ifnel. 
283/2 Thlv oration this effecte it wiought, that afterwarde 
this worde relapse was taken out of the conclusiones and in 
itede therof this word proleejpse put in. 

Prolapse (prdae'ps), z' Path, 
ppl stem, of prdlabii see Prolapsus] xntr To 
slip forward or down out of place 
lyrf Amyand in Phil Trans XXXIX, «3 The Increase 
of the Tumour had been checked, and the Reduction of the 
Parts prolapsed thereby, rendered impracticable 1876 
Frans, Cltmcal Sac, IX. 4 In one or two .cases the ms 
was disposed to prolapse. 1897 AlUntifs Sysi Med, 111 . 
752 Often the bowel prolapses 
Hence Prolapsed^/ a., that has slipped down. 
1^ Amvand in P//!/ J 7 ans XL 364 It wraps up and 
incloses the Gut prolapsed. 1874 Garboo & Baxter Mat, 
Med, 463 To give tone when applied to piolapaed parts. 

1 7rola*psion. Obs, [ad, L. proiapstou’em, 
n. of action f. prSldbi see next ] 

1 . A sUppng or falling away into sin or error. 

x6ox Bp. W, Barlow Defence 224 Neither by hiN prolap- 

Mion into any sinne, his doctrine shuld be scandalized 1627 
ScLATEB Exp 2 Thess (1629)229 Paiticular fals we aie not 
exempted from .yet from prolapsion, whole falling away 
1647 Trapp Comm, Matt vii. 27 From intercLsion, prolap- 
sion, from utter and Irrecoverable falling away, they are freed. 

2. Pa(h « Prolapsus rare, 

177S in Ash. 1797 Encycl Ent (ed 3^ XV 583/1 Pro- 
lapsuSf in surgery, a prolapsion or falling out of any part of 
the body from its natural situation. z8a8 in Webster; and 
in later Diets. 

ii Prolapsus (pr<ilsB-psi?s). Path. [late L pro- 
laps*us sb., f ppl stem of L proldbiy prolaps-, to 
slip forward or down: see Pro -1 and Lapse j^] 
A slipping forward or down of a part or organ, 
csp. ol a pait of the viscera, from its normal 
position into a cavity or through an opening, spec, 
that of the uterus or of the rectum. 

Prolapsus of the trts^ the protrusion of the ins through an 
ulcer or wound of the coinea 
[1693 tr, Blaucards Phys, Did, (ed. 2), Prolapsus Uteri 
X7S3 Chamblss Cycl. Supp , Prolapsus otuh Prolapsus 
inml 0 ,} 1797 M. Baillie Morb Anat (1807) 409 One of 
the most common diseases of the vagina is its inversion, or 
prolapsus. 1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Mtdvnf 317 Either a 
simple descent, or an incomplete or complete prolapsus may 
occur. 1873 H, Walton DU, Eye 574 Where the ms is on 
the stretch from prolapsus. 1899 A lauii's Syst, Med, V 1 1 1 . 
513 Sometimes, associated with piles and prolapsus 
fPpolata'tion. Obs, [n. of action from L. 
prUlat-are to lengthen, extend, enlarge ; to defer, 
delay; freq, of prtfei're (see next), or ?f. pro. 
Pro- 1 flatus broad : cf. prblougdre,proIonEa/tou,'] 
1636 "BtovvtTGlossojgr , Prolataiion ( Prolatatto), a delay- 
ing, an enlarging, a deferring or prolonging X6S8-78 m 
Phillips. 


Prolate 


W), a. [ad. L, ptoldi-usy p 
pple, of preferre to bring forward, produce, pr< 
long, f. prd^ Pro -1 t fsrre to carry.] 

1 . Geoni Lengthened in the direction of the poh 
diameter, said of a spheroid formed by tl: 
revolution of an ellipse about its longer axi 
Cf, Oblate a. ProlcUe cycloid, see Cioloid i. 

1694 Halley in W Trans XXXIIL 121H1S Compre 
Mon of a S^I of I^rth into a prolate Spheroide. 171 
ShoKt XLVIII 12 It will degenerate into the prolai 
spheroid, who« poles are A and B 1830 Kater & Laroni 
IX. xzi The elliptical solid, which Is called a prola 
spheroid. 1W7 Denison Astron without Math 7 Draw 
out at the poles, like an egg with two small ends, which 
called a prolate spheroid, 

2 . Extended or extendmg in width ; fig, wide! 
spread. 


^n, from ume to time, a short distance from the edi 
^ R. G. W;)frBPRFORCR Bp, miberforcem, L 3 That 
had no means of rqiresslng prolate heresy 
Hence Pxo^lately Fro'laheiieBB. 


i 


I 


I 


I 


I 


1446 

X767 Wjtchell m Phil, Tfons LVII 38 The prolateness 
of his figure 1874 Coues Birds N W, 373 Some [eggs] 
are ellipsoidal, or prolately spheroidal, having both ends of 
the same size and shape 

+ Prola'te, Obs, [ad. L pr 5 ldi~dre : see 
Prolatation.] traits To ‘bring out’, utter, 
pronounce ; esp, to lengthen out in utterance. 

x6ox Deacon & Wai ker Ansm to Darel 63 [A] bare 
commanding word, prolated and vttered abroad in the ayre 
with a vanishing sound, 1630 B Jonson New Inn 11 1 1, 
Peck , I wish he may be foundred Fly, Foun-der-ed 
Prolate it right 1640 Howell Dodona’s Gr 12 The other 
delights in long breathed accents, which he prolates with 
such pauses, that before he be at a period of his sentence, 
one may reach a second thought. X79S Mason Ch Mus 
261 For the sake of what was deemed solemnity, every note 
was piolated in one uniform mode of Intonation 1808 J 
'^losi.RDonQulx inBaicelonax iv, Many people .prolate 
words which create no admiration at all. 

Prolaitiou (pi<7Ui*Jhn). [ad L, proldhon-em^ 
n. of action f. prdldt-^ ppl. stem of prd/erre : see 
Prolate «.] 

1 1 . The bnnging forth of woids ; utterance. Ohs 
1390 Gower Confl 256 Thurghout the Trompe into his 
Ere Fro hevene as thogn a vois it were. To soune of such 
prolacioun. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg (1802) 65 At the 
prolacion and repeticion of this cantycle, that tribulacion 
ceassed. x6o8 Willet Hexapla Exod, 317 One [accent] 
seruing for the accenting and prolation of the word 1636 
B JoNSOV Eng Gtam 1 iv. Wks. (1692) 676, S softly 
hiiAeth against the teeth in the piolation x 66 o J Llovd 
Pnm Eptsc, 66 The prolation of the words of benediction 
North Lives (1890) III. 74 The greatest elegance of 
the finest voices is the prolation of a clear plain sound. 

2 . In mediaeval music, A term used to indicate 
the relative duration or time-value of the minim 
to the semibreve in the rhythm of a piece; see 
quot. 1597, and cf. Mood ^ 3 a, Time. 

1390 Gower Coif III, 90 Which [gamut] techeth the 
prolacion Of note and the condicion ^1x529 Skelton 
Treat btiw, Trontli 4* hsform (E ), His alterations and 
prolacions must be pneked treuly XS97 Morley Introd. 
Mus 12 What IS Prmation? It is the measuring of Semi- 
bnefes by Mmoms, and Is either more or lesse The more 
prolation is, when the Semibrief contayneth three Minoms, 
nis Signes be these O C The lesse prolation is when the 
Semibnefe contayneth but two Mmoms * The Signe . is the 
absence of the pneke thus O C . 1782 Burney Hist, Mus. 
(1789) II. V 540 The time of the musical characters from the 
want of bars and the use of ligatures and prolation is some- 
times diflicult to ascertain x88s W. S RocKSTRom Giove 
Diet Mus. Ill 459 The Thesis and Aisis of the Lesser 
Prolation, they say, represent the beats of the human pulse. 
Ibid,. The Greater Prolation— or, as we should now call it, 
Triple Time... The Lesser Prolation— the Common Time of 
the modern system. 

fb. Used vaguely; Measure, strain, melody. 
c X374 Chaucer Boetfi. ir. pr. 1 30 Musice a damoisel of 
oure house )>at synge]) now ly^ter moedes 01 piolaciouns 
now heuyer. 13M Compl, Scot vi, 37 Singand melodius 
repoitis of natuial music in accordis of mesure of diapason 
prolations, tnpla ande dyatesseron. 

f8. Bringing forth, production, Obs, rare, 

Nickkv Anat v (1888) 43 That it might helpe the 
prolation of vpmites. 1610 W. Fo lkingham A rt of Survey 
J, 111 6 Prolation and seedage of roots and herbs. 

1 4 . Theol, The ‘ emission origination, or pro- 
cession of the Logos or divine ‘ Word *. Obs, 

Z69S tr. Duptn's Eccl, WrUers I 200/2 They [first ages] 
take the word Generation in another sence than we do, gi^ng 
this Name to a certain Piolation, or Emission of the Word, 
which they imagine was done, when God lesolved to create 
the World. 170X tr. Le Clerds Prim, Faihets (1702) 97 
One might have demanded of Tertullian, whether by this 
Prolation he speaks of, the Reason has existed as Light 
from a Touch, lighted by another Torch, exists as soon as it 
IS lighted? 1721 Earl or Nottingham Ansiu to IVhtsion 
42 We have learned, that he [Christ] proceeded out of God, 
and by that Piolation was begotten, and tbeiefore was said 
to be the Son of God 

+5. Advancement, progress, growth Obs, rarer^, 
x6io Healey 5 "/ Aug Citie of Cod xix, v (1620) tq How 
should our Celestiall City haue euer come to oiiginall, to 
piolation or to perfection, but that the Saints liue all in 
sociable vnxon ? 

1 6 . A defen ing, putting off, delay. (Lalimsm.) 
1636 Blount Glosso^ , Prolaiion {prolaiio\ a delaying 
1736 Ainsworth, Prolation, or prolonging, Prolaiio, 1753 
in Johnson. 

^Olative (pwl^i'tiv), a, [ad late L. pro- 
Idtiv-uSi f. proldt'us ; see Prolate a, and -IVE ] 

1 1. Characterized by being uttered or spoken. 
Ohs. rare'“\ 

x 6 oi W 'Nicuolls A nsw. Naked Gospel ^3 The learned 
Fathers in the Chuich have been always careful, to distin- 
guish between, the prolative, or enunciative woid, and the 
essential and substantial one. 

2 Gram Having the function of extendmg or 
completing the predication. 

1867 W Johnson in Farrar Ess. Lib Educ, 338 The au- 
thoiity which is already making ‘ prolative verbs ' familiar 
in the households of many country gentlemen. 1876 Ken- 
nedy Sell, Lai Cram (ed 4), Index I, Prolative 
RelaitoH) .that in which Predication is extended by an 
mnnitive added to Veibs, Participles, or Adjectives 18^ 
Ediff, Rev Jan. 84 The student [of Finnish] must lemember 
the nominative, partitive prolative, translative, essive.. 
and instructive, xgoa F Kvecniz Prod Engl Gram 1x7 
In analyzing such sentences as (We must hasient You can 

f 'O) the Verb with the Infinitive may be taken together as 
orming a sort of Complex Verb. An Infinitive 50 used may 
be called Prolative. 

Prole, obs, form of Prowl v 


t Frolecta'tion. Obs, rate. [ad. L type 
*prdlectdttdn-emy n. of action f. prblect-dre to 
entice foith, freq. of piohcM^ f pid, Pro -1 i a + 
lacere to entice ] 

1 . Extraction of the juices, etc., of something 
x6» Woodall Snrg Mate Wks (1653) 273 Proleciation 
IS extraction by attenuation of subtil parts, so that by the 
inclination of then ranlied nature, they may be altied from 
the more grosse parts 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp 678 
Prolectation of oleous hquois. 

2 (See quot.) raie^^, 

1625 Minsheu Ducioritd 2), Prolectation^ pleasant intice- 
ment, delightsome prouocation 

Fro-leg (prJudeg). Entom. [f.pR0-l4b + Leg.] 
One of the fieshy abdominal limbs or tubercles of 
the larvae of some insects, e g. of ^caterpillars ; 
distinct from the true 01 thoracic legs. 

x8x6 Kirby &Sp Entomol,xxi (x8i8)II 237 They repose, 
holding strongly with their prolegs the biancn on which they 
aie standing, 288 Since .they are tempoi ary, merely 
used as props to hinder its long body from trailing on the 
gt ound . I shall therefore cal I them prolegs {propedes), 1839 
ShLDY in Pfoe Berw, Nat Club I. No. 7 202 It also 
possesses two fleshy tubercles or pro-legs. 1874 Lubbock 
Otig, ^ Met. Ins 1 7 Larvas very much like caterpillars, 
having q pans of legs, and abdominal pi 0 legs as well 

Pro-legate, see Pro- i i. 

II Frolegomexioii (pr^ulegp men^n). PI. -men a 
(-a) [a. Gr. irpo^^yo/ttpov, neut. of pres, pple 

pass, of irpo\(y€tv to say beforehand, f. irpd. Pro- 2 
•{•Xtytiv to say.] A pieliminary discouise iiie- 
fixed to a literary work ; esp. a learned preface 
or preamble; chiefly in pi, introductory or pre- 
liminary observations on the subject of a book. 

axS^zJ Smith Sel Disc i 1 (1821) xi As a prolegomenon 
or pieface to what we shall afteiward discourse 1659 Bp 
Walton Coustd Constdeted 40 Not at all impeaclied by 
anything maintained in the Prolegomena. 1^7 Eveivn 
Nmmsm 11 10 His Prolegomenon to the Polyglotte Bible. 
1729 Pope {Uili^ The Dunciad; with Notes Variorum and 
the Prolegomena of Scnblerus x8x8 Scon Hi t Midi To 
Rdr, Therefoie have I chosen, in this prolegomenon, to 
unload my but den of thanks at thy feet. 18^ Kingslly 
Let, to F. D Maui ice 16 Jan , They are meant as prole- 
gomena to natural theology. 

b (//,) Spoken preliminaries; prefatory remarks. 
1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne IViecher mx, He, aftei 
some ambiguous prolegomena, roundly proposed I should 
go shares with him. 

Hence Prolego*inenaI, Prolego menary adjs,, 
piefatory, introductory ; Prolego'menist, one who 
writes prolegomena ; Prolego menous a , {a) 
« prolegomenary ; (^) given to making tedious 
prehminaiy statements ; long-winded. 

X897 Rhys Davids 111 Mind 249 To have collected 
and expanded these 111 one "^piolegoinenal essay 1846 
WoRCESTFR, (citing Eclectic 1907 

Daily Chron 30 Aug 2/6 Mr Pnisons staggers us by 
a prefatory sentence of five bundled words and a mass of 
prolegomenary notes xj^x Nut LiiteranaW 583 There 
lb also an Epistle from Joan Gratian to the^Prolegomenist 
1749 Fielding Tom Tones viii 1, It may not be atnibs m the 
*piolegomenous or introductory chapter, to say something 
of that species of writing which is called the marvellous 
xSsa Blackw, Mag XI 162 On the title-page ominous, 
And ill prose prolegomenous. x88i Stevekson Vii^, 
Pueiisgue iv 80 A wordy, piolegomenous babbler will 
often add tbiee new offences in the piocess of excusing one 
ProIepBa*rian. nonce-wd, [f, ntxt + ^arian, 
as in umtanan, etc.] One who explains some- 
thing on the theory of a prolepsis. 

1694 J Smith Docir. Lord's Day 03 The pi olepsanans have 
a help for this for in the room of this piccept they plant 
Ecclebiastical Constitutions Is not this .to pilfer fioni 
God one of his to makerooin foi the Churches Laws? 

11 Prolepsis (prfllepsi&,-lrpsis). PI. -ses(-b/z). 
Also 7 prolepsxo, 8-9 -sy. [L., a. Gr. ‘npoKippts sl 
preconception; in ihet. anticipation, f. irpoKapt- 
fidv€iv to anticipate ] 

1 . The representation or taking of something 
future as already done or existing; anticipation; 
also, the assignment of an event, a name, etc, to 
a too early date ; an anachronism, prochronism 
XS78 Timml Calmne m Gen, 264 The answer is easy to be 
made, if we grant that the figuie Piolepsis is in the speech, 
of Moses [see Gen xi. 31, \ii i] 1607 B, Jonson Folpone 
Ded , Such dearth of sense, so bold prokpse’s, so rackt 
metaphor’s. «x633W Ames Man ozv 0/ Dru, (164a) 323 
This was spoken by a prolepsis or anticipation. x6m 
Bentley Phal vi, 180 A cross figure in the art of Rhetoiic, 
called Prolepsis or Anticipation; viz when Poets and 
Historians call any place by a name, which was not yet 
known in the times they wiite of. 1846 Trench Mtrac, 
XXX. (1862) 431 St Matthew will then relate by prolepsib . 
the whole of the event where he first introduces it. 1907 
W. Sanday in Expositor May 393 That prolepsis, or pre- 
vision and apprehension of holiness which we call faith. 

^ b. Path, * Return of a paioxysmbefore the usual 
time* {Syd, See, Lex, 1895). 

2 Rhet, and Gram fa. A figure in which a 
matter is stated m a brief summary manner, befoie 
being set forth in detail. Obs, 

2586 A. Day Secretary \i (1625) 82 Prolepsis t wheie 
something generally first spoken, is afterwards drawne into 
parts, as thus, Let vs take vpon vs one selfe charge, I to direct 
abroad, you to order at home. 1657 J. Smith Mysi Rhei, 
130 Prolepsis is also a figure of Construction, .when, the 
Con^egation, or the whole doth aptly agree with the Verb, 
or Adjective, and then the parts of the whole are reduced 
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to the same Verb or Adjective, wherewith notwithstanding 
they agree not. 

b. A figure iu which objections or arguments are 
anticipated m order to preclude their use, answer 
them 111 advance, or prepare for them an unfavour- 
able reception ; = Prooatalepsis. 

idlf W Scr ATKR (1629) S7 Tins Verse is added to the 
formerby wayof piolepsis, for haumg piofessed his desiie 
to see them, he saw it might be demands why he came not 
1637 S^NDCRSON Serni 11. 62 He thought it needful , by 
gH proUpm^ to pievent whatsoever might be siiimised 
in that kind 1767 STraNC Tr Sftmdy IX xxxui, I know 
It will be said, continued my fatliei (a^’alllng himself of the 
Piolepsis), that [etc] 

c. The anticipatory use of an attribute 

1850 Donaldson Nm Cratylns iii v § 305 (ed a) 484 
In all three coses there is a prolepsis or teitiaiy predication 
sBys Schmidt Shaks Lex» II. 1420 Piolepsis or anticipa- 
tion. that IS, an effect to be pioduced lepresentedas already 
pioduced, by the insertion of an epithet . ^ Hang his poison 
in the sick air x88a Ogilvir (Annandale), ProUpm Cm 
ihetO, a figuie by which a thing is represented as alieady 
done, though in reality it is to folbw as a consequence of 
the action which is described 

1 3. A pre-assumed notion, a presupposition. Oh. 

1637 Jackson Smn Maii. u, 17, 18, Wks VI, 279 For the 
more peispicuous and facile solution of these . doubts, I 
must crave leave to intersert certain prolepses or prenotions 
x66a Stillingfu Orig, Sacr iii 1. § 2 The existence of 
God, and immortality of the soul , both which seem to be 
supposed as geneial Piolepses in the writings of Moses, 
1691 Ray Due. 11. iv. (1693) 133 That Nature should form 
veal shells, without any design of covering an Animal, is 
coiitraiy to that innate Prolepsis we have of the Prudence 
of Nature, 

Froleptic (pr<?le‘ptik, -U ptik), a {sh ) [ad. Gr. 
ir/)oA.ijirTi«dr anticipative, f. irpoXaii^dviiv : see piec. 
and -10. So F pokphque (ijr-i8th c,).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by prolepsis 
or anticipation; anticipative, anticipatoiy ; spec. 
in Med. predictive, prognostic 

a xese UssiiPR Ann. To Rdr (1658) 4 Having placed 
therefore tlie heads of this Pei tod in the Kalends of January, 
in that proleptick yeai, the iiist of our Chiistiau vulgar 
account must be reckoned the 47x4 of the Julian Peiiod. 
(VX6B4 Lt iGHTON Serm. Wks (1868) 673 Seasonable digies 
sions, proleptic and exegelia i&^x Trench Parables^ 
inUrpr, (i860) 39 The proleptic mind of genius may be 
needful to discover the law, x8Bs-3 Schaff's Encycl. Rehg. 
Kmvl. 11. B78/2 The earliest pioleptic signs of Gnosticism 
me to be looked for iti Simon Magus X890 Billings Nai 
Afeil Diet , ProUpiiCj pei taming to pi olepsis , anticipating , 
piognostic 190^ \vesim 25 Feb 5 He suggests., that 
this behaviour is, as grammarians say, rather proleptic 
(anglice, ‘previous ’)« 

2. Path. Applied to a periodical disease, of which 
the paroxysm recurs each time at an earlier hour 

[x^3 tr, Blancards Ptm Diet, (ed 2), Prolepiicus^ 
a Disease always anticipating; so as if the Ague come to 
day at four of the Clock, then to morrow one hour soonei, 
and so on] 1696 Philufs (ed Ptvleptjck disease 
X7a7-4x in Chambers Cycl. 1B67 in C. A, Harris Did Med. 
Teminol. 

t3. Of the nature of a pre-assumption; pre- 
conceived ; a priori, axiomatic. Oh. 

x666 Bp. S, Parkpr Fiee ij* Impart. Censiue (1667) 36 
Piopositions depending upon and ordetly deduced fiom 
youi first Proleptick Principles X67Q J Goodman Penit. 
Pard. I IV. (X713) Z03 That God had thus furnished the 
mind with such a slock of proleptick principles of knowledge. 
4. Gram. Of, pertaining to, or exemplifying pro- 
lepsis. see prec. 2 c. 

x866 JcLF Gr. Grant. 1x3 PnUpitc Use of Attnhnime 
Adjedhes, An adjective is sometimes applied to a substan- 
tive, though the property expressed by it does not exist in 
the substantive till after the action of the accompanying 
vei b is completed In this construction the verb and adjec 
live together generally form a pleonastic predicative notion. 
1870 R, C Jdbb Sopmles* Mecira (ed, 2) 15/1, avrippoiroi^ 
is not proleptic. 

B. sb (in pi.) Med. Prediction or prognosis, as 
a department of medical science. 

i 143 Rep. Bnt Assoc. Be Only widely extended and 
accurate observations, can form the foundation of a science 
of vital proleptics 1853 in Dungltson Med Lex x9ai 
Syd, Soe Lex, Prolepitcs, teim pioposed by Lacock for 
the scienre and art of prediction or piognosis, 
Proleptical (pwleptikal, -l?pt-), rare, [i 
as prec. + -al ] * prec in various senses. 

xfiay W, ScuTi r JSvp 2 Tims. (1639) 277 A prolepticall 
Apostiophe to the people orderly demeaning themselues 
after the Canon Tor labour 1678 Cudworth Tntell. Syst. 
739 ()ur Knowledge here is in order of nature, before 
them, and proleptical to them x8<7 Baden Powell Chr. 
without Judaism 89 Some of the best commentators have 
regarded the passage as proleptical, or anticipatory x88i 
Echo 6 May 9/3 A sullicient answer must always be pro- 
leptical, it must anticipate every possible objection 

b. Antecedent to historical time or to record ; 
said of a past event, etc. fixed by astronomical or 
other calculation, not by actual observation. 

a 1646 J Gregory De Mris ei Efochts Posth, (1650) 170 
Historical Time^ts that which is deduced ftom the jEra 
Orbis Conditt. Proleptical is that which is fixed in the 
Chaos. 1639 Pearson Oeed 1 (1839) 85 He who should in 
the Egyptian temples see the description of so many eclipses 
of the sun and moon, could not be assured that they were 
all taken from real observation, when they aught be as well 
desenbed out of proleptical supposition. 1839 Fraser's 
Mag XX. 204 The old Egyptian chronicle, which disposes 
of the proleptical tinie4>f the great zodiacal penod of 36,525 
years, ..at once establishes that series. 


Prole*pticallyi adv. [f. prec.-i'-LY2.] in 
a pioleptic maimer ; by prolepsis. 
fa. SeePBOLEPSis a a. Oh 
x6xi W. ScLAtsa Key (1629) 88 They knew it, verse 19 
which IS proued proleptically, verse 20 by the particulars 
of this knowledge. 

b By way of anticipation ; antecedently. 

1658 XJrquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 Displaying their 
interrogatoiy part .. proleptically, with the refutative 
schemes of anticipation and suhection 167B Cudworth 
Iniell 733 Knowledge and Undeistanding, apprehend 
things Proleptically to their Existence 17AX Warburton 
Div Legat 11 495 jJob]speakmg pi oleptically, as knowing 
what God in a future age would do 1867 Furnivall & 
Halcs in Percy Fdw T 205 Sir Edwaid Stanley (pro. 
lexically styled Lord Mounteagle m the ballad) 

Froler, obs, foim of Prowler. 

!|Prol6S (proulfz), [Lat proles offspring.] 
Progeny, offspnng; in phiase sine prole (abbiev. 
s.p ), without offspring or issue. 

iSjt Cowell's Jnterp } , Pities, in English Piogeny, is pro- 
peily such as proceed from a lawful Hainage 1706 m 
Phillips X7M-6 Bailey (folio), Pioles, the issue of 
a person’s body} an olTspung, stock, or race. X848-83 m 
Wharton Ltm Lex, iw6 in Cassell's En^l Did. 
Froletaire (pid^lfte®‘j, prpl-). Also as Fr. 
proldtaire. [a. 'F.proUiaire (proktgr), 1748 m 
Hatz.-Darm. (Montesquieu, of ancient Romans, 
Rousseau in mod sense), ad. L. prdlethn-us a 
Roman citizen of the lowest class under tne 
Servian constitution, one who served the state not 
with his property but only with his offspring; also 
adj. low, common, f. pohes^ -em offspring. The 
derivatives imply an ong steaiprfflel-] =Pbole- 
TAEiAir sb , one of the Prolemute ; a. in sense 
2 a ; b. Pol. Econ , in sense 2 b. 

a. i8ao Edm Rev Aug 28 A Despot is thus the natural 
representative of tlie^? oletaires i8i^ Paifs Mag 1. 222/x 
The movement at Lyons Avas a Republican movement It 
was not made by boys, or appi entices, or pi oldatt es 1859 
Kingsley AIisc , Med Wond I 127 It [House of (Commons] 
IS not chosen by educated men, any more than it is by 
pioletaiies 

b. xB^ F Bastiat Ess Pol. Econ. 46 It cieates and makes 

to clash two opposite inteiests— that of the capitalists and 
that of the pioUttuies. x8to G B. Shaw in Fakan Ess 
M Sectaltsm 64 Ferdinand Lassalle said • ‘ Society consists 
of ninety six pi oleiati es and four capitalists. That is your 
State.' But in Lancashire there was neither capitalist nor 
proldaire fg xByfi Huxley .Jw j {X902) iv 152 

The plant is the ideal proldaire of the living world, the 
worker who pioduces. 

Froletairisui (prd'uIileuTiVm). Also prole- 
tansm, [f. prec. + -isar.] The condition of 
proletaires; pi oletaires as a body, = Pbole- 
TARIANI8M. 

x8^ Tai^s Mag, XVII. 658/x The change from pi ole- 
tairism to propiietorship. 1870 W R. Greg PoUi Problems 
29X Which threatens.. to separate the proUtairisnt of the 
nation from the holders of pioperty x88o zpM Cent VII. 
24 The people aie sinking into a very abyss of proJetarium 
fProleta^neous, a. Ohs rare’-^. [f late L. 
pi oldane-tts (f proUs^ ^prolet-y witli ending -anetts : 
cf. extra iteus) + -ous ] (See qiiot ) 

1656 Blount Glossegr,, Protdaneoris, of a pooi and base 
condition, that has many children, and little maintenance, 
or that gives nothing to the Commonwealth, but onely a 
supply of childien 1658 in Phiuips. 1775 in Ash. 1647 
in Wfbster. Hence m mod Diets. 

Froletariau (prffalftea nan, prpl-), a. and sb 
[f. L. pbletarjrus a Prolbtairb -i- -au ] 

A cdj. Of or pertaining to the lowest class of the 
people, t a In hostile use. Vile, low, vulgar Oh. 

1663 Butlrr Hud I 1. 720 We that are wisely mounted 
higher Like Speculators should foresee , Portended Mis- 
chiefs farther then low Froletaiian Tithmg men 1676 
Doctrine of Devils 96 Much wiser (not only than the Prole- 
taiian rabble, but than they too, who profess themselves to 
be the great Philosophers) a 1734 North Exam 1. 11 § 155 
(1740) 117 To have let in the rest of the Proletaiian Rout of 
Villains, that waited without to be employed as Witnesses. 

b. Of ancient Romans cf Proieiariatb i. 

1839 Dc Quincey Casuistry Rom Meals Misc I 250 

Every citiren, if he weie not a mere firoletarian animal kept 
at the public cost, with a view to his proles or offspring, 
held himself a soldiei-elect. 

c. Of or pertaining to the proletariate in the 
modern sense 

x8$x Sir F, Palgrave Norm ^ Eng I. 49 The proleta- 
rian populace of the great cities. 1874. Lisle Carr Jud. 
Gwpme I. ill. 72 A she costermonger, 01 other female of the 
proletarian classes i!BA$ Manch Exam 17 Jan 5/3 Typi- 
cally the proletarian and suffering part of the metropolis. 

B. sb A member of the poorest class of a com- 
mnnity ; esp one who is without capital or regular 
employment ; one of the proletanate 
1658 W Burton Itm. Anton. Ded. x The happinesse I 
enjoy by my Interest in our Nationall Rights (though a 
poor Pioletarian). x838-4a Arnold i?^;//4lLxxxviL 
486 Even the proletaiians, or the poorest class of citizens 
were now called out and embodied 1879 Contemp. Rev 
XXXVI. 290 It is almost impossible for any but a born 

f iroletanan to understand the needs, the wants, and daily 
ives of the proletarian 1898 France J ii 11 298 

Counting as proletaiians politicians who uulise the blouse 
as a lucrative symbol 

Froleta'rianisiii. [f* prec.-i--isx.] The 
condition of a proletarian; a state of things 
characterized by the existenpe of a proletarian 


class ; the political principles and practice of the 
proletarians; also irmsf. pioletarians as a class, 
the proletanate. 

x86x J G Sheppard Fall Rome iL 91 We speak of the 
perils of modern proletatianism, and we have cause. 1870 
W, R Greg Polit Pioblems 326 lake the very fiist ques- 
tion on which property and proletaiianism, statesmen and 
democrats, are sure to take opposite sides. z^^AmencMt 
VI II 411 The descent of the masses into a hopeless prole- 
taiianism. 

So PxiAeta'naiLlze v , to render proletaiian. 

X887 Set Monthly Iscci 293 The laigesses pauperized 
and proletananized the populace of tlie gieat aty 

Proletariate, -at (pr^uHtean^, -at) [ad 
modiF. poldtmat (proleiwia), f. L. prdlMn-tis 
Proletaire + -at, -ateI Used at fiist with 
the Fi, ending, afterwards with the Eng. -ate.] 

1 Anc Hist. The lowest class of the community 
m ancient Rome, legaided as contributing nothing 
to the state but offspring. Also with reference to 
other anmenl states 

a, i86xj G.SHCFPARDi^A^i?w/4t 49lnthedaysofMar]U'^ 
Its old aristociatical distinctions weie abandoned m the 
ranks, and the proletauat admitted upon terms of equalitj 
xSyx Farrar IVitn Htst. v 189 Athens bad her sla^es, 
Sparta her helots, Rome her proletariat 
^ 1868 ‘Ouida' Tncoinn I. 13B Rome-^with her vast 
proletariate and her vast aimies lulled the hungiy ay X879 
Farrar Si Paul 1. 558 It was from this city [Coimth] and 
amid Its abandoned pioletaimte that the Apostle dictated 
bis frightful sketch of Paganism. 

2 . In reference to modern society. 

a. Applied to the lowest class of the community. 
Often with hostile connotation 

a 1B53 Times 19 Nov B/s We are encouraged to fling the 
boroughs into the hands ofa poor, ignorant, and venal pio- 
letanat, 1878 N. American Review CXXVII 4 A dis 
contented pioletaiiat ^neath. 1879 H Gforgc Piogt ^ 
Pov. vn IV {xB8i) 336 To swell the lanks of the proletauat 
who had nothing to sell but their votes 
j9. x86s M.tjroTaBrtg€mdLife'il 183 [It] would produce , 
the wholesome effect of destroying that savage proletariate 
1873 L Stephen Ess Freethmhng 113 When a Chuich 
loses Its hold on the intellectual classes, it can no longer 
maintain its sway over the 'pioletanate*. x88i hXiS!, 
Laffan III Moan Mag XLIV 393 He had all the cant of 
the advanced school , never spoke of poor people save by 
the term ‘proletariate * 

fig xB6x L Stephen tr, Berhpsch's Alpsvv. 47 The pro 
letariot of vegetation, the common people of the creeping 
grasses, the aggregate of which fotms the iich pastuiage 

b. Pol Econ That class of the community which 
IS dependent on daily labour for subsistence, and 
has no reserve or capital, the indigent wage- 
earners ; sometimes extended to include all wage- 
earners; workingmen, the labonnng classes. 

a 1869 Daily Nms 3X Aug , [The system] of Faitnerships 
of Industry may nera for its development a more culti 
vated proletariat and a capitalist class less anxious to be 
rich 1880 WooLSEV Comimmsm d Sot iv § 1. 127 The pro 
ietai lat. as the agitators delighted to call the standing class 
of operatives meaning by th is Roman term , . those who bad 
only hands to work with and no laid-up coital 1883 
Hyndman Socialism v, Ihe giowth of the powerful capitalist 
dass on the one hand, and of the proletariat or hand to 
mouth wage-earners on the other 

1858^?;^ Q. Rev LVI 442 Who will make up his 
‘proletariate*, or, m unambitious English, ‘labouiing 
classes ’ t 9 ^IRustr Land News i6 Feb 150/2 That it is 
directed against the liberty of the proletariate, 

3. attnb or as adj. 

1867 G. LusHiNGTONin Quesi.ReJbrmed Pari 42 Imagine 
an employer of labour placed in the dock before a Prole 
tanat Magistrate. t868 Blackw Mag Mar 298 The 
French Revolution, by destroying the aristocratic character 
of the clergy, gave birth to a caste of proletauat priests 
x^ Academy 29 June 441/1 Efforts of philanthropy at the 
improvement of the proletariate classes 
Hence FxdLeto'riatlsm, the principles and aims 
of a proletanate ; cf PEOLETARUKiSBr 
1879 Baring Gould Germany II 289 The future battle 
between property and proletariatism. 

tProleta’rious, 0. Oh, iare-^\ [f.L./jd’- 
leian^us a Proibtaire + -ous,] Pertaining to or 
charactenstic of the proletanate ; vulgar: see quot 
ids6 Blount Glossogr, s. v , A Proletanous Speech {/role 
iasitts sermo) the common and vulgar speedii comj^emeni 
or words of course ; As when one says to hisfrieud ; Pat don 
my boldness, and the other answers, Yon are not so bold as 
welcome, or the hke. 

Proletary (prffoi-, pr^‘l/tari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L prffletdn’us 

A. adj. = Proletarian a. 

i6og Holland Awm Mascell. 138 He should game a 
numwr of proletairie subjects to multiphe and beget issue. 
1656 J Harrington Oteana Wks (1700) 184 The sixth 
[class] being Proletaiy, that is such as thro their poverty 
contributed nothing to the Commonwealth but Children. 
1854 J. Martinfau Prospedvoe Rev. Ess. 189X II 313 Ihe 
increase of a proletary class. 1884 Lowell Democr (1887) 7 
The change from an agiicultural to a proletary population. 

B. sb. = Proibtabtar sb. 

Used in x6th and early Z7th c. Reintroduced m 19th as 
substitute for prdetatre. 

1S79 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie Smle i xix 37 The 
Assyrians and Babilonians boughte their wiues , but after 
vsed manages, r^arding therewith tbeir Ptolataries,as the 
Spartanes didde them that begatte their men children s6io 
Hbalfy tr Vteed St. Aiig. Ctiie of God 125 A Pioletary or 
Brood-man reserued onely to beget children, x6ax Burton 
Anat Mel Democr to Rdr (1676) 19/2 Of 15000 proletaries 
slain in a battel, scarce fifteen are recorded m history. 
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1865 Sala a titer, in War II. 103 Ihe proletanes— this 
word, in a military sense, is not mine, but Burton’b, of the 
‘Anatomy’ — whom Columbia has summoned or forced 
beneath her star spangled standard 1879 Geo £liot TAeo, 
Such ix. 171 The bitterness which capitalists and employers 
often feel to be a reasonable mood towards ob:»tructive pro> 
ktaries 1894 Aihenaeum sz S^t. 381/3 [Her Socialist 
husband! inti^aces fierce proletanes into her drawinf-rooitu 

tPirole*tical* a, Qbs. rare-'K [f. L. yrff/ci- 
(see Pboletaibe) + -ical.] Of or pertaining to 
the lower orders of the community; hence, vulgar, 
common, popnlar. 

xdso Howell I^xicett, Pi overh Pref a v, Let the squeam- 
ish Keder take this Rule along with him, that Proverbs 
being Proletieall, and free familiar Countrey saymgs do 
assume the Libertie to be sometimes in plain, down-nght, 
and homely termes. 

Prolicide (prdu*lis3id). [f, L prol-es offspimg 
^--ciDE.] The killing of offspring, sptc, the 
crime of destroying offspring either before or soon 
after birth. Hence Prolici^dal of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by prolidde 
1843 DuvctisoN Med Lex ^ Prohadet a term which 
includes foetiade as well as infanticide 1887 J. i. Keanc 
Three Years WaxtLLiJel i 8 TheproUcidal mania which 
has possessed England during the last two decades 

tProli'Cient, a, 06s, rare^K [ad. L, pro- 
liaent-eWf pres. pple. cAprShcere to entice forth ] 
Drawing or calling forth 
at66x Holyday yteoenal (1673) 196 There are also proli- 
cient causes of tears, as violent strokes, diseases of the head, 
the use of mustard, onions 

t Proli cit| Obs, rare^K [f L. prdhat-y 
ppl. stem of proheire : see prec.] tram To en- 
tice, induce, provoke. 

x66x Rust Ortgea in Pkemx (1721) I 51 That Disposi- 
tion of Body which will not pcohcite the Soul to join with it. 
Proliferate (pr^lr^i^lt), v, [Back-formation 
from next.] 

1. tntr. To reproduce itself by proliferation ; to 
grow by multiphcation of elementary parts 

1873 T. H. Grebn /^ i/rc7if PsUhoL (ed. 2) 377 The enlarged 
and granular epithelial cells may then proliferate, and thus 
new elements are produced x^ Rep CIS, Comm, Risk, 
988 The mateoals being supplied by the mesoblast which 
pioliferates into the me^n Un-fold, x^ Allbutt's S^st, 
Med, VI 639 The old nerve-fibres proliferate. 

b. Zool To piodiice new individuals, esp.sexnal 
as distinguished from nutritive zooids. 

1878 Ci97/i/ Anath’j^ 95 The proliferat- 

ing persons of a colony fof polyps] present various degrees 
of degeneradon 

2 trans. To produce or form by proliferation. 
x88s A. E Shipley in Proc Roy Soc XXXIX 246 The 
niesoblasttc plates .prohferate cells at their edge. 

Hence Proliferated, Proliferating/// adjs, 
iSn T H. Grech Itttrod Pathol, (ed 2) 97 Some of the 
proliferating elements having been left behind X679 St 
George's Ho^ Rep 691 It was., beset with numerous nuclei, 
asifofprohferatedelements. i^oeBrit Med JmL 
597 The ^reat number of cells which are found wandering 
far and wide . are not proliferated endothelial cells 

Proliferation (przilifSr^ijan). [a. F. pro- 
Hfiration, Lprohftre Prolifebous : see -atiou ] 

1- Pathol, i etc. The formation or development of 
cells by budding or division. 

X867 Maudslev Physiol Mtud 402 This proliferation of 
connective tissue with destruction of the nerve elements has 
. been aheady observed. T869 E A Parkfs Pract 
Hygiette{g.6i, 3) 266 There is proliferation and rapid cell- 
rowtE 1903 Daily ChroH, 2 Dec 6/3 The theory of the 
mperial Cancer Research Committee that cancer is entirely 
due to the proliferation of cancer cells, and that to stop thi*> 
proliferauon would be to cure cancer. 

b. ZooC. The production of zooids, esp. of sexual 
zooids, by some hydrozoans 
1894 Pruodi^ in HarpeYs Mag, Mar 633 Bacteria.. aie 
veiy sensitive in the matter of growth and proliferation to 
the conditions under which they at e placed 

2. Bot, The condition or fact of being Pro- 
liferous (3 a) ; ~ ProIiIfication 2 a. 

xM Mayne Mxjpos, Lex^ ProhJeratiOf, .apphed by Link 
to the appearance of a bud or newer upon a part of the 
plant which has not been accustomed to beat such' proli- 
feration. ^x886 in Diet,, and m later Diets 

Proliferative (pndrler/tiv), a [f, as Pro- 
liferate + -IVE.] Characterized by or tending to 
proliferation. {ChieRy Path) 
xW Med News LIII 507 Ulceration may be attended 
with proliferative vegetations which may occlude the aii- 
ppages 1899 Amutt's ,^ysi Med VIIL 609 A pro- 
liferative inflammation of the vessel sheatha sgos H D 
Rollestoh Dts Liver 165 A well-marked example of 
chronic proliferative peritonitis and perihepatitis 

ProllforoOB (priili feras), a Also 8 -ferose. 
[f. med.L. prShfer (f. L. prM-es offspring + -fer 
beanng) + -ous.J 

fl Producing offspring ; procreative; prolific. 
1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv, x, 238 That her Gteatnesse 
was augiMnted by the proliferous Contagion of Don 
Feidinand. x69aO Walker Grh 4 Rom, Nist,iis A Feast 
of such Fishes as are here expressed, Lobsters, Pulpes; such 
vw as aie very ProUferous and Inciters to Lust. 

2 Producing many flowers ; prolific, rare, 
x6fla Whelbr Journ Greece 479 The Narcissus Flowers 
so prolifers. X796 C Marshall Garden, xix (1813) 
373 Lily proliferous, or many floweied, 1893 E H. Barker 
Way/anttginPr, 347 Most conspicuous i?the proliferous 
pink, with blooms unusuallj large and beautiful 


f 8 Of, pertaining to, or characterized by pro- 
I liferation. a. Pi oducxng leaf- or flower-buds 
from a leaf or flower, or other part which is noi- 
mally terminal; aho, Producing new individuals 
from buds, as distmguished from reproduction by 
means of seeds 

x7oa J. PEiiVERin Phil Trans XXIII. 1262 The mam 
diffeience is its panicle, which is here ramose or pro- 
hferose 17S9 J* Hill {jtittd) The Origin and Pioduction of 
Proliferous Flowers, with the Culture at large for Raising 
Double from Single, and Proliferous from the Double 1760 
J Lec Introd Bot, \ xx (1765) 60 Flowers are said to be 
Proltfeious, when one Flower grows out of another 183a 
1 .VELL Pnne, Geol II 78 These hydrophytes aiem genera! 
proliferous, so that the smallest fragment of a branch can be 
developed into a perfect plant. 

b Zool, Reproduemg itself or multiplying by 
budding ; spec, producing sexual or generative (as 
opposed to nutiitive) zooids 
1856 Woodward Mollnsca m 345 The embryos aie 
attached m pairs to a double tube (or * prolifeious stolon ’} 
connected with the sinus to the right of the heait, 1878 
Bcll Gegenbaur^s CoiHp A not 392 We find, just as in the 
Ascidise, pioliferous outgrowths, namely, the stolons 1884 
tr Claus' Zool vii 237 The proliferous Polyps develop 
generative buds on their walls 

c. Path, Spreading by proliferation , s= prec. 

1874 Roosa Dis, Ear 268 The tinnitus is apt to be moie 
troublesome m the proliferous than in the catarrhal form 
X879 St, George's Hasp Rep IX, 757 A ‘proliferous' cyst 
by ulceration and protrusion of its contents may give use to 
a wart-hke excrescence that may readily be mistaken for a 
large wart. 1895 Syd, Soc, Lex , Proliferous cyst, a cyst 
whose lining membrane pioliferates, giving rise to intiacystic 
growths. 1899 Allbuifs Syst, Med. VI 317 Piolifeious 
Ultima infiltrated with cells and containing tubeicle-hacilli 
Hence Proli'ferously adv,^ by prolifeiation 
1846 Dana (1848) 324 Folia thin, .sometimes lacerate 
and proliferously extended 1864 H, Spenccr Prtnc, Bwl, 

§ 192 Fronds originating piohfeiously from other fronds 
Prolific (pr^ili’fik), a Also ^ -flg.ue [ad 
med L prohjic-tts, f prSl-Ss offspring see -FIC ; 
or ad. Z,prohJiqm (i6th c. in Littrd) ] 

1. Generating or producing offspimg; generative, 
reproductive; fertile, not banen. 

xfite Bulwcr AuthraPomei , 233 The better portion of the 
Prohlique Seed fiowes down from the Brain and spinal 
Marrow. 1667 Milton/’ vii 280 Mam Ocean flow'd, not 
idle, hut with warme Prolific humour soft’mng all het 
Globe, xfipx Ray Creation 1. (1692) 6 The breed of such 
Mixtures [of dogs] being prolifick 1741 tr D ' Argens ' 
Chinese Lett ix 54 By Misfortune, the piolific Virtue was 
quite extinct in him. x88i Mivarc Cat 8 The domestic cat 
begins, torepioduce by the end of the first yeai of hei life, 
and she is prolific to her ninth 

b. Bot, Producing fertile seed. 
x8x8 Sir J. E Smith Eng Flora II 100 Fastinaca. Parsnep 
Fl, all legular, uniform, perfect, and generally prolific. 

2 a. Producing much offspring or fiuit ; abun- 
dantly productive ; fruiifol. Also fig^ of thmgs. 

1653 JfiR Taylor Serm for Year I xxm 302 Covetous- 
nesse being .so onginall a crime, such a pioliflck sin 
1775 Johnson Tax no Tyr 7 To attack a nation thus 
piolinc. 1794 S Williams Vermont 84 The wolf is a veiy 
prolific animal. X833 Ht, Martincau Biooke Farm viii, 
We should have no idea how prolific the soil might be made 
ax8^o Calhoun Wks (1874)111 393 The public lands— that 
piolific source of corruption in the hands of the piofiigate 
x8sfi Kane Arct Expl, II xaviu 283 One of the most pio- 
lific bud-colonies of the coast. 1^5 Jowett Plato (ed 2) 
1 . 134 Some he made to have few young ones, while those 
who were theii prey were very prolific. 

b. Abundantly productive of, abounding In 
1693 Pepys in Lett, Lit Men (Camden) 213 This age being 
not very prolifique of customers for such a commodity. 
1795 G Wakefield R^ly 2nd Pi, Paine 25 Whether 
ancient times were prolific m such stupid beings as these 
1842 T Wilson Chr North (1857) 1 . 141 The heather and 
the clover were prolific of the honey-dew 1869 Dunkin 
Midn Shy 32 This constellation is veiy prolific in stars of 
the fourth and fifih magnitudes 
3, Causing abundant production ; feitilizing. 
x^ Gale Crt, Gentiles i. ii. viii 103 The Sun having 
such a piolific and poweiful influence on al sublunaries. 
1727 SwvPT Modest Proposal Wes 1755 II. n 62 Fish being 
a prolific dyet, there aie more children born in roman catho- 
lick countiies about nine months aftei Lent 1728 Glover 
Leonidas 11 253 By Nile's prolific toi rents delug’d o*ei 
1858 Emerson ^ Soc, Aims, Pers Poetiy Wes (Bohn) 
111 238 The prolific sun, and the sudden and rank plenty 
which his heat engenders 

b Characterized by abundant production; fiuitful. 

xfigs Ld Preston Boei/t Pref 5 Bom in an healthful 
and prolifick Climate, 1850 W Irving Mahomet, Sue- 
ceisDis xin (1853) 58 The country was .adapted for the 
vigorous suppoi t and piohfic increase of animal life. Mod 
This has been a piolific year for apples 

l^lificacy (pr^^h fikasi). [irreg, f. med.L. 
prohjic-us (see prec.) + -aoy. The regular denva- 
tive IS PROLiPictPt ] The quality or state of being 
prolific ; fertility, productiveness, fruitfulness. 

1796 Morse Amer , Geog , I 754 From the natural pio- 
hficacy of the negro race. 1802 Eng , Encyol , VIII. 451/2 
do not degenerate m point of prolificacy, 1834 
H. O Brien Round Towers Irel 399 Consider the pro- 
lificacy of Its sod. 1884 Sat Rev , t Nov 576/1 Defoe, 
with all his versatility and all his prolificacy, wrote but one 
Robmson Crusoe 

Froli'fioaly a, ? Obs, [f as Prolific + -al,] 

1. «Pbolifio/7. 1. 

» *615 Crooke Body of Man 200 Other parts..airoord vnto 
It prohficall vertiie. 1847 Trapp Conun, John x 42 Place 
is no prejudice to the powerful dperation of the woid, when 


by the Spirit it is made piohfical and generative. 1659 
Genii CalhngPted, (1660) by, That you would weep so long 
ovei her ashes, till that moisture hadrendred them piohfical, 
and you see her spring out of her Uin 

b. Astrol, Favourable to the production of off- 
spi ing ; cf Prolific a, 3. 

id47 Lilly Chr, Astral xvi, 89 If the )) and principal! 
Significators be in Piolificall signes, and strong, tneie's no 
question but he shall [have childieii], 1658 Phillips s v., 
Prohfical signes are Cancer, Scoipto, and Pisces 

2 =* Prolific a, 2. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 683 They are exceeding 
fiuitful and prolifical, and therefore also in Hieroglyihicks 
they aie made to simifie fruitfulnesse. X656 Blount 
Glossogr, Piohhcal, fiuitful, that breeds or brings foith 
issue apace. 1^76 Towerson Decalogue 22 Each wound 
he gave it becoming strangely prohfical, and two heads 
starting up where there was one loot oflF. X678 E Young 
Setm, at Guildhall sj Feb z8 An Evil more prohfical in us 
then that of Adam. 

Hence Froll*flcally adv,y in a prolific manner ; 
*»PR0LIFICLY. PxoU'floalness = Pbolifioness. 
X75S Johnson, *ProUJicaUy, fruitfully, pregnantly. X895 
Westm Gaz 27 Mar. 1/3 Never has the blood of the martyrs 
pioved so prolifically the seed of the Church x86o Pusey 
Mtti, Proph 490 'Ihey felt the sterility in contrast with 
the exceeding *pi ohficalness of Babylonia X869 — Paroch, 
4- CatJudr Serm, xxvi. (1883) 365 Yet sin has a terrible, 
infective prolificalness, a hideous progeny, 

7rollficate (pmb fik^it), v, rare, [f. med L. 
prdhfic-dre^ or f. prohjk-us Prolific + -ate 3,] 
iians. To render prolific or fruitful ; to fertilize. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Pseud Ep, m xxviii. (ed. 3) 151 The 
sperm of the Cock prolificates and makes the oval con- 
ception fiuitful. x85$ Lynch Lett to Scattered vi 82 His 
gifi of mercy is infinite, and through eternity renews and 
prolificates blessings 

Frolification (pr^ulifik^tjan). [ad. medL. 
prohficattdn-em (1451 in Du Cange), n, of action 
fl om proHfic-dre to Pbolipicate. Cf, F. p^ohfi- 
cahm (1550 in Godef. Compl,),'\ 

1 . The generation orproduction of offspring ; also, 
reproductive power ; fecundity, fertility. 

X390 Gower Con/ II 110 Thou makst pioUficacion, And 
dost that children hen begete x6o8 Topslll Serpents ^658) 
394 The Wizards making a sacrifice, gave answer that it 
betokened prolification, or birth of children. X702 R Gibson 
in First Dutch Wai (Navy Rec Soc ) 46 It is confessed we 
want people To help this evil.,piohibit all French wines 
(its tartar, &c , hindering prolification) 1824 J Gilchrist 
hiym Interpreter of the metaphoric pi oli- 

fication of the present literature. 

fb. Offspnng, piogeny, Obs ra?e*^K 
x^ Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep in. xu. 134 The off-springs 
of sensible creatures and prolifications descending fiom 
double originalls. 

2. a. Bot, = Proliperation 2. 

1760 J Lee Juirod Bot i. xx (1765) 61 In umbellate 
Flowers, the Piolification is by the Enciea&e of the Urn- 
bellulse. 1887 Nicholson's Did Good s v, If Prolifica- 
tion afifects the inflorescence, it consists in the formation of 
leaf-buds, or of an unusual number of flower-buds. 

b. Zool, Reproduction by budding ; = Pro- 
liferation I, 

1865 Nat Hist, Rev July 368 0 F. Mhller, in his 
* Zoologia Danica ' (1788) figured a small Annelid {Nereis 
prolifera) in the act of reproducing itself by division... 
Quatrefages and Milne Edwaids, observed prolification in 
Syllib and Mynamda 

Prolificity (prolift'siti). [f, prdhjic-tis 
Prolific + -iir : cf. elasticity, rusticity, etc.] The 
quality of being prolific or fruitful, 

1725 Bradley Fam Did s, v Laurus Tinus, Excess of 
Vigour is a Hinderance of Prolificity x8o8 Colbridob m 
Emn Rev, Xll, 369 The known prolificity of the Blacks 
under very unfavourable circumstances x8^ A M, Brown 
Auim, Alkaloids VciXxQd^ 14 The foreign cells comport 
themselves much in the mode that cancer cells.. do, ex- 
hibiting a life, a power of prolificity so active as to rapidly 
invade the whole economy. 

Prolificly (pii?li*fikli), adv. [f. Prolific + 
-LY 2 ] In a prolific manner 
189s H. Callan From Clyde to 'Jordan xxii 238 The 
potato would glow piohficly on the sandy soil. 

Pvolifiouess (pr^li fiknes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being prolific ; prolificity, 
prolificacy, a. Capacity of beanng offspring or 
fruit b. Great 01 abundant fruitfulness or produc- 
tiveness. 

1608 R, BuRTHOGcr Soul of World (1699) 30 As to the Pro- 
Iifickness of Matter, I should think but few will allow theieof 
X798 Malthus PoPul, II, IX (1806) II. 6 It IS probable that the 
natural prolifickness of women is nearly the same m most 
Mits of the world 1853 R» •^grtc Soc XIV 11 286 
The black Taitarian [oat] stands nigh for prolificness. 
xl^ Manch, Exam, 6 May 5/5 The salmon rivers of 
England and Wales showed remarkable prolificness last 
yeai. X887 A J Balfour in Pall Mall G, 17 June ii/t 
Ihe newspaper leporteis have shown even more than their 
usual prolificness of resource and fertility of imagination 
Prolified (pr^a hfbid), a, [In form pa. pple. 
of next] In quot « Proliferous a, 3 a, 

x866 Treas Bot, 530/ 1 The Watei^avens, G\eum'\ rwale. Is 
frequently found in a prohfied state, that is, with a branch 
or a second flower in the centre of the original one 
_t PrO*lify, V, Obs, rare, [ad. med L prolific' 
die to PROLIPIOATK ] lidr. To produce ofEspimg. 

1805 Timmf Quersti 11 xiv 67 The white [of eggs] 
having in [it] the prolifjdng power, whereof chiefly the bird 
IS begotten. x6» Samobrson (1854) V. 338 There 
remained in the heart of such some piece of ill-temper 
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untefoimed, which in time prohfied, and sent out great and 
wasting sins 

Froligerous (pwh dgeras), a. [f, L. type (or 
mod.Xi*) (f ^rol^es offspring + -gef 

bearing) + -ous ; cf. Y,j>rohgkre ] 

1, Beanng offspnng; generative; germmative 

Proligerons dtsh oi layer (Eixibryol ), name given by von 

Baer to the aggiegation of cells on the outside of an ovum, 
fcrmeily supposed to be germmative Proliferous Mltcle, 
the film or membiane formed on an infusion, m which the 
organisms found in the infusion were supposed to originate. 

183609 Todd's Cycl Altai II 448/2 The centre of a 
granular layer . to which he [Baer] gives the name of 
proligerous disc or layer, /bd 440/1 A whitish opaque 
spot .indicating the layer of granules or proligerous disc 
f 5 td IV. X221/2 The mteinal vesicle is the vesicle 
of Purkinie, or the proligerous vesicle, 1870 Nature 30 June 
172/0^ What Burdach named the proligerous peilicle of 
oiganic solution is made up of an aggregation of monads 
and bacteiia in a transparent jelly-lilce stratum. 

2. Bot * Peolieebous a. 3 a. 

1690 in Cent, Diet 

Prolix (prd^i'liks, pidlrks), ns. [a. F. j>rohxB 
(14th c, m Littid) or ad. L, ptolix-us extended, 
long, prolix, etc,, app. etymologically, * that has 
flowed forth f. Peo- f + '^Hx-us^ pa pple of 
/tguSre to flow, to be liquid.] 

1 Oflongduration, lengthy, protracted, fa. In 
general. Obs 

x4»-^o Lydc C/troft Tvi>y i. 3568 ]?e obseruaunce of 
swiche religious, Piolix tn weikyng Sc not compendious 
x6^a Bcnlowcs TJieoph xui xvii, He shuns prolixer law. 
suits, nor does wait At thoughtful Grandies prouder gate. 
x686 Horncck Cruet/ Resits xv, 367 This actual prepara- 
tion is either more piolix, or more compendious. The 
piolix, or longer actual preparation is necessaiy, 1736 
AvLiiTpr Parergon 81 If the Appellant appoints a Term too 
prolix or none at all, the Judge may then assign a competent 
Term. 1741 Watts Immao, Mim i. xvi. S 3 If the chain 
of consequences be a little prolix. 1744 Armstrong Present, 
Health iii. 460 While the buried bacchanal Exhales his 
surfeit in prolixer di earns 

b. Spec, Of a speech oi writing Extended 
to great length; long, lengthy. Usually with 
implication of excessive length : wordy, tedious 
* 43 *“So tr Higdea. (Rolls) V. 325 Iustinianus,.coartede 
the lawes of the Romanes, occupyenge allemoste lij c m^ 
versus, as is prohxe [L prolixa\ dissonaunce, within oon 
volume of xij. bookes. e 1500 Melusine 2x4 What shuld I 
bring forth prohxe or long talkyng? 1598 Dalungton 
Afei/t, Trav, X iv. To speake thus paiticulaily of all hi<: 
seueiall humours and customes, would bee very piolixe 
a 1651 Calobrwood H/st Ktrk (1843) II. 331 Prolixe 
prayers, hindering the preaching of the Woid, 17x7 Prior 
Alnia III 5TX Should I, my friend, at large repeat The 
bead.ioll of her viciou'i tricldi ; My poem will be too piohx 
X863 Grotb Plato I. VI. a^7 They are intolerant of all that 
IS prolix, circuitous, not essential to the proof of the thesis 
in hand. 

2 Of a person: Given to or characterized by 
tedious lengthiness m discourse or writing ; long- 
winded. 

rgay R. Thorns in Hakluyt Vey, (1589) 257 , 1 should be to 
prohxe. 1397 Morley Inirod, Mus, 184 If any man shall 
think me prolix and tedious in this place, I must for that 
point craue paidon, x68s J. Chamberlaynd Cojffee^ Tea ^ 
Choc xo8 That I may not seem too prolix, and to trespass 
on the Readers patience 1738 Johnson Idler No 1 P ir 
Conscious dulness has little right to be prolix. ^ 1835 
Marrvat yac, Patihf, vii, But not to be too prolix, it will 
suffice to say, that we mademany trips dming seveial months. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus xcviii. 1 Asks some booby rebuke, 
some prolix prattler a judgment? 

8. Long m measurement or extent. Noivirare 
Z650 Bcjlwbr Anthropomei, viii. (1653) 142 Men that were 
lately found ., whose Ears are so prolix, that they hang 
down even unto the ground. it!^6 Artif, Handsom 187 
[A] fatherly, prolixe, and reverentiall beard. 1664 H.More 
Myst, luif, xviii. 68 Such large and prolix Shadows might 
Christianity cast 1748 Swift My Lady's Lament 77 
My fingers, prolix, Are ten crooked sticks, 1784 Cowpcr 
Ttroe 361 With wig prolix, down flowing to his waist 
1857 Birch Anc, Pottery (1858) I. 414 bong prolix beards 
appear,. on some figures, to mark the virile or semle age 

Obs, rare^K [f. prec. adj.] mtr. 
(with tl). To be prolix or tedious. 

' X656 S. H Gold, Latu) 88 . 1 am afraid that 1 have transgrest 
both in quantity and quality, so by encroaching on your 
Highness patience in prolixing it. 

Prolisied: seePEOHXT. 
t FroU'xiouS, a, Obs, Also 6 prolixous. 
[The regular form was proHxous^ f. L. proIiX'-us 
+ -ous: ptohxioHsvrei& due to some false analogy.] 
1. Peolzx a, I b, a. 

R. Thorne in Hakluyt Vey. (158a) Ciij, Your Lordship 
commaunded me to be large, and I take licence to be pro- 
hxouse. 1577 Fbamtton Jqyj/ull Newes i. (xso^S) *7 Tp 
lepeate it, it snail be too long and to prohxious, because it 
IS sufficiently declared before 1630 J, Taylor (Water P ) 
Praise cleans Linnen Bed , To finish my piolixious and 
tedious dedication. 163a Lithgow Trav ix 389 Many 
singular obseruations. , the which to recite, would pioue 
prohxious. _ 

2 Long in extent or duration ; »= Peolix i a, 3 

1399 Nashk Lentm Siu/fe YHcs (Grosart) V. 274 Well 
knowne vnto them by his prolixious seawandei ing. 1603 
SiiAKS. Meas,for M, n. iv. 162 Lay by all nicetie, and pro. 
hxious blushes. 1604 Drayton Moses r 476 Who for the 
way the army was to pass,,. Most part by water, more 
prohxious was Than present peril any whit rommended 

Prolixity (prt^lrksiti). Also 5-0 -ite, -yto, 
-itye, etc. fa. F. (i3tb c. in Littr^), ad. 

VoL. Vli. 


late L. prdlixii&Sy f, prohx-us Prolix ; see -ity ] 
The state or quality of being piolix. 

1 . Lengthiness of spoken or written matter; 
length of discourse, copiousness and minuteness 
of detail , esp, tedious or tiresome lengthiness. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n 1513 (1564) But flee we now 
prolixite beste is r483 Caxton Cato t ix, For to eichewe 
prolyxyte and longe wordes e 1355 Harpsfield Divorce 
H en VIII (Camden) 84 Which for avoiding of prolixity I do 
preteimit. 1678 R R[usscll] tr Geier nt n xv 64 With- 
out prolixity or tediousness of Words. 1755 Washington 
Lett Writ 1B89 I aoi, I hope your Honor will excuse 
the prolixity of this. 2864 Burton Scot Abr, II 11 135 The 
confusion, ambiguity, and verbose prolixity of the narrative, 
b Tedious slowness of action, rare 
1827 Lytton Pelham Iviii, An appetite once thrown away 
can never, till the cruel prolixity of the gastric agents is 
over, be regained. 

1 2 . Of time : Long or wearisome duration. Obs, 

axy^ Hall Chron,^ Hen, VI 91 Twenty other, whiche for 

? rolixitie of tyme I thinke necessary to be omitted 1577 
Ianmur Anc Eccl Hist, (1619) 187 When he hath exactly 
sifted every one of you by experience and prolixitie of time. 
3 Material length, humorotts, 

XS43 in Sharpe Co/ Lei,Bk D,Lond (igo2)p.xi, (Wearing 
a beard] of more notable prolyxyte or length 1650 Bulwbr 
Anihiopomet 56 Haire long or short,, the prolixity or 
brevity whereof we cannot positively deteimine. 1984 
Cowpcr I ask i. 265 These chesnuts rang'd m corresponding 
lines, The obsolete prolixity of shade, 1851 Hawthorns 
Ho, Sev Gables xi, Ihe monkey with a thick tail curling 
out into preposterous prolixity from beneath his tartans, 
took bis station at the Italian's feet. 

t Proli xively, adv, Obs, rare^K [f *prohxive 
adj (f. L prolixins Pbolii* see - ive) +-1x 2.] 
In a manner tending to prolixity ; diffusely. 

1633 J Done Hist, Septuagint 91 It seemes the Law 
intreateth more prolixively than properly. 

Prolixly (see Peolix a.), adv, [f. Peolix a, 
+ *LY 2.] in a prolix manner. 

1 . At great length ; with many words or details; 
copiously; verbosely, tediously. 

a 139Z H Smith Wks (1866-7) 1 3, I go upon a theme 
which many have traveised before me prolixly, or cursorily, 
or barrenly 1687 Dryden Hind + P mi 45 On these pro- 
lixly thankfull, she enlarg’d 1739 Pope Let, in Svnft's 
JVks (1841) II. 8x7/1 You ask me the same question again 
which 1 nave prolixly answered before 1835 Browning 
E/ist </ Karshish 285 Thy pardon for this long and tedious 
case, Unduly dwelt on, piolixly set forth 1 
f 2 For too long a time , to a tedious length Ohs, 
1744 Armstrong Presero Health iii 210 Pursued pro- 
lixly, even the gentlest toil Is waste of health. 
Prolixuess (see Peolix a,), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS ] =* Prolixity 

X664 H Mgh-zA/oI Pref, The Reason of the Prolixness 
thereof stands upon this threefold ground 1730 T. Boston 
Mem, App (1776) 27 , 1 hope you will pardon the prolixness 
of this 1816 J Gilchrist Philos Eiym 6^ The philologcr 
of more rapid and intuitive peiceptions, will bear with iny 
prolixness m this pait of my woik. 
f Froli'xt, -zed, a, . 5 k. Obs, [Sc. vai. of 
preh'x (cf. Sc. taxt = lax, vext « vex, etc.), after- 
wards mistaken for a pa. pple,] * Prolix a i. 

C14S0 Holland Howlatu All thar names to nevyn .It 
war prolixt and lang. 1456 Sib G Have Lain Amts 
(S T S ) 7 It war our lang and prolixit thing to count all 
* 63 S Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls) II iia His oresoun, the 
qi^lk wes so prolixt, Wald mar my mynd and I had^with 
It fixt. 1549 Compl Scot vi 6a The scheiphird endit his 
prolixt orlsm 1585 Jas I Ess Poeste jArb ) zo The easiest 
and shortest of all his difficile and prolixed Poems, 

Hence -fProU-xitneas =spEOLixia’Yi 
xi$d8 Dunbar Poetnsvii 83 , 1 lefe, for grete prolixitnes, To 
tell quhat feildis thou wan in Fikkardy. 

ProU, -e, Proller, obs. ff. Pbowl v , Prowlee. 
fFrolooute, v Obs rare~“^, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prdloq%tJ\ see next ] mtr. To sjieak out. 

1370 Levins Mantp tg/Sfoi To Pto\oox\c,/roloc[uu 

Frolocution (pTf»L, proulokiw'jsn) [Paitly 
ad. late L. pruheutto a preamble (Claudianus 
Mamertus, fl 470), n. of action from proloqul to 
speak forth, declare, here identified with 
to speak before, premise: cf. F prolocutton a 
discourse (Hth c.); partly f Peo- 1 + Locution.] 

1 . A preliminary or introductory speech or 

remark, rare , ^ . 

X597 J, Kino On /onas (i6i8) SS 9 The causes of this com- 
modiousnesse and conuenience are contained m the pro- 
locution, m those friuolous and vaine speeches that are first 
laide downe 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvii, ‘Bat’, 
said he, ‘these are rather alarming prolocutions 

+ 2 . The use of ambiguous language so as to 
mislead. Obs, 

1679 Gavan in Speeds Remits 6 , 1 do not make u^ of 
any Equivocation, or mental Reseivation, or material Pro- 
locution, or any such like way to palliate Truth 169s 
Hartcliffb ViHues 174 Their shift of Prolocution, that is, 
10 use Words of such a sound, when they do not intend such 
a thing by them, as one would think, they did 1716 M. 
Davies Athen, Bnt II 142 If he is the Author himself, 
which he seems flatly to deny (yet not without some ment^ 
Reservation and material Prolocutions, for his Speech 
bewrayeth him, and agreeth to the Galflean turn of denyal, 
as well as to the Speech or Stile of the Book) 

3 , A speakmg for or on behalf of others, acting 
as prolocutor or spokesman, rare, 
xSad G. S, Fabee Dt/^c, Romanism n. wi. 3*6 


been the divinely-appointed vicar of Christ upon earth ; he, 
no doubt, acting as the Lord’s special representative, would 
have appointed the new suffragan apostle But we do 
not find that this was the case. From these recorded 
circumstances I infer, that the prolocution of the zealous 
and warm-heaited Peter was lather incidental than official 

Frolocutor (prp*l-, ^xoHokiUtpx, ki 72 t 9 T). 
Also 6-7 -our ; 6 -qut-, 6-7 -qunt-. [a. L. pro- 
locutor pleader, advocate, agent-n. f prdloqm to 
speak out, so F prolocuteur {c 1500). In ined.L. 
the word appears to interchange with prselociitor 
(see Du Cange), and the sense seems to hover 
between ‘ one that speaks for \ and ‘ one that speaks 
b^ore or in precedence of others *. Cf. the function 
of the ‘ Speaker ' in tlie House of Commons,] 

One who speaks for another 01 others; a spokes- 
man, a. In general. Now rare, 

[a xas9 Matt. Paris Chron an. 1254 (Rolls) V. 423 Con- 
gregatis universis, piolocutor domini regis et nuntius 
exorsus lo^i, ait, etc ] c 1475 Harl Coniiiu Higden (Rolls) 
475 The prolocutor as for that mater was syr Thomas 
Percy 1570 Foxn A 4 M (ed. a) 165/1 Bishop Gedda 
was appointed Prolocutor for both parties in that Pailia- 
ment. 1651 Hobbes Levinth, in.xxxvi (1839) 412 The name 
of prophet sigmfieth in Scriptuie, sometimes prolocutor; 
that is, he that speaketh from God to man, or fioro man 
to God xy66 Goldsm Vie, IV xi, OUvia undertook to be 
our piolocutor. x%oij Qt Cn\\Tiiir 9 & Caledonia 1 in viii 440 
Margaret, who was the principal prolocutoi, could only 
s^ak Saxon z8^ Daily News 31 Jan 6/3 Sir William 
Harcouit had called Mr. Russell the Prolocutor of the 
Catholic Revival 

tb. .Sk. A legal spokesman in a court of law. 
*= Advocate i Ohs 

1561 Reg, Pmy Council Scot I 167 Maister David 
Makgill, prolocutour for the saidis merchandis piocuratouris, 
protestit for coistis. e^enssis, and inteies. 1564 Act Sede- 
runt 15 June (1790) 7 The said Lords hes declaiit the sam 
to all the prolocutors at the bar. x^8 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crim, Laws Scot, 11, xx. § 2 (1699) 230 Advocats with us in 
Criminals are called Pi oloquutors 1785 Arnot Trials (1812) 
12 The indictment being read, the piisoner declared that 
trusting to his innocence he desired no prolocutor. 

c. The chairman of the Lower House of Con* 


vocation of either province of the Church of 
England ; he is spokesman of that body in the 
Upper House. 

[xSSsArchd, WiMSLRY in Strype Eccl, Afem (1721) III, i, 
iv. 4^he Reverend Fathers had , . enjoined them, to , con- 
clude upon the Choise of a Referendary, which they com- 
monly called a Pi olocutor ] 1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm, 
428 b. Doctor Weston, that was proloqutovr^enieaned him- 
selfe disorderly 1670 Walton Lives i. 47 The next Parlia- 
ment he was chosen Prolocutor to the Convocation 1761 
Chron, m Ann, Reg, 175/2 The convocation of the province of 
Canterbury met at St Paul's cathedral, and afterwards 
chose a prolocutor 1852 S Wxlberforcb m R G Wilber- 
force Lt/e (1881) II iv 140 There can. .be no question as to 
the light of the Lower Hou‘ie to elect, or of the Upper to 
refuse to confiim theelection of aProlocutor 189410 Times 
S Feb. 14/3 That the Iftolocutor be requested to convey the 
foregoing report and resolutions to the Upper House 
d The presiding officer of an assembly; a 
chairman, ‘speaker^ 

XS9X Lambarde Arcketm (1635) in He [the holder of the 
Great Seal] is a great Personage, a uounsellor of the Estate, 
and Prolocutor or Mouth of the higher House of Pailia- 
ment 1663 Butler Bud 1. 111. logo Synods aie mystical 
Bear-gardens,. For Prolocutor, Scribe, and Bearward, Do 
difler only in a mere word 1765 T Hutchinson Hist. 
Mass, I 1. 68 Two of the ciders were the model atots, or 
prolocutors of the assembly 1836 H Rogers ^ Howe 11 
(1B63) 27 Mr. Charles Herle was chosen Piolocutor of the 
Westminster Assembly 1878 Stubbs Const Hist III xx 
453 That an organised assembly like that of the commons 
could ever have dispensed with a recognised prolocutor or 
foreman. 

Hence Frolocntorslilp, the office of prolocutor. 

1727 Bailey vol II, Prolocuiorshtp, the office,^ etc , of a 
Speaker, or Chairman of a Synod or Convocation i86t 
JowniT in Life 4 Lett (1897) I xi 355, 1 you me 

thinking of giving up the Prolocutorship 1888 Pall mall 
G ifl Apr. lo/a The talk as to the posbibihty of the Dean 
of York resigning the Prolocutorship [of the Convocation 
of the Province of York] was renewed 


t Prolo outcry. Obs, rare’^K [ad. med.L. 
prdlochibttm oA],,i,1^,piblocutorx see prec. and 
-OEY ^.] A prologue, preface , an mtroduction 

1447 Bokenham Soltys (Roxb ) 144 The prolocutorye in 
to Marye Mawdelen lyf. 

Prolooutresa (see Prolocutoe). rare'^^* [f, 
Pbolooutob ; see -bss.] « next. 

1737 Genii Mag VII They wted that-Miss 

Patty Pos shou’d take the Chair, and be the Prolocutress of 
this House 

tFrolocutrix(seePBOLOCUTOE). Ohs, [a.L. 
piMocutrix, fem. of prSlocfltor,’\ A female prolo- 
cutor; a spokeswoman. 

x6z3-i8 Daniel Coll, Hist, Eng, (1626) 141 Lady Countesse, 
hath the Lords made you a charter, and sent you (for that 
you aie an eloquent speaker) to be their aduocate and 
prolocutux? x66o Howell Parly Beasts 33 A funous 
daih fell betwixt them who should be the Prolocutrix. 

Frolc^st (pr^J lodgist, pr^u’lr). rare, [f. next : 
see -IST.J The writer or speaker of a prologue 

1716 M Davies Athen Bnt HI Dtss, Drama $ The 
following Play The Prologist and Epilogist represent the 
whole Course of Literature i8a8 D’Israeli Chas, I, I, 
xii 326 Such a prologist as Sir Dudley seemed scarcely to 
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PBOIiONaE. 


Prologize (prpiod^aiz, v See also 

Pbologuizb- fad, Gr. rtpoKoyiQtiv to speak the 
prologue see f bologuz sb, and 
intr. To compose or speak a prologue* 

1608 Bea.um. & Fl. Pcur Plays m Induct , Prologues 
are Huishers bare before the wise. Why may not then an 
Huisher Prologize t ^xi674 Milton Wks (173^)^ P xliUj 
There may prolprize the Spirit of Philip, Herod’s Brother, 
iSaz Blackio Mag, XII. 78a His Lordship might as 
dramatically have brought forward a god or devil to pro- 
logize as of old 187* Beownins Balaiisi 166 Any who 
could speak A chorus to the end, or prologize, Roll out a 
rh«K, had prompt reward, 

D trans. To preface with a prologue, to 
epitomize m a prologue. 

X779 Coll Eng Prcloguis ^ E^l I p ui, Making every 
actor prologize the part he is to perform, * I am to do, so 
and so^ 

Hence Pro logMng vhL sh ; also Pro loglser. 
xSaa Blackw. Mag 7B3 In the old dramatists of 
Gieece, prolt»i2mg. formed an integral portion of the 
structure of the piece; 183a Exanmier 149/1 The West- 
minster prologizer has been led into bis error by the spirit 
and pure idiom of the English translation 

Prologue (prpl^g, Forms 4-5 

Prolog, -loug, -loage, 0 -logga, 5- prologue, i 3 , 
4-6 piologe, a. F. prologue (r 1 2 15 in 

Godef. Conipl^y ad. L, prcIog-i*s, a. Gr irpbKoyos 
the prologue of a play, also its speaker, f. ir/wJ, 
PBO -2 + ;S7oy speech. The jS-form {prolo'ge in 
Chaucer and Gower) represents the OF. by-form 
pfologe (i2th c, in Littre).] 

L The preface or introduction to a discourse or 
performance ; a preliminary discourse, proem, pre- 
face, preamble j esp, a discourse or poem spoken 
as the introduction to a dramatic performance. 

a 1300 Cursor M^ 265 Now o |jis prolong [wrr. prdouge, 
Prolog, prologe] wil we bhn In crist nam outf bok be-gin. 
c 1374 UHaucER Troylus iv 865 (893) This sborte and pleyiie 
)>6Uect of my me'>sage For 3c . , May to no tonge jirologe as 
now entende 1381 Wycuf Matt ProL, Jerom, in his twei 

F roloeis on Matheu seith pleynli thus Z390 Goweh Cot^ 
5 Whan the prologe is so despendedThis bok schal after- 
ward ben endra X4a8 PoU Poems (Rolb) II 133 Here 
endith the prolom and begynneth the traDslaooun 1484 
CfiXioa Fables ^Msop 1, Here begyneth the preface or 
prologue of the f3nrste book. 1333 Jove A^ol Ti 7 idale 
(Arb ) 47 As he bosteth himself in hh prologe. 1573 in 
Feuilleiat Revels Q Eltz (2908) soo Bayes for the pro- 
logges & properties. 1577-87 Holtnshed Cltroiu 111 913/2 
The hauing and reading of the new testament in English 
translated by Tindall,.. forbidden .that therein weie pio- 
logs and pre&ces sounding to hereae. X58B Shake L L L, 
V 11 305 Their shallow showes, and Prologue vildely 
en’d. a. 1879 Hobhes Rket m. xui (16B1) 120 In other 
rads It [the Proem] resembles the Prologue of a Play 
1728 Pope Pune l 277 How Prologues into Prefaces 
decay, And these to Notes axe fritter'd quite away 1779 
Sheridan Cmiic i 1, I'll undertake to read you the whole 
from begmntng to end, with the Prologue and Epilogue 
x 85 r Craik Hist, Eng, Lit 1 . 203 The general Prologue [of 
the Canterbury Tales] is a gallery of pictures almost un- 
matched for their air of life and truthfulness 
b tramf, and An mtroductoiy or prelimi- 
nary act, proceeding, or event. 

1593 Shahs. 2 Hen VL m. l 151 My death is made the 
Prologne to their Play For thousands more .Will not con- 
clude their plotted Tragedie 2649 Jer Taylor Gi, Exentp 
iiL Disc xviii 70 God hath provided for us certain prologues 
of judgement and keeps us waking with alarms 1770 
Jimus Lett, xli ^1820) 207 Accept of this address as a 
prologue to more important scenes 1871 Napheys/*?^^ 
^ Cure Dis 1. ix 307 The second childhood of the aged 
may be the prologue to a second youth 
2 . One wko speaks or recites the prologue to a 
play on the stage, 

J* Stobbes Gapuig Gulf Fj, She is dressing her 
Prologue to send him in, trust him not. 2599 [see 3], x6o6 
Choice^ Chance^ etc (i88x) 45 A spruse companion who 
..as if he had bin a piologue to a play, with a wink and 
simper thus begins. 1781 [•jee PaoLOOUizr]. 1763 J Brown 
Poetry ^ Mm, xxxix. 269 1 he Prologue [of China] resem- 
bles that uncouth one of Greece, that is, he tells you who he 
is, and what is his Errand 

3 attnb, and Comb.j as pi ologue-speakery •^nter , 
prclogue-ltke adv. 

1560 Incelend Disob. Aijb, Here the Prologue 
speaker goeth out. 1599 Shaks Hen V, Enter Prologue. 

Admit me Chorus to this Histone ; Who Prologue-Uke, 
your humble patience pray, Gently to beare, kindly to 
ludge our Play. 1713 Pope Let to Sir IV, Trumbull 
30 Apr,, This xvas the Case too of the Prologue-writer, 
t76a Garrick Prol Cohnwris Mnsteal Lady^ Well tie 
our prolf^uemonger’b bands 1898 S. Evans Holy GraaZ 
183 The Prologue-writer called himself Crestien. 
Pro'logne, V [f. prec sb. cf. obs F. prolo- 
guif^er {f, 1400 in Godef.) Formerly (piclp g) ] 

1 . irons To introduce or furnish vdlb a prologue. 
1701 De Foe Tine-born Eng 11 155 His first discourses 
generally appear, Prologu'd with his own wondrous. Cha- 
lacter. 1701 pARQUHAaTir/f rFz/<^<M;-Prol., Oui authors, 
have, in most their late essays, Prologued their own, by 
damning other plays. 1889 SaU Rev at Dec, 705/1 
Mr Austin Dobson, prologues and epilogues the selection 
with charming verses of his own 
2 fig. To introduce, preface 
x6oi Shaks A lls Well w. 1. 95 Thus he his speaall nothing 
euer prologues. 1680 Hickeringill Meroz g How were 
our Miseries. Prologu’d with a Noise of Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in the Case oT Ship Money? 178a Foote Orator i 
Wks. X799 1 * 203 A smart house, prefaced with white rails, 
and prologued by a red door, with a brafs knocker. 


f 3 . To spend (time) in mtroductoiy lemaiks 
i6t » Callis Stat Setuers (1647) 119 , 1 es.teem the tune to 
be almostlost or imspent which is pi ologued out in preambles 

ProlOgtlBl? (prf logstj !")• ^ 

loger. [? prec. sb. or vb + -eb l.J The speaker of 
a prologue at a dramatic performance 
1570 Lemns Mantp 80/15 A YxdxigtCy eroltgus 1903 
ll estnt Gaz 2 Dec. 5/2 In moo he filled tne rCle of Pio- 
loguer in the Passion Play [Ober-Ainmexgau] 

!Fro*logtust. lore * [f Pbologub j/^ + -istj 

S PnOLOOUIZEB. 

1836 FraseVs Mag, XIII 4SS He resolved to eschew 
the manufacture of nmat his prologuist calls ‘ cast-iron lines 

Frolognize prJ»l-), z>. See also 

Pbologize. [f. Pbologub sb, + -ize ] tnir To write 
or deliver a prologue. Hence Prologmaing vbl, 
sb, sjidppl, a , , ako PxoToguizex. 

1761 Llovd To G Cohnan Poet Wks. 1774 I. 119 Till, 
decent sables on his back (Your prologuizers all wear black) 
The prologue comes 1808 Jeffrey m Lockhart Scott xvi 
(OnMarmionhThe place of the piologuizmg minstrel is but 
ill supplied by the epistolary dissertations which are pre- 
fixed to each book of the present poem. x8xa Byron Let 
to Ld Holland 10 Sept , Prologuising is not my forte. 
1855 Browning Old Ptd tn Florence xxxiv, How we shall 
prologuise, how we shall perorate 187a Swinburne Under 
Mtaoscojfe 61 In vain would I tiy to play the part of a 
prologuizer before this latest rival of the Hellenic dramatists. 

. He alone is fit, in Euripidean fashion, to prologuize for 
himself 

t Prolong, Sc, Obs. rare~^\ [~ obs F pio- 
long a delay (1542 in Godef.), f. probnger to 
Pbolong ] Delay, procrastination. 

<?i470 Henry Wallace \m 179 Bot mar prolong thi ouch 
Lammermur thai raid 

Prolong (pwlp g), [Late ME. prolongey a. 
O¥,prolmguer (istb c. m Littr^), variant of F. 
piolmger Qrolongiery 1219 in Godef. Compl \ ad. 
late L. prdloftgdre (in Vulgate, etc ) to lengthen, 
extend (f pr^, long), which gradu- 

ally displaced the eailier OF forms porloignitr 
and pioloigmer to put away, defer (see Peoloynb, 
PUBLOIN) ] 

1 irtms To lengthen out in tune ; to extend m 
duration * to cause to continue or last longer ; to 
continue, carry on 

1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV 193 lulius Cesar pio- 
longede hts office [L proielas)it dtgntiatem sua 3 it\ by his 
awne autonte W v yere foloenge x5a5 Aberdeen Regr 
(1844) ^ XXI lb set and piolong all and syndne their 
fischings and takis, haitht to buigh and to land, now waikand 
and beand in thair handis Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 
35 h, PolUo prolonged hia lyre certayne dayes with the 
evaporation of honye. 1697 Dryden Vtrg Past iv 65 To 
sing thy Praise, wou'd HeaVn my Breath prolong, 1738 
Wesley Ps, av iv u. In praising God, while He prolongs 
hly Breath, I will that Bieath employ 1810 Byron Juan 
n clxxvi, Now she prolong’d her visits and her talk 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng xiik III. 253 To prolong the inter- 
regnum till the autumn 

t 2 . To extend (time or a period) so as to cause 
delay ; to protract, * waste *, Obs, 

1426 Lyog, Pe Gml, Ptlgr 24070, l..abyde, and synge 
alway *cras, eras’, makyng many fals delayes, and pio- 
longe forth my dayes, forto Kesorten hom ageyn, c 1460 
J Metham Wks, (EE.TS) 64 Qwerto prolonge I the 
^me? sythyn yt must nedys be That 1 schal dye 1530 
Palsgr 667/2 He dothe naught els but prolonge the tyme, 
ii nefait auUre chose qve alongeri or polongner le tenths 
1576 Fleming Panopi EPisi x6 Set to the vttermost of 
your might, that we prolong no time; 

1 3 . To delay, postpone, put off. Obs 
x4ia-2o Lvdg Chron Troy i 144a Lawly besechyng I>at 
3e nat prolonge My purpos now, and maketh no delay, a 1547 
Surrey Mnetd iv 420 But wherto now shold I prolong my 
death? 1558 Bp Watson Sacram xvi. 104 Wee saye 
With the wicked seruaunt, my Lord prolongeth his com- 
mjmge x68x Rycaut tr. Graaaiis Cnitek 218 Much dis- 
pleased to hear of his departure, she advised him to 
prolong It, until a time of better conveniency. 1785 
J Phillips Treat, Inland Hwotg 44 The difference of 
expence cannot now be an object considerable enough to 
prolong so noble and useful au undertaking 

+b To put off, defer, detain, keep waiting (a 
person) Ohs, 

X4X2-20 Lydg Chron Tioy\ 3126 pe kyng requeryng no 
lenger hym prolonge But goodly graunt pe fyn of his em- 
prise. 1552 T Grcskam in Strype Eccl Mem (1721) II. ii 
App. C 146 That they [the Council] would have them 
[the king's creditors] prolonged for another year 
fc Topiorogue (mrhament) seePfiOBOGUEZ 
1485 Plumpton Corr (Camden) 48 On the satterday after 
our Lady day, the Pailament was prolonged unto the xxvii 
day of January, & then it begineth againe, 1849 Milton 
Etkon 4 He never promoted the true end of Parlaments, 
but put them off, and prolonged them. 

t d To postpone payment of (a debt). Ohs 
iSSaT Gresham m Strype Mem (1721)11 ii.App C 
148 He IS content to prolong the 10000 I due to the of 
November for six month. 

t 4 . tnir. To delay, to put off. Also wiLb ttfin 
c X430 Lydg, Mm Poems (Percy Soc ) 167 He , .that dothe 
prolong and tarye Withe f^ie behestis, and from his pro- 
myse vane 1555 Eden Decades 2 He appeased tneyr 
rone, and prolonged day after day x^ Grenewev 
Tacitm Ann vi x (1622) 337 Perceiuing that they pro- 
l^ged from one day to another. 1623 Lisle Tesi Aniig,^ 
Sax,Serm Easter day 14 Prolong not to turne unto ( 3 od, 
l«t the time passe away through thy slow tarrying 
5 trans. To lengthen 5 ie pronunciation of (a 
word or syllable) ; to draw out (a sound). 


c 1560 in Anglia XIII 464 In V® latter ends of y« syllable 
to prolong the sounde. 1589 Puitenham Eng Poeste ii. 
XU (Arb ) 13a Rules of shortning and prolonging a sillable 
X781 GzKi I atalSuiers to Far and wide the notes prolong 
18x0 Scott Lady o/L i. xx, ‘ Father I ’ she cried ; the rocks 
around Loved to piolong the gentle sound. 

6 To extend in spatial length ; to make longer, 
lengthen out. rare before 19th c. 

1573-80 BARET. 4 /Z'. P/Sfi To Prolong, to drawe m length, 
to stretch ou t 1755 Johnson, Prolong, i* T o lengthen out , 
to continne , to draw out 1798 [see Prolonged] 1828-32 
Webster, Piolong, 4 To extend m space or length 1849 
Lyell and Visit U, S (1850) II 258 We know not how 
much farther north 01 south the motion [the rise of the land] 
may be prolonged undei water i860 Tyndall Glac i m 
77 Up to which the fault had prolonged itself as a crevasse, 
b. To extend lu scope or range, rare 
tiSoGeol Stirv U S,mHaiureXXl 191/2 To authorise 
the work of the Survey to be prolonged into States adjoining 
the Territories 

e tntr. To lengthen out ; to extend 
x8x6 Byron Ch Hai , iii cix, This page which from my 
revenes I feed, Until it seems prolonging without end. 
t 7 . trans. To put away, remove, refi. To make 
off with oneself; to stay away, absent oneself, 
« Pdbioin V, X, Obs, rare, 

e 1440 ProtnA Paro 417/1 Purlongyn, or prolongyn, or put 
fer z,-y/ey,prolongo, aaeno 1591 in loth Rep, Hist MSS 
Comm. App. v. 452 From his servyce nether by day nor by 
nyght shall absent or prolong himself. 

Prolongable (pwlp’gab'l), a, [f. prec. -h 
-ABLE.] Capable of being prolonged or lengthened. 
01864 Hush (Webster), Each syllable is a prolongable 
quantity, 1889 Philos, Mag Ser, v XXVII. 14 Had the 
rod been really indefinitely prolongable. 

Prolongate (pi^« Vgg<?Jt), rare, [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. prolong-dre to Pbolonq; see 
-ATE 3 ; cf, elongate.] trans. To prolong, lengthen. 
Hence Prolongated ppl a,\ ProTongating 
ppl a, (m quot, + extending in length). 

1597 A M tr Guillevieatis Fr, Chiriirg bivb/r An 
Ovale figure, rounde, and somwhat prolongatinge like an 
Egge. 1821 Combe Dr Smtax, wife n (1869) 282/2 
His prolongated nose Should guard his grinning mouth 
from blows 1828-32 Webster, 1 To extend 

or lengthen in space , as, to prolongate a line. 2 To extend 
in time. (Little used) X852 Ld Cockburn ^effiee 1 . 5 
Everything is hushed as death, and every dimply smile pro- 
longated into an expression of the most serious lespect 
1868 Ch News 3 June 353/2 We can but he deeply soiry 
for the Bishop of Capetown’s prolongated trials 

Prolongation (pi<?“l[njgei Jan), [a. Y, pro- 
longation (14th c. in Littrd), ad late L. type 
longdhdn-em, n. of action f. prblcng-Bre lo Pro- 
long ] The action of prolonging. 

1. Lengthening or extension in time; extension 
of the duration of anything. 

1549 Compl Scot v 32 Oure cupidite constrenzeis vs to 
desiie prolongatione ofouie dais 1833 Earl Manch 
Monde 175 Prolongation [of life] is no pleasure, but 
so loua as It goes well witb us. X748 Ansows Voy, 11 xi 
256 This prolongation of our cruise was a ve^ prudent 
measure 1844 H H. Wilson Bmi Jndtall 367 The escape 
of Apa Saheb occasioned the piolongation of military 
operations x86aSiRB B&othil Psychol /ffy.II.iv lopThe 
advancement of knowledge tends to the prolongation of 
the average duration of human life 
t 2 Extension of time that defeis action, delay, 
putting off, postponement. Obs, 

1490 Caxton Bneydos xxm 85 Attones wythoute pro- 
longacion ne taryeng 1552 T Gresham in btiype heel 
Mem (1721) I [ II App C. 146,1 offered them a bat gain, for 
the prolongation of ,£25000 and to have taken ^5000 in 
fustians. 1622 Malynes Anc. Lnw-Merch 470 That they 
shall not 1 equire (without lust cause) any time ofprolongation 
3 . The lengthening or piolonging of a syllable, 
note, or other sound. 

1589 Puttcnham Eng Poeste il xiii (Arb ) 127 The licence 
of the Gieeks and Latines, who made not their sharpe accent 
any necessary prolongation of their times, but vsed such 
sillable sometimes long sometimes short at their pleasuie. 
1886-79 SiBSON Wks, (1881) IV 259 Prolongation of the 
first sound is the absence of silence and the presence of the 
waveunfi:,. feeble sound dm mg the interval between the 
first and second sounds 1900 H. W. Smyth Grk Meltc 
Poets 389 A feature of great importance, [which] points 
to an extensive use of the principle of prolongation (tori)). 

4 Ximear extension in space , increase of length , 
with a and pi an instance of this , an addition by 
which the length of anything is increased. 

X67X Grew Anat, Plants i 111 § 4 The Lignous Body, 
being nothing else but the prolongation of the Seminal Root 
X799 Kirwan Geol, Ess 439 The old town of Damietta, 
anciently situated neai the sea, is now by the prolongation 
of the land, 2 leagues from it zSoa Paley Nat Theol. viii 
(ed 2) 123 Two remarkable processes or prolongations of the 
bones of the leg 1858 Mayne Exfifs, Lex s,v., The 
medullary prolongation of theneives 
b. pi. humorous, Tiousers; 'continuations* 

1849 E E Napier Excws S Africa II 230 Blue, 
dungaree trowsers were substituted for white prolongations 
0. Extension of scope or lange, continuation. 

X848 R I WiLBERFORCE Doctr Incamaiton v (1852) 126 
Ihe ascendinsf line of Christian truth was only the pro- 
longation of that first pnnciple of the Gospel, that Christ 
was perfect God and perfect man. 1907 A thenmnm i§ Jan 
70/3 After the prolongation of similar stuff to the point of 
satiety, the book abruptly ends, 

II f^Olonge (prolo&5). Milit, [F. prolonge, 
t prolonger to PBOLOBra.} A rope composed of 
three pieces joined by two open rings, and havmg 
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a hook at one end, and a toggle at the other, 
formnig part of the equipment of a gun-caniage, 
and used for vanons purposes, esp for moving a 
gnu when unlimbered. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did Trader ProUngt^ a gunner’s insfru- 
meat 1859 F A GnirniHS Arhll Man (186a) 104 One 
piolonge between the boxes, above the washer bo\ 1873 
L Wallace Fan God vfi xvm, 563 All recognised a signal 
of attack, and halted, the slave by his piolong [sic], the 
knight on hts hoise 

Prolonged (-Ip’qd), ppi, a [f. Puoloko v. 
+ -ED 1 ] Lengthened, extended (in space or time). 
1796 IfUitr * Reg Cmiolry (1B13) 133 The adjutant 
maiks the piolonged point towards the other flank 1864 
Darnel (1876) 471 Each centuiy is a prolonged 
victoiy over the destioyer of all human things. 1867 
Frlcman Norm Conq I iv. 343 Tired of Lewis’ piolonged 
sojourn at Rouen 1883 IL Iutill in Harder" s Mag 
Nov 8x4/1 The hills aie neither too prolonged nor too 
abinpt. Mod Loud and prolonged cheers followed the 
close of the speaker’s eloquent appeal 

Prolonger (pnjlpgaa). [f. as prec. + -Eul] 
One who or that which prolongs . see the verb. 
1548 Elyot Dtd^ Cwidator**i a taryai, a defen er, a 
lyngerei , a pi olongei of tyme *374 J, J ones Nat Beginning 
Grow. Things 41 Pi olongeis of fife 1635 Fullf r iValthani 
Abb (1840) 265 Those common piolongeis of all suits, the 
heat of men’s angei, and the bellows of instiuments gaining 
by law xpoa Daily Ch^on 23 Apr. 7/r He would not be 
called the founder of a Mecklenbiug dynasty 111 the Nethet- 
laiids, but only the piolonger of the House of Oiange- 
Nassau 111 the female line. 

t "b. A kind of save-all for a candle Also Jig 
1630 Fuller PisgaJi iit, iv 428 Teinpeiance is the best 
prolonger of the candle of life, 1636 in Sitssex AicJisoU 
Coll. 1 . 70, 2 prolongeis and an extinguisher 01x679 R. 
Wild Benejce iv. (1689) 44 If Patents and Monopolies had 
had ProlongerSj they had not gone out yet. x688 R Holme 
Armonry lii. mv. (Roxb ) s/a Piolongers or saue-alls aie 
things made after the form of a candle socketl and are set in 
the stick as the sockett is. 


Frolonffingr (pn^V sk [f, as prec + 

“INO^,] action of the verb Pbolong, spec. 

+ a Putting off, delay. Obs. lb Lengthening of 
duration 

a. 14*6 Lyd& DeGnil Pilgr. 10334 That Rud Entende- 
ment 13 e somownyd to appere ageyn a certeyn day, Wy th- 
ou to prolongyng or dellay, ax^ Hall C^ro/u, Hen VI 
Z05 The loide Regent without any delaye or pi olongyng, 
prouided vitaile, aitillery and municions. a 1649 Drumm 
01* Ha\\ ni Hist. / Wks (1711) I All unanimously 
determine, without longer piolongxngs, to woik the deliveiy 
of their native prince 

b 13*8 Paynel Salerne's Regan. D iij h, Prolongynge of 
tyrae in eatynge modeiately (as an howie space) to chawe 
and swolowe our raeate well, is allowable x6xx Bible 
Dan. VII. 13 Their lives weie piolonged for a season [luarg 
a prolonging in life was given unto them], 1733 De Foe 
Pletgue 183 After seveial prolongings of their conflnemeiit. 

Prolo’nguieiit. rare [f Prolong v . + 
-ment: cf F. proiofigemeni ( 12 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm,).] The fact of prolonging or condition of 
being prolonged ; prolongation. 

1393 Nashs C/trisi*s T. (1613) 17B The proloiigment of a 
few earthly dayes x7xx Siiaftesb CJiarac 11 ii § 2 To 
decline death, and endeavoui the prolongment of his own 
un*ehgible state a xBx4 Love^ Honor ^ Interest 11 i m 
New Brzi. Theatre HI. 269 Uhe languishing prolongment 
of adieu. x88p Tablet 7 Dec 910 Ihe prolongment of the 
actual hostilities canaot continue. 

tProloyne, Obs. Alsos-oigne. [a OF. 
prolotgner, by-lorm of OF. ponr-^por-.purloigner . 
see Purloin. In ioimf proloigfier is intei mediate 
between the popular OF. porbigner^ and the 
learned or latinized prolonger \ sp in Eng. proloyne 
IS between and prolong \ it has also senses 

coinciding with both, and is therefore placed 
s^arately.] 

1. irans. To entice away, kidnap (a person) ; to 
make away with, to steal ; « Purloin v . 2 

X388 WvcLiFZx^&Prol 7 He that proloyneth his brothir 
which is a fie man and silhth hym. shal be slayn. 1430 Litt 
RedBk Bristol {xtyaSill 154 That no maistei , .take nor 
proloyne, ne schal not do take nor proloigne eny seruaunt 
of the seid Crafte, beyng in Couenaunt and sermce of eny 
other, owte of his seiuico 1381 Pettie Guazzo's Civ Conv 
III (1586) 169 b, Not content with filching from their 
maisters w disbursing of their moneie, and with proloyning 
from them otherwise, they will not be faithful! in matters 
touching their honour and credite. 

2. To put far away; to put away, remove; 

Purloin v . i, Prolong d . 7 , 

C1440 Gesta Rom xxxiv 13s (Harl MS.) Alas 1 for ray 
dwellynge place is proloyned or y-made fer 

3 To put off, postpone ; « Prolong v . 3 . 
c 1430 Si CniUert (Surtees) 7941 pe bischope na langer it 
proloyne. Ibid. 8042 Forto make mens saules sure, And 
noght for na pecuyne Mendyng of |«ir lyues proloyne. 
FrolusiO]! (pr^Pw'gon). [ad. L. prdlUstdn-eni 
a prelude, preliminary exercise, n. of action f. pi^ 
lud’^re to play or practise beforehand.] 

1 A display introductory to a game, perform- 
ance, or entertainment; a prelude, prelimmary 

essay or attempt. . . ^ 1 . 

x6ox Bp W Barlow Defence^ NcA this for ourprolusmn, 
now wc meete. 2636 Featly Clovis My st Ivii. 779 The 
Prophet here useth no prolusion after the mannw of 
fencers. X664 H Mo^^Xyst , A^ol ^9 That these 
Apparitions were ordinarily the appearing of the bon o* wd, 
and certain Prolusions to his Incai nation. 179S mason LA. 


Mus. 1 47 Its extemporaneous prolusion should flow on 
with that equable and easy Modulation, which, while it 
gratifies the Ear, should not too strongly affect the intellect. 
X841 Waddington Hist. Re/. II xxx 338 That, which in 
Gennany was fieice and noisy conflict, was a mere skiimish 
and prolusion among the Swiss 
2. A literary production intended as a prelimmary 
dissertation on a subject which the author intends 
to treat more fully ; a pieliminary essay or aiticle ; 
a slight hteraiy pioduction. 

1627 Hakewill Abol III vi § z. 212 Which Famianus 
Stiada, in the first booke of his Academicall Pi elusions, 
lelates of Fiaiicis Suarez x68z Evllyn m Pejys' Diary^ 
etc (1879) VI 141 My Treatise was intended but for a pi elu- 
sion 17x3 Addison G-uaidian No. 115 f 4 His prolusion on 
the btile of the most famous among the ancient Latin poets 
is one of the most entertaining, as well as the most just 
pieces of criticism Ibid No 119 ad fin , The sequel of this 
pi elusion shall be the woik of anothei day i88x Sala in 
Illmtr Lomi News 15 Jan. 51 Penning a piolusion on 
Chinese metaphysics. 

Hence Frolwsionize v inir. nonce-7ud^ to 
deliver a prolusion. * 

X864 Sat, Rev 21 May, There weie too many old stagers 
present, who had themselves prolusiomzed m rectorial 
addresses and lectures at counliy institutes. 

FrollISOry (pr<7l‘27*b6n), aj, [ad. medL. /;J- 
lusdn-us (in Pandects, as var. reading of po htsorttis) 
belonging to a prelude : see prec, and -ory ] Of or 
belonging to prolusion ; preliminary, introductory. 

x86B Coniemp Rev IX 170 To prepaie us, by its prolu- 
sory and mostly nugatoiy debates, for the time when we 
shall be engaged in council to decide immense lealities. 
1892 SiLVLNSON Across the Plaais 115 The time comes 
when a man should cease piolusory gymnastics 

II Fromachos (prp makps). Gr Aiiitq. [a Gr. 
irpbj^axos, f. irpb before + to fight] 

One who fights before or on behalf of another , a 
champion Also j^g 

1903 JSdtn Rev Apr 4 ^6 It was partly chance that made 
Whistler such a ‘piomachos* in this question 
Proiaammal, etc. bee Pro- 2 i, 
t Promana tion. Obs rau-^ [f ?lateL. 
pr5inait-dre to flow or drop forth (Zeno Veron. in 
Quicherat) + -ATION ] A flowing foith ; effluence, 
emanation. 


1633 H More Conjed. CaJbbal. (17x3) 174 Conceimng the 
piomanation and intermixtuie of the Rays of Light 
tPTOme. Ohs ran. [a. OF prome, prosmo^ 
proisme near, also as sb. a neighbour •— L proxtm~us 
nearest.] A neighbour. 

[1292 Britton iv 1 x § 1 Et meynt homme par serment fet 
gtaunt ayde a seen piosme] ^1400 Rule Si. Bend 8 
Luue. ti prome als ti-self Ibid xo pat es godis wille, \mt 
ye folij yure oidir, and luue til yure prome 
Promeis, obs. fonn of Promise 
Promena dable, a. nonce-wd. [f. Promenade 
V. + -ABLE,] Capable of being used for piomenad- 
ing or walking about 

1844 E Warburton Crescent 4- Cress I. ii 23 There are, 
probably, not less than five hundred acres of promenadable 
roof in, or, lather, on, the aty. 

Promenade (prpmena d, -^’d), sb. Forms • 6 
purmenade, (purmenado), 7 poujinenade, 7 - 
promenade. [a. F provienode (1557 ^ Platz- 
Daim.), f. promener to lead forth, take foi a walk, 
refl., se promener to take a walk, altered from OF. 
and idth c. F (still m Cotgr,, 1611 ) pourmenade 
a walk, pourmener 'to walke (trans.), to slirie vp 
and downe’:— late L pidmtndre (Appul.) to drive 
onward (a beast), f. piS forward, forth + 
mtndro to threaten, in rustic and late L mtndre 
to dnve (beasts), i.e.with cries. It. menare, F. mener 
to conduct, lead. See also -adb, -ado. 

x8x8 Todd, Promenade,. is a common phrase of recent 
times ] 

1. A walk taken (usually at a leisurely pace) for 
exercise or amusement, or (esp) to and fio for 
display, or in a foimal manner as part of a social 
ceiemony. Also applied to exercise taken in this 
way m a carnage, on horseback, or in a boat. 

1367 Fenton Trag Disc 19 The often palewalkes & 
purmenades he made by the gate of hys Pallais Ibid, 127 
He foigat not euery day to make his purmenado on 
horsebacke in the street 1675 H Woolley Gentlewoman^ s 
C omp 34 Your Promenades or walka a 1734 North Exam. 
in. vm § 31 (1740) 606 He passed, with the Sword before 
him, through the Crowd This Promenade was done more 
than once. X78S G A Bellamy Apolo^ V 43 She only 
knew how to make triiunungs, to ‘5ing Haut de Villes , 
and take the piomenade. 1827 Scott Jml 7 Mar , To see 
the exhibition lit up for a promenade 2887 Ruskin Prwte- 
nta II vi 197 He had little taste for the Sunday promenades 


in a town „ 

2. A place for walkmg or promenading; a walk; 
esp a paved public walk for social promenades, 
1648 W. Mountaguc Devout Ess t. xtx § 6 , 364 This little 
intermixture of a Garden-plat or patern .may be no un- 
pleasant walk or promenade for the unconfined portion of 
some solitary Prisoner 2636 Blount Glosso^ ^Promenade^ 
see Pourmenade, Ibid , Pourmenade (Fr ), a Walk xyw 
A, Young Trav. France 20 The piomenade isfinely situated} 
built on the highest part of the rampart. 2832 G, Downbs 
Lett Cant. Comines I 377 A sheet running far along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, from which it is separated by 
a promenade, finely planted, and adorned wij^ statues, 
fountains, &c 1863 Geo, Eliot ^ww/afxxvtii. The streets 


I were not altogether a pleasant promenade for well-born 
women, i>oc Li/e Retgn Q Anne xxxvr 11 

149 A very large baige with a saloon, and promenade on 
the top 

3. colloq. Short for promenade conceit' see 4 

X901 IVesim Gas t8 Sept. 2/1 The Promenades are with 
us again xeoa Ibid, ii Sept 4/1 The Promenades go on 
from tiiumph to triumph „ if the audiences might some- 
times be larger, they could not possibly be more appi eciative. 
4 attrtb.y as promenade bonnet^ deck, platform, 
terrace \ b. promenade band, a band that per- 
foi ms at a promenade concert; promenade con- 
cert, a concert at which the audience walk about 
instead of being seated, 

1823 Rdos Arts, etc Ser itr I X84 Fashionable for 
promenade bonnets 1842 Civil Eng ^ Aoc/t. Jrnl 250/1 
The timber piles which carry the passengers promenade 

S latforms. a x86o Alb Smith LD7id Med. Stud (i86t) 88 
Ii Jones taking refreshment with a lamplighter and two 
cabmen at a promenade coffee-stand neai Charing Cross. 
1873 Howells Wedd /own (1892) 194 The ladies drew 
then chans together on the promenade deck 
b 1839 Invenims Advocate 3 Oct 127/1 The Musard Pro- 
menade Band will lesume its performances at the Lyceum 
2839 Mus World Apr 253 The * gentleman pensionei ’ of 
Drury with his lions ana his promenade epneerts, 1865 
Pall Mall G 28 Aug ii/i When piomenade concerts were 
first introduced into England they really deserved their 
name. They were then given at a place called the * Ade- 
Imde Gallery' Tbe promenade conceit was an importa- 
tion fiom Fiance J and Musaid, Laurent, and Jullien were 
Its importeis. 

Fromexia'de (see prec.), z». Also 6 Sc promi- 
nede (in vbl. sb. pxomineding) [f. prec. sb,] 

1 tntr. To make a promenade ; to walk about 
(or take exeici&e on hoiseback, or in a carriage, 
etc ), esp. for amusement or display; to jiaiade. 

23% [see Promenading below], x8oz Surk Splendid 
Misery I. 128 As they were thus piomenading x^i 
Charlotid Smith Lett Soht IVand. II 280 The news- 
papeis suffer nobody to walk— they must promenade 
(which, so used, is> no woid m any language). kSas 'TaNKY- 
soM Ampkian v, Ihe poplars, in long order due, With 

S rpress promenaded, Ihe shock head willows two and two 
y nvei s gallopaded. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs Carlylds Lett. 
(1883) I 374 Piomenading gently on horseback 1877 Mrs. 
OupHhVi'V Makers Flor 111 57 Restlessly piomenading up 
and down within sight of the windows 1887 Washburnr 
Recoil Minister! 1 -/Vhe grandes dames promenaded m 
their gilded phaetons on the magnificent Avenue of the 
Champs Elysees 

b With tty or with cognate (or advb.) acc. 

x^v9Meirepolts\\,9i Aftei promenading a few turns, . 

I sat dou n Ibid 94 A very high person was promenad- 
ing It in soft whispers with his aged Venus. 

2 . tmns. To make a promenade through, to 
walk about (a place) in a leisurely or stately way. 

2837 Dickens Ptekv) 11, The dancers promenaded the 
room. 2877 Mar M Grant Sun-Matd 1, X beheld two 
compatriots m waterproof promenading the place 
3 In causal sense ( — F. prot/tener) : To lead (a 
person, etc,) about a place, esp m the way of 
display Also 7 ^ (Cf. Parade v, 4 .) 

2830 Mbrivale Rom. Ewp 11 . xxii ^22 Mystic rites, 
ostensibly connected with familiar deities, were prome- 
naded fiom land to land. 2873 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxx 
TO The Easter ox that they had piomenaded at Beine 
1886 Burton A fab Nig/its I 286 Ihe Prefect gave him 
an hundred lashes with a whip and, mounting him on 
a camel, promenaded him round about the city, in Pall 
Mall G 9 Aug 1/3 , 1 do not wish to be intei viewed ..I do 
not want to be piomenaded in the papers 
Hence Promena’ding vbl. so. (also aitrib ) and 
ppl» CL 

2388 in Beveridge Cuirass 4 Tulliallan (1885) I, iv 126 
1 hat all m> ddingis be tane off the haill gaitts and passagis 
. and all other proraiueding places of the sarayne That 
the places of promineding be clenyit of alt muck. 18x5 
J Scott Vis, Potts ix (ed. 2) 100 Our countiymen. saw 
the promenading ladies 1839 Chambers Tour Holland, 
etc. 69/x To afford space for promenading, there is a budge 
of boats across the Lalin, leading to some beautiful woody 
banks opposite x86s Reader 26 Aug 244/2 A promenading 
audience is not blast to Rossini or Mozart 

Promeiia'der. [f- prec. + -ee ij One who 
promenades. 

2830 Marry AT Kw^s Own xlvii, ‘Look there 1 ’ observed 
one of the promenaaeis. 1871 R. Ellis Catidlus Iv. ?» 

I hail’d each lady promenader 2883 K. Gower My 
Reimn I, xviii 379 The boulevaids are always densely full 
of proraenaders 

Hence Fromena'dexess, a female promenader. 
1837 Carlyle Fj* Rev II, vi, iv, White-muslinpromenad- 
eress, in green parasol 
Promeristem : see Pro- 2 i. 

+ Proue'rit, Obs [f L. proment-, ppl. 
stem of pionier-ere (also dep. -h^T) to deserve, 
merit, also, to earn, gam, win, gam ovei, hence 
in Vulgate to eain the favour of, render favourable, 
propitiate. See Pbo-^ and Merit w,] 

1. trans. To win the favour of , to please, gratify, 
propitiate. 

xs8a N T (Rhem) Heh. xui. 16 Beneficence and com- 
munication do not forget, for with such hostes Ood is pro- 
meiited, a 2641 Bp Mountagu Acts ^Mon. yii, (2642) 399 
As if God weie proraented with such washing service. 
[1643 Owen Death of Death Wks, 2852 X. 2B7 The Vulgar 
Liatm once reads prameretur and the Rheimists, to pre- 
serve the sound, have rendered it promertt ] 

2 . To merit, deserve ; to win or procure by merit. 
x6xo Bp. Carleton yunsd aoi The Punces of auncient 

183 -s 
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times when they came to make petition for the Imperiall 
crowne, were wont by some worthy offite to proment the 
fauour of the Church oF Rome 1624 Bp H No Peace 
w Rome § 10 That which the satisfactions of Christ haue 
promerited for \s 1659 Pearson Creed lu (1839) iii From 
him alone, must we expect salvation, acknowledging there 
IS,. nothing m any other creatuie which can proment or 
procure it to us, 

3 ? To deserve well of rare. 

[This seems to have arisen from an erroneous analybis., 
connecting it with pro meriio for or on account of merit ] 
1641 Bp Hall i>erm yets tv S Rem Wks. (i66ol 87 He 
loves not God, no not while he [God] ijromerits him with Ins 
favourb 1644 — Serm Eph, 10 30 ibid iia A people that 
God had no whit promerited by his fa\ours 
So t PromeTTit sb. [ad. L. prome) lUtwi, prop, 
neiit pa pple. ol pi dmererei see above], merit, 
desert, f Prome ritor [agent-n. in L. form f. 
promerere\ one who merits or deserves. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P ) Tretat. Ded , Wks nr 76 If it 
fall out 6»ot according to any Proments of mine) but out of 
mine owne eicpectatton of your vnoarallel’d disposition 
167s J Smith Chr Rebg. Appeal i 31 Whatsoever mischiefs 
befel their postenty, though, many Ages after the decease 
of the Piomeritors 

II Fromerops (prp mer^s). Qnttih, PL pro- 
me ropes (-me mpfz). [mod L (Reaumur) f. Gr. 
it/mJ before + bee-eater ] A South African 
genus of birds, of uncertain ailinitj, includmg the 
Cape Piomerops, P, cafer^ a small bird with a 
long curved slender bill and a very long tail, and 
the Natal species, P gurmyi. The name has been 
also applied to vanous other slender-billed birds of 
different families. 

1837 Penis ^ Captivity (Constable's Nisc.) 94 The 
humming birds, ther^-btrds, the paroquets, the promerops. 
1840 tr CicuiePs Amm. Ktugd 209 The Promeropses 
.are not crested, but possess a very long tail 1894 Nsw- 
TOH DicU Birds 790 The P\Ulondtis\ inagtafica (Vieillot) 
of New Guinea— the * Promerops^ of many writers. xSg$ 
Ihid 923 According to Mr Layard, the habits of the Cape 
Promerops .are very unlike those of the ordinary Nec- 
tanmidk. 

Promes, -e 8 s(e, -ette : see Pbomise, Pbomit. 
FrometheaiU (prt^mr ]>ian), a. (sd.) Also 
(erron.) 6-7 -lan, 7 -man. [f. Peometheus + -AK.] 
A. 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Pro- 
metheus, in his skill, art, or punishment. 

1388 SuARS. L L L. IV. iii 304 Womens eyes are 
the Ground, the Bookes, the Achadems, From whence 
doth spnng the true Promethean fire. 1597 Brayton 
Mortimer^ 11 b, Like Promethian life begettmg flame 163$ 
Quarles Evwt iv xiv. These vultures in my Brest Gnpe 
my Promethian heart both night and day 1641 Milton 
CA Gofut II in. Wks. 1851 HI 161 With a kind of Pro- 
methean skill to shape and fashion this outward man into 
the bimilitude of a body 1744 Akensidb Pleas. Imag 

III 410 With Promethean ait, Into its proper vehicle he 
breathes The fair conception. ito 3 Chicago Adzwwe s8 
Sept , Forceful utterances, promethean in snatching a flame 
from the very heavens. 

f 2. Applied to a kind of match : see B 2 . Obs. 

xfh* [see Lucifer 3] 1845 Darwin Piy. Nat, uu (1879) 

4x, I earned with me some promethean matches, which 1 
Ignited by biting. 1867 Bloxam Chem x6o The Prome- 
thean light was an ornamented scented paper sjpill, one end 
of which contained a small glass bulb of sulphuric acid [etc.] 
3. Noting a kind of silkworm : see Peometheus 2 . 
£. sb. I. A person likened to Prometheus. 

1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 43 By the Athenians, 
potters were called prometheans tIIpoui7flfej],from the Titan 
Prometheus, who inade man out of clay 
1 2. A contriyance used, before the introduction 
of phosphorus or lucifer mutdies, for obtaimng a 
light readily : see quots Obs. 

1849 Brahdk Dtcl. ScL etc , Prometheans. a term applied 
to small glass tubes containing concentrafea sulphuric acid, 
and surrounded with an inflammable mixture, whu^ they 
ignite on being pressed, and thereby give instantaneous 
light. 1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade^ Promethean^ a lucifer 
match. 1889 Tidy Story of Tinder Box 28 In die year 
1828 'Prometheans' were invented. I’hey consisted of a 
bmafi quantity of Chlorate of Potash, and Sugar, rolled up 
tightly m a piece of paper. Inside the paper-roll is placed 
a small sealed glass-DuBble containing Sulphunc Aad On 
breaking the bulb the mixture fired igniting the paper-roll 

Promethe ioally, ado. mnee-wd [f, next + 
^10 f -AL + -i/Y 2 ] In the manner of Prometheus 
i8i6 T. Taylor in PMuphleteerVlll. 57 She is bound in 
body Prometheically and Titanically. 

Frometheus (pr^?m^ fiws). [L, Prometheus^ 
Gr Upopr}$€vs.’l 

1 Gr, Myth. Name of a demigod (son of the 
Titan lapetus), who was fabled to have made man 
out of day, and to have stolen fire from Olympus, 
and taught men the use of it and vanous arts, for 
which he was punished by Zeus by being chained 
to a rock in the Caucasus where bis liver was 
preyed upon every day by a vulture. Hence used 
allusively. 

X588 Shaks, Tti A II i. vj Faster bound to Aarons 
charming eyes, Then is Prometheus ti’de to Caucasus 
*595 Peele Anglorum Fenm 180 Like Prometheus’ life- 
infiising fire. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II, 205 This , 
made me think of the manner of our modern Prometheus's, 
the mountebanks. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i, 445 
Prometheus, the chained Titan. 

2. Efttom. a. Speafic name of a large silkworm 
moth {Aiiacus promeiheus, or Telea or Callosamta 


promethed), or its larva 1b. Hubnei ’s name, 1826 , 
for a genus of Hesperian butterflies, otherwise 
called Castnia 

3, Om%th‘ An American species of warbler, 

j CoUES Key N. Amer Birds (ed s) 302 B\endreecc^ 

I blackburmae Blackbum'b Warbler, Prometheus Chin, 
I throat, and fore breast, intense oiange or flame-color. 

Frominence (pr^^mmens), sb. [a. obs. F. pro- 
minmce (i 6 th c. in Hatz-Darm), ad. L pid- 
imnentia a jutting out, projection ; see Pbo- 
MINENT and -ENCB.] 

1. The fact or condition of being prominent. 
x6xi CoiGR., Prominence^ a prominence , a standing, uit- 

ting, or stroutmg, out. 1636 m Bu>unt Glossogr X78X 
CowPER Conversation 125 His evidence, For want of 
prominence and just relief, Would hang an honest man, and 
save a thief, i860 Tyndall Glecc. i. ix 61 Hiding by its 
prominence everything that might exiht behind it 

2. That which is piominent, a projection, pro- 
tuberance. 

1398 Florio, Promiftentiat the extending or iutting of a 
thing out or ouer Also a penthouse, a piominence, by 
which word the Anatomists vnderstand what poition soeuer 
doth notably suimount the parts circumiacent in thicknes 
xWx tr Wtlhd Rem Mid. Wks. Vocab, Pronunencesi 
buncbings forth, those parts that notably shew themselves 
above the rest, as a hill in a plain 1865 Gcikib Sceiu ^ 
Geol, Scot, vii 154 Descending into the hollows and mount- 
ing over the prominences of the lock 
b. Solar prominence^ a projecting cloud of 
incandescent hydi ogen, etc., above the chromosphere 
of the sun, best seen during an eclipse Also aitnb. 
and Conb , as promtneiue-jet^ -spectrum. 

1871 tr Schellen's Spectr Anal liiu 250 No bright lines 
were seen by Young at this piomxnence-spectrum 1^3 
Pkoiogr Ann 167 Reversals do not extend above the 
chromosphere, except in prominences , and he has not as 
yet obtained any prominence with the calcium lines unac- 
companied by hydrogen, and corresponding to the white 
prominences observed at eclipses Mr Bvershed obtained 
satisfactory prominence pictures, using the red hydrogen line 
X903 Agnes M. Clerke Astrophysics xi8 Professor Hale’s 
daylight photographs of prominence spectra Ibid 125 
Nebular tufts, no less than prominence-jets, are resolvable 
into fibies 

3. The quality or state of being conspicuous; 
distinction, notonety, conspicuousness. 

1828-32 Webster, Prominence^ promineuty . conspicu- 
ousness, distinction 1864 Pusey l.ect. Daniel (1876) 492 
The prophet thereby gives prominence to the seeming con- 
tradiction 1872 Morley Voltaire 1. (1886) 3 Luther and 
Calvin brought into ^lendid piominence then new ideas 
of moral order 1874 Stubbs Const Hist 1 . xul 594 Its im- 
portance comes into historical prominence. 

4. Any conspicuous or salient point or matter, b. 
A prominent personage {newspaper slang) 

1827 Hone Every-day 11. 467 These are prominences 
seized by his whole audiences 1833 Brewster Nmton II. 
xxvii. 399 He bore down with instinctive sagacity on the 
prominences of his subject. 1887 Pall Mall G 7 Sept. 5/2 
All the prominences— aristocrats, musicians, men of letters, 

. .&c —sat down to a sumptuous collation 
Hence Fro mluenoe z^., to bang into prominence. 
1897 T. Rhondda Williams Serm. on ‘ yusi as I am' 4 r 
Jesus emphasized and prommenced in one life and death 
what God is ever doing 

Frominency (prp*minensi). [ad, L. prs- 
mnentia . see prec. and -enoy ] 

1, = Pbominenob 2 . Now rare. 

1643 Evelyn Diary 7 Feh, A perpendicular hollow clifie . 
with now and then a craggy prominency jetting out X703 
Moxon Mech Exert 183 Cut ofiT the prominencies that are 
not coiicentiick to the Axis. 18x3 Examiner 29 Mar. 205/x 
All obtrusive prominencies are levelled down. 

2. The quality of being prominent {lit. or fig^ \ 
conspicuousness; « Fbominenob i, 5 . 

X828-3S [see Prominence 3] 1836 Rand. Recoil Ho 

Loids XL 241 Brought before the public with some degree 
of prominency 1842 F, E Paget 203 Nobody 

could say that he did not give sufficient prominency to every 
doctrine m the circle of Chiistian truth. 1871 Blackib 
Four Phases 1 12 The prominency of his organs of vision. 

Frominent (prp'mment), a. [ad. L. 

prffminenSj -htt-em^ pres, pple of promin-ire to 
jut out; f, prd^ f. root of mtm^ 

projecting points or pinnacles, hence threats. Cf. 
F. prominent (idth c ) and EifiNEJiT, Imminent ] 

1. Jutting or standing out above or beyond the 
adjacent surface ; projecting, protuberant. 

*S 4 S Jove Exp. Dan viii 129 b, That prominent great 
borne of the Gote in his most strength broken of 1646 Sir T 
Browne Ep 261 In the picture of Jonah. Whales 
are described with two prominent spouts on then: heads 
X7ax Bradley Acc Wks.Nai 55 The Eyes of the 
Crab are more prominent from the Bo<^ than those of Lob- 
sters z8a6 Kirby & Sp, Entomol IV 305 Prominetii^ 
when the head is in the horizontal line, and forms no angle 
with the trunk 1834 Mrs Somerville Connex Phys Sc. 
1. (1840} 8 The prominent mass at the terrestrial equator 
1870 Rolleston Amm. Life 119 An orifice with prominent 
tumid lips 

2. Standing out so as to strike the eye; con- 
spicuous 

*759 Johnson Rasselas x, To exhibit in his portraits of 
Nature such prominent and striking features, as recall the 
origuial to every mind, 1883 W Gardner in Science Gossip 
May 99 The most prominent object was a mountain on the 
other side of the valley, composed of three peaks. 

b. fg. Standing out so as to strike the attention 
or notice; conspicuous ; distinguished above others. 


1849 Macaulay Eng 11 . 1 200 Attachment to France 
hadbeen prominent among the crimes imputed by the Com- 
mons to (Clarendon 1830 Robertson Serm Ser 111 vni 
111 God IS there, accoidingly self is less prominent. X883 
Clodd Myths ^ Dr \ si 113 Ancestor-woiship . . was the 
piominent feature of the old Aryan religion 

B. sh. fl* A protiuding or projecting part; 
a piominence, an eminence. Obs. rare. 

erStt Chapman Iliad xi 624 A ceitain city shines Upon 
a lofty piominent Ibid xii. 291 Till highest prominents, 
Hill tops, low meddows, and the fields are hid. 
t b A prominent person. Obs rare. 
t6o8 Chapman Byron's Trag v i Plays 1873 II, 1)13 Byr. 
Where shall ibis weight fall? on what region Must this 
declining piominent pour his lode ? 

2 Entom. Collectors’ name for Cuspidate moths 
of the genus Notodonta^ containing many species, 
European and American. 

x8x9 Samouelle Entomol Compend. 418 Notodonta 
tntopha The great Piominent. 183a Rlnnie Conspect 
Butterf d” 35 The Pale Piominent. 1869 E Newman 
Brit Moths 225-231 The Coxcomb Piominent, , Maple 
Prominent, .. Scaice Prominent, White Prominent, .. 
Swallow Piominent [etc] Mod The Marbled Biowns 
belong to the same genus as the Prominents. 

O Comb.y as prominent-eyed^ •nosedt etc, 

1893 S S Buckman in Pop. Sci Plonthly Jan 372 The 
smalUjawed, long and prominent-nosed individual 1903 
Daily Mail 10 Sept, 2/7 The nairow chested, the fat, the 
flabby, the piomment-eyed 

Froxnineutly (pif^'minentli), adv. [f. piec 
•h -LY ^ ] In a prominent manner or degree, a 
Projectmgly, piotrudmgly, rare, b. Conspicu- 
ously, eminently, 

1645 Evelyn Diary 23 Feb , We came to Justinian’s 
gardens,.. so prominently built as threatning every moment 
to fall X794 Sullivan View Nat. II 177 In Afiica, how 
prominently they appear X843 Bethune Sc Fireside Stor 
16 To bring the simple elegance of her form more pio- 
mmently into view 1883 E B Tylor in Nairn e 3 May 8/2 
A consideration 1 wish to bring prominently foi ward 1885 
J K Jerome On the Stage 37 All the parts were tom and 
greasy, except one, which was prominently clean. 

So Pro mhaeiitiiess (Bailey yol. II, 17 : 27 ). 
Fromi'nnlous, a. [f. L. prSnnnuUus rather 
prominent -f-OUS.] Slightly prominent. 

18x9 Samouelle Entomol Compend. 201 Frominulous 
eyes 1838 Mayne Expos. Lex , Promin%ilus..z.p^\veA by 
Hauy to a crystal having ridges upon its surface, which 
form a very slight prominence : prominulous. 
Frj:>]nisaDle(prp'misabT),(z. rare. ff. P romise 
V. + -ABLE.] That can be promised. 

1796 Bentham Menu d* Corr. Wks, 1843 X, 3x4 Should 
some prosperous and scarce promisable turn in the wheel 
of fortune transform the shoulder into a leg 
Fromi'BCOUB, a. rare; now only dial, or vulgar. 
[f. L. prOmtsc-tts (collateral form of pmmscuHis 
Pbomisouods) h- -ous.] = PiioMisauous. 

X70X Stanleys Hist. Pnilos . Btog 12 The Eastern Learn- 
ing was not taught in Schools to a promiscous Audience 
X003 Eng Zhal, Diet, s v, He came in quite promiscous 
like (R Kent ) 

Hence t Promi soously adv. ** Pbomtsouously. 
163s R, Carew in Ltsmore Papers Ser 11 (x888) III 2x8 
In the hall., they sitt permiscously, not obserueing of place 
or ^[ualitie 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1 
xvn. § 4 (1699) 88 That absurd custom amongst Tinkers, of 
living promiscously. 

t Promi'SCXiali • Obs.raie. [f. L prbmiscu- 
us Pbomisouous -h -al ] « Pbomiscuous, 

1604 Parsons z^d Pi. Three Comers Eng, 98 They 
seeme. to haue permitted promiscuall copulation z6xo 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God m xxv. (i6do) 135 Yet 
worshipping those promiscuall gods they cannot . cleare 
themselues of this question of Concord and Discord. 
Hence t Promi’kcually adv., piomiscnously. Obs. 
z6oo W Watson Decacoidon (1602) 135 They pioceeded 
..to draw great persons, Nobles, Honours and Graces pro- 
miscually vnto them 16x0 Healey.?/ Aug CtiicofGod 
233 This he givetb promiscually to good and bad. 
Fromiscuity (prpmiskiw iti). [ad. F. pro- 
misemti (1752 in Hat 2 .-Darm.), f L, prdmtscu-us 
(see next) + -ity ] 

1 The condition of being promiscuous , indis- 
criminate mixture, confusion ; promiscuousness. 

12x849 Marginalia Ixxv, The God-abstractions of 
the modem polytheism are nearly in as sad a state of per- 
plexity and promiscuity as were the more substantial deities 
of the Greeks. x868 w R Greg Lit ^ Soc, fudpn 84 
Men, women, and children huddled together in dirt, disorder, 
and promiscuity like that of the lower animals. 1894 Queen 
8 Dec. T036/2 The average Continental traveller likes a 
crowd, chatter, promiscuity of acqiuuntanceship* 

2. Promiscuous sexual xmion^ as among some 
races of low civilization. 

1865 MC'Lennan Pnm, Mas rt age viu 160 Fromiscuity in 
the connexion of the sexes 1876 H. Spencer Prtne. Social. 
(1877)! 672 Promiscuity maybe called indefinite polyandry, 
mined with polygyny, 1900 A. Lang Hist. Scot 1 1. 5 
The natives were in stages of culture which are not usually 
found associated with promiscuity or polyandry. 
fg 189s Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit Ser il 101 The 
adjective wedded to its proper substantive, not indulging m 
unseemly promiscuity. 

Fromiscuons (pn 7 mi*ski/^i 9 s), a, [f. L. prd- 
miscu-us mixed, indiscriminate, in Gram, epicene 
(f. prU, Pbo- 1 -h miscere to mix) + -ous. Cf. late L, 
prbntiscere to mix up,] 

1. Consistmg of members or elements of different 
kinds grouped or massed together without order; 
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of mixed and disordeily composition or charactei ; 
also, with //. sLf of various kinds mixed together. 

x6o3 Knolles Hist, Turks 283 About them the promis- 
cuous common peopIe» doubling and redoubling the praises 
of the King, and Huniades. x62x Burton/^ nat, Mel Democr 
to Rdr 20 Hee told him thathee saw a vast multitude and a 
promiscuous. X667 Milton/’. A. i sSoWhilethepiomiscuous 
croud stood yet aloof. 169a Bentley Boyle Led, ii. 41 The 
Apostle who was to speak to such a promiscuous Assembly 
X75a Huml Ess if ireai (1777) I. 232 The characteis of 
nations aie very piomiscuoub in the temperate climates 
XB30 Lvlll Pnnc GeoL (1875) I 1 46 He conceived the 

btiata to have settled down from this promiscuous mass 
1875 Helps Soe Pres^ xx 291 What Milverton contemptu- 
ouJy would call our miscellaneous and promiscuous essays, 
b. Rarely of a single thing, 

1663 Butler Hud, 1 1. 99 It had an odd promiscuous Tone, 
As if h' had talk’d three Faits m one. 171 x Fopr Tetuj^ 
Fame 22 Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound 

2 . That IS without discnimnation or method; 
done or applied without respect for land, order, 
number, etc. ; confusedly mingled, mdiscrimmate. 
x6o5 Bacon Adv Leartt, 11. vii. § 3 Axioms which are 

S iomiscuous and indifferent to several sciences X650 
loBBCs Be Corj^, Pol, 179 To forbid the promiscuous Use 
of Women. 1678 R. L'Estrange SeneceCs Mor, (1776) 334 
The common and promiscuous lot both of good men and 
had. X7S* Johnson Ravibler No. 144 f 9 Secrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiscuous publicaUon. 1773 «« 31 Mar 
m Boswelli Piomiscuous hospitality is not the way to gain 
real influence. x8i6 Scott Old 11, The piofane 

custom of promiscuous dancing— that Is, of men and women 
dancing together in the same party. x8^ T. H. Newman 
Hist, iik, (1873) II. 1 1. 28 At Metz he [Attila] involved in 
one promiscuous massacre priests and children 
b. Of an agent or agency ; Making no distinc- 
tions ; undiscnminating. 

1633 E Porter in Bowies Poems 405 Why should death, 
with a promiscuous hand. At one rude stroke impoverish 
a land? *688 R Holme Armoury ii 310/1 Promiscuous 
Buds . feed on Flesh, Insects, Fruit, or Gram, as the Raven. 
a X763 Shenstone Ess, vl (1765) ai^ A well-discnminated 
landscape was to be preferred to a distant and promiscuous 
a^ure. 1900 A Lang Hist Scot I. 1. 5 People .still 
polyandrous or promiscuous in the relation of the sexes. 

3 . Of common gender , epicene rare, 
a X637 B JoNSON Euff. Grauu r x, The promiscuous, or 
epicene, which understands both kinds. x878 VVLiJiRlLife 
4. Times Machiavelh (1898) I. ni. vii, 130 There were three 
sexes, male, female and promiscuous, 

►j- 4 . That forms part of a promiscuous or mingled 
company , hence {slani)^ a term of depreciation 
or contempt. Obs, 

*753 Smollett Cut, Fathom (1813) I 162 One may see 
with half an eye that he is no better than a promiscuous 
fellow. 1785 Crabbb Ne/ws^apr 233 This, like the public 
inn, provides a treat, Where each promiscuous guest sits 
down to eat. 1880 GsETTONAfe/ww/far-^^ s8^Go back 
to bed, you promiscuous old birdP ♦Promiscuous’ was 
just then a teim in slang use, 

6, Casual, carelessly irregular, vulgar or coUoq, 


mormn 

into the back room, 1883 
On the beach, where he will, in the most promiscuous and 
accidental manner, certainly go for a stroll. 

6. QJXBd’Odv, « Pbomisouodsly. 

1671 Milton/’ iii. 118 Glory he receives Promiscuous 
from all Nations, Jew, or Greek. 1695 Addison Kiji^r no 
And Planks, and Arms, and Men promiscuous flow d 1747 
Francis tr. Horace, Sat, il il 09 Roast, and boil d, when 
vou promiscuous eat. When fowl and diell-fish in confusion 
meet 18x3 Shelley Q, Mob it. 153 Old age and infancy 
Promiscuous perished. 

b. » PJROMISOUO0SLY 2, vulgar. 

x885 G Allen Baliylon xiv, Cohn only kissed her now 
and again quite promiscuous like. X901 A Forbes O/w 
FisA 9? You get a barrel 0’ the reds, and send it aboaid 
just permiscuous like. . , - i-v j re 

Eromiscuously (pr<mirskitt|9sli), adv [f. 

prec. + -LT2.] ^ 

1, In a promiscuous manner; without distinction, 

discrimination, or order; indiscriminately; at 
random, in confusion. , 

x6xo Holland Camdetis Brit (1637) xoo These [coinsl 
passed promiscuously as mony from one to another, x64x 
Wilkins Math, Magiek i. xvii. (1648) 124 Both which n^es 
arc sometimes used promiscuously, X693 Loud, Gas 
No. 2888A The body of their Fleet lay promiscuously to 
Leewaid of one another. X777 Robertson Hist Amer, 
(1778) II. V 119 Horsemen and infantry plumed m pro- 
miscuously, 1840 Macaulay Ess,^ Clive (1B87) 542 The 
dead bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in number, were 

flung into It promiscuously and covered up 

tb. colloq. Without * standing upon the order of 
one’s going ’ ; unceremomously ; promptl)^, Obs, 

1609 Rowlands ICnaue of Cluhoes 37 , 1 bad him vanish 
most Promiscuously, And not Contaminate my company. 

2. colloq Casually, incidentally. 

x8xa Sorting Mag XL iS3 promiscuously 

found the bottle, amongst some rubbishing things, quite 
empty. *843 Mrs Romer Ehoue, Barro, etc. II. 3°® 
‘ Let us go to Africa V exclaimed a friend of mine quite pro- 
nuscuouSy (as the Cockneys have it). 187X L. Stephen 
Playgr, Ear, x6 The stone was dropped promiscuously by 
a flying dragon, and picked up by a passing peasant 

Promi'SCUOUSneSS. rare, [f. as prec.+ 
-KESS.] The quality or state of being promiscuous , 

^X7a7 ^B?iley vol II, Promtscuousness, raixcdness, X 77 S 
in Ash, *8*8 in Todd \ and in mod. Piets, 

Fromisa (prp*mis), Forms; 5-6 proi^, 

-ys, -1866, -ysse, 6 -yae, 7 -xss, 5- promise, 5 


promess, 5-6 -es, -esse, 6-7 Sc -eis. lad,L,frS^ 
mtss-um a promise, sb. use of neut. pa. pple, of 
promitt-he see Pbomii v. The ^ forms represent 
F promesse (i 3th c.) i~^mt^,h,prdmtssa a promise,] 

1 . A dedaration or assurance made to another 
person with respect to the future, stating that one 
will do, or refrain from, some specified act, or 
that one will give or bestow some specified thing. 
(Usually in good sense, implying somethmg to the 
advantage or pleasure of the person concerned.) 

Breach <f promise see Breaches 3b. 

c 1400 Maundev (1839) V 40 No straungere cometh before 
him, but that he maketh him sum promys and graunt, of 
that the sowdan asketh. CX430 Lydg. Mm Poems (Percy 
Soc ) 39 This man for trust of femynyne promysse, Wolde 
telle out alle a X548 Hall Ckron , Edw, /K 225 Geuyng 
them faire wordes, and makyng large promises ?/»x5So 
Hut, qf Curtesy 280 His promysse he wil not breke 1603 
Shaks. v.viii 21 These It^ling Fiends Thatkeepe 
the word of promise to our eare, And breake it to our 
hope 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 631 Which Boferes 
after with like perfldiousnes, and breach of promise, ritouited 
on three thousand Marochians. 1768 Blackstonb Comm 
III, ix 158 A promise is in the nature of a verbal cove- 
nant. 178s Paley Mor Philos, ni i. v, Promises aie not 
binding, where the performance is unlawful xfo8 W, Bell 
Diet, Law Scot, Promise attd OJSftr, „Axi ofierer is not 
bound until his offer is accepted. A promiser is hound as 
soon as the promise reaches the party to whom it is made. 
1845 Stephen Comm, Laws Eng (1874) II 55 There is m 
strictness a distinction between a promise and a contract; 
for the latter involves the idea of mutuality which the 
former does not. X877 Froude Short Stud, (1883) IV. i. v. 
52 Becket had broken his promise to submit to the Con- 
stitutions 

cxAxa Hoccleve Be Beg Prtne. X772 Whanne I be 
mette, & sy heuynesse, Of comfort, sone, made I J>e 
promesse. c 1470 Henry JFallace vl 866 A promes maid 
to melt Wallace but let. Ibid xi. 947 The tym was past by 
Off the promess the quhtlk at he was bund. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes 0/ A, nr, iv 238 Hys promesse and affyaunce made, 
XS3Q PALSGR. 258/2 Promesse, 

2 . In religious use : One of the Pivine assurances 
of future good or blessing, recorded in the Scriptures 
as made to particular persons on various occasions, 
or conceived as given to mankind through Christ ; 
spec, that made to Abraham with respect to his 
posterity (Gen. xii 2, etc.). 

xsoa ATKYNSONtr Be Iimtatwne m. xviii an Thepiomes 
of god. xsa6 Tindale Heb vi 12 Them, which thorow 
faytn and pacience inheret the promyses *587 Gwde < 5 * 
Godhe B, (S.T.S.) 3 The threitning of God maid to them 
that brekis hk commandementis, and bis promeis made to 
them that keipis them. 1650 T. Allen ititle) A Chwn of 
Scripture Chionology in VII periods, viz., From the Ci ca- 
tion to the Flood, the Flood to the Promise, the Promise to 
the Law, the Law to the Temple, the Temple to the 


his grace, Ana tne performing 
dod. *'18x9 poors' Ivanhoe xxxii. ‘ So help me the promme , 

. said Isaac, as no such sounds ever crossed my lips 1 

b. Land of promise (tr 'fiv tjJs kimyyfXiaSf 
Heb. XI. 9) . = Promised land, Also/^. 

153 s CovERDALE Heb,xt, 9 By faith ww he a straunger in 
thHonde of promes [Wycl. the Ipond of biheest) x66a 
Stillingfl. Ortg, Sacr 11, v § 8 Not meerly a Covenant 
for the Land of Promise. 185* Dixon IV Penn xv. (1872) 
131 To all these exiled sects America was the land of 
promise. x8^ J. H. Ingraham PiUar qf Fire (1872) 570 
Their land of heaven is our land of promise also. 

c. Bow of promise, the rainbow (in allusion to 
Gen. ix. 12-17). 

x8s7 Sarah E. Miles Hymn, * Tkov who didst sloop 
below' ill, To see a Father's love Beam, like a bow of 
promise, through the cloud. 1850 S Dobell Romwi \\\\, 
Thoughts that shining through To-morrow's tears shall set 
in our worst cloud The bow of promise. 

3 . transf. The thing promised; contextually (yiWla. 
claiffl) = the fulfilment of a promise 

x«i6 Tindale 1 yb/mii as This is the promes that he hath 
promysed vs, even eternaU lyfe. *SH Shaks Rich, III, 
HI 1. 107 lie clayme that promise at your Graces hand. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm Angells 168 They hope to 
attaine the piomise of God, that is, ^e thing promised. 
x8^ Tennyson Ew Ard 4 |S He stood once more before 
her face, Claiming her promise. 

4 , Jig, That whicli affords a strong or reasonable 
ground of expectation of something to come, esp. 
of future good j a pledge, earnest, forerunner, pi e- 
indication (q^ something) ; something that leads 
one confidently to expect (good) results. 


922 A gyile. full 


Florentine, 


a fiery meteor sunk the sun, The ptornise ot a storm. X7« 
Alliance Educ, 4- Qovtai The veroal Promiw of the 
Year, x8a8 Macaulay Ess,, Hallam (1887) §5 A histori^ 
novel of high merit, and of still higher promise. X83S Ht 
Mahtiseau ♦ Van, lU 16 Remarking Ott the «ne 
piomise of ftoit Mod This scholaiship is given for 

promise, rather than for attainment, 

t b. A mental feeling of assurance. Obs, 
aj 6 »$ Fletcher Hoble Gent iv. iv, I have a 


mise^yeaking, -fuiJUiing^ -keeping, -making, -per^^ 
forming sbs. and adjs 

^1548 Hall Chrom, Hen Vl 133 b, He, whiche is a 
promise breaker, escapeth not alwaie fiee. 1502 Nashs P, 
Pemlesse Wks (Grosart) II. 10 , 1 am quite vndone through 
promise-breach, xdoz Shaks. Ham, in ii 99, 1 eate the 
Ayre promise-cramm’d, you cannot feed Capons so, 1603 


, constant 


^^promise-breach, -breaker, -maker, 
-monger; promise-boundien, -crammed adjs,; pf'O- 


the promise-maker 2771 Wesley IVls, (1872) VI 85 It is 
hard to speak of these promtse-monsers, as they deserve 
X772 Fletcher Logtea Genes, 160 A merciful, gracious 
promise-keeping God x8x3 Scott Truertn 11 \x, As 

S romtse-bound, I bid the trump for tourney sound x84g 
Iacaulay Hist Eng vi, II xi If he had also turned dis- 
sembler and promise-breaker 1864 Tennyson En, Ard 835 
Awed and promlse-bounden she forbore. 

Promise (prp mis), v. Forms : see prec. [Ap- 
pears early in 15th c, ; f. prec sb.] 

1 . irons. To make promise of; to give verbal 
assurance of; to undertake or engage, by word or 
wilting addressed to another person, to do or 
refram from (some specified act), or to give or 
bestow (some specified thing) • usually to the benefit 
or advantage of the person concerned. Often with 
dative (with or without to) of the person to whom 
the promise is made. a. with simple direct object, 
expressing the thing or act promised. 

^X420 ILwxi, Assembly ofGo^ 227 Oon thyng suerly I 
will yoyt promyse ?«zjGO Chester PL xiii. 6 Vnlo whom 
I was promised, before the world began, to pay ther ran- 
some and to become man 1508 Fisher jPetatPs xxmi. 
Wks. (1876) 23 He promyseth dampnacion to them that 
refuseth penaunce ; to them that dooth it, forgyvnes. X 548'9 
(Mar.) B%, Com, Prayer, Cateelusm, They did promise and 
vowe three thinges in my name. x6xx Shaks Wtnt T. iv. 


^ Jewish nation i__ . 

Mar. Edgeworth Moial T, (1816) I, xii. 97 She would not 
promise what . she could not perform xlfya Freeman Gen, 
Sketch xvi § s 335 Ail the princes promised free constitu- 
tions to their people. 

b. With obj. clause, expressing the act. 


mALORY ^rmwr x., iix. 515, x jjkwgujrBG yww w- 

With yow by that day, yf I be vnslayne or vnmaymed 
* 64^9 ) Bk, Cow Prayer, Catechism, Your God- 

f^ers and Godmothers dyd promyse for tou that ye shoifld 
kepe Goddes commaundementes xfioo Dryden Bon Se 
basitan Pref,, I daie boldly promise for this Play, that in 
the Roughness of the Numbers. .you will see somewhat 
more masterly, than in any of my foiraer T^gedi« *720 
Swift Gulliver ii. viii, I made him promise he womd wme 
to see me at my house. 1864 Tennyson AyhnePs Field 
4x7 Him she promised that no force, Peisuasion, no, nor 
death could alter her 

a with inf., expressing the act. 

X467 Mann, ^ Honseh, E^, (Roxb) ss8 [The parker] 
hathe promessed me to make it as wel as he kane fore me. 
a 1548 Hall Chron,, Edw IV 228 The Constable had pro- 
raised to thekyngand the duke, to render to to them the 
towne of sainct Quintynes *603 Shaks. Meas for M i 
ii. 7S He promis’d to meete me two howres since. 1737 
Pope Hot, Eftst ir. 1. 178 When we promise our best 
Friends to rhyme no more. X848 Thackway Van Fair 
xli, The Baronet promised to take charge of the lad at school. 
2 . absM or intr. To make a promise ; to engage 
to do or give something. In quot, 1869, to under- 
take responsibility, stand sponsor/or another 
X447 Bokenham SeytUys (Roxb) a6 Now h^ 1 acom- 
plysyd Brefly, lych as I yon promywd In the prologe 

0x533 Ld. Berners .Sr»fl/*lxxxiv. 260 iJesymhyni to render 

to you your tondes as hepromysyd 1651 Hobbes Levtw/i, 
II XX 103 He that promiseth, hath no ^h® thing 

promised. 1716 mdrow Corr, (184^ IL i4S> I cannot 
promise upon this so very soon.jvshaYrag much public 
business *777 Burns ‘ / dream'd I lav u. Fickk fortune 
..promis’d mir, and perform’d but ill >842 Tennyson 
Bora 44 Dora promised, being meek. 1869 — Pdle^^ 
Eiiarre 15 There were those who knew him near the King 
And promised for him , and Arthur made him knight, 

Z, spec, (prans,) To engage to give (c g« a 
daughter) m marriage to another ; to betroth, lo 
be promised, to be engaged or betrothed, arch, 
0x548 HAti Chron,, Hen, Vll 60 The ladjr Mery , ms 
pronmed to kyng Charle& «iSS 3 Vuall Royster B lU. 
n.(Aib) 4* Haueyoahe wiB (ke jayth) and 
must. C, Cuslauce I am promised duryng my lyfe, that is 
ISst x«6 sSaiS; Sfir s,u, 26^ Hoc f&^cc .will not 

promise 2 er to any man, Vntill least 

i;38 Swift Pol Conversai. 1. 3 S If she ben't marry d, at least 
she’s lustily promis’d. , . 

tb pass. To be engaged; to have an engage- 
ment. Obs, ^ ^ 

1601 Shaks Tul C 1 « 293 Corsi Will jrou suppe with 
me to Night, Ca^ ? Cask No, I am promis d fortn 
4 . To promise oneself (somethmg) • to entertom 
the (pleasing) expectation of Const, asm i a, b, c, 
xSxy^oRYSON Itw, 1,43 Nothing were 
Ca<i-vrtvrtt<y 4»c if a man might promise himselfe a good wina, 

Woman i 21 There are some who promise to themselvte, 

never to discover their secrets 1746 Col Rec 

V. 45 , 1 promise myself that you will proceed to some les 4 

exi^tionable Melhod 183, Ht Martinbao 

,v. si She ran out, promising h^f that sh. would be bwh 

in tm minutes iSs, ‘ Mark Tw^k 'liOKK. Air. mi, We 

, .promised ourselves that we would call around some time 

*‘iTcofS^, WiS^V or parenthetically^ and 



PBOMISED. 
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PBOMIT. 


With dat^ of person : To convey assurance of some 
fact, to assert confidently or emphatically, to 
declare, almost always m i)hrase I promise you^\ 
assnie you, I tell you plainly. 

a with reference to the future, as a strong 
assertion of one’s intention, (Nearly coinciding 
with 1 b, but often implying a threat of something 
disadvantageous or unpleasant.) 

f X440 Gentiydts 1603 Thu shaft dye to morow. 1 And 
what that euer be. That nolle for the entrete , He shall 
not spede I yow promysi^e 1538 Starkly 1. 1 23* 

I promt’s you I schal neuer pretermyt occasyon . of helpyng 
my cuntrey. 1777 Diddin Qtucker i. i. You wont get a 
lamb out of our fold, I promise you. 1825 Ihirlwall 
tr. Tieck^s Ptcinres 80 Well, I promise you, you shall find 
I do not come again. 

b m assurance of a statement as to the present, 
(Cf. Espficrc » 6.) Now anJu or dial. 

1469 J. Paston in P, Lett II 349 He losythe sore hys 
tyme her, I promyse yow 1S35 m Leii Suppress Monas» 
tanes (Camden) 74 The comyssioners, I promyse you, have 
been very neciigent 1599 Shaks. ATwh Ado iv u 47, Ido 
not Itice thy looke I promise thee 1655 tr. Com Htsi. 
PranciOH xii 37 The Nights, I promise you, are very cold 
1705 Addison Italy (^33) air For, I promise, I long for it 
X749 Fielding Tom yonesTcvnu i, I promise thee it is what 
I have desired zl^x F, E. Paget Tales of Village (1852) 
466, I promise you I*m preciously tired already 1863 
Thackeray Round. Papers, Peal of Sells, Magnificent 
dandies, I promise you, some of us were. 

Q.jdg* To afford ground of expectation of; to 
cause or lead one toexpect (something good or bad), 
to give pre>indication of. Const, as in i a or c 
1594 ? Greene Selwius noa My life forepassed in Plea- 
sure s court Promises ivealc resistance in the fight 16x7 
Morvson IfiiL I 3 The houses promise more b^uty out- 
wardly then they haue inwardly iMg Sir T. Herbert 
Treat. (1677) 125 Berry is a Village which promises much at 
a distance, but when there, deludes the expectation. 1723 
De Foe Col, Jack (1840) 4 He promised to be stout when 
grown up 1832 Ht. jMartineau Life in Wilds v, 56 A 
plan .which promised fair to supply the botcher with em- 
ployment 1855 Tennyson Maud i i xvii, I play'd with 
the girl when a child , ^e promised then to be fair 1878 
H H. Gibbs Onibre 25 If his own hand be such as not to 
promise him at least two or even three tndcs. 1891 Laau 
Tunes XC. 459/2 An atmosphere of public discussion which 
promises future storms 

b. dbsol. or ifilr. To encourage expectation, to 
give tokens , usually with adr., as fatr^ well. 

^x6oi Alls Wen \i 1 146 Oft expectation fails, and 

most oft there Where most it promises, x686 tr Chardin's 
Coronal Solynum 88 The Harvest., promis’d no bettei then 
the last year. 1687 A. Lovell tr Thevenot'sTras) 1 14 The 
weather promi^ng fair. 1788 J Byron JIarr Patagonia 
(1778) 153 He promised the fairest for holding out, being a 
very strong young man 1847 Marbyat Chtldr. W Potest 
iv, Humphrey, the second, promised well 1887 Gissing 
Thyrza I u 29 It promises for another fine day to-morrow. 

Promised (prp’mist), ppl a [f. prec. + -ed i ] 
Undwlaken to be done or given , of which promise 
is made, l*romised land : the land of Canaan, 
as promised to Abraham and his postenty (Gen. 
XU. 7, Kill. 15, etc.); hence allusively applied to 
heaven, or to any place of expected fehcity. 

1338 Elyot, ^onsus promysed 1545 Ihtd., Desponsus, 
et despoHsa, affianced or promised in manage. 1667 Milton 
P L HI. 531 Over the Promis’d Land to God so dear xtej 
Dryden vtrg Georg 111, 133 The fiery Courser Shuts 
Place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd Fight z86a Bp. 
C Wordsworth Hymn,* O day of rest and gladttess' ui. 
From thee, like Pisgah's mountain, We view our Promised 
Land. z88z Lady Herbert Edith 140 Edith was Lord 
St. Aubyn^ promised bride. 

Promisee (prpmisf*). Also pTomlssee. [f. 
as prec, + -eb ] The person to whom a promise is 
made : esp. in legal use, correlative to Fbomisoe. 

X7« Swift Advice to Freemen Dublin Wks 1745 VIIL 
239 The persons .possessed of the sole executive power ,, 
and hundreds of expectants, hopers, and promissees 1783 
Falby Mor. Philos m, i. v. 107 The promise is to be per- 
formed in that sense m which the promiser apprehended at 
the time that the promisee received it 1846 Grote Greece 
1 XX II. xxo The tie which binds a man to any special pro- 
misee towards whom he has taken the engagement of an 


oath. 1875 PosTE Gaius i Intr(^ (ed a) xx The intention 
of the promissor must accord with that of the promissee. 
Ibid. II Comm. 203 The payee, promisee, or creditor, is. . 
defined by the class term ^ hearer ’ or ‘ holder’, 

Promisefal(prpmisfiil),a, rare [fiPEomaE 
j^, + -FDb.] a. FuU of or accompanied by pro- 
mises. b Full of promise or pre-indication of 
good; promising. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11 li ji. Babylon 06 Som he 
WHS with promisefull mtreats, and som with rougher 
threats 1^3 Clucago Advance 25 Jan , From the Bocky 
Mount^ Districts, never more promiseful, comes the un- 
changed (xy X908 Daily Chrott, 9 June 3/2 Our rivers are 
promiseful enough of sport. 

PromiaelesB (prp misles), a rare, [f as prec. 
+ -iiEss,] Devoid of piomise. 
xMi J A. TiLmin Swnmer Songs 3 The promiseless calm 
oyh« present Was dull with the dusk of night 

Promiser (prp’missi). [f. Promise v. + -erI. 
(See also Promisob, Promissob )] One who or 
lhat which promises; the maker or giver of a 
promise. 


1^ XiNDALE Answ More iv. xi Wks. (1573) 336/a Faith 
. shall receaue according to the truth of the pronuser. 
1032 Massinger City Madam m. 11, I must be A doer, not 
a promiser. 1771 Mrs. Griffitb Hut Lady Barton II. 


122 Thai sweet promiser Hope. 1775 Johnson Tax no Tyr. 
22 An idle promiser of kingdoms in the clouds 1864 R ealm 
6 Apr. 2 We may alwaj’s distrust the universal promiser 
Promising “isig), v^l. s 3 . [f. as prec. 

+ -ieg 1 .] The action of the verb Promise, the 
making of a promise or promises, 

1513 Douglas ARhcis vm. x. 38 Lo, my rewaid heyr, and 
my promissing Fulfillit justly 1530 Palsgr. 258/2 Promys- 
ing, trouthe plyghtynge,yfrt/«r«f&f 1607 Shahs. Tttnon v 
i 33 Promising, is the verie Ayre o’ th* Time, Peiform- 
ance, is euer the duller foi his acte 

Pro'mismg, ppl [f. as prec + -ing 2.] 
That promises. 

1 . ht That makes a promise or promises; lhat 
engages to do or give something rare. 

1720 Swift Fates Clergymen Wks 1755 11 . ii 30 He was 
hatdly drawn to attend upon some promising lord, 1838 
E. Brown.S>;/w m 252 Will the promising God evei permit 
the name of Christ to be forgotten? 

2 fig Affording expectation of good; showing 
signs of future excellence or success ; likely to turn 
out well; full of promise; hopeful. (The jiie- 
vailing sense ) 

x6ot Shaks Alls Well ni. 111 3 We lay our best loue 
and credence Vpon thy piomismg fortune 1654-66 Earl 
Pat then (1676) 544 My Prince’s condition was so 
promising. 1709 Stanhope Paraphr IV 512 That so 

P romising and plentiful a ciop might not be lost 1770 
Iarris in Prtv Lett. Ld Malmesbuty (1870) I X94 He is 
a very promising man, and will 1 think do honom Lo his 
name and his country, x86o Tyndall Glac i v 37 The 
weather was not quite clear, but it was promising X878 
Bosw Smith Carthage 90 This was not a promising be- 
ginning 

Pro'xaisingly, adv [f. prec +-lt2j in a 
promising manner; so as to cause expectation of 
good 

a 1691 Boylc Utst Air (1692) 49, 1 speak the less promis- 
ingly of what I am to say in the lemaining pait of this 
paper, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) V xxvii 272 
Claiissa must be the name, if promisingly lovely. x86z W 
Brin ION in Peaks, Passes ^ Glac her ii J 428 Ihe 
weather cleared^ and left the summits of the suirounding 
mountains promisingly coveied with snow 
So Frcmisingness, piomismg quality. 

1665 Boyle Occas Reft. iv. Transition (1848) 289 Not- 
withstanding the Serenity and Promisingness of the Morn- 
ing 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Promisor (prp*mispj). Law. [f. Promise v 
-f'-OR; cf. Pbomislr, Promissob.] The person 
who makes a promise : corielative to Promisee. 

1846 in Worcester citing Chitty 1875 Poste Gams it 
Comm. (ed. 2} 17 1 The obligation of the promisor. Ibid. 
irr ^ 100 A stipulation to convey on the day before the 
death of the promisee or promisor is invalid, 
t Promi SS, a, Ohs. rare. In 7 -isse. [ad. L. 
prBmtss-us hanging down, prop pa, pple. of pro- 
mtiUh^ex see Promi® v] Hanging down; long 
and pendent. 

1637 Heywood Dial iv. Wks. 1874 VI igo, I know him 
by his piomisse beard 1657 Tomlinson Renods Dup. 375 
Piomisse and not broad le^ 

t Pro'missarjr. Ohs rare. [f. L promtss-, 
ppl. stem of promitt^e (see Promit v) + -ary 1 ] 

1 . (?)« Procurator 

c 1485 Digby Myst (1882) m, 237 , 1 am pylat pr[o]mmyssary 
and preseaent. 

2 a Promisee. 

1655 'T White Grounds Obed. ^ Govt, 36 He who maketh 
a promise to another, so it be a peifect one, puts himselfe 
and hts promissary mto a rank of agency and patiency 

Promisse, obs, form of Promise, Promiss. 
Promissee, vanant of Promisee. 
t Promrssion. Ohs, lz..T.promissii>ft{i2iJxc. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad L,.promtssion-em a promising, 
n. of action from promtU-ire. see Promit «;.] 
Promise sh, (esp. in sense 2) ; oiig, and chiefly, 
as in 2 b, in phrase land ofpromtsstm 
C1250 Gen ij Bx 4131 [Moses] Sa3 Se lond ot promission. 
a 1300 CwsorM 6924 pis luus, fild wit vn-resun, In-to fe 
land 0 promission Thoru moyses ne come jm xioght, c 1400 
Maundev Prol (1839)1 Holy Lond .men callen the lond 
of Promyssioun. x^ Caxion Chron Eng i (1520) 6 b/a 
Elearar and losue deuyded the lande of promyssyon to ye 
chyldren of Isiaell 1588 Parke tr, Mendoza's Hut China 
316 So great store of prouision it seemeth to be y« land 
of promission. 

C1440 Capgrave Si. Hath iir 1429 At this eyte dayes 
ende, as was piomyssion, Cometh cure lady wyth lyght 
doun fiom euene c 1440 Gesia Rom xxxiv. 134 (Harl, hK ) 
This is aerete promissioun that thowe makest to me. 1529 
Frith Ptsile to Chr. Rdr Wks. (1829) 469 We. .are the 
childi en of piomission as Isaac was. 1560 Daus tr Sletdane's 
Comm 217b, Chyldren .which are also partakers of the 
godly promission. 

Fromissive (premi siy), a. Now rare* [ad. 
late L. prSmmlv-us promising, applied to the 
future tense: see Promise and -ive.] Convey- 
ing, implying, or having the character of a pro- 
mise; promissory. 

rt 16^ Naunton Fragm. Reg (Arb ) 24 She amazed them 
with a kind of promissive disputation 1650 Hobbes De 
Corp.Pou 186 All Declarations, concerning Future Actions 
Omwsions, are eith'er Promissive, as ‘I will do, or not 
do ; or Provisiye, As for example, ‘ If this be done or not 
done, this will follow ' ; or Imperative, as *Do this, or do it 
Gentiles II iv. 356 God's Wit reveled 
m Ills Word is either promissive or preceptive 0x703 
Burkitt On N. T. Matt xi. la Which words are both restric- 


tive and promissive, 1824 L. Murray Eng. Grasn (ed 5) 
I VI 119 Instead of making a separate mood for every 
auxiliary verb, and introducing moods Interrogative, Opta- 
tive, Promissive, Hortative, Pi ecative,&c we have exhibited 
such only as are obviously distinct 1850 Proc Phtlol. 
Soc. IV x86 Shall (2, 3) and will (i) [are called] pi emissive 
Fromissov (prtimrspt). [a. L. promtssor a 
promiser, agent-n. f. prdimtt-bre . see Promit v.] 
ti Astral. sspROMiTTOB. Ohs. 

1621 Burton Auat Mel i 11 i. iv, If Tz by hi«i revolution, 
or tiansitus, shall offend any of those radicall promissois in 
the geniture. Ibid, iii iii. i 11. (1651) S96 By direction of 
the significators to their several promissors. 1696 Phili ips 
( ed si, Ffomitters or Promissors, a Teim in tlie Genethliack 

g irt of Astiology, so called because they promise in the 
adix something to be accomplished, when the Time of 
diiection is fulfilled. 

2 Rom. Lata, etc. One who makes a piomise : 
= Promisor. 

1644 [H Parker] Jus Pop 12 This wide gaping pio- 
missor 1850 Bandars InsUi Justtman 111 xv. (ed. 2) 423 
If the piomissoi attempted to defeat the condition by pre- 
venting its bemg fulfilled, he was treated as if he had 
promised pure, and the thmg could be demanded from him 
at once 1875 Postl tr Caius i Introd (ed a) ir The 
intention of the proinissor must accord with lhat of the pio- 
missee, Ibid lu. Comm 362 A unilateral convention is one 
where there is a single promissor and a single acceptor. 

Fro'missorily, adv, rare. [f. iiext + -LY2,] 
In a piomissory manner ; an the way of a promise, 
1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Ep v xiv (1650) 217 Nor was 
he [Jephthah] obliged by oath unto a strict observation of that 
which promissorily was unlawfull 

Promissory (prp’misou), a. [ad. med I^. prs- 
mtssdn-tts (Bouavenlura « 1274), f. L. promissor . 
see above and -ory 2 ] 

1 . Conveying, containing, or implying a promise ; 
of, pei taming to, or of the naluie of a promise. 

1649 Jer Taylor Exemp n Disc. ix. iis[It]iequire[s] 
the sanction of promissory oaths. 1696 Lorimlr Goodvjids 
Disc vii 71 A form of words which was. promissory of 
Eternal Life upon a possible condilion 1782 Miss Burnly 
Cecilia vm. vin. Her imagination,— that somce ofpromissoiy 
enjoyment, 1851 Ht Martineau Hist. Eng 1800-15 11 1 
(1878} 259 Popham’s Circular to the British merchants, pro- 
missoiy of a rich tiade. 1890 Bridgltt Blundci s ^ Fotgeries 
IV. 107 The binding power of a promissory oath. 

b. Promissory note . a signed document contain- 
ing a wntten promise to pay a stated sum lo a 
paiticular person (or lo the bearer), either at a 
specified date, or on demand. 

17x0 Lond Gaz Na 4699/4 A Bill to make Promissory 
Notes moie effectual. x7zx Swift Jml to Stella 10 May, 
To lend Stella twenty pounds, and to take her note pro- 
missory to pay It in half a year 1766 Blacks roNi Comm. 
n. XXX, 446 If a man gives a promissory note, he shall not 
be allowed to avei the want of a consideiation in order to 
evade the payment 1833 Hi Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker i iv. 8x A hank note is a promissory note for a 
definite sum ; and it must be stamped. 

2 fig. Conveying a 'piomise* or indication of 
something to come, esp, of good ; full of promise, 
promising; prognosticator^. 

X839-48 Bailey Fesivs xxni. (ed 4) 294 A promissory 
Being unfulfilled. X891 Harper's Mag Jan. 205/1 Ihe 
tender glow of evening, so promissory of the splendid days 
to come. Ibid Apr 728/x She nodded her head with a look 
promissory of horrois 

tFro'mit, j/J. [f. next] * Promise 

sh. I, 2. 

ifiox Douglas Pal, Hon. 111 Ixxvi, In thair promittis thay 
stude euer firme and plane. 1567 Giuie ^ Godhe B (S T.S.) 
113 My beleue is m thy woid, And all thy promittis maist 
and leist. 

tFro]iirt,z'. Ohs. Forms: 5-6 promit, -itt(e, 
-yt(te (5 pa t. promit, -ytt). j8. 5 promette. 
[ad L. pidmitt-he to let go or send forth, to 
put forth ; to promise, give hope of; to foretell ; f. 
pro. Pro- 1 -h vntUlre to let go, send. The ^ form 
a. ¥. promett-re (loth c. in Godef ) to promise ] 

1 . = Promise v. i, 2. 

1425 Rolls ofParlt IV 297/2 Promyttyng and behotyng 
to do, kepe, observe and fulfille .al yat shall be decreed 
1432-50 tr Higdeti (Rolls) VI, 93 Promittynge if he myjhte 
escape [^at pestilence, bat he wolde dye in goynge pilgremages. 
1456 Sir G Have Law Arms (STS) 141 He has payit 
thame all that he promyttit thame 1527 in Fiddes Wolsiy 
li, (1726) 141 Promy tting that from henceforth I shall never 
retom agen to the said heresies. 0x584 Montgomerie 
Cheme 4 Sloe 1131 Promitting, unwitting, Jour hechts 50U 
neuir huiked 

p, c 1422 Hoccleve Jereslauds Wfe 802 If ydur nardon 
Yee me promette 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V, 435 Y pro- 
inette feithefuUjr to be rulede by hym, Caxton 

Blanchardyn xxiu. 78 ‘ Syre sayd the pucell, ' I promette 
you that youie hoste shalbe ai to gydre contented of you '. 

b =3 Promise v. 5 a. 

X484 Caxton FaUes of jEsop v. xvi, I promytte and warnc 
the that yf thow come nyghe me I snalle slee the with this 
grete clubbe 

% 2. Erroneous for Permit • perh. scribal error. 

e 1500 Joseph A rim. (E B T.S ) 32 He. . commaunded hym 
he sholde promytte and suffre the seruauntes of almygnty 
god to passe out of prysou. 1523 [CfovERDALE] Om God 
4- Hew (X534) Ej, They were pronutted and sufired to 
retreate. 1565 Reg, Privy Council Scot 1. 330 The Quents 
hlajestie promittis thame to tak of her awin woddis as may 
serve to the bigging of neidfull houssis for the labouraris. 

IF The ^legM sense ' To disclose, to publish, to 
confess* is a figment founded on a misquotation; 
see below. 
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flsiS48 Hall Chroiu^ Hen Vn 33 b, Pardone of all 
oSences and crymes committed| and promocions and 
pwardes for obeynge to the kynges request [Misquoted 
in CasselVs Eiuyci Diet ‘ of all offences and crimes pro- 
moted' . whence in Cent, Diet , and (def ) m Funk's Stand 
Dieil 

Promittor (pwmil^i). Astrol, Also 7 -er. 
[f prec. + -0]i. Cf. Peomissoe.] A planet which 
‘ promises * or prognosticates that some event will 
take place on its ariiving at some particular aspect 
with another planet, star, or point of the heaven 
(the signijicator ) ; also applied to such an aspect. 

1647 Lilly Chr* Astrol clxvii. 719 Consider the Pro- 
fections of Significators and Promittors 1671 Salmon Syn 
Med I xxxiv 71 The Quality of the Disease shall be dis- 
cerned fiom the Promittor or afflicting Planet, 1696 Pro- 
moters [see Promissor i] 18x9 J Wilson Diet Astrol s v , 
I2 and d aie anaretic promittors, and promise to destroy 
the life of the native when the hyleg is directed to them 
% and 9 are promittois of good when directions to them 
are fuhilled 

II Promnesia (prpmnfsia), Psychic Science 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Pko- 2 -h -/u/ijaia memory.] 
(See quot.) 

X903 MyrRs Human Personality I p. xx, PromnesiOf 
the paradoxical sensation of lecoUecting a scene which is 
only now occurring for the first time ; the sense of the d^jd 
vu. Ibid II 264 That sensation of already remembering 
what 1$ happening or is just about to happen, to which some 
authors have aj^lied the too wide term pai amnesia, but for 
which promnesia seems a more exact and distinctive name, 
t Pro'moiit. Obs, rare. [Shortened from Peo- 
MONTOET, as if f. Pbo- 1 + L, wmt-^m Mount j^.I] 
« Peomontort. 

x6xa Drayton Poly-olh. i, xst A Piomont jutting out into 
the diopping south a 16*7 Lkangehng i 1, 

Our Citadels Are plac'd conspicuous to outward view On 
promonts’ tops. X63X Chcttlc Trag Hojffhiann Bj b, He to 
yon piomonts top, and their suruey. What shipwrackt pas- 
sengers the belgique sea Casts from her fomy entrniles 

t Pro'monto re. Obs, lare. [f. L. pdmonid^ 
nwn Promontory : cf. F promontoire (15-16 c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] s prec. 

x6a3 Lithgow Trav i. 22 Capo Bianco in Calabria 
being the furthest promontbre of Italy Ibid x 448 With- 
out it IS quadiangled, and within lound , hauing two degrees 
of incirchng promontores, supported by Marble pillars, and 
Allabaster arches. 1657 Thornley tr Longus' Daphms ^ 
Chloe 82 Coming to a Promontore which ran into the Sea 
Fromontorial (pipm^nl 5 o‘rial), a, rare, [f- 
h. pioviontdn^um Promontory + -al,] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a promontoiy. 

xB^s Alex. Smith Hew Hist. Abeideen. 1 . 1, x Fiom its 
semiciiculai shape it may be called promontorial 

Fromontoried (pr^>-m^nt9rid), a [f. Pro- 
montory + -HD 2 ] Formed into or furnished with 
a promontory or projection. 

X649 G Daniel Trinarck , Hen V ccxxxviii, The float- 
ing Bodies, promontoried, Reaks An Exhalation X844 
I Sir Lancelot (1857) sx The green hill-tops and pio- 
niontoried sleeps 1891 Cornh. Mag June 649 They see 
ihe promontoued baclu and small heads and long necks of 
some of those ungainly beasts [camels]. 

b ab/O! pp/e. Pierced as by a promontory 
1877 Blackmore Eiema II. xxxi 141 in bays and waves 
of rolling glass, pioraontoned, here and there, by jutting 
copse or massive tiee. ^ 

t Proxn.oiito*rioiL8f a. Obs. rai e. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous,] Of the nature of a promontory ; lofty 
and prominent. (In quots.j'^) 
i6i< T. Adams Eng Sickness Beim it Wks i86r I 422 
The Papists brag of their numerous multitude, and pro- 
montorious celsitude. x6x8 — Happiness Ck. ibid II. 497 
The ambitious man's mountain is his honour, and who dares 
find fault with so piomontorioos a celsitude? 

11 Fromoutorium (pr^m^ntbe nilm) [med L. . 
see next] a. «next, i. b. » next, a. 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/x Promonto- 
num, is a high Mountain which shooteth it self into the Sea, 
the utmost end of which is called a Foreland, or Cape X83X 
[see next, 2], 1871 Daily Hews 23 Jan , This long bluff 
Its promontorium throws forwaid, as it were, two sheltering 
wings for batteries stationed m the narrow waist behind. 

Froiuontory (prp-m^ntan). Also 7 -ary, pro- 
mentory. [ad. med.L, promoniori-um^ alteration 
(after mont-em Mount oi'L. prmunturi-um 
a mountain ridge, a headland, promontoiy ; referred 
by some io prominere to jut forward.] 

1 . A point of high land which juts out into the 
sea or other expanse of water beyond the line of 
coast ; a headland. 

1548 UoALL, etc Erasm Par. Acts xiii, 46 Barnabas 
anoSaul went to Seleucia, whiche is a great promontorye, 
or peake on the weste parte of Antioche *553 Eden Treat 
Hewe Ind (Aib ) 8 Euen vnto the promontone or laudes 
ende of the people, called Cimbri. 15^ W Cunningciam 
Cosmogr, Glasse 80 The parallele , goth by the promontory 
of good hope. X669 Gale Crt Gentiles 1 i. vui, 44 Coisica 
.called by the Grecians the Homy Hand, because of its 
many Promontories, and angles 1725 Pope Odyss, x 221 
From yonder Promontoiy's brow, I view’d the coast X876 
Grfkn Stray Stud 60 Monaco stands on a promontory of 
rock which mils in bold cliffs into the sea. 
b. iransf, and/^. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 196 The begynning of 
his Raigne is the Period or faithest Promontorye of the 
certaine antiquities of this Realme 1832 W, Irving 
Alhaniha I. xxi. 309 They doubled the ipromontory of the 
mountains, and arrived in sight of the famous Puente del 
Pinos, a 1854 H 


Standing on the promontory of the present, to feel the air 
rising from the shadowy waters of the past x86o Tyndall 
Glac I ix 63 The avalanche . . was hidden from us by a 
rocky promontory 

2 . Atiat, Applied to certain prominences or pro- 
tuberances of the body. 

Promontory 0/ the sacrum, an angular prominence formed 
by the junction of the last lumbar vertebra with the sacrum 
Promontory of ihe tympanum, a protuberance of the inner 
ear caused oy the projection of the cochlea 
x83x R. Knox Cloquets Anai xii The sacrum is articu- 
lated to the fifth lumbar vertebra. Its junction with the 
spinal column forms a projecting angle named the Promon- 
tory iprymontonum) Ibid 567 The Promontory {Pro- 
moniortwu) is another pretty broad tubercular eminence, 
of a variable form, which limits the fenestia ovalis below. 
x88i Mivart Cat 398 Another opening, called the fenestra 
rotunda, lies below and behind the promontory 
8. attnh. (or adj.') Resembling a promontory, 
projecting, outstanding. 

*579 Fenton Gutcciard vir CXS99) 284 On the top of the 
mountaine called the Promontone hill ^1590 Greene 
Ft Bacon iv 6 Welcome To Englands shore, whose pro- 
montory cleeues, Shewes Albion is another little world. 
X693 Drydcn Juvenal vi. 153 A Promontory Wen, with 
griesly Grace, Stood high, upon the Handle of his Face, 
1726 Pope Odyss xix 281 His bending head O’er which 
a promontory shoulder spread xSog Campbell Gerir. 
Wyom. III. XXV, Each bold and promontory mound, 

Fromorph (prJumprf). Biol. [a. Ger, pro- 
morph (Haeckel), f, Gr. 7r/>d, Pro- 2 + form.] 
A pnmitive or fundamental form. 

1889 Nature 28 Feb. 409/2 An addition of three pages on 
4 he fundamental form (promorph} ’. 
FroinorphologyCprffumiufp’lodai). Biol. [ad. 
Ger. proniorphologie (Haeckel) : see Pro- 2 and 
MoBPHOLOaY.] The moiphology of fundamental 
forms; the branch of morphology that treats of 
organic forms from a mamematical standpoint; 
stereometnc morphology. So Promorpliolo'glcal 
a.<i of or pertaining to promorphology; whence 
Fromorpholo'gically am . ; Fromorphologist, 
one who is versed m proniorphology 
1878 Bell GegenbauFs Comp Anat a General Anatomy 
has to do with the fundamental foims of animal organisms 
(Promorphology). X883 P Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI 
843/2 note, As piomorphology develops the ciystallography 
of organic form, so mineralogy becomes parallel to mor- 
phology. Ibid, 844/2 The classification into bilateral and 
radiate forms which usually does duty for more precise 
promprphological conceptions Ibid ^5/1 These homo- 
plastic or homomorphic forms, as Haeckel has shown, come 
as fairly within the province of the piomorphologist. 1890 
Cent, Diet, Promorphologically. 1895 Syd Soc 
Promorphology, morphology, as 1 elating to a few funda- 
mental types 

Fromotable tab’l), a [f. nextH- 

-ABLE,] That may be or is to be promoted; 
deserving of promotion. 

17x6 M, Davies A then Brit. HI 31 Scarce sufferable, 
much less promotable or remunerable.is/*^i 1887 Morley 
Sp. in Scott, Leader 31 Mar , Resident Magistrates aie 
removable, and, if I may com a word, * promotable ’ by the 
Executive Government 

Fromote (pmmJat), V. [f. L promSt-, ppl. 
stem of promov-ere to move forwaid, advance : see 
Pbo -1 and Move v. So obs. F, promoter to 
instigate (14th c in Godef ) ] 

I. 1 . trans. To advance (a person) to a position 
of honour, dignity, or emolument; esp. to raise 
to a higher grade or office ; to prefer. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII 14S k® emperour 
i-smyten a^en promoted hyra sone into abisshop [L ptomo- 
vii tn epuc^uiii\ 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 94 Preeste'?, 
wich to fatte benefices wolde be promotid 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps xxxvi[i] 34 He shal so promote the, that thou 
shalt haue the ionde by enheritaunce. X685 Stillingfl 
Ong Brit iv 167 Leontius his way was, to promote onely 
those m the Church, he was beforehand sure of X874 
Green Short Hist iii, § s. 140 Boniface . was promoted 
to the Archbishopiic of Canterbury 
b. Chess. To raise (a pawn) to the rank of a 
piece, (Cf. to Queen ) 

1803 [see Promotion 1 b] 1900 Westm. Gaz 12 May 3/3 
Compelled to promote a Pawn to a piece 1904 H. J R 
Murray m Brit Chess Mag, Dec, 466 [In Malay chess] a 

E awii may be promoted to the rank of any eupenor piece, 
ut promotion takes place, not when the Pawn reaches the 
eighth line, but only aftei a further diagonal move. 

2 . To further the growth, development, progress, 
or establishment of (anything) ; to help forwaid (a 
process or result) ; to further, advance, encourage. 
(Formerly also with on,) 

15x5 Barclay Egloges iv (1570) Cvj/i Such rascolde 
drames promoted by Thais, Or by suche other newe foi ged 
Muses nine. 2526 Pilgr Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 12 b, This 
gyfte expelleth all vyce, and promoteth all vertue. 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Eccl Hist, (1619) 236 The Emperour went 
about to promote Christian religion, i6^DigbyA«/ Soul 
tv. § 5. 390 All the causes and helpes that promote on its 
impotent desires *898-0 (Mar 8) Minute Bk, S. P C K,, 
The Journal of the HonW® Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1703 J Tipper in Lett, Lit Men (Camden) 
305 You will promote the Sale of it as much as possibly you 
can. 1765 A, Dickson Treat Agnc (ed 2) 79 Vegetation 
IS promoted by communicating to the earth the food of 
plants, and enlarging their pastura 1849 Macaulay Hist 
Eng* « I 191 It could in no way promote the national 
interest. 1874 Green Short Hist 11 § i, 60 Commerce and 
trade were promoted by the justice and policy of the Kings 
b. To support actively the passing of (a law or 


measure) ; now spec, to take the necessary steps for 
obtaining the passing of (a local or pnvate act of 
parliament). 

1721 Col, Fee, Pennsylv III 138 The parties concerned in 
promoting this Bill 1863 H. Cox Inslti. 170 Many bills 
promoted as pnvate bills, largely affect public as well as 
private interests. 

II. 1 3 * To put foith or forward into notice or 
attention; to publish, promulgate, to asseit, 
advance (a claim) Ohs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng ccxxv. 230 The kynges nodes 
weie put forth and promoted as touchyng the kyngdom of 
Fraunce. 1355 m Strype Eccl Mem. (1721) III App xlvi. 
139 The false surmised articles promoted by HughRauUns, 
priest 1563 Bonner m Strype Ann Ref (1700) I. xxxiv 
342 That the oath shall he promoted in open place, where 
there shall be a convenient assembly of people to witness 
the same 1662 Stanley Hist Chaldaick Pktlos. {1701) 
18/1 An Intellectual incorruptible pattern, the Print of 
whose Form He promoted through the World 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Exetc , Printing!, Gutenberg, promoted His claim 
to the first lavention of this Art 
t 4 . To incite, prompt, move (to something). 
Obs rare. 

X450-X530 Myrr ourLadyeaj Theaungels of god , . to helpe 
vs in time of prayer, St to promote our prayers towarde god. 
X646 H. LAWRFNCsCwwr Angells Bo TheAngell keepers 
. droniote to all good, oppose ml evill. 

6. To cause to move forward in space or extent , 
to extend, Obs. exc. dial, 

1652 Needham tr Selden's Mare Cl. 274 None of them 
ever attempted to promote then Empire beyond the bounds 
thereof 1660 Boyle Hew Exp Phys Mech, t. (168a) 16 
Other emineat Astronomers would piomote the Confines of 
the Atmosphere to exceed six or seven times that numbei 
of Miles X683 Moxon Mech. Exetc, Printing!, William 
CaMon ( who first biQught it to Oxford) promoted it to 
London also « 1705 Ray Cteaiton i. (1714) 201 Francis 
Pirara piomotes the life of the Brazilians beyond the term we 
have set it 187a Spectator 7 Sept. 1137 ‘Sure it*s I will 
promote her for your honour', where the word ‘promote’ 
was used . .in its strict meaning of ' cause to move forward 
Ill 1 3 To inform against (a person) ; to lay 
an information of (a delinquency, etc.) ; also intr. 
or dbsol. to act as informer, Cf. Promoter 3. Ohs 
X4 Chester PI. (Shaks Soc.) II. 82 Taverners, tapsters 
of this cittie, Shalhe promoted heare by me, For breakinge 
statutes of this cuntrey. 1550 Latimer Last Serm hef, 
Edw VI Serm (1562) 130 [129] There Jacke men to pro- 
mote the kinges officers when they do amisse, and to promote 
al offenders. 1566 Drant Hot ate, Sat. iv Cj b, 1 am not 
one that doth promote, why art thou frayde of me? *596- 
1623 [see Promoting ppl a. i]. 

7 . Eccl. La%v. To set in motion (the office of the 
ordinary or judge) in a cnminal suit in an ecclesi- 
astical court; to institute (a smt ex officio promoto) 
by permission of the ordinary. 

z68x Conset Pract, Spir Courts r 11 8 1 (1700) 5 Its 
Official [xc. of the Court of Arches] is the pioper and com- 
petent jTudge to take cognizance of all Ecclesiastical Causes 
whatsoever not only at the Instance of Paities, but also of 
his meer Office, or when 'tis promoted. Ibid, i 11. § 3 (1700) 
7 It IS left to the election of the Plaintiff to elect in which 
Court he will institute or promote his Cause 1789 Sir W. 
Scott in Haggard Rep Constsi Court (1822) I. 14 This is 
a cai>e of Office promoted ex oMcio ptomoio] against 
Thomas Calcott, for. erecting tombs in the church-jrard . 
without leave of the Ordinary 1837 Lus hington in Curteis 
Rep, Eccl Cos. (1840) 601 Mr, Williaras [Vicar of Hendon], 
who promotes the office of the judge, has brought a charge 
against a parishioner of chiding and brawling 1849 
Dickens Dav. Copp xxix, The office of the judge piomoted 
by Tipkins against Bullock for bis soul’s correction 1889 
(May 11) Abp Bfnson in Read v Bp, of Lincoln (Roscoe) 
36 The archbishop’s office was promoted against him [Bp 
Wood of Lichfield, a68z]. Ibid 37 The suit [Zjwy v. Bp 
St. Daoids'\ was promoted ex officio before the archbishop. 
1895 Sir R, Phillimore Eccl Law (ed 2) 837 In every 
ecclesiastictd conrt there are two modes of piocedure— the 
civil and the criminal In criimnal proceedings the office 
of the judge is promoted, [1 e.] inasmuch as all spiritual 
jurisdiction is in the hands of the bishop or ordinary, his office 
or function is set in motion Ibtd 956 The Criminal Suit is 
open to eveiy one whom the ordinary allows to promote his 
office, and the Civil Suit to every one showing an interest 
t Promo'te, ppl a Ohs. 
pa. pple, of prMnovere (see ]: 
fiom promoted ] Promoted. 

c 1530 Crt, of Love 1261 For where a lover thinketh him 
promote, Envy will grucch, repyaing at his Wele 

Fromo'temeiit. Obs. rare~“^. [f. Promote 
+-MENT.] - Promotion 2. 

1670 Evelyn Syloa xxn (ed, 2) los Some commend the 
strewing a few Oats at the bottom of the fosses or pits for 
a great promotement of their taking 

PypnipfiftT? (pipmgatei). Foims: a 5-6 pro- 
motour, -oure, 6 Sc, -ar, 6-9 -or, 15- -er 6-8 
promooter, 7 -mouter. [AF. and eaily mod.E. 
pronioionr ^ F promoieur (\iz^ m Hatz.-Darm.) 
one who promotes, an official procurator in an 
ecclesiastical court, t a business agent, ad. med.L. 
prUmdtor, agent-n f, pfomev-ereio Promove, But 
from i6th c, commonly spelt with -er, as if f. Pro- 
jtfOTE V, + -EB \ The $ forms occcii only in sense 3 ] 
I, 1 . One who or that which promotes, advances, 
or furthers any movement or project ; a furtherer, 
an encourager. 

1450-1530 Myrr our Ladye 237 A comforter to them that 
aie desolate, apromoter to the righteful, an helpei to tiie 
synful X494 Fabyan Chon, vii. 445 Of whiche oppynyou 


[ad L. promot-us, 
c,); or abbreviated 
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, a great furthercr or promoter, x5|$3 Becok Rome 

(1563) 85 The firste promoters.. to haue Images in churches, 
a 1568 Aschau Scholetn. (i\xb.) 83 In tyme they he Pro- 
moters of both openlie. x6&i Boyle How Exjt Pnys Meek, 
XX, That great and learned promoter of experimental philo- 
sophy, Dr. Wilkins. 1737 Bracken Fetmefy hnpr (1756) 
1 . 78 A powerful Diuretic, or Promoter of tJnne. 1781 p. 
Williams tr, VeUairis Drmn Wke, II, 135 Money is the 
best promoter of matrimony, Petmy CycL'FHW 277/* 

In 1837 the bills for making four disunct lines of railway to 
Bnghton had been referrra to one committee. An unpre- 
c^ented emntest arose between the promoters of the com- 
peting Imes. 1847 Helps Friends tn C I. jo6 There are 
two great dasses of promoters of social happiness. 2878 
Lfcky Png’ tn i8fA C II. v. 35 [The] leading promoter [of 
the University] was the Chancellor, Bishop Elj^instone. 

“b. LegisL One who takes steps for, or actively 
supports, the passing of a law; now sj^ee. one of 
those who take the necessary steps for obtaining 
the passing of a local or private act of parliament. 

1741 Middleton C/eere I. 441 Cicero himself was the 
promoter of it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction. 
/kid 551 Cmlius was the promotor of this law. [Cf. x8to in 
1 3 x^ H. Cox InsM, i. iv_ 20 With respect to these 
[local acts] various preliminaries .. are required to be 
olserved by the promoters of the several bills. Hid, i. ix. 
172 The promoters of ^each bill are required to prove com- 
pliance wil^ the standing orders of both Houses 

o. Finance, One who piomotes, or takes the 
requisite steps for, the formation of a joint-stock 
company ; one who is a party to the preparation or 
issue of the prospectus ; a company-promoter. In 
consequence of the amount of swindling too often 
resorted to, the term has in popular use acquired 
an opprobrious sense : cf. PBOUOT£Bis&f. 

1876 fForid V, No 106. 5 A promoter, ouoad promoter, is 
not necessarUy a bad man. z88a W. C. Smith Kildrosiaii 
80 He cursed Himself, his friend, and all the ravenous crew 
Of jobbers and promoters. X889 Times z8 Mar 9/3 The 
promoter of a company is accountable for what he omits to 
do, as well as for what he does 1890 Act 53 ^ 54 Vici c. 64 
§ 3 A promoter in this section means a promoter who was a 
party to the preparation of the prospectus. X894 Westm, 
Gas IS Nov. 8/1 Official Receiver, Is he a company pro- 
moter? Witness, oh, no ; he is far too respectable for that. 
2. One who promotes or advances another in 
dignity or position. 

14 . [see f eomovek] 1670 G H Hist Cardinals iii. 
301 They are disinterested, and no passionate promotors of 
their Kindred. x8M Frefman N. Cong II, vii 80 Harold 
, . appears as a special promoter of German churchmen. 

XI. fd* One whose busmess was to prosecute 
or denounce offenders against the law ; originally 
an oihcei appointed by the crown; later, one 
who prosecuted m his own name and that of the 
sovereign, and received a part of the fines as his 
fee; a professional accuser, an informer. Ohs, 

o. X4S5 Rolls 0/ Farit, VI 347/1 The Ofiice of oure Pro- 
motoure, by us graunted unto nym by cure Lettres Patents. 
XS09 Barclay (1570) X40 b, Seigeaunt, Atturney, 

Piomoter, Judge or Scribe, Will not feele thy matter with- 
out a priuie bribe. X566 Rty, Proelam xo Nov., Such as be 
infourmers vpon penall lawesand Statutes, commonly called 
promoters. 1603 Holland PlutarcJCs Mor 421 Aristogiton 
the sycophant or false promotor, being condemned to death 
for troubling men with wrongful! imputations. X603 [see 
Relator 2] 1607 Cowell Inie^r,^ Promoters , .be those, 

which in popular and penall actions doe deferre the names, 
or complaine of offenders, hauing pait of the profit for their 
reward.., They belo^ especially to the Exchequer and 
kin^ bench a. x66r Fuller Worthiest Northampton (1662) 
387 [Henry VII] made Empson Promoter General, to piess 
the Penal-Statutes all over the land. 

/9. 1573 Tusser Hnsh (1878) 147 His eies be promooters, 
some trespas to spie 1398 Grenewev Taciittd Ann, rv. 
vit. (162a) 90 The promooters [L, delaiores\ a race of men 
found out fora common ouerriirow and destruction 1607 
R. C[arew] tr. Estiennds World of Wonders 158 Prowling 
promouters. 1^3 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1851 V. 358 
Tyndarus and Kebuffus, two canonical Promooters. 1670 
Blount Law Diet,, Promooters. 

+ 1), An officer appointed to prosecute students 
before the Kector for debts or offences, in some of 
the Scottish universities. Now only Hut, repr. 
promoior. 

[x48a Mnnvn Univ, Glasgu^ists (Maitl. Club) 11 9 De 
electione Fromotoris Universitatis et eius officio] 1844 
ibid U Table p iv, A Promotor or General Smdic to be 
elected annually for the recovery of University debts, and 
the detection of contraventions of the Statutes. The Pio- 
motor to bring offenders before the Lord Rectoi. , The 
Promotor's oath 

0. Eccl, Law The prosecutor of a suit in an 
ecclesiastical court. 

*754 Hume Hist Ftig* I. viii xva Laics should not be 
accused m spiritual courts, except by legal and leputable 
^lomoters and witnesses. x8az Lamb Rlia Ser 1 Oxford 
in V aeaiiont Amid an incongruous assembly of attorneys, 
attorneys’ derH apparitors, promoters, vermin of the law, 
amo^ whom he sits ‘m calm and sinless peace', X870 
Ld Ptozancb in Wilhsv, Bf of Oaf, in Law Rep,t Prob 
Div 11 198 The promoter in this proceeding oP duplex 
quereu complains in his libel that having been duly pre- 
sented the bishop has refused to institute him. Jbid , That 
the result of the examination satisfied him (the defendant) 
that the piom^er was tdofieus et minus stfficiens pt 
M^aturd 1889 E S Roscoe JBp of Lincoln's Case i 
The promoters m the suit weie E Read, W. Brosvn, T. F. 
Wilson, Md J Marshall ^The respondent was the Loid 
B^bon of Lincoln. 189$ Sir R Fhillimore Mccl Law 
{ed. 2) Mi The promoter of the office of the judge is bound 
not only to give in articles, but also a correct copy to the 
defendant. 


TTT. 4. A descriptive appellation in the Scot- 
tish nniversities (or some of them) of the official 
who presented students for degrees, Ohs, exc. Hist, 

Properly in Latin form promotoTt but sometimes repre- 
sented histoncally by the Eng form 

W L Low H Thomson iv 93 It was ms turn to act 
as Promotor or ‘ Father * of the new graduates 2898 A. C. 
Fraser 7 *. Reid iv 46 In the last year of each course, m 
‘ promoter *, he presented his undergraduates to receive the 
Master’s degree [at King’s Coll , Aberdeen] 

Hence Pxomo'tevlsm, the reprobated practice or 
conduct of promoters of joint-stock companies. 

1883 {title) Last Words of Thomas Carlyle on Trades- 
Unions Promotensm and the Signs of the Times x88a 
£dtn Conrant 27 Oct. 6/7 Word-painting of the diabolical 
promoterism of the day. 

Promotixuff (pr^m^a-tig), vhl, sh, [f. Pbomotb 
» -h -IMG 1 ] The action of the veib Pbomotb. 

1 . Advancement, furtherance, helping forward; 
the ‘ getting up * of joint-stock financial companies. 

148s Rolls ofParlt VI. 276/1 The preferring of Justice 
and promoteinge and rewardringe Vertue 15*9 Rastfll 
Pastymey Hist Pap (iBii) 54 [He was accursed] for pro- 
motynge of benefices by symony 164® Milton Ohserv, 
Ai t Peace Wks. 1851 IV s^o To give the first promoting . 
to his own tyrannical designs in England, 177* Luckombe 
Hist, Print 41 For the promoting of their pious designs. 
1890 Pall Mall G, 3 July 2/2 Corapany-promoting has 
become a business. 

t 2 The action of a PeomotbR (sense 3) ; accus- 
ing, denouncing, Ohs, 

1581 Savilb Temtud Hist, ii. x, (1591) s8 Annms Faustus 
. condemned of promoting. 

Promo’tiusfi fpl a, [f. as prec, + -ing 2.] 
That promotes, in various senses, 
f 1 . That lays an information ; that is a promoter 
or informer. Ohs, 

rS96 Harikgton Apol Ajax As, vj b, Least some hungrie 
promoting fellowes should beg it as a concealement 1604 
Drayton Oivl 547 Steps m this false spy, this promoting 
wietch, Closely betrays him that he giveh to each 1623 
Sandcrson Serm, (1657) 121 Informing, and promoting, and 
pettifogging make-bates, 

2 . That furthers, assists, or fosteis Chiedy in 
comb., as company-promotingy health-pi omoUng, 

X87X * M. Legrand’ Camhr, Fieshm, 230 Hunting the 
Drag., is so innocent, so health promoting, and in every way 
so praiseworthy an amusement 1904 IVestm Gaz x Feb. 
2/3 Colossal company-promoting swindlers 

Promotion (pr^im^a /ary. Also 5-6 -cio(ii)n, 
-cyon. [a. 'F, promotion (14th c, in Hatz -Darm.), 
ad. L. prdmStion^em,, n, of action f. proniov-ire ; 
see Pbouove ] 

1 , Advancement in position ; preferment. 

On promohony on the way to promotion, on trial i to he on 
one’s promoiioiiy to conduct oneself with a view to pro- 
motion (also colioq to marriage) 

1429 Rolls gf Parli IV 344/a Ne for promotion or 
fortheryng of any persone to Office. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Frotss 1 cccxxvu SIX With his promocyon of popalyte 
the tomayns were apeased. 1540 Test Ehor, (Surtees) 
VI, 119, 1 give to Doiithe and Anne my doughters xl A, to 
be equallye devyded betwixte them towarde ther mariadge 
or other promocion. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. Vllly v. 11 23 
The high promotion of his Grace of Canterbury, Who 
holds his State at dore ’mozigst Purseuants, Pages, and 
Foot-boyes 1693 Luttrcll Brief Rel, (1857) HI 8r Dis- 
gusted that he was not m the late piomotion made a 
marshall of France. X75Z Earl Orrpry Remarks Swift 
(1752) 29 In point of power and revenue, such a deanery 
might be esteemed no inconsiderable promotion. 1785 
Crabbb Nesnspaper 312 Piomotion's ladder, who goes up 
or down. 1857 Buckle Cwibz I, x. 602 In that period 
promotion depended solely on merit. 

1838 Lett, fr Madras 1 (1843) 4 Several Irish girls 
apparently on their promotion. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair 
xxxix, The little kitcben-maid on her promotion Ibid 
xliv, * I remember when you liked ’em, though ’ , ‘ That was 
when I was on my promotion, Goosey , she said x888 
W E. Henley Bk, Verses 4 A sqnaie, squat room (a cellar 
on promotion) 1902 Miss E. P Thompson m Gentl Mag, 
Dec 583 When the canonised saints have been worked out, 
he has recourse to those, as it were, *on their promotion ’. 

b. Chess, The elevation of a pawn to the rank 
of a higher piece. 

1803 P pMxt Studies of Chess {x^d^\ 30 Of promoting 
a pawl to be a queen, rook, &c When a pawn has pene- 
toated to the farthest rank on the adverse side of the board, 
he IS rewarded with promotion to the highest vacant dignity. 
XQoo W rstm Gaz xz May 3/3 If a player is forced to 
the promotion which involves the loss of the game find 
22 Dec. 3/3 A trio of promotion pioblems representing 
three different types of promotion side by side 

2 . The action of helping forward ; the fact or 
state of being helped forward , furtherance, ad- 
vancement, encouragement. 

1483 Cttxtoris Chron Eng, v. N vin b, To the quyete state 
of the chyrche and to the piomocion of the fayth 
Reg, Pnvy Council Scot, HI 702 To the piomotioun and 
furtheiance of the gospell. X664, PoncR Exp Philos m. 
x88 An Authentick discour^ement to the promotion of the 
Arts and Sciences. 1725 P Thomas in PoHland Papers 

u [Hist MSS Comm ) 100 There is a navigable river 
which IS a great promotion of the trade of the town 1845 
S Austin Rankds Hut Ref III, to Institutions for the 

f iomotion learning xSto Sir B Brodie Psychol Ing 

1 vii 233 The gfieat agent in the promotion of civilization 
IS the advancement of knowledge, 
b. The getting up of a joint-stock company. 

1886 Law Times LXXX. 310/x The plain tiff was in- 
terested in the promotion of the Georgia Gold Mines Com- 
pany Limited. 1898 Westm, Gaz 8 June 7/1 He had not 
personally reaped the benefit of some of his promotions 


+ 3 . The laying of an information against any 
one. Ohs 

<1x536 Tindale Matt v~vii 71 Couefousnes & pro- 
mocion and such lik& are that ryghte hand and right eye 
that must be cut of & plucked out that the whole man 
peryshe not [But this quot. perh belongs to sense 1 ] 
t 4 ? Motion or stirring of the mmd. Ohs, 

1526 Pilgr Perf (W. de W 1531) 136 Passyons of ire, 
enuy, sclaunderous wordes or other promocyons 1656 
Stanley Hist Philos iv (1701) 134/r They held That 
nothing judgetfa but by interioi promotion, and the jiidg- 
ment of true and false consists of inwaid touch 
t6 Advance, getting on, progress made Cf. 
Promove v, 5. Ohs, 

1649 Jer Tavlor Gt, Exemp j Sect, 7. 108 Whether it 
were truly or in appearance, in habit or in exercise of act , 
it IS certain the promotions of the holy Childe [Luke 11 52] 
were great, admirable, and as full of wonder as of sanctity 
6 . cUtnb, (in sense zb) promotion allowance^ 
expense^ moneys (in i) promotion examination 
2882 Pall Mall G 13 July 6/t The Geneial Hydiaulic 
Power Company . No promotion money is to be paid 
z8<^ Engineering Mt^, XVI 32 notOy The Edinburgh 
arbitrator took the actual cost of promotion as the test of ue 
promotion allowance. 1899 Westm, Gaz 4 Dec 10/x To 
look into the promotion expenses. 1903 Hatty Chi on, 
X7 Oct. 3/7 The. promotion examinations are at hand. 
Proiiiotive(pwD“^“’tiv),flf. (jA) [f. as Promote 
V, 4 -WE, after Motive a, Cf. Anglo-L. prdmottv- 
us (1337 in Du Cange) ] Having the quality of 
promoting ; tending to the promotion (^a thing). 

1644 J. Goodwin Inmc, Triumph (1645) 76 'They will use 
[it] rather in a destructive, then piomotive way thereunto 
1680 Relig Dutch V, 46 Promotive to the advancement of 
Chnstian Religion. X7ix Shattesb Charac, III. Misc. if. 
ill. 08 Corroborative of Religion, and promotive of true 
Faith 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 277 The au is 
so promotive of growth. 1882 Fairbairn in Rev 

XLl I 860 Agencies powerfully promotive of human progress 
B. sh, noncerttse. That which promotes or 
furthers something. 

*793 Taylor in Monthly Rev, XII. 286 To evolve Its 
real piomotives. 

Hence Proano'tlveiiess, the quality of being 
promotive; tendency to promote or further. 

a x866 J, Grote Exam Uitlif, Philos, (1870) 251 He has 
defined utilitarianism as the philosophy which values one 
thing simply in regard of actions, viz their promotiveness 
of happiness. 1874 P. Smyth Our Inher xi 224 To set 
forth, .their promotiveness to the fulness of thought as well 
as the matenal comforts of.. man. 
tPromo’tor. Obs,rare'^^, [a. med .L. : see Pro- 
moter.] A procurator, prolocutor, or pioctor. 

1706 tr, Dnptf/s Eccl, Hist 16th C II. ill. i o Hercules 
SevecoUus, Promotor of the Council, 
fFromotorial (pr^mut6®'rial), a Ohs. [f. 
medX„prhimotor (see prec.) + -lAL , cf obs. F. pio- 
motoriel (1589 in Godef.), =med L. ♦ prdniotonus ] 
Of or pertaining to a procurator; promotortal 
letters^ letters of attorney 
1631-3 J, Durie in Preshyi Rev (1887) 301 [The King] 
had promised to give mee Promotonall letters to further 
this end. Ibid 303 How. to goe to the King of Sweden for 
his Promotonall Letters towards ye Lutheran princes 

Fromotress (prtimJn'tres). [f. PBokoTER + 
-Bssl.] A female promoter. So [in L. form] 
Pxomo*txlx, in same sense, 
x6s2 H. Sydenham Serm, Sol Occ, ii. (1637) *^7 A. pro- 
motresse and bawd to error 1678 Anth. Walker Funei al 
Ctess Warwick 48 The greatest Mistress, and Promotress 
. of a new Science— The Art of obliging 1892 Coinh 
Mag, July X4 The promotress of mothers' meetings x6to 
J liLOYD Pnm Episc 17 A zealous promotrix of the Schism 
of the Donatists 

t Fromo’val. Sc, Ohs, rare, [f. Pbomove v, + 
-AL ] Promotion, furtherance, advancement. 

X683 Renwick Serm , etc. (1776) 570 For promoval and 
defence of Reformation 1687 m Shields Faiihfitl Con- 


tendings (1780) 300 For the promoval and defence of these 
testimonies <2x693 Uiguhaifs Rabelais in. xxix. 246 
Steadable for the promoval of the good of that Youth. 

tFrO]llO*vei Ohs, [ad. L. promovere to 
move forward, promote : see Pro- l and Move v, 
Cf OF por^^ p^omovotr^ mod. promouvoir, perh. 
the immediate source.] 

1. trans, « Promote v, i. 

r X425 Found, St, Bartholomew’s (E E.T.S.) 34 The sone 
of Stevyne the whiche promouyd Thcobalde , . in-to the 
Archebisshope of Cawntirbery. 15x3 Douglas Mneis 
vir. Pref , Lat euery nobyll Prynce luf vertew and lustice, 
heat vyce, punys euyll men, and promowe gud men, 
rt!x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chi on, Scot, (SIS) I. 6a 
nie] labonc dayUe to piomove his freindis to honour and 

2 Nobility being then a Quality or Dignity, whereby a Man 
is promoved out of, and above the Estate of the vulgar. 

2. = Promote v, 2 . 


^1400 Apol, Loll Si Prelats promoumg, or secular lordis 
procunng Jiat hat clerk lord m |iat maner, synnun 
d^dly X566 Let Gen Assembly Ch Scot, to Eng, Ch 19 
To promove the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, <2i(^x Suckling 
Loving 4 Beloved Poems (1646) 5 It is impossible, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove; 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II 
111 79 Making use of the Christian Religion only as a blind 
or politic medium to promove theii gam. 1702 C, Mather 
Magn Chr, iv iv. (185a) 77 The ‘sons of the prophets’, 
whose establishment ' in the present truth I am., under an 
obligation to promove. 

3 To move mentally, provoke, instigate, incite. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 10 To this promouid mm enuye and 
disloyal detraccion. 1637 GiLLSsna Eng, Pop, Ceretn, 
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£p. Biij b, A Law ought to draw back men fiom. evill,«,it 
oi^ht also to promove them unto good 

4 . Tomoveonward, remove toanotherplace. rare. 

» 53 S Stewart Scoe (Rolls) II 329 Tha war pro- 
moult till ane vther place At will .of the kingis grace. 

6. tTtir. To move on, advance, make progress. 
1570 Buchahan CiMmveleon Wks (1892) 43 Ihis monsture 
promovit to sic maturitie of aige as it could easelie flatter 
and imitat euery manis countenance, 1627 S Ward Hap- 
piness ef Preuitice 38 We can doe iiist nothing, but lye 
becalmed and vnable to inoue or piomoue as a Ship on the 
Sea 1655 Gurnall Chr in Aim i 77 How few aie theie 
who endeavour to piomove in their spiritual state 
Fromovent (prott*mt?vent), a, [si)) [ad L. 
promovhtt-eni^ pr. pple. Ksipromovere see prec] 
fl. That ‘promoves* or promotes; causing 
advancement or progress. Obs 1 a 7 e, 

1625 Debates Ho Comm (Camden) 86 To shew the 
remedyes both lemovent and promovent 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II, iv. 169 Religion is both the conversant and 
promovent cause of States 1809 Knox & Jebb Con. I 
S40 In fact, I never wish to be promovcnt in any thing 
t 2 . Prosecutmg, suing. Obs rme 
1693 Wood Allegation m Lt/e 4- Times (O H S ) IV 17 
Item. That the book entituled Athense Oxonienses, ex- 
hibited by the paity promovent in this cause, was flrst 
enter'd in the book of the registei of the company of 
Stationeis of London. 

B. sb The promoter of a suit in an ecclesiastical 
court ; « Promotee 3 c 

1877 IKillis V Bp o/Oa/ in Law Rep . Prob Dw II, 
192 Ihis was a suit of duplex queiela arising out of the 
refusal of the Bishop to institute the promovent .to the 
lectoiy Ibid 193 Dr Tristram on behalf of the pi omovent, 
moved the Dean of Arches Loid Penzance .to give leave 
to the promovent to biing in his libel. Ibid. 203 Dr Swabey 
moved the Court to dismiss the defendant from the suit , 
the promovent being dead [So all though the case , but in 
the judgementLoid P. used ‘ promoter ' , see Promoter 3 c ] 

+ Promo* ver. Ohs. [f. Pbomovb s?.+-erI] 
One who or that which ^ promoves ' or promotes 
= Promotbe I (m quot. 14. . = Pbomotee 2). 

14., Wyntoun Cron vi X009 (WenwssMS) His ^omo- 
vare {Cotton MS. proraotoui] him ou assayit How of his 
part he held him payit 1545 Toye JSsop Dan. vii X02 
Bokis& lieresies as they call ^oddis worde, to be prohibited, 
pressed downe, & burned with all the piomouers therof. 
z6x4 Bp. Forbes Comm, Rev. xiii. X09 The dragon.. sub- 
stitutelh this viceroy the most eflectuall promoouer of 
darkenesse that euer wa& 163B M GRirriTii in Hearne 
Collect. 7 Jan an 1706 (OHS)! 160 A zealous promovei 
of good Woiks 1650 Rec Dingwall Presbytery (0 H.S ) 
173 Plotteis and pume promovers ymff. 

t Promo Ohs. [f,asprec.+-lNG-l.] 
The action of promoting, promotion ; moving, 

X4 . tr, Secreta Secret App, 249 Of promovyng of Study 
z6zo Donnb Psendo-vmrtyr 204 For the promouing of 
Christs jgloTie. <rz63i — Serm, viii. (1640) 8x Those 
works of ours that , conduce most to the promovmg of 
others to gloiifle God a 1637 Spottiswood Hist. Ch Scot 
II, (1677) 32 To have his advice for the promovmg of some 
wortliy person unto the place. 1721 Wodrow^/s^ SitjSer. 
Ch. Scot. (1820) II. 170 The promovmg of real leligion in 
themselves and others 

Prompt (prpmPt), sb. [In branch I, ad L. 
promptUs readiness, f. ppl. stem of prom-^e (see 
next) ; in 11 . f. Prompt v. ; in III. f. Prompt a.] 

I. fl. Readiness; preparedness In prompt 
(» L. mprompiu)y in readiness Obs rare. 

c 1425 Round St. Bartholomew's (E E. T. S )34 He hadde 
yt in prompte what sumeuer he wolde vttii to speke yt 
me^rly. 

II. 2 . Anactofpiompting; instigation; some- 
thing said or suggested to incite to action, or to 
help the memory. Of. Prompt v. 2. 

2897 Pavne Royal EacJi. 27 Common dronckards and 
carnali Jyvers esteme themeselves as honest and as truly 
religiouse as the best, and bothe by a subtill prompt of the 
divill Z72X Cibber Com. L<n>ers v, You won't forget to 
give me a Prompt upon occasion x88i M. A Lewis Two 
Pretty G III. xa She was glad to accept a prompt from 
her neighbour 

b. Spec, in Theat. The act of the prompter on the 
stage. Chiefly m Comb , as prompt-bell, the bell 
used by a prompter in a theatre to summon an actor ; 
prompt-box, the prompter's box on a stage; 
prompt-centre, the position on a stage half-way 
between the centie and the prompt-side ; prompt- 
copy ~ Prompt-book ; prompt-aide, that side of 
the stage to the actor’s nght, where the prompter 
usually takes up his position when there is no 
prompt-box. 

XJ84 Hew Spectator No 6 7 Then recommences the music 
of the intated Gods, after that comes the tinkling of the 
^prompt bell. 1859 Sala 7 w round Clock (186^ 263, 1 
happened to be almost born in a 'prompt-box and weaned 
in a scene-painter'ii size-kettle. xSpt Pali Mall G 30 Sept. 
3/x The prompt-box was placed in the centre of the stage j 
but, owing to there being no floor below the stage, our 
prompter, had to raise a trapdoor in the stage, and to 
crawl along, on hands and knees. 1884 HALLiwELt-pHiixipPS 
in Aikenmum 25 Oct 520/2 An old ^prompt copy may have 
wandeied out of England 1838 Dickens Nick xxiii, 
Nicholas found himself close to the first entrance on the 
*prompt8ide. 1898 Daily Chron. ix Oct ^4 On the prompt 
side some picturesque little bazaars are being fitted up 

III. 8. Commerce (ellipt for prompt date, 
day, time) A trade term for a limit of time given 
for payment of the account for produce purchased ; 
the limit (varying with different goods) being 
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stated on a note of reminder called Vi prompt-note ; 
hence « due-date. 

175s Magens Insurances I 348 This i per Cent,, which 
was left out on account of the different Prompts for Pay- 
ment, must either be deducted on none or both the Accounts. 
1848 Mill Pet, Econ* II 64 The speculation went on at 
advancing prices till nearly the expiration of the prompt 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Tiade, Pi ompi-note, a note of 
reminder of the day of payment and sum due, etc., given to 
a purchaser at a sale of produce. 1890 Pall Mall 24 Nov. 
7/3 In goods like tea, wheie the piompt, or time allowed 
before the goods are taken up, is long, a deposit of some- 
thing like one-third of the value has to be m^e at the time 
of purchase .In fliost. leading goods the prompt is short. 
Mod. If you offered me corn at so much, I might leply * At 
what prompt ? ' or ‘ What is the piompt? ’ 
b See quot 

iBSeBiTUCLL Comihng-ho Diet. (1893) 245 Prompt ..In 
commerce, the setting forth in a written document therecoid 
of a bargain or sale, in such a form as to renda it negotiable 

A prompt IS an agreement between a shipper or importer 
on the one hand, and a merchant on the other , in which the 
formei engages to sell ceitain specified goods at a given 
price, and the latter to take them up and pay for them at 
a specified date. It implies tb^ the goods shall be 
‘promptly’ paid for on delivery, if delivered before the 
specified date, and at the specified date, whether they are 
deliveied or not. 

c, ellipt. for prompt goods (see Prompt a 3) ; 
Goods sold under an agreement as to a piompt or 
lime-limit. 


Prompt (prf?mn), a. (ado.) [a. F. prompt 
(1219 m God^ Comply, or ad. L prompt~us 
brought forth, brought to light, manifest; at hand, 
ready, quick, prepared, disposed, inclined; pa pple. 
of prom-Pre to bring forth or out, produce, bring 
to light, f. pro, Pro- I la + em-^e to take, to buy] 

1 . Ready m action ; quick to act when occasion 
anses ; acting with alacrity ; leady and willing. 

2432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) V 61 A man of lawe bloode of 
Bnteyne, Caiauslus by name, bat prompte in cownsel 
[L. consilio et fnann prompius\ 1494 Fabyan Chron, v cxvi, 
9X She that was prompte & redy to all euyll, cast in her 
mynde that this chyide was slayne by poyson. 1549 Compl 
Scot, Pro). 12 Thai ar mair prompt to lepreif ane smal 
ignorant fait, nor to commende ane grit verteous act. 1555 
Edln Decades 58 A man of prompt wytte. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. Sr Cl. in. xiii 75 Tell him, I am prompt To lay my 
Crowne at’s feete, and there to kneele. 1728 Pope Dwic, 
II 38X Three pert Templais came Each piompt to queiy, 
answer, and debate z8o8 Scott Marm vi xvi, A match- 
less horse, though something old, Prompt to his paces, cool 
and bold. *851 Carlyle Sterling 1. i (1872) 5 The promptest 
and least hesitating of men. x87QrBuRTON Hist. Scot (1873) 
VI Ixxii. 200 The friend who had ever been prompt in the 
time of peril pig. 1525 Ln. Berners Rroiss. II cxxxiti. 
[cxxix.] 373 Thus they went saylyng by the see fresshly 
the see was so prompe and so agreable to them 

fb. Ready in mind, inclined, disposed, fare 
z6b6 Shaks Tr. 4- Cr. iv. iv 90 , 1 cannot sing Nor play 
atsubtill games; faire veitues all; To which the Grecians 
are most prompt and piegnant. 

tc. Hasty, forward, abrupt, blunt Obs fare. 
1768 Sterne Sent Joum, (177s) 35 A prompt French 

marquis, at our ambassador's tabift demanded of Mr H— — , 

if he was H—— the poet? No, said H—— mildly Tant 

pi$t replied the Marquis. 

2 . Of action, speech, etc. : Characterized by readi- 
ness or quidmess ; done, performed, etc, at once, 
at the moment, or on the spot. 

tS 0 Pi^. Per/,(yf de W. i 53 *> 234 Contemplacyon is 
a flee & a prompte or redy syght of the eye of the mynde 
154a {title) Apophthegmes, that is to saie, prompte, quicke, 
wittie and sentencious saiynges, of certain Emperours, 
-Kynges, .Philosophieis and Oratours, compiled in Latino 
by Maister Erasmus And now translated into Englyshe 
^ Nicolas Udall 1624 Wotton Arclut in Relig (1651) 260 
The reception of Light into the Body of the building, was 
very prompt. 1667 Milton P L v. 149 Such prompt 
eloquence Flowed from their Inps, m prose or numerous 
verse. 1706 Phillips, Prompt Payment, a piesent paying 
of Money, a Teim in Merchandize 1766 W Gordon Gen. 
Couniing’ho. 371 His creditor .demands prompt payment 
in cash, in ready money Z79S Boswell Johnson Advt., 
The stretdi of mind and prompt assiduity 1834 Macaulay 
Ess y Pitt 322 Those qualities which enable men to 

form prompt and mdicious decisions 1877 W S Gilbert 
Sorcerer i. We deduct 10 per cent for prompt cash 

fb. transf. Suddenly emergent; demanding 
instant action Obs. rare 


1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 157 Very apt in prompt 
occamons, to demonstrate valour and resolution. 

8. Commerce. For immediate delivery (and pay- 
ment) ; also, due at once, or at the date fixed, 
Cf. Prompt sb. 3. 

1879 Expression in London Tea-iradey When are the 
overland teas prompt? [The regular word for due in refer- 
ence to the proceeds of sales of tea and other merchandise ] 
1883 Dmly News 25 Sept 2/7 Beetroot-Old crop, Bpiper 
cent , sold prompt at 20f, j^d. X884 Si James's Gas 
28 Apr 7/2 Rates for prompt boats are not well maintained 
x888 Daily News 24 Dea 2/6 The prompt figure for No 3 
[pig iron] has been 33^. 6d,t 34-f *0 34^ 'S quoted 
j anuary to March x^ Ibid. 31 Dec, 2/6 There have been 
a few odd piompt lots sold at rsj. No 3 t898 Ibid 16 May 
B/6 Sometimes 4oy. yid, will Be taken for prompt iron by 
merchants. , _ , 

B. as adv. Promptly, to the minute or the fixed 


time; sharp. 

Mod. She must be called prompt at seven o’clock. 

C, Comb, of adj., as prompUwitted , of adv. as 
prompt-paying (that pays promptly), 

CAtiEW Huarids Emm fTttsvin (1596)112X002, 


who is prompt-witted, can learne to read without stumbling. 
1809 Daily News 6 June 8/6 Good, proinpt-pajing, estab 
hshed tenants. 

Prompt (prompt), V, Also 4-5 promtt, 5-6 
promp, 6 prompte, 6-7 promt. Pa. pple 
prompted, rarely in 7 prompt, [f, prec. adj or 
Its F. or L. original, m sense * to make prompt or 
ready to do something \ 

The genesis of the verb is not clear; the flrst example (if 
certain) is earlier than any known instance of the use of the 
adj. in Eng, and suggests the prior use of a med.L 
*piomptiire or F *^Pronipter—\t. proutareyX.0 make ready, 
to prompt ; of this in Fr, or med L no example has been 
found, but its agent-n promptdior occuis in Promp 
Parv see Fromptcr 1 ] 

1 . irons 'To mate to action ; to move or instigate 
(a person, etc ) to do, or to something, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxiv 7 pe deuel foluand & 
piomttand cx^ Promp Paw 415/1 Promptyn, 
incensoy insitmo. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 444 Anoder was 
with the at |)ou saw nott, pat stude evur and prompyd the 
to wurk beiiylie. 1592 Shaks Rmn. * Jul 11 11, 80 By 
whose direction found 'st thou out this place ? By Loue that 
first did promp me to enqune 1607 — Ttmon 11. 11 150 
When 1 haue Prompted you in the ebbe of your estate, And 
your great flow of debts. 1657 S. Purchas Pol Flying-Ins 
12 A hot Sun-shine or warmer aiie (even m Winter) will 
quickly prompt them out of their Hives, 1673 0 , Walker 
Educ. (1677) 90 Defer what your j^assion piomt^'ou to do 
X74S De Fee's Eng, Tradesman, vi (1841) I, 36 Their pnde 
prompting them to put it to the utmost trial 1837 Disk alli 
Venetia ii 1, A mysterious instinct prompted her 
b. ahsol 

1830 S. Rogers Italy, Meilhne 6a Records of the past 
That prompt to hero-worship 1855 Bain Senses 4- ha ri 
11 § 3 (1864) 134 When two feelings prompt in opposite 
ways, the one that determines the conduct is said to be 
vohtxonally the stronger. 1856 Kane Afct ExpU II. xiii. 
133 They migiate in numbers as their necessities prompt 

2 . trans. To assist (a speaker when at a loss) by 
suggestmg something to he said, or (a reciter) by 
supplying the words that come next Used esp. of 
thus helping a pupil in his recitation, or an actor 
in speaking his part. (Cf Prompt sb. 2b) 

1428 Surtees Mtsc. (x888) 5 John Lyllyng come unto hym 
and promped hym, and bad hym say [etc,] 1542 Udall 
Erasm Apoph, 241 euery such suter should knowe to 
salute & cal euery citezen by his name without the helpe of 
any byddelle to prompe hym av;fA Aschau Scholtm. 
(Arb ) 89 Let him translate it into Latin againe, abiding in 
soch place, where no other scboler may prompe him. 1679 
Esiahl Test 8 To stand behind the Scene, and prompe 
both Parties, to* Act the bloody Tragedy. 1778 Bp Lowth 
7 7 ami. Isaiah xxx ax Thine ears shall near the word 

J iompting thee behind X874BURNAND My lime vim 69 
t was like being prompted in an examination, and being 
unable to catch the word 

f b. To remind, put (one) m mind Obs. 
x5^ Shaks Much Ado 1.1 306 All prompting mee how 
faire yong Hero is. 

8. To urge, suggest, 01 dictate (a thing); to 
inspire, give rise to (thought, action;. 

x6o2 Waskfr Alb. Eng xni. Ixxviii (16x2) 323 That be 
not Two or diueis Godsis also prompt by this i6zo Shaks. 
Temp h ii 420 It goes on I see As my soule prompts it. 
1624 Quarles Sion’s Elegies xvii. Div. Poems (1717) 382 
She prompteth how to break New languages 1673 Vain 
Insolmey of Rome 15,! shall not repent that I prompt these 
intimations unto you 17x7 Pope Eloisa 216 Whispering 
Angels prompt her golden dreams. 1722 De Foe Plapte 
(1756) 222 To prompt due Inmressions of the Awe of God on 
the Minds or Men x8io Scott Lady of L. il i, 'Tis 
morning prompts the linnet's blithest lay 1873 Black Pr 
Thule xxvi, Lavender knew well what prompted these 
scornful comments on Borva. 2887 Bowen Vtrg jEneid tv 
290 The reasons that prompt this policy new. 

fb. With direct and indirect (dative) obj Obs, 
1607 Shaks. Cor »i ii 54 Not by th’ matter Which your 
heart ptompcs you 2632 Sir T Hawkins tr Mathuu's 
Unhappy Prospeniie 101 Nature so unworthily outraged, 
prompted him these impiecations. 

Hence Pro*mpted, Fro'mpting ppl. adjs. 

1588 Shaks L. L. L, iv. in. 322 The piomptmg eyes. Of 
beauties tutois X67X Milton P R i xa Inspire As thou 
art wont my prompted Song 1826 F oster in Life 4 * Corr 
{1646) ZI. 80 A prompting impulse to go and look for him, 

Pro’iupt-boolc. [f. Prompt sb, 2 b+BooK,] 
A copy of a play prepared for the prompter’s use, 
containing the text as it is to be sp^^n^ and 
directions for the peiformance. 

X809 Malkin Gtl Bias vii. vii. ? 23 As invariable a rale as 
any m the prompt book. xBao Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 
136 The characters of their heroes have not been cut down 
to fit into the prompt-book. 1867 Dickens Let. 16 Sept , 
Going over the prompt-book carefully, 1 see one change in 
your part to which I positively object 

Prompter (prp'm^’tai). Also 5 -ar(e, -owre, 

7 -or [n Prompt v, + -kb ^ ] One who prompts. 
1 One who moves or incites to action ; an 
instigator, mover, 

c X440 Pfwnp Parv, 415/1 Promptare, or he hat promp- 
tythe (v r ^\om^tomt),prouipiator 21x548 Hall Chron , 
Hen. VI 176 'The Mayre aunswered that he, neded neither 
of prompter, nor yet of Coadiutor, either to defend 01 
gouerne the citie. X637 Nabbbs Mteroeosmus in. 1, Come 
my best prompter, with indeavours wings Let’s cut the ayre 
172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 244 The devil is a prompter 
to wickedness, if he is not the flrst mover of ib 1875 Buck- 
land Log-bk X30 No greater prompter of good fellowship 
2 One who helps a speaker or 1 eater by supply- 
ing him, when at a loss, with a name, word, or 
something to say. 



PHOMPTING. 

Greene Gtoai's mt (1617) 13 He stoode like a 
tre^t that lackc a Prompter 1657 W, UovuCRCtfeua quasi 
Koira XV iSaThe very season was. a kinde oF prompter to 
remember them of that Papers oti Alttr Pray^Bh 77 

Wepray withotttaMonitor or prompter be^caase wedoit from 
the neart, or from our own breast. 1870 Anderso m Musio^ 
Amer Bd H. xi 90, After two or three years, she was able 
to spell out her words without a piompter, r 

b. iptc. ThecU, A person stationed out of sight 
of the audience, to prompt or assist any actor at a 
loss in remembenng his part. 

1604 ShaivS 0 ^/z.i. u 84 Were It my Cue to fight, I should 
haue knowne it Without a Prompter 17x0 Stfei F f aider 
No. XQ3 P 2 A Letter from poor old Downes the Prompter, 
wherein that Retainer of the Iheatre desires my Advice. 
1874 Burnand My Time xvii 144 Ever>body^ng more or 
less inaudible, with the solitary exception of the Prompter 

Prompting (pr^ mPUg), vbl, sb. [f as prcc + 
-INO ^ ] The action of the verb Pbomft ; an incite- 
ment to action, an mstigalion. 

X40Z PoL Poems (Rolh) II 96 Jit. Dawe, thou drawist 
in many fals proraptyngeb C1440 Alphahi of Tides 294 
Be prompyng of >e Hohe Gaste. 1580 Sib R Manwood in 


xxvni, In spite of the promptings of oui appetites. 
PcGmp'ti'tudB (prp mPtiUiid), [a. F prompii- 
inHatz.-Darm.),orad Iz.ie'L.prompdt* 
ittdo see Prompt a. and -todb ] Quickness or 
readiness of action , promptness 
^1450 tr. De Imitaiione i, xxiu. 31 Labour of penaunce, 

K oraptuude of obedience 1587 Reff Privy Council Scat. 

T 175 Hs Hienes doubtis not of the lyke reddines, 

? [Omptitude, and gnde will. iSglS R White tr Bighjls 
ma* Symp (x66o) 75 They unite with more promptitude 
1751 Johnson if No ii3?6 Assurance of address, 
and promptitude of reply, 1B63 A Blomfield Mem Bp 
JBlomfeld II, ix. 183 His promptitude was remaikable with 
him a matter would be completed, while another would be 
only thinking of it. 

t b Readmess of mind, inclination ; promptmg, 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Duht. iv 1. rule iil § i If our 
inclinations become facilities and promptitudes to sm, 
they are not innocent 1712 Stecle Sped No. 497 v x 
Those who were contented to live without Reproach, and 
bad no Promptitude m their Minds towards Glory 

Pro*mptive, a. rare [f. Prompt v +-ive] 
Tending or calculated to prompt ; apt to move or 
give rise to something. 

1884 J Taiv Miud m Matter (1893) 2 It is promptive of 
serious reflection that some of the greatest thinkers of past 
ages accounted in this way for the manifestation of Mmd in 
piovidence. 

Promptly (pr^'m^tli), adv. [f Prompt a. + 
-lY In a prompt manner , readily, quickly ; 
directly, at once, without a moment’s delay 
1490 Caxton Eneydosx\y\u 103 Telle her that she brynge 
wyth her promptely the shepe & other bestes a 1348 Hall 
ChroH , Ifen, rll 30 b, He coulde tell all that was taught 
him promptly without any difiUcultie 1632 Li thgow ? rtsu 
VL 244 A stranger that vnderstandeth not promptly the 
Italian tongue, 18x7 Lady Morgan Frauce « (x8x8) 1 , 247 
To give stimulus to the promptly,e\hausted attention of 
fashionable inanity 1884 Manch. Exam xs IVlay 5/4 
A House wab made to-day piomptly at a quartei-past 12 
o’clock. 

Promptness (pr^m^^ds). [f as prec + 
-NEsa,] The quality of being prompt or quick in 
action, performance, etc. , readiness, pi ompUtude 
*Sa6 Pilgr. Pesf (W. de W 1531) 44 b, Promptne'is in 
TOTceyuynge, Quicknes of inuencyon 13M Webbd Eng 
Poeine (Arb) 04 The ready skill of frammg anie thing in 
verse, besides the natmall promptuesse which many haue 
therevnto, is much helped by A le 1728 Morgan A Igtei s 
IL lY, 278 With -wonderful Promptness and Dihgence, the 
Land Forces, Artillery, &:c„ were put on Shore, x83r J, 
Davies Manual Mat, Med 304 It possesses the same virtues 
as morphia, butacts with more promptness and eneigy zfi68 
Freeman Conq II vii 159 The hopes of an insurrec* 
tion always lie in promptness and energy 

Promptress. rare, [f PEOMmR + -Esa.l 

A female prompter. 

^lewdge To Fortune 1 Piomptress of onnumber'd 
sighs, ,0 look, and smile 1 

Promptuary (prp m^tiWiari), sb. {a) Now 
rare. [As sb. ad. late L, pr&fnptumi'Wn a stoie- 
room, repository; cf F proniptuatre a manual; 
M adj. ad. L. protnpittdn-us ready for distiibution, 
i,pimipius sb. (see Prompt sb.) ] 

I. A place where supplies, etc., are kept m readi- 
ness for use ; a storehouse, a repository , the source 
whence anything is derived ? Ohs. 

*««-S0 tr Hig^ (Rolls) I 399 Jiffenge that londe as a 
pioi^timty of alie hollesomme thynges. 1583 Stubbes 
Auat. Ahts, II (i88a) 7 , 1 doubt not to call hir sacred breast 
the pronmtnaz^ the receptacle, or btoiehouse of all true 
virtue and godlines 1695 Woodward Hat Hist Eaith r 
1^23) 52 The Matter it self restored to its original Fund and 
Promptuary, the Earth 1774 Goldsm Mat HtsU (1862) I 
xvu, 96 The earth, the common promptuary that suoDiies 
si^sistencejto men, animals, and vegetables 
2 . Applied to a handbook or note-book contain- 
ing a summary or digest of information, etc. 

2577 Fulkh An^ Trtte Christian. 108 Theie be also . 

a promptuary for any one that hath not leisure to p^se 
*706 tr Dupin*s Red, Hist 
jwi C II, V 157 A Moral Promptuary upon the Go^ls. 


185s [title) Promptuary of matter for preaching suitable 
for retreats, for sermons on Sundays, and other occasions 
t B. ad;, m pompiuai y art^ the art of collecting 
information for future use Obs 
1640 G 'MKrs&Sx.Bacoiis Ado Learn v m 338 To pro- 
cure this ready Provision for discourse, .Aguments may 
be before hand framed, and stoied up, about such things as 
are fiequently incident, and come into disceptation j and 
this we call promptuaiie Art, or Pieparation 

Frompttire (prpmfuiii). [f L. ppl 
%\.txsiprompt^ (taken in sense of Prompt ) + -URE J 
Piompting, suggestion, instigation, 

1603 Shaks Meas for M 11 iv 178 Though he hath falne 
by promptiira of the blood a 1633 Austin Medit (1633) 180 
His Confession meerely the prompture of the Spiiit 2798 
Coleridge Recoil Love vi, Love s piompture deep 1877 
Blackie Wise Men 191 Not from the prompture of mine own 
conceit, Or spur of private vantage 

1 7 rO]XLU*lg^ate, PJd» Obs [ad. L. pro- 
pple. oipromidgare see Promulge.J 
Promulgated, set forth. (Usu, as pa pple.) 

1526 Pilg} Perf (W de W 1531) 5 As soone as his holy 
iawe of the gospell was piomulgote and publysshed 153® 
Palsgh 668/1 Nowe that it is piomiilgate, we inaye boldely 
speake of it x^a Lithgow Trm 1 19 Whose luxurious 
hues are vulrarly promuleat in this Hispanicall piouerbe 
1674 Allen Dasher Euikus 79 If they had not been com- 
manded by a promulgate Law 

Promillfirate (pw mvlse% pid»i*-, pr^rao*lgi?ft\ 
V. [f, L. pomulgdi-f ppl, stem of promulgdre to 
expose to public view, puhli^. see Promulge. 
The first pronunciation is that now usual . cf. Com- 
PENA\Ta, Contemplate ] trans. To make known 
by public declaration ; to publish ; esp. to dis- 
seminate (some creed or belief), oi to proclaim 
(some law, decree, or tidings), 

1530 Palsgh. 668/j, I promulgate, I puhlysshe, or declaie 
openly, je prouvlgue. 1560 Daus tr Smdane's Conun. 
353 b. Those letters the Byshop promulgat at Rome at the 
latter ende of December 1630 Frynne God no In^postor 17 
The Gospell must be thus promulgated 1669 GalbO/. 
Gentiles i i. iv 22 To promulgate the knowlege and 
worship of the great God 1749 Chesterf. Lett, CX870) 163 
The arrogant pedant does not communicate, but piomulgates 
hts knowledge 1824 L. Murray Eng Gram. (ed. 5) 1 349 
Trisyllables ending in ce. ent. and aU^ accent the first 
syllme . as, .^prdpagate* ; unless the middle syllable has 
a vowel before two consonants as, ‘Promulgate*. 1903 
A. Robertson Rom Cath Ch. in Holy 1 (1905) 36 The 
Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was promulgated 
in December 1854 

Hence Fro mulgated ppl. a. ; Fio*mulgatmg 
sibU sb . « next 

c I3SS Harfsfield Dzvatce Hen TO 7 (Camden) 33 Before 
the promulgating of the law of Moses 1690 Locks Govt ir 
XI (Rtldg ) 136 Pi omulgated standing law& 1838 Chalmers 
IVhs, Xil. 176 The picNnuIgated will of Him who is the 
King of Kin^ 

Fromtllgatiou (pr^m^lg^fjan, pron-). [a. 
'^.promulgation (14th c an Hatz.-Darm ), ad. JL, 
prSmulgaiion-em^ n. of action f promulgdre see 
Promulge.] The action of promulgating or fact 
of being promulgated , publication. 

1604 R, Cawprey Table Alph,. Promulgaiiont^vhXi^wng 
openly, or proclaiming 16x3 Jackson Creed i lo Rdr. 

I diij. Extant m the age immediately following the Gospels 

! promulgation sqg4 Sullivan View Nat. V. 394 Before the 
piomulgation of Christianity, the world was infinitely 
divided on this impoitant bead. 1844 H H Wilson Bnt. 
India I X73 The promulgation of these designs went far to 
effect their fulfilment. 1858 Buckle Cvtnliz (1869) II v. 233 
They felt themselves bound to prevent its piomulgation 
b Spec. The official puolication of a new law, 
decree, ordinance etc , putting it into effect. 

i6x8 Bolton Florus (1636) aa The day of promulgation of 
the Law was come 1699 Burnet 39 Art xxvii (1700) 304 
The preaching of the Apostles was of the nature of a 
Promulgation made by Heraulda 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. vui C1880) 131 One of Henry’s eieatest acts was the 
piomulgation . of the celebrated Edict of Nantes, 1875 
Stubbs Const Hist II xv, 205 note^ 1 he Writ of xa 17 foi the 
promulgation of the Chartei orders the sheriff to publish it, 
‘in pleno comitatu [etc ] 

ajfMA i8o2-i2 Bentham RaUon fudic Emd (1827) II 
072 The use of promulgation paper, pio-yidedwith a printed 
border^ presenting, m tenor or in the way of lefeience, such 


prSmulgdior (Ennodius, a 520),] One who pro- 
mulgates or publishes, 

. OooDvmtFilledvj. the Spirit 4x0 Chiist 

IS the denser, or promulgator, 01 rmnistei of God unto 
toe woild of a new spiritual economy. 1766 Warbuhton 
Serm. yohnx XI 335 An odd Legacy to the 

proi^lgators of the Law of Liberty 1 x8oa Med yml VIII 
146 Dr Jenner s claim of being the promulgator or inventor 
of vaccine inoculation 1883 Manch, Exam n Feb 5/2 
i . ^ ‘nstructed his solicitoi to deal with theproraul 
I gator of the slander 

Hence Pro nitaga tress, a female promulgator 
i xfieo H Moke Myst Godl x ix 157 The First was toe 
Pwmulgatress of the Jewish, the Second of the Chnstian law. 
Promulge Idj), v. arch. [ad. L. prd^ 
\ vmlgare to expose to public view, publish; perh. 
altered from prdvulgdre in same sense (see Pro- 
vdlg^e) by the inffaence of some other word. 
Cf. pomulguer (Oresme, «i40o).] «Pbo- 

I. trans. To publish or proclaim formally (a law 


PRONAOS. 

or decree). Now chiefly an official archaism. 

1488 Rolls ofParlt VI 414/1 Allutlagaries into any of the 
said Defendauntes m the said appele named promulged 
X493 Ad II Hen. VIL c 59 Preamble^ An utlane upon 
hm fw] thempon promulged idoo Holland Li^lvui EpiL 
1242 Tiberius Semproiuus Gracchus when hee promulged 
an Agraiiati law, tnat [etc.] 1702 Kennctt Pres St Con- 
vocation 2 Their final Acts weie duly promulg'd 1766 
Blac kstone II. xxviL 410 The king., has the right 
of promulging to the pemile all acts of state and govern- 
ment 1879 Q. Rev CXLVIII. 545 They would have 
claimed to promulge their canons and constitutions without 
license fiom the Crown fiist obtained 
2 To set forth, declare, or teach publicly (a 
creed, doctrine, opinion, statement); to bring 
before the public, to publish (a book, etc ) 
x6x4 Jackson Creed in viii g 12 If vneleane spirits may 
not be permitted to promulge this, or like dmine mysteries. 
1736 Butler Anal n vii wks 1874 1 . 280 A book of this 
natuie, and thus promulged and lecommended to our con- 
sideiation, 1841 Catlin H Amer Ind I xi. 81 From 
these [traditions and histoiical facts] when they are pro- 
mulged, I think there may be a pretty fair deduction 
diawn, x8Ba-<3 SchafPs Encycl. Reltg. Kninol II 15x5 
Fanatics announced visions, and promulged prophecies. 
Hence Fromu’lged Promulguig vbt sb. 
and ppl a 

1627 May Lucan vi 906 The popular law-promulging 
Draft 1656 R Robinson Chnst all (x868) 534 His pro- 
m ulging of It to the world. 1659 T. Pccke Parnassi Puerp 
162 Tiberms byapromulg’d Edict, Prohibited Salutes a 17x6 
South Serm (X744) IX 11 40 At the promulging of the law 
from Mount Sinai X874 Mrs Jay Holden tuiik Cords 43a 
The recently promulged theoiy of Gall. 

Promulger (prwni? id^oi). [f. prec. + -er 1 ] 
One who promiilges , a promulgator. 

1659 Pcahson Cieed 11 (1030) 131 The fiist levealer and 
promulger bied m the house of a carpenter,. despised by 
all the learned in the religion of bis nation. X737 WiiiixoN 
yosepkus,Aniiq xiv x § 21 He had himself been the pio- 
mulger of your decree. 1824 G. S Faber Dij^c hfidelity 
(1653) isfi A tale known to be a falsehood by the very pro- 
niiilgers themselves, 

Promu*scidate, iz. ItUpromusc-is, -idem 
(see next) + -atr 2.] Formed as or furnished with 
a promuscis or proboscis : chiefly of insects 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomot IV xlvn 378 Mouth pro- 
muscidate 1840 Westwood Classif cation Insects II. 414 
Mouth arising from the under and lunder surface of the 
head, piomuscidate. 

I) PronLiiBcis (prt»m»*sis). [L., altered form of 
proboscis, Cf. obs F (1536111 Godef.).] 

fl. The proboscis or tiiink of an elephant. Obs. 
[1376 . see Proboscis 1 ] x6oo J, Pqry tr, Leds Africa 
Introd 40 The elephant will slande vp to the mid-body 
therein, bathing the iidge of his bneke, and other paits with 
his long promuscis or trunke. 1607 Topsfll Fourf, Beasts 
(1658) 153 His trunck called Piolmcis and PromusaSt is 
a laige hollow thing hanging fiom his noi^e xjoq Blair iti 
P/ul Trans. XXVlI 56 The Proboscis (or as 

some call it, m English the Trunk) 

2 Entom The proboscis in ceitain orders of 
insects • cf Proboscis 3 , spec that of the Hymen- 
optera* see quots 1826-8. 

1638 Rowland Theat Ins.yS'z It hath very long 

cornicles, and the promuscis or snout cloubled in or rolled up 
together Ibid 990 A long kinde of compact fast substance, 
which like a promuscis suppheth the place of a mouth and 
’tongue. x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol III. xxxin 360 
PsomusciSs the oral instrument of Hemiptera, in which the 
ordinary Trophi are replaced by a jointed sheath, coveied 
above at the base by the LabrufUt ^ad containing four long 
capillaiy lancets, and a short tongue 1828 Stark Elem 
Hat Hist, 11 . 21^ [In the Hymenoptera] All these parts, 
as well as the labium, are often much elongated, and com- 
pose together a species of trunk or probosc^, which Illiger 
nBxaen. promuscis. and which Latreiile calls a spurious pio- 
boscis 1836-8 W Clark Van der Hoeven’s Boot I. 372 
Chrysis L — Labium not m form of a promuscis. 

t Prottttta'tion. Obs. mre. [f. Pro -1 1 + 
Mutatiom so OF.promuiatim (1350 m Godef ) ,] 
Exchange, barter 

1360 Daus tr. Sletdands Comm. 178 In case he become - 
Metropolitan of another churche, tliroughe promutation, or 
any other meane z66o R, Coice Pmoer ^ Subj 131 If m 
Pronmtation a man sets such a value upon such a thing, 
and does not respect the person or quality of any buyer, 
Ihd , To observe this Arithmetical Rule which Aristotle 
proMunds m Promutation 

llJProilwrceliTiiii(prott,mMsrliifm). Bot. Rarely 
m Eng. form Pro-myeelo [mod.L, f. 

Pro- 1 + Mycelium ] The filamentous product of 
the germination of a spore. 

1B67 J Hogg Mterose ii« i 291 We see the Uromyces- 
spores passing through the generations of promx'celium, 
spoiiduL and mycelium, 1874 Cooke Fm^ 126 To distm- 
BUish them from such spores as are reproductive wtliout 
the mtervwtion of a promycelium x88a Vines Sachs^ Bot. 
3^ 1 he teleutospores produce promycelia on germination. 
Hence FromyceTlal a , of the promycelium 
1887 tr, De Bary's Fungi x 177 The ptomycelial tube is 
divided by transverse walls into a senes of. .short cells, 

rromys, -yse, -ysse, obs. ff Promise 
(I Fronaos (pronifi^s). Gr and Lot AnUq. 
Also 7 -on, 8 -na, [L. promos (yus)fSi Gx.vp&taos 
(rov) the hall of a temple, prop. adj. ^ situated in 
front of the temple ’ ; see Pao and Naos,] The 
space in front of the naos^ cell, or body of a temple, 
enclosed by the portico and the projecting side 
walls ; the vesttibule. Also, a sinuJar vestibule in 
some early Chnsban churches ; »» Nabthex* 



PBOWATE, 
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1613 T Godwin Rom. A xx (1614) 17 They had their 1 
pronaon^ or Church porch 170A T Harris Lex, Techi I, 
Pronaos or Prouaus^, a Chuich-Forch} or a Portico to a | 
Palace^ great Hall, or spacious Building 1745 Pocockb ‘ 
Descr .fdU^IItii 111 x 169 Theaichitrave continued from 
the fiont of the portico or pronaos to the side pillars 
1833 Pmny Cycl. 1 140/2 Inner porticoes formed by ^e 
longitudinal extension of the flank walls, forming what aie 
distinguished as the pronaos and opisthodomus 
fig *894 Huxlfv Evol. ^ Ethics Pref 8 If I had attempted 
to reply in full to the ciiticistns. I know not what extent of 
ground would have been covered by my pionaos 1897 
Bookmaat Nov. 235 A roomy niche in the pronaos of Fame 

PrO'liate,i^/* o> rare, [ad late L prondt-iis^ 
pa. pple, of prdn&re : see next ] Bent into a prone 
position ; bent forward and downward. 

t8s3 Kane GnmieU Exp vi. (1856) 47 Such turf, where 
the Liee growths of more favored regions have become 
pronaie and vinedike. 

Pronate (pr^«*n^it), v. Physiol, [f late L 
prondt-f ppl. stem of prondre to bend forward, f 
prdn-us Pbohb a] tram. To render prone, to 
put (the band, or the fore limb) into the prone 
position , to turn the palm downwards . see next. 
0 pp. to SUPINATE 

1836-9 Todgs Cycl Anat II. 786/1 The foieaim and 
hand were rigidly pronated 1849-53 Jbtd IV 1317/1 The 
patient is unwilling to attempt to pronate or supinate his 
hand 1875 Sir VV. Turner in Encycl Brii I 832/1 The 
lange of movement at the radio>ulnat joints enables us. to 
pronate the hand and fore arm by throwing the radius acioss 
the ulna, so as to make the thumb the inneimost digit 
iPronation (pr^'in^l Jan). Physiol [== F pio- 
nalioitj ad. med.L pi dnatidn-enii n of action f. 
prdndn . see prec,] The action of pronating ; 
the putting of the hand or fore limb into the prone 
position, i.e. with the palmar surface downwaids 
(if the limb be stretched forward horizontally) or 
backwards (if it be hanging vertically); the 
position or condition of being pronated. (Some- 
times applied to a similar movement of the tibia 
m the hind limb ) Opp to Supination. 

x666 J SiAimOld Age \i676) 62 They [the muscles] can 
peifoim adduction, abduction | flexion, extension , pronation, 
supination 1745 Amvand in P/iil, Pi am. XLllI. 296 A 
gummatous Swelling upon the uppei Head of the Radius on 
the right Arm, checking the hlotion of this Bone in Prona- 
lion and Supination 1872 Humphry Myology 42 In the 
hind limb the muscular foice is less expended on the 
pronation of the tibia 

t b. The action of placing (a body, etc.) in a 
prone position. Obs. 

1698 Tyson m PJul Tram. XX. 118 The Fnst Pair of 
Muscles which . came to be dissected, upon the Fionation 
of the Animal 

Pronato-flexor (pr<7n^i'ti7|fle'ks^i), a. Anat. 

[f. prffndto- (prop, advb combining form of L pro- 
ndt-us pa. pple., pronated, but taken as lepi. 
Pbonator) + Flexor.] Applied to the mass of pro- 
nator and flexor muscles of the fore or hind limb 
187a Humphry Myology 24 Below tbe knee the plantar 
aspect IS occupied by a broad thick pronato flexor mass 
Pronator (pr^“ntfU(Xi) . Anat. [a. med.L pro 
ndtor^ agent-n f. prondre . see Pronate v, Cf. 

F. pronateur (i 6 tli c. in Litti 6 ).] A muscle that 
effects or assists in pronation; spec, one of two 
muscles of the fore \\vDhypronator\radti) teres and 
pronator (radii) quadratns. Also attnJ} (Opposed 
to Supinator.) 

[1693 tr. Blmcards Phys, Did (ed. 2), Pronator es 
Mmculi, one » round, the other foursquare, both move the 
Radius ] 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s v. ProftatioHf There 
are peculiar muscles whereby the pronation is effected, 
called pronators. 1770 Pennant in P/ul Pram. LX 323 
The tendinous muscles have much the same effect on the 
tail as the supinator and pionators have in turning the 
hand. x8a6 HkiRBY & Sf. Entomol IV xlui 17a At flrst it 
may seem that insects cannot have the Supinator and 
Pionator muscles , but some muscle of this kind must be in 
those that have a versatile head 1872 Mivart Anat 294 
The muscles of the fore-arm consist of pronators and 
supinatois, flexors and extensors 

Prone (pi^^n), sb Now rare. Also 7 prosne. 

[a. ¥.prdne (i 3 th c. in Hatz -Darm ), also prosne ^ 
orig. a grill, grating, railing, hence a place en- 
closed by such, spec, the giating or railing separat- 
ing the chancel from the nave of a church, the 
place where notices were given and addresses 
delivered. Ulterior origin uncertain see Koi ting 
s V. prxedno^ and articles theie cited.] 
fl. A part of a church from which notices were 
read out ; hence the notices there given out Obs, 

2670 Cotton Edemoti x. 514 Upon All-Samts day he 
thundred out his Excommunication against the Lieutenant 
of the Guards at the Prosnes of all the Parish Churches of 
the City. [Marez/f.J The Prosms are the Publications of 
the Feasts, and Fasts of the Chuich, Banes of Matrimony, 
Excommunications, etc. 1686 — tr Monirngne II. 18 
Causing It to be Pioclaimed at the Prosne of her Parish- 
Church. 

2 . An exhortation or homily to be read or 
delivered m church, 

a 1670 Hacket A6P Wilhams ii (1692) 56 A saying out 
of a prosne or homily, made on purpose to be read before 
the dergy and laity in all Visitations. 1716 M, Davies 
Athen Brti II. 275 One Eusebius is said to have writ 
many short Prones or Exhoi lations upon the Gospels 1897 


Gasquct 0 Eng Bible 63 Paiochial sermons were, for the 
most part prones upon the- Scripture lessons proper for the 
special Sundays 

Prone (prdun), a Also 4 proone, 6-7 proane. 
[ad. L. pron-us bent or leaning forward , inclined 
downward, sinking , disposed, prone (to anything), 
favourable, easy, cf obs F /ro/«(i488inGodef ).] 
1 . Having the front or ventral part downwaids , 
bending forward and downward ; situated or lying 
face downwards, or on the belly , said chiefly of 
persons or animals, or of the postuie or attitude 
Itself. Of the hand * with, the palm downwards 
(or backwards) , also, of the foi e-arm, or the 
radius, in the corresponding position ; see Pbo- 
NATION. Often predicative or quasi-advb, esp. 
after he, etc (cf Flat a. 2) Opp to Supine a 
*578 Banistfr HtsU Man Vi. 62 Ihe office of these two 
[muscles] is m prone order to turne Radius *610 G 
Flltcher Christ's Vtct 11 xvii, Helowted lowe With prone 
obeysance x6is Crooice Body of Man 268 The position or 
manner of lying of the sickeman, eylher prone that is downe- 
ward, or supine that IS vpward. 1667 Milton i*. X vij 506 
A Creature who not prone And Brute as othei Creatures, 
but endu’d With Sanctitie of Reason, might erect His 
Stature 1784C0WPER Task v 785 Brutes graze the mountain- 
top, with faces prone 1859 Tennent Ceylon II vii. vii. 256 
'Ihe dogs he pi one upon the giound, their legs extended 
fai in nont and behind iSi^ Tennyson Em Ard 773 
Falling pi one he dug His Angers into the wet earth 
b. Of a part of the body . So situated as to be 
directed downwards, under, nethei, ventral. 

1646 [see Pronely i] x66x Lovcll flfst Amm. 6* Mm 
Introd , Their Anns aie fouie, two in the prone part, two m 
the supine X826 Kirby & Sp Entomol IV xlvi 368 Prone 
Surface. The under surface 308 Mouth., Prone 

When the mouth is wholly under the head 
2 In inexact or extended sense (as if opp, to 
erect ) ; Lying (or so as to lie) flat , in (or into) a 
lioruontal postuie, prostrate. Often predicative 
01 quasi-advb., with lu,fall, etc, = flat down. 

Permissible of thin» that have not an upper and under 
side, but improper of men and animals, unless the position 
IS as in I To lie prone is one position of lying pvosiraie 
1697 Potter Antiq. Gitece ir iv (1715) 229 The Beabt 
did not fall prone upon the Gi ound 17^ Cowflr Task ir 125 
Aticient tow’rs Fall prone 1835 Willis Melanie 280 The 
broken column, vast and prone 1842 Browning Count 
Gismond xvi, Pione lay the false knight, Prone -is his he, 
upon the ground 1890 *R. Boldbewood’ Col. Reformer 
(i8gi) 302 One man lay on his side with face half up- 
turned .. The strong man had fallen prone, as if struck by 
lightning 

b transf. Constructed for lying prone upon, 

1884 Health Exhib Catal xoafx Prone Couches Re- 
cumbent Chairs. 

3 . Having a downward aspect or direction ; 
having a downward or descending inclination or 
si ope. Also loosely, steeply or vertically descending, 
headlong. Often predicative or quasi-advb. 

iv 125 LetnoStieames flnde prone passage 
to the Maine 1634 H L'EsiRANcr Chas I (1653) 
Ldenburgh seated on the prone and descending pan of an 
bill. 1695 Blackmorl Pr Artk in 803 The Way's so 
wondrous smooth, so prone and broad 1725 PoFr Odyss 
I 132 From high Olympus pione hei flight she bends 1820 
Shellly IVtlch Ail, \li, Down the prone vale 1833 ^ 
Bronte ViUeiie xxxiv, Ihe storm seemed to have burst at 
the zenith j it rushed down prone 1864 Tlnnyson En 
Aid 67 Just where the prone edge of the wood began To 
feather toward the hollow 

b. pg. » DECLININa ppl a. 4 b 
1872 'Ibnnvson Gar Pt Lyn 94 Some comfoi table biide 
and fair, to grace Thy climbing life, and cheiish my prone 
yeai 

4 :, Jig. Directed or inclined ‘downwards’, or 
towards what is base , ‘ grovelling abject, base. 

X645 Milton Colast, Wks. 1851 IV, 334 Nothing, but a 
pione and savage necessity, not worth the name of marriage, 
unaccompanied with love 17^ Young Nt Ih ii, 345 
Prone to the centre , crawling in the dust Ibid, vii 1197 
Erect in stature, prone in appetite I 1842 [see 2] 
f 5 . Jig Said of action compared to following a 
downward sloping path . Easy to adopt or pursue; 
involving no diificulty or effort. (Sometimes with 
mixture of sense 6 . = to which one is prone.) Ohs. 

147s Rolls ofParlt VI 151/r The moost easy, redy and 
pione payment 1638 Chillingvv Rehg Piot \ v § 87 ago 
It IS most prone and easy to doe so 1654 Gai aker Disc 
Apal. 74 Doth It not pave a plain and prone path unto 
Atheism ? *656 Sanderson Berm (1689) 71 There is not a 
proner way to Hell x66o H More Myst Godi vii viii. 
312 There is nothing more pione then to lye and sleep on 
the shadie banks of a River 

0, Having a natural inclination or tendency to 
something ; inclined, disposed, apt, liable Const. 
to with sb., or inf (The earliest sense m Eng., 
and still the prevailing one.) 

a. Of persons or animals, in reference to mental 
disposition or the like ; («) to something evil 
[a) 1382 WvcLiF Gen viii. 21 The witt and the thou^t of 
maniius herte ben redi [v rr ledi ether proone , prome 
ether redi] in to yuel fro his tyme of waxyng 1483 Cax- 
TON GoUL Leg. 32/2 Consyderynge .how pione the people 
haue ben to worshipe fals gods. 1555 Eden Decades 305 
Yet are they exceadyng prone to lechery i6i* bHAKS 
Wtni. T II 1. 108 , 1 am not prone to weping (as our Sex 
Commonly are), *659 Pearson Creed i. (1839) 31 We shall 
always find all nations , more prone to idolatry than to 
atheism, and readier to multiply than to deny the Deity 
1729 Butler Sewi Wks. 1874 H exceedingly | 


prone to deceive themselves 1881 Jowett Tlmcyd. I 197 
All are by nature prone to err 

ip) to something neutial or good 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec Ref I. xli 78 Much more 

§ rone to adhere to the league. <^1530 H Rhodes Bk. 

Tnrture in Babees Bk (1868} 106 Be. .Prone, tnclyned to 
mercy 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage C1614) 690 These seeme 
prone to recciue the Faith , for they beleeue in One God, 
and haue no Idols 1665 Manley GroiiuP Low C 
Warres 321 hlore prone to concord 1764 Goldsm T'lao 
93 Every state, to one loved blessing prone, Conforms and 
I models life to that alone x8i6 J. Wilson Ctiy of Plague 
ill 11 23 Howprone to love Is thepure sinless soul of infancy 1 
I 1644 DiSRALLiCo/tiMgsby III v,AmiRd predisposed to inquiry 
and prone to meditation 

b Of things or persons, in reference to merely 
physical tendencies (e g to disease). 

1607 Norden Surv Dial v 222 The ground is good 
enough, and not so prone to iiiosse as you take it. 1804 
Abernethy Obs 33 Not being prone to inflammation 
1871 Browning Balaust 2030 He was prone Already to 
grey hairs. xV&xHardmicKs Phoioor Ckem (ed Tayloi) 
241 The unstable Tetrathionate of Soda, pione to liberate 
Sulphui 1899 A llbutt's Syst, Med. VII. 579 Gouty patients 
oyhose prone to migraine or neuralgia 
7 . Ready in mind (for some action expressed or 
implied) , eager. Obs. 01 arch, 

1553 T Wilson Rhet. (1580) 4 Though , our will [he] prone, 
yet oar fleshe is so heauie x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11 1 xui 
i (1660) i6x The Horse of all beests there is none more 
prone in battell or desirous of revenge xtSxi Shaks Cymb. 
V IV 208 Vnlesse a man would many a Gallowes, and beget 
yong Gibbet^ I neuer saw one so prones 1728 AIorgan 
Algiers II V 313 A Body of prone Warriors, never sparing 
of their Flesh 18x9 Shelley Cenet t iii X09 What deep 
wrongs must have blotted out First love, then reverence in 
a child’s prone mind 

8 Comb , as (sense %) prone-descendmg, -rushing 
adjs. , (sense 7) prone-rmnded adj ; + pronewis© 
ado,^ with ‘ prone ’ movement, downward, easily, 
readily (cf 3, 3). 

*585 Banister ^Pecker's Chyrnrg 336 So as the matter 
maye freely and pionewise flowe out of the wounde. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 65s Floods Pione-rusbing flom. the 
clouds Ibid 1145 A deluge of sonorous hail, Oi prone 
descending rain. 1869 Bushnell Worn Suffia%eyvu 143 
They will take in the political corruptions with a prone- 
minded human facility. 

t Prone, v Ohs. 1 aie—^, [a F. prbner (c 1600 
in Platz -Darm.) to address (a congregation), also 
to eulogize, f prbne Pkonb j^] irons. To read 
out, make proclamation of. 

1683 Temple Mem, Wks. 1731 1 446 The Contents of this 
Letter wereproned by the Fiench Ambassadors atNimegueti 
among the seveial Ministers theie. 

Pronece see Pboniecb. 

Prouelj (prdh'nli), ado. [f. Phone a. -h -iy 2 ] 
1. In a pione position , face downwards , loosely 
(quot. 1578), right down, flat down (cf. Prone a. 2) 
XS78 Banistfr Hut Man 1 9 A man, in fallyng back- 
wardes, goeth pronely, without all hope of recouerahle stay 
1616 Sheldon Miracles Aniichr, ix. 224 The same did 

S ronely adore and worship at the time of eleuation 1646 
irT Browne Pm/rf. ^ 151 Some couple pronely, that 
IS by contaction of prone rarts in both a 1851 Woir Fowler 
vi, We laid us down and watch'd, Pronely, the sea-fowl 
and the coming dawn 

2 With a natural inclination ; f readily, willingly 
(ohs^\ eagerly 

1556 J Clement in Strype Eccl Mem (1721) III App lx 
208 They knewe the trewthe, and pronely wolde confess iL. 
«x677 Barrow (1686) II Serin,x 148 Closely affixed 
to material things, or piondy addicted to brutish pleasures. 

Proneness (proomines). Also 6-7 pronenes, 
-nesse ; 7 prones, pronease, pioaness (see note 
s. V. -NESS), [f. as prec. -h -ness ] The quality or 
condition of being prone. 

1 Natural inclination, disposition, tendency, or 
propensity {po something, or to do something) 

X548 Elyot, Pronitas, pronenesse, incliracion to good or 
euell. X549 CovERDALE, etc Eiasm Par. Rom,V\o\. 
Pronenes and redmes vnto the dede in the ground of the 
herte. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrvnage (1614) 89 The pronenesse 
of that sexe to teares 1026 Sir S D’Ewes Jnu. (1783) 30 
My fathers prones to change his former purposes 1748 
Anson's Voy, i x xoi A proneness to swoon on the least 
lexertion of strength 1850 Smiles Self Help xiu* (i86o) 338 
What is done once and again soon gives facility and proneness, 
fib Readiness of mind, willingness, eagerness. 
1631 Massinger Behove as You List v u, I with a gentle 
reprehension taxde Your forwarde pronenesse, CX045 T 
Tully Siege of Carlisle (1840) 9 Of great prudence and 
proneness in arms. 

2 Prone position of the body rare. 

X646S1RT tRown^Psend Ep iv 1 i8o Though in Serpents 
and Lizards we may truly allow a pronenesse,.. perfect 
Quadrupedes, as Horses, Oxen, and Camels, are but tmrtly 
prone, and have some part of erectnesse Ibid., Birds or 
flying animals, are so farre from this kinde of pronenesse, 
that thw are almost erect 

fS. Downward direction or slope; declivity. Ohs. 
x686 Goad Cclest Bodies ii 11. 168 The River ebbs by the 
Proneness of its Streams. 

Fronepce* seePRONiEOE. 
t Fro’uephew. Obs, Also 5 pro nevow, 
-Bewowe, ^nevoy, 6-7 -nepuoy. [f. Pro- ^ 2 + 
Nephew, after F. prmepveu (i486 in Godef), L. 
pronepoi-em Pbonepot,] A great-grandson. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron viii, ui. 37a (Cott MS ) Fra lie stok 
. Discendande persownys lynyally In \>t toJ>ir, or )>e thiide, 
degie, Newow, or pronewowc {v r. pionevow], sulde be. 

184-2 
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of barcloy pronevoy and air be jprogres to vmqle Johnne 
Imdsay of waucboijp bis grandschir iSot Skene X)c yeti, 
Sigtt. s. Eii^ety The son m the first degree, excludis the 
ncpuoy m the second, and the Nepuoyexcludis the prone- 

{ moy in the thrid degree 16*3 Kings of iicot 43 Lord Darn- 
ey, Sonne to Matthew, Earle of Lennox a comelie prince, 
and Pronepuoy unto Heniie the seauenth, King of England. 
1658 Phillips, Pronephew^ a Nephew, or Grandchilds son, 

Pxonepliroii, -nephros (pwne fr^mj-ne-frps). 
ZooL [mod.L., f Gr. irpd, Pbo- ^+y€<l>p 6 s kidney ] 
The anterior division of the primitive kidney or 
segmental organ in the embryos of lower verte- 
brates Hence Prone*pl«lo o , of or pertaining 
to the pronephron ; also Pronephri dian a, 

1877 E.E. LANKESTEBin Q, Jtnl ^I/erase,Se XVII 429 
The pronephron (Kop/htereu) aborts, the pronephnc duct 
becomeh the oviduct; it is frequently called Muller’s duct. 
iWt Balfour Compar, Emhryol 11 . n. xxiit, 6ox That this 
body IS related functionally to the pronephros appears to 
be indicated. (3) by its enclosure together with the pronc- 


phridian stoma in a special compartment of the body 
cavity 1887 Amer NatwaUst XXI 388 Van Wijbe s 
view that the primitive Craniota bad no pronephnc duct. 


die pronephros opening outwards by a pore fiom the gland 

t TxO'liepot. Sc* Obs, rare [ad. L. jpro-, 
pronepos^ -diem great-grandson, f prS^ Pbo-1 2 
+ nepos grandson . see Nepote ] «= Peohephew. 

1536 Bellenden Cosmogr, 11, in Croth (1821) I p xx, 
Th lb Brutus wes iiepot, or ellis pronepot, to . . Eneas. U7>9 
Macfarlane Gsneeuog Colled (&• H.S ) 11 142 Sir Thomas 
Maule bib Pronepos. was killed at Flowdoun ] 

t Pro ]iept(ei Obs, [ad, L. prompt-is great- 
granddaughter, f. prOj Peo- 1 2 + mpt-ts Niece,] A 
grand-niece ; » Pboitiboe. 

1543 St Papers Hen VIII, V 337 Leaving behinde Him 
oone only doughter the Kinges Hieghnes pronepte. 1543 
in SadleVs St. Papers ^ Lett, (iSo^ I 152 He did weU 
perceive, .how mu^ your highness tendred the surety and 
preservation of your pronepte, 1544 in Ld Herbert Hen 
VIII (1649) 509 He shall fore-see that the Kings Pronept 
be not conveyed out of Scotland, but stnve to gather person 
into hib custody 1545 St Papers Hen, VIII, V, 420 The 
Quene of Scotland, His Highnes pronept 

Pronepuoy, -nepvoy, obs. ff. Proeephbw. 
Frones, pronesse, obs, ff. Pbqnehess. 
i| Fronenx (prOTor). [F, prdneur^ agent-n. f, 
phner\ see Pbone w,] One who praises another ; 
an extoller, eulogist, natterer. 

x8» Mar. Edgeworth Vivian vii, This depreciator of 
Vivian, had been his political pronevr and unblushing fla^ 
terer iSaa Hazlitt Table-i Ser 21 xi. (1869} 232 These 
pt oneurs, or satellites, repeat all their good things [etc} 1833 
JDe Qoincev Autobiog, Sk in Wks 1862 XlV. 124 Her 
dislike to the doctor, as their receiver, and \}a&pronetir 
of their authorb 

Pronevow, -nevoy, obs. ff. Pbobephew. 
t Froutf, prang, Obs, In 5 prauge, 5-6 
pronge, o prang. [Known only from <^1440: 
app. « MLG. prange a pinching (Franck), Du, 
pratt^ a pinching, confinement, \prange * shackle, 
neck-iron, horse-muzzle’ (Hexham), fpranghe *co- 
aictatio, compressio’ (Kalian) ; f OTeur. vbl. stem 
sprang- to pinch, ^ueeze: cf. Pba^tgle, also 
next and Pang sb."] 

1. Urgent distress, anguish , a pang. 
c x 4 io Promp Parv. 493/1 Thro we, womannys pronge (fiT. 
sekenesj, erumpna, 1447 Bokekham Seyntys (Roxbj 15 1 
As thow the prongys of deth dede streyn Here hert lOot. 
^1450 Cev Myst (bhakb Soc laSy Ihesepiongys myii herte 
asondyr thei do rende c 1530 Crt. of Love 1 150 1 he prange 
of loue so straineth them to cne, 

2 ? A trick, a prank. rare~"^. 

Perhaps a different word 

rt 15*8 Skelton Magn^, Soi My frende, wheie haue ye 
bene so longe ? I haue bene about a praty pi onge. 
Pxou^ Forms a, 5-6 prauge, 

6 prannge, prang ^ 5-^ pronge, 6 prongue, 

7 prung, 6- prong. See also Sprong, [Known 
only from c 1500 j origin and etymology obscure ; 
perh. related to prec. , c£ ^llSje.piotige a pinching, 
also a pinching msiriiment, a hoibe’i, barnacle 
(Franckj But in sense more aldn to Peag 
Pbog sb,\ as if a nasalized vanant of these.] 

1 . An instrument or implement with two, three, 
or more piercing points or tines ; a forked instru- 
ment, a fork. In many specific uses, now chiefly 
dial , ; e g. a folk to eat with, a table-foik , a long- 
handled fork for kitchen use , a kind of fire-iron ; 
a rural implement, a pitchfork, hay-fork, dung- 
fork, digging-fork. » -r , 6 

^rckiv Stud neu, Spr 
LXXXIX 221 Dethc hathe felde me with his pronge, [Cf. 
Ixxxv. 5 When di edefuU deth to the shal come And smyte the 
• wifo his spronge.] 1301 Will if Tre^ (Somerset Ho ), 
A Prange of siruar for grene gynger 1304 Ihd , My best 
prannge for mene gynger 1528 Lett ^ Pap Hen, VTII, 
iV n. 2227 In casting prangs for to cast fyre and faggott 
(1890) II 349 Pronges of yron. 
^9 a/a A pronge, bidens, 1359-^ 
Will of y Ktghley (Somerset Ho.), A pionge of silvei which 
they eate Sucket withalL 1367 mils 4 Ittv iV. C (Surtees) 
I. 279 An lion Chimnay, a pair of longs, a prong v» 
1370 Levins 166/47 A Prongue, Itasta furcata, 

S***, ^ Sandys Ovids i/et vin (1626) 167 Her husband 
Tooke downe a flitch of bacon with a prung, That long had 


in the smokie chimney hung 1637 Heywood Dial, iv. Wks. 
1874 VI 164 Expel! me With forks and prongs, « one 
msenc’d with ire. 1646 Sir T Browne Pseud ^P 
Culinary utensils and Irons that often feele the force of fire, 
as tongs, fireshovels, prongs and Anduons 1697 
Virg Georg ii 487 Be mindful With Iron Teeth of Rakes 
and Prongs, to move The crusted Earth 1706 Phillips, 
Protig, a Pitch-fork a 1742 J Hammond Love megtes 
(174s) 2II I’ll press the Spade or weild the weighty Prong. 
176a Falconer lylupwr, 11 74 One [fish] ..glides unhappy 
near the triple prong. 1791 Cowper Iliad i sto Busy with 
spit and prong 18x3 T Davis Agnc, Wilts Gloss , Proi^ 
or Pick, a fork for the stable, or for hay-making 1877 
Auctioneers Catalogue (Shropsh ) (E D D ), Six supmior 
quality electro-plated dinner prongs. 1881 J ErrERiES Wood 
Magic I. Ill 48 He wanted a prong, and a stout stick with 
a fork was cut and pointed for him- ^ i88r Q Rev Apr. 
332 He shouldered a prong and assisted hib haymakeis. 
1891 *Q’ (Quiller Couch) Noughts ^ Crosses 79 He 
always dined wi a pistol laid by his plate, alon^ide the 
knives an' prongs 

b Any forked object, appendage, or part. 

1846 GRCENCRiSf. Gunnery 145 Two iron bars, the one fixed, 
the other loose. In the latter there is a prong or notch to 
receive one end 1905 E. Chandler Unveiling of Lhasa 
vi 103 The muzzles and prongs of the Tibetan matchlocks 


2 Each pointed tine or division of a fork 
X697 Loud Gaz No 3287/4, 4 Forks with 3 Prongs 1729 
Swift Let to Gay 19 Mar, I dine with forks that nave but 
two prongs 1763 Swollftt Trav (1766) I v. 6z The pooi cst 
tradesman in Boulogne has silver forks with foui prongs. 
1879 G. Merddith Egoist xxx, You weie lean as a fork with 
the wind whistling thiough the prongs 


b. Any slender stabbmg or piercmg mstiumeut, 
or projecting part of a machine or appaiatus. 

1649 G Daniel Tnnarck , Hen V ccii, The Stronger 
Squadion of the french fell in "i^on the goreing stakes,., 
’mongst these officious prongs Suipuz’d; their horse en- 
tangled, plunge their way Through many wouods, to Death 
187s [see prong-chuck in 4]. 

c A pi ejecting spur of any natural object (esp, 
of one with several such), as a tooth, a deer’s horn, 
a rock, etc In Southern U S, , ‘ a branch or arm 
of a creek or inlet’ (Bartlett Dut Amer i860) 
i8oa Med, Jml VIII 120 If Mr. Reece's desciiptive 
state of the prongs or stumps [of teeth] was correct. 1834 
Penny Cycl II 71/1 The piong or antler [of the prongbuck] 
is short and compressed, points forwaids and a little out- 
waidb 1843 A White m Zoologist I 29 The antennae are 
monstrously developed emitting from each * piong ' a part 
of a distinct antennule 1853 Ecclesiologist AVI. 82 The 
castle stands upon a nai row protig of the hill 1838 N York 
7 'niune 9 Mar 6/3 A man who lives on a piong of Middle 
Creek [Kansas] Chr. G Rossetti Sottgsfbr Strangers 
Poems (Z904) 134/2 Fair its fioating moon with her prongs. 
1899 Baring Gould Bk of West 1 . xii 214 Stiike foi some 
prongs of rock that appear south-east 


3 . ? A prawn 

axBzo J. R Drake Cu^rit Pay (1836) 19 Some are lapidly 
borne along On the mailed shrunp or the piickly piong 

4 . Comb ,as prQng-hkeRAy,prong-maker\ prong- 
obuck (see quot.) ; prong-fork, a large fork for 
agncultuial purposes , prong-hoe sb , an agri- 
cultural implement with two cuivmg prongs, used 
like a hoe, s=Hack sb^ i j hence prong-hoe v, 
tram,, to brealt up or dig with a prong-hoe; 
prong-pin, a hairpin with two prongs; prong- 
staff (pi. -staves), the handle of a prong-fork 

1873 Knight Did Mech, Prong chuck, a buiiiishmg 
chuck, with a steel prong 1763 Museum Rust IV Iviii 
245 The use of the *prong fork that I have done my land 
with 1733 Tull tiorse-Hoeing Hush x. 47 'Tib very 
piofitable to Hoe that little with a Bidens, i^Ied here a 
*Prong-Hoe X7S3 Chambers Cycl Supp , The prong-hoe 
consists of two hooked points of six or seven inches long, and 
when struck into the ground will answer both the ends of 
cutting up the weeds and opening the land 1763 Museum 
Rust, Iv Iviu 245 A prong- hoe, which is used in hop- 
grounds 1893 Board ofAgne, Circular cone Raspberry 
Moth, Soot, lime ashes might be foiked or *prong-hoed 
into the ground 1848 J Bishop tr Ottds Violin App v. 
(1873) 8s The three *prong-like portions of the mule 1733 
luLL Horse-Hoeing Huso xxiii. 376 Made perfectly lound, 
and of equal Diameter from one End to the other, by the 
*Prong-Maker xpoa Daily Ckron, 19 July 8/3 Toitoise- 
sheil IS m great lequest for the ''‘prong pins that giils 
stick in the thick coil of bait behind their eais. a vjzz 
Lisle Hush, II 236 Another part of the ash may serve for 
■*piong-staves, rake-staves, and rath pins for waggons 
Prongi V, [f. prec sb.] 

1 . irons. To pierce or stab with a prong , to turn 
up the soil with a * prong * 01 fork , to fork. 

1840 Cottager s Man, 45 in Liir Usef Kncnul, Hitsb 
III, Improved by deep pronging or mattocking between the 
rovis. 1848 XiiACKBRAY Van Fair Ii, Silver forks with 
which they prong all those who have not the right of the 
eiUrie 1832 R S Surtees Sponge's Sp Tour (1893) 174 
No, sir, no he continued, pronging another omon. 

2 . To furnish with prongs, or prong-like points. 

X874 T Hardy Far fr. Madding CrozuS xi. The indis- 
tinct summit of the ia9ade was notched and pronged by 
chimneys ^ ^ 


Prongbuck (prp'gb»k). [f Prong sV^^ 
Buck j^:i] = Pronghorn (stnctly, the male). 

1834 Penny Cyd II. 71/2 The prongbuck inhabits all the 
western parts of North Amenca from the 33® of north lati- 
tude to the plains of Mexico and California. 1901 T Roose- 
velt m Deer Family {S^ortsm Libr) 98 The prongbuck 
or pronghorn antelope, known throughout its range simply 
as antelopa is , the only hollow-horn ruminant which 
^nually sheds its horns as deer do their andeis 1903 
Q R^, Jan. 44 The prong-buck and the opossums or 
Amenca being unknown in the Old World. 


PBOKOMINALLY* 

So Pro'ngdoe, the female of the pronghorn, 

1890 Cent. Did 5.V. Pronghorn, The pxongdoe regularly 
drops twins 

Pronged (prpi)<i)j [f* P^ong j ^.2 -h -ed 2.] 
Furnished with or having prongs. 

1767 CoLLiNSON inP/«/ Trans, LVII 466 The pionged 
teeth are like to agate. 18x3 Scott Trienn 1. xiii, Wicket 
of oak And prong’d portcullis 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt V, I observed a pronged head disappearing behind a 
swell in the prairie. 1863-76 Curling Dts, R ectum (ed 4) 34, 
I . generally use the pronged forceps 
b. Often in comb, with a numeral, as two-, three-, 
four-pronged, 

1799 Hull Advertiser 6 July 3/3 Eating.. with a three- 
pronged fork 1844 Dickens Mari, Chuz, xxxix, Very 
mountebanks of two-pronged forks. 1897 Outing ilJ S ) Feb 
443/1 A four pronged buck and a big doe running together. 
Pronje, obs. Sc. form of Prune v.^ 
Pronghorn [short for prong- 

kom{ed anielope\ see next. 

Prong-horned (prpijihpjnd), a. [f. Prong sb 2 
-h Horned a,] In prong'fiomed antelope \ also 
prong-horn afite/ope, anK prong-hom: A North 
American ruminant {Aniilocapra ainericand), re- 
sembling a deer, the male 01 which has hollow 
deciduous horns with a short * prong ’ or snag in 
front; popularly reckoned as an antelope, but 
scientifically regarded as the sole surviving repie- 
sentative of a distinct family Antilocapridee, Also 
called Cabbie or cabnt, 

a x8is G Ord N. Amer Zool (1894) ZoB The Pi ong-Horned 
Antelope ib found in gieat numberb on the plain*, and the 
high-lands of the Mibsoun 1834 Penny Cycl, II 71/1 The 
piong-horned antelope seems to have been associated [by 
the ancient Mexicans] with the deer, on account of itb 
bi anched horns X871 Darwin Desc Man ii. viii. 234 In the 
piong-horned antelope, onlyafew of the females . .have horns. 

P x8a6 J D Godman Amer. Nat Hist II 321 The 
prong-boin antelope 15 an animal of wonderful neetne&s 
1903 [see Prongbuck] X903 Q Rev Jan 183 Prong-hom 
antelope were shot , but wapiti were scarce and shy, 
y 1836 J. D Godman Amer Nat Hist II 324 Ihe 
prong-horn . is usually called a goat by the Canadians 
1864 w EBSTER, Prong-horn 1877 J, A. Allen Amer, Bison 
SSx The tact and caution required in the successful pur- 
suit of the watchful pronghorn 

tPro'niece. Ohs, rate. In 6 proneoe, -nepoe. 
[f. Pro- 1 2 + Niece see Pronept.] A grand-niece 
1343 St Papets Hen. VIII, V 231 Cure Soverane and 
Maibler, ^our tendu nepho, is deparlit fra yib present life 
and hes left ane Princes, ^oure pronece, to he herctar and 
Quene of yis Realme. 1543 Ibid 270 Oure Soverane L&dy, 
Quene of Scotland, joure best lovit pronece Ibid, aSx For 
the perfoimance of the manage betwene my Lorde Pnneeb 
Grace and the doughter of Scoilande, the Kinges hlajesties 
pronepce. 

1 Pro nity. Obs. [ad L. pj onitas, -diem in- 
clination, proi^ensity, f. pt on-us Prone a.] 

1 . Steepness of descent cf. Prone a, 3 rare. 

1324 Pace Let to Hen, VIII in Strype Eccl Mem, (1721) 

I App XI 20, 1 duist not look on my left hand, for the 
pionite and deepnes to the valei 

2 Propensity, proneuess (chiefly to evil) 

1326 Ptlgr Perf, (W de W. 1531) 246 b, A pronite or redy- 
ncbbe to all vyce aiS 3 S Fisher JVks (EETS) 11 440 
Conbideryng y« pronytie of mans harle to bo infected with 
heresies a 1670 Hacklt Cent Serm (1675) 231 An eagei ness 
and pronity to resist 1673 Wallis in Phil Trans VII. 
5163 Gravity or Heaviness is reputed to be such a Conaius 
or Pronity to move dowinvaids 17 Killincblck Serm 
XI (17x7) 227 What Restraints shall we lay upon the vicious 
Pronities and Inclinations of Human Nature? 

Pronominal (primp mmal), a, {sh ) [ad. lale 
li prdndmtndl-tshdiongmg to a pronoun (Pnscian), 
L\^.prSndmen, -tn- Pronoun • see -al. So in P,] 
fl. Serving to indicate things, instead of naming 
them. Obs, tare, 

1644 Sui'WER Chirol 164 The naturall validity of this indi- 
gnation of persons, and pronominall vertue of this Finger. 

2 . Of, pertaming to, or of the nature of a pro- 
noun 

z68o Dalgarno Deaf it Dumb Tutor 134 Our own Eng- 
lish pronominal words arc none of the most graceful pro- 
nunciation 1751 Harris Hermes 11 i (178^ 233 There 
are the Pronominal Articles, such as, T/tts, That, Any, Other, 
Some, All, No or Nom, Ac 1834 J Wintlrbottom 
Two French Words 19 The French Prononunal Adverb 
en. 1837 G. Phillips Synac Cram 42 What are called 
pronominal affixes, which arc added to the end of nouns 
ZM3 Greenouch & Kittridce Words 170 To the second 
class we give the name of pronominal loots, because a 
gieat numbei of them occur in pionouns, and because they 
seem to express ideas of a relative nature, such as are found 
in pronouns and indefinite adverbs. 

B sb (The adj. used absol.) A pronominal 
word 

1871 Kennedy Public Sch, Lai, Gram, % 137 279 When 
the Accusative of the Matter is a Neuter Pronoun or Pro- 
nominal 1876 Ibid. § 31 (ed 4) 143 The Interrogative 
Pronommals qucUis, quantus, quot 
Hence Pxono znlnalize v, trofis,, to lender pro- 
nominal ; Pxono'miualLy adv,, with the force of 
or as a pronoun ; by means of a pronoun 
ifcx Earle Philol Eng Tenpic § 477 We have also some 
substantives which have^en ''^ronominalised to this effect, 
z& person, peqp^, body, folk a 1665 J, Goodwin Filled w, 
the Spirit (1867) tx8 The .particle is to be taken adjcctively 
. . and not merely nominally or "pronominally 1836 in Sm arf 
x6B8 Howells Annie KiUutm xxx, ' I?^at was that notion 
of his '—they usually spoke of the minister prononuoally 
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PBONOTTNOEDLY. 


Pronominatiou (pr<7n^min^i Jsn)* [In sense i 
f, Pbo- 1 + Nomination, imitating Gr. dvrovoftaaia, 
Antonomasia; m sense 2 f. ' L . prdndnien Pro- 
noun + -ATION.] 

+ 1 ss Antonomasia. Obs, rare, 

x6xx CoTGR., Antonomasia^ a pionomination x6a9 Mabbc 
tr. FonsecoCs Devoid ConUmpl 134 Called by an Antoivh 
masiaj 01 pionominatioiii ‘The Ships of Thaishish*. 

2 . Indication or leference by means of a pronoun. 

X899 N,^Q gth Ser III 448/a Has any rule been laid 
down by ^ainmarians for the pronominatioh or pronouniza- 
tion of this word [church] 7 

[I Fronoucd (pr<7iioAs^), a, [Fr, pa. pple. of pro- 
noncer to Peonounoe.] Pronounced, emphasized , 
strongly marked or defined; conspicuous, note- 
worthy. 

1836 Mill A, de Vigny Diss. & Disc. (1850) I 391 A certain 
monotony of goodness,, and a demee of distaste tox pro- 
nonci characters, as being nearly allied to ill-regulated ones. 
x88o Mrs Forrester Roy ^ V, II, isx When the flirta- 
tion between her and D'Arcy became more prononcd, 

Pronoatic, etc. see Prognostic, etc. 
t Proao'tary. Obs, Also 7 -notory, 8 -noth- 
ary. *= Pbotonotart Cf, also Prenotart. 

1563 Abp Parker Corr. (Parker Soc ) 198 The piecontract 
. . alleged for one Leonard's son, a pronotary. XO05 Daniel 
Quoews Arcadia in, 1, I knew you a pronotories boy, That 
wrote Indentuies at the towne>house-doore. x66q R Coke 
Power Subj, 231 The oath .shall be taken of . Utter 
barristers, Bencheis, Readei^ Ancients, Pionotaries [citing 
Act I Eliz, c. X, which has Prothonotaries ’]. 17x4 Lorn, 
Gas, Na 3192/1 The Pronothary read the Oath 

II Pronotnm (pri^n^a t^m). Etdovu [mod.L, 
prondtum^ f. Gr, ir/wJ, Pro- 2 + vwrov^ Notum, 
back.] The dorsal pari of the prothorax of an 
insect ; the anterior division of the notum, as distinct 
from the mesonotuvi and metanottm. 

Its segments or scleres are the propraiscuium, pyosctditnif 
proscuiellum^ pro postscuUUuvt 

1836 Shuckard tr. Bitrmeisier's Man, Enfonu 78 They 
[Kilby & Spence] think they have observed that some 
insects {Vespa, Cvniex) possess both a collar and a pro- 
notum. X877 Huxley Anai, Inv, Amm vii. 399 The 
tergal portion of the prothorax (pronotum) is a wide shield, 
which overlaps the head. 

Plence Prono’tal of or pertaining to the pro- 
notum {Cent, Diet, 1890). 

Pronoun (prdu’naun). [f. Pro-1 4 + Noun, 
alter Y,promm^ L. prdmmen,^ One of the Parts 
of Speech . a woid used instead of a noun sub- 
stantive, to designate an object without naming it, 
when that which is referred to is known from con- 


text or usage, has been already mentioned or 
indicated, or, being unknown, is the subject or 
object of inquiry. 

Personal pionouns of the first and second persons (/, tJiou, 
pl. we, you, with their cases) stand instead of the names of 
the speaker and the peison spoken to Those of the thiid 
person {he, shx, it, they, with their cases, originally demon- 
stratives) avoid the repetition of a name already mentioned 
or indicated. Interrogative pronouns {?vho^ whed^ 
whtchf) ask the name, etc of a person or thing unknown. 
Relative pronouns {yoho^which, that) combine the function 
of a personal or demonstiative pronoun with that of a con- 
junction, and subordinate one sentence or clause to another, 
as ' I met a friend wfto told me* for ‘ 1 met a friend, and 
he told me Possessive pronouns are adjectives arising 
out of the original genitive case of personal pronouns. 
In Eng , as in many other modern langs , they have 
developed two forms, one absolute or stiictly pronominal 
{vime, thine, ours,yourSi etc.), the other adjectival {my, thy, 
our, your, etc ) 

In addition to these, several definitive adjeedves aie 
very commonly used absolutely or prononiinally,and classed 
as adieeiwe ^onouns or pronominal adjectives These 
include the Demonstratives, this (pl these), that (pi. 
those), yon (or yoftdei^, Disiributives, each, eveiy, edher, 
neither (of which mery as a pronoun is now archaic). 
Indefinite numeials, etc , any, some, one, other {anothei^, 
iioneiiQ which some add all, both, many Jew, enough, iuck, 
when used absolute^. One is often used os an indefinite 
personal pronoun (One so), and the words sel/znd own, 
used to strengthen the jper&onal and possessive pronouns, 
are sometimes classed with them 

x^o Falsgr. 74 Pronownes be suche as, standynge in the 
stede of substantiveS{ may governe verbes to be of lyke 
nombre and parson with them 1581 W, Fulke m Confer. 
Ill, (1584) Tij, Whereto els hath the pronowne {this) rela- 
tion? x6xa Brinsley Lnd Lit vj (1627) 55 They aie 
either Nownes, or Pronowns 1668 Wilkins Real Char 
lU. 11. § 3 As Nouns are notes or signs of things, so Pro- 
nouns are of Nouns ; and are therefore called Pronomina, 
quasi vice Nominum, as being placed commonly instead of 
Nouns, X73r Harris Hermes i v (1786) 73 The Genuine 
Pronoun always stands by itself, aIHrnung the Power of a 
Noun and supplying its place xSay Hare Guesses (1S47) 
187 They are stiange and mighty words, these two little 
pronouns, / and jThou xyo4 Onions Adv Eng" Syntax 
§ 62 Adjective Clauses are introduced by Relative Pronouns 

, Relative Adjectives , or Relative Adverbs , referring 
to a noun or noun-equivalent called the Antecedent, 
expressed ox implied in the Principal Clause, /bid § 223 
is often employed colloquially, like * you ', as an In- 
definite Pronoun = ‘ one 

Pronou'nal, a. rare, [irreg. f. prcc. -h -al : cf 
Nounal for nominal^ = Pronominal, 

1883 J. W. r Rogers Gram If Logic i. in. 67 Pronounal 
Phrase, I myself, 1884 Bnt Q , Rev, A^r. 499 His [Rogers'] 
style h^ serious defects Such expressions as ‘ nounar and 
* pronounal ' grate harshly upon the ear. 
t FrOUOn'Xlce, sb, Obs. rare. [f. next; cf. obs. 


F. promnee, f, prononcer (see next) cf. It. pro- 
nunzta, prdnuncta (Du Cange) ] 

1. a Pronunciation 2. 

x6oo DvijpiOK IrelandisZf^'^ 35 Orators, all of them having 
their particular excellencies in barbarisme, harshnes, and 
rusticall both pronounce and action 

2. = Pronouncement i. 

X84X Milton Ch, Govt vi Wks 1851 III 124 That all 
Gontroversie may end in the finall pronounce or canon of one 
Aich-primat, or Protestant Pope 

Pronounce (pwnau ns), Also 4-5 {Sc, 6-7) 
prontmoe, 4-6 -nounse, 5 -nimae, -nowns, 5-6 
-nownoe, 6 -nownse \ME.,profmnce, pronounce, 
a. OF pronumier (1277 in Godef Comply, for 
eailier purmi^mer (modF pmtoncery,-AsX<e L. 
prSmmctdre for oiig. prmuniidre to proclaim, 
announce, rehearse, narrate, pronounce, f. pro. 
Pro- 1 + nunti-are to announce . cf. Announce, 
Enounce ] 

I. 1 . trans. To utter, declare, or deliver (a 
sentence or statement) formally or solemnly; to 
proclaim or announce aulhontalively or officially 

c 1330 R Brunne Chron, (x8xo) 313 To areson he pape, pe 
right foito declare . & hergh his decre he pes pronunce a 
day c X400 Brut 155 J?e Pope mantede iul power to liij 
bisshimis to pronounce h^ enterdityng, if it were nede 
X48S Caxtom Pans V, (1868) 7 The inessagers bad pro- 
nounced the joustes. 1548-9 (Mar) Bk Com, Prayer, 
Matrimony, I pronounce that they bee man and wyfe 
toother. 1552 ibid,, Monu Pr^yR^Kubiic,Theabsolncion 
to be pronounced by the Minister alone. 1586-7 Reg Privy 
Council Scot, IV. 143 He pronunceit a Wo aganis the 
inhabitautis of Edinburgh. s66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands 
7 rax), X35 Then the first Prince, whose office it is, pronounces 
with a loud voice, that it is but necessary they should 
have a Prince to Govern and Rule them 1690 Lockb^Grz;^ 
I. XI. § 129 The pronouncing of Sentence of Death is not 
a certain mark of Sovexeignty. 1743 J. Morris Senn vii 
183 When he had pronounced the curse 1850 Mrs, 
Jameson Leg Monast, Ord, (1863) 199 The day and hour 
on which he pronounced his vows as an Augustine Fnar. 
X876 Tennyson Harold ii 11, And hath King Edward not 
pronounced his beir ? 1884 A R. Pennington Wtchfvx, 297 
Excommunications, unjustly pronounced, must be disre. 
garded 

2 . To declare aloud, proclaim, aunonnee, make 
known ; to tell, nairate, report. Obs. or merged in i. 

c Anieensi in Todd 3 Treat. PVycltf {iBsx) 147 To 
pionounce wele here nedis to begge of ))e puple c X386 
CHAVCZRPatd Frol. 7 First I pronounce whennes )jat I 
come, And tbanne my bulles sbewe I alle and some, c 1400 
Rule St. Bcnet 1003, I sal pronunce All my mysdedes 
my self ogayne 1570 Gascoigne PMlomem Ixxiii, Amidde 
the thickest thiongs I will pionounce this bloudie deede. 
a xy74 Golosm. Hist. Greece 11 . 94 A Courier appeared 
before the Prytanes, and pronounced the dieadful tidings, 
that the King of Macedon had taken possession of Elatea. 
a 1845 Hood Lasnia 1 2 Here I’ll sit down and watch , till 
his dear foot Pronounce him to my ear. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Ed. ix, 98 Impassioned words, in which she pro- 
nounced her ideas of what should be the religious duties of 


a woman 

t yy.Jig. To ^ declare', display. Obs. 
i6xg Stephens Ess. ff Char, Worthy Poet (1857) i 4 + 
His workes doe .pronounce both nourishment, delight and 
admiration to the readers sonic. 1777 W Dalrymplc Trav. 
Sp Port cxliii. Costly decorations to the capital, that 
pronounce false pride and vain glory. 

3 , To affirm, assert, state aulhontatiyely or defi- 
nitely ; to declare as one's opmion or jadgexnent, or 
as a known fact. a. with simple compl. or mf. 
c 1380 Wyclik Wks. (1880) 35 Whi schulde cnratis pro- 
nounsen here brejjeren a cursed rx45otr De Imitationew. 
xi, ss Lete him .pronounce himself an vnprofitable seruant. 
t6x3 PuRCHAs Ptlgnihage (1614) 64 Ihe Oracle of Apollo, 
pronounced the Chaldasans and Hebrewes to be only wise. 
1695 Blackmorb Pr, Arih 11 193 God view'd his Creatures, 
and pronounc'd them good 1718 Free-thinker No 57 v 3 
Pronouncing you a Genteel, Fine, Beautiful Woman, x8a6 
K. Digby Bioadst Hon (1829) I Codejhdus 69 The 
twelfth century, which even Sismondi pronounces to have 
been a great age xB6o Tyndall Glac 11 xvi 314 Professoi 
Forbes .pronounces this portion of the Mer de Glace im- 
passable Mod The apples were pronounced excellent 
The child was pronounced out of danger, 
h With simple obj. or objective clause 
*594 T B. La PrtmaudFr- Acad, il 49X Wee can not 
pronounce auie thing certaine of so hi^^h a nature as is that 
of the soule. xSap jDonne Serm xxiv <16.10) 241 Do not 
pronounce, that every man is in an errour, that tbinkes not 
just as thou thinkest. X705 Stanhope Paraphr, II 29S 
Remember, how deceitful Marks all these are to pronounce 
one’s State by, x8(k) Warter Sea hoard II. 24 He could 

r nounoe nothing . as to the extent of the injury. 1875 
S Hayward Lave agst. World 2 A stranger would at 
once pronounce that the three young men were brotheis 
4 . inir. To make a statement or assertion, esp , 
now always, an authoritative or definite one ; to 
pass judgement, give one's opinion or deasion 
Now usually const, oh or upon ; also for {tn favour 
of) or against. 

c 1425 WvNTOUN Cron v 4282 Huchon of be Aide Reale 
, Has tretyt )?at mater cunnandly Mar sufficiande ban to 
pronowns can I c 1586 C'tcss Pembrokf Ps lxxiii. 11, 
They wanton grow, and in malicious vaine Talking of 
wrong, pronounce as from the skies I x6s8 T Spsncioi 
Log^ 98 This . signifies properly two sentences wo^ pro- 
nounce against each other. Ibid. 158 Some propositions 
that pronounce of the creature be necessary, and some 
continent la their truth. 1651 Hobbes Lemaik. n xxvi, 
146 Iwelve men of the common People .. pronounce 
simply for the Complaynant, or for the Defendant. 1725 


Watts Logic ni, lii, § i Some weaker People, pronounce 
against the Use of the Bark or Opium upon all Occasions 
whatsoever 1830 Posey Hist Enq ir 405 He will not 
pj-esume to pronounce upon the fete of those who lived 
either under the darkness or the light 1849 Macaulay 
Hist Eng ix II. 457 The majority pronounced in favour 
of William's undertaking. 1859 Jethson Brittany xviii. 
295 When all France pronounced for atheism and anaichy 
1885 Munch Exam. 29 May 5/3 Nor are we in a position 
to pronounce on the faimessof the scale fixed, 
b. rejl. To utter or avow one's opinions or 
intentions ; to declare oneself. 

1837 Carlyle Fr Rev IT. il vi, The mutineers pronounce 
themselves with a decisiveness, which to Bouiil6 seems 
msolencB, x84a-3 Grove Corr, Pkys. Fotces {1846) 27 
Without pronouncing myself positively upon the question . 
I think It will be safer to regard the action on Photographic 
compounds as resulting from a function of light. 

n. 5. tram To give ntterance to, to utter, 
speak, articulate (a word or words) ; f to make, 
or produce (a vocal sound) {obs ). Also absol. 

1388 Wyclip Job xxxiv, I And Helyu pronounside and 
spak also these thingis [Vulg Pronuntians itaque Ehu, 
etiam hsec locutus est] X390 Gower Con/ III 90 1 burgh 
notes of acordement. The whiche men pionounce alofte. 
* 43 *“S® Htgden (Rolls) VI 255 Instructe in the langage 
of Giece, in iraiche he hade better use to understonde hit 
then to pronownce bit 1353 T Wilson Rhd, (1580) 22a 
Demosthenes beyng not able to pronounce the firste letter oi 
that arte but would saie, for Rhetonke, Letolike, vsed to 
putte little stones vnder his tongue, and so pronounced, 
whereby be spake at length so pimnly, as any manne in the 
worlde could doe, 1567 Gude * Godhe B, (S T.S ) iio lhay 
can pronunce na voce furth of thair thiotis. x6^ Milton 
P. L, ix. 553 Language of Man pronounc’t 'Ey Tongue of 
Brute 17x1 J Eng, Gram 30a They say that 

the Americans bordering on New England . cannot pro- 
nounce either ^ lotr , but use n instead of it 1841 Lane 
Arab Hts I ii. 107 When she , , pronounced some words 
that I understood not. 

b. With refeience to the mode of pronunciation 
of a letter, syllable, word, or language Also absol 
c 1620 A Hume Bnt. Tot^e (1865) 9 U the south pro- 
nunces, quhen the syllab beginnes or endes at it, as eu, teu 
for tu, and eunum meunus for unum munus, quhilk I 
hoep I sal not need argumentes to prove it wrang ^ 16B6 tr 
Chardin's Trav Persia 381 The word is sometimes pro- 
nounc'd with a h, tiiz Steele Sped No 314 F 9 my 
Friends flatter me, that I pionounced those Words with 
a tolerable good Accent. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv 111, In 
speaking, they pronounce through the nose and throat. 
177s Mme, D Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 131 He pro- 
nounces English quite difiexent from other foieigneis. i88x 
Craik Eng Lit. J 253 Wallis , , suggested that the origin 
of this silent e probably was, that it had originally been pio- 
nounced, though somewhat obscurely, as a distinct syllable 
6 . To deliver, declaim, recite • with refeience to 
the manner. Also absol. Obs, (or passing into 1). 

1560 Davs tr. Slevdeatds Comm. 342 'To se the priest . 
standing at the aultare, pronouncin|^ al thinges in a strange 
language. x6oa Shaks. Havi ni. ii. 2 Speake the Speech 1 

? ray you, as I pronounc’d it to you trippingly on the 
'ongue. x6xa Brinsley Lud Lit, 2x1 That famous Gieek 
Orator, when he was asked, what was the chief mace or 
excellency in Rhetonck, what was the second and third ; be 
stil answered, To pronounce wel [xyfix Gray Desceed of 
Odin 23 Thrice he . pronounc’d, in accents dread, The 
thrilling verse that wakes the Dead ] 

fb intr To deliver a sermon or address; to 
pieach. Obs, rare. 

X663 CowLDV Cutter 0/ Coleman St, iv. v^ Brother 
Abednego, will you not pionounce this Evening-tide before 
ihe Congregation of the Spotless m Coleman Street? 
PronOTinceable (pr^nau-nsab’!), a [f. prec 
+ -ABI1E. So F pronon fable (1611 Cotgr.), late 
L. prontmiidbil-ts.'] That can be pionounced. 

x6xx Cotgr,, pronounceable, 1665 Wither 

Lords Prayer 15 There is no Name pronounceable by Men 
or Angels, which can define God as he is. 1875 Whitney 
Lfe Latig, iv. 68 A mere succession of coasonants, though 
pronounceable by sufiicient effort, would be an indistinct and 
disagreeable sputter. 

Pronounced (pwnau-nst),///. a. [See - edI.] 
1 Spoken, uttered, articulated 
*577 FntiUs of Prayer H ij b, He that by the vse of pro- 
nounced prayer is caned into the inward consolation of the 
minde. 1901 Wesim Gao 18 Sept, a/x Hymns chaunted 
by the childish choir in ill-pronounced Latin. 

2 . fg, Cleaily expressed, stiongly marked ; such 
as to be clearly, easily, or readily perceived or 
recognized; decided. 

i7a7-4x Chambers Cycl. s v, Pfonounctug, Thus the 
painters, in speaking of a piece, say these or these parts ai e 
well pronounced *781 J Moovs View See, It {jyge^ 11 xlvi 
14 The contour of the body being as distinctly pronounced 
through It [the light drapeiy] as if the figure were naked. 
x8x8 &LEBROOKE Ivperi Colomal Corn 75 Emigration from 
Europe has not yet taken a pionounced direction towards 
Southern Africa. 1B60 Tyndall Glac i. vii. 54 When 
regard^ obliquely their colour is not so pionounced, 186 1 
Beresf Hope Eng Caihedr vdh C vu 217 Even m the 
little round churcb of St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, of pure 
Norman or Romanesque, theie is a pronounced trifonum. 
xB/g T. P O’Connor Ld, Beaconsjield 67 Mr Disraeli 
sought election at Marylebone as aRswiical of the most pro- 
nounced type 

FronOHUCedly (prunau nsedh), adv, [f, prec, 
+ -LT 2,] In a pronounced manner or de^ee , 
markedly, decidedly, distinctly. 

1867 F H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshish 143 The earl was 
an elegant, though most pronouncedly Bntish man of about 
forty 1881 Times ii Oct , Spanish was pronouncedly dull, 
and all markets closed with a gloomy appearance 1891 
speaker a May 530/2 Both .theologies were in their doc- 
trines of sin and grace pionouncedly Augustmian. 
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ProuoiULcenient (pwnau*nfiniait). ff Pbo- 
NOUNOE V. + -MENT cf 0 ,prommement ( 1 3th c ) ] 

1 . The action or an act of pronouncing \ a formal 
statement, esp. one anlhontatively made 5 an opin- 
ion or decision given ; a declaration, assertion, 

1593 Nashe Chns^s 71 (16131 46 Repent yet, an^d I vgl re- 
pent me of the pronouncement against thee 1680 J. C Vmd. 
Oai/ts (ed a) x The first and lowei.t step or degree is a bare 
and simple affirmation and negation, or pronouncement of 
the matter without more, as to say,.,* Aly name is Johii 
i860 W G Ward Nat ^ Grace i p. xxvii. The Catholic 
philosopher is bound to take caie, that his conclusions are 
fully 111 accordance with the pronouncements of sound 
'Xheology. 1880 F HALLinigiA Ceai Sept 424 Peremptoiy 
and unseasoned pronouncements as to what is bad English 
are not the least of the mmor pests which ve\ our en- 
lightened age 

2 . The lact 01 condition of being pronounced or 
strongly marked rate* 

1908 Q Rev Jan, 272 It was not till the approach of the 
Renaissance that the feeling attained any definite pro- 
nouncement in Europe. 

FronOTULcer (pr^nau'nsai). [f. Pkonounce v, 
+ -EB \'l One who pronounces. 
c 1374 Chaucer BaeiA n. pr 111. 25 (Orab MS.) Thow 
Reihorj'en or pconouncere of kynges previiynges desser- 
uedyst elorye of wit and of Eloquence 1561-a Re£‘ Pnziy 
ComtctT Scot 1 197 Quha is the gevar and pronuncear of 
the said decreit x6t8 Bamevelfs Apoh B iij b, Heere 
now 1 appeale from the Readers to the pronouncers of xudge- 
inent. i6gx Wood AiA. 0.xon, I Fasii 696, A Pronouncer 
of the men of this World to be vain, in whom the knowledge 
of God reigneth. not x8x3 Leigh Hunt m Exatmuer 
15 Feb 98/r The pronouncers of my sentence. 1890 Sat 
Ktv, sq Nov 607/2 Every intelligent pronouncer and 
adopter of the formulanes of the Church. 

Brononncinff (pr^mannsin), vdL sh, [f. as 
prec. + -lEG 1 .] The action of the verb Pronourcb. 

1 , Utterance, articulation, pronunciation. 

i4St Catgrave Life SL Au£r* (EE T S) 21 His foihed, 
chekis, his eyne and all bis membres in inaner laboured in 
pronounsyng of jjese wordes 1581 Mulcaster Positions v, 
(1887) 31 Our spelling is harder, our pronouncing harsher 
1597 Hollyband (/i^/f) The Italian Schoole-mai<)ter^ Con- 
tayning Rules for the perfect pronouncing of th* Italian 
tongue, x(AA\Jiuima Real Char iii xii 366 Those Letters 
are stiled Consonants, in the pronouncing of which the 
Bi eath is intercepted, by some Collision or Closure. 

2 . Authontative or official utterance, dehvery (of 
a sentence, or the like). 

>Sfi3"4 Privy Conned Scot I 258 For the inordinat 
pronunceing of ane decreit aganis him 1651 Hobbcs 
Lemaih 111 xlii, 273 Besides the Judgment, there is neces- 
sary also the pronouncing of Sentence, x^ Law Times 
I Nov. 2/2 The decree msi is not to be made absolute 
until six mont^ from the pronouncing thereof. 

b. The giving of an authoritative oxDimon, a 
decision, judgement, pronouncement. 

X786 Jefferson Writ (1859) I 561 There is no pronounc- 
ing on future events. X869 Browning x 146 

Here is the last pronouncing of the Church, Her sentence 
that subsists unto this day 

3 tdinb . ; prouoimoing dictionary, a diction- 
ary in which the received pronunciation of the 
words IS indicated. 

1764 W. Johnston {titled A Pronouncing and Spelling 
Dictionary, 1791 J Walker {Jtile) A Cntical Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary 1857 Prycc {title) English-Welsh Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 

Pro 3 LOU*iicm£f,i^/ That 
pronounces ; expressing a pronouncement 
x6a8 T Spencer Logick 153 Axiome signifieth no more, 
but a declaratiue or pronouncing sentence. 

Pro’nounist Obs, mttce-ivd. [f,PEONOUR + 
- 1 ST ] One who favours the use of pronouns So 
Pronouniza’tion » Pronominatior 3. 

1635 J Phillips IVay to Heaven 63 These Pronounists 
do so glory in the phrase [Our Lord]^ that it is become a 
distinguishing note of a Romish Catholike. 1899 [see Pro 

NO&llHAllON 

II Bromiba (pr^u ai«ba). Ham Anhq [L 
mtba a woman who attended a bride, f * pronub- 
are (found 111 prmidmti) to arrange a mairiage, 
f. Pro- 1 +■ stem of nub^^e to marry ] A woman 
presiding over or assisting m the ceremonies and 
airangements of marriage 
15x3 Douglas jEneis iv iv 78 Erth, the first modir, maid 
a takin of wo, And eik of wedlok the pronuba Juno 1850 
Leitch \j C O Midler's Anc Art § 429 (ed 2) 618 The 
bude is pushed foiward by the pronuba to the husband 
who IS armed with a lance x868 Smith's Diet Gr 4- Rom 
Antij (ed 7) 252/2 At the end of the repast the bride was 
conducted by mations who had not had more than one 
husband iproHuiad), to the lectus genialis in the atnum 

Hence Fxo nubal a* rare see quot. \ also Pro- 
uu'Mai <r. rare [after connubially presiding over 
or promoting mariiage. 

1877 W Jones Ftnffer-rin^ 303 Pronuhal or pledge rings 
passed between the contracting parties among the Romans. 
xa98 Congreve Semele \ 1, Thy aid, pronubial Juno, Atha- 
nias imploies. 

II Fronuclens (pri7ni?7*klio4i). Biol [mod L. 
(E Van Beueden), f. Gr. wpo, Pbo- 2 + Nucleus] 
A primitive or pnor nucleus ; m Zool, the nucleus 
of a spermatozoon or of an ovule, before these unite 
to form the definitive nucleus of the feitilized 
ovum J in Bot. the nucleus of a gamete, which, 
by coalescmg with another of the opposite sex, 
foims the germ nucleus. 


x88o Aihenaeim 25^60.868/3 In this egg,., shortly before 
impregnation, a clear nucleus is foimed, round whmh the 
protoplasm of the'egg becomes radiately sti lated This is 
known as the iVmale pronucleus. 1882 Sachs' Bot, 

524 One of these is the nucleus of the oosphere,and may be 
termed the ‘ female pronucleus ' t the other appears to have 
passed into the oosphere from the pollen-tube, and is the 
'male pronucleus ’ {spermakei^ These two nuclei coalesce 
to form the definitive nucleus of the oospore x888 Rolli-s- 
TON & Jackson A turn* Life Introd. 25 The two pronuclei 
appioadi each other, and the granules of the surrounding 
protoplasm are arranged round each of them, so as to form 
a star or aster with a pronucleus as a centre 

Proniuice, -nunse, obs. foims of Pronounce 
Pronuxiciability (pwni^nsiabi’liti, -n2?njia-). 
[f next + -ITT.] Capability of being pronounced. 

1816 Bentham CArestom, App , Wks 1843 VIII 101/2 The 
several properties . desirable in language, may be thus 
enumerated —1. Clearness 2 Correctness 3 Copious- 
ness 4. Completeness $. Non ledundance 6 Concise- 
ness. 7 Pronounciabihty 8, Melodiousness x88x 

Masson De Quzncey xi 156 Mere pronunciability wm not 
enough for him, and musical beauty had to be superadded. 

Frontmcxable nsiabT, -Jiab’l), a. [ad. 
late L. pronimhabtl’iSi f pronuntidre . see Pro- 
nounce V and -ABLE ] = Pronounceable. 

1649 JiR. Taylor Gt. Exemp i Ad Sect v 61 Like 
vowels pionunciable by the intertexture of a Consonant. 
1748 Hartley Ohserv, Mm i 111 290 Woids lendeied pro- 
nuncinble by affixing some simple 01 short Sound 
Pronunoial (pronr? a rare'^^, [f. stem 
of L pi onunti’dre to Pbonounob + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to pronunciation. 

1847 111 Webster? also m later Diets. ^ 
PrOUUnciameiltO (pi^n2?nsiame*nl^) [ad. 
Sp pronuncianiunto (prt7n«n))iainie nto), lit a pio- 
nouncement, repr a L. type * prSnunttdmenUtmy f 
pronuntidre to Pronounce see -ment ] A pro- 
nouncement, a proclamation, a manifesto ; often 
applied to one issued by insurrectionists, esp. in 
Spanish-speaking coimtnes. 

1843 W. Irving m Life ^ Lett (1866) III. 287 The 
besiegers calculated, .upon a pronunciamento in favoi of 
the insurrectional government 184$ Ford Handbh ipam 

I 352/2 Malaga shared with Lugo in taking the lead in the 
Ebpartero Pronunciamento. 1886 Cycl Tour Club Gaz 
June ai5Thepronunciamentosof well-posted critics notwith- 
standing x8^ Spectator 14 Dec. 835 Marshal da Fonseca 
made a pionunciamiento, in Spanish fashion, against the 
Ministiy 

tFroiLU'xtciate« /// a, Obs, raie [ad L. 
prdnunttdt’USy pa. pple. of pionuntidre to Pro- 
nounce.] Pronounced 

In quot 1432-50=* announced, piedicted’ (const as pa 
pple)% 111 quot 1508 = 'publicly wiown, declared to be 
X432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) 11 293 And iiij names be pio- 
uuiiciate[L qucdwir iuimtnalegtutiur Prmnuntiatcd in the 
olde teatamente, that is to say, Ismael, Ysaac, Sampson, 
and losias, and ij oonly in the newe testamente, lohn 
Baptiste and Criste. 1508 Kennedic Flytmg w, Dwdar 

525 Sarazene, symonyte, piovit Pagane pronunciate 

t Fronnmeiate, z'. Obs rare’^^, In7-tiato. 
[f. ppl. stem of L pronuntidre to Pronounce] 
trans. To pronounce, declare. 

165a Gaule Magasit oiiu 201 To pi onuntiate to the wicked 
and repiobates their destinated judgements and deserts. 

Pronuuciation (pronzmsit^J Jsn). Also 6-8 
-UOU11-, 7 -non- , 6 -oy-, -sy-, 6-7 -ti - ; 5 -oion. 
[ad. L. prdnuntidtidn-em, n. of action f. prd- 
nuntidre to Pronounoe. Cf. F prononaaiton 
{pronunciationy 1281 in Hatz.-Darm,) ] The 
action of pionouncing. 

1 . The pronounang or uttering of a word or 
words ; the mode in which a word is pronounced. 

1432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) II 16 x Hit is to be hade in 
meruayle that the propur langage of Englische men scholde 
be made so diuerse in oon ly telle yle in pronunciacion. I6td 
111 249 The seide Esdras founde newe letters, wbiche were 
moi e liBhte to the wntenge and pronunciacion 1530 Palsgr, 
Introd. 20 They have utterly neglected the frenche mennes 
maner of pronounciation, and so rede fienche as theyr fan- 
msy or opinion dyde lede them 1555 Eden Decades 124 
F or the ryghter pronunsyation of the names 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 4 Drusius thmkes that Galatinus was 
first Authour of this pronountiation lehoua 17x0 Lend 
Gaz "Sio 4695/3 This William Charlton speaks according 
to the Noitbern Pronunciation 1889 J. D Robertson in 
Gloucester Gloss p v, I have admitted a fair proportion of 
meie 'pronunciations’ which a more competent and scien- 
tific worker would have relegated to a Glossic Appendix 
t 2 Oratorical utterance , elocution j deliveiy ; 
spec, elegant or eloquent deliveiy Obs^ 

14^^ Lydg Bochas vi xv (MS Bodl 263) 335/x Bl 
Cl ant he hadde a special auauntage Fauour synguleer in 
pronuiiciacioun xss3 T Wilson 1x6 b, Pionuncia- 
tion IS an apte ordenngc both of the voyce, countenaunce, 
and all the whole bodye, accordypge to the worthines of 
suche woordes and mater as by speache are declared x6ta 
Brinsley Lit aii Pionuntiation, beeing that which 
either makes or mars the most excellent speech. X748 J, 
® Pronunciation, the Antients understood 
both Elocution and Action, and comprehended in it the 
right Management of the Voice, Looks, and Gesture 
t 3 . The action of pronouncing authontatively, 
or proclaiming; declaration, promulgation, a 
pronouncement. Obs, 

c iA7S^^arl,CoHtiH (Rolls) VIII sooThechaun- 

celior of Ynglonde made a pronunciacion in the maner of a 
sermon. 1538 Cromwell m Merriman Lt/e ^ Lett (1902) 

II 1 12 For advoidinge of the pronunciation of Novelfties 
withoute wise and discnte qualification. 1564-5 Reg, 


Privy Council Scot I 315 QuMH thepionunciatiouii of the 
decieit arbitiall x6ii Speed Afxji? Gt Brit ix xui.(i623) 
758 The forme of pi onunciation was /« the Name 0/ God, 
Amen a x^4 Clarendon Surv Leviath, (1676) 322 If he 
be not terrified with that dismal Pronunciation, Ij we sm 
willfully [etc.], 

b - Pronunciamento. ^ are , 

1848 Blachw, Mag LXIII. 105 The declamations and 
' pronunciations * of the rabble, 

1 4 The action of speaking ; articulation. Obs 

x686 tr Chardin's Tiav Persia 3B7 He wrought that 

Miiacle, onelyby the pronuntiation of one word 1706 
ti Dupm's Eccl Hist xtth C, II v 150 That Jesus Christ 
continued the Pronunciation [of the Wolds] all the while he 
bless’d, and brake and distributed the Eucharist 

1 5 Jig. (See quot and cf. Pronounced 2.) Obs 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl^ Pi ottomtcingy Pronunciation^ 

in painting, the mat king and expiessing the parts of all 
kinds of bodies with that degree of foire necessary to make 
them more or less distinct and conspicuous 
Fronuiiciative (pwniwnsiativ, -nv nj’ativ), a, 
rare [ad. h, pidnuniidiTv-uSy f, ppl. stem of L 
pronuntidre to Pronounce + -ivB . see -ative] 
Characterized by pronouncement; declarative, 
hence, f dogmatic {obs ). 

X6X9S1RA Gorges ti Bacon's JVrsa, A tic xwl (1886) 104 
The confident and pronunciative school of Aiistotle, 

Fronunciator (pi<7n»-nsi|^‘t0j, -nsu’njii^^tai) 
rate, [a L piomuiiidtory agent-n. fiom pro- 
nuntidie Lo pronounce.] One who pionoimces 
1846 in Worcester, citing Ch Obs Life W S 
Johnson i66 Mi Sheridan, and other .speakeis at that 
time, began to be considered m a gieat degiec the stnndaid 
of pronunciators. 

So Pronu nciatory a.^ of or pertaining lo pro- 
nunciation, of the nature of a pionouncement. 

x8o6 M Smart in Monthly Mag XXI 132 Our pro- 
iiunciatoiy reformeis m the pulpit and the theatre. 1846 
in WoRCCSTLR, citing Earnshw. 

t Pro’D^eand, a. Sc, Obs. [enon. or alleicd 
form Poignant, perh sSiospreciiy prick, 

etc,] Poignant, piicking. So f Fruu^eandlid 
adv y poignantly, piercingly 
*533 Bellenotn Lwy iii. xiv. (S T.S.) I 302 Ane other 
sentence, semand maie pronseand and schaip, was pronun- 
cit in ^ said courle, howbeit It was nocht of sagiete efieU. 
1596 Dalrymfle ti. Ledids Hid Scot, ii, (S.T.b.) 152 
PiiLked sa piun^eandlie with this law 

Pronsrmph, -al ; see Pro- 3 i 
Proo (prz 7 ), mt Sc, and 7toi-th. dial, A call lo a 
cow 01 horse, inviting it to stand still or come near. 

x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi xlv, [To cow] Pruh, my leddy— 
pruh, my woman 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl,, 
Proo, cry, at horses when they are wanted to stand slilT, or, 
at least, not to gallop 1853 Smart in I i^htsile-Btnktc 1 1 

308 Moo, moo, proochy lady ! Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie ' 
Proo, obs form of PROW sb t 
Fro^ode (pr^« ^“d), [ad, Gr. : see 

Pro- 3 and Ode ] An introductory ode in a Greek 
chorus; an oveituie or prelude ; also, a short veise 
preceding a longer one : opposed to Epode 
1850 Mure Lit Gteece III. 58 The epode, when prefixed 
to the [strophe and antistrophe], assumes the name of 
Pioode X900 H. W Smyth Grk Melic Poets 284 A gly- 
conic pioode followed by a simmiacum. 

Frooemiac (pi<?|fmisek), rare [ad med L 
proceimac-us (Du Cange), a. Gr. vpooipuaiC’OSj f, 
rrpooiiuov Pbocemium, PrOEM ] =» PROBMIAL a 
1850 '^\Lk\x,East Ck I 856 The xo4th [Psalm] is the 
Prooeroiac, because it commences Vespers. 

Prooemial, vaiiant of Proemial. 

II Froosmium (pr^ifmmm) Also 5 pro- 
hemium, 8 proemium, 9 procenuon. [L./;pfl?- 
inium, 7 k, Gr. irpooifjuov; see Proem.] « Proem sb, 
1456 Sir G Have Lazo Arms (S.T S ) 2 Doctour Bonnet 
Pi lour of Sallon maid liis first iniitulacioun and prohemium. 
1650 R Gull Serm 8 Aug 2 The Pi oeenuum, ythwein hn 
calls heaven and earth to witness. 17x5 M. Davies A then 
Brit, I. 31 1 As it appears in the very Proemium of that 
Decietal it self 1857 Ld. Campbell Chief fusUtes HI xl vn 
125 The prooeinmm and the peroiation of his speech. x868 
Tennyson Lucretius 70 Forgetful how my rich piooeniion 
makes Thy glory fly along the Italian field. 

Pro-o0StrouB, -oestrum: see Pro- 2 i, 

FrOOf (pi^f)i sb. Forms, a. preve, prefe, 
etc. , i 3 . prove, proof, etc : see below. [ME 
preom, proeve, preve, etc , a. OF. prtieve (<: 1224 
m Godef Coinpl), proeve, preve, proeuve (from 
1 3th c. and in mod F, preitve) =» Pi. and Pg. prova, 
Sp.priieba, Cal. proba. It. pnyva, f pmova late L. 
prooa (Ammianiis a 400) a proof, f. probdre to 
Prove. The a forms were the original, corresp. 
to OF. and to Sp. prueba\ they continued longer 
in Sc. The & forms (also m late OF. protive, 
priyoe, 14th c in Littre) are assimilated m the 
vowel to F. prouver, Eng. Prove v. The de- 
vocalization of z» to / ensued upon the loss of 
final e ; cf. the relation of v and / in believe, 
belief, relieve, relief, behave, behoof, etc.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
u 3 preoue, 4 proeue, prxeve, 4-5 pref, preef, 
4-6 prefe, preve. Sc, preif^ 5 proof, pre£f(e, 
preeff, preyf, prewe, 5-6 prief(0, preif, 6 
preife, pryef, preene, pryve, Sc. prieif; 8-9 
arch, pnef, dial, prwt, prie^ preit 



PROOF. 


PROOF. 


a. xsas Ancr R. 154 Ich chulle, of bo two, scheawen 
uorbisne & preoue c 13*5, 13 Pref [see B a, 7]. 1340 
Ayenb, 134 Wyb oute o>re proeue c 1375 Sc Leg. Saints 
1 {JPetnts) 187 As men may pieiff furth bringe c 1380 Prefe 
[see B 4]. tfX386 Chaucer Clerk's 7 * 731 This Marlcys 
yet hi5 to tempte moore To the outtreste preeue lz/,rr 

§ ieue, pnue, proef, preef] of bu corage 1387 Thcvisa 
{igdeit (Rolls) I 71 pe four]>e witnesse and preef 1390 
GowrR Cof^ I. 227 Sothhche I lieve And durste setten it in 
pnevc, c 1400 Ragman Roll 122 in Hazl E.P P I* 74 
For your dedys preyf c 1420 Lydg Thebes 2326 That she 
thought forto mak a pnef 1432 tr Secreia Secret , Prn* 
Prw. 216 Wythout longe Pi ewe 0 i«o Preef, 1436 Preffe 
[see B 7, 8] c 1440 Generydes 1453 Other wise thapne he 
cowde make the piefF 1499 Exch Rolls Scotl. Xf. 436 
The nreve that Sir Patrik Hume offeris to produce c 1570 
Pnde ij* Lffiol (1841) 36 Of truth and vertue for to maken 
pryef 1573 Preuib , 1384 Preif [see B xc], xspo Piiefe, 

Pi lef [see 6 5, 10], X591 Spbnscr M. Htthherdi^db But leadie 
are of anie to make pieife 1394 Carlw Tasso (1881) 18 He 
showes in hoane lockes of sti ength the preeu e a 1796 Burns 
Troker in Ainslie Lmtd of Burns (1892) 188 Let's see How 
ye’ll pit this in piief tome 

4-5 prooff, 4-5 prof, profiP, Sc pruf(f, 4-{» 
proue, profe, Sc prowe, 5-6 proufe, -ffe, prove, 
prooue, 5-7 proofs, proffo, Sc prufe, 6 proojQfe, 
7 Sc. pruafe, 5- proof. (Sc. pruife^ etc. (u, o) ) 
Ph proofs, also 4"'7 proues, 5 prouves, 5-7 
proves, 6->7 prooves, 

c x3^ U. Brunnc Chron, (x8io) 34Z Bi profe & gode assaies 
13 , Cwsor M. 6865 Thoru proue [Gdtt profj 0 sel uen dede. 
C137S Sc Leg Saints xxiii tyil Slepens) 10 Be vet ray 
piowe Ibid xxvii {Machor) 941 Swa with prooff of 
mychlfull dede he strinthit alway godis sede. c 1380 
Wycuf IVks (x88o) 70 pe dede doynge is pro(F of loue, loid 
290 Examyne heie pioues. 1435 fhouves, ci43oFrou(re 
[see B, 1 c. 4b] c 1440 Pronip Pare 414/2 idem 
quod preef 1436 Piuf [see B 2) ^ X500 Not hr Me^d 470 
111 Harl R P P II 291, I see the proue 1326 Tinoalc 
2 Co/ vni 24 Theprofieoffyourelove, axsS»G Cavcnoisii 
PoemSi etc, (1825) II xis The proue m me ye may pUiynly 
se the vbe, xwo Dec Math Pref b, His bookes. are good 
profe 1581 MUhcASTER PostiioHSXw, (1887) 11 No pioufe at 
all a 1S9S Southwell Wks. (1828) II 38 So many proofs 
would persuade thee xdo9 Prufe [see B t bj 1637 Pioofe 
[see B 2] 1639 S Du Vcrger tr. Cantns* Adimr Events 

341 Pt offes of the greatnesse of my fi eindship. 1683 Proves, 
Prooves [see B. 12, 16] 

B. Signification, I From Pbove v. in the 
sense of making good, or showing to be true. 

1 That which makes good or proves a statement j 
evidence sufiicient (or contributing) to establish a 
fact 01 produce belief m the certainty of something, 
f To metke p) oof to have weight as evidence {pbs ) 
1x1225 Ana R 52 pet hit beo so?, lo hei pe pieoue 
a. 1300 Cursor M 8708 (Cott ) Proue yee see pat par es nan, 
tf 1385 Chauccr L G IfK Prol. 28 We han noon other preup 
1437 Rolls ofParlt IV. 510/2 Till the said examination and 


biyng manye proues 1659 Owen Dw Ortg Script Wks 
1853 XVI 319 Light requires neither proof nor testimony 
foi Its evidence, 1759 Robcrtson Mist, Scot iv Wks. 1813 

1 318 These suspicions are confirmecl by the most duect 
proof, 1832 R. 8 c. J. Lander Exped. Niger I vi. 233 As a 
pi oof of his esteem and confidence X883 W E Norris 
Tlmlby Hall xxxij Which was proof positive that he had 
thought better of his intention 

b fofw. {gemraily) Evidence such as deter- 
mines the judgement of a tribunal. Also spec, (a) 
A written document or documents so attest^ as lo 
form legal evidence, (b) A written statement of 
what a witness is prepared to swear to. (r) The 
evidence which lias been given in a particular cose, 
and entered on the court records. (See also 3 ) 
X48C Coventry B^eet Bk. 473 No feymed matters but 
su^ as shall be proved be credible proves in writyngt 
1483 Caxton Gold Leg, 284 b/i Yf the preues of the 
lignages were &yled. 1609 Skene Reg Mat i 67 b, It is 
in the election of him quha is accused, to vnaeily the prufe 
of the woman, or to purge him be judgement, or ane gude 
assise of the crime quhereof he is accused Ibid 106 b, Gif 
the partie defendand that day of prufe, be absent , and the 
party followand being present with his piufe in his hand and 
swa the partie defendand be not ready or present, to receiue 
the prufe against him 01x71$ Burnet Own Tune an 167B 
(1823) 1 1 445 The proof did not carry it beyond manslaughter 
1768 Blackstonl Comm HI. xxiu 368 Written proofs, or 
evidence, ai e, 1. Records, and 2 Antient deeds of thirty years 
standing, which piove themselves. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 
IV 231 It being in proof that the draft was not completed 
till SIX months after instructions had been given for pre. 
paring it 1863 H. Cox Imtit, i. ix. X72 A statement show- 
ing all matters required to be provea, and jspposite^ ^ch 
proof the name of the 
yict 
proof I 

ciediioiii, , 

to. A person who gives evidence, a witness: 
=5 EviDBNoa sb 7 Obs (After 1500 only Sc ) 

1435 Rolls ofParlt, IV, 389/2 That the same Marchant , 
do brynge two prouves of Marchantz. 1449 llnd^ ♦ i 4 S/a 
Othei lebonable witnesseand proves sworne 1456 Sir G 
Have Law Amts (S, T S ) 73 Gif men suldbepiufis thame 
selff 1572 Sc Acts fas VI (1814) III 72/1 That the 
disobedient obstinat and relaps persounis sail not be 
admittit as pieuis witnesMS or Assysouris aganis ony pro- 
fessing be trew Religioun ax^ Montgomerie C/ieme * 
Side 761 For I myself can be ane preif And witness thairmtiU 

2 The action, process, or fact of proving, or 
establishing the truth of, a statement ; the action of 
evidence in convincing the mind j demonstration. 

c 1325 Song if Yesterday 171 m E, E P, (1862) 137 


. w?/ , , 

Vict c 52. Sched 11 7 Every creditor who has lodged a 
proof shall be entitled to see and examine the proofs ofother 


1463 

And 1 say nay and make a pref. 1456 Str G. l^AYEZaw 
Arms (S T, S ) 74 Gif I faile of my pruf , the juge may 
assoil^e my paity 1480 Coventry Leei Bk. 461 In piove 
perof the procession weye on b® South syde of the 
aeid Cburcne was where the south baye of the seid 
Chuiche ys nowe. 1637 Star Chavib Decree § 21 m 
Miltods Areop, (Arb ) 19 Vpon complaint and proofe made 
hereof 17x8 Hickes & Nelson 7 JCettlewell n Ivi 175 
They put the King upon the Pioof that they had presented 
such a Petition 1848 Keble Serm 386 The burthen of 
proof was of course thrown on the heresinrch x86o Tyndall 
Glac II V 252 This is all capable of experimental proof. 
Mod In pioof of this assertion, I may state [etc ]. 

3 . Sc. Law, Evidence ^ven before a judge, or 
a commissioner representing him, upon a record or 
an issue framed 111 pleading ; the taking of such 
evidence by a judge in order to a Inal , hence, 
trial before a judge instead of by a jniy 

This, distinctive development of sense has gradually taken 
place since the introduction of trial by jury into Scotland m 
1815. 

X838 W Bell Diet Lam Scot 373 The duties of commis- 
sioners m taking pioofe, under authority of the Couit of 
Session, aie pointed out by the acts of Sederunt xxth March 
i8o(^and22d June 1809, xB^$ Tolsqu m Efnycl Meirop II 
853A The proof is taken in the presence of a commissioner 
appointed by the Lord Ordinary, who examines the witnesses, 
commits then depositions to writing, and repoits the whole, 
either to the Lord Ordinary or to the courts according to his 
directions 2879 Mackay Pract Cri of Session II. 10 
Under the existing practice a certain discretion is exercised 
by the Court in determining wbat causes aie fitted for 
proof before aj ' • - - . ^ 

Eells Diet, La 

1866, proof may I 

Jury, in any cause, *if both patties consent theieto, or if 
special cause be shown’ 1903 J. Rankine Princ Lam 
Scot 551 When the Loid Ordinary takes a proof, each party 
adduces witnesses to prove his statements, and the pioof is 
followed by a beat mg on evidence [i.e. a^heanng of counsel 
on the evidence] fhid,^ Where the partie!, aie agieed as to 
the necessity for inquiry regarding ttie facts, the Lord Ordi- 
nal y appoints a diet of pioof, or iii certain cases ordeis 
issues with a view to the trial of the cause by & ju^ 2908 
Scots Law Tunes 14 Mar XV. 958/x The Lord (Drdinaiy 
held that the case was one for proof not jury tiial Ihtd, 
959/1 Lord Guthiie * I think it ought to be sent to proof 
ana not to jury trial.^ 

II, From Prove v. in the sense of trying or 
testing 

4 . The action or an act of testing or making tiial 
of anything, or the condition of being tried , test, 
trial, experiment ; examination, probation; assay. 
Often in phrases to brings pttl, set, etc. (some- 
thing) d;?, to (the, fa) proof 

c X380 WvcLir Wks (z88o) 384 We mot take hede to he 
lewle of piefe ty her werkis schul knowe hem, c 1386 
[see A aJ. c 2440 Promp Pam. 412/1 Preef, or a-say(y)nge, 
examtnano 2523 Fitzhdrb. Sutv 13 b, Tliat theie may 
be made due proues without fauoure. bribery, or extor- 
cyon 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc, Printing xvi, Without 
sevetal Pioofs and Tryings, [the mould] cannot be expected 
to be peifectly true 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc E Ind. 

I p XXIX, I leave them to ray Reader, with the old Proveih 
to accompany them, that the Proof of the Pudding is in 
eating it 2805 Southcv Modoc ut W vi ad fin , If thy 
heart Be harden’d to the proof, come when thou wilt. 2842 
Tennyson LocksUy Hall 77 Drug thy memories, lest thou 
learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof x86x Fairbairn 
Iron ISO Some large pump lods, were requued to 

stand a proof of 120,000 lbs per squaie inch 

Ih. Arith. An operation serving lo test or check 
the coriectness of an arithmetical calcnlation 
(Sometimes undei stood as in sense 2.) 

<71430 Art Nombryngb The subtraccioun is none other 
but a prouffe of the addicioun, and the coiitrarye in like 
wise x594 Blundcvil Exerc, i 111 (1636) 9 In making 
which proofe or tryall you cannot hkely erre. X704 J 
Harris Techn s v The Proof of Mul- 

tiplication can only certainly be effected by Division. 2827 
Hutton Course Math I 40 The method of Proof, and the 
reason of the Rule, are the same as m Simple Multiplication 
1 6. TJie action or fact of passing through or 
having experience of something ; also, knowledge 
derived from this , expenence. Obs 
a 1300 Cursor M 20005 (Cott ) pe apostels..pai did pam- 
seluea at to proue, O ded for j^air lauerd be-houe 1399 
Langl. Rick Redeles Prol. 17 It passid my parceit, and my 
preifis also, How so wondirffull weikis wolde hauean ende. 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 5525 Epistaphus, to preue, was his pure 
nome. 2544 SuPpl. to Henry VIH m FourSnpphc, (2871) 40 
Of whom they haue proue & sure knowledge. 2590 Spenser 


F, Q, X, vhi, 43 Good giowes of evils ^nefe Ibid n 1. 48 
sir what fatall priefe Hath with so huge misfortune you 


Tell 


opprest 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 392 A fountaine 
, of Tarre, whereof wee had good vse and proofe xn our ship 
te A trial, attempt, essay, endeavour Obs 
1575 Churchyard Chtppes (1817) 25^ Yet diuers pioues 
■were made the breach to view, And some were slayne, that 
dyd assayle the same 2828 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) xog 
They thought this accident (especially being their fir^t 
proof by sea) very much against reason 
1 7 . That which anything proves or turns out to 
be; the issue, result, effect, fulfilment; esp. in 
phrase to come to poof Ohs. 

*3 Sir Bettes (A ) 4030 pe king Yuor hadde a pet. God 
him aeue euel pref, For bat he koube so wel stele I <71430 
How WiseMan tan^tUsS&n 62 m BabeesBk (1868) So And 
flee al letcherio in wil and dede Lest Jou come to yuel preef. 
c 24B0 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon vii. 161 Some o^ou speketh 

full lowe 2575-83 Abp. SANDYs 5 *m« xv (Parker Soc.) 301 
The timeUestttuit often Cometh to least proof, 2399 Hakluvt 
Voy II I 8s The most park of the sayd mines came to no 
proofe though they put fire in them. 1607-xa Bacon .£^1, 


ParetUs 4* Childn (Arb.) 274 Ihe proofe is best, when Men 
keepe theire authontye towardes theire Children, but not 
theire purse 

8 esp. The fact, condition, or quality of proving 
good, turning out well, or producing good results; 
thriving , good condition, good quality ; goodness, 
substance Now only dial. 

[2436 Pol Poems (Rolls) II 161 The wolle of Spayne hit 
coinetK not to preffe, But if [=unless] it be tosed and menged 
Welle Amonges Englysshe wolle the gretter delle] x6i6 
SuRFL, & Markh Country Panne 1, xxiv 105 When you 
haue fed yonr Swine to lus full proofe 1723 Bradliy 
Fam Diet s v Samfnnj This sort of Grass has obtain’d 
the Pieference above Clover-Giass in England, as continu- 
ing longer m Proof than it. 1834 R Ague Soc 

XV ti 404 This IS not found to detenoiate their bulk, or 
the ‘proof or quality of keeping 1862 Q Rev Apr 2B7 
STintom the afteiinath IS invaluable fot securing the high 
and lapid proof of lambs 1893 M^dts Gloss ^ Ptoef^oi 
maniue, hay, &c , the stiength or goodness, A thriving 
tiee is sTid to be in * good proof*. 

9 . The testing of cannon or small fire-arms by 
filing a heavy charge, or by hydraulic pressure. 
Pro^ of {gnn)p 07 tfder, the testing of the propulsive 
force of gunpowder. 

x66g Sturmy Mariner's Mag v mi 64 What Powdei 11 
allowed for Proof, and what foi Action of each Piece X707 
Encycl. Brit, lea 3) XV 589/1 Ptoqf of Pinvdei ^ is in 
Older to try its goodness and strength. 1859 ^ A 
Griffiths At till, Man (1862) 57 All Ordnance aie sub 
ject to the Water proof. This is done by means of a 
forcing pump, 

b A place for testing fii e-arms or explosives 
X760 Chi on, in Ann Reg* 146/1 At a proof at Woolwich 
wmren, a smoke-ball buist. 1883 Fall Mall G 6 Apr, 7/1 
The box pioved, on investigation, to contain about 200 ib 
of nitroglycerine A sample was kept, while the bulk iras 
taken to one of the ‘ pioofs ‘ on the mnishes 

10 , The condition of having buccessfully stood a 
test, or the capability of doing so , proved or tested 
power ; ortg, of armour and arms, whence iransj. 
and fig^ • impenetrability, invulnerability arch 

Often in phiasert?'/;wK/*(etc,) of pioof , cf Proof* i , al 
the proof so as to be proof; to the proof to the utmost, in 
the highest degree. Pto^qf lead or s/ioi (cf Proof* i), 
the quality of being proof against leaden bullets, 

1456 Sir G Hayf Law Aims (S'! S ) 85 The traist that 
he has in hit. gude aimoinis makis him hardy , foi thai ar 
of prove IS Str A Barton in Staiees Mtsc (1888) 72 
Uheii ho put on the armeie ofuioofTe C1585 Faue Em 
HI iv. Should they haue profeied it, liei chaste minde hath 
pioofe enough to pieuent it 15^ Sir J. Smyth Ihsi 
Weapons 14 Maine Captaines and Officeis of footmen were 
aimed at the proofe of the Harquebuze X590 Sfhnscr 
F Q \ X. 24 Salves and med’cines, which had pobsing pnef 
2621 FLBrcHER Wild Goose Chase in j, We must be patient , 

I am vex'd to th' pioof too 1678 Bunyan Pilgr* i. 173, 

I was cloathed with Aimour of proof ?<xx7oo Judgments 
upon Persecutors 50 (Jam ) Knowing he had pioof of lead, 
[he] shot him with a sih er button x^x PalgRAvc Lyi 
Poems 102 Nor whether his shield be ofpioof 
f b." Proof armour. Obs. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot x 419 Coisletis of 
piofe a 1623 Fletcher Chances \ x, Ye clap on pioof upon 
me 

c. The process of stiffening hats and lendeiiiig 
them waterpi oof, Cf, Pboops/ 2, 

190X Daily News 15 Jan 6/3 The bursting of a sto\e m 
iihat IS callkl the proof shop of the works, wheie hats are 
diied after pioof 

11 The standard of strength of distilled alcoholic 
liquors (or of vinegar) ; now, the strength of a 
mixture of alcohol and water having a specific 
gravity of 0.91984, and containing 0.495 of its 
weight, or 05727 of its volume, of absolute 
alcohol. Also transf. Spirit of this strength, 

1705 ti Bosnian's Guinea 403 For Proof [of the hiandy] 
there was a litde Spanish Soap clapt into it, and the 
Scum of the Soap passed on them for the Proof xjtx Land, 
Gaz. No 4790/4, s Pipes of French Brandy, full Proof. 
1723 Ibid No 6437/x Brandy or Spiiits above Proof. 1748 
H Ellis Hudson's Bay 275 All the Liquors under the 
Proof of common Spirits, freeze to a State perfectly solid 
xfo6 in Hone Every day BK IL 862 The bar was crowded 
with applicants for ‘full proof’, and ‘the best cordials*. 
2856 Kane Arct EsM 1 xiii 146 A bottle of Monongahela 
whiskey of good stiff proof froze under Mr Boasall’s head 
b. In sugar-boilmg J The degree of concentra- 
tion at which the syrup will successfully crystallize. 

1733 Chambers Cycl Supp , Prof in the sugar trade, a 
term used by the refiners of sugar lor the proper state of the 
dissolved sugar when it should be set to hwen, 

III. That which is produced as a test ; a means 
or instrument for tes»tiug. 

12 . Typog. A Inal or preliminary impression 
taken from composed type, m which typogiaphical 
eirois may be corrected, and alterations and 
additions made. 

Applied esp. to the first prof a second or latei one being 
called a revise see Revise so, 3 , see also quot. 2842. 

[2363 see Probe sb 3 ] 2600 W. Watson Decacordois 
(1602) 345, I was not present . nor had 1 the sight of one 
proofe vntill the whole booke was out in print 2612 [see 
Rbvise sb 3] 1613 Chapman Masque Inns of Court Pref , 

Plays 1873 III 96 The Punter neuer sending me a proofe 
till he had past those speeches. x6ss tr. Com Hist Frastcim 
X 24 We did all go to the Printers house, where we did find 
himcoirecttng Proofs. 2883 Moxon Mech Exerc , Pmntingi^ 
The Correctei [would] not read Proves, xjjt Luckombk 
Hist Print 440 Deliver them to the Pressmen to pull a Pioof 
of them 2843 Brands Diet* Sc etc s. v , First pioof. .is the 
impression with all the errors of workmanship. After, it is 
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read and corrected . another impression is printed with more 
care, to send to the author; this is termed a clean proof. 
*878 Huxley PA^sf^tgr, Pref 9 , 1 have carefully revised the 
proofs of every 

13. Engrtxvttt^. Onginally, An impression taken 
by the engraver from an engraved plate, stone, or 
block, to examine its state during the progress of 
his work; now applied to each of a limited or 
arbitrary number of carefnl impressions made from 
the finished plate before the printing^ of Ihe^ ordi- 
nary issue, and usually before the inscription is 
added (in full , proof hfo) e hil€r\s), 

AritsVs or engravers fucqf, a proof taken for examina- 
tion or alteration hythe artist or engraver, signed proof ^ ^ 
early proof signed by the artist Le/Uroi lettered froof, a 
proof ttith the signatures of the artist and engraver, and the 
inscription. Marked^ remarque^ touched^ trial ^ wax froof^ 
see these words. 

X797 EncychBrU (ed 3) XV. 590/1 Proofs of Prints were 
anciently a few impressions taken off m the couise of an 
engraver's process,, and when they were complete 1853 
*C. Bede ’ Verdant Green vii, The panels were covered with 
the choicest engravings (all proofs before letters^, 1890 /Vr// 
Mall G, 26 Apr, 3/r An artist’s proof, .onginally meant that 
proof of an engraving which was sent to the artist for 
approval and remarks. But the term is now applied to a 
certfun number of early impressions carefully made, and 
signed by the artist. 

tb* Pkotogn A first or trial print taken from a 
plate , also used as equivalent to Pbint {sb, 13 ), Ohs, 
185s Hardwich Phoiogr Clieni v 50 It is necessary to 
remove the unaltered Chloride or Iodide of Silver which 
surrounds the imag^ m order to render the proof permanent 
Ibid X. 180 On the use of the hyposulphite of gold in 
colouring photographic proofs. 

14 f A com or medal struck as a test of the die 
(fibs); also, one of a limited number of early 
impressions of coins struck as specimens. 

These often have their ed|;es left plain and not milled, 
they may also be executed in a metal different from that 
used for the actual coin 

lyda-yr H Walpole Verim*s Anted Paint (1786) III 
176 On the proofs were the king’s and queen'b heads on 
different sides, with a rose, a ship, &c but m 1694 it was 
resolved, that the heads should be coupled, and Britannia 
be on the reverse. 1901 Deuly Chron 4 Nov 5/1 A limited 
number were issued to certain collectors with unmilled 
edges— these coins being called 'proofs ’—a course which 
was followed in the Jubilee issue, 

15. An instrument, vessel, or the like for testing. 

+ a, A surgeon's probe. Obs, 

(Perhaps only an etymologizing invention of Cotgrave.) 
x6zx CoTCa, Cvreite^ a Cnirurgions Proofe, or Probe; an 
instrument wherewith he sounds the bladdei [etc] 1656 
Blount Glassogrt Piobe or Proof (the Fr call it curette) a 
Chyrurgeons Instrifment, wherewith he tries the depth of 
wounds [etc,]. 

b (fli:) A test-tube, (h) An apparatus for test- 
ing the strength of gunpowder. 

X790 Crawford in Phil Trans, LXXX 397 A portion of 
the cancerous virus, diffused through disttfled watei, was 
introduced into a small proof Ibid 406 The liquor was 
put into a proof, to the bottom of which heat was applied. 
x8oo Ibid XC. 207 A common gunpowder proof, capable of 
'containing eleven grams of fine gunpowder, was filled with 
It, and fired in the usual way x8a8 Brands m Lancet 


ihick Glass Vessels called Proofs or Bologna phials. 

1 16 Typog, A definite number of ems placed in 
the composing-stick as a pattern of the length of 
the line. Obs, 

[The width of pages is expressed according to the numbei 
of 'ems’. Mncycl Bnt, 1888] 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc ^ Printing He sets up his 
Prooves in the Composing-stick. 

17. Bookbinding, The rough uncut edges of the 
shorter or narrower leaves of a book, left in 
tnmmmg it to show that it has not been cut down. 

1890 Zaernsdorp Boobdnndmg 57 A few leaves should 
always be left not cut with the plough, to show that the 
book has not been cut down These few leaves are called 
and are alw^ a mark of careful work. 1908 A W 
Pollard Lei to Editor^ Our binder’s head man tells me 
that when I wnte ’ not to be cropped’ he translates it to the 
men under him as ' leave proof’. 

IV. 18. aitnb and Covih, a. General Combs 
m senses 1 - 4 , as proof needle^ object^ paper ^ passage^ 
palchfjiieoe, test, text) pro^-pioduatig^ proof -proof 
adjs. , in sense 9 , as proof butis^ -charge^ -ground^ 
fouse^ -master^ -mortar (Mobtae -sleigh ; 
in senses 12 - 14 , prof -correct vb, to correct in 
proof, proof correcting^ -correctiofif -galley^ zm- 
presnon, -plaie (Pi.A'Pjb sb, 6 b), print, printer, 
-puller, -pulling, set, state. 

tqqq parly Chron 3 Jan 7/1 A seuous accident at the 
V oof butts on Plumstead Marshes, vjvt Swirr Art Pol 
Lying Wks 1755 HI i 122 A proof-lye is like a *proof- 
cnarge fra apiece of oidnance, to try a standard ciedulity 
June 815/1 The proof-charee of powder with 
the 4 bore is 50 per cent greater than the proof charge of 
the 8-bore 1803 Lamb Let to Coleridge 20 Mar, I feel my- 
self actessoiy to the selection, which I am to ^pioof- 
correct •Aq^Pall Mall G 29 Aug 2/1 To have it wiitten 
^ other people in time for himself to proof-correct it. 1855 
Ht Martineau Avtohog H 40, I highly eiyoyed 
*proofcoriecDng. 1905 A E. Burn NUeta of Remesiana 
^rer. 3 Little leisuie for ^proofcoirection 1898 T L 
P* Moxons Mech Exerc, Printing The long 
proof-galley of brass xyxa Loud Gaz, No 5026/7 The 
Place now used for a Proof-house 1846 Greener Sc, 


Gunnery 203 The Company of Gunmakers of the City of 
london instituted a proof-house, at which the barrels of 
respectable makers were all sent to be proved 1891 Daily^ 
News 29 Apr 5/6 There are in Europe five ‘proving houses 
or testing places for firearms. Of the Birmingham and 
London proof houses all people have heard, x8o6^ J. 
Berespord Miseries Hnni, Life (1826) ix xxii, 
impressions of the giain of the footman’s thumb printed off 
. upon the nm of your plate 1707 Chamberlayne Pres, 
St Eng III. xi 37Q To see that all Provisions received, be 
good and serviceable, and duly proved, with the Assistance 
of . the *Proof-Masters, and maiked with the Queen’s 
Mark, 1833 J. Holland Mamf Metal II 95 Government 
authorised the gun-makers of Birmingham to erect a proof- 
house of their own, with wai dens and a proof-master 1839 
Urd Diet, Arts 626 The lesult of moie than two bundled 
discharges with the *proof-moi tai . X849 Noad Blectr icity 
(ed 3) 28s Suspending a small *pioof needle, with a silk 
fibre, and causing It to oscillate horizontally opposite different 
pomts of a magnetic bar placed verPcally 1837 Goring & 
Pritchard Microgr 93 Directions for the management of 
♦proof objects in the Amician catadioptnc engiscope, 1759 
H. Walpole Lei, to G, Montagu 17 Nov , You shall see 
the documents, as it is the fashion to call *OTOof papers 
1^5 S ALMOND Chr,L>0Gtr Immort, iv.iii 436 Taken as one 
of the primary *proof-passages for the dogma of the Descent 
to Hell. x8x6 Keatinge Irao I ii mte^ This place is a 
residue of a wreck of nature; it is a "proof patch of former 
level. 1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 41 It seemed nature 
and vertue had conspu ed to make her a peere-lesse "proofe- 
peece of then vnited perfections 1783 Mmc. D’Ahblay 
I 10 Jan, Mr. Seward has sent me a ^oof plate of an 

extremely fine impression of this dear Doctor [Johnson], 
x8z8-6o Whately Commpl Bk (X864) 231 [This] you can 
piove (to any one who is not "proof-proof) 1899 Daily 
News 20 Nov 11/6 "Proofpullei seeks situation, Press, assist 
Machine, or other offer 1900 Ibid 12 Oct ro/3 Man 
(young) wanted, in printing office, for "proof-pulling. 1879 
H. Phillips Notes Coins 14 A number of fine "proof sets, 
and coins, of the United States mint. 1683 Pettus Fkta 
Min, I (1686) IS You must have a Frame, in which you 
may heat the "Proof-Tests and Crucibles 1847 Webster, 
"Proof-text, 1874 H R Reynolds yohn Bayt iv vi 262 
Modem aiticism has submitted the 'proof-texts ’ . to 
stringent examination X904 H. A. k, Kennedy St PauVs 
Conceyt Last Things vi 310 Solitary proof-texts have 
wrought more havoc in theology than all the heresies. 

"b. Special Combs proof-aTiu v, nonce-wd, 
p back-formation from proof armmr\ trans, to 
arm in or as in armour of proof, + proof-favour, 
favour or goodwill strong as armour of proof; 
proof-gallon, a gallon of proof-spiiit ; proof- 
glass, a deep cylindrical glass for holding liquids 
while under lest, proof-leaf, = Pboop-sheet ; 
also, the sheet of paper by means of which 
coloured designs are transferred from the engraved 
plate to the biscuit in potteiy-making ; proof- 
letter, a letter cost to lest the accuracy of the type- 
mould; proof-man (^SV.), one whose profession 
IS to estimate the content of corn-stacks; proof- 
mark, + («) in testmg powder, a mark made on 
the nbbon by which the recoil is measuied, show- 
ing the strength of powder of the standard quality 
; (f) a mark impressed on a fire-arm to show 
that It has passed the test ; proof-plane, a small 
flat or disk-shaped conductor fixed on an insu- 
lating handle, used in measuring the electrification 
of any body ; proof-plug . see quot. , proof- 
press, a press or machine used for taking proofs 
of type , proof-reader, one whose business is to 
read through printer’s proofs and mark eirors for 
correction; = Reader 2 b; so proof-reading ; 
proof-sphere t see quot. ; proof-staff, a metal 
straight-edge for testing or adjusting the ordinary 
wooden instrument (Knight Diet, Mech, 1875 ) » 
proof-sttok, a rod by means of which a sample of 
the contents of a vacuum sugar-boiler may be 
taken without adjnittmg air; proof strength, 
ss sense ii; proof timber: see quot; proof 
vinegar, vinegar of standard strength. 

a 1625 Fletcher limn, Lieut ii in, She. is a delicate 
and knows It; And out of that "proof-arms herself, i6sx 
~ Pilgrim II 11, All your glories m the full Meiidian, The 
King’s "pioof-favour buckled on your body. X907 IVesim, 
consumption of spiuts in the 
United Kingdom during the past year amounted to 39,302,480 
"proof gallons 1839 Ure Diet Arts 1017 s v Pottery, 
The copper-plate is. now passed through the engiaver’s 
cylinder press, the "proof leaf is hfted off and [applied] to 
the surface of the biscuit X683 Moxon Mech Exerc,, 
Printing xvii F a Then he Casts a "Proof-Letter or two 
rfx3 W Leslie Agnc Sura, Naim ^ Moray 180 
The quantity of gram is ascertained by the "pioof-roan, a 
piofessional character in the country. 1781 Phil, Trans, 
]^XI 1 300 If the ribbon is drawn out as far or faither 
than the "proof mark, the powder is as good or better than 
the standard 1858 Greenfr Gunneiy 251 On arms of the 
first and thud ^classes the definitive proof maik and view 
impiessed at the breech end of the barrel 
1855 Miller Elern Chevt 1 , 284 Bring the "proof plane . , 
into contact with any part of the outer surface of the 
metallio can, and an abundant charge will be obtained. 1^3 


lent of our 'corrector to the Press’ or ‘printer’s reader*. 
1902 Sloane Stand Electr, Diet, * Proof sphere, a small 
sphere, coated with gold-leaf or other conductor, and 
mounted on an insulated handle It is used instead of a 
proof^lane, for testmg bodies whose curvature is small 
1839 Ure Diet Arts 1206 The "proof-stick, an ingenious 
brass rod for taking out a sample of syi up without admitting 
air. X905 Daily Chron, 29 July 4/5 Spiiits, howevei,are 
always sold below, and genei ally considei ably below, '"proof * 
sti ength c 1850 Rudim Naatg, (Weale) 139 Proof timber , 
animagmaiy timber, expiessedby veitical lines in the sheer 
draught, similar to the joints of the squaie timbeis, and 
used nearly foiward and aft, to piove the fan ness of the 
body 1839 Uaa Diet. Arts 13 An excise duty of arf. is 
levied on every gallon of.. "pioof vinegar. 

Proof (pn7f^), « Forms : see pi ec, [The 

sb. used as adj., app. by ellipsis of of, cf. prec. 10 .] 
1 Of tried strength or quality; esp, of armour: 
of tested power of resistance; hence transf, and 
fig, strong, impenetrable, impervious, invulner- 
able. Const against, to, \ Pt oof o' shot, yroof 
agamst shot , in quot. fig, 

X502 Shaics. Rom, ^ Jul 11 u. 73 Looke thou but sweete, 
And I am proofe against their enmity. X607 — Cor i iv 
25 Now fight With hearts more proofe then Shields. 1631 
Heywood %nd Pi Fair Maid of West iii Chorus, With 
two proofe targets arm’d 1656 Kari Monm tr, Bocealiiii\ 
Adah fir, Parnass i, xxxix (1674) m Venice is fortified, 
and armed with the pioof-Armor of Marishes and Washes 
1667 Milton P, L, ix. 298 Not incorruptible of Faith, not 
prooff Against temptation 1697 Drvdi n Aineid nr 317 
The fated Skin is proof to Wounds x7xx Steele Sfeit 
No 41 F 5 Proof against the Charms of her Wit and Con- 
versation 1728 Ramsay There* s my Thumb 1, A heart 
proof a shot to birth or money, 1785 Burns To y Smith 
J, Ne’ei a bosom yet was prief Against youi arts 18x0 
Scott Lady of Lake ii xix, Pioof to the iempesi’% shock 
1835 Lytton Rienzi x iv, Dearer than ho had ever yet 
found the proofest steel of Milan 1871 Rouiledge's Lv, 
Boy's Amt June 344 Their thick scales .are proof agamst 
eveiy missile 

b. Often used as the second element m com- 

? ounds, as Bomb-proof, Bullet-/; Fire-proof, 
im-proof, ^sNm-proof, ^'B.m-ptooj, Sound-/;io^, 
Thief-/;*!?^, Waterproof, Weather-/? <>3^, etc,, 
and many occasional or nonce formations. 

x6o2 Mannxngham Diary (Camden) 6x Such a one is 
clarret jproofe, i e,ti good wine bibber. x66a HicKrRiKGtLi 
Apol DisfrYssed Innoc, Wks 1716 I 297 The old Powder- 
Plotters aiB shot free and Justice-proof by a pious charm 
I’joq Bnt, Apollo ll No 19. 3/1 You’ie Impudence-Proof, 
1824 Mackintosh Sp. Ho Com, 15 Tune, Wks 1846 III. 468 
Is he bullet-proof 01 bayonet-proof? 01 does he wear a coat 
of mail? X90Z IVestrn Gaz 7 Jan 5/1 If the heavy 
mackintosh overalls were expletive-proof as well as snow- 
pi oof It would not be a had thing 1903 Daily Chron, 
3 Mar. 5/x Fii e-proof, and buiglai -proof, and eveiy othei 
proof, except visitor proof I 

2. Of distilled alcoholic liquors. Of standard 
strength ; cf. Proof sb, ii. See Proof-spirit 
X709 Bnt, Apollo II. No, 7, 2/2 Rectify’d Spii its are Proof 
fB. adv. To the fullest extent ; to the utmost, 
utterly, entirely: cf. to the proof sb, 10 ). 

16x3 Fletcher, etc Captain i. u. Such distemper'd spiiits 
Once out of motion^ though they be proof-valiant xfiai — 
Isl, Pnneess ni 1, Lowes melancholy Wondrous proof 
melancholy. [1875 Ruskin Fors Clav Iv. 197 She had busy 
blood but with that, well-conducted and proof-faitbful 
[transl, F, fidele h toute dpreuve] ] 

Proof (pT^Oi Proof sb or a,2 
1 trans To test, prove, a. Sc, To estimate 
the content of (a corn-stack) ; cf. proof man, s.v. 
Proof sb, 18 b b. To take a proof impression of 
(an engraved plate, or the like) : = Prove v, x e, 
1834 H. Miller Scenes ^Leg.x (1869) 146 He was engaged 
in what is called proofing the stacks of a comyard. 1884 
W orld 3 Dec. 15/2 The outcome is a masterpiece of etching, 
which IS being ‘proofed 

2. To render proof against or impervious to 
something; esp, to render (a fabric or article of 
diess) impervious to water, to waterproof, Bence 
Proofed ///, a ; Proo fing vbl, sb, and //4 a, 

1885 C G 'W,J-X>CKlVorhdtopReceipisS&c iv 3/1 Fabiics 
which are to be ‘ proofed ’ by spreading 1903 Brit, Med 
yrnl IS Feb 378/1 Proofing ca stifiemngw of two kinds 
Jrt) Water Proefing Vs done with shellac and resm dissolved 


tempmarily into the breech of a gjm-harrel to ^ proved, 
1899 Mackail Life Moms II, 253 A "proof-presj. and a 
punting-press were set up there. 1883 Harper's Mag Feb. 

^ "proof-reader seemed to be needed 1907 
Daily Chrm 4 Apr 6/6 Thomas Bailey Aldrich.. entered 
literature as a ' proof-reader '♦ That is the American equiva- 


.* the * proofing ’ of a single loom. 

tProo*flfi2l,a5. Obs, rare, [f. Proof + -Fui.] 
Full of proof ; convincing, 

X63X Chapman Csesar Sf Pompey ii i. Plays 1873 III 151 
As their alacrities did long to ment With proofefull action. 
Froofles S (pr^Tiles), a, [f Proof sb, -h -less.] 
Unsupported by proof or evidence ; unfounded. 

16x0 Bp Carleton yunsd, 242 , 1 will set downe some of 
lus proofelesse positions X795 Hisi, In Ann Reg, 126/1 The 
mjunous epithets, being proofless, fell to the ground. 1859 
Tennyson Vtaien 552 Accusation vast and vague, Spleen- 
bom . . , and proofless 

Hence Pxoo'fiessly adz),, without proof. 

1675 Boyle Reconcileableness Reason li> Rehg v. Wks 
1772 IV, 171 The erroneous conceiti. .. which the school- 
men and others have prooftessly fathered upon philos<mhy. 
t68s — Enq Notion Nat, vi. 189 It has been proonesly 
asserted, and I do not think my self bound to admit it. 
Proofre, obs. form of Proffer. 

Froo*f*s]ieet. Typog, A sheet printed from a 
forme of type for the purpose of examination and 



PBOOP-SPIBIT, 


1465 


PHOP, 


correction, before it is finally pnnled off for use* 
see PnooE' sk 12. 


rti6z5 Flbtcher Nue Valour rv 1 Stage direct, Enter 
Galoshio, with a Pioof-Sheet and a Table 1693 Clarendo'^ 
m Wood^s Life (O H S ) IV 12 That the said M>^. h. Wood 
did correct all or att least some of the fiist printed sheets 
or proof sheets of the said Athemg Oxomenses 
Luckombc Hui, Print 440 A Proof-Ssheet ought to be pulled 
as dean and neat as any sheet that is worked off x8a6 
Scott Woodii xxu, Some proof-sheets, as they aie techni- 
cally called, seemingly fresh fiom the press, x688 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd» Aleti II. x 269 The proof-sheets, elaborately 
corrected throughout, I ofttn saw m his hands. 

Proof-spirit. Spml of wine, or any distilled 
alcoholic liquor, of pi oof strength : see Phoop j5.ii. 

X790 Blagdcn in Phil Trans LXXX. 338 It may appear 
odd, that no mention has been made till now of proof spiiit, 
the standard to which most of the 1 emulations of the excise 
have hitheito been lefened x8zi A. T Thomson Land 
Dtsp (1818} 380 Pioof Spirit IS meiely rectified spirit 
diluted with a cei tnin propoi tion of water According to 
the Iiondon and Dublin Colleges, its specific gravity should 
be to that of distilled water as 930 to 1000, while the Edin- 
buigh College orders it of the gravity of 935 The foimer 
. contains 44 parts of pure alcdiol and 56 of water m xoo 
parts. } the latter 42 of pure alcohol and 56 of water in xoo 
parts. x8x8 Act 38 Geo IIL c, a8 To denote as Proof 
Spirit that which, at the Temperature of Pifty-one Degrees 
by Fahienheit’s Theimometer, weighs exactly Twelve 
Ihirteenth PUrtsof an equal Measiue of Distilled Water 
1876 Harley Mai Med (eel 6) 326 Proof Spirit is alcohol 
containing 49 per cent by weight, or 42 per cent, by volume 
of water. 

b. Formerly often in plural form, in accordance 
with the popular use of spirits for alcoholic drink. 

*74x Com^U Feun Piece i. iv. au Take Mint 2 Handfuls, 
Pxoof spu its 2 Gallons and a haln x8oo Vincb Hydrostat 
n (iBod) 23 Pioof ^irits consists, half of pure spirits, called 
alcohol, and half of water 

iProofy fi), a* dial, [f. Proof j5. 8 + 
-Y.] Ilavmg the quality of turning out well or 
producing good lesults 

x8^ W Barnes Poems in Dorset Dial Gloss , Proofy^ 
having much proof; likely to fatten 1834 yrul R Agnc, 
i>oc XV XI 428 A cut of gra^s like a water-meadow of the 
most ‘ proofy ’ kind. i88d Elworthy W Somerset JVoid- 
hk.f Proo/y , i. Of cattle or sheep— of a kind like to 
improve in size or condition 2 Of land or soil— rich in 
fattening qualities Very pi oofy ground for young stock. 
Proole, Proone, obs. ff. Prowl z/., Pbonb a. 
Pro-Opic (prDjJupik, -p’pik), a Aitthrop, [f, 
Gr. vp6f Pro- ^ dnr- face + -ic.] Having 

the nose and central line of the face prominent 
or projecting, ab compaied with the lateral parts . 
the opposite of platydpic or flat-faced, 

X885 O Thomas in Jml, Anthrop Inst May 334 Indi- 
vidual skulls or races having [naso-malarj indices below 
X07 5, might be called plnfyopie or flat faced , fiom X07 5 to 
xxoo, vtesopie\ and above xiero^pro-opic. 

Fro-osteon: see 2. 

11 Pro-ostraonm (pr^jpstr^^m). Palm&ni, 
[modX.> f. Gr. Trpd, Pro- s + 6 <rrpaKov potsherd, 
shell.] The anterior prolongation, usually lamellar, 
of the guard or rostrum of a fossil cephalopod, 
as a belemnite. 

1873 Nicholson Palssont xxvi. 297 The form, of the ' pro* 
ostiacum' vanes greatly in different cases, and it affords 
impoitant characters in the discrimination of specific and 
geneuc forms m the Belemmiidee 1877 Huxley Anai 
Im Amm viii 342 The pro-ostracum and the rostrum 
together represent the p^eii in the Teuthidae, 1889 
Nicholson & Lvdckker Palmnt, I. 876 A horny or more 
or less calciHed plate, known as the pro ostracum corre- 
sponds with the ‘ pen ’ of the ordinary cuttlefishes, and from 
Its extieme tenuity u, never perfectly pieseived 
Hence Pro-o straoaa rz., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pro-ostracum. 


x8go ID Cent Diet 

Fro-otic (ptdidu'tik, -p tik], a and sh Comp 
Anat, [f. Gr, irpiJ, Pro- ^ + oSs, dir- ear + -10,] 

A. That is in front of the ear; applied 
distinctively to one of the three bones which 
together form the penotic capsule 
x8ro Rolleston Antm, Lt/e 43 A glenoid cavity which is 
rbrmed..by the squamosal, opisthotic, and prootic bones 
x87< Huxley in Eticycl Brit, 1 . 7S1A The hyoidean aich 
. almost always becomes connected with the pro-otic region 
of the skull 

B j 5 . The pro-otic bone. 

X870 VioVLZSTQm Amm, Life 23 One for the prootic and 
the other for the squamosal x87a Mivart Elem Anat 


the other for the squamosal xSva Mivart Elem Anat 
X06 The Pro otic is the largest and most important element 
of the three in Vertebrates below Mammals. 

Prop (prpp)> 5 -S proppe [Not 

known before 1440 ; « MDu and early mod Du. 

a vine-prop, a support {*pedaineji,Ji(/cimett- 
imh fulcruvh msUivtaculum" ulterior 

history uncertain. Wedgwood compares ‘Piedmon- 
tese broba^ bropa, a vine-prop, Wallachian proptea 
a prop, piopte to prop, lean on*. Insh propa^ 
Gael.i>/'e?5 are from English ^ m 

MDu, proppe is in form identical with, and by Kikan 
treated as tne same word sis, proppe ‘une broche de fer 
fPlautm), ‘obturamentum oblongum, veruemurn (Kilian), 
nwxkDu. prop, MLG. proppe, LG propPi Da. prop^ Sw. 
propp, Ger ffiopf-m a plug, stopper, stopple, bung; but 
theconnexSn of sense is not cleat. The same is true of 
MDu. and early mod Du. propped to prem, stay, bw up, 
comoared with Du preppen to cram, stuff full, fill up, MLG. 
and^ proppeih Ger. Pfropfeny Da. proppe^ Sw. proppa, 
VOL, VII. 


With this latter group cf also OHG. p/rojffb, pfropfo a 
sucker, slip, shoot, and Ger. propfen to graft, which are 
referred to L propdgo a set, layer, slip, or snoot It is tb us 
certain that prop sb and vb have cognates in Dutch , but 
the connexion of the two Du word:, for ‘ prop ' and * plug 1 
and of the latter of these with the Ger word for * graft ’ 

IS uncertain. See Franck and Kluge. Cf Prop sb *} 

1 . A stick, rod, pole, stake, beam, or other rigid 
support, used to sustain an incumbent weight ; esp. 
when such an apphance is auxiliary, or does not 
form a structural part of the thing supported. 
Often in comb, as clothes^pop, 

cx44n Promp Parv 4x5/1 Proppe, longe {.S, staffe), 
conius 1483 CatA, AngU 292/a A Prope [A, Proppe), ce?*- 
uus, desttna , Jitlcimen, ftiUtimntuiji, 1530 Falsgr. 
259/1 Proppe to underset any thyng, estaye, 1535 Cover- 
dale I Kings vii 34 The foure proppes vpon the foure 
corners of euery seate were Iiarde on the seate 1353 Eden 
Decades a 36 Theyr houses are buylded aboue the grown de 
vppon proppes & pyles xS73~Bo Baret Alv P 784 The 
vine must be set vp with props, c 1^23 in Swayne Samm 
Churchw Acc (1896) 177 To make A proppe to supporte 
the Roofe 1643 in sath Rep, Hist, MSS Comm App iv 
636 The propps and slanderdes upon which the Town Hall 
did stand 1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxxu (1794) 484 
What he [Linnaeus] c&llbPutcra, props or suppoits of the 
plant 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xiii. 8 Mighty nuns Have 
worn away the props that held it fast 
Tb. s/ec in Coalmining \ A piece of timber set 
upright to support the roof or keep up the strata. 
(Also ptpop.) c. In a vehicle, see quot. 
1875. d. pt Eniom, See quot. 1826. e dial, 
or slang. The leg; also, the arm extended in 
boxing, hence, a straight hit (Usii in_^/) 
b 1756-7 tr. K^slePs 'Jrav (1760) IV. 236 A fragment of 
a prop of fir, which had been used in a shaft m the forest of 
Hartz x8sx Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northnmb ^ 
Durh 40 Prop, a piece of wood, cut or inches shorter 
than the thickness of the seam of coal, and set upright 
beneath the end of a crowntiee, or under a headtree, for the 
support of the roof 1857 J otewart Sh Sc, Charac px 
Cut im in lengths for coal pit praps. 1885 Lavj hmes 
LXXIX. 176/1 Timber props for regulating the ventilation. 

C 1875 Knight Diet Mech , Prop , a stem, fastened to the 
carnage bow for the attachment of the sti etcher-piece, 
known as the prop;joini^ and upon which the bows rest 
when down. d *8*6 Kirbv & Sp, Euiomol, IV 353 
Pi epiEi eisma), abipartiteretractile glutinous organ exerted 
from between the legs of the genus Simnihurus Latr., and 
employed by the animal to support itself when its legs fail 
It, e, X793 Carlop Green ix. xxvii, Wi' his stiff shank 
. . As thick again ’s his soople prop. 1828 Craven Gloss 
(ed 2), Props, legs, *869 Temple Bar Mag XXVI. 74 You 
take off your coat and put up your ‘props’ to him 1887 
Lie Viet Gas 2 Dec 358/3 Ned met each rush of his 
enemy with straight propit X89Z Sportsman ao Apr 3/2 
There are those who assert that with such * props ' he will 
never successfully negociate the Epsom gradients. 

f.^g. Any person or thing that serves as a 
support 01 stay, esf, one who upholds some 
institution. 

1571 Golding Calzdu on Ps, xxxvii. 17 To leane unto the 
prop of God's blessing. 1596 Sbaks merch, V, it. 11 70 
The boy was the vene staffe of my age, my verie prop, 
xfigo Hobbert Pill Formality 41 The wicked prophane 
Priest was a prop to the Bishops Kingdom 1766 Fordvce 
Serm Yng, IVom. (1767) I i 13 You shall live to be the 
prop .of her age x8^ Robertson Serm, Ser i. xii (1866} 
2x1 He needs no props to support his faith. 

1 2 A pole or stake, e g. a boundary stake . cf. 
Prop 3. Also b. A butt for shooting at 
1456 Reg, Aberhrothoc (Bann. Cl) II. 89 The sowthe 
syde of the myre sal ly in commoun pasture as the proppis 
ar sett ft a the est to the west apon the northe syde thiouout 
the myre linialy And frae the west cors sowthe as it is 
proppit. b Z496 Acc Ld High Treas Scot, I 273 
Giifin to the King himself to schute at the prop with James 
Mersar, xs xgog Ibid 11 . 401 Item, in Strethbogy, to the 
King to play at the prop, 11 s. uij d 1505-6 Ibid HI. 179 
Item, to the King quhilk he tynt at the prop with George 
Campbell, vj Franch crownis. 

3 [f PR0P»i4] A sudden stop made by a horse 
when going at speed. Australian, 

x88z A C Grant Bush L%fe Queensland 1 . xiv. 201 A 
sudden fierce prop, and Roaney has shot behind Sam s 
horsft 1884 ' R Boldrewood ' Melbourne Mem, xvu 115 
The ‘touchy’ mare gave so sudden a ‘ prop ’, accompanied 
by a desperate plunge, that he was thrown. 

4 allrtb. and Comb,, as prop-tron, prop-wood, 
prop-cxlb, prop-jomt, prop-maul, prop-stay, 
see quots.; prop-foot, prop-lefiT (of a caterpillar) 
fa Pro-leg- ; prop-man, a man who places and 
attends to the props in a coal-mine. 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, *Prop<rth timbering, 
shaft timbering with cribs kept at the proper distance apart 
by means of props. 1890 JuLiA P. Ballard Among Moths 
4. Buiierjl, M The hinder ‘^prop-feet were a daik brown 
x895 Wesim. Gas, 29 Mar. 2/r Step and *prop-iron, bolt and 
screw. 1^5 Knight Diet Mech., *ProP-joitit ... the jointed 
bar which spreads the bows of a calash-top. x^ Packard 
Guide Stud, Insects (1872) 21 These * false ' or *prop legs ’ 
are soft and fleshy, and without articulations. x88o Libr, 
Umv. Knowl. (U.S.) Ill 388 The [canker-worm] has six 
legs forward, and four stout prop legs behind *888 7 imes 
27 Sept. 3/3, 30 men, chiefly ‘^propmen, continued to descend 
into the pit to keem the workings open and in repair 1851 
Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Nprihumh, ^ Durh, 40 
*Prvp-^fiaul, an iron maul, with a handle 3 feet long, used 
by the deputies m drawing props 1875 Knicht Diet 
Mech, ^Prop-stay, a transverse water-tube crossing a 
boiler.flue. increasing the flue-surface by the exposure of 
its exterior surface to the heated current, *839 Ure Did, 
Arts 978 Columns, of erected betwixt the 

pavement and the roof. 


Frop Cprf>p), [^yLDw. proppe, Dw. p) op 
broach, skewer, plug, stopple. Asto etym , see prec,] 
fl. A plug, a wedge. Sc, Obs, rate, Cf. 
Prop 

15x3 Douglas Mnets xi ul 86 The mekill syllis of the 
warryn tre V^th wedgis and with proppis bene devyd. 

2 A scari-pin Thieved Cant^ Slang 
(App. a slang application of ‘broach ’, ‘skewei * ) 

1850 Dickens Arijitl Touch m R^ Pieces (1866) 2x0 
In his shirt-front there’s a beautiful diamond prop, a 
very handsome pm indeed 189X Sporting Times 11 Apr 
1/2 He is proudest . , of the pm, . presented to him by the 
Heir to the Throne. .John was wearing this prop in the 
Paddock at Epsom 

Prop (prpp), sb 3 colhq or School slang. Short 
for Propobitiok. 

[X737 Genii Mag. VII, 343/2 This Author shews by way 
of Corollaiy from the preceding Prop that [etc ] ] iStx 
‘M Legrand* Caenbr Freshvt 2x2 To demonstrate the 
props of Euclid by cutting them out in note paper, and 
carefully piecing them together. 

Frop,J ^4 U.S, [Derivation unknown ] Usually 
in pi. FropB A name given to cowne shells, used 
in a gambling game, and hence to the game itsell^ 
in vogue in New England chiefly from 1:1830 to 
the beginning of the Civil War. 

The convex hacks of the shells were ground down, and 
the hollows thus made filled up fiat with red sealtng-wax 
Four of the shells were shaken in the hand or m a box, and 
thrown after the manner of dice on a table, the stake being 
won or lost according to the number of white or red sides 
coming up When two or four shells turned up alike, it 
was called a *nick’ and won; any other combination was 
an ‘out’ and lost Dead props were loaded shells used in 
cheating Hence m Comb prop box, prop-house, prop-tedde 
1833 W J, Snelling Expose Gaming Massach, ii We 
advanced to the prop table and held forth our hand for the 
props between two infamous blackguards. Ibid 25 About 
fifty persons were shaking props The Box eventually won 
the greater part of tlie money, by means of loaded props 
x868 How Gamblers Win (N Y ) 97 It is said that there is 
not a prop house in the city of New York Ihd 99 The 
professional provides himself with what are called dead 
props, with which he can throw ‘ nicks ’ or ‘ outs ' at pleasure. 
Ibid , A pastime so stupid and monotonous as Props. 1905 
Boston Even Transcript X4 Jan , When I was a hoy, 
knowing people said prop au. But we boys scorned this. 

Frop (prpp),».i- Also (S proppe. [Known from 
1 5 the ; app. directly f. Prop sb,^\ cf, obs. Du. 
proppen 'fulcire, sunulcire* (Kilian), ^to prop, 
stay 01 bear up * (Hexham) ] 

1 irons. To support or keep from falling by or 
as by means of a pi op, to hold up . said both of 
the prop or support itself and of the person who 
places It. Also with up, 

»49a-3 Csee Propping vbl sb rj *538 Elyot, Siatupnno, 
nare, to proppe vp, to vnderset, to make sure Snjffulao 
to proppe vp. *sfla Stanyhurst Muets n (Arb ) 51 
Thee wheels wee prop with a number Of beams and 
sliders. 1^7 Dryden Virg Georg iv, 263 To prop the 
Rums, lest the Fabrick fall 1726 Pope Oayss, xvxi. 228 
Piopt on a staff, a beggar old and bare 1878 Browning 
Poets Crotsie Ep i Your shoulder propped my head 1886 
Bcsant C/iildr Gibeon ii 1, Valentine made Lottylie down 
. and propped her up with pillows. 

2 . fig, xo support, sustain . esp. used in relation 
to some weak or failing cause or institution 
1549 [implied in Pbopper] rtxsSfl Sidney Ps xx. li, 
With heavnly strength, thy early strength to prop. *6x3 
Shaks Hen VIII, 1 1 59 Being not propt by Auncesliy, 
whose grace Chalkes Successors their way 1698 Frybr 
Acc* E, India ^ P, 191 Propped by these Perbunsions, the 
Women freely Sacrifice themselves, *76^ J- Brown Poetry 
d- Mus. V. 52 An ingenious Writer toiling ., to prop a 
mistaken Principle 1843 E. Mzall in Noncouf III 209 
Justice should not be propped up by injustice, disinter- 
estedness by rapacity. 

1 8 . To mark out with posts, cairns, or other 
erections : cf. Prop sb^ 2 Sc, Obs, 

Z456 [see Prop sl,^ 2] 1540 m ^ih Rep, Hist MSS 

Comm, 609/z Meithis and merchis . begynnand in the 
myddis of the resk os is proppit be us. Ibui , Ascendand 
up the hill came be came as we half proppit to the held of 
the said hill. , 

4 . tftlr. Of a horse. To stop suddenly when 
going at speed. Australian, 

1870 E. B Kennedy Four Yrs, Queensland xi. X 94 When 
almost against it, the animal would stop in his stride (or 
prop), when the rider vaulted lightly over his bead on to the 
verandah x88a Daily Hews 3 June 6/4 AnoUier horse 
propped suddenly at the water-jump hurdle, and sent his 
1 ider over into the very middle of the pool. 1890 R 
Boldrewood ‘ Col, Reformer 1. (1891) 6 , 1 dida t think he d 
ha’ propped like that. , , , 

6. trans. To hit straight; to knock down, slang, 
X85X VLhynsfu Lond, Labour 111 387/1 If we met 
an ‘old bloke ' (man) we ‘propped him (knocked bun down) 
and robbed him 189a Hat Observer 27 Feb. 378/1 Give me 
a snug little set-to down in Whitechapel , Nobody there 
that can prop you in the eye 1 
fProp, Sc Obs, rarefy [app. a. MDu., 
MLG . proppen to cram, stuff full cf. Prop sb"b, 
and note in etymology of Prop trans. To 
cram, stuff, load 

GXSeS King Berdok 38 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter 
Cl ) 406 Thay stelht gums to the killogy laich, And proppit 
gunis with bulettis of raw daich [= dough]. 
fPPOP, v,^ Ohs, [app a variant of dial, broh 
vb • see Bng, Dial, But, s.v. Brob:\ intr. To 
probe (for minerals). 

Id5 
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1747 Hooson Mvter's Did. E ij, When a Miner discovers 
any Signs of a Vein by Proping,he fall*, to cutung a Square 
tiole, about a Yard every way Id/ti H y , The Person who 
owns the Land where the Miner Props and makes seatch 
for Ore Hit/ Pivb, If one Miner went by himself, he 
took nothing but his Proping Spade, if two went together 
they would take a Hack and Spade to Cast with [1748 
Articles for High Pectk Hwtdred in Hardy Mhtet^s Guide 
82 If any Miner within the King's Field, do brob or make 
any Holes for the findmg of any Vein or Rake ] 

Propsedentic tik), a, and sh [f. 

Gr. type * irpoiraidfVTi«os adj , f, vpoiraiSeveiv to 
teach beforehand, f. irpo, Pro - 2 + miideveiv to 
teach, educate . see P^eutics ] 

A. Pertauung to or of the nature of pre- 
liminaiy instruction; supplying the knowledge or 
discipline introductory or preliminary to some art 
or science ; preliminarily educational. 

x8^ Mokell PAilos ReUg 139 Judaism ivas Propaedeutic 
to Christianity. 1868 M Pattison Academ Qrg. v 262 
The university course is almost wholly special ; the liberal 
and propaedeutic studies are relegated to the grammar- 
school, X882-3 Schajps Eneycl. Kelig Knovol II 1704 
The study of philoso^y hais a propaedeutic value. 

B. sh 1. A subject or study winch forms an 
mtroductioii to an art or science, or to more 
advanced study generally. 

283$ Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (2852) 285 If hlathematics 
. do constitute the true logical catharticon, the one practical 
propaedeutic of all reasoning 1855 Meiklbjohn tr Kan^s 
Cniique Pref. 25 Logic is properly only a propaedeutic- 
forms, as It were, the vestibule of the sciences. 1005 Atlie- 
neeum Feb, 170 Psychology pushes its claim to be the propae- 
deutic of metaphysics, with dire results to mtellectualism. 

2 pi Propsedeutlos. The body of pnnaples or 
rules introductory to any art, science, or subject 
of special study , preliminary learning, 

Brande Did Sci , etc., PropstdeuUcs a term used 
by German writers to signify the preliminary learning con- 
nected with any art or science that in which it is necessary 
to be instructed, in order to study with advantage the art 
or science itself 1877 A. B Alcott Tahle-T 114 Rather 
IS It [our seculai life] the prop^deutics of human combina- 
tion and communication, wherein spiritual life becomes a 
reality. 

Hence Fzopadeu'tical a » pEOPiBDEUTXO a. 

1867 J. H Stirung Schwegleds Hist. Philos CX87X) 205 
Lone precedes both as propaedeuticsd of the study of 
philosophy in general Nation (K Y.) 6 Apr 257/3 The 
propaedeutical narration of vanous well-chosen anecdotes. 

I^opagable (prp pagab’l), a. [f L. pro-^pro- 
pag*dre to Propagate + -able. Cf. medL pro- 
pSgibil-ts (Albeitus Magnus Metaph. v. vi. v.).] 
Capable of being propagated. 

26SX Biggs New Disf T 60 And carry about with them 
propagable mines a i68a Sir T. Browne Tracts 48 The 
Olive not being successfully propagable by seed axqaq 
T, Fraser Disc SecondSight 26 Whether this Second Sight 
be Hereditary, or propag^le from father to Son 1833-34 
Goods Siuify Med (ed 4] IL 73 A speciiic source of 
infection as m other cases of propagable contagion 

Hence Fro pagabl lity, Pro'pagableuess» the 

capability of being propagated 

1685 Boyle Effects of Mot v 46 We must grant in our 
Instances a wonderful propagableness of motion, x88x 
W. B Carfenter in xgik Cent Oct. 554 The propagability 
of the micrococcus of tubercle by the milk of cows adected 
with tuberculosis 

Propagond (prppagse’nd). Also-ande. [ad. 
F.propagunde: see next] » Propaganda. 

x8ox Hel. M WiLUAMs.S'^ Fr.Re^ I.xi 1x5 To.. form 
a propagande of the rights of man 1830 Examiner 629/1 
Europe recollected the past, and asked whether no revo- 
lutionary propagand would arise amongst them 1879 M. 
Pattisom Milton iv. 47 A grand scheme for the union of 
Protestant Christendom., and his propagand of Comenius's 
school-reform. 

Propaganda (pr^^pagae nda). [a. It. (Sp., Pg ) 
propaganda (F propaganda^ from the mod L title 
Congregaito de propaganda Jide ‘ congregation for 
propagating the faith’ : see sense i.] 

1. (More fully, Congregation or College of the 
Propaganda) A committee of Cardinals of the 
Koman Catholic Church having the care and over- 
sight of foreign missions, founded UU 622 by Pope 
Gregory XV 

17x8 OxBLL tr Toumefm'ls Voy Levant II. 237 The 
Congreeation of the Propaganda gives them at present but 
twenty five Roman Crowns a Man 28x9 T Hope Anasta- 
sz«r (1820) I, IX, 168 An Italian missionary of the Propa- 
ganda X851 Gallenga Italy II iii, 70 The Propaganda 
was busy m Paraguay, or Ot^eite. 

2 Any association, systematic scheme, or con- 
certed movement for the propagation of a parti- 
cular doctrme or practice. 

Sometimes erroneously treated as a plural (= efforts or 
schemes of pippagation) with singular ^r^agandwn. app, 
after menuirandum^ -da 

2842 Branoe Diet Set etc , s V , Derived from this cele- 
brated rociety, the name propaganda is applied in modern 
political languap as a term of reproach to secret associations 
for the spread of opinions and principles which are viewed by 
mostgovernments with horror and aversion x868M.£ G. 
Doff Pol S-urv. 36 Their propaganda represents nothing 
more than a naere idiosyncrasy 1879 Farrar 6^. Paul 1. 208 
It seems unlikely that Saul should at once have been able 
to sylMUtuto a propamnda for an inquisition 1896 BHt 
Weekly XXII 340/2 The opportunity and occasion for a 
vigorous and effective propaganda 


b. atinh. 

X854 J S. C Abbott Napoleon (1855) II xu. 197 Aware 
that a propaganda war was impossible as long as Russia 
should continue allied to France 1898 IVesitn. Gas, 25 Jan. 
5/3 We would rather see our money spent m propaganda 
work than paying election expenses 1899 Two Worlds 
6 Jan. 7/1 Propaganda meeting will be conducted m the 
Cowgate-street Club and the Labour Institute. 1905 westnu 
24 Jan. 3/1 A propaganda play. 

Propagandic, a. rare’^^. [meg. f. prec.+ 
-ic.] Pertaining to a propaganda or to pro- 
pagaiidism 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Propagandism (prppagse-ndiz’m). [f. as prec. 
-^-IS3^r so Y. p7opagmdismel\ The practice of 
a propaganda; systematic woik at piopagaling 
any opinion, creed, or practice. 

1818 Lady Morgan Autobtog (1850) 247 If the liberty of 
the press is curbed, the liberty of the tongue is taken to a 
wonderful degree, and I am not certain that its propa- 
gandism IS not the stronger of the two x8sx Gallenga 
Italy n 93 Ihe results of French propagandism m Cential 
Italy in 1830. 1879 Farrar St Paul I. 292 The best Jews 
despised all atteinpts at active propagandism. 

Propagandist (pr^jpagse'ndist), $b (a) [f, 
as prec. + -1ST so F. propagandiste ] 

1 A member or agent of a propaganda ; one who 
devotes himself to the propagation of some creed 
or doctrine ; a pioselytizer 
1829 Southey Sir T More (1831) 1. 352 The propagandist 
of Atheism and the Jesuit both, find facile converts x66x 
Crawfuhd in Ttans. Eihnol Soc I 88 The early Portu- 
guese conquerors in India very active and zealous pro- 
pagandists 1876 Lowell Among Bks. Ser it X14 Evil 
IS a fat more cunning and persevering propagandist than 
Good 1885 Sat Rev. 30 May 713/2 To counteract the 
teachings of Radical propagandists 

2. spec. A missionary or convert of the Roman 
Catholic Congregation of the Propaganda. 

1833 A. Crichton Htsi Araita I I 29 noi^ He exposed 
the eirors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, so as to 
alarm the Piopagandists, who employed a Franciscan friar 
to refute it. 2890 Tablet 6 Sept. 365 Two Catholic factions, 
called re^ectively Padroadists and Propagandists 1893 
Dublin Rev, Jan, 31 The Goanese, to whatever pait of 
India they wandered, kept themselves distinct from the 
Catholics, whom they termed Propagandists 

B. adj. Given or inclined to propagandism ; de- 
voted to the propagation of doctrines or principles. 

1856 Emerson W ks. (Bohn) II 20 They 
are still aggressive and propagandist 1885 C. Lovie Btswarch 
XU II 320 The autbouties nad been ordered to deal with 
the Catholic Press, and with propagandist societies under 
the influence of the Jesuits. 

Hence Propagand! stio a., of or pertaining to 
propagandists or propagandism ; Propagandi'sti- 
CBlIy adv.f m a piopagandist manner. 

1880 Daily Tel 17 Feb , Nicholas was opposed to France, 
because she was propagandistically dangerous to hisfoim 
of government^ puie absolutism. 1890 m Voice (NY) 
3o^n , The objects of the society are mainly propagandistic. 
Propagandize (pr^pagse ndoiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZEJ a tram. To dissemmate (principles) by 
oiganized effort ; to subject to a propaganda. 

X844 PraseVs Mag XXIX 333 We did not fight to 
propagandise monarchical principles 1878 Ibid XVlIL 
ST They came to propagandise their political and litei ary 
notions. x8ga Echo 4 F^. 2/3 All the places .. where 
voters can be reached, will be visited and propagandised, 
b zntr. To cairy on a propaganda 
1889 Voice(^. Y.) I Aug , Unselfish, disinterested citizens, 
propagandizing for the sake of principle 

Pro'pagant, a rare-^, [ad. L. propag&ns, 
-Snt-efji, pres. pple. of propdgare to Propagate.] 
Propagating, prolific, productive. 

X895 F Hall a Tnfies 30, 1 predict that it [the term 
‘scientist ’] will live. Nay, who knows that ,it may not 
get to be ambitiously propagant, eDgendenne..scie/itism, 
scientistic, scientistical^, scienttse [etc]? 
t Fro'pagate^ ppl a Obs rare [ad. L. pro-^ 
pdgM-us^ pa. pple. of prcpdgdre see next ] Pro- 
pagated. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

a X54A Hall Chron.^ Hen. VII 30 Because he was propa- 
gate and descended of the house of Lancastre xoyx R. 
MacWard True Nonconf x6o A sprig of Rome's hierarchy, 
propagate by her ambition and deceit 

Propagate (prp'pagF^t), v. Also 6-7 erron. 
propo-. [f. ppl stem of L. prs-^ propUg&re to 
multiply (plants) by means of layers or slips, to 
breed, to enlarge, extend, or prolong the stock 
or race of, cognate with pro-^ propdgo, -dgmem a 
layer (esp. of a vine), a shoot or slip from which 
a new plant is produced, f. Pro- lie, forth, out, + 
(perh.) pag-, root of pmgdre to fix, fasten, set, 
plant ; hence, ‘to plant or set out layers *.] 

1. irans To multiply specimens of (a plant, 
animal, disease, etc.) by any process of natural 
r^roduction from the parent stock ; to produce as 
oilspring, procreate, reproduce, breed ; to cause to 
breed ; refi, to reproduce itself (i.e. its kind). 

4V6 To Propagate, prepagare, 1606 
G W[ooDCocKE] Ivstine ix. 42 Hee had many other 
sons propagated from seuerall women. 2607 Topsell Four-f, 


prop^ate themselves by a 1680 Butler (1759)1 1x7 
/ gant, and propagate a Vine. 2774 Goldsm Nat Hist, 
(1770; 1 V 271 Men . .are often content to propagate a race of 


slaves 2796 C. Marshall Garden xv (18x3) 59 Plants are 
propagated by seeds, suckers, slips, offsets, divisions, cuttings, 
layeis, and graffs 1843 R. J Gravis Syst Clvu Med 
xxvii 349 It IS then not syphilis, but the oiiginal moibid 
diathesis modified by syphilis which becomes propagated 
1859 Darwin Orig iipec i 42 Pigeons can be pro. 
pagated in great numbers and at a very quick rate 1859 
w S Coleman IVoodlauds (2866) 1x4 The Mistletoe may 
be artificially propagated by slitting the baik of a tree and 
inserting one of the seeds. Mod, 1 histles seed and propa- 
gate themselves rapidly « „ , 

b absol.f or zntr foi ref. To breed, to produce 
offspnng; to repioduce itself, i e. its kind; to 
multiply or spread by generation or othei form of 
reproduction. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II Explan. Words, Propagai, to 
grow and increase, after the manner of Vine branches, 
which being diawne along in the ground from the mother- 
stock do t^e loot 2640 Nabbcs Bride i i, 1 ’ increase And 
propagate was the best end of maniage 273a Pope Ess 
Man n 64 Fix'd like a plant on hispeculiar spot, To draw 
nutrition, propagate, and lot 2772 Priesilly lust. Relig, 
(1782) I 32 Caimvorous [animals] propagate very slowly 
2858 Chr Rossetti Fiom House to Home ix, Fat toads 
were thci e to hop or plod And propagate in peace 
t c. trans. To produce, yield as produce Ohs. 
1699 Dampibr Voy II 1 116 The greatest part of the 
Island of Sumatra propagates this Plant [pepper] 

d. tramf To hand down from one geneiation 
to another , to pass on to one^s descendants ; to 
reproduce in the offspring. 

160X Shaks. AWs Well 11. 1 200 My low and humble 
name to propagate With any branch or image of thy state. 
1754 Sherlock Disc (1759) I. iv, 142 Ihese Follies were 
propagated from Father to Son x866 Darwin Orig Spec. 

II. (ed. 4) 47 It may be doubted whether great deviations 
of structure are ever permanently propagated in a state 
of nature. 

f e. To people (^wzth a race or progeny), Obs, 
rare. (Cf Propagation i h.) 

2784 Utfoi iunaieSensihihiyW iss Ithas always appeal ed 
to me nchculous for people who propagate the world with 
nothing but miserable dependents, to make any rejoicing at 
their birth. 

2. a ^ To cause to grow in numbers or 
amount ; to cause to increase or multiply. (Often 
passing into 3 ,) 

1392 Shaks Rom. ^ Jnl i i. 193 Griefes of mine owne he 
heauie in my breast, Which thou wilt propagate to haue it 
preast With more of thine. 1633 Prynnb zsi Pt. Histrio-M 

III, ill X03 This practise therefore of acting Vices, doth 
onely propagate them, not lestiaine them 2720 Butler 
Semi. Wks. 1874 11 105 It is the very nature of this vice to 
propagate itself, in a peculiar way of its own 2875 
Scrivener Led 7 ext N Test 5 Ihe pernicious effects of 
this natural fault will propagate themselves lapidly. 

b. To extend (anything maleiial or immaterial) 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh x § 146 Not to enlarge it, by 
continuing and propagating the War 2704 Providence 
Ree, (TB96} X 77 A person . Purchased several! lands, and 
propagated other Estate as Goods, Cattell, and Chattells. 
x86o . lYNDALL Glac II xvii 3xy A narrow rent opened 
beneath his feet, and propagated itself through the ice. 

e intr, foi refi. To increase, multiply itself, 
grow more numerous. 

2670 G. H Hist, Cardinals i 11, 53 As Heresie did pro- 
pagate and increase x868H ‘Lksi Beacons Bible 
[Sin] quickly propagates and fearfully extends. 

3. tram. To spread from person to peison, or 
from place to place, to disseminate, diffuse (a 
statement, belief, doctnne, piactice, etc.). 

2600 [see propagaiiiig below] 2605 Camden Rem. 4 
Before the yere of Christ 200, it was propagated, as 
Tertullian wntes, to places of Britame whiincr the Romans 
never reached 2657 W. Rand tr Gassendis Life Peirtsc 
11 261 The Family of the Fabricit, had its Original from 
Pisa, from whence.. it was propagated into France. 2658 
State Papers, Domestic 295 The Act for propagating the 
Gospel in the 4 northern counties 2674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(2603) J07 The Kingdom of Christ is preserved, carried on 
and propagated in the World. 2723 Berkeley Preposat 
Wks 1871 III. 215 To propagate the Gospel in foreign parts. 
^2727 Newton Chronol Amended i (1728) 80 This yeai 
being at length propagated mto Chaldsea, gave occasion to 
the year of Nabonassar. 2802 Med Jml VIII 19s, I have 
bad the pleasure to propagate Vaccination so far as Bagdad. 
2862 Merivale Rom. Emp VII Ixiii 242 Some critics have 
imagined that the Roman occupation was propagated as far 
as the Don 1868 Belts Reahnah xii. (1876) 327 Men who 
made and propagated false rumours. 

b. znir foxrefl To become more widely spread, 
to spread, rare 

CM64S Howell Lett (1650) I 330 A religion that.. did 
expand herself, and propagate by simplicity, humbleness, 
and by a meer passive way of fortitude, 

4. tram^ To extend the action or operation of ; 
to transmit, spread, convey (motion, light, sound, 
etc.) in some direction, or through some medium. 

2656 tr, Hobbes' Elem. Philos (1830) ax6 All endeavour, 
whether strong or weak, is propagated to infinite distance j 
for i^s motion x66o Boyle Nevo Exp Phys. Mech. xxvii, 
207 The structure of the cover .through which the sound 
propagated from the Watch to the Ear, 2709 Wood 
Optics L (i8xi) 1 The vibrations of an elastic fluid are 
propagated in every direction 2843 R. J. Graves Syst 
Can. Med xxx. 406 It might be thought improbable that 
imtatton, commencing in the kidney or in the bladder, 
should be propagated through sentient nerves to the spinal 
cord 2853 Htrschel Pep Led l § 22 (187^ 15 The 
manner m which an earthquake is propagatM from place 
tc^lace. z8S4 [sec Propagation 5] 

Hence Pro pagated ppl, a., ProiiftSAting vhl. 
sh, and ppl, a. 
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1600 J PoRY tr Leo's j 4 Jhta 390 The propagating of the 
Christian faith 1638 Quarles hieroglyph ii xiv, Oi ib’t 
a propagated Spark, rak'd out From Natures embers? 

Daniel ii 59 Such propagating lellyes nere 
distill Without their Mandrakes , whose first hissings kill 
x868 Kep, U S, Commissioner Agnc (1869) 320 The efforts 
of the pisciculturists at their propagating establishment 
at Stormontfield 1899 Allbutts Sysi Med VI z6x The 
starting point of a continued oi propagated thrombus 

Propagation (pi^^pag^* Jbn) [a. F propaga- 
tion (i3tii c in Hatz.-Darm.), or art. L.pro-, pro- 
pdgdhsn-emy n. of action f propdgaie to Pro- 
pagate,] The action of piopagatmg. 

1 , The action of producing as offspring, or multi- 
plying by such production, procreation, generation, 
reproduction, 

a 1430 Mankind 181 m Macro Plays 7 Of ))e eith & of )»e 
cley we haue owur piopagacyon xsa6 Pilgr Per/ (W de 
W 1531) 170 b, He that by natuiall propagacyon hath 
generate or begoten vs x6ox Holland Phny xvii xm 513 
The worke of nature, in sending out these sprigs, taught us 
the feat to couch and lay sets in the ground by way of 
propagation 1781 Burke 5 '/) Marriage Act X 136 
Matrimony is instituted not only fox the propagation of 
men, but for their nutiition, their education, their establish- 
ment 1857 Henfrcy Boi § 8y5 In the lower Algee, the 
plants are continually undergoing propagation by division 
of the constituent cells, 1883 Goode Fish, Indmt, USA, 
74 (Fish Exhib Publ ) The machinery for propagation [of 
fish] on a gigantic scale by the aid of steam. 

t Tb. U he action of peopling with offspring, Obs, 
xiS * Stillingfl. Ortgr Saer, 111. 1. § a The propagation 
of the world after [the flood] by the Sons of Noah 
t 2 . That which 19 propagated; offspring, genera- 
tion, breed, race. Ods 

1536 Exhort to the North 86 in Furniv Ballads Jr, 
MiiS I, 307 And with that iioit content, hys mallys put in 
vre agaynes the trew lewes of liys propagation 1396 
Warnlr Alb Eng;, xr, Kvu (i6ia) a8s With Marrage, 
that legitimates our piopagation. x6xi Rich Honest Age 
(Percy Soc ) 49 T.he Laconian women brought foorth a pro- 
pagation of men of haughty courage 
f 3 fig Increase m amount or extent ; enlarge- 
ment ; extension in space or time. Obs, 

1603 Shaks. Meas,for M, 1, ii. 154 This we came not to, 
Onely for propogation of a Dowre Remaining in the Coffer 
of her friends a 17x6 South Serm, (1744) XI 11 30 The 
spoil and waste they had made . for the propagation of 
their empire, which they were still enlarging as their desires 
17A1 Middleton Cicero I lu. 217 Not for the propagation 
of his own life. 

4 . Dissemination, diffusion, esp. of some prin- 
ciple, belief, or practice 

1588 Beg Pi ivy Council 6 cot IV s 66 The propagatioun 
of the trew .religioun. x6i$ Latham Falconry Epist., 
For the propagation of the noble sport X70X Charter 
Will, /// 16 June, [To] be one Body Politickand Corporate, 
in Deed, and in Name, by the Name of the Society for the 
Propamtioii of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 17SX Johnson 
Rambler No 144 F 6 Calumny is diffused by all arts and 
methods of propagation. 1859 Mill Liberty 11. 36 For- 
bidding the propagation of erior, 1877 Sparrow Serm, ix 
112 The main use of agencies 111 connection with religion, 
15 the piopagation of the truth 

5 . Tiaiismission of some action or form of energy, 
as motion, light, sound, etc. 

1636 tr Hobbes' Elem, Philos (1839) 334 When one body, 
having opposite endeavour to another body, moveth the 
same, and that moveth a third, and so on, I call that action 
propagation of motion. 1710 J Clarice Rohauli's Nat, 
Philos (1729) I xoi The Propagation of Sound may very 
well be coinpaieci with Circles made in the Water, by 
throwing a Stone into it 1804 Sir J Leslie [itilii An 
Experimental Inquiry into the Natuieand Piopagation of 
Heat. X849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 138 We must con- 
sider the transference of the hydiogen to take place by the 
propagation of a decomposition thiough a chain of particles 
extending from the zinc to the platinum 1854 Pereira's 
Pol, Light 8 The Piopagation of Light —Light emanates, 
radiate^ or is propagated in straight Tines 
t6. The action of branching out as a shoot (L. 
propagoy^ concr, a branch, ramification. Ohs, rare. 

x6so Bulwer AnthroPomet, ip The nerves of the Taste 
descend from the third and fourth Propagations, and so 
diffuse themselves into the tongue. 

Fropagfa'tioual, a, tare, [f. prec. + -AL] 
Of or pertaining to propagation 
1898 Ld Kelvin in Nature xi Nov. 56/2 How and about 
what range do we pass from the propagattonal velocities 
of 3 kilometres per second ? 

Propagative (prp’pageitiv), a [f. L. ppl 
stem prd-i propdgdU (see Propagate vi) + -ive ] 
Having the quality of propagating; belonging to, 
characterized by, or tending to propagation 
x66o Waterhouse Anns d drm 118 If the design of 
Loyola were propogative of the faith of Jesus 4x677 
Hale Prm Orig, Man iv vii 354 Eveiy Man owes more 
of his Bein£[to Almighty God than to his natuial Parents, 
whose very Propagative Faculty was at first given by the 
only virtue, efficacy, and energy of the Divine Commission 
ancf Institution 1857 Henfrcy Bat § 876 In the Hepaticie 
and Mosses the propagative sti uctuies do not yet arrive at 
the condition of buds 1883 H Drummond Nad Law in 
Spir, (ed 2) 356 A chuich without propagative power in 
the world cannot be other than a calamity. 

Propagator [a L. prff-, pro- 

pSgdtorj agent-n, from propdgdre to Pbdpagate • 
so F. propagateur (1510 in Hatz.-Darm,).] One 
who or that which propagates. 

1. One who begets or pioduces offspring, 

1686 Goad Celest Bodies i ix. 32 [They] must needs 
depend on some prune Propagator, as ail Families do. 17x1 


Addison Sped. No 203 f 7 Were I to propose a Punish- 
ment for this infamous Race of Propagators, it should be to 
send them into oar American Colonies to people those 
Parts where there is a want of Inhabitants 
b A planter , a reaier of plants. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Agnc* (1681) 330 Propagator, a Planter 
c. A foicing-irame foi plants, a propagating- 
house 

Bazaar 2P Mar 1234/2 A well made propagator, zinc, 
can be heated with jgas or oil lamp, very useful Tor raising 
flower seeds or striking cuttings. 

2 fig. One who spreads abroad, disseminates, or 
diffuses (a statement, opinion, practice, etc ). 

x6i 3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) s® The propagator of 
true Religion 1664 H More Myst Iniq, 283 *106 Pro- 
pagators of the worship of the Baalim. X790 Burke Fr, 
Rev, 167 These writeis, like the propagators of all novelties, 
pretended to a gieat zeal for the poor and the lower orders. 
i8xa Ld Ei lenbobough in Examtnerzl Dec 832/2 The 
defendant was not proved to be the institutor, but only the 
propagator, of the libel 18^ Freeman Norm, Conq 1 . vL 
4SS A zealous propagator of Christianity 
Hence Pro pagutress, Propaga'triz, a female 
propagator. 

x6^ R Baillie Uissum, Vtnd (1655) *4 That hereae 
for Its gieat and prime propogatrix had Mistresse Hutche- 
son. 1660 Howcll Parly M Beasts 89 The prime Pio- 
pagatresse of Religion and Learning 1803 Fdtn, Rev I. 
498 This industrious propagatrix of the species 
fPro'pagatory, tz. Ohs rare, [f.asPROPA- 
GATE z^. 4 --ory 2 ] a. = Propaoative. b. Sub- 
ject to propagation; « Peopagable 
1647 M Hudson Dtv, Right Govt, n. x 144 Which power 
God delegated unto man By that propagatone benediction, 
Ciesciie d muHiphcmmm, x6s* Gaulb Magastrom 196 
Prophecy, as it is not hereditary by nature, so neither is it 
propagatory by art. 

+ Fropa'ge, v Obs. rare, [ad L. propdgdre, 
or F. propage-r ] » Propagate v* 

1695 Bp. Patrick 17 (The plantsjat the beginning 

were brought out of the Earth, with their Seed in them, to 
propage them ever after x&3 Congreve Love for L ir. 
Body o* me, what a many-headed Monster have 1 propaged I 
Fropagule (prt7pse‘giaa). Bot. rare [ad* 
mod L. propaguPtem, dim, of L, propdgo a shoot 
laid down in layering, a runner ] See quot 
1858 Mayne Expos, Lex , Propagulum, Bot Applied by 
Willdenow to the round corpuscles which are solitary or 
agglomerated upon the surface of the thallus of the 
Ltchenes, a propagule. 

II Fropaid^*a. rare'“^, [a. Gr. irpomiS^a pre- 
liminary teaching, f. irpd, Pro- 2 -f- iraibtia teaching ] 
Preliminary teaching or education* 
x888 Gladstone in Contemp Rev, May 781 The marvellous 
piopaideia of the Jewish history. 

t Fro'palatOy Obs, [f ppl. stem of late L. 
prbpalare • see Peopalb ana -ati 3.] ^ Propalis. 

x^ in Archpriest Contrao, ((Camden) I 209 We almost 
make dowbte to propalate what answeaies they have 
returned to some very grave, learned and woi thy persons 
X633 Prvnnd Htsinomasitx 126, Christian love, which 
delights to cover, not propalate and divulge mens sinnes 
17x0 M Davies Aihen Brti, III, 62 Mr. Howarden 
dare’s piopalate his Ignorance so far as to say, TheSwissers 
have no TJniveisity 

rio t Propala tion, pnblication, divulgement 
<11677 Hale Pomponius Atticus 137 They would im- 
mediately before the propalation of such businesses, send 
for persons of greatest reputation and credit 
FropaiOi v. Chiefly Sc, arch, [ad. late L. 
prSpat-dre to make public, divulge, f, L prdpalam 
openly, manifestly, f. pro. Pro- l i a + palam 
openly.] trans. To publish, divulge, disclose 

<1x329 in Fiddes Wols^ ll (1726) 170 Never to propale 
the same to any man lyving X7ax Wodrow Hist, Sumr, 
Ch, Scot, (1626) I. I IL 130 The springs of such surprising 
treatment are either secret, or not very fit to be propaled 
1730 T. Boston Mem App 29 , 1 do not desire it to be pro- 
paled. x8ao ScoiT Abbot iv, Anxious to propale their 
misdemeanour 

Fr^alinal (pmpsedinal), a, Hkysiol [f. Gr. 
ir/wi, 1^0- 2 + nbKiv backward + -AL : cf. Proal, 
Palinal] Having a forward and backward 
motion : said of the lower jaw in mastication. 

z888 CorE in Amer, Nat, Jan 7 [Note\ The propalinal 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, from behind 
forwards, and the palinal, from before backwards. Ibid. 9 
A fifth effect of the development of the incisors, and of the pro 
palinal mastication, is seen in the position of the molar teeth. 

Fropane (pr^wp^^'nh Chetn, [f. Pbop(ionio f 
-ANE 2 b ; introduced by Hofmann, 1866.] The 
parafiin or saturated hydrocarbon C3PI0, the third 
member of the series CnH2„+2 » a colourless gas 
occurnng in petroleum, which liquefies at -20*^ C. 
Also called JPropyl hydride, 
x866 Hofmann in Proc Roy Soc, XV s8 note^ The follow- 
ing names are formed Methane, (CHir, Ethane, (CgHs)®, 
Propane, (CgHd)®, Quartane, (C*Hio)° [etc ] *868 Fownes' 

Chetn (ed 10) 539. x87a Watts Diet Chem VI. 957 
Piopane. CsHg. Propyl Hydride. This hydrocarbon, the 
third member of the marsh-gas or paraffin series ^occurs 
among the gases evolved from the petroleum springs of 
North America. x88o Cleminshaw Wurtz* Atom The, 
215 The three carbon atoms of the new hydrocaibon, pro- 
pane, will thuRfform a chain firmly riveted by the very 
affinities which would have separated them from each 
other Ibid, 288 Propyl hydride or propane may be formed 
in different ways 

PToparapteral, -on ; see Pro- 2 3, 


Froparasceve (pit^pse rSsfv, -parasPvi). rare, 
[ad Gr. w/wira/wurwev^ a previous preparation see 
Pro -2 andPARASCEVE ] A fore-preparation, some- 
thing that precedes preparation. 

x6^ Trapp Comm John xi. ss They had their parasceve, 
and proparasceve, their prepararion and fore-preparation 
X826 H N Coleridge iPkrrf /xrfSfef 17s Turtle ii, the pro- 
parasceve of our manducatory energies. 

t Fro*-pa rent, Obs, rare, [f. Pro-i 4 + 
Parert.) One who takes the place of a parent 
x6S3 G Firmin Sober Reply 14 For your Pro-parent, and 
Adoption, I must now answer z66z Papers on Alter 
Prayer Bk 98 Who made those Sureties Guardians of the 
Infants that are neither Parents, nor Pro-parents, nor 
Owners of them? x66z Grand Debate 19 We desire that 
the two first Interrogatories may be put to the Parents , 
and the last propounded by the Parents, or Pro-parents 

Fropargyl (pwpa Ckem, [f p^op- in 
rROPiONio + «;y- (in allusion to the fact that one 
of Its proportions of hydrogen is characteiistically 
replaceable by silver, argentmi) + -tl.] 

A hydiocarbou radical, C3H3, = CH = C CH^, 
also called propinyl, which is found isolated 
in the form of Dipeopargyl, and occurs in pro- 
pargyl alcohol, a colourless, very fragrant liquid, 
CH = C.CHj.OH, formed by the action of KOH 
on monobromallyl alcohol, propatgyl bromide, 
CH C CHaBr, etc. Hence Fropa rgylami ne 
CsHsNHs, Fropa r-gylate, a compound of 
propargyl with another radical, as ethyl propargy- 
late, CH E C-CH2(OC2H5) ; Fropargylio a , 
of or containing propargyl, as propargylic ethef 
= ethyl propargylate, 

x 866-4 Watts Did Chem IV 728 Propargylic ether 
X87* Ibid VI 958 Propargylic ether.. is a liquid having 
an offensive odoui, boiling at 72* *875 Ibid VII 1007 

Piopargyl compounds Ihtd, Ethyl piopargylate or prop- 
argylic ether was discovered m 1865 by Liebermann ibid , 
Propargyl Alcohol is a colourless liquid of peculiar odour, 
boiling at 114^-115® Ihtd 1008 Methyl propargylate 
Amyl propargylate Propargyl Bromides, .Iodide,., Ace- 
tate, Sulphocyanate. 

Froparoxytoue (pr5hp^rpksiti?wn), a, and sh. 
Gram [ad Gr. Trpovapo^broy-os : see Pro- 2 and 
OxYTONE ; so F proparoxyton ] a adj In Gr, 
Gram, Having an acute accent on the antepenult. 
Also applied to words in Latin, and sometimes in 
other languages, having the tonic accent or stress 
on that syllable, b. sh, A word so accented 
*764 W. Primatt Accentus Redtv, 106 When they [the 
lonians] turned proparoxytone nouns of the declension in 
euL into CTf, at the same time they made them paroxytones 
X885 J, LccKYtr PaulPtersonvci Academy 24 Jan 65/a We 
may even piedict that at some period . .there will be nothing 
but paroxytones and propaioxytones [in French], smee 
these accentuations are now invading even exclamatocy and 
interrogative phrases, while conclusive phrases aie barytone 
. already 1887 (Quiller Couch) Dead Man's Rock 
I 187 It 15 a great thing for struggling youth to have a three- 
syllabled name with a proparoxyton accent 
Hence Fro paro^rto nic, f Proiparoxy'tononB 
(rare) adjs,, having or charactenzed by proparoxy- 
tone accent or stress , Froparo'sytoiLe v,, trans, 
to accent on the antepenultimate syllable. 

X7S4 H Gally Disset i agst pronouncing Grk Lang 
according to Accenis 143 All the Compounds of outos are 
proparoxytonous *887 A Morel-Fatio in Ettcycl Bni, 
aXII. 349/2 Castilian maybe said to be essentially a 
paroxytomc language, though it does not altogether refuse 
propaioxy tonic accentuation zfl9o Cent Diet,, Propar* 
o^tone vb. 

Froparte, -tie, obs. forms of Property. 
t Fropa'SSiou. Ohs [yd, mtdli, propassiSn- 
em, see Pro -1 ig and Passioit sh, Cf, F. pro- 
passion^ A feeling that precedes or anticipates 
passion , the first stir or beginning of a passion. 

*697 J King On Jonas (1618) 639 They were rather pro- 
passions and entrances into passion than passions, rather 
infirmities than iniquities xfiay Bp Hall Farew, Serm, 
Font, Pr Heniy Wks 464 As death, so passions are the 
companions of infirmity ; whereupon some that baue beene 
too Dice haue called those which vveie incident into Christ 
propassions. 1649 Jcr Taylor Gt Exemp ii Disc ix. 
122 Not the first motions are forbidden, the pro passions, 
and sudden and irresistible alterations axyoo Evelyn 
Hist Relig (1850) I 234 For a wise man should not be 
without his passions, but above them. Keep a steady haiwL 
regulated and free from excess; for so did our Lord^and 
Master, and theiefore have divines called them propassions 

II Fropatagium (pr^upat^-dgu^m). Omitk. 
[mod.L. f. Pro- 2 + Patagium ] The so-called 
patagium of a bird’s wing ; — pATAGiUMb. Hence 
Psopata ffiol, Propatagiau adys., of or per- 
taining to the propatagium. 

1887 Sctetice Aug 71/2 The question as to the function of 
; the propatagial slip Ibid, A new drawing of the pro- 
patagian muscles of the swallows zpox Ibis Apr 205 A 
muscular pectoral slip ends 111 tendons which reinforce the 
long and snort propatagial tendons 
f FrO'pathy. Ohs, rare, [ad. Gr. irpoirhOtta : 
cf, irpoiraOitv to suffer befoiehand. Cf F propatkie 
a preliminary symptom ] Pbopassion 
1657 Reeve Gods Plea 63 Whether, a mere nescience, 
pawung delight or piopatby, doe not of xt selfe cause sinne. 
[1838 Maync Expos Lex , Propatkxa^ term for the presentr 
ment or first symptoms of a disease propathy ] 

Froped (prJu'ped). Entom, rare, [ad. inod,L, 
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PEOPBKSELY, 


propes^ pi. propedes y f, Peo- ^ 4 + pesy ped-eni foot.] 
sa Peo-leg, Hence Pro pedal tf of or pertaining 
to the pro4egs. 

[zSifi Pretties • see Pfio-Lsa] 184* Brande Diet Set, 
etc. , ProptdSy Propedes^ the name given by Kirby to the soft, 
fleshy, inarticulate, pediform appendages of certain larvae, 
placed behind the true feet, and disappearing in the mature 
insects. 

Propel (pr^pe 1), [ad Thpr^ell-^reto^nve. 
before one, push or urge forvvara, f. prdy Peo- 1 1 
-Y pelt-ire to drive ] 

1 1. tram To dnve forth or away , to expel. Ohs, 

cxiJ^Pallad on Hush, i 1034 Fer awey propelle Horrende 
odour of kichen, bath, gntteris. 1658 Phillips, 
thrust out, or driven foru'ard 1666 G Harvi y Morb A ngl 
XXX (1672) 80 Avicen doth witness, the blood to be frothy, 
tbats propelPd out of a Vein of the Breast 

2. To drive forward or onward; to impart an 
onward motion to ; to cause to move onwards 

1558 [see i] 1692 Bentley Confui, Aiketsm ii (1693) 24 
Too feeble and languid to propell so vast and ponderous 
a Body with that prodigious veloaty 1762-9 Falconer 
Sktpwr II 24 PropelPd by flattering ^es, the vessel glides. 
1790 JRumsey Paieni Specif, No, 1738. 2 To cause, the 
vibrating water. ,to propell the vessel x8i6 R Buchanan 
{title) Trcatiseoa propelling Vessels by Steam x8aa Imison 
Se, \Aril 225 Among the .applications of steam is that of 
propellmg vessels by ih without the aid of sails or oars. 

Macaulay Hist. Etiff xvi HI. 649 Each galley was 
propelled by fifty or sixty huge oars. 

D. Jtg, To give a forward impulse to ; to impel 
or urge onward, in quot. to accelerate. 

176a Kames Elem, Crit, 1 . 389 The rate of succession may 
be retarded by insisting upon^one object, and propelled by 
dismissing another before its time. 1830 BTsraeli Chets. 1 
III, xiu, 279 The terror of Romamsm propelled Pro- 
testantism. X902 E. R Bbvan Ho SeleucttsW 158 He was 
propelled not only by the desire of glory, but by the urgent 
necessity of money 

Propellable (pr<7pe-lab’l), a. rare [f. piec, 
+ -ABLE 1 Capable of being propelled 

1853-8 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-bks. II 133 Some [barges] 
are calculated to be drawn by horses ; others are propellable 
by oar& 

Propellent (pn?pe*lent), a and sb Also 9 
erron -ant. [ad. L. prdpelhnt-emy pr, pple. of 
propeWrt see Pkopel and -knt ] 

A adj, i^pelbng, driving foi ward ; spec, (of an 
explosive) Adapted for propelling a bullet, etc, 
from a fire-arm 

xfiu Bulwer Chiron. 43 The Hand propellent to the left- 
ward. 1858 Greener Gunnery 21 Gunpowder is an explo- 
&ive propellant compound. ..The terms, and pro- 

Pellantt are not convertible ; for a chemical mixture may 
possess the eiqplosive power lu a much higher degree than 
th propellant. 

B. sb. Something that propels; a propelling 
agent; Jig. an incentive, a stimulus, spec, an 
explosive for use in fire-arms. 

x8x4 Jebb in Kwx ^ y*s Corr,^ II. xSg Providence has 

J ilaced me in a narrow sphere without any of the propel- 
ents which variety afibrds. x88x Greener Gun 368 In all 
saloon rifles and pistols the propellant is fulminating powder 
contained in a small copper case. x8oo Engineer 7 Feb. 
117 Though not as a military propellant [guncotton] has 
used with great success in sporting cartridges 

Propeller (pr^pedoi). [f. Peopel + -eb l.] 

1. gen. One who or that which propels. 
cx8x 5 in W. H, Ireland Scribbleonutma 6 ttotey To ye. 
all Authors' known propellers, I tune my lays, renown’d 
Booksellers! 1863 Lytton Mtsc Prose IVhs (1868) III. 
XX. 235 Every man has in his own temperament peculiar 
propellers to the movement of his thoughts. 1^5 Bucx- 
LANO Log-hk 52 The Kangaroos did not use their tails as 
propellers. 1879 Casselts TechtuEduc, IV 6/2 Mr. Brunei 
was the first man . . in his profession who perceived the 
croabilities of the screw as a propeller 
2 A mechanical contrivance for propelling some- 
thing, e g, for dnving machinery, or giving motion 
to a vehicle. In quot. 1780 , a turbine water wheel. 

x^PaientSpec^ No 1252 A Grant unto William Bache 
of Birminghatn, for his new invented instrument or machine 
which he calls by the name of a Propeller. Ibtd,, Pro- 
peller for the use of communicating power to mills, forges, 
and sundry other important purposes 1827 CeniL Mag 
XCVII.^ II 546/1 A triple perch, beneath which two pro- 
pellers, in going up a hill, may be set in motion, somewhat 
similar to the action of a horse’s legs, 

8 . Spec, An appliance or mechanism for propelling 
a ship or other vessel, fixed upon the vessel itself 
and actuated by machmeiy (usually by a steam- 
engine) , most commonly applied to a revolving 
shaft with blades, usually three or four set at an 
angle and twisted like the thread of a screw (also 
called serm propeller or simply screw), 

2809 Fulton V S Patent Specify The successful con- 
struction of steam boats depends on their parts being well 
proportioned, whether wheels or any otherpiopellers be used. 
X838 Ctotl Eng ^ Archt ^ifd I. 385/x The ensme will be 
placed amidships, and the propeUer or paddte, which is 
under the stern, will he worked by a communicating shaft. 
1839 h£cch Mag XXXI 226 The idea of a screw propeller 
seems to have been formed very early m the history of 
steam navigation, x^^P,ParlefsAnn IV asBAsplendid 
boat of a new construction, having what is called a propeller. 
1858 Pat. Off A bndgm , Marine Pi opulston 32 In a d 17 80 
Jouffroy used an engine for his boat with the duck foot pro- 
peller xBja Daily Hews 22 Apr , The City of Brussels left 
New York on the 28th Match, and lost hex propeller thiee 
days afterwards 1873 Knigh r Diet, Meek s v , In 1729, Dr. 
John Allen patented the hydraulic piopellei, forcing water 


through the stern of the ship at a convement distance under 
water In 1782, Rumsey propelled a freight boat on the 
Potomac by means of the hydraulic propemr . , the wat« 
was drawn in at the how and expelled thiough a trunk 
astern 1885 Runciman Shippers 4 SJu 7 The throb of the 
propeller ceases! 

b transj A steamer with a screw pi opeller 
x86o Capt Maury m Mere, Marine Mag, Vll 2^ Tvvo 
propellers might be sent out. 1871 Echo 13 Dec., On the 
Welland Canal the ice is three inches thick, and eight pro- 
pellers and other vessels are locked in 
4 Angling, An artificial bait having blades which 
cause it to rotate when drawn through the water. 

1884 Knight Diet MechiSupp s.v,a {Ftshtng.) Chap- 
man’s Reversible Propeller 

6 . atirth and Coinb,y as propeller-hladey -screWy 
'‘SJwJty -shafiingy steamship \ propeller-engine . 
see quot. ; propeller-mower, a mowing-machine 
dnven or pushed forward by the team : see quot, 
1875 ; propeller-pTimp, a rotary pump in which 
the wheel resembles a screw propeller ; propeller- 
well, a vertical cavily at the stem of a ship into 
which the propeller can be hoisted when not in 
use; propeller-wheel (cf. paddle-wheel) y a screw 
propeller : see 3 , 

x8^ Daily News 8 Aug 9/5 Sheffield supplies cranks, 
crank shafts, propeller shafts, ♦piopeller blades, and anchors 
187s Knight Diet, Mech , *ProPellei -eigine, the introduc- 
tion of the screw-propeller has brought into use a new class 
of engines of short stroke, a number being ranged in a line 
coincident with the line of the propeller shaft. {Ibid s v. 
Mower^ One other mode of draft is to be noticed, and that 
IS the propeller, m which the cutting apparatus is ahead of 
the horses, which push the implement before them J Ibid . 
*Propeller-PttmPy a foi m of rotary pump an which the wheel 
resembles the propeller-wheel of the marine service. Ihtd, 
s V. Propeller^ The pitch of a *propeUer-screw is the length, 
measured along the axis, of a complete turn. 1839 Civil 
Eug ^ Arch, JrnL II. 442/2 The propeller consists now of 
two half turns of a thread., placed diametrically opposite to 
each other on the ^piopelier-shaft 1841 A S Byrnc 
Best Means P> opelhng Ships 17 The propeller shafts may 
he detached X898 i/. o Mar 4/5 The Sturgeon was 

disabled last week by an accident to her ^propeller shafting. 
1831 R. B. Forbes New Rig 39 , 1 believe that ^propeller 
steam-ships .can successfully compete with paddle-wheel 
steamers. 1873 Knight Diet lieeJuy *Prapeller-wheely 
the blades are sections of spual flanges winding around the 
shaft like sciew-ihxeads. Generally called a screw propeller. 

Propellingi vbJ, sb, and ppl, a [f. pEOPEii 

+ -iKai, 2 .] a. vbl sb. The action of Peopel 
V, ; propulsion ; also atinb, h,ppl, a. That propels. 

x8o9 Fulton U, S Patent Specify I give the preference 
to a water wheel or wheel with propelGng boards. Ibid y 
The superior advantage of a propelling wheel or wheels. 
2827 Steuart Planter's G (1828) 436 These propelling 
vessels were said to he Arteries, and the letuming vessels 
were considered as Veins Such is the theory of the circula- 
tion of the Sap, held forth by the earlier phytologists. X837 
Mech. Mag 3 June 130 Whether it he great speed or gi eat 
propelling power. 1877 W, Thomson Voy. Challenger I 1 
58 1 he propelling engines aie high pressure direct-acting 
vertical engines of six horse-power, 

Fropelment (pmpedment). [f Peopel v. -f- 
-MENT.’j a. The act of propellmg; piopulsion. 
b. concr. The propelling mechanism of a clock or 
other recording instrument ; spec, an escapement in 
which the pallets drive the escape-wheel (instead 
of the reverse, as in an ordinary clock). 

2890 m Cent Diet 

tPrope'nd, v, Ohs. [ad L. prdpend-ere to 
hang forwaid or down, preponderate, be inclined 
or favourable, f. prdy Peo- 1 i b +pettd-Sf'e to hang,]. 
1. intr. To hang or lean forward or downwaid , 
to mcline or tend an a particular direction ; of a 
scale, to weigh down, preponderate. 

X543 Raynolo Byrih Manhytide xst This seme or lyne 


spec (1633) 48 To make that part the heavier, to which 
they shall prepend, xflsx Burton Anat. Mel in 11. ii 1, 
His eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each way, and 
to be weighed down with every wench's looks. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah III 1. 315 The heart .is not so unpaitially in the 
inidst of the body, but that .itpiopends to the left side. 
a Z69Z Boyle Hist Air (1692! 95 [To] shew the quantity of 
the angle, by which when the scales propend either way, 
the tongue declines from the perpendicular. 

2,/%" To have a 'leaning* or propensity; to 
incline, be disposed, tend {to or towards something, 
or to do something), 

Shaics Tr, A Cr 11 ii 190, 1 propend to you In 
resolution to keepe Helen still, a 26x9 Foth erby A iheom, 
i IX. § 1 (1622) 60 The most part of the learned did pro- 
pende to that opinion. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, 
111 xiii. 185 Some sports .moie propend to be ill than well 
used, a xyri Ken Edmund Poet Wks, 1721 II 124 Cor- 
rupted Nature might to Lust propend 1824 Landor 
Imag Const y Loms xw Father la Chaise 1846 I. 


went down .from iiberias to Jerusalem my thinking all 
propended to the ancient woild of herdsmen and warriors. 
Hence fPropemded ppl, a, (Jig.)y inclined, 
disposed ( « PEOPEifSE a. i) , f Prope’ndmg ppl, a, 
(J.ti and^^. see senses above), 

1681 H. More Dan. vi. Notes 216 He Is more pro- 
cyinion that Chittim signifies Ae Romans. 
X682 T Gibson Anat. (1697) 25 Its propending part must 
mutate the bottom of a pouch. 2693 Blvcrlby true Si. 


Gosp. Truth 36 Others.-desnous, and most piqpended to 
be Teachers of the Law a X71X Kln Edmund Poet Wks 
1721 II. 248 Their Souls on mutually propending Wings, 
Made towards each other sympathelick Springs, 
f f XropC'udeXLCe. Ohs iare~~‘^ [f. aspiec + 
-ENCB.] The fact of hanging forward or oul 
1613 Crookc Anothei vse of their pro- 

pendence or hanging out, 

t ]Prop6'3ldeiLCy. Obs rare, ff. as prec.+ 
-ENOY.] a Inclination, tendency b Weighing, 
deliberation. 

x66o tr Amyraldud Treat cone Rehg iii. i. 305 When 
a thing is equally counterpoised on both sides to determine 
the dubious propendency he obseives in it <11677 Hale 
Pnm. Ong Man i u 57 An act far above the animnl act- 
ings, which ate sudden and tiansient, and admit not of that 
attention, vtoray and propendency of actions. 
Fropeudent (pr< 7 pe ndent), a. Also 6 erron. 
-ant. [ad. L. prSpenddnt-eviy pres. pple. of pro- 
fmdSre see Peopbnd and -ent.] 

1. Hanging forward, outward, or downward. 

1393 Nashe Chrtsfs 7 , 32 So did theyr propendant 
breast-bones imminent-ouer-canopy theyr bellies, 1650 
Bulwer AnthropomeU 122 The Lips besieged with such 
long and propendent Mustachos 2743 tr Columellds 
Hush. VII. XU, [A dog] with dejected and propendent eais 
*840 Paxton Boi, DiGt,y Pfopendenty hanging forwards and 
downwards. 1846 Worcester cites Loudon. 
f2. Jig, Inclining or inclined to something: 
« Peopense a I, Obs, rare, 

27 South (cited by Webster 1864). 

Pvopene (pr^u’prn). Chm [f. as Peop-anb 
■k-ENE.] The olefine CgHg, nioie commonly 
called Peopylenb. Also aitnb, 

1866 Hofmann in Proc Royal Soc XV 58 note 1873 
Watts Chem (ed. 21) 596 'Ihe iodide may also he 

pioduced by the action of hydi iodic acid on isopiopyl 
alcohol, ally! iodide, piopene, or piopene alcohol, 
h Propensa’tion, Obs laie^^ [Bad forma- 
tion.] * Propension i. 

2630 R. Stapylton Siradds Low C IVarres tx, 43 He, 
111 riding the great horse, and pinctising his weapon, more 
delighted to exercise bis body, then his mind, {matgin) 
Propensation {mtspr. Prospensation] to Aimes. 
Propense (pr^pens), a I^ow rare. Also 
6-7 propenoe. [ad. lj,prdpens-us hanging toward, 
inclinmg, inclined; disposed, pi one, favourable, 
pa pple of prdpend-dre ; see Propend.] 

1. Having an inclination, bias, or piopensity to 
something, inclined, disposed, prone; ready, will- 
ing Const. tOj with sb, or tij ; rarely towards, 
2328 Fox m Pocock Rec Ref. I Jiii 143 His holiness was 
.much piopence to satisfy his majesty theiein. ^1340 tr 
Pol Verg Eng. Hist. (Camden) I 86 A manne of nature 
somwhat to propense to the desier of glorie. c 2624 Lush- 
iNGTON Recant Serm in Phemx (1708) II 496 A propense 
and earnest Concurrence jointly to piosecute the same 
Good. 2672 Milton Samson 455 Feeble hearts, propense 
anough before To waver, 01 fall oft and joyn with Idols. 2736 
Johnson K of Prussia Wks. IV. 549 He appears always 
ptopense towards the side of meicy 2830 Foster in Life 
4 Corr (1846)11. 191,1 am little capable of forming new 
friendships ; I have never been propense to contract them 
iBdpGouLBURNPr/rs Holiness x\i 211 Certain forms of sin to 
which all persons of stiong passions . are naturally propense. 

t b. Inclined or biased in favour of some pei son, 
cause, etc. ; propitious, favourable, partial. Obs 
2333 Eden Decades 278 With propense and frendly per- 
suasions. 2670 FLAMSTrcD in Rtgaud Corr, Sci, Men (2841) 
II. 97 , 1 fear he was paitial to Tycho, because a Calvinist, 
and piopense to Claromontius ^1797 H. Walpole Mem 
Geo. Ill (184s) III IV. 96 However Rigby had charged 
Conway with being subservient to the Favorite, no man 
living was less piopense to him. 

d* o Liable, subject {to physical influence). Ohs 
2368 Skevkb Am, Tlun^is, quhilkis makis ane 

nan propense to becum Pestilential. <227x3 Rllwood 
Auiooi0g.y etc. (1885) 230 Things subject to exterior sense 
Are to mutation most propense. 

1 2. [By association with the verbs PuRPENSE, 
Prepense (q.v.), or their pa. pples.] Piemeditated, 
deliberate, intentional : = Prepense a Ohs. 

2630 Bulwer Anthropomet Ded., You will soon discern 
the propense malice of Satan in it, 1732 J. Louthian 
Form of Process (cd 2) 33 Out of a murdering Design, and 
from a propense and premeditate Alalice. 

t Prope'lXsed,^//. a, Obs, Also dpropenodd. 
[f as prec.-f-EDi s.J 

1. Favourably inclined or disposed ; ** prec. l, 

*330 WoLSEY m Ellis Orig Lett Ser. ii II. 33 Your most 

excellent nature wych hath ever he moved and propensyd 
to clemency and meicy. 

2. [Associated with Pdrpensed, Prepensed] 
Premeditated, purposed , deliberate ; «■ prec. 2 . 

25x9 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom (1828) III, 72 The 
tieason and falsnesse that . was propenced against me 
2367 Throckmorton in Ced, Scott, Pap (xooo) II, 369 Yfl 
her majestic be pleasyd to dyffeste me my ooyngs here, off 
propensyd intent (wyche God forbyd) I am les able to 
answer [etc ]. 

Firopeiisely (prt?pe*nsh), adv Now rare, [f. 

Propense «.+-ly2,] 

1. With inclination or propensity ; pronely. 

1673 Evelyn Terra (1729) 35 They but too propensely 
sink of themselves. 27^ Blacklock I/ynmSvpreme Being 
Poems 15 Thou behoTd'st the whole propensely tend To 
perfect happiness, its glorious end. 2820 Landor /mag, 
ConV y Epicurusy Leontion ^ T. Wks. 1846 I 304/2 You 
. wiU have leaum the more propensely toward this opinion. 
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t2. Premeditatedly, intentionally ; » Peepbnse- 
lY (See pRonsNSE « 2 .) Ods, 

1694 tr Miiion's Lett State M ’s Wks. 1851 VII 263 
Nor can we apprehend _ that the Blood of the Innocent, 
jihed by a propensely malicious Murder, ib not to be aveng’d 
*775 S J Pratt Liberal Optn, cxvii (1783) IV 99 One 
fellow-creature set hw heart piopensely against another' 
1824 Landor Imaff CoiWt Eiiz, 4- Ctftfi/Wks 1846 I 28/2 
Those are the woist of suicides, who voluntaiily and pro- 
pensely stab or suffocate their fame. 

Fropeuseness (prt^pe nsnes). Now rare [f. 
as prec, + -ness ] The quality of being prepense. 

1. Proneness, inclination, propensity ; favourable 
disposition; liability. 

1568 Skcyne T 7 te Pest (i860) 13 Greit appetit, and pro- 
pensnes to sleip 1624 Donnc Devottom^ etc, (ed 2) 538 
Theie is a propensnesse to diseases in the body i68x 
Flavul Meth* th'ace xvii 314 A prayer conceived in the 
heart, and not yet uttered.., is often anticipated by the 
propenseness of free grace 1838 Bushnbll Senn New 
Lt/e Zi Consider the vice of envy, and the general pro- 
penseness of men to be in it 

t2. Premeditatedness, deliberateness. (See Pro- 
tense a. 2.) Obs» 

1708 Brti Apollo No. 102, i/i The Sm of Cursing is . 
aggravated by the Propenseness of the Mahce. 

Fropension (prope-njan). Now rare, [« F. 
propensiott (1595 in Godef. Comply, ad, L. prlh 
pensi^n-evi inclination, propensity, n. of action f. 
propendire : see Propbnp.] 

1. The action, fact, or quality of 'propending* or 
inclining to something ; inclination, ' leaning’, pro- 
pensity. a. =» Propensity I a. 

c X|ao WoLSEY in Ellis On^ Lett Ser, i. II. ii Knowyng 
hys Graces excellent propensyon to pyte and mercy. 1580 
Babington Exp, Lora<i Proper 144 In respect of our 
neat propension to abuse his plenty. 1640 Glapthornb 
iValknstem iv, lu, 1 feele A stroi^ propension in my 
bi aine, to court Sleepe a x 6 ^ Hale Coniempl, ir, 57 Tbeie 
are certain Fmpensions in our Natures after certain 
Objects. *703 Stanhope Paraphr, (1709) IV, 268 A strong 
Propension to Sensuality. 1837 Whewcll Hist, Induct Sc. 
n, 48 The impetus, energy, momentum, or propension to 
motion 

b. Favourable inclination ; = Propensity ib, 
x6o8 J. Kino Serm, Sept, 43 Wheresoeuer they haue met 
with any word, that beareth any. propension and fauour 
towards the vpholdmg of the eldership. 1652-62 Hcylin 
Cosmogr iii (1673) 36/1 The natural propension of the 
People to one of their own Nation. 1759 B. STiLLiNcrL. 
Miso, Tracts (1775) 358 The propension of cattle to this or 
that plant. x8^ Stubbs Lect, Med 6* Mod Hist, (1886) 18 
The political slang which each side uses to express their 
aversions and their propensions, 
o Liability, tendency, » Propensity i c. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva ix Introd., The aptness or propension 
of air or water to corrupt or putrefy, i66x Feltham Resolves 
11 xxviii. (ed. B) 239 Bodies planted aboue the vapourous Oib 
of Air . . rest there without propension of descent, or falling 
1684 tr. Bonets Merc Comptt, xiv. 506 When you see the 
piopension of Nature, you may come safely to Diureticks 
1 2. Tendency to move in some direction or to 
take some position ; inclination, as of the scale of 
a balance, (Cf Propensity 2,) Obs, 

1644 Digby Nat, Bodies x (1658) 103 Bodies that of 
themselves have no propension unto any determinate place. 
1^8 Hobbes Decavu vm 89 He defines Gravity to be a 
Natural propension towards the Centre of the Earth. 1705 
C, PuRSHALL Mech. Macrocosm 269 If the Needle were 
under the Equator, it would have no Pr^ension more one 
way than another. 1709 PM Trans. XXVI. 324 A certain 
propension which some things have to one another, whereby 
they attract, ietatn,and alter each other. 

Hence + Propemsloner Obs ^ one who or that 
which has or causes a propension to something. 

1657 Dwim Lover 21 To the greate .comfort of such an 
Interior Propensioner, and God thirsunge soule. 
t Kope'nsitude. Obs rare, [f. L propens- 
USf PROPRNSE + -TUDB.] = PROPENSENESS, PRO- 
PENSITY. a. Mental inclination, liking, b. Physi- 
cal inclination, leaning. 

x6(w Marston What you will 11 ii, An you have a pro- 
pensitude to him, he shall be for you 1683 Moxon Afech, 
Exerc , Pnnttftixxxv. 7 2 If it have a propensitude to one 
side more than anothei, the declivetyis on that side 
Fxopensity (pr^pe nsiti). [f, as prec. + -ity : 
so propensity (Florio).] 

1. The quality or character of being ' prepense’ 
or inclmed to something , inclination, disposition, 
tendency, bent Const to^ towards (rarely for^ of) 
with sh,y or to with nf, a Disposition or inclina- 
tion to some action, course of action, habit, etc ; 
bent of mind or nature 

x6xa T. Taylor Comm Titus xii x A propensitie, and 
disposition to euery good woike X71S De Fol Fam. 
Instruct, 1. 1 (1841) I 21 A natural propensity iti us to do 
evil. X774 Warton Hist, En^r Poetry III xxi, 4a An^eaily 
propensity to polite letters and poetry 18x3 Svo Smith 
W^, (1807) I. 225 That dreadful propensity which young 
men have for writing verses 18^ Ld, Brougham Bnt. 
Const xiv (1862) X09 He could gratify his propensity to 
accumulate. 1856 IUnd Arct. Expl I xxix. 391 From my 
knowledge of the hugging propensity of the plantigrades. 

b. Disposition to favour, benefit, or associate 
oneself with some person, party, etc. , favourable 
indmation, good will. , „ , 

1570 Foxe a. ^ M (ed a) 1219/2 Of good will and 
mere propensitye of hart. .he is.. ready to forewarne your 
grace. 1678 Trans, Crt. Spam 169 Your zeal and propen. 
§ty in the service of the King and State. 1709 Stkypl Ann. 


Ref I. X. 132 Knowing the forwardness of the Duke's 
nature, and his great propensity towards him 1757 Gray 
Wks, (1825) II 199 If 1 had any liUle propensity it was to 
Julie. 1827 Moore Mem (1854) Y 236 Lord Liverpool, 
with all his kingly propensities, could do tliis [manage the 
King] upon occasion 

0. Tendency or liability to some physical con- 
dition or action. 

1660 Sharrock Vegeiahles 141 Why have those plants 
a propensity of sending forth roots ? 1731 Arbuthnot A It- 
menis vi (1733) 170 A great Propensity to the putrescent 
alkaline Condition of the Fluids. 
t2. Tendency to move in some paiticular direc- 
tion : cf. Propension 2 . Obs rare, 

1647 H. More Poems 163 Nature Binding all close with 
down-propensities. 

+ 3. An overhanging part. Ohs rare, 
vyix Luckombe Hist. Print 241 The P is kerned, that its 
propensity may cover the back of the protruding angle of A . 

+ Fropemsive, a, Obs, [f as prec. + -ive ] 

1. Having an inclination; — Pbopense i. 

1599 Hashe Lenten SUiJfe 12 Edward the thirde, of his 
propensiueminde towardesthem,vnited to Yarmouth Kirtley 
roade 1683 Tryon Way to Health 44 He that doth know, 
to what his Inclmations are most naturally propensive, . may 
thereby, .shun many Inconvmfiences 

2. Hanging or leanmg forward, rarr^^, 

x8xq H. Busk Banquet iii. 31 The shaft, propensive from 
the lightning’s stroke, In vam outhves its taller rival oak. 

Fropenyl (praru-pM). Chevt, [f Pbopbnb + 
-TI.J The hypothetical hydrocarbon radical 
C 8 Hj(CHa • CH=CH), the tnvalent hydrocarbon 
radical of the propyl or tntyl seiies. Chiefly attnb, 
or in Comb, 

x866 Hofmann in Proc, Rcyal Soc XV 58 note 1877 
WATTsi?Vw«M’ Chem (ed. 12) II. 23 Names of the trivalent 
radicles [formed] by changing the filial e m the names of the 
bivalent radicles, methene, etc, into •yl CH'" Methenyl, 
C2Hy"Ethenyl,CsH5'''PropenyI [etc]. /(5rrf'.24Amongthese 
[nitrils] special mention mu^t be made of a group consisting 
of nitrogen combined with a trivalent hydrocarbon-radicle, 
such as (CH)N Methenyl nitnl, (C2Hs}N Etbenyl nitnl, 
(CsHslN Propenyl nitnl CN.C2H5 Ethyl cyanide. 
Z894 Muir & Morley Watts* Diet Chem IV 309 Propenyl 
Phenol = Anethol Ihid.^ Propenyl Bromide = Bromo- 
^opglene CsHsBr, Ibid,^ Propenyl Carbinol == Butenyl 

Hence Fro'pexi 7 laiiil.]ie, the amine or compound 
ammonia of propenyl, CHs * CHssCH . NIIj. 
Propeptone : see Pro- 2 i. 

Froper (prp'pai), a, (adv,, sb.) Forms 3-6 
propre ( 4-6 piopir(e, -yr(e, -ur(e, 6 propper), 
4 - proper. (ME# propre, a. Y,propre (i i-i 2 th c, 
in Hatz.-Darm.) L propri-us ones own, special, 
particular, peculiar, whence It , Sp , Pg propno. 
The sense had alieatty undergone great development in 
Latim Romanic, and Fiench, before the word was taken 
into Eng , where the chronological appearance of the senses 
does not correspond with the logical development As it 
happens, our earliest evidence for the word appears in 
the adv. Properly sense 3, corresp. to 9 of the a<bO 

1. 1. Belonging to oneself or itself ; (one’s or its) 
own ; owned as property, that is the, or a, property 
or quality of the thing itself, intnnsic, inherent. 
Usually preceded by a possessive (cf. Own a, i); 
sometimes also by own, arch, exc in special con- 
nexions (chiefly scientific), 

Preper motion (Astron.), that part of the apparent motion 
of a heavenly body (now usually of a 'fixed ’ star} supposed 
to be due to its actual movement in space, any observed 
motion of a star other than those due to the rotation of the 
earth, to parallax, and to aberration In proper person (L, 
m propria persdudi, in his (or one's) own person ^Proper 
things one's own thing, a property. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 562 (Cott) An saul has propre tbinges 
[=5 properties] thre Ibid 18765 Wit his aun propur mi^t, 
He stei up in jmir aller sight ^2330 R. Brunne Chrott, 
(1810) 325 To haf m heritage,, als a propire Jung, Jmt were 
conquest tille him. 1340 Hampolb Pr Consc, 4958 For to 
sytte in dome m proper parsoun. c 1400 Maundev. v. (1839) 
37 With his own propre Swerd he was slayn 1S3X Tindalb 
E:^os I John 11. 21 (1538) 46 b, Some call themsmues poore, 
wythout hauynge ony thynge proper 1604 E. G(rimstone] 
D* Acosta's Hist Indies 111 vii. 141 This proper and equal 
motion of the heaven Ibui iv xxxm. 300 Neither have 
they any master to whom they are proper z6io Shaks 
Temp HI 111 60 Euen with such like valour, men hang, and 
drowne Their proper aelues i6gx Wood Aih Oxon, II 
700 The said Iciger-book which was then my proper book, 
IS now m Bodlies Library. 17x8 G. Sewell Proclant, Cuptd 
9 III is the Bird that soils his proper Nest 1783 Hcrschri. 
mPhil Trans LXXIII 267 Astronomers have observed 
what they call a proper motion in several of the fixed stars. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem xxvi, To shroud me from my 
proper scora 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor, 111 79 
(transl Dante) To judge with my proper eyes x88x PiA^zi 
Smyth m Nature aXIV 430/1 He concludes that the cause 
of the ' proper ’ light of the comet is the illumination of its 
constituent molecules by electric discharge 1893 Sir R. 
Ball Story of Sun 3^5 One of those stars which has a con- 
siderable proper motion. 

2. Belon^ng or relating to the person or thing 
in question distinctively (more than to any other), 
or exclusively (not to any other) ; special, parti- 
cular, distinctive, charactenstic ; peculiar, re- 
stricted; private, individual; of its own. 0 pp. to 
common. Const, to. 

In liturgies, applied to a service, psalm, lesson, etc., spe- 
cially appointed for a particular day or season. (See also 
C. 2. and Preface sh, i.) In quot i377,ssseverBl, separate, 
distinct 1 cf Properly ib. 


a 1300 Cursor M, 24921 (Cott) Sai me..qua[t]kmwise Of 
hir we sal mak ]>is seruis, Sin bares propre nan t knau. X377 
Langl. P, PL B. X 237 Three piopre persones, ac nou^t in 
pluiel noumbre, For al is but on god, and eche is god hym- 
selue. 1390 Gower Cetf III. zoo The dieie Colre his 
propre sete Hath m the galle. 0x400 Maundev (Ro\b) 
xvn 77 pe folk of Caldee has a piopre langage and propie 
lettres and figuies X548-9 (Mar ) Bk Com Pra^rj Morn 
Prayer^ Then sbal foTow certaine Psalmes in oidre as they 
been appointed exc^t there be propie Psalmes appointed 
for that day. 1607 Topsell Four-/ Beasts (1658) 3 Their 
feet are proper, and not like mans, for they are like great 
hands 167a Sir T. Browne Let Friend § 14 Endemial 
and local Infirmities proper unto certain Regions. 1760 J. 
Lee Introd, Bot, i, viii (1765) z6 A Proper Receptacle, is 
that which belongs only to the Parts of a single Fructifica- 
tion X830 Lindley Nat, Syst, Bot 171 Flowers having 
an involucrum which is either common or proper 1870 
Tyndall Elecincity § 66. 13 The notion of two kinds of 
electricity, one proper to vitreous bodies, the other proper 
to resinous bodies. Mod, Hymns, with proper Tunes. The 
Psalms and Canticles, with proper Chants. 

b. Gram Applied to a name or noun which 
is used to designate a particular individual object 
(e g. a person, a tame animal, a star, planet, 
country, town, river, house, ship, etc.). Opposed 
to Common of. ly a. 

A proper name is written with an initial capital letter. 
The same premer name may be borne by many persons in 
different families or generations, or by several places in 
different countries or localities, but it does not connote any 
qualities common to and distinctive of the persons or things 
which It denotes, A proper name may however receive a 
connotation iromthequalities of an individual so named, and 
be used as a common noun, as a Hercules, a Caesar (Kaiser, 
Czar), a Calvary, an atlas 

(7X290 S Eng Leg I 462/18 Heo was icleoped in propre 
name * pe Maudele3me ’. c X440 Prouip Parv. 70/1 Cbarlys, 
propyr name, Carolus, 1551 T Wilson Logike (1580) 4 b, 
In this Proposition Cato k the Nowne proper, whiche 
belon^eth to one manne onely. 1690 Locke Hum Und 
in. Ill § 5 If we had Reason to mention particular 
Horses, as often as. particular Men, we should have proper 
Names for the one, as familiar as for the other, and Buce- 
phalus would be a Word as much in use, as Alexander. 
1720 Waterland Eight Serm. 117 Supposing Jehovah to 
be meerly a proper name 18^3 Mill Logic 1, v. § 2 Proper 
names have strictly no meaning, they are mere marks for 
individual objects. 

3. Her, Represented in the natural colounng, 
not in any of the conventional tmetures 

1578 Bossewell Annone 11 gsb, Twoo Cypres trees 
raguled Solis, enwrapped with Ivy proper i6xa Guilum 
Heraldry iii, xn (t6iz) 123 By proper is euermore vnder- 
stood his naturall colour. z688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 
409/1 The City of Oxford beaieth Azure, a Book open, 
proper , with seven Seals between three Crowns Or. c 1710 
Celw Fiennes Diary (x888) 193 A tuikey Cock on each 
Cut in stone and painted proper, 1864 Boutbll Her. Hist, 
^Pqp xvn. §2 272 A peacock in Its pride, proper 


H. 4. Strictly belonging or applicable ; that is 
in conformity with rule ; strict, accurate, exact, 
correct , f literal, not metaphorical {pbs^ 

^1449 Pecock Repr n, v. 166 In properist maner of 
speking 1563 WinJet Four Scovr Thre Quest, § 4 Wks, 
(S T S ) L 72 Qvhy dimmiss |e or takis away the trew and 
propir sentence fra ws, of this part of our Catholik beleif ? 
X579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 236 The sense of that place is 

g roper, and not figuialiue x^x fsee Improper a, xj. X768 
ennant in Phil Trans. LVIII, 96 The proper name of 
these birds is Pinguin.. It has been corrupted to Penguin. 
i8t8 Miss Mittord Village Ser in. 43 As I was waikuig 
along the common— blown along would be the properer 
phrase. xZfj$ Encycl Bnt II 272/2 Arachnids are not, in a 
proper sense, subject to metamorpnosis. 

tb. Very, identical. Obs 
1523 Ld Berners Froiss, 1 . cclxxxv. 426 The same proper 
night Sir Thomas Grantson was departed 158* Stany- 
hurst /Enets i (Arb ) 29 But loa, the proper image of corps 
vnLumbed apeered In creame to Dido 1849 Robertson 
Serm Ser i x (x866) 178 Act. like his pioperself 


5. To which the name accurately belongs; 
strictly so called, in the strict use of the woid; 
genuine, true, real; regular, normal. In mod. 
use often following its noun. ^Proper chant 
(obs ) : see Propeeohant. 

^1400-50 Alexander 367 May kou bald me kis best*. 
And profe kus in my presens as a propire sothe CX449 
Pecock Rep'* *89 It is leeful 111 proprist maner of lefulnea 
that Pilgrimagis be doon. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps, xcni. 
Comm,, The Hohe Ghost is the proper auctor, and a man is 
thewritei. 1734 Sale iTom/i Prelim Disc §x (Cbandos) x 
Proper Arabia is by the oriental wnter^i divided into five 
provinces its* P PcrirHebrew Guide Nj, Vowels aie X 
Proper, and I V Improper, i. e which are scarcely sounded, 
1807 T Thomson Chem, (ed 3) II 8g The earths proper do 
not unite with oxygen*. -Characters of the alkaline -and 
pioper earths 1849 Ruskin Seo Lamps L § x, 7 Extending 
principles which belong, to building, into the sphere of 
architecture proper i860 Robertson Serin Ser 111. vii, 
101 Rome asserts that in the mass a true and proper sacri- 
fice IS offered 1^9 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII, 45S The 
concussion, maybe limited either to the cerebrum pi(^ei, 
or to the medulla and pons 

b Anth Proper fraction^ a fraction whose 
value is less than unity, the numerator being less 


than the denominator. 

Proper prune • applied by W H. H. Hudson to a prime 
number such that, when it is the denominator of a vulgar 
fraction, the recurring period of the equivalent decimal 
fraction consists of the highest possible number of figures, 
i e. one less than suchpume 

1674 Jeakc Anih (1701)44 Proper Fractions always have 
the Numerator less than the Denominator, for then the 
parts signified are less than an Unit or Integer Ihtd 169 
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Nevertheless this is to be understood of Proper Fractions. 

Course Math Lsa. 1864 W H li Hudson in 
illessajfffer of Math H i If the period of d consist of i 
places, d is called a proper frinu* 

6. Answering fully to the description ; thorough, 
complete, perfect, out-and-out , cf 7. Now slatig or 
collogi. 

1375 Barbour Bruce it 377 Quhen the king his folk has 
sene Begyn to faile, for propyr tene, Hys assenjhe gan he 
cry c 1385 Chaucer L G W Prol 259 (MS. Gg 4 27) He 
nys but a verray propre fble. CX470 Henrv Wculaceiw 166 
Throw matelent, and uerray propyr ire a 1683 Ow en Exp 
Heb , (1700) HI. 194 Not to be thankful for gifts is the most 
proper, uiat is, the most base ingratitude. rKiSas For by 
l^oc E Atiffbia s V, *The mischievous boy got a propM 
licking * * lom is a proper rogue ' 1853 Miss Yonge Netr 
o/Re^lyffe-s^t Old Markham seems in a proper taking. 
1871 Routledgds Bv, Bofs Anfu Jan 45 There will be a 
proper blow-up about this 

7. Such as a thmg of the kind should hej 
excellent, admirable, commendable, capital, fine, 
goodly, of high quality. (Also ironically ; 

Now arch, or vulgar, 
cxgjs Sc z 
propereste prc 

Langl. P, pi B xni, 51 ‘ Here is propre _ , ^ 

padenc^'hcr fareth no pryoce bettered ^1384 Chaucer 
li. Fame lu ai8, 1 wille Tellen the a propre skille, 1523 
Ld. Berners Frotss I. cvu 120 Ther wes many a proper 
feat of armes done. 0x548 Hall Chron,^ Edw V 16 b. 
She had a proper wytte & coulde both reade and wryte. 
xew-ft? Hounshed Chrott, 11 . 40/2 A good humanician, 
1^3 Shaks. 2 Hcfu VZi 1. 1. 132 


A pro^ lest," and neuer heard before 1599 — Much 
IV 1. 312 Talke with a man out at a window, a proper 
saying, i6as B, Jonson Staple of N, 1, li, Ay, she is a 
proper piece • that such creatures can broke for. 1788 J. 
May 4- Lett (1873) 60 Major Doughty sent me a 
proper herring .which I salted i8a6 Disraeli Vtv Grey 
vi 1, Thou hast tasted thy liquor like a proper man. ^ 

Comb 1607 Middleton Your Ftve Gallants ni. ii, ’Tis 
a pity such a proper-parted gentleman diould want [see 
Part sb, 12] 

b. Of good character or standing; honest, 
respectable, worthy Ohs or merged in 10 b. 

1597 Skaks. 2 Hen, IV^ 11. ii. 169 A proper Gentlewoman. 
x6ox — AlZs Wed iv. ui 240 An aduertisement to a pioper 
maide m Florence . to take heede of the allurement of one 
Count Rossillion. X647 Clarendon Htsi Reb iv § 19 The 
other, Philip Stapleton, was a proper man, of a fair 
extraction. X76S Gray Shakespeare 3 'Tis Willy begs, once 
a right proper man. 1891 T. Hardy Tess li, * What about 
you? * ‘ I am not a— proper woman * 

8. Of goodly appearance or make ; fine-looking, 
‘fine*, good-looking, handsome, well-made, elegant, 
comely, ‘fair ’• Now arch sLuddial, 

, E E, Alhi, P A 685 Aproche he schal )>sLt proper 
pyle ez^SirFertmib 5366 ‘Sirs’, quajiNeymes, ‘comeji 
ner, And seel^ a propre si^te ’ c 2450 Holland Howldf 125 
That was the proper Pape laye, provde in his apparalc 
x$i9 InterL Four Elem, in Hazl. Dodsby I 26 Little Nell, 
A proper wench, she danceth well X5a6 Tindale Heb, xi. 
23 The same t^e was Moses borne, and was a propper 
childe [WvcuF fair or semely; Rheims a pioper infant] 
1648 Gage West Ind, 77 These Indians were very proper, 
tall and lusty men 0 i66t Fuller WoHhtes (1840) III 397 
One of the properest buildings not th of Trent, c 17x0 Celia 
Fiennes Dtary (x888) 129 One of white marble tnesmewes 
and vemes. so finely done as to appear veiy proper 1823 
Scott Quenim D, 11, By St Annel but he is a proper 
youth. 1847-78 Haluwell s v , make proper^ to adorn. 
1865 Kingsley Herew, iv. If he had but been a head taller 
th^ had never seen a properer man 
in 9. Adapted to some purpose or requiie- 
ment expressed or implied; fit, apt, suitable; 
fitting, befittm^j esp, appropriate to the circum- 
stances or conditions, what it should be, or what 
IS required ; such as one ought to do, have, use, 
etc.; light. 

0xa»5- [unphed in Properly adv 3] 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dt^es 70 To disordre geode thinges, and put them 
cute of their propieplacis. X530FALSGR 321/2 Proper or apte 
w that aerveth to a purpose dmeit duicte 1604 Shaks 
V u, 196 'Tis proper 1 obey him; but not now. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trax 132 The fruit of Cocos, 
. of great vertue to purge all humours, and proper for all 
diseases, Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) HI- 258 To 

enquttc of the properest methods to carry on our trade. 
X703 Moxon Miech Exerc, 120 They sometimes use the 
Adz when the Ax, or some other properer Tool, lies not at 
band ma Jutmis Lett Ixvui (1820} 337 He might intro- 
duce whatever novelties he thought proper 1795 Cowper 
Pairing Tune 64-5 Choose not alone a proper mate, But 
pro^ time to marry X830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Hot 91 
Boiling the chips until the mspissated juice has acquired 
a proper consistency, X879 Harlan Eyesight vi 70 The 
premer time to commence using glasses. 

10 In conformity with social ethics, or with the 
demands or usages of polite society ; becoming, 
decent, decoious, respectable, genteel, * conect * 
[X704 Swift T Tub Auth. Apol , How the author came to 
be Without his papers is a story not piopei to be told. 
171a Addison Sped No 271 p 4 If it had been proper 
for them [ladies] to hear, the Author would not have 
wrappd it up in Gieek.] 1738 Swift Pol Cotwersat 70 
I hat won t be proper; you know, To morrow's Sunday 
x8ia-i3 Shelley in Dowden Life (1886) I. 327 So you do 
not know whether it is proper to write to me ? 1831 Praed 
Stanzas Boccmcio iv. Then Gnilt will read the properest 
books, And Folly wear the sobeiest looks. 1852 Mrs 
otwe uncle Tone xvi, When will you learn what’s proper ? 

D. of persons* Conforming to social 

ethics or polite usage ; strictly decorous in manners 
and behaviour. (Somewliat calloq.) 


1470 

x8t8 Uooviz. Fudge Fam Parisx 72 We dined at a tavern 
—La, what do I say ?. a Restanraieur^s, dear . Where your 
properest ladies go dine every day 1871 Blackie Fo^ 
Phases i. 30 Very propei and respectable gentlemen 
Spurgeon .yw-ui XXVI 466 You hear very proper people 

.cry out against some of us 
B adv == PiiOPBBLY 

I . Excellently, finely, handsomely; genuinely, 
thoroughly. Now dial.^ vulgar y or slang 

c X4SO Holland Hmulat 901 He lukit to his lykaine So 
propir plesand of prent. C1470 ^ Gaw 2^ Propir 

schene schane the son. 18x6 J . Wilson Ci^ ofPl^te il 
V S3 As proper braw a man as e’er was laid Under the tmf 
*835-40 Hauburton Clochn (1862) 201 , 1 am proper glad 
you agree with me, squire, said he. X898 Doyle 
Rorosko IX, ‘ Had ’em that time— had ’em proper 1 said he. 

t 2 . Suitably, appropriately. Obs. 

X663 Gerbier Counsel avj, Ordering each part thereof 
proper to its particular use X703 Moxon iifecA 
isdThe Joysts he not proper for the second Story X708-74 
Tucker Li Nat (1834) II 36 Which is properest done at 
those seasons when our thoughts aie fresh 

O. sb orqiiasi-J^. 

[The adj used ahsol^ sometimes with pi. as a sb. Cf 
li.proprium neuter, used suhst , and o^oti usedpredicatively 
{this ts my own) or absol. {ta^e of your own).'] 

I I. That which is one’s own ; private possession, 
private property ; something belonging to oneself. 

[CX330 R. Brunne Chron. lYace (Rolls) 2380 fey nolde 
sofireh; ' * ” ' ' 


oaten propre 


lym nought to take, Hys owen propre for to make ] 
'^^ks. (18B0) 40 Lyuynge in obedience, wi)?- 
142a tr Seereia Secret , Pmf. Pnv. 130 


that passis estwart betwix the propir * 

X5Z4 in Strype Eccl, Mem (1721) I App xiu 26 Redound- 
ing to then: honours & suerties, as his awne propers 1550 
Bale Apol. 22 , 1 friie N. make my piofession and promyse 
obedience to God, to S Frances to live without propre and 
in chastite accordynge to the rule of the sayd ordre 

tb. In proper \ in individual possession, as 
private property; as one's own. (Opposed to tn 
common ) Ohs. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. ii« 22 (Camb MS ) Yif thow 
mayst shewyn me )>at euere any mortal man hath reseyuyd 
any of tho thinges to ben hise in propre X40X Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. loi We seyen we ban rut noujt in propre ne in 
comoun X553 Becon Rehques of Rome (1563) 215 Cbiist 
and his AposUes had no possessions ney ther in proper nor 
in commune 16x3 Purchas viii vi (1614)768 

They haue their lands and gardens in proper x6so Jer. 
Tailor Holy Living m § 3 (1727) 171 They could not have 
that in proper, which God made to be common. 

2 jSccL An office, or some part of an office, as a 
psalm, etc., appointed for a particular occasion or 
season, Opp to Commok sh 10 . 

[CX400 Table ofLessonsy etc. in JVyclifs Bible IV. 6B3 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, hothe comyn and mopre togider, of al the 
3eei Ibid. 696 Heie endith the Piopre Sanctorum, and 
now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum ] 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk Com Prayer, Order^ etc. The Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospell, appoynted for the Sundaie, shall serue all the weeke 
after, except theie fall some feast that hath his piopre 
XB51 [Rorison] Hymns 4 Anthems Introd 23 The Pioper 
of the Season and the Proper of Saints, for which [the 
Prayer Book] ptovides Epistles and Gospels 1874 
Common sb 10] 1882-3 Schafps Entytl^ Relig Knowl. 

2064 f he regular [R C ] orders have also in most cases a 
Proper, containing offices of saints belonging to their lule. 

1 3. An attribute specially or intrinsically belong- 
ing to somethmg ; an essential quality, property, 
characteiistic. Ohs 

x6i9^ Bp Andrewcs Serin , Acts x, 34 35 (1620) 725 The 
receiving of the Holy Ghost m a more ample measure 
[is] (pus dtetf the proper of this Day Ibtd. (x66x) 4x8 That 
is Christ’j* proper 1654 Z Coke Logtek 67 Every proper 
fioweth from the Essential beginnings of his sulnect. 1697 
tr Burgersdicius hts Logic 41 Propers either flow imme- 
diately fiom the Essence of the Subject,. Or, by the 
Mediation of some other Property. 

t Fro'per, v, Obs. [f. Pkopbr a. * cf. 

^ndre^ to make one’s own, obs F. proprter corre- 
sponding m form and use. In some cases perh 
aphetic for apropre, Appbopeb vJ\ 

1. irans To appropriate (to oneself), to make 
one’s own, take possession of, 

c 138a Wychf Wks (1880) 421 Men Jiatassenten tosiche 
pi opnng of chii chis bisyde cristis leeue. 1496 Dwes (J- Paup 
(W. de W ) VII v 281/a They propren to themselfe by 
couetyse that is comon by kynde, 

2. To appropriate, to make proper, to apply or 
ascribe specially or exclusively (fn a person or thing). 

^hs (1880) 353 Crist sei^ |»at by hijs 
mauhed he had no power to 5yue hem leue to sit on hijs 
ii^t side, but to be godhed lu hijs faduie ts propred bis 
power^^ig^ Trevisa Barth He P.R. vi xxvii (Tollem. 


(Bo^ ^S.). Rubitum ober Rubus is a name ipropied ber to 
a schrubbe pat bereb wilde beries c X400 Prymer 50 God ! 
to whom It IS proprid to be meraful euere 
b ? To make master (^something), 
xsoa Ord Crysien Men (W. dc W 1506) 11. xvii 130 The 
peison contemplatyf yt by the grace of god is truely propred 
oesyres & pleasures vayne & wordly 
1 The alleged sense ‘ to make pioper, to adorn ’, cited in 
Cent. Diet , is due to a misleading of Halliwell see quot 
1847-78 s.v. Proper tf 8 

t Fro'peraut, a, obs. rare, [ad, X^.properdnt- 
eniy pres, pple, oiproper-dre\ aee next.] Hasty. 


X536 Bellehden Cron Scot (1821) 1 . 1^8 Julius was the 
mail* fers and properant aganis the Scottis 1633 'I Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter 111 12 The former [action] is patient, looking 
for , the other is properant, hasting to 

tPro’perate, -tJ Obs. [f. ppl stem of L. 
proper-are to hasten, f. proper-us quick ] 

1 zntr To hasten, to go quickly, 

1623 CocKCRAM, Properate^ to hasten 2632 Vicars 
Vtrgtl II 43 A while to keep off death, which properntes 
[1767 A Campbell (1774)64 Misocapelus, Captator, 

Eubulus, and Quisquilms properated befoie, with a rapid 
oscitancy. (Here a burlesque of pedantic language.)] 

2. tram. To hasten; to quicken the giowth of. 
167s Evelyn Terra (1676) 109 Some [salts] are deadly to 
plants, others properate [them] too fast; and some are 
sluggish, and scarce advance them at all 

t Fropera'tion. Ohs \z.d.\..properdHdn-enii 
n. of action f, proper-dre • see prec.] The action 
of hastening (trans. and intr.), 
x 6 aB FELTHm Resolves ij [i]xxxi 99 Often handling of the 
withering Flowre is a properation of more swift decay. 
1633 T Adams Exp 2 Peter i 14 Death’s properation pre- 
vents their pieparation. 

t FrO'pevcliaillt. Mns Ohs, [f Pboper a. + 
Chant jA] Applied to those hexachords which 
began on the note C fnearly corresponding to the 
modem ‘natural scale’) 

1597 Morley Introd Mus 4 What is Properchant?,,It 
is a propertie of smging, wherein you may sing mther^ or 
mi mb fa $ im according as it shall be marked b or thus f 
and IS when the vt is m Cfa vt. 16^ C. Simpson Compena 
Pract, Mus xia From these six Notes, kV, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, did arise three propei ties of Singing , which they 
[Latins] named B Quarte, B Molle, and Prcperchant or 
Naturall. Ibtd 113 Properchant was when their Vt was 
applyed to C But in our Modern Musick, we acknowledge 
no such thing as Properchant. 

+ Fro'perHede. Obs. [f. Proper a. -head.] 
The quauty of being ‘ proper *, 1 . e, of pertaining or 
relating to oneself. 

c X440 yacob's Well 171 pe v spanne lengthe of be handle 
ofbi sheet in contricyoun muste be propyrhede, b^t is to 
sayn, thynke of bm owen propre synnes & no3t on qbere 
mennys 1496 Lives 4* Paup (W. de W.) vii. v, 281/ 1 Ther 
lb thre maner of propertees and properhede* 
Froperispome (pr<7pe*nspJam), a, and sb 
Gr, Gmm, [abbrev. of properispo’meuon (also 
in use) = Gr. npoirepicririfAtvov, neuter pr pple. 
passive of irpOTrepurirav to circumfiex on the penulti- 
mate, f, TTpd, Pro- 2 + Treptffirav : see Pebispomb ] 
a ad;. Having a circumflex accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable b, sb A woid so accented. 

x8z8 Blomfield tr Matthm Gr. Gram. 958 Properispo^ 
mena, which have the circumflex on the penultima. 1867 
tr Cwritus* Grk Gram (cd. 2) ^ 93 Proparoxytones and 
propenspomes . receive also from the following enclitic 
another accent as acute on the last &yl 1 able. x88x Chandler 
Grk Accentuation § ix No woid with a final syllabic long 
by natuie can be proparoxytone or propenspomenon Ibta 
§ 97X A propenspomenon followed by an enclitic receives 
the acute on its last syllable , but dissyllabic enclitics after 
propenspomena endingin are oxy tone. X905 A theimum 
19 Aug 250/3 Ho knows that an enclitic in ancient Greek 
throws back the accent upon a propenspomenon, and con 
sequeiitly he writes rhv fiavpov tow which is not to be pro 
nounced in modern Greek What he actually heard was to 
fjiavpo Tov. 

Properistoma, etc. : see Pro- 2 i. 

Froperly (pr^^pwli), udv [f. Proper a + 
-LT 2. J In a proper manner (in senses of the adj ). 

1. In Its own nature, m itself, intrinsically, 
essentially; in one’s own person, for oneself, as 
one’s own, as puvate property, privately. Now 
rare or Obs. 

c X380 WvcLiF Wks (1880) 49 pel han grete housis propnd 
to hem self and myche hid tre&our ; and hs tre&our ib 
kept proprely to idel men or fendis. xS&t T Wilson Logike 
(1580) 5 b, lo goe vpnght and to spealu, are properly to all 
menne generally 1607 Shaks Cor v 11 90 Riy Affaires 
Are Seruanted to others* Though I owe My Reuenge 
propel ly, my remission lies In Volcean brests. 1678 Cud- 
worth InieU. Syst 170 The whole world or heaven.. is 
moved properly by soul 
b. Particularly, distinctively, specially. 

X340 Ayenb. 34 And specialliche and propreliche of the rote 
of auance gudb out man ye smale roten, bet hyeb wcl greate 
dyadliche zennes 1486 Bk St Albans Dij, That terme 
diaw IS propurli assi^ed to that hawke that will slee a 
Roke or a Crow or a Reuyn 1596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's 
Hist Scot (S.T.S ) 1 . 19 A certane schort .grase, qubairin 
scheip properlie delytes. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. viii, § 5. 
Z30 A subject hath nothing properly his owne against the 
will of the Supreme Authority. xSsg Scott Peveril xxv, 
One would think mischief was so properly thy element that 
to thee It was indifferent whether friend or foe was the 
sufferer 

t o By Itself or themselves ; severally. Obs, 

X390 Gower Conf III 127 Thus ben the Signes propreh 
Divided 1500 IVycket (1828) p xiii, A man maye take 
a glasse, and bieake Uie gla&se into many peces, and m euery 
PMC properly thou mayste se thy face, 

2. In the proper or Strict sense ; strictly speaking ; 
t literally, not figuratively (^^t.); in accordance 
with fact ; strictly, accurately, correctly, exactly- 

0x340 Hampole /’ nzfrerxiv x Tabernakilc propirly is j>e 
mansyon of fegbtand men c 1340 — Prose Tr 33 pia desire 
es noghte propirly lufe, hot it es a begynnynge, for lufe 
piopirly es a full coppillynge of be lufande and lufed 
to gedyre. c 1400 MAUNDEY.(Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 Off Paradys 
I no3t Speke properly, for I hafe nojt bene b"®- * 5 ®® 
Daub tr. SUtdane s Comtn, 94 If we wd properly and exactly 
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spealce, accordyng to the difiniLion of the woid x6oo 
Shaks. A^Y Z, 1. 1. 8 He keepes me rustically at home, or 
(to speak more properly) stales me heere at home vnkept 
*674 Allen Danger Enilms laS Carefully avoiding to take 
words properly, which are spoken metaphorically 1790 
Pally Hoyse Paul Rom 11. 17 Greece pioperly so called, 
that js, as distinguished from Macedonia 1850 M^Cosk 
Dtv» G&vU I 111 (1874) 67 Virtue is not virtue, properly 
speaking, when it is constrained 
S Fittingly, suitably, appropriately ; as it ought 
to be, or as one ought to do ; rightly, correctly, 
duly, well, in accoidance with social ethics or 
good manners, becomingly, with propriety. 

Ancr i?. 98 LokeS nu, hu propreliche pe lefdi in 
Canticis, lere? ou, bi hire saw& hu je schulen siggen, *£n 
dilectusmeus* 25 Huannehe de^hisguodes 

na^t uor god propeiliche, ac uor he wordle £^1375 Sc* 
Leff* Sm^Us xi {Sjutmt «5* Judas) 69 He send til hyrae }>ane 
ajpaynteoie To paynt his fygur propirly c 1400 Maundcv 
(Koxb ) XXX. 134 In bat land er many papeiais and bai ^eke 
of Jiaire awen kynde als properly as a man ai^ JE^ith 
Dtsput* Pvrgnt Wks (1829) 99 Mark.. how propeily that 
substantial reason, wherewith they go about to establish 
purgatory, concludeth x66oF BaooKEtr LeBlmic'sTrav, 
372 Those famous sheep called /Vrcor which serve as properly 
for carriage as horses 1776 Adam Smith W, N* i. vm 
(X869) I 8a Law can uevei regulate them [wages] properly. 
i8xx L. M. Hawkins Cless ^ Gettr III 73 He took leave 
affectionately and yet properly 1852 Maa S rowB Uncle 
Tof/t's C. XXI, Take the horse back, and clean him properly. 
x868 Lqckycr E/em Asiron vi xxxvii (1879) 2x9 If the 
object-glass does not perfoim its part properly. Mod Why 
don't you behave properly ? 

4 . In a goodly fashion, excellently, admirably; 
with goodly appearance, finely, handsomely ; well. 
Now arch* or vulgar* 

niX375 Lay Folks Mass Bk App iv 621 pe Orlsoun .of 
swnt Ambrose pat be properly in piose Made. C1400 
Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxiii 107 Made of precious stanes so 
propeily and so curiousely pat it semez as it vmre a vyne 
growand. c X430 Hymns Virg 62 * Apparaile be propirli * 
quod Pride Interl Four Elem in Hazl. Doddey I 
47, I can prank It properly, 15^ Huloct, Properly or 
trymme, ctmcrnWf dextre x;^ JSarl of Oxford ip Port^ 
land Palmers VI (Hist MSS Comm.) 159, I never saw hills 
so pioperly and so finely clothed, 1740-B7 Leti, Afiss 
Talbot^ (x8oS) 19 A mean dressed man got up into 
a tree, and from thence harangued them very propeily 

6. Of degree , Thoroughly, completely, perfectly , 
utterly, entirely, quite ; exceedingly, very (Now 
slang or colloq*) 

a X400-50 Alexander 3283 (Dubl MS ) pus prosperite and 
piide propyrly me blyndyd C1530 Ld. Bcrners Arth 
Lyt* Bryt (1B14) 57 For certayne I thoughte properly it 
had ben you X664 Pepys Diary 24 June, Such variety of 
pictures, and other things of value and lanty, that I was 
properly confounded. Ibid* 14 July, All which, I did assure 
my Lord, was most properly false, and nothing like it tiue 
x8x6 Scott Let* to T, Scott 29 May m LockharU Fconomy 
18 the order of the day, and 1 can assure you they are shaving 
properly close 1895 Morris in Mackail L^e (1899) II 3<^ 
They beat us properly, we polled about half what they cud. 
1898 Daily Neuis 18 Mar 3/6 The accused said he got 
* properly drunk 

Fropeniess (prp pames). Now rare* ff. as 
piec + -NESS ] The quality of being proper. 

1 . The fact of belonging specially to something ; 
special quality or character, peculiarity. 

1630 Lord Banians 11. 9 The Woman to whom God had 
giuen that vnderstanding, to be capable of the propernesse 
of his speech X63S Hbywood Hierarch iii. Comm. 17S 
The Latines in regard of the propernesiteof the forme, name 
It [Deltotonl Tnanguhivt 17*7 BaileyvoI II, Pi opemess* 
Peculiarness 

2. Excellence, goodness; esp of appearance 
goodliness, handsomeness, elegance, comeliness. 

XS30 Palsgr 258/2 'Ptcf^TMcs&^i/asciisse^faciise* 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm Par Acts vil 29 The projMines of the 
childe. /»x 6 a 4 Fletcher LovdsPugr, iv. 1, Yonder is a 
lady veil’d; For properness bwond comparison x(S55 
Fuller Hist* Comb* (*840) 196 The queen, upon parity of 
desert^ always preferred properness of peison in confeiring 
her favouxs. 1706 Phillips, Propemess* Talness of Stature. 

3 . Fitness, suitableness, becomingness, propriety; 
conformity with what is ‘ proper *. 

ai 6 oi T Cartwright Rhem HT Pref, (1618) 

x8 Both for propernesse of worde<t, and truth of sense he 
hath wisely and faithfully translated, 17x0 Abp King Let 
to Svdft i <5 Sept, I am not courtier enough to know the 
properness of the thing 1873 Mrs Whitney Other Girls 
VI, Standing ofif in separate properness, as people do who 
' go into society *. 

t !Pro*p6^airyf ^ sb* Obs. rare* In 5 
propirtatTiJ, propry hairy e. £f» Pbopebtt sb. + 
-abtI* cf Peopeietaey (to which froprytarye 
leads) ; also the forms of Peopeety,] « Peo- 

PBIETAET B. 2, A. 2. 

^1400 Rule St, Benet 142 fe behouis hue in wilfull 
powerte, bat bu he noght propirtanj and ialle tn owre-hegh 
daungerenence bi religiun. X497 Bp Alcock Mohs P^ feet* 
Dj, Whan the relygyous men therof ben pioprytaryes. 

Ptlgr*Per/*^ deW 1531) 275 Somedoctoursthynketh 
that all suche propertaryes be excommunicate & accursed. 
Propertied (prp psaud), a* [f. next -h -ED 2 ] 
fl* Having a specified property, quality, nature, 
or disposition, Oh. 

1606 Shaks. Cl* v ii. 83 His ^yce was propertied 

As all the tuned Spheres, and that to Friends. 2633 Hey- 
WOOD EfJie* Trav* i Wks 1874 IV. 0 This ap^oues you To 
be most nobly propertied [186a F, Hall Hindu Philos* 
Sysi* 94 The egression dlutnneodharniynbheddt^ ‘because 
of the non-difference of a property and that which is 
propertied.'] 


2 Possessed of, owning, or holding property, 

1760-78 H. Brooke Fool of Quat (1809) III, 30 You are 

still in the flesh, m a camd and propertied woild 1834 
Fraser's Mag IX 267 They are the propertied class 
M Arnold Ess Crii Sei 11 viii (1888) 296 Whatever the 
propertied and satisfied classes may think, 

3 Furnished with theatricalproperties nonce-tise 

xgox Wesim Gaz*xQjtXi 2/1 The great picture of ‘An 
Audience in Athens dnnng the Representationof Agamem- 
non * , is too ‘staged ’ and ‘ propertied ’ to be very convincing 

Property (pip p3Jiti),j^. Forms a* 4-6 pro- 
prete, -tee, -tie (6 -ty) , 4-6 properte, (4-5 -nr-, 
-yx-, 4-6 -IT-, 5-6 -ar- , 4-5 -tee, 4-6 -te, 5 -ty, 
5-6 -tie), 5^7 piopertie (5-6 -tee, 6-7 -tye), 6- 
property & 4 propnte, 5 propryte, -tee (6 
“tye). [ME proprete, app ME or AF modi- 
fication of Oh piopneti (12th c. m Littid), 
ad. L propnetdhem^ n. of quality from proprim 
own, proper. The ^ (Qtmpropnie coi responds to 
a F, dial, form proprttet cited of 1292 in Godef 
Compl, The F./; opreii^ which corresponds exactly 
to ME. propretdy is not cited before r^th c , and 
IS viewed by Halz-Darm. as directly f ^opre 
adj + ~ti* All the forms are ultimately French or 
Eng. representations of the L. word (whence Peo- 
pbiety) with or without conformation to the adj. 
propre^ Peopeb.] 

1 The condition of being owned by or belonging 
to some person or persons (cf. Proper a* i) ; 
hence, the fact of owning a thing ; the holding of 
somediing as one’s own, the nght {esp* the ex- 
clusive right) to the possession, use, or disposal of 
anything (usnally of a tangible material thing); 
ownership, propnetorship ; ^ Propeiety i. 

c x^o Wyclif Semt* Sel, WIm 1 , 317 Pe cite of Beedleem 
was JDavibis bi sum propirte X390 Gower Conf I 357 
Whan that a nche worthi king, Wol axe and cleyme 
proprete In thing to which he hath no riht 1489 Poston 
Leti 111 . 349 Tyll it myth be undyrstond wedjrr the pro- 
pyrte ware in the Kyng or m my lord xsSa Reg Privy 
Council Scot III 501 Landis pertemng to the said Bavid, 
Erll of Craufurd, in propertie and tenandne x&fx Termes 
de la Ley 226 Preperite is the highest right that a man 
hath or can have to any thmg, which no way dependeth 
upon another mans curtesie 1690 Locke Govt* i iv § 42 
God has given no one of his Children such a Property in 
his peculiar Portion of the Things of this World. 17x3 
Treaty of Utiecht m Magens Insurances (1755) II. 501 
Sea-letters or Passports, expressing the Nam^ Property and 
Bulk of the Ship 1768 Blackstone Comm IH x 190 The 
nght of possession (though it carries with it a strong pre- 
sumption) is not always conclusive evidence of the right of 
property, which may still subsist in another man 1838 T. 
Drummond Let te Tipperary Magistrates 18 Apr , in B 
O'Bnen Life (1889) 284 Property has its duties as well as 
Its rights X876 Digby Real Prop x § 1 374 Rights of 
property or ownership over land, meaning by property or 
ownership the enjoyment of those indefinite ri^ts of user 
over land by virtue of which m ordinary language a person 
IS entitled to speak of land as his property 
fig* i66x Shaks PRcemx ^ Turtle 37 Kither was the 
others mine. Propertie was thus appalled , That the selfe was 
not the same* Single Natures double name, Neither two 
nor one was called [? = Either was claimed by the other 
as ^ Mine ’ Ownership was thus dismayed (But Schmidt 
takes * propel ty ' heie as s 'particularity, individuality *.)] 
2 . That which one owns; a thing or things 
belonging to or owned by some person or persons ; 
a possession (usually material), or possessions 
collectively ; (one’s) wealth or goods. (In quots. 
1456, 1526, private as distmguished from common 
property.) Also^. 

(Comparatively few examples before x7th c ) 
xa Cursor M 28380 (Cott) And haue i tan bath aght 

and fe O bum \>tit had na propurte. c 14^ tr De Iimta- 
iione III xlii 1x3 pat bou mowe be dispoiTed of all maner 
propirte. x526 Pt^r Petf, (W. de W 1531) 14 They, bad 
no property, but all was in commune. x6os Shaks Ham 
11, 11. 597 A King, Vpon whose propeily, and most deere 
life, A damn'd delate was made 1690 Locke Govt, 11. ix, 
g 123 He .18 willing to join in Society with others for the 
mutual Preservation of their Lives, Liberties and Estates, 
which I call by the general Name, Property 1758 John- 
son Idler No 14 V sTime therefore oughtj above all othei 
kinds of property, to he free from invasion e 1796 T 
Twining Tram Amor (1894) 33 She was the property, I 
understood, of Mr Francis, who had bought her some time 
before X804 Eugrnia de Acton Tale without Title I 13 
The sole disposal of a property to the amount of a hundred 
thousand pounds X838 Fonulanque in L\fe 4 * Labows 
(r874) 290 In X838 the personal property of 24 English 
Biwops who had died within the last 20 >ears amounted to 
649 00a 1849 Cobden m Morley Life xvui. (190a) 67/2 
Real propel ty always falls in value m the vicinity of bar- 
racks 1874 Green Short Hist* vi § 4. 304 The prmting 
press was making letters the common property of all 
b A piece of land owned ; a landed estate. 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I xx, 3^6 They,, had their 
properties set apart for them. 1792 A Young 'I too France 
4x1 Small properties, much divided, prove the greatest 
souice of misery that can be conceived 1885 Irnth 
28 May 835/x Lord Eldon .possessed one considerable pro- 
perty m Durham, and another m Dorset 

fo ? Something belongmg to a thing; an 
appurtenance ; an adjunct. Qbs* 

4x350 Exalt, Cross 58 in Horstm. AHengl Leg* (1881) 
iRBAIsoptgerthemakbannPropirtesebypreuegyn 13 . 
Minor Poems fir Vernon MS 1. 493 pe propertes of nature 
Redi to be bei be [L. Comoda nature nuUo tibi tempore 
deerunfl ax 66 x Yuux&Worthm^Here/ordsh* (1662)11 33 


Many aged folk which in other countries are properties oi 
the chimneyea, or confined to their beds, are heie found in 
the feild as able to work 

3 . Theatr Any portable aiticle, as an aiticle of 
costume or famiture, used in acting a play , a stage 
requisite, appurtenance, or accessory Chiefly pi* 

c X425 Cast Persev 132 in Macro Plays 81 pese parcellis 
in propyrtes we purpose us to playe pis day seuenen>t 
XS78 in Feuillerat Revels Q* Eliz figo8)303 Fuinished in 
this ofiice with sondiey ^rmentes & properties 1590 
Shaks. Mtds N x 11 108, I wil diaw a oil of properties, 
such as oui nlay wants, i6a6 AIassinger Rom Actor iv 
u, This cloak and hat, without Weaiing a beard or other 
property, Will fit the person 1548 IVhtiekall Even. Post 
No. 371 To be Sold veiy cheap, Cloaths, Scenes, Propeittes, 
clean, and m very good Order 1831 Disraeli Yng Duke 
in xix, Ihey were excessively amused with the properties, 
and Lord Squib proposed they should dress themselves. 
x88x Ld, Lennox PlaySt Players^ etc II In. 47, * I used 
It as a property ’. * A what ? ’ interrupted the magisti ate 

1 4 fiig* A mere means to an end ; an instrument, 
a tool, a cat’s-paw. Obs* 

XS9® Shaks Merry W iii iv. 10 *Tis a thing impossible 
I should loue thee, but as a property, i6xx Speed Hist 
Gi* Brit IX XX, (1623) 963 That he was but a Puppet, oc 
a property in the late tragical motion. 1667 Decay Chr 
Piety xiu F i Both religion and those that fought for it, 
were only made properties to promote the lusts of those 
who despised both X764 Low Life (ed 3) 54 Hackney 
Coachmen .praying for rainy Weather, that they may make 
a Property of the People they carry in the Afternoon. 

5 . An attribute or quality belonging to a thing or 
person: in earlier use sometimes, an essential, 
special, or distinctive qualiW, a peculiarity ; m later 
use often, a quality or (iaractenstic in general 
(without reference to its essentialness or distinctive- 
ness) a. Of a thing or things. 

1303 R Brukne Handl Synne ioo8x Y rede b® here how 
be piopertes are shewed, poghe J>e langage be butlewed. 
1398 TiconsK Barth DeP R iii xxi (1493) d vij b/i The 
wytte of gropyng hath this propryte, that he is [m) al pe 
partyes of the body, outake heer, nayles of fete and of hondes 
^1470 Henryson Mor Fab 1 {Cock 4 Jasp) ix, Ihis joly 
ja&p had propirteis sevin The first, of cullour it was 
memellous 1526 Pilgr Perf (W de W 1531) 2 b, The 
philosophers had suene desyre to kno^ve the natures 8c 
propertees of thynges, 15SX Turner Herbal i Aiv, In 
pon tike worm wode is there no smalle astringent piopertie 
1664 Power Exp* Philos 1 35 Though heat hath that 
killing property, yet it seems that cold hath not. X777 
Priestley Matt 4- Spir, (1782) I. xix 218 Truth is only a 
propel ty, and no substance whatever 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic I. (1833) 5 The property of lenses and mirrors to form 
erect and inverted images of objects x868 Lockver Elem* 
Astron vii xli (1879) 241 It is one of the pioperties of a 
triangle that the three interior angles taken together are 
equal to two right angles, 
f b. Of a person. Obs* 

f^x38o Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks L 138 Cnst tellip be 
heieste proprete b^t fallib to a good herde 1414 Fabyan 
ChroH II XXX 22 Hauynge great expenences inhawkynge 
& huntynge and other pi operties apperteynynge to a Gentyl- 
maa x^6 Oldd Antichrist 70 b, The persona of Anti- 
christ, his nature, disposicion, .and all bis propieties x64a 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof St, v xiu. 4op He hath this property 
of an honest man, that his word is as good as hts hand 
1794 Godwin Cal Williams 313, I am sorry foi your ill 
properties, but I entertain no enmity against you i8ax 
Scott JCenihv, xxi, One of whom, he knew no virtuous 
property. 

t o. A peculiar or exclusive attribute ; a quality 
belonging only to the being in question. Obs 

4x6^ Preston Hew Covt (1634) 38 A man that hath 
excellent gifts and graces himselfe, he cannot convey them 
to another, but that is the propertie of God, that is peculiar 
to him alone. X638 Chillingw. Relig* Proi i v § 13 257 
This IS to take upon you the property of God, which 15 
to know the hearts of men. 

d. Logic* Reclconed as one of the Peedioables, 
q V.* see quots 1725, 1870 

iSSx T, Wilson Logike (1580) sbj Propertie is anaturall 
pronenesse and maner of doing, which agreetb to one kind, 
and to the same onely, and that euermore, x6a8 T Svcncer 
Logick 62 Properties be not adjuncts ; for,adiuncts doe out- 
wardly befall the subiect , Properties are necessary emana- 
tions fiom the principles of nature. 1725 Watts Logic i li 
§ 3 A secondary essential mode is any other attribute cf a 
thmg, which is not of pnmary consideration , this is called 
a property sometimes indeed it goes toward making^ up the 
essence, especially of a complex being , sometimes it 
depends upon, and follows from the essence of it, so volu- 
bility^ or aptness to roll, is the pioperly of a bowl,,and is 
derived from its roundness; 1B70 Jevons EUm Logic xii, 
(1880) 102 Propel ty may perhaps be best described ds any 
quality which is common to the whole of a class, but is not 
necessary to maik out that class from other cla‘»ses, 

1 6 . Usually with the The charactenstic quality 
of a person or thing; hence, character, nature Obs* 

1303 R. Brunne Handl Synne 3973 Who-so kan knowe 
be properte, Enuyus man may Ijdmyd be To be lawnes. 
CX400 Desir Tray 626 As the Roose m his Kadness is 
Richest of floures. So passis >1 yropurty perte wemen all 
14 m BabeesBk. (1868) 33a It m b® properte of A gentil- 
mann To say the beste bat he cann. 1559 Com Prayer^ 
Prayers Seo* Occas,^ O God, whose nature and propertie is 
euer to haue mercy, and to forgeue. 1^3 Hvll Art 
Garden <xs93) 77 The Rue of propertie doth dnue away al 
venemous beasts and woimes. 165* Baxter Itf Bapi* xa 
it is the property of error to contradict it self, a 1703 
Burkot On H* T Mark vi, 6 It is the property and 
practice of profane men, to take occasion.. to dispise then 
persons, and to reject their doctnne. 

t 7 . The quahty of being proper or smteble; 
aptitude, fitness ; the proper use or sense (of words),* 
«Peopeiety 5 b. Qbs* 



im 


PBOPEBTT. 

ff xaSo Wyclip IVks (i88o) 353 J>at k good love of Jje fire 
of charite, and is clepid benigmtie by propirte of word 
t X3P9 Pol (Rolls) II. 13 So hatli the werre as ther 

no proprite *531 Elyot Gov i. xv, All kyndes of wntyng 
must be sought for; nat for the histones only» but also 
for the propretie of wordes, whiche communely do receiue 
theyr autontie of noble autours. 1697 W Sclater Exp 
a T/iesv (1629) 232 Which, though m large sense it may bee 
stiled Excommunication.. >et, in property of speech, is not 
so 167s Han. Woollev Gettilffoiom Comp, 54 The neat- 
ness and property of your Clothes ..Property, I call a 
certain suitableness and convenience betwixt the Clothes 
and the Person. 1740 Chbyne Regimen 136 With infinite 
Variety, Justness, and Property' 

8. attrib and Comb a In sense i or 2, as 
prcperiy-classt -holder^ -interest^ -lawyery -market^ 
-(nvner, -iaxaizon; prop&riy-holdtngy -loTfing, etc. 
adjs ; property qual^^oation, a qualification for 
office (e.g. of a member of parliament), or for 
the exercise of a ligbt (e. g. of \otmg), based on 
the possession of property to a certain amount, 
proporfcy tax, a direct tax levied on property. 

2885 Pall MaU G, 2 Feb. 6/2 A great deal had lately 
been stud about the ^property classes, and there had been 
a good deal of wild talk about property. iQs6 Olmsted 
Sleeve Slates 179 A question so unportant to the ^property, 
holders of the State. 1906 J. F. Rhodes Hist U S VI. 
Pxef s The educated and 'property-holding people ofseveral 
States. xSaa T. Mitchell Ansiopk. 11 227 Ismus, the 
great *property-lawyer of the Athenians, assures us that 
uiis was a trick in very common practice at Athens. x 5 k >5 
Dmly ChroH 20 May 3/5 Indications that the ^property 
market is returning to the condition of healthy activity, 
xpoa iFesim. Gas. 2 June 2/x Many .district councils are 
under the complete doininadon of cottage ^property owners. 
x86a Merivale Rom Emp. (1865) IV. xxxii, 10 He raised 
the ^property qualification to twdve hundred thousand 
sesterces. 1863 H. Cox InstiU u vui. 126 All property 
quaUficadoRS of members of Parliament are now abolished 
1870 Freeman Narm» Conq, (ed. 2) I App. Q 590 The 
strange nonon . .that a property qualification was needed for 
a seat in the Witena^mdt x8<^ Han. More Ceelebs I. x. 
II 8 That abominable '^Property-tax makes me quite a 
beggar 1844 Cobden Zel, 7 Dec. Tregaskts' Caial 
16 ^pL (1001) 25/2), As a leaguer we must not take up the 
question of direct ^property taxation, hut individoally I go 
with you entirely. 

b. la sense 3 {^healr ') : (a) appositive, applied 
to any article (often an inutatioa) used as a property 
or stage accessory, as prop^rfy broadsword, ciiiorjt, 
doll, firvol ; also, to a person who appears m a scene 
but takes no part m the action, as property hoy, 
child', so allusively property clerk ; ip) ordmaiy 
attnb, and Comb., as property-maker, property- 
man, property-master, a man who formshes and 
has the (£arge of stage properties at a theatre; 
property-plot, a list of the properties required for 
a play ; property-room, the room in which the 
properties are kept. 

x68< Bryobn Albion ^ Alb in u. The Stunts advance, 
To fill the Danc& And the ^Property Boys come in, 1898 
IVestm. Gas x6 Feb 2/1 It was like a man armed with a 
^property broadsword &c!ng a master of fence. ^889 J, 
Jefferson Antobiog 1 (1891) 3, I had seen many rehear- 
sals,. having been taken on *in arms * as a ^property child, 
1889 W S Gilbert F<ggerty's Fairy, etc (1892) 14s We 
also shared a * ^property* cleric who did nothing at all. 

Pall Mali G 2 Dec 1/2 The man who can't eat a 
property fowl is no actor. 1559 in Feuillerat Revels 
Q Elis, (1908) 110 Wages of taylours, karvars, *propertie 
makers, wemea & other 1582 Ibid 352 Property makers 
being Paynters the firste at u* the day 1633 Shirley 
Trtumphof Peace igThererush mACkirpenter. A Paynter. 
..A Feather-makers Wife. A *Property-Mans Wife. 1749 
VV R. Cretwood Hist Stetge 25 x Property-man is the per- 
son that receives a bill from the prompter for what is neces- 
sary in every pli^; as purses, wine, supper;, poison [etc ]. 
18^ Emerson Traits, Relig. wks (Bohn) II. 102 
The religion of the day is a theatrical Sinai, where the 
thunders are supplied by the property man x88tt Scribner's 
Mag. Oct 440/2 While the ^property-master and his men 
were fashioning the god Talepulka, the scenic artist had 
sketched and modelled the scenery of the opera 1897 
Q, Reo. Oct 349 Rant and frippery that befit a third-rate 
actor or a second-hand *propwty-monger. x8^ Lytton 
Wlufi nnll he doi 'A, She had left in the *property.room of 
the theatre her robe of ^ngles and tinsel 1885 J K 
Jerome On the Stage 66 The dressing-rooms (two rows of 
wooden sheds) were situate over the property room, and 
were reached by means of a flight of steps. 

Pro'per^, v, Obs, or rare. [f. prec. sb ] 

1 . irons. To make a ‘property* or tool of, to use 
for one's own ends, to exploit. Obs. 

159s Shaks. John V ii. 79, 1 am too high-borne to he pro- 
pertied To be a. seruing-man, and Instrument To any 
Soueraigne State throu^out the world Z758 Herald 
I. Bed 5 There must be a vast fund of stupidity amongst 
mankind, to make them.. he continually pioperty'd away 
for the interests of a few crafty leaders 

2 . To make one's own property, to appropriate, 
to take or hold possession of. 

1607 Shaks Timon r 1 57 His large Fortune Subdues 
and properties to his loue and tendance All sorts of hearts 
1833 T Hook Parson's Dan 1. x, A being like Emma — 
whose sentiments, whose character, are propertied by the 
one, one engrossing passion. 

3 . To imbue with a property or quality: see 

Propbbtied I. 

Pro'pertYless, Also propextiless (cf. 
merctless, pitiless), [f. as prec. + -less,] Devoid 
of property ; havmg no property. 

Forth* Rev. Apr. 536 The population will always be 


the propertyless, pauperised labourers.^ x886 W. Graham 
Soc. Probl. 333 The fear of the uncertain morrow, with all 
its danger for the propertiless 
Pro’pertyaliip, nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + - ship ] 
The condition of being property ; the constitution 
of property the correlative of ownership. 

1884 L Gronlund Co-tyerat Commw vi. 140 It will be 
decidedly inexpedient in that commonwealth to destroy any 
of the essential qualities of propertjship 
Prophain(e, -plian(e, obs. forms of Propane. 
Propliase (prdu Wz), Btol. [f,pHO-^ + Phase ] 
A preliminary or preparatory phase 
1887 tr StrasburgePs Dot xxxil 363 With this the pre- 
paratory phases of cell division, thej>Mo////M«,are completed 
— Now begin the phases of separation and rearrangement 
of the daughter-segments, the metaphases of division. 1898 
dud. I i 62 The changes occurring in a mother nucleus pre- 
paratoiy to division are termed the prophases of the 
l^yokinesis 

II Propbasis (pr^> fasis), Med [mod L , a. Gr. 
vpotpaffis (Hippoci ), f. irp^, Pbo- 2 h- (paffis PHASE.] 
(See quots ) 

i68r tr JFiliis' Rem Med IVks. Vocab , Prophasts, the 
spearing or shewing of a thing. 1693 tr. Blattcard s P/iys, 
Diet (ed 2), PropTiasis, a Fore-knowledge m Diseases; 
also an Occasion of antecedent Cause. 1838 Mavne Expos. 
Lex , Prophasis, old term for the i emote, or procatarctic 
cause of disease , but Lmdenus seems to have taken it for 
the antecedent, or proximate cause, and the piedisposition 
of the body to disease. 1893 Syd. Soc Lex , Prophasis 
the occasion which renders active or eflicient a pievtous 
disposition to disease 

Propbeoio^gvaplier. nonce-wd. [f. Pro- 
phecy +-(o)grapheb.] One who writes down or 
records prophecies. 

1827 Southey Malory's Arthur 1 Pref 13 One of his 
clerks, by name Master Anthoine, succeeded to the office of 
Fropheciographer. 

Pro'pfiecdze, v. omm-wd. [f. Prophecy + 
-izb: cf.PROPHETizB.] iutr. To utter prophecies 
181S Lady Granville Lett (1894) I 87 Lord Kinnaird 
whispering, gesticulating, and prophecising 

Prophecy (prp f-Tsi) Forms : a, 3-4profeole, 
4 -feoye, 4-5 -iyoye, -fes(s)ye, 5 -fesi. 3-7 
propheoie, 3-8 -ph.6sie, 4-5 -pheoi, -pbea- 
sye, 4-6 -pheoye, -phesye, 5 -pheoij, -phesi, 
-phioie, -phase, -phasy, 5-8 -phesy, 4- pro- 
phecy. 7. 5 ppopheteye,o -phe(a)1ae. [a. OF. 
profecte (rzth c ), mod.F, propkHtte (pron profosz) 
= Pr , Pg. propheaa, Sp. prcfecia, It. profezla, 
ad. late L. prophStia (in ItMa), -ecta, a, Gr. irpo- 
(pijreia prophecy, f. vpocprfrris Prophet. The 
variant spellmg/rt^^^^ is found as late as 1709, 
but is now confined to the verb.] 

1 , The action, function, or faculty of a prophet; 
divinely inspired utterance or discourse ; spec, in 
Christian theology, utterance flowing &om the 
revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit, 

a xaag Ancr, R. 158 He [Saint John the Baptist] ine his 
iborenesse upspende his feder tunge into propheae. c xapo 
S. Eng. Leg 1. 364/30 For prophesie and n^t-wisnesse buy 
heolden al pat fie seide, 138a Wycuf t Cor xul 2 If I 
schal haue prophesye, and haue knowun all mysteries, if I 
schal not haue ebante, I am no3t. 1390 Gower Conf HI 
67 For It was guile and Sorcene, A 1 that sche tok for Fro- 
phecie 1363 WinJet Four Scotr Thre Quest k 24 Wks 
(S.T S.) I. 90 Serapion, quha wes illuminat be the spirit of 
jprophetie. 16x0 W Sclater i These. (16^8) 532 Of 
Prophecie we find two sorts First, Extraordinary, that 
stood partly in foretelling things to come, by immediate 
reuelation; partly, in interpreting Scriptures with unerring 
faith a X7C14 Locke Par z Cor xu. (1709) ^8 note xo Pro- 
phesie comprehends these three things Prediction, Singing 
by the Dictate of the Spirit, and understanding and explain- 
ingthe mysterious hidden Sense of Scripture by an immediate 
Hlumination and Motion of the Spirit xSag Keblb Serm iil 
(z8a 8) 44 Prophecy, or the authorized declaration of God’s 
will X877 £ R. Condcr Btms of Faxih vii 299 Prophecy, 
as the term is used in the Bible, signifies not pr^iction, but 
divinely-inspired speech Prediction was merely one func- 
tion of the prophetic office, subordinate to its moral aim. 
z886 C. A Briggs Messianic Proph. 1. x Prophecy is religious 
instruction It is an essential featuie or the religion of 
cultivated nations. 

2 . The spoken, 01 especially, the wntten utter- 
ance of a prophet, or of the prophets. 

rtzgoo Cursor M. 9196 ]iat time was prophet leremi 
Spekand in his propheci. c z3z5 Shokeham i 1202 Ine >e 
aide lage }7e reaere Rede ke prophessye By woklce 1388 
Wyclip2 Chron ix. 29 Wntun..in the wordis of Achie of 
Silo, and in the visioun \gdoss ether prophesie] of Addq, the 
prophets ajens Jeroboam 1560 Bible (Genev) Prov 
XXXI z The wordes of king Lemuel , The prophecie which 
his mother taught him x^x Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc 
(1573)307 b, All the Scripture is called apropbesie, which is as 
much to say as diuine c 1575 H. N icholas KtiHi^ Revelatio 
Dei The Revelation of God, and his great Iftopheatie, 
which God nowjinthe last Daye,hath shewed unto hisBlect 
z68o Burnet Rochester 140 The 53"* Chapter of the Pro- 
phesie of Isaiah. 1727 De Foe Syst Magic 1. 1. (1840) 33 
The wise men of Babylon are distinguished in the prophecy 
of Daniel into four classes x8x5 Byron Heb Mel Fision 
Belshazzars, The lamps around were bright, The prophecy 
in view, xpoa Fairbairn P kilos. Chr. Relig. 11. v 422 To be 
the Christ of prophecy was to be the Crucified of Judaism. 

1 3 A company or body of prophets, Obs. rare* 
13 E E. Alht P B. 1308 He jie kyng hatz conquest & 
>e ky th wunnen , & jie pryce of profecie prisoners raaked, 
4 The foretelling of future events ; ong. as an 
inspired action; extended to foretelling by any 


PBOFHESIEH. 

means; an instance of this. Now the ordinary sense. 
Originally, one of the notions included in sense i 
rti3oo Cursor M 14531 He com for to dei wit wil, And 
sua pe prophecis to fill CZ330 R. Brunnb Chron (1810) 
282 A prophecie sais he salle die 1485-6 Plumpion Corr. 
(Camden) 50 It is in aett, that all maner of profyeyes is 
mayd felony 1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 3 Until the 
piophesies of Merlin should be fulfilled 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iir 11. 80 He speake a Prophesie eie 1 go /bid 
95 This prophecie Merlin shall make, for I hue befoie his 
time. 1706 Phillips, Prophecy, a Prediction or Fore- 
telling 1736 Butlzr Anal n vii Wks 1^4 1 . 273 Pio- 
phecy IS nothing but the history of events before they come 
to pass z8io Scott Lady of L u xxui, Old Allan-bane 
foretold your plight, But light I held bis prophecy 1838 
De Morgan Ess. Prohab, 113 There is prophecy, but not of 
particular events, and derived, not from inspiration, but 
from observation The astronomer predicts— and all the 
world knows that his predictions daily come true 1894 H 
Drummond Ascent Man 271 The amelioration of the 
Struggle for Life is the most certain prophecy of Science. 
xiyi Sir W Lawson m WesUn Gaz 3 Dec. 2/1 One of 
Disraeli’s delightful sayings was, ^ that of all forms of error 
pxopbecy is the most gratuitous.* 
b. Jig. A foreshadowmg of something to come 
1742 Young Hi Th vii 16 The world’s a prophecy of 
worlds to come. z82s B Cornwall Ludovico Sforza u, 
Methinks she was A beautiful prophecy of thee 
6. The interpretation and expounding of Scripture 
or of divine mystenes ; a function of the prophet 
in the apostolic churches ; applied in the i6th 
and 17th centuries, and sometimes later, to exposi- 
tion of the scriptures, esp. in conferences for that 
purpose, and to preachmg. See Prophbsyino b. 

138a [see x]. 13^ WycLir x Cor, xiii. 8 Charite fallith 
not down, whether prophecyes schulen be voydid, ether 
langagisschulenceesse, ether science schal bedistroyed[i6ii 
Whether thei e be prophecies, they shall fade] [1576 Grin- 
dal Let, 20 Dec in Mew (1710) 15 That Exercise m the 
Church St Paul calleth Prophesia, and the Speaker Prophe- 
tas, terms very (Ddious in our Days to some, because they 
are not rightly understood; for indeed, Propheta in that, 
and the like Places of the same St Paul signifieth thereby 
the Assent and Consent of the Scriptures ] Z577 Har<' 

RisoN England ii l (1877) i. 17 In manie of our arch- 
deaconries we have an exercise, called a prophesie or con- 
ference, and erected onelie for the examination or triall ot 
the diligence of the cleargie m their studie of holie scrip- 
tures Z577 in Stovel Introd Canne's Hecess. (1849) 59 
Forbidding the exercises called Prophecies, as being prac- 
tices and ntes belonging to religion, not established by par- 
liament and her authority 41x649 Winthrop Nexv Eng, 
(2853) I. 60 Mr Wilson, praying and exhorting the congie- 
gation to love, etc., commended to them the exercise of pro- 
phecy m his absence 1709 Strype /!«//. Ref.l xxxiv 343 
One Thursday in March, at a prophesy (as it was called) 
in the Dutch Church in London, where Nicolas one of the 
ministers preached upon the doctrine of regeneration, 

0 . £ccl. a. An Old Testament lection, esp in 
the euchanstic office (e. g. in the Ambrosian nte), 
Cf- prophetic lesson (Prophetic i b). Prophet 3 b. 

c X440 Alphabet of Tales 324 Saynt Ambros )>e bisshc^pe 
was att mes..and as he lenyd on )je altar, betwix J>e pro- 
phesie & he epistull, he fell on slepe. 1653 Dale tr 
BaldescMs Ceremonial 201 When the Acolyte has finished 
singing the Prophecy, he genuflects to the Altar 1872 
ScUDAMORF HoUiia Each 205 In the Milanese [rite] there 
was.. a verse or two sung from the Psalms between the 
Prophecy and the Epistles 

b The canticle Benedictus as used in the 
Gallicati liturgy. 

[1855 Neale & Forbes Anc. Lit. Gall. Ch 34 marg , We 
leariifrom the exposition of the Galilean service ascribed to 
S Germanus that the propheiia was the song of Zacharias.] 
1872 Noiiiia Much, zosnoie. The reader must 

not be misled by the title Collectio or Oratio post Prophe- 
tiam in the Old Gothic, Frank, and Galilean Sacramentaries , 
for by ‘ the Prophecy ’ is there meant the Benedictus or 


Prophe^ of Zacharias. z88o — in J* vnth's Diet Chr, A niiq 
, on some days, in most of the 
by an * Oiatio ’ or * Collectio post 


Galilean liturgies, folk 
Prophetiam ' 

Fro'pliecy-iiiouger. [f prec -f- M onger.] 
One who deals in, repeats, or occupies himself with 
prophecies 

Z655 Fuller Hist iv. 11 § 46 An old prophesie among 


pragmatic prophecy- 
mongei and the swinish utilitarian have toothed its fruits and 
craunched its blossoms. 

Prcpbesiable, a* lare. In 7 -oyable. [t. 
as next + -able. ] Capable of being prophesied. 

165a Gaulb Magastrom. 194 It is not for every prophet 
to know every thing that is prophecyahle. 

Prophesier (pruffsaipi) Also 5-7 -cler, 8 
•syep. [f. next +-er1.] One who or that which 
prophesies; esp one who predicts or foreshows; 
a prophet; a prognostic; in 17th c. applied to 
Puntan preachers . cf. Prophesy v. i c. 

1477 Earl Rivers ((kueton) Dictes 11 God hath estab- 
lisshed prophetes & propheciers. 41x548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IV 20 The Lorde Percy and Owen Glendor were vn- 
wisely made beleueby a Welsh Prophecier that King Henry 
was the Moldwarpe. Z598 Tofte Alba (1880) 17 Like to 
the Porpose (Tempests prophesier) I play before the storme 
of my sad Teares x6oz Shaks All's Wellvi. in 115 Bring 
forth this counterfet module, has decern'd mee, like a double- 
mining Prophesier. X63X Weever Anc. Fun, Mon, 54 


What meant that old proser and prophesier ? 


from 
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PEOPHESY. 

Prophesy (prp*t/s9i), v. Forms : 4-5 profeoy, 
5 -ecie, 4-5 propheaien, -esien, 5-6 -eoie, 
5-7 -esie, -eoy, 5- prophesy. [ME, a. OF. 
phecter (1245 m Godef ), '■p/iester, ^ecier^ f. 

prophecie^ -fecie Propheoy, The modern differen- 
tiation of prophesy vb. and prophecy sb was not 
established till after 1700, and has 110 etymological 
basis, prophesy being at fiist a mere spelling variant 
in both sb and vb. For the pronunciation of the 
final vowel cf. verbs in -fy^ also multiply^ 

1 . tnir. To speak by (or as by) dmne inspiration, 
01 m tlie name of a deity ; to speak as a prophet. 

138a Wycup Nvm XI, as And whanne the spiiyte hadde 
lestid in hem, thei profecyden, ne more oner cesiden. X38a 
— yer XIX 14 Cam forsothe Jeremye froTofetli..to pro- 
fecien xaSt — JSzeh xxx 2 Sone of man, prophecy thou, 
and sey, Tnes thingis seith the Lord God xaSa — xev xi. 
3 And 1 shal siue to my two witnesses, and thei shulen pro- 
phecie a thousynd dayes two hundiid and sixty 1535 
CovruDAi r 1 Sam xix 23 And y^sprete of God came vpon 
him [Saul] also, and he wente & piophecied likewise before 
Samuel. Heie of came the piouerbe Is Saul also among 
the prophetes? x65x Hobbcs Leviai/i, nr xxxn. 197 The 


JSvetjhDay Etig 304, 1 would call upon the Furies to aid 
me while 1 piophesy against this new thing 
h spec To utter piedictions, to foretell future 
events (by inspiiation, or geneially). 

X382 w YCLiF X Pet, 1 xo Prophetes. .that prophecieden of 
the gface to comynge in 3011. x43a~So tr. Htgam (Rolls) 2 . 
419 Therefore there weie ij.MerXynesj oon of them, pro- 
feciedein Snawdoniamthetyme of Vortigernus ai^^fCnt 
de la Tour (1906) 90 ] 3 iun.,was the quene of the whiche 
Sibillo spake and profesied. 1363 WinJet FonrScoir Thra 
§ 70 Wks (S.TS) I X27 Quhare hetSt Paul] pro- 

g heciis of the hmretikis, that suld forbid manage. z6ox 
iiAKS. ynl, C, in X 239 Ouer thy wounds, now do I Pro- 
pliesie, A Curse shall light vpon the limbes of men. 18x7 
SiiRLLCY Rev Islam ix. vi. 9 Half-extinguished words, 
whichpiophesied of change, x%y^\Vesim igMay iz/x 
‘ Never piophesy till you know % is a safe American saying 
0. In the Apostolic churches, To interpret or 
expound the Scriptures, to utter divine mysteries 
and edifying communications (as moved by the 
Holy Spirit) ; hence, in the i6th and 17 th centuries, 
applied by the Puritans to the interpretation and 
expounding of Scripture and the preaching of the 
Gospel, See also PnorHESYUsro v&l, sb, 

1382 Wycup 1 Cor XIV. 4 lie that spekith in tunge, edi- 
flcth him bilf, for'ioth he that piopnecieth, edyfieth the 
chiTch of God, Ibid 39 So, bietheren, loue 50 for topro- 
pliecic [1388 pxofecie], and nyle 30 foibede for to speke in 
tungis 1583 Stubdcs Anal Abus rr (1882) 72 It were 
good that ml could prophesie, that is, that all could preach 
and expound the truth x6^ Hicron Wks I 99 To 
ptophecy^ in ScripLuic, signideth. secondly, exactly and 
soundly to interpret the Scnptuie \ to which sense the word 
IS often applyed in the New Testament. axS/^s Featly 
Dippers Dipt Epist. Bij, They hold their Conventicles 
weekly in our chiefe Cities,, .and there prwihebie by turnes 
X77X WcaLBY Whs, (1872) V 28 O that, as I prophesy, there 
might now be ‘a noise and a shaking’ 1 xwo Pusey Mvt, 
Proph, 128 Those sons and daughters of the sons of Zion, 
having received the Spint, prophesied, 1 e m divers tongues 
they spake of the heavenly mysteries. 

2 . Irans, To announce or utter by (or as by) 
divme mspiiation ; esp, so to announce (a future 
event) ; to predict, to foretell a, with obj. clause 
expressing the matter announced. 

X377 Lanol P pi B xix. x 6 Patriarkes & prophetes 
prophecyed bifore, pat alkyn creatures shulden knelen & 
bowen 1388 Wyclip yohn xi 51 He prophesiede, that 
Jhesu was to die for the folc Xi^o-85 Malory Arthur x* 
V 4x0 Merlyon profecyed that in that same place shold 
fyghte two .knyghtes a 1533 Ld Berners liuon Ixxxiv. 
205 She prophesyed that my father .sholde wynne the 
batayle zdSa Dryden Mac PI 8/ For ancient Decker 
propoesyM long since, That in this pile should leign a 
mi^ty prince. x8oa Mar Edgeworth Moral T (i8x6) I. 
VI, 33, 1 prophesy you will not succeed better than I have. 
1B42 Tennyson St Sun Siyl ax’j By the warning of the 
Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to-night, A quarter 
before twelve 

b with simple obj. 

<?x38o Wyclip Last Age o/Ch (1851) p xxix, And J>atkat 
is prophesied schal come 1382 — yer, xx, 6 There thou 
Shalt be biried, and alle thi frendus, to whyche thou pro- 
feciedist lesing l^rutius prophetasH mendactum} CX400 
Three Kings Cologne 37 Hit was \>e same sterre J>at was 
prophecied by balaam i^x Caxton Myrr i v, 24 Philo- 


the’fiue bauU’and two fishes. i1^9 Dryden TrotlusSf Cr 
Ep Ded , I am almost ready, to point out, and Prophecy 
tile Man, who was bom for no less an Undertaking 1847 
Tennyson Prtnc 1. 141 Dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason. , ^ , 

0. fig. To indicate beforehand, foreshow, 
ifiwj Shaks Leary, 111, 17s Me thought thy very gate did 
prophesie A Royall Noblenesse , , , 

Hence Prophesied (pr^f^soid) ppl uttered 

prophetically, foretold, predicted; Pro'phesying 
ppl, a., that prophesies. 


- - . .)t^hl sb, [f. prec. 

+ -ING^ ] The action of the verb Prophesy ; 
speaking by divine mspiration, foreteUing the 
future; expounding divine mysteries or preaching 
unto edification, as practised in apostolic times. 

1326 Tinoau I Cor, xiv 6 Excepte I speake vnto you 
other by revelacion, or knowledge, or prophesying, or doc 
tnne XS3S Coverdale x Ckron xxvi [xxv ] 3 The children 
of ledithun , whose prophecienge was to geue thankes and 
to praise the Xorde, 1617 R. Fenton Treat Ch, Rome 113 
To reforme abuses concerning Praiei, and ProphesMing in 
the Chuich of Corinth. x8ao Keats Hyperion i 174 So 
also shuddered he— Not at dog's howl, .Or prophesyings 
of the midnight lamp 

b. Applied in the i6th and 17th centuries, and 
by some in later times, to the expoundmg of 
Scriplme by those who spoke * as the Spirit gave 
them utterance ’ m special meetings or to preaching 
in public services. 

*S6o-* Bh, Discipl, Ch Sc, xii, That Exercise, which 
Sanct Pauli calleth propheciemg. xsfix Daus tu Bnllinger 
on Afoc, (1373) 42 The woman sought to gouerne the pro 
phsciyng at her pleasure 1569 Golding Hemtnges Post, 
Ded, 2 Hee opening the Gospels after the maner of our pro- 
phecyings, 1574 in Parker w, xxxvii (1711) 462, I 
^ commanded , , , m the Queen her Majesty's name, that the 
Prophesyings throughout my Dioces should be suppressed. 


S R AXJtWAlT 

left behind him his OsanM ot ^pbes|;y]mg h 
Shaitssb ChmKU (ml) I-iiThe new pn^esnngSem. 
1742 J. WiLUSON Balm of Gilead xi <x8oo) 123 Unlikely 
this and other prophesied events may appear* 

Voh. VII* 


pal town Then every minister successively, beginning with 
the youngest, did handle one and the same part of Scripture 
1642 T Lechford Plain Dealing (1867) 41 There a Minis- 
ter preacbeth and exerciseth prayer eveiy Lords day, 
which IS called prophesying in such a place. 1647 Jer 
Tayuir Lib Proph, u. 43 S, Cyprian had not learn'd to 
forbid to EOT one a liberty of piophesymg or interpreta- 
tion, 1655 Fuller Ch Hist, ix iv § a These prophesyings 
were founded on the Apostles precept, * Foi, ye may all 
piophesie one by one, that all may learn, and all be com- 
' *. 1732 Carte Hist Eng, III, 579 Setting up ce 


forted . 1732 Carte Hist Eng, III, 579 Setting up certain 
exeicises, which, by the misap^ication of a text of scripture, 
they called prophesyings X827 Haleim Const Hist (1857) I. 
IV 197 The clergy m several dioceses set up, with encourage, 
ment from their superiors, a certain religious exercise, called 
prophesyinga 1849 Stovel Introd Cmne*s Hecess 60 The 
prophesyings here prohibited, formed an administration of 
divine truth, to which the Puritans adhered as being of 
Divine authority. 

aitnb X679 C Nessb Antichrist 1B4 When their pro- 
phecying-woik is done 

Fropliet (prp’fet), sb. Forms : a, 2-5 profete, 
3 -flete, 4 -flgt, -fet, 4-5 -fett, 5 -ffet, -fyt, 6 
-flt(te, 7 -fiat A 2-6 prophete, 4- prophet 
(4 -phyte, -phite, 4-5 -phett, 5 -phytt, 6 Sc, 
-pheite). [ME prophete, -fete, a. F. propMte 
^ithc. III Littrd),ad. L,propheta {prophetes), ad. 
Grr. irpoifi^Trjs an interpreter, pro claimer, spokesman, 
esp of the will of the deity; an inspired person, 
a prophet; f. frp6 forth, before, for +-^17x17? speaker, 
f. (jidycu to speak.] 

I. 1 . One who speaks for God or for any deity, as 
the inspired revealer or interpreter of his will; one 
who IB held or (more loosely) who claims to have 
this function ; an inspired or quasi-inspired teacher. 
In popular use, genemlly connoting the special function of 
revealing or predicting the future. (Hence sense 5 ) 

The Greek irpo6^Ti|f was originally the spokesman or 
interpreter of a divinity, e.g of Zeus, Dionysus, Apollo, or 
the deliverer or interpreter of an oracle, corresponding 
generally to the Latin oettgs. By the LXX it was adopted 
to render the Heb. ndbV, in the O.Te5t applied in- 


pretended soothsayt_ 

senses as m the LXX, hut mainly applied to the Hebrew 
prophets of Jehovah, also to John the Baptist, as well as to 
certain persons in the Early Church, who were rec(^nized 
as possessing more or less of the character of the old Hebiew 
prophets, or as inspired to utter special revelations and 
predictions; also applied historically to Balaam, and by 
St Paul, in the old Greek sense, to Epimenides the Cretan, 
while * false prophets’ are frequently mentioned. The 
Greek word was adopted in L. as prophiia chiefly in post- 
classical times, and largely under Christian influences ; and 
this IS the regular rendenng m the Itahif Vulgate, and 
Christian Fathers, From Ecclesiastical Latin it has passed 
down into the Romanic and Teutonic languages In Eng- 
lish the earliest uses are derived from the Scriptures , but 
the word is currently used in all the ancient senses and in 
modern ones denved from them, „ , 

X17S Lamb, Horn s Pa bit wes ifullet pet ysaias be pro- 
phete iwitejede cxaoo Vices 4 r Virtues 31 For 01 sade 
Daui 9 , tie profiete. tfxaoo Ormin 5193 flelyas wass an 
haliB mann & an wurrKuH prophete. X300 Cursor M, 


ijBa — Exod, vii I, Y haue ordeyned thee the god of 
Pharao , and Aaron, thi brother, sbal be thi prophete. x^ 
— I Kings xviii. 19 The prophetis of Baal foure hundnd 
and fifti, and the prophetis of inawmet wodis foure hundnd, 
that eten of the herd of Jezebel i^a — Acts xui. 1^ Ther 
weren in the chirche that was at Antioche, prophetis and 
doctours. 1382 — Tit, 1. iz The propre* prophete of hem 
[1388 her propre profete], seide, Men of Crete ben enermore 
lyens. c X400 Desir, Troy 4403 Of whom the proffet of 
pnse plainly can say, pere was no sterne m astate stode hym 
aboue. a 1430 Myec FesHal no Euer pay were lettyd by 
drede of >e pepull ; for l>e jpepull ^Idyn hym a profy t. 1^3 
Cath, Angl, 292/1 A Profett (A Vxom.€)iPropheta,,, nates t 
vattctnusi vatidicus, Chnsius XS26 Tindale Acts xiiL 
6 A certayne sorserer, a falce prophet which was a lewe, 


PROPHET. 

named Banesii 1334 — Matt xui 57 A Prophet is not 
with oat honoure, save in hys awne countre, and amonge 
his awne kynne 1339 Bp Scot in Strj-pe Ann, Ref, (1700) 1 . 
App vii 13 Almyghtie God said by the piofitte. x6eB 
Assembly s Shorter Cateck Q 23 Christ as our Redeemer 
executeth the Offices of a Pi opTiet, of a Pi lest, and of a King 
i 677 GALrC?'^ ni.6rPlalotels TheGod useth 

these ministers, and messengers to deliver his oracles, and 
divine Prophets 1697 Dryden Vtrg Georg iv 558 In the 
Carpathian Bottom makes abode The Shephetd of the Seas, 
a Prophet and a God 1737 Gray 21 With a Master's 


o- — .. — . — fecundity of 

his genius 1841 Lane Arab Nts 1, 11 80 Suleyman is the 
Prophet of God. 1830 Robertson Serm iv xxv (1882) 183 
A piophet was one commissioned to declare the will of God 
—a levealer of truth j it might be of facts future, or the far 
higher truth of the meaning of facts present. 1874 H R. 
Reynolds yohn Bapt, iii iii 104 The tme Nabt is the 
mouthpiece, the interpreter of God to man This is un- 
questionably the true significance of the word ‘prophet *. 

fb. In vaguer sense: rendering L. vdtes or 
poeta, an * inspired* bard Ohs. 

X387 Tbevisa Higdm (Rolls) I 13 So sai{> the prophete 
Satincus XBaGampoetasaitricus, Hari the poete Satin- 
cus 1 e. Horace, Ars Poet 304], ‘ Ifare as the wbetston Jiat 
make)i yi en sharpe and kene.’ 1593 Q Eliz, Boeth, m met. 


Heroes HU (1838) 244 Poet and Prophet differ greatly in our 
loose modern notions them. In someoldlanguagesmetitles 
are synonymous t Vafesxaeans both Prt^het and Poet ] 

0 Sometimes applied to those who preacb or 
^ hold forth * m a religious meeting, by tixose who 
take them to lepresent the 'prophets* of the 
Apostolic Church. Also, the official name of a 
grade of mmisteis in the * Catholic Apostolic* or 
Irvmgite Church. 

Founded upon the tefeiences to prophets and prophesy, 
mg in I Cor XIV, e g, 1326 Tindale 1 Cor xiv 29 Lett the 
prophetes speake two atonce, or thre atonce, and let other 
ludge. For ye maye all prophesy one by one, thatt all maye 
learne, and all maye have comforte. 

Z560 Daus tr , Sleidands Comm 130 At this same tyme 
the cbiefest Prophet amonges them, for that name they doe 
vsuipe to themselues, lonn Mathewe commaunded them 
x8u E. InviNC in Mi& Oliphant Ltfe hS 6 s ) II v 278 
After I have preached, I will pause a little, so that then the 
prophets may have an opportunity of prophesying if the 
Spirit should come upon them; but I never said uiat the 
prophets should not prophesy at any other time X843 
S. Austin Ranhe*s Hist , Ref II 27 Of what use, said 
he, would learning be henceforth? They had now among 
them the divine prophets of Zwickau, Storch, Thomk, and 
Stfibner, who conversed with God, and were filled with 
grace and knowledge without any study whatsoever. 1834 
W. Wilks E Irving 187 The Albury School of Piophets. 
1883 R H Story E , Irving in Scottish Divines 269 On , 
Friday, April 5 [1833] the apostle, laying his hands on 
Irving's head, ordained him 'Angu of the Church’ At 
the same time elders and deacons weie set apart, and the 
functions of prophet and evangelist were more exactly 
defined than hitherto 

d fig (In non-religious sense ) The * inspired* 
or accredited spokesman, proclaimer, or preacher 
of some principle, cause, or movement. 

X848 R. I WiLBERFORCE Doctr IncamaiiOft xiv (X852) 
407 These [Newton and Milton] and such prophets of 
humanity have opened to us secrets, which, ordinary facul- 
ties would have been unable to discover 1874 Mickle- 


Joyron . . . 

as such, he threw a strange spell over Pusey as a young man 
2 . spec. The Prophet', a. Mohammed, the 
foundei of Islam ; a rendering of the Arabic title 
al-nabty, often used by wnteis on Islam. 
(Sometimes put for another Arabic title, 
al-rasfil, *the apostle’, or ‘messenger*, esp. m 
the formula ‘ There is no god but God \AUaK \ , 
Mohammed is the messenger of God*, often 
rendered ‘ Mohammed is his prophet *.) 

By Christians sometimes designated * the False Prophet'. 
x6x5 G Sandys Tras),\ 55 Some shaking their heads 
incessantly, .perhaps in imitation of the supposed trances 
of their Prophet tfx6x8 Ralbioh Mahomet (ifey) 16 
The title of Prophet which he had obtained. 1634 Sir T 
Herbert Trav 153 Their is one God, the great God and 
Mahomet as his Prophet. xyaS Pope Dune, i« 97 His con- 
qu’ring tribes th* Arabian prophet draws. 1731 tr Boulatn- 
snlhers* Life Mahomet 256 He says that the Piophet 

_ -I . J. 1 t 1 —DO 9 . 


Byron Giaour 679 He called the Prophet, but bis power 
Was vaiu against the vengeful Giaour 1824 Mobier Ado, 
Hajn Baba (1835) I v 33, I wear by the beard of tbe 
Prophet, that if you do not behave well, 111 burn your 
father. x868 FitzGerald Omar Khayyam (ed 2) Ixv, If 
but the Vine and Love-abjunng Band Are m the Prophets 
Paradise to stand 

b Applied by (or after) the Mormons to the 
founder of their system, and his successors. 

1S44 in The Mormons vii. (1851) 171 On hearing of the 
martyrdom of our beloved Prophet and patiiarch, you will 
doubtless need a word of advice and comfort zSsx Ibid, 1 
16 The remarkable career of Joseph Smith, the Prophet of 
the Mormons. 1874 T H. Blunt Diet, Sects 347/1 The 
Prophet, his brother Hyxaim and other leading Mormons, 
were seized 1^3 Gunter Miss Dividends 121 ' Don't you 
know . . that the prophet up there \ he nods his head m the 

186 



PEOPHET, 
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PEOPHETIZE 


direction of Brigham Young’s private residence, *and some 
of the other leaders of the Church are beginning to be 
afraid of Tranyon?’ 

3 //. The prophetical wnters or writings of the 
Old Testament 

By the Jews the Scriptures of the O T are divided into 
the Lam CmVin kaf4Srah\ the Prophets (D'X'asn hoJi^ 
and the Writings or Hagiographa (□'linDtr 
hak kUkailm)* The Prophets are divided into the Former 
ProphetSi including the books of Joshua, Judges, i and 
a ^muel, x and 2 Kings, and the Later Frophets^ inch 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, 
HoseatoMalachi. A compendious name for the O x Scrip- 
tures, often used m the W.T , was the Lata and the Pro- 
phets or Moses and ike Prephets. In Christian usage, the 
JE^phets or Prophetical Books aie the Later Prophets of 
the Jews, with Daniel (which by the Jews is placed among 
the Hagiographa). The terms Minor PropMts and (to a 
certain extent) Major Prophets are also in current use. 

138a WveuP Matt xxii. 40 Itt tiiese two maunderaentis 
hansith al the lawe and propbeti& 1382 Luke xvi. 29 
Thei hanMoyses and the prophetis ; heere thex hem. 1526 
Tindals: Acts xui 15 After the lectur of the lawe and the 
prophetes, the ruelers of the synagoge sent vnto them. 
x6ti Bible Transit Pref 3 Saue onmy outof the Prophets. 
/W., 2 Mcac xv.p Comforting them out of the law, and the 
prophets idga J. Mayer {titU) A Coramentarie upon all 
the Prophets. z86o Pusbv The Minor Prophets. 

b. Liturgies, The Old Testament or Prophetic 
lesson at Mass. 

1832 Palmer Orig, Liturg, I 127 The liturgy of Milan is 
fou^ to consist of the follow ing parts . The anthem called 
‘ Ingressa’ — * Kyrle eleison ‘ Glona in excelsis ’—the Col- 
lect— the Prophet— the Psalm — Epistle — Alleluia— Gospel 
and Sermon [etc ] Ihtd, 128 The Prophet and Psalm were 
only more frequently used at Milan than Rome. 



U. 5. One who predicts or foretells what is 
going to happen ; a prognosticator, a predictor. 
^Without reference to divine inspiration ) 
a X223 Ancr R axa Summe luglurs beoS bet makien 
cheres, and wrenchen mis here ma€. peos beoo bore 0 wane 
prophetes forcwiddares. x}^Vxrrz^nafMEng,Poestei xxxi 
(Arbi) 76 The disorders of that age, and specially the pnde 
of the Komane Clergy, of whose fall he [LanglandJ seemeth 
to be a very true Prophet 1605 Shakr Lear v iii, 71 
lesters do oft proue Prophets. 1683 Pemtsylv, Archroes 
1 72 My Friend Braithwait was a true Proffit. 1769 H. 
Walpole Let, 31 Jan, I protest, 1 know no more than a 
prophet what £5 to come. 1898 A. J Balfour m JOcufy 
Hews 30 Nov. 6/3 They prophesied, and they were subject 
to the weaknessof all prophets— the event contradicted them. 


b. Of things : An omen, a portent 
X59X Shak& I Men, P 7 , iti. !l 32 Now shine it [a torch] 
like a Coramet of Reuenge, A Prophet to the fell of all our 
Foes. X847 Teknvson Pnne, iv. 257 The mystic &e on a 
mast-head. Prophet of storm. 

< 3 . slang One who predicts the result of a race, 
etc., a tipster. 

1884 Pall Mail 3 May z/2 The sldlful arguments of 

the * prophet* of a daily or weekly newspaper. 1894 
F. Lockwood Sp, at Catmr, (Dally News 4 June 3/4), He 
xemember ed a prophet m a north of England town He did 
not mean a racing prophet. He meant a real prophet, a sort 
of man who foretold the end of the world once a week 
HL 6. attrib andCl?;;;^ a. Appositive (=*that 
is aprophet ’ ), ^propJieUbardy •kingj •painter ^ poet, 
•preacher^ ^romancer, •states7fian, etc. b. Of or 
pertaining to a prophet, as prophet-eye, -mantle, 
•mind, -soul, -speech, -story, -voice. Also 0. prophet- 
bearing, -like, -tanked adjs 
1824 PiERpoNT Mymn, O thou to whom in ancient time v, 
The lyre of ^prophet bards was strung. 1855 Bailey 
MjfsUc (ed. a) 6 The preview clear of prophet-bard 1733 
Arbuthnot Harmony in Uproar Misa 1751 II iq 
Further than Mahometever flew onhis'^Prophet-bearingAss. 
i8ax Bvroh !)^uan iv xxii, That large black ^prophet eye 
seem'd to dilate. x86o Poscy Ptoph, 556 'JChe pro- 
phecy wasfraraed to prepare the Jews to expect a *prophet- 
king. igo6 Dubhn Rev, Apr. 411 Anstotle in Mohammed's 
♦prophet-mantle 2832 Tennyson ^ Of old sat Freedom ’ 6 
Sdf gather’d in her ♦prophet-mind 1903 Humamtarian 
Mar. X04 An honoured place among the "prophet-poets of 
democracy 2875 W. Cory Lett, ^ yrnls (1897) 303 No 
eminent *prophet-preacher is soself-contradictory as Carlyle 
a x86i Clough Rebg Poems iii 71 Is there no ♦prophet- 
soul. .To dare, sublimely meek The Deity to seek ? 28x4 
Scott Ld, of Isles lu. 11, When that grey Monk His ’•prophet- 
speech had spoke. 1871 R Ellis Catullus Ixiv 325 Hark 
..what ♦prophet-story the Sesteis Open surely to thee, 
t Pro'pliet, V Qbs, rare, pa,i (in 5) prophet, 
£ad. late L. prqphSt-dre to prophesy, f ^ophit-a a 
Prophet . so OF, propheter^ tnir. To prophesy. 
Hence f Pro’pheting ppl, a, 
c ifgo 5 *;^ Cut&bert (Surtees) 29^ How cuthbert prophet, 
bis IS taught Ibid 3023 As cutKbert prophet, 
Stanyhurst Mneis lu. (Arb ) 93 Nor propheting Helenus 
Foispake this burial mourning. 
tFroplieta’tiOn. Obs rare-K [ad. late L. 
prophetdttdn-em, n. of action from prophet-are see 
prec.] Prophesying. 


x594 R Wilson CoUers Proph i. 1 178 But now must 
trudge about bis prophetation. 

InOpheteSS (pr^'fetes). F orms ; 4 prophetes, 
4-5 profetesse, 4-6prophetissa, 4-7 -isse, -esse, 
5 -yssa, -ice, -as, -ese, 6 -ise, 4- prophetess. 
[ME a. OF. propJuiesse, -tsse, ad. late L. pio- 
pheitssa (a 200 in ItaJa, Luke 11. 36) see Prophet 
sb, and -bsb 1. (The L. form was sometimes re- 
tained in earlier English use.)] A woman who 
prophesies, a female prophet, a sibyl. 

In Isa. viiL 3, the meaning may be prophet’s wife * 
anoo Cursor M 11356 (Cott ) 0 propheci soth Jais word 
es. For bis anna was a prophetes \G5it -ess] c'X375 Sc 
Leg, Saints xxiv {flexts) 30 Fyrst, be bat noble wyf anna, 
Pat calht was piopbetissa 1382 WYCLir Luke 11 36 And 
Anna was a prophetisse 2388 — Isa, viii 3 Y neijede 
to the profetesse [1382 a prophetesse] ; and scheconseyuede, 
and childide a sone. a 1400-50 Alexander 4412 Dame 
Froserpyne, a prophetese of ^oure praysid lajes <71420 
?I,YDG Assembly of Gods 1589 The nobyll prophetyssa, 
Sybyll men hyr call ^2440 Alphabet of Tales 369 He 
calhd Sybilla be prophetice vnto hym cx54oti Pol Verg 
Eng, Hist (Camden No 29) 37 loane the maide, the prophe- 
tisse of God, as the Common sort termed her 1542 Doall 
Erasm Apoph 201 He had. made a tourney to Delphos, 
when the prophetisse theresaied[etc ]. 2579 ’^vixzHesmns's 
Park 29 The prophetesses of the olde lawe X59X Shaks 
zHen, VI. i iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one Joane de Puzel 
ioyn'd, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp xoag K Long tr 
Barclay's Argents i, xx. 64 When she had uttered many 
things m this Propheticke fury, falling to a lamentable 
sHreming, she resembled a true possest Prophetesse ^ 1763 
J Brown Poetry fy bfus, x j8o Miriam, a distinguished 
Prophetess. 2882 O Salmon in Eict Chr Btog III 936/x 
The frenzied utterances of the Montanistic pro^etesses, 
b. spec, A woman who foielells events. 

1390 Gower Conf I. axo For so my dowhter prophetesse 
Forth with hir litm houndes deth Betokneth 1594 Shaks. 
Rich III, I iiL 301 O but lemember this anotbei d^ • 
And say ^oore Margaret) was a Prophetesse. 1761 ( 5 ray 
Descent ^Odvi 85 No boding Maid of skill divine Art 
thou, nor Prophetess of good 1827 Shelley Rev Islam 
IX. XX, Cythna shall be the prophetess of love. 

Prophet-flower : see Pbophet's-plower. 
Prophethood (prp fet,hud). [f. Prophet sb. 
+ -HOOD.] The position or office of a prophet. 
Z840 Carlyle Me toes 111. (1858) 268 That notion of Ma- 
homet’sj of his supreme Prophethood x868 Nettleship 
Browning u 50 For her sakejie would give up all his power 
and prophethood, 1875 S Taylor tr Oekler's O T Theol 
II. 3x4 A review of the historical develo^ent of the pro- 
phethood 1896 C Allen in United Fresh Mag Oct. 
435 The Universal prophethood of believers. 

Prophetic (pn?fe*tik), a, [a F. prophitique 
(i5tli c. in Hatz.-I)arin.), or ad. late 'h,pr^hetu-us 
(a 200 in Itala), a. Gr. npotprime-bs ; see Prophet 
sb, and -10.] 

1 Of, pertainmg or proper to a prophet or 
prophecy; having the character or function of a 
prophet. 

1604 Shaks. 0th iii iv. 72 A Sybill In herProphetticke 
fune sow'd the Worke 1632 Milton Penseroso 174 Till 
old ei^rience do attain To something like Prophetic strain 
1638 Sir T Herbert Trav (ed 2) 135 Shaw-meer-Ally- 
Ham^ a prophetioue Mahomitan x76i Gray Descent 
Odin 20 The dust of the prophetic Maid. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Mist Ref II. 195 That their preaimers should 
confine themselves wholly to the Gospel and the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures 2865 Grote Plato 11 . xxiv 213 
A pronhetic woman named Diodma. 1878 Iowlll Among 
my Bks Ser 11. 301 Puritanism showed both the strength 
and weakness of its prophetic nurture. 

b. Liturgies, Prophetic lesson (L. lectw prophe- 
tica) , see quot. 1878. 

2872 Scudamore Noiiiia Each 206 [tr. St Germanus] 
The Prophetic Lesson keeps its due place, rebuking evil 
things and announcing future. [1878 Hammond Aniieni 
Liturgies Gloss i%^Propheiica lectio (or Propheid^, (Gall.), 
The Lection from the Old Testament, which . in the 
Galilean Liturgy preceded the Epistle and Gospel ] 

o. Prophetic present, perfect', the present oj 
perfect tense used to express a certam future. 

^1882 Farrar Early Chr xxii II 67 note. The perfects 
(in James v. 2, 3] are prophetic perfects; they egress 
absolute certainty as to the ultimate result x^ (]r H. 
Webster Gram New Eng xi6 Both the Historic and the 
Prophetic Present use a past and a future, as though they 
expressed the present of absolute time Ibid 117 A Pro- 
phetic pretent occurs when the simple preterit is used m the 
description of future contingent events 
2 . Characterized by, containing, or of the nature 
of prophecy or prediction ; predictive, presageful, 
XS 9 S Shaks ^ohn iii iv, lad Now heare me speake with 
a propheticke spirit. 1605 —Mach, 2 in 78 Say,. why 
Vpon this blasted Heath yon stop our way With such Pro- 
phetique greeting? 2647 Clarendon Hist Reb j § 49 
He quickly found how Pr^hetick the last King’s Pr^ic- 
tions had proved, a 1771 Gray Dante 27 Sleep Prophetic 
of my Woes x88x Lady Herbert Edith 24, I feel that 
woman’s words aie prophetic 
8 . Spoken of m prophecy ; piedicted 
1651 Hobbes Leoiaik ii xxxi 187 There may be attn- 
buted to God, a two fold Kingdome, Naturall, and Pro- 

S hetique xw^ Antt-yacobin No. 8 {1799) 273 Sober ply- 
ing Money fenders . . little m the habit of lending their 
Funds on prophetic Mortgages 
4. Comb, Propbetio-eyed a„ having a prophetic 
eye or outlook 

1847 Emerson Poems, May day 61 The sparrow meek, 
p^hetic-eyed, Her nest beside the snow-dnit weaves 
Proplie’tical, a, (sb) [f asprec. + -al.] 

1. or, belonging or proper to, or of the nature 


of a prophet; of or pertaining to piophecy 
(= Prophetic i). 

1456 Coventry Leei Bk 287 Ysay, replete with be spirite 
piopheticall 1S77 B Googe ii (1586) 72 

As the Propheticall Psalmist singeth 2623 PuacHAb Pil- 
grwtage (1614) 46a One of those youths, in that Pi ophet- 
icall distraction befoie mentioned, warned them to depart 
from thence 1651 Hobbes Goot .J iioc xvii § 23 321 The 
Apostolicall worke indeed vas universall , the Piopheticall 
to declare their owne levelations in the Chuich, the Evan- 

f elicall to preach, or to be publishers of the Gospell 1697 
'OTTER Antig Gieece iii vii (1715) 69 They had Recourse 
to the whole Train of piophetical Divinities 1856 Si ani rv 
Sinai 6, Pal Pief 18 The poetical imagery of the piophetical 
books 

2 Of the nature of 01 containing piophecy, 
predictive (« I^rophetio 2) 
x6os Bacon Adv Learn i iv § s The leprehension of 
Saint Paul was not only piopei foi those times, but pro- 
phetical for the times following 1674 Brfvint Saul at 
Endor 269 The Man, whom the m a Prophetical 
dream saw supporting his Lateian Chuich fiom falling 
1830 D'Isracli Chas /, III. ix 200 A piophetical oration 
announced that the future hne fiom Charles would not be 
less numerous. 

fB. sb A prophetical utterance, a piophecy Obs 
16x5 SYLvrsiER Memory of Mai gante Wks. (Grosart) II. 
294 Od® Digbt, two dreams made two propheticals Thine, 
or thy Coffin, mine, of thy Funeials 1653 H. Whistler 
upshot hf Baptisme 99 By plain coherence of these 
PropheticafU it appeal eth. 

Hence Propbetica*lity (nofice-Ttfd,), Froplie'ti- 
calness (rare), piophetical quality 
1727 Bailey vol W.Propheitcalness prophetical Nature 
orC^ality. 1834 Collridge in Lxi? Rem (1836)11 284 
(on B Jonson's Barth Fairi An odd sort of propheticality 
ill this Numps and old Noll 1 

Prophetically (pr^fe’bkah), cidv, [f. as prec 
-f- -LT ^ ] In a prophetical manner ; in the manner 
of a prophet ; by way of piophecy or jjrediction 
2577 tr, BullingeVs Decades (1592) 433 Saint Peter and 
S Paul doe. applie this as a thing spoken PropheticalUe 
vnto Christ lesus 1644 Milton Jud^t Bucer^Ve 1851 
IV 342 Which our enemies too profetically fear’d 1752 
J. Gill Trinity iii 6x This is prophetically expressed m 
Isa, Ixiii I 1856 Fuoude Hist Eng I. v 356 Kirwan 
was one of those men of whom the preacher spoke pro- 
phetically 

Pr opheticism ( -fe tisiz’m) [f. as prec. + -ism ] 
1 , An expiession characteristic of the Prophets 

X684 H More Answ, etc 252 , 1 suspect it to be a mere 
Propneticism, if 1 may so speak, that is, a prophetick 
scheme or propriety of speech, usefull for concernment, 

2 . Prophetic system or practice 
1701 Beverley Apoc. Quest 10 Which Propheticisms of 
the Churches, Mr Fleming being Aveise to, I will not Press 
them upon him 

tProplie'ticly, Ctdv. Obs rare. [f. Pro- 

PHBTIO + -LT 2 ] =S PbOPHETIOALIxY. 

2656 J Hammond Leah R (1844) 25 Although this was 
prophetiquely forseen by diveise merchants of London 2704 
The Storm vi, Often he has those Cares Prophetickly exprest 
Prop]ie*tico-, comb, form of L. propheitc-us 
Prophetic, prefixed adverbially to an adj., e.g. 
prophetico-Messtamc, of or peitaining to the pro- 
phetic Messiah. 

2865 tJ*' Strauss^ New Life yesus 1 1 11, Ixxiii 174 We have 
here a prophetico-Messianic myth of the clearest stamp 

Prophetism (pip‘f6tiz*m). [f Prophet jAj- 
-ism] The action or practice of a prophet or 
prophets ; the system or principles of the Hebrew 
prophets. False prophetism, the practice orpnnei- 
ples of a false prophet. 

2702 Beverley Apoc Quest Pief a iv b, To be waited 
for with Reverence , and not Reproach’d as False Pro- 
phetism 1845 Kitto Cyci Bibl Lit s v Theology, The 
freer lehgious enthusiasm which had prevailed m the 
nation in the form of Prophetism x86x A McCaul Ess 
P rophecy in A ids to Faith to To have received a call and 
message diiect from God and to deliver it constituted the 
essence of prophetism 1893 Huxlev Evol ^ Ethics 109 Pro- 
phetism attained its apogee among the Semites of Palestine. 

b. Philos, In the teaching of Algazzali, an 
Arabian philosopher of the eleventh century, the 
fourth stage in intellectual development (the three 
preceding being Sensation, Undeistanding, and 
Reason), in which a man sees thmgs that lie beyond 
the perceptions of reason 
i8iW Lewes Hist Philos, (1853) 310 
t Proplietiza’tion. Obs rarer\ [f. next: see 
-ATION ] The action or faculty of prophesying. 

265a Gaule Magasirom, 221 Take the stone which is called 
Esmundus 01 Asmadus, and it will give prophetization, 

t Pro'phetize, Z' Obs [ME. n F pivphdtiser 
(-izer I2th c in Littrd), ad late L prophetiz-dre 
(a 200 m Itala), a. Gr, wpotpijTi^fiv to prophesy ; 
see Prophet sb, and -izb.] 

1 . trans. To prophesy, predict. 
c 2330 R Brunne Chran, Wace (Rolls) 16606 Til bat tyme 
come, pat Merlyn til Arthur prophetysed 2^3 Caxton 
Gold. Leg, 427 D/2 He prophetysed that a recluse sholdbe 
seen emonge men by the vyce of coue^se 2540 Compk 
Scot L 22 In the nuramyr of them that &nct paul propne- 
tizit in the sycond epistil to tymothie Una. vu 46 His 
father Adam hed prophetyszit that the varld sal end be 
vattir and be the fyir 

2 tntr. To utter predictions ; to prophesy 
1588 A. King tr Camsivs* Caieck. 2x3, I send nocht yir 
Prophets and thay did nm^ 1 spak nocffit to yam and tbay 
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prophetized 1604 T Wright Passzonsv §2 i63Elizeus.. 
desiring to prophetise, called for a musitian 17x5 M Davies 
Ai/ien, Brit I 263 Had not he prophetiz’d against the 
Con options of the Church of Rome. 

Hente t Pro plietizing j/; and/// a 

*595 Daniel Civ, IVars (i 6 og) iii Ixii, Nature doth 
warning send By prophetizing dreames 1398 Sylvester 
DuBaftasiu 1 iv Handle cr 785 Ihe piophetmng :>pmt 
forsook him so. 1715 M Davies AiJien Bni 1 . 60 Monks 
and Fryais, who abetted her Piophetizing Impostures 

Fro*plietless, a [f. Pkofhet sb +>less] 
Without a prophet or inspired teacher. 

1900 H D Rawnslev in JPesim Gaz 36 Jan. 8/1 In 
prophetless despair We hear through cloud of doubt and 
misty air The rival Chuiches cry uncertain cries. zgo6 
Erpositor June 517 The priest, bare rule over a kingless 
and prophetless people. 

t ]rro*plietlyi a, Obs, rare [f. as prec. + 
“LY 1 .] Rrophet-like, befitting a prophet. 

1547 -^ Bauldwin Mor Philos, (Palfr.) 11 A worthy and 
prophetly saying. 

ProjA-eto'cracy, nonce-wd, [f, as prec + 
-( 0 )CBACY,] Goveinment by a prophet. 

1^3 Pall Mall Bndgel 6 Apr. 526/1 There is little to be 
bi ought against the Mormons, except the galling propheto* 
cracy of their government and their marriage laws 
Pro'phetry. nonce-wd. [f, as prec. + -by] 
The prophetical office, the body of prophets. 

1863 Milman // tsi, ykzt/j VIII (ed j) 347 Elijah . . appeal s in 
the solemn, scene of the Transfiguration as the representative 
ofjprophetry. 

Prophet’s - flower, prophet • flower. 


[Arendcnugof Feisiau ^gul-ipatgh&m- 

bar ‘rose or ilower of the Apostle’ (he, 
Mohammed) ] A name, of Oriental origin, given to 
two species of Arnebiay N.O, BoraginaceBy viz. A, 
ecktotdes, a peiennial, native of the regions west of 
the Upper Indus, having primrose-yellow flowers, 
maiked with evanescent pnrple spots; and A, 
Gnjfithiiy an annual, native of India 

[1834 Sir a, Burnes Treo) Bokhara 1 . 111 86 The violet 
has the name of *gool 1 pyeghambur*, or the rose of the 
Piophei, par excellence, I suppose, fiom its fragrance i86r 
Bot Mag tab, 5366,] i86fi rroas. Boi. 929/2 Prophets- 
Jlower, the name given by Indian Mussulmans to Ar/tehia 
echloides. 1B69 J. L Siewart Punjab Plants 152 
* Prophet's (lower ' , is liked by the Pathans on account of its 
deligntlul scent, and is also held in veneration by them, as 
thenvedatk maikson the corolla are said to be those of 
Mahomed's fingers. i88a Gaideu 14 Oct 344/2 In flower 
just now.,Arnobia echioida. (the Prophet's floweO. 

Prophetsh^ (prpfetijip). [f. Prophet sb + 
-SHIP.} The office or function of a prophet. 

xdAa J EAfON Hone^-e, Free ynsitf 23B We give to 
Chtist the glory and truth of his Prophetship 1873 
Faihbairk hind. Phdos. Rdtg ^ Hist. (1877) 329 It is no 
mutter of much moment wheie the idea of prophetship 
originated. Israel alone realized it. 1809 GARViBi?r/fc/i/7«^< 
Theol. IX 11. 274 Christ has founded lu& community ihiough 
hib loyal pioplietship and priesthood 

Frophoric (pi<?fp nk), a, rare. [ad. Gi. tt/io- 
Kpopnibsy { irpo<f>opa utterance, f. irpofipeiv to utter, 
to bring foilh.] Characterized by utterance, enun- 
ciation, or emibsion. 

1833 J H Newman Arlans 11 iv. (1876) 197 A distinction 
had already been applied by the Stoics to the Platonic 
Logos, which they lepresented under two aspects .The 
teims were received among Catholics* the ' Endiathetic *, 
standing for the Woid as hid from everlasting m the bosom 
of the Father, while the ' Prophoric was the Son sent forth 
into the woild, m apparent separation from God, with His 
Father s name upon Him, and His Father s will to perform, 

Frophragm (pip || propliragma 

(prtffrse’gma). Entoni [ad. Gr. irp6<ppaypia a fence 
m front, f. vp6j + stem (ppan-, to 

fence in.] (See qiiot.) 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. hniomol III. xxxiii. 371 Prophragnia 
(the Pioplnagni). A partition of an elastic substance, 
lather horny, connected posteriorly with the Dorsolum. 
Ibid. XXXV. sso The an tenor margin of the dorsolum [is] 
deflexed so as to form a septum called the prophiagm. 
1890 Ceni, Dicty Prophragma. 

Frophylactic (pr^filse’ktlk), a, and sb [ad. 
Gr. irpo(f>v\.afcnfc^6sf f <npo(pv\d(ra€iii to keep guard 
before . see Pbo -2 and Phylactio. So Jf\ prophy- 
lacHqm (i 6 th c. in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

A. a^, Med, That defends from or tends to 
prevent disease; also tramf, preseivative, pre- 


cautionary. ^ ^ 

x<74 J. JoMBs Nat Beginmng Grow Things 45 Prophi- 
laclicke that preuenteth diseases. 1605 Daniel Queen's 
Arcana iir. «, Voo haue not very carefull beene, T* 
obserue the prophilactick legiment Of your owne body. z86x 
in Blount Glossogr. (ed, 2), Prophylactic, 1725 Watts 
Logic I VI. § 10 Medicine is justly distributed into propby- 
lactick, or the art of pieserving health ; and therapeutick, 
or the ai t of restoring health. 174a W. Stukeley in Mem. 
(Surtees) L 326 An amuletick, averruncative or prophy- 
lactick symbiol 1798 W. Blair Soldier's Fnend a Steady 
enforcement of proper piophylactic regulations. x866 Lona, 
Rev. 37 Feb 189/2 [Vaccination] does seem to have exer- 
cised a prophylactic or modifying influence. X889 J R. 
Ilunowortii in Lux Mundi uu 118 With men, as with 
animals, suffering is largely prophylactic 
B. sb, A medicine or measure used to prevent, 
or as a precaution against, disease. Also transf, 
1642 Preparalivejhr Fast 13 Weare it as aPiophylactick 
about thee, 1777 G, Forster l^oy. round World I, 53 It is 


one of the best prophylactics against the sea scurvy. i8a8 
Blachvi Mag XXIII 302 A serpent’s skin is still looked 
upon m Egypt as a prophylactic against complaints of the 
head 3897 AllhiAt's Syst Med. II 657 Vaccination, 
which has now stood the test of practice for a century, 
remains to-day one of the greatest medical prophylactics 
the world has ever known 

t* Frophyla'ctical, a. Obs rare [f. as prec. 
-I- -AL ] = prec adj. 

1628-9 Bp Hall Serm Acts u 37-40 Wks 1863 V 409 
Dietetical and prophylactical receipts of wholesome caution. 
X657 W Coles Adam m Eden cvui, It is not only Thera- 
peuticall or restorative, but Prophylacticall or preventionall. 
Hence Froplxyla'ctzcailly adv,y by way of pre- 
vention of disease. 


TSfipR F Burton Cenir A/r In yml Geog See XXIX. 
13s nofCy A gieybeard wbo had been treated at Maskat 
prophylacticolly against the pam and venom of the scorpion 
1894 Westw Gaz, 26 Oct. 3/1 In the matter of vaccinating 
prophylactically to secure that a child shall be immune, 

(1 Prophyla*cticon. Obs rare’-^, [a. Gr, 
vpo<pv\aHriK6v, nent. sing of vpofvKaKTtKbs : see 
PrOPHYLAOTIO ] as PROPHYLAOTIO sb. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen, Bni, II. 354 The avow’d best 
Prophylacticons or Preservers of Health, be the moderate 
use of Medicinal Water-Dnnkmg [etc.] 

II Frophylazis (pr^fila’ksis). fmod L., f. Gr 
irp6f Pbo -2 4. a watching, guarding, after 

pROPHYLAOTio.] Med, The preventive treatment 
of disease. Also transf, 
x84a in Donguson Med, Lex 1843 B J* Graves Syst 
Clin Med, xxvii. 342 An elaborate and critical history of 
thepathology, prophylaxis, and treatment of syphilis. x866 
A Flint Prtnc, Med (x88o) 109 The prevention of disease 
constitutes a division of medicine called prophylaxis, 
1897 A Druckrh tr I/tenng's Evol Aryan 376,1 should 
call It the Prophylaxis of a primitive race. 

Frophylaxy (prp'filseksi), [= mod.F. pre^ 
phylaxze, f. mod.L. prophylaxis ] = prec. 

1890 Lancet 25 J an 318/1 The discussion on the prophylaxy 
of tuberculosis was then resumed 1892 Sat, Rev 23 Jan. 
93^ Certain vistas m the future of prophylaxy. 
Pi?opliylloti see Pbo -2 i. 
t Propixe, a. Obs Also 5-6 -pyce, 6 -pise, 
-pysse. ^ [ME. a. F. proptu ( 12 th c. in Littr^), ad. 
L. propiti-m favourable, gracious, kind ] 

1. » Propitious a. i. 

a ijjas Piosc Psalter 389 He shal be propice to be londe 
of his folk. 3489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A r v. 10 To whom 
fortune was w propice 1526 Abp Lee to WoUey 
(MS Cott, Vesp. C. ill 213), X humbiie beseched his 
Magestie not to geve easie and propice eares unto any such 
leapoits 1609 Holland^///;// Marceti. 75 The Romanes 
worship the giacious power of God, so propice and 
merciful! unto them x6^ Blount Glossogr, Propitious, 
not displeased, mercifut, favorable, propice, gentle. 

2 » Propitious a 2 . 


c 1477 Caxton yason 6 Theknightes .diewhem vnto a 
place propice for the ioustes 1568 Grafton Chron, IL 
816 Now was the time propice and conuement. x6i8 
Barnevelt's Apol Pref A iv b, A more propice and fat 
sacriliceat the Altarof Pioserpina. x6ao Thomas ZczAZlrcrif., 
Forimiaius luckie, happy, fortunate, propice. 

Hence t Fropi'oely ado. Ohs, 

XS41 St Papers Hen, VI IT, 111 . 298 The purchace of 
certeyn landes there, lyeng propicely for them 154a Ibid, 
V 587 The tyme shall more propicely serve Us 
I^opioiable, etc , obs fi. Peopitiablb, etc. 
tFropi'oianty ^ Sc. Ohs, ran, [p.d,li,pro^ 
pitiant-em, pres. pple. of propiH-dre to Pro- 
piTiATg] « Propitious nr. r. 

1533 Bellenden Livy iii vii (S T S.) I 272 We haue }je 
goddis mare propiciant to ws quhen we ar fechtand 1548 
S*!: Acts Mary (1814) II. 481/2 To aide and defend at his 
nowar this tender princes . . as propiciant and helplyke 
brother 

Fropination (pr^pin^*Jon). [ad L proplnd- 
tisnrm a drinking to one’s health, n. of action f. 
propXn-are to Propinje.] 

tl. The action of offering drink to another in 
pledging ; the drinking to the health of any one. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Prdination, a drinking to one, 
a bidding one drink. 1697 Pottrr Antuj Greece yy xx 
(17TS) 393 Proteas drank it off, and presented his Service 
to Alexander in another of the same Dimensions This 
Propination was carry'd about towaids the right Hand. 
Ibid, 398 The Propinalions, and methods of Dnnktng, which 
other N ations observ’d 

f 2. Giving, presenting, administenng. Obs. rare 
x6o8 Tofsell Serpents (1658) 662 Cancharides^ ,if you 
fail in their due and skilful application or propination,. 
drive men into most intolerable giievous symptomes. 

3 [ Qi^x.propinaUonX^ In reference to Austrian 
Poland ; The seignional monopoly of brevnng and 
distilling and selling the produce 
xB86 Daily News 23 Dec. 5/7 This nobleman has the 
‘propination ' or sole nght of selling spirits in this part of 
the world x888 Times 27 Sept 3/3 The Galician land- 
owners by the Spirit Tax Act passed last Session.. have 
been deprived of the right of ^propination ’—that is, of 
distilling and selling spirits on their estates. 

Fropine (pr<?p3rn), sb^^ Sc, Ohs or arch, 
[a, obs. F. propine (i6thc. in Godef.) ‘drinking 
moneys or somewhat to drinke * (Cotgr.), f. 
piner to Propine ; so Sp. propina a present, a ‘ tip *, 
lx. proptna a dnnfcing, a 'health ’.J 
+1. Drmk-money. Obs, 

[This IS etymologically the earlier sense, but early evid- 
ence for It m Sc. has not been found.] 


I 1638 Rutherford Lett. 1 x Tune (1664) 230 To love the bride* 

I groom better then his gifts, his propines, or drink money 

2. A thing presented as a gift , a piesent. 

In the fiist quotation a present of wine 
1448 Aberdeen Re^ (1044) I x? To mak a propyne to our 
souerane lord the Kingis welcum of twa tunnes of Gas 
coene wyne 1473 Rental Bh Cupay. Angus (1879) I 169 
He sal gyue to ws in name of propyne a ra or a buk 1557- 
75 D turn. Occur r { Ban n. Club) 67 Wi thane coffer quh^m 
wes the copburd and propyne quhilk suldbe piopynit to hir 
hienes 1598 J Melvill [piile) A Spiritual! Propine of a 
Pastour to his People a 3619 W Cowper Heaven Opened 
II Ded , That 1 haue conioyned your MaiesUes in the 
participation of this small propine of the first fruits of my 
labours x8i8 Scott Hi t Midi xxxix, We maun think of 
some propine for her, since her kindness hath been great. 
1849 Mrs a, S Mfhteath Lays Kirk 6* Coot (1892) 39 
'Twas my first hansel and propine to heaven 

3. The power to give; gift, disposal, rare, 
(Doubtfully correct.) 

rtiB03 Lady Anne vil in Child Ballads i (1882) zvjfz 
If I were thme, and in thy propine, 0 what wad ye do to 
me ? 18x3 PicKEN Poems II 71 The richest gift in Heaven s 
propine. 

Fropilte (pidh*pain), sh 2 Chem, [f. as Pbob- 
ANE + -iNE 5 2 ] Hofmann’s systematic name 
for the gaseous hydrocarbon CjH^, the tri-carbon 
member of the acetylene senes, CnHjjn_a , usually 
called Allylene, and formerly also propinene, 

1866 Hofmann in Proc, Reyal Soc XV 58 note, 
1873 Watts Fownes* Chem. (ed 11) 358 Ethme and pro- 
pine aie gaseous at ordinary temperatures 1B77 Ibid, 
(ed. 12} 116 ^ Allylene or propine C3H4 . .is produced by the 
action of sodium ethylate on bromopropene. 

Fropine (pr^psin), v. Chiefly Sc. Obs, or 
arch. AJso 5 -/ -pyue, p dial, -peyne. [ad. 
L propln-dre to dnnk to one’s health, pledge ; to 
give to dunk, administer, furnish, ad. Gr. irpowV-etv 
lit. to drmk before or above, to drink to another, to 
give one to drink, also to give freely, to present, 
f. ffpo. Pro- 2 + trivsiv to dnnk ] 

1. trans To offer or give to drink ; to present 
with*(drink) , fg. to offer or give (a ' cup ’ of afflic- 
tion, etc.)* Obs, 

c 1430 Lydg Conmtend our Lady viii 52 Sum drone of 
graceful dewe to us propyne. 1563 WinJet Wks (ST S.) 
II. 27 Thai feir nocht to piopyne the venuni of heereste til 
wtheris. a Rollock Passion 11 (1616) 2X The Father 
hath propined vnto mee a bitter cuppe of affliction 1637 
Giujcseiz Eng Pop Cerent, m 11 3T Whiles she propmeth 
to the world the cup of her fornications. 1675 J. Smith 
Chr Rehg Appeal 11 35 That deadly Poyson of their 
Religion that was propined from the Stage, a 17x3 Pitcairn 
in Maidment Scot. Pasguils (1868) 317 Ahealth to the King 
I do thee propine 

2 To offer for acceptance or as a present; 
to present ; to put before one, propose. 

Perhaps first said of a present of wine. 

0 1450 Lovelicb Grail xvii. 118 My grete veniaunce & my 
gret disciphue, With my strenglhe to 30W it schal propme. 
x^-ao Dunbar Poems Ixxvii 6x Ane riche present thay 
did till iiir propyne. xs*® Aberdeen Regr (1844) I 115 
That thar be propynit to the kingis giace sax potionis of 
wyne cx^do Rolland Seven Sages 34 Of tbairpretlick to 
me ane point propyne 1596 Dalrymfle tr Leslie's Hist. 
Scot.vm, 92 The king propynet him ihecuntiies Knapden 
and Kintyr. « 1619 Fotherby i 11 §2(1622)11 

Vnlesse we would propine, both our selues, and our cause, 
vnto open and lUst derision. 1660 Jer Taylor Duct Ditbit 
X. IV rule 11 g tg It propines to us the noblest, the highest, 
and the bravest pleasures of the world. 1807 J. Stago 
Poems 67 Our past misfortunes we d propeyne T oblivion 
x8z9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, In expectation of the ample 
donation, or soul scat, which Cediic had pi opined, 

3. To present (a person) with something, to 
endow, reward. 

c X4SO Lovclich Merhn 6506 For mochel worschepe by 
hym schalt bouse And ful gret encres to the and thyne, And 
thowhit worschepe & hit propyne. X554 Edai, Cottnc Rec. 
20 Dec II. If 39 (MS ) An vther goblet, with which to pro- 

f ine the Quenis Grace a 1598 Rollock Passion 11 (x6z6) 22 
f the Lord propine thee with a cup of affliction, a 1670 
Spalding Troub Chas I (Spald Cl ) II 86 He, with his 
Quene wes bankettit . ^ and thairefter propynit with 
20,000 hb sterling in ane fair coup of gold a 1758 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets 62 And bought fiae Bawsy, His [bonnet], to 
pi opine a giglet lassie. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 
xlix, Bless God that you have bad a husband to piopme 
Him with , ^ 

4. a iians. To wish (health or the like) to 
some one in drinking, b. inir. To address a 
pledge or toast to ; to drmk a health to, 
aiTjG C. Smart Hop Garden 1. Poems (1810) 38/1 The 
lovely sorceress mix d, and to the prince Health, peace and 
joy propm’d. 1887 Blackw, Mag. Sept 402 And thus did 
he to the king pi opine • ‘ Long live the King I ' 

Hence fFpopl’ner Obs, rare’“^, one who 'pro-^ 
pines offers, or gives 

1589 Bruce Seim, (Wodrow Soc.) 26 There is twa pro- 
piners, twa personis that offens and givis the Sacrament. 
Fropinq^aaut (preiprgkwant), a. rare [ad, 
L. proptnqmntem^ pres. pple. of propinqu^re to 
bung near, approach, f. propinqurus see PBO- 
piNQUEr] Near, neighbouring, adjacent. 

1833 T Adams Exp 2 Peter lu 3 That cannot be called 
clos^ propinquant . .which is actually present X903 T, P, s 
Weekly 4 Sept. 427/3 Small vans stationed at vaiioua 
squares, propinquant to busy sections of the city. 

t Fropru^nskte, ppl* a Obs, rare. [ad. L, 
propznqitdt~us brought near, pa. pple. cApropinqu^ 
are . see prec.] Immediate, proximate. 
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PEOPINQtTATE 

i66s J Gadbiry Lend, Delizt Predicted ConcL 40 The r 
shutting up of People in a tune of Sickness is no small 1 
propmquate cause of the increase of the Contagion 1683 
— in \VfutrioiCs Wks Pref , Aptly , distinguished into 
Causes Remote, and Propmquate. 
t Propinquate, ® Obs,rare-^, [f ppl. stem 
of 'L, jtropinqudre to bring near, to draw near.] 

*5*3 CocKERAsr, Propin^eUCf to approach. 

Propinqne (propi-gk), «. rare [ad. L. pro- 
ptnqtt-tts near, neighbouring, denvative of propt 
near dL ionginqu-tts distant, from Idttge far J 
1 . Near in space, neighbounng, at hand. 

1635 Swan S^ec, JI/ v § 2 (1643) 81 The matter of Meteors 
..asit Is propiaque or near, it consisteth of Exhalations. 

L AsHBY^STERay m Graphic 16 Apr 494/x They did 
not disdain, the foaming pewter from the propinque public. 
1907 N Mcjkro in Btackio Mag;. Jan 81/1 Ports more 
propinque to the highways of the world 

f 2 . Immediate, proximate* direct Obs. 

1649 Bulwer Paihomyat^ t iv *8 Some more propinque 
and conjunct cause of motioin. 166* K W CotnL Charac , 
Gd. old Cause C1860) 63 The devil's the remote cause, and 
their hearts the approximate and neere propinque cause. 
fS. Nearly approaching accuracy ; approximate. 
1680 Aubrey Ziv«r(i8g6) IL 86 Mr. Launcelot Moorhouse 
.wrote against Mr. Francis Potter’s booke of 666, and falls 
upon him, for that 2$ ^ not the true xoote,but the propinque 
root x^x Wood At?t, Qxon, II. 455. 

Hence Pxopl*xiqxuaI a , done in proximity* 
x8oi C. James Rom, Rigmarole 116 In the course of a 
week's propinquial <excuse my coinage) climbing 

Propraquitoxis, a, mnce-wd. [f. next + 
-ODs: cf calapnious'\ That is in propinquity; 
close at hand. 

X899 Literature xi Mar 260 A propinquitous and sym* 
pathetic bTother-in<anns is a wdcome ally indeed. 
PropiXL^nity (pr^prrjkwiti). [ME propin- 

r 'te, a. ob&. F. propinqtnii (<71240 in Godef ), ad, 
propinqmtds^ -totem nearness, f. proptnqu-tts . 
see PnoPiirQUB.] Nearness, closeness, proximity . 
a. in space : Neighbourhood. 
e;x46o Mptham Wks (E E.T S) *48 He concludyth 
that the mane schuld, for her propynqwyte, sundry m- 
dysposycioii . . cause. X570 Levins Mamp. 110/24 Pro- 
pinqtuu^ iropinqulias x6ox Holland Pliny II 372 By 
reason of the propinquity and neighborhood of that region 
xyas Bradley Peutu Diet s v IVtnd, The propinquity of 
the Sea, being to beconsider'd 1879 Casselts Techit Editc, 
ly 307/2 It should not be in too dose propinquity to the 
stable. 

b. mblood onelationship * Near or close kinship 
ci^4 Chaucer JSoetk, 11 pr. lu, 25 (Camb. MS) The 
xnoost presyous kyndc of any piopinquite or alyaunce Jjat 
may ben. 1387-8 T« Usk Test Lave 11. it (Skeat) 1 xoi 
She maketo nigh counage, ther neuer proptnquite ne 
alyaunce in lyue was, ne sbiHde haue be; x^ Knox First 
Blast CArb ) 55 It is not birth onely nor proplnquitie of 
blood. 16x3-13 Daniel Coll Htst, Eng (1626) 105 The next 
day*.hee put her away, pretending propinquity of blood 
Blackstonb Comm II. xiv 234 Thus in the second 
degree, the issue of George and Cealia Stiles and of 
Andrew and Esther Baker are each in the same degree 
of propinquity. 1880 Muirhcad Gains in. § 27 He does 
not call them m the second class immediately after the 
sui heredes^ but in the third class, on the ground of 
propinquity. 

o. m nature, disposition, belief, association, etc.: 
Similarity, affinity. 

XS86 A. Day Eng Secretary 11. (1625) 117 An annexed 
propinquity or opposition of good and bad, vertne and vice 
x 5 so T. Vaughan Antma Magica 8 There is in Nature a 
Certun Chain, or subordinate propinquity of Complexions 
betwe«i Visibles, and invisibles X823 Gillies Artsioile*s 
Rhet ii. X 297 The objects of envy must always be charac- 
terised by nearness in time, place, age, reputation, m shoit 
by a sort of propinquity. 

d. in Ume ; Near approach, nearness. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud, Bp. vii i. 341 Thereby is 
declared the propinquity of their desolation x8aj Lamb 
Eha Ser. u Superannuated Man^ Each day used to be 
individually felt Dy me. .in its distance from, or propinquity 
ti^he next Sunday 

Pvoprn^UOtLSj a. rare-\ [f. 'L,propinqu-tts 
Propinque + -OFS.] Near, close at hand, m 
proximity 

x83a Bsntham Deoniol viu (1834) I. 107 Susceptible of 
being brought into the mind with the vividness of diat 
which IS j^ropinquous. 

Propio-, propion-y Chetu , a formative derived 
from OOPIONIO, entering into the names of com- 
pounds related to propiomc add. The clnef aie , 
Pxoplo'Uo a. [dim. f. Propionic], mproptolic aetd^ 
CHEC.COjH, obs. synonym of Proparotlio 
€utd ; pkenyl-propioltc aetd^ CaHb . C = C , CO^H ; 
see quot. Fropio nami^de, the amide of propionic 
acid, C3HaO,N.Hfl: see quots. Propionate, a 
salt of propionic aad. Fro*pione, di-ethyl ketone 
(CjHfl/a.CO, a colourless mobile liqmd lighter 
tiian water, m smell resembling acetone; dis- 
covered by Fremy m 1855, and called by him 
Metacetone Fxopionl*trU, -lie, the nitule or 
nitrogen compound of the propyl senes, C3H3N, 
derived from propionyl by substitution of N for O. 
Fro'pionyl, the monovalent radical CaHgO of 
propionic acid, formerly called tmtacetyl. 

18(72 Watts Diet, Chetn VI 962 PheftylHroptoltc Acid. 
CtHeOj lelated to phenyl-propionic acid in the same 
manner as stearolic to stearic acid It ciystallises from 
water or from carbon bisulphide in long white silky needles 


melting at i36°-i37® x88x Tmus 3 Tune 5 Competition 
with the natural dye-stuff is not to be thought of until the 
maker can reduce the price of dry propiolic aad *857 
hiiLLZR Elem Chem 111 . 239 *Propiontamde Gd&f{^O^y 
Butyrarmde CgHgNOi, and Vedeiarmde CioHiiN02,inay 
all be obtained by the action of ammonia upon their respec- 
tive ethers 1875 Watts Dut Chem VII 1009 Propioii- 
amide is colourless, readily soluble in cold alcohol and 
ether, from which it crystallises in radiate crystalline 
masses. ; from chloroform it crystallises in pearly scales. 
*862 Miller Elem Chem III 3S0 Most of the Vopionat^ 
are soluble and crystallizable. The propionates of potash 
and axe deliquescent. Propionate of ume is efflorescent, 
but very soluble xStfi R I. Morley in Q ^ml Chem, 
Soc IV I On *Propione, the Ketone of Propionic 

Add. 1866 Watts Diet, Chem IV. 729 Propione, C5H10O 
IS sometimes called ethyl-propionyl 1837 Miller Elem 
Chem. Ill 166 Cyanide of Ethyl Hydrocyanic Ether 
*PropiomiriU (CiHsCy = CsHsN) . is obtained by the 
distillation of sulphetnylate of potash with cyimide of 
potassium. x864-7a Watts Did. Chem II. 21 z Cyanide 
of ethyl, Propionitrxle, Metacetonitrile, . discovered by 
Felouze in 1834 is a colourless liquid, of specific gravity 
0*78 It has a strong alliaceous odour, and is very 
poisonous 1837 Miller Elem Chem III 311 Propione , 
ethylide of *propionyl x^ Watts Diet Chem Vl 96a 
P^^of^l hronnde, CsHsOfir. Ibid, 963 Propionyl iodide 

Propionic (prdnpip mk), a. Chem [ad. i. 
proptomqut (Dumas, Malagute, & Leblanc 1847 ; 
Comptes Rendus XXV. 781), f. Gr. ir/xi, Pbo -2 (or 
TT/wTos first) -h irtW, moi^- fat, m reference to its 
being the first m older of the actual fatty acids 
(fonnic and acetic acids, which precede it m the 
series, not formmg unctuous derivatives). 

From prcfpiowc are derived the names Propane, Profene, 
Propyl, and the terms under Promo- ] 

1 . Propiomc acid, the monatomic monobasic 
acid of the propyl or tn-carbon series, the third 
acid of the fatty senes, C3H sGa, discovered by 
Gottlieb in 1844, and by him designated Meta- 
cetonic acid. Jts salts are Propionates. Also in 
conib, as hromopropioitic acidj etc 
*83* B. I Mobley m Q ^ml Chem Soc IV. i The 
unfortunate term meiacetomc or metacetic acidj only lately 
replaced by the appropriate appriiation of propiomc aaa, 
now universally adopts 1839 Fownes* Chem. 411 Under 
the influence of oxidizing agents, propylic alcohol is 
converted into an aad analogous to acetic acid, which is 
called propiomc acid, a coloness, transparent liquid, of a 
peculiar, somewhat pungent odor, similar to that of acetic 
acid 1873 Ralfe Phys Chem. 46 Formic, Acetic, and 
Propionic acids are present in sweat. 

2 Piopionio aldehyde, CgHeO = CaH^O H, 
(^propyl aldehyde, hydride qf propionyl), a limpid 
neutral liquid, having an ethereal odour. So pro- 
ptomc ethers, salts, etc. 

x866-8 Watts Diet. Chem, IV. 734 Propionic aldehyde 
discovered in 1847 by Guckelberger. z88o Libr. umv, 
Knoixil CN Y)VIII 494 Acetone is isomeric with propiomc 
aldehyde C^HeO. 

Propir(e, ^te, -tie, obs, IF Proper, -ty 
Propitiable (propijiiabl), a [ad. L propi- 
izdbil-ts easy to be appeased : see Propitiate v 
and -ABLE, cf. obs. F.propiciahle, -liable (15th c. 
in Godef.).] 

fl. Able to propitiate. Obs. rare. 

1333 T. Watson in Crowley Soph Dr Watson il (1569) 
130 Graunt good Lord, that this saciifice be propitiable or 
a meaue to obteyne mercy ZS63 Foxs A ^ m 979/1 In 
the Masse, the huely sacrifice of the Churche, which is pro- 
pitiable, as well for the synnes of the quicke, as of the dead 
2 Capable of being propitiated 01 made pio- 
pitious. 

1337 Sarum Primer, D/^^^Lso, Almightie eternall God, 

. bee propiciable to the soule of thy servaunte. 1662 H 
More Phtlos Wnt. Pref Gen (1712) 10 It could never 
enter into my mind, that he [God] was either imtabte or 
piopitiable, by the omitting or performing of any mean and 
insignificant services, 18^ Sarah J Duncan .Joe Depart. 
305 [She] IS propitiable, and walks the deck daily with her 
former calumniatora 

Fropiticul (pwprjal), a. rare'-K [f. L. pro- 
piti-us Propitious -t- -al.] Propitiatory 
*830 Neale Hymns (1867) zo8 Luke the ox, in foira 
propitial. As a creature sacuficiaL 

1 ; Fropi’tiate, ppl a. Ohs. rare. [f. L pro- 
pthdt-ns, pa pple, of propiti-dre , see next.] I'ro- 
pitiated. (In quot const, as pa pplel) 
x^z Bp Gardiner Exphe. *50 With suche sacrifices 
Goa is made fauoxable, or God is propitiate, if we shall 
make new Englishe 

Propitiate (prc^pifii^t), [f, ppl stem of 
lu . propilt-dre to render favourable, appease (f. pro- 
piH-tts Propitious) , see -ate 8.] 

1 trans. To lender propitious or favourably in- 
clined J to appease, concihate (one offended), 

Waller To Mtsins Broughton Poems 127 You (her 
priest) decide What offrings may propitiate the Faire, 1739 
Johnson Rasselas xi, That the supreme Being may oe 
more easily propitiated in one place than in another is the 
m^m of idle supeistition 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Strike viii, If It was indeed necessary to propitiate the 
meters by sacrifiang bun. xB7$]owErr Plato (ed 2) V. 133 
ihat they [the Gods] can be propitiated, .is not to be 
allowed or admitted for an instant 
T 2 intr. To make propitiation. Obs rare^"^ 

X703 Young Senn II 267 The sorrows of our Loid weie 
piopiuatmg for the sms of Eden 

t8. trans. To treat propitiously. Obs.iare^^. 


PROPITIATORY. 

1768 [W, Donaldson] Life SirB. Sapskull I xiv 142 The 
Grecians used to enrich their victim, by tipping his horns 
with gold, in Older to bribe the mercenary God to propitiate 
their appeal 

Hence Proprtiated, Propi'tiating ppl adjs ; 
Propi tiatingly adz/ 

a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet Wks 1721 III 68 And on 
the cross bieathiog bis painful last. To his propitiated great 
Father pass'd a i8za A M'Lean Comm. Hen (1847)11. xu. 
196 Christis represented as the meek and propitiating Lamb. 
X873 Symonds Grk Poets ix 291 The old Oedipus, is made 
a blessed Daemon through the mercy of piopitiated deities 
X890 E L Arnold Phra vii, ‘Now’, said the scribe 
piopitiatingly 

Propitiation (pwpijii^jsn). [ad. late L. 
propittahsti-em, n, of action f pi opiti-dre to Pro- 
pitiate; cf. F. propitiation (14th c in Hatz - 
Darm ),] 

1 The action or an act of propitiating ; appease- 
ment, concihation , atonement, expiation. 

*388 WvcLir Leo xxv 9 In the tyme of propiciacioun 
1706 Phillips, Proptitaiion, the Act of piopitiatmg, an 
appeasing of the Divine Anger by Sacrifice, or Pi^erj an 
Atonement. 1730 Johnson Rambler No 10 p iz By what 
propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my foimer gravity? 
*830 R I. WiLBERFORCE Holy Bapt 132 The propitiation 
which om Loid effected on the Cross for the sms of men 
xSyz Tyndail^?<*^/« Sc (1879)1! 1 z Propitiation of these 
terrible poweis was the consequence. 

b. Apropitiatory gift, offering, or saciifice arch 
133a Bk Com Prayer, Comnmmon (1 John u a), He is 
the propiciation for om synnes *649 Jcr Taylor Gt 
Exemp II D1SC.VIU fipChiistisourAdvocate, andheisthe 
propiciation. 

i* 2 . The condition or state of being propitiated 
or rendered favourable , favour. Ohs rare^\ 

1639 G Daniel Ecclus xviii. 54 That in the Dayj the Day 
of visitafion, God may lookcon thee w“> Propitiation. 
tPropitiatoir(e, a. Sc Ohs rare^K [a. F. 
propiiiatoire ] * Propitiatory a 
xs8o Hay Demandes in Cath. Tractates (ST S )69 The 
Sacrifice of the aulter is pi opitiatoii e and obteins remissione 
fra God to thamefor quhilks it is offied. 

Propitiator (prtipi Jii^itai) [a. late L. pi^o- 
ptimior, agent-n. from propiii-dre to Propitiate ; 
so F. propitiateur, in 15 19 propic- (Hatz.-Darm ) ] 
One who propitiates. 

XS7Z Knox Bk Com Order (1868I 61 Look Thou to Thy 
dear Son our Head Mediator, and onW Propitiator xfiaa 
Darcib Biitk of Heresies vi 23 Our Eternall Priest and 
Propitiator 1742 tr BossueisHist Var.P/ot CA (1829) 
I 131 The whole Church, who acknowledged Jesus Christ 
for propitiator and authoi of justification 

X^opitiatorily (pr^pifiiatarih), adv, [f next 
-h -LY 2.1 In a propitiatory manner , by way of 
propitiating. 

ax5S5 Bradford Serm, Lords Supper (Z574) Iivb, 
Being penierted and vsed to a contiary ende, as of sacri- 
ficyng piopitiatoiely for the syns of the quicke and of the 
dead. 1833 W, Anderson Exposure Popery (Z878) 184 
There xs not a shadow of evidence that Christ made an 
Offermg of that biead and wine to his Fathei, either 
euchaiistically or propitiatonly 

Propitiatory (i>it?pi*JiiaLoii), sh. and a. [As 
sb, ad. late L propitiatbri-wn (a 200 in Itala) 
place of atonement, also propitiation, rendering Gr. 
iKturrifpiov (LXX and N. T.) j sb. use of neut. sing, 
of late L propiiiatbn-us adj. atoning, reconciling 
(whence the adj B), f . propitiator Propitiator • see 
-OEY So OF.propiciatorie, -s sb. {a 1 200 m Littre) , 
mod.F adj. and sb. Cf. Mercy-seat ] 

A. sh, 1 The mercy-seat 

le zaoo Ormin Z036 Taer oferr ^tt anke wass An oferr- 
werre wel timmbr^d Pat wass Propitmtoriumm 0 Latin 
spsche nemmnedd.] a 1300 Cursor hi 8281 (Cott ) And 
[in hat hah arke] was aarons wancL pe gilden oyl^ 
propiciaton, Tua cherublns 138a Wyclip Heb ix. 5 Vpoii 
whiche thmgis weren cherubyns of glorie, schadewinge the 
propiciatone c 1449 Pbcock Repr n vi 174 The aik or 
chest of witnessing with propiciatone. 1364 Harding 
Answ yewel xiv 145 Two Cherubins of beaten golde, 
spreading abroad their whmges, . their faces tourned toward 
the propitiatorie. 1643 Lightfoot Glean Ex (1648) 43 
This cover is called the Prraitiatory, vulgarly in our 
English, the Mercy-seat. 1888 (Jave Inspir 0 Test, v 246 
Laws announced from the Propitiatory of the Tabernacle, 
b. transf and fig,, esp applied to Christ, 

1349 CovERDAix, etc. Erasm.Par, Rorn 111 7 b, But nowe 
hath God declared Christ to be vnto all people the very nro- 
piciatory, meicie table, and sacrifice xfioa Har&nit A?/. 
Impost. zrS The auncient renowmed gloiious Rehques 
jewelled up m the Popes Propitwtone at Rome 0(1635 
SiBBcs Confer Christ ^ Mary (1656) 2 There were two 
angels, one at the head, another at the feet, to shew that 
peace was to be expected in the true propitiatory, Jesus 
Christ x8oo A, Swanston Serrn k Lect I 28 Here is the 
mercy-seat, the true propitiatory, the throne of grace. 

2 , Theol. A propitiation ; an offering of atone* 
ment J esp, said of Christ. ? Obs. 

1361 T Norton Calvids Inst ir, xvii (1634) 230 Christ, 
whom God hath set to be the propitiatorie by faith which 
IS in his blood. 1630 W. Brough Sacr Prznc (1659) 269 
Thou hast a propitiatory for an above all my provocations 
xyrf De Fob Hist Devil il i. (1822) 166 If Cmist was put 
to ^ath he would become a propitiatory 

B. adj ^ That propitiates or tends to propitiate; 
of or pertaining to propitiation ; appeasing, atoning, 
conciliating, expiatory ; mgrabating. 

xssx T. Wilson Logike (1580) 29 b, No hypocritical! 
workes, no Propiciatone Idassyag, no mentonous praiyng, 
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are yet to bee allowed before God Coveuda-le 

Carrying Chrises Cross v. 64 Ihe propiciatory sacrifyce of 
Chryste 1736 Buti-i:r Anal, 11. v Wks 1874 I ai2 The 
general prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen 
world X840 Dickcns Old C Shop 11, Mr Swiveller 
looking about him with a propitiatory smile 1846 Grote 
Greece i, xx II 130 A propitiatory payment to the relatives 
of the deceased 

Propitious (pwpi Jas), a. Forms : 5 propy- 
oyous, 5-7 -pioi(o)us, 6- propitious. [Late 
ME, a Oh. propimis, -etix (at 1140 in Godef), f. 
Ij^proph’Us (see Propioe) : see -ocs ] 

1 . Disposed to be favourable, well-disposed, 
favourably inclined , gracious. 

1447 Bokcnham Siyntys (Roxb ) 10 To them m erthe that 
the serve and love Be eveie primycyous Z451 Capgravc 
Life St Gtlheri (E E, T S ) 75 Nature, whech is propicius 
to helth, had wxthdrawe sum- what hir fauour. 1596 Spenscr 
Hymns i. 11, T’asswage the force of this new flame. And 
make thee more propitious m my need x68i R Wittie 
Surv. Heavens 56 Astrology considers some of the Planets 
in their Influences as propitious to Mankind 1748 Hartley 
Ohsem Man 11 11, 112 They all eiideavouied to render God 
piopitious by Sacnfice x888 Anna K Green Behind 
Closed Boors iv. If the fates are propitious we may succeed, 
b. Indicative of, or characterized by, favour ; of 
favourable impoit , boding well. 

1386 Marlowe If ^ PA Tamourl v i, We entreat Tlmt 
this device may prove propitious ifiu Milton Bihon 
xxviii. 238 God hath testifl’d by all propitious and evident 
signes . . that such a solemn . act . . was . , a . . gratefull . 
Sacrifice. 1703 Maundrell Jonm , ferus , (1732) 26 Having 
first sent our Present, to procure a propitious reception. 
17M tr Rollings Anc Hist (1B27) VI. xv. xiii. 202 Being 
told that the auspices were not propitious. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I, II. 52 Almighty Jupiter Flung down his lightnings 
on the right and gave Propitious omens 

2 . Presenting favourable conditions ; favourable, 
advantageous. 

xSox R Johnson ^ Cainmva (1603) 12 The gentle- 

nes.se of the aire, with the fertilitie of the ground,, is so 
propitious and naturall for the increase of fruite 1695 
Addison Kti^ 210 May Heav’n'b propitious galeb attend 
thee home I x78x Gibbon^/ ^ JR xxv. (1869) I 721 The 
cucumstances weie piopitious to the designs of an usurper 
x868 Freeman Norm Conq* II. viii. 200 Thurstan looked 
upon the moment as one propitious for revolt. 1870 
L^Estrangl Miss Miifai d I, ui. 75 The weather was most 
pr<^itious. 

Hence Propi'tiously adv ^ in a propitious 
manner ; FropPtiousness, the quality or fact of 
being propitious. 

x593 Nasiie Chrisis T Wks. (Grosait) IV 6x If I had 
but bestowed the thousand pait of the propitiousneb 1 
haue bestowed on the progeny of Abraham. x66x Dryobn 
Ads, ^ Acluf, 363 Yet oh that Fate, propitiously inclined, 
Had raised my birth, or had deb^ed my mind, x6go 
loMPLE Ane, ^ Mod, Learn, Wks. 17*0 1 159 The Pro- 
pitiousness of Climate to that sort of Tree xSgx Carlyle 
Sat i. Res 1 ix. (1838) 58 The wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds was thy dement and propitiously wafting tide 
PrO'plasm. rare, [ad. L. jproplasma (Plm.), 
a. Gr. iTp 6 it\aaiia a pattern, model, f. irpoTrKaaaHv 
to mould or form before : see Pbo- 2 and Plasm ] 
A mould, a matrix 

1695 Woodward Nat, Hist Earth iv. xSa Those Shells, 
by that means, serving as Propiasmes, or Moulds, to the 
Matter which so filled them 1704 J.«H arris Zfjir Techn I, 
Proflasm^ the same with a Mould in which any Metal or 
soft Matter, winch afterwards will harden, is cast x8 . 
JJfml 0/ Science No 124. 242 (Cent. Diet ) We gather hat 
the mysterious Spirit is merely the noumenon or proplasm 
of physical and psychical phenomena, 
t Fxropla'Stic, ^ 6 , and a. Ohs, [As sb. ad. 
mod.L. poplastice^ a. Gr. type *tr/) 07 rXatrn«^ (sc. 
rixyv) of moulding, f vpovh&ffiniv : see 

prec,, also Plastic, as adj. ad. Gr. type *vpo^ 
nXaanfcuSf f. irpoirKcuTcrtiv . see prec.] 

A. sh. The art of forming moulds for casting 

[x66a Evelyn Chalcogr i 2 SculMura was apply’d to 

several things? as, ,Froplasttce forming the future woik 
ex creiaf or some such matter, as the Protypus was of Wax 
for Effbnnation, and the Modulus of wood.] xfiBS R 
HotMit Armoury III, 153/2 Lysistratus.. found out the Ait 
of Proplastick, or casting of Figures in Moulds [x:^o6 
Phillips, Praplasticst the Art of making Moulds, in which 
any thing is cast or framed ] 

B. a(^. Of or relating to the making of moulds ; 
forming a mould or cast 

x66s Evelyn Chalcogr, Tabl& Proplastic Art. x8aX'-2 
Coleridge Cotfess, xii 34 The first ferments of^the great 
aflections^the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos 

Fropless + -less,] 

Without prop or support , unsupported. 

1591 SYLVLsrcR Bu Barias 1. vii 9.1 The dull Earth's 
pTop'less massie Ball Stands steddy still 1^52 Bbnlowls 
Theoph, V xix, Tell how pond'rous Earths huge proplesse 
Ball Hangs poised in the fluent Hall Of fleeting Air ? a X73A 
Dennis J'o Thovisoni Yet shall my propless ivy, pale and 
bent, Bless the short sunshine which thy mty lent. 

([ Fropleuron (pr^jplueT^n) Mntom, PI. -a, 
[mod, L., f l^BO- 2 -f Plbubon.] Each of the two 
lateral portions of the prothorax, or first thoracic 
somite of an insect, lying one on each side of the 
pronotum. Hence Proplewral a,^ of or pertaining 
to the propleuron. 

Each propleuron cou&istsof thre^orLs named praeptme? oUt 
prolptsiemw/tiproparapieron, (Cf viesopleuronanAmeta- 
pieurommih. their Umnon^mesepimeron, metepimeron, etc,) 
x^x E NivWMAN Insects 146 Theprothorax has aprouo- 
tuWi prosternum t and two propikura, 


Proplex, -exUB : see Pbo- 2 3 
+ Prople’xity. Ohs, [For perplexity^ by con- 
fusion of prefixes.] Perplexity 
1487 Barbour's Bruce xii S3o(Camb MS ) Set in-till herd 
proplexite c igoo Kennedy Passion of Christ xm 2 He es- 
tounit with gret moplexite. 1547 Salesbury J^sh Diet , 
Kyjing gyngor, Proplexitie. a 1568 m Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl ) 214 Peax is away, flemit is all proplexite 
llPropodeon(proppdzpa). Entom, Improperly 
propoaeum. [mod.L (Newman) f. Gr. vp 6 , 
Piio -2 + voBoijv (-Shos) the neck or mouth of a wine- 
skin, or of the bladder j hence, any narrow end. 

(The Latmized form in podenm was app founded on the 
misconception that the Gr. word is a neuter in •or )] 

That part of the thorax, principally in Hymen- 
opteia, whicb precedes and partly surrounds the 
petiole ; oiiginally the first abdominal segment. 

1833 E. Newman in Entomol Mag, I. 410 The fifth 
segment is the Piopodeon, and is, of the whole thirteen, the 
most difficult to determine, because m orders of the same 
class It appears in different modes. 1895 Camh, Nat, Hist 
V. 491 [The term * Propodeum’] was proposed by Newman, 
under the form of propodeon, and appears to be on the 
whole the most suitable term for this part, x^ G H 
Carpenter Insects iv 268 The partial or entire fumon of the 
first abdominal segment {propodeum) with the thorax. 
Propodial (pwp^a’dial), a md,sb, Zool, [ad. 
rsLQ^X,, propodidhs^ f. PBOPODi-uai+-AL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the propodium 
of a mollusc. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the proximal or upper 
segment of a limb, as the humerus or femur. 

[188a Wilder & Gage Anat. Techn, 41 The hones of the 
proximal segments are the Ossa prqpodialia [= propodial 
hones], [etc ] ] 

B sb (Also in L. form propodidle^ plural /ro- 
podzdliai) A propodial part or element; a pro- 
podial bone, as the humerus or femur. 
x8fo Cope in Amer, Nat, Oct 852 (Synopsis of Verteiraid) 
Limbs consisting of one basal element, two propodials, and 
metapodials ana digits ,Batrachia, 

Bropodite (prp*pDdmt) Zool [f next -i- 
-ITE^ 3.] The penultimate joint of a developed 
endopodite limb, as of a crustacean. 

1870 Rolleston Amm Life 92 The two terminal joints., 
which are known as the ^propodite* and ' dactylopodite 
1880 Huxley Crayfish iv. 165 Ihe endopodite is divided 
into five joints, named,'— ischiopodite, meropodite, carpo- 
podite, propodite, and dactylomdite 
Hence Pxopodl*tic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a propodite, as the propoditic joint 
liFropoaium (pmpffadi^m). Zooh PI. -la. 
[mod.L , f. Gr. ttpb^ Pbo- 2 +toiJs, woS-foot : cf. Gr. 
rtpoithhios adj* before the feet ] The antenor lobe 
of the foot in some molluscs. 

X853 Huxlfy in Phil Trans CXLIII i. 36 The fin or 
prop^ium is flattened and fan-shaped Ihid,^ The posteiior 
edge of the piopodium carries a cup shaped disk , This is 
commonly called the sucker It may be called the meso- 
podium 187s Nicholson Maai Zool xlvu (ed 4] 342 In 
Heieropo^.tarA in the Wing shells .the foot exhibits 
a division into three portions— an antenor, the* propodium *$ 
a middle, the * mesopodium ’ ; and a posterior lobe, or *meta> 
podium' 1883 E R. Lankcster in Encycl Brit, XVI. 
fi53/x The foot of the Azygobranchia often divided into, 
a fore, middle, and hind lobe, pro-, meso-, and metapodium 

II Propolis (prp’p^is), |T/. (Phn ) a Gr irpd- 
voKis a suburb, also bee-glue, f. vp 6 before + iroXis 
city. SoinF. (Par6^i56o)] A red, resinous, aro- 
matic substance collected by bees from the visad 
buds of trees, as the horse-chestnut ; used to stop up 
crevices, and fix the combs to the Idves ; bee-glue 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P, R, xvni xix (Bodl MS ) pe 
bria tvme sc^eo setteh more grete xnatier and i>ih, and 
pat is pe stablemente and fastenynge of {>ee honye combes, 
and many men clepeb that mater Propolim. 15^ Florio, 
Propohi that which Bees make at the enhance of the hiues 
to keepe out cold, called Beeglue.] i6ox Holland Pliny 
I 313 But Propolis consisteth of a more solid matter,, and 
serueth as a good defence against cold, and to stop the 
passage of waspes and such hurtful creatures as would do 
iniurie to the bees. Ibid II. 338 With the like quantity of 
. the cereous matter in the Bee -hive called Propolis. 
17^ Compl Farmers, v. Bee^ She began by loosening the 
straw hive from the board on which it rested, and to which 
the bees had fastened it with propolis. x8x6 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol xv. (1818) I. 502 M Huber ascertained that this 
substance was actually propolis, collected from the buds of 
the poplar x8fo Good IVords j^s Propolis, an adhesive 
vegetable secretion, obtained from various sources, the 
bud of the chestnut being the chief favorite 
Hence Fro'poJlae v, trans., to cover or secure 
with OTopolis. 

1^ FHiN Diet, Apiculture 55. 
t Premomate. Obs, [f. late L. propoma, a. 
Gr. TtpOTtofioL or irpbvoofia a drink taken before 
eating + -ATEkl ([See quotations.) 

[1693 tr Blancaras Phys, Bid (ed. 2 \Prdomat a Drink 
made of Wine and Hony. or Sugar, x^e Syd See. Lex , 
Propdma, a potion of wine and honey tsiken before meat; 
. .also applied to other drinks and medicated wines taken 
before food.] zSw Physical Did , Propomaies, all kind 
of drinks made with sugar and hony. 

Propone (pMp^u*n), V, Now only Sc, [ad L. 
propSn-he to pi\t or set forth, expose, declare, pro- 
pose, intend, f prd^ pBO-1 i a + pSn-Ire to put, 
place. Cf. Pbopounb, Peopose.] 

1 . tram. To put foith, set forth, or propose for 


consideration, acceptance, or adoption; to pro- 
pound as a question or matter for decision. Since 
1 7th c. only Sc 

csyj^Sc, Leg Samis v {yohannes) 297 Proponand bam }>at 
dtstmctiue J>at obire hai to dame dyaue prayand, suld [etc ] 
i§x3 Dougias yEneis i 1 heading^^he poet first proponyng 
his entent,^ Dedans Junois wraith and mailtalent, 1528 
Gardiner in Pocock Rec, Ref I 137 Among all which 
requests nothing certain is proponed 1538 Cranmer Let. 
to Croimoell in Misc, JVrit (Parker Soc ) II. 359 To call 
my doctors unto me, and to propone the same case 
amongst them 1585 T Washington tr Nicholt^*s Voy u 
XIX 23 b, He would gladlyagree to the matter proponed. 
X640 Laud Wks (1853) III, 3x8 These articles were sent 
unto me, not to be proponed to the church, hut to be 
inserted amongst the canons thereof ifo6 W Row Conin. 
Blair's Aufobiog.iK, (1848) 143 Mr Livingstone proponed 
an overture 1683 £ KoOKestPref Pordage's Mystic Biv 
77 If hee proponed am Qusestions to am 1814 Fcorr 
Wav. XVI, It did not . become them to propone their 
prosapta i8m Stevenson Cairiona i. 11, The bits of 
business that T have to propone to you are rather . . con- 
fidential. 

2 Civil and .St:. Law, To put, bnng, or state 
before a tribunal. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, viii, x 1589 J?is Makduff til Lundyn 
past, And fiar pr^nyt his qwerel rtxs48 Hall Chron , 
Hen, VI 163 b. Such articles, as a^nst hyra should in 
open parliament be bothe praponed and proved. i6og 
Skene Reg. Mcy n. Table 62 And quhen he compeirs, he 
may piopon his exceptions dilatories, and others. 1786 
Burns Addr, to Unco Quid ii, I, for their thoughtless, care- 
less sakes, Would here propone defences 1838 W. Bell 
Did Law Scot 795 Pleas proponed and lepelled are those 
pleas which have been stated in a court and repelled previous 
to decree being given. 

+ 3 , rejl. To offer oneself, to offer. Obs. 
e 1500 Lancelot 2461 So that thei can them vtraly propone 
In his seruice tharlyves to dispone 

t 4 . tram. To set before any one as an example or 
aim ; to propose or offer as a reward. Obs 
*565 Cdi. Pole Let, in CranmePs Misc, Wnt, (Parker 
Soc ) II. 537 The great sophister and father of all lies, pro- 
poning ever that which is more agreeable to the sense 
1563-7 Buchanan R^orm Si Wks. (1892) 10 Thair 

salbe twa boiinittis proponet to be given solemnly to the 
twa that makis best composition. 2586 A Day Eng 
Secretary i (1625) 143, 1 think the examples already pro- 
l>oned to be sufficient.^ Binning Serm, (1845) 525 It 

might endear this Christian vutue [love] unto us, that <jod 
propones Himself as the pattein of it. 

+ 6. To put before oneself as something to be 
done ; to purpose. Also ahsol, Obs, 

*596 Dalrymfle ti Leshds Hist, Scat ix 221 He pro- 
pones to pumse thame with al seuentieconforme to Justice 
dteS D, Ferguson Sc, Prov (1785) 25 Man propones, but 
God dispones. 

Hence Proposed ppl a,, put forward, proposed, 
‘given’ as a datum. Proponing vbi.sb,, pro- 
pounding; also Propo nement, proposing, nomina- 
tion ; Fxopo^ner, one who propones, a proposei. 
*533 More Answ Poysoned Bk, Wks, Z044/X Our sauiour 
. vsed in the pi opening therof vnto them diners waies. *535 
Cromwell in Metrtinan Life A Lett, (1902) I 420 Fcayeng 
you to vse your discression in the proponing of tb^remisses 
to the Frensh king and the grete Master 1553 Cdl. Pole 
in Strype Cranmer (1840) 11 . App Ixxv, 924 Consysteng 
the whole in the proponement or the parson^ that hath to 
put furthe the same. 1557 Recorde Wheisi, D iv, When any 
odde nomber is propounded multiplie that proponed 
nomber by it selfe, and it wiU make a square nomber 1576 
Fleming Panopl, Eptsi, *79 Some sentence of certaintie, 
touching this proponed controueisie 1636 W Scot Apol 
Narr. ( Wodrow Soc.) a6i The proponers were quickly cut off. 


Proponent (pr^Jp^u nent), a, and sb. [ad. L 
proponmUem^ pres pple. of prdpdn-Ire see prec.] 
A. adj. That brings forward or proposes ; that 
brings an action , that makes a proposal. 

1687 Drydsn Hind ^ P,i i2z And for mysterious things 
of faith rely On the pioponent Heaven's autbonty, *693 
Wood Allegation in Life 4* Ttmes (0 H. S ) IV, 17 This 
party proponent doth alledge that . there was and is att 
present now in force an act of parliament, entituhd [etc,J. 
1837 Hone Every day Bk, II, 82 The landlord . swore in 
the ' pai ty proponent . 

B sh, 1 . One who bnngs forward a proposition 
or argument , a pxopounder, a proposer. 

1588 Fraunce Lawters Log, it ix. toi b, The Pro;mnent 
who defendeth proposition or position X691 Norris Tract 
Bisc> 23 These two Ends considered Absolutely and Simply 
in themselves, are alike valued by their lespective Pro- 
ponents. 1693 Wood A llegaBon 10 Life^ Times ( 0 . H. S.) 
IV. 17 This pEoj?onent doth farther allege, that the above- 
said book, entituled Aihenae Oxomenses^ Volume the 
Second, exhibited m this cause into the [Vice-Chancellor's] 
court.. by the party promovent in this cause, was, and is 

g Tinted and published xii London 170a Kennrtt Pres 
t. Convocation ii The only proper Rule for interpreting 
the Speech of this Proponent 1878 Dd Morgan Budget 
of Paradoxes 296 Attempt to enfoice. doctrine, by aigu- 
ments diawn from mathematics, the proponents being 
persons unskilled m that science. 

2 . A kind of government agent in Ceylon under 
the Dutch. 


x86o Bateman D, Wilson I xui. 412, These men 

were selected by the Government, paid stipends varying from 
;^6o to zoo pqr annum, and called 'Proponents 

llPropona (prottppnz). Anat [inod.L., f. 
PBo-l + PoNfl 2 J (See quot) 
z8^ in Billings Med Bid 1895 Syd Soc Lex , Pro- 
ponSf term for the arciform fibres, where they cover the 
anterior pyramid of the medulla immediately below the 
pons Varolii, 
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II PvOpO'ntis. Also 7 Propontey [L,,a.Gr. 
irpoirovT& the Sea of Marmora, lit. the * Fore-sea 
t vp6, Pho- 2 2 (a) + iroi/Tor a sea, spec, the Fuxine ] 
The ancient name ,of the Sea of Marmora , also 
transf» a narrow channel (obs,). 

1642 Howell Trav xi (Arb.)57 Overtbe Propontey 
to divers places* in Asia. 1603 J O tr. Comic's Plants 
(1795) 47 Thence thro’ a small propontis cauied down, It 


makes the port, and takes the left side town. ^ 1865 SwiN- 
BUSHE Atmanta (1868) xai Where the n^owing Symple- 
gades whitened the straits of Propontis wi^ spray 

Hence Fropo ntic or , of ol pertaining to the Pro- 
pontis ; the Propontic Sea, Sea of Maimora. 

x6o4 Skaks. Otk, uj. ill 456 Like to the Ponticke Sea, 
Whose Ide Current keepes due on To the Proponticke, 
and the HelleqKsnt. xSoj^ Drayton Owl 792 The Fowle 
from the Propontike Spring, Fild all th‘ Egean with their 
stemnung Ores. 

t PropoTt, sd.^ Ohs. rare‘^\ [Short for pro- 
portion^ » Pbopobtios sh. 4 . 

1565 Satir. Poems Reform. L 383 Nature formed my 
feattf beside in such proport as advanseth. my pride, 
f Proport, 5 A‘-, obs Sc. f Pobport sh.^ bcarmg. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Proparatas, proportatio 

etmsast the proport, report declaration, or dwverance of 
ane assise. 

t PropOTft, V. So. Ohs. [a. OF. prqporte-r 
(ii 18 m Godef.), variant oipofporier to PosPOEr ] 
irons. To convey to the mind, to express; to 
mean, to bear ; to set forth; = Pfepoet v. i. 

1387 Charters of Edinh {1871) 55 This Endenture . 
contenis, proportis, and bens vntnes. 1434 St. 
Andrews 506 (Jani.) The endenture maid at Saint Androwis 
..proportis and berys witnes [etc ]. 1513 Douglas vEnets 
VI. FioL 28 Virgile..heinntil], as Serums gan proport, His 
bie knawledge he schawis. 1333 Stewaut Cron Scot. 
(EoUs) 1 2x9 In riclike number as tha did proport 1607 
Lever Crucifix Ixxxv, Take for an instance him whom we 
proport. Hume Admoiu in Wodrow Soc Mtsc (1844) 
578 The historie proporteth that sum of thels byschopes 
seates wer aboue ane other. x^8 Sir 6. Mackenzie cAm. 
Laws Scot 1, XXL § 4 (1699) iia As our saids Laws and 
Acts of Farliament m themselves proports 

Rroportion (pi< 7 p 69 ij 3 n), sb [ME propor- 
ciouftj a. F. proporiwn ( 13 th c. in littr^), ad.L. 
proportidn-em proportion, comparative relation, 
analog, app. derived from the pro porttone 
for or in respect of (his or its) share : see Pobtiok ] 
I. In general nse. 

L A portion or part in its relation to the whole ; 
a comparative part, a share; sometimes simply, 
a portion, division, part 

c xjjSS Chaucer Can Yeouu Prol. d- T 201 What sholde 
1 telXen echeproporclon Of tl^nges whiche J’at we wer<^e 
vpon? 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 213 According to the 
working of euerie part m his proporUon 1399 Shaks 
Nat. K, r 11, 304 Therefore let our proportions for these 
Warres Be soone collected 163a fftgh Commission Cases 
(Camden) o&j Wlmt proportion of main tenance shall be 
allowed her ior Alimony? H CooRiNGiUKtr lustiue 
V 97 To demand their proportion in the spoils. 1700 m 
Picton Vfool Mumc Rec (1883) I 291 Persons may come 
and petiaon for proportions to bmld on. Z711 Fingall MSS. 
in loth Rep Hut. MSS Comm App v. 181 The major 
part of them embarked, .about thebeginning of December. .. 
Another proportion of them departed on the sand of Decem- 
ber x 8 azCHALNCTsy>.(?«».i 4 tf«w^{j^Wks.XVI 158 Each 
parish IS divided into districts called proportions, over which 
^ appointed. x84i-^ Emfjison Ess , Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I 72 A he strong bent of nature is seen in the pro- 
porUon which this topic , . usuips m the conversation of 
•society. 1878 Huxley Pkystogr 73 The sea which covers 
so large a proportion of the earth's surface. 

2. The relatioa existmg between ^ings or magni- 
tudes as to size, quantity, number or the like ; com- 
parative relation, ratio. Also 

1387 Xrevisa Htgfieti (Rolls) I 45 pe proporcioun of be 
roundenesse aboute of a cercle is to pe brede as is be pro- 
poraoun of two and twenty to seuene. 1537 Recorde Wheist. 
" J» Any .2. nombers maie haue comparison and proportion 
togct^r, although tbci be incommensurable As 3 and 4. 

Gerbier Counsel e vij, The Proportion of the Sun and 
Moon. 16^ A Lovell tr, Theoemt's Trav 1 33 They 
put in ^ Powder, to the proportion of a good spoonful for 
three Dishes or Cups full of Water z^o Locke Num. 
Una, n. xv. § 12 Finite of any Magmtude, holds not any 
proportion to Infinite. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. m 04 
The proportion of Births to Bmiab is found to be yearly bs 
Fifty to Forty 18x4 Cary Dante^ Paradise vi 124 ft is 
part of our flight, to measure Our wages with the merit j 
and^mire The close proportion, 1831 Brewsi er Optics v 
40 To make this image as large as we please, and in any 
proportion to the object. ^1848 Will Pol. Econ i. x. § 3 
X he population exhibits, in every quinquennial census, a 
smaller proportion of births to the population. 

b. In phrase Jn (t>r, pjopor- 

tion. Const, to^ unto (+ of), as, 

Z390 Gower II 212 After that sche hath nchesse. 
Her love is of proporaoiL 1637 G. Sandys Trav 11, 121 
Mis tongue, of a marvelous length for proportion {earlier 
edd. for the p] of his body x6te Willskord Scales 
I In proportion unto the rate it may be sold for. 
X077 G^f. Venice 196 There being no Nobleman (with 
propoition) so well recompenced as they, no not the Doge 
himself 1683 Ray Coir (1848) 134 Small wings in pro* 

r rtion to the bulk of its body 17*3 Present St Ritssta 
53 Ordering how many Men each Governor is to laise 
in ProDOrtion of his Junsdiction, ^a-71 H Walpole 
Vertues Anecd Paint (1786) II 28 The rooms l^e, but 
Mme of them not !o^ in proportion, 1843 Rusihn Mod. 
Pamt I II 1 ill, § p Every tiuth is valuable in proportion 
as it IS characteristic of the thing of which it is affirmed. 
1833 Fresco IT Philip II, 1 . 11, xu, 284 Margaret’s credulity 


I seems to have been in proportion to her hatred, and her 
{ hatred in proportion to her former friendship. 

‘ 3. ironf. A relation, other than of quantity, be- 

tween things; comparison; analogy + an analogue. 
I ZS38 Elyot Did Addit , Analogia, conueniency or pio- 
! poraon, whose propretie is to conferre that which is dout- 
I full, with that whiche is like to it, whiche is more cer- 
tayne, to make it more playne. z6x4 Sclden Titles Non 
4 Neither is [there] in a humane Monarchie what hath not 
in their [i e the Bees’] Commomyelth some remarquable 
I proportion 2664 BuTLER/f*<<fl? 11 li 109 Oaths are but words, 
I and words but Wind, And hold with deeds proportion, so 
As shadows to a substance do Z690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I 2 He was to be a Law-giver, as well as Moses , 
and, to carry on the Proportion yet farther, he thought fit 
to imitate him in the very Manner and Circumstance of 
delivering his Law 1824 Mackintosh Sp m No Com 

15 June, wks. 1846 HI. 462 What proportion does the con- 
test bear to the country in which it prevails? 

4. (=a dtte <yt proper proportion^ Due relation of 
one part to another ; such relation of size, etc , 
between things or parts of a thing as renders the 
whole harmonious ; balance, symmetry, agreement, 
harmony. 

cigSo WYCUF Set. Wks 111 . 132 Surely )>o Chircbe scbal 
nevere be hool, byfore prdporcionns of bir partis be broght 
ageynebykisnevenly leche. x398TrevisaBaf^A DeP R 
IV, ui. (1495) evu/i Dryenesse is the worste qualyte whan it 
passyth the proporcyons in bodyes. Caxton Eneydos 
xxix. 112 Well made ofher membres, ecbein his qualyte, and 
ryght egaJi in proporcyon, without eny dyfformyte, 1597 
Hooker Eccl Pol v lx»u § 2 Choise seeketh rather propor- 
tion then absoluteperfection of goodnesse 2642 Fuller Holy 
4 r Prof Si UI. xiu. 183 Let thy recreations bear proper- 
tion -with thine age 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerds Treat 
Arclui 1 . 29 By Proportion I don't here mean, a Relation 
of Ratio's as the Geometricians do, but a Suitableness of 
parts, founded on the good Taste of the Architect a 1832 
MACiamosH Revolution ^1688 Wks. 1846 II 11 He never 
obtained an importance which bore any proportion to his 
great abilities. 

b. Phrase. Out of proportion, having no due 
relation in size, amount, etc. (usu. implying excess). 
X7Z0 Palmer Praoerhs wg If the pomp exceed the char- 
i acter, and be carry'd out of proportion xSnx Keble v 
; (1848) 116 Civil liberty .is usually allowed to fill a space in 
our thoughts, out of all proportion to that which it fills in 
the plan of happiness drawn out in the Bible. 

5 Size or extent, relatively to some standard ; 
relative size, also fig extent^ degree. At full 
proportion, full size, life size, b. Now only in pi 
Dimensions. (Cf Dimension sh. 2 ,) 

2390 Gower Coif HI zo8 Here [the planets'] cercles 
more or lasse be, Mad after the proporcion Of therthe 1351 
Turner Herlial 1 . 1 v. The proporcion of the lesse 15 much 
like vnto a water rose, otheiwyse called nunefar 1641 J, 
Jackson True Evang. T. in 230 Cornelius kLapide, 
whose volumes aie swelled to that proportion that they 
take up halfe a Classis in our publique Libraries 1632 
Needham tr Selden's Mare Ci 26 it may in a certain 
proportion bee called Semtude, inasmuch as the Repub- 
Iick hath been constrained to assume the total Dominion 
and Government thereof c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Diary 123 
Hung with pictures alt full proportion of ye Royal family. 

b 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 10 A few very moderate 
and easie documents of meet proportions. x8a4-o Landor 
Ima£. ConvyDxs, 1846 II 155/1 Few have beheld their 
contempoiaries m those proportions in which they appeared 
a century later 1850 Robertson Ser m iv (1872) 59 
Monsteis, with some part of our being beating the develop- 
ment of a giant, and others showing the proportions of a 
dwarf x86o Tyndall Gtac 1, xvi. 96 The ice-crags . 
seemed of gigantic pioportions 

1 6 The action of proportioning or making pro- 
portionate ; proportionate estimate, reckoning, or 
adjustment Ohs, 

Chauclr PraM T. 558 Whan he hadde founde 
his fiiste mansion He knew the remenant by proporcion 


01x483 Lther Niger m Hottseh, Ord. (1700) 69 To make pro- 
portion for the expenses of this houshold for an hoole yeie 
z^S Shaks. Maco 1 iv ig Would thou hadst lessc deseru'd, 
That the proportion both of thanks, and payment. Might 
haue beene mine 

7* Configuration, form, shape; a figure or image 
of anything. Obs. exc, poet. 
az4oi>~5o Alexattder 51^ A purirayour in preuate scho 


aneamre, 1535 i^ovEBDALE fTisd, XIU. 13 A cioked pece 
of wodd he geuetli it some proporcion, fashioneth it after 
Ae similitude of a man, or maketh it like some beest. x^s 
T Washington ti Nicholafs Voy iii. iv 76 b, The figure 
following doth liuely lepresent vnto you the proportion of 
the lanissary 2678 Wood Life II 411 On the top of the 
wid monument layes the short proportion of a man. 1842 
Tennyson Two Voices 20 She gave him mind, the loidhest 
Proportion, and ..Dominion m the head and breast. 

1 8* A relative quantity, amount, or number of, 
(But the lelativity is often not thought of) Ohs. 

d* Commw (1603) 22 Itbringelh 
Mules nor Asses, but of horse infinite pioportions 
czdxS Morvson /tin iv (1903) 372 The Netherlanders, 
wno make innmte proportions of hangings foi houses. 1633 
Bv JiALh Hard texts^ NT. 102 God hath indued him 
wth an infinite proportion thereof 1632 Howbll GiraMs 
RevNaples n. 12 They burnt a huge pioportion of bisket. 

II. In technical senses, 

9 Math. An equality of ratios, esp of geo- 
metrical ratios ; a relation among quantities such 
that the quotient of the fiist divided by the second 
IS equal to that of the third divided by the fourth I 
This was formerly distmginshad as geometrical ProPo^- 
tto» (see Geometrical a, x 6 ) in contrast to arithneiical 


prcporiion (now obs.) Harmonic{al or musical piopor- 
tion see Harmonic 5 a. 

C1391 Chaucer Asirol Prol 1 Abihte to lerne sciencez 
toucninge nonmbres & proporaouns i53t Recorde Paihw 
Kiurml Pref , Lycurgus is most praised for that he didde 
chaunge the state of their common wealthe frome the pro- 
portion Arithmetical! to a piopoition geometricall. 1571 
Dicces Pantonij Math. Disc Tj b, Any lyne or number is 
sayde to be diuicled by extreame and meane pioportion, 
when the dimsion is suche that the whole line or number 
retayne the same proportion to the greater parte that the 
greater doth to the lesser 1669 Sturmv Manner's Mag. 
1 11 32 Two Lines being given, to find a third which shall 
be m proportion unto them 1696 Phillips (ed. 5) s.v , 
Arithmetical Proportion is when 'Three or more Numbers 
proceed with the same difference Geometneal, when Three 
or more Numbeis have the same reason, or where every 
Number bears the same prcmortion to that which preceeds 
1798 Hutton Course Math. (1810) I no If two or more 
couplets of numbers have equal ratios, or equal differences, 
the equality is named Pioportion, and the terms of the ratios 
Proportionals 1859 Barn. Smith Anth. d Algebra (ed 6) 
432 Proportion is the relation of equality subsisting between 
two ratios 

b. Afit^. The rule or process by which, three 
quantities being given, a fourth may be found which 
IS in the same ratio to the third as the second is to 
the first, or (what is the same thing) in the same 
ratio to the second that the third is to the first , 
the rule of three 


XS42 Recorde Gr Aries (1575) 240 The lule of Piopoi- 
tions . whose vse is, by three numbers knowen, to find 
another vnknowen. 1678 Phillips (ed 4) s v , In Anthme- 
tick, the Rule of proportion, is otherwise called the Golden 
Rule, or Rule of Three xjhz WooDAth. Oxon II 129 
In 1624 he transpoited into Prance the Rule of Pioportion, 
having a little before been invented by Edm. Gunter of 
Gresham Coll 2827 Hutton Course Math, I 50 Com- 
pound Proportion, is a rule by means of which the student 
may resolve such questions as require two or more statings 
in simple proportion 

10 Mus. and Pros t Metrical or musical 
rhythm or haimony; hence, an air, tune, melody. 
Cf Measuee 16, 17 Ohs 
X447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb ) 43 Orpheus .of me wolde 
never take hede Nor of his armonyeoo poyntme teche In 
musical piqporcyon rymes to lede 13x3 Douglas Mnets 
VI X 43 Orpheus of Trace Playand propoitionis and 
springis dyvync Apon his harp 1589 Putteniiam Eng. 
Pome 11. 1 (Arb) 79 And this our pioportion Poeticall 
resteth m flue points* Staffe, Measure, Concord, Scitualion 
and figure all which shall be spoken of in their places 
b Ratio (of duration of notes, rates of vibration, 
lengths of strings, etc ) ; — sense 2 , in specific 
applications. 

1609 Douland Omiih. Mtcroh 39 The Art of Musicke 
doth onely consider of the Pioportion of inequalitie x6s8 
Playford Skill Mus VI 20 Notes in Musick have two 
Names, one for Tune, the other for Time or Proportion of 
sounds , . Here (according to the oidiuaiy Proportion of 
Time) we account two Mmums to the Semibnef. 1694. 
Holder Treat Harmony v (1731) 86 It was said , that 
Merennus’s Lyie was strung with four Chords, having 
those Proportions, 6, 8, 0, 12. 1898 Stainer & Barrett 
Did Mus Terms s v,, This system of proportion was used 
not only with reference to intervals but also to the com- 
parative length of notes 
11. Chevi. - pROPOETIONAL B. 3 . 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem I. 454 Davy introduced the 
word proportion as a Substitute foi Dalton’s word atom 
Ibid, Every symbol is used to expiess one atomic pro- 
poition of its paiticular element 

Proportion (pwpoa'ijhu), v. [ME. a. OF. 
proporaoner (T 4 th c. in Littr4), mod.P’ propor- 
itonner, ad med L proporiton-dre (Bede), f, pr3- 
porito ; see prec ] 

1. trans. To adjust in proper proportion to some- 
thing else, as to sue, quantity, number, etc. ; to 
make proportionate. Const, to, with. 

1449 in Calr. Prac, Chanc. Q. Ehz (1830) II Pief 55 All 
the reranaunt of the tymbr. shall be wele and covenably 
proporcioned after the scantelons of tymbr above wnten 
C1460 Fortescue Abs ^ Ltm Mon vi (1885) x2o Ffor aftir 
that [his expenses] nedith his leuenues to be proporcioned 
1330 Palscr 668/x, I proporcyon a thynge, I make it of 
juste measure and quantyte,^# proporciomie. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag v xi. 46 A Gunner ought, to proportion 
his Charge according to the thinnest wde of the Metal 
X7X0 PRiDEAUxOnV. Tithes i. 5 To pioportion the means 
to the end 1833 Ht. Martineau Bnery Creek 11. 39 You 
ran proportion your supply exactly to the demand 1862 
Mill utiht 85 The punishment should be proportioned 
to the offence. 


fashion, form, shape Obs exc. in Piiopoetionicd. 

rtX3^ [see Proportioned 2] C1400 Desir. Troy 
3053 Coruyn by crafte, colourd with honde, Proporcionet 

S txtly with painteres deuyse. ^1460 J. Russell Bk 
turiure 210 Thow must square & proporcioun by bred 
'■'f .*,*♦* J-TiiAPic T/ucl Thai 157 A Painter 

bad lllfavOUiedlv nrrutnrl-innf.r1 n TTan A T ........ 


— iijc ucat 10 suen 

a temperate degree, that there be neither too much nor too 
little Mcg Moxon Mech Exerc, 3x7 For thus proportion- 
mg the Divisions in the Semi-circIe, you may proportion the 
i^vKions and Sub-divisjons of Hours upon the Dyal Plane. 
TO. To bear a due proportion to, to be in pro- 
portion to; to correspond to, to equal. Ohs, 

*599 Shaks Hen* V, m vi 134 Bid him therefore con- 
sider of bis ransome, which must proportion the losses we 
haue borne the subiects we haue lost. 1652 Sparkb Pi hu. 
De^. (1OT3) 417 Yet here her offeung proportioneth her 
ability. 1634-66 Earl Orrery Pariheii. (1676) 271 Their 
S access had proportion’d their Virtues. 



PEOPOETIONATE. 


PBOPORTIOlTABIIiITY. 

f4. To divide into proportionate parts; to 
measure or mete out , to distribute in due shares. 

*535 2j Hat VlU^z 27 The sayde chancellour 
shal aliO propoiaon the sayd leli^ious houses and other the 
premisses m ten partes 1647 N. Bacon Disc* Govt 
I Ixvii (1739) x6j The Judges itinerant had their time pio- 
poi tioned out to every County 1709 Stecld Tailer'^Q 87 
P 9 Proportioning the Glory of a Battle among the whole 
Aim> 1724 Dc Foe Hlem Cavalier (1840) 41 They agree 
to proportion their foices 

1 5 . To allot 01 asiign (a thing ) to a peison as 
his portion, lo apportion Also, To assign (a 
person) to a lot or poition Obs* 

1581 PcTTir Gitaszo's Civ Conv ii (1586) 96 They doe all 
things bettei then we me able to piopoition them out unto 
them. x6za Sir R Dudlcy in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 
7 Uppon the sale of those landes, I have pro* 
portioned a thankefull grauuty for you. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 69 Samuel proportioned Eliab to a Ciowne at 
first sight. A lyix Kr n Snbnnsstoa Poems (1857) 39 hfiy’h 
me proportion what foi me is best, X798 Craig in Owen 
WelUsUy'sDesp (1877) sgp It will theniemain to proportion 
Its seveial parts into the difierent blanches 

1 6 , To compare or estimate proportionately , to 
estimate the relative proportions of. Ohs* 

iS9* Troitb Raig-ne K Jolut (1611) 62 , 1 doubt not when 
your Highnesse sees mypnxe, You may proportion all their 
former pride x6i6 B Johson Forrest^ To Penskurst 99 
Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion thee With other 
edifices, 1635 Quarlis Emhl rv 11, Fond earth • Pio- 
poition not my seeming love To my long stay x7xx 
SiiAFTCSB. Clutrac* (1737) II, i 11. aoo To think with moie 
Equality of Nature, and to propoition her Defects a little 
better 

Froportiouabi*lity. rare [f next; see 

-ITY.] = PEOPORTXORABIiENESS 
X697 J. ScRGCANT Solid Philos Z77 Take Divisibili^ . 
PropoLlionabihty, Impenetrability, bpace. Place, etc Iney 
have, all , some nice Formality, .which distinguishes them 

Proportionable (pwp6» aj^nab’l), a* [a. OF. 
^proporewmbh (assumed fiom the adv m 
1319 in Godef,), or ad. medL. *pfdporH 5 nabihs 
(assumed from the adv. -iter, Boeth ), f propoitidii- 
are (see Pboportion ».) + -abihs, -able.] 

1 . That IS m due proportion, corresponding, 
agreeable, commensurate proportional, a. in num- 
ber, amount, or degree 

<?X374 Chavccr Boeih in. metr. ix 87 (Add MS ), pou 
byndest pe elementz by noumbres proporcionables [Cainb, 
mS, porcionables] 1338 Stariccy Ensfland i lu 83 The 
paitys of thys body be not proporcyonabul one to a nother. 
1S93 Shaks, Rich* //, n u 123 For vs to leuy power Pro- 
poitionable to th'cnemy, is all impossible. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc* Govt, Eng i Ixii. (1739) 123 No moie of the Inhent- 
ance can be conveyed to any of the Children, than their 
proportionable parts will amount unto 1734 tr RolhtisAw: 
Hist (1827) I I 1 i8z Twenty pillars six tachoms round of a 
pi oportionable height 180BJ Webster iWi/ 17 The 
cohesive force is proportionable to the number of parts that 
touch each other a 1832 Magicintosh Life Sir T* More 
Wks. 1846 1 . 424 When his son with a wife, three daughters 
with their husbands, and a proportionable number of grand* 
children, dwelt under his patiiarchal roof 
tb. in nature, quality, or function: Suitable, 
appropriate; consonant, agreeable; analogous, Obs* 
xsaS J Paynel SaUnte's Regim Fij, They, eugendie 
bludde specialye proportionable to the harte 1377 Test* 
12 Patriarchs (1706) 107 The Lord maketh a mans body 
proportionable to the spirit that he wiU put into it, and 
fitteth the spirit to the ability of the body 1671 J Weostcr 
Metailogr* iv, 61 They have their species perpetuated by a 
spiritual substance proportionable to seed 1754 Edwards 
Freed* Wilt n iii (1762) 44 That it has a Cause proportion- 
able and agreeable to the Effect 
+ 2 . Music, Of sounds : Having definite rela- 
tions of pitch and length. Obs 
XM Morlev Jntrod Mas Annot, Franchinus Gausurius 
idenneth music] thus A dispohltion of propoitionable 
soundesdeuided by apt distances. 1604 T ''Ne.vmr Passions 
V, IV. X97 The haimony of proportionable voices and instm 
ments, which feed theeare 1644 Bulwca Chiron Z05 They 
had an artificial! manner of clapping their hands, to a certain 
measure or proportionable tune. 

3 WeU-pioportioned, symmetrical Obs* ot arch* 
x6is K. Long tr Barclays Argems iv viu. 267 Nature 
having done her part in giving nun proportionable linea- 
ments, X658 Hist, Christina Alessandra Qu. Swedlanti 
353 She [Chi is tina] . . is m her gesturesand motion most comely 
and gracious, of a pi oportionable stature, a fresh colour, and 
royall features 1750 G Hughes Barbadoes 65 It is about 
eight inches long and every way propoitionable. 
t4. Relative, compaiative, Obs* 

X634 Fuller Two Serin 34 Each of them [Jeremiah 
and Bai uch] by proportionable Computation, above sixtie 
yearesof^e, 17x8 J Chamberlavnb Philos II xvii 
1 10 The Conse^ences that we have deduced touching the 

E roportionable Gravity of Water and Quicksilver 1787 
L Burrowes in Trans. R Irish Acad. Prefi 12 The pro- 
portionable density of the air at its vanous distances from the 
surface of the earlh 

f6. Capable of being proportioned. Ohs tare^K 
1653 Milton Hirelings ms. 1851 V 355 The Laborer; 
worthy somttmes of single, somtimes of double Honor, not 
proportionable by Tithes. 

t B. as adv. = Propoetionably Obs. 
x6oo Hakluyt Vey IH. 863 That there he nothing found 
out of order or lacking . wbiw eueiy shippe pi oportionable 
to her burthen ought to haue. 1645 Evelyn Dieay Feb,, 
A roomo of about 10 paces long, proportionable broad 
and high x68z tr BeloiPs Myst Pnysick x6 Add of all 
propordonable to the quart of Wine contained in the Vessel, 

Propo'rtionableness. [f. prec. + -hers.] 
The quality of being proportionable. 


i4r9 

1^3 T Adams -Sa?* c^Peterw 17 This is the proportionable, 
ness of It [1 e punishment] 16^ Attfrbury Strm (1733) 
I 240 The fitness and proportionableness of their exceeding 
gieat recompence 17x1 SHArxeSB Charac {ijyj) II ii 

1. ill 96 There is found generally an exact jProportion- 
ableness, and Regularity in all their Passions 

Broportionably (pr^po® jjanabh), adv [f as 
prec I- -LY ^ ] In a proportionable manner 01 
degree ; m pioportion , proportionately 
*4*3 Sffi^te (Caxton) i sxx (1859) 34 He ^al be 
piinisshed proporcionably after the tyme of his absence xssx 
RecordeCaj/ Knowl (1556) 61 Eueryone ofthePnralleles 
in the heauen hath a lyke uiclein the ear the piopoitionably 
drawen. 1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks 1845 VII 221 
Equal bodies of the same nature weigh propoitionably to 
then magnitudes vjZt Gibbon Decl 4 xx (1869) I 554 
As he gradually advanced in the knowledge of Uuth, he 
pioportionably declined m the practice of virtue. 1857 
Toulmin Smihi Parish 107 Every occupier withm the 
Parish is declared proportionably liable to contribute labour 
to the needful work. 

Proportional (prppoo’ijonal), a and sb* [ad. 
L. prSporiiSndUis . see Pbopobtior sb and -al, 
So Y . proportimnel^ 

A. adj* 1 . Of or pertaining to proportion; 
relative; also, Used in obtainmg proportions 
Proportional compasses^ compasses having two opposite 
pairs of legs turning on a common pivot, which is adjustable 
in a slide^so as to vaiy the distance apart of the points at 
each end in any desired ratio Proportioned scales seequot 
17x0; also called leganthmical scales 
xs6x T Norton Calvin's Inst, i 6 b, To wey the knitting 
together, the proportional aCTeement, the beautie, and vse 
in the frame of mannes bony. Ibid, iii. il (1634} 263 In 
these formes ofspeecb standeth apropoctiouall relation. 1570 
Dz^Mat/i Prif. divb,The Proportionall, and Paradoxall 
Compasses (of me Inuented) i6m Locke Hum Und n 
xxviu. § 1 These Relations depending on the Equality and 
Excess of the same simple Idea, in several Subjects, may be 
called Proportional, [see Logarithmctical] X710J. 
Harris Teclai VL.rreporitonalScaleSiSomeime&s^sia 
called LogariiIwteiical\ are only the Artificial Numbers or 
Logarithms placed^on Lines, for the ease and advantage of 
Multiplying, Dividing, Extracting Roots, &c by means of 
Compasses or by SUding-Rules 1807 T Young Lect Hat* 
Philos I. X, 103 Proportional compasses aie of great use 
m reducing lines and figures to a difierent scale. 

2 . That IS in proportion, or in due proportion; 
havmg (suitable) comparative relation , conespond- 
mg, esp, in degree or amount. 

[15^ implied m Proportionally i ] 1570 DsEil/a^/t.Pre/ 
biij, With som^roportionall consideration for our time, and 
being, a 1631 Donne Serin, xxvu. (1640) 270 We must hold 
them so as may be analogall, proportional, agreeable to the 
Articles of our Faith x66g Staymred Fortif 6 To draw 
the Proportional Dimension of a Regular Fort of 6 Sides. 
1769 Robertson Chas Vy III viii. ^^4 Animated with a 
zeal in defence of their religion proportional to the fierceness 
with which It had been attacked. Z83Z Brewster Optics 
vii 70 Taking as much of each as seem to be propordonal 
to the rays in each coloured space. X884 Pall Mall G, 
zg Dec 3/1 Proportional Representation finds little fovour 
with the caucuses. 

3 Math* That 18 in proportion (sense 9) ; having 
the same or a constant ratio 
X570 Bilungsley Euclid V. def 7 131 Magnitudes which 
are in one and the selfe same proportion, are called Pro 
portionalL 1394 Blundevil EAerc i. xmu. (1636) 51 
Multiply the two numbers .the one by the other, .the 
square Root of the Product shall be the meane Proportionall 
number betwixt them. 1706 W. Jones Syn* Palmar* 
Maiheseos 66 The Powers of Proportionals are also Pio- 
portional. 1798 Hutton Course Math (1810) 1 . 309 Three 
uantities are said to be Proportional, when the ratio of the 
rst to the second is equal to the ratio of the second to the 
third Hnd, 319 Triangles which have their Sides Propor- 
tional, are Equiangular. 1851 Richardson Geol* v. (1855) 
87 The planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their 
corresponding edges are proportional 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm Sd* (1879) I. i is The heat is proportional to the 
square of the velocity 

b, ProprtionalarcUs^radiiy spirals* see quota. 
1704 J YiNssxsiLex.Techn 'iyProporhonalSptralSyVxtiSxDa 
SpiralLines as the Rhumb Lines on the Terrestrial Globe, 
wnich because they make equal Angles witheveiy Meridian, 
must also make equal Angles with the Mendians in the 
Stereographick Projection on the Plane of the Equator. x8as 
J. Nicholson Operai Mechanic at When these two circles 
[representing wheel and pinion] are so placed that their 
outer rims ^all touch each other, a line drawn from the 
centre of the one to the centre of the other is termed the 
line of centres** and the radu of the two circles the^Jrv- 
poritoml radii. These circles are sometimes called pro- 
portional circUsy but by mill-wrighti* in general lines* 
"B* sb t L That which is proportional ; a pro- 
portionate part ; a relative quantity Obs 
<?X386 Craucbr Franhl T 550 And hise proporcioneles 
conuenientz For hise equacions in euery thyng. 1856 Jml* 
R* Agric Sac* XVII. 1 X77 We get blighted leaves and straw, 
with too small a proportional of corn. 

2 . Math* One of the terms of a proportion, 

1570 'Dzz Math Pref ciijb, Betwene two lines gmen, finde 
two middle proportionals, in Contmuall proportion. 1656 
tr. Hoibed EUm Philos (1839) x68 If theie be never so 
many continual proportionals their differences will be pro- 
portional to them. 1743 Emerson Fluxions xsz Let the 
Number of geometrical Proportionals be increased . and let 
the antbmeBc Proportionals be in like Manner increased 
1798 Hutton Course Math* (3810) 1 , 110 The four propor 
tionals, 4, 2, 6, 3 are set thus, 4,2' 6 3, which means, that 
4 is to a as 61s t03i or thus, 4*2 = 6 3, or thus ,4 = |, both 
which mean, that the ratio of 4 to 2, is equal to the ratio of 
6 to 3 xSay Ibid. X19 The mean proportional between two 
numbecs is the square root of their product, 

+ 3 , Chem* The smallest combming propoition 


of a chemical element or compound , a combining 
equivalent , the proportional weight of an atom or 
molecule. Obs 

1825 Brande Man Phaann 204 In its dry state it [Nitric 
Acid] consists of— 5 proportionals of Oxygen i [oQ Nitro 
gen 1832 G R Porter Porctlam ^ Gl 164 Silica, boiacic 
aad, and oxide of lead, bioujght together in single propor 
tionals 1836-41 Bsandp Chem (ed. 5) 435 The decompo 
sition furnibhes a good illustration of the theoiy of definite 
proportionals, both m volumes and waghts. xB« Grove 
Corr Pkys* Foices (ed 3) 181 No compound is known in 
which twenty seven grams of iron will combine with two 
proportionals or sixteen grains of oxygen. 

PropoTtioualism. [f prec adj. + -isu.] 

1 . Chevi* The system, doctnne, orfactof the com- 
bination of elements in definite proportions. 

1854 ScpFFi^N iu OrFs Circ. Sc , Chem 34 The laws of 
dranite chemical proportionalism 

2 . The theory or practice of the propoitional 
representation of electors in parliamentary and 
othei elections. 

X885 Coniemp, Rea Feb 252 A sneaking kmdness for pro* 
portionalism 

So Fropo rtlonalist^ a. one who plans the 
proportions of anything, a designei , b. an advo- 
cate of proportional repiesentation. Also ailnb. 
1857 Rusrin Two Paths iv 147 Will your architectural 
pioportions do as much ? You are of use, certainly, but, 
pardon me, only as builderh— not as proportionahsts 1884 
Q Rev July32 Accoidingto the strict proporUons^t theory, 
seventy or eighty [membeis] would come to its share. 1884 
Manch Exam, 19 Dec. 5/4 For two or three nights this 
week the Proportionahsts had it all to themselves xSoS 
IVestw* Gas 5 Mar 7/1 The anomalies, as they seem, to pro- 
portionalists, in our electoral system. 
Proponiouality (prupo^jjbnse liti). [ad F. 
proporiionnaliti (14th c in Littre), or ad. med.L. 
prSportidmlitdSy (ScotusErigena, 875); see 
Pbopobtional and -itt ] The quality, character, 
or fact of bemg proportional. 

1569 J. Sanford ti. Agrtppds Van. Aiies 25b, In like 
manner of proportion and proportionallitie, and of their 
^cies. 1701 Grew Cosni Sacra ii ii, § 5. 37 All Sense, 
so far as Grateful, dependeth upon the Equality, or the Pro- 
portionality, of the Motion or Impression which is made. 
1830 Herschel Stitd Nat. Phil 152 Pioportionality of the 
eflfect to its cause 1854 Scoffern in OrFs Ctre Sc , Chem* 
31 Definite proportionality [1 e the foct of combining m 
definite proportions] may be said lo be the . characteristw of 
chemical combinations 

Proportionally (prtq)OB*jjGnali), adv [f. 
Pbopoetional + -ly2] 

1 . In a proportional manner or degree ; in pro- 
portion , in due proportion. 

1396 in Scott* Ardiq* XIV. 217, 11 c [marks] to be payit in 
the y here at four termes pi oporlionaly 14M in Each. Rolls 
Scotl IV. 567 note* Ten markkis of usude mone of cure 
lealme at twa termes of the yheir proporcionaly X56X T 
Norton CalmFs Inst iii iv (1634) 297 Such a bitternesse 
of sorrow .as proportionally answer the greatnesse of 
the fault. 1S7X Digges Pantom 1. xx. F iv, Y f a parallele 
line be drawen to any side of a tnangle it shal proportion- 
allye cut the two other sides. 1660 R Core yusltce Vtnd* 
Arts tr ‘S’ff 23 Harmonical proportion increases neither 
equally nor proportionally nor do the extremes added or 
multiplied produce the like number with the mean 1756-7 
tr K^slersTrm (3760} IV 343 An elephant's tooth, three 
e]ls long and propoitionally thick, was found on the banks 
of the Saal 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 82 His friendshipB* 
were keen and his hostilities moie than propcKtionally bitter, 
fb. 'With due or proper proportion of parts ; in 
a well-proportioned maimer. Ohs* 

1651 Gataker in Fuller Abel Redvo , Whitaker (1867) II. 
US A body well compact, tall of stature, upright, pro- 
TOrtionally limbed. X766 Clarke in Phil Trans LVll. 78 
They are as well and proportionally made as ever I saw 
peome in my life 

t 2 . Correspondingly, analogously. Ohs 
21x614 Donne BiaBaparos iii (1644) 29 , 1 presume them to 
speak proportionally and analogally to their other doctrine. 

t Fropo'rtionaryt Obs, rare, [fPaoroBTioN 

fAH--ABYl.] 

1 . Proportional arrangement of parts; proportion. 
X494 Fabyan Citron Piol. (1533) a So to worla yt after his 
proporcynaiy That yt may appere to all that shall yt se A 
tlwnge lyght perfyte, and well m eche degre 
2 One who is skilled in computing pr^ortions. 
1627 Pres, St Eng in Harl Mtsc (MalhO Hi 555 Pro- 
fessors of a rare and strange art or saence, who are called 
IVoportionanes . If you deliver one of these a bone of your 
grandfather’s little finger, he will bytbat find thepioportion 
ofajl his bones, and tell you to an inch how tall a man your 
grandfather was 

Fropoxtiouate (pr<?p6®uJoiiA), a. [ad late 
L prdporiibnnuus proportioned, f. propertton-m 
Peopobtioit + •dtus. see -ate 2.] 

1 . Proportioned, adjusted in proportion; that is 
in due proportion. (In early use const, as pa,ppU ) 
1398 xiiEviSA Barth, De P R.'v ii. (Tollem. MS ), The 
schnlde be mene betwene greet and lytele, and pro- 
porcionate in guanbte to oker jnembnsfL ad aha memira 
in quaniitaie preporttonaium\ 1432-50 Higden (Rolls) 
n 181 A goode habitude of the raynde is simifiede when 
the membres be welle proporcionate as vn to figure, coloure 
[etc.]. X576 Fleming Pjunepl Epist, 232 No mote is your 
gluing proportionate to my Jildng. 1605 Timme Quersii 1 
w. 18 The which, .are so proportionate^ together that a 
manifest signe. is found in this contraiietie 1650 Bulwsr 
Anthrepomei* x6 If they be reciprocally equal, the Head 
is called Proportionate. 175B Johnson IcUer No. i F 10 
Ponderous bodies forced into velocity move witn violenoe 



PBOPOBTIOWATE, 
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PBOPOSE. 


proportionate to their weight 1875 Helps Sac. Prea. 
XXV 403 That the jubtly proportionate character was the 
one for which we finally reserved our admiration 
t Tb Adequately adapted ; adequate* Ois 
2614 Selden 7 'tiies Hon. iis The speaking to them, in 
the unguHr Number, is very proportionat to their proper 
names x68o Allcm Peace if unity Pref 4 When circum- 
stances rendred others [iDi>tituCioii:>] more accomodate and 
more proportionate to his end* 

•j' 2 . Corresponding^, analogous Ohs rat 6 "“^ 

26x2 Sblueh Illustr. Drajfioi^s Pcijholb li. 37 It is 
wished that some iudges, proportionat to th<»e of the 
Grsecian Games, (who aTwajes pulled downe the statues 
erected, if they exceeded the true S5 inmetry of the MCtors) 
had gluen such exorbitant fictions their desert. 
i‘o. Mus^ PrttFJCCT fl. 10 a Ohs. 
x6m Douland Omztkop. Mtcrol. 46 The Proportionate 
[tact] is that, whereby three Seinxbreefes are vttered against 
one (as in a Iriple) 

Proportionate (pwpo® v. [f- prec. . 

see -ATJS 33; and cf. med L, proportiSndre ] 

1 , tram To make proportionate or propoiUonal 
{fo sotnething) , to at^ust in proportion ; =■ PBO- 
PORTION V. 1 . 

2570 Dee MatJk Pref a j. Proportionating to the Sommes 
bequeathed, the Contributions of cche part, 2605 Timme 
QuersiU ii iv. 116 Salt, sulphur, and mercurie,. being, 
equally ballanced and jiroporiionated,. make gold to be 
mcoxTuptiblb 26x5 G, Sandys Prav 78 The number of the 
conutuals at priuate entertainments exceeded not nine, nor 
weie vnder three, proportionating themselues vnto the 
Graces and Muses £1790 Imison Se/s Art i. 084 To 
proportionate them, so as to measure time regularly, is the 
design of calculation 2840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 253 A 
true inward symmetry, what one calls an architectural 
harmony, reigns in it, proportionates it all 
i '2 To be proportionate or m proportion to, to 
correspond to , — Pbopoetiok v 3. Ohs. 

1579-80 [see Jipl a, below] 160S J, KiMG Serm Sej^t. 30 
Netner doth the former of these propoitionate, nor the 
latter import any such presbytery as is now exacted. x6|^-66 
Earl Orrery PartJun. CX676) 487 Our powers of gratitude 
proportionated our cause. Jhta. 523 Th«r sufferings have 
at least proportionated their Constancy, 

+ 3 . To mete out in due proportion; to allot, 
apportion ; = Pjropobtion v. 4, 5 Ohs. 

2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Lvmng i § 2 (1727) 3® He pro- 
portionates out our trials, and supplies us with a remedy, 
f 4 ^To form In its full proportions; to mould, 
fashion, =* Propokxion w 2 Ohs 
1643 R. O MoiCs Mart, i x When God had moulded, 
formed, and compleatly proportionated Adam out of the 
Dust of the ground 

Hence Propo rtaonated jbpl. a. *= PaopOB- 
TIORED , Propo rtionatme vbl. sb. 

2570-80 North Plutarch (1676) 41 If they found [the 
child] fair, and well proportionated of all his Limbs and 
strong 2610 Healey St Aug Ctiie^God v, iu (162a) 289 
This might haue much power in the proportionating of 
both their natures alike aj 6 xg Fotherbv Atheom ii. il 
S X (2622) x^ Some fitting and proportionated Oblect. 27x3 
BerkamP^x TheoLw iii 227, lam clearly of Dr. Willis’s 
opinion that the Use of the £kr-drum is chiefly for the 
uroDOrtionatin&r Sounds, 

3?ropo*r11onately, adv. [f. Proportionate 
a. + -IT 2,3 In a proportionate manner or degree ; 
in or with due proportion ; correspondingly. 

16^ Pearsoh Creed xii (2820) 1 . 599 To this internal per- 
fection is added a proportionat^y happy condition, a 2677 
Hale Pnm. Ortg Man. 13 That Brightness and Splendor . 
is presented to us more proportionately to our Capacities and 
Faculties 2847 Lewes litst Philos (2867} I xx It would 
be impt^sible for all to be arranged duly and proportion- 
ately 2877 Lady Brassey Voy Sunbeam ix (X878} 152 It 
always rains, and the vegetation is proportionately dense 
and luxunant; 

PropoTtionatenesa. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] 
The quality of being proportionate 
2654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 798 The length of 
the trouble would have been abundantly repaired by the . 
proportionateness of the Present, a 1677 Hale Pnm Or^g. 
Man. 2 The fitness and proportionateness of these objective 
Impresdons, Qualities, or Motions, upon their respective 
Faculties. 2850 Lynch Theo TTiu ix. 153 The senti- 
mentalist his fedtnjg is not real; or if real has no pro- 
portionateness to a Tight activity 

fPropoTtionative, a Obs rare--**, [f. as 
Proportionate a, + -ive ] Analogical. Hence 
fTroportionatively ads/. Ohs. rare"^^ 

27SX R Shirr A m Remains (1850) 59 [Jesus Christ] is 
the Word analogically, or proportionatively, in so far as he 
is like unto and bears the resemblance both of a mental 
and vocal word 

tPropcrtionator. Obs rare-^ [Agent-n. 
in L. form from Proportionate v.] One who 
proportionates. 

26x0 Healey St Aug Ctite if God 567 Why then doe 
those bad proper tionators allow the earth to lye so high, 
and yet deny the water to mount higher? 

Proportioned (pr<»p6® jjsnd), ppl a, [f. 
Proportion v. and sb, + -ed ] 

1 , Adjusted in due proportion, measure, or rela- 
tion to something else ; proportionate. 

2626 T H[awkins] Cattssin's Holy Crt, xxx The neast of 
the Halcyon is so proportioned to the bird, as if it were 
sowed to her body 2669 Stormy Manner's Mag i u. 27 
In ^qui angled Triangles all their Sides are proportioned 
2722 Wodrow Carr (1843) II 6S1 Even when they have 
little prospect of bemg able to make any proportioned 
retuins. 1835 Macaulay Hut. Eng xxi IV 550 Great as 
were the offences of this bad man, his punishment was fully 
proportioned to them. 


2 . Formed with ‘ proportions ’ ; composed, 
a 2380 Sf An^itne 736 in Horstm Altengl. Lee: (1878) 
74 Kiht as 1 schultle [take] a medecyn Proporciont, boJ>e 
good and fyn 1433 L\dg Edmund i 987 A bettir com- 

paLtwas Iher noon a-hue Nor proporcyownyd of fetures 
nor statuie. 2577 B Gqog& Her esbachs Huso iv (1586) 
258 A cocke framed and propoicioned after this sort a 2704 
T Wikowvi Praise Prunken 7 tets'Nk)> 1730 1 37 How strong 
and large are his legs, fit and proportion cl to support the 
noble structure above » 1792 Mrs KMscupr&Rotn. Potest 
11, Another apartment, proportioned like the first 

b In combination with an adverb, as evih, til-, 
well-^ptoporiioned 

£ 2386 Chaucfr *s 7 * 184 The hors of bras so heigh 
was, and so brood and long So wel proporcioned for to been 
strong zfl49 Cotttpl Scot Frol 12 Sche that hed ane veil 
proportionet body, ned eiul proportionet feit 260a Marstoh 
Ant 6- Mel ii Wks 2836 I 25 My fortunes [are] as ill oro- 
portioned as your legs 2746-7 Hervey Medit (iBxB) 02 It 
shall teach me not to think too highly of well proportioned 
clay 2877 W Thomson Vcy Challenger I 11, 213 Sup- 
ported by low, gracefully proportioned arches. 

Fropo rtioxier. [f. Proportion z'. + -er 1 ] 
One wno or that which proportions 
2590 Greene Each Wks. (Grosart) VII, 260 The 
Poet calls them inequall proper tioners of dueCle J 

Carpenter Plmne Mans Plough 183 A Measurer, or Pro- 
portioner of monethes 1902 Academy 9 Mar 2x1/2 Eaith 
IS the great corrector of values, the great pioportioner 

Fropo rtioning*, vbl. sb. £f. as prec. + -tnq 1 ] 
The action of tlie verb Proportion relation or 
adjustment of proportions. 

1570 Dee Mat a Pref. wv b. In sundry his other accountes, 
.Measurynge5,and proportionynges. 2642 Sir S D’Ewes 
in Eushw Hist Call m (1692) I 304 The House of 
Commons hath done no more in rating and proportioning 
of these particular Suinms upon your Lordships, than by 
the ancient Rights and Privileges of Parliament they 
might 2849 Ruskin Sett. Lamps v, § 15 C1855) 151 The pro- 
portioning of the columns and wall of the lower story is so 
lovely and so varied 1883 H Srencer m Contew/ Rev 
XLIII 15 A rational proportioning of work and relaxation 

t PropoTtlonist. Obs. rat er^\ [f. Proportion 
sb + -1ST ] = Proportionary 2 
1645 T Bond Occasits Occid 24 As that proportiomst did 
draw the whole stature of Hercules by the pnnt of his foot. 
FrojpO'rtionleSSf a [f. as prec. + -less.] 
That is without or is wanting m proportion ; dis- 
proportionate, shapeless. 

2665 Brathwait Comment Two Tales (Chaucer Soc ) 86 
What was she, but a sapless seer stock without verdure,., 
a proportionless feature without favour? 2775 R Chandler 
Trav, Greece (2825) II. 100 An example of the rough out- 
line and proportionless sketch from which it [Art] rose to 
correctness, precision, and subhme expression 

+ Propo*rtionly,a;riv Ohs.rara-^^. [iireg.f, as 
prec +- ly2.] = Pkoportionatelt 
2542 R. Copland Guydotis Quest. Chirwg kij b, It is pro- 
poccionly made to the yerde. 

Froportionmexit (pr^po® jjsnmfint). [f. Pro- 
portion V. + -MENT ] The act or fact of pro- 
portioning; proportional distubution, adjustment, 
or arrangement ; f allotment. 

2697 Molyneux Let, to Locke 20 July, Locke’s Lett. (1708) 
S30 , 1 doubt not but Sir R Blackmore had a regai d to the 
proportionment of the projective motion to the vis ceniri. 
eta 2897 Fonblanque under 7 Admimsit. (1837) 
77 The proportionment of the fine for certain offences 
is left to the discretion of the Magistrate 284a Ctoil Eng 
Arch, ymi V 138/2 The machinery ,in every particular 
of Its structuie, proportionment, and disposition, manifests 
the most eminent engineering ability 
II F^pos (prop^). [F. fropos, f. proposer to 
Propose, formed to represent L ptdpQsttuin~\ A 
proposition, thesis, statement 
1^0 Stirling Gifford Leci. xiv 282 It is decidedly in 
contradiction ofhis [Hume's] own propos that ^anything may 
be the cause or the effect of anything ’ 

Fropos, vonant of Propose sb. Obs 
Froposalble (pr^>pd^*zab'I), a [f Propose v + 
-ABLE. Cf F. pro^sable (i8th c. in Littre).] 
Capable of being or fit to be proposed. 

2817 Bentham Pari Reform Introd 241 Candidates 
actual or proposable 2853 Rvskis Stones Fen III App, 
vu. 216 The ends which are proposable to the man, or 
attainable by him 

Froposal [f Propose v -i--al,] 

f 1 . The action, or an act, of putting before the 
mind ; setting forth, propounding, statement Ohs 
2653 H Mokr Anitd Atk. s x (17x2) 30 That which all 
men admit true, though upon the proposal of another, is 
undoubtedly to be termed true 2667 Vecay Chr Piety 1 
P 20 This clear proposal of the piomises is most proper to 
enc^rage and inspirit our endeavours. 1678 Owen Mind 
of God 11 33 Revelation is the Discovery of anything, 
yrhether by the proposal of it unto us, or [etc ] 

1 2 . A putting forward of something for accept- 
ance , an offer Ohs. exc as m b 
2^3 Lady's Call i v § 4 God’s Laws, are inforced upon 
us by the proposals both of punishments and rewards. 

D. s^c An offer of mamage. 

*749_Fielding Tom yones xvii 111, Some Person hath 
made Proposals to Miss Western, which the Ladies of the 
Farrnly approve 2782 Miss Burney Cectlia n vii, Her 
unaTOCted aversion to the proposals she had received 2900 
El. Glyn Visits Ehz, (1906) 53 Dearest Mamma,— I have 
had a proposal 1 Isn’t it too interesting ? 

8. The action, or usually (now always) an act, of 
proposing something to be done; an offer to do 
something ; a scheme or plan of action proposed. 


2657 Cromwfll SP 20 Apr in Carlyle^ What comes from 
the Parliament m the exercise of their Legislative power, as 
this Proposal does 2748 in Picton L'pool Muntc Rec 
(1886) II 158 A Committee to leceive proposals for doing 
the whole work . . And that all proposals be given in to them 
sealed up 2796 Morse Avier Geog II, 382 A proposal 
of annulling all the taxes 1874 Ghecn Short Hist viii 
§ 4 493 The proposal was welcomed with enthusiasm 
b. Law (See quot.) 

2848-83 What iotisLaioLex iPt oposal^ astatementin wi it- 
ing of some special matter submitted to the consideiation of 
a chief clerk in the Court of Chanceiy, pursuant to an older 
made upon an application ex parie^ or a decretal ordei of 
the court. It is either foi maintenance of an infant, appoint- 
ment of a guardian, placing a ward of the court at the 
university, or in the army, or [etc ] 

4 . Comb , as proposal-form j proposal-paper, a 
paper proposing a person for admission to a society, 
club, or the like. 

2859 Lang Wand, India 25 A lady actually sent lound 
a proposal paper in her own handwiiting,and by one of her 
own servants She failed of course. 

Fro’posant. rare [a. F proposant^ prop, 
pres pple. of proposer to Propose see -ant.] 
One who proposes or offers himself as a candidate. 

2823 A Bruce Lift Alex Morus it 21 All exammeis of 
proposants for the Ministry. 2833 Southey in Q Rev 
XLIX 50 [Among the Protestants in French Switzeiland] 
the theological student, after certain examinations, is le- 
ceived as a Proposant by those who exercise the pastoral 
office, and employed as a lay-helper, or cntechist, in their 
parishes 

tFropo’Sei sb. Ohs. Also 5 propos, 6 Sc. 
propoise. [ME propos^ a, F propos (rsth 0,), f 
proposer to Propose, under the influence of L, ^o- 
postt-um a thing ptoposed. See Purpose sb."] 

1 Something proposed for discussion , a subject , 
a proposition. 

2123x5 piose Psalter Ixxviiti] 2, Y shal speke proposes 
fram pe hygynnyng ri4oo Apol Loll 54 pe piopos, Whas 
doctrine any folowib Ins disciple he is 2597 Morley 
Introd Mns i All the piopose which then was discoursed 
vpon, was Musicke. 

2 . Purpose, intention. 

X483 m Lett Rich III 4 Hen VII (Rolls) I 51 We 
remayne in the said propose. 2489 Caxton FayUs of A 
I XXIX 87 Thy propos thou ought to say or sbewe vnto few 
folke c X500 melusine 228 T he commynaltee of the tounne 
were in propos & wylle for to yeld the toun & themself 
ouer to the kyng Zodyus 2556 Anrelio ^ I sab C1608) Kiv, 
The kinge of nothinge changedt his mopO!>e 2573-4 
Privy Council Scot. II, 329 The said Kohei t is on propoise 
to puTches ane licence to depart a z6oo Hooker Beet 
Pol VII xxiv § 17 If to withdraw any mite of that which is 
hut in propose only bequeathed, . .be a sin. 

3 A proposal , something proposed to be done. 
1600 Holland Lroy xli xxiv iita When the same men 
gaue their accord now also to this propose. 2673 in Picton 
Lpool Muntc Rec (1883) I 265 After the Maiorliath made 
his proposes every Alderman shall have liberty to speake. 
nix7X2 Prior Erie Robert's Mice 10 John the Saint, Who 
maketh oft propos full quemt, cried To Matthew Come 
frame us now some, .playsant rhime on yonder mice. 

Fr opose (pr^ju*z), ZI. [q.. F.propose-r (j2iYi 
c m Hatz.-Darm ), f. pro-. Pro- T + poser. Pose 
V 1 , substituted for L prdpbn-Ire (cf. Compose) 
see Propone and cf Purpose v ] 
f 1 trans. To put forth, hold forth, or present to 
view or perception ; to exhibit, ht and fg Ohs. 

2548 Gest Pr Masse in H G Dugdale Lf/e (1840) App 
X. 2x7 Let us not grossely beholde the breade and cuppe 
proposed and set before our eyes, but in faythe consydere 
the lamhe of God 1598 Chapman Iliad To Rdr , The 
worth of a skilfull and worthy translator is to obserue the 
sentences, figures, and formes of speech proposed in hts 
author e 26x0 Women Saints 33 The crosse the bishop 
at Ester doth take forth, and propose it to the people to 
be adored 2644 Quarles Barnabas ^ ^ 33 Propose to 
mine eyes the evilness of my days 1737 Whistok yose^hus^ 
Antig XIV x § 2,1 will that [the decree] be openly pro- 
posed m a table of brass. 

2 . To put forward or present for consideration, 
discussion, solution, imitation, or other treatment , 
to put before the mind, bung to one's notice, call 
attention to ; to set forth, state, propound. 

The pa. pple proposed following a sb. has sometimes the 
force of ‘in question ’ see quob 1715 
1:143a [see Proposed] ^2475 Partenay 6404 Sm more 
ther-of I can noght propose, Ot-fors moste I here take rest 
and repose 2568 Grafton Chron II. 795 That they might 
resort to his presence to propose their entent, of which they 
would to none other person any part disclose 2580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 401 Yeelding the choyce ,to the discretion 
of the Ladle Flauia who thus proposed her minde, 2593 
Shaks 3 Hen VI, v v 20 Where X stand, kneele thou, 
Whil’st I propose the selfe same words to thee, Which 
(Tnwtor) thou would’st haue me answer to, 2646 Sir 
T Browne Pseud Ep i v (i68fi) 13 God batn pro- 
posed the World unto o«i Knowledge, 2657 Sparrow Bk 
Com Prayer 76 When the Pn^t proposes to God the 
Joule's necessities 27x5 tr Gregwy's Asiron (1726) I 42B 
To ^fine thePeriodic time of an^lanet about the Sun. Let 
the Planet ptoposed be observed in the Node. 2752 John- 
TON Rambler No 90 r 3 The poets whom he proposed to 
hi^df for his models 2845 M Pattison Ess (1889) I. g 
The Church did but take into her service, and propose 
a fitting object to, an impulse which will vent itself in some 
form or other. 2893 Westcott Gospel of Lfe Pref. 22 
Nature herself does not give an answer to the riddles which 
she proposes. 

t b- To set before one’s mind as something to be 
expected; to look for, anticipate; in quot. 1588, 



PROPOSE. 

* to look forward to, to be ready to meet* (Schmidt), 
to face, confront. Ods. 

1588 SiiAKS Tzi A II, i 80 A thousand deaths would 
I piopose, To atchieue her x6o6 ^ Cr n 11 146, 

I piopose not meerely to my selfe, The plezisuies such a 
beauty bungs with it. 1670 CorroN Espernon Apology, 
What utility may we not propose to oui selves, from the 
great examples both of the one, and the othei ? 1725 De Foe 
Kiw. round World (1840) 47 The men could propose nothing 
to themselves but haidships 1749 Fielding I oui Jones v. 
Ill, The pleasuie he pioposed in seeing her married 

c. To set before one (usually, befoie oneself) as 
an aim, end, or object; to put forward as some- 
thing to be attained. 

160 X Siiaks. JiU C I 11 1X0 But ere we could airme the 
Point propos’d, Cassai cude, Heipe me Cassius, or I sinke, 
x6o2 — Haut, 111 11 204 What to our selues in passion we 
propose, The passion ending, doth the purpose lose 1638 
House Heeof Umv vi. (1702) 79 We must propose an End 
worthy of God. I7X£; Attcrbury ^erai ^ Matt xxvn 23 
(1734) I 119 The gieat Ends and Designs he proposed to 
himselfin then Sufferings x868J H Blunt CA 
1 . 67 As if the Cardinal had pioposed it to himself simply 
as a costly monument of his ambition. 

f d. To contemplate as a supposition ; to imagine, 
fancy : =* Pbopound tf. 5 b. O^s rare* 

XS97 Siiaks o Hetu /f'', v. u 92 Make the case yours Be 
now the Father, and propose a Sonne. 

e. Mus To ^give out* or sound (a subject) for 
imitation or contrapuntal treatment 
1879 Grove Dtci Mm I 69/2 An answer in music is, in 
strict counterpoint, the repetition by one pait or instrument 
of a theme proposed by another 
3 . To putforwaid for acceptance, fa To set 
before or hand to some one foi him to take ; to 
present Obs* 

xgSd A. JiKi Eng, Secretary rr (1625) 57 Hauing no other 
or better meane , then these submissiue lines, 1 propose 
them vnto you confessing that if any waies I haue erred 
vnto you , . it was but as a yong man. 1809 Bible (Douay) 
Exod,xii. Comm., The lambe being consumed, which old 
tradition proposed, the Master setteth inconsumptible meate 
to hia disciples. cx6xi Chapman Iliad xi ^54 Withal so 
weighty was the cup. That being pioposed biimful of wine, 
one scarce could lift it up 

b. To proffer or offer for mental acceptance or 
assent. In quot. 1602, To state the terms of (an 
oath) to be ‘ taken ’ or sworn, 

Siiaks Taut S/tr v lu 69 He whose wife is most 
obedient, Shall win the wager which we will pio^se, 
x6o2 — i/ain i, v, 152 Mor Propose the Oath my Lord 
^anz. Neuer to speake of this that you haue scene, Sweaie 
by my sword xdz^G Sanoys 102 The boughs thereof 
[the Palm] haue hm proposed as rewards for such as weie 
either victorious in armes 01 exercises. x686 tr. Chardids 
Tzav Persia 331 A Man may have seen the Maid, propos’d 
him for a Wife, especially when she was little 1780 S J. 
Pratt Evzmn Corbett (ed, 4) II 93, 1 will wait to hear the 
event of teims that are jpioposing between the countiies 
1883 Stevenson Treas* Franchard 111. in Merry Men^ etc 
(1905) 220^ I propose no wages. 

c. To nominate for acceptance for some office 
or position, esp. as a member of a society 

17x5 Attcrbury Serin , Matt xxmt, 25 (1734) 1 . x2x Pilate 
. then proposes him as the Man he was by Custom to 
release at the Passover 1770 Foote Lanie Lover 1, 25 
There is to be a ballot at one for the Ladies* Club . .and lady 
Bab Basto has proposed me for a member xSyz R&utledge's 
Ev Boy's Ann, Feb, 107 , 1 propose the head boy ,foi chief. 

d. To make a formal proposal to the company to 
drink (a health or toast) j to offer for acceptance as 
a toast. 

17x2 W. Rogers Voy* 44 They were very meiry, and in 
their Cups propos’d the Pope’s Health j to keep up the 
Humour, we also propos'd William Pen’s to them. 1835 
Macaulay Hist xvu, IV, 7 As often as any of the great 

princes proposed a health, the kettle diums and trumpets 
sounded 1892 Law Times XCII. X45/s The second part 
of his duty was to propose the health of the honorary Fellows. 

e. cAsqL To make an offer of marriage {colhq ) 

1764 Gray Candidate 20 Divinity heard, between waking 

ana dozing, Her sisters denying, and Jemmy proposing 
1800 Mrs. Hervev Monrtray Fam, 1 , 190 If a man now 
says three words to a girh she immediately expects he is to 
propose to hei 1836 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal Introd 44 
Ptolemy Physcon, who pioposed, but m vain, to Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi. 

4 . irans, spe, with an action as obj. a. To put 
forward as a scheme or plan to be adopted ; to lay 
before another or others as something which one 
offers to do, or wishes to be done. (With simple 
ohj,^ obi* clause i or iff) 

X^7 Clarendon Hist Feb. J, § 21 Not to communicate 
the thing proposed, befoie he had first taken his Own 
resolution 1724 Db Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 202 The 
king proposed the marching to London, 178B Clara Reeve 

Exiles II. 237 , 1 proposed to my wife to reside at M 

X799 Ht.Led T, Old JP^oman's T (ed 2) I 366 

Lothaire .at length pioposed retiring. 1839 KciGiirLEV 
Hist Eng ir. 66 King James proposed to his nobles an 
inroad into England. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng 1 ii 101 
It had been proposed to marry the Princess Mary to a son 
of the French king 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV 228 He 
proposes that they shall reassemble on the following day 
lb. To put before one’s own mind as something 
that one is going to do ; to design, purpose, intend, 
(With Iff* or vbl, sb) Now usually with some 
notion of having formed a decision or intention. 

1300-20 Exhort* be/* Commun in Haskell Men* Rti 
(i8a 7) III 348, y charge yow that no man nother woman 
that this day proposy th here to be comenyd that he go note 
to Godds bord, lase than he byleue stedfastlycb, that [etc.]. 
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1300-20 Dunbar Poems 1 v 6 Now propoyss thai . Off Wenus 
feest to fang ane fill 17x8 Free thinker No. 31 p ir To 
compleat the Observations I at first proposed to make upon 
these Fanaticks 1738 C’xass of Hlrtford Corr (1805) I. 
23i I * propose being theie on the birth day t8« J H 
N LWMAN Hist Sk (1873) II, VI 142 He had propose to con- 
quer Jerusalem, and to have rebuilt it, had God granted 
him life 

0 absol To put forward a scheme, make a pro- 
posal or motion ; to form a design or purpose. In 
quot. 1485-6 ellipt* — propose to go 
Prov Man -proposes^ God disposes : see Dispose v 7. 
x^o Ayenb 180 Nou [h]y leue>, iiou hi misleueb, nou hi 
wyTle J), nou hi ne wyllej), nou hi proposent, nou hit is betere. 
peruore hi byej> ase pe wedercoc pet is ope J>e steple, jiet him 
went mid eche wynde 1485-6 Plmnpion Corr (Camden) 
SO The Kyng proposyth northward hastyly after the Parla- 
ment e 1500 [see Dispose v i\ a 1333 Ld Berners Gold* 
Bk M Anrel (1546} Gvb, 1 knew the famous oratour 
Tauiin piopose diueis tymes in the senate 1625 Bacon 
Apophth Wks. 1879 I 327 At Athens wise men did propose, 
and fools depose 1898 Daily News 20 Dec. 5/3 BuE ‘ Man 
proposes, God disposes ’—how everlastingly true is tnat old 
saying of the good Ihomas h Kempis 1 
1 6 . absol. or intr To carry on a discussion ; to 
confer, conveise, discourse Ohs rare* (Cf. 2 ) 
1599 Shaks Much Ado iii. 1 3 Theie shaft thou finde my 
Cosm Beatrice, Proposing with the Pnnee and Claudio. 
1604 — 0 th, 1. 1. 23 The Bookish Theoricke • Wherein the 
Tongued [ist Quarto toged] Consuls can propose As 
Masterly as he. 

Frmosed (pn?poa*zd), ppl a* [f Pbopose v. + 
-HD l.j Put forward for consideration or adoption ; 

‘ given ' or stated (in the premisses) ; intended, etc. : 
see the veib 

^1430 Art Nombryng 8 Multiplicacioun of nombre by 
hym-self other by a nother, with proposide 2. nombres, 
[is] the fyndyng of the thirde 1635 Swan Spec M 11 
(1643) 29 There should be a proposed point or mark 1780 
Newgate Cal V, 8 Her mother was a warm friend to the 
proposed marriage 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng xvi HI 
715 The pioposed law, they said, was a retrospective penal 
law, and therefore objectionable. 

Hence Propo sedly adv* rare, mtendedly, pur- 
posely, 

1777 ’Sterne's Tr Shandy I. xix, They had proposedly 
{ead x-4 purposedly, ed 5- purposely] been plann’d and 
pointed against him. 


tPropo*sely,aarzr, iv. Ohs.rarer'^ [f. Pbobosb 
sh +-Ly2 , cf purposely'] On purpose, puiposely. 

Reg Privy Council Scot HI 504Procuntproposelie, 
as appeiis, to eschew puneisment of ceitane odious erj^mes. 

Pifoposer (pxopfftfzoj), [L Peofose w, + -eb ^ ] 

One wno proposes : in various senses of the vb 

+ 1 . One who presents to view or exhibits some- 
thing Obs, 

«x69oJ. CoLLiNGES in Spurgeon Treas.Daw Ps cvii 43, 

I should view it [a picture] as cmiously as I could, yet the 
proposer would undertake to show me something in it 
which I did not observe. 

2 . One who propounds an argument, a question, 
or the like. 

(In quot. x6o 2 erroneously explained by Schmidt ‘Aspeaker, 
orator * ; whence in some recent dictionaries) 

x6o2 Shaks Ham* ii il 297 Let mee coniure you by the 
rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, 
and by what more deare, a better proposer could charge you 
withall (X 17x4 Abp Sharp Quest* Retn dSatk,'^)/:^* 
1754 VII. App 300 Q Maya man, wilfully dying a Roman- 
catbolicj be saved? A What the proposer means by wil- 
fully dying a Roman-catholic, I know not. 

3 . One who m^es a proposal ; one who brings 
forward or offers a scheme or suggestion; spec* 
one who formally makes a motion, or who pro- 
poses or nominates some one for a position 

x66o Milton Free Commw Wks. i8ei V 448 Queen 
Elizabeth imprison’d and persecuted the very Proposers 
therof. 176a H Walpole Vertue's Auecd, Paint (1765) 

II 1. 43 One of the first pioposers of coining money by a 

? ress, instead of the foimer manner of hammeiing. 1873 
'ristram Moab vii. 1x7 Schwartz is the pioposer of this 
identification 1886 Doily Tel, 12 Jan s/s His proposer and 
seconder will .conduct him to the chau 1886 Xixw Tvnes 
Rep LIII 761/1 In a form of proposal to an insurance office 
the residence of the proposer was stated to be [etc], 

*(* 15 . One who tenders for a contiact. 

1750 in Picton Vpool Mnmc Rec {1886) II 152 Parker, 
paviour, the lowest proposer. [Cf, Profosal 3 . quot 1748 ] 
Proposing (propdh'ziq), vbl* sb* [f as prec + 
-IRO 1 , j The action of the verb Propose, in vai ious 
senses. 

X690 Locke Hum, Und* i it, § ai Or doth the proposing 
them, print them clearer in the Mind. 1790 Beatson Neeo 
^Mil Mem I 118 To venture the proposing of Giles Eaile, 
J^q, to be again chosen chairman of the committee 1832 
tr. SismoNdrs Hal* Red* vn 153 To begin with what they 
called proposing ; that is, taking a text from some celebrated 
author, either sacred or profane. 1869 Freeman Norm 
Conq HI App E. 623 ^ be proposing and supporting of 
opposing candidates. 

tFrO’pOSite* Obs* [ad. L, proposit^um a 
thing proposed, sb use of neuter of pt^postius^ 
pa. pple. ofprbponbre ; see Propone.] Something 
propounded, put or set forth ; a proposition. 

z6ao T Granger Div Logihe i 11 . a Of Logicke there be 
two parts. The former is of the purple, or matter pro- 
pounded.. The Proposite is the explication of the conceits, 
or meaning of the minde, instituted or ftamed according 
to sound reason. Ibid iii, 7 There be two parts of euery 
Proposite, or matter proposed, viz the theme, and the 
argument. 


PEOPOsmoijr, 

Proposition (pr^ptizrjsn). [ME. proposzrzouu, 
a F. propositton (12th c m Lithe), ad. L Prd- 
position-em a setting forth, purpose, theme, state- 
ment, n of action f. prBpon-ire • see Propone,] 

1 . The action of setting forth or presenting to 
view or perception, presentation, exhibition In 
quot. 1584, representation by a figure, delineation 
(cf. Propound v. 5) Now rare. 


proposicioun 138a - Exod* xxv. 30 f how shaft putte 
vpon the bord looues of propicisioun [1388 proposic^un] 
euermore m my snt 1549 Compl* Scot* ix 76 He reft the 
goldxn alter aiide the tabil 01 propositione 1584 Lyly 
Cample 111 iv, Alex, Wheie doe you first begin, when 
you drawe any picture ? Apel The proposition of the face 
in lust compasse, as I can. CX624 Lusiiington Recant 
/’I (1708) II, 494 The 12 loaves of proposition. 

x8M Ltprgy Ch Sai itm 67 note, A proposition of Christ 
ander the sacramental veils, to receive the adoration of the 
faithful. 

t 2 . The action of putting forward or offering 
for acceptance ; an offer, Obs* 
x6o6 Shaks Tr 4 Cr i 111. 3 The ample proposition that 
hope makes In all designes 1649 Jer.Taylor Gt* Exemp 
r. Ad Sect. iv. 50 He sweetly allures us by the pioposition 
of rewards, 

b. The action of proposing a person for elec- 
tion or admission. lore (In quot. ) 

1901 Scotsman ar Nov B/i The proposition book did shew 
entries of a considerable number of names 
3 , The action of propounding something, or that 
which IS propounded , the setting forth of some- 
thing as a subject of discourse ; something proposed 
for discussion, or as a basis of argument , spec, an 
introductory part of a speech or literary work, in 
which the speaker or wnter sets forth the subject 
to be treated. In quots, 1845, the speech with 
which the Emperor opened the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Now rare or Obs* 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xIviil 4 , 1 sail oppyn in psawtry 
my projposicion 1382 Wyclif Ps* lxxvii[i3 a, I shal speke 
proposiaouns fro the begynnyng 1532 Huloet s v., A 
proposition is an axgument or matter proposed to be dis- 
puted and reasoned vpon 1533 T Wilson Rhet 97 Pro- 
posicion is a short renersall of that wherof we mynde to 
speake X635-56 Cowley Davideis i. Note i, The custom 
of beginning all Poems, with a Proposition of the whole 
work, and an Invocation of some God for his assistance to 
go through with it, is observed by all the ancient Poets. 
*751 Johnson RasMbler No 158 r 12 The proposition of the 
Eneid closes with dignity 1775 Buiuce Sp, Cone Amer. 


dignity 

Wks III 33 The plan derives .one great advantage fiom 
the proposition and registry of that noble lord's project 
184s S. Austin Rankes Hist, Ref I, 317 The Proposition 
with which he opened the diet sufficiently showed that the 
young empeior was determined to avail himself of it Ibid 
111. 163 Ibe frst thing was to appoint a committee to 
deliberate and report upon the Proposition 
tb A question proposed for solution; a pro- 
blem; a riddle. Obs* 

Also m Logic in a special sense see Problem ah, quot. 1656, 
1382 Wyclip yudg xiv. 18 If 3e hadden not end in my 
she calf, shulden not haue founden my proposicioun. 
— Dan* vui. 23 There shal ryse a king vndirston^nge 
proposiciouns Cgforr or resotuis] 1600 Shaks. .< 4 . F £ in 
li 246 It IS as easie to count Atomies as to resolue the pro- 
positions of a Louer. 

c. Music* The proposing or ‘ giving out ’ of a 
subject for contrapuntal treatment ; the subject so 
proposed. 

X890 in Cent* Diet, 1898 Stainer 6c Barrett Dzef. Mtis, 
Terms s v Subject^ In a fugue the subject is called also 
the exposition, dux, proposition. 

4 . The making of a statement about something ; 
a sentence or foim of words in which this is done ; 
a statement, an assertion (^) In Lo^c, a form 
of words m which something (the Predicate) 
IS affirmed or denied of something (the Subject), 
the rdation between them being expressed by the 
Copula; sometimes extended to the form of 
thought or mental process expressed by this, more 
strictly called a Judgement (9 b), 

1387-8 T UsK Test Lme i 1. (Skeat) 1 71 Your mercy 
than passeth nght God graunt that proposicion to be 
veiifyed in me ^^530 More Answ Fnth Wks 841/1 But 
lettethys fyrsteproposiaon passe, and come nowe to the 
secounde, that is, that ffie body of^Chryste cannot be at 
once in all places 1654 Bramhall JusiVmd* 11 (1661) 27 
Though It be not m the power of any Councel. to make 
that proposition heretical, which was not heretical ever 
from the dayes of the Apostles x8o2-ia Bentham Ration 
Judic Evid Wks 1843 VII. 81 That the proposition, two 
and two make foui, is neither more nor less than a proposi- 
tion concerning the impoit of words. 1879 Harlan Eye- 
sizhi i 10 A proposition too plain to admit of argument 
&) 1432-50 tr Htgden (Rolk) VII aBi Ifyeredde logike, 
reduce to mynde a proposicion That thynge whicbe bathe 
effecte in the holle, bathe effecte in the p^e. 1551 T 
Wilson Lophe (1380) 18 A Proposition is, a petfecte 
sentence spoken by the Indicatiue mode, signifying either 
• - ' ’ - Stanley ” 


a true tbyng, or a false. 



thmr subject in to universal and particular, this is usually 
call^ a division arising from the quantity 1827 Whately 
Lime «. I § 2 (ed a) 55 An act of apprehension expressed in 
language, is called a term , an act of judgement, a proposi- 



PBOPOSITIOITAL. 


PBOPPING, 


tion , an act of reasoning, an argument. *836-7 Sir W J 
Hamiltov Meta^fu xxxvii. (1870) II 336 The whole mental 
Judgement, formed by the wbject, predicate, and copula, is 
called, when enounced in words, proposition 

b Spec. Either of tlie premisses of a syllogism ; 
esp, the major premiss (opposed to Assumption 12). 
Now rare or Obs. 

iSS* T WiLSOw Logtke (1580) 23 The matter [1 e. the 
middle term] is twse rehearsed in the firste and seconde 
Proposition, and entreth not into the conclusion 1604 
James I Counterhl (Arb) 102 Of this Argument, both the 
Proposition and Assumption are falne, and so the Conclusion 
cannotbuthevoydofitselfe- 1628 T Spencer 266 

We learne from Anstotle, cap. 48 that, the proposition and 
assumption may be vniversall, yet the conclusion not -vni- 
vcrsall 1725 Watts Lope in 11. § 3 There is also a fourth 
figure, wherein the middle teim is predicated in the major 
proposition, and subjected in the mmor. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xv, (1866) I 281 Of the premises, the one 
■wtidi enounces the general rule or the relation of the 
greatest quantity to the lesser, is called the Major Premise, 
or Major Proposition or the Proposition simply, 

6- Maib* A formal statement of a truth to be 
demonstrated or of an operation to be performed 
(in the former case call^ distinctively a theorem, 
in the latter Siprobtem) j in common parlance often 
indudmg the demonstration, 

*570 Billingsley Euclid t 8 Propositions are sentences 
set forth to be proued 1^ reasoning and demonstrations. 
lizd. Proposidons are of two sortes, the one is called a 
Probleme, the other a Theoreme i66a Stillimgfl. Ortg. 
Sacr, IT II § 6 The findingout of that demonstiation, which 
IS now contained in the 47 proposition of the first ofEuclide. 
*718 Quincy Compi. Di^. *6 These Propositions, which 
are demonstrated in Hydrostadeks x8xo Hutton Comse 
Math I 2 A Corollary is a consequence drawn imme< 
diately from some proposition 
6 The action of proposing something to be done ; 
something put forward as a scheme or plan of 
action ; a proposal , spec • see qnoL « 1727. 

138a WvcLiP z Kings xviii 24 Al the puple answerynge 
se^, Best the proposicioun, that Helias spac 
Hall Chron^ Edv3 V 23 b, When the protector had 
harde the proposiaon, he loked very strangely therat. *579 
Fenton Gmcciard. i (1599) 14 This proposition had no 
wilhng passage into the eares or harts of the great Lords 
of France. 1633 Sir E Hyde m EvelytCs Mem (1819) 11. 
206 Any such proposicons and expedients which you thinke 
fitt to offer for the promoting his seruice a 1727 in Golden 
Hist Five Indian Nat 41 Without laying down either 
Bever or any Belt or Wampum, as we always do when we 
make Propositions. iNoie.'X The word Proposition has 
always been used by the Commissioners for the Indian 
Affairs at Albany, to signihe Proposals or Articles a 1806 
Cr J. Fox Rei^ Jos II (1808) loi That a propjsiUon to 
the Prince of Orange, to connect hunself m politicks with 
Lewis, would have been rejected Wilberforcb 

Ess, (1B74) II 321 We hold it essential to our success that 
the proposition of Sir George Cleik should be adopted, 
tb. In proposition Jo 7 \ in treaty for. Obs, 

1677 Yaeranton Eng, Jtnprov 39 To go over into Ireland 
to Survey some Iron works, Woods and Lands which they 
were m proposition for. 

Propositional (prppi^zi Jsn^), a. [f. piec + 

“AL ] Pertaining to or of the nature of a logical 
proposition ; consisting of or based on propositions. 

c XTX4 PoYE, etc. Mem M, Scnblerus i xu, when two 
of these propositional Channels empty themselves into a 
third, they form a Syllogism 1725 Watts Lope ii. u § i 
If a proposition .has an indefinite subject, it is generally 
to be esteemed universal in its propositional sense. 1847 
Sir W HamiltonZ^/ to De Morpm 3* The second scheme 
is that which logically extends the expression of quantity 
to both the propositional terms. *883 H. Drummond Nat, 
Lem tn Spir, W, xu (1884) 360 There is no worse enemy to 
a living Church than a propositional theology 

Hence 3 ?ropo 8 l*tloxially adv. * Propofli'tlozia.1- 
ness, the quality of laying down propositions. 

1864 Masson in Macm Mag July 216 A quality which 
coimag a monstrous word for iny purpose, I will venture to 
call propositionalness. It is irr the mam identical with that 
passion for intellectual generalization which we often speak 
of as pameukriy visible m the French mind 1890 Lancet 
12 Apr. 787/1 mUs If he only uttered them [propositions] at 
random, or if they were only signs of emotion, they would 
not serve propositionally 

ProposrtioniBey rare, [f asprec +-12B.] 
tntr 1 0 make or utter propositions. 

x8€8 Bush NELL Semi, Living Sufy. 74 By much theolo- 
gizing, propoiittionizing, schematizing and abstractionizing, 
we show It bmlded together for the very ends and uses we 
have reasoned for it 1890 Lancet xe Apr 787/1 note^ To 
speak IS not merely to utter words, but to piopositiomze 

Pro-poatscutellar, -um ■ see Peo- 2 2 
+Propo'Btire. Ods, rare-^K [f Pboposb v, + 
-UBE cf. composure f exposure,'] The act of pio- 
posing or propounding. 

1635 Owen Vtnd Evang Wks. 1833 XII. 124 The pro- 
posure of a question., is the next part of our employment 

Propound (propau nd), v. Also 6 propowne, 
-poime. [A later form of Peoponb, through the 
intermediate propoune, propowm • cf. Compound, 
Expound ] 

1 irons. To put forth, set fortli, propose, or offer 
for consideration, discussion, acceptance, or adop- 
tion, to put forward as a question for solution. 

*537 Starkey ZzA m England (1878) p 1, What peryl of 
damnatyon he declaryth m ays boke, and propownyth to 
honge certaynly ouer our hedys. 134a Udall Erasm, 
Apopk 46 A ceitam person had propouned an harde reedle. 

1386 B Young tr Gnazzo's Ctv Conv iv 182 Without anie 
question propowned to her at all. a 163* Calderwood Hist, 
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Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) II 38 Wlio speeke nothing against 

i«iT”^iLSONZ^i&# (1580) 26 He piopounded the same 
vnto mm, and thought thereby to haue giuen hym a foile 
1366 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm 14 To treate, what con- 
ditions should be propounded to the Emperour X613 
PuRCHAS PilgpMoge I. X 46 An Image-maker, and pro- 
pounded his images as Gods to be worshipped cx6x8 
Moryson Itin IV vu. (1W3) ti4 No man besides himselfe 
[the duke] can propounde any thing in the gieat Counsell 
1634 Sir T Herbert Trao 28 They propounded Articles 
of peace and friendship a 17*0 Sewfl Hist Quakers (1795) 
II. vir. 63 To answer such questions as they shall propound 
to you 1836-7 Sir W Hamilton Meiaph, xlui (1B70) II 
458 In the thirteenth book this theory is foimally pio- 
pounded. 1847 Grofe Greece ii xl 111 171 The most 
extensive scheme of constitutional reform yet propounded 
1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr, 224 No one, to my know- 
ledge, has propounded such an idea. 

b. In Eccl, Law. To bring forward (an allega- 
tion, etc ) in a cause 2 cf Pjropone v 2 (See also 
sense 6 ) 

1683 CoNSETT Pract. Spir Crts i ui 8 x (1700) ii If the 
Plaintiff does [not] propound any dilatory mat tei , to hinder 
the giving of Sentence. Ihid vi xii 8 1 This Allegation is to 
be propounded jointly and severally, and is to be admitted 
as in other Qiuses 

c, aJbsol, or inti , To make a proposal . in quot. 
1570-6, to bring forward a charge or complaint, 
cf. Propone v 2 {phs^, 

1570-6 Lambardb Perceml Kent (1826) 106 If any [person] 
of the same Townes had cause to complame of any he 
shall be at Shipwey to propound against him. Grencwey 

Tadiust Ann. xi iv (1622) 145 Then he [Claudius] pro- 
pounded m Senate touching the coUedge of southsayers, 
least that the most auncient discipline of Italie should come 
to naught by slothfulnes. 1601 Sir W Cornwallis jDjsc. 
Seneca(i6^i) 63 To propound, not to conclude, is the destiny 
of man 

2. trans. To propose or nominate for an office 
or position, os a member of a society, etc Now Cl. S. 
*573 O. Harvey Letter^h (Camden) 3 The Pensionars 
were also forthwith propoundid 1633 Bingham Xenophon 
107 They first propounded Chensophus for an Ambassadour. 
tfi649WiNTHROPivhuZatg (1853) 1 131 He was then (with his 
wife) propounded to be admitted a member [of the church]. 
x<^3 Ray journey Low C.. Venice 163 His name is by the 
Secretary set down with the name of him who propounded 
him, and the set of Electors he was of 1809 Kendall 
Trav. I. vu 63 Nor shall any person be chosen newly into 
the magistracy, which was not propounded in some general 
court before, to be nominated me next election. i6a8 
Webster s. v , In congregational churches persons intend- 
ing to make public profession of their faith, and thus unite 
with the church, axe propounded before the church and 
congregation 1863 R B. Kimball Was He Successful^ 
(1864) 25 In due course he was propounded and admitted 
into the church. 

fd. To hold forth or set before one as an 
example, reward, aim, etc. Ohs, 

*371 Digges Pantofu ut, i Q j, Of either I minde to pio- 
pound an example, although one rule sufiise them bothe 
*377 Hanmcr Aw. Eccl, Hist, (i6zp) 146 Of these, for 
examples sake 1 will propound one, with the end he made. 
1609 Sir R, Skerley in Harl Mtsc (Malh) HI. 95 Kings 
themselues propound great gifts and rewards. *651 Hobbes 
Lemath. i xiv. 67 If a man propound a Prize to him that 
comes first to the end of a race. The gift is Free a x66z 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I l i Know then, I propound five 
ends to myself in this Book, ax^a% Burkitt On N T 
Matt V 14 The gieat end we propound in all the good 
works which we perform. 1719 D'u rfey PiUs (1872) 1 24 
For Honour and valour Preferment’s propounded 
+ 4 . To propose (to do or the doing of some- 
thing) ; to suggest (that something should be done). 

*397 Bacon Coulers Gd 4- Evill iv Ess (Arb.) 142 The 
one propounded to goe downe into a deepe Well Z638 
Howe m H. Rogers Life 111 (1863) 64, 1 propounded that 
this might be put into the agreement *668-9 Fepys Diary 
21 Mar, After dinner piopounds to me my lending him 
Soo4 1676-7 Marvell Corr Wks. (Grosait) II 524 It 
was also propounded to move the House. 170a Echard 
Eccl, Hist {1710) 200 He propounded to scourge him, and 
so dismiss him. *709 Sthype Ann, Ref I xxx. ^5 In this 
convocation it was propounded, that an act of Parliament 
should be made for the relief of poor ministers. 

fb. To set before oneself as something to be 
done ; to purpose. Obs 

*59^ Spenser F.Q vt yi 42 Fit time for him thence to 
depart . .To follow that which he did long propound *598 
Barcklev Felic, Man 491 He that will hue happily 
must propound to himselfe things possible, and be content 
with things present *604 E. G[rimstone] DAcosieCs Hut 
Indies iiL xix. 178 It is the last of the three Elements, 
whereof wee have propounded to treate in this Booke 1633 
tr Com Hist, Francton v 4 Propounding to themselves 
to become glorious by that means *692 R L’Estrange 
losephusf A nitq xi. viu <1733) 298 To give the Macedonians 
Battle before they should over run the whole of Asia, whidi 
they piopounded to do. 

t6. To represent, to exhibit (by figure or de- 
scription). Ohs 

*394 Blundevil Exerc, ii (1636) xio Note that whenso- 
ever any manner of anele is propounded by three letteis * 
that the middle letter doth alwayes signifie the angle pro- 
pounded. x6s9 Pearson Creed w, (1662) 124 They propound 
the Jews senselessly offended and foolishly exasperated with 
those wOTds. *668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol Anat i 
xv^ii 46 This lablefs plate] propounds the ICidneys both 
whole and cut asunder 

t b. To set before one^s mind ; to conceive or 
imagine to oneself. Ohs, 

*634 W XiRWHVT tr Balzac's Lett I, 64 Propound to 
yourself monsters in my will to be mastred *647 Trapp 
Comm Rom xv. 33 When they pray to propound God to 


their minde in such notions, and under such titles, as 
whereby they may see in God the things they desire of God 
6 Law, To put foith or produce (a will, or other 
document making testamentaiy dispositions) before 
the proper authoiity, for the purpose of having its 
legality established 

*753 Sir G. Lee Reports Cases (1833) I 420 This will is 
propounded by Lady Ann These instiucuons [for 

preparing a will] wrote by deceased are propounded by 
Thomas Jekyll, one of his brothers, as a lejptee. x8z6 W 
Roberts Treat Wills II. vi 1 § 2 174 If the paper pro- 
pounded to the ecclesiastical Court may have any effect on 
the estate piobate will be granted *8*9 Haggard Eccles 
Reports I s^masgm, A codicil which came out of the 
custody of, and was propounded by, the person solely bene- 
fitted under it Ihid 57 The paper was then propounded., 
as a furthei codial to die will of the deceased, and asseited 
to be all in his own hand writing 1836 Sir H Jenner m 
Curteis Rep Eccl Cas (1840) I 160 Ihe asserted execution 
of the will propounded on the xgth 1884 Law Rep 9 Pro- 
bate Div. 23 Ine executors named in [the will] piopounded 
It for probate. 

Hence Propounded ppl, a,, Propou’nding 
vbl, sh. 


*S5* T, Wilson Logtke (*580) 61 b, The dispuler must 
alwaies keepe hym xn, and. force hym still to aunswere the 
propounded argument diiectly 1573 Gascoigne Flowers 
Wks 13 After supper they diould passe the tyme in 
propounding of Ryddl^ *608 D. T[uvil] Ess Pol, ^ 
Mor 64 Neither dooth she altei her propounded couises 
*636 tr. Hobbes* Elem Philos (1839) 182 Between the two 
propounded points, there is one strait line, by the definition 
of a circle, contained wholly in the propounded plane 1807 
J. Barlow Colnmb, ni. 68 Yet oh, may sovereign mercy 
first ordain Propounded compact to the savage tram 1 
tPropou‘nd,j^ Obs. [f.piec.] A proposition. 
*599 Peele Sir Clyom Wks. (Rtldg ) s**/* The which 
propound within my mind doth oftentimes revolve, 

Iropoimder (prdpau nd^i). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 
1 One who propounds or sets forth, esp. for 
acceptance, consideration, discussion, or solution. 

1361 T Norton Calvin’s Inst, iv vi. (*634) 544 There is . . 
no Session of Judges without a Pretor or Propounder *660 
Jbr. Taylor Duht i v, It. can receive no wariant 
in legitimation by the intention of the piopoundei i8ap 
Marryat F Mifdmay iVj I answered every question with 
such fluent , as sometimes caused the piopounder to 
regret that he had put me to the trouble of speaking. *837 
Ht Martinfau Soc Amer. 11 . 31 A country where political 
economy has never been taught by its only effectual pro- 
pounder— social adversity in Borin Rev Apr 

040 Prominent among the supporteis of this theory— if not 
Its actual propounder 

1 2. A name for the rhetorical figure Peolepsis. 
Obs rarer^. 


*589 PuTTENHAM Eiig, Poesis III xii. (Axh.) X79 Ye haue 
yet another maner of spe^h purporting at the first hlush a 
defect whidi afterward is supplied, the Greekes call him 
ProlePsiSi we the Propounder, or the Explaner which ye will 
f The alleged sense 'A monimohst' given in modern Diets,, 
and suggested in Blount’s Lam Diet, (1670), is founded 
upon the heading of ch. 85 of 3rd pt, of Coke's Institutes 
‘Against Monopolists, Propounders, and Projectors where 
the text has ‘These Inventers and Propounders of evill 
things * linoeniores malorum], in which the word is used as 
in sense i above. 

Propou*lLdment. rare, [f. as prec. + -ment ] 
The act or fact of propounding. 

*846 G. S. Faber Lett Tractor, Secess, 63 The remedy. . 
by the very drcumstance of its propoundment, affords a 
tacit acknowledgment, that the Theoi7..is defective 

Propou'ndress. rare, [f. Peopounder + 
-ES 3 1 T A female propoimder 
*866 J B. Rose Ovids Metam. 207 And she, propound- 
ress of the ndding cuise. 

Froppage (prp pfidg) nonce-wd, [f Prop v + 
-AGE.] Propping or supporting apparatus. 

*847 Carlyle Germ Rom III. 138 Hat and stick were 
his proppage and balance-wheel. 

Propped, propt (pr^>pt), a. [f. Prop v 
+ -ED s J Held up or supported by or as by a prop, 
*789 Mrs Piozzi Joum France II. *54 The sight of 
propt-up cottages which fright the fancy more than those 
alieady fallen *849 RusKiNi'zr/. Lamps \\\ §7. 69, 1 think 
the propped machicolations of the Palazzo Vecchio and 
Duomo of Florence far grander *804 Mrs. Dyan All in 
a Man's K, (1S99) 339 He sank weakly on to a chair and 
bulled his head in his propped-up arms 

Propper (prp pw). [f. Prop v. + -er i ] One 
who props or supports. 

*349 Bp Poynbt Def Manage Pnesies C j b, The patchers 
and proppers vp of this Decree 
Propping (prp piq), vblsb, [f as prec. + -iNoi.] 

1 The action of the verb Prop ; supporting as or 
with a prop. 

3^-3 Rec Si Mary at Hill 188 For sartayne thynges 
. Repayiyd m hys howse and for pioppyng of the dore. 
*365 Cooper Thesaurus^ Pedatio, the proppinge or settinge 
vp of vines. *723 Ramsay Gentle Shepk. iii i, What dis- 
turbs the great, In propping of their pride and state *90* 
Blackw, Mag Jan 50/1 Ihe miner not only gets the coal 
but makes all propping and repairs;, 
b. pi, concr. Supports, stays, props. 

x6te W Secker Nonsuch Pi of x8x Your weakest building 
needs the most under piopmgs *66a Gerbier Prtnc, 28 
A Moorish Ground, whereon no New Building could stand 
time without Proppings. 

2 Of a horse {Anstrahd) Sudden stoppmg 

*884 ‘R. Boldrewood* Mem, xxi. *52 TravdUer’s 

dam had an ineradi^ble taste for * propping 
3 , The propelling of a wagon or carnage on one 
line of rails, by means of a pole or ‘ prop ’ ex- 
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tended from an engine on a parallel line, so as to 
push It along , a dangerous operation now illegal. 

X900 Aci 63 ^ 64 Vict & 27 Sch , I Brake levers on both 
sides of waggons s Labelling waggons. ^ Movement of 
waggons by plopping or tow roping 4. Steam or other 
er brakes on engines xooi htt^idee Adverii ^er 1^ May 
4 Tow roping and propping'^ practices which have resulted 
in many accidents, aie forbidden. 

Pro'pping,///. o. [f aspieo. + .iiT<}2] That 
props, snppoiting. 

^1567 Drant Horace^ Episi xvi. Bvij, Proppinec elmes 


. Drant Horace, Episi xvi. Bvij, Propping 
that clad with vinetrees be i8ai Clare Hol^eS 139 m 
KiU Mtnslr* I 77, I Igll d me gainst a propping tree 
1879 BRowmNG/z/«K IvamvUch 69 Down fell hw fate upon 
the good friend's propping knee 

« colloq, nonce-wd, [f Prop sb, + -y ] 
Kesembling or suggesting a prop or pole. 

X870 Daily Hews 6 June, Ashdale has the weight, but 
rather pioppy forelegs, while Marston excels in qu^ity and 
has the most hunting character about him 

Pro-praBsoutal, -urn see Pro- 2 2, 
Propraetor (pr^tt,prf t^r). [a. L. prbprmtor, 
Qiigmsilly prffpKvldre (one acting) for the prsetor ] 
A magistrate of the ancient Koman republic who 
after holding the office of prsstor was given the 
administration of a province not under military 
control, with the authority of a prsetor. Also, one 
who acted in place of a prsetor 
1579-Bo NoniiiEluiarc/i (1595) 1107 Junius Viudex being 
Propraetor of Gavle x6oo Holland Ztvy xxx 769, 
P, Lcntulus the Propretour, I7a7-^r m Chambers Cycl 
x83a-4 D« puiNCBV Ctesars Wks. 1859 X. 228 ttoie, In the 
mperatorial provmces, where the governor bore the title of 
Propraetor, there was provision made for a militaiy establish'* 
ment. 1840 Macaulay Ess, Chve (1887) 560 The [East 
India] Company’s servants might still be called factors 
But they were in truth proconsuls, propraetors, procurators 
of extensive regions. 

Hence ^PvoprsB'torBhlp, the office of a propraetor 
T *f**'’]^ Jones Stotu Hen^ (X7as) p The second Year of 
Julius Agncola his Fropiaetorsnipioi Lieutenancy in Britain. 
ProprSBtO'rial, a, [f prec,, after Pbje- 
DOEIAL J Of or pertaining to a propraetor, under 
the rule of a propraetor. 

X885 J G Frazer la Encyil Brti, XIX. 88s/r Thus the 
distinction between consular (or proconsular! and praetorial 
(or proprmtorial) piovinces varied (rom year to year with 
the military exigencies of diffeient parts of the empire 
So Propraeto rlan m same sense. 
xBm-^ Dd Quinccy Cmars Wks 1859 X 228 ttoie, The 
whole revenues of the piopimtorian (or imperatonal) pro 
Vinces, from this time toiward, flowed into the fiscus, or 
mivate treasure of the individual etnpeior 1882-3 Schaff's 
EncyeL R&hg Knowl I, 33 The proconsular as distinct 
from the propraetorian status of Cyprus, 

Propre, obs. form of Proper a, and v 
Froprefect, -praafeot (pr^-uipra'-fekt). [f. 
Pro -1 4 + PBEP£or. So L. prffprsificius (inscr), 
F proprdJet:\ A deputy prefect or commander. 

Wood Aihenss Oscon XI. 293 He .was entertained 
by William Marquess of Newcastle, and by him made 
Proprefect oi Lieutenant General of his Oidnance 1727- 
4x Chambers Cycl s v , The third inscription mentions 
proprefects of the pietonum under Gratian, in the city of 
Rome, and the nei^bounng parts 

Fropre'fecture. [f. as prec from Pre- 
pec ru re.] The office of propiefect, deputy 
presidentship. 

x8o3 Monthly Moff XVI aoi Pius the Sixth,, who was 
pleased .to invest me with the charge of the Fro piefecture 
of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide. 
tPro premeu, ach, Obs, rare, [a. F. propre- 
ment adv. , f. propre Proper.] Properly, naturally. 

a laaS Attcr R xq 6 pet flesch put piopremen touward 
swetoesse & touward eise. 

Proprete, -tie, etc. obs. forms of Property, 
f Pro’prfary. Ohs, rare-'\ [f. L proprt-um, 
or short for proprietary ] A proprietor, owner 
x6o6 Warner Bng xiv Ixxxvil 337 To either Pro- 
priaiie so was either Realme againe Of Romaines left 

+ Fro'priate* {sb,) Obs, [ad. L propn&t-us, 
pa. pple oip) opn-Sre to make one’s own, f. piopri-us 
Proper.] 

1 . Appiopnated, assigned to a particular person; 
annexed as an attribute, special, peculiar = Ap- 
propriate ppl, a, 3, 4. 

x<$54 Ktrh Sess Rec 111 Campbell Balmenno (1899) 403 
The bession, finding that rowme and place not propriat to any 
other. x8ao Combe Comol vii (i86g) 326/2 Without whose 
propnate sympathies We should be neither strong nor wise 

2 . Eccl Of a benefice Appropriated to a re- 
ligious house or corporation* * Appropriate 
ppl, a, I. (In quot. 1697 loosely applied to the 
rector of such a benefice ) 

Cf. notes s. vv Impropriate v 2 and Impropriation x 
x6x6 SpelmanD^ mk Temer Eccl (16465 b 1, Thy Tithes, 
whether predate or imj^ropuate. 1697 Bp Qi 
Clergy ai Oni 


C)ne cannot but wonder 


Ardinpr Adff , 
lat Rectors as well 


Impr^nate as Propnate, should not take moie care to fit 
their Chancels for this purpose. 

B, sb One to whom somelhmg is appropriated ; 
a possessor, propnetor. rare'-‘^, 

1660 Burney Kepfi. Awpov (1661) 25 The Scepter.. should 
run on in a direct line, till it came to the Essentiator of the 
being of Kings, the piopriate of Rule, BairtXdfr Boo-iAeup 
t Pro’pnate, v Obs rare-K [f, L. propn&re 
(pee prec.) + -ate 3,] ira/ts. = Apphoprlvte z/ 2 
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daites of the wid, that is, the covetous propnating li/as/lr. 
propnetingl of all things to our selves 
Fropriation (prJnprij^iJsn) rare, [ad. L 
type *priprtatio/f-em, n, of action t propnarex see 
above. Cf OF propriaaon (r4thc m Godef) ] 
1 , a. The action of making or condition of being 
made one s own (or some one’s own) Appro- 
priation I. 13. Red, = Appropriation 2 

x6oo W Watson Decacordon. (1602! 185 By reason of mote 
^rticular respects of propnation or otherwise. x6ai Act 43 
Ehs c 2 Euery Occupier of Landes Houses Tithes impr^ 
pnate or Propnacions of Tythes, Colemynes or saleable 
Underwoods rtx66o Cmtemp, Hist Irel (Ir Aichmol 
ooc ) 1. 191 lo be one and the same united in comon without 
Prfa^^le^ P^^opnation 1840 3 ^ 4 yict c. 89 

2 ?The action of taking in a ‘proper’, i.e. 
literal or strict, sense : cf. Proper a, 4 
18x9 Coleridge m Zd Rem, (1838) III 65 This propria- 
tipn of a metaphor, namely, forgiveness ofsm and abolition 
of guilt through the redemptive power of Chiist's love and 
of his perfect obedience during his voluntary assumption of 
humanity, by transferring the sameness from the conse- 
quent to the antecedents is the one point of orthodoxy (so 
called, 1 mean) in which I still remain at issue 
t Pro’prxatory. [f, L propridUiis Propeiate 
a, -f- -ORY ] ~ Proprietary sh 3. 

, Bp PARKHURST/wyw^tf in znd Rep RUual Comm 
(186W 404/2 That no Parson Vicar, propriatorie or farmer of 
any benefice, doe admit any Minister or Curate to serue his 
I said benefice, ynlesse [etc]. x6az Bolton Siaf IreL^ij 
Propnatoi les of large portions of land 

Froprietagfe (^r^^iprsi’etedg). rare [irreg. f. 
pr(prtet{oroTpropnet{y-^-^(m,'\ a The property 
of individuals collectively, the whole body of 
personal property, b. The body of propnetom 
collectively. 

1830 Coleridge Ck, 4 St, (ed« 3) 141 In the same sense as 
I at once oppose and conjoin the Nationally to the Pro- 
pnetage , in the same antithesis and conjunction I use and 
understand the phrase, Church and State Utd , The Posses- 
sions of both orders, taken collectively, form the Propnetage 
of the Realm 1845 J Martineav Essays (xBgi) H. 38 
The interests and concerns of the whole Propnetage. 

t Froprietaire. Obs, Also 7 Sc, -ax. [a. F. 
propnitaire (1335 in Hatz -Darra,): see also -AB^J 
« Proprietary sh, (m various senses), 
f 149X Chad, Goddes Chyld, 26 This man that thusresteth 
vpon his owne loue to his proper peisone may well be callid 
a propryetayre, 1619 Sir J Sempjl Sacnlege Handled 
App. 27 Why shall the Pnestes vnder the Law he debaired 
from Tithes comming from Secularies? Here then, we haue 
the Priest, the first proprietar. 

Froprietaviau (pr^ipiaiiete* rian) nonce-wd, 
[In sense i, f. as Propbiexary + -an ; in sense 2, 
f, Pbopribt(y 4* -arian, as in necessitarian, etc.] 
fl, ?An advocate or supporter of proprietary 
government in the N. Ameiican colonies. Obs 
1776 J Adams ff^hs (1854) IX 4x1 The quakers and 
propnetanans together have little weight. 

2 A stickler for propriety 
x866 Howells Venet Zife xx, The Cmwersaziom of the 
ngid propnetarians where people sit down to a kind of 
hopeless whist and say nothing 
t Froprieta-rious, a Ohs, rare-\ [f. as next 
+ -ous ] Peitaining to a ' propnetaiy ’ (see next, 
A. 2) ; self-seeking, selfish. 

1657 Dmne Lover, Simmarte Perfect 11 Contrarie to 
the propnetanous or vnresigned will of our corrnpt nature 
noprietaxy (pn^pisi'etan), sh, and a [ad. 
late ll propnetart-us (Paulus) propnetary, in 
medL also sb. a proprietor, £ p)oprietds Pro- 
perty see-ABYi.] 

A. sb, +1. One who has ‘propnety’ or pro- 
perty in something, or to whom something belongs 
as property , an owner: « Proprietor 2. Ohs, 

*473 Rolls of PavU, VI. 65/2 The first or fcarmer pio- 
prietanes and owners of the same xs4x Declar War Sc 
in Hall CAroti,, Hen VlII (1548) 252 b, Uur sayd pi ogenitoiir, 
enioyed it, as very proprietary and owner of the realme. 
1622 Malynes Arie, ZaW'Merck 113 If a Factor giueth 
not aduice to the owner or propnetarie of the sale of the 
said goods. 1707 Norris Treat, Hwmhty viL 299 We are 
not receivers, but original pioprietaries of what we have 
X7<|0 Htst Europe m Ann, Reg 16/2 The eniagcd pro- 
prietaries, with tneir. servants, defeated the plunderers 
1 2 . A member of a religious or monastic order 
who, in violation of his vow of poverty, reserved 
goods for himself as private property. Hence 
A self-seeking or selfish person Ohs 
c X450 tr De Imiiaiione in, xxxvii 107 All proprietaries 
& louers of hemself 1502 Atkvnson /bid 226 All pro- 
prietaries & louers of them selfe he fetered and nat fre. 1496 
Dives 4* Pauper (W de Woide) vii xxi, One of his monkes 
was in harde payne of purgatorye, for he had be a proprye- 
tarye vnto the tyme of his deynge 1538 Bale Thi e Lawes 
xoos We are such metcenaryes. And subtyle propnetary cs, 
f 3 The holder of an appropriated benefice . 

« Approprtbtaby. Ohs. 

c 1460 Oseney Rep', xfii J?e foresaide puorand Couent of 
Merton proprietaries and persons of he^parisch church of 
Dunsty we 1540 Act 32 Hen VITl, c. 7 § x The owners 
propnetaries and possessours of the personnages vicarages 
[etc.]. x6x6 Sfblman De non Testier, Bed, (1668) 96 Upon 
these reasons Fropnetaiies are still said to be Parsons of 
their Churches. x66x J, Stephens Procurations 30 In such 
Giants of Impropnate Rectories those payments are .left , 
as a charge . . upon the Propi letacies. I 


propeietob. 

4 . Amer, Hist The grantee or owner, or one of 
the grantees or owners, of any one of certain North 
American colonies, see B 3 Also Lord Pro- 
prietary 

1637 in Archives ay Maryland {1883) I. 23 Insolencies, 
mutinies and contempts against the Lord Proprietary and 


govern under the lords proprietaries 1876 Bancroft 
uE I vii 182 To the proprietary was given the power of 
creating manors and couits baron 

6, A proprietary body, a body of proprietors; 
proprietors collectively. 

xftg W Taylor lu Ami Rev I 406 An incroaching but 
modest plan of reform which will divide the proprietary into 
hostile factions- 1849 Bright Sp , Burdens on Land 15 Mar 
(1876J 433 Certain burdens borne exclusively by the landed 
Fopri^ary and leal property of this country 1856 Froude 
Hist Eng I 1 14 The advocates for a peasant proprietary, 
1884 Betzaar, Exchange ^ Mart 13 June 633/2 Of the 
greatMt importance to the proprietary of a paper. 

0. The holding of something as property ; pro- 
pnetorship 

1624 Donne D^oiions, etc. (ed. a) 550 Euen in pleasures, 
paines, there is a piopriefary, a meum and tuum 
x^ Coniemp Rev VIII. 610 Iheie is a spiritual common- 
alty in which he can claim no exclusive piopnetary xSB6 
H. George in Rev AP11I395 ‘ Feasant propnetary* 

or occupying ownership *, the names European economists 
give to that system of ownership 

7 , Something held as property, a possession , 
esp a landed property or estate. ? Obs, 

x6o8 Norton Stevin^s DismeD ij.That which Land meater 
shall need to doe but once, and that at the end of the 
casung vp of the pioprietanea x8oo Proc Pari in Aaat 
Ann, Rig 12/2 Nor could the estate be divided or par- 
celled into shares or several proprietaries 1^6 Blackw, 
Mag LIX 406 To oiie-half of the great proprietaries of the 
kingdom, a diminution of rent, even by a third, would 
xnake their possessors personally bankrupt 
B adj 

1 , Belongingto apropnetor orpioprietois, owned 
or held as property; held m private ownership 

In mod use applied esp to medicmes or other preparations 
of which the manufacture or sale is, by patent or otherwise, 
restricted to a particular person or persons 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eng Poesic I. xxiv (Arb ) 62 Worldly 
goods they come and ga as things not long proprietary to 
any body 170X Grew Cosnt Sacia in 11 § 38 99 Though 
Sheep, which are Proprietary, aie seldom Maikcd, yet 
they are not apt to straggle 1818 Hallam Mid Ages 
(i8«} L 11 I. 147 note, Alodial Unds aie commonly opposed 
to beneficiary or feudal; the former being strictly pi opiie- 
tary 1866 G Macdonald Q i, Ihadfoimeily 

officiated as curate in a proprietary chapel tooo H esim 
Gas, 23 Mar 9/1 [They] ai e now charging a shilling a pound 
more for certain well-known proprietary tobacco. 

2 Holding property; that is a proprietor, 01 
consisting of proprietors. 

ax709 Atkyns Par/, d Pd Tracts 409 He would be 
the great Propnetary Owner and Disposer of all Estates. 
xBas McCulloch Pol Econ Introd. 45 Ihe second, or pro 
prietary class, consists of those who live on the rent of the 
land, or on the net surplus produceraised by the cultivators. 
1844 Ld Brougham Bmt Const, vi (1862) 91 The classes 
who are without any property .. would overpower the 
proprietary classes 

8 Amer, HisL Pcriaining or subject to the pro- 
prietor or owner of any one of certain N. Ameri- 
can colonies, which were granted by the Crown 
to particular persons; being such a propnetor: 
see A. 4. 

1704 W. Penh in 15^4 Rep Hist MSS, Ctmmuk^p iv 79 
How much better the Colonies thrive in propnetary hands 
than under the immediate Government of the Crown. x8a5 
Jefferson Atiiohog Wks. 1859 L 16 The backwardness of 
these two coronies might be ascribed partly to the influence 
of propnetary power and connections x8m Wesim, Gas 
30 Aug 3/2 The piovincial governor was either royal or pro 
prietary, and his authoiity was imposed on the colony by 
the Crown directly, or by the proprietors through xighth 
gi anted by the (]rown. 

4 Of or relating to property ox propnetoiship. 
ai%gs Bentham Anarch, Fallacies Wks. 1B43 11 503 
Property stands second on the list,— -proprietary rights are 
in the number of the natural and impiescrjnptible rights of 
man. 1844H H Wilson Bni, India I 19 The complicated 
questions of propnetary right to lands that had repeatedly 
changed masters 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xviii Iv 
183 William could defend the proprietary rights of the 
Crown only by putting his negative on the bill. 

Hence IPropri’etarlly adv., m a propnetary 
capacity ; as a propnetor, 
x6s4 ViLVAiN Theol Treat vii 205 Their progeny , 
enjoyed it [the promised land] pippnetarily for many ages. 
Froprietor (pr^iproretor), [Anomalously 
formed and substituted m 17th c for the etymo- 
logical word Proprietary cf. also Pboprietoet. 
App. first used of the * proprietors ’ of the North 
Amencan colonies 

An OF propmeteur (once in Godef) and its fem pro~ 
pneieresse (thrice) occur each time in a legal document 
(i4Tg-t533). Thare may have been a Law Latin ^proprietor, 
but It does not appear to be recorded ] 

1 AftjA = Proprietary j 3 4. Also/W 


1639 m £). HazardiTzF/ Coll (1792) L 458 , 1 Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges Lord proprietor and owner of the province of Maine 
in New Engfand [etc ] x688 Cd, Rec, Peimsylv 1 230 

The Chieflf Propnetoi and Govr acquainted them that he 
had little more to say. X747 Franklin Lei Wks 1887 II. 

187-a 
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93 We have petitioned the Proprietor to send us some from 
England. 1851 Dixos W^Fenii xxxi (1872)291 The future 
lord proprietor of Pennsylvania. 

2 , One who holds something as property ; one 
who has the exclusive right or title to the use or 
disposal of £t thing ; an owner. 

Peasant propnetoTt a man of the peasant class who is the 
owner of the land he cultivates. ^ 

164s CoU Pec Mass. (1854) III. 27 Mr. Glouer [and 3 
otheis] are appointed a committee to lay out ye way and 
judge of ye satisfacdon yey shall ipve to ye propnetors 
a Cowley Ess. Verse ^ Prase, Agnc. Wks (1684) gg 
They who are Proprietors of the Land are either too proud, 
or for want of ihat kind of Educationi too ignorant to 
improve their Estates. rdSr Luttrell Brief Pel. (1837) I. 
14® The proprietors of the 800 iron guns here have orders 
not to dispose of ^em W36 AnaL 11 vii. 359 The 

Maker and Proprietor of the World, iftto Dickens Old 
C. Sh^ six, One of [the travellers] was the proprietor of 
a giant i8^G»OTB6-n:«reii liu Vl,559 Alargepropnetor 
and worker of gold mines i86x Craik HtsU Eng Lit. L 
98 A large proportion of the inferior landed propnetors. 

Jig 17^ Young I7t Th. vi. 283 Hearts are propnetors 
ofml applause. 

b. alirtb. (usually appositive). 

1898 Wtsim Gar, 26 Apr. 8/3 The proprietor barber 
insisted on a jpratis shave *901 Datly Hews iB Feb 6/6 
Even a propnetor manager could hardly afford such re^ 
garments. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 30 Mar. 5/1 An engineer and 
landed proprietor-feirmef. 

Proprietorial(proipraiieto«-nal),tf. [f.prec 
+ -AL* cf dtctafort^fSemtorta^jeX.Q.'l Oforper- 
tammg to a propnetor. *. 

2851 Dixon Peon wu (2872)195 Control , financial, 
civil, proprietorial, and judicial 2866 Pall Mall G 
7 June 2 ^o] dbcharge the social and proprietonal ohhga- 
tion devolving upon them. 

b. That IS a proprietor, consisting of pro- 
pnetors ■ =* PBOPBIESTABTflf 3 
2866 Laud. Rev 24 Nov. 568 * Stop, stop *, exclaimed the 
proprietorial censor, ' that won^t do \ s^o^Spectatar 3 Sept. 
3x4/2 Directed, not towards the removm of the old pcp- 
prietonal class, . bat towards facilitating their remaining in 
the country 

Hence Propneto xiallx adv , as proprietor 
2884 Daily Tel 8 June, Editorially and propnetorially 
connected with the World newspaper. ^ xpox Wesim. Gas. 
7 June 10/2 Alderman H. was pxoprietorially connected 
with the Dispatch. 

Proprietorship (pr^rproretaifip). [Lasprec 

+ -SHIP] 

1 , The position or condition of a proprietor; 
ownership (In earlier quots. in reference to the 
N. American colonies . see Pbopeietob i.) 

2669 J. Locke Draft Const Carolina § 6 in 33 Dtp 
Kpr Rep 258 Those who are then lords proprietors shall 
not have power to alienate or make over their propnetor. 
ships. 1790 Lunenburg{^^^^ Preprieiori Pec (1897) 304 
An act .for the final Settlement of the Proprietoxriiip of the 
Town of Lunenhaig 1817 Cobbett Whs XXXll. 17 Mr. 
Hammond offered to me the proprietorship of one cf those 
papem as a gift 2848 Dicksns Doitibey v, With an an of 
joint propnetorship with Richards in the entertainment. 
x866 Rogers Agree 4- Prices I. lu 62 As a rule, .whenever 
peasant proprietorship is prevalent* .hired labour is scarce 
and dear z886 Act 49 ^ 50 Vtct, c 33 § 7 To prove the 
existence or p^rietocship of the copyright of any woik 
first prodneed in a foreign country. 

2 . A piece of land owned by a proprietor 

2837 J. B Mureay Summer tn Pyrenees II 235 Divided 
as toe soil IS into small proprietorships, each owner of an 
oxpen of land possesses a horse 
Propri'etory, sh, and a [erron. or var f. Pao- 
PBiETAJBY, going with the anomalous Pbopbibtoe.] 
A. sh fl. = Peopsietaez A. i, 4. Ohs, 

2643 Prynne Scfu Power Pari App 168 It the lung he 
not the propnetorie of the Realme. 2687 A Lovell tr. 
TheDcnoes Trm. iii 20a The King of Golconda is pro- 
pnetory of all the Lands m his Kingdom. »64 Anew to 
Queries an Proprietary Gaol Maryland 4 The Lord-pro 
pnetory (who is hereditary governor) or his lieutenant- 
governor. 

2 . » Proprietaet a, 5. 

xSoa HtsU Europe in Ann Reg 967/2 This correspon 
dence gave ^eat uneasiness to the proprietory. 2869 Daily 
Nam 30 Joly, It IS in the neighbourhood of a rich proprie 
tory and large towns 

B adj . - Peopbietart B. 

2633 Sir j Burroughs Soa Bnt> Seas (1651) 105 By the 
common Law of the land the King nt proprietory Lord of 
oui seas 2706 Luttrell Bne/Rel (1857J VI 16 [A biUj 
for better regulation of charter and proprietory government 
in America 1898 Alliutt’s Syst Med, V. 625 An exclu- 
sive diet of one or other of the proprietory preserved foods 
Proprietress (pr^iprai etres) [f Pbopbietoe 
+ -Ess^ ; cf. obs. F. propneUresse/] A female 
propnetor. 

2692 R, L’Estrange Fahles II ccctxul 282 The Pro 
prietress . Demanded Possession again, but the Other begged 
her Excuse. 2838 Dickens Hich Nich xvj, With his eyes 
fixed on a very fat old lady in a molMtap^vidently the 
proprietress of the establishment, 18^5 Maine Htsi Inst 
XI 334 When the proprietress dies, there is a special order 
of succession, 

Propn etrix* [f. as prec aftei L. fem ] = prec. 
1837 J D IfmNefwii Wales 11 asS The convict Watt, 
ingratiated himself into the favour 01 the proprietnx of ‘ The 
Sydney Crazette ' z88a N. Bni. Dcaly Mad 5 Aug. 4/3 
Law agent for the propnetnx of the island. 

Proprieliy (pWjprai'eti). Forms. 5-6 pro- 
priete, (-y«lre(e, 6 -letee, -letye, -yotie), 6-7 
ppoptietie, 6- propriety [ME. propnete, a. F, 


proprUtS (latii c in Littr 4 ), ad. L propnetai-em* 
see Property.] The quality of being proper, or 
that which is proper (in various senses of the adj.). 
f 1 . The fact of being owned by some one, or of 
being one’s own, ‘ ownness' j the fact of owning 
somethmg, right of possession or use , ownership, 
proprietorship : — Pbopeety sb, 1 Ohs. 

Inquot. 1502^ m spiritual sense cf Proprietary 2. 
2486 Pehtion to Hen. VII vaMaieneUsHen, VII (Rolls) I 

297 An othre cope, with a cover gilt, the propriete wherof 

rightfully belongitn to cure moacr, the countesse of Riche- 
mond & Derby 2503 Atkvnson tr De Imiiaitoneiu xlu 
230 Stande thou without all propryete, & thou shalt alway 

^ ... i* _ 0 /_OD£V TT MTn 


then may euery seuerall CoUedge — - _ 

6 a Heylin Cosmogr iv (2682) 47 The people, .live like 
Beasts, without nropriety so much as in thrir Wives or 
Children i^x Flavbl Fount Lift iv 0 When men give, 
theytraubfer Propriety to another. 2707 E Chambbrlayne 
Pres. Si Eng ni iv.(ed. 22) 297 Every Fieeman hath sacli 
a full and absolute Propriety in nis Goods, That no Taxes 
legally be imposed upon them, without their own Con. 

sent. 2837 Hallam Const. Htsi (2876) II xi. 309 The 
clergy themselves had never expected that their estates would 
revert to them in full propriety. 

i* b The fact of belonging or relating speaally 
to a particnlax thing or person; pecnlianty, 
paiticufanty, specialty. Ohs, 

1625 Bacon Ess , Unity in Relig, (Arb ) 425 The Doctor 
of the Gentiles [St. Paul] (the Propriety of whose Vocation, 
drew him to haue a speoall caie of those without) saith 
[etc.], a 2648 Ld Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 6g The 
Sweating Sickness (call’d for the propriety by which it 
seized on the English Nation chiefly Sudor Angheu^, 
to Path (Of a pain or disease.) The fact of 
belongmg specially to or originating in, the part 
affected see qnot 1657, and cf Idiopatht 2 a. Ohs. 

2625 CaocacE Body of Man 190 The stone of theKidneyes 
IS knowne or discerned from that of the bladder by The 
propnety of the pame, by the scituation, and by the dul- 
neshe. 2655 Culpepper Pvoerius vii. l 246 The Breath is 
hindered by divers Ouses, eitha by sympathy or pro 
priety of parts. The hinderance of breathing by propnety, 
called IdiopathtcOy comes from the Lungs distempered. 
2657 Physical Did. s.v., A pain by propnety is when the 
cause of the pain, is in the part pained, as when the head- 
ach comes from the humors m the head it’s called a pain by 
propriety , when it proceeds of vapors sent up from the 
stomach or any other part it’s called head ach by consent 
or sympathy 

1 2 Something owned, a possession • = Pro- 
perty sh 2. Ohs (exc. as m b). 

1571 Sodtr Poems Rtforni xxvii 70 How Jmi yitt pos- 
seidis that peoples propnetie. e66x Feliham Resolves 11. 
xlvL (ed 8) 274 How can he have a good conscience .that 


. . takes away what is anothers just piopriety ? a 2667 J er. 
Taylor Senn Pph v 32-33 Wks, 1832 I 327 So are the 
propneties of a wife to be disposed of by her lord, a 2712 
Ren Hyjtmannm Poet Wks 1721 II 76 ’Tis thy Pro 
priety, and not my own. 

b. A piece of land owned by some one, a private 
possession or estate : Property sb, 2 b. Ohs, 

exc. in Amer, Hist : cf. Proprietary sh. 7, 

1662 FELTaAMiSer(7fm tr. Ixxxii. (ed. 8) 36$ It is the Hedge 
which hinders from breakine into other mens propriety 
2690 Atidros Tracts II. 42 The Lands of Widdowa and 
Orphans and other peoples propneties. 2705 Beverley 
Vtrgmta i. § 92 (1722) 65 The srobtting the Colony into Pio- 
piieties, contrary to toe original Charters x8fo Aihensettm 
3 Aug 157/2 The lately established propriety of N ova Scotia 
was to be ceded to that power [France] 2894 Hatton (N Y.) 
19 July ix/x Early in 2774 he removed to Lenox, Mass , 
was at once elected clerk of that ‘ Propnety ’, and was sent 
as Its delegate to the General Court of the Colony. 

8. Proper or particular character ; own nature, dis- 
position, idios^ciasy, essence, individuality; some- 
times, proper state or condition, Cf. Property 
sh, 5 Now rare, 

ir|56 Sir G Have Law Amis (S.T S ) 29 As sais the 
maister of propneteis of bestis, A scorpioun is as a worm 
of the erde. 2483 (Paxton G. de la Tour Fv, I shall telle 
yow thensample of the lyon and of his propryete 2549 
Com/l Scot V 32 To paynt ande disaiue me ongyne atide 
propnete of the varld. 2604 Shaks, Qtk ir. 111, 276 Silence 
that dreadfull Bell, it frights the Isle, From her _propnety. 
2643 Milton Dtoorce ii ix Wks, 1852 IV. 8s It holds a 
strange and lawlesse propnety from all other works of God 
under heaven, 26^ Pfarson Creed v 511 We aie pre- 
sented with three Particulars First, the Action itsctt, 
he rose again*. Secondly, The verity, reality, and pro 
pnety of that Resuirection, ‘ he rose from the dead 1795 
[see pROPRiUK ib]. 2876M02LEY UHtv,Serm vii (2877) 156 
This propnety, or characteristic in the individual, which he 
receives from a Divine source, is a sacied deposit with him 
■f 4 . A quality or attribute , esp an essential or 
distinctive quality ; a chaiactenstic, a peculiarity : 
= Propbetz jA 5. Ohs, 

143^ Sir G. Haye Law Arm (S T,S ) 63 He was bathe 
honest and honourable, .and full of all gude propneteis 
R' ScoTDrjrw Wither, xv, xxxiii. (1886) 383 Salomon 
TT perfect knowledge of all their propneties. 

x6xo Hollano Camden s Brtt, (1637) 7^8 A secret propnety 
of this ground. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 1 (1614) 5 All 
me propneties of God are infinite as they are immanent in 
Himself 2678 Hobbes Decam vm 101 To tell you the 
several proprieties of the Magnet, 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo I 55 Impatience is as it were a Propnety of Power 
x868 Bushnell Semtt Ltvtng Suhj 13 Piopneties of Uie 
incai nation. 

+ 6. The special cbaiacter, or a special character- 
istic, of a language; peculiarity of diction, idiom. 


Often, with mixtuie of sense 6: Correctness or 
purity of diction. Ohs, 

a 2568 Ascham Scholem ii (Aih ) 87 In Cses Commen- 
taries IS scene, the vnspotted propnetie of the Latin tong 
iSSjGoLniNG DeMornayvia. (1592) 108 The Punicke tongue 
was but a kinde of seuerall propnetie of the Hebrew 1622 
T, Williamson tr Gotdctrt's Wise Vteillard 5 A word, 
which according to the Idiom and propriety of the lan- 
guage wherein he spake, may be translated hues, 2690 
JjocK&Govi I IV §31 Tb pity the Propriety of the Hebrew 
Tongue had not used Fathers of Men, instead of Chtldreti 
of Men 2739 Whs Learned I 140 The neglect of ac- 
quainting our youth with the Piopneties and Beauties of 
their Mother Tongue. 1746-78 {iiiU) An Exmoor Scolding, 
in the Propriety and Decency of Exmoor Language. 

tb. The propel, sliict, or literal sense of a 
word ; stnetness of meaning, literalness. Ohs. 

2642 Wilkins Math Magtch 11. i J1648) 145 In its stiic- 
tuie and propriety, it is onely appliable unto fresh inven- 
tions 1649 Jer Taylor Gt Exemp n. Disc vi 15 The 
word aroitfvx wbwto in propnety of language siffiiifies mis- 
persuasion 2656 [J Sergeant] tr T Whites Peripai 
Inst 378 God, therefore, cast a sleep upon Adam . the 
Propriety is, and He made a sleep fall. 2678 Cud worth 
Initll Syst 452 If we add that the propnety of this word 
Jupiter, does not express a Divine, but only a Humane force 

6. Fitness, appropriateness, aptitude, suitability ; 
appropnateness to the circumstances or conditions ; 
confoimity with lequirement, lule, or principle; 
Tightness, correctness, justness, accuracy. (Cf. 
Proper « 4, 9 ) 

261$ Brathwait Strappado (2878) 69 Displaying resolu- 
tion ID thy eye Comtship in doths, in ^eecn propnety, 
2659 Hammond On Ps vii ^ But that was in thebusmesse 
of Absalom, to which this Psalm hath no propriety 2719 
Butler Serttt Pref , Wks 1874 II 8, I shall not justify 
the propriety of preaching Discouises so abstruse as some 
of these aie 2824 L Murray Eng, Gram, (ed. 5) 1 . 429 
Propriety of language is the selection of such words as 
the Wt usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them 2849 Macaulay Hist Eng. 11. 
I 233 They appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
pnety of impeaching Aihngton. 2B70 Freeman Hortn, 
Cong, (ed 2) II. App T6 oq In some manuscripts the 
propnety of the title is formally disputed. 

7 . Conformity vi^ith good manners or polite 
usage; correctness of behaviour or morals, he- 
comingness, decency. 7 'he proprieties the things 
that are considered proper; the details of conven- 
tionally correct or proper conduct. 

[2782 Miss Burney Cectlta v* xiu, Such piopriety of 
mmd as can only result from the union of good sense with 
virtue] 278 Burns Addressed to Lady whom Author 
fearedhekadoMndedf Propriety’s cold cautious rules Warm 
fervour may oorlook. 2799 Han More Fem Educ (ed. 4) 
1 76 The decorums, the propneties, the elegancies, and 
even the graces, as far as they are simple, pure, and honest, 
would follow as an almost inevitable consequence 2830 
T Hook G Gurney II, v. 290 She talked of some eldetly 
body, in the shape of an aunt, who was to accompany her, 
and play Propnety 2856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Manners 
(Bohn) II so The keeping of the propneties is as indis- 
pensable as clean linen 1865 Trou ope Belton Esi. xi. 1x8 
Her taste for decency of demeanour and propriety of life 

Propnte, obs, form of Property. 

(lPropriTun.(pidUprmm). PL -ia, [L.,neut, 
sujg of pjopnus Proper; in sense la rendering 
Gr, thiov (Aristotle).] 

1 . a. Logic. = Property sb 5 d. 

2552 T Wilson Logtke (1580) 4 Of toe line predicables, 
otherwise called the fine common woides, which are spoken 
of other Thegeneiall worde The kinde, 

orspeciall Differentia The difference Propnum The 
propertte. Acadens The thing chauncmg or cleaning to 
the substance. 2656 Stanley Hist, P/tzlos, vi (1701) 247/1 
Proprtum is that which declareth, not what a thing is, but 
1$ m It only, and Reciprocal with iL 2885 Davidson Logie 
Definti, 46 A logical operation which .grasps the essence 
of a thing (to the exclusion of its accidents and propria). 

b. An altnbute essentially belonging to some- 
thing, a distinctive characteristic ; essential nature, 
selfhood. 

279s tr. SwedenhorfsChr Rehg.lxZa iv (ed 3) 220 Who- 
soever worshippeth Nature instead of C?od, or m Prefeience 
to God, and in Consequence of such Worship maketh him- 
self, and his own PrMntem, the Center and Fountain of 
his Thoughts [Hofe] Propnum, as here applied to Man, 
IS meant his own Propnety, or all that he has of him&elf, 
when sepaiated from Divine Influence 2858 Bushnell 
Hat ^ Supemat ii (1864) 57 What we call theur character 
IS the majestic propnum 01 their personality 2863 H 

i Fames Sithst if SheuLma xv 256 Religion has had but one 
egitimate spintual aun. namely the softening of the self- 
hood ox propnum whicn man derives from nature, 

1 2 . Something given to a person for his own ; a 
perquisite. Ohs. 

<**734 North Lrw«(2826) I 208 The allowing propriums 
totoe attornies, m taxing of costs, ^vas a very great abuse. 

Pro-proctor (piJuprpktai). [f. Pro-^ 4 + 

Pbootor.] orig ( 3 ne who acted for the proctor of 
a umversity (see Proctor 3) ; an officer under the 
control of the proctors, who assisted them in 
executing their duties of keeping order, etc. (some- 
times specially appointed for the occasion) , now» 
an assistant or deputy proctor in the universities, 
t Wood Life ff Tvnes ( 0 . H S ) I 263 At a meeting 
ot the I^legates Mr Hancock proproctor the last yeare 
Old certme the Delegates that one Keblewhitea citizen had 
served him with a wnt out of the Common Pleas for false 
imprisonment, 2663 2a Sept 493 The 24 masters of 
Art, that were to be as pro-proctors and exercise pro- 
curatonal power over schoUers. Ibid, 23 Sept., The 24 pro- 



PROPS. 


PROPYLITB. 


proctors placed the Doctors and Bachelors of Divinity 
next to Xt Cb gate, and the Masters on both sides almost 
up to the Bull Inne xjai Amherst Terras Ftl Pref 20 
One of the pio-proctors for the last and the present year 
a 1884 M PATiisoN Mem (1885) ^^9 ^ot the proctorial year 
1847 I had acted as proproctor to Green. 

Pro-provmoial, Pro-provost ; see Pro- 1 4. 
Propryete, -tie, Propryte, etc, obs. ff Pro- 
priety, Property. 

Props (pi^ps), sb pi Theatrical slang [Short 
ioTproperttes^ Stage requisites . see Property 3. 
See also quot xSSg 

1863 Slmt^ Diet , Pro^s^ stage properties *883 Referee 
6 Maya/a At the Theatre Royal the scenei y and props were 
sold by auction 1883 J . K Jcromb On the Stage 32 It was 
, the property 100m, the things therein being properties, or, 
more commonly ‘ props so called, I beheve, because they 
help to support the drama. 46 Scenery and props were 
not being used at thisjihe first, rehearsal 18^ I^eof Vorh 
Tnb 14 July (Cent), The property-man, or, as he is always 
called, props for short. 

Props, gambling game with shells: see Prop shJ^ 
Proptemupti^ (pipptsiinr^pjal), a, Rom 
Law. [f. L, phr, propter nupH-as oa account of 
marriage + -al.] That is made or given on 
account of maniage 

187s PosTE Gams i (ed. a) n6 The party who made a 
causeless repudium,..was punished by pecuniary losses in 
respect of dos and pi optei nuptial donations. 

II Froptery^nm (prppten dgii^m). Ichthyol 
[mod.L., f. FRo-Ji + Pterygium.] The anterior 
carlilagmous poition of the fin in elasmobranch 
fishes. Hence Fropteryglal of or pertaining 
to the propterygmm. 

t9o^lSizu*Gegmbaitf^sComp Anai 478 The propterygium 
and tlie mesopteiygium. are evidently derived from rays 
which still remain attached to the shoulder-girdle 1889 
Nicholson & Lydckker Faleoni, 11 gao In the pelvic 
fin of the Selachians the mesopterygium is absent, and the 
propterygium moie ot less rudimentary 1890 CeiU Diet 
b. V, Pterygium^ Beaiing .the propterygial, mesopterygial, 
and melaplerygial basalia and ladialia 

II Froptosis (pr^pt<?’“ sis).^ FcUh. [late L. pro^ 
ptffsiSy a. Gr. tTphirroiOis a falling forward, prolapse, 
f. irpowlTrretv to fall forwards.] Prolapse or pro- 
tiusion of some bodily part, esp. of the eye. 

1676 J. C00K.E Marraiv Chirurg. Staphyloma* .In its 
progress it receives sevcial Names, as when the Uvea sticks 
out above the Cornea, 'tis called Ptopiosis 178a E Jobd 
in Med Comvimu I gs [She] was bro^ht to me .with a 
Proptosis of the left eye. 1876 Trans. Clinical Soc IX 17 
During the exanunalion one of the eyes got dislocated 
forwards, and had to be 1 eploced . The proptosis is probably 
accounted for by shallowness of the orbits. 

So Propto’isod ppl. a , prolapsed, protruded. 
z8po I^amet 1 Peb. 246/2 A small portion of the bladder 
wall was proptosed ihiough the deficient neck 1900 Ibid. 
12 May 1362/2 An elderly woman whose Right Eye on 
Stot^ng became Pioptosed. 

t Propn^dionSf ds. Obs.rare. ^i’L.propttdtds- 
us shameful, infamous, f. propudt-um a shameful 


\pr^^ Pro- 1 + putLire to make ashamed • 
i,] Shameful, infamous, disgraceful. 


action, f. 
sec -ous.^ 

1629 Maxwell ir. Herodian (1635) tii Calling upon Niger 
to vindicate the Roman State, and hasten to free them 
from tliat propudious Goveinour 1678 Phillips, Propu- 
iUou^ (Lat.) enameful, filthy, dibhonest 

t Froptlgn (pri?pi 5 n), V, Obs. [ad. L. pr 5 - 
pitgft’dre to go forth to fight; to fight for, defend, 
f. prd^ i^+pugfi’dre to fight.] trans. To con- 
tend &)r; to defend, maintain, champion, vindicate 
(an opinion, doctrine, or the like). Hence t 
pu’gnlng vdl. sb and ppl» a 
tfiS3S Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 48 To 
stand stiffly.. against our adversaries and to propagne our 
side. x6»9 Burton TrutJis Triumph ai8 Scriptures and 
Fathers were so strongly propugned and maintained by 
Luther 1633 Phynhs tJisiriomasiix 72a To give a satis- 
factory answer to all their cliiefe Play-piopugning Objec- 
tions. a. 1660 Hammond (J.), For propugning of our faith 
X676T0WER&0N Deenlognepi Divinations which they .were 
hig^ concern’d to propugii as tiue 
T IPropxi’giiacle- Obs. [a. obs. T.propugnack 
(14th c, in Godef.), ad L. prSpugndcuUum a 
defence, bulwark, f, prspugnrdre . see prec.] A 
bulwark, rampart; also Jig. a defence, piotecuon 
»SSo J* Coke Eng, ^ Fr. Heralds § 219 (1B77) iig A great 
strengtii, propugnacle and bulwarke for the noble realme of 
Englande. x6xa R, Sheldon Serm. St Martin's 61 His 
propucnacle and defence of Christian leligion which no 
Pontincian duist euer yet attenwt to confute. *637 Howell 
Zoftdmop. 48 The Tower of London, it being the prime 
Fortresiie and propugnacle of the City, 

Hence Fvopu gnaoled' a. nonce-wd.^ having 
ramparts, batUemented. 

1873 Blackmobe Alice L. III. xxvii 341 The smallest of 
them [opals] is larger and finer than that .which is called 
* Troy burning*, from thcpropugnacled flash of its movement, 

II Fropagnaxnliiiii. [L,] « Propugkaole. 
1864 Lowell Fireside TrAv. 235 No elastic propugnaculpa 
had been interposed between the body and the axle, so that 
we sat, as it were, on paving-stones. 1878 Encyd. Brit 
VI. 158/2 The Roman colonies were., valuable as 
ciUa of the state, 

t i^opu'gnate, 9, Obs. rare. [t.L. pr^ugndt-f 
ppl. stem of propugtir&re : see Peopugx,] trans. 
» pROPUGE. Hence f Propugnating M sb, 
i6$7 Tomlinson Renotls Disp 144 If they equally conduce 
to the piopugnating of one afieclion, and roborating one parU 
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fPropxigna'tioil. Obs. [ad. L prdpugnd- 
ttm-em, n, of action f prdpugn-dre : see Propugn.] 
Defence, protection, vindication 
1586 Flrne Blaz Gentrie 11 62 Signifiyng that this 
ocottish Lyon depended wholly upon the propugnation and 
defence of french hlies x6a6 Shaks Tr Cr ii 11 136 
1647 Hudson Dzw Right Govtii.'n 113 Arguments alledged 
for the propugnation thereof 

Fropnguator (pid-a-p^gn/itai) [ad L. pro- 
pugnamr-eviy ageat-n. f. propugn-dre : see Pro- 
pugn Cf. obs. F. propugnaiettr (i 552 in Godef.).] 
One who champions , a defender, champion. 

^ * 45 ® Mirour Salnacioun 1283 Sho oflrid a son to be for 
the Tewes propugnatoure, Mane hire son to be of alle this 
werld piotectoure 1549 Comp/ Scat Ep Ded. 4 Of them 
that hes been propungnatouisTor the hbertee of ther cuntre. 
1648 Charles I Gracious Mess Peace 73 The erectors 
and piopugnators of the Presbyteiian Discipline in Scotland 
1798 Burke Corr (1844) IV. 42 One of my father's earliest 
and most able propugnators. 1893 Ramsay in Maiy R X* 
Bryce Mem Prof Veitch (1896) 136 Ihe sturdy, uncom- 
promising propugnator of any question which he took up 
So t Propu'fifnatric© Obs. [piob. a OF. fern of 
propug 7 iateur’], a female champion or defender. 

c 143a Mirour Salnacioun 3254 Oure swete ladye And als 
our propugnatrice ouercome the feende oure enemy. 

Fropngner (prd?pi77 noj). Now rare or Obs, 
[f Propugn v, + -er i,] A defender, a champion ; 

Propugnator 


*597 J* King On Jonas (i6t8) 570 The daily exclamations 
of the Donatists in Africke against the Orthodoxe was, 
that they were traitours against the holy books, and them- 
selues the propugners of them i6ox W. Nicholls A^vsw 
Naked Gospel g6 These were the chief Piopugners of this 
Heiesie in the Primitive times 1841 Gallbnca Italy II 
v. 1^06 Dante found numberless propugners and disciples, 
t Fropulsa'tiou. Obs. \yA.L.prdpulsdtton’- 
em, n. of action f. prdpulsdrex see Propulse. So 
obs. F. propulsatim (Cotgr.) ] 

1 . A driving forth ; ~ Propulsion i, rare^K 

Hist. Man iv, 36 As touchyng .propulsation 
of the byith in women, nature receiueth by Mem [transverse 
muscles] a large benefite 

2 . A dxivmg away , repelling. 

x6i8 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv, (i6ix) 225 The finalle end 
for which militarie profession is instituted vix. propulsation 
or reuenge of wrong. 1649 Bp, Hall Cases Consc. iir viii, 
(165^) 24^ The just cause of war is the propulsation of 
publique injuries 1690 Norris (1694) I 73 Two 

Enquiiies ofler themselves. .One is, concerning the Fro- 
pulsation or Repelling of Injunes ; the other is, concerning 
the Revenging of Injuries already done. 
Fropu'lsatory, a. rare-^^ [f. 'L.prdpuhdior, 
agent-n, f. prdpulsdrei see next and -oey^.] 
■a PROFULSrVB a. 2. 

1842 Youatt Dog II, (1845) 34 It 13 by the propulsatory 
efforts of the muscle of the loins and thighs that the race 
IS won 


t Fropu'lse, » Obs [ad, L. propuls-dre^ fre- 
quent. of propelWre to Propel ] trans. To drive 
off, chase away, repel. Hence f Propxi Isinge'^/ sb 
2x548 Hall C/iron., Hen VII 19 By which craftie 
yraagened inuencion they might eyther cloke or propulse 
from them all suspicion 1374 Newton Health Mag to 
The same il humours and fumes arepropulsedanddispeised 
and the hrayne is made sincere, stionge and healthfull. 
z668 H. More Div Dial iv xxxvii (1713) 396 Those 
Reformed Churches that can do that right to themselves by 
propulsing their Enemies. 

Propulsion (pr^p2?*lJon) [a. F. proptdston 
(1642 m Hatz.-Darm.) or L L. type '^propulsion- 
em, n, of action f. prdpeUire to Propel.] 

+ 1 . The action of dnvmg forth or away; expul- 
sion, repulsion. Ohs. 

x6xz Florio, PropulsioM, a repelling, a propulsion, 
z6s6 Bacon Sy/m § 7x5 la. joy d workelh it diversely, 
VIZ by piopulsion of the moisture, when the spirits dilate, 
and occupy more room, 1736 C Lucas Ess. Jvaters I 210 
Waim bathing .promotes tne proimlsion of noxious matters 

2 The action of diiving or pushmg forward or 
onward ; the condition of being impdled onward j 
also, propulsive force or effort. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 434 The mateiials are unceas- 
ingly carried forwards by the cii eolation and propulsion 
of water into the unfathomable legions of the sea. 1807 
J. E Smith Phys, Hot. 59 To conclude this subject of the 
propulsion of the sap. 1849 Macaulay if Eng. ul I 372 
He had succeeded in constructing a rude steam engine, 
which he pronounced to be an admirable and most forcible 
instrument of propulsion 

Impelling influence; impulse. 
x8oo Lamb Lett., to Manning t Mar , I set to, with an un- 
conquerable propulsion to write, witb a lamentable want of 
what to write. x8^ Whittier Reformer xxiv, God works 
in all things } all obey His first propulsion from the night. 
1876 Lowell Among Eks Ser 11. 202 The constant 
propulsion of an unhendicg will. 
fFropuTsity. Obs. rare'^K [f. as next + -ity ] 
Propulsive quality; propulsion 
1607 J. Davies Summa Toiahs (Grosart) xo/i Eternity 
was e’re Time had roome To stirre it selfe, by Heau’ns 
propulsity. 

Propulsive (ptPpiPlsiv), a. (r^,) [f. 'L.prd- 

puls-, ppl. stem ofprdpelHre to Proebl r -iVE ] 

+ 1- Having the power, quality, or tendency to 
dnve off or away ; expulsive Ohs rare 
1648 Regall Apol 23 London-Treacle is of a temperate 
nature, and propulsive of Venome from the Heart 1650 
BxsvmKAntaropomet 193 Childien., having then no further 
need for that propulsive cause 


2 . Having the quality of propelling, or the 
tendency to propel ; that drives or urges forward 
or onward. 

1758 Battie Madness v 30 The propulsive action of the 
heart 1874 Carpenter /’/y'f. i 11 § 30 (1879) 30 The 
propulsive movement of the foot in walking 1893 Faibb\ibm 
Christ in Mod, Theel 1 ii i. vu 227 An immanent, yet ever- 
active, impulsive and propulsne being maintaining bis 
society. 

b. sb A propulsive agent or principle. 

1834 Tait's Mag I 38 Misery, fun, folly, feme, honour, 
and all the host of propulsives, which to name even would 
be to fill divers pages 

Fropu Isary, a. rare [f. as prec. + -ory 2,] 
fa * piec I ipbs). b. = prec 2, propelling. 

xt%6 Blount Glossegr , Profuhory, that serves to put 
away or dnve hack, 1805 Knox & J ebb Corr I 208, 1 had 
reasons propulsory for every one of them; and leasons 
attractive, for thiee out of the four 

Propupa, Propygidlmn • see Pro- 21^2, 
Propur(e, -te(e, -ty, obs. ff. Proper, -ty. 
Fropyl (pwu’pil). Chem, [f. Prop[ionio + 
-YL . so called as being the radical of propionic 
acid , cf. propane, propene, etc.] The hypothetical 
alcohol radical of the tricarbon senes, CgHy ; also 
called Trttyl Chiefly aUrtb « Propylio, pro- 
pyl alcohol, aldehyde, bromide, hydnde, nitrate, 
nitrite ; propyl series, etc 
01 propyl alcohol, C3H7OH, there aie two isomeric forms, 
normal propyl alcohol CH.^ CHg . CHoOH, and fro* (ot 
pseudo-) propyl or secmdaiy propyl alcohol CH, , HCOH . 
CHj. So with other propyl derivatives 
1859 Fffstmes' Man Ckem 411 Propylic alcohol, or hydrated 
oxide of propyl x866RoscOEu^fr;;i 241 The piopyl 

compounds closely resemble the foregoing ethyl series of 
bodies Propyl alcohol, when oxidized, yieMs propionic 
acid 1873 WATTS Fozoues' Chem (ed ii) 594 Fropyl alcohol 
was discovered dlhancel in 2853, in the fusel oil of the 
residues left in the dibtillation of bandy from wine 1873 
J Cooke Chem (1873) 313 Fropyl hydride t^Fropane] is 
the thud in a senes of homologous compounds 
Hence Pro pyl- ace tic a = Valeric; thence 
propyl-acetate*, propyl-acetylene = penHnene 
(see Pentane) Propylamine, an amine of 
propyl, as CgHoN, a blight, colouiless, highly 
refiacting, very mobile liquid, having a peculiai, 
stiongly ammoniacal odour. Fropylate, a salt 
of propylic acid Pro pyl-be nzene « Cumebb 
x86o in N Syd Soc Year-Bk. Med 414 By adding very 
cautiously hydrate of lime the ^propylatmne is obtained 
x868 Watts Did. Chem V. 891 Sulphate of propylamine 

15 crystalline and deliquescent 1880 Athenmm 27 Nov. 
7x3/1 The authors have thus prepared alumtmc methylate, 
ethylate, ^propylate, 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem (ed ix) 
7^*Propyl benzene is a liquid which boils at 157®. 

Fropyla* pi. of Propylon. 

II Propyladniu (prppflf t?m), PL propyl®a. 
[L., ad G-r. vpomhXaiov, usually m pL -ata, sb, use of 
neuter of TrpoinhKaios adj, ‘ before the gate f. rpo, 
Pro- 2 + TTphri a gate * see Pbopylon ] The 
entrance to a temple or other sacred enclosure, 
esp. when of architectural impoitance; spec the 
entiance to the Acropolis at Athens. Hence, A 
gateway, porch, or vestibule 
1706 Phillips, Propylamm, (m Arclaieci ) the Porch, of a 
Temple 01 gieat Hall ; a Gate-House, x 743 PococKED<; 5 cr, 
East II. n. Ill X 161 Ihe propylsEum was probably about 
the third gate, which was built at a gi eat expence. 1849 
Freeman Archit. iv 72 These propylaea lead into a large 
open court 1890 J Martineau Seat Auik tn Reltg i. ul 
92 Ibis invulnerable Stoic.. lingers still at the propylaeum 
of the temple of Duty. 

b. Jig. An mtroduction ; pi. prolegomena 
1727^1 Chambers Cycl. s v., Hence Propylaeum is also 
used figuratively in matters of learning, for an introduction, 
apparatus, or prodromus to some greater woi k. 1893 Nation 

16 Feb 128/1 Ihe magnificent propylaea, metaphysical, 
psychological, bistoiical, through whichj m chapter after 
chapter, he advances to the sacred precincts of his parti- 
cular themes 

Propylene (pi^tt'pilfn). Chem. [f. Propyl + 
-ENE.] The olefine of the tncarbon or propyl 
series, CgHg, a colourless gas ; called also propene 
and tritylene 

1830 J W Reynolds in ^ml Chem Soc. JII 114 It is this 
hydrocarbon to which I propose to give the name of Pro- 
pylene. 1850 Daubeny Atom The (ed. 2) ^89 note. The 
discovery by Captain Reynolds of another homologue of 
olefiant gas, namely propylene, e 1863 Letheby in Orr's 
Ctre Sc, I 116/1 Propylene , or the super olefiant gas of 
Dalton and Henry. 

Propylic (pi^iprlik), a. Chem. [f, as prec. + 
-10 ] Of or belonging to propyl, containing propyl, 
as profile (or propyl) alcohol, CsH7-OH, 

* 85 ® h W Reynolds in Jml Ckesn. Soc III. 114 The 
corresponding alcohol .still unknown, for which the appella- 
tion Propylic alcohol has been suggested by Dr. Hofmann. 
1837 Miller Elem. Ckem III. 126 Tntylic (or propylic) 
Alcohol i8» A llduit's Syst. Med. IL 843 Other members 
of the alcoholic series— amyl ic, butylic, and propylic alcohol 
. may wcert a decidedly toxic action, 

Fropylite (prp'pibit). Lithol [f. Gr. np 6 - 
Ttv\-ov (see next) + -itb l. So named by Richt- 
hofen 1867 as opening the Tertiary volcanic epoch.] 
A volcanic rode occurring m and considered to be 
characteristic of various silver-mining regions , also 
called greenstone trachyte. 

Believed to be a product of the metamorphism which 
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PROBOGUB. 


PROPYLITIC. 

accompanied the farmatlon of the metalliferous deposits 
*867 RiCKTHortv in J/ew Caltf, Acad I, ii Propjhte 
S877 Rii\vio\D 5 /rt//V/ 167 Propyhte. 1879 Rutlev 

<Siud R<H.ks Ml 837 Propyhtes also occur in Iransyl- 
^anIa and Hungary 1889 Q yrnl. GcoL So\ XLV soi, I 
hope shortly to be able to describe some of the chief types 
of these rocks, their altered fortiis (the *prop>Iites'), and 
their Plutonic reprebentatives tdiontes and quartz-dioritesj 
Hence Propyliiio a , pertaining to propyhte, 
i8to Quart ^rnl Gtol Soc, XLV 179 Ihese rocks . 
exhibiting interesting examples of the so^:alIed propyhtic 
modification. 

(I Propylon (prp'pilpn). Pi. -pylons, or in Gr. 
form -pyia (-pul^ [L , a, Gi, irpoTruRov^ f. irpo, 
Pro- 2 + irvXi? gate J Propyl eum Also transf. 

t83t M. Russell I'gypf vi. (183a) 257 Between these 
obelisks and the propylon are two colossal statues, x^x 
Pewiy CycL XIX. 152/3 Many of them [Pyramids of Nubia] 
have propyla attached to one side, as if forming the entrance 
to the building 1865 Febgusson Hist, Archie 1 . 1 iv. 1x3 
The cells of the temple have been excavated from the roclL 
but their courts and propylons are structural buildings added 
in front. 187S Browning Apol 4103 O hail, my 

S ilacc, my hearth’s propula ' x88o Academy ii Deu 418^ 
visa looks down between two huge propylons of red 
rock to the blue expanse of sea. 

Propyii(e, vanants of Propinb Obs, 

Propyr(e, -yrte(e, obs. ff. Proper, Property. 

I! Froqueastor (prokwfst^i). Horn Antiq^ 
[l4ite L. prbqttmsior (Gloss. C^L, Gl. Philox.) for 
earlier pr^ quiestdre (one acting) on behalf of a 
quaestor.] One acting in place of or on behalf of 
a quaestor ; an oiheer who was associated with a 
proconsul in the administration of a province after 
having fulfilled the qusestorship at Rome. 

xjQ/SPHXUAiSiFro-Qusestori a Deputy or Vice-Treasurer 
iray Lardner IVfts UB38) I. 88 Lucius Antonius son of 
Mark, proquaestor and propraetor, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people of Sardis, greeting xSaa Cell Pompeiana II. 
xiii ai Of sufficient importance to have had a proquaestor 
II Frora (pro» la). PL-©, [L. /mm Prow.] 
1 , The prow of a ship ; «= Probe, rm e 
X850 Leitch tr. C O, MUlWs Anc, Art (ed 2) 432 
Naked, planting the right leg on a rock, a prora or a dolphin, 
leaning thereon and looking abroad, a victor m combat and 
ruling over the vanquished. 

2 . Zool, Either of the two points of a cymba 
or C-shaped sponge-spicule. 

X887 SoLLAS in EncycL Brit, XXII 417/2 av. Sponge^ 
The back of the * C ' f-shaped spicule] is the keel or tr^isf 
the points aie the prows or prerx 

Froral (proe*ial), a. [f. L. prdr-a prow f -al.] 
ta. Anai. in proral honey one of the original 
elements of the occipital. Ohs, rare, b. Zod Of 
or pertaining to the prorse of a cymba . see prec. 2. 

X83X R. Knox ChtqmPs Anai 51 At birth the occipital 
hone .appears to be formed by four centres These four 
pieces form at that period so many distinct bones, which 
have been described as such under the names of the proral 
or squamous, condyloid and basilar bones. 1887 Sollas m 
Eticyci Bnt XXIL 418/1 s.v..S>wi^, By growing towards 
the equator the opposed proral and pleural pteres may 
conjoin 

II Pro rata: see Fro 7. 

Fro-vate (proa,riit), V, Chiefly U.S, [f. 
pro rata] trans. To divide or assess pro rata ; 
to distribute proportionally. 

x86a Webster, Prorate^ to divide or distribute propor- 
tionally, to assess pro rata {Corrupt, U S) i88x Chicago 
Times 17 June, As to the basis for pro-rating business 
between the subsidized and unsubsidized portions of the 
railroad. 189a in A E Lee Hist, Columbus II z6a The 
Baltimore and Ohio [Railroad] to operate and maintain the 
road and prorate sixty-five per cent of the gross earnings 
that ts to pay the Central Ohio thirty five per cent of the 
gross earnings. I 

b tnir, or absol. To make ariangement or 
agreement on a basis of proportional distribution. 

1887 Chicago Times 21 Mar , An act amending the charter 
of the Hannibal and St. Jo Road, by which the lattei is 
bound to * pro-rate' with any and all roads coming to 
Hannibal i8po Tnhime (New York) 6 June (Cent.), The 
Santa Fe [Railroad] will hereafter refuse to prorate with 
them on shipments of gram and live stock. 

Hence Fxo-ra 'tablet!., ^capableof beingpro-rated 
01 divided proportionately * (Webster Suppl, 1879). 
Froro (prow). Now poet and rare Also 
5 prowere, C proer. [a. obs F prore (^^1527 m 
Godef.), ad. L prora Prow sh l] The Prow of a 
ship or boat 

14^ Caxton Payies 0 / A, it ii 93 The prowere vvhiche is 
the ioremest partye of the shippe. X490 — Emydos vi 29 
The prores or forship whiche lay towaide the countie of 
Ihir, tourned atione towarde the Royatne of Cypie 1553 
Brbnde Q, Curiim E eiij, The prores did stricke against 
the ptmpes iS8a N Lickcficld tr Castanheda*s Con^ 

E, Ilia roi They carryed certeine Ordinaunce m the proer 
of theyr Boates. 1718 Pope Iliad ix 773 Twelve galleys 
with Vermillion prores 18x0 Scott Lady of L vt. xni, 
“The tall ship, whose lofty prore Shall never stem the 
billows more t866 Coningtqn tr. jEnetdvi 5 loward the 
sea they turn their prores. 
b poetically, A ship. 

cifi4S Howell Lett, ix6so) II. I ijb (The Vote) Now I 
hope in a successfull prore, The Fates have fix’d me on 
sweet Englands shore X813 Scott Rokehy vl xvni, He 
Must lag with overloaded prore, While barks unburthened 
reach the shore, 

Fro-rector (pwm iie’ktw). [f. Pro- 1 4 + Rec- 
tor j also modX.j Get, prorekior,] The deputy 


j or substitute of a Rector m a university, college, 

I or other educational institution ; a vice-rector 
Formerly in use in the Scotti^ih universities , now chiefly 
in those of Germany, in some of winch the king or piince 
of the state is nominal Rector (Rfctor 4 c), and the pro- 
fessor who executes the duties of the office is pro-iector 
(Cf. the positions of Chancellor and Vice chancellor at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin) Also in some other 
German institutes of higher education 
c 1618 Morvsov Ihn, iv iv i (1903) 306 But if it happen 
that any Baron or Prince be Student m the University, 
they vse to chuse him Rector for the yeare, and he vseth to 
chuse for his Prorector or Substitute, him who by order and 
course should haue otherwise beene Rector that yeare. 
I1685 (Feb 25) Acta Reciorum Umv Si Aitdr III 471 
Nomina incorporatorum in Coltegio D Leonardi R. D D 
Walteio Comriopro Rectore, Collegii Da* Manaeprimano.] 
1838 (Mar, i) Allnutes Univ Si, Andrews XVII 415 (MS ) 

1 he Senatus appointed the ex-Rector to act in the meantime 
as pro-Rector and Promotor. x886 Pall Mall G, 18 Aug 4/2 
The pro rectors .of the several [German] universities 
represented [at Heidelberg] wore their gold chains of office 
Daily News 12 June 7/1 The Emperor .was received 
by the Rector and Pro-Rector of the Polytechmeum, m 
thear long brown gowns and caps 1908 J Maitland 
Anderson Let, to Editor 5 Mar , [At St Andrevre] Down 
to the date of the Ordinances followup on the Universities 
Act of 1858 there was always a pro-Rector, or, as he was 
sometimes called, a vice-Rector, whose duty it was to act 
for the Rector m his absence. 

Hence Frore'otorate, the office of a pro-rector. 
X848 m Worcester (citipg Wm Howitt). 1863 Dowding 
Life CalixUis xxii 203 The duties of the prorectorate have 
occupied and distracted me. 

Pro-regent, Prorenali see Pro -1 2, Pro- 2 i. 
Pro-re-naseent, pro re nata . see Pro 8. 
t Frore’ption. Obs rare Also 7 -sion, [n. 
of action f, L, prdrep-dn^ prdrept- to creep foi- 
ward ] A creeping on ,* a slow advance 
1636 Blount Glossop " , Prorepsmiy a creeping forward, 
a stealing forward by Tittle and little, a growing, shading, 
or coming fortli 1638 J. Robinson Endoxa x 55 The slow 
proreption of every Sidus, out of his proper Sign 

II Fro*-rex. Obs, [f. L. prd. Pro- 1 + rex a 
king.] A deputy king, a viceroy. | 

1386 Marlowe xst Pt, Tamburl 1. 1, Create him pro-iex of 
all Africa. 15^ Nashc Anai, Absurd Epist , As I haue 
no poition ID any mans opinion, so am I the Proiex of my 
priuate thought 1649 Roberts Clams Btbl 198 In the 17 
year of Jehoshapbat, Jehoram his son began to reign as 
Pro rex, or '\^ce-Roy to his father, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Knoivledge of God 111. xiii, Whilst the world stands he 
[Christ] governs it, easeth God of that burden, and is his 
prorex for him, 

+ Fro*ritate|2' Obs, [f ppl. stemofL,/rd>f- 
/<frtf to provoke, incite, entice. Cf. Peoritjb and 
Irritate z;.l] trans. To provoke, irritate, incite. 

1630 Venner Via Recta v, (1650) 109 By reason of their 
moyst and caloiificall natuie, they prontate Venus 1869 
W Simpson C-^ w.SiByproritatingthegoat. 1884 
tr, Bonei's Merc, Comptt, xix 705 Fontanels .piontate and 
milk as It were the outer surface of the Skin 
Hence 1 3 ?rorita*tioa Obs,y provocation, irrita- 
tion, incitement. 

1841 Answ Vitid Smeciymnuus 43 Your Maimonides 
(aftei all your proi nation) holds no other than faire termes 
with our Samaritan Chronicle. 1837 Tomlinson Renou^s 
Disp 535 It helps such as labour under the Dysentery, or 
the frequent pioritation of the Belly 1684 tr Sonet's Aierc 
Compit VI 221 The flux may be continued by a gentle 
prontation of the bloud 

t Frori’te, 'o* Ohs, [ad. L. prorlt-dre : see 
above. Cf. obs. F. pronter (Cotgr)] trans, 

= Proritate. 

1374 Newton Health Aiag. 72 It doth pronte and tickle 
them to expell it. 

Frorogate (pr^“ r^ggit), v. Pa. pple in Sc. 
also prorogate Chiefly A.; now only -SV*. Zaw. 
ff. ppl stem of L prSrogare , see Probooue.] 
fl tram, = Prorogue i. Obs 
1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) IV. 193 In that he had proro- 
gate his office by the space of v yere, 1532 Reg Prtv^ 
Conned Scot I 127 With power to thaim to prorogat thair 
decreit 1807 Earl Stirling fnlms Casar Argt , He sent 
to the Senate to have his government of the Gaules proro- 
gated for five yeais 1883 Sc, Acts Ckas II (1820) VIII. 
460/1 The excise cf Inland and forraign Commodities 
Granted to King Charles the Second . by the fouiteenth 
act of the Parliament 1661. and prorogat by the eight act 
of Jie Parliament 1681 for fyve yeares tberafter, a 1693 
XJrquharis Rabelais 111. xl. 332 , 1 prorogate, wyre diaw, 
and shift off the Time. 

2 . = Prorogue 2, 3. 

1389 Reg, Pnvy Council Scot II, 31 To prorogat the 
said day of thair meting xfi^S Bp. Maxwell Jssach 
m Phenix (1708) II 298 He gave order to prorogate it [the 
Assembly] to another and longer day, 1878 Sir G 
Macklnzie Cnni Laws Scot, ii, (1899) 290 The Council 
may prorogat also the Dyets appointed for Execution 
1828-40 Tytlcr Hist, Scot, (1864) I 66 note, The day of 
assembling was aftei wards prorogated to the and of August. 
x888 Act 31^ 32 Vict, c: 100 § 26 It shall not be competent 
of consent of parties to prorogate the time for complying 
with any statutory enactment 

3 . Sc. and Czvtl Law, To extend (the jurisdiction 
of a judge or court) to a cause in which it would 
otherwise be incompetent , cf. Prorogation 4 a, 

180X J Wheeler Treat Comm 23 All Cimll causes, . 
arising betweene or among the brethren , who either may or 
will prorogate the lurisdiction of the said Companie, and 
their court. 1878 Sir G Mackenzie Crim Laws Scot, 11 
(1699) 287 Customehad mthis prorogat the power of inferior 
Judges, Dut, Law Scot, Prorogation 1 


ofyurisdtcUon, Where the proper jurisdiction of the judge 
13 confined to causes amounting to a certain value, parties 
may prorogate the juiisdiction to causes above that value, 
unless the statute conferring the jurisdiction prohibits it 

H 4. pa. pple. prorogate, app. used for * called, 
summoned*. Obs. rare 

C1470 Harding Citron cxvii. 1 (MS Arch Seld B xo), 
Edmonde Irneside After Ethelrede his fadir was prorogate 
Vnto the Crowne of alle this roiate land 
Hence ProTogated ppl, a, 

1643 Rutherford Tryal ij Tn Faith xvui (1845) 205 The 
standing and prorogated intercession and advocation of Jesus 
Christ must have a daily use X773 Erskine Inst Law 
Scot 1, 11 § 27 Prorogated jurisdiction is that which is, by 
the consent of parties, conferred on a judge, who, without 
such consent, would be incompetent. 1850 Act 13 4 r X4 
Vict c. 36 § 2 The onginal or prorogated period, as the case 
may be, for lodging a revised condescendence 

Frorogfation (Tproaiogei Jan, prpr!>-). [ME. a. 
OF. prorogaaon (1313 m Hatz.-Darm.), mod,F. 
-tiony or ad. L. prorogdiidn-emy n. of action f. 
prorogare to Prorogue.] 

1 The action of lengthening in duration, or 
causing to last longer; extension of time, pro- 
longation, protraction, further continuance Now 
rare or Obs, exc. in Sc, Law, 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V 185 Thro the prorogacion of 
his lyfe by oon day 1342 Udall Etasm, Apoph, 278 b, 
The senate would not geue ne graunte vnto Caesar proro- 
gacion, that IS to saie, a longer tyme m his dictature 1847 
H. More Song of Soul Notes 136/1 Distance of life makes 
time, and the prorogation of life contmueth time. 1748-7 
Act 20 Geo II, c 50 § 21 By virtue of the prorogation of any 
lease or tack. 1838 W. Bell Did Law Scot , Prorogation, 
in judicial proceedings, a prolongation of the time ap- 
pointed for reporting a diligence, lodging a papen or obtem- 
perlng any other judicial ordei,., Prorogation of a Lease is 
the extension of it 1876 Lowell Among my Bhs Ser ir. 
253 He himself can count on patriarcheu prorogations of 
existence 

2 The action of proroguing an assembly, esp. 
Parliament; discontinuance of meetings until the 
following session, without dissolution. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parlt, VI, 31/2 Your Parlement,.by 
dyvers prorogations and adjornamentes, unto the xxi day 
of J anuarii . . contynued 15^ B urghley in Ellis Ong, Lett 
Ser I HI X3 We,. did procure this prorogation for the 
other ij causes [Cf Prorogue v 2, quot 15B6.] 1638 Dk 
Hamilton m H Papeis (Camden) 48 A great manic of 
them came to toune to haue protested against the pro- 
rogation [of the General Assembly] 1785 Blackstonb 
Comvt I 11 187 A prorogation the continuance of the 
parliament from one session to another, as an adjournment 
IS a continuation of the session from day to day 1828 
Scott F, M, Perth vii, Bailie Ciaigdallie who had advised 
the prorogation of their civic council to the present place 
and hour 1840 Penny Cycl XVII. 271/1 The effect of a 
prorogation is at once to suspend all business until pailia- 
ment may be summoned again. Ibid, A bill must be 
renewed after a prorogation^ as if it had never been intro- 
duceiL though the prorogation he for no more than a day. 
X87B Stubbs Const, Hist § 768 III. 480-z The distinction 
between adjournment and prorogation is a modern dis- 
tinction. The necessary adjournment from day to day, as 
well as the countermanding of a parliament called, and the 
longer intermission of the session, was known as prorogation. 
Ibia, note, The word 'prorogation' is constantly used for 
coanteimanding or delaying the day of meetmg 

b. transf. The time during which Parliament 
stands prorogued ; the interval between successive 
sessions. ' 

/XZ348 Hall Chron , Hen VIII nob, Duryng whiche 
prorogacion, the common people saied to the Burgesses, 
sirs, we beare saie you will graunt ini s of the pound, we 
aduise you to doo so that you maie go home. 1883 Fepys 
Diary z8 Feb,, This day the Parliament met again, after 
their long prorogation 1734 Swift DrapieVs Lett 11. Wks 
1755 V. n 42 It would seem very extraordinary, if an 
inferiour court in England should take a matter out of the 
hands of the high court of parliament during a prorogation 
i 8 The action of defemng to a later time; 
postponement. Obs, rare 
1638 Phillips, Prorogation, a deferring, or putting off to 
another time 1703 Kelsey Semi 73 He often obtained 
Pardon, or a Prorogation of the Punishment. 

4 , a. Sc, Law, The extension of the jurisdiction 
of a judge or court to causes which do not properly 
come within it * allowed in certain cases by con- 
sent of the parties. 

1838 W. Bell Diet Law Scot s. v Prorogation offuris- 
diction. In order to lender prorogation effectual, the judge 
must have a jurisdiction susceptible of prorogation, 
fb. gen Extension. Ohs rare 
a x628 Bp. Andrewes Serm (1856) I 223 Goodwill is a kind 
of peace, hut , with an extent or prorogation, a kind of peace 
peculiar to men which the other parts of the earth are not 
capable of. 

Pro rogator. rare, [a L prSyogdior, agent-n. 
f. prdrogdre to Prorogue ] One who prorogates. 
(In quot app, a meaningless jingle ) 

1632 Gaule Alagasirom, 376 Against all Merlinicall arro- 
gators, prorogators, derogalois. 

Prorogue (pr^rd^n'g), ® Forms 5-7 proroge, 
(5 -rouge, 6 -tog), 6- prorogue. [Late ME 
proroge, a, F. proroge-r, obs, F. prorogue-r (both 
14th c. in Godef. Comply, ad L. prorogare to 
prolong, extend, esp. a term of office; to defer; 
lit to ask publicly, f. pro. Pro- 1 + rogdre to ask. 
The etymological sense, according to Scheller, was perh 
to ask the people whether the term of an office or the like 
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may be piolonged to a person as if to ask him on* But of 
this no example is extant m Latin ] 

+ 1. trails* To prolong, lengthen, extend (in time 
or dniaiion) ; to cause to last longer ; to continue, 
protiact. Obs (exc as a Latinism) 
i 4 »S Rolls of Parli IV 289 The which Giaunte was 
lengthed and pioioged att the last Parlement for other 
two yeei C1510 Morc Picns Wks 9/2 If he might haue 
had ye space of his life proroged. 1579 Fenton Guicciard 
U6i8) 91 The truce was eftsoones proroged for a few dayes. 
xS79”8o North Plutarch (1676) 599 Ana besides [they] did 
prologue the time of his Government live years further 
*665 Manlcv ( 7 ? Qtuii Low C* IParres 896 The States pro- 
logued the space for delibeiation from that present tune, 
until the first of September, a 17x6 South Serm (1744) 
XL 263 As long as the Spirit piorogues his workings after 
an obstinate resistance of them 1878 Bosw Smith Carthage 
S37 The command of Sctpio was prorogued, not, os on 
previous occasions., for a fixed period, but till such time as 
the war should be bi ought to a conclusion. 

+ 2 trails* To put off for a time, defer, postpone. 

*4S3 Rolls of Parlt V styfx To forbere and proroge, and 

tn rMllfA in ciicnanna •■Vk* AWAmitinn 


Acaa uxon (U ±1 S) ii GiS Prorouge your said election 
unto the ty me ye shall have f ur thre knowlege fi ora us 159* 
Shaxs. Rom 4- l^ul iv 1 48, 1 heare thou must and nothing 
may prorogue it, On Thuisday next be married to this 
Countie 1639 PoRY in Elhs Ort^- Lett* Ser it III. 278 
*1 he Kinges journey into Scotland must be prorogued untill 
another yeare. a 17x6 South Serffu (1744) VII. vi, 126 To 
stop a sinner m his return to God, by persuading his corrupt 
heart, that he may prorogue that return with safety. 

+b. abso^ onntr* To delay, procrastinate. Obs. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 11 b, Why doost thou proroge till 
thy wretched life be at his wayes end? 

3. To discontinue the meetings of (a legislative 
or other assembly) for a time, definite or indefinite, 
without dissolving it , to dismiss by authority until 
the next session. Originally and chiefly in refer- 
ence to the Bntish Parliament 

Originally a particular application of sense 2 ; the meaning 
bein^ to * put off, postpone ' the assembly or sittings of a 
parliament which had been summoned or was in session ; 
cf quot. 1878 in PROROGArioN 2 
1455 Rolls of Parlt V 286/1 This present Parliament to 
pioroge, adjorne, or dissolve 1494 Fabyan Chron, vii 
344 In this xlii. yere, the kyng helde one parlyament at 
Westmynster, & another or mlys prorogyd y® same to 
Wynchestie, TXX548 Hall Chron , Hciu V 41 Vpon this 
poynct,.the pailiament was piotoged to Westminster 
ifl86 Burghley in Ellis Ortg Lett Ser. i III. ig We 
had gret reason to piorog our session which is rone till the 
cx 6 xi Bacon Adv ^Hir G Vtlliers 11 § 28 By the 
king’s authority alone, and by his wiits are they [the two 
houses of peers and commons] assembled, and by him alone 
are they prorogued and dissolved; but each house may 
adjourn itself 1769 Roblrtson Chas V, vii Wks. 1813 
111,23 The Pope recalled them and prorogued the Council. 
XB46 M«Cullocii Acc* Bnt Empirs (1834) 11 . 77 Parlia- 
ment is called together by the King, who may prorogue or 
dissolve It at pleasure. 

b. inir* in fass* sense: To be prorogued; to 
discontinue meeting until the next session. 
x64a Vtm Print Book tnt Ohseroai 8 He may com- 


? lease. X896 Ld Londonderry in Wtsim* Gaz, 7 Sept 2/2 
To opportunity was afforded. .of discussing the question 
before Parliament prorogued 

Hence Proro gued ppl tf., Proro'guing©^/. sh . ; 
t Froro*guement [cf. AF, proroiguement (1376 
in Godef )] = Probooation; Proro guerpone who 
prorogues (in quot., one who puts off or defers). 

x5Si Huloet, ^Proroged, prorogatus 1647 Clarendon 
Hist, Rth* ni. § I The King went privately, as if it had 
been to a return of a prorogued or adjourn'd Pailiament 
x666 R. Coke Power iff Subj* 257 The day for the con- 
vention of the Parliament after their *Proroguernent 1397 
t Payne Royal Exch 5 These *prorogers of wel doinge 
having wherwith, are here lustly reproved. x58t in W H 
Turner Select Rec Osford (1880) 417 A proclamacion for 
the ^rorogyne of the Parliament 1643 tr Perkins* Prof* 
JSk, XI 360 That the cause of the proroging of his induction 
bee ill his owne default x68o Sir C Lyttelton va Hatton 
Corr (Camden) 239 The proroguinge y« parliment for 10 days. 
Frorsad (prpusad), adv. AnaU [£ L^prors^ 
um forwards + see Dextbad] Towards the 
fiont, forward. So Pro*rsal a., forward, anterior. 
x8m m Cent. Diet xtog m Syd* Soc, Lex* 
f Proru*mp, v* ubs* nmce-wd. (ad. L. pro^ 
rump-^ty f Pbo- l + rumpire lo burst ] mtr. To 
burst forth. 

x6oi B JoNSON Poetaster v in, Cns 0 - 6 — prorumped. 
Ttbo Proruinped? what a noise it made 1 as if his spirit 
would haue prorumpt with it 
Frovupt (pror»pt), V, rare* [f. L. prffrupt-y 
ppl. stem of prsntmp^re ; see prec.] irans To 
cause to burst forth . hence Prompted ppl* a 
So Proruptlon (pn?i??pjan) [ad, late L. prff- 
ruptim-eniy n. of action], a bursting forth. 

xtf46 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep iii. xvi, 143 The latter 
brood impatient, by a forcible proruption anticipate their 
period of exclusion. 1858 Mavne E^os Lex,y Fron(ptTO, 
term for a bursttng or breaking forth, as of &e bipod pio- 
ruptlon. 1874 Contemp, Reo. XXIV 430 The Inferno is 
in the conical pit, the Purgatono on theprorupted mountain. 

Frosaic (pwz^ik), a* (sb.)* [ad. med.L./^^- 
saic*.us ( 6 th c.), Lprosa Pbosb: see -lo. So F. 
prosaique ( 15 th c. (adv. -nient) in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1. Of or pertaining to prose; consistmg of or 


written in prose ; (of an author) writing in prose. 
Now rare or Obs, * expressed by Pbose 5 aitnb 
x 6 tp Blount Glossogr ^ Prosateky that is in Prose and not 
Meeter, pertaining to Prose 1719 H. Eelbeck {pitle) 
A Prosaic Translation of Pei sius Flaccus’s Six Satyrs. 1780 
HARRm Pkilol Inq II HI (1781) 92 In modern Rhythm 
be it Prosaic or Poetic, he [the leauer] must expect to find it 
'governed for the greater part by Accent 1830 W Taylor 
Hist Surzj. Germ. Poetry HI. 13 He [Herder] published 
many works, chiefly prosaic, which widely extended his 
literary reputation 1878 Browning La liaistaz Ixxix, 
Verse which, boin, demands Prosaic mimstiation. 

2. Having the character, style, or diction of piose 
as opposed to poetry , lacking poetic beauty, feel- 
ing, or imagination , plain, matter-of-fact Hence 
b. traiisf* Unpoetic, unromanlic, commonplace, 
dull, tame. (( 5 f persons and things.) 

X746 P Francis tr . liai i iv 53 'Tis not enough 
to close the flowing Line, And in ten Syllables your Sense 
confine. Or write in meer prosaic Rhimes like me, That can 
deserve the Name of Poetry. 1795 Mason CA Mus lu 166 
The verses were easy and, .prosaic enough to be intelligible 
to the meanest capacity X84X J>'lsii.hE.uA 9 mn. Lit (1867) 
287 {Shp of Fools) The veise being prosaic, preserves its 
colloquial ease 

b 18x3 H & J Smith Horace tn Land ro When you 


the earthliness and the brutishness of men ? 1877 Black 
Green Past vii. Marriage settlements are very prosaic 
things x8^2 Westcott Gospel of Life 128 The Chinese are 
commonly held to be a prosaic people. 

B sb* f 1 . A prose author: - Prosaist i. Obs* 
XS89 Puttotham Eng, Poeste i xxx (Arb) s6 Which 
occasioned the story writer to chuse an higher stile fit for 
his subiect, the Frosaicke in prose, the Poet in meetre 
2 . pi. Prosaic things or subjects. 

X890 Clark Russell ucean Trag* 1 . viii. 163 She [a ship] 
hardened rapidly into the familiar prosaics of timber, sail 
cloth and tackling. 

Frosa'ioal, a* [f. as prec +-ai,.] 
fl. =»prec. I. Obs. 

x6$z L S People's Liberty v xo As we may observe both 
from their Poets, and FrosaicalL writers. X75X Earl Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 251 Consider the prosaical works of 
Milton, you will find them more nervous than elegant. 1808 
Dibdin Sir T, More's Utopia Introd ^ The first prosaical 
work with which Rastell's ponderous folio opens is called 
‘ The Life of John Picus ' 

2 . prec. 3. Now rare or Obs 
1699 Bentley Phal 218 As familiar and prosaical, as our 
Censuier would make it. 1848 Mrs, Carlyle Lett (1883) 
II 33 , 1 found that now too prosaical for my lomantic cii- 
cumstances. iSfjp Kingsley Mtsc I, i 29 It is the practical, 
prosaical fanatic who does the work. 

Frosaically, adv, [f prec. + -lx 2] in a 
prosaic manner. 

a X834 Coleridge Let. to Pkkenng {JRersUMs Caial 
June 1879), Sir Walter Scott, tho’ a poet,.. manages these 
matters somewhat more prosaically— r e with more sense 
and discretion. 1839 Hallam Hist, Lit* II v. § 6 255 
La Balia [of Tansillo] contains good advice to mothers 
very prosaically delivered. xZBi^ Bookseller s Max 241/a 
The violin may be prosaically described as ' a hollow box 
iginches long by 8^ wide, and weighing about 8^ ounces ' 

nosa-icalness. rare, [f. as prec. + -itess ] 
» Peosaioness 

1844 L. Hunt Imag <$• Faw^ 47 As to prosaicalness in 
general, it is sometimes indulged m by young writers on 
^e plea of its being natural 1876 Miss Yonqe IVoman* 
kindxA, 162 The intense prosaicalness of common life is 
shown in the Faston letters, where the girls pray for hus- 
bands, with apparently perfect indifference as to who they 
may be v ^ 

Frosaicism (proze isiz'm). [f. Pbosaio a. + 
-ism] *Peosatsm. 

x8o4 Anna Seward Mem, Darwin 266 Those long trains 
of connparative prosaicism, over which we yawn a 1849 
Poe Marginalia Wks 1B64 HI 500 It is the prosaicism of 
these two writers to which is owing their especial quota- 
bihty. x8^ Contemp. Rev, Mar. 40Z People are never 
weary of inveighing against the prosaicism of oax time 
Frosaicness. [f. as prec + -ness.] Prosaic 
quality or character 

1887 ^fml* Educ. I Feb. 79 That Dutch picture m its 
unadulterated matenality and prosaicness x^ A thenaeum 
8 Mar, 303/3 The vulgarity and prosaicnesb of these people 
and their surroundincs. 

Frosa i-co mi-e*plc, di. nonce-wd. Combining 
the prosaic, cozmc, and epic. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v i, We have laid it down as a 
Rule necessary to be observe in all Prosai*comi>epic 
Wnting 

FxfOSBiis]]]. (pr^a*ztf|iz’ni). [ad, F. prosaismey f. 
L. prdsa Pbose : see -ism ] 

1 Prosaic character or style. (In quot. 1855, 
Dull or commonplace condition or prospect.) 

1787 Anna Seward Left (r8ii) I. 352 Ever have you 
found me ready to acknowledge the prosaism of many lines 
which you have pointed out in my most favourite poets 
i8ss FrasePs Mag LI 700 Not a picturesque bit of build- 
mg was to be seen ,*. .nothing but the most and prosaism. 
1865 Lewes m Fortn Rev i Dec.i8i Nor could a French- 
man ,, feel the whole prosaism of Wordsworth s lines—* That 
adequate provision should be made For all the people to be 
taught to read *. 

2 . (with //.) A prosaic phrase or expression. 
x8x7 Coleridge Biog Lit xvm. (1882) 185 The existence 
of prosaisms must, be conceded, 0x8^ Wordsw Prose 
Wks. (1876) 11 . 85 Critics, who, when they stumble upon 
these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine that they have 
a notable discovery. 1865 Pall Mall G, 13 Nov. jo 


PROSOHOLITTM. 

There are prosaisms and colloquial turns which every now 
and then remind us of the restraints 
Frosaist (pr^wz^iist), [f, as piec. + -1ST.] 

1 One who wnles in prose; a prose author, 

1803 W. Taylor in Rev I 322 Known to the public 

as a poet, and a piosaist of eloquence and erudition. 1827 
Dn Quincey in Blackw Mag, XXI. 20 The prosaist is 
satisfied if he impresses clear and distinct ideas 1879 M. 
Pattison Milton vi 70 There is no other prosaist who pos- 
sesses anything like Milton’s command over the resources 
of our language 

2 A probaic or unpoetic person. 

183X Carlyle Schiller in Misc, Ess, (1872) III 71 A 
man who denied that Schiller was a Poet, would hiraswfbe, 
from every side, declared a Prosaist 1833 Clough Poems, 
etc. (1869) I 396 How that first of English prosaists was 
inspired with them [poetic lines], remains a problem. 
tFrO*SaI,i 3 . Obs [ad niedL./r(Jjtf/-zj'(6thc., 
Casbiod.), f. L. prdsa Pbose • see -al Cf. F. 
prosal (14th c ) ] Pertaining to or composed 
in prose ; in quot 1654, wnttea or printed in the 
form of prose (not in measured lines like verse). 

1654 Vjlvain Theol Treat vi 137 These Analyses in a 
prosal method .are plainer foi the vulgar sort, than such 
as are set in Sections 01x682 Sir T Browne Tracts xi. 
(1683) 377 The Priest notonely or always composed his prosal 
raptures into Verse. 

tPro’Sapy. Obs [ad. 'L.prosapi-a (also -a) 
a stock, race, family. Cf. obs. ¥,prosapte (1507 
in Godef.).] Stock, race, lineage 
14^50 tr, fftgden (Roils) J 28r Soe the Iinealledescense 
of the prosapy [L frosapiee} or kynrede of Feramundus 
faylede by men, but hyt remaynede in Batildis sustyr to 
Dagoberte Udall Erasm Apoph 62 Beeyng a 

iTianne, and begotten to of a mannes prosapie, in manly 
wise 1654 ViLVAiN Epif. Ess 11 xxvl 33 Two Tai quins 
sprang from Greekisb prosapy 

II Frosatenr (prozator). [F. (Menage 1666 ), 
ad. It, prosatore (in Florio) cf med,L prosalor 
(Du Cange) ] A prose-wnter. 
x88o E W Gosse in Academy 4 Sept. 164 Shelley ceased 
to come before the world as a prosateur just as he began to 
do so seriously as a poet 190X Q Rev* Oct 491 There are 
few better examples of his charm as prosateur 
Also in med L. form Frosa'tor. 

X89X Stevenson Lett (1901) II. xi 221 Not that I set 
much account by my verses, which are the verses of Prosator. 

Prosoapula, -ar • see Pro- 2 2. 
fProsca*rab, Ohs* rare [ad, mod L 
bssrus seePEO-landSoABAB; .proscarahie*^ 
A name of the Oil-beetle, Meloe Froscardbseus 
[1658 Rowland Moufefs TAeat* Ins. 1016 Called Prv- 
scaraheus in Latine in English it may fitly be called the 
Oyl-beetle, or the Oyl-clock.] x668 Wilkins Reed Char ir 
v. § 2 X23 Insects like a Beetle without wings, but seeming 
to have some little rudiments of wings, noted for being apt 
upon a touch to send out a yellowish oyly substance from 
his joynts. Proscarab. 

II Frosceuiniu (pTt7sf‘ni9m). Pi. -a. [a L. 

prosceniuirty ad Gr. vpoaicfiyiov a proscenium, also 
in late Gr. a stage-curtain, f. irp 6 , Pro- 22 + cicrjvii a 
booth, stage, Scene.] 

1. a. In the ancient theatre, The space between 
the ^ scene* or background and the orchestra, on 
which the action took place ; the stage. 

x6o6 Holland Suetm XB4 These Games bee beheld from 
the top of the Proscenium (margin The foie stage] 1696 
Phillips (ed. ^yProscemum<^G forepart of the Scene an 
Edifice as high as the last Portico of the Theater, whose 
Face or Front was adorned with many ranges ofPillais 
1839 Arnold Let* in Stanley Life if Corr (^844) II tx 160 
The two marble pillars still standing in ihoPtoscemum 
of the theatre, reminded me of the Forum at Rome. 1869 
Tozsr Higkl* Turkey II. 201 Of the proscenium there are 
tio remains. 

b. In the modern theatre, The space between 
the curtain or drop-scene and the orchestia, often 
including the cuitam itself and the arch or frame- 
work which holds it. 

1807 Director I 244 This equivocal proscenium, as it 
were, dove-tails the house with the stage i860 AU Year 
Round No 44. 417 The appearance of the audience, as seen 
from the proscenium is highly remarkable in its union of 
vastness with compactness. 1908 Q Rev Apr 453 The one 
determining characteristic of the Elizabethan stage is its 
lack of anything like a proscenium. 

2. iransj and Jig, a. The front, the foreground, 

1648 Herrick Upon Ms Julia, Lips she has, all 

ruble red, .And a nose mat Is the grace And proscenium of 
her face. 1793 Earl Macartney in J. Barrow Life, etc. 
(1807) II 272 Several persons passed backwards and for- 
wards, in the prt^cenium or fore ground of the tent 1851 
Carlyle Sterhngi xiv, These thoughts for a good while 
. kept possession of the proscenium of his mind 
b. * The stage * ; dramatic art 
x8xa G. Colman Poet. Vag (1818) 16 Duiing his time, 
from the Proscenium ta'en, Thalia and Melpomene both 
vanished 1907 Edin, Rev. Jan. 197 The Censor is still 
enthroned above the proscenium. 

8, atirdt , as proscenitsm arch, box, door* 
x^S MissBraddon Strange WorldX ii 36 That official 
. unlocked a door behind the proscenium box, a door sacred 
to the manager, and let Penwyn through 1901 Sciibnefs 
Mag, XXIX 466/21 1 was m the box that used to be built 
inside the proscenium arch so that the actors themselves 
could watch the stage during their waits 
^H>soesBlou, ohs. form of Progessioit. 

II J^oschoHum, -ion (pr^dt^ali^m, -ipn). 
[med.L. proschoUttm, f Gr. irp 5 , Pro - 2 z+L, 
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scholcij ad Gr. school.] The name of a 

covered couit forming the eastern entrance to the 
Divinity School at Oxford 
x 6 j 6 in Woods Lije i July (O H S) 11 351 Bound to be j 
in the Proscholium of the Divinity School during the askmg 
of his grace. 1720 Heakse Co//ecf (0 H.S.)VII 192 He 
did not stand that day in the Proscholion (commonly called 
Pig-markeO of the Divinity School, as he ought to have done, 
t Proscvnd) ^ Ods^ rare, [ad L,^rosand-/re 
to tear open in front, rend, f pro^ Pro*^ if+ i 
scind-ire to cut, rend.] tram^ To rend, to tear , 
also Jig. to revile 

1659 Gauden Tears ofCk iv. xx 573 They did too much 
prescind and prostitute (as it were) the Imperial purple 1671 
R MacWmid irue Noncoaf 58 The .Reproaches, where- 1 
with your Clergie durmg these unhappy wars did not cease ■ 
continually to proscind the people of God 
f Proseiasion (prtisi Jon). Qis. rare — « [ad . L. 

prosnssion-em breakmg np (of land), first plough- 
ing, f.prdf sass-um to break or 

tear asunder ] (See quot.) 

165^ Bloukt GiessogT.^ Proasstoa (error for proscissiert}, 
a cutung up, a tilling, a ploughing, a manuring of land. 

Proacolecine, -soolex; see Peo-^ i. 

II FroscoUa (prpsjkp la). Bot, PI. -as. [niod.L., 
f, Gr, np 6 s to + K&KKa glue.] (See quot.) 

186S Tftas. Bot , Proscollat a viscid gland on the upper 
side of the stigma of orchids, to which the pollen-masses 
become attached. 

Prosoribable (pr<7|Skr3i babT), a, [f next + 
-ABLE ] Capable of being proscribed, or placed 
under legal proscription. 

i88x Echo 16 Feb 3/^ The olTence had to he committed 
in a proscnbable dishict; and it was desired that the 
warrant should be conclusive evidence of the proscription of 
the district. 

Proscribe (pr^iskrarb), v. [ad. L. proscrlb-Pre 
to wnte in front of, to write before the world, 
publidi by ivnting, offer in writing for sale, etc. ; 
to * post* a person as condemned to confiscation or 
ontlawry, f.prff, Peo-1 1 i^-scrih-ire to wnte.] 

fl. 1 . irems To write in front; to prefix in 
wndng. Qbs ran 

Perhaps a so ibal error for prescribe see Pro-* 3. 

1432-^ tr. Higden (Rolls) I. ax When the compilatoc 
[Ranulphusl spekeche, the letter shall be proscribrae [L. 
^rsBscrthtiurXm this forme fblowenge [R]. 

H. 2 . To write up or public the name of 
(a person) as condemned to death and confiscation 
of property; to put out of the protection of the 
law, to outlaw , to banish, exile. Also Jig. 

1560 Daus tr. SUtdmte^s Comm 33 b, He doth condemne, 

& proscribe him as aucthor of &isnie& 1396 Sfensrr 
SiaU IreL Wks. (Globe) 637/t Ro Vere, Earle of Oxford, 
was banished the realme and proscribed. 1678 R. L'£s- 
TRANGE Seneca's Mor (1776} 200 He that proscribes me 
today, shall himself be cast out tomonow 1840 Thirl- 
WALL Greece Vll. Ivu. 226 He was himself outlawed and 
prosenbed in the name of his sovereign. 1842 Alison Bisi. 
Europe X Ixxvii 840 A declaration was .signed by all the 
Powers, which proscribed Napoleon as a public enemy, 
with whom neither peace nor truce could he concluded. 

b. To ostracize, to *send to Coventry* 
x68o Earl Roscom tr. Horace's AH Poet 3X Then Poet- 
asters in their raging fits .dreaded and prosenb'd by Men 
of sense. 

8. To reject, condemn, denounce (a thing) as 
useless or dangerous ; to prohibit, interdict ; to 
proclaim (a district or practice) ; « Pboclaim v. 
a e, f. 

1622 Mabbs tr. Alematis Guzmate dAlf il 3x9 This 
Custome is that vncontrouled Lord, that prescribes, and 
proscribes Lawes at his pleasure. 1768 Hume Mss ^ Treaty 
(1777) II. Notes 507 They (plays] have been zeatously pro- 
scribed by the godly in later ages *772 Priestley IusU 
Rdig. (tjSa) I 219 The Stoics .proscribed Compassion. 
1774 Goidsm, Hat Hist (xSda) I. iv. in 424 Persons of 
taste or elegance seem to proscribe it [civet] even from the 
toilet. X84X p'IsRAELi Amen. Lit (1867) 342 The eode- 
riastics in vain prosenbed these licentious revelries* 1850 
Mrs. Jameson ifgg. M&jsasS. Ord, (1863) zge Before their 
religion was prosenbed and their country confiscated. 

If As a hterahsm of rendenng in iUiemish N. T. 

1582 N T. (Rhem.) Gal, iii i 0 sensles Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you, not to obey the truth, before whose 
eies lesus Christ was proscribed (Gr Tppoeypd^ij j Vulg, 
praesciiptus est ; 1388 Wyclif exilid , Tinqale, Coverd. de- 
scribed; 1611 euidently set forth, i^BiRW openly set forth], 
being crucified among you? 

Hence Pxosorl hed^//. a, 

*< 5 xx B JoNBON Caiilme i, i, 1 hid for thee Thy murder of 
thy brother,. And writ him m the list of xny proscrib’d 
After thy fact, to save thy little shame. 1689 Shadwell 
Bury II, As the prosenbed emperor was by bis perfumes 
beirayd 1868 J H Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng I. 66 A well- 
known favourer of the prosenbed opinions. 1869 Rawi im- 
soN Anc 447 The property of the proscribed was con- 
fiscated. 

t Proscribe, formerly for Pbbsobibe • seePao-i 3. 

1530 Palsgr. 668/1, Iprascryhe (Lydgate) for/ prescrybe, 

f roscifi'ber. [See-EBi,] One who proscribes. 

1697 Drydcn Mfieid Ded., Ess (ed. Ker) fl. 219 The 
tiiumvir and prosenber had descended to us in a more 
hideous fojm than they now appear 1869 Daily Heivs 
17 July, where frequent revolutions have divided parties 
into proscribers and proscribed. 

Pvoscript, a and sb ^ [ad. L. prosertpi-us, 
pa. pple, ol prffsci'lb'ire to PBOSOBXBJS So obs. 
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fA (prdjskript). Proscribed: see Pbo- 
scBiBEz^ 2. oh, 

1582-8 Hisi ^ames P/<i82S) ag The disobeyeis war maid 
pTOsenpt and forefaltit, to the end he mjcht be also anowtit 
with thefotnesof tbairlands andients 1600 Holland Z- zziV 
Lxxxix Epit 1252 Cn. Domitius, one of the prosenpt out- 
lawes 1628 tr iVaikieu's Powei/ull Pavonte zg A Pio- 
script man who to emoy the goods of his wife, told her 
that he would kill himselfe, she added that she would 
accorapanie him. 

B. sb, (pr^tt'skript). One who is prosenbed. 

1576 Fleming Panopl Epist 148 L. Caesar, hei hi other, 
when hee was a proscript or outlawe. xfisa-oa Hdylin 
Cosmogr i {1682) 240 So high an estimat did they set upon 
the casual death of this Prosenpt. 1835 Shoberl tr, 
Chaieaubnands Trofo Introd (ed 3) I. 37 Pr^cripts never 
open a public school of philosophy. x8m BIocIpw Meg 
June 1003/2 No prescript could find a refuge beyond the 
reach of the Ciesars 

tFroscripti Obs, rare [ad. L prbscripU 
uin^ pa. pple neut. of prosenh’dre to Proscbibe.] 
A prohibition, an interdict. 

1570 Foxe a (ed. a) 374/* He should be within 
the daunger of this prescript Ibid , Prmces to auoyd the 
paine of thys prosenpt, were ready to do whatsoeuer the 
pope would haue them do. 

Froscription (pn^iskiipjon). [ad. L. pro- 
senptidn-em^ n. of action f. prosenb-ire to Pbo- 
soRiBS, Cf. F pmenpHofi (i486 in Godef.).] 

1 , The action of proscnhmg; the condition or 
fact of being prosenbed ; decree of condemnation 
to death or banishment ; outlawry. Also^, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 443 In bat tyme [in] 
Engelond was robbene under kyng William pe Rede, and 
proscnpciouns and excilinges and takynge into [th^kynges 
bond 1412-20 Lydg C/trvn Troyiv xxxiy {MS Digbyaso) 
If 150/1 Exile, werre, cheynes, and presoun, Proscripciounand 
captiuite. a 1533 Ld Berners Gold, Bk M, Aurel, (1546) 
B viij, The tyme of Sylla, whan he made the vniuersall pro- 
scription aga> nste the Marians x6oo DYMMOK/reland (1843) 
14 Ihis contry was very well quieted by a proscription of 
theO’Connors made by theerle of Kildare. 173^ Boltngbrokd 
On Parties Ded x 6 1 0 hang up the Tables of Pioscnption, 
without the Power of sendincr Centurions to cut off every 
Head that wears a Face disliked at Court, would be Mad- 
ness in a Prince 1^4 Grecn SJmrt Htsi, ix, § 8 675 William 
. was resolved that no bloodshed or proscription should 
follow the revoluuon 

2 . Denunciation, intei diction, prohibition by au» 
thority ; exclusion or rejection by public order. 

1659 in Burton's Diarp (1828) IV 284 The saving of their 
rights is the clear proscription of their rights. 1775 J oh nsoh 
Tax no Tyr 62 A proscription published by a Colony 
against the Mother country 1854 Milman Zat Chr, iv 
vit.(x864) II 342 Iconoclasm was a mere negative doctrine, 
a proscription of those sentiments which had full possession 
of the popular mind 2877 C Gfixib Christ liii. (1879) 627 
A land atfiicted by social proscription. 

Proscriptive (pr<?|skn*ptiv), a, [f L. pro- 
script-^ ppl. stem of prosertb-ire to Pkosoribe + 
-IVE.] Characterized by pioscnbing; tending to 
prosenbe; of the nature or character of pro- 
scription. 

>757 Foote Author i, Wks 1799 I 134 A most noble 
triumvirate, and as proscriptive and aibitrary, as the 
famous Roman one X78X Gibbon Decl ^ F xxxv (1788) 
VI. X43 The Impeiial ministers pursued with proscriptive 
laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whota they had made 
X853 Holland Mem, y. Badger 1 (1854) 23 The poweiful 
and established party ^ becomes proscriptive towards the new 
and weaker organizations. 

Hence Prosori ptively adv,^ by way of pro- 
senption, Pxosori ptlweneBs, the quality of 
Bfeing proscriptive. 

2882 Ogilvib (Annandale), Froscriptively. z886 Ravlin 
Progr Th Gri Subj, v 70 The proscriptiveness of ecclesi 
astical intolerance is a characteristic of a dead church 

Proscutal, Proscutellar, etc ■ see Pbo- 2 2, 
Prose (pr^“z), sb. Also 6 proese, proase, Sc 
pross, piois. [a. E, prose (13th c. m Littre), ad. 
L. pr^sa {prdtid)^ lit straightforwaid discourse, 
sb. use of fem. oipios-us, for earlier prors-tis adj 
straightforward, straight, direct, contr from prS- 
vers-its^ pa. pple, of provert-ire to turn forwards. 
Hence med.L prdsa au accentual hymn, m which 
the OTose pronunciation and order is used.] 

1 . The ordinary form of written or spoken 
language, without metrical structure ; esp, as a 
species or division of literature. Opposed to 
poetry^ verse^ rime^ or metre, 

C1330R BrunneC^fiwi H^<*i:c(Ro 11 s)ioQ 7 S Btttffrenscbe 
men wryten hit in prose, Right as he aide, hym for to 
alose c 2386 Chaucer Meltb, Frol zg Gladly quod I by 
goddes sweete pyne I wol yow telle a htel thyng in prose 
1483 Caxton Cato 3 Two partyes— the fyrst is in prose and 
the second in verse 2575 Laneham Let (1871) 15 The thing 
which beer I report in vn polish tproez, waz thear pronounced 
in good meeter and matter. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hm, Scct-x. 468 Monie vther mingis baith in prois and 
verse he wrote. 1667 Milton P L, \ 16 Things un- 
attenipted yet m Frose or Rhime 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lei toAbbSConii 31 July, I will*. continue the 
to plain prose iSooWordsw Lyr, 
Ball, (ed. 2) Fief, note^ Much confusion has been introduced 
into criticism by this contradistinction of Poetry and Frose. 
.The only strict antithesis to Frose is Metre 1833 Cole- 
ridge Tabled 3 July, The definition of good prose is— proper 
ww^in their proper places. 1880 M. Arnold Ess, Cnt , 
Stud, Poet (x888^ 39 The needful qu^ities for a fit prose 
are regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. 


b. with a and pi, A piece of prose, as opp to 
a poem, a composition in piose ; a prose exercise. 
Now rare 01 Obs exc in school or college use, 

1589 PuTTENHAM Ettg Poesie iir. XVI. (Arb) 184 The 
Gieekes vsed a mannei of speech or writing in their proses, 
that went by clauses, finishing the words of like tune 1646 
J Hall Poems i 5 Gently to amble m a Yoik-shire prose. 
1865 Carlyle. Fredk Gt. xix viii V 607 New Veises or 
light Proses, igoi Punch 9 Jan 20/1 When my tutor fond 
supposes I am writing Latin proses. 

^ c In ME , A (prose) stoiy or narrative, 

(The pi wasapp sometimes confounded 
Process sb 4 , this being, as m F , sing and pi ) 
ctvieiLaudTroy Bk, ^57 He fond her bokes bothe two 
In siker proses and no romaunce c 1400 Destr Trm 1x523 
All the pepull in Jjat presse, }>at the prose herd, Afeimyt 
hit as fyn J>at ke freike said g 1400-50 Alexander 2062 
And slike a pas, sais I?e prose, to Persy he ndis. Ibid, 2307 
A cioune all of clere gold, clustiidwith gemmes, Of fyfty 
ponde with he payse, as prose tellis 
2 . Eccl, A piece of rhythmical prose or rimed 
accentual verse, sung or said between the epistle and 
gospel at certain masses also called a sequence, 
c£]td Jfdsa in Latin in distinction from versus applied to 
the ancient quantitative metres see P Wagner Introd, 
Gregorian Melodies (E^. transl 234, etc ) , , , , 

c 1449 Fecock Repr (Rolls) 201 Also in the prose clepid 
a sequence which is sungun in the Feeste of tlie Cross is 
Hqing, aftir that manye spechis there ben mad to the cros 
X486 Ree, St Mary at Hsil 16 Euery persone syngyng a 
Respond of Seynte Stephen with the prose therto, 1561 
T. Norton tr Calvin's Inst, in xx. (1634) 427 In all their 
Letanies, Hymnes, and Proses, where no honour is left 
ungwen to dead Saints, thei e is no mention of Christ, 1822 
K.TDigdy Broadst Hon, in. (1S4B) 90 The stanzas of the 
new worship piqposed as more worthy of God than the 
ancient proses of the Chuich x88a Rockstro in Grove 
Diet Mus HI 465 In the Middle Ages it [Sequence] was 
called a Fiose, because, though written for the most part 
in rhymed Latin the c^ence of its syllables was governed, 


as Verse of any kind 2885 Catk Diet, iiequence^ In the 
revision of the Roman Missal in the^ sixteenth century, 
only four sequences wcie retained ‘Victimw Paschali' , 
‘ Veni, Sancte Spintus ’ . , ‘ Lauda, Sion , the ‘Dies Irae ' 

. . A fifth prose, ‘ Stabat Mater * . . must have been added very 
recently, since neither Le Biun nor Benedict XIV. recog- 
mse it 

tb. Hence, tn prose is used m the following 
instances app*, as = in nmed, as opposed to quanti- 
tative verse. Obs, 

1486 6 itrtees Misc (18B8) 54 Which shall salute the king 
w* wordes folowing in prose.. Most reverend, nghtwose 
regent of this rigalitie, Whos primative patrone I peyre to 
yourpie5ence[z'i7/«’Scitie prehemynence 1 Ibid 55 Saying 
the wordes folowing unto the king in prose Most prudent 
prince of pruved prevision [etc.]. 


Z,Jig, (from i). Plain, simple, matter-of-fact, 
(and hence) dull or commonplace expression, 
quality, spirit, etc. (The opposite of Poetry fi.) 

2561 T. Norton tr. Calvin's Inst r 18 For the plaine 
pLOse hereof is to cleare to be subject to any cauillations at 
all, 1641 Milton CA Govt n Prefi.Wks 1851 III 243 Sitting 
here below in the cool element of prose, X742 Young Ht 
Th IV. 64s That Frose of Pwt^a lukewarm Praise 1876 
Lowell Ode ^ih July iii iii, xo see things as they are, 
or shall be soon, In the frank prose of undissembhng noon 
1900 ‘Sarah Grand ’ Babs xv, Mrs Normanton was a broad 
embodiment of the prose and commonplace of her class. 


4 . a. A dull, commonplace, or wearisome dis- 
course or piece of writing j a prosy discourse. 

x688 R Holme Armoury nr. 175/2 Mr. Guillims had not 
needed to have used such a long prose 28x3 Byron in 
Daily News (2899) 29 June 6/x, I nave sent you a long 

5 rose. I hope your answer will oe equal in length. 2840 
H. Newman Lett (1891) II. 300 All this is a miserable 
prose 2897 Life ^ Lett B yoweiil, v. 129 He received 
many a ‘ prose * from Jowett on the philosophy of law and 
on the various questions of the hour, 
b. Old coUoq, Familiar talk, chat, gossip; a talk. 
2805 Mss. Creevey in C Papers^ etc. (1904) I 68 , 1 had 
a great deal of comfortable prose with her. 2807 Earl 
Malmesbury 4 Com III 385 Long prose with the 

Duke of Portland till one in the morning 1825 Brockett 
N C, Gloss,i Prosst talk, conversation— rather of the gossip- 
ing kind ‘Let us have a bit of pross* x8^ R. D. 
Hampden in Some Mem, (1871) i6a She does not forget the 
long friendly proses that you have had together, and she 
longs to have another talk-out with you 


6 . aitrib (often hyphened to the following word), 
a. Consisting of, composed or written in prose* 

(In this and the following, substituted for Prosaic t.) 

2721 Shaftesb. Charac (1737) HI. 254 Which after the 
manner of my familiar prose-satir I presume to criticize, 27x8 
Pope Let to Dk, Buckhm x Sept., There had been a very 
elegant Prose-translation before 2817 Coleridge Btog, Li t 
23 In verse or prose, or in verse-text aided by prose- 
comment. x86a Stanley Ck (1877) I. xi ao6 Here we 
have the prose account. 2875 Lowell Spenser Wks, 1890 
IV 322 Bunyan. ,is the Ulysses of his own prose-epic, 
b. Composing or wnting in prose, 
x668 Dryden Evenmfs Love in x, The prose-wits playing, 
and the verse-wits roolang 1712 Shaftesb. Charac (1737) 
I 23s Poets and prose authors in every kind, 2866 J, Marti- 
NEAU Ess, I 172 In . . First Principles we have a kind of prose 
Lucretius 


o. Jig Having the character of prose; plain, 
matter-of-fact, commonplace: = Fbosaio 2. 

2818 Hazlitt Efg Poets viii. (1870) 294 Poets are not 
ideal beings J but have their prose-sidcs. 2864 Webster 
s. V., The prose duties of life. 290$ Q, Rev Oct. 485 For the 
poet the aesthetic value of the G<mels is mdep^eat of 
their prose-truth. 
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6. Conib^y as prose'-inditing sb. and adj., ^rose~ 
hke adj. ; *|* prose-master^ a master of prose, one 
who excels in prose composition , prose-poem, a 
prose work having the style or character of a 
poem; so prose-poet, prose-poetry, f prose- 
printer, a printer of prose (m quot = prose 
author) ; prose-writer, one who writes or com- 
poses prose, an author who wntes in prose; so 
pro 5 e-wrtit 7 ig 

x^a Wyclif yoh Prol , The litle distinccioun that leueth 
With Uprose enditmg is wouen 1742 P Francis tr Horace's 
Art P 138 For lelephus or Peleus must mmplain In 
•^prose-hke Style. 1656 Earl Monm tr Boccalm^s PoU 
Toucftstone (1674) 270*Prose-Master Major to his Majestie. 
1906 Daily Chron, 15 Jan. 3/4 The so-called *piose*poeni 
IS very rarely attempted, 1711 Shaftbsb Charac [1737) 
1, 162 They ^ve vulgarly pass’d for a sort of *prose-poets. 
x86o Gen, P Thompson Af/tA Alt, III. cxiu 42/2 The prose- 
poet Buny^ s * Holy War ’ 1M7 ^intsbury Hist, Elizab. 
Lu, 11. 41 Sidney commits himseff.. to the pestilent heresy 
of *prose-poetry, saying that verse is ‘only an ornament 
of poetry ’. 1581 Sidney Apol, Poeirte (Arb) 68 Peculier 
to Versifiers, and not , among ^Prose-printers. x6it 
Whitaker m Coryafs CruditUs Panegyr Verses dv, 
The mort pewelesse Poeticall *Prose-writer. 1697 Dryden 
Ess, Georf (i7ai) I aoa Where the Prose-writer 
tells us plainly what ought to be done, the Poet often con- 
ceals the Precept m a Description. 1847 Grote Greece ii 
XXIX. IV. 130 TTie philosopher Pheiekydes of Syros, about 
«o B c , is called by some the earliest prose-writer. 1769 
R. Wood Ess, Homer 60 It is allowed on all hands, that 
*Prose writing was unknown m Greece, till long after the 
Poet’s time. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins yohnsm 255 A taste m 
morals, in poetiy, and prose-writing. 

Prose (prp«z), V, [f. prec. sb. ; cf F. proser 
(a 1613 in Littr^) to turn into or wnte m prose.] 

1 . tram. To ei^ress, compose, or write in prose ; 
to translate or turn mto prose. 

c 1393 Chaucer Sco^em 41 A1 schal pas«wn hat men prose 
or ryme, c 1450 L Shirley in B M, Addit, MS 16,165 If 4 
Boicios de consolacione prosed in Englische by Chancier. 
1785 Burns <ind Ep toy Lapraik vi, An' if ye winna mak 
it clink, By Jove I'll prose it 1 1893 Jacobs More Eng: 
Patty T, (1894) p, viu, I have had no scruple in prosing a 
ballad or softening down over-abundant dialect 

b. tnir. To compose or wnte piose. Also to 
prose it, 

x8o5 Southey in Robberds Mem, IV Taylor II. 77, 1 am 
prosing, not altogether against my will. 18x2 Combe 
Ptcturesqne i (Cnandos) 7 I’ll prose it here, I’ll veise it 
there, And pictuiesque it every where. 1834 TatPsMag- 
1 378 I’ve rjwmed, rve piosed In short done everything. 

2 . iittr To discourse in a prosy manner ; to talk 
or write prosily ; o/d coUoq, and dial, to converse 
familiarly, chat, gossip, 

*797 IVeddell Rein* xxxii, (1815) 171 The time that you 
and X, my good Mother, used to prose over the parlour fire, 
till you diove me away to bed. 18x3 Moorb Post-bag^, etc. 
(ed 2) a8 To wait till the Irish affairs were decided— That 
is, till both houses had prosed and divided 18x9 Keats 
Ol/io I. lu 189 Pray, do not prose, good Ethelbert, but speak 
What is your purpose, x^ A. Lang in Academy ir Jan. 
25/x That mythical stage of man’s existence when he was 
eternally prosing about the weather. 1885 Frances £. 
Trollofe tn Graphic 21 Feb. 190/z, 1 won’t keep you heie 
prosing with me. 

b. iram, with adv or pkr. To bnng into some 
specified condition by prosing ; to talk or lecture 
into or to (some stale) . 

1825 R H. Froude in Rem (1838) I. X78, 1 think I must 
come to you to be piosed and put into a better way 1883 
F M Peard Contrad, II. m2 In spite of my having prosed 
you to death 1897 Ker Eptc ^ Rant 275 The important 
tilings of the stoiy may be made to come with the stroke 
and fiash of present reality, instead of being prosed away by 
the historian. 

Frosect (pmsekt), V, rare [Formed (after 
next) on 'L,prilsect-‘, ppl. stem of p^dsecdre to cut 
away or ofl^ cut up, f. Pbo- 1 i t secare to cut.] 
tmns. To dissect (a dead body, or pait of one) m 
preparation for anatomical demonstration , cAsol, 
to perform the office of a prosector. So Pro- 
section (pr^e’k/on), dissection for purposes of 
anatomical demonstration ; the function of a pro- 


sector. 

1890 Cent Dtci,i Prosect Prosectlon. 

Prosector (pr^se’ktoj). [a. late L. prosector 
(Tcrtull ) a cutter up, an anatomist, agent-n. f. L. 
prosec-Sre to cut up So F prosectmr (1835 in 
But, Acad), after which the English designation 
was prob. introduced.] One whose business is to 
dissect dead bodies in preparation for anatomical 
research or demonstration, as assistant to a lecturer 
on anatomy, a surgeon, or a zoological society. 

x8S7 Dunclison Med Diet, Prosector, dissector 1838 
Mavnb Expos, Lex, Prosector, term for an anatomist? 
applied to one who prepares the subject for the lecturer on 
anatomy ; the same as Dissector, x86x Hulme tr Moquin- 
Tandon II. v. 11. 267 M Robelin, Prosector to the Faculty 
of Sciences at Montpellier, 1883 Mmch. Exam, 24 Nov. 
s/3 The Council of the Zoological Society have decided to 
employ a prosector, whose chief duty will be that of dis- 
secting animals that may die in the gardens. 

Hence Froseoto’rlal a, of or pertaining to a 
prosector; || Proseoto’ritiiii [raod,L, . see -obiom], 
a room or building for prosection , the place of 
operation of a prosector; Froso'etowWp, the 
position or office of prosector. 

sfou vn. 


i88x Nature ao Oct 579/2 If the Zoological Society had 
not in 1865 established its prosectorship, we should have 
seen little of the really solid advances in our knowledge of 
the anatomy of the two higher classes of vertebrated animals 
X883 Aihenseum 28 Apr, 544/1 Prof Garrod, Mr. Forbes’s 
predecessor in the prosectorial office. 1901 Ibis Apr 344 
The n<A collections of the British Museum, the Zoological 
Society’s Prosectorium, and other leading institutions 

Prosecutable (pr^*sfki? 7 tabT), a, [f, Pbo- 
SEOTJTE V, + -ABLE.] That may be prosecuted, 
liable to prosecution. 

1802-1Z Bbintham Ration yudtc Evtd (1827) V. 436 
Cases pxosecutable m the way of indictment. 1836 Chal- 
mers Wks, V 377 Its violadon shall be made a prosecutable 
offence 1892 Stevenson Across the Platns 230 A claim 
not prosecutable in any couit of law 
Prosecute (prp*sfki«t), w. Also 6 prose- 
qwTiit, -quilt, 6-7 -quute; 7 pa, pple, (iV.) 
prosecute, [f, L. prSsecut-, ppl. stem of prosequi 
to follow, puisne, attend, accompany , to honour 
or present (a person) with ; f. pr^, Pbo- 1 i + seqtii 
to follow. So obs, F, prosectUer (1519 in Godef.).] 

1 . irons. To follow up, pursue ; to persevere or 
persist in, follow out, go on with (some action, 
undertaking, or purpose) with a view to completing 
or attaining it. 

x43a-5o tr Higden (Rolls) V. 51 Origenes sende an epis- 
tole..preyenge and comforcenge his fader to prosecute [L. 
proseqin\ that he hade begunne 1309 Fisher Serm 
Hen VII Aij’, As this honorable audyence now is here 
assembled to prosecute the funeral oDseruaunces [etc] 
1368 Reg Pnzy Council Scot, I 624 Quhill thai renew 
tbair foiceis and piosequute thair formair detestabill inter- 
pryise 16x4 Raleigh Hist, World nr. (1634) 102 How 
the Army came into the Territorie of Synope, and there 
prosequuted the same purpose. 1643 Drumm or Hawth 
Shiamaehia Wks. (X711) 192 That the late articles of the 
treaty of peace ..may be caiefully and truly prosecute. 
1676 Ray Corr (1848) 126 If still you prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries 1734 Richardson Grandtson xxvii. 
(X781) II. 251 Determined to prosecute their intended tour, 
X836 H. Coleridge North IVorthies 1. 40 The Dutch war, 
commenced without necessity, and prosecuted ..with ill- 
judged parsimony. 1874 Carpenter Ment, Pkys, i This in- 
quiry . has not until recently been systematically prosecuted, 
b. rnti , or absol. To continue, go on. 

«z5a9 Skelton Rtplyc 158 What shnllde I prosecute, Oi 
more of this to clatter? 15^ T. Washington tr Nicholafs 
Voy, I. XIX 22 [He] sued for licence too prosecute on his - 
lourney 1388 Parke tr Mendoza's Htst China 357 Here 
hee doth prosecute in things which the saide fathers did see. 

2 . trans. To carry out, perform, to engage m, 
carry on, practise, exercise, follow, 

1576 Fleming Panapl Spist 342 Those exeicises, that 
aie vsually prosequuted in the common schooles. x6xo 
WiLLET Hexapla Dan 141 Tiue repentance may not be 
deferred or put off but speedily piosequuted X707 Morti- 
mer Hush (1721) II. X77 It IS a piece of great neglect 
amongst us, that the sowing of them is not more prose- 
cuted 1824 J. Marshall Const Optu, (1839) 307 These 
privileges cannot be enjoyed unless the trade may be 
prosecuted. 1883 Goode Pish, Indust, II,S 23 (Fish 
Exhib Publ } The salmon and other fisheries of Puget 
Sound are prosecuted chiefly by the aid of Indian fisheimen 

3 . To follow out in detail ; ‘ to proceed in con- 
sideration or disquisition of* 0.) ; to go into the 
particulars of, investigate ; to treat of or deal with 
in greater detail. 

1538 Starkey England ii 1. 162 Yf I schold partycularly 
prosecute euery thyng .perteynyng to thes materys, we 
schold not fynysch our communycatyon thys xv days and 
more. 1377 IianmervIwc Eccl Hist (1610) 10 The which 
Josephus hath prosecuted at large in his histones 1612 
Brinsley Lit xiii (1627) 178 Special! rules and direc- 
tions giuen, for wilting their Theames,,. prosecuting the 
seuerml parts of the Theame. 1672 Cave Pmm Chr, iii 
111 (1673) 304 This Argument Eusebius particularly prose- 
cutes 1743 Emerson Pluxions Pref. 14 As to the Resolu- 
tion of Problems by infinite Senes, I have been more sparing 
of that, because it has been well prosecuted by others. 
1873 H Rogers Ong, Bible u. (ed. 3) 63, 1 do not further 
piosecute this subject. 

+4. To follow up (an advantage) ; to improve, 
take advantage of (an opportunity) Ohs, 

X594 Plat Jewell ho i. 27 They prosecuted this good 
happe of theiis further the next yeare. 1634 tr. Martinis 
Cong China 24 The Tartars.. piosecute the victory with 
all quickness and diligence X7S4 Hume Hist. Eng (1761) 

I. IX. X91 The French Army, left Henry free to prosecute 
his Advantages agamst bis other Enemies. 
t 6 . To follow quiddy with hostile intent (a 
fleeing man or beast) ; to chase; = Pursue. Obs, 
X568 Grafton II. 166 The king,, prosecuted Dauid 

the brother of Lewlyn from towne to towne. X607 Topsell 
Ftn*r~f Beasts (X658) 24 These wild asses cast backward 
with their heels stones with such violence, as they pierce 
the hrests of them that prosecute them. 1648 Cromwell 
Let 20 Aug. m Carlyle, We .prosecuted them home to 
WarringtouTown. 1697 Dryden Virg Georg 111. 6x9 The 
Mastiffs gen'rous Breed,, who, for the Folds Relief, Will 
prosecute with Cries the nightly Thief 
aJbsol, 1349 Latimer xst Serm, be/ Edsv VI (Arb) 24 
Pharao , what tyme he hard of the passage of Goddes people, 
he did prosecute after, entendjmg to destroye them 1607 
Topsell Pour/ Beasts (x6s8) 4 The Munkeys. fling stones 
at them that prosecute to take them. 

t b- To followwith vengeance; to revenge (in- 
junes, etc ) Obs, 

135X Robinson tr. More's Utqp xi (1895) 245 But whether 
it were nghte or wrong, it was with so cruell and mortal 
war re reuenged. . So egerly the Vtopians prosequute the 
iniuncs done to ther fnndes, yea, in money matters ; and 
not their owne hkewise. 


6. Law, a. To institute legal proceedings against 
(a person) for some offence; to arraign before a 
court of justice for some enme or wrong. 

1379 Reg, Priuy Council Scot HI. 159 To be apprehendit 
and prosequutit be justice. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh 1. 
§ II Any Person who was not either immediately Prose- 
cuted by the Court, or in evident Disfavour there X769 
Blackstonb Comm, IV. xxui 315 If he made his pea« 
with the king, still he might be prosecuted at the suit of 
the party X7B0 Bentham Pnne Legist, xi g 24 You prose- 
cute him for the cheat. x8i8 Scott Hrt Midi, xxxi, Are 
3rau aware of the law of this country— that if you lodge this 
charge you will be bound over to prosecute this gang? Mod, 
Notice Trespassers will be prosecuted as the law directs, 
b with the crime or offence as object. 
x68o Otway Orphan 11 iv, If the offence be found Within 
my reach I’d prosecute it with severest Vengeance, 
Robertson Chas V, View .S/ Europe i I 42 Resentment 
was almost the sole motive for prosecuting crimes x8^ H 
Cox Instii, I X. 23s The House of Commons had given up 
the practice of prosecuting state crimes 

0 In phrase to prosecute an action, a clam, 
fFormeily also to prosecute an accusation, the law, 
* 59 ® Bacon Maoc ^ Use Com Law 11, (1636) 12 Hee also 
then bindeth to appeare those that give testimony and 

f jrosecute the accusation Ibid 64 If hee prosecuted the 
aw against the thiefe and convict him of the same felony, 
he shall have his goods again. t6S4 Sir E. Nicholas in 
N, Papers (Camden) II 51 The strange accusation violently 
prosecuted against S' Edw Hj^e at the Council Boaid at 
Pans, 1709 Strype A nn. Re/, I xxiv. 240 They did not put 
or continue them in prison, nor prosecute the law upon them 
18x7 Ld. Castlereach in ParL Deb, 1853 Nothing but a 
deep sense of the duty which I owed to the public could, 
have induced me to prosecute that action. z8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) V 242 Lnat the parties included in the excep- 
tion should have five years clear from every disability there 
mentioned, to prosecute their claim. 

d. intr, or absol. To institute or carry on a 
prosecution, to be prosecutor. 

1611 B. JoNsoN Calihne v, vi. When they are done, the 
laws may prosequute 1637 W Rand tr Gassendis Li/e 
Peiresc n. s He durst not prosecute against the party he 
supposed had stollen them 1763 Blackstonb Comm 1. 
vii 268 He [the king] is therefore the pioper person to 
prosecute for all public offences and breaches of the peace, 
being the person injured in the eye of the law. 18x7 PetrL 
Deb, 418 He bad at that time prosecuted for high treason, 
because he disdained to bring the persons before a jury 
for any other crime than that of which he was conscien- 
tiously satisfied they were guilty 
tv. To seek to gain or bring about , to follow 
after, strive for. Obs, 

1393 Blanchardynvil, Biijb, Her beautie bath carryed 
such prayse and commendation throughout the world, that 
all the neighbouring Princes haue prosecuted her loue, 
1604 T. Wright Passions 1. 111 14 Selfe love inticeth to 
prosecute pleasures 1641 J Jackson 7 *rue Evang T, iii 
224 Let peace be prosecuted, and followed, by the safest and 
surest lule of this pursuit. 1722 Wollaston Rehg Nat ix. 
(1738) 2x8 [We] at the same time f^all] prosecute our own 
pioper happiness. 

fS To follow (Jigl) with honour, regard, 
execration, or other feeling or its expression. (A 
flgure from literally following a person with shouts 
of acclamation, execration, etc ) Ohs 
1338 Bale The Lawes 1981 To woishyp one God aboue 
And hys poore neyber to prosecute with loue, e 1340 tr. 
Pol Verg Eng Hist, (Camden) I. ao6 The Danes didd., 
with honorable sepulture, prosecute the corps of Hubo 
1632 Massinger City Madam v 111, Prosecuted with the 
fatal cttises Of widows, undone orphan^ and what else. 
1664 Jer Ta^uor Dtssuas Popery (1667) at Prose- 

cuting the Lord Jesus Christ with a singular honour. 1741 
Warburtoh Dm, Legal, II, 168 The same Animal was 
prosecuted, in one place, with divine Honours 
t 9 To pursue (a person) vindictively or with 
malice ; to peisecute Ohs, 

X588 Lei in Head Mtsc (Malh ) II 67 Not maliciously 
bent to have men prosecuted to deafli, only for their religion. 
1663 Sir T Herbert Treeo (1677) 61 The eldest sonne of 
Aben Babur who was sadly prosecuted through the power 
and malice of Mirza Kameron his younger Brother. 1678 
Cudworth Intill, Syst, i i § 24. 24 He acknowledged 
Daemons 01 Angels ; declaring that some of these fell from 
Heaven, and were since prosecuted by a Divine Nemesis. 

a Clarendon's Hist Reh III. Deo. 8 Prosecuting this 
or with unjust and false accusations 
Hence Pro’seouting vhl, sb, and ppl a, 

1603 Knolles Htsi, Turks (1638) 194 Godly wara. from 
prosecuting wherof he was .by his violence withdrawn 
x^3 Drumm of Hawth. Skiamacha Wks (1711) 208 
The prosecuting and effectuating of such a plessed and 
necessary work, 1848 Dickens Domhey ii^ The prose- 
cuung of a ship’s discoveries. 1870 Standard 7 Dec,, The 
boiough prosecuting solicitor, 

PrOSeculdoii (prpsiTa»Jdn). Also 6 prose- 
quntionn, -quitioun, 6-7 -quutiou. [a. OF, 
prosecutim (1294 in Godef), or ad. late L. prosecii-, 
iton^etn, n. of action f. prosequi to Pbosecutb.] 
The action of prosecutmg. 

1 . The following up, continuing, or carrying out 
of any action, scheme, or purpose, with a view to 
Its accomplishment or attainment. 

1367 Reg, Prvuy Council Scot, I 529 Preceding still in 
the prosequutioun of that rychtuous querrell. 13^9 Ibid IV 
440 prosequutioun of fair jornay. 1607 Topsell Four/ 

Beasts (1638) 543 The same devises, diligence, labour, prose- 
cution, and observations,are to be used in the hunting of 
the Boar. x6Ba Enq Elect, Shm/fs 13 The Design, in 
prosecution whereof, they are so zealous. 1747 Col, Rec, 
Pennsylv, V. 142 For the present to lay aside the prosecution 
of the intended Expedition, H, Rogers Ed, Feuth, 
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(1853) 198 In the prosecution of their object. 1884 Manch 
Exanu 22 May 5/2 Nothing was to be gained by the further 
prosecution of the war 

t b concr* A continuation. In proseaiUmt m 
the sequel, subsequently, in due course. Obs, 

« 1641 Bp Mountago iv (1642) 255 Antipater 

his eldest son, of whom we shall heare much in prosecution 
x688 R. Holme Armottty iil 454/1 This Chapter is a prose- 
cution of the latter end of the foregoing* 

2 . The carrying on, e^cercise, performaace, or 
plying ^a pursuit, occupation, etc 
i6^t Wekver Anc, Mon To Rdr 7 In the prose* 

quution of this businesse. 1707 Aooisom Pres War 
(1708) 1 Their Prosecutions of Commerce, and Pursuits of 
Universal Monarchy. 1823 Scoresby ^rfil Whale Ftsh» 
p. XV, Ihe original design of the voyage .was the prosecu- 
tion of the Whale Fihhery 1879 Cassells TecAn, Eeiuc, 
IV, 76/2 Well calculated for the succe!»sful prosecution of 
ostreoculture. 

+ d. The following out of anything minutely or 
in detail ; investigation Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Meat 300 My piupose was onely to 
touch the heads of things, rescming my selfe to heereafter 
for the particular prosecution 1659 T. Bushell 
Abridgement of the Lord Chancellor Bacon's Philosophical 
Theory m Mineral Prosecutions «x677 Hale Ptwu 
Orig Man. x It is not here seasonable to make a laige 
prosecution of the particular instances. 17.. in IVestm. 
Gaz. 16 Oct <1906) 2/3 Promises which he design'd cer- 
tmnly to have comply’d with, had not a Tide of new Things 
fiowu in, and prevented the Method of his Prosecutions. 
t 4 . The action of pursuing; a literal puisuit, 
chase, or hunting. Obs. 

X5fi7 Reg. Privy Council Scot I 530 The prosequutiouix 
of the committans of the said cniell mtirthour 158a Xlnd, 
III. 53 In the prosequutioun of the saidis thevis and brokm 
men, x6xo Guillim Heraldry in xvi, (1611) 147 Bogges 
of pTOsequution, as Beagles Terriers and such like. 1649 
Jer Taylor Gi Exert^ Exhort § 16 Let us therefore 
press after Jesus, as Elisha did after his Master, with an 
mseparable prosecution, even whithersoever he goes 
fg x6o6 Shaks Ant 4* Cl IV. xiv. 65 When I should see 
bemnde me Th* ineuitableprosecution of disgrace andhoiror 
tb. Action or effort to obtain or get possession 
^property or a benefice Obs 
1564 Reg Privy Council Scot. I 309 Quhilkis gudis the 
saidis Bonauenture Bodeker and Conradt Van Boekert 
causit to be persewit. And in the prosequitioun thairof, the 
matens cumin to that end, that the saidis gudis ar put, be 
inventure, in the handis of certane cautionaris 1628 
'pRVjnim Cens Cozens 41. These are so taken vp with .the 
eager prosecution of some fat Benefice, 

5 . Zaw a. In strict technical language : A pro- 
ceeding either by way of indictment or information 
in the criminal courts, in order to pat an offender 
upon his trial; the exbbition of a cnminal charge 
against a person before a court of justice, b. In 
general language: The institution and carrying on 
of legal proceedings against a person, o. Loosely: 
The party by whom cnmiual proceedings are insti- 
tuted and earned on Also atlnb, 

1631 Massinger Beleeve as You List nr i, [To] commit 
Unto your abler trust the piosecution Of this impostor. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I vu. 268 In criminal proceed- 
ings, or prosecutions for offences, it would still be a higher 
absurdity, if the king personally sate in judgment , because 
in regard to these he appears m another capacity, that of 
prosecutor 1769 Jbid 1 V. xxi. 289 Theregularand ordinary 
method of proceeding in the courts of criminal jurisdiction 
maybe distributed under twelve general heads i Airest; 
2 Commitment and bail ; 3 Prosecution ; 4 Process ; 5, 
Arraignment, and it’s incidents , 6. Plea and issue, 7 Trial, 
and conviction; [etc] 18x7 W ^EVfnvi Lam Hist Prius 
(ed 4) II 993 Of the Action on the Case for a Mahcious 
Prosecution, and in what Cases such Action may be main- 
tained. 1832 tr. Sismondt's Ital, Rep xi, 243 His third 
cnminal prosecution began, hke the two others, with toiture. 
X89X Daily Hews Sept. 2/5 [He] contended that .two of 
the prosecution witnesses had really favoured the case of 
the defendant, i^x /Hd. 2 Mar 7/3 The piosecution’s 
theory was that prisoner wanted to get rid of his wife. 

d. Director of pubhc prosecutions : an English 
law officer, appointed in 1879 by Act 42 & 43 Vict. 
c. 22, to institute and conduct cnminal proceedings 
in the public interest Cf Public prosecutor below 
1879 Act 42 4 * 43 Ytct c 22 § 2 A Secretary of State may 
from time to time appoint an officer to be called the Director 
of Public Prosecu tions It shall be the duty of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, under the Superintendence di the 
Attorney General, to institute, undertake, or carry on such 
criminal proceedings as may be preset ibed by regulations 
under this Act. x88^ Act 47 4 48 Vict a 58 § o On and 
aftei the passing of this Act . the pei son for the time holding 
theofficeof Solicitor for theaffaiis of Her Majesty's Treasury 
shall be Director of Public Prosecutions looa L L Shad- 
well mEncycL Brtt XXVHL i/a The director of public 
piosecutioos attends the trial [of election petitions] person*' 
ally or by representative. 

1 6 , « PjittSkouTiosr I Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist Reb m § 122 An Instance of as 
great Animosity, and Indirect Prosecution, . as can be given. 
X7S9 Hume Hist Eng II il aqi Requiring him to desist 
from the farther {xrtsecution of nis Queen’s party 

+ Prosecutive, a Obs. rare. Also 7 -quu- 
tive, [f. as Pboseoutb v + -ivb . cf, obs. F. pro- 
secuitf -we (1569 in Godef.) and executive 
Having the quality or function of prosecuting. 

1617 ^LLiNs Def Bp Ely i. 1. 48 The virtues of the 
prosequutiue part rule not the mtellectual, but are ruled 
rather. 1759 K. Shirra in Rem (1850) ixi Give place to 
Him in the elective faculty, the will; m the prosecutive 
faculty, the afTeciions. 


Prosecutor (prpsi'ki«t3i). [a. med.L, pro- 
secutor^ agent-n f prosequ-% to Pboseouib.] 

1 One who follows up or carries out any action, 
project, or business. 

X599 Sandys E^ropx Spec (1632) 83 These lesuites . 
endeavour to imbreed that fiercenesse and obstinacie in 
their schollers, as to make them hote prosecutors of their 
owne opinions. idszSPELMAN/fx^J? Sacrilege {1^8) 193 l.h6 
Lord Cromwel was conceived to be the principal mover, and 
prosecutor thereof. 

f 2 . A pursuer. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 75 Shooting forth 
their darts, one against the front of the enemy, and the 
other against the prosecutors and followers 1741 Compi 
Pam -Piece it 1 299 She is observed to take hei Measures 
from her Prosecutors, well knowing that she can out-run the 
Dogs at Pleasure 

8. One who institutes and carries on proceedings 
in a court of law, esp m a cnminal court. (In 
quot, 1670 - Pbomoteb 3,) Pubhc prosecutor^ a 
law officer appointed to conduct cnminal prose- 
cutions on behalf of the crown or state or in the 
public interest, spec, in Scotland, the Piocurator 
fiscal in each county, etc,, the single officer 
recently appointed with this function m England is 
officially styled Director of public prosecutions: 
see pROSECUTioif 5 d. 

1670 Blount Lam Diet , Prosecuiort is he that followeth 
a Cause in an others name. See Promooters 1765 Black- 
stone Comm I vu 268 [see Prosecution 5] 1769 — Ibid, 
IV, xxvu, 36a On a conviction of larceny in paiticular, 
the prosecutor shall have restitution of his goods 1783 
W UORDON tr Ltvfs Rom. Hist (1823) 111 Ivi 282 Vir- 
ginius was pitched on as the fiist prosecutor xSag Encyci. 
Brit (ed 7) XIX 759/2 (Scotland) There seems little doubt 
but that in eaily times the king was public prosecutoi . . 
In process of time this office of public prosecutoi naturally 
devolved upon the crown counsel The principal of these 
is the lord advocate Ibid 760/X: The procuratois hscal 
the county and burgh com ts, who are the public prosecutors 
in their lespective districts, may also be regaided as depu- 
ties of the lord advocate 1848 Wharton Law Lex , Pnhlic 
the (Dueen, m whose name criminals aie piose- 
cuted, because all ofTences are said to be against the Queen’s 
peace, her Oown, and dignity. 1877 E, Robertson in 
Efuycl. Br-it VI 590/2 The distinguishing feature of Scotch 
auninal law is the existence of a public prosecutor, 1907 
Expositor Feb 187 Among them appeals the Satan, a sort 
of Prosecutor General 

t 4 . One who prosecutes with malice ; a Perse- 
OUTOR. Ohs. 

1704 Clarendaris Hist Reb III Ded 10 His malicious 
Prosecutors afterwards scandalized him, as being the Author 
of such Counsels 

Hence Bio seoutorsliip, the office of a (pubhc) 
prosecutor. 

1870 Echo 8 Dec , Mr E. W C— has been appointed 
to the Senior Crown Prosecutoiship of County Mayo. 

Froseentanx (prpsfkiw’tuks). Pi. -trices 
(-tnsfz). [a. inod.L. prrosecuirix, fem. agent«n. f, 
as prec, + -trix.] A female prosecutor. 

1748 Smollctt Rod Rand xxiii. Not one of them had 
compassion enough to mollify my prosecutiix i8xa Col- 
LiNSON Idiots 4 r Lnnaticks I 530 (Tod) The prosecutrix 
stated that she was married. xpo7 wesim Gaz. 26 July 5/1 
One of the prosecutnees desciibed in detail how she gave 
the prisoner at different times vaiious sums 

Proseify’ see Prosify. 

Froseity (pr^isf'iti). Metaph {( lj.prd si for 
oaeself + -itt.] The quality or condition of exist- 
ing for itself, or of having itself for its own end, 

1899 A £ Garvib Riischhem Theol 11 48 The isolated 
thing will be thought of as its own cause (aseity) and its 
own purpose (proseity). Ibid, iil 98 He [Frank] puts 
instead of it [the absolute] the expression being through, in, 
and for self (aseity, inseity, proseity) 1899 P T, Forsyth 
in Speaker 23 Dec. 319/1 He . . calls attention to . the 
proseity of Christ’s work, to its nature as an ethical calling 
in which everything that be did was done for himself as a 
personality and not m an official capacity 

Froselachian (pr^s^^-kian). Zool. [Pro- 2 x.] 
A hypothetical primitive selachian 


Fr oselenic (prffasn? mk), a. rat e. [f. Pro- 2 1 + 
Gr. acKTivr} moon + -10.] Existing before the moon. 

X64X H L'Estrange Gods Sabbath 97 Though Papists 
inform their disciples of I know not what pro selenique 
antiquitie it hath, yet sure we are that .it was not in being 
above a thouiand years after our Saviour 
Proselyta tion. rare [f. Proselyte v , + 
-ATION.] Proselytizing , conversion. 

x8a6 G S Faber Diffic Romanism (1853) 383 For the 
instruction and proselytation of the English Laity. 

Froselytd (prp’sfbit), sb. Forms* 4 pro- 
selyt, -ilite, 4-8 -elxt(e, 7 -ylxte, 6- proselyte 
[ad. late L. prosily t-us (fem. -a), a 200 m Itala, 
Tertallian, a. Gr vpoirqXvr-os one who has come 
to a place, also a convert to Judaism, prop adj f. 
^(loaijhvO-f 2nd aonst stem of rrpoff^px-€(r$ai to 
come to, approach Cf. F. prosily te. OF. prosehte 
(I3thc mLittr^)] ^ 

1 . One who has come over from one opinion, 
belief, creed, or party to another ; a convert 
*382 Wycup Matt XXIII, 15 Woo to sou, scribis and 
Pharisees, ypoaitis, that cumpasen the seand thelond, that 
3ee maken o prosehte \gloss that is, a conuertid to aonre 
otdre, 1388 prosiliiej xms Coverdalu proselyte] x6xi 
Shaks T. v l xoS^ould she begin a Sect, iight 
make Proselytes Of who she but bid follow. 1638 Sir T. 


PROSBLYTISM. 


Herbert Traiu. (ed. 2) 27 The Portugal! has preacht Christ, 
but have few Pioselites /xxfigp 1 Carew Poems Wks 
(1824) 121 Both rendred Hymen’s pros’hts by thy muse. 
X799 Med Jml I 492 These difficulties procured the theory 
of Boerhaave a great number of proselytes 187* Freeman 
Norm Cong IV. xvii 16 The Danes weie the pupils and 
proselytes of the English 

2 spec A Gentile convert to the Jewish ffiith. 
Proselyte of righteousness or of the covenant see quot 
1831-3 Proselyte of the gate, a proselyte who did not 
submit to all the ordinances of the law, esp. to circum- 
cision, nor participate m all the privileges of an Israelite 
c;x375 Sc Leg. Saints xxxvi {Baptista) 1060 He [Herod] 
IS proseht . pat is til vndirstand, pu tieu, Of a payanecumyne 
a low 1381 WvcLir Acts n. jo Jewis, and proselitis, men 
of Crete and Aiabye 1581 Mafbeck BA, of Notes 879 They 
were Prosehtes which were Gentiles home, and embiaced 
the Jewish Profession. x6ii Bible Tiansl Pief 8 The 
Translation of Aquila a Prosehte, that is, one that had 
turned lew Z831-3 E Burton Eccl Hist iv. (1845) 84 
The Proselytes of righteousness. 1 e Gentiles who adopted 
circumcision and every other orainance of the Mosaic Law, 
1879 Farrar Si, Pauli, 130 One who was only a proselyte 
of the gate, one who held back from the seal of the cove- 
nant made to Abraham, would not be regarded as a full 
Chiistian any more than be would be legarded as a full Jew. 
3 . atinb. or adj. 

1646 R Baillib Anabapiism (1647) 135 The right of 
pioselyte infants under the Law to the Covenant and the 
Sacrament which then did seal it. x8a6 J Gilchrist Led 
33 It IS certain that Proselyte Baptism existed among the 
Jews at and previously to the time of John the Baptist 1858 
J Martineau Sind Chr. 113 How would the effect of this 
gieat levolution be described to the proselyte Gentiles ? 

Proselyte (pip’sflait), v, [f. piec. sb.] trans 
To make a proselyte of ; to cause to come over or 
turn from one opinion, belief, creed, or party to 
another ; esp. to convert from one religious faith 
or sect to anotlier; to proselytize. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu GaggTo Rdr , I then delivered unto 
my neighbour the partie that should have been proselyted. 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Reltg (1B50) 11 133 In wnose name 
they were to baptize and pioselyte all nations x68o Visor 
plucki offR. Thompson 2 In less than two years he prose- 
lyted many Anabaptists and Quakers 1702 Eciiaro heel 
Hist (1710) 8s Thus Sichem..was the first place proselyted 
to the Gospel x83x Southey in Q. Rest. XLV. 409 [He] 
endeavouied to pioselyte them toTiis own miserable state 
of unbelief. 

t b refl and tnir. To become a proselyte, Obs. 
z657''83 Evelyn Hist Reltg (1850) II. 244 Though many 
proselyted, yet lemains there a ^rt, who would never be 
recovered to that Chuich. 1672 P HruRV Diaries 4* Lett 
(188a) 254 Wee leason’d long, but neither hee proselyted to 
mee nor 1 to him 1716 M Davies A then. Bnt. 11 . 054 The 
Arian Couit Mongnng Bishops peisuaded the Emperor 
Constantins to Pioselyte him into their Aiian Heterodoxy. 
0 absol. To make prosel)tes, to proselytize. 

1799 R Hall Whs, (1833) I 73 They would never disturb 
the quiet of the world by their attempts to proselyte. 1827 
J J Gurney m Memoir (1854) I 334 His liberality enables 
him to pioselyte more successfully. \y6ZlJLKHtst,Inginsi- 
tion I 242 To carry it out fully, they should have proselyted 
with the sword 

Hence Pro'selyted ppl. a, made or become a 
proselyte, converted; Pro'selyting vbl, sb, and 
ppl a, , also Pro selyter, one who proselytizes or 
makes proselytes 

1652 Evelyn Diary 13 Apr., Deane Cosin’s proselyted 
son x66o Stillingtl Iren i 11. (x66a) 67 The use of 
Baptism in proselyting 1785 Paley Mor. Piiilos. (1818) XI. 
319 A polemical and proselyting spirit a 1B34 Colbridgp in 
Lit, Rem, (1836) II. 366 An eager proselyter and intolerant 

Froselytess (prp'siloitds). [f. Proselyte sb. 
+ -ESSl.] A female proselyte; spec, a female 
convert to Judaism. 

i6ax Ainsworth Armot. Peniai Deut. xxii, 19 A virgin an 
Israelitesse an heathen that was become a proselytesse.. 
was free from the mulct xgtx J, Gale Ref. Walls Hist 
Inf Bapt 356 A woman baptiz’d or wash’d, tho for unclean- 
ness only, does nevertheless thereby become aproselytess or 
Jewess 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 351 Among the women 
sat a Lydian proselytess. 

tFroselytical, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-lOAL Cf. F. prosilytique (Littrd).] Of or per- 
taining to proselytes or to proselytism. 

Z581 Hanmer yesuiies Banner B j b, Who blazed abroad 
at the beginning of this parliament, to vphold the proselyti- 
cal Papists, that they stoode in good hope the Romishe 
religion would bee restored presently in England. Z658-9 
Evelyn Let. to G Tube Jan,, We must committ to Provi- 
dence the successe of tymes & mitigation of Proselytical 
fervours. 

Frosel3rtiS]lL (pry *sil 3 it-, -litiz'm), [In sense i 
f. Proselyte sb.-p-ishLt so prosily tisme (17*1 
in Hatz,-Dann.) ; m sense 2 from Proselytize.] 

1 . The fact of becoming or being a proselyte ; 
the state or condition of a proselyte. 

a x^ Hammond .SV^/; Gen xxxi 13 Wks 1684 IV 500 
Spiritual Proselytism, to which the Jew was wont to be 
washM, as the Christian is baptized. *683 Hickbs Case 
Inf. Baptism 59 Capable of Proselytism, or entring into the 
Covenant after the Jewish manner zSag Linqard Hist 
Y; 3^4 The converts laboured to diffuse the new light 
fervour of proselytism. ZB44 — Anglo-Sax. 
Ch, (1858) Il 1. 23 

2 . The practice of proselytizing. 

X763 Hume Hist Eng. (1825} VIII Ixxi, 290 Such was 
his zeal for proselytism, that ..he plmnly stopped not at 
toleration and equahty. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. aa6 The 
proselytism attends this spint of fanaticism. 1829 
Blachm. Mag. XXV, 59 The very won! prt^ytism was 
scarcely known to the English language, until it was added 
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to it a few years ago by the barbarous jargon of CatboUdsm. 
1870 Deuly News 16 Apr , If any religionists persist in 
making day schools engines of proselytism. 

Froselytist (pr/> si'lait-, -htist). [f, Pboselyt- 
IZE + -1ST. J One wno proselytizes ; a proselytizer. 

1859 Athensium 5 Mar 315 Other proselytists of milder 
character were for gentler measures New York 

Evangelist 22 June (Cent.), The Mormon proselytists report 
unusual success m their missionary work. 

Hence Proselsrti stlo of or pertaining to 
proselytists or proselytism 

X900 B Champneys Mem C Patmore II ni. 39 He had 
resented the proselytistxc raids which had been made on 
him and his first wife. 

Pro*sel^iza*tion (see next), [f. next + 
-ATXoir.] The action 01 work of proselytizing. 


spectator 25 Jan , A worthy old lady whose heart is 
devoted to the work of Chiistian proselytisation there [India] 

Proselytize (pr^^’sHoitaiz, -hteiz), v, [f. Peo- 

SBLYTB sh. + -IZE.] 

1 . mlr To make proselytes ; = Pboselite v. c. 


III. XU. (1858) z8o j 
feeling, a wish to 
Wks, 1859 X. 286 


Org.Nai 251 The rhinencepbalic fossa in the hon . 
is defined by a wml-marked angle from the prosencephaJic 
compartment x88o Gunther Ftskes 86 Prosencephalic 
arch, composed of pre sphenoid, orbito^phenoid, irontm and 
postfrontal. 

Pxosenchyma (prpS{e*gkima). Bot. Also in 
form prosen^yza. [mod. f. Gr. jr/)dr to, toward 
+ €7 xua*« infusion, after Parenchyma. So F. 
prosenchymo^ Qex/prosmchym!\ Tissue consisting 
of elongated cells closely placed with their ends 
interpenetrating, and often with the terminal 
partitions obliterated so as to form ducts or vessels ; 
found in different systems of tissues, but most 
typically in the fibro-vascular tissue (wood, bast, 
etc.), hence sometimes used as synonymous with 
* fibro-vascular tissue *. Also aiinb,^ as prosen- 
chyma cell, (Distinguished from Parenchyma 2.) 

1832 Lindley Introd, Bat 9 Professor Link distinguishes 
Parenchyma and Prosenchyraa [jo 1835; ed 1848^05- 


going into^ Syria. 183X Carlyle Sart Ees, 
z8o Kot without some touch of the universal 


roselytise. X840 Be Quincey Essenes 
sect that proselytued was at any late 


a hazardous sect in Judaea. 

2 . trans To make a proselyte of; = Proselyte z?. a. 
1796 Burke Lei Noble Ld Wks VIII. 51 One of these 
whom they endeavour to proselytize 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred ir v, His lordship., was all for proselytising 
Ireland again. x86s Morley Mod Ckaractensiics 85 We 
do not expect a bigot to live in much harmony with people 
whom he cannot proselytize. 

Hence Pro'selytizing vhU sb and ppL a, 
x8a8 Carlyle in For Rev, ^ Coni, Misc, II, 439 The 
influence of this proselytizing bigotry 1843 Pusey Crists 
Eng, CJu g8 In our own day, any exhibition of ouiselves as 
a nrobelytuing Church would unsettle many of our own 
children x88x Monier Williams in ig/A Cent Mar 504 
Proselytising has never been attempted by the Zoroastnans 
since ineiT an ival on Indian soil X883 Froude Short Study 
IV, 111. 269 A pi osely losing religion was a new phenomenon 

Proselytizer (prp's^lait-, -litsizw). [f. prec. 
vb. + -EB IJ One who proselytizes ; one who makes 
or endeavoius to make proselytes. 

1848 Gilfillan in TaiHs Mag, XV 280 He is the least in 
tlic world of a pioselytizer. 1904 Sir R. Rood Sir W, 
Raleigh 1. 7 [lie] with the zeal of a pioselytiser, began to 
take her to task for cairying beads. 

ProsemaiL (pidu^zm^), [f. Pbosb sb, -j- Man 
sb.^} A man who writes prose, a prose author- 
1589 PuTTCNiiAM Eng, Poeste in. xviii (Arb.) 20a The 
figure which the Greeks call Hiperbole .must be vsed very 
discieetly, for although a pray&e or other report may be 
allowed beyond credit, it may not be beyond all measure, 
specially m the proseman 1733 Pope Nor Sat 11. l 64 
verse*man or Prose<man, teim me which you will 1887 
SAiNibBURY Hist Etlaab Lit, ix. (1890) 343 For the medita- 
tive reading of instiucted peisons he [Browne] is peihaps 
the most ddightful of English prosemen, 

ProseminaiTV (pr^scmman) [f. Pro- 2 i + 
Seminary A preparatory 

seminary or school 

X774 Warton Hht Eng. Poetiy Iv, (1840) III 282 note, 
Merchant-Taylors’ school m London was then just founded 
as a proseminary for saint John's college, Oxford. 1893 
Home Mm. (N.Y.) July 192 The German pro^wminary at 
Crete . . prepares students for the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

t Pr 036 *llliliat 6 » 2^* [f‘ Ppl* stem of L, 

prdsimtndre to sow, propagate ; see Pro- 1 1 and 
Seminatb.] trans. To sow, to propagate, to 
disseminate. 

i6S7 R. Carpenter Astral 36 These errours^. .procreated 
and prosemlnated by Astrologers 1657-83 Evelyn H%^ 
Relig, (1850) II, 222 To piosemmate his curious cockles, 
dissensions, and factions. ,in this goodly plantation. 

So t Proaemlna tion Obs , propagation by seed ; 
spreading abroad as if sown, dissemination. 

x6xi SvEmHist Gi Bmt v.vii .§4 38 That fust begin- 
ning of the vniuersall pro-seroination of Mankind, a 1077 
Hale Print. Ong Man i iii. 79 The eternal succession 
of the Spcaes, whether of Men, Animals, or Vegetables by 
natural propagation or prosemination. . 

11 Prosencephalon (prps,ense faW. Anat. 
PI. -a. [modL., f. Gr. irp 6 s toward (but here 
used as if = vob. Pro- 22) + ttnitpaXov, -os brain, 
Encephalon,] The anterior part of the brain, 
consisting of the cerebral hemispheres and other 
structures , sometimes including the olfactory lobes 
(rMfuncepbalbtt)a.nd the optic thalami and adjacent 
parts (tkalamencephalon ) , the fore-brain. 

1846 Owen Amt Vert 1 181 note, Influenced by the 
ina^hcability of the term ‘ hemispheres I shall apply the 
teim 'prosencephalon ’ to the wnst^t division of the team 
III question, and prosencephalic lobra or prosencephala to 
its commonly distmct moieties. 1858 Todd & Bowman 
Phys, Anat ll, 600 The prosencephalon soon increases m 
siz^ and becomes much larger than all the others, x88o 
GUotker Fishes 99 The prosencephalon, mesencephalon, 
and metencephalon are contiguous. \ 

Hence PtosenoepliaJlo (prpsiensuse lik) per- 
taining to or connected with the piosencephalon: 
applied esp. to parts of the skull in animals, 

%6 [see above], 1854 Owen Shel. ^ Teeth m Ort^s Giro. 


78 If the cells are pointed at the ends, [etc ], then the 
tissue is termed Prosencliyina, Ibid 79 The cells of such a 
tissue are usually elongated in the direction of its length,., 
and we then have Prosenchyina bundles The most impor- 
tant of these are the Fibro-vascular Bundles 

Prosenchymatous (prpsiegki'matns), a [f. 
prec. , cf. Parbkchymatods.] Belonging to, con- 
sisting of, or having the nature of prosenchyina 
1848 LiNDLrv Inirod, Bot (ed 4) I. 57 The tubes which 
stand in contact with prosenchymatous cells. x86i [see 
Parenchymatous 2] 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot, 
281 The ascendiDg and descending lobes dove-tailing in a 
prosenchymatous manner 

Froseneschal: see Pro- 1 4. 

Prosje imeahe*dral, a. Cryst, rare, [f. F. 
prosenneahdi e (Haiiy) (f. Gr nfbs approaching to 
+ enneabdre) + -al, after EnneahiuDral.] (See 
quot ) Also Pxosienneo'droTis a, rare-^^, 
x8o5'’Z7 R Jameson Char Mm (ed 3) 208 Prosenneahe- 
droit having nine faces on two adjacent parts, as in the 
prosenneahedral tourmaline ; in which the prism has nine 
sides, and one of the extremities nine planes, and the other 
only three. 1858 Maync Expos, Lex^ Prosennesedrus, 
Mm , having nine faces upon two adjacent parts Applied 
by Hauy to a variety of tourmaline . prosenneedrous 
+ ProS|epilogism. Logic Obs rare, [f. Gr. 
irpds in addition + Epilogism. Cf. Peossyllogism.] 
(See quot ) 

1620 T. Granger Div, Logike a 8 i The proofe of the 
Xiremisesof the Prossyllogisme, is called an Epilogisme , and 
the proofe of any part hereof also 15 called^ Prosepilogisme 

Prosequut(e,etc , obs. forms of Prosecute, etc. 
Proser (prou zoi). [f. Prose v, + -eb 1.] 

1 A wiiter of prose ; Prosaist i 
1627 Drayton Elegy H Reynolds in Agmconrtj etc 206 
And surely Nashc, though he a Proser were A branch of 
Lawrell yet deserues to beare. 18x5 L. Hunt Feast Foeis^ 
etc 14 Such prosers as Johnson, and rhymers as Dryden 
1854 Lqwell Jrnl, tit Italy Prose Wks, x8go 1 . 125 Poets 
and prosers have alike compared her [Italy] to a beautiful 
woman. 

2 . One who proses ; one who talks or writes m a 
piosy, dull, commonplace, ox tiresome way. 

1769 St James's Chron, 29^1 Aug. 4/2 Bore .. My 
Father's Word for this intolerable Animal was a Proser 
x8io Crabbe Borough v 39 The proser who has tales of 
thiee hours' length. x886 Dowden Shelly v 210 He 
would find Gisb^e a prosei, and a sieve through which 
much learning had passed 

Proses, Proseaiotm, -session, etc., obs. forma 
of Process, Procession. 

fpro’set. Obs. nonce^wd, [f. Prose + -bt.] 
A little or msignificant piece of piose. 


A little or msignificant piece of piose. 

1625 Lisle Bu Bartas' Noe Pref, 1 Among the sundrie 
versets or piosets whiA I have, or shall set out if you find 
some that savour of my younger time. 

(I Proseuclia (i>ri?si« ka). PI. -80 ; in 7 -a’s. 
[late L. (Juv.), ad. Gr. rrpoa^vyfi prayer, a place 
of prayei, f. prayeis, f, irp 6 $ 

toward + to pray.] A place of prayer 

in ancient times, an oratory; among the Jews, 
usually an unroofed place set apart for prayer, as 
distinct from a synagogue. 

^1638 Mede fVhs. (1672) 66 Proseucha was a plot of 
ground encompassed with a wall or,, other xnclosure, and 
open above .A Synagogue was a covered edifice Syna- 
gogues were within the Cities, as Proseucha s wero with, 
out. 1879 J Martineao Hours Th, (1880) II 34s The un- 
adorned proseucha that sufficed for wostolic disciples. 1891 
tr Father Bidon's yesus Christ I. 25 [The Jews] built 
synagogues and proseuchae at the entrances of towns. 
Proseys, obs, form of Pbooess 
Prosit (prdo-zifoi), V, Chiefly htmoroiis. 
Also prosefy. [f. late L. prdsa or Prose sb, + 
-py : m sense 2, after versify* The spelling 
prosefy is app. after stupefy^ etc.] 

1 . trans. To turn into prose ; to make prosaic. 
1774 Miss Carter Let to Mrs, Montagu 28 June, Either 
the poetry confounds . . the lessoiL or the lesson prosifies the 
poetry, 1830 Blaehw.Mag, XXVIII. 88a In such a frozen 
atmosphere would not eloquence be congealed on the lips 
of an Ulysses, and poetry prosified on those of m Apollo 1 
1650 Tatds Mag XVII. 347/* fHe] maltreats the glorious 
lines of Bums,..prosefying his poetry and twaddleising his 
vigour. 


2 . tntr. To make or wnte prose 
x8x6 Southey Let io G C Bedford 4 Feb,, I cannot 
wnte verses in the presence of any person, . but I can 
let who will be present. 1828 Blackw, Mag 
XXIlI 36 Prosifying where there wasprose enough before, 
and poetising what was poetical enough already. 

So Prosification (pi^u2ifik^i/9i3), the action of 
‘prosifying*, conversion into prose, making prosaic; 
Frosifier (pr^*zif9i|9i), one who or that which 
‘ prosifies ’ 

1788 Anna Scwasd Lett (x 8 ii) II 13 The thaitSf the 
vohieh% the who% and the whom\ are prosefiers,., inju- 
rious to the melody of verse 1847 L Hunt Jar Honey iv 
(1848) 43 This prosification of a fine bit of poetry. 

Prosilient (pr^si hait), a. rare [ad. L. pro- 
sthent-eni, pres. pple. of prosiHre to leap forth ] 
ht. Leaping forth, Jig, outstanding, prominent 
So fFrosl'Hate v, [erron. form] tntr , to be pro- 
minent, proj'ect, 'stand out*; Pvosiliency [see 
-ency], t the fact of leaping forth {Ohs') \ Jig pro- 
silient quality, great prominence ; 'I' ProsUi tion 
[n of action f l^pdstltre, see -tion], the action 
of leaping or starting out. 

1653 R, Sanders Phystogn 173 The mlnde is apertly 
conversant in the eyes the mftide resolute, the eyes 
'’''prosiljate, being humble, they subsidate. X665 Glanvill 
Bef Vamty Bogm 61 A Repentine *Prosiliency jumping 
into Being 1827 Coleridge in Lit Rem, (1839) IV 402 
He has given it such prominence, such prosiUeni^ of relief 
1902 Gertr. Atherton Conqueror v. i, Hamilton .not ex- 
cepting Washington, was to £ui opeans the most ^mosilient 
of Americans. 1657 Tomunson Renou's Btsp, 485 That the 
Powder, , may pass without any loss by *prosiJition , 

Prosily (prJu'ziU), adv [f. PROST-h-LT2] 
In a prosy manner; with dull and tedious utter- 
ance ; in a matter-of-fact waj, prosaically, 

1849 Miss Mulock Ogtlznes xxiii, This speech, delivered 
lather prosily and macularly 1874 T. Hardy Far fr 
Maddaig Crowd I ii 23 Oak knew her as the heroine of 
the yellow waggon . prosily, as the woman who owed him 
twopence. 

t Prosiime*trical, Obs.rare'^^ [f.med or 
mod.L. pr^simetne-uSf f. prSsa prose + ineirtcus 
Metrical.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr,t Prosimeincal, consisting partly 
of Pxose, partly of Mecter or Verse 

Prosimian (pn?,srmian), a, and sb, tool [f. 
modL. Frdsiniia^ generic name (Brisson 1756), 
Brostmtse pi. (Storr 1780), Piostmti pi, (Illiger 
and Goldfuss 1811) (f. pro- (?Pbo -1 4, or 
Pro- 2 i) + simia ape) + -an.] a. adj. Belonging 
to the group Brostmtee ovBrostmiioi Quadrumana, 
DOW reckoned a suborder of Primates^ comprising 
the lemurs, b. sb. An animal belongmg to this 
group, a lemur. So FrosPuilotis a, ^ a. 

1858 Maynb Expos, Lex,t Prostmius , . Applied by Illiger 
and Goldfuss to a Family [Prosimi ) of the Matnmtfera, 
comprehending those which, under different relauons, 
approach the iSi/iirar prosimious. 1890 Cent.BicttProst- 
vttan [adj and sb ]. 

Prosiness (pr^u zines). [f. Frost + -ness.] 
Prosy or prosaic quality ; commonplaceness j dull- 
ness and tediousness of wnting or speech. 

18x4 Sir G Jackson Biartes 4* Lett, (1873) II. 418 Sett- 
ling down again to the proslness of their every-day life 
1870 Lo\fBXX,AMOfigwy Bks. Ser. x. (1873) 201 Those well- 
regulated minds which, during a good part of the last cen- 
tury, found out a way, through rhyme, to snatch a prosmess 
beyond the reach of prose 

Prosiw (prJuziq), vU sb, [f. PROSB v,+ 
-ING 1 .] THie action of the verb PROSB- 


1 . Prose-writing, prose composition. 
1641 Milton Ch Govt li. Pref , wks iBgx III 
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my verses belong to her. 

2 Dull or tedious talking; prosy discourse. 

X775 Mason Mem, Gray G 's Poems (1775) 139 wte, But 
what shall we say . .when a writer whom Mr Gray so justly 
esteemed as M. Marivaux is now held in such cimteinpl^ 
thztManvauder is a fashionable phrase araonpt them [the 
French], and signifies neither more nor 1 ms, than our own 
fashionable phrase of prosmg^ *8x6 Scott Anttg ax, 
The unceasing prosing of his worthy cmj^ion 1874 
L. Stephen Hours tn Library (189a) I ii or His moral 
prosings savour of the endless gossip over a dish of chocolate* 

Pro'sintfi ppl^ [i ^ ^0 That 

pioses; talking or wnting prosily; also said of a 
wnting or discourse (« Pbosy). 

X775 Mme. D'Arblay Early Dta»y,Zft* a* Apr., Remem- 
ber how prosing, affected, and very fine he is. O. 
Ellis in Smiles Mem. f Murray (1891) I vii. 159 A dull 
prosing piece of orthodoxy may have its admirers 1863 
Gkote Plato 1 . 125 Prosing beggars, in mean attire and dirt. 

Hence Pro'shigly adv,, in a prosing maimer. 

i8r2 Blackw. Me^ XL 735 You will not need to hear us 
prosmglyspeakofit. 

Prosiphon (pr^jssi'f^n). Zcol, [f. PRo-^ j + 
SrPHON.II The primitive siphon in an embryonic 
ammonite, a kind of ligament attached to the 
piotoconch. Hence Prosl'pIwmaX pertaining 
to the prosiphon. ^ ^ y 

Cent, Bid , Prosiphon, ProsiphonaL 1895 
Nat Hist, HI. 387 The protoconch is present, and contains 
.prosiphon. 



PBOSIPHOITATB. 


PrOSipllOliate(pwiS 3 i 0 ni?t),<?. ZooU \iprd^ 
Pko-i I a + Siphon +• -atb^ 2.] Of a chambered 
shell; Having the siphonal funnel directed for- 
ward, as in the Prosiphomia, a primary group of 
chambered cephalopoos now extinct 
Prosis(se, obs. forms of Pbocess. 

ProsiSB (prfft’zij), a. iiome-wd, [f. Peosb sh, 
+ -1SHI.] Partalung of the nature of prose; 
somewhat prosaic. 

X797 Coleridge Lett , U SontJuy (1895) 223 The five lines 
are flat and prosbh 

X^rosi8t (pr^a’zist). rare. [f. Fkosb sb. + -isr J 
A prose-writer ; *= Pbosaist i. 

1809 Coleridge Lett, to Southey 555 Lessing, the best 
German prosist. 1830 Lykch TJteo Trtn. ix. 134 Imagina- 
tive thinkers, whether they be poets or prosista 

II Prosilambano meuos. [L. (Vitruv) ^ 
Gr Trpoakafifiav6iJi€ros (sc. rbvos) tiie note taken in 
addition; i.e. added below the {mbmj, Hipatb.] 
The name of the lowest note, added below the 
lowest tetrachoid, in the later scales or systems of 
ancient Greek music. 

1694 Holder Ha^tnony (1731) 104 In this Scale of Disdia- 
pahon . the Mese is an Omve below the Nete I^perbolaeon, 
and an Octave above the Froslambanoinenos Ihtd 105 The 
Hypodonan *Mood, the Proslambanomenos whereof was 
fix’d upon the lowest clear and firm Note of the Voice or 
Instrument .of the deepest settled Fitch Ibid 106 The 
Proslambanomenos of the Hypermixolydian Mood was just 
an Eighth higher than that of the Hypodorian. 178a 
Burney Mus. (xySo) II ii. 86 Ihe proslambanomenos 
or most grave sound in ail their systems 1894 R. Q Hope 
Med. Mmtcm. 25 The lesser or conjunct system comprised 
the scale of SapphOj the proslambanomenos or added note 
below, with the upper tetrachordof Terpander's, 

Pro-slavery, etc. ; see Pro- 1 5 
Proane, obs. form of Peone sb , a homily. 

I! Prosnensis (pr^snw 7 *sis) Astmi [a. Gr. 
npoffveuats a noddmg to, inclination towards , in 
Ptolemy as in a below , f. irpoavibav to nod to, 
incline towards] In the Ptolemaic astronomy 
a. Prosnetms of the epicycle. A supposed deviation 
in the axis of the moon’s epicycle, assumed as a 
correction to the lunar anomiuy, b The angle 
between the ecliptic and the great circle joining Uie 
centres of the moon and of the earth’s shadow m a 


lunar eclipse. 

1906 Dbeyer Hist Plamiary Sysi. ix, 196 The winciple 
of ngorously uniform motion had been violated Doth oy 
introducing a point outside the centre of the deferent, with 
regard to which the angulai motion was uniform, and by 
the prosneusis. Ibid xi 252 He [Bertrand] showed that 
Ahu^l Wefa did not add bis * mohazat ' to the prosneusis, 
the latter not being included in his ‘second anomaly’. 
1908 — Let to Editor so Aug., [In reference to sense b] This 
is the prosneusis of the eclipsed pait [of the moon] 

PirOSObraiLCb. (pr^si^brse^k), sb. {al) ZooL 
p mod.L. Prosdhranchta, neut. pi , f. Gr, vpoam 
forwards + fipdyxia gills,] A prosobranchiate 
gastropod : see next b. = next. 

1851 Woodward MoUusca 1 50 The sexes are distinct in 
the most highly organized (or dicecious) mollusca.. .the 
prosobranchs pair i86x Carpenter in Simthsommi Rep 
xfi In the Prosobianchs, the breathing cavity is at the back 
of the head 1877 Huxley Anat Inv Amm via. 5x1 No 
Prosobranch is symmetrical X887 Aitier Naturahst 
XXI. 557 A Contribution to the Embryology of the Froso- 
branch Oasteropods, 

Hence Pro sohra nchism, the condition of being 
prosobranchiate, 

Prosobranchiate (-bi£s*gki/t), a. {shPi ZooL 
[f. mod.L. Prosdbtanchtdia -= Prosdbramhta see 
prec and -ate 3 2.] Having the gills in front of 
the heart, as the aquatic gastropod molluscs of the 
group or order Prosbhranchta, b. sb. « prec. 

1877 Huxley Altai hvo. Amm viii. 308 Nearly related 
forms are sometimes optsthobranchiate, sometimes proso- 
branchiate. 1880 G. W Trvon Man ConckoL ZI. 6 An 
external shell, is common to all the prosobranchiates. 

Prosodal (prp sddal), ir. ZooL [f. PBosoDas + 
-al] Pertaining to or of the nature of a prosodua ; 
lucurrent. 


1887 SoLLAS in EneycL Brit XXIL 413/1 {Sponges) The 
extension of the prosodal or adital canals into long tubes. 

Prosode (prp s^ud) Gr.Anttq [ad. Gr, irpo<r- 
dStov.] « Pbosodion, 

xwy R. Potter Adschylus (1770) II, 33 Prosode Supreme 
of Kinpj Jove ; and thou friendly night [etc.] This ode , . 
b^ns with a sublime and manly address to Jupiter. 

ProBodia, L. = Prosody; pi. of Pbosodion. 

Prosodiac (prpsp di^k), a 1 and sb. [ad. late 
h, prosodiac-uSf ad. Gr, rrpoaoheuebs, f, wpo<r6hov 
Pbosodion.] 

A atfy. a. Pertaining to or used as a ptosodion ; 
processional, b. Of or pertaining to the verse 
described in H. 1850 [see Prosodion]. 

B. sb, Anc. Pros. A veise consisting of three 
anapaests, for the first of which a spondee or 
iambus ma^ be substituted. 

Prosodiac (prpsJa*di&k), a,^ [ad. late L. 
prosodtacus =» Gr. irpoaipbiaKbs (Victorinus and 
Maitianus Capella, 4th and 5th c) {p. mfrus^ 
nimeri\ wth sense ‘ of or pertaining to prosody’* 
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But Gr. irpo<r<u 5 uw{o? is, according to Liddell and Scott, an 
erroneous form of wpoffofiuueoc (f »roo<roStov (ueAoc) a pro- 
cessional song), an adj denoting the 
in processional songs, and unconnected with irpo^ia, though 
app. confused with it m Latin (which had only 0 for Gr. 0 
and w , hence in the mod. langs. referred to Prosody.] 

=s PBOSODIO. *** 

Prosodiacal (prpa^doi-^al), a. [f. as prec + 
-AL ] Of or pertaining to prosody ; « Pbosodio. 

1774 Mitford Ess Harmony Lang. 132 A living ivrit^, 
whose criticisms I .admire, tho obliged to combat his 
prosodiacal tenets. 1831 FraseAs flag. III 429 Ihe 
measure and rhyme force you to prosodiacal propriety 1873 
Wagner tr TeujffelsHist Rom Lit I. ixo Ihe prosodiacal 
licences of the Carnatic poets 

Hence Prosodi’acally adv. *= Pbosodically, 

X836 in Smart 

ProsoMal (prps^u-dial), [f. L. prosodt-a 
Prosody + -ad] Of or pertaining to prosody; 
= Pbosodio. 

*775 T. Sheridan Art Reading 214 The measure 
to speak in the prosodial language, becomes purely am- 
phibrachiG 1789 — {UtlS) A complete Dictionary of the 
English Language, .. to which is prefixed a Piosodial 
Grammar \ed x Rhetorical Grammai] TheSecond Edition, 
Revised, Corrected and Enlaiged, 1885 A iJtenmim i Aug 
138/2 A poet.. not occupied with, prosodial or metrical 
systems, or tiaditional models of .style. 

Pl*OSO*^Cblf [f. PBOSODI-ON -h -AL ] = PRO- 
SODIAC a I 

1874 SYM0NDs/i^a^<!f-t7?v^^:^2i5Chapleted youths singing 
the praise of Pallas in prosodial hymns 

Prosodian (pr^sda*dian), sb. and a [f. L, 
prosodta, Gi, irpoacpbta prosody + -AN,] 

A sb ^ Pbosodist 

1623 Cockcram II, The Art of accenting, or the rule of 
pronouncing wordes tiuely long or shoit, prosodre. One 
skild in that Art, prosodion 1646 Sm T Brown e Pseud, Ep, 
vii i 339 That the Forbidden fruit was an Apple, is 
comraoiuy beleeved, and some have been so bad Pi osodians, 
as from thence to deiive the Latine woid Malum ^ because 
that fruit was the first occasion of evill 1852 Blackid 
Sind, Lang. 13 The word female is, according to the 
technical style of Piosodians, a Spondee^ 

B. adj = next 

1817 CoLEBRooKE Algebra iv. vi 49 notef Commentators 
appear to interpret this as a name of the rule here taught; 
edd/idrana, or sddhdrdna<h!hand6-gahtay general rule 
of piosodian permutation subject to modification in parti- 
cular instances , as in music 

Prosodic (jupsp’dik), a. [f. L. prosodta Pro- 
sody -H-ic. Cl ¥ piosodtqtte. (The reputed Gr. 
irpoafpbtfcosj is, acLoiding to Liddell and Scott, an 
erroneous spelling of vpoaoStoKos,)] Of, pertaining 
or 1 elating to piosody 

*774 Warton Hist Eng, Poetry {1840) I Diss ii p cvi, 
The strict attention of these Latin poets to piosodic lules. 
x886 J Ecgeling m Eneycl Bnt, XXI 270/2 The normal 
instrumental ending 4 , preserved for prosodic leasons. 
1906 Saintsbuhy Eug Prosody I Pref 6 To make the book a 
histoiy of prosodic study as well as of prosodic expiesston 

Proaodical (prf>sp*dikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL I see -ICAL.] » prec. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng Poetry (1840) II xxxiii. 505 A 
burlesque Latin poem, yet not destitute of piosodical 
harmony 1878 N Amer Rev, CXXVI 534 He has 
attempted . the ‘ absolute prosodical repioduction ’ of the 
originals 

Hence Froso'dically adv , in relation to prosody. 

1882 in Ogilvib. 


il ProSodieuceplialoiL (prps4|ddi|ense*fal^n). 
Anat. PI. -oe'phala. Also in anglicized form 
-C6*phaL [mod L,, f Gr irpoao) forward -h 
Dibnobphalon,] In Wildei’s nomenclature, the 
prosencephalon and diencephalon ttdeen together. 
Hence Frosodiencephallo (-s^fsedik) a., per- 
taining to the piosodiencephalon. 

1889 Ouch's Handbk. Med Sc. VIII, 130/2 The compacted 
motor and sensory conductois between the prosodiencephal 
and the metepencephal, iS^Cent Diet fProsodiencepltahc 
i( Prosodion (pr^^sp di/n). Gr. Antiq. Also m 
L, form -lum. PI. prosodia [a. Gr. •epoaobiov 
{ykKoi) a processional song, neut sing, of rrpoabbios 
adj, processional, f. vpbaodos an approach, pio- 
cession ; see Prosodus.] A hymn sung m pro- 
cession at a religious festival in ancient Greece. 

1830 hluRB Lit Greece III. 73 The prosodion was the 
hymn sung by the cbonsters in their procession to the altar 
or sanctuaiy, .The prosodion, accordingly, is occasionally 
classed under the general head of Paean, by the special 
title of Prosodiac, or Processional, paean Ididy Such, 
ap^rently,was the style of the celebrated Delian prosodium 
of Eumelus. 2873 Symonos Gr^ Poets v. xx6 Processional 
hymns, or Prosodta^ were sung at solemn festivals by troops 
of men and maidens walking, crowned with olive, myrtle, 
bay, or oleander, to the shrines, 

Prosodist (prpsddi&t) [f. It. piosddia Pro- 
sody -I- -1ST ] One skilled or learned in prosody, 
X7j^x Johnson L. P , Pope Wks IV, 121 Here are the 
swiioiess of the rapid race, and the march of slow-paced 
majesty, exhibited by the same poet in the same sequence 
of syllables, except that the exact prosodist will find the line 
ai pnjpms by one time longer than that of tardiness. 
cx8oo J, WALKER Rey to Classical Pronunc (ed 2) Advt., 
If It convinces future prosodists that it is not worthy of 
ttieir attention. XB83 Leckv in Pkilol Soe Proc p m, 
Prosodists assumed that the quantity of an English syflable 
depended on the number of sounds it contained, that, for 
example, ask was longer than ass {vide Guest). 

II Prosodus ZooL [mod.L., ad. Gr. 


vpbffohos an approach, f. vp6s to + dSos a way ] 
An meurrent opening or channel m a sponge. 

1887 SoLLAS in Eiuycl Bnt XXII, 41S/1 \Spongei) The 
prosopyles may remain unchanged, .or at the most be pro- 
longed into very short tubes, each &prosodus or aditus. 

Prosody (prp's^di) Also 0. 6-8 in L. foim 
proso*dia. [ad. L pros5dia the accent of a 
syllable, a Gr. vpoffipdia a song sung to music, an 
accompaniment ; the tone or accent of a syllable, 
a maik to show it; later also, a mark of quantity; 
f. irpbs to -I- ySj? song, Ode. Cf F.prosodte (1562 
in Hatz.-Darm ),] 

1 . The science of versification ; that part of the 
study of language which deals with the forms of 
metrical composition ; formerly reckoned as a part 
of grammar (see note s.v. Grammar 1), and in- 
cluding also the study of the pronunciation of 
words (now called phonology or phonetics)^ esp. in 
relation to veisification. Also, a treatise on this 

c X450 Coo Myst XX. (Shaks. Soc.) 189 Amonges alle clerkys 
we beie the prysse, Of gramer, cadens, and of prosodye. 
1380 G. Harvey to Spenser'Wlas (Grosait)! 76 , 1 would 

gladly be acquainted w ith M Drants Piosodye. a 1637 13 
JoNSON Eng Gram 1 (tr Scaliger), Probo^, and 01 tho 
graphy, are not parts of grammar, but diffused like the 
blood and spirits through the whole. 1749 Numbers in 
Poet Comp. 10 There is a very wide Difference between the 
Latin and English Piosody. And it’s in vain to think of 
introducing the Rules of the foimer into the latter, since 
die English Language is not so framed as to admit of it 
1824 L Murray Eng Gram. (ed. s) I- 345 Piobody con- 
sists of two paits the foimer teaches the true pronuncia- 
tion of woias, comprising accent, quantity, einphasis, pause, 
and tone ; and the latter, the laws of versification. X87X 
R Ellis Catullus Pref 17, I have hound myself to avoid 
ceitain positions forbidden by the laws of ancient prosody, 

/8 1586 W Wlbbe Eng Poetne Pref (Arh ) 19 If Eng- 
lish Foetrie were tiuely reformed, and some perfect plat- 
forme 01 Prosodia of veisifjnng were aette downe. Ibul. 
62 Though our wordes can not well bee forced to ahyde the 
touch of Position and other rules of Prosodia x6ca Dry- 
den Examen Poeiicum Ded., Ess (ed. Ker) II ix For the 
benefit of those who understand not the Latin prosodia. 
X702 Addison Nial. Medals 1 (1726) 28, I should as soon 
expect to find the Prosodia in a Comb as Poetiy in a Medal. 

2 . Correct pronunciation of woids ; the utterance 
of the sounds of a language according to rule ; 
obseivance of tlie laws of prosody, rare 

x6i6 Bullqkar Eng Expos , ProsodUt true pronouncing 
of wordes, GX637 U Jonson Eng. Giatn. 1, A letter ib an 
indivibihle part of a syllahe, whobe prosody, or right sound- 
ing, lb perceived by the powei. 1837 Carlyle Ir, Rev. 
(1872) HI V, 11. 178 She expressed heisetf with a purity, 
wiih a baimony and piosody that made her language like 
music 1842 Mrs Gore Fascin 128 He heard a puie and 
eloquent voice recite with the mo‘:t elegant and perfect pro- 
sody, these verses from the first satire of Persius. 

3 . attrib 

1877 Hales Spenser (Globe) p. xxviu, Allying himself with 
these Latin prosody bigotS} Spenser sinned grievously 
against his better taste. 

Frosogaster (prps4|gm’sl9i). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vpoato forward + yacrrlfp belly.] The anterior 
01 uppei section of the alimentary canal, extending 
from the pharynx to the pylorus, and including the 
oesophagus or gullet and the stomach , the foregut. 

1890 in Cent Diet, x^'^Syd. Soc. Lex,^ Prosogastert 
syn. for Foregut. 

Prosognathous (pr^s^'gnaj^os), a, [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. yvbJdos jaw + -ous.] — Pbognathoub. 

1890 in Cent Diet xSgS m Syd Soc. Lex. 

II Proso][iia(pr4s^u*nia). ZooL Also in anglicized 
form prosome (pr^u’s^nm) [mod,L., f. Gr. ir/)o, 
pBO-^ + cwpa body.] The antenor or cephalic 
segment of the body in certain animals, as cephalo- 
pods, lamellibranchs, and cirripeds. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont 272 The body in the Cephalo- 
poda IS symmetrical there is a tolerably distinct separation 
into an antenor cephalic poition (prosoma) and a posterior 
portion, enveloped in the mantle (metasoma). X877 Hux- 
LEV Anat Inv Amm vi. 293 The thoracic segments, which 
succeed the prosoma, gradually taper posteriorly. 

Hence Froscmal, Pxosomatio ac^s.^ belong- 
ing to the prosoma or antenor part of the body. 

X890 Cent Diet. Prosomal, Prosomatic 1893 in Syd. Soc* 
Lex x^ W H. Gaskell in Jml. Auai 4* Pkystol. July 
463 The Prosomatic Appendages of the Merostomata. Ibid. 
471 The metastoma repieseuted the fused last pair of proso- 
matic appendages, and so formed a ventral lip to a proso- 
matic or oral chamber 

11 PFOSOUOma'sia. Ohs. [mod.L., a Gr, fipoa- 
ovopaffla a nammg, appellation, f, vpotrovopiCeiv 
to call by a name, £ xrpbs to + bvopd^fiv to name,] 
Properly, a calling by a name, a nicknaming, (By 
Day confused with Paronomasia.) 

xi^ A Day Eng Secretary i, (1625) no Hee is some- 
what a foolosopher, for he cames all his possessions about 
mm imargin Prosonomasia], 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesu III xvm (Arh ) 2x2 If any other man can mue him 
a fitter English name, I will not be angrie, hut f am sure 
mine is very neere the onginall sence of the Prosonomasia, 
and IS rather a by-name geuen in sport, than a surname 
Mueu of any earnest purpose. As, Tihenus the Emperor, 
he(»use he was a great drinker of wina they called him. . 
Caldius Bibenus Mere, in steade of Claudius Tiberius Nero ; 
and so a testing frier that wrate against Erasmus, called 
him .Errans mus, and are maint^ed by this figure Pro- 
sonomasia, or the Nicknamer. 
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il Prosopalgia (pr^^s^^pse-ldgia). Path. [mod.L., 
f Gr. TcpocQiTt^QV a face (£, ir/)< 5 s to + cOir- eye, 
face) + ^70$ pain. Cf, F. frosopdlgie^ Facial 
neuralgia; face-ache. 

1831 SMOOTH Otto's Petthol Aftai. 454 It is not surprising 
that, .piosopalgis^ischias nervosa, &c. should be considered 
as aribing fiom inflammation of the medullary part and 
sheaths of the nerves x86s Neo) S^d Soc Year-bk Med. 
4 ‘ Surg- ISO Case of Piosopalgia from a cianial tumour. 
1876 tr. voM Ztejttssen's Cycl Med. XI. loo Prosopalgia is 
one of the forms of neuialgia. most frequently met with. 
Hence Prosopalgic (-se'ldgik) a., pertaining lo 
or affected with prosopalgia. 

X890 ia Cent. Diet. 1895 in Syd. Soc Lex, 

Prosopial (prpsdu pial), a. Omtth. [f. Pbos- 
OPI-UM + -Ai ] Belonging to the prosopium. 

1895 Mivart m Proc^ Zoot Soc 360 On either side a large 
aperture, the two forming the posterior prosopial nares. 

llProsopis (prpsJu'pis). [In sense i, late L. 
prostrps, a Gr. irpoaoims (an unidentified plant), 
applied as generic name (Linnaeus 1767) ; in sense 
3, mod.L. generic name (Fabriciiis 1804).] 

1. Bot. A tropical and subtropical genus of 
leguminous trees and shrubs, of the suborder 
MtimsesSf often prickly or thorny, beaiing spicate 
green or yellow flowers, and usually fleshy pods. 
Prosopts juUflora is the mesquit or honey-locust. 

1851 Mavnb Reid Scalp Hunt xxxii, Peering cautiously 
through the leaves of the prosopis. 

2 . Zool. A genus of solitary bees of the family 
Andremde? 

*887 JcFiLRirs Field ^ Hedgerow (1889) 20s, I think 
there were four species of wild bee at these early flowers, 
including the gieat bombus and the small piosopis with 
orange-yellow band. X90X Ld Avebury in Dooly Chron 
2$ May 3/1 On the evolution of the hive bee from, the less 
highly organised Prosopis— which has a shoit, simple tongue, 
no brushes or habketb on the legs, and leads a solitary life. 

Prosopite (pr^isJu-pait). Mtn, [ad. G. pros^ 
opit (Th. Scheerer 1853), f. Gr. irp 6 (ro)irov face, 
mask : see -ite 1.] A hydrous fluoride of alumi- 
nium and calcium, occuning in colourless, white, 
or greyish crystals, 

x8m Dana Mtn 502 Prosopite .occurs at the tin mines 
of Altenbeig 1899 Arner Jrnl Sc. Ser iv VII. 53 If 
the assumptions made In the foregoing aie justified, the 
Utah mineral is prosopite. 

11 Prosopium (prpsdh'pmni). Ormth. FI. -ia. 
[mod.L. (Mivait 1895), ad, Gr. vpaaoirtVov a 
mask, f, irp6<roJirov face ] Term for the whole of 
the bones and ossifications in front of the cranio- 
facial articulation m pariots. 

x8gs JMivart in Proc. Zool. Soc. 365 The Bony Beak or 
Prosopium. [Hote] By this term 1 intend to denote the 
whole ossified mass in front of the cranio-facial articulation 
and the aiticulations of the zygomata and palatines It 
includes the premaxillsL the maxillae, maxillo-palatine pro* 
cesses, the nasals, and the ethmoidal and turbinal ossifica- 
tions of the beak. Ibui, 369 The greater extension ventiad 
of the apex of the prosopium. 

Proso-poetlcal (pnfuiz^iptiie’likal), a, rare. [f. 
proso^i assumed comb, form of L. prosa Fbosb (see 
-0) + PoBTiOAL.] Properly * of the nature of prose 
poetry ' ; but in quots, app. taken m the sense * of 
the nature of metrical prose or prosaic verse ’. 

x8fl8 C, A, Cole Me^n, Hen. Y, p xliii, The present 
Metrical, or rather Proso-poetical, History. 1895 Month 
Tune 230 Thomas of Elmliam— in his proso-poetical 
History of Henry V. 

tProsopo'grapliy. Ohs. [f. Gr. vphcioiTtov 
face, person ; see -gbaphy. Cf. "P.prosopographte.l 
A description of the person or personal appearance. 

tr. Bulhnger's Decades <159*) 6*3 Prosopographie is 
a picturing or representing of bodily lineaments 1577^7 
Holinshbd Chron (1807) II no Thus farre of the acts 
and deeds of Stephan now touching the prosopogiaphie 
or description of his person *634 Z. Coke Lo^ck 212. 
18x3 Monthly Mag XXXVI. 330 An historic ^aiacter, 
says a German professoi, should consist of two parts, the 
proso\pd^aphy^ or description of the peison, and the 
ethopeay or description of the mmd and manners 

Frosopolepsy (prpsi5b*p<7,le psi, -If psi), ? Ohs. 
[ad. Gr. vpoctairoKrpl/lcL (a Hebraism of the N.T.) 
acceptance of the face or person, f. irpoaomoXfimrrjs 
an acceptor of the face or person, f irphaamov 
face -H hapifidveiv to take, accept.] Acceptance or 
* acceplion ’ of the face or person of any one (see 
AOOBPTION 2, Peeson 1 3) ; respect of persons, un- 
due favour shown to a particular person ; partiality. 

x^ Buck Ftch. Ill Ded,, The Historiographer, verit- 
able; free fiom all Prosopolepsyes, or partiall respects. 
1678 CuDWORTH Iniell Syst, i iv § 36 567 The Assump- 
tion of It was neither Fortuitous nor Partial, or with Pro- 
sopolepbie (the Acception of Peisons) hut bestowed upon it 
ju&tlyfor the Merit of its Vertues 1849 £ B Eastwick 
Dry Leccoes 116 The English rule is a model of justice. 
Theie is no prosopolepsy m it ; no respect of persons. All 
men are equal, and have equal rights 
Hence t P^rosopole pslan Ohs.^ one given to 
< prosopolepsy ' ; a ‘respecter of persons’. 

1647 J. Heydon Dtscov. Fairfax 11 God's no Prosopo- 
le^ian, be respects the poore as well as the nch 
‘ Proaopplo^t (prps^pp’lcidgist), nonce-wd. [f. 
Gr. vphaanrov face H- -lqgist.J One who studies 
or treats of the face. So Prosopo’logy (rare'^^) 
the scientific study of the face, physiognomy. 


x8ao Blackio Mag VI. 651 As this author limits his 
observations to the face, we piopose to term him, and all 
such, piosopolo^ts, dibcoursers on the face. 1858 Maynb 
Ex^os Lex , Prosopologiay term for a dissertation on the 
countenance prosopology 

t Froso'popey. Ohs. Also -eie, -eye. [ad. 

L. prosopopoeia : see next, and cf. F. prosopopie 
(i6th c. in Littrd).] = next, 

1577 tr. Bulltttger^s Decays (1592) 613 Prosopopeie is 
wher those are bi ought in to speakethat do not speake 
1605 Answ Supposed Dtscov. Rorn, Docir ^ etc 2 He 
warreth. .against poetically or childishlie feigned Prosopo- 
peis, and Chimeres of his owne creation ^x64x Bp. 
Mountagu Acts ^ Mon (1642) 89 The Piophet himselfe, , 
speaks by Prosopopey concerning them, a 1693 Urquhart's 
Rabelais in. Prol , Who with their very countenance., 
express their consent to the Prosopopeie 

j] Prosopopceia (prpsd^ipppf la). Also 6 -oiia, 
6-9 -eia, {en^on. 6-8 -oea, 7 -oia) [L. (Quintil ), 
a. Gr. TTpoacoTTOTToda personification, representation 
in human form or with human attributes, i vpha^ 
uvov face, person -f- woiftv to make ] 

1 . A rhetorical figure by which an imaginary or 
absent person is represented as speaking or actmg ; 
the introduction of a pretended speaker, 

XS6* Daus tr. Bnlhnger on Apec. (1573) 91 We vndei- 
stand these things to be spoken by a figuic called Prosopo- 
peia • that is, by the fayning of a person 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 24 His notable Prosopopeias, when he 
maketh you as it weie, see God comming m his Maiestie. 
1609 R. Barnard Faith/. Sheph, 67 Prosopopeia, the 
feigning of a person . when wee bring in dead men speak- 
ing, or our selues doe take their person vpon vs, or giue voice 
vnto senselesse things. X787 Gregory tr, Lowt/i’s Lect, (1816) 
I xiii 280 Piosopopceia, or Personification. Of this figure 
there are two kinds one, when action and character ai e attn- 
bated to fictitious, iirational, or even inanimate objects , 
the other, when a probable but fictitious speech is assigned 
to a real character X877 Morlev Cnt. Mtsc Ser. 11 153 
This IS his one public literary Equivocation it was i esor ted 
to ..to g^ive additional weight by means of a harmless pro- 
sraopoeia to an argument for the noblest of piinciples. 

2 . A rhetorical figure by which an manimate or 
abstract thing is lepresented as a person, or with 
personal chaiactenstics : » Febbokifxcation j. 
(Formeily included in prec. sense ; see quots. 1609, 
1787 there.) 

X578 Timmc Calume on Gen. 142 Clemency and gentle- 
ness IS attributed theieto, by a figure called Piosopo- 
poiia, x&M Roberts Claxis Btbl 276 The universal! 
tnumph and gladnesse as it were of all creatures (in an ele- 
gant Piosopopeia) is intimated 1732 Berkeley Alciphr 
V § 22 Sentiments, and vices, which by a marvellous pro- 
sopopceia he conveits mto so many ladies 1884 A Lam- 
bert in v^ih Cent June 947 Prosopopoeia ba&no place even 
in popular science. 

b. transf. AppUed to a person or thing in which 
some quality or abstraction is as it weie embodied ; 
an impersonation, embodiment (^something). 

x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1 x, Don't start and look the 
very Frosopopeia of Political Economy i 1867 Macfakrln 
Harmony iv. (1876) 15a Everywhere at once the prosopo- 
poeia of ubiquity. 

Hence Frosopopoe’ial, PxoBopopoe*io, -leal 
adjs.^ pertaining to, of the nature of, or involving 
prosopopoeia, 

1577 tr. Bullingei^s Decades (1592) 62a To this, place now 
doo belong the ^Prosopopeiall speeches of God x6sa 
Urquiiabt Jewel Wks. (1834) 29a, I could have used apos- 
trophal and prosopopoeiai diversions. X883 Cottlrill 
Does Science Aid Fatih * (1886) 57 A poetic and ^prosopo- 
poeic repicsentation of the attribute of Divine wisdom 
X596 Fleming Pampl. Epist. 192 He hath a *Prosopo- 
poical speacb to bis countiie 

Frosopuliuoiiate (pr^s^pi7'Im^^t\ a. Zoot. 
[f. Gr. TTpoerm forward + Pulmouate.] Pulmouate 
in front: applied to those pulmonate or air- 
breathing gastropod molluscs which have the 
pulmonaiy sac in front (opp, to opisthopulmonaie 
(see Opistho-) ; cf. Peosobbanchiatb) 

1877 Huxley Anat Iteo Antm viii 314 The animal is 
thus more 01 less prosopulmonate. 

FrOSOpyle (prp s^^poil). Zool [f. Gr. vpocru 
forward + irvkrj a gate.] A small aperture by 
which an endodermS chamber m a sponge com- 
municates with the exterior. Hence Prosopylar 
(prpsp’pilai) a., pertaining to, having, or con- 
stituting a prosopyle. 

xBB? SoLLAS in Ettcycl Brii. XXII 413/2 ^Sponges) To 
avoia ambiguity we shall for the future distinguish [this] 
kind of opening as a prosopyle 1888 — in Challenger 
Rep. XXV p. xiv, The recesses, known as flagellated 
chambers, communicate with the cavity of the sac {para- 
gasten each by a single wide mouth (apopyle), and with the 
exterior by a small pore (prosopyle^ 1890 Cent. Diet ^ 
Prosopylar, 

Prospect (pr^’spekt), sh [ad. L. prdspect’US 
a look out, view, f, prospic-ire to look forward, 
f. prOf + speefrs to look. Cf, F, prospect 

(iSth c. m LitUe),] 

I, 1 . The action or fact of looking forth or out, 
or of seeing to a distance ; the condition (of a build- 
ing, or station of any kind) of facmg or being so 
situated as to have its front in a specified diiection ; 
outlook, aspect, exposure, Ohs. passing into 2, ^ 
Z43»-^ tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 147 The water of (^aa, 
yibich hathe prospecte ageyne the yle of Cipresse [L smum 
gut ^ospiat contra instuam Cyprutnl, Ibtd. II. ii Bnteyne 


is..sette as vn to the prospecte of Speyne piospecium 
Hispamae sita est] 1560 Bible (Genev ) Eseh. xl 44 With- 
out the inner gate were the chambers of the singers in the 
inwarde courte. .and their prospect was towarde the South 
x6oi Holland Fh/ty 1 , 119 [Aimema] confinethvpon the 
Medians, and hath a prospect to the Caspian sea, 1691 Ray 
Creation ii (1692) 4 This [erect] Figure is most convenient 
for Prospect, and looking about one. X843 Stocquixer 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 265 The atmosphere tolerably 
clear, and the prospect, foi the most part, clear and open . 
this IS the autumn, if autumn theie be at Doijeling 

fb. A place which affords an open and ex- 
tensive view; a look-out. Ohs. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroice Ps cii XI, From the prospect of 
thy heav'nly hall Thy eye of earth survey did take. x6ix 
Coryat Crudities 164 People may from that place as from 
a most delectable prospect contemplate and view the parts 
of the City round about them, 1667 Mii ton P L hi. 77 
Hun. God beholding from his prospect high, .Thus.. spake. 
X885 Bible (R, V ) i Kings vn 4 And theie were prospects 
[x6xx windowes] in three rows, and light was over against 
light in three ranks. 

a. An extensive or commanding sight or view ; 
the view of the landscape afforded by any position. 

1538 Elyot, Prospectus a syght farre of, a prospecte 
*594 Norden Spec. Bnt Pars (Camden) 23 A bowse of 
pleasure vpon the topp of a mount. * it is scene iatr of, and 
hath most large and pleasant perspecte [sic] ^16x3 Fvrchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 436 The streets aie strait, \eelding pros 
pect from one gate to another. 1634 Sir X. Herbert 7 'roeo 
2x6 [St. Helena] glues a large prospect mto the Ocean 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist Rel^ (1B50) I 28 Take we next a 
prospect of the earth’s surfece, and behold from the lofty 
mountains how the humble valleys are clothed with verduie 
1778 M Cutler m Li/e^ etc. (188B) I 68 , 1 bad a fine pros- 
pect of the whole army as it moved off. x8i8 Miss Hitfdro 
in L’Estrange Life 1,1870) II 11 23 There is but one place in 
all Berkshire whidi has a really fine commanding prospect 
1853 Pnillips Rivers Yorksk. iv 128 A most striking 
prospect over sea and land x86o Tyndall Glac. i vii 49 
The prospect was exceedingly fine 

b. In (wtlhtn) or mto prospect, m or into a 
position making it possible to see or to be seen ; 
within the range or scope of vision , in or into 
sight or view ; within view Also arch 
*S 5 S Eden Decades 13 Within the piospecte of the be* 
OTnnynge of Cuba, he founde a commodious hauen 15M 
bHAKS. Much Adoiy 1 231 Euery louely Oigan of her life, 
Shall come. Into the eye and prospect of bis soule. 1605 
[see 8]. X664 Butler Hud. 11 in 486 The Knight Was now 
in prospect of the Mansion 1683 Baxter Paraphr. H T, 
Matt IV. 8 By all Kingdoms is meant, many that were within 
prospect. 1738 Gray Tasso 5 Nor yet in prospect rose the 
distant shore X800-24 Campbell Dream iv, Ybn phantom's 
aspect would appal thee worse, Held in clearly measured 
prospect. 

3 . That which is looked at or seen from any 
place or point of view; a spectacle, a scene; the 
visible scene or landscape. 

a X633 Austin Medit, (1635)278 What a prospect is a well- 
futnish’d Table? x66s J. Davies tr Mandelsh's Tieat 58 
The windows of all the houses, weie beset with Lamps, 
before which weie placed Vessels of Glass fill’d with waters 
of seveial colour^ which made a very delmhtful prospect. 
1693 Humours Town 3, I had rather look up to see the 
welcome prospect of your House. 1711 Swirr Jml to 
Stella 25 Aag , He is ravished with Kent, which was his 
first prospect when he landed 1737-46 Thomson Simmer 
1438 Heavens 1 what a goodly prospect spreads around, Of 
hills, and dales, and woods, and lawn';, and spires 1763 
Jormsok m Boswell 6 July, But, Sir, let me tell you, the 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is me high 
load tliat leads him to England 17^ Wordsw Peter Bell 
I. XVI, Oil a fair prospect some have looked 1859 Dickens 
Lett , to Mn. Watson 31 May, A snug room looking over 
a Kentish piospect. 

II b. A Vista; a long, wide, stiaight street; an 
avenue of houses. (Russian, esp. used of the ^eat 
avenues of St. Petersburg ; e.g Nevsky Frospektt) 
h 4 The appearance presented by anything; 
aspect. Obs, rare. 

x6o4 Shaks Qih 111 iii. 398 It were a tedious difficulty, I 
thmke, To bring them to that Prospect 1709 Mrs. E, 
Singer Love 4* Friendship 36 in Prtot^s Poems, On the 
Plain when she no more appears, The Plain a dark and 
gloomy Piospect wears 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) II. 8 By Prospect is understood the first show or 
^pearance that a Temple makes to such as approach it 
Those which have their Porticos only in fronl^ may be said 
to have the Piospect Prosiylos 
1 6 . A pictonal representation of a scene or the 
like ; a view, a picture, a sketch. Obs 
X649 Evelyn Diary ao June, I went to Putney and other 
places on the Thames to take piospects in crayon to carry 
with me into France, where 1 thought to have them en- 
;rav’d 1695 E. Bernard Voy.fr. Aleppo to \odmor m 
Misc Cur. (1708) HI. iig We have since piocured a Curious 
Prospect of these Noble Ruins, taken on the Place 1708 
J Chambeblaynb St Gt. Bnt ir. m. x (1737) 43 S The 
Prospects of it [the Bass], as lepresented in blezers 
Theatrum Scoti®, will sufficiently shew the Difficulty of 
Access to it X763-7X H Walpole Venue's Anted. Paint 
(1786) II. 180 Hib works are mentioned in the royal cata- 
logue, particularly piospects of his majesty’s houses in 
Scotland. 

II. t6. A mental view or survey; a look, 
inspection, examination ; also, an account or 
description. Ohs. 

x6a5 Bacon Ess., 7V»M(Arb ) 501 * To see the Erroa«..m 
the vale below ’ , So alv^aies, that this prospect, be with Pitty. 
a x6^ Ld Herberi Hen. VIII (1683) 10 Our King being 
thus setled in his Thione, took several prospects upon all 
his neighbouring Princes, x^ Gout. Venice 266 Let us 
now take a Prospect of their Governoura,^ I mean, consider 
the Manners and Maxims of their Nobility, a *7*® PawN 
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Tretcis Wks. 1726 1 348 , 1 take a Senous Prospect of the 
Spintual Nature and Tendency of the Second Covenant. 
1 ^ 4 . Goldsm iittie) The Traveller , or, a ProspMt of Society. 
V. A scene piesented to the mental vision, esp. of 
something future or expected ; a mental vista. 

1641 Demham V. 1, Man to himselfe Is a l^e 

prospect 167* Grew Anai^ Plants^ Idea Phths* Htst, 
§ ^ How far soever we go, yet the surmounting of one 
dimculty is wont still to give us the prospect of another 
1736 Butlcr Antil 1. ConcT, Wka 1874 1 144 All expec^tion 
of immortality opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes 
and OUT fears 1785 T. Balgoy Disc 26 true knowledge 
will perpetually mortify us with the prospect of our ovm 
weakness and ignorance. 1879 Casselts 'Ptchsu Edttc IV. 
95/1 The torch which illuminated the path of the youth, and 
opened new prospects to his eager views 
8. A mental looking forward; consideration or 
knowledge of, or regard to something future. 

1605 Shaks Macb 1. ui. 74 To be Kim Stands not wthin 
the prospect of beleefe xdda Evelyn Cfutlcogr 103 Not . 
without Prospect had to the benefit of such as will be glad 
ofinstrucUon ^1703 Burkitt T Tohn xix 22'lhe 

providence of God hath a prospect beyond the understanding 
of all creatures. 1779-8X Johnson Z. P » Dfpfden Wks Ii 
400 His prospect of the advancement which it [uavigaUon] 
shall receive from the Royal Soaety. x86a Stanley 
CA, (1877) 1 . viii IS7 It was a Pisgah, not of prospect, but 
of retrospect, 

b. esjb Expectation, or reason to look for some- 
thing to come ; that which one has to look forward 
to. Often pL 

166s Manley GrcHits* Ltm C JFarres 2S1 For the future, 
noUimg remained, but a prospect of Tyranny and slavey. 
1667 hlURVBLL Ci^rr Wks. (Grosart) II 233 If anything be 
parucularly in your projects, you will do well to give us 
timely advice, c 1775 J ohnbon Zeit , to Mrs, Thralt (1788) 
I 259 Our gay projects have ended in melancholy retro- 
spects xftto Macaulay Hist, Eng v. I 555 The prospect 
which lay before Monmouth was not a bright one i860 
Tyndall Glac, 1 xxiii. 165 Seeing no prospect of fine weather, 
I descended to Saas x88i Froude Short Stud, (18B3) IV 11. 
iiL 196 He was careless about his personal prospects. 

c. In prospect : -within the range of expectation ; 
expected^ or to be expected : now chiefly of some- 
thing personally advantageous, 

X779 Burke Corr, (1844) II. 286 Every thing in prospect 
apfiears to me so veiy gloomy 1833 Ht- Martineau 
MancL Strike iv 55 AUen longed to forget all that had 
been done, and all that was in prospect. Mod, He has 
nothing in prospect at present 

HI. ta Short for prospecUglass \ see ii. Ohs, 
1639 R. Baillie Leiiy to TV S^angsS Sept, The King 
bunself beholding us through a prospect, conjectured us to 
be about x6 or xB,ooo men. 1685 Burnet Lett 111. (1686) 
X69 , 1 looked at this Statue through a little prospect that 
I earned with me. 1743 Huke Ess,, Eise Arts ^ Sc. (1817) 
I xo6 A man may as reasonably pietend to cure himself of 
love, hy viewing his mistress through the artificial medium 
of a mi croscope or prospect 

TV, 10 Mining, a. A spot giving prospects 
of the presence of a mineral deposit. 

1839 Makryat Diary Anur, Ser, i II. 129 Finders, who 
would search all over the country for what they called a 
good prospect^ that is, every appearance on the surface of 
a good vein of metal. x88a Rep to Ho, R^r Prec Met, 
U, S x8o There are also a number of prospects being opened 
up in the vicinity 1895 in Daziy Hews ii July 5/4 This 
demand [in Caufornia] is more for developed pioperties 
than for mere ‘prospects’ which may or may not become 
mines. 

b. An examination or test of the mineral rich- 
ness of a locality or of the material from which 
the ore, etc. is extracted. 

1855 Melbourne A^gus xo Jan 4/6 The result of a few 
prospects that have been made at a spot has been very 
satisfactory. 

o A sample of ore or *dirt’ for testing; also, 
the resulting yield of ore 
1870 Atchbrley BoSrland 115 The thrill of pleasure, .with 
which the digger contemplates his first good ‘prospect* in 
the pan There they aie — some bright and yellow, otheis 
inky black, little rounded nuggets of every shape 1890 
‘ R Boldrbwood ' MinePs Right (iSgg) 33/1 When the first 
‘ prospect’, the first pan of alluvnu gold drift, was sent up 
to be tested, we stopped work and joined the anxious crowd, 
who pressed around 1891 Melbourne Age 2 Sept, 5/3 The 
average prospect will not exceed from 2 to 6 oz. per dish. 

V, 11 . attnb and Comb,^ as (flora i b) prospect 
ground i tower , (from 10) prospect koU^ operation^ 
pan, shafts work\ profipeot-glass, a ^prospective 
glass telescope, field-glass 
xbivf Fight at Sea Auj, Who in a ^prospect glasse per- 
«iued them to bee the Turkes Men of Warre. 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs Carlylds Lett, (1883) I. 257 Susan . 
had from her windows, with a prospect-glass, singled me 
on the deck of the steamer. 18^ Buckley Utad 406 
They rushed by the *ptospect-ground and the wind-waving 
fig-teee 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mtnxng 303 Most 
of these are as yet mere *prospect-lw>les, and can boast of 
^t Uttle rich ore x88o Sutherland Tales of Goldfields la 
He stood up with the dripping *prospect-pan m his hand 
*®77 ^VMOND Mines ^Minvig determined 

by the "^prospect-shafts, the channel falls toward his end on 
a steep grade X900 Daily News 25 Sept, s/x The Lord of 
the Manor detei mined to lestore it to its original purpose 
of a *pro^ct tower x88a Rep, to Ho, Repr, Prec, Met, 
U, S, 290 "Prospect work is all that has thus far been done. 
tPwspect,///. t*. Obs,rare^^, \pA, 'L,prff~ 
spect-uSi pa. pple, of prosptc-ire : see prec.] Open 
to view, clearly visible, 

a z6x9 Fletcher, etc, Q Corinth iii. i, I wear a Chriatall 
casement fore my heart,. .I,et it be prospect unto all the 
world. 


Pr0Sp6Cli (see below), v, [In branch I, ad, L, 
prd^ePdro, {reqa&it oi prffspMro see above; in 
branch II, a new formation from Pbospect sb, IV.j 

I. (prU|Spe*kt) 

t L zntr. To look forth or out ; to front or face ; 
to affoid a prospect lu some direction. Obs, 
xsss Eden Decades 79 It prospecteth towarde that parte 
of Aphrike 1598 Du Bartm n 1. iv Handle.. 

Crafts ao6 Sixteen fair Trees Whose equall front in 
quadran form prospected As if of purpose Nature them 
erected 1613 Purchas Ptlgnmage (16x4) 437 Their houses 
are low and piospect into the stieets 

1 2 . imns, Ot a person To look out upon or 
towards ; to look at, view, see at a distance. Of a 
buildmg or the like : To front, face ; to be or be 
situated towards; to command a view of Ohs, 

1555 Eden Decades 140 The highest towie of his palaice, 
from whense they mygnt prospecte the mayne sea. 1578 
Banister Hist Man i 20 Openyng the window of light, 
on the clearer side, prospecting the Sunne iS7p Fenton 
Cutcctard, (i6z8) 223 He cast a mine pn that side which 
prospects Pizifalcona 2677 [see Prospecting vbl sb 1] 
1698 Fryer Acc, E India ^ P 150 The College of the 
Caimelites is on an high Mount, prospecting the whole City 
fS tram. To foresee, look for, expect; to 
anticipate, Obs rare, 

rSs* Oavvs Magastroni 152 How many accidents fall 
out fatally, that can have no second cause oidinatly assigned 
to them, much less prospected in them. 1671 Flavel 
Fount, Life xviii Wks 1731 II. 52/1 The infinite Wisdom, 
prospecting all this, ordered that Christ should first be 
deeply bumbled. 

II. Mining^ etc. (prpspekt). Originally U,S, 

4 :. intr To explore a region for gold or other 

minerals. 

1848 [see Prospecting ppl, a, 2]. 1830 B, Taylor Eldorado 
ix. ( x 862) 88 Dr Gillette came down with a companion, 
to ‘prospect’ for gold among the ravines in the neighboi- 
hood 187a Besant & Rice Ready Mon^ Mortiboy 
ill, ‘Went prospecting to Mexico *—* What's prospecting, 
Dick? ’ ‘Looking for silver* 1883 Mrs. C, Pbaed Head 
Station (new ed ) 64 I've sent my mate to prospect fpr a 
new claim. z8^ Morris Aushal Eng, Prospect v , to 
search for gold In the word, and in all its derivatives, the 
accent is thrown back on to the first syllable. 

b fg* To search about, look out for something. 
x8fo E. Nason in N, Eng Hist, ^ Gen, Reg XXI 5 
Mr Webster finding himself almost pennyless, . came to 
Boston, ' prospecting ' for employment 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind I. 7, 1 hope she was prospecting with a view to 
settlement in our garden. 187a R IS, Mkrz'i Border Rem 
14s A professional mesmerist ‘ piospecting ’ for subjects to 
exercise his powers upon after a lectuie 1884 N Eng, 
Hist ^ Gen Reg. XXXVIII. 340, I have prospected m 
the records, from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


6. trans. a To explore or examine (a region) for 
gold or other minerals, b. To work (a mme or 
lode) experimentally so as to test its richness. 

1858 N York Tribune 20 Sept 7/2 [He] left Cheiry 
Creek, near Pike’s Peak, on the 27th of July, having satis* 
factonly ‘prospected* a rich gold region. 1865 Visci. 
Milton & Cheadle N IV Passage xu. (igoi) 222 The 
three miners discovering that they were close to the 
Athabasca, had turned back to prospect the sources of the 
MeLeod X877 Raymond Statist Mines ^ Mnung 162 A 
shaft is being sunk to piospect the giound, 

C. fig. To survey as to prospects. 

X864 D A Wells Our Burden if Sirength 10 Let us 
now cautiously piospect the resouices of the future 1867 
F, Francis Anglings (1880) 264 Prospect the place, look 
for an open space 1892 Daily News 12 Apr 5/5 In pro- 
specting the new year, he saw grounds for caution, but none 
for alarm 

6. ttiir. Of a mine, reef, or ore: To give (good 
or bad) indications of future returns; to ^iiromise* 
(well or ill). Also, to turn out, prove (rich or 
poor) on actual Inal. 

z868 F WiiYMPER Treat Alaskaxxv, 282 If a speculation 
pioraises well, they may answer, ‘ It prospects well *877 
Raymond Siaiisf, Mines 4r Mtmng 60 1 he dirt on the bed. 
rock IS very rich, having prospected fiom $3 to $to to the 
pan. *897 Daily News "fTSoy 9/3 This stone is very rich 
111 places, and some of it prospects fully 20 ounces to the ton 

Prospecting, [f.piec.+-iNai.] The 
action of the verb Pbospeot. 


1 1 - i. (prtf|Spe*ktig) Viewing, seeing. Ohs, 
1677 Gilpin Devmiol (1867) 416 The expression.. inti 
mates that the way which Satan took was different froi: 
common piospecting or beholding. 

II. Mining (prp spektig). 

2 . Surveying as to prospects ; exploring 0 
examining foi minerals , the experimental woikinj 
of a mine or reef. 

x 8 S 7 J. D Borthwick 3 Years Calif orma vi 124 We abar 
doned it [our clainO, and went ‘pi ospecting 1872 Raymon 
Statist MifiM 4- Mining 283 LitUe real mining has bee 
carried on, while much prospecting has taken place x88 
R Murray Geol ^ Pliys, Geog Victoria 157 Tracts. 
wh^,,.in spite of careful prospecting, failed to yield gold 
b. afirtb. Used, made, or done in prospecting 
^prospecting drill, mtU^ shafts work ; prospectini 
olaim, the first claim, marked out by the discovere 
of the deposit, 

1877 Raymond Mines 4 r Mining s? Prospecting 
drills will be used to make a thorough examination of th 
bMt-api^«K veins on the whole estate z68d Daily Tsi 
3 Dec., Hundreds of men.. began to sink what are callei 
prospecting shafts’, and a vast amount of low grad 
mineral was brought to bank. 1890 *R. Boldrewood 


PBOSPBCTIVE. 

Miner's Right v, This would be but half the size of the 
premier or prospecting claim 

fig, xG^x Athenmim 23 May 662/2 Nothing could well 
look less promising . than the first appearances which . . 
greeted Dr, Atkinson on his prospecting visit to Danby 

Prospecting, ppl a, [f. as prec. -*■ -Jm a.] 
fl. That looks forward or foresees; provident. 
x68x FiAyzi, Meth, Gi ace Ep to Rdr 14 Man being a pru- 
dent and prospecting creature, hath the advantage of all 
other creatures in his foreseeing faculty. 

2 Mining (prp'spektig) That prospects or 
searches for indications ot gold, etc. 

X848 N York Lit World 3 June (Bartlett), Two or thiee 
men with a bucket, a rope, a pick-axe, and a portable wind- 
lass ITiis IS a prospecting party. i88a H Lansdell 
Thiough liiberia I 213 There must be a prospecting party 
made up 

Prospection (prt?|Spe*kj3n). Now rare [n.of 
action fTL posptc-Ire : see Pbospeot sb,"] 

1 The action of looking forward , anticipation ; 
consideration of or regard to the fntuie, foresight. 

z668 H More Div, Dial i ix (1713) 18 A Principle 
that has a Prospection for the best, that rules all 1668 
Howe Bless, Righteous (1825) 185 This is gieat wisdom in 
prospection , in taking care of the future. 1802 Paley JVin?. 
lIuoL xviii (1819) 282 That the prospection, which must be 
somewhere, Is not m the animal, but m the Creator 1831 
Carlyle in (1872) III 238 Such retrospections 

and prospections bring to mind an absurd lumour. 
b. A seeing or beholding, a view 
X897 in Chicago Advance 29 July 135/2 The higher sense 
gives prospection of a spuritual Xing and a spiritual Canaan 
2 . The action of prospecting for gold or the like : 
see Prospect v, II. 


x^ Westm Gaz, 31 Mar zi/3 The directors authorised 
the piospection of the swampy land with a view to 
^-orkin 


ascertaining the possibility of working this. 

Prospective (pit^ispe'ktiv), a, and sh [As 
adj. ad. obs. F. prospecitf ^ive^ or med.L. prff- 
specitV’US belonging to or affording a prospect, f 
'L.prospecU^ ppl. stem of prdspic-Hre , see Prospect 
sb, and -IVB. As sb. a. obs. F, prospcctvoe (1553 
in Godef) a view, prospect; but in senses i and 2 
short for prospective glass. Sometimes corre- 
sponding to the earlier Perspective, q. v.] 

A. adj. 1 . Characterized by looking forward 
into the future; also, f having foresight or caie for 
the future ; provident (phs ), 
c 1590 Greene Fr Bacon xiii. X2 By prospective &klll I 
find this day shall fall out ominous x6^ A. Fox Lr. 
Wnrta' Snrg, ii» xiv zoo Be model ate, probpective, and 
cautious in btitching, and not too host) . 1690 Child Due 
Trade Pref. (1694) Cvjb, The Fiench King and King of 
Sweden aie circuniimect, industrious and piospective too 
in this Affair Z850 L. Hunt Au/obiog. II ix. 7 He was a 
letiospective rather than a protective man 
t 2 . Used or suitable for looking forward or 
viewing at a distance {ht, mdfig,). Prospective 
stone \ cf Prospective glass i, Obs, 

X603 H Crosse Verities Comvm, {187® 128 That olde 
Witch Lamea, who as the Poets frame, had broade prospec- 
tiiie eyes to pull out and in at pleasure, a x63< Naunton 
Pragm Reg (Arb) 60 It seemes nature.. to pl^ure him 
themoie, borrowed of Argus, so to give unto him a prospec- 
tive sight X652 AbHMOLB Theat Chem, Brit. Prol. 8 By 
the Magicall or Prospective Stone it is possible to discover 
any Person in what part of the Woild soever. 
t 3 . Fitted to afford a fine prospect or extensive 
view. Hence Elevated, high, lofty. Obs, 

1588 Grelnb Metamorphosis Wks, (Giosart) IX. 88 
Desiious to heaic what the meaning of this monument 
seated so piospectiue to Neptune, should be 163a Lith- 
Gow Trav iv 139 Being situate on modeiate prospectiue 
heights. Ibid IX. 4x6 A pleasant and prospectiue Countrey, 
0^18x4 Apostate III, m m New Brit Theatre III. 328 It 
cannot DC, that one so great. So lofty and prospective in 
his virtue. Should fall to .such perdition, ^xSxy T. 
Dwight Trav New Eng, etc (1821) II xo6 Above this 
plain, after ascending a moderate acclivity, lies another 
both of them handsome grounds, and the latter finely 
piobpective 

4 That looks or has regard to tlie future ; opera- 
tive with regard to the future 
x8oo Proc, E Ind Ho in Asiai, Ann Reg iia/i The 
usages and customs of this country have authonsed a cer- 
tain species of oaths, which he would denominate piospec- 
Uve oaths, as they generally are so. xSoa Paley Nat 
Theol, XIV §2 (ed. 2) 275 It is not very easy to con- 
evidently prospective contrivance, than that 
which, in all viviparous animals, is found in the milk of 
the female parent. x8a8 Macaulay Ess., Hallam (1887) 
58 A prospective law, however severe,, would have been 
mercy itself compared with this odious act. 1868 hi 
PAmsomAeadem Org.y, x88 The fellowship should convey 
a prospective obligation to the prosecution of the studies 
mtended to be promoted by the endowment 1884 Sir J 
Fearsw in Law Rep, 27 Chanc Div, 354 The language of 
* e ®^J}^section IS entirely prospective and not retrospective 
0. That looks forward or is looked forward to; 
that IS in prospect ; expected, hoped for ; future. 

zSao Southey Sir T, More (1831) I. 37a No measure 
which indicates prospective policy was taken. 1853 C, 
Bronte Villette xn, All the pupils above fourteen knew of 
some pros^tive bridegroom 1863 Fawcett Pol Econ, 
II. Ill ISO Not only a liurge prospective but even a large 
inmediate profit would be returned. 1884 Truth 13 Mar, 
370 ^ A silly lordhng and prospeedve peer. 
o, sh, Fonneny (pr^’spektiv). 
tl. A magic mirror: « Eroshbotivb airASS x, 
Also/^. Obs, 

[az43P Chaucer's r. 226: see PBasraertvs # 3 ; 2«1 
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PBOSPEGTIVS GLASS. 

Daniel Delta xxii,T]iis heart made now the prospectiue 
of care. 1596 Fitz-Geffray SirF Drake (1881) 76 Highe 
throne, wheiem all vertues made their seate. True prospec- 
tive of immortalitie 1604 Daniel l^ts 12 Goddesses Ded., 
And withal delivers her a Prospective, wherein she might 
behold the Figures of their Deities, and thereby describe 
l^ein x6a< Bacon Ess , Secfmttgr l^ise fArb ) 215 It is a 
Ridiculous Thing .to see what shifts these Formalists haue, 
and what Prospectiues, to make Superftaes to seeme Body, 
that hath Depth and Bulke. x6ad — J^lva % 98 Such 
Superficial! Speculations they have. Like Rrospectives, that 
shew things mwaid, when they are but Paintings 
1 2 A field-glass, spy-glass, or telescope ; 
spectacles; = Pbospeotive glass a. Alsofe Ods 
1630! Taylor (Water 11 149/2, 

1 haue look t oner with my best Prospectiues, And view'd the 
tenor of thy base Inuectiucs, a 1635 Corbbt Poems gi 
Lastly of fingers, glasses we contrive, And every fist is made 
a prospective 1657 W Morice Coenu ^uast Koii^ 11 35 
Turning the wrong end of the Prospective, to make things 
at hand seem to be far off, 1674 De^os Ctisi York (Surtees) 
2^3 To follow his calling of pollishing glasses for piospec 
tiyes and specktacles and mycroscopes 1727 A Hamilton 
NmAcc E, Ind I 1 14 Those on board the Ship, saw, 
by their Piospectives, what was acted Ashore. 

8 . The action of looking out {Jit orj'^), cf 
Frobpeot f At prospective . on the look-out 

{phs^ In prospective \ in view {tit, or Jig*^ \ in 
prospect or anticipation. Now rate 
*599 B JoNSON Cynthids 11 Wks (Rtldg) 79/1 A 
quarter past eleven, and ne’ei a nymph in piospective 
x6x6 J Lanr Coni Sgr *s T xi 19 But lo, as Canac stoode 
at piospective, Her glasse discried fiom fair a troopes anve 
Hervcy Medit (1818) 217 Now the day is gone, how 
short It appears 1 When my fond eye beheld it iii prospec 
tive, It seemed a very considerable space iSfifi Mrs. H. 
Wood St Martin's Eve ix, Foui thousand a yeai now, and 
six in prospective t 

+ 4. A scene, a view : = Pbospbot sb, 3 Obs, 


*599 Porter Angry Wottt,Abifigd in Hazl Dodsley VII, 
r that th^ be, Yield beuer 


269 Ab prospectives, the nearer 
judgment toJ:he judging eye ati 
■17. (16512 


, . OTioN Life Dk 

93 The whole Scene of affairs was 


Ettckhm, in Reltg, ... 

changed fiom ^ain to France, there now lay the prospec. 
tive 1745 P Thomas Irnl Anson's Yoy 188 When the 
Canal runs in a strait Line, as they usually do, it makes a 
Prospective at once stately and agieeable 
+ 6 . A pictorial view j fig, a description ; cf, 
Peospeot sb 5, 6. Obs rare, 

1658 T. lIiGGONs tr. Busenello (title), A Piospective of the 
Naval Triumph of the Venetians over the Tink x66o [jtith) 
A Landskip ‘ or a Brief Prospective of English Episcopacy, 
Drawn by three skilfull hands in Parliament * Anno 1641. 

+ 0. A place for viewing, a look-out ; « Peo- 
SPEOT sb I b. Ohs rare^\ 
m6s6 R C. Times' Whisttet etc. 145 Be ther placd A 
prospective vpon the top 0' tb* mast, Wherin 'tis fitt that 
caiefull diligence Keep evermore his watchful! residence 
+ b, A point of view. Obs, 

x^3 Daniel E/tymeH iv, Men, standing according to 
the piospectiue of their owne humour, seeme to see the selfe 
same things to appeare otherwise to them, than either they 
doe to other, or are indeede in themselues. 
f 7 The art of drawing in perspective r = Per- 
BPEOTivE sb, 3 ; also, a perspective view Obs, 

x6ox B JoNSON Poetaster in. i, 1 studie architecture too . 
Pd haue a bouse lust of that prospectiue x6ao-35 I Jones 
Stone- ff eng (1725) 42 The whole Work in Prospective, as 
when entire. loid,^ The Ruin yet remaining drawn in 
Piospective. z66a Gerbier Pnnc (1665) S An Exact 


Architect must have the Art of Drawing, and Prospective. 
Contempt St, Man 1. 11, (1699) 22 Th( 


hose who work in 


Prospective, will so paint a Room, that the Light entnng 
only through some little Hole, you shall perceive beautifm 


b. Her ^$ee quot.) Also Comb, prospeotive- 
wise, in perspective. 

x8a8 Berry Encvel, Herald, I. Gloss., Perspective^ or 
Prospective, is used, in blazon, to express divisional lines 
forming a kind of pavement with diminishing squares in 
perspective, os paly barry, or barry bendy, in pers/ective, 
or protective wise, 

t Proapextive glass, Obs, 

1 . A magic glass or crystal, in which it was 
supposed that distant or future events could be 
seen, Also called glass protective, Also^. 

Tom Thnnihe 298 m Btazl. E,PPM xgo This 
cunning doctor tooke A fine prospective glasse, with which 
ha did in secret looke Into his sickened body downe^ 0x390 
Greens Pr, Paeon v. no In a ^asse proimectiue 1 will shew 
Whats done this day m merry Fresingfield. 1609 Rowlcy 
Search for Money (Percy Soc ) 26 If every conjurei had 
such a prospective glasse of hxs owne, they would never 
deale so much with the Divell as they doe z6a8 Milton 
Vacation Exerc tz A ^bil old..That. in Times long and 
dark Prospective Glass Fore^w what future dayes should 
bring to pass 

2 . A spy-glass, field-glass, telescope. Also pL 
spectacles, binocular glasses. Cf. Perspective a 2. 

x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng, Seamen 33 The Gunners 
scale IS made m brasse at Tower Hill, with prospectiue 
glasses 167a Phtl Trans, VII 5065 Me likewise shewd 
his Highness a little Prospective Glass, made according to 
Mr Newtons new Invention 1696 tr. Dn Mont's Koy 
Levant xiu, 168 He frequently observ'd what was done in 
the City from his Seraglio, by the help of some excellent 
Prospective-Glasses. 17^ Neal Hut Pnnt, IV 22 Dis- 
co verinjf by prospective glasses that they were coming down 

^*^^1634 Wither EmbUmes, Medit, on Piet,, A glimpes 
fatte off, through Faith's prospective glasse 1641 Milton 
Ammadv, Wks. 1851 III. 19* These free-spoken, and 
plalne harted men that are the eyes of their County, and 
the prospective glasses of their Prince. *678 Donna 


Olimpia 150 And with the Piospective Glasses of their 
Ambition daily surveyed all Italy. 

Frospe'ctively, adv [f. Pbospeotive + 
-LY 2 ] In a prospective manner. 

1 With, outlook upon or consideration of the 
future, with foresight ; also, m anticipation or ex- 
pectation of something to come, 

x^zZBlackm MagXXlll 418 Prospectively maintaining 
the same harmony between the existing power? of the tree, 
and the exigencies of its new situation x868 M Pattison 
A&adem Org w 103 An annual outlay is apphed-prospec- 
tively as scholarship, or retrospectively as fellowship 

2 With beanng upon or application to the 
future. 

1863 H Cox Insiit X Rules which prospectively declare 
the rights and obligations which the State will enforce. 
1885 Law Times Pep LII 168/2 The Judicature Act 1875 
cannot apply piospectively to the Bankiuptcy Act of 1883. 
fS. = Perspectively adv 3 (for which in quot 
It may be an error j hut cf Prospective sb 7) 

1557 Recorde IVJutst Hj, These nombers can not be 
expressed aptly in fiatte, but prospectiuely, as Dice maie he 
mhde in piotractuie 

Prospe'ctiveness. [f- as prec -h -ness ] 
The quality or character of being prospective. 

18x7 Coleridge Btog, Lit, xviii (1882) lya There is a want 
of that prospectiveness of mind, that surview, which enables 
a man to foresee the whole of what he is to convey 1824 
T E Hook Sayings 4 * Doings III, 343 The symptomatic 
prospectiveness of the disease 
Frospectless (pr^ spektles), a, [See -less ] 

1 . Having no prospect or outlook. 

1636 S H Gold Law 103 Wert thou hous’d m some dark 
or Prospectless gtound room 1770 H Waltolb Let to 
G, Montapt ii June, A palace as dismal and prospectless as 
if It stooa ‘ on Stanmore’s wintry wild 1* 

2 . Without prospects for the future, 

1878 Floh. Montgompry Seaforik ni. 1, Your hoyi, were 
born as penniless and as prospectless as mine 1889 Mas. 
Oliphant Poor Gentleman II lu 27 A penniless, prospect- 
less young man. 

Frospector(pwspe*kt9i,pr|? spektsi). Also-er. 
[a. lateL. prospector one who looks out, foresees, or 
provides, agent-n. f prdspic~Iie\ see Prospect ] 
One who prospects ; in quots., one who explores a 
region for gold or the life see Prospect v, 4, 5 
1837 J D Borthwick 3 Years California vi 124 A * pio- 
specter ' goes out with pick and shovel, and^ a wash-pan ; 
and digs down till he reaches the dii t in which it may be 
expected that the gold will be found. 1862 Tvnes 8 Api , 
Ml Disiaeli may be a good prospecter, and he may make 
the best of his * claim*, but the lesult is ml 1884 Ibid, 18 
Apr. 8 All the trains .bring in new settlers and prospectois 
Frospectus (pr<?ispe‘kti?s). PI. prospec- 
tuses (larely in L. form prospectus), [a. L pt d- 
spechts (yiis) a view, Peospeot sb. So F. pt^th 
spectus (1723 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A desenption or 
account of the chief features of a forthcommg woxk 
or proposed enteipnse, circulated for the purpose 
of obtaining support or subscriptions. 

1777 Life Goldsmith G ‘s Wks. 1786 I Pref, 31 A design 
for executing an unnersal dictionary of arts and sciences, 
the piospecivs of which he actually printed and distributecl 
among hi3 acquaintance 1791 Boswell Johnson an 1747, 
His 'Dictionary of the English Language’, was announced 
to the world by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 
1845 R, W Hamilton Pop, Edue iv (ed 2) 62 The extent 
of injurious influence upon the public mind of ceitain pro- 
spectus of education 1853 Macaulay Hist Eng xix. 
IV 322 To put forth a lying prospectus announang a new 
stock. 1890 Sir R. Romek m Law Times Rep LXIII. 
685/2 The plaintiff applied for shares in this company on 
the faith of the prospectus. Mod, He has obtained the 
prospectuses of several schools 
attrib ti^^Pall Mall Gae,s July 3/1 A nch specimen, . 
though not for prospectus purposes, x^o Wesim Cast, 
19 Apr. 9/x The results are distinctly disappointing when 
compared with the prospectus estimates 

t Prosper, A Ohs rare, [ME, prospers, a F. 
prospbre (14th c. in Littre) ox ad. L. prosper^ pro^ 
sper-us favourable, foxtunate, prosperous: of un- 
certain ongin The form prospre is a. OF. prospro 
(i2th c. in Littr^) ] Prosperous, successful. 

0x374 CHAUccR^00^//.i.pr IV 8(Camb MS)Thilkeman 
hat maade alwey assawtes ayeins the prospeie [v r prospie] 
foi tune? of poore feeble fookkes. * 3*3 Douglas ASneis viir. 
V, 59 We piay the vissi& that thou may cum heyr 'V^th 
prosper presens and full happy fute. laid xi xiv 88 'The 
pepiU Tuscane. Seand the exempill and piosper chans that 
tyd Of thar stowt duke 

Prosper (prp spai), v, [a E.prosp4re-r (i4tb c. 
in Lutr^, ad. "L, ^osperd-re to cause (a thing) to 
succeed, to render fortunate, also absol., in late L. 
also to propitiate (God), m pass, to prosper, f, 
prosper eA},\ see prec.] 

1 . intr. Of a person, community, etc. s To be 
prosperous, fortunate, or successful ; to flourish, 
thrive, succeed, do well. 

0x460 Foriescue 4 * Lim, Mon xvi, [heading), How 
the Komaynes prospered whiles thai hade a grete counsell, 
X326 Pilgr Perf, (w. de W 153*) *6 h, They wente hole 
togyder, and piospered ryght well in theyr lourney 1631 
Hobbes Levtaih lii xxxui, 202 Why wicked men have 
often prospered in this world. 1786 Scotch ParapJir vii. 
ill Who, that tries th' unequal strife Shall prosper m the 
end? 1864 Tennyson En, Ard, 48 Enoch so prospe^d 
that at last A luckier or a bolder fisherman did not breathe, 
*884 Ruskin Pleas, Eng, 73 No false knight or lying 
priest ever prospered, I believe, tn any age. 


PROSPERITY, 

b tnir. Of things : To iiounsh; to turn out well, 
0 1329 m Archeeologia (iB8a) XLVII 31 We will the said 
religion to prospere according unto the foandacion of the 
house. IS3S Cqverdalb Ps i 3 What soeuer he doth, it 
shal piospere. a 1720, Sewel Hist, Quakers (1795) IL vii. 
II If such doing? as this ever prosper 1870 Morris Partly 
Par (1890) 338 Well did all things prosper m his hand, 
e. tntr. Of plants * To thrive, to flourish. 

*553 Euen T7eai, Newe Ind (Arh.) 41 There were also 

Z e? planted in this Ilande, where they piospei so wel. 

: [etc] x68a Sir T Browne Chr Mor, in. § 4 Where 
such Plants grow and piospcr 
2 . trans. To cause to flourish; to promote the 
prospenty or success of, to be propitious to 
1330 Palsgr 668/1, I beseche Jhesu prospere you in all 
your busynesses. 1393 Nashe Christ's T 61b, God., 
chernsht and prospera them with all the blessings hee 
rould 1642 DecUti Loids ^ Cone,, Ordinance 13 Apr 3 
For prospering the common cause 1784 Cowpfr Tasn vi, 
*024 Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose approbation prosper—even mine. 1833 Kingsley 
lYesiw Hoi xxiii, If Heaven prospered them, they might 
seize a Spanish ship. 

Hence Pro*spenng vbl, sb, mdppl, a, 
c *557 Abp Parker Ps yx, This prayth for kinges Good 
prosperingei, Theyr realmes to have defence x6o^ Earl 
STiRLiNGi^rt; aenesis to Pr Henry Ixzvii, E\ ery State by long 
ppenence finde^ That greatest blessings prosp’nng Peace 
imparts 1854 E G. Holland Mm, % Badges xviii 349 
The pastor of a prospering church. 

fFro'Sperable, a. Obs rare, [f. prec + 
-able] a. Prospeious, likely to prosper, b. 
Able or mcliued to give prospeiiLy; propitious. 

0 x42a Hoccleve Learn to Die iia Hoinble is thy pre- 
sence and ful greeuable To him bat yong is strong and 
piosperahle xdii Spefd Hist Gi Bnf ix. xxiiL § 46 
Vnlesse God be prosperable to his purpose 

fFro'Sperauce. Obs lare-^, [f, L. pro- 
to Prosper; see-ANCE] = Prosperity 
150a Arnoldf Chron (1811) 16a God the yeuar of all 
goodnes graunte the piosperaunce and happy encreses 

fProeperately, adv, Obs [f. ^pw- 

speraie, ad late E, prosperdt-tts prospered +- ly^,] 
1573-80 "Bfievr Alv P786 Frospeiately, fortunately, with 
good iucke, secundts ambus 

Frosperatiou (prpspar^ijan). la^e. Now 
only dial, [ad. late or med.L. prosperditdn-evi, 
n of action f prosper-dre to Prosper Cf obs. F. 
prosperaiton (151 2 in Godef ) ] Prospenty 
01470 Harding Lxxxvir. xii. (MS, Arch Scld B 10) 
pe Ciiurche [might haue be] preserued in greate prospeia- 
cioun i8a8 Craven Gloss (ed 2), Pi operation, success, 
good luck. 1856 Hinchliffe Hxsl, Baithomley 145 One 
old song . was always sung at these meetings [Annual 
Churchwardens' Dinnei],. which I insert below *Come, 
brave hoys, piosperation Be to the Church and Nation • ’ 
1883 Burne Shropsh, Polk-Lore 471 [At Much Wenlock] 
each of the new burgesses was required to stand up m tuin 
and empty the cup to the toast of ‘ Brospeiation To the 
Coiporation'. 

Fro'spered (-wd),/^/. a, [f. Prospee z;.+ 
-ED 1.] Caused to prosper, blest with prospenty, 
165X Cromwell Let to Weaker 4 Sept in Carfyle, That 
the fear of the Lord, even for His mercies, may keep an 
Authority and a People so prospered, and blessed,, humble 
and faithful x66x Boyls Style of SertM (167^5) 230 
Wherein her Prospered Sedulousness gave her an Under- 
standing much above her Age and Sex 

Frosperer (pi^^ spsrw). rare [f, as prec. •*- 
-erI.] a. One who IS prosperous or flourishing, 
b. One who causes prosperity. 

1633 D RfoGURs] TVeat Sacram t, i6z A man that is 
no pTOsperer in grace x6ti Trapp Comm, Gen, xliv. xo 
Otliers render Skilok,,'I!)aA Peace-maker, The Pro^erer 

Frosperity (prpspe-riti). [ME. a. F. prth 
spdrtU Xprospentet ^1140 in Littrd), ad. L, pro- 
spentdsy -idiem good fortune, success, prospenty, 
f. prosper^ prosper-us • see Prosebb a and -ity ] 
The condition of being prosperous, successfnl| or 
thriving ; good fortune, success, well-being. 

a laag Ancr R 194 Uor |>e uttre nondunge is roislicunge 
in aduersite, & me prospente )>et limpe8 to sunne. x^a 
Wyclip I Mace 11 47 T^e werk hadde pro^ente in her 
hondis. X406 Hoccleve La male regie 34 Prosperitee is 
blynd, & see ne may. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxx zx 
God glue the guid prosper! tie, Fair fortoun and felicitie 
1607 Shaks. Cor It 1 *88 You haue, 1 know, petition’d all 
the Gods forxnyprospentie 1638 Barer tr Balgac'sLeiL 
(vol II) 68 A Moderatour in prospentie; and a guide in 
adversitie. 179s Burke Cotr (184^ IV 284 Prospenty is 
not apt to receive good lessons, nor always to give them. 
x86a RubiaN Unto>tkis Lastly 143 The prosperity of any 
nation is m exact proportion to the quantity of labour which 
it spends in obtaining and employing means of life 1^4 
Green Short Hist, vu. S a 357 The cause which prosperity 
bad mined revived in the daxk hour of persecution. 

b. pL Instances of prospenty, prosperous mr- 
cumstances. 


1340 Aye ^, 24 pe ^ 
dehces, t 


and prdsperites 1598 GreNewey Tacitus, Ann, 
VI y. (1622) 128 The vitious and bad triumph with so great 

P rosperities *632 SirT. Hawkins tr Mathieu's Unhappy 
^rospeniie 231 Shewing all prosperities of the^ world were 
but trifles, and counterfet gems, compared with eternall 
felicitie 1836 Mrs Browning Aur, Leigh 11, 467 What 
then, indeed, If morals are not greater by the head Than 

X647 Trapp Comm, Mark iv. 17 These me prosperity- 
proselytes, holy-day servants,, neater passive Christians. 
1889 Standard 16 Apr , The Budget which Mr. Goschen 
introduced,. might have been a 'Prosperity Budget, ha 4 
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the requirements of the country been normnL toot Zady*s 
Rtalm X. 655/3 Households^ who shall watch the pros- 
perity -bnuguig fire with mingled joy and awe. 

l^osperous (prp-spaiss), a, [a. obs. F. pro- 
spereus (15th. c. in Godef.) — It. prosperoso : see 
Fbospsb a, and -ous.] 

1 . Having continued snccess or good fortune; 
consistently snccessful ; flourishing, thriving. 

T473-3 Rolls of Parlt, VI, 30/a The first y*ere of your 
moost pTOspereux reigne. 153X Tinoale Exp» 1 John 
(1537) 58 Cure brethren were in prosperouser state then we. 
XS9X Shaks. I Hen VI i 3a The Battaiies of the Lord 
of Hosts he fought The Churches Prayers made him so 
prosperous. 16^ Juvius Paint, Ancients 88 In this same 
pLiine and prosperous way of emulation. 1771 yumus 
Lett \ (i82c 4 260 In the most prosperous state of his fortune 
he was always the very man he is at present 1878 Jevons 
Print, Pol Econ 7 Political Economy inquires into the 
causes which make one nation more rich and prosperous 
than another. 

2 . Promoting or conducing to success , hnngmg 
prosperity j favourable, auspicious, propitious. 

x44$inij4«iit^/^XXVl II. 373 While goodts be had inhabund« 
aunoe & prosperous chauncis be talle c 1460 J. Mbtham W^, 
(E E.T.S.) 153 Yt ys prospIer]us that day to pase the sec with 
marcbaundyse, and to wedde a wyfe. 155$ Edbh Decades 
347 We sayled euec with prosperous wynde. 1599 Kashr 
Lenten SinM (1871) 58 To try what land of flesh meat was 
most nutritive and prosperous with a man's body. 1773-84 
Codies Voy, (1790) V, x^7 We had a prosperous gal^ and 
plenty of provisions, xfi^x R, Ecus Catullus Ixiv 337 A 
prosperoos hour shall bring to thee happy returning, 

3 Comh,^ as prosperoitS’looMng adj, 

1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 31 * But, lilias, you are well 
dressM, and prosperous-looking said the man 

Prosperously (prp'spaiasli), [£ piec. 
-t* -i,Y J In a prosperous manner. 

L Successfully, with continued good fortune. 
i5(M Act 19 Hen, VJI^ c. ^ § 3 Your moste noble & 
rpyatl Estate longe pro^perousfy to endure. 16x7 Morvsok 
/*« 1. 351 VponTndiw the elenenth of October, we sayled 
prosperously a 37x4 Skarp Wks V iv 397 We are wifimg 
to trust God with any other concern, so long as that concern 
&ts on prosperously. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Enr, vl II 71 
For a tune the intngue went on prosperously and secretly. 
2 . Favourably, propitiously, rare, 

1506 Drayton Leg, iv 39 Be now abundant prosperously 
to aide The Pen prepar'd, 

Prosperousness (prpspsrosnes). [f. as 
prec. + -K3SSS.] The quality or condition of being 
prosperous; prosperity, success. 

1648 Boylb Sera^ Love i (1700) 3 , 1 seldom use endea- 
vours, whose prosperousness is more welcome to me, than 
those that aspire to serve Lmdamor. xSn G. Chalmers 
Dont, Econ, Gi Brit 459 Yet, was that prosperousness 
nccompanted, by unfavourable exchanges, and several 
bahkruptdes. 

Prosphygflllic (pr<i|sfi*gmik), a, Phys, [f. 
Pfio-^ + Gr. a(pvyfi-6$ the pulse + -ic: cf. SPHia- 
Mio.] Piecedmg the beat of the pulse. 

1898 AUhtifs Syst, Med, V. 469 This Is the period of 
* getting up pressure \ the ^ prosphygmic interval ^ as AUbutt 
terms It, Utd, 930 This apparent ongin of the murmur is 
suggested by the great protraction of the ‘prosphygmic’ 
interval. 


II Frospl^sis (prp’sfisis). PI. -es (-fz). Path, 
[mod L , a. Gr. npSo'^voa a growing on or to some* 
thing, an attachment, adhesion, f. vp 6 s to + (pvais 
growth, cf, vpo(f<pi^€(r 0 ai to grow to or npon.] An 
adhesion ; morbid adhesion of parts. 

i 6 m tr. Bletncards P^s. Diet, (ed. 3), Pro^hysisy a 
Coalition, or growing together, as when two Fingers are 
connected to each other. 1704 L Harris Lex, Techn, I 
X7a7*4x Crambbrs Cycl, &v. Adhesion^ Anatomists some- 
times observe prosphyses, or Adhesions of the lungs to the 
rides of thethorax, the pleura, and dmphtagm. Dumg- 

LisoK Med, Ltx,^ Pro^hysts, adherion. In a more limited 
sense, tbds word means morbid adhesion of the eyelids, 
mther b^een thmnselves, or with the globe of the eye, 

+ Proispi'clexiti a. Ohs, rare, [ad, L. pro- 
ipictenSf -onUmt pr. pple. of prospic-lire to look 
rorwaid.] Having foresight; provident. So 
tPxo89i*ol«iioe Ohs,^ i'Proftpl'oleuoy Obs ^ the 
action or quality of looking forward ; foresight. 

x^ R. CoDRiNCTON tT. lus^ xliit. 503 But fortone pro- 
spicient to the Original of Roma did provide a Woolf to 
give suck to the children. 1656 Blount Glossogr^ Prospu 
ciexce, providence, fore-sighb [So xm in Asa , x8a8 in 
Webstkr j and m recentDicts.] 1817 T h. Peacock Mehn^ 
court vii, Well-^oundedj3rospiciencies of hopele^ess and 
helplessness. Ibid, xvi, second {reason] is most refined, 
abstract* pro^iaent, and canomcaL 


tPrOiSpl'CROUS, a, Obs. rare, [f. L, pS- 
spia*-u 5 that naay be seen afar, conspicuous (f, 
prosp%c-ifre\ see prec.) + -ous] Conspicuous; 
also, app , distinguished, * fair to behold *. 

x6pS a. Warren Poore Mans Passions Eiij, Dutifull 
Loyalty would humbly greete My Person, passing the 
prc^icuous streete. xfiga Lithgow Trav, x, 499 The 
inctrcling Co^t a nest of Corporations; and Meandring 
Forth from tip-toed Snadouu, the prospicuous mirrour for 
matchlesse Maiesty. x6e6 Blount Gtossogrt Pro^cuous, 
goodly or fair to see or oehold, or which may be seen afar 
off x688 R. Holme Armoury in. ^3/1 An Eagles head 
IS an adornment only added to the handle to make it 


more prospicuoua 

IProsporangium : see Pro- 2 i. Pross, obs. 
Sc. and mod. dial. f. Pbose. Fl^osse, obs. erron, 
f. PRowDss ; vax. of Pedce Obs ProsBes(se, obs, 
ff. Pbooess. ProBsession, obs. f. PBooEBBioff, 
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tProflsyllogiBm. Zo£ic, Obs, rare, [f. Gr 
TTpos m addition (added) to + Syllogism. Cf 
Pbosyllogism.] a syllogism added after either 
premiss of the principal syllogism, and furnishing 
the proof of that premiss. 

x6ao T, Granger Div Logike 381 A Prossyllogisme is a 
reason, or proofe set after the pnncipall Syllogisme, or some 
part thereof ..Here both the proposition, and assumption 
are prooued by their Prossyllogismes 
Prostaphseresis, etc , obs erron. fF, Pbosth-. 
f Prostasy. Ohs, ? are’^\ In 7 proes- [ad^ L. 
prosiasia oflice of a president, a. Gr. vpooraffia a 
standing ^fore or m front, f. irpooTaTTjs one who 
stands in front ] Precedence, pre-eminence. 

x66i H D Disc Liturgies 41 [We] shall willingly allow 
him proestasie in that Art and Practise. 

Prostate (prp-steit), sb, (a,) Anat, [ad. 
med.L prosiat-a the prostate, ad. Gr. ‘ttpoarar-fi^ 
one who stands before, agent-n. from vpoiaravat 
to set before * cf ararbs placed, standing. (So F. 
prostate y\ A large gland, or each of a number 
of small glands, accessory to the male generative 
organs, surrounding the neck of the bladder and 
the commencement of the urethra, in man and 
other Mammalia. 

(In first quot, app. confounded with the seminal vesicles ) 
X&0 Sir T Browne Pseud Ef i8p An Horse or Bull 
may generate after castration, that is, from the stock . 
of seminall matter, already prepared and stored up in the 
Pr<»tates or glandules of generation c 178O W, Gibson 
Parrier^s Guide i 11. (1738) 17 There are several glan- 
dular bodies situated immediately befoie the seed 
bladders pa the horse], and are theiefore called Prostates 
1804 ABERNzn-HY Surg Oh. 234 The chief cases are those 
of enlarged prostates x847-q Cycl, A not, IV. 146/x 

In shape the prostate resembles a Spanish chesnut x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Amin Life 31 It is in accordance 
with general usage to speak of both of [the two other] sets 
of glands [in the male labbit] as ‘prostates’, the smaller as 
the ‘anterior * and the larger as the ‘postenor prostates 
b. attrtb, or adj.^ esp. in prostate gland 
(In first quot. applied to the gland of Bartholm in the 
female, the homologue of the Cowpenan gland.) 

soSi^SjdKLUEMedaftfL 94 On each side of Meatus 
urtuanns are two small .openings the tubes of which 
come from the prostate gland* x8^ G. Y. Ellis Anat 582 
Ihe prostate gland, is situated at the front of the pelvis, 
and near the symphysis pubis. 

Hence Vrostata*lgla, pain in the prostate (Dung- 
lison, 1842 ) ; ProBtateotomy (prpstate'ktomi) [Gr. 
kxTojij cutting out], excision of the prostate, or of 
part of It ; || Prostatitis (-oi'tis) [-mis], inflamma- 
tion of the prostate ; hence Prostatitio (-i*tik) a. ; 
Pxostatolith [-LHH], a calculus formed in the 
prostate; Pxostato'meter [-mbteb], ‘an instru- 
ment for measurmg the prostate ’ (Syd, Soe, Lex ) ; 
II Pro statorrhos a (-rf*a) [Gr, / 5 o/a flux], a dis- 
charge, esp. of mucus, from the prostate; Pro- 
statotoxny (-p t6mi) [Gr. roiH\ cutting], incision 
of the prostate; Pro stato-ve-sical a [L vesica 
bladder], belonging to the prostate and bladder. 

1890 Billings Nat, Med, Dtct,y *Prostaiecton^, 1904 
Brvt, Med, yml 17 Dec. 1641 Prostates removed by 
penneal prostatectomy, Cent Diet ^*Prostatitic xBa^ 

Syd, Soc, Lex , ProsiaiiiiCt belonging ta or affected with, 
prostatitis xB^Duhglison Med, Lex,^ ’^Prostatitis, x86o 
Sir H. Thompson Dis, of Prostate (i868) 53 The morbid 
anatomy of acute prostatitis. 1^5 Syd, Soc, Lex,^ 
*Prostaiolit 7 u *Prostatometer 1858 Maync Expos, 
Lex , ^Prostatorr/uea, 1899 Cagney y^scA’s Chn Diagn, 
IX. (ed. 4) 435 Their presence in large numbeis indicates 
prostatorrhoea 1890 Billings Nat, Med, Diet , *Prostaieh 
iomy. 1878 T. Bryant Surg, (1879)11. 8$ The dumb- 
bell calculus IS usually *prostato-vesical or encysted 

Prostatic (pmstse’dk) , a, [f. as Pbobtaxe h- 
-10 ; cf. F. prostatiQite and Gr, irpoffraruebs, ] Per- 
taining to, produced by, or connected with the 
prostate. LVostahe body^ oland^ the prostate. 

X836-9 Todds Cycl, Anat, II. 459/1 Very little is known 
as to the uses of the prostatic body. x8^ G. E. Day tr. 
Simods Amm, Chem, II, 359 The prostatic fluid mixes 
with the semen, .at the moment of emission. 1870 Rolle- 
ston Lx/SfIntrod 54 [Birds have no] accessory glands 
appended to the generative canals. , as the Cowpenan, 
the prostatic glands, and the yesiculae seminales. 
P^stemmate (pr< 7 ste*m^t). Zool [f. Pbo- 2 3 
+ Gr. cripfUL, -par- a wreath ; see Stimma ] 
An organ of unknown function situated in front of 
the eyes m some apterous insects of the lowest type 
of the order CoUemhola, Hence Prostexnma tlo 
a , pert^ming to or of the nature of a prostemmate 
1^5 Camhr Nat, Htsi V. 193 Some of the Collembola 
possess a very cunous structure called the prostemmatic or 
ante-ocular organ... The prostemmate is placed slightly in 
front of the group of ocelli 

t Pros te*ni, V, Obs, [a. F . prostemer ( 1 5th c. 
in Littrd), ad. L. prosternire to strew in front, 
throw down, prostrate, f prb^ Pbo- 1 j b + stemire 
to lay flat.] trans. To cast down, lay flat, pro- 
strate. (Chiefly refi, csz pass^ Hence fPro- 
gte'ming vU sb, » Pbostbbnamon. 

c 1489 Caxton BlancAardyn xxv 93 His doughter Beatryse 
, prosterned orcasted her self doune byfore her faders feet, 
on her knees humbly, A. King tr. Camstud Catech, 
79 We maist humblie and laulie prosterne our seifs. x6xa 
J. Gordon 'Ef.ptivQnotmvta. Enj, In.. prayers there is q 


threefold kinde of gesture . the first is a falling downe or 
prosterning of the body . the second is a bowing downe of 
the head to the ground The third is kneeling 

Prosternal (pmiSto’inal), a, Entom, [f Pbo- 
BTEBiruM + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the pro- 
stemum of an insect 

x868 Rep U, S, Commissioner Agric (1869) 93 They 
lElaterida} e\tend the prothcrax so as to bring the pro 
sternal spine to the anterioi pai t of the raesostemal cavity 

t Pro'sternate, Obs, [f. ppl. stem of 
m&d.L, prostem-di-e, collateral form oi lu.postern- 
dre see Prostebn ] ti ahs, = Pbostebn v, 

IS93 Nashe Christ's T (1613) 7S Wholy haue I bequeathed 
my penne and my spirit, to the prosteinating and ensorrow- 
ing the frontiers of smne. 1651 Biggs New Disp § 85 Trip 
up and prostematoui strength *653 E Chisfnhale Cath 
Hist 394 Prosteinating her lofty Spires, to the ground 
t Prosterna'tion. Obs, [a. F, piostemation 
(1599 m tIatz.-Darm ), n. of action from F, pro- 
stemer 01 L. prdstem-are * see prec.] The action 
of piostrating or condition of being prostrated; 
prostration Alsoy^. 

I6aa Donne Serm, (ed Alfoid) V 93, I shall use from 
the prostration, from the prosternation of Death 1650 
Charleton Paradoxes 17 Before the Patient hath suffered 
too great a pi ostei nation of spirits, /xx65a J Smith Sel 
Disc, II, 1 (1821) 33 Prosternations, uncouth gestures, and 
strange rites of worship 1768 [W Donaldson] Life Sir B 
Sapshull I Ml 127 To the humiliating attitude of prostei- 
nation, x8xoH. Bvsk Banquet ix 30 You call the oaks to 
witness the deceit, In prosternation at their aged feet 

||Prosteni'a]ll(pri7|St3 rnj^m). Entom, [mod.L., 
f. Pbo- 2 a + Stbbnum.] The sternal, ventral, or 
under segment of the piofhorax of an insect. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp Entomol 111 xxxv. 544 The stei num or 
breast-bone of insects consists mostly of thiee distinct 
pieces.. the first of these pieces, the sternum of the ante- 
pectus or prosternum 1833 E Doubleday m Fniomol 
Mag I. 474 The piosternum occupies the lower part of 
the mothorax 1^5 Combi, Nat, Hist, V. 102. 

II PrOStliaphBBresis (prpsjiafle-ri'sis). Astr. 
PI. -eses (-i’sfz). Also 7-8 erron, prosta- ; 8-9 
-eresis. [mod.L., a. Gr. npo(r$a<l>aip€(rt5 previous 
subtraction, f, vp6a$€(y before + ^alptais : see 
ApHAiBEsrs ] The correction necessary to find the 
‘ tine’, 1. e. actual appaient, place of a planet, etc. 
from the mean place ; the equation of the centre, 
(In quot. 1677 in more general sense ) 

1633 H. GrLLiBRAND in T. James Voy, Ry, The Piostha- 
phjeresu, of the 0 orbe 1W9 Sturmy Mariner's Mag ii. 
103 To Rectifie the Tables of the Sun's Declination by 
Piostaphmreses. 1677 R- Cary Chronol, 1. 1. 1, vu 19 The 
Months alternatively of 29, and 30 Days, except wheie 
necessity did require a Prosthaphmresis, eithei a Suhduc- 
tion, or else an Adjection of one or moie Days 1810 Vince 
Astron x 96 The difference of these two angles is called 
the equation of the planet’s center, or prosthapheiesis. 
x88a Morton Astronomers 51 Tables of the prosthapheiesis 
and nychthemeion are given. 

Hence ProstliBplimre'tioal of, peitaining to^ 
or involving prosdiaphseresis. rare or Obs, 

1635 Gellibrand Var, Magm Needle 5 Its .necessaiy for 
the Seaman who satles by his Compasse, continually to search 
the variation, that so by the Frosthaphsereticall application 
theieof, the true point of the compasse .may be rectified. 
1690 Leybourn Curs^ Math, 813 Oilled tlie Piosthaphaere- 
tical Time, because it is wont sometimes to be added to, some- 
times taken from the Time of the middle Syzygy. 

II PrOStlieca (prpsifrka). Entom, [mod.L,, ad. 
Gr vpooB^ieri an addition, appendage, f. irpoanOivai 
to put to, add. Cf. F. prosthlque\ A process on 
the mandibles in certain coleopterous insects. 
Hence Prosihe'cal s., pertaining to the prostheca. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sf. Entomol, III. xxxiii. 356 Pi osiheca , a 
suhcartilaginous process attached to the inner side, near the 
base, of the Mandibulee of some StapJwlinidm, 1879 J 
Wood-Mason m Trans, Entomol Soc, Land 153, I refer 
to the prostheca of Kirby and Spence, and to the structures 
homologous with it in beetles otber than Staphyhnidae. 
Profltlienio (pn^sfcnik), a, {sb,) [f. Gr. npb 
(Pbo- 2 2)+(rfi^vos strength + -10 ] Having pre- 
ponderance of strength in the anterior limbs or pait 
of the body, sb,pl, Ent, Insects so characteiized, 
Dana [see Metasthenic in Meta- 3]. 

II Prostbosis (prp s]>^sis). [L., a. Gr. vpbaBtiais 
addition, f, itpocmBkvai to put to, add. Cf, F. 
pro$thhe,’\ 

1 . Gram, The addition of a letter or syllable at 
the beginning of a word. 

(The qualification ‘at the beginning’ may have arisen 
from associating irpoc- with irpo-0 
x5«T. Wilson {1$^) xBo Prosthesis, Of Addition, 

thus. He did all to berattle hym. Whenn appeareth 
that a sillable is added to this woorde (rattle). x6s7 J . Smith 
Myst,RhH 170 Prosthesis A figure (contrary to^//;R?r^- 
sis) whereby a letter or syllable is added to thebeginningot 
a word. 1876 Douse Grimm's Law 208 ‘Prosthesis’ 
belongs to a .class of terms denoting arbitrary processes, 
whose mtrusion into the realm of language ^ould be viewed 
with, .suspicion. 

2 . Surg, That part of surgery which consists in 
supplying deficiencies, as by artificial limbs or 
teeth, or by other means. 

1706 Phillips (ed Kersey) s. v., In Surgery Prosthesis is 
taken for that which fills up what is wanting, as is to be 
seen in fistulous and hollow Ulcers, filled iro with Flesh by 
that Art Also the making of artificial Legs and Arms, 
when die natuial ones are lost, spoa Encycl, Brit, XXVII. 
4x7/3 Dental Prosthesis. , 



PROSTHETIC, 

Prosthetic (pr^fe’tik), a. [ad modX. y>ros^ 
ihetiC'-us^ ad. Gr, itpotiOiriKSs of the natuie of 
addition, giving additional power, f. irpSadiTos 
added, vbl. adj, of 7rpo(TTi0ivai see prec. and -la 
Cf, F. prosihiiiqtie ] 

1. Gram. Peilaming to, oi of the nature of pros- 
thesis ; prefixed, as a letter or syllable 

1837 G PHiLLivs Sjfnac Gram 60 Soraeveibs are found 
to have Olaph prosthetic, 1853 Proc, PhiloL Soc, V 145 
A prosthetic s m the Noiwegian skrucke, to shnnk, 1850 
Max MUllcr Sc ^ Lang fi873) II 291 Prosthetic vow^s 
are very ooniinon in Greek before certain double consonants, 
1875 Rckoup Gram 63 The prosthetic use of a is not 
confined to words beginning with two consonants. 

2. Stirg. Pertaining to or of the nature of pros- 
thesis see piec 2 . 

190a Bni Med Jml 19 July i8o/i The histoiy of opera- 
tive and prosthetic dentistiy 

Hence Vrosthe tionlly adv,^ in the way of 
prosthesis ; as a prefix. 

187s Recoup Egypt. Gram. 63, n is also sometimes used 
prosthetically 

tPro'Stitoule. Obs.rare-^ [tntX. prmihiU 
wn a prostitute, also a brothel, f. prdstare to stand 
forth publicly as for sale, f. Pao-i i -^stan to 
stand.] (See quot.) 

*83 ProstihiUi an Harlot, or the Stewes, 

't' Rpostl'toulous, a* Ohs. rare, [f, as prec, + 
-otJS.] Pertaining to a prostitute, meretncious ; 
addicted to the company of piostitutes. 

Bale Jvtage Both Ch n G v b, The great gouernours, 
and learned lawers of the world, hath she made in maner 
of bcastlye dronkerdes, witlesse, faythlesse, and CTacelesse, 
by their prostibulous doctrine. Ibtd, in A a iv, Tlie aduou- 
tero^e cardenals, ,the prostibulouse prelates and priestes, 
f Pro*stite. Obs. rare'^K App. a shortening, 
for die sake of rhythm, of Prostitute B. 2 c. 

17*1 DTTrfey Aikm Jilt Operas 284 Fortune thinking 
now her Prostite had For Youth’s Excursions dearly paid. 
tPro’Btitiie» V. Obs, rare, [a, F, prostitner^ 
ad. L. prosMtt&e • see next.] « Pbostitute v. 

1530 Palsob. 324 b/a Better to Ijrueiti wedlocks thanthiis 
to prostytue thy selfe and be at cotumaundement of all 
comers. X63* A Wilson Swtsser ni. iii, I must sue foi what 
You piostitude to him, Am I less worthy? 

Prostitute (prp*stiti«t), ppl a. and sb [ad. 
Xt. prSstttfiUus (fern pfostituta a prostitute), pa 
pple, of prdstiiu^Sre to place before, expose publicly, 
offer for sale, pxostitute, f Pbo- 1 i + statu-^re 
to cause to stand, set up, place.] 

A. adj. 1. Offered or exposed to lust (as a 
woman), prostituted ; also more generally, aban- 
doned to sensual indulgence, licentious. (Some- 
times const, fxz pa. ppU*') Now rare or Obs. (exc. 
as attrib. use of B. i), 

1573 tr. Buchanads Deieciion Mary Q. Scots G uj, One 
of nit awne traine, one past all shame and of prostitute 
vnchastitie. 1584 R. Scot Viscov. IVttchcr, iv. ii. (j886) 
59 The divell lieth prostitute as Succuhus to the man a xSig 
OvaRBURY A Wije^ etc. (1638) 118 Shee baits her desires 
with a million of piostitute countenances and enticements 
x6ax Burton Anat, Mel. 1. 11. iv vu, (1651) 163 Noblemens 
daimhters. were prostitute to every common souldier 1706 
R^ex uponRiiuculejss Women of a prostitute character. 
a X7ax Prior Hettry d* ^ama 454. Made bold by want, and 
prostitute for bi^d, 1736 C Smart Horaces Sat, i. iv. 
(1826} II. 39 His dissolute son, mad after a prostitute 
mistress, refuses a wife with a large portion 
2.^. Debased or debasing; abandoned; basely 
venal, devoted to infamous gain ; corrupt. Now 
rare. 

1563 Man Mmculus’ Commonpi 43 These prostitute 
images openly sette up in Churches doe this harme, that 
they doe withdrawe mennes mmdes fiom the considera- 
tion of God’s maiestie shewed in his huely Creatures. x6a6 
't/tBKSOLVci'E.Wv&Ortg Lett Ser i III 229 We might, draw 
a general contempt and hatred upon the University as men 
of most prostitute flattery X704 Swipt T. Tub Auth Apol , 
Illiterate scribblers prostitute in their reputations, vicious 
in their lives and ruined in their fortunes. 1754-63 Hums 
ihst Eng (18x8) VIII, 236 No courtier, even the most 
prostitute, could go farther than the parliament itself towards 
a lesignation of their liberties. 2788 A. HAftiiLTON Eederal* 
%st No. 67 11. 226 So shameless and so prostitute an attempt 
to impose on the citizens* of America. 
fS. Given over, devoted; exposed, subjected {te 
something usually evil). Const, as pa. pple. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Bar Wars 1 xxvi, Honour deiected from 
that soueraigne state,. .Now prostitute to infamy and hate. 
x6xo TAxMXxSt.Ang. Cxiie 0/ God{i6iiQ) xao The Moone can 
be eclipsed but at her full, and in her farther positure from 
the Sunne then is she prostitute to obnubilation. x65x 
Hobbes Govt. ^ S(K* FreL As a matter of ease, exposed 
and prostitute to every Mother-wit, and to be attained 
without any great care or study. 1708 ErasmM* Life Colei 
in Phenix II. No, 17. 16 The Dean's table, which had 
been too much prostitute to excess, he reduc’d to frugality. 

ft). Debased by being made common or cheap; 
hackneyed. Ohs. 

1630 B. JoNSON Nev) Inn, Ode to Htmselfy, Leave things 
so prostitute. And take the Alcaic lute. xdSa ll L'Estrange 
Affter. no Jexoes 19 This is so cheap and prostitute a cus- 
tome all the World over xyflx Hume En^ II xxxviii. 
318 Yet was not the gracious reception which she gave 
prostitute and undistinguisbing. 

^4, Laid low before some one; perh. confused 
with Prostbatjs a. (Cf. B. a c, and next, 4 ) 
x6ax Quarles ^j//iirrKivb, Once more the Queen pre- 
fers an earnest suit, Her humble Body lowly prostitute 

vot.vn 
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Before his Royal feet. asM Ld. Hb»bekt i?«L VIll 
C1083) 627, 1 your most humble Subject prostitute at your 
foot, do most humbly beseech jrour Highness to be my good 
and graaous Lord. 

"B.sb 

1. A woman who is devoted, or (usually) who 
offers her body to ludiscrimmate sexual intercourse, 
esp, for hire , a common harlot. 

1613 Purchas Ptlgnmage vni. iv. 627, I haue seene 
houses as full of such prostitutes, as the schooles in France 
are fiill of children. 2645 Evelyn Btary 28 Feb , [During 
the Carnival at Rome] The streetes swarm, with prostitutes, 
buflbones, and all man’er of rabble 1768 Goldsm Goodn. 
Man V 1, Your friendship as common as a prostitute’s 
favours X840 Macaulay Ranke (1887) 591 A prostitute 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel of N6tre Dame * 
tlb. A catamite. Obs. rare. 

x6sa R. CODRINGTON tr lu&tme xxx 380 Her Brother 
Agathocles, a prostitute of an aspinng comeliness. Jbid. 
Agathocles the Prostitute being joined to the side of the 
King, did govern the city 

2 A person given over to infamous practices of 
any kind; an abandoned person, b. esp. One 
who debases himself for the sake of gam, a base 
hireling, a corrupt and venal politician. Now rare. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govi Eng. i Ixiv, (1739) 134 To 
serveoneman, astrangei,anda 


pji 


feed their Ears, and thus art fed? 1760-78 H, Brooke 
Pool of Qual. I, so The faithful and the perfidious, the 

g 'ostitute and the patiiot aie confounded together. 1804 
URRTCin C^eevey Pampers (1904) I i 30 He [Lord Broughanri] 
IS a notorious prostitute, and is setting himself up to sale 
f c, A person entirely or abjectly devoted to 
another; a ‘ slave’. Obs. Cf. Pbostitute zi. 3 a. 

1624 Darcib Btrth of Heresies Ep. Ded., Your Highnes 
most Humble and denoted prostitute Ab, Darcie 1634 J 
Claycll Recant. Ded , Your most humbly devoted prosti- 
tute, T. C lyax Amherst Terrx Fil, No 45 (1754) 341 
All this did not satisfy the revengeful presiclent, and the 
abandon'd prostitutes, his creatures. 

Prostitute (prj 7 *stiti«t), v [f. L. prostim-^ 
") 1 . stem of proshtu-ire : see prec.] 

trans. To offer (oneself, or another) to unlaw- 
ful, esp. indiscriminate, sexual mtercouise, usually 
for hire ; to devote or expose to lewdness 
(Chiefly rejd of a woman ) 

1530 rALSGR. 6a8/r, I prostytute, as a coraen woman 
dothe her self in a bordell house, ye prosttiue. 1603 B 
JoNSON t>eja3ins 1 1, He prostitutea his abused body To 
that great gourmond, fat Apicius, And was the noted 
pathic of the time. i6« Bible Lea xix. 29. 1653 R. 

Banubrs Physiogn S9 She is an Adulteress, impudent, 
prostitutes her self pubhquely 1788 Gibbon Ded P, 
xhi {1869) II. 36^ He recovered his liberty by prostituting 
the honour of his wife, ^ x86o Pusnv Mtn. Prepk. 30 
Israel, being wedded to God, estranged herself from Him 
, and prostituted herself to her idols. 

tb tnir. for rejl. To play the prostitute; to 
commit whoredom. Also Jig. Obs rare. 

X63K T. Powell Tom All Trades (1876) 143 Before it 
have defiled the bed of its reputation by prostituting to the 
adulteious imbracings of a Citie Scrivener. 1747 Genii 
Mag. 193 Ambitious Chloe prostitutes for fame. 

o. trans. To seduce, debauch (a woman) rare 
X658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14 n u. 30 It were 
a hard work for the adulterer to convince her he would 
prostitute, that the fact is lawful 1890 M Davitt in Echo 
II Dec 3/8 [He] will not succeed in prostituting the Irish 
cause as easily as he prostituted the wife of his fiiend 
2. Jig. To surrender or put to an unworthy, vile, 
or infamous use or purpose ; to sell for base gam 
or hire , to defile, dishonour, profane, corrupt. 

1593 Nashe Chnsfs T, 38 Thou hadst a Prophecie that 
thy Mnctuary should not be prostituted. x6xo G. Fletcher 
CftrUfs Tru f xiii. When Eve to Sinne her soul did prosti- 
tute a x^4 Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. § 140 This Argu- 
mentation. .made a great impression upon all Men who had 
not prostituted themselves to Cromwell and his Party. 
x68x Nbvile Plato Redtv 64 Certain Wits, who prostituted 
the noble flame of Poetry. .to flatter the Lust and Ambition 
of the Roman Tyrants 1781 Gibbon Deel. 4- P. xix II 
127 noiot Fosides,. m whose favour the emperor prostituted 
some of the most honourable rewards of military valour 
xBja Gusen Skori Hist vu. gi 34oJu5tice was prostituted 
in the ordinary courts to the royal will 
1 3. a To offer with complete devotion or self- 
negation; to devote. Obs. 

c X540 tr Pol Verg Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 253 And 
here mie selfe am preste and readie ethir to prostitute mie 
bodie as a sacrifice for mie realme, or to throwe ime selfe 
into the middeste of mine enemies. x6xx Rich Honest Age 
(Percy Soc.) 12 , 1 doe honour them, and I doe prostitute 
my selfe for euer to doe them humble seiuice ax6ry 
Barrow Senn (1687) 1 . ix 120 If God should in requital 
exact, that we .adventure our health and piostitute all our 
earthly contents to his service. 

t D. To expose, exhibit, subject, submit (to any 
destructive agency). Obs. 

x6o7 Markham Caval, 11 (16x7) Ded., publish my rude 
collections, and prostitute to your censuring the depth of 
my knowledge. 2683 Bmt Spec. Pref. 7 [That] would 
prostitute the Lives of all his fellow Subjects to the 
Arbitrary Power of any prevailing Faction. 

f 0 . To eiqpose to shame ; to expose, in a de- 
grading manner to public view, or for public sale. 

16x3 Purchas Ptlgnmage iir. 1. (16x4) 233 The women 
couer their faces, contented to see with one eie, rather then 
to prostitute the whole face 1657 G Starkey Helmonts 
Vind. 68 Are not now all vulgar preparations of Minerals, 
prostituted in every Apothecaries shop? ax68o Butlfr 


PROSTOMIUM. 

Rem (17S9) I 322 To vail their Faces from public View- 
only to avoid prostituting the Majesty of their Persons to 
common Eyes 

*114 Misused for PaosTBATEz^. (Cf. prec., A. 4 ) 
x6*o Sh^ton Qmx (1746) IV ix 60 He flung himself 
from his Hoise, and with gn^t Humility, went to prosti- 
tute himself before the Lady Teresa. 1624 Darcie -SiWAn/ 
Herenesxv. 6 e Prostituting themselues before the Images, 
fwa T Chandler Pan Humont^sOrtat 94 Places wherein 
the Quellem is immediately prostituted beneath the Clay. 
Hence Pro'atituting vbl, sb. and^/. a. 

CoTGR , Abandounementf an abandonning..£imnGr 


x6ot Milton P. L. xi 716 All now was turn’d to jollitie 
a^game,_ Marrying or prostituting, as befell. 

nostituted (prpstitwted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

vb. + -BDi.] 

1 Devoted to lewdness, esp. for hire, as a woman. 
1565 T Stapleton Portr Paiih 123 Make, of professed 

nonnes prostituted harlots 1678 R L’Estrange 
tT *1' 279 Forced to Banish his Daughter 

Julia, for her Common, and Piostituted Impudence, xrti 
BweSP Man’ Act Rdeal Btll WUs X. 140, I shoGld 
leei tor a son who married a prostituted woman, or a daugh 
tM who married a dishonourable and prostitut^ man. 

2 jdg Devoted to base or shameful purposes, 
esp. to infamous gain; degraded, debased, cor- 
rupted Of peisons (now rare) or things 

X579 GJiARVEY Letter-ik. (Camden) 63, I woulde..that 
all the ilfavorid copyes of my nowe prostituted devises were 
buried, 1x1659 Osborn Wks. (1673) 284 A too prostituted 
FJimilianty breeds contempt Penkant Htndoosta/t 
II 104 The encouragement which his Drostituted Ministry 
had given to vices xBxg Lyttom Devereux r i, That 
galaxy of prostituted genius of which Charles II was the 
centre 

tPrO’Stitutely, adv. Obs.rare-K [f.PEo- 
STITUTE a. + -LY ^.] In a * prostitute ’ or abandoned 
manner; lewdly, 

1594 Chapman Shadow Night Ded., To think that she 
should prostitutely show them her secrets, when die will 
scarcely be looked upon by others. 

Prostitution (prpstitirljan). [ad. late L. 
MsUiutidn-esn, n. of action f. prosittthire to 
Pbostitute. Cf. F prostitution ( 13 th c. in Hatz.- 
Daim.) ] The action of prostituting or condition 
of being prostituted. 

1. Of women , The offering of the body to indis- 
criminate lewdness for hire (esp, as a practice or 
institution) ; whoiedom, harlotry, 

*S53 Eoen Treat Newe Ind. (Arb ) 17 By whicbe com- 
mon prostitucion of the quene [in Calicut], he may well 
fudge that the chyidven home of her are not to be estemed 
as his owne 1613 Purchas Ptlgrtmage (1614) 339 The 
most noble of that Nation there (dedicating shall I say? or) 
piostitulmg their daughters, where after long prostitution 
with their Goddesse, they are giuen in marriage, none 
refusing such matches. 17x1 Steele Sped. No 155 f 4 As 
if they stood there to sell their Persons to Prostitution 1878 
C L. Wake Evol Morality II 89 Prostitution seems never 
to have been recognised at Rome as a legal institution, 
b. personijied. 

X784 CowPER Task HI 60 Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets, 

t c. transj. A prostitute, a harlot Ohs. rare'^'^. 
1607 Middleton Michatlm. Term iil i, I may grace her 
with the name of a CuTtizan,a Backslider, a Prostitution, or 
such a lo^but when all comes to al tis butaplaine Pung 
2 Jig Devotion to an unworthy or base use; 
degradation, debasement, corruption 
1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 47 Peoples prostrations of,, 
rcivill Liberties and Proprieties] when they may lawfully 
nelpe it, are propfaane prostitutions. X704 Ctarendows 
Hid Eel HI Ded 14 A prostitution of all Manners in con- 
tempt of all Government X71X Steele Sped. No. 103 r x 
Many Professions of Kindness and Service are a Prosti- 
tution of Speech, seldom intended to mean Any Fart of what 
they express, 1740 Johnson Sir F. Drake Wks IV 457 
The honour of knighthood. , an honour m that illustrious 
reign not made cheap by prostitution 1874 L Stephen 
Hours tn Library (1892) 1 vi. 229 They live,, on the prosti- 
tution of their talents to gratify, personal animosities. 

% 3 app. misused for Prostbation-, overthrow. 
x|^3 Nashe Chrises T. (16x3) 39 Heauen. .shall be made 
an Artillery-house of Haile-stones, and no Plannet shaft 
reuolue any thing but prostitution and vastity. 

ProStitutor (prp'sutmtai). Also 7 -er. [a. 
late h. pr^stiiutorf ^ent-u, l.prMtUu-^e to Pro- 
stitute : see -OB. Cf. f.prosHttdeur.'\ Oue who 
prostitutes (usually in Jig. sense : see the vb ). 
z 6 xi CoTGR,^ Abandonneurt^esi abandonner. .giuer oner, 

E rostitutor of. 1665 Boyle Occas, Rdl v. vuu (1848) 325 
>ifference betwixt me Contentment of this calm admirer of 
Beauty, and that of a greedy and unconfin'd Prostituter of 
his Heart to it. xyAx Hurd Let. to Warburim z8 Mar, 
Lett (1809) 321 A reproof .of the Prostitutois of the Loid's 
Supper, Voice (N Y.) ii June 3/3 They believe they 
have facts sufficient to put some of the prostitutors of the 
ballot behind the hais. 

II Prostominm (prtistFu'mii^m). Zool. [mod.L , 
ad. Gr. irpoaThinov^ lit. a fore-mouth, or something 
before the mouth . see Pro- 2 and Stoma.] The 
part ol the body situated in front of the mouth in 
certain invertebrates, as molluscs and woims, and 
in embryos; the pre-oral r^on. Hence Pro- 
Bto mlal a.f pertaining to, constituting, or situated 
on the pTOstomium; Pxosto'miate a., furnished 
with or characterized by having a prostomium. 
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1O7® Nicholson Man. Z^ol 149 There is alw'ays a con- 
siderable portion of the body situated m front of the mouth, 
constituting the so-called * ptae-oral region or prostoimum. 
1881 E R. LtKKESTER in En^l Brit XVI. 639/a The 
MoUusca are sharply divided into two great lines of descent 
or branches, according as the prostomial region is atrophied 
on the one hand or largely developed on the other x886 
A G. Bourne itnd X 3 CL t/z. The development of a prcsto- 
miate condititm 1888 Rou eston & Jackson Antm Life 
4^ [Mollusc] Ey^ absent on the prostomial region of the 
Earthworm 


adiift. Ibid. 315 Plate XII 

fteen antenofr somites, . the 'prostomial 


td. 31 s i 

resirts). llie mti 

segment* counting as the firsL 

Prostrate (pr^htrEt), a. (s&.) [ad. L. prd- 
strdt-us^ pa. pple. ofprdstem-^n : see Prostern,] 

1. la stnct use. Lying with the face to the ground, 
in token of submission or humility, as in adoration, 
worship, or supplication ; more loosely, Lying at 
full len^h or with the body extended flat (on the 
ground or other surface), in a honzontal position. 
Often predicative or quasi-adv. with lie, fall, etc. 

a 1380 Saninian 259 in Hortsm. AUen^ Leg. (1878) 07 
Prostrat heo fel jiea to grounde And preyed to (ms m 
hat stounde. cx4So tr. Dt fmitatieite i xxv, 36 He fel 
doun prostrate in his praiers before an auter in i^e chirche. 
1485 Caxtok Si, J 4 fe»efr 15 Here we lye prostrate for to 
offre our prayers to god 1533 Elyott Cast. Helthe n. xxx. 
(1541) 48 X'o them, which haue feeble digestion, it is good to 
sle^ prostrate on their bealies. x6^ H. More Song Soul 
1. in 1, Whiles we on grasme bed did he prck^tmte. lyatf 
Swift GulieoermA, Findingus all prostrate upon oar&ces 
(for so I gave order) they pinioned us. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles It XV, 0 *er my prostrate kinsman stood The ruthless 
murderer. 1877 A, B. Edwards Ub Nile it 27 Some lay 
prostrate, their foreheads toudnng the ground. 

b. Of things usually erect, as trees, walls, pillars, 
etc : Levdlw with the ground, overthrown. 

« x^ TAKVSLPrtm Orig, Man. ii, vii, 191 Great quantities 
of subterraneous Woods, lying xo and ao Ells below the 
Superfiaes of the Ground, prostrate towards the E^t. 1807 
WoRDSw VifK. Dee RyL vil 340 The mournful waste Of 
prostrate altara 

fc. Sometimes const os pple. *= Prostrated, 

, 1S9* Spenser Ifirg, Gnat 55B bW lofhe type of honour. . 
IS downe in dust prostrate. 

2 Laid low in mind or spirit; submissive, 
overcome, overthrown, powerless. 

*S9* Shaks. X Mon VI, l 5 L tiy Looke gracious on thy 
mtiate ThialL VfMSuouxrt Regiade^ 1, Let us avoid 
theop^iteextremesOf negbgencesupinci and prostrate fear. 
x8oa WoRDSW. SoHn., Calais, Ye men of prostrate mind, A 
Memly reverenn may be paid to power 1849 Macaulay 
rftst. Engr iL I 278 The violent reaction which had laid 
the whig party prostrate 1867 Smiles Hugitemts Eng. 
xvu (1880} 394 wriliam III took active steps to restore the 
prcstcate industry of the country. 

b. In a state of physical exhaustion or complete 
weakness , unable to rise or exert oneself 
, sBijx Macduff Mem. Paimos vu 90 Puts nerve and smew 
into the most prostrate arm. x88o J W Sherer Conjurot *s 
Laughter, etc. 284 ‘ How was she ? ' ' Vety prostrate and 
at this hour feverish 1887 S^rtsman 25 July 2/1 At the 
present moment we are so ‘prostrate*, that we have not 
strength enough to go to the treasure chamber. 

3. Mot. In its habit of growth, lymg flat upon the 
ground; procumbent 

Withering Brii PlMiis (X79Q II 430 Stem prostrate, 
striking root, Ibtd. HI, 6a Stem and root-leaves prostrate, 
longer than the branches. X836 Penny Cyct. VI. 432/1 
aes^s^f^sirata, thespreading cherry. A small prostrate 
hi^, found on the sea-coast of &ndia. x86x Miss Pratt 
Plo^. /*4 L 3 A prostrate stem runs along the ground, 
and never becomes erect. * 

b. Closely appressed to the surface ; lying flat ; 
as, prostrate hairs or setae 
B, s6. One who is prostrate, or lying flat, as a 
suppliant, a vanquished foe, 

Trapp Comta. ^o 5 l ao The ancient Prophets and 
holy men were cafled NHhalim^octtUnies, w Prosirantes, 

IS proatra^ or Fallers downe. X676 Otway £>on 
L I, To he a Prostrate at her feet. 1691 Hevrick 
Mxsc. Pewtsep ^wfl8 sully aR your former glorious Fame 
Xo say, You such a PccMtrate overcame 

b. « Phostratou 2 . 

^x6oo Hooker JBed Pol vi. v. 8 8 Being taken and 
admitted to the next degree of prostrates, at the feet yet 
behind the back of that angel representing God, whom the 
rest MW face to face, Ken Hymnotheo Poet Wks. 

77 The Prostrates near the Sacred Desk are plac’d. 
By Self humdiaUons more debas’d. 

Prostrate (prp str^t) , v. Pa, t. and pple. pro- 
strated ; also o prostrate, [f. L. ppl, stem pro-- 
slrdt-^, see prec. Sense i may have anseu out of 
the reflexive sense 3 ; but the latter has not been 
found so early. (Formerly stressed prostra^le.)] 
fl. inlr To become prostrate; to fall down 
flat before some person or thmg, in token of 
reverence or submission • » sense 3. olst 
c X400 Rule Si, Benet, etc. 143 pan (>e nouice sail prostrate 
dswne be fore f>e gree, when ‘Kiricleison . 1604 R. Cawdrey 
to fall downe flat on the ground, xvxa 
Abbuthnot yohn BttUia, x, When I am Lord of the Uni- 
vttsc, the sun shall prostiate and adore me I 1755 Aiiory 
Mew, (1769) 1 . 268 We must even prostrate befoie the block 
they call her image. 

2 . irans. To lay flat on the ground, etc.; to 
throw down, level with the ground, overthrow 
(something erect, as a house, a tree, a person) 1 
X4S3 CaxtoH^s Chron Eng. cvujh. He prostratu mony 
a M. X53X-4 23 VII I, c. 5 To. prostrate and 

ouerthrowe all suche mylles lockes ,, hebmnge weareb, 


I and other impedimentes. 1594 Sfbnspr Anmeiii Ivi, A 
I storme, that all things doth prostrate \nme ruinate] i^a 
[ Ray Disc il v. (1732) 232 These Trees were broken down 
‘ and prostrated by the force of. tempestuous Winds. 1726 
1 Pope Odyss xix 581 Heav’n .Shall prostrate to thy sword 
' the Suitor-crowd 1856 Kane Arct* hxfl II xxl 213 They 
tied the dogs down and prostrated themselves to escape 
I being blow n off by the violence of the wind 1878 Browning 
Poets Croistc xxxiv, Pebble from sling Prostrates a giant 
To overthrow (a measure, etc.). Obs rare. 
x^ Slingsey Dtaay (1836^ 82 My Lord of Newcastle . 
would not give any new commission unless some just cause 
was show n to prostrate yt^ > • King had given. 

8. rejl. To cast oneself down prostrate ; to bow 
to the ground in reverence or submission 
1530 Palsgjl 668/2 So soone as ever he came byfoie the 
sacrament, he prostrate hym selfe with moost hyghe 
reverence, a xs 0 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 24 The Moores 
. prostrated and humbled them seines before the sayde 
great Master. 1687 A Lovell tr fhevenofs Trasi. 1 49 
When they prostrate themselves, that signifies that they 
adore God. 1732 Lediard Seihos II x 455 Sethos, upon 
entring, prostrated hlm^el^ at his feet 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xviii, 2x1 Going the rounds of the sacred place, 
prostrating himself at eveiy shrme. 

4 . iram Jig. To lay low, overcome; to make 
submissive or humble ; to reduce to helplessness 
xgSa Eden Lei. x Aug (in Decades, etc (Aih ) p xlui/i), 
The greefes of aduerse fortane..dyd so muche prostrate 
my mynde. 1653 Fuller CA. Mist, ix vi § 46 Her 
Advnsaiies conceive, had she not been laid there, the 
happiness of England had been prostrated m the same place. 
a xyxi Ken Man. Prayers Wks, (1838) 370 When you read 
any great mystery recorded in holy writ, you are to 
prostrate your reason to divine revelation 1838 Thirlwall 
Greea xxx. IV 150 It was adverse to any treaty which 
would not complete^ prostrate Athens under its rule 
b. To reduce to extreme physical weakness or 
exhaustion , said of disease, fatigue, and the like. 

1829 H. Murray JK Amer, II. iii ui 368 On calling for 
a lady, he was told that she was ‘quite prostrated ',^ich 
on explanation proved to be ill m bed 1843 R J Graves 
Syst Clm. Med. xiii 145 He appeared exce^ingly low and 
prostrated x 86 s Livingstons Zmihesi xx. 41a Fever 
rapidly prostrates the energies 

1 5 * To lay down at the feet of a person ; to submit, 
present, or offer submissively or reverently, Ohs. 

Z383 H. D. Godlto Treat 4 Being bold in all humilitie to 
prostrate this little booke before your honour. 1588 Caven- 
dish m Bevendge Msst. Indta (1862) 1 . 1 ix sxo All which 
services, with myself, I humbly prostrate at her majestie’s 
feet 1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr Set Men (1841) II. 
87 This 1 desire I may have the liberty to prostrate to the 
most illustrious Royal Society. x 68 i R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 
76 Before them they prostrate Victuals. 

t b. To let down, lower to the level or cogni' 
sauce of. Ohs, rare, 

a »x8 Penn Tracis'Ws^ 1726 I 60s God never prostrates 
his Secrets to Minds disobedient to what they do already 
know. 

Hence Pro'strated ppl. a., Pro'stratina; vhl, sb, 
and ppl, a 

*5145 JoYE.E*r/, Dan vii 96b, A lyon is a cruell beast yf 
he be »aspered, and gentle yf the man fal downe naked 
except it be in great honger he hurteth not 
Swhe humble prostrated proyes. 1580 Hollyband Tteas 
Pr Tong, Pi osirutton, a prostrating, or falling at ones 
feete x6^ Earl Monm tr, Boccaltnfs A dvts.Jr, Pamass, 

I vuL (1674) 10 By humble prostrating of their service 1859 
Cornwallis JPorldl 354 That gentleman reported the 
prostrated hopes of the over-sanguine goldhunterb i8m 
AiAetiseum 4 Jan 17/2 Tofight so long and bravely against 
the prostrating effects of a wasting illness 

Fro'strately, adv, rm e, [f. Prostrate a. + 
-LY 2.] Ip a prostiate manner or position. 

*S 5 fi J Heywood S^tder ^ P. Ixxxvm 189 The hour is 
cum wherin the flie must die, For which he weilth, at 
aiders footeprostratlie. x6mSirT Hawkins 
Vnkatpy Prasperitie 183 Those who piostrately bowed 
them knees to adore him, now jested at him. 
^Prostration (prpstr^ijan) [a F prostration 
(r4ih c in Hat2.-DaTmO or ad. late L. prmrditdn^ 
em, n. of action i. prosUm-lre' see Prostern.] 

1 . The action of prostrating oneself or one^s body, 
esp. as a sign of humility, adoration, or servility; 
the condition of being prostrated , or lying prostrate, 

XS26 pilgr Per/ (W de W, xs3i) 237 b, And there with 
genufleccyons oi knelynges, inciynacyons, prostracyons, or 
other teueience, to aske y* mercy of god 1622 [see Pro- 
sternation], CX643 HowELLX^rt. IV xxxvi (1655) 86 Ihe 
comely prostrations of the body in time of Divine Service 
m very exemplary 1672 Cava Prim Chr iii v. (1673) 360 
After his usual Wrations in the Church as if unwmSy 
either to stand or kneel 1758 J S. Le Drafts Obsirv 
*83 No Prostrations could reduce the Herniae 

*823 Gillies tr I 178 Among barbariaS 

humble prostrations of the body 
X879 H Spencer Pnne Sociol. g 384 Though the loss of 
power to mist which prostration on the face implies, does 

theba^VeAt prostrauon on 


a i — prostrations. 

• mental attitude which is implied m 

prostrating the body; veneration; abject sub- 
mission, adulation ; humiliation, abasement. 

X646 Sir T Browne Pseud Ep i vu 25 Nor is onlv 
Antiquity a powerful! enemy 
unto knowledge, but also a confident adherence unto any 
Au^onty 1755 Young iv. Wks 1757 IV. xoo Fo? 

that bountiful giant, what adoration is due/ With prosha^ 

ofthe intellect 

X849 iWEfcoiE Ltfo 7, Macdonald m, 255 To lead the 


record of his profound prostration and abasement is at once 
humbling and joyous 

3 , Jig Debasement of any exalted principle or 
faculty. 

1647 [see Prostitution 2] 

4. Lxtreme physical weakness or exhaustion , also 
extreme mental depression or dejection. 

1651 BAXTra Inf, BapU, Apot 14, I can hardly, speak 
above an hour without the prostration of my strength 


1^2 Med Jrnl X 109 uistinguisnec oy the unusualpn 
tration of strength x8a8 Webster, 3 Gieat 
depression , dejection as, a prostiation of spirits. 1865 
Dickens M%(t Pr 111 x, Exhibiting great wretchedness m 
the shivenng stage of prostration from drink 1887 Spectator 
15 Oct 1377 An appreciable number of the guilty died of 
nervous prostration 

6 The leduction of a country, party, or organiza- 
tion to a prostrate or powerless condition. 

1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII Ixvi 472 The prostration of 
Greece under the Turkish yoke 1844 H. H Wilson Brit, 
India HI, 224 The result of the war was the complete 
prostration of Persia before the power of Russia. 1851 
Gallcnga Italy 295 The exaggerated notions of the utter 
prostration and dissolution of the empire then prevalent 

Frostrative (prp*str/tiv), a. ran, [f. L. ppl. 
stem prosirdt- (see Prostrate v,) + -ive,] a. 
Having the quality or faculty of prostrating, b. 
Characterized by prostration or abjectness. 

^8x7 BENTHAMPnFf. Reform Introd 131 The more palpable 
the deficiency the more prostrauve, the moie irresistible 
the force. x8go Clark Russell Ocean Trag I. xiii. 278 
Not much relishing the prostrauve nature of the fellow’s 
respectfulness I walked aff. 

Frostrator (prp str^^toj, pr/?strff*‘t8i) rare [a. 
late h, prdstrdior, agent-n. i. prosUrn^en\ see 
Pbostebn.] 

1. One who overthrows or thiows down prostrate. 
*659 Gauden Tears Ck. ii. xu. 189 Common people are the 

great and infallible prostrators of all Religion, vei tue, honour, 
order, peace, emhty and humanity, if left to themselves. 
x8x8 Bentham CA, Eng 165 [The] Bishop of London,. 
Prostrator-General of understandings and wills. 

2 . JSccl, Mist, Used (chiefly pi.) as a rendering 
of Gr. yovvieXlvovTH, ^ujr/TrroNrey, or L. gentc- 
Jiectentes, prosirati, the third order of penitents in 
the early Church (see quots ) Cf, Kneeler a, 

, *709 J Johnson Clergym. Vade M zi 51 Next above the 
Hearers were the inomirropTis, Prostrators, so call'd 
because tho’ they weie dismissed with the Catechumens, 
yet not before they had prostrated themselves before Bishop. 
Clergy, and Communicants xyxx Hickes Ttoo Tfeat C/». 
Pitesth. ixZ4i) H 303 ITiey put down those .into the 
.21 penitents and prostrators X843 Hammond ^>4/ 
Fatih (Ectm, Councils 31 The thud order of penitents, 
called,. kneeleis or prostrators, because they were allowed 
to remain and join m certain prayers particularly made for 
them, whilst they were kneeling, or prostrate on the ground. 

Frostyle (pi^“‘st9il), sh, and a. Am. Arch 
[ad. L. prostylos adj. having pillars in front, also sb. 
(Vitruv.) a. Gr, ^ir^iaivKos x see Pro- 2 and Style 
sh, Cf. 'P, prostyle (1691 in Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

A, sh, A portico in front of a Greek temple, of 
which the columns, never more than four m 
number, stood in front of the building. 

1697 Evelyn Architects 4 Archit (1723) 30 The Prostyle, 
whose Station being at the Front consisted of only four 
Columns 17x0 J Harris Lex Techn II. Prostyle, 
gho^^j^Station was m the front of a Temple, or other great 

B. adj Having a prostyle. 

1696 Phillips (ed 5), Prostyle, that which has Pillars 
befoie only; which was one sort of the Temples of the 
Ancients. tSio Ritdim Atic, Arc/itt itB2i) 125 Prostyle,, 
according to Vitruvius, the second order of temples. 1840 
Leitch tr C, O Mulleins Anc Art § 288 (ed. a) w 
Temples are divided into prostyle, with porticoes on the 
wont, and amphiprostyle, at the two ends. 1882 T. T 
Clarke Reef's Anc Art 200 The next step was the 

wa“ Xs obto*d 

Pro-substantive, -ly: see Pro-I 4. 
’fFroSUlta Ohs.iore^^, \yA, 1 u '^prosult-uvt, 
neut. pa. pple oi prdsUhe to Jeap forth; or f. 
Pro- after Result sb ] That which issues forth : 
the resulting issue, 

Frosy (prua-zi), a [f. Prose sh, + -y ] 

1 . Resembling, or having the character of, prose. 
Sometimes « Prosaic a, commonplace, matter- 
of-fact, but usually with emphasis rather on the 
tiresome effect than on the intrinsic quality : 
commonplace and tedious ; dull and wearisome 

statement of 

xxjq, This address, was of a very orosv^ 


tne Gisunciion between verse and prose shows 
Mulouk oithtesxxm, 
auiet ornsv^waw ^ M to his friend in her own 

LXXIX. 3S1/2 To he 
prosy monotony of judicial life ^ 

Of pt^ons Given to talking or writing in a 
commonplace, dull, or tedious way , prosi^ 

Alice jj, jj, A sensible, .mough uncommonly 
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PROSYLLOGISM. 

Prosylite, obs. form of Proselyte. 
Prosyllo^sut (pWisile^dgiz'm) Logic, [ad. 
med V.'posplogism-tu (Boeth.), ad. Gr irpocrwXXo- 
see Pro- and Syllogism.] A syllogism 
of which the conclusion forms the major or minor 
premiss of another syllogism. 

1584 PENNrR Def Mtnisier& (1587) 43 Which reason with 
the piosilogismes of the antecedent being reduced vntoa 
sillogibme, he answered 1697 tr Burgersdicius Logic n 
xin. s8 A Prosyllogiiin w then when two Syllogisms are so 
contained in five Piopositions,as,that the Conclusion of the 
First becomes the Major or Minor of the Following, as. 
For Example, this, Every living thing is nourished, But 
every Plant is a living thing , And theiefoie every Plant is 
nourished Bat no Stones are nourished And therefore no 
Stones aie Plants, 17*5 Watts Logic hi, tt. $ 6. 16^ tr. 
Loiae’s Logic fe 96 Every conclusion of a syllogism may 
become the major pieiniss of another syllogism . the first is 
then called ^ro&yllogism of the second, and each one that 

follows the cpicyllogism of the one which pieceded it 
So Prosyllogl'gtlo, Frosyllogl'stioal , of 
thg nature of 01 pertaining to a prosyllogism, 

1588 Frauncu LawicisLog i iIi, 19 This noweisanew 
and prosyllogisticall aigument, fet fiora the veiy natuiall 
definition of the argument it selfe 1652 Ubquhari yotuol 
Wks, (1B34) 392 Mounting the scale of their probation 
upon the prosyllogistick steps of vaiiously-aniplified con- 
firmations. 

Prot-, tlie form of Proto- used befoie a vowel. 
'PTotSh'QtiCiajare, [ad Gr irporoKTiH^Ss^l^Gedm 
front, f.TrpoTiio’o’en' to place befoieormfrontj Placed 
in front; givingaprevious explanation, latrodnctojy, 

1847 in W^EBSTBH. 

Protagon (pr^u’tagpn). Physiol, Chem [a. G. 
fnotagon (LiebrciciiJ, f. Gr, vpBr-os first + dyov, 
ncut. pres. pple. of aytiv to lead.] A highly com- 
plex cryslallme substance, containing nitrogen and 
phosphonis, found in brain and nerve tissue. 

1869 Roacoi: TSUtn, C/iem, xli, 407 The Bram and other 
nerve ceiittes contain a substance termed Piotagon X87X 
H, bPi.NeLK Pyiuc Psyc/ioi (ed a) I 1 v 83 Fibious 
neive tissue is chemically distinguished fiom vesicular 
nerve tissue by the pi escooc, ofasubstance called Arotagau 
X904 TnciiBNiR tr. ^VimtU's Phynol Psychol 1. 54 Pio* 
tagon, a highly complex body, to which Liebieich [A»/i, 
them, y Phm , CXXXlV, (Z865) 29] has assigned the empi- 
rical formula CiLeHaiiN^POas, 

Protagonist (pn^tce gomst). [ad. Gr, a/xw- 
Toyoii'icrT-jJs an actor who plays the first part, f 
irpSiTos first + dyoJVKrrfis one wlio contends foi a 
prize, a combatant, an actor, f dywi(t(r$tu: sec 
Agonize. So ^,proiagoms(e (1835 Accui,).] 

1 . The chief personage iii a diama , hence, the 
principal character in the plot of a story, etc. 

1671 Duyoen JSvm. Love Pref,, Ess, (ed. Kei) 1 . 141 Tis 
charg’d ui»n me that Z make debiuch’d Persons my pro- 
tngoiiibls, or the chief persons of the drama, 1770 Barliti 
yoimu/r Lond, to Gettod HI 27 The Devil in Spanish 
plays.. IS gencially the piotagonisl of those in which he is 
iiitroduccd. 1837 Biuui A)tc, Pottery (1858) I 3«t The 
eaitli-sbakcr Poseidon, the sea god^ appears osasuboidinate 
in many scenes, and as a piotagonist in others 

2 . A leading personage ni any contest ; a pro- 
minent suppoiter or champion of any cause. 

1839-32 Bailrv FesUts xxkv. (ed s) S54 the Divine 
Protagonist of time, The everlasting sacrifice, a x8« De 
Quincly CoHvei sat, Wks, i860 XIV 169 The great talker— 
the protagonist— of tlie evening *877 Morllv Cnt Misc* 
Ser H 5 j If social Btiiiily is not a chimera, Mane Antoinette 
was the piotagonist of the most ,, execrable of causes. 
Pj?otaxilllie(prdi‘’fSm3in) Physiol Cho//t,lfGr, 
trpwTo-, Pbuto- 1 , 3 c + Amine.] One of the simple 
proteins, a basic organic substance CieHjjNjOa. 

1895 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 1907 Howcci. Texthh Physiol 895-6 
Miescher .discovered that the heads [of spermatozoa of 
salmon] are composed .of nucleic acid united with a basic 
albuminous body, protamine , .The protamines differ from 
most other protein compounds ^ their relative simplicity. 

Protatixmon, etc, : see proto- a b. 
Frotandroua (prptse'ndros), a. Bat, [f. 
Prot(o)- + -ANDROUs] ** Proterandbous , op- 
posed to prologynotts, 

1873 Benkftt & Dyer iFatf/w' Bot, Bxa Dichogamous 
Flowers are either protandrous orprotogynoua *88® 

Struct Boi, vj. I 4 (ed. 6] aiq Dichogamous flowers are 
Proteiandrous (or Protandroub), when the anthers mature 
and discharge their pollen before the stigma of that blossom 
lb receptive of pollen* ^ ^ 

So Prota'ntoio a, « Pbotandbods ipmt, But. 
1890); Prota*iidrl8iii (Webster 1890), Pro- 
ta'xLdry « Protebanbbt; opposed toprotoptny 
11x882 mtitre (Annandale), The terms protandry and 
protogyny used by Hildebrand to express in the one case 
the development of the stamens before the pistils, »n the 
other case the development of the pistils before the stamens 
1897 Willis Flower, Pl> k F^rns I 87 When the poiJen is , 
ripe before the stigma termed protandry. 

Pro tantoi sccPbo 9. 

Frotaxob (pr<f*taak). mn. [ad. Gr irjxu- 
rdpY-i;?, f. wpi^ros first + ruler.] A cmef ruler, 
IM BhaMhau, «««&... 190 In iheageof ^Apostles., 
ihe Wgh«tO«dMm the Churoh, under the Apostlea, weie 
nationall Protarchs or Patriarchs. _ / n 

If Frotwms (pwta*ja8^s). Enlotn, PI. -si (-soi). 
[fi Pro- 2 g + Tarsos.] The tarsus of the first or 
lore leg of an insect. *890 m Cent, Diet. 

nProtasu P*** 

ratris a stretching forward, a proposition, (major) 


premiss, a hypothetical clause, a problem, the first 
part of a play, f. irp 6 , Pro- 2 + rdtris, n. of action 
f. nmiv to stretch.] 

1 That which is put forward , a proposition, a 
maxim rate. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,^ Protasis^ a Proposition 01 Declara- 
tion 173s in Johnson x8o6 Monthly Mag XXII 210 It 
IS a univei sally received protasis among grammanans that 
the fiist terms of every language were nouns, wbch were 
turned into verbs by putting them in action 

2 In the ancient drama, The first part of a play, 
m which the chaiacters are introduced and the 
subject entered on, as opposed to the epUasts and 
catastrophe. Also Jig, 

1616 R C Times' IFhisilet etc. (1871)1x1 Ihou shalt be 
both the protasis & catastrophe of my epistle 1632 B 
JoKSON Magn Latiy 1 1, Do you look, master Damplay, 
for conclusions in a protasis ? I thoi^ht the law of comedy 
had leserved [them] to the catastiophe 17x3 Swift 
y Dennn Whs i/ss HI i 143, 1 am sick of the diction, 
of the piotasis,of the epitasis, and the catastrophe —Alas, 
what 1$ become of the drama? 18x3 Mr, Detasiro I 239 
Thus far by way of piotasis to the matter the epitasis 
whereof comes next 

3 Gram, and Phot, The fiist or introductory 
clause m a sentence, esp the clause which expresses 
the condition m a conditional sentence; opposed 
to the apodosts, 

asSpi Mens IFhs, (1672} 77 Let us examine and consider 
a little of the Protasis, whereof the words I have now read 
are the Apodosis 1879 Roby Lai Gram iv § 1025 A sub 
ordinate (lelative, temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional) sentence is often called the piotasis, the principal 
(i e. demonstrative, conditioned, &c.) sentence is often cMled 
the apodosis 

4. Aitaeiti Prosody, The first colon of a dicolic 
line 01 penod 1890 m Cent, Diet 

Frotastacme, -astaous see Proto- 2 b. 
Frotatic (protse tik), a [ad. late L, proiatic- 
us, a. Gr, TtpoTariK-Ssf f tipdraois: see Protasis 
Cf. F. protaUque^ Of or pertaining to the or a 
protasis; in protatic choi actor ^ person, appearing 
only m the protasis (sense 2) 
x668 Drydbh Di am Poesy Ess (ed Ker) I 6i There are 
' ' ’ the Ancients, whom they 

to heai or give the rela 

_ ^atly Post 20 July 7/4 Ihe pro 

tatic character of Davies found a competent lepresentative. 
Hence Prota tlcaUy adv , m the piotasis 
1863 F Hall m Reader x Apr 371/3 He will have made 
out his case completely on showing , that qti/ia or 7v/ta was 
employed, so eaily as xS5®> as equivalent, save piotatically, 
to he who, or lather to whoso, whosoever 
Frotaxoinal see Proto- 2 b. 

IlFpotea (pr^iUa). Bot [modL, Prdtea, 
genenc name (Linnaeus 1737 ), f Proteus (see 
Proteus), in allusion to the gieaL vaiiety of form of 
the different species.] A laige genus of shrubs or 
small tiees, the type of the natural order Proteacese, 
chiefly natives of S. Africa, bearing large cone-like 
heads of flowers ; also, a plant of this genus_ 

*753 Chambfrs Cycl, Supp,^ Proiea, in the Linnsean 

S y'stem of botany, a genus which takes m the lepidocarpo- 
endron, and the hypophyllocarpodendion of Boeihaave. 
1823 Green^tse Camp I, 131 Banksias, proteas, acacias, 
melaleucas, and a few other Cape and Botany Bay plants 
1830 R G. Cummino Htmter's Ltp S Afr <ea, 2) I 19 The 
splendid protea, whose sweets never fax! to attract swarms 
of the insect tniUs. 


Froteaceons « 


[f. mod.L. 
Of or pei- 


Protedee-se, i prec." see -aceous] 
taming to the Proteacese, a natural order of trees, 
shrubs, 01 (rarely) perennial herbs, mainly S. 
African and Australian, typified by the genus 
Protea, 

1833 Pestny Cycl III 123/2 Multitudes of proteaceous 
plants, with then hard and woody leaves [near Port Jackson, 
S Australia] x88o Dawkins u. a6 There were 

cypresses and pioteaceous plants allied to the banksla. 

Frotead (pr<^« Bot rare [f Protea • 
see -AD id] Lindley's name for a plant of the 
order Proteacese, 

X846 Lindley Veg Kxngd 33® A happier name than that 
of Proteads could not have been devised, for the diversity of 
appearance presented by the vanous genera is such as it 
would be hard to parallel in the same Natural Order 1882 
Garden xo June 398/1 Hakea cucullata and vanous other 
Proteads cultivated in the temperate house 

Froteau (proa*t/,an), a. {sh,) [f. Proteus + 
-AN : cf F. ProUen,’\ Of or pei taming to Proteus ; 
like that of Proteus; hence, taking or existing ia 
vanous shapes, variable m form, characteiized by 
variability or variation , variously manifested or 
expressed ; changing, varying 

xm8 Marston Pygntal ii, I shall stand in doubt What sex 
thou art, since such Hermaphtodites Such Protean shadowes 
so delude our sights 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 793 
Hee escaped by his Protean Arts; now appearing like an 
Eagle, the second time like a Tygre, the third like a S^nL 
1679 Fstabl Tesi% Their Protean Faculties of Dissimulation, 
Penury, and Putung on so many Shapes x8m-5 J Phillips 
Geol va Eficycl, Metrop VI. 559/® ltsgeolo«*calrelatioDS 


should always be consulted before deciding on the name of 
this Protean rock, xSsg Darwin Ong Spec, il (1878) 3^ 
Genera which have been called * poteao or polymorphic , 
in which the species present an inordinate amount of vana 
Uon. 1B60 Tyndall Glac, i xiv 97 The scene had tune to 


PROTECT. 

go through several of its Protean mutations. xBggAlthuiij 
Syst, Med VIIL 346 General paralysis is of necessity a 
protean malady 

b. spec, Zool. Varying in shape; of or per- 
taining to the proteus-animalcule , amoeboid, amce- 
biform, proteiform. 

x8q2 Bingley Amm Biog, (1813) III 492 The Protean 
Vibrio A species which has deri^ its name from its very 

Cycl Afuit I, 645/1 The Protean animals do not undergo 
. any further metamorphosis. 

B. sb. fl. One who constantly changes; an 
inconstant or equivocal person. Obs rare^\ 

1598 Marston Pygmal. 11, These same Pioteans, whose 
hipocnsie, Doth stillabuse our fond credulity, 

b. An actor who takes several parts in the same 
piece 1 U,S, Cent Diet 

2 . Zool, «pRorjEro2 {Cent Diet 1890). 

Hence Proteanly adv, rare^^, m a protean 
manner, with variation of fonn, 

X678 CuDWORTH luted Sysi 1. 1. § 29. 36 Matter only Pro- 
teanly transformed into different shapes 

Frotease (pr^txigis). Physiol, Chem. [f. 
Pboibo(ly8IS + -ase in Diastasb.] A proteolytic 
enzyme or ferment. 

1904 Vines m Annals of Boi XYIII, 289 (Article) The 
Proteases of Plants. Hitherto the proteases of both plants 
and animals have been classified as ‘peptic’ or as ‘ tryptic’, 
in accordance with thdr general resemblance to either the 
pepsin or the trypsin of the animal body • But with the dis- 
covery of erepsin by Cohnheim, this simple classification of 
the proteases has b^ome inadequate, for erepsin is neither 
‘ peptic ' nor ‘ tryptic ’ Ibid 316 It appears . that erepsin 15 
present in the onion without any other protease, 
t Frotect, ppl, cl* Obs [ad. L protect-us, pa. 
pple* of prdieg-ire to cover m front, protect, defend, 
t, prff, Pro- ^ + teg-dre to cover ] Protected. 
(Const, as pa, pple,) 

X432-30 tr. Htgden (Rolls) 1. 1x1 Like as a doubter is pro- 
tecte iorlg protegitur] of the moder, and subiecte to her. 
1344 tr Ltliieioils TVwwjvr (1574) 41b, The things by which 
R mail IS protect & holpen 

Protect (pr<7tekt), v, [f. ppl. stem of L 
prdUg-ire\ see prec. Cf. rare obs F protector 
(15 th c. in Godef.) ] 

1 tram. To defend or guard from injury or 
danger, to shield from attack 01 assault; to sup- 
port, assist, or afford immumty to, esp against any 
miiziical agency; to preserve intact, or from en- 
croachment, invasion, annoyance, or insult ; to keep 
safe, take care of; to extend patronage to 
1326 Pilgr* Per/ (W, de W. 153*) *20, Whome god 
almyghty. .protected, defended, saued, and goueined 1593 
Shaks 2 aen VI, i 111. 5 The Lord protect him lesu 
blesse him. 1631 Hobbes Leviatk, ii xviii px To every 
man lemaiueth the nght of protecting hiznselfe. 1730 
Gray Elegy xx, These bones from insult to protect. X793 
Buhkb Corr, (1844) IV.^ 183, I trust that Providence pro- 
tects you and your illustrious brother for some great purpose 
X837 Buckle Ctxnhs I xi 646 Whenever a government 
undertakes to protect intellectual pursuits, it will almost 
always protect them in the wrong place and rewaid the 
wrong men 2879 Harlan Eyesight vu 96 The simplest 
forms of spectacles are thoseused merely to protect the eyes 
from mechanical injury or excessive light 
b. To act as official or legal protector (Pro- 
tector i) or guardian of. 

*593 Shaks 2 Ben VI, n in. 29, I see no reason, why a 
King of yeeres should be to be protected like a Child. 1594 
— Fteh. Ill, II. Ill 21 Then the King, Had vertuous Vnkles 
to protect his Grace 

2 . PoL Econ, To assist or guard (a domestic in- 
dustry) against the competition of foreign produc- 
tions by means of imposts on the latter. 

1827-39 Gen. P. Thompson Catechism Com Laws (1839) 

8 160 If no trade can be ‘protected ’ but at the expense of 
some other trade first, and of the consumers a second time 
besides, it will be very difficult to make out a case for ‘pro- 
tection '. x868 Rogers Pol Earn, xvii (1876) 233 If every 
pioducer of every kind were protected, foreign trade might 
cease It would be certainly futile, to protect everybody 
1883 Ld Dunravcn in Body Tel. 29 Sept, a/6 Their 
industries were protected and ours were not 
3 Comm, To provide funds to meet (a commercial 
draft or bill of exchange) ; cf. Cover v.* 17. 

1884 Law Ttmes Rep, LI x6/i Please protect the diaft 
as advised above and obhge drawer. 

4 . a. To furnish with a protective covering, 
spec, in reference to war-ships. 

xSgaDRE Dkt Aris 6 is When the gilder has protected the 
burnished points, he dries the piece. 1884 [see Protectfd] 
b. To provide (machinery, etc.) with devices or 
appliances to prevent injury from it. 

X900 Daily News 14 Apr 2/5 The different systems of 
‘ safety ’ or ‘protected ' rifle ranges in use, 

Hence Prote oted ppl, a, , PTote’otmg vbl, sb , 
the action of the verb, protection. 

0x630 Sasdsssgn SemL,n 275 The curbing of the one 
soit, and the protecting of the other. 1836 Wheaton Bkm. 
iHtemat Law I ii 63 The sovereignty of the inferior ally 
or protected state remains, though Inriited and qualified by 
the stipulauons of the treaties of alliance and protection 
xtoa Bagemot Phystes ^ Pol, (X876) 82 This principle 
explains why the ‘protected’ regions of the world are 
of necessity backward 1878 H H Gibbs Ombre S2 He 
keeps only the tramps and perhaps the Kings or at most 
a protected Queen 1884 Sir T Symonds in Pedl MaU G, 
25 Sept. 1/2 Twenty three battle ships .(of which four are 
protected auisers). 1883 Athenaum 3 Oct 433/3 Tool 

189-2 
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PBOTECTOH. 


[wasi . a protected state dependent upon France. 1888 
NcUtati (N. Y } 6 Dec. 454/1 Whatever increased profits our 
manufacturers of ‘protected* articles get .must come 
otberclasses .the consumers of tbeir products. xpoo[see4D], 
t Prote*ctiUlt, . Obs. ran—K [irrcg. f. prcc. 
+ -AMT.] ~ Peotecxivb a. I. 

1670 Conclmoe wherein CUmeni VIII was eleciedPe^sg 
He would he hts fnend, and would always be gradously 
protectant of his Majesty. 

Protectee (prtrtektf’). [f PBorECTz?.+-EE,] 
One who is under protection. 5^. a. A protege, 
t b. In i 6 -i 7 th c , An Inshman who had accepted 
the protection of the English government (cbs,), 
o. Pal. pcoft. A manufacturer or merchant whose 
trade is protected. 

x6ea in Moryson liin. {1617) ii 238 By prey-bceues gotten 
from the Rebels, and go^ numbers had of the protect^s, .. 
we baue vsed a great kind of sparing of the victuals in the 
store. 1633 T STAFtoRO Pac Hih. i xiii. (1810) 147 If the 
Protecteeinhad meant in their hearts as they professed with 
their tongues. 1807 W. Taylor in Robberas Mem. II, 108 
Your protecteci White) was clerk to my cousm. J S. 

Mobtok in Fortmi (XJ. S ) June, Protection compels him 
[the farmer] to he always the chamed customer of the 
protectee. 

Frotecter: see Pbotkctob. 

Prote*ctiftilf a. nome-wd. [f. Pbotbct v. + 
-Fiiir.] Caiefttl to protect 
1883 G. H* BotTCsrOK in Har^Vs hlag- Apr. 696/1 They 
are more proud and protectful of them than in most. .Dutch 
towns 

Prote'ctiblCi <*. [f, Peoxect v. + 

-IBLE.] Capable of being protected . 

i8|$8 Cablylk F^dk. Gt. ix uu (187a) III. 89 Hot mere 
fanatic mystics protecdble by no Treaty 

Protecidw (prote'ktig), //f a. [f Fboxect 
s?.+-iNaS.] 'fiiat protects ; preserving or shield- 
ing from harm or dwger; extending patronage 
0586 C*T£SS Feubroke Ps. lxi. ui, To thy wings pro< 
tecting shade My self I carry will 1617 Moryson I tin. i 
XM S^t Denis (the Protecting Saint of the French). x8z8 
OaBBETT Pm Reg" XXXIIl sax Say, whether there be 
any protecting law for the people. x8n in Bisdioff Woollm 
hlannf. (184^ II, iB Lord Milton and Mr Wortley both 
conceive, that a protectmg duty of sixpence per lb on the 
wool exported wll be oonoeded to the manufacturers if 
requireiL 1879 Hablan Eyesight vii 06 Protecting glasses 
are not worn neariy so mndi as th^ should be. 

Hence Frote*etiiigly adv . , Prote^otiugnasa. 
x8a8 Blaekm. Mag XXIV, 49 One of Blackie's hands is 
protecUngly placed across her neck x86q hliss hluLOCK 
Wantan's Kt/tgd. H. 238 This little child hovered about 
her handsome mother with a tender protectingness rather 
amndng. x88x Miss Braddox As^h. Ill, 165 Edgar, drawing 
protectingiy near her, as they turned a sharp corner 

Protection (pwtc'kjan). Also 4 prott-, 4-5 
proteooioun(e, -ione, 5-6 -ion, -yon, (4 -texoion, 
6 -texion)} 6 protectione, -loun [ME a F. 
fratection (i2-i3tb c.), ad. late L. prdfeclidn-em^ 
n of action f, proteg-itre to Pbotect,] 

L The action of protecting , the fact or condition 
of being protected ; shelter, defence, or preservation 
from harm, danger, or evil ; patronage, tutelage 
<M37S Sc. Leg Saints in, {Afidyeas) 943 , 1 can fynd place 
na-^uhare, hat to me sa gaynand ware, as vndir 3our pro- 
teccione. 1387-8 T. U&k Pest Lave in. u (Skeat) 1 122 And 
yt innocence., safely might inhabyte bypcote\cion of safe 
oiaducte, 1453 Ralls of Farit V, 267/x That everyche 
other persone .stand and be putte oute of youie protection. 
^1489 Caxtw Semes a/Aymen xn. 388 , 1 leve thb castel 
m your ptotecOTon Sc saufif garde 1596 Shaks, Mercit V 
V. L 235 Be well aduis'd How you doe leaue me to mine 
owne protectioD. x65x Hobbes Leviath. n xxviu 152 When 
there is no such Power, there is no protection to be had 
from the Law. 1795 Burke Cerr. (1844) IV. 313 Ireland, 
constitationally, is independent, politically, she can never 
be so It is a struggle against nature. She must be pro- 
tected, and there is no protection to be found for her, but 
either from France or England. 1809 Pradattu 2 Oct. in 
Her tslet SU Pa. IIL 251 notSi We present ourselves to you. 
Inhabitants of Cenhalonia, not as Invaders, vdth views of 
conquest, but as Allies who hold forth to you the advantages 
of British, piotecdon. 1809 Roland Fenaftg^. vii, Offering 
the present Work to your kind protection 1879 Lubbock 
ScL Led. ii. 45 Tbeprevaihng color of caterpillars is green, 
like that of leaves The value of this to the young insect, 
the protection it affords, are obvious. 

b. euphem. The keeping of a. concubine or mis- 
tress in a separate establishment. 
xSn H. Savile m xzik Rep Hist MSS Comm App, v 
43 One Mrs Johnson a lady of pleasure under his Lord- 
ship’s protection x8oq Wilherforce Sp Ho Com 15 Mar 
m Cobbett Pari. Deb. Xlll. 590 That which used to be 
called *adalt^*,was now only * living under protection 
1874 J. Hatton Clyiit (cd 10) 171 while she was living 
under his lordship’s protecdon at Gloucester Gate 

2. A thing or person that protects. 

1388 Wyclif Prol 33 It IS a comyn proteccioun a^ens 
^mecuscioun of prelatis and of sunune lordis <;x4io 
Kocclevc Af other of God 120 Be yee cure help and our 
proteccioun x55a Abp Hamilton Cateck. (1884) 38 Our 
singular defence and protectioun. 1750 Gray Lotig Story 
9^ His quiver and his laurel ’Gainst four such eyes were no 
protection, 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mi Blanc 17 We all 
put on our veilii, as a protection from the heat and hght. 

3. A writing or document that guarantees pro- 
tection, exemption, or immunity to the person 
speciRed in it; a safe-conduct, passport, pass, 
^€sp. (also, letter of protectiod) a writing issued 
by the king granting immunity from arrest or law- 
suit to one engaged in his service, 01 going abroad 


with his cognizance {obs,). In U. S. a certificate of 
American citizenship issued by the customs authori- 
ties to seamen. 

[13x2 Rolls of Parlt. 1 . 286/1 Par Protections graunteez^ 
gentz qe se feignent d'aleren service le Roi ] cxtiSP God- 
stow Reg 66s A proteccion of kyng Richanl, worde by 
woide, after the proteccion of kyng heniy afore I-wntte 
«xSoo in Arnolde Chron (1811) 40 That our protecions,.to 
anx persones to be made and graunted w* vs to gon and 
dwenen in our viage from hensforth shul not be allowed in 
plees of dett for vytayles bought vpon viage, wherof 
Ml such proteccions mendon befallith to be made 1502-3 
Plumpton Corr (Camden) 174 It hath pleased the Kings 
highnes to grant unto your father his letter of protexion, 
159s Expos. Terms Law 150 b, Protection is a writ, and it 
l5^th where that a man will passe ouer the Sea in the kings 
sendee, then., by this writ hee slmll be quit of all manner 
of plees between him & any other person, except plees of 
dower [etc.] x6m Cowell Interpr. s v, Protection m 
the speaall signification is vsed for an exemption, or an 
imraunitie giuen by the King to a person against suites m 
lawe, or other vexations, vpon reasonable causes him there- 
unto moouing 1658-9 Bnrtoiis Diary (1828) IV i Moved 
that the spider sign protections for such peisons as are 
called before the Committee for inspecting Ireasuiy and 
Revenue. 1775 De Lolma Eng Const. 11. xvi (1784) 244 
Having been detected m selling protections, 1897 Kiplino 
Dafs IVork (1898) 1X9 Jan Chinn never broke a protection 
spoken or written on paper 

4. Pol JEcon The theory or system of fostering 
or developing home industries by protecting them 
from the competition of foreign productions, the 
importation of these being checked or discouraged 
by the mroosition of dudes or otherwise. 

1828 AdamSmitlls JV N Notes 364 With- 

out entitling them to a protection from foreign competition 
1830 Gen P Thompson (1842) I 194 Suppose then 

that every individual in the community was a producer of 
some kind, and that every one had a ‘protection ' upon his 
particular trade, 1838 C P Villiers 15 hlar. m Free 
Trade Speeches (1883J 1 . 1, 7 What is the pnnciple of the 
Corn Laws? I believe that I adopt the phrase which is 
current in reply when I say that it is Protection— Pro- 
tection of the landed interest, X84X Miali, in Honconf 
I 228 Protection means shutting out the best chapman 
and the best food 1875 T Hill Tme Ord. Sind. 127 
Earnest debates concerning protection and free tiade. 
i88x Ofocle 12 Nov. 311 Protection means the taxing of 
commodities imported from foreign counCiies, so that home 
manufacturers or producers may be protected from being 
undersold by foreign manufacturers or producers X904 
A. J, Balfour Sp at Edin, in Times 4 Oa 4/3 The object 
of protection is to encourage home industiies The means 
by which it attains that object is by the manipulation of a 
fiscal s>stem to raise home prices 
6. atlrtb. and Comb Of, pertaining to, or for 
protection, as protection fee, grants plate, wall, 
work , protectwn-bnrdened adj. ; proteotio^o. act, 
an act of pailiament for the protection of classes 
of persons, of wild buds, etc. 

x88i W. E Forsfer Let to Gladstone x Nov , m Reid 
Ltji Cx888) II viu. 361 We made up our imnds to arrest the 
leaders under the ^Protection Act x888 RaiDldid. II vii 
306 The passing of the Protection Act [z88i] had been 
succeeded by a lull in the progress of the outrages in 
Ireland. 1899 Westiu. Gas. 18 Dec. 2/5 We are afraid that 
no number of orders under the Wild Birds Protection Act 
would render them safe X908 Daily Chron. ix May x/7 
Contrast between social reform possibilities in Free Trade 
Britain and *Piotection-burdened Germany 1820 W. Tookb 
tr Lvotan I 514 They never once think of paying their 
^protection.fees. X902 JVesim, Gas 10 July 9/1 A large 
number of the claims so abandoned .were not worth pro 
tectioii fees 1901 Ibid si Mar 5/2 The cliff *^protectxou 
works . .have been seriously damaged by the gale. 

Hence Protextional a , of or pertaining to pro- 
tection ; Frote'otlonaxy, that which provides pro- 
tection ; Prote*otlonate a., of or pertaining to the 
economic theory of protection : * PBOTEoriONisr 
a ; sb. » pEOTEOroBATE sb 
1888 J. T. GuLiac in Lmn, Soc. fnil, Zool XX 226 
'’'Protectional Segregation is Segregation from the use of 
different methods of protection against adveise influences 
m the environment xgoo Morley Cromwell iv 1 277 
The protectional establishment of national commerce 1653 
Urquhaht Rabelais It. xi. The bankiupt *Pro£ectionanes 
of five yeares respit 1853 Blackw Mag, LXXIII 764 
What has become of all the *Protectionate croaking about 
low prices? x^zConiemp Rev Jan. 32 A military occu- 
pation of, or British Protectionate over, Egypt 

Protectionism (pr<7le*kjaniz’m). [f. pwe -F 
-ISM, Cf F protechonnisme (? from Eng.).] 
The economic doctrine of piotection ; the policy 
or system of protection. 

18^ Sat Rev, 20 Nov, 496/1 Up to the moment when 
Free.trade triumphed there remained a stohd mass of Pro- 
tectionism against which aigument was hopeless 187B 
H. Amer Rev CXXVII 170 The leanings of Amenca 
towards protectionism 1889 Times srj Nov, 5/4 Italy is the 
first Continental country which has had the courage to 
break with protectionism 1895 Ibid. 10 Jan 9/4 In the 
struggle against old-world protectionism ,Mr. Villiers did 
admirable workm the House of Commons, 

Protectionist (pr^tekj^mst), sb. {a') [f. as 
prec, -h - 1 ST. Cf inod,F. protectionmstel\ One 
who supports the economic theory or system of 
protection ; one who advocates the protection of 
domestic industries from foreign competition by the 
imposition of duties on imports, or by other means. 

X844 I'D, Fiizwilliam in G Pryme Auiobiog (1870) 306 
Protectionists, as they are now called, though I do not think 
it a good name to have given them, as I fear it will be 


rather a populai title 1845 Repi U S Trec^ry ^3 
The protectionist says. Tax us on, tax us on, until we have 
a home market for all our agricultural produce 1849 
CoBDCN speeches 34 If there be pi otectiomsts who think that 
the old protection pnnciple can be restored, I am willing that 
they should vote against me on this occasion. 1876 Fawcett 
Pol Ecm (ed 5) in vu 393 In America and Austiaha 
the great body of the working men are ardent protectionists 
1904 A. J Bai four sp. at Edin in limes 4 Oct. 4/3 , 1 now 
proceed to say that I individually am not a protectionist.. 

"} he Conservative paity, indeed, after the Peelite split, was 
a protectionist party It was based upon protection. 

B as Favounng or simporting protection, 
X846 Sir R Pefl Speech 27 Jan (Flugel) My plan will meet 
the approval of neither the freetrade noi the protectionist 
party x86x May Const Hist (1863) II viu 72 Sir Robert 
Peel ventured in the face of a protectionist Parliament, 
wholly to abandon the policy of protection *865 Daily 
lei 28 Nov, 6/4 The repeal of protectionist duties is among 
the wisest measures embraced in our statute book x88o 
Disraeli Endym III av 153 The protectionist ministry 
weie to remain in office, and to repeal the corn laws, 
Protectionize (pj^’te kjsnsiz), v. [f. as prec 
+ -I 2 B ] irons. To render protectionist ; to con- 
vert to protectionism. 

X90S IVesitn. Gas 7 Sept 1/3 Mr Chamberlain.. is confi- 
dent of his ability to complete m Opposition the task of 
Protectionising the Unionist Party 
Protective (prote'ktiv), a {shl) [f. PROTECT 
V, + -IVB. Cf. med L. proUettmts : 

ax2S9 Matth. Paris Cron. Afatofa anno 1250, Manus 
regis que utique manus defensiva esse tenetur et pi otectiva ] 
1. Having the quality or chaiacter of protecting ; 
tending to protect ; defensive ; preservative. 

x66i Feltham Resolves 11. lix, (ed. 8) 310 [The] accidents of 
Life deny us aiw safety, but what we have from the favour 
of protective Providence 1728-46 Thomson Spring 781 
The stately-sailing swan Bears forward fierce, and guards 
his osier isle, Protective of his young 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L, §328 To apply the protecti\e coat, befoie any rust 
could be formed 1833 Lamb Let to Serjeant Talfourd 
Feb , Those canvas-sleeves protective from ink 1871 Darwin 
Desc Man II. xvi. 224 There are twenty-six species, .which 
manifestly have had their plumage coloured in a protective 
maimer, AUd Examples of protective colouring are 
numerous among insects 

2 Pol. Econ. Of or relating to the economic 
doctiine or system of protection. 

1829 Edm Rev L 73 Such was the state of the silk trade 
under the protective system. 1876 Fawcett Pol Econ. 
(ed s) III VII 304 Few can now be found in England, who 
would favour the re-imposition of piotective duties X904 
A. J Baltour sp at Edm m Times s Oct 4/3 A Protective 
policy, as I undeistand it, is a policy which aims at suppoiting 
or creating home industries by raising home prices. The 
raising of puces is a necessary step towards the encourage- 
ment of an industiy under a Piotective system 

b. m comb., as proteciive-prolnbitive 
1906 Month Jan 38 By mitigating the protective-piohibi- 
tive system he [Canning] promoted commeice 

B. sb. Anything employed lo protect; e. g. m 
Surgery, carbolized oiled silk used for the pro- 
tection of wounds 

1875 H C, Wood Iherap (1879) 589 PtoiecHves , Those 
materials used by tlie physician as external applications to 
exclude the air and to protect inflamed dermal or other 
tissues X885 Clodd ATyths ^ Dr i 11 18 The passage 
lo the use of charms as piotecUves against the evil -disposed 
1898 P, Manson Trap. Diseases xx\i, 487 In dressing it is of 
importance that the law surfaces be covered by some 
aseptic non fibious pi otective 

Prote'ctively, adv. [f prec. + -ly 2 ] 

1, In a protective or piotecting manner; by way 
of protection ; so as to afford piotection, 

1839 Blackw, Mag XLV 682 Coachee lioivs protectively 
to the man of tickets i88x G Ali ln Vigiettes fr. Nat iv 
37 Butterflies close their wings and display only the outer 
surface, which is imitatively and protectively coloured 

1898 Westm Gas. 5 Nov 5/3 A race of protectively colouied 
mice that are found on a sandy island in the Bay of Dublin 

1899 Harper's Afag Feb 363 She held up a yellow tele- 
gram protectively m front other 

2 Pol, Econ So as to protect from competition , 
by protective imposts, etc 
1873-gW, M Williams .Sk in Short Chapteis (z882)23z 
Protectively nmsed and sickly umialions of KngUsh manu- 
factures x88x Times 3 June 9/5 To maintain, that the 
passenger duty operates protectively foi the competing 
omnibus and especially for the tiamcar traffic. 

Protectiveness (pr^te ktivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -HESS.] Protective quality, power, or function 
1847 Miss Aguilar Home Irfluence nt. i, s The caressing 
protectiveness of an elder for a younger, 1857 
Hist Vaccination, Evidence on the piotectiveness of 
vaccination must now be statistical, 1891 T, Hardy Tess 
XAxvii, If he had entered with a pistol in his hand he 
would scarcely have disturbed her trust in his protectiveness 

Protector (prott ktoi), sb. [ME. a. OF pro- 
tectour (i 4 tli c, in Hate,-Darm ), mod. F, pro'^ 
tecteur, ad post-cl. L, protector^ -orevi, a protector, 
a body-guard, agent-n. f, proteg-^re to Protect.] 

1. One who protects, defends, or shields from 
injury or harm ; a defender ; a guardian, a patron. 

Cardinal Protector, a cardinal who has charge of the inter- 
ests of a country, or a religious order or college, at Rome. 

, y *375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi {Thomas') 21 To ja. fel yndis bald 
P*wy» for pi protectour sal I be. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
jEsqp III. xiii, The wulues kyld the dogges whiche were 
capytayns and protectours of the sheep a 1566 Sidney Ps 
XLiii 1, Judg me, And protector bee Of ray cause. *670 
G H Htst Cardinals i. il 6a The Cardinals Protectors 
of the several orders about Rome, 1738 Wesley Ps. in. iii, 
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By my kind Protector keot. Safe I laid me down and slept 
1839 Thirlwall Greece xlvi VI 61 He had indeed been a 
useful ally , but he was something more , he was a powerful 
protector, 1901 in Daily Chrm, 23 Nov. 6/5 It will give 
him [the King] great satisfaction to assume and bear the 
honoiary title ofJProtector of the University of Wales. 

b. A thing that protects; a guard, esp. a device 
or contrivance serving to prevent injury to or from 
something, the object being often indicated by 
a prefixed word; e. g chesUproteciory cuff-protector^ 
ear-protector^ point-protector (for a pencil), etc. 

18^ Noao Electricity (ed 3) 140 When the metallic pro* 
tector .was from is to 16, there was no corrosion or decay of 
the copper x86o Tyndall Glac 11. vm. 965 Such a mass is 
..a protector of the ice beneath it xpoa IVestm Gaz. 
%• Bee. 8/3 The second item was a head protector 1904 
Daily C/iron 8 Dec. 5/4 Footprints showing the marks of 
boot-protectors were found in the garden 1906 IVestm. 
Gaz, 4 Jan 5/2 The boots had been mended with English 
protectors aiirtb X90X Daily Neios 3 Jan. 6/4 Venturing 
outside upon the framework between the protector arms 

c. Rom, Aniiq, A member of the life-guard or 
body-guard, rare^'^, 

1781 Gibbon Deel d* F xvii II. 57 From the seven schools 
two companies of horse and foot were selected, of the pro- 
tectors. whose advantageous station was the hope and 
rewaia of the most deserving soldiers. 

2 . Eng Hist, a. One in charge of the kingdom 
during^ the minority, absence, or incapacity of the 
sovereign ; a regent 

1427 RoUs ofParlt IV 326/1 Yat ye be protectour and 
defendour of yis Lond, and so named and called. ^1450 
Brut (E.E T S.) The Duke of Gloucestie, to ben 
Protectour and defrendour of the Rewme. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleiilatie's Comvt 278 An honorable style [was] geuen 
bimjtbat he should he called the Protectour of thekyng and 
bis Realme XS93 Shaks a Heu FI. 1. 11 56 My LordPro* 
tector, ’tis his Highnes pleasure, You do prepare to ride 
vnto S, Albons. a 1638 Clevlland Definition of Protector 
Wks (1687) ^43 What’s a Protector? He’s a stately Thing, 
That Apes it in the Non age of a King 1670 Pettus 
Fodum Reg 15 John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, 
and Protector of England, a 1771 Gray Corr, (1843) 293 
His great pation the piotector, Humphry, Duke of Glou- 
cester X863 H. Cox Imtit in m 623 The appointment of 
a protector, guardian, or regent, when the heir-apparent of 
the Crown has been very young 

b. The official title of the head of the executive 
during part of the period of the Commonwealth ; 
in full Lord Protector of the Commonwealth : 
borne by Oliver Cromwell 1655-8, and by his 
son Richard 1658-9 

1633 m Acts^ Of dm Pari, (1658) 273 Fiom and after 
the SIX and twentieth day of December 1633 the Name, 
Style, Title and Teste of the Loid Piotector of the Com- 
mon wealtli, of England, Scotland, and Ii eland shall be 
used. 1653-4 Wg^iy Intelligencer 14-21 Mar , The Privy 
Lodgings (or bis Highness the Loid Protector m Whitehall 
aie now in readiness, as also the Lodjdngs for his Lady Pi o- 
lectore&s X658 Evelyn Diaiy 22 Oct, Saw the superb 
funerall of the Protector, a 1674 Clarendon Hist Reb 
XIV § 23 The Declaration of the Council of Officers was 
read, whereby Cromwell was made Piotector 1827 Hallam 
Comt, Hist, (1876) 11 . X. iL 244 Cromwell’s assumption, 
therefore, of the title of Protector was a necessaiy and 
wholesome usurpation 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng 1 I. 
X33 The kingly pi erogatives were intrusted to a lord high 
protector, .cmled not His Majesty but His Highness. 

3 . Law, Protector of the settlement : see quot. 

i8j6. 

t8M Act 3^ \ Wdl IVf c 74 § 92 The Person who shall 
be the Owner of the piior Estate, or the first of such piior 
Estates if moie than One, shall be the Protector of the 
Settlement so far as regaids the Lands in which such prior 
Estate shall be subsisting. 1865 Pall Mall G, 20 Oct i 
The renewed collision which is certain to take place between 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, now that ^ the pro- 
tector of the settlement’, as the lawyers say, is gone, will 
pretty certainly pioduce the desue for Reform, if it does 
not now exist. 1876 Digby Real Pfop v. § 2 219 The 
Protector of the settlement is usually the tenant for life in 
possession ; but the settlor of the lands may appoint in his 
place any number of persons not exceeding thiee to he 
together Piotector during the continuance of the estates 
preceding the estate tail. 

4 . A rendering of L, tiiicr in college use. 

x886 Willis & ChKRKCoffibndgel, Inttod 90 The eai best 
statutable recognition of sti anger students at Oxford is at 
Magdalen College (1479). Waynflete's statute is copied at 
Corpus Cbristi College (1517) where the number of such 
students is limited to toui, or six at the outside, and a peison 
is named who is to be responsible for them, teimed pro- 
tector {tutor) [cf. Statutes of C. C. C X5X7, c 34, quamdiu 
smt sub tutoribus et honeste se gerant] 

Hence f Pxote'otordom Obs,^ a state tinder the 
rule of a Protector. 

1660 Fuller Mixt Contempt (1841) 227 We have been in 
twelve yeai s a kingdom, commonwealth, protectoi dom, aftei - 
waids under an army, pailiament, &c 

Prote’ctor, v, nonce-wd, [f. prec.] irans, a. 
To treat or deal with as Protector, b. To make 
or proclaim Protector. 

1658-9 BurioH^s Diary (1828) HI 180 When the army see 
they are youis, they will be protectored by you 1670 Penn 
Truth Rescued fr. Impost, 23 The then English Aimy was 
the remainder of those Souldiers, that not only subverted 
the Kings Forces, but Protector’d Obver Crumwell. 

Protectoral (pr^te*kt 5 ral)» a, {sK) ff. as prec. 
+ -AL; efi doctoral^ electoral, pastoral So F. 
protectoral (r6th c. in Littr6).] Of or pertaining 
to a protector^ esp, in Hist, to the Protector of 
a kingdonr or commonwealtiu 


1657 Harr, Late Parli 27 Less barthensome and ebarg- 
able to the people then the instiument of Protectoral! Govern- 
ment, or the present Government 1798 W. Taylor in 
Mofiihly Rev XXV. 503 This body, during the civil wars, 
and during the protectoral republic, fostered an excessive 
7eal for regal power 1848 PreuteTs Mag XXXVIII. 244 
This was the signal foi the advance of troops by the Em- 
peror of Russia m his protectoi al character 1885 A theneeum 
22 Aug 232 The notices of the Commonwealth and Protec- 
toral taxation are good and trusts orthy 
t B sb,^ Protectorate sb, i. Obs, rare^\ 
iWi J Davies Ctvil JParres 366 With the dissolving of 
this Parliament was an Exit likewise given to the Fro- 
tectorall. 

Protectorate (pwte*kt6ii«t), sb, [f. Pro- 
tector jd. + -ate 1 ; cf. doctorate \ so F, protectorat 
(i8th c. in Hatz,-Dann ), =L. type *proiectffrdt-usl\ 

1 , The office, position, or government of the Pro- 
tector of a kingdom or state j the peiiod of adminis- 
tration of a Protector; spec, in Eng. Hist, the 
period (1653-9) during which Oliver and Richard 
Ciomwell held the title of Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. 

Wood Aik. Oxon II. Fash 797 He [Richaid Crom- 
well] being designed to be his Fathers successor m the 
Protectorate, was . .sworna Privy Counsellour. 1770GUTHRIE 
Geog, Hist, ^ Comm Gram (1771) 314 During the con- 
tinuance of hts protectorate, he was peipetually distrest for 
money, to keep the wheels of his government going 1836 
H, CoLCRXDGE North Worilaes (X852) I 18 The Short 
Parliament of 1638-9, summoned after the death of Oliver, 
during the brief Protectorate of Richard Ciomwell. 1846 
M'Culloch Acc Brit Empire (1854) II 379 During the 
Protectoi ate the university [of Dublin] was nearly extinct, 
but was revived again, according to its pievious forms, 
at the Restoration 

2 . The office, position, or function of a protector 
or guardian ; protectorship, guardianship. In 
Internat, Law\ a. originally, The relation of a 
strong to a weaker state to which it gives its pro- 
tection, b The relation of a suzerain to a 
vassal state, suzerainty, o, now spec. The 
relation of a European power to a terntoiy 
inhabited by native tribes, and not ranking among 
the nations as a state 

With a cf, Protection i, quoL i8op j Protected, quot. 
1836 In sense o. the teim acquired international recogni- 
tion in the proceedings of the Berlin Conference of 1883. 
See also Ilbert Govt India (1898} vii. 427, Emyel. Laws 
En^ (iwS) XII 49 

1836 Wheaton Elem, Internat. Law 64 The city of 
Cracow in Poland, with its territory, was declared by the 
Gongiess of Vienna to be a free, independent, and neutral 
state, under the protection of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
.Its sovereignty still remains, except so far as it is affected 
by the protectorate which may be lawfully asserted over it 
in puisuance of the treaties of Vienna 1845 S Austin 
ROfile's Hist. Ref II 387 The King of England, it was 
hoped, would accept the piotcctorate of the alliance. xSgi 
Gallcnga Italy i. 31 Not a woid more was said about the 
high protectorate hitherto exeicised by Austria on the 
minor Italian States. x86o Motley NetJierl. (x868} 1 11, 64 
To request England and France to assume a joint pro 
tectoiate over the Netherlands 1864 Woolsey Inirod 
Internat Lansj ii (X&79) 485 The seven Ionian islands 
— . Great Britam^s abandonmentof her protectoiate having 
been accepted— are to foim a pait of the Greek monarchy 
X884 Daily Neios z8 Oct 3/z The setting up of a Biitish 
piotectorate ovei south-eastern New Guinea, as announced 
,.a few days ago 1883 tr Acie GSnirtde Confer, Berlin 
26 Feb in Pari Papers Eng, (1886) XLVI I no In al! 
parts of the territory where no Power shall exercise rights 
of sovereignty or Pi otectoi ate, the International Navigation 
Commission of the Congo shall be charged with supei* 
vising the application of the principles pioclaimed. by this 
Declaration. 

3 , A state or terntoiy placed or taken under the 
protection of a superior power; esp, a protected 
temtory inhabited by native tribes. 

1884 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 The coasts even of our new 
protectorate [in New Guinea] are incompletely known 
1889 Pall Mall G, 18 Nov. s/a H M.S Egeria has just 
completed a remaikable ciuise of annexation, formally 
declaring as protectorates of Gieat Britain no fewer than 
thuteen islands in the South Pacific. xSgx Twitfrgjan 
3/2 The missionaties a^ealed to the Goveinor of the Pio- 
tectoiate. 1899 C. W. C. Oman £f^ igih Cent x 256 The 
piogramme sketched out by Mr. Rhodes, of drawing a con- 
tinuous chain of British protectorates from Cape Colony to 
the Nile valley, 1908 PV/tihder*s Almanack 357 The 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba form a British Protectorate, 
and the East Africa Protectorate extends from the Uni ba to 
the river Juba. 

4 . attrib. (all in senses 2, 3), as proteciorate force^ 
fortn, idea, official, ordinance, regiment, system, 
troops, etc. 

1897 Daily News 16 Feb. 6/2 It was arranged that the 
Protectorate force should occupy the next place in the 
marching order. Ibid, 19 Oct. 7/5 An extraordinary change 
,in the Benin country owing to the energy of Sir Ralph 
Moor and the Piotectorate officials X899 Wesinu Gaz 
X2 Apr 5/2 A strong body of Protectorate troops has set out 
for the interior of Benin to captuie Ologbosheri^ X90Z 
Daily Chron, 13 Dec ^/6 Political questions, arising out 
of the Piotectorate Ordinance of 1896, 

Hence Pxote*ctdxate v irons, nonce-wd. to 
assume or annex as a protectorate. 

x88x Gordon Z r/ 2^'M.zy{mPearsods^6thCaial,{^Zgl^i 
33), England to Protectorate Egypt, France to do Ditto to 
Tunis. 1884 W. G. Lawes in Nonconf ^ Indep. 24 Apr., 
If we are to be annexed, attached, appropriated, or pro- 
tectorated it should he by the Imperial rather than by any 
Colonial Goverument. 


Protectoress, obs var Protectress 
P rotectO*ri^, a, [f. late JL. prdteemi-us 
Protectory + -al.j Of or pertaining to a protector, 
or a protecting state. 

x8o6 Noble Btog, Hist, Eng III 70 He was in some 
degree, allied to the Protectorial fami^, by his uncle’s . 
marriage with Ann, a daughter of Richard Cromwell 
x88s Manch. Exam. 3 Jan 5/3 The fact that we either 
had or bad not protectonal rights over New Guinea, 
t Frotecto^riau, a. and [f. as prec. -{--AN ] 
A. adj. Of or pertaimng to the Protector 
(Cromwell), or to the Protectorate ; Cromwellian 
1659 J. Harrington Ways ^ Means, etc Wks. (1700I S4o 
Now says the Protectorian FarailyA) that we had set up 
the equal Commonwealth ' a 1661 Fuller Worihtes,Hete-‘ 
ford (1662) II 47 Dunng the Tyranny of the Protectorian 
times z68a New News fr 13 Witness of late their 

Protectorian Praise, For which some say, Our Laureat won 
the Bates 

B sb, A supporter of Ciomwell’s protectorate ; 
a Cromwellian. 


s6S9m.Trans.Re1y Hist Soc XVII ii4Leiut Coll King- 
well a greate courtier, and a Protectorian x66i J Davies 
Civ, Wmres 344 'Ibis the Protectonans endeavoured to 
have made no question 

Frote'Ctorless, a. [f. Protector -h -less,] 
Having no protector. 1847 m Webster. 

Frotectorly (prt?te kteili), a. rare, [f as prec. 
-lyIJ Befitting or appropriate to a protector, 
esp. to the Lord Protector. 

1654 in Rump Songs u (1662) 365 Enthron'd in his Chaii 
• He took such Protectorly couises 1672 T. Jordan Z02- 
don Tftnmphani 14 The Captain of a Troop of Horse, 
The Clown, King and Kingdom did divorce ; And put the 
Land mto a Protectoi ly course, By Excision 

Frotectorship (pmte'ktojjip) [See -ship ] 

1 , The office of Protector of the lealm : = Pro- 
tectorate sb. I ; also, with possessive pronoun, 
as title of a protector. 

C1460 Bmi 523 pe Duke of Yorke was sent fore to 
Grenewiche, & her was dischargied of pe pi otectorshipp. 
*893 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, u.i 30 Glosi, As who, my Lord? 
Sifff. Why, as yon, my Lord, An’t like your Lordly Lords 
Piotectorshijp 16^ England! s Conf 3 The most probable 
competitor for succession in the Protectorship 1738 Neal 
Hist, Punt IV, 150 Cromwell's Protectorship was huilt 
only upon the authority of the Council of Officers. 
1847 Nat Encycl I. 971 Under the ‘protectorship ’ of the 
Khedive. 

2 . The position, character, or function of a pro- 
tector; guardianship, patronage. 

1376 Fleming Panopl, Eptst la The loue of good men, 
ohteined through his behauiour in the protectourship of the 
people, 1670 G, H Hist Cardinals ii 1. 105 Those Kings 
bestow not those Protectorships upon the Cardinals to 
receive, hut to confer honour upon them 1702 Mary 
Wollstonccr, Rights Worn vii 282 Not the hbidmous 
mockery of gallantry, nor the insolent condescension of 
protectorship. 1807 Robinson ArchmoL Graeca x xu. 5K 
Minerva, contending with Neptune for the protectorship 
of Athens. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Bmp, xx (1880) 346 
Napoleon found that the protectorship of the Cnurdi 
strengthened his position in France. 

Frotectory (prote ktari), a, and sb, [As adj. 
ad. lale L, p?dtectdri-m of or belonging to the 
body-guard, i. protector (see Proteotor and -ory *). 
As sb f. as Protect v +-ory 1: cf. refectory, 
refonnaiory, etc , and med.L prbtectbn-um pro- 
tectorship, sb. use of neut of protectoi ins ] 

A. adj. Having the quality of protecting; 
protective 

1638 CLrvFLAND Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 471 The 
King .sends his Letters Protectory to the Abbot in these 
Words, 

B. sh, R C. Ck. An institution for Ibe care and 
education of destitute or vicious children. 


1868 [see quot. 1893] x88^ Pall Mall G. 10 OcU 8/2 

The caidinal was very active in , philanthropic work, 
having established protectories foi destitute children [etc] 
x888 Hurlbert Ireland under Coercion (ed. a) I 1 4« 
The Catholic demand for the endowment of Catholic 
schools and protectories. 1893 Tablet 16 Sept 430/a The 
New York Catholic Piotectory, founded m 1868 

Frotectress (prGte*ktres), Also 0 . 7-8 pro- 
teotoress. [f. Protector + -ess.] 

1 . A female protector ; a patroness. 

1370 Foxe a. M (ed, 2) 660/x Stiai^tly enioyning 
you to worship our Lady Mary the mother of God, and 
our patronesse and protectresse, euermore tn all aduersity 
x6si Bf. Mountagu Diairibse sps Pallas, Patronesse of 
Athens, and Protectiesse. 1774 Pennant Tour in Scot tn 
1772, 297 The fair protectress of a fugitive adventurer. 
1878 Gladstone Prim, Homer a 19 Athene, the personal 
protectress of Achilles, of Odusseus, and of Diomed. 

j8. x68o Hickerincill Moroz Ded 3 In making Choice 
of such a Protectoresse. x68a Wheler foura, Greece iii 
2S3 Juno of Samos, the Protectoress of that Island. 1704 
Addr, Devon% Oct,in Loud, Gaz No 4066/8 A Protectoress 
of Your own Dominions 
b. Apphed to a thing 

1615 G. Sandys Trav, r 76 Christians • whose pouerty is 
their onely safety and protectresse 1833 I Taylor Spir 
Despot v 225 If the Papacy were inherently the protectress 
of humanity. 

2 . A female Protector or regent of a kingdom 
or commonwealth ; also, the wife of a Protector, 

X377-87 Holinshed Chnm. III. io8i/x Katharme Par., 
was by patent made protectresse of the realme of Etiglandi 
when king Henne the eight went in person to the wars 
of Bullongne. 1643 Prynnb Sov. Power Petri. App 7a 
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Ferdinand the fourth, being hut a childft when his father 
Sancho died, was m ward to his mother Queen Mary, his* 
Protectressc 1845 Carlylb CromvreU (xS?!) HI 125 At 
N orhorottgh . the Lady Protectress, Widow Khzabeth Crom- 
well, ^ter the Re*itoration, found a retreat. 

**©"4 Protector 2 b] 1660 Tatham it i. 

She wlTbe a Protectoress whether he be a Protector or not. 

t Protectri*ce« Ods, Also 5 -yae, 5-0 -yce* 
[ME. a- F. proiettncCi ad med L proiecfnx, 
-incem : see next] = prec- 

e 1375 Sc Leg^ Smttts xliv. 310 As agatlm, my 

cystire fre, is protectryse of bis cyte, c 1450 MtrourSalua- 
ciaun ass How codi» modire is cure protectnce 1513 
Bradshaw SU Werbuigt^ ii. 1741 * Patrones of Chestre , 
protectritc of the countre. 1654 in Motley Cromroell v vii, 
(1900) 4SI At the table of my Lady Protectnce dmed my 
LadyN *740 tr De Motth^s J^ort Counity •Maid 
II. 137 She found a Protectnce, the Character she gives 
of her exactly suited Madame. 

{{ Protectrix (pMte*ktriks) [med L , fern, of 
L. pmeci(fr'\ = Pbotectress. 

cxSoo Kewedy Poans (Schipper) iv. 0 Sancta hlaria, 
Vugo Aurginum! Protectrix till all pcpill penitent is6a 
A Scott PoetM (S T S ) i. 39 Preiss ay to be protectnx of 
be oure. xdA? A, Ross MysL Poet viu (167s) isa Hecate 


Blaciw, Mag. XXXI. 23 England, the mother and the 
protectnx of heredes. 1^3 If Eng Hist dr 
XXXVII. 244 The duchess was an eminent protectnx of 
literary men and scholaxs. 

t PK)te*cturo. Ods» rare'~\ [f. as Pbotectz?. 
+ -URB ] The action or office of a protector. 

aidfis Fortescue (1869) 501 The Churche hath 
approv^himand hisreigmng by accepting of hisProtecture. 

||Prot6g6 masCf protdgde fetn. (proie^e). 
[F.^ * (one) protected pa. pple. of protiger^ ad, L. 
protect e to Pbotect.J One who is under the 
protection or care of another, esp. of a person of 
superior position or Indnence. 

1778 SHERfflAK Cantp ir.ui, And very d propos^ here comes 
your ladyship’s Proi^ie 1786 Lowtger I1787J H* *43 She 


looked upon me as her particular protegee 1787 Beck- 
FORO Italy (z 8^4) II sod An immense tray dl drira fiuits • 
which one of hi!> hundred and fifty protigis had sent him 
x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Belvtda (1831) II. xxv. 178 He may 
he a protect of Lady Anne Feraval. x8z8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi. XXIV, Mrs. Saddletree .distressed about the &ituatton 
of her unfortunate protege. 1835-9 Mrs Sherwood Lady 
of Manor IV xxiv. 17a The Uttle orphan girl, who had been 
the prot^de of my dear husband. 1908 A thenaeum x Feb. 

a distinguished physician and as the protdge of 
prominent personages in Church and State 
1 -Prote’ic,a. CAm. Obs, [f PnoTE(iN+-io] 
Of, of the nature of, or consisting of protein. 

lisi ^ Mitx.ER Elein Chem> III 647 The proteic 
pnnaples have been termed the plastic mateiials of nutii- 
noD, 1867 If Syd, See Btettnial Retrosp Med^ Snrg» 30 
A newly>formed proteic compound. 

Proteid ^ (prd«ini|id), Chem. Also proteide. 
[f. Pbote(in' . see -id * ] A term applied in Eng- 
land from 1871 to the class of organic compounds 
previously known as 'protein bodies’ or * sub- 
stances ’(Ger. protein-stoffe)^ and now by preference 
called ‘ proteins ’ . see PBOTEiir, and Note there 
1871 Watts tr GmeliiCs Handbk^Chem XVIII, 252 The 
term proteides is here used in the comprehensive sense, 
which permits the grouping together of the non-cryvitallis- 
able mtrc^enous animal and vegetable substances possess- 
ing reactioiui in common. 1873 — Gent htdex of Jml 
Chmu Soc» 1841-72, Pxoteids 1873 Nicholson Btot 68 It 
IS a common and often a very convenient practice to speak 
of the vanous albuminoid substances of animals or veget- 
ables as ‘proteids’ 1873 Watts Fcaones'' Chem, (ed ix) 
955 Albuminous. Principles —Albuminoids or Proteids \ed» 
xo /«flVr, Protein], 1876 Fosrm 1 l {1879) 14 Pro- 
teids ^ form a large portion of all living IxMies and an 
essential part of alT protoplasm. 1891 Pail Mall G s Feb 
6/3 Some months ago Mr Hankin discovered a class of 
organisms to which he gave the name of ‘Protective Pro- 
teids*. These substances appear to be a sort of natural 
antis^ti^ possessing ,tbe power of destroying the bacilli of 
anthrax and other maladies. 1897 Allhuti's SysU Med, 

II The work of ihis accomplished author fWeu: ! 
Mitchell] on the venom of the rattlesoake, formed the | 
first step in our knowledge of toxic proteids, 1897 Willis ' 
Flower Plotas I 207 I’he first downward step in me decom- ' 
position of protoplasm into proteids. 1907 Recommmda 
tlens e^CotHiHiUee voPrac, Physiol Soe, 26 Jan, p xviiL 1 
I The word Proteid— which is used in diffeient senses in 
this country and m Germany— should be abolished, 
b, altnb, and Comb, =» Pbotein atlrib, 

187a HuxLEvP/iys 1 3 That compound known to chemists 
as protwd matter. 1878 Kingzett Amm, Chem 159 A man 
confined to a purely proteid diet must eat a prodigious 
quantity of it, x^^AmertcanHl, 173 The crotahne venom 
Mi^ins three distinct proteid bodies. 1897 Treats Amer 
PediMt^ Soe IX 130 The more proteid inateiial the body 
is called upon to metabolize the more likely we are to have 
an excess of [uric acid, etc,] 

Proteid 2 (prdtt-tf, id). ZooLrare, [f. modX. 
generic name Prffteus + -id 3 .] An amphi- 
bian of the family Froteidabi typified by the 
genus Ftoleus (Pboteus 3 b) So Fxoteldean 
(pid'ut^iidsan) belongmg to this group of 
amphibi^s 

Froteiform (pidu^tziifipim), a, [f. Pboxb-us 
+ -(i)fokm,] Changeable in form, or assuming 
many vanous forms, lake the fabled Proteus or the 
'proteus-auimalcule ' ; protean, multiform, ex- 
tremely variable or various. 

J833 B. G Babimotoh tr HeckeFs Black Death il (x888) 


I so This violent disease, is proteiform in its varieties. 

' 1849-53 Todd's Cycl Anai IV X324/2 Proteiform expM- 
sions of the Amceba and other inferior animals 1853 H. 
Lushingtok ItM 1Far{tB$g) 237 fl’hey] must imagme to 
themselves such a string as never was put together before 
of .all the possible proteiform transformations of an abso- 
lute and impartial egotism i86a H Spencfr First Princ, 
11 xix § 152 (X875I 414 When we turn from these proteifoiin 
specks of living jelly, we find differences of tissue 

Protein (prdu'Uiin) Also 9 -me. Chem, [a. 

(Mulder 1838), Ger protem.i Gr.w/xu- 
T«-or primary, pnme (so named as a pnmaiy sub- 
stance or fundamental material of the bodies of 

I animals and plants) ‘ see -IN I.] 

t a. Name given by Mulder to a complex residual 
nitrogenous substance, of tolerably constant com- 
position, obtained from casein, fibrin, and egg 
albumm, to which he assigned the formula C4oHga 
N]oOj 2, and which he regarded as the essenUal 

* constituent of organiaed bodies, animal 01 vegetable 
{pbs^. b. In current use, any one of a class of 
organic compounds, the proteins^ consisting of car- 

i bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with a little 

I sulphur, m complex and more or less unstable 

* combination; forming an important part of all 
living organisms, and the essential nitrogenous 
constituents of the food of animals ; obtained as 
amorphous solids, differing in solubility and other 
properties, and usually coagulable by heat. Also 
called albuminoids^ and very generally proteids 
(seePBOTEiDl), 

When the advance of chemical knowledge showed that 
there was no such definite compound as Mulder’s * protein 
the albuminoid substances of which he had considered it to 
be the basis continued to be known as the protein bodies or 
swhstances, Ger proteht-sioffei^eie <0 To render the latter, 
the term proteids (at first proteides) was used by H. Watts 
in 1871 in his translation of GxaAvdsHandbook of Chemistry ^ 
also in the Journal of the Chemical Society, and the izth 
ed- of Fownes’ Chemistry, i873,andbecamecommon (though 
not universal) in English use Pfoiefd had however m 
German been applied to designate compounds still more 
complex, e g hmmoglohm (see Hoppe Seyler, Handbch , 
€d s, 1883, 20^. Thence arose confusion^m nomenclatuie, 
to remedy which a Committee on Bioteid Nomenclature 
was appointed, and in 1907 recommended the disuse of the 
term proteid in either sense, and the use of proteins as the 
collective name for the protelnstojffe or protein bodies 
This recommendation was adopted by the International 
Congress of Physiologists at Heidelberg m the same year 
The simple proteins are the ptotamines^ histones^ albu* 
MinSt and globulins (derivatives of which are fibrin and 
mj^osin) The combination compounds are the sclera- 
proiems (e. g, gelatin and keratin), pliospho proteins (e g 
vitellin, casemogen, and casein), conjugated proteins (ind, 
nucleoproteins), glucoproieins (e g.^ mucin), chromo- 
proteins (e g hsBinoglobink Derivatives of proteiDTaie 
meta-proteins ^ (acid-mbumin, alkali-albumin), improperly 
called ‘albuminates (e. 


albumose, globulose, 


gelatose) , peptones ^ ^y Peptides See yonmal ^ Physio- 
logy XX 3 CV Pros 26 Jan 1907, pp. xvii-xx, and Proc, 
Chew. Soe XXUl,s6 , 

III fia manure orgaiii^ue, dtanC un prinmpe general de 
toutes les jiarties constitiiantes du corps animal pourrait 
se nommer Proteme de irpuTeior pnmarius ] 1844 Dukgli- 
50 N Med Lex , Protein^ a product of the decomposition 
of albumen, &c , by potassa x8sx Carpenter Man Phys 
(ed. 2) 9 Proteme and Gelatine are lemarkable, not only 
for containing four elements, but for the very large number 
of atoms of these components which enter into the single 
compound atom of each 1854 Boshnan in OrFs Cite 6c 
I, Org Hat 45 According to a view which has excited much 
attention, these three proximate elements [albumen, fibrme, 
and caserne] are merely slightly modified forms of the one 
proximate element, proteme. Mulder [is] the author 
of this view s8^ Huxley Phys, Basis of Life in 
Forin Rev, Feb. (1869) 135 All forms of protoplasm yet 
examined, contain the four elements carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, m veiy complex union To this com- 
plex combination, the nature of which has never been 
determined with exactness, the name of Protein has been 
ajpplied, 1896 Allhuti's Syst, Med I 4x5 In many [foods] 
the amount of protein is too small. Xbtd, ^20 Of the true 
chemical character of the enzymes we are ignorant. They 
are probably proteins 1907 Jml Physiol, XXXV Proc 
26 Jan Rept on Proteid Ifomencl p xviii, The word 
Protem is recommended as the general name of the whole 

g oup It is at present so used both la America and 
ennany, 

o. attrib. and Comb, 

1846 G E. Day tr. Simon's Anim Chem II 417 Acetic 
acid ^ lenders them gelatinous and tough, but takes up no 
protein-compound 1847-9 Todd's Cyd Anai IV. 104/1 
a he mam element of this material is of protem-basis. 1857 
G Birds Urm, Deposits (ed 5) 43 Sort of transition stage 
between the piotein elements and uiea x86o If Syd, Sac 
Year-Bk, Med, 4 Surg 70 The pancreas as well as the 
stomach secretesasubstance capable of transfoimmgpiotein 
matters into peptone 1875 H Walton Dis Eye 734 The 
protein dement, crystallin, is at its least quantity. x88i 
Mivart Cat 250 The ovum is a minute spheroidal mass of 
protem substance. 1883 Chambers' Encycl s v. Protein, 
protem ^dtes, or protein compounds^ is. com- 
monly retained both by physiologists and chemists, as being 
the most convenient one for representing a class of com- 
TOunds, which deserve their name from their constituting 
a essential articles of food! 

X898 AUbuttsSyst. Med V 890 1 he fibres become finely 
granular from the deposition m them of fine protein granules. 

Hence Froteiinaceons (-^I’Jss), Frot©|inic 
(-4 mk), ProtelaotiB (pwtf ings) adjs,^ of the nature 
of, or consisting of, protein. 


1844 Dungltson Med Lex, Proteinaceous, proteinous 
i868HuxLEvmi?br^// Reu Feb.(iB69) 135 If we use this 
term with caution it may tiuly be said that all proto- 
plasm is proteinaceous 1870 Nicholson Man, Zool 8 The 
proteinaceous matter or protoplasm which constitutes the 
physical basis of life. 1876 tr Schtlta&nbeigeys Foment 81 
Yeast cannot elaboiate ^proteinic matter under these con- 
ditions 1844 Dunglison Med Lex s. v , A ^proteinous 
ahmentaiy pnnciple 1859 Todd's Cycl A^t V 391/1 
Nucleated cells , the membranous walls of which consist of 
a proteinous substance 

Pro tem., pro tempore • see Pbo 10 
Protembryo, Protembryomo, Protence- 
phalon see Peoto- 2 b. 

llPrOtenclwrmatotegkima) Bot, [modL, 
f Gr. irpS>T-os first + iyxvya infusion, after Pabeji- 
OHYMA ] A term used by Nageli for the primary 
meristem and those tissues (the epideimal and 
fundamental) which arise immediately from it; 
contiasted with epencliyma 
187s Bennett & Dyer tr SachP Boi 103 Nngeh says 
that he would call the piimary meiistem and all parts of 
the tissue which arise immediately from it Frotenchyma 
(or Proten) , the cambium, on the other hand, and every- 
thing which .originates from^it Epenchyma (or Epen) 
But ..there is no reason for bringing into prominence only 
the contrast between fibro-vascular and non-fibio-vascular 
masses (Epenchyma and Protenchyma) j the protenchyma 
of Nageh therefore splits up, according to me, into three 
kinds [pnmaiy meristem, epidermal tissue, fundamental 
tissue] of equal value with his epenchyma. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Baiy's Phaner, 6 

ProtendT (prt7te*ncl), V, Now rare, [ME. ad. 
L, prstend-ire lo stretch forth, extend; f. Pbo -1 
iVi^iendB'O to stietch, cf obs F piotend-re 
(1404 in Godef.) to extend, a vaiiant of poitendre 
see POBTEND.] 

I. 1 . irons. To stretch foith; to hold out in 
front of one. Also^. 

1431-50 ti. Htgden (Rolls) VI 217 In whiche yeie ij 
hon ible blasynge stei 1 es apperede pi olendenge [01 ig pi 0- 
tendenies) grete flammes from theym into the northe 1656 
Blount Glossogr, Pioiend, to set, put, cast, or stretch 
forth a x688 Cudworth Immui Mor iv. i. (1731) 127 Not 
stamps or impressions^ passively printed upon the soul fiom 
without, but ideas vitally motended or actively exerted 
from within it self 17x5-30 Pote JUad xv 888 [Ajax] Now 
shakes his spear, now lifts, and now protends 185a Grotc 
Greece 11 Ixix. IX. 25 The spears were protended, the 
trumpets sounded 

b. inir, for rejl. To stretch forwaid; to stick 
out, protrude. 

X7a6 Leoni Alberti's Archit, II 66/1 Its two horns or 
wings protending forwards 1848 Clough Botfae 111, Fi one, 
with hands and feet protending. 

2 trans. To extend in length, or in one dimen- 
sion of space ; to produce (a line) ; usually pass, 
to extend, stietch, reach (from one point lo 
another). Also fig, 

^ Z433-50 tr Higden (Rolls) I 49 The thiidde parte, which 
is Aflrica, is protendede from the weste in to the mendien 
in to the coste of Egipte Ibid, II. 35 Kynge Offa causede 
alongediche to be made..wbiche protendethe hit vn to 
the dune of the floode of Dee behynde Chestre 1654 H 
L’Estrange Chas /(X655) One entire street protended 
in a right line from the Castle to Holy-rood-bouse 1778 
Phil Surv,S Irel 3 London is moie protended m length. 
1876 Alexander Bampion Led (1877) 9 Whether, and how 
far, the thought and personality of the Psalmists were 
protended to, and absorbed by, the Divine object of their 
contem^ation 

b. To extend m magnitude 01 amount. 

1659 H L’Estrangb Alliance Dw Off 319 Protending 
and contracting it. .according to the rate and assise of the 
Office. 1675 R Burthogge Causa Dei 244 He begetteth 
orPrincipleth the Number next in Nature, and that is Two. 

. Ihe Monad is Protended, which begetteth 1 wa 
8 To extend m duration ; to piotract, prolong. 
X4U-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) VI 189 Hit awe to be pio- 
tended unto )?e eve of the xxj« 1659 H L’Esi range 
Alliance Dm Off, 150 All high Fasts were protended and 
reached to the evening thereof, 1836 Sir W Hamilton 
Discuss (1852) jox The stauy Heaven protends it also to 
the illimitable times of their periodic movement 

II. 1 4 :. To portend, foretoken (In quot. 1589 
ahsol^ Ohs, 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 22 That Comets did pro- 
tend at the first blaze x6xo Healrv . 5 *^, Aug, Cifte of God 
205 This protendeth the birth of a beast and not of a man 

Hence Frote*aded ppl, a,, Prote nding z/bi, sb, 
and ppi a. 

1659 H, L'Ebtrahoe Alliance Dm Off, 267 The protending 
of the Hand towards the West xvm Dryden Mneid 11, 
299 They he protected there, By her wge buckler, and pro- 
tended spear 1756 P. Browne yameuca 26 A huge pro- 
tending rock 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol xxi. (x8i8) II 224 
The terrific and protended jaws of the stag-beetle, 
tProte’iiBe, jA Obs rarer'\ [f. L, protem-^ 
ppl. stem of proiendire to Pbotend.] = Pbo- 
TENSION 3. 

1590 Spenser F Q hi lu 4 By dew degrees, and long 
protense [2«<f and later edd pretense] 

t Prote’nsed,^/. a obs rare-- \ [f, L. pro- 
iefis-uSf pa. pple of pf'oieftdiire to Pbotend + 
-ED I ] Stretched forward, extended in length. 

1578 Banister Afisf. Mani 30 The head of theioynt, after 
a^^taine manner long, and forward protensed. 

Protenaion (pr^te^nj^n). rare, [ad. late L. 
prfftensidn-em, n. of action f. prdtendlSre to Pbo- 
tend.] The action or fact of protending. 
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1. A stretching or reaching forward. Also 

1681 tr. WtUis* Rem Med Wks Vocab, Pretension^ a 
stretching forth at length 1836-7 biR W Hamilton Meta^h, 
xli (1870) II. ^a6 There could be no tendency, no proten- 
Sion of the mind to attain thi<; object as an end. 1858 J. 
Martincau Stud, C/ir, (1B73) 9 There are minds whose 
power IS shed, if we may say so, m protension, precipitated 
foi wards in narrow channels with impetuous toirent 

2. Extension in length j linear extent, length. 

1704 Norris /deal W07 Id 11. vii 359 The rays will be of 

an unequal protension 

3. Extension in time ; duration. 

185a Sir W Hamilton Disctte^^ App 1, (A ) (1853) 605 
Time, Protension or protenaive quantity, called hlcewise 
Duiation, is a necessary condition of thought 

Prote*nsity. [f. *}roUnse^ ad L. 

prdtms~us (see nexL) + -iTy.] ‘The character of 
being piotensive or of taking up time * {Cml. jDict ). 
Froteusive (prote nsiv), a* rare. [f. L pro^ 
iens-f ppl. stem of prdtend-Sre to Protend + -IVE.] 
Having the quality of protending 
1. Extending in time; continuing, lasting, enduring. 
1643 [implied in pROTENSivrLv] 1671 Flavfl Fount, Life 
XXIX. Wks 1731 II 88 Our Pauence is accoiding to the 
Will of God, when it is as extensive as intensive, and as 
protensive as God requnes it to be X836-7 Sir W Hamilton 
Meia^h,TXXKV\\\ (1870) II. 372 Time is a protensive quantity, 
and, consequently, any part of it, however small, cannot, 
without a contradiction, be imagined as not divisible into 
parts 1870 Outline Hamilton's Philos 217 Examples of 
the sublime aie manifested m the extensive sublime of 
Space and m the protensive sublime of Etemity. 

2 Extending lengthwise ; relating to or expressing 
linear extension, or magnitude of one dimension. 

1836 Sir W Hamilton Discuss (1S59) 310 In the study of 
Mathematics we are accustomed to a protensive, rather 
than to either an extensive, a comprehensive, or an intensive, 
application of thought 1843 Blackw Mag, LIll. 763 
Distance m a direction from the percipient or what we 
should call protensive distance 
Hence Prote'nslvely adv,^ (in quota ) in respect 
of duration or extension in time, 

164^ Trapp Comm, Gen, vi, s All the thoughts extensively 
aie intensive^ onely evil, and protensively continually 
x88a-3 Schajfs Fnqycl, Kelig Knowl 111, 2322 Space 
cannot be thought of except as extensively, nor time except 
ayprotensively, infinite 

FroteoUte (pr^u-t?,<?loit). Mm, [f. Protb-us 
• j- -LITE.] A synonym of Cobnubianiti, q. v, 
il Proteolysis (pr<5iit7|p*lisis). Phys, Own, 
[mod.L., f. ^ptdieo~y assumed combining form of 
Fbotein + Gr. Atims a loosening, solution] A 
term for a. The separation of the proteins flom a 
l^rotein-containing mixtuie; lb. The splitting up 
of proteins by ferments. {Syd Soc, Lex ) 

Although parallel in form, to electrolysis and hydfolysts 
(decomposition by the agency of electricity and of water). 
poteolyns is not parallel in sense see quot 1907 
x88o NaiH7 ^ XXI 11 169/1 1 he second lecture chiefly relates 
to pepsin and the digestion of proteids , digestive proteo* 
Ivsis , the milk cuidling ferment x888 Lancet 4 Feb 234/2 
An examination of the contents of the stomach pioved that 
the gastric juice was diminished in quantit;^ and proteo- 
lysis impaired* 1890 Bii lings Nat, Med Dict^ Proteo- 
^ysl^^ the sepaialion of proteids from a mixture. 1896 
A llbutt's h,yst Med 1. 97 Of these [substances] the more 
itnportani; are feiments, the results of proteolysis 1907 
Retommendafionsif Committee Bm frill Physiol XXXv 
Proc 26 Jan., Deiivatives of Proteins Of tliese, the pro- 
ducts of proteln-hydiolysisCa term preferable to proteolysis) 
are those which require speoal attention. {Note, Terms 
such as proteolysis fail to convey a meaning in harmony 
with that which is conveyed by the terms electrolysis and 
hydrolysis (on which they are moulded) of decomposition by ) 
Hence Proteolyse (pr^u'txi^lsiz), v, tram, to 
decompose or split up (proteins). 

xgoa in Daily Ckron 22 Nov 6/6 These experiments [of 
Professor V iiies] definitely establish the fact . that an enzyme 
which actively proteolyses the simpler forms of proteid is 
present in all parts of the plant body. 1904 Vinrs Proteases 
of Plants in Ann Bot, Apr 291 The results show that these 
Fungi can peptolyse Witte-peptone, with formation of 
leucm and tyrosin, and can proteolyse flbrin. 

Proteolytic (pr^tx>li tik), a, [f. as prec. + 
Or. ‘KvTiK^oe able to loose, dissolving] Having 
the quality of decomposing proteins 
X877 Foster PJ^s ii iv. (X878) 3x9 An aqueous solution of 
the precipitate is both amylolytic and proteolytic, 1 e. 
appeals to contain some of both the salivary (pancreatic) 
ferment and pepsin 1890 Billings Nat Med, Diet , Pro^ 
teolytiCx having the power to decompose or digest proteids 
X896 Allbutfs Syst Med, I. 724 The oiganism at the 
primary seat of lesion secretes a potent proteolytic en^me. 
ProteOBO (p^ UjiJtos). Phys, Chem, [f. Pbo- 
tb(in + One of n class of products of 

protein-bydioLysis . see quots. and Fbotein. 

1890 Billings Nat, Med Dictt Proteoses^ pnmary 
cleavage-products formed in the digestion of proteids with 
gastric or pancreatic juices or their equivalents, or by the 
hydrolytic action of boiling dilute acids They are inter- 
mediate between the original proteid and peptone. 1897 
Allbutfs Syst Med 11 Bxi Venoms contain proteids which 
possess . characteristics of the albumins or globulins and 
r. those of proteoses, Recommendations 0/ Committee 
on Pi otetdNomencl 8 Derivatives of Proteins b Proteoses 
This term includes albumose, globulose, gelatose, etc. 
Proter-, shorter form of Pbotero-, used before a 
vowel, as in the words here following. 
Proterandrous (prfJtenemdros), a, [f. Pbo- 
TEBO- -{' -ANDBous ! cf. Fbotandbobs. In both 
senses opp. to Protbbooynous.] 


1. Bot, Having the stamens or male organs 
mature before the pistil or female organ. 

1875 Lubbock Wild Flostters v 130 Cross-fertihsation is 
. favoured by the flowei being pioterandrous 18179 A W 
Bxnnett in Academy 33 Pentstemon is proterandrous 
(therefore cross-fertilized). 

2 Zoo/, Of a heimaphrodite animal, or a colony 
of zooids * Having the male organs, or individuals, 
sexually mature before the female. (Cf. quot. 
zSS^ s. V. Pbotebandby below.) 

Hence Fxotera'ndvonsness, the quality or fact 
of being proterandrous ; so Froteramdry. 

1875 Lubbock PFild Flowers v. 132 Cioss-fertilisation 
n seemed m Echium and Borago by pioteiandrousness 
(if I may be permitted to com the word) 1887 Nature 
29 Dec 213/1 If the polypides are unisexual, then the pro- 
terandry refers only to the colony as a whole. 1895 Jiyd 
Soc Lex I Proteiandry, the condition, in a Phanerogam, 
in which the stamens of the flower mature before the pistil. 

Proteranthous (prpteraemlias), a Bot, [f 
as prec + Gr 6.vB~os flower + -ODS ] Having 
flowei s appearing before the leaves, 

1832 Lindley Introd Rot 401 

t Prote*ricalf a, Obs, rare-\ [f. Gr. 
repiKos early-bearing, precocious avicfj a 

kind of early fig) + -al.] Early-beanng. 

ai69a Sir T Browne Tracts (1684) 73 This great vaiiety 
of Figg Trees, as precocious, protencal, biferous, triferous, 
and always bearing Tiees 

Frotero- (piptero), befoie a vowel proter-* 
(prptSr), combming form fiom Gr, vpuTfpos foie, 
foimer, anteiior, m place, time, order, lank; used 
in a few scientific terms. 

Fro terobase (-b^>s) Mm, [after Diabase], an 
eruptive rock resembling diabase, but in a more 
advanced stage of alteration. Fro teroglo ssate a. 
Zoo/, [Gr, ^kwiraa longue], belonging to Gunther's 
division ProUi oglossa of batrachians, having the 
tongue free in front. Frcteroglyph (-glif) Zool, 
[Gr. to carve], a venomous seipeut of the 

group Proteroglypha, characterized by having only 
tile anteiior maxillary teeth grooved; so Fro- 
terog-ly phio, Frotero ‘glsrphotis adjs,, belonging 
to or having the characteis of the Proterog/ypha, 
Froiserosanr (-sgr) [Gr gavpos lizard], a saurian 
of the extinct genus Peoierosaurus or group Pro>‘ 
terosauna, comprising some of the oldest known 
reptiles; so Fro terosau'riaai a, belonging to 
Pioterosauria^ sb a proterosaur Frotero- 
toxne (-ti?»m) a Zoo/, [Gr.-ro/ws cutting], applied 
to mastication in which the molars of the lower 
jaw move forwards against those of the upper, as 
in the Carnivora Fro'teiozoio a Geol, [cf. 
Protozoio] : see quots. See also Proterandrous, 
Protebogynous, etc 

x8o5 G. S, West in F^oc, Zool Soc, 813 It is undoubtedly 
thehomologueof that structure present in theViperine and 
^^Proteroglyphous forms. [1872 Nicholson Palaeont 356 
In the Permian Rocks the first undoubted Reptilian remains 
occur, the *Proterosaurus of this period being probably 
a Lacertilian ] 1896 Cope Primary Factors Evol, vi, 318 
The inferior molar shears foi wards on the superior meuar. 
'^Proterotome mastication 1906 Chamberlin & Salisbury 
Geol II. IV. 162 To the^Proterozoic era is assigned the time 
that elapsed between the close of the foimation of the 
Igneous complex and the beginning of the lowest system 
which is now known to contain abundant well preset ved 
fossils. [Note] Proterozoic, as here used, is a synonym of 
Algonhian iis used by the U S Geol. Surv. i^Athenxuw 
18 Aug 191/2 Between the close of this lone aichaean period 
and the beginning of the pal®o7oio ages there was another 
vast stretch of geological time, distinguished as the Pro- 
terozoic era. 

ProterogyxLOUS (pipterf^'d^inss), a, [f. Pbo- 
tero- -f- -GYNdua. Cf. Protogtnous In both 
senses opposed to Protebandbous.] 

1. Bot, Having tie pistil or female organ mature 
before the stamens or male organs 
1875 Lubbock. Wild Flowers in. gi Caltha palustris 
The ^ecies aie said by Hildebrand to be proterogynous 
1877 Darwin Forms of FI, Introd 10 Other individuals, 
called proterogynous, have their stigma mature befoie their 
pollen IS ready. 1M3 Thompson tr MwllePs Fert, Flowers 
xenoie, Bpxengel calls this species of dichogamyf female- 
male , nild^xsoidf^rotogynoust Ddipxnot proterogynous 
2 Zoo/, Of a hermaphiodite animal, or a colony 
of zooids : Having the female organs, or in- 
dividuals, sexually mature before the male 
So Fxotero'gyny, the quality or state of being 
proterogynous. 

1890 in Cent Did xSoS Syd Soc Lex,^ Proierogyny^ 
the maturation of the pistil of a flower before the stamens, 
f Prote'STVey n, Obs rare, [ad L proterv-us 
forward, bold, pert, wanton, impudent ,* cf obs F. 
proterve in Godef.). 

Etymol. of L, proierous doubtful Walde suggests afler 
Frdhde *pro pterguos, f. Pro-^ i+cogn. of Gr Tirepvf wing ] 
Forward, wayward, untoward, stubborn; pee- 
vish, petulant. Hence f Frote rvely adv 
1382 Wyclie 2 Ttnu nu 4 Men schulen be traitours, 
proterue [gloss ox ouerthwert. Vulg protervi]. 2526 Ptlgr 
Perf (W de W. 1531) X17 Who so euer by his owne reason 
or sentence wyll defende proteruely or styfly that thynge y* 
he loueth. 1567 Satir, Poems Reform, vi 31 Man of hjs 
awin nature is so proterue. 


Protervious, erron. form of Protervous. 
Protervity (pri?t§*iYiti), Now rare, [ad, 
obs F. protermtt, ad, L proiervitdtem forwardness, 
pertness, etc ; see prec.J Waywardness, frowaid- 
ness, stubbornness , pertness, saticiness, insolence ; 
peevishness, petulance ; an instance of this. 

?i;i5oo Proveibis m Antiq Rep, (1809) IV 409 They 
that of protervite will not tewne well, Ve^ ve, zre, theyre 
songe shal be in hell 16x3 Day Festivals vnu (1615) 233 
If we adde Protervitie, StuMiornnesse, and rude Behaviour. 
1654 H L’Estrange Chas I (1655) 59 The queen, who 
formerly showed so much waspish piotervity and way- 
wardnesse. 1726 C, D'Anvers Ciaftswan 1. (1727) 10 The 
peevishness and protervity of age^ 1838 G, b Faber 
Inquuy 516 The protervity of heretics in the very efiToiti 
of their falsehood 1882 Sttvenson Fain Studies 36 In 
his [Hugo^s] poems and plays there are the same unac- 
countabl^rotervities, 

fb. pg"* Applied obscurely (or erroneously) to 
a bodily deformity or disfigurement. Oh, 
x65x Ffltham Resolves 11. iv (ed 8) 183 Some deformity in 
the mmd (as in certain naturnll protervities in the body) 
they are seldome taking, but often begett a di^hke 

t Prote*rvOTlS^ a Obs, Also erron, pro- 
tervious, [f. L. proleiv-tts (see Proterve) -t- 
-ous.] = Proterve. 

>547 Bale Exam, Anne Askewe 65 b, Slacke eare gaue 
Pylate to the prestes he detected then proteruouse mad- 
nesse. X624 F Whito Repl Fisher 8 No such apparant 
Victoria was gotten of proteruious Heretiques, Ibid 9 The 
Scriptures are a meanes to conmet proteruious error. 
Protest Cpr^R’test, formerly priJte'st) , sb [ME, 
— OF. protest (1479 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F 
med L proiest-um. It., Sp., Pg protesfo), 
f E, protester to Protest. Cf. obs. ¥, pioteste, 
It , Sp,p‘'ofesia fem ] An act of protesting. 

1. A solemn declaration; an affirmation; an 
asseveration ; an avowal ; = Pbotestation i. 

0x400 Ber^ 3905 And in protest opynlyj^here a-mong 
tewe all, HalfF my good .1 graunt it here to Geffrey. x5q6 
Shaks, I Hm, IV ^ nr. 1. 260 Sweare me a good mouth- 
filling Oath and leaue in sooth, And such protest of 
Pepper Ginger-bread, To Veluet-Guards, and Sunday- 
Citizens 1654 Whitlock Zooitnma 17 They would consen 
their Neighbours with Protests of good Usage 1876 
Mozlcy Unw, Senn 1 19 A statement or protest is, com- 
pared with the reality, a poor thing. 

2. The action taken to hx the liability for the 
payment of a dishonoured hill; spec a formal 
declaration in writing, usually by a notary-public, 
that a bill has been duly presented and payment 
or acceptance lefused. 

1622 MALYNES.<^7fc Lcm-Merch 399 The Notarie may., 
leaue afterwaides the copie of the Protest with some of the 
house, or throw the same within doores,and keepe a note of 
It against the next time. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 71 
If a Bill be presented for Acceptance, and the Acceptant 
lefuse absolutely to accept it. then the Possessor of the Bill 
IS obliged instantly without delay to make Protest for Non- 
Acceptance. 1698 Act vViil HI, c 17 Which Pro- 

test. shall within Fourteen Days after making thereof, be 
sent, or otherwise due Notice shall be given thereof to the 
Party from whom the said Bill or Bills were received 1726 
Shclvockc Voy round World 23, I gave the Protest to 
Capt Clipperton in the South-Seas 1882 Act 4s 6* 46 
Vict, c 61 § 51 (4) When a bill has been duly noted, the 
protest may be subsequently extended as of the date of the 
noting /Old (7) A protest must contain a copy of the bill, 
and be signed by the notary making it, 

8 A written declaration made by the master of a 
ship, attested by a justice of the peace or a consul, 
stating the circumstances under which injury has 
happened to the ship or caigo, or under which 
ofneers or crew have incurred any liabihty. 

*755 Magens Insurances I. 87 The Insurers ask for the 
Protest . which is a Declaration imon Oath, usually made 
by the Master, and some of his People, before a Justice, 
Notary or Consul, at any Place where they fir&t arrive, 
1848 WHARTON Laiui Lex , Protest^ a writing attested by 
a justice of the peace or consul, drawn by a master of a 
vessel, stating the seventy of the voyage by which the ship 
has suflTered, and showing that the damage was not occa- 
sioned by his misconduct or neglect. 

4. A formal statement or declaration of dis- 
approval of or dissent trom, or of consent under 
ceitnin conditions only to, some action or pro- 
ceeding; a remonstrance. 

X721 Pari Hut, 1 38 This Answer of the Barons to the 
King [in 1242] . . being in the Nature of a Protest, is the 
First of that lund we meet with m History , we shall, ther^ 
fore, give it at length as follows. 2769 Robertson Chas, V, 
III X, 221 Protests and counter-protests were taken. x8ai 
J. Haggard Re/. Consist Crt, L 5 The husband appeared 
under protest, andprayed tobedisraissed on the ground [etc.]. 
1846 M«Culloch Acc, Brit, Empire (1854) IL soi On the first 
day (xSth May) of the meeting of the general assembly of 
1843, the ministers and elders, members of that body, opposed 
to the right of patronage and in favour of the veto, gave in 
a Protest, stating that * The courts of the church as now 
established, and members thereof, are liable to be coerced 
by the avil courts m the exercise of their spiritual functions \ 
X885 Sir W, B Brett in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div 876 
The meaning of paying under protest necessarily is that the 
party paying the money does not pay it by way of nghtfol 
payment, but claims it still as his money m the hands of the 
person to whom it is paid. xBqi Times 30 Dec 9/4 Meet- 
ings of protest began to be held all over Ireland. 

b. A written statement of dissent from any 
motion carried m the House of Lords, recorded 
and signed by any Peer of the minonty. (The 
eailier term was Pbotestation 3 b.) 
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1713 ihtUi The Protest of the L[ord^ upon A[ddressing] 
Her M[ajesty] for Her Sp[eech] With the Names the 
Lforlds. 1731 ffo. Lords XXI. 69^3 Ordered, That 
on Thursday next, this House take into Consideration 
the Nature of Protests, and the Manner of entering 
them, vjtx Another Protest of their Lordships, 

on Sir George Byng’s Attacldt^ die Spanish Fleet. 1765 
Blackstons CoutiH I. ti. 168 Each has also a right, 
by leave of the house, when a vote passes contrary to his 
sentiments, to enter his dissent on the journals of the house, 
with the reasons of such dissent; which is usually stiled his 
protest. 1854 Macaulay (1867) 16 Some of the 

most remarl^ble protests which appear in the journals of 
the peers were drawn up by him (Atterbury*} x{^5 Rogers 
Utife) A Complete Collection of the Protects of the Lords . 
1634-1874 /^/d Pref, 13 It was not assumed or acted on 

before the Long Parliament, though the six Peers who 
make the first protest, with or without reasons, state that 
they ' demanded their right of protestation /^/d. Pref 15 
The first protest with reasons entered in the Journals of the 
Irish House of Lords w as in 1695, .the practice was plmnly 
borrowed from English procedure 

6 . attnb*i protest meeting, resolnUon. 

IlIuHOY Ow AitffPodles (1857) ^ he protest meet, 
mgs occurred on the 11th and x&h. 1895 Daify J\rows 
Q Sept, s/s Lord Duniaven did not. as many exacted , 
hoist the protest flag after the finish. 1902 DaityChon. 
27 June 8/x A protest meeting was held at ten o^clock 

Protest (pTrte*st), V [a. F. protesie-r ( T4th c 
la Xittrd), ad. "L, prdtest-arf (also in late L. -are) 
to declaie formally in public, testify, protest, f. 
Fbo^ 1 1 a -h tesidrT to be or speak as a witness, to 
declare, aver, assert.] 

1 . trans To declare or state formally or solemnly 
(something about which a doubt is stated or 
implied) , to affirm, asseverate, or assert in formal 
or solemn terms. Const, with subofd, d, compl ^ 
or simple obj, 

1440 Huufhrev Dk. Glouc. Advice in Rymer Fcedercc 
(1710) X. 767/1, I Protest^ for myn Excuse and my Dis- 
charge. that 1 never was. am, nor never shal be Consentyns: 


nothyng obstynatly affyrme that fete] xgfix T. 
Norton Caivm's InsL r. 35 Likewise Thomas in protestinjg 
him to be his lord and his God, doth professe that he 1$ 
that only one God vrhome be had alway worshipped. xsSx 
in Calderwood Hisi» Ktrk (Wodrow Soa) II. 119 Foras- 
muche as no man speeketh against this thmg, >ou, N.^ sail 
protest beexey before God, and his hohe congregatioun, 
that you have taken, and are now contented to have, M , 
heere present, for your lawful] wife xfiax Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig^ Xett Sex. i. Ill 169 Till then I proteste I can ha\e 
no joye in the going wdl of my owin hussienesse 1709 
Steele Toiler No 3 f 7 , 1 protest to you, the Gentleman 
has not spoken to me. 1759 Robertsok ffjst Scot, vri. 
Wks. 18x3 1 5x2 She protests in the most solemn manner, 
that she was innocent of the crime laid to her charge. 
x8» Keicktlev fftsi. Eng II 38 She then, with dignity 
ana calmness solemnly protested ner innocence 

b, tntr To make protestation or solemn affiima- 
tion. 

1360 Bible (Genev) z Kings ii. 42 Did I not make thee 
srare, ,& protested vnto thee, saying [etc.]? — ^tr. xi 7, 

I haue protested vnto your fathers , rising eardy & pro* 
toting, saying, Obey my voyce. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. 
11. 240 Httsn Madam, how like >ou this Play? Qu The 
La^ protests to much, me tbinkes x6ix Biblc Gm. xlui 
3 The man did solemnly protest vnto vs, saying, Fo shall 
npt see my face, except your brother he with you, — 
r Smn. viii 9 Protest solemnly vnto them, and shew them 
the manor of the King that shall mgne over them x85o 
Robertson Ser. m v 73 Every mother, .who ever, 
by her hope against hope for some profligate, protested for 
a love deeper and wider than that of society. 

c. As a mere asseveration, cf Djeolabb z>. 6b. 

1587 tnjRBBRV. Tr^. T (1837) *3^, I lovde, I doe pio- 

ttet, And did of worldlie men account that worthie knight 
Ae b«t. x6xa Dekkbr Ifti he not good Wks. 1873 III 313, 

I will doe It I protest 177X ^mns Lett, xhx (iBap) 253 , 1 
cannot.. call you the., basest fellow in the Kingdom. I 
protest, my lord, I do not thmk you so. 

2 . tram. To make a formal wntten declaration 
of the non-acceptance or non-payment of (a bill of 
exduinerc) wben duly oresented. Also ifp*. 


Webster, i667PEPysDn*2yi3Dec., 
If the bill of 200/. .be not paid and. if I do not help him 
about It, they have no wot but to let it be protested 176s 
Act 5 Geo. ///, c. 49 § 5 The person .who shall have pro- 
tested such note. x866 Crump Banking v. xi2 The acceptor 
may procure the funds necessary to meet the bill, and pre- 
vent its being protested. 

t b. To protest the bill of (a person), Obs. rare. 

i6ai Fletcher Beggar ^ s Bush rv 1, I'm sure 'twould vex 

S ur hearts, to be protested; Ye’re all fair merchants. x6m 
Sfttdani i m, I must and will have my 
money, Or 1 U latest you first, and, that done, have The 
statute made for hanknrots servra u p o n you. 

0. Football. To lodge a protest against (a player): 
to object to as disq^iudified. U. S 
1903 M^htrds Mag. June 118/2 Princeton protested 
rnomas j Thorp, one of Columbia's best men. Columbia 
returned the compliment by protesting Davis, Princeton’s 
captain and end-rush. 

1 3 . To assert publicly ; to pioclaim, publish : 
to declare, show forth. Ohs 
4 »xS 48 Hall Chron., Edoj. IV 227 In case y» he did 
refuse so to do, then he [the herald] dyd protest the harme 
Cnac snottld ensue, in the forme and maner, that in suche a 
case is aKustumed to be done. 1599 Skaks. Mnc/i Ado 
V. i xp Do me nght, or 1 will protest your cowaidise. 

1641 (Sept 9)mRogeis/>2'tf/^fi?f 
M Loras (187s) 1 . 6 Therefore to acquit ourselves of the 
dangers and inconveniences that might arise, .we do protest 


I our disassents to this vote, and do thus enter it as aforesaid 
[Cf. sense 7.] 4x644 (^i^arles Sol Recant Sol. xii 46 
I Remember thy Creator; O protest Hispraises to the world. 

^ 1 4 . To VOW ; to promise or undertake solemnly. 

^ X560 Daus tr. Sietdands Comm 432 That suche [married 

priests] as by the consent of their wiues, wil proteste to make 
a diuorsement they do handle more gently. 1590 Shaks, 
khds I. 1, 80 On Dianaes Altar to protest For ate, 

austerity, and single life. 1624^ Brief Inform Affairs 
I Palatinate 36 As for the Dignitie Imperiall, the Elector 
Palatine hath alwa>es protested to recognize him foi 
Emperor £x66o in Gutch Coll Cm II, 455 The Scots 
senously protested the performance of all these 
j 1 6 . To make a request in legal form ; to demand 
as a right, to stipulate. Const, with subord. cl., 
also intr. with for. Sc Obs. 

I 1508 Kenmedic Ditnhar 331 Syne ger Stobo 

, for thy lyf protest XS74 Reg Privy Council Scot 11 
i 410 The said Maister Johnne protestit that the said Lord 
i Robert sould not be haldin to answer to the saidis letters 
X678 Sir 6 - Mackenzie Crim Lams Scot ii xv §3 (1699) 
330 When Advocats assist Pannels, especially in Treason, 
they use to protest that no escape of theirs 111 pleading, may 
be misconstructed 1752 J Itouthian Form of Process 1 
(ed 2j 113 Of old, before inclosing the Jury, the Loid Advo- ; 
cate or Prosecutor used to protest for an Assize of Error 
against the Inquest, if they assoilzied. 

1 6 . To call to witness ; to appeal to. Ohs 

xsss W Watreman AVxnf/tf App 339 Protesting 

God, that he entended not to toume aside, or hide, any 
thing that is another inannes 1667 Milton P L,x 480 
Unonginal Night and Chaos wilde . , with clamorous uproare 
Protesting Fate supreame 1^5 Hobbes Odyssey (1677)9 
Protest the gods ag^nst their injuries. And let the whole 
assembly know your case 

7 . intr To give formal expression to objection, 
dissent, or disapproval, to make a formal (often 
written) declaration against some proposal, 
decision, procedure, or action j to remonstrate. 

x6o8 Armin Nest Ntnn (1849) 48 This lusty jester in 
fury draws hts dagger, and uegms to protest z6m Sir T. 
Herbert Trav Ded Aij Such imprest money X doe not 
like, but protest against it X64X (Dec. 24) in Rogeis 
Pfoiesis of Lords (1875} I 7 , 1 do protest against the defer- 
ling the debate thereof until Monday, to the end to discharge 
myself of any ill consequence that may happen thereby 
17x8 (Feb. 20) Ibid 1 . 240 We, whose names aie subscribed, 
do protest against the resolution for refusing the other 
instruction, moved to be given to the same Committee on the 
MutiOT Bill, for the xeasons following xst, Because [etc ] 
X762 Goldsm Cti. JV, xxxiii. This X protested against, as 
being no way Chinese 1873 J H Newman Htsf. Sk II. 
PrefT 12 A minister of religion may faiily protest against 
being made a politician. 

+ PxO'testancy. Obs. [f. next + -cy.] The 
condition of bemg a Protestant; the Protestant 
religion, system, or principles ; « Pbotjsstabtism i . 

In 17th c , spec the system of the reformed Church 
of England, as distinguished on the one hand from 
Popery, on the other from Presbyteiianism and 
Purilamsm. 

1604 .S ?/p^lic Masse Priests § 41 Puntanisme differing 
from Protestancie in 32 articles of doctrine (as their owne 
bookes and writings doe witnesse). i6ia J. Chamberlain 
m Crt, 4* Times yos. I (1848) I. 162 He renounced all 
religions, Papistry, Protestancy, Puntanwm, and all other, 
and took himself only to God. 1655 G, Hall Ihtle) The 


if It could. x688 Penn Let wks 1726 I Life 137 The 
Common Protestancy of the Kingdom, x8aa J, Milner 
VvidEuds Rehg. Conirov. 59 Recanting the whole system 
of Protestancy. 

b. The Protestant community; = Peotbstant- 
J8M 2. 

xyxx in xoilt Rep Hist. MSS Comm App v. 196 This 
death miserably contnstated the whole Protestancy of the 
thiee nations 

Protestant (prp*testaut), sb. and a. [a Ger. 
or Y . Protestant, in pi. the designation of those who 
jomed m the protest at Spires in 1529, ad. L. pro- 
testdm, p\. proiestani-es, pres. pple. oiprMest-dri 
to Peotest. In French also fone who protests 
in any sense, e. g. who protests devotion, sb. use of 
pres, pple, ot protester (cf. sense 3 a)] 

A. sb. I, Fccles. 

1 . Hist, usually pi. The name given to those 
German princes and free cities who made a 
^claration of dissent from the decision of the 
Diet of Spires (1539), which re-affirmed the edict 
of the Diet of Worms against the Reformation; 
hence, a general designation of the adherents of the 
Reformed doctnnes and worship in Gemiany, 

^ In the i6th c., the name Proiesiant was generally taken 
in Germany by the Lutherans , while the Swiss and ‘French 
called themselves Reformed. 

xs^ Wyatt Lei to Cromwell m MS, Cotton Vesp C vit 
If 26 b, The Launsegrave the Duke of Saxone and the 
wbiche they cal the Piotestantes. 
md If 28b, This must be other against the Turk or the 
Protestantes,orforGeldres. 2340 Wotton Let ioCiom^ 

Prot^tantes will make no leage nor truecis with 
thiimperemr, but under suche wordes, as shalbe able to 
Cleves to. iS4» Coverdale Acies 
Dispni, Contents, The namys of all them which are called 
protestantys. i«i J Hales Let f- Augsburg to Cecil 
27 Api (S P For, Edw VI, VI No 3S, PR 0 ), In 
most places the Papistes and Protestauntes haue ther 
servyce in one churche, one after thother r^so Bp. Scot m 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I, App, vu. 17 It is declared, that 


earnest sute was made by the protestantes to have three things 
giaunted and suffered to be practyssed within that realme 
[of Poloma] 1560 Daus tr Sletaands Comm. 82 b, Vnto 
this protestation of Prynces, certen of the chief cities did 
subscribe, .this is in dede y“ first oiiginal of the name of 
Protestauntes, which not only in Geimany, but also emonges 
foieyn nations, is nowe common and famous X624 Bkdfll 
Lett li ^Protestants A name fiist given to the Princes 
and free Cities of (jermany, that sought refoi matron in the 
Diet at Spir& Anno 1529 1659 Milton Civ Power Wks 

1738 I, 547 Which Protestation made by the fust public 
Refoimets of our Religion against the Imperial Edicts of 
Charles the fifth, imposing Church-Traditions without 
Scriptme, gave first beginning to the name of Protestant. 
1761 Hume Hist Eng II w\ 174 The Lutheran princes 
had combined m a league for their own defence at 
Smalcalde , and because they protested against the votes 
passed m the impexial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of Protestants 1899 B J Kidd 39 jd?*/ I i 1 
§ 2 7 In church ornaments, while the Lutherans or Pro- 
testants were willing to retain everything that was not 
expressly forbidden m Scripture, the Swiss oi^ Reformed 
excluded everything but what was positively enjoined 

2 . A member or adherent of any of the Christian 
chuiches 01 bodies which repudiated the papal 
authority, and separated or were severed fiom the 
Roman communion in the Refoimation of the 
sixteenth centiuy, and generally of any of the 
bodies of Chiistians descended from them ; hence m 
general language applied to any Western Chnstian 
or member of a (ihnstian church outside the 
Roman communion, Opposed to Papist, Roman 
Catholic, or Catholic m the leslricted sense. 

*553 E Underhill in Nair Reform (Camdwi) 140 Your 
honors do knowe thatt in this controveisy thatt bathe byn, 
sume be called papistes and sume protestaynes 1554 
Coverdale Lett, mass (1564} 345 The more parte doe parte 
stakes wy the the papistes and protestantes, so that they are 
become maungyeMongrelles. 1556 M. Huggard The 
displaying of die Protestantes, &sondry their practises, with 
a description of diuers their abuses fi equented within their 
malignaunte chuich. 1361 {ditld^ Ihe Confession of the 
Faythe and Doctrine beleued and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotlande 1562 A Scott Poems 
(S T. S.) 1. X45 Protestandis takis he fieiris auld antetewne, 
Reddie ressauaris, hot to render nocht 1594 Naskc Unfort 
Trav 60 , 1 must saie to the shame of vs piotestants, if good 
workes may meiit heauen they [Romans] doe them, we 
talke of them x6io Holland Camden's Bnt (1637) 327 
William Lambard was the fiist Protestant that built an 
Hospital] 1659 Baxter Key Cath Pref, 3 A Protestant is 
a Christian that holdeth to the holy Scriptures as a sufficient 
Rule of faith and holy living and protesteth against Popeiy 
1659 Evelyn Diary 21 Oct , A private Fast was kept by the 
Church of England Piotestants in towne zi^8 Act 30 
Chas. II, Stat 11. § a, Declar 3 , 1 do make this l 5 eclaiation 

in the plain and ordinary Sense ot the Words read unto 
me, as they are commonly understood by English Pro- 
testants, without any Evasion, Equivocation or mental 
Reservation whatsoever 1683 Evelyn Diary 3 Nov , The 
French persecution of the Protestants raging with the 
utmost barbarity. x686 Ihd 5 May, The Duke of Savoy, 
instigated by the French King to extirpate the Protestants 
of Piedmont. X689 Sancroft in Guten Coll. Cur I, 447 
We are tiue Englishmen and true Protestants, and heartily 
love our Religion and our Lawb X798 Sophia Lee Cantei 0. 
P , Young Lady's T. II, 235 He could not, as a protestaut, 
claim sanctuary with the monks X893 Ld Acton Stud. 
Hist (1896) 24 The centre of gravity, moving from the 
Latin to the Teuton, has also passed from the Catholic to 
the Protestant. X903 F. W. Maitland in Camh. Mod. Hist. 
II, XVI, 571 The word ‘ Protestant which is rapidly spiead- 
ing [cissg] from Germany, comes as a welcome name. In 
the view of an officially inspired apologist of the Elizabethan 
settlement, those who are not Papists are Protestants; 

b. Spec. In reference to the Church of England 
the use has vaiied with lime and circumstances. 
In the 17 th c.; Protestant was generally accepted 
and used by members of the Established Churchy 
and was even so applied to the exclusion of 
Presbyterians, Quakers, and Separatists, as is still 
usual in Ireland, and is still or was lately m some 
districts of England. In more recent times the 
name has been disfavoured or disowned by many 
Anglicans. 


Catholic , or (after common (Continental and R C. use) to 
Catholic (see Catholic A. 7, B 2, 3), it is viewed with dis- 
favour by those who lay stress on the claim of the Anglican 
Chutch to be equally Catholic with the Roman 
x6o8 Chapman, etc. Eastward Hoe v, 1 , 1 have bad of all 
sorts of men .under my Keyes; and almost of all religions 
1 the land, as Papmt. Protestant, Puritane, Brownist, Ana- 
^ T[uvil] Ess. PoU 6- Mor. 64 Betweene 
the Catnolick and the Protestant, the Protestant and the 
P^tan, the Puritan and others 1642 Mrs Eure in Verney 
Mem. (1892) II. V 96 Neither papist, nor puritan, aye nor 
protestant, but will be the lookers by it x66x Jer. Taylor 
Serm at Opening Pari. Irel 8 May ? xi, I hope the presby- 
protestant, and say, that the papist, 
and the Socinian, and the independent, and the anabaptist, 
and the Quaker, are guilty of rebellion and disobedience. 
1820 tr. s Trav 423 The Puntans sworn enemies of 
the Catholics, as alro of the Protestants [Cf p 4x2 Pro- 
tMt^ts or those of the Established Religion] *830-3 
W. Carleton Traits 4. Stones Irish Peasanity ^x8&o) L 
185 The population of the Catholics on the one side, and of 
Protestants and Dissenters on the other zSpo Healy Jnsula 
^nctorum, etc. 29X His memory is cherished not only by 
Catholics but by Protestants and even by Presbyterians 
also Z9M Rev. C. B Mount Let. to Editor, Forty years 
back in Dorset, 1 frequently beard the word ‘ Protestant * 
used as distinctive name for memberb of the Estabfished 



PBOTESTANT. 

Church of England, in distinction from ‘Dissenters’, 
‘ Chapel-goers *, and the like 

1813 A. Knox in /T <5* yehh's Corr, (1834) IL 122 What 
perverse innuence the nick-natne of protestant has had on 
our church. 1905 A Cooper-Marsdin CJimxh or Sect 1. 7, 
1 refuse to call myself a Piotestant except .when I wish to 
declaie -that I am not a Papist 

H. General, Often stressed (pwte'stant). 

3 . One who protests, a. One who makes pro- 
testation or declaration ; esf one who protests 
devotion [Fr. proiestanil , a snitor. rare 

1648 Hcrricic He&per ^ To Anthea^ who may coinmmui. 
etc 1, Bid me to live, and I will live Thy Piotestant to be, 
1904 Daily Citron 5 May ^3 That is how we find among 
hei ‘ proiestants ’ Mr. Denis O’Hara, whose love-chase is 
the theme of this, as of the earlier story 

b. One who protests against error (partly 
etymological, partly Jig‘ from i or 2), 

X836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph (1877) I v 91 We must 
be Protestants, not infidels m philosophy, XM3G F Brownc 
St AM/telm 297 Ahbat Failbe was the fast Protestant in 
these islands, for Adamnan says that he ‘ protested ’ A 
Piotestant is one who asserts his own belief in a definite and 
positive form. 

c. One who makes a protest a^inst any decision, 
proceeding, practice, custom, or the like; a pio- 
tester. (Often with allusion to senses i and 2 ) 

1833 Maurice Prop//, ij- JCz^s xbc 328 The protestant 
against sensual and divided worship 1862 — Mar, ^ McU 
P/nlos. IV. IX § loB 629 To hope that he would be the 
effectual protestant against all Noith West passages. 1885 
Century Mag June 328/1 No gieat moral value cau be 
attached to a protest against evil-doing at which the pro- 
testant has connived 1896 Bp Goar Rom Cath Claims 
(1904) App. i 206 When John the Baptist appeared, he 
appeared as a protestant against the actual d^evelopment 
which the inspired leligion had received *906 Daily 
Ckton, 4 May 3/4 Lawience Rivers, piotestant against 
compulsory games, champion of the right to do with school- 
boy leisure as schoolboy pleases. 

B. adj 1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
Protestants or Protestantism, (In the earliest quots., 
sa protesting^ and, in reference to the Continent, 
as Lutheran ) 

*S39 Cromwell in Si Papers Hen VIIL I 605 The 
States Piotestantes have geven their petition more then 4 
dayes passed, but as yet tuEmpeiouis Commissioners have 
geven no answer therto 1542 Coverdale Acies DtspuU 
19s These be the Prynces and estates protestantys & all 
which do atond to the coiifessyon geuen at Augspurg 
called the geimanys confession 1584 Leycesfers Comvvm, 
Ud4i) 97 ^mplaining on all hands of our piotestants 
Bishops and Clergy 1607 Topsell Fonr-f Beasts Ep 
Ded., D. Gesner . was a Piotestant Physician. 1644 
Evelyn Diary ^ Mar., To heare & see the manner of the 
Fiench Protestant Churches service. X648 Rzhon Bos, 
xxvii, 277 That scaice any one [of them] either waSj or 
IS a true Lover, or Practiser of the Protestant Relimon, 
established in England. (Dec. 7) Resolution in jhtls. 
Ho Comm VII, 397/2 The True Reformed Protestant, 
Chtisuan Religion, as it is contained in the Holy Scriptures, 

shall be asseited and maintained, as the publick Profession 
of these Nations 1670 Evelyn Dza?y 28 Nov., This Duke 
[Monmouth], whom lor distinction they call’d the Pio- 
testant Duke , the people made their idol CX6B7 Burnft 
Ortg Mem, 1 (190a) 133 She does the piotestant interest 
more service than all hei til affects can do it a prejudice 
x688 Kbnnett 111 Magd Coll ^ yas, II (O.H.S.) 258 
Theie was a Protestant, or rather Providential, wind. x6B8 
Act 1 Will, 4- Mary c, 6 (Coronabon oath), Will you to the 
utmost of your Power maintain the Laws of God, the true 
Profession of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law? x6lto Sancroft in Gutch 
Colt Cur, 1, 447 The Bishops and Cleigy of England are 
unmoveably fixt to the Protestant religion , and absolutely 
irreconcileable both to Popeiy and arbitrary power lyoo 
Pbpys Let J2 Apr , All the King of France does against 
his Protestant subjects x8a7 Barrington Personal Sh 243 
The term 'Piotestant ascendancy ' was coined by Mr. John 
Gifford .and became an epithet very fatal to the peace of 
Ireland i8a8 Act 9 Geo, IV, c. 17. § 2 (Declaratzon) The 
Protestant Church as it is by Law established in England 
x8m [see Catholic B 3] 1899 Bp Stubbs Visitation 

Charges (1904) 343 The Protestant Religion is, I think, the 
historical and leasonable expression for collective applica 
tion. X903F W, Maitland in CrtWii Mod,Hisl,M,TXs\ 394 
That Protestant principle which refers us to the primitive 
Church. 

b. Protestant Bissenter see Dissenibb 2 c. 
Protestant Episcopal, official style of the 
church in U, S. descended from and in commimion 
with the Church of England. 

167a Dk Buckhm. Sp in Proc, Ho Lords Ci74®) !• 

That you would give me leave to bring in a Bill of Indulg- 
ence to all Protestant Pissenteis x688, xSBo, x8a6, X839 
[see Dissenter ac] X780 m W S. Perry aist Amer> 
Episcopal Ch (1883) 11 ax On motion of the Secretary it 
was pioposed that the Church known in the nrovince as 
Protestant be called ‘ the Protestant-Episcopal Church’, and 
it was so adopted. ^ ^ , 

2 . Also (prt?te*stant). Protesting; making a 

protest. ^ ^ 

1844 Ld Houghton Mem, Many Scenes, Ttni^ Ahh^ 
iSaWe of this lattei, still protestant age, With priestly 
ministrations of the sun, . . Maintain this conseciation 1890 
G, S Hall in Amer, yrnl, Psychol, Jan. 61 A private pro- 
testant tribunal, where personal moral convictions pieside 
xBm Eg/io I Nov. x/4 Artlessly protestant against the vicious 
vmuties of smart society. 

Hence Pro-testaatAoin, the Protestant commu- 
nities collectively ; Fro testaatU ke a,^ like or 
after the manner of a Protestant ; Fro'testaatly 
adv,, in a Protestant manner; consistently with 
Protestantism. 

Yol. VII. 


1605 

XS79 Foixe Rejiti, Rasiel 739 An argument of authority 
Mgauue, is naught and protestantlike 1639 Milton Cw, 
Power Wks 1851 V. 312 To protestants nothing more 
protestantly can be permitted then a free and lawful debate 
^76 Doctrine of Devils 21 If theie have not been, even in 
Protestantdom some too, that give heed to such doctrines. 

^ L Leonard in Papers Ohio Ch Hist, Soc, VII 98 
Probably by most of Christendom, if not also by most of 
‘Protestantdom *, we are as yet unheaid of. 

t Frotesta'utical, a Obs [f prec + -ical.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a Protestant ; 
mchned to or of the nature of Protestantism; 

Pbotestant a, i. (Sometimes with hostile or 
opprobrious implication ) 

X592 Bacon Ohserv 1879 1 382/2 A thud kind 

of gospellei s called Brownists affirm that the protestantical 
church of England is not gathered in the name of Christ, 
but of Antichiist x6ra T James Corrupt Scripture iv. 97 
They had euery wheie almost omitted Pbotius words, being 
veiy Protestanticall m this Translation 

PrO'testairtLsli, a, rare [f. as prec. + -ishI.] 
» prec. Hence Fro testa utlshly adv 
x(S8o R. L’Estrange Aiisiv, Litter of Libels 8 Something 
. which might give the Protestantish Authour occasion of 
that flourish. X685 H More Rif Baxter 24 As if he 
insinuated himself Popishlyand Protestantishly* affected in 
one Breath x8 in Flugel Eng -Germ, Diet (1891), Louis 
Philip has been very Protestautish in his predilections. 
Protestantism (prp testanti z’m) [f.as piec. 
-f- -ISM Cf. ^,pvtestanfisme J 

1 . The religion of Protestants, as opposed to 
Roman Catholicism; the condition of being 
Protestant, adherence to Protestant principles 

1649 Milton Eikon xv 142 In the selling of Pi otestantiijm, 
thir [Papists’] aid was both unseemly and suspicious 1726 
Jos Trapp Popery in 205 There were Schisms .. long 
before Popeiy, and consequently much longer before Pro- 
testantism.. -was in Bemg. X773 Burke Sp Com, Amei, 
Wks III S3 But the religion most prevalent m our northern 
colonies is a refinement on the piinciple of resistance it is 
the dissideiice of dissent, and the piotestantism of the 
piotestant leligion 1790 — Fr Rev, 30 It was still 
a line of hereditary descent, .though an hereditary descent 
qualified with protestantism X849 Macaulay Hist Eng 
VI, II 54 When the Jesuits came to the lescue of the papacy 
,Prote!itantism,.wa5 stopped m its piogress, and lapidly 
beaten hack from the foot of the Alps to the shoies of the 
Baltic. 1895 Bp Gore Creed f Christian x, (ed 7) 60 
She [Ch of Eng ], more than any other branch of the 
Church Catholic, holds together Church authority, Bible 
authority, and individual consraence. The Church of Rome 
makes much of one; Protestantism makes much of the 
other two, 

2 . Protestants, or the Protestant churches, 
collectively- 

1662-3 South Serm (1727) V 60 The only thing that makes 
Protestantism considerable in Christendom, is the Church 
of England, a 1677 I Harrington Grounds Monarchy ir 
X08 The slow assistances sent to hi^ Daughter, m whose 
safety and protection Protestantism w^ at th^timeso much 
concein'’ - . ~ - . . « . . 

meaninj 
has helc 
dwindling 

3 The condition of piotesting; an attitude of 
protest or objection, rare, 

1854 II, Spencer in Westm Rev, Apr 388 Theie, needs, 
then, a protestantism in social usages 1835 Thalkeray 
Newcotnes 1 366 How his protestantism against her 
doctiines should exhibit itself 011 the tuif 

Protestantize (prp teslantoiz), v [f. as 
prec -k-iZE] a. irans To render Protestant ; to 
convert to or peimeate with the pimciples of Pro- 
testantism. b. zntr. To follow Protestant practices. 
Hence Fro*testaati zed ppl a,. Fro testanti aing 
vhl sh and ppl a , also Fro testanti zer, one 
who protestantizes. 

1834 FraseVs Mag X. 720 The grants which they still 
retain for the express puipose of Protestantising Ireland. 
1831 J H Newman Cath, in Eng. 339 Are Protestantizing 
priests and monks the only evidence of the kind which they 
could get? x89xBpR T. Davidson, ete Taitll xxiv. 
199 He would further * Protestantise ’ the Churdi of England. 
x895D<»i^itoJ 24 Mays/6 Hebelonged to a Protestantised 
Jewish family, eminent in the financial world. 1906 W. 
Walker Calvin vii. 203 Another considerable element 


m hi8 Church ^ ^ „ 

Protestation (pr^>test?»^an) . [a. F. protestor 
tim (13th c m Littre), ad. late L. prdtestdtio (in 
Itala, 2 Macc. vii. 6), n of action f prdlest-arT 
to Peoxest.] The' action of protesting; that 
which IS protested. ^ ^ 

1 A solemn affirmation of a fact, opinion, or 
resolution , a formal public assertion or assevera- 
tion To make protestation^ to protest in a solemn 
or formal manner. 

1340 HampoleP^ Consc 9593 J make here a protes^ion, 
patl wil stand til he correccion Of ilka rightwyselered man 
0x386 Chaucer MilleVsProl 29 Fust I make a protesta- 
ciouii, That I am dronke I knowe it by my soun. 1326 


festfaion made before the honourable auditory at West- 
minster, we sufficient^ set forth in few words the sum of our 
fhith. X391 Shaks Two Gent iv iv.133, I know they are 
stuft with protestations, And full of new-found oathes, 
which he will breake As easily as I doe teare his papei. I 


PB-OTESTATOBY. 

1663 Cowley Verses d* Fss,, CrotnweU (1669) 64 If theie 
had been any faith in mens vows and protestations, 1733 
Neal Hist. Punt II, 437 They enteied mto a solemn Pr” 
testation to stand by each other with their lives and 
fortunes 18^ Dicicens Nich, Nick xxviii. Many pro 
testations of fiiendship, and expressions anticipative o^he 
pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an 
acquaintance 1899 JVestm Gass 4 Oct lo/i The great 
‘Chuich of the Protestation*^ which is being erected at 
Spires as a memorial of the origin of the name “Protestant* 
at the famous Reichstag in that city in 1529. 

tb. By, With, under {a) protestation, with the 
asseition of the reservation or stipulation, under 
the condition {that') Cf Pbotest v. 5. Obs, 

1423 Rolls ofParli IV 267/2 Vat he myghte ipelce under 
protestation, to yat ende. 1480 Coventry Lest Bk 444 
With a protestacion that the seid Priour & Couent may be 
at their iiberte at all tymes to refourme & adde more Ih/d, 
434 The answeies made to bill of Corapleynt made be 
pe pnour of Couentre, he protestacion ]>at hts answer at all 
tymes hereafter may be altered, added Jierto, amended 01 
othenvyse reformed at eny tjnne requisite 1376 Reg Pnvy 
Comunl Scot II 377 ITndei protestatioun that tbay na wayis 
grant the narrative to be of veritie. 

2 Law, ta In pleading, an affirmation or 
denial, introduced in form of a protest, of some 
allegation the tmth of which the pleader cannot 
directly affirm or deny without duplicating his 
plea, and which he cannot pass over lest he should 
be held to have tacitly waived or admitted it (see 
quot 1 528) Ohs, 

By protestation, by way of or in the form of a protestation. 
1471-3 in Calr, Proc, Cham Q Ehz (1830) IL Pref, ss 
Thomas seith^ by protestacion, that the mater contened m 
the seid bill is insufficient to put hym to answer therto 
J331 in Leadam Set Cos CrL Requests (Selden) 37 And he 
heyng theieof so seysed (^ed of such estate thereof by 
piotestacion seysed 1379 Expos Terms Law 162 b/2 Pro- 
testation is a sauinge to the paitie (that so pleadeth by pro- 
testation) to bee concluded by any matter alledged or 
obiected against him, vpon which he cannot iom issu 1628 
Coke On Lite 124 b, Piotestation is an exclusion of a 
conclusion thata party to an action may by pleading incune, 
or it is a safegard to the party which keepeth bun from 
being concluded by the plea he is to make, if the issue 
he found for him. 1797 Tomlins Leeiu Did s v,. The use 
of a Protestation in pleading seems to be this, viz. When 
one paity alleges or pleads seveial matters, and the other 
paity can only offei, or take issue on one of them, he pio- 
tests against the others 

b. Sc, Law (See quot. 183S ) 

1371 Reg Prwy doiAtcil Scot II, 92 Thay will proceid 
and minster justice alsweill begevingof protestationis and 
decretis 1633 Acts of Sederunt 12 Dec. (1790) 46 Act 
anent Expences in Protestations. X739 Ibid 7 July 325. 
1838 W Bell Diet Law Scot s v , Where a pursuer, 
advocator or suspender, after having raised an action, fails 
to insist in it, his opponent, by means of protestation, may 
compel him either to proceed or to suffer the action to fall . 

[1 hisj IS done by delivering to one of the Outer-house clerks, 
a note for inseition in the minute hook of the Court of 
Session . .This note is called a protestation. 

3 A solemn 01 formal declaiation of dissent or 
objection ; = Peotest sh, 4. 

x^x J Jackson True Evang, T in. 194 After a thousand 
Complaints, Di^ertations, Protestations against their Eriors 
1661 Wood Life 1 Apr (O H S) I 391 Mr. Brent desir’d 
them to read a papei, containing a piotebtation in the 
name of all the fellowes, under a public notarie’s hand, 
against the admission of Sir Thomas Clayton to the warden- 
snip of Merton coll 1793 Acc Proc Camb agst W Fre/ul 
J94, 1 Robeit Tyiwhitt, a non-regent master of arts, do, 
within ten days, make this open and legal protestation " 
against the said grace 1803 Jpeferson Wni, (1830) IV. 7 
Spain had entered into a piotestation against our ratifica- 
tion of the treaty 1849 Stovel Inirod. Cannds Neeess 
p xxxiii, Its burning fetteis have provoked protestation, 
lesistance, dissent, in various forms, civil and sacred, 
b. « Pkotest sb, 4 b, 

1624 (May 26) in Rogers Pioiesis of Lords (1875) I 2 
Therefore the Lords, spiritual and temporal, in the highei 
House of Parliament, now assembled, do hereby declare and 
pionounce, and cause this protestation to he entered on 
record, in the rolls of this Parliament 1641 (Sept 9) Ibid 
6 [The first foimal protest with Reasons in the Journals 
of the House] We whose names are underwritten did dis- 
assent, and having, befoie the putting of the question, 
demanded our light of piotestation, did accordingly make 
our protestation That [etc.] 1700 fApril 4J Ibtd 139 We 
cannot but enter thin oui protestation against a second 
reading of this Bill. 1722 ymls Ho Lor^ XXII 73/1 
The restraining the Assei tions,used in Broteatations, to the 
Apprehension or Opinion of the Lords protesting. 
i, attrib , o.’&pjvtestcdion meeting, money (2 b) 

1389 Pappe w Hatc/ut (1844) 36, I drew neere the sillie 
soule whom I found qumermg jn two sheetes of protestation 
paper [alluding to the Marprelate tract ‘The Piotesta- 
tion ’] x66x Acts of Sederunt 4 July (1700) 7? The sup- 
phcation of Richard Wairde, lately clerk or the bills, under 
the usurpers, mentioning him to have in his hands seveiall 
suras of money, consigned as protestation money, 1908 
N^on (N. Y.) 6 June 342/2 Protestation meetings have 
been held , -r 

Protestator (pr^’tesl^itw). rare'^^, u.mod.L. 
pr^est&ior, agent-n, from prdtestdt t to Pbotjb8t.] 
One who protests ; a protester. 

1847 in Webster 

Protestatory (pri?te statsn), a, rare, [f. L. 
pfdtesidU, ppl. stem of profest&rt to PEorEsa? 
-0By2, So "F, protestatotre'} Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a protest. 

a 1624 Bp M. Smith Serm, (1632) 27 The answere is partly 
indignatory .partly protestatory 1887 Standard 23 Dec. 

3/2 These concessions were not favourably received by the 

190 
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PBOTESTED. 

Niitional Partyi who went so far as to threaten further pro- 
te->tatory elecuoos. 

Prote-sted, a, [f. Protest v + -ed i J 
1 Solemnly or f publicly asserted, 

1605 hlAMSTOti DuiM Courtesan iv, 1, And don all the 
officer of protested gallantne for your sake, c x6ao F letcher 
& Mass. Lit, Pr Lamtyer i. i, Thou wouldst not vnUingly 
Live a protested coward, or be call'd one? 

'j‘2. That has made or joined m a protest or 
protestation. Obs, rare^K 
1641 MiLTOSelm/uado iv TOs. 1851 III ai9lnlhisage . 
God hath renewed our protestation against all those >et 
remaining dregs of superstition. Let us all goe, every true 
protested Brittaine throughout the 3 Kingdoms, and tender 
thanks to God the Father of light. 

3 . That is protested agamst, objected to, or done 
or given trader protest. Protested bill*, see Pro- 
test V , 2 . 

1849 Thackeratt Friendship Wks. 1900 VI, 626 , 1 will dis- 
own \ou, and cut you off with a protested shilling x8fi4 
O w. HoLMEi. Banket^s Secret Poet Wks. (1895) 310 The 
moral market hdd the usual chills Of Virtue sunering from 
protested biUi), 

Protester (pr^te star), [f. as prec. + -ER ^.J 

1. One who makes a protestation or solemn 
aihimation. 

x 6 ox Shaks, yuL C.i. li. 74 Were I a common ^ugher, 
or did vse To stale with ordinary Oathes my loue lo euery 
new Protester. 

2. One who makes a protest or remonstrance 
xdez C, Cartw’richt Ctit, Reh^ J 103 To annex their 

Religion as a oodicrll to an appeal of a company of Pro- 
testers against a decree at Shira. 1794 Burke Rep, Lords 
yrnls wks 1843 II fioi The reasons against the article, 
alleged in the protest, were by no means solely bottomed in 
the practice of the courts below, as if the main reliance of 
the protesters vras upon that U'.age. i8x* L Hunt in 
Examiner 25 May yzs/a The Grenvilles and oth« pro- 
testers against improper expenses. 1885 Planch, Exam 
14 May 6/1 The mobon was earned by 54 to 4, the pro- 
testers being [etc.]. 

Tb. Sc. Bist. jS/. Those Presbytenans who m 
1650 protested against the union with the Royalists ; 
also applied to those who on vanons later occa- 
sions formally protested against acts or decisions 
of the church courts. 

x66o Douglas in Wodrow Hist. Suff Ch, Scot (1721) I, 
Introd 12 That it may he they were mistaken for some of 
their Brethren the Frotestei^ to whom,. the King's Return 
is Matter of Terror, xjaa Wodrow Corr (1843} 11 . 630 His 
pieces he wrote in the debate with the Protesters contain 
many things as to the History of this Qiurcb. x8i6 Scott 
OldMort V, They had parted at the time when the kingdom 
of Scotland was divided into Resolutioners and Protesters 
Summary Principle U, P Ch, 2 In May 1733 the 
Assembly refused to hear fully the reasons which the pro- 
testers had to iwge 1882-3 Sehint^s Etuycl, Rehg Knowl, 
1.409/2 His father .belonged to the extreme Covenanting 
party of Protesters. 

3 . One who protests a bill or other commercial 
document 

X849 Ds Quincev Eng Mail Coach Wks. 1862 IV. 295 
If It IS by bills at ninety days after date that you are made 
unhappy— if noters and protesters are the sort of wietches 
whose, shadows darken the bouse of life. 

Trote^stinfif, vbL sb [f Protest v. + -ing i ] 
The action of the verb Protest, a. Protestation, 
solemn declaration \ remonstrance, b. The formal 
declaration of the non-payment of a bill when duly 
presented. 

XS99 ?Sha^. Pass Pilgr. vii, Yet in the mids of all her 
pure protesting;. Her faith, her othes, her teares, and all 
were leastmgs* 1703 Roi^e Y/z/urr/ i 1 344 'Tm as well my 
Heart was cautious of believing Thy Vowb, and thy Pro- 
testing JTaa ymls Ho Lords XXII 74/1 The Liberty 
of Protesting, with Reasons, being an unquestionable Right 
and essential Privilege of the whole Peerage 1809 R. 
liKnGso%o luirod. Trade 20 act authorises the pro- 
testing of inland hillb for non-acceptance. 

Prote'Stiugi ppl a, [f, as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That protests . m various senses of the verb, 
x68z Wood L^e 6 June (O H S ) II 542 The outrage 
committed on the old lady Lovelace, they pluck'd hei out 
of her coach, and called her *old protesting bitch 1703 
Rows Cllyss. V. l 1967 AprotesUng, faithless, villain Friend 
Frote'Stiuglyi ado [f prec. + -it 2.] Jn 
a piotestmg manner , by way of protest. 

1888 K, Dowling Miracle Gold I. vii, 125 She looked at 
him protestingly. 1894 Temple Bar Mag, CIL 328 The 
maid stood protestingly in the background 

Protestor (prutestw), [Early mod,E. pro^ 
testouTy ad. obs. F, protestestr^ f. protester', see 
Protest w. and -or.] 

+ 1 . = Protester i Ohs, 
z5So Bale Image Both Ch, i v. 64 The present protestours 
of the ventie, here liuing in the world x6gt Wood Aih 
Oxon, II. 493 He was a protestor for a Community of 
wealth, as well as of women. 

2 . = Protester 2. 

1706 Hcarne Collect 5 Feb, (O H, S ) I 178 Dr. Cawby 
Was the more taken notice of upon Acc» of his Being 
one of the Protestors 1780 Hist Eur, in Attn, Reg, 121/2 
Hecontended, that the protestors, .possessed property equal, 
if not supenor, to the petitioners x88$ Manch, Exam 
13 Feb s/i It is asserted by the protestors that three names 
should have been so forwarded, 

b. = Protester 2 b. Alsonrf/n3. 

1693 Apol Clem Scot 78 They pretend . that the 
generolity of the Godly did adhere to the Protestors, that 
the Publick Resolulioneis had made defection 111715 
Bubnkt Own Time i (1724) I 55 A great division followed 


in the Kirk: Those who adhered to these resolutions were 
called the Publick Resolutioners But against these some of 
those bodies protested, and they, together with those who 
adhered to them, were called the Protestors. 1834 H 
Millfr Scenes ^ Leg, viii (1837) Urquh^t of Cromarg^ 

. had lately ‘counterfeited the Protestor’ xw U R, 
Mag May 209/2 When the foundations of the Protestor 
Synod were laid [X737-8], he was one of se\en 
Protetrarch : see Pro -1 r. 
il Proteus (pr^“ ti«s, pmu*tt»3). [L. Proteus ^ a. 
Gr, npwreuj proper name.] 

1 Gr, and Rom, Mythol, A sea-god, the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, fabled to assume vanous 
shapes 

C1400 Ronu Rose 6319 Protheus, thatcoude him chaunge 
In every shap, hoomly and straunge 1620 1 Granger 
Hw, Logihe 137 More mutable then Proteiw. 1639 S 
Du Verger tr. Camus* Admtr, Events ajb. Falsehood is 
.capable of more diffeient formes, than the Proteus of 
Poets x8o6 WoRDSw Sonn,, The world is too much with 
lis 13 So might I .Have sight of Proteus rising fiom the 
sea. Or hear old Tnton blow his wreathfed horn 

2 . Hence allusively, One who, or that which, 
assumes various foims, aspects, or characters ; a 
changing, varying, or inconstant person or thing 
X5B5 J Hart AEsop's Fables iii A Protheus vnstedfast 
in word and ded. 1389 Cooper Admon 28 Such a subtile 
Protheus hee is, that he can turn himself into all maner of 
shapes. 1685 GiaLiaris CourUePsOiac, 76 He is a wise 
Proteus that is holy with the holy, seiious with the sei lous, 
and jovial with the merry 1703 Maundrell Joum, yerus 
4 Mar (1810) 17 Being such Proteus's in rehgion, that no 
body was ever able to discover what shape or standard 
their consciences are really of 1823 R» Hall IVhs (1841) 
V. 62 Mental phenomena form a Proteus which is constantly 
changing its aspect 

3 Zool. and Piol a. A name for the protozoon 
now called Amcbba. (Now disused as a genetic 
name.) AUoproteus mimalcttle^ f / tnsect, 
x8oa Binglev Anim, Btog (1813) 111 492 Some if 
viewed in a microscope, will be found to contain, among 
several other animalcules, the Proteus 1806 Priscilla 
Wakefield Dom Repeat, vi. 8$, I shall find plenty of the 
Proteus insect in ix 1888 Rollfston & Tackson Amm 
Life 256 Amoeba Proteus or A pnneeps^ the Pioteus ani- 
malcule IS to be found in the upper layers of soft ooze at 
the bottom of still clear lakes, ponds, and ditches. 

b. A genus of tailed amphibians with persistent 
gills, having four short slender legs and a long eel- 
like body, found in subterranean caves in Austiia 

1835 'KxKS'i Hab d Inst Amm ILxxti Azg The Proteus 
IS about a foot in length the body is cylindrical 1854 
Owen Shet d Teeth in OrAs Circ, Sc I Org Nat 1B8 In 
the proteus the last segment of the fore-hmo divides into 
three rays x86o Gosse Ront, Nat, Hist ydlhe proteus, 
a strange sort of salamander found in the lakes of immense 
caverns m Illyria. 

c. The name given to a group of bactena, some 
of which are saprophytes and some pathogenic. 

i^ Allbnifs Syst Med I 529 The list of putrefactive 
organisms includes various forms of proteus (vulgaris, mira- 
bihs, Zenkeri), for which formerly the namehactenum termo 
had to do duty. 1897 Ibid, 111 748 Dr, Booker states that 
a group which he calls the ‘ proteus * group of bacteria was 
lepresented in fifteen out of nineteen cases 
4. a. attrib. Changeable like Pioteus, protean. 
Proteus ammalcutey tnsect *= sense 3 a. b. Comb, 
as Proieus^hke adj. and adv. 

1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. in 8x8 O Proteus Conscience, 
never to be tied 1 17x8 Entertainer No 34 233 Who it is, 
that Proteus like has so often shifted his Meaning. X733 
Chevne Eng Malady n vni. § 4 (1734) 196 In such a Pro- 
teus-like Distemper 1834 Pairs Mag I 599/x The fan- 
tastic tricks of this Proteus piiiiciple, become most amusing 
X839 Carlyle Chartism iv. (1838) 22 English coramerte 
with Its.. immeasurable Proteus Steam demon, makes.. all 
life a bewildement. 

Hence foeg.] Obs Protean. 

X689 T. rLUNKUT Char, Gd, Commander 51 Proteusian 
pranks, uuthought of mystene& 

Frotevangel (pr^itiiVsend^^I). Also irreg. 
pro to-eva‘ng6l (see Proto-), [ad. next. cf. 
Evangel 1 . SoF.protdvangtle,] = next, 2. 

^ X87S Expositor 412 It IS entirely absent even from his 
interpretation of the iPiotevangel of Gen 111. x^8 F Fer- 
guson Pop Life Chnsi x 103 Ihe meaning of Eden's 
protevangel x88a-3 Sekaff's Mncycl Reiig Knowl I. 
503 The grace under which the patriarchal protevangel 
manifested itself. 

11 Frotevangelinm (proatie V^ndge*li:^m), 
Also (after Gr.) -ion. [mod.L , f. Gr, wp^T-os first, 
primitive (see Proto- i) -i- L evangehumx see 
Evangely.] a primitive or original gospel 
1. Name of an apocryphal gospel, attributed to 
St. James the Less. 

> 7 ^^oto-Evangelion[seePsEODEPiORAPHAL], X83X Longp, 
Gold, Leg, iiL Nativity Introitus 11 The Nativity of our 
Lord, As written in the old record Of the Protevangelion. 

2 Applied to the promise concerning the seed of 
the woman implied in the curse upon the serpent 
(Gen, ill, 15), regarded as the earliest utterance 
of the gospel. (In quot 1892 in extended sense.) 

1^4 H R. Reynolds yohn Bapt li 1x3 Going right 
back to the protevangeUum uttered in paradise. 1891 
Wpstcott Gospel of Life 186 The whole narrative of the 
Creation and the Fall, and not one isolated verse, contains, 
when rightly apprehended, the real ProtevangeUum, the 
primitive Gospel of the world. 

So Protieva ngeUst, a first or original evangelist 
or bringer of good tidings. 


PBOTHESIS. 

z8fi4 CKBLvax-Predk Gt xvi. viii IV 'gixnoie, The true 
protevangelibt of the thing rr 1 

Protext (proa-tekst). rare, [f Pro -1 3 or 
Pbo-2 + Text sb , ; cf. context.Ji The preceding 
context of a passage. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang T it 141 The alliance 
that the text hath with the protext, or veise immediately 
foiegoing x 886 N ^ Q. yth Sen IL 279/1 See Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Cuiious Myths of the Middle Ages’, p 600 (ed 
London, 1881), and the piotext^ 

ii Prothalamion (prcm]>al^'mi^n) Also (in 
mod Diets.) -ium. [Invented by Spenser, after 
epithalamtofty Epithalamium • see Pro- 2.] ‘A 
pielimmary nuptial song’ (Stanf.), 

1307 Spenser {title) Prothalamioi], or a Spousall Verse. x6xa 
Di^yton Poly-olh \v Aigt 8 At Oxfoid all the Muses meet 
her And with a Piothalaraion greet her 1627 — Miseries 
Q Margaret Poems (1748) 141 Poets wiite piothalamions 
ui their praise Until men’s ears weie cloy’d with the lepoit. 

Spectator %x Oct 594/1 ‘Piothalamion’ Spensei 
^ ^ jjQg, eithei 


mu'st have invented this woid 


Greek or Latin, to express the idea of a song of greeting 
to happy lovers before the actual wedding-day had ainved ] 

Protkallial (prt^jise lial), a Bot [f next 
-f- -al] Pertaining lo or of the natuie of a 
prothallium. So Protha*lllc, Protha lline adjs 
1876 J. H. Baitour in Encycl, Brit IV 160/1 In Ferns 
the alternation consists of two dissimilar geneiations,— a 
sexual or prothallial generation, and an asexual generation 
1882 J, M. Crombip ibid XIV 555/2 Ihejr fecundating 
influence is rather exercised on the prothalline elements of 
the growing thallus. 1890 Cent Diet , PiotJialUc, 

|] Frotfiallium (pmjise lii^m), Bot. PI. pro- 
thallia. [mod.L , f Pro- 2 i + Gr. BaKbXov, dim. 
of BabXhs: see Prothallus, Thallos] la 
vascular ciyptogams (ferns, horsetails, club-mosses, 
etc.), A minute cellular structiiie or thallus, pro- 
duced by the germination of the spore, and beanng 
the sexual 01 guns (anthendia and archegonia), 
forming the first of the two alternate generations, 
much simpler than, and as it were introductory lo, 
the fully-developed (asexual) plant, (Sometimes 
including also the similar Protonema of mosses.) 

X858 Carpenter Veg Phys, § 402 This Marchantla like 
expansion has received the name of prothalhiim^ and it is 
on this little membianous body, that the archegonta and 
pistillidia make their appearance 1872 OuvxsiEUimBot 
II. 286 From the germinating spoie [of Ferns] arises a small, 
neen, leafy expansion, cajled a nrothalliuin, which gives off 
delicate root-fibres from its under surface 1875 Blnneit 
& Dyer Sachs* Bot 335 In the Ferns and Equisetaceae the 
prothallium resembles the thallus of the lowest Hepaticm 

Prothalloid (pmfse-loid), a [f. next + -oid ] 
Resemblmg, or having the form of, a prothallus. 

1890 in Cent Diet 1897 Naturalist 176 The hi own 
radicles are a prothalloid growth 

11 Prothallus (pmjied^s). Bot, PJ. pro- 
thalli (- 31 ) [mod.L., f Pro - 2 + Gr. OdKKvs 
shoot : see Thallus ] » Prothallium. 

X854 J» H Balfour in Encycl. Bnt V. 144/1 Egmsetacese 
..Ihe spore when sprouting, produces a pro-embryo or 
pio-thallus, which at fiist appeals as a green-lobed leaf 
sup^rted on a stalk X857 Berkclcy Cryptog Bot § 32 
45 The spores germinate and produce a more 01 less 
fohaceous mass, which after impregnation bears fiuit 
containing bodies like the original spores, or a plant capable 
of beating such spores, in which case it is called a prothallus 
2908 Athenxum x6 May 608/1 The fern-plant, is typically 
a land-plant But one phase of its life cycle, the small 
green prothallus or fore-plant, is essentially an aquatic phase. 

Prothelnunth, -ic, -thelmis : see Proto- 2 b. 
II Frothesis (prp^Ksis) [a. Gr. wpbeeffis a 
glacmg Jjefore or in public, as in the phrase of 
dpToi rTjs irpoBiffews the showbread (LXX and 
N.T.), f. Pro- 2 2 -f- Biais placing : cf. wpoTiB 4 mt lo 
place before, set out (food, etc.).] 

1 . Beet, The placing of the elements, etc., in 
readiness for use m the euchanstic office ; hence, 
the table upon which these are placed, a credence- 
table, or the part of a church where this stands. 

In the Greek Church, the preparation and preliminary 
oblation of the elements, performs by the priest and deacon 
(more fully gdlce <fprot/eesis)i hence, the table upon which 
this IS done (table or altar o/prothesisX or the place where 
this table stands (cheUel qfproihesis), 

1672 Cave Pnm Chr, i vi, (167^) 140 The Prothesis, or 
place where things were prepared in order to the Sacrament, 
X71X Hicices Two Ireat Chr, PneUh (1847) I 32» The 
use of a Frothesis, or another table from whence he may 
fetch them [bread and wine] 1883 Beresp Hope Worship 
Ord 92 We have the Altar with its attendant table of 
rothesis. 

2 . (See quots ) 

x8x2^ Coleridge in Lit Rem, (1838) III 93 , 1 would 
thus class the pentad of operative Christianity i— 

Thesis Chns^ the Word. 

the Scrintiies i^^^^thesis, the Aoly Spirit .'uf 
me 5>cripturM Synthesis, the Prelcher. 

X830 Ibid IV 429 note, As a synthesis is a unity that 
results fiom the union of two things, so a prothesis is a 
pnmary unity that gives itself forth into two things. 

3 . Gram, ^ The addition of a letter or syllable at 
the beginning of a word: commonly, hut less 
etymologically, called Prosthesis. 

X870 March Ags, Gram, § 48. 31 Real prothesis is pretty 
common in Greek. 

T 4 . Snrg, Erron. used for Prosthesis a. 

1842 Dunglison Med, Lex,, Prothesis [ed. X857 adds 
Prosthesis\ that part of surgery, whose object is to add to 





PEOTO-, 


PBOTHBTIO. 

the human body some artificial parti in place of one that 
may be wanting 

Prothetic (pwfe’tik), a, [ad. Gr vpo 0 tTifc~ 6 s 
having a purpose in view, also of or for prefixing, 
prepositional, f vporiBiuai to place before.] 

I Gram Prefixed at the beginning of a word ; 
also, less etymologically called Pbosthetic, 

S. Kckrick in Phtlol Museum II 348 That the u 
m the longer form is meiely prothetic and no part of the 
root. . x888 Aihensenm 24 Nov 704/a In II. 156 Pi of. 
Sterrett has again misunderstood thih piothetic lotaj lead 
t<r<frayei/Tt xgoo H Harrison m /V ^ ^ 9th Ser VI 
5 * 4/2 Wrayton Its prothetic to is due to false analogy. 

2. That IS posited before ; antecedent. 

1839-52 Bailcv xix.(ed. 5) 301 In hope to know the 
great unknowable, The all prothetic universal I. 

U 3 . Sw'g. Erron. used for Pbosthetic 2 , 

1899 Nairn e 23 Nov 77/1 The introduction of a section 
upon prothetic appliances. I 

IProthe^tical, a, [f. as prec. + -al.] ? Hav- 
ing the quality of putting forth into view, or 
exhibiting. j 

18^7 Fraser's Me^, XVI gr A poet is iiecessaiily a syii- | 
thetical, if, indeed, he be not^ather a higher, a prothetical 
agent. Ibid 258 The language of Scripture .the style not 
being so much symbolical or typical as proiheitcali if we 
may com the word , the natuial things which we too gene- 
rally understand as figures of speech being used not only 
as direct exponents of the spmtual,..but as one and the ' 
same with them. 

Prothe'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 

1 . (Cf, prec.) 

18^ Fraser's Ma^ XVII 167 The genuine poet works 
bynthetically, or even in higher guise, prothetically, and 
never analytically. 

2 . Gram^ By prothesis or prefixion. 

1885 Traits Af/ter, Phtlol. Assoc XVI, App 33 Letters 
added prothetically. 

Prothlstorian * see Photo- i, Prothooall, 
-coll, -gall, -goU, obs If. Pkotocol 
t Frothodaw, Obs. humorotts nonce-wd. [f. 
protho*^ Photo- + Daw 2 a ] A prime simple- 
ton, a noodle of the fiist lank. 

A 1548 Hall Chron , Hen V 73 That an Arche foole can- 
not forge a lye foi his pleasure, but a prothodawe wyll 
fame a glose to mainteine his folish fantasie 

Protnoiiotary, etc, var. Photonotary, etc. 
Frothoplasmator, -pla(u)st(e . see Photo-. 
Prothoracic (pi^ujiorsesik), a. Entom. [f. 
inod.L. prothSraXi •HtFrdcem (see next) + -ic * cf. 
pH 0 - 2 a, and thoracic^ Of or pertaining to the 
front of the thoiax ; pertaining to 01 situated on 
the prothorax. 

s8a6 Kirbv & Sp. BitiomoU III xxxiv. 412 The lower 
margm of the prothoracic cavity has a notch 1836-9 Todds 
CycT Aned. II. 883 In the Coleoptera the pro thoracic . 
segments aie largely developed. 1887 Atfummn 16 Apr 
518/1 The existence of prothoracic glands m ceitam species 

II FrOthorax (pr^Jioe'issks). EiUom. [mod,L. : 
see Pro- 2 2 and Thorax] The first of the 
three thoracic somites, or divisions of the thorax 
of an insect, which bears the first pair of legs. Its 
upper surface consists of the pmiotum or central 
ridge, and the two piopleura^ one on each side. 

[1824 Audocih in Awt des Sc Nai. 1 . zig Nousnomme- 
rons Prothorax le premier segment .Le piothorax, le 
mdsothomx, et le mdtathorax rdums, constituent le Thorax ] 
1826 Kirby & Ss.JSntomol. Ill xxxv 531 , 1 adopt likewise 
the terms ^roihorax^ wesoi/ioraXf mefaihoraxt to signify 
the three segments into which the thorax of Linne, or the 
upper side. of the trunk, is resolvable. 1877 HuxLrv Ami, 
Im. Afum, vii 437 The longicorn Beetle, produce a sound 
by the friction of the tergum of the piothorax upon a pro- 
cess of that of the mesotborax. 

Frothyalosomal : see Photo- 2 b. 

Frothyl, -yle, variants of Pbottlb 
II Frotkyrum (prp*])ir:^m). [L. (generally m 
^.prothyro^y ad. Gr irpd^upov a front-door, a porch, 
f irpd, Pbo- 2 + fidpa a door ] The poich or vesti- 
bule of an ancient Greek or Roman house 
*706 Phillips, Proihyrwn^ a Porch at the outer Door of 
an House, a Fence of Pales 01 Rails, to keep off Horses or 
Carts fiom the Door 1834 Genii Ma^ CIV. i. S3 The 
Roman Villaafter Vitruvius , .The principal features noticed 
are ^e Brotbyi urn, vestibulcj or lobby 

Frothyfiterou, Protiohnite ; see Photo- 2 b. 

II Frotiiiie*sis. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. TTporipufjiriSy 
n. of action f vporifjtSy to honour before or above.] 
Estimation of one thing above another , preference. 

^1638 Mbok (167^ 285, * I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice*! it is no Anuthesis, but a Protunesis, that *I had 
rather have mercy than sacrifice * 

Frotiodido (pr<7t9i’d>doid), Ckem Also proto- 
lodide. Photo- 3] A combination of 

iodine with another element or radical, contaming 
the smallest proportion of iodine ; opposed to 
Per-iouide. y 01 raerly also called f Protio’duret, 
Now usually otherwise expressed, as proHodtde of 
iron - ferrous iodide, Fe Ij ; protiodido or prot- 
tcaurel of mercury « mercuric iodide, Hg I2. 

1836 J M. Gully Ma^ndie's Fomiul. (ed a) 120 Pre. 
paration of the Proto-Ioduret of Mercury. 1838-4* Brand® 
Chifn, (ed. s) ^77 Iodide of Calcium may also be obtained 
by digesting hydrate of lime with protiodide of iron, 

ScoFFERN in On^s Circ Sc , Chem 499 The protoiodide (of 
mercury], .is a beautiful red compound. 
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IlFrotista (protista), sb.pl Etol [mod,L. [ 
(=s Ger. Prottsteriy Haeckel 1868), a Gr. ff/xbTC(rra, j 
neut. pi. of vp^iriAT-os the very first, super!, of ‘ 
irpatros first,] A third kingdom of organized 
beings, proposed by Haeckel to include those of 
the simplest structure, not definitely distinguished 
as either animals or plants (thus comprising the 
Protozoa and Protophyta, with those forms in- 
determinately assigned to either group) ; corre- 
sponding to the Prtmaha of Wilson and Cassin 
(see PhihaTj 5). 

X878 Bcll GegenhaufsComp, A nat 75 The plan of unitmg 
all the lower organisms which cannot be, regarded as 
Animals or Plants into the Kingdom of the Pi otista 1908 
M Hartog in Coniemp Rev Apr 486 The physiology of 
the Protista (organisms which have the character of isolated 
cells) 

Hence Fxotist (pmn*tist), an organism of the 
group FroUstay a protozoon or protophyte ; also 
attifh, — protistan , Pvoti’stan a.^ of or belong- 
ing to the Protista \ sb « protist, Pxoti*stlc a., 
of the Protista. 

1869 Huxley Cnt ^ Addr xii (1873) ^4 Some of the 
« acquired tendencies towards toe Piotistic, otbeis 
towaids the Vegetal, and others towards the Animal modes 
of life. 1877 F. Batciian Darwinism 33 The second 
group of the Protislic Kingdom— the Amoeboida or Pioto- 
plasta. 1889 Geddes & Thomson £ml Sex x. 129 In 
[Volvox], which is best regarded as a multicellular protist. 
Ibid XL 152 Loose protist colonies like Volvox or Ampul Hna. 
1897 Science Oct. 234 The modes of reproduction 
among Frotists are many and vanous 1908 M Hartog 
in ConUmf Rev Apr. 469 The Protistic parent that loses 
its individuality in its offspring when it divides. 

Froto- (prff“t8), before a vowel or h properly 
prot- (prffnt), or with h (prduj?), repr. Gr. Trpwro-, 
combining form of irpwToy first, which became 
irpcor- before a simple, and irpw8- before an 
aspirated vowel. 

In compounds already used in Greek, and many of later 
formation, the Greek practice (represented by the forms 
proio;Prot yprcih^) is retained, but in modem formations, 
esp in group 2 below, the tendency is to leave protO’ 
unchanged . e, g. proto^apostatey pretoditppm. 

Words in proto^ requirmg for any reason in- 
dividual treatment will be found as mam words ; 
those not so treated follow here, in three groups, 
showing the use of proto-, (i) in general language ; 

(3) in terms of zoology and biology \ (3) in chemical 
terminology. 

1 , In vanous words of rare occurrence or nonce- 
words, often self-explaining froto- (which, when 
prefixed to a word already in English, is usually 
hyphened) denoting {a) ‘ First in time, earliest, 
original, piimitive’, as in ^ prot-, proto-historian, 
proto-apostate, -bishop, -chemistry, -chronicler, -god, 
-herestarch, •idea/, -metaphrast, -parent, -pattern, 
-protestanty -sinner, -tyrant ; {b) * First in rank or 
importance, chief, pnncipal ', as m t proto-ahhaty 
(3 abbacy), -architect, -chemist, -devtly -groom- 
ship, -jushciaryship, -magnate, -rebel, -traitor ; also 
the following* Proto-deacon, (-diaoon) [Gr, 
7rpwro8id/coFosj, a chief deacon (in the Greek Chuich). 

' + Pxoto-fo rester ^rotho-) [mcd.L. protoforest- 
I arius'l, chief forester Proto-go‘BpeI « pBor- 
EVAN 6 EL 1 UM. Pxo’tograph [see -aHAPH], a fiist 
or original writmg. Proto-hlato*xlc a , belong- 
ing or relating to primitive history, or the 
beginmngs of historical records. Proto-Ma*rh, an 
assumed original writing which formed the basis 
of the existing Gospel of Maik; so Proto- 
BEa'tthew. f Proto-na'tiiraJ a, Obs., pnmanly 
natural, belonging to the ongmal nature of a 
thing, t Proto-nota*tor, a iiist or principal 
recorder of a court Proto-patrla rohal ez., be- 
longing to a chief patriarch, t Pro’to-plot Obs , 
an original plot or scheme. Proto-pre’sbyter 
=3 Photopope, f Proto-pzlmitlve a., earliest 
among the primitive, most primitive. fProto- 
sori'uiaxsr {ynm. scnnerary), a chief keeper of 
records, etc PKoto-typo grapher, the earliest or 
chief pnnter, Protove’stiary [med.L protaoesfi- 
drius], the chief keeper of a (royal) wardrobe. Pro- 
toseugma (see quot.) Also Fhotooanonioal, 
Pbotomaetyb, Protopopi, Prototype, etc. ^ 

1647 M Hudson Right Govi i. viu 63 All Histories 
* and Chronicles . . sincer Moses the ^Prothistorian of the world 
a x66x JFullbr Worthus, Somerset, (1662) ui. 21 Glassenbury 
being the^Proto-Abbaty then and many years after. xBay 
Hallam Cand Hist xv II 47s noU, Sir James Mont- 
gomery, the false and fickle *proto apostate of whiggisra 
1859 Hobhouse Italy I 93 Sansovino was *proto-architect 
to the enupire of St. Mark x(S4t Heylik Hist, Episc 11 
(1657) x8 lames the *Proto-Bishop, the first that ever had 
a fixt Episcopall Sea, was ordainw Bishop of Hierusalem, 
by Peter, James and John the sonnes of Zebedee. 1907 
Edtn Rev Jan 34 Anastasius .sent the ^‘proto-chemist, 
Johannes Isthmius, to end his fraudulent career in the 
Fortress of Petra 1650 T. Vaughan {Htle) Anthi oposophia 
Theomagica Ot a Discourse of the Nature of Man and his 
state after death; Grounded on his Creator’s^ ^Proto- 
Chimistry. Itdd. 9 He that knows how to mutate the 


Proto-Chymistrie of the Spirit by Separation of the Princi- 
ples wherein the Life is Imprisoned 1604 Parsons srdFi 
Three Convers Eftg, RelaC Tnal 61 1 hough he be the 
Protestants *Protochronicler 16918 J Crull Muscozy 314 
He hath also a*Proto-Deacon 1896 IVestm. Gas 97 May 
6/2 Two archpriests, accompanied by proto diacons, come 
fmward Motteux Raoelms v xiii, Oh you Devils, 
*Proto-Devirs, Panto-Devils, you would wedaAIoiik, would 
you? fi6x7 Minsheu Dueior, *Froi<ifirresianuSf was he 
whom the auncient Kings of this Resume made cheefe of 
Wmsour Forest] 163X Weever Anc Fun, Mon 644 This 
Hugh was high lustice, Gardian, or Prothoforester of 
England, xgoo Nature 8 Mar 437/2 So strangely complex 
a pantheon was set up that the ^rotoqod was almost 
whelmed by the sanctifications of himself. 1841 Myers 
Cath, Th 111 § 46. 176 If It be admitted that an authentic 
*proto«aph of the Bible, with incontestably Divine signa 
tuie .does not exist x^zzNimj Moitihly Me^ V 34a The 
^rotogroomship of the horse 1844 W. Kay in Rleury's 
^cL Hisi III 188 note^ The words, may simply refer to 
the fact of Simon’s being the ♦proto heresiarch. x88o 
'drafts Royal Hisi Soc VIII, xgr The great school of 
♦protohistonc mythology xgot Fthi 26 Jan. ioa/2 Our 
knowledge of prehistoric and protohistoric times increases 
daily, 17x6 M DAXt^ A then, Brtt III. Dzjv Physich 40 
The same *Proto-Ideal Purpose of drawing out the Primo- 
genial Phystck of the Grecians to its first aboriginal Offspring 
i6ri Speed Gi BrtUvK ix §31. 588 The Earle of Kent, 
whom the King remooued fi om the *Proto lustitiariship (or 
high office of his Chiefe lustice) 1822 Ncio Monthly Mag 
V. 342 Creating him a “protomagnate of Persia. 1883 Schaff 
Hist Ch II XII. Ixxix 600 He used the Hebrew Matthew 
« or a lost ♦proto Mark 1865 De Morgan m A ihensewn 
13 May 653/3 Billingsley, the English ♦protometaphrast of 
Euclid Binning Senn (1845) 68 This is the ♦proto- 

natural obligation. 1720 Strype Stands Sura II v xxviii. 
387/1 The Maior’s Clerk, together with the Common Clerk 
of the City, and the ShenfTs Clerks sat before them, to 
note, . all the Matters objected. And one was ♦Protonotator, 
from whose Note all the rest took each his Copy 01 
Writing. 1603 J Davies Mzaocosm (Grosart) 23/1 Since 
our ♦Pioto-parents’ lowest fall, Our wisdome's highest 
pitch (God wot) IS low* ci8xo Coleridge in LtU Rem. 
(1838) III. 21S Aye 1 here is the ovmuy the proto pai ent of 
the whole race of controversies 1658 Bramhall Schism 
Guarded iv. i. x, His ‘'ProtopaCriarchal power was 
acknowledged. 1657 J, Watts Vtnd Ck. Eng, 86 We are 
to eye Chnst beyond them, especially, as the *Proto- 
Pat terne 1584 Ltycesiers Comnionw (i 641} 91 Their Arcbi- 
tipe or ♦Proto plot which tliey follow (1 meane the con- 
spiracy of Northumbeiland and Sufiblkein KingEd^vards 
dayes). iSBsr^Schaff*s Encycl Reltg Knowl HI. 1942 
There is a *proto«presbyter or proto-pope at each cathedral 
. in the Grseco-Russian Church 1694 J. Smith Docir. 
Lofds Day 70 Sunday was accounted by the ♦PTOtopriim- 
tive Fathers the Seventh day in the order of Creation. 1604 
Parsons ^idPi, Ihree Comers Eng 355 One of the first 
♦ProtoprotestantsofEngland X7i4LocKHART^/r;// Affairs 
Scoi 9 HiSbon. thence acquired the title of ♦proto-rebell. 
X907 A Lang Hist Scot. IV iv. 80 Queensbeiry, now 
regarded by Cavaliers as 'the proto-r»el|, was Pnvy 
Seal 1670 G. H Hist, Cardinals X nr 85 He had under 
him twelve Scrineranes, and one ♦Proto Scrmcrary 1702 
Burlesque V Estranges Queaedo 279 Lucifer, the ♦Proto- 
Sinner of Heaven 1570-6 Lamsardc Piramb Kent (1826) 
284 Thomas that ♦Prototraitour and rebell to his Pnnee 
16^ Blount Glossogry *Protoiypogr(^her , the chcif 
Printer 1880 Blades in Atheneeum 18 Dec 814/3 He left 
Bruges to return to hts native country and become its 

? roto-typographer. 1657 W. Rand tr* Gassendts Life 
'eiresG £p. Ded. 4 Nimrod the mighty Hunter, and ♦Proto- 
Tyrant of the world. 1774 Warton Htsi, Bug Poetry 
(1840) I ui 132 *Protovestiary or wardrobe keeper of the 
palace of Antiocbus at Constantinople (exo/o) 1657 
J Smith Myst Rhet. 180 *ProiozengMa,, when the Verb 
or Adjective is exjpressed in the beginning of the danse or 
sentence; and omitted after. 

2 . In numerous modern scientific and. technical 
terms (sbs. and adjs.). The second element is 
properly of Greek oiig^, less frequently of Latin. - 
a. Prefixed to adjs. from names of countries or 
races, forming adjs denominating primitive or 
original tubes, languages, writings, works of art 
or manufacture, styles of architectme, etc,: as 
proio-ArahiCy -Babylonian, -Caucasic, -Celtic, 
-Corinthian, -Doric, -Egyptian, -Elamite, -Greek, 
-Tmic, -Pheenman, -Semitic. Also with nouns 
denoting natives or inhabitants, as proto-Mede. 

X889 Saycd in Coniemp Rev. Dec 905 An alphabet and 
language which have been termed ♦Protoarabic. 1889 
I Taylor Omg Aryans lu. 182 The higher cultuie of 
the Semites, which again was derived from the ♦ptoto- 
Babyloiiian people. 1899 R. Monro Prehut Scot, iii 246 
The horned weapons are products of the *proto-CeItic 
stratum which lies chronologically between the earlier 
megalithic chambers and the later Gaulish tumulL 1894 
E. Robinson in Nation (NY) 31 May 405/2 Of the 
eaily styles, .. and, most of all, the so-called ♦proto 
Corinthian 1907 Aihenamm 6 July ao/2 In one of the 
primitive graves laid bare .in the Forum was found a small 
vase of the proto-Corinthian class. 1876 Birch Rede Zect 
Egypt 2X The architect invents the *protodoric column, 
igox A, J. Evans in Oxp Unw Gao, 12 Feb, 339/1 A 
survival of this *Proto-Egyptian class in the Libyan 
regions, xoox Pilot 26 Jan 103/1 Hitherto called 
‘ Mycenman^ or ♦proto Gieek art iBm Cent Diet, s. v., 
[Figure] ♦Proto-Ionic Capital, discovered in the Troad, x8(to 
I Taylor Ong, Aryans 111 184 Non-Aryan tribes, such 
as the ♦proto Medea,.. the Etruscans, and the Piets. , 1893 
F Adams New R^t 38 An expedition of acquisition, a 
truly ♦Proto Phoenician trait I 

b. In terms, chiefly of Zoology or Biology; 
usually designating an (actual or hypothetical) 
original or primitive form, type, organism, stiuc- 
ture, etc, || Prota*mnloii, a hypothetical primi- 
tive amniotic animal, the supposed common 

190-a 
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ancestor of mammals, birds, and reptiles. {] Prota- 
auoB b&r agenns of Protozoa having lobate pseodo- 
podia like the amceba (cf. FRO^O(?E^^Es) , hence 
ProtamQB'baai, a belonging to or having the 
characters of this genus; sb, a member ol this 
genus, Frotamos'bold a., resembling a prota* 
moeba. Prota*napliix]ime, the ancestral type of 
the amphirhine or donble-nostniled vertebrates. 

II Frota'stacns [Gr. ooTaKus lobster, crayfish], the 
ancestral type of Xh^Asiaads^ or crayfishes ; hence 
Prota'stacine (-som) a Piotaxo^nial a., in 
Morphology^ ha\ing the parts arranged about a 
single pnmary or mam axis j of or pertaining to 
Ptotaxoma, Prote'mbryo : see quot ; hence 
Protembryo^nic a. |} Protence phalon, the 
first of the three pnmary cerebral vesicles of the 
embiyo Protlie Iminth. [Gr tk/uvs, kXiuv 0 - 
worm], a protozoon of the order I^othelmtntha^ 
comprising most of the regarded as 

representing an ancestral type of worms; hence 
Pxothelmi &tMc a ; so |[ Pxotlie'lims, a hypo> 
thelical ancestral type of worms. Piothyaloso- 
maJ. (prt^J^iiabsfftt mal) a,, pertaining to the pro- 
ihyalQsoma [Gr. vaXoy glass + irw/ia body], * Van 
Beneden’s name (1883) for the envelope of the 
nucleolus of an ovnm* {^Syd Soc Lox), l|Pro- 
thystexon (pri7])i st&pn) Rhet [Gr. irpcuduorepov] 
Hysterok protebon, Protichmtte (-rknsit), 
Falmnt^ [see Ichkitb], one of the fossil tracks 
found m tlie Potsdam sandstone of Canada, 
supposed to be those of a tnlobite or allied animal 
Pxo'toblast [see -blast], (at) a cell of a primitive 
or simple form, consisting of a mass of protoplasm 
with no investing membrane or cell-wall ; (3) ‘ the 
nucleus of the ovum’ {Syd, Soc, Lex\ Pxoto- 
hla Stic a, « HolobLxVstio, Pzotolila stoderm, 
the primitive blastoderm or investing layer of the 
fertilized ovum Pxoto-cib*xiiiate, a, belonging 
to those primitive birds having a cannate or keeled 
breast-bone , sh, one of such birds, Pxotoce real 
A, IcJUh,^ havmg a tail-fin of the pnmitive form, 
continuous with the dorsal and ventral fins 
Pro tooexe (-sl»i) [Gr. «lpas horn], the rudiment 
of the antler of a deer, the process developed m 
the first year ({ Pxotooe'retixnm, the antenor 

cerebral vesicle of the embiyo, which develops into 
the ceTebmm \ hence Pro1»oQ*rebxaI a, Pxoto- 
ocelo'mate, an animal belonging to the Proto- 
ado a proposed division of character- 

ized by a pnmitive entenc cavity with simple 
coelomic sacs, as most sponges; hence Proto- 
ocBloma tie a, Prortocoadi (-kpgk) [see Conch] , 
the emhiyonic shell in certain cephalopods; hence 
Protooomohal a, Protodi'pnoaxL, a hypothetical 
prinuitive dlpnoan. Pro*todome Ctyst.j a pnmaiy 
Dome Protodyna^stio a.^ Anc, Hist^ belong- 
ing to the first or earliest (Egyptian) dynasties. 
Pxotofowaml aifer (pi. -foxammi fera), apnmi- 
tive foramimfer. |1 Pxotoga stex [Gr. yajrr^p 
stomach] : see quot Protoga stric a. [as prec.], 
(aj a term designating two lobes, one on each side, 
towards the front of the gastro-hepatic area of the 
carapace in brachyurous Crustaceans; (b) pertain- 
ing to the protogaster Pxotole’mux, a term 
including various extinct insectivorous mammals 
as the supposed ancestral types of the lemurs, 
|Protomala [L fj^Jd jaw], each member of the 
first pair of jaws or mandibles in the Mynapoda : 
hence Pxolwma-Xal, Pxotoma-lar Proto- 
me'xlstem. Bot , the menstem or generating tissue 
of the youngest parts of plants; pnmajy meristem 
(Russow (m Ger) 1873). Proto moxite [Gr. 
nepos part], the first or anterior segment of a 
polycyslid greganne, ns distinguished from the 
larger posterior segment {deuteronurite or detiU- 
mnte) ; hence Protomeri tie a. Proto mesa! a 
Efdom n3r /teVos middle], applied to a senes oi 
cells in me wmgs of hymen opterous insects; now 
called the second, third, and fourth submarginal or 
cubital cells. Pro tomorpli [Gr. fxopp^ form], a 
primitive or onginal form ; so Pxotomo‘rplilo\r 
having the pnmitive or simplest form or stiucture, 
Protomyxoid a, lesembling Protomyxa [Gr. 
slime], a genus of inyxopodous Protozoa. 

^'^/lo'vkidney], the primitive 
kidney in the embryo of vertebrates, consisting of 
the prompkron, niesonephron, and inetauephmt , 
hence Protone-pinc « Protonu-cle^ rr! 
having a primitive nucleus; belonging to the 
Proionucleata^ a hypothetical group of Protozoa 
^^arded as the ancestors of all other auimals 
Proto-o’rganism, a primitive or nnicellnlar organ- 
ism animal oi vegetable; a protozoon or prW 
pbyte. Proto-oxaitlioia « [Gi. 6 pm, ipmB. 


birdj, of the most ancient or primitive biidlike 
type ProtopMo em Pot,, the tissue from which 
the phloem is developed ; the primitive phloem of 
a fibro-rasciilar bundle (Russow (in Gei ) 1 872). 
Pxotopodial a, pei taming to a piotopadtum. 
Pxoto podite [see Poditb], m Crustacea, the first 
or basal jomt of a limb, which articulates with its 
somite; hence Protopodi tic Jj Protopo ditmi 
[see Podium 2 b], a pnmitive or typical foot in 
Molluscs Pro topxisiii Cryst , a primary pnsm. 
Pxotopy’xamid Ciysi , a pnmary pyramid. 
Pxotosei smogxapli [see Seismograth], an instru- 
ment for recording the beginning or first trace of 
an earthquake shock. Protosiplion, the pnmi- 
live or rudimentary siphon or siphuncle in the 
protoconch of certain cephalopods , also }1 Pxoto- 
fiaplio XL-ola. Pxotosomlte, each of the rudi- 
mentary somites or segments of the embryo in 
arthropods and annelids ; hence Pxotosonu’tic a, 
Pxo'tospasm Pat A , a local spasm preceding a 
general convulsion. Protospe'xmatoblast [see 
Sperm and -blast], term for certain cells from 
which speiinatozoa are formed : see quot. Proto- 
spo ngian a., designating a primitive stage m 
the development of a sponge. Pro tospore Boi, 
a primary spore or spore-like body m certain fungi, 
corresponding to the prothallium in higher crypto- 
gams Proto'stoma [Gr. crSfia mouth] : see 
quot. for protogaster PxotosyBteuia tic a, 
Cryst, belonging to a primary system. Proto- 
teirgite Entom [L ieignm back], the first dorsal 
segment of the abdomen of an insect. Proto- 
to'xm: see quot ; so Prototoxoid — protoxoid\ 
see Toxin and Toxoin Protove'xtebxa, (^z) 
Comp* AnaL in Canis’s nomenclature (1828) 
applied to the ribs reckoned as the first set of 
vertebrjxj, (^) Embryol each of the segments, 
formerly considered as pnmitive (tcmporaiy) 
vertebrae, m the early embryo of a vertebrate; 
hence Pxotove rtebxaJ. pertaining to or of the 
nature of a prolovertebra. Pxotove’xtebxate a , 
(iz) furnished with proloverlebrse , (^) belonging to 
the Protovertehrata, the hypothetical ancestral 
forms of vertebrate animalb, ]| Proto vnin, an 
ovum 111 Its first or pnmitive stage, e.g before 
impregnation, or (in the case of a meroblastic 
ovum) before the formation of the fbod-yolk (cf. 
Metovum) Protoxylem (-zoilem) Bot,, the 
tibsae from which the xylem is developed ; the 
primitive xylem of a fibro-vascular bundle. Pxoto- 
zonite Entom, [Gr. girdle], eabh of the 
primitive or rudimentary segments of the body of 
on insect in the embryonic stage Protu xeter, 
the piimilive ureter, the excretory duct of the 
protonephron. See also Peotohippus, Proto- 
PHTTB, Protozoa, etc. 

*879 u. ffaeckds Eml Man xvm. II 134 This unknown 
common parent-form IS the Primitive Amnion Animal ^Prot- 
ammoH) In external appearance the Protamnion was 
most probably an intermediate foini between the Sala- 
manders and the Lizaids 1877 Huxley Anat Tnv, Amm* 

11 79 It IS open to doubt., whether either *Praicuneeba, 
Froio^nes.ox Myxodidyum is anything but one stage of 
^ forms 1883 T E Ady 111 KfiowUdgc 15 June 

thousands of other *protamceboid creatures. 
18& Hoxlev Cnt. t, Aidr mi (187,) 317 From this 
Prot^phir^ne weie developed, in divergent lines, the 
true Sharks, Rays, and Chimaraej the Ganoids, an^ the 
Dipneust^ 1880 — Crayfish vi. 344 The common *prot- 
Mtacinc form is to he sought m the Trias. 1878 — an 
iricc, Zool ^c, 787 A Crustacean which we may call 
movisiondly 1887 Proc Boston Sou NaU 

"^,,397 j®t^Ses of holoblastic ova may be., classified 
as follows (1) a he ovum or Monoplast , (2) the fii st stage 
of segmentation , (3J the second stage of segmentation 
We have proposed to cl^sify these stages under the name 
of »Prot.inW 1887 T. J Pabkcr in Prx. Zool Soe. 37 
The unpaired poitiou of the^pr-* 1— «— v 


(emhiyonic 


fo.o.brs»)/ 

mmmon paient form of the whole Worm tribe (the 

Dawson lu 45 Some of tie 

most ancient sandstones have their surfaces covei ed with rows 
^ iinpressions (*P«ArA«a^«, fest foot-prints.) 

® ) VII 77a The sandstone beds 
vSwvi. protichmtes 1873 Packard hmbryd 

Sci I Mem.in.)6 

1 he primitive blastodermic skm. or as it might be termed 
. 9 «./i«Apr , 43 niatm^eAw"K 
*E“’oto-cannate wing-iype of to day xSoa 
m XX 403 end of the notochord 

fprotocercal and diphycercal), 
1885 WiLDBR in 2 ^ Vojig Med, jfml, 28 Mar «A^*pToto- 
^ 2° siraificant eijaivalent for * ceiebral 

cedo^^f ' 

cephalous molluscs as probably derived from 
The^S-Sir M 1878 Gurhey Crystallogr, 53 

n-®/ IS distinguished as the Votwiome xoL 

^ Thepenod of the first three dynasSS 

. requiies a designation of its own, the word ‘*proto. 


dynastic ‘ appears to be suitable 1873 Dawson Dawon of 
Lift viii 215 Eozoon [etc I, our *pi oto-foramimfera 1879 

tr Haeckel's Evel Man viii. I 194 , 1 shall call the central 
cavity of the Gastrula-body the primitive intestine i^yroto- 
gasier), and its opening the primitive mouth {pfotostoma) 
1877 Huxley Anal Inv Amm, vi. 343 The latter is.. sub- 
divided into two epigastric lobes, two ^protogastric lobes, 
a median mesogastne lobe, two metagastric lobes and two 
uiogastiic lobes 1887 Heilfrin DtsUih, Amm, in. 11 348 
By X'rouessart they [certain mammals of tertiary age] are 
all ranged with the Insectivora as the group of the ^proto- 
lemurs 1883 Packard in Proc, Amer Pktlos Soc June 
igB \XnMynapod€C^ the *protoinala consists of two portions, 
the car do and stipes, while the hexapodous mandible is 
invariably composed of but one piece,,, which corresponds 
to the stipes of the myiiapodous protomala Ibtd 203 The 
^protomalal and deutomalal arthromeres i88z N&iwe 
XXIII 288/1 Dr Jakob Eriksson describes in a lengthened 
paper the *protomeristein of the roots of Dicotyledons i88s 
Vines Sachs' Bot 550 The young anther consists at first of 
a small-celled proto meristem in which a fibre vascular 
bundle becomes difierentiated lying in the axis of the 
connective x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm, Life 858 
[In] the Polycystidea. [the body] is divided by two septa into 
three segments The first segment is the enimente , it is 
the pai t from which the other two segments bud out, , The 
second segment is the ^protomente, the thud and by far the 
largest, the deuteiomeiite. x8a6 Kirby & Sp Mntomol, 
111 XXXV. 632 The medial areolets of the Intermediate 
Area .form three distinct series, these may be called the 
■^nrotomesal, deuteromesal, and tntomesal, leckoning from 
in^ostcostal areolets 1876 T J G Wilkinson //«/// Ac 
Dot Rev 58 The growth of evils from their first wicked 
thoughts or germs, from their tiue ^rotomorphs, tiny and 
unperceived, to monstrous destructions 1859 Todds Cycl, 
Anat V 476/1 The integumentary ^protomorphic line 
1867 H Spencfr Biol § 2go II eSoA prototiiorphtc 
layer, which differentiates in opposite directions, *883 
P Geddes in Eiicyd Brit XVl. 846/2 The wuter has 
attempted to explain the forms of free and united cells as 
specializations of a (^protomyxoid) cyde m which variations 
of functional activity aie accompanied by the assumption of 
corresponding forms. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol Man xxv 
II 4x2 In all low Skulled Animals {Cramotd), without 
amnion the primitive kidneys {*pf oton^hi a), though 
much modified, act permanently as ui ine-secreting glands 
x86i N Syd, Soc year bk. Med 113 Genesis of the *JProlo- 
organisms found in Calcined An, and in Putrescible Sub- 
stances that have been heated to 150®, 1895 Syd Soc Lex,, 
Proiobrganism, one of the simplest of organised beings, 
capable of being referred either to the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, 1883 W, Sikes m Haipet^s Mag, Feb. 332/a Slab 
. , extending the area of *proto-oinithoid forms of life fi om 
longitude 72° to 4°, 1884 BowFR & Scott De Baty's 

planer 390 The first primitive elements of the nhloem, 
Russow s *protophIoem. x^ ir. SUasburger's Bot i 1 


105 In fully-developed vascular bundles the protoxylem and 
protophloem cease to perform their functions. *870 Roll®- 
STON Amm, Life 94 (Common Crayfish) The appendages of 
the post-abdommal segments consist of a biarticulate 
protopodite [etc], 1877 Huxley /?;?<*/ /«w /i«i;«,vi, 273 
Two pairs of appendages, composed each of a piotopodite, 
taminated by an endopodite and exopodite. x88o Gill, in 
Smithsonian Rep 36iThevd.ve of the siphon [in Cepha- 
lopodsj IS a true foot or *prolopodium, and the two lateral 
o pteropodia 1895 Story-Maskelync Crysialhgr, 
2B3 The h^agonal deutero-prism,.is identical in features 
with the *proto-prism ..The horizontal sections of the 

; phid 291 
,as being a 


Intelligencer I 

the microseismographj , * . , 

may detect the first faintest quiver which hints the coming 
earthquake 1893 Hyatt m Proc Boston Soc Nat, Hist 
103 An apertuie through which the *protos 3 phonula com- 
municated with the piotoconch X877 Huxley Jhv, 
Amm, V 243 Geneially, the development of the *proto- 
somites, as these segments iiiigh I be called, does not occur until 
some tune aft« the embryo has been hatched Ibid vl 250 
As with Annelids, the segmentation of the body results from 
the subdivision of the mesoblast by transverse consti ictions 
into protosomites 1890 Bid, facksenfan epilepsy 
epilepsy in which the spasms are local .Such spa^s 
aie also called monospasms, or, when they are followed by 
^^^dospastns, Allbuit's Syst 
jneei Vll 289 With this monospasm or proto*masm there is 
often a tendency to generalisation. 1889 Q ^il Mierosc 
Sc Dec 251 note, The spermatozoa of the Decapods studied 
by him [Sabatier] arise in laige cells, the ' *protospermato- 
blasts 1884 Hvait in Proc, BosUn Soc,Nat Hid, 86 We 

Imve not been able to separate the ^Protospongian stage of 
Ilaedcel from the ascula. X878GURNFY Crysiallc^, 7^hese 
aie sometimes called the *protosyslematic planes 1803 
Story-Maskelyme no X904 Brit Med yifil 

10 Sept 567 We have three diflfeient toxins with diflfeient 
toxicity and different avidities to theantitoxin, viz the *prolo- 
toxin, the deuterotoxin, and the tntotoxin Ibid 568 The 
prototoxin with the greatest avidity for the antitoxin and 
wth the greatest toxici ty . but beingcomparativelylabile it 
Manges after some time into *prototoxoid. 1877 Huxley 
Anat Inv, Amm v 225 The mesoblast becomes divided 
into a senes of quadrate masses, like the *protoveitebrae of 
a lertebrate embryo x88x Mivart Cat 325 On each side of 
the medullary groove and notochord a series of quadrate 
A7 ® protovertebrae 1890 Billings 

if^tayeHehra, primitive segment of the 


lying along the medullary groove, from which by segmenta- 
tion the protovertebraj are formed 1879 tr ITaecheVs Evol 
Man i 223 1 he ^proiovum is thus transformed into the 


vasal bundl., 

of pnnrnxy wood parenenyma and of vessels, 1898 Ibid, i. 
* xi At® protoicylem occa|^es the innermost, the proto- 
Mioem the outermost side cw a procambium strand. *871 
PACKhWi Embiyol .S’fK*?, to etc. (Peabody Acad. Spi. 
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I Mem, II ) i6 The primitive aithromeres, or segments of 
the body (^piotozonites [mispr ^rotozoonitts\ of Clapared^ 
xBja — Htxapodous htsects(^^x{i iir,) 611 ie cephalic lobes 
and succeeding protozonites are formed 1879 tr Haeckels 
Evol Man xxv 11 406 We find a long tube, the piimitive 
kidney duct ^protm eUt ), on each side 

3 In Chemistry a. With names of binary com- 
pounds in -IDE (formerly ^uref), designatmg that in 
which the element or ladical combines in the first 
01 smallest proportion with another element; e g. 
Pbotoxide, Proxoohloride protockhHint\ 
Peotiodide, Protosulphide (f prQiosulphunt\ 
q.v. So protobro*mide (f protobrnnuret) , proto- 
caarblde (^carburet), protocyanide i^cyanurti)^ 
pvotophosphide {^-plmphuref)^ etc , a compound 
ofbromme, carbon, cyanogen, phosphoius, etc , with 
another element or radicid, in which the bromine, 
etc,, IS present in the smallest proportion, or in a 
smaller proportion than m another (designated by 
per--') Also in the generalized term proto-com-* 
pound, tience, in derived verbs, ppl, adjs , etc., 
as Pbotoxidate, proto-caibunted^ 

‘PJw spht^retedf -su Iphureied^ now rarely used 

This use of pioto^ was intioduced in 1804 by Dr T 
Thomson, in his System qf CJtstnisiiy^ ed. 3 , for combina- 
tions of oxygen with a metal ^ proieude being used to 
denote the fiust degiee or ‘nnnimum of OMdizement ' * see 
quot s V. PcROXiDL It was extended by later chemists to 
similar combinations of other elements, as in 1815 to Proto 
ciiioRiDi, and so on In later chemical nomenclature, 
names wiprvio have been to a great extent supeiseded by 
otheis with moic definite numerical pi efixes, 01 in which the 
constitution of the substance is differently expressed (e g. 
protoxide of viattganese by manoofiese mowxtdoj or 
manganous oxide , protochlot ide anapiotoxuie o/troUf by 
foTOUs chlonde^fei'rous oxide, pioioiae buret qf hydrogen 
by light CM buretted hydi ogen, methyl hydride^ or methane. 
Ilut the Pfoio foiins are retained m some cases, especially 
when lliey conespond with mono, compounds, and m 
plnuinacy and popular use 

b, Li ternary compounds proio- was formerly 
used to designate salts produced from piotoxideb 
(cf. Protosalt), which thus contain the smallest 
(or smaller) proportion of the acid radical, Thus, 
pt oto-caybomte or prolo-chlorate of ijoUf - the 
eailier expressions, ‘caibonate’ or ‘chlorate of 
the protoxide of uon^ 1 e the salts formed by 
the action of caibonic and chloric acid on the 
protoxide of iron, The latter is now foj ; oics oxide ^ 
.and the salts are called femm carhomte and 
fbrrotts chlorate lesiieclively. So with 01 game 
salts, as protacelate, protoxa/ale , as proioxalate of 
Hn, the salt produced by the action uf oxalic acid 
upon the protoxide of tin (slannous oxufe ) ; now 
called stannous oxalate So f proMiydi ochlo) ate 
{proto*munatd}f t preMicdoid salt^ a salt formed 
by the action, on a metallic protoxide, of hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid or other haloid acid (see 
Haloid), ProMiydrate^ the hydiate of a pro- 
toxide, as proto-hydrate of lime CO - I-I2O. Hence 
t ProtO’Combinaliony combination of the pi otoxide 

These termb aie common 111 chemical writings of the first 
holf of the uiiieteenlh century, but now belong mostly to the 
hibtory of chemistry 

c. In Organic and Physiological Chemistry and 
Phaimacy,//'^/?- occurs m senses having little or 
no connexion with a 01 b, but rather akin to Us 
use in I or 2. 

Thus in proto catechuio md (CillflOi) the name was given 
becauss the subbtance has Siome resemblance to eatecJmic 
acid or catechu (fCioHiaOa), but has a simpler composition 
Proto albumoses were the albumobes fiist produced in the 
process of digestion Aom the* acid-albumins’, and are now 
(.ailed primary Proteoses. Piotalbmic acid is the first 
product of the action of alkalies upon albumin or protein \ 

1836^1 Brandd Ckem, (ed 5) 1315 Acetic acid forms 
a well defined cla'is of salts, acetates, Some of the peroxides 
convert part of this acid into cai borne acid and water, by 
which they are reduced to a soluble state, and form ‘'prot- 
acetates 1876 Harley Mat, Med (ed. 6) 85 The bioinme 
and the uon, in equivalent piopoitions unite to form a 
♦piotobromide of non, 1838 Mayvc H apos Lex, *Proto 
bromuieL, piotocaibureti pi otochloi met, protocyan uret; 
piotofliioruiet} protohydnoduret , protophoaphuret , pioto- 
stilenmiet , protosulphuret 1876 Duiiring J>i5, Skin 84 
lion may be piesciibed in the form of the ‘'protocaibonate, 
citrate, pyrophosphate [etc.] 1838 M ayne Expos, Lex , “Pro- 
tocarbonaled x8j6 lAz^mElem Chem I, 432 Carbureted 
Hydrogen Gas. This gas has been distinguished also by the 
name of ,gas of morses, hydio carburet, ‘"'pioto carbuiet 
of hydrogen 1849 R V, Dixon Heat i 136 ‘‘Protocarbu- 
retted hydrogen and bicarburetted hydrogen .. aie yet 
sensibly more compressible than air 18^ Harley Mai 
Med, (ed 6) 585 Vanillin h the methylic aldehyd of ^proto- 
catechuic acid *883 Remsdn Org- Chem (1888) 303 Proto- 
catechuic acid, CsH^i COjH (OH)^ is a fiequent pioduct of 
the fusion of 01 game substances with caustic potash 1854 
ScOFFERN m OfT^s Citc Sc., Chm, 436 In almost every 
case, this metal [manganese] will be found in the state of 
‘‘proto^torobination,— either as an oxygen sale of the pro- 
toxide, or as a ‘‘protohaloid salt. Joid, 443 With *proto* 
compounds of iron it [red prussiate of potash] yields a white, 
with per compounds a blue precipitate. Ibtd, 499 It. .is 
the “protocyanide, or ^protocyanuret of mercuiy, x8a6 
Henry Chem 1, 577 In this compound, the lime is to 
the water, according ,to Berzelius, as 100 to 321... It is, 
therefore, strictly a ♦proto-hydrate, 1836 J, M Gully 
Magendie's Formul (ed 2) 17 A solution of ^roto Wro- 
chlorate of tin. z8a6 Henry Elem, Chew. It. 100 Corre- 


sponding with the two chloiides of copper, we have also a 
Votomuriate and permuriate 1838 T. Thomson Chem 
Of gi Bodies 6$ When this salt is diopt into a solution of 
mercury, a copious white piecipitate falls, 
1858 Mavne Expos Lex, Protophosphoraiiis*,, applied 
to hydrogen gas containing the first of the diffeient propor- 
tions of phosphorus with which it combines *protophos- 
phorated 1834 Scoffern in Ords Circ Sc, Chem, 457 
Add carbonate of potash or soda to a '^protosolution of zinc. 
1836-41 Brande CJwn (ed 5) 1185 The ♦protoxalate [of 
iron] crystallizes in green m isms. 

Proto-abbaty to Protoblast- • see Proto- 
Protocanouical (prJa ti7k^^‘mltal), a 
ff mod L pidldcanomc’.ns (see PRoro- 1 + Canon) 
+ -AL ] bee qiiots : opp. to Deuterocanohical. 

[1366 A F Sixtus Semensis BiM Saneta i (1575) 13 
Canoaici pnnu ordiius, quos Protocanonicos appellare libet, 
de quorum autontate nulla vnquain in Ecclesia catholica 
fuit dubitatio, aut controueisia ] 

1629 T. Adams Medit Creed Wks 1862 III. 86 [The 
Cieed] IS the word of God,,, not prolocanonical scriptuie, 
yet the key of the holy Scripture 1684, N, S. Crit Enq, 
Edit Bible App 263 In the first [Classi^ he reckons those 
[Books] which lie calls Protocanonical, or Canonical of the 
fiist Older, vjvj’^x [see Deutbrocanohical] 1849 W. 
Fitzgerald tr Irhitaker's Disput 49 The proto-cauonical 
[books] are those which are counted in the legitimate and 
genuine canon. ^ 

Protooarbide, etc. : see Proto- 3 a. 

Pro tochlo’ride. Chem [Proto- 3 a.] A 
compound of chlorine with another element or 
ladical, containing the minimum piopoition of 
chlorine ; hence, antithetical to percMonde, For- 
merly also called Protochlo’xnxet. (Now tisnally 
otherwise expressed, as protochloride of iron 
« fenons cliloiide, FeCla). 

181S HrNRV Elem Chem (ed 7) I, xiv. 418 The different 
compounds of chlorine with one base, might have been 
designated m the way proposed by Dr Thomson for 
the oxides, the fiist being called proto chloiide, the second 
deuto chloride, and so of the lest X836 J, hi. Gully 
Magendie's Eorwul (ed. 2) 169 Exposed to a moderate 
heat. It passes to the state of pioto-chloraret x842 Parnell 
Chew Anal (1845) 89 A solution of piotochloiide of tin 
containing a little pei chloride of tin. 

II Frotococcus (prdubk^rkife). BoU PI. proto- 
coooi (-kp ks3i). [f. Gr. vpmo-s first, primary (see 
Proto-) + nbrnos grain, seed.] A genus of micio- 
scopic unicellular algm, of spheroidal form 
The common species P. mndis is abundant everywhere 
on trunks of tiees, old palings, walls, etc, foiming green 
patches or layeis \ P nroaiis is an alpine species constitut- 
ing the so-called ‘leJ snow ’ 

x84a Penny Cycl, XXII 168/1 A field of green snow., 
accompanied .with the Piotococcus, giving a led colour 
x86o H Splncerui Wesim Ro) Jan. 97 1873 Huxley & 
Martin Elem Bwl. (1883) 16 Get some water that is quite 
green fiom containing a large quantity of Frotococcus 
Hence Protoco ccal a,, ot or pertaining to Froto- 
coccus \ Protoco’cooia a,i having the form of or 
resembling Frotococcus 

1879 yrnl. Quekeit Microse. Club 46 Hy impression, 
fiom an examination Qtvo&ay Amcehas, is that they aie the 
results of changes from the Protococcal state 

ProtoooBlomate, -atio see Proto- 2 b 
Frotocol (prifa'tokFl), sb Forms ; 6 protho- 
coll, protocole, (prothogoll, 6-8 -gall, -call, 
7 protocBl), 8 protocol!, 7- protocol. [Early 
inodE. prothocoll^ a. OF. prothocole {a 1200 m 
Godef, Compl), ptothecolle, mod.F protocole 
(~Prov pfotlicoUe, II protocollo, proiocolo), 
ad, medX. protocoU um, ad Gr. ’nporromhX-ov the 
fiist leaf of a volume, a fly-leaf glued to the case 
and containing an account of the MS , f. trpmo-, 
Proto- first + nbhM glue. 

The history of the sense-development of this woid belongs 
to mediae vsd Latin and the Romanic languages, esp Fieiich , 
in the latter it has received very considerable exteiibioni. of 
meaning see Du Cange, Cotgr., Littrc, Hata-Darm , etc. 
The word does not appear to have at any time foimed part 
of the Bnghbh le^l or geneial vocabulary ; m Sc fiom i6th c 
probably under Tien« influence; otherwise used only in 
reference to foxeign countries and their institutions, and as 
a recognized term of international diplomacy in sense 2 ] 

1 The original note or minute of a transaction, 
negotiation, agreement or the like, diawn up by a 
lecognized public official, notary, etc. and duly 
attested, which forms the legal authority for 
any subsequent deed, agieement, or the like based 
on it ; t sometimes applied to a book or register 
in which these were written by the official con- 
cerned, as they were drawn up by him ; = protocol 
book • see 7 ipbsl). 

In the parts of the United States acquired from hlexico, 
Idle name is used for the original recoid of a giant, tranbfer, 
etc. of land , under the Spanish law this was an entry made 
in his book by the official recorder of such transactions, 

1341 [see 7]. z3S» Huloet, ProtliocoU, loke in wiytynge 
fyrste diawen. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 309 The pro- 
thogoll heiiof I wald haif dtawin In writ, for cost to be my 
Vidimus, 1578 in MaztlandCl, Mice (1840I I 6 The pro- 
thogall of the chancellarie of France x68» Scarlett 
Exchanges 223 In all Fans there are but few, .and in some 
but one Notary Pubhek allowed of, who is to protest, and 
must keep a Protocal of every Protest, to which every one 
must have free access to see and know what Bills for Non 
acceptance, and what Bills for Non-payment are protested. 
X7a6 Avliffe Parergon 304 An Ongmal is in other Terms 
stiled the Protocol, or and if the Protocol, 

which is the Root and Foundation of the Instrument does 


not appear, the Instrument is not valid 1743 111 Scott 
IVav \,ti. corresponding entry was made m the protocol of 
the Lord High Chamberlain 173* J, Louthian Fomt 0/^ 
Process (ed 2) 283 The canent Price of the Vellum or 
Parchment foi the Time. For the first Sheet that it fills up 
of the (Rerk's Prothocall as Notary 400 
b. fig. An onginal authority. 

1580 J Have in Cath Tract. (S T.S ) 37 Hawing for 
all learning ane onhe protocole of thair preachings, some 
Iiiglishe buikes, qubillu skairshe thay ivnderstude thamc 
selwes, 

2 . Spec, The onginal draught, minute, or record 
of a disp.atch, declaration, negotiation, treaty, 
stipulation or other diplomatic document or instru- 
ment; esp. a record of the propositions agreed 
to m a conference, signed by me parties, to be 
embodied in a foimal treaty, 

1697 Luttrell Brief Rel (1857] IV 222 The plenipoten- 
tiaries have agreed that point shal be entred in the piotocol 
or register of the mediatoi. 1700 Rycaut Hist, Tmks III, 
363 The Minutes or Protocolls of what was propounded 
1711 Lomi Gaz No 4802/2 The Ministers have given in 
their Reasons to be entred in the ProtocolL 1815 £arl 
Cathcart 111 Gurw Wellington's Deep (1B39) X, 119 A 
copy of the Protocol of the nuhiary conference on the 
19th Instant which has been signed by all the Field Marshals 
and general officers who were present, 1829 Mackintosh Sp 
Ho. Com. I June, Wks, 1846 III 515, 1 consider the protocol 
as the minutes of conferences, m which theparties verbally 
agreed on certam important measures, which, being after 
wards acted upon by others, became conclusively binding. 
1868 Daily Hews 18 Nov , The representatives of all the 
Powers signed the protocol, whereby the question is satis- 
factorily settled. T his protocol is to serve as the basis of an 
international convention. Jig, a 1861 Mrs Browning 
Ganhaldi vii, Men feared this man At Como, where this 
sword could seal Death’s protocol with every stroke 
b. tramf [familiar) A preamble, a preliminary. 
1897 Mrs, Rayner Typewriter Gtil xi. 126 When 
protocols weia settled he went on, ' Can you come in at 
once? * 

3 . A formal or official statement of a transaction 
or pioceeding. 

TVwrsoFeb ri/6tIn]St Petersburg all, vehicles 
which carry lamps are compelled to li^t then lamps 
51 mul taneously with the lighting of the street lamps Should 
the coachman fail to comply with this regulation, the police 
diaw up a 'protocol ’ of the case, which is handed to a jus- 
tice of the peace. *884 [cf, quot. in 7] *897 Tf ans Amer, 
Pediairtc Soc IX 104 Autopsy, .. Made and protocol 
dictated by Dr. Flexner. 

4 . An official of police in some foieign countries. 

1865 Barinc-Gould Werewolves xiv, When taken before 

the ProtokolL at Dabkow 

6. In Fiance, The formulary of the etiquette to 
be obseived by the Head of die State in official 
ceremonies, relations with ambassadors, foreign 
sovereigns, etc, ; the etiquette department of the 
Ministry of Foieign Affairs; the office of the 
Master of the Ceiemomes. 

1896 Daily Hews 4 Mar 7/7 M Crozier, who fills the, to 
the public, mysterious office of Director of the Protocol, 
came up to the President and informed him that Mr. Glad- 
stone, on a visit to Cannes, desired to pay him his lespects. 
x8m Westw Gaz, 21 Feb. 2/1 TTiis will be a change 
indeed, for in M. Faure’s time the contrary was the rule, 
thanks largely to the Protocol, to whose flummery the 
deceased President so weakly suiiendered himself. Ibid. 

9 Mar. lo/i People interested m Fiench matters have read 
something about the Protocol, which is virtually the eti- 
quette department of the Ministiy of Foreign Affaits 

0 . Diplomaltcs. The official formulas used at the 
beginning and end of a charier, papal bull, or other 
similar instrument, as distinct from the text, which 
contains its subject-matter. 

The initial protocol consists, according to Giry, of the 
Imocaitonifi g In the name of God, Amen) j \h&Subscnp. 
iion or Superscription (e g We, Edward, by the grace of 
God King) , the Address (e g. To all our faithful subjects), 
and the SMuiatiou (e g Greeting) The Jinal Pi otocol, 
sometimes called eschatocol, consists of the Date, the Appre- 
cation (anciently ' fehciter *, ‘ Deo ^tias ) or* Amen ’), and 
the Validation (signatures and seals of witnesses). 

[xS^De SiCKEL Acta Karohnorum I. 208 Das ProtokoU 
Oder Forniular , 1894 A. Giry Matml de Diplomattqve 528 
Le texte et le piotocole reams forment la leneor de I'acte.] 
1008 Hubert Hall Eng OffictcU Hisi, Doc 1S9 The 
distinction between the Protocols, or official formulas which 
occur at the beginning and end of the charter, and the Text, 
or body of the instiument, is not indicated at all. Ibid, X92 
The description of the boundanes,. is ..usually inserted 
between the Text and the Final Piotocol. 

7. attnb,, as protocol book, register (one in which 
protocols were written, a notary’s re^ster). 

1341 Records qf Elgin (New Spald Cl. 1903) T 64 Ane . 
instrument transsumit out of Master Androu Cheves pro 
thogall bulk, 1837 J. Paterson Hist Regality Mussel- 
burgh 31 The burgh had a protocol recoid, 1863 Daily Tel. 

18 Oct. 6/5 The ‘Piotocol’ King, as German newspapers 
delighted to call ChrisUan IX, was really and truly the 
lawful heir and successor of Frederick VII, 1684 MnU 
Jau 103 A second peison sitting at the other side of the 
table reads off and records in theprotocol-book the distance 
of each excursion 1899 Dai^ Hem 6 Oct sA M. Loubec 
. .has no taste for those pomps and protocol ceremonies 
which his predecessor so intensely enjoyed. 

Fro’tocoli V. [f. prec, sb. Cf, med.L. prbto- 
coU-dre, Get. proiokomerenJ] 

1 . znir. To draw up protocols, 

z8^ [see Frotocollihg z/bl, sb ]. X835 MARRVAr Olla 

Poor vu. Lord Palmerston protocol-ea while Marshal 
Gerard bombard-edL X837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, II vi iii, 
Serene Highnesses, who sit there jprotocolling, and mam- 
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festoing *871 Daily Kewi 17 1 The diplomatists will 

have an oppartunity to prose and protocol over Turkey. 

2 . Uans To bring (into something) as by a 
protocol, or by diplomatic means, nonce-use. 

183* Examiner ^zft [Her] half-coding, half-bulljmg 
manner of protocolhng him into submission was inimitable. 

3 . To record in a protocol. 

1886 W. J Ticker £ Europe 286 They succeeded in 
protocolling their direct des>cent from the Romany and 
even boldly laid tlaims to hereditary distinctions by the aid 
of various armorial and heraldic forgeries which they miMt 
cunningly devised 189S Daily Chratu 8 Nov 4/5 We do 
not say the whole should be protocolled. 

Hence Pro^tocoUmg vhL sL 

183a Lincoln Herald 13 Jan p iv, That our wise whig 
minivers were completely o'er'ieached in the art of pro- 
tocoling in the affair of Belgium. 1864 Dk Majickester 
Court % doe. I amiu 391 In spite of all this protocolling . 
the young people patiently bided tbeir time. 

ProtocoHc (prJutokp'lik), a nonce-wd. [f as 
piec. + -10.] Of or pertammg to protocols So 
Protocalist (prda*t<?kplist), one who draws np a 
protocol , ProtoooUie (prdii‘tokpl3i z) v. a. tnlr . 
to draw up protocols j to diplomatize; * Pboto- 
coii V, 1; b. irans (a) =* Protocol v 2 , {If) 
=5 Protocol 3 ; hence Protoooli aer. 

1836 Disraeli Eunnymede Z^eit. (1885) J52 To leant that 
bis Tavounte portfolio was now m^our Lordship’s *proto* 
colic custody. x8a8-*3a Webster *Pratocolist% in Russia, 
a register or derk Tooke 187a Daily Nems $ Aug , The 
second meeting of the Sugar Conference was held at the 
Foreign office on Saturday ..Mr. F. G. Walpole attended 
as Secretary, and Mr H. Austin Lee as ProtOM^t. *833 
IVesim Reo Jan (unpaged leaO, Will not the Whiffi now 
*protocoUze alittle in Portugal? 1836 F. Mahoxv A ’ el Rather 
Prout, PleaPilgr. (x8w) 35 nofe^ The Irish Porzo di Borgo 
.kept protocolibing with soft promises and delusive delays. 
1854 Sarah Austin Gemtccny 141 To protocolue the ^si- 
ness of the Counts. 1836 FrasePs Mag XIV. 507 The 
hopes and expectations of our great *protocoliser. 
fresim Rev Apr, 404 Iiord Aberdeen. , the most pacific 
and *protocolizing of Bndsh statesmen 

Proto - ooxabination. Proto - compoimd, 
Protocyanide, -uxet, Chem . : see Proto- 3. 
Protooonch to Protogastric : see Proto-. 
Protogenal ^r<7tp d^i'nal), a [irreg. f. Gr. 
vpoiToy&i'qs see Pbotogbnes + -al. (A more 
etymological form would be *protogene(d cf. 
next.)] First generated; primitive or primordial 
as an orgaiusm. 

*868 OwEH VertHir. Anitn. Ill B17 Sarcode or the *pro- 
tc^enal * jdly-speck. 

fProtoge’iieous, a. Obs tionce-^d. [f. Gr. 
vpwvyeviis (see next) + -ous. (Cf homogeneous )] 
Of the first or highest kmd or nature. 

x66e Burrey Xep8 Awpov <x66x> 68 So Kings and Princes 
have tbe same sense correspondent to their several Titles, 
and are Homogeneous and Protogeneous in the decreeing of 
Justus 

II Ptotogenes (pr^^tp’dgihfz) Biol, [mod L. 
(Haeckel), a Gr. -npoiroyiv^s first-bom, primeval, f. 
irpoiro-, Proto- - f-yevos, origin, race, nature, 

kind, f. stem to give birth to.] (See qnots.) 

1868 H Spencer Priiu Pi>ychol § 55 In the Protogenes 
of Professor Haeckel, theie has been reached a type distin- 
guishable from a fragment of albumen only by its finely- 
granular character. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat v (1873) 8 In 
the lowest grade of the animal kingdom, is a creature 
Proi^genes, at once structureless and devoid of any foim, as 
Its shape vanes like that of Proteus himself x88a Tait 
JiltHd ht Matter (1S93) 118 All along the line of evolution, 
from the ‘protogenes* to the mammoih, there have been 
maiked deviations to the nght and the left 

Protogeuetic (prffaJh7|d3ihc tik), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr TTpoiTo-, Proto- + Genetic,] = next, c. 

1884 Bower & Scott Do Ba^s Phaner. 200 The stomata 
of the epidermis are a special case of ^hizogenetic and 
^togenetic spaces, which Ubually contain air Jbid 525 
The occurrence of protogonetic secretory passages in the 
sofl-bast has alri^dy been noticed. 

Protog^enlc (prantoidse'mk), a. [ureg. f. Gr. 

vpofToyev-rfs first-born, primeval (see Proioqenes) 
+-I0,] Primitive, or pniniiively formed. 

a. Of or belonging lo an original race or lineage. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann (iSeJ I ix 254 The former 

adheres to the protogenic character of the Celta& 

b. Geol Applied to the pmnaiy or ongmally- 
fonned igneous rocks * opposed to deuierogeme. 
fig ciBso H Reeve m Academy 8 Oct (1898) 22/r 
[Weighing Macaulay against Newton and Bacon,asaintndJ 
essentially of the tertiary formation , [theirs j protogenic 

c. Bot, Applied to latercellularspaces, etc. formed 
in early stages of growth; opp. lo Hysterogenic. 

i 89 s Goodalb Physiol Bot. (1892) 99 notOj A distinction 
between those intercellular spaces which are foimed when 
the tissues begin to differentiate, and those 
foimed in older tisswst’^hysierogemc. 

Protogine (piffn-mum). Geol. [a F. proto- 
glue (1806, Jurine, fount, des Mtftes, Pans, 
XIX. 37a), irreg. f Gr. vpSrro-s first -f-yiV-eo-fot 
to be born 01 produced (intended to express ‘ first- 
produced the rock being assumed to be the most 
ancient of all).] A vaiiety of gianite occumng 
in the Alps, in which chlorite often takes the place 
of biotite (secondary white micas being sometimes 
developed), and m which a foliated stmctiure 
has frequently been produced by dyuamic action. 


It was for a long time erroneously supposed to contain 
talc, and called talcose gradate » its foliated structme also 
led to its being classed as a variety of gneiss It abounds 
esp, in the chain of Mont Blanc, of which mountain it 
forms the summit ... 

X83* Dc LA Bechb Geol Man (ed 2) 37 Crystalline com- 
pounds arranged in strata, such as saccharine niarble, 
gneiss, protogine, &c. 1849 TifXKGeol xiu. (1850) 504 Some 
of the veins m this Mellaca Hill consist of protogine, or 
a grayisb-white granular compound of feldspar and compact 
talc, 1869 Bristow tr FigutePs World Bef Deluge n 35 
Protogine is a talcose granite, composed of felspar, quartz, 
and talc or dilorite, or decomposed nnca 1879 Rutley 
Stud Rocks xu. 212 Protogine is a gneiss m which, m 
addition to the ordinary constituents of granite, a greenish, 
pearly, or silvery, talcose mineral is present. 

I^oto-god; see Proto- i. 

Pxotogonous (pmtpgonos), a. rare, [f Gr. 
Trpwroyoy-oy first-bom, first-created + -ous.] F irst- 
created, primitive. 

1847 J W. Donaldson Vind. Protest Prific 140 An 
obvious attempt to biographize the protogonous and arche- 
type man. , 

:^to-gospel, -groomslup • see Proto-. 
Frotogynous (prt?ip dsinas), a. Bot, [f 
Proto- + -gynous ] « Protebogynoos ; opp. to 
Protandrous. Hence Protogyny (prptpd3iDi) 
3= Proterogynt • opp. to Protandry, 

X875 Bennett & Dyer Sachd Boi 812 Dichogamous 
Flowers are either protandrous or protogynous Joid. 813 
In protogynous flowers the stigma is receptive before the 
anthers in the same flower aie matuie 1896 Henslonu'^ 
Wild Fhtvers 56 Sometimes the stigmas mature first. 
This is called protogyny. 

il Frotohlppns (prd’ati 7 jhi*pi;s). Falstont. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr, irparro-, Proto- + firiros horse. The 
Gr.woid would have been *rrp<u 9 lmco^ ^proihtpptis,^ 
An extinct genus of quadrupeds, ancestrally related 
to the horse, whose fossil remains are found in the 
Pliocene of North America. 


thee 

the Protohippns or Hipparion ZS77 1 
iiL (1879) 500 Next came the Protohippns of the Dnited 
States and allied Hippanon of Europe 
Proto-historio to Protolemur : see Proto-. 
tP^tO’logy. Obs. rare^*^. [ad. Gr, Trpmro- 
Xoyia the nght of speaking first , see Proto- and 
-LOGY.] (See quots ) 

16*3 (jocKEBAM, Proiologiii a pi eface 1658 Phillips, Pro- 
iologie^ a fore-speech, or Preface. 

Protoma^ate to Proto-Mark: see Proto-. 
Protom^yr (prd’uUimajtoi), Forms: 5 
prothomortir, -er, 5-6 prothomartyr, 6- proto- 
martyr. [Late ME. prothomartir^ a, OF, protho- 
martir (1326 in Godef), modF. protomartyr^ or 
a medL ptdtomariyr (in Beda), a. eccl. Gr. 
uporbyjoiprvp • see Proto- and Martyr sb ] The 
first martyr ; the earliest of any senes of martyrs 
(for Christianity, or for any cause) ; spec, applied 
to St Stephen, the first Chnstian martyr. 

1433 Lydg St, Edmund hi 43 The prothomartir seyn 
Stenene with his stonys. Ibid. 58 Seynt Albon Piotho- 
martyr off this regioun Ridley^ m Coverdale Lett. 

Martyrs (1564) 73 Agayne IblesseGod in our deare brother 
and of thys tyme piotomartyr Rogers, that he was also . 
a prebendarye preacher of London 1594 Carcw Huarte's 
Exam (1616) 187 That [declaration] which S Stephen 

the Frothomartyx made in his discourse to the lewes 
e x66z Mrq. ArMs Last Will in Harl Misc. (Malh.) II. 
508 Aichioald, Marauis of Argyle, the Devil’s viceroy in 
the Highlands, and the most sacred covenant’s proLomartyr 
in the Low 01x749 Boysb 'Inwnpks Nat Poems (1810) 
537A With Hampden firm assertor of her laws, And proto- 
martyr in the glorious cause 2877 Shields Final Philos, 
205 As early as the twelfth centmy Arnold of Brescia,., 
proto-martyr of avil liberty, had perished. 

II Frotome (prp tomz). rare, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
TcpoTOfiii the foremost or upper part of anything, a 
bust or half-figure, f. uporiyaf-eiv to cut off m front; 
cf roydi cutting ] A bust 
1737 W Stokeley m Mem (Surtees) III 57 A very 
ancient protome of our Saviour’s effigies over the south 
porch x868 Ecclesiologist XXIX 72 A finely benignant 
head, or lather protome of the Savioui 

Protomenstem to -metaphrast : see Proto-. 
t Fro'tomist. Obs, rare [For *proto/nystf a.d 
med L, prdtomyst-is or -a (Sidonius), a eccl. Gr. 
ir/xuTOAti&T-ijs a chief priest, a bishop, f it/koto-, 
Proto- + fibvTrjs one initiated ] A chief priest. 

1633 Pagitt Chnsiiamgr App 17 They have a Prolo- 
mibt or Bishop whom they highly reveience. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbcrt Trav, (ed a) 152 They [Aimenians] have two 
Patriarchs or Protomists. Ibid 261 The Meccan Protomibt 
sends a sanctifled Camell by an adopted sonne, who is 
w^oni'd to Spahawn by many thousand hlussulrnen 

Protomorph to Proto-natural : see Proto-. 
II Proton Bwl. [a. Gr. irpSrroVf 

neut, sing of irpuros fiist.] (See quot. 1895.) 

i8m Nation ii May 350/2 Mark translates it [Ger anlage] 
fiindament, Mmot adopts it as an English word .Neither 
s^ms to have^ thought of reverting to Aristotle, whose 
phrases irptanq ovcca, to irp&rov, suggest the short word 
proton 1895 Buck^s ffandbh Med. Sc IX. 104 i^iote), 
I his neuter noun [proton] is employed to designate the 
primitive, undifferentiated mass or rudiment of a part, 
of the Geiman embryologLsts 
X898 Haiure m Bee. 156/2 Dr Arthur Willey recently 
suggested in these columns .the word prtmordium as an 
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accurate Tendering o£ A nlage Prof B G. Wilder thinks 
the shorter word proton already familiar in numerous com- 
pounds, and used by many biologists, is a bettei equivalent, 

I) FrotOUCXURi (pidiitonf'ma) Bot. PI. -I10*- 
mata. Also (m mod. Diets.) in anglicized form 
protoneme (pr^u*t«iiin). [mod L , f. Gr. irpoiro-, 
FBxyro- + tnjfia thread] In mosses (and some 
liverworts), The confervoid or filamentous thallns 
which arises from the germination of the spore, and 
produces the full-grown plant by lateral branching. 
(Also called pio-embryo ) 

1837 Berkeley Crypiog, Bot. § 509,462 Thw mass is 
called tbe Protonema, and is always distinguished by the 
cells containing chlorophyl *838 Carpenter Veg Phys. 

§ 738 When the spores of mosses are sown they do not 
directly produce a young moss, but they put forth confeiva- 
hke filaments, which are called the protonema. 1873 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot 150 A new Moss-plant is 
constituted by the formation of a leaf-bearing shoot out of 
a branch of the alga-like Protonema, which blanches, 
strikes root (by root hairs), and is independently nourished 
Hence Frotone mal, Frotone'matal adjs , per- 
taming to or of the nature of a protonema ; Fxoto- 
ne'matold a.^ resembling a protonema 
1900 Nature 9 Aug. 340/1 Leaves which, with greater or 
less intervention of protonematal filaments give birth to 
new individuals 

Protonepliron, etc • see Proto- 2 b. 

Protonic (pn?tp*mk), a. laie-^, [f. Pro-^* + 
Tonic ] A more etymological form for Pretonic. 
2890 in Cent. Did 

Frotonotar/y prothonota^ (pr^u 
prju Jj<3n5u tan, pr<7tpn-, prt7j)p n Jtari). Forms: 
o. 5- prothonotary , jS 6- protonotary ; also 5 
-notur, -nothayr, (6-7 -natory, -natary). [ad. 
late L. protomtdri-Ms (^400 Ammianus m Du 
Cange), in med L also protho- (Hoveden) ; a. Gr, 
vptoTovoT&pi-os (m Sophroniiis ^634), f uparo-f 
Proto- + voraptos^ ad. L. notdnus Notary sb. In 
15th c. aUo after obs, F. pi othonotaire^ mod. 
protonotavre 

The pronunciation proto ndiary is old in Eng, the 
absence of stress on -notaiy being shown by the x6th c 
itpeWing -nataiyi -natory i cf tbe corresponding spellings of 
Prcnotary It may have originated m tbe med L proto - 
noid ruts and F Proidnotai with the English gradual 
change of the (accidental) secondary into piimary stress 
The analytical spelling proto notary ^ and pronunciation 
pib^to-notary are also evidenced from i6th c Both pro- 
nunciations, with the variants proto- and protho- are now 
in official use in different quarters.] 

I A principal notary, chief clerk, 01 recorder of 
a court : originally, the holder of that office in the 
Byzantine court; also, applied by early English 
writers to similar officers in other ancient countiies. 

(But this latter application may have been suggested by 
the English use, sense 2 ) 

a, 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb ) 141 Oon Theophyl 
Wych piothonotarye was of (>at kyngdam [Cappadocia] 
X7a7-4x Chambers Cycl ^Prothonotary^ Pi otonoianus^ Pi 0- 
ionoiary, was anciently the title of the principal notaries 
of the empeiois of Constantinople. 

fi x 6 oo Holland XLiii xvi.xx66 Shut up and locked 
all the offices of the Cbauncerie,and discharged for the time 
the pubheke clarkes and protonotaries attending upon that 
court. 1885 Caih Diet (ed. 3), Protonoiary. in early times 
this title, which seems to have been fiist used at Constanti- 
noplej meant 'the chief of the iiotaiies and corresponded 
topnnncenus notanorum, the term then in use at Rome 
After 800, the title of protonotaiy was introduced m the West. 
2 . In England, formerly, The chief clerk oi 
registrar in the Courts of Chancery, of Common 
Pleas, and of the King’s Bench; also, m other 
courts of law, in some of which the term is still in 
use : see quots. 

a, c 1460 J Russell Bh Nurture 1063 A provincialle, a 
doctoure devine, or bobe lawes, bus yow lere, A protho 
notur apeith, or bo popis collectoure, if he be there 
X467-8 Rolls of Parlt V. 57B/1 Ouie Prothonotary in 
oure Chauncery. 1638 Practick Part of Law (ed s) 2 
The Subordinate Officers [of the Couit of Common-Pleas] 
are .Thiee Prothonotaries (who by themselves and their 
Clarks, draw all pleadings and enter them, and exemphfie 
and record all common Recoveries). 1766 Entick London 
IV. 385 There are the same judges as in the Marshalbea 
court, and a prothonotary, a secondaiy, and deputy protho- 
notary, xSas Act 6 Geo /Ff c 59 § 4 The.. deposit of the 
pi ice., in the hands of the prothonotary or clerk of such 
court. X834 Act 17 ^ x8 Vici c. 125 | toi All the Pro- 
vibions applicable to Masters of the said Courts at West- 
minster shall apply to the respective Prothonotaries of the 
Court of Common Fleas at Lancaster and Court of Pleas at 
Durham x868 Lend Gaz. 14 July 3937/2 The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint Edwaid Thomas Wylde, Esq , to be 
Registrar or Prothonotary and Keeper of Records of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
y? Lfe Sir T, More in Wordsw Eccl Bieg. (i8x8) 

II *47 Father harl piocured for him the Frotonotanes 
(^ce of the King’s Bench. 1638 Bramhall Consecr. 
Bps iv. 108 Two of them were the il^mcipall Publick 
Notari^ in England, that is, Anthony Hu'% protonotary 
of See of Canteibury, and Thomas Argali Registerer of 
die Prerogative Court. 1674 G Huxley {title) A second 
Book of Judgements ..with Addition of some Notes, by 
George l^wnesend Esqj Second Prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas. Very Useful and Necessary for all Pj-otho- 
notaiies, Secondaries, Students [etc.] 1707 £. C)kami>er- 
LAYNE Pies Si Eng 11 xv, (ed aa) 197 There are three 
"lotonotaries [of the Ckurt of Common Pleas] . j they are 
chief Civics of this Court, and by their Office are to enter 
and enroll all Declaratioiis,PleadiQgS| ..Assizes, Judgments 
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and Actions ; to make out Judicial Writs, etc. for all English 
Counties except Monmouth. 

3 . J?. C, Chm A member of the college of twelve 
(formerly seven) prelates, called Protonotarm 
Apostohc{aly whose function is to register the papal 
acts, to make and keep records of beatifications, to 
direct the canonization of saints, etc Formerly 
also a title of certain papal envoys 

a. 1494 VII 43s Master Godfrey dePlessys, 

prothonothayr of y“ courte of Rome *550 Bale Apol 92 
Of lykelyhode ye are some prothonotaiy of Rome. 1725 
tr DitpvCs JSccl HtsU ijth C 1 11. viii. 73 Anthony 
Goosode, Doctor in Divinity, and Apostohck Prothonotary. 
1845 S. Ausrm Ranke's Hist Ref n, iii I 477 Howproud 
and elated was Eck on reappearing in Germany with the 
new title of papal prothonotary and nuncio, 

XS55 Eden Decades i Counsiler to the kyng of Spayne 
and Protonotarie Apostohcall 1682 Nemsfr France 36 The 
most renowned John Baptist Lauri, Protonotary Apostohck, 
and Auditor of the ^ostolick Nunciature in France 1758 
JoRTiN I II The Popes Protonotary of Ireland 2898 

Wesim Gas, 28 Sept. 1/2 Monsignor Weld was the oldest 
Protonotary Apostolic attached to the Papal household. 

b. Gr, Ch, The principal secretary of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

1835 F SiioBERL tr C/uiieanhriands Tt av etc i 

Introd (ed 3) 19 The first [letter] is addressed in 1575, by 
Theodore Zygomalas, who styles himself Prothonotary of 
the great church of Constantinople, Uo the learned Martin 
Cnisius [etc.] 

4 . A chief secretary in some foreign courts j also 
iransf, and 

a, 1502 Pm>y Purse Exf Ehs of York (1830) 4 A 
ser vaunt of the prothonotaryc of Spayn. cx^’jo Pnae ^ 
Lml (1841) 70, 1 wiote never day with piothonotory 
1756 Nugfnt Gr Tour^ Germany Ii 93 This senate [of 
Hamburg] consists of four buigoraasters. twenty-four 
senators, four syndics, and four secretaries, the chief of 
whom IS called Prothonotary 

1633 X. Adams Exp 2 Peter 111 2 They [1 e the pro 
phets] were the protonotaries of heaven, the legisters of the 
truth, the secretaries of the Holy Ghost. 1852 Miss Yonge 
Cameos (1877) III xxx. 304 Bayard had come out of his 
ambush too soon, and only dispeised the suite of secretaries, 
protonotaries, and all the rest 
Hence FrotO', prothonotaxiai (-eo*im) a , of 
or pertaining to a protonotaiy ; Froto>, protho- 
notariat (-eaTi&t), the college of protonotaries ; 
Proto-, prothono'taryBlilp, the omce of a proto- 
notary. 

XS47 Acts Pfivy Council (1890) II 517 Sir John Godsalve 
was required to repaiie hether to attend his office of the 
Signete and Protonotorieshipe. X69X Wood ,< 4 /A Oxon I. 
452/3 Her Majesty who also gave him [George Carew] a 
Prothonotaryship m the Chancery 1^3 lyesim Gas, 
12 Apr. 2/1 The ancestor .drew a profit from the Pro- 
tlionotaryship, and shared m the subsequent pension. 
Proto-notator, Frotouuoleate : see Fboto-. 
Frotonym (pr^n’tiJmm) rare [f Prot(o- + 
Gr. SvofMf oyv/xa name, aftei synonym^ The first 
person or tiling of the name; that from which 
another is named. 

x88o Scribner's Mag Mar. 667/2 The wrecked canal boat, 
the Evening Star, . quenched m the twilight, with its 
heavenly prolonym palpitating in the vapor above it x88a 
Daily News 26 J une 5 ^2 Faugh-a-Ballagh a colt of no mean 
ability., was, like his famous protonym, bred in Ireland. 
Froto-orgaiusm, -omithold : see Pboto- 2 b. 

II Frotopapas (pr^utop£e‘pas). Also 7 -pappa. 
[a. ecol. Gr. itfmroitaitm chief pi lest, f. irpuro-f 
Pboto- + varras priest (see Pope cf. med.L, 
prdlapapa, and see Pbotopope.] = Pbotopope 
x68a Wheler fourn, Greece I 32 The Protopappa, or 
Chief Priest, X7x8 Ozcll Toumeforfs Voy I. 274 The 
Greeks have full 200 Papas subject to a Piotopapas x8ao 
T S. Hughes Tram Sicily I iv ixt They inhabit a certain 
quarter where they have a churcfi called the Catholicon, 
and a protopapas or bigh-pnest. 

Frotoparent s see Pboto- i. 

FrotopatMo (pr^«t<ip8e jnk), a, PcUk, [f. 
PBOro- + Gr, irdS-os suffering, disease + -ic . cf for 
form, Gr. traOm-bs Pathio.] Of the nature of a 
primary disease or affection: opp. to deuteropalku, 
1858 Mavne Expos, Lex , Proiopaihicus, term applied 
the same as Primary, to the symptoms of disease s proto- 
pathic X896 Allbutt's Syst Med. I. 738 This primary 
debility of the heat t constitutes the primaiy or protopathic 
malignity of the older writers X899 Ibid VII. 176 The 
atrophy was regarded as secondary to the lateral sclerosis, 
and uence these cases are called deuteropathic, in opposition 
to the protopathic cases of progressive muscular atrophy 

Frotopathy (pi<?tp-paj )0 rare, [ad. mod L. 
prStopaifna^ a, Gr. irptoToirdOeta (Galen), a fiist 
feeling, f. vjxoTovaBeTv to suffer or feel first • see' 
Proto- and -pathy. So Y.protopathte ] Pnmary 
suffering; pain or other sensation immediately 
produced ; in PatJh a primary disease or affection, 
i.e. one not produced by or consequent on another^ 
(Opp. to Dbutebotatht and Sympathy ) 

^1636 Jackson Creed viii xii. § 6 The grief and sorrow 
which in the Garden he [Christ] suffered could not be 
known by sympathy The protopathy was in Himself, and 
no man could so truly sympathize with Him in this grief, 
as he had done with them. 1647 H More Song ^ Soitl 
Notes 163/2 If any man strike me, I feel immediately , 
because my soul is united with this body that is struck and 
this is protopathy x8tf Mavne Expos Lex , Protopatlua, 
term for a first or original suffeiing, opposed to sympathy, 
protopathy. 
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Froto-patriarclial to -phloem : see Pboto-. 
Protophosphide, -uret: see Pboto- 3. 

II Frotophyta (jprotp fita ), pi Bot, [mod.L , 
pi. oi protophyium, f. Gr. rrpSjros first, Proto- + 
(pvrdv plant.] A primary division cf the vegetable 
kingdom (conesponding to Pbotozoa in the 
animal kingdom), comprising the most simply 
organi^d plants (usually of microscopic size), 
each individual consisting of a single cell, 
(Formerly more vaguely used • see quoL 1858 ) 
1855 [see Protozoa] x8^ Mayne Expos Lex , P)oto» 
phyium, applied {frotophyta, nom pi n ) by Fries to the 
A Igse, which he regarded as the fii st productions of the vege- 
table kingdom Mackay estabhshed under this name a divi- 
sion containing iia&MuLores and Lichenes a protophyte 
x86o H. Spencer in JVestm Rev Jan 99 The lowest forms 
of animal and vegetal life — Pioioeoa and Proiophyia — are 
chiefly inhabitants of the water 1895 Wesim Gaz 14 Sept 
8/2 The oysters thrive best upon the living protophyta and 
piotozon. 

Frotophyte (pi^’u'tafmt) [ad. modX, proto- 
phytiwi see prec. So F. proiophyie ] A plant 
belonging to the division Pj oiophyla ; a unicellular 
plant. (Used as the Eng. singular of Ptvtophyia^ 
x8m in DuNGLisoNAfi?^ Lex Man,Geol tr 1. 

270 The plants thus far observed me sea-weeds and Pioto- 
pHytes. 1884 Trans Victoria Inst 78 The protophyte 
obtains the materials of its nutrition from the air and 
moisture that surround it 

Frotophytic (pr^atr7fi*tik), a, [f. Proto- 
phyt-a + -10 . J Of, pertaining to, derived from, or 
having the characters of the Protophyta 
x882 American V. 122 The protophytic origin of the 
mineral. 

Fro'topine. Chem. [f. Proto- 30+ Opium + 
-INE fi.] A white crystalline alkaloid, CaoHisNOg, 
occurnng in very small quantities m opium 
1894 Muir & Morley IVattd Chem, Did IV. 345, 
Frotoplasm (pr^n‘t<?,plsez’m). Biot, [ad. Ger. 
pidtoplasvia fH. von Mohl, 1S46), f. Gr, frpooTo-, 
Pboto- + irhaixua moulded thing, figure, form. 
(Pfdtoplasfna was used in late L. by Venantiiis 
Fortunatus a 600, in sense of ' first created thing, 
protoplast and was prob used in Chr. Greek.)] 

A viscid, semifluid, semitmusparent, colourless 
or whitish substance, consisting of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen (often with a small 
amount of some other elements) in extremely com- 
plex and unstable combination, and manifesting 
what are known as vital properties, i. e. irritability, 
contractility, spontaneous movement, assimilation, 
and reproduction ; constituting 4 he physical basis 
of life’ (Huxley) in all plants and animals, and 
forming the essential substance of the cells (see 
Cell jAI is) out of which their bodies are built 
up. Also called Bioplasm, Cytoplasm, and (in 
animals) formerly Sabgode. 

[1846 Von Mohl Saftbeviegwigenim Inneren derZellen 
in Boicui Zeitnng 73 tr Henfrey (1852) 37 The remainder 
of the cell is more or less densely filled with an opake, viscid 
fluid, of a white colour, having granules intermingled in it, 
which fluid I call protoplasm ] 2848 Lindlcv Introd Boi 
(ed. 4) I 10 The first layer of matter is invariably soft and 
arotised, and now bears the well contrived pioto- 

plasm, proposed by Professor Mohl x 8 m Emerson Lett, 
fySoc, Aims, Poet f^lmag Wks (Bohn) III, 141 Indicating 
the way upward from the invisible protoplasm to the highest 
organisms x866 [see C^ell sbP 12] 1868 Huxley in Borin 
Rev, I Feb. (1869) X29, 1 have translated the term Proto 
plasm which is the scientific name of the substance, .by the 
words * physical basts of life ' X875 Bennett & Dyer 

Sachs* Bot. 3 Since no further process of development can 
take place in the cells which no longer contain protoplasm, 
It may be concluded that the latter is the proximate cause 
of growth. X903 Myliis Human Personality 1 117 In the 
protoplasm or primary basis of all organic life there must 
have been an inherent adaptability to the manifestation of 
all faculties which organic life has in fact manifested. 

* 894 H Drummond Ascent Man 189 These [primeval 
tunes] were the days of the protoplasm of speech. X906 
D. S Cairns Chr Mod World 111 150 Here is the true 
protoplasm of Christianity out of which all the theologies 
and all the ritual.. have sprung 

c Comh as protoplasffMtms, ^sac, etc. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot 2 The cavity enclosed 
by the protoplasm sac is filled with a watery fluid, the Cell- 
sap X882 Vines Sachs* Bot 7 The formation of a new 
cell always commences with the re arrangement of a proto- 
plasm-mass round a new centre, 1895 in Daily News 3 Oct. 
2/2 The protoplasm-containing cells of his brain 

Frotopla smal, a rare, [f prec. + -al.] 
=5 Pbotoplasmio. {Cent, Diet) 
Frotoplasmatic (pi^^ ttiiplsezmse’hk), a, [f 
Gr. type ’^ir/xuroirAacTfeaT- + -ic the etymological 
derivative after Greek analogies ] « Pbotoplasmio. 

z866 A Flint Pnne, Med (1880) 40 By protoplasmatic 
offshoots from pie existing capillaries 2893 Newton 
Diet, Birds 196 The germinal vesicle, . , like the white 
yolk, consists of numerous protoplasmatic spherules, 
t ProtoplaBinator. Obs, rare. In 6 protho-. 
[? med.L.; see Pboto- and Plasmatob, and cf. 
Peotoplasm,] First framer or moulder, creator ; 
«s Protoplast 2. 

ciiSP R. Bieston Bayte Fortune Aiij, Thou knowest 
howe god the bygh prochoplasmator Of erth hath formed 
man after hys owne ymage. 


Frotoplasmic (jpxMoi^l3^*zm\k),a, [f. Proto- 
plasm -10. So F, psoioplasinique^ Of, per- 
taining to, or having the natnie of protoplasm. 

1854 jr H Balfour in Encycl Bnt (ed 8) V. 67/1 The 
formation of nuclei or cells in a protoplasmic matrix 
1859 Todd's CycUAnai V 2 1 7/1 1 he protoplasmic mem- 
brane divides, .into particles. x86z Bentley Man Bot 56 
All cells oii^inate either fiee in the cavities of older cells, 
or at least in the protoplasmic fluid elaborated by their 
agency; or by the division of such cells. 

Jig x888 Aiheneenm 7 Jan. 13 The metrical sj'stems of the 
banished regime no doubt, a primitive and even a 
protoplasmic simplicity 1891 Daily News 20 Oct 2/6 The 
baibet-surgeon and medicine man of ancient tunes, who 
fuinished the protoplasmic mateiial out of which the art 
of medicine and surgery had been evolved. 

b. Relating to protoplasm, acbng upon or 
affecting protoplasm. 

2876 Bartholow Mat, Med (1879) 148 Quinia is a pro- 
toplasmic poison, and arrests the amoebiform movements of 
the white corpiisclea 1903 Myfbs Human Personality I 
1 17 Which to avoid the ambiguities of the woid Dai winian, 
I will call the protoplasmic solution. 

Pro topla smist. rare. [f. as prec. + -IST ] 
One who treats of protoplasm. 

2884 C, A Bartol in Honnlei Monthly (N Y ) July 550 
Amid the slime protoplasmists tell of at the bottom of the sea. 

Frotoplast^ (prJa tPiplaest). Also 6 protho- 
plauste . [a. F, protoplasie (i6th c. pi oihoplauste), 
or ad. late L. proioplast-m (14th c -plaustus), 
ad. Gr. wpooTSvXaar-os (LXX. Wtsd vii. i), f 
vpcoTQ-, Proto- -f ttKcuTT-is moulded, formed, vbl. 
adj. f. irhaaff-eiv to form, mould.] 

1 . That which is first formed, fashioned, or 
created ; the first-made thing or being of its kind ; 
the original, archetype, a. The first man; the 
first created of the human race. 

CIS32 Du Wes Inhod, Fr. in Palsgr, 1049 Comyng from 
God to the firste father or prothoplauste [Fr, preimir pSre 
ou prothoplauste^ it goeth and retourne to God fiom father 
to the sonne, x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (160a) 202 In 
Salem citie was Adam our protoplast created. 27^ Cole- 
ridge Desi, Nations 282 Night A heavy unimaginable moan 
Sent forth, when she the Protoplast beheld x888 Q Rev, 
Apr 300 The Book [Wisdom of Solomon] has given to modern 
science the term * protoplast ', which it twice uses of Adam 

t b. The first man of some line or senes. Obs 
1644-7 Cleveland Char, Lmd, Diitnu 1 The originall 
sinner in this kind was Dutdi , Galliohelgicus the Prolo- 
plabt, and the raoderne Mercuries but Hans-en Keldeis, 
1737 Bracken Farriery hnfr (1757) II SS The Pedigiee 
we often lay Claim to would pioduce a Drummer, as fre- 
quently as a Colonel, fur hts Protoplast. 

e. The fiist example ; the original, model. 

x6x2 ^riJKsmiixnMetalltcaYvA 67 The first windmilne that 
the inuentioner euer set vp to grinde come was the Proto- 
plast and example from whence all other wind-milnes spi ange 
and were dermed. 2651 Biggs New Disp r 238 Ihe pro 
toplast or pnmitive oioainment of a Canteiy, had excietion 
for Its object 28x9 H. Busk Vesinad iv 172 No more the 
protoplast of active beauty, 1863 Macm, Mag. May 63 If 
Hebrew was the protoplast of speech, 
d, attnb in apposition ; or adj 
1617 Colons Def, ^ Ely ii. ix. 406 Ignatius, the Proto 
plast lesuite. 1^5 J. Sage Article, etc. Wks 1844!. 204 
Andrew Melville, the Protoplast Presbyterian in Scotland 

2 . JBtol. A unit or mass of protoplasm, such as 
constitutes a smgle cell; a bioplast. Sometimes 
applied to a unicellular organism ; spec, one of the 
suborder Proioplasia of ihizopods. 

[1838 Mayne Expos, Lex , Protoplast, Physiol., a primary 
formation ] X884 Standard Nat. Hist, (1888) 1 . 14 The 
lilose protoplasts seem to he in nowise different from the 
Foraminifera, except that the shells of the latter are usually 
calcareous 1898 tr Stiasbuiger's Bot 1. 1 52 Within the 
walled protoplasts, the granular protoplasm often exhibits 
internal flowing movements, 

FrO'topIast Also 6 prothoplast. [ad 
xaedX, ^dloplast'Is, a. Gr. * 7 r/)a)T 07 rXd<rT-i 7 r, f. 
irpturo-, Proto- + irXdtrTTjs, agent-n f,vXdaireiv: see 
prec.] The first former, fashioner, or creator. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) roo The followers of 
a prothoplast or first Author of a profession. [2650 Bulwer 
Anihropomet. Ep. Ded., The honour and reputation of the 
great Architect man’s Protoplastes ] 1676 Newton in 
Rigaud Corr, Sci, Men (1841) 11 . 369 Nature, became a 
complete imitator of the copies set her by the protoplast 
187a Browning Ftfine cxxtv. Those mammoth stones, piled 
b^the Protoplast Temple-wise In my di earn 1 

Frotoplastic (pr^t^ jplm stik), a, [f. Proto- 
plast 1 + -xo cf. Plastio.] 

1 , Of the nature of a protoplast (see Proto- 
plast I i) ; first formed ; original, archetypal. 

a x6s» J oMrPK Sel, Disc v. viiu (1822) 170 Which issuing 
forth from God is the protoplastic virtue of out being. 
x66o Howell Lexicon Poems t When our Protoplastick 
sire Lost Paradis 27x6 M. Davies A then Bnt II. To 
Rdr. 7 A more correct Edition of the Protoplastick Copy. 

F Barham A list 5 This divine or protoplastic Adam 
.Iis the dmne idea or exemplar of humanity. 

2 . Btal, « Pbotoplasmio 

2855 Baden Fowell Ess 4.36 note, What the author terms 
the ‘primary mucus*, ‘ sclueim substanz or piotoplastic 
matter xC^8 tr Strasburger's Bot u 1 s« Rotation is the 
more frequent form of protoplastic movement in the cells of 
water-plants, while iii land plants circulation is. .the lule 
Froto-plot to Protopodium • see Pboto- i , 2 b. 
FrotopOp6 (pr<?“ UrpFap), [ad, Russ irpoTonoin& 
protopop^i see Proto- and Pope sb^, after eccl. 
Gr. irptuTovaTTas Peotopapas So F. protopope.'] 
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A chief pnest, or priest of higher rank, in the 
Greek Church. 

1669 J Davies yoy, AmImss 136 A Proto- 

pope of Casanskey, whose name was Juan NeronoUj began 
to mveigh against the honour done to Images 1784 Coae 
JtoQ, Poland, etc II 103 Ihe highest dignity to which 
they can ever attain, as long as they continue married, is 
that of protopope of a cathedral, xpoo Pilot 7 July 6/2 
One formerly a ptaymate, but now the fiercest opponent of 
Nikon, the protopop Awakum 

Proto-presbyter to -protestant , see Pboto- 
J{ Protopterns (pwt/> pt&ife). Jchth* [modX. 
generic name (Owen, 1S37), f. Gr. ir/wro-, Pboto* 
+ vTfp'OV wing (taken in sense 'fin’) ] A gentis 
of clipooan fishes, formerly included in Le^idosiren, 
containing only the African mud-fish. (Z'. anmcfms ) ; 
characterized by having the pectoral and ventral 
fins reduced to long fringed filaments; also, a fish 
of thib genus. 

*837 (June) Owen in MS, Caietl Mnseum ofColL Sitrg 
Protopterus 1841 Penny CycU XIX 59/2. *834 Owfw 
iikeL ^ Jeeth in Or?s Ctre, Se, t Orff, Nat 186 The 
protopterus and lepidosiren, which are the most reptile-Uke 
of fishes 1804 Daily iWwj ao Apr 5/4 The biggest ptoto- 
pterus at the Zoo is not more than two feet long. 

Hence Pxoto ptexaA, adj, of the nature of a 
JProtopterus \ having a primitive or simple type of 
fin; sK a fish of the order Protopieri (a synonym 
of Dipfioi) j 11 Protopter (pr^Jt^rptar) [= Fr. 
pratopiire] ~ prec sb ; Proho’ptexona == prec. adj. 
FrotopterygianCpr^ tojpten dgihi^ckJcM, 
[f. Gr. TrpwTo-, PnoTO- + Trrep^yiov fin -i- -an.] 
Introduced by Ryder to designate the first-fin stage 
when the embryonic fin rays first appear 
1884 Pep,. Urn S, Comiu Fisk <x886) 987 The protopteiy- 
glan stage of development of the permanent fin rays. 
Protopyramid . see Pboto- 2 b, 
fProtc^ua*mquam. Obs,no}i€c-wd, [f Pboto- 

-hL. qi$amqitam although, albeit, notwithstanding 
that,] Humorous imitation of Peotonotaby, 
referrmg to the exceptive and concessive con- 
jonctioDS used m legal documents 

1670 G, H. Hist Cardinals ii. in 180 Who in case of his 
Unckles exaltation, wouldbe the Protoqtutfnguiun ui Rome, 

Protosi^t (pr^tt'tt^isglt). Chem, [f. Proto- 3 
+Saw.] a formed by combination of an 
acid with the protoxide of a metal, e. g. a salt of 
ferrous oxide, Fe 0 , as ferrous sulphate, Fe SO4 
xBao Faradav (see PersaltI. Brandc Chem 

led. 5) 39a The protosalts of iron are to these cases pre- 
ferable to those of tin, inasmuch as the resuldng peroxide 
of iron is retained in solution, and the preapitated metal is 
pure. x8S6 K. M Ferguson Ekctr, (1870)42 Among para- 
magnetic substances are proto salts of iron X869 Koscoe 
UUnu Chem, (iStx) 2^ The ferrous- or proto-salts are 
distinguished by thmr light green colour. 

So PxotMolwtioii, a solution which contains a 
protosalt 

1854 ScoFFERN m Qrr*s Ctre 5 <r, Chem, 457 Add car- 
bonate of potash or soda to a pi otosolution of zinc 
Proto-Boriuerary to -spasm ; see Proto- 
iProtospaithaxius (pi^aitpjspaJ>e^ ncs). Also 
in Fr form proto spat (h)aire, [med L proto^ 
spatkdnus, ad. Byzant Gr. irparoctvaBdpics, f. 
T/MJTo-, Proto- + inra^pcos swordsman.] Title of 
the captain of the guards in the Byzantine empire. 

1788 Gibbon Decl ^ F, liii, (1846) V 267 Whilst he 
exercised the office d PrctosPathnire, or captain of the 
miards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad 1831 Scorr Ct, R&bU ii, Every one hath under- 
stood this much, that the great Protospathaire hath me at 
hatred. 1833 J, Stevenson CK Historians Buff I, 648 
The protospataire was sent to summon Sergius. zB^ 
MiUf AN Lai Chr, II 140 The piotospatWius, the officer 
of the Emperor, was driven with insult from the city. 

Frotospermato-toProtostoma: seePBoro-. 
Fro*tosii*^l)ide. Chem, [Pboto- 5] A 
compound Oi sulphur with another element or 
radical containmg frie minimum proportion of 
sulphur. Formerly also called PxotosuTplraxet. 
(Now usually otherwise expressed: protosulphide 
or •sulphuree of tron = fenous sulphide, Fe S ) 
So +yxotostiXphate, a salt formed by sulphuric 
acid with the protoxide of a metal, as protosulphato 
of tron, *5 ferrous sulphate, copperas, or green vitriol. 

Millcr Blenu Chem, II, 726 Potassium, combines 
with this element [sulphur] m, .five different proportions, 
KS, KSs, KSj, KSj, and KSi The *protoi>ulphide, KS 
[New Notation KsSJ, etc. ^1865 J Wylde in Lire. Sc I. 
370/8 The pxoto^iilphide is. produced bypassing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen through a solntion of a copper salt z8a6 
Henry Elem Chem, II, 35 Two compound of iron and 
sulphur have been proved to exist, the one with a smaller, 
pro^rtion of sulphur which is distinguished by th eproperty 
of being magnetic, is the ■*^proto sulphuret. 1819 J G. 
Children Anal 430 Sulphuretted hydrogen destioys 
the colour of the red compound of strychnine, as does., 
Votosulphate of non cxU$ J Wyldd in Crre. Sc, J, 
xaS/x Protosulphate of iion is well known under the name 
of green copperas, 

Protosyatematic to-tergite : see Pboto-, 

II Frototheria (pr^ti>bi«*na), sb, pi, Zool, 
[mod.L. (Gill, 1872), f Gr, irpwTo-, Pboto- + 
Bripia beasts ] The lowest subclass of Mammals 
(correlative with Eiiiherta and Meiat&eria), com- 


prising the single order Momtremedd, with their 
hypothetical ancestors Sometimes confined to 
the latter, as the primitive mammalian type 
Hence, PxotoilLere (pr^ut^Jiiei), a member of 
the Proioikeria^ Prototheriftn (pr^uto])I« nan), 
a. belonging to the Protoihtrici ; sh, ** proiothere, 
t88o Hoxlev in Pros Zool, Soe 653 It will be convemei^ 
to have a distinct name, Pfotoihena, for the group which 
includes these, at present, hypothetical embodiments of that 
lowest stage of the mammahan type, of which the existing 
Monotreraes are the only known representatives x88i — 
in Naiurt XXIIL 239/r There is no known Monotrerae 
which IS not vastly more different from the Protothenan 
type, 1883 W K. Parker Mammahan Desc ii 48 \iote, 
A thoroughly clear idea of what a piimary mammal, an 
onginal, ancient ‘Protothere* must have been like. X903 
Q, Rev Jan 63 The astrapothere and prototheies died out 
without descendants 

Frototoxin to Prototraitor: see Pboto-. 
Frototypal (pr^ to/toipal), a. [f. next + -Ab ] 
Of the naluie of, or constituting, a prototype ; of 
or pertainmg to a prototype ; archetypal 
/ti693 UrquhurPs Rahelais iii xxxviu. 319 Prototjpal 
and precedenting fool X716 M. Davics Aihen Bnt III 
Aiiamsm 4 The prototypal Schemes and original Ideas of 
that Pxm-Arian pnmitive Anti Christianity. x888 Dawson 
Geol, Hist, Plants u 24 Survivors of that prototypal floia 
1893 Cornh, Mc^, Sept. 262 The mole is the prototypal 
navvy. 

Frototsrpe (pmu tiJ^taip). Also 7 -tipe. [a, 
F. prototype (Rabelais, 16th c.) f mod L. Proto- 
TTPON, q. V.] The first or pnmaiy type of anything ; 
the original (thing or person) of which another is 
a copy, imitation, representation, or derivative, or 
to which it conforms or is required to conform ; a 
pattern, model, standard, exemplar, archetype. 

1693 Daniel Pane^ric to King xxui, There great Exem- 
plare Prototipe of Kings, We fiode the good shal dwel 
within thy Court, Bf. Guthrie Mem, (1702) xo 

The framing of the Petition having been committed to 
him, he had yet the Prototype by him 1762-71 H 
Walfole Verlue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) I- 90 He and 
Charles Brandon were the prototypes of those illustrious 
heroes, with which Mademoiselle Scuderi hai enriched the 
world of chivalry 1843 Darwin Foy Nat ix (1B79) 200 
The Apteryx, .as well as its gigantic extinct prototype the 
Deinomis, possess only rudimentaiy representatives of 
wings. 1869 Tozer Highl Tuik^ II. 2B4 Foi the pioto- 
type of this tale we must look to the story of ^Brynhildr 
and Sigurd 

Pro totypeTuBryo. BioL rare [f. as prec -t- 
Embrto. (Hyatt ).] Teim for a latei stage of 
the embryo, at which it exhibits the essential 
characters of the group to which it belongs. Hence 
Fro totypembryo mo a 1890 in Cent Diet, 
Frototypic (prffui<?ti*pik), a [f Prototype 
4 --IC, after Gr, rwitc-os ; = mod F. protoiyptqne'\ 
s= next. 

<x 1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect At chit (1879) II 66 Devia- 
tion from the design of 3 t Stephen’s which was at once 
rectified by adding them to the piototypic building. 

Prototypical (prffutotipikal), a [f. as prec. : 
see -iCAb ] Of the nature of or serving as a pioto- 
type; prototypal. 

x65a T Vaughan Ani/tro^osoplua 45 The Symbolhcall 
extenour Descent from the Prototypical! planets to the 
created spheres. 1871 H Macmillan Trite Vine 111 99 The 
leaf IS the basis of the whole— the essential, and proto- 
^pical plant x8go E Johnson Rise of Cltnstendom $8 
The prototypical myth eff Romulus slaying Remus, 

Hence Frottoty ploadly adv, 

1890 E Johnson Rise of Christendom 379 A dramatic 
scene in which Chiist piototypically peitorms the act 
[washing of feet] 

Froto-typograplxer : see Pboto- i. 

{} Proto typon. Obs, PI. proto*typa, -ons, 
[mod L., a. Gi vpojrbrvnov prototype, pi op. ncut, 
sing, of ‘irpoyrbrvft-os adj (in medX. prdtoiypus) in 
the first form, original, pnmitxve : see Pboto- and 
Tyjpb^^] ^Pbototyie. 

1396 Foxds A ^ M, (ed j) 299/2 The copie of the said 
letter foUoweth agreeing with me prototypon or oiiginal! 
i6xx W. Sclatcr Key (1629) Whether their worship 
the tenne in the images without reference to the piototypa, 
the things which their images represented 1623 jAacsoN 
Creed v xxxu. § 1 These for the most part delight in 
pjctuies foi their prototypons sake lyis M UKvrc&ALthen 
Bnt, L 290 Saxon Irototypons 01 the Loid’s Prayer, 
according to the different gradual Changes of that Idiom, 

Prototyrant to Protovum: sccPboto- 
Frotoadde (piM^-kssid), Chem, [Pbot-, 
Pboto- 3 a.] That compound of oxygen with 
another element or radical which contains the 
smallest propoition of oxygen, as protoxide of 
hydrogen, HjO - water. 

Now commonly otherwise named, s&potassium protoxide^ 
KaO-potassmm oxide (or monoxide), protoxide of iron, 
FeO=ferrous oxide 

*804 T. T)jpMsoN [see Peroxide] 1804 Hatchett in Phil, 
Trems, XCIV, xBiz Sm H. Daw [see Peroxide]. 
1836-41 Brakoe Chem (ed. 5) 609 Potassium.. forms two 
definite compounds with oxygen, which we may call the 
protoxide andperoxide, 2847 7 tfruePs Btem Chem, (ed. 8) 
MO Water (protoxide of hydrogen) 1863-8 Watts Diet, 
Chem, III 808 Manganese forms four oxides of definite 
composition, viz (i) Protoxide or Manganous oxide MnO , 
(4) Dioxide or Feioxlde MnOg The protoxide is a strong 
base, forming with acids a class of very stable salts. x88q 


PROTBACHBATA. 

Cleminshaw Wurid Atom Th 61 The composition of pro- 
toxides 

Hence + Proto’sddate, f P»oto addaze z/bs 
trans,, to convert into a protoxide, ? ai d-®. 

x8a8-32 Wedstfr, Proioxydize, to oxydi^ m the fiist 
degree 1838 Mayne Expos, Lex, Proioxydatus, that 
which is converted into the state of a protoxide, as Ferrwn 
proioxydatnm piotoxidated 

^oitoxoid [Pbo- see Toxom. 
Ppotoxylem, -zeugma* see Pboto- 2 b, i. 

I! Protozoa (prffnti7|Zffu*a), shpl, Zool [mod L, 
(Goldfuss, 1818 in Ist$t June), f, Gr. ir/imro-, 
Pboto- + animals ] One of the two (or three) 
great divisions of the animal kingdom, comprising 
animals of the simplest or most primitive type, each 
consisting of a single cell, usually of micioscopic 
size: correlated with Metazoa (and Mesozoa)* 
Also in sing. Protozoon (-z^u'^^n), a member of 
the division Protozoa, a unicellnlai animal. 

Under his Protozoa (= Urthiere) Goldfuss included also 
such higher forms of hfe as sponges, hydioids, coials, 
ci molds, Roiifera, Von Siebold, Anaiomie d lutrlnilosen 
Thtere, 2843, restiicted it to the Infisona and Rhtzopoda, 
excluding die sponges, etc , which are now recognized as 
Metassoa 

a 1834 Coleridge .(4 Ref, xv. (1839) 64 The lowest class 
of animals ess protozoa have neither biain noi nerves. 1853 
Dunglison JArif Lex,, Protozoon, 18^3 H. ^vwnczsPnnc, 
Psychol, 111. V. 377 Those lowest organisms classed as pioto- 
phyta and protozoa. 1839 J. R. Greene Man A mm 
Kingd I Protozoa \ x The sub-kingdom Protozoa mclndes 
a number of animal beings of simple organisation, many of 
winch have, until recently, been associated with the lower 
members of the vegetable kingdom 1869 Spectator 24 July 
877 The analogy between the development of the species 
from the original protozoon and of the individual fi om the 
germ is quite Spencer's own 1901 G. N. Calkins Protozoa 
28 note, The name ‘ Piotoroa ’ given by Goldfuss, meant the 
sameas Oken’s ‘ Ui thiere ' It did not acquireits present signi- 
ficance until 1845, when von Siebold gave it a new meaning 

Frotozoal (prffuti>jzpa*al), a, [f. prec. + -al ] 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with protozoa ; in 
Path, caused, as a disease, by a parasitic protozoon. 

X890 Lancet 8 Feb. 308/2 Btitschli's classification of these 
piotozoai foi ms 2898 P Manson Trop, Diseases Introd, 13 
In ^fly disease ’, the protozoal oiganism which is the direct 
cause of the disease is carried fiom one animal to another 
on the mandibles of the tsetse fly, 1904 Bnt, Med frnl, 
17 Sept. 643 Malaiia and other protozoal diseases, 

Frotozoan Cpr^t^iz^'an), a, and sb, [f. as 
prec. + -AIT ] a. adj. Of or belonging to the 
Protozoa or a protozoon ; also = prec "b, sb. An 
annual of the division Pivtazea ; a protozoon, 

1864 Dana in ‘Wfester s. v , The protozoans .include the 
rhiMpods, sponges, and many of tlie so-called animakules. 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm Life 822 Conjugation 
15 generally if not universally connected with leproductive 
activity m some Protozoan classes igox IVestm Gass, 
30 Mar 6/2 His contention is that the organism of cancel is 
undoubtedly a protozoan 1904 Bnt Med Jinl, 17 Sept. 
656 As to the nature of this new protozoan disease. 
Protozo*ary. rare^^, [ad m(AlS,protozoaire, 
f. Proto- -hGi. dim. of C^ov animal.] A 

protozoon. 1890 in Cent, Diet, 

Frotozoic (pr^utejz^n'ik), a, [In sense i, f, Gr 
ir/wro-, Pboto- h- fwjy hfe + -10; in sense 2, f, 
Pbotozo-a + -10.] 

1 . Geol and Palseoni, Applied to those strata 
which contain the earliest remains or traces of 
living beings ; also to fossils found in such strata. 

1838 Sedgwick In Proc Geol, Soc, H 684 Class i. Primary 
stratified Groups Should organicremaiii<;appear unequivo- 
cally in any parts of this class, they may be cesenbed as the 
Proiozoic System, x8 ^ J, Fhillifs Palsecz Foss, Dev, ^ 
Conm, 160 Mr. Murchison [after Sedgwick] called the part 
of the series to which his attention was most directed * Pro- 
tozoic *, for which Professor Sedgwick [subsequently] pro- 
posed to substitute Palaeozoic 1834 Murchison Siiurtau 
(1B67) 2 To develope the succession of deposits that belong 
to such protozoic zones. 1839 Page Handbk, Geol, Terms, 
Proiozoic Applied to the eailier fossiliferous epoch and 
strata, equivalent to Primordial 

2 . Zool, and PatJu = Protozoan a, 

1864 Webster, Proiozoic, of, or pertaining to, the protozoa 
1877 Huxley Anai, Inv, Amm, i. 47 A similar process 
takes place in sundry Protozoa and gives rise to a protozoic 
aggregate, which is strictly comparable to the Morula i8<^ 
AUrntt'^s Syst, Med I. an Appeaiances characteristic of a 
protozoic hfe histoiy. 1906 Q, Rev, Apr 522 The protozoic 
origin of malaria 

Pf otozonite : see Pboto- 3 b 
Frotozoology (pr^.to|Zi 7 |p lodgi). [f. Pboto- 
zo-A -J- -[o]logy,j That department of zoology, 
or of pathology, which deals with piotozoa, csp. 
with parasitic disease-producing protozoa. 

* 9 ^ 'zgih Cent, Dec, 901 To establish two new chairs, 
one for medical jmotozoology and one for medical helminth 0- 
wgy* *90® Qo Rev, Apr 522 The establishment, by the aid 
oHhe Quick bequest, of a chair of protozoology, 

Frotozo'on, sing, of Protozoa. 

Protozo'imi (rare-*^), latinized f. Protozoon. 

*838 in Mayne Expos Lex ; and m mod. Diets 

II FrotraiCheata (pr<?itT8ekt{^*ta), sh,pl, ZooL 
[modX., f. Pbck 2 + TrachSdta ; so called as repre- 
senting the supposed ancestral form of all the 
tracheate AHhro^da (i.e insects, myiiapods, and 
most arachnids). J A cl^s of arthropodous animals, 
represented by Ihe single genus Feripatus (Pbbi- 
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PATHS 2 ). Hence Protra^clieate, a, belonging 
to the Protracheata ; sb. an animal of this class 
1878 BpL Gegetibaur's Comp Anat 255 In the Protra- 
cheata the nervous system remains in a lower condition. 
xZlf^AtJi&nsBum 19 July 83/1 One of his hypothetical animals, 
a protracheate, may be said to have been actually discovered 
in the pnmitive air-breathing^ Arthropod Penpatus 

Protract (pmjtroekt), [ad ’L.pmr actus 
a prolonging, protraction, f. prbtract-f ppL stem of 
prbtrah-ltre : see next.] 

tl. Prolongation or extension (of time); hence, 
delay, procrastination. Ohs* 

1536 M Papers Hen* K///, II 298 The doing therof will 
aske a protracte of tyme ax6\o Sir J Ogle m Sir F 
Fere's Conwu (1657) ^43 By protract of time, and casualties 
of war, he found his numbers wasted 1646 Unhappy (^me 
at Scotch ^ Eng, 4 The difference would only oe in the 
protiact of time, not in the natuie of the thing 

t2. A delineation, drawing. Cf Postbait. Obs* 
rare, 

1585 T Washington ti. NtcMay's Voy ii. xix 53 b, 

I made the draughtes and protractesheere represented vnto 
you [orig tefey Us Pourtraicts icy representez] 

3. [f. the vb.] A ^protracted meeting*, see 
PsoTSACTED I, qiiot. i860, U S, colloq. 

Mission Fieid Jan. 343 There is always a gieat 
religious awakening at the annual revival or ‘ protract ’ 
When the * protract ' is over their emotions are calmed and 
every man returns to his own ‘vine and fig tree ' 
Protract (pMtrae let), z/. Also 7 -traicte. [f. 
L. prbtract'i ppl, stem of prbtraJi-he to draw forth, 
to prolong, extend, defer, f pr3, PfiO-t i ^trah-ire 
to draw. With sense 6 cf. Portray, the direct 
repr. of pretrahhe through OF. portratre,] 

X fl* To extend or prolong (time) so as 

to cause delay ; to waste (time). Obs 
/XX548 ^RALLChron.,£dw 7^240 b, All these fairewordes 
wer onely delaies to protracte tyme «i66o Contenip, 
Hist, Ireu (Ir. Archmol. Soc) II. 84 His fathei would pio- 
traicte time the best he could 1769 Robertson Chas 

II Wks 1813 V. 296 This they did merely to protract time 

2. To lengthen out (an action) ; to cause to con- 
tinue or last longer, to extend in duration; to 
prolong* (The chief current sense.) 

1^63 [see Protracting sb, x], x^xShaics iHen FI, 
1. 11 X20 Else ne^re could he so long protiact his speech. 
16x4 Syi.vcsTER Fethuha's Rescue il 430 But, with thy 
Dayes thy Dolours to protrack, Thou shalt from hence 
unto Bethulia pack »oo Dryden Sigism, Gmscardo 334 
But I Protracting life have liv’d a day too long 1838 
Tkirlwall Greedy, xxxix. xor Their stay was piotracted 
for some weeks Dutch Rep,y m (1866)699 

The dance upon the sward was protracted to a late hour. 

1 3, To put off, defer, postpone (an action). 

(The date of the first quotation is very doubtful ) 

[1477 Norton Ord Alch. Introd. in Ashm. (1652) 3 Sin 
protracts the gifts of Heaven.) 1533 Act n Edvt Fl, c i 
1 16 If any Auditor willingly protract or delay the taking 
of the same Accompt axoifi Ld Herbert VIII 
(1683) 369 If the Interview must needs follow (which yet 
he wished were protracted). 1776 Gibbon Decl ^ F,\ 
(1869) 1 97 He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least 
to protract, his ruin. x8o8 Eleanor Sleath Bristol Heiress 

IV, 219 Lord s* marriage, which had been protracted 

. .was celebrated in Grosvenor square, 
tb. To put off, defer (a person). Ohs rare, 

1737 Whtston yosephus, Aniiq xi. iv $ 4 Desire.. to 
delay and protract the Jews in their zeal 
f 4. intr. To make delay, to delay Ohs, 

16x1 Bible ATM. ix. qoYetmany yeres diddest thouforbeare 
bnarg protract ouerj them X677 Gaot Venice 293 They 
had not lost the Battle of Vaila, had they .protracted but 
ten days. 

II. 6 . trans. To extend in space or position. 

«x6S8 J. Durham Exp, Rev, vi. (1680) 31 Concerning 

Christs Body on earth, or ubiquitie of his humanitie, or 
bodily piesence with his churches, or for protracting of his 
Body 1749 Smolleit Repcide v vii, To save his country, 
and protract his blaze Of glory, farther still' /xxSso 
WoBDSW (Ogilvie), Many a ramble, far And wide protracted, 
through the tamer ground Of these our unimaginative days 
+b. To extend or amplify the signification of 
anything, to ‘stretch’ Obs, rare, 

X698 Fryer Acc E, India 4- P, 363 If any thing happen 
to oppose common Sense, they piotract the meaning [of the 
piophecy] Mysteriously or Anagogically. 

III, 6 , To draw, represent by a drawing [so 
med.L. pr5traUre \ ; spec, to draw to scale ; to 
delineate by means of a scale and protractor (lines, 
angles, a figure) ; to plot out. 

1563 Shuts Archil Bijb, An Architecte must..haue 
experte knowladg in drawing and protracting the thinge, 
which he hath conceyued, 1607 [see Protraction 5) X669 

Sturmv Manners Mag v. 6 After you have taken the 
Angles You must Protract or lay down the Figure. 1766 
Compi, Farmer s v Surveying, How to measure a close, 
or parcel of land, and to protract it, and give up the content 
i88xE Hull in Nature 22 Dec 177/2 If we protract to a 
true scale the outlines of certain tracts of the British Isles. 
Protracted (pmtrse'kt^d),///. a, [f. prec + 
-BdI] 

1, Lengthened, extended, piolonged ; a. in tune. 
1746-7 Hervey Medit (1767) J 
Redeemer expired in tedious and pi ptracted Torments. x85S 
Haliburton W. 4 - Hum Nat 1. 1 . 2 It’s a gentleman that 
calculates to hold a protracted meeten here to night x8oo 
Bartlett Diet, Amer,, Protracted Meeting, a name given 
in New England to a religious meeting, motracted or con- 
tinued for several days 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp, 
xix. (^S) 3^ The miseries of a protracted war. 
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b. in space 

1784 CowPER Tmk I 257 Then shaded walks And long 
protracted bowers 

2 Drawn out , «« Prolate a i. 

1816 tr Laooix's Diff ^ Int, Calculus 662 The pro* 
ti acted or contracted cycloid 

t3. Delayed, tardy Obs, * 

X838 tr, Siiauss* Early Life Lutheran Clergym, ii 12 A 
cart ^peared with the protracted produce of the fields 
4 Drawn to scale ; plotted out ; see prec. 6 . 

1696 C< 7 / Rec Pennsyh I 498 The Courses and pro- 
tracted figuie thereof z8o8 Pike Somces Mississ 11 
App SI Lieutenant Wilkinson has copied and carries with 
him a very elegant proti acted sketch of the route 
Hence Protractedly- achy in a protracted or 
long-continued way, Frotra ctednesSj long con- 
tinuance or extent. 

X847 Webster, Protractedly 1862 F. Hall Hindu 
Philos Syst 20 Pursuing it with due heed, continuously, 
and protractedly. 1893 F Adams New Egypt xsz When 
he told me that he himself had received an older • . 1 
whistled protractedly, and decided offhand on going up to 
Cano, x88B Talmage Serw, in N, K Witness 29 Feb., 
In regard to what is the protractedness and immensity of 
influence of one good woman in the church and world 
Protractor, obs. vanant of Protractor. 

(The only form in Bailey (originally), and in Johnson; 
also a vanant m later Diets.) 

Protra ctible, a [f. as Protract ». + -ible ] 
Capable of being protracted or lengthened out. 

1830 Wesim Rev Oct. 434 In the infinitely protractible 
part with which, under his plan,.. jury trial is preceded. 

Protractile (pr<itrae*ktil, -ail), a. Zool [f. 
as prec + -jle cf. contractile^ Capable of being 
lengthened out or extended. 

X828 Stark Nat Hist I 135 Echidna... Toothless, 
but the palate aculeated , . tongue protractile x86x Hulme 
tr Moguin-Tandon ii v, 268 A special organ .sometimes 
internal and piotractile. X878 Bell Gegenhaups Comp, 
Anat, 298 A nairow coded continuation of this leads to the 
protractile ovipositor 

Hence PxotxaotiTl-ty, the quality or fact of 
being protractile. 

X849-58 Todds Cycl Anat IV. 1146/2 The Chameleon 
presents us with the most complete piotiactility of the organ 
[the tongue]. 

Protracting (pmtrse ktig), vbl, sb, [f. Pro- 
tract w + -INQ 1 .] The action of Protract v, 

1. Lengthening out, prolonging, extending (of 
time, or of action in time) ; t dilatory action {pbsl), 

a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen, Fl 89 b, The duke of Bedford . , 
not content with their whisperynges and protractyng of tyme. 
1563 Golding Cxsar 1 (1565) 3^, The Galles were now 
weary with long protracting of the war x6oz Fulbeckb 
xst Pt Parall (1^2) 75 Ihe tedious and odious protract- 
ing of suits. z6aa Callis Stat, Sewers (1647) 114 If any 
danger be likely to ensue by the protracting of time 
fb. The putting off or postponement of an 
action ; deferring. Ohs 

x5Bx Savile Tacitus, Hist, iii xx. (zsgx) 125 More 
oftentimes profiteth and helpeth hee by protracting, then 
venturing rashly. x6o8 Mem, in Biiccleuch MSS. (Hist 
MSS. Comm.) 76 The protracting of a plantation unnl the 
Ward come to years. 

2. Extending m space, rare, 

a xdisB [see Protract 0 sk 

3. Drawing or plotting out to scale ; delineation. 

x66q Staynred Foritficaiton Title-p, The Scale, for 

speedy Protracting of any Fort 1766 Cotnpl, Farmer s.v. 
Surveying, These squares and long squares need no pro- 
tracting, for you need only to multiply the chains and 
links of the length, by the chains and links of the breadth. 

4. attnb, and Comb,, denoting mstruments used 
in protracting (sense 3 ), as protractin^-bffoel^ -needle^ 
-pin ; protracting quadrant, a protractor. 

1669 Sturmy Manner's Mag iv xi 178 To know the 
Rhomb between any two Places ,by a Protracting Quad- 
rant X70X Moxom Math, Instr, 16 Protracting Pin, a 
taper piece of brass with a Point of Silver, to draw black 
Lines on Mathematical Paper, and a small Head, which 
holds a fine Needle to prick off any Degree and part from 
the Protractor 1766 Compi Farmer s.v Surveying, 
Having drawn lines witti the point of the compasses, or a 
protractmg-needle, the intersections represent the angles 
1875 Knight Diet, Mech , Protractmg-bevel, a plotting- 
instrument having a protractmg sector and a prolongation 
of one radius, wluch forms a rule. 

Protracting (pmtr»ktig)> ppl, a, [f. as 
prec. + -IN(J 2 .] That protracts, delays, or defers ; 
delaying, time-consuming. 

x6oo R. Church Fumie's Hist, Hungary 29 He might 
rather molest them by a protracting fight. x8aa Corn- 
wall’ Dram Scenes, Jul the Apostate 1, Never I A dull, 
protracting^ melancholy word That m an alien language, 
talks despair. 

Protraction (prdtrse’kfan). [a. F. protraction 
(1499 in Gddef,), or ad late L. protracHon^em, 
n. of action from pr3trah^^re : see Pbotra(3T v,'] 
The action of protractmg, 

I. 1. The lengthening out or extension of time 
or of the duration of anything , drawing out, pro- 
longation ; t delay, postponement (obs,) 

IS3S Act 27 Hen Fill, c. 4 § i Without longe tanenge 
and protraction of time. x 6 o 8 D T[uvil] Ess Pol, 4 Mor 
1 Z2 By reason of his protractions and delayes x 6 io Heai ey 
Fives' Comm,St Aug Ci/v^C7<><f{i6ao)xo That Fabius that 
by his cunning protraction blunted the fury of Hannibal. 
axwj Hale Pnnu One Man 02 As to the fabulous pro- 
tractions of the age of the World oy the Egyptians or others, 
they are uncertam idle Traditions. <734 tr. Rolbtt's Anc, 


peotbaoturb. 

Ihst, IV viit, xiii 83 Such are his usual protraction, delays, 
distrusts and fearful precaution, x868 E. Edwards Ralegh 
I. XXI 473 The long protraction of the smt must have been 
occasioned by difficulties 

2. Drawing forth or out 

x^xVt, Wilks' Rem Med Whs NoesJo , Protraction, 0. 
drawing foi th at length 1895 Syd Soc Lex , Pi otraction, 
e^raction ; as of a foreign body from a wound 

3. A stretching out or extension , the action of a 
protractor (muscle). 

xBm in Cent Diet 1899 AlHutt's Syst Med VII 285 
In this area one may distinguish, more or less completeK, 
protraction and retraction of the upper arm. 

4. The lengthening of a vowel, syllable, or word ; 

- PROLONGATION 3 

A X849 PoE Faniy $ hnag Wks 1865 III 381 He also too 
frequently draws out the word Heaven into two syllables— 
a protraction which it never will support 
II. 6 . The drawing to scale or laying down of 
the figure of any surface, esp. of a piece of land. 

^ x6o7 Norden Surv Dial, in. 12B The difference is onely 
in the protraction : for where the one protracteth the worke, 
by the degrees, found by the fall of the wandnng Index . 
so the other protracteth from the degree, whereupon the 
needle falleth 1669 J Flamstead in Phil, Trans, IV 
1109 The protraction of the Star’s way in this appearance 
will be facile. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime iturv, 66 
Protract carefully, with a large Protractor, the several 
Angles written in the Field-hook; and also calculate ttiCT- 
nometrically the most material Distances judge of me 
Accuracy of the Protraction by its Agreement with the 
Calculation 1823 Scoresby yml. Whale Fish, 268 The 
distances by protraction, and the estimated distances of five 
or SIX headlands, generally coincided to within miles. 

Livingstone Zas/ yv«/r (1873) Lx. 270 By protraction 
Rua Point was distant 33 miles. 

b That which is protracted, a chart or plan 
drawn or laid down to scale ; a survey 
1669 Sturmy Manners Mag, 11 viii 73 Any Chart or 
Protraction whatsoever. x 8 io G. Chalmers Caledonia II 
62 Employing five years in drawing their protractions of the 
country, on a vast scale of 3000 feet to an inch 
tFrotra*Ctive, «. Obs, \f,\„prstracu (see 
Protract ) + -ive ] Characterized by ox tend- 
ing to protraction ; lengthening out, delaying. 

x6o6 Skaks Tt ^Cr \ iii 20 Our workes, nourat else 
But the protractiue trials of great loue, x6to Dryden 
Hind P, HI 1102 He saw, but suffer’d their Protractive 
Arts 1796 Mod, GullvoeFs Trav 149 By this protractive 
-work, fresh mischief grows 1819 H Busk Vesiriad iv. 675 
Protractive alleys the trim grove deform. 

IProtr actor (prutraektsi). Also 7-8 -er. 
[a. med L. protractor^ agent-n. f pi otrah-ire to 
Protract,] One who or that which protracts 

1. One who lengthens out or prolongs lime or 
any action ; + one who puts off, delays, or post- 
pones action (obs ). 

x6zi Cotgr., Delayeur, a delayer, deferrer, protractor, 
prolonger, lingerer, wiredrawer Prolongntr, a prolonger, 
protracter, T\yre drawer, delayer. x66x Blount Glossogr, 
(ed, a), Protractor (Lat.), a prolonger or drawer out. 1697 
Burghope Disc Rehg Assemi 144 The piotiactors and 
delayers of due preparation 1727 Bailey (voI II ), Pro^ 
trader^ one who protracts. 1737 Bolingbroke.S’*/^ 4 - Use 
Hist vuL (1777) 277, Iknow not what part the protractors of 
the war intended to take X7^ Johnson, Protracter, one 
who draws cut any thing to tedious length 

2. An instrument, generally having the form of a 
graduated semicircle, used in setting off and 
measuring angles. 

X658 Phillips, Protractor, a certain Mathematical instru- 
ment made of brasse, consisting of the Scale and Senucircle, 
used in the surveying of Land 1660 Pepys Diary 4 Feb., 
This parallelogram is not, as Mr. Sheres would, the other 
day, have persuaded me, the same as a Protractor. X7xa 
J James tr. Lt Blonds Gardemng 92 Measure the Angle 
marked upon the Plan with the Protractor 1727 Bailey 
and X7S5 Johnson, Protracter, 1889 Anthony s Photogr, 
Bull II. 421 The application of an ordmary horn protractor 
will at once show the angle included in every instance. 

3. A surgical instrument : see quots. 

X727-<4Z Chambers Cycl , Protractor, an instrument used 
in surgery, to draw out any foreign or disagreeable bodies 
from a wound or ulcer j in uke manner as the forceps M3X 
Bailey, Protracter, 1736 Ibid, (folio), Protracter, Pio- 
tractor x&s Syd Soe, Lex , Protractor, an instrument for 
extracting foreign bodies from wounds. 

4. AncU A muscle which serves to protract or 
extend a limb or member. Also protractor muscle* 

x86z Hvlms tr. MogutnTandon n v. li, 276 Four muscles, 
two of which are protractors, and two retractors. 1870 
Rollestdn Amiu. Lt/e Introd 96 One pair of protractor 
muscles may be present 1871 Huxley Anat. Veriebr. 
Anim, 49 psoas minor is a protractor of the pelvis. 

6. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet, Mech, Protractor, „m adjustable 
tailors pattern, cxpanuble to agree in its proportions with 
the particular measurements and capable of being secured 
in the obtained adjustment 

t Protra’ctixre. Obs, Also erron, 0-7 -our, 
-or, [£ as Pboteaot v, + -urb . cf. portrattun.l 

1. Representation by a figure ; drawing. 

xssx Recorde Pathm* Knoval 1 Defin., Without per- 
spectiue knowledge, it is not easy to ludge truly the 
formes of them in latte protracture x«7 Whetst* G iv, 

I will set forth a brief explication of their names, with the 
protracture of the figures. X613 M Ridley Magit Bodies 
51 Having the formes and protractors of creeping things., 
drawne in past-boord. 1634 W. Wood New Prosp, 

II XX. (i86s) 107 They make curious baskets withmteimixed 
colours and protractures of antique Imagerie. 

2. Figure, shape, form, outline. 
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PEOTBBPTIC. 

tSSt Recordb Pafkzu, Kntml ii. Iv, Circles are regulare 
formes, that is to say, such formes as haue in their protmc- 
ture aiuhteand certaine proportion zsBx Derricke Vieiw 
XreL IL Eiij b. His skirtes be >crie shorte And Inshe 
trouzes more to put their straunge protractours out. 1607 
lopsBix, Pour-j Beasts (i6a&) 41J It is her fashion and 
protracture to lie thus when ^e [the hamster] ts angry, 
piotraiote, obs. form of Pbotbaot 
P rotreptic (piirtre ptik), andx^. [asadj. ad. 
Gr. ir;>0Tp«m*-<5s fitted to urge on, hortative, in- 
structive, f. irp^, Peo-2 + rphr^iiv to turn, direct 
the course of; as sb ad. late "L, prolre^hcoii (jttm) 
=3 Gr. irpOTpenriK^yf neuter of the adj.] 

A. adj. Directive, instructive, didactic 

1658 Phillips, Protre^ttek, doctrinal, or giving instruc- 
dons. 1850 Maurice ^ Met. Phiios. (1854) I. 47 Ihe 
discipline of the habit or character he (ClementJ would call 
protreptic; 

B. sb, A book, writing, or speech intended to 
exhort or instruct, an exhortation, instruction 

1656 Blodkt Glossogr jPratfe^ticki a book of instruction, 
a doctrinal 1878 Codworth IntelL Syst 125 To rank 
Anaximander amongst the Divine Philosophers, as he 
[Clement] doth in his Protrepdek 10 the Gredb Ibid 371 
Uhat this Pythagonck Prayer was directed to the Supreme 
Niimen and King of Gk>ds, Jamblichus thus declares in his 
Piotrepticks. A. B Cook in Classical Rev Nov 

4x8/1 In the mind of Ischomachus* wife the bear-dance . 
ooUetd larger than theprotrepttes of her husband. 

« So Vxotro'ptloal a., 01 protreptic nature. 

1667-8 Bp, Ward Semt Injidehiy (1670} 3 The means used 
. are partly Didactical, and partly Protreptical. xSgsR 6 
Moultoh Proverbs p x, Early proverbs are philosophical, 
not protreptical. 

Protriaane (prdh*trai|fn) ZooU [f. Puo-^ + 
Tblsne.] In sponges, a trisene whose three 
prongs or cladi project forwaids from the shaft 
1887 ^UAS m £iuycl Bnt XKII 4x7/1 (Spottiges) The 
arms make different angles with the shaft when recurved 
a grapnel or muOrtxHe is produced, when projecting 
forwards KprotriaenCi and when extended at right angles an 
orthotrisene. 

Protribime : see Pao-i 4 
tPvotri'tei Obs [ad. L ^otrJ(~us worn 
away, in late L. trite, vulgar, pa. pple of Mter-ere 
to tread under foot, see Pbo-a and Tbitb a,] 
Worn out, trite, threadbare, hackneyed. 

1604 T. Wright Passwts 1. ui. la The fourth [Passion] 
most protrite and manifeste unto the world, is tbmr 
Inconstancie. Ibid. v. R14 What else meane those protrite 
words of the Psalme. 1659 Gaudeh Tears Ch ii xv 105 
They are but old and rotten errouis, protrite and puud 
opinions of the andent Gnosticks 

Protmdable (pi^tr^dabl), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being protraded, protrnsible 
x88x Darwin Mould {jZZdi 17 This part corresponds 

with the protrudsmle trunk or proboscis of other ann^ds. 

Protmdo (pwtr»-d), [ad. L. ^ro/rUd-bre 
to t^nst or push forward or forth, f. jfirby Pbo -1 
I ti+irvd-en to thrust.] 

fL irans. To thrust forward (some detached 
body) , to push or drive onward Obs. 

x 6 ao Venmer Pta Recta vii. iia They protrude and driue 
dpwne the meates from the stomacke, before they be 
digested, a 1704 Locks (T ), When the stomach has per- 
formed its office upon the fo^, it protrudes it into the guts, 
x^ E, Bancroft Gutana 2B4 The arrow is by a suigle 
blast of air from the Uin^ protruded through the cavity of 
the reed. xSas-se Goads Study Med (ed 4) IV, lai A 
senes of spasmodic contractions, .gradually increase in 
strength, and intrude the child into the world 

X654 IL lEsteange Cbas I (165^ 169 Nothing is 
fiumliar than for several Factions to protrude and 
drive on one and the same design. 

t b. intr. To shoot out. Ohs. 

X&16 Bacon Syhfa 5 saS If the spirits be not merely 
detmned, hut protrude a little, and that motion be confused 
and inordinate, there followeth putrefaction. 

2 . trans. To push or thrust into any position, to 
thiust forth or stick out (an organ or pait) into a 
jiiojectin^osition ; to cause to project ; to extend. 

16^ Sir T. Browne Pseud Ejp, m xx, 156 If beholding 
a candle we protrude either upward or downeward the pupiU 
of one eye, the obywt wHl appeate double Power 
PhiUfs 1 , 36 Those black filaments or optick nerves, 
which are sheathed m her [the snail’s] horns which she can 
retract or protrude xTao-ad Thomson Autumn 13x1 When 
young Spring protrudes the bursting gems x8a8 G W 
Bridges Awt, JamaUa II xv, 236 The linen jacket which 
he wore was protruded by a broken rib x84t-7z T, R 
Jones Amm. Ktn^ (ed 4) 131 From each tube a polyp is 
protruded, of a bnlliant grass-green colour. 

fb. iransf. To bnng to the surface, as a rash. 
0x776 R, James Dtss. Fevers (1778) 17 Let the physician 
but remove the fever, and.. no miliary eruptions will be 
protruded. 

o fjF. To obtrude, put forth obtrusively. 

X840 Thackeray Pici. Rhapsody Wks. xooo XIIL 321 
Lntics, who .protrude their nonsense upon the town xSit 
Catlin N Awer Ind 11 . Iviii. 253* I would protrude my 
opinion to the world^ 

8. tTiir To stick out; to project or jut out 
beyond the snrronudiug parts. 

0x616 Bacon (Webster 1828-3^, The parts protrude 
beyond the skin 1771 [see Protruding below], x8oa 
Med aig If the other hand should protrude, it 

may be encountered by a similar expedient. x86o Tyndall 
Gla^ 1, xxu. 155 The rocks which protrude from the snow 
^ the base of the last spur of the mountain. x868 Farrar 
Seekers i vi. (1875) 75 A common soldier had spied a pair 
of feet protruding from under the curtains 


I Hence Protru'ded, Protru'ding ^pl. adjs. 

1771 Lugeombe Hist Print 241 TheP is kerned, that its 
propensity may cover the back of the protruding angle 
of A. 18x0 Southey Kehama 11 xi, The protruded blow 
X84X-7X T. R Jones Amm. Ktngd (ed 4) 7 The pro- 
truded filaments are able to coalesce. 1904 W M Ramsay 
I Lett to Seven Ch xxvii 394 A coiled serpent with raised 
head and protruding tongue. 

Frotrudeut ($ro\xu dent), a. [ad. L. prSirit- 
dent-em, pres. pple. of prbtritd-^e to Pbotrude.] 
Protruding, projecting, protuberant, prominent 
xSgx Ld Houghton Booksvorm vn. Stray Perses g Earnest 
underlip protrudent iSg^Scrib/tePs Mag. Aug 1^/2 The 
loftj, protrudent comer made by the dropping of the high- 
road into the curious transverse valley. 

Frotrusible (pnJtrr? sib’l), a. [f. L dtrus-^ 
ppl. stem oi prbtrud-e^e see prec, and -ible] 
Capable of being protmded or thrust out. 

X836-19 Todds Cycl Anal. II 4 <»/r A sharp horny dart., 
readily protrnsible through the aperture. 1870 Rolleston 
Amm Introd. 58 The tongue may be. .protrusible, as 
in other Reptiles. 

Frotmsile (pri?tr»*sil, -oil), a. [f. as prec. + 

I -ILE, after L. tj^e *prdtrusilisi\ Adapted to be 
extended or thrust out, as a limb, tentacle, etc. 

1847 m Webster citing Gardner 1849 Johnston in 
Proc. Berv) Nat Club II, No 7. 366 Mandibles large and 
protrusile 1867 J. Hogg Microsc ii, iii S74 The mouth is 
furnished with a protrusile proboscis. 

F^otrusiou (pi^^tiz/’^on), [a. F. proU’usiony 
ad. L. type *"protrusian~emy n. of action f. frotriid- 
ire to PBOTBUDB ] 

1 The action of protrudmg (in vanous senses of 
the vb.) , the fact or condition of being protruded 
fa. Thrusting forward or onward Obs. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep vir. xviii 381 He was 
not to bee removed by the force or piotrusion of three men, 
z66o Boyle Neva Exp Phys Mech 1 21 You will finde the 
Sucker forcibly can yed up to the top of the Cylinder, by 
the protrusion of the external Air. 1727 Bradley Fam. 
Diet s V. Cattiharides^ Such Motions as ate necessary for 
the Protrusion forwards or Ejectment of the Water. 

b. The action of thrusting or pushing out an 
attached part; the condition of being protruded. 

X646 Sir r. Browne Pseud Ep 111. xvii 148 That the dis- 
tinctive parts of sexes are onely different in position, that is 
inversion or protrusion X783 Pott Chirurg, Wks II. 13 The 
falling down or protrusion of some part X833 Lyell Przttc. 
Geol HI. 340 The notion of deluges accompanying the 
protrusion of mountain-chains. x88o C & F. Darwin 
Movem. PI 62 Shortly before the protrusion of the leaves, 

o. The fact of projecting or jutting out 
1853 Kane GrinnellExp viu (1856) 56 The protrusion of 
these abutting faces into the waters of the sound 

2 concr. That which protrudes or juts out; a 
protruded part, a protuberance, a prominence. 

1704 Swift T. Tub xi Wks 1760 I, 123 [They] looked 
upon all extraordinary dilatations of that member as pio- 
trusions of zeal, or spiritual excrescenaes X805 Med 
^ml XIV. 19 Between this ridge and the protrusion above- 
mentioned. x86a S Lucas Secutana 96 The fantastic 
»bles, pinnacles, and protrusions, which intercepted the 
light X884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Pkaner 66 They 
..are covered by a protrusion of the epidermis. 
Pxotrrisive (protrzl siv), a [f L. prbtrus-, 
ppl. stem of prMi^-ire to Pbotbude + -IVE ] 

1 . Having the power or tendency to thrust for- 
ward or onward ; propulsive. 

2676 H More Remarks 172 Though it add nothing to 
the elasticity of the Air, seeing it has a pressure and pro 
trusive force in it 17x8 J Chamberlayne Reltg. Philos. 
(1730) I, IV § 13 The Protrusive Motion of the Bowels. 
i82a>34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) IV 144 The protrusive 
force of the surrounding muscles, 

2 . Characterized by thrusting oneself forward; 
obtruave. 

1840 Carlyle ill (1858) 267 A true English heart 
breves, calm and strong, through the whole business; 
TOt boisterous, protrusive x^» Chicago Advance 16 Nov , 
I«s protrusive, unrestrmned, ill-regulated idiosyncracies. 

0, rrotniding, projecting, protuberant. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk Gi iii iv (1872) I. 156 The 
Austrian hp —protrusive undeijaw, with heavy lip disin- 
clined to shut X876 Geo Eliot Dan. Der vii, The chin 
protrusive, and the cervical vertebrae a trifle more curved 
Hence Pvotru slvely adv , Frotru slveness. 
x83^x Carlyle Sort Res i x, To him thou, with sniffing 
chanty wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp 1890 Cent, 
Diet , Protrusiveness. 

Protrypsia; see Pro- 2 i. 

!Prottore,-our, obs. prouder^ comp, of Proud, 
Protuberance (pr^tiw'berans). [f, Pro- 
TUBEEAwr . see -anob, So F. protubirance (1738 
in Hatz.-Darm ).] 

1 The fact or condition of being protuberant ; 
bulging out or projecting in a rounded form 
x6Bx tr Wtlhd Retn. Med. Wks Vocab , Protuberance^ 
a bunching forth above the rest X756-82 J. Warton Frr. 
Pope (ed 4) I vii 361 The firmness and protuberance of the 
Muscles m each Iimh 1836 Random Recoil Ho Lords 
xiv, 342 His eyes have a sunken appearance, owimj to the 
protuberance of his eye-brows. 1874 Imperial Gazetteer 
A V, Australia, The whole figure very well proportioned, 
°o the protuberance of the abdomen. 

A. That which IS protuberant ; a rounded promi- 
swelling ; a knob, a bump 
X646 Sm T Browne Pseud Ep m. xix. 154 A cartilagi- 
neous substance without any spondyles, processes, or pro- 
tuberance whatsoever 1658 — Card Cyrus ux. 47 The 


Rhomboidal protuberances in Pineapples maintaining this 
Quincuncial order unto each other i 794 S Williams 
Permoni 82 Under the throat there is alleshy piotuberance 
x8s9 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 106 On the leaf of the 

Poplar large reddish-coloured protuberances, 
b. Solar protubeYO/nce «= solar Promirenob (2 b). 
X874 tr Lommets Light 167 The so-called protuberances 
afforded an instant and crucial test of the tiuth of Kirch- 
hoffs hypothesis 1907 Daily News 25 Uec 4 Janssen was 
m the M^ay Peninsula making hxs observations of the solar 
* protuberances otherwise masses of blazing hydrogen 

Frotu*beraiicy. [ft as prec. -f -ancyJ 
1 . Protuberant condition; bulging out, == prec. i. 
1654 Gayton Pleas Holes iv xxu 276 When a piotube- 
rancy of the lip should be the certeine signe of the true heir 
to the Crowne. 169a Ray Disc i ui. (1693) 34 The pro- 
tuberancy of the dry Land above the common Superficies of 
the Ocean. 17x8 J. Chamberlayne Rehg Philos. (1730) II. 
XX § 23 The Earth is not perfectly globular, but has a 
greater Protuberancy under the Equator. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med (ed 4) III iBs The other [cause of squinting 
arises] from an oblique position and greater protuberancy of 
the cornea 

t 2 , A rounded projection ; =* prec 2 Ohs. 
x6s3 H. yiojoiAntid AtLiux (1712) 7 * Why has he 
four ICnees, as also a Protuberancy under his Breast to 
lean on? X760 Milles m Phtl Trans LI S 37 Small pro- 
tube rancies sometimes appear, like the knots of tiees. 
Frotub6r£lXlt (pn?ti«*berant), a [ad. late L. 
prdtfiberdnt-em, pres, pple. of protuberdlre to swell 
or bulge out, ft L. prU^ ^ tuber a hump, 
swelling. So F. proiubirant (idth c. m Littie).] 
1 . Bulging or swellmg out beyond the surround- 
ing surface ; promment, 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep iii. iv, 113 These follicles 
areaund in both sexes, though somewhat more piotuberant 
in the male. x66x Glanvill Fin xxvi (1665) X62 One 

mans eyes are more protuberant, and swelling out 1747 
Hervey Medii 11 122 Mountains vastly uneven and pro- 
tuberant 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I n vi 292 
Eocha III IS remembered for his protuberant nose. X869 
Phillips Pesuv vr. 130 The protuberant northern base of 
the dome of Vesuvius 

b. jfig. That forces itself upon notice, promment, 
1822 Galt Provost xxxiii, The effect of this, however, was 
less protuberant in our town than in many others. 1895 
R Burton in Forum (N.Y.) Apr, 251 A foil to the protube- 
rant ugliness of the theory. 

t 2 . Moulded or done iu the round; figured m 
relief, or nsing above the surface Obs 
1676 Towerson Decalogue 109 God foibade all images 
whatsoever, particularly all protubeiant ones 1696 Bp. 
Patrick Comm, Exod xx 4 The former was a protuberant 
Image, or a Statue made of Wood, Stone, &c. Ibid xxviii 
(1697) 538 Abarbinel saith the Letters were protuberant as 
they are upon Coins, or upon Wax. 

Hence Frotu'heraatly ado , in a protuberant, 
bulging, or prominent-manner, 
xSji £indor Feme ^ Asp dm Wks, 1846 II. 417/1 They 
serve as graven images, protuberantly eminent and gor- 
geously uncouth 

Frotuberantial (pwtisberse'njal), a. H, L. 
type ^protuberdnti-a Pbotubbbarce + -al. So F. 
protubiranitel,'\ Of the nature of, or belonging to 
(the solar) protuberances 
x88o Nature XXI 436/a The mixture of piotuberantial 
vapours m thesim 188a Ibid XXVII iii/i The spectrum 
IS that of protuberantial gases and of matter still unknown 

Frotuberate (pwtiw berdt), v rare, [ft late 
L protieberdi-, ppl stem of prdtuherdre ; see Pbo- 
a?UBBRART.] intr. To bulge out ; to form a rounded 
prominence. 

i3y8 Banister Hist. Man i. 26 The inner region, .hath 
camties which on the outer side agayne do protuberate 
and glue forth 1650 Bulwer Antkropomet xx Hippo- 
crates. .writes, Thar the head sometimes doth more remark- 
ably protuberate at the cares, then either forward or back- 
ward 1721 Bradley Philos Acc. Wks Nat. 126 We see 
the. .Fore-legs half out, and the other just beginning to 
protuberate thiough the skin 1822-34 Goods Study Med 
(ed. 4) II, 483 Mesenteric enlargement felt m the form of 
knots protuberating m the abdomen 
b. trans. To cause to bulge out or project, rare. 
x8&i A A, Watts Life A. Watts I 302 The manly breast 
protubeiated by waistcoats fashioned like a doublet 
Hence Protu berated ppl. a , swollen or bulged 
out; Protuberating vbl. sb ^ a swelling; Pro- 
tu berating ppl, a , bulging out. 

1683 A. Snaps Anat Horse v. xii. {1686) 221 The fourth 
Bone is smooth, not being hollow nor ^protuberated as 
the rest are 1755 Nedham m Phil Trans XLIX. 230 
The circumference of which was full, and protuberated 
*567 Piul Trans, 11 , 564 Suffering grievous *Frotuberatmgs 
of the bones in his Arms 16x3 Crooke Body of Man 977 
These Rack-bones haue m the middle ^protuberating, round 
and embowed bodies 1776 Withering Brit Plants (1796) 
I 285 In others, the nectary is blunt, scarcely protubeiating. 

fFrotnbera'tion. Obs [n, of action ft late 
L. prdtuberdre to Pboxuberate.] A swollen or 
bulged part, a protuberance. 

16x5 Crooks 903 The sbet Kerne nearethe 

inner protuberation of the armedistxibuteth many surcles 
into the skinne of the cubit 1670 H, Stubbe Plus Vlira 
125 Souldier , having enevous protuberations of the 
bonM in his armes e 1720 w, Gibson FamePs Guide i. vl 
9 ? foremost of which receives the Protuberation 
of Uie Stifle bone 

t Frotn berdd, ppu a. Obs, mre^^. [ft late 
L prStuber-dre (see Protubbbart) + -ddJ.] 
Swollen or bulged out. 
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1578 Bai^istcr ffis/ Man i. 21 The camtaes wheiin the 
protubered head& of the nbbes are setled 

t Frotu berons, Ohs. rare’^K [f. stem 
protuber- of Protobbkaitt, etc. + -ous, after 
tuberous.'] = Protoberant. So Protuliero'alty, 
» Protuberance , a rounded bulge or boss. rare. 

1666 J Smith Old Age (1676) 1B3 The one being pro- 
tuberous, lough, crusty, and hard , the other, round, smooth, 
spongy, and soft. 18^ R F Burton Centr, A/r, in Jml 
Geog" Sac XXIX. 3x4 The forehead converges to a central 
protuberosity, where phrenologists locate eventuality. 
ProtUTD, V, humorous nonce-wd, [ad. L. p)o- 
turb-dre to diive forth in confusion, f, prS^ Pro- l 
r a + turhdre to confuse . cf perturb^ disturb^ 
trans. To drive forth or chase out. 

1845 Stanley in Life I x 342 Some undergraduates saw 
Ward rush out from the Theatre— * pi oturbed’, as they 
imagined by the Bedell 
Protureter ; see Proto- 2 b 
Pro-tutor (pr^u,ti«*toi) Sc Laiv. [f. Pro- ^ 
+ Tutor sh Cf. med.L prottltor, F proiuteur 
(176a in Diet. Acad.).] One who acts as * tutor* 
or guardian to one in the state of pupillanty, 
though not legally appointed as such. So Pro- 
tu'toryi the charge of a pro-tutor, 

1665 Acts of Sederunt 10 June (1790) 93 Whatsoever person 
or persons shall .intromett with the means and estate of 
any minor, and shall act in his aifaiis as pio-tutors, haveing 
no light of tutory or curatory established in their persons, 
they shall be lyable. x68x [see Pko-curator] azyza 
Fountainhall (1759)1. xo Kiliie bad meddled with 
the chaiter-chest which the Loids did not £nd sufficient 
to make him piotutor 1773 Frsicine Insi Law Scot, 1. viu 
§ 28 Pro-tutors. .may be sued by the minor m an action for 
accounting, even during the pro tutory, though primer 
tutors or curators are not bound to account till their office 
determine 1838 in W. Bell Diet Law Scot. 
IIFrotyle (pr^n-t^il). Also prothyle, -yl, 
prreg. f. Gr. irpiwr(o-, Peot(o- ^ first, pnmary, 

f iiimitive + 0A.17 ' timber, material’, in philosophical 
ang. * matter ’ ; see Hyle, and cf, Trpebr?/ {/Aiy fiist 
matter or substance (Aristotle Metaph.). 

If a combination of the two words been made in 
Greek, it would have been *irpu>6i}\rf. in Latin form prHhyle. 
Moreover, m £ng , i}\ri as second element usually becomes 
-ylf as m vteihyl^ ethyls carbonyl^ etc. , thus the regular form 
would '^prothyl\ 

A name proposed for the hypothetical original 
undifferentiated^ matter, of which the chemical 
substances provisionally regarded as elements may 
be composed. 

x886 W Crookes Address lu JRep, Bni Assoc. 568 Let 
us picture the very beginnings of time. Befoie even the 
sun hunself had consolidated from the original protyle. 
Wote] We lequire a word analogous to protoplasm to 
express the idea of the originalprimalmatterexistingbefore 
the evolution of the chemical elements The wot d I have 
ventured to use for the purpose is compounded of vpo 
(earlier than) and vAi; (the stun of which things are made), 
X89X [F C. S. Schiller] Riddles of Sphinx xSg Prothyle, 
the undifferentiated basis of chemical evolution xgo3 Daily 
Chron 24 Apr s/x That hypothetical substance— the 
^prothyl’ — of which the entire mateiial universe, suns, 
planets, comets, and nebulee, is made 1905 Academy 
4 Feb Jo8/x At present theory seems to suggest that this 
ether, originally * invented ’ to account for the phenomena 
of light, and called the * luminiferous ether is really the 
pnftta materia of the ancients, the Urstoffdt the Germans, 
the ^oiyle of Sir William Crookes. 

II Protypon (prp*tippn). Anc Arch. PI. -a. 
[a, Gr. wpoTVvoVf f, as next ] (.See quots ) 
x6oi Hoixanp Pltny II. 552 To set up Gargils or Andques 
at the top of a GavUl end, as a finiall to the crest tiles, 
which in the beginning he called Protypa. \tnarnn\ Moulds 
or patternes. 1857 Birch Auc Pottery (1858) I x§7 These 
early reliefs, called protypa^ or has reliefs, and eciy/a. or 
high-reliefs, were also used for decorating houses and hails. 
Il^otypus (prp’tip^s). Obs. Also in angli- 
cized form pro't^e. [f. Gr. irpo, Pro- 2 + riivos 
TiPB.f (See quot. 1656 ) 

1658 Blount Glessogr.y Profype.,^ that is made for an 
example or copy . an image or form whereof moulds are 
made, in which things of mettal or eai th are cast. x86a 
Evelyn Chcdcogr. (1769) 16 The protypns was of wax for 
efformation. , r. ^ 

Prou, obs. f. Prow and 2 ; var. Prow v. Ohs. 
Prond (prciud), a. {sb., adv,) Foims see 
below. [Late OE. pr^t^ pnld « ON. pnl^-r 
brave, gallant, magnificent, stately (whence Icel. 
pnfbur^ MSw. prudh^ MDa prud) ; both prob. 
a. OF. priid^ nom. pruz^ prdz (« *prut-Sf 
valiant, doughty, gallant (n the. in Godef.), 
in mod,F, preux « Prov. proz, pro, Cat prou, 
It. prode valiant, Rhseto-Rom. pms pious :-late L. 
^prdd'is profitable, advantageous, useful {^prode 
neut in Itala fli20o); app. either the source of, 
or token from, the first element of L, prdd-esse to 
be of value, be good. See also Preux, Prow a.^ 
and c£ Pride.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
a. 1-5 prdt, 5 prute, 3-5 prout, -e, 5-6 
ppowte. Compar 4 prottore, - our, 5 prutter, -yr, 
axo^LiberScintill xlvi, (1889) is« Pryteheage utawyiptf 
& wiberwyrdnyss prute {sublimes} genyperude. axuzs 
Ancr R 276 Ba^c meiht tu beon piutl CX290 S Eti^ 
Lee. I. 225/107 Oure maister was so prout, Lucefer, for his 
fairhode, fat be ful sone out, ZS97 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 9539 


King stefne was be boldoie & fie prottore [» r, protkour] uor 
bis cas c 1440 Eng Conf Irel 57 Ne for no good chaunce, 
he was not the Pruttyr ^ r. prutter] Ibid 145 Spare the 
meke, and wreke Ham on the Prowte. CX440 Gesta Rom \ 
Ixv 280 (Harl MS ) And when he was this i-hyed, he wex 
rout, 1553 Repitbltca (Brandi) v vu 17 Zo tweke prowte 
owrecop. 

iS. 1-4 prdd, 4-6 prude, (4-5 prode), 4-6 . 
proude, 4-7 prowd(e, 4- proud Compar 3 
pruder, prudder, 5 prodder Superl. 3 pru- 
dest, 4 pruddeat, proddest, 5 pruddist 
czooo in Napier O.E. Gloss. 226/233 Arroganies^ modig 
vel prud. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Prud ne wreiere ne beo 
bu noht. a xzzs Ancr R. 296 He is >inge prudest, and 
him IS scheome lowest, c 1330 R Brunnb Chron. (i8io) 
289 J?e proude kyng Phataon, Jjat diaced Israel, c 1350 
Will Palerne 2942 pe proddest of hem alle. 13 EE 
Alht P. B 1300 pe pruddest of J>e province. Ihid 1772 pe 
prowde prynce of Perce, xu. . Cursor M 2415 (Cott ) Fra )?aa 
prude folk had hir sen. laid 27571 Oft bitides }>at man es 
Bicummen prode for halines at 1400-50 Alexander 4375 
pe playne purpeiyn see full of prode fischis c 1400 Desir, 
Trey 2743 The pruddist of payone, pnse men of honde 
a 1450 Myrc 1129 Hast pou pe prodder fie mad, For any 
ofyee pat bow hast had ? 15^5 Covrrdalk fob xxxv 12 
Because ot the wickednesse off proude tyrauntes. 

B. Signification. 

Senses 6 and 7 come nearest to the OF. and ON, The 
unfavourable sense, so early m Eng , may be due to the 
aspect in which a Norman prud barun or prode chevalier 
presented himself to the English peasant or townsman. (Cf 
the two senses of L. superhts ) 

1 . 1 , Having or cherishing a high 01 lofty opinion 
of oneself; vduing oneself highly on account of 
one’s position, rank, attainments, possessions, etc, ; 
Usually in a bad sense ; Disposed to take an atti- 
tude of superiority to and contempt for others; 
arrogant, haughty, overweening, supercilious. 

axo5o Liber Scintill xvii (1880) 85 Sawl prutes byS 
forlaeten. c X175 Lamb, Horn, 5 Ne beo J»u pereuore prud 
ne Wilde. Ibid 43 Prud beo wes swiSe and modi c 1290 
Beket 980 in S Eng. Leg. I. 134 [He] is pronst and con- 
teckor, 1362 Langl, P. PI. A. iix 172 Ne to depraue ^1 
persone with a proud herte. 2484 Caxton Fedles ofMsop 
IV. XX, None ought to be prowd ageynst his lord, but 
ought to humble nym self toward hym 1526 Pilgr. Per/ 

( W de W 1531) 18 Some be as proude as Nabugodonosor. 
X560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm, iio They are as txagge 
and as proude as pecockes 1613 Sm E. Hoby Counter- 
snarle 54 Hee was a proud insolent Delegate. 17x1 Swift 
frfd. to Stella 20 Nov,, Loid Stmfford is as proud as 
Hell. 1782 Miss Burney Cecika ix. vi, They say he's 
as proud as Lucifer 1784 Cowper Task vi g6 Know- 
ledge IS pioud that he has learned so much, wisdom is 
humble that he knows no mote. 1820 Byron Mar. Pal. 11 
1 210 The vile are only vain; the great are proud Z84X 
W. Spalding Italy ^ It Isl. II. x6 Claims not less arrogant 
than those of the proudest popes in the middle ages 1859 
Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 347 Turn, Fortune, turn thy 
wheel and lower the proud. 

lb. Const, of (the thing, quality, action, etc. 
which constitutes the ground of prid^. See also 2. 

142a tr. Secreta Secret.^ Pnv, Pnv. 154 Haue knowynge 
of thy-Selfe, and be not Prute of so hey vjTchipp c 1510 
More Picus Wks. 17/2 If thou haste receiued it* why arte 
thou prowde therof, as thoughe thou haddst not receiued ib 
X593 oHAKS. zHeiu VI i IV x. 77 Idea farewell, and be proud 
of thy victory i6z6 R, C. Times’ Whistle m 959 Most of 
our women are cxtreamly proud Of their faire Jookes. 1707 
Norris Treat. Humility vu. 317 If a man were to be proud 
of anything, it should be what the angels were proud of, 
then intellectual endowments. 1809-xo Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 140, 1 should be more inclined to be ashamed than 
proud of myself if they had. 2859 Geo. Eliot A Bede 11, 

An ornament of which she was much prouder than of her 
red cheeks 

e. Pieceded by a sb in comb. - pioud of . . 

1682, etc. (see Purse proud] 2863 W. C Baldwin Af'. 
Hunting viii 354, I could make four or five spans of 
good and well-matched oxen .and I am now becoming a 
fittle ox-proud. X004 Globe 27 Oct. 4/4 No one can prevent 
the woman who is jewel-proud from bedecking herself with 
gems on every possible and a few impossible occasions. 

2 . Highly sensible of, or elated by, some honour 
done to one; feeling oneself greatly honoured by 
some act, feet, or relation ; taking pride or having 
high satisfaction in something ; in early use (as still 
in dted) sometimes merely » gratified, pleased, 
glad Often const of, or with tff. 

c 2250 Gen 4- Aar 1414 wi^S gold, and siluer, and wiSsrud, 

Dis sonde made Se mayden prud 2377 Langl P PI 
B xui, 59 Pacience was proude of jat propre seruice, And 
made hym muirtb with nis mete c 1400 Desir Tray a6a 
Pelleus of the proffer was pioude at his hert 2593 Shaks. 
Rich //, III 111 iQi Faire Cousin, you debase your Princely 
Knee, To make the base Eartl^rowd with kissing it 2677 
Dryden Apol, Heroic Poetry Ess, (Ker) I 282 The author 
of the Plain Dealer, whom I am proud to call ray friend 
2781 CowPLR Chanty 308 A divine ambition, and a zeal, The 
boldest patriot might be proud to feel 2784 Burns ‘ There 
was a ’ IV, Hell be a credit to us a.’, We'll a’ be proud o’ 
Robin, 2002 Ld Kitchener in Westm Gaz 30 July s/i 
This..wilC I am sure, be well understood by the Army I 
have been so proud to command 

3 . Having a becoming sense of what is due to or 
worthy of oneself or one’s position; unwilling to 
stoop to what is beneath one; characterized by 
lofty self-respect; feeling or showing’ a proper 
pride. 

2738 Pope Eptl. Sat ii, 205 F. You’re strangely proud, 

P. So proud, I am no Slave j So impudent, I own myself no 
Knave. 2762 Gray Sketch 1 Too poor for a bnbe and too 
proud to importune. x8a8 Carlyle Mia, Bums (2857) 1. 233 


j Many a poet has pooier than Burns , but no one was 
[ ever prouder, 2833 Tennyson Lady Clara Veie de Vere u, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, Too proud to care from 
[ whence I came. 

I 4 . transf. Of actions, etc. Proceeding from or 
indicating pride; arrogant, haughty, presumptu- 
ous ; arismg from lofty self-respect. 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 379 Ther was. .many a proud word 
spoke also. 2535 Coverdale Proo vi 17 There be sixe 
thinges, which the Lorde hateth . A proude loke, a dys- 
semolynge tonge [etc J. 1702 Stanley’s Hist Philos , Biog. 
9 This Philosophy [the Stoick] has. charmed a World of 
People by its Pioud and Ostentatious Principles 2790 
Cowper MoiheVs Picture no Higher far my proud preten- 
aons nse — ^The son of parents pass’d into the ^es. 2853 
Xx.F BremeVs Homes New WorHll xxvii 3 ii The Indians, 
like the Gieenlanders, look down upon the white zace with 
proud contempt. 

6 That IS a ground or cause of pride } of which 
one is or may be proud (now usually in good 
sense) ; affording high satisfaction 01 gratification 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter xix. 8 Pai ere on heghe, and has 
J>aire dehte in proude honurs and vayn. <22377 Gascoigne 
Herbs, Weeds, eta Wks (1587) 304 Not one of these 
rebuketh avarice And yet procureth prowd oluralities. 
c x6oo Shaks. Sonn xxv, Let those Of publike honour and 
proud titles host. 1746-7 Her VEvMrf*/ {xySj)! KjjTombs) 
Where is Honour, with her proud Trophies ot Renown? 
2832 liMiiB Elia Ser ii. Ellistomana, One proud day to me 
he took his roast mutton with us in the Temple 1^0 
Dickens Bam, Rudge xlviii, ' It is a proud sight said 
the secretary. 2868 Freeman Norm Cong II. vu. 44 The 
proud inheritance of their stainless loyalty. 

II. 6 As a poetic or rhetorical epithet, a. Of 

E ersons, their name, etc ; Of exalted staton, of 
igh degree, of lofty dignity , lordly. 
a 2250 Proo Mlfred 5 m O.E Misc 102 Eorles prate, 
knyhtes egleche c 2374 Chaucer A nel. 4- A rc. 147 A noliere 
ladye proude and nuwe. tf242S Wyntoun Cron iv viii 
1148 Donald.Erchsone-Heggeboud King wes xuii. winter 
p» ovd 1599 Shaks Much Ado in i 50 Nature neuer fram 'd 
a womans heart, Of prowder stuffe then that of Beatrice 
174a Gray Spnng 11, How low, how little are the Proud 
2805 Scott Last Minsir vLi, High though bis titles, proud 
his name, Boundless his wealth as wish can claim 2854 
Chr G. Rossftti Poems (1904) 180/1 In the grave will be 
no space For the purple of the proud. 

b. Of things; Stately, majestic, magnificent, 
grand, * gallant ’, splendid. (Refemng to aspect.) 

etzpo S, Eng Leg. I 302/42 A noble churche buy founden 
We, with wanes faire and proute. a 2300 Cursor M 3249 
Ring and hroche war selli prude c 2400 Destr Troy 435 
With peluT and pall & mony proude rynges. 2530 Palsgr. 
321/2 Prowde or stately, 2602 Marston Aufonto’s 

Rev m 11, Tis not yet prowde day. The neat gay iniai[r]es 
of the light’s not vp 1678 Wood Life 28 June (O H S.) II 
4x0 The ruins do shew that it haui been a verie statelie 
and proud fabrick 2794 Mrs Radcliffe RIyst Udolpko 
xv^ And through the waters view on high The proud sh^ 
sail, and gay clouds move. 2840 Thirlwall Greece Vll 
Iv 91 Ecbatana one of the proudest cities of the ancient 
world 

+ c. tranf Highly pleasing (to other senses), 

' grand Obs. rare 

c 1375 Sc Leg. Saints vii. ifacoSus minor) 70s Persawand 
prowd sawoure hare Of sottyne [sodden] flesche. 

7 . Characterized by great vigour, force, or vitality, 
such as indicates or suggests pride; in various 
applications, fa Of wainors (or their acts) 
Valiant, biave ; mighty; esp. in phr proud in pres 
{prece), valiant in conflict (see Peess 1 t b) 
ct^Str Tmstr 57 To Marke be king J>ai went Wihkmjtes 
proude in pres, f 2400 Destr. ^ 2 1 32 To purvey a pepull 

pruddest or wen e. Ibid 6719 Preset hjm with payrie,& with 
proude strokes c 2420 Avow Arih. xlvii, Thenne he weiite 
to the dece, Be-fore thepruddustiu prece. 2523 Ld Berners 
Fi otss I ccl 371 The ii squiers within were light hardy and 
prowde 2502 Coningsby fml Siege Rouen in Camden 
Misc. I. 58 Thus have you the most prowd sally that any 
capten here can tell of to their memoiie 2697 Dryden 
Vtrg Georg.ve 27 The youthful Prince, with proud allarm, 
Calls out the vent’tous Colony to swarm 
b Of animals ; Spirited, high-mettled ; marked 
by vigorous and fearless activity, moving with 
force and dignity. (Chiefly poet) 

C2407 Lydg Reson^Sens 3714 Bestys that be proude* 
As boors, lippardys, and lyouns 2588 Shaks. Td ^4 n 11 
21, 1 haue dogges my lord, Will roujie the proudest Panther 
in the Chase. 2667 Milton P L iv. 858 The Fiend lepli’d 
not, But like a proud Steed leind, went hautie on, 
Chaumping his iron curb, 2780 Cowper Table-2'alk 523 
Give me the hne that ploughs its stately couise Like a proud 
swan, conquermg the stream by force 
0 . Of the sea or a stream : Swelling, swollen, 
high, strong, in flood. 

253s Coverdale fob xxxviii. 12 Here shalt thou kye 
downe thy proude and hye waves 1500 Shaks lUids, Jv. 
II. 1 91 Vmch falling m the Land, Hath euerie petty Riuer 
made so proud, That theyhaue ouer-borne tbeir Continents. 
2622 Bible Pj. cxxiv 3 Then the proud waters bad ^ne 
ouer our soule. 2828 Buchan Ballads N Scot, I. 247 The 
wind was loud, the stream was proud. And wi' the stream 
gaed Willie. ilb4 PteUx Dec 838/1 In the big rivers of 
upper Sweden andNorway, the grayling lives in the turmoil 
and * proud ’ water, 

d. Of organic structures ; Overgrown, exuberant, 
too luxunant; swelling or swollen, tumid. («) 
Said of the sap ; Swelling ; nsing or circulating 
vigorously , also, said locally of plants, or parts 
of them, as buds, shoots, grain. (See also WiNXEB- 
prmtd}) if) Applied to oversown flesh m a 
healing wound , see also Fbood flesh. 
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[xs86 A. Bay Eng^ Secretary ii. (1625) 78 MeiaMcra .as 
if we should say. .come by the stately length and weighty 
eare it camethi to be proud.] i$93 Skaks. Etch. //) 111 iv* 
so As we. wound the Barke, the skin of our Fruit-trce& 
Least being ouer-proud with and Blood, With too much 

nches it confotmd it selfe. xCoy Topsell Four*/* Beasts 
fidsB) aio Used by Physitians for taking down of proud swel- 
ling wounds. x<i48 Markham x (1^8)79 

Now sap in flowers is strong and proud 1664. Evk.ym 
Syloa 32 About the beginning of March (when the buds 
begin to be proud and turgid). 1754 Muse^ 
xxxiv. 152 Ten acres of wheat, which, after Christmas, 
seemed proud. 1895 Brockett Af. C. Gloss,^ Proud, 
luxuriant. « Com^ varra proud.* xB44STEPHEKs5#./’tfWW 
II, 5x5 If the winter has oeen open and mild, the autumn- 
wheat plant will have grown luxuriantly,..so..tlmtitmiw 
have berame jfiroud, that isj m a precocious state of forwazd- 
ness for the season. , 

8. Sensually excited; 'swelling', lascivious. ^Oos. 

X590 Spenser (?. x. x. 26 In ashes and sadccloth he did 

array His daintle corse, proud humors to abate. 1503 Shaks. 
Liter, 7x2 The flesh being proud. De^re doth fight with 
mace^ X64X Hinds % Bruen vu. 27 Who having made 
tiieir flesh proud by pampermg, do now*. cast off ^ feare 
of God. 

b. Spec, Of certain female animals, as Ditches, 
mares, elephants : In a state of sexual excitement ; 
♦in heat’. ^Obs, 

xfl7STuRBERV.P^e«erifi'm 17 Afeyre Bitch, .thewhiche you 
may make to eoe proude in this wyse iS 9 ® Cokaine Treat, 
//■rmfiaw Biijb, A Brachis nine dales full proude iCie 
fr. De MortfisrFs Swrv. E Jttdtes 17 To take them fwild 
elephants].. they make vse of a female, when shee goeth 
proud, in her beate fete.]. 17x7 Bradley Fam, Diet. I. 
Eej b/j Make Broth thereof and of this give her some twice 
or thrice, and she will infallibly grow proud^ 1781^?. 
Beckford Hunting (1802) 6a Watch over the bitches wiA 
a cautious eye, and separate such as are going to be proud, 
before it be too hue^ 

9 . dtai, or local. ‘Large; projecting in any 
direction; of a roof: high-pitched’; also ‘said of 
a fulcmm when it is placed too near the lever end ’ 
{E,D,D^\ and in other transferred uses: see 
quota. 

x8a3 Jauieson, Proud, applied to a projection in a hay- 
stack, during the act of rearing it^ whence it needs dressing 
ra a pardcumr quarter 1857 P Colquhoun Comp, *OarS‘ 
mates Guide' 13 It has been the custom to fill oars very 
square, to make them row proud; hut there are few men 
capable of endurmg proud oars for any length of time not 
rowing the stroke out is attributable to these proud fillings. 
x886 S, IV, Line Gloss s.v, *The ludls [in a horseshoe] 
stand out too proud*; ‘The board's a bit too proud, it 
wants spoke-sbavmg off.' Mod,, * You are too proud ' 1 said of 
or to a person who, trying to rsdse something with a crow- 
bar or other lever, places the point too far under the object 
to be lifted f s too far beyond the fulcrum) 

10 . Phrases, a. Proud iatlori a local name for 
the goldfinch, from its showy plumage. 

1770 D Barrington m Archmologia C1775) HI. 33 A gold- 
finch sdll continues to be called a proud tailor in some parts 
of England. X829 GlaoePs Hist, Derby I 151 Frtngtlla 
Cardu^, Groldfiadi, Thisde-Fincb, Proud Tailor x8^-8a 
YarreEs Brit, Birds (ed. 4) IL 118 note. In some of the 
Midland counties it is termed ' Proud Tmlor 
b. To do (a person) proud (colloq): to make 
proud, confer an honour upon, gratify highly. 

18x9 Metropolis I. 220 ‘You do me proud , said the 
gene^. X837 Thacrbray Ravenswit^x, Madam, you do 
me proud. 1884 Milnor (Dakota) Teller 22 Aug, The 
people of Milnor nave done themselves proud in building a 
school house, x^ Deufy News x June 6/4 The sun did 
himself proud.. .For once the tents were not actually 
examined throughout the afternoon 

f c. To make tt proud \ to behave proudly or 
haughtily. Obs, (See Maejs z^.l 68 b ) 

£1460 Towneley Myst, xxx 263 She can make it full 
prowde with isqies and with gynnes 14 Tundale's Vis 
^6 jHs hogy best.. His sette to swolo covetous men pat m 
erpe maky^t hit prowd and tow^e, 
to. asr 3 . Obs, 

1. A proud person ; one of high degree. 

cx^pestr, Troy 13696 Pirrus with that proude presit to 

pe temple, Weddat Jiat worthi, & as wif held 1535 Stew art 
Cron, Scot (Rolls) II, 24 Wes neuir proud of sic auctontie 
Moirwirscbip wan. a 1586 in Pinkerton Anc Scot Poena 
(X786) 190 He Itufit that prowde in paramouns 

2 . 'Pnde,rare. was also early southern 

ME spellmg of prjfde, Pktdk ) 

eu^GesfaRom,\ 4 (Had MS ) Alle Jmtis in )je wordle 
oper it is fals couetise of flesch, or fals coueCise of yen, or 
prowde of hC 

D, as ado. Proudly, in a proud manner (in 
various senses). 

S3 . Cursor M, 285x5 Luchen has don me scrud Me-self 
Md here my bwi jirud, £1495 Cast, Person, 1793 in Macro 
Flays Heyl, pnnse, proude prekyd m palle ' 1334 More 

Pasn^ Wj«. 1272/2 Men maye call hym a foole 
that beareth hymselfe prowde, because be ietteth about in 
a borowed gown. 1857 [see 9 above] 

B. Comb, a, parasynthetic, as proud-blooded, 
-crested, -minded, -paced, -pillared, -quivered, 
-splinted, -stomachedh see also Pboud-heabtbd. 
b. adverbial, as proud-blind (blinded by pride), 
-exulting, -glancing, t pi^ (proudly or splendidly 
vanegated), \-pght, -Ranting, 

sSM Broughton's Lei ix sa^Put on your spectacles you 

f urbhnd and^proud-blind Phansee 1759 Mason Caractactes 
hems (1774) 261 ^Proud-crested soldier f lyqSPoeiiy in New 
Ann, Reg, 168 To leave him, *proud.evulting in nis pmns 
1396 Shaks Tam Shr n. i X32, I am as peremptorie as 
she Voud minded z6i6 Marlowe’s Faust Wks, (Rtldg) 
z2o/a On a *pzoud pac'd steed, as swift as thought, c 1600 


Shaks Souu xevui, When *proud pide Apnll (drest m all 
his trim) Hath put a spirit of youth in euery thing c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk, xiigi Many a*proude pight pynacle Stode 
a-boute that tabernacle. 1901 L. F. Begbie in Academy 
28 Sept, 258/1 *Proud-ptanang AEschylean worda 1838 
Dvexssy^^ Nick, Nick xiii, *Proud-stomached teachers. 

•j* rroudf Obs* [OE. prdtian, ME. prouden, 
i,priit Proud ^z] 

I intr. To be proud ; to behave proudly, 
axooo Aldhehn Gloss, 1161 m Napier 0 , £ Gloss, 
Fasiu, 4. elatiene, prutunge. cxooo^ Corp Chr, Coil 
Cambr, MS, 191, 29 J^t hi wyllon modixaan objoe prutian. 
Ibid, x68 Hwanon hi modigian magon oboe prutian e 13*3 
Deo Gratias xZvoE E P, (i86rf 129 A nojmr Mon proudel? 
as doJi a poo. 1389 Wyclif yob xv. 20 AUe his diqis the 
vnpitous wia" proudeth <xi6z8 Sylvester Gt, 1x7 
There prowdeth PowV, here Prowesse brighter shines 

b. To be lively or wanton. (Cf. Proud a. 8.) 
c tno Arth, ^ MerU 264 Mine time is Auenlle. ^ong man 
wexejp jolif, & ban proude]) man & wiif 

2 . trans. To make proud ; to puff up with pnde 
£1493 Si Mary qfOtgmesn u. m AngliaVlll iS3/« 
Nor she was depressed wi|) reproues ne piouded wip hit 
prmsynges. 1606 Warner Alb Eng xvi, cii. 403 Yee 
whom Nature hath or Fortune prowded x6o6 Sylvester 
Du Bartas ii iv 11 Trophies 1333 As Sin breeds Sin, and 
Husband marr’s the Wife, Sister prouds Sister, Brother 
hardens Brother, And one Companion doth corrupt another. 
Hence f VtoxvAbSL ppl a , made proud, over- 
swollen ; + ProTi'der, ? one who behaves proudly. 

x6o9 Warner Alb, Eng, ix hi 236 The prouded Flesh 
from sms excesse to wame 1363 W Allen Def,Cath 
Doctr Purgyiioryw viii 191 Goddes Churche hathehy the 
spirite of God Wten downe your proudders, the Arrians , 
the Macedonians : the AnabapUstes Z 577 Folks Conjui, 
Purg, 298 [quoting prec ] Our prowders the Arians. 
ProudezLS, obs. form of Prudence 
+ Prou*dfall. Ohs rare-K ff Proud a. + 
(?) Fall sb l] ? The front hair, the forelock. 

c 1400 Destr Trey. 3025 The shede burghe the shyre here 
shone as^ liUy, Streght as a strike, straght ]mrgh the 
myddes, Depertid the proudfall pertly m two, Atiret in 
tressis trusset full faiie. 

Frond flesli. [See Proud £5. 7 d {b) .] Over- 
grown flesh arising from excessive ^anulation 
upon, or around the edges of, a healing wound, 
£X4eo Lanf rands Ctrurg, 78 An hori elde wounde hat 
hab sunune greete crustis, or ellis..suni gret proud fletsch 
to hiBe [Lat camem supet/uasngrossam}, 1397 A M. tr. 
Guillemeau’s Fr, Chirurg sob/a Aboue the ordinary 
fluxions, therm engendreth proude fieshe 1685 Boyle Enq 
Notion Nat vii. 323 In wounds, proud-flesh. and perhaps 
funguses, are as wml produced and entertained by the aliment 
brought to the wounded part, as the true and genuine flesh. 
X779 Genii, Mag. XL I A. Bo If fungus, commonly called 
proud-flesh, should appear, a dressing of dry Imt will mostly 
soon repress it 1880 M Mackenzie Dis, T hroai ^ Nose 1 . 
526 The formation of ‘proud flesh ’ on the edges of the wound. 
Hence Prou. d-lLesli v„ trans , to cause a growth 
of proud flesh upon (in quot.^^). 

1876 S Lanier in Life 4 * Lett B Taylor (1884) xxvhi. 
^3 Xhe additional forcing of such a tendency, becomes posi- 
tively hurtful through proudfleshing the artistic conscience. 
Froudfbl (prau*dful), a. Now dial [f. 
Proud a +-ful; cf. Pridefol ] Full of pnde; 
abounding in pride; proud. (In quot. looo as advS 
1340 Ayenb, 2x7 Prouraol clohinge ne wynp na^t of god 
1x1578 Lzndesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S T.S ) I 81 
[They] began to delet [= delate] his proudfull ambitioun 
and disdainnmg of the pepill. x88i W. C Smith in Mod, 
Sc, Poets III. 243 She leaves bis proudfu* mither Draggm 
through the dowie heather 1900 ‘Zack* (Gwen Keats) 
Tales Dunstable Weir (1901) 135 (Devon dial ) He moved 
that free and yet that proudful I couldn’t but ciJl to mother 
to mark him. 

FroU'd-hea'rted, a. Having a proud heart 
or spirit; proud, haughty, 

?/x 1366 Chaucer Rom Rose 1491 Proude-herted Narcisus. 
X4 . in Harrow, Hell Introd. 25 The horss hath xxv 
propertes^ iiu off a lyon prowd-herted, brod-brestid, tin 
good legis, and a stowte stern. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (ST.S.) 116 Oft dois hautane proud-hartit men to 
wyn los in armes, mare for pride im prow 1393 Shaks 
3 Hen VI, V, l 98 And so, prowd-hearted Warwicke, I 
defie thee, a X803 Young Betijie iv in Child Ballads iv. 
(1886) 282/1 And he was stout, and proud-hearted, And 
thought o't bitteilie. 1861 Trollope Framley P I xi. 236 
It IS hardly possible that the proud-hearted should love 
those who despise them , and Lucy Robarts was very proud- 
hearted. 

So Frou’d-heaxt sb,, a name for a proud-hearted 
person ; a , proud-hearted. 

136a Langl P PL h v. 45 Pernel proud-heite[C vii 3 
pioute-herte] platte hire to grounds. .And beo-hijte to him 
pat vs alle maade, Heo wolde [etc ] 18x9 Keats Lamia 
II. 285 Leaving thee foilorn .For all thine impious proud- 
heart sophistries X887 Morris Odyss, ii. 324 Those young 
and proud-heart lords. 

ProTLdisb. (piau-dij), a, [f. Proud a, + -ish l.] 
Somewhat proud, rather proud 
1638 Cokaine Trappolin iv 1 , 1 do remember my self well 
enough, yet £(\ Meo, and Area, have made me something 
proudish. i688pENTONG««r<f Instruct (1897)44 Especially 
when they are a little proudish 1827 Disraeli Vtv, Grey 
VI 1, He said this with a proudish air, 

+ Fron’dlilig. Obs, rare, [f. as prec. + -LIN€|> 1.] 
A proud person ; a ‘son’ or ‘ daughter of pnde’. 

a x6i8 Sylvester Henry Gt, 15a Milde to the Meek, to 
ProudhnK Sterne and strict. z6a8 Sir W, Mure Doomes- 
196 There, toe Ambitious , Of base contempt is made 
the piyse , The Proudling pestred downe 
tBroU'dly, a, Obs rare-K [f. as prec. + 
-LY A,] Of proud manner ; proud-lookiug. 


£ Xiao Laud Troy Bk 2x36 Duk Nestor was ful of wratthe 
and ire Toward Antenor, that proudely sire. 

Proudly (pxau dU), adv, Foims : see Proud a, 
and -LT ^ [Late OE prittlice : see -ly 2 ; ME, 
prudeluhe ] In a proud manner ; with pnde. 

1 With excessive self-esteem , with an altitude 
or air of superiority ; haughtily, arrogantly 
axoso Liber bcintill Ivm, (1889) 178 Prutlice [superb^ 
witan a xz2$ Leg, Kaih. 577 pa onswerede pe an swioe 
prudeliche, pus, to pe prude prince c 1380 Sir Ferutnb 534 
BVrunibras ansueide him agayn prouteliche & sayde ; ‘ Ich 
hem wolde wel conquere wip my swerd trenchaunt *. 14 . . 
Tourn Tottenham 30 m Hazl, E P, P, ill 84 How 
prudly among vs thy doyter he craues 1360 Daus tr. Slei- 
dands Comm 192 b, aunsweied contemptuously & 
proudlye xfox Moi ^ " 


fb, He aunsweied contemptuously & 
!olle Camerar Ltv Ltbr iii x 178 


proudlye xoax molle uawerar J^tor m x 170 

[She] thinketh the proudlier of herselfe. xfex Milton 
Samson 55 Proudly secure, yet hable to fall By weakest 
suttleties. 1788 CowpER Negro’s Contpl 56 Prove that you 
have human feelings, Lre you proudly question ours ! xSbx 
Foster in Life ^ Corr (1846) II. 197 A long and proudly 
imperious reign of corruption. 

b With lofty satisfaction or self-respect ; with 
a high sense of honour done to one, or of what is 
worthy of one ; with elation or exultation. 

X7S3 A. Murphy Grafs Inn Jrnl No 23 Rather than 
drag a feverish Life under an huge Load of Misery, he 
proudly resolves to put an End to his Sufferings xSgs 
Macaulay Hist Eng, xm III, 290 A rule which, as far 
hack as the days of the Plantagenets, bad been proudly 
declared by toe most illustrious sages of Westminstei Hall 
to be a distinguishing feature of the English junsprudence 
X87X Freeman Norm Conq IV xvii, 79 A conquest which 
IS proudly contrasted with the petty exploits of the first 
Ca^r m the same island 

2 . With an aspect or manner suggesting pride ; 
grandly, magnificently, splendidly, f gallantly, 
valiantly (quot. c 1420) , with spinted and dignified 
movement ; with vigouT or force, exuberantly, 

exogo Byrht/eriJCs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII 313 
Eac hig prutlice ^ma8 J^aes miotacismus xefleard. c xaoo 
Vices <5* Vtrt, 107 Ne he ne seal to prudeliche bien isc(r)edd. 
Z3 . K, Alls, 3413 (Bodl. MS) Many stede there pioudely 
lep £1400 Destr Trey 371 A chamber full choise , pat 


Z3 . K, Alls, 3413 (Bodl. MS) Many stede there pioudely 
lep £1400 Destr Trey 371 A chamber full choise , pat 


proudly was painted with pure gold ouer c 1490 Brut 370 
Pioutly & manly he quitte hym on bis aduersarye a 1347 
Surrey AEneid ii, (1557) C ij, The pillers eke proudly beset 
with gold, And with toespoiles of other nations 1597 Shaks. 
zHeiulVy V 11 130 The Tide of Blood in me, Hath prowdly 


flow’d m Vanity, till now. 1670 Capt J ^m\u.Eng Improv, 
Reviv'd 72 The best season is when the Sap is ready to 
stir, not when it is proudly stirring. 1671 Milton P, R iv. 

A.. n.l.. urUL ..Jjx ......... jt.. 


34 An Imperial City, .With Towers and Temples proudly 
elevate On seven small hills. 1899 F. T. Bullbn Way Navy 
40 We swept proudly up to the anchorage off Buncrana. 

Prondness (prardnes). Now rare. [f. Proud 
a, + -NESS ] The quality of being proud ; pride. 

1 . Lofty self-esteem, arrogance, haughtiness. 

1300-ao Dunbar Poems ix 116, I synmt In he exaltit 

arrogance and folye, Frowdnes, derisioun, scome and vili- 
pentioun. 1559 Latimer Serm Gospels iv. 173 He fell in 
suche a hatred and proudenes agaynst God. X588A King 
tr. Canistud Cateck, Kj, Ihair proudnes is intoleiable. 
z86o Pusey Min, Pioph 465 Isaiah accumulates words, to 
express the haughtiness of Moab as if we were to say 
^iide, pndeful, proudness, pridefulness *% xgoa E, H 
Cooper 20/A Century Child xii. (1905) 231 They [crabs] 
should be kept in a bucket for a week, said a small child 
firmly, ‘ to calm down their proudness ' 

2 . Proud show, splendour, magnificence. 

1606 Warner Alb Eng xvi. cL 401 Nature wrongd by 
Arte, of Prowdnes more than need. 

Proues, -ese, -esse, obs. ff. Prowess 
Prouey(e, obs. f. Purvey. ProufFer, -ffice, obs. 
ff. Proffer. Proun^e, obs. Sc. form of Prune 
Pronstite (prw suit). Mm, [a. F pivustite 
(1832), after J. L. Proust, a Frendi chemist, the 
discoverer; see -iteI] Native sulpharsenide of 
silver, occurring in crystals or granular masses of 
a cochineal-red colour ; also called ruby stiver or 
light-red stiver ore, 

*®3S 0 U Shcpard Mm, ii II 120 Froustite Aphotistic 
Melacone-Blende. 1879 Catal Mm, W, Nevill 20 Froust- 
ite m laige crystals 1893 Chapman Blowpipe Prod, 156 
Froustite is recognized by its de^ or bright red colour. 

Prout(e, Prouwis, obs. ff. SProud, Prowess. 
Provable, proveable (prx 7 vabT), a. Also 
4-5 prevable, (5 -buUe), 6 proov(e)able fa. 
OF pro{tt)vable (£1225 in Godef.) that can he 
proved, worthy of approbation, ad. L. probdbil-is 
Probable. The form pr&oable is f. prove (see 
Prove); prcrueable (usual from 17th to early 
igth c ) affects direct formation from Prove v,^ 

1 . Capable of being proved ; of which the truth 
or validity can be established ; demonstrable. 

c j^oo Rom Rose S414 And if thee thinke it is doutablo, 
—It IS tourgh argument provable long e'est bien par argu- 


proveable, yet there is no stedfast certainty m their reasons. 
x63x Baxter Iff, Bapt 272 He makes it fully proveable 
Butler Serm.^ Hum, Nat. 1. note, 
[This] is a mere question of fact not proveable immediately 
by reason 1873 M Arnold Lit, 4 Dogsna (1876) 280 TTiis 
being proveable from Scripture. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov, 
Ihe steady prosecution of every provable case of sanitary 
neglect. 

1 2 . Such as approves itself to the mmd; worthy 
of acceptmice or behef ; plausible ; « Probable 2. 
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C1400 tr Secreia Secret ^ God Lordsh 118 Whenne J^ou 
shal fynde dyuers tokenynges & contrary, holde Ibe all- 
dayes to >6 bettyr & more pieuable party, g 1450 Mtrour 
SaiuaaouH 2339 Jit is prouable y* crist lufed the Smagoge 
welemore Z570-6 Lambarde Peravih ICeutix^^Si 327 It 
IS more piooveable to affirme, that he was buried at Horsted 
here 1588 Parke tr MeadozeCs Hist China 230 The 
Spaniards did giue their discharge in such prouable maner, 
that the captaines, .were satisfied of the false opinion 
fS. Worthy to be approved j commendable, 
praiseworthy, meritorious. Oh 
138a Wyclif Ecclns xlii 8 Thou shalt ben lerned in alle 
tbingus, ant^rouable [138B comendable] in the si^te of aJL 
men. 1387 Trevisa Htgdm (Rolls) VII 135 Of whom are 
tolde provable and famous }>inges [L fenmiur ftmse 
insignia] c xaao Avow Avth xxxvi, As piest knygte, and 
preuabulle, mth schild and with spere 1483 Caxton 
Gold Leg 427 b/i He proufferyd hym to god in al thynges 
pryuables and wythoute confusyon in his werkys. 

1 4 , That proves or turns out well ; that yields 
a profit Cf. Prove v. 10. Ohs, iniral, 
a 1722 Lisle Hnsh (1757) 474 The most proveable pig is 
the cheapest, though dearest at first cost 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss, t ProvaiU, said of corn that yields well 
Hence ProvahPllty, Pro'vableness, the quality 
of being provable ; demonstrability. 

1864 Webster, Provableness, xpoa MoniJi May 433 The 
Chuich afiirms the provability of the Divine existence. 
2908 Sir E. Russell in Hibhert J-nU July 773 There is at 
present no such evident provableness in them as can make 
them effective in motive, 

Frovably, proveably (pi« vabli), adv, [f. 
} 5 rec. + -Lv2, CfTAF / 7 ''ii»fl;w<?;;^d«^(Act 25 Edw.III, 
Stat V, c. 2, 1351-2).] In a provable manner, 
f a. so as to approve itself to the mind, with like- 
lihood {phs ^ ; D, as may be proved; demonstrably. 

XMg Purvey Remonstr, (x85x) 77 It setneth preuablt to 
feithful men that newe determinacioun of fle'>hU prelatis is 
suspect of eresie eithir of etrour <?x4oo ApoU Loll 8 pus 

S rouabli a fei)>fiil man imjt in Bering mam messis geit on a 
ay seuenti \MS, pewentij powzand 3er of pardoun 1460 
Rolls of Parlt, V 379/1 If eny persone therof provably be 
atteinte. 2549 Coverdale, etc Erasm Par Titus 26 If 
thou knowe any man of that maners and vpnght lyuinge, 
that no faulte can proueably be layed to him. 2857 Chamb 
Jml, VIII iig/x Supposing her to be, provably, Lucy Hamb 
Im. 2890 Sat, Rev, 4 Oct, 392/a The most provably con 
servative of all religious rites 

fFroval. Obs,rare'^^, [f Prove z; +-al; cf. 
OF. prouvatlh proof (m Godef.) ; also trial^ 
The act of proving or testing , — Proof sb, 4 ; some- 
thing that proves or tests. 

z6aa Mabde tr. AUmaiis Guzman dAlf ii 325 [A 
Prison] lb a forced try all of a manb patience,., a piouall of 
a mans friends, and a revengement of his enemies 
Provand (prp’vand). Also 4-5 provande. 
[ « MLG. and early mod Du provande (Plantm, 
tCilian, Hexham 1678); app. ad ^,provende see 
Provbmd sh In quot. 1481 immediately from 
Flemish ; but in earlier examples perh. from OF.J 
Food, provisions, provender , esp, the food and 
fodder provided for an army. 

^* 34 * [seeb] ?a 2400 Cursor M, 3317 (Fairf) Prouande 
[other MSS, fodder] and hay J»ou sal finde boun. c 2450 Bk 
Curtasye 608 in Babees Bk (x868} 3x9 A pek of prouande on 
a day; Euery horse sdialle so muche haue. 2482 Caxton 
Reynard xxvii. (Aib ) 60, 1 wolde ofte sende them for pro- 
uande [ong, wt seynden om prouande] 2590 Sir J Smyth 
Disc, Weapons Ded. tii d, That their Soidiors, in steade 
of pay with money, should be payed in Prouand, which was 
bread and cheese, 1607 Shak& Cor, u l 267 Cammels .haue 
their Prouand Onely for bearing Burthens x8a8 Craven 
Gloss,{z<i 2), provender, 2890 G Hooper 
ion 242 The Marshal . got some provand from that un wasted 
country. 

b. attrih, Cf Provant 3 

C2342 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 341 In Canabo erapt’ 
pro J Provandpok. 2590 Sir J Smyth Disc Weapons Ded, 
(10 b), Turning their Prouand money, .into their owne purses. 
P^vang, obs. form of Probang. 

Frovant (prp*vant), sh. Also 5-7 prevent (0 
[app. a. ML<jr,provant, later form oipr^ande Pro- 
vand J perh. sometimes confounded with Pboveno; 
sL Formerly prova'nt.'] 

1 . Provand, provender ; an allowance of food. 
CX450 Mankind 61 in Marco Plays^ The chaff, to horse 
xall^ goode provente ; When a manys for-cold^ be straw 
may be brent. 2392 Nashe P Penilesse (ed a) 22 From the 
flesh pots of EgipL to the Prouant of the Lowe Countreyes 
a 2613 Fletcher ii. 1, Onepeaze was asouldier’s 

g rovant a whole day, at the destruction of Jeiusalem 2698 
HYKR Acc E, India ^ P 34 On the Shoulders of the Coolies 
they load their Provant, and what Moveables necessary 
xBoo W Irving Kmckerh, vi, viii (i86r) 224 It severed off a 
deep coat pocket, stored with biead and cheese, which pro- 
vant rolhngamongthearmieb,occasionedafearful scrambling 

between the Swedes and Dutchmen. 2883 Burton Arab. 
Nts, (X887) III. 96 Then she applied herself to malang ready 
the wants of the way, to wit provaunt and provender 
+ 2 . One who deals in provant ; a sutler, Oos, 
x8o8 Beaum. & Fl Pour Plays in One 2. i, Oh, gods of 
Rome, was Nicodemus To bear these braveries from a poor 

^sH^at^nh, or as adj a Of or belonging to the 
provant or soldier’s allowance ; hence, of common 
or inferior quabty. (Cf. Ammunition sb, 3O arch, 
XS08 B. JoMSON Ev, Man in Hum, m 1, St(p,„ He swore 
it ^ a Toledo. Boh, A poor provant rapier, no better. 
x6a7 Hakewill^M (1630) 1x8 The provant wine 01 darned 
for the army being frozen, was divided with hatchets. z6a8 
R. S. Counter-Scujfe Cj, Commanders, lhat hither come, 


compell’d by want, With rustle Swords, and Suit&'Prouant 
<22639 Webster AfPms fy Virg i. iv, All our provant 
apparel’s tom to rags. [1819 Scott Leg Montrose ti. The 
good wheaten loaves of the Flemings weie better than the 
provant rye-bread of theSwede. 1863 Sala Capt Dangerous 
I i i6 Those that handle the backswoid and are quick at 
finish with the provant rapier] 

t b. That serves or engages for provant ; mercen- 
ary ; also in Comb as provant-maai, a mercenary. 
c 2624 LusHiNGTONiPrTO^y; Sertn (1659) 43 Why yet do they 
say they were asleep f The leasonis, they aie .mercenary 
Souldiersjhired to it by the Pnests with a large piece of 
money The Provantman will undertake to say any thing, 
yea, to do any thing for money 2663 Killigrew Pat sous 
Wed, i i. Hang him, lean, mercenary, provant Rogue. 
Hence •j* Provant v, trans , to provision Obs, 
2399 Nashe Lenten Stuff d Yarmoufo should not onely 
supply her inhabitants with plentifullpurueyance of susten- 
ance, but prouant and victuall moreouer this monstrous 
army of strangers. 

+ j?rO'vant-ma ster. Ohs, [f. Provant sh, 
+ Master sh 1 cf. Du. provand-meester (Kilian j 
mod. provtand-\ G. provtant-meister ] The officer 
in charge of the commissariat; the commissary; 
also ? a supplier of or dealer in provisions. 

2607 Topsell Fowr-f, Beasts (2658) 399 When the Scythians 
undeistood that Darius with his great Army stood in need 
of victuals, they sent unto him a Piovant-master with foese 
presents or gifts, a Bird, a Mouse, a Frog, and five darts 
a 2628 Moryson Itm, iv. ii- v. (1903) 244 Agayne our Prouant 
masters for apparrelling the soldier, dealt as coriuptly as the 
rest^ not sending halfe the proportion of Apparrell due to 
the soldier. 2620 Markham Hush ii xviii (1668) 

97 According to the opinions of antient Husbandmen and 
other provant Masters 

Frove (pn 7 v), v. Forms *. a, prove, etc ; 
i8. preove, preve, etc. : see below Inflected 
proved, proving, Pa. pple. also (ong m Sc. 
legal use) proven, [a OF. prorue-r (nth c. in 
Littrd), in mod.'F, prouver * Pr proar, Sp prohar, 
Pg, provar, It. probarex—D. prohare to test (a 
thing) as to its goodness, to tiy ; to approve ; to 
make good, prove, demonstrate , f prob-its good. 
In OF. the Lat. 0 when unstressed became 0, later 
ou ^robdre, prever ; so provatti^ provd, provoiis\ 
but in the stressed syllable, tie (pe^ eo^ e), later ett 
{prohaty pruevSy later preuve)^ as m the sb. 
preuve Proof In modern F. all forms of the verb 
are levelled vuider ou (prouveryprottve). In ME. 
the two OF. inflexional types gave origin to two 
concurrent forms of the vb., prove and preovey preve. 
In Standard Eng. prove alone survives ; pt'eve is 
seldom found after 1500, but was usual m literary 
Scotch, and still exists (written preove, pneve, 
preave^ preeavd) in Sc. and north. Eng. dialects. 
Cf the parallel phonetic history of Move v The 
pa. ^ple, prove/ey orig. Sc, from pf'evOy follows the 
strong vbs., e g. Heave, cloven, weave, woven^ 

A. Illustratioa of Forms. 

1 . Present stem. 

a. a-3 prouwe, 3-7 proue, (3 proui, -y, 
y-proue), 4-5 prof, profe, 4-6 north, dial, and 
Sc pruve,prufe, prowe, 5 Sc prufl^ 5-6 ppouve, 
proufe, 6 (prooeyve), .Sk.pruiff,proxfe {pa pple, 
prut0),6-7prooue,ppoove, (7 proov), 5- prove. 

^2273 Leanh, Horn, 17 He prouwede de ?5 for al moncun, 
cxaoo Trtn Coll Horn, 93 Proue ech man him seluen. 
C2330 R Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 1263a Com to 
morn, & prof [v r. proue] hv day 2387 Trevisa Htgdm 
(Rolls) VII. 99 He perceyved and i-proved be deceyvynge 
of Ednk. 0x400 Desir Troy 11663 As promt is of old, 
247a Presenim juries in Surtees Misc, (1888) as It 
may be prowyd. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot, (Roll «0 III. 
363 As it myebt weill be prute [rime mute] 234* 
Udall Erasm, Apoph, 282 b, Alexander in prouvyng 
maistenes would not bee matched but with kynges 
2560 Daus tr Sleidands Comm 222 b, Prophecyes, whet of 
the ende prooued some trewe. 2576 Lichfield Gild Ord, 
(E E T S ) 27 Prooeyvinge the saide supplycacion 2599 
Chapman Hum, Dayes Myrth Wks 1873 I. 72 You are 
come to tempt and proove at full the spiiit of my wife 
c 2600 Montgomerie Ckeme <$• Sloe 2235 Experience can 
proife. 165a Gataker Antinom. 23 Such . , arguments 
pioov nothing. 

3-5 preoue, 4-5 proeue, -ve, prefe, 4-0 
preue, preve, 4-8 prieve, 5-6 pref, preiue, 
preif, prewe, 6 preaue, pry ve, Sc, prexff, prief, 

7 (8 ik.) pnve See also the contracted form Prbb 
a 2325 Ancr R 182 Hwon heo is ipreoued hit sei 3 Vor 
al so pieouefi God his icorene. c 2374 Chaucer v. 

pr ill. 220 fCamb MS ) Ne I ne proeue nat thilke same 
reson. ^2386 — March, T 904 Thexpenence so preueth 
euery dale 2390 Gower Coitf, HI 88 Which in som cas 
upon believe Stant more than thei conne prieve 2393 
Langl. P, pi, C XII, 39 And putteb forb presompeions to 
preouen be sotbe <rx440 Promp, Paro, 412/® Prevyn. or 

E rovyn, 01x430 Cursor M 3374 (Fairf) Wele ys hm has 
ap to piefe. c 2450 tr De Imitatione t xiii 14 Ffire 
preueb golde. C2470 Henryson Mor Fab iv {Fox's 
Confess) xvii, Or heid, or feit, or paynchis let me preif 
2335 Stewart Cron, Scot (Rolls) I la Nane be so pert to 
prewe Of tbair awin blude to mak ane king agane. 25^ 
Spenser F, Q, vi xii 18 Her countenaunce and her likely 
hew. do surely prieve That yond same is your daughter 
c 2600 Scot Poems i6th ^ (1801) II 286 Priests, prief you 
men S. R Mle Soldier i. ii in Bulleo 0 PI, 1 . 272 

To prive thy sonne, . Spaines heiie Apparant. (*2738 
Ramsay Masque 284 Skink ’t up, and let us pnve. 


2 . Pa, pple. Illustration of the form proven 
(also 6 -in). (Properly in passive ) 

CIS36 Nisbet Hew Test in Scots (S T S.) III. 335 It is 
evidently knawin ande cleirly provin. 1633 W. Struther 
I True Happines 8 When a number serveth not necessitie, all 
are proven to be weak. 17 Ersktne's Pnne Sc Law (1890) 
398 A verdict of ‘not proven ’ is allowable—and common— m 
Scotland, and involves acquittal and dismissal from the bar 
z6x8 R. P Knighi Symbolic Lang (1876) 175 Some who l»d 
proven themselves piolific. 2828 Landor Imag, Cottzt , 
Wolfgang ^ Henry of Melctal^)e& 1846 I 317/1 Did not 
this same.. man call thee a felon? not having proven 
thee such, 1846 McCulloch Acc Brit Empire (1834) U* 
225 A verdict of Not Proven indicates suspicion, but a 
want of proof of guilt. 1830 Gladstone Glean, (1879) V 
224 Whatever can be proved from his mouth . may be 
regarded as proven a fortiori 2872 Tennyson Gareth ^ 
Lyn 2390 Being after all their foolish fears, only proven 
a blooming boy i8gg Allhutts Sysi Med Vl 247 It is 
generally assumed. ; bat this is by no means proven. 

B Signification. 

I. To make trial of, try, test. 

1 . trans. To make trial of, put to the test, 
to try the genuineness or qualities of; to try, test. 
arch, exc. m technical uses (see b, etc.), 
c 2200 [see A la]. axa23[see A xjSl 2297]^ Glouc. (Rolls) 
PJ 73 pis noblemen ^at in armes iproued beb bmorbe & 
Disoube AZ300 Cursor M 8115 (Cott) pe might o pam 
bou latt vs proue 238a Wyclif Jos 1. 3 The prouyng of 
goure feith werchith pacience C2440 Alphabet of '1 ales 
^ How be fadii taght bis son for to prufe his frende 2326 
XiNDALE yohn vi. 6 This he sayde to prove hym. For he 
hym sylfe knewe what he wolde do, 2^3 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Alb ) 27 No flesh nor bone Can preif the honnie we 
from Pinde distill x6xz Bible x Thess v. 21 Proue [Wyguf 
2382 prove, xj88 preue ie, Rhesn prooue, Tindale to Geneva 
examen] all things bold fast that which is good. 2704 
Oldmixon Blenheim xxii, In vain they prove again the 
bloody Field 1807 Wordsw. White Doe iii 340 Nor did 
be turn aside to prove His Brothers' wisdom or their love. 
2867 Ym\mzSh^tSiv 4 ,y Crit 6* Gosp Hist (ed a) 160 'To 
prove all things— to try the Spirits whether they be of God. 
iThe prevailing use in Bible of 1612 (34 instances) and 
retained m Revised Versiqn 1881-85,1 

b. To subject to a testmg process (any natural, 
prepared, or manufactured substance or object). 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xi 7 Syluyre examynd m fire, 
proued of be erth, purged seuenfald 2428 Surtees Misc, 


prevyd, 2502 Atkynson tr De hmtaUone 1, xvn 165 As 
golde is proued xn the foumes. »2o Mrs Manley Power 
of Leve (2741) 328 He saw a Gentleman cheapnmg and 
proving Swords 2788 J MAvy^*/ ^ Lett (1873) 50 This 
afternoon I proved my nfle-gun. 287a Routledgds Ev, 
Bofs Ann. 135 The monstei cannon now only requires to 
be vented and proved. 

c. Anth. To test the correctness of (a calcula- 
tion). Also zntr, m pass, sense. 

Sometimes understood in sense 5 

z8o6 Hutton Course Math 1,15 There are three different 
ways of proving Multiplication, Ibid, 16 Multiplication 
IS sllso very naturally j^roved by Division 2862 Temple 
Bar Mag Vl. 549 My friend's moral ai ithmetic was wrongly 
squared, and wouldn'^t prove. 

d. Coal-mining. (See quot- 1883 ) 

2839 Murchison Stlur, Syst, 1, vni 224 The coal has been 
proved, if not worked out, under every part of it. 2883 
Gresley Gloss Coal Minings Prcfue^ , to ascertain by 
boring, driving, etc , the position and character of a coal 
seam, a fault, && To examine a mine in search of fire- 
damp, &c , known as proving the pit. 

e. To take a proof impression of (composed 
type or an electro- or stereotype plate) 

1797 Encycl Brit. (ed. 3) XV. sgo/x [The engraver] proved 
a plate in different states, that he might ascertain how far 
his labours had been successful. 2847 Nat, Encycl, I 958 
The plate is sent to the printer to prove 

+ 2 . intr. To make a trial {of something), esp, 
by lasting; to taste {^), Cf. Free v, Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3656 Pou bidd him nse bar of to proue. 
1332 Lvndesay Monatene 1113 Gene thay of that tre had 

g euitj Perpetuallye thay inycht haue leuit. 2622 R. 

AWKiNS voy S. Sea (1847) 3 ^ Some of my company 
proved of them, and they caused vomits and purging. 

3 . trans To find out, leam, or know by ex- 
penence ; to have experience of, to experience, * go 
through.*, suffer; also with compl., to find by 
expenence (a person or thmg) to be (something). 
Cf. Apfrovr vX g. arch, 

„ . -I ' . . mj. 1*.-- I 1 


than The same peryll wolde he have proved ajgayne 2588 
Allen Admen xo Other inconueniences which they had 
prou^.and mighte easely fall againe. 266a CoKAW&Tragedy 
of Ovid V, 11 , 1 may prove The like sad destiny Clorina did, 
Should I become your Wife 2738 Wesley Ps, n xiu, 
They only shall his Mercy prove. 18. « M, Arnold Farewell 
X, In the world I learnt, what there Thou too wilt surely 
one day prove, That wiU, that energy, though rare, Aie yet 
far, far less rare than love. 

+ 4 . To tiy, endeavour, attempt, strive. Usually 
const, with tnf,y also with if, whether , hm, and, 
Cf. Approve w.i 8. Ohs, 

CX330 Amis 6" Afinl, 347 Euei ho proued with nithe and 
ondfro bring him into caie. 2382 Wyclif Rom, xv. 26 
Forsoth Macedonye and Achaye proueden for to make sum 
collacioun. c 2400 Sowdone Bah 283 , 1 shall prove mth al 
my myghte 'To oreke there bothe spere and sbelde. c 2473 


proue and do the best he can to make the same deciee and 
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his questions to accorde. x6oo Hollahd Zttfyxxauxix* 487 
They vntfaia the towne were driven , to plncke off the 
lether from tbehr shields & haclders, and make them soft 
in skalding water, and prove [aman} how they could eat 
them, a x 6 zo Parsons Zetcesier^s Ghost (1641) 13, I did 
also prove To winne their handmaids 

f D- or aisoL To set oneself to do some- 
thing; to try, strive, essay. Oh. rme. 

161a Drayton Aj, From any example, either of 

ancient or modem, that have proved in this kind, a 1659 
OsBORNt^&m?. Turks Wks. (*673) 37 * Yet he proved agaimt 
this inconvenience, with as much caution as a by*past error 
IS capable to admit. 

n. To make good, establish. 

5 . irans. To establish (a thing) as true; to make 
certain ; to demonstrate the truth of by evidence or 
ai|[timent. (The subject may be a person, a fact, 
evidence, etc.) 

In this sense the Sc. pa. pple.^mrtf/( is often used, esp. 
in the vmrdict *Not pro\en\ wnich is admitted, besides 
* Guilty * and * Not guilty in cnnunal trials m Sc. Law. 
See examples in A. 3. 

a. With snbord. cl., or obj. and compl. 

a Z335 After. R, 68 So het he witnesse ne preoue heom 
uala& exa^o HoAi Meia, 23 Ha is an bundred de^^ez 
ihehet toward heuene hwil ha meidenhad halt, as {mt^t 
preouet^ esagaS. Eng. Leg, 1 . 95/98 l>chulle proui ]mthe ne 
m^e a*lhie oeo* 1387 Trevisa Higdtn (RoUs) VII. 255^ *■ 


i was i>preved untrewe. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret , Fnv, 
Prw, 2r8 Sere is I-prowid tl^ the sowle sueth the con- 
dycionys of the bodyes 15^ Daus tr Sladands Comm, 
101 b, He went about also to proue hym selfe a Germayne. 
1594 R. Ashley tr Thother goeth about 

to proue that the world Is eternalL 17x5 Ds Foe Eoffe, 
InstrueU Introd , I shall take up no time m proving this 
matter to be a duty. 1874 Green Short Hist, 111. § 5 
137 Able as he prov^ himsetf, his task was one of no common 
dimcttlty. 1885 XAvm Times Rep LII 1 60/a Theplaintiff and 
the surveyor proved that the /. C. Cf. earned proper hghts. 

b. vnth simple obj. 

ciaaoR. BRUHHEi*f4ff<ft/ iBV wyl nojiyngseye But hat ys 
preued crystes feye. c 1384 Chaucer H Fanu n 300 
Who so seyth of troudie I varye Bid hym proven the con- 
trarye. 1387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) VII. 345 As it fil 
afterward pe sojie was ipreoved. 14^ in Surtees Mtsc 
(1888} 4 Any thyng agayne ye kynges pease yat m^ht be 
proved apon hym lawfully iSSx^T, Wilson Zogike (1580) 
33 An example is a maner ofaigiunentation, where one 
thyng IS proued by an other. 1605 Camden Rem. 33 If 
they ahotud be fenced to prooue descent x68x Flavel 
Meih, Grace ix. x86 A thousand witnesses cannot prove any 
point more clearly than one testimony of conscience doth. 
1782 G SsLWYN in xsth Rep Hist MSS Comm App. vi 
563 The endeavonr to prove too much has made more 
Athdsts than any book wrote on purpose to establish 
Infidelily. xS^t-S Sir W Hamilton Logtc xxvl (1866) II. 
39 To prove, is to evince the truth of a proportion not 
ad^ttM to be true, from other propositions the truth of 
which is already established x8i^ Mrs Browning Zaui^ 
ff.’j Courtship Ixx, When my footstep proved my coming. 

c. To fend and prtme : see Fend v. 2, 

6. To show the existence or reahty of, to give 
demonstmtioii or proof of by action ; to evince 

iXX3oa Curw^ M. Z077 Pron^ was son his sari pnde. 
tf X37S Leg. Samis xxx iTheodera) 186 Scho went on 
to pref hir arte, c xjoo Lancelot 3476 No man shall eschef 
” ..... . . 1697 Dryden 

d to prove his 

, ^ , ley should prove 

their love of bun whom they had not seen, by love of their 
brothers whom th^ had seen. 

7 . To estabhsh the gennmeness or validity of 
(a thing or person) ; to show to be such os is 
assertedr or claimed 

XS17 Toakimoton i'/ 4 pr (1884) 41 The holy crosse was 
provyd by resyng of a Dede man. 1531 in Sel Cos Crt, 
Requesis{j. 8 ii^ 33 Yourseid Orator hath noo especyaltie ne 
wrytyng j^uynip the seid contracts 1642 Fuller Holy 
if Prof Si. V, m. 363 It IS very hard to prove a Witch 
z8M Neale Seg ^ Hymns 89 If the purple proves the King 
b. spec. To estabhsh the genuineness and 
validity of (a will) , to obtam probate of. 

*439 RoRs (f ParU V. aa/i By the aeid Testament yet 
nought proeved. 1521 in Bwy Wills (Camden) 120 Item 
m wpenses .o» the will cowd be proved. x6i^ B Jomson 
Sil. Wont. V. ui, You can proue a Will, master Doctoi, you 
can proue nothing else. 1726 S Sewall Diary 28 Mar., 
I jprov d Klder Preston's Will z8z8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 

, 43S The heir's joining would supply the want of proving 
the will, 1885 Wkttaket^s Aim. 421 One [executor] alone 
IS rompetent to prove a will and carry out its provisions 

8. tntr. for To show itself to be (some- 
thmg) ; to be shown or found by experience or 
trial to be (so and so) ; to turn out (to be), a. with 
complement ^b., adj., or mfin. phr.) 

*3.. £. E AtUt P. iL 704 Wei nyje pure paradys most 
*447 ShdUt^erd Lett (Smdhn) lot 
preyetK to be done by the consent [etc.] 
*SS* T. VfxLSON Logike (1580) 73 A ragged Colte maie 
proue a good horse 1584 R Scot Discov Witcher, x. vi. 
(1886) 147 Dromes proove contrane 15^ Spenser F Q 
IV. 35 If old sawes prove true 1617 Moryson Ihn ii. 
83 One acadent, that might have proved of great con- 
scmxence. a x6Bo Butler Rem (1759) I 65 For Thmgs 
falscjand never meant, Do oft move hue by accident. 
1789 W Buchan DonuMed (1790) 285 When the disease 
proves violent. 1823 Scoresby Jrnl Whale Fish. 107 The 
land , nearest to us was Wollaston Foreland, which, by my 
J^e surveys, proves to lie m latitude 74“ 25'. x^o TVndall 
Leet Elecfr, i This gas when collected proves to have the 
speafic gravity of hydrogen 

b. With adv or advb phrase, as to prove well 
(obs. or dial.), to turn out well ; now only with 
such advbs, as how^ so^ otherwise. 


1447 SlHlltf^ord Lett.lCzxDA.edixt^ So hit prowth by 
theseide bokeofDomesdey cx46oMetham Wks (E E T S ) 
146 Howe the yere schttid preue, afftyr that Crystmes day 

.1 j ^..1 


fayror/oule 1375-85 Abp. SANDVs6'rr;« . • 

Such marriages seldom or never prove well 1648 Gage 
West Ind. 79 Ships which have proved as well at sea, as 
those that are made in Spam 1695 \^ynx\\^. Bruf Rel 
(1857) IIL 4B2 Eng: 
invented mortars, whi 

Edystone L. § 98 In c - 

favour , but it proving otherwise, we returned to Plymouth 
ai8z^ Forby roc, E. Anglia s v, *How did that beast 
prove?’ is a question often asked of the butcher by the 
former 1886 C Scott Sheep-Fetrming 157 Breeders are 
be^Ding to understand that it is to their interest to have 
thSr sheep prove well. 

t c. To prove well : to be well seen, to be evi- 
dent. Oh. rare. 

c X386 Chaucer ProL 547 (Harl MS ) Ful big he was ot 
braun and ede of boones, That preuede wel, for ouer al k®* 
he At wrastlynge he wolde here away Jie Ram. 

„ . f!.‘ .— tr rete enemy to 

hath 


9 To come to be, become, grow arch. 

X560 Daus tr Steidands Comm, 3 This Ihomas, .went, 
after to Fans, and proued best learned of al men m his time. 
x6is G Sandys Trao 136 Neither will othei races in that 
soile proue blacke. 1697 Dryden Ptrg Georg lu 814 To 
Birds their Native Heavens contagious prove, From Clouds 
they fall, and leave their Souls above. X842 Tennyson Lord 
of Burleigh 66 Then her countenance all over Pale agam 
as death did prove. 

■flO. tnir To turn out well, to prosper; to 
thrive ; to succeed. Ohs 

C1386 Chaucer Can. Yerntt Prol. A T 659 Ye shul se wel 
thanne How Jiat cure bisynesse shal th^e & preeue 
CX440 Promp Pam> 415/2 Piovyn, or chevynj pro^eror 
*543 ^ct 35 Hen VIII^ c 17 § 1 Standils or Storers, likely 
to prove and to be Timber-trees ?«i55o Hye Way to 
Spyitel Ho 690 m HazI E P, P IV 55 Inholders that 
lodge hoores and tbeues, Seldon theyr getyng ony way 
preues. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i xxvi 39 Orpyne pioueth 
wel in moyst shadowy places 1604 £ Hake Ho Gold^ No 


\ Nothing pro' 
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Goodnesse in Farr S. P, Jos I (1848) 255 
where gold is skant 1698 Fryer Acc E India ^ . 

All the Eggs laid under one Hen do not always prove. 

•I'll, trans. *= Approve 0 1 6 Oh. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 337 Kyng William his 
dede& [bee]»] Avorpy to be i-preved. c 1400 Destr Troy 
4042 Part of {lat pepull prouyt hit for wit. 1545 T Forster 
Disc in Tytler Nisi Scot (1864} III. 33 He thinketh that 
that adventure ivould be proved , foi he saith the cardinal 
is..smally beloved in Scotland 
12 . Prove up. {JI.Sl) To adduce or complete 
(he proof of right to (something) ; spec, to show 
that one has fuliilled the legal conditions for taking 
up (a grant of government land), so that a patent 
may be issued. Also ahsol. 

L. C. D’Oyle Notches 49 As I had advertised to 
prove up, I persuaded him to stay a week longer and be 
one of my witnesses 189a Harper's Mag June 95/2 As 
tliey ‘ prove up * those claims in the fulness of time, each will 
get her one hundred dollars 1893 Kansas Hist CoU 
(1896) V 91 * Money to loan to prove up * was the device 
on many a little boaid buildmg. 
t Prove, sb. Obs. fare [f. Prove v * cf. obs. 
F.prouve a probe (1549 in Godef ), also Proof sb. 
15 a.] A surgeon’s probe. 

1541 R. Copland Guydotls Quest Chtrurg Liv, The 
maner to take theym [seames] of is to put the tayle of the 
proue vnder the fyst, & to cut the threde of the sayd tayle 
of the proue, and m puttynge the flat of the proue aboue the 
lyppe wherby y® threde i& drawen out, for drede of 
dyuydynge the Avounde 

Broveable, -ably : see Provable, -ably. 
tProve*ct, a. {sb.) Oh. [ad. L. prdvecUus 
advanced, pa pple. of pravehdre . see next. Cf. 
obs. F . proved (1545 in Godef)] Advanced (in 
years); mature, adult, b. sb. Something grown 
or become old. 

153^1 Elyot Gov i iv, Lide infantes assayeth to folowe . 
thefaictes and gesture of them that be prouectein yeres. 
1630 Davenant Cruel Brother n, Dull Caytife, leaue these 
abortme Prouects, And talke m the neAvest fashion. 1636 
BRATHWAiTi?<7/;i Einp. Ep Ded. A 111, It isthe nature of some 
trees not to bring forth fruite until they come to be provect. 

Frovect (pn?ve*kt), v. [f. L. prbvecU^ ppl 
stem of prSvehdre to carry or conduct forward, to 
advance, f pr 5 ^ Pro- 1 i + veMre to carry ] 
fl, trails To cairy forward or onward. Obs. 

1652 Gaule Magasirovt 17 They were miraculously pro- 
vected, and, as it were, carried along in the ayr a 1770 R, 
James Diss Fevers {l^^8) 103 A continual fever, which.. is 
too often provected to malignity. 

2 . Philology. To change or * mutate * a consonant 
in the direction of the sound-shift {lauiverscktebung) 
formulated for Teutonic m Gnmm’s Law (Law 
17); esp. m Celtic, to change a voice consonant 
into a breath consonant of the same senes (e. g, d 
to /, V to /) 

x86i Whitley Stokes Mtddle-Comuk Poem in Trans. 
Phdol.Soc App. 83 G is provected into h after 1/ in^ hyller 
C^ller^. 1877 Ru 9 s Lect Welsh Philol 11 85 As an 
^tial, It [gw reduced to w] was some time or other modified 
from w to which was subsequently provected into/ 1879 
Rhys in Aceulen^ 23 Aug. 144 Even supposing that the 
Teutons were by nature endowed with a sort of a laut- 
v^chteouHg sense, whereby they provected the consonants 
of other nauons. 

Frove'ctant* Math, [f, 'L.provect* (seeprec.) 4 


PROVBDITOB. 


-ANT ; cf. evectant ] In Invariant Algebra {Qmn- 
tics) : A covaiiant considered as the resultant of the 
operation of a provector on a contravanant. 

1858 [see Provector] 

Frovectiou (prove *kj3n). [ad late L. pro^ 
vectiffn~em, n. of action f prbvelfdre : see above.] 
+ 1 . Advance, profiaency, advancement. Obs, 
x6S2 XJrquhart Jewel Wks (1834) 264 Master Duncan 
Liddel was then of that maturity of age and piovection of 
skil in most of the disciplines mathematical. x66o J Lloyd 
Prim Episc 8 He [Clemens Alexandimus] saith, that here 
in the Church the piovections or proficiencies of Bishops, 
Presbyters, Deacons, be imitations of the angelical glory 
2 . Philology, a The sound-shift {lauiverschie* 
bung) of consonants formulated for Teutonic langs. 
in Grimm’s Law ; esp in Celtic, the mutation of 
voice consonants to breath consonants (e. g. of 
gi d, by V to ky ty /), which occurs in certain 
circumstances in the Celtic languages. 

x86x Whitlly Stokes Middle-Comish Poem in Trans. 
Philol Soc App 83 Observe the provection [of d to after 
y\ the reason being that y stands for yt=^aie ; thus may 
tiehevys [from drehevys) *873-5 F.h 9 s in Revue CelUque 
II 331 Other instances of this kind of provection of mute 
consonants following loxr 1877 — • Led Welsh Philol. 
11 67 When gg becomes cc and the like this kind of muta- 
tion may, m default of a more appropriate term, be called 
provection. Ibid, vii 348 When it is said, that the /of 
Xfeather\ is the p of [Trrepov] subjected to provection. 

b. The canying on of the final letter of a word 
to the succeeding one. 

x868 Key Philol Ess 177 The i [in ioihes^ is due to. . 
Provection, having been transferred from the end of the 
preceding word, just as m * for the nonce in place of* for 
then once *. 187a F. Hall Rec, Exemp. False Philol 6 A 
like instance of the provection of n is seen m the * no nother 
cause of varyaunce '^of Sir Thomas More 
8. The canying forward of something into the 
place of something else ; substitution, 
xBpx Rh^s SUid Arthur. Leg ini 165 To be explained 
as a result of another mythological provection, which in 
some instances thrust the Culture Hero into the place of the 
more ancient head of the Celtic pantheon. 

Prove'ctor. Math. [See Vector and Pro- 
VEOT.] a. Quaternions see quot. 1853. b. 
Name for a particular kind of operator in the 
theory of Invariant Algebra. 

1853 Sir W.R. Hamilton Quafemtons (x866) x Succes- 
sive vectors, such as AB and BC, or B-A and C-B, are 
occasionally said to be vector and provector Ibid 4 If a 
provector BC be added to a vector AB, the sum is the 
transvector AC, or in symbols, I (B— A)+A=sB; and 
II (C-B)+(B-Aj=:C-A. x8s8 Cayley Coll, Math, 
Papers II, 514 The Provector operating upon any contra* 
variant gives rise to a contravanant, which may of course 
be an invariant Any such contravanant, or rather such 
contravanant considered as so generated, may be termed a 
Frovectant 


Proved (pr«vd), ///. a. Forms : see Prove v, 
[f. Prove v. + -ed 1. j 

1 . Tried, tested ; hence. That has stood a trial 
or test ; approved, trustworthy, trusty. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xvil. 25 be temptaciouns of proued 
men X45X Capgrave Si. Aug (E.E.T.S ) *4 He, with ful 
good a-vise, sent hem Austyn, a preued maystir. X568 
Grafton Chron. II 36 The best proued men that they 
coulde ftnde x^7 Mascall Govt Cattle Title-p , Search 
hereim and thou shalt find, of prooued remedies quickly. 
1850 Lynch Theo Tnn. ix 176 The saved companies of 
heaven will be. happy societies of proved men. 

2 Shown to be true, or to be as stated ; demon- 
strated. Hence, f Known as such, notorious {obs.). 

X4 . Siockh. Med. MS, i 77 in Angha XVIII. 297 pis 
is prowyd thinge for jie suth [MS. syth], 1562 Child- 
Marriages 207 fSbe] said he was *a provid thief, & all his 
kinne ’ ; and apon that, he callid her ^provid hoore * 1875 

Maine ifrjA Inst xi 326 A custom of proved antiquity. 

3 . Of which probate has been granted. 

1890 Whitakers Alpt, 640 {headtngi Where to find a 
proved will 

Hence Pro'vedly adv. 

^ z6a8 Feltham Resolves 11 [i ] Ixxvii 221 One would tbiuKe 
it strange, .yet it 13 provedly true. 1892 R. Kipling in 
Pall Mall G. 24 Mar 3/2 Having, reverence only for that 
which was indubitab^ and provedly stronger than them- 
selves X90X N ^ Q. 9th Ser, VIII. 455/1 Of the playb 
contained m the present volume two only are provedly his 

Proveditor (pmve'dit^j), also in It. form 
II Proveditx>re (pr^v^d^t^r^) Also a, 7 pro- 
veditour, -videto(u)r, -vidator, 7 -viditpr , i 3 . 
(as It ) 6-7 providitore, 7 -videtore, 9 prow- ; 
pi, -veditori (7 -vidatory) [ad obs It. proved-y 
mod, provveditorSy provider, purveyor, agent-n. 
from provedere to Provide so in F, provdditeur.l 

1 . The title of certain officers of the Venetian 


republic , e g. a commissioner or delegate who 
acted as adviser to the commander of a military 
force ; the governor of a dependency ; a governor, 
overseer, inspector. 

o. 1585 T Washington tr. Ntckolafs Voy ii i. 32 We 
came too an anker vppon good wyll and request of the Pro- 
veditor x6ox R. Johnson Kingd ^ Comitm. 97 With the 
aimie they sende duiers of their gentlemen as legats or 
prouiditors x668 Lend Gas. No 222/2 The Proveditor of 
^ndia Seignior Lot enzoPisani X693T Author. 

O t^N. Test. 216 Joseph .was Grand Proveditor of that 
country 1756 Nugent Gr. Toury Italy IIL 82 Besides 
these the Venetians have ..a common proveditor who takes 
care of the bndges and keeps the city neat, 1832 tu 



FBOVEDOBB 


1619 


FBOVBKS. 


Stsmotid^s Ital, R$p» xvi 361 The patriotSj warned in time, 
arrested the proveditor himself 

1549 Thomas Hist* Itahe 8s They create a Pfouedi* 
torCi who (out of Venice) is of no lesse authontee, than the 
Dictatour was wont to be in Rome. 1696 ti Dh MonVs 
P" 7y Levant xxvi. 242 Both the City and the Harbour are 
commanded by a very fine Castlej where the Proveditore 
resides 1825 Scott Taltsm xxiv, ‘ I piotest against such 
a combat said the Venetian proveditore 
2. A purveyor, caterer, steward. Also 
a. t6w T Smith Foy Constantinople in Misc Cur 
(1708) 111 . 30 Nor did I ever see any in their Fish-Mat kets, 
or one of thein biought to the Ambassador’s Table by the 
Providetor for curiosity a tyrd Sooih S^enit (1744) XI 
VII. 164 He., made the liberality of heaven the instrument 
of his vanity and the very proveditor for his lust, xyao 
De Foe Capt* Singleton ix (1840) 163 Our new providitor 
ordered some of our negroes to plant it. 1765 Blackstonb 
Coniftt I viii 288 Ready money m open market being 
found upon experience to be the best proveditor of any 
i86x Thackeray Four Geoiges m (1862) 130 He ispioud, 
he says, to be that gentleman’s pi oveditor. 1872 City Press 
20 Jan., A committee dinner of the Ironmongers’ Company 
took place at the hall, Mr. Webster being the pioveditor 
1599 Naske Lenten Stuffe 38 Tins well meaning Pater 
atrisSj and prouiditore and suppoiter of Yarmouth [the 
erring], 1649 Taylor Gt, ExemP i Sect, vui. 113 The 
enteitainment, that S. John’s Pioveditore the Angel gave 
him. a xyzfi South Serin* (X823) ^ 420 Can any one dare to 
make him [Chrisly].. his providetore for such things as can 
only feed his pride, and flush his ambition ? 

3 Proveditor-general\Qi*(^mmELa lo], 

170X Loud* Gas No. 3706/1 Proveditoie-GeneralMolino, 
who has the Chief Command of the Venetian Forces in 
Italy 1724 Briton No 23. 100 Vinegar, who is Proveditor- 
Geneial of Cudgels for the inferior Class of Combatants 
at the Bear-Gaiden. 1725 Hs Foe Voy* lound World 
(1840) 275 By the help of our proveditor*general we fared 
very well X730 A Gordon MaffeVs Ampfath* 80 Physi- 
cian to the Proveditor-General [of Candia] 

Provedove (prpv^doau). Also 6 proveador, 
-vedop, 7 -vido(u)p, 7-9 -vidore, 8 -viedore. 
[ad. various Romanic forms, os Pg, provedor^ Sp 
prtrvetdor^ ? Veaetian dial prcfuidore^ all the agent-n. 
from the vb. repr. L. prdvtdSre to Peovide ; cf. 
prec and F./iwn^ty^«7*PuiiVBT0E.] 

1 . A chief officer , a commander, governor, over- 
seer ; - Peovbditoe i. 

X578 in Hakluyt Voy (1600) IIL 701, 1 talked with the 
Prouedor and the Captaine. W, Phillip LinscJuten 

4/2 By fauour and good will of the Proueador^ which is the 
uiefe officer of the Admiraltie. x6x5 G Sandvs 6 The 
Gouernor of the Hand [Zante] whom they call the Prom- 
dore, with two Consiglieri, all gentlemen of Venice X65B 
Phillips, Proveditor^ ( as it were a providourl a gi eat Mili- 
tary Officer among the Venetians. 1805 T Lindlcy 
Brasil Z30 Till they should obtain the permission also of 
the provedore of the custom-house 
2 A purveyor, caterer, Steward , =Pb 07 EDIT 0 E 3 . 
x6B6 Goad Celesi Bodies n. xiv, 355 A Providore, who 
looks abroad into the Countiy for the supply of his Charge. 
17x9 Be Fob Crusoe 249 The Proviedore, or Steward of the 
Monastery, had taken great Care all along X814 Scott 
Swi/Bs Was. II x8a note*Mt Richaid Estcourt, a player . 
was Providore of the Beef-steak Club. 1878 Lady Bsassey 
Ve^* Sufdeam I. xiv. 231 Watching our proveedor^ as he 
went about collecting things by ones and twos 
pg 1693 The Rahe^ or Libertine's Rehg Pref, A ij b, [He] 
considers the whole Creation as only his Garden and Con- 
fectionai7, and the God of it as no more than his Providore 
x 6 a 5 T. 1 . Wharton in Pa. Hist, Soc Mein* I 131 Jewels 
and diamonds to be sold by Robert Bell, humble provedore 
to the sentimentalists. 

t 3 . A storehouse, a larder. Obs rare^K 
1658 R. Franck Hbrili Mens ^ (1821) 68 To observe 
what stock of provisions is stored in theu: providors. 
Proveist, obs Sc. foim of Peovost, 

Proven v’n, pr 5 ’u*v'n), ppl a, [pa. pple. 
(orig. Sc.) of prgue^ Pbovb v , after strong vbs. as 
\chese (cApese), chosen^ cleave^ cloven^weam^vioven^ 

X. -s Peoved 2 (Orig. m Sc. Law ; see note s. v. 
Pbovje V. 5 ) 

1653 R Baillie Dissuas. Find (1655) 63 This is no 
anhwer to a proven challenge 1829 Landor Inuig Conv , 
Penn 4- Ld Peierb. Wks. 1846 I 534/1 They never abandon 
a proven falsehood or an iniquitous demand. 1897 A llbutfs 
6ysf* Med* II 264 We must accept it as a proven fact. 

2 . » Proved i. psendo-<z;'^A. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par IV. 150 He. Had got his 
proven sword into his hand. 1872 Tennyson Gareth A L* 
2^awain .Ask'd me to tilt with him, the proven knight 
Provenance (pr^’v^nans). [a. r* provenance 
(prov’nans) Dut* Acad* 1835, f. provenant, pres, 
pple. of provenir to come forth, arise, ad, L. 
prifoenire . see PeovEl^b ] The fact of coming 
irom some particular source or quarter; oiigm, 
derivation. 

x86x C W King Ant Gems (1B66) 80 Supposing this 
statement as to the piovenanceof the hoard to pe essentially 
true. 1884 A. Lang Custom 4 Myth 13 He would have 
some difficulty m guessmg its provenance, and naming the 
race from which it was brought 1893 J. T. Bent Ruined 
Cities Mashonaiaud vi. 204 Beads of doubtful provenance, 
though some of them may be considered as Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period 1906 H. B Swete Apocalypse Introd. 

11. 9 5. 25 How hard it is to determine the date and pro 
venance of Jewish apocalypsM. 

Provencal (provSnsal), a and so. Also 0-7 
provenaalfl, 7-8 provenoial. [a, F. proven^al 
of Provence L. prdvinct&l-zs PEOvnsroiAL ; see | 
Provence.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Provence 
and Its inhabitants. (See next.) 


1589 Nashe Pref. Gieene's Jllenaphon (Arb) ro Those 
that are neither prouenzall men, nor are able to distinguish 
of Articles 1723 Pope Lei to Lady 26 Sept., Pieces of the 
old Provencal poets 1819 Keats Ode to Nightingale 14 
Dance, and Proven9al song, and sunburnt mirth' 1855 
Milman Lot Chr ix. vm IV 230 The high Proven^ 
patriotism of the Troubadour 190a Speaker s Apr. 9/a 
The Provencal shepherd does not drive bis flock hut leads it 
B sb* 1. An inhabitant of Provence 
x6oo SuRFLET Country Farm 31 The Gascom is hot 
The Prouenciall is hauyhtie and cannot indure to be 
reprooued. X804 C. B Brown tr Volney's View Soil 
If S lyS K collateral wind, called, by the Provencals, the 
mistral 1863 Kingsley Herevo* viii, Her mother was a 
ProvenQale 1902 Speaker 5 Apr 9/1 With all his imagi- 
nation, the Provenqal betrays a curious lealism of his own 
2. The Romamc language spoken m Provence. 
1671 J. Gailhard Pres Si Italy (ed 2) 173 About 
Piemont they i.peak a corrupt Italian, which hath most of 
the Provenzal in it 1743 Collins Ep to Hanvier on Edit* 
Shaks. 40 The soft Provenaal pass’d to Arno’s stieam 
ipox^ Rev Oct 484 One wished that the periodical should 
be bi-lingual and the other that it should be solely in 
Piovencal 

Hence Frove‘]i 9 allEe v , trans, to influence by or 
assimilate to Proven 9 al modes, 

1903 H Lynch G Paris' Med Fr* Lit. 95 It is probable 
that we have lost the earliest lyric poetry of the Proven^al- 
ised school. 

Provence (II prova ns, prpv&is). [a. F. Pro- 
vence L. pr&vincia Province. 

The southern part of anaent Gallia {Narbonensis\ which 
came under Roman rule long before the other parts, was 
familiarly styled (^tosira) Pravineia, ‘ the (or our) province * ] 
The name of a former province in the south-east 
of France east of the Rhone , used attrih*^ as in 
Provence oil^ olive oil fiom Provence 
In Provencerose, the word is an error for Provinst a town 
in N.E France, where this rose was cultivated. 

XS78 Lytb Dodoens vi 1 653 The third kind are they 
which some call Roses of Prouince. 1765 H. St John 
Let toG Selwynixjsn S, 4 Coniemp (1843) I 347 

My brother desires you would be so good as to send him 
some veiy good Provence oil, 1850 Loudon Encycl Card* 
1053/2, 55 R{osd\ centdbha Piovence or Cabbage rose. 
1905 Wesim, Gas 31 July lo/i The misnamed Piovence 
rose was first introduced into France by the Crusaders at 
Provins (Seme and Marne) 

f Provencion, obs. erron. form of Prevention 
2a; cf. Peo -1 3. 

a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen* FIJI 109 Also by his power 
Legantine he gaue by prouencions, all benefices belongyng 
to spintuall persones 

Inovend (prp vend), sb Obs, or arch. Also 4-6 
provende. [a. F. provende (lath c. in Littrd) fa 
prebend, a supply of food, provender « It. pro- 
fenda^ ^provenda, provender, medL. provenda 
( 13 th c. in Du Cange) Romanic type * provenda 
[whence also OSax. prbvenda^ OHG. pfrovinta 
lQt.pfrunde\ MLG, MDu. proven{d)e, ON./Tvf- 
vendat prSfenda^ etc,); altered form of L. prm- 
benda^ prebenda. Prebend (with pro- for prae^^ 
pre- (see Pro- 1 3), and Romanic v from b) cf, 
Provost, and OF prcvoire for prevoirez-presby- 
frum priest. See also Provender, and Provand, 
Provant, Proviant, representing the same word. 

(Cf. Tobler in Cohn’s Svffixw. 81, K6rting Ronu WB, 
no 736a) Diez (&v prebendch sug^sts that the word has 
been influenced by L.prdvid-ire to Provide] 

L » Prebend 1 , also, the portion or allowance 
of food supplied to eadi inmate of a monastery ; 
stipend. 

[1292 Britton ii.xvii § 6 Touz prelatzet religious demaun- 
dauntz tenementz estre apurtenauntz a lour crises ou a lour 
provendes] <;x330 R, Brunne Chrost. (1810) axo pei rene 
fam prouendes,>orgh power )>at J)ei haue, <;z4oo Rone 
Rose 6931 If we seen hym wynne honour Richesse or preis 
thurgh his valour Prouende rent or dignyte. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg* 415/2 The other dayes he gaue his prouende to poure 
peple 1727^41 Chambers Cycl. s v,, In monasteries, when 
the religious go to meals, they are said to go to provend. 
X873 Longf Wayside Inn m. Monk o/Casal-Maggiorevn^ 
Brother Anthony Drove him [the ass] before him . . Safe 
with his provend to the convent gate 
2. Food, provisions, esp* (m early use always) 
dry food for horses, as corn and hay ; — Pro- 
vender 2. 

C1330 R, Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10730 Mete & 
dryiike, & hors prouende. 1570 Levins Mamp* 65/1 Pio- 
nende, pabalum, t <11687 Cotton Winter xxx. With 
Hail instead of Provend fed 2853 Fraset^s Mag XLyill 
423 He gives us an elaborate account of the provend and 
cuisine 1B55 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s v , 'Tis a proud 
horse that won’t carry its own proven 1900 Crockett 
Fitting of Peats iii in Love Idylls (1901) 24 It shall never 
be said that Adam Home took another man’s horse and 
provend wi^out asking hts leave 

t Pro 'vend, Obs, [f. prec sb] trans. Tq 
supply with provender ; to feed, to fodder 
iS8x A Hall Iliad n 30 Do throughly prouend wcl your 
Horsse G1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 67 ni fodder an Provon the Tits for the, 
Provonder (prp’vSndsi), sh?- Also 4-5 pro- 
vendre, 5 -dotir, -dere, -dyr, 6 provander, 
prawnder. lBi.OF*provendre(j^ihc mGodef.), 
a phonetic variant of provende Provend.] 
fl. A prebend. Obs, 

[1306 Rolls of Parlt I 219/1 Le Roi & les ditz Countes& 
Barons.. deivent presenter a les Provendres, & les Eghses 
Parochieles.] CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 419 Cathedral 


chirchis ]>at han prouendris approprid to hem. 1387 Tre- 
visA Higden (Rolls) VIII 95 pe monkes weie disparpled,and 
what )>ey hadde was i-ordeyned to provendres to clerkes [L. 
in praehendas clericorum redeuitsi 1393 Langl P. PI C 
IV 32 And porchace 30W prouendres wmle souse pans laste^. 
c 1423 St Mary ofOignie^ ii vi. in Anglia VIII. 167/27 
Anohere whan hee hadde a prouendour menely sufficient 
to hym receyued anojjer prouendere hat was gietter of 

S and rentys C1440 Promp Parv, 415/2 Prouender 
vendyr, benyfice, S prebend, henfyee,/*. probender, 
_,prebenda, 

2 Food, provisions, esp. dry food, as com or 
hay, for horses, etc. , fodder, forage. In reference 
to human bemgs, now huviorons 
1340 Ayenb « Seruices ulessliche of hore, of carten, ojjer 
prouendres to ham, o^er to hare children, 1377 Langl. 
P PI. B xiii, 243 , 1 fynde payne for he pope and prouendre 
for his palfrey a 1400 Siege of Troy 409 in ArcMv neu* Spr* 
LXXIl, Provandre, com and hay. 2547 Boobde Introd* 
Knowl xxxviL (1870) 216 The Camel kneel^ downe to 
haue eaten hys prouender. 1567 Turberv Ovid's Epist. 
9xb, And in unwilhng mouth my meate and yrlcsome 
prawnder greene. 1591 Shaks i Hen FI, i ii. ir They 
must be dyeted like Mules, And haue their Prouender ty'd 
to their moutbes X703 Maundrell yottm ferns (1732) 2 
Meat, Drink, Bed, Fire, Provender , with these it must be 
every ones care to fuinish himself. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xiii, The coxswain had examined the provender in the 
ship. 1863 Holland Zfltf fonesesiii 53 He. salutes any 
flag under which he can win plaudits and provender X90J 
Wesim Gas 3 Jan la/i The vacant canonry of St Albans 
—at present a stall without provender. 

S. Thieves^ slang. (Seequot.) 

<11700 B E Did. CanU Provender^ he irom whom any 
Money is taken on the Highway 1725 New Cant Diet, 
Provender^ Money taken from any one on the Highway. 

+ Provender, sb,^ Obs. Also 4 prouendere, 
-dre [In sense i, ME. provendcre^ a. OF. pro- 
vendterj -der (iith c m Godef.) *— L, prse-^ pre- 
benddrtus Prebendary, f. prsthenda prebend see 
Provend sb. In sense 2, perh. for provander^ f. 
Provand -*--eri.] 

1. A prebendary 

CX330 R Brunne Ch'on. (x8io) 8x Of he j^an is his house 
at are was prouendere, now is rdigiouse Ibid 261 Neuer 
isshop, ne person, ne nche prouendere [printed perronen- 
deie], Ne erle, ne baron, ne knyght, ne squiere. 13^-8 T 
UsK Test, Lave ii lu (Skeat) 1 . 50 Kowe is losell for his 
songes, petsoner and prouendre alone, with whiche many 
thriflye shulde encrease 

2 A purveyor, one who provides supplies rare, 

^ 15x5 Barclay Egloges 111 (1570) B vj b/a For if thou hue 
in court, thou must rewarde this xaole . Butlers and 
Butchers, prouenders and Bakers 

+ Provender, a. Obs, rare’^^ (?) (Perhaps an 
error of some kind.) 

1643 Milton Divorce iv, g Even then most unquencht. 
when the importunity of a provender burning is well 
anougb appeas’d 

Provender (pr/^wendoi), v [f Provender 
sb?' Cf OF. provender to furnish with or to 
take provender, to provide with a prebend, f. 
provende Provend.] 

f 1, trans. To provide with a prebend or benefice. 
X277 Langl P PI, B in 149 She hlesseth )nse bisshopes 
...Prouendreth persones and prestes meynteneth. 
a. To provide (horses, etc.) with provender ; to 
fodder. Also fig, 

X584 L^eesters Commw, (1641) 151 The white Paulfrey 
when hee is well provendred, is proud and fierce. x64x 
Milton Prd Episc, Wks 1851 HI, go Their xesolved 
decree of reducing into Order tbeir usurping and over 
provender’d Episcopants. 1707 Mortimer Hiisb (1721) L 
207 That the Horse be well provender’d, and dnnk but little 
over Night. 1905 Holman.Hunt Pre.Raphaelitisw I. 438 
He had our horses subled and ^rovendered. 

Hence Pro vend.enng vbl sb , the providing of 
provender. 

1620 Shelton Qntx, (1746) HI xxv. 172 Let me make an 
End of provendering my Beast. 01x628 Preston New 
Cevt (1630) 183 The provendering of his horse is a dispatch- 
ing of his lourney. 

+Pro*vendrer. Ohs, [f. Provender + 
-erI; cf. Provender sh?^ r, also jfrutterer, uphol- 
sterer ] The holder of a prebend ; a prebendary. 

[z347’’8 Rolls of Parlt 11 . 2zg/x Thomas de Trillek 
Provendrer de la Provendre de Matton en Edise de Welles ] 
X362 Langl. P PI, h. iii. i4S Prouendreres, persuns, 
Freostes heo meyntenej*. 0x380 Wvclif Sel. Whs, III. 
2X1 Alle siche hen symonieris pat occupien bi symonye pe 
patnmonye of Crist, be >« popis . or provenderens. 

f Pro’veadry- Ohs, rare, [f, Provend sb, 4 - 
-BY ] = Prebend i, 2 cf. Pbebendby. 

[X327-8 Year Bk, oi Edw III (1600) sb. Le roy port 
Quare impedit vers W leuesque de Sarum del prouendry 
appelle Minor pais altans in ecclesia beate Marie Sarum ] 
1483 Cath Angl 292/a A Prouandry \pr. Promandry], 
prebenda^ prebendarius qui hahet prebendalm], 1708 
Tertnes de la Ley 469 Frovendry m the Church of Sarum, 

IS called the lesser part of the Altar in the Church of 
St Mary 41 E 3 S b 

+ Frove’ue, V, Ohs. rare. [a. F. provenir^ or 
ad. L. pi Svemre to come forth, arise, originate, f 
prbi Pro- I i a + ven-ire to come.] intr. To come 
as proceeds or produce , to proceed, arise ijroni 
any source of revenue or profit). 

X505 Will af W. Clarke (Somerset Ha), The cropp 
therof proveny/ig xsN Sc A fas, VI (18x4) III zyofo 
To transport ^ samin and all vthens mynerallis and metalles 
and vthens thingis provening thairof bepnd sea. 2733 
ti Renaudot's Acc, India 4 China 63 The Sums provening 
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from this great Quantity of Gold are distributed to those 
ofthe Ro5^Hous<dtol<L « . ^ 

l^oveuioxtce (provJ'niens). [f. \.,prdvcment' 
eiu, pr. pple. oi provemre to Pbovene * see -ence. 
Preferred to Provexaucb by those who object to 
the French fonn of the latter: cf Convenance, 
CoirVENIENCE.] *= Peovenakcb. 

iXkt Century Mag kviz 633/2 Where%er \\&^r0o^ence 
IS stated. 1 received the mformation from General C^ola 
m xierson 1895 A. J.Evajib in jnU Helhme Stud XIV 
276 Engraved stones of other types of uncertain pro- 
venience were obtained in Candia. 1899 R Ellis in 
C/orj. Rev, 131/2 The readings reported as coming from 
the Gyraldmus were not always to be treated as if ue had 
any certainty of their provenience. 

t Frove*lii 6 nt| a. Sc Obs rare, [ad. L. prff- 
vemenl~em z see Forthcoming. 

iSS^ Sc, Ads Mary (1814I IL App. 601/1 W* all 1 « .p)n- 
tributionis and taxationisof oure said realme and dominionis 
to be falling or provementis sea )>e deceiss of oure said 
derrest &thir. 

t Prove*nsion, obs. erron. form of Pbeventioet 
2 a I cf. Pbo- 1 3 . 

165s Fuller Ck, Hisi iv. ii § 8. 158 The King promised 
to t^ order with the Popes Provisions and Provensions, 
that so learned men ought he advanced. 

+ PrO*Te]lt. Obs, [ad. L. prSverU-us a coming 
forth, produce, supply, increase, f. prbvent-^ ppl. 
stem of frvoen-%re to come forth, Provenb So 
QY, present (138a in Godef.).] = Provence. 

ZMS-SO tr. Hsgdm (RoUs) VI 361 ^This kynge divided 
aUe bis proventes [L. provetUus sim\ into ij. partes Ibid. 
VIII. 335 He., occupied the woUes of alle men, and the 
ix^ha parte of alle comes, of which proventus he commaunded 
lordes of townes Aat were nye to I>eym to 3iffe an answere. 
CX460 Osetiey Reg, 57 Offirynges, and o)w panshall pro- 


26/2 ]^t btr maiestie is infeft m lyverent in. all 

provends xentis and emolumentis of the same pxopirtie. 
i66a Evblvn Pomona^ Aphorisms Cider 45 A Neighbour 
having a ^podi provent of Furelings (an Apple of choice 
account with us). 

Provent(e, obs. vanant of Peovant. 
Proventricnlav (prdhyeatriki?nai), a, [f. 
next -AB 1 .] Pertaining to the proventricnlus 
x83S-< Owen in Tod^s Cycl Anai, 1 . ^19/z The secretion 
of the proventricular or gastric glands is analogous to the 
gastric jui^ in man. 1874 Coues Birds N, W, 683 18915 

Aikemeum^-^ Har 4is(/3 A description of the proventri- 
cular crypts he had found m .the African tantalus. 

II PrOTentricnlus (prFnventrrkirHi^s). Zool, 
rmod.L., f. prSt Pbo-1 + Dentnculus Ventricle, 
dim. of •venter belly.] 

a. Omith, The glandular or true stomach of 
buds, which lies between the crop and the gizzard. 

*83^ Owen in Todels Cycl, Anai, I 31^/1 The jpro- 
ventnculus varies . in form and magnitude in different birds. 
iUfjo Rollsstdn Anim, Life Introd. 51 In adult Birds, 
rile digesrive tract is characterized by the absence of teeth , 
and by the presence of a horny and of a muscular 
gizzard plac^ posteriorly to a glandular proventnculus. 
x886 Athenmum 30 Jan. 171/3 The ostrich's proventnculus 

b* A glandule expansion of the lower part of 
the cesophagus m some Mammalia. 

2875 C C, Blake Zool 52 The proventricolus of the Dor. 
mouse and Beaver 

c. In Invertehrata : in some msects, the crop or 
ingluvies, an expansion of the oesophagus having 
thick muscular walls armed with homy promin- 
ences ; in worms, a muscular crop. 

'ZT..U._. A A r. Jl ..... . 


larva] commences as a short oesophagus, which ends lu a 
proventnculus. 

tPrO'veiLlie. Obs, [a. obs. F. provenu (1670 
in Godef.) produce, revenue, prop. pa. pple. of F. 
provenir to come forth, anse : cf. Provent ] The 
sum ansing from something , the proceeds, returns, 
produce, profit revenue 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr, Moder (ed. Ward) 9/2 The nch and 
dainty provenues of our gardens and orchards. 1671 Howd 
Ir Man (ed Rogers) I 434 Bom to consume such an 
estate, and devour the provenue of so many farms and 
manors. 1755 Magens Insurances I 25 By the Provenue 
(or Produce) of the Kersies and Tin, bought with the 
1 1000 lent. 

IProver (piw yoj). Also 4 -ere, 5 -ar, -owr, 
(prower), s-dprovour; $ 4 preuere, 5 prever. 
[In sense i, f. Prove+ -erI • s= OF.pyweorjprou- 
tfour. In a = Anglo-L. probator (Bracton, Fleta 
U* 111 S§ 43» 44)> ^^•provour^pruvour \Bn\\.Qr{),'\ 

I. 1 . One who tne^ tests, or puts to the proof. 
In quot. 1686, an ^sayer of metals. Obs, or arch, 
xafo Wyclip yervu on A stalwrthe prouere [1388 preuere, 
^'<^\%,probatorem\ Y 3af thee in my puple, and thou shalt 
wite, and oreue the wme of them c 1450 tr, De Imtiaiione 
V,* ^ rowarder of all gode men, & a muty prever 

of-^U deuoute men 1535 Coverdale Jer, vi 27 Ihe haue 
I set for a prouer of my harde people, to seke out and to 
trye thar wayes. z 686 Loud, Gaz. No 219^4 Chief Prover 
(or Assay-Master General of the Empire of Germany), 

b. An instrument or apparatus for testing. 

* 75 * I>. Jefferies Treat, Diamonds (ed 2) x8 An mstru- 
ment useful for examining the size and depth of any 
diamond, called a prover. t86a Catal, Internal, Exm, 
li. XIII. zo Woollen and linen provers. 


c. Engraving, A skilled workman employed to 
print proof impressions • cf. Prove v, 1 e. 

187s lire's Did Arts II 289 In the puncipal houses 
there are generally employed from two to si\ men whose 
duty It is to print proof impiessions only [of an engraved 
plate], they are called plovers 1900 Daily News 18 Sept 
8/4 Process block prover on Albion Press wanted, 

H, 1 2 . One who confesses a felony and gives 
evidence against his accomplices m order to secure 
their conviction, one who turns king’s or state’s 
evidence ; one who undertakes to prove a criminal 
accusation against another : = APPROVER ^ i, Obs, 
[1335-6 Bradof£sNoU-bh (1887) III 174 Appellum unde 
duellum. mter quemdam probaiorem et ahum queradam 
quern idem probator de societate appelatut contra coronam 
. Regis xays Act 3 Edm I (ist Stat, Westm ) c 15 Ceus 
queux sont appellez de provurs taunt come le provm vist 
Z292 Britton i 11, § 16 Qe les Corouners receyvent les re- 
conisaunces de felonies fetes par provours en presence del 
viscounte;] csjyao APol Loll 69 Oiher he scbal dampne be 
prouar, or, .schal lUge ]je vngilty. Z444 Rolls of Parlt, V 
xii/a He knowleched diverse Felonies and Iresons, and 
becam a provowr. Z456 Sir G, Haye Law Amts (STS) 
264 Jfugement is done before a juge be a provour and a 
dmendour and witnes. X588 Iambarde Eiren, iil u. 344 A 
Prouour must heginne with confession of his owne fault, 
before he may be permitted to burthen an other man x6zx 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit ix. xxiv, 851/2 Suffer neither the said 

S rouer, nor defender to take any of their weapons, 1769 
LACKSTONE CoMin IV. XXV. 330 He IS called an approver 
or probator, and the party appealed or accused is 

called the applies, 

8. One who shows something to be true, a 
demonstrator, rare, 

*738WarburtonZ?iV Legal III, ii App 34 He will bung 
several Testimonies to prove it And on such Occasions 
he IS a most unmerciful Prover. 1850 Browning Chnsimas- 
Eve tv. Truth remains true, the fault’s m the prover. 

Proverb (prp'vajb), sh. Also 4-7 proverbe. 
[ME. a. F proverbe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L prSverbtum an old saying, adage, proverb, 
in late L. also a byword, f. pro^ Pro- 1 i -h verb~um 
word + 4 u 7 Jtt collective suffix, hence app ‘ a (re- 
cognized) set of words put forth’, cf. addgtum 
adage.] 

1. Ashortpithysaying in common and recognized 
use; a concise sentence, often metaphorical or 
alliterative m form, which is held to express some 
truth ascertained by experience or observation and 
familiar to all ; an adage, a wise saw. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylits iii, 250 (299) Prouerbes kanst J»i 
self I-now and woost Ajetis J>at vice 138a Wyclit Ezek xvi 
44 Loo 1 eche man that seith euery where a prouerbe in 
thee shal take it to . As the modir, so and hir doubter. 
Z48Z Caxton R^nard iv, (Arb ) 7 It is a comyn prouerbe. 
An Enemyes mouth saith seeld wel 1553 T Wilson Rhet 
(1580) 122 What neede I heape all these together, se^ng 
Heiwoddes Prouerbes are in Pnnte? 1577 B Googe 
HeresbacTCs Hush (1586) 47 As the Prouerbe in Englande is, 
Set a Knaue on borsebacke, and you shall see him shoulder 
a Knight x6oz J Wheeler Treat, Comm 58 For it is 
merry in Hall, where beards wagge all, according to that olde 
right English Prouerbe of our Ancestours. 1659 Howell 
Lexicon, Proverbs aiv. Proverbs may not improperly be 
called the Philosophy of the Common Peeple, or, according 
to Aristotle, the truest Reliques of old Philosophy, a Z7X6 
South Semu (1823} 1 . ^37 What is a proverb, but the 
experience and observation of several ages, gathered and 
summed up into one expression ? X840-X Weight & Halli- 
WELL The Proverbs of King Alffed. 2850 Ht 

Martineau Hist, Peace II. iv xii. 159 Hence it was that 
those words passed into a proverb 2870 Lowell Study 
JUtnd, 162 Sambo, with his stock of proverbs, the ready 
money of human experience. 

b, spec The Book of Proverbs^ a didactic 
poeticid book of the Old Testament, consistmg of 
maxims ascribed to Solomon and other authors. 

*303 R. Brunne Hatidl, Synne X1904 Salamon sey]^, |)at 
ya wys, Yn a boke of Prouerhyys. 1390 Gower Conf III 
48 Of Salomon and the prover nes. Of Macer al the strengthe 
of herbes 2526 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W iS3x) 212 b, Than 
riiall it be veryfyed that Salomon sayth m his prouerbes 
163s R. Bolton Corn/ Affi, Consc, i 14 This Book of 
Proverbs is compared to a great heape of gold rings rich 
and orient severely ; and every qne shining with a distinct 
sense by itselfe. z8fo W W Newton Serm Boys ^ Girls 
(i88zj 203 He turned to the third chapter of Proverbs and 
lead It over. 

c. Phr, To a proverb, to an extent that has 
become proverbial , proverbially 
2766 Fordyce Serm Yng, Worn (1767) II. xiii, 231 That 
revengeful disposition, of which your sex have been accused 
wen to a proveih 2796 Morse Amer Geog I Pref 7 
To depend on foreigners, partial, to a proverb, to their own 
country 1817 J, Evans Excurs, BTindsor, etc. 482 A 
country^ swampy even to a proverb zSao Macaulay Hist, 
Eng viii II. 275 The new chief justice, air Robert Wright, 
was Ignorant to a proverb * 

2 . a A common word or phrase of contempt or 
reproach, a byword; 4" hence transf a person 
or thing to which such a phrase is applied: 
* BrwoRD 2 {phs ). 

z^ Wyclif X Kings ix 7 And Iiael she] be into pro- 
uerbe and into fable, to alle jmphsCisss Coverd shall he 
wme a byworde and fabell amonge all nacions] 2535 
Coverdale il 6 Shall not all these take vp a prouerbe 
agaynst him, and mocke him with a byworde ? 2560 
Bible (Genev ) petti xxvul 37 And thou shalt be a 
wonder, a prouerbe & a commune talke among all people 
zoBo Burnet Rochester 173 One of the Glories of his Age 
washecorae a Proverb 179* Boswell Johnson (1852) III. 
34 1 *® should take care not to be made a proverb. 


b transf, A thing that is proverbial or a matter 
of common talk. 

165s Stanley Hist Philos II iii 13 Abdeia a Town of 
I Thrace, noted for the simplicity of the Inhabitants which 
grew even to a proveib *ZP7 Chamberlayne Pres 
St Eng I 111 (ed 22) 20 Buckinghamshire Bread and 
Beef IS a Proverb for then Goodness 27x2 Steele Sped 
No. 509 F 8 Mr Hobson, .when a Man came for a Horse, 
obliged him to take the Horse which stood next to the 
Stable-Door From whence it became a Proverb to say 
‘ Hobson's Choice 18^ J H Newman Hist. Sk (1873) 
IL 1. 11. 61 Siberia goes toi a proverb for cold* India is a 
proverb for heat 2855 Bain Senses Int iii. iv § 21 (1864) 
212 The mental absorption of Aichimedes is a proverb. 
f 3 . An oracular or enigmatical saying that 
requiies interpretation ; an allegory, a parable Obs 
2382 Wyclif John xvi 25, X haue spokun to 30U thes 
thingis in prouerhis \gloss 01 deike saumplis], the our 
cometh, whanne now I schal not speke to gou m prouerbis, 
but opTOly. 25*6 Tisdale tbid, 29 His disciples sayd vnto 
hym loo nowe speakest thou playnly, and thou vsest no 
proverbe 2621 Bible Pi ^ ov , i 6T0 vnderstand a prouerbe, 
and the interpretation , the wordes of the wise, and their 
darke sayings 2842 Trench Parables i (1877) 7 Those are 
called ‘proverbs ’ in St John, which, if not strictly parables, 
yet rlflim much closer affinity to the parable than to the 
proverb, being m fact allegoriS. 

4 . A play of which a proveib is taken as the 
foundation of the plot. Called in French proverbe ; 
in Eng. chiefly used of French plays so called. 

2842 Brande Did Sci, etc. 994/2 Proverb In dramatic 
literature the term has been applied to short pieces, in 
which some proverb or popular saying is taken as the 
foundation of the plot.. Carmantelh was the most success- 
ful writer of proverbs at the time of their highest popularity 
*879 Jos Knight in Aihetiseimt 28 June, [in reference to 
the Comidie Frangaise then in England] The comedies 01 
the proverbs of Musset meanwhile defy the translator, and 
their representation calls for a class of acting of which our 
stage knows nothing 2893 Nation (N.Y) 20 July 50/3 
She [Comtesse de Chamhrun] was fond of acting m her 
own private theatre Sometimes she wrote a ‘proverb’ 
herself, and cieated the principal part 

5 . pi, A name for various round games played 
with pioverbs or popular sayings. 

A common form is the guessing of such a saying by asking 
questions of the circle of players, whose answeis must intro- 
duce in order each word of the proverb 

6. attnb, and Cotnb,, as proverb-card, -htmiifig, 
-monger, -wisdom ; proverb~kke adj. and adv. 

ciS86 C'tcss Pembroke Ps xliv. vii, Proverb-Iike our 
name is woin 2709 O Dykes Eng Prov tjr Reji, Jed 2) 
274 A Pack of Proverb-Cards, lately printed, and curiously 
engiav’d with Figures. 2857 Mrs GattyZf^ y«/Ff(i8s8) 
4 A genuine proverb-monger— he who chills off your en- 
thusiasm by a tame truism. 2902 F E 'SMiMcPtoverb- 
Lore 89 Proverb-hunting is a very pleasant recreation. 

Proverb (prpwojb), v, [f, prec. sb. ; cf. med.L. 
prdverh-drt, It. proverbiare to speak in proverbs.] 

1 irans. To utter m the form of a proverb ; to 
speak of pi oveibially , to make a byword of. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus nr 244 (293) J 7 is wise clerkes that 
ben dede han euere this prouerbed to vs gong x£M Porter 
Angry Worn, Abin^d, (Percy Soc.) 41 You haue most 
learnedly prouerbed it, commending the vertue of patience 
or forbearance 2672 Milton Samson 203 Am 1 not sung 
and proverhd for a Fool In every stieet? X79Z-Z823 
DTsraeli Cur Lit,, Philos Proverbs, Nations proverb 
each other, counties Bout counties 2842 Ld J. Manners 
Eng Trust ii 64 One short month should hear his dastard 
name Proverhed as emblem of disgrace and shame 

2 . To furnish or provide with a proverb. 7 ‘are, 

2592 Shaks Rom. 4 Jul i. iv 37, 1 am proucrb’d with a 

Grandsier Phrase, He be a Candle-holder and looke on. 

3 . vntr To utter or compose proverbs, ^ure 

2648 Milton Observ Art, Peace Wks. 1851 IV 580 All 

thir pains tak'n to seem so wise in proveibing, seives but 
to conclude them downright Slaves. 

Hence Pro’verbed a, 

1788 Burns Let, to Mrs, Dunlop 2 Aug., Unlike sage 
proverh’d wisdom's haid-wrung boon. 2845 S. Turner 
Rich ///, Pref 8 A regular story, corresponding with this 
proverhed King’s real story, or rather biography. 

IFroverbial (pri7va*jbiM), a, {sb ) [ad. late L. 
frdverbidl-is, f. proverbi-um : see Proverb sb, and 
-AL. So Y, proverbial (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1 . Resembling, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a proverb ; expressed in a proverb or proverbs. 

2432-50 [implied in Proverbially 2]. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm Par John xviu. 507 b, Jesus did vouchsafe to 
aunswere hym by a riddle and a prouarbiall saying. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep 98 Although proverbs bee popu- 
lar principles, yet is not all true that is proverhiall 17x2 
Steele Spect No 509 ^ * Delivered in his own home^ 
Maxims, and a Kind of Proverbial Simplicity. zpoB Q 
Rev, Apr 338 Popular expressions of proverbial wisdom. 

2 That has passed mto a proverb, or into common 
talk ; used or current as a proverb ; notorious. 

IS7* Golding Calwi on Ps, xkv, 14 The name of them 
flew conionly abrode among proverbyall figures in way of 
reproche. 2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 71 That grounded 
1 tranguilitie, which made it prouerbiall to the world. No 
J^auen but Arcadte 17x1 Steele Sped No. 24s F a what 
Hudibras of •tuch Disputants, which is so true, that it 
w almost Proverbial. iByBilvxmPhystogr 45 The prover- 
bial London fog owes its density and darlmesstothe smoke. 
1 3 . Addicted to the use of proverbs. Obs, 

1665 Brathwait Comment Two Tales 238 He vias a 
most Proverbial Jenkin, and could twit his testy Wife with 
store of such Proverbs as these. 

tB. sb a. One addicted to the use of proverbs, 
b, A proverbial saying, a proverb, Obs, 
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Porter Angry Worn Ahit^d. (Percy Soc; 39 Why, 
what doth this prouerbial with vs? J Caryl in 

Spuigeon Tretts Dco) Ps. u. la In our proverbials, to take 
a thing in snuff, is to take it in anger 1778 Learning at a 
Loss 11, 157 A few more pretty Proverbials, 

Hence Prove rbialisniy a proverbial saying, 

1846 in Worcester, citing N Amer, Rev 

ProveTbialist. P.aspiec. + -IST.] One who 
originates, uses, 01 records proverbial sayings 
1709 Brit Apollo II. Supeinum No 5 as/a He [Solomon] 
was so celebrated a Pioverbialist 18x5 AV. H Irflasu 
Rcnhbleonmma "gvi note^ Luckily for the pioverbialist, the 
good Pope knew nothing of the Gieek language xSoS 
N ^ Q qxh Ser. II, 430/2 If Ray is the only pioveibialist 
who notes it 

Froverbia*lity. [f Phoverbial a + -iti.] 
a. The quality of being proverbial, b Addiction 
to the use of proverbs. 

1852 E FiT 7 Gi:RALn Leii 07 Feb (xSBg) I 216 To show 
why Books of that kind are dull what soi t of writei s ough t 
to be quoted &c ; pioverbial writers, and what constitutes 
pioverbiality 1892 Atliensentn 11 June 758/2 Coaiseness 
and * prove! biahty' are the only leading features we can 
detect in the scanty fiagments of Sophion 
ProYeTbializei •o [f as prec. + -ize ] 

1 intr To make or uttei proverbs Hence Pro- 
ve'rbializiug vbL sb» 

1683 Kcnnett tr, Erasm* on Folly 125, 1 forbear from any 
farthei Proveibialmng. x8x8 Colertdgb in Lti. Rent (1836) 
1 . 129 Perhaps the best specimen of SanchoSpioveibializing 

2 trans. To make or convert into apioverb; to 
use proverbially; to speak of in a proverb ^a7‘e 

a 1827 Goon cited in Webster (1828-32) 

Proverbially Cpi^?v 5 ibiah), adv [See -lt 2 J 
1 In a proveibial manner, by way of, by means 
of, or as a proverb , according to the proverb. 

*43*^8® tf* Uigden (Rolls) V. 55 Of whom hit was seide 
pioverbially that his lyfe was lyke to his doctiyne, slepenge 
not in bedde, and tastenge neither wyne ne Hesche Z57X 
Golding Calmn on Ps Ixxiii 9 As we say proverbyally in 
English, to looke uppon one as the divile looketh over 
Lincoln 16x3 Purchas Pil^viage (xdT4) 621 A cowaid 
biaggait is proueibmlly called a Lion of Agla <xx7S4 
Fielding xst Olytdluac Demosth Wks 1766 IX 240 It is 
pioveibially said, that if a man preseives the wealth he 
attains, he is gieatly thankful to fortune 1855 Macaulay 
Hist Ei^,XLi III 204 Hia ancestors , though 01 iginally 
English, were among those eaily colonists who were pio* 
verbially said to have become moie Irish than Irishmen 
2 . To a degree that has become proverbial, or 
matter of common talk ; notoriously. 

X663 Glanvill De/" Vanity Dogin 15 So uncertain and 
proveibially inconstant a cause as the Winds are 1796 
movLBK Ainer, Geoe, I 313 The name of Benedict Ainold 
has become pi oveibiatly contemptible 1892 Montefiore 
Jlibbeit LecU u 96 Ihe argument from silence is pro- 
verbially dangeious. 

Prove'rbic, <x> [f L. p-overh-nm or 

Eng. p ovei b + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of proveibs. 

1902 F, E, Hulmc Proven b~Lofe 123 The Talmud as a 
mine of pioverbic wealth, 

Proverblo logy. [f. L. prSverhUttm Pbovbbb 
+ -0)LOGY.] The scientific study of proverbs ; transf. 
pioveibs collectively. Hence Proverbio’logist, 
a student or investigator of proverbs. 

1868 Q Rev July 243 The richness of Spanish proverbio- 
logy IS like 'rood wine that needs no bush 1 ^ x^^-^AihetisBum 
x8 Feb 2x6/1 His excellent book is suie to meet with a 
heai ty welcome on the part of all proverbiolomsts 

+ Fro*yerbize« 2^- Obs rare—^, [f. Pbovbbb 
sh + -IZB.] trans. To style or call proverbially. 

xi$9x Sylvester Du Bartas i. vii. 653 For house-hold 
Rulesj lead not the learned Writs Of the Stagynan (jg^Iory of 
good Wits) Nor his, whom [/ e Xenophon], for his hony- 
steeped stile. They pioverbizM the Attick Muse yer-while 
FVOVett (pr«ve*t). rare, [Aphetic form of 
Epbouvettb] An eprouvette, an instrument for 
testing the strength of gunpowder 
1817 Sportwg Mag, I 107 Employed by the Board of 
Ordnance, to make their provetta for ascertaining the 
strength of gunpowder 

f Prove*xity. Obs rare’~^, [Ultimately from 
L. prBvect’US advanced, pa pple. of jirdveh^e see 
pjjovEOTioiT For the foim, cf comex^ comexity ] 
An advanced condition 01 state 
1674 Blount GUssogr ^ed 4), Prtmexity , greatness of 
age^e being well grown m years, or well studied in any Art. 
f Moveys obs. variant of Pubvby v 
fProvlable, a, Obs, rare^^, [a OF. ^rove- 
able (13th c, m Godef ), var, of potirveablef 
' qui pourvoit tons les besoms * . see PubvbyabIjIG.] 
? Suitable, convenient; or ? get-at-able 
1450 Poston Lett I 176, I desyre that and I=if] John 
Beiney can mete wyth Dallyng, that fals undre eschetor, 
in onye place proviable, that he may [be] by force brought 
to Castre .to be kept yn hold 
t Frovia'nce. Sc, Ohs, rare. Also 4 pruwi- 
anoe [a OF. provecaice (13th c. in Godef.), 
variant o( por-fpourveance^ -voyance, semi-popular 
representatives of L pr&utdentta see Pubvbyanob ] 
Provision , providence. 

c 137s Sc, Leg Saints xxxUi. (George) 2x3 In Jie tyme 
come a knycht I treu, of goddis pruwiance— Quhare pe 
rnaydme abad hir chance 1552 Lyndfsay Monarche 6x97 
Thocht presentlyejbe Goddis prouiance, Beistis, fowlis, and 
fyschis in the seis, Ar necessar, now, foi mannis sustenance. 
H^OVian'b (prp'viant). Also 7 proveant^ 9 
VOL VII, 


provYand. [a G. prtyviani, Du. provtafid, m It. 
promanda, apparently an altered form of provenda 
Pboa’BND, influenced by OF. proveant providing, 
provision. Bi ought into Eng by soldiers 
who served in the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, 
The German woid is treated by Kluge as from the It ; 
but pmneatda. is not m Florxo 1598-16x1, who has only 
provenda *provaiidei for hoises 01 fodder for cattle Diez 
refen ed the word to L. pi omdenda things to be prodded ] 
Provision, food supply, esp for an army; com- 
missaiiat , = Pboyand, Pbovano? i 
1637 R Monro i 7 Receiving all necessaries fitting 

for our match, as ammunition, proviant, and waggons, for 
our baggage. 1647 Sc, A cts Chris /(1814) VI 270/1 1 hat all 
Regiments be put and kept in equality, either iti ^loney, 
Pioveant, or Pi 0 vision, according to their stiength 183a 
CARLYLEinFroudeZ^(x882)II xu 313 We want for nothing 
in the way of earthly proviant, and have many reasons to be 
content and diligent 1885 A Forbes Souvemrs (1894) 135 
On one occasion, before Plevna, his imperturbable coolness 
stood him m good stead in the matter of ^proviand'. 

b. attnb « Pbovant 3 a. 

1637 R, Monro E.xped i 5 We were entei tamed on provi- 
ant bread, beeie and bacon 1870 Daily Neios 5 Dec,, 
It was the wheel of his [own] gig that he had seen stuck on to 
the proviant waggon xB8o A Forbes in X9th Cent VII 233 
Marshall was hustling pi oviant columns up along the line 
of communications. 

Pro-vicar; see Pbo-I 4. 

Fro - vice-clia*ncellor. [f Pbo- 1 4 + Vicb- 

OHANOJBLtOB.] One of the deputies appointed by 
the vice-chnncelloi of a university on lus election , 
an assistant or deputy vice-chancellor. 

z66o Wood Life 30 June (OHS) I 320 The same day 
the doctors and piovicechancellor at home put off the Act 
1663 Ibid 23 Sept 492 When they were there the pro- 
vicecancellor and the 24 proproctors placed them X7ax 
Amherst Terrm Fit No 35 (17S4) 18s The gentlemen 
went to Dr. Dobson, president of Trinity college, who was 
at that time pio-vice chancellor 1898 Daily News 10 Oct 
Q/i The new Vice Chancelloi . appointed as his Pio-Vice- 
Chancellors the Principal of Hertford, the Provost of Queen’s, 
the Master of University, and the Piesident of Corpus. 

Frdvidable (pr^yvurdab’l), a, rare, [f. Pro- 
vide + -ABLE.] Capable of being provided. 

189X Did Nat Btog XXVIII. 224/2 He would have 
piovided for Rousseau had Rousseau been providable for 
Providator, providatory. see Pbovbditob 
Frovide (pmvaid), v. Also 5-6 provyde. 
Sc, -wyde, -wide, 6 -vyd, [ad. L. prdvtd~ere 
to see before, foresee, look after, attend to, be 
cautious, f. prb^ Pbo -1 + videre to see. Cf. 
Purvey, a doublet of this through OF., in earlier 
Eng, use. Piovtde was app. introduced in 15U1 c. 
as a direct lepr. of the L. verb in certain senses, 
and its use may have been promoted by the fact 
that providence was already in use for purveyance ] 
I. tl irons. To foresee. Obs, 

X4a3 Jas I Kingis Q ix, So vncouthly hii weides sche 
deuidith, Nainly In jouth, that seildin ought prouidith 
Z545 Raynold Byith Man^nde 01 Eutdent and suiiicient 
signes, whereby maye bo prouided & fbresene the aborce- 
mentbefoteitcome 1607 B Jonson VolponeDtidu Seuere 
and wiser patiiots prouiding the hurts these licentious 
spiiits may doe in a state, x6^ Yorke Union Hon, i37^0f 
especiall counsell and advice, in pioviding and fore-seeing 
the event of any deepe designes 
2 tntr To exercise foresight in taking due 
measures in view of a possible event ; to make pro- 
vision or adequate preparation. Const. a^vnst, 
c X407 Lydg Reson !• i^ens, 3556 Huge boolys of metal , 
Brentlen] al that kam be-syde Ther koude no man hym 
provyde To save him that he was brent. tr. Higam 

(Rolfs) 111 47 Men of Lacedemonia provide for a batelle 
ageyne men 01 Micena 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks 132/a 
Go to Chiistesgospell & loke on his first miracle, whither 
he might not haue piouided for wine without miracle, 1568 
(Grafton Chron IL 689 The olde adage, saiyng in tyme of 
peace, piouide for war, and in tyme of war, prouide for 
peace 1663 Boyle Occas, Re/l 11 xi. (1848) 131 We may 
be often sollicitous to provide against many Evils and 
Dangers that possil^ may nevei reach us. 1796 Burke 
Corr, (1844) IV, 393 The first duty of a state is to piovide for 
Its own conservation 1878 Jbvons Pnm Pol, Econ, 1, § 2. 
10 Suffering from misfortunes which could not have been pro- 
vided against. 1883 ® T Payne m Law Times 27 Oct. 
432/2 An inn or hotel is an establishment, the proprietor of 
which undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers 

f b To see to it or take care beforehand ; to make 
provision {that something shall not happen). Ohs, 
rz4«oLYDG Mtn (Percy Soc ) 186, I wil beviare 

and afore provide, That of no fowler I wil no more be japed. 

Fisher Fun Serm Ctess Richmond Wks (1876) 296 
To. .prouyde by her owne commaundement that nothynge 
sholde lacke X538 Starkey England 11 li i8x We must 
prouyd .that by no prerogatyfe he vsurpe apon the ^pul 
any such authorysya tyranny XS 73 *®® Baret Alv P 001 
To prouide that a thing happen not, preeaueo. Ibid, 803 
To prouide that one take no harme, cwnere ahcui 
o. To make it, or lay it down as, a provision 
or arrangement ; to stipulate that. Cf. Pbovidbd 
5, Providing pr. pple., Pbovision 5 
14*3 fsee Providing p pph ] xs 6 o Daus tr. Sleidands 
Comm, 114 b, The Mayers wyfe of the atie prouided in her 
wyll, that she would be buried without any pompe ornoyse. 
1596 Dalrymple tr Leslie's Hist Scot r (S T S ) 116 Q® sa 
our lawisprovydes, that the eldest succeides. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist Eng, 1 I. 13 Another reflation, providing that 
every person who was found slain ^ould be simposed to be 
a Frenctoan, unless he were proved to be a Saxon 1891 


Law Rep , Weekly Notes 72/2 The clause did not provide 
that the costs of references should be in the discretion of 
the arbitiators 

n, 8 trans. To prepare, get ready, or arrange 
(something) beforehand Now rare, 
c 1410 ? Lydg. A ssenibly of Gods 216 What pyne or greef \ e 
for me prouyde, Without any grogyng I shall hit abyde 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x, 620 Wallace in hawt piouid> t sou 
lus ost. 1536 PBgr, Per/ (W de W. 1531) 8 b, Ofceitiyne 
lienefytes that god hath prouyded for vs, iS3S Cov i-rdalf 
Prov vi 7 In the sommer she prouidetli hir meate, & 
gathereth hir foode together in y« hamest 1697 Dridev 
Virg Georg, \ 271 Thewise Ant her wintry Store provides 
1809 Malkin GilBlasv, l f 103 He had provided a gown of 
coarse dark cloth, and a little red horse hair beard 
t 4 . tntr. To prepare, make preparation, get 
ready Const with inf., or absol, Obs, 

*493 Peirontllaiip'fDsas^ *®5 Felliculla gan afore prouyde, 
Maugie flaccus, to lyue in maydynhed^ X568 Grafton 
Chron II. 165 He prouyded to sende men and victualles to 
stiengthen the castels of Fiynt and Rutlande, x6oi R 
Johnson Kingd ^ Commw (1603) 195 Let them not tbinke 
to begin ame long warre, much lesse to continue it, unlesse 
they throughly provide aforehand. x6i6 Hieron I ' 
589 Your lespectiue saluting vs, your prouiding to entertaine 
vs x6a6 B. Jonson Staple o/N w But stay, my Frincesse 
comes, prouide the while, I’lle call for‘t anone 169a tr 
Sallust 116 He toyl^ provides, and. sets all his Trams and 
Engines at work by Treachery to mine Hiempsal. X7a7 Pope 
Th Var Sidy, Swiff’s Wks. 1755 II i 231 Very few men . 
live at present, but are providing to live another time 
tb trans with vbl, sb {provide yom going 
=! prepare or make ready to go). Obs, 
x6w Shaks, ^ Cl in iv 36 Prouide your going. Choose 
^ur owne company, and command what cost Your heart 
ha’s mmd ta 


5 . trans. To supply or furnish for use; to yield, 
alFoid Const fto (obs ), for, or with dative. 

Z447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb ) 37 Al that longyth to thy 
necessyte Shal be provydyd be god and me 1538 Starkey 
England 1. 1. xo Al thyng that God and nature hath pro- 
uydyd to hym xss* B& Com, Prefer, Communion, The 
bread and wyne foi the Communion shall be piouyded by 
the Curate, and the churchwaidens, at the charges of the 
Panshe 1581 in Coffer, 111. (1584) R iv, Prouide me ynke 
and paper, and I will write. 2634 Milton Comus x86 Such 
cooling fruit As the kind hospitable^ Woods provide 177a 
yunius Lett Ixviii (1820) 344 This very act provides a 
remedy for such persons, 18^ Besamt Orange Girl 11 axvi, 
The contractors .. do honestly piovide the convicts the 
rations pi escribed by the Government. 

6 . To furnish or appoint (an incumbent) to a 
vacant benefice (rarely, a person to a pension) ; esp, 
of the pope : To appoint (a person as successor) 
to a benence not yet vacant, thus setting aside the 
right of the patron. Cf. Provision sb, 4, Pbo- 
visoB r. Now only Sist, 

[x^Acf 12 Rtck./If c, IS Item qe null liege du Roy passe 
le meer. pur soy providre ou purchacer asenn benefice de 
seinte Fsglise ove cure ou sanz cure en le dit roialme ] 1426 
Poston Lett, I 25 Ther am ij. other x>ersones provided to 
the same bysshopriche yet lyvyngj befom my seyd advei- 
sarie, Reg, Prtty^ CoimcilScoi, HI 324 His brother 
geiman, being lauchfuUfe providit to ane yeklie pensioun , 
wes slane,. m quhais place the said Alexander, being pro- 
vidit to the said pensioun, hruikit the samin peaabiilie 
*$ 93"4 Fxch, Roles ScotL XXII 393 Johnne Balfour, pro- 
vidit of auld to the chapellanie of Sanct Thomas a 1639 
Spottiswood Hist Ch, Scot ii. (1677) 59 Shevez posted to 
Rome and was himself provided to the ^Archbishoprick 
i8C^ Lufton Life Colet X2i He was piovided, in 1504, to 
the vacant see of St David’s 1899 Irevelvan Age 
Wycliffe 120 The Papal power of ^providing’ to benefices 


III, 7 . To equip or fit out (a person, etc ) with 
what IS necessary for a certain purpose ; to furnish 
or supply with something implied. In quot 2628, 
to provide or furnish with a lodging. 

1463 iviErch Rolls ScotLYli, 321 note, Gevin .in paite 
of sustentacione of him unto the tyme that he be bettir 
providit ten poundis 1536 MS Acc St yohn's Hasp , 
Caniero, P^ to Colney for to provide h 


1 the yes 

(Hist MSS Comm ) I 268 Werden tells me he hath pio- 
vided you not far from the Parliament 1656 H Philiips 
Purchn Pait (X676) Bixb, The first Builder ts sufficiently 
provided by hts workman to testifie his cost 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick idiii, I mean to lode out for another situation, 
so piovide yourselves, gentlemen, if you please, 

t b rejl. To equip or prepare oneself, to make 
oneself ready, prepare {po do something, for or 
against something). Cf. 3 and 4. Obs, 
c X489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvii. i8a [They] ordeyned & 
prouyded theym self soo^that they fered but lytyl Subyon 
or nou^te. £t$94 Cait W^yatt R Ditd^ j Koy. ^ *^^d, 
(Hakl. Soc ) 2 Aspeciall commaundement. that they should 
cenerallie provide themselves to goe with him the Sonday 
rollowinge. to the church x6ooShaks ^ Pi X 1. 111 89 You 
Neice prouide your selfe. iii in 7King ,, 

Therefore prepare you Gsnld We will our seines prouide. 
X650 Fuller Pisgakix, x 2x2 Hence the Sea running South- 
ward, provides itself to entertain a namely Brook, a i6tt J 
Smith Sel Disc, x. u (1856) 469 If we wiH provide ourselves 
against the devil who never misseth any opportunity, .to 


tempt vs. ^ ^ V 

8 . To furnish or supply (a person, etc ) with some- 
thing. Often in indirect passive a. Const, with, 
14, in Tundalds Vis (1843) 98 With help of her So 
prudently with vertu hus to provyde 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xiv 3 How that this realme, with nobillis owt of 
nummer, Gydit, piovydit sa mony jeins hes bene 1605 
Camden Rem, t Prouided with all complete promsions of 
Warre. X798 Sophia Lee Canierl, T , Yng Lady's T 



PBOVIDB. 


PKOVIDBNTIAL 


11 » 167 His^iUet [was! provided mth phosphoric matches, 
by which he had now lit a taper. 1841 Lake AreeS, J\rfs I. 
71 Thw provide themselves with sweet cakes, bread, dates 
i860 Twdall GUcc I. xxiu 151 The waiter then provided 
rae with a ham sandwich, 
fb. Const, of* 06s* 

XS47 BoosdS Introd, Knovil* xlv. (1870) x6o Howbeit the 
good townes be piouyded of viiels. Aunho ^ Isab 
(t6o8) P iij, Provyde you of trew contncion and patience 
1657 W, Rakd tr Gasstndfs Life Pnresc i 172 Viassius 
providing him of a ship, sent him away. 17x3 Chambers 
tr. Le Curds Treat. A rchtt I 143 When an Architect is not 
provided of an able Painter lit to manage a Work of this kind 
f c. Const. %n* Sc Ohs* 

X58S-7 Roi Sccac Re^ Scot, XXL 61 [He] sail provyid 
and fumeis his majestets hotis and hmll tabillis..in naiprie, 
fyiiewescheli, and tyneveschelL 
9 intr* with for : to make provision for a person, 
his needs, etc. Often in indirect passive. 

15^ CovaROArE x Chron* xxiu 5 Therfore wyl I prouyde 
for him i w Skaks 2 Hen, IV ^ v- v 105 His wonted 
Followers Slmll all be very well prouided for 163a J. Hay- 
,AVARD tr. Biondrs JSremexa 194 The old King seeing his 
' sonnes thus well match'd, and Polimoro so well provided for 
and setled 1764^ Burk Poor Laws aoz Thu hath the 
wisdomof the nation .been employed for ages, in providing 
properly for the poor, and yet they are not properly pro- 
vided mr. X856 Froude Htsi* JSrfr* I* 1 44 The essential 
duty of every man being to provide honestly for himself 
and hu family. 

i'PrO'vide, « Ohs,rarf’\ \pk^*'L*frdvidus 
foreseeing, f, fr&vtderc : see prec. J Prudent, fore- 
seeing, provident 

e 1475 IfarL Conitn. Higden (Rolls) VIII 445 He was 
moderateincures temporal le,providemcownsaiile[WALsiNG* 
HAM Chron* * In cuns temporahbus providus'l. 

Provided (pr^vdi'd^), ppU a* and a^oz^^conj* 
£Pa. pple, of PBOViDa w.] 

I. fpL /r. Prearranged, preconcerted Ohs. 

xS^ Burgk Ree. Peebles 4 Oct. (Rec. Soc.) 280 The greit 
providit slauchtens 0|mresIones and skaithis done to ws. 

2 . Prepared, ready; in a state of readiness. 

1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 136 Demosthenes being sent for 
to dedaime amiddest the multitude^ stayd and saide, I am 
not yet prouided. X59A Shaks. Rich ///, iii 1 132 With 
what a sharpe prouided wit he reasons a 1604 Hanmer 
Chrotu Irel (1633) 89 Hawlaffe came in the night hee 
hasted to Adel&tanes Tent, but he was provided, and in 
armes. X719 Be Fob Crusoe (1840) II, xiv 384 The comx>any 
was. .well armed, and provided for ell events. 

3 . Pumished or emipped (with what is needed). 

X873 Tristram Mom mi 2x7 noiCt Offering an easy 

‘ ’ provided collector 


o' new sheetin'. 

^ That IS supplied, furnished, or afforded, 

X878 Browning La Smsiaz 446 Man makes for the pro- 
vide room Where the old friends want their fellow x^x 
Pali Mail G* ax Sept. 3/3 Heligoland was not an average 
tourist’s haunt. It was less, m the matter of ‘provided’ 
amazements. 

b. Promded school^ a public elementary school 
provided by the local education authority, under 
the Education Act of 1902. 

[190a Act 2 Edw, VIL a 42 ^ 7 A school maintained but not 
provided by the local education authority. Ibid* § 8 Where 
the local education authority or any other persons propose 
to provide a new public elementary school Ibid , Tlmt a 
school provided by the local education authority, or not so 
provided, as the case may be, is better suited to meet the 
wants of a district than the school proposed to be provided ] 


question 

come 


xw Daefy Chron 17 Oct. 5/7 What guarantee is there 
that they would not turn the school into a ‘provided ’ or 


Board School? 

ir 


II. pa* pph* and quasi-ro/j?. 

6. With the provision or condition (that) ; it being 
provided, stipulated, or arranged (that) ; used chiefly 
in legal and foimal statements; also, in general 
use, more loosely : On the condition, supposition 
or nnderstanding (that), a with that 

dhs fyLtm* Hon xiv (1885) 143 Pio- 
vid^ alway, that no man be harmyd in the arrerages off 
rach hvelod X488 4 Hen VH, c. 3 Provided alwey that 

this prewnt AUe begyn to take effecte at the festof Annun- 
ciacioii of owe Lady next coming, and not afore imx 
Shaks Two Gent ly i 71, I take your offer, and will hue 
with you, Promded that you do no outrages On silly 
women, or poore passengers 1637 Decree Star Chainb 
§ 15 ^ JhfiltoHSf (Arb ) 16 Piouidcd that they exceed 
not the numbei of Twende x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) VI 
575 Provid^ that, if such child should die before 21 the 
reveraion should go to other persons named. xBro Bain 
Higher £ng* Gram 113 Provided that all is safe, you my go 
b. without thati « if only. 

Always piouided, if the 
lurksent not ^armie into Italy] 1604 Shaks Ham v 
IL 210 (and Qo ) Now or whensoeuer, prouided I be so able 
^ now x6xi - Cymb i iv. x66 1687 A Lovell ti 

Thevenot s frav* i. 60 For the common sort of People, pro- 
vided you 11 give tliem Dunk enough, they aie wholly at 
your service X7x6 Addison Fieehotder No 30 ? 4 Pro- 
vided there be a Poddiiig upon the Table, no matter what 
are the other Dishes 1837 Bucivle Civihz I xiv 761 The 
circuiTKtances nmy alwa3''z be known, provided the evidence 
is ample and authentic 1871 B. Stpwart Heat § do Pro- 
vided the temperature remain the same the volume which a 
gas occupies is inversely piopoi Uonal [etc j 

Providence (prp'vid&is), [a Y pt evidence 
(litb. c in Hatz,-Daim ), acl. L, pi bt/rdenita foie- 
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sight, precaution, providence, f pr&vtdere to Pro- 
vide: see-BNCB.] 

f 1 . The action of providmg ; provision, prepara- 
tion, arrangement; chiefly m phrase io make 
provtdence^ to make pi ©vision. Obs, exc. dial In 
this sense, and in b, dial* also (pri?vdi*dens). 

1426 Lyog be Gull Ptlgr 8785 Yiff thow lyst maken 
prouydenceOff anykonnyngorscyeace. 1432-30 tr Htgden 
(Rolls) VII. xis God schalle make providence [of a king] 
after hym [Trevis v God schal purveie, L prcmtdeht Deus] 
«x333 I'D Berners Gold Bk* M Auret (1546) Riijb, 
Sodeyn death came to the fathers, and no piouidence made 
for the doughteis. 1547 Bk AJarckauntes e v b, That they 
maye make suche prouidens and remedy that the vengeai 
of God do not fall on the poore peopel 1878 Cumbe? / 
Gloss , Providance^ a providing of victuals, etc 
f b. That which is provided ; a supply, a pro- 
vision. Cf. Providing vhl sb* b Obs. exc dial* 
[1330 Earl Derbfs Exp (Camden) 5 Expense pro provi- 
deaciis contra viagium Prucie.] 1475 Bk Hoblesse (Roxb ) 
68 Yn every castelle or towne he wolde hafe grete provi- 
dence of vitaiile, of cornySj of larde, and beoffes (1706 
Phillips, Prosndenita^ Providence In some old Records, 
Provision of Meat or Drink ] xB68 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss*^ Providance (with the t lone), the matters or supply 
provided J to wit, the meat and omei eatables for a burial 
entertainment, the cakes, &c for a tea-party 
2 Foresight, prevision , esp anticipation of and 
preparation for the future , * timely care ' (J.) > hence, 
prudent or wise arrangement, management, govern- 
ment, or guidance. Also, an instance of this 
X3B2 Wyclif Wtsd vu 17 In his weis it shal shews itself 
to them, and gladsumli in alle prouydence {gloss or bifore 
16x1 in eve^ thought, R V. purpose], it shal 
' 10 (jowbr Cotf* I 2M He made Edwyn 

lus be providence Of " ' 


ordeyn^mgf 


his lieutenant, .and thus be providence Of alle thinges wel 
begon He tolc his leve. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i vi 43 
The Archehisshop by Merlyns prouydence lete pui ueye 
thenne of the best knyghtes that they myghte gete a 
Hall Chron , Edw /k 189 b, In compassyng and bryngyng 
greate thynges to passe, there lacked no Industrie, nor proui- 
dence x6aa Bacon Hist, Gt Bnt Wks. 1879 1 79<yx In 
this matter the providence of king Henry the seventh was 
in all men’s mouths 1702 Eng* Theophrast 379 This is 
not to exclude that providence of tracing premisses into 
consequences and causes into their effects. 1867 Maurice 
Pairtarchsjf Lawg.vt (1877) 134 The creature who bears 
His image is intended to exercise providence 

b Regard to future needs m the management of 
resources ; foreseeing economy, thrift, frugality. 

x6o8 Hcywood Raje Lucrece ni v Whs, 1874 V 209 We 
must be careful], and with providence Guide his domestick 
businesse x6ao E Blount Horse S/tbs 105 They that 
spend more then they haue, want gouernment they that 
spend all, Prouidence x8^ Mill Pol Econ 1 xiii § i 
(1876) 1x7/2 [It] renders the increase of production no longer 
exclusively dependent on the thrift or providence of the 
inhabitants themselves 1857 Ruskin Pol* Econ* Art % 
When there should have been providence there has been 
waste. x8fa Ln Pembroke in Fall Mall G 23 May 2/1 
The providence which is all that is necessary in a rich 
country like ours to bnngmaterial prosperity to the labouring 
class. 

3 In full, providence of God (etc ), divine provi^ 
dmee ; The foreknowing and beneficent care and 
government of God (ox of nature, etc), divine 
direction, control, or guidance 
13 . Si* Erkenwolde 161 in Horstm AUengl Leg (1881) 
269 pe prouidens of be prince bat paradis weldes. 1382 
WYCLIF xiv 3 Ihou, fader, governest bi prouydence 
[Gr. TOovoia, 1388 puiuyaunce] c xaoo Thi ee Kmgs Colopie 
35 Almy^ty god, whos prouidence in hys ordinaunce faileb 
nojt, 1483 Caxton Gold* Leg* He was in hys chyld- 
hode sette to studye whereby dyuyne prouydence he 
floured m double science. 2553 T Wilson Rhet* (15B0) S7 
Nature by her prouidence, mmdeth vnto vs a certaine 
immortalitie 1587 Golding De Momny ix (1392) 132 
What else is Prouidence, than the will of God vtteied foorth 
with Reason, and orderly disposed by vnderstandmg? x63a 
Lithgow X 471 Thy Bookes aie miraculously 

Iranslated by her [1 e the Virgin Mary’s] speciall proui- 
dence 1676 W, Hubbard Happiness of People 36 Creation 
and providence are the issues of the same Being and Power. 
1727 Dr Foe Hist Appar iv, (1840)38 Providence which 
IS the administration of heaven's goveinment in the worJd. 
x^MiLMAN Za/ Chr m. vii (1864) II 150 That the 
ordinary providence of God gave place to a perpetual inter- 
position of miraculous power, 

fb The lot assi^ed to one by Providence Ohs* 
ncnce-ttse 

« x«r Fuller WoHMes, Camh (1662) j 152 Stephen de 
Fulborn Going over into Ireland to seek his Providence 
W^Sford fortune) became Bishop of 

4 Hence applied to the Deity as exercising 
prescient and beneficent power and direction 

, 321 Whom if 

yee Nature call (saith One) yee call him not amis Or 
IJoaidence, whose acting power doth all begin and end 
X691 Norris Pract Disc 2x9 No Man is too little and 
despicable for the notice of Providence, however he mav be 
i^erlookd by his Fellow-Creatures 1704 De Fob in XKt/t 
Rff Hut MSS Comm* App iv 88 What Providence hw 
resei vedfor me he only knows 1842 Alison Hist Europe 
Ixxvui. X, XOI3 Moreau expressed a fact of general appli^- 
Lon, exmained accordmg to the irreligious ideas of the 
French Revolution, when he said, that ‘Providence was 
always on the side of dense battalions' 1894 Baring- 

Providence^” intheface of 

b. transf* A person who acts or appears m the 
character of Providence, colloq 
1856 Emerson Wks (Bohn) II 86 

They might be little Providences on earth said my 


\ 

friend, ‘and they aie, for the most pait, jockeys and foDs '. 
x886 P S Robinson Pdl/ey Teet Trees 28 Man iz the 
Providence of the goose and it is well that we should 
generously condescend to sympathy with it 2895 Daily 
News 30 May 6/5 The Providence of the oflicers who were 
sent to stay at St Petersburg was Mile Georges. 

5 . An instance or act of divme intervention ; an 
event or circumstance which indicates dmne 
dispensation Special providence^ a particular act 
of direct dmne intervention. 

1643 [Angier] Lancash Valley of Achor i Gods eternall 
Counsells aie in time turned into Prayers, Prayers into 
Providences, and Providences into Praises 165* Mrq 
Ormonde in Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 279 'ihe King 
being by an eminent and high providence escaped the bloody 
hands of the Rebells is arived at Pans. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe I. x 17s How can he sweeten the bitterest provi- 
dences 1 i86t Pearson Early 4 r Mid Ages Eng 233 Heie 
the event would no doubt be classed oy some modern 
leligionists under the head of special providences X871 
Tyndall Fragtn* Sc (1879) II, 11, ir The miracle of the 
Thundering Legion was a special providence 
b. Applied esp. to a disastrous accident, or 
fatality, regarded as an act of God. Obs* or dial 
X740 Wesley Wks* (1872) I 290^ I was informed of an awful 
providence X809 Kendall 7 >u» Ixxxv III 292 The phrase 
a providence in New England, .appears to be more fre- 
quently used for that whidn is disastrous but which is at 
ue same time to be regarded and submitted to as the act 
of God 18x4 ConnecUcut Courant 1 Mar 3/2 Distressing 
Providence.— On Wednesday last as John N Olcott was 
seating on Connecticut nver . .he broke in and drowned 
Hence Pro'Vldence v. nonce-wd*^ trans* to act 
the part of Providence towards; to be a provi- 
dence to. 

X90X Pall Mall G 28 May 4/1 She grew up^in an obscure 
counti y parsonage . .providenced by a high-minded father, 
t Pro'videucyi Ohs, rare [ad. L. pr&vi- 
derUi-a : see prec ] The quality of being provi- 
dent, foresight and preparation ; « prec 2. 

1600 W Watson Decacordon (1602) 238, I haue often 
doubted whether Saint Ambiose deserued more commenda- 
tion for his prouidencie in attempting such a matter* or the 
emperoi for his patience and obedience m taking the same 
m so good pait x6i7 Moryson liin ii. 204 Yet we haue 
not been wanting in our piouidency. 1644 Digby Nat* 
Bodies xxxviu § i 327 (Jf piescience of future euentes, 
prouidencies, the knowing of thinges neuer seene befoie , 
and such other actions. 

Provident (pr^J’vidSnt), G. [ad 'L*prmdens, 
-entem^ pres. pple. of provtdere to Provide. Cf. 
F. provident (l6th c. in Godef.),] 

1 . Foreseeing ; that has foresight of and makes 
provision for the future, or for some future event ; 
exercising or characterized by foresight. Provi- 
dent society — Friendly society (Friendly a* 8). 

1429 Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 143 Provident, with Brutus 
Cassius ; Hatdy as Hector, whan tyme doth require 1^7 
[implied in Providently i] 1548 Udall Erasm Par. 
Luke VI 67 b, He is like to a prouident and circumspect 
builder, that buildeth his house, nor for a vain braggue or 
shewe onely 1663 Boylp Usef Exp* Nat. Philos i ii, 50 By 
Solomon God sends the Sluggard to school to the Ant, to 
learn a provident Industry 1694 Addison Vtrg. Georg* 
IV. 189 Each provident of cold, in summer flies Thro' 
fields and woods to seek for new supplies. 1783 Burke 
Affasis India Wks. XI 215 The order was (for its matter] 
provident and well considered XB46 Lit. Gaz. 7 Nov. 957/2 
National Provident and Benevolent Institution X847 
Marryat Childf* N Forest xxi, It was fortunate that 
Humphrey had been so provident in making so large a 
quantity of hay. 

2 . Economical ; frugal, thrifty, saving. 

1596 Bp W, Barlow Three Sertn iiL 133 Let the poore 
be prouident in a plaitifull haruest. 1655 Jer Taylor 
Guide Devot (1710) 54 Thou wilt be more provident of thy 
Time and of thy Talent. 1700 Dryden Pal ^ Arctic iii 
527 A Pnnee so gracious and so good, So just, and yet so 
provident of blood 1 1743 Bulkelev & Cummins Kety S 
Seas 124 If we are not exceedingly provident in Regard to 
saving out Provisions, we must all inevitably starve. x8M 
F Hume Mnu. Midas i. 111, He will ^vvays be poor, 
because he never was a provident man 

Providential (pr^ivide njkl), a* (sb) [f* L. 
providenUa Pbovidbnoe + -al So F. providentiel 
(i8-i9th c. in Hatz.-Darm ) ] 

1 1 . Of the nature of or characterized by provi- 
dence or foresight; piovident, prudent Ohs* 

Butler 1 1. 758 Sure some mischief will come of 
It U mess by pro^dential wit Or force we averruncate it. 
*673 H STUBBr FurtJur Vindtc, Dutch War 17 Neither is 
It providential for a weak Prince to run Precipitously 
into a War 1794 T, Taylor Pausantas I. 33, 1 especially 
admue ,his providential care with respect to future con- 
tests a 1^5 Hood Open Question xiii. The tender Love 
Bird — or foe filial Stork? The punctual Crane— foe pro- 
vidential Raven? 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or ordained by divine provi- 
dence. t Providential right, the ‘ divine right’ of 
kmgs (obs ). 

x6^ Etkim Bos x 83, 1 do not think that I can want any 
thing which providentiall necessity is pleased to take from 
me rt 1677 Hale Prim Ong Man* j i* 34 The necessity 
^ Fxovidential Regiment of the parts of the Universe, 
169s J Sage The Article Wks. 1844 f 34s Sure I am. here 
. ® ” Knox s Letter] is the provfoential right, so plainly 
taughtthat no glosses can obscure it. X736 Butler An^* 

1 94 A providential diiroosition of things 
iTMm Picton VpoolMumo* Rec (1B86) II 277 Unless sick- 
ness or other providential accident hinders him x86o M, 
PA^KON.S'grw (1885) 187 The existence of a first cause and 
providential governor 
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b That IS, or is thought to be, by special inter- 
position of providence j opportune, lucky, fortii- 
iiaie, (Now the most common use.) 

1719 De Foe Crusoe (1858) 264 , 1 knew nothing that night 
of the supply I was to receive by the providential driving of 
the ship nearer the land. 1790 JBubke J^r Jiev, 25 fit] was 
by them considered as a providential escape 1856 Kaml 
Afc^ II i 27 Petei sen caught another providential fox, 
B. sb A providential occurrence , an interposi- 
tion of Piovidence tare 

1658-9 in £urUu*s Dteay (1828) III. 267 If you consider 
affaiis in the piovidentiaU, all providences have latber bent 
that way 1893 Boston. Congregaitonaltsi 14 Sept , Provi- 
deutials Toconsiderwhethercertamparticulai occunences 
weic specially prepared to ht ceitainexigenaes 
Hence Prova.de ntialist, noncC'-ivd y a raamtainer 
of the * providential ’ or divine right of soveieigus. 

169s J Sage The Article Wks 1844 I 343 [Knox] may 
chance to be honouied as a Father by the Providentialists 

Providentially, adv, [f. prec + -ly 2 ] in 

a pi evidential manner. 

1 1. With foresight ; providently, prudently. Ohs. 
x6x4 Raleigh Worlds i § lo 366 The victuallers, 
which the Consull lunius, more hastily than prouidentially, 
had sent before him towards Lilybseum 16x9 J Chamber- 
lain 111 Crt 4 Times Jas X (1848) II 184 Enabling himself 
to live more providentially hereafter 
2 By the oidinaLion of divine providence 
i6sx G W. tr. CoweXs lust 64 But theie is another Species 
of accession which is providentially naturall and is made by 
the cooperation of divine and humane nature from whence 
a properly is acquired Cromwi ll Speech. 12 Sept in 

Carljflst A desire to be quit of the power God had most 
{irovidentially put into my hands, before he called me to lay 
It down X7xa Steele S^eci No 43a f 2 Ihe Geese were 
providentially 01 dained to save the Capitol 1857 Ruskin 
Tol Ecoft Art III Pines and lettuces don’t grow Provi- 
dentially sweet and large unless we look after them 
b. By special intervention of Providence, by 
special chance; opportunely, fortunately (Now 
the most common use.) 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe {1840) II. viii 179 Providentially it 
was so. 1771 IXtsi, in Ann* Reg 68/2 Providentmlly a happier 
lenipei prevailed in geneial. 1838 Dickens Nick Ntch, xv, 
beveial fiowns and winks from Mrs. K , which piovidenti- 
ally stopped him x888 Burgon Twelve Good Mtti 1 u 34 
A great separation was thus providentially averted 
So Pxovide'ntialneBa. 

1737 Bailey voI II, ProvideniiednesSi the Happening of 
a Thing by divine Providence, Providential effect, 

Fro*vidently, ado. [f. Pbovident -h -lySJ 
In a provident manner. 

1. With foresight and providing care , prudently 
1487 Rolls of ParlU VI 403/2 The Kyng hath been 
besied. .so that fneitberj his Giace nor yet his moost Honor- 
able Councill myght. provydently make Leesez [etc ] 1553 
T« Wilson RJut, (1580) 74 Did he enuie them, or els did he 
prouidently forsee vnto them bothe, when he tooke theim 
DOlhe fiom vs 1603 Knolles Hist Turks (16381 137 He 
pi ouidently foresaw in what danger the Oguzian state stood 
1765 Blackstone Copun. I. Introd 11 51 Our laws mi^it be 
piovidently made, and well executed, but they might not 
always have the good of the people m view, x^ Gbetton 
Memory's Harko, 6x He brought first a clean handkerchief, 
which his bed-maker had providently supplied 

b. With economy that looks ahead , thriftily 
1576 Fleming Panopl Epist. 228 The ant .moie proui- 
dently employing her paines then the grassh^per 1607 
StaU in Hist Wakefield Gram Sclu (1892) 57 rrovidentlie 
to lay out for the schole wants xdax Efitaph in Hissey 
Holiday on Road (1887) 404 Prudently simple, providently 
virary, To the world a Marth^ and to heaven a Mary 1694 
Motteux Rabelais v ProL, Piovidently to save Charges 
ta. » PbovidjbntialijT adv 2 , 2 b. Obs 
1600 Hakluyt Vey III 708 And also prouidently defeated 
their dangerous and almost ineuitable fire-works x68i £ 
Murphy State Ireland § x8 Providently one John Mackeevir 
going by. 

So Pro'vldeatiiesa rarsy the quality of being 
provident or foieseeing. 

1717 Bailey voU I, ProviHeninesst Tbiiftiness, Savingness 
X76* Ascham's Wks , Toxqpjt 83 Companions of shotinge, 
be provjdentness [earlier edd, prouidensj, goode heede 
geving, true meetinge, honest comparison 

Provider (pwvai doi). Also 6 -or, [f. Pbo- 
viDB v» + -BB 1 .] One who provides or supplies j 
a purveyor Lior^s provider : see Liof 2 f. 

151*3 m W. H Turner Select Rec. Oxford (1880) 34 No 
purveyor, provider, or taker of victuals for the King’s 
howshould 1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11 Pref, This 
chaplayne of the deuyll was a generall prouyder for the 
oyled fathers theie 1608 G. Thomas Petmloania 41 
Giatitude to our Plentiful Provider, the great Creator of 
Heaven and Earth 1774-X83X Lion’s provider [see Lion 2 f J. 
x8a7 D. Johnson field Sfortsqi^^ heardat a distance 
the Pheilll (commonly called the Lion or Tigers provider) 
which IS a jackal 185* Jerdan Autobiog. II, vin 88 Our 
skilful provider for popular curiosity brought over Buona- 
parte’s coachman 1879 Daily News 25 Mar 4/7 Mr. 
Whiteley,, .equally well known as the Univeisal Provider 
Hence Provi deress, a female provider. rare^% 
16x1 C<yvGVi.iPourvoyeusei a Prouideresse, or Purueyeresse. 

Providetor, -our, obs. forms of Pboyeditob 
Frovi'diug, vbl. sb. [f. Provide v. + -ino 1 ] 
The action of the veib Provide, furnishing, sup- 
plying; provision; t preparation (pbs.). 

1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1638) 282 Mony enough for 
the prouiding of all things needfull. 16x6 [see Provide 4] 
x76o-7a H Brooke Pool 0 / Qual (iS^) HI 122 The 
auctioneer and biddeis proved of Mi. Snacks providing. 
X885 Aiheimum 26 Dec 843/2 Little or none of the money 
has been of English providing. 


b ^ That which is provided ; outfit \ spec a 
bnde^s stock of linen and household requisites (Sc ) , 
also, a stock of food or equipments, 
i8ao Glenfetgus 111 xxyii 255 Rachel’s apparel and ‘pro- 
viding ’ were packed up in bunks, chesb,, and boxes 1864 
Comh Mag'lAov 614 Hissweetheart basm.Tnage(l..toxave 
money enough to buy what is called her 'providing which 
comprises the napery and other household linen xt^s Outit^ 
(U S ) XXVI. 3/1 All our providings and peisonnel were 
such as in India nobody supposes he can do without 1900 
Crockett Pitting of Peats m m Lave Idylls (1001) 23, 1 
will put plenty of providing for man and beast behind the 
park dyke 

Frovi'din^, pr. pple. and quasi-fc<?;^. [The 
pr pple. of Provide v used absolutely.] a 
pr pple with that. Making the proviso or stipula- 
tion thaty It being provided or stipulated that) 
= Provided 5 a 

1423 Rolls ofParlU IV 256/2 Prouydyng eiiir more that 
thei may have [etc] X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 33 
Provydyng alwey that she be made sewr of hire lewing 
iSjgRcg Privy Council Scot III. x77Providmgalwyis that 
the said Andio beir not forther eventure of the said money 
nor lie dois of his awin propir gexr and himself 163a Lithgow 
Treev vx. 246 Hee cated little for our Faith, and Patience, 
prouiding, that our purses could answere his expectation. 
X90X Times 2 Oct 3,6 The owners have unanimously 
expressed their willingness to proceed to arbitration .pro- 
viding that all sections, were agreeable to this course. 

b. C]VLSiSi-coit; (without On condition that; 
111 case that, if only , ■=* Pbovidid 5 b 
163a Lithgow TVnw \ ^psTheWooll is nothing inferiour 
to that of Spaine* providing they had skill to fine, Spin, 
Weaue, and labour it as they should X795 Earl Malmes- 
bury Dianes ^ Corn III xgS Freytag pioposes a concert, 
providingsomebody will pay for it. 1839 Geo Eliot in. Life 
(188s) I so Always providing our leisure is not circumscribed 
by duty 1^4 Ruskin Pars Clav. xlv, 203 Providing they 
you the fixed rent 

Provi^tor, Providore ; see Proved-. 
Frovince (prp-vins). Also 4 (Sc ) prowince, 
5 proTiyuse. [a, P. province (i^tb c. in Godef. 
Covipl ), ad. h,pydmima an official duty, a charge, 
a province. Of uncertain derivation : that which 
offers Itself at first sight, from proy Pro- ^ i -h 
miuere to conquer (although it may in later tunes 
have affected the application of the word) does 
not explain the earliest known use in Latin. See 
Walde Lai. Etym. Wbch s v, 

X904 W. M Ramsay m Expositor Oct 243 A ‘Province ' 
to the Roman mind meant literally a ‘ sphere of duty*, and 
was an administrative, not a geographical fact; the Province 
of a magistrate miaht be the stating of law m Rome, or the 
superintendence of a great road, or the administration of a 
region or district of the world ; but it was not and could not 
be, except m a loose and derivative way, a tract of country,] 

1 . Earn Mtst. A country or territory outside 
Italy, under Homan dominion, and administered 
by a governor sent from Rome. (In L. also the 
official charge 01 administration of such a territory. ) 

^zx^So St. Augustin 64 m Hoxstm. A Itengl. Leg (1^8) 62 
Austin )>e doctour Boren was in {le prouince of AlTrican. 
13& ^souoAcis xxiii 34 Whanne he hadde lad, and axid, 
of what piouynce he was, knowinge for he was of Cilice 
c 1400 Desir. Troy 100 Tessaile , A prouynce appiopret 
aperte to Rome 1615 G Sandys Trav. 144 His Ethnarchy 
reduced into a Romane Prouince, and the gouerniuent 
theieof committed vnto Pontius Pilate by Tybeiius Cmsar 
1755 W Duncan tr Sel Oral Cicero xi (1816) 389 You 
obtained a consulai province 1904 W M Ramsay in 
Expositor Oct 244 The Pioviacewas the aspect m which 
Rome presented itself to the people of Asia, and conversely 
the Province was the form under which the people of Aaa 
constituted a pait of the Empire. 

f b. The country of Provence in South Kastera 
France, which was one of the earliest Roman 
piovinces. Obs. 

xs6o Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm 140 b, He marched 
thiough the myddest of Italye tyll he came in to piouynce 
of Fraunce. Ibid. 219 Ther be in the French prouince a 
people called Valdois 1563 Homilies ir Idolatry n. (1640) 
28 Aiassile, the head Towne of Galha Narbonensis (now 
called the Province) 

2 . An administrative division of a country or 
state; any pnncipal division of a kingdom or 
empire, esp. one that has been historically, 
linguistically, or dialcctally distinct, as the pro- 
vinces of Ireland, Spam, Italy, Prussia, Russia, 
India, and the old provinces of France Formerly 
sometimes applied to the shires of England. 

138* Wyclif Esther m 13 And the lettns ben sent hi the 
corouns of the king to aite his prouyncis 1387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) I 250 Franconia is, as it were, he m>ddel 
prouynce of Germania, and hah m h® side T bury ngia, in 
he west Siieuia Ibid II. 87 The piouince of Yorke 
extendethe hit oonly now from the arche of the floode of 
Humbre on to the floode of Teyse c 1400 Maundev 
(Roxb) XXV 119 pe land es diuided in xii. proumcez 
X494 Fabyan Chron v xc 67 Thenne Hengiste beganne 
hu Lordshyp ouer the Prouynce dl Kent i®3 Shaks. 

2 Hen. Vly I 1. 120 Aniou and Maine? My selFe did win 
them both Those Piowinces, these Armes of mine did 
conquer x6io Holiand Camden's £*ii (1637) i8a My 
perambulation through the Provinces or Shires of Britaine. 
16x7 Moryson Itin u 274 The Lord President left the 
Prouince of Mounster to meet the Lord Deputy at Galloway 
m Connaght x6a5 N Carpenter Geog Del iL xv (163s) 
«6o Our mountainous Prouinces of Deuon and Cornwall 
haue not deserued so ill, 1706 Phillips s. v , The United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, the Seven Northern Pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries, that made a firm Alliance at 


Utrecht, a n 1579, by which they united themselves, so as 
nevei to be divided 1794 Mbs Radcliffe Plyst. Xfdolpho 
1, On the pleasant banks of the Garonne, in the province of 
Gascony 1804 Europ Mag. XLV. 35/2 They divided the 
country into four piovinces, viz Ulster, Leinster, Munster 
and Connaught, each of which had its King 1841 W 
Spalding Italy if It Isl I II. 383 Corsica is still a province 
of that kingdom [Fiance] 1008 Whitaker's A Im 491/1 The 
Central Fioviuces [of India] were formed in i86r out of 
territory taken from the North West Provinces and Madras. 

t b. Applied to the North American Colonies 
of Gieat Bntam, now provmces of the Dominion 
of Canada ; also formerly to several of those which 
aftei the War of Independence united to foim the 
United States of America. 

Of the latter, chiefly applied to those colonies which were 
denominated jprovinces in their charteis, some being so 
termed from thefirst, others only at a later date. Generally, 
but not universally, coloiues having a 1 oval governor, and 
some having pioprietary gov emorf, were * provinces 
x6*a (Aug 10) Grant in Capt John Mason (Prince Soc.) 

180 All that part of y* maine land in New England w«*» 
the said S' herdinando Gorges and Capt John Mason 
intend to namey« Piovince of Marne xfifib (Mar 4) Charter 
Chas 11 to W Penn in Pooie Fed ^ St Consiii II. 1510 
We do hereby ei ect the aforesaid Country and Islands into 
a Province and Smeniore, and doe call itt Pensilvaina. 1691 
I Mather va Andros 'Jracts II 289 Now that the Massa- 
chusets Colony is made a Piovince. 1717 Comnnssian 
to J Wentworth {N H. Piovl Pa. II 712), We have con- 
stituted and appointed Samuel Shute E^ our Captain 
General and Governor in chief in and over our Province 
of New Hampshire, in New England, in Amenca 1758 
C ommission to F Bemai d[N J Doefs. IX, 23), The Division , 

of East and West New Jersey m Amenca, which we have 
thought fit to reunite into one Province and settle under 
one entire Government. 1832 Encycl Brit (ed 7) VI 35 
In the year 1791 it [Canada] was divided, by an act of the 
British parliament, into the two provinces of Upper and 
lover Canada. 1878 Whitaker's Aim 246 By an act passed 
in 1867, the piovinces of Canada (Ontario and (Quebec), Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, weie united under the title of 
‘Dominion of Canada’, and provimon was made for the 
admission at any subsequent oenod of the other provinces 
and territones of British North Amenca xm £ B. 
Greene Pioannaal Govnr tn Eng Colonies N A xs 
When James Duke of York became king, New York ceased 
to be a proprietary colony and became a roj^al province. 

0 . Jig. A mam division of any * lealm 
1869 J Martineav II 172 Our earth IS but a piovince 
of awider lealm x88o SwI^BUBNE Stud Skaks 73 Their 
spotted souls hovering for an hour, on the confines of either 
province of hell. 

3 Eccl. The distnet within the jurisdiction of an 
archbishop or a metiopolitan (in quot. 1377 applied 
to a diocese); formerly, also, that within the 
jurisdiction of a synod of a Presbyterian church. 

1377 Langl P. pi B XV. 562 Eueiybisshop., is holden, 
Ihorw bis prouynce to passe and to his pepje toshewe hym. 

X425 Rolls ofTarli IV, 291/1 Write to the Chirche of York 
for that Provynce, 1454 V 249/1 The Clergie of the Pro- 
vince of Caunterbuiy 1580 Register ofPrtpy Council Scot. 

III. 277 The diocie or proyince of Louthiane z6io Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. (1637) i8r The Provincial! Synods in 
both Provinces 1649 {iitlXi An Apologetic Declaration of 
the conscientious Presbyterians of the Province of London 
18^ Hook Ch, Diet 617, x86x J G. Sheppard Pall Rome 
XII 644 To the parochial cities were attached bishops, to 
the provinces metropolitans, to the dioceses patriaichs 
b. One of the temtorial divisions of an ecclesi- 
astical or ecclesiastico-military order, as the Knights 
Templars, the Franciscans, the Jesuits, or of the 
Propaganda. 

r7a7'"4K Chaiwbeks Cycl s v , The general of the order has 
several provinces under him. X839 Penny Cycl XIII 110/2 
Although they [the Jesuits] had also their respective generals 
residing at Rome, yet their authority over the distant con 
vents of the various provinces was very limited. 1848 Seer 
Societies y TetnPlars 244 Besides these offices of the Older 
fthe Templaisjthere were the ( 3 reat.priors,Great-^ceptors, 
or Provincial Masters of the three Provinces of Jerusalem, 
Tripoli, and Antioch. 

4 . More vaguely, A country, territory, district, or 
region ; a part of the world or of one of Us con- 
tinents. 

^1330 R Brunne Ckron (1810) 332 His sonne Edward 
he prince, & fiftene for his sake, pre hundred of >e pio 
uince, knyghtes wild he make 1484 Cpjctox Fwles of 
AEsep IV >111, They came in to the prouynce of the apes 
1555 Eden Decades 52 Owre men fownde certen trees in 
this prouince [Cartagena], which bore greate piptie of 
sweete apples. 1604 E G[rimstone] D* Acosta s Hist 
Indies III X. 151 Distinct sea& taking their names from the 
Piovinces they bathe 175* Johnson Rambler No 142 p 7 
Ihe whole piovince flocks together as to a general festivity 
Ibid No. 165 P 14 Some had long moved to distant provinces. 

6 . pi. A comprehensive designation for all paits 
of a country outside the capital or chief seat of 

f ^vemment, c g of France apart from Fans, or 
ngland apart from London. Cf. Peovinoial A. 4* 

[Of French ougin, and referring to the old Provinces of 
France as distinct from L’lle de France and its capital 
Pans Cf. Littr^ la prouince ‘all that is in France outside 
the capital (often with the notion of that which is behind in 
fashion, manners, or taste)’ Sometunes also in the plural 
Us provinces (1671 in Mme de Sevignd) In reference to 
England chiefly an expression of the London newspapers, 
or of London actors who ‘star the provinces ' ] , 

[1638 Baker tr. Bedzac's Lett (vol. Ill ) 31 This sweete 
ayre of the wide world, and these dainties of the spirit, winch 
are not common m our Provinces,] 1B04-6 Syd Smith Mor. 
P/ulos (1850) j68 Those opinions go down by the mail- 
coach, to regulate all matters of taste for the provmces 1849 
Thackpray Pendenius »x. She had starred the provinces 
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with great eclat and had come back to London. 1874 
L Stephek Hours in LtSrwy Ser i. vi The provinws 
differ from Paris m the nature of the social warfare. x88a 
pEBonY £i(Z youmaltsm xii 88 In the provinces, ^ m 
London, Liberal journalists outnumber the Consrarvattves. 
x88a Freeman m Lon&n. Mag. I 89, 1 have even known a 
New York paper speak of the rest of the United Stat« as 
‘the provinces' — [seePFOViNaALa.4]. 1896 Cflr///^«raw 
XX. 44a Mr. Pastor's company all came brnk from giving 
pleaiiure to what EngUbh wnter^ would call the pr^n^^ 
i8g6 Law Times Cl $73/* The fall force of the Bench is 
required to deal effectually ivitb the work in London and 
the provinces ^ , , 

6 . Nat. Ihst A feunal or floral area less exten- 
sive than a ‘ region* ; a sub-region. 

1877 Hvxlev Atieti I»v. Amtn. 19 Certain areas of the 
eartlrs surface are inhabited by groups of animals and 
plants. .not found elsewhere... Such areas are termed Pro- 
vinces of Bistnbution- 18^ Lvell Elm Geol (ed. 4) 9^ 
The sea and land may be divided into dihtmct areas or 
provinces, each peopled by a peculiar assemblage of animals 
and plants. 

II. 7 The sphere of action of a person or 
body of persons ; duly, office, business, function, 
deportment 

rti6*6 Bacon jB/aa Mor &HistWks (Bohn)4^Tlus 
IS not a subject Tor thepen of a monk, or any suchcloistwed 
writer .Certainly this is a province for men of the feht 
rank. 1651 Hobbes Leoiath. xxii. This word prownce 
signifies a charge, or care of business, which he whose busi- 
ness It is, Gommitteth to another man. 170a Clarendot^s 
Hist, Rib I Pref, a It is a difficult Province to wite the 
History of the Civil Wars of a great and powerful Nation 
*713 N Frowde 32, 1 rObe softly, and dressed myself, 
a Province 1 was grown very alert at, 177S Sterne's 
Sent, y&urtu III 19a {The Story) My provmce was^ 
to carry home the goods. 1776 G, Seufle Building in 
Wafer 149, 1 presume it is quite out of our Province 
1787 Jefferson Writ (1859^ M 103 It is neither m my 
province, nor m my power, to remedy them i8<^ 
A. Hunter Culuta (ed 3) afia The province of the cook, is 
to dress the meat according to the modem costume, and 


legist 

How he had secured an entrance it is not our province to 
in quire. 

m. from I, 

8. A depaiiment, division, or branch of learn- 
ing, science, art, govemment, or any subject 
X709 Berkeley The V£siofi% iisThe two distinct provinces 
of sight and touch. 17x0— Princ. Hunt, Knewl | rox The two 
great provinces of speculs^ive science, ..Natural Fhilosimhy 
and Mathematics x7s6-8» J WARTON.fiff Po^e (ed- 4) If xi 
262 He early left the more poetical provinces of lus art, to 
become a moral, didactic and satinc poet X838-9 Hallam 
Hist Lit, IV. IV vu S 8, *96 In the provinces of erudition 
and polite letters some tendency towards a coalition began 
to appear 1874 Carpehtbr Ment Phys, u.xii (1879) S °5 
In the provinces of .Esthetics and Morsus. 

1 9 , ZooL and Bof. A sub-kingdom. Ods, rare. 

2866 Owen Anat Verithr Afom L Pref 9 Illustrations 

.will be found in the chapters on the ArUcuIate Province 
and other parts of the ' Lectures on Invertebrates 
IV, 10 . attnb.^diComb. Of, belonging or per- 
taining to a (or the) provmce, as premtnee casi^ 
1/iaa, seat, store ; piovinoe-line, see quot. 1809. 

1848 B FLANTAOEN£Ti 7 £S£r. NkwAIhiojiS Havingohtained 
under the Provinoe Seal my grant of my Manor of BelviU 
L. Lyon m ymis (1855) 14 There was a regiment 
of province men come up to Schenacata. 1258 S. Thompson 
Dtaty (XB96J so We eat swper and breakfast on Province 
cost. 1763 J WooL&iAN yrtil (1840) 114 Going down die 
river to the prorince store at Shaniokin i8<m Kendall 
Trav. III. 277 The hay itsielf..is mterssected oy what is 
called the province-line J that is, hy the forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude^ which is the soutnem boundary of Lower 
Canada 

Provincial (prm*njal), a, and sb, [a. F. 
frmneial (igtli c. in Hatz.-Datm ), or ad. X^pro- 
vtnciat<s, f. j^ovtneta ; see prec. and -Ait ] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a provmce or 
provinces. 

L Of or pertaimng to an ecclesiastical province. 

1377LAKGL P, PI B XL 56 Fm whiles fortune isja frende, 
Freres wil pe louye , and for J>e biseke, To her pnour 
mouyncial a patdoun forto haue. Wyclif Whs 

p88o) ^ pe mynystns prouvncials, to whom only , , be 


r- ---» i Dyaioge 1. Wks 100/1 

That the clargye of this realme hath.. by a constytucion 
pioaiipal prohybitedany boke of senpture to bee translated 
into me eoglyshe tonge. xs6o Daus tr SUtdmids Comm. 
yob, It was neccssarye to haue a lawfull counsell, eyther 
or general, iS7^ Bh. Biselpt Ch Scot vii, 
§ 18 Provmciall assemblies we call lawful conventions of 


luc paaiora uoccors ana utner eiaans oi a piovince. 1640 
Milton E^oh xm Wks, 1851 HI. 444 Not^resbytery but 
Arch-Presbytery, Classical, Provincial, andDiocesan Presby- 
tery. ijs6 Avliffb Parergou p xxxvji, A Law made in 
a Provincial Synod is prqpeily term'd a Provincial Con 
stitution, 1851 Hussey Pafal Power l 4 He had good 
r^soMo appeal from a pro vmcial judgment of his case 
2. Of or Delongm|f to a civil provmce, e g, an 
ancient Roman provmce, or a province of a modern 
country or state; rarely, of an English county, 

*894 * ^ 

wjetcl 

den 01 my company ^ 

(i8ai) ^ By the persivasTon of the ProvinciaJl rebells! 
1847 N, Bacon Disc Govt E>ig. 1. ni (1739) 4 In this pro- 
^ncial way of Government or Britain, under the Roman 
Lieutenants, 1890 Temple Muc il iv. Poetry 36 The 
common People used that [Latin language] still, but vitiated 


1524 

With the base allay of their Provincial Speech. 1796 Bub^ 
Corr (1844) IV 363, I believe that place has more of the 
stuffof agood provincial capital, than any town in England 
x8o4^«?^ Mag XLV. 35/2 At the head of thae four pro- 
vincial Kings [m Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught] 
was placed a supreme hlonaich ^83$ Thirlwall Greece 
I VI II 307 The provincial land was tributary to the state. 
1874 Parlpr Archtt il 283 These round towers, or 
campanJes of Ravenna seem to constitute a provincial 

Of the American provinces or colonies of 
European states, esp of the Bnhsh colonies; 
colonial Cf B. 4 b Obs exc. Htst 
x(SSiCol Rec Penusylv 1 . 228 At a Meeting of the Deputy 
Governor and Provincial! Councill x 760 Hist va Ann, Reg 
S9/2 The whole regular, and no small part of the provincial 
force, whiQh remained in Canada. 1764 Afisw to Querus 
on Grot, Maryland 16 Like theprovinum rattle-snake coiled 
up, whose poibonis bestpreventedby a switch 1776 iV yersey 
Archroes Ser 11 I 55 Elected to represent the Ciounty of 
Bei^n m Provincial Congress, to be held at Trenton x8fe 
Freeman LecU to Amer Audiences u iv 320 The word 
prcsiincial was, with, a near approacii to accuracy, oftm 
1 applied to your Ihirteen Colonies, while they were still 
i dependencies of Great Britain x^8 E. B Greene The 
! ProvtncialGovnr vi Eng Colonies of N A Pref s The te^ 
i ‘Provincial Governor* has been chosen to designate the 
I chief executive of the Royal and propuetary colonies 
* 1 * 8 , Having the relation of a province to a 
I sovereign state Also^ Obs 
I 1376 Fleming Peatofl* Epist 2+3 He being a Piince of a 
1 Frouinciall iurisdiction x6o3 Warner Alb Eng. Epit. 
i (1613) 363 As of the aforesaid Countne called Angel or 
Angulus, now prouincial to Denmarke 1649 Bulwer 
Pathomyot Ep Ded i Tlie Argument of it [this Book] is 
‘ Fiovinciadl to Physick. 1685 Drydev Pref Albion ^ 

I Albamus Ess, (ed Ker) I 272 The other parts of it .are 
still asmuch provincialto Italy, as in the time of the Roman 
' Empire, iw J Chamberlaynd .J# Gt Brti i r, 1 (1737)2 
I The whole Provincial Britain ivas. divided into Britannia 
Pruna, Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Csssanensis 

4 Of or belonging to a province or provinces as 
distinguished from the nation or state of which it 
or they form a part ; local , hence (inaccurately), of 
the ‘provinces* (see Pbovinob 5) as distinguished 
from the capital (the usage of which is t^en as 
national) ; situated in * the provinces 
(A French idiom, refeningorig to the provinces of France), 
1(^8 Baker tr, Balzac's Lett (voL II ) 190 You know pro- 
vincial! spints[orig (1624) esfritsprovmcMuxlzx^zxtxzmtlY 
greedy 1674 Dryden Piol at Opening New House 22 
That, like the ambitious monaichs of the age, They give 
the law to our provincial stage 2772 Gouv Morris m 
Sparks Life^ Writ (1832)! 17 xhosemanybaibaiismswhich 
characterize a provincial education. 1787 Grose Provmc. 
Gloss Pref. 3 Ihovuiciat or local words aie of three kinds, 
the fiist, either Savon or Dinibh, in general grown obsolete 
from disuse. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (i 865) 154 An ai tide 
in a provincial paper of recent date. 1844 Ld Brougham 
Bnt, Const ix ^ 2 (1862) 120 In Pans and the jgieat pio- 
vincial towns 2855 Macaui ay Hist Eng xviii IV 143 
hlerchants resident at Bribtol and othet provincial seapoits 
x68o Swinburne Stud. Shake 113 His [Shakspeie’s] 
patriotism was too national to bepiovincial x8& Frecaian 
Led ioAnter Audiences ii iv 320 In Gieat Britain theie 
are nopiovinces, for every spot of the land has equal nghts 
with every otlier. Little F^lmgton is no more provincial 
than London 

b. tsansf. Said of foxhunting outside the ‘ shires 
x86x Whyie Mllvillb Hart i. v 35, I could have 
made you, now, a particular rxesit Provincial boot ; but with 
this pattern it’s evceedingly difficult to attain the conect 
appearance for the flying countries. 2899 Wesim Gaz. 
I Dec 4/2 Good sport has not been confined to the shires. 
Fxovmcial packs have enjoyed their full share 
6. Having the manners or speech of a provmce 
or ‘ffie provinces*; exhibiting the character, 
especially the nanowness of view or interest, 
associated with or attributed to inhabitants of ‘ the 
provinces*; wanting the culture or polish of the 
capital. 

[« I 74 S Swift (J ), A countiy ’squire having only the pro- 
vincial accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor 
in his power to remedy.] 2755 JoHNSON,PrM;««»<i/, lude , 
unpolished. <*1774 Harte Etdogius Poems (1810) 385/2 
Hjs mien was awkward, graces Be had none, Provincial 
were his notions and his tone. 2817 Chalmers Asiron. 
Disc VI (1832) 136 Chnstianity is not so paltiy and pro- 
vincial a system as Infidelity piesumes il to be 1^4 
Bagehot Lit Stud, (1878) II 226 ‘Tnsttam Shandy’ 
Its mwth is boisterous. It is provincial. 1884 M Arnold 
Ess Cni 11. (2875) 77 The provincial spirit, again, exag- 
gerates the value of its ideas for want of a high standard at 
hand by which to try them. 

6, JProvtnctal Letter the collection of letters of 
Blaise Pascal 1656-7, called (in ed 1657) Les 
BrovindaUs, ou les Lettres derttes par Louis de 
Moidaltey b un Prmncidl de ses Amis, letteis 
writleu by L. de M. to a provincial of (== among) 
his friends. 

2659 ^ answer to the Provinciall Letters [of B 

Pascal] Published by the Jansenists, Under the Name of 
Lewis Montolfc _ *845 M^umcE Mor ^ Met Philos in 
II 058/2 Whether there may not be some- 
thing in the Pmnnaal Letters of that veiy spirit which 
they are attacking ■* ^ 

t 7 « “ Pbovuroai;. Obs, 

rfaSS ^isb 111, 3og A dight vinem prouyntial 

That lyke a busshe vpstont. 

T o. erton. Of roses of Provins • see Pbovbnoe. 

pSLt®I!f f., A*” ” S. ^ ‘'“® Sir, and a 

prouinciall Roses on my 
FOC d Shooes, get me a Fellowship in a crie of Players ? 1633 
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Ford Broken H 1 li, That I myself have wrought To 
crown thy temples, this Provincial garland. 

B. sh [Absolute 01 elliptical uses of the adj ] 

+ 1 . A vanety of the game of backgammon. Ohs 
23 MS. Kvigs 13 A XVm (Brit. Mus ) If 159/1 Pro- 
umcial Est etiam alius ludus qui vocatur proumcial 
2 . Eccl The ecclesiastical head ot a province; 
the chief of a religions order in a district or 
province 

236* Langl P PI Pi. VIII 17B A powhe ful {v r pokeful] 
of pardoun with Piomncials lettres 0x380 Anietrtsi 
m Todd 3 Treat Wyclif 125 To abbotes & priours, mynistus 
& wardeyns, & to >ise provynciale'i & to pe Popes chapi- 


41 We receyved your lettres by the provynciall of the 
Augustyn ffriers 2599 Sandvs Europe ^ec (1632) 69 
These Geneialls have under them their Piovincialls as 
Lievtenants in eveiy Provmce or State of Chnstendome 
X718 Entertainer No 32. 215 A Hooker in his Country 
Cottage may be as upright and conscientious as his 
Provinaal invested with his Pastoral Staff. 1839 Penny 
Cycl XIII ixi/a The general [of the Tebuits] receives 
monthly reports from the provincials, and quarteily ones 
fiom the superiors of professed houses. 

fb Applied to a procuress (cf F. abbesse) 
Pbs slang 

C2640 [Shirley] Capt Underwit iii, i, New yeares 
guifts From soder’d virgins and their shee provintialls 
Whose wairen must be licenc'd from our office 
f 3 . The governor of a piovmce. Obs, 

2390 R Hichcock Qutnfess Wit 59 Those Cities which 
are vsed to hue free, or accustomed to gouerne ihemselues 
by their Proumcialls, 1393 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 77 
Thou suffredst bun , to resist the Romanc Prouinciall Florus. 

4 A native or inhabitant of a province (Roman 
or modern); m pi. auxiliary troops raised in 
a province ; formerly applied to the native Irish 
2605 Camden Rem (1657) 54 They took Roman names 
when they were provincials 16x7 Moryson Itin n 118 
(Kebell Earl of Tyrone) So as if the Spaniards should 
land the Lord President might be enabled to keepe the 
Proumcials fiom reuolt /bid 274 Lord Bany with 1600 
Promncials vnder him. ^2638 Mhde Whs (167a) 674 
The Inhabitants of Arabia Petrsea, which were never yet 
Provincials of the Tiiikish Empire. 2781 Gibbon Bed 
A F xxu (1869) I 61S The grateiul provincials enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign. x8o8 Pike Sources Mtsms iti. (1810) 
268 To be sent to Ameiica to discipline and oiganize the 
Spanish provincials 2907 Gbiffith John Voice fr China 
XI 245 Mr Peng was like most of his fellow provincials 
bitterly anti-foreign 

b An inhabitant of the North American 
Colonies before the revolution; applied esp, to 
those engaged in military seivice. Cf. A, 2 b. 

2758 Htst, m Ann, Reg 72/2 He embarked upon Lake 
George with near 16000 troops, regulais and provincials 
2739 Ibid 33/2 The Flench collected all the regul.ir 
troops and provincials, which they could diaw from all 
their posts about the lakes 2775 M. Cutllr in Life, etc 
(z888) I 49 We obtained an exact account of the numb&i of 
Piovincials that weie killed and wounded m the battle [of 
Lexington] of the xglh ultimo. 2876 Bancroft ///r/. U,S 
III xiii 2^ Nine thousand and twenty four provincials, 
from New England, New York, and New Jersey, assembled 
on the shore of Lake George 

6 , One who dwells m orcomes from the ^ provinces ’ 
as distinguished from an inhabitant or native of 
the capital; hence, a ‘countrified* person 
1721 SHAirrESflURY Ckarac (1737) II. rr n 1. 133 This we 
may observe 111 the hardy remote Provincials. 2773 T 
Sheridan Art Reading p, x, By^the aid of which all 
foreigners and provincials may acquire a just pronunciation 
2843 tr. Ciistine's Empire of Czar II 153 On the same 
prmaple that, m France, the Provincial distrusts the 
Pansian 2865 Lowell New Eng Two Cent, Ago Piose 
Wks 2890 11 . 73 After that time they sank rapidly into 
provmcisds, narrow m thought, in culture, in aeed, 

1 6 . An ordmance of a provincial synod ; also, a 
resenpt addressed to an ecclesiastical provmce. Ohs. 
a 1320 Skelton Ware the Havike 233 Decrees or decretds 
Or els provincials 2605 Camden Rem i 3 And the Kings 
of Scotland, as appeereth in an an tient Roman Provincial!, 
had next place before Castile 2658 H L’Estrance AUi” 
aiweDva 317 Considering that Provincial in Lmdwood, 
where the ArcS-Deacons are enjoyned m th«r visitations, 
diligently to take into their care . the fabnque of the 
Church. 

t 7 . Apiovincial synod* cf. Pbovince 3 Ohs, 
2637-30 Row iYwL Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 23 A partie con- 
waveing himself wronged by a session, may appeall to the 
Provinciall and Supermtendent, (Presbyteries were not as 
yit erected). 1643 R. Baillie Lett ^ ymls. (1842) II. 70 
At our last Provinciall in Glasgow we resolved to be no longer 
silent 2654 Lamont Dtap (Maitl.Cl .) 8i The fast (appointed 
by the prouinciall of Fyfe, at Kirkekaldie, 1654) 

1 8 . A kind of lizard. Ohs, rare. 

XS7S TuRBpy. F^onrie 301 lake the dung of a Lyzart, 
(which is called a Provinciall) and bcatc it into powder 
9 . In other elliptical uses: e.g. a provincial 
newspaper. 

2891 P^l Mall G, 7 Apr, a/i All four men included here 
are commonly given a full report in the Times, and on 
nr^class occ^ions a full report in the greater provinciaJs 

Provl’noialate.. [fr Pbovinciaii sb, a h- -ate i ] 
The office or period of office of a provincial, 
ecclesiastical headship. 

*90® Ttf^/tf/ 29 Sept 482 It was during his Provindlalate 
th^ the fourth Congre^tion of Westminster tookpla^ 

irrovincialism (prm*nJBiz'm). [f. ^oviur- 

ciAL a, + -ISM. So mod.F« pro^ncudtsnie,'] 

1. jPoUHcs. Attachment to one's own province 
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Its institutions, interests, etc., before those of the 
nation or state of which it is a part j provincial 
patriotism ; desire for the autonomy of the pro- 
vince or provinces rather than national unity. 
tSzoHtsi in Auji jReig" i 245/2 The prevalence of a spirit of 
provincialism— and the factions into which the capital was 
split. x86o Motley Neiherl (1867) III, 27 The inherent 
view of the Netherland polity was already a tendency to 
decentralisation and provincialism 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 
X061/X The Welsh themselves admit that the meeting tends 
to maintain their provincialism, their separateness, and their 
pride of pedigree 2901 Daily CJiron a6 Tune 4/3 ITie key- 
note of Spanish life, both in town and country, is pro- 
vincialism. His puehlo and his province are infinitely more 
to a Sj^niard than his mother country 

2 . Pioviiicial character or peculiarity; the 
manner, fashion, mode of thought, etc, which 
characterize a particular province, or ‘the pro- 
vinces* generally, as disfanct from that which is 
(or IS held to be) national, or which is the fashion 
of the capital ; hence, narrowness of view, thought, 
or interests, roughness of speech or manners as 
distinct from the polish of the court or capital 

1836 Hob Smith Tin Truing (1876)296 There is a pro. 
vinciahsm of mind as well as of accent— a nationality of 
counties x86x Smiles Dvginteis II It might belaid 
that there was nai row ness and provincialism m this. 1870 
Lowell Study IVind 204 Perliaps the narrowest pio- 
viiiciaUsm is that of Self 1872 — Dante Prose Wks 1890 
IV 182 Dante was incapable of intellectual provincialism 
1902 Westm Gaz x6 Oct 2/2 Ihis idea was fostered by the 
London Unionist Pi ess, but that Press was afflicted with a 
sort of metropolitan provincialism 

b. With a and //. A peculiarity confined to a 
certain area ; a local peculiarity or variety 
18^ Ford Handhk Spain 127 Ecclesiastical architecture 
has Its piovincialisms like dialects. X848 Rtchman's Goth 
Arehii. (ed s) p xxxvij, Windows of this character are 
common m the northern jpait of Oxfordshire, and may be 
considered as a piovincialism. 

3 . esp. The manner of speech characteristic of a 
particular province ; with A local word, 
phrase, or peculianty of pronunciation which is not 
part of the standard language of a country. 

X793 Marsh MtcJiaelid New Test I iv § 13 176 In- 
scriptions .of singular service in explaining the provin- 
cialisms and idzotisins 279B Southey in Robbeids Pfem 


jy. Taylor (2843) I, 221 Pei haps you will find many of the 
expresbions provincialisms, which aie familiar to my eais 
X85X Gallunga Italy 1 in. 11 305 The style was thought 
to be harsh and uncouth , the language full of Lombard 

E rovinciaUsm 1864 Burton Scot Ahr II 1 28 Buchanan, 

lellenden, and Johnston had their piovincialisms and 
peculiaritieb, as Livy the Paduan, and Sallust the Sabine had 

Froviucialist (pwvi njali&t) [f. as prec. + 

-IST,] 

1 . A native or inhabitant of a province, or of the 
‘ provinces *, as distinct from the capital ; « Peo- 
viNOiALj^ 4,5. 

Originally in reference to the French provinces 
1656 Earl Monm Lr Boccahnds Advis Jr, Pamass i 
xli (1674) 57 Provincialists are moie troubled at the im- 
modesty of an (Dflicers favorite, than at a foul insolency 
committed by aTownsman 1796 W Marshall 
I 26 A fact of which the meie Pi ovincialisLs do not appear 
to be yet sufficiently apprized, 1817 W Taylor m Monthly 
Rev, LXXXXI. 204 Such piacticnl skill comes qf itself 111 
condensed masbes of population, and it is thib which gives 
the Londoner hib advantage over tlie provinaalist 1834 
Blackw, Mag, XXXV 969 He thus spared the [ancient 
Roman] provincialibts those burthens which must else have 
alighted upon them. 1871 H. R Hawkis Thoughts for 
Times (1872) 44 His ways are inscrutable to small-nimded 
provincialibts. 

b. (See quo!,) rare"^^. 

jBBz Ogilvie, Provinciahsti one who uses provinaalisms, 
c. An actor in ‘ provincial * theatres 
xooa lyestm Gas 21 Apr 4/3 The giievanco at the 
IheAtre Frangais might well be aired by our ‘ provincial- 
ibts both male and female. 

2 . A supporter or advocate of provincialism, or 
of the nghts or claims of a province Cf Peo- 
VINOIAIi sd, 4, 4 b. 

2708 OcKLEV Saracens (Bohn) 446Theie was only a&mall 
party, supported by a few provincialists, in the iiiteiest of 
Abdallah 1766 Gazetteer xi Feb i/a The latest accounts 
from New-York seem to indicate, that a lepeal of the 
Stamp Act will only encreasc those provincialists to further 

Provinciality (pwvinjiiee liii). [f ^ Pbo- 
viNOiAL a + -ITY ] The quality or condition of 
being provincial ; the pettiness or narrowness of 
interests, feeling, or view that is apt to be associated 
with this ; an example of this, a provincial trait. 

x8o5 W Taylor in Amt Rev, 111 243 This Scotch spmt, 
this provinciality of public aeal, pervades the p^phlet 
before us 1864 M. Arnold Rss. tn Crit, 11 [187s) 7 ° In 
the bulk of the intelleLtual work of a nation whi<Ji has no 
centre, no intellectual metropolis there is obsei vable a note 
of provinciality Now to get nd of provmciahty ib a cer- 
tain stage of culture. *869 — C^i ^ An « I” what 
we czW Pravincialtty they [the Nonconforinists] aboun^ 
but m ^at we may call totality they fall shoru x886 
Pall Mall G 28 Aug. i/x Ihe petty personalities, the mean 
ambitions, and narrow provmcialities of too many of his 

op[jon<^&^ in reference to speech or writing, 

1782 T. Warton Mwf Poems Rowley 4^ That circum- 1 
stance must have added greatly to the provinciality, and 
consequently to the unmtelligibility, of the poem 2798 
Anna Seward Zett. (i8jx) V. 150 A hardness m sounding 


the consonants, which mark the provinciality of Derbyshire 
and Lancashire. x8og Monthly Mag XX 20 The pro- 
vincxahty of their accent .greatly offends the English ear. 

Provincialize (pr<7vi njalsiz), v [f as prec. 

-I--IZE] 

1. tntr To write or speak m a provincial dialect. 

2803 W Taylor m Monthly Mag XVI 306 As it appears 
that Peter provincialized and was unlearned, he probably 
wrote in the vernacular tongue. 

2 trceiis To make provincial; to give a pro- 
vincial character or name to 
iSag Blackv), Mag XX VI 171 That nothing be done 
which would have the effect of provincialising the literature 
Zoologist VII 2392 None of your correspondents have 
provincialized the names of our water-birds 2885 PaU 
Mail G 31 Dec Every branch of [Indian] expenditure, 
infactj that wsa not of necessity Imperial wasprovincialized. 
3 . tiUr To become provincial. 

2892 Black 4 " WJute 6 Aug 150/1 Men's minds do not 
always widen, they sometimes ‘provincialise* with the 
process of the suns 

Provi'XLcially, adv, [f. Peovincial a + 
-LY 2 ] In a piovincial manner or capacity 

2628 J Doughty Sertit Cimrch-schismes 25 About Lent 

and autumne they ordained councelsprovinciallyto beheld. 
i68t Plato Redw, 79 We have the same Founda- 

tions that all other Aristocracies have, who Govern but one 
City, and have no Territory but what they Govern Provin- 
cially, 1704 Addr, Durham in Loud, Gaz No 4049/1 
We, , the Clergy of this Diocese, having been alieady 
Provincially Represented to Your Majesty 

Frovi'ncialship. [f. Pbovinciae sh . + -ship ] 
The office or dignity of a provincial in an ecclesi- 
astical or religious ordei 

2629 Wadsworth Pilgr m 29 His place was Prefect of 
the English Mission, which is now by dispensation from the 
Pope conueited into a Prouinciall-ship 2679 Oates Narr, 
Pojtsh Plot 7 The Father General of the Society of Jesus 
had conferred the Provincialsbip upon Thomas White. 
1867 R Palmfr Life P Howard 79 The provincialsbip 
was made an honorary title 

Provinciate (proyrnjii^l), sb. [f, \„p9^tnHa 
Peovinob + “ATE 1. J — prec. 

1857 ^ Oliver Cat/i, Relig Cormu 465 Filling the office 
of the provinciate from 1806 to 18x0 

fProvl'nciate, ppl, a, Ohs, rare, [f. as prec. 
+ -ATE 2.1 Reduced to the state of a piovince 
2672 R MacWard True Noncmf 19 Restoring the jews 
to their own Land, Religion and Laws, but only with a 
provmciat liberty 

Provi'nciate, v, ff. as prec + -ate s.] tram. 
To reduce to the condition of a province or of 
provincials Hence Provi'noiated ppl, a, 

2629 Maxwell tr Herodian (1635) zannote^ He means 
the Provinciated part of Britaine. 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr 56 When there was a Debigne to Provinciate the whole 
Kingdonxe 1783 W. F Martyn Geog Mag, II. 391 The 
eatCbt part of Butam becoming provinciated 1881 W 
arshall//w^ Scenes Perth 374 The pioviiiciated Britons 
were employed to cut down the woods 

Provine ( 1 >WV 91 n), v, [ad F provignier (3rd 
s provigne)y ~vatgitterj-veigitter{i 2 P^c. inGodef 
Compl)^i, 0 ¥ provatn^ mod.F. ptvvm,—L„pro- 
pagin-etti young shoot, slip, or lajer. See Peo- 
PAOATB z/J tram. To propagate (a vine or the 
like) by layering. Also absol j and tntr in pass 
sense. Hence Provi’nmg •obL sb, 

c 2440 Pallad, on Hnsb xir 31 Now also to prouyne is 
not the worst [L Nunc ei propago litre dticeiur} a 1377 
Sir T Smith Commw, Bug i. xii (1589) 14 The father and 
mother sendeth them out in couples as it were by prouming 
or propagation {Margitii Prouining, or propagation, is 
when a man layeth a branch of a tree into the giound, 
so that It taketli roote of it self 2707 C/trios tn Hush, 
4 * Card 198 This was not the right Cinnamon tiee, but . 
’twas impossible to make it provine. 2866 Fleming & 
Tibbins Rr Diet II 844/x Ptovignemenii, piovming. 
Pfooigner, to provine, lo lay a branch of a vine in the 
ground to take loot, to layer 

Proving ^ Forms; see 

Peovb V , , also 3 preofunge, 6 preeving. [f. 
Peovb V, + -iNa 1 ] The action of Peove vb 
1 . Testing, trial, probation , f expeuence. Now 
arch or teehn, (See also 6 ) 
c 2325 Spec Gy Warm 33s Man, w'oltou make a god 
ptotang, Wher hu loue Jie heuene king ? a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter ix. 10 pai at haf felid the suetiies in faire saule , 
and knawis it be proujnge. 1382 Wyclif Jas 1 3 Uhe 
prouyng [1388 preuyag] of joure feith werchith pacience 
2450 Myrc Festial 18 Hegh preuyng of our fay x^i 
Spenser M Huiberd 1366 [He] Bad him stay at case till fur- 
ther preeving 2837 WhittocKj etc Bk 7 rades (1842) 287 
{Gun-medker) Pioving consistb in loading each barrel with 
a ball oLUs own size upon as much powder as the ball 
weighs, 2846 Trench Mirac, 1 (i86s) 1x2 A proving of 
meiTs tempeiance. in the midst of abundance. 
t 2 , A proof, a demonstration. Obs, 

<2x225 Alter, R. 160 Sutel preofunge is J^etheo was muchcl 
one, >6 heold so silence. 

8. The obtaining probate (of a will). 
c 1440 Tdcob’s fVell sS For provyng of testamentys. 2633 
Speiman Prob, Wills Wks, 172311 129 The ancient manner 
of opening, pubirshing, or as we call it, proving of Wills 
4 . The action of showing to be true, genuine, or 
valid; demonstration 

«XS33 Fsnn Another Bk agst Rastell 336 The proving 
of go^ works doth neither make for purgatory nor a^inst 
It 1827 Whately Logic II 111. (ed 2) 246 One might , 
define Proving, ‘ the assigning of a reason or argument for 
the suppoit ox a given proposition ’ 2898 Sir W Crookes 


in Daily News 3 Sept 6/3 It has been said that * Nothing 
worth the provmg can be proved nor yet disproved ’ 

+ 5 . Turning out , issue ; thriving (Peove v 10 ) 
a 2529 Skelton £1, Rummyng 285 God gyve it yll 
preuynge. 

0. attfib chiefly in sense i, in names of things 
used in some testing process . sec quots 
2858 SiMMONDS Diet 'Irade^ Proinng-press, an apparatus 
for testing the strength of iron girders, and other castings, 
by pressure 2875 Knight Dwt, Mech,^ Proving machine^ 
t one for testing the resistance of springs or the strength 
of materiala Pioznttg pump^ a forcing-pump for testing 
I boilers, tubes, etc 1881 PiKVwroo MtidngGloss , Proving, 

I hole, a small heading driven to find and follow a coal-seam, 
lost by a dislocation. 2899 Westm, Gaz 27 July 3/z Experi- 
ments are being made at the Sandy Hook proving grounds; 
Proving (prx 7 *vig), ppl tx [f as piec. -h -ing ] 
That proves, in vanoiis senses; Tijmg, testing; 
affording proof; thriving; see the verb. 

2620 Fomi of Service in Sprot Scott Liturgies yas, VI 
(igoi) s After experience both of thy manifold goodness and 
proving corrections 2670 Eachard Cant Cleigy 36 To 
think, that one such proving lad should make recompense 
for those many weak ones 2824 H. Cam pblll Loeis Lett, 
Mary Q Scots Pref 9 The proving argument was in them. 

ProvinoTir. In 5 provyuonr, [a OF pro- 
mrneur^ iioxn provtgnieri see Provine 

zt.j A propagator. (In quot. app. a multiplier or 
disseminator of a narrative ) 

2426 Lydg De Gutl Pilgr 277 Go fforth thow dieme 1 I 
sende the By all the placys wher thow hast be, I send the 
to thy provynours, By all the pathys & the tavrs 

fProvi-sal. Obs, rate~‘^ [f. as Pbovisb 0. -f- 
-AL,] An arrangement, provision. 

264X Earl Monm tr Bio/idi's Civil Waires jv 28 So 
u ere the difficulties of making new provisaL wonderfully 
gieat. 

t Provi'se, sb. Obs, rare, [ad. L. provis-umt 
neut pa pple, of provtdtie to Provide; cf Pro- 
viso ] That which is provided or arranged before- 
hand; a provision, arrangement, a stipulation, 
proviso 

2466 in Arehseohgia (1887) L 1 50 Here is the Copye of 
the provyse for the lyueloteof the churche 25*3 Fitzherb. 
Stirv XI aa Ihe grauntour maye make a prouycion in his 
grauut And this prouyse had, the landes be charged and 
the peison dischaiged. 2570 Levins Mamp 248/7 A Prd- 
uisCfpreutsuWf i 

tProvi'se, 2'. Ohs, rare, [f. L prbvTs~,Y^ 
stem of provide! e to foresee. Provide ] 

1 trails To foresee ; = Provide v i 

j 24 in Hist, Coll Ctttseu London (Camden) 278 Men 
provysyde he-fore j^at the vyntage..shulde come owre 
Scheters Hylle. 2625 Wali er Diaiy (Camden) 84 A fleet 
of seven or nine Hollanders not far from, provising some 
disturbance in their ships, drew near. 

2 . To provide, furnish, or supply beforehand, 
x,^ Caxton Fables qfJSsop i iv, The dogge provybed 
anci broughte with hym fals wytnes 

Provision Cpr^^vi ,:^on), sb Also 4-6 with y for 
t, c for j, ou fat 0 (5 Sc. -wisioiine, 6 -vyssMon, 
-vytyoB, Sc, -visitm, 7 -vission). [a- F. pro- 
vistoit (1320 in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. 1 ^, prdviston-eni 
a foreseeing, forethought, precaution, providing, 
prevention, n. of action f pi dvtdh'O to Pbovide ] 
fl Foresight, Prevision; esp (with trace of 
sense 2) foresight carefully exercised, looking 
ahead Obs 

c 1430 Lvdg, Mtn, Poems (Percy Soc ) 22 For all cometh 
of Jhesu— Conseui, confort, discreciooi aud prudence, Pro- 
vysion for sight and provydence 2525 Barclay Sgloges iv. 
(2570) C vj b/a, But goodly vertue a lady moste ornate 
Within goueriieth wim great prouision c 2530 H Rhodes 
Bk Nurture 276 in Baoees Bk (1868) 89 Giuc with good 
will, and auoyde thy ennemye with prouisyon. 

2 The action of providing; seeing to things 
beforehand; preparing, or arranging in advance; 
the fact or condition of being prepared or made 
ready beforehand. 

1456 Coventry Leei Bk zga Payd to Job Weduiby for 
^epiovicion and makyngof the-jc premisses of the welcomyng 
of cure Soueiayn lady the quene 2549 Compl Scot Rot 
X3 [PhoimionJ peisauand thir tua piincis entir in his scule, 
but prouisione, he began lo teebe the ordour of the 
veyris 2602 and Pt Returf ifr Pamass v 11 (Art ) 67 
Letts both go bpend our htle store, In the prouision of due 
furniture x6io Shaks Towp, i a a8. 2655 Mrq 

Worcester Cent hm $ 6 According to occasion ^ven and 
means afforded. Ex ie naid, and no need of Provision 
before hand, 2879 Huxley Hwne i (1881) 15 Due provision 
for education is a right and, indeed, a duty of the state, 

b, esp. The providing or supplying of neces- 
saries for a household, an expedition, etc 

1484 Caxton Fables of A If owe v, This tine felawes made 
so grete prouysyon of flour for to make theyr pylgrenoage 
1557 Order qfHospitalls D viij b, Such nece%anes -and 
piouisions as are to he made, a$ of Butten CheesvHeiing, 
Wood, Cole, and other whatsoeuer 1630 R yohnsott s 
Kingd 4* Commw, 52, I would not have him live at his 
owne provision, (especially in France) it will hinder his pio- 
fitmg, and onely further him with some few kitchen and 
market phrases, 18x8 Colfbrooke Intjm t Colonial Corn 
as It IS the same surplus of population above the provision 
of necessaries, that is availing for the promotion of the arts 
of peace 

c. Phr. Tc make (fkave, lake) pi^evision^ to 
make previous arrangement or prcparationybr, or 
for the supply or benefit of ; to provide f To 
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put provision to, to provide against f To 

take provision to have recouibe to {obsj), 

*43»'5« tr tltcdun (Rolls! Ill, 321 The man impnsonetje 
askedc rcipue that he iia^hie make ordinaunce and pro- 
uibion for hu» wife and chitder.^ C1470 Walloiem 

2ja Quntil eft for him nrowistoune we may mafc. z4& 
Loventry Leet Bk 43s pe wardeyns shnld. pay for their 
coster vnto such tyme that provision myght be taken howe 
«ich chaiffe & cos,te sh»)d he boron, (714^ 
B/aju:A*trifyft xkvu 101 But >f thou putte a prou}S}on 
therto shortly, thou shalt, arc thre daj es be passed, see thy 
self beseeed wythm the qte i»3 Lo. Bfrusrs Fraiss, I 
241 All this season the kynge of liinglande made great provi* 
won to come mto France 1538 Starkes hitgUnd 1. iv, n i 
Some prouisyon for the second bretherne, by the ordur of 
law, also wold be had, 1622 Bucchuck MSS (Hist. MSS 
Comm ) I aog If there were not a present surrendry made, 
England must lake provision of arms, X766 Fratikun h^s 
Wts tSAo TT Til* j. 


— w « ruu >, X-JIAHKUN ass 

1840 II 358 The more public provisions were made 
for the poor, the less thiqr provided for themselves. 1833 
Vanderput ^ iS viu 125 No provision made 
for his daughter's tebidence, 1879 CasselTs Techn, Edttc, 
IV 04^ Provision should be made for the illustrations of ihe 
i^tu^ by monstei diagrams 
3. Ufae action^ of God m providing for ins 
criealures j the diviiie ordinaticm and over-ruling of 
events J the providential dealu^ of the Divine 
Being j providence ; the action of Providence. 
o Tpisp Matikvtd 188 in Macro Plays 8 To . \elde ws 
^dur G^is provycyon. 1483 Caxtou*s Chran Eng. ni 
(1520) 37/1 Inhisdayespeas was overall the worlde thrugh 
thepro^onoftheveiygod. *S3BSTARitEyAVy/fi«<?i uLoo 
When the prouysyon of God sendyth vs sesonabul weddur. 
155a Ahf. Hamjltow Cafcck (1884) 13 The conservatioun. 

nr/n Iktnifn <..,,1 f -tl 


A* wewouiae consiaer all thir 
see the provision of God marvellous m it 

KccL Appointment to a see or benefice not 
yet vacant; esp. such appointment made by the 
pope m derogadon of the right of the regular 
patron • cf, PnoviDB v. 6. Also, the document 
conferring such an appointment Obs. exc Htsf. 

Act asEdw. nr, Stat. IV (Stat ofProvisorskEt cn 
cas qc dascwe Brceveschee, ISveschee, dig^te ou autre que* 
cuuqe benenc^ soit reservacion, collaciou, on provision faite 
per ia courte de Rome, en desturbauce des efecaons. colla- 
cionsjoupresent^cois fctc ] 1 

Wks, 11 4^5 Bieynne we at elecciouus 
r i:,” V 5®?®* *3fy.^EVrsA (Rolls) 

P® fordede provisiouns |« pope hadde 
^^unt^, and hoted J»at no man scbulde brynge sachc 

^^siounsuppon^yneofprisonement. xoe^lTzr 

y«rt. />«« ,4, Tfto ttalute of Kynge fyetarte 
s^nde .of prouisyon and premunlre. 16x2 Davies fV/iv 
ittfSiTiSSuW of KonuCtewaS 

n provisions and infinite 

exactions. 17^ Blackstome Comm. IV vul jo? Paoal 
proviooiB wmtliefreviodsiioininahon tosiichl.en?fi«2?y 
a kind of anuauation. hp/ftrA 


or usurped by tbe pope x8<2 Hook CJt. 

S, iomelhing provided, prepared, or arranoed in 
advance; iMasures taken beforehand; aprlpara- 
tion,a prenoM arrangement; a measure piovided 
to meet a need ; a precaution 
r494 Fabyan Chron. 1. xax 




iSmh w« ^ a provision 

183. « mete ::;as*^'S 

“«es»ries or materials pro- 
vided; a stock or store of sometbinB 

numberless Country Provisions*^ Wood, and other 

T D. tram/, A warrant for such a suddIv 
;yuen the ’ entente that a shyp mate be 


Ptnny Cycl XIII 75/1 A variety of wholesome and nutri- 
tious roots cultivated in [Jamaica] are called by the name 
of ground provmonst such as the yam [etc J i860 Nares 
Naval Ceidii:^ Guide 68 iVet prevmotts Beef, poik, suet, 
vinegar, ruiu and lime juice Pi y provtsiotts, Peas, oat- 
meal, chocolate, tea, dour, raibins, sugar x866 Mom. Star 
8 Mar , Mr Poland said he should contend that tea was 
not * provisions ' within the meaning of the Act Mr Baylts 
said he should contend that it was If a provision mer- 
chant were victualling a ship, and did not put tea amongst 
his provisions, he would not be cousidered to have pro- 
visioned her 

8. Each of the clausts or divisions of a legal or 
formal statement, or such a statement itself, pro- 
viding for some particular matter, also, a danse 
in pell a statement which makes an express stipu- 
lation or condition , a proviso. 

Applied m English History to certain early statutes or 
ordinances. Prmisions of Oxford, orduiances for checking 
the King’s misrule, and for the reformation of the govem- 
ment, drawn up at a meeting of the baions (nicknamed the 
Mad Parliament) held at Oxford, under the leader^p of Sir 
Simon de Montfoit, m 1358 (38 Henry III). Among the 
cru« of these provisions were that parliaments should be 
held thrice in the year, and that four knights should be chosen 
by the freeholders of each county to ascertain and lay before 
parliament all wrongs committed by the royal officers The 
refusal of the King to abide by these Provisions led to the 
Barons’ War in 1264. 

*473 Eollr of Parli VI 74/a So alwey, that this Provi- 
sion be not available or beneficiall to the persones afore- 
nam^ 1323 (see Provise ] \vjoxC<m)tUs InUrpi sv.. 
The Acts to restrain the exorbitant abuse of Arbitrary Power 
made m the Parliament at Oxford 1258, weie called Praui- 
«flws, hemg to proMde gainst the King’s Absolute Will 
and Pli^ure.) 17B1 T Gilbert PeltifPoor 14, J think 
some Provisions may be introduced into this Bill for 
encouragmg the Marriage of Persons who have been placed 
out by the Parishes as Servants or Apprentices 181B 
CoBBETT Pol Reg. /fXXXn The principles and the 
provisions of the Bui would have shown precisely what we 
wanted. 1827 Hallam Cotist Hist. (1876) II. xi 330 Ihese 
proviaons struck at the beait of the preshyterian party. 

^ irzsi.viu (1900) 3o; The 
luuf-brothere of Henry III .had been banished in conse- 
quence of their opposition to the Provisions of Oaiford. 
t9. A commission or percentage charged on 
mercantile transactions by an agent or factor, rare, 

^ Qex. provision, m same sense) 

1589 WoTToN Z-tfW (see cd 1907 1, 228), I have, .two billes 
of exchaungc to his factor in Stode, there to leceave the like 
suxnm m the cmrant money of that Cuntne, without any 
manner of pfomon as the merchantes call it, a pacefied 
*d8* Scarlett JEAcAangis 135 ForCouitagie 

10 . and Comb., mainly in sense 7, as 

pi^vtston-bag, ^basket, -boat, contractor, *craft, 
•dealer,^ -depot, '‘merchant, -money, -sack, -trade ; 
ppovision-ant, the provident ant; provzsion- 
ground,ni the W, Indies, etc., ground allotted for 
the growing of food-stuffs, provision-making, the 
a provisioa-pay, pay m kind. 

wJJfcLfol'hMi* Fl 379 They 
S ir vl. n Vovision-ant 1856 Kane Arcl 
fffis x«8 were of assorted 

s^es X748 Ausous P !7j/. ni ix, 394 One of the oiinciTial 
*provision-hoat along-side, x£o I^li 
M^3/2 a Vovision contiactor of the 
emi^ce 1849 Grote Greece ii. xxxvm V 4c Ciews of 
the Vo^ision craft and ships of burthen i8m % 


I glad and fayne to come to a piouisionall agreement 16x7 
Morysom Jhn II 68 Sir Aithui Sauage was appointed 
prouisionall Gouernour of the Prouince of Coniiaght 1736 
AvLirrc Pareigon 19a The Church should not be without 
a piovisional I^astor 1803 M, Cutllr m Life, etc (1888) 

11 148 Look at the power given to the Pie&ident by the pio 
visional govei nment of Louisiana 1856 Druit 1 Surg Vade 
Mecum 2171 he formation ofvhat is called a piovisional 
callus, that is to say, a feirule of new bone encircling both 
fragments 1873 Hamer ion Life^i 1 (1875) 390 The 
intellectual spirit does not legard its conclusions as being at 
any time final, but always provisional. 1803 Tuckey tr 
HnUchek's Amphsoxits 158 This ptunary caudal fin is only 
a provisional formaaon 

+b. Pieparatory, pieliminary Qbs 
1619 Hales Gold Rent ii (1673) 83 That Sessions consul- 
tatoiyand Provisional shall be private, but Sessions wheiein 
they discuss and conclude shall be publick 

1 2 Characterized by 01 exhibiting careful fore- 
sight ; provident Ohs. rare 

x6ao E Blount Horse Subs 523 Either from a piessitig 
necessity, or a foreseeing and prouisionall cm efulnes a 1^7 
Hale Ong Man 370 The Wise God that foresaw 
Uus Sin was not wanting in providing a fit provisional 
Reinedy against it 1763 Goldsm. Misc IVks (1837) II 
soy 1 his provisional care in every species of quadrupeds, of 
bringing foith at the fittest seasons. 
fS Of, belonging to, 01 done with a proviso: 
conditional Obs 
1656 Blount < 

Proviso 

Pioyiso, ,ww ifiiiNixirtm sx^ojDi 3 AJiere is enougii 
HI It to afford an ample justifiration to the provisional 
acceptance your Lordship has been pleased to give to it 
4: Of 01 relating to provisions or supplies, lare. 
ifoa W Taylor in MosUhly Mag XXXIII 228 Both 

rords InTenlV sinri 9fn,n<Ianna1 -W 11 1. Jt 



with provisions or stores; esp, to supply with a 


Blackw Mag XIV 509 From Covent garden.. we 
must take a peep at the other points of provisional concen- 
tration about town 

B sb, 1 Something that is provisional. 

?u^ ®3Aug 3/1 ‘Pioyisional.’ labels had 10 
be issued while the real stamps were being engraved The 
^ 'provisional ' above most things 
One for whom provision is made; one 
provided for. Obs, 

Pni II 316 A Popish Pervert 
Convert are indeed two different Pro- 

Hence Frovistona'llty, provisionalness. 

Proyi'sionally, adv. [f. prec. -f -by 2j jn 
a provisional manner; as a tempoiary measure. 

1602 m Moryson /tin. tt (1617) 247 We are content nro- 
proceedings in any thing you 
This name. 1692 Loud Gas No 2729/3 

Si the Clermont 

fislenv ^ of thelElector of Havana 17^93 Burke Coi rl 
auttmiX /iS personal Virtues, make hmi the fittest to 

® heliTrer”’""' 

Frovi'sionalness. [f. as prec. + -ijess ] 
The quality of being provisional. 

Cimpromtse 168 It is no reason why [they] 

xts provLionalness* 1891 (Slynb 
*>“ »»* 

“• Nov. 


[f. Provision sb, + -aby i.f 
1 . « Pbovisional a, i. ** 


M« I. 

I'Ordship. .appointed Sir 
nonr of'fe r *’!*“ JProuisionarie Gouer* 

nonr or ae PiOTincofConnaght. GwsonZ»«/.#^. 

thi 

a* War ■^o A nmviei/iti-iM* ?? f^fbrni. 1 ewers 


gyuen the " ’ ^ a shyp 

'^-'WjJ'offood; foodsopplied 


eatables and drinkables, 
CSeei4sr,rtJ533 in A] 
i6jo Holland Cawded. 


or pro- 
victuals, 


P«ted. Wbe?™ rh.MVr«nrJit..^r 


xxui (1872) iorE^eTv rnrhln ^^^ouPPPenn 

the longer teim provisioned for 

I^owsionlag vbl si. 

th« towo’^M ^^traa^ste^ 33^he provisioning of 
provisioning of ^mies point for the gathering and 

DrovS.™ of a tempoiaiy 


'X'q* “ Fovisionaiy belief 

iLdS ““ «”■ 

VISION S! P®P®1 Fovisions : see Pbo- 


was by the | 

s^ce la^ uicomore « 

n to provisions or food- 

®“SFy ; = Pbovisional a. 4. Obs. rare-K 
^x6i3-x8 Daniel Coll. Htst. Rnr (1606) l. 

a nr^i^f^ 

. Jt’ ^ P^'Wsions (m a lav, etc.). 

pr«mb{eof tite Uv .has 

[L Pbovtsiow jA. 
fnwii i.*j SnOTlied vitk provisions, isfi. 
^ stock of food. ^ ^ 

8.5 PtKK Simnu Mississ. (1810) 40 We wae now pro. 
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PBOVOOATIOK. 


PBOVISIONEB. 


Visioned but were still m want of water x8g5 Macaulay 
Hist XX. IV. 414 The ships of war were not half 

manned or half provisioned. 1896 Wesim Gaz 13 Nov a/i 
We clattered down to the second ' Hospice ' — a sort of 
provisioned hut — and took what luncheon we could get 

Frovi’sioner. [f. Pbovision v , -h -ek One 
who provisions, one who supplies or deals in 
provisions. Hence Provi sioueress, a female pro- 
visioner. 


x866 Howells Venei Lt/e vii 102 Provisioners who 
bring fresh milk in bottles 1804 — in Costnopolitofi XVII, 
58 iTie display was on either side of the provisioner's door. 
x886 Burtou Arab Nts (abi ed ) I. 79 Then arose the 
provisioneiess and set the table by the fountmn. 

Ppoyi'siouleas, a, [f Fbovisiok sb. + -less.] 
Having no provision ; without provisions. 

X796 CoLBRiDGB DesUny of Nahom 236 The air dipt 
keen, the night was fanged with frost, And they provision* 
less • x8^ Columbus (Ohio) Dtspaich 0 June, Thete is 
the suffering of those whose inteiests are directly affected by 
the strike, the pennilesb purses and the provisionless pantries. 

Proiri*aion]nent. [f Pbovision » +-ment.] 
The supplying or supply of proviipions 
1837 SouTiiCY Hts^i PeuiHS, War II xxiii, 363 His last 
remaining anxiety was for the provisionment of Barcelona. 
x^4 New Monthly Maff XLII 4a Profiting by the facilities 
anoided towaids the provi&ionment of his capital 

tProvi’sive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. povis-, 
ppl. stem of poviii-ere to Pbovide + -ive.] a. 
Conditional, contingent ; « Pbovisional a. 3, b. 
Prudent, foreseeing, = Pbovident d? i. 

1650 Hobbcs J?o Corp Pol. 186 Declaiations concerning 
Future Actions..Proinissive or Provisive, as for example, 
' If this be done 01 not done this will follow ' 1677 Gale 

Cri Gentiles II iv. 443 God therefore is the Maker and 
Provisor, and his good wil is the effective, contentive and 
piovisive Virtue. 

Proviso (provorzo). PI. -oes (6-7 -os), [a. 
L, provJsff, abl. neul. sing. pa. pple, of frovid-ere 
lo Pbovide, as used in med.L. legal phrase proviso 
quad'' it being provided that * (1350 in Du Cange) ] 
|j 1 The L. ablative absolute =» ^ it being pro- 
vided used conjunctively Obs rate. 

1896 Bacon Max, ^ Use Com Zaw {1635)^7 Not extend- 
able for the debts of the party after his death : proviso, not 
to put away the land from bis next heire. x686 Goad 
Cele^i, Bodies ii. xiv. 350 If this be an excursion, let it be 
pardoned, ProtnsOfthsA we remember that the Planets have 
the great hand in this remarkable Tempest. 

2 . A clause inserted in a legal or formal docu- 
ment, making some condition, stipulation, ex- 
ception, or limitation, or upon the observance of 
which the operation or validity of the instrument 
depends, a condition; hence, generally, a stipu- 
lation, provision* 

1469 Mann. ^ HonseJu Exp (Roxb.) 491 Item, [the price] 
for CO makenge of provyso is 1473 Bolls if Pai It 

VI 81/a Giauntes made by us .excepte and forprised oute 
of this proviso. X485 Act 1 Hen VII^ c. q Notwith- 
stondyng eny acte ordenance graunt or proviso in this 
piesent parliament made. x<^9 in Trevelyan Papers 
(Caindenl 93 With the same condiaons and provisoes Ibid. 
94 1S09-X0 Act X Hen Vll/t c 15 The seid acte of resti 

tucion wyth the Provysowes conteyned m the same 1610 
I/tst? KhiH* VI. 236 Sirs, those provisos will not serve the turn 
1672 'pKm Pol.Anat (1691) Advt., The papists 
were such as had provisoes m that act [the Act of Settle- 
ment]. 1765 Museum Rust IV a6o Lucerne will grow very 
well in clay land, with proviso the CTOund works well x884 
Bowcn Logic IX 298 The Major Premise of the sophism 
IS not true except with a proviso or limitation. 1878 
F. HARsrsoK in Forln, Rev, Nov 692 There are some 
other provisoes with which I think it is necessary to guard 
Austin's analyses of primary legal notions 
t b. Trial by proviso : a Inal at tbe instance of 
the defendant in a case in which the plaintiff, after 
issue joined, did not proceed to tnal. Obs. 

(x^7 CowcLt Inter/rt Promsot . if the plaintife or de- 
mandaunt desist in prosecuting an action, by bringing it to 
a triall, the defendant or tenent may take out the ventre 
facias to the Shyreeue • which hath in it these woids, Pro- 
imo guody &c to this ende, that if the plaintife take out any 
writ to that pm pose, the ahyieeue shall summon but one 
lune vpon them both ] 1768 Blackstone Comm III, xxiu. 
3S7 The defendant willing to dischaige himself froni the 
action, will himself undertake to bring on the tnal .Which 
proceeding is called the tnal by prcviso , by reason of the 
clause then inserted in the sheriff’s vemrSy viz 'proviso, 
that if two writs come to youi hands .you shall execute only 


one of them . 

3 Ndui See quot 1867. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram ix 45 To more a Pro- 
uiso, IS to haue one anchor in the riuer, and a hawser a 
shore, which is mored with her head a shore 1710 in J 
Harris Lev. Techn II 1867 Smyth Sailor^ s Wordhh, 
Pi aviso, a stern-fast or hawsei carried to the shore to steady 
by. A ship with one anchor down and a shore fast is moored 

aptCVlSO V 

trovisor (prtivai z 9 i, -fXi). [ME, provi sottr, a 
AF. provtsour (quot 1339 in i) = F proviseur 
(r4th c. in Hatz,-Darm), ad t, prSvisdr-em a 
provider, agent-n f pr&vtd-ere to Pbovide,] 

1 . 1 * The holder of a provision or grant (esp. from 
the pope) giving him the right to be presented to 
a benefice on the occuirence of the next vacancy. 
(See Pbovision sb. 4.) Obs exc Hist. 

Statute ofPromsots, the act 25 Edw III, 1350-1, enacted 
to prevent the granting of these piovisions by the pope , 
subsequent laws to the same effect were also so called 

[13^ Yoar Bk Mich 13 HI, pi. 3 (Mis) 5 Et il, 


nient aresteant la prohibicion, a la lequest dun provisour, 
fist clore le buys del Eglise en contempt du Roy, et 
encontre la prohibicion X350-1 Act 25 Edw III, Stat iv, 
Et en cas qe les presenteb le Roi, ou les presentes dautres 
patrons soient desturbez per tieles provisours adonqes 
soient les ditz provisours attaches per four corps ] 

*362 Langl P, pi a. Ill 142 Heo is puue with |>e Pope, 
Prouisours Bit knowen *455 Rolls of Farit V 303/1 The 
penaltee of the Statutes of piovisours a 1648 Ld Herbert 
Hen, VlXl (1683) 34P The King, .granted them a Pardon 
for all offences against the Statutes of Provisors 1769 
Blackstone Comm, IV viu. 111 Sharp and jienal laws were 
enacted amnst piovisois 1856 Fboude Hist Eng (1858) 
I iL 104 Morton had gone beyond the limits of the statute 
of provisors in leceiving powers from Pope Innocent zB86 
L. O Pike Year Bks 13 ^ 14 Edw III, Intiod 61 The 
Provisor became practically the King’s presentee at a time 
when the Abbey was not vacant. 

II, One who provides, purveys, or takes charge 
[In many specific uses in med L . cf Du Cange * Pi ozn. 
sores Ecclestarmn nuncupati Laici, qui earum bona & 
possessiones admmistrabant ProvtsoresExieriorum, apud 
Praemonstratenses ‘ad quos pertinet exteriora provideie 
Provisor Monasierti, cm thesaurus hlonasteru com- 
missus erat.] 

1 2 . One who is in charge ; a manager, a super- 
visor ; an agent, a deputy Obs 
S390 Gower Conf II, 224 There be nou many sucbe, I 
gesse, That lich unto the piovisours Thei make here piive 
procurours. To telle hou ther is sudi a man. Which is 
worthi to love, c 1450 tr De Imitatione 11 1. 40 Whan l>ott 
hast crist ..he shat be \>\ prouisoui, by true piocutour in 
all hinges. X474 Caxton Chessen 11 Kiv, That kynge 
is not wel fortunat that lesith hym to whom his auctorfte 
delegate aperteyneth who .was piouysoui of al the rojmme. 
axS33 Ld, Berners Gold, Bk M, Aurel, (1535) 154 b, And 
reson whiche is prouisour dedareth. 

t 3 . One who provides or cares for another; a 
provider , a guaidian, protector. Obs. 

1503 Eramp. Viri vii, xliv, A kynge to be. Vnto 

his subiectes .a good prouysour. zdxo Healey Et, Aitr. 
Citie of God XIX xiv (1620) 724 Ihe prouisors are the 
commanders, as the husband oucr his wife} patents ouer 
their children and masters ouer their seiuants * and they 
that are prouided for obey, i6« H. Cogan tr Pintos 
Trav. Kxvii 312 The poor l 3 ccntxat Caspar Jorge, 
who termed himself Auditor Generali of the Indiaes, gieat 
Provisor of the deceased and Orphelins, and Superintendent 
of the Treasure of Malaca X677 [see Provisive]. 1730 
T Boston View Covt Grace (1771) x6a Their Shepheid, 
Provisor, Protector, King, Husband, Head 
1 4 . C)ne who has dharge of getting provisions ; 
a purveyor; the steward or treasurer of a house, a 
monastery, etc. Obs, exc. Hist. 

X498 Aee, Ld High Treas Soot I, 390 Item, .giffin to the 
Gray Freris prouisour in Stnuehn, to the biding; Ixvj lib. 
xips iiijd, Reg. Prizfp Council Scot,11.36i^ThGSa\dts 

ministens, redans, and provisor of ourc Sovcrane Lordis hous. 
1S78-9 Ibtd. Ill 93 The said Alexander being provisour 
of the saidts hou 5 sis..paymentsouldhavebene maid to him. 
1584 Ibid, 655 Cuikis, and utheris provisouns of victuellis 
X6I3X Heylin . 9 / George 106 The Caterer forsooth, or 
Provisor generall of Hogs-flesh for the arnue 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiasticz, Athanasius 14a Provisor General of Pork for 
the Army 1848 Mozlby Ess (1878) I Luther^ John 
Kestner of Wittenberg, provisor of the Cordeliers 
f* 6. = PROVEDia?OR I. Obs rare. 

1S79 Fenpon Gnicciard, il (1599) 84 The army .but little 
disposed (specially the prouisors of the Venetians) to put 
them seines any more in the aibitrement of fortune 1596 
DANCTr tr. Comines (1614) 2B0 As touching these prouisors 
whom they send in person with their armies vppon the land 
6 . R. C CJi. An ecclesiastic assistmg an arch- 
bishop or bishop, and acting in his stead; a vicar- 
general ; a depnty-inquisitor. 

[Cf Bn Cange* Provisor Episcopt, Qm ejus vices gent, 
nostris GrandW tcait ft] 

c XSI60 Frampton Narration in Strype^ww Ref C1700) I* 
XX 231, I was sent for, and brought before the Bishop, 
the two Inquisitors, and the Piovizoi. x6oo Hakluyt Voy 
III 4S3 The Bishop of Mexico, and his Prouisor 16x7 
Moryson Ttin i 252 The Lord Nicholas Donati Generali 
Prouisor and Inquisitor in the Kingdoine of Candia. 1625 
Gonsalvio's Sp Inqnis 44 Where all the Inquisitors sit in 
then seates of Maiestie, and besides them the Prouisor, as 
they tearme him, or deputy Ordinary of the Diocesse. 
1823 Southey lltsi Pentns War I 623 D Fiancisco 
Castanedo, Canon of the holy Church of Jaen, Pi 0 visor 
and Vicar-gencial of that diocese 1841 J L. Stephens 
Cenir, A mer. (1854) 10 A Roman Catholic priest on his way 
to Guatimala by invitation of the Provisor, by the exile of 
the Art^bisbop the head of the church 
FrOViSOril3^ (pruvDizarfb), adv, [f Pbo- 
visoBT 4- -LY 2 ,] In a provisory way , provisionally. 

x8ox Si Papers in Ann. Reg, 278/1 The elections must pro- 
visonly be suspended. 283^ Sir W. Hamilton Metaph 
xxxix (1S70) II. 396 It can only be admitted provisorily 
1892 Mouist II. 199 , 1 thus formed provisorily the view that 
Natmehas two sides— a physical and a psychological side. 

Frovisorship (prtivorzojjip). rare. [See 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a provisor. 

1623 wrnSTCR Duchess ofMalfi i i, What's my place ? 
The provisoiship o’the horse? x6si N. Bacon Disc Gozd 
Eng 11 xxvii. (1739) 122 The King hath no power thereby 
to confer Cbmch livings by Piovisoiship 

Provisory (prt^vm zsn), a, [ad. F provtsoire 
or ad med.L. *pr^Ison~ifs see Pbovisob, -obt^ ] 
1 Subject to a piovisiou or proviso , conditional. 
x6xx CoTGR fProvisoire, prouisoiie, conditional!, implying 
a limitation, including aprouiso ax66$ J Goodwin Filled 
w the spirit (1867) 44a ‘ Abide in me, and I in you * , if we 
take it provisory. Abide m me, and know that 1 shall then 
abide in you ; or let me abide in you, or that I may abide in 
you 1857 Maync Rfid War-Trail Ixv, * If yet in time ’— 
ay, surii provisory parenthesis was in my mind 


t2. Granting an ecclesiastical provision. Obi, 
1631 Weever Anc Fun Mon 744 He was likewise by the 
Popes prouisorie Bulles, translated to Canterbury 

3. = PBOVISIONAL IZ I. 

1788 Jeeffrson Writ (1859) 11 . 540 There remains an 
expression in the Arret, that it is provisory only 1830 
R Knox Biclards Anai. 275 Bichat, M Dupuytien, 
and others, have admitted that these external and intei nal 
ossifications are provihoiy 2895 Daily News ao Tune 5/7 
It has been resolved that the nomination of a Provisory- 
Government will be the best way out of the difficulty 

4. That makes provision for eventualities. 

1843 Blackw Mag LIII 22a To communicate secret*?, 
delivered to her in strictest confidenccj and imparted by 
her again with equal caution and provisory care, was the 
choicest occ^ation of her life. 

Provo, Proyoe (pr^ivou*), a spelling of Pro- 
vost, representing a pronunciation after F. prPvU 
(iprevo, formerly previf*) • cf. Provost sb. 7 . 

c 1675 ViLLiERs (Inc Buckhm ) Satire Follies Age Wks 
(175®) 112 But if I laugh when the court-coxcombs show, To 
see the booby Sotus dance provoes.,To me the name of 
railer strait you give 1692 Siege Lymenck 6 The Prisoners 
were immediately put into the Provo’s Custody. xjosLond 
Gas No 4183/4 Duncan Robinson was- sent to the 
Provo’s. 1746 M. Hughes yrnl Late Rebell 7 The Duke 
ordered that seven Rebels should go down into the Well, 
lake their dead Bodies out and bury them, which the 
Captain of the Provo saw done 

Frovocable (prp’v^kabT), a, rare, [ad late 
li, prvvocdbihist f. ’L.provocare to Provoke: see 
-ABLE 1 « PbOVOKABLB 

X613 Jackson Creed i xxiii § s Vespasian, scarce pro- 
uocable to reuenge practice of treason. 1873 O. Wai ker 
Educ, (1677) 55 Pardoning injuries and not provocable to 
injure another 1770 Rawlins Senn Worcester B An 
unsteady Man, unmerciful, of a Spirit easily provocable, 
and revengeful. 

Hence Provocabi'lity. 

x8^ Autohog. Dissenting Mimster 174 Cultivate a habit 
of placidity, in pi eference to provocabiiity. 

FrovocatXit (prp'viykaat). rare, [a F provocant 
(18th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) or ad. la,prbvocdnt-em, pr, 
pple of prauQcare to Provoke.] One who provokes 
1894 Weymam My Lady Rotha xviii, It was very evident 
she was the provocant 

tPrO'VOcate, /ji/ a. Ohs rare. [ad. L. 
vocdUus, pa. pple of provocare to Provoke] 
Provoked, stimulated, incited. Const, as pa pple 
1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 7 Y, wyllenge to folowe the 
descriptores of the storye , and as provocate thro thexemple 
of theim. Ihd 15 Thro whiche labour , , grete men schalle 
be pouocate to exercise. 

tPro*VOCate, 2^. Obs. rare. [f. 1^, prSvocdt-, 
ppl. stem of pr&uocdre to Provoke ] tram. To 
provoke, call forth, incite. 

1432-30 tr Higden ^olls) IV 363 Guiderius did prouo- 
cate gretely the hate of the Romanes i^geyne him 1570 
Levins Mamp 41/5 To Prouocate, piowtcare. 

Hence f Pro'vocating///. a , provoking rare 
X774D1BDIN Waterman i i, What a provocating creature ! 

Provocation (prpv<?k^**j9n). [a. F prcvoca- 
tton (12-1 3th c ), ?A.’L,provocdttffn~em, n. of action 
f, provocare to Provoke ] The action of provoking. 

I, fl. The action of invoking the office of a court 
or judge ; esp. the action of appealing to a higher 
ecclesiastical couit against a judgement ; an appeal 

1426 Poston Lett. 1 25, 1 made an appell and aprocuracie, 
and also a provocacioii,at London. iS32-‘3 A cf 24 lien VllT, 
c. 12 § 6Theie to be diffinittuely adiudged. without any 
appelacion or prouocacion to any other courte 1604 
Parsons 3rd Ft. Three Cowoers. Eng. 434 This insolent 
bragg and prouocation to scripture by uiese artificers X726 
Ayuffb Parergon 72 , 1 shall define such an Appeal to be a 
Provocation from an Infenoux to aSupeiiour Judge Ibid., 
A Piovocation is every Act whereby the Office of the Judge 
or his Assistance is ask’d and implor’d [1894 Mrs. Horr 
First Divorce Hen VIII 337 Bonner repeated his protest, 
and presented Henry's ‘ piovocation',] 
ta. The action of calling ait to fight; a 
challenge, a defiance. Obs. 

X484 Caxton Fables of Poge ix, The frensshman prouoked 
the Janueye to baiaylle. The Januey accepted the prouo- 
cacion & came in the day assigned in to the felde. 1494 
Fasyan Citron, iv Ixiv, 44 ^ meanes of prouocacion on 
eyther party vsed, lastly the Romaynes Issued oute of the 
C>tie and gaue Bat^l to the Biytons. 

3 The action of calling, inviting, or summoning ; 
invitation, summons. 0 %. exc as coloured by 4 
1548 Ld. Somerset Epitt. Scots Cj, God, Whose callyng 
& prouocacion, we haue & will followe, to the beste of cure 
powers. <*13^ KiNcrsMYLL Man's Est xiii (1580) 97 
Following the prouocation of the Prophcte, whiche calleth 
men to the consideration of God's mercie by this call 1827 
Scott Surg. Dan, Pref , I daily expected a caid to drirk 
tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a provocation to breakfast, at 
least, with my hospitable fi lend 1878 Browning LaSatsiae 
116 The sudden light that leapt At the first word’s provoca- 
tion, fiom the heait-deeps wheie it slept 

II, 4, The action of inciting; mcitement, im- 
pulse ; instigation ; an incentive, a stimulus 

tfX4a3 WvNTOUN Cron viii, 2976 Qwhat he did agayn 
hat nacion, pai made hym prowocacion 143* Capgrave 
St. Gilbert (E E T S.) 7r Whan he was compelled be he 
piouocacion of natm to go to bed and to rest 1311-12 
Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. za Preamble, The Kyng of Scottw 
cruell and haynous provocacions ofWerre hath moeved.. 
^enst your Highnesse i6oa J Clapham Hid Eng 1 
Those common prouocaUons of vices, namely sumptuous 
Galleaies, hole baths, and exquisite banquetmgs. X678 R, 
Barclay Apol Quakers v xi 134 It is a constant Incitement 



PROVOST. 


PROVOOATIVB. 


and Provocation, and livel; 


ittoevery Manito 


forsake Evil W* H. Bartlett Ped. xu (1879) 

26s If his statements were true, he had some provocation 
to call them by some of the hard names which he bestowed 
upon them. i8s8*Doban Crt, Foch 112 It does not appear 
that wit was always the provocation to royal laughter. 

6. The action or an act of provoking or exciting 
anger, resentment, or irritation, 

1539 Bible (Great) Ps. xcv. 8 Harden not youre hertes, as 
in y* prouokacion. 1540 Act 32 Hen. K///, c. 38 § e To the 
vtter destruction of their own soules, and the prouocacion 
of the terrible wrath of god x6x8 Rowlands^ Sacred Mem. 
34 Then answered he, 0 faithlesse generation. How long 
shall I endure your Prouocation? 1736 Butler Anal ^, 11 
(1874) 46 Suppositions that he must be incapable of offence 
ana provocation. 1876 Black Madcap I xvii, You ought 
not to give way to your temper, under whatever provocation, 
b. A cause of irritation, anger, or lesentment 
tyt6 Addisok Freeholder No. 40 ? i Writing is indeed a 
Provocation to the Envious and an Affront to the Ignorant. 
1819 WoROSW IVagroner iv 178 This complicated provoca- 
tion A hoard of grievances unsealed 1878 T. L. Cuyler 
Pomted Papers 170 A most irritating provocation is thrown 
like a torpedo at OUT feet. 

PxOYOCative (pmvp*kativ), a. and sh 
adj. a. obs. F. pnrvocatlf (1480 in Godef.), or ad. 
late h. pr&oocdHv-m : see Pbotocatb ppl.a. and 
-17B ; as sb. ad. L. pravocaitv-um neut, sing.] 

A adj\ L Having the quality of provoking, call- 
ing forth, or giving rise to (const of) \ spec apt or 
tending to excite or enrage j stimulating, irritatmg 
1649 JEH Taylor Gf Exemplar u. Ad SecLxii. 99 Not to 
be hasty, rash, provocative, or upbraiding m our language. 
*791 Paikb Rights of Man (ed 4) 44 The people, .accosted 
him with reviling and provocative language x8x» L. Hunt 
in A xaminer 7 Dec 709/1 Hard of digestion or provocative 
of fever 183:2 \x. SisuumdVs Hal Rep xv 331 Pescara, 
determined on adopting the part of provocative agent instead 
of rebel 1868 M Pattison Aeadem. Oi-g v, 208 Rich 
endowments have not been found in practice invariably pro- 
vocative of mental activity 
2 . Spec. Serving to excite appetite or lust 
x6» T Williamson tr. Gontee^s JFise Vietllard 63 To 
seeke after meats and provocatme drugs, to enflame and 
stitxe vp their beastly lustes, 1769 E Bancroft Cuiaua 
381 Diseases.. have been augments by cookery, with its 
stimulating provocative arts. 

B sh. L That which provokes, excites, or draws 
foith } an mcentive. 

x6^ Sir T. Herbert TVvtu, (ed. 2) 1x8 The Pagans 
made the fury and anger of the English raeere provocatives 


made the fuiy and anger of the English raeere provocatives 
of scorne and laughter, zyxx Addison ^ect. No 47^ P s To 
d Provocatives of Laughter in Ml 


examine into the several Provocatives of Laughter in Men 
of superior Sense and Knowledge 1874 Blackie Self Cult, 
66 Vanity is another provocative of lies 
2 . spec. Anything that excites appetite or lust; 
esp. an aphrodisiac. (The earliest sense.) 

c 141* Hoccleve He Regi Pnne, 1608 pei receyuen eeke 
prouocatyues Tengendre hem luste. ax63x Drayton 
JOavld A Gohah 734 His locks of hayre, Tost to and fro, 
did with such pleasure mou^ As they had beene prouo- 
cauues for loue. xygo Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V 127 
Swallowing down rep^ed provocatives of cantbaiides 
2817 Coleridge Blog. Lit 230 Men of palsied imaginations 
. .greedy after viaous provocatives. 

Hence Provocatively adv , in a provocative 
manner, provokmgly; Provo oativeness, pro- 
vokingness. 

x66x H, D Disc 59 To convince us, over whom 

be so provocatively insults. x88a Stevenson Hew Arab 
Hts 11 Z92 A red flower set provocatively m her corset 
x68ix R. BuRTHOGGB.. 4 rg‘/ Infants Bapt (X684) 83 Sensible 
of the great Provokativeness^nd of the as great Unfitness 
and Undeceucy of it x88z Ruskin in xg/A Cent Oct 526 
It IS. only when he has lost his temper that the inherent 
provocativeness comes out 

Pirovocatory (pr^iv^^katan), a, (sb), rare, 
[ad. lateL prdoocdibri-tis^ f. L prffvocdtor, agent-n. 
f. prffoocare to PaovoKE : see So obs. ¥, 

^mfocatoire (Cotgr. 1611),] Calculated or tend- 
ing to provoke, = Pbovooaxive a. 

1630 J Taylor (Water P) Wks n 07/a Amorous 
actions, prouocatory gestures, effeminate glances. 1870 
Pall Meul G, 28 Nov 2 It is impossible that provocatoiy 
acuon should be undertaken xl^ Times 2 Feb 8/6 It is 
scarcely to be feared that any combative or provocatory 
course .will he adopted 

fb. Asj^ (See quot.) Obs, 
x6xi Cotgr,, Prevocatoire, a Prouocatone ; a writma 
etc., whereby one is prouoked , a challenge. 

noyocatrix (prpv^ik^t’tnks) [a. late L pro- 
•uoedtrix, fern, of \,,pravocdtor^ agent-n from ^7*^ 
vocare to Pbovokb. So F. pravocatnu (Littr^) ] 
A female provoker or challenger 
*9^ CVlrw» 23 Feb, 4/6 Cries this scribe,, it is for 
E^land, me proyocatnx, that M Jaurta reserves bis favours. 
PrOYokable (pr^vffa kab’l), a, [f Provoke v, 
+ -ABLE • cf. the earlier Pbovooablb.] Capable of 
being provoked or excited to anger or impatience. 

1678 CuDWORTii Intell, Sysi. 1 iv 188 'Ihe inferior gods, 
. being also irascible, and therefore provokable by our 
neglect of them, ryxx Shaftesb. Cliarac, (1737) I 41 An 
unsteddy, changeable, easily provokable, andievengeftiT man. 
PrOYoke (pr^ivffak), v. [a. Oh. pravoke-r 
(14th c, in Godef. Cotnpl,)^ modi', provoquer 
(leanied word taking the place of the earlier pitr- 
vuchui), ad. L,pm)ocare to call forth, challenge, 
appeal, excite, f prS^ Pjxo - 1 + vocare to call.] 

I. tl trans. To call forth, call upon, call for, 
invoke, to summon, mvite. ki^absoU Ohs, 


tf 1477 Caxton Jason 29 The peple..knehd down tofore 
him and prouoked the goddes vnto his ajde and belpe 
1483 CaxtodsChron Em ni (imo) 25 b, ILrcanumher sone 
she prouoked to the byssWryche. 1589 Puttenham 
Poeste I viiL (Arb.) 33 Horace was .prouoked to be SeQte- 
tarie of estate to Augustus th’ Emperour 1667 Waier- 
HOUSE Fire Loud, 123, I humbly provoke the Nation to 
humiliation before Goa 1697 Dryden V irgCeoig 11. 771 
The Herdsmen.. provoke his Health m Goblets crown’d. 
1708 Pope Ode St Ceciha 36 But when otn Country’s cause 
provokes to Arms, How martuil music ev'iy bosom warns I 
1 2 . inlr. To call to a judge or coiiit to take up 
one’s cause ; to appeal (ftom a lower to a higher 
ecclesiastical tribunal) Obs 
1533 Cranmbr Lei, to Boner m Burnet Htsi Ref (1715) 
III App 46, I have piovoked from his Holyness to the 
Genei^ Couusell 1666 J Sergcant Let of Thanks 113 
Tertulhan w the unlikeliest man in the world to provoke 
to the Scriptures x68a Dryden Rehg Laici 346 Even 
Arius and Pelagius durst provoke To what the tentuiies 
preceding spoke 

+ b- trans. To bung or carry (an appeal), rare, 
» 53 a -3 Act 9^ Hen, W//, c 12 § 3 Where any of the 
Kinges Subjectes haue vsed to pursue provoke or procure 
any appele to the See of Rome 
fS. tram. To call out or summon to a fight, to 
challenge, to defy Ohs, 

1484 [see Provocation 2] 1560 Daus tr, Sleidands 

ZWw. 258 Ihem wold he haue prouoked to exaimouche 
a 1578 Lihdesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (S T S ) I 347 
Thatr was ane combatt of singular hattell betuix the laird 
of Drumlannck and the laird of Hempsfeild ^ho provockit 
wther m barras to fight to deid X6S7-83 EvrLVN Hut 
Relig, (1850) I 383 Tertulhan provokes all the world lo 
contradict it, if they could, x^ Dryden Mneid vi, 252 
Swoln with applause, and aiming still at more. He now 
provokes the sea-gods from the shore. 

II, 4 . To incite or urge (a person or animal) to 
some act or to da something; to stimulate to 
action; to excite, rouse, stir up, spur on. Also 
with simple obj, or absol. Now arch except as 
involving mixture of 5 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) HI. 45 Bothe Numetor and 
tbeij. brewer were provokede in to the dethe off Amulius. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv 415/2 Provokyn, or steryn to good, or 
badde. xafia Litt, Red Bk Bristol (xooo) II xaS Diuers . 
Weuers for ther singuler profit, provokyn and stere dmers 
marchauntz and othour to bryng in people .. not bom 
vndir the Kynges obeisaunce. 2526 Tindalc Heb, x. 24 
Let vs consyder one another to provoke vnto love, and to 
good uorkes 1535 Coverdale 1 Kings xvm 28 They 
cried loude, and prouoked themselues with knyues & 
botkens. 1600 Shaics A.V.L i iii, 112 Beautie prouoketh 
tbeeues sooner then gold £‘z6oo — Sonn 1 , The bloody 
<:purre cannot piouoke him on 1671 R MacWard Trtfe 
Noncosf, 10 To alleage, that the Prophets did not provock 
to such courses X743 T Morris Serm 11. 46 He pi evokes 
them who are rich to liberality x868 hi Pattison Aeadem 
Org I In the hope that these pages may piovoke others to 
come foi ward. 

b. trans/. To stir up, agitate. 

2675 Hobbes Odyssey xii, 167 And with our Oars in hand 
provok’d the Deep 

6. To mate to anger (a person or animal) ; to 
enrage, vex, irritate, exasperate. Also ahsal, 

* 43 *-^ tr Htgden (Rolls) IV 51 Anthiocus Magnus, 
provokede thro that, had occupiede alle Egipte [Trevisa, 
Antiochus was wrooj)]. xS3S Coverdale Ps Txxvii[i]. 17 For 
all this they synned agaynst him, and prouoked the most 
hyest in the wildernesse. Ibid xciv. [xcv.] 8 Harden not 
youre hertes, as when ye mouoked in tyme of teraptacion 
in the wildernes. 1678 K L’Estrange Senecals Mor 
(2776) 23 X A shadow provokes the asp 17x5 Ds Foe Fam 
Instruct, I iv. (1841) 1 74 You had better let her alone, you 
will but provoke her, x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fean, 
1 90 Mrs Mourtray, quite out of patience, exclaimed, 
‘you are really enough to piovoke a saint’, 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester iPiJy ^ F,l, 47 ‘^Don’t provoke me’, exclaims 
Netta. 

6 . To excite, stir up, arouse (feeling, action, etc ) ; 
to give rise to, call forth. 

*533 Gau Richi Vay 16 Thay that prouokis ony ewil 
desir in thair selff 01 in odeis with sangis or wordis 
x6xo Shaks. Temp, i ii, 140 My Tale prouokes that ques- 
tion 2653 Wilkins Gift Prayer vl 51 The meditation of 
his, bounty and goodness will provoke Love and Gratitude 
*774 GoLDS^L Hat Hist. (1776) IH 301 Their natures aie 
too o^oMte ever to provoke mutual desiie, 2804 Med. 

263 The discussions it has provoked, and the 
tram of experiments it has induced i8Bz Proude Short 
Stud, {1883) IV iL V. 233 The Oxfoid revivalists had pro- 
voked the storm, but had no spell which would allay it 
b. iranf. To excite, give use to, mduce, bnng 
about (a physical action, condition, etc.). 

XS 5 * TaauCRHerbol t M iv, Saffron hath thepropertye. 
to proupke vryne. 1563 T. Gale Antidot, ii 15 It piouoketh 
slepe, the temples beynge annoynled with it. xsie Rogers 
Naavtan 207 Lukewarm water will not sooner provoke 
vomiting, then thou dost the Lord to vomit thee out of 
his mouth. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, 
etc 262 All things which provoke great Secretions, espe- 
cially Sweat, xtoi Tyndall Fragm. Sc {1879) II. xii 262 
Does the yeast-plant stand alone in its power of provoking 
alcoholic fermentation ? 

Hence Provoked (pr^ivi?u kt), ppl a,^ having 
received provocation ; initated, angiy, annoyed 
* 55 * Huloet, Prouoked, concitatus, impnlsus x6g8 Van- 
brugh The Provok’d Wife a Comedy xyrp De Fon 
CriisM (1840) II. VI 151 There may be a tune when pio- 
voked meicy will no longer strive 

PrOYO'ke, sh, rare, [f prec.] 

1 . An act of provoking ; a provocation ; a 
challenge ; a cause of offence 
*773 J * Ross Fjah ictde ji 589 (MS ) By just provoke made 


ireful. X824 Scott Let to Ld Montagu 14 Apr., Were 
you to consider this letter as a provoke requiring an answei 
2 . An invitation. 

1842 Blackw Mag LI. 375 He regretted to hear that 
Sunday was our only open day, but finally, summing up 
courage, he hazarded a provoke for Sunday, 
provokee nonce~wd [f. as prec + 

-EE ^.] One who is provoked. 

1827 Carlyle Germ Rom HI 130 The pro\okee, theie- 
fore, determined that the plebeian provoker, .should ne\ er 
more speak to him 

f PrOYO'kement. Ohs. [f Provoke v -i- 
-MENT, Cf obs F. provoqtfement (15-17111 c. in 
Godef.).] The action of provoking, that which 
2')rovokes, instigates, or excites; a provocation 
1553 Brende Q Curtins iv 55 b, Thou hast done it with- 
out enyeperiiokement \ed 1570 piouokement] of my pai te 
158X J BrrL H addon* s Answ Osoi 391 Speciall pneke*! 
and provokemente«? to sturre vpp such as were fallen 1597 
Beard Theatre God*s Judgem (1612) 462 Giges vsuiped 
the crowne at the piouokement of the Queene his mistiesse. 
1644 Fary Gods Seventy (164s) 20 Notwithstanding the 
daily piovokements and giievances that aie done against 
him by the childienof men. 

PrOYOker (pwvi^’koi). [f. as prec. -t--ER^] 
One who or that which provokes (in various senses) ; 
a challenger, instigator, inciter, irntator, etc. 

1432-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) VI, 435 A noble yonge msn, 
Hew by name, toke the batelle for the kyiige, and did sle 
his provokei, <*154* Wyatt Penit Ps xxxviii 62 My pio- 
vokers That without cause to hui t me do not cense 1605 
Shaks Mach ii.m 27Diinke,Su,isagreatprouokei of three 
things <x X656 Bp. Hall JPhs (1660) i6a Fear,. is a 
just provoker of our tears. 17x1 Addison Speet, No 47 V it 
Men who are such Piovokersof Mirth in Conveisation,that 
it IS impossible for a Club or Merry-meeting to subsist with- 
out them A i860 J A Alexander Christ xxx (i86x) 
401 The foolbaidiest provoker of temptation. 

Hence Provo keress, a female provoker. 

1611 Cotgr , Conertatnee, a concitatrix ; incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse 

PrOYOkiugf (pr<?vff'i*kig), vbl, sh [f as prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the veib Provokb' ; 
stirring up, mcitement, provocation. 

X530 Palsgr. 259/1 Pi ovokyng to angre, m ifation, X 53 S 
Coverdale i xv 30 With y® prouokynge wheiwitn 

he displeased the Loide God of Israel, 1591 Pdrcivall 
Sp, Diet , Afonianaento, prouokmg, stiiring vp. 
PrOYOking (pwvffu kig),/// a, [f. as prec, + 
-TNG S ] Tlmt piovokes, 

1 That incites or instigates ; provocative. 

1530 Palsgr 321/2 Provokyng or movyng to a thjmge, 
tncitatf 1630 Massinger Renegade u, Iv, Fiovoking 
dishes passing by, to heighten Declined appetite 1644 
Milton (Aib ) 52 God theiefoie left him [Adam] free, 
set before him a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes. 
2 . Causing anger or irritation; exasperating, 
irritating 

1642 J Shutc Saiah 4 * Hagar (1649) 163 As he shall 
be powei full, so he will be provoking and cruell 1658 
Whole Duty Man Pref (1684) 6 The abuse of mercy, i^hich 
IS of all sins the most provoking ?x7xo Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett,, to Mrs Hewet (1887) I 29 It is a pi o- 
voking thing to think we should always be asunder so 
many dirty miles 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng viii. II 327 
This answer, far more provoking than a direct refusal 
1864 Forin Rev, June 812 Joseph, unquestionably, must 
have been a very piovoking younger biother. 

Hence Provo kingness. 

1840 L Hunt Leg Florence ii. ii, You take Ways o* 
refined provokingness to wreak it. 

ProYO'kiiigly, adv, [f prec. -h -ly ^2.] 

1 In a way that incites, instigates, or tempts. 

16x5 G Sandys Tiav 78 I'he women did sit, when 
admitted for them to he along, [was] esteemed too pro- 
uokingly lasciuious X731 A, Hill Adv Poets Epist. 12 
What they daily heard, and saw, so provokmgly praised. 
1887 J Ashby Stebry Lazy Minstrel (1802) 221 When rosy 
lips, like Cupid’s bow, Assault piovokingly invite. 

2. In an irritating manner ; so as to cause irrita- 
tion ; exasperatingly ; to a provoking degree. 

1786 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 28 Nov , He smiled a little pro- 
vokin^ and said, ‘We agiee’. z88x Geikir m Macm 
Mag XLIV 238 Your progress becomes provokmgly slow 
and Jabonous 

tPrOYolu*tion. Ohs, rare-^, [ad. L. type 
^prdvoluttdn-em^ n. of action f, prdvolvire to roll 
or tumble forwards, prostrate oneself (before 
another) ] A tumbling down ; prostration. 

1664 H. Move Mysi Img i xxi §5 This Anniversary Pro- 
volution therefore of a Penitent upon the floor at the feet of 
a formal Confessor .is no part of true Christian Discipline. 
ProYOSt (prp’vast), Forms* a, i pra(?pr 4 ). 
fost, -uoBt, -fast, -Hast, -feat. j8. i pro(?pr6)- 
fost, 2-6 prouost, 4 prouast, prouos, 4-6 pro- 
vest, .Sir. -west, 4, 8 proves, 5 -veste, 5-6 pro- 
wost, -voate, 6-7 -vist, 7 Sc, -veist, 4- provost. 
See also Prevost, Provo [Corresponds to OE, 
profost {^pr 6 -\ beside prefost (? ^nf-), and also lo 
early OF. and Aiiglo-Fr provost (12th c.), found 
beside (mod.F, privtt) ; representing early 
med,L propositus^ occurnng beside and m the 
sense of prapositus^ ‘a presect, president, head, 
chief, overseer, director, commander’, sb. use of 
prseposUtts^ placed, or set before or over, placed 
at the head, appomted as (diief, pa. pple of proer 
pmPre^ tprso before +pffnbre to place, put. 
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PROVOST. 


As to the etymologiisal and phonetic relations of the OE, 
and Teutonic forms, see Note below,] 

One set or placed over others ; a superintendent, 
president, head, chief ; used generally as an eq^uiva- 
lent of the uses of PUiSiFOSiTDS in ancient and 
lucdXatin, and of the descended terms in French 
and other languages, and spec, as the proper title 
of certain ecclesiastical and secular officers in 
England and Scotland, or as a rendering of French 
prevostf pri’V^ti formeily used to designate vanous 
officials . see Cotgr. s. v. Prevost^ and cf Pkevoat. 

1. In ecclesiastical and scholastic use 
1. The head or president of a chapter, or of a 
community of religious persons, in conventual 
bodies properly the official next in rank to the 
abbot, = Peior i (in quot. ^ 1375 the prioress of 
a body of nuns), also the chief dignitary of a 
cathedral or collegiate chinch, corresponding to the 
existing dean (but see Dean 1 4), No wchiefly^^r^. 

a. cgfix iETHDLwoLD Ruk SU Benet (MS ciooo) Ixv 
(1885) 124 Be mynsties prafaste [MS, F tfiioo profaste]. 


Puih jjaes geendebyrdan profostes [MS, T, c 1075 prauostes] 
misfadunge a 1066 CJutrter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod 
Dipl IV 233 [Witnesses] Gisa bisceop, and iElfsie abbod, 
and Wulseat abbod, and iElfnoti mynster prauost 
p a 900 Afariyrol so Mar, 43 J?a ondranc se J)ffis w»tres 
ond sealde hit haem bretier he him aststod, bass mynsties 
profoste [zf r pi auast] 970 (Aug lo) in MS, * RiiiutlofDur^ 
ham * If. 84/2 (ed 1840 p 185), Be su^an wudigan gasteset aclee 
on west ssexum on laurentms maessan daegt on wodnes ds^t 
mlfsige timm biscope in his setelde aldred se profast 
feower collectse on df neeht aldne mona mr underne awiat 
£^iooo>iioo [see a cgti\ auza 0 , E Ckroa an. 1066 Da 
cusen ha mnnecas lo abbot, Brand prouost. forlSian \fstt he 
wees swi 9 e god man c 1375 Sc Leg Samis 'x. {Mathou) 307 
par dowchtyre.,of his hand >« vail sebo fEphigeneaJ tuk 
, & wes mad proves but wene Of twa hu[n]dricht vitginis 
dene. CS450 Holland ll&wlat 688 Abbotis of ordouns, 
Prowestis and priouris. a 1553 Lcland Itin, VI i Wyngham 
, , Ther IS a Provoste, vi. Prebendaries, besydes othar 
Ministers of the Churene. 1561 Reg, Prwy Council Scot, 
I. 194 All Denis, Archdenis, Subdenis, Chantouris, Sub- 
chan touns, Provestis, Personis, Vicans, 1641 , 5 <: Acts 
Chets, /(1817) V. 520/1 Anedissolutione made be the proveist 
and first prebendar of the Colledge kirk of Corstorphine 
with advyse and consent of Georjpfe Lord Forrester of 
Corstorphine vndoubted Patrone of the said Provestene. 
1688 R, Holme Armoury iii 177/x (Benedictine Rules) 
That the Provost or Frepositus be chosen by the Abbot 
to whom he must be subject 1824 G Chalmers Caledonia 
III in, viii 307 In place of the nunnery [of Linncluden], 
he established a collegiate church, consisting of a provost, 
and twelve canons, 1878 Cle^y Ltsi 458 The Episcopal 
Church in Scotland United Diocese of Moiay, Ross, and 
Caithness . . Provost of the Cathedral [Inverness] the Bishop. 
Ihd, 459 St Ninian’sCathedral[PerthJ John Burton, Provost. 
1898 Bmrley Chewier Act Bh, (Surtees) I. Introd. 40 At 
Voik, Hugh the Chanter says, on Thomas lebuilding the 
Canons* Hall he.. ^established a Piovost [Pratpostium con- 
si/imi} to preside over them and provide for them'. 

b. In modern use, a rendering of Ger. propst^ 
Da./rtwj/, etc., as the title of the Protestant clergy- 
man in charge of the principal church (haupt^ercAe) 
of a town or district 

1360 Daus tr Sletdands Comm 414 b, The fellowes or 
prebends of that Colledge [at Eluange = Elbing] haue 
authority to chuse the Prouost, as they commonly call him 
1780 tr. U'on TroiVs Iceland vji The provost and minister of 
Hiardarholt is^ustlycelebiated xppyLovt&zAmer Geog, 


Support, from their two provosts— patricians of Nurnberg— 
in the appointment of evangelical preachers 

f c. Applied by Caxton to a Mohammedan 
muezzin (mistransl. obs. F . prffooti e a priest]. 

X481 Caxton Godeffroy clxx. 252 On the comes ben hye 
towres, vpon whiche the prouostes were woonte to goo vp at 
certayn howres for to warne and somone the peple to pra> e. 
2. The specific title of the heads of ceitain 
educational colleges 

In earlier instances, a survival from the ecclesiastical 
establishments m which these originated ; in later instances 
an extension of the name to subsequent foundations The 
title 15 borne by the heads of Oriel, Queen’s, and Worcester 
Colleges at Oxford, Kmg’s College, Cambiidge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin , also of Eton College, and now or formerly 
of certain other colleges in England, Scotland, the United 
States, etc 

1442 Rolls o/Parlt, V, 45/2 The Provost and the College 
of toe same place [Eton] Act 23 Hen F/II, 

c. 10 Archedeacons maisters prouostes presidentes wardens 
felowes bretherne scholers, xgfix Mulcaster Positions xli 
(1887) 241 Being himselfe prouost of the kings colledge in 
Cambridge x ^8 Chillingw Rehg Piot l v § 47 * 270 
That D. Potter cannot leave being Provost of Q Colledge 
1673 Pbttv Pol, Anal, (1691) 40 There is an University at 
Dublin wherein are a Provost and seven Senior and Ruling 
Fellows Wood Aih. Oxon I 45 He professed 

Theology m the Coll of S, Salvator at S. Andrews, whereof 
he was made Provost. *8xa Ong Charier Cohmibta Coll 
11836) 35 The trustees of Columbia college have, by their 
petition, played that the provost of the said college may be 
eligible as a trustee of said college x8a8-o Hall^ 

Lit IL HI i. S 8 374 From a press established at Eton by 
hliwelf/proiost of Sat College*^ 1846 N. F Moore Hist, 
Sk, Cohmbia Coll, 78 The trustees determined to divide 
the powers and duties of the presidential oflBce between a 

president and an officer to be styled Provost. 

iransf x 66 g Gale CrL Gentiles i. in- ix. p3 He conclude 
with a Curator or Provist of the whole Discipline [Plato s 
Sacred College] 

II. A secular officer, etc 
+ 3, One appointed to preside over or super- 
VOL.VIL 


intend something j usually the representative of the 
supreme power m a distnct or sphere of action ; 
formerly used as a translation of vanous Latin 
titles, as prsBpostius, pratior, proconsul^ procurator, 
etc ; also m the sense of viceroy, prime minister, 
and the like Sometimes without explicit reference 
to his delegated or appointed position, = Ruler, 
chief, head, captain, etc : see 4 . Obs. 
a agwO E. Mariyrol, 13 Aug 144 Valeiianus, Decies 
prafest pas caseres. c 1000 ^lfric Mxod, v 16 pa comun 


Wr -Wulcker 309/33 Prepositus^ o 35 e prafost. 

A «*375 Sc Leg. Scants vr {Thomas'^ 9 Gundoforus 
pare kynnge has send his proveste here Ahuey [ong 
praepositum Abbanem], bisWIy fore to spere A roan, )>at sic 
palace can make ? c 1400 Warres of (Laud MS. 22) 
in Walton Hist Eng, Poetry (1840) II 105 Pylot was 
provost under that prynce ryche, c Capgrave Life Si 
Kath IV X028 The prouost of perse was there also. 14^ 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (STS) no A kingis provost may 
have na mare power na has his maister X49X Caxton 
Vitas Pair (1495) in A Provoste or Capytayne of men of 
warre, a 1518 Skelton Magnyfi^a The prowde pronoste 
of Turky lande 1549 Compl Scot, xi. 87 He [Darius] send 
his prouest tasifernes vitht gold and siluer to lacedemonia, 
1581 Savile Taatns, Hist l (1591) 25 Flauius Sabinus they 
ordeyned Prouost of toe rntty [L vrbt frafecereX *600 
Holland Livy vni xi. 289 Their Pretor or Ihovost [L. 
priori named Millionius, spake these words 1631 T 
Powell Tom All Trades (18^) 145 Free-Schooles. Some 
of them.. are commonly in the gift of the King, or bis 
Provost or Substitute, in that behmfe, 

t b. tran^. Applied to the archangel Michael 
as leader of the heavenly host Obs 
14x3 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) 1. 11. (1859) 3 , 1 wil bnnge hym 
bifore Mychael the prouost of heuene. 14, Hocclbve 
Compl 267 Wks. 1897 III p lix. Sere prouost Michael 

¥ *aciows. i^x in Market Harh. Records (1890) ai6 

he holy ArcHangell Mychell, the provest oif paradyse. 

4. An officer or official in charge of some estab- 
lishment, undertaking, or body of men ; an officer 
who had the management of a royal or feudal 
establishment and the collection of dues ; a ruler, 
manager, steward, overseer, keeper. Now Htst 
The title prevosi^ prSvtt was formerly extensively given 
in France to officials having administrative and judicial 
functions see Cot^ve s v prevosi, and cf. Pbevost 2 
1340 Ayenb. 37 pe greate [thieves] bye)? J>® ontrewe 
reuen, proao% and b^eles, and semons )>^t steleh )>e 
amendes, and wy^drajeh >e rentes of hire Ihordes c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth i. pr iv 8 (Camb MS ) Trygwille prouost 
of the Kynges hows [regise praepositum aomus] 1382 
Wyclip fudg, XX. 28 And Phynees, the sone of Eliazar, 
sone of Aaron, was prouost of the hows. x38a« Isa xxii 15 
Weend in to hym, that dwelleto in toe tabernacle, to 
Sobnam, prouost of the temple, e 1400 Rom, Rose 6813 Tayla- 
giers, and these monyours^ Bailife, bedels, provost, countours 
X570 Deb Math Pref. divb, The Architect ..is .. the 
Hed, toe Prouost, the Directer of all ArtiAciall workes, 
and all Artificers 1598 Barret Theer Warres v. iv. 736 
A Prouost ouer the horses which draw the Aitillery i6ix 
Co'SGR,iPrevosidesMonnc^eSt the Prouost of toe Mint; the 
Judge of controuersies arising by reason of the Mint, or 
among Mintmen 16x5 Bedwell Arab, Tnidg, Amir, 


342 (At the Mint) A provost, blanchers, momers, &c 1863 
H Cox Instii III IX. 727 Relieving them [burgesses] from 
the interference of Royal provosts in the collection of the 
King’s revenue. 

t 6 The chief magistrate of a town. a. In 
obsolete or historical uses, esp. (b) in reference to 
French, Flemish, or other foreign cities, in which 
also it sometimes passes into sense 6 


[And if any sheriff or provost does wrong to the men of his 
jurisdiction ] /^i^f.v.Cilkis claimed, durrad[algr(efe)s(ive) 
al provost aveir] pur la rescussiun vui den [He who claims 
them shall give to the provost for the recovery 8 pence.] 
laoo Charter ipswteh in Grose Gild Meich, 11 115 Red- 
dendo per annum rcctam et solitam firmarn ad terminum 
Sancti Michaehs per manum Gippeswici prepositi ad scacca- 
rium nostrum liransl I, 7, Paying annually at our Ex- 
diequer the right and customary ferm at Michaelmas term, 
by me hand of the provost of Ipswich.] 1292 Britton i. iit. 


forsaid Countie [Kent] . ^ 

(b) CX330 R Brunne Chron (1810) 294 be piouwt of be 
toun [Bruges] a wik traytoor & cherle, He j?ouht to do 
tresoun vnto his lorde he erle CX386 Chaucer Prioress' 
T, 164 The cristene folk that thurgh the strete wente . 
hastily for the Piouost sente. X494 Fabvan CA^. vii. 
ccxxxi. 263 This foresayde Charlis was sore hated of the 
piouoste of Brudgys. « 1533 Berners Huon vii xs 
Than they sent for ye provost of Gerone. 1S47 
Marchauntes ciij, The hygh prouost of these marchants,. 
kepetii his bank vndei exchang to all people— conuertynge 
leade into golde. [x6ix Cotgr s v. Prevosi^ Prevosi des 
Marchands A Pans, toe Lord Mayor of Pans; different 
from the Prouost of lustice, who is called, Le Pr^ost de 
Pans,\ X706 Phillips, Provost of Merchants, the chief 
Magistrate or Mayor of the City of Pans in France. 

b. Spec. The title of the head of a Scottish 
municipal corporation or burgh, equivalent to 
fjiayor m England : cf. Mayor i. 

The provosts of some of the more important corporations, 
VIZ (in 1908) Edinburgh (since c i486), Glasgow (since 1690), 
Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, are styled Lord Prosfost 
[13 . in Sc, Stat, (1844) !• <583 [319] Et facto hujusmodi 


Sacramento oscular! debet prepoMtum et vicmos si frater 
Glide fuerit ] 1387 Charters of Edtnh (1871) 35 Androw 
Yutsoun prewest of the Burgh of Edynburgh 7x495 Acc 
Ld, High Treas Scot, 1 aig The provest of the toune 
beand present os 1515 Inttrl. Drcickis 21 m Dunbar's 
Poems (S T S.) 315 Prowestj baillies, officens, And honerable 
induellaiis. Of ml this fair towne 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Tine Quest § 39 Wks (S T S ) I 94'lheprouestis and 
balhes of euiry burgh X639 Dk Hamilton in H, Papers 
(Camden) 70 A letter of yours derected to the prouist and 
halleifes of Edinburg. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s v,The 
provost of Edinbui^ has the title loid x8o6 Gazetteer 
Scoil (ed. 2) 7 Aberdeen » Its civil goveinment is vested m 
a provost, denominated lord provost, 4 bailies, a dean of 

f uild, treasurer, and town clerk, a town council, and 7 
eacons of the incorporated trades 1882 Grant Old^ New 
Edntb II 278/1 In 1377 John of Quhitness fust appears as 
Provost or Prepositus, on the i8th of May. Imd 278/2 
Patrick Hepburn, Lord Hailey [C14B6] was the first 
designated *my Loid Provost probably because he was a 
peer of the realm. 

f 8 . An officer charged with the apprehension, 
custody', and punishment of offenders. Ohs. 

In France many of the offidals called prevosf {privOf) 
were specially charged with the keeping of public order and 
the apprehension, custody, trial, and punishment of offenders, 
for which they had considerable powers of summary juris- 
diction hence the military use in 7. 

% axe/00 Merte Arih, 161 1 £e*teche ham be proveste [of 
Pans] m presens of loidea O payne and o perelle pat 
pendes there too 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss, II ebexxv 564 
The kyng cominaunded hym. and sayd , Prouost, get you 
men togyther well hmrsed, and pursewe that traytour syr 
Peter of Craon 1603 Shaks. Meas for M i 11 iiB Here 
comes Signior Claudio, led by the Prouost to prison. Ibid. 
III. 11. 219 Prouost Qaodio must die to morrow Let him 
be furmsh'd with Diuines, and haue all charitable prepara- 
tion, 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acostds Nisi Indies vii 
XIX 552 A few dayes after hee sent a provost, to take this 
Sorcerer. x6zz [see 5 a ( 3 )] 16x7 Moryson liin. nr. 289 

(Netoerlanders Commonwedto) Among the apprehenders, 
toe chiefe are called Frouosts, and they of old had power 
to bang vagabonds. 1841 James Brigand xxvii, ‘ Fetch the 
provost exclaimed another. X873 J Lewes Census 187X. 
2^ (Guernsey) The provost or Queen’s sheriff [cf Pbevost 

7. Spec, Miht, An officer of the military police 
in a garrison, camp, or the field: see Protosi- 
MARSEAi, and provost-sergeant m 9 . 

In this sense usually pronounced prav^ (after F. privbfi 
and sometimes written Provo. 

1692-1746 [see Provo], 1799 Wellington m Gurw Desp, 
(1837) I 37* I you would send the Provost here 
Until some of the plunderers are hanged it is vain to expect 
to stop the plunder 1894 ‘ J S. Winter' Red-Coats 44 
Perhaps she had less cause for bitterness.. owing to her 
superior position as the wife of the Provost, 
b. Short for provost-cell \ see 9 . 

1890 111 Cent, Did 

i 8 An assistant fencing-master, (So F,priv6t^ 
*545 Ascham Toxoph 1. (Arh ) 97 Of fence there is not 
onely Masters to teache it, wyth his Prouostes [Wks, [ed 
1761} provosters] Vshers Scholeis and other names of arte 
andSchole. isogB.JoNSOKCj^AMs's/fsw v 11, We do give 
leave and licence to our piovost, Acolastus-Polypragmon- 
Asotus, to play his roasteru prize, against all masters what- 
soever. 16x5 in Strutt Sports k Past, in vi. § 22 They 
which desire to be taught at toeir admission are called 
scholars, and, as theyr profit they take degrees, and proceed 
to be provosts of defence. 

9. attnh. and Comb, : piovost-oell, a cell for 
confinmg military pnsoners ; t provost-place, in 
phr. to sit provost-place, to preside; + provost- 
seal, the official seal of a provost of a borough ; 
provost-sergeant, a sergeant of the mihtary 
police cf. sense 7 , 

zgoa Webster Suppl., *Provosicell, in the British service, 
a military prison for soldiers confined, by order of toe com- 
manding officer or by sentence of court martial, for periods 
not exceeding for^-two days. 1748 J. Wallis m Genii 
Mag. (1779) XLIX!, 49s If the proud gentleman that thinks 
himself slighted should happen to sit ^provost-place as they 
call It, he sits at the head of his table m all the agonies of 
concealed ill-nature X466 Cal A nc Rec Dublin (1889) I 
322 Undre the ♦ftowost seall of the saide citte. x868 Regul. 

^ Ord Army f B24 The '^Provost Serjeant is to cause the 
prisoners to wash themselves once a day. 

Hence, chiefly nonce-wds , f Pro voBtagOf some 
impost duty in some countries; Pro^vostoMf a 
female provost; in quot. (after Ger. propstm) 
applied to the prioress of a (Protestant) conventual 
foundation; Provosto’rlal a,, of or pertaining to 
a provost, provoslaL 

1766 W Goi^dgs Gen. Comiing he, a8i The ship ^enny 


ate hang with the portraits of the Abbesses since the Re- 
formation. One looks, instinctively, for Aurora von Kdnigs- 
mark, and she, having been only *nrovostess, is missing . 
Certainly she is the lady of Qnedlmbnrg iSsa J. Strang 
Glasgow ^ Clubs (1856) 212 During his *provo5tonal 
sovereignty the provost haugh was purtoased. 

[Note, The forms of this word in toe cognate continental 
langs. are ON prdfasfr [c 1160 in Norway), Icel prdfasiur, 
Noiw prffvasf,-esitll^'fr provost^ est,proast,-est,proost, 
Sw prost, yiDd,. praamt, -est, Da [propsti ; MLG 

^ovesi, prS/si, prOst, MFris., MDu. prSvest, MDu. abo 
prooifstJjG preost[provoosf)\ GldQ.pi ohoA^ MHG. 
^obest, Ger, prebsi^ropsi' all in eccl sense. It is not 
clear whether the OE. prqfost was historically connected 
with any of these, except as representing the same Latin 
word ; prafost stands quite alone. The length of toe stress- 
vowel in OE. can only be determined by inference ; most 
lexicographetB have marked it as long, as in ON.; but 
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Pogatscfaer {LoidL der- Gr. Lai LeJknworte tmAlUngl'^ 
gives reasons for short ac and o (so Sievers and Napier) ; the 
e in Ger and Da appears also to have been short Po- 
catscher tsUni^frafo&i as repn late L or Romanic 
ittym. pneponiHs^^ii6.^qf9st^ late L or Romanic proposi- 
from^roposdus ; ivhica latter gave OHG probosi and all the 
continental cognate fonns. The early lath c. ptouosi — 
prmost might mean either the OE*^ri«wj^ortheAtiglo-Fr. 
prcvosf While the Teutonic langs have favoured the 
form, the Romanic have preferred the papoit- from 
praposti; though in earlier times they had also forms in 
pro-. Cf OF. prezfosit also provos^i^ pourzfosij protwos{ti 
preiofosi, proosiy prosty pros (Godef CofftpI)y Anglo-Fr. 
provoitf mod F prPpSi, Pr prebosiy Sp , Pg prebosUt It. 
prevosity, formerly pravasio (Flono) J 
PrO'VOst, V. rare Also prove* (cf. Pkovo). 
[f. prec. sb sense Jr.] irans. To hand over to the 
provost-marshal to be dealt with snmmanly and 
(formerly) to receive corporal punishment. Hence 
TrovoBtmg vbl. sb. 

Apparently a short-Iiv^d word used c 1837 
1837 Major^Richardson Brii Ltgioa ix (ed 2) 241 Men 
found to be incorrigible, have first been provoeted, then 
marched forth disnacefully by beat of drum from thmr 
raiments; s837C.oHAWJIf4;/nr.lLxxxv. 541 Thereisagood 
deal of provostmg, of which I rather approve, as it prevents 
serious punishments 1839 A. Somerville Jftsi Bni 
Lspon iiL 6 q He [an otScer] was a decided enemy to pro- 
voing Ibid. id. 343 In four months be had been eleven 
tun^ provosted, and. ouce flogged by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

PirOVOStal (pr^vp*stal), a, rare [f. Pboyost 
sb -i--AXi, after obs Y.^revosial (Cotgr, 1611), 
mod F. prPvbfal J Of or pertaining to a provost. 

x6xx CoTCR , PrezfosiatrOy proucstall, of a PronosL x$56 
Bloiint Giosso£fr.y Pmrostaft of or pertaining to a Provost. 
1706 m PniLiws. X905 Daify J^ews to Aug 6 It is earnestly 
to be hoped that no * confeesion ' will be created in any 
mayoral or provostal bosom by the selection, of such a date 
as the 15th, end such a day as Friday, 
j^ovoster, error for Peovost 
^ e quot. ated in Richardbon from Ascham Toxoph is 
given s. V. PaovosT 8, q v. 

«x66i PiTLiua Wortkust Bjtchmgk. (1662) 1. 131 Fellow 
and Frovobter of Eaton.] 

Provost-marslial. Also 6 propheest-, 9 
-martial, [f Pbovost f A 6, 7 + Mabshal sb , 
commonly held to be an irregular representation 
of OF. premst cUs titareschaus {de France), * pro- 
vost of the marshals (of France)*, J^th c. in 
littr6 : see Note belowr.j 
An officer (« Fbovosit 6, Pbbvost a) attached 
to a military or naval force, whose duties and 
powers have varied at different times and in different 
countries. Now, in the army j An officerappointed 
to a force in camp or on active service, as the 
head of the police, having duties which include 
thepreservatioa of order, the prevention of pillage, 
the custody of prisoners charged with offences till 
tnal, the carrying into effect of the punishments 
awarded, etc. In the navy, the ' Maiter-at-Anns * 
of the ship in which a couit-martial is to be held 
(being the Chief Petty Officer in charge of the 
ship’s police) is appointed by warrant Provost- 
marshal for the occasion. 

XS3S ‘SV. Paptrs Hen, Vllly 11. 237 They wer .arrayned 
before the propheeit marshall and capitanne*,, and ther, 
upM thttawne confessions, adjudged to die a 1548 Hall 
P 7// 12 b, The lorde Darcie sent foith his 
xTOuost Marshal, which scarcelie with peyne refiayned the I 
ypraen archeis. 157* Rei^ Pn^ Council Scot H. loa 
Aak the pe^onis, and use thame as presoneis, and deliver 
game to the Proyest Marcheall x^i Garrard's Art 
They shall by the Provost Martiall be punished 
MOO Hollako 3CXUC xxuc 731 Amongst whom was 
Hanno also the Provost Marshatl {pntfecius\ a noble 
yoiuig geuderaan 4x643 Sir W. Monson NaveU Tracts 
III. 34®A The Boatswain serves for a Provost-Marshal 

1706 ^mumy ProvosUMarshtUy, also an Officer in the 
Royal Navy, who has charM of the Prisoners taken at Sea 
xSop WELLiNOToNinGurw 2?^^. (X835) I V 455 The appoint- 
uiMt of Assistant Provost Marshals, I am sorry to say. 

IS but too necessary. 1^ Marryat P. Siuplc lii, I was 
p^ut under the cust^y of the provost-martial. XB44 Rcfful. 
^rd 375 The Officer appointed to the situation of 
i^ovpst-Marshal has the rank of Cantam in the Array the 
a^intment is one of great responsibility, and requires the 
utmost vigilance and wuvity x^ Gen H. Porter m 
^ I Provost-marshal's guards seized all 

available atizens 


C- Tlie chief police official of some of the 
colonies in the West Indies, etc 
*737 J Chamberlaynb St Gt, Brit ir. iir. 204 Governors 
and Officers in the West Indies .Peter Forbes Esq , Pro- 
vost Marshall Ibid 205 Bermuda George Tucker, Esq , 
Secretari' amd Rrovost-MarshaL [Given also as the title of 
an. offiem in Barbadoes, I,eeward Islands, South Carolina 1 
1908 IVhitakePs Aim. 539 The Bahamas Piovost-Marshal 
and Commandant of Constabulary Ihd 543 Barbados 
Provost-Marshal. 

[PToie The functions of the preaost des waresc/iaus de 
France in the 15th c appear to nave been those of a military 
provost-raarahaJ, although they were subsequently extended 
and changed; thus Cotgrave x6xx explains Provost des 
Plaresckaux as *A Frouost Marshall (who is often both 
Informer, Judge, and Executioner) punishes disorderlie 
Souldiois, Coyners, Free-booters, highway robbers, lazie 
TOjguK, or vagabonds and such as weare forbidden weapons * ; 
littre has des mariclumxy an officer appointed to 

■watdi over the safety of the highways within the limits of 
a ghiiralit/j called also prion de la. inarichaussie [1 e 

E povost of the marshalcy] S in which the military functions 
ave disappeared. For these Idttrd has privH ae Vamiie, 
privet du rijgimeni, and in the Taiyy,priodtginira.l de la 
wanney and priubi manmer The isth c. F prevost des 
fitaresekaus might have been rendered ‘marshals’ provost’, 
but it is not easy to see how it became provost-inarsheU, 
unless perhi^s under the influence of eourt-imrital, law 
martial, ana the x6th c confusion of marshal and martial, 
whereby we find also laov marshal axA provost martial, 
showing that the latter was somerimes at least taken to be 
* war provost’.] 

!Provosti?y(prp*v3stri). Nowir?j/ [f. Provost 
-b-BT: cf, F. Provoiene, local name (m Godef), 
vanaut of OF. pravostene the tribunal of tLprPvdt.] 
fl. The office or jurisdiction of a provost. 
Formerly applied to a Roman prsetoishipor prefec- 
ture ; also lo the provostship of a Scottirii burgh 
C1374 CuANcssi Booth, iir pr. jv. 58 (Camb MS ) Certes 
the digmte of the prouostrye IPraeiura] of Rome was 
whylom a gret power, now is it iiotbyng but An Idel name. 
Ibid , What thyng is now more owt cast than thylke pro- 
itostiye 1413 Ptlgr Sowle (Caxton) 1 xxxix. (1859) 43 He 
shalle spoylen the thy worshyp and of thy prouostry with 

f rete shame and shendeshjjp. 1345 Aberdeen. Rogr (1844) 
214 His office of prouestry quhilk he had of the said 
tovnn. 41639 Spottiswood Hut Ch. Scoi.y\ (1677) 383 
There had been a long and old emulation betwixt tne two 
Famihes for the Wardenry of the middle Marches, and the 
Provostry of J edburgh, 

2 . The benefice of a collegiate provost! see Pro- 
vost i ; the revenue derived from sudi a benefice , 
rarely, the office of provost of an educational 
college; ** Provostship i b. Hist, 

cx4^ T, Beckington Corr (Rolls) II. 164 Amovyd and 
pryved perpetually frome provestre of the same collage 
Royall, 1548-9 in E. Green Somerset Chantries (1885) s 
The parsonage ther is appropnat to the Provostm of Wells. 
1581 in Grant Bur^h Sch Scoil 11 xv. (1876) 446 An Act 
of Parliament ordaining all provostnes and prebends to be 
givw to scholars, i&i [see Provost fd ij3]. xjtizAnguis 
■m Herba 48 She had conceded to her Luxemburg with its 
Provostry 1889 Hunter-Blair tr Bellesheim's Hut 
^flh, Ch, Scot III 222 To retain the provostry of St 
Mary s and the 1 ectorship of the University x8o8 Beverhv 
Chapter Act Bk (Surtees) I. Introd. 38 In the latter part of 
Its existence, the Provostry of Beverley was a peculiar 
institutioa 

+ e. The residence of a provost, nonce^ttse, 

1825 Lockhart Let r8 July m Lift StoiL A supeih de- 
jettnerm the Provostiy [at Trinity College, Dublin], 

Fro* vostsbip. [f. Provost -h -ship.] 

1 . The office ox position of a provost : e. g. a. of 
a Roman prefect ; b of the provost of an ecclesi- 
astical or educational college ; e. of the provost of 
a municipal corporation, esp. in Scotland; d. of 
an officer of public order (m quot. as a title). 

Langley Verg Be Invent, n. ui 38 b, During 
that office [viz of Ihctator], all other magistrates were 
abrogated »cept the Tnbunate or Prouostship of the Com- 
mona X598 GRpnwEY Tacitus, Ann xiv xu (1622) 213 
gut whom shall any mans digoitie warrant, seeing the 

Prouostship of the citie auailed * 

Wanley mnd. Lit World vi x S m 570/5 
advanced to the Provostship of the City of Ron 


Md impr^ed them mto the service 
- ‘.Martial Procedure 35 
warrant appoint a 

- . , — into his Custody and 

Safely keep ban until he diall have been delivered in due 
couise of law, 

b. Used as equivalent of obs, F prguost des 
ittareschetux and of other names of semi-military 
officers of public order. 

r58o Hollybakd Treas Fr, Tong, Vhprevosi de mares- 
chaulx, a prouoste Marshall, that hath in^arge to hang vo 
theues expo Fletcher & Mass Lit. Fr Lawyer 
Provost I have been provost marshal twenty years, And 
have cru^'d up a thousand of these rascals 1823 Scot? 
Queatm D, vi, They bore the palm [as the object of foar and 
execration) ovm every hangman in France, unless it were 
ffieir master, Tristan IHermite, the renowned Provost- 
Marshal, or his master, Louis XI Ibid passim. 1845 
S Austin RoMs Htsi. Ref. II a6i A provost-martial of 
the name of Aichih traversed Swabia and Franconia , it is 
«rciilated that within a small district, he hung forty evan- 
gehcal preachers on trees 1^ the roadside. 


Prouostship of the citie auailed not? 1678 

Wanley World vi x fi » 579/2 Piso..wis 

dvanced to the Provostship of the City of Rome 
D xst 4 m Burton & Raine Hemingbrough 381 The 
wefeiment of ffie Priour of Drax. to me provestship of 
i^rm. bejf, Edw Vl 

Deanr 

(1849)11 300’ 

^smed to ffir William Beecher 163X Weever Anc. Fun 
Mon. igg He w« pieferred . vnto . the Prouostship of 
Ir? Tr* Lond.Gaz, No S^i/i The Provostship 
of (Jrml-College m Oxford 1871 Fraser Lt/e Berkeley 
iL i8 He entered Trinity College m June 1682. .He was 
raised to the Provostship m August i&o. 

? rS.* Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chroti. Scot. (S T.S ) II 

i^G”ossC 5 «J)/wiI., 3 ‘onTbur^a;, 

June 29, the whole community of the borough [Ipswich 

ProvMtship 

d ito3 Scott QuenhnB vi, ‘And it please your noble 
piovostehip answered one of the clowns,^* he wL the very 

^ A coUegiate society, house, or church uuder 
a provost. Obs, 

176a tr Bi 


.««a.n.ns a 


Obeindorf, a piovostship of legular canon'! of the order of 
St Augustine, Ibid 324 Coppenberg, a noble provostship 
of Praemonstratenses seated on an agieeable eminence 
FrO'VOSty. rare Now only J/tst. [a. OF. 
provostd (13th c. in Godef. Comply, var. of pre- 
vosU, mod.f.prdvStd- = med f-,. prsbpositdtus , also 
repr OF. provostte (15th c. m Godef.), MLG. pro- 
Vestte, MG. probisite, G. prestet, propsfst, Du, 
proosdip see -Y.] = Provostship, in various 
senses , ( « F. prdvtti) the junsdiction of the 

prhbt de Paris, the supreme officer of the Chfitelet, 
and that of the prdvdt de rile de France, the chief 
officer who had charge of the safety of the high- 
ways of Pans and its environs 
c 1463 Caxton Dialogues 30 Benet the choi le Is lieutenant 
Of the oaylly of amyas And of the prouostye {de laprevostiei. 
1483 — Gold. Log 289 b/a Phelyp badde taken of the 
Senate the prouostye of Allexandrye. X494 Fabvan Chron 
vii. 375 The prouosty, or chief lule or oflEyce, was in y« 
handes of the cytereyns of Parys 1670 Cotton Epemon. 

I II 68 One Nicholas Poulm, a Lieutenant in the Ihrovosty 
of the Isle of France. 1849 Shoberl Ir. Hugo's Hunchback 
x54Robeit d’Estouteville, knight keepei of the provosty 
of Paris [garde de la pi ivdti de Pans], 
tFroVUlgatCf V. Obs, rare, [f. late 'L.pro- 
vulgdU, ppl stem of provulg-dre see Provulqe.] 
tram. To make piibhc, publish, promulgate; to 
disseminate, propagate, 

a 1540 Barnes l^s. (1573) 331/3 These decrees weie pro- 
uulgated oner all Italy. Fcrne Bias Genirie ii. 40 
Lyons, Leopards, Beares, Wolfes, Hyens, and such lyke.. 
afterward being provulgaled into these parts of Europa 
t FroviQga'tion. Obs.rare'^K [n of action 
f L promlgare • see next and -ation.] Publica- 
tion, promulgation. 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. I Ded, Aijb, Some which I 
deemed most worthy theprouulgationinour natiue tongue, 
t Frovu'lge, Zf. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. ^0- 
mlg~dre to make known publicly, f. pro, Peo- 1 
I a + vulgare to publish, f. vulg-us the people. 
Cf. obs. F. priwulguer (i6th c. in Godef.) ] trans. 
To make publicly known, proclaim , = Peomolge. 

ISM Act 4 Hen VIII, c. 4 § x Any outlawrie .had or 
provulged ageynst any person. xS 3 a -3 Act 24 Hen VIll, 
c la § X2 Any excommengement or any other censures . , 
to be fulminate, prouulged, declared, or put in execucion 

Frovysowe, obs, f. Proviso. 

Prow (prou)i sb.^ Now chiefly literary. 
Forms* 6 proo, 7 proe, pro; 6-8 prowe, 7 
prou, -e, 7*- prow. [a. F proue (in r4th c.proe, 
prone), or ad. the cognate proa (Pg , Sp., Cat., 
Pr., Genoese), in It, prua, all prob ultimately 
from L, prSra, a. Gr. np^pa, eailier nplolpa prow*. 
For details, and the pronunciation, see Note below.] 

1 . The fore-part of a boat or ship; the part 
immediately about the stem 
1555 Eden Decades 231 They had a west and north westc 
wynd m the proos of tbeyr shjmpe 1601 Holland Plmy 
L To auoid the necessi tie of turning about in these seas, 

the ships haue prows at both ends, and are pointed each 
way. Ibid 2^2 AsheUfish fashioned with akeele like to 
a barge or barke, with a poupe embowed and turned vp * 
yea and aimed as it were m the proe with athiee-forked 
pike x6io ’^ Camdetls Bnt. 1 244 He used the Helme of 
a Ship for a Seale, .hke as Pompeic [had] the Stemme or 
Pro diereof in his comes. 1697 Dryden .lEnetd v. 188 
Xhe brushing oars and brazen prow [rzmes row, below}. 


on the prow, and Pleasure at 
Arab. Kis v, The sparkling 
w lovi^ flow]. 1833 L TRitchis 
prow and flat 


ITCHIS 

bottom 


*757 Gray Bard 7^. Youth on tEe 
rile helm. 1830 Tennyson Arab. 
flints beneath the plow [rimes low. 

Wand, by Lone 27 The pointed 
of t^ boats x8s3 Sir H.X)ouglas‘ Miltt. BrtdgasTtiiV'i) 
172 From this part it tapers in plan, and rises in section, 
to the prow and stern 1887 Bowen jEnetdin 277 Anchors 
are cMt forthwith from the prows, sterns laid on the sand. 

TP. hoimerly sometimes applied specially to 
the foie gun-deck holding the bow-guns, and 
hence to a discharge of shot from these. Cf. 
Chase 16 Obs. 

1600 Hakluyt ^ HI 566 They, came vpon our 
quarter star-boord : and gluing vs flue cast pieces out of her 
prowe, they soug^it to lay vs abooid 1627 Capt. Smith 

u ®®cke abaft the 

Forecastle, whereon iyeth the Prow peeces. Ibid. x«i 60 
glue hini your prow and broad side as before 1704 7 

Fore-cptle which is aloft, and not in the Hold ; and is 
properly that which is between the Chase and the Loofe. 

to. and poop, the whole ship: Jig. 

the whole. Ohs. sfus 

T Norton CN/wtt’r Inst iv. xvil <1634) 6qx As if 
of Chnst under bread were (as the proverbs 
Trav Fk '?! «x63a in lithgow 

Hefme^*^' i^oue and puppe, do answere to the 

2 . A point or pointed part projectmg in front, 
like the prow of a ship; spec, in Zoot. » Prora a. 

self , Prow, Also a point advancing it 

self out of a buildmg, as the Prow out ofa Ship. xBxAxfi 

a wedir ^ Haprow,in?heformof 

pZJvFI alfuid [etc.]. x8xp Shelley 

Hnbvf. I. 23a A guiding power mrects the 

YYTT^^ *®*7 SOLLAS in 

the «« 

8 . ship. Poet (Cf. Kebi, sb.l 2.) 

*738 Gray Pnptrthts fix 51 I>rows, that late In fierce 



PBOW. 


1581 


Encounter mett *8x9 Bvbok ir clxxiv. At last her 
father s prows put out to sea 

4 and , as jprow gun^ omameni^ 

side^ piro'W'deoked having an ornatneutal 
prow , prow-shaped a , of the shape of a ship’s 
piow, i e projecting In a point in fiont. 

1615 Chapman Odyss ix 131 Nor place the neighbour 
Cyclops their delights, In braue Vermilion *prowdeckt 
ships 1790 Beatson N'av ^ Mil Mem II 41 The grabs 
attacked at a distance with their *prow-guns 1838 Ctvtl 
Bjtff * Arch yml I 394/2 High pressure steam, length 
of stroke, and *prow-shaped bows are not all necessaiy 
for Meed x8gg Allbuifs Syst Med, VIII 200 The small 
head, with narrow forehead presenting marked interfrontal 
nd^e— the prow-shaped cianium— indicates the worst patho- 
logical type 1653 CoGAN tr Ptntds Trnv Ixvi 267 
Rocks and shelves of sand, which were on the *Prowsjde, 
Hence Fxowed (praud) a , , having a prow. 

*M4 a. J Evans in ArchmlogM XLIX. 46 A wooden 
bridge, supported on pillars piowed so as to look like a row 
of vessels breasting the cm rent. 2895 K Meycr Voy Bran 
I 18 The prowed skiff in which Bran is 
^ [JN'oie The loss of the r of L j^rSra in, the Romanic j^rou 
IS unusual, but is said to be exemplified in Genoese, which 
may be the source of the other Mediieiranean forms, and of 
It prua and F jiroue. But F proue mi^ht also lepresent 
a Romanic *_prdda (or *prSta) preserved m It proda prow, 
brink, which may have arisen from L. prQra by dissimila- 
tion, r becoming d after r preceding, as m It rado=h, 
rdrus rate But some would refer It. prodtt to OHG 
\rori^ proi ( = OLG b 7 ood) prow, brink See Diez s v,prneif 
Cflrting s v»prof ac, and articles there referred to 
The earlier Eng. spellings proot pro^ proe point to the 
nroiiunciation (pr^), but^w^ may ^so have meant (pr^)=: 
F proue Prow^prnvej aie ambiguous . Diyden and Scott 
\)m^prow with oelm,gloWf Shelley with^ori/, but also 
with ftovi, Tennyson in 1830 with low^ floiUf but later with 
Irow and lunv. Walker 1791 cites 3 orthoepists for each 
pronunciation Smait X836 gives only (pr^. It is possible 
that there were in 16th c two forms (pr^ and (pr^Jj corresp 
to llomumc proa^ F^prost and to F projte respectively, the 
foim (prA) being in xSthc diphthongized to (prau), but 
dlls pronunciation may also have aiisen in the i8th c., as in 
p/owlt merely fiom the ambiguity of the spelling ow ] 
t Prow(pr«),J^.2 Ohs, Forms: 3-4pru,piuu, 
P3CW, 3-5 prou, 4-6 prowe, 4-7 prow, (5 
pro^). See also Pbew. [ME. ^rou, a, 
OF, pmj prou (earlier prod^ prot^ pruty proui') 
profit, advantage (« It. procU^ Sp., Pg prd)^ subst 
use of OF. pruy prott {prod^ prud)^ It, proaOf adj ; 
^ 2 ] * • 


% 


see next. Cf. Impeove 
benefit, weal, good 


Advantage, profit, 


c zago Bekei 356 in S, Eng Leg I. xx6 pe bischopncbes 
fallen bo)>e, In-to |p>e kmgusliond, For-to ondei-fonge al be 
prov pare-of. Ibid, (Percy Soc ) 302 That he myjte the 
more piou afonge. XM3 R. Brunnc HandL Synne 107 17 
As weyl hau© )>® Qujflte, pru. As be dede cjyya — 
Chroiu (x8xo) 278 His barons aid also for he comon prow 
X3 Cunor M 29470 (Cottl be neuent es for J>m aun 

f uu [C Gaiba piow] c 1386 Chaucer Nntis Pr, T, 130, 
shal my self to herbes techen yow That sliul been for 
youre hele and for youre prow c 1470 Harding Chron 
xcvni. IX, It maye bee for his prowe, To tbynke on it. 1535 
Sj EWART (Rolls) ll X44 Dissaitfullie hegart 

him trow, That he wrocht ay for his plesour and prow 
CIS70 Pride (^Louil (1841) 34 Syr gladlye would I doon 
ye^owe, If m this matter 1 had halfe the skyll. 

Prow (prciu, bef 1600 pr« 7 ), a arch. [ME. a 
OF prou adj (earlier prod^ prOj prud, pru, nom 
proZfprus), m later Of .prou, modF prettx - It 
prods, Pr. proz, pro —late L. *prodis^ neut. prffde 
(in Itala), « the first element m L. prdd-esse to be 
useful or profitable, to do good . see Pboud, also 
the ME. forms ^mQ,pm,prm,prms, corresp. to 
later OF.] Good, worthy, valiant, brave, gallant. 

(A doublet of the earlier pnXi, priid, Proud, introduced 
anew m the Fiench sense, after proud was specialized in its 
English stnat^steperbus App. obsolete fiom 16th c (cf. 
pREu), but the superlative prowesi was much affected by 
Spenser, whence it has come down m later poets. Some 
modern writers have also revived the positive ) 

CX400 tr. Secreta Secrei,,Gov Lordsh* 113 He pathauys 
a long nose rechinge to >e mouth, ys prow and haidy 
ax555 PHti:roT Exam IVrti (Paiker Soc) 360 Chiist, 
our most prowest Master, keepeth silence of them 
Spenser F. Q i. iv, 41 The prowest knight that ever field 
did fight Ihd HI. ill, 38 jProofe of thy prow valiaunce 
ITiou then shaft make. 1391 Harxngton Orl Fun xlvi. 
vii, The noblest, stoutest, and the prowest knight. 167 x 
Milton/^, i?. hi 34a Angelica His Daughter, simght by 
many Prowest Knights Both Paynim, and the Peere of 
Charlemane. 18x8 Hallam Midi Ages (1872) 1 . 1 ii s® They 
might claim to be the prowest knights in Europe. x8sx 
C L Smith tr Tasso nr. hx, A man more wise of head or 

g row of hand. X869 Tennvson Petleas 4 r Ettarre 34a 
'rom prime to vespers will I chant thy praise As prowest 
knight and truest lover. 1898 T Hardv Wessex Powis 
69 Carl Schwartzenberg was in the plot, And Blucher, 
pronmt and prow. 

t Frow, V Obs rare. In 4 prowe, prou [f. 
Pbowj^ or a, , possibly, * to prow', in him to prow, 
the folk io prow =* ‘ for advantage to him, to the 
people was mistaken for a verb infinitive. Cf 
c xw R. Brunnb Chroiu Wace (Rolls) 8820 When pe 
kyngheide of Jier vertu, pat jiey myghtfalle Jre folk toprw, 
He had longyng for hem to go. pe stones to Bretaigne toi 
tobrynge] ^ ^ 

inir. To be of advantage; to be profitable or 
beneficial. Const, io or dative, 
e X330 R Brunnc Chron (xBxo) sg8 pat no bmg suld be 
left, "at myght to Inglond prowe 13.. if 

(CoU.) Anci es he for a fule to troui pat will noght do pat 
mai him prou. 


Prow, Malay boat : see Peoa Prowd(e, obs. 
f. Pboud. Prowdence, obs, f Prudence. 
t Prower. Obs rare Also 4 -or, -our [ad 
OF provere-s nom (13th c m Godef ), obi. /rii- 
vetcr, var. of porveor Pubveyob f. por-,purveetr 
to Purvey.] « Purveyor, pioviaer of necessanes * 
(Skeat, Notes to P. PP). 

*377 Langl P pi, B xix 235 My piowor and my 
plowman, Piers shal ben on ertbe [r? rr prowyoui, purve- 
our , C XXII 26opiower, 0 vy. prowoui, prouour, puruyour] 
f *4^ Pecock Repr. iv viu 467 Crist which was cure 
beest prower, ordeyned al that was best for us to haue 

Prower©, obs. f. Fboke, piow of a ship 
Prowess (praues) Now chiefly literary 
Forms: 3-5 prouesse, 3-7 prowesae, prowes, 
4-5 prueaao, 5 prowez, -is, -ys, prouwis, 
prouese, -es, proes, -esce, 5-6 prosse, 5-7 
proesse, 6 pruice, prowse, fi- prowess [ME, 
prowesse, a OY,proec{c)e, -etsse, -otse, in mod.F. 
prouesse =* Piov., Sp proeza, Cat, proesa, It pro^ 
dezza, f pro, prou,F'^o\^ a and -ess 2. (In 15- 
1 7th c often a monosyllable.)] 

1 Valour, biavery, gallantry, martial danng; 
manly courage, active fortitude. 

c lago S Eng Leg, I. 397/163 More prouesse ne nu^te 
be han was of pis Imute 1*97 R Glouc. (Rolls) 279 Vor 
he noble kinne h^t pou art of & vor }n prowesse iwis. 
c 1330 R Brunnc C/tnw (1810) xi8 Of pxuesse had he fame 
*375 Barbour IX 503 Schiryngerame vmphrevell, that 
ves Renownit of so hye prowes. x4sa tr Secreta Secret., 
P71V Priv 154 That euery man. sholdehauehopetocometo 
glorie of a Prynce or of an empyre, by prosse and vasselage 
1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II 200 Science, proesce, devocion, 
equytf. Of moste estate his maguamnutd £1470 Got 4 
Gone 1207, ^ ftught as prynce bim to prise for his prouese. 
ZX489 CAXTON^//2^Azir^i<ff XXIX. xoo Thourgh b®..hyghe 

g oesse of Blanchardyn a 1533 Ld Berners Muon Iv x8B 
^is hye prowes was suche that no paynym. durst abyde 
him Ibid, lix 207 By the prowess of .xiiij. peisons 1567 
Drant Horace, Epist 11 it Hy, Prease on with luckie 
foote to where thy pruice calleth the, Warner Alb, 
Eng 1 v. (16x2) 16 Philoctcs trustless© of his prowse. xiSoj 
Owen PembrokesJare (1892) 209 A mightye, and vabant 
gentleman of no small power or piowes. 16x0 Holland 
Camdef^s Bnt, (1637) 7 Whom they matched every in 
manhood and proesse. 1667 Milton P L nx 789 First 
seen m acts of prowess eminent And great exploits 1788 
Gibbon Decl, 4 " F, xh, (x 86 g) II 548 Their prowess was 
always conspicuous in single combats 1809 Wellington in 
Gurvr.Lejp (1B27) IV 538 So glorious a display of the valor 
and prowess of his troops. *877 Ruskin Arrows ofCkace 
(x8So) II 216 Military distinction is no more possible by 
prowess 

b. An act of bravery ; a valiant deed ; a darmg 
feat or exploit. (Chiefly in// = deeds of valour 1 
x^Ayenb 50 be zenne of Jan pet zuo blejieliche recorded 
hare dedes and bare prowesses x^a tr Secreta Secret , 
Prta Prvo, 203 Vayne glory of this forsayde proesses 
*553 T Wilson Rhet (1580) 13 By these men, worthie 
prowesses hauebeen dooen 1604 E. G[rimstonc] D*A costa's \ 
Hist, Indies v ixt 35a To do those actes and prowesses ' 
which shall be spoken of. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr, hi. 1, 

If he speaks of hia excellenaes and prowesses 
■^•2 Moral goodness or excellence ; virtue. Obs, 
c 1374 Chaucer Baeth iv. pr vi (E.E T S ) 138 What 
o)ier ^ing semeb hele of corages but bounte and prowesse. 
c X3fl6 — Wi/e*s T 273 (Ellesm.) For god of his goodnessa 
[6 texts prowesse, prouesse] Wole that of hym we clayme 
our^enUllesse. 

t Frowessed (prau*est), a, Obs, rare, [f. prec. 

+ -of a -ED 2, app. through a misunderstanding of 
the superl. prowest (see PBOW ^ ) in Spenser and 
Milton ] Endowed with prowess ; valiant 
17x7 E Fenton Odyss, xi Poems xxx Feminine Deceit, 
To tnem more fatal than the prowess’d Foe 1726 Pope 
Odyss xviiL 139 Our freedom to thy prowess’d arm we owe. 
Frowessfol, U rare [f Prowess (m 16- 
1 7th c. prowls, prowse) + -ful.] Full of prowess ; 
valorous, valiant 

1598 Sylvester PuBartas 11 11, ii. Babylon Argt. 3 Nim- 
rod vsurps his prow‘a-full Policy. To gain himselfe the Goal 
of Sovereign ty. x6o8 Ibid 11, iv iv. Decay 839 But, the 
brave Prince cleaves quicker then the rest His slMder Firr- 
poles, as more prow's full prest z6xo Guillim Heraldry 
1 I (1660) 3 Worthy prowesfull exploits performed in 
Martiall services, ifi^ J H. Metcalfe Earldom Wtties 
g The Scropes have been no less distinguished and prowess- 
full in the battle-field 

Frowl (prcml)> Forms a. 4-6 proUe, (5 
pralle), 6-8 proll, prole, 7 prool(e. / 3 . 0-7 
proule, prowle, 7-8 proxil, 7- prowl. plE. 
proll-en, origin unknown : there is app. no rdated 
word outside English. The change to proui, prowl, 
was at first merely one of spelling (cf. Bowl s 5 1 ), 
but has since ^1750 perverted the pronunciation 
from (prdl, probl) to (proui).] 

1 , t^r. Originally, To go or move about, esp. m 
search of or looking for something , henc^ to go, 
rove, roam, or wander about, m search of what 
can be found, esp. of plunder or piey,or with pre- 
datory intent Orig chiefly of persons; in mod. 
use (cf, pBowLiNa ppl a, quot 1667), charac- 
teristically of wild beasts, or men acting like them. 

tt, c 1388 Chaucer Can, Yeom Prol ^ T, 859 Though ye 
prolle ay ye shul it neuere fynde Ye been as boold as is 
Bayard the blynde That blondreth forth c 1440 Promp 
Part), 415/1 Prollyn, as ratchys, scrutor, 1530 Palsgr. 
667/01 1 prolle, 1 go here and there to seke a tbyng) jt 


FBOWLEB, 

tracasse . The felowe prolleth aboute, but it cometh nat 
to effect© IS79 Spenser SJieph Cal Sept 160 [Wolvesl 
Pnuely prolhng two and free. x6o8 Topsell Serpents 
I (1658) 635 Some do prole after Wasps, and kill them. 1687 
Drydbn Hind «S- P 111 413 You range around the realm 
without con troll Among my sons, for Proselytes to proles 
*735 Somerville Chase i 309 [Robbers] Then proling far 
and near, whate'er they seize JBecomes their Prey 
A 1338 [see Prowling vbL sb, B] 1563 B. Googb Eglogs 
viu (Arb.) 68 Whose gredy Pawes, do neuer ceas, in synfull 
fluds to prowle \ywte soule], Dryden Vtrg Georg 
802 The nightly Wolf, that round th* Enclosure prould 


prowl to the churchyaril and read the tombstone inscrip- 
tions. C1850 Neale Hymn, ^ChnsUan, dost thou see 
thern j, How the troops otMiaian Prowl and prowl around 
1B60 Alger Solit, Hat ^ Man i ao The leopard prowls 
through the jungle alone x888 Besaht /finer House v, 
We have prowled about the old builduig. 

To search, seek for something (without 
moving about), Obs rare 
c 1460 T. Russell Bh Hurture a8o Youre hed ne bak ye 
claw, a fleigb as j?aughe ye sought, ne youre heere ye stryke, 
ne pyke, to pralle for a flesche mought. 1687 HewAtlanirs 
HI 520 Thoughtful and dull Stood Bavius, proling for his 
barren Muse 

f fg To seek for gain or advantage in a mean, 
grasping, or underhand way ; to * cadge *. Obs 
a. zMo [see Prowling vbl sb a], 1550 Crowley Wate to 
Wealth wks (187a) 145 Purchaisinge and prollynge for 
benefices. x563'-87 Foxs A ^ M, (x3g6i 261/1 An other 
pretie practise of the pope to proll for monie, was this 1669 
Marvell Corr. Wks (Giosait) II. 272 A Corporation of 
your dignity dos not proll for advantage upon gentlemen 
your neighbours. 

iS 1550 Balk Er^ Votaries ii. Nij, This legate,. went 
banketynge and pro wly n ge from bishope to bish ope 1603 H 
Crosse Vertues Conwiw (1B78) xag It is not equall. .for a 
man to hue prowling and shifting by the labours of other men 

+ 2 , trans. To obtain (something) by stealth, 
cheating, or petty theft, to get m a clandestine 
way ; to pilfer, to filch. Obs, 

2530 Proper Dialogue in Rede me, etc, (Arb ) 137 What 
soeuer we get with sweate and labour That prolle they 
awaye with their prayour. 1502 Warner Alb, Eng ix 
xlvii (16x2) 220 For from my fault could not, as chanst, the 
Somner prole a fee. x6za Mabbe tr Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf II 132 If we found any breach m any wall of a house, 
we would prie what we could proule from thence, a xSfj 
Barrow Pope's Suprem Wks 16B7 I 183 By how many 
tricks did he proll money ftom all parts of Christendom? 

t b. intr. To plunder, stesi, pilfer. Ohs, 

M7* Campion Hist, IreL ir. v. (1633) 84 Surfeited with 
ilesh and ac^uauitae all the Lent long, prolled and pilled 
insatiably without neede. 1573 Tusser Husb (1878) 143 
The champion robbeth by ni^t, And prowleth and filweth 
by day 1658 Gurnall Chr in Arm u 4 That he, who 
hath no hope of another world, be made to shark and prole 
to get some of this 

t c. irons To plunder, rob (a person) Ohs, 

^ 1603 Florio Montaigne 503 , 1 overwhelme and contemne 
it then in great, by retayle it spt^les and proules me 1672 
Marvell Treatsp, 1 . iix Were it not for pi oiling or 
molesting the People, his Majesty would give Mr. Bayes the 
Patent for it, 

3 To traverse (a place or region) esp. on the 
look out for prey , to traverse stealthily. 1 q'lot* 
1649, *-0 ^ through {obs^, 

a 15^ Sidney Arcadia 11 Poems (Grosart) II 64 He 
proules each place, still in new colours deckt, Sucking one’s 
ill, another to infect 1649 G Daniel 'Innarch , Hen, V 
cclxxv, 1 he invading Brme Prolls evene Seame 1750 Gray 
Lor^ Story 45 Who prowl'd the country far and near 
1879 Miss Vonge Cameos Ser. iv, xx 2x3 He prowled the 
streets in disguise 

Frowl (praul), sb, [f. prec. vb,] An act or 
the action of prowling, roaming or roving about, 
esp. in search of plunder or prey. On or upon 
the prowl, piowline about. 

X803 Sporting Mag XXII 54 A poor miserable thief had 
been all ni^t upon the prowl ZB36 W Isnoao Astoria II. 
xxvui 118 The Crow Indians are apt to be continually on 
the prowl about the skirts of the mountains 1876 ' Annie 
Thomas * Blotted out 111 31 Let us clear off this business 
as soon as we can, and then go out for a prowl xfo5 xgih 
Cent Sept 482 Through all the intricacies of their hunting 
prowl we followed them. 

Prowler (prau Iw). Forms . a. 6-7 proUer, 
7-8 proler, $ 6- proWler, (6 pronler). [f. as 
prec. + -bbI.] One who prowls; one who goes 
about on the look-out for what he can find or 
seize ; one who sneaks about m search of prey or 
plunder ; also, t one who seeks gam or advantage 
by any underhand or dishonourable means, a 
parasite, a ‘sponge*; a pilferer, impostor, cheat, 
plunderer {obs ). 

a, 1519 Horman Vtdg, 28 b, He is a good proller for the 
bely a 15*0 Vox Popwlt Vox Dei in Hazl E, P. P III. 

292 Customers and comptrollers, Purvyours and prollers 
iSSo Lever Semu (Arb) 63 Couetous greedyguttes and 
ambicious prollers 1632 Burton Anat Mel 11 iii viii, 
<ed 4) 366 No sharkers, no Conoicatchers, no prolers. xjys 
Somerville Chase iv 398 O’er the dank rushy Marsh The 
sly Goose-footed Proler [the otter] bends his Course 
j3. x5S7 North Gueitara’s Dtall Pr iv vil (1568) 125 b, 
Greedy gluttons, and shameles prowlers 1670 Milton Htsi, 
Eftg, m. Wks. 1851 V. 130 Suttle Prowlers, Pastors in 
Name, but indeed Wolves. 1791 Cowper Iliad xv 71a 
Some prowler of the wildb i86t Dickens Tom Tiddler 
1, You attract all the disreputable vagabonds and prowlers. 

193 - a 



PBOWIiEEY. 


PROXY, 


f Pxowlery. Ohs* rars'-'K [f. as prec + 
-JSBY.] The actioa or practice of a prowler; a 
mode of plunder or dishonest gam ; a swindle. 

a tSjo Hacket Wtlhaitis i (1693) st Before the 
month of March expir’d, thirtjr’Seven monopolies, wth other 
s^rktng prouleries, were decried in one proclamation. 
ProV'Iiug', sd. Forms . see Pbowl v. 
[f. as prec. + -iitgI.] The action of the verb 
Pbowz^ in vanoQS senses. 

a. CX440 Prottt ^* Parv * 41SA Prollynge, or sekynge, 
ferscruiacio 1530 Palsgr *59 Prolyng for a ptomocyon, 
amhiiioH x6o6 Warner A lb £ nsr * xiv. Ixxx 339 Seauen th 
Henry, .Of his jRetnuers Proohngs much (as well he might) 
repented. 1687 I/ina Atlantis 11 194 Such proling is nn* 
worAy our great Name. 

P 1538 Bale Latoes 1384 By prowlynge and lyenge 
ye fiyers wolde all haue 1632 Sanderson Ssr 7 /t X73 There 
would not he that insolency of Popish Recusants, that 
licence of Rogues and wanderers, that prouling of Omcers 
X908 Daily Nvm 6 July 6 AH the odds and ends that he 
picks up on his prowltngs along the coast. 

Prow’lin^, a. P'orms: see Pbowl t;. [f 
as prec. + -ING ^ ] That prowls, in various senses 
a, 3563 Drant ioEAii ojt C. Scot fe by R. Shackloch^ 

No golden Andwerpe, no of truth they seke no gold of 
thyne^ A cheat of thanks for popysh ^lests to cram their 
proUtng pine *607 R. C[arew 1 tr Mstiemu^s World of 
WoftdorsjM ProlliDg pettifoggers. 17x0 L{/e qfSiilhng’ 
fUet n6 The Patent X3th Jacobi to explmn it, was called 
a Proling Patent and of no Effect in Law. 

1560 PiLKiNGTON Expos. Aggeus C1562) 66 The gredy 
carle and prowling poller, that is neuer Med 1667 M ilton 
P L, IV. 183 A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drives to 
seek new haunt for prey x86o Emerson Cond. Dpi, 
Bckammr Wks (Bohn) IL 385 There are asking eyes, 
asserting eyes, prowling eyes, and eyes full of fate. 
x88a Pall Mall G 10 July 4/t The system of prowling 
hansoms may be gainful to cahdiivers, and perhaps ..con- 
venient to the public, 

Heace PxowHngly adv. (in mod, diets ). 
ProwzLCe, obs. forms of Pbune sb. and v. 
Prowor, -our, variants of Pboweb Ohs. 
t Prow OUS, tx, Ohs. rare [f. Pbow sb^ or a. 
+ -ous.] Brave, valiant r « Pbow a. 

CX400 tr. Secrefa Sectri , Goa LmdsJi. 91 He hat berys it 
with hym shal be prowous and hardy. X42a Ibtd.^ Priv 
Pnv 176 By Speche of the PepiUe, a coward may be as 
Prowos as Ector of trol. 

Prowse, Prowte, obs. f, Pbowbss, Pkoud, 
tProx (pvks). U.S. local [Rhode Islam). 
Obs. [abbrev. of Pboxt : see quot 1843 ] (See 
quota., and cf Pboxt sb. 4.) 

X698 Rhode Island Col Rec. (1861) HI 333 Voted, That 
Capt’n Nathaniel Coddington, Capt'n Robert Carr, are 
appointed to open the prox votes on the day of Election 
1768 Ibid. VI «i Upon this plan, only one prox will be 
printed x8i6 Pickering Vocetb. US. &v P^oxieSt The 
abbreviation Prox is also used in Rhode Island, for the 
Ticket , that is, the List of Candidates at Elections. 1843 
Staples Ann. Prauidence 64 Such of the colony as could 
not attend, the General Assembly had the 1 ight to send their 
votes for these officers by some other persons, hence the 
ongin of the terms prox, and proxy votes, as apphed to the 
present mode of voting for state officers in Rbode-Island 
tPrO’zenete. Ohs Also 7 -©t [a F. 
proxlniU ( 16 th c. m Littri), or ad. X,. proxeneta^ 
ad- Gr. vpo^^vijT^s a negotiator, agent, agent-n f 
irpob^vfTv to be one’s vpo^eyos (see next), to manage 
for another.] One who negotiates something, esp 
a marriage ; an agent, go-between, match-maker. 

x6S9 H. More Itmnori. Soul m in xiii (1662) 203 He 
beine the common proxenet or contractor of all natural 
mat<*M and milages betwixt forms and matter, a 1^3 
Urquhari s Rabelais iir. xli.34x To supply the place of a 
Proxenete or Mediator. 38x3 P Douglas / fwc ^ Mod 
Greeks 108 He then applies to some respectable matron 
who assumes the name and character of the ancient 
Proxenete. 

11 Froxeuus (pr^>'ksen^s) Also m Gr. form 
proxenoa. PI, proxenl (-si) [iaod.L., a. Gr. 

t irp6j Pbo- 2 + a guest, stranger.] 
In Gr, A re^dent citizen of a state 

appointed by another state to represent and protect 
its interests there ; see quot. 1842. Hence tfansf. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece HI xxi M3 l^co son of Aimnestus, 


vras proxenusot ^msx. xS^ Smith Did Gr. ^ Rom. 
Antt^ 49yi The office of proxenus, hears great resemblance 
to that of a modem consul or minister-resident A^en a 
state appointed a proxenus, it either sent out one of its own 
mtizens to re^ude in the other state, or it selected one of the 
citizens of this state, and conferred upon him the honour of 

S toxenus x8<o Gam Greece ir Ixv VIII 37s Nikias , 
to friOTd and proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 3887 Pall 
MallG. x8 Oct 5/1 Mr. Childs has been to them a sort of 
British proxenos in Philadelphia 
Proxeny (pr^p-kseni). [ad. Gr. vpo^tvia, {. 
trp 6 £evos Pboxbnto : so F. proxlme.'] The office 
or function of a proxenus , the system of proxem. 

i 84 *SMiTHi 7 ^ 5 .(;r^jeoOT 4 g,/aP„vlieges not 

necess^jly included in the proxeny 1S46 Grote Greece 
ir vi. II S18 No multiplication of proxenies (or standing 
tickete oHiospitality) between the important cities. iBoo 
Smiths Diet. Antiq I, 979/1 The Delphian decree, .con- 
the proxeny on the Athenian pnestess Chrysis. 
Pro-xically, adv. huimroits nonce-wd. [f. 
PaoxY 4 -Ioal 4 -LY 2,] In the way of a proxy or 

substitute \ as representing another. 

i 0 a 8 SouTHEv Leii (X856) IV 113, I must thank you on 
my^own part, as well as pioxically for Mrs, S 

Prozimad (prf»‘ksim&d), adv. Anal, [f, as 


I nejit k-ad: seeDEXTRAD.] In the direction of its 
point of attachment opp. to Distad. 

I 1803 Barclay Ndv Anal. Nontencl 167 In both kinds of 
t extremities:, Proximad will signify towwds tlm proximate 
aspect 1808 — Muscular Motions 39s Where the olecranon 
IS drawn proximad upon the anconal aspect of the humerus. 
1889 BveVs Handbk. Med. Sc VIII $36/2 The shoulder is 
proximad of the elbow, the elbow is proximad of the wnst 
FrosiiKial (prp kamal), a (sb.) [f, L. proxtin- 
nearest 4 -AL.J 

1. f a. Lying very near or close to something 
in quot jig. Obs. b. Proamate, immediate, rare. 

Philip Quarllqi Qualifications so proximal and suit- 
able to my inclinadons. x8a8 in Webster iBSi American 
VII 233 The proximal cause of the glory 

2 Amt Situated towards the centre of the 
body, or the pomt of ongm or attachment of a 
limb, bone, or other structure opp to Distal. 

1803 Barclay iWfW Anat Hbmenel 7 The first, second, 
and third, or what I would call the proximal^ meatal, and 
distal phalanxes. Ibid. 124 We may denominate the end 
[of a limb] which is nearest to the trunk the Proximal end, 
and that which is farthest from it the Distal 1877 Huxlbv 
& Martin Elem. BioL 2x3 A third bone* .articulates only 
with the carpal bones on the proximal and distal sides of it. 
b. treensf 

x88a D Hoopfr in Standard 10 Oct, 2/2 The drainage- 
pipes are very imperfectly cxinnected at their proximal or 
house termination x886 Pop Set. Monthly XXVIll 650 
A brace or biacket made out of an unhewed piece of Umber, 
generally the proximal porUon of some big branch 
B. as sb.^ elHpt. lor proximal end or part 
1886 m CasseEs Encycl, Did. 

Hence Pro’xiinaUy adv., in a proximal position ; 
towards or near the proximal part or end. 

xS8o Duncan in ^pml Linn. Soc. XV. 140 The second is 
partly hidden praximally, by the meeting of the side arm- 
plates. x8pg Allbnifs Sysi Med. VI 581 The colour 
change begmning at the tips and advancing proximally 
Proximate (prpksimit), a [ad. late L 
proximdt-us, pa pple of proxzm-dre to draw near, 
approach, f proxtm-us neaiest.] 

1. Closely neighbouring, immediately adjacent, 
next, nearest (in space, serial order, quality, etc ) ; 
dose, intimate (quot. 1 S 64 ). 

1S97 [implied in Proximately iJ 1755 Johnson Pref to 
Did r 48 Words are seldom exactly synonymous . It was 
then necessary to use the proximate word; for the defi- 
ciency of single terms can very seldom be supplied by 
circumlocution 1836 Blackzv Mag XXXIX 138 Parts of 
the, valley are distinguished by [the name] of some proxi- 
mate village. Led Detsnelx (1876) 27 Crete, with 

which both Assyria and Tyie were in proximate intercourse 
b Coming next or very near m time, closely 
approaching. 

1843 Stoddart Gtum in Encycl Meirop (1847) I 6r/i A 
distinct form of imperative for the proximate and distant 
future 3862 Merivalc.^ 17 ;;; Emp.yil.Xmi 197 In choosing 
him foi their prince, the nobles may have looked to another 
proximate vacancy. 1889 Science 4 Oct. 228 The enormous 
consumption of petroleum and natural gas raises the 
question as to the . proximate exhaustion of the supply 

2. Coming next (before or after) in a chain of 
causation, agency, reasoning, or other relation; 
immediate • opposed to remote or uUitmte 

Proximate principle^ eonsUtneni, or element {Chem ), one 
of those compounds of which a more complex body is 
durectly made up, and which are therefore first arrived at in 
the process of analysis so proximate analysts 
i66t Glanvilt Van Dogm xii 114 We hastily conclude 
that it^ossible, which we see not in the proximate capacity 
of Its Efficient 1771 Smollett Humph Cl 6 May, Ihe 
proximate cause of hei breach with Sir Ulic Mackilligut. 
x8x9 Children Chem Anal. 271 The proximate princmles 
of vegetable and animal bodies i88x Westcott & Hort 
N T In trod § 29s Readings that are explicable by 
the suroosition of a common pioximate ongiual 

3. Nearly accurate or correct ; approximate 

*7p6 in Morse Amer. Geog 1 667 The proximate breadth 

behind the toes. 1863 Kinglakc Crimea I xiv 281 In 
searching for a proximate notion of the extent of the car- 
nage 1863, 1902 [implied in Broximately 3], 

t Proximate, v Ohs rare'^^. [f L proxi- 
mare see prec. and -ate 8,] (See quot ) 

^23 CocKERAM, Proximate, to aproach 01 draw neere 

PrO’ximately,<»fz'. [f Proximate a 4 -ly2.] 

1. In an immediately adjacent situation (m space, 
senal order, etc ) ; next , closely 

XS 97 A M tr Gutllemeads Fr Chtrurg sab/a On that 
proximately theivnto is situated 
1822 T, Taylor Apuletus 283 , 1 manifestly drew neai .and 
proximately adoied them 

2. In the^ way of immediate agency, etc.; by 
direct relation ; as the next (preceding or follow- 
ing) term in a senes of causes or the like; 
immediate^ ; opposed to remotely or ultimately. 

X675 Baxter Cath Theol. ii v 105 Was it not proxi- 
mately in my nearer Parents ? ifipx — Nat Ch 1 2 Tho’ 
It meant Christ remotely and eminently, it meant his Suc- 
cessors proximately 1745 Wesley Anew Ck 18 Faith . 
“a ?^?*»mately necessary thereto ; Repentance, Remotely 
1878 C^AOSTONB in iq/A Cent. Mar S94 Where our partners 
. are both more proximately and more deeply concerned 
than ourselves 

8 . With approach to accuracy ; approximately 
X863 Fawcett Pol Econ iir 361 This may nroxi- 
mately be regarded as the amount of gold which England 
an^ally requires to maintain her metSlic currency xooa 
Napoleon L I xu 397 Xhe same remark is 
proximately tiue of the literary life of the First Empire. 


Fro'ximateuess. [f as prec. 4 -ness.] 
The fact of being proximate ; nearness m position. 

x88x Westcott & Hort GrA. N T M 217 The question 
of its remoteness or proximateness to the two extant MSS 
remains undecided. , _ , _ 

tFrozinxef proxim, Ohs [ad. L 

proxim-tts neaiest, superl. adj. f. prope near.] 

1 Next in position, adjacent = Proximate G i. 
x6st [impl in Proximely] x66i Glanvill Van, Dogm xx. 
200 The agitated parts of the Brain begetting a motion in 
the proxime iEther 1832 W Stephenson Gateshead Poems 
65 They Would sit proxime and snatch a stolen kiss 
2. Next in causation, reasoning, etc, : Proxi- 
mate g 2, 

1662 Hibbert Body Dw I 264 The punishment it self 
which IS the remote term and the obligation to it, which is 
the pi oxime term of pardon. 1603 J Beaumont On Burnet s 
Th Earth i 46 We must not look after pioxim Causes in 
Nature for it 1725 Watts Logic iii 1 § i 'Ihe three 
lei ms are called the remote^ matter of a syllogism ; and the 
thiee propositions the proxime or immediate matter of it 

Hence *|*Pro xunely adv. Obs «= Proximately, 
x6si Biggs Neva Disp Y 295 Although siraility doth 
proximely include familianty , v r-r 

([ Proxime acoessit (pr^ ksimx sekse’sit). [Lat. 
phr. « * he (or she) has come very near (or next),’] 
A phrase indicating that the person m question has 
obtamed the next place m merit to the actual 
winner of a pnze, scholarship, etc, , hence as sb. 
applied to the person himself, or his position. 
Also col/o^. abbieviated proxime 
*878 LoatHART Mine is Thine I xi 224, \ ,,\niapt oxime 
accessii for the Chancellor's medal at Cambridge. x88a 
Sir F Leighton xn Standard 11 Dec 3/2 They had 
reserved an honourable mention, as pro At me accesstt X896 
J S Cotton va Academy 13 June 488/3 He won the Ireland 
in his second year, though for the Hertford and the Craven 
he came out only as proxime 

tProximio*rity. Obs nonce-wd [irreg f L. 
proxim-us (see Proxime ai) 4 L. dor^ suffix of 
compar degiee 4 -iTY, (The correct formation f. L. 
compar propior nearer, would be ^^proptontyj] 
The fact of being nearei ; greater proximity. 

2720 Strvpe Siow's Surv I, i, vi 32/1 If to the Proximi- 
ority which the Moon has to the Earth, by moving in her 
Eclipsis. there he added that Pioximionty which hath 
in her Eccentrick (or opposite Angles) 

Proximity (pipksrmiti). [a. F. proxivnU 
( 14 U 1 c in Hatz.-r)arm ), ad, h,, proxvniitdt-eni 
nearness (etymologically, stale of being nearest, 

‘ nextness ’), f. proxim-us nearest : see Proxime.] 
The fact, condition, or position of being near or 
close by , nearness, neighbourhood : a. in space. 

*379 Fenton Gmcctard, 1, (1599) *6 The proxiraitie and 
neighbourhoodofMyllan with Fiance, *682 Sir T Browne 
Chr. Mor. in, § 9 Tempt not Contauion by proximity, and 
huzaid not thy self in the shadow of Corruption 17^ G. 
Adams Nat ^ Exp, Philos. Ill xxv. 67 Ihe effect ^ the 
proximity was a strong adhesion of the bodies 1845 
McCulloch Taxation 1 in (1852) loi Our proximity to 
Ireland. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 286 
Owing to the close proMinity to the sea 

b. in abstract lelations, as kinship (the earliest 
use* usually in phr proximity of blood) \ affinity of 
nature, nearness in time, etc 
*480 Caxion Ovids Met. xiii li, By reson of proxymyte 
I oughte haue them, syth th^ comethnone nerier heyre than 
I am 1521 Ld Dacrb in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. ii. I. 283 
Bi reason of the nerenes and proximitie of blood. 1603 
Florio Montaigne n.xii (1632) 327 Marriages in proximity 
of blood are amongst us forbidden. 1762 Warbubton 
Docir Grace Pief, A dark conceit and a dull one have 
a great proximity in modem wit 1765 Blackstone Comsn. 
I III 201 Nor is it to this day decided whether the order of 
the stocks, or the proximity of degree, shall take place. 

Gucoexesez Homeric Synchr 69 Ihe inferences are 
in favour of the Poet's proximity in time to the War of Troy. 
Hence Proxi-mitlve a [irreg , on false analogy], 
of, belonging to, or arising from proximity. 

1888 ‘H, S. Mlrriman ’ /’/wiw/aw Future II, vl 85 To 
get farther from a proximitive influence which was becom- 
ing too strong for her. 

([Proximo (pr^i ksim^i). [L. pioximd (sc. 
vmise) * in the next month ’ ] In or of next month. 
(Following the ordinal numeral denoting the day.) 
Abbreviated prox. 

*8ss iV. <5* (7 ser 1 . 1 10 Of the common phrases vUimo, 
mstmyl.oxtApioxtmo 1864WFBSTERS.V , On the 3d proximo. 
xMs y’zwrj (weekly ed ) iB De(L4/4 About the xst proximo. 

Proximocepnalic (prp ksnmiiszfje lik), a AnoU. 
[f proximo-, taken as combining form of L. 
proxwms nearest 4 Gr. /c€ 0 aA^ head 4 -lo; cf. 
cephalic^ prop. Nearest or next lo the head. 

x889/wA’j Handbk. Med Sc. VIII. 536/2 In numbenng 
the individual elements [the carpal bonei)] the first is the 
most proximo-cephalic, that is the scaphoid. 

'i' PrO’XinottS, Obs, rare^K [f. L proxim- 

us (see Proxime «.) 4 -oua.] « Proximate a. 2. 

*768-74 TupER DA iVaA (1834) II. 390 This righteous- 
ness then is the proximous cause operating to salvation. 
Pr03cy (prp'ksi), sb. Forms: 5 proonsid, 
prokecye, 0 prockesy; 5 proooy, proxci, 6-7 
proxi, -ie, -ye, (6 proxe, 7 procsey), 6- pro3cy. 
[** prodey, contracted from Prooubaoy, as 
from Procurator^ 

1 . 1 . The agency of one who acts by appoint* 



PROXY. 


1633 


PElTDBWr, 


ment instead of another j the action of a substitute 
or deputy » Pbogubaoy i, Prooubatioit a. 
Chiefly in phr, proxy ^ by the agency of another; by or 

through a substitute, not m person 
C1440 Promp Parv 414/2 procuracia, XS30 

Palsgh 258/2 Prpckesy,>r< 7 ^: 7 ^ra*o^i a 1548 Hall Chron . 
Hen, VI 146 b, [They] by proxie aflied the young Lady 
KflaS Wither .5^1? Reimmb 234 1 he voice byProxi hold 
I not the least, 1647 N Bacon Disc Govt, Eng i Ixvi. 
(1739) *55 They, appeared either personally or by proxy, 
i 7 fia- 7 i H. Walpole Veriue'sAnecd Pami (1786) III 193 
Not content to acquire glory Wproxy 1850 Hr Martineau 
Htsi* Peace II iv xui* 174 The tnariiage had taken place 
by proxy. 1857 Toulmin Smith PansA 170 Which latter 
may even vote by proxy 

+ 2 , A document empowering a person to represent 
and act for another] a letter of attorney : « Pro- 
OUBAOY 2, Pbooobation 2 b Ods. cxc, as m b. 

C1460 OseneyReg 149 By A procuratour. in whos pro. 
cusies whas i-conteyned that [etc ] c 1475 Harl Contin, 
Htgden (Rolls) VIII 501 This proccy redde and expressede, 
syr lonu Busche, speker rehersede bese wordes 1484 
Indenture m G T, Claik Cartas Glantorgcui (1893) 
agdApioxd ofe theire fulle auctoiite commyttede to the 
same Richaide. 1361 Noiivtgheun Rec, IV ia6 A suffi- 
cient pioxye or letter of attumey 1726 li^xxs^'s.Farergon 

421 The Woirant and Authority which, we in Bnghsh call 
a Proxy 

b. Spec, A writing authorizing a person to vote 
instead of another, at an election, a meeting of 
shareholders, etc., or as formerly in the House of 
Lords j hence, a vote so given. (Cf also 4.) 

1387 Harrison England 11, vui (1877) i, 175 The consent 
of tins [upper] house 15 giuen by each man seueralhe, first for 
himselfe then , for so manie as he bath letters and proxies 
directed vnto him x&fa Chas. I Answ, to zgPropoe both 
Ho Pari, 25 Theyaliall not be admitted to sit in the House 
of Peers, but onely lo give their Proxies to such Piotestant 
Lords as they shall chuse 1648 Art, Peace xi in MtliotCs 
Wks* (1851) IV, «7 That no Nobleman or Peer of this Realm 
. .shall be hereafter capable of more Proxies then two, and 
that blank Proxies shall be heieafl:er totally disallowed 
1808 Hansards Patt Debates X. 1053 The house then 
divided on lord Arden’s motion Contents 52, Proxies 32—84 , 
Non-contents 45, Proxies 39—84. The numbers being 
equal, the non-contents, according to the usage of the house, 
carried it. x8^ Emerson Eng TrasU^ Arzsiocr Wks. 
(Bohn) II 82 Has not the Duke of Wellington at this 
moment, the proxies of fifty peeis m his pocket? 1B68 
yirnls. Ho, Lords Mar. 99/2 Standing Order xxxua. 
Ordered. That the Practice or calling for Proxies on a Divi- 
sion shall be discontinued 

1839 Lewis Use^Ab Pol, Tumjxii 07 Representation, in 
its primary political sense, means, .holding another’s pioxy. 
1840 Arnold in L^e Corr, (1844) II ix. 201, I cannot 
hesitate foi an instant which side to take, and X will send 
you my proxy without a moment's hesitation x88o Beetods 
Everybody's Lawyer 1287 Whoever votes upon the au- 
thority of an unstamped proxy is liable to the same penalty 
as the person who executed it xgoo JV/utaksVs Aim 433 
Stamps and Taxes Proxy to vote at a meeting o. o id 
8. A person appointed or authorized lo act 
instead of another; an attorney, substitute, repre- 
sentative, agent (Cf Pbootob 2, Procurator 2.) 

16x4 Jackson Creed iii xxxu. § 4 They thus absolutely 
betiottth them to his Pioct or principall Agent here on 
earth, a x6x8 Sylvlstbr Elegte to M D Hill 178 Make 
mee thy Pioxie. 1763 Blackstone Comm I 11. 168 Another 
privilege is, that evety peer may make anothei loid of 
parliament his proxy, to vote for him m his absence x8xa 
Wellington in Gurw Desp (1838) IX. 237,1am very much 
...flattered by your ha\ingbeen my proxy at the Installa- 
tion of the Knights of the Bath. X878 Villari Life 4- 
Ttntes Machtmelh (1898) I. iv xBx Don Pedengo her uncle 
as her proxy received the nuptial ring 
of things. 

xflao Fuller JHoiy (*840) 67 Where the deed 

couW not be present, the desire was a suflScient proxy 
a X683 Oldham Possum Syhlis Poet Wks. (1686) 135, I 
should myself have gone Not made my pen a Proxy to my 
Tonjgue. 1853 Patmore Poems^ Gtrl 0/ All Periods (1906) 

422 ^ixt her shapely lips, a violet Fetch’d as a proxy for 
a cigarette, 

•f 4 uC/,S local {Rhode Isl, and Conn ) ong. A 
written vote for the legislative assembly sent by a 
deputy ; hence, loosely apphed to thevoting-papers 
or votes generally (cf, quot. 1845 s.v, Pbox); 
and hence to the election or day of election. Obs, 
1660 (Apr. ii) in Comi Col Rec I 346 Theiemote Planta- 
tions that use to send Proxies at the Election by their Depu- 
ties. 1679 Rhode Isl Col Rec, (1861) III 30 voted,, that 
Capt'n Samuell Goiton and Mr Caleb Can shall open the 
proxies 17SS Douglass Summary (1760) II 89 (Rhode 1 .) 
Formerly the proxies or voters never exceeded 1300 . and 
anno 1749, the proxies were only 888 1809 Kendall Traso I 
V, 32 The written votes or ballots which through a mistake 
or else abuse of terms, the statutes occasionally call proxies. 
azBx6 Conneetteui Newspr (Pickering), Republicans of 
Connecticut, previous to every proxies you have been 
assaulted on every side On the approaching proxies we 
ask you lo attend universally x8x6 Pickering Vocah, U S. 
156 This use of the term proxies is not known in any of 
the States, except Rhode Island and Connecticut It is 
dso used sometimes as equivalent to election^ 01 election- 
day, 18*8 m Webster 1846 in Worcester 

II. + 5 . Eccl, Provision or entertainment for a 
visiting bishop or his representative; an annual pay- 
ment by incumbents to the ordinary, in commuta- 
tion of this ; « Prooueaoy 3, Procuration 3* Ohs 

1534 Hen VIII m J Bacon Liber Regis (1786) p xiv, 
Except only suche annuell and peipetuall rentts, pensions, 

. proxis,and fees for officers, as before specyally ys men- 
cyoned. i66tj, Stephens Procurations 37 The Bishop of 
Melh..had a Rroxie of xsf. payable yearly out of the 


Commandery of Kells. Ibid, 46 *Twas noted that the same 
which we call Proxie or Procuracy, is termed by theCanonists 
Procuration because that m every Visitation the persons 
visited proem ed necessary provision for the Visitors. But 
afterwards . . Proxies [were] reduced to a certam sum of 
money payable yearly in the nature of a Pension to the 
Ordinaiy, who had power of visitation. 17*3 Swift to 
Sheridan 28 June, The other fifty must go m a curate and 
visitation charts,— proxies I mean, 1848 in Wharton Law 
Lex [but see Procuration 3, quot. 1895 ] 

III. G atlrib, and Comb, ,* done by proxy, as 
proxy help, marriage, prayer^ vote*, proxy-man, 
« sense 3 ; proxy-wedded a,, wedded by proxy, 
1696 Growth Deism 16 Whether an Oath of Abjuration 
laid upon the Jacobites Proxy-men, will put an end to this 
Corruption. 1716 Rhode Isl Col Rec (1861) IV 208 This 
act has no reference to proxy votes, which are to be signed 
according to former custom. 1843 W. R. Staples Ann, 
Providence 65 a 1843 Hood Stag Eyed Lady vi, And 

drummed with proxy-prayers MMammed’s ear, 1847 
Tennyson Princ x. 33 She to me Was proxy-wedded vrith 
a bootless calf At eight years old tgoo Everybody s Mag. 
111 . S74/1 It all comes of those proxy mamages 
Hence Pro'xy v, tnir,^ to act or vote by proxy 
{yare')\ Pvo'zyliood, Proxyslilp, tie office or 
function of a proxy or substitute. 

a X83S Mackintosh cited in Worcester (1846) for Proxy v, 
X 776 inDoranAftm »4 Manners xiii 3oiMy*proxy. 

hood made a pomj ’ * ' 

Brevint J 

and *Proxiship between 
Proye, obs. form of Prey. 

Proynfe, obs, form of Preen w.2, and Prune. 
Prozoic (pruz^oTk), a, Geol, [mod. f. Gr. 
vfi 6 . Pro- 2 i + life + -10; cf. F. prozotque 
(Huet).] Belonging to the penod before the 
appearance of life on the earth. 

1838 in Mayne Expos Lex 1877 F M Endlich in nfk 
Rep U S, Geol 4 r Geog Sitrv Temiortes (1879) 66 This 
occurrence of prozoic rocks is one of great interest.,, We 
found that the piozoic granite disappeared altogether in 
the main chain, except northward 
Prozoosporange, -zygapophysis* seePRO- 2 , 
Prozymite (pr^'zimait) Eccl. Hist, [ad. late 
Gr. irpoivixirrjs, f. npo^bjjuov leaven, f. wpo before, 
etc. + (dprj leaven ] One who uses leavened bread in 
the Eucharist ; a hostile appellation for members 
of the Greek Church. (Cf. Azymite ) 

*850 Torrky NeandeVs Ch Hist VI 418 [At Byzantium 
in X054] The two parties called each other by the heretical 
names, Azymites and Frozymites. 1880 Ltbr Untv 
Knowl (U S ) II. 76 The Latins retorted [to the stigma 
* azymites 'J with * prozymites 
ProzyxuogeXL (pr^zoi m^dgen) Phys, Chem 
[f. Gr. np 6 , Pbo-2 I + Zymogen] A substance 
produced by cei tain cells in the stomach of a newt, 
afterwards converted into a zymogen 
X900 Lancet 11 Aug. 447/2 As the cell parted with its 
CTmogen a new substance— mrozymogen— was produced by 
the nucleus at the expense of the chromatin 
Pru, var. of Prow sb 2 and v , Pbbu, Peoo. 
Pruan, -ant, obs forms of Prune sh. 
fPruanee. Obs, rare’~^. [f. pm, PiiEU, Peow 
a. + -ANOE.] Prowess 

1330 Arth 4* Merl 8150, Y no m^t it nou^t ful rede, pe 
pruaunce of Wawaines ded& 

tPmee. Obs, Forms. 4 pruys, 4-5 prus, 
4-8 pruce, 5-7 pruse, (5 prewoe, prews(e, 
8 pruss, pruoli©). [ME. a, Prus, a. AF. Pruz, 
Prus, Pruys \ iS. P^e, a AF, Pruce, mod.F. 
Prusse, Prussia ; see Prussian, and Speuce jA] 

1 . Geog, Prussia. 

[?Acz3oo in LiherAdms (Rolls) I. 238 De c de stokfisshe 
veoaunt del Pruz, quart ] c 1386 Chaucer Prol 53 Abouen 
alle nacions in Pruce. [13^ Earl Derby s Exped i En les 
parties de Barbarye et de JPniz. a 1440 Walsingham Hut 
Af^l, (Rolls) II Tp7 Dominus Henricus,,profectu» est m 
le Pruys ] 1436 LioelEng Policy in Pol Poems (Rolls) II 
169 Of the commoditees of Pruse 2460 Capgravd Chron, 
2S4 In this yere Ser Herry, erl of Derby, sailed into Prus 
iftiy Drayton Agincourt ix Six Hulks from Hull, Which 
had them oft accompanied to Pruce. 

b. Of Pruce ; Of or from Prussia ; hence, Made 
(a) of Prussian or spruce fir wood, (^) of Prussian 
leather. Cf. Speugej^. 

[X390 Earl Derby s Exped. 109 Presentanti dombum cum 
3 tabula commensaU de Prucia ] 146a Maldon, Essex, Court- 
Rolls Bundle 37, No. 4 b, i mensa de prewse. X493 Hoitvig- 
ham Rec III 38 Unam cistam de pruce 1700 Dryden 
Pad. ^Aic. igo7 Some for defence would leathern bucklers 
use others shields of Pruce. 

2 , attnb a. Of Prussia, Prussian ; comb. 
land, Pntceman, b. Of spiuce fir, as prtfce beer; 
pruce chesl, coffer, hutch, table (but m these prob 
ong = Prussian, without specification of the wood) 

a. 1377 Langl. P pi B. xm 39a If I sent ouer see my 
seruauntz to Bruges, Or in to Pruslonde my prentys [v rr. 
pruys londe, Pruce lend, spruce land , C. vn. 279 prus, spruce, 
pruys lond] 1390 Earl Derby s Exped 51 Per manns 
Nichel Pruceman [Here app a surname] 140a Nottingham 
Rec, II 16 Pro carmgio iiy™ carect[ataium] cum prusware. 
c 1300 Slowbols Test in ifalliw Nugie Poet 7 An hundretb 
marke of pruce money fyne. 

h X448 m Bury Wills (Camden) le, j. pruce hutche 1463 
Ibid 23 As for the prews coffre alwey I wille remayne to 
my hefd place. 1478 Malden, Essex, Court-Rolls Bundle 50, 
No. 6 Attachiatus est per 1 pruce tabyll 1480 Ibtd 
Bundle si» No. 4 Attachiatus est per i ptwt chest 1570 
Newton Lemmds Complex, (1633) 204 Of colour darke 


Prudo (pr^d), a, and sh, [a. mod F. prude 
ad] and sb., said of a woman in same sense as the 
Eng, (Mohere in Littr^), m OF. prude, prode, 
preude, in a laudatory sense, good, virtuous, modest, 
respectable; either a back-formation from prude- 
femme (cf. Pbudhomme) or a later fem, form of prod, 
pro, pru • see Prbux, Prow «.] 

A adj. That maintains or afifects extreme pro- 
priety of speech and behaviour, especially m 
regaid to the lelations of the sexes; excessively 
modest, demure, or prim , prudish : usually applied 
adversely, "^owrare, 

1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem, (1720) IV 318, I can’t 
understand what you and my prude Cousiu Aurelia mean 
by being bdov’d 1732 H Walpole Lett, (18^) II. 449 
He IS jealous, prude, and scrupulous 1900 H G Graham 
So(^ Life Scot x8fAC (1901) III 11 gs Theprudest might go 
and enjoy Vanbrugh’s Provohed Husband, under guise of 
innocently listening to Corelli’s Sonatas 
B so, A woman who maintains or affects 
excessive modesty or propriety in conduct or 
speech ; one who is of extreme propriety , usually 
applied adversely with implication of affectation 
170^ Cibber Careless Hush v i, For you 1 have stood 


a ujurtiy word lor JBemale Hypocrites. X781 
Maib. D Arblay Diary Aug , He is an actual male prude 1 
1847 Tennyson Prtnc Prol 141 If our old halls could 
change then sex, and fiaunt With prudes for proctors, 
dowagers for deans. x88a Miss Braddon Mi Royal III, 
X 195 Prudes and puritans may disapprove our present form. 
Hence Pra*delike a,, of the nature of, or char- 
acteristic of, a prude , TieralSesAy adv,, in the manner 
of a prude. 

1718 Freethinker No. 145 F 7 The same idle Charms, by 
which the gay Pamphilus ensnared the prudelike Honoria, 
1789 Wolcott (P Pindar) Exposi Odes ui 22 Scorning 
Moderation’s Prude like stare 1883 Mem, A lex Maclean 
las Mock her not, ye prudely pure. 

Brude, obs. form of Proud, 

Prudence (pr« dens) Also 6 Sc, prowdeuco, 
proudens. [a. F. prudence (igth c. in Littre), 
ad. foresight, sagacity, skill, prudence, 

contr, from prdvidentta Provydenob.] The quahty 
of being prudent. 

1 . Abihtyto discern the most suitable, politic, or 
profitable course of action, esp. as regards conduct; 
practical wisdom, discretion 
1340 Ayenh, 125 Prudence loke)> (lane scele het hi ne bi 
bec^t. ^2430 Lvdg Min Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 With a 
mantelle of prudens clad thou be. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
IX. 77 Enarming me, With fortitude, prowdence, and 
temperance, A Scott Poems (S T. S.) vl 39 , 1 will 

. . pleiss hir proudens to iinprent it a 2639 W. Whatelev 
Prototypes i xi (16^) 202 Prudence is a vertue by which a 
man doth worke rightly to happinesse. 2733 Hums Ess 4 
Treat, (1777) 1 3 Beyond all bounds of prudence and 
discretion. 2820 Byron Mar FaL 1 11, You so foi^et All 
prudence in your fury 2830 S Dobell Romm vii, Pru- 
dence, the soul's stern saciistan 

b An instance of this , a prudent act 
2667 Waterhouse Fire Land, 36 In despight of those 
wontedprudenceSj and usualresistances. x8^^R Boldre- 
'WOO'D* CotRe/ormer (1891) 291 A night when the ordinary 
prudences and seventies of conscience might be.. placed 
behind the perceptions 

f 2 . Wisdom; knowledge of or skill in a 
matter. Cf Jurisprudence. Obs 
CX37S Sc Leg. Saints ui (Andreas) 1019 For, gyf hym 
wantis sic piudence [to answer questions], hesuldnocht cum 
m 5our presence. 138a Wyclit Eph hi 4 As 3e redinge 
mown vndirstonde my prudence in the mjratene of Cnst 
X388 — yhu Piol , in othere epistohs . hou myebe fro 
oure otheris maJong discoidith, 1 leue to the pmdenoe 
of the redere 1609 Bible (Douay) Baruch la g Harken 
with your eares, that you may know prudence x66o 
Stanley Hist Philos ix. (1701) 350/3 He.. resided him- 
self to the most exact prudence of the Magi to be formed 
0x839 R ftAzxszAdS esses (1878) 235 In nis pYebster’s] 
profession of politics, nothing woithy of attention had 
escaped him, nothing of the ancient or modern prudence. 
fS Foresight, pi ovidence, Obs 
a 1610 Fotherby Athemn. u xi § 6 (1622) 320 Then must 
it be, either by Chanccjor by Prudence 1683 Boyle Eng. 
Notion Nat, vi 230 *Tis my settled opinion that Divine 
prudence is often at least conversant in a peculiar manner, 
about the actions of men 

t 4 Alleged term for a * company ’ of Vicars. Obs, 
X486 Bh Si, Albans F vj, A Prudens of vikeris 
f Pro deucy. Obs, [ad. L. prudirUi-a. see 
prec. and -bnoy.] =« prec. 

1339 Taverner Gard Wysed u 8h, To fense our selfes v 
agaynst the vwly and craftye foxes with columbyne pru- 
dencie. xdao J Pyper ti Hist Asti ea i,x 362 Change to 
the better, 1 call prudency, But to the worse shewes small 
discretion 2636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 77 How many 
Inchantments expect a period fiom the prudency of my 
Courage 

Prudent (pn 7 dent), a, [a. F prudent {p 1500 
m Godef. Compl), or ad. Ij.prudms, -Intern fore- 
seeing (very rare), knowing, skilled, experienced, 
versed in a thing, sagacious, circumspect, contr. 
from provident Provident, with weakening or 
entire loss of the notion of ‘ foieseeing * ] 



PRITDEKTIAL. 

1 , Of persons (rarely of inferior animals) ; 
Sagadions in adapting means to ends ; careful to 
follow the most politic and profitable course; 
having or exercising sound judgement in practical 
affairs; arcumspect, discreet, worldly-wise. 

1382 WvcLiF Ziuhe xvi. 8 The sones of this world ben nwre 
piudent {VtUg^e priidentKwresl in her generacioun 
the sones of Ti^t c 1386 Cbaucer Doctav^s T. no She 
was so prudent and so bounteuous. c 1450 Coo Mysi xxy. 
246 As a primat most preudent I present here sensyble 
Buschopys of the lawe with al the cyreumstawns. xSoS 
Dunbar Ttta Mamf Wemett 508 Thai sald.»wuk efter 
hir wordis, that woman wes so prudent. x6io Guilum 
Heraldry 1. r (16^) 29 That most prudent Prince King 
Henry the Seventh 1667 Hilton P, L vn. 430 So stears 
the prudent Crane Her annual Voiage, bom on Wmde& 
1745 De Fods Eng. Tradesmtm vi. (1841) I 36 All rash 
adventurers are condemned by the prudent part of mankind 
1843 Tennyson Two Vmces^x^ The prudent partner of his 
blood .Wearing the rose of womanhood i8ys Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 74 A prudent man will avoid smmng against 
the stranger 

ta. Wise, discerning, sapient, Qbs» (exa as 
included m i). 

a xaas WycUre Bible Matt xi. 25 Thou hast hid these 

....... rare An nnt. 


rpmdent Salaman* xsr6 

Thou host hyd these thynges from the wyse and prudent, 
and hast opened them vnto babes. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
XV rug The philosophour socrates, guhilfe vas lugit to 
be the maist prudent man in the vniuersat varld 1579 
W. WiLKiKsoNCtf^?/?// Family t ofLoue Ep. Ded , Salomon 
the sonne of holy Dauid a prudent Kyng. 

3 . Of conduct, action^ eta* Characterized by, 
exhibiting, or proceeding from prudence; politic, 
judicious. The pimdent : that which is prudent 
x4xa-ao Lyd® Ucron. Troy iii. 3707 ponij her prudent 
medyadoun .With kyng Thoas she my^t eschaunged be 
1509 Hawxs Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 22 They folowed 
not theyx fleshe so vydous, But ruled it by prudent 
gOvemauDce 1873 Ladys Call, ii. 1. § 17 *Tis prejudice 
enough agamst the muoentest advice, that it comes fiom 
their patents. 1707 Heabne Collect 30 Sept. (OHS) II. 
57 ^Tis the pnidenter Way not to know it. 1790 Bystander 
247 Then touching upon the prudent, he entreated it might 
remain some little time a secret. 1^5 S, Austin Rate's 
Hist RefiX. nr. l 29 Hib.. prudent and enlightened policy 
had ever been crowned with ultimate success. X87X Frbe« 
MAN Nernu Cen^. IV xviii 127 There were those to whom 
William found it undent to be gentle 

Prudential (pr«de*nJH), a {adv\ sh. [f, L. 
pruddnUa PBODJaroB + -ax, Cf med L. prn- 
(knitalis (9th c. in Act(t Sanct. Boll. (1887) 64),] 

A. adj. 1 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
prudence; involving prudence; charactenzed or 
prescribed by forethought and careful deliberation. 

x8y|x Lo. Digby Sp. 21 Apr. in Rushw. Hist, Coll 111. (1693) 
I 227 We must not piece up. .the Defailance of Prudential 
Fitness, wth a Pretence of Legal Justice. 1652 E. Wal- 
siKGUAK iUile) Arcana Aulica or Manual of Prudential 
Maxims for tin States^man And the Courtier, xysx Addison 
Speet. Na 181 r 7 To this 1 might add many other religious 
as well as many prudential Considerations. 1770 yumus 
Lett xU (1820) 217 Here, too, we trace the little prudential 
policy of a Scotctuxmn 1863 Fawcett Pol Eiou il vi. (1876) 
195 The life of a h ir ed labourer can exert no mduence 
towards cultivating prudential habits. 

b. in New England . cf. next sense and B i a. 
X644 First Cent Hist. Sprvigfieldt Mass (1898) I 17s 
Power to order in all the prudential a^res of the Towne 

2 . Of persons . Exercising prudence ; (in New 
England) Appointed to conduct the affairs of a 
town, society, eta . cf. B. i a 
1643 H. Morb Song of Soul i ir Ixxix, Piudentiall men 
and of a mighty leach. 1848 H Eng Hist. ^ Gen. Reg 
(1850) 11^0 It ih this day ordered by the prudentiall men 
for the afiaires of the Towne that [etc ] 1793 J Sullivan 
Hist. Maim 221 In the year 1661, seven men were chosen 
to take of the town affairs, under the denommation of 
prudential men X823 Scott Pevenl iv, The side of the 
Punta^ was also deserted at this penod by a numerous 
class of more thinking and prudential persons, who never 
fotsook them till they became unfortunate. 

T 3 . as adD. = Pkudbntially. Ohs. rare 

e 1400 38 r The boost of South work al thing wroujt 

prudenaaU, as sobir man & wise 

B, sh. 1, pi. a Matters that fiiE within the 
scope or piovince of prudence; esp. (m U.S^ 
matters of local government and administration 
for which there is no need to go to the law courts 
cf. quots. 1644 in A. i b. and 1648, 1795 in A. 2 

Col Rec. Massackuseiis 4 Nov II 180 Every 
twnship, or such as are deputed to order the prudentialls 
ther^, shall have power to present to the (Quarter Couit 
aU idle and unprofitable persons. 1648 T. Hill Serm 
imth^ Lomyz things maybe better, and more 

smely settled as Prudentials, as Humane Constitutions, 
m Divine Constitutions. 1697 Boston Rec (1881) 
y II 238 Voted that the prudentials of the town is left to the 
judgment and discretion of the Selectmen 1774 E Whee- 
LocK in P. Chase Hist. Dartmouth Coll (1891) I, 263 
Agreed with Frederick Earnest to take the care of the 
kitchen, and inspect and conduct the prudentials of it 
tSgj F Chase iSid. I 565 The condition of the College in 
us prudentials was such as might well have led any one to 
hesitate to take the helm 

b. prudential considerations. 

X848-9 m Burton's Diary (1828) IV 23 , 1 hear prudentials 
much presMd upon us, why we diould not call theoldPeeis 
rr. X. (1840) 322 Piudentials 
restrain him in all bis other actings with mankind. 1838 
SouiMW Lett (1858; IV. 585 As ugarda the prudeatiala S 


1584 

such an engagement, there will be additional means more 
than equal to any additional expeMiture 
+ e. prudential faculties, Obs. 

1679 R. Mayhew in Spurgeon 
WUTnot , man that is not dafeouw in ),■« 
secure his jewels? 1890 C. Nesse I 28 H 

puts forth his prudentials in providing for his 
+ 2 . A prudential maxim or precept. Oos. 

17X0 Db Foe Crusoe 184 Religion joined m with this 
* y . . i T — aaj rot-,.1 tn^A Watts 


are everlasting 
test in all ages. 

3 . A person who urges prudence, 

1884 Da Morgan in Graves Life Sir IV Hamilton (1889) 
HI. 604 , 1 shall shock all the mathematical^ prudentials by 
standing up for the bare uncloaked infinitesimals. 

Pratle ntialism. [f prcc. + -ism ] A system 
or theory of life based upon, or having chief regard 
to, prudential considerations; also//, prudential 

« (DuiNCEy m Tout's Mag. II 549 With respect to 
Faley, and the naked prudentialism of his system, it b true 
that Palcy disclaims that consequence flsx866 T Grote 
Exam Vtslrt Philos, ii (1870) 28, I have called utili- 
tarianism .superficial, because it rests so much on mere 
pnidentialisiUA. A. B Bruce in Expositor July 10 
It is better fat to have the hero with all his drawbacks than 
to have nothing in human life that rises above prudentialism, 
commonplace, and humdrum. 

So Fmde Btialist, one who is professedly guided 
by, or acts from, prudential motives. 

1833 CoLEBtDGB in Lit. Rem. (1838) III 403 Mr Legality, 
a pTudentiadist offering his calculation of consequences as 
the moral antidote to guilt and enme a i860 J Younger 
A uiobiog. xjlv (1881} 3x8 The dogmas of starch prudentialists. 

Prudentiality (pr»den(ii 0 e liti). rare [f. as 
prec. + -ITT.] The quality of being prudential , 
prudential nature or character. 

X846 Sir T Browne Ep. i 111. 9 Being uncapable 
of operable circumstances, or rightly to judge the pruden- 
ciality of affairs H Coleridgb (x85z} 11 103 

Being more personal and subjective than episcopal pru- 
dentmlity would allow, at least in public wot ship 

Pmdentially (pr?^de*njali),«</z'. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2,] In a prudential manner; in accoidance 
with prudence ; on piudential grounds. 

X64X Ld Digby 3x Apr 111 Rushw Hist Coll, iii (1692) 
I 327 What 1$ Prudentially and Politickly lit for the good 
and preservation of the whole 17x0 Strypd Life Grindal 
1 vii. 71 This he ordered prudentially as well as piously. 
1828 Soot HEY in Q Rev XXXVII 572 Marriages., when 
prudentially deferied 1893 Gladstone in Westm, Gas 
28 Sept, s/2 The manifestation of the opinion may have 
been prudentially restrained 

Prude ntialuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

« PaUDBNTIALITY. 

1686 J Sergeant Let Thanks 63 Die pmdentialness of 
their obligation . was enough to them miscarry z68x 

Imparii^ Acc Nat 4 Tendeiuy late Addresses 17 They 
would have esteem’d themselves very unsufficient Judges 
of the prudentialness of that exercise of Royal Power. 

Prudently (pr^ denth), ach |t. Fbubent a 
+ -ly 2,] In a prudent manner; with prudence, 
circumspection, discretion, or practical wisdom; 
discreetly, wisely, judiciously 
138a Wyclif Luke xvi 8 The lord pieiside the fermour of 
wickidnesse, for he hadde don prudently 1484 Caxtom 
FabhsofjEsqpn. 11, He dothe prudently and wysely whichc 
teketh good hede to the ende 1538 Starkbv England il 
i 143 Remedys prudeiitely to be applyd to such sorys and 
dyseasys JCettlewell Persecided 
may answer . . so prudently, as not to prejudice myself, X776 
Gibbon Decl 4- F xiii X 365 Constantius had very prudently 
divided his forces. x8a8 Disraeli Ckas /, XI. 11 68 It some- 
times happens that old officers act moie piudently than 
happily Mod Others prudently waited for further news 
So Fru*deiitn«BS, prudence (Bailey, II. 1727) 
Prudery (pnl dan, pi«^*dri). [ad. F. pruderie 
(Moliere i66o), f. prtide Prude . see -ery.] The 
chaiacteristic quality of a prude; the character 
of being prudish, excessive regard for the pro- 
jineties m speech or behaviour ; extreme or affected 
modesty or demureness. 

xyM Steele Taller No 126 f 2 If she has any Aveision 
to the Powei of inspiimg so great a Virtue she is still in 
the State of Prudery, 17x6 Lady M W Montagu Let to 
Lady Rich ao Sept, (^ood .ladies long since retired to 


piudery and ratifia. 
1 intend to 1 


ratifia. xy45 H Walpoie (1846)11 49, 
have infinite fun with bis prudery about this 
anecdote 18x3 SoUem Gas 2 July 4/x A lady in the west 
end of the town has carried her piudery so fer, as to separate 
the writings of male and female authois in her library x88o 
Vern Lcb Stud Italy iv. iv, 174 Ecclesiastical prudery 
would suffer no woman on the stage 
b, pi Prudish acts or words 
i8a8 ScoTi F M Perth iv, She has stopped my mouth 
ove^ng with her pruderies and her sciuples 

t Prudao'iume. Also as Fr. |j prud*homme 
(prwdom). [a. pnahomnux-QiY.frodipjOme, 
obliqne case, f pos, <M,prod, pro, Pbow a.'\-om, 
obl. ome^ homine man.] 

(The nom appears to have been orig , as in Vxoy ^prozom. 
pro^m^x.o prosArKlhoin\ hutjJwrrfbm, occur, app 


man and true * ; a knight or freeholder who was 
summoned to sit on the jury or to serve in the 
king's council. 


PBITITALIi, 

[laos Britton r. xxxi § 6 Tauntost face jurer xii des plus 
leans prudeshommes qe eux veritd presenterount des articles. 
Ihtd 11 xxvii. § 5 Adouncface le viscounte trier xil piodes- 
hommes [twelve good men Note. Ihe ^otd prode- 
homme, as well as the similar and lawful eimu, 

implied the possession ofafrceholdj ] xyoi Cowells Inleipr , 
Prodes Homes, this is a Title often given m our old Books 
to the Barons, or other Military Tenents, who weie calld 
to the King’s Council, and was no more xhoxi Dtscreit ^ 
Pideles Homines 1865 Kingsley Herew vii, The chote- 
lain sent word to Baldwin that the newcomer was a prud- 
homme of no common merit 1883 W J. Loftib Hist 
London I v 128 The ‘prudliommes^ weie arrayed at every 
election, at every hustings, against the lesser folk, 

II 2 . A member of a French tiibunal appointed to 
decide labour disputes. ^ , 

1887 Pall Mall G 14 Feb. 14/1 The English law con- 
founds prud’hommes with arbiteis, which is a capital fault 
The piud’hommes called on to decide certain particular 
cases delivei what in reality are judgments. 

t Prudliomniic. Obs. rare. In 5 preud- 
hommye, prudommye. [a. OF pntdhommie 
(15th c. in Littrd), in mod F prud'hointe, f. 
prud'homme (see prec.) + -w, -y.] The character of 
a ‘ prudhomme * ; approved loyalty and discretion. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 28 b, I put myn armee and my men 
vnder the conduyte of youre pieudhommye and your 
wysedom 1490 — Emydos 1 ii Renommed of beaultc, 
wysedome, and prudommye, scyence, piowesse, valyaunce. 

Prudish (pr^^'dij), a. [f. Peudb + -ish 1 .] 

1 . Having the character of a prude ; maintaining 
or affecting extreme propnety of behaviour. 

1717 Pope Challenge vii. Should you catch the prudish 
itcn 1766 [Anstlvj Bath Guide xv. 32 A prudish old 
Maid By Gaiety brought to Despair, x8oi Mar Edge- 
worth Pop Tales, Contrast (1832) 109 Fanny was neither 
prudish nor censoiious. x88o L Stephen Pope li, 38 We 
need not be prudish in our judgment of impassioned poetry. 
fig. Of things; Iixtren)elypnm,formal,orngid. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug Let 11, The trees aie 
planted in prudish rows x886 Edin. Rev CLXIII. X33 A 
verse, not fettered in Us movements, 01 prudish in its 
expressions x888 Lowell Fitz Adam's Story Poems 
(iBgx) 505/2 There was a parlour m the house, a looin 
To make you shudder with its prudish gloom. 

Comb i8a5 J Neal Bro Jonathan lI, 176 The window 
was set full of nice, prudish-looking quaker flowers. 
Fanidishly (pr«*dijh), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a prudish manner; with pnideiy. 

1742 Pope Dune iv 194 Nor wert thou, Isis 1 wanting to 
the day, (Though Chnst-church long kept piudishly away) 
1742 H Walpole ^/aE»n (1834) 1 199 No yeoman's 

daughter could have acted more prudishly zSjg Kingsley 
Mtsc (z86o) 1 . VI 259 They prudishly despised the anatomic 
study of the human figure. 

Prudishness (pr^dijnes) [fi as prec. + 
-Nhss.] The quality of being prudish ; prudery 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 68 A shrinking delicate female, 
with sensitive feelings, nearly akin to prudishness 1887 
JMiss Braudon Like Unlike vi, She withdrew herself 
suddenly from her lovei’s arm, with a touch of prudishness 

Prudiat (prw dist). [f. Pbudb + -ist,] One 
who makes a principle or practice of strict propriety. 

1894 C H. Cook Thames Rights iix The piudists are 
simply blasphemous. 1908 Westm Gaz 12 May 5/1 
Piudists to day ask severely, ' What are we coming to? Are 
we again to see the licence of the directoire period? ' 

Prudity (prwriiii). nonce-wd. [f, Prudb a. h- 
-iTY,] « Prudery. 

1891 M. Maartens Old Mead's Love I ix. 86 He recoiled 
equally from the one old woman's purity— prudity— and 
from the other old woman's vulgar innuendos. 

Prue, var. Preu Obs. Pruen, pnilix( 0 , 
obs ff Pruke sh Pruesse, pruice, obs ff. 
Prowess. Pruf, -e, -fP, obs. Sc. ff. Proof, Prove. 
Prniuate (pr?ZTn<rt), a Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
pruina hoar-frost + -ate 2] « Pruinose, 

1858 Maynb Expos. Lex., Pruinatus, Prutnosus,. .prui- 
nate. pruinous. 

Pnunescence (pr/ 7 |lne'sens). Nat. Hist, 
rarv^^. [f as prec., after effioresemee, etc.] The 
condition of being pruinose. 1890 m Cent. Diet. 
Fruiuose (pm indUs), a. Nat. IIzsL [ad. L. 
prufnds-us frosty, f. prutn-a hoar-frost . see -OSB.] 
Coveied with a fine whitish powdeiy substance 
giving the appearance of hoar-frost ; frosted. 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Eniomol. IV xlvi. 284 Pruinose, when 
the splendour of the surface is somewhat obscurea by the 
appearance of a bloom upon it like that of a plum, but which 
cannot be detached. 1847 W, E. Steele Field Bot. 54 
Barren stem pruinose. i86z Hagen Syneps. Neuropt. N 
Amer 70 Sides yellow pruinose, with a broad superior 
brassy-b^own stripe 1887 W Bhii.livs Bni. Discomytetes 
165 Cup sessile, chalky white, pruinose. 

Fruinous (pr^’inos), a. [ad. L. pruhUfs-its : 
see prec. and -ous ] 

fl. Of or pertaining to frost ; frosty. Obs. 

J. Harvey Disc Prohl 97 Much icie and pruinous 
«>ld to be expected x6S6 Goad telesi Bodies il ix. 284 In a 
F^ty morning the pruinous Atoms lye fioating in the Air. 

2. PuuiNosE, rare'^^. See Pruikatb. 
Frunable (pr« nabT), a. raie. [f. Pbunb 
+ -ABLE ] Capable of being pruned. 

* * 7 ^ 4 * Wks. (1753) I. 24S Of a less fateful and 
prunable kind. i8oz Bbntham Mem. ^ Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 
372 The pi unable matter would be completed, 
t Fruuall, Obs [ad. F. prumlU a sloe, also 
the pupil of the eye ; see Prunella 1.] The pupil 
of the eye. 



piiTrin&. 


PBTTNBL. 
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*597 Lowe Chtnng i, xi. (1634) 31 Eyes overwhelmed with 
some cataract 01 faye which covereth the prunall, called 
the windowe of the eye. x6oo Vaughan Direct Health 
(1626) 89 Some other tunes the Prunall of the eye is grieued 
Prune (pr^n), sb, Forms * see below, [a. F. 
prune (1501 c. m Littre) med L pruna^ fcm. 
smg. fiom pnlnaj nent pi. of L prun-um, a. Gr. 
ir/)oW'-ov, later form of irpovfxv-ov a plum ] 

A. lUustralion of Forms. 

4 prunne, 4- prune ; 5-6 proyne, 6 prown, 
preune, 6-7 proine^ 7 prewyn, pruine, 7-8 
(9 dial ) pruin, pruen, pruan, 8 pruant. 

*34S“fi Prunnes [see B 2] ctefia Lafi/ranc's Cvur^^ 
Dne prunis [r/.r. prunes] of damascenes CZ430 Prune 
[see B a] x48i<-90 Hmvai d Htnisek, Bks (Roxb ) 338 On 
Crystemas even my Lord lesseyved be the caryer mj lb 
pro3mes 1519 in W M Williams Ann* Founders' Co 
(1867) S3 Item, iij lb of Piownys. 1530 Prune [see B i] 
cx53a Du Wes Inirod Fr in Palsgr 1073 Preunes. 
*59®, Proines [see B a]. i6oa HafW to Choose Gd Wt/e 
tir. Ill (1614) Gj b, Pies, with Raisins, and with proines 
1603 SiiAKS Meas* for il/ ir 1 93 Longing foi stewd 
prewyns Ibid 103. Jbid no. x6¥4 Capt. Smith Vu* 
^fita II a6 Ihe fruit they..pieseiue as Pruines 1658 
Phillips, ^vbeb, a kind of Pruan [1696 Pruen, 1706 Prune] 
X659 Wood Life 9 Apr. (O H S ) I. 277 Lemmons, oranges, 
piuins. X71X Lond Gaz No 4790/4, 24 small Barrels of 
new Piuants. 1714 Fr Bk 0/ Fates 20 Old Rags, Paper, 
Cards, Pruens, &c. 17x9 Accompiishi Lady's Delight 

(ed 10) 2X To make Conserve of Pruants 17x9 W. Wood 
Snrv, Trade 94 Wines, Bmndies, Pruans, Lmins and 
wrought Silk X773 Pruin saute [see B sJ 

B, Signiiication. 

+ 1 , The frtut of the plum-tiee ; a plum; also, 
the Xxtt^Frunm domesttca* Obs* (exc, as in c and 2) 
1530 Palsgr. 259/1 Prune a kynde of prune 1385 
T. Washington tr Htcholay's Voy ii. vii, 37 Gardens . 
filled with .prunes, abricots, dates & oliues. zdad Bacon 
Syha § 3x9 In Drying of Peares, and Prunes, in the Ouen, 
and Remouing of them often as they begin to Sweat 1698 
Fryer Acc, h India P. 247 Peach, Apricot, Piunello's, 
Figs, Piunes,. and all those we call WalI>Fruit 
+ b. Damask prune = Damson ; see Damask 2 
[cx4ooi see A] XS33 Elyot Cast Helthe (1539) 22 The 
damaske prune rather bindeth than lowseth, 1579 J Jonc<$ 
Pfeserv, Bodie 4- houle i xvi. 29 Also Medlars, Peaches, 
Cheries, Grapes, . damaske pioynes so they be sweete. 

0 . u* S. A vanety of plum suitable for drying, 
1901 IVestm Gaz. xa Feb 12/3 Piunes grow in many 
countries, and it is said Califoima is * full of them’. The 
crop in 1900 was about X4o,ooo,ooo pounds xpoa Daily 
Chron. j 8 Sept, s/r After three years the prunes grow, the 
deep-blue npe fruit being most plentiful at the end of 
August and beginning of September. 

2 , The diied fruit of several varieties of the 
common ^um-lree, produced in France, Germany, 
Southern Europe, California, etc., and largely used 
for eating, raw or stewed; a dried plum. Formerly 
distinguished as d^ pmne 
(The finest kind imported from France are also called « 
PremAilmnt)^ _ „ , . „ _ _ .. 


prunus also c X430 Jwo Coohery-bss 52 1'lante pe corynne 
a-boue with Prunes, & with Datys. 1384 Cogan Haven 
Health cv. (1636) 104 The Damasm Plummes are woont to 
be dried and pieserved as figges, and are called in English, 
Prunes* *S9® Fpulario B ij, Stune them with sweet hearbes, 
dry proines, soure grapes. i6m Hart Diet Diseased i, xvi. 
63 In Franca and Spaine .they dne their plummes these 
kinds wee commonly call prunes- 1733 Berkeley Th. 
Tar-avaUr'SNV,s 1871 HI 303 Stewed piunes, and other 
diet ofan opening kind. 1803 E. H Barker Wand Southern 
iVaie‘iS2gS Upon the sill weie plums laid out on wooden 
trays to dry in the sun and become what English people call 
prunes. 

8. transf The dark reddish purple colour of the 
juice of prunes; also called prum-purpU Also 
attrih, 

X884 Chr. World 17 Jan. sa/* All wool Rich Ottoman 
Di ess material, in.. Prune. i8Bi^Pall MdUG 2 Sept 4/1 
Prune and a large vauety of greys are likewise on the list of 
fashionable colours, x^ Westvi Gaz, aoMay 1/3 Miss 
Debby arrayed in a prune silk gown. 

4 . Phrase, Prunes and prism : see quot. 1855. 
Thence, applied to a prim and mincmg manner of 
speaking, and to superficial * accomplishments 
18SS Dickens Dorrii ir v, ‘ Father is rather vulgar, my 
dear. . . Papa . gives a pretty form to the lips Papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, are all very good for 
tlic lips* especially prunes and piism. You will find it 
serviceable in the formation of a demeanour, if you some- 
times say to yourself m company or on entering a room. 
**Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and pnsm, prunH and 
prism.''* Ilnd viu heading^ Mostly, Piunes and Pnsm 
x888 Weekly 28 Sept 353/x He has none of the ‘prunes 
and pnsm ' style, and is, perhaps, addicted to strong lan- 
guage 189a W G Jenkins 111 Arm 91 Sur- 

face accomplishments, the prunes and prisms of education. 

6 aitrib, and Comb, (see also sense 3), zs prune* 
packer, plum, sauce, *stone\ prune-juioe, the 
juice of prunes, also attrib, in reference to its 
colour (see 3) ; prune-tree, {a) a plum-tree (now 
in sense ic); {p') Prunus occidmtahs, a West 
Indian timber-tree (Treas. Bot r866). 

1863 Aitken Sc. Pract Med (i866)II 729 The so-called 
* »Drune luice ' expectoration charactenstic of the tiiird stage 
of pneumonia. 18(75 T. H. Green Introd Paihol (ed. 2) 91 
A rusty or prune-juice colour tp/a^Datlv Hews 8 Dec. 6 
The Erench ^prune-packers, it Is said, often import Cali- 


fornian prunes .. repack them, and %]! them to the 
Americans. Ibid 24 Oct 5/4 '’‘Prune plums, damsons, 
and bullaces aie the piincipal othei fiuit 1773 Goldsm 
Stoops to Conq ii, lo men that are hungiy, pig, with 
*pruin sauce is very good eating 1399 Ffhle Sir Clyom 
Wks. (Rtldg.) soo/i 'Ihis fear hath made me beray myself 
with a “pioin-stone that was not digested 1617 Janua 
Ling 98 Ihe “prune tree and cherry tree do wither with 
frost xMa Daily Chron 18 Sept 5/1 A peach or apricot 
seed IS planted, and when the little tree is a year old it is 
cut to the ground, and a piece of live prune-tree fastened to it 

Prune (pr«n), v.'^ Obsolescent. [ME. prune, 
pruyne, proyne, of uncertain ongin, but m its 
phonetics appaiently Fiench; agreeing in form 
with Prune v 2, of which it has been supposed to 
be a specialized fig application. This is not im- 
possible ; but Prone v.^ is not found till latei, nor 
was It common till about 1550, and its onginal, 
OY .proignier, is not used in this sense. 

^ To identify them, it would be necessary to assume that 
in Anglo-Fi (?m Falconry] the verb had acquired this 
changed use, and been taken into Eng, long befoie its 
original French sense was adopted Evidence of the vb m 
AnglO'Fr has not been found There appears to be some 
relation'diip between this and the synonymous preue. 
Preen v 2 Cf. the Chaucer quot c 1386 in A /5. 

A. Illustiation of Forms. 

a. 4- prune, (5 prowne, d-7 prewne). 

139;^ Prune [see K]. eti^^Bk HawkyngmFel.Ani I 
298 Put her oute a-gayn to prowne and spalch herself, and 
a-non after that proynyng draw her in agayn X392, a 1623 
Prewn(e [see B. 4 ; Pruning vbl sb * c] 
j 9 . 4 pruyne, 5-7 proyne, 6 prome, proign, 
6-7 prom, proyn. 

aii8o Pruynen [seeB ib] 01386 Chaucer Much T 
768 [Corp MS) He kembip him and proyne)? him and 
pikep [jo Cambr , Peiv) , Lansd. j EUesm preyneth, Heng 
praynetb, Hart 7334 pruneth] 1308 Proyne [see B ij 
XS7S Turberv Falconne M3 That they may prome and 
picke their feathers 1388 Proign [see Pruning vbl sb * b] 
1623 B JoKSON Underwoods^ Celebr. Chans v, Where 1 
sit and proln my wings After flight 
7. Sc, 5-6 prunne, 6 prun^a, pron^e, proun5e, 
prwn^e, prun^ie, 

01450 Holland Howlai 21 Birdis..Pran*3and and prun- 
3eand, be pair and be pair. X308 Dunbar Tna Mariit 
Wetften 374, I wald me prunja plesandly in precius wedis 
13x3 Douglas JEnets v 111 50 A standand place qubar 
skarthis with ther beikis, Forgane the son, glaidlie thaim 
pron^e and bekis 0 1560 Frounce [see B 2 h] X37X Satir 
Poems Rform. xxxvii. sdPersaue . . J»e papingo Jiat pi wnjeis. 
a 1583 h^NTGOMERiE Flytif^SS As proud as jee prunsie, 
30ur pennes sail be plucked 

B. Signification. 

I Of a bird (or any being so figured) . To trim 
or dress the feathers with the beak ; = Preen i. 
a. trans. {ref,, or with the feathers, etc. as cbj\) 
1390 Gower Con/. HI 75 For theie he [1 e the eaglej 
pruneth him and piketh. As doth an hauk. X490 Caxpon 
Efteydos xvi 63 As a byrde that pruneth or pycketh her 


II ill 36 She gins her feathers fowle disfigured Prowdly 
to prune, and sett on every side 1704 Swift Bait Bks 
Misc (17x1) 235 Friend, said the Bee (having now prun'd 
himself). 1733 Pope Donne Sat. iv. x86 Where Contempla- 
tion prunes her ruflUed wings x8ao Scott Abbot vii, The 
falcon instantly settled on his wrist, and began to prune 
Itself. 1874 Holland Misir Jlfansev, The pigeon pruned 
ins opal breast. 

13. absol. or tntr. for refi. 
a X380 PtstiU of SusMi 81 J?e popeiayes perken and 
pruynen for proude. 1423 Jas I Kii^is Q Ixiv, The birdis 
said, ‘ wele is vs begone, We proyne and play without 
dout and dangere*. 1649 G Daniel Ttwarch,, Hen IF 
Ixxiv, Harry prunes safe, and brmgs fresh feathers on 
T' enlarge his wing. 

2 . Of a person : To trim, dress up with minute 
nicety; to pnnk, deck out, adorn, a. trans. (or 
ref) • cf Preen 2. (In qnot. c I 450 > ironical.) 
c X3B6 [see A. pl e 1450 Cev Myst xvii. (Snaks Soc.) 164, 


6- pimjie. [In 15th c. prouyne, in idth c proine, 
a, OF. prooing{i^iei , proognier, later protgmer, 
in i6th z.progtur,prougner, to prune or cut back 
(the vine) cf. LauUre sa vigne y prougne ott 
taille (E. Damernal ed. 1597). 

The ulterior history of the OF is uncei tain , it is quite 
distinct m sense and form from Praaaiguer^ pfooigner to 
layer a vine-shoot , Provine v. } although in mod F dialects 
the latter is reduced to preugner^progner) 

irons To cut or lop superfluous branches or 
twigsfrom(a Yme,tree, or shiiib), in ordertopromote 
fiuitfulness, induce regular groAvth, etc. ; to trim. 

a. 1347 Honnhesi Falling fr God 11 (1859) 87 As long 
as a man doth pioine his vines, doth dig at the roots, and 
doth Uy fresh earth to them, he hath a mind to them, he 
perceiveth some token of fruitfulness, T. Wilson 

Fhet {r58o)49 He is coumpted no good (^dener,that.. 
doeth diligently prome Ins old Tree^ and hath no regard 
either to ympe 01 giafle young settes 1670 W. Hughes 
Cotnpl. Vineyard 1 sin Germany they Pi om not their Vines 
the first year 

p. 1373 Fenton Gold Epist. (1377) 93 Ihe tiee by the 
high way giues moie shadowe to the passenger, than fruite 
to the owner that prunes it x6ii Bible Lev xxv, 3 Sixe 
yepes thou shalt prune thy Vineyard. 1624 Capt Smith 
Virginia ii 26 Vines, covered with fruit, though never 


ondirthat Cynthia sKtv induct., Anotner 

, with more braid than brain prunes his mustaccio, 1620 
Massinger Picture iv. ji, The younger Prunes up himself, 
as if .he were To act a bridegroom’s part. *737 Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc ) 220 Adorn thy mmd the more within, 
And prune thy person less. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Card II. 

13 So Ninon pruned her wither'd charms, 
b cisol or mtr. for ref 
c 1360 A. Scott Poem (S.T S.) xxxiv. 95 Swa ladeis will 
no* soun^e With waistit wowhattis rottin, Bot prowdly thay 
will prounje, Quhair geir is to be gottm. 1678 Dryden 
All for Love Epil 13 He grows a fop Prunra up, and 
asks his orade, the glass, If pink or purple best become his 
fece. x6^ Otway Aiheut nr. 1, A vain, pert, empty Rogue, 
That can prune, dance, lisp, or he very much. 

+8. ref.fg. Toplume oneself, pnde oneself, Ohs. 
xd43 Trapp Conmi. Gen. xu 7 He turned Nebuchadnezzar 
a grazing among beasts, for pruning and priding himself 
upon this Babel * 6 S 7 W Blois Mod. Policies, etc. (ed 7) 
Eiij b, The Great Turk may justly exsuit and prune him- 
self m discourses of this nature. 1672 Marvell Reh. Tre^ 

I, 43 Divines, .who pruned therasdves in the peculiar Viru- 
lency of their Pens. 

+ 4 . trans To set in order. Obs.rare. 

X392 Warner Alb Eng, Mneidos 193 A hunting wm 
generally appoynted, the Standes weie piewned, the 
Toyles pitched 

Prime (pr^n), v.^ Forms: a, 5 prouyne, 
6-7 prom(e, pioyne; 7 pruuii(e, pruynCe> i 


a gooseberry bush. 

b cibsoL 

1584 R. Scot Discov Witcher, ix ti. (1886) 136 Times and 
seasons to sowe, to plant, to prome x6ia Drayton Poly, 
olb. 111. 357 Heere set, and there they sowe ; here prome, and 
there they plant 1648 Sanderson Seruu (i68z) 11 . 243 
What Husbandman would plow and sow and plant and 
prune if he did not hope .to Inn the fruits? 1^7 Emer- 
son Repr Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohnl I 347 On the 
whole, selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes the best 
commerce, and the best dtizen* 

2 . To cut or lop off (branches, boughs, shoots). 

a, lyjz Mascall Plant ^ Gre^ (*575) *2 Ye must 
proyne or cut the hraunch of commonlye m winter. x6x2 
Two Noble K iii, vi 242 Doe men proyne The straight 
yong bowes that blush with thousand blossoms? 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 432 A 1 tee . . [with] the lower boughes onely 
maintained, and the higher continually proined off 

/ 5 . z6xa Woodall Surg Mate Wks (1653) 39p After the 
dead houghs are pruned off X846 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract 
Agnc (ed 4) I. 99 [They] should have their bottom side- 
shoots carefully pruned, cutting them close to their stem. 

To ‘cut down*, mutilate (quot, 1565); 
to rob, spoil (quot. 1640); esp, to cut down or 
reduce by rejecting superfluities ; also to nd or 
clear g/^what is superfluous or undesirable 
a. Lydg De Guil PtJgr. 244 Many a thyng, yt ys 
no nay, Mot be prouyned, & kut a-way, And ysbape of newe 
entaylle. 1365 Jewel Repl Hatmng (i6ix) 274 It is 
neither indifferent, nor true dealing, thus to nip, and to 
prome the Doctours sayings x6o8 MachinDx/'w^ Knight m 

I Fj b, Hee proind him well and hro^bt him vp to learn- 
ing. 1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 50 They might oppresse, 
spoyle, rob, peele, proyne, and grubbe them up at pleasure. 

/S. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn 11 xxui. § 49 Howe they [laws] 
are to bee pruned and reformed from time to time. 1659 Stan- 
ley Hist Philos xir (1701) 475/1 When I considers, how 
difficult it were so to prune it [a treatise], as to please all 
Persons 17x1 Addison No 235 ?xo Some Authors 
.began to prune their Woids of all superfluous Letters, 
1796 Southey Lett fr Spam (1799) 201 [The lamp] has 
three branches , a small pincers to prune it, and a bucket 
to deposit the snuff m X838 Prescott Ferd. Is, (1846) 

II XX. 194 Pruning It of all superfluous phrases 

b. To take away or remove (superfluities, 
deformities). 

cx68o Waller On Earl of Roscommon 9 Horace will 
our superfluous Branches prune. 1766 Black5toneC<21!/wa 
II V. 77 Even magna carta itself only pruned the luxuri- 
ances that had grown out of the military tenures. x86o 
Tozer Jligkl, Turkey II 117 Establishing a standard and 
pruning away deformities [in language] 

Pruned (pr«nd, poet, prw ned), ppl, a ^ arch. 
[f Prune h- -ed 1.] Tnmtned, as a bird’s feathers 
with the beak ; also fig • see Prune v,} 

1593 Barnfield Sonn vii, My siluer Swan is swimming. 
Against the sunne his pruned feathers trimming, xdax 
G Sandvs Paraphr, Song Sol. v. iv, Black as the newly 
pruned Crow. 

Pruned, ppl^ [f* Pfunb ©24. -ed 1,] 
Trimmed, as a tree or shrub, 1 ^ cutting off super- 
fluous branches, etc ; cut off, ns a superfluous 
branch ; also fig : see Prune 
X5S2 Huloet, Pruned and cutte, reser, sechuus. 1649 


8/2 A persecuted cause, they no doubt reflect, nourishes 
like a primed ftuit tree. 

-j* Obs. Also 6 -elle, 6-8 -ell, [a. F. 

prunelle, a variant of brnnelle Brunel; so G. 
prunelle (obs. brcmnelle), raed.L. brunella, pru* 
nella\ see Prunella 2,] The herb Self-heal 
{Prunella wilgaris) ; formerly often mduding the 
’^\x^t{Ajugareptms), . .1.- r 


also a soueraigne lemedie against that disme which flie 
Brabanders do name den Brtynen, that is, when the tongue 
is inflamed and waxeth blacke and is much swollen, so that 
the generall remedies haue gone before 1597, i6ri J^c 
BrunelJ 16x0 W Folkincham Art of Survey i x. 25 The 



PRUNTTS, 


PRITNBLBT, 

sowitig of the secde of Trefoyle, or Clauers, Molilot|^Pruncl, 
MUfoyle, &c ..doth much inrich RIeddowes, i7a7BHADLEy 
Fam Diet s, v C?#/, Take some prunel or else some nettles, 
and [apply to a cut] ComB, 1599 A RI. tr Gabelhotiers 
Bk, PhjfSicke 78/a Prunellc-water. 

Pninelet (piw'nlet). [f. Prukb sB +-let (app. 
arbitrarily),] ‘ A liquor made from sloes or wild 
plums’ (Simmonds Did. Trade 1858). 

PmnelUli^ (prwneda). Also 7-9 pnmello , 

8 prenel, 9 prunelle [Of uncertain history 
identical with mod.F. prttticlls^ but this is cited^by 
Littrd only from. 17S0, though it may occur earlier. 
Littrd denves the name from pnmeUe^ sloe, in 
reference to its dark colour. The forms prunella^ 
-ello have the appearance of It. or Sp , but do not 
occur m diets, of these langs. in the 17th c., tliey 
may have been merely Eng grandiose alterations, 
as in some words in etc The 3 form 

prunefU follows the French.] 

1 A strong stuff, orig silk, afterwards worsted, 
formerly used for graduates’, clergymen's, and 
barristers’ gowns ; later, for the uppers of women’s 
shoes. 

Leather and prunella : amisquotation and misapplication 
of Pope’s ‘ leather or prunella* t see Leather 1 d 

Values m Scohell Ads ^ Ordttu ParJ.{j^s^) 474 
Wrought Silks called. .Prunellos, broad, the Ell 00, is» 00 
Laj)y M. Bertie in xsih kep Hist MSS Comnt 
App V. *r Upon the Queene's Birthday most wore plame 
black skirts of Morelia, Rlohair, Prtmella, and such stuffs. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury iir im/i Bachelors of Art, .have 
a full Gown of Stuff, Silk, Prunella, or the like 1734 
Pope Ess, Man iv 204 Worth makes the man, and want of 
it, the fellow , The rest b all but leather or prunella, « X761 
Cawthorh Poems, Wii 4 Learning (1771) 191 He .Gave 
hun a robe of sleek prunella, 18x1-1879 [see Leather so 
id] 1864 Sala. Quite Alone I 1.2 Everybody .trips m 
soft sandalled prunella, or white satin with high heels. 1882 
Beck Driers Diet ^ Prunella^ Prunello, a stuff only 
rescued from complete oblivion by Pope’s famous couplet. 

A vjsoL(nid,Geez No 47o6/4ForSale ,b3ackPrendsand 
Russermes. 1840 J. P Kennedy Qttodhbei ix, Agamemnon 
^ag . in boots of drab prunelle. 1857 Jambs Iltst TVorsied 
X. 36a There were different sorts of lasrings, as 
prundles wrought with three healds. 

2 (See quot A modem trade use.) 

1904 Wodam Drapers Terms in Taslor Cutter 4 Aug. 
479/3 PnmeUa, a superior make of doeskin having a line 
diagoiml twQl on it. 

3 . altrib Made or consisting of prunella. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss (1708) 41 He vrears 
ius Prunella Gown, as cheanly as be does his Honesty. 
186a Russell Dia^ North 4 South (1863) II 20 White 
jeau trousers, striped under a pair of prunella slippers 
1872-6 VoYLE & Stevenson Mdii Dtct.^ LeuUng CUth, a 
material similar to prunella cloth 1907 in Daily News 
a Oct, 4, 1 brushed her [Mane Antoinette’s] pretty black 
pmn^a shoes. 

Hence Prime lla’d a , weanng prunella gowns 
iBia H & J. Smith Addr xv, Nods the prunella’d 
bar, attorneys smile. 

II Pmne^Ua Bot [Bot L, alteration of 
Brumlla^ generic name m Toumefortand Linnsens, 
recently restored in English Floras. P, vulgaris 
is said to haye been so named from being a specific 
against the disease brumlla or prunella, see 
Bbbnel, Pbtjnsl, and Note to next.] A genus 
of herbaceous labiates, of general distribution in 
both temperate sones. P, vulgans^ Self-heal, Is a 
common weed in Britain. (Formerly also taken 
to include the Bugle, Ajuga replans,) 

[1578 Lyte Dodotns i. xc, 133 The second kmde is also 
culed Consohda most commonly Prunella or 

Bruftella, m English Prunell] 1599 A. M. tr. Gaiel- 
houePsBh Physwke 74/a This vngrent is also excellent.. 
forscKC throtes, when as we intermixe the same with water 
of Prunella 1664 Evelyn KoL Hori (1729) 205 Hay 
Flowers in Prim^ . Pansis, Prundla, purple Tnalictrum 
2706 Pbillivs (ed Ketsey), Prunella .mso the Herb Self- 
heal, good against a Quinsy, and other Diseases of the 
Mouth and Jaws 1844 Emerson Ess Ser. 11. vi. 158 All 
over the wide fields of earth grows the prunelki or selLheal. 

II Pm&e’lla 3 , Ohs, ^s0 9pmiieIL6. [modL, 
earlier hrwiella, according to idthc. writers, ong. I 
the L. name of an infectious epidemic called m ] 
Ger. die hraune or breune (Gnmm), in Du de 
hmyne^ lit. * the browns ’ or * brownness in which 
the tongue was covered with a brown crust Bru* 
mlla was thus a dim. of med.L. briinus brown cf. 
jaundice^ F. jaunisse, and such names of diseases 
as whites^ yellows^ blues^ etc. The corruption 
prunella may have been due to High German 
pronunciation, or to a later ftmeied etymology, I 
taking it as dim, of L. prmta * burning coal See 

also Brukel, Prbiosl, Prunulla^, name of the 
herb reputed as a specific for the disease : and 
Note below.] 

1 . Path, A name given to the Hungaiian or camp- 
fever which prevailed among the impenal troops 
in Germany in 1547 and 1566, considered by 
Hecker to have been petechial. In later times, 
applied to other disorders of the throat or fauces, 
esp. to quinsy : see quots. In qnot, 1658 app. used 
for Inflammation. 


x6s8 A. Fox wnnz* Snrg, i v. 20 Many up Phlebotomy 
supposing to prevent hereby the prunella in wounds 
,(69 W SiSreoH /O-rfr,/ Cto.83 Tie .paw water a^ls 

n^mg in plunsies, prunellas, poysons 1693 tr 

card's Phys, Diet, (ed a). Prunella^ is soinetimes taken for 
AMha, White, Black or Red, sometimes for a Quinbie or 
the Hungarick Fever 1893 Soc Lex ^ Prunella 
term for Angina pectoris , also, for Cynanche j also, for 
thrash, Aphthous stomatitis, 

2 . Pharmacy, Chiefly in comb, prunella salt, 
prunelle salt, m mod.L sal prunellsRf prwtellfe 
sal^ also lapts prunellse * prunella stone *, Sal- 
PRUNRLLA, name for a preparation of fused nitre. 

So called as used for the disorder of the t^oat 

s^nPharmacop, Land (ed 3) 189 Lapis Prune la *669 
tr. Schroder^ s Dispensatory 254 Lapis Prunell®, Nitie 
tabulated or prepared. rMi Lsee Sal*prunellaj 1706 
Phillips (ed. iSAxeeti), Sal Prunella .is sometimes called 
Lapis Prunella, zndCiystal Rhuerah being usually given 
to cool and provoke Urine m Feavers and Quinsies X74X 
CotniL Fam,-Ptece 1 11 103 Put to it4 Poun^ of Bay Salt,. 

2 Ouncesof Prunella Salt 1830 Maunder Diet,, Prunella, 
punfied saltpetre. 1864 Webster s.y.. Prunella stdt, or 
irunella, fused niter, molded into cakes or balls, and used 
for chemical purposes 1866-8 Watts IV. 740 

Prunelle Salt or Ntlrum tahulatum, fused saltpetre 
tNoie For the etymology of brunella, and the derivation 
thence of the name of the herb, cf quots under Brunel, 
Prunel, and Prunella*, also Gerarde fferOal (iM 508 
As to the camp-fever of iS47i xs66, see Hecker Epidetmcs 
of the Middle Ages, Eng tr by Babington, ed. 3* fBsPi 
277-k Gnmm cites Kii chhof (1602) Milit, Disctpl 202 viel 
seucht und krankheiten (im lager), sonderlich die breune . 
Kilian (1599) has 'Bruyne .oris vitiumcum lingu® tumore, 
exasperatione, siccitate, & nigpredine • vnde et nomen teu- 
tonics habet, vulgo brunella, quo nomine et herba vocatur 
qua huic morbo medetur ’ As to sal prunella, Boerhaave, 
Elem Chemise (173s) 3891 says (tr. P Shaw 1741 H *45), 
This has obtained the name of sal pruneUse from the 
Germans, who observing that a certain kind of epidemical 


powder , they thence called it by that name , and for the same 
reason they give the same appellation to the plant self heal 
prunella, because this cures the same distemper. 
Pnmella, variant of Pbubtello. 

Prunelle : see Prunel, Prunella 1, s^Peunello. 
Prnnello (pr/me’ld) Also 7, 9 prunella, 8 
-elle, 9 -elloe, [Alteied from ohs. It. prtmella 
‘ any kind of little plumhe or Prune ’ (Flono), dim. 
of phma (mod. prtigna) plum, prune. Cf. F 
prunelle {^ele c 1270 m Godef. Compl) a sloe,] 

*1* a. Name for a variety of plum or prune, fresh 
or dned. Ohs, b. The finest kind of primes or 
dried plums, made from the greengage and other 
vaiieties. 

2616 Bullokar Eng, Expos,, Prunellas, a fruite like 
small Fi^ges, good for restoratiue, and to comfoit the heart 
1622 Fletcher Sea Voy, in 1, Nor julips, Nor euaiacums, 
prunellos, camphire pills, come not near your old woman. 
x66a J. Daviss tr, Mandelslo's Trav, ii (x66^ leo The 
fruit at first is green a little bitter, like our Prunelloes. 
X712 tr Pomet's Hist Drt^s 1 . 168 we sell abundance of 
Prunes and Prunelles, as roe Large and the Small 1741 
Compi, Fam -Piece i iii 239 Lay them drying till they be 
as dry as Prunello's, 1786 Sir J. E Smith in Mem, (1832) 
I 19s Dined at Brignofle, famous for the Prunes de Brig* 
nolle, which we have corrupted into Prunellas. x8xa J. 
Smyth Prod, of Customs (iBat) 183 Prunelloes are a soit 
of French^ Prunes, of which large quantities are annually 
gathered in Provence. 1893 Syd Soc Lex,, Prunelloe, a 
popular name for the Prunum brignohnse, 

Prunello, vanant of Prunella 1, 

Pruner (pr^ noj). Fonns; see Prune &,2 [f. 

Prune w .2 + -brI] One who prunes trees or 
, shrubs. 

1586 W. Webbe Eng, Poeine (Arb.) 75 (Viigil Eel, i 57) 
Vnder a Rock side here will projfner chaunt \canei 
frondator} merrie ditties, 1587 Golding De Momay xxi 
^59®) 32a The inuention .of the promer of Vines. x 6 xx 
Speed Theai, Gt, BnU xiii, (1614) 25/2 These grafts were 
cut downe by the Pruiner. 1761 Beattie Hares 86 An 
ancient Wood . .By pruner’s axe yet unprofaned X887 Bowen 
V%rg Eclogue iv, 40 Glebe shall be free from the harrow, 
the vine no pruner feai. 

Jig a 1763 Shenstone Economy i. 256 Youth is fair virtue’s 
season, virtue then Requires the pruner’s hand, 1876 
Spurgeon Commenting 4 Calvin . . was no trimmer and 
pruner of texts 

Pnmg, obs. form of Prong 
Prnniferous, a, rare, [f 'L,priln-um Prune 
j^. +-( i)ebrous] Bearing plums or stone-fruits ; 
drnpiferous 

1668 Wilkins Real Chau ir. iv, § 7. 112 Trees may be 
distinguished according to their Fruit or Seed . Pruniferous 
x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 119/1 Pruniferous Ti ees bear 
Fruit with Stones m them. x7eo G Hughes Barbadoes 174 
Shiubs and plants of the Pruniferous kind. 

Pmniform (pr?? mfpim), a [f. mod.L./n7«f- 
fornirtsi see -[i]form] Having the form 01 
appearance of a plum, 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex,, Prumformis, pruniform 
Pruning (pr^mq), vbl J/51 arch. Forms: 
see Prune [See -ino 1 ] The action of Prune 
57 1; preening, a. Of birds. 

c 1450 [see Prune »» A a] 1486 Bk St, Albans A vj, 
An hawke wolde not be letted of hir proynyng x«s Digges 
Prognost B 11 b, If they busy them selues in proymng or 
washing looke for rayne i6xi Cotcr , Onciion fea&le, 
the pruining, or annointing which a Hawke giues her 
feathers, by the moisture she sucks from her Crupper. 


b. Of a person : see Prune » l 2. 

x<88 Kyd Househ. Phi, Wks (1901) 256 Those [women] 
thSt are fane with that filthy spungmg, proigning, painting, 
and polhshing themselues. a 1652 A Wilson Inconstant 
Ladie 11 11, Your piunmgs, paintmgs, and bare necks 

c. coticf, fig from use in Falconiy. 

rti6asFLrTcnERi:«;«*f-P//^-» ni 11, Dai e she think. My 

love so fond T hat I must take her prewnings . stoop at that 
sh’has tyr’d upon ? 

PrtL tiin gy vhl, sb,^ Forms , see Prune v,^ 
[f Prune + -ing i.j The action of Prune v ^ 

I Of plants : see Prune i, 

1548 'Ei\:^csx Diet ,CaslraUo atborwn, the ofte cuttyng or 
piunyng of tiees 1615 W Lawson Country Housew 
Card, (1626) 6 Tiees leaden with wood, for want of proyn- 
mg 1706 London & Wise I 108 Pruning 

makes a tiee look handsome 1838 Glenny Card. Every- 
day Bk so/a Pruning is bettei done in the latter months 
of the year, when the leaves have fallen 

b. cover, {pL) Portions cut off in pruning. 

1832 Planting 4 in Libr Usef Knowl , Hush III, 
Affording a quicker return of profit itiprunings and thin- 
nings. 1884 Roe Nat Ser Story vii, The piunmgs of the 
shrubbery 

2 . fig, : see Prune v,^ 3 

«i6o3 Q Eliz. in Nichols Progr, Q, Eliz (1823) I 10, 1 
plucke up the goodhsome herbs of sentences by pruning 
x6*s Bacon Ess, Studies (Aib) 9 Natuiall Abilities are 
like Naturall Plants, that need Proymng by Study. X907 
Nation (N. Y.) 23 Nov. 271/1 The prunmgs and chastenings 
of his fancy. 

3 . attnb and Comh,^ esp. in the name of tools or 
implements used in pruning, as pi’uni’Ug’btU^ -chisel, 
-saw, -sctsso 9 ‘s, -shears, Pruning-book, -knife. ^ 

c xs86 C’tess Pembroke Pf lxxx iu,Thou Nor planting 
caie didst slack, nor pruning paines 1822 Loudon Eucycl, 
Gard, 319 The Pruning-Bill is geneially a hooked blade 
attached to a handle of from one lo four feet in length 
Ibid . The Prunmg-Saw is a blade of steel, seirated in what 
is called the double manner on one side. Ihd, 320 The 
Pruning-Sheais differ from tlie common soit, m having a 
moveable centre for the motion of one of the blades, by which 
means, instead of a crushing-cut, they make a draw-cut. 

Pru'niiig’, ppl [f Prune + -ing 2] 
That prunes (/;/, or fig ) : see Prune vl^ 

X649 G. Daniel Tnnarch,Hen IV cccxxv, Soe stands 
the vineyai d of Humamtye Where pruneing Lawes lye by. 
a 184s Barham Cousin Nicholas iv, Under the pruning and 
training hand of a skilful master. 

Pru niuff-liook. arch [f. Pruning + 

Hook sb, 3.J A curved cutting implement used for 
pruning, Also^ (cf. Prune ».« 3). 

x6xx Bible Isa, 11 4 They shall beate their swords into 
plow shares, and their speares into pruninjg bookes [marg, 
or, sythes] x688 South Serm (1727) V ix 354 The gieat 
Husbandman of Souls takes this Course with his spiritual 
Vines, to add the Pruning-hook of bis Judgments to the more 
gentle Manurings of his Mercy x6cw Drvofn Vs 9 g Georg 

II 577 When peaceful Vines from JPruning-hooks are free. 
1706 London « Wise Reiir*d Gard, I e6x The Gard'ner. 
will have Occasion for a Prumng-Hook to trim them. 

Pni’ning’-knife. A knife used for pruning. 
Also fig, (cf. Prune v,^ 3) 

1589 Warner Eng\uxxx (16x2) 147 Bacchus [needeth 
thee] for prewning Knmes, c 1610 in Alleyn Papers (1843) 
39 And, It ic thee please, use eke thy proinynge knife. 1717 
Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks 1871 iV 575 They wear each 
by his side a broad pruning-knife x8si Dickens Let to 
Miss RI, Boyle 21 Feb , You will not be alarmed by my use 
of the pruning-knife. 

Pmmoid (prwmoid), a, [f. I,, prun-um Prune 
id. + -oiD.] Havmg the shape of a plum ; ellipsoi- 
dal. So Fxunol'deau a , Zool,, belonging to the 
suborder Prunoidea of radiolarians, characterized 
by an ellipsoidal lattice-shell. 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Antm, Life 87s A lattice-shell, 

, . in shape sphencal, ellipsoidal (prunoid), discoidal [etc.], 
x^ Funk's Stand. Diet., Prunotdean, 

Pruxit (prDnt). [perb. a provincial form of 
pnnt.'l A piece of ornamental glass, frequently 
of the bladcberry form, attached or laid on to a 
body of glass, as a vase also the tool with which 
this ornament is moulded or impressed with its 
pattern. Hence Pru’nted a, ornamented with 
prunts. 

1891 Sale Catal, Glass Wks, Stourbridge, No. 204 Pair of 
large fluted tools 205 Three prunts. 1902 frttl Ankseol. 
Inst Mar, 3 The * prunts ’ on early glass 19OT Academy 
11 Oct 6/1 The rem^lcable senes of vessels from Anglo- 
Saxon giaves, of which.. the prunted vases appear to be 
the earliest, and to have been imported into England in the 
latter half of the sixth century. 

II Pmntis (prw'u^s). [L. prunus plum-tree, 
ad. Gr upovyos » wpobfiyrj ; also \jprumts silvestns) 
a sloe-bush,] 

1 . Bot A genus of trees and shrubs, NT.O. 
Rosacese, contaming the common sloe, bullace, 
plum, apneot, myrobalan, and many other species 
or sub-^cies, bearing drupaceous fruits, 

1706 in Phillips. 

2 , In Oriental Pottery. A representation of a 
Chinese and Japanese species, P viume, on porce- 
lain, etc. Hence prunus decoration, 

1^8 A W Franks CataL Coll, Oriental Pottery («L 2) 245 
The plum-tree or prunus (Chinese met, Japanese mume.?! 
forms thedecoration of the pottery, erroneously termed *may- 
flower or ‘hawthorn * pattern. 18^ Dasly News 11 July 
xo/s A Imwl of fine pale epeen jade, carveo on the exterior 
with birds and prunus in low relief, 1905 Buaasu. Chinese 



PBXTRIENCE. 


1637 


Ari I HI The pnmus because it throws out flowering 
twigs from Its leafless stalks up to extreme old age. 19^ 
C F, BrLL Lei to Editor^ PTuaue decoration is now more 
generally undeistood as decoration with the sprigs of the 
flowers and thorny stems of the Chinese wild plum. 

PrcLU^e, obs Sc form of Pbtjnb z/A 

Prun|eandlie : see Pbon^eand. 

Prurience (pin® nens). [f. as Pbubient ; see 

-ENOB.] 

1 . THe physical fact or sensation of itching. 

a x688 CuDWORTH Immut^ Mor (1731) 83 Pruriences and 
Titillations of the Body. 

2 . Jig, Mental itching or craving 

iSag I Taylor Enthus ix. 231 An irresistible prurience 
asking for the marvellous 1837 [see Pruriently], 1879 F. 
Harrison Choice Bhs (1886) ag This literary pruuence after 
new print unmans us 

3 Pbdbibnoy 3 

X781 CowPER Cofwersat 31 There is a prurience in the 
speech of some, Wrath stays him, or else God would strike 
them dumb. 

Pruriency (pruoTiensi) [fasprec • see-ENOY,] 

1 . The quality of itching, itchingness rare 

1669 W Simpson Hydrot Chym 164 An incipient putre- 
faction which begets a pruriency or itching in the blood 
18x4 Cary Dante (C)iandos) 90 Each one Pfied quickly his 
keen nails, through furiousness Of ne’er abated pruriency 

2 . Jig The quality or condition of mental itching. 

17x1 Steixe sped . No 151 F 2 A general Impatience of 

Thought, and a constant Pruriency of inoidinate Desire 
x824'^ Landor Imag Conv Wks. 1846 1 . 147/1 We have 
scourges m stoie for the piuriency of dissatisfaction 

3 . Liking for or tendency towards impure or 
lascivious thought ; an instance of this. 

1795 Roscoc Lorenzo de Media I. 1 51 A pruriency of 
imagination, not excuseable at any time of life 1867 Burton 
Hist Scot (1873) I VI 225 The pruriency that stains the 
classical mythology. x88o ‘ Ouida ’ Moths 40 She wUl have 
learned what., the wrapt-up pruriencies intend 

Prurient (pruo nint), a [ad, L. priinem^ 
•eniem^ pres, pple of prurire to itch, long, be 


wanton. Cf, obs, F, prunant ^1598 in Godef.).] 
1 . That Itches physically, itching rare, 

"''find' 

IDg ' 

', Soi 


1639 [' I find the word in use in z6: 
worth citing ’ (Todd 1818)] 


but in a passage not 

, — .Ibrrick Hesper,f To 

Detractor^ Some numbers prurient are, and some of these 
Are wanton with their itch , sciatch, and ’twil please 1833 
Tennvson Pal, Art 201 In filthy sloughs they [swine] roll 
a prurient skin, They graze and wallow 

2 . Jig, Having an itching desire or curiosity, or 
an uneasy or morbid craving, rare 

x653Gaud£N Hiera^, Pref 14 Politick affectations of piety, 
whi^ glow as scurfe or scabs, over those prurient novelties 
of opinion. X664 H. More Mysi Img ir i 11 § i 2x2 Upon 
which fiery and piunent itch after the knowledgeof Futuiities 
Providence has cast this bridle. 1850 Kingsley A It Locke 
xiv, The reading public in its usual prurient longing after 
a^thing like personal gossip 1859 Tennyson Vn)ien 485 

3 . Given to the indulgence of lewd ideas ; impure- 
minded ; characlenzed by lasciviousness of thought 
or mind. 

1746 Smollett Reproof 176 Debauch’d from sense, let 
doubtful meanings run. The vague conundrum, and the 
pimienlpun 1774 Warton Hist Eng Poetry \x.y (1840) 
lll.4$i Ma ' ' 


darston gratifies the depiavations of a piunent 
curiosity 183d Jmnsomana i. 37 Sohtude is the surest 
nurse of all prurient passions 


. . 1874 Lf Stephen r« 

Library (1892) II vf 202 His morality is far superior to 
the pruiient sentimentalism of Sterne. 

4 . Unduly forward or excessive in growth. 
x8a2*34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 66 The teeth [are 
sometimes] buried by a prurient growth of the substance 
of their own gums x^ N Paterson Manse Gard iz. 192 
By pinching off the prurient bud, good keying bulbs may 
be secured. 1830 R Simpson Mem Worth v. 71 To prune 
the pruiient branches of some promising fir 
6. Bot Applied to plants which cause an itching 
or slightly stinging sensation, rare 
X858 in Maync Expos, Lex 1887 Nicholsods Did Gard,, 
Prurient t stinging , causing an itchine sensation 1893 Syd, 
SocLeXfPrunmit^^Trurtens, Prunenst appHedto 
certain plants or parts of plants furnished with hairs, because 
these are readily driven into the skm and then detached, 
causing considerable itching 
6. Comb,f as prunent-minded adj. 

1890 Kipling Stalky 'm, gx But about those three [boys]. 
Are they so prurient-nunded ? 

Fril*rieutly, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] in a 
prurient manner a. With itching or uneasy de- 
sire. b. With lascivious inclination or suggestion. 

X837 Carlyle Rev, II m i, All things.. are got into 
hot and hotter prurience ; and must go on prmiently fer- 
menting, in continual change X840 — Heroes vi (1858) 332 
Examine the man who lives in misery because be does not 
shine above other men , .pruriently anxious about his gifts 
and clauns 1907 Academy g Mar 234/1 Pruriently pre- 
sentmg to the mind pictures which have no merit but their 
salaciousness. * 

Frurigiuous (prun’d^mas), a, (Also 8 
-genou^ 9 -ginious) [ad. F prurtgineux 
(1495 m Godef. Compl), ad. late 1 ^, prurtgindS’US 
adj , f. prurTgOf -inem ; see next and -ous ] ' 

1. Affected by or liable to prungo or itching; 
pertaining to or of the nature of prungo 
1636 Blount Glossogr , Prunztnousy full of the itch 1703 
Grecnhill Embalming 164 Their Blood becoming PriHi- 


gcner^ eruption which was in parts very prunginous. 

Voii. VII 


+ 2 . Characterized by mental itching, curiosity, 
or uneasiness ; irritable, excitable, fietful. Ohs, 

1609 Bp. W Barlow Nameless Cath 99 [He] hath 
not yet purged the pruriginous humor of his scoffing braine 
X678R Senecds Mor.\\ ix. (1696)19810 these 

[brooding or morose] Dispositions there is a kind of prun- 
ginous Phancy that makes some People take delight in 
Labour, and TJneasiness. 

1 3 As a term of abuse ; cf. Makgy a, 3. Obs, 
17x2 [Oldisworth] Odes HorcKe in. 17/2 Heinsius unfbr* 
tunately fell mto that Prungenous blunder, by having too 
mudi regard for Julius Scaliger 1825 Hogg in Blachtu 
Mag XVII. 113 If thou’rt a Cotquean by my soul. I’ll 
split thy pmngmous nowl 

IlFrtirigO (pnioroi'gn). [L,, an itching, lasci- 
viousness,!. prutire to itch.J An itching, spec, 
m Paih,i a diseased condition of the skm attended 


by a violent and chrome itching, and charactenzed 
by the presence of flat slightly red papules, and 
a thickening of the part affected Formerly mcludmg 
other imtant skin diseases Also attrib 
a X646 J Posthunta (1650) 102 A Fever hee had, 

but not of ante acute kinde an unsufTerable Prurigo over 
all his bodie. 1706 Phillips, Prurigo^ an itching or tickling, 
an Itch. xSax j Davies Manual Mai Med 144 The skin 
becomes the seat of a very lively pnekmg, of piungo, and 
of an abundant perspiration. 1876 Brzstowe The 4 Ptact, 
Med, (1878)357 According to the latter authonty, prurigo ts 
a disease of remarkable intractableness, if not mcurable. 
PruTlousneas, rare, ff. *prunous^ repr. late 
L. prifiriffs-its adj., fl prurfre to itch (see -ous) + 
-ifiESS.] « Peueiewoy 3. 

1823 New Monthly Mag, VII. 432 Outraged nature inciting 
them to avenge the mortification of the body by the 
prurioosness of the mind. 

+Prunt. Obs, rate^\ [a. F. prunt (i6th c, 
in Littrd), or ad. L, priirtt^tis ] = Peubiojus, 

X397 Lowe CJururg v. xi. (1634) 146 Vngula. .happeneth 
after Ophthalmies evill cuied it is accompanied with prunt, 
teares, and lednesse. 

tPruTitaJi,fl{ andj^ Obs, nonce-wd. Satirical 


perversion of purttaiZy in allusion to "L, pruritus 
itching. 

iJba^KSia.^PcisquiPsReturne'Ws& (Grosart) I ^^Pasq 
, 1 frequented the Churches of the Pruntane Freachexs. 
Maxf, I pray you, ^r, why doe you call them Pruntanes? 
Paso A pruniu. They haue an itch m their eares. 

fFnmta’tion. Obs, rare~“K [n of action 
from assumed L. *priintarey fieq of prunre to 
itch.] A continual or recumng itching, Jig a 
restless desire, a craving. 

X654 Z Coke Logick g A pruritation and itch after 
knowledge (innate to every man) 

Pruntic (pruorrtik), a, [f next + -ic ] Per- 
taining to or of the natuie of priintus. 

1899 Allbutt's S^ffst, Med VIIL 490 It [uiticaiia] is a 
freiment compUcation of many pruritic dermatoses. 

II Fruritiis (prurort^s) [L. priintu-s (w-stem), 
f. prfirire to itch. In mod L. sometimes erron. 
pruntis after words m -itis.] Itching; esp, itch- 
ing of the skin without visible eruption. (Some- 
times used as synonymous with prungo^ Also Jig, 
[f 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg 248 Rubedo td est reednes, 
pruritus id est iccbinge ] 1633 J er, Taylor Serm for Year 
I xxiii 299 If there be 2l pruritus or itch of talking, let it 
be in matters of Religion 1693 tr Blancard's Phys Did 
(ed. 2), PruriiuSi the Itch, a diy Unevenness of the Skin, 
caused by Saline fixed Particles, pricking the Skin 1799 
Hooper Med Dictf Pruritic, a violent itching of the 
skin, ifl^ AUbuit's Syst Med VIII 606 Hebra protested 
against the indiscnminate use of the names ‘ prurigo ' and 
‘ pruritus 

fPruTity. Obs rare“'K [f. stem oil., prur^ 
tre (see above) t -my.] ^ Pbdbibnoy 3. 

1600 Thynne Epigrams xiii i Pruntie of wemenn, by 
lecherous direction, Seekes pluritie of men 

Prus, pruse, pruss, obs variants oi Pbuob, 

II Prusiano (pr^ia’n^i), [Sp., « Pinssian.] A 
finch or bunting {Passerina versicolor') of Mexico 
and Texas, so called from its Prussian blue colour. 
1890 in Cent, Did, 

•j* Pruss. Obs, rare, [var. of Pbuob ] Prace or 
spruce beer. 

1783 JusTAMOND tr, Raynals Hist Indies V 327 A liquor 
called Prussy which is only an infusion of the baik of a tree 

Prussian (pr^Jan), a, and sb [ad mod.L. 
Prussidn-us adj , t Prussi-a * see Note below 
SaP' prussien,'\ 

A adj, 1 . Of 01 pertainmg to Prussia or its 
inhabitants; also, designating things actually or 
reputedly coming from Prussia. 

Prussian carpy a smaller form of the common caip, now 
naturalized In England and other count) les 
1702 Toland Acc Court of Prussia (1705) 36 'Tis at 
Berlin that his Prussian Majesty dos commonly keep his 
Court. X734[W. FAUCiTT](^*^^(e) Regulations for the Piussian 
Infantry 1796 H. Hunter tr Si.-Pterre's Sited Nat, 
(1790) 11 . 422 A Prussian Author has lately favoured the 
Worn with various productions. 1837 Penny CycL VIII. 
260/2 1 be Oucian Carp, or Prussian Carp is another species 
of this genus now naturalized 1844 W Sibornc Hist War 
tn 181s iL (1894) 67 The Commander of the Piussian Army 
in this memo) able campaign, the veteran Maishal Prince 
Blucher von Wahlstadt x8^ G. W Johnson Coit Gard 
Did DextueOf , Imperial Grand Admirable, 

Prussian, Large Roman. 1B83 Chamber! Encycl VII 815 
This tendency to over-legislation has long been the pre- 
dominating evil feature ofTPiussian administration. 


PRUSSIAWIZING 


2 . Prussian blue, a deep blue pigment of great 
body and covering powei, consisting essentially 
of hydrated feme ferrocyanide, Fe" 4(Fe"Cye)8 . 
i 8(H20), generally mixed with varying quantities 
of potassiofeiTOUS femeyanide, (KFe") . Fe^'Cyg 
Called Prussian from being accidentally discovered by 
Diesbach, a colour-maker m Berlin, in 1704, and announced 
as a pigment in the Berhn Miscellaniies for 1710. (See T 
Thomson Chemidry ed 3, 1807, Watts Did, Chem, IV. 741.) 

Hence the uses of Prussian in Chemistry and Coloming, 
also Frussiate, Prussia Prussous, etc 
Tjz^Phil, Traus, XXXIII. 17 A Process for making the 
Prussian blue 1732 J. Peele Water-Colours 45 Prussian 
Blue IS next to the Ultramarine for Beauty. 1807 T 
Thomson Chem, (ed 3) II, 329 This powder was called 
Prussian blue ; and the method of procuring it remained 
concealed, because it had become a lumative article of 
commerce^ till Dr Woodward published a process in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1724. 1838 Mrs. Marcet 
Conversations Land^ Water ni (1848) 104 Prussian blue 
and carmine are derived from the animal kingdom 1868 
E L Ormbrod Bmt Soc, Wasps 14 Prussiaiiilue^ known 
to washerwomen as stone-blue atiiib 1848 Thackeray 
Bk Snobs xxxy Her relations with the Prusaan-hlue trade 
b. adj, and sb,y as name of the colour of this 
substance, sometimes called royal blue\ also jA, 
applied to a person dressed in a blue nnilorm or 
coat. In Diwens, proh a variant or mtensive of 
* true blue ' 

1837 Dickens Pickw xxxui, ‘Veil, Sammy', said the 
father. * Veil, my Prooshun Blu e responded the son 1899 
Wesim, Gaz 30 Aug 3/2 We have no doubt that the true 
solution [of ‘my Prooshan blue 'J is simple enough. The 
expression is a reference to a public-house sign common 
enough tn the Pickwickian age, and often pictorially pre- 
sen ted, namely, the portrait of the ‘ King of Prussia ’ in a Hue 
uniform. Mod, The colour varies from azure to Prussian blue^ 
c Fxussian brown, Prussian green, pig- 
ments denved from or allied to Prussian bine 
X842 Francis Diet ArtSy Prussian Greeny a celebrated 
pigment, consisting of an imperfect Prussian blue, containing 
excess of the oxyde of iron, to which the yellow tincture of 
French, berries is added 1873 E. Spon Wmkshpp Receipts 
Ser I (1888) 95 Prussian The sediment of the 

process of making Prussian Blue from bullock's blood or 
horns, before it has had the hydrochloric acid added to it. 
187s tire's Did AriSy Prussian brawny a fine deep brown 
colour obtained by adding the yellow prussiate of potash 
(ferrocyanide ofpotassium) to a solution of sulphate of copper 
t 3 . Hence, Chem, Prussian acid « Pbussio 
acid ; Prussian alkali, potassium ferrocyanide 
X788 Trans Soc, Arts VI 134 Yielded a blueprecipitate 
on adding the Prussian Alkali, vj^ Kirwan Elem Min 
(ed. 2) I 487 Prussiauy or Pmsstaied alkodiy formerly called 
phlogistzcated alkali, is an alkali united to a particular 
tinging substance by the intermediation of iron, calcined. 
Ibid. 488 Iron forms, with the Prussian amd, compounds of 
two aifferent kinds; the one fully saturated, the other 
unsaturated. 1823 J. Nicholson Operai Mechanic 757 A 
determinate quantity of the Prussian alkali must he tned 
previously 

B. sb, A native or inhabitant of Prussia (the 
ethnic territory, the duchy, or the kingdom). 

1677 E. Browne Trxo Germany 82 To the ClassiSj or 
Natio Saxonum, were reduced Saxons , Prussians, Livo- 
nians X746 H. Walpole Lett (1846) II iia The King of 
Sardmia. has made himself as considerable in the scale as 
the Prussian. 1844 W. Siborne Hut War in 181S li 
(1894) 67 He was eminently fitted to be both the repre- 
sentative and the leader of the Prussians 1879 Simth's 
Smaller Hist Eng xxxv 310 The Prussians strained every 
nerve to reach the field [of Waterloo]. 

[Note The name Prussia (m early writers PmsetUy 
Prusdiitty PruaOy Pru^a, Prusia) was a denv of Pnizziy 
Prutzay Pruciy Prussia Prusiy latinized forms, in the 
medimval wnters, of the name of a Lithuania or Balto- 


slavonic people, who inhabited a temtoryno w included in the 
provinces of East and West Prussia, which ^vas conquered 
in the i2th c by the Knights of the Teutonic Older, and 
afterwaids became a dukedom or ducky, at length under the 
rule of the elector of Brandenburg, who in 1700 thence 
assumed the title of Komgvoti Preuseen, King of Prussia. 

The German forms are em Preusze a Prussian, Preuszen 
Prussians and Prussia For the French and ME. forms see 
Pruce. Othei med L names were Bomssty and Prut{k)emy 
whence the adj. Prui^emeus Prutenic.] 

fPru'BSianated, a, Chem, Obs, [f Pbussiak 

3-f-ATB3.i.-EDl.] S* PeUSSIATED, 

179X Pearson in PhiL Trans LXXXI. 321 Prassianated 
alkali of tartar occasioned noalteration< 
Fru'ssiaiilsin. [f. Pbussian a, -i- -ism,] The 
national spirit or political system of Prussia 
1856 Mem, F, Perthes II xxiv 362 Germanism is a noble 
thing unless it he a synonym for Prussiamsm. 1896 Daily 
News II June, Arrogant, overbearing Prussiamsm. 

Fmssianize (pn^Janoiz), v, [f Peussiak a 
+ -IZE] trans. To lender Prussian or like Prussian 
m oiganization or character. Hence Pru'ssiamzed 
a,y Pru’ssianizing vbl sb ; also Pmasian- 
iza tlon, the action or process of Prussianizing , 
Fru'sslanizer, one who Prussianizes 
i86z M Arnold Pop, Ediec Freonce 167 To Prussianise 
bis people or to Ameiicanise it. Hgz Spectator g Sept 113a 
The attempted Prussianlsation of the separated provinces 
of France. 1885 Pedl Mall G 7 Nov. lo/i The very 
embodiment of didactic bureaucracy and Piussianized 
pedagogy. 1891 Aiheuseian 22 Aug, 250/2 The recent efforts 
of Japan to prussianize her institutions. X893 Cycl, Rev 
Current Hist, (XJ. S) III 365 The ‘Prussianizing' of 
Germany 1903 Wesim Gaz. 28 Oct. 2/1 The Prussianisers 
have received a set-back by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Lippe-Detmold Regency case in favour of Count 
Ernest of Lippe Bielefeld 
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PRtrSSIATE. 
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Pmssiate (prj? s-, pro sb. Chem [a. F. 
pntssiate ^Morvcau, etc, NcmencL Chtm, 17S7), 
f, prusS’iquc PBUbSiC + -ATE 1.] A salt of prussic 
acid; a cyanide. Also, a ferro- or fern-cyanide, 
2&ytlloro priissiate (of potash) = potassium ferro- 
cyanide, KiFeCy® ; red prussicde (of potash) = 
potassium fcrncyanide, K^FeaCyis# 
c 1790 tr. Lmiohter's etc* Tail CJttm. iVtfW {.En^l Bnt, 
(ed. 3) IV. 598), Names newly invented or adapted .Prussi- 
ateoTpotash . Prussiate of iron. 1791 Hamilton 
hyevtg I L I i. II The prossiat of alkali. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem 11 360 The prussiates of ammoni^ lime, 
bs^tes, &c 184a Parnell Chem. Anal, (1845) 68 The 
red prussiate of potash is as delicate and characteristic a 
test for protoxide of iron, as the yellow prassiate of po^h is 
for the peroxide. 1875 Ure's Diet Arts III. 598 Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium or Yellow prassiate of potash, 
feu'ssiate, v, Chem. [f. prec.] iraTts, To 
conveit into a. prassiate. 

1796 Kirwan Elem Mm (ed. 3) I 304 They make use of 
the same sort of Berlin bine in Prussiating their alkali. 
Hence Fm'ssiated ppl. a, converted into a 
prassiate ; combined with prassic acid. 

1796 Kirwan Elem Mia. (ed. 2) IL 356 The prussiated 
Metals heated to redness. s8oo HsmxEpit Chem. (1808) 
334 The prussiated alkalies also preapuate muriate of 
anunine. i8a6 — Elem. Chem. II. 537 The prussiated 
^kalis decompose all melalUc solutions. 

PrUSBic (^ra’sik), a. Chem. [ad. F. prwsique 
acide prassique, mati^re coloraate du bleu de 
Prusse’, Morveau, etc. NomencL Chim* 1787)> f- 
Prusse Prussia + -tgife, -10. See Pbussi^ a. 2,] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from Prussian blue. 
Chiefly m Prussic acid =Htdbootanio aetd, CNH. 

1790 Kerr tr, Lmfoisier's Elem. Chem lar We are only 
acquainted with six animal adds ..They are, Lactic, . 
Saccho-lactic,..Bombic,.. Formic,. Sebaoc,.. Prussic acid. 
1800 tr Lagram's ChefO. II. 355 Scheele has shewn that 
the red oxide 01 mercury takes me colouimg matter from 
Prussian blue , and this property is employed for obtaimng 
Prussic acid 1813 Sir H Davy Agric Chem (i8ia) jo 8 
The v^etable prussic acid is procured by distilling laurel 
leaves, or the kernels of the peach, and cherry, or bitter 
almonds. 1838 CycA XII Hydroeyamc acti . 

obtained by Scheele in 1783 . as it was procmed, though 
intermediately, from Frussiaa blue, it was originally called 
prussic acid. x88i Med. letttp. Jml XLIX 23 No more 
poisonons agent can be found than prussic acid. 
tS^'SSin. Chem Obs. Also -ine [f. 
Pbusb-ian a 2 +-INE 6 (as in chhrinet etc.).] Ai 
eaily name for CrAiroQEN, CN (or a polymer of it), 
as a denvalive of Prussian blue. 

1837 Penny Cycl VHI. 247/1 Cyanogen is a gaseous 
comi^und sometimes termed Prtpsstne or Prussine gas, 
x866-8 Watts Diet. Chem, IV 742 Prussmt or Prussian, 
a name apphed by Graham to a hypothetical radicle, C,N, =3 
Cy, or Pr, polymeric with i^nogen, which may be supped 
to exist in the ferro- and femcyanides, 
fPiru'SSite. Ckem. Obs [a F prmstte, f, 
jfVwr# Prussia ; see -itb 14b and Pbussiak a. 2.] 
a. (tuSoo) Prussian alkah^ potassium ferro- 
cyanide. b. A sulpho-cyanate, as prusstte of 
potashj KCyS. So f ssous as., in prussms 
acid, early name for sulphocyamc acid (CN HS) 
X79X Macze In Pkzl Trans LXXXI 388 From this solu- 
tion Prussite of Tartar instantly threw down a very 
copious Prussian blue X796 Kirwan Et^ Mm, (ed 2) 
II, 428 Freapitation by Soda would answer better than by 
Prussite R Porrett m Trans, See Arts XXVII. 

99 This hquor I have named jpnissoius aad, and its salts 
prussites, of which the liquid B contained one in solution, 
namely the prussite of potash. 18x9 Children Chan, 
Anal 325 Sulphocyamc acid was discovered by Mr Porrett 
iQ 1808. .he first cmled it prussous acid. 

Frut (pn>t), int, and sb. Also 4 tprut, 8 prute. 
[Echoic, repr. a slight explosive sound, as of break- 
ing wind.] 

1. An exclamation of conten^t. 

C1300 m Laugtoft Chren. (MS. E^rfax 2a, If 4), Tprut I 
Skot nveling, In unseL tuning crope thu out of cage, 1303 
R. Bbunnb tiandl. Synne 3014 And seyh ‘prut for by 
cursyng, prest 1" « W79 D Graham yanet Clinker's Orai, 
Wnt. 1883 II ISO If they had tell'd me tuts, or piute no, 
I laid them o'er my knee, and a corn'd crack for crack o'er 
their hurdles 1870 Lubbock Or^, Cvoihz vnu 282 From 
pL or prut, mdicatmg contempt, 

2. The sound of a nfle shot. 

^ BUtcI^ Mag Dec 837/2 To the prut of the magazine 
nfies was added the under chorus of the cUckiag mechanism. 


tFirutenic (pr«te*nik), a. (sb.) Obs. [ad 
med.L. PruteniC’-us, f Prut{JC^en~z Prussians see 
10 . Cf F prutinique^ Prussian , in Prutenic 
tables, the Copemican planetary tables published in 
1551 by Erasmus Remhold {Csslestium Moiuum 
Prutentess 7 'abuls^)\ so named in compliment to 
Albert, Duke of Prussia. Also as sb in pi, 
Prute mes, the Prutenic tables. 

1615-16 H Briggs loMar in Ussher's Lett (1686)36 
Cooceraing Eclipses.. Mulleins m hisPhns Tabulis h&th 
mightily discouiaged me, for he hath weakned the Prute- 
nicks, my Foundation, in three places of his Book at least 
1643 MiVToaDiveree i. Wks. 1851 IV 22, 1 trust anon to 
perfect such Prutenick tables as shall mend the Astronomy 
of ow wide expositors 1678 Phillips (ed, 4), Prutenick 
Todies, certain Tables for the finding out of the Celestial 
motions, . First publisht in the year X55X 


So f Prute-nioal a., in same sense. 

1594 Blundevil tiSJ 

Reinoldus in the beginning of his 
Wilkins Pew Planet i <1707) 152 Ihe f 
the Prutenical Tables from Copernicus his Observations. 

I*ruu, Prw, var. Piiow sb t and v Obs , pront 
Pruwianee, Pruys, var Pboviamcb, Pbudb 
tFry sb,‘f Obs. Also 6 pne [Derivation 
unknown.] A local name of the small-leaved 
lime or linden (TiHa parvifoltd). Also 
X573 Tusser Hush fi878) 79 Lop popler and »llow, elme, 
maple, and pne, X707 Mortimer H usb 355 The wild kind 
(of Lime-tree] heaung a smaller leaf th^ the 
which I suppose, he [Evelyn] means the Tree whmh they 
call the Pry-tree, which grows the most plentiful m Essex 
Pry (prai), sb, ^ N ow only dial. Also 7-0 pne, 
9 prye. [Denvation unknown.] A name given 
locally to vanous rigid glaucous grasses and 
species of Cars?.y, esp C pamcea pry^^ass 

x6io W Folkingham Art 0/ t>uroey l m 7 Harsh, 
reddish, blewjsh spine and pric-grass bewray a col^vnkind 
soile. Ibid. IX 22 Rushes, ranke sower grasse, Pne and 
Quitch-giasse. 1798 R. Douglas Agric Surv Roxo, 108 
Different species ofC/i»iff.*‘,here called by Ainsirorth 

interpreted sheer-grass *877 Sir W Elliot in Hin, 
Benv Nat Chib (1879) VIII 454 note, Prye. Pry, is called 
* the bottom of spreV, which alone is eaten by sheep when 
the spret gets old and bard Several plants are included 
under this term, as.— trivialis, Helens htnaius, 
Carex _panicea sdso is considered a prye grass, as are other 
species of Carex, 

Pry (proi), [f. Pry v i] 

1 An act or the action of prying ; a peeping 01 
inquisitive glance. 

1750 G Smart Naon-^iece so Secluded from the teizing 

pry Of Argus Curiosity. 1817 Keats Tc 30 They 

seldom meet the eye Of the little loves that fly Round 
about with eager pry 

2 . An inquisitive peison Cf. Paul Pry, Paul 3. 


revels in all the sights of his day 

Pry (praOl pray. dial, and U.S. 

[f. Prize, pbise sb .^, with final r(«) lost as in pea, 
cherry, etc. : cf Pet vt^] An instrument for pry- 
ing or prizmg ; alever or crow-bar , = Pbizb sb.^ 1. 

1823, j8a8 [see Pry ef% azBag [see Prize sbP] 1872 
Talmage Ser/n. 4^ The enemies of this book have tiled to 
marshal on their side the astronomer’s telescope and geolo- 
gist’s pry. 1884 Science 22 Feb 226/2 A dozen strong 
wooden poles served us as pries over many a lake and river 
bar of sand, gravel, and mud. 

Pry (prsi), Also 4-6 prien, 4-7 pne, 
pry®> 6 pn. [ME. pnen, of unknown origin. 

The verbs Pire and Peps, which come near m form and 
sense, are of later appearance] 

1. intr. To look, esp to look closely or curiously ; 
to peep or peer, to look nariowly , to peer inquisi- 
tively or impertmently; to spy. 

c 1306 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 222 After socour of Scotlond 
longe he mowe prye, Ant after help of Fiannce wet halt hit 
to lye ? o isga Will Paleme 96 At |>e last lelly a htel hole 
he nudes pere pried he in priuely Ibtd. 5019 Burgeys 
with here burdes weyteden out at windowes to pne on 
pe puple Jmt pnked in pe stretes c 14x3 Hocclbve De Reg. 
Prtnc 114 Whanne day gan at my wyndowe m to prye 
1423 Jas I Kineis Q bcxii, The long[e] day thus gan I 
prye and poure Till phebus endit had nw bemes b^ght. 
XS7X Laitmer^s Serm, at Siam/ord 92 b, Spying, tooting, 
and looking, watching & prying [ed 1550 catching], what 


their wares to the light, and prie, and poie on them. 1667 
Milton P L. ix 159 Thus glide obscure, and pne In 
every Bush and Biake 1750 Gray LongStory 6$ They , 
Into the Drawers and China pry, 1858 Doran Crt, Fools 
71 He went prying about into the coraeis of the hall, 

2. Pry into . to seaich inquisitively into (some- 
thing secret or private) ; to investigate curiously or 
impertinently ; to make private investigations into. 

1629 H Burton Truth's Triumph 323 To prye into this 
Arcanum 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 4 To pne into the 
most profound mysteries of Nature 1754 Sherlock Disc. 
(* 7 S 9 ) I HI XT4 Endeavour to pry into the nature, of the 
Almighty, ^1859 Macaulay Hist, Eng xxiv. (1861) V, 
A longing to pry into those mysteries of the giave from 
which human beings avert their thoughts, 
b. gen To inquire into or investigale closely. 
x6xo Guilum Heiatdty ii, vm (1660) 92 To occasion them 
to pne more narrowly into these curious and nice manners 
numbers of them so sleightly passe oVer. 
1638 Wilkins New World i. (1707) 9 Not to be lejected, 
rather to be pry'd into with a diligent Enquiiy, 1713 
DY.R'AM&.Phys^lheol i m 23 If stnctly pned into, will be 
/ oPi! natural Causes 1860 Motley Netherl. 

(1868) I 11. 54 He pries into all the stiatagems of Camillus. 
1 3 trans. To look for, look through, or look at 
closely ; to observe narrowly. Ohs. 

1553 Respuhhea iii iv 760 What nowe, brother Honestie? 
what prye ye this waie? Is there eni thing heie that ys 
yours, can ye saie ? 1583 Stanyhurst ASuets m. (Arb ) 01, 
I pryed d quarters 1632 J Pory in Elhs Ong Lett. 

L 276 An horseman of the enemy prying the Kmc 
steadfiistly in the face, said [etc.] ^ ^ e, xwuig 

b. Pry out • to search or find out by prymigr. 
«iS 48 Hall Chron., Hm VII 32 b, He secretly sent 
wise espiallM to s^che & prye oute of what progeny thys 
misnained Rycharde was dissended. 1760 Dodd Hyinn to 
Poems (1767) 4 Never,, to pry out littleness 
*^*}d Wheie merit claims my praise. 

Pry (prai), dial, and U, S. [Shortened 


PBYSB. 

from Prize, peise vfi, app. through confusing the 
final consonant with the -J of the 3rd pers sing, 
pres. ‘ cf. Pby jA^] trans. To raise or move by 
force of leverage ; to force up ; * Prize v 3 Hence 

Prying vbl. sb , 

1823 E Moor Words Phrases 292 Pray, or 

P/ai%. or Prise, 01 to lift any thing with a lever— 

the lever is called a pray or letver. T o pray a door or lid 
open, is to open it with a handspike, 01 lever of any sort 
X828 Wbdstdr, Piy, to raise or attempt to laise with a lever 
This is the common popular pronunciation of ^rize m 
America. The lever used is also called o,pry 1850 Lowell 
LeU (1804)1 ill. 209 This seems to be the only lever to piy 
them over with x8s8 [see Hub 1 3]. 1878 Senbner^s Mag 
XVI 56/2 You must pry it up with a stick or tiowel. 1897 
Gen H PoR-rr.R^ Cavipaigningw Grant ix. rep In prying 
off the cross ties 1903 [In Eng Dial Diet fiom Suffolk 
and Essex Common with workmen in many parts ] 

Pry an, prian (prsx’an). dial, [a. Com 
pryan, pnan clayey ground (Jago).] A Cormsli 
miner’s term for soft white clay. Also attHb. 

17x0 J Harris Lex Techn II, Pryan Tin, Is a sort of 
Tin that is found mix'd with a Giavelly Earth, sometimes 
White, but usually Red x88x Raymond Mining Gloss , 
Pryan, 01 e in small pebbles mixed with clay 1883 Jago 
Cornw Gloss , Pryan lode, a fiookan lode, as a soft clayey 
vem of tin , , « 

Prycate, pryeket(te, obs. ff. Pbtoket. 
Pryce, obs. f. Price, Prise, Pryse. Pryck, 
Pryde, Pryef, obs. f Pbick, Pride, Proof. 
tPryelle. Obs. rare“\ [ad. OF. prayel, 
pra(f)el, preel (mod.F. prlau):^^me6.,L. prdtelU 
urn, dim, of prdt-um a meadow. Cf. MDn. 
pry el, prieel (mod. pneel).] An open space in the 
middle of a cloister, an open court. 

CX483 Caxton Dialogues 45 Rolande the handwerker 
Shall make my pryelle [F, monprayel\ An begge aboute. 
Pryer, var. Prier. Pryght, obs, pa t. of 
Prick v. Prygnatory, obs. f. Pbenotaby. 

Pry ‘ingy vhl. sb 1 [f. Pry + -in& 1.] The 
action of Pry zi.i ; narrow peeimg or examination ; 
inquisitive search. 

x6xz Specd Hist. Gt Brit vin i § 9. 377 There with a 
narrow pzying was sought out the flora, or veine of the 
heart on the left side 1894 Atheimum 24 Feb 238/3 Their 
prying into every detail of private life. 

Prying, vhl sb^^ . see Pry 
Pry ingi ppl- ct, [f. Pry v.'^ + -ing 2,] That 
pries; unduly or impertinently curious; inquisi- 
tive ; diligently inquiring. 

1552 Huloet, Pnynge knaues, limaces uin. 1608 
D T[uvil] Ess Pol ^ Mor 90 b, A prying eye, a list- 
ning eare, and a prating tongue, are all birds of one 
wing. 1693 J Edwards Author O. ^ N. Test. 20 Such 
things as, no prying historian is able to discover. 1778 
Foote Trip Calais in. Wks 1799 II 365 She is as suspi- 
cious and prying as a customhouse ofticer 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med (ed 4) III 57 Analyzed m turn, by the most 
dextrous and prying anatomists of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, but with no satisfactory result, 1845 
James ,* 4 . iVJn/II iv, They are a sad prying, gossiping race. 
Prylnfifly, adv. [fi prec. -f-LY A] In a ply- 
ing manner ; nairowly, closely, inquisitively. 

1628 Gaule Praci The. (1629) 50 That they will dare 
piyingly to sift out 1720 S. Parker Bthkoih. BiN, I. 427 
Without examining too pryingly and sollicitously into the 
reasons of so unparallerd a Transformation. 1853 Chamb 
yml XX. 424/a The writer appears to have wandered 
pryingly into the alleys and by-places, 

Pryis(a, obs f. Price sb.i, Prize v.^ Pryk(e, 
prykk, obs. ff. Prick. Prykel(le, prykyl, obs 
ff. Prickle Pryket, -ett(e, obs. ff. Pricket. 
Prylle, obs f. Brill sb.\ Prill 1. 

Pryme, Prymer, obs. ff Prime, Primer 
B ry-pole. [f. Pry v.^ or s 6 .^ 4 Pole sb.i] A 
pole used as a * pry ’ or lever. 

1828 J. M Sbbarman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 188, 7, Assists 
number 3 at the lever, slings and unslings the gun, and 
lashes it to the pry-pole. 1859 F A, Griffiths Aritl. 
Man. (1862) 123 One prypole, fitted with a prypole rope 

Prys, obs. f. Price, Prize sb.\ zi.i, Pryse. 
Piysage, Prysar, obs. ff. Prisage^, PbizbrI. 
tPiWsaxuitere. Obs. rare-K [ad. OF, pn- 
sautier, prinsauiier (lath c. in Godef), mod.F. 
primesautier precipitate m action, presumptuous, 
f. OF. pnn satit * first leap \] (See qnot.) 

z:x44o Partom^ 6842 Cbmenly suche menne mow not last 
Prysaunteres suche folkc callyth he . Suchc last not but 
lytylle while \Pr Qui ne sont pas si pxinsautier Qui 
sespargnent dusqu’al tiercjor] 

Pryse, pryce. Hunting arch. Also 4 priis, 
5 pnse, 6 prya. [ME. a. OF', or AF. pris 
‘taken*, pa. pple. o{ prendre to take, or OF . prise 
‘taking; capture*, thence formed; cf. Prise sb.\ 
Prize sb. i] In phrase to blow the pryse, i e. to 
blow ‘ Taken T or ‘ Capture ! % to sound a blast on 
the hunting-hom as a signal that the stag is taken. 
Also tran^. 

p 1320 Sir Tnstr. 2749 Tristrem on huntinge rade,..He 
blewe priis as he can pre mot ober mare, c 14x0 Master of 
Game xxxiv (1904) 99 pan shuld who so JS grettest of pe 
hunters blowe >e pryce at couplyng vp. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur iv, vl 125 Tlienne kynge Arthur biewe the pryse 


Aid. .obrners jnwm iii 177, 1 can mew a sparhawke, and 1 
can chase the herte and the wyid bca^ and blowe the pryce; 
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i8o8 Scott Cadyatu Castle xvii^ Sound, meiry huntsmen 1 
sound the pryse 1 

Pryse, pryiss, obs ff. Pmob, Pbise, Pbizb, 

II Pr3rtaiieum (pntanJ vm) Gf, AnUq Also 
9 -exuin, -eion. [L. pytanmm, a Gr, irpv- 
TaveToVf f. irpuraj^ts see next,] The public hall of 
a Greek state or city, m which the sacred fire was 
kept burning ; esp* in ancient Athens, the hall in 
which those who had done distinguished service 
to the state (and also foreign ambassadors) were 
entertained at the public charge, together with the 
successive presidents of the senate. 

x6oo Holland Ltzy xli xzoS At Cizicum, he cave freely 
to the Prytaneum. 1718 Ozfll tr Tournefort's Voy. 
Levant 11 ix, ^35 A Puhlick House, or Pr^aneuni^ wherein 
they ate on the gieat Feasts of the publick Games X846 
Grotc Greece 1 xiv I 380 He assigned to the new hero 
a consecrated ^ot m the strongest and most commanding 
poition of the Sicyonian prytaneium 1865 — Plato I l 13 
Like the public health or perpetual fire maintained in the 
prytaneum of a Grecian aty. 
b. A public hall or house. 

1673 Ray yourfu Low C. 86 Last of all feasts the Profes* 
sors in the room called the Prytaneum^ which is now used 
as the Divinity Schools. 1869 Frocman Norm Conq HI. 
xi. 87 The hearth and Prytaneion of the English nation 
x888 Athenssum 7 July 31/1 The poet and the novelist, the 
hisLoiian and the sage, will then hve blithe and blameless 
in the Prytaneum. 

II Prytanis (pn*tanis), Gr, Antiq, PI -nes 
(-nik). Also 7 in Anglicized form prytam, -ane. 
[Ji,, pfytanis, a. Gi. ttpiravts a prince, ruler, chief, 
at Athens a president.] 

1 , In ancient Athens, A member of that division 
of the Council of Five Hundred which was pre- 
siding at the time* 

x6s6 J Harrington Oceana (1700) 79 The Piytans were 
a Committee or Council sitting m the Great HaJJ of 
Pantheon X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl sv, All the fifty 
^ty fanes of the tribe did not govern together during those 
five weeks , but in companies, ten at a time, chosen by lot j 
seven d^s each company 1874 M.AH/iX'PY Soc Lt/e Greece 
XII, 372 The prytanes referred their case to the council 

2 , The chief magistrate of a Greek state, as 
of Rhodes, Lycia, or Miletus 

1683 WiiELBR yourn Greece iii 267 He was Prytane, or 
Chief Magistrate among them 1737 Whiston yosep/ms, 
Anttq. XIV x, § 22 The deciee of those of Pergamus — 

* When Cialippus was prytanis, on thefiistday of the month 
Desiuti*. x8^ S7Uii^'s Diet* Gr» if Rom Antiq (ed 7) 
s V, Prytaneium, Olficeis called prylanes (TrpvTdfets) were 
entrusted with the chief maeibttacy in several states of 
Greece, as Corcyra, Corinth, Miletus 
8. A president, chief. 

1847 Grots Greece 11 x III lox It is probable also 
that the functions of that senate [the Areopagus], and those 
of the prytanes of the naukrors, were of the same double 
and confused nature X898 A Lang Making Rehg xvii. 
317 In polytheism that conception is necessarily obscured, 
showing Itself dimly either in the P^tams, or President of 
the Immoitalb, such as Zeus , or in Fate 
Hence Pry tan, a, ran, pertaining to or consist- 
ing of prytanes , presiding in the Council of Five 
Hunched at Athens; Frytaniz© •v, intr,, of a 
division or individual: to exercise the prytany, 
whence Frytanlzing vbl sb, and ppl a. 

x866 Felton Am. ^ Mod. Gr ll. 1, vi 95 Every prytan 
body of fifty was divided into five committees of ten each j 
and its peiiod of office into five of seven days each 1847 
Grotb Greece ii xxxvi. IV. 484 Confoiraable to their 
order in prytanising, as drawn by lot foi the year Ikd 
485 tiofe, Fust in the order of piytanising tribes for the year 
i?3:ytaxiy (pri*tSni), Gr, Antiq Also prut-, 
[ad. Gr, Ttpvraveia, f. irpbToa/a Peytaxhs.] 

1 . The presidency of the Athenian senate; the 
office or dignity of a prytanis. Also transf. 

x88s Trans. Amer.P/ulol Assoc.Xyi 169 If Schomann’s 
older view is correct, the presiding officer must always 
belong to the tribe which holds the p^tany at the time. 
z8o8 A. Lang Making Relig xv 286 Modified by a 
reminiscence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
sovereigaty {fit prytany) of Zeus 

2 . Each of the ten divisions of the Athenian 
Council of Five Hundred dunng its presidency ; 
also the penod of five weeks during which each 
division presided. 

x8o7 Robinson ArcHseol Grmca 1. xxvi 115 If these 
officers did not carry theh rents before the ninth prytany, 
they were to pay double 1847 Groie Gretce ix. xi. Hi 
163 note, The division of the year into ten portwns of tune, 
each called by the name oi&prytany [does] not belong to the 
Solonian Athens. 1886 Atkeneeum 14 Aug. 21^1 A build- 
ing called a Tholos, m which statues were dedicated and 
saaifices were performed by the prutanies, 

Pr’ytliee, obs. form of Pjrithbe. 

Pryys, obs. form of Pmob sh?- 
P.S,| a common abbreviation oilj.post scriptmi, 
PoSTSCBiPT, often pronounced as written (pf e s). 

I7S7 J. Lind Lett Nceuy u 6a This defect is remedied by 
a law mentioned in the PS. 184a Ordersoh Creol xyi\\ 
aai As a little P S, .we will here note. Mod (At end of a 
letter.) P S. Since wuting the above I have received your 
telegiam, and am relieved to know that the missing luggage 
has turned up. Good-bye I , ^ 

Ps-. Words beginning with this consonant 
combination (with the exception of a few inter- 
jectional monosyllables, psa, pshaw, pU) are all 
taken or formed from Greek, m which language 


the combination is frequent, and has been lepre- 
sented from about B 0. 550 by the single letter W, 

The only words in ps^ which go back to Old English 
tunes are the ecclesiastical terms psalm sb and vb , and 
psalter Psalterion and psaltery appear in the istn c. ; 
pseudo, and some five of its compounds, occur m Wyclif 
All the other ps- words are of Modern English formation, 
few before 1600, the great m^onty of the xgth c In psalm 
the initial p was dropped already in OE , as in OF and 
the cognate languagesj and in English has never been 
restored in pronunciation (as it has been in French and 
German) This appears to have served as a piecedent for 
dropping the p in the pronunciation of other words, an 
unscholarly practice often leading to ambiguity or to a dis* 
guising of the composition of the word. As the p is now 
pronounced m Fiench, German, and other languages, as 
well as by Englishmen m reading Greek, and by many 
scholars m English also (there being no organic defect in 
the English mouth to prevent it), it is here marked, except 
in thepsalm,psalter gioup, a$ an optional pronunciation 
which IS recommended especially m all words that retain 
their Greek form (e g psora, p^c/ie), and m scientific terras 
generally, which have not been irretrievably mutilated by 
popular use. 

Psa see Pshaw. 

PsaJidodect (ps-,s8e‘hd^’de kt), a, Camp. Anat. 
[f Gr. \paKis, a pair of shears + ^l(r•qs 

biter, f. 5 <i«v«y to bite ] (See quot ) 

1896 Cope Primary Factors Org Evol vi 318 Inferior 
molars work within superior molars, but not between them. 
Psahdodect mastication. 

Psalloid (ps-, see loid), a. Amt, [ad. mod.L. 
psalloJdes,\\\^%, i Gr ^oKKeiv (see Psalm) + <? 5 oy 
form . see -om.] Resembling a stnnged instru- 
ment : applied to a part of the fomix of the braiu 
{corpus psalloides), from the lines on it suggesting 
the strings of a musical instrument, whence also 
called lyra (see Ltba 4). 

[1756 Douglas tr, JVinslow's Struct Hum Pody {ed 4 ) 
II 245 For which reason the Ancients called it Psalloides 
Lyra 


and Lyra iSxi Hooper Med. Did., Psalloides Applied 
to the inner surface of the fornix of the brain ] 1838 

Maynb Expos Lex. 1029/1 Resembling a psalter, harp, or 
etthara psalloid 1895 Syd. Sac Lex , PsaUoid . Re- 
sembling a harp in shape 

Psalm (sam), sb. Forms see below, [ad L. 
psalm~us, a Gr yjjakfjL-Ss a twitching (of the strings 
of the harp), the sound of the cithara or harp, a 
song sung to the harp, f. to twitch, 

twang, play (with the fingers), sing to a harp (in 
LXX and N.T.). The OE. lp)seatm was cogn. 
with OHG. salm, salmo, also psalmo, -ma (MHG. 
salm, salme, psalme, Ger. psalm, pi. •en, Du. 
psalm), ON. (p)salmr (mod. Icel. sdlmur, Norw. 
salm(s m. {salma f.), MSw. (/)ffl/w, Sw. psalm 
), Da, salm^ {psalme), ^1 fi 


^ ^ from L. ; whence 

also OY*,sdim, saume,psalftie, {p)seaume, F. from 
i5tb c.psaume (= psffm), Pr, salme, psalm{e, Cat. 
salm, Sp., It. salnw, Pg. psalmo. From the early 
forms in the cognate langs. as well as Eng., it is 
seen that the mitial p was often dropped at an 
early period , m many of the langs. it has been 
restored after the L and Gr. original, and m that 
case is also pronounced, Eng* is almost alone m 
spelhng/r, and sounding only s. The ME. spelling 
(p)saume, and modem pronunciation (sam), are 
due to F. {p)saum : cf. bdlin^ calm, etc.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. I- psalm, j psealm; 4-7 psalme, 7 Sc. 
psohalme, (6 spalme, 7 sphalme). 

C061 Hu fela psealma [see B 2] c 1000 MlfrK Gloss in 
Wr -Wulcker t2gUt Canticwn, psalm after hsipansang 
aizM After R 30 Hwose wule mei siggen Jiesiie psalm, 
X3 Cursor M 18889 (Cott) be psalm IGoif salme] sais, 
thoru be haligast. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxii 9 pis 
psalme is songen in pe office of d^ men. 1398 Trdvisa 
Earth. De P R n. xxix (Bodl MS ), pe one and fifti 
psalme is a psffime of penaunce 159? Au.Hk,W. Wray 
in AiiiiouaryyCSy^l 242 A service hooke with spalmes 
1605 MontgomeriPs Poevts (STS) Notes 388 The xxui 
Sphalme traoslait he Montgumry i6a6 Bernard ZsUg 
Man (1627) 260 A Psalme of mercy. 1644 Direct Puhl 
Worship 40 Singing of Psalms X649 Roberts Clovis Btal. 
380 Psalraes with instruments musicmL 
iS. 1-3 sealm, 1-5 salm, s selm (3 Orm. saHm). 
c 8 a 3 Vesp. Psalter xvii(i] 50 Salm ic eweoSu cqpx 
M-Tv^VNOVoRuUSi. Contents 6 [ch] XIX, J^seaJmas. 
c tX7S Of be salm [see B. il c xzoo Vices 4 ViHues 61 ©e 
spekS 8 urh 0 eae selm ciaoo Ormin 1557^ TJpponn hiss 
h^iabe sallme. 13W Wyclif yas v. 13 Seie he a salm 
[m 82 psalme] CX400 Saulm [see B. 2] c 1420-30 Pnmer 
(E.ET.S ) 31 y schal seie salm. 
y, 3 sanmo, 3—6 salme, (4 same), 5 saulm©, 
c xago .S Eng. Leg I 66/447 He hi-gan one saume of 
euesongue. C1300 Same [seeB. 2] ^1325 l^se Psalter 

xxvi[il II, I shal synge and saie salme to our Lord c 1440 
Pron^ Parv 441/1 Salme, psalmus 1530 Pa^r 265/1 
Salme of saulter, pseaiilnte c X597 Harington Hug^ Ant. 
(1779) II 158 Singing salmes, and himms, and spiritual songs. 

B. Signification, 

1 , In a general sense : Any sacred song that is or 
may be sung in religious worship ,* a hymn : esp. 
in biblical use. (In quot. ^ 1175 applied to the 
Creed.) Also more generally, any song or ode of 
a sacred or serious character. 
cZe$ Vesp. Psalter xciv. [xcv.] a In salmum wynsumie 


we him. <7825 Vesp Hymns iii \a. O E Totis 403, & 
salmas ure we singa^ UroL xxxviii. 20]. cxooo [see A a], 
c 1x75 Lrnnh Horn 75 pe salm pet heo alle pus wnten wes 
ihaten Credo efter pan formeste word of pe salm, a 1300 
E E Psalier\xy\jL\ 3[4]Allelandloutepe,afldsingtopesal, 
And salme sai to pt name with-aL 1382 Wyclif Col 111 16 
In salmes, and ymnes, and spiiitual songis, in grace syngynge 
in ^oure bertis to the Lord, c xsix isi Eng Bk Amer 
(Arb ) Introd. 31/2 Hymnes & psalmes & other orasouns 
baue they. x&» Milton At Solemn Music 15 Hymns 
devout and holy Psalms Singing evei lastingly. 1838 Longf. 
{title) A Psalm of Life, What the heart of the young man 
said to the Psalmist. 

2 , spec. Any one of the sacred songs or hymns of 
the ancient Hebrews which together form the 
* Book of Psalms * (see b) ; a version or paraphrase 
of any of these, esp as sung ^or read) m public or 
pnvate worship, (The prevailing use throughout.) 

Psalms Jbr ike day the particular psalms appointed for 
each day so that the whole Psalter is said or song m the 
course of a definite period, e, g a week or (as m the Church 
of England), a month Proper psalms , see Proper a, 2. 
t Seam Psedms (spec ) the seven Penitential psalms 
c 961 ^THELWOLD Rule St Senet Contents 6 [ch,] Hu 
fela psealma on mhtlicum tidum to singenne syn t xviii, Hu 
fela sealma purh pa sylfan tida scedon beon geewedene. 
c xooo Ags, Ps (Th.) Ivi, 9 J^t ic Code s\vylce sealmas 
singe. <?xx7S Lamb Horn 7 pis witejede dauid pe pc salm 
scop in pe saltere. a 1300 Cia sorM. 7969-70 ^Cott } Of al pe 
psalmes o pe sauter, pis psalme \Pbti , etc , salme] o penance 
has na per c 1300 Beket 1084 He seide furst pe set sames 
[ 5 . Eeig. Leg I 137/1086 pe seuen salmes] and sippe pe 
letanye. a X140, 135^ [see A. a] c 1400 Rule Si, Benet 
1768 When gloria efter pe first saulm es said. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk, Com. Prayer. The Table and Kalendar, expressing the 
Ordre of the Psalmes and Lessons^to bee sayd at Ma^s 
and Euensong x66o Wood Life Dec (0 H S.) L 359 The 
singing of psalmes after supper on the Lord's day 17x2 
Steele Sped No 284 P 6 . 1 had one Day set the Hundredth 
Psalm. x8s6 Amy Carlton 35 They now read the psalms 
for the day, taking each a veiee in turn. 1903 Daily Chron. 
21 May 7/2 The Psalm [cviij is usually read as part of the 
simple services which take place on Sunday on ships at 
sea For that reason it is known as the Sailors' Psalm 
b. The Psalms, the Book of Psalms. Name of 
one of the books of the Old Testament, forming 
the hymn-book of the Jewish church, and used 
also in Christian woiship fiom the earliest times ; 
the Psalter. Often called the Psalms of David, 
in accordance with the belief that they, or part of 
them, were composed by David king of Israel. 

In Luke xxiv 44 used for that division of the Old Testa- 
ment containing the Psalms ~ Hagiographa. 

C95a Lindtsf Gasp, Luke xxiv. 44 Alle oa awritteno sm- 
don m ae moses & witxo & salmas of jnec 1382 Wyclif 
ibid.. Alle thmgis . whidae ben wntun in the lawe of Moyses, 
and in prophetis, and in salmes, of me, isBi Acc~Bk. W. 
Wray m Antiquary XXXII. 117 Another boke of St, 
Chrysostomes upo’ the salmes, 18x7 D’Oyly & Manx 
Btbfe II Psalms Introd., The Book of Psalms, contains 
the productions of diffeient writers. These are called 
however the Psalms of David, because a great part of them 
were composed by him xfi^ Adeney How io read the 
Bible II I IV 88 Even m the leading of the Psalms we cannot 
afford to neglect.. the histoncal method. 

S attrib and Comb., ospsalm-droner, -expounder, 
-maker., -poet, -translator*, psedm-qmting, -saying, 
-singing sbs, and adjs. ; psalna-melo dzoon (see 
quot); psa’lm-Binger, one who smgs psalms; 
spec, one who mamtains the singing of (biblical) 
psalms (as opposed to hymns) m public worship ; 
^psalm-song Obs , {d) in OE {seajmsang), the 
singing of psalms ; {p) in Ormin \sallmsang), the 
Book of Psalms (or the Hagiographa . see a b) ; 
pBa*lm-ton6, any one of the Gregorian tones or 
chants to which the Psalms wcie (or are) sung; 
psoilm-tuiie, a tune set to a metrical version of a 
psalm. See also Psalm-book, -wbight 
x866 J H Newman IV 27* Who gave Each 

forfeit crown To ^psalm-droners And canting groaners 1382 
Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiu i A solempne *salm maker of Yrael 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Teruts, pPsalin 
Melodicon, an instrument indented in. 1828 by Schuhmadher 
Weinrich It was a wind instrument with keys and ventages, 
imitating the tone of several orchestral instruments. 170S 
HicKERtMGiLL IV (X72X) 208 Hopkins ^d Stem- 

hold, or the more modern *Psalm Poets 1563 Foxe A.Sp 
M. 1499/t The ^fpsalmsaying friars brought him to his 
standing, & there left him, xBo6 jlf «4 yrnl XV. an 
He was the best *psalm singer in the whole conffcgation 
x6so R. Stapylton litradds Low C. Warres ni 61 At this 
♦phalm-singing and these night-sermons, tumults were 
raised m both Cities, between such as favoured and such « 
hated them, 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women pt B XI xi 280 


Mi(f*sealmsange godes Iqf vp — , o-Vir ~ & 

14201 pa bokess wmrenn Moyssesess hoc, & Sallmsan^ & 
Profetess. x8to W. S Rockstro in Qxoyt Diet Mus. lY. 
6ss/a The CJregonan *Psalni-Tones are the old«t hlelo- 
dies now known to be in existence. Jhd 6^/a The Psalm- 
Tones. are eight in number— one ui ^h of the first eight 
Modes X709 Watts Lyric Poems Pref , Wks 1813 IX. 
224, 1 have too often fettered my thoughts in the narrow 
mefte of our old *‘psalm-transIators. xfiaj {title) Jhe 
French *Psalm tunes with English words Being a collection 


American, whose country is whitewashed all over by 
unmeaning names or named at a piuch ftom a psalm- 
tune. 1871 R, B. Vaughan St. Thomas ofAquvt 1 . 549 
In the above ^p&alm words, three things are touched upon. * 

194 -a 



PSALM. 
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PSALTER. 


Fsalm, Also X Balmian; 4 aalme [f 

prec sb, cf to hymn ] 

1 , fa. tntr. To smg psalms Ohs, b. trans 
To smg or celebrate m psalms. 

<;xooo Ps, (Spelm., MS, M) cvli i Ic singe and 
sealtnige JL. cantaha ei psabnmtt diccatt^ a 1300 E E 
PsalUrwx* 18 , 1 sal .salnne [L psalliuti^ to name of lauerd 
heghist es. a 1400 Hylton Scala Per/ ( W de W. 1494) ii 
3 clii, Topsalme& synge the louynges of godwyth goostly 
ttiyrthe. 1598 Sylvester Du Bortas il i iy, Hamite-crafis 
72 That we her subjects . Psalming his praise, may sound 
the same the higher, x6*st H S\denra.m 6^/ Oic 
(1637) 30 He that only sings unto God he doth but talk 
of his ‘wondrous woikes , but he that Psalmes it be glories 
in hw holy Name 1849 tr. JV. Auffmhne's Expos Ps 
Ixviii III 315 He psalmeth to His name, that worketb unto 
His glory 

2 trans To say or sing a psalm to or over rare, 

1800 KEATiNCBin Southey Contm-pl Bk, Ser 11 (1849) 51 
We cored our woonds with oil, and by a soldier t^led Juan 
Catalan, who blessed us and psalmed us, wc found our 
Saviour Jesus Chnst was pleas^ to give us strength, 1807 
SotrrKcv Es^tetia'e Eeii II. 342 He who psajms a si^ 
man, or fancies that the ml from bis saint^s l^p will heal 
him of all his complaints 

Hence Psalmed a (in qnot ? composed as 
psalms, or in the form of satared poetry ) ; Paa’lm- 
ing vh/ sh, and /pi, a, 

13 St Erktnwalde 277 in Horstm. Altettgl, Legi (r88i) 
272 He says inhia sothe psalmjde wnttes be skilfulle & be 
vnsl^helyskeltoneaytome, r63a Benlowes rm 1 
lix, pie Palming Harp was ’bove thy swaying Scepter 


out to witness it, with something of a poetic, almost of a 
psalmist feeling 1892 Esfikassf Poltairexi 177 He breaks 
forth into almost Psalmist>like praises of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator 

t Fsalmister. Ohs, Also salm- [a OF, 
{p)saifm 5 tre * see piec ] a. A person appointed 
to sing psalms • « prec, a. b. = prec. i. 

1387 Trevisa Ht^/en (RolU) VII 193 pat ge have 

nSLimVcI-IVC rtTlRIMru /M* e<i.i»na'a r,t 


, *^r. . yantu Au acax v.oeiesuai nymns tne 

glistring Quires did throng 1850 Eider's House 141 
Sweet the psalmiog, borne on high 

Fsa*lxii-book. In I *seaif?i~hdCf 2-3 salm "boc. 
[Cf. ON, psalma-hdh, mod Icel sdi/na-htfh, Norw. 
saimehokiSYf,psaImhok, J)sL,saltnehoEi Get, psalm- 
huchyTixLpsalmhoek,] fa The Book of Psalms; 
see Psalm sh, sb. Ohs, b A book or volume 
containing the Psalms, esp. a metrical version of 
them for use in public worship, 
c xam Trtn, Coil, Horn 6g Bete we gerne, and ben after- 
ward edmewe pe he ^ hoc of qiecS. 1579-80 Ee£, 
Cowi^ Scot IH, a66 That houshaldans have 
Bybillisand Psahnebuikis s&i^Dvrect, Ptibl Worship sa 
pery one that can reade is to have a Psalm-book 1B16 
Smtt Afdtq, ux, See this bundle of ballads. I wheedled an 
old woman out of th^ who loved them better than her 
psalia.bool^ x8^ I. Williams Baptistery i. iv (1874) 42 
^ Isr^ s^Fsalm-book sweet by inspixatioa wrought, 
Psaa2iUO(s£B*lmik,^ituk),a rare, ff. Psalm 

c f Psalm ^ 

cf F psalmtque ] Of, pertaining to, or having the 
character of a psalm or psalms, 

a Tatfs Mo^, II s8i The sudden ebullition of a 
chorus. MoRisoNin^^/fo^I ijlwho 

ight to say that the wioK of the fSlmic baiS wwe 
so te^e that fctcl? 1898 J. Iioberisok 

3*3 part of the seventh^apta: of 

is gvateosalnuc m thought and expression 
Fsalmist (sa‘mist, sae Imist) fad. late L, 
psalmuta (5th c Jerome), f. psaim-ns, see -isi? 
Jn OF, psaimtsire (12th c,), psalmiste, sahmsie, 
mumtste, samistre, mod.F psalmiste, Cf Ger 
Dn., uz,, psdlmtst^ ' 

L The anthor of a psalm or psalms, almost 
always with def. art as a title for David considered 

rtA « Psalms, 01 as a designation of 

tie author of any one of them 

BxbS As the psalmy ste sayth 1539 

ttBLE <GreatJ a Sam xxiii 2 Ihe noble pJalmist o? 

Gquee Serve Extent God^s Proaid 5 4. Ihe 

your oira alienee what theSsiti^t said 

^ of one of the minor derical 

A. r?, xeirngnized in some sections of 

« CMtor'^if theftncUons of a dhonster 


5a JL ne saimistere seito to liod, ' i am parteneer of alle that 
dreden thee' 0x440 yacoPs Well 6 He may seye with 
he psalmystre • ‘ Torrentes miquitatis conturbauerunt me * 
1483 Cath An^l, 317/1 A Salmister,j$fe///2f4/a(. 

t Fsa'lmistry. Ohs [f. Psalmist + -bt.] 
The of&ce or work of a psalmist in either sense. 

1535 Stewart Cron Scot (Rolls) I. loi In sanctuar for to 
make ceremome, Witht psalmistne for to be said and sung 
1649 Milton Etkon 1 10 From such a kind of Psalmistry, 
or any other verbal Devotion, without the pledge and earnest 
of sutable deeds 1650 J Cotton Stnt Ps, 37 He would 
mspire some or other ilember of the Church with such a.« 
Swit of Psalmistry 

Psa*lmless, a, rare, [f. Psalm sb 4 -less ] 
Without a psalm ; unaccompanied by a psalm. 

^23 Holyday Serin (1626) 16 You shall never find him in 
a Psalmelesse action 

Psalmodic (sselm^dik), a [f Gr. type 
(cf late Gr. t^XpqihuewSf Eustathius 
r 1160) ; see Psalmody and -10, and cf IT. psatmo- 
dtque!\ Of orpeitammg to psalmody; having the 
style or character of psalmody, loosely « Psalmio 
. Numbers tft Poet, Comp 31 Psalmocuc Musick thus 
improved comes nearer to Recitative *774 Wartom Hist, 
Eng Poetry xlv. (1840) III 148 The design was. lo accom- 
modate evety part of the service to the psalmodic tone. 
1823 Byron yuan, xi Ivij, Pectus has a psalmodic amble. 
’p’SA Ho®ertson Po^p, ^ ^eltg Ps, MIL 323 The books 
of Nahum and Habakkuk have each a chapter entirely 
psalmodic in construction 

So Psalmodlal (-Judial), PBaJmodical (-pd-) 
adjs, 

1^ K; H. DiomCovtpitum X 315 Their language became 
psalmodi^ 1795 Mason Ch, Mus 170 If Queen Elizabeth 
uatr<mized Cathedral Music exclusively, she did not inter- 
«®^®odic^. [Cf quot, 1774 above.] 

Paalmodist (sa’md^clist, ssedm-l. [f Psalmody 
+ - 1 ST, or f. PsALMODiZE : see -ibt j 
1 . One who practises or is skilled in psalmody; 
a singer of psalms. 

^ 3 The Spirits and inflamed 
Aftections, and Voices of Psalmodists. 1740 XJnw, Spectator 
10 July xK A young Man, who was a Member of a Societv 


o attmh, and Comh (in sense i). 


«iiu V UIUC5 VI j'saunoaisrs. 1740 uuw, opectator 
19 July jM a young Man, who was a Member of a Society 
of Psalmodists. 1796 Burney Mem, Meiastano III. 370 
Li^ a company of psalmodists in a country church. 

D. « Psalmist 2, ? Obs, 

J* II Let the Psalmodist say, 

To the praise of God, let ub sing a Part of the — Psalm! 
verse the *726 Ayuffc Parergon 400 The Canonists 

J OidefS m the Church, reckoning the Psalmodist 
and the Tonsura into the Number 

t 2 A writer of psalms* « Psalmist i. Obs, 

a i8sa J Smith Due vi 252 The writers of these 
^giographa might be ^rmed psabnodists. 1669 Gale 
Crt Gmttlesi,m i, ig Plato's ^psodist, seems exactly 

f lU/ /" Smith m 

He [Solomon] IS not lecognued as 
a I^lmodist by the most ancient tradition 
D. The author of a metrical version or para- 
phrase of the Psalms for singing . cf Psalmody 1 b 

Psalmodize (sa*m^daiz, sne-lmA v fad. 

psahnodtzdre (Du Cange), f. psalmffat-a: 
see -izE,} tntr To practise psalmody; to sing 
j psalms. Hence Psa'lmodizing vhl, sh and ppl, a. 

gr 4 ? ^ Secular chanons, of 

humilitie, To synge and pbalmodise oure sauiour 
J ^ Cooper tr, Gressels Ver-eiert ii 45 la 
tot, the bird perform d his part In all the psalmolmug 

vn. X 73 A kiSI 

Psalmo^ (sa*m<ydi, saelm^ydi), sh. Also 5 
B^ody, flalmode). [ad. late L. psalrnffd 
(4th c. m Jerome), a. Gr. i^aKpipBia singmg to the 
harp, f. psalmist, f. i/iaKpSs psalm 4 wflA 

lSfms.f * psalm-singmg, composing of 

^ action, practice, or ait of singing psalms 
and general, including hymns 

Srlf fsp. in public womhip ^ ^ 
exclusively used of the art 0? practice 

®ii your Gifts, whether of PsalmorlTr 


IV. 26^ Wh^ r^ TL Poet Wks i72r 

aiirtd leeaSEv^SfhT 1 


fa zS 54‘‘*5 Bee St Mary at Hill 399 Paid for a bolce of 
iks salmede, ij s 1718 Watts {Utld^ A Short Essay toward the 

nd Improvement of Psalmody Jbid, Wks 1813 IX. 7 We are 
to suit pait of our psalmody to the gospebstate, as well as 
F, borrow part from the Old Testament 1879 M Pattison 
Milton vii 89 Milton’s paraphiase of the Psalms belongs to 
history, but to the history of psalmody, not that of poetrv. 
t 2 The Book of Kalms, Obs rare^^ 
of * 47 * Rirtsy Conp, Alck, ni iii m Ashm Theair, Chew, 
,i 5 (1652) 139 Thus spoken by the Prophet yn the Psalmody, 

lat t «• place wheie psalms are sung , the choir 
ith of a church Obs, rare^ ^ 

i * 1874 Playford Skill Mus Pref. Avij, It is reported, that 

he went often into the Psalmody and sung himself 

J Psalmody, v, rare, [In 15 th c., atl. F. 

pstdmodier (12th c. in Littrb); in mod, use f prec. 
to sb ] a zntr. « Psalmodize. lb. tram. To cele- 
brate as m psalmody; to 'hymn*. Hence 
ist Psa’lmodying sh. 

Id c 1450 Cozf, Mysi xli (Shaks Soc ) 388 Of qwyche hefne 

.. Md ertbe eche tynie pshalmodyeth X49X Caxton 

Pair, (W de W 1495) 260 They herde the sayd Joseph and 
J hiS bretheien whiche songen and psalmodyed. xSa? 

Carlyle Misc Ess, (1B57) IV 1x9 The Fiench Revolution 
. ..IS an event .still to be celebiated and psalmodied. 1850 
— Latter-d, Peanph l 10 My dear household, cease sing- 
mg and psalraodying , lay aside your fiddles, take out your 
'O woik'implements, ifyou haveany, 

‘S i Psa'lmoffraph. Obs, [ad. late L. psatmo- 
graph-us, a, Gr, ^fioypcuj>-oSf f. if/aXp~ 6 s psalm, 

« +-ypafos writing, a water. So mod F, psalmo^ 

' graphe'} The author of a psalm or psalms. 

[r = Psalmist r. 

i* Dasdds Harp vin Wks. 1564 I. 159 As the 

Psalmograph saith • The vngodly hath the ouerhand, and 
^ the pore « brent 1570 Foxe A, ^ M, (ed 2) ai6/i The 
s ^“’8^ pauid the Psalraogtaph X657 J Smith 

y Psalmograph having in the foi mer part 

of the 2 Psalm spoken of the terrors of Gods indignation. 

) bo j*Psalmo firvapliex,fFsalmo‘girap]ii8trd!r^c^ 
in same sense, f ^®a^o'ffraphy rare-^^, the 
B writing of psalms 

* (i6i4)m (T) Theiwalmo 

- grapner setteth him out, in the perron of Solomon, lo be of 
surpassing beauty. 1648 Himitng of Fox 10 The Psalmo- 
r giaphCTs Prophecy, if applyed to these times will prove . . an 

T Bl<^nt Glossogr , Psalmography, the 
I Wnter Bailey vol. II, Psalmographist, a 

fPsa'lmomze, ® Obs,rafe-^, [irrcg. ? after 
; harvtomze^ or eiror for psalmodize^ intr. To 
smg psalms * = Psalmodize. 

tPsa-lmwriglit. Obs, Forms* i psalm-, 
sealmwyrhta, 3 salmwurlita, 3 psalm-, salm- 
wmhte, salmwnhte, -wruhte. [f Psalm sh, 4 
OE. wyrhia worker, WBiaHT.] .= Psalmist i. 

S, IL 8a Efne se psalmwyrhta underbtod 
on hwilcum j?e^orfum ^is mennisce lif is gelogod. rxooo 

^ salniwurhta 
^ sigge mid te salmwurhte, ‘Cornpiet 
swiefl ^**30 A&A Meid, 3 Dauid he &ahnwrihte 

Psalmy (sa*mi), a, nonce-wd [f. Psalm sb. 4 
~ V B disposed for a psalm. 

sermonish or 

Psa loid, a, an alteration of Psalloid, due to 
an assumed denyation horn Gr. ^laXh, ibaXih- pair 

IS as incorrectly formed as psalloid 

U®SO*^«?fof“wouldbe 

Iff 25 f!sH' 

another term for the Fornix, simply inning the arched 

: see below. [In 

tm, -tdre, -^en, MHG. sal/er, Ger. psalter-, OH. 
r/)xa*<iw, ImI salian, Sw. ^sdUre, Da. sailer 
In ME. sauitr, a. 

{ps-), m F. ;^sautier (i6th c.) « Pr. (thsaUen 
.Pg- jSra/iferw; all:- 
i m Jt ^ Mr^ixay a stringed instru- 

mrat pl^d by hvanging, f. i/^av to twang: 

Jerome 0430) a name for the ‘ Psalms of Da^d**. 

The uiitial p., rare m OE. and ME. as in OF , 

fm£ estabbdied 

A Fononneed in 
J r., uer , 170 ., etc., remams mute in Ene. The / 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

“ . ^* ^”"3 saltere. A 2-d saaten, sawter* 
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a A goo tr, Bs&deCs HisU iii, xix [xxvii] (iSgo) 242 ]?at 
aeghwelce daege alne saltere asunge. c xooo, c *175 Saltere 
[see B i] c xaoo Vices Virtues 113 Bi Sessere noli mihte 
IS iwnten on &e saltere 

P cxx 75 Z,i)t;//Ai/o?/MSsOnanestudein Jjesauter a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott Horn 215 pus sei?[ . dauiS ipe sawter 
axjpKi Cursor M 11616 (Cott ) pan com pepropheci al cler,To 
dede, |?at said es m sauter \fiiher MSS clere, sauterc] 136a 
Langl. P pi a. vm 47 So seip the saotei and sapience 
hope. ? a 1400 Morte Arih 3317 The sexte hade a sawtere 
semliche bowndene 1430-40 Lydg Bochas ix xiv (MS 
BodI 263) 420/1 Vpon a veis write in the Sauteer. c X440 
Nom in Wr-Wuleker 720/1 Ho<, ^saiienum, a sawtyr 
1330 Palsgr, 265/1 Sauter a boke, ^saltier 1547-8 Pee 
Si Mary at HiU 1X1 Item, for vj newsawters in englisshe 
for the quyer 

V c 1375 Sc Leg, Saveis x. (Mai/iau) 566 A piophet til 
hym dere, And makare of J>e saltere 1474 Caxton C/tesse 
67 Dauyd pieyseth moche in thesawlter the trewe labouiers 
c 1540 Invent m Trans. Lend ^ Middx. Archmol Soc. IV. 
371 Itm on bothe sydes the quyer iij salters. 

2. a. 1 psaltere. 4 psauter, psawtre, 4-5 
PBauter0,4-6psawter. 7, 5-psalter (5 psaltyr, 
6 spalterV 


a. c xooo Sax. Leechd. Ill 202 Cimbalan oSSe psalteras 
fi. a X340 Hampolc Psalter Prol 3 pib boke is cald pe 

E sautere 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII 195 pat je 

ave psalmystres or saienge of psalmes of be psawtre fourty 
nystes c X400 Maundev (1830) xxv 261 David scythe in 
the Psautere 1511 Fabyan Will in Chron. (1811) Pref, s 
To say oon tyme our Lady psawter 
V <7 X470 Psaltyr [see B 6], 1509 Fisher -Fww Serin Ctess 
Richmond Wks (1876) 295 Many olhei piayers & psalters 
of Dauyd. X3X3 Bradshaw St. Werhuige i. 2546 And 
deuoutely say Dauyd spalter holly knelynge with gieat 
leuerence 1530 {,tiile) The Psalter of David, in Englibhe 
B. Signification. 

I. 1 . The Book of Psalms, as one of the books 
of the Old Testament. 

a goo [see A 1]. c 1000 ^Elpric OnO Test (Giein) 7 
Se saltere ys an boc, be he [David] ^esette buihgod betwux 
otJrum bocum on jisexe bibliothecan. c 1175 Lamb Horn. 7 
Dauid be be salin scop inb^ saltere 0(1225 dner R 288 
Dauid, i8le sauter, cleopelS hine dogge a 1300, 1362, X474 
[see A. X / 3 , y]. 1548-9 (Mar ) Bk Com Pi ayer Iiitrod , 
The Psalter shalbe red through once eueiy Moneth. 1651 
Hobbes 111 xxxiii ooaThe Psaltei was compiled, 

and put into the form it now hath, after the letuin of the 
Jews, 1782 Priestley Corrupt Chr. 11 ix. 132 [Pay] by 
twenty repetitions of the psalter 1864 Reader xz June 740 
We put ourselves in a ngnt position towards the Psalter by 
regal dmg it as the national Hymn book of the Jewish people 
Tb. A translation or particular version (prose or 
metrical) of the Book of Psalms : e. g a Latin, 
English, Chinese Psalter ; the Prayer-book Psalter, 
the Scotch Metncal Psalter, etc. 

Rometnt GalhcaUt and Hebraic Psalters* the three 
successive foims of the Latin version of the Psalms, pre- 
pared by St Jerome ; thefiist a shght recension of the Old 
Latin text, sater the LXX , the second a more thorough 
recension, based on Origen^s Hexaplar text of the LXX , 
the thud a new translation by Jerome fiom the Hebrew, 
The first was adopted in the Roman liturgy , the second 
was extensively used in Gaul, and north of the Alps, and 
was subsequenUy adopted in the Vulrate, in which Jerome’s 
Hebraic Psalter (which properly belonged to the Vulgate) 
failed to supersede it. Prayer-book Psalter^ the English 
version of the Psalms used in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and not displaced by the later version in the Bible of x6xi 
c X050 Charier ofLeofnc in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV, 275 Nu 
tiaer synd tropere and ii salteras and se biiddan saltere 
swa man singtJ on Rome, 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 
183 lerom amended also be sauter of be seventy was 
boo i-used wel nyh m alle ennebes, and p^t psauter was eft 
appeyred, and he translated it newe a^en ; . b^i^ sauter [is] 
i-cleped b^ Freiische sawter, psalterium Galhcanum j 3it he 
made be biidde translacioun of be psawter from woid to 
word 1549 (Idle) The Psal ter or Psalmes of Dauid after the 
Translacion of the great Bible, poynted as it shall be songe 
in Churches 2723 (JmsoN Ziji Spelman in S 's TVks Pref 
Cjb, In the Year X640 he [John Spelman] publish’d the 
Saxon Psalter from an ancient MS of Sir Henry’s. 1756-7 
tr Keysler's Trav, (1760) I, 250 Dr. R . fetched out of his 
closet a Chinese psalter, sent him as a cunosity by the 
cardinal de Tournon. 1889 H E Wooldridge m Giove 
Diet Mns IV 752 Sternhold's translations [x^ 49 ]> [are] the 
nucleus of the metrical Psalter which has come down to us. 
xgo5 W Alois Wright m IVestin. Gaz 29 Julv 2/1 Cover- 
dale’s firet translation of the Bible was pubbshed in iS 35 i 
and he was employed in producing the Great Bible of xs^g, 
known as Oumwell’s, and the edition of April 1540, which 
first had Oranmer's preface. From the veisions of the 
Psalms which appeared in these three Bibles the Piayer- 
book Psalter has been formed 

c. A copy of, or a volume containing, the Psalms, 
esp. as arranged for liturgical or devotional use. 

c xuoo Canons ofjElfnc § 21 in Thorpe Lt^s II. 3S0 Pa 
halxan bee, saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & m«sse- 
bocT a xaas Ancr. R U Verslunge of hire sautere, redinge 
of Englicbs, o 3 er of Freinchs, hoh meditaciuns ?<xi36o 
Chaucer Rom Rose 431 A sauter held she faste in honde. 
C1380 WvcnF Wks. (1880)41 Deuyn officis out taken be 
sautir, of whechc ]>ti may haue breuyanes, bat is sr^le 
sauteris or abreggid St Maiy at Hill 27 Also 

iiii gi ayels & uj sawters 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
164 Haumg a Psalter m his hand 1833 J Holland 
Manuf. Metal II, 74 In an old psalter, written and illumin- 
ated by Eadwine, a monk, about the time of king Stephen 
f 2 . A selection from, or portion of, the Psalms, 
said or sung at a particular service or for a parti- 
cular purpose. Ohs. 1 r 

In the^uots applied to the psalms recited in the Office of 

Thoipe Dipl Angl Aevl Sax. (1865) 614 ^Ic 
xemasnes hades bio«ur [singe] twegeu salteras sealma vi 
msessan otSSe .vi. salteiaa sealma. ^1300 Haoelok 244 


Sauteres deden he manie reden, bat god self shuldehissoule 
leden Into heuene 1389 in Eng Gilds (1870) 26 Euery 
brother and sister shal payen a peny to a sauter for ye 
dedessoule. cxi^a Chron 3101 lyllehehaddesayde 
hurre sawter alle 1508 Kennedil Flytingw Dunbar 3x8 
Thow says for thame few psaltns, psalmis, or creidis 

3 . iransf. Our Ladys psalter ; a name given to 
the rosary on account of its containing the same 
number (150) of Aves as there are psalms m the 
Psalter; also, a book contaming this, Jesus 
psalter a form of devotion consisting of 15 
petitions, each beginning with a tenfold repetition 
of the name Jesus (which is thus said 150 times). 

1380 Lay Folks Catech (Lamb MS ) 220 So my^t par- 
doun be gotun to sey yche day a lady sawter 1425 Ord 
WhitUngtoiis Ahns-ho m Entick London (1766) IV 354 
Say three or two sauters of our lady at the least that is to 
say, threies seaven Ave Manas, with xv Pater Nosters, and 
three credes. 1500 Will qfOdingselhs (Somerset Ha), A 
pane of small corall bedys with the hoole psalter of our 
lady. 1605-6 Act 3 ^as. /, c 5 § 25 No person shall bring 
from beyond the Seas, nor shall print, sell, or buy any Popish 
Planners, Ladies Psalters, Manuells, Rosaries, Popishe 
Catechismes 1632 High Commission Cases (Caxnden) 305 
That we aie as carefull in pnntein^ the Bible as they are of 
their Jesus’ psalter. x888 Guardian ax Nov. 1766/1 The 
version in the AngUcan manual already mentioned retains 
the title of yesus Psalter ^ while by its direction that each 
principal petition should be said once, instead of ten times, 

It abolishes the reason for which the name of Psalter was 
allied. 

4 . Applied to certam old Irish chronicles in verse 
(Psalter of Casket, Psalter of Tara or Temor\ 

1685 Stillingfl. Orig Bni. v 270 This Psalter of Cashel 
IS one of the most Authentick Histones among them, and so 
called because done in Verse, 1793 Hely tr Flaherty s 
Ogygia II. 240 A hook which we (^1 the Psalter of Temor, 
in vmich are compiled the archives of the Kingdom 1830-3 
W.Carleton Irmts 6- Stones Irish Peas (i860) I 117 
noie^ There weie properly only two Psalters, those of Tara 
and Cashel. The Psalters were collections of genealogical 
history, partly in verse 1803 Joyce Short Hist. Irel 31 
A book of annals called the Psalter of Cashel was compiled 
by Cormac Mac Cullenan 

II. 5 . A Stringed musical instrument : ^ PsaIi- 
TBBY I. Obs or arch. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd III 202 Cimbalan psalteras o'SSe | 
streneas aetrman saca hit getacnaS. a xioo Voc in Wr - ! 
Wuldcer 278/11 Sambucus, saltere a 1325 Pn>se Psalter ! 


a soutcr upon nerknee Xncreon shee plaid full lovesomiye 
1483 Cath. Angl 320/x A Sawtre {A, Sawter), nablum, 
organnm, psalienum. 1552 Huloet, Psalter... an 
instrument of musicke lyke a harpe. 163a Quarles Div. 
Fancies ii Ixxvii, T’ one makes the Sermon, t’ other tunes 
the Psalter 1878 B Taylor Deukalion i 1 19 The stiings 
of the psalter, The shapes m the marble. Our passing deplore. 

f b. Her Applied to a land of wind instiu- 
ment. Ohs. rare. 

x688 R Holme Armoury iii xvi (RoAb) 56/2 He 
beareth Azure, a psalter This may also be termed, a 
Recorder, or a Shawm, or a Wyate Note that all these 
kind of wind Instruments, or any other, which receiueththe 
sound from the wind of the mouth of a man are euer placed 
in Armes with their mouth vpwards 

III. 6. Comh. Psalter-book * senses \ and a. 
ciaoo Trin Coll Horn 17 Daui 9 in be salter boc 13 - 
S Eng Leg (MS Bodl 779 )inHenig’si^w 4 *VLXXXIL 
308/72 In be sauter-book it is I-wnte also c 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi 1393 A Psaltyr buk Wallace had on him euir. 
*S 4 S JoYE Exp Dan, v 61 What els is the psalter boke 
then the glasse of the most holy tnnite? iSS*-a m Swayne 
Sarum Churchvi. Acc, (x8qQ 96 For a sawtei booke, xvj d. 
isso Rec St Mary at Hill 4x1 Payd for tiij sater bookes . 


d* Cumbld (1777) II. 90 Also four psalter books in metre 
tFsa'lterer. Ohs In4sautreour, sauterer, 
sawtrer [ME, sautreour, app. an Anglo-Fr. 
formation from sauire ; subseq. conformed to Eng. 
agent-sbs. m -er.] A player on the psaltery. ^ 

In first quot. used as = psaltery, app. for the sake of rime. 
^1330 R. Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 11386 Many 
mynestrales borow out b® toun, Som hlewe trompe and 
clarioun, Harpes, pypes, and tabours, Ffybdes, sitoles, 
sautreours Belles, ch^ymbes, and symfan 1382 Wyclip 
2 Kings lii. 15 Now ibrsothe bryngith to me an sawtrer 
And whanne the sawtrer songe [etc ] 

Fsaltdiriarl (pssel-, sgltianal), a. Anai and 
Zool. [f. PSALTERI-UIC+-AI.] Peitaming to the 
psdterium (in either sense : see Psaltebibm 3). 

1865 Reader No. 120 W2 Only^the psMterial fibres. 
x88o Bastian Brain 274 The mode m which the Corpus 
Callosum and the Fornix are united postenorly by the 
psalterial fibres, 1890 Cenl Diet ^ Psalteriae, as, the 
psalterial aperture of the reticulum; the psalterial laminm 

Bsalterian (pssel-, sglt^nan), a. [f. U 
psalteri-uni Psaltebt, Psalter + -an.] a. Of, 
like, or having a sound like that of, a psaltery, 
b. Pertaining to, or having the style of, the Psalter. 

xSxg Keats Laima 114 Then once again the charmed God 
began An oath, and through the serpent’s eais it ran Warm, 
tremulous, devout, psalterian 1893 A H. Keene lu 
Academy ii Feb I2i/x Mrs Barbauld s Hymns in Prose 
for Children with their psaltenan stateliness 

II Psalterioa (pssel-, sgltie’n^n). Also 3 sal- 
tenun. [In MK a OF. saU, sar-, saierton 
(Wace nth c), mod.F. psaltenon, ad. 'L.psalle- 
mm; in mod. use a transliteration of Gr. 
tpaXr^piov Psaltery, Psalteb.] 

1. »PSALTEBYI. Now poet. ^ ^ . c 

c X205 Lay. 7000 Of harpe & of saUerinn, of fioele & of 


coriun 1530 Falsgr. 165 Psaliendn, a psaltrion. 1579 
North Phtiaichy Themisiocles (1895) I 283 He could no 
shill to tune a harpe, nor a violl, nor to playe of a psalterion 
2696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 275 The only tolerable 
Instrument they have is the Psalterion 1875 Browning 
AnstopIi. Apol. 5677 , 1 sent the tablets, the psalterion, so 
Rewarded Sicily 1897 F Thompson New Poems 31 hly 
fingers thou hast taught to con Thy flame-chorded psakerion 
2 . F. C. Ch. *= Psalteb 1 or 2. 

1B93 Month Feb 221 With regard to Vespers, the Psalte- 
rion lays down the law in this way, 

Psa Iteriefc. [f Psaltejj + -isr ] = Psaltereb, 
1891 F Thompson Sister Songs (1895) 56 Yon Apollonian 
harp-player, Yon wandering psaltenst of the sky. 

IJ Psalterium Cpsasl-* sgltl® n;pm). [L. psalth 
rtum, ad. Gr. ipaXrqpiov IPsalteet, Psalteb ] 

1. 1 . =* Psaltery i. (Not in Eng use.) 

1872 Sacristy Aug 1 . 201 The psalterium^ which must 
not be confounded with the psalienon of the 13th century, 
WMahttl^ortableharp iB S Kensington Art Handbk 
No 5, 35 The psalterium was a kind of lyre of an oblong 
square shape .. It was played with a rather large plectrum. 

2 . =a Psalter i or 2. (Not in Eng. use.) 

1882 in Ogilvie hence in later Diets. 

II. 8. Anat. and Zool. a. = Lyra 4. Cf 
PsALLOiD. b The third stomach of a ruminant , 
the omasum or manyplies. 

1857 Dunglisom Med Did , Psalterium^ Lyra. 1858 
Maynb Expos. Lex j Psaltertum, another name for the 
Lyra. z868 Owen Vertebr. Antm III 473 The muscular 
walls, close the entry to the first and second cavities, and, 
drawing that of the ^altenum, nearer to the gullet, con- 
duct the remasticated bolus into the third cavity, 1872 
HLjsxlix Anai Vertebr Amfiuyai 379 When this portion of 
the stomach is slit open, longitudinally, the lamellae fall apart 
like the leaves of a book, whence it has received the fanciful 
name of the Psalterann from anatomists, while butchers 
give It that of Manyplies 1870 Wright A mm Lifexx After 
the mass has been thoroughly ground down by the teeth, 
It is again swallowed, when it passes along the oesophagus 
into the thud stomach, called the manyplies, or psalterium. 
Psaltery (sg Itaii), Foms* o. s-ssautre, 

4 flawtree, eauteray, 4-5 sawtrie, -ye, 4-6 
sautiie, 5 savtie, sautiy, -tnje, 5-6 aawtrey, 

5 (-9) -try, 6 sawtery, saltry , 0 , 4 psautery, 6 
psautry, 6-7 psalterio ; 5- psaltery, [a. OF. 
saltere, sautere, and sauiene, psaltene (i2tli c. in 
Godef.), ad. L psalterium, ad. Gr. iffohn^piop ; a 
learned form from L. for the name of the instru- 
ment, after sautter had become confined to the 
Psalter; subseq. superseded by sautenm, psal- 
ienon. Retained m Eng. as the name of the 
instrument (raielyiu error put for psalter)^ 

1 . An ancient and mediseval stringed instrument, 
more or less resembKng the dulamer, but played 
by plucking the strmgs with the fingers or a plect- 
rum ; differing from the haip in having the sound- 
board behind and parallel with the strings. 

Chiefly in biblical translation or reference (after L. psalte- 
rium of the Vulgate, usually rendering Heb. nSbil)^ or in 
vague poetic or xbetorical use , mostly coupled with other 
instruments 

a 1300 E E. Psalter xxxu[i] 2 Schriues to lauerd, m 
harpe and sautre Of ten stringes to him singe yhc a 2340 
Hamfole Psalter 7aad\ 2 In psautery of ten cordis syngis til 
hym c 1386 CnmcTxMiller's T 27 And all aboue ther lay 
a gay Sautne [v rr. Sautrye, sawtnej On which he made a 
nyghtes melodie 7^:2400 R. GlomesteVs Chron. (Rolls) 
App H. 245 Nas )}er noman in londe jiat so muche of song 
coujre Ne of sautrne ne of coriun. a 1440 Sir Degiev 33 
[He] metlech yaff hym to gle, To harp and to sautre 
c 2450 Holland Howlat 757 The psaltery, the sytholis, the 
soft sythanst a 1529 Skelton 340 Dauid. haiped 

so melodiously m his decacorde psautry. 25^0 Falsgr 
26^1, 2 Saltry ^ Sautne an mstrumen t. 1557 in TciieUs 
Mtsc (Arb ) 107 Bothe his hajjje and sawtrey he [Apollo] 
defide. 2607 Shaecs Cor v iv 52 The Trumpets, Sack- 
huts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symboles, and the 
showting Romans 1700 Dryden Flower 6- Leafzs^ The 
sawtry, pipe, and hautboi’s noisy band z8o8 Scott Marm 
IV. XXXI, Sackbut dee^ and psaltery, And war-pipe with 
discordant cry. 1864PUSEY Led Daniel \. (1876) 33 The 
Psaltery, as described by S, Augustine, corresponds with 
the * Santour as 1 ecognised on the has relief of Babylon 

+ 2 . — Psalteb i, 2, rare, 

x6^ J. Hume Jewes Deliv v. 82 The princely Prophet 
thioughout all his F*ialtene makes out onuy a general! con- 
fession of Gods blessings 1822 Lamb Ser i Dieam- 
children. She knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a meat 
part of the Testament besides i8go Healv Insula Sane- 
toium 156 Tlie entire psaltery seems to have been reated 
during the daily office at least at certain times of the year 
b. » Psalteb 4. rare^K (eiron.) 

X809 Campbell O’ConnoVs Child vi, Their tribe, they 
saidjtheir high degree, Was sung m Tara's psaltery, 
t Fsaltery, V. Ohs. rme'-^^ In 4 sautnen. 
[ME,, prob. repT. an AF. or OF. sautrier, f. 
sautter, Psalteb ] tntr. To play on the psaltery. 

1393 Langl P, FI. C. xvi 208 Ich can. Nober sailen ne 
sautnen ne singe with b® gitcxne. 

Psaltress (sglties) rare; now ovly poetic. 
[app. short for psaltreress, fern, of psalirer, 
PSALTEBEB,] A female player on the psaltery. 

tfx5S9 R. Hall Life Fisher (1655) 3 [John’s] Head was 
beg’d of King Heiod, at a banquet of 'Wine by a Psaltiesse, 
or woman dancer. 2^ Benlowes Theoph. ix, liv. Rare 
Psaltresse, with Heav’n-drops inebriate 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus w. 665 Eaith is a wintry clod* But springtide, 
like a dancing psaltress, passes Over its breast to waken it 
X875 — Ansi^h, Apol. 98 Cbantress and psaltress, flute- 
girl, daiicing-girl. 
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PSEUDO. 


Psammite (psse’mait, sse’msiO Min 'tare. 
[a F. psammite, f, Gr. }j/d^fios sand + -ITe . cf 
Gr, ifmfijM’njs sandy.] A fine or smooth-grained 
sandstone : see qnot. 1859 
1837 J. T Swira tr. Vicafs lilcriars Pref 9 Other words, 
usra for the purpose of defining substances hitherto classed 


once into English terms. Ibid App. 178 The species of 
sandstone callM grey.wadkes by the Germans, and^am- 
mites by M. Brogniard. 1859 Page Handhk GeoL Terms, 
Psammtie, a term in common use among Continental 
geologists for fine-grained, fisile, clayey sandstones, m 
Gontr^istmction to those which are more siliceous and 
gritty, 1879 RuTLEir.y^wr^iPtfCi&j’MV 299 

Hence Pdamunltlc (-i tik) a., pertaining to> con- 
taining, or of the nature of psammite; consisting, 
as a sandstone, of fine rounded grams. 
x 847 m Websier. 1879 [see Pssfhitic]. 

Psanuuo- (pssemi?, ssem^), before a vowel 
psamm-, repr. Gr. paitfu-, combining form of 
tffdjiiws sand, entering mto some scientific terms. 
Psaonmobild (-du biiid), ZooL, a bivalve mollusc 
of the family Psammobnd&j typifi»i by tbe genus 
Fsammoha [Gr 3 ^oslife]; so PaanuxLo'bioid tz. 
(iSsammooaroiiio'mB, Path. (pi. -ata), a caici* 
noma contamiim concretions resembling sand 
(Billmgs Nat. Med, Diet. 1S90). Fsammodontid 
(-iTdp'ntid), Ichth , a fish belonging to the extmet 
Psanimodoiitidee^ a family of rays with fiat quadrate 
teeth, typified by the genus Psanwtodus [Gr. oSotJy, 
dSoyr- tooth]. Pflammolithio (-lijik) a, Geol. 
[Gr, XiOos stone], consisting of sandstone , used of 
groups of snata. Fsammopluloua (-^fibs) a, 
BoU [Gr, <piKa 5 loving], sand-loving, frequenting 
or growmg in sandy soil, as an insect or a plant 
II Fea stmopblfi [Gr. d^is snake, serpent}, name of 
a genus of snakes, a sand-snake or de§eit-snake; 
hence Faaunmophil, Faa*imiiopM3ie cu^s., of or 
belonging to the family Psammophtdie, and sub- 
family PsantTfiophtnaef typified by Psamviophis. 
liFaaiimiiosaroo ma Path (pi. -ata), a sarcoma or 
fleshy tumour with sand-like calcareous particles. 

1869 Trimen Flora Middlesex In tbe list of 

♦psammopbilous spedes the majority do not show a decided 
bias for any soil X901 Lancet 26 Jan, 251/1 A *psammo- 
sarcoma as large as an orange h^ grown from die fabc 
cerebri, compresang both prefrontal lobes, 

1 ) Psammoma (pssemdti*ma). Path. FL 
•omata. [mod.L,f. Gr )&d/«^/,iossaiid+-Jw^ as 
in carcinoma^ etc ] A tumour coutaimng calcar- 
eous particles like grains of sand ; usually occur- 
ring m the membranes or other parts of tbe brain, 
1876 tr. Htagner's Gen. Pathol (ed 6) 433 Psammoma is 
a for the most part very vascular tumor most often of 
cellulchsarcomatoiu nature, distmguished by the constant 
occurrence of variously abundant, round or rounded con- 
^^<»Uy lammated chalky masses. 1899 Allhum Syst. 
Jae^yill,24X Occasionallypsanunomata are found attached 
to the choroid plexuses. 

+ pBiunmuTgloal, a. Ohs. rare-\ [f, Gr. 
ifdpfuhs sand + -€p7«5s, -ovpyos, working, worker + 
-lOAL : cf Meiallusgicax.] a word meaning 
Kterally "pertaming to ihe working of (or in) 
sand* ; an esoteric term in Alchemy . see quot 
ISS9 Moswyng PvMwuusPnf Ai; h, A heauenlye water 
or rather diumeof the Chymistes .wherof potable gold, aud 
that^phDoso^ea stone much spoken of,Wnot yet fond, 
consisteth. Hereupon also the name geuen vnto the art 
calling it Psmmurgjcall and misticall, and Annophysiall 
and holy, md greatest, as thoughe it had certame secreate 
letters, and such as it should be conueniente to kcue and 
r«lwia the profane commun people from 

Psarollte (ps0er<?bit), Palseont. [f Gr, ipip 
starling (or ipap 6 s speckled) + Ai0oy stone (see 
-use) j app, reudeung G. starstein, f. star starling 
astern stone,] Nome for the silicLfied stems of 
toce-fems found in the Permian or Lower New Red 
Sandstone, from the speckled markings which they 
exhibit m section. Also Fsaionite [f mod L 
Psarmtiis^ the generic name {L. psSrmius, name 
of some precious stone, Plmy) + -m] 

GecJ Terms, Psarolties or Psato- 
mtes. From this speckled appearance, which is visible to 
the naked eye, these fossils have also obtained the popular 
name i 9 hslhd ,Psaronties Pollux in 

^Upper Coal^easures of France, United States, &c 

tSJems ^ yi. 129 Tbe stems of tbe 

tree-ferns of the C^rbomferous [age] strengthened them- 
cord 3 ike aenal lOots, which 
look like «oimous fossil brooms, and aie known under 
tte namePsatonius,,] x^ Psarohie,Psaromie. 

Psauter, psawter, -tery, -try, obs ff. 
PSALTEB, PsAtTBiiY, Psaw ; See Pshaw 
II PscIleat,IW(UlCTt(psxent). Egypta. [a. 

Gk. (pxf 7 >=Ii-gyptia“ Demotic p-skhmt, i.c p dk 
Hterogl. sekhtn, sekkent, 
sekhet, sekhie, the double crown of Egypt.] The 
double crovra of ancient Egypt, combining the 
white crown of Uppei Egypt with the red crown 
of Lower Egypt, used after the union of the two 
kingdoms under Menes. (See Budge, Detrets of ' 
(1904) 11. 32.) I 


The word came into use through the discoveiy of the 
Bosetta Stone in 2798, in this, line 9 of the Egyptian text 
has a hieroglyph read sehhet, line 26 of the Demotic text 
has A-ehJitfii, and line 44 of the Greek text has 
[x8o2 Flumtrc in Genii, Mag-, LXXII. ito8 In the midst 
of which ^all be the crown called j/foxevr (an Egyptian 
word probably) 1809 Pobsom in OsxVq Greek MaroUs 
The bastleta called iroXENT.] x8x4 T. Young in Archae- 
olorza XVIII 6q There shall be placed in the midst of them 
. .the crown Pschent, which ornament he then wore. 1857 
Birch Anc. Poitei^ (1858) I 87 Mui, the mother goddess, 
the companion of Ainen-Ra, wearing on her head the 
■ ’ ' 2877 A B. Edwards Up 

„ crowned with the pschent x888 
Incycl I 22/2 These are the largest figures 
of Egyptian sculpture, being 66 feet high from the feet to 
the pscfient with which the king’s head is covered 
PselapllOgliatlL (ps-, sf'lafognse !>). ZooL [f 
mod L. Pselaphognatha neut pi , f Gr. iprjXatpdv 
to grope about + ^vaSos jaw.] A member of the 
Pselaphognatha, a division of diplopod Mynapoda, 
having the second pair of jaws pediform So 
Fsdaphogrnathous (-pgu^Jias) a,, belonging to 
this division. 

Fsellism (ps-, se liz'm). Path. [ad. Gr. \?'€A- 
'hxap.QS stammering, f. to stammer, f. 

^cAXds stammering. Cf. mod. F. pselhsme (Littri), ] 
Any defect of enunciation, as stammeiing, lisping, 
etc , due either to nervous affection or to malforma- 
tion of the vocal organs. So FselUsmo'logist, 
FseUismology, nmce~wds. 

(X799 Hooper Med Diet, PseUistmis, defect of speech. 
xB^ inDuNGLisoN Med. Lear] 1836 Househ Words Nov. 
464 Professors of Fsellismology have existed for some tune 
past. 1890 Cent Diet., Pselltsm XB9S in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

FsepMsm (ps-, sf-fiz’m). Gr. Anttq. Also 
m Gr.-Lat form pseplirsnia, pi. -ata. [ad. 
Gr, f. to vote, prop, with 

pebbles, f. frit^os pebble.] A decree enacted by a 
vote of a public assembly, esp. of the Athenians. 

1636 Blount Glossogr, Pseplasm {psephtsmeC^, a decree, 
Statute, Law or Ordinance. 1697 Potter Greece i. 

xxvh (1715) 149 No Psephism shall pass to the Commons, 
before [etc.] x86o Mill Pepr. Govt, (1865) 41/1 In the 
Athenian Democracy, , in the time of its most complete 
ascendancy, the popular Ecdesia could pass Psephisms 
(mostly decrees on single matters of policy), but laws, so 
called, could only be made or altered by .the Nomothet® 

Fsephite (ps-, srfait) Min [mod. f. Ger 
psephit, F. psiphite^ £ Gr pebble, round 

stone + -ITE ^ 2 b.] A breccia or conglomerate 
composed of pebbles or small rounded stones. 
Hence Fsephitio (-rtik) a,, of, of the nature of, 
small pebbles; composed as a conglomerate of 
small rounded pebbles or stones. 

1870 Rotley study Rocks xiv. 299 The clastic locks, 
which he divides into the psephitic (from ikniiof, a small 
stone) , the psammitic, and the pelitic 
Psephomancy (ps-, sf frmsensi). [f Gr fnibos 
pebble + -majtoy.] See quot. 

* 7*7 Eailey voI. *11, Psephonumey , . , a Divination by 
Pebble Stones, distinguished by certain Charac£eis,andput 
^ Lots into a Vessel , which, having made certain Supplica- 
tions to ae Gods to direct them, they diew out, and accord- 
ing to the Cl^ractei^ conjectured what should happen to 
them. 1832 Roget Thesaurus § 511, 

tPsetta*ceous,a. Obs.rare-K \i.li.psetta 
(Pliny), a. Gr. ^tto a turbot or other flat fish + 
-AOEOtJS.] Belonging to the group of flat fishes 
x66x Lovell Hist. Amm. ^ Mtn Introd , The Psetta- 
ceous, or pimn and spinose, have a spine that seemeth to be 
divided in the midd st. 

Psettme_ (ps-, seism), a. (si.) TclKL [f. 
mod.L Psetiiiise pi,, f Psetta, name of the typical 
genus, see prec. and -ineL] Belonging to the 

subfamilyP5^^*«»offlatfishes,iacliidingtheturbot, 

bnU, etc. “b. sb, A fish of this subfamily. 
Pseucliomacfry, yanant of Psyohomaohy Obs 
Fsouchrolutist, obs. variant of Psyohrolutist. 
Pseud-aconitLne to -axis : see Pseudo- 2 
t Fseadapo stle. Ods. Alsopseudo-apostle. 
[ad. Gr. ^evtoiicrroAos (2 Cor. xi 13) f. fivb- 
(see Pseudo-) -i- dtre^erroAos Apostle.! a faliie 
or pretended apostle. ^ 

. fr > 449 ! seePsEUUo.] 1553 LatimerZ^/ StrE Bayntm 
m Foxe.4, (1363) 1322/1 And what the pseudoa^tles 

1383 pMudapostles], aduersanes to saynt Paule, woulde 
so haue taken them, 1624 Bp Hall Scpin. pXA 18 
Rem Wks. (1660) 14 For these Philippian Pseudapostles, 
^ojrayra w«e they memies to the of Omsu >7% 
i This saneuinarv Ps.eudflnncH« . ' 
apostle. 


r „ 17*1- 

[1840 Worcester, Pseudo- 


Lei.toLd 

x8oo Bailev,’^« 
apostle ] 

So t Fseu'dapostoTical a. Obs. 

.1603 M Brief Exam. An idle declamation 

la j^yse of this pseadapost[olJicaU petition. 

IfPseudechiB (ps-,s«7’dekis), Zool [modL 
genenc name, f. Gr. Pbeud(o- + IviJ yjper ] 
A genus of very venomous snakes of family Colti- 
Mte, series ProUrodyphsi, subfamily Elapintt, 

Death-adder, 

P porphyria^ of Australia Hence attnb. 
ps^taechts poison, poisoning. Also Fsende ’olilo a 
of or peitainmg to the Pseudechis 
X897 Allhum Syst. Med, 11 . 8 n The toxic proteids of 


the poison of pseudechis, Ibul 812 Cobra poison contains 
proto-^bumose, and so does pseudechis poison Ihzd, 824 
In the case of pseudechis poisoning, lotd, 822 Effects of 
the injection of pseudechic venom. 

Pseudelephant, •elmlnth see Pseudo- 2. 

II Psevidepig[raplia (ps-, sw 7 deprgrafa), sb. 
pi. [a. Gr. neut. pi of jj/evSeiri^pa^os * with false 
title *, f. rpevS-j PaKUD(o- + kviypd^eiv to inscribe (see 
Epigraph). Cf. Apocrypha.] A collective term for 
books or writings bearing a false title, or ascribed 
to another than the true author; spurious writ- 
ings, spec, applied to certain Jewish writings 
composed about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but asaibed to various patriarchs and prophets 
of the Old Testament, Also szug in anglicized 
form Pseudepigraph (-c’pigraf). 

X&2 Ray Disc 37 Ihe Verses now extant under the Name 
of Sibylline Oracles axe all suspected to be false and pseud- 
epigrapha. 1884 C A. Briggs Bthl Study 155 The book 
of Jubilees of the first century and other pseudepigraphs 
of the time 1886 ~ Messmme Proph xiii 41a We have 
an example of such a pseudepigraph in Ecclesiastes x^o6 
H B SwETF Apocalypse Intiod xv § i 170 The Jewish 
pseudepigiapha bear the names of Old Testament patri- 
archs, langh, or prophets 

Hence FsendepFgraphal, Fsendepigra’phio, 
-leal [see Ehgraphig], Fseudepl graphons ad/s., 
peitaining to or having the character of pseud- 
epigrapha ; falsely or erroneously ascribed to some 
author ; spurious ; Fsendepl'graphy [see Efigra- 
thy], false ascription of autliorship. 

<rx638 Mede Whs (1672) 388, I will not set my rest upon 
a *Pseudepigraphal Testimony, 17x3 M, Davifs Amen 
Bnt I Pief 6 Amongst thesePseudo-EpigraphalPamjahlets 
of such early Pretensions, must be placuSt James’s Proto- 
Evangelion. XQ04H A A Kennedy St Paulas Concept 
last Things 11 63 The pseudcpigraphal literature of 
Judaism anterior to and contemporary with St Paul itop 
J Jacobs in i^ih Cent Sept 498 Its histoiy is obscured by 
amass of ^pseudepigraphic writings 1867 i^ai. Rev 
30 Mar 406/2 Into the wild chaos of so called *psBud epi- 
grapbical writings . they threw their own gospel 2678 Cuu- 
woRTH Intell, Syst, 1 iv, § 17 296 To conclude the Orohick 
Poems to have been ^Psetidepigraphous. 1804 G C M 
Douglas m Lex Mosatca 75 ['Ihat] the whole of the pro- 
phets and historical books are pseudepiRraphous or pseudo- 
nymous 1843 Brande Did Sc Gic,, ^Pseudeptgraphy, the 
ascription of false names of authors to works. 

t Psetldepi'SCOpy. Ohs. rare. AlsoSpseud- 
eplsoopaoy [f Gr xj/cnbivicKOTros a spurious 
bishop . see Episgopy ] The rule or existence of 
a ^unous or pretended bishop or bishops. 

Z64X Milton Ammadv. Pref, 2 A long usurpation and 
convicted Pseudepiscopy of Pi elates {altered in iZike. edd 
to pseudepacopacyj. 

Fseudeponyixious (ps-, siwdup/i'ninios), a. 
Gr, Hist. [f. Gi. ilfwieirifyvfjLos falsely named 
after some one (f, ipevb^ Pseudo- + Iv&ivviaos 
given as a name)+-ous. see Etonym, Epony- 
mous.] That gives an erroneous name to the year, 
that IS wrongly named (as arclion of the year). 

1833 Grote G 7 eece ii xc XI. 673 note, This decree 
bears date on the idth of the month Skirrophonon (June), 
under the archonship of Nausikles Tliis archon is a wrong 
or pseud-eponymous archon 

Pseudh.80iiial to -imago : see Pseudo- 2. 
Pseu'dism. nome-wd. [f. Gr. false + 

-iSBT.] A false statement. 

*899 Q Rev. Apr. 424 Conventional pseudisms have been 
incessantly meted out to him 

II Psendisodomoil (psif^jsisj? dafmpn). Anc. 
Arch, [neut. of Gr ifevtuxobopos adj, (Vitruvius), 
f, ^€vS- (ace Pseudo-) + l<x 6 to}ws (see Isodomon).] 
A method of building in which the courses were 
of unequal height, length, or thickness, but the 
blocks alike m each course. Hence Fseudifio*- 
nature of or pertaining to this, 
loox Ho^ano Phfvy II. 593 In case they be not euen laid 
noi ranged streight,but that sonic part of the wall is thicker 
than others, they teme xt Pseudisodomon xyod PmcLirs, 
Pseudisodomon, a kind of Build mm the Walls of which are 
'i’hickness, Leitch tr. 

§232 (ed a) 210 ’The walls ate 
isodomous or pseudisodomous, often with oblique joints 

qnasi-o'i'- {sb; ado.) 
Like combining element PssuDO- as a seiiarate 
worf] Fal^ coimteifeit, pretended, spurious, 
t Also (asol. (Now usually hyphened to the follow- 
ing nonn: see Psbodo-i.) +b.rA(witbrf/.l Afalse 
pason, a pretender, fa ado. Falsely. Obs. rare. 
WvcuF JFij 308 Hou men shal know, riche 
PseudoK may spek. myche 
CowiR Cenf IL ipo It W tbanne 

(RcIU) II. 55 Ffor thou and otter cMudo ban 

343 What »gi«t 
likelihode hau. come bi habundannee 
A ns came bi her pouerte in bam. 

Such A4W* apostle, was among vs som^ 

Si .kJ P “ committee of Synod deposed 

‘‘I?™®? mmtttne. iSio ^xrrr iST to 

Dwnries which, when long 
gratified, become a sort of pseado necessaries. 1854 Mas. 
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PSEUDO-, 


Oliphant Iff Hephnm. II aai * Your reverent worship has 
acquaintance with my kinswoman said the pseudo youth 

Pseudo- (ps-, siwdii), before a vowel usually 
pseud-j repr. the Gr. combining element ipevbo-j 
* false, falsely from stem of ^et;8-ijs adj. 
false, \p€vB~os falsity, falsehood, ipeiSB-eiv to deceive, 
cheat, if/€i&S-ea6ai to be false, speak falsely Form- 
ing in Greek many compounds; with sbs,, as 
ipevSofjiapTvs, ~Tvp false witness, ipevdaTroffroXos false 
apostle or messenger, i^evddptSpos a false number, 
tff€vddpyvpos mock-silver ; with adjs. or adj forma- 
tives = falsely, as ^€u5o\(J7oj speaking falsely, 
t//€vd 6 Tr\ovT 05 feigned to be rich ; and sometimes 
with verbs, as tl/evdonoieiy to falsify. 

Some of these Gr, substantives and adjectives 
were adopted in later Latin, esp. terms of natural 
history, as pseudanchusa bastard alkanet, pseudo- 
spliex false wasp, pseudosmaragdus false emerald, 
and words of Christianity, as pseudapostolust 
pseudochrtstus^ pseitdopropheia^ etc. In later 
times, pseudo- was prefixed also to L words, 
as pseudojldvus bastard yellow, psetidoliqmdus^ 
pseudopastor ( J ei ome) Thence it became common 
in med.L., as in pseudodoctor^ pseudonuncius^ etc. ; 
see Du Cange. 

In English, pseudo^ appears first in Wyclif, viz. in 
adaptations of L words of the Vu^ate, as pseudo- 
chrtstf pseudoprophet ^ and m woids formed after 
these, as pseudo-clerk^psmdo-frere ( = Iwtc^^pseudo- 
prtesU Few examples occur m the 15th and 
16th c., and in these pseudo was usually written 
separately, ns an adj. . see prec. woid. But after 
1 600 the combmation of pseudo- with a sb. became 
common: at least 20 examples appear before 
1700, and 20 more before 1800. By 
had become a living element prefixable at will, 
instead of the adjective false otspunous, to any sb., 
and the examples during the 19th c. are very 
numerous. To adjectives pseudo- began to be pre- 
fixed in the 17th c. ; but examples are not numerous 
till the 19th c., when the use with an adj. became 
nearly as free as with a sb. 

In this dictiona^, words m pseudo- are dealt with in 
three noups. 1 Those in which the two elements have 
theur obvious and ordinary sense, being thus equiva- 

lent to an adj, or adv. 

2 Scientific and technical terms, not in general use, in 
which either the element with which pseudo^ is combined, 
IS not a separate word in English, or if it is, the combination 
IS a permanent term, with a special meaning, 

3. Important combinations and compounds, in general 
use, or of long history, or having denvatives • these are 
treated as Main words. 

1 Prefixed to any noun or adjective, forming 
combinations, mostly nonce-wds., with the sense 
‘ false, pretended, counterfeit, spunous, sham, falsely 
so called or represented ; falsely, spuriously, appa- 
rently but not really’. Heve pseudo- is properly 
hyphened. 

As pwido- can be prefixed to any word almost as freely as 
it can be qualified by ^ false* or the like, the possible com- 
binations are unlimited m number, and no purpose would 
be served by giving a long list Instead of this, a catena of 
quotations is given in chronological order to illustrate the 
use, a. with a substantive, b. with an adjective, 
a. Prefixed to sbs. 

rci38o* see Pseudo-Christ, Pseudoprophet.] ct2lio 
WYCLIF Set ff'hs, I. 176 Siche novelries of pseudo-fiens 
shulden prelatis and alle men a^en stonden. /md. 200 And 
so pseudo clerkes,,spuylen symple men as wolves doone 
sheepe, / 3 /d, II. 173 3 if pseudo-preestis prechen amys. 
x6m Purciias Pzlgrtv/age (1614) 158 Nicephorus mentioneth 
a Pseudo-Hoses of the lewes destroied with his Com- 
plices in a like rebellion. z6a8 Burton Anat Mel i 111 ii 
IV. (ed 3) 105 So must I needs . . bitterly taxe those tyrannising 
Pseudopolititians 1649 Heyltn Relat. ^ Obsero, 11. lo 
Rdr , A Combmation or Faction of Pseudo-Pohtitians, and 
Pseudo-Xheobgitians, Heretics and Schismaticks ifiga 
Gaulb Magastrom 365 Praestigious sacnficers, and pseudo- 
prcsageis. 1657 Tomlinson Renmde Dtsp 130 He derides 
the Vanity, of the Pseudomedtck. a 163^3 J Durham 
Exp Rev xiv i 500 This doctrine was urged against the 
Pseudo-nicodimites. 1674 G T homson (*//?) *Op 5 o/ne 0 o 6 off 
TaTpo-YvutfcTj The Character of an Ortho-Chymist and 
Pseudo-Chymist. x68o G Hiciccs Sp/rti of Popery a This 
Rebellious Pseudo-Minister. Ib/d 70 Twenty six. of these 
Heroical Pseudo-Zealots *711 Shaftesb. Charac (1737) 
1 . ids These may be term’d a sort of pseudo-asceticks. 1743 
Pope Dune Mock-Advt., A certam Pretendei, Pseudo- 
Poet, or Phantom, of the name of Tibbald 1731 Smolletp 
Per. Pic. (1779) II* Ixui. 192 This pseudo-enthusiast pro- 
posed to visit the great church 1753 — Cni. Fathom (178^ 
208/a The pseudo-parson was veiy much affected by this 
generous proffer 175s Monitor No. i. L 8 Pseudo-patriots, 
who under the mask of liberty and public virtue, concealed 
their self-interested .designs. ivfiSfiLACKSTONECwiw HI. 
XVI. 24B The writ of qwire impedit commands the disturbers, 
the bishop, the pseudo-patron, and his clerk, to permit the 
plaintiff to present a proper person to such a vacant church. 
1787 JcrFCRSON Writ. (1859) II 240 These Pseudo- 
evangelists pretended to inspiration. iBoa-ia Bentham 
Ration, yuatc Emd. (1827) V 617 Whether m the character 
of legislator or pseudo-legislator. 1809 Byron Bards A 
Rev viii, O’er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail. 
x8ax Nm Monthly Mag, 304 , 1 piopose. that we use the 
term Pseudo^Cenileman^ to signify gentleman m its abused 
sense, 1835 Southey Doctor Interch, ix. III. 27 As 


justly entitled to the name ot the Koran as the so called 
pseudo-bible itself. 1838-9 Hallam Htsi Lit III nr iii 
§ 18 13 A dogmatic pseudo-philosophy, like that of Para- 
celsus. 1844 in Ard/mol Jml (1845) I 347 The psendo- 
isle ofPurbeck 1831 Ruskin Stones Ven (1874) Lxx 213 
Inlaid with mock arcades m pseudo-perspective. 1833 
Hawthorne Eng Note-Bks, (1883) I 418 They, have no 
pseudo-gentility to support 1839 Saxe Poems, Progress 
190 The march of Process let the Muse explore In pseudo- 
^lence and empiric lore 1879 Farrar St Paid II S4 
Those who. .vented their hatred of Paul in the Fseudo- 
Clementmes [Cf Ibid 1. 677 The fo^enes known as the 
Clementine Homilies, the Clementine Recognitions ] 1887 
Daily News 19 Oct. 2/7 The artisans* dwellings the sites 
of which were sold to pseudo-pbilanthiopists so dieaply. 
1901 Daily Chron 9 Sept 3/7 Pseudo-education is spoiling 
born workers and stifling thinkers in the birth 

b Prefixed to adjs 

[1664* see Pseudo-Chriotan] 1673 H More Brief 
Reply 3, 1 add superstitious.* , and by superstitious, I 
undeistand pseudoreUgious, if I may so speak, that is, false 
or depiaved religious woiship 1^7 Plot Oxforddt 235 
A Pseudo-perpetual motion made by the descent of several 
guilt bullets upon an indented declmty. 1684 Evflyn 
Diary 23 Feb , A pseudo-politic adherence to the French 
interest. 1817 Coleridge Xi/ 19 Pope’s.. translation 
of Homer, which, I do not stand alone in regarding as the 
main source of our pseudo-poetic diction. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr* Comp, 585 The literary, or rather the pseudo-literary 
history of the first half of the sixteenth century. 1841 
Thackeray Men ^ Coats Wks. 1900 XIII. 604 In a sort of 
pseudo-military trim. 1830 OsLOrs^Greeceii. Ixvii. VIII, 503 
In one of the Aristotelian or Fseudo-Anstotelian treatises 
1834 De Quincey Autohog Sk Wks. II, 271 As yet 
false taste, the pseudo-romantic rage, had not violated the 
most awful solitudes 1865 PusEY Etren. 365 The pseudo- 
reformed and unbelieving philosophers of those times 1873 
Lowell Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 65 Impertinent details 
of what we must call the pseudo-dramatic kind. x8to 
Swinburne Stud Shaks, 1x3 Too deeply ingramed.,to be 
perverted by any provincial or pseudo-patnotic preposses- 
sions. x886 Macm Mag Mar. 427 Scholastic fancies., 
clothed with pseudo-logical forms x8^ Allbnifs Sysi. 
Med. VII, 658 The pseudo-localising symptoms are apt to 
lead to an enoneous opinion as to the exact position of the 
new growth, 

2 , Special combinations ; nearly all terms of 
modem science, (a) indicating close or deceptive 
resemblance to the thing denoted by the second 
element, without real identity or affinity with it ; 
or sometimes simply denoting an abnormal or 
erratic form or kmd of the thing; (b) denoting 
something which does not correspond with the 
reality, or to which no reality corresponds, as false 
perceptions, errors of judgement or statement. 

The second element is properly GreeL but very frequently 
Latin, and occasionally English; m the last case almost 
alwa:^ hyphened, but not so usually in the other two except 
when the full form pseudo- is used before a vowel 

These words, like those in i, are practically unlimited m 
number ; tbemorehnportant are entered m their alphabetical 
places as mam words , others of less importance follow here. 

PseTLd-aoo'nltine (formeily Chem., a 

highly poisonous alkaloid occurring m Aconituvi 
ferox (also pseudo-aconitine). (Improper use 
of prefix.) II Fseudeasthe'sla Faih, [mod.L. ; 
cf. Anjesthesia], false or depraved sensation, as 
that occurring apparently in an amputated limb. 
FsendamTnila'cxuiu Zool. (pi. -a)| name for each 
of five spaces or areas resembling ambulacra in 
certain Crinoids ; so Fsendamlnaa'cxal simu- 
lating an ambiilacrmn, or of the nature of a pseud- 
ambulacrum {Cent. Diet.). PseudaatKB'boid a, 
Zoot.) deceptively lesembling an amceba. || Fseud- 
aphla (-se fia) Doth. [mod.L., f. Gr. touch], 
false or perverted sense of touch (Mayne 1858, 
Billings Mft Med. Diet. 1890). Fsendapose- 
iua‘tic a. Zooh [Gr. dird away, sign, mark], 
applied to deceptive markings or colouring of an 
animal, having a tendency to repel the attacks of 
another species, e. g* by suggesting something 
dangerous or unpleasant, f Fseudarachnldan 
(-arge’knidan) of or pertaining to a divi- 
sion of the Tracheate Arachnida, also termed 
Adelarthrosomata, containing the Pseudo-scor- 
pions, So/pugtdsef and Harvestmen; as sb. an 
araclmidan of this order. || Fsendarthxo sis 
Surg, (pi. -OSes) [Gr. dpOpuais articulation], 
the formation of a false joint, as when the two 
parts of a fractured bone fail to unite. Fsepd- 
ata xlo a. Path., resembling but not really of the 
natuie of ataxy. Fseuda'xixie a. Zoo/,, applied 
to a gronp of Cervtdse or deer closely resembling 
the Axis (Axis 2 ). Fseuda'zis Bot. (also pseudo- 
axis . pi. -es), an apparent axis or main shoot 
formed by the series of stronger branches of the 
successive bifurcations in dichotomous branching. 
Fseude lephant ZooL, an animal lesembling an 
elephant, as a mastodon. Fseu’delminth, pseud- 
lielmiuth, Path [Gr. tKpm, kXpive- worm], 
something deceptively resemblmg an entoparasitic 
worm. II FseudeWiron (pi. -a) Entom., a 
spunous or degenerate elytron or wing-sheath m 
certam insects. Fseude'mhvyo Zoo/,, a spurious 
embryo, a term applied to vanous larval forms in 


sea-urchins, starfishes, and sponges; hence Fseud- 
emhryo nio a, 1[ Fseudence'phalns Path [Gr. 
€yK€(f>dXos brain], a monster having a vascular 
tumour in place of the brain (Dunglison 1844) 

II Fseudepiploon (-epi’ploipn) Orrnth , a mem- 
brane in the abdomen of certam birds, resembling 
the epiploon m mammals, but not investing the 
intestmes, hence Fseudeplplo io a. Pseud- 
e plsema tic a. ZooL [Gr kvi upon, crv/ia sign, 
maik], applied to markings or colouring de- 
ceptively resembling those called eptsematte,\rhidtL 
seive to allure or attract othei mdividuals of the 
species. Fsendlim mal, psendo-hasmal a. Zoo/. 
[Gr. aljua blood], of or pertaining to the circu- 
lating fluid m some invertebrates, analogous to 
but not really blood, and to the vessels which 
contain it. || Fseudhaltexes (-bselti»‘rrz) sb.pl. 
Entom. [see Haltebes], a name for the peud- 
elytm (see above). |1 Fseudlma'gro Entom., an 
imperfect imago or winged stage in certain insects, 
as the Epheniendte, succeedmg the pupal stage ; 
also called subimago; hence Psendima'ginal n. 
Fseudo-aca'oia, the tree Pobinia Pseudacacia 
(~ Aoaota 1 2, Locust-tbeb 2). Psendo->aco*iil- 
tine » pseudaconittne Fseudo-a ikaloid Chetn., 
a substance allied to the alkaloids, but not strictly 
one of them. FBeu‘do-a*]i£rle Geom., an angle 
in non-Fuclideaii geometry. Pseudo-apople otic a. 
Path,, simulating apoplexy. Fseudo-artlcixla*- 
tion Zoo/., a structure havmg the appearance of an 
articulation but not really forming one. Fsendo- 
a*ad.B = pseudaxis (see above). 

{Continued on next page,) 

[1875 H C Wood Thet ap (1870) 171 BBhm and Ewens have 
physiologically studied the alkaloid of Aconitum ferox 
under the name of *psevdaconitia ] 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. (ed 6) 777 The variety of acomtia obtained frran this 
plant has been very im;^operly teimed pseud-aconitine or 
pseud-aconitia. x8^ Dunglison Med. Lex,, '^’Psmdses- 
thesia. 1833 J. R. Reynolds Dis. Brain 'nii, Pseudaes- 
thesiae are common^ 1873 Nicholson Palsoni, 133 Each 
^seud-ambulacruni is furrowed by a loi^itudinal groove. 
x88o W. S Kent Injusorta I, 111 37 [“Diese] can revert 
at will to a ^pseud-amoeboid and repent state 1890 Fouir 
TON Colours Amm. xvii 337 ♦Pseudaposematic colours, 
arespecial instances of Procry ptic colours, and deceptively 
resemble Aposematic colours 1833 Kirby Bah «$• Jmt. 
Anim. II* xix 302 ^Pseudarachnioan Condy lopes This 
Class, whK^ is formed from the Tracbeary Aracnnidans ^ 

of Respiration and Circulation^^ IbiS 303 The most 
remarkable genus of the second Oiderof Pseudarachnidans 
is one described m the Linnean Transactions in which the 
posterior legs exhibit a raptonous character 1843 Dung- 
lison Med, Lex,, *PseudartArosis 1876 tr. iFagnePs 
Gen Pathol, (ed. 6) 290 Bhctremities of bones in stumps 
after amputation dimmish in pseudarthrosis. 1899 A Uhut/s 
Syst Med VII. 3B8 There were motor disorders., at first 
^seudataxic 1^7 A, H Garrod in Proc Zool Soc. x8 
Dama vulgans [etc.] are mtunately allied to the ^Pseud- 
axine group 1875 Bennett DvERSachd Bot. xsq The 
apparent pnmary shootj which in fact consists of the bases 
of consecutive bifurcations, may be termed a ^Pseud-axis 
or Sympodium Ibid 158 Two prmcipal forms of Cyme 
may be distin^ished,accordmg as a Fseud-axis.. is formed 
or not. 1767 Hunter in Phil Trans LVIII. 38 A *pseud- 
elepbant, or animal mcognitum. x^ Cefd, Diet, cites 
CouBS. x866 CoBBOLD Tapeworms Introd 9 Sometimes 
these '^pseudelminths are really so^worm-hke that a mere 
naked eye examination is insufficient to determine their 
nature. x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, IV xlviL 370 *Pseud- 
elytra twisted, attached to the anterior leg. 1840 Westwood 
Ctassf, Insects J 1 294 note. The pseudely tra (Mr. Newman] 
considers as analogous to the tippets of the Lepidopteia. 
x^7 *Pseud-embryo [see pseudoproct below] x88o W. S. 
Kent Inftsona 1 . 191 The coalescing amcebiform zooids , 
form by repeated segmentation a pseud-embryo, or so-called 
ciliated larva 2883 W. F R. Wcldon m Proc* Zool, Soc 
640 In all the Anatidce the representative of the horizontal 
septum is attached to the vential abdominal wall, so that 
it does not cover any of the intestine coils. Note* This 
septum has been mentioned by various authors . From its 
resemblance to a modified Mammalian mesentery, J would 
propose to call it * *pseudepiplobn *. X890 Poulton Colours 
Anim. xvii. 337 *Pseudepisematic colours .. are special 
instances of Anticryptic colours.., and may depend for 
success upon the deceptive resemblance to Episematic 
colours. 1867 J Hogg Microsc, ». iu. 562 In the Hirudi- 
nidae. a system of vessels homologous with the *pseud- 
haenml system exists tSjq Kxjxlsv Anat Inv Amm t 37 
In the Aitbropoda no segmental organs or pseud-haemal 
vessels aie known 1840 WeSTWood Classtf. Insects II 
292 These organs have been termed prdbalanciers, praehal- 
teres, *pseudhalteres, pseudely tra, or anterior wings 1836-9 
Todds CycL Anat II 880/2 The condition of the insect 
previously to this change [1 e. after throwing off the pupa- 
covering, but befoie ridding themselves of the delicate 
enveloping membrane] has been called by Mr Curtis the 
^pseudimago state 1867 F. Francis Anglingvi. (1880) 193 
It is only a half complete insect, and is termed the pseud. 
hncKo, or false image 1773 A. Burnaby Trav N Amer, 
6 g It produces the ^pseudo acama, or locust-tree 1903 
Bally Chron 19 May 7/x The acacia to be tried is the 
pseudo acacia introduced from North America, where it is 
called the locust tiee 1887 A. VL.'^Oim'aAmm.Alkiihidss 
They might be some *pseudo-alkaIoid , such as kreatme or 
kreatmine, amides rather than alkalies. X899 Allbutts 
Syst Med, VII. 666 In ^pseudo-apoplectic attacks the appli- 
cation of cold to the head, blistering [etc ] . are the bestreme- 
dial measures 1833 Dana Crust, ii. 1204 Possibly the last 
transverse *^pseadQ-articulatioii is incorrectly so considered. 



PSBTTDO-- 

Pseudo-) combining form, 2 Special com- 
binations. {Continued from preceding 
11 Paendo-baqi-llus (pl.-i), false bacillus, one of 
the minute crystals sometimes found in sjpti- 
tnm. 11 Pseudo-baoteTitun (pi. -la), a formation 
simulating a bactenum jj Psemiobasi’dinm 
BoL (pi. -ia), namo for fonnations resemblmg and 
accompanying the basidia m certain fungi. 
II Psettdoble’psia(erron. ''b\e;psv&)Batk, [modX , 
f. Gr jSAeV'y looking, sight], false or perverted 

’n^XonC^pseudi^sia), || Pseudobracblum (-br^^ - 

ki^m) Ichih. (pi. -la) [modL., £. L. brachinm 
arm], the elongated base of the jpeetoral fins, 
resembling an arm, in pediculate fishes; hence 
Psoudobxa'cbial a* (Gill cited in Cent Dict^* 
Psou^dobraaicli (-brjfigk), II Pseudobra ncbia 
(pi. -im), II Pseudobra nchium (pi. -ia), Jchth. 
[Gr. ^pa7X*« gills], names for an organ or structure 
in certain fishes, resembling, but not having the 
function of a gill; hence Pseudobra aoMal oi., 
pertaimng to or of the nature of a psendobranch, 
etc. ; Pseudobra ucbdate n,, furnished with or 
having a pseudobianch, etc. Pseudobroo’kite 
Min^ oxide of titanium and iron, occurring in 
small tabular crystals resembling brookite 
PBeudo-bu*lb Bot^ the enlarged base of the stem 
(resembling a bulb but solid) in many epiphytic 
orchids. Pseudo-bulbar a, Bath*, applied to a 
form of paralysis, in symptoms but not m ongm, 
resembling bulbar paralysis (Billings 1890). 
Pseudo-bu-lbil Bot, an outgrowth produang 
antheridia and archegoma, which sometimes takes 
the place of the sporangia 11^ ferns. Pseudo- 
bu'lbous a, Botf apparently but not really bulb- 
ous; of the nature of or having a pseudobulb. 
Pseado-oa'roinold a. and sK ZooL [Gr. na^Kivos 
crab], applied to certain macrurous crustaceans 
whi^ simulate brachyurous ones or crabs 
(Hnxiey). Psewdo-ceratoplioms (-seratp’foros) 
a* ZooL [Gr. /clpos, Kepar- horn, -^opor bearing], 
apparentiy hom-beanng; resembbng the buds of 
horns. II Pseudooeroa-ria Zool , a stage in certain 
Gregarifoda resembling a Cmarta*^ UPseudo- 
obromia (-kr^iiuma) Bath* [Gr. colour], 

Mse or perverted perception of colour (Dnngbson 
1857, Billings 1890). Pseudocbxonism (-p'kron- 
iz’m) [afier AiTACfHBONisu;], afiilse datmg, an error 
ia date. Pseu.dochrouo*logiBt, a false chrono- 
logist, one who attributes a false date to some 
occurrence. Pseudo-olixy* 8 iilisJ 5 ^;flf^/;/. pseudo- 
pupa (see below). Pseudochry*Bo]ite Min* [cf. 
Gt. iff&fSoxpuaSXiBos (Diodorus Siculus)], ammeial 
resembling chrysolite. Paewdoccde (-sil) Anat 
[Gr. koiKos hollow], (a:) applied to the body- 
cavity of certam mvertebmtes, denved from spaces 
developed secondarily in the mesoblast, not 
directly from the blastocoele or original cavity 
of the embryo ; ( 3 ) applied to the fifth ventncle of 
the brain ; hence Pseudoco*lian a* in sense (b), 
Pseudocos’lio a* in sense (a), PBeudocoeloiue 
[cf. Ccelome] » sense (a)* [| Psen dooolume Ua 
Zoot*, a structure m corals simulating a colu- 
mella (see qnot.); hence Pseudocolume*llar a. 
P8eudo-oo‘ixuiii88uxe Zool* [modX. pseudoconi- 
missura\ a kind of commissure, consisting of 
connective tissue, not of nerve-substance [see Com- 
mssoEB 4], jommg the olfactory lobes in certam 
hatrachians; hence Psendo-comxnl'ssutBl a 
jj Psaudooonoba (-kp'qka) Omith* [see Cojxgmx 
4 c], a turbinated structure in the nose of birds, m 
front of and below the turbinal proper. Psen do- 
oone Bntom , a fluid or gelatinous cone in the eyes 
of certam Diptera, as distinct from the soUd crystal- 
line cone m the eyes of other insects; also attnb* 
ox adj* Psendo-coTiieoas a* Zool* , composed of a 
substance simulating true horn, as the base of ^e 
horn in the pronghorn antelope, which consists of 
agglutinated hairs |[ Peendoco'rtes Bot^ a false 
cortex, as that formed by the secondary branches 
closely adpressed to the mam branch m certain 
seaweeds \flmt* Diet* 1890, Syd* Soc Lex* 1895). 
JJ Pseiidoo‘o8t8 ZooL (pi, -«) [L costa rib], each 
of the slightly projecting parts between the septa 
of certam cor^ Pseiidoco*state 0., {a) Bot, 
applied to a leaf in which the vems are confluent 
so as to form an apparent margmal or mtra- 
margmal vein (Treas* Bot 1866) ; ( 3 ) Zool* hav- 
mg pseudocostse. + Psen doootyle doa Bot, Obs., 
a name for the germinating threads of the spores 
of cryptogams, formerly considered analogous to 
the cotyledons of phanerogams {Cent Diet* 1890). 
So j| Fseadocotyle'douse (mod,L ) pi*, crypto- 
gamous plants. Pseudo-cii'sls Bath* (see quot.). 
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p8ea‘do-croupPu[M.,adisorder simulating croup, 
as laiyngismus stridulus (Dunghson 1853). 
Pseado-mx'bic, -ca’bical adjs* Ciyst*, said of a 
composite crystal of lower symmetry simulat- 
ing a simple one of the cubic system Pseudo- 
ou'meae Chem., a hydrocarbon isomenc with 
cumene, bemg a modification of trimethylbenzene, 
CflHs (CHa)^, occuinng in coal-tar oil. H Pseudo- 
cyclosis Biol. [mod.L.: see Cyolosis], ‘the 
apparent circulation of food-particles within the 
body of an amoeba ' (Syd* Soc* Zex*)* |I Pseudo- 
oyesis (-soil* sis) Bhys* [modL., f. Gr. icvrjtris 
conception], spurious conception or pregnancy 
(DungUson 1842). Ps®a*dooyst (-sist) [see 
Cyst], (a) Zool a protoplasmic body occuiring 
in certam Greganmda\ ( 3 ) Bet* each of several 

n ‘ ismic bodies formed by the breakmg up of 
ments of certain Brotophyta \ (^ Bath, a 
false cyst, as a part of the peritoneal cavity closed 
by adhesion of the viscera m pentonitis. || Pseudo- 
deltLdinm Zool., a simple shelly plate which 
takes the place of the delhaium in certam hiachio- 
pod ^ells. Psen*do-di ke Geol,, a fissure filled up 
with sedimentary or other matter, having the 
appearance of a dike (Dikb 9> 9 b). ||Pseudo- 
dlplitlieria Bath*, a disease simulating diph- 
theria . also attnJb as pseudodiphtheria bacillus ; 
so Pseudo-dlphtlierl'tlo a* [cf. Diphthbeimo], 
Fseudo-dl stance Geom*, distance m non-Euchd- 
ean geometiy (Cent, Diet) Pseu’dodont a, 
Zool* [Gr. bdovs tooth], having horny epidermic 
teeth, as the Ormthorhynehus* Psendo-erysi*- 
pelas Bath,, any inflammatory disease resem- 
bhng erysipelas; so Pseu do-exysipe'latons a* 
f Psendo-erytlixln Chem, ‘an old name of 
ethyhe orselhnate’ (WattsZ??rf. Chem), llPseudo- 
flla*rla Zool*, a stage m the development of cer- 
tam Gf^eganmda, resembling a thread-worm of 
the genus Btlarta\ hence Pseudo-filafrian a* 
Pseu do-folla*C6ous a* Bot, simnlating a leaf, leaf- 
like. Pseu'do-fimit Bot, a innt formed by 
growth and modification of other parts besides the 
ovary (e. g. a fig, a strawberry, etc ) : = Pseudo- 
OAEB. Pseudog^e'na Mtn , native zinc sulphide, 
resemblmg lead sulphide or galena : Blaoe: 
Ja.ce 2, Blende. || F8etLdogiL*ster Zool*, a 
spurious gastric cavity produced by fusion in 
sponges. II Fseudoga'stxTila Emhryol*, an in- 
vaginated blastosphere simulalmg a gastrula. 
Fsendo-ge'nexal a., m Bath applied to a kind 
of paralysis simulating general paralysis. Pseudo- 
gene'Eio a* Nat* Hist*, apparently but not really 
genenc ; having the character of a pseudo-genus. 
Fsendo-ge nus Nat Hist, a spurious genus of 
animals or plants, e g. one based upon forms 
which are really st^es in the development of some 
species 11 Paeudogeusia (-gi 5 *sia), -gou'stia 
B(Uh* [mod L,, f. Gr, yevtfw taste, yeycroy to be 
tasted], false or perverted sense of taste. Fsaado- 
gyne (-d^m) JSntom, [Gr. yw-h female], one of the 
aganuc females of aphides and other insects, which 
leprodnce parthenogenetically ; so Pseudogynous 
(-^•dginas) a* Fseudogyrate (-dgoiofri^t) a. Bot 
[Gr. Tvpos ring], said of a fern having the annulus 
confined to the vertex of each sporangium ( Treas. 
Bot 1866). Pseadohn mal a* ^ pseudksiinal 
(see above). Psen do-baiUucina^tion BsycMcs 
(see quot.). Pseu'do-lxea xt Zool, each of several 
tabular o^ans, formerly desenbed as hearts, form- 
ing a communication between the hody-cavity and 
the pallial chamber in brachiopods. Pseudo- 
hexma'plixodllie a, Biol., apparently hermaphro- 
dite but actually unisexual; hence Pseudo- 
liezma'phxoditlsm, apparent hermaphroditism, 
as that due to an abnormal structure of the ex- 
ternal sexual organs (Cent. Diet 1890; Syd Soc* 
Lex* 1895). Pseudo-liexa gonOl a. Cryst , said 
of a composite crystal of lower symmetry simu- 
lating a simple one of the hex^onal system. 
Fseudo-hype'xtrophy Bath* [seeE&PEETROPHY], 
enlaigement of an organ by growth of fat or con- 
nective tissue, with atrophy of its proper substance ; 
soPseudo-liypertxo'plLlc a*, applied to a form of 
paralTOis caused by pseudo-hypertiophy of the 
muscles. |] Psendola'blnm Zool, a part in chilo- 
podous Myriapoda (see quofc); hence Pseudo- 
la'bial a. Pseudo-lateral a* Bot, ‘having a 
tendency to become lateral when it is normally 
tenninal, as the fruit of certam Hepatiett ’ (Cent* 
Diet) II PseudoleucliBmia (-ll»kr‘mid) (enon, 
-leucmmia, -leukaemia), || Psen'dolenoocytlise - 
mla, Bath* [see Leuoh^mia, LBUOOOYTHasMiA], 
names for Hodgkin’s disease, as resembling 
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leuchjemia, but not involving increase in the 
number of leucocytes, Pseudo-laacocyte (-li^*k 3 - 
S3it) Bath*, a morbid formation resembling a 
leucocyte. Pseudo-lichen (-loi'ken) Bot., a pai a- 
sitic fungus lesemblmg a lichen, but without the 
presence of an alga m the thallus, Pseudo-lo'bar 
a Bath* (see qnot. 1895) PBeudomalachlte 
(-meedakoit) Min., hydrous jihosphate of copper, 
occurring m dark-green masses resembling mala- 
chite. PBeudo-me'mhxane Padh , a false mem- 
brane (see Membrane id); hence Pseudo- 
membxamotts a*, pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by a pseudo-membrane. Pseudo- 
memoxy: see quot Pseudo-metallic a,, resem- 
bling, but not of the nature of, a metal; of lustre . 
see quot Pseudo-mi'ca, a mineral simu- 
lating mica. Pseu do-moiiocotyle«donou8 a. Bot , 
falsely or apparently monocotyledonous, either by 
union of the cotyledons into one mass, or by 
abortion of one of them , so Pseu do-momcmotyle - 
dou, a pseudo-monocotyledonous plant Paeudo- 
mo'xphia, -mo'xphine Chem [see Morrhia, 
Morphinb], one of the alkaloids contained in 
opimn; also called oxymorphtne* I| Pseudo- 
morula (-mprai^la) Emhryol*, an aggregate of 
unicellular oiganisms or spores resembling a 
monila; hence Pseudomo*xular a Pseudo- 
multUo cular a* Bot, apparently but not really 
mnltilocular ; so Pseu do-multise'ptate a. 
II Pseu do-uavloe Ua, -uavl oula (pi. -re) Zool. 
[see quot. 1867], an elliptical spore with pointed 
ends, forming a stage in the development of cer- 
tain Gre^anmda; hence Pseu do-uavice'llar, 
-navi cular adjs* ]| Pseu doneuxo*ptexa sb, pi, 
Enioni*, an order of insects in some classifications, 
resembling the Neuroptera but with incomplete 
metamoiphosis ; hence Pseu doueuxo'pter sb,, 
Pseu doneuxo'pterous a* Fscudopara'lysls 
Path*, a disease simulating paralysis; so |j Pseudo- 
paxaple*gia Pseudo-pa xasite Btol, an organ- 
ism apparently but not really or strictly parasitic ; 
e g. an external parasite, a commensal, or a 
saprophyte , so Pseu do-paxasi‘tio a, || Pseudo- 
paxenohyma (-parcqkima) Bot, a tissue in fungi 
resembling parenchyma, but composed of inter- 
laced and united hyphre ; hence Pseu dopaxen- 
ohymatouB a |J Pseudopa xesis Path*, a 
disease simulatmg paresis ; an apparent or spurious 
paresis (•^^ Soc* Lex 1895). Pseu do-pa rtheno- 
ge'uesis, a form of reproduction' see quot. 1870. 
Pseudo-pedifoxm (-pe difpjm) a* Zool, [L. pes, 
pelt foot ; see -eobm], having the form of a pseudo- 
podium, pseudopodial. || Pseudope'xoulum Zool, 
a secondary lid or operculum closing the aperture 
of the shell in certain gastropods; hence Pseudo 
ope*roulax a*, belonging to or of the nature of a 
pseudoperculum ; Pseudope'xoulate a*, fumished 
With a pseudoperculum. || Psendopexl dlnm Bot*, 
that form of pendium or investment occurring in 
an recidium (1833 Lindley, Inirod. Bot 207). 
PBBUdo-pexio die a,, ‘quasi-periodic’ (.Cent 
Diet)*, ‘approximately periodic’ IftunUs Stand 
Diet), Pseu'dophone (-fd^n) Acoustics [Gr, 
^tovii sound], an apparatus invented by Dr. S. P. 
Thompson for investigating the phenomena of 
hearing, and producing acoustical illusions, esp. 
as to the direction of sound. Pseu'do-pigmeuta*- 
tioa (see quot). Pseu dopXasm Bath* [Gr. 
TrAdo'/ia • see Plasha], a tumour or morbid forma- 
tion of heterologous tissue. Pseudopore Zool, 
a ‘false pore* m sponges, connected with a 
pseudogasier (see above). Pseudo-posse'BBioxi 
Psychics, a mental state simulating ‘ possession ’ 
(see Possession 5). Pseudo-pie'gnaucy Bath*, 
a condition or affection simulating pregnancy 
(i86o Tanner Pregn* l y), PBeudo-prese nil- 
ment Psychics (see quot). Pseudo-pri mitive a*, 
apparently but not really pnmitive. Paeudo- 
pxoiK) sois Entom,, a structuie simulating a pro- 
boscis. Pseu'dopxoct Zool, [Gr. upanros anus], 
(flf) the anal opening in the pseudembryo of an 
echinoderm; ( 3 ) a term suggested instead of 
PsEUDOSTOME iu relation to sponges ; hence 
Pgeudopxo'ctons a. || Pseudo'psla Bath. 
[mod.X, f. Gr. of is seeing, vision], false or per- 
verted vision ; a hallucination or illusion of sight 
(Billings 1890) II Pseudo-pu'pa (pl.-«e), 
a name for the ‘coarctate pupa’ constituting one 
stage of certain insects, as those which undergo 
hypermetamorphosis ; hence Pseudoj^'pal a. 
Pseudo-xamo'se a, Bot [L. rSmus branch], form- 
ing fa^e branches, as tae filaments of certam 
algre, in which the termmal part detaches itself, 
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and then attaches itself laterally to a special cell 
(heterocyst) of the filament. Psen-do-ray Geom , . 
a ray or straight line in non-Eiichdean geometry 
{^Cent^ Dtct^ Pseudorga^mo a , |* (a) applied 
to the elements sulphur and phosphorus, as occur- 
ring generally but not universally in organized 
bodies ; (ff) applied to inorganic formations 
closely resembling organic structures. Pseudo- 
rlienma^tic a. Path.^ simulatmg rheumatism. 
Pseu do-rhombohe'dral a, Cfyst,, applied to a 
composite crystal of lower symmetry simulating a 
simple one of the rhombohedral system. Pseud- 
osclnine (-p'sinam) a, Ormih , belonging to the 
Psenc^sdneSy an anomalous group of Osoines, 
contaming the lyre-bird and some other Australian 
birds. II Psendosolero'sis Pat/i,^ an affection 
simulating sclerosis (see quot.). Pseudo-sco rpion 
Zool , an arachnid or pseudarachnidan of the 
group Cheltfendm or Pseudoscoj ptonidfe, resemblmg 
little scorpions, without tail or poison-glands. 

II Pseudo soulum Zool, [see Osauiust 3 a], a 
‘false osculiim* in sponges, connected with a 
fseudogaster (see above); =* Pseudostomb a 
Pseudosema tlo a, ZooU [Gr. sign, mark], 
belonging to or characteiized by deceptive mark- 
ings or colouring imitating some other species or 
object , pertaining to or exhibiting mimicry 
Pseudose'ptate a, Nat, Nist,, (a) apparently but 
not really septate ; {b) having pseudosepta {^Cent, 
Diet), II Pseudose-ptum Zoot, (pi. -a), a septum 
in corals not corresponding with or lepresenting a 
mesentery. Pseudosi'phon Zeal, name for the 
vertical trace (continuous with the siphon) in the 
plug of the shell in certain fossil cephalopodsj 
hence Pseudosi'phonal a , ; also Pseudo* 
slphu'uole = pseudosiphon, + Pseu’dosldulc, 
t-soink Ohs,, a kind of lizard resemblmg a skink. 

II Pseudo'smia Path [mod.L., f. Gr. dcr/o; smell], 
false or perverted sense of smell (Dunglison 1853). 

II Pseudospe'riuium Bot rmod.L , f. Gr. enrepyaa 
seed; cf oahstmuni\, a small indehiscent fruit in 
which the pericarp invests the seed so closely 
that the whole fruit resembles a simple seed ; so 
Pseudospe'rmic, Pseudospo'rmous a,, of the 
nature of such a fruit. Psoudospke’re Geom,, 
(a) a surface having constant negative curvatuie 
(as a sphere has positive) ; (h) a sphere m non- 
Euclidean geometry; so Pseudosphe rloal a 
{Continued on next page,) 
xS^ip Cagney yaksch's Cluu Dtagn 11. 4) 105 In diph- 

theria the '"^pseudo-baciUus appears less frequentlv 1SB4 
Science 13 June 739 *Pseudobactena were produced by the 
heating of blood, 1799 Hooper Med, Did , "^Pseudohhpsis 
1843 Dunglison Med Lex, PseudohUpsict, a generic 
name, used by Cullen, for perversion of vision 1890 
Billings Nat Med Dici^ Pseudoblepsia^ false vision, 
hallucination of sight 1884 Stand, Nai Hist CiSSS) III 
43 This gill IS not functional— It leceives only already 
adrated blood, and is therefore known as a false §ill or 
‘^pseudobranch 1871 Huxley Vertehr Amm, tii 161 
A reie rnirahile^ which lies m the inner side of the hyoman- 
dibular bone, and sometimes has the form of a gilt This is 
the pseudobranchia *875 C G Blake ZooL 205 An 
accessory organ in the form of an opercular gill, different 
from a *pseudobranchium 1878 Amer yml Sc, Ser iii 
XVI 398 *Pseudobrookite Occurs m minute tabular 
crystals. X83R Lindlev Introd Bet 58 The '^Pseudobulb 
is an enlarged aerial stem, resembling a tuber, from which 
It scarcely differs *840 Penny Cycl XVI 477/a (Orchi- 
dacem) By degrees laige masses of pseudo-bulbs are 
formed by a single individual Iha, Some of the 
species of Dendrooium aie remaikable for having the 
^pseudo-bulbous form at one end oi their stem, and the 
common state at the other 1843 Flonsi's yrnl 19 0 »«- 
dtum pnhes, A pretty little pseudo-bulbous plant ; bulbs 
2 inches long, x86o Cobbold in Proc Zool Soc, 105 The 
existence [in the giraffe] of ^^pseudoceratophorous epiphyses 
peimanently invested by a hairy integument x888 JRolles- 
TON & Jackson Amm Life 861 (Gregannida) A * pseudo- 
filaria' stage, followed by a ‘ *pseudocercaria ’ stage, le 
one with a slender tad and large body like a Cercana 
1683 T. Smith A<x Prusa in Misc, Cur (1708) III 61 
Mahomet in his Alcoran ,is guilty of vile and absurd 
’^Pseudo-chronismes. X7a8 Morgan Algiers I 111, 63 Some 
will needs be such ^Pseudo-Chronologists, that they make 
those three Pastors to have flourished more than 400 years 
later, 1879 Ruxley Study Rocks xi. 187 *Ps.eudo-chryso- 
lite occurs as rounded pebbles in sand 1887 A Sedgwick 
in yrnl. Microsc. Sc Mar 491 The adult body cavity [in 
the Cape species of Penpatus] comes entirely from •pseudo- 
code, the enteroccele has no part in its formation This 
statement applies also to the heart and pericardium These 
are both •pseudocoelxc, and have nothing to do with entero- 
coele. 1889 Buck’s Handlth Med Sc VIII 136/1 Three 
kinds of sui faces, viz. entocoelian, lined by endymaj 
ectocoelian, covered by pia ; and •pseudocoelmn, with no 
distinct membrane, x^ Cent Did, *Pseudocaelom 
1^5 Syd Soc, Lex,^ Pseudoccelom, felse coelom. One of 
the interstitial spaces found in certain of the Ifcoertebraia, 
not lined with epithelium x888 Q yrnl Geol Soc, XLIV. 
2X0 The more prominent septa extend to the centre of the 
corallite, and either unite. .or curve round each other 
..forming a structure to which the name of •pseudocolu- 
mella has been given. 1890 Cent JDici, *PseudocalU’> 
fftellar. 1895 in Syd Soc, Lex, [x88a Wilder & Gage 
AnaU Techn 420 In the frog, [the lobes] are united 
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by connective tissue constituting a ^pseudo^eonmnssura ] 
1878 Bell Gegenbaut^s Comf Anat, 547 This •pseudo- 
concha separates the vestibule of the nose from the internal 
n^l cavity j888 Rolleston & Jackson Antm Life 502 
^^*'^x^^^^^ts.ollDzpieraBrachyura, 1888^ yrrd 
Geol, otfc XLIV 213 note^ The flattened or rounded inter- 

3 )aces between the septa of these corals, which stand out 
ightly in relief are generally termed *pseud<H:osim 2830 
Lii^ley Nai, Sysi Mot 308 What green have we in Mosses 
or Fem^ or other •Pseudocotyledonae, more intense than 
*r *59® Cent. Diet, * Pseudocrisis 1895 Syd, Soc, 

Lex, Pseudo'cnsis, an apparent crisis occurmig in the 
courseofacutelobar pneumonia, consisting in a temporary 
fall of 2° F, to 7® F, with a subsequent rebound tSgc 
Story-Maskelyns Crysiallogr vi. S 166 Complicated 
structures in which twelve orthorhombic crystals are united 
f “"Sle *pseudo-cubic combination x88x Nairn e 
The isometiy of radiate •pseudocubical groups 
iWi Watts Did. CAern VIII, 1282 ^Pseudocumene 1883 
Remscn Org ^ Chem, (1888} 249 Pseudocumene has been 
made synthetically from brom-para-xylene and methyl 
iodide x888 Rollbston & Jackson Amm Life S60 
{Gregannida) The protoplasm not used up [for sporoblasts] 
in Siylorhynckus,. coWtOs into a central spherical mass- 
the •pseudocyst. 1897 Allbuils Syst Med. Ill 648 The 
density of the walls of these pseudo-cysts and their very 
restricted vascularity doubtless explains this retention, 
x86a Dana Man Geol, 180 A triangular prominence called 
a *jpseudo-deItidiuin 1895 Cambr Nat Hist, III. 498 
This pseudo-deltidium is a primitive character, and anses 
in an early stage of the development, 1849 Dana Geol. 
XVII (2850) 655 Another small •pseudo dike, six inches wide 
189s Syd, Soc, Lex,t ^Pseudo-diphikena, term for raem- 
bi anous pharyngitis or tonsillitis closely resembling diph- 
theria in its symptoms 1899 Cagney yaksc/ts Clin. Dtagn 
n (ed 4) los A micro-organism named the pseudo-diph- 
thena-bacillus. 189s S. T. Armstrong in Pop, Set. 
Monthly Feb 515 The difficulty of distinguishing the 
diphthentic from the •pseudo-diphtheritic inflammation 
1895 Syd Soc Lex,, * Pseudo erysipelas .An inexact term 
for conditions resembling erysipelas 1876 tr, Wagner^s 
Gen, Pathol (ed. 6) 340 In so-called pblegmonous, or 
^eudo-erysipelatous inflammations 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem Org Bodies 403 This substance is the result of the 
action of boiling alcohol on erythun Heeren has distm- 
giushed It by the name of ’*pseudo-erythnn 1877 Huxley 
Anat Iivu Amm, ii 94 The •pseudo-filaria p^ses into the 
condition of the adult Gregarina. z8 Underwood in 
Bulletin Illinois State Led IL 6 •Pseudo-foliaceous forms, 
in which the thallus is lobed, the lobes assuming leaf-like 
forms 1B87 H M.WAROtr Sachs’ Physiol, Plants XKwd, 
464 The Fig is a so called •pseudo-fruit *796 Kirwam 
Elem Min (ed 2) II 242 As it has muck the aspect of 
Galena, and yet contains little or no lead, it has been called 
•Pseudo Galena 1888 Rolleston & Jackson .4 Life 
791 (Porifera) Such fusion frequently leads to the enclosure 
of spaces really external to the sponge-body, which form a 
false gastric cavity (•pseudogaster) opening by a false 
osculum (pseudosculum s pseudostome) and false pores 
(pseudopores) x888 Sclater in Q yml, Microsc. Sc Feb 
349 Tke outer layer of the •pseudogastrula foims m later 
stages the wall of the embryonic vesicle 1882 J, M 
Crombie in Entycl, Bnt XIV. 557/2 They occur only m a 
gomdial orrudimentarystate, constituting the^pseudo-genus 
Leprana of the older botanists XB35 Dungltson Med 
Lex , ^PsendogeustafeXs^ taste, Ibid ^ ^Pseudogeusiia^ 

pseudogeusia x88^ Nature 15 May 69/1 The solitary egg 
of the female [aphis] devel^s into a gall making aphis, 
the foundress •pseudogyne This produces winged young 
(emigrant pseudogynes), X85X Zoologist IX p cxlii, This 
class of phenomena might he called •Pseudogynons, that is, 
falsely or imperfectly female. 1903 Myers Human Per- 
sonality 1 , p xvii, A •pseudo hallucination is a quasi- 
percept not sufficiently externalised to rank as a ‘full 
blown ’ halluanation 1877 Huxley Anat, has Amm. 
via 465 It is probable that these ‘ •pseudo hearts ' subserve 
the function Doth of renal organs and of genital ducts. 
1890 Cent Did i*Pseudohexagonal 1895 Story-Maske- 
lynb Crysiallogr, vii. § 308 Fig. 262 represents a crystal of 
withente, and illustrates the pseudo-hexagonal aspect of 
many crystals in this [the orthorhombic] system. 1890 
Billings Nai Med. IHd t^Pseudo-hyPerirophic paralysis^ 
a rare disease of infancy and childhood „*Pseudohyperho- 
phy x%^Atlbutt^sSysl Med 1 . 184 Duchenue’s paralysis, 
in which pseudo-hypertrophy occurs 1883 Packard m 
Proc Amer. Philos Soc xXl. sox (Chxiognaths) The 
sternite of the sub-basilar plate is usually a very large plate 
with teeth on each side, and forms the * labium* of New- 
port. It may be termed the '•pseudolabium* 2890 
Billings iVeuf Med Bid t^Pseudoleuksemia, enlargement 
of the spleen and lymphatic glands with anasmia, or Hodg- 
kin’s disease Cent Bid, Pseitdolenesemta X904 

Bnt Med Jml, 17 Sept. 654 The •pseudo leucocytes that 
are present m the blood in trypanosomiasis* 1890 Billings 
Nat, Med Bid , ^Pseudoleucoeytksemia, 1895 Syd Soc, 
Lex , "^Pseudo-lobar pneumonia^ a syn for Lobular pmu- 
moma, 2897 Trans. Amer Pedtainc Soc. IX 140 The 
case may have been one of pseudo-lobar or mixed pneu- 
monia 1835 Shepard Mtn. n II 12a •Pseudo h&lachite. 
Hemi prismatic, coppei-bante 1831J-6 Tod^s Cycl Anat. 

I 399^ A consistence little superior to that of raucous 
•pseudo-membranea 1878 Habersron Dis Abdomen 
(ed, 3) 22 The disease termed •pseudomembranous stomati- 
tis 1882 tr. Riboi’s Bis, Mem 186 •Pseudo memory 
consists in a beUef that a new state has been previously 
experienced, so that when produced for the first time it 
seems to be a repetition. 1718 Nicholls in Phil, Trans, 
XXXV 407 A •pseudo-metalUck Substance, by the Miners 
term’d Ghst 1828-32 Webster s v , Pseudo-metallic luster 
IS that which is perceptible only when held towards the light j 
as, in minerals. Phillips X849 Dana Geol ix. (1850) 525 
The •pseudo mica was nothing but altered chrysolite [18x9 
Lindley tr Richards Ohs Fruits ^ Seeds 74 •P&eudo- 
monocotyledones.] 1838 Lindley Bot 188 A cohe- 
sion of the cotyledons takes place in those embryos, which 
Gsrtner called *pseudomonocotyledonous, and Richard 
macrocephalous. i866/Vtf<w Boi Struct Bot.\\. 

(ed. 6) 26 A Pseudo-monocotyledonous embryo occasionally 
occurs, , of which one cotyledon is wanting through abortion. 
1890 Cent Bid,, ^Pseudomorphta 1836 Amer, yml Sc 
XXX 179 M Pelletier announces the discovery of two new 


substances in opium, which he terms Paramorphme and 
•Pseudomorphme 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mai Med 
(1880) 194 Pseudomorphme (C17H19NO4}. 1819 Lindley 

tr Richards Ohs Fruits ^ Seeds s To recognize the true 
loculation of fruit, above all of those that are •Pseudo- 
multiloculat or cellular. 1887 W Phillips Bnt Biscomy- 
cetes 393 Spondia 8, fusoideo-filiform, straight or curved, 
^seudo-multiseptate 1867 J ^qgg Microsc 11. li 367 The 
Gregarinidae multiply by dividing into a multitude of 
minute objects called *pseudo-navicellae from their resem- 
blance m shape to the ship-hke diatoms (naviculae). 1877 
HuxLEV Anat Inv Anim li 94 iS^Cent Bid,*Pseudo 
navicula 1^8 Bell Gegenbanps Comp Anat 245 This 
condition is permanent in the •Pseudoneuropteia, Neurop 
tera, and Orthoptera. 1890 Cent Did , * Pseudoparalysis. 
X895 Syd Soc, Lex , Pseuddaralysis, spurious paralysis. 
A syn for Bysiaxia 1879 St George s Host Rep IX 37 
•Pseudo-paraplegia. 1837 Dunglison Med Lex , *Pseudo- 
parasztes, ectozoa 2849 Balfour Man Bot § 1139 
^Pseudo-parasitic plants, or Epiphytes x866 Treas Sot , 
Pseudo parasites, including those plants which only attack 
dead tissues Such plants are pseudo parasitic z88a 
Vines iVxc^’ Bot 245 Those Frotophytes which contain 
chlorophyll live chiefly in water, or at least in damp locali- 
ties, sometimes as pseudo parasites. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sochi* Boi 258 The space between the envelop- 
ing layer and the coils of the ascogonium is filled by 
a *pseudo.parencbyma 1890 Cent Bid , "^Pseudoparen- 
chymatous, 1895 in Syd, Soc Lex 1864 H Sfencer 
Print, Biol § 75 I 214 •Pseudo-parthenogenesis It is 
the process familiarly exemplified in the Aphides Here, 
from the fertilized eggs laid by peifect females, there 
grow up imperfect females, in the pseud ovaria of which 
there are develimed pseud ova. 1870 Rolleston Anim, 
Life Introd. 112 In a second class of cases, females with a 
more or less imperfect reproductive apparatus pioduce 
either ova, as the * workers * amongst the social Hymenop- 
tera ; or embryos^ as m the case with Aphis .This form 
of asexual genesis is called ‘pseudoparthenogenesis*. 
1847^ Todds Cycl Anat IV r ^a Body provided with 
variable *pseudopediforia prolongations 1879 Engmeerirg 
S Sept. 194/1 A new instrument .to which he [Dr S P 
Thompson] has given the name * •pseudophone’, 1876 tr. 
IVagneds Gen. Pathol (ed 6) 316 •Pseudo-piementation 
or pseudo-melanosis is a ^ay or blackish coloration, caused 
by the presence of sulphide of iron 1847 tr Fenchiersle^ 
ben's hied Psychol (Syd Soc.) 265 Traumatic influences, 
(among which we must reckon the •pseudo-plasms) 
1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith Prtnc Med (ed. 2) I. 97 
[Certain tumours] were accordingly termed pseudo-plasms 
or neo-plasms or new growths. 1903 Myers Hitman Per. 
sonahiy I 65 A dutnicalion of personality, a •raeudo- 
possession, if you will— determined m a hysterical Mild Iw 
the suggestion of friends Ihd 644 What I shall, call 
•pseudo presentiments, i e. hallucinations of memory which 
make it seem to one that something which now astonishes 
him has been prefigured in a recent dream 1896 Ibis Jan 
IX The Ratite shoulder-girdle seems more primitive, and it 
is difficult to suppose that its condition is secondary and 
due to retrogression, or, in other words^ that it is ‘ •pseudo- 
pnmitive 1834 M^Kurtrib Cwtneds Amm Kingd, 
430 The *pseudo-prohoscis is much shorter than the body. 
2877 F H. Butler in Entycl. Brit VII 631/a The pseud- 
embryo or echmopsdium becomes wedge-shaped, at its 
broad end appears the mouth or pseudostome, and at the 
other the anus or •pseudoprocL xSS? Sollas ibid XXXI. 
416/1 (Sponges) In one sense the oscule is always a pseudo- 
stome ; it would be better if the t&etapseudopToci could be 
substituted X899 D. Sharp m Cctnthr Nat Hist, VI. 273 
The vesicular larva [of the Bee] changes to a •pseudo- 
pupa The majority wintering as pseudo pupae. 1887 
Eniomologtsih Mag Dec 
Phengodini] goes through r 

the final moalt 1858 Carpi „ . _ _ . 

and animals, four of the [elements] are universally pre- 
sent, and are called organic, two are found very generally 
present, and aie called •pseud oiganic. x8^ Nature 
2 June xx8/x Some of the ‘pseudorganic* structures de- 
scribed m rocks might really be the casts or replacements 
of dried streaks 1897 Allhutis Syd Med.^ IIL 70 To 
explain the relationship of the •pseudo-rheumatic troubles to 
the urethral discharge X895 Story-Maskclyne Crysiallogr 
Index, •Pseudo-rbombohedral crystals [1880 P.L Sclater 
in/^zjSer rv IV 34s To place the Acromyodiabnormales 
of Garrod at the end of the Fasserbe seues under the 
name •Psendoscines xE^ Bilungs Nat Med Did, 
*Pseudosclerosxs, name given by Westphal to cases pre- 
seating many of the symptoms of disseminated sclerosis, 
but in which no anatomical lesions were discovered. 1835 
Kirby ^ Insi Anim II xix 303 Two Orders which 
may be denominated, •Pseudo-scorpions and Phalangidans. 
x^7 Huxley Anat Inv Anwi vji 378 The Pseudo- 
scorpions resemble the Scorpions. 1890 PouuuN Colouis 
A mm xvu 336 Mimetic Resemblance and Alluring Colour- 
ation are called •Pseudosemanc Colours, because they 
usually resemble Sematic or Warnmg and Signalling 
Colours x^s Syd. Soc, JLex, Pseudoseinaiic, belonging 
to protective disguises, as, eg, the Jeaf-hke appearance of 
the leaf-insect. 1889 Nicholson & Lydekker PaJseont I 
XX 331 Tabulate tubes of two sizes, the larger of these being 
furnished with radiating *pseudosepta. 1883 Hyatt in 
Proc Boston Soc Not, Hist XXII. 258 The central trace 
compares with the •pseudosiphon of the plug, 1890 Cent 
Bid, "^PseudosipJioual, *Pseudosiphuncle 1805 m Syd 
Soc Lex. x6o8 Tofsell Serpents (1658) 693 There are . 
certain •Pseudoscinks .sold by Apothecanes, that are 
nothing else but a kinde of water Lizard 1835 Henslow 
Pnne Bot ii vi 277 In »pseudospermic Fruits we may 
include all fruits whose pericarp is so closely attached to the 
seed, that it cannot readily be distinguished from one of its 
integuments. i8|^ Cent, Bid , *Psendospenmum 1895 
in Syd Sac Lex 1849 Balfour Man, Bot § 531 Such 
fi uits are called *psendO’SPemtous , , and are well seen m the 
gram of wheat 1883 Ball in Entyd, Bnt XV. 664/a 
Were space really •pseudosphencal, then stars would 
exhibit a real parallax even if they were infinitely distant 
tr, Lotzh Metaph n. 11. 233 It is clear to us what we 
are to think of as a spherical or pseudo-spheiical surface, 
but not clear what can be meant by a spherical or pseudo- 
spheiical space, designations which we meet with, without 
any help being given to us in comprehending their meaning. 
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Pseudo-, combining form* 2 . Special combi- 
jiaiions. {Continued from frecedmq^ page.) 
Psendo-splTacle ZooL^ a structure or marking 
in certain insects and aracbnidans, resembling 
a spiiacle but not perforated. H Psetidospora'ii- 
giTun (also anglicized >spora*nge) Bat , an organ 
resembling a sporangium, but producing gemmae 
instead of spores. Faeu-doapore Bat., {a) a 
pecubar spore in certain parasitic fungi, also 
called a Teleutospohb ; {&) a reproductive bud ; 
ssGfiinrA ab. Fseudosquainarte a. ZooL^ 
apparently but not really squamate or scaly. 
PseU'do-stalacti*tioal a , simulating a stalactite 
PseudoBte reosoope, a binocular microscope in 
which inversion of the image is not corrected ; 
hence Pa«u doatereosoo pio a,^ Pseu dostereo*- 
sooplsm* II P8eTLdo8ti*giii.a ZmI. (pL 'ata), each 
of two respiratory organs resembling stigmata in 
certam acaiids ; hence Pseudostigma idc u. 
II Pseudostra turn Geol (pi, -a), a mass of rock 
resembling a stratum but not produced by deposi- 
tion, Pseudosymmetry Cryst.^ simulation of 
higher symmetry, as in certain composite crystals. 
Pseudo-syphilis (-si hlis) Bath,, a disease simu- 
lating syphilis; hence Pseudo-syphilitic n 
Pseudo-tetra gonal a. Cryst, said of a composite 
crystal of lower symmetry simulating a simple one 
of the tetragonal system, Pseu*dotetra merous a, 
Entom. [see Tetrambrotts], belonging to the 
division Bseudoteiramera of beetles, havmg tarsi 
apparently four-jointed, a fifth joint bemg very 
giw^lT and hidden, Pseudotraohe'a;! a. Entom , 
simulating a trachea; having a series of rings 
like those of the trachea, Pseudotri mer- 

ous a. Entom [see TrimebousJ, belonging to the 
division Bseudotrmeru of beetles, having tiie tarsi 
apparently three-jomted, one of the four joints 
being very small and hidden. Psendo-imi- 
se'ptate a. Nat, Hist., apparently bnt not really 
umseptate. Pseudo-uric a. Chm,, an organic 
acid, C4H0N4O4, in composition allied to uric 
acid, hence Pseudo-u*Tate, a salt of pseudo-uric 
acid Pseudo-velum Zool , a kind of velum m 
some S(yphomedttsm, distinct horn the true velum 
of the Jlydroptedussei hence Pseudo-velar a. 
Pseudovi-perine a, ZooL, resembling a viper but 
not venomous ; belonging to the group Bseudo- 
Ttiprse or Aerochard^ss of serpents, called m 
English ' wart'snakes Pseudo-vlsoo*sity, a 
property of some solids resembling viscosity; 
plamcity. P8eudo-voloa*iiio a,, apparently but 
not properly volcanic; belonging to or produced 
by a pseudo-volcano. Pseudo-volca no, a burning 
mountain that emits smoke, fiame, or gases, but no 
lava. Pseu do-who rl Bat,, an apparent whorl 
produced by displacement of leaves or other 
members, originally arranged spirally, to the 
same level around the axis. Pseudozanthlne 
(-z8B*n]»m) Chem,, a leucomame resembling 
xanthine, occumng in muscular tissue. 

i8a6 Kirby &Sp Enioniol III. 714 In spiders, .the open 
ventral spiracles of the scorpion are replaced by *pseudo- 
spiracles} these .. in cattcnfarjms^ are dark red 

spots with an elevated run and centre exactly resembling 
piracies, except that they are not perforated 1900 B D 
jACKSOH^r^ur Bot 7bwM,*Pseudo-sporange,pseudospoTan- 
giuni, a simulated sporangium, 1874 Cooke 71 These 
^pseudospores are at first produced in chains, out ulti> 
mately separate. 1900 Glo^, Bot Toma, Psoudos^e^ a 
gemma or asexual vegetative bud. 185a Dana Crust i. 
4S5 Either part is rugate or ^pseudo squamate, X843 
Dabwim Voy, Ned, xix. (1873) 450 A hard *pseudo*stalac- 
tittcal stone. 1893 yml, Qttoheti Mierosc, Club July 45 
Qrthostereoscopismand^pseudosteieoscopism Ibid STnoie, 
The first arrangement when applied to the compound 
microscope gave *p5eudostereoscopic pictures . There was 
transposition without a cross-over? it was, therefore^ a 
^pseudostereoscope. 1884 Mickael Bnt. Onbaixdss I ix. 
X30 The ^Pseudo-stigmata .. The conspicuous organs 
ordinarily called stigmata, one on each side. Ibid 131 
Each j^eudo-stigma has an organ proceeding from It 
which I call a ^pseudo stigmatic organ. 1833-4 J Phillips 
Geol in Biicycl* Metrop (1845) VI 766/1 The great mass of 
basalt., lies m a *pseudostratum of most irregular thickness 
1890 Cml Diet , *Psmdosymmdry. 1895 Story-Maske- 
Lv»E Crysiallogr Index, Pseudo-symmetry 18x9 Byron 
yveai I, cxxxi, Their real lues, or our *^pseudo-syphilis 
z8^ R. J Graves Syst Cltn. Mod xxvii 343 Mercury, 
with Its *pseudo-syphiUtic cutaneous affections. 1895 Story- 
MASKELYNEC:^j^a/&jfr Index, ^Pseudo.tetragonal crystals. 
1836-9 ToddsCycl Anaf II 862/3 The third tribe, Phyto^ 
phaga,y& composed of ♦pseudo-tetramerous insects. 1900 

MiAtn & Hamuomo Harleqmn Fly ii 70 The salivary 
ducts .have a ring (‘/'pseudotracheal ’) structure 1887 W. 
Phicups Bnt, Discomyceies 407 Sporidia , becoming 
*pseudo.uniseptate. x866-^ Watts Diet, Chein IV 745 
Ihe ^pseudo-urates are easily obtained by the action of the 
acid on the corresponding hydrates, carbonates, or acetates 
1866 ODLimAmm, Chem 140 *Pseudo-unc acid is a recent 
discovery, x88t Lankester in Bwycl, Bnt XII sss/a The 
edge of Its [the medusa's] disc is not provided with a velum 
(hence ‘Acraspeda’ ofGegenbaui), excepting the rudimen- 
tary velum of Aurelia and the well developed vascular 


velum (’'pseudo-velum) of Charybdsea. 1894 Deetly JV^s 
22 Aug s/3 It is this *pseudo-viscosity of ice that enable 
a glacier to accommodate itself to the bed over which it 
flows. 1796 Kirwan BIom Jlfiu, (ed 2) I. 394 The files 
from which many minerals derive their form and aggrega- 
tion are either volcanic or *pi»eudo-volcanic, *8*® Stark 
Blew Not, Hist II. 499 Volcanic Rocks aie divided into 
true volcanic and pseudo- volcanic; the second compre- 
henduig clays and ironstones, indurated and partially melted 
h V the heat from beds of burning coal. 1790 KiRWAN Elem 


henduig clays ana ironstones, inauraiea anu parwuuy 
by the heat from beds of burning coal. 1790 Kirwan Eeem 
Mat (ed 2) I. 419 ''Pseudo-volcanos are so called, because, 
like volcanos, they emit smoke, and sometimeb flame, but 
never lava Most of these are coal mines which have 
acadentally taken fire 187s Bennett & Dyer Bot. 
36B Each CTcle of segments or turn of the spiral produces a 
whorl, which therefore, strictly speaking, is a "pseudo- 
whorl, because resulting from subsequent displacement. 
1887 A M. Brown Anm Alkaloids 87 "Pseudoxanthine, 
. .whose resemblance to xanthine has led to some confusion. 
x8 ^ Bilungs Nat Dtcti Leucomame 

found by Gautier in muscular tissue resembling xantbin 

Pseudo-apostle • see Pbetjdapostlb. 
Pseudo- arcbiaic (ps-, Si«di7| a tk^ ik), a. Hav- 
ing the appearance orprofession. of being ancient, but 
not really so ; artifiaally arcbaic in style, language, 
etc. So Psendo-a'xcludsm, false or artificial 
archaism ; Pseudo-a xcliaist, one who mvents or 
uses sham archaisms, esp. in language. 

X,882 Symonos m Macm, Mag XLV. 320 These fragments 
of a genuinely antique composition make the pseudo- 
archaism of the ballaa more glaring 1883 C C Perkins 
Jial Scielpturo nr iv 344 mie^ It is possibly a jMeudo- 
archmc work ofthe fifteenth century 1893 T A.H Muri^y 
in Nation (N. Y.) 3 Oct. 239/1 Ihe ‘word ^ do? ratg-do (if it 
be a word) belong only to nineteenth century pseudo- 


Pseudocarp (ps-, sw 7 dokaip), Bot. [mod. f. 
Pseudo- + Gr, Kapitht fmit. In F, peudocarpe, 
inod.L, pseudocarpns, ^mrpium^ Term for a 
fruit formed by the modification and enlargement 
of other parts of the flower besides the ovary, or 
of parts of the plant not belonging to the flower, 

1XZ833 in Eiuycl, Metro/ (1845) VIL 50/1 Of spurious 
fruits, or pseudocarps —In Pollichiaththi&cte&s are fleshy, 
and merefore resemble fruit 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks* 
Bot sr8 Sometimes the.. senes of. changes induced by 
fertilisation extends also to parts which do not belong to the 
ovary, and even to some which have never belonged to the 
flower A structure of this kind (such as the fig, strawberry, 
and mulberry) may be termed a Pseudocarp, 1877 Bennett 
tr Thomas Bot, (ed 6) 405 The fleshy calyx-tube of the 
rose forms an edible pseudocarp known as the hip. 

So Pseudoca rpous a, (also -caTpxous), of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pseudocarp. 

X858 Mayne Expos Lex 1031/a Fbeudocarpious. 1890 
Cent Diet,, Pseuaocarpous, 

Psendo-ca’tlioliCi and sh. [Pseudo- i ] 
A. adj Falsely or erroneously called or claiming 
to be catholic. 

1603 Willet Hexapla Gen 413 The pseudocatholike 
papists. 1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage ix xv, (1614) 918 Not 
written in hatred of their Nation, because they are Spaniards, 


but of their Pseudo-catbohke Religion Wesim Goa, 

19 May 2/3 The minority who wish to tuin the Church of 
England into a pseudo Catholic sect, 

B, sb, A Catholic falsely so called. 

In 17th c a hostile term for Roman Cathohe. 
z6ox Bp W. Defence 106 The wholerout of Pseudo, 

catholikes. 1647 Trapp Comm, Matt x. 17. 1849 W. 
Fitzgerald tr nnaiakef^s Di^pui 480 Such are the popish 
pseudo-catholics, who have derived their catholic errors not 
from the scriptures, but from the inventions of men 
So t Ps6Udo-catlio‘lioal a , -catbo'llcisiu. Obs, 
x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 17 The whole cluster of 
Fbeudocathohcall scriblers against vs. 1679 Hist Keizer 
Pref Ajb, That Principle which obliges them.. to Ad- 
vance their Pseudo-cathoiicism, and to extirpate Heresie. 

Dseudo-oeratoplioras, etc : see Pseudo- 2. 
Psendo-Chriat (ps-, siil di^ikroist). [ad. late 
L. psetedochrfslus (Itala a 200), Gr, xf/^vdbxp^crros 
(Mark xiii. 22) see Pseudo- and Christ] A 
false Chnst; one pretending to be the Chnst or 
Messiah. 

^1380 Wyclif Sel, Whs II, 402 per shulen rise, seib Crist, 
pseudo Cnstis and pseudo prophetis x6oo w. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 123 That absurd pseudochnst Hacket 
had so many followers. 1677 Gale Cri, Geniiles II. in 127 
Some Pseudochnst or Antichmt in the apostles times 
X865 tr Lange's Comm, Mark xm, ix (ed. 6) i3]^a Be on 
your guard against the seductions of the pseudo-CJhnsts. 

Fseu^do-Cliri'stiaxi, a. [» late L pseudo- 
christianus, c 360.] Falsely called or professing to 
be Christian ; sb, a Christian Msely so called, a pre- 
tended Christian So Psen'do-Clixistla nity, ialse 
or spurious Christianity; Pseu-do-Ohxisto logy, 
a false or eironeous Chiistology, 

*S79 ,Fulke ffesktns' Pari 158 They questioned how it 
might be, euen as the Pseudochristians do. x 66 ± H More 
Mysi, Into loi The fraudulent End that this pseudo- 
Christian Church might dn ve at. 1685 — Parahp, Prophet. 
xlvi 408 The Eartnly Church drunk up the fload by 
proselyting those Barbarians to its Pseudo-Christianity 
1863 tr Laiigds Comm, Mark xiu. 5 (ed 6) 131/1 Pseudo- 
Chnsts, pseud o-Christiamties, false prophets. 1B77 Schafp 
^rist * Chra iianiiy (1885) 172 The humanitarian pseudo- 
Christologies of the nineteenth century. 
Fseudo-Olai'SSiCf a That pretends or is 
mistakenly held to be classic. So Pseudo- 


PSEUDOaRAPHY. 

ola*8sioal a ; also Pflemdo-clasgica'llty, Pseu- 
do-cla‘ssicism, false or spurious classical style, 
sham classicism. 

x866 Lowell Bighiv P, Introd , Poems 1B90 II 202 The 
impertinence of oui pseudo classicality. xS?! ’—Pope 
Piose Wks iBgo IV 8 A pseudo classiasm, a classicism of 
red heels and periwigs. 1887 Atheneewn 8 Oct 461/3 Given 
over to rococo triviality or elephantine pseudo-classicism 
Wesim Gaz 15 Sept 3/2 A solid-looking stone mansion, 
miilt in the pseudo classic style 
PBeiidocosle, etc see Pseudo- 2.^ ^ 
Fseudodipteral (ps-, si«do(di*pteral), a Am, 
Arch, [f. late Gr ^evSedhrep-os (Vitniv ) -I- -AL ; 
see Pseudo- and Dipteros ; in h pseudo-dtpi^re.’] 
I-Iaving, as a temple 01 other building, a single 
penstyle or surrounding row of columns, placed at 
the same distance from the walls as the outer of 
the two rows in the Dipteros So t^Psetido- 
dipter, II Pseudodi’pterojL, a building of this 
type ; also, Peeudodi pteraUy adv 
1696 Philiips (ed 5), Pseudodipter. 1706 Ibid , Pseudo- 
dipteron, a kind of Temple among the Ancients, which was 
suirounded with but one Row of Pillars; yet the Row from 
the Wall was set at the Distance of two Rows. t8ai Nesv 
Monthly Mag II 304 We have pseudodipteral, pseudology, 

. . and many similar words 1841 Penny Lycl XX 74/1 The 
temple of Venus and Roma .This mam edifice was 
remarkable as being not only decastyle, but pseudo-dipteral 
also. x84a-76 Gwilt Archit, Gloss. s,v. Temple, The 
pseudo-dipteral temple was constructed with eight columns 
m front and rear and with fifteen on the sides, including 
those at the angles. X87S Encyel, Bnt, II. 471/1 The 
portico of University College, London, is pseudo-dipterally 
arianged, the letiuning columns on the ends or sides not 
being earned through behind those in fiont. 

Pseudodox (ps-, sm? d< 5 rdpks), sb [ad. Gr. 
il/evd 6 bo^-os holding a false opinion, iff€vSodo(ta a 
false opmion or notion ; f. f ev6o-, Pseudo- + b 6 (a 
opinion.] A false or erroneous opmion So 
Psewdodoz, f Pseudodo'zal adjs, of the nature 
of, or holding, a false opinion; Psewdodoxy 
[after orthodoxy, etc ], the holding of false opinions, 
1613 T. Adams Engl, Sichiesse 11 Wks. (1620) 337 To 
maintame the atheisticall. "pseudodox, which iudgeth evill 
good and daiknesse light 163X R H. Arraignm, Whole 
Creature 11 13 One Proposition, truely Orthodox (though, 
it seeme a Paradox, or Pseudodox) 1858 Mavhew Upper 
Rhine Introd (x8fo) 8 In this the modern Arcadia, the 
pseudodox still lingers. 1720 T Gordon Creed Indep 
Whigp 1, There is not a Tenet which can justly be called 
"Pseudodox 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog 11. 127 Strange 
"Pseudo-doxal fancies. X65Z How&r 1. Venice 157 That the 
new name of blind obedience is a Pseudo-doxall tenet 
i66a Petty Taxes x § 28 There w no "pseudodoxy so great, 
but may be muzled from doing much harm without either 
death, imprisonment, or mutilation XB79 M®Clintock & 
Strong Cycl Bibl Lit VIII 760 Pseudodoxy,. designates 
a false or deceptive opinion, and hence is employed for 
superstition and error 

Pseudo-erysipelas, etc. • see Pseudo- 2 
Fseudo-Go'thic, a. That pretends or is 
erroneously held to be Gothic (m style), and is 
not ; sham-Gothic ; also as sb. 

1876 Freeman Hist Sk, aox The Renaissance inherited 
from the pseudo-Gothic of Italy xpoa Mouthy Rev Aug. 
X36 It IS difficult to understand how they could be deceived 
for a moment by the pseudo-Gothic style of the * Castle of 
Otranto 

Fseudograpk (ps-, siu'dagraf). [ad. late L. 


pseudbgraph-us (Cassiod.), a. Gr. 

drawing or writing falsely, a writer of falsehoods : 

see Pseudo- and -graph j 

fl. 'A counterfeit wnter’ (Cockeram, 1623), 
Obs rare’^^. 

2 . A spurious writing; a liteiary work pur- 
porting to be by another than the real author, 
(Cf. PSEUDBPIQRAPHA.) 

X828-32 Webster, Pseudograph, Pseudogi aflty, false 
writing. 1864 Atltenmim 27 Aug, 274/3 The cleverest., 
people are . deceived by iiseudographs 1866 Reader 
31 Mar. 317/2 A pseudograph of the thirteenth century. 
X90S J Orr ProU 0 . T. viii, 249 Views differ as to how the 
book IS to be regarded— whether as a pseudograph (forgery) 
or as a free composition in the name and spint of Moses. 

Pseudo'grapher. rmt-K [f. as prec. + -EB 
see -GRAPHER ] A false writer; m quot, one who 
counterfeits anotheris handwriting, a forger 

1^8 Edtn J?m^Sept 438 M. Villette, a pseudo-grapher 
of the gieatest eminence, counterfeited the handwriting and 
signature of Mane Antoinette 

Pseudo’graphize, v rare^^. [f as Pseudo- 
graph + -IZE.] ifztr. To write (m quot. to spell) 
falsely. 

1873 F. Mod, Eng, 159 If we account this error 
[president for precedeut\ tj pographical, there must have 
been a wide spread conspiracy among old printers to pseudo- 
graphize. 

Fseudography (ps-, si«dp»grafi). [ad. Gr, 
ffvBoypatpia false drawing, writing, or description, 
f. ipevdoyp 6 /p- 05 ; cf. late L pseudographia {a 525) • 
see PsBODOGBAPH and -gbaphy.] False writing. 

1 . The writing of words falsely, i.e. not according 
to the sound, or not according to usage; false, 
incorrect, or bad spellii^ ; an instance of this. 

1580 G Harvey Lett, (Grosart) 1. 104 See what 
absurdities thysyl fiiuoured orthographye, or rather Pseudo- 
graphy, hath ingendred. 16.. B. Jonson Eng.Gram, i. iv, 
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To add a supeiduous letter, as there are too many in our 
pseudography 1734 Hi ahne Collect 17 May, Shakespeare 
wanted leaining. He was guilty of pseudography, soine> 
tunes pel haps designedly. 1804 Mitford Inquiry 408 Those 
who would make our speech bend to what he justly calls 
our pseudography. 

2 , False argument rare 

1603 Sir C Heydon Jnd AstroL x\ii 467 Most absurd 
Pseudographie is this in Astrologie 

Pseudogyne, etc see Pseudo- 2. 

Pseudoism (ps-, si 27 *di>ji 2 ’m). nonce-tud^ [irreg, 
f. Pseudo- + -ISM : cf. Pseudism.] (See quot.) 

1879 McClintock & Strong Cycl Bill Ltt VIII 760 The 
ytcix 6 . pseudoism is of lecent formation, and means a general 
inclination to the false, which shows itself in thoughts, 
woids, and doctrines, as well as in acts and in the social 
intercourbe of life 

Fdeudolatry (ps-, sK^dp*latri). rare, [ad. 
Chr. Gr. tpivSokaTpeia (Cynl) : see Pseudo- and 
-LATRY,] False worship ; the worship of false gods, 
1879 McClintock & Strong Cycl Bill Lit VIII 760 
F^udolatry has also penetrated into the Christian Church, 
Pseudo'loger. [f* Gr. ipevdoXSy-os speaking 
falsely, a liar + -brI ] A maker of false state- 
ments, a (systematic) liar. So Pseudolo'gicaa a, 
[cf. Gf.f€u8o\oyi/f-<$yfalse],pertaming or relating 
to pseudology (hence Fseudolo’grloally adv,)*, 
Psendologist [in Gr tl/evBoKoyi(fTd]s}j (a) = 
pseudologer ; (^) one versed in pseudology (sense 2). I 
1636 Blount GIqsso^,^ *Pseudologer^ a false teai^er, a liar, 
z8^ Sat Rev rg July 77/1 He was hampered by the 
inferiority of the ^pseudological tools of his day 1867 
ViscT, SiRANGFORD Selection (1869) II 43 *PseudologicalIy 
speaking, the first intimation rested on a miscalculation 
rather than a direct falsehood 2805 Miniature No. 26 (t8o6j 
II, 65 , 1 hear that a work is in the press, and will speedily 
be published, entitled The *Pseudologist or Complete Liar, 
in twenty*one volumes folio, with complete indices 1867 
Pall Mall 6^ 4 Jan 10 Everybody, becomes, by the very 
nature of things, a comparauve pseudologist. 

Pseudology (ps-, Siwd^7]6d3i), [ad. Gr. 
pevBoXoyia false speaking, f. \l/^vho\ 6 y-os . see prec. 
and -LOGY ] 

1 , False speaking; the making of false state- 
ments, esp. when humorously represented as an 
art or system ; the ‘ art of lying’ 

[1577 Folkc Conjiti Pur^, 327 That pait of cunning where 
in you are better learned, called Pseudolopa^ 1658 
Phillips, Pseudologie (Gr.), a false speaking, 01 lying 1727 
Swift Art PolU, Lyinr Wks 1753 HI i 119 Not 
according to the sound rules of pseudology. iZosMimaiure 
No 26 (x8o6) II 65 It IS not my intention to enter into a 
disquisition upon the noble art of Pseudology 
2 The science or subject of false statements, a 
false or pretended science 
MjPa ll Mall G, 4 Jan. 10 Laying the foundation of the 
new saence of comparative pseudology 1907 Wesim, Gaz, 

26 Nov. 3/a To prevent bis further researches m this in&ani- 
section of the field of Pseudology [‘occultism J 

Pseudomancy (ps-, siS’dnmsensi). [ad. 
med,L. psettdotmntia^ a. Chr. Gr, ^euSo/iaFre/a 
(Cynl), f. Pseudo- + pavrda divination 

see - mangy] False or pretended divination. So 
Pseudonia'ntlo a., of or pertaining to pseudo- 
mancy , |j Piseudoma'iitia [a. Gr pevB 6 fiavTis}, 
Psetidoma‘iitist, a false prophet or diviner. 

1653 Gaule Magastroitu 371 Alexander, a pseudomantist, 
rotted loathsomely, and so died, miserably eaten up of 
worms Blount Glossogr , Pseudomancy^ a false or 

counterfeit Divination 1894 iV 8thSer VI 358/2 The 
same., wonderfully pseudomantic lemark 1901 D Smith 
111 Expositor Aug. 14s A vulgar charlatan, strikingly like 
the pseudomantis, Alexander of Abonoteichos 190a Q Rev, 
Oct, 596 Every kind of pseudo mantic literature was to be 
rooted out 

Pseudomania (ps-, si77d<7no^*nia). rare [f 
Pseudo- + -blvnia after kleptomania^ A mania for 
lying, an insane tendency to make false state- 
ments, Hence Fseudoma niac, a person aiFected 

with pseudomama. _ ^ , 

W. S Lilly m 19/A Cent Oct. 629 Most of us have 
personally known sufferers from pseudomania. I onro 
heard of a pseudomaniac who excused himself on the 
ground that he did not care to plagiarise from fact. 2903 
— in Fortn, Rev, June 1009 There is a class of pseudo- 
maniacs just as there is a class of kleptomaniacs 

PseudonLaTtyV. [mod. a. Gr xfjtvBopAprvs, 
-Ti/p false witness, f. ^€u8o-. Pseudo- + /idprus, -Tup, 
witness, Mabtyb. So m med.L. and F.] A false 
or pretended martyr; a martyr falsely so called. 

1587 Fleming Conin Hohnshed III 1362/2 What trust is 
to be given to the words of such pseudomartyrs [as Campion]. 
z6zo Donne (htld^ Pseudo-Martyr. z6s6 Blount Glossogr,^ 
PseudomaftyTi a false witness or martyr 
So Faeu do-ma'rtyrdom. 

Z64Z J Jackson True Evang T n iss Beware of that 
dangerous Rock of pseudo-Martyrdome 

Pseudo-membrane, etc. . see Pseudo- 2. 
Pseudomorpll. (ps-, siwdi^mpif). [mod. f, 
Gr. if'evJo-, Pseudo- + form : cf. Gr, ^euSo- 
fwp(f>-os disguising one’s ibim. So in Ger. ; F, ^ 
psetidomorphe ] A false or deceptive form , spec, 
in Mtn a crystal or other body consisting of one 
mineral but having the form proper to another, 

111 consequence of having been formed by substitu- 
tion, or by chemical or physical alteration, 

1849 Dana Geol, App. 11. (1850) 731 Thu. author, .described 


certain dolomitic pseudomorphs, 1876 A H. Green Phys, 
Geol (1877) 27 We find crystals of Quartz having the exact 
shape and angles of a rhombohedron of Carbonate of 
Lime. Such a crystal is called a , of Quartz 

after Carbonate of Lime. Ibid 185 Ihese crystals [of salt] 
being afterwards dissolved leave a cast which is filled up by 
sediment, and so models in sand or mud are foimed, known 
as Pseudomorphs. attrib, 1872 Proc Amer, Phil Soc XII, 
111 Recent analysis of Pseudomorph Corundums 

So Fsendomo rphio a,, pei taming to, or of the 
nature of, a pseudomorph ; Fsendomo'rphlsm, 
the formation or occurrence of pseudomorphs, or 
the condition of a pseudomorph (m quot. 1871 
with reference to plants) , Fseudomo'xpbose 
(-Jus) a = pseudomorphic ^ Fseudomo'xpliose 
(-jnz) V, transy to conveit mto a pseudomorph; 
Fseudomorpho’sis (pi, -o*aes), conversion into a 
pseudomorph; Fsendomo 'rphous a ~ pseudo^ 
inorphtc, [Cf. mod.F, pseudomorphtqtUy ^-mor^ 
phtsmey -morphoscy •morphQser’\ 

2804 Edin Rev, III 299 The *pseudomorphique crystals 
of quartz. 2894 Thinker Mag V. 342 Phenomena like the 
devitrification of natural jdasses oscillate from paramoiphic 
to pseudomorphic. 2849 Dana Geol App. n. (1850) 731 An 
article on *pseudomorphism, 187Z yml Boi, Ix. 253 The 
term ‘Pseudomorphism’ suggested as a convenient sub- 
stitute for those cases where a plant abmidoned the fames 
of the Natural family to which it belonged, and assumed 
that of another a 182a E D Clarke Cadmium’s Stalac- 
tites .bad coated over the crystals of other bodies, and 
destroyed them; appealing in hollow ‘‘pseudomorphose 
forms 1 . 98 BQ yml Geol Soc Aug 45a A crystal of augite 
. moulded by hornblende and partially ^pseudomorphosed 
287s Dawson Dleom of Ltfi lu. 45 Most strange and 
incredible '^pseudomorphoses of mineral substances 1826 
W Phillips Mtn (i8x9)p.xcii, Minerals exhibiting 
impressions of the forms peculiar to the crystals of other 
substances are said to be *pseadomorphous. iSgt Wood- 
ward Mollnsca Fossil shells are often pseudomorphonsj-^ 
or mere casts of cavities once occupiedby shells 

Pseudo-morphia, -moiphiue, etc. . see 

Pseudo- 2. 

Pseudonym (ps-, si«*d^nim) Also -yme, 
[f. med, or mod.L. type ^pseudonymumy a. Gr 
ij/evdijinjfiovt neuter of tpevddjvvfi-oe under a &lse 
name, falsely named, f. ^euSo-, Pseudo- + ovopia 
name. Cf. Homonym, Synonym] A false or 
fictitious name, esp one assumed by an author. 

2846 WoncESTEHtPseudonymet a false name. Qu, Rev 
2817 De QuihccyA!?^ Mil Nun § 8 Asa Fienchman says, 

‘ Chance is but the pseudonyme of God for those particular 
cases winch he does not choose to subscribe openly with his 
own sign manual * z86o Holland Miss Gilbert xiv, 254 
We would not invade the secret of the mnsical masculine 
pseudonym she has assumed x88o Lit, World x Oct. 
209/1 Owen Miereditb, under which pseudonym the present 
Lord Lytton first appeared as an author, 
b, hat. Hist, A name erroneously applied to 
some other species than that to which it propeily 
belongs ; e g. Jtlasturiiuvi is a pseudonym of Tro- 
petolum majusy or Indian Cress. 

1884 CouES in Ank Oct 321 Pseudonym . (In a special 
zoological sense) A nickname , a vernacular name, inadmis- 
sible in onymy. 

So t Fseiido'nymal, Pseudonymic adjs, [f. as 

next + -AL, -10] = Pseudonymous. 

1656 Blount Glossogr yPseudonymal^ that hath a false or 
counteifeit name. XB37 Beddoes Let Mar., Poems (1852) 
p XGvui, I only print it.. for such, readers as the pseudo- 
nymic lawyer mentioned 2874 Supernatural Reltg, II 11. 
viL X4X The pseudonymic hterature of the first centunes. 

Pseudonymity (ps-, si 27 d< 7 ni miti). [f. 
med, or mod.L. pseudUnym us (see next) + -ITY : 
cf. anony/jnty'] The diaracter or condition of 
being pseudonymous , the use of a pseudonym or 
assumed name. 

1877 World VII. No 169 14 Shielded by the mask and 
cloalc of pseudonimity logz Sat, Rev 9 Apr 423/1 The 
momentary fad for anonymity and pseudonymity, 

Psendonymous (ps-, siwd^mmos), a, [f. 

med. or mod L. pseuddnym-us (a Gr. rpevBtovvfA-os , 
see Pseudonym) + -oua Cf. F. pseudonyme adj ] 

1 , Beanng or assuming, esp, wilting under, a 
false or fictitious name , belonging to or chaiactei- 
izing one who does this 

1706 PHiLLiPS,Pr^^2t7;/r<22^.r,that has a counterfeit Name. 
27x5 M Davies Ai/ien Bnt I. Pref 8 The Pseudony^mous 
Inconsiderableness of those Libelling Insults. X796 Pecce 
Anonym (1809) Advt , Whether the person be of known 
and established character, anonymou^ or pseudonymous, 
x8x3 W Taylor in Monthly Rev LXVII 532 The pseudo- 
iwmous refugees of political persecution 1B69 PaU Mall 
G 14 July 10 A Paiisianhas just taken the trouble to write 
a book to unmask all his pseudonymous contemporaiies. 

2 Written under an assumed or fictitious name ; 
beanng the name of another than the real author, 
1727^41 Chambers Cycl, s.v, The greater epistles of 
St. Ignatius, &c , are usually supposed to be pseudonymous 
1882 Halkett & Laing {title) A Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature of Gieat Britain 
1906 H. B Swete Apocalypse Introd, xv, § i 170 A 
Chnstian apocalypse, if pseudonymous, would naturally 
have been attributed to an Apostle 
Hence Fseudo’aymotusly adv,y m a pseudonym- 
ous manner, under a false or fictitious name. 

2836 in Byron's Wks (1846) 428/2 Pieces published anony- 
mously or pscndonymously a 2845 Barham Ingol, Leg, 
Jerry Jarvises PPig, A stuff by diapers most pseudony- 
mously termed ‘ everlasting \ 2882-3 Sckajf's Enc^el 


PSBTJDOPODIXJM. 

Reltg Knowl II 1276 [Languet's] Vindictae conUa 
tyrannosi published pseudonyiuously in 1579. 

Pseudonymu'nole, -u-noule, [f. L. type 
^pseudotiymwictiLttSy dim. of pseuddnynitts : see 
prec, and -uncle ] A petty or insignificant peison 
who writes under a pseudonym, 

187s Reade Wand HeirPr^tm She makes the public 
believe * C, F ’ is a clue to her whole name | so she is not a 
Pseudonymuncule 187s Swinburne Chapman 71 The 
dirty tactics of a verminous pseudonjnnuncle. 

PsBudoparalysis, etc. . see Pseudo- 2 
II PseudopeiripteroSf -on (psiwdiipen^pta:^, 
-pn)_ Anc, Arch, Also 7 (after F.) pseudo- 
penpter. [a. late Gr, (Vitruv ), 

f. Pseudo- + weplirTepos Perimeb, -BROS. 

In F pseudo^pirtpthe (Littrd) ] A form of temple 
or other building with free columns forming a 
portico in front (and sometimes in rear) as in 
a peripteral building, hut the rest of the columns 
engaged in the walls instead of standing free. 
Hence Fseudoperl’pteral n., having the structure 
of a psendoperiptcios. 

1696 Philufs (ed 5), Pseudopenpier [1706 Pseudoperi^ 
ptei on], a sort of Temple, where the side Pillars were put 
m the Wall of the inner Side of the lemple 2850 Leitch 
tr C 0 , MitllePs Anc Art § 288 (ed 2) 317 Temples 
pseudo-penpteral with engaged columns around. 1875 
Encycl Bnt II 4 There are but two known examples of 

Greekantiquityofapseudo-peripteralstructure— thegigantic 
fane of Jupiter Olympius at Agnjgentum, and the nine, 
columned edifice atPaestum. 2883 Clarke tr. RebePs Anc, 
Art 2x9 It would be diificult to decide whether this peculiar 
pseudo-penpteros [at Agrigentum] owed its conformation 
to the building-stone at disposal. 

Pseudopod (ps-, si^ dtippd). Biol, Also 
-pode. [In sense i, ad modL Pseudopodium , 
m sense 2, f. Gr. Pseudo- + Trotiy, iroS- foot; 
m sense 3, f modX Pseudopoda neiit pi ] 

1 . Zool ssABot, >= Pseudopodium, 

2874 Lubbock Ong, <5- Met, Ins, v loi The processes or 
pseudopods [in Magosphsera pianula] grow gradually 
longer, thinner, and more point^ 1904 Brit, Med, ynd* 
10 Sept. 5^ Cells with elongated blunt pseudopods 

2 . Zool, A process or pi ejection serving os a foot 
m the larvae of certain insects. (Cf. Pbo-leg.) 

2900 Mxall & Hammond Harlequin Ply 11 33 Pseudopods, 
or provisional larval feet, occur in most of the families 

3 . Zool, A member of the former division 

poda of Infusorians, comprising those having 
psendopodia (now usually classed as Rhizopoda). 
2890 in Cent, Diet, 

Pseudopodal (ps-, si«d^*p<ydal), a, Biol, [f. 
mod L, Pseudopod^a (see prea ) + -AL ] a. Belong- 
mg to the Pseudopoda (see prec. 3); having 
psendopodia b, = next 
x88o w S. Kent Man Infusoria I. 236 Monas ohesa . 
Body elongate, .the periphery usually produced at variable 
points into one or more pseudopodal prolongations 
Psendopodial (ps-, dial), « Biol [f 

PsEUDOPODi-DM + -AL ] Of the nature of, per- 
taining to, or connected with a psendopodium. 

2865 ^RPENTCR in Iniell Observer 40. ago The most 
delicate pseudopodial threads 1^3 Huxley & hlARTiN 
Elem. Biol (1883) 135 Nucleated corpuscles which throw 
oat very long pseudopodial piolongations 
So FBeudopo*dlai2 g, in same sense,* Fseudo- 
podio (-pp dik) a, = Pseudopodal 
2865 Nat Hist, Rev Apr 298 Repiesenting the sarcode 
that filled the chambers, pseudopodtan tubules and stolon 
passages. 2890 Cent, Diet , Pseudopodic 
11 PsendopodiTUii (ps-, su 7 d^p^a*dium). Btol 
PI. -ia. [mod L., f. Gr, ^evSo-, Pseudo- + -podtnmy 
ad. Gr, ir(J8iov, dim, of iroiis, iro 5 - foot.] 

1 . Zool, In certain Protozoa (esp. Rhizopoda), 
Each of a number of processes temporarily formed 
by protrusion of any part of the protoplasm of the 
body, and serving for locomotion, prehension, or 
ingestion of food. Also, a similar formation in an 
amoeboid cell, as a leucocyte. 

x8s4 J. Hogg Microsc n, il (1861) 265 Finger like pro- 
cesses, called pseudopodia, which it appears to have the 
powei of shooting out fiom any part of its substance. 2875 
Huxley & Martin Elem, Biol (1877) z8 Each pseudo- 
podium IS evidently, at first, an extension of the denser clear 
substance (ectosarc) only, loot Q. N. Calkins Protozoa 
17 note, The term ' pseudopodia ' was given by von Siebold 
to replace Dujardin's more descnptive phrase ‘ changeable 
processes * {expansions vat tables), 

b. The tapering caudal extremity or * foot of a 
Rotifer, serving for swimming, attachment, etc 
2898 Sedgwick Textbk Zool I.^i 299 The posterior end 
of the body taper*;, and Is called the foot or pseudopodium ; 

. the joints aie often telescopically letractile 
2 Bot A false pedicel or foot-stalk; applied to 
-certain elongations of the stem in moss^, as those 
supporting the gemmae in Aulacomniony or the 
sporogoninm m Sphagnum, 
z86x H Macmillan Footnotes fr. Page Nat, 32 Several 
species of mosses aie furnished with gemmae or pseudo- 
podia, which consist of powdery or ^anulated heads 
terminating an elongated and almost leafless poitxon of the 
stem. 2876 j. H. Balfour in Encycl Brit IV 161/3 In 
Sphagnum, the sporogomum is fully developed wthm the 
eptgonal leaves, and when complete the axis beneath it 
elongates forming the pseudopodium. 

Pseudo-pore, etc. : see Pseudo- 2, 

106 -a 
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PSEITDOPROPHET. 

Psendoprophet (ps-, siwdi^prp fet) fad. late 
L, pstudoprophstd (Itala a soo}, Gr. ^tvdonpo^'fiTrjs 
(Matt XXIV. ii) r see Pseddo- aud Prophet. So 
F. peudo-propk^ie (15th c, in Littrc)] A false 
prophet ; one who falsely pretends to be a prophet, 
or who prophesies wisely 

c ijfo $el IVks II. 394 And l>e3 nawe ordns. , 

ben clyid of Cnst pseudo profetis c X4ao ?LYJ>a Assembly 
of Gads 708 Pseudo prophetes, false sodomytes, *587 
K(^inshed C^jv» Ilf, r8o/i An heremit, whose 

about Yorke This pseudoprophet or 
false foreteller of rfterclaps, 1534. Sir T Herbert Trazt 
sgg At Medina IS the Pseudo-prophets Sepulchre. *837 W. 
Irving Copt BcmevillelW 203 As soon as a preacher, or 

So Pseudopro-phetess, a false prophetess, 
PseudopxopIie'tiCi -leal adjs* 

H. Mo^e Apoca/. Apec. h. ar ‘Which calleth heiself 
a Prophetess , but is indeed a '•Pseudoprophciess , and 

pseudopropheti^l wonderments 1664 H. More Ex 6 7 
« Pseudoprophetical poi« 

Pseudoprostyle (ps-, 5i?7d<7pr5b'stoil), a. and 
. . P‘ PshODo- + Hbostyle,] (See qiiot.1 
Diei^ Pseudoprosfyls, a portico 
projwUng than an intercoluraniationj a term used by 
r^kina xS8S in B/uyel. Did. m Csftf. Dtci. 

Pseudopsia, etc see Pseudo- a. 

Pseudoscope (ps-, sl/z-ddac^^np). [£ Psaoix). 

+ -SCOPE J An optic^ instnnnent invented by 
v\ heatston^ containing two reflectme prisms 
which wn be so adjusted as to produce an apparent 
reversal of the convexity or concavity of an object 
18^ Whetstone Pkyswi. Vision § 23 xaPkil Trans, ii 
^ this instrument conveys to the mind false perceptions of 
external I have called jt the Pseui^^^ 1853 

^ Fseudosc^e, convex objects seem concava 
i «79 H Grms m Pnc. 0 «il Soc iSo If w« 

So ^udoscxqpie (-sfcp pik) a , pertaialiw to the J 
pseuaoscope; mvolvuig ^paieat reversd of con- i 
wxity ^ concavity, or other optical illusion ‘ 


i f 1887 SoLLAS in Encycl Brit XXII 416/1 i^ponged^ The 
y I opening to the extenor being termed a false oscule or 
pseudostome,^ The faulty use of the term oscule as here 
' obvious; for in one sense the oscule is always a pseudo* 

\ stome 

, 8. A rodent of the genus Pseddostoma (sense 3). 

So Ps6tido*0to2iiine a ^ belonging or allied to 
the genus Ps&ttdostotm , having external cheek- 
pouches, as a pocket-rat ; Pseudostomo'sis, the 
formation of a pseudostome (sense 2); fseudo- 
Btoxixo tic <2., pertaining to or exhibiting pseudo- 
stomosis; Fscndo'srtcmcas a. [Gr ^vS^rroiz-os 
having false mouths], belonging to a pseudostome, 
or having psaudostomes (sense 2). 

1887 SoLLAs iTL EiuycU Brit XXIt 416/r In some sponges 
secondary independent openings, deceptively like oscuies, 
are added This pseudostomosis is due to a folding of the 
entire sponge, so as to produce •lecondaiy canals or cavities 
x^^Cent Did tPseudosiomzne .Pseudosiomotic . Pstndo- 
stotmus 1895 Syd Soc. Lex , PseiutostomoUc Pseudo- 
stomous 

pBeiidosta?atxim, etc, • see Pseudo- 2 
PseiidoTfary (ps-, swdira-vari) Zool. Also 
in Lat. form pseudovaritua (-^vee ri:^m), pi, 
-la. [ad. mod.L, pseudovariuniy f Gr, 

(PsBUDo-) -)- ovanum Ovary.] a. The ovary or 
^nerative gland of certain imperfect female insects 
which reproduce parthenogenebcally, and usually 
vivipaiously, as in aphides, b, » JProhgerozts 
pelhch. seePBOiilGEROUSiz.i. So 3 ?seiido*yal ir., 
pertaining to or containing pseudova (see below) ; 
Pseudova'xian a,, pertaining to a pseudovary. 
Pseudo *viduct, the auct of a pseudovary j Fseud- 
o vum (pi. -ova), an ovum or egg produced by a 
pseudovary, and developing without fertilization 
a paithenogenetic ovum 
I8fi4 H SpENcra Princ BioL § 75 I 214 In the Ap/ndes 
from the fertilized eggs laid fay perfect females, thwe grow 
up imperfect females, m the pseud ovana of which there 
are developed pseudova 1870 Rolleston Amm Life 
Introd. 112 This form of asexual genesis is called ‘ pseudo- 
partnenojgenesis , and the reproductive gland a ^pseud- ] 

ovarium The ‘pseudo vana’ [in certain dipterous I 

larvm] being destitute of any ‘ pseudoviduct 1^7 Huxlsy 
A iud. Itvo Amm vii 383 It tears the pseudoval sac I 
Ibid. 447 Ihe young are developed within organs which 
resemble the ovarioles of the true females and 


f\.^ « * ■'* ‘ viuct .upticai Illusion 

C'p skdpi), the use of the pseudoscope , the pro- 
auction of optical illusions such as are caused bv it 

With tenrestrial objects the effect of the binoculir m t} 
pwudo^pic 1873 Confemp. Reo. XIX 
Jhi t W?oscopically at the faw of a plasteJ 

PaeudMoorplon, elc. : see Pauutio- a 
PHsu-doSOph (Hipf). [ad. Gr. 
fdsely Wise, i. ^suSo-, Pseudo- + cro^E wise ; cf. 

P^i f ^ ^ pretender to wisdom. So 

Pseudoao'pldoal a, Pseudo-- 
(AU lUMt-wd!.) 
to SPini Pref 25 This 
pseudosophs 1884 IwiNBu^S 

So Mnsumtnate anSpseudos^icafS quaS^’ 

1 A point on the surface of a serous 

S®rtl? rfSf’ '““e as the month of one 

tas^h membT^ef ^^hatic vessels which b^in 

2 Zool. »=t PsbOJDOflTQTifB j, 

Hence Pflendosto'matotis a., pertaminv to a* * 
pseudostomata (senfe i) 
(ps-,si5dti,st(7um). [ad. 
^od.L.pseudoslovia: see preeJ ^ 

1 . T he mouth or oral opening’ of the T>e#‘nfi 
embryo of an echinoderm. ^ ® pseud- ^ 

^n^pseudoprocis v. Pseudo* eT. 

Int‘ osculum or exciurent open- J 

, also called [jgg j ^ 


i ucvctupcu wunui organs woicii 

resemble the ovarioles of the true females and may be 
termed pseudovanes. The terminal or anterior chamber of 
L each pseudovarip tube is lined by an epithelium. 1878 
. BELLCegsnbaurs Comb Anal. 303 Ihe so-called pseudova 
h^e been distinguished from the eggs ^ 

!Pseiido-YeIu3n, etc. : see Pseudo- 3. 
Rshalmody, obs, form of PsALHiODr, 

Pstow (pjp, /§), tnt, and sd. Also 8 pshab, 
tea, pshaw, 8-9 psha, 9 p’shaw, (psa, psaw). 
[A natural expression of rejection ] 

A, tnL An exclamation expiessine contempt, 
impatience, or disgust. ^ 

Dancing Mader iir, Mons, 

seems your pacquet-boat is 
j not lost, pshah. how silly that is i7zo Mbs. Ccmtuiviir 

mistaken 1798 Fsere, etc in Anti-yacohtn No, 31 Ci8«52) 
mw ®''«^ blundering <-you dnve meSrom 

”'^®' Sporhng Mew. XLIV. 162 P»slia\^ 

Mr Dare”' Sfli ‘Jr* P«®vish ejaculation of 

Mr. Dare 1887 J . W. Graham PTemra x. no Psa I it is 

excusable in a woman, II. v. 168 Psaw t ® 
jB as sb. 

and Pshaws, or 

Y ^ Interjections 1768 Baretti Mann. » Cust 

nngty pshaw 1840 
Hoop rnmamegg. Her Precious Zc/x, She writh'd wiS 
/eijd‘USwsr and 
pisnes I 1845 Stoddart Qram m Encycl. MsiroS I 

tenmt '* different shades of cou' 

Pshaw (pj§,j9),». [fprec.] 

^ With at. 

wa?^ m My father travelled liome* 

t - ■> 

A. tians. lo depreciate or show contempt for 
by saying ‘ pshaw I ’ ^ 

li vS!?M y P‘ 1 ‘ 1-1 They pshi'd the 
his mdMcholy P^awed 


Phe mere + avBpanos man) + -ISM.] The doctrine that 
lere Christ was a mere man 

ci8io Coleridge in Lit. Rem (1838) III 260 The con- 
clusion 18 , that between the Homoou&ian scheme and mere 
\ Psilanthropisin there is no intelligible medium, 1825 — 

Of Aids Rejt (1S48) I 163 The true designation of their 

to characteristic tenet is Psilanthropism, or the assertion of 
ek- the mere humanity of Christ. i8d0 J, Martineau Ess. I, 
Lj. 368 He embraced , the ‘ Psilanthropism * of the sect. 

So Psila nthLZopist, one who holds this doctrine 
^ “ ** HuMANiTABiAir I ; Psila ntliropy » Fsilan- 

‘ THEOPISM. 

' c 18x0 Coleridge^ m LiU Rem. (1838) III. 241 Against 

le, those *‘Psilanthropists who as falsely, as arrogantly, call 
themselves Unitarians 1883 Ch. Q Rev XV. 280 Socrates 
res he cannot treat Nestonus as a Psilanthiopist. 1^4 

es, Wfbster, *Psilant/ir0py 1876 E Mbllob Pitestk vii. 
he 339 To allege that [they] see in the phrase, ‘son of man', 
es nothing moie than a barren psilanthrqpy. 

io- Fsuo- (pS9ib-, &di\o-\ before a vowel pail-, com- 
billing form of Gr. flKos bare, smooth, mere, used 
in a few scientific terms ; 

^ Psilooeratite (-se’iatsit) JPalsionU [Gr. it^pas, 
Kepar- hom -f -ITB 1 ], a fossil cephalopod of the 
5. Jurassic^ genus Pstloceras. PsUodermatoTis 

ir (■’do’Jmatps) a Zool [Gr. $eppa, SepjMiT- skin, 
^ Derma + -ous], having the skin naked or without 
scales, as an amphibian of the Psiioderftiata. 

(s ^silology (-p'lod^i) nonce^wd. [see -DOGy], mere 
or empty talk, Psilojwdic (-pPdik) a. Orniih. 

’? [Gr. wais, vaiS^ a child + -10], of a bird : batched 
' naked or without down; opposed to phlopmdtc. 

' Psilo'Bopliy noitce-wd. [see -sophyJ, shallow 

philosophy ; so Psilo sopltev. 
r888 Proc Boston Soc Red Hist 22 In studying the 
* of Central Rurope 1820-30 Coleridge in 

Lti Rem (1838) III 33 Schools of ^psilology (the love of 
noise) and misosophy 1884 6 >ues Key R Amer 
f Birds (ed, 2) 88 A moie exact distincljon may be drawn by 
r V terms pidepsedic and *psilopcedic . 1 cspecU vely for 

g ftose birds which are hatched feathered or naked xWa 
- Ogilvid (Ann^dale) Suppl , *PsilQsop1itrf a would-be or 
■ philosopher. 1817 Coi bridge Biog Lit iii 

} ^882} 34^jw*, I was decried as» a bigot by the proselytes of 

r Frwch Phi- [or to speak more truly, *Pw-}losophy Xbid. x. 

of French morals with French philosophy. 

I P^omelaaie (p»il<.m«l«in). Min. Also 
-^elau. [f. Pszio- + Gr. p.k\o.v^ neuter of pkkas 
1 black ] A common ore of manganese, a hydiated 
oxide, occurring in smooth black amorphous 
inasses, or in botryoidal or stalactitic shapes 
Chemically It is a mechanical combination of the hydrated 
dioxide and protoxide, the latter often pait]y replaced by 
othw protoxides, chiefly baryta and potash. ^ 

2V/WM Royal Soc. Edtn II. 130 The name psilome- 
lane is fozmed in allusion to the black colour and smooth 
hematitic shapes of the mineral 1870 Yeats Nat. Htsi 
Comm III (1872) 367 The principal ores of manganese arc 
Pyrolustie and PsilomelmiSi both hinoxides, the former 
aimyarous, the latter containing x per cent of water. 

Hence Psilomela uica., ofor of thenatureofpsilo- 
mclaqe , Fsilome lanite PsiLOMEUAirE. 

tnn^Sa 479/2 The writer found [in a 

mangane^ nodule dredged up by the ‘ Challenger’ expedi- 

. .are hydrated peroxide and sesqmoxide of manganese. 

II Fsilosis (pssildh sis). [mod.L,, a. Gr, ibikojffis. 
n. of action from ij/tKow to strip bare, make bald : 
see -osis ] 

I PatA, A stripping bare, as of hair or flesh, 

1842 m DuNGLiaoN Med. Lex x8e8 in Mayne Exi^nx 
Sysi Med. II! 368 In ^silfi/w 
*S>«£q c of epithelium ^ Ibid. 776 

vafuLS i*® sugg«ted by Phia in one of his 

v^uaWe papere as a substitute for ‘ sprue'. 

A Creek Grain. The substitution of a for 
an ^pirate, as m for or of the spintns 
lenzs instead of the spirtius asper. 

*904 J- H. Moulton in Expost&r May 261 Occasional 
wS^SSfSS? fnn^® tendency towards psilosis 

pSosis (psdilp’tik) a., of or pertaining to 

-otlxre. Also 3 -otre, 7 psyl-, 

^ or a. F , pHlothre : see next ] 


A p«ii«S£ 

or in awordance with psilanthropism 

a ZB34 Coleridge in Lit Rem TV t'l 

SiSTi 3 te£~ 232 i' 5 S I 


T»rfU?L** 'WASHINGTON tr NicUolafs Voy. ii. xxi qo A 

fovrtiwSthSIvIll,. 

Ln^/' ' '““'"l-o- s«<S, or 

rTS-fil.lv “ PsJo"”. k«t on the groonde. 

Also 7 imylo-.pdlo- 
P^lrum, a. Gr, ij/tAaB/o, a depila- 
tory, f. jiAow to bare, with instajmenul suffii] 
k. « prec. I. 

P^'wthS&h IXM Khalt anointe rf >e 


peed I 

rr. ,„e«fy hootaa (£ U bare, | 



PSITHUBISM. 
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PSYCHE, 


2. ss prec. 2. 

i6oi Holland Plmy xxiii, l II, 149 There is a certain wild 
white vine, which others [call] Melothron or Psilothrum . , 
1 his. know the curriours well who diesse skins, foi they use 
It much 1706 Phillips, PsilotJiron. the Herb Bnony or 
white Vine 

PsithimsiXL (psi*])iuriz^m) rare, [irreg. for 
psilhynsin^ ad, Gr. \(/iOvpiafia or rffiBvpia/iSsj f 
i/ftevpti-civ to whisper.] Whispenng, a whispering 
noise, as of leaves moved by the wind, 

187a M. Collins Pr. Clarm II. xix 218 Psithurism of 
multitudinous leaves made ghostly music. 1875 -** Bhxck- 
smith fjf Scholar (1876) IL 12 The wind wooed them with a 
whispering psithuiism. 

Psittac (psrtjek). rare. Also 5 psitake. 
[ad, L psttlac-mi a. Gr. rpiTrojc&i parrot.] A 
bird of the genus Psittacus ; a parrot 

S ) Maundcv (1839) xxvu. 274 And there ben manye 
yes that thei cl«en Psitakes m hire langage,J 1881 
ty X Oct. 252/1 To him parrots are psittacs. 

Psittaceous (psit^ifos), a, Qmith, [£. L. 
piitac,>tis parrot (see prec.) + -sous.] Of or 
belonging to the parrot family of birds, PstUacidte^ 
So Fsittaoean, Fsrttaoid adp (m mod. diets.). 

1835 Kmnvffah, ^ lust, Amm I ii 71 The Psittaceous or 
Panot tribes. 

Psittacine (psi't^ain), a {sb) [ad. L. 
psiitacTnus^ f. pitiaciis parrot.] Of or belonging 
to a pan ot or to the parrot family ; parrot-Iike. 
b. sb. A bird of this family. 

1888 Sat, 22 Sept, 343/2 The glibness of these 
psittacine politicians. 1^0 A. B, Meyer in Ibis Jan 26 
On the Coloration of the Young in the Psittacine Genus 
Echtcius Aihetmum 16 Mar 348/3 Showing that it 
was completely psittacine. 


PsittacinitO (psitae*smait). Msn, [Named 
1876 ; f. as prec. + -iteI 2.] A hydrous vanadate 
of lead and copper, of a parrot-green colour, occur- 
ring as a pulvemlent coating on quartz. 

x8y6Amir yrnl Set Ser ni XII 36 Psittadnite occurs 
sometimes associated with gold 1893 Chapman piowptp 
Practice X97 Psittaanite from Montana. 

Psi'ttacoid, a [f Gr if/irraie-Ssj parrot + 
-OID.] Like or akm to the Psuiaetdee or parrots 
1895 in Fwik*s Standard Diet 
So 11 Pslttaoo sis (see quot). 

*897 IVestm, Gas 3 May lo/i The Srtitsh Medical 
Jem not sounds a note of warning to those who make pets 
ofpanotb. These birds are the source of a disease, psitta* 
cusib, which has lately occurred at Genoa The disease 
takes the form of malignant pneumonia. 

Psoadic (psi7|0e*dik), a, [irreg. f. next + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the psoas muscle. 

_X8S. Owen (Annandale 1882), The psoadic plexus 1858 
Maync Expos, tex,i Psoadicust of or belonging to the 
loin, or to the psoas muscles psoadic. 

Psoas (ps^i'^s). Asted. [Pioperly a, 

Gr. if/Saj usually m pi. y^dai, acc. ip6aSf the muscles 
of the loins. From the rare occurrence of the sing , 
the phpoas has been erroneously taken as sing] 
The name of two muscles of the hip : {a) Psoas 
fuagttuSf a laige flexor muscle of the hip-jomt 
which arises fiom the lumbar vertebrae and sacrum 
and IS mseited along with the iliac into the lesser 
trochanter of the femur j cf. Imopsoas. (b) Psoas 
parvus or vnnory a muscle (inconstant jn man) 
which m many mammals forms a powerful flexor 
of the pelvis upon the spine, 
a sing psoa, pi psoas, 

x68x tr. Willid Rem, Med Wks, Vocah, a great 
muscle beginning at the iith iib, and going through the 
bowels to the privie members. 1684 tr BUincaids Phys 
Diet (1693)^ Psoasi Muscles of the Loins, which proceed 
from about the two lowermo&t Veitebres of the Thorax, 
X777 liuNTEE in Phil Prans LXVII. 610 Wheie the colon 
pasUs over the psoas and ihac vessels. 

)3. psoas taken as sing 

X704 J. HARRisLtfjr Techn l^PsoasMagnus^QtLumhnhs 
Psoas Parvus, X871 H uxley A nat Veritbr A min, 11 49 
Tho psoas mtnoy is a protractor of the pelvis, 
b attnb , as psoas abscess^ muscle^ etc 
18x3 J, Thomson Led Injlmu 153 The disease called 
psoas abscess, X804 Abcrnethy Smg Ohs 2x4, I . 
earned it upwards by the side of the psoas muscle 1870 
Rolleston A mm. Life 3 I'h® two psoas muscles 
Hence Fsoa'tlo a rare [irregular] « Psoadio ; 
Ffloi'tis (see quot. 1842). 

1841 Dunouson Med Lex , Psoitis^ inflammation of the 
psoas muscles 1877 tn von Ztemssen's Cycl Med XVI. 96 
Psoitis also occurs- as an independent disease. 

II PdOra (psQ® ra). [L, psora, a Gr itch, 
mange, •= L. seabtes ] A contagious skin disease , 
scabies, the itch. 

x68x tr, pnilis’ Rem, Med Whs Vocab , Psora, the 
scabbado, or scabbiness with pustles 1803 tr Heherden s 
Comment, xxHL (i8od) ns There is an appearance exactly 
like It yet differs from the true psora by being very little, 
If at all infectious. 1895 Syd Soc Lex , Pst^a, the IttJ. 

. Also, mange, applied to men and beasts. s 

Syst, Med Yltl, ssxFromhis [Celsus’] tune down to that of 
Willan we find the names Psoia and Lepra applied loobely 
to all kinds of squamous diseases 
II Psoriasis (ps-, sorarasis). [mod.L., a. Gr 
iffojpisaist f, ^ojpi&v to have the itch, f. ifnapa itch. 
The etymological pronunciation is (pso®n;^i'sis), 
but that given is in ordinal y use.] A disease of the 


skin, characterized by the appearance of dry reddish 
patches covered with glistenmg imbricated scales. 

X684 tr. BlancetriVs P^s, Diet. (1693}, Psoriasis, a dry 
Itching Scab xSiS-ao E, U hompson Cullejis Nosol Method, 
(ed 3) 324 Psoriasis is not contagious 1878 T Bryant 
Praci liurg I 81 The psoriasis commonly appears on the 
palms of the hands and me soles of the feet 
atinb Be Comb x 8 rjgSt.Geoyge's Hasp RepAX 748 A pro- 
fuse eruption, of a phonasis character X898 J Hutchinson 
Archtaeso/ Surge} yiyi No 36 365 Covered with psoriasis- 
lupoid eruption of a very severe character 1899 AlUmtt's 
Sysi Mea VIII 559 A psoriasis patient. 

Hence Fsoriatio (ps6»ri|«*tik) a, of the nature 
of or affected with psoriasis ; sb, one who suffers 
from psoriasis ; FsoTia*tiform a , having the form 
or appearance of psoriasis 
1883-4 Meii Ann, 50/2 Applied to the psonatic patches 
iSgi^AUbutt'sSyst Med Ylll 534 Ichthyosis is sometimes 
found m psoriatic families Ibid, 558 T here arepsonatifoim, 
gyrate, and popular forms of seoorrhoea laid, 571 The 
view which would convert our psoriatics .into a class of 
neurotics and cripples 

Psoric (psosTik), a, and sb. [ad. Gr. fcopifc^os, 
f. iffd/pa Psoft A, In F, psonqtte ] 

A. adj. Of or peitainxng to pora or itch. 

x8aa-34 Goods Study Med, (ed 4) IV. 203 He had psoric 

excoriations on the legs. 

B. sb A remedy for the itch [cf, Gr rptapiKoi], 
[X684 Blcaicards Phys Diet (1693), Psonca, Medi- 
cines against the Scab.] 1893 Syd. Soc Lex, Psanc a 
mediane for curing the itch. 

So Fao xoid, Pao rons adjs 
X858 Maynb Expos, Lex,, Psorodes, . having or full of itch . 
psorous Psorotaes, lesemblmg^jcm or itch psoroid 

II Fsorophtbalmia (pso^r^ifijje Imia), also 
psoTophthalmy. [mod.L. f. Gr ij^dipa itch, or 
\poipb 5 Itching + Ophthalmia* cf. F. psoroph- 
thalime,'] Scurfy inflammation of the eyes. 

1856 Blount Glossogr , Psorophiliahny, scurviness of the 
brows, with an itch x6^tr Blanca* ds Phys, Diet (1693), 
Psorophthalmia, 1704 J Harris Lex, Techn, I, Psoroph- 
ihalmy, an Ophthalroy, or Inflammation of the Eyes with 
Itching 1780 Ware Kittle'^ Remarks on the Ophthalmy, 
Psorophthalmyi and purulent Eye xBojWiitman Irav, 
Turkey 539 Psorophthahny is common among the Syrians 
and Egyptians. X858 in Maynb 
Hence PBoxophtha^lmio a, 

1858 Mayne Expos Lex , Psoropkihalmiet of or belong- 
ing to pborophthalmy 

Psoro'ptio, a, Pedh, [Arbitrarily f Gr. f wpa 
itch, after sarcopiicTi Of the nature of psora. 

1900 Fieldi J uly 46/3 Saicoptic mange when the burrowing 
mites are the inv^ers, and psorwtic mange when the 
common surface mite is the cause of the itching and other 
effects 

Psorosp6rm(psoo r^JspSjm). [f. as prec + Gr. 
enrsp/xo seed.] An individual of a group of 
Sporozoa (Psorospemw)^ parasitic protozoa found 
in the mucous membranes, muscles, and liver of 
domestic animals, and sometimes in man 
1868 CoBBOLD Tapeworms 8 The human pborosperm. 
[1876 Benededs A mm. Parasites 253 The disease of silk 
worms, known by the name of ‘ p^brine ', has been attributed 
to the development of psorospermise ] x88o tr. vonZtemsseds 
Cycl, Med IX. 494 Psorosperms have thus far only been 
found twice in the liver of man. 1897 AllhutPs Syst, Med 
11 1003 The prevalence of a disease caused by psorosperms 
in the lower animals. 

So FBoxoape rmial, Psoxospe'rnuan, Fsoro- 
spe rmic [=« B*. psoi ospenmquel, a^s , of, belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of Psorospertntse\ Psoro- 
spexmosia, the occurrence or development of 
psorosperms m animals 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc n. ii 368 Obseivations on the 
psorospermial sacs obtained fiom the hair of a peasant 
1875 tr. von Zwnsseds Cycl Med III 655 The Mieschenan 
{or Raineyan or psorospermian) sacs xto6 AlUmtPs 
Med, I 209 Psorospermosis could not be induced by rubbing 
in psorospermial material obtained direct from the livers of 
other labbits. 1898 ibid, V. 174 The pebrme disease, 
which IS caused by a psorospermial organism 1899^ Ibid 
yil J 879 The disease was a cutaneous psorospermosis 
Pst, int, [So in Ger.] A whispered signal for 
silence 

1872 Rofuiledgds Ev, Bey's Ann Aug: 576/1*1 said, ^Pst, 
pst * * Qui vive ? ' he whispered. 

Fsucology, obs foim of Psychology. 

Fsyclia^ gOgic (ps-, S3ikag|3 dgik), a, [ad. 
Gr ^uyaYoryt/my attractive to the mind, peisuasive, 
f i//Oxayorfia winning of the mind, persuasion, f. 
ipvxayojySs * see next 'Inmod,'F,p^c/iagosf/que,'] 

1 Influencing or leading the mind or soul , per- 
suasive, attractive, 

X848 Grote Greece i. xvi. I §73 When we examine the 
psychagogic influence} predominant in the society among 
whom this belief ongmally grew up. 1871 Morley Fauve- 
nargues m Cnt Mtse, Ser i, 13 Essential conditions of 
p^chagogic quahty. , ^ . , 

2 ( = Gr. ^uyayevyds.) Conjunng up or evoking 
the spirits of the dead. rare-^^. 

1892 Edin. Rev CLXXV 423 In the play of the ‘ Chofe- 
phora ’ [Agamemnon’s] royal shade, powerful m the lealm 
of death, is wrought upon by the long psychagogic odes to 
succour his avengers. 

3 Mfed. (Seequots.) 

X890 Billings Med Diet, Psychagogic, having power 
to mouse or restore consciousness or mental activity 1895 
Syd, Soc Lex,i Psychag<^ic<,, .epithet applied to restoralivo 
medicines. 


So Fsyohago‘gioal a,^ that leads the mmdj 
hence Fs7ohago*gioall7 adv , persuasively. 

xSas Grote Atutl It^ Nat, Rehg n li § 6 130 The 
mental (orpsycbagogical [mT 1875 psychological]) machinery 
of the pnest hood w excellent , out they are unhappily 
deficient in physical force 1849 J Wilson in Biacktv. 
Mag Nov 645 Has any more versed and profound master in 
criticism, before or since, authentically and authoi itatively, 
. psychagogically, propounded the Dogma I 

Fsy’chagogne (-agpg), [f Gr pxh Psyche 
+ bycoyos leading, leader , m form Gr ^vxnytoybs 
leader of departed souls, said of Hermes. So Tnod.F 
psyebagogue,'] 

1 One who directs or leads the mind, raie. 

1847 it.vonFeuchferslebeds Bfed Pj^chol {Syb 800)343 
Ail this must be effected and enforced by the physician, as 
a psychagogue or instructor of the miud. 

2 . One who calls up departed spints; a necro- 
mancer. 


1843 Liddell & Scott Grh, Lex,, ’ 5 vYaywy 4 y, assuhst a 
necromancer, psychagogue 1882 Daily Ntvos 12 Dec. 5/4 
Our modem psychagogue?, the members of the Psychital 
Soaety, have not been much more fortunate in calling up 
spmts than their ancient models 
8. Mtd, (See quot.) 

1887 C. A Harris Diet, Med Temtvitd (ed, 3), Psyches, 
ffogues, ,, medicines which resuscitate, as in cases of syncope. 

Fsy’chal, a rare, [f. Gr. Psyche + -ai.] 
Of or pertaining to the soul ; spiritual ; psychical 
X844 Poe Mesmeric Revelatim Wks. 1864 1 xri Certain 
psycbal impressions which of late have caused me much 
anxiety and surprise a x8m — Marginalia xxxvi . ibid II I. 
505 To reconcile the psychalimpossibility of refraining from 
admiration, with the too-hastily attamed mental conviction 
that, critically, there is nothing to admire 1884 Webster 
cites Bayne 1900 W^im Gas 10 Sept 2/3 Ah God, that 
loves should xoses be 1 Their thorns our psychal pains. 

Psyohalgia to Psyehasttienia see Psycho-. 
Fsyche (psaiki, sorb), [a. Gr. (in L. 
psyche) breath, i to breathe, to blow, (later) 
to cool; hence, life (identified with or indicated by 
the breath), the animating principle in man and 
other living beings, the source of all vital activities, 
rational or irrational, the soul or smnt, m dis- 
tinction fiom Its material vehicle, the or 
body ; sometimes considered as capable of persist- 
ing in a disembodied state after separation from 
the body at death. 

In Mythology, personified as in i c. By Plato and other 
philosophers extended to the amnia wtunds, conceived to 
animate the general system, of the universe, as the soul 
animates the individual oiganism. By St Paul (developing 
a current Jewish distinction between ruax, irveC/ta, spirit or 
breath, and nephesh, soul} used for the lower or merely 

natural life of man, shared with other animals, in contrast 
with the nveHuM or spint, conceived as a higher element 
due to divine influence supervening upon the original consti- 
tution of unregenerate human nature see Psychic a 2] Psy- 
chical 2. (For thi? and other developments m pie-Chnstian 
Judaism, and the N T, writings, see R H. Charles, Ntst, 
of the Doctrme of a Future Lfe, 1899.)] 


1 . The soul, or spirit, as distinguished from the 
body , the mind 

x6^ Sir T. Browne Hydnoi iv. 61 Why the Psyche or 
soul of Tiresias is of the masculine gender. 1794 Sullivan 
Vtm Nat II 279 The two essentims m the composition of 
all sublunary things were, by the ancient Greeks, termed 
psy^ie and hyle, that is, spintus et materia, soul and body. 
xin tr Virchow m Tyndall Fragm Ac (1879) IL xv. 407 
If 1 explan attraction and repulsion as exhibitions of mind, 
as psychical phenomenat I simply throw the Psyche out of 
the window, and the Psyche ceases to be a Pq^che, x^ 
Lewes Study Psychol. 73 The most accredited [ancientj 
thinkers not only detached Man from Nature hut the Mmd 
from the Organism , they invented a Psyche as the source 
of all mental phenomena x888 Neva Pnneeion Rev, Mar, 

g a Psychology is the science of the p^che or soul. 

Gardner Sculptured Tombs Hellas 24 The psyche, to 
Homer, is not in the least like the Christian Soul, but is 
a shadowy double of the man, wanting alike m force and 
wisdom 2905 E J. Dillon in Contemp Rev Aug 287 It 
is difficult to realise the position and to picture the psyche 
of Rozhdestvensky [the Russian admiral who fired on the 
North Sea fishing fleet]. 

t b. The animating principle of the universe as 
a whole, the soul of the world or antuia fmmdi, 
1647 H, More Song of Soul Notes 138/2 Such is the 
entrance of Psyche into the body of the Vniverse, kindling 
and exciting the dead mist x8^ Cudworth Iniell, Sysi 
I IV § 21. 388 This IS taken by Plotinus to be the Eternal 
Psyche, that actively produceth All Things, in this Lower 
World, according to those Diviiie Ideas. Ibid. § 23 406 
But m other places he frequently asseits, above the Self- 
moving Psyche an Immovable and Standing Nous or Intel- 
lect, which was properly the Demiurgus. 

C, In later Greek Mythology^ personified as the 
beloved of Eros (Cupid or Love), and represented 
in works of art as having butterfly wings, or as a 
butterfly ; known in hterature as the heroine of the 
story related in the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
Hence atirib. in sense ' like that of Psyche *, as m 
JPsyehe-knot (of hair), Psyche-mould, Psyche task, 
1876 Geo Eliot Dan Der, Ui, In the Psyche-mould of 
Mirah’s frame there rested a feivid quality of emotion some- 
times rashly supposed to require the bulk of a Cleopatia 
x%5 S B. Kennedy m Outing I\3 S.) Oct. 8/a Do you 
thmk this Psyche knot suits the special cut of my features? 
XQox Wesim Gaz, 28 May 2/4 After many Psyche tasks Fate- 
encumbered now untaveUed, Hoping there’s no more to do. 
1904 Ibid, 30 Nov. 4/2* I am not quite sore 1 know what is 



PSYCHE AH'. 

* a Psyche knot*, which was what the lady’s jet-black hair 
was transformed to 
2 a. (After Gr.) A butterfly. 

K 1878 ISmebson Sop* JSiAics Wks. fBohn) I. 373 The poor 
ub expands into a beautiful form with 1 ainbow w mgs. . . 
le Greeks called it Ps}»cbe, a manifest emblem of the soul, 
18^ Cmno^iiiaH XX 396/1 Lovelier than any psjche of 
the sun floating with moons of \ civet jet on wings of 
heaven's blue , t • j 

b Bntom A genus of day-nying bombycid 
moths, typical of the family Psyclttds. 

183a liENNiE Coft^eci Buiietfl «S MoiJts 44 Psyche 
(Schrank [1801]). The Brown Muslin jusca). ; 

pale greyish-brown, without spots}. .the female without 
wing^ 18^ Staintoh J/a», Bnt. ^ Moths 165 

Family xi. Psycludse . .The female of Psyche^ not only wito- 
out wings, hut deprived of legs or antennae.. The males fly 
by day in search of the females. 

3 . Astrcn* Name of one of the asteroids, 

1883 Chamheri Enqycl, s. v PlamUoids^ No, 16, Psyche, 
[discovered] 1852, Mar, 17 [by] De Gaspans. 

4 . A cheval-glass, iXsa psyche-glass, 

[MoAF. In Diet. Acad. 1835. Said to be so called from 
Raphael’s full-length painting of the fabled Psyche.] 

1838 Lyttox Alice I, V, *How low the room, is I’said 
Caroline ; * And I see no Psyche 1887 Aihensewn 18 June 
80^3 A girl combing her lair hair before a psyche. 

Hence Psyolie'an a. rare, of or pertaining to 
Psyche ; Psy cdieisxn (see quot. 1895), 
x8a8 Ligkts * Shades II. 186 You nught have sprained it 
&?oar anlue] with more grace in a Esychean quadrille. 1849 
T, W. Haddock Somnolism and Psycheism, otherwise 
Vital M^netism, or Alesmensm' considered Physiologically 
and Philosophically. 189s Syd. Sec. Lex ^ Psycheism, the 
somnolent condition induced by mesmerism; now most 
commonly termed the hypnotic state. 

Psychiater (ps-, saiksratsi). [mod. f. Gr. 

Psyche + Idr^p, i&rpSs healer, physician 
So mod.F. psychiatre (Littr^).] One who treats 
mental disease : an alienist. 

2857 PuMGUSON Med Lex , Psychiater, one who treats 
diseases of mind— a Mad'doctor. 2884 ScoUmast 

30 Aug., The psychiaterj to whose syropatheuc care the 
unfortunate victim of morbid incitements is to be com- 
mitted. xpoa Daily Ckreiu 23 Dec. 4/7 Professor Kraft 
Ehing^ the renoivn^ psychiater of the Vienna Univeisity. 

Psych.iatric (-i»’tnk), a. {sb ) [f. as prec. 
+ -10 • cf. Gr. tttTpttf-( 5 s of or pertaming to a healer 
or to medicine.] Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 

1847 tr. van FeuchUrsUhe^s Med. PsycJ^l. (Syd. Soc.) 
Ed. Pref , He turned his attenuon to the revival of study 
of psychiatric medicine X890 H Eixis Criminal 11 yj 
[Iiombroso] initiated a psychiatric museum.^ 1896 Daily 
Hews 32 Sept 5/3 The introduction of psyebiatne institu- 
tions under State control. 

B, sb. Psyohia trios (rarely -atric, -atnk). 
The theory or practice of psychiatry. 

1847 tr. von Fenckiersleheils Med P^xhal. (Syd Soc ) i 
When we come to the study of psychiatrics proper— the 
doctrine of the diseases of the minA ^ 1861 Sy^ Soc Year- 
bk. Med. 4 - Surf X79 On Psychiatiikin its Legal Relations 
1904 Da/^ Chrofu 9 Aug 3/3 Psychology, sociology, 
criminology, psychiatrics, have pronounced it guilty. 

So Fsyclila tilcal a . ; Fsyclila trically adv 
1847 tr. vo/i FeuchtersUhals Med, Psychol, (Syd Soc.) 
287 There is in these words ethically and psychiatncally an 
important intimation of the dangerous weakness of man 
1884 SofUinanyiKxx ^^ , Both parties— the psychiatrical and 
the philanthropic 1896 AUhuU's Syst. Med. I 37 [They] 
work at the subject from the psychiatrical point of view. 

Psychiatrist (ps-, soikai atiist). [f. next + 
-IST J A student or professor of psychiatry 
X890 in Cent. Diet. in Syd. Soc Lex, 1897 Urqu- 
HART in Diet Mai, Bteg. LZI 320/2 It recalled the atten- 
tion of psychiatrists to the physical oasis of mentalaberration. 

Psvclizatry (-oi atn) [f. Gr. ^5x4 Pscyhe -f- 
iarpeia healing, medical treatment (f. IdrpSs healer) 
Cf. modF, psychiatru (1867 m Litti^).] The 
medical treatment of diseases of the mmd. 

x8^ m Worcester, citing Monthly Rev x86a iV. Syd, 
Sec,reas^6h.Med, 4* Sieiv. 167 Reportsin Ps,ychjatiy. 1886 
A B, Bruce Mirac. EUmeni Gasp v. 183 A problem in 
psydiology and p^rehiatry 5902 Bnt, Med, Jml 3 May 
The intervention of psychiatryin thereformof criminals. 

Psychic (psarkilc, sarlak), a, (j^,) [ad. Gr. 

of the soul or life, in mod.F psychtqite, 
as ui English.] 

1 . Of or pertanUng to the human soul or mmd; 
mental} « Pbyohioal a. i. 

Wagwer tr, PettFcls Ilisi Row. Lit I. 42a In its 
refined descriptions of psychic events the poem lecalls 
Virgil’s manner 1883 Bnt, Q 2e«f.July 14 UTie vaned 
stimuli, psychic and physical X908 Bucuan fYaicher by 
Threshold 131 Among women his psychic balance was so 
oddly o^et that he grew nervous and returned unhappy. 

b. Characterized by being susceptible to psychic 
or spintual infiuence. 

X90S Daily Meias x6 Feb. 13 The Welsh are what is 
termed a 'psychic* race— that is, their senses aie very 
highly strung, which gives them a tendency to second sight, 
or clairvoyance, also dairaudience and telepathy 
c Physically delicate or hail; ‘ spirituelle 
189X H. Herman Mis A figel 14 The girl was a frail and 
delicate creature .with tiny, pointed, psydhic, rosy-tipped 
hands. 

2 . Peitaimng to, or characterized by, the * lower 
soul’ or animal principle, as distinguished from 
the spirit or ‘higher soul’; natural, animal; 
Bs PSYOHIOAti 2. 

After St. Paul’s um of i Cor, ii. 14, etc 
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1858 T Martineau Stud, Chr 259 It was necessaiy that 
the Logos . should by preoccupation have neutralized the 
action of the natural (or psjchic) element thr^ghout all 
the years of bis continuance among men 1808 Gladstone 
^lev Mundt ix 376 What St Paul calls the flesh and the 
nun d. thepsychic and the bodily life. *889 Bibboilieca Sacra 
July 399 X he psydne^ or aniinai, man, is the natural man 
of this present age. 

3 = PSYCHICAI. a Z „ , c 

[x88i Dr. Gheist, an Antohogr 39 When the ‘psychic 
figure ’ disappears, or is sucked back into the boyy m the 
medium.] 2887 F. Johnson New Psychic Stud 1 7 These 
studies are termed psychic in a modified sense , they pertain 
not to the ordinary operations of the mind, but to the unusual, 
such as thought-transference, somnambulism, me^ensm, 
d^rvoyanLe, spintualism, apparitions of the Imng, haunted 
houses, ghosts [etc] tigs Mrs BBSAvrt m Daily C/iron, 
15 Jan s/s A man possessing some psychic gifts, 

b. Psychic force, a supposed force, power, or 
influence, not physical or mechanical, exhibiting 
intelligence or volition, and assumed as the cause 
of certain so-called spiritualistic phenomena. 

2872 W. Crookes in Q. Jrtil Set. July 17 Respecting the 
cause of these phenomena, the nature of the force to which 

.1 have ventured to give the name of Psychic [etc]. 
1874 Carpenter Meni. Phys 11. ^xvi (1879) 63a The 
table was actually raised, either by his own psychic force , 
or by the agency of disembodied spints xpoo ti . Flamma^ 
noiCs Unknown vi 228 We are compelled to admit the 
existence of an unknown Psychic force, emanating fiom the 
human bemg, and capable of makmg itself felt at great 
distances 1908 Sir w Crookes Let. to Editor, It is not 
improbable that Sergeant Cox might have suggested the 
term psycTucforce to me in conversation before June 1871. 

B sb. 1. One who is particularly susceptible to 
‘ psychic ’ influence (see Psychical 3) ; a ‘ medium 

1871 E W Cox Lei. to W Crookes in Q. 3 ^ml Sci 
July ig, I venture to suggest that the force be termed the 
Psychic Forces the persons in whom it is manifested m 
extraordinary power Psychics i and the science relating 
to it Psychism, as being a branch of Psychology 1874 
— What aw I ^ II ii.xxiu 280 He had previously exhibited 
considerable power as a Psychia 1890 Sat. Rev 1 Nov, 
507/2 Hypnotisms, mesmerisms, spiritualisms, and spiritisms, 
the two latter kept rigidly separate by the orthodox psychic. 
2. Ch. Hist. See quot , and cf 2 above 

1874 J. H Blunt Did. Sects (1886), Psychics, a party 
name given to the orthodox by theTertulhanists, who called 
themselves ‘ Spirituals ’ . The distinction was drawn from 
St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, where he wiites 
of the and the nrevjuiaTixd? 

Psychical (ps-, S9i*kikal), a. [f. as prec. + 

-AL . see -lOAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the soul or the mind; mental, 
as distinguished from physical ; spec, in Path., due 
to mental affection or mflnence. 

(By Henry More distinguished from intellectual, t = 
spintual ) Psychical blindness, deafness, inability of the 
brain to interpret impressions received by the visual or 
audito^ , psydttcal paralysis, see guot. 1893. 

1643 H. 'mo^v.SongofSoulxi. 1. m. xxui, The first we 
name Nature Monadicall, The second hi^t Life Intellec- 
tual!, 1 bird Psychicall Ibid. Interpr. Gen. Q iv, I understand 
by life Psychicall, such centrall life as is capable of ^on 
and Ahad Z63X Carlyle Sart Res. i, ix.. CZ858) 36 This 
physical or psychical infiimity I have thought right to 
publish. 1847 Penchtcrsleherls Med Psychol, (Syd. 

Soc) 18 The proper subject of our inquiries— spirit in its 
1 elation to corpoieal life, organism in its lelation to psychi- 
cal life, 1874 Bocknill & Tuke Psych Med. (ed 3) 28 The 
psychical symptoms must then inevitably arrest our atten- 
tion first in the study of Insanity 2877 Foster Phys in. 
« (1878) 397 The difficulty of distinguishing between the 
unconscious or physical and the conscious or psychical 
factors. 1890 Billings Diet , Psychical bltud^ 
ness, soul-bhndness Psychical deafiess, word-deafness 
" ' ~ ’ Psy 


Syst, Med VIII 566 Such symptoms as hysteria, neuia- 
sthenia and psychical over-strain. 

b. Dealing with mental phenomena. 

2854 Bucknill Cnm. Lunacy 14 The purely psychical 
school of insanity has scarce^ gained a footing in this 
country 

2 . Representing Gr, iI/vxlkSs : Of or pertaining 
to the ammal or natural life of man, as opposed to 
the spiritual (Trp€u/iari«< 5 s), (See Psyohb, note.) 

The Gr. ifn;xiK6s in i Cor ii 14, xv. 44, 46, is opposed to 
irifcv/iariKos spintual, and Is rendeied m the Vulgate by 
(whence in Wychf beesth), m. Tindale, Cranmer, 
Coverd , Geneva, and 1611 by natural^}, in Rheiras by 
sensual and natural, 

iyo8 H Dodwell Nat Mori Hum. Souls 46 The Psy- 
^ical Body must be cloathed upon with a Pneumatical 
Body, must be tiansformed and transfigured, like the 

5 Ionous Body of Christ. 187* Liddon Elem Relig, ul 92 
Ihe woid of God is described, as having an analytical 
efficacy which separates as clearly between the spiritual 
and psychical elements of man’s immaterial nature, as 
between the life of sensation and the life of motion m his 
corporeal nature 2875 E Warrs Life in Christ iii xx. 
(1878J 263 A life whicn, notwithstanding the possession of a 
spmtual faculty, persists in being animal, or psychical only, 
is by divine decree transitory and perishable. x88a Ch Q 
eflfect of psychical and cainal 
methods, because apparent failure attends the use of spiritual 
methods, 

3 . Of or pertaining to phenomena and conditions 
which appear to lie outside the domain of physical 
law, and aie therefore attributed by some to 
spiritual or hypei physical agency. Psychical rc* 
starch, investigation of such phenomena. 

It has been objected that, as these phenomena, etc. are 
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not explained by ordinary known psychical facts and rela- 
tions, ft IS an assumption to class them as Psychical . 

1882 (Feb 20) Proc Soc, Psych Res 1 . (1^883 p v, Ihe 
name of the Society is The Society foi Psychical Research 
x886 Gurney, etc Phantasms of Living 1. 5 Psychical 
phenomena lNote-\ the specific sense which we have 
given to this word needs apology But we could find no 
Sther convenient term, under which to embrace a group 
of subjects that he on or outside the boundaries of recog- 
nised science 1888 Baring-Gould in Chamber^' Encycl 
s v. Apparitions, In 1883 a Society for Psychical Reseaich 
was founded for the scientific and sjstematic investigation 
of reported apparitions, clairvoyance, haunted houses, hyp- 
notism, thought-reading, and the phenomena called spiiitual- 
istic 1901 Daily Citron. 14 May 3/2 Why, he asks, call 
the subject matter of their investigation ‘psychical research 
when It IS really, so far as it is a legitimate matter for scien- 
tific inquiry, only a branch of moibid psychology ? 

4r. Psychical moment see Psychological a. 2 b, 
2904 bat. Rev. 19 Nov 633 The position of vantage indi- 
cated as the psychical moment to strike in 

Fsy'ClucalLyf ctdv. [f. prec, + -ly 2,] In a 
psychic or psychical manner, with reference to 
the soul or mind; mentally, 

1849 H Mayo Pip Superstii (1851) 76 What is sleep 
psyraically considered? 2856 Lamps of Temple (ed 3) 
105 A little Leo IX— moie like him personally and psychic- 
ally than any othei pope 2886 Gurnly, etc Phantasms of 
Living I. 97 A state psychically or physically almormal 
Psychicism Cps-; ssi kisiz’m) [f. Psychic a. 
+ -iSi.] The theory or study of psychical or so- 
called spiritualistic phenomena. So Fsy cMoist, 
one who studies psychicism or pursues psychical 
research. 

x88s Athenmum 21 Feb. 247/a We felt it our duty to 
submit this extraordinary case to an eminent psychicist, 
2887 Gurney Tertinm Quid I 254 We psychicists render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 289a Daily Netvs 
4 Mar. s/i More allunng than the theories of Psychicism. 

Psychics (ps-, ssikiks). [f. Psychic a., 
after eailier sbs. in -tes * Gr. -tied ; see -10 2.] 

1 . The science of psychical or mental phenomena ; 




psychology. 

x8xx-3x Bentham Logic App., Wks, 1843 Vlll. 284/1 
Somatology,. 01 somatics, psychology, psychognosy, or 
psychics— to one or other of these denominations will every 
branch of science, which has for its sublect the field of, to 
us, perceptible existence be found referable. 2864 
Wrbster, Psychics, psychology 1908 Mi^ B Harraoen 
Interplay 334 The joint researches in psychics and physics 
2 . * Psychical research : see Psychical a. 3, 


Psychism (ps-, sarkiz’m), \f. Gr. Psyche 
• f -ISM; m sense i, ad. Y. psychume^ 

1 . See quot 

1857 W, Fleming Vocah. Philos. 407 Psychism.. va the 
word chosen by Mons, (>uesne {Leilres sttr le Psythisme, 
Parib, 1852) to denote the dociime that there is a fluid, 
diffused throughout all natuie, aniiimting equally all living 
and 01 ganized beings, and that the difference which appears 
in their actions comes of their particular 01 ganiAation. 

2 . The attiibution of a living soul to the universe, 
or to inanimate objects and natural phenomena , 
=s Animism. 

2890 Hatch Influence Gik. Ideas ix, 246 A survival of 
the pnmitive psj cbism which peopled the whole universe 
with life and animation. 


3 . The doctrine or theoiy of the existence of 
forces unexplainable by physical science m con- 
nexion with so-called spiiitualistic phenomena. 

1872 [see Psychic B il 2899 Giuier (title) Psychism . 
Analysis of Ihings Existing. 

4 The character of being psychic or mental, 

2890 m Cent Diet. 2^5 in Syd. Soc Lex. 

So Fsy^ohist, a. A psychologist ; b. One who 
believes in psychic jforce, or who engages in 
psychical lesearch (jCasselVs Encycl Diet 1886). 

2805 Syd, Soc. Lex,, P^chtsi, one who makes a special 
study of Psychics [= psychology], 2900 W W. Peyton in 
Contemp. Rev. Apr. 493 The healing of a leper may be done 
by suggestion, as the psychists tell its. 


Psyebo- (psorko-, soikc-), before a vowel 
regularly psych-, repr. Gr. if/uxo^, combining 

form of breath, life, soul. In modem use, 
since ihe 17th c., taken as a formative in the sense 
of * mind ‘ psychic organism ’, ‘ mental *, ‘ psychi- 
cal*, mainly in scientific compounds, for the moie 
important of which see their alphabetical places. 
The following are chiefly 19th century formalionb. 
(The second element is pioperly from Greek, but 
in some cases from Latin.) 


Fsyclia'lgla [Gr dXyos pain], (see quot.)* 
t Fsyoha'ndrio a, [irreg, f Gt dvTjp, dv8p- man], 
? pertaming to the mmd of man. Fsyohasthe'nla 
[Asthenia], (see quot 1908); hence Fsyoli- 
asthe'nic a., pertaining to or aflected with psych- 
asthenia. Fsyclio-au Oitoxy a,, connected with 
the mental perception of sound (Syd. Sac. L&x. 
1895) Fsy^clioblast [-blast], the germ from 
which the psychic organism is (hypothetically) 
developed. Fsyolioce*ntTaI a,, having its centre 
in the mind. Fsyolioco'nia [Coma^], mental 
stupor. Fsycliodo metex [cf. Hoddhstee], an 
instrument proposed for measuring the dura- 
tion of mental processes. FayolLo-e*tIiioal a., 
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of or pertaining to inborn moral ideas. Psyoho'- 
fagal a [after Centbifuoal], tending away from 
the mind PsyoliogeiiBic (-gi77 sik) a [Gr yeOoris 
taste], relating to mental perception of taste. 
Psychoguosy (-^»*gn&i), also m mod.L. form 
psychognosis (-^^gniyu sis), (a) the investigation 
or knowledge of mental phenomena ; (^) thought- 
reading Psycho-hlstoTlcal a., pertaining to the 

history of the mind or soul. Psycho-liy Usm 
[IIylism], the belief that the soul is material; 
so Psycho-liy'list, one who holds this belief. 
PsyoUo latry, excessive leverence for the soul; 
woiship of departed spirits, Psy oliolepsy [Gr, 
Xrjipis seizing], ‘possession^, ecstasy; so Psyolio- 
le’ptio characterized by psycholepsy. Psycho- 
xnoniflin [Monism] see quot Psyohonetixo . 
lotfy» the division of neurology which deals with 
psychology. Psyelionexiro sis, mental disease, 
esjp* without organic lesion or recognized mental 
weakening. Psycho uomy [see -nomt], the 
branch of psychology dealmg with the laws of 
mental action. Psychonosology [Nosoloov], 
the branch of medical science which treats of 
mental disease (Dnnglison Med. Lex 1853). 
Psyoho-o’ptlo a, relating to the mental percep- 
tion of sight {Syd Soc. Lex.), Psyoho-o smic 
[Gr. smell], pertaining to mental perception 
of smell (Billings Med. Z^. X890). P8yoliopa*resl8 
[Pabssis], mental debility. Psycho iietal a 
[after Cbn'I’bipeitai], tending towards the mind. 
Psycho phony [Gr. (powii voice] : see quot. 
Psycho ptlo a,f producing vision of the mind or 
soul. Psychopy'rlsm [Gr. trdp fire], the belief 
that fire is the substance of the soul ; so Psycho- 
pyrlst, one holdmg this belief. Psyoho-rc flex 
a,t of or pertaining to ‘reflex* action of the mind 
Psyoho'rrhagy, || Psyohoxrha'gia [Gr. payij 
breaking, ruptuie], detachment of the soul or psy- 
chic element ; hence Psychorrha*glc a. Psy - 
ohoxrhythm, an alternating or rhythmic psychic 
condition (^Syd, Soc. Lex ). Psychosa*rcoii8 a. 
[Gr. <rap/if- flesh], having a spiritual body. 
Psyohosoope, a means or instrument foi inspect- 
ing the mind or soul. Psyoho-senso'xlaa a , of 
or pertaining to peicepts not produced by any 
real action on the senses; so Psycho-sensoTy 
a. (Billings 1890). Psycho-soololo‘glcal 
pertaining to sociology as connected with psycho- 
logy. Psyoho-soma'tlo a, [Gr. (Tw/ux body], 
pertaining to both mind and body {Cent. Dut.) 
Psycho sophy, the philosophy or metaphysics 
of mind {Cent. L>ict.) ; so Psyoho*sophlst. Psy- 
ohothe*lBm [Gr. OeSs God], the doctrine of the 
absolute spirituality of God. Psycho-vl'tal 
a , pertaining to the mind as connected with life 
Psyohozo'lc a.f of or belonging to the geological 
period of living cieatores having souls or minds, 
i e the human period 

1890 Billings Jifed. T>%ci, ^PsycheUgia^ painful melancholy 
state of mind 1716 M Bavies Atficn Brit* HI JDiss. 
Phystek 21 The great ^Psycandrick as well as Somandrick 
Seciet of the Chymical Grand Elmr Contempt Rai 

Feb 229 All the neuroses should be classified with neu- 
rasthenia under one generic title ^Fsychasthenia x$|o8 E. 
WoRCBSTER Rehg. * ^^d (N Y) X15 Psychasthema .a 
form of nervous weakness in which the psychical element is 
dominant. Ihd , ^Psychasthenic patients find it difficult to 
come to a decision and this inabuity tioubles them 1889 
Athenmim 5 Jan 12/1 Instead of the association of mental 
atoms, we are coming to the idea of segmentation of a 
^‘psychoblast, if we may invent such a term x89a Monist 
II 293 In experimental psychology, psychopetal, psycho- 
fugal, and “psychocentral processes are distinguished 1883 
Clouston Qhn Led Mental Dts. i 18, I can devise no 
better name than the usual one of Stupor., ‘ *P^hocorna 
would express this condition 1890 Cent Diet , *Pswhodo- 
meter i^a D, Hack Tukb Diet Psychol Med II, Psy^ 
cJtodometeri an instiument for measuring the rapidity of 
psychic events x89a *Psychofugal [see psycho ceniral\^ 
x8^ Billings Med DtcU ^Psychogemic centre^ sup. 
posed centre for perception of taste, in the gyrus unci- 
natus, 1891 Daily Nesvs x6 Feb 3/6 ' ^Psychomosis ‘ at 
the Royal Aquarium -—This is the title which M. Guibal has 
adopted for a new and certainly very lemaikable develop- 
ment of, the thought-reading process 18x1-31 *Psycho- 
gnosy [see PsvcHrcs ij 1840 Lowpll Lett (1894) I 60, 

I am going to write a tragedy It will be ^psycho-historical, 
x6fa H More Annot GlanvilVs Lux 0 194 There being 
nothing absuid in Psychopynsm but so far forth as it 
includes *Psycho-Hylism, and makes the soul material, 
ihd. X93 Theie is no moie harshness in calling him Psycho- 
pyrist, than if he had called him ^Psycho-Hyhst, x868 W 
Cory Lett ^mls (1897) 229 There is that *psycholatry 
m It which is characteristic of the writer X878 Max 
Muller Leet. Qrtg Growth Rehg 11. 116 Psycholatry 
Lastly, great reverence is paid to the spirits of the departed. 
x886 Maudslby iVW. Causes * Supemat Seemngs 351 
Theologian and philosopher alike exhibit the strained 
functions of a sort of *psycholepsy litd 33 ® His success 
in such *psycholeptic sleights of thought. X904 Contemp 
Rev. Apr. 497 Their *psychomonism asserts one thing only 
exists and that is my own mind 1865 R. T Stotkard 
{title) ^Psychoneurology* A Treatise on the Mental Facul- 
ties, as governed and developed by the Animal Nature. 


189s in Syd Soc Lex 1883 Cloustok Chn Led Menial 
Dis, 1. 18 The msane temperament or neurosis insana, or, 
to keep up uniformity of the classification, *Psj»chonBu- 
losis. 1803 J Stewart Opus Maximum Title-p, ^Psy- 
conomy or, the science of the moial powers. X84X Prac. 
Aiim. Phil Soc 11 76 P^chonomy, or the laws of mmd, 
comprising the study of Languages, Metaphysics, Juris- 
prudence and Religion 1865 R Beamish {title) The Psy. 
chonomy of the Hand , or, the Hand an Index of Mental 
Development 1883 Clouston Um Led. Menial Dis. 
i 18 When the morbid condition is one of mental enfeeble- 
ment it is called Dementia or Amentia. It might be called 
*Pj>ychoparesis. xBga ^Psychopetal [see psychocenirat[ 
X876 A, Blackwell Kardeds medium's Bk 447 "^Psycho-, 
phony^ the communication of spints by the voice of a 
speaking medium 1744 * J Philander ’ {iiile) The Golden 
Calf, the Idol Worship, ivith Account of the *Psychoptic 
Looking Glass, lately invented by the authoi i68a 
^Psychopyrism [see 1681 H More^j^wu 
Lett Psycho^nst To Rdr, in GlanvilVs Sadducismus 
(ed s), The *Psychopyrists .make the Essence or Sub- 
stance of all created Spints to be Fiie X899 A lllmU's Sysi 
Med VII 338 The doubtful lelation of the optic thalamus 
to *psycho-reflex mimetic movements ^3 Myers Hum 
Personality I 263 , 1 propose to use the Greek word i/a»xop- 
pay& ‘ to let the soul break loose % and fiom which I form the 
words *psychorrhagy and *psychorrhagtc Ibid 270 A 
clairvoyant excursion (of a more serious type than the mere 
psychorrhagies already described) IL 75 Those phan- 
tasms of the living which I have already classed as psychor- 
rhagic. xgoa W, M Alexander Demomc Possession tn 
Ji, T L 33 They [demons] are ‘ half spirits' and are there- 
fore possessed of a semi-sensuous or ^psycho sarcous consti- 
tution 1885 Myers m Ptvc. Soc Psych Research May 6t 
Somnambulism, double-consciousness, epilepsy, insanity 
Itself, are all of them natural *psychoscope& x^ Gurney, 
etc. Phantasms of Living I Introd. 71 The first attempts 
of his rude psychoscopes to give precision and actuality to 
thought will grope among ‘ beggarly elements ’ Ibid. I 463 
If Baillarger did not carry his view of hallucinations to this 
length, the whole development exists by implication in the 
term by which he described them^*psy^o-sensoriaI. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII. 775 In those patients who ex- 
perience such ‘“psycho-sensory aurae theie is a strong ten- 
dency to mental derangement 1903 GREENSTKEirr tr 
Duprat (title) Morals A Tieatise on the ♦Psycho-Socio- 
logical Bases of Ethics x8ao L Hunt Indicator No 22 
(1822) 1 . 176 A part of wisdom which our modern *psycho- 
sophists are so apt to forget. 1842 Marg Fuller in Mem 
{1862) I 246 It would seem to approach the faith of some 
of my friends heie, which has been styled ^Psychotheism. 
X877 Lc Conte Elem Geol {1879) 269 The “Psychozoic era, 
or era of Mmd Ihd 561 The Neolithic commences the 
Psycboxoic era, or reign of man, 

Psychodynaniic (ps-, S3ik<?idiiiteinik), a. 
[f. Psycho- + Dynamic a.} Of or pertaining to 
mental powers or activities. Hence PsycRodyna « 
mlCBi the science of the laws of mental action. 

1874 Lewes Probl, Life Mind 1 . 134 Psychodynamics. 
From the biological stand-point our first division of the 
Organism is into Affective and Active, whichdivision repre- • 
sents the reception of stimulus, and the discharge of force . 
sensation, and movement Ibid. 142 Heie we xnay note two 
Psychodynamic laws, x®, of Irradiation, and, 2°, of Restric- 
tion. x^ Wesim, Gaz X3 July ^3 He was appointed 
assistant to the Professor of Psycho-Dynamics. 

Fsycliogenesis (ps-, saiki^id^e'nesis). [f. 
Psycho- - h Genesis 4.] 

1 . The genesis or ongin of the soul or mmd. 

X838 Prosed s Mag XVII 27 Was there any tradition on 

the earth, below the earth, or above the earth, of the Psycho- 
genesis? 1^4 Lewes Probl Life Mtndl 226 Psycho- 
genesis teaches that Instinct is organized Expenence, i e. 
undiscuisive Intelligence 1889 Mivart Hum. Reason 

262 Whether we look to the psychogenesis of the individual 
or that of the race. 

2 . Ongin or evolution due to the activity of 
the soul or mind itself. 

x88x Mivart Catsa6 This mode of origin may— as opposed 
to the hypothesis of natural selection— be fitly termed 
Psychogenesis. x88 , — in Forum VII. 102 (Cent. Diet) 
Specific change must be, above all, due to the action of an 
organism’s innermost life it must be a result of a process of 
psychogenesis. 

So Fsyohogene*tlcaI of 01 pertaining to 
psychogenesis ; Fsyohogene'tioally adv , in rela- 
tion to, or in respect of, psychogenesis; Psy- 
chogeuy (-P d^eni) = Psyohogenesis j 

1874 Lewes Probl Life ^ Mind I 14a All such distinc- 
tions aie psychological, not psychogenetical 1874 J. Fiske 
Cosnne Philos, 1 1. vm, 22t Psychogeny endeavours to 
interpiet the genesis of intellectual faculties and emotional 
feelmgs m the iace,and theu: slow modifications throughout 
countless generations 1879 Lewes Study Psychol 157 The 
Psychologist must include Psychogeny in his investjga- 
tions, as me Physiologist includes Embryogeny i88x yml 
SpecuL Philos XV 161 Hardly a day passes m which 
there is not an observation to enter m the diary, which 
is of value psychogenetically 1889 Athenaeum s Jan la/x 
Psychogenetically Mr. Romanes’s position is^ opposed to 
all we know or can conjecture as to the beginnings of mind 
in the animal world or in the human individual, 
Psyohogensio, etc see Psycho-. 
Psycliogony (-f^gom). [ad Gr. px.oiovia 
geneiation of the soul, f Psycho- 4 ^ovla 

begetting, generating.] » Psyohoobnbsis i. So 
F syohogo*nlo fad. Gr, fvxoyovtx-^s}, Psyoho- 
go nioal adjs , of or pertaining to psychogony. 

[1678 CuDWORTH Intell Syst i iv. 214 Plutarch , in his 
Timaean psychogoma, .does at large industriously maintain 
the same J 1874 Sidcwick Mdh Ethics (1877) x8s The 
psychogonical question of their origin, and the ethical ques- 
tion of their validity 1886 A ihenseum 21 Aug 235/3 It a«als 
rather with psychogony, 01 how mind came to be what it is, 
than with psychology, or the description of mmd as it is. 


PSYCHOLOaiCAIr. 

Psy'chogram (ps-, sork^^m). [f Pstcho- 
+ -GBAM.] A ‘ spmt-writing ^ , a wnting or 
message supposed to come from a spirit, or to be 
produced by psychical agency. 

1885 in Pember EaHJis Earliest Ages (1893) Pref, 13 
Pains in the lower part of the back, which cease as soon as 
the psychogram is completed. 1896 Dublin Rev Apr 426 
This psychograni, as Mr Rogers calls it, certainly com- 
petes m interest w'lth the now fiimous skeleton hand of Pro- 
fessor RCntgen 

Fsy*cliograpli. [f. as pTec.+-GEAPH.] An 
instrument by means of which psychograms or 
spirit- writings are written , also Psychogbam. So 
P sydxo'grapher [see -gbapheb], an mstrument or 
medium by which spirit-wri tings are written, 

*834 Dickens Lett , to Rev. % JFhtte 7 Mar , A thing 
called a Psychographer, which wiites at the dictation of 
spirits 1876 A Blaocwlll Hat dec's Mediwn's Bk 447 
Psychographer A person who writes by psychography , a 
writing medium, x88a ‘ M A OpN ’ Psychographyie^, 2) 
It The hook is illustrated by thiity fac-similes of Psycho- 
giaphs thus obtained Ihd 12 He obtained his Psycho- 
graphs by the simple process of putting blank paper on the 
table of his room. 

Psydiographic (ps-, ssiktiignefik), a [f. 

next + -laj 01 or peitaming to psychography ; 
in quot., in sense 2. 

1884 Manch Exam, i Nov, s/i Mr Gladstone has paid 
a visit to the spint-\vnting medium, witnesaing psycho- 
graphic phenomena of a very high orda, 

Fsychograpliy (ps-, saikp*g^fi). [f. Gr. 

^uxo-, Psycho- + -gbaphy.] 

1 - The history, descnption, or delineation of the 
mind or soul, or of mind in the abstract; the 
descriptive branch of Psychology. 

[21x850 , cf. Auiopsychography s.y. Auto- ] 1883 Saints- 
BURY in Academy 20 Jan, 36/3 This faculty of what may be 
called psychography, of drawing the landscape of moods with 
atmo^heie and environment suitable and complete z%i5 
W Archer m Daily Chron. 6 Npv 3/1 You aim, then, 
at a soil of spiritual biography of your subject— what has 
recently been called a psychography. 

2 . Supposed ‘spint-writmg* by the hand or 
intervention of a medium ; cf. Pneumatogbapet i. 

1876 A Blackwell Kardeds Medium's Bh 447 Psycho- 
graphyt the writing of spirits by a medium’s hand. 1887 
Pall Mall G, 6 Sept 3/1 He laughed at the Psychical 
Society. But he would slate-write before anybody, Psy- 
diography, he called it. 

Psycfliohylism, etc. : see Psycho-. 
Fsychologer (ps-, ssikplodsw). [f. Pst- 
cholog-y-h-brI; qI asiroIcger.'\ = Psychologist 
'B.KKaGuesses Ser ii (ed. 2) 44 He. .may be a skilful 
logician or psychologer, but has no claim to the high title of 
a philosopher. 1851 Mansel Prolog, Logicu n 52 In the 
present state of Psycholo^ .no one division having been so 
universally adopted by philosophers, .as to render impera- 
tive its adoption as the division jcar* Hoxrjv ofpsytdLologers. 

Fsychologian (-ffl^i^dgian) [f. mod.L. 

psychohgm Psychology 4 -an.] « Psychologist. 

i 8 tio W G. Ward Hat. 4 Grace i 288 It U commonly 
held bypsychologians 1873 — Ess Philos Theism {18B4) 
I. 123 We consider that no really profound psychologian 
can be .a phenomenist 

FsycHologio (-^l^^dsik), a. [f. as PSTCHO- 
LOG-y 4 -10 ] Of or belonging to psych ology. 

*1787 Maty Germ Writers to 17B0 (T), His psycho- 
logic knowledge and experience. x8i^ W. Taylor in Crit 
Rev Ser. iii XVI 453 The psychologic part of the com- 
mentary. 1875 Whitney Life Lang xiv. 204 Force it into 
a psychologic mould and conduct it by pi)yimologicmethod& 
1903 Myers Human Personahiy 1 , 3x9 Interesting from a 
psychologic, as well as clinical point of view. 

Hence Psycliolo c^cs, psychological matters 
or doctrines ; psychology. 

18x9 Shelley P, Bell Third vi. xiv. Five thousand 
crammed octavo pages Of Geiman psychologies. 

Fsychological (ps-, soik^lp d^ikal), a. {sb.) 
[f. as Psyoholog-y 4 -ioal ] 

1 , Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of psycho- 
logy ; dealmg willi or 1 elating to psychology. 

x8za D'Israeli Calam, Auth Pref. 5, X would pamt what 
has not been unh^pily called the psychological character. 
\Noie\ From, the Grecian Psyche, or the soul, the (^maus 
have botrowed this expressive term x8xB Coleridge 
Dtss Sc Method ii 40 Sbake^eare was pursuing two 
Methods at once, and besides the Psycholo^cal Method, 
he had also to attend to the Poetical [Hotel We beg 
pardon for the use of this insolens verbum but it is one of 
which our Language stands in great need We have no 
single term to express the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
x^3 H, Spencer Sind Sociol xv, 382 Whether the minds 
of men and women are or are not alike, are obviously 
psychological questions 1879 G Allen Colour Sense 111 
27 To trace out a few of the mam steps in the evolution of 
such organs, from the stnctly psychological point of view. 

2 . Loosely used fox Psyohioal : Of 01 pertain- 
ing to the objects of psychological study, of or 
pertaining to the mind, mental opposed to physual 

1794 G Adams Nat 4 Exp Philos ll. xvii 272 Powers 
peculiar to that psychologies unity which we call the mind 
1823 Beni HAM Paul 258 Some physical process, to which 
in so many minds, the psychological effect in question has, 
by the influen ce of artifice on weakne'ss, been attached 1842 
Prichard iVrt/ Hist Man 63 The greatest variations, both 
in structure and in psychological characters 1870 Disraeli 
Lothair Ixxxu, Discourse about the Suez Canal can be ear- 
ned on without any psychological effort 1907 Illingworth 
Docir Tnn xi, 223 Different generations have lived on very 
different psychological levels, and with very different degrees 
of psychological intensity. 
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PSyOHOliOOICAIiISM. 

b. Psychologicai moment^ = F. moment psycholo- 
gtqttOy applied to * the moment in \v hich the mind 
IS in actual expectation of something that is to 
happen* (Hatzfeld Diet. GMrat) \ the psychologi- 
cally (or jz&\sx,p^diically) appropriate moment , 
often misused for ‘ the critical moment ‘ the very 
nick of time*, \Yithont any reference to psychology 
or to the mind. 

The French expression arose In Paris in December 1870, 
danng the Siege, when it was asserted to ha\e been used 
by the German Kteuz Zeitung in reference to the boml^d 
ment of the city, and explained to mean that, as the bombara- 
ment had as its aim to act upon the imagination of the 
Parisians, it was necessary to choose theyery moment wrhM 
this imagination, already shaken by famine and perhaps by 
civil dissension, was in the fittest state to he effectively acted 
upon. tSarcey,Z^5z?js?//tfParzs,ia7i,p 363? Eng tr p.242) 
But die phrase with its explanation was due to an en-m of 
translation, in which the expression actually used by the Ger- 
man joiumal,dl»^JEyc/MZ({g7scAtf Moment, thepsychologi^I 
* momentum \ potent element, or factor, in the case (see Mfr 
MEOTOM 5, Moment 0), was mistaken for dtr ^^dulogi^he 
Moment j the psychological moment of time. The article in 
XhAlfettePreussische (ICreuz) Zeitung of i6Dea 1870, p i, 
col. 3, says that very cogent psychological considerations 
spoke against opening the bomh^ment before &e hopes 
built by the Parians upon the raising of the si^e by araies 
of relitt should be overthrown ; and continued ‘m all con- 
*, momentum or factor must 
jent part, for wthout its co 
operation there is little to be hoped from the work of the 
artillery’. Thus attributed to German pedantry, the non- 
sensical ftmnefti ^ehologtgite was ndiculed w the Pari- 
sians, and became a jocular nbr^e or ‘ tag ^ for the htting 
or proper moment ’ i and with this connotation it has passed 
equally nonsensically into Enghsh journalese. 

1^1 tr. Sana's Siege o/Pans x. 343 The phrase hecame 
current and even fashionable. One used to say feel 
hungry; 
table' 

York, « - - . - „ 

missions at the very ptsmhological moment 1897 Wesim. 
Gob. 30 Oct a/r The Prince is always in the background, 
and turns up at the psychological moment— to use a very 
hard-worked and sometimes misused phrase 190X Scots'- 
man 17 Mar 7/3 This was the psychological moment of the 
whole operations and . De wet took advantage of it. 
X907 Bx^ostior Sept 270 ‘Hour* in this Gospel means a 
psychological moment m the evolution of the Messianic 
consciousness full of significan<» for the Saviour's purpose 
B, sb (elliptical use of adj.: cf. Medical 3, i). 
A student or professor of psychology. 

1863 Reade Hard Cash 11 . 355, I have accumulated a 
lai^e collection of letters from persons deranged in various 
degrees, and studied them minutely, more minutely than 
most Fsychologicals study anything but Pounds, Shillings, 
and Verbiage. f6td III. 366 Ob, logic of psycbologicals 1 
Hence BsyoRolo’glcaJlsni mnee-wd,^ a psycho- 
logical system or practice- 
1893 J Reinach in. AHiesuenm x July 14/3 Midway be- 
tween the naturalism of M Zola and the ' psychologicaLsm' 
(the barbarous word must be forgiven) of M. Bourget 

fsyoliolo’gically, adv in a 

psychological manner , in relation to psychology. 

1830 Mackintosh Edi, PHios, Wks. 1846 1 . 63 That the 
whole of Hobbes’s system . depended on his political scheme ; 
not indeed logically, as conclumons depend upon premises, 
but (if the word may be excused) psychologically, as the 
formation of one opiiuon may he mfluenced by a disj^ition 
to adapt it to others previously cherished. xSao Fraser^s 
Mag XX. 713 Which, contemplated historlcauy, psycho- 
logically, morally,.. holds out,. abundant matter 1879 
(jlasstonb Giean^ 1 . L 37 A certain reception of Christ, not 
easy to describe psychologically. 

Psychologism (-plodgk’m) Philos, [f. 
PsYOHOioG-y -f- -ISM.] Idealism as opposed lo sen- 
sationalism. see Idealism 1 . 

1838 0 A. BaowNSON^^i^r V 230 The philosophy of old 
school Presbyterianism in so far as it recognizes the activity 
of the subject at all. is mere psychologisin. x^a Moasis 
tr. Ueherweg^e Htst, PJalos, ll App. li, 479 Ine philo- 
sophic revolution which began with Descartes manifested 
Itself in the two forms of P^bologism (or Idealism), and 
Sensualism,— lepresented by Descartes and Maleteancne on 
the one side, and by LocIm and CondiUac on the other. 
1907 in Bx}ostior July^ a; The transcendental logical 
tendency which, excluding all empiricism, and psycho 
logism, aims to deduce the fundamental characteiistics and 
categories of knowng from pure concepts, 

Psychologist (ps-, saikp^lod^ist). [f Pst- 

OHOLOG~Y -I* -1ST . cf. physiologist^ One who makes 
a study of, or is skilled m psychology j a student 
or teacher of the science of mental phenomena. 

Bailey vol 11 , Psychologist, one who treats con 
ceraing the soul x8i7CoLCRiDGr.fir<jg- I vi 1x3 Many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the town 
1834 Southey Doctor xi. (1862) 30 A metaphysician, or as 
some of my contemporaries would aflfect to say, a psycho 
logist 1839 Fdtn Rev, Oct. 290 The real point of sepaia- 
tion betwMtt the h prion and the h posteriori psychologists. 

Psychologize (ps-, saik^Todjsiz), v, [f. as 

pxec, +-IZB.] 

1 . mtr. To study or treat of psychology, to 
theorize, peculate, or reason psychologically 

Mng XL asSnote, When a man comes to 
bound the subjects of human enquiry, by showing how in 
nature the human mind does, and can become possessed of 
iheinatterofits knowledge, he is then psychologizme x88a 
W James in Mind IX, 5 Why, since the feeling nas no 
pioper subjective name of its own, we should hesitate to 
psychologise about it as * the feeling of that relation 
^ trms To analyse or describe psychologically. 
x8s6 Masson Ess, Miltods Ymth 46 Men, hy psycho- 


logiang a man, it is supposed weean tell what course of We 
he IS fit for. 1891 F. M Wilson Prtmr Brmnmg 16 He 
is as interested in psychologisinga Pansjewellei as a queen 
3 . To render psychological. 

[1811-31 i implied in Psvchologiyation • see below ] 

4 To subject to ‘psychical ^ influence. 

1885 A P Sinnett Karma II 11 Quite unmvaie of the 
fact thTt he had been psychologized so as to wish this x^ 
Atlantic Monthly Nov 503/1 Is the non-concurrence of the 
obstinate juryman in a nghteous verdict owing to an honrat 
conviction, or has he been unconsciously psychologized by 
the lawyer who has the biggest fee in his pocket Y 
Hence Psy clio logi2ixig vbl, sb ; also Payoho- 
logiaa-tlon, the action of making psychological 
1811-31 Bentham Lang Wks. 1843 VlII. 318/2 Spintual- 
izatiott or psychologization, in so far as any n^e of any 
physical substance, operation, or quality [is applied] to any 
correspondent psychological substance, operatmn, or 
quality x86o Chr Remembr, XL 477 No doubt that 
psychologizing is dangeious. 

Fsyxliologlie (-<yipg). h.'F.psyoho- 

logue (Ch. Bonnet 1760 in Hatz.-Darm.), f, L. 
type *psychologiis ; see next] — PsYCHOioaisa? 

xBva Morlev VoUatre 178 Psychologues hke Sulzer mig 
declare that the scourge Of right thinking was to be found 
in ‘those philosophers who assume that they have ovct- 
thrown by a single smart trope truths only to be known by 
combining a multitude of observations *. 

Fsyciiology CP^> saik^'lddgi) Also (erron ) 7 
psuoo-, 7-8 psyoo-, 8 psioho-. [ad. mod,L 
psychologia (i6th c ), f, Gx. Pstoho- + -logy j 
in F, and Qsix,psychologte See note below.] 

The science of the nature, functions, and ^eno- 
mena of the human soul or mind 
Comparative PsycJioUp, the study of mmdor intelligence 
as developed in man and animals 
1693 tr Slancards Phys Did {gA,a)r^f%AniJvroPQlogta, 
the Description of a Han, or the Doctrin concerning him 
Barthofine divides it into Tivo Parts; viz Anatomy, which 
treats of the Body, and P^cology, which treats of the Soul 
Ibid 22/1 Psucologie, which Threats of the Soul 1748 
Hartley Ohstrv Man i.iii 354 Psychology, or the Theory 
of the human Mind, with that of the intellectual Principles 
of Brute .^imals. x8oo Med yrnl, IV. 187 A circumstance 
vei y interesting with respect to Psxchology 1836-7 Sir W . 
Hamilton Metaph (1877) I vui, 129 Psychology, .strictly 
so denominated, is theScienceconveisant about thephaeno 
mena or modifications, or States of the Mind, or Conscious 
Subject, or Soul or Spmt, or Self or Ego 1837 Whewell 

Hist Induct, Sc iv. iv. (1857) 1 , 241 Hugo de St Victor^, 
the first of the scholastic wnters who made psychology his 
special study. 1843 Fricharo Hat Hist Man 486 Psycho 


into the way in. which th^so-called * functions *'of the^ody 
are poformed, so the psychologist studies the so-called 
‘ faculties ' of the nund. 

b, A treatise on, or system of, psychology. 

1791 Gentl Mag, LXI. ii. 779 He [Mr. John Seymour] 
had likewise just completed the printing of a volume from 
the French intituled ‘Psychobgy* x866 Ferrier Grk 
Philos, I. X. 331 The doctrine taught in all our logics and 
psychologies. 1884 J Tait Mind m Matter (189a) no The 
PmlosopEy of Spinoza results in the Psychology of Hume. 


. I Psycho- 

hgia, in Germany in the 16th c. It is said by Voikmann 
von Volkmar, Lehrbuch der Psychdlegie, 187s, L 38, to have 
been used by Melanchtbon as title of a prelection, and it was 
employed by J. T. Freigius m 1573 ; but was introduced into 
literature, 1590-97. by Uoclenius of Marburg and his pupil 
Casmann \psycnologia(mihropologica,sivt anmimhumanse 
doctnua) It was thencefoitn usual to consider Psycholo- 
gia and Somaiotomm or Somaiologia as the two parts of 
Anthropologia, and m this sense the woid is found fre- 
quently in the medical writers of the i^h c , as m Blan- 
card’s Lexicon Medicum, x679i and in Frenim in Dionis, 
Anaiomie de V Homme, 1690, Our first Eng quot of 1693 
is from a transl of Blancard. In French, according to 
Hatzfeld-Daimesteter, it had been used in tne rdth c. by 
Taillepied in the sense of ‘ the science of the appaiition of 
spirits In a philosophical sens^ it was useef hy some 
(Latin) writers, as by Thomas Govan (Ars Sciendi swe 
Logtea, 1682), by whom Physica or Natural Science was 
divided into the domains of Pneumaiologia the science 
of spirits or spiritual beings, and Somatologia or Physio- 
frrgra the science of material bodies; Pneumatologia 
contained the three subdivisions, Theologta the doctrine 
of (Jod, Angehgraphia (lad Demouolc^a) the doctrine 
of angels (and devils), and Psychologia Ihe doctnne of 
human souls. The modern sense begins with Chr. von Wolff 
{PfcholopaEmpinca 1733, Psychologia Rationabs 1734) , 
followed by Hartley in England 1748, and Bonnet in France 
1735 Ihe teim was also employed by Kant, but was not 
muA used in the modem languages before the 19th c ] 

t Fsychoiaacliy (ps-, smkp maki). Obs, rare, 
[ad late L. p^chomachta ' conflict of the bonl ’ 
(title of a poem of Prudentius e 400 ) ; cf. Gr. ibvxo- 
fiaxia * fight for life* (Polybius) ; f, Gr, tfmxfi life, 


and body. 

Phillips, Psychomachy, a conflict, or war of the Soul 

Fsycnomancy (ps-, seiloi msensi), [ad. Gr. 
type ^rf/ux^t^rela, f iffvxQpavns a necromancer ; 
see PsTOHo- and -manoy.] 
fL (See quot,) Obs, rare~‘\ 
idfia QisnsiMagasirom, 165 Psychomancy, divining by 
nmns soms, affections, wills, religious or moral! dispositions, 
t Divination through communication with the 
spirits of the dead ; necromancy, Obsm 


PSYCHOPANNYCHY. 

x684 I Mather Remark, Provid (1856) 150, I dare not 
beliwe that the Holy God or the true Samuel would seem 
so fhr to countenance necromancie or psycomancy as this 
would be, should the soul of Samuel leally retuin into the 
world when the witch called foi him, lyoz C. Matiieu 
Magn. Chr m ii xxviii (1832) S 03 
b. Occult intercommunication between souls or 
with spirits, 

186s Sat Rev, 2 Dec 710 Amei ican novels are constantly 
running off into a strange religious transcendentalism, and 
psychomancy, and sorts of mystic extiavngances. 1883 
Pall Mall G, 17 May ii/i He found so many facts 
beyond his power of explanation, that he concluded to start 
a rational search into psychomancy 

So Fsyclionia atio a , of or pertaining to psy- 
chomancy *890 in Cent Diet, 

Fsyclioiiioter(-p*Diift 3 *i)* [f Psioho- + -meter 
( cf. PSYOHOMETEY . lu Sense I as m gemetej),'} 

1 . One who has the psychometric faculty, or 
practises psychometry (sense i) 

1863 Denton Nature’s Secrets 97 , 1 have repeatedly tried 
to influence the minds of Psychometers, when making 
examinations, and at all times without success 1878 J R. 
Buchanan Psychophysiol Sc 72 The psychometer is not 
allowed even to seethemanusenpt, which is used by placing 
It on the centre of his forehead. X903 Dmly Rec ^ Mail 
xo Sept 3 If you he a good jpsychometer you will by and bye 
be able to see as in a mental photograph the person who for- 
merly possessed the object. 

2 . A means of, or (supposed) mstrnment for, ap- 
preciating the quality and powers of a mind. 

1867 0 W. Holmes Guard, Angel xiu (i8gi) 157 To 
know whether a minister, young or still in flower, is in safe 
or dangeious paths, there axe two psychometers 1889 G. 
Huntington in Chicago Advance 31 Jan, I senously 
believe that I have grown an intellectual inch... Is there 
such an instrument as a psychometer, do you know ? 

Psychometric (-metrik), tr [f. next+-ro.] 
Of, peitaming to, 01 of the nature of psychometry 
(in either sensed 

X854 J.R. Buchanan Neurolog Syst Anthrepol, 124 
Old manuscripts requinng an antic[uary to decipher their 
strange old penmanship, weie easily interpreted Iw the 
psychometric power. 18^ — Psychophysm Sc 73 Physi- 
cians who . use their psychometric power for the diagnosis of 
the condition of patients at a distance 1906 Daily C/17 otp 
22 Mar 7/7 According to Mr Brailey, the psychometric 
influence of relics and charms has been proved. 

So Psyohome txical a, ^ prea ; FB7cliome*tri- 
cally advy accordmg to psychometry, in the 
manner of a psychometer ; Fsyoho metxlst, one 
who piactises ^ychometry ; «= Psychometee i , 
Fsycho*2iietxlze irons, to practise psycho- 
metry upon; to deal with psychometrically, 

1868 Dixon Sptr VPnies li. 353 She was a medium 
possessed of *psychometrical powers x86^ Denton Na- 
ture’s Secrets iTO A lady whe, on examining a specimen 
^psychoinetncally, not only goes to the spot from which the 
specimen was obtained, but nas the sensation of travelling 
while doing so. 1900 Referee 4 Mar 2 , 1 enter into rivalry 
with the palmists and *psvchometn&ts and prophets and 
prophetesses 191^ W. T, Stead m Remno of Rei*. Jul> 
32/1 A psychometnst .was to give a demonstration ot her 
capacity 1863 Denton Nature’s Secrets 99 The complete 
identification at times of the Psychometer with the thing 
^psychometrized is one of the remaikable facts developea 
by our experiments. 1894 P. Tyncr in Boston Arena June 
44 Through the sense of poybical touch..one is first brought, 
on 'psychoinetnzing ' an object, into a vivid perception of 
an aura or atmosphere surrounding it. 

Psychometry (ps*, ssikpmfetri). [f. Gr. 
^Oxo-, PsYOHO- + ^p€Tpia measuring; lit. ‘soul-* 
or ‘ mind-measunng \ but the ajmlication in sense r 
does violence to the etymology J 

1 . The (alleged) fliculty of divining, from physical 
contact or proximity only, the qualities or properties 
of an object, or of persons or things that have 
been m contact with it 

Z854 J Buchanan Neurohg Syst Anthropolxa^ 
The influence of Psychometry will be highly valuable,, in 
selection from candidates for appointments to ii^ortaut 
ofiices. 1863 DzunoviNatnre’sSeet eis Introd. 9 Mrs. Denton, 
by means of this sacnce of Psychometry, professes to be able* 
by putting a piece of matter .to her forehead, to see, either 
with her eyes closed or open, all that that piece of matter, 
speaking, ever saw, heard, or expenenceci 1903 
w T Stead vaRevieu) of Rev, July 33/2 An expenment 
in psychometry 

2 . The measurement of the duration and intensity 
of mental states or processes. 

^^X-^lhenautn 7 July 20/2 He [Mr, F. Gabon] hat 
established by his example and initiation the science of 
l^chome^, and pointed to the line of inquiry on which 
the scientific portions of psychology can alone become 
sdentinc. Z897 IVestm, Gas 29 Sept, a/i Dr Scripture's 
cxpeniaents in the psychometry of lime, energy, and space 

Fsy*cho-mo*tor, a, [f. Psycho- + Motor.] 
Inducing movement by psydiic or mental action; 
involving such movement. 

1878 tr von Zienmen's Cycl, Med XIV. 699 Neither do 
I see any advantage to be gamed from the use of the term 
psycho-motor* to denote voluntary movementE 1890 
Billings Med Diet , Psycho-motor centres, brain-centres 
produang voluntary movements. P-m, nerz*e-Sbt es, cortico- 
miuculwnerve.fibres, AlUmtfsSyst Med^lll SV* 
This phenomenon has been described under the name of 
p^cho-motor verbal ballucination, 

Psyoho-neurology to -oamie: see Psioho^ 
FayclLopaimychy (ps»ikoip8e*zuki). Obs, 
exc. Idtst [ad. med.L. p^chopctmiychia^ f. Gr. 
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PSYCHROLUTE. 


^OXo-, comb, f, Mxn soul + irawiJxtos lasting all 
night.] All*night sleep of the soul ; a state m 
which (according to some) the soul sleeps between 
death and the day of judgement. So Pay chopan- 
ny *chiaiL (psoi k<7|p^ni*kian\-pa*n2iychist, -pa*n- 
nyohite, one holding this doctnne , Psychopa’u- 
nyohism, the doctrine of the psychopannych- 
ists ; Psy oliopBn]iyo]ii*stio pertaining to the 

psychopannychists or Iheir belief. 

C*S 4 S Calvin {hile) Psychopannychia, quaiefellitui [eorum] 
erroi, qm animat post mortem usque ad ultimum ludicium 
doinure putant ] xSyatr Lange'sComm, x IJiess vr 13.73/1 
Calvm and otheis oppose with reason the *Psydiopauni- 
chians. 1877 Shields Fzfud Philos, 195 The first of these 
views was known as *psychopannychi'!m, or the total sleep of 
die soul 1650 Gaoden Tears Clu 283 No more than the 
Saducees might deny and overthrow the resurrection against 
Chi 1st ; 01 the *Psychopaiinuchists, the souls immortality 
1891 iVaw Rev July 19 Another state, either ^psj^cho- 
pannychistic^ that is, pf sleep till the resurrection ; or of : 
rewaid, punishment, or suspense 1642 H More Song of j 
Soul III I XII, Go now you ^Psychopannychites 1 i68a — ! 
Annoi, GlanvilPs Lux 0 no unless we will be so dull as 
to fall into the drou^ie dream of the Psychupann^chites 
x 04 > Song of Soul ui i in, Plain death’s as good as such 

a *Psychopannychie 1847 Kucii tr. Haget 0 ach's Htsi 
X>octr 11 139 A revival of the earlier notion of the death 
of the soul under the milder form of the sleep of the soul 
{P^chopwmychy) 

FsychopatlL (ps-, sai k<7poe])) [f Psycho- + 
Or. ’Trad'qSft irdOos sulfenng, Cf, maroju^h, etc.] 
One affected with psychopathy; a mentally 
deranged person. 

1885 Pall Mall G, ai Jan 3/2 Psychopathy., We give M 
Balinsky's explanation of the new malady * The psycho- 
path IS a type which has only recently come under the 
notice of meaical science. Beside his own person and his 
own interests, nothing is sacred to the psychopath’, z^o 
l/mv. Rev, 13 Mar. 310 He was what Russians call a 
‘ psychopath *, a being whom Russian laws refuse to punish 
even for murder, 1902 W. James VarteitesRehg Exper* 7 
From the point of view of his nervous constitution! Fox was 
a psychopath or ddtraqud of the deepest dye 

Fsycltopathic (p?-, sakupse’^ik), a, {sh') 
[f. Psychopathy + -10.] 

1. a. 01^ pertaining to, or of the nature of 
mental disease, b. Subject to or affected with 
mental disease, mentally deranged, o. Engaged 
in the treatment of mental disease. 

1847 Ir, PeuchienleleiCs Med Psychol, (Syd. Soc ) 65 A 
public address to the psychopathic physicians of Germany, 
1901 Lancet 20 Apr. 1126/2 This condition proves its psy- 
chopathic basis, 190a W. James Varieties Rehg,Exper, 157 
He [Runyan] was a typical case of the psychopathic 
temperament, sensitive of conscience to a diseased degree 

2 . Of or pertaining to the treatment of disease by 
* psychic * means, as by hypnotism 

x8m m Cent, Diet. 

B. absol as Psychopath. 

In Cent Diet, X896M1SSF.P Covve in Daily ^ews 
13 Apr. 7/7 They are * psychopathies '—a terra which 
Prof, James, of Harvard Univeisity, employs to denote an 
inborn aptitude to immoral actions in any direction, 
FSycllO'pathiBt. [f.PSYOHOPATHT + -1ST.] 
One who studies or treats psychopathy or mental 
disease ; an alienist. 

x8s4 Bucicnill Crint, Lunacy 7 Whether the doctrines of 
spiiituahsm or of materialism find favor with psychopathists 
IS of the utmost importance, 189A tr. Sweaenhort^ S^ir, 
Columbus IX 147 Ihe Psychopathist and physician are 
furnished with materials for the treatment of social corrup- 
tion in all Its phases. 

Psyrcho-patho'Iogy. [f. Psycho- -i- Patho- 
logy.] The pathology of the mind ; the science 
of mental disease. Hence Fsy oho-patholo gloal 
a , ; Pay cho-patlio legist, a student of or expert 
in psychopathology 

1847 tr, Fenchtersleheris Med Psychol (Syd Soc) 70 
Psycnopathology has not yet acquired sufficient light 
1 especting these critical processes. 1863 D D, Homers / «a- 
denis Life Introd 15 To the psychopathologist this detail 
may serve to advance an important scientific purpose 1892 
Nation (N. Y.) is Sept. 203/3 A volume on saints, in which 
the whole subject or hagiology^will be investigated fiom 
a psychopathological point of view 189s Syd, Soc, Lex , 
Psychopathology y the science treating of the legal aspect of 
insanity. Also, the pathology of insanity. - ^ 

FBycllopatliy (ps-,s9ikppajn). Path, [f, Gr. 
ibOxo-t PsYOHO- 4 * •v&Oeia from iraffor suffenng * 
hence sens^ I is etymologically correct; sense 2 
follows homctopalky, hydropathy, etc. • see -pathy ] 

1 . Mental disease or di4.oider ; * mental disorder 
consideied apart from cerebral disease * (Billings) 

Sexual psyewpathy, mexiteX disease connected with sexual 
disorders. 

1847 tr Feuchtersleheds MedP^ehol (Syd Sop >343 The 
cure of the psychopathies.. is different accQiding to their 
several forms. 1885 [see Psychopath]. X899 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med, VIII. 312 Influenza may set up p^chopathy 1902 
Daily Chron, 23 Dec. 4/7 Professor Kraft Ebing s fame dates 
fiom the publication of his work on sexual psychopathy. 

2 . The treatment of disease by < psychicar influ- 
ence, e. g. by hypnotism. 

X89X Blackw mag 406 Mesmerism is to psychopathy 
what alchemy was to chemistry X893 Century Mag J uly 
435 The importance of adopting psychopathy as a means 
for the relief of disease. 

S, (Seequot.) 

1863 Denton Nature's Secrets 95 All fossil remains of 

VOL. VII. 


I animals are imbued with the feelings of the animals of which 
they formed a part, and, under their mfluence, the Psycho- 
meter feels all that was felt by them This branch of 
t P*>ychometry may be termed Psychopathy 
Psyoliopetal, etc. . see Psycho-. 
Fsyclio-pliysic (ps-, S3ik(7|fi*zik), a and sh, 
[f. Gr. Psycho- physical.] 

A. adj, = Psycho-physical, esp. in psycho- 
physic lawy ‘the law expressing the relation 
between a change of intensity m the stimulus and 
the resulting change m the sensation * (Billings). 

X890 Billings Nat Med Diet, 404 The paychophysic law 
requires that the just obseivable difference shall be a 
constant fraction of the mean of the two stimuli. 

B sb. Commonly in pi. Fsyolio-pliy sics. : 
[= Ger. Pryi:^o/^j/rt^(Feclmeri859); see Physic ' 
sb, I, Physics.] The science of the general relations 
between mind and body ; spec, the investigation of 
the relations between physical stimuli and psychic 
action m the production of sensations, ‘expeii- 
mental psychology* {Syd, Soc, Zex,) 

1879 Lewes Stud P^chol, 184 It has been found possible 
to introduce quantitative relations between stimuli and 
sensations, and a new branch of science, called Psycho- 
physics, has ansen. Pall Mall 6 30 Jan 2/3 Mr F. 
Giuton was to lecture at the Royal Institution on * The 
J ust-Pei ceptible Difference *. . It turned out to be a discourse 
on the somewhat vague science known to experts as psycho- 
physics 

PsycHo-pl^’sical, a [f. as prec. + -Ati cf. 
physical,'] Of or pei taming to psycho-physics; 
having to do with psychology and physics, or 
the connexion of the psyducal and the physical 
Psycho physical law =3 Psycho-physic law Psycho-phy^ 
steal met hods, * methods of expenmenting in determining 
the sensibility for small diffeiences of sensation ' (Billings). 
Psycho physical movement, ‘ a hypothetical activity assumed 
by Fechner to explain the discrepancy between the increase 
of the stimulus and that of the sensation * (Billings), 

X879 in 'Webstpr Suppl X884 ti. Lotzds Metaph 442 In 
my eyes, nothing is gained in the way of clearness by the 
invention of the name ‘psycho-physical occurrence*, or 
* psycho-physical process ' 1 admit that the expression may 
have a meaning when applied to a single element, m which, 
as I said befoie, we conceive plu'sical and psychical stimu- 
lations to exist togetner. x886 Gurney, etc Phantasms of 
Lnnttg I. Introd 43 Artificial displacements, of the psycho- 
physical threshold 1903 Myers Hum, Personality II 14a 
The psycho-physical parallelism— which insists that eveiy 
mental phenomenon must have a physical correlative. 

Fsycho-pliy’sicist. [f. Psycho-physio + 
-IST.J One versed in psycho-physics. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living I Intiod, 44 We 
look for aid to the most recent group of physiological 
inquiiers, to the psycho physicists X90X Oxford Jlfag 
4 Dec 141/1 The experimental school of the modem psycho- 
physiasts is ignored. 

Fsy.clio-pliysiology. p. P sycho- + Physio- 
logy.] The department of physiology which 
deals with mental phenomena; physiological or 
experimental psychology. Plence Psy cho-physio- 
lo'gicol a , of or pertaining to psycho-physiology ; 
Psy olLO-pliyslo loglBt, a student or teacher of 
psycho-physiology. 

X839 S Adams fliile) Psycho-Physiology, viewed in its 
connection with Mysteries of Ammd Magnetism and other 
Kindred Phenomena 1839 Amer, Bill Repos, Ser 11. 1 . 
367 The great centre of psydio-physiologicai sympathy 
1865 Pall Mall G, 15 Aug. x How far do numbers alter 
the case?— we mean fiom the psycho physiological point of 
view 1903 Daily Chron, 10 Feb 3/1 The modern expeii- 
mental psycho-physiologist shows that the unity of con- 
sciousness on which the supposed unity of the ego Is based 
is a mere illusion. 

Fsyxlioplasm (-plaez’m). [f. Gr. rbuffi soul, 
mind 4* irXhfffM anything formed. Plasm.] A name 
for the basis of consciousness conceived as a sub- 
stance corresponding and correlative toPnoTOBLASM. 
Hence Psyohopla'smlo a , pertainmg to or 'A the 
nature of psychoplasm. 

X874 Lewes Probl, Lfe^ Mind\, n8 The vital organism 
we have seen to be evolved from the Bioplasm, and we may 


now see how the psychical organism is evolved fiom what 
may be analogically called the Psychoplasm. The move- 
ments of the Bioplasm constitute vitality , the movements 
of the Psychoplasm constitute Sensibility a i88z A. Barr att 
Phys MeUmpinc (1883) 219 This leads to the question of 
the evolution of foci or monads from imj^rsonal conscious- 
ness or psychoplasm. 1890 Cent, Diet , JPsychoplasmic. 

Fdychopomp (ps-, sarkap^^mp). [ad.Gr. ipvxo- 
irofnr&, f f 0x4 soul + iro/iir<5s conductor, guide ] 
A conductor of souls to the place of the dead. 

In Greek, a name applied to Cnaion { more commonly to 
Hermes, the Anubis of Egypt, and to Apollo (Plut e 758 B). 

1863 W. K Kelly Curios, Indo-Burop Trad 4* Folk 
Lore HI Ihe other Aryan psychopomp, the cow 1879 
M D Conway Demono! I n v. 129 The appearance of 
mice prognosticated of old the appearance of the piseter- 
natural rat-catcher and psychopomp 
Hence Psyebopo mpal, Psyebopoxuponsu’^.r.! 
of or pel taming to a psychopomp. rare, 
i8ss Bwley Mystic, etc 8 The eod of psychopompoos 
function, round (jircUng the sun with fourfold force. 1885 
Stewart Twixt Ben Nevis ^ Glencoe xxxix. 29^ The 
psychopompal vehicle, the ‘ fiery chariot ’ m which the spirit 
was conveyed 

Psyohopyrism to •sensory : see Psycho-. 

II Psychoses (ps-,s3ikSiisis), PI. -OSes 
[a. late Gr. ^cditb animation, prinaple of life, f. 


^fl^dcu I give soul or life to : but in mod. use taken 
as 3= condition of the psyche or mind.] 

1 . Path, Any kind of mental affection or de- 
rangement J esp. one which cannot be ascribed to 
organic lesion or neurosis (cf Nedbosis i) 

XB47 tr FeucktersUbetCsMed P^choL (Syd. Soc.) ii The 
nosograpby which aims at exhibiting the phenomena, the 
natural history, and the so called system of psychoses 1^4 
Maudslby Respons in Meat, Dis, t 33 No wonder that the 
criminal psychosis, which is the mental side of the neurosis, 
is for the most part an intractable malady, punishment 
being of no avail to produce a permanent reformation 
1879 Lewes Stud Psychol 26 Pathologists callitapsychosis, 
as It it were a lesion of the unknown psyche 

2 . Psychol, A change in the psychic state; an 
activity or movement of the psychic organism, as 
distinguished from neurosis (Netjbosis 2). 

i8m, X882 [see Neurosis 2] 1907 Ramsay m Expositor Sept. 
2x3 Feelings, moods, emotional consciousnesses orpsychoses, 

Psycho-socio- to -sopb.y : see Psycho-. 
Fsycliostasy (-pstasi). Also m Gr form 
psyohoBtaaia (-st^^zia). [ad. Gr. ^oyoaTtiaia,, 
f. ^Jfe. soul + araais putting, setting, 

weighing.] A weighing of souls ; m Anc, Mythol, 
supposed to take place during a combat, the 
combatant having the lighter soul bemg slam. 

1830 Leitck tr C* O, MilueVs Attc, Art §3gj (ed, 2) 527 
The Psyche or Eidolon appears floating away from dying 
persons on the vase .at the psychostasy 1871 P Smith 
Anc, Hist East ix § 21 (r88i) X77 The judgement of the 
dead is often represented on coffins and in the Ritual, under 
the figure of weighing the souls (Psychostasy) W £ 

Barnes Test Abraham 71, I have failed to detect any 
clear description of the Psychostasy in the Apocalyptic 
liteiature. 

Fdycliostatics (-stse tiks). [f. Gr. ^ 0 x 4 soul 
+ arariK-os pertaining to weighing . see prec. and 
Statics ] f a. = Psyohostast. Obs. b. Psychol 
The study of the conditions of mental phenomena. 

X7X9 Meeihinker No. 149 r x Sufficient to warrant 
my cmling this Paper by the mechanical Term of Psycho* 
staticks , or, m plain English the Weighing of Souls. 1874 
Lewes Probl Life ^ Mtnd I 115 The conditions of these 
[oiganic] phenomena may be classed (by a serviceable 
extension of the term statics) under the heads of Biostatics 
and Psychostatics. 1879 W L. Courtney in Fortn, Rev 
Sept. 326 The Criticism of Mr Lewes on Kant is that he 
confused a question of Psychogenesis, or the growth of 
intelligence, with a question of Psycho-statics (if the 
expression may be allowed), that is, an analysis of the 
developed human mind 

So PsyoboBta'tic, Paycbosta'tlcal adjs , of 
or pertaining to psychostatics, hence Psyebo- 
sta tioally adv , in refeience to psychostatics. 

27x9 Freethinker No 149 p 5 Beneath this Psychostatical 
Expel iment, One may see a mixt multitude, made up of 
several of the Rel^ous Orders in the Romish Church 
1874 Lewes Probl Lfe ^ Mtnd I 121 Corresponding with 
the Biostatical laws there aie three Psychostatical laws 
Ibid 216 The Mind, considered psychostatically. 1890 
Cent Psychostatic. 

Psyehotheism : see Psyoho-. 
Psycho-therapeutic (ps-, soi koyei api«’tik), 
a, and sb, [f. Psycho- 4- Thehapedtio.] 

A ac^. Of or pertaining to the treatment of 
disease by 'psychic*, i.e. hypnotic, influence. 
x8go in CeJii, Diet 1901 Weston, Gan, 2 Apr 5/2 For the 
study of mesmerism, hypnotism, and other psychic pheno- 
mena and their adaptation to the cure and prevention of 
disease, the London Psycho-Therapeutic Society was 
inauguiated yesterday. 

B sb, in pi. form Psy obo-tberapeu*tlos. The 
subject of the treatment of disease by psychic *, 
1. e. hypnotic, influence. 

1887 Miss P. P, Cobbe m ContemP, Rev, June 797 Who 
will step forward and help to clear the way for this science 
of Psycho-Therapeutics? x 88 g C. L Tuckev (tst/e) Psycho- 
Therapeutics J or, Treatment by Sleep and Suggestion 1900 
Hopkirk tr Moll (title) Hypnotism, Including a Study of 
the Chief Points of Psycho-therapeutics and Occultism 
So Pay cbo-tbexapea*tloal a, ^ PsYOHO-THmA- 
FEUTio; Psy cbo-therapeu tiat, one sbUed m 
or practising psycho-therapeutics ; Psyobo- 
tbe'rapy [Gr, Oepavda medical treatment], the 
treatment of disease by 'pgrchic * methods. 

1902 Academy la Apr 388/1 For two and a hdf centuries 

of Hnghsh towns and villages, but ic is usually railed a 
Friendi* Meeting toos Datiy Chron, s ‘I w^ould 

suggest', said Mr. Arthur Hallam, of the P^chothera- 
peutists or Mind*Healer^ * that you come and see us at 
work'. 1904 Wesim Gaz, 1 June 4/2 Though the word 
<*Psychottierapy* be new, and popular m Ameiica— the land 
of Faith-Healeis-mental therapeutics acting through the 
* unconsoious mind ' is no new thing 

Psychotic (-P'tik), a, [f Gr. 
f, ilfbxoiffis * see PsYOH 08 ifl and -OTio.] a. Of or 
pertaining to psychosis, b. ■» Pstohagogio a, 3. 

X890 Billings Nat, Med, Diet,, Psychotic, pswhagogic. 
X89S Syd Soc Lex , Psychotic, belonging to Psychosis 
Also, used as synonymous with Psychagogic or Analeptic 

Psycho- vital, -zoic : see Psycho-. 
Fsychrolnte (ps-, sai kr<)P«t). [ad. Gr. ^uxpo- 
XoiJt-i7S a bather m cold water, f. rl^vxpoKovaia 
bathing in cold water, f. cold + to 

bathe.] One who bathes in the open air daily 
throu^out the winter; spec, a member of ^ 
society formed c 1840 to promote this practice. 
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PTERION, 


xZjt Bp. Sblwyn m Mora 
were also psycbrolutes, 


» Umv. Oars (1873) 302 Many 
hing In winter in all states 


of the river* 1807 Ifict, N'at Biog. LI 339/2 [Sir L, Shad- 
well] was president of the Society of Fsycnroluts, the 
qualification for the membership .being the dail^ 
of bathing out of doors from November to March 
So fPsycharolu-tist Ohs^ (erron pseuchro-), 
an advocate of bathing in cold water, 

170* Floyeb ffoi ^ Cold BaiA, i xv. (ryoo) 181 Every 
Physician will in the next Age he a Fseuchrofutist. 

Fsyclirometer MeteoroL [f. Gr. 

fj/vXfX-i cold + -mejee; lit, a measurer of cold, 
a low-temperature thermometer. Badly employed 
in current use] A thermometer; now, An 

instrument for measuring the relative humidity 
of the air; a wet>and-djy<bulb thermometer; 
a kind of hygrometer. 

2727-41 Chambers CycL^P^chromeierj an instrument for 
measuring the degree of coldness of the air ; more usually 
called thermometer, 1838 Eneycl BnK (ed, 7) XVII. 533/2 
Two thermometers are now mounted on the same scale, and 
the indications of the wet and dry hulbs seen at the same 
time This instrument has been termed a psychrometer 
2876 Davis Polans ix. 210 In it w^e placed the 
standard thermometer, the wet and dry bulb psydirometers. 

Hence Fsychxometrlc, Psyobxome trlcal 
adjs,y of or pertaining to the psychrometer or to 
psychrometiy; hygrometiical ; Psydirometry, 
the ascertamment of the degree of humidity of the 
atmosphere by means of a psycbiometer 
x 8<4 Webster, Fsychrometrfcal instruments . Fsychro- 
metncal observations. Psychrometry. 2880 4 Mar 

426/2 The values deduced, agree with the observed only 
with a psychrometric difference of 4*^ 

II Fsy€hrop]LO*bia (ps-, ssi 3 a-p£Ja*bia). Also 
in anglicized form, t payobiophoby. [modL. 
f, Gr. ipvxp6^ cold + -phobia] Dread of or sen- 
sitiveness to cold; esp dread of cold water. 


285^ in Bunclison, 

jPS3ri^oplloreCps-,sarkr^o9i). tf.Gr. 
\lf0xpc<fi6p~Q5 cariying cold, f. fvxp^ cold + -(pdpos 
bearmg • see -phobb ] (See quot ) 

1890 mmNCS Med, X>ict , P^ckrophore, a double- 
current catheter without an eye; for the application of cold 
to the uredira, also called refrigerating sound. 

t Fsyclirote chuy. Obs. Also (( -teobne. 
[f. as prec. + Gr. Teyvij art.] (See quot. 1730-6.) 

1669 Phi, Trans, IV. 2x41 Specious hopes to attempt 
something in P^hrotechne. 2730-6 Baii.ey (folio) Pra, 
P^hroiedinyy the Art of Distillation by Means of Cold. 

Feyohiir^ (ps-, sai kiud^i). [f Gr, 
Psycho- +-€ p7laworkmg: cf. AuruKaY.] Mental 
operation or activity. 

1896 N, Brii Datly Mail 10 Oct 4 The Director of the 
Laboratory of Psychology and Psychuigy at Washington. 

Fsyoology, obs. form of Psychology. 

IlFaycter (psrktw). Gr, and Rom, Anhq, 
Also paykter. [a. Gr. jfmieHip a wine-cooler, 
agent-n. f, to breathe, blow, cool.] A jar 

for cooling wine. 

2849 Smith Dtcf ^ Rom Anitq, (ed, a), Psycter^ a 
wme cooler, . sometime made of bronze .or silver 1857 
Birch Aw, Pottery (1858) II 67 The psycter, or cooler to 
prepare it [wine] for drinking. 

Fsy Ctio. ran. Also psyobtao [ad.Gr, 
^Kruc‘ 6 s cooling, sb. pi. rd \fn}ierti^ refrigerants.] 
A cooling medicine; a refrigerant. 


incomes, xwni wEBSTXR,/'ryc/iw, areiiigerating medicine. 

II Fsydracinm (pszdr/i si»m). PI. -ia. PM, 
[med.L, ad. Gr. \fnjhp&iciov a white blister on the 
tongue-dp, said to be caused by lying, a he-bhster, 
dim. of ^ 5 paf, L,p^drax, pi. psydraces, f. 0ii2p(5s 
lying, false.] (See quots.) 

, ^^^‘p^ards Pkys. Did (ed. e), P^dracia, .are 

little ulrazs of the Skin of the Head, like those which are 
wont to bum the Skin.^ , Psydrac&s, .are littie Postles 

or Pimples, which break out upon the Skin, like Bubbles, by 
r^on of the Winter Cold ] xyaS Quincy Lex Phys -Med, 
P^dracium, is a pointed white Pustule or Tumor upon the 
Slum containing a serous Humour. 1843 m Dunglison 
Lex. 1890 in Billings Rat Med Did, 

Hence Paydra cIotub^. (erron, -eous), pertaining 
to or of the nature of psydracia. 

iBtt^GoodsStudyMed (ed,4) IV 473 note, Psydracious 
pustules mayacadentally present themselves. 2842 Burccss 
tr. Casyiaves Man, Dts, Skin 238 The successive develop- 
ment nf nQv/ii*ar'*nne misfuiA.. .0^0 ... IkiT . T> t f ^ 


Gr. an African people, famed as snake- 

charmers.] Of or pertaining to snake-charming. 

r *88 Fatal terminations 

to th«e exhmitions of the psyllic art now and then occur 
T Fsy‘Uy, Obs, rare. Also in L. form }) Psyl- 
him (pd’Mm) [ad X,.psyUium, a. Gr 
f. flea.] The herb Pkatfago jp^Uium : = 
Fleawobt. 

2598 ^LVESTER Du Bartas n x. in. Pnries 276 The 
dro^ie-hreeding, sorrow-bnngmg psrily, Here called flea- 
II. 239 Psyllium, Fleawort, is 


Pt-i Words beginning with this combmation of 
consonants are all (with the exception of the fanci- 
fully mis-spelt ptarmigan) from Greek, in which 
the combination is frequent 
In English, the of initial pL is commonly omitted in pro- 
nunciation, Ko as to confound words in pt^ with those in i*. 
As the p IS pronounced in French, German, and other 
language-), as well as by Englishmen in reading Greek, 
and by some scholars in English, the full form is here given 
asan optional pronunciation often to be preferred. Few of 
the words are in familiar use 

Ptanaacan, -gan, obs. forms of Ptaemigah. 
Ftarmic (pta imik, ta imik), a and sb, [ad L. 
ptannic^uSy a. Gr. vToppix-Ss causing to sneeze, f. 
irrapp6s a sneeze ; see -IC.] 

A. adj. Exciting or causing sneezin|[, enhine, 

2858 Mayne Expos, Lex , Piannicus, causing to sneeze; 

sternutatory : ptarmic 

B. sb, A substance that excites sneezing 

2684 tt.Bonei*sMerc Compit, iii 66 Theuseof Ptarmicks 
does rather encrease a defluxion of humours from the head. 
2822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) HI. 203 Those, who 
have nabituated themselves to snuff for years, can hardly 
be excited to sneeze by the most violent ptaimics. 

So II Fta'xxnioa. [L., a. Gr. irrappiicfjf\ name of a 
plant^ sneezewort. now hotanically called Achillsea 
Fta xmloal 0 , ptarmic. 

2657 Tomunson Renods Disp, 279 Ptarmicall or neering 
powder, when its used for Erxmns 2706 London & Wise 
Retidd Gard, 97 Ptarmica, or Eternal Flower, 2707 
Curios, in Hush ^ Gard 69 This Sap becomes ptarmicaf, 
carminative, sudoufick, diuretick vj^xCompl.Pani Piece 
IT ill 397 You have now in Flower, double Ptarmica or 
Sneezing-wort. 

Ftarmigan (ta’jmi'gan). Forms: a. dtermi- 
gan, termigen, 7 termigant, termagant, tor- 
michan, 8 tormican, tarmiohen, tarmaohan. 
/ 3 . 7- ptarmigan, (9 ptarmaoan, -gan). [In 
Lowland Sc. use before 1 600 ; = Gaelic tkmiachan ; 
ulterior history and ongin unknown ; see Note 
below. Originally with initial t ; the spelling with 
pt appears first in Sibbald 1684, and was app. 
pseudo-etymological, after words from Greek, pre- 
sumably ptanmc, piarmteal, then known in medi- 
cine. Being unfoitunately taken from Sibbald by 
Pennant m 1768, it has passed into ornithological 
and general English use ] 

A bird of the grouse family (Lagopus alpimts or 
muius) which inhabits high altitudes in Scotland 
and Northern Europe, the Alps and Pyrenees. 
The plumage changes from ash-grey and black m 
summer to white in winter. Also called the White 
or Rock Grouse. D. The name is extended generi- 
cally to other species of Lagopus, as L, albus of 
Europe and Asia, Z. rupestris of N. Amenca, etc. 
ou 2599 Sc, Acts Jos, VI (x8x6) IV. 180/2 They discharge 

S ersone quh^umeuir To sell or by ony , , parti idgis mmr 
3 blak colds aithehenis Termiganis x 6 oo Ibid 236/2 
Ternugenis 2622 62B/2 Termiganfcis. 2627JAS IZtf/. 
U Ld, Tulhbardtm in Gray Zinfr W, Saitl (1871) 230 The 
known commoditie yee have to provide capercaillies and 
termigantis. x 6 x 8 J. Taylor (Water P ) Pennyles Ptlgr F 1, 
Capons, Chickins, Partridge, Moorecoots, Heathcocks, 
Caperkelhes and Termagants. 2685 Sc, Acts yas. VII 


of to the first of July 1726 Idacfaidands Geo^, 
Collect {S, H. S ) I 222 Black cock, muire fowles, tarmichen 
c 1730 Burt Lett.R,Scotl.-xya (2754) H. 169 The Tormican 
w near about the Size of the Moor-Fowl (or Gioust) 2709 
L Robertson Agrte, Perth 462 Grouse, heath-fowl and 
T armachans m abundance inhabit every hill 
iP ^84 ^BBALD Scotia Illwtr, II III, ill 26 Lagopus Avis 
Aldicv, Perdix alba Sabandis .Nostratibus the PiarmL 
gan.^ 2768 Pennant ^110/ I 206 The tail of the Ptarmigan 
consists of sixteen feathers x8o8 Sporting Mag XXXH 
224 A number of muir fowl . ptarmacans, rats, mice &c. x8xo 
bcoTT Lady ofL, ii xxv, His eagle eye The ptarmigan in 
snow could spy. 2868 Q Victoria Life HtgJU 68 ^bert 
left me to go after Ptarmigan. 

b. 2893 Newton Did Birds 389 It is to [the Wxllow- 
Grouse, albui\ that belong, almost without excep- 

tion, the thousands of birds sold in our markets as 
* Ptarmigan ’ 

2904 Wesim Gas, 7 Sept. 3/1 Ptarmigan-shooting 
would be tame sport were it not for the savagery of the 
sublime and sterile surroundings. 

The existing Gaelic tarmaohan evidently goes 
Dado thiough the tarmichen and ionmean, to tar- 
mtchan in i6B|, and proh much earlier It has the foim of 
a diminutive of tamnack (cf balachan, dim of balach boy, 
tulachan, dim of tula^ hillock, etc.) , and thnnack is 
m Armstrong’s and the 
Highland Society s Dictionaries. The word has thus all the 
^ also, It is natural that 
ontyon theHiBhland mountains 
should have bwn Gaelic But iarmadi has no obvious 
derivation in Gaelic; and some Celtic scholars think that 
foreign word which has put on a Celtic guise 
On the other handT the word, if not from Gaelic, is wuhout 
Sc., for termagant ian only be 
c^mwedapopulai perversion of the * sparrow-grass ’ order.] 


Ftenoglossate (pt-,trniigi^*s^), a. Zool. [f. 

Gr. *ffTrjv 6 ^ feathered + yAa/iraa tongue -1- -ate ^ ] 
Of certain molluscs : Having no median teeth on 
the odontophore, but a large number of lateral 
teeth resemiiling the barbs of a feather, 
ptenopleural (pt-, tf m?pliioTM), a, Zool, [f. 


mod,L. Ptenopleiira (f. Gi. vrrjvo-s feathered + 
vAevpA the side) + -al J Of or pertaining to the 
Ptenopleura, a division of the Insectivora, repre- 
sented by the flying lemurs; having the sides 
winged or alate , having a flying membrane. 
Fteranodout (pt-, leiae n(7cVnt), sb, (a) 
Palmnt, [ad. mod.L. Pteranodon, f Gr irrep- 6 v 
wing -h dvdSous, -oBovt- toothless] A pterosaur 
of the genus Pteranodon, characterized by the 
absence of teeth, lb Belonging to this genus. 

2882 GriKiE Text-bk, Geol m hi 111. § x 8x1 Pterosaurs 
have likewise been obtained characterized by an absence of 
teeth (Pieranodonis) 2885 C. F, Holder Marvels A mm 
Life 202 The great bat-like cieature was at one time very 
common on this continent [America], and was a flying reptile 
known as the Pteranodon. It differed from the European 
Pterodactyles in being toothless 
IlFteraspas (pt-, terse'sms). Palssont, [mod. 
L , f. Gr. nrepbv wing -f- dairis, dtrirtS- shield.] A 
fossil genus of ganoid fishes of tlie Devonian age 

T- tar UiT.ii*- n t> j. 


_ Lloyd^^ 

Ptera^ides 2880 GuNTHru*‘Zjj//ej 354 Pterasp^, with 
the cephalic shield finely striated or grooved, composed of 
seven pieces. 

Hence Fteraspi'dian a.y belonging to this genus. 
187a W. S SvMOKDS Rec Rocks vii. 257 Remains of 
Pteraspidean fishes. 2887 A ihenaum 4 June 741/2 A canal 
system, .m the shields of pteiaspidian fishes. 

Ftere twr). Zoo/, [a. F, pt^re, ad, Gr, 
itTspbv feather, wing.] A wing-like organ or part ; 
spec, in sponges, A lobe of the prora, pleura, or 
tropis of a cymba 

2887 SoLLAS in Encycl, Blit XXII 418/1 (Sponges) By 
growing towards the equator the opposed proral anapleural 
pteres may conjoin, 

II Fterichthys (pt-, leii kjis) Pahsont. [mod 
L., f. Gr. uTspbv wing + VyBh fish j A fossil gen us of 
fishes of the Devonian period, having a pair of 
wmg-shaped lateral appendages, 

2843 H Miller O, R, Sandst, 111, (ed. 2) 70 There are 
none of the fossils of the Old Red Sandstone which less 
resemble anything that now exists than its Pterichthjs 
Ibtd, VI 140 The oar-hke arms of the Ptenchthys and its 
toi toise like plates 2873 Dawson Earth ^ Man v. g8. 

So Fterl’ohtliyid, a member of the family of 
fishes typified by the Pterichthys 
xB6a Dana Man, Geol, oqg The Pterichthyids, or * winged 
fishes have no caudal nn for swimming, but, instead, a 
pair ofpQweiful paddles. 

Fterideotis(pt-,ten»d?3s),t?. Pot, [frmodL. 
Ptmdm (f. Ptems) ^ -ous,j Belonging to the 
tribe^ PlertdesB of ferns, typified by the genus 
PtSTiS, ^ 2858 in Maynb Expos Lev, 

Fterido- (pt-, terid^i), before a vowel pterid-, 
combining form of Gr, irrepi?, vrepiB- fern, Pte- 
rldography [-gbaphy], a descnplion of ferns. 
FteridoXogy [-(o)iOGY], that branch of botany 
which treats of ferns ; hence FteirldoXo*gloal a., 
pertaining to pteridology; Ftejridoaofifist, one 
versed in the study of fenis. Fteixldoiaa'zila 
nonce-wdy a mania or enthusiasm for ferns, 
Pterido‘plilllBt [Gr. loving], a lover 

of ferns, so Ftevldo'pUliaiiL, love of ferns, 
Fte ridophyte [ad. mod.L. Pteridophyla pL, f. 
Gr, qarrbv plant], a member of the Pteridophytay a, 
division of plants including the ferns and their 
allies ; a vascular cryptogam. 

2884 Bowrr & Scon* De BaWs Phaner, 299 The..litera- 
ture .of *Pt«idography and Palaeontology. 2854 Phyto- 
logisi V. 251 The author intends the * glossary * as a general, 
Gard, thron. vj Aug 
345/* The British Ptendological Society. 2856 W. L Lind- 
say P^. Htsi Bnt, Lichens Many ladies nave.. taken a 
nigh stand as Algolog^ts and *Pteiidoiogists 2866 Moorh 
in Irew Bot 917 One of the principal genera into which 
the old genus Asptdium w broken up by modern pterido- 
logists 1B66 Pall Mail G. 22 SeptT 20 He has studied 
pteridology for forty years. x88a Moore in Gard, Chron, 
James Backhouse who, m the annals 
of pteridology is not unknown to fame. 2855 Kwestav 
Glnucus (ao ^4 Yomr daughters, .have been s^ed with the 
prevailing *^endoniani0/, and are collecting and buying 
ferns. x8M Pall Malt G, 12 Sept, xo Our own *ptcndo- 
pmlisni being of a less pronounced and pmcticalkind. Ibid,, 
Ptendophiliste being, after all, in plain English, nothing 
Raiuro xi Nov, 45/2 The bryo- 

phyte like ancestors of the Veridophytes 
Fteridoid (pt-, te-ridoid), a. ond si. [f. Gr, 
rrepa, irre/uS- fem + -OID.] a. aOf. Of the nature 
of or allied to the ferns, filicoid. b. si. A fem- 
like plant; a pteridophyte. 

.sf ?? His treatise on the culture 

of ^rtdoids .Cultivation of the pteridoid forms of life. 
lIFteiion (pte-ri^n). Anal, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
irrcpdv wmg (referring to the wing of the sphenoid) : 
one of a senes of terms in (after tepartovy 
Imv) used in craniology and craniometry.] The 
n-shaped suture of the wing of the sphenoid with 
frontal, and temporal bones. 

the I egion where th^rreru^fiNute^^^Sw^a^ 
form of irSf 

poiogicat yml, Aug, 7 In the r^^n of die pteriou m the 



PTERIS. 


1655 


PTEBYaO-. 


male, the squamosal articulates with the frontal on the right 
s«ie for a space of 4 mm. 1899 Allbutt's Syst MIed VIIL 
168 The seat [of temporal headache] is about opposite the 
pterion on each side 

II Pteris (pte'ris lle’ris). BoL [L. (Pliny), a. 
Gr TTTipis a fern with feathery leaves ] Name of 
a widely diffused genus of ferns, of which the best 
known is B aqtaltna^ the common Bracken. 

1706 Phillips, Pietis^ Fern or Brake; tbeHeib Osmund. 
*"75 Huxley & Martin Elem» Biot (1877) 61 Pterts pre- 
sents a remarkable case of the alternation of generations 

li Pterna (pt 5 *rna). [mod.L., a* Gr, irrifwa 
heel.] t a. kmf. The heel-bone, os caJcts, Obs^ 
b Omith The heel-pad or sole of the foot in 
birds 

1684 tr Blancetrd's Phys Did , Pierna^ see Calx* X706 
PaiLiiFS, Picrtia^ the second Bone of the Foot 180S m 
Syd Soc* Lex* 

Ptevo- Cpt-, teri?), before a vowel pter-, com- 
bining form of Gr, irr^pbv feather, wing , an ele- 
ment of many scientific words Ftexobvanohiate 
(-brse'gki/t) a Zool [Gr ^pd'yx^a gills], of or 
pertaining to the PterobrancJua, an order of ptero- 
pods in the classification of J E Gray, or a sub- 
section in Lankester^s classification of moUuscoids ; 
so Pterobra nobiousiL : see quot. Pteroca xdiao 
ZooL [Gr Kaplbia heart], (a) adj* denoting an 
ossicle in the stomach of the crayfish, which is 
wing-hke in shape ; (^) sb the pterocardiac ossicle. 
PtQTooa'xpous a, Bot* [Gr. wapirds fruit], having 
winged seeds or fruit (Mayne), || Pterooa*rpns, 
a genus of tropical timber trees, N. O. Legumi- 
nosas Pterooyxnba, a cymbate flesh-spicule of a 
sponge having winged or expanded prorae, giving 
an aiichor-like figure; hence Pterooymbate a* 

( Cefd* Diet. 1 890). Pteroglo ssal a* [Gr. 
tongue J, having a tongue finely notched or divided 
like a feather, as a toucan of the genus Pteroglossm , 
so Ptevoglo'sslne a* Ptexo'gxapber [Gr. -yp&cpos 
wrilei], a writer on feathers or plumage. Ptero - 
srrapby [-gbafhy], the description of feathers or 
plumage; hence Ptexoffra'pliio, Pterofifra'pM- 
oal ae^s , of or pertammg to pterography. Pte'ro- 
lite Mm. [Gr. XlBos stone] • see quot Ptero'logy 
[Gr. \oyiaf - logy ], the department of entomology 
which deals wi£h the wings of insects; hence Ptero- 
lo glcal pertaining to pteiology. |I Ptexopee'- 
desr^ pi* Ormth, [mod.L.,f.Gr Trafr, iracS- child], 
buds which aie fully fledged when hatched ; hence 
Ptexop'sedlo, of or of the nature of the Ptero- 
psedes. ||Pterope*gniii, pl,-a [mod L„ f. Gr. trt77<$r 
fastened], the socket of the wing of an insect; 
hence Ptexope gal, Ptexope gous esdjs* Pte xo- 
xhlne a Omith* [Gr. / 5 fy, nose], of or per- 
taining to the Pterorhlna^ a division of Alctda or 
auks xiaving the nostrils feathered {Cent* Diet* 

1 890), Pterostl*gxua Entom. [Gr. criyfia spot, 
mark], a peculiar mark or spot on the wings of 
some insects, esp. Hymenoptera; the stigma; 
hence Ptexostl gmal, Pte xostigma'tlc, Pte ro- 
atigma^tloal adjs», of^ pertaining to, or character- 
ized by a ptcrostigma. ii Pterotbe*€a Entom* 
[mod L., f Gr. 6 r)Kfi sheath], the wing-case of an 
insect in the pnpa. 

X885 £ R Lankcster 111 Eiuycl Bnt* XIX. 436/1 A 
nerious error has been made in comparing the contractile 
stalk of the ^'Pterobianchiate polypide to the ‘ funiculus ' or 
coid-Uke mesenteiy of Eupolyzoa 1858 Mavmc Expos* 
Lex , Pieyohrauefuus^ applied by Blainville to an Order 
..of ..PUrtpodai having the branchtse in form of 
wings or fins ^pterobranchious. 1870 Rollhston Aninu 
Lm 103 A small ossicle, the * *pterocardiac ’, articulates 
with either outer angle of the cardiac, 1877 Huxley 
Altai two Antm vi 319 A small curved triangular 
anteio-lateral or pterocatdiac ossicle. x866 Livingstonp 
Last ynils (1873) I, li 48 One tiee of which batk cloth is 
made, */itef oearpus^ is ^undant, 1887 Sollas in Eneyvt. 
Bnt.XXll 417/3 A common form of anchorate, the *p/ero- 
cymba^ results 1B87 Arner* Naturalist XXI. 585 Pai- 
ticular styles of imbrication of the cubital coverts with 
certain structural peculiarities— osteological, myological, 
visceral, and *pterographical 1896 Chester Did* Mtn , 
^Pterolite, an altered lepidomelane, found in fan-shaped 
or feather-shaped aggregations. 1885 Standard Nat Nist. 
IV 3 A few birds remain so long within the egg that the 
feathers are developed when the shell bursts, these might 
be called *Pter<fpeBd€S x 8»5 Kirby & Sp NnioMol JJj 
xxxiii 372 *Pteropega (the Wing socket, the space in which 
the organs for flight are planted. x8s8 Mayne Expos* Lex , 
Pteropeea, Entotml% applied by Kirby to the portion of the 
mesotborax and metathorax to which the superior and 
infeiior wings are attached , *pteropegous z86z Hagen 
Synops Neuropt N* Anter 9 *Pterostigraa triangular 
Wings with obscure black veins, ^pterostigmal spot 
absent. Ibid 149 Two angulose bands, the one nodal the 
other ^pterostigmatical. x886 Proc Boston Soe*Nat* Iitst, 
26s 1 he wider venation and , the brown pterostigma without 
darker nebula separate this species fiom all related ones. 
Ibid* 288 Wings pale, yellow in the pterostigmatical part. 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp Entomol* III xxxi. 250 Thehreast(^tf/«f) 

. . from which proceed the wing-cases ^ Piero tAeca) and leg- 
casei{Podo'tAeca). . v 

FteroolomoTphio (pt-, t&pkbm/7ufik), a* 
Omith* [irreg. f. mod.L. Pteroeles (f. Gr. irrepbv^ 


Ptebo- + /fXety key) + Gr. /loptp^ form + -10 ] 
Having the structure and affinities of the Pteio^ 
didfe^ a family of sand-grouse typified by the genus 
Pteroeles* 

x868 Huxley in Proc Zool Soc 304 The tarso-metatarsus 
1*5 quite Pteroclomorphic, 

Pterodactyl (pt-, ten?djE ktil) Palstmit* Also 
-yle. [ad modi# Pterodaciyhis^ f Gr. irrepov 
wing + fitbtTuXoy finger,] A winged reptile or 
pterosaur of the extinct genus Pterodaetylus. 

X830 Lyell Pnne* Geol I 123 The pterodactyle might flit 
again through umbiageous groves of tree-ferns 1873 
Dawson Earth ff Man vui 205 The Pterodactyres, the 
reptile^ bats of the Mesozoic x88a Geikie Texi^ Geol* 
VI 111 ill §2 813 The earliest known birds present characters 
of strong affinity with the Deinosaurs and Pterodactyles 
aitrib* 1883 Century Magr* Dec 2ox/i Colossal monsters 
of the Pterodactyl period 

Hence Pterodaotylxau (pt-, terodsekti li^) a , of 
or belonging to the pterodactyl, or the genus Ptero- 
daciyltis , sb* an animal of this genus ; Ptero- 
dacty lie, Pterodao tylous adjs , of the nature of 
a pterodactyl ; Ptexoda c^Ud, an animal of the 
pterodactyl family, Pteroda'ctyloid iz, having 
the form or characters of a pterodactyl. 

X858 Mayne Expos* Ltx*^ Ptcrodactylous 1884 Daily 
News 2 Sept, 2/2 The very pterodactylic-looking blue-clad 
fishers 1890 Cent* Did*^ Pterodactylian. 1B95 Funk's 
Stand, Dtd,i Pterodactyhd, -oid, 

Pteroid (pt-, teToid), a* and sb, [f. Gr, irr^pov 
feather, wing, or (irreg.) irrepis fern + -OID.] 

A 1 . Resembling a wing. 

1858 in Mayne Expos, Lex* 

2 . Bot Resembling a fern; fem-like, PoJEBiDoiD, 

m Cent Did 

^ a* sb A slender bone or ossified ligament m 
the pterodactyl extending from the carpal region 
towards the humerus. 1890 in Ce/d Did 

II Pteroma (pterdu^ma). PI -ata. [L*pterff- 
ma, a, Gr. rrrtpoofjLa the colonnade of a temple ] 

1 Arch* The walk between the cella and the 
columns of the penstyle of a Greek temple , the 
ambulaiio* 

X846 Ellis E(g^n Math I 72 The walks round the extenor 
of the body of the temple were called pteromata 

2 Omith Also pteroxne. (See quot ) 

x8^ Mayne Expos, Lex , Pterotna, applied by llliger to 
the internal tednees of the wings, which are generally longer 
than the others • a pterome. * 

Pterope, -opid, -opine • see Ptebopus. 
Pteropod (pt-, te rdppd). Zoot [f. inod.L. Ptero- 
poda : see next ] A mollusc of the class Pteropoda* 
1835 Kirby Amvt I ix, aSpThe Fteropods.. 
having no means of fixing themselves like most of the 
bivalves, float continually in the ocean 1883 C F. Holder 
in Harper's Mag- Jan 187/1 With what grace the little 
pteropod Cleodora moves along 1 atinb 18948 J Hickson 
in P^. Set, Monthly XLIV. 470 The pteiopod ooze has only 
twenty five per cent, of carbonate of umew 

I|PtePOpOda(pt-,t&ppdaa),r^// Zool* [mod. 
L , Gr irrepdiiofla, neuter pi, of irrepoiroi/s wmg- 
footed.] A class or division of Mollusea, havmg 
the mesopodium or middle part of the foot ex- 
panded into a pair of lobes, like wings or flippers 
{the pteropodiupi)f with which the animal swims 
tB3g Todds Cycl Anai I xxa Fteropoda. Able to swim 
by means of two lateral musculo cutaneous finbke expan- 
sions 185X Woodward Mollusca 7 The pteropoda only 
inhabit the sea. and swim with a pair of fins, extending 
outwards from the sides of the head. 1874 Wood Hist 
651 The Pteropoda or Wing-footed Molluscs 
Hence Ptero*podaji a , pertaining to the Piero- 
poda ; sb a pteropod. 

|[ Ftevopodinm (pt-, ter^ip 5 u‘di: 5 m) Zool* 
[mod. L., 1 as picc. see Podium 2 b.] The foot, 
or mesopodium, of a pteropod : see Pteropoda 
H ence Pteropo dial 0., of or belonging to the 
pteropodium. 

X883 E R Lankester vxEneycl* Bnt XVI 673/3 The 
pteropodial lobes of the foot. x8^ Cent Did , Pteropodium. 

FterOpodoUB (pt-, ter^i’p^dos), a [f Ptero- 
POD-A + -ous ] Of or belonging to the Pteropoda ; 
pertaining to or charactenstic of a pteropod 
a 1642 Eneycl Metrop VII 287/2 Paracephals* By this 
term BTainvnie designates Cuviers Gasteropodous and Pteio- 

K odons Classes of Molluscs x85x Woodward Mollusca lai 
Ir. Adams observed thepteropodous fry of Cyprsea annulus 
adhering in masses to the mantle of the parent 

II ZHferopns (pt-j te rd^p^s). Zoo/, PL -i Also 
in anglicized formpteTOpe (-^p) . [niod.L., ad. Gr 
Tmpbwovs wing-footed ] A genus of tropical and 
sub-tropical bats having membranous wings, known 
as flying foxes or fruit-bats ; an animal of this genus. 
Hence Ptexopid, Pte’xopine ac(is*, belonging 
to or having the chaiactenstics of the Pteropidf& or 
flying-fox family 

Zool Soc III. 149 Mr Bennett called the attention 
of the Meeting to a Pteropine Bat recently obtained from 
the neighbourhood of the river Gambia. In one of the two 
other species of Pterapi previously obtained, . the same 
backward position of the wings exists 1887 Athetueum 
26 Mar, 42i/x A new genus of pteropine bats. x8go Ibid 
5 Api 438/3 Not unlike a Pteropus or flying fox 1890 
Cent* Dt^A,Pterope. 


Pterosaur (pt-, te’nispj) Palxotit, [ad. mod. 
L, PtoroseturuSf f. Ptbbo- + Gr aavp-os {^travpd) 
lizard.] A member of the Pterosaurtaf an extinct 
order of Mesozoic saunan leptiles, having the fifth 
digit of each fore-foot prolonged to a great length 
forthe purpose of supporting a membrane for flight. 

iSSaDAVAMan 346 Pterosaurs or Flying Saurians. 
x88s Geikie Texi-bk Geol \i iii in, § i, 810 According to 
a recent enumeration made by Mr Cope there weie known 
x8 species of deinosaurs, 4 pterosaurs, 14 crocodtlians. 
Plence Ftexosau xian, cuij of the nature of a 
pterosaur, of or belonging to the ox^ex Ptero- 
saiirta , sb* a pterosaur. 

X883 Geikie Texi-bk Geol vi iii 11. g i. 778 The pteio- 
sauTians or flying reptiles were likewise peculiar to Meso- 
zoic tune x888 Nature xg Apr 599/ z The Fterosaunan 
skull resembles more the Lacertilian than any other type 
of Reptile skull. 

Ptevotic (pt-, ter^a'tik), a'^ {sb) Anal* [f. 
Gr. vrepov wing, + -^/zr m periotic y^o-otic^ etc.] 
Applied to a wing-hke expansion of the petiosal 
bone or periotic capsule, occurang m some verte- 
brates. b. as sh The pterotic bone or expansion. 

1870 Flower Osteal ManwteUia x. 150 A lamelliform ex- 
pansion of the upper edge of the penotic {pterotic^ Parker) 
foi ms pat t of the lateral wall of the cranium 187a Mivart 
Elem Anai. 106 In Fishes, it appears as a bone projecting 
at the postero external angle of the roof of the skull It is 
called the pterotic 389P in Cent. Did* 

Ftero*tic,«2 nonee-wd, [f, Gr. winged 

+ -TO ] Winged. 

1884 B LAacMORE Totmny Upm* II vi. 89 A frame of 
unusual elasticity, partaking rather of the pterotic character. 

II Pterygium (pten dgiilm). [L , a Gr Trrepu- 
7toY little wing, fin, dim of uripv^ wing.] 

1 . AncU* (See quot.) ? Obs* 

1684 fx. Blaneards Phys Did , Pterygium^ 15 the Wing 
or round Rising of the Nose or Eye, or the Process of the 
Bone Spkenoiaes which is like a Wing. . Also the Nympho 
of a Womans secret Parts. 

2 Path a. A diseased condition of the conjunc- 
tiva of the eye * see quots. 

1657 Physical Did , Pterygium, or haw in the eyes called 
unguis. 1875 H Walton Dw 144 Pterygium generally 

grows as a flat tnangularly-shaped tumour on the ocular con- 
junctiva, at the inner corner of the eye. 1884 G Tubmi>r 
Samoa xi. 137 Connected with diseases of the eye, pterygium 
IS common 

b, A OTOwth of the epidermis over the nails. 

Hutchinson in Archives 0/ Surg* X No 38. 147 
The nail-fold over the lunula is prolonged forwartk, over 
the bed, as a fan shaped, fleshy pterygium 
3 . Entom* (See quot.) 

x836 Kirby & Sr Eniomol. Ill 381 Pterygium , in 
undcr-wings this b a small wm^-hke appendage, fixed at 
the base of the wing in some Lepidoptera. 

4 Bot* Term applied to petsils and other appen- 
dages when shaped like wmgs. 
i895in.5^i^ Sec. Lex* 

SterygfO- (pt-, te ligii), before a vowel pteryg-, 
combining form of Gr, irrbpv^j vrepvy- wing, fin. 

1 . In general sense of *wing^, ^fin', or 'wing- 
like appendage *. 

Pte’xygohla Bt lehth* [Gr fiXaorbs germ], a 
germinal fin-ray. Pte xygobxa nchiate (-bise 9- 
ki^t) a., Zool, [see Bbanchiate], of a group of 
isopodous crustaceans having feathery gills, 

II Pte rygopo*dixim lehth* [Gr irow, iroS- foot], 
one of the claspers of a shark, etc. Pte xygospe x- 
moas a*i Bat*, having winged seeds (Mayne 
Expos* Lex* 1 858) II Ptexygo steiun ErUofti* [Gr. 
hoTkov bone], one of the nervures or veins of an 
insect’s wing. Pte xygosto me [Gr oriJ/ia mouth], 
the space between the anterior edges of the caiapace 
in crabs and other Crustacea , hence Ptexygoeto - 
mial, PtexygOBto miau adjs 
X884JA. Ryder in Rep* U S, Commission Fish (1886)085 
The term.,*Pterygoblasts refers to the protoplasmic bodies 
from which the embryonic fin-rays aredevcloj^d x ^7 Par- 
ker & Haswell Text-bh Zool* ll. 157 In all recent Efasmo- 
branchs the male has, connected with the pelvic fins, a pair 
of grooved appendages— the claspers or ^ptetygo^dia — 
which subserve copulation. x85s jDana Crusty 1 367 The 
^pterygostome has a smooth channel parallel with the sides 
of the buccal area 1B77 JdvKLBV Anai. Znv* Anun, vi 341 
The edges of the carapace pass completely in front of the 
bases ofthe limbs, and then turn suddenly forwards, parallel 
with one another and with the axis of the body, as the 
^teT7go8tomial plates of Milne-Edwaxds X835-6 Todd's 
Cyd, Anai. I 780/1 ^Pterygostomian portions of the cara- 
pace 1893 Stebbinc Crustacea v 52 On the under side [are] 
the pteiygostomian regions, 'the wings of the mouth 
2 Used as combining foim of Pteeygoid, denot- 
ing attachment or relation to the pterygoid pro- 
cesses of the sphenoid bone, 

Fterygo-malax (-m^f lar) a,, belonging to or con- 
nected with the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
and the malar bone Ptexygo-ma*zllIaxy a. [L. 
maxilla jaw], belonging to or connected with the 
pterygoid processes and the superior maxillary 
bone. Pterygo-pa latal, -pa*latlne adjs , of or 
belonging to the pterygoid and the palatine bones. 
Ptexygo-pharyngeal (-fanmdgfal), -phaxy n- 
geaa adjs*, connected with the pterygoid process 
and the pharynx. Pterygo-qxiadvate (-kw^ drA) 

196 -a 
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a , pertaining to or combining tbe pterygoid and 
quadrate bones. Pterygo^^plie^iioia a , belong- 
ing to the pterygoid and the sphenoid bones; 
sphenopterygoid, F1(exy^o-^l*]ioiis a , pertain- 
ing to the pterygoid process and the spine of the 
sphenoid. Ptexygo-sta phyUne a* [Gr, cratpvXrj 
uvula] , see qnot 1858. Fteiygo-trabe onlay 
, of or pertaining to the pterygoid and the trabe- 
culoe of the skull, 

*a^ Oft-EN in Ettcycl Bni (ed 8) XVII. 150/1 On the 
mfenor surface the palato nasah the pter\go sphenoid and 
the *ptery^-malar Yacuities 1840 G V JSlus Anat 68 
The constrictor is attached behind the ^terrao maxitlary 
ligament 187a Mivaht Elen^ Amt 89 pterygo- 
maxiUary ffissurej runs up between the posterior border of 
the maxilla and the adjacent pter^oid process 2831 S. 
Kno'C Cloguet's Ajtai, 37 The *Pterygo-palatine cana), 
gives passage to vesselsj and is complete by a process 
of the palate bones 1858 Maynb Z^x , *Pterygo- 

phaj^gcan x886 Zo&L Soq aao The ^pterygo- 

quadrate cartilage varies considerably m depth at different 
points. [170^ J JJarris Le v TtcTm* I, ^Pt^gostapkilinus 
Exitmus^ 13 a Muscle which moves the Uvulak x8s8 
Mayne Expos Z«r., Pferygostaphshnusy of or belonging 
to the pterygoid process o? the sphenoid bone and uvula, 
^pterygostai^yline. x^B&Proc^Zcol Soc saa AwelKmarked 
‘^pterygo-tiabecular enunence. 

Pterygode (pt-,terig^d). Entom [f.niod.L, 
pterygoaa pi., f. Gr, TrTepu7d;8^ • see next ] Each 
of two movable appendages on the pronotum and 
thorax of certain lipidoptera ; the patag^um. 

[1834 LaireilU in Cuvui^s Amm KtftgtL III 336 
Before the superior wings of these Insects are two species of 
epaulettes-^?tfi)p^»d^— which extend posteriorly along a 
portion of the back on which they are laid 1 289s Proc* 
Zool, See, 864 The pterygodes are purplish black at base, 
with a large patch of white before the terminal fringe. 

Pterygoid (pt-, tcTigoid), a, (sd ) Anai, [ad. 
Gr. ‘nrepiryoetS^s, contr. irrepuTeiiSijy like a wing, f. 

, -iry- wing see -OID.] Having the form or 
appearance of a wing, wing-like, wing-shaped. 

1 Pterygoid process ^vrepvyoeid^s dn^pvais’, 
Galen) * Each of two processes of bone descend- 
mg (on each sid^ from the junction of the body 
and great wing of the sphenoid bone. 

Tl^ exten^ pterygoid process is a process or extension 
of the ahsphenoid, or g^t wing of the sphenoid, having 
no independent centre of ossification, and is in no vertebrate 
a distinct part The internal ptetygoid process is in origin 
a dis^ct bone, the pteeygouf bone proper, which in lower 
vertebrates remains distinct and freely aiticulated, but in 
mmmalia IS ankylos^ with the sphenoid, and sutuied with 
the palatal bone, (In ffshes there aie several distinct 
pterygoid bones ) The external and internal pterygoid 
proceiisra (or bones) are also called pterygoid plates, 

17* j QoiNcy Eex* pAystco^Med* C®d a) za AHformes 
ll/mcuh, are Muscles arising from the Pterygoide Bone, 
and ending in the Neck of the lower Jaw. 1741 Monro 
Anal {fA 3) xig It runs above the inner Wing of the 


th^ fa called a pterygoid plat^ “ 

b. Connected with the pterygoid processes 
Pi^soidfossa^ the d«p concavity betweeii the e\teriial 

Md mtemal), the muscles of maitication which ame fxom 
the respechve pter^^id processes, and are inMrted into the 
lowerjaw.l)one, toe^ctils forward and backward and lateial 
traversing the outer 
ahsphenoid which gives attachment to the 
external pteiygmd muscle Pierygoid tuUi cle^ the 1 ouch 
pES^S'mwcle^ lower jaw for attachment of the inter nal 

Jmprov 4 The 

mtiMinfeuor Jawfoi waids. x^Proe, Ainer 
XI. A single pterygoid tooth was found in the 
piatruc ^l7a Humphry Myelosv Boundmor 


LUC iMtuii. xeer miVAirr Cat 70 The very small snare 

Se^^SlW “ thehamularprJce«,S cSled 

2. ^efvmdchest, a form of the thorax in which 
the shoulder-blades stick out on each ade 

f Percussion i u, a? Itisinatiuc- 
tive to comply the raibitig of the should eis and the non- 
shoulder-blad^ with the opposite condi- 
S opposite form of chest, the uterveoid x8a8 
y aoa The first [afeioiSl form^f 

« ^ ^ a 

b. E<^chofthe 


bone 

T ptexygoi'doan a. (sb ). 

* 7 ^ J Harris 2 ^cfyttX,s y PtenjsvAalaiouis THf* 

1851 MANTEuPeirf 

n yiJf HI § 3 199 Saurians without pterygoidal teeth. 

flPterygot^ (pterig^*ta), sb PL Entom, 


[mod.L., f. Gr strepvytoros winged ] A primary 
division of Insects, containing all the winged kinds 
Hence Pte’iygote a,, furnished with wings, 
winged; belonging to the Pterygota, 

1878 Bell tr. Gegeubam^s Comb Anat, 24s This indifferent 
condition of the organisation is developed along two dibtinct 
lines in the Pterygota 1898 Packard Texibk Eitiomol 83 
In the embryo of pterygote insects, an intermaxillaiy seg* 
ment has not been yet detected 

llPteryla (pt-, tenia). Ornith PI. -SB 
[mod-L. (Nitzsch 1833), f Gr. irrep-dv feather + 
vXj/ wood ] A definite clump, patch, or area of 
feathers, one of a number on die skin of a bird, 
separated by aptena or featherless spaces. 

Of such patches or areas Nitzsch in his S^tem of Fterylo- 
graphy (Halle 1840, Eng tr by Dallas 1867) recognized eight, 
VIZ. the spinal, ventral, neck-, wing-, tail-, shoulder-, femoral, 
and crural tracts, to which Prof Newton adds the bead- 
tract, and tract of the oil-gland. The distinctness of these 
vanes greatly in different ordeis and groups of birds. 

1867 tr Ntissch's Pieryltgraphy (Ray Soc) 3 The 
featheied regions of the bodies of birds, to which I give 
the name of feather-tracts {pteryhe^ Fedemfluren). 1894 
Ncwtoh Diet Birds 744 Feathers are generally lestricted 
to well defined patches oi tiacts, which 111 x ^3 received from 
Nitzsch the name ofiJfeo'f* *01 * feather-forests’, in oppo- 
sition to the aptenoj or featherless spaces, which intervene 
Pterylograyhy (pt-,tenlp’grafi) Ormth, [f. 
PojEBYiiA -I- -ftBApHY ] The scientific descnption of, 
or a treatise on, the pterylosis of birds 
2867 (pttle) Nitisch's Pterylography, translated from the 
German. 1870 Hollestom Amm Life Introd. 49 The ulna 
carries the ' secondanes of pterylography 
Hence 3Ptie xylogra phio, -leal adjs,,^ of or per- 
taining to pterylography, desciiptive of pteryise; 
Pte xylogra*phlcall7 adv,,^ in reject of pteiylo- 
graphy. So Pte xylolo*gical a, [as if f, ^pteryio- 
iogyl^ of or pertaining to pterylosis. 

^ 1867 tr, NztgscA's Pierylop^aphy (Ray Soc.) 43 The most 
important pterylographic characters of these [Diurnal Ra- 
p^ous Birds] consist in the presence of an aftershaft on 
the oontour-feathcis. Ibid 83 This gioup, although infe- 
nor to the preceding lu extent, is nevertheless, mu^ mote 
variable pterylographically 1896 Newton Diet Birds 
Introd. 69 He [Dr, ComayJ also seems to have been aware 
of some pterylological differences exhibited in Birds 
Btexylosis (pt-, tenUa-sis). OmUk [f. 
Ptebyla . see -osis,] The arrangement or dispo- 
sition of the pterylse, 01 of the feathers, of birds. 

1874 Couis Birds N IP 590 Of the pteiylosis it may be 
observed, after Nit/sch, that the general chaiacter is per- 
foctly scolopacine. X885 Pi qc Zool Soc, 175 The ptei ylosis 
oF Cuckoo IS not widely diffeient from that diCuculns 
11 Btilinnm (ptl-lmwm). Entom [modL, 
aibitraiilyf.Gr ariVov down, a plumelet] Apecu- 
liar structure in some dipteious insects , see quot 
1899 Camht Nat fftsi VI 442 About one-lialf of the 
Diptera possei>s a peculiai sLiuctuie 111 the form of a head, 
vesicle called ‘ptxlinum ' In the fly emerging from the 

n a this appears, as a bladder like expansion of the 
t of the Jiead , being susceptible of gieat distension, it 
IS useful in ruptuimg the hard shell m which the creature is 
tnen enclosed In the mature fly, the ptilinum is com- 
Pigjj introveited and can be found only ^ dissection. 

f tilo* (pt-, tile), before a vowel ptil-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. vr iKcy a soft feather, a plumelet. 
Pti’looeique (-satk) Z0OL [Gr. nlpieos tail], an 
elphant shrew of the genus Pti/ocereits, having 
a long tail with distichous hairs towards the end , 
the pen-tailed shrew Ptiloge aeais, the genesis 
or growth of feathers {Syd, See Lex, 1895). 
Ptliojite Mill, [see -biTiJ, ^hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, calcium, and potassium, found in deli- 
cate tufts made up of short capillaiy crystals’ 
(Chester). Ptilopssdlc (-pf dik) a Ormth [Gr 
iraw, irtu»- child + -10], of birds; hatched with a 
complete covermg of down 
X895 Siand^d t>tct , '*PtiIocerque x885 Amer 

1 18 ^PtiloUte, derived from 


’u ‘i B‘»iJopffidic buds altiicial, but many 
mtiices, as hawks and owb, [are] also phlopaedic x88s 

Lranesi, the typical 

in^ms of which aie pimcocial and ptilopadic ^ 

llPtllosxs ^ (pl-,tilffasis) Path, obs, [a Gr 
irnAwtrts disease of the eyelids, f sirikos soie-eyed • 
see -osro.]^ A disease of the eyelids, attended with 
eye-lashes (Syd, Soc, 

of Evf when the Brims 

brftS^ Sriff thick, the Hans of the Eye 

Diet, Puiasis, ^ 

mmt of Plnmage; bIso, tbearrange- 

*^>ti2se-n),rf. Forms* o. sthisaiife, 
ta^ne, treime, 5-6 tysan, 6 -8nt(e/6-8 tiswi 
^tisaae,8 tlssaae 6ptyBaafe,ptisMiM I 

Ptiaand, -Mino, phtaaau, 8 ptisoa, Vg p&' | 


9 ptisanne, 6-9 ptisane, 6 - ptisan, [a F. tisorio 
(14th c. itzanm» i6th c pitsane) « Pr tisana, 
ttpsana^ Sp and It ttsana^ ad. L. ptisana (also in 
medL. ttpsana\ a. Gi. imtravi; peeled or pearl 
bailey, also a drink made from this, f. vricrctiv to 
peel, to winnow, to crush or bray as m a mortar.] 
1 , A palatable decoction of nounshmg and slight- 
ly medicinal quality , originally a drink made of 
barley, barley-water (simple or with admixture of 
other ingredients) , now often applied more widely 
a, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R xvii. cxv (BodL MS ), 
Of barlich ischeled and isode m water is a medicinable drinke 
ymade ^at phisicianb depen Thisan. ^1400 Latift one's 
Cimrg, 139 In J?e v. day he took hikke tizaiine [v r tysan] 
CX440 Promp Parv 494/2 T3raane, drynke, ptfsana, 
1567 Turbi rv EpttaMsj etc 97 b, They will refuse the 
Tysants taste. Danect tr. Ccf nines (1614) 15 A little 

of the tysan the E!^le had diunke of 1709 Mrs Manley 
Secret Mem I 126 He could not confine himself to Wine 
and Water, or Tissanes. XS54 Bauham Hahmt 1x9 Paul 
of ^gina sidvises that the patient quaff a light tisane. 

j3 XS33 Elyot Cast Helthe n xxi (1541) 34 h, Ptysane 
is none other than pure barley, biaied in a morter, and 
sodden in water 1344 Phaer Rcgim Ltfe (1553) G j b, 
Diynke a ptisane made of barley, lyquyiyce^piunesi, and the 
rotes of fend. 1562 Bulleyn Bulwa^ Bk Smiples 8 b, 
And of cleane Barly and puer Water, is made that excel- 
lente Water called Ptiiam x6x3 Enefur Rled, it. 237 In 
the stead of winej wee must vse Ptizand 1643 J SiarR ti 
Exp Ckyruvg \n 30 Let his dnnke be pbtisan. x^a T, 
I>Aviis tr, Rfmidelsto's Trav 15 The benefit I had by the 
drinking of Ptizanne X699 Garih Dispens ni (1700) 36 
Thrice happy weie those Golden Days of old When dear as 
Burgundy, Ptisans weie sold 2778 T. Percival Ess, 
CX777) I 327 He had drank about a pint of the ptisan 1858 
[see 2] 1885 Burton Arab His, III. 04 The old woman 

ceased not to ply him with ptisanes and diet dunks, 

1 2 Peeled or husked barley. Obs, t are, 

1x398 Trevisa Barth De P, R, xvii. clxx, (Bodl MS,), 
Tipsana is baihcbe istampid in a morter & furste diiecl & 
scheled ) 1601 Holland Pliny II. 33 Vnlessc it be taken 
with Ptisane, or husked Barly aJone. 1838 JVIav mb RajPos 
L ex i Ptisana^ barley pounded and made mio balh; also, 
a drink made of farinaceous substances boiled in watei and 
sweetened , a ptisan, tisane, moie correctly, perhaps, ptivsan 
8. attrib and Comb , as ptisaiubt otK ->ven^r. 

XSTO Barrough Meth,Phystck 228 Minister againe Ptisane 
biotb x8i5 Paris Chit-chat I, 61 Nanow-brimmed 
hats, fit only for ptisan venders 

Hence Pti sas v, iram,,^ to feed with ptisan ; 
Ptlsa'ziery [Fr. Usamrie']^ the making of ptisan , 
the place in a hospital where ptisan is made 

Tupper 'J vntts xxi. I am obliged to coddle her, and 
and ptisan her, like a sick baby 2843 Lb h bvrw 
Lyi Phys, L i. viu 147 He would not allow that any- 
thing urench could be innocent, not even its ptiiannery. 
tPtisb (ptij), mt, and sb. Obs, *= Pisu I 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 16 Sundry pti'ibes, 
face making^, shaking of their heads, and diuerse verie dis- 
datnfull exclamations 

Ptoio, -lok(e, -ike, -igue, obs ff. Phthisic. 
Ptocnocracy (pt-, tjok^-krasi). [f Gr. -arosybr 
poor, a beggar 4- -ciuoY ] Government by beggars, 
me lule of paupers ; a governing body consisting of 
tile poor ; Loosely ^ the poor as a class. 

*774 Burch Pd, Disguistltofts I it iv. go The British 
government.. is neither absolute monarchy nor limited 

railed a ptoohomejftheieadw wuf^Si'a new w^) m 

Ptochogony (pt-, tffukp-gSnO- [f. as prec. + 
-yovia begetting, generation] The bcgettini? or 
production of beggars. 


“ **'• KL*LS'L«w., 10 CTCRLO a IIIDU- 

S?/ m *«S* H* L. Mahski 

Bet, in Oxford Unw Comnussion Emd, i 20 It in 

** “ •*** bright nde of ara- 

draocal ptochogony should be full, ranadmd. " 

“ p>«® + -MstJ The bcien- 
.sSe w panpaiOT, nnemploymeat, etc. 
T^Jl' •» ^Chxrdus is Dee 174 

1*** vertue of his office^ an adept inwhat 

Stoa^Td ekSfi? P^oho'osytthe .4:.Tn« wh„h 

es tonat ra and claaiSra panpgtage, mendicancy, unemploy. 

moiemnaa (tplgmrsn), a. and sh. Also 7-8 
-mean. [f. L, PtoUmm^us (see next) + -AW.I 
wPiOTBUAloo. landnJ ^ ytAa.j 

*” a Apr.Wles. 1744 1. Life n 

from ^ was* a wrong one, fet eveh 

J[/.nsnext+.A»0 

pSS*mSn"t!Uf‘*' tAnl idLcnpdon ’of the 


^ated Wronome^w^o W^AlSthTlhe 

second century a d. «i wc 
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the earth, which was supposed to be stationary ; it was, 
with modifications, the accepted theory till the tune of 
Copernicus and Kepler. 

1674 Boylc Excell Tkeol i v aog After the Ptolemaick 
number and order of the planets had past uncontradicted 
for veiy many ages 17x1 Adijjson S^cti» No 345 P3 The 
chief Points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican Hypothesis 
are described with great Conciseness and Perspicuity x886 
Symomds Keitatss It (rSpSj VII ix 45 The doctrine of the 
Sphere embraced the exposition of Ptolemaic astionomy 
2 . Of or pertaining to the Ptolemies, the Mace- 
donian Gieek rulers of ancient Egypt from the 
death of Alexander the Great to Cleopatra. 

177X Raper in Pkil Trans LXI. 484 The Ptolemaic gold 
coins in the Pembioke collection X875 Rlnouf 
Gram 6s Those of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods 
X904 R C. J LDB Bacchylides (Proc* Bnt Acad.) i The MS. 
IS a fine uncial, with tiaits of the Ptolemaic type 
B. sb. An adherent of the Ptolemaic theory 
(see A. i) ; a Ptolcmaist. 

17SX Humf Ess* xu. (ed 2) 251 A Copeinicaii or Ptolemaic, 
who suppoi ts each his diffcient System of Astronomy. 1906 
Htbberi yrnl Apr, 59^ There are left a few Ptolemaics wiio 
believe tliaMhe earth is the centie of the heavenly host 
tience (all in reference to A i) f Ptolema'icalrr. 
« A. I ; t Ptolexxia'id resembling the airange- 

ment of spheres, etc. m the Ptolemaic theory; 
Ptolemalsm, the Ptolemaic principle; Ptole- 
ma*ist, one who holds the Ptolemaic theory, 
x 6S3 H, Mown Antid. Ath* 11. 11. (1712) 40 The same 
Argument urged from the ’'Ptolemaical Hypothesis. 1649 
G, Daniel Tniutrch.^ Hen* cclxxxni, To involve the 
btade Within his Splisere; a btructiue *Ptoloinaid. 1874 
Masson Milton (1877) I 48 The *Ptolemaism of Milton's 
astronomical scheme. 1878 N Amor* Rev, CXXVI 163 
Until the Copernicans have convinced the ^Ptolemaists, 

Ftomaio (pt-, iome^ ik), a* [f, Ptoma-ine + -10. 
The etymologically correct form would be ptovia^ 
iic ; cf. nexl.T Of or pertaining to ptomaine 
X904 D<ttly Nms x8 J une 3 Some time ago he was setiously 
ill through ptomaic poisoning. 

Ftomaiue (pt^, t0u*m^,Qin). CJmu [ad. It. 
pionmna^ blunderingly formed by Professor Selmi 
of Bologna, f, Gr. Trrw/ia fallen body, corpse • see 
-INJ 5 As the Gr. combining stem is Trrw/xar-, tlie 
coricct form of the woid is piomaUne. 

Piof. Selmi’s first paper in Annah dt C/umica (1876) 
LXII* 165, announced the body as * la potomaina 0 pnma 
alcaloide dci cadaveu’ ; but this was paitly coirecled in Ins 
woik of 1878 to ptomatna ; it is to be regretted that the full 
conectioii piomaUne was not made at its reception into 
Knglish, which would also have prevented the rise of the 
illiterate pronunciation (t<»m^i’n) like domain ] 

The generic name of ccitain alkaloid bodies found 
in putrefying animal and vegetable matter, some of 
which are very poisonous. 

x88o Year bk* Pharmacy 40 The identification of these 
alkaloidal substances, or ptomaines f is of gieatinteiest to 
toxicologists x88z P/iat maceuUeal ymf s8 May 984/2 
The discovery of Professor Selmi as to the formation of 
poisonous alkaloids, which he calls ptomaines, in the human 
body after death. 1884 Ailieimnm s6 Apr 534/3 These 
* cadaveric ' alkaloids, or 'ptomaines ’ as they have also been 
called. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct 752 The chenucal feimeius pro. 
duced in the system, the albumoseb or ptomaines which may 
exeicise so disastrous au infiuence 

b, atinb,, as ptomaine abmptiony poisonings 
XS93 Wesim Gaz. 27 June 5/3 All the medical witnesses 
agieed that death was due to ptomaine poisoning 1897 
AUbntis Sysi* Med* 11 . 215 Ptomaine eiythemas, due to 
bhelUiish, etc., may present considerable resemblance to 
snialUpox initial rashes. 

Hence Pto’mainea ppU a., infected with pto- 
maine; Ptomaimio of or pertaining lo 
ptomaine or the ptomaines Soo. Lex* 1895). 

xScS G. W, Stbcvens With Kitchener io Khartoum xi. 
94 we went to a Greek cafd and lunched on ptomained 
sardines. 

So Fto*mato>a'tropixie, ptomatroplne, Ckem. 
[f. Gr. irTofimr^ + Atuopinb], a ptomaine which 
resembles atropine in its physical action. 

18956^^ Eoc * Lex*^Ptomatropine, 1899 Cagney 
Clm, biagn, v (ed. 4) 189 Mention should be made also of 
ptomato>atropin, a basic compound which has been dis- 
covered ill the latter [i c. putud sausage] 

II Ftosis (ptdu’sis). [a, Gr. ‘irTwiriy falling, fall] 
A falling, prolapsus, Qh spec, IJiooping of the 
upper eyelid from paralysis of the elevator muscle. 

X743 tr. KeistePs Surg, (1763) I. 390 Of Relaxation and 
Tumor of the Eye-lids, termed Phalangoais and PLosis, 
x8o7-a6 S, Coopbr Pint Lines Surg. (ed 3) 310 Wounds of 
the lower part of the forehead or eyebrow, arc sometimes 
followed by the disorder named ptostsj m which the upper 
^elid hongs down 1899 AUm€s Sysi* Meds VU. 681 
Ptosb of the right upper eyelid appealed. 

b. Prolapsus of any of the viscera, rare^ 

1897 AllbniPs Sysi* Med* III 587 To discuss ptosis of the 
abdominal organs xgoS yrnl. 26 Aug EpU 

Curr, Med Lti 34 The relative frequency and importance 
of ptosis of the various organs. 

Hence Ftotio(pt^‘i*tilc) pertaining lo or affected 
with ptosis. 

1899 in Cent Diet 1895 in Syd, Soc, Lex* 

Ptyalagorae (pt-, toralagpg). MeL [f. Gr. 
iTTiiaX-ov spittle, saliva (f, to spit) -h Ayoiybs 

leading, eliciting.] (See quots.) 

[X7» Chambrrs CjycA Supp*i Ptyatagogot a word used by 
physicians to express such medicines as promote a copious 
discharge of the saliva.] 184a in DuKGLisoN Med* Lex* 
xBsliUKYVK Expos* Lex,i Ptyalagogue applied to medicines 


which promote or increase the flow of <;aliva. 1695 S^d, 
Soc Lex , PiyalagogtiS the same as Sialagogue 
Hence Ptyalagoglc (-p dgik) a , of the nature of 
a ptyalagogue. iBgom Cent Diet (nasgr* -ogogic), 
Ftyaliu (pt-, t9ralin). jPhystoL Ckem [f. Gr. 
irttfoA-oF spittle, saliva + -IN ‘^*'] An amylolytic 
feiment in saliva, discovered by Leuchs, 1831. 

1845 G E*I>Ay tr, Simon's Aium Chem I apPtyalinand 
pyin may be regarded as watei -extracts of saliva and pus. 
X872 Huxlcy Phys VI. X41 The saliva contains a small 
quantity of animal matter, called Ptyalin 1907 A. Ravcn- 
iiiLL Pi act Hygiene 188 The ptyalin (the active feiment in 
the saliva) of which the function is to convert insoluble 
starch into_soluble sugar. 

Ptyalism (pt-, toi'aliz’m). £ad Gr, nrvaMcjids 
expectoration, f. irrvaXi^eiv to expectorate, f. 
irriSaKop: see prec] Excessive secretion or flow 
of saliva; salivation 

[x68i tr, Wtlhs* Rem Med IVks Vocab , Piyalismm^ 
salivation, or a great flux of spitting ] 1684 ti Bond's Mere, 
Compit X 361 Mercury is a cause of the copious secretion 
of the Saliva, which is the cause of a Ptyalism x8o* Med, 
yrntVlll, 37 Hauassed by an almost incessant ptyalism 
1876 Bartiiolow Mai Med (1879) 202 Moderate use of 
mercury, short of ptyalism. 

So Fty alize v* trans,j to induce ptyalism in, to 
salivate. Fty^aJose Chem , the sugar foimecl by 
the action of ptyalin on starch (.S’. S, Lex* 1895), 
1875 H C Wood Theiap, (1879) 392 It is not necessary to 
ptyalize the patient seveiely. 

tFtycllode. JBot. obs, [f. Gr. nrvx^dtjf in 
folds or layers, f irTi?x4 a fold-h-etfiiys « -form.] 
Hartig’s name for a supposed membrane lining 
certain vegetable cells j m reality the contracted 
protoplasmic layer in contact with the cell-wall, 
X849 Ray ?oc. Rep, <5 Pap Bot 222 He was led lo these 
lesearches by HartigS investigations upon the structure of 
cells, and bis assumption of their possessing a more mteinol 
membrane which lines their interior, and which he deno- 
minated a Ptychode, 

Ptychodout (pti ktJdpiu), Palmnt* [f Gr. 
tttOx? fold + oSotJs, oSoFT- tooth,] Having Ihe 
Clowns of the molar teeth folded, as in the fossil 
genus Piychodus, 1890 in Cent But 

Ptysmagogue (pti'zmagpg). Med rare [f, 
Gr.7rTii(rfiaspittle, expectoration.] ~ PryALAGOuujs. 

X730-6 Bailey (folio), Piysmagogne^ a medicine which 
discharges spittle whether it amount!# quite to a ^lalivatiou 
or not, 1858 111 Mayni Ka pos. Lex . 1895 in Syd, <iiOc, Lex, 
llPtyxis (ptrksis). Bot, [a. Gr. wriifif fold- 
ing.] (See quot.) 

^ x88o Gray 6*// //(,/ Bot (ed,6) 13a is coming 
into use as a general teim for the folding, etc,, of single 
paits Ibid* 133 The Piyxis (or folding) of an indiMdunl 
leaf.. should be distinguished from the airangement in the 
bud of the leaves of a circle or spiialm respect to each other. 
Pu, pu', Sc, forms of Pull. 

+ ]^'anty a, Obs, rare, [a. F. puant^ pres, 
pple. of pmriomexlypnir pop. L ptdire for L. 
lo stmk.] Stinking Hence tPu'antlyewfe/ 

a 1399 Skblton Agst Gamescho in. 143 Your brethe yt ys 
so fcTle And so puauntely dothe smelle, x6ai T. Williamson 
tr Goularfs \Vise Vieillai di6x The bodies of rich-men ai e 
moie puant and stinking then the bodiesof pooiemen. 
Puarpure, variant of Pukbpere Obs 
Fub sb, iom eolloq, [Shortened from 

PuBLio sb* 4.] A public house, an inn. 

X865 E. C. CcAYiON Cruel Fortune II. 155 The wealthy 
proprietress of a busy *pub’. 1890 F. W. Robinson Vciy 


proprietress of a busy *pub’. 1890 F. W. Robinson Vciy 
Straaige Family 70 A baimaid fioiu a Waterloo Road pub. 

Hence Bub v, tntr, (with x/), lo frequent ‘ pubs*. 

X889 Jerome Thru Men in Boat 11, We decided that wc 
would, hotel It, and inn it, and pub. it., when it was wet. 

Fil* 1 bble, a. Now only dial, [Of obscure 
origin; cf. EFns. pumpel^ LG. pumpel a fat 
burly person.] Fat, well filled, plump. 

xs66 Horace^ t^at 11 Fij b,yf they bothe be dreste, 

The Pecocke, and the pubble hen,thePecocke tasteth best, 
X567 — Episi I. iv D vij, Thou shall fynde me fat, and wel 
fed, as pubble as may be, xd4x Best Farm Bks, (Surtees) 
99 If the wheate bee a pubble, proudeand well-slcinned come. 
1691 Ray K* C JYords $6 Pubble^ fat, full usually spoken of 
corn, fi uit and the like 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss* s. v , 
* AlS pubble os a paitndge broad breasted, stout 

tFnber (pi 27 *b 3 i) Obs [a. L, puher^ also 
pUbes^ ’-er-em aclj., that has attained pubeity, as sb. 
a youth, i, pubes Pubes ] A youth; one who is 
between the ago of puberty and matuiity. 

c 13x3 SnoREiiAM 1. 1742 Hy be}> icliped puberes, pat Iws 
a word of lawe, X54S Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl, 
1903) I. 86 Thomas Young, puber. 

Fulieval Cpi« b&ral), a* [ad. late L* puherdUis 
{Gloss, Cyril* in Quidierat), adj. f. puber \ see 
prec. and -Al ] Of or at the age of pubeity. 

xBjfi-ySmW Hamilton (1870) I, App 411 They 

are found in all puberal ctanio. 1876 tr. von Zumsseiis 
Cycl Med V. 483 The period of puberal development 

FTl‘'beBate, a, rare, [f. L. puber (see above) 
-h-ATE^i] « prec, 

x88o Muirhcad tr Ulpian viii § 5 Both males and 
females, and whether pubeiate or impuberate, may be 


Puberty (pi/7*bMti). [ME. puberte « F. 
puherU (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. pfibertas, 
ddt^ the age of maturity, the signs of puberty, f, 
pnber or pubes ; see Puber,] 

1. The state or condition of having become 
functionally capable of procreating offspring, which 
IS characterized by various symptoms in each sex, 
as by the appearance of hair on the pubes, and on 
the face in the male 

In England the legal age of puberty is fouiteen in boys 
and twelve in girls, but the actual time of development 
vanes in different climates and envlionment and with 
diffeient individuals. 

x^a Wveur A/tf/ ix 14 Bitwixe thee and the wnf of thi 
pubertee \gloss, that 1% tyme of manage] 1398 Trevisa 
Barth* De P* R vi. v (Bodl MS,), Erbei come to J>e ^ere 
of puberte. 1549 Comfl* Scot iv. 29 Ouie 3ong illustir 
pnncis be ane tendir pupil, ande noebt entnt in the aige of 


I^*bertal, a, rare, [irreg, f. next + -al.] Of 
or pertammg to puberty. 

Atlantic Monthly Oct S5S Until the beginning of - 
the pubertal changes, growth is rdaUvely very slow. 


or Infancy. 1774 Goldsm, Nat Hut (1776) 11 . 68 When 
they amve near the age of puberty, a 1863 Bucklc Mtsc 
Wis, (187a) I 352 In towns, women reach puberty sooner 
than they do in the county. 

b, attrib. Connected with the attainment of the 
age of puberty. 

X908 Athenaeum 11 Apr. 444/1 Puberty rites, which 
are found in full vigour notably in Australia, Ibid, 444/a 
Dr Webster supposes these societies to aiise on the basis 
of the puberty institutions. 

2 , trarsf. Of plants : The state 01 stage of bear- 
ing flowers or fruit, rare, 

1837 Steuaht Planter's G (1828) 454 AU Trees have, 

1 think, after they arrive at the age of puberty, more 
slender shoots at the extremities of the branches. 1837 
Penny Cycl, IX, 224/2 We pievent the full flow of the sap 

and thus advance the age of puberty and bung on a fiuii- 
bearing state. 

Fnbevrdexit (pi«beT^?21ent), a, Bot, [f. L. 
puber m the sense ‘ downy * -f- -blent, aftei puL 
verttleutf Qic,} Covered with down ; pubescent. So 
PiibeTiilous a 

^ n;x864 Gray cited m Wi:rst£r for '"Puberulent, x88x Baklr 
in JrntLinn Soc, XVIII, 278 A shrub .with puberulent, 
white brancblets, 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 23X Craribeiry 
peduncles capillary, ei ectj^puberulous. x888 ^FloraBiit, 
India V, 625 Leaves puherulous or hoary beneath. 

II Fnbes (piw bJz). [L. pubSs^ •is the pubic 
hair; the groin, private parts.] 

1 , The pubic hair, 

c 1S70 W Wager The longer ihm Itvesi 1573 (Br.indl) 
In wolencie when Pubes was spiinging. 1693 tr Blan 
card^s Phys, Diet (ed. 2), PnbeSi the Hair on the Privy 
Parts, 1706 in Finci irs 

2 , The hypogastric region, which in the adulfr 
becomes covert with hair, 

X682 T. Gibson Anat (1697) 7 The Pubes, which in the 
adult or ripe of age is covered with hair, x8^ G. V. Ellis 
A fiat 484 The pyramidalis muscle is placed in the abdo- 
minal wall close above the pubes, 
b. Erron. for os pubis j the pubic bone * « P obis i . 

! 1873 Nicholson 304 The pelvic aich.. consists 

[on each side] of three pieces — ihe ilium, ischium, and pubes 
I —which are usually anchylosed together 
i c. Erion.pl. of Pubis (m sense i) for 

1841 Ramsbotham Obsieir Med* 29 In the female . the rami 
of the ischia and pubes are smoother on their Inner sm face. 
1873 ^ivAKsElem, A fiat 190 In Reptiles we find a pair of 
separate bones, usually called the pubes, 
f 3 , = Puberty i. Obs 

x^7 T. Morton Kew Eng* Canaan (1883) 142 After hee 
attaines unto the ^e which they call Pubes. 

4 Zool, and Bot, =Pdbescbnob 2 , 3 , 

1836 Kirby & Sf. Eniomutlll* xx!x. 58 The acquisition 
of ceilain organs, &c, as of teeth, pubes, feathers, &c 1858 
Mavnd Expos tex*% Pities, , *Bot , .a teim for the kind of 
down on the leaves, of ceitam plants : pubescence. 

Pubescence (pirfoe'sens). [a F. pubescence 
(= med,L. piibescetUia in Du Cange) ; see Pubes- 
OENT and -ENOE.] 

1 . The fact or condition of arriving at puberty ; 
also = Puberty i. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Psetid* Ep, iv. xii. ai6 Solon divided 
it into ten Septenaries, because lu every one thereof a man 
received some sensible mutation, in the first is Dedentihon 
or falling of teeth, in the second Pubescence. x8aa-34 
Good's Study Mad* (ed. 4) IV 91 Young men when entering 
upon or em^mg ftom pubescence. 

2 Bot* The soft down which grows on the leaves 
and stems of many plants; the character or con- 
dition of being pubescent or downy. 

1760 J, Lee Introd Bot m, xviii, (1765) arx Pubescence * 
is an Armature, by which Plants are defended from external 
Injuries 1830 Bindley Hat, Syst Bot x5i Herbaceous 
plants, .with a simple pubescence 1870 Hooker Sind. 
Flora 388 Marmbiwn* .Hoary, pubescence almost woolly* 

3 , Zool* The soft down which occurs upon certain 
parts of various animals, esp. insects. 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Entemol* IV. xUv. 203 In this disease 
when the animal [flesh-fly] is dead its almost invisible 
pubescence grows into long hairs. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp* XXX. (1856) 26x The downy pubescence of the ears. 

tFnbe'SCency. Obs lad,mtd*L, pubiscentia: 
see prec. and -enoy,] The quality or stage of being 
pubescent, puberty. 

X658 Sir T, Browne Card* Cyrus lit. 50 Maturation, 
from crude pubescency imto penection, 1684 tr. Bonefs 
Merc, Compit iv. n6 The Genuine Teeth, which first 
appear before IPubescency. 



PirBESCENT. 


1558 


PITBLIC, 


Pubescent Cpi«be‘sent), a. (s 5 ,) [a, F puies- 
cetit (1516 in iiatz.-Darm), or ad. L. pubescens^ 
pres pple. o( j^lbesc^ire to become downy or 
hairy, to attain puberty, to ripen, flourish j inceptive 
verb f. p Jibes Pubes ] 

1 . Arriving or arrived at the age of puberty. 

1(46 Sm T Browns Pseud Bp iv xiu 210 That women 
are menstruant, and men pubescent, at the year of twice 
seven- is accounted a punctual truth. xSza-^ Good s Study 
Med, (ed 4) IV 86 Occurring, not only in pubescent, but 
even adult males 

2. BoL and Zool, Having pubescence ; covered 
with short soft hair; doiray. 

1760 J. 'Lw&InirotLBoi i xav. (1765) 37 downy. 

x8^B Stark Elent NtU Nisi II, 347 Antennae filiform, or 
setaceous j body pubescent 1837 HENFREY. 5 tfr. § j8 A pubes- 
cent surface is covered closely with short soft hairs. 

B. sh, A youth at the age of puberty- 
1894 G. S Hall in Fmtm (U S) May 301 The young 
pub^cent often shows signs of many insanities of intellect, 
will, and especially feeling- 

Pubic (pb7*bih), a, [f. Pubes + -lo] Of, pcr- 
tainmg to, or connected with the pubes or pubis. 

1831 R, Knox CloqueSs Aftai 115 Forming one of the 
sides of the pubic arch. 184* E. Wi^n Ajtai, Fade M, 
xio The posterior pubic ligament, .uniting the pubic bones 
posteriorly* xSja Mivart Elem, Anat. The pubis, or 
pubic bone, forms the inner part of the thigh-socket 
Pubi'fiT^iTOUSj Altai, [f 'L,pubi-j stem of 
Pubes + -geeods.] Bearing downy hairs, 

X890 in Cent, Did, 1895 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Pnbio-i assumed combining form of Pubes (of 
which the L. stem is actually 

This appears Co be the usual form in modem L. anatomical 
teims, 2is, ptdn.ofemorcUiSt •prostaiiats, etc., whence also 
in the English equivalent forms pubtJh/eittoral (so mod.F ), 
pubto-tschtadlCf ’•isckiatict ’prostatiCy -siemali «utnhlical^ 
-itrethral But in Billings Bat, Med Diet 1890 only the 
corresponding forms in Pubo- are given as Eng , and 
Soc Lex x8g5 most of those in puoio- are leferred to pttbih, 
Pubiotomy (pwbip’tomi). Sur^, [f.PDBio- + 
-TOMY.] The operation of section tiirongh the 
symphysiS pubisj esp. in obstetric practice. 

x8to Allbutt & Playfair Syst, Gyrmcology 634 It is 
beyond the scoto of my article to deal with symphisiotomy, 
pelvbtomy, and pubiotomy. 

Pubis (pii? bis}. [In sense i short for L. os pubis 
the bone of the grom; in sense 2, vanant of Pubes.] 

1 . That poitiou of the innominate bone which 
forms the antenor wall of the pelvis. 

1597 A M. tr. GuiUemeaiCs Fr, Chtrntv sab/a We . 
place the Boxes on the bone Pubis in the fianckes. fxdpg 
tr BloMcard^s Phys Diet, (ed. a), Pi^ cj, .the share 
Bone 1706 Fhiuifs & Y Coxx Os^ In Infants it consists 
of three Bones, viz. Ilium, Ischium, and Os Pubis ] X7a7-4X 
Chambers Cycl s.v Inmnnnaiuuii Os Innominatum 
composed of three bones , viz the ilium, the pubis and the 
ibchinm, only connected by cartilages 1834 Owen Skel <$■ 
Teeth. (1855) 61 The pubis and ischium on each side have 
coalesced with the ilium to form the lower boundary of the 
widely perforated acetabuluih. 

2. Erroneously^ Pubes 3 . 

1681 tr. IVdlu' Renu Med, Whs, Vocab., Pubis, that part 
of the privy-parts, where the hair grows. 1800 Med Jrnl, 
IV 164 If 1 could succeed in bringing the occiput to the 
pubis 1811 A T. Thomson Land, Dxsp, (xBiS) 18 Applied 
to the pubis as a poultice, 

PuDle, obs vanant of Pebble. 

Publea, -lesch« obs. forms of Publish. 
Public (p» blik), a, {^sb ) Forms : a 5-6 pub- 
lyke, 5-7 -ike, -ique, 6 -loque, -yoke, -yciue, 6-7 
-icke, Sc, -iote, 6-8 -iok, 7 -zq, 6- public. /3. 
5 puplik, 7 -icke, -ique. [ME. ^igue, 

a. F. pttbhc (1311 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. UptWic- 
us,m c 9 .t\vL, popiicm, f popites (later populus) 
People. (The change to pftbhcus appears to have 
taken place under £e influence oi pubes ^ m the 
sense * adult men’, * male population*,)] 

In general, and m most of the senses, tlie opposite 
of Private. 

The vaneties of sense are numerous and past, into each 
other by many mtermediate shades of meaning The exact 
shade often depends upon the substantive qualified, and m 
some expressions more than one sense is ^ aguely present ; 
in others the usage is traditional, and it is difficult to deter- 
mine in what sense precisely the thing m question was 
onginally called ‘public 

I. Pertaining to the people of a country or 
locality. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the people as a whole ; that 
belongs to, affects, or concerns the community or 
nation ; common, national, popular, 

J 5*3 Werbur^e, An other Balade to 

auetoter 30 (E, E.T.S.) 201 One of thy clientes Hath 
chaunged newly, o mayde . Thy legende latme to our 
language publique 1363 Win3»t Whs, (S. T. S.) II 21 To 
confound all, bayth priuat and pubUct,baythhaUowit and 
prophane 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb Kent (1826) 7 So 
that they be well employed, both in the publique service, 
™ tben* own particular 1631 Sanderson Serm, Ep. 
JJed., Who can out of piivate wrongs worke publike good 
1637 Hbylih Hist, Rey,\, li 23 Tlie publique Liturgy in 
the vnlgar tongue. i68» A Lovell tr Tlieoetiois Trav, 

I 2A1 In the month of November there was, at Ckiire a 
puWick Rejoicing, because the Turks had taken two Castles 
m Hungary. 1780 Bentham Pnne, Legtsl, xviii, §9 These 
may be term^ public offences or offences against the State 
181a Sir H Davy Ch&n, Philos 19 At this period there 


was no taste in the public mind to restrain vague imagina 
tions. 1846 Pewiy Cycl, Suppl II. 457/3 It maybe said 
that there are contracts which ought to be declared void 
for reasons of public policy, or, to use a more correct 
expression. , reasons of public utility, xo^ Whttahers 
Abaanac 409/2 Public Recoid Chancery Lane. 

Contains a collection of the National Records since xioo 
Mod, The event ivas celebrated by a public holiday 
2 Phrases from i. 

A. In various phrases (mostly obsolete) render- 
ing or suggested by I* respublica, as public staUy 
i thing (also filling public), the commonwealth 
or state; public good, weal (also '\good or weal 
puhhc\ public •mealthi the common or national 
good 01 well-being ; f the commonwealth or state ; 
also f common public =» common good. Cf 


Common tz 5 b. 

1436 Libel Eng- Policy xi in Pol Poems (Rolls) H iQS 
This ivas his laboure for the publique thinge 1440 in W ars 
Eng VI France (Rolls) II. 44s The gode publique of youie 
royaumes 1447 Rolls of Pa 7 It V 137/ 1 Aynst alle vertue 
and ordre of welle puplike. 1470-83 Mai ohy -^4 rthurs,\ 1 do 
The Emperour Lucyus Dictatour or procuiour of the 
publyke wele of Rome. 1475 Bk, Boblesse Title, The 
avauncyng and pieferryng the comz'n publique of the 
Royaumes of England and of Fraunce. 1483 Grants 
Edw V (Camden) p xhii, The fyrst institucion of the thynge 
public there made by Romulus. 1490 Caxton Eneydos va 
33 He that for his partyculer wele wyll leue y® publike & 
comyn wele XS38 Bale Thre Lawes 170 A great occasyon 
of peace and publyque welth axfiaS F Grb\il Inguis, 
Fame ^ Hon riii Poems (1633) u. 54 ft therefore much con- 
cemeseach publike State To hoyse these costlesse saylea up 
to the Skye 163* Sir T Hawkins tr Maihieu s Unhappy 
Prospertiie 180 The affaire .. is of so great consequence, 
that the weale-publike is either shaken, or confirmed. 1671 
Mil TON Samson 867 To the public good Private respects 
must yield. 1737 Dyer Fleece ii Poems (1761) 102 To the 
public weal Attentive none he [Jason] found 

Tb. Public (formerly common) act, bill, statute • a 
parliamentary act or bill which affects the commu- 
nity at large; cf. Pbivate a. 7 b 
z^8 Pubhek Bills [see Privatc a, 7 b], 1763 Blackstonc 
Coimii I.Introd.iii 85 Statutes are either general 01 special, 
public or private A general or public act is an univeisal 
rule, that regards the whole community 1863 H Cox 
Indti, I IV 19 Of modern Acts of Parliament, the principal 
division IS into public and private, 

c. Public office ; a building or set of buildings 
used for various departments of civic business, m- 
duding the Police ootcb (q v.), judicial, police, 
and coroner’s courts, the meeting-place of the local 
authority, the departments of municipal officials, etc. 

1792 Act 32 Geo, ///, c 53 § 3 A certain Fublick Office 
within the Libeity of Westminster known by the Name of 
The Public Office in Bow Street i8a6 Hone's Every Day 
Bk 1 . 768 On the 8th of June, 1825, a publican was 
charged at the Public Office, Bow-street, by Mr John 
Francis Panchaud, a foreigner 1839 [see Police court] 
1883 J T, Bunce Hist, CofP Birtmnghatn II 347 
Formerly, and until the opening of the Council House, the 
Town Council met at the Public Office, and the Borough 
Surveyor's department was established there, as also were 
the offices for the police 1891 B'/iam Dm ly Gass 2 Mar. 7/8 
Birmingham Public Office. First Court —Saturday, 

d. (t The) public opinion : the opinion of the 
mass of the community ; see Opinion sb, i b, 

3 . Done or made by or oiz behalf of the com- 
munity as a whole; authorized by, acting for, or 
reptesenting, the community. 

1360 Daus tr SletdanPs Comm 61 He should be con- 
stiamed to stand Lo the publique judgement appointed 
by you i6ar Bp Mountagu JDtainbse 248 Those grand 
duties, and publique performances of Polity, or of Pietie. 
1637 Scotch Prayer Bk , Commumon Rubric, For the 
decent fuimshing of that Chuich, or the publike lelief 
of their poore 1796 H. Hunter tr Si^Pteme's Stud, 
Nat, (1799) III SIS To return to our public Assem 
blies. . . Nothing can be more inconsistent with the gravity 
and wisdom of a delibeiative Assembly than acclamation 
*® 3^77 Public prosecutor [see Prosecutor 3] X879-X90S 

Public pi osecu tlon [see Prosecui ion s d] 1890 Ld Esh lr 
in Aaw Itmes R^ LXIII. 734/1 A public piosecution, 
ordered by an official of the Crown, for what was con- 
sidered to be a public object. 

b. In the ancient universities : Belonging lo, 
made or authonzed by, acting for or on behalf of, 
the whole university (as distinguished from the 
colleges or other constituents) as public disputa- 
tion, examination, lecture, schools, hall, theatre, 
library', public orator, leciurer,proJessor, reader, etc. 
In some of these connexions, ‘ public’ has given way to 
University , as University Library, lecturer, professor, 
rea^r, or to special designations as * exainjnaiton schools 
Breton Lthrnry, Mieldonian Theait e, etc In others the 
IS now often taken to mean ‘ open to all members of 
the universi^’ or even ‘open to the public generally’, as 
lu 4, or performed publicly ' as in 5 
[x33a Camb Uutv, Stai, {Doemts, ^ Commission, 1852, 1 . 
431 J, Statuimus ordinamus et volumus ut unus aliqius orator 
pubheus eligatur,] x^ Udall ti P. Martyr (*/Af), A dis 
course or traictise of Petur Maityr the publyque reader of 
diuimtee in the Uniuersitee of Oxford 16x4 m Willis & 
Q\ 9 x]s.Cantbri^elll,^^ There is an intention of erecting a 
new publique library in Cambridge in imitation of that of 
Staini, Umvers, Oxon,, Tit ixi. g 1 
(z88o) Cum conducat ut Scholares non solum sub publico 
sed etiam sub private regimine conuneantur; Statutum est 
quod omnes S^olares in aliquod Collegium vel Aulam 
admittantur Jbtd Tit iv, De Lectonbus ^blicis — Tit, 
In Scholls AtmiupubliCM Disputationes . .habeantur. 
tT w ^ Umversitatis Ocatore.] 164$ 

Public oratoroftheUniveisity[seeORATOR sj 1636 Wood 


Life (O H S ) I 20s D*" John Wilson, the public professor 
[of Music], the best at the lute m all England 1731 Ordt. 
naitones in Landian Code (i888) Appx 320 The Public 
Librarian Ibid , U he D niversity Orator to make a Speech 
in Commemoration of the Benefactois to the University in 
the Public Theatie once in the year 1773 [J NAPLEroN] 
{title) Consideiations on the public exercises foi First and 
Second Degrees in the University of Oxford x8io Oxf 
Untv Cal 56 The Public Examinations aie held twice a 
year. Jbui,, A testimonial will be given him by one of the 
Public Examiners 18x4 Dyer Hist Umv Camb I. 247 
You enter the quadi angle that fpims the public schools 
through the portico of the public library x86a Oxf Univ 
Cat, 134 The First Public Examination before the Moderators, 
..the Second Public Examination before the Public Ex- 
aminers [So 1909] 1900 (/;«». Ca/ 683 Unless the 

Fellow hold the office of Professor, Public Orator, Regis 
tiary, or Libiarian in the Umveibity. 

4 . That IS open to, may be used by, or may or must 
be shared by, all members of the community; not 
restricted to the private use of any person or per- 
sons , generally accessible or available ; generally 
levied (as a rate or tax). Also (m nai rower sense) , 
That may be used, enjoyed, shared, or competed 
for, by all persons legally or propeily qualified 

Sometimes involving the sense, Provided or. supported at 
the public expense, and under public contiol • as in Pttblu. 
elementary school, and often in public baths, public Imrary, 
public path, and the like. A thing may also be ‘ public at 
once in senses 4 and 5, as public wmskip, oi in i, 3, 4 and 5, 
as pidhc mooting. See also Public school, m various 


senses. 

1342 Udall in Lit /!/(?» (Camden) 6 Xenocrates.. 
readjmge a publique lecture in plulosophie xgfiz T. Hoby tr 
Castiglioncs Courtyervi,{\yii)Yi iv b,To make greatTheatres, 
and other publique buildings 16x7 Morvson Hm 1 77 
Each Church hath a little market place and a publike Well 
1644 Direct Publ Worship Title p., The Publique Worship 
of God X635 Fullir Ch, Hist, iv 1, § ii In publique 
assemblies, if the weaker party can so subsist os not to be 
conquered, it conquers in reputation. 1707 Chambbrlayne 
Pres St, Eng, iiu xi 386 A fair publick Library free for 
all Strangers in Term time. X7p3 Si^ieaton Edystone L, 
g 59 His property was sold at public biddings. ^ 18x9 SporiUtg 
Ma^, IV. 21X There was a public road, right from our 
place to that of our ‘salesman*. X82X-30 Lo Cockburn 
Mem, vi (1856) 346 We weie .veiy angry, and had recourse 
to one of these new things called public meetings... 
It was held on the 2d of December 1817. X855 Act x8 
zQ Vict, c. X22 g 3 In the construction of this Act 
the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
hetein-after assigned to them. ..* Public building' shall 
mean every building used as a church, chapel, or other 
place of public worship ; also every buildinjg used for 
purposes of public instruction; also every building used as 
a college, public hall, hospital, theatre, public concert room, 
public ball room, public lecture room, public exhibition 
room, or for any other public purposes. X904 Daily Chron, 
23 Jan 5/2 On January 23, 184^, the first public baths in 
London, those at St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, were opened. 
ipo8 Dec. ax Act 8 Edvi, VII, c 66 g r An act to prevent 
disturbance of Public Meetings . . g 2 This Act may oe cited 
as the Public Meeting Act, 1908. 

b. Public education, education at school, as 
opposed to being ‘privately educated'; also edu- 


a private school. 

1581 Mulcaster Pestiioas xxxix, (1887) 183 Of priuatc 
and publike education, with their generall goods and illes. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vii. 59 Public education is best for 
a .healthful mind 1835 Arnoi d Let, 13 Apr* in Stanley 
Life (1843) I, 421 Public education is the best where it 
answers, I should certainly advise anything rather than 
a piivate school of above thirty boys. 

c. Professionally at the service of the public : 
as a tradesman, dealer, etc. 

1823 Greenhouse Comp I 244 A public dealer can always 
afroru to keep up a finer display of plants . than any private 
gentleman whatever 

Public woman, \ commoner*, a prostitute; 
= common woman (Common a, 6 b). 

1583 T. Washington tr. NicMafsVoy 11 xix s6b,[He] 
caused to be clothed two publique luikish women, with 
venr nch apparrelL 1604 Shaks Oik iv. li 73 Oh, thou 
publicke Commoner. x66a J. Davies tr. Olearitts* Voy, 
Ambius, 2Zq To banish thence all the publick Women. 
X892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 194 The houses of the 
publm women ’ (as they are still styled in modern places), 
6 . Open to general observation, sight, or cogni- 
zance ; existing, done, or made in public ; manifest , 
not concealed. Also of an agent *, Acting in public. 

Hall Chron,,Rtch, III 28 b, Ther inwarde grudge 
could not refrayne but crye out in places publike, and 
also priuate. 1337 N.T. (Genev.) Afu/A i 19 A publike 
exemple of infamie 1397 Hooker Bal, Pot v. xix f 2 The 
Church, by her publikereadingof the Bookeof God,preacbeth 
onely as a witness^ X64X Brome Jav, Crew « 1, Will you 
up to the hill-top of ^orts. ? No, that will be too publique 
for our Rec^tion. xyop Steele Tatter No. 10 f 7 The 
Count de Meljos. .had made his Publick Entry into that 
City with much State. 1874 Blackik Self Cult, 23 A ccr- 
tmn awkwardness and difficulty in the public utterance of 
thought. ^ 

ft). Easily seen, conspicuous, prominent Obs, 
*597 A. M, tr,GffilleftuadsFr.Ch£rt(*g,2gh/2Thetiinth 
[vein] is very publique, lyinge in the ne^, and is ^led the 
lugulans vayne. 

1 0 Of a person : That is before the public, Obs, 
16^ Hubbert Pill PoiynaHiy 19 He \s not so op«nly 
maiufiMt^ to be kicked as the publike profane person. 

as to be very well known M27 P, Walker L(^ Cameron 

Batday..was very 

PUblicK at that Tim^ and had his Hand at many a good 
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PUBLICATB. 


d. Of a book, writing', etc. : (chiefly in phr 
f/Miie public) Made accessible to all ; published , 
in print. ? Obs*^ or merged in 5. 

ax6^i Bp. Mountagu Acis ^ Mon 111 (1642) 159 The 
Prophets, wliose writings were puhlique, and extant amongst 
the Jews 1657 Austen Frwi Trees%^ Ded , Your Legacy 
of Husbandry (and other pieces made publique by your 
means). 1716 Hearns Collect, ( 0 . H, S ) V, 264 Dr South 
. hath many publictc Woiks extant 1777 Robertson 
Hist, Amer. (1783) II 451 The first of his dispatches has 
nevei been made public 

6. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in the affairs or 
service of the communily ; esp of a person : occupy- 
ing an official or professional position ; also, hold- 
ing a position of general influence or authoiity. 

1571 CiiiLLESTER tr. Chehdontm' InstiU Chr Princes 
Title-p , A Hy stone veiy necessarie to be red not only of 
all NobiUtie and Gentlemen, but also of euerie publike 
person 1654 Trapp Comm Ezra 1. s Men of publike 
places, *783 Johnson in Boswell (1887) IV. 178 With how 
little real superiority of mind men can make an eminent 
figiue in pubiick life. 1817 Pari, Dab 10 July, The com- 
munity at large, who knew Mr. Ponsonby only as a public man. 
i86x Earl Russell in Times ifi Oct., When I embaiked 
m public life, xoox IVesim, Gaz, 11 Dec. 1/3 Public men 
me made foi public affairs, not public affairs for public men 
b. Public notary^ notary public', see Notary sb. 

7 . Of or pertaining to a person in the capacity m 
which he comes in contact with the community, 
as opposed to his private capacity ; official. 

1^38 Starkey England 11. 61 Both in the pryuate and 
publyke state af euei y man. 1676 Honocs lhad 1 307 Two 
publick servants of the king were there. Z709 Stcli r 
TaiUr No, xo P i Effects upon the publick and private 
Actions of Men. 1795 Butler Strm v 80 Every man is to 
be considered in two capacities, the private and publick. 
X864 [see Private a, 6], 

8. Devoted or directed to the promotion of the 
general welfare; public-spirited, patriotic. Now 
chiefly in la, public spirit, 

1607 Norurn Sum, Dial, v, 200 Some will be peruerse, 
and wilful, and hinder the best publike action that is, x65a 
Howell Girap/i's Rev, Naples 11. 78 Known to be a good 
Patuot, and of a jpubhke soul. 1665 Dryoen & Howard 
Dtdiasi Queen iv. 1, Would it not breed Grief in your public 
heart to see her bleed ? 1847 Emerson Rebr Men^ Napoleon 
Wka (Bohn) 1 . 370 Napoleon had been the fust man of the 
woild, if his ends had been purely public. 

b. X654 Whitlock Zooiomia 382 Private Peisons with 
publike Spuits, are of a goodnesse Angelicall 1691 T. 
n{KL^Acc,Neio Dmnt p xix, Men of puDlick Spirits, X7X» 
Stri le Sped, No. 294 p x The greatest Instances of publick 
Spirit the Age has produced. ^ 1803 Censor^'^K, X07 , 1 am not 
influenced by motives of private revenge, but W a public 
spirit, 1836 Sis H, Taylor Statas/um xxm 16? Vibration, 
knowledge of mankind, public spiiit, a spiiit of justice. 

H. 9 , With extended, international, or universal 
reference, a. Of or pertaining to the nations 
generally, or to the European, Cliristian, or civi- 
lized nations, regarded as a single community, 
general , international ; esp. in public law, 
xSfio Daus tr, SUidands Comm, 304 A publique war was 
attempted against the Barbarians. X58X Hamilton CatJi, 
Traictise in Cath, Tiactates (S.T S ) 103 (Duhat vthernor 
the Romane kirk, be publict concilis hes conueinnit all here- 
tikes. x66a Boylc Oceas. Rtfl, iv. xvil (1848) 274 For almost 
all the publmue (Quarrels in Christendome. X79a Burkc 
Pres, Si, Affairs Wks. zSafiVll. 99 In contradiction to the 
whole tenour of the publick Jaw of Europe, 1843 Alison 
Hist, Europe (xSso) Xllt. xcii § 68, 552 A declaration was 
..signed by all tne powers.. which.. proscribed Napoleon 
as a public enemy, with whom neither peace noi truce could 
be concluded. xSm Macaulay Hist Eng 1. I. 9 Races 
separated from each other by se^ and mountains acknow- 
ledged a common code of public law 

B Ofi pertaining, or common to the whole 
human race; = Common i b rme, 

1653 H, Whistler ilpsltoi Inf Baptisms 3 Whereby the 

f uiltinesse of Adams sinne (as the publique Trustee for 
lan-kind) originally tainteth Children, x6^ Dryoen Vtrg 
Georg, I 630 The Sun. .In Iron Clouds conceal’d the Pub- 
hek Xight 1838 Hawthorne Fr, ij* It Note-blis (1872) 1 , 
44 Eujoyiiig the public sunhhine as if it were their own 
househoUl fire. 

HI, 10 . Comb,^ as (from 8) puhlic-heartcdy 
ptsblic-^minded (Webster 1828), adjs.; hence pttblic^ 
hearlednesSf pubhe-mindedness) public-voiced adj. 
Also PUBUO-SPIRITED. 

1647 Clarendon Hist Reh, vi. § 246 Their publick- 
heartcdiiess, and joynt concernment in the good Cause, 
x^ South Senn, (1697) 1 4x2 By the publick-mindedness 
of particular Persons, Fleece 11. Poems (1761) 103 

Puhlic-hearted Roe,FaithTu[, sagacious active, patient, brave. 

B. sb, (the adj used absolutely or elliptically) 

1 . fa. The community or people as an organized 
body ; the nation, the state ; the commonwealth ; 
the interest or well-being of the community ; «L. 
res pUhlica, Usually construed as singular Qbs, 
x6n Bible Transl, Pref, 2 Whosoeuer attemptetli any 
thing for the publike. x6xx B Jonson Caiilinev vi, Hee’s 
scarce a friend vnto the publike. i64o>s Kirhcudbr Wat - 
Comm Min, Bh, (X855) 92 For the better furtherance of the 
service of the publict 1673 Ray youm. Low C , Feuice 
X54 Though the public be not so rich as it hath been, yet will 
it soon recover itself, 1699 Shaftesb. Cliarac, (X71Z) II. i. 
Ill ui. 63 In a civil State or Publick, we see that a virtuous 
Administration . . is of the highest service. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 209 Sustained, not at the expence of such parish or 
place, iior of the county,, .but of the publick, to be paid out 
of some such rate as the land tax. 2769 Blackstone Comm, 
IV. XI 151 If both these points are against the defendant, 
the oflence against the public is coinplute. 


b. The community as an aggregate, but not in 
Its organized capacity; hence, the membeis of tlie 
community. 

In the latter sense now usually const, as plural 
X665 Boyle Occas Rejl Pref (1848) 9 The favourable 
Reception that the public has hitheito vouebhafed to what 
has been piesented it. 17x1 Si tele ^eci No 258 P 2 
Another Project which .will give the Publick an Equiva 
lent to their full Content X781 Cowpcr Let, to J, Newton 

5 Mar , One would wish, at first setting out, to catch the 
public by the ear, and hold them by it as fast as possible 
X796 hoKKYL Regie, Peace \i, Wks VlII 257 The publick is 
the theatre for mountebanks and impostors. z8^ Times 

6 Feb., The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are le- 

spectfully informed, that [etc.]. X82X-30 Ld Cockburn 

Mem VI (1856) 37X There was a feeble murmur against the 
ejection of what the few murmurers teimed ‘The Public* 
x8 E. Jesse at Hampton Court in Pall Mall G 
p Nov (1891) 3/x * The public expected to protect what is 
intended for the public enJo;ment * 1883 Law Times 20 Oct 
408/1 The public and the Profession waie alike uigent m 
calling for sweeping lefoims. 

t c. The world at large, mankind. Cf. the adj. 
9 b Ohs, lore 

1699 Shaftesb. Charac, (lyiz) II i ir 111. 30 The Mind 
,, readily discerns the Good and III towards the Species or 
Publick. 

2 . With a and pi, A particular section, group, 
or portion of a community, or of mankind. 

1709 Shaftesb Charac, (17x1)1, u, 111, 11. ixi They, en^oy 
the common Good and Interest of a more contractedPublick 
X794 Palfy Eifid, I. 1 (18x7} 29 That general disbelief . 
which pi evaded amongst the intelligent part of the heathen 
public. 18x5 W, H I RFLAND Sc? iNficomoana 30 note^ They 
would make no impiession on a public accustomed to quartos 
of original poetry by the month 18x7 Coleridge Biogr, 
Lit 1 . ill 40 A shelf or two of Beauties, elegant Extracts 
and Anas, foim nine tenths cf the reading oT the reading 
public 1843 Ru&kin Arrozvs ^ C/iace { lEio ) 1 21 There 
IS a sepaiate public for every picture, and for every book, 
x868 M. Pattison Academ, Ore, 3 The British public 
will not long ask this question without helping itself to the 
answer. 2884 Manc/i, Exam, X4 May 4/5 Theoutside public 

appear disposed to take Mr (J at his own valuation, 

x^4 M, G, Tarde in Pop Set Monthly XLV. 458 While 
It lb the most capricious of publics it is also the mostsheeplike. 

3 . In public , a. In a place, situation, condition, 
or stale open to public view or access; openly, 
publicly • opposed to tn private ; so into public 
(lare) f Also, m or into a published form, in or 
into print {ybsf), 

<7x450 Mirour Salfttwioun 016 Nor renne fro house to 
house to convers tn publike ^loss in comon place] x6ix 
Shaks iVint, T II. 1 197 Follow vs, We are to speake m 
publique xA^a Rogers Naammt 156 1 'heir bclpes in both 
mblique and private, being few. 1643 T. LECHroRD/’ 4 x/» 
Dealing To Rdr. 1^867) 3 , 1 have piesumed to enter into 
publique, for these reasons x66a GuRNALLC//r. in Arm 
verse 17 ii. lx. (1669) 294/x They lead it at home, and heai it 
pi each t powerfully in tne publick, 1689 Evelyn Let, io 
Pepys 12 Aug , The room© where he us*d to eate and dine 
m pubhq vjvj Swift Country Post 2 Aug., Wks. 1755 lU 
1, 177 They having of late appeared very much m publick 
together. 1778 Miss Burney Evehfia (179X) 1 xxii. 119 
She would never more take me into public. 1873 Act 
4^ 37 Vici c. 89 § 13 The inquiry shall be held in public 
befoie an oificer* 

b. In a public or collective capacity. Obs, 

1653 Holcroft Po ocoptuSf Persian Vrarsi 8 Bestowing 
many benefits upon their City tn publique, and on particular 
men. 

4 . Short for Public house, colhq Cf Pub. 

X709 Chnrciwo, Acc, St, Dunstails^ Canteih, For the 

Improvement of its [the newly-planted tree's] growth, 
aiournd to the publick and moistned it to the Root. 1799 
Southey Lei, io T, Southey 5 Jan., ‘ What, don’t you keep 
a public? ' x8s4 Scoit Redgaunilet ch xv, He is a states- 
man, though he keeps apablic. 1840 Arnold yml, 23 July, 
in Stanley Lfe CX845) 11 . App C 426 Iron foundries and 
ublics have no connexion with mere book htemture. 1863-5 
. Thomson Sunday at Hampsieadi ix, We can take our 
eer at a public. 1809 Sir A West Recoil 1 . u. 67 There 
was a * public * called the * Half-Way House '• 
b. attnb. Of the public house. 

1736 Whitefield Life 4- ynds 3 My Mother kept me 
in my tender Years from intermeddling in the least with the 
public Business. xZvj Crkssi: Parish Reg Felt 

the poor purse, and sought the public door 1844 Dickens 
Mari, C/<WE.xui, I suppose it was something in the publicline. 

t Public, V Obs, rare, [ad, obs. lf„puhlicque-r 
(in Godef.) or 2A,’L,public~dretf, public-us Pdblio ] 
trails. To make public, to publish. 

X487 Sc, Acis fas. III {x8r4) II. X79/1 That nane of |>ame 
tak apoune hand to public or vse ouper bull is or processis 
purchest or to be purchest 1549 Sc, Acis Mary (X814) II. 
424 *Jq. To publicte )>is constitutioune 1570 Levins Mamp, 
i22/« To p\ih\i\cej publicaie 
+ Pu'blioal, a, Obs, rare^^, [f. as Public a, 
+ -AL,] » Public a, 

c X440 Alphabet of Tales 248 Per suld all publicall honor 
and wurshup sese betwix fadur & he son. 

Publican (p»‘blikan), sb,'^ Forms: a, 3-4 
pupp-, puplioane, 4-5 -an. jS, 4 publycan, 
4-7 publicane, 5- publican, [a, F, publicain 
(i2th c. in Hatz-Darm,), ad. h, pfMcdn-us a 
farmer-general of the revennes, later a tax-gatherer, 
f. publicum the public revenue, neut, oiphbbc-us 
PuBLtb. In the ME. form puphean^ a. O^.pophean , 
a by-form influenced Isj po fie ^pnple^ Peoblb sb ] 

1 . Rom, HisU One who hirmed the public taxes ; 
hence, a tax-gatherer. (Chiefly in Sciiptnral 
i^qotations or allusions ) 


a. C1200 Ormtn 0295 Fuplicaness comenn hacr, Att hirnm 
to wurrhenn fullhlnedd. Anci, R 328 Schrift 

schal beon edmod, ase was hn Pupplicanes, & nout ase was 
he Pharlsewus. c 1380 WvcLir Serm Sel Wks. I. 397 Whi 
etij> your Maistir wih puplicaiib? ^ 2440 York My si, xxv. 
414 (Jf puplicans sen pnnee am I 
A 1340 Ayenb. 175 pe fauzeus .onworhede hane publy- 
can. CZ3B6 Chaucer T ^912 (Harl) Such was p® 
cotifessioun of he publican [so 3 teAts ; Ellesm,^ Lamd,^ 
Seld. Puplican, -e], 1548 XJoall E? asm Par, Luke iii 12 
Publicans, that is to saye, the customers and takers vp of 
tolles 1596 Shaks M&ich Y, 1. 111 42 How like a fawn- 
ing publican he lookes. 1600 Holland Lizjy xxv i 545 
'X he captaine had beene aforetime a Publicane 01 fanner 
of the citie reuenues. 1853 Robfri son Serm Ser ii.igi The 
publicans weie outcasts among the Jews, because, having 
accepted the office under the Roman government of col- 
lecting the taxes imposed by Rome upon their biethien, they 
were regarded as traitors to the cause of Israel 1855 J II 
Newman Callisiaxvi. (i88x) j8r A cleik m the OjSicium 
of the society of publicans or collectors of annoua 
to iransf. Any collector of toll, tribute, customs, 
or the like Alsoy^. 

1644 Miiton^?^o^ ^^rb)64 Nothing writt'n but what 
asses through the custom-house of certain Publicans that 
ave the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok'n 
truth 1650 Tlr Taylor Holy Living ii v §4. 122 We are 
not angry witn Searchers and Publicans , but when they 
bleak open tiunlcs, and pierce vessels, and unrip packs, and 
open sealed letters. x8^ Macaulay Hist, Eng, xi III 37 
(outrages and exactions such as have, in every age, made 
the name of publican a proverb foi all that is most hateful. 
1893 lYestm Gaz, 25 Apr 2/x Ne^t to Drink, the greatest 
Publicans of the 61 itish Exchequer are Death and Gambling 
on the Stock Exchange 

1 2 . transf. One who is regarded as ^ a heathen 
man and a publican’ (Matt, xviii. 17) ; one cut oif 
from the chiircli , an excommunicalecl peison 
X303 R. Brunne Synne 11649 A publycan ys.yn 
cure sawe, A synful man. oute of be lawe c 1375 .Sc Leg, 
Saints X. {Matimt) 12 (juha in nopyne syne is tane, pe 
ewangell callis ‘publicane’ <n65x Caldurwood Hist 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) II. 8t We, not one or two, but the 
whole church, must bold him as a publicane , that is, as 
one cutt off frome the bodie of Christ 

3 . One who keeps a public house; a licensed 
victualler , a keeper of an ale-house or tavern. 

1728 Bailfy, Pnbhcan^ , also a Keeper of a publick 
House, a Victualler or Alehouse keepei. X744 N. Salmon 
Pres, Si, Unwersittes 1 4x6 It seems now to be the Busi- 
ness of most Publicans to propagate Vice and Disorder. 
X817 W. Sblwyn Law Ntsi Pfius 11 . 1033 An action by a 
publican, for beer sold. 1B61 Sat, Rev 23 Nov. 536 A pro- 
tound puhtician m the eyes of a metropolitan publican 
xB8o McCautiiy Own Times IV. Ixi, 354 A large propoition 
of llie publicans caicitd on a lespectable trade, 

4 . atinb, and Comb , as publican ^;lede ( mce), 
siii^ state ^ tenant^ publican-ridden adj. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13292 (Cott ) 0 puplicane lede was he, 
And als a man o gret poustc «i65a J. Smith Set Disc, 
viii. 3B2 No extoitioner, nor unjust, nor guilty of any pub- 
lican-sins, 1685 Bunvan Pharisee * Pvbhcan'WRZ, (1845) 
J03 Love did cover with silence this his publican state 
X894 lYesim Gas xz May 8/z * A priest-ridden people is to 
be pitied, but a publican ridden people is 10 be despised.* 
X906 Iha, 28 Mar. 2/z To say. that the publican tenant 
is in any sense a free agent is absuid 
Hence +Ptt*Wicaii z^. nonce-wd,, irans, to treat 
or regard aa a publican. (Cf. Luke xviii, 10, 1 1.) 

1648 C. Walker Htsi, Independ, 1 a To Pharisee them- 
selves, and Publican all the world besides [cf. Pharisee & ] 
Pn'tolican, sh^ EccLHisi, Forms ; 5 Popeli- 
oan, -quan, 7 PoblicaJa, 6- Publioan. [ME 
popelican, z., OY, popelican, publican, ad. med.L. 
Pop{p)hcdn-us, Publicdn-us, altered from med 
Gr. nauAimav-i^s {y^v) Paulioian', in allusion to, 
or by confusion with, L. p&blicdnus FublioanI.] 

A name applied to the Faulicians of the South of 
France m the izth c. 

[a laae Ralph op Coggeshallb Citron (Rolls) 122 Tem- 
ponbus Ludovicl regis Francim,qui geiniit regem Philmpum, 
cum error quommdam hsereticorum qui vulgo appelJantur 
Publicani, per pluies provincias Gallia proserperet. laso 
Matt. Paris {ad atm xa36), Galhce etiam dicuntur ab ah- 
quibus Popehcani ] X48X Caxton GodefftoyiPa, 80 Nygh by 
was a castel light strong, whenn alle the popeliquans of the 
lande were withdrawen. Ibid hi. 94 And mere was disputed 
ayenst this popellcan, 1573 Srow Ann, (1592) 213 There 
came into England 30 Germanes, .who called themselues 
Publicans.. .They denyed matrimony, and the sacramenLs of 
baptisme, and the Lords supper, with other articles 1855 
Mjlman jL«/. Chr ix. viii, IV. 180 The Archbishops of Lyons 
and Nai bonne sate in solemn judgment on some, it should 
seem, poor and ignorant men called Publicans. 
PubUcanism ( p^ blikaniz’m). [f Publican ^ 
-h-lSM.] The fact or profession of being a 
publican: in quot. 1905, antithetic to Pharisaism. 

1638 W Sclater Serm, Expenmeniali ixo Amos his 
mean education; Matthew his Publicanisme ; Paul hia per- 
secution. 1903 D M’Lkan Sited Apostles x 145 We 
believe the utter hollowness of Pharisaism to have been a 
mam cause of the revolt into Publicanism on the part of 
some Jews, 

tPn'tolicate, z'. Obs, ff. L. puhlicdt-, ppl, 
st em of pfthhedre to Publish j trans. To publish, 
make pubhely known, 

z54p m Hall Chron,, Hen VIII (1548) 9^6 b, Many other 
errois holden, saied, pubheated and taught by hym. 1659 
Gaudbn Tears of Ck x xiv. 1x5 Little sins m them [the 
Clergy], (if publicated) grow great by their scandall and 
contagion. 1745 Fielding True Patriot No. 7 Wks. 1773 
IX. 300 , 1 have communicated my thoughts to you thereon, 
which you may suppress or publicate as you think meet. x8q8 



PITBLIOATION. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Southey LeiL C*856) H The * Monthly Keview pubU* 
cates me and Duppa as being one D. Manuel. 

Publication (ppblik^ijbn). Also s puppli- 
oiboioii. [ME fnhlicacim^ a. OF, fuhlicaaon 
(i4tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in mod-F. }uhhcattOH, 
or publicait^t'emi n. of tjAion t pub^icdre 
to PuBMSH.] The action of publishing, or that 
which IS published. 

1 . The action of making publicly known ; public 
notification or aimouucement ; promulgation. 

xTfij Tbbvisa. Higdm (Rolls) VII 433 Anselme demede 
hat Sodomytes scbulde be accoised every Sonday But 
afterward he undede >at doynge, for publicacioun [Higdem 
publieaiid\ of vice. 1431 Cakjra\^ Li/e St GtibeH 
(E E.T.S ) 107, xj jer aftir Jtisdeth wai. nogrct pupplicacion 
mad t t}<^ IHfg’ Prhy Comctl Scot, I 140 To mak pnbli* 
catioun and intimatioun heirof at the marcatt crossis. j6sS 
Providencei^l,) Rec (1893) H. Bo Ordred y*ye Publication 
of manage shall be \nder jc hand of a Magistrate set upon 
some eminent Tree in ye Towne streete. 17^ Hartley 
Obsero Man 11 iv. 37s The Publication of the Gospel to us 
Gentiles tBoz-xa Hentham Patton, Judxc Etna, II. 577 
Who could be allowed to speak of secret publication? 

b s^c in Lavf, Notification or communication 
to those concerned, or to a limited number regarded 
as representing the public. Cf. Publish ©. i b. 

1590 SwiNBURHE Tectainmis vi. xiii. 223 The ludge may 
not..ptoceede to the publication of the testament, vnlesse 
there ^ lawfull proofe, or suibcient prescription for the 
testators death. 1636 Blount Glotso^, s,v., In Chancery^ . 
we say a cause is come to Fublicatipn, when the Plaintiff 
hath exhibited his Bill, the Defendant answered, and 
witnesses are examined. 1769 Blackstdne Comm IV. xi 
150 'fhe communication of a libel to any one person is a 
publication in the eye 0/ the law. 1837 ^otx Ptct, c ad § 13 
Every will executed in manner hereiribefore required shall 
be vmid without any other pubhcation thereof. 1897 
I/exvs 21 Oct fi/3 ^e law of label A man may tell his 
wife a thing, and that is not publication , or he may tell 
bis next door neighbour, and that is 

2 . The issuing, or offering to the public, of u 
book, map, engiaviug, photograph, piece of music, 
or other work of which copies are multiplied by 
writaug, pnnting, or any other process ; also, the 
work or business of producing and issuing copies 
of such works. 

Fleming P ano^l E/tsf, 226 My bookes, .with the 
publication of which you charge me as blameable. 1663 
Boyle Occas Reji Pref. C1B48) 29, I should not be desti- 
tuted of a very just Excuse for tbe Publication of tt [this 
Treatise] 1786 Cowpcr Lei to W, Churchy 13 Dec fin 
Sotheby^s Caial 29 Apr, (1897) 21), 1 know well that publt* 
cation is necessary to give an edge to the poetical turn, 
1B70 Dickens E Drood iv, With an author's anxiety to 
rush into publication X902 Dotty Citron, 3 Sept 3/2 Some 

{ mblisbers think that to deposit the usual copies requued by 
aw at the Public Libraries constitutes publication. 

1 >. A work published ; a book or the hke printed 
or otherwise produced and issued for public sale. 
The iirst quotation belong to 2. 

163d Cowley Poems Pref., I have lost the Copy, .which 
makes me omit it in this publication. 1780 Johnson m 
Bosmll (1B48) 656/2 One instance, of a foreign publication 
in whidi mention is made otFtllttsire Lachman 1790 Paley 
Horse Paul i 7 They were originally separate publica- 
tions. 1831 D. E. Williams Ltfe^ Corr,^Sir T Lam ettce 
1 . X41 Writers in the periodical publications of the day 
1846 M<<i\JLLOCH Ace, Bnt Empire C1B54) I. 751 The 
diffusion of books and periodical publications 
1 3 . The making of a thing public or common 
property; confiscation (ALatinism.) Ohs, rare, 
x6» B. JfoNsoN Catthne i i, The rich men proscrib’d 
And publication made of all their goods. 1630 Jer. Taylor 
Hofy Ltmngw viii 304 To redeem maydens frompcosti. 
tution and pubhcation ot their bodies; 
iPublicatory (po blikd^tan, a, rare, 

[f. late L. pmlicator^ agent-n f. pubhcdre to 
Publish : see •ort 2,] Of or pertaming to publi- 
cation ; intended for publication. 

T7oa Pari Orig Righis Lower Ho Conooe 32 A Man- 
date Publicatory of Archbisbop Bancroft 1830 Fraser" s 
Mag, 1 , T3t Byron's Hours of Idleness was not without 
punlicatoiy enticements- 

Fublioe, obs. Sc, vai; of puhhs^ Publish. 
PubUc house. (Now often with hyphen.) 

L A building belonging or open to the com- 
munity at large; one provided for some public 
use or purpose , a public building. Obs, exc. with 
allusion to sense 2. 

1574 HteLLOWES Gueuara*s Fam, Ep, (1577) ar That he 
was the nnte that inuented in Greece to haue publique or 
common houses founded at the charges of the common 
wdth .where the sick mtght be cured, and the poore 
refteshed. i6x7-»o [see Public School 2] ci6i8 Mory- 


lior master, and because his relations lived in Oxon. 1679 


• Say it IS possible a Woman may be modest and yet keep a 
Publick-house 17*8 Royal Proclam, s Jan m Lmd Gaz, 
No 3292/2 Taverns, Chocolate Houses, Coffee Houses, or 
other Publick Houses 1796 Hist Ned Evans II 151 
Every night they weie entertained by private families, there 
being no public-houses at so remote a distance 1849 D J 
Browne Amer PouHry Yd, (1855) i6s Fattening some of 
the earliest bioods, in order to supply public houses, and 
such families as leqinre turke>*s eaily in the season. 

b. In current restricted application A Jiouse of 
which the principal business is tbe sale of alcoholic 
liquors to be consumed on the premises , a tavern. 

1768 Foote Deznl on Two Sticks n (1778) 33 ®tep into 
the ilrst publick-house to refresh you r8xa Coleridge 
Leti^ to Southey (1895) 508 A large public house fiequented 
about one o'clock by tbe lower orders 1804 Miss Mitford 
Vtllage Ser i (1863)4 Lucky would it be for his wife and 
her eight children it there were no public house in the land 
x88a Entycl, Bnt (ed. 9) XIV 688/1 In nearly all countriM 
the nature of the trade carried on in public-houses has ^b- 
jected them to a much more iigorous police supervision than 
ordinary trades _ 

1 8. A brothel. Cf. F. maism pubhque^ Ger, 
offentlicJies Hatts, Qbs,iare’“^, 

1783 Trusler Rfod, Times I 87 who never loses sight 
of her till she is picked up and taken to a public house 
4. aits lb, and Comh,^ tx^pubhc-hotise cluh^ -keeper^ 
licence^ parlour^ score ^ stgn^ trusty etc, 

1704 m Trott Laws Bnt Ptani, Amer, (1721) 256 No 
Publick House-keeper witbm this Province [New Jersey] 
shall suffer any Person or Persons to tipple and dnnk in 
his House on the Lord’s Day. X7»S {title) The Publick- 
House-Keeper's Monitor. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias i. lu P 3 
The landlord was ..overwhelming me with public-house 
civility 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xxvi, They talked 
about them over their pints of beer at their pubfic-house i 
clubs x8m H. Spencer in Bnt, Q , Rev, July 143 Much 
as public-house scores are kept now. 188a BncycLBnt. 


built a new Port, and named il Port-Glasgow, with a large 
Pubhck-House 1903 mstrn, Gaz 4 Apr lo/a Lord Ave- 
bury smd th we were now public-houses all over the country, 
not for the sale of beer, but for the use of books. 

2 . A house for the entertainment of any member 
of the community, in consideration of payment, 
a. An inn or hostelry providing accommodation 
(food and lodging, 01 light refreshments) for 
travellers or members of the general public; 
usually licensed for the supply of ale, wines, and 
spirits. Now commonly merged in b 
1669 Wood Xr/r 26 June (O H.S.) II. 163 He was asham'd 
jo go to a publick hpuse [for his mealsj, because he was a 


392 [He] wanted to promote himself to some honour or 
other in the public bouse line. 1893 J, Ashby Sterry 
Naughty Gttl v, He would have .painted tea-trays and 
public-house signs. 

Fnlblicist (pn’blisist), [a Y,piihhciste (1762 
in Diet, Aead,')j Get, ptmieistj i, L. {jus) public' 
urn public law : see -ist.] 

1 . One who is learned in ^ public ’ or international 
law (Public a, g), a writer on the law of nations. 

179a Burke Pi rr St, Affairs Wks VII, m The two 
German courts seem to have as little consul ted the publicists 
ofGermany, as their own true in teiests x8ox H C Robin- 
son Diary (1869) 1 . V 1x3 A distinguished publicist, to use 
the German term, the eminent political writer and statesman 
Fnedrich Gentz X803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev III. 307 
The cheapness of food is . .justly considered by Vnttel, and 
the publicists, as a chief purpose of political association. 
x86x N, Bnt Rev May 173 Plato was a publicist when he 
wrote the Laws and the Republic; Aristotle was a publicist 
when he wrote the Politics .Machiavel was a publicist in 
the Prince, Hobbes in the Leviathan, Montesquieu in the 
* Esprit des Lois'. x868 Rogers Pol Econ x (1876} 128 
Problems which baffle the publicist and amaze the economist 

2 loosely, A water on current public topics; a 
journalist who makes political matters his speciality. 

1833 WesinuRev Jan. 193 We hear of editors, reporteis, 
writers in newspapers, and sometimes * publicists a neo- 
logical term; but the world does not assign the definite 
meanings to these terms. 1863 S. Edwards Polish Captivity 
1 . 78 Certain German publicists point with an air of triumph 
to the fact that Prussia has constiucted a lailroad from 
Posen to Breslau. 1874 Green Short Hist x, § 2 75a 
The hacks of Grub Street were superseded by publicists 
of a high moral temper and literary excellence 
atinb xfoe P. Milyoukov in Aiheimim 6 Julyas/s The 
influence of me publicist polemics of the year 
Hence PubUcl*stio a,t of or pertaining to 

E nbheists So Pu bUeism, the occupation or pro- 
jssion of a publicist ; public journalism. 
xZan Carlyle Germ Rom III, 150 To divide his Bio- 
mpny, as Moser did his Publiastic Mateiials, into separate 
letter-boxes. 187^ Posts Gants 1, Comm, (ed 2) 127 The 
political or pubhcistic elements oi cantos, 1885 Society in 
London 279 He has taken up publicism as he has taken up 
many other things. 1894 A/henaum 10 Nov. 634/2 Of 
pubUcistic and photographic accounts of Japan., we have 
more than enough 

^ Fublicil^ (p»blrsiti). [ad. 'E,puhhciU {a 1694 
in Hatz.-Darm ), ad. med.£. publtctids, •‘tdtem^ f. 
L piibhC’-us Public ] The quality of beingpublic ; 
the condition or fact of being open to public ob- 
servation or knowledge. 

xT^x Hamilton tr Berihollefs Dyeing I Introd. 4 The 
Mcnnces it makes by this publicity, are amply compensate 
It derives from it GiSxa Bentham 
Draught of Code iv. Wks. 1843 IV. 316 Pufilicity is the 
very soul of justice. 2841 D’Israeli Atnen.Lii, (1867) 6ix 
1 he studious composed their works wifeout any view to 
their publicity, x86o Rogers Hist, Gleanings 1 89 The 
only guarantee of public honour is publicity, for the only 
protection rogues have is secrecy ^ 

^blioly ([wblikh),fl.ft;, [f,Pvmoa,+-LT^,J 
X In a public manner , in the presence or with 
the knowledge of people generally; with pub- 
licity; in public; openly; without concealment. 


tyme. 2369 m Dunlop Co^ss (1722) II 637 Thereunto 
war addedsecret Prayers publictlie made within the Houses 
2590 Shaks Com, Err v. i. 130 Yet once againe pro- 
cKime It publikely ^^44 direct, Pubh IVoiship 7 A 1 the 
Canomcall Books of the Old and New Testament shall be 
publiquely read in the vulgar Tongue, xyco Steelc pit/er 
No,6r XX The Soldiers muimured publickly for Want of 
Pay 1833 Macaulay Hist Eug xix. IV. 379 Those books 
were not publicly exposed to sale, 

2 . By the public or community; by or with 
public or common action or consent , officially , 
collectively, as a community , also, j* m a way com- 
mon to all, commonly, geneially, universally {ohs^, 
2383 T Washington ti Nicholay's Voy in xxii 1x2 b, 
T hese Sacquas [water can lers] are waged either publikely, 
orofsom in particular 1638 Junius Paint, Aucienis 142 
The Athenians erected him such a one publiquely m the 
market place, a xjzg S. Clarke Serm, (2734) III. 88 Able 
to be publickly beneficial to Mankind, 2902 JVestm Gaz, 
15 Apr 2/2 Provisions which will very largely close the door 
to ml publicly-managed elementary schools. xpoB Daily 
Chron, 13 Apr 4/4 TSventually no publicly-paid teacher 
would be allowed to give denominational teaching. 
Publicness (p*? bliknes). Now rare, [f* as 
prec +-NKSS ] The quality or character of being 
public, in various senses; publicity, notoriety, 
openness; the fact of pertaining to or afiecling 
the community as a whole ; t devotedness to the 
public interest ; f condition of being commonly 
accepted, prevalence, 

1605 A, WOTTON Anew, Pop, Articles 16 The truth of 
heleefe depends not vpon the puhlicknes of an eN position, 
but vpon the soundnesse thereof, 2642 W, Hakpwill 
Libei tie 0/ Subject 137 The King may not exact money foi 
passage xn and out of his Couit gates, because of the 
publikenesse of his Person. X643 w. Gueenhill Axe at 
RooITLe, Ded , Publiquenesse of dangers calls forpublique- 
nesse of spirits. 1662 BAUGRAvr Pope A lex J''// (1867) 68 
Pope Alexander VII. not enduring the pubhqueness of this 
Cardinal's amouis, sent him legate to Romania 2676 
Towerson Decalogue viii. 441 Differenc'd from each other 
by the publickness or privateness of the things taken away. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (xBxi) HI. xxix. 273 His objec- 
tions as to the publicness of the place. x8a8 Webstfr s.v., 
The publicness of a sale. 2844 Emerson X^eci,, Yng, Amer, 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 305 The timidity of pur public opinion is 
our disease, or, shall I say, the publicness of opinion, the 
absence of private opinion. xB^ Cent, Diet, s« v., The 
publicness of a resort. * 

Public office : see Public a, 2 c, 

PubUc sebooL A school which is public, 
in senses varying with time and place. 

The Latin puhltca schola goes back under the Roman 
Empire to the fourth (and by implication, the first) century 
A D , and also appears in the Capitula of Ixiuis the Pious 
A.O. S29, in the sense of a school maintained at tlio public 
expense, national or local. 

[381 St. Jerome Interpr Chron, Euseb ii. (a.d, 89), 
Quinctihanus ex Hispania Calaguritanus, qui primus Romae 
pubheam scholamet salanum e iisco lecepit, claruit. 829 
CaAitnla Hlodovici Pit (Mon* Germ Hist., Lejges 37), Sug- 
gerimus ut morem paternum sequentes saltern in tnbuscon- 
gruentissimis imperii vestrl locis scote publics fiant.] 

1 . In England, originally, A grammar-school 
founded or endowed for the use or benefit of the 
public, either generally, or of a particular locality, 
and carried on under some kind of public 
management or control; often contrasted with a 
‘ private school’ carried on at the risk and for the 
profit of its master or proiwietors. In recent 
English use (chiefly from the 19th century), applied 
especially to such of the old endowed ^ammar- 
schools as have developed into large boarding- 
schools, drawing, from the well-to-do classes of all 
parts of the country or of the empire, pupils, who 
m the higher forms are prepared mauily for the 
ancient universities or for the public services, and 
to some large modern schools established with 
similar aims. As it is a general characteristic 
of th^e large schools that order is maintained 
and discipline admmislcred to a great extent by the 
elder pupils themselves, this Im come to be a 
recognized feature of the English public school, 
and IS often the prominent notion in such phrases 
as ‘ a public school education ’ or * training *, * the 
English public school system*, and the like. 

The ^tm form appears in the 22th c,, and is frequent from 
Sn? *4;^* f* fs ®PPhed to an endowed free grammar-school, 
i he EngUsn form public school is known from 1580, and was 
no doubt used earner. Down to the i8th a it was very geoe- 
u ^ oppo’^sd to ' pnvate school and education in a * pubhe 
school ww also contrasted with education at home under 
a tutor. The term was offidatly used In x8^m the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, and in 1867 in * An Act for 
we better government and extension of certain Fubhc 
hchools . ^ this act applied to the ancient endowed 
grammar^hools w coilegra of Eton, Winchester, West* 
minstci, Ham>w, Rugby, Charterhouse, Shrewsbury, these 
nave som^imes been i^ken of as *the Seven Public 
schools ; but the name is generally need to indude these 
and more than^ twenty other large spools, ancimxt and 
modem, of similar organization, which sire not separated 
py any definite line from other endowed schools that depend 
upon a more local constituency, 

Edmunds (Rolls) 1 , 126 Hie ergo 
ltami^rexI^«.beD^ns .fnissememoraturutperurDM 
et oppida pnbhcas instxtueim soolas nxaa^stris dmtaris. . 
pueros . httens tradidlt nnbuetidos dnnaoin fiseaH sumptL 
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PUBLISH. 


bus constUutis. 1364 (Apr. 7} m Vtit Covni^ HtsU Surrey 
11 * X55 Hugone de Kingston peda^ogo, ut informacioni et 
doctrine dictomni puerorum . . in dicta villa intenderet| et 
scolas publicas gubernaret 1437 (Feb* 23) in VtcU County 
I/ist. hmcoln II 430 [The Chapter] monuerunt pauperes 
clericos in persona Prepositi eorundem, quod adeant scolas 
pubhcas et addiscant etTectualiter {a Mar 6) in Wil* 

kins Connlm IV. 166 Qui m locis insignionbus pubhcas 
acholas salano publico vel private tenent.j 
xS8o Lei Pnvy Coum iB June, 111 Stiype Life Gnndat 
254 All such schoolmasters as have charge of cnildien and 
do instruct them either in public schools or private houses 
x^x Mulcastcr Postiiom xxxix. xB6 In pubheke schooles 
this swaruing in affection from the publicke choice in no 
case can be 1604 ^ Ac 4 § 8 No person shall 

keepe any schoole .. except it be in some publike or free 
Crammer Schoole, or in some such noblemans or gent]e< 
mans . house as are not 1 ecusants 1649 in Pe?/ei i Diiimall 
e6 Mar., That some Public Schools for the better education 
and puncipling of youth in virtue and justice would sobeily 
be considered of and settled. 1663 (Dec 4) in Ptci, County 
Htsi Bet^ordn II 165 Wee the Warden and Seboliers of 
New Colledge [Oxford] have elected John Allanson, 
cIerke,.to bee Scboolemastei of the pubhque fiee Gmmmer 
Schoole in . Bedford 1673 Abp op Armagh in Essex P, 
(Camden)^ 1x3 An Account of the Pubhque Schooles within 
the Province of Ulster. There is a free schoole for the 
Diocesse of Meath, with a Salary accoiding to the Act, of 
about 4of p ann. 1^7 E. Chamqprlayne St Eng 385 
London {Heading) Publick Schools and Colleges The 
first IS Westminster School . St, Paul's School Merchant- 
Taylois School .Belonging to Chiist’s Hospital is another 
famous Grammar Pi ee<School That at KalcliiTwas founded 
by Nicholas Gibson, Grocer of London. 17x3 BcRicnrsv 
Guard* No. ds r 8, 1 regaid our public schools and uni- 
versities, not only as nurseries of men for the service of the 
church and state [etc.]. X74X Middleton Ctceto Ded. 7 
Vour Loidslup .by Your education in a public School and 
Univeisity, has learnt from Your eaihebt youth [etc.] 1749 
FntLDiNO Tom yones ui. v,This woi thy man having observed 
the imperfect institution of our public schools, and the many 
vices which boys were theie liable to learn, had resolved to 
educate his n^hew, as well as the other lad. in his own 
house. X760 Foote Minor i. 1, He has run the gauntlet 
thro* a public school, where, at sixteen, he had practis'd 
more vices than he would otherwise have heard of at sixty. 
X784 CowPRR Tttoc* x8ao E, lVestley*s Caial x Dec, 
Elementary Publications recommended as Rewaid Books 
for Sunday and other Public Schools. x8a8 Arnold Let, 
X4 Mar in Stanley Ltfe^ I never ran down public schools m 
the lump, but grieved that their exceeding capabilities were 
not turned to better account, a X83S Crabbe Pottlu Tates 
XIX 333, 1839 W. Lovett & J. Collins, etc. Chartism^ To 
erect public nalU 01 schools lor the people tluoughoui tlie 
kingdom 1847 {itile) Fagging is ithopelessly inseparable 
from the discipline of a public school? X848 Mobfrly 
WincliesterSerm, II. Pref,, What then is n public school ? 
and wherein doesJl essentially di/fer fiom apnvate one?,. 
A public school 18 one m which the government is ad- 
ministered, in greater or less degree, 'mth the aid of the 
pupils themselves; a private school is one in which the 
government is altogether administeied by masteia. X893 
Wesim, Gas, xi Feb. 4/a Our Public Schools .(by which 
phrase we never mean real public schools like the Board 
schools at all, but merely schools for the upper and middle 
classes) are in their existing stage primarily great gymna- 
siuma xfte A. F. Leach /fist Winchester Coil 11, The 
only working deflnition of a Public School then is that a is 
an aiistocratic or plutocratic school which is wholly 01 
almost wholly a Boarding School, is under some form of 
more or less public control, and is . ‘ non-local ' —a * Board- 
ing Academy for young Gentlemen which draws its pupils 
from all parts of the Country, and is not a Private Adveiituie 
School. 

b. aiin^, and as school loy, matf, 
system^ trainings etc. (esp. connoting the qualities 
which the discipline and spirit of a public school 
are held to iinpart). 

0x843 G MoBrRLY in Stanley Arnold (1845) I. in. 191 
Hardly to be found among public school men 1844 Stanlpv 
Ibid, (1845) xis The peculiarities which distinguish the 
English public school system fiom almost eveiy other system 
of education in Europe. 1874 Burnand My time xxiii. 205 
He had not had a public-school training. 1899 Kipling 
Sia/by 164 Talking of public-school spirit and the traditions 
of the ancient seat xoox Atlicnseuvi 27 July x2x/i The 
ta^ik of estimating public-school influence on the nation at 
large. 

t 2 . Formerly applied to the lecture-room or 
class of the professor of any faculty in a university 
or similar institution for advanced study or higher 
learning. Obs^ 

[8*9 : see above}, xs8j Allen Mariyrd, Campion (igoB) 

6 Thither [to Doiiai] he went where after a ycre’s gieat 
diligence and many exercises done booth in house and 

S ublike scholes, he proceeded bacbilier of divinitie. CX390 
Iarlowe Faust, 1. 88 I'll have them fill the public schools 
with silk. Wherewith the students shall he bravely clad 
x8x7-ao Moryson fUn, (1903) 319 The pubhke schoole at 
Struburg was not reputed on universitie yet gave the 
degrees of Bachelors and Masters of Artes, having a pubbke 
house for that purpose, and publike schooles where learned 
Professors did read xBax Hobbes Levtaih, iv xlvi, 370 
That which is now called an University, is a Joyning 
together, and an Incorporation under one Government of 
many Publique Schools, m one and the same Town or City. 
8. In Scotland, British colonies and dominions, 
and the United States of America : A school pro- 
vided at the puldic expense and managed by public 
authority for the use of the community of a defined 
district, as part of a system of public (and usually 
free) educadon. 

The term has been used in New England and Pennsyl- 
vania from the x/thc., and has been adopted in all States of 
American Union. An early synonym was ' free school 
and a later one in some States, ' common school *, which is 
Voii. VII. 


now however generally confined to a school of the lowest 
grade or ‘public elemental y school' In Scotland, the 
name was made official by the Education Act of 1872 see 
quot. Scottish ‘ Public ' Schools were by the Code of 1908 
classed as Prvneay, Intermediate^ and Secondary, a classi- 
fication based solely on the extent of their curriculum In 
some colonies the division is into Fust, Second, and Thud 
Claw Public Schools 

1644 Acts of United (New Engl ) Colonies (1859) 20 
Prompt to extend their care for the good of publike Schooles. 
1683 Pennsylv Frame 0/ Govmi § xo The Governoi and 
Provincial Council shall erect and order all public Schooles. 
17XX (May g) Boston Town Records VIII. 80 [To] be in- 
vested and laid out in some Real Estate for the use of the 
Publick Lattin School. 1785 (May 20) Ordinance V S Con-^ 
gresSf Theie shall be reserved the lot No 16 of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of public schools within the said 
township. 1833 ti SiljeshdnfsEduc.Insiii U,S 15 Public 
schools IS the name given to all schools which are suppoited 
by the public, and which are therefoie under public control 
1873 Pennsyh, Constit I xo The general assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and suppoitof a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all the children 
of the commonwealth above the age of six yeais may be 
educated 1894. G Martin {tifld^ Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System. 1903 Manual of 
Public Schools of Boston^ [Classified as] Normal, Latin, and 
High Schools, Grammar Schools, Primary Schools, [and] 
Kindergaitens 

187a Act $5 ^ 30 Vict. (Scoll.) c 63 8 as Every school 
under the management of the school boaid of a paiish 
shall be deemed a paii&h school, and eveiy school under 
the management of the school boaid of a burgh shall 
be deemed a burgh school, and all such schools are beieby 
declaied to be public schools within the meaning of this 
Act Ihd. § 26 There shall be pi ovided for every parish and 
burghasufficientamountof accommodation m public schools 
available foi alt peisons resident in such paiish or burgh 
[etc.], x88a Act 45 46 l^ict c. 18 § i This Act may be 

ated as the Public-Schools (Scotland) I'eachers Act, 1882 
sgcA Scotch Educattmi Code § 12 An Inspertoi 01 sub- 
inspector may visit any public school, 01 any other school 
subject to inspection at anytime without notice. X909 Let, 
to Editor^ In Scotland, apart fiom the official and legal use 
of the woids ‘ public school the term is now geneialTy used 
in the sense of an elementary day school under a school 
board. 

X904 Cape of Good Hope C S, List 267 Public Schools, 
Course of Instruction, .Class III. To include at least lead 
ing, wilting, arithmetic, outlines of history and geogr^hy, 
and lessons on naturd obmets find, 268 (List of) The Fii st 
Class Undenominational Public Schools. 
Ptl''blic«spi’rited| a. Characterized by public 
spirit (Public a;. 8 b) ; animated or prompted by 
zeal for the public good; directed to the common 
welfare. 


1677 Yarrantok Eng Imprcm, 757 Theie is one publick 
spirited Man lately come into that Countiey. x7xa Steele 
Specf,'^o, 442? 3 Good or Ill-natur’d, Publick spirited or 
Selfish 1783 Burke Rep, Affairs Ind, Wks. XI 269 The 
act is not only disinterested, but generous, and piiblick- 
spinted. 7878 Bosw Smith Carthage 358 A new nobility 
of wealth, who were not more farsighted or more public- 
spiiited than their predecessors. 

Hence Pn lollo-BpPvitedlF etdv,^ with public 
spirit ; Pn bUo-splTltediiess. 

x6m Whitlock Zooiomta^Zs The Spiiit of Chaiity,the 
old Word for publike Spiwednesse 1707 E. Chambbr- 
LAYNE Pres, Si Eng, x. (ed. 22) so Many eminent Qualifica- 
tions, as Dexterity, Sagacity,. Publiqk spiritedness. 1847 
Webster, PubUc-spmtedly. x86o Mill Repr Govt, (1863) 
72/t The ‘local’ or ‘middle class* examination for the 
degree of Assooiate, so laudably and public-spintedly 
established by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
tiS^ICendalMerctt^ ^ Ttmesas'^ov, 5/1 The promptings 
of a noble public-spiritalness. 

Fublisb. (p»'blij), V Forms, see below. 
[ME. fufltsOy -tshf pophSy etc., and pubhsske^ 
pubhsce, etc., f 0 ¥, puplzerj poploner, {IcAtr) pub^ 
lief% ad, L. pnbhcdre to make pubhc, publish, 
confiscate, f, pubhe-us Public. The OF. ptip-^ 
forms eithei represented a popular 
(cf. early L. popheusy poblicus ^ puhltcus^ and 
pupphearo in 15th c. eccles. documents), 
or were due to later influence of OX , poph^ peuph^ 
ad. L./<i^M/«i'PBOBLE, The normal jSg repr. of 
OF./wwidrwasPuBLY: cf. Cabby i^^/tVAmay 
repr, an AF, *pubhr^ *puplir (not found), but was 
app.due to imitation of verbs etymologically ending 
in -ish (-ish 2) ; cf, astonish^ disitngutsh^ famish^ 
vanquish. The spelling pubHce may have been 
influenced by !>, pubhedre?] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

G. 4-5 piiplis(o, 4 issli(e, -lioh(a, poplis, 
pupplis, -liscli(e, a- 6 -li8li(e, 5 puplyssoli, 
-llise, puppies, -lyB(s)li(e, 6 puplioe, lyohe. 
c X330 K. Brunne Chron, (x8xo) 00 pe folk tliat a&caped 
, puplised it full© wide c 1380 wyclif Sel Whs, 1 , 339 
Men of his world , . wolen haten hem bat puplisshen it. 
Jhul III. 247 bus IS heresye puppliscbid m londis. ^ XRSa 
— Matt, i. XQ Joseph . wolde not puplicbe [1388 puplische] 
hir c 1400 Cursor M 29540 (Cott, Galba) He l>at poplisC It 
furth. c 1400 Rule Si, Benei 911 Als be )>e apostil es pupp- 
list. Ibid 19x3 So Imt It be..puphst 1452 Poston Lett, 
I, 230 Hit IS opunly puply^chid, 1484 Corttficaie m 
Surtees Mtsc, (1888) 41 To puppies and declare.. the treuth. 
1509 Sel, Cos, Crt, Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) aoo That 
the abbot of Salop sbuld puplice & c^nly say. Ibid, 20X 
Reportes thus puphshed. 1530 m W. H Turner Select, 
Rec, Oxford (x88o) 79 To be denownsyd and puplychyd, 

A 4-6 publice, -li8(s)]ie, •*li8(8)oh(e, 5 -lescb, 
-les(e, -llsoe, 5-6 -lys(B)li(e, 6 -lis, 5- publish. 


1377 Langl P B XI loi No binge \>at is pryue publice 
[C, XIII 38 publisshe] |iow it neuere. c X380 Wyclif See, Wks 
III. 445 Frerts wold not here J>is publischt. 1387 Tre- 
visA Higden (Rolls) V. 147 fat were i-publesched [v rr, 
puplisched, publesed] in \>a Synod Nicena. CX400 Brut 
330 pis same Piers told & publissed pe trew>e c:x45o 
Prov m Dentsch, Neuphtl (i^) 53 Hyde and haue 

f ublyssh & nouBt haue. ^1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos 66 
Ublisshing to his connyng your fauour 148a Publish 
[see B. lb]. 1300 Fisher Fun. Senn, Ctess RteJmiond 
Wks. (1876) 308 To publysshe the doctryne and f^th of 
cryste «z3aoNiSBCT H T in Scots^ Acts iv. 17 That it 
be na maie publisit in to the pepile, »88 A. King tr 
Canmus' Catech, in Cath, Tractates (S T, S.) 200 The 
Pandectis was publischeit be lustiniane 1588 in T, 
Morns Provosts ofMeihven (1875) 72 To be red andpiiblicit 
1396 Dairymplu tr, Leslie's Jff ret, Scot, (S.T S.) I 38 Bot 
the truth of the mater is noebt publised 
B. Signification. To make public. 

I, 1 . trans. To make publicly or generally 
known ; to declare or report openly or publicly ; 
to announce; to tell or noise abroad, also, to 
propagate, disseminate (a creed or system), 

<rx33o ^seeA a] 14.. Cursor M, 24731 (Fairf MS.) Of ko 
concepcioun of our lauedi puplist bi an angel on pe «iee 
1368^ Grafton Chron, II. 436 When this murder was 

J ublished, all people cryed vnto God for vengeaunce 1662 
Davies tr. Olean^td Voy Ainbass, 219 At the very 


new year. x^Ss Miss Burney Cecilia v x, She now 
resolved to publish her resolution of going. St. James’s 
square x8^ ‘M Field* Aiiila iv xo6 Do not publish 
Your shame, for your own sake, 
b. spec, in Laio, To publish om*s will, see 
quol. 1898. To publish a libel \ to communicate a 
libel to one or more persons. 

X480 in Bury Wills (Camden) 59 Neuer wyllyng myne 
seyd mynde, wyll, and intent, so be me published, notified, 
.and declared vpon the seyd fieofTatnent, in any maner of 
wyse to be ebangyd 1607 Cowell Interpr, s. v Libell^ A 
criminous repoit of any man cast abioad, orothenvise vnlaw- 
fiilly published m writing, 1649 in Bury Wills (Camden) 200, 
1 doe publish and declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. 1768 Blackwone Comm, III, viii. 126 The defen- 


^ j Eng ^ ^ 

prlnut facie case, as soon as he has proved that the defen- 
dant published to some thii d person actionable words. 1898 
Ibid S.V Publication^ Wills are said to be published 
when they aie properly executed hefoie witnesses. 

+ o. reji. To become known, to declare itself ; 
cf. F sepublier, Obs, 

1307 A, M tr, Guillemean's Fr, Ckh vr^ 3/2 All badde 
acciuents pubhshe themselues at the full Moone, more then 
at other limes. 

2 . esp. To announce in a formal or official 
manner; to pronounce (a judicial sentence), to 
promulgate (a law or edict) ; to proclaim, f To 
publish wart to declare war (obs ), 
c 2380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 290 pel maken Jie luge erre and 
pupplische a sentence contrarie to trewl^e. 1485 Coventiy 
LeetBk, 524 That yedoopublisshethisouT Commaundement 
vnto all thinhabitantes of our said Citie 1560 Daub tr. 
Sleidands Comm, 40b, Such Ecclesiastical lawes as.., 
when they be ons publisned , shalbe obset ued Z959 Robert- 
son Hist, Scot. VII Wks 1813 1 521 Meanwhile, she com- 
manded the sentence against Mary to be published. xS/a 
Grepn Short Hist. iu. 93 las The Charter was pubHshea 
throughout the whole country. 

b. To ask (the banns of marriage) ; also, f to 
announce or put up the names of (peisons intend- 


ing marriage) (obs,), 
2488 in Pfymer (E. E T. 


2488 in Pfymer (E.ET, S ) Introd, 271 The Banys weie 
asked $c publisshed the xiij daye of Tanyuer xsm tr. 
Buchanan's Deiecitouu F iijb, Theire sene tailed with Both- 
well, quhile the banes weir publishing x6<i Essex AntU 
quartan (Mass.) VTI, 45 Mr Phillips of Rowley, having 
been published, writes to the General Court saying that 
there is no one [clergyman] to marry him i66a Bk Com, 
Prayer^ Matrimony, Saying after the accustomed mannei * 
I publish the Banns of Marriage between M of-*-, and 
N of — — 1678 Providence Rec (1894) V, 325 John 

Whipple junr,, and Rebecah Scott widdoe. were published 
111 way of JMamage by a wiitting fixed upon a publick place 
in the sayd Towne. 2742 Fielding Jos, Andrews iv. li, It 
i$ my orders.. that you publish these banns no more. ^x84x 
Lytton JVt. * Mom, i i, The Batins on her side will oe 
published with equal privacy in a church near the Tower. 

f 3 . To proclaim (a person) publicly as some- 
thing, or ia some capacity or connexion; also, 
(without compl.) to denounce, to ‘ show up \ Obs, 
2382 [see A. a], 1470 Rolls of Pxrit, VI 233/a They have 
deserved to be puplysshed as fals flVaytours 1577 Hammer 
Anc, Eccl Hist (16x9) 6 Our Saviour, is published by an 
oath, Christ and Priest. x6xx Shaics Wmi T, 11. 1 98 
How will this gxjeue you, that You thus haue publish d 
me? 1^ !I^y Corr, (1B48) 124 Mr. Oldenburgh hath 
published Hun as a considerable author. X7» Pore Hor 
Sat, II 1. 159 In this impaitial glass, my Muse intends., 
to .Publish the present age 

4 b. To bnng under public observation or notice ; 
to give public notice of. Obs, 

X5S9 More /^alogeni, Wks, 211/2 It were peraduenture 
a thinge not conuenient, after those witnesses published, to 
bnng proues a fresbe 'i^on the principall mater. 2647 N. 
Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng, 1, li <1739) 89 Goods found shall be 
published by the Finder to the Neighbourhood X658 
Whole Duty Man xiv. § 11 While cursed Cham publisht 
and disclosed the nakedness of their father, zyog^io Steele 
Tatter No. 142 f 7 [A diamond box] to be published on 
Monday which will cost Fourscore Guinea's, 
o. To expose to public view, rare, 
a x86o Alb. Smith Lond, Med, Stud, (i86x) 73 Having 
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PUOBLLB. 


arrived at the Hall, put your rings and chains in your 
pocket, and, tf praciicable, publish a p^r of specudeb. 
2885 W* W, Story Eng, Hus^, to Jt IVife vii, I 
cannot, like Sarto, publish your face In every Madonna. 
Sibyl, and Saint. 

4. s^c. To issue or cause to he issued for sale 
to the public (copies of a book, writing, engraving, 
piece of music, or the like) j said of an author, 
editor, or spec, of a professional publisher 
JCI4SO PecocK MS, dn QuantcEs Caial, (1887) I No 54), 
That no person cristen., after suiScient pupplishing of this 
book to hem scliulde have eny excusacioun for this that thei 
ktiawc not the lawe. , of hex lord god.] jiptg More Dynlo^e 
t.Pref., Wks. to6/i, I am now dnuen. . to thw thirde busynes 
of publishynge and puttynge my boke in pnnte my <5elfe 
1611 Bible I rami, PrtJ, 10 He could no sooner write any 
thing, but presently it was caught from him, and published, 
and he could not haue leaue to mend it. xyog-xo Stcele 
115 1*6, I shall here publish a short Letter 
which I have received from a Well-wisher. 1879 CasseWs 
Techit, Edjtc, IV 33/t Literaiy productions -when they 
are circulat^ abroad and pubULhed with the author's 
wnsent they become common property 2908 Oxford Unxv 
No. mss, itmprint ) Printed by Horace Hart, M A , 
Controljer of the TJmversityPiess, at fais Office in the Press, 
in the Parish of St. Thomas ; and published by him at the 
J>epo5itory, 226 High Street, .in the aty of Oxford 
D, To make generally accessible or available 
for acceptance or use; to place before or offer to 
the public. Obs, exc, as said of doing this by the 
medium of a book, journal, or the like 
z6^Jvtittjs Point Anae»isi86 The old Artificers., would 
not have their workes smoothered up in. some private 
mmers, so were they very careful in publishing them. 2772 
Lo«o«bb fffst. Ppnt s Two Jewish Rabbins were the 
iMt who published^e Hebrew character in separate types 
28m Med yml I3C 287 Mr, W assures us that he will 
publish his mediane as soon as its efficacy is established 
*5^ J 0 7th Sex, VI, 207/1 [A small bust of the Duke 
? ^ engraved the words] * Published 

w 1, Hamlet, 16, 1824', 184a Grove Com Phys 
pom (1874) 63 The celebrated Leonaid Euler had pub- 
lished a somewhat similar theory 

1 5. a tram. To people, populate (a country, 
etc.), b. nfl To propagate itself, to mnltiply, 
breed. Ols (Ct Feofiish ».) 

*•, (Roll*) Ms (Pe^ MS ) 

^ S ‘ CH*ucsa bIm. ni 

pr. XI 77 (Camb MS ) How gret is the diligence of nature, 
r u 1 renouelen and puplhsen hem with seed 

I-mu tiplyed c x4so Lovelich Grail xxxviu. 301 Forto 

^bplyschethat Conire lo 2577 

H^owes GneutmCs Chron, 193 This temple [of Peacefin 
authontie was most auncient, with priestes most published, 
and m deuoUon most esteemed. , 

tram To make public properly, to 
confiscate (rendering L publtcdre), Ohs 
1533 Beuendev L^y iii x (S T S ) 1. 287 Than was ane < 
law made Jat mont aventyne sail be publist and dividit < 

bS^he confiscate and publist > 

be be tribums- 2^ Daub tr. Shidands Cojum 457 His <= 

®^^gistrate to be published. i 

^ihBha,}>hf (pvbhJib’l),a. [fpreol-ABM] ^ 

That may be published or made public ; liable to. 
fit for, or intended for publication. 

1822 Southey (1856) II. 226 They would have ^ 

correspoSdence^m pub! T 

to hei mil, x8zo Blackw ^ VU, 

softened into soml^ P 

Alsoj-rsht. « 
amoanced t 

orMa^; officiallypiomiilgatedorproclaimea; “ 
of a Iwk, etc . issued or offered to the pubbc 

pubhsht Ordem i8a3 R, J. Graves fv 

*3 endeavoured [etc ] th 

a boosed or exhibited to public view- rare th 
The published bosom 

and crowning smile — The cup ext^sstve 2862 Ring- ] 

3) L XIV 245 The proffered Caesar aifd pi 
iheSS'JShS*' ■’f CaP'^^twnS PublBl«d oa ^ 


XV (Roxb ) 25/1 Publibher, is one that causeth a booke to 
be printed after the death of the author 2726 SwiiT 
GulltveTf The Publisher to the Reader. The author of 
these Travds, Mr Lemuel Gulliver, is my ancient and 
intimate fnend 2775 Johnson yourn West Jsl, Wks 
1816 VIII 3S3 , 1 have yet supposed no imposture but m the 
publEher. 

b Comm, One whose business is the issuing of 
books, newspapers, music, engravings, or the like, 
as the agent of the autW or owner; one who 
undertakes the prmting or production of copies of 
such works, and their distribution to the book- 
sellers and other dealers, or to the publia (With- 
out qualification generally undeistood to mean a 
bookpitblisher^ 

2740 Dychb & Pardon, Pnhksher, among the Book- 
sellers, is one that has his name put at the bottom of 
pamphlets, news-papers, &c, though the property is 111 
another pemon, to whom he is accountable for the sale, &c 
j’jyjEftcycl Pn/,(ed 3) HI 392/1 Petty dealers, 01 vendeis 
of small ware, like our publisneis x8oa MoHicnoRc {title) 
The Law of Copynght, being a Compendium of Acts of 
Parliament and Adjudged Cases, relative to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Printers [etc], 2832 Babbage Ecou MawuJ xxxi 
(ed. 3) 315 The Publisher, is a bookseller; he is, in fact, 
the author’s agent. 1836 Act 6 7 WilL IV, e. 76 S ao Be 


icu. n 315 jTuuiisaeTf is a uooxseiier; ne is, in race, 
the author’s agent. 1838 Act 6^7 Wilt, JV^ c. 76 § 20 Be 
It enacted, That the Printer, Publisher, or Propiietor of 
every Newspaper shall, within Twenty-eight Days after the 
last Day of every Calendar Month, pay or cause to be paid 


AL/Kw xiiiruu. I kjh learning iiom ray I'UDiisner that 
in one short fortnight the whole impression of the present 
work had been t^en off bis hands. Mod Mr Henry 
Frowde is the publisher 

S. Oue who puts anythmg into circulation , e g. 
one who issues counterfeit paper money or the 
like; an‘utterer^ rare, 
x8a8 tn Webster 

4. altnh, and Comb , as pubHsher dealer^ -fighUr, 
x897 Q, Rm July 93 How many of the modern publisher- 
! fighters would work a proud heart to death m paying off a 
colossal debt? 1902 CAw« 19 Nov 3/4 The French 
publisher-dealers of the [eighteenth] century. 

Hence ftonce^wds, Pn-blisheress, a female 
publisher ; Pn'blisherahlp, the position or 
function of a publisher. 

2831 Eras^i Mag XLIV- 27 Authorship and publisher- 
oiS n ® kecome so identified in one common interest 
tm Bow Bells f^^^bly IS Jane 376/2 Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
the Ameiican publisher (or publisneress) 

Fu'blishing, vk, sb, [f. as prec. + -ing i.l 
The action of the vb. Pdblish, m various senses. 

1. ss PUBLICATION I. 


--TO- — aiuro pe puDiisshvng or 
openyng of the statute aforsaid. xs6x T Norton Calwu's 

I viii §5 17 In the very publibhmg of the law his face 

shine x66o Proindence (R I.) Rec, {1893) II. ia6 It 
Publishing [of banns]. X7S2 Foote 
Jasten Wks 1790 I 24 Will not the publishing of our 
crimes trumpet forth your folly? ® 


F^lisher (p»*bli>i), [f. as prec + -ee i ] 

1 , One who publishes or makes something public • 
announces^ or proclaims publidy,’ 

a cryir, a publysshar o??hTOes* 13^ S’ 

if thJe *59 Authors and P^blish^s 

Of these vam Prophesies and untrue Bruits .Sk Sr 

a. One who publishes a book or literaiy work • 

tort- n K?° “ *"*'’“3’ " ®®P- “ “Jitoi, pves It 
l«gh*ed by Jte 


r me puDiishing 01 our 

crimes trumpet forth your folly? ® 

2. Spec, The action or busmess of issuing a book 
or books, etc. : see Publisher sb: * Publioa- 
TiONs Ahoattnb, 

Puhlicaitou de Uvres, 
a publi^ing,or setting forth of boScea Phd, Tram 

II 535 This Author piomises the publishing of a Treatee 

about Insects vj^ Liceme Q Anne to Tomon, He hath 
. humbly besought Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege 
and Licence for the sole Punting and Publ 3 bing therwf 
Fourteen Years. *1828 Scott Ll u ^s 
Lockhart ^ Oft m Zfj^, In book shops and publishing 
houses 2885 Aikenmim 26 Sept 407/iOne of the mvs? 
surround current French publishing. 

t^‘bll^y,«fo Oif. In4-5pubUs-,ptib. 
lesly, p^bshUy. toegulat form for Pdblioly 

the hy^ope shewd byme and my lady^ hothe, the mann» 

® P“P'»‘‘Uye a.thao?hS-! * 

Pubhslutteat (poblifmlnt). Nowra.* rf 
PmisH + -MSM] The' ach4 of pnS4: 
pnblieatjon, proclamation, announcement: esi.%> 
U. .y, pubheation of the banns of mainase. ™ 


to L. and F. assumed form PuBiO-). The form 
of ptibo- is indefensible etymologically, but is re- 
id cognized m Billings Nat, Mm, X>tct, i8po, and 
:s Syd, Soc, Lex, 1895, as the current English form 
in combinations having the sense ' Of or belonging 
jf to the pubes or os pubis, m conjunction with (some 
g other part) *. Such are the adjs. pubo-femoral, 
Q belonging to the pubes and the femur (as in pubO’^ 
femoral hgameni)^ pubo-iliao, pubo-iscliiatie 
(as in pubo’ischiatic bone)^ pubo-prostatic (as m 
puboprostatic ligaments)^ pubo-tibial, pubo- 
^ vesical, belonging to the pubes and the bladder 
(as in pubo-vestcal ligaments^ muscles), etc. 

X890 in Billings ITai Med Etct Ihid,, Pubo tsehtaixe 
botict the combined ischium aod [os] pubis (Henle). iBosin 
“ •Syd Soc Lex, 

(iFuccinia (pz^ksi'nia). Sot [Named after 
s T. Puccini, an Italian anatomist.] A large genus 

j. of minute parasitic fungi, NO. Vredinem, the 

species of which are hetei oecious. The best-known 
species, P, gtamims, grows as an mcidium on the 
» leaves of the barberry, and its spores produce the 
f Vredo or rust on wheat, rye, oats, and grass 
i Pratt Flower PI, II. axo A smali fungus, the 

[ Bramble /'wcrtViHX. XB75 Bennett & Dyer 247 

The second form of fruit [produced upon die leaves of 
, Berberis] was at one time considered a distinct genus of 
F ungi, and described undei the name of .^cidium ; but this 
term is now only used to designate a particular form of fruit 
in the cycle of development of Pucania 
Hence Pa*colxioid a , allied in form to Puccinia. 
1^4 Cooke Fungi 201 The iCcidium which from the same 
disc produces the puccinoid resting spores. 

Pnccoon (pz^kr/m). Forms: Jr pohcoou, 
pochonD, poughkone, 7-8 pi, pooones, 8 
poeboon, peooon, poocoon, puckoon, 8- 
pucooon. The Virginian Indian name of a North 
Amencan plant or plants yielding a red dye: 
origmally, as it appears, of the Red Puccoon or 
Blood-root, Sangutnana canadensis, N.O. J^apa- 
veracese, and Hoary Puccoon, Lxthospermwn canes^ 
ems, N.O. Boragmaceee, Now applied also to 
me Hairy Puccoon, L hirsutum, and Yellow 
Puccoon, Hydrastia canadensis, N.O. Ranuncu^ 
lacem, the root of which dyes yellow. 

. Vtrgmta 13 Poeones is a small 

roote that growelh in the mountaines, which being dryed 
and beate m powdw tumeth red. <? t6x6 Strachey Trao, 
ytrgirtia (1849) 64 Their heads and shoulders diey paint 
g^tennest, and those red, with the roote pochone. lUdioa 
roughkoue, the red paint or die* 1705 Beverley f/isL 
Virginia ii, iv. (1722) 120 They have the Puccoon and 
Musquiopen, two Roots, with wkich the Indtani. use to 
mint themselves red. 1714 Lawson Hist. Canbna xi, 
»« PMomi root, which Ss of s crimson 
color, 1830 Backwoods of Canada 243 The blood-root. 
sangumaria, or puccoon, as it is termed by some of the 
native tribes, T. Hempstead in Matptr^s Mag Apr. 

077 Puccoon, and clematis with plumy locks. ^ 

Pace (pi«B), a. (rf.) [a. F fuct sb. t-Ufelex, 
^Kem a flea ; couleur puce flea-colour (17th c.) ] 
a. attnb. ot as adj. (oiig. eohur) : Of a 
nea-colour ; purple brown, or brownish purple 

?,3 ^ “ aquafortis, 

a nupA n? fl! ^ cinnamon, or rather 

1 colonv 2791 H^ilton tr Berthollet's 
I jSS fJ* w 1 *** 3a Colours inclining to red on the one 
cSour “ mordord and puce 

colour. xBm Chron, in Ami, Reg, 197/2 A rich twilled 

S*! M*®- Carlyle 

WA f \ 8own (which was dyed puce for 

b. As sb, «! puce colour. 

.t.?!®* Sept 260/1 Blooms of, .rich dark ouce. 

^ffused with mrwn, 2897 Daily Mews as June a/i The 

*33/«Va,yinBd»d.s 

0 Comb. Puce-coloured, adj, 
oils? Clwni, Philos ara The puce-coloured 

Coebneal yields when crushed a puce coloured powder. ^ 

T XU Csldig^e. Ohs, Also 6 pus^Iago q 

//“ (“* 0- i“ Hatz.- 

lJarm.),/»frf4igi! : see 1 ’ucbllb and -A8Je.1 The 
^te or condmon of being a ‘puceUe' or girl; 
maidenhood, virginity. — ^ 


He btooht aKmw.th^UpJ«UgrS^^ 

ha.vlag &g/e, ,on th^ wri«s? 
^oeUas, erron. vanant of Peoobllo. 

uoelle. Forms : 5-^ p'aoe*Ile ; 5-y puoelL 

-eUa S * H iwoere panel; 




L. piiliulld (ajii CafiM. 

in Pert* IV. 5) a, TOonir ma Pr 
pitteda, pitucth, §S ' 

tmadbi, Ofg.pmtaa 



PUOEEON. 


1663 


PUCKER. 


'It.^puluUa^ puhella. With sense 2, cf. LG., 
EFris. pmsel (? from F ) a dirty slovenly person, 
esp. woman, a slattern (Doornk.-Koolman). 

l^or the origin, Die? suggested a late L *^ul/icel/ai, dun 
of med.L Sulia chicken, pullet, fem of pullus young 
animal, chicken; the difficulty of M^hich is that the Romanic 
form of pfUla is polla^ which ought to have given OK. 
*polcele, F, *^pttcellf* Grober Ai^nv Lai Lex^ IV 451 
assumes a popular L. ^p^lhcella (cf doinimcell(£\^ dim of 
paella^ pop L for pueUa (w being lengthened as in^«/, 
jutsseit F Jut, \fusi,fut), Fiom *piiilltcella, the forraj. 
piUtcUla,piUcel{J)€L,pulcele,pueele,pucelh,iQtm. a regular 
phonetic and graphic senes for F The late I. pitlicella 
mi^ht also be a dim. of L jUlex, pSitc^sm flea > but such a 
derivation is inconsistent with the sense.] 

1 . A girl, a maid. 05 s. (exc. as Fr.). 

C1430 Lydc. Commend Our Lady 54 Medecyne to 
mtscheves, pucelle withouten pere X439 m Archholo^a 
XXL 36 In that other partie ys a pusell knelyng a lanibe. 
«x489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon vi. X44 Whan the pucell 
vnderstode this woide she was right glad 0x530 Lo 
Berners Arih. Lyt Bryt (18x4) 494 A 1 gentil pusell mrdee 
good chere X534 More Courf agit* Trtb ii. xiv (1573) 
77 b, This Girle ib a metely good pussel in a house, neuer 
lalc^ but euer occupied and busy. 1575 CHURcnvARO 
Chtppes (18x7) X47 Lyke pucell puie, a pearle in peace and 
warres xS7S Lankiiam Lei. (1871) 23 Three prety piucis 
nr bright ax a breast of bacon [i8x^ Byron in Moore Life 
(1830) 553 My passion can wait, till the pucelle is more 

hai nionlous ] 

b, spec. The Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. 
Ohs, exc. Hist, 

(Usually mentioned as her Fiench appellation : in x6ih c. 
sometimes taken as her surname ) 

[ff 143X Hen. VI in Monstrelet Chron u IV cv 44a Celle 
femme, qm se falsoit nommer Jehenne la Pucelle ] c 1450 
Brut 420 The wicche of Fraunce that was calhd tb[e] 
*Pu 48 hell’, CAX490 Will. Worcester in Wars Bnz. in 
Br, (Rolls) II. II. 760 Quaedam muher, vocata Pucelle de 
Dieuj capta est ab Anglis. 1494 Fadyan Chron. vii 641 
To shewft vnto you somewhat of y» mayden or pucell, 
which y* Preiishmen named La pncele de Dteu J a 1548 
Hall Chron,, Hen, VI 109 Hauyng in his company lone 
the Puzel, whom he vsed as an oiacle. 1591 Shaks 
X Hen, VI, i. ii. zio Excellent Puzel^ if thy name be so 
Ibid, I. iv. X07 Puzdi or Pussel, Dolphin or Dog'-fish, Your 
hearts He stampe out with my Hoises heeles. Ibid iii it 
38 Pucell Dial Witch, that damned Sorceresse X678 Butler 
Hud, ni. Lady's A nsw 385 Or Joan de PuceVs braver mime. 
1874 Gairdner Laftcasier 4- Verh vii. (1875) 133 The 
Pucelle.. threw herself into the town [of Compi6gneJ 

1 2 . A drab, a slut, a courtesan Obs, 

[ci5ao Marr. of London Stone in Had E,P,P, HI. x6z 
Here begynneth the maryage of London Stone and the 
fayre pubcll the bosse of Byllyngesgate.] 1583 Stubiils 
Altai Abus i (X879) 78 Yee shall not haite any (lenlle- 
woman almost, no, nor yet any droye or pussle in the 
Cuntiey, but they will carye in their hands nosegay es. 

tr. Stephens' ApolJIerodoi, 98 (N.), Some filthy queans, 
especially our puzzles of Pari& 1617 Minshcu Ductor, A 
Pmle, trull, or btinking wench, a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. 
Crm, A dirty Quean, a very Puzzel or Slut. 

IllPuoeiroil (pti^s^roA, pzKsron). [F., deriv. of 
puce cf. Chapbrob ] A plant-louse or aphis. 
(Applied by Tucker to some insects (Coleoptera or 
Heleroptera) which dart about on the surface of 
water ; also, erroneously, by Hill to the Podura 
or spring-tail and its allies, Collemhola of Lubbock.) 

1753 J Hill Htsi Anm ao Podttra, . . This ^nus com- 
prehendb the Fucerons of Reaumur, and other of the French 
writers, 1768-74 Tucker Li. of Nat, (1834) I. 358 The 
little pucerons in water frisking nimbly about, as if alighted 
with their exibtence, x8m Hbreman Cardenei^s Lihr II. 
X7Z Aphis Rosae, Rose Louse, .Synonyms —Brown Rose 
Louse,— Red puceron. 

Puohevite (pi/*xewit). Mm. [ad. G,puc/ierit 
(1871 Frenzel), after the Pucher mine in Saxony, 
where it was found.] Vanadate of bismuth found 
in brilliant reddish-brown crystals. 

xStj Dana Min. App. i. X3 Named pucherite from the 
locality 1892 Ibtd. 755 Puchente m the closed tube decre- 
pitates. 

tPu'chersum, iz. Obs, (?) 

(The editor suggests ‘devilish’; but poher, demon, is not 
found till 350 ye«w i^ter Pother, puther, which might 
have given puihersome, ‘ troublesome, perplexing, difficult 
is albo much laterJ , , , 

13,. Cursor M 318a (Cott) lapheth had suns seuen, 
Apart! puchersum to ueuen \GHt, sinful for to neuen], 
Comer, niadan, lena, magog, Tubal, tiias, and mosog. 
Pnok (P»k), pook (puk), Forms : a. r 
piioa, 3-4 (9 Sc.) puke, 4-7 pouke, 5 powke, 6 
pooke, 9 pook, pouk. 6-7 pucke, 7- 
puok. 7. 9 di<U, poake. pdea = ON. 

pMi a mischievous demon. Cf. W pivca, pwei, 
Xr. p^cd (Pooka). Cf. Poker sb,\ Puo sb:^ 

The ultei lor history of the name and the question whether 
It was originally Teutonic or Celtic, is unsettled ] 

An evil, malicious, or mischievous spirit or demon 
of popular superstition, a. Treated as a unique 
bang, and in middle Eng. {the pouke) commonly 
identified with the biblical devil, flora the i6th c. 
(wii capital P) the name of a fancied mischievous 
or tricksy goblin or sprite, called also Robin Good- 
fellow and Hobgoblin. (In this last sense com- 
monly Puck.) 

a. axooo in Napier O B, Glosses xxiu is Larbula [i e. 
larvida], puca cn75 Sinners Beware lao in 0 ,E, Mtsc. 

R 6 Hwen deb schal cume A 1 hit wurb heom bi-nume, And 
e bitaubt be puke Mme brake]. 13. . St Gregorv 243 in 
Herrig's ArcHiv LVII. 62 3eo mad fe cron vppon hisbrest 


florte hit saue fram be pouke X36« Langl, P, PI A, x. 62 
penne hab be Pouke pouwei Sue Princes huins mundt, 
Ouer suene Maner Men Ibtd, xi 158 Nigromancn^e and 
perimancie be pouke to Rise makeb 1377 Ibtd. a xiir, 
i6z Ne noither hele, ne haille, ne non helle pouke. Ibtd 
xvr 364 Oute of be poukes pondfolde no meynprise may vs 
fecche XS9S Spenser Epttkal, 341 Ne let the Pouke, nor 
other euill sprigbts, Fray vs 1757 W, Thompson Hymn 
io May xxxiil 6 Ne let hobgoblin, ne the pouk, profane 
With shadowy glare the light. 

/ 5 . 1590 Shaks Mids iV 11 i 40 You aie that shrew’d 
and knauish spirit Cal’d Robin Good-fellow, Are you not 
hee, That frights the maidens ? Those that Hobgohltncall 
you, and sweet Puck& You do their worke, and they shall 
haue good lucke. Ibid v u 45B-42 As 1 am an honest 
Pucke We will make amends eie long Else the Pucke a 
lyar call And Robin shall 1 estore amends 1627 Drayton 
Nymp/itdtaxxxvt, He meeteth Pucke, which most men call 
Hoh^bliu Ibtd xxxvii. This Puck seemes but a dreaming 
dolt, Sull walking like a ragged Colt, And oft out of a Bush 
doth bolt, Of purpose to deceive us ax635 Corbet Her 
Bor Poems (1647) ix Turne your clokes Quoth he, for Pucke 
is busie in these Oakes .Then turne your Cloakes, for this 
IS Fame ground. 1637 B Jonson Sad Shepk , Persons of 
the play...Pudc>hairy, or Robin-Goodfellow. Ibid, in iv, 
0 Puck, my Goblin I I have lost my belt, c 1745 (ft Gray 
Characters of Cknsicross row Wks. 1884 I an Pleased 
with his Pranks, the Pisgys call him Puck X831 Ritson 
Patty T, 44 Puck, alias Robin Goodfellow, is the most 
active and extiaordinaiy fellow of a fauy that we anywheie 
meet with, 1834 Mary Howitt 6k. Nat, Hist, Monkey, 
Monkeyj little merry fellow, . Full of fun, as Puck could be j 
Harlequin might learn of thee 1 X864 Ll Fanu Uncle Silas 
11 . VI, 88 Ana why the pock don’t you let hei out ? 

b. with a and pi. One of a class or number of 
such demons, goblins, or sprites. 

c xeea Boulogne Glosses to Prudeutius m Germania N. S. 
XI 388 Uaganios demoncts, wandiijende pucan 13, 
Coer de L, 566, 1 wis, sere kyng, quod Ser Fouke, I wene 
that knyght was a pouke Ibid, 4326 He is no man, he is a 
pouke. 1567 Golding Ovtds met ix. (1593) **9 The 
coutttrie where Chymeera that same pooke Math goatish 
bodie, lyons head and breast, and dragons toile x6t4 See, 
Venus (1876) 34 And that they may perceive the heavens 
fi own, The Poukes & Goblins pul the couenngs down xfizx 
Buri on Altai Mel 1. 11. 1 11 (16^4) 43 Those i^ich Mizaldus 
cals ^ mbulones, that walke about midnight on great Ileathes 
and de&art places, which draw men out of the way, and 
leade them all night a by way ; we commonly call them 
Pucks. 1824 J, M'Culloch Ihghl, Scotl, II. 350 They 
are heie, water spirits, and pucks, and witches. 

O, transf A person having the character or 
habits attributed to Pack ; in ME. a wicked man, 
a ‘devil '5 now, one given to mischievous tricks, 
esp. a mischievous child or youngster. 

<7x4x2 Hocclevb De Reg, Prim. 1922 A deceyour. Good 
is a man eschewe swich a powke 1852 Mundy Our 
Antipodes (1857) 192 Sharp and intelligent, hut teinhly 
spoilt^ nothing could be done, .without the interpositioa of 
Luis little meddiciiome Puck. 1901 Wesiitt, Gas, xo J uly x/3 
How much lonjger is a political Puck to be allowed to play 
the very mischief with a national interest of such present 
magnitude? 

a. Often entering into place-names. 

946 in Birch Cart, Sax II 575 paland-gemsBru H sceotaft 
dun to Pucan wylle. xx . , Chron Monasi, de Bello (Battle] 
(1846) IX Per Puchehole usque at Westbece, juxta terram de 
Bodeham. x^xCloseRoll^Edts} //ra. 3 in Ctdr, 426 Puketi- 
hale [co. York], xgo6 Kipling {JttUl Puck of Pook’s HilL 

e Comb, f puok-bug, a bugbear, a malignant 
spectre ; puck-led a. {dial ,) ; cf, Pixy-ied, 

X582 Stanymurst ASneis ixi (Aib ) 89 That night m fonest 
to vs pouke bugs [L. tmmama nionsira} gostlye be tendred. 
1852 Allies Anttg Worcestersh (ed a) 4x8 The peasartiy 
in Alfric [Worcs.], and those parts, say that they are some- 
times what they call Poake ledden ; that is, that they are 
occasionally waylaid in the night by a mibchievous spiite 
whom they call Poake. 1889 Gissing Both of ihls Parish, I. 
XU. 246 To be a-puckledden by fancy. 

Puck, 2 rOngin uncertain : see Note below ] 

1 . (Also puck-btrd,) The nightjar or goatsucker. 

1883 Sawyer Sussex Nat Hist iL B The ‘puck* would fly 

before her, and she did not dare to cross its path 1885 
SwAiNSON Prov, Names Birds 97 In many places it is 
considered that animals either become blind or are infected 
with disease after being sucked [by the nightjar] 'The 
country people in West Sussex call this complaint ‘ puck * 
or ' puckeriuge ’-perhaps from Puck, a malignant sptnt— 
and the bird itseir puck bird ’ 

2 . A disease in cattle attributed to the nightjar 
1834 Youatt Cattle 362 In some parts of Suirey, under the 

name of the puck, the fore^^uartei, or the side, is the part 
mostly affected. 1879 I^alziel Dueases Dogs (1892} 14 
Anthrax, a disease of cattle, known in the vernacular as . 

‘ Quarter ill ‘joint ill ‘ hasty ‘puck ‘ shoot of blood &c. 

[Note Puck.puck-bird, and puckendge are all rural names 
of the Goatsucker or Nightjar it is not clear whether the two 
latter are compounds of puck, or whether this is itself short 
for one or other of them As the bird is the^object of much 
obloquy and even superstitious dread, it is quite possible that 
its name is derived from Puck sb ^ either as being ‘ Puck’s 
bird’, or itself a puck or demon-bird, but the composition 
and meaning of puckendge then remain unexplained. The 
conjecture of some that the latter may be derived from 
Fuck v to hit, strike, and back, from the 

notion of its striking the backs of sheep and cattle and thus 
inflicting on them a fatal distemper (see Puckeridgi:, quot 
1780) would app withdraw the group from any connexion 
with Puck sa,\ except as a secondary association. But 
•rtdgem&y be an oral corruption of some other word,] 
IPuck (pt^k), sb.^ [Ongin obscure : cf. Pook z>.] 
A flat india-rubber disk used for a ball, in bandy 
or hockey on the ice in Canada. 

189X Fteld 7 Mar 334/3 The ball (or ‘ijuck asit is called) 
is a flat piece of india-rubber, circular in shape, about two 
inches thick, and with a diameter of about four inches. 


The^game is played with, usually, seven aside, and no 
striking with the stick is allowed, only pushing the ‘puck* 
along the ice, 1894 Oniing (U S ) !^I 1 I 400/2 The'.e 
men handle the little innocent rubber puck as Paderewski 
handles the black keys of a piano 

Fuck (p»k), V, Ohs, exc, dial, [? f. root pick - : 
see Poke trans. To hit or stnke , to butt, 
[?ri64o J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II 12 Hee also 
would to the threshing of the code, pucke with hens, 
blindfold, and the likej i86z Frank O'Donnell 

57 The ball was stiuck here and there, often pucked up in 
the mr, then let again before it reached the ground 1870 
Kennedy It reside Siot les Irel, 37 (E.D.D ) The ram and 
the cow pucked her with their horns. 

Hence PuckjA^ {dial), a stroke; a stroke at the 
ball in the Insh game of hurling 
1900 jtjih Cent, XLVIII, 306 The rival hurlers, meet 
together in wild rivaliy foi a puck at the ever flying ball 
1906 SoMERViLu:& Ross Insh Yesterdays 95 , 1 gave William 
a^ck in the chest. 

Puck, sb,^ Short for Puckfist i, q. v. 

Puck, dial, var Pook sh,, a haycock. 

II Pucka, pakka (pjp‘ka), a, {sb ) AngUhInd 
Also 8“9 pukka, pucker, 9 pucca, puckah, 
pukkha. [a. Hindi pakka (p^kka) cooked, ripe, 
mature ; hence, thoiough, substantial, permanent cf. 
Cu roHA ] a. Applied to the laiger of two weights 
of the same name : Of full weight, full, good ; 
also, genuine, thorongli. fib. Strong, seveie; 
malignant, as a fever. Ohs. c. Sure, certain, 
reliable, thorough, out-and-out. d. Permanent, 
e&p. as an appointment 0. Permanent, as a build- 
ing; solicUy-built, of stone or brick and mortar. 

a 1698 Fryer Acc E India JSr P 205 The Maund 
Pucka at Agra is double as much [os the Surat Maund] 
X803 Wellington m Gurw, Deep. (1837) H. 43 It should be 
in sufficient quantities to give 72 pucca seeis for each load 
1857 Ld, Lawrence in Bosw Smith Life (18B3) II 1. ii Your 
Lahore men have done nobly Donald, Roberts, Mac, and 
Dick are all of them, j^»(.rfftiumps 1893 G Allbn 
wag I 44 That’s a good woid Is u pucker English, I 
wondei b 1765 Martin in Phil Trans. LvlI. 219 
Malignant feveis, ♦ here teimcd pucker Jivers, menninK 
(in the unlives language) sti ong fevers 1774 Barker ibid 
LXV. 206 Pucker fevers 1788 Stockdale Indian Vocab. 
(Y ), Pueka, a puti id fever c 1776 Trial ofNundocomar 

XQ2/Z Mahn Kijah said it was necessary to witness it to 
make it pukka. 1858 Col. Keith Young in Diary ^ Corr. 
iQQz) App D 329 On leceiving pucka information .that 
the Insurgents were at Singpoie. ^ d. 1800 Mtsc. Tracis 
\n Asiatic Ann Reg 360/1 Near it the Nurbudda springs 
from a small pucka coond or well that fuinuhes a perennial 
stieam t866 TarvuLYAN in Fraser's Ring LXXIII. 215 
The Dawk Bungalow; or. Is Ins Appointment Pucka? 
e. 1784 Cahutia Cos, 22 Apr (Y ), The House, cook-room, 
boLtle connah godown,etc , aie all pucka-built x8zi Mrs. 
Sherwood Henryk Bearer 2 A la^, who lived.. in a large 
puckah bouse near the river. i86a Torreks Trav. Tartary 
32t Pveka IS an adjective, and when applied to a road, 
means it is a metalled one ; when to a wall, that it is solid 
masonry 1897 Daily Neios 37 June 5/7 At Dhuhri all 
pakka buildings have been demolished 

B a. A weight or system of weights which 
IS larger than ‘cutcha*. b. A copper com not 
now used; also pucka piece, o. A building 
material of peimanent nature, such as bnck, 

1727 A, Hamilton Nero Acc E, Ind, xxxiii II, 9 Fort 
William wns built of Buck and Morter called Puckah, 
a Composition of Brick-dust, Lime, Malasses, and cut Hemp, 
c 1813 Mre Sherwood Ayah ^ Lady 1. 12 I’ll make her a 
present of two puckah, to purchase cotton for a beginning. 

liPuckauly (p^hg-h). Anglo-Ind, Also 8 
buooaly, 8-9 puokally, 9 puokalie, paoauly. 
[a Hindi pakhdh a water-carrier, f,pakhdl a laige 
water-skm.] A water-earner ; also, a water-skin 
1789 Munro Narrative xtii. 183 Another very necessary 
establishment which is two buccahes to each company, 
these arc two laige leathern bags, for holding water, slung 
upon the back of a bullock, x^ Hidl Adoeriiser 21 Dec. 
4/1 Black doctors, authorised Puckallyi, Drummers. 1803 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp (1844) 1 . 334 A puckalie from 
each corps of Native infantry in camp 1803 Pbrcival 
Ceylon v zos Water .brought by means of bullocks in 
leathern bags, called here puckally bags. 

[Puck-ball, alleged syn. of Puff-ball i. Puck- 
fist I : app. a misprint in Bailey’s Folio. 

[1708 Kersey, Ptickjlsi or Puff-ball, a kind of Mushroom 
full of Dust So X7ax- Bailey (octavo) ] 1730 Bailey (folio), 
Puckdtall, Puck fst, a Kind of Mushroom full of Dust 
X7M Johnson, PuckbaU or puckfst (from puck the fatty, 
a fairy’s ball). Hence in mod. Diets ] 

Fucker (prkw), sb, [f. next.] 

1 . A ndge, wnnhle, or corrugation 0/ the skin or 
other substance, or a number of small wrinkles 
running across and into one another; esp. one 
caused in sewing together two edges of doth, etc., 
by keeping the one edge fuller than the other, or 
by drawing the thread too tightly, so as to make 
the seam diorter than the cloth on either side, 
1744-30 W. FiUMoMod, HusbandnuVl m 54 The Tasker 
does not make use of those sweeping horizontal Strokes .if 
he does, he will beat up the Straw in Packers. 1773 Johnson, 
Ruff, .2 Any thing collected into packers or corrugations. 
x8xo Bentham Pttckmg{x^xi) 146 If, on the bed of roses 
there be but a si^le leaf that has a pucker in it. 1836 
Marryat Midsh.J^tsy x, The chin . .was diawn m with un- 
natural seams and p^ers. 184a S. Lovbr^ Handy Andy 
ii, His face was screwed up to^the scrutinising pucker. 
Plain Needlmorh 14 If this be done, even by one 
thread per stitch, a pneker must necessanly ensue. 
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PUCKER. 

2 . ^. A state of agitation or excitement; a 
flatter, a fuss, colhq, 

"17+t Ricsargson Pamela 1 . 164 Mrs Jewkes., sat down 
by me, and aeem*d in a great Packer x8ox Mar Edge- 
worth ^Mgeluta. iii, Pe not in apet or a pucker I 1883 J 
Payn TAuMr than lyateyxm. The few things that did not 
agitate Mrs. Sotheien, or, to use her own homely phrase, 
‘put her into a jpacker’. x888 Howells Amtie KiUmrtt 
^ix, I told William when we hrst missed her»«and he was 
in such a pucker about her that [etc]. 

3 , Comb.^ as pucker-mouthed adj 

rtgr Schoolcraft 30 Yrs Indtau Tribes 377 A tall, not 
portly, red mouthed, and pucker-mouthed man 
Pmker (p»*]cw), v» [Evidenced in the end of 
the i 5 th c., prob. earlier in colloquial nse. The 
form as that of a frequentative . see -eb 5 The 

root is prob to be found in Poke sbJ-, vP {diaU 
pock)i Pocket, the notion being that of fonn- 
ing small bag-like or purse-like gathenngs; cf, 
Pdese V , m sense 'to wrinkle np*, and Y,poc 7 ier, 
faire des poches to bag, to pucker Verbs of this 
class often shorten or obscure the original rowel : 
cf. cluttetyfluttery sputter^ stutter^ etc j 
1 . ttUr, To contract or gather into wrinkles, 
small folds, cockles, or bulges ; to become drawn 
together into irregular wrmlues or corrugations ; to 
cockle. Often with up, 

Florio, Saccolaret to pucker or gather or cockle as 
soma stuflTes do being wet x6oa AIarston Aniomo*s Pei}, 
in ii, May I be numd with horror, and my vsines Pucker 
with singling torture. 1670 Sir S Crow in x^ihRep IJtsi 

MSS Comm, App « 

shrink and puck^. 


'omm, App. V. 15 The silke beeing ill woven, will 
[843 Hood Tmo Peacocks o/Bedfout 


xxY, Ancient Iq^ that puckered up in scorn. 1847 Alb 
S urm CAr Tadpole jcxvi (1879) ®35 waistcoat had a 
wppeusity to pucker up over his chest. 1883 HardmcKs 
Phoiogr, Chem Ced. Taylor) 368 To ensure a hard film 
which will not pucker up. 

2 . irons. To draw together or contract into 
wrmkles, bulges, or Mlnesses ; to draw (the skin, 
lips, etc.) mto ndges and furrows ; to draw a seam 
too Light, so as to make the material bag on either 
side; to gather one side of (a seam) more fully 
than the other, either as a fault 111 sewing, or 
intentionally for some puipose. Often with up 

x6^ J. Ch^berlain itt Crt 4- Times yas I (1848) I 
433 fhe nether parts., are crumpled and puckered un- 
towardly. itfsfl R* Youno Sm Si^nafteed ig Hee fell 
dovime and not bemg able to rise againe had his belly 
puctered togcthw like a sachell, before the chamberlain 
CTuId come to help him. 171a BvoGbLL Spect No 301 ?g 
An hnjeo^ Spectre, .his Skb puckered up in Wrinkles 
179* A Young Trast France 337 Their dress is very 
bcMmiogj with jackets, the sleeves puckered and tied m 
pufis, with coloured ribbons. x83S-« Todds Cycl Anaf, 1 


set awry^a se^ puckered. pV one deviahonlrora^a^Sri^^^ 
r ^ R* idle T^ug'kis X n6 Your pretty 

fare will not be always puckered into wnnkles 

D. absol. To make puckers or bulges in sewine 

jrAla r\ r> «« 


entangled, and begin to pucker, and the whole busine&s 
goes wrong. 

c tram To form by puckeniig or gathering 
1733 in Lend Mag, Sept, 306 Puff and pu^er up knots 
o^our Mms and your toes , Make your petucouts short 
Puckered (p^koid), ppl. a, [f prec, -f* -ED 1,1 
Drawn into puckers, wrinkles, or folds, as the skin, 
or as cloth, purposely or unintentionally, in sewing 
^tor., Renj^ngnL furrowed, as an angne blow 
wrimpled, crumpled, puckered. 1755 Johnson, Ruff, a 
puckered Iweaoraament, formeiJy worn about the neck. lygfi 

1 ,1^3 My leilack boniet 

I have had altered j it is now made in what they call a 
puckered bonnet. 1818 Za Belle Assembly XVII. No 
loB 87/1 Inni^ahle rows of puckered muslin. 1870 
Morris Eartm Par IL 111 rai^^He heard the shipnilii 
speaking low With anxious puckered brows. 

PU'CkeroL. Ohs, Also 6 puckrel. [dim 
of PIJCK rf. 1 . With suffix -enl, -nl-. cf. cmL-tn 
A little puck or demon ; an imp. 

A/vhit; Stud, Neu 
puckerels, hob howlaid, bygorn and 

(P^Soc )9 She had three or foure impes, aorae call them 
p^krcls^ne hke a grey cat, another like a weasel. 

Pu Okerer. rare, [f PuOKER v , + -br I,] One 
who or that which puckers. ^ 

1778 in Ash 1846 la WoRCESTERi and in mod Diets. 
Puckenue to-k^ridg). [Ongin obscure* 
connected gee Note s. v. Pcjck sh 2 ] 

A name of the nightjar; also, a disease of cattle 
attributed to the stroke or bite of the nightjar. 

* 7*9 o, ^wruSelbome, Fem.QwlKx'i'j^ 334 The country 
people have a notion that the fern-owl. orSn owl. iS 
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clothes »97 M Baillie Ami (1807)98 Stricture 
from the Puckering of the inner Membrane of the CEso- 
phagus. 1838 Glenny Gard, Everyday Bk X15A The 
flower should be circular, without puckering or frilling. 
1870 Et}g, Meek, 4 Mar 615/3 How can zinc be laid with- 
out puckering? 1873 Plain Needlework 14 Puckering in 
seaming is caused by the children holding the right elbow 
close to the light side 

Puckering (pokong), ppl, a, [f. as prec + 
That puckers, {/sans and isi/r ) 

1766 [Anstcy] Ba/k Grade Epil aSy Where oft. I ween, 
the Brewer’s Cauldron flows With Elder's mawkish Juice, 
and puckering Sloes xBSgAnlkony'sPkoiogr Bull II 380 
A double *puckenngstring’,such as our grandmothers used 
in their workbags 1897 Outing (U S ) XXX. 354/1 A 
puckering firown of ripples upon the pool 

Pucker-needle . see Ptick-nbedi.b. 

Ptiokery (p» ksri), a [f. Puokeb sb, + -t ] 

1 Given to puckenng, maiked with puckers 
1838 Carlyle Fredk Gt, v vi. (x07a) II. 110 A close- 
fisted old gentleman .with puckery much inquiring eyes 
<rx86a PMiMiKt Forces Nat i 4a The gold-leaf is puckeiy 
x888 F M Crawford IVtth Immorialsl iv, 81 A milliard 
of puckery, peppery, self satisfied scientists. 

2 . That draws the mouth together , astringent, 
1838 Hawthorne Fr # It Noie^Bks (1881) II t8o 
T hese grapes are better than puckery cider apples 1887 
H P W»LLs tn Harper^s Mag. Feb. 451 To me human 
palate it is dry, insipid, and puckery 

Puckery, obs, form of Puggree. 
fPucket. Obs, dial, (See quots.) 
i6fo Worlidge Sysi, Agric, (1681) 222 Gather them off in 
the winter, taking away the Puckets which cleave about 
the Branches, and burning them Ihid 330 Pitckets^ nests 
of Caterpillars, or such like Verinine, 1674 Ray S,^ E C 
Words 74 PuckeiSf nests of Caterpillars, Sup\ 1787 in 
OmsE-Piovinc Gloss Suppl 

Puckfist (piikfist). Also ^ puo-, pukflst, 
puokfoyst, 7-9 puckfoist. See also Mng, Dial, 
Did [app f Puck + Fist Cf. Pbfe- 
FJST, -EoisT, which appears about the same date.] 

1 . The Puff-ball, Lycoperdon Bovuta, Also 
abbreviated pttek 

160X B, JoNsoN Poetaster iv. v, I’ll blow him into aire, 
when I meet him next • He dares not fight with a puck-fiht, 
1609 C Butler Fern Mon x (1633) Tnj, Next vnto 
Biimstone [for poking heeb] is the smoake of Bunt or 
OTcat Puefists, Tuchwood, or Mushrums 1766 Complete 
Fanner sy Bee, The narcotic, or stupefying fume, is made 
with the .large mushroom, commonly known by the name 
bunt, puckfist, or frog-cheese. Ikid., Cut off a piece of the 
puck, as large as a hen’s egg, and fix it in the end of asnmll 
stick, which place so that the puck may hang near the 
midd e of an empty hive 1893 S E, Wore, Gloss, s,y,, 
sljjd hke a drap 0’ dunk, fur I feels as dry as a puck-fyst. 

2 A term of couiempt for an empty braggart. 

*S 99 JoNSOH Manouto/Hum i,Toheenamoui'd 
9,” clod, a whoreson pnek-fist x6os 

JryallChev iv 1 in Bollen O PI III. 328 Giuemeleaueto 
incounlcr this puckfist, and if I doe not make him ciy 
Peccavi say Dicke Bowyer’s a powdered Mackrell. 1637 
Shirl^ Example ii i, iLady, he is no man A very puck- 
fist yacinia What’s t^t, 1 pray? XTcun, A phantom, 
a mere phantom x8ax Scott Kemlixf xviU, A base be- 
sognio, and a puckfist. 

atirib, 16x3 J Taylor (Water P) Uraida x«v. Wks. 
(X030) 3/3 Then lone him, else his puckfoist pompeabhone, 
t ^l®se-nst, a niggard. (? an erroneous use.) 
^^®°^ton Eptsr, (X840) 13 Old father pukfist 
knits hxsartcues, First strikes, then rails on Riot’s viflames. 
W30 B JoNSON iVeai hm iir ii, Pierce A grazier’s may— 
Fer\ O theymepinchingpuckfistsl Trun And suspicious. 
Puckisk (p»*kij), a, [f. Puck 1 + -ish i.] 
Of the nature of or characteristic of Puck ; impish, 
mischievous, capricious. Hence Pwoklshness. 

1874 Green Short Nist vii. § 3. 365 Her delight.. broke 
punish fteaks. X891 G Meredith (hieof 
^ jack-o’-lanteruing 

1, dca^fuyaS Apr. ^ 6 ^/s The jeering sea 
h^ puckuhness enough to return upon its steps, 
t Pucklo. Obs. [OE. pikel, {, pdea. Puck sh.l 
+ -el, ‘iiE I,] A kind of bugbear. 
c icM Boulogtie Glosses to Prudeniius in Germania N S 
wude wasan. Pnapos, pucelas. e 1450 

SnmL ^ fierdrake, the puckle, Tom 

thombe, hob gobhlin,, and such other bugs 1830 Scott 
.>? ® Celoc sWitiSn S 
tSSJSvi^'^ WM douUlew denved 

i^oUike (p» k,bik),o. ft P00B:i^.x+.uKE.l 
i-ike, or la tte manner of, Puck; cleverly mis- 
chievous, puckish, imp-like. ■' 


- — .0 --‘-'-J -sijjiuuijg, as It scrjuces at tliem, the fatal 
jPUCk^g (p»'k»ril)), Vil. si. [f. PooKItR V. 

+ -IRQ 1 .] The action of the vb. Pucker, ox its 
result, a drawing together or gathering of cloth, 
me skm, etc., into wrinkles or irregular folds, 
ton Florio, Crespatiim, a puckring in any cloth or 



iUittl^uck* ^ I ] 

ft - a 

diffetmt -weeds having needle-like or 
sudfaodTl^^fw*. nT* abundanton 


FUDDINO. 

needle .tamed Beggar's needle xn Worcestershire x86x 
Miss Pratt A’Awotf?' PI HI 77 Common Shepherd's needle. 
. These fruits are bright green and sharp enough to merit 
the names applied to the plant of Pucker-needle [etc,] 

pHcRoon, variant of PuccooR. 

Pud (pffd). [Of unknown origin. Cf. PadjA^^, 
also "Ovi.poot paw ] A nursery word for the hand 
of a child or fore>foot of some animals. 

x6^ Gayton Pleas, Notes r iv 14 Excoriation or fieaing 
thePodes[may beset as an equivalent] for giving leather 
to the Pudds 1822 Lamb Eiia Ser. i. Distant Cone, 
spondents, *1 he Kangaroos with those h ttle short foi e puds 
1865 Comk Mag Mar, 296 The child’s tiny white puds, pat 
the jolly cheeks and pull the yellow beaid. 

Pud, pudde, obs ff Pood, a Russian weight. 
Pudden, puddening : see Pudding sh, and v, 
Fudder (p2?*dw), v Obs, or dial. [Of unknown 
origin: the qiiot, from Ancren Rtwle <21225 
appears to contain the word, which otherwise is 
not known till near x6oo. App. distinct from 
pudder^ collateral form of Pother sb and v ] 

1 . mtr. To poke or stir about with the hand or 
a stick J (of an animal) to poke or rout, with bill 
or snout , to dabble in water, mud, or dust. 

[a xzz$ Ancr R 2x4 [He] li^ euer i 9 eii asken, Sc fare^ 
abuten asken & bisiliche mured him & blowed )ierinne, & 
ablent him sulf, padereU [MS T, putieres] & make <3 
Jjennne figures of augnm J xMt Sylvester Du Sartos 1, 
V 175 Fishes Some almost alwaies piidder in the mud Of 
sleepy Pools, x6ox Holland .P/fwv x Ixxi I 306 Some peck 
andpluckit with their hookt bils, otherspudder into their food 
with their broad nebb. x6xx Cotgr , Bourdetter, , , to paddle, 
or pndder, in the myre 1639 T de Gray Compl, Horsem 
153 H® will not drinke much, but pudder long with his 
nose m the water 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler (1843) a To 
pudder in the rubbish, and to raise dubtm the eyes of more 
steady Repayrets. 

2 . intr. To go ‘poking* ahoiit\ to potter; to 
meddle and muddle, to dabble (tn), 

1624 Bacon Let to Sir IT, May, You may perhaps think me 
partial to Potycanes, that have been everpuddenng inph ysic 
all my life. *^3 1, Goodwin Trial C/instiaics Groivi/t 
II ij. (1650) 69 Many, .who have gonepuddnngon (as 1 may 
so sj>ea 1 d in the use of other meanes, a 1677 Barrow Serm 
xxii. Wka, 1687 I. 307 We shall obtain vast benefit, much 
greater than we can hope to get by puddenng in the 
designs or domes of otheis 1863 Ck>\VDEN Clarkb S/taks, 
Char, xvii, 443 Listen to the natural talk of those carriers, 
puddering about with their lanterns. 

Hence Pu’dderiug vbl sb, and ppl, a,, poking, 
pottering, muddling, meddling , ^ puddtring-poh, 
a pole to poke with. 

1603 'Bollakd Plu/arch's Mor 139 In other mens letters 
gey keepe a puddenng, tbw open and reade them. 1674 
N Fairfax Bulk 4 * Selv, To Kdr., Leave to lay bis eggh 
in bis own neat, which is built beyond the reach of every 
mans puddenug pole rSxx Lamb No/es Spee/mew Jy 
Puller Wks, (1895) 270 One feels the ashes of Wicfiffc 
gi wing a^y out of fhe reach of the Sumners, CommiJ»sarics. 
Umcials, Proctors, Doctors and all the puddering rout of 
ejgcu^wers of the impotent rage of the bafilcd CounciU 
Pudder, sb rare^^^ archaic or erroneous 
\anant of Puddle sh 

X889 Stevenson Master o/B hi, We found the body of a 
Cm ibtian ..lying in a pudder of his blood. 

Pudder, obs. or dial. var. of Pother sh, and v. 
Pudding (pu dig), sh. Forms; 3-4 poding, 
4-0 podyng, (6 -ynge), puddyng ; 5 podding, 
-yng, (6 -ynge) ; poodyng; puddingh; 5-6 
puddynge , 6 pooding, pooddyng, Sc, puding , 
o- pudding, (6 -inge, 6-9 dial, and vulgar 
pudden, -in, 8 puden). [ME pading^puddyngx 
deiivation uncertain ; see Note below.J 
X* 1 , The stomach or one of the entiails of a 
pig, sheep, or other animal, stuffed with a mixture 
of minced meat, suet, oatmeal, seasoning, etc., boiled 
and kept till needed; a kind of sausage: for 
different varieties, see Black, Hog’s, White 
ruDDiNG. Now cluefiy Sc, and dial, 

59 Pe pinnew bcji fat podinges Rich 
metto prlncez and kinges. X377 Langu P PI, B. xin. 62 
niortrewes and puddynges 
42 Puddyng of purpay«.o.,p 5 ue 
ra J>e Gutte of J>e pur^ays. c 1440 Promp Parv, Jxo/a 


w*.™' ^ TOays. <:* 44 o Pr* 

®f ?“ hog. 159 * Nawii 
P owy ffi'og hall* «n end, and 
*{."'1 .***S„MAaKHAM £?«■. //•«««, (1660) 
178 Podding which a called the Hagg& or Haggira. oT 
whose Eoodnese it is^n to boast .617 Moavsos K». m. 

hnrnJ.* IIa they supply the meale vwih 

tocon and great dned puddmgs, which paddings arc 
Howell Prooer^Deit, 
PiJddiSV^J« ^ Oatnical to make a 

a stun No. 2fi9 I. 8 He bad Bent 

pftriA® HoM-puddmgs. to every poor Family in tbu 
Parish. 17 Gel dopr^ vj|, in Herd (1776), 
•“•'’dings, And then they ate 
Putmug Ltszie vil, The 


Stuffing like the abov^ roaated within 
the body of the animal, Obs, 

.* iv* 408 That roated Mam^ig 

. rTTxETLoiS 
y.fit«s.lLao3 His 
IdlngiDhlsbelty, 


Parish. M * . , 

■^”*1 “®y ^he white 
the black. ai8ox R “ 
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2 . (Chiefly//) The bowels, entrails, guts. Now 
dioi and Sc^ [So OF. hodeyn^ bowel, i4tli c. m 
Godefl 

1444 Coventry Led Bk 208 Quod nutlus deinceps lavet 
lez poodynges ad le condites &ub consimili pena. 
Lynuesa.y’ Test Pajyngo 1157 Tak thare, said he, the 
puddyugis, for thy parte; 1573 L, Li oyd Marrofm of Hist 
(1653) 243 The Fox did bite and sciatch the young man so 
sore, that his puddings gushed out of his side 1597 Lowe 
Chirnrgi (1634) 107 They [windy tumours] are sometimes in 
the .. capacity betwixt the puddings and peiiton 1796 
Pegge Anonym (1809) 356 An antient monument in stone, 
of a Knight lying prostrate in aimour, with what they 
call his puddings, or guts, twisted round his left arm, and 
hanging down to his belly. 1847 Le Faku T. O'Brien 335 
Dar lo touch me,— and ril let the light into your puddens 
1 3 . a. ? Some kind of artificial light or nrework. 
b. A kind of fuse for exploding a mine. (Cf, F. 
hndin and saudsson in Littid.) Ods 
15x7 in Sharp Car/ My si (1825) 185 Paydto hym )»atbayre 
e podyngs for bothe nyghts vjd X549 loieli Payd to 
® boye )3at here podyngs j d. 1691 7 reaiy heivi, 4* 
Denm&ik in Magens Immances (1755) 11 634 Under 
Contraband Goods aie understood Cannons, Muskets,.. 
Granadoes, Puddings, Torches, Carnages for Ordnance 
4 : Naut, a. A wreath of plaited cordage 
placed round the mast and yards of a ship as 
a support; a dolphin, b. A pad to prevent 
damage to the gunwale of a boat ; a fender, o. 
The binding on rings, etc., to prevent the chafing 
of cables or hawsers. (So F. bonding 
/zx6s$ Nomewl, Nasiedis (Hnrl IMS 2M1) If. 59 b, 
Puddings^ are Roapesnailde rounde 10 the yarde-arines.. 
close to theende. .to saue the^Robbins from gallme a sunder 
vpon y« yards . Also the seruing of the Anchor with Roapes 
to saue the Chneke of the Cabill from galling against the 
Iron 18 called the Pudding of the Anchor. 1706 £. Ward 
Wooden World Dtss* (1708) 80 Shew me the Gentleman, 
crys he, that can knot or splice, or make a Fuddins as 
it should be, x886R. C. Lesi.ii: Sea painter's Log 140 The 
bow of such boats is protected by a large fixed fender, or 
spudding ’ of cocoa-nut-fibre rope, 

5 , Jig* Applied to a stonl thick-set person* 

1846 Hawthorne Pr* ^ li. Pfoie Bks, II 31 What could 
possibly have stirred up this pudding of a woman? 

II. 6* A preparation of food of a 'soft oimodei- 
ately firm consistency, m which the ingredients, 
animal or vegetable, are either mingled in a fanna- 
ceous basis (chiefly of fioiir), or are enclosed in a 
farinaceous 'crust* (cf. Dumpling), and cooked 
by boiling or steaming. Preparations of bailer, 
milk and eggs, rice, sago, tapioca, and otlier 
farinaceous substances, suitably seasoned, and 
cooked by baking, are now also called puddings. 

The earliest use (connecting this with i) apparently implied 
the boiliQg of the composUiou in a bag or cloth Quddtng^ 
hag or ^cToth\ as is still often done; but the term has been 
extended to similar preparations otherwise boiled or steamed* 
and finally to things baked, so that its meaning and appUca- 
tKjn are now rather indefinite, 
a. with a and //., as an individual thing. 

1544 PiiAER Regwt, Lyfe (1545) 80 b, Take oyle of roses, 
crumes of bread, yolkes of egges, & cowes mylke, wyth a 
litle saffron, secth them tocyther a lytle as ye wolde make 
a pudding, 1589 Rider BibL Sehot. 1162 A pudding made 
of milkc, cheese, and herbs, moietmn^ herhosmn moreimu 
xtes Tryon Good House-no. ix. 75 In Puddens it is usual to 
mix Flower, Fggs, Milk, Raibinbor Cun ants, andsomeliines 
both Spice, Suet, the Fat or Marrow of Flesh, and seveial 
other thins>. X73a Pope Ep Baihursi 346 One solid dn>h Ins 
week-day meal affords, An added pudding solemmVd the 
Lord’s# 173^ Ld, Cast llourrow Lei. to Sw/t ly Jan , 
Your puddings, are the best sweet thing I ever eat, X747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery vii. 70 In boiled Puddincs, take gieat 
Care the Lag or Cloth be very clean. , If you ooil them m 
Wooden bowls, or China dishes, butter the Inside befoie 
you put in your Patter , And all baked Puddings, butter the 
Pan or Dish, before the Pudding is put in. 1758 JoitNSON, 
Pudding, a kind of food very variously compounded, but 

g enerally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 1831 Rep us 
'rt, Exht&iUon (j8sa) 55 Untied MaKe-flour, com- 

monly called, .‘corn flour * in the U. S.. is extensively used 
for puddings aud other purposes la that country. 

b. Without a or //., as name of the substance, 
1670 Eachard Coni Clergy 87 Mr. Clerk’s Lives of famous 
men, such aa Mr Carter of Norwich, that used to eat such 
abundance of pudden. x68s S, Wesley Ma^is. Tobacco 
Pipe. For that can best as wu mayquickly prove Settle the 
wit, as Pudding settles Love, x/xd Vove Lei. io Earl 
Burlington. If you can dme upon a piece of beef, together 
with a slice of pudding, a lyn Prior Merry Andrew 33 
Mind neither good nor had, nor right nor wrong, But eat 
your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue. 1876 G. 
MBKBDiTK Beauc/t, Cat eer xviu. Our English pudding, a 
fortuitous concourse of all the sweets in the grocer’s shop 
Mod. Pud^ng is usually eaten after meat, 

o. With defining word, expressing the essential 
ingredient, as hread-yfah-. Union-, marrozv-, 
meat-, milk-, pease-, plum-, potato-, rice-, sago-, 
steak-, suetpuddmg, etc. Also Chnstmas pudding 
(Chbistmas 4); Sussex pudding, Yorkshire pud- 
ding. (See also these words.) 

1616 [see Marrow sb > si* *7” Ese* pudding], tnS 
Arbutjinot Bus, Dumpling^ The many sorts of Pudding 
he made, such as Plain Puddmg, Plumb Pudding, Mairow 
Pudding, Oatmeal Pudding) Carrot Pudding, Saucesage 
Pudding, Bread Pudding, Flower Puddingy Suet Puddmg 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vii 68 Calfs Foot Pudding. 
md. 697 Stake Pudding.. Let your Stakes be., Beef or 
Mutton. 1769 Mrs. Raffald HouseHr. (1778) x8x 
To make a Yorkshire Puddmg toWe under %at, x8«ifr9 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor IV.xxiv. 142 Their having 


a tansy pudding at Easter 186a Mrs, H. Wood Mrs. 
Halho 11, ill, A delicious lemon pudding 1883 Harper's 
Mag Apr. 654/x A Sussex pudding, or great boiled dumpling 
filled with meat instead or fruit, 
d Proverb (See also Proof sh. 4 ) 
z68a N O. Botlean's Luinn iii Argt 23 The pfoof of th’ 
Pudduig’s seen 1* th* eating. 1790 Windham Speeches 
Pari 4 Mar (1812) I. 189 Let w apply to the^iUi'.h 
Constitution a homely adage,..— that * the proof of the 
pudding IS m the eating*. 1900 Aihenecum 21 July 97/3 
After all, the proof of a pudding is in the eating. 

7 jdg. Material reward 01 advantage: esp. in 
allii antithesis to praise. (Without a or //.) 

1728 Pope Dutic. i S4 Where, in nice balance, truth with 
gold she weighs, And solid pudding against empty praise 
x8zx Byron Juan nr Ixxix, He turn'd, preferring pudding 
to no praibe 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr i iv, Your own 
degree of worth or talent, is it measurable by the conquest 
o^raiseor pudding it has brought you to? 

8. Uan^ Anything of the consistency or appear- 
ance of a pudding (m sense 6 ). 

173X P. Shaw Three Ess Arif Philos. 61 Without the 
danger of making what, m the Language of Distilleis, is 
termed a Pudding. 1757 A. Cooper 1.(1760)5 

Danger of coagulating the Malt, or what Distillers call, 
making a Pudding. 1902 Cornish HatHtaltsi Thames 92 
Thesoaking rams have made a puddmg, even ofthe pasture 
b. Spec. (In recoveimg oil from waste suds ) 
1884 w S. B, McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 51 Tanks are 
prepared to receive the suds ..The thicker poition at the 
bottom is. run into a filter-bed of sand and graVel, through 
which the.. water gradually filters, leaving the solid and 
greasy matter behind. This is laid in cloths and called 
‘^puddings ', which are pressed m hydraulic or steam presses 
till all the oil is squeezed out. 

9 . slang Poisoned or drugged liver, etc. used by 
burglars, dog- stealers, etc. to destroy dogs or 
render them insensible. (Cf. Pudding v)-, q. 1 858.) 

1887 Horsley Toitmgs fr Jail 1 17 There was a great 
tyke lying in front of the door, so I pulled out a piece of 
puddmg. and threw it to him xSpx Bmly News 29 Jan, 7/x 
He was found m pos<>ession of a dog collar and lead, a 
muzzle, and a quantity of prepared liver known as ‘ pudding’. 
flO, « jACK-rUDDING Obs. 
tf 1675 ViLLiERs (Dk* Buckhm) Sat. Pollies Age Wks 
(1752) III And play the pudding m a May-day farce, a x68o 
BuiUlr Rem. (1759) I. 163 No Pudding shall be suffer’d 
to be witty. Unless it be in order to raise Pity. 

1 II« il. cUtrib* and Comb a, Ot a pudding 
or puddings, as piidding-eater, -eating, -maker, 
-mamifacloty, -race (Rage sb^b * also puddmg- 
hke adj. b. Used in the making or consumption 
of pudding, as pudding-hook, -howl, -cloth, -crock, 
-dish, -mould, -pan, -platp, -s^on, -slick. 

x86s {titled Massey and Son’s Compreheiibive *Pudding 
Book, containing above one thousand Recipes, a 1584 Pom 
'ilmmhe 80 inTlazl. E.P.P. If. i8x He sate vpon the 
’^Pudcling'Boule, the candle for to hold 1895 Krptrso zW 
jungle BK. (ed Tauchn ) 177 Bylot's Island stands above the 
ice hke a pudding-bowl wrong side up, 7493 Will o/Gejfereys 
(Somerset Ho ), ^Podding crokke. 1829 Longf m Life 
(1B91) 1. 163 The Devil, dressed like a collier, with smutty 
face and '’^pudding-dtsh hat 1726 kEE\jiW!m.Diss DuinP' 
liugc.^ Let not En^ishmen therefore be asham'd of the 
Name of ^PuddingEatcrs. Jhd. 6 In the Esteem of this 
*Pudding-eating Monarch. x340 Palscr. Acolasius Liij, 
The pulters, cokes, ^puddyng makers i7a6ARBUtiiNOTjDisjf 
Bumpiing s This John Brand, or Jack Pudding,, .his Fame 
had reached France, whose King would have given the Woild 
to have had our Jack for his Pudding-Maker. 1874 Lisle 
Carr 7 ud, Cwynne I. iv. 1x6 If not in the way of your 
spudding manufactory. 190^ Daily Chron. 19 July 8/5 
Lining a ^^pudtbng-mould with thin slices of bread and 
butter, 1662 R. Mathlw Util, Alch § xi6, 190 In an old 
spudding pan, ora frying pan, kej^ them always Stirling. 
1844 DiatENS Mart Cliuz ix, The ^'pudding plates had 
been washed in a little tub. 1787 Burns To a Hagsts 2 
Fair fa’ yom honest sonsie face, Great chieftain the 
*puddin-race I 17, E SursiiCompi, Honseiv (1750)183 
Mix It with a bioad ^puddmgstiefc , not with your hands. 

o. Special Combs.: tP‘'id< 3 .ing-ale, cheap ale, 
prohahly ‘from its being thick like pudding’ 
(Skeat) ; puddmg bree, broo, Sc., the water in 
which puddings (sense 1) have been boiled j 
pudding-oake . see quot ; t pudding-cart, an 
offal or refuse cart (cf. sense i ) ; pudding-faoe, 
a large fat face; hence puddmg-faced a., 
tpudding-flller (fiom sense 3), one who lives lo 
eat, a glutton; puddang-fish, =: Pudding-wipe 3 
(Hamilton Terms 1835) , f pudding-gut, the 
entrail or skin used in making puddings (sense i) ; 
pudding-head, a stupid person , hence pudding- 
headed a.\ pudding-heart, soft-heart, coward, 
t pudding-house, {a) the stomach or belly 
{vulgar)', (//) an offal house; pudding-meat, 
the meat stuffing for a pudding (sense i) ; fPRd.- 
ding-paok, =* pudding-tobacco pudding-pipe, 
the pod of an Indian tree, Cassia Jisiula, hence 
called pudding-pipe tree', t puddxng-pit, ?a pit 
into which offal is thrown; pudding-pofce, the 
long-tailed tit, Acredula rosea ; t pudding-sleeve, 
a large bulging sleeve drawn in at the wrist or 
above ; also attrib, ; hence pudding-sleeved a. ; 
tpudding-tobaoco, compressed tobacco, made 
m rolls resembling a pudding or sausage [cf, F. 
boudtn de tabaci ; pudding-turnip, a variety of 
turnip; +pudding-wnght, one who makes pud- 
dings. Also Podding-bag, -grass, -gm, etc. 


1377 1-ANGL. P 4p/ B V, 220 Peny ale and ^podyng ale 
she pouied Cogideres For laboreies and for low folke 17 
‘ Get tip 4 bar ike Door* ix. in Herd (1776) II. 160 What ails 
ye at the *pudding-broo, That boils into the pan? Ibid, x, 
Will TC kiss my wife before my een, And scald me wi’ pudding 
bree ? 1873 Stissex Gloss,, *Pitddtng cake, a composition of 
flour and watei boiled j differing from a hard dick in shape 
only, being fiat instead of lound 1562 in Sti ype Simds Sut v 
(1754) M V XXI 411/1 The ’’Pudding Chrtof the Shambles 
shall not go afore the Hour of Nine m the Night, or after the 
Hour of Five in the Morning. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV xlv 297 Let me see what a mixture of grief and 
suiprize may be beat up together in thy *pudeii face. 17B4 
J Barry m Led Paint 11, (1848) 94 The hatchet or the 
pudding face 1B47 L Hunt Men, Wometit ^B.l 11. 23 
Four hoys going to school^ very ^’puddine-faced. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xiv 69 Sic “pudding-fliraris, disceiiding 
down frome millaris, within this land was nevir hard 1101 
sene 1598 Fi orio, Scrizzdtto , a reede that cookes vse to 
blow the spudding guts befoie they fill them 1726 Arouth 
NOT Dm Dumpling 17 O wou d this little Attempt of 
Mine may stir up some *Puddmg-headed Antiquary to 
dig his Way through all the mouldy Records of Antiquity, 
1867 in Dickens £eit , to Miss Hogarth 16 Dec. (iBpi 649 
Surely It is time that the pudding-headed Dolby retired into 
the native gloom fiom which he has emerged 1834 Six H 
Taylor 2«rf Pi Artcoelde ni. 1. 70 Go, *puddnig-heaTt I 
Take thy huge offM and white liver hence 1596 Nashe 
Sajfton WamenTivh, What a commotion there was m hu» 
entrayles or *pudding-house foi want of food, 1609 Row- 
lands Knaue of Clubbes 24 His pudding-house at length 
began to swell 1630 Wesiwardfar Smelis (Percy Soc ) 5 
The pudding-house at Brooke’s wharfe X777 Brand Pop 
Anita App 355 A Kind of '’’Pudding-Meat, consisting of 
Blood, Suet, Groats, etc a xSi8 Sylvester Tobacco 
Battered 781 Impose so deep a Taxe On all these Ball, 
Leafe, Cane, and *Pudding-packs 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
III IxxviL 1243 Cassut fistula ^Pudding Pipe tree. . 
Cassia fistula may also be Engl ished Pudding Pipe, because 
the cod or pipe is like a pudding, 1760 J Leg lutt od. Bot 
App 324 Pudding Pipe tree, Cassia x866 Treas Bot 233. 
1593 Harvly Pierce's Sieper. 47 The person, that 
vnder his hand-writing hath stiled him the bag-pudding 
of fooles, & the very *puddmg-pittes of the wise, or honest, 
axBaS Fordy Voc. E Anglia 239 It [wren’s-nest] is 
otherwise, and more descriptively at least, called a ‘‘pudding- 
poke’s nest, 1848 Zoologist VI 2x86 TheP[arus] caudatus 
is the * pudding-TOke 1708 Swirr Baucis 4 Philemon 
120 He sees.. About each arm a *pudding-sleeve. 2720 
Hearne Collect (0 H S.) VII 97 The "^iggs and the 
Enemies of the Universities, who all to m Pudding-sleeve 
Gowns B JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. ir, i. He. .never, , 

prayes but for a pipe of “pudding tabacco. x5^ R. Bernard 
tr. Terence's Eunuch n 11, Cookes, “pudding-wriglits. 
Hence {nonce-wds.) Fu'ddingisli a., of the nature 
of a pudding , Pu’ddinglze v. trans., to make a 
pudding of , Pu ddingless a., without pudding. 

1866 R. Buchanan in Academy 15 June (1901) 506/1 
Right stately sat Arnold .With ’’puddmgish England 
serenely disgusted 11726 Arbuiiinot Dies Dnmphng ao 
Piiysick IS only a ‘‘Puddingiang or Cookery or Drugs 
X855 I/ouseh Words XII. x68 We went *pudaingle3s that 
Christmas-day. 

INote, MEh podtng, mod pudding, and E.\bodnt, boudtn, 
have so many points in common that^ but for the difficulties 
of form, they would at once be identified as the same word 
They both appear first in the 13th century, had at first 
exactly the same sense (still retained in Sc.), and agree to 
a great extent in their transferred uses. Even the difference 
ofTorm is not insuperable; ^ for Fr.pr L, b occurs also in 
purse, L, bursa, F bourse, axid. the existence of Eng; words 
m pud- (see below) might by a species of folk-etymology 
facilitate the substitution here ; final -in might he identified 
with Eng -uig, the interchange of -tng and -tn is actually 
seen in the \Kitxpuddtn, pudden The identity of the words, 
though highly probable, cannot however held to be 
proved, and Cue matter is rendered more uncertain by the 
absence of any certain derivation of the Fr woid. In the 
same sense, It, has or had boldom (Flono), and L botiUmi 
the former appeals to be closely akin to F. boudiu , with 
the latter connexion is more difficult, though to its stem 
bot- some would refer boudin and bonder to pout the lips. 
Leaving the Fr asid^ the origin of the Eng. word has been 
sought in a stem *pHd- to swell, bulge, inferred from rare 
OE puduc, * struma wen. WestphaT. dial puddek lump, 
pudding, LG puddevmrsi black-pudding, puddtg thick, 
stumpy (Brem. Wbch ) ; cf also £ng dim. pod. Sc. pud 
belly, boil, ulcer, and Podgp, Pudgy , but it is not at 
all certain that the notion of swelling enters into the original 
sense. JMod F poxultng (1754) and poudingue, modDu. 
podding, mod LG puddtng, pudden, bttddin, Ger. puddmg, 
Da budding, Sw. pudding, are all from the Eng. word in 
Its current sense; the Iri^ puiogoxi^ Gael, puiag (in this 
sense) are also from Eng.] 

Pudding (pirdiq), v. Also [dial, and vulgar) 
pudden. K prec. sb J 

1 , traus* To supply 01 treat with puddmg or a 
puddxng-like subslaace. 

?ai6po 1.1!. Gnm,CoUtey Croydon 11 i. Now I talk of 
a Pudding, .1 am old dog at it Come lone, let’s away, 
rie pudding you. x8s8 Lewis in Youatt Dog (N.Y.) v, 
X75 Thieves .are said to have a method of quieting the 
fiercest watch-dogs by throwing them a narcotic ball, which 
they call ‘ puddening the animal (See Pudding 9 1 
1882 Freeman m Stephens Lfe 4 Lett. (1895) IL 264 So 
Mrs. Macmillan and her doctor .bathed me and dosed mo 
and puddinged iz.e, poulticed] me behind and before. 

2 . Nmct. To wrap with tow as a protection 
against chafing. See Pudding sb, 4. 

xyxx W Sutherland Stapbuild. Assisi 162 To Pudden 
the Yards, to nail Pieces of old Rope round them, to pre- 
serve them from galling. XQ33 MARHYATi’ Simple xiv, He 
was afraid to pudding an anchor on the fore-castle. x886 
R, C. Lesue Sea Painters Log X42 ^Puddening the 
anchors*,,, or 'clapping a service on the cable *. 

Hence PuddexUng (pu'd’niq) vhl. sh., Naist. etc. ; 
see quots. and cf, Pudding sh. 4. 



PUDDlNQ-BAa. 


*7(So FALCOKfcR Dtci, Marine (1776) &v. Anchor^ Ihe 
ring lb ♦.covered with a number of pieces of short rope, . 
called the puddening, and used to picserve the cable from 
being chafed by the iron Ibtd^ P-uddenin^^ a thick 
wreath, or circle of coidage, tapering from the middle 
towards the ends, and fastened sibout the main-mast and 
lore mast of a ship, to prevent their yards from falling down, 
when the ropes by whiLh the> are usually suspended are 
shot away in battle. x866 W Henderson Falk Late N, 
Caunttes 14 hluch importance attaches to the baby's first 
visit to another house, on which occasion it is expected that 
he should receive three things— an egg, salt and white bread 
or cadce. Near Leeds this ceremony is called Puddening 
7x1 dding-bag*. A bag m which, a pudding 
IS boiled. Also transf and Ji^ Cf puddtng-poke, 
x6a6 m Nares (Halliw t, [A piece of Sail-cloth] about half 
a yai d long, of the breadth of a puddmg-bag ^ 17x3 Steei e 
EtigUshman Na 40 262 From the purple Bishop and his 
horned Mitre to the bare-legged Capuchin with Ins picked 


Pudding-bag 1795 Wolcott (P Pindar) Ptndariante 
Wks i8i2 IV. 207 luming, like Pudding bags Men inside out. 
i88x Dujfibld Don Qutx^ II 538 The house of this lady is 

I..:.. .if fVlA tBRC 


in a pudding-bag without any opening at the bottom 1885 
SwAiNSON Prcfo If antes Birds 32^ The jaenduUne form of 
the nest [has] obtained for the bird [Britibh Long-Tailed 
Titmonsej the names of -Poke pudding or Poke bag . . 
Puddli^ bag (N orfolk) 

+ 7n*ddi3iSf-grass. Obs. Pennyroyal. 

1538 Turner LidellHStOrtganum^.est hcrba quam uul- 
cus appellat Peiw xyall, aut puddynge gyise. 15^ — 
Tierbal lu 106 b, Puddyng grasse. xfiaj Parkinson Fara- 
disus 477 Pennyroyall .vsed to be put into puddings, and 
therefore in diuers places thw know it by no other name 
then Pudding grasse 1760 J Lee Introd Bat, App. 324 
Pudding-grass, Mentha* 

Fuddiug-pie. A name for vanous forms of 
pastry; a dongh pudding containing meat, 
baked in a dish ; a tart made with pie-crust and 
custard . see quot. 1829. 

XS93 Bacchus Bountie in Hcsrl Mtsc* (Math.) II 272 He 
brought with him a pudding pie, pretilie powdered with 
such not spices as his coun trie, .doth affoide 1632 Massin- 
GER City Madam iv. iv. Exchange wenches Coming from 
eating pudding-pies on a Sunday At Pimlico or Islington. 
1663 Butler Hud i ii 547 Some cry'd the Covenant 
instead Of Pudding pies and Ginger.hreacT a 1835 Forby 
Voe E, AtigliOi Puadingpie^ a piece of meat plunged m 
batter and baked in a deep dhh, thus partaking of the 
nature of both pudding and pie, . .a * toad in a hole '. 1829 
Hone Year-bk, 361 The pudding>pies are from the size of a 
lea cup to that of a small tea-saucer They are fiat made 
with a raised crust, to hold asmall quantity of custard, with 
currants sUghily sprinkled on the surface, c tgoo Beetan’s 
Evesy-day Cook* Bk* 402/2 B'olkestone Pudding-Piei, 
b. aitnb , •o&pudahig-pie mati^ xnoman. 
ctbBa Roxb BaU (t8m) VII 77 At every Corner, and in 
every street, This Pudding-pye Woman be sure you oft 
shall meet. 1703 Hearne Colhei 6 Dec (O H.S ) I X17 
A Pudding Pye man vnth whose Poddingh the fiist 
Founders of the Society were, pleas'd. 

t Fu'ddinsf-pxiclc. Ohs A slender wooden 
slcewer (see Peick sh* 14) with which the ends of 
a gut containing a pudding were fastened. Often 
in similative phrase : see quots 1562, 16 ii. 
a 13x8 Skelton 2122 As huksters they hucke and 


Ebigr* VI. XIX, A pooddyng pricke is one, a mylpost is on 
other. x6xx Cotgr s.v Arbre. (We say of one that hath 
squandered away great wealth) hee hath thwitten a null- 
post to a pudding pricke. 

Fu'dding-stoiie. A composite rock consist- 
ing of a mass of rounded pebbles cemented to- 
gether by a siliceous matnx; conglomerate. 

1753 Chambers Cycl* SuApl s. v, Oculatus lapiSy What we 
Li 1 ® puddujg stone, a stone formed of a great number of 
probles, of a small size, unmersed, and forrneily bedded, m 
anmtycementilittlelesshard than tbestones themselves, (or] 
not at all so. X774 Strange in Pful* Ttans* LXV 4oCon- 
fiisedly concreted together, like a pudding stone. 1839 
Civil Ef^* ^ Arch* Jml* II. 434/1 Pudding stones diflfer 
from breccias, by being composed of rounded fiagments, 
either of marble or hard stones, 
b oiinb,^ as pudding-stone marble^ rock^stratim 
x8o6 Gazetteer Scoil (ed, 2) 295 The pudding stone rocks 
near the village of Oban. 1839 Ure Diet Arts 799 Pud- 
dmgbtone marbles ; a conglomerate of rounded pieces X894 
Mrs. Dyan All in a Man's K (1899) 55 A mere rift be 
tween the great puddingstoae rocks. 

1 7 xi*dding-tillie. Obs, The time when 
pudding or puddings are to be had ; hence Jig , 
a time when one is m luck ; a favouiable or useful 
time. 

>54® J Heywood Prov ii. be (1867) 80 This geaie comth 
cuen in puddyng time rightlie. X667 Dryden & Die. New- 
castle .yzrjif. Mar all iv, Here he comes in pudding-time 
^ resolve the <;mestion. 1716 Addison Freeholder Na 30 p 4 
The ordinary Salutation is, Sir, I am glad to sec you, you 
are coine in Pudding time siiyao Soi^^ Vicar of Bray, 
When pudding-time came o^r, And moderate 

*®40 Marryat Olla Podr, S. W, A by 
IV* i fV,, He came m padding time, and uas invited to 
dinner. 

Fu'dAing-wife. 

1 . a. A woman who sells puddings or sausages, 
r Obs* b. A professional or expert maker of pud- 
dings (sense i : £ng Died* Diet)* Now dial. 

1448 Malden^ Essex* Court Rolls Bundle 27 No. xb, 
Cnstianapodyngwyf abas fisshwyf vendidit salmones fetidos 
m raercato 15 m Dugdale Monast* Angl. {xSiy) I. 443/2 
Sche shaU pay for a gown to her giome coke and her poding 
wief by the yere y». a x68o Butler Rem* (1759) 1, 217 When 


1566 

Pudding-Wives were launebt m cockquean Stools; For 
falling foul on Oyster-women's Schools 

2 . The Flonda blue-fish (jPlaiyglossus radiaius ) ; 
also called piiddtng-Jish ^ « 

1734 Mortimer Carolina 4 Bahamas in Phil Trans 
XXXVII I 317 The Piiddmg-Wife Round the Eye spi eid 
seven blue Rays. 1876 Fishes Bermudas 17 Tm aits 

ocula mdiato (the Pudduig-Wife) is a young specimen of 
Choerojults 1 adtaius . ^ , i 

Fuddlufify ^ P Pudding + y j 

Having the appearance, shape, or consistency of a 


plump and puddingy, 18B8 R'C S Surtefs Hillingdon 
91 A roll puddingy white neckcloth replaced the sea- 
green silk one 1898 Daily Ncios 11 Mar. Jx Some soft, 
puddingy figure, stufied with sawdust, with something 
faintly resenfoling a human face upon the . . head 
Puddle (p»*dT), sb* Forms. 4-5 podel, (4 
-eUo, 5-6 -ell), 5 pojjel, pothel, 5-7 ptiddel, 
(6 -eUe, -il, 6-7 -ell), 6 poddell, podle, 6 Sc* 
pwdyll, 6-7 pudle; 6- puddle. [ME. podel, 
ptiddel, app. dim. from OE. pudd ditch, fuiiow 
{puddas 'sulcos* in Prudentnis Gloss, cf dial, 
pudge, pudgell), «« G. ^vsS.* pudd, pjtidel a puddle. 
W. pivdel IS fiom Eng. Cf. next, also PbUD.] 

1 , A small body of standing water, foul with 
mud, etc. or with a muddy bottom, now always 
shallow, as those left m depressions of the ground 
m a road or footpath after ram ; a small dirty pool, 
t Foimerly in wider sense, including larger collec- 
tions of water, as a pond, or a pit full of watei, or 
even an extensive slough or swamp (quot. 1596) 
C1330 R BBUNNEC5m/A (i8io) 54 He did Harald body do 
diawe vp aho lice, & horgh ]>e podels it droub, )>at foule 
weie & deppest 4x400 CMh Episi (MS Douce 250) 
2 Pet* II. 22 (Paues 220) pe sowe pat waschep byte in |je 
podel wijj mukke al fyled c 1410 Ptomp Parv, 411/2 
Popel, slothe, or podel {H pothel), lacima* 149X CAxroN 
Vitas Pair (W. de W 140s) i clxiv 173/1 A sowe dooth 
laye herself in a fowle puddel. c X334 Nisbet iV’ Test in 
Scots, Pfol Rom (S.T.S ) III. 347 1 hat thou suldereturnne 
(as anne swynne) vnto thinne auld pwdyll agaynne, a 1548 
Hall Chron,, Rich, III 40 His younger sonne in a smal 
puddel was strangled & diouned Z533 Eden Decades 122 
The vyllage it selfe, is in a maiysne, and in maner a 
standynge puddle 1372 Huloet, Podle, or slowe. 1593 
Shaks Lver* 657 Thy sea within a puddels wombe is 
hersed, And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 1596 E. 
Barton m Purchas Pilgrims (1625) II. viii. x 1359 ^’hey 
being intrenched . . neere to a long puddle or moorish ground, 
ofsome foure miles long, in breadth someseuen or eight Rods, 
a 1632 G, Herbert Jacula Prudenium Wks (Rtldg ) 308 
Every path hath a puddle a x55o Coniemp Hist Irel, 
(Ir. Archaeol. Soc ) II. 128 Prefeirmgc the pudle before the 
pearle. 1742 H. Barer Microsc. n. v 90 Every Puddle 
can .present us with living Wonders. 1878 Huxley 
Phystogr* 136 A way-side puddle which receives the muddy 
drainage of the road 

b, transf. Asmall pool of any liquid. See also 
quot. 1726. 

1726 Leoni Aliirh's ArchtL I. s/i The Air for want of 
Motion will grow thick and muddy ; such a Vail w may 
be call’d a Puddla or Bog of An X883 W M. Williams 
m Knowledge 20 July 35/3 Pale slices of meat spread out 
in a little puddle of pale, watery liquid. 

2 fig or m figurative allusion, esp. with refer- 
ence to moral defilement, or to false doctrine, etc. 
regarded as polluting : cf. sink* 

XS33 More Apol v. Wks. 854/2 The preacher stumbleth 
at the same stocke, and falleth into the same puddell 
that Tyndall didde. 1548 Udall, etc Erasm Far Matt* 
111. 30 The puddle and synke of al myschiefe X603 Ld 
Preston iv. 170 Dost thou see then m what a Puddle 
of Filth Impiety doth wallow. 1787 T Howie Plain 
Reasons for Dissent, 179 Swimming down the impure 
puddle of Erastianism 1863 Carlyle Fredk Gt xx. vi. 
(1872) IX. 1X9 He stalks loftily through this puddle of a 
woild, on terms of his own 

b. Jig* A confused collection or heap ; a state of 
confusion or embarrassment; a muddle, mess. 
Now only colloq* or dial, 

XS87 Golding De Mpinay ix* (1592) 735 Seeing that in 
the middes of that Puddle of humors ech liuing wight hath 
a Soule dwelling x6o8 DEKKERa;irf jP/ Honest IVh Wks. 

il I am neuer out of one puddle or another 1803 
W Taylor in Monthly Mag 123 This thoughtless 
mmble of terms, this confused puddle of phiases. i87t 
Carlyle m Mrs* Carlylds Lett* (1883) II 157 This 
drawme-room,. without her would have been a puddle of 
wasteful failure. 

3 . Foul or muddy water such as is found in 
puddles puddle water in 6 a). Chiefly fig or m 
figurative allusion ; cf 2, Now only dial* 

XS5S W Watreman Fafdle Facions ii iv 137, I rather 
tansie to folowe the founteines of the first Autnours, then 


lours, then 
mg with them much 
Gutllemeau's Ff* Chtrurg Mb/i 


the brokes of abredgers, which often bnng with them much 
wddle^ X39:7 AM tr, ^ - - — 

His d * ’ ' 

water 


dnnek, foule and impure puddle, yea, & stmckinge 
CrowneAT^**, VT,vi 64 Hard roots my only 
(vi?’ *79 * Burke App* Whigs 

Wks yi 96 When that monster was obliged to fly with 
his \yife Sporus, and to drink puddle. xSssXytton Rieuzt 
vii II, One of a great house; the least diop of whose 
blood was woi th an ocean of plebeian puddle. 

4 A preparation of clay, or of day and sand, 
mixed With water and tempered, used as a water- 
tight covering for embankments, lining for canals, 
etc. Also called puddling* 

*795 J* Phillips Hfst, Inland Xiavig* 365 Puddle, an 


PTJDDLB. 

aiticle of gieat use in completing canals ivheie die soil is 
leaky, or unfavourable for holding the water, 1838 Simms 
Public Wks* Gt Blit 29 Water.. must be excluded by a 
lining of puddle x86i Smiles Engineers 1. 353 note, Puddle 
is formed by a mixture of well-tempered clay and sand 
reduced to a semt-fluid state, and rendered impervious to 
water by manual labour, as by working and chopping it 
about with spades. , 

attnb* 1830 Civil Eng ^ Auk. frnl. II 21/2 They are 
foimed with an upright ‘puddle wall in the centre, /bid* 
109/2 The want of a puddle lining x8fjz Daily News 
13 July, The offices of the contractors as well as the puddle 
waggons and working plant, were washed away 

6. dial* A muddler a bungler. 

[Eng Dial Diet has ‘ One who is slow, dirty, inefficient, 
or unmethodical at work, a bungler, a muddler ' ] 

1782 Miss Burney Cectha vii, Vj I remember when I was 
quite a boy heanng her called a limping old puddle 1835 
Carlyle 1 Jan in Froude Cls Ltfe in London I. 18 
A foot which a puddle of a maid scalded three weeks ago. 

6. attnb* and Comb* (See also sense 4 and 
Puddle » 7^ a. atlrib or as adj* (in sense i or 3) , 
Such as IS found m puddles ; dirty, muddy, thick, 
polluted,* said esp of water. 

<;x38o Wycuf Serm* Scl Wks. II 335 pei giutchiden 
a^ens pis water, and drunken podel water of pe^canel. 
*579 ^ North Plutmch (1676) 760 To see Antonius. so 
easily to drinke puddle water, and to eat wild Fruits and 
Roots. x6xo R Harris Drunkards Cup la Hcc knowes 
how of puddle ale, to make a cup of Engli*>h wine. 1842 J. 
Eaton Hofuy-c* Free Justf 374 As if one, to put away 
In his face, should wash himself in puddle mire. 


one spot in 1 , ^ 

1835 Lytton Rtenm i 111, 1 would fain let their puddle-blood 
flow an hour or two longer x8Sx Borrow Lavengro xciv, 

I would consent to drink puddle-water, 

b Comb as puddle-hole ; puddle-deep, dike adjs. ; 
t Puddle dock, t Puddle wharf, names of a 
place on Uie Thames at Blackfriais (see quots. 1 59B, 
1720); puddle-duck, the domestic dnek; puddIe-» 
poet, a contemptuous designation. 

a X637 B. JoNsoN Discov*, htgemorum dhet imiua s They 
write a veise as smooth, os soft as cream They are cream- 
bowl, or but ''puddle-deep. X633 Rowlfv Match at Muitt* 
IV, To surprize her, pop hci in at "Puddle dock, and can y 
her to Gravesend in a paire of oaies. 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide i 8 He seems to dip his pen, or rather his pia matei , 
in puddle dock. i68x T. Flatman HeittLliiusRidens'No 4 
(17x3) I 25 To Libel, Calumniate, and throw Fuddle dock 
Wit in the Face of Supetiors *720 Stryve Slow's Surv I 
III. 229 On the Banks of the River Thames, are the Wharfs 
of Fuddle Dock, used for a Laystall for the Soil of the 
Streets J and much frequented by Barges and Lighters, 
for taking the same away. i6io Manchester Court Leet 
Rec (1885) 11 25a A "puddle hoalc which he or his familie 
doth vse [as] a priwe 1833 Boston, Lincoln, etc. Herald 
16 Apr. 4/2 Jane Hays found drowned in a puddle-hole 
used for washing potatoes, 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist* 1 iii. 
§ X It seems the *puddle-poet did hope that the jingling of 
his rhymes would diown the sound of his false miantUy 
1598 Srow Surv. 297 Then is there.. Fuddle Wnarfe, a 
water gate into the Thames, where horses vse to be watered, 
and therfore being filed with their trampeling, and made 
puddle like,, it is las I suppose) called *Puddle Wharf. 
Fuddle (p» dl), V, Forms see prcc. j also 
7 poodle, [f, Puddle sb* \ cf. Du. ^edelen, LG., 
G. pud{d)eln to dabble or splash in water, also 
G. hutteln, buddeln to dabble or paddle m mud, etc. 
F. puddler, G. puddeln, etc. to puddle (iron) are 
from Eng.] 

1 . intr* To dabble or poke about, esp. in mud 
or shallow water; to wallow in mire; to wade 
through puddles ; fig* to busy oneself in an untidy 
or disorderly way , to ' muddle ’ or * mess * about. 

^1440 Promp* Parv. 411/2 Foh«Ion, or pothelyn, or 
grubbyn yn the erthe, 1616 Surfl & Markh* Country 
Farme 78 The drosse of the Riddle or Scarce must be cast 
about the edges of the Pond % and also within the same, to 
cause them to be pudhng in the myre. 1846 Trackeray 
Cornhill to Cairo v. Children, are playing and puddling 
about in the dirt everywhere. s866 Routledgds Ev, Bofs 
Ann ^21 The little creatures pass half their day puddling 
about in tbe water in all the beauty of nakedness. 
fig 159* Bruce 5■rr/;^ vl Mviij, Tha multitude.. haue.. 
gone to mumcbances, mumries, Sc vnknawin la^uage, 
wherein they pudled of befoir 1833 Fi/i Witch TnailTi 
StcUtsi. Ace Scatl (1796) XVIII App. 054 Let honest men 
puddle and work os they like. X639R. loyivyeSinSiigmat* 
Pref (T.), I were very simple, If. 1 should pi^le in a 
wasp s nest, and think to purchase ease by it t x88o 
BuNYAN^JI/r Bcuiman To Rdr (1905) 7, I know 'tie ill 
pudhng m the Cockatrices den, 17^-74 Tucker Li* Nat* 
(X834) I. xis We may puddle about for ever without getting 
up a drop of ink to wite with. X858 Carlyib Fredk* Gt. 

II viii. (1872) I 100 Then they puddled considerably ..in 
the general broils of the Reich. 1884 Ibid. xvi. v, VL lyx 
He puddles about, at a great rate. 

b. tram* To bring or get into some specified 
state by * puddling’ ; m quots. refi* 

.LeiU-wnter (ed. $) 224 Mrs. Langford . 
puddled herself into a minuet. 188a Carlyle Fredk* Gt* 
XIV viii (187^ V. 255 Men enough did puddle them^ves 
to death on the clay roads. 

2. tram* To bemire ; to wet with mud or dirty 
water. 


*535 Lyndesay 4296^ I foil foto one mtddlng..A8 
I WM pudlit thair, God wait Bot with my dub 2 niilid 
wth iW!ttw/w«r viU, T^ableclothspuddled 

3 . To make (water) muddy or dirty. Also j 
*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. The other..s*««. 
neuer puddle or annoy the course of toe deere tttniiiiig 

atdy pnddled vUib A. Hi4 cT O,* Sossnn 
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PUDIBUED, 


ytmiy xxit So the Iife>blood of this rosej Puddled with 
shameful knowledge, flows. 

b. To muddle, confuse; to sully the purity or 
clearness of. 

1604 Shaks. Oih, ni. iv 143 Something sure of State, 
Hath pudled his cleare Spirit 1650 H Morc Odserv in 
Mnikits Tyt , etc. (1656) 8x His phansie is pudled so and 
jumbled in the Limbus or Huddle of the Matter xa47 
Tennyson Princ , in 130 Such extremes, I told her, well 
might harm The woman’s cause ‘ Not moie than now', 
she said , ' So puddled as it is with favouritism 

4 . To reduce the surface of the ground, earth, 
clay, etc., into mud or puddle, by trampling and 
* poaching ’ it when wet ; hence, sfec^ to knead and 
temper a mixture of wet clay and sand so as to form 
a plastic mass impervious to water, used for various 
purposes See Puddlb sb. 4. 



works, and thereby to letain water equally with any clay 
1837 Ctvil Eng ^ Atch ^rnl 1 i/t The soil is then 

f madled round them. xB6i Musgravc By-roads 94 This 
ayer had been levelled to receive a stratum of clay, a yaid 
in thickness, and flrmly puddled. z88o Miss Bird Japan I. 
85 The rice crop . . needs to be * puddled ’ three times, I e for 
all the peopleto turn into the slush, and gi ub out all the weeds 
and tangled aquatic plants, which weave themselves fiom 
tuft to tuft, and puddle up the mud afresh round the roots 
b. To cover or line with puddle; to render 
water-ti^ht by the application of puddle 

x8xa in aouthey Comm -pi Bk IV. 391/9 Mr Tuke 
bequeathed .To seven of the oldest navigators, one guinea 
for puddling him up m his grave, x^ Stephens Bk 
Earjii 1. X79 It will be necessary to puddle the seams of the 
rock on that side of the well in which it dips downwaids. 
x8te Beck's Florist 235 If there is a small bog contrived in 
a ^ady corner, by puddling the bottom of a basin of stones 
with some tenacious clay. xSgy Baii^ey Pnnc- Fr%nt- 
growing Puddling the loots [of trees] to be shipped 
any distance, .consists m sousing the roots in a thin mud or 
paste of clay. 

5 . Iron Manuf^ To stir about and turn over 
(molten iron) in a leverberatory furnace, so as to 
expel the carbon and convert it into malleable iron. 

X70B [SCO PuDDUNG vil, sl 3 b]. xSw Urc Did Arts 
708The fine metal obtained by the com is puddled by a 
continuous operation, which calls for much care and skill. 
x8^ Rogers Agpic, ^Prices I xv, 953 This iron was., 
puddled in some rude fashion into blooms or masses weigh- 
ing about a hundred 

6. Gold-mining. To work (clayey or sticky wash- 
dirt) with water in a tub so as to separate the ore. 

x8g9 [see Puddling vU. sh 4I. 1864 Rogers New Rush 
n 96 There, in a row, the tub and cradle stands, The owner 
puddling with unoharteied hands X869 Routledgds Ev. 
Boy's Ann. 597 These buckets were hooted up .and their 
contents emptied into a big tub, where they were puddled. 

7 . Comb, (from sense 5 ; perh. orlg. Puddled 4, 
cf. PoDDLiNo vbl. sh 3 b) i puddle-ball, a rounded 
mass of iron formed in puddling ; puddle-bax, a 
flat bar formed by passing a puddMall between 
puddle-rolls \ puddle-steel, steel made by pudd- 
ling. Also, puddle-roll : see quot. 1858 ; puddle- 
train, a tram of puddle-rolls. 

1840 Civil Eng ^ Arch Jrnl. III. io<|/9 Improvements 
in rolling puddle balls or other masses of iron. 1858 Sm- 
MONDS Did Trade^ Puddle-rolls, a pair of large heavy 
rollers with grooved surfaces, between which [puddled] iron 
is passed, to be flattened into bars x86x Fatrbairn Iron 
X08 In this state it is called a puddle bar. xBfo P Barry 
Dockyard Econ 934 Turning out 600 tons of malleable iron 
and puddle steel weekly. 

Fuddled (po'd'ld), ppl a. [f. prec. + -id i.] 

1 . Rendered muddy or turbid by stimng, as water 
in a puddle ; dirty, miry, foul. Also/^, (foimerly 
sometimes, Muddled, confused, puzzled), 
z5<o Morwvng Evonym. 17 Fill a great pot with the 
puddled water. 1590 Shaks Com Eir.y i X73 Great 
pailes of puddled myre. X65X H. Morc Second Lash in 
Enthvs. TrL etc. (1656) The reeks and fumes of thy 
puddled brain. x8a» Hazlitt Tahle-t. Ser. ir i. (1869) S 
Spouting out tonents of jauddled politics from his mouth 
1839 J Rogers AnUpopopr. ii. iv. f 9. 179 Better go to the 
..pure original spring. .than dunk from puddled streams. 

2 . Turned into or filled with puddles 
x^o Dickens Barm Rudge xvi, One.. let the fragment 
of his torch fall hissing on the puddled ground. 1867 
Baker Nile Tnbut. lii. 67 All were wet fiom paddling 
through the puddled ground. 

3 . Converted mto Puddle {sb. 4); covered or 
lined with puddled clay so as to be water-tight. 

1706 Trans. Soc. Arts XIV, 340 Rarth m this puddled 
state becomes $0 dense as to resist the impression of water, 
which can by no means penetrate it x86k Smiles Engineers 
I. 353 The canal . is confined within a puddled channel to 
prevent leakage, ifex Dtuh Nnos ax Sept , A very con- 
siderable quantity of the puddled clay, had been removed. 

4 . Iron Manuf. Purified from carbon and 
rendered malleable by stirring up and turning over 
m a reverberatory furnace : see prec. 5, 7. 

1838 Simms Public Wks Gt Bni. 49 The puddled ball 
to be put under the shingling hammer and rolled into rough 
bars, by some called ‘puddled bars’. x86x Fairbairn 
179 The production of puddled steel. 

FnddDler (pt^’dlw). [f- Puddle v. + -eb'i.] 
One who puddles : chiefly in technical senses. 

L A workman employ^ in puddling iron. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 84 When in this semi- 


fluid state the pudd fer introduces an iron rod 1894 Bowkcr 
in HarpePsMag Jan 420 The flame may be made oxidis- 
ing, neutral, 01 reducing, at the will of the puddler. 

b An implement or machine for puddling iron. 
1875 Knight av, Mechanical puddleis have 

assumed turo forms i. The Mechanical Rabble 2 The 
rotary puddling-furnace 1894 Bowkcr in Harper's Mag 
Jan 421 The so-called ‘puddleis’ invented by Mr. Samuel 
Danks of Cincinnati 

2 One who works clay, etc. into puddle, or 
wlio covers or lines something with puddle see i 
Puddle ^ 4 

1884 C. G W, Lock Workshop Receipts Ser m 251/1 
This IS smoothed over with * puddlers' mine ' which is a soft 
hematite made into a paste with water. X899 Daily News 
June p/x Ihe puddlers, who must reach the clay, have 
ad to go down as far as 63ft 

8 . One engaged in puddling for gold see 
Puddle v. 6. 

1883 Keighley Who are Von 55 The puddleis* horses aie 
all at rest xBpo ‘R Boldrewood’ Col Reformer (1891) 
985 He was not a miner, a speculate, a reefei, nor an engine- 
driver, a clerk, or puddlei. 

Puddler, dial, var, Podler (young coal-fish) 
Puddling (pjp'dlig), vbl. sb. [f. Puddle v.-h 
-INO-I] The action of the verb Puddle; also 
concr, (see a). 1. gen t see the verb, sense i. 

1758 Mrs Dcuny in Li/i 4* Corr (1861) III. 516 We are 
well after foui hours’ walking, wondeiing, and puddling 
2 . The process of converting clay, etc. into 
puddle, or of lining or covering something with 
puddle to make it water-tight ; also concr. « 
Puddle sb. 4. Also attnb 

tjSa J Brindley m S Hughes Mem (Weale’s Papers 
Civ, Engin 1844 1 47), [It is said that when in his evidence 
lie was making frequent use of the expression] puddlinff, 
[some of the membeis were anxious to know wliat puddle 
really was] 1796 Trans Soc Arts XIV 938 The system 
of puddling in embankments made near to the sea 1834-47 
T. S Macaulay Field Foittf. (1851 j 125 To construct the 
interior of the dam with well tempered clay, called puddling 
x86i Smiles Engineers I 353 So to work the new layer of 
puddling stuff as to unite it with the stratum immediately 
beneath. 

8 . The process of decarbonizing cast iron by 
stirring and turning it over continuously in- a 
furnace, so as to render it malleable. 

(The operation is described minutely by Dr Beddoes in 
Phi Trans. (X791) LXXXI 173, but the word not used.) 

1830 Urb Diet. Arts second operation completes 

the nrst, and is called puddling. x86z Fairbairn Iron 9 
In 1783-4, Mr Cort of Gosport introduced the processes of 
puddling and rolling. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss s. v , Sili- 
con and phosphorus are also hrgely removed by puddling 
b. attnb, as puddling forge, furnace, process, 
roll ( « puddle-roll, Puddle v. 7). 

179B D Musiict in Phil Mag II. 14 One of the principal 
opeiations well known by the name of the Puddling Pi oce&s. 
x8as J- Nicholson Operat Mechanic 3^4 When the cake 
of metal is broken into lumps of a convenient size, it is taken 
to the puddling furnace^ where it is heated with coals, 
without the aid of an aitificxai blast. 1839 tJRr Diet Arts 
704 Cylinders which serve to draw out the ball, called 
puddling rolls, or roughing rolls x86a Edm Rev CXVl. 
296 Cinder is the refuse of the puddling forge 

4 . In Gold-mining \ see Puddle v. d. Also 
attnb, as puddling machine, tub, 

1830 Cornwallis New World I 133 The cradle, .proved 
very ineffectual in liberating it [the gold] from the stiff clay 
which suggested the use of a puddling tub in its stead. 
x8qo * R. Boldrewood * Miner's Right v, The wash-dirt has 
to be . .subjected to a puddling machine. 
Fu’ddlingfi^//*^* [f. asprec. +-IN&2.] That 

puddles, in various senses: see the verb. (In 
quots., a vague term of contempt » Muddling, 
PiDDLiNa ppU adjs^ 

1764 'Saoaz Mayor of G. n Wks 1799 I* *84 You paltry, 
puddling puppy. 1777 Lady Sarah Lennox in Life 4- Lett 
(T9ot) 1. 260 At a little pudhng bathing place of my 
brother’s by the sea 1803 Mary Charlton Wife 4 Mis- 
tress 1 105 Rescued from the absurd and puddling manage- 
ment of Its inconsistent mother 

t Pu’ddllflli, a, Obs, [f. Puddle sb. h- -ish 3 .] 
Partaking of the nature of a puddle ; puddly 
xfi33 T James Voy. 94 Here the colour of the water 
changed : and was of a puddlehsh and sandy red colour. 
Ibid., Thick puddleish water. 

Pnddly (p»‘dh), a. Also 6-7 pudly, -lie, 7 
pudley. [f. Puddle sb. + -y.] 

1 . Havmg the quality of a puddle, or of * puddle ’ 
{sb. 3) ; muddy, turbid, as water or other liquid ; 
moie generally, Foul, dirty. Now rare or dial 

>559 Morwyno Evonym. 75 They will driue down the 
pudly matter to the bottom. x 5 oo Surflet Connine Panne 
IV. XVI. 650 In a pudlie and troubled water X734 Swift 
Let to Panlkener Wks 1841 II. 725/9 Is it not suflicient 
to see a luminary like this now shining in a meridian lustre, 
but anon set for ever in a puddly cloud? x86i Clayton 
Frasik O' Donnell 69 0 to see him tossing m the mud and 
his fine coat and cap all puddly 

2 . Full of or abounding in paddles 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. vii. Plashing in the cold 
puddV ruts X889 J K Jerome Three Men 11, You find a 
place., not quite so puddly as other places. 

Puddook, Sc. var. Paddock xA'i, frog , obs. f 
Paddock enclosure ; dial var. PuttockI. 
Pnddy (p*' di), a. 7 dial. [cf. Pud, hand, paw ; 

belly] * Short, tbick-set ’ {Eftg. Vial. 
Vict.Yi stumpy; pudgy. 


1849 Alb Smith in Punch II. 24 The ohve blanches., 
poking their little puddy fingers into the creams 1849 — 
Pottleton Leg. 283 One or two little girls had squeezed the 
keepsakes so tightly in their little puddy hands Z874 
Jefferies John Smith's Shanty in Toilers of Field (1892) 
i^Theii red ‘ puddy ’ fists were fat. 

Pudency (pi 27 *densi). [ad. late L.pudentia, 
f pudens, -entem, pr pple. of pud-ere to make or 
be ashamed: see -enoy] Susceptibility to the 
feeling of shame ; modesty, bashfiilness 
161X Shaks Cymb. rr v xi She did it with A pudencie 
so Rosie That I thought iier As chaste, as vn-Sunn’d Snow. 
X794 C PicOT Female Jockey Club 4 Wheie Hypocrisy too 
often puts on the mask of pudency. x86o Emerson Cond 
Life, Constd. Wks. (Bohn) II. 425 There is a pudency about 
fiiendshi]^ as about love 1902 Gilderslcevb in Amer 
Jml. Philol XXIII, 13s Unless we are taught to observe, 
we do not notice the pudencies of Homer. 

Pudendal (piwdemdal), a. [f, Pudbnd-um-h 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the pudenda ; pudic. 

*799 PuDicAL a ], x8o3 Med. Jrnl. IX 395, 1 have 
never divided with it the pudendal artery. X898 P Mansok 
Ti op. Diseases xxvs 441 It [granuloma] is practically con- 
fined to the pudendal region. 

Pude’ndouSi a rare. ? Ohs. ff. L. pudend-us 
(see next) -ous.J To be ashamed of ; shameful, 
x68o Counterplots%(i Disclosing those pudendous enormities 
which he had done 1807 Syd Smith Plymlefs Lett, li 29 
A feeling laughable in a priestess, pudendous [1808 shameful] 
in oiliest i 

[| Pudendum (pl^demd^m). Usually in pi. 
pudenda. [L., neuter gerundive oi pudere to 
cause shame, ashame, lit * &at of which one ought 
to be ashamed*, used as sb., commonly in pi.] 
The privy parts , the external genital organs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xlviii (Bodl. MS.), Also 
foi schame }iese paityes hatte pudenda he schamehch 
parties.] X634 SiR T Herbert Tiav 15 She [Hottentot] 
will immediately pull by hei flap, and discouer her pudenda. 
Z748 Hartley Oostrv. Man i. iv. 449 The original Sources 
of the Shame 1 elating to the Pudenda are probably the 
Piivacy requisite [etc ] 1841 Ramsbotham Obsteir. Med. 
(1855) 33 These parts, closing and surroundmg the genital 
fissure, altogether constitute the pudendum. 
tPudep, Puderer, obs. Ff. Pewteb, Pewojeker 
X307 Knaresborongh Wills (Surtees) I x Duas parapsides 
de puder 1588 CcUr Laittg Charters (1899) 280 [Twelve] 
patinarum puder plaittis. X598 in Sharp Cov. My si 
(1 82 0 922 note. The plumers, puderers, glaciates, and paynters 
' 1 ' Pudeswaie, obs. form of Paduasoy. 

1636 Bk Values in Scobelli^^^f 4 Ordin Pari. (1658) 474 
Wrought Silks called . Fudeswaies, 

Pudge ^ (p2^fis) ^i^l> and collo^. Also Sc. 
poodge {pads, pddg). [Origin obscure; npp. 
to a certain extent identical with Fodoe Not 
known before iptli c. Connexion with Sc. pud 
belly, and with pud- in Fuddino has been con- 
jectured; but the phonetic change would need 
explanation.] A short thick-set or fat person or 
animal ; anything short and thick. 

x8o8J AMiESON, Pudge, any very small house, a hut, Perihs 
x88o fbid.,^ Pudge [ed. 1825 Pudgel], (x) a term applied to 
a short, thick set animal or person ; also, to a person who 
feeds well , (2) anything short and stout, or small and con- 
fined, ns a house, a hut. 1802 E L Wakeman in Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch 28 July, The old town has always seemed 
to wish the glamor of immortali^ on its own account , for 
Its wigged pudges ofxulexs. its wicked old slave traders. 1905 
Daily Ckron 8 May 8/5 I he tight shoe ages the face appal- 
lingly, the tight glove makes a shapeless ‘ pudge ' of the hand 

Puteo^ [? Connected with OE 

pudd furrow, ? ditch (sec Fuddle jA). Cf, Sw. 
puss puddle, plash.] A puddle. 

x8ao Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 31 While countless swaims 
of dancing gnats Each water pudge surround i8ax — 
Vtll Mznstr. 11 32 He whisk’d o’er the water-pudge flirt- 
ing and airy. X847-78 Haluwell, Pudge, a ditch or giip 
Pudgy (p^’fijO, [In form and sense a denv. 
of Pudge 1 , and a doublet of Podgy, both forma 
being frequent in Thackeray, to whom the current 
use IS app largely due. If ^\ji>QY,pudsey (1754) 
was the same word, it would be the earliest 
member of the group, which otherwise appears 
only in the iqth c ; huL its connexion is doubtful ] 
Short and'thidk or fat 

183$ Dickens Sk Boa, Our Parish i, The vestry clerk.. 
IS a short, pudgy little man in black 1837 Thackcrav 
Razfenswlng i> l^eir fingers is always so very fat and 
pudgy, xft^ — Catherine 11, A fat, pudgy pale-hatred 
woman.. leaning on the Captain's arm i86a Atheimum 
sTSept. 403 A very short, pudgy omnibus 
I^dgy (pj?*d3i), d.* dial. [f. Pudge 2 + -y] 
Muddy, miiy. 

z8a7 CtARC hheph. Cal. 162 And Utter’d straw in all the 
pudgy sloughs. 

PudibTUld (pi»'dib 27 nd) , a rare, [ad. 
pudibund-us easily ashamed, bashful, modest, also 
shameful, f. pudire to make or be ashamed ; cf. 
Y.pudibond (i6th c in LittriS)] fa That is a 
subject of shame, shameful Obs. b. Modest, 
bashful, prudish. Also f PudlbtL'ndous a, Obs. 

1542 Boordb Dyeiary x, (1870) 953 Andyf any man. doth 
burne m the pudibunde places. 1636 Blount Glosso>gr , 
Pudibund, Pudihnndous, shame fac'd, bashful, modest, 
honest x888 Sai Rev 29 Dec. 785/2 To outrage the 
pudibund soul of their countryman. 1900 A Lang m 
Blackw Mag Mur 363/2 English literature became the 
most * pudibund the world has ever known. 
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PUFF. 


Hence Pudibn'ndlty {^edaniic), Pudlbnnd- 
ness, bashfnlnesSj prudery. 

1797 Bailey vol lit Pudibundness. i888iSbt^.i?tfe>.28 Jan 
JOQ Only the pudtbundU^ of the Editor of this Keview 
prenrents us from, at once vindicadng. the Great F B. X893 
j&nf ^ Feb. 13^2 Wecannot approve the edhor'spudibundity 
in omitting a lew * indecent words 
Pndic (piw’dik), a, (sd,) Also 5 -iq.ue, -yke, 
6 -ick, -lot), 5-7 -ike. [a. F. pudique (r4th c 
in Hafz,*Darm), ad. L. pudic~us shamefaced, 
modest, chaste, f, pid-ere to make or be ashamed.] 
tl. Having a keen sense of shame; modest, 
chaste. Obs. 


pudyice chastyte vnhurte, md* 37 Pudike 1562 Knok 
Resscmng Crvsragiieli (1563) Bij, An honest & pudick 
matron 1581 N. Bumin DispnL in Cath S ) 

1^2 Modest and pudtct bebauiour cumtie for vemen 16x0 
1 OFTE Hon* Acad itr 141 Modest and pudike Cynthitt 
2 . Anat* ^ PubekdaIi. 

1807-26 S Cooler First Lines Stag (ed s) 471 The ex- 


a _ _ 

+ PtL'dical, tf. and sb* Obs [f. as prec + -al ] 

A. adj* a. = Fodio a i* ^ Pobto a 2. 

1^x3 BitAx»HAW St IVerburge ii. 224 Blessed Werburge so 
glorious and pudicall 1799 Hooper Dici*^ Pndkal 
pudendal artery. A branch of the internal ihac 

B. sb Anat. * PuDio sb. 

1803 Fdin* Rev* I- 463 The origin and course of the 

external pudicals ate mote fuUy traced. 

Fudicity (pi«di’ati). Now rare, [ad, F. 
pudtciU (1417 in Godet), substituted for OF. 
pudtcicte (13-1 5th c,), ad. L pudUUiaf i*pttdic-t€s . 
see P0DI0.J Modesty, chastity. 

Furrow T Disc, 5, (1898) I. 47 Absolute experi- 
ence of her undoubted pudicitie. 1645 PAGrrr Hertmgr, 
(1647) *®-They broke the lawes of all pudicity and honesty. 
x 76<^^ H Brooke (1809) IV X09 Her pudiciiy 
aw^ me in the midst of tran^rt 1879 M. R^rrisoN 
Milton uu The pndictty of his behaviour and l^guage 
covets a soul tremulous with emotion, 
tPtt-dtfy, V. Obs. rare-o [f. L pidS-re to 
make or be ashamed + -bt ; the L. fonn would 
have been : c£, pat^acere, rubefacere'\ 
*8® Blouot GUsso^,FitdiJy, to make ashamed, to make 
to blush, to be ashamed 
Padiswaty, obs form of Paduasoy, 

+ Pu*dlay. Obs* See quota. 

i'Pu’dor, Obs* Also 7 -ore, -onr. [a L. 

shame, modesty, f root of pud-h-e to make 
OT be ashamed. So F,pudeur (idth c. in Hatz.),] 
Due Mnse of shame; bashfulness, modesty 

1639 G. Daniez, 
MiKe..Has sung the beauties of 
devme Pudoie. His second Love, the Darlina of bis Soule 
iSf CR/f I.61S There isa Pudor in it, it 

greatLords never knew it. s686 Aguonbv 
4” Pudour and Sanctity 
that^Uikes the S^tot with Respect. 

Pn^y(pa^a2i),<i.(5^) AlsoSpudsey. pCon- 
nectcd With Pod hand, paw. If related to 
It IS an earlier form,] Plump. ^ ^ 

{1781) VII. xliu air He 

l?*“‘veChdiaiiname.] The 
venada, Pudua h^ilit or Cermt iudu, a verv 
smdl species of deer, native to Chili. ^ 

ofe £ Pooh Pw a.y, v.i ; var. Pw z..8 
II Puevlo (pwbh), pwe-bhi) [Sp . = neoDle 

; of^New Mexico, etc FueHa 
irwoSi"® ^"“^nsjdwelling 
7 There was 

Indiana 't8i< W submissive 


2 . Short for PuM Indian: see above. 
i8^ G. A* McCall Lett fr. Frontiers (1868) 497 The 
xehlos were sdmitted to the rights of mtivenship by the 
[exican government under Iturhide X89X Ciutwbers* 
^Hcycl yfll 482/1 The Pueblos are making steady pro- 
gress in civilisation and education. 
fPuella'iity. Obs* lare-^ [f. L puellar^is 
girlish (f. puella a girl) + -ity ] (See qiiot ) So 
Puellile, Puellular adjs* (nonce-wds), proper 
to little gills. 

16*3 CocKCRAAr, PueUartiie, girlishnesse x86x Sai Rev 
3 Aug 123 In many cases [they] aie trivial and puellular, 
if we may be allowed to coin a much-needed feminine for 
puerile 1891 Guai dtan 29 Apr. 682/2 [The tale] would be 
too pueUile— may we coin a word?— foi strictures, had not 
the writer challenged them by her intioduction 
Puer, obs. f. Pube a*, var. Pobe sb. (bense 5). 
t Fu'erice. Obs rare* [ad. L puenti-a boy- 
hood, childhood, f. pier a boy, child; cf. obs. 
'^.puence (i6th c ) J Boyhood, childhood. 

z48t Botoker Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) b ly, They can 
sey no reason how olde age entrith souner m the man 
after adolescence, no more than doeth adolescence aftir 
puerice, callid childbode 1660 Gavoem Rrowing 143 He 
drank in learning not by drops, but as a sponge , even in 
his pucnce or minority 

FuericnXtiire (pi» eriloi Itiur). [ad mod.F. 
ptterictiUuie (Littrd), f. L. puer a child + culihra 
CuLTUBE.] The learing of children, as an arl, or 
branch of sociology. 

190X Bnt Med Jml 6 Apr. 857/2 The defence of child 
hood (pueriMlture, suckling, weaning) 1904 Daily News 
20 Sept. 6 France is realtsuig the enormous impoitance 
and the urgency of this question of *pueri-culture', as the 
everts call it. 

Puerile (pi^'eroil), a (sb ) [ad L. puerfUis 
boyish, childish, f. puer a boy, child: see -ilf, 
Cf, F, puinl^ -tU (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm,), peih, 
the immediate source.] 

1 . Of, pertaining or proper to a boy or child ; 
youthful, boyish, juvenile. Now rare exc. as m 2. 

i66x K, W, Conf, Charae To Rdr (1B60) 13 Let the 
reader mend what he sees amisq in these puenll exercises, 
«x69S Wood Oxoil (1721) H 602 CFranciscus Junius] 
was educated m puerile Learning at Leyden in Holland. 

45® public hives of puerile lesoi t 
ff5*i Lang 7 I here is no subject of puerile 

mcwltahon that more imperatively calls for a good teacher 
p. Of respiiation ; Charactenzed by the loudei 
pulmonary murmur found in children, whidi in 
adults is usually a sign of disease. 

1 4) IL 526 Distinguished 

by M Laennec by the name of puenle or tiacheal, ^34 I. 
Fortes Laennoe s Dts Cltest ^ed 4)289 Respiration was 

P““'* 

a. Wejimiaiive.) Merely boyish or childish, 
juvenile ; immature, trivial, 

in Somers Tracis L 211 Moved 
with an Itch of being in Print, they publish their own 
f 9 l!?.'='P‘>o»- ,i 7 S« Eam, 0 »rL? 

almost said puerile 


are iiriiHiig ana i nad almost said puerile 

ost™, alien, which we have had to poiJi't StS SeSlT 

Sb* pi {^ 1 ^ puertha) Childish things, 
conditions, or productions. 

1659 (^UDEN Tears Ch* i. i, 27 Which seek m rseHn/v.. 

CO tneir puwles, their long coats and cradles fiBoa 
•Anthony Hope HinPs Mirror u, A manW^/A^S? 
to hi^elf rwt altogether puerile, they are parcel of the 
c^plex explanation of his existent helf) ^ * 

Hence Pu-erilejr adzi., m a puerile fashion; 
Puea^encss, = Puerility; ^*erlllze z>. 
to make puenle. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Pueiilely. Puenleness ztsx. Female 

i'’pne^adr«??AI«or‘™ r 

P,a,a 75 PaaifenesB o?tS^d 

Jt’X!'? of being a child; childhood; 

between seven and fourteen 
tn Thoms Prose Rent* (1828) III Qmncy’ 

o|from Sc\^i^ not shaken 





ness, triviality 

of pierilitiraiS^hJ|3f4im^‘ 

nr m § i In nothin^ it™ 


be With a and pi* An instance of childishness 
in behaviour, work, or speech; a thing that 
embodies or displays childishness. (In quot. 1 779, 
juvenile productions.) 

C1450 MaukindZi^ in Macro Plays 30 Ewyr to offend, & 
euei to aske mercy, jiat ys a puerilite. z 6 gi 2 Dryupn . 9 / 
Fureniont's Ess 363 Relaxing sometimes to veiy gieat 
Puerilities 171 a Addison No 279 ? s Ihose trifling 
Points and Puerilities that are so often to be met with in 
Ovid. X 779 Johnson L P*, Comley Wks II 7 Of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley theie is no doubt, since a 
volume of his poems was printed m his thirteenth year 
1830 Scott Devwiol lii 116 The genius of Milton alone 

cfiiild discard all thpsA viilo-ar mififililipc tAc..* IT amv* 


pueiihty, witii a glory in ojuicn leai uuc a gooa, genuine, 
hearty lepiesentative of English flesh and blood. 
tPue-rper, a* Obs* rare-^* In 5 corrupiy 
puarpure. \pA'h*pueipr-us see next. Cf, Ob'. 
pterpre Pueepery.] Paitunent 
C14S0 Mirour Salmcioim 4978 Thi puaipure wombe 
childy^ng godson intacie and cloos 

Puerperal (pw/iSuperal), a [f. L pte} pr-m 
parturient, bunging forth children (f. pter a child 
■h -/ar-xLT bringing forth) + -AL. So F.puetpc^al 
(1835 in Diet* Acad*)*] Of, pertaining to* accom- 
panying, or ensuing ^on paiturition. 

17M T Denman (title) Essays on the Puerpeial Fever, and 
on Pueiperal Convulsions. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvi. 225 
Ilithya, ai bill ess Of pangs puerpeial. 1874 Bucknile & 
Tuke Psych Med (ed. 3) 3So Hie term Puerperal Insaxiity, 
Mania, or Madness, is by diffetent writers employed in a 
restricted 01 a comprehensive use. 

Hence Pue rperally adv* (in Cent* Diif*), 
tFuerpe-rial, a. (sb*) Obs* ^art* [f. L. 
puerptri-um Pherffaiy + -al J Of or pertaining to 
child-birth, b. As sb, (pi* ) things or matters per- 
taining to child-birth 

x6a8 GauleP?^^ The (1629) xi6 What pieparation for 
Pueiperials ? What ready helpe of a Midwife? 1648 Beau- 
mont PsyHte xix. vi, With puerperial pain X7X0 T. Fullpr 
Phqfpt* Sxtefnp 256 The Tulip.. is a blessed,. Remedy 
for Puerperial Afier-Pains. 

PuerperouB(pw/|5-ap^r98),u!. rare* £f, as Puer- 
peral +-ous.] ePUERPEB. 

1656 hx/^HT Geoss 0 ^*, PueiperPus, that beareth children, 
or c^useth to bear and bring forth, or to be delivered of a 
child. 1658 in Phillips 

, Fue* 3 ^ 6 ry, rare Also in Lat. form puerpo'r- 
ium, fad. L. piterperi-um, f. puerper^ts: see 
Puerperal.] Child-birth , • confinement \ 

x6oa Fulbecke snd Pi Parall 60 As there » one con. 
ception of two twinnes, so there is one puerpene, though it 

S/!/ rSi *®Sa J. Mayer Comm. Pro- 

mets 56 [Ihey] make it plain that such a puerperv was to 
5 Apr 75C^2 Illustrating the 
clinical history ofnephntis in pregnancy and puerper^ 

A PeW-PELL 0B\ 

Fllff (iwf), sb* Forms : 3, 6 puf, 3-7 puffe, 6 

5 - [n, of action cognate 

with PuEP V* q, V.] 

1 . An act of puffing; a short impulsive blast of 
oreatn or wind ; an abrupt emission of air, vapour, 
fJSr/ufUqmt. 

I 579 J> fits and starts, intermittently, 

agirhn<s g«8 sewmmUm swasher windes^y^ i where 
See NaplJrTn P. JS* 
W0«ld r«ui OTTiv. 

After. R 122 Hwo nule >uncben beonne wunder 



— amaze me, 

out-Wuh a-pSrof bS '‘'STcVwm 

^5 The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, Makes half a 

SM ssjrse-p.gSss'^S 

i-wt " SAftr " ^ 



r,oo_^ . oixieen xSay Macaulay Machta- 


t/elh (1887) 4 

sixty years oi 


AS ThaT rVi, A 7 i«acaulay jSss*, Machta- 


twrafile. iw3;^“SXW“'ra'“‘«lyncoi 

this attempt w.astoSs^g^ ” pucnlity , 


hnnghonSL Whnes, which many TraucUere 

of dr,^*thMike^““*‘’™*‘‘°‘' ewiswott 

.!nay te V- ”** ™, nxnniur 

^ywalic puff bavmgavwy IniiiMdnai 
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PUFF. 


tbc puffs of smoke from thek pipes of red clay. 1838 Longf. 
M* Siand^k v< 33 Suddenly fiom her side Daitra a puff 
of smoke, and floated seaward. x88p Phillips Vesuo iv. 
118 Pttflfe of vapour were rismg at various points 
e. slmig and dml Breath, * wind 

1827 Sporting Mag XXX 137 Taking the puff out of most 
of the nags 2863 W G Baldwin AJr Jffnnitng ix 387 
Sustaining three more savage chaiges, the last .far from 
pleasant, as my horse had all the pun taken out of him. 

2 A swelling caused by inflation or otherwise ; 
a blister, tamoiir, protuberance, excrescence. 

2^8 Elyot Becta. a lyttelle puffe, whiche nseth 
in breadde whanne it is haken. Ibid.^ Clawts^ also puffes 
growing in the stemmis of great trees 2582 Mulcastbr Posi- 
UonsvfH (X887) 76 The v^ement vpright wrastUng taketh 
awaie fetnesse, puffes, and swellinges. 2676 Marvbll Mr. 
Smtrke 22 Having thus plumed him of that puffe of Feathers, 
with which he buoy'd himself up m the Aiie. 2715 Lbohi 
Palladio's Arekii (2742) 1 . 5 The Iron to be without knots, 
puffs, or flaws 1897 Mary Kikqslly W Africa 59 Men 
and women alike wear armlets, and in . the women . , you see 
puffs of flesh growing out from between them. 

b. In costume, A rounded soft protuberant mass 
formed by gathenng in the stuff at the edges and 
leaving li full in the middle as if inflated. Also, 
a similar mass formed of nbbons or small featheis, 
or by rolling in the ends of the hair on the head, 

a 2^2 ? Marston Pasaml Kath i 124 Nor doe 1 enuie 
Polyphemian puffes, Swizars slopt greatnesse. 1606 Sir G, 
Goosecappc in. 11. in Bullen 0 PI, XU p See my wife , 
Busied to staich her French puiles, and her puffs 26x7 
[see Puffed ppl a, ib]. 1666-7 Pepys Diary 4 Feb,, 
Mrs. Steward, very fine, with her locks done up with puffes, 
as my wife calls them x688 B, Holme Amtourym 98/x 
Half Sleeves., are made., with Puffs, or ruffled m the turn- 
up, 2729 Mrs. Delany in Lfe ^ Corr (x86x) I. 244 Her 
lappets tied with puffs of scarlet ribbon. 2B60 itlusir. Lond, 
Bows 26 May 510/2 Bonnets . . with velvet flowers and 
delicious puffs, composed of a mass of small feathera 2889 
Laiesi Nows s Sept. 7 Puff of muslin, forming a panier. 
2900 Wtstni Gas, 20 Sept 3/2 The beautifully arranged 
forehead puff that almost all Parisians affect. 

3 . A kind of fungus; Puff-ball i. dial 

2538 Elyot Diet., Tuber, a puffe growyim on the ground 
lyke a musherone or spunge Dodoens \\\ 1 313 

The rootes be round and swollen like to a Puffe or Turnep 
2602 Holland PUt^ U. 133 All the sort of those Puffes 
and Toadstooles 2847-78 Halliwcll, Pnpf, a puffball 
+b. Somekindof apple* also called Puffin (^3). 

2655 Moufbt & Benni t Health's Ivipr . (2746) 291 Apples 
be so divers of Form and Substance.., some consist moie of 
Air than Water, as your Pufli, called Maia pulmonea . 

4 b +a. An instrument like a small bellows, 
formerly used for blowing powder upon the hair. 
Ohs, b. A small pad of down or other flossy sub- 
stance, for applying powder to the hair or skin. 
More fully Powdbb-fuff. 

2658 Songs Costume (Percy Soc ) 263 To eject powder in 
your hayre, Here is a pritty puff 2712 Steele ^eci. 
No 47B r 13 On the other [side], Powder Baggs, Puffs, 
Combs and Brushes 2738 Johnson Idler Na 5 r it If the 
hair has lost Its powder, a lady has a puff. xSsa-^ Goods 
Siu^ Med (ed. 4) Iv. 507 The pediculus pubis is best 
destroyed by calomel mixed with starch powder, and applied 
by means of a down puff. 2908 Lady xo Dec. 1106/3 

* Beauty Box ' containing . . one box of face powder, with 
swansdown puff, . is sent post free. 

1 0 . A small vessel for spi inkling scent. Obs. 

*438 m Test, Ebor (Surtees) II, 25 note, Unum puff 
argenti pro aqua rosarum spargenda, 

5 . A name for vanons kinds of very light pastry 
or confectionery; now esf a piece of puff-paste 
(usually three-cornered), or a light porous cake, 
inclosing jam or the like; also, a light confection 
resembling a macaroon In quot 1908 =* Puff- 
paste. (So LG. puffe, puffe-brodt ) 

2429 Liber jRolls) 1 . 353 Pams levis qui dicitur 

* pouf*. 2769 Mrs Kaffald Eng Housekpr, (1778) 164 To 
make German Puffs 2772 Mrs. Haywood New Present 
xgs Lemon Puffs Chocolate Puffs. Ratafia Puffs 2795 
SoUTHLY Lett, A, ipain (1808) IL 21 The hostess there 
had just made some puffs, and begged me to eat one, 
^2845 Hood Sweets 0/ Youth 3 , 1 used to revel in a pie, or 
puff 28^ Jam-puffs [see Jam sb » c], 2908 Wesim Gas 
25 Aug 7/1 In pastry nothing is so heavy as puff that has 
failed* 

0 . fig. An inflated speech or piece of display , an 
empty or vam boast; vaingloiy or pride; vam 
show, showy adornment ; inflation of style, bom- 
bast ; brag, bluff ? Ohs. 

2367 Drant Horace, Ait Poei^ Aiij, Put out no puffes, 
nor thwackyng woids. 2631 R. H, Arrmgnm. Whole 
Creature xix 331 The Idolatrous Fhilistins , . all in their Puffe, 
and lollity, swelling with ponme and pride 1680 H. More 
Apocal Apoc. 250 A blind puff of pride and vanity of Mind 
2747 W, Horsley Fool (1748) H, 166 It's all Puff> he bas 
but a very indifferent Person 2814 Sporting M XLIII 
03 A real or pretended challenge generally believed, how- 
ever, to be mere puff. 18x9 Scott Let, to Ld Montagu 
3 Oct. in Lockhart Life, We gave our carnage such addi- 
tional dignity as a pair of leaders could add, and went to 
meet him [Prince Leopold] m full puff, xSat Arnold 
25 Apr in Stanley Lfe 4 Corr,^ I 65 Any thing like puff, 
or verbal ornament, 1 cannot bring myself to, 

+ b. Anything empty, vain, or unsubstantial; 
a * thing of nought (Cf. breath^ Ohs. 

2580 Babington Exp, Lords f>rayer (1596) 46 He careth 
not for the puffes of thw world, birth, heautie, wealth or 
Wit 2583 Golding Calvin on Deui, cxaii, 1x97 A man 
would haue thought that all that euer had beene done in 
the person of Dauid nad been but a puffe z6o6 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. iv. iii Magnif 336 Honour is but a puffe, 
Life but a vapour. 

VOL.m 


7 Undue or inflated praise or commendation, 
uttered or written m order to influence public esti- 
mation , an extravagantly laudatory advertisement 
or review of a book, a performer or performance, 
a tradesman’s goods, or the like. 

(In quot z6oa the inflated praise of a flatterer ) 

[z6oa Mabston Ant 4* Mel iv Wks. 1856 I. 46 Blowne 
up with the flatten^ puffes Of spuney sycophants ] 273a 
London Mag I 8x Puff is a cant word foi tbe applause that 
writers and Book sellers give their own books &G. to pio- 
mote their sale. 2742 (^bser Let, to Pope 5, I am really 
driven to it (as the Puff in the Play-Bill siys) At the Desire 
of several Persons of Quality. 2774 Goldsm Petal no 
The puff of a dunce Jie mistook it ror fame 2779 Sheridan 
Cntic I. li 1794 C. PiGKJT Female yockiy Club 78 The 
amount .is consumed in paying newspaper pufli., 2827 
Scott yml. 13 Dec., My name would be only useful in the 
way of puff, for I really know nothing of the subject. 2889 
Ruskin Preeteriia HI, iv. 259 The last puffs written for a 
morning concert 

8 Applied to a person, a One who brags or 
behaves insolently, or who is puffed up or swollen 
with pnde or vanity ; a boaster, a braggart, ctrch, 

^899 JoNSON Cynthia's Rev, ni. 111, I he one a light 
voluptuous reueller, The other, a strange arrogating puffe, 
Both impudent and ignorant inougb. a 2662 Fuller 
Worthies, Norfolk {1^2) n 253 John Fastolfe, Knight .the 
Stage hath been overbold with his memory, making him a 
Thrasonical Puff, and emblem of Mock-valour 2830 Whipple 
Ess ^ Rev. (ed. 3) I 302 The age groaned under a com- 
pany of lewd, shallow-brained puffs, wretches who seemed 
to have sinned themselves into another kind of speaes. 

fb. One who praises extravagantly or unduly, 
esp. from Interested motives ; a writer of puffs : 
= PUFFKB 2. Obs. 

2752 Chesterf Lett xo June (1774) III 299 Lady Hervey, 
who IS your puff and panegyrist, writes me word., that you 
dance very genteelly xT&f Foote Patron r. Wks, 1799 I 
337 The fellow has got a little m flesh, by being puff to the 
play-house this winter. 2789 Sheridan Critic 1 1, [Name 
of a character} Mr. Puff, a gentleman well known in the 
theatrical woild 

c. slang, A decoy in a gambling-house. 

2732 Genii Mag I. 25/1 Officers established m the most 
notorious Gaming-Houses. 5 Two Puffs, who have Money 
given ’em to decoy others to play. 2735 Mem, Capu P, 
Drake II. x 225 , 1 .now and then ventured a Guinea at the 
other Banks in Earnest, to prevent any Suspicion of my 
being a Fuff. 

9 . attnb, and Cotnb (Some of these may be 
from the stem of Puff z/.) f a. aitrtb. or as at^. 
That IS like a puff m senses 2-6 Puffed, inflated, 
swelling (ht, rind fig.). Obs, 

2472 in Swayne Sarum Churckw, Ace, (i8g6) x, j pall of 
blew puffe feathers m manner of scaloppys. 2598 E. Gilpin 
Skiat 1. (2878) 36 Like aSwartrutters hoseliis puffe thoughts 
swell, With yeastie ambition, 259B MARSTONiyri? Vtllante 
21 vii, Meanht thou that wasted leg, puffe bumbast boot? 

b. Comb., as (in sense i) puff-roar, -wind\ (in 
sense 5) puff-tart \ (in sense 7) puff-nmster, •pur- 
veyor, -trap, -writing*, f puff-bagged a,, wearing 
puffed < bags * or breeches ; puff-box, a box to 
hold toilet-powder and a powder-puff; pufif- 
breeohes, puffed or inflated breeches; tpufl*- 
cole, a variety of cole or cabbage (see quot.); 
t pufl’-doctrme, vain or empty doctrine; puff- 
a fish of either the Teirodontidse or DiodoniulBo ; 
also called, from their habit of inflating themselves 
with air, globe-fish, swell-fish, ext puffer', in quot. 
a Tetrodon ; puff-leg, a humming-bird of the genus 
Eriocnemis, having tufts of down upon the legs ; 
puff-uetting = letff-ntUtng (see Leaf sb. 17); 
puff-pig, local name in Newfoundland for the 
porpoise (« puffing-pig, 8.v. Puffing ppU a, i); 
t piiff-xing, (app.) a counterfeit ring made hollow 
instead of solid ; puff-shark, a Californian species 
of dog-fish, Catulus uier; pufif-stoue, local name 
for the soft porous marlstone of the Middle Lias ; 
puff-throated a , having a puffed or mflated throat ; 
puff-wig, a puffed or full wig; + puff-wing, an 
inflated or prominent * wing ’ or projection oa the 
shoulder of a dress 

2653 U&QUHART Rabelais ir. ii, Great drops of water, such 
as fall from a ^puff-bagged man in a top sweat C2843 
Carlyle Hist hk, yas / 4* C/tas. I (2898) 260 The huge 
’’’puff-breecbes of the time x6xo Venner Via Recta vii. 
X35 The top-leaues and heads of Cole that are but a little 
closed, which we commonly call ^Puffe-cole. 2629 H 
Burton Truth's Triumph ix This Pontifician ^puffe doc- 
trine of prgiaratory workes, 1883 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 407 There were little ■*puff.fish, sometimes as round 
as a puff-ball, sometimes as flat as a pancake. 2874 Wood 
Nat Hist, 318 The Copper-belhed ■'♦Puff-leg The 'puffs * 
look like refined swan s down, »6a Harangues Celebr, 
Quack-Doctors Ed. Let, To the Orator of Orators, and 
*Puff-Ma5ter.General of LincoIn*s-Inn-Fields 1882 *Puff 
Netting [‘lee leaf netting s.v. Leaf si. 17] x86x L. L. 
Noble Icebergs gx At the mention of the *puff pig, the 
local name for the common porpoise, we indulged ourselves in 
a childish laugh. 2908 Atheueeum xi Apr 442/2 According 
to Haxlitt, the rejected ^puff-purveyor was none other than 
Charles Lamb. 2(^4 More Conf agst Tnb, ni. Wks 
1228/1 Like a ^puffe rynge of Pans, holowe, lighte and 
counterfait in deede 2592 Greene Upst, Courtier G j b, 
Puffe nnges, and quaint conceits. 2^2 Stanyhurst ^nexs 
II (Arb ) 57 East, weast and Southwynd, with ^ufroare 
mightelye ramping xmA G F. Holder Bsg Game at 
Sea 118 (Illustration), The *Puff Shark of California and 
Its Eggs ^1640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 


173 In this towne [Dursley] is a rocke of a strange 
stone called a *Puffe stone. 2742 De Foe's Tour Gt. Bnt, 
(ed. 3) II 252 That soft, easy-to-be wrought Stone at 
Great Banington, called Puff-stone, prodigiously strong and 
lasting 2829 Glover's Hut, Derby I. 100 Tufa, tophus, 
puff-stone ot marl stone is a porous soft stone. 2906 Wesim, 
Gob 4 Aug. 5/3 Before each man was a "^puff tart and a 
glass of ginger-beer. 2863 Bates Nat, Amazon ii (1864) 
36 A species of ^puff-throated manikin, a little bird which 
flies occasionally across the load. 1796 Mod GnllweFs 
Tran), 173 News-paper, *puff-trap, yields supply of game 
2702 Farqvhar inconstant 1 t, Here, sirrah, herei ten 
guineas for thee ; get thyself a drugget suit and a *puff-wig, 
and so 1 dub thee Gentleman-Usher. 2582 Stanyhurst 
Mneis ii (Arb ) 69 Much lyk to a ’^pufwynd, or nap that 
vannished hastlye. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. i, You 
shall see 'hem 'flock about you with their *puffe wings, and 
aske you, where you bought your lawne 1807 Southey 
Espriellds Lett, III 58 *Puff.writing is one of the strange 
trades in London 

Puff (p» 0 , V, F orms s 3-5 puffe(n, 4-7 poff(e, 
5 pouff(e, 5-7 puffe, 7- puff. Pa. t. and .pple. 
puffed (ppft); 3, 6 pufte {pa,t), 4 poffed, 6 
poflPte (/a. pplel), 5-9 puft. [ME pufi sb. and 
pttffen vb. appear together in Ancren Riwle, early 
in X3th c,, as well-established words, tbe verb im* 
plying an OE. ^pujfian, existing beside tbe recorded 
form pyffun (imper pyf, pa. t,pyfie) 

^puffhjan and ^fiuj^an, (Or OE. pyjffan might 
perh, itself give HiKpuffm in the same way as 
OE. kycgel appears m Ancren R. as cu^el, later 
cudgel,) Of onomatopoeic ongin, representing the 
action and sound of emitting from the lips a puff 
of breath. Kindred forms, either from OTeut or 
formed afiesh, appear in MDu puffen to puft, 
blow, early niod.Du./^*biicca, buccamm inflatio , 
bombus, flatus, sclopus * (Kilian) ; pof * puff*, poj- 
bal ‘ball blown or puffed up’ (Hexham) ; p^e?t, 
‘flare, sufflare, buccas inflare, tiirgere, ampuUari’ 
(Kihan); ‘to puf, blow, swell up, to boast, brag, 
vaunt' (Hexham) 

Other senses oi puffen, pofieti, in LG. and Du», and thence 
m mod.Ger , Da , Sw , os to strike with an audible knock, to 
pop, thump, bang, crack, or simply to strike, and of the 
cogn sb. in the corresponmng sense of an audible blow, etc., 
may have been developed from the same original word, or 
maybe later echoic formations expressive of sudden noise \ 
cf. F poif, ‘an exclamation expressing the noise of some- 
thing falling’, with derived vb. pouffer, also F. soufilet, 
from souffler to blow.] 

1 . tntr. To blow with a short abrupt blast or 
blasts; to emit a puff of air or breath; to escape 
as a puff. To puff out, up, to issue, arise in puffs 
[Cf ffiooo in Napier OE Glosses i x 885 , Sptraniis, t. 
suMantis, [gl,} piffendes. Ibid, 4932 Exalauit, ui apyfte. 
fold, xviii, 42 Ejfauii, pyfle 2000 m TeehmeVs Ztsehr, 
(1885) 11 , 231 Pyf on binne scyte finger.] 
aizzs Auer R, 224 Vor nouffer iie mei |ie wtnd..fu 1 en 
bine boule b^uh hit puffe on bute 3if bi sulf hit makle. 
^2384 Chaucer H Fame iii, 776 Eolus toke his blake 
trumpe faste Andgan to puffen and to blaste. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl Episi. 350 When the windes cease pumng i6cxi 
Shaks. a, Y L. Ill V. 50 Like foggy South, puffing with 
winde and mine. 2656 Trapp Comm, yas, iv, 14 Thy breath 
IS in thy nostiils, ever ready to puff out. 2842 Borrow 
Zincah r. xi, § x, 53 The bellows puff until tbe coal is excited 
to a furious glow. 2865 Baring Gould Werewolves vii, 
The air puffing up off the blue twinkling Bay of Biscay. 

b. To breathe quick and hard, as when out of 
breath from running or other exertion ; to breathe 
hard, pant violently; often, to puff and blow*, 
hence, to run or go with puffing or panting. Also 
ip) irons, with out \ to utter breathlessly or with 
panting (quot 1599) ; (p) irons, in catesal sense: 
to cause to puff, to put out of breath (chiefly in 
pa. pple. • see Puffed 3). 

2377 Lakgl. P, pi, B xiii. 87 He shal haue a penaunce 
in his paunche and puffe at ecu a woide. 2582 MuLCASTsa 
Positions xxxiii. (1887) 2x9 To be hoat and chafe, to puffe 
and blow, to sweat. 2599 Nashb Lenten Stujfe (18^) 59 
[He] came lazily waddling in, and puffed out, Fork, Pork| 
Pork. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 11 i. 230 Flamins Doe puffe To 
winne a vulgar station 2720 Addison Toiler No. 165 F 4 
Puffing and blowing as if very much out of Breath. 
2806-7 J Berespord Miseries Hurt, Lfe (i8a6) v. xvii, 
After toiling and puffing up to the very top of the building, 
2898 Allbuti's Syst Med. V^oss They puff after trams, 

0. To send forth puffs or whiffs of vapour^ or 
smoke, as a steam-engine, or a person smoking 
tobacco; to move away, tn, out, with puffing, as 
a locomotive or steamboat. 

2782 CowPER Conversation 248 The dozing sages drop the 
drowsy strain, Then pause and puff— and speak, and pause 
^ain. z8^ D. G. Mitchell Battle Summer (1852) 222 
The railway engines are puffing out of Paris. 1862 Hughes 
Tom Bf own at Oxf. in, Sanders puffed away at his agar. 

MRa Riddell Austin Fnarsi, Where the trams now 
go puffii^ m and out of Cannon Street Terminus 1^4 
Outing fU. S ) XXIV 372/a A light rain was felling as the 
steamer puffed away from the South Stack Lighthouse, 
ta. inir. To blow abruptly from the lips as an 
expression of contempt or scorn ; to say * pooh I * or 
the like ; to ^eak or behave scornfully or insolently, 
to swagger, Ttff at, to express contempt of, to 
defy scornfully, to pooh-pooh. Odr. 

exxfid Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 25 Yf ye hadde seen 
bym ebaunge his colour, pouff, bio we, as a man ci uell prowd e 
and owterageouse. 2373 Laneham Let (1^2) 42 The King 
fumed,.. Fnnees puft, Bar[o]nz blustered, Lordz began too 



PUFF, 


loour. i6xi Bibli: Ps» x. s As for all his enemies, he pujleth 


Klankind, 

3 , Irons, To chive, impel, or agitate by putting ; 
to blow away, down, off, oui, up, etc with, a quick 
short blast ; to emit (smoke, steam, etc.) in puffs, 

a 1*25 Amr» R, a66 ^if a miracle nere pufte adun 
bene deouel I>et set on hire so ueste. 1377 Lancl PPf* 
B, V 16 Fines and plomtrees were puifed [C, \ i 119 poned] 
to be erthe. 1495 Tievisa's Barth Be P R xvt Ixxxi. 
(W. de W ) Lviij b/i Powder, hath that name for it « pnft 
wyth be wynde. JSfiy Horace, it 1. Gvj, That 

huffes It vp and pufies it downe. 1583 Stanyhurst ^neis 
m. (Arb ) 74 In three days sayling wee shal too Candye be 
puffed 1697 Drvden Georg i 623 When the clearing 
North will puff the Clouds away xyao Gay Tnma n. 391, 


1867 Trqllopu Ckton Barset xlvi, As he puffed the cigar* 
smoke out of his mouth X889 Doyle Micah Clarke 138 
Ballets which puffed up the white dust all around him. 

tl 3 . To blow short blasts (with mouth or 
bellows) upon (a fire) to make it bum up. Ohs. 

i6io B. JoNSOH Alch. II i, That’s his firc-drake, His lungs, 
his Zephynis, he that puffes his coales. x6^ TuraiiN 
WhiuJuUl in FI iu, EnU>ers. . .Which Fate puffs up unto 
a blaze a 17II3 Shensto^ Colemtra 52 She F oroents the 
iDfant flame, and puffs it into hfe. 

<3. To blow oot, extinguish with a puff 
1547 Bk. Marckaunies cli b. Some poore foole st3mketh 
vp a candell vpon a pyller, and cure marchaunt anone 
snatcheth and puffeth it out x6ax Quarlss Argalvs «}■ P 
(167® 51 This breath shall puff thee out. 175a Young 
Brothers i 1, Those That would make kings, and puff them 
out at pleasure. 1879 J Todhunter Alcestis 104 Yet we 
go out, lake candles puffed, not willingly. We die 

d. To smoke (a tobacco-pipe or cigar) m 
intermittent puffs 01 whiffs, 

x8oa W, Irving Kmekerh. iii. 111 (1820) ^9 Here the old 
burgher would sit puffing his pipe. i86xGeo Eliot 52 /<zx 
M VI, The farrier was puffing ms pipe rather fieicely 1875 
HJJames R. Hudson 1, Rowland .. lighted a cigar and 
puSed It awhile ui silence. 

e. To apply powder with a powder-puff, with 
the powder, or the surface, as object. Also cibsoL 

D. Jerrolu Men of CharaHer 11851) 5 Job tiled to 
puR^batiiis unsteady hand, sent forth the powder above, 
below, about, but not upon the head 1909 Lady 7 Jan, 
34/3 Aftcrxvards puff on a little nee powder. Ibtd sx Jan, 
zi6/x The skin should then be puffed over with her Beauty 
Powder. 

f To drive or cause to move with puffing. 

; Sviart Set IX. 147/1 He puffed his automobile up 


4 . To cause (something) to swell by puffing or 
blowing air into it ; to blow out or up , to mflate j 
to distend by inflation, or in any way, as by stuffing 
or padding, or, m costume, by bunchmg up the 
stuff in rounded masses 

Z539 in Vicary's Anai. (1888) App. iu 173 Apparelled in 
whyte Satten puffed out with crymsen saicenet 159a 
Greene Be/ Comty Catch Wks. (Grosart) XI. (x) What 
say you to ffie Butimer .that hath pollicies to puffe vp his 
meate to please the eye? 1670 Bwunt Anc. Tenures xi 
He should dance, puff up his Cheeky making therewith a 
sound XTM Somerville Chase itl 561 The Huntsman, 
putts hb Cheeks in vam Goldsm Hat Hist. (1776) 

VII. 153 This method of puffing itself up, is similar to that 
in pigeons, whose crops are sometimes greatly distended 
with air ^ 1899 AUbuits SysU Med VIL 618 The cheeks 
drawn in and puffed out by the respiratory movements. 
l 3 . ifUr, To swell up or become distended or 
swollen. 

1725 BradlifsFitni.Bict. s v. Zewon, Should the Lemon- 
Slips happen to puff or turn sower in the Vessels, wherein 
they aie kept. Ibid s. v. Sweetmeats, Wet Sweetmeats 
are subject to sour and puff, which proceeds from the 
moistness of the fruit 1737 Bracken Fameiy Inpr. (1737) 
II. 238 Th^ twlnd-gallsj will not rise and puff up 
Med. ymlXH. 119 When exposed to agradually mcreas^ 
fire, It [opium] begins to melt and to puff up 
c. irons To adorn witb puffs ; to dress the hair 
in puffs See Puff 2 b. 

xl^x Sarab j, Duncan Amer Girl in London 293 The 
hairdresser, she puffed and curled me 
S To 'inflate^ or cause to * swell ^ 

with vanity, pride, ambition, or the like; to make 
vain, piond, or arrogant; to elate, exalt in mind; 
rarely, to cause to swell with anger, to enrage 
(quots, 1555, 1815) Usually with up\ most 
commonly in pa. pple puffed up 
X526 Tindale Col, il. z8 Causlesse puft vppe with his 
fleshly mynde. 1535 Coveroale 1 Cor viu 2 Knowlege 
puffeUi a man vp, but loue edifyeth *555 Eden Decades 
240 K^ge lobn was puffed vp with anger. Z634 Hey- 
WOOD Maide^ead Lost 11 Wks 1874 IV. Z22 There is no 
rtange of Fortune Can puffe me or deiect me. z^i 
DiwoEN^^r, A Ackii i 480 Not stain’d with cruelty, nor 
puft with piide X734 Db Foe Mem Cavalier (1840) 257 
Victory bad not puffed him up 18x5 Sorting Mag aLVi. 
156 Being puffed up with rage, they commenced an attack 
on the temporary paling. *863 K V. Neale Anal Th. A 
Nat, 223 Its tendency is to puff men up with a persuasion 
of their own greatness 

fb. (with up^ To exalt unduly in position or 
authority Obs. 

*838 Coveroale Judg, ix. ir Shal I leaue myswetnes and 
my good frute, and go to be puft vp aboue the trees ? i8» ' 
Bacon Ess., fudicature (Arb) 456 Puffing a Court vp 
beyond her bounds for their own scrappes and aduantage. 


isro 

1641 Milton Amuiado xiii 44 No more then a speciall 
endorsement could make to puffe up the foieman of a Jury. 

6 . To praise, extol, or commend m inflated or 
extravagant teims, usually fiom interested motives; 
esp to advertise with exaggerated or falsified praise. 
Also with ^(now 7 are or obs ). 

1735 Pope Prol Sat. 23? Full-blown Bufo, puff d by 
evry Quill, Fed with soft Dedication all day long X749 
Chesterf. Lett 27 Sept (177s) U Sit Charles 
Williams has puffed 30U (as the mob call it) here ex- 
tremely X750 Ibtd 12 Oct (1774) ni. 55 Where she will 
puff you, if I may use so low a word, ^1759 Saiwh 
Fielding Ciess of Delhoyn II 283 The Captain pioceeded 
. by puffing offhimself 1782 Hlie Blower Geo, Batenian 
II. 60 To puff his performances into notice. 1799 Med 
yml II. ISO The only way a quack-m^icine gets very 
celebrated, is, by its being constantly puffed off m adver- 
tisements. 78x3 Scott Lett 29 June, Each puffed 4he 
other in alternate compliments, which were mutually 
accepted. 1858 Lo. Sx. Leonards Handy Bh. Prop Law 
11 7 You may falsely praise, or, as it is vulgaily termed, 
puff your property. v « 

b. absoL (also with dependent clause). To tell 
or say to the praise of any one. 

c 1750 W. Stroud Mem. ro He wanted me to .puff for 
him (as he called it) that he had a large estate in Warwick- 
shire 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to viy Ass x, I could 
say such things about myself— But God ibrbid that I should 
puff' - , r 

o. ttUr To bid at an auction for the purpose of 
inflating or raising the price; cf. Pupfeb 2b, 
Popping vbl, sb, 4b. 

7 . Conih., as + puff-loaf that ‘puffs* loaves, 

1. e. causes them to swell up. (See also prec. 9 b.) 

1577 STAMYHURSTiVrcn Ax/, 111 mHahrtshed (15S7) II. 
23 The colerake sweeping of a pufloafe baker, ^ 

Fuff (p^pt)* ifd* Also 6 poffi. [Echoic. So also 
MDo. puf^ A representation of the act of blow- 
ing m puffs ; also, of blowing abruptly from the 
lips ; hence, an expression of contempt (cf. Pooh). 

tfi46o Towneley Mysi 11 277 Puf I this smoke dos me 
mych shame, z^i Caxton Reynard xxvi. (Arb ) 59 Puf 
said the foxe, he ye so sore afeid herof? x6o6 Sir G 
Goosecappe v 1. in Bullen 0 PI III. 89 Puffe, is there not 
a feather in this ayre A man may challenge for her ? c 1620 
Rowlands Pavn of Spy Knaves (Hunter. Cl ) 20 lie teach 
thee. .To take Tobacco like a Caualeere Thus draw the 
vapor thorow your nose, and say, Puffe, it is gone, fuming 
the smoke away. 1620 Sweinam Arratgfui i. 11. Aiv, 
Puffci giue me some ayre, 1 am almost stifled, puffe, Oh, 
my sides ' 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne I. iv 55, 

‘ 1 have found it so ’—puff, puff [smoking a cigar], 

Fu*ff-adder. [a. S. Afr, Du. pof adder: see 
Puff A large and very venomous African 
viper {Hztis or Clotho artetans), which puffs out 
or inflates the upper part of its body when excited, 
1824 Burchfll Trav. 1 . a6q It is well known in the colony 
by the name of the Pof-Adaer (Puff Addei ), Its venom is 
said to be most fatal 1834 Pringle Afr Sk. viii 279 The 
puff-adder is a heavy sluggish animal, veiy thick in pro- 
portion to Its length 1871 Kingsley A t Last li, But who 
will call the Puff Adder of the Cape .anything but ugly 
and horrible? 1896 List Autm Zool, Soc 643 Bxtis 
aneiat^ Puff-Adder. Hah Aft tea. and Arabia. 
Pu'ffatory, a. nonce-wd [f. Puff v., after 
such words as laudaioty.^ Having the quality of 
‘puffing', or of a ‘puff ‘ . see Puff v 6, sh. 7. 

1823 Blachw.Mag. XIV, 85 Used as a peg to hang a note- 
puffatory upon. 1851 G. Gilfillam in Watson Lett 
ymls, (1892) 305 Authors are better of seeing all leviews, 
unless the helplessly puffatory or malignantly abusive. 

Fu'ff-ball. [f. Puff sb. (sense 3) or v. + Ball 

, so Du, p(ff-hal see Puff v ] 

1 . A fungus of the genus Lycoperdon or of some 
allied genus ; so called from the ball-like shape of 
Ihe ripe spore-case, and its emission of the spores 
in a clond of fine powder when broken, (Some 
of the species are edible m an iiniipe state ) 

1649 Blithe Imprm. Impr. (1653) 34 And filleth the 
Earth with Wind, and makes it swell and nse like a Puf- 
XXIII. 1364, 1 find the Dust of the 
4 . Fuff-Ball to be the minutest Powder that I ever saw 1785 
yLKnTi^A RovsseatlsBoi xxxii {1794) 502 Common Puff-ball 
IS roundish, and dischargesitsdust by a torn aperture m the 
top. 1843 Zoologist 1 25 Intoxicating the bees by filling 
the hive with the smoke of an ignited puff-ball. 1861 
H Macmillan Footnotes fr Page Nat 199 The giant puff- 
ball {Bovistagigantea). .increases from the size of a pea to 
that of a melon in a single night. 

fg. 1826 PUSEY in Liddon, etc. (1893) I iv. 87 [Writing 

from Berlin.. he states that] Tholuck was initiated a few 
dayssince^ .and that great puff-ball Marheineke delivered 
addresses in :Utin. X873 Leland Egypt. Sketch Bh 221 A 
poisonous puff-ball of pride. 

b colfect. The powdery spores of a species of 
Lycoperdon used as a styptic. 

x^ Gooch Treat I 173 Over which, it will 

stiU be nght to apply Puff-Ball, . .or some such substance, . 
tc^etard the fall of the eschar as long as possible. 

2. * POWDEB-PUFF I a , also transf. and fiE 

iB2X-a Swainson Zool. Illusir. II Plate 99 The dispro- 
portionate size of the head [of the puff-bird] is rendered more 
conspicuous by ffie bird raising its feathers so as to appear 
notunlike a puff ^11 2860 Macrn. Mag Sept. 380/x ^he 

puff-ball of the dandelion 1872 RouiledgdsEv. Bofs 

sewil he exquisite little white puff.bSis of dogs. 
PU*ff;Dird. Any bird of the Amencau family 
Buccomdm or fissirostral barbets, so called from 
their habit of puffing out their feathers. 

x8at-a Swainson Zool. Illusir II. Plate 99 There is some- I 
thing very giotesque in the appearance of all the Puff buds. 


PtJFPEB. 

189s C Dixon in Fortn Rev Apr 144 The Bacconidae or 

puff-birds with forly-tluee species 

Puffed, puft [f.P0FP».] 

1 . Blown up, inflated; distended by inflation. 

1579 Tomson CrtfWjr 7 un 38/2 It ib as a blowen 

bladder, or a puffed thing, as yc tearme it here. 1598 Florio, 
Fogltaia,a kinde of thin light puft paste meate nnde in 
Italic. x6x6 SuRPL. & Markh Connhy Farme 585 The 
last IS that which is called puft paste, being of allother the 
most daintiest and pleasantest m taste 1832 Tennyson 
Pal A9t 63 Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter 
blew His wreathed buglehorn, 
b Swollen or distended in any way; stiifled 
or padded so as to swell out; gathered m so as 
to produce a soft swelling mass, as in costume. 

1538 in Arckeeologia (1812) XVI 24 Theie must be 
piovided a cast or puffed Ymage of a piincesse m- 
parailled m her Robes of Estate xspz Svlvmieb Du 
B a7 tas i 11 949 Thy huff’d, puff’d, painted, curl’d, purl d 
wanton Pride 1617 Morysom litn iix. 169 They weare 
great large puffed bieedies, gathered close aboue the knees, 
and each puffe made of a dmers light colour. 186a Ladies’ 
Gaz, Fashion Jan 8/x Veiy small puffed under-sleeves. 

% Jig, Inflated or swollen with vanity, pride, 
etc. Also puffed-ttp : cf Puff v. 5. 

* 5 S 3 T. Wilson Rhci 88 b, Puffed presumpeion, passeth 
not a poynct 1628 Feltham Resolves n [i ] Ixviu, They 
arc but puft minds, that bubble thus above Inferiours. 
1748 Thomson Cast Indol. ii xxiii, Poor sons of puft-up 
Vanity, not Fame 18x8 Cobsett Pol Reg. XXXIlI. 317 
The puffed-up agents of neat English manufactureis 
b Inflated or bomoastic in language or style. 
1587 Fleming Conin, Hohnshed HI. 1363/a With sim- 

f licitie of words, and not with puffed doquence 1847 
<. Hunf Men, Women ^B II, i 15 [He] h.'is something of 
a puffed and uneasy pomp 
B Put out of breath by exertion ; ‘ blown ^ 

18x3 Moore Post-bag 11. 60 On his Lordship’s entering 
puffed 1847 Tennyson Pnne iv. 246 Fleet I was of foot . . 
behind I heard the puff’d pmsuer. 1853 * Blde ’ Verdant 
Green xvni| You look rather puffed* 

Hence Puffecbiess (p*? ftiiies) ; also Fu'ffed-up- 
uess (tionce-wd.). 

1648-60 Hexham, Bolstereuhitrheydt, Puffednesse, or 
Swolne up in the cheeks 1887 Chicago Advance 14 July 
447 A Quaker lady gave a bermon ui a single senlence 
‘ Bewai e of puffedupness 

Puffer (p»*fGi) [f. Puff v. + -eb ^.] One who 
or that which puffs. 

1 . A person or thing that blows m short abiupt 
blasts, or emits puffs of smoke, steam, etc. : as a 
tobacco-smoker, a steam-engine or steamboat, etc. 

X629 Asp. Harsnbtt Rules Chigwell Sch. in Viet. Co. 
Hist,, Essex (1907) II. 544 [The Latin schoolmaster was to 
be] a man of a mve behaviour, of a sober and honest con- 
versation, no timer nor Haunter of ale houses, no Puffer of 
Tobacco 1664 Cotton Wks. (176s) 9 Jove .made 
him [iEolus] King of all the Putters, x8ox m ivestm. Gaz 
24 Dec (190Z} xo/a [On Christmas Eve, x8ox, the first load 
of passengei s ever moved by the force of steam was conveyed 
by Trevithick's locomotive] * Captain Dick's Puffer ' [as it 
was called— through Camborne], xoox Scotsman 19 Dec. 
5/4 One of the crew of the puffer had fallen overboard, 
b Local name of various birds ; see quots 
1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIIL 220/1 Among upwards of x6o 
species of bKds, natives of or killed in England, are the 
following, a kind of Puffer not described. x8 . ATKiNbON 
Prov Puffer, North England for Blue Tit- 

mouse, Pams caerulea. 1903 Eng Dial Diet , Puffer 
2 The little grebe, Tachybapiesfftmtattlis, n[orth] Ylpr]ks. 
Yks. Weekly Post (Dec, 31, 1898) 

o, A puff-fish ; see Puff sb. 9 b. {U, S.) 

1846 WoRCESTrR,F7/^r, .a small sea fish. 1864 Webster, 
Puffer. .3 A fish of the genus Dtodom globe-fish. 

a. A porpoise- cf. puff-pig (Puff sb. 9b), 
p^ffng-pig (Puffing ppl, a. i). (U.S.) 

1890 in Cent Diet. 

2 . One who extols a peison or thing in inflated 
terms, and usually for some interested reason ; a 
writer of ^ puffs * (see Puff sb. 7). 

<^*73^ Hogarth m A. Dobson Life iv. (1883) 33 What the 

R uffer^n books call the great style of history patnitng. 1779 
Ime P’Ar blay Diary 12 Oct , He is a prodigious puffer- 
now of nib fortune, now of his family a 1788 N* Cotton 
Poems (1810) rxdx Now, like the doctors of to day 
[He] Retains his puffers too in pay. 1883 S* C. Hall 
Retrospect I. 273 The gross devices resorted to by puffers 
of quack medicines 

D A person employed by the vendor to bid at 
an auction for the purpose of * inflating * or running 
up the price and inciting others to buy. 

1760 C ^KNsroN Chrysid (1822) III, 2x3 It is only slip 
ping a puffer or two at them, and they may be raised to 
.i8x8-x9 Leigh Nexo Pict. London (1823) xox 
(Mock Auctions) Associates, called puffers, are in waiting to 
raise the article beyond its value. 1867 Att%oSt 3X 
c. 48 § 3 ‘Puffer ' shall mean a person appoint^ to bid on the 
part of the owner. 1877 XViluams Real Prop 168 The sale 
of r^l ^tate by auction is now regulated by an act which 
renders invalid every such sale where a puffer is employed. 

T e* A teacher who ‘ inflates * his pupils with 
superficial knowledge ; a ‘crammer’. Obs, 

Cumberland Observer No. 28 1. 270 The Polishing 
Puffers who are endowed with the happy faculty of instil- 
ling ^ts and scienceb into their disciples, like fixed into 
a vapid menstruum. 

3 , Something that puffs up or inflates one with 
pride or the like. Cf, Puff v. 5. 

1789 J. Brown Rtni. {xBcrj) 141 My knowledge hut 
an accursed puffer up 1 A murderer my soul 1 
4 . A buckmg-kier; see Bucking vbL sb.^ and 
Kibb. Also in comb, puffer-pipe. 



PUFFERY. 


PUFF-PASTY. 


x 87 S Knight Did, RIccli , Puffer^ a vat in which goods 
aie boiled in an alkaline soliitjon Pujffbr~^t^e^ the vertical 
axial pipe m a kicr m which cotton goods are washed during 
the bleaching process 

Puffery (p»‘fori), [f. Pdip v, or Puifeb , see 
-BBY. Cf obs. "DVi/j^offene ' boasting, bragging, or 
vaunting ' (Ilexliam) ] 

1 . The practice of the ‘puffer* ; inflated lauda- 
tion, esp by way of advertisement. 

x78» V Knox Ess (1819) II Ixvi. 46 There would be no 
paitial judgments, no puffery 1831 Carlyle Sari, Pes 
X 11, An epoch when Puffery and Quackery have reached 
a height unexampled in the annals of mankind 1893 Times 
to Feb Z0/3 No puffery and no ttickery could beguile eiihei 
the Bouises or the piivate investors 

2 . Puffs collectively, frills or fulling of puffs : see 
Puff sL 2 b. 

2860 /ilmir, Loud, Nms as Feb 198/1 All that hoops, 
powder, and puffery can do for them has been done x868 
Holme Lee B Godfrp lx, The whiteness of her neck [was] 
veiled with white puffery of tulle. 1884 Punch x Mar. loo 
In pufferies of all sizes diessed. 
t Ptt’ff-fist, -foist. Ohs, rare, [f. Puff sd, 
or vh, stem + l'iST Poi&T crej^iiits Cf. 
PUOKFIST of same date,] *= Puff-Bail 1, 
x^7 Geearde Herhalwx, clxii. 1386 Fuffes Fistes ilnder 
Puffe Fistes], are commonly called in Latine creiiius, 

or Woolfes Fistes , . m English Puffes Fistes, and Fussebals m 
the north. 1634 Wither EmUemes xxiu 85 That uncleanly 
mushruin ball Which in some countries wee a Puflifoyst calf. 
Puffin 1 (pz' fin). Porms : 4 poffoun, -m, (5 
pophyn), 6 puffng, 4-7 pufi^yn, 7-8 puffen, 6- 
puffn. [ME. poffin^ pofhyn\ in latinized form, 
pi. poffones , aUo ptiffyn, Ongm xmascertained , 
see Note below.] 

A sea-bird of the genus Fraterctila^ of the family 
Alcidse or Auks ; esp, the common F, arctica^ found 
abundantly on the coasts of the N. Atlantic, having 
a very large curiously-shaped furrowed and parti- 
coloured bill. 

Formerly erroneously supposed by some to be wingless, 
and by others reckoned as a fish, Us flesh having a fibliy 
taste and being allowed to be eaten in Lent 
*337 Caption Scilly) 5 May(Duchy of Cornwall), 

RanTulphus] de Albo Monastrio tenet Insulam de Sully et 
r[edaU] indc ad idem fteslu]m Bffmidium] marce vel ccc 
poffouns 2365 Minister^ Ace, Bundle 823 No 23 (P R 0 ), 
Idem respondet de vs de poffon' hoc anno, Exitus 

chacee cuniculorum et Poffonum. ^1490 Boionbr /Uh, 
(1778) 98 Insula Rascow .inculta cum cuniculis et avibus 
vocatis pophyns. ifloa 4 cc, Ld, High Treas Scot, II. 155 
Item, to ane man of the land of Cesnokkis that brocht 


took young specimens of the shearwater fiom the Isle of 


teele, a xf$5a Lelano lim, VI 05 Puffins, Slides less then 
Bukkes having grey Fethers like Bukkeb x6a» Carew 


Cernwaii 35 h, ihe Puffyn,.whose young ones ate thence 
fenetted out, being exceeding fat, kept salted, and reputed 
for fish, as comming neerest thereto in their taste. 1655 
Moufet & Bennri Health's /w/r.xviii 166 Puffins, whom 
I may call the feathered Ashes, are accounted even by the 
boly fatherhood of Cardinals to be no flesh but lalhei fish. 
1678 pHiiUPS (ed 4), PuMn, a sort of Coot or Seagull, 
supposed to be so called from its lound belly; as it were 
swelling and puffing out 1736 Sheridan Let to 
12 May 111 Sviifi's Corr (1768) IV 159, I have twenty 
lambs as plump as puffins x66sGossbZ«>m?^.S’«« (1874) 

S o Known by the fishermen as sea parrots or coulternebs ; 
ut more genci ally designated m books as puffins. 

b. Erroneously applied to a species of Shear- 
water (PuMims anglorum^ family Procellariidae)^ 
found in the Isle of Man and the Sdlly Islands. 

1874 Ray Collect, fPordSf JVater Fowl 04 The Puffin or 
Curvieie Puffmtis Anglonim. This bird builds on a little 
Island called the calf of Man at the South End of the Isle 
of Man and also upon the Silly Islands, but is nothing such 
a thing as is described in Aldrovandus for that is feather'd 
and can fly swiftly, 1678— Willnghbys Ormth 333 The 
Puffin of the Isle of Man, which I take to be the PuMniis 
Anglorum, x688 R Holme Armoury 11. 298/2 The Puffin 
of the Isle of Msn, or the Mancks Puffin is something less 
in body than a Tame Pigeon 1884 Yarrelts Bnt, Birds 
IV. 9t The Manx Shearwater is the commonest speaes of 
the genus m the British seas ..It owes its trivial name to 
Wiliughby, who speaks of it as the Puffin of the Isle of Man 
c Applied locally in Ii eland to the Razor-bill. 
1885 SwAiNSON Priw* Names Birds 217 Razor bill {Alca 
Puffin (Antrim). ^ , 

d. atirib, and Copib,^ as puffin-mki ”11016 ^ 
puffltt-auk, « a. , 

1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmoni II. 109 The cnes of 
the sand-piper, the puffin-awk ; the screaming gull xpox 
Wide World Mag VIII 133/1 Absorbed m the pMtime of 
probing puffin-holes in search of eggs, 190a N. Howard 
Kxarianw 3a Nay, they shall fight like puffin-cocl^ 

[Note Suggestions as to the origin of the name have 

mostly supposed some connexion with the verb or sb ^//^or 
the Adupn^. Thus it has been conjectured to refer to the 
‘puflTy' or corpulent appearance of the bird (quot 1678), or 
esp. to the plumpness of the young, foiinerly consideied a 
delicacy (cf the simile ‘ as plump as a puffin ) , also to the 
soft downy clothing of the young (Prof A Newton), Others 
have sought an explanation in the remaikable puned-out 
beak, or m a puffing sound uttered by the bird or its young 
when seized. Caius (1570) expressly declares that the name 
is deiived ‘ a natural! voce ' But, as the ME. foi ms 

of the name are spelt and the earliest known associa- 
tion of the bird under this name was with Cornwall and 
SciUy, it is evident that these conjecluies lest on insecure 
bases. The name may even have come from Cornwall, and 
its change to * puff- ’ may be due to * popular etymology ' in 
English, The erroneous sense b, b due to Ray, who mis- 


t PTfffia Obs, [app. f. Puff or sb, . m 
sense i, perh. with some notion of connexion with 
prec , which by 1600 was prob. popularly associated 
with puffing. The other senses appear to be more 
or less distinct foimations from puj^] 

1 . Applied m contempt or reproach to a person 
puffed up with vanity or pride. 

ifizo B JoNSON A/ch in, iv, What shall we doe with this 
same Puffin [Bapper] here Now hee's o* the spit? x^x 
Brathwait Whwmes, Neuter 67 What will tnls puffin 
come to m time? x 65 x Sir H Vane's Politics 
that swoln Puffin rose to that growth and immense grandure. 

2. Some kind of fish, also called fork^fish , see 
Fork sb, id. Ki&o puffin jisk, 

1598 Florio, Basta»gOt,.a. forke-fish, it is like a ray; 
some call it a puffin-fisb x6ox Holland Plmy 1 261 The 
Puffen or Fork fish ^heth in await .ready to strike the 
fishes that passe by with a sharperodor pricke that he hath 
x6x7 Minsheu Ducior, A Puffen, or Forke fish. , . Est 
emm furcatff caudff et aculeatff, vt sagitta 

3 . Name of a variety of apple • « Puff sb, 3 b. 
Also puffin^apple, 

1589 Rider Bibl Schol 47 A Puffin, otherwise called an 
100, shillings. Malum piUmonsum 1736 Ainsworth Lai, 
Did , A puffin apple, Malum ^ulmomum, 1735 in Johnson. 

4 » Puff-ball i. ran^^, (? error.) 

2735 Johnson, ..3 Akind of fungus filled with dust. 
6, pL ?Some inferior kind of meal or flour, see 
quot. 

1387 J. Hooker Descr, E^eeier in Holinsbed Chron, III, 
2022/1 In this extremitie the bakers and hou<holders were 
di men to seeke vp their old store of puffins and bran, where- 
with they in times past were woont to make borssebread. 

PuJiiness (pju-fines). [f. Puffy i- -ness.] 
The quality or condition of bemg puffy. 

1 . Piiffed-up or inflated condition {Izl, and fig), 
x668 H, More's D IV Dial, i.To Rdr A iij. The Levity and 

Puffiness of their Spirits has carried their conceptions . .above 
the levell 0 f common Sense a X730 A. Hill (T ), Some of M 
Voltaiies pieces are so swelled with this presumptuous 
puffiness X830 Leitcii ix C O MillleVs Aftc Art % 204 
(ed 2) 193 A pufliness in the treatment of the folds is observ- 
able in the drapeiies 1897 Allbuit's Syst Med, IV 32 x 
The patient's attention is first attracted to the malady by 
the puffiness, of the lower eyelids. 

2 , Inclination to puff or pant, short-windedness. 
282^ Eseammer 10 May 297/2 His breathing puffiness, 

and inarticulate enunciations. 

Piiffinet (po'finet). [f. Puffin 1 + -eh; dimtn ] 
A local name of the Bladfe GuillemoL 


A local name of the Blacfe GuillemoL 
1678 Ray Willugh^'s Ofuith*3s^ I guess this. .to be the 
same with the Puffinel of the Farn Islandsjwhich they told 
us was of the bigness of a Dove. x8^ Swainson Prov 
Names Birds 228 Black Guillemot. Pulnnet (Farn Islands). 

Pufflng (p»'fiq), [f Puff z#. + -rNQi.] 

The action of the verb Puff : and derived senses 
1 . The action of blowing m short blasts, panting 
as one out of breath, emitting puffs of steam, etc, 
2308 Tbbvisa Barth De P, R, x, v. (Tollem. MS ), A 
lytel puffynge of wynde quyke|> and tendej> leye. 1348 
Patten Exjed hcoi, Bijb, So stepe be these bankes on 
eyther syde and depe . that who goeth stiaight doune 
snalbe in daungei of tumbling, & the commer vp so sure of 
puffyng & payne X58X Mulcaster Positions xx (1887) 84 
To eager walking.. encreaseth puffing and blowing. 1714 
Spectr^Xi, 558 r 4 Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down bis Luggage. 2^9 F. E Head Stokers ^ 
Pokers lii (1852) 41 The loud jpumngof an engine announces 
the approach .of empty carnages. 

+2 concr ? A powder-puff. Obs rare 
2634 Gayton Pleas, Notes iii. vii. 112 [He] never went 
without a small Box of Powdei, or dried Meale and his 
Puffings. 

3 . The action of distending something by blow- 
ing ; blowing up, inflation. Al&oy^. 

x^S TrevtsSs Barth De P, R, v. xlii (W. de W) k v/a 
Puffynge and wyndynge of the guttes. 23^ Palscr 259/1 
Puffyng up, vijlation 1593 [see b], x6o^opssll Fow •/, 
Beasts (2658) 432 A Musk-cat. .doth loosen and dissolve all 
thick puffings or windmess m the interior parts. x68B R 
Holme Armoury m> 269/2 Thresh not Wheat but as you Eat 
it, for fear of Fufting and Fustmess 
b. The action of distendmg anything by stuffing 
or padding, or by gathenng in , esp. m costume, 
the making of puffs (Puff sb, 2 b) , also concr% a 
puffed formation. 

XS93 Na&he T (1613)146 It is not .your floury 

laggings, supeifluous enterlacings, and puffings vp, that 
can any way offend God, but the puffingyp of your soules 
«x6x8 Sylvester Hymn 0/ Alms puffing of his 

Pei iwig xSaa Miss Mixford Village Ser 1 225 {Mrs Mosse) 
A satin riband fastened m a peculiar bow, something between 
a bow and a puffing behind 1896 A H Beavan Marlbor, 
Ho, IX 262 A black sunshade, edged with a puffing of white 
chiffon. 

4 . fig The action of praising or extolling in in- 
flated language for a purpose, esp, by way of adver- 
tisement , interested laudation or commendation. 

2734 A Murphy Gray' s-lnu Jml No, 91 The above is 
not in the ordinary Way of puffing, but to promote the real 
Benefit of the Community 1870 Emfrson Soc, 4- Solii , 
Success Wks (Bohn) HI. 219 In this life of show, puffing, 
advertisement, and manufacture of public opmion 

b. Bidding at an auction for, the purpose of 
inflating or raising the price 
2858 Lu. S r. Leonards Haudy^Bk, Pi op* Law iv. ss Vou 


may,. appoint a person to hid for you at the sale, in order 
to prevent the estate fiom bemg sold at an undervalue. 
This IS generally termed puffing. 

attrzb, 1901 Times 16 Nov. 14 By the Puffing Act, 1867, 
it IS provided [etc 1 

5 . atirib, Fuflflng tube, a blow- pipe 

1883 Day Indian Fnh 63 (Fish. Exhib, Fubl ) Malabar 
puffing tube, with darts used for killing fish. 

l?wf&ng,,ppl, a, [f as prec That 

puffs : see the verb. 

1 . Blowing in puffs ; panting violently ; sending 
forth puffs of steam, etc. Pt^ng~pig^ a name for 
a small species of porpoise (U. S ). 

a x6i8 Sylvester Panaretus yxrf If the puffing gales Into 
the Beep tianspoit her huffing sails 2620 iixvetuam 
Arraign d (1880) 9 From whence comm’st thou in such a 
puffing heate? x668 Ciiarleton Ononiast 167 Balseua 
Physeter the puffing, or spouting Whale. 2697 Brvden 
Vtrg. Georg iv 248 One brawny Smith the puffing Bellows 
plyes 1843 J Coulter in Pacific \\\ 28 Shoals of a 
small kind of porpoise, commonly called puffing pigs. 

2 . Uttering scornful ejaculations, haughty m 
demeanour ; swaggering. Obs or arch 

1383 Greene ilfix/H/fZ/a Wks (Grosart) II 97 A cooling 
carde of imsfoitune to pluck down y« puffing peate of pro- 
speritie 16B7 T Brown Samis in Uproar Wks 1730 I. 
Bo Thou huffing, puffing, sconce building ruffian, 

3 Becoming inflated or swollen ; swelling up. 
i66x Boylb Phys,-C 1 um, Ess, Sali-Peire § 8 Unless it 
chance, that the puffing matter do blow the coal too soon 
out of the crucible 1856 Kane Arct Eapl, 1 . xx. 259 The 
willows are sappy and puffing 
1 4 fig. Bombastic, * swelling *. Obs 
2367 Brant HoracCfArt Poetry B vij. He that doth belch 
out puffins rymes a Greene Vtsmt Wks. (Grosart) 
XII. 203 The puffing glorie of the lofitie still shadowing 
wanton conceipts. 

1 5 . That puffs up ; inspirmg pride or arrogance ; 
elating. Obs, 

1398 E Gilpin Skial, tv, Thee whom [Philosophy] hath 
taught to moderate T by mounting thought, nor to be deuate 
With puffingst fortunes 2632 Bcnlowes Theoph, xiir. vii, 
No puffing hopes, no shrinking fears them fright. 

6 . That praises extravagantly; putting forth 
* puffs * or inflated commendations. 

2768 Goldsm Goodn, Man Epil , As puffing quacks some 
caitiff wretch procure, To swear the pill, or drop, has 
wi ought a cure, 2803 Sporting Mag, XXV. 187 Without 
the quackery of puffing advertisements. 


1398 Florio, Tremtdamenie, swelluigly, puffingly. 1621 
CoiGK. , Bou/hiient, puffingly. 2760-72 H. JBrqoke Fool d 
Qual (1809) IV. 257 Dobson and lus dame coming diffi- 
dently but puffingly up the avenue ijgpS Blacktu Mag. 
Jan 08/2 A fat Turkish apothecaiy puffingly struggles up 
oui ship's side 

tFu'fflcili* Obs, rare^K In 7 pafkin. £f 
Puff sb, + -kw.] A little puff : applied to a light 
or flinty woman. 

2638 Ford Lady's Trial iii. 1, The best .are but flesh and 
blood, And now and then , when the fit's come on ’em, Will 
prove themselves but flirts, and tirliry pufkms. 

Fu'filess, a, rare, [f. Puff sb, + -less.] 

1 . Bieathlessi out of breath slang xmA dial, 

2882 J Walker yaunt to Avid Reekie 251 To spracbel 
puffiess up to these heigh attics, O ! what a task 
2 Of dress : Without puffs or fullness, 

1699 Daily News 7 Oct. 6/5 FlRt, high collars without stiff 
lining, puffiess sleeves, and the slight fulness at the waist. 

Pu'fflet. nonce-wd, [f, Puff sb, + -let.] A 
veiy little puff or whiff. 

2848 Lowell Btglow P Poet Wks. (2879) 206 The scarce 
discernible puffiet of Smoke and dust is a revolution 2883 
Daily Neaos 24 May, A pufflet or airy stream of .smoke 

Pu*ff-pa:ste. [f- sk or z/A-stem: cf. 
puft paste in Puffed i.] Cookery, A fine kind of 
flour paste, made very light and flaky by successive 
rolling and buttenn^. 

x6z2 Cotgr , Gasteaujemlleiit a cake of puffe-past x6ii 
Florio, Foghdta, hght-pa&te or puffe paste [xsoB puft 
paste] 2613 Markham Eng Hovsew, 11. li 65 For the 
making of puffe-past of the best kind, you shall take the 
finest wheat flowre [etc,] i6« Marmion Antiquary iv, i, 
An artificial hen of pui^aste 2747 Mrs Glassr 
Cookery viii, 75 PupF-Pasie Take a quarter of a Peck of 
Flour, rub fine Haifa Found of Batter, a little Salt^. roll it 
up, and roll it out again ; and so do nine or ten times, till 
you have rolled m a Pound and half of Butter. x86o 
TVndall Glac i 6,1 followed up the observations*, and had 
several practical lessons in the manufacture of puff-paste and 
other laminated confectionery. 

\}, fig. Applied to persons or things of a light, 
flimsy, or nnsubstanlial character. 

2602 Marston Ant ^ Mel iii Wks. 2856 I, 38 {To a 
dandy] Avoids, puffe j^ste, avoidc* 2622 Mabbe tt, Ale- 
mans Guzman d'Alf, 11 169 Such store of this puffe-past of 
vaine glory had I swallowed downe my throat. 2673 
Marvell Reh Iransp 11 266 There is indeed materim 
intellectual Puff-past; Pinners-ball has nothing like it. 2845 
Gentl, Mag, i. 390/2 It is seldom that Guides, to what are 
called Watering-places are anything more than finjpye&ie. 
Hence Pu*ff-pa steel at., ? baked m or made of 
puff-paste , so also Puflf-pa stvy, fine pastry noade 
with puff-paste; f Pu*Jf-pa sty, a ‘pasty’ or pie 
made of puff-paste. 

<2x693 Urqvhart's Rabelais ur xxviii 231 Puff-pasted 

, ■‘t o ^ J . 


pastry, and our choicest preserves. 



PUFF-PUFF. 


1572 


pua- 


[Echoic* cf.PuFFw/.] An imi- 
tation ofthe sound of lepeated puffing by a steam- 
engine ; hence, a nuisery name for a locomotive, 
or a railway tram 



U4 xiiv duxiiiea^ 

only by the short sharp puff puff of the engines. 1894 H 
Drummond Ascent ofMati 214 The child who says vioo for 
tow, or train, is an authonty on the origin of 

human speech. 

Fuf^ [f ^ zr. or sh + -T ] 

L a Of ^Ylnd Blowing in puffs or shoit inter- 
mittent blasts, gusty; also, characterized by such, 
wind, b, Of a person or animal Easily caused 
to pnff, or breathe quick and hard , short-winded, 
e. Of a sound . Dull, muffled 
x6t6 T PsSiKVk'&Souts StckfutssyR\& i86x I 486 He lives 
at a high sail, that the puffy praises of his neighbours may 
blow him into the enchanted island, vainglory 1799 J, 
Robertson Agnc, Perth aaa The former gives them Chocses] 
wtter wind ; ^the latter renders them puffy, 1831 Brbwster 
Nai Magic ix (1833) 220 The glass l<Kes its power of nng- 
mg and emits only a disagreeable and puffy sound z8^ 
J T. Hawt^rr Parsons^ i, I am too puffy to enjoy hiU- 
chmhing. 1^94 Times 25 July it Astiongpuffy off-iliore 
wind was blowing 

^ 2 . Swollen or inclined to swell, by or as by puff- 
ing or inflation; turgid, tumid, puffed out; of 
persons, fat, corpulent usually also implying 
soft, flabby, wanting m firmness. 

1664 Powra Exfi, Pktlos* I, j2 House Spiders have a 
very puffy light body of an Oval figure 1676 Wiseman 
CAtrurg: Treat i xxva. 143 Emphysema is a light puffy 
Xutnour easily yielding to the pressure of your fingers 
1733 Tull Horse-Hoemg Hush vi 47 Puffy land, which 
nacaraliy swells up, imtead of subsiding. z8a8 Landok 
Conv Wks. 1846 I 340A The oriental tram and 
]^ffy torI»n. 18^3 Miss Braddoh Sir Taster xiv, Blanche 
Jtaraing lounged m the downiest and puffiest chair by the 
fee m her spacious bedroom 1874 Wood Hat Hist 278 
the [owls] round, puffy head, the little hooked beak just 
appeanng from the downy plumage 1899 Wesinu Gas 
o iwr, 3/2 The shoulder deserted by the puffy sleeve. 

D, Having the quality of puffing up, or causing 
to swell as if inflated. rop^e'^K 
J718 Rowe tr, Lucan ix, 2348 The puffy Poison ; 
and heaves around, Till all the Man b m the ] 
drown’d. 

3 . Jigr. Having an empty or unsubstantial air of 
importance; puffed up, vam, swelhng, inflated, 
turgid, bombastic, rare. 

*599 Marston Sco, Vtllatue^ Lect h>orsus mdignos, Passe 
on ye vaine fentasticke troupe Of puffie youths ifoa 
CuDVvoR'm /nie^ 6yst, i tv § 18. 321 A puffy conceit and 
opinion of knowledge 1679 Drydeh Trcil ^ Cress. Pref , 
JLss (Ker) I 224 He dt^tinguished not the blown puffy 
style ftom true sublimity, xysx Lavingtov Enihus Meih. 
&Pafists III (1754) PreC Puffy Pretensions to extraordinary 
Revdatiom. ites-B Hawthorne Ew, Note Bks (iZva) li 
iS7 A rather puny and consequent!^ man 
4 Comh.f zs jhug^-bodiidj ^/aced adjs. ; f puflE^- 
light {pbs. ntmce-wd.) irons., ?to give a puffy 
lightness to, o r j 

X 38 Berne «,ter 

P"«y P«‘y- 

Fufloafe i see Poiw y, 

t Fufii, Ods. [An early by-form of Pupp si : 
cf, 1 OPT.] « Pupp si. 

wSf ^ ^ CToIlem. MS ), 

Rll 122 With 


oread's, 

Lonster 


V 65 With p^as speedy as a puft of wind, 
Fuffc# Jjpl a . see Puppjed. 
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Fttg (p»g), j^.l Now only dia/. [Origin 
un^ertamed. It occurs much earlier than Paa 
1 appear to be connected with it] 

X. The husks of any kind of small seed which are 
separated in cleaning it; the chaff of wheat or 
oats, the awns of barky, etc.; the refuse corn 
separated in winnowing. 


fi %. — " oupjiwacu xo 00 as eooaasihe best 

Ha' onions, is in coin S 

* 7 ^ Eitsi. VI 338 Clean 

wed, cl^red of the black husk, or pug, as we call it iSea 
Miss Baker Nortkants Glek, /«| Se lnte^umen^ St 
turnips, candy-tuft, Sc. 

A, I he refuse from the cider-press. Hence pug- 
dnnk water cider (Grose Frov. Gloss, 1 787') £al 

Pwf (png), sifi [Of unknown origin md 
tototyj It M not certain that branches 1 and II 
t>eIong to the same word. Exc. in sense i, the 
earliest exwples of which have itiggu (?pl. used 
collectively), not known before 1600 ; hut si^e 
senses may have bteu eailier in colloquial use] 


I. Applied to a person, etc 
+ 1 . A term of endearment for a person (rarely 
an animal) , also applied to a bauble or doll. Obs. 

1366 Drant Horace, Sat ii in, Giv, If in a couche, a 
fyne fleesde lamhe a kinge shoulde cause to ryde, And 
gave It raymenls neate and gay And call it pugges and 
prety peatc [Ru/ant aui PustlUun appellei\. 1578 Whet 
STONE and Pi Promos <5- Cass i 111, Nay, nay, sayes he 
(good pumes) no more of this 1580 dir G. Carey in J. H 
J^yes Caial Charters Berkeley Castle (1892) 330 My 
sweete pugge, . thi absens will make the retuine of thy 
swete company the more welcum to me. i6oa Marston 
Ant 4- Mel 11, i, [To little boy] Hah Catzo, your master 
cals for your diminutive attendance Good pugge, give 
me some capon x6oz — Antmnds Rev iii. iv, I have had 
foure husbands myselfe The first, I called, sweet duck* 
the second, deare heart the third, prettie pugge i 6 xx 
CoTGR. s V Mamiet Ma belle edamte, my prettie Pug 
(so fooles, huggmg their babies, tearme them) Ibid, Mm • 
mousellet a litde puppie, or pug to play with, 

*^ 2 , A courtesan, mistress, harlot, punk. Ois. 

CQuot 1600 Mparently belongs here ) 

1600 Sir R. Osca. Lett. 24 Sept. (Camden) 33 If you did 
. remember the Lo Admyrall and the Lord Threasurer 
-with a couple of Pugges or some vseougk baugh or some 
such toyes, it -would wew that you do not neglect them, 
■whoe, I protest, are to you wonderfiill kynde. 1607 
Dekker & Webster PFestto Hoe ir. u. D.’s Wks 1873 
II. 307 The Lob has his Lasse, the Westeine man his 
Pug, the Serumg-man his Punke x 6 xx Cotgr. s v, Ccugef 
Gouge as Veuge^ .a Souldiors Pug, or Punke,* a Whoie 
that followes the Camp Ibid ,SaJPreite, a flirt, queane, 
gixie, pug, punke 1653 Urquharp Rabelais t lii, He 
mamed Gargamelle, a jolly pug [orig bellego^e] and well 
mouthed wench 1678 DRVDz^Htna Keener 'Epil 18 But 
all the female fry turn pugs, like mine a 1700 B E. Diet, 
Cant Cyesv, Pug, Pugnasiy, a meer Pug, a nasty Slut, a 
Sony Jade, of a Woman x^ T. Ward Eng. Ref 117x6) 
16 Who ever knew a Royal Fancy Stoop thus to such a 
Pug as Nancy? 1719 D'lJRrEY V 83 If Miss prove 
peewsh, and will not gee, Ne’er pine, at the wanton Pug 
fo. A bargeman. Western fugs, men who 
navigated barges down the Thames to London : 
cf. Western bargee (giiot. 2666 s v. Bargee). Ois. 

*59* Lyly ^«<^w.iv XI, In a Westerne barge, when with 
a good ivinde and lustie pugges one may goe ten miles in 
two dais i3ga Grpene Disfut Cj, lack Rhoades, a 
leformed Man, and a Crosbite . ,I double the sandeyde 
Asse. will kicke like a Westerne Pugge if I rubbe him 
on the gaule. 1603 Dekkcr Wonderfull Yeare Fiyb, 
Euen me Westerne Pugs receiuine money there [in plague 
time], haue tyed it in a bag at the end of then barge, and 
failed It through the Thames, x6ii W Austin in CokaPs 
Panegyr. Verses, Slept in his clothes like 
Westerne Pugge Sans Monmouth Cap orgowne of Rugge 
fb. ?A ship’s boy. Obs. 

1398 W PuwuR LtmcJioUn i xevi. 179 The oEScers and 
m(^t or the sailers were on land, none but pugs [Du. 

being in the ships .for,, wheiesoeuer 


Wth'a\avd^^ wrong The Sea pugs chaste Ears 

^ In servants’ vocabulary : An upper servant in 
a large establishment. 

X847.78 Halliwcll S.V, In large families, the under- 
servants call the upper ones fu^s, and the housekeeper's 
room is known w pugs'-hole x86o Aihenmm 17 Nov 664 
become a separate ebtate with their own 

iwSi" Tkf *■ *’’* ' Tags ’• 

Lew^r., The stillroom-maid, coming up to Pug’s Parlour 
tor orders 

II. An imp, a dwarf ammal, etc 
[In 5, the word agrees completely in sense with Puck jA*. 
out is not easily accounted for as a mere phonetic vanant of 
senses 6~xa do not occur with Puck ) 

TO A small demon or imp; a sprite; Puck. 

1616 B Jonson Dm/ an Ass biam Pers , Satan. The 
great diuell The lesse diucll x$U Hpywood 

IX 574 Hmels in Sarmalia honored, tfall’d ICoth i, 
T?n, “ wee Pugs and Hob goblms call 1664 
Bun LLR Hitd, n, lu, 635 Aguppa kept a Stygian pug, I' th; 
garb and Jjabit of a dog, Unat was his tutor * 1678 fiid m. 
i 1415 15 your Business good Pug-Robin, And youi 

Srm Bobbi^ T'entice Fanatics in the Dirt. 

ShS, w' n 163 Those spates 

which Heywood m his Hierarchic tails pugs or hobgoblins 1 

o. A mo^ey, an ape. Also applied, like 
« monkey to a child. Ois. exc. dtaL 

claS? Pugs and Baboons may 

mairn a Traduction fiom Adam as well as these. <?i7a» 

>” 'nK>“ Jack-pu^st p » 
^ ^754 Richardson Grandmn (xBio) Vlf x^uf 

it s^aid I, to the atteijdmiti They 

rescued the still smiling labe. X793 Carlo6 Green fiSiil 
i32^ugs, bears, and dancan* dogs, And raree showers ^ 
z; CMan-propex name of an ape (Cl. Tacko.') 
J. Crull Muscovy II 322 The Monkey by chance 
came jumping out with them.. Poor Pug wm Se 
No 4 g 9 ^ 4 ?I heard 

Sink!.? *'’ *>* >’“ fevouiite 

vsif, Zeitica II 2x8 Pug was on mv iiho>ildi»« 

legard poor pug aw’ve 

^Onginally ^ A dwaif breed of dog, 

lesemblmg a bull-dogm miniature, on account oS 
Its affectionate nature much kept as a pet. 
xfiKUbSSI® connexion with sense 1 1 cf. quot. 

^ Nickname for a Monkey, or Doa 1 
i 7 « Garrick 22 A fine Lady keens a 
2M ,* 774 -GoLD 5 M.iVG/.y?«^.(i 7 -|jnf; 

others might be added, such as the pS doi 
gie black breed, and the pointer, 1840 Barham Inr/S z^f- 
Ser I. llando/Gloty, Then half aiose. HU little pui^^ 


with his little pug nose. 1831 D Jehrold St Giles li xx 
You'll be thinking of keeping pug dogs and pariots next 

b 1780 Mrs P102ZI Ifonm Prance I 148 The little pug 
dog or Dutch mastiff has quitted London for Padua, I per- 
ceive Eveiy cainage I meet heie has a pug m it 2798 
Sporting Mc^ XII 7 Portiaitof Dutch pugs i8ax Joseph 
the Bom Man 133 My Lady, in her parlour snug, Is still 
delighted with her pug 1876 PVo^ldv.’Ho 119.4 A verit- 
able pug of pugs, with laige soft loving eyes. 

8 A ^twfi-proper name for a fox , * Renaed. 

1809 Mar, Edgeworth Absentee -vui, There is a dead 
silence till pug is well out of cover, and the whole pack well 
in 1848 Kingsley Yeast i, Cunning old farmers rode of! 
. to some well known haunts of pug 2858 R S Surtees 
Ash Mamma xv, Pug turns tail, and is very soon in the 
rear of the hounds. 

lb. Also, in dialectal use, a owizw-proper name for 
a lamb, a hare, a squirrel, a ferret, a salmon. 

See Eng. Dial Diet 

9 dial. Applied to anything short and stumpy j 
a divarf, 

X837 J. F. Palmer Dialogues Devon. Dial Gloss. 74 Pug 

.0 .1 — a — J ^-regularly orbi- 

1903 in Mng. 


is used fbr anything short, thick and irregularly 'orbi- 
g faced, Pug-nosed [etc] 


cular, thus Pugfai 
Dial, Diet. 

10 , Also pug-imth : Collectors’ name for geo- 
metrid moths of the genus Euptihecia. 

18x9 G Samouelle Eniomol, Compend. 363 Geomeira 
\Eupithecia (Cmtis)] oujifasciaia. The ted-barred Pug. 
Ibid. 406 Geomeira stngulanata. The giey Pue Ibid. 
Index, Pug moth, beautiful 1832 Rlnnic Conspect 
Bniie^ ^ Moths 132 The Beautiful Pug the Green Pug 
the Brass Pug [etc, 33 species so namedk X869 Newman 
Bnt Moths 116/2 The little moths which constitute the 
%&sxxx& Eupiihecia, or, as called by collectors, ‘Pugs*. 

11 . In full fug-englne \ A small locomotive used 
chiefly for station or shunting purposes; a con- 
tractor's engine, 

*880 W. Aitken Rodger sods Doug Poems (1893) 156 No 
a shift of the waggons, or shunt with the pug 1S87 Daily 
Hews 28 Sept 3/1 A pug engine was engaged shunting a 
number of waggons within tlie woiks when it explotfod. 
X90X Daily Exp} m 28 Aug. 6/3 IVhile twenty navvies were 
xeturinng home on a pug engine.. the engine overturned 
at a curve on the line and fell down the embankment. 

T 12 A short cloak worn by ladies about the 
middle of the eighteenth century (Planche). Obs. 
(Doubtful sense t in quot cited it may mean a pug dog ) 
17^ WimE Poems 63 The Cape .. now is grown a 
demi-cloke, . To keep the Hero warm and snug, As any 
lady’s velvet Pug 

III 13 . aiirih. and Qomh. (from H) : sec 
sense 9, and pug-dog (sense 7), pug-engme (sense 
ptg-moth (sense 10); pug-face, a face com- 
pared to that of a monkey, a squat flat-nosed 
face ; pug-fox, a small-sized, blunt-nosed variety 
of fox ; pug-peal, a young gnlse or salmon ; pug- 
slut, the female of a pug-dog ; pug-trout, a sea- 
trout. See also PuG-wosB, -KOSED. 

I *®97 Rev Oct.^ 311 The natives grinning with 

ddight at the sight of their *pug.faces in the mirror, 1907 
VFesm. Gaz. g Dec 10/x The importers liave,. brought 
over many *pug foxes, smalbsized animals with too great 
a love for life undei ground ever to lead hounds for across 
country, i86x Act zs, ^ us Viet. c. 209 { 4 Ail migiatory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names,. 

peal,., or by 
L. 137 My 

u..ie — gJ ^W6’=‘“j»,«iwuu Lwo years and a 

half old x86s Couch Bnt. Pishes IV. uxx Sea Trout. 
Grey Irout. .''Pogtiout 

Hence Pu-riet, a little pue (in quot., monkey); 
!Pu*gslilp, the personality of a pug. 

^ FnATMAN Heraclitus Ridensao. 46 (1713) II. 
frt Apess with a Puglet or two 

TT d and scream'd at us. x8r8 Sporting Mag. 

pugships is not of long dura- 
tioii—it is merely an ornament of youth, 

Putf (ptig), Si.^ [See Puo cf. also Pua- 
J Loam or clay comminuted, thoroughly 
mixed, kneaded, and piepared for brickmaking 
and other purposes. Also trans /, : see quot. 1004, 

XB73 Mrs, Millet Parsonage ui, ee The wallii eJt rh* 
mud ® 

mud *876 S. Wood Gd. Gaodenuig (ed, 2) 4% Form this 

A ^ oy chopping! 

heading, &c. 1904 Major A Griffiths so y** Pubuc 

by.and-by the *kerf^ thus formed 
uhfch tb 0/ raised platform from 

cut at the bottom 

of me heap. I could follow the 'kerf ’ to the *pug 

0 » Comb. PtTG-MiLL, q.v, ; pug-oylindar, the 
cylinder of a pug-miU, (These may be from Pua 
2 '-) Also pug-hola: bee quot, 

^’here are boxes, .upon each 
containing sand. 1870 5 ymons 
Life Dmper vii. 61 Bowden was a great biik-makinir 
p ace. Deep pits fioni which the day bad been excavatecT 
known as * pug holes abounded iu every direction. 

II Pug (pug), li 4 An^o-lttd. [Hindi iag foot- 
pnnt.] The footprint of a beast 

tiofis^\^!ri?ir 5 fmi* There are not many sensa- 

•miff ' 0/ ^ so early j bat to see the first 
path is one of them. 

EOatLsasquase 

s^bbrev, ofPuoiUBI. 

known by his brother jmgs to be one of the game&t Imnds 



PTTO-. 


pxra-MiLii. 


in tbe ring*. z888 ' !R* Boldrcwood ’ Rohhify undo* A xx, 
He was fond of talking about ' pugs ' as he*d known intimate. 

PnfiT (p2^g)> Now only dtaU [Origin 

obscure . perh. more than one word ] 

1 irans. To pull, tug. 

*575 Appim <11 Virginia in Hazl Dodsiejf IV mo What 
tugging, what lugging, what pugging by the ear. 1717 
Mauciiant Diary 30 Mar 111 Stti^sex Art^kseol C0IU (1873) 
XXV. 180 George pugg’d clover in the foienoon. 1790 
Gross i'roviMc Gloss (ed a) 1819 W. iLNNAWTPfl^ui;^' 
SiornCd (1837) an Nae thing was jprospenn’ there and 
thnvin’, But tirlm* roofs and raftei-rivin', And pullin’ down 
and puggin’ 

2 To duty by overmuch handling 

i88s SiiAKLAND Ways Devon. Village iv 55 To learn to 
handle things without pugging and pawing them 

Png (p»g), [Ongm obscure : cf. Puo sb 3 
and Tug-mili/ 

If the group began with the vb.) and sense z is piopeily 
put here, the woid is prob. onomatopoeic, expressing the 
action and accompanyinfj dull heavy sound of pounding or 
ramming a stiff but yielding body such as clay] 

I. 1 . Ira^rs To iioke, punch, strike. 

x8og Wolcott (P Pindar) Middlesex FUeitoa i. xxix, I'd 
quickly pug their guts. 

II, 2 . To temper (clay) for brickmaking, by 
kneading and working it into a soft and plastic 
condition, as in a pug-mill. Hence Pugged 

pi. a . ; Pu'gging vbl, sb. 


wlucl 

(1839) 184 ‘Tho next step 18 to temper the clay, 
ally done by the treading of men or oxen. In the neighbour- 
hood of London, however, this process is performed 111 a 
horse-miil The kneading of the clay is the most laborious 
but indispensable part of the whole business [of brick- 
making] . .The more it is worked, the denser, more unifornii 
and more durable, the bricks which are made of it.’ 

1843 Jd'ec/i Mag XXXIX. 193 The most useful pro 
perties of ^ciment*, when well pugged or kneaded with 
the clay> was to hasten the drying, and to diminish the 
contraction. 1843 PaRKCs in yrnf R, Agnc. Soe IV n 
374 It is requisite that the clay be well washed and sieved 
before pugging 1843 Civil Eng. Arch. Jrnl. VX. 348/x 
The bucks were all burned in close kilns coiisti acted with 
soft bricks set in pugged clay 1884 C G, W Lock Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. in. 105 The compound was pugged, 
moulded, and sliongly pressed. 

b. To ti ample or tiead (giound) into a muddy 
and bticky massb, as is done by cattle near gates or 
dnnkmg-placcb , to PoAOH or patch 
x88z Daily News 4 June 5/5 The pugged and sticky 
sheep-folds could not bo brought by plough and harrow 
into anything like suitable mould. 

III. 3 . To pack or fill up (a space) with pug, 
cement, etc. ; tsp. to pack the space under a floor 
with earth, old moi tar, sawdust or other substance 
to prevent the passage of sound : cf, Puqqing- sh 
1833 [imptied in Pugging 1870 Eng. Mech, s8 Jan. 
488/x will any kind reader inform me of a material that 
will answer all the purposes of pugging floors ? x88o Libr 
Univ Knowl. (U.S) V 876 wood, well pugged with 
cement, is strongly recommended by many architects, for 

g irders and beams 1906 Pall Matt G 19 Mar s/3 Pesi- 
ents in semi-detached villas with the usual slendei walls, 
or even in flats with the floors wananled duly 'pugged ' 

4 t To Ihuist, poke, or pack into a space, dial 
1854 Mibb Baklr J\ler/Aants. Gloss, s v , 'That small house 
IS pugged in between two high ones,’ 'The two familieb 
live pugging together ’ 

Pug (pr?g), V .3 Anglo-fnd, [f. Pug trans. 
To track by foolpnnts, lienee Pu ggiug vbl. sb. 

x866 Newall Eastern Hunters 6 You never would take 
the trouble to learn pugging, though it ib so essential an 
acquirement in woodcraft. 188a Flovcr Unexpl, Baltc- 
emstan 18 To comment with considerable point on each 
false move the young man made in his pucging (tracking). 
X889 Badbn-Powell Ptgsiuking S7 W® called up the head- 
man of the beat and asked bun if he tould pug. . ‘ Of couise 
I can pug, My woik ib pugging ci iminal^’ ^ 
tPu'ggarcL Obs. raje'~^, t Thieves Cant. 
[peril f. Pug -akd.] A thief 
z6xx Midulbton Roaring Ctrl v. 1, Cheaterb, lifteis, nips, 
foibtb, puggardb, curbers 

Puggaree, -ory, var. foims of Puggeee 
F ugged (p»gd), a. [f Puo yA* + -BDa.] 
Formed like the nose of a pug-dog. 

X847H. Mi:.RiVALEO//W6»xx,WithavicioubIy pugged nose. 

Pugged, ppL a. . 3ee Pug v .2 
Puggee, variant of Puggt sh ^ 

+ !l^»ggered, ppl. a. Obs. rare’^K Perh. a 
variant of Puokebed. 

x8mH. UonanAntid Aik. (i xi. (i7xa) 73 Not are we to 
caviTat the red pugger’d attire of the Tuxky, and the long 
Excrescancy that hangs down over hib Bill. x7o6 Phillips, 
Pnggered. as the red poggered Atlue of the Turkey, 
Pu*g^neBfl, dial. [f. Puggy + -kkss] 
Moistness from perspiration ; clamminess. 

X85B Mrs Catty Aunt y«dy*s T, 11. (1859) Whenever 
.some active exertion has brought a universal puggyness 
over the juvenile frame, 

Fu-gging, a. [f. Poo 3 + -woi-] 
quot, 1823, and PUG 3. . , , 

x8a3P*NlcHOLSON/Va«:^ Sudd. 39a/»w^/«iVthematerIaIb 
composed of bricks and mortar, &c , introduced between the 
jpiSW of floors, In order to prevent the communication of 
sound, or to deaden it m the interval from one btoiy to 
another, 1884 SrON Mechanics Own Bk. (1893) A thick 

li^r of old mortar or plaster, known a*; pugging , 

lagging, vbl sb. { see Pug 
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+ Pu*gglng,/j^/. «. Obs.rare—K Meaning un- 
certain 

Usually taken as = thieving, thievish j if so, it may be 
pr pple of Pug w.* as if ^pulling down or off; cf Puggard 
B ut some think it a mispr for Prigging. In Devonsh. 
dialect png-iooth ■= we-tooth (L D U,) 

1611 Shaks Wint T. IV. m 7 TTie white sheete bleaching 
on the hedge, Doth set my pugging tooth an edge. For a 
quai t of Ale is a dish for a King 

Puggmg screw. [Pug 2^.2] A screw for com- 
piessing peat, etc. 

1862 RraseVs Mag Nov. 634/2 [Mr. Bmnton’b] process 
in subjecting freshly-dug peat to the action of a pugging 
sciew, working in a conical case, the bottom of which is 
pierced by small holes 

Fuggish (p^'gij), a. [f. Pug sb,^ 4- -ish i.] 
Resembling or characteristic of a png, in various 
senses (as monkey, pug-dog), or a pug-nose. 

174*^ RiCHARDSon Pamela III xxx 107 The apes of 
imitation .were wont to hop and skip about, and play a 
^ousand pugGish Tncks, 1807-8 in Spirit Pub ^rnl't 
XIL zo, I touch not what concerns their praise, Or wreathes 
their puggish pates with bays 1826 Mr&s Mitford Village 
Ser II. 308 ( Young Gipsy') Nothing visible but their tails, 
(the one, the long puggish biush of which I have aheady 
made mention, the other a terrier like stump) X828 Scott 
Diary June in LockkarU His son, a puggish boy, follows 
up the theme <xx84p Foe Wks (1864) 1. 136 Doomed to 
perpetual contemplation of their noses— a view puggish and 
snubby. 

Puggle (p» gl), V. Chiefly dkd. [Frcq. from 
Pug 1 . see -le 3.] trans. To push or poke 
a sUck or wire down (a hole, etc ) and work it 
about in order to clear the hole. 

X863 Tram Essex Archeeol Soc II 186 to poke 
out, as to puggle the ashes, a diain, or anything that is 
encumbeied wiUi rubbish. 1899 to Rev C. B Mount, 
The man gave me a wire atidf told me to puggle the pipe, 
I have puggled it several times, but the water does not 
come. 1905 H. Q. zoth Sei XV. 486/2 To get a rat or 
rabbit out of a hole by inserting a stick ana working it 
about wab to 'puggle’. 

Puggree, puggaree (pa?*gu, p^’garz). Also 
7 puokery, 8 pukree, 9 pugree, -aree, puggri, 
-gry, -gery, pagn. [a Hind, pagfl a turbau,] 

1 . A light lurbau or head-covering worn by 
Indian natives. 

X665 SiK T. Herhdrt Trav (1677) 140 Eastern People 
such .as wear Turbans, Manclxls, I)ustars,and Puggarees. 
1696 OviNcroK V^, Suratt 314 With a Puggane, or Tui- 
bant i^n their Heads. 1S98 Fryer Acc E India ^ P 
§3 A Green Vest and Puckery (or Turbat). X845 Sir W. 
Namcr CoHd Scinde 11. i. 224 The Mohamedan Belooch 
always obeys him who wears the Puggree. 1893 Forbes- 
Mitciiell Remin, Gt. Mutiny 287 The latter wore volu- 
minous thick i^ggries lound their beads. 

2 . A scar! of thin muslin or a silk veil wound 
round the crown of a sun-helmet or hat and falling 
down behind as a shade. 


1866 Cornh. Mag Dec. 741 A silk coat, a puggiee, boots, and 
white colds, adorned the wealthier. 1885 ’limes 20 Feb 
6/1 Oflicers and men were attired 111 red serge tunics, sun 
helmets and puggarees, xpox B. Shaw Three Plays for 
Purity Capi Brassbound t, 215 He weais the sun helmet 
and pagii, the neutral-tinted spectacles, and the vvbite 
canvas Spanish sand shoes 

Hence Fii*ggr(a)xe6d covered with or wearing 
a puggree. 

x88x Mrs. C. Praed Pokey 4 P. 1. 13 A broad-brimmed 
puggareed bat. 1900 Daily Hews x Aug. 3/x A graceful 
wave of his green, puggareed soft slouch bat. 

Puggy (p» gx), sb 1 [f. Tug + -Y ] 
ti. A term of endearment used to women und 
children. See Pug sbJ^ i. Obs. 

x6ii Beaum & Fl Knt Burn Pestle in. v, Begon, begon 
"jyjuggy* ray P«8gyj kegon my love, my deere X719 
D Urfey Pills IV. 44 My Juggy, my Puggy» My Honey, 
my Bunny, xyai Bailey, Puggy, a soothing Woid to a 
little Child, or a Paramour, as My little Puggy. 

2 A monkey , « PuG 6 Sc 
xSax Blaekvj Mag Nov 392/2 ‘See that wee body sittin’ 
on the man’s shouther ’. 'That’s a puggy, man *897 
C M CAMPBrLL Deilie Jock ! 29 I’ve beard talk o* some 
missing link, atween men and puggies. 

8 . Quasi-propei name for a fox : « PuG S, 
x8» Sporting Mag, XXI. 134 Puggy, thinking it time to 
shift, got mtoldiaui 

II Puggy (p2?gi),.y^.2 Also puggee. Anglo~Tnd. 
[Ihnd'^agSf f. pag Puo sb A tracker. 

X879 Times of India Overland SuppI 12 May (Y), Good 
puggies or trackeia should be employed to follow the 
dacoit-j. 1883 Lp Saltoun JcratjSf II 258 The ‘puggy* is 
uiie of a caste, who obtain the name ironi their skill 111 
following foot-tracks, or ‘ pugs ' 1889 Baden-Powell Pig~ 

sticking 56 In pugging boars, the usual method is fox four 
or 6ve trackers or^puggees ’ to start together 
Puggy (p»‘gi)> [f Pug sb + -y.] Resem- 
bling the face or nose of a monkey or pug-dog; 
having such a face or nose, squat-faced; pug- 
nosed 

1722 Ramsay Tkiee Bonnets nr 78 'Tis gowd that luaks 
some great men witty, And puggy lasses fair and pretty. 
X893 Stevenson Catriona iio My affection for ray King, 
God bless the puggy face of him, is under more control. 
1904 Daily Chron 12 Nov 6/s Its puggy little nose has 
quiteasmashed-m appearance, and when the animal Jooked 
in a mirror it also must have noticed that, for it smiled an 
almost cyuical smile. 


Puggy (p»‘gi), dial [f. pug vb. dial , 
to perspire ( Hall 1 well),] Moist, clammy. 

1814 S Pegge^sAnecd Eng Eaug /Suppl. Grose's Gloss t 
moist, aiising from gentle perspiration A puggy 
hand North x8a5 in Baockei r iv C 1896 Hare 

Story My Life III xv 329. 1 remembered being sick as a 
child from the puggy smell of its hideous inteiior. It was 
just as puggy to day, but I was not sick 
PugJi, obs form of PooH 
PugU'^ (piz^dgil) arch [ad. L pitgiU-us a 
handful, f root png* as m pug-nus fist ] Etymo- 
logically, A handful; but from the 17th centiuy 
defined as < as much as can be taken up between 
the thumb and the next two (or sometimes three) 
fingers a little handful or big pinch. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 237 b, Gave a ceitain Phisi- 
tion of this salt one lytle handfull or Pugill 1626 Bacon 
Syloa § 17 Take Violets, and infuse a good Fi^iU of them 
m a Quart of Vineger. 1729 EfUftmy Causes Epid. Dis 42 
Take of Roman WormwoodT twoPugils(aPugU is what two 
Fingers and a Thumb hold). X747 Wesley Prim Physic 
(1765) 68 Add two Pugils of clryM Elder Flowers. 1858 
O. W Holmes Aut Bieakf-t iv. The old gentleman , 
opened it [a snuff-box] and felt for the wonted pugil. 
tPu-gil2. Obs. rare, [a, L pugil a Doxer, f. 
root pi^-\ see prec,] One who fights with his 
fists ; a boxer, pugilist 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psextd, Ep. iv, xi, 207 That which 
expresseth pugills, that is, men flt for combat and the 
exercise of the fist a x<70 Hacket Abp Williams r § 44 
(z6q 2) 37 He was no little one, but Saginait corporis belluoi 
as Curtius says of Dioxippus the Pugil. 

Hence t gilar pugilistic. 

1636 Sanderson Serm on Ps, xix, f 37 So doth 
St. Pauls inromdCio, 1 Cor 9 whiah is an athletique pugilar 
word as those that beat one another with their fists. 

Pu'gilaut, a, rare”^. [ad. late L. fugtldns, 
•eJntesn^ pres. pple. of pugiMri to box, £ pugil : 
see prec ] Boxing, fighting, 
x88a Eraser's Mag^XVI, 42a Robert Grosseteste, pugi- 
lant, he, as well as literary ; fighting his way to self-justm- 
cation in stout English. 
i’Pu'gilate. Obs. rare. [ad. late 
boxing, f, pugtidrT see piec Cf B pugi/ai, 
-xV/flZTi57o in Hatz,-Darm,) ] Boxing. 

1768 Woman of Honor III 37 A pitiful complaisance, 
erected these black guard battles into the dignity of the 
pugilate of the antientb 18x7 Sporting Mag. L x5 note. It 
seems as if this Gyinnic exercise were more common in 
Palestine than the pugilate 

t Pngilation. Ohs. pugtlmbn-em^n. 

of action f, pugildrT to box.] Fighting with the 
fists, boxing 

x6^ Blount Glossogr.. Pugillaiion, the exercise of 
Champbns, or of those that fight with fists. X7i8 Ozbll 
Toumefori's Vcy II. 108 Very skilful too at boxing, and at 
that kind of exercise which was called Fugilation. 
Fngiliani (pi« dgiliz’m). [f. L. pugil boxer, 
Pugil 2 + -ism.] The art or practice of fighting 
with fists , boxing Also fig. 

i7px Hampbon Mem J Wesley III 48 Pugilism and 
cock-fighting, and the rest. x8xa (iiHe) Pancratia, or a 
History of Pugilism 1877 Talmace Serm 255 Men have 
made it the ring m which to display tbeir ecclesiastical 
pugilism. z88a Masson in Macm, Mag, XLV 250 Feats of 
strength, pedestuamsm, and pugilism. x8go Spectator 
9 Aug, We do not find him hastening from the dmner-table 
to the diary, to enter up his last achievement in conversa- 
tional pugilism, He leaves that to a Boswell. 

Pugilist (pi« d^ilist) [f, as prec. + -I8T.J 
One who practises the art of boxing ; a boxer, a 
fighter ; Jig. a vigorous controversialist, 

X790 T. Few rR ELL {UiU) Boxing Reviewed. Compre. 
bending a complete dc'icription of the Principal Pugilists, 
1899 R Munro Preh bcot. viz 238 One scene represents 
two pugilists with a crested helmet between them. 

Pugilistic (pi^d^ili stik), a. {sb ) [f, prec. + 
-10 ] Of or pertaining to pugilists or pugilism. 

z8zi XXXVI 1.122 He reached the summit 

of pugilistic fame. 1835 Thackeray Newemtes iv, He had 
been engaged m a pugilistic encounter 
b. as sb* A pugilist, nmce-use. 

1827 Southey Let to G C Beoford 10 June, WhafcV 
will-we, nill-we, aie we thiust Among the Calvmistics— The 
covenanted sons of schism, Rebellion’s pugiUstics. 

So Pugili'stloaX iare\ hence VTtgili’stlcally 
adv i in a pugilistic manner 
X840 Hood KtlntaHsegg, Her Misery xvii, Pugilistical 
knocks, And fighting cocks. 1847 Lytton tmcretia 11 
Frol (1855) 142 Sure that it was a proper thing to resent 
pugilfstically so discourteous a monosyllable, xl^g Chamb. 
Jml. XII, 758/1 They were most pugilistically inclined 
f Pti’fl^lary. Obs [f L pugtllar wnting- 
tablet, T. pugimr*is aclj. that can be held in the 
band : see Pugil I and -aby 2 ] A writing-tablet, 
1758 Phil Trans L. 620 Many pugillaries, styles, and 
stands with ink in them 

Pugio’nifonn, a. Hot. [f, L pugtdnrem dagger 
+ -i)foiim ] Bagger-shaped. 

1838 MAYNEjffjrA»r Lex., Pugt(Hteforwls..)^\sglonifQsm. 

Pu'g-milL [app. f Pug + Mill jAI ; but 
the vb. hab not yet been found in this sense as 
early as pug*mtll, so that the relation may be the 
reverse ] A machine for comminuting, thoroughly 
mixing, and working clay and other materials into 
a plastic state for making bricks and pottery , also, 
a similar machine for tuturating ore, etc^ 



PUISSAKT. 


piraNACiOTJS. 

i8s4 MecA Ma£ No, 33 78 The introduction of machines 
call3 pug-milK, into which the prepared earth is wheeled 
i8z3 J* Nicholson Operai MecJtantc 533 IThe tr^d of 
men and oxen] has of late been superseded by the clay or 
pug mill, which is a very eligible, though simple machm^ 
1877 Spuhgeon Semi XXIII SSS Like the bnckmakers 
bluid horse which goes round and round his pug mill. 
Pugnacious (p»gni?‘ Jas), a, [f. L. pngndx, 
•Set- combative (f pugn-dre to fight, f. pugn-tts 
fist) +-OUS: see -ACious ] Disposed to fight; 
given to fighting , qnanelsome ; contentions. 

1642 H. MoBEiSb/f^ Soul IV XIV, Plato affirms Idees; 
But Aristotle with his pugnacious race As idle figments 
stifly them denies 1776 Pennant Zool (ed 4) L 328 [The 
whitethroat] A shy and wild bird ; seems of a pugnatious 
disposition 1877 Mas OiAva/Jict Makers Flor 1 10 These 
pugnacious Florentines, whose personal feuds and hatreds 
were infinitely more real and vivid. 

Hence Pufifna'oioxisly ado ^ in a pugnacious 
manner; 7iigiia*oioTisiies8, pugnacity. 

x68x H. More Exp, Dan. iii 64 The strength and 
pugnaciousness of the Kam well represent Cyrus and his 
Successours. x8:^ Palmerston Opimons ^ Policy (1852) 
102 If the nation is overflowing with so much pugnacious- 
ness 1847 Webster, Pugnaciously^ 1871 E. P- Whipple 
Success 4- tis Conditions fa A politidan weakly and amiably 


We valiantly and pugnaaously insist upon 

Pugnacity Cp»gnae ati) [ad L. pugnaciiSs^ 
ijjugnax sceprec. Sojnod.F (rare).] 

'Ine condition or character of bemg pugnacious ; 
tendency or inclination to fight j quarrelsomeness. 

1605 Bacon Ada Learn, ii viii S 4, 1 like better that 
entrie of truth which commeth peaceably then that which 
commeth with pugnacitie and contention.. 1613 Cawdhey 
TcdileAWt, (ed ’^\Ptipuuiite^ striumg, or contending. 1840 
Greece 11 11 II 320 The turbulence and pugnacity 


Bentley 


Grote ^ - .. - . 

of the heroic age. x88o L. Stephen Pope y, 233 
had provoked enemies by his intense pugnacity. 
t^^'gnant,a.^ Obs, [ad, Ihpugndnsy -antm^ 
pres. pple. of pugn^are to fight.] Conflicting, 
hostile, opposed, repugnant 
xsBe Stanyhubst Mntis iv (Arh.) no Thee fate's are 
pugnant, God, his ears quight stifned in hardnesse. 2645 
UssHER Body Dw (1647) 228 Rites of Religion, which are 
pugnant to 6od’s word 1686 Horneck Cructf Jesus xtx 
552 Governed by.. contrariety of pu^ant humours. 

Hence f Pu'gnaiLoy, conflicting quality. 
x6fa Burney Kep$, Aupoo (i66x) 106 , 1 so.. bear rule in 
these meat Courts, that the Ballances of Justice are kept 
evem Prerogative and priviledge havmg no pugnancie. 
tPll'gxiailty-axiut,^^ Obs, [An intermediate 
form between Poionant and Pungent, Cf. OF. 
pongnanij pmgiiant^ early yanants of poignant j 
from pdnare, puwdrt^ ptignrei’-'L, pung^e to 
pierce.] Piercing, poignant. 

CX400 Rom Rose 1879 The God of Love an arowe toqks 
Ful sharp it ^ras and puenaunt 1529 More Dyaioge in 
Wks 224/2 Your wordes be somewhat pumantandsharpe. 
Pugna sties, sh, ph nonce-wd. [f. L. pugnrtts 
fist^ after ^nnasUcs ] Pugilistic performances. 

1830 H. Angelo Renttn, II €5 , 1 soon found my sisters, 
who were taken into a bouse during my pugnastics. 

Pugna't^c, a, rare^^^ Drreg f. L, pugnus 
(see prec.) after dramaitc,^ = next. 

1818 Blackw Mag II. 439 On the isth, while he employed 
the pugnatic method, he had a distinct pricking sensation 
in his munibs. 

Pu’gnatory, . rare-\ [ad 1 ,. pugnatori-tis, 
f. pt(gnatdr~em fighter, f. pugnare to fight: see 
-OBT 2.] Of or pertaining to a fighter or fighting. 
1656 Blount, Pugnoiory^ of or belonging to a fighter, 
t Plfgne^ Z'. Obs, rare, [a C}i?,pugne-r{i/^% 
in Godeh), or ad, L. pugn-dre,'\ intr. To fight. 

YVvw Bk X3347 Among Gregeis be gan be 
f^ilus] pugne, That tbei ni^e many a lothely groyne 

Pugniord, Pugmcion,-yoion, Pugmsshe, 

obs forms of Poniabd, Punition, Punish, 

Pug nose, pug-nose (p»ginJa-z). [f. Pug 

shP 6 or 7 + Noss ] A short nose with a wide 
base sloping upward; a short squat or snub nose. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelvia xxm. (2791) I 132 Perhaps, 
you nmy persuade her that her pug nose is all the fashion. 
xBafi Disraeli Viv Gi ey 1 iv, A pallid wretch with a pug 
nose and marked with the small-pox 1840 [see Pug sh 3 yaf. 
1B60 Emerson Cond, Pate Wks (Bohn) II. 311 A 
s^int, a pug-nose, mats of hair, . betray character. 

Hence Pug-nosed (p» gindu zd) a , haying a short 
snub nose ; whence Pugno'seduess. 

Pug-nosed (pug-nose) eel^ a deep-sea species of eel, 
Swienchelysparastitcus^ found off the Newfoundland bank, 
having a short and blunt snout 
2834 Oxf, Vnm Mag I 39, I well remember Gibbon, a 
hwvy pugnosed fellow 1845 Maurice Mot, ^ Met Philos 
(1850) 1. VI in V 186 It IS obvious also that all notions of 
. 1 hollowness or of pugnosedness (we use Arib- 

‘mb illustration) must be out of the question 

TheHoise-fidi wL called 
Shiner , This name, sometimes 
vaiied to 'Pugnosed Shiner’ [etc ] 

t PU'gay. fSlr. Obs rare’^^ [Variant of PoYGinS, 
pmS^,OF,po 2 gni/e,L,pugndta,] Fighting. 

i 4 S 6 Sir G Hays Law Arms (S.T.S ) xi6 Suppos he pas 
to do sum pugny of vvei e that be prouffitable to his lorde, 

Fu’g-pile, sb, Hydr. Engin, [f. Pact (? 4) + 
Pile 1 3. (But the sense of pug is not dear )] 
One of a senes of piles dovetailed into each other. 
288a Ogilvie (Annandale), Pug/Bcst piles mortised into 


1674 

each other by a dovetail joint They are also called Rove- 
tatUd Piles, tViBmCasseltsEncycl Dyi 

So Pu g-pi*le 2/ trans , to plank or line wiin 
pug-piles : hence Pifg-piling vhl sb, 

r P f rr^t. 


280s Z, Allnutt Navig Thames 23 Sills at the bottom of 
the River to be pug-piled 1823 r. ■* 


, Nicholson Pract 


'^Bltiider^rpugp\hn£“6^^^ tailed or pile planking 
Pugree, -ry, variants of Puggbee 
Pull, Puhn, obs ff. Pooh int,y Poon (a tree). 
Puind, obs. f Poind Pmnde, obs pret, of 
Ping Ptd*iiee, puiney, obs. fF. Puisne 
Pulr, Sc. form of Poos, Pube. 

Puiranis, pureanis = poor ones, poor people. 
1573 Saiir Poems Reform xxxix 37 * Syn© 
puiranis, as the cause recordis. xs8i Ihia. xlm. 50 Pureanis 
promouit that na man wald presume 
Pulrteith., -titti, Sc var. Poobtith. 

Puisane, variant of Pisane Obs 
PuisiLe (piw’m), a, and sb Also 7 P'ui’iaee, 
pu*nee,piiiney, pusney, 7-8 pmsny, Spnisnee 
see also Punt [a. OF. puisne (ia-i3th c. m 
Hatz-Daim), m mod.F. putn^ (see Punt), f. 
puts :-»L. posteUf or Romanic *p 05 fiuSf -uPh f 
after + «/ L. ndt~us bom.] 

A eu^, 1 . Bom later; younger; junior (m 
appointment, etc ). Now only in legal use. 

is22$ Rolls 0/ Parli I, 357/1 Monsr Henri de Cobeham 
le puisne ] [1579 , see Pony a 1 ] 26x3 Cawdrey Table 
A Iph, (ed 3), Puhuyt borne a x6i8 JSylvester 

uegyonMargWy' 


1724 Lond Gaz No 6307/3 Ihe Poor Knights.. began the 
Procession , the Puisn^ going foiemost 

b. Applied to an infenor or junior judge in the 
superior courts of common law: for the present 
official definition, see quot 1877, 

(Not now m common professional use in England, but 
current m the colonies and dominions beyond the sea ) 

C« *S77j *643, etc. see Puny a, i,] x688 m Elhs Oi tg 
Lett Ser ii. IV. 136 Mr Serjeant Stringer, is madepuisnd 
judge of the King’s Bench. 2768 Blackstone Comm III. 
IV. 42 The judges of this court are at present four in number, 
one chief and three justices 1852 Miss Yokce Cameos 
(1877) iV. V, ss Sir John, though nearly ninety, still sat as 
senior puisne judge m the Court of King’s Bench. 1877 
Act 40 4> 41 Vset c. g § 5 A puisne judge of the High Court 
of Justice means for the purposes of this Act a judge of the 
High Court other than the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Loid Chief Baron. 
X882SERJT Ballantine xxx. 296 The puisne judges 

who have occupied the Bench during the last generation. 
2907 India List 192 Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

2 . Later, more lecent, of subsequent date. Now 
only in legal use. 

[1628 see Puny as. a ] x6« Fuller ITist, Catnh 63 No 
mention in this visitation of Gonvil Hall (the Pusnie House 
in Cambndge), as if so late and little, that the Commis- 
sioners did oversee it tf 2677 Hale Pnm, Ong Man, 
124 There would upon such a Supposition follow an Eternity 
that had a beginning, an Eternity that was puisne to some 
other thing or some other Eternal. 2883 Sir R. Baggallay 
in Law Rep 12 Q B Div. 430 As regaids the further 
advance they were incumbranceis puisne to the plaintiffs. 
2889 Sir A. Kekcwich in Lasu Times LXI 71/2 Poweis of 
sale are to be found in second and other puisne moitgagees. 
+ 3. Small, insignificant, petty : now spelt Puny. 
x6ooShaks A,Y L 111, IV 46AS aimisnyTilter,ytspurs 
his horse but on one side. 2635 [GiArrHORNE] Lady Mother 
111. 11, in Bullen O* PI II 158 Moie cunning then, to be ore 
reacht By puisne cosnage. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, JYaiers 


can not be dismayed at the puisnee threats 
"" “ Knox Ess, (1819) III. clii 


111.381 

of the lesser factions. 178a 

x6i Frighten a puisne race of peers 
B. sb, tl* A junior; an inferior, an underling; 
a novice ; « Punt sb, Obs 
[1548. etc,: see Puny sb.] 1^ E. Gilpin Sktal (1878) 40 
Why thou young puisne art thou yet to learne, A harper 
from a shilling to disceme? xfax B, Jonson Poetaster m. 
iv, To prey vpon pu’iiees and honest citizens for socks, or 
buskiuA x6x6 — Epip- xcvi To J, Bonne, Let pui’nees’, 
porters, players’ praise delight. 0x640 [Shirley] Capt, 
U nderwit ii, 1 m Bullen 0 , PI, II. 340 Preach to the puisnes 
of the Inne sobrietie 1663 Flagellum, or O Cromwell 
(xSra) 29 Wheicm Mr. Pym, Hambden, and other Puisnes 
with Cromwel, mainly busied themselves. 

2 . Spec, A puisne judge, see A lb. 

[2608 J see Puny sb 4 b.] z8zo Bentham Packing^ (1B21) 
169 In Pratt s time at least, viz anno 2725, the Puisnes 
were not in the secret, 1907 Cambr Mod Hist, Prospectus 
87 The Lord Chief Justices, the Chief Baron and five puisnes 
upheld the plea that no patent for sole punting restrained 
the rights of the University Press. 

Hence Pul'sneslilp, the office and function of a 
puisne judge. Cf. Punysuip 
2823 Bentham Offic Apt Maximized, Observ Peels Sp 
(1830) S 3 The thousands a year salaries of the minor and 
c^mon law Chiefships,^ana Puisneships, and Masterships. 
* (piwTbans, pi«|rsans, pwi sans). 

arc/i, J orms ; see below, [a, F, puissance (i 2tli c. 
in Littr^), f puissant see Puissant and -ancb. 

Not reckoning the final e, the Fr is a disyllable (pwi.sa ns) , 
hence the historical pronunciation m Eng , exemplified from 
Lydgate to J M. Neale, is (pwi,s a ns), later (pwi sans) j hut a 
trisyllabic ^»,isa*ite)^ now (pifl i&ans), appears m i6th c , 
esp m Snenser. and is found in some later poets, and since 
mo has been favoured by the Dictionaries, although before 
Walker dl orthoepists exc Sheridan had appioved of 
(pwi sans) or (piw,i sans) , the last is also used by some 
zpto Cl poets. Shaks and Tennyson have both (pwrsaiis) 
nnd (pi»,i sans) ; Milton always the former ] ^ 


A. Hlustratiou of Forms. 

5 PUI8S-, pysauns, puysshaiinoe, peuflawns, 
5-6 puiss-, puysa-, pins-, puys-, piisaunoe, 
6 puysanoe, -aims, pmsseiioe, pusans. Sc, 
pusi-, puss-, pissance, pisoence, 6-7 pmsanee, 
R- puissance. 

2420 G Stokes Let, to Hen, V in Elhs Ong, Lett, 
Ser HI I. 70 The grete manhode myghtynesse and puis- 
saunce. 2422 tr, Secreta Secret , Priv, Prtv 239 That his 
Pusaunce be not emblemyshit. 2447 Bokenham Seyuiys 
(Roxb ) 60 Cure lorde god most of puy^haunce. x^o 
^ ^ A Cleopes 302 Returnyd to Rome with 


Amor 9 [ Cleopes EAXmayO. 

fiys oste & pysauns. 2503 Dunbar Thistle Jr Rose 108 
Beistib that bene of moir piscence. 1309 Hawes 
Pleas xxxiii (Percy Soc ) 265 So great and huge of puV' 
2513 Douglas VI x 79 The pissance quhij’ 
itteil, ■ * ■ “ ' ' ’ 


am of gretter pusans. a 2348 Hall Chrm ,Edw IV 192 b, 
Of puyssance sufficient to inuade, and likely tqrecouer the 
dudiy of Guyen. 2363 Wim?bt Four Scoir Thre Quest 
§ 20 Wks. (S T, SO I 94 Albeit he half wit and pissanoe 
thairto. a x6oo Montgomerie Misc Pojphsxxy, 13 My pen 
thy princely pussance sail report. 2604 T Wright P assions 
V § 4 213 ouch IS Loves puisance. 

B. Signification. 

1 . Power, strength, force, might ; influence. 

2420, 2422 [see A], c 1430 Lydg. Min Poems (Percy Soc. ) 
35 Where been , . Rome and Cartage, moost soverayn of 
puisaunce? c 1307 Plnmfton Corr, (Camden) 202 She will 
helpe to proraoote me to the uttermost of her puyssaunce. 
23^ Dunbar Lament for Mahans 33 He spains no lord 
for his piscence, Na clerk for his intelligence. 2390 Spenser 
.^^113 To prove his puissance in battell brave. 2597 
Shaks sHen IV,\\ 111. 52 Oflye to Scotland, Till that the 
Nobles, and the armed Commons, Haue of their Puissance 
made a little taste 2644 Bulwer Chn on, 228 The puissance 
of the Right Hand pioceeds from a veine fine pai i, 2667 
Milton P L v, 864 Our puissance is our own, our own 
right hand Shall leach us highest deeds a 2830 Kosseiti 
Dante d* Cue, 1. (1874) 141 This stroke From eyes of loo 
much puissance was shed. 1866 N bale Sepiemes <5* Hymns 
22 Ah I they little know the Puissance of the Cake of Barley 
Bread 1 2868 Longr Dmtds Inf v 36 There they bias 
pheme the puissance divine 

b The pel sons in whom power is vested. 

1872 R. Ellis Catullus Ixvui 8g Now to revenge fair 
Helen, had Argos’ chiefs, her puissance, Set them afield. 

1 2 . concr An armed force. Ohs, 

2450 Rolls of Parlt, V. 177/1 If this puyssaunce come into 
this Reame. 2432 Acts Pnay Council (2835) VI 220 To 
have the leding of cure saide puissance upon the see a 2533 
Ld, Berners Huon Ivm, aoi These two kynges fought one 
^aynst the other, pusaunce agayast pusaunce. 2595 Shaks. 
John 111 1 339 Cosen, goe draw our puissance together 
fb. A number, a crowd, a 'power* of 
people. Obs, 

tf24So Cav, Myst, xxvn. (Shaks. Soc.) 261 Je se weebe 
ppusawns of pepyl drawyth hyin to,.flbr the mervaylys that 
he hath wrowtn cx5oa in Grose Antiq, Rep, (2808} II. 
286 note. In is solempnites was a great and a light pleasant 
puysauns of people* 

t Pui’SSancy. Ohs rare, [f. as prec. + -ANCT.] 
The quality of being powerful ; jicwer, potency. 

2362 Bulllyn Bulwark, Bk, Simples 23 b, Some greater, 
and of moie puissanae. 2607 T ovsell Fourf, Beasts 312 
Alexandei . had neuer bin deliuered aliue, but for the 
puisancy of his horsse. 

Pnissaut (piwisaut, pi«irsaut, pwrsant), a, 
arch, Foims, 5-6 puyss-, puissaunt(e, 6 puys-, 
pus-, -ant, -aunt, -a(u)nte, .SV-. puss-, pissant, 6-7 
pmsant, 6- puissant, [a. F. puissant, earlier 
poissant, also possant, pussant, pmssant (Godef. 
Compl ) Romanic type "^possent-em, pr. pple of 
L. posse to be able, substituted for L, potent^em. 
Some scholars explain the F, form in putss- as influenced 
by the verbal i<xm.zpuis,puisst, others suppose a Romanic 
*PossienUem for possent-em The Fr puissant is a disyl- 
labic (pw/san), as is also historically the Eng (pwisA'nt, 

§ wi sant), from ^th c to Matthew Arnold j so always in 
idney, Shaks., Drayton, and Milton, while Henry More, 
Shenstoiie, and others have (praii’bant), m 3 syllables; one 
or other of these was approved by all 18th c orthoepists 
except Sberjdan and Walker, these, following Spenser, 

§ ive (piSisant), which is generally preferred by later 
ictionanes] 

Possessed of or wielding power; having great 
authority or influence ; mighty, potent, powerful. 

a 2430 Knt de la Tour (2906) 22 A mightt and a puissant 
woman c 2320 Gesta Rom,, Addti, Stones l 429 In Rome 
a puyssaunte Eraperour 2323 Douglas ASnetsw, Prol. 65 
But quham na thing is worthy nor pissant 25*3 Cito.M- 
WELL in, Mernman Life Jjr Lett (1902) I. 37 Thys grete and 
puysant armaye. a 2533 Lu. Blrklrs cxxxviu 513 
Y« sowdan rode on a pusaunt horse, and Huon..folowed 
Lytn, on the pusaunt maie* 1533 Bellekoen Livy ir xvl 


. , . ^ ff2s86 SiuNfcV Anadia 

(1622) 8s Wise Counsellours, stout (raptames, puibsant 
Kings 2593^ Shaks 3 Hen, VI, ii. i ao^ The Queene is 


comming wiA a puissant Hoast* 2398 Drayton Heroic 
RP xyi. a8 Or who from France a puisant Armle brings? 
2643 H. More iiong of Soul il m iv xxxix, And with 
puissant stroke the head to bruize. x6fa Butler Hud, 1, L 
331 His puissant Sword unto his side Near his undaunted 
heart was ty*d_ 2730 Siienstone Ode to Indolence vtit, 
And thou, puissant queen I be kind, 2867 M. Arnold 
Bacchanalia 63 The puissant crowned, the weak laid low. 


the 
euemyet. 


open 
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PTOIOK MOtTNTAIN. 


Puissautly (see prec ), adv ai ch, [f, prec. + 
-LY 2 ,] III a puissant maiinci , with powei , strength, 
or influence. 

1475 Pik NohUm (RoxbJ 45 Whan youre nobille castelle 
and tovvne of Cahx was beseigid ho puissaiintly rescued 
It 1^33 Li), BruNCRS Froiss I, cccxxii 500 Uo lesyst 
piLsanily agaynst his enemyes. 159* Wvkley Armone 150 
Piussantly the Fienchmen doth he daunt, 1638 J. Webb 
Cko^(U)a vm, n 11 Who most puissantly served the 
(Won’h lesentinent 

Puit, -e, obs forms of Pewit, Pur. 

Puitternell, obs. Sc. vaiiant of PbteoueI/. 

Pud a, pujah, variants of Poojah. 

+ P^e, sd.^ Ol)s, Also 5-6 pewke, (5 pewyke), 
6 ptiok(e, pook(e, peuk. [Late ME. pewhcy 
pukSf a. MDu. puttc^ paycU^ name of the best sort 
of woollen cloth (1420 in Verdam) ; in moclDii 
puik the best, the most excellent, the choice of 
anything, also as adj ‘excellent’; so LGer. 

(as mpilke imre ware of superior quality, as cloth 
or linen), Wb'ris.^t/TWc/t', NFiis pttkx ulterior 
oiigm unknown. Its use to designate a colour is 
found only in Eng. Not connected with F. ptice^ 

1 . A superior kind of woollen cloth, of which 
gowns were made. Also altnh 

xa 66 Mann 4 lloimh Ka^ (Uoxb ) 354 He axsethe for 
mokenge of a longe gowne of pewk^ 0 s* >480 Wardt , 
Acc^ Edw /rtiSqo) 120, vj pair of liosien of puke 134S 
Lmic lyills (Clietham Soc.) 11. 63 A new gowne of (Trenche 
puke lyned withe snten, 1333 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 
86 Item vj yards of black pucic, xviij*. 1363 Ihid* 166 One 
gowne of fyne puke garded with veluett and furred with 
budge, xxvj". vii^ 1386 Wills ^ Im N, C, (Surtees) 1 257 
In the Shopp. A sadd collcr brod clothe mj yerds xij» . a 
pooke vuj yerds xliiij*. 1396 Shaks. i Hen* IV, ir. iv. 78 
wilt thou rob this Lcatherne lerkm, Christall button . 
Puke stocking, Caddice gartai ? 16x2 Suelton Qmx. 1, 1. 
(x6ao) a The rest and remnant thereof was spent on a 
lerkin of fine Puke [orig, sayo de velariel 

2 , A colour formerly used for woollen goods t as 
it was produced by galls and copperas, it must 
have been a bluish black or inky colour, but it is 
variously described ; see quots. Also attnh 

Prob. originally the uiual colour of the cloth (sense 1). 

X530 Palsgr. 233/2 Pewke, a colour, i*??* 1338 Elyot, 
Putins,* .russette, sometyme blacke, hut rather puke color, 
betwene russet & black 0x330 Disc* Common iVeal Eng* 
(1803) 82 Sume strange coulloi or die as fiench puke. i377 
Harrison England 11 vii. (1877) ^ W® H's coat, gowne, and 
cloake of browne, blue, 01 puke. 1398 Flouio, Pai^naccio 
cuio, a deepe darkc purple 01 puke colour 1607 Topscll 
Four*/. Beasts ga The colour of this Camell is for the most 
part biowne or puke x6xs Markham Eng llomew ii v 
C1660) 124 To dye wool of a puke colour, take Galls and 
boyle your wool or your Cloth therein, .lialfe an hour, then 
take them up, and put m your Coperas into the same 
Liquor, then put in your wool again 1725 Bradley sT*am 
Did 8* V* Mtxwg colour, If you would needs have your 
Cloth of three Coloursj as of two dark and one light, or 
contrary; supposing Crimson, Yellow or Puke 
Tvike (pw7k), [f. PuKB 71 , (But the con- 

nexion of sense 3 is doubtful.)] 

1 . An act of vomiling, a vomit. 

X737 Bracken Farriery Impr* {l^^) l. 80 ^is [Pill] 
generally begins its Operation with a Puke of yellow slimy 
flatter. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 x) VlIJxi ft 

gave him nriit a puke, then a fever. i8o8 Med yrnl* XIX. 
26 She.. had two pukes, which might have been occasioned 
by increasing the squills to four grains, 
a. An emetic, a vomit. 

V3A\ London (t Coimiry Breojo in.(ed 2) 226 Which Corn- 
pound, one would think, more fit for a Puke, than a jgrauful, 
cordial] stomachic Bitter. 177S Abigail Adams in Fam* 
Lett* (1876) 93 Yesteiday Patty was seized, and took a puke 
a 1849 H. CoLBRiocE Poems (1850) H. 33a He never once 
alluaes to purge or puke, ^ ^ - 

3 . U*S* a. ilang* A disgusting person, p. 
vulgtXT. A nickname for a native of Missouri. 

1838 Haliborton Clotkmaher Ser.ir. xix 289 The suckers 
of itlinoy, the pukes of Missuri. and the corncrackeis of 
Virginia 1847 Robb Squatter Life xs® Captain and all 
hands are aset of cowaidly pukes. 

4, Co?nk Puke-weed (^7.5^.), Lobeha injlata^ 

employed as an emetic. 

sSszln’DvmusoaMedLeAr. ,1. 1 

Fute (pi«k)i [Known first as used by Shaks. 
1600 ; but the derivative pukishness, which implies 
an adj, ^puhisk, and this a sb. or (?) vb. puhCt is 
found of date 1581. Oiigin unknown. 

It has been suggested that it might represent an earlier 


1601 HoirANDP/x«>' II 102 It helpeth them that puke vp 
choler, 1635 Culpepper Rwerins ix. vii 263 Pewking forth 
a thin wateiish Humor by Salivation 1689 G Harvey 
Curing Dis ly Expect iv 19 They run no small risque of 
puiking their gross slimy Humours into their Lungs. 1799 
M Underwood Tieai Dis Children (fid 4) II 243 After 
the child had puked up a great quantity of meconmni 1841 
Catlin iV, Avter Ind II liv. 182 She is bleeding from her 
mouth, she is puking up all her blood 

3 . To cause to vomit, to tieat with an emetic. 

1739 PIuxiiam in Phil Trans XLI 669, 1 then ordered 
him Eight or Ten Grains of Turbith mineral, which scarce 
puked him S^xtii Pub 53^ Inoculating for 

the chicken pox and piiking infant ladicals 

Puke, obs. and dial, form of Puck. 

Puker (pi«‘koj). [f Pukez^ h*-ebL] 

1 . One who pukes or vomits. 

x8^ in Worcester 

f 2 . A medicine causing pukmg , an emetic. Obs, 

17x4 Garth Di^ens nr 28 The Giiper Senna, and the 
Puker Rue, The Sweetner Sassafras are added too 

Pttkiag (piw kiq), vbl sb, [f. as prec. + -im ^ ] 
The‘ action of the vb. PoKis ; vomiting. Also 
a/lnb. pulcing fever = mtlk-stckims {Cent, Did, 
1890). 

xdzS Ford Lovetts Mel ii xi, I feel a horrible puking my- 
self X7S7 Smollett Reprisal i 1, To be racked with per- 
petual puking X799 M Underwood Treat. Dts * Children 
(ed 4) I 105 This spontaneous puking is not atiended with 
any violence to the stomach 

Puking (pix/’kig), ppl a [f as prec + -ing 2 ] 
That pukes ; alsoy^ 

1691 Weesils 1 4lf pukiog Conscience thus can make you 
squeak X730-46 Thomson 334 No evasion sly, Nor 


LG. stneken (whence mod.Ger. shnekm) to spew, spit, but 
the late appearance of the English word and the absence 
of historical links make this a bare conjature,] 

1 . tnlr. To eject food from the stomach; to 

t 6 oo Shaks. A* V. L,n vii, 144 At 
Mewling, and puking in the Nursra armes. xdas Webster 
Duchess of M&yi il 1, Our duchess Issick a-days, she pukes, 
her stomach seethes. 1691 Smadwbi l i Wks 1720 

IV. 3xx You puk'd at the sight of her 1733 Pope Donne 
Sat* vr, XS3 i one of Woodward's patients, sick, and sore, 
I ouke. I nauseator-yet he thrusts m more. x8ia W. 
•Xveim'inAnsterF ii li, Their bench d and gaudy boats, 
Wherein some joking and some puking sit i8sa-^ Good s 
Study Med* (ed 4) !• 486 A most debihtauog sickness 
supervened, with excessive efforts to puke. 

2 , Irans, To eject by vomiting ; to vomit. 


M Underwood Treat Dts Chilaren (ed 4) I 103 It is a 
saying with some experienced nurses, that a puking child is 
a thriving child. 

f Pu'kisli, a 1 Ohs rare'^^ [f. Puke l + 
Somewhat puke-coloured. 

X566 Grant Horace, Sat viii G viij b, Bare foote, hyr 
lockes about hyrheade, ytuckde in pukishe fiockelL nigra 
succinctam vaderepalld\ 

fPii'kish, Obs. rare""^. [See Puke 
Addicted to puking Hence f Pukishneas. 

1381 '^VLQASTJS^ Positions X (1887) 36 Such, as be troubled 
with wexiknesse, or pewkishneise of stomacke 

Pukka, var. Puoka. Pukree, obs. f. Puggree. 
Puku, variant of POOKOO 
Pu'ky, a, rare* [f. Pukb v. + -y.] Inclined to 
puke or vomit; sickly. 

1864 G. Meredith Sandra Bellmi xxxiii, He was 
rendered peaky and puky only by people supposing him so 
Pulaue, Sc. van Polayn, ubs*^ knee-armour 
Pulas see Falas, E. Indian tree 
Pulaxe, Pulce, obs. ff. Pole-ax, Pulse. 
t Puloh. Ohs* A kmd of small fish . see quot. 
1633 Moufet & Bbnnet Healths Jmpr xix. iBo Gulls, 
Gulls, Pulches, Chevins, and Millets tbombs are a kind of 
jolt-headed Gudgins. 

Pulche, obs f PoiiTSH » ; see also Pulque 
PulclirijEy (p»*lkrif3i), V. nonce-wd* [f. L 
pulcher, puker y acc. pulchr-um, pukr-uni beauti- 
ful 4 - -fy.] irans. To beautify, adorn, embellish 
1703 Southey Leii*jr, Spam i (1797) 3 It was necessary 
that Senor Gon Raimundo Arubpint iJiould pulcbrify his 
person. Jhd* viii. 96 [A hat] sent to be pulchrified by a 
hatter at Corufia. 

Pulchrittlde (ppdkntiwd). Also 5-7 ptilori-, 
6 pTilo(h)ry'-. [ad. L. ptUchri-^ pulcriiudo, f. 
pulcher, puker htBxXildi * see - tudb.] Beauty. 
Rate in British use since X7th c. j more used in XT. S 
c X400 Beryn nog Of som fair lusty lady, \)&t of pulcri- 
tude Were excellent al othir. X433-50 tr Htgden (Rolls) II 
213 Equalite of complexion , rectitude of stature, and 
pulcritude of figure «x34B Hall Chron*, Hen. VIII 
90 b, Your noble persone, so foimed and figured m ^ape 
and stature with force and pulchritude 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (169a) 94 There is great pulchritude and comliness of 
Proportion m the Leaves. 1737 Whiston yos ^ hus ^ 
Agst* Apion n. (1733) IV. 388 He represented Godf as 
superior to all mortal conceptions in pulchritude X804 
Southey Lett (1856) I. 273 Both mother and giandmother 
cried out against me, notwithstanding my present pulchri- 
tude, x8§7 Outing (U S.) XXX. 468/2 Possessing little or 
no pulchritude, 

D. With a and pi. A beauty 
x6a3 Shirley Love-'Pnehs in 11, To make ditties and 
feises upon her mistress' beauties and pulchritudes. 1693 
J Edwards Perfect 6cnpt 383 H was thought to be a 
pulchritude in their stile. 

So t Pul’oliritudeness (erron ) in same sense. 

X347 Boordb fntrod Knowl 1. (1870) 119 Suche a brydge 
of pulcritudnes, that in all the worlde there is none lyke 
,547 — Brev, Health ccxcvu 97 b, Beauty, fayienes, or 
pulcntudines, the whiche is a deceyvable grace. 

tPtl'lclirOUS, a, Obs* rare. In 5 pulorious, 
6 puloruse. [f. L. pulcher^ pukhr- beautiful + 
-ous.] Beauteous, fair. 

c X47S Pariency 1263 The seflfe child Ffromont Inly wel 
formed, pulcnous efface £1340 Boorde The bokefor to 
Lerne A iij b, It . . reioyseth a mannes harto to se , the pul- 
cruse prospecte. 

Pulcrow: ^ttpull-crm in Pull- 2. 
fPulder, obs. Sc f. Pewter* cf. Puder. 

*573 Pnvy Council Scot* II. 269 Thre dosane of 
Flander pulder plaittis. 

Pulder, -ir, -re, obs. forms of Powder. 
Puldron, obs. form of Pouidroe. 


Pule (pi?^l)> Also 6 pewle, piiil, peule. 
[In 1 6th c. also pezvk, peule, perh. ad. F. pzau/e~t 
[16th c. pzoler in Littre), dial, piouler, piuler, to 
cheep, chirp, whine = It pigolare, Neap, piolare 
to cheep as a chicken ; of echoic origin. But the 
Eng may be merely parallel to the French.] 

1 . tntr. To cry in a thin or weak voice, as a 
child ; to whine, to cry in a querulous tone. 

*534 More Comf. agst Tnb 11 xiv. Wks 1182/a Yet 
canne thys peuyshe gyrle neuer ceace whining and pulyng 
foi fear. 1536 Oldb Anitchri^t 148 Ye soules that lye 
pcwllngin the paynles paynes of his pikepmce puigatoire 
i6oa Marston Ant ff Mel* in Wks 1836 I. 41 We wring 
our selves into this wretched woilcl/To pule, and weepe, 
(sxclaime, to curse and mile X633 Ford Broken H, v 11, 
Wherefore should I pule, and, like a girl, Put fingei in the 
eye? 1713 Steele Guardian No 131 t x When he is 
puling for bohea tea and cream 1^7 Mrs Forrester 
Mtgmn I 39 Gon't come puling to me when it's too late. 

2 To pipe plamtively, as a chicken, or the young 
of any animal , also said of the cry of the kite. 

1398 Florio, Vulpare, to one or pule bke a kite. i6xx 
CoTGR., Pepier, to peepe, cheepe, or pule, as a young bird 
in the neast Ibid , Planter,* to pule, or howle (as a young 
whelpe) xfex R H Arraigmn Whole Cteatwe v 40 
Hunger makes the Lyons roare,. the Chicke chirpe, the 
Kite pule. 1723 Bradlefs Fam Diet, s v Poultry, In case 
she hears any one pule, she must presently see if the little 
Animal does not require some Help to get out of the Shell 
3 , irans* To ntter or say (something) in a whin- 
ing or querulous tone. 

*535 Goodly Primer, Dtrtge (i 848) 232 We have pi teously 
puled forth] a certain soit of psalms for the souls of our 
Christian brethren and sisters. X594 Grayton Idea v 6, I 
say, You Love, you peule me out a No 1648 Herrick 
ifesper, 7Vw//(f43A second [puppet priest] pules, ‘Hence, 
hence profane*. i8xaW. Taylor in XXXIV. 
235 In limbo pent it pules a curse. 
f4 To pme or waste away Cf Puling a. 

1607 Tofsell Four/ araAllother kmde of Cattail 
when they are sicke consume ano pule away by little and 
little, onely Goates perish sudde^. 

Pule, sb* [f. Pule v.'] 'Iiie action of puling ; 
whining or plaintive utterance ; a whine 
1893 F. Bspinasse Lit* Recoil ix, 367 The melancholy 
book made by Matthew Arnold the theme of some of Ins 
melodious pule. 

Pule, obs. f Pillow; Sc. var. Pool sb*'^ 

Puleal, -eol, variants of PunoL. 
t Pu'lege. ITerb. Obs Also 5 pulegye. [a. F 
puUge, L*pukgtmi (also piikitm), supposed to be 
f pillex flea.] The herb Pennyroyal : cf Puliol. 

e 1400 tr Secreta Secret , Gozf, Lordsk 76 Tak )>® 
of Pulegye, bat ys pulyol exeio Master ofGafue (MS. 
Digby 182) i, Whan bei t^ture of .11 herbes, j^at one is clepid 
Soimol [?serpy]], and pat other puligin iv,rr. pulegmm, 
puhgium], j>ei be stronge and fastreniwnge 1599 A. M. tr 
GahelhonePs Bk. Physicke 364/3 Take Rue, Sentorye, 
Pulege, Agnmonye, Miates. 

Paler (piw'bj) [fi Pule v* + -eb x.] 

1 . One who pules ; a whlnina weakly person. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1895) III. 7 When they sawe 
other tenderly brought up like pulers xdoa Middleton 
Blurt, Masier-Constable 11, li, Flaxen-haired men are such 
pulers, and such piddlers, and such chicken-hearts. x66a 
R Codrington tr Ruggle’s Iguoramns v. 11, 1 am not such 
a puler as Mistress Katharine to be Sea-sick 1838 Blackiv 
Mag. XXXI. 490 The puler at last has qualms 
1 2 , A young bird, a fledgeling. Obs* 

i6tx CoToa, Pepteur, a peeper, cheeper; puler. x6x8 
Latham ^nd Bk Falconry (16310^ 56 To leaiie her, and 
returne to the Eyas, Brancher, or Tuler. 

t PU'lerajT. Obs, raie^^, ? Name of au obsolete 
fabiic of silk or silk and worsted. 

*7*9 [Steele] Spinster 346 Many woollen stufft, and 
stufls mixed with silk, and even silks themselves are laid 
aside .some of them are quite lost, and thrown out of sale, 
such as brillants and pulerays, antherines and bombazines, 
tPale3r]l. Obs rare* Also 4-5 poleyne. 
[a. OF. po{u)latn (1280 m Godef.), transf. use of 
poulain colt.] A slide foi lowenng casks into a 
cellar; = Pulley 

txaafi Close Roll 21 Hen III xa. 20 Ad iij pulinos faciendos 
ad (iiscarocanda vina regis ibidem. i3X3-t4 Calendar of 
Ing post mortem V 265 [Rendering. 2s pd. yearly at the 
castle of Norwich for a custom called] Pipe and Puleyn.] 
tfi357 Durham Acc* Rolls (Surtees) 560 Et Will'o de 
Stottesyete pro pideyns et aids necessariis faciendis xtiij d. 
1373 in Riley XW Mem (1868) 369, 20 poleynes, 2 wynd- 
yrig poleys c X440 Promp* Pam* 407/2 Poleyne, troclea* 
Puliall, variant of PunoL. 

Pulica'rious, a. mnce*wd [f. L puHcari-tts 
of or belonging to fleas, f piilex, pulic-em flea; 
cf. pulicaria (sc. kerha) flea-bane . see -OUS.] Of 
the nature of a flea, of the flea kind, 

187a Ruskin Fors Clav xvii 4 Has he multiplied himself 
into a host of pulicarious dragons— bug dragons? 

So f Pu’lioory c!. Obs* 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp* 358 Psyllium is a pulicary 
beam so called from its seed, 

!]^Iioat(e, variant of Puluoatb. 

Pnliciae (piw’bssin), a rare. [f. L. pUUx, 
pubc-em flea + -ine Of or relating to fleas 
X636 Blount Glossogr,, Fubetne, of or pertaining to a Flea 
x3sx Zoologist IX. p cxlv. My own pubeme experiences 
would excite some surprue, 

^ Puliek mountain, pulimountayn, obs. ff, 
poly-mounfain (Poly c) ; cf also Puliol b 
1657 C. Beck Vnvo CAarae K ij, Pulick mountain. 1362 



PFLIi. 


PULIOOSE, 

Turned Herbal ii. 133 b, Serpillum that is in ^vdlnes is 
called for the moste in Englande creping thyme, and 
about Chatde pulimountayn. 

Pulicous (pwllikos), a rare* Also erron 
pulicious. [ad* puhcffs-uSf f pulex flea : see 
-oua.] Abounding in fleas; fleay. 

1638 Phillips. Puheoust full of fleas 17*1-90 in Bailey 
1843 Le Fe\ke Life TraxK Phys l xvm, A pulicious fever, 
caused by Ijing upon an old leathern sofa, prevented ine 
from closing my eyes. 1833 G, J, Cayley Lets Alforjas I 
107 We slept in our clothes across a very pulicious mattress 
So PiL*Ucose a ,, infested with fleas, flea-bitten , 
Path* resembling flea-bites ; Ptilioo sityf the con- 
dition of being infested with fleas , 

1730 Bailey (folio), ^Puhcase, abounding with or full of 
Fleas [Hence in J, etc] Study Med 

IX. 637 Puhcose or petechial spots v(fere at one time sup* 
posed to be in every instance the result of debilztanng and 
putrid fevera. Tbia. 638 Simple pulicose scurvy. — Exhibit* 
mg from the first a puhcose or flea 4 >ite appe^^ce. 1056 
Blount Glossogr* *Puhcesity, abundance of Flew. 1B09 
European Mag LX ao He could not get a wink of sleep. , 
from the extreme pulicosity of the beds|. 

Puling^ (pi» hr)) I vbl* sb, [f* Pulb v , + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Pulb; whining, plaintive 
piping ; a complaint. 

1540 Hyroe tr Vioes* Imir* Chr* v.(«57) ^sThe 

women will ofte complayne and vexe their houMandes, and 
angre them withe peuysshe puelynge. 16*3 Bacon .cjx. 
Masques * Tnum^{}^h^ S4o Let the Songs beLoud, and 
Cbeererull, and not Chirping or Pulings. 1833 Thacke^y 
Newcomis xxix, Be a man, Jack, and have no more of this 
puling. 

t b. One who pules , a weakling. Obs* 

1379-80 North Plutarch (1895) I ag Catoes sonne. WM 
su^ a weake pulinge^ that he could not away with much 
hardnesse. 

piling (ptfl’llii). «• [f- roM »• + 

L Crying as a child, wlunmg, feebly wailing; 
weakly querulous. Mostly cantempiums. 

15*9 More Suppl* Soulys Wks. agg/* So much and in suche 
wise as we sely pore pewhng sowles neither can deuise nor 
vtter. *39* Shaks Rowt* ^ fuh iir v 183 A wretched 
puling foole, A whining mammet 1648 Milton Tenwe 
Kwgs (1650) 6 The unmaskuline Rhetonck of any puling 
Pnest 1781 QxmsxtiExposU 474 While yet thou [Bntain] 
wast agrov*hng puling chit 1837 W. Collins Dead Secf et 
11, i, [She] is not one of the puling, scntunental sort 
1 2 Pining, ailing, weakly, sickly Obs 
1349 Chaloner Erastn. <m Folly b. How weake and 
pewl3mg his childhode. 1641 Broke jovtaU Crew 11. Wks. 
1873 III. 38* As well as puling stomacks are made strong 
By eatu^ against Appetite, a i66z Fuller Worthies (1662) 
n. 126 Lean ^nd will serve for puling pease and faint 
fetdies. Z705 Phillips, Puling^ siclay, weakly, crazy 
Hence Fn*liiigly ad'O* 

iGoo Dekker Gentle Crap Wks 1B73 1. 42 Mistress, be 
rul'd by me, and do not speake so puhngly. a x66z Fuller 
Worthiest Wilts* (1662) iil 146 An erected soul, disdaining 
^linglytosubmit to an infamous death, 1904 C L Marson 
^olh Sof^ Somerset 1 * p*xi, The so-called cultured people 
lament puhngly that we have been forgotten in the Pivine 
Almonry. 

tPu-lioL Jlerb* Obs. Also 5 pylyol(e, -eol, 
5-6 pulyolCe, 3“7 6 -loU, -lole, -yall, pil- 

liaU, 7 pnlealL [a. OF. puholt poulieul, poUol 
(14th c. in Godef):-L. type *pukioium, dim 
of puleiumj pulegmm pennyroyal (or ?ad. L. 
^pekolunii dim. of pohum Polt). Cf. modF. 
pouHot (with different suflSx) pennyroyal (Littr^), 

The name^ som^ aromat^ herbs. (also pnliol 
royal) « Pjennyeotal, Mentha Puhgtum, b. 
Puliol mountain, perh. the same as poly~moun>’ 
tain (Polt c) ; but sometimes identified with Wild 
Thyme, Thymus Serpyllum : cf. PBiiLAMOUNTAm. 

[QT x4^ Althitavyojo Pulegiumregalet ghconeum idem, 
sinule est cmamento minom PuUgmm cermnum uel 
montamiUy serpilhiiiL [herpUlum] idem, minora habet folia 
quam alia gallice puliol, anglice Brotheruurt Pulegium 
quando simpliciter ponitur pro regale intelhgitun lUd 
167/1 Serptllunt gallice serpoul uel tymbre uel puliol. 
Ibid 31/2 s V Caltumient Had* 120/2 s,v Mojiianum ser. 
ptllunu 1397 Gbrardk Herbal 672 Pennie royall [called] 
Meginm regale for difference sake between it and wilde 
Time, which of some is called Pulegium montanum ] 
a* [cia63 Voc Homes PUutis m Wr.-Wulcker 555/1 
Chaudes herbes . PulepuiUt z, puliol, z. hulwurt. Ibid, 
S57/ao Ortgauum, t puliol real, * wdemmte ] *4 Stockh 
Med, MSt I ig in AngltaXVlll 29s Take ej^syl&pulyole 
ryale And camomylle. Hid, 35, viij Ounces] of puliol leall 

*4 . in Wr-Wulcker 601/25 /’tf/i^/;«,a»^AcifPyIyole 

^1440 PromA Paro, 399/1 Pyleol origanum 1486 
Bk* Si Albans B ij b, Takepuliall and garlek and stampe it 
wele togeder. a xs6B in Bannaiyne Poems (Hunter. Cl ) 360 
Sum bad hir tak erb pilliall 1378 Lytb Dodoens ir Ixv 
232 This herbe IS called .in English Penny Royal, Pnlioll 
RoymL x6xx Cqtgr., PenniroyaJl, Pulim my al l 

2706 [see b]. ^ 

b C1440 Promp Parv. 3M/1 Pylyol mounteyne, herbe, 
Ptt^um, M,E Med Bk (Heinrich) X04 Take 

puliol montayne, pat is to say hullewort and wasshe hit 
dene. 154a Boordb Dyetary xxri (1870) 280 These thynges 
folowynge doth purge Melancoly. quyckbeme,. pulyall 
mountan^ 1343 Elyot DicU ClmoPodiwHt the herbe whiche 
IS called Puliole mountayne 2637 C Beck Umv Charac, 
Kg, Puleall of the mountain. 2706 Phillips, Puhol. or 
Pulto 2 .Mouniaznt a sort of Heib , Puhol-Royal, thesarae as 
Penny-Royal, 

Puilsali(e, -lsh(e, -yBh(e. obs flf. Polish v 
Pulki (pjplk). Now local, Foims a. 3-5 
polk, 3 polke; 3-7 pulke, 7 ptOok, 5- pulk. 


isre 

[MR. polk, app dim. of OE./if/, ME. polifi (in 
J 5 thc. also Poop Cf. Chink,] A small 
pool, especially of standing water; a small pond 
or water-pit , a shallow well or tank ; a puddle, 
a plash ; a small lake or ‘broad*. 

C1300 Haveloh 2685 On |je feld was neuere a polk [rime 
folk] pat It ne stod of hlod so ful, pat jje strem ran intil pe 
hul. c 23*0 Sir 7 nstr 2886 Mine hors pe wat^ yp brou3t, 
Of o polk in pe way. c 1440 Protup Parv 408/1 Polke or 
pul yn a watur {H pulk water, P polke, or pulke water), 
vortex, 2642 Rogers Haametu 8<|a Xt is easie for a iiwman 
to eoe to a pond or pulke standing neaie to her doore 
1674-91 Ray N C. Words 56 A Pifll, a Hole of standing 
Water, is used also for a Slough or Plash of some depth. 
1678 doll Com Hist Sot, VI. 186 The Highway very 
chargeable to mayntayne by reason of swamps pulcks and 
Hoales that lye m thesaid Highway a 28*3 Fobby Voc E 
AnghOt Pvlk, a hole full of mud, or a small muddy pond 
Otherwise a pulk-hoUt a shallow place containing water 
2883 G C -DKiVsn Norfolk Broads \, (1884) 7 In 
*pulks ’ or miniature Broads, which everywhere open oft the 
nver, are'lilies .in dazzling abundance, 

b Comb pdk-hole, 

<x28a3 [see above] 1887 Jessopp Arcady SS The turf m 
the pulk hole or bog lands. 

t Pulk K north dial. Obs. A chest of drawers ; 
a bureau. 

t577 Wills ^ Inv H C, (Surtees) I. 413 A pulke of mazer 
xxvj* viij‘' 2300 Ibid, 11 197 Myne uncle Barker s debt 
book, lyeinge in, a dresser ther, the key whereof is in a 
pulke in the peilor vydblhid 297 noUt The standinge pulke 
in the hall 

llPtilkS, polk (p»lk, pplk). [a. F. pulk, a. 
PoL/c?/^, Russ noJERB polJ^ a regiment, an army ] 
A regiment of Cossacks Also iransf. 

1792 St, Papers in Ann, Reg" ig8/a It is permitted to all 
atizens to serve in the army m any regiment or pulk 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog, II. 302 Two pulks of cossacks, each 
pulk consisting of 500 men, 2848 Thackeray Contnb, 
to 'Punch* Wks. j886 XXIV. 195 Now charging a pulk of 
Chartists x86x W. H Russell m Times 22 Oct, A 
squadron of cavalry.. whose saddlery accoutrements and 
uniforms would not be tolerated in a polk of Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. 

li Pulka (p27 Ika). Also erron. pulkha, pulk. 
[a. Finnish pulhka, Lapp, pulkke, (acc, to Friis, 
more purely) bulkke, butke.'\ A Lapland travelling- 
sledge in ^ape like the front half of a boat, drawn 
by a single remdeer, 

2796 Morse Amer, Geog, 35 Confined in one of those 
carnages or pulkhas. x8o8 Eleanor Sleath Bristol 
Heiress I. 177 No rein*deer bids her pulkha fly. 2838 
B. Taylor North Trav, ix, 84 These pulks are shaped veiy 
much like a canoe; they are about five feet long, one foot 
deep, and eighteen inches wide, with a sharp bow and a 
square stern. You sit upright against the stern-boai d, with 
your legs stretched out in the bottom. 2881 Du Chaillu 
LaudMidn 6will 79 Numerous pulkas.,weie scattered 
around. 2883 S Tromholt Aurora Borealis I. 108 The 
sleigh would capsize quicker than the Pulk. 
fPnll, sh^ Obs. \OEi.pull, found beside 
Pool sb,^ (q. v.) , cf. also Welsh pwU in same 
sense ; the relations between these forms are ob- 
scure. (The Sc. pule, puil (pul) is * Eng, pool^ 
A pool. (In the OE, example, a pool in a 
stream.) b. pnll-reed, pool-reed. 

Pool jAI 3. 


pull, & after Jiam pulle mhaka brycge..in dodhmma pull, 
of )>am. pulle eft in Temede stream. 2x99 Rot, CkaH (1837) 
8/2 Terram de Hunfndeheved ct partem polli que dicUur 
Kierkepolle. a 2300 Joseph ^ Jacob 28 Hi floten swijie rmed 


bi dich & bi pulle c 2440 Paliad on Husb i 1032 A sobur 
brook amydde or ellis a welle With pullis ^,lacums\ faire, 
2847-78 Halliwell, Pull-reed, a long reed used for ceilings 


instead of laths. Somerset, 

PuU (pul), [f. Pull v,] 

I. The act, action, or faculty of pulling. 

1. An act of pulling or drawing towards oneself 
with force a general term, including both a mo- 
mentary pluck, wrench, or tug, and a continued 
exercise of force. Also 

c 2440 Paw 4x6/1 Puljor dra^te ,,tractus 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 137 There were two hangemen 
ready and eche of them a payreof tonges read hote ; at the 
three first pulles he helde his peace. t6^ S W. ManeMagd, 
Fun Teares 53 She beheld thy armes and legges racked 
with violent puls, thy bands and feet beared with nayles 
2681 Flavel Meth, Grace iv, 82 If the Lord draw not the 
soul, and that with an omnipotent pull, it can never come 
from itself to Christ 2793 Mrs E. Parsons Warning 
I. X 178 He lang the bell After waiting, he was about to 
repeat the pull. 2875 Huxley & Martin Elem Bzol 
vui (18B3) 77 There is a pull from above, and there is a push 
from below 1883 Gilmour Mongols 254 With a long pull, 
® s^ong pull, and a pull all together, round goes the wheel 
b. The force expended in pulling or drawing; 
pulling power or force (wnth or without the pro- 
duction of motion) 5 draught, traction, strain ; the 
force of attraction. Also^^. 

1833 Penny Cycll 505/ 1 If the stock [of an anchor] were 
ve^ short, the pull of the cable would tend to drag the 
end of the stock along the bottom 2837 Wkewell Hist 
Induct Sc,y 1 § 1 We may have pressure without motion, 
or dead pull, i860 IVndall Glac. il xyii, 310 The sides oi 
the glacier are acted upon by an oblique pull towards the 

4B0 The entire puU 

^thewn being tto exerted upon it, 2900 Engineenng 
verycOTs^ fthiount of this magnetic pwl maybe 


o. The drawing or dragging of a weight; the 
exertion of canying one’s own weight up a steep 
ascent against the force of gravity. (Cf 8 .) 

1841 Motley Corr. (1889) I iv 70 The next night left., 
for Kdniffsberir. a long pull of fifty-eight hours in a diligence. 

was 


for Kdnigsberg. along pullof fifty;eight hours m a diligent 
2862 SvMONDS in L^e (1895) I ly. yg A stiff pull it y 
that brought us to the top. 2872 L Stephen Enr. 

(1894) vii 158 The work had been simply a stiff pull ag^nst 
the collar 187* Jfnkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (i87g) 209 
A good steady pull must necebsanly land the tourist on the 
summit 

2 Specific or technical uses of sense i. 

a. Triniing. A pull of the bar of the hand-press 
(see Poll v. 14), hence, an impression taken, or a 
page or part of one punted, by this , now spec, a 
rough ‘proof*, taken without an overlay and the 
adjustments necessary for a finished impression. 

Fvsi, second pull, the part of the forme printed at the first 
or second pull of the bar in the early presses, in which more 
than one impression of the platen was sometimes necessary 
to cover a laige forme ; so forme of one pull 
2683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 393 When a Form 
of one Pull comes to the Press 2772 Luckombe Hist, 
Printing 358 Having Pulled the First Pull,, .he turns the 
Rounce about again, . and then Pulls his second Pull 1787 
Prinier^s Gram, 328 That which causes a Soft Full is 
putting in pieces of felt or pasteboard. 

1883 J Coleman in Longm. Mag. V. 500 Previous to its 
suppression, they gave me a ‘pulP of it [an article] 1900 
Upward Eben Lobb 42 Take away that pull and bring 
me a revise directly. There are five mistakes in one par 
of ‘ Talk ’ 2909 H Hart m Lei , To a printer the differ- 
ence between *a pull ’ and a 'finished impression Ms, that the 
one has no preliminaiy making-ready, and the other has. 

b. A pull at the bridle in order to check a 
horse ; spec, in Facing, a check dishonestly given to 
a horse in order to prevent his winning. 

2737 Bracken Fameiy Impt. (1757) 11 223 He will run 
thro' at the Speed he begins with, or nearly so, because 
every Horse requires to have a Pull 1840 Bi ainb Enqycl 
Rur Sports § 1258 The pull and hustle are effective 
bridle manipulations The norse, which is so free, a goer 
as on no occasion to lequire the plill and hustle, is the very 
one that will be benefited by it when running in. 2856 
‘Stonehenge' Bmt Sports ii 11 11 § e (ed 2) 381/2 It is 
easier to go into the saddling enclosure and select a 
winner of a steeplechase, barring accidents and pulls. 

0 A pull at an oar; hence, a short spell at 
rowing; a passage or journey in a rowing-boat. 

2793 Smeaton Edptone L § 283 We bad a hard pull with 
our oars to get on board the buss. 1840 R. H, Dana BH, 
Mast XXV, Whalemen make the best boats' crews m the 
world for a long pull 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 
vi, The college eight was to go down.. to the reaches.. for a 
good training pull. 289* Chamb Jml, 2 Apr. 221/a The 
oaisman gave a lusty pull. 

d. The act of pulling the trigger of a fire-arm j 
also, the force required to pull the trigger. 

1888 Rider Haggard Col Quaritch xxxvi. He had never 
known the pull of a pistol to be so heavy before, 289* 
Greener Breech-Loader x86 As the angles given are 
similar to the action when pulling the trigger with the 
finger, it is necessary to know this when trying the pulls of 
guns 2900 Daily News 5 Sept. 3/2 Armed with the Lee 
stiaight-pull nflle. 

e. The act of drawing a card. 

2713 Lady M W. Montagu Basset Table 5a The Knave 
won Sonica, .And, the next Pull, my Septleva I lose. 

f. Cricket. A hit which bmgs a ball pitched to 
the off side round to leg. 1 So in Golf, a hit which 
causes the ball to swerve m its flight towards the 
left (i e of a right-handed player). 

289a Daily News 29 June 2/7 llie veteran E M. Grace 
brought off some most alarming pulls. 2897 Westm Gaz, 
23 Aug 3/2 The ‘pull *, which is simply an artistic method 
of placing the ball wheie the field is not. 1903 H, H. Hilton 
in Low Concerning Golf bk When the wind is coming from 
the player’s right the presence of a slight pull adds many 
yards to the length of a dnve, 

g. Long pull (m public-house phraseology) : 
the supply to a person of an amount of intoxicating 
liquor (usually beer) exceeding that for which he 
asks. 

Understood to be so called from the extra pull given by the 
publican at the heer-pump (cf sense 6). 

x9^ Times 3 Nov. 4/5 (P«I, Rept.) He [Mr. Asquith] 
would not say they [licensing bench] actually imposed 
conditions as to what was called the ‘long pull , but they 
certainly had the power to do so. Ibid, 29 Nov, 6/s (A 
member of committee) The licensing justices were to be 
empowered also to attach to the renew m of a licence a pro- 
hibition of what was known as ‘ the long pull ’ 

•f* 3 A turn or bout at pulling each other in wrest- 
ling or any struggle ; a tnal of strength of body, 
will, determination, argument, etc.; a bout, a 
set-to ; often in to stand or wrestle a pull. Obs. 

^ *33® F* Brunne Chron Wace (Rolls) 1809 firste pul 
soharde was set pat Jieyr brestes to-gyder met... Ilk oper 
pulled. C238X Chaucer Pari* Ponies 264 For manye a 
man that may nat stonde a ^ It hky th hym at wtahtelyng 
for to be. cxesio Laud Trey Bk, 7996 Thei [Trojan^ 
^nethe stode hem a put 0x419 Hocclsve De Reg. 
Princ 4480 At Auerice now haue here a pul Ibid 5232 
per-with bis land hath wra&tled many a puL a 2568 
O wrechti Mom 39 m BamuUyne Poems (Hunter Cl ) aio 
Aganis his dynt thow may nocht stand ane pow* 2388 
Drake ipFour C, Eug, Utt* (1880) 32 We mynd with the 
Grace ofGod, to wressellaponllwithiiim. x747]^CHAitDSON 
fl. xxwL 243 We have just now bad another 
pull. Upon my word, she is exceariv^ .unpenniadable. 

b, fig, A single effort or act likeaed to pulling ; 
a ‘ go *. 
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*803 Mary Charlton IVt/e ^ Mtsimsi 11 244 ll'b of no 
use my trying to get in more than a woid at a pull, »he 
would only stop me twenty times 187X Legrand' 
Cwnbr I>re'^hm 54 The opportunity both desned of having 
the fiist ‘ pull ’ at their new master 
4 . The powei or capacity of pulling instead of 
being pulled; advantage possessed by one party, 
couise, or method over another, esp. in phrase 
to have a or the pill of^ on, tipon, or some one. 
The pull of the table, m gambling games, the 
advantage possessed by the dealer or banker. 

1584 R.;§ COT Diseov Wiichcr v. viL (1886) 8a They have 
A vene cold pull of llus place, which is the special I peece of 
scripture alledged of them t78x Burgoynb Ld of Manor 
III L 61 Oh, you'll have quite the pull of me in employ- 
ment x8ia J, H Vaux Mash Did, Pull, an important 
advantage possessed by one party over another. 1855 
Thackpray Nezucoines xh, That they may know what 
then chances are, and who naturally has the pull over 
them 1890 Huxley in Lift (1900) 11 . xv. 355, I think, on 
the whole, 1 have the pull of him 1890 * R Boldrfwood ' 
Col Rtforpitr (x8ot) 131 There's no particular pull in it. 
1893 Spectator zo Juno 767 Economy is the unquestionable 
* pull ' of vegetananisnu 

b. Spec. Personal or private influence capable 
of being employed to one^s advantage. U. S. slangs 
X889 Chr. Union (N Y ) 17 Jan 68 The sole difference 
being that B had a ' pull ' on the (exctsel Board and A bad 
none 18^ Stead J/Chi lU came to Ckica^ S r, I have got 
n pullj and any one who has got a pull can do a great deal. 
1897 in Daily I^ews 28 May 6/4 Appointed to cominib- 
sions because, to use an American expression, they bad a 
political null. 

6, A long or deep draught of liquor. 

[Peih. in origin a different word * cf. Pull 9 T2 ] 

X575 Gamut Gnrton v. u, And when ye meete at one pot, 
he snail haue the first pull 1707 J Stevens tr, Quevedo's 
Com, Wks. (1709) 510 He swallowed down both at two or 
thiee pulls. X7a7 Philip Quarll 74 He calls for a Quart, 
and bids the Child take a hearty Pull i835>4o Haliburton 
CUchm. (1862) 3x9 Who's for a pull of giog? suppose we 
have a pull, gentlemen—a good pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogethei, eh I X863 W C. Baldwin Afr. Httniing 
ix. 377 The oxen.. seemed to enjoy, noL a little, a vigorous 

g ulf of good rain water. xBfe Baker Nile Tribut, iv. (1872) 

X A long and deep pull at tne water skin. 

II, C oncrete senses 

6. That part of a mechanism with which a pull 
is exerted; a handle or the like ; often m tomb,, as 
beer-pull (the handle of a beer-pump), bell-pull, 
also, an instrument or device for pulling. 

x8xo in G Rose Diaties (1S60) II. 438 She.. laid the pull 
of the bell over the end of the bed. 1823 in Cobbett Rw 
(1885) I. 344 There was a parlour, Aye, and a caipet 
and bell pull too ' 1864 Beei pull fsee Beer sh ^ 4I. x8q6 A. 
Morrison Child of the yago A3 The landlady hung 
hysterical on the beer-pulls m the bar, 1904 Dai^ Chron 
12 Apr, 3/3 ‘Pulls*, too, may be procured, rubber pulls, 
threads, and tubes that ntn beneath the suave performer's 
clothes as the pipes and wires run invisibly under London. 

1 7 . Some kind of draw-net. Obs 
^1303 Reg, Pal. Dunelm (Rolls) III. 40 Duse sagense 
qua vocantur 'Tol et Pul *. 

8, A part of a road where more than ordinary 
effort IS necessary ; esp. a steep ascent ^f i c ") 
1798 Ckarlottb Smith Vug Philos, IV. «o This dairy 
woman was fam to get out to walk up this pull x8ia Sir J 
Sinclair Syst, Huso Scot i. 63 If the loads were without 
pulls, a gi eater weight might be taken 1855 Ciiamier My 
Travels III. iv. jox The,. track, « a severe pull, and a 
most disagreeable, fagging one 
9 . Combinations i see Pull-. 
tPuUi Obs. [a. F. poule fowl, orig 
chicken relate L, puUa, fem. of pullus young of 
any animal. Cf* Pullbt.] A bird of the poultry 
kind, a fowl. In comb, pull-fowl. Also pull- 
bill, -roll (poultry-bill, -list). 

x6^ in IJouselu Ord. (1790) 312 The giveing of allowance 
of all the Poultry in the Pull-Rowics, Pull Bills and 
other particular Breivements of the Household, a x688 J 
VVallacb Descr, Oikney (1693) 16 Here is plenty both of 
wild and tame Fowls, Pull Fowls, Hens, Dukes, Goose, &c, 

PnU (pul), » Forms . 1 pullian, 4-5 pullen, 
-yn, 4-»7 puUe, pul, 4- pull, (6 puyll, polle, 
poull; Sc. andw. dial. 5-8 pow, 8-9 pou, pu', 
9 poo, poogh). [OE. pullian (with compound 
a-pnllian), rare, and of uncertain etymology. 

It has been compared with W.pAlen to shell (peas, ett), 
husk, decorticate, strip, pick, pluck, pinch, tear {Brevnsches 
mch.111 372), also ////>&/?«, ‘decorti- 

care’(Kihan),EFrh (Sateilandj^i/Jfir^, NIfns pHlhn,pble 
cf. MLG , LG pnle, Ttwipenl husk, cod, shell But tbeie 
are great difficulties both of sense and form. If pull and 
pludt both went back to OTeut a primitive connexion 
between them would be conceivable, but histoiical evidence 
of this is entirely wanting, 

The OE, instances known show already three senses or 
uses, hut all belong to the general notion ol pluck, snatch 
(with fingers, claws, or beala rather than to that of 
with sustained force or effort, as in modern uw The 
former is therefoie assumedas the primary sense,] 

1. lu senses akio to pluck. 

1 , trans. To pluck or take away (anythmg) by 
force from where it grows or is set or attached , 
»« Pluok V, u Hr To pluck or draw out (feathers, 
hair, etc ) Obs or dial, 

ie 1000 Sax Leechd, 1 , 362 jgif nimest wulfes mearh and 
smyresC irud hra9e 6a s»towe J>e ha hacr beoS of apullud 
lv,r, odj ne :^ehafo6 seo smyiung ]>set hy eft wexen,] 
cs3p6 Chauclr manciple's T. aoo To the Crowe he stirte 
and that anon And pulled bise white fetheies eueryohon 

Vox*. VJI. 


c 1400 26 Pol, Poems xxvi 10 Here fecleres were pulled, she 
myghl nat fle, 1386 Marlowc \st Pt Tamburl, i j, That 
Tamhurlaine That as I hear, doth mean to pull my 

? tumes. 1391 SiiAKS z Hen Kf, 111 111 7 Wee'Je pull his 
lumes 

b To pluck or diaw up by the root (plants, 
e. g turnips cairots, flax). See also pull up (31 b). 

c 1330 No/n Gall.-Atfgl 236 Homme en gardeyn arace 
nauct, Mfan] m the ^eide pullith nepus 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb § 146 How it [flax] shold be sowen, weded pulled, 
repeyled, watred, wasshen, dryed, beten. X613 Furckas 
Pilgrimage v xii (1614) 507 The herbe is sowne as other 
herbs, in due time pulled and dned 1785 Burns Hailoiueett 
ii, loburn their nits, an' pou their slocks [cabbages], An* 
haud their Halloween. 1846 J. Baxter Libr Prod. Agric. 
(ed 4) II, 34s Their tops being of a darker green and 
stronger, which continued until they [turnips] were pulled. 

e. To pluck, gather, cull, pick (fruit, flowers, 
or leaves) from the trees or plants on which they 
grow. Now chiefly Sc, {pu\ pou, povi) 

Alex, 4 Dmd 128 Pe sote-sauerende [sweet- 
savouTing] frut sone to pulle 1382 Wyclip pet xxxi 3 
Thei shm not pulle grapes. CX440 Promp Parv, 405/2 
Plukkyn^ or pulle frute, mlhco, avello CX450 Lovclich 
Gratl xliii 398 To wheche Roser men, gon the flowres to 
pullen In gret hast Z300-40 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 26 An aid 
5aid aver, Schott furth .to pull the claver i68S Drvdln 
Hor, Epode il 30 He joys to pull the npen'd pear e 17x0 
Cei ta Fiennfs Diary (1888) 107 Hopp yards where they 
were at work pulling hopps xTax Ramsay Tea-i Misc , 
Yng Land d Edin. Katy iii, We’ll pou the daisies on the 
green. 1724 — Royal Archers 6 hooiutgym, Haste to the 
garden ihen bedeen. The rose and laurel pow. 1794 Ld 
Auckland Corr (1862) III, 240 , 1 pulled above 3000 peaches 
and nectarines xS^ H. Miller Sch <$• Sc 7 >m. vii. (1858) 
136 We had delayed until the better fruit had been pulled, 
t d To gather or collect (other produce). Obs, 
x^S T Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy i iv. 3 b. They 
pul from the said Sapins [fir trees] gieat abundance of robin, 
e intr. To bear or ad mit of plucking or pulling. 
x64x Blst Fcnnn Bks (Surtees) 57 They [pease] pull 
the best when they are the most feltered togeatlier* 1778 

t W, Marshall] Minutes Agrtc 6 Sept an 1774, They 
beans] may not pull so easily in dry weather. 

2 . trans, a. To pull caps . lo snatch or jiull off 
one another's caps , hence, to scuffle, to quarrel . 
see Cap sb.^ 9, So to pull wigs. 

1778 Miss Burney Zvehna (1791) II. xxxiv 224 If either 
of you have any inclination to pull caps foi tlie title of Miss 
Belmont, you must do it with all speed :^85, etc. [see Cap 
sh.^ 9I 1807-8 W. Irving Lalmag vn. (1824) 120 A pair of 
Amazons pulling Caps 1823 J Simpson Ricos do the 
Outlaw IL 383 A man. for whom half the females of Pans 
were pulling caps* x8fi4T revrlyan Conipei Wallah (1866] 
183 Twelve halls of lustice might be piovided— for the 
worst of which the judges at Westminster would puLI wigs, 
b To snatch, steal, filch, slang. 
x82x Haggart Life (ed. 2) 63^ I pulled a scout, and passed 
It to Graham x^x Mayhcw Lend Labour 1 414/1 We 
lived by thieving, and I do still— by palling flesh, 
ts tians. and intr. Cards. To draw a card 
fiom the pack ; hence fg. To pull for pi line (also 
to pull piime), to diaw for a card or cards which 
will make the player ‘ prime *. (Cf. Pluck z», 2 d, 
Prime sh,^ 6 .) In last qnot , to draw lots. Obs. 

1393 Donne Sat 11 86 Hee spends as much tyme 
Wringing each Aae, as men pulling Prime. 16x9 
Fletcher Morn Thomas iv. ix, Faith Sir my rest is 
up, And what 1 now pull, shall no more afflict me Then if 
I plaid at span-counter, a 1623 — Womans Prise i 11, 
My lest is up, wench, and I pull for that Will make me 
ever famous x^ G Herbert Temple, Tot dan 111, 
Riddle who list, for me, and pull for Prime, Ibid, Ch, 
Militant 134 The woild tame both with hands and purses 
full To this great lotlei le, and all would pull 
4 . intr. To snatch or tear at something ; spec. 
of a hawk : To tear or pluck at food ; lo feeii by 
snatches 

x8a6 Sir T S Sebright Observ, Hawhngxd^ [The young 
hawk may be] allowed for a short time to pull upon a stump 
or pi nion, from which he can get hut little meat 1832 R, 1 < , 
Burton Falconry Valley Indus vi 65 Sometimes sh© is 
allowed to pull upon a stump. 3883 Salvin & Brodrick 
Falcomy Brit hies Gloss , Pull ihroush the hood, to 
eat through the npertute in the front of the hood x8BB 
F, Hume Mtne, Mtdas 1 m, The cattle lingering to 
pull at a particularly tempting tuft of bush grass |r|:oiviiig 
in the moist ditclies which ran along eadi side of the highway. 

6. trans. By metathesis of object ; To strip (a 
bird) of feathers, or t (h sheep or other beast) of 
wool or the like (c^j.), by plucking; = Pluok 5. 
Now rare or dial. 


To pull a crow with another see Crow * 3 b 
ezooo Sax, Leechd. 111 . 176 ^if him {nnee beet he scenp 
pullise, ne bij) j^mtgod. cx^Nom Gall-Angl 3ioM[anj 
py nditn a gray gose . And pulluth \deplnme\ a coppid lai ke 
1390 Gower Conf I 17 What Schep that is full of wuUe 
Upon his back, thei [the shepherds] toase and pulle, Whil 
ther IS eny thing to pile c 1430 Two Cookery bks 9 
Take smale byrdys, an pulle hem an drawe hem dene 
CX450 Ibtd, 78 Ffesaunte losted,, pull him dry 1573-80 
Bakut Alv P 838 To pull or plucke geese, deplumare 
anseres 1597 Lowe Chtrurg, (1634) 35 T ake an olde Cocke 
and pull him quicke, hruse him well, and kill him z66a 
(see Crow 3 b] 1727 Phi Up Quarll 37 One cast the 
Animal, and the other two pull’d the Fowls *831 Beckys 
Florist 19 [A labourer says] I'd pull a lot of sparrows, or 
maybe some blackbirds and thrashes, and then cut em 
down the back, and fill their bodies full of bread 

b. In Tanning, To remove the hair or wool 
from (hides or skins) with a pulling-knife ; also, 
in Hat-making, To free (fur) from the long hairs 
1578-9 Proelam Q. Bits, 28 Feb., From Shroue Tuesday 


I . vntill the last clay of June no maner of pcison or persons 
.shall pull or chppe, or cause to be polled or clipped, any 
maner of vvooll fell 1902 Brit Med Trnl. 13 Feb. 377/t 
U he fur .is then ‘pulled '—that is, tlie longhairs or ‘kemps* 
are removed with a curved knife, and sold to upholsterers. 
1 6 . fig (or 111 fig ph aces'). To strip (a person) of 
his property or money ; to fleece ; to despoil, 10b, 
plunder, cheat , = Pluck v, 6 . To pull a finch, 
pigeon, plover, etc., to fleece a simple or unsus- 
pecting person * see the shs Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer/’^/. 634 And pnuely a fynch eek koude 
he pulle. X399 Langl Rich Redeles it. 126 Je plucked 
and pulled hem anon to J>e skynnes Rom Rose 

3984 If I may grype ariche man, I shal so pulle him, if I can, 
<;x45o Holland Howlat 972 Je pnnets .That pullis the 
pure ay. 1589 Nashe Pasqnits Reiurue Wks (Grosnrt) 1 . 
Z30 The same King Lewes vrgecl with extreame necessitie 
beganne at the fast to pull the Church hunselfe. 1627 
W. Hawkins Apollo Mtrovtng ir. iv. 33 Hee’s a yong fat 
goslmg to pull. 1639 S Du Verger tr, Canmd Admit, 
Bvents 146 They pull pigeons in gaming houses, 

II. To draw with force ; to naove or try to move 
or remove by such action, 

7 . tram. To exert upon (anything) a force that 
tends to snatch, draw, or drag it away ; to drag 
or tug at. 

c zooo Bpist, Alex, ad Arisioi. m AnHia IV. 132 peer eac 
cwoman hrea)>emys. .and ka on ur© ondwhtan speroon and 
us pulledon, ^ 1400 Destr. Troy 8295 pai .wold haue led 
the lord o-lyue to |>e toinTne, But the slouxe was so stithe & 
stedis so thicke, Thai pullid hym with pyne, but possid 
f>ai noght, 1571-80 Baret Alv. P 83s To pull, or plucke 
the haire, vethco, 1585 T. Washington ix.Nicholays Voy 
II, XXI, After they [the shampooers] haue well pulled and 
stretched your arines. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Set. (1879) I, 

1. 6 The sun and the earth mulually pull each other 2878 
Spurcfon Serm. XXIV. 653, I snail pull your coat-tail. 
Mod Don't pu]l my hair; you buit me He complains 
that another boy pulled his ears. 

b To pull by the eat, nose, sleeve, etc., orig. 
peril to draw or move by pulling at these parts , 
subseq. to gam atlention, or to inflict corporal 
chastisement or insult, by such means. 

13., E B. Allit. P B. 1263 Pulden prestesby ke polle fik 
plat of her hedes, 1370 T. Norton tr. Nowels Laitch. 
(1853) X16 Such IS our dulness and forgetfulness, that we 
must oft he taught and put in lemernbrance,. and, as it 
weie pulled by the ear 1697 HoRNrcK Gt. Law Conxid 
iv. (1704) 148 Tins would pull them by the sleeve, and hid 
them look on the covetous Gehazi. a x688 W. CLACrn 
17 b^erm (1699) 330 Their consciences had pulled eveiyone 
of them for It at ceitam times. 1712 Steele No 268 
P 2 , 1 veiy uviUy reqiiesled him to remove his Haml, for 
which he pullecl me by the Nose xwg J, Williams Life 
Ld Barryiiiote 79 Compelled to pull him by the tail 

c. 7 0 pull a bell, to pull the bell-rope or 
handle in order to ring the hell ; so to pull a punkah 
(x e. Its rope). 

a. x8z 5 m G Rose Diaries (i860) IL 438 He put out his 
hand to pull the bell. 1863 P, M Crawford Mr Isaacs 
1 2$, 1 was engaged to pull a punkah m the house of an 
English lawyer, 

d. To pull (also draisd) one^s legi see Leo 2. 
To pull the long-bow \ see Loko-bow 2. 

X849 Thackfray Pendenms xxx, What is it makes him 
pull the long bow in that wonderful manner ? xmi G. 
Douglas Ho w. Green ShuUets 216 He had pulled nis leg 
as far as he wanted it. 1905 Athenaeum 22 July 122/3 ^Ve 
. suspect that some Irish liarper was ‘pulling the author’s 
leg' when he cave it. 

e. To putt the strings, wires see the shs 

8 To draw, drag, or haul with force or effort 
towards oneself (or into some position so viewed 
or pictured); generally vnth an adv. or phrase 
expressing direction* For use witlx particular 
advbs., see senses 20-31 

a 1300 Leg, Rood (1871) 60 A caudioa he let fulle Wib 
sealing oile vol lnou3 let him jier-Iiine pulle. X377 Langl. 
P, Pt £ ir. 219 Tyi pardoneres haued pite and pullecl 
hym in-to house, a 1423 Cursor M, 15837 (T'lin,) And as 
kei to & fro him pulde his body was slounde 15^ Child- 
Marrtages 99 As she was goynge for Turves, he pullid her 
to bed to bytn. 2687 New Hampshire Prov Papers (1867) 

I. 581, I did with much difficulty pull Wiggins off the 
deputy soveriior, 1687 A, Lovell tr Thevenofs Tiav, i. 
58 Holding a Handkeichief about their neck with both 
hands they pull it someumes this way, and sometimes that 
way, as if they were out of their wits with Grief. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fairxxx. He placidly pulled his nightcap 
over his ears x88o ‘ Ouida' Moths L pi She had pulled her 
blonde perruque nil awry in her vexation. 1898 Rowe, etc 
Rovnng (Badm. Libr ) 26 The oarsman [will] meet his oar 
By this phrase is meant that he will pull his body to his oar 
at last instead of his oar to liis body, thus very consideiably 
shortening hib stroke. 

h. To pull tn or to pieces, etc, lo sepaiate 
the paits of (anything) forcibly; to destroy, 
^molish; idso fig. to analyse and cnticize un- 
favourably \^puk to pieces (Pick 11) To pull 
an old house on one's head : see House sb^‘ 18. 

1352 Elvot Did ,Dntraho.,io plucke or pull in peces. 
1357 N. T. (Genev ) Acts xxiii 10 The Captaine, feanng 
lest Paul should haue bene pulled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers [etc j. 2642 C Vernon Consid* Bxch, 
88 Wary how they pull an old house upon their owne heads 
2703 Rowe Fair Pentt Ded , Public Conversations, where 
every body pullh and is pulled to pieces 1790 Burkr 
Fr Rev 251 The complexional disposition of some of your 
guides to pull every thing in pieces. 1884 H* Smart From 
Pest to Fmtsh xx, But what cannot one pull to pieces t 
9 . ?ntr. To perform the action of pulling; to 
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exert drawing, dragging, or tugging force. Often 
with, at « sense 7. Alsc^^. 

13 . -ff, E AlltL /* B 68 To see hem pulle in be plow 
aprpche me by-houet C1455 Tory, Portugal 1607 Sith he 

S ulhth at his croke, So fast in to the flesh it toke 1500-10 
lusBAR Poems Ixxii no Than pane with passioua me 
opprest, And ever did Petie on me pow. x6^ Aec. Sev, 
Late Voy. ii. (17x1) 131 Notwithstanding that the Rope of 
Its own accord doth puU or draw very hard tyxx Addison 
opiCt, No. 162 p 3 When Amhition pulls one Way Interest 
Mother, Inclination a third 1716 Swift Gullroer i, v. 
Taking the knot in my hand, [1] began to pull, but not a 
smp^uldstir x8x$T Panorasna Sc ^Art\ 405 

Ihe lever at ^ which it [the spring of a watch] pulls is 
iMgthened as it grows weaker. 1825 J. Nicholsok OpoaL 
Mechanic 179 In double-acting engines the piston-rod 
forces upwai ds as well as pulls. 1825 Brockett N. C Gloss, 

• *®4* Arah I «, 
guliedj but^ottld not draw It up. Mod You want a 

b. s^c. Of a horse . To stxaia (esp. hsTbitudlly 
and persistently) against the bit 
1791 * G. GAM^oo*W«»,jErmm.ix.Ci8o9) 106 My horse, 
who pulls like the devil, was oflT with me In a jiSey tSao 
Blaine EhcvcI Rvr, Sports § 1258 When the free going 
horse is pulling somewhat harder than [his rider] thinks 
It prudent to indulge him m, he is checked by a steady 

ann fit-nn i.c K... rrt » r,. i. 


ar. **!. ^ w««a ,incy gei so excitea 

tnal thw pull very hard or run away. 

c, To Straggle, westle ; to* exert oneself, work 
hard, Cf. Poll sb,^ 3 rare 

Hobbes lltadwi, 106 The sweat ran down his limbs : 
nor could he well, Ihoagh mightily for breath he pull'd! 
respire. 1829 1 hackbray m/»<!«dk«wrIntrod., I have 
been piling ^ay at the Greek play and trigonometry. 

а, Phr. Pull d^ilfpuU baker {^parsorC)^ Pull 

aa iacitemeot to effort in a contest 
between two persons or parties for the possession 
of something, hence as sb, denoting such, a 
straggle; also atlrib. 

The origiQ of pull dmflj Pull hdker^ is unascertained, 

*79 * Wolcott (P, Pindar) Odes to Kten Long ix ia8 
That most impoitant content then is o’er; Pull Dev'l, 
pull PmMn, will be seen no more. [xBx6 Scott Old Mori 
xxxviii, Then my mither and her quarrelled, and pu'ed me 
wais at anes,. like Punch and the beevil rugging 
afemthe ajMr atth.&ur] !&, 

*7^ It IS such a regular pull-haker pull-devil 
Marryat P, Smiph x, 
Pali devil, pull ^erl' ciied the women 1905 Wesb^L 
Gaz 2x Mar 2/1 In pracUce tariffs are determined hy the 
*907 CAron aa Mar 
Sea le^'^ woman, ever since the 

б. To more, go, go on, or proceed by pulliag 

or by Bome exertion of force ; cf 28 d. 

X* ^^C^*-*** Loeenu Enguu viii m) 

J51 Well pull out of tlm place, Bess,1ind g“ 
away as far as ever we can r i get 

forcibly or with 

difficulty ; to tear off, to wrench away, Obs, 

hit P'^y fwasj fro hym puld. & 

*S30 RastelLxSA 111 vii 3 Than 


I rise onys, to drinke a barelte fulle, of gode berkyne i so sore 
they hale and pulle, ^1450 Cov Myst xiv (Sbaks.Soc) 
142 Syr, in good fleyth 00 draught I pulle 1595 Loenne 
n II r47 This makes us work for company Uo pull the 
tankards cheerfully tdoS HEALbY Discov New World 
59 Now so many stoopes must hee pull of, or else hee is 
j held an vngratefuH. vnmannerly fellow 1751 R. Paltocic 
' P Wilkme xxviii (1883) 79/2, 1 set a bowl of punch before 
them which they puKed off plentifully x&o J, H. Rey- 
NOLDs FoMcy 22 Give us the keg, we'll pull a Utile Deady. 
f b. mil. To draw or suck /z/ (a pipe, cigar, etc ). 

I 3861 Dickens Gi, Expect xv, Joe, .pulled hard at his pipe, 
*®M Riora Haggard Col Quetnich v, He sat theie and 
pulled at his empty pipe, 

13 irans. Uses implying an adv. fa, — pull 
down (24^ {obs), b. ^ pull off d), \ 

a 1607 Shaks. Cor III u. i Let them pull all about mine 
Eares, present me Death on the Wheele a tSzx Fletcmcr 
{ f/ ^ ^ courage. King a 3623 - 

Wifi /or Month v. iii. His tanke flesh snail be pull'd with 
daily fasting 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II 158 
i bese last litts of discontent have soe pulled the (Dueene 
that she may want strength to see another sommer 
D 1888 Brycc Amer Commw U App 641 They puU 
their coats The field js worked row by row and hill 
by hill 

m. In technical senses, with specific objects 
expressed or understood. 

14. trans. Printing In the old hand-press, To 
draw (the bar of the press) towards one, so as to 
I press down the platen upon the sheet or forme, 
also intr, or ahsol. Hence, To print upon (a 
sheet) or from (a forme) in this way, to make or 
take (an impression, proof) or copy) by printing ; 
to print off. 

a tnz^. 1683 Moxon Meeh, Exerc , Printing xxiv. ? 7 
Pulls that Sheet 

If the Impression of the last Pulled Side, stands 
within the Impiession of the first Pulled Side. X79x 
Luckombe .ffM/. Printing 336 He lays another sheet,, 
upon the lympan-sheet , and Pulls these two sheets. 

^ J n the other side of the Register Sheet., 

and Pulls upon that the second side of the Register-sheet 
Ipid 357 Ihe Press-man. Pulls the Bar towaids him 1875 
TmLLVAN (tgfo) 1^7, The abeeU had Imn 

pulled 1881 Times 4 Jan 3/6 The remainder of the bitu- 
men film is removed and impressions ate pulled from it like 
SouTHwJ,RDj«>r«rri>/x«/ 

5 ® worksthe [hand] press. 3900 


Mi-d 

ainK devjsd’e only for privam 

tb. Arltb, To subtract Obs, 

Ottt of Mme state or condibon. Hoy/ ran or Ois 

ago Anon ther is some obstacle or thyng Thai p^yih^ 
thens, magre of my might. 1389 If ay anvWorl GRAhH. v 

S:rSS^SWr='“?‘-fe 

3’4e^g”SSa”ftt"bSir"^ 

pUgn«. ^aourhel&f X Mua^ 
am pullsi sickne^ upon us. X690 W Walker 

TopunmischietlSoI-s'^ttl^ 

A. t r* diangbt or dtmk of (liquor) ; to 

or suck (a draught of Itquor) into the rniith’ 
t(^^kfrom(aves3el); alsoV/o# AlsoZo/ 

iPerhaps ong suEEested hv TT,f \ 


as^u of 

ahS ruo'o‘’ni tVde^^'^vSZdelmk^.onh'e^ 


Single Thert 

I 15 intr, OTobsol, To pull an oar so as to move 
; a boat ; to row; to transport or convey oneself iti 
a boat ; to proceed by rowing. 

^adwell Virtuoso ii. ao Come along, pull awav 

fe BAMPi^r^oy rZJi 

expression usual amone 

^oy If. IX. 230 Ihey exerted their utmost ^teneth m 
nulling out to sea 1855 Macaulay Nisi, Enr xx, 1^ en 

b trans To pull (an oar or sculls) : hence, lo 
row, to prc^el (a boat) by rowing; to transport 
or convey in a boat by rowing. 

7ac, Fmthf, XXI, You know old deaf StaoSon whnLl 

Ite "ft “'J down “k niSI 

Dana .54/ Mastsxy, sfiTheiiextdavwemillert 
Kewfun*^n^ll« sfrnlr**^ Thackeray Newcomes xxx, Lady 

I nuuiiiP^'^ Passive sense : To be 

Alfn ‘’'d “®"“ of jnstice. 

and I w„ fined two pounds^ thbbsSk * 

17. JiaauE, To hold in or check (a horse) es6 so 


lore pull your horse to ease bun in his running . .He should be 
oc ) enticed to ease himself an inch at a time. x86x Whytr 
7 ne Melvilll Good /or N xxvm, If you were there [at the 

the Derbj'l, you'll agree with me that Belphegor was pulled 

rid x888 Sir C Rus&ell in 'limes 26 June 4/4 If jockeys 

t IS pulled horses in oidei to prevent them from winning 

)cic 1889 Tablet 6 July 11/2 Whether a jockey rides to wm or 

ore has been biibed to pull. 1906 R. Kipling iti West/u, 

ey- Gaz 20 Oct 16/1 My point is that the books were * pulled ’ 

y, simply and solely because they were not sold to the * Times ' 

; ). op terms which would have enabled the ’ Times ' to undei- 

pe, sell the booksellers. 

nd 18. Crtcket, To strike (a ball) from the off to 
the leg side, also Uansf, with the bowler as obj 
So in Golf^ to drive a ball widely to the left. Also 
cdsol = Draw si. 14. 

pn Etllgiohtds Cricket Ann, 122 His tendency to pull 

lost him his wicket more than once. s 8 ^a Pitily News 
tir J® 3/7 In tiying to pull a ball, he was easily caught 

'J at mid on 1694 Wtsinu Gaz 30 June 6/a At no Briggs 

50 was bowled m attempting to pull Marlin X897 Ranjit- 

sjNHji Cuekei 156 Theie are players who can pull with 
.. great effect, Westm Gaz 25 Aug 3/1 Errois of 

ill ® Vi? which cause you to top, slice, or pull your strokes [at 
^ .P , L Scotsman 9 Sept, 4/7 At the fifth VardTon 
pulled his second under a fence 

rV*. Phrases 10 a To pull a fmeffaces • lo 
draw the countenance into a grimace, to distort the 
^ features : see F ace r^. 6 b , to pull a {sanciivtontmsy 
; eie,)face^ to put on an expression of the specified 

* kind ; to pull a long face see Long i c. 

_ 1828 Craven Gloss (ed. a), Puil/aces, to distort the fea- 

r tures. a 1845 Hood 71 Trumpet xxviii, Just suppose.. 

; You see a great fellow a-pulling a face. *- Odeto Rae 
Wilson iv, No solemn sanctimonious face I pull x8es 
Thackeray Rose 4 Ring vi, The Loid Chanceiloi . pulled 
L because the prince could not be got to stud y 

the Paflagonian laws. 1877 Mbs. FoRRrsTra Mignon 1. 162 
“ Don't pull sucht a long face, 

^ b. To pull foot ^ also to pull it, to run away, lo 

• hQQ\s; lo run with all oiie^s might 
See Foot sb, 29. colloa, 

i 56 She flew 

i could pull It v8x8 [see 

. *833 M. Scott Tn/n CW«V<r M (,84a) 251 

‘ ° ® Nick had held them 

^ n«n I ‘ 'fhoo'l hae te 

pull feeat le owerlak*eni,’ 

I 0, Other phrases mentioned under senses. 

Pull capSt i>ee sense a; p a ertnv, kx p, by ike ear 

^ w or ro puces, 8 b * /. « 

Sffitc ^ ' P {f^ 3 ; A tki st> iHgsf the 

f^ires^f^.pondsweighLx^^, « » 

V. With adverbs, 

20 Ml about, tram. To pull from side to 
side, this way and that way; eolloq, to treat 
roughly, unceremoniously, or as a subject for arbi- 
traiy Relations 

In came the Cuckoo.. 

5*^ Jenny, and pul ed her about a x8ae 
Forby Voc £ Anglia, PnUmg%'me, the evening of ih? 
fair-day wh^ the wenches aie pulled about. x8« Mac 

fhey hM25* r“* ft"’' tSeLaMre 

ImJ W C TEi Hatcheiface, 

by puluSg “****' *'*“*”• To separate 

nnSSJv?®*" ''^*L *®® And Pers, for poire teone 

pollede hit a-sonder, 1545 Elyot JOici,, Disiraoitn juarmet 
aon,ahenaci^, or puUyngeaway, or a sunder. x36< Coorer 
cokurlltia, to p5u a^nd« o? 

Xf ? W«allV«X. V 

Either carefully pulled, or cut asunder with n 

.hau.imtn.ment; “ 

-.»nv. 4 Ot snatch 

away ; to withdraw or remove by force. 

» ‘•ear ear 

away thetoc;. Wr 

b. (Cf. IS and Away 7 ) 

0, trans. To draw or keep back fin soaco 
■ -?■ '^®**at®ftiriherback, To 
®’ c° "Withdraw. 

A v». « 


beginning of (^us raiei 

KSrsSiS.” ““ 

Dowr^ *— * *• ®- “"“P** — * “<* 

i* 3?7 Unouf, A? A *« 7^ I to p,m. 
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adown an apple.] 1530 Palsgr 669/1 Pull hym downe 
out of the tre. 1693 J Edwards Perfict Scrijti 554 That 
temporal punishment which the Coiinthians pulrd down 
upon their heads i86x Dickens Ci Expect xivi, He 
should pull down the blind 

b. trans. To demolish, lay in rums, destroy (a 
building), 

* 5*3 in G P Scrope CasiU Combe (1852) 29X notOi Saynd 
hyc^ wold polle don the tyllys of my hos. 1560 Daos tr. 
Sleidatui's Comm* axg The house should be pulled downe. 
iS®o Bible (Genev ) XU 18, Iwilpuldownemy barnes, 
and buylde greater, 1677 Provulefice Rec {1895) VUI. 16 
Such as haue set vp fences in ye Common the Councell 
shall cause them to be pulled downe. xyxa Hearnc Collect 
(OHS) III 294 This Day they began to pull down the 
Printing House by the Theater, xSgx Laou Rep , Weekly 
Notes Desirous of pulling the house down and building 
a new one on its site, 

o. To seize and bring to the ground ; to over- 
come (a hunted animal). 

1700 Stbelb Toiler Na 76 F * The last Stag that was 
pull'd down x886 Hawlev Smart Outsider 1, You weren’t 
within half a field of the fair unknown when they pulled 
the fox down 

cL To lower or depress in health, spirits, size, 
strength, value, etc.; also, to < bring low^ to 
humble, humiliate. \ To pull down a side = to 
pluck down a side : see PIiUOK v. 3 b. 

a ij^ Sidney Ps* xxxv, vi, I did pull down my selfifest- 
ing for such. 1607 2rd Rep, Hist mSS, Comm, 53/2 They 
haue two tons of sassafras, which if thrown on the market, 
will pull down the price for a long time, 1636 Massinger 
Gt X>k Plot ence iv 11, If 1 hold your card, I shall pull 
down the side, I am not good at the game 1743 Blair 
Grave 260 A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ease, xBsa Codbbtt Weekly Reg, 9 Mar 
600 Paper*money pulls diSWn the value of gold. 1890 
spectator 23 Aug,, To pull down the average 
e, To depose or dethrone (a sovereign) violently; 
to overthrow (a government; by force, 
z8a8 Macaulay Ess,^ Nallam (1872) 71 In such times a 
sovereign like Louis the Fifteenth, .would have been pulled 
down before his misgovernment had lasted for a month, 
X835 — Hist Eujg* XIV. Ill 44a One at least of the Apostles 
appears to have lived to see four Emperors pulled down in 
little more than a year. Ibid, xviii. IV. 163 That the 
author, .wished to pull down the existing government there 
could be little doubt 

26 , Pnll in* a. See simple senses and In adv» 
To pull in ends horns : see Hobn sb, 5 b. 
t b. Uans, To get into one’s possession, Obs, ran, 
*S«9 S. Fish Supplto, Beggers (1871) 2 Wbate money pull 
they yn by probates of testamentes 

T 0, To withdraw from use or view. Obs, 

1349 Chbkb Hurt Sedit (x6ax) 5 You say, pull in the 
Scriptures, for we will haue no knowledge of Christ. x6aa 
Flgtchbk Sea Voy, in. i. All my spirits Pull in their 
powera and give me up to destiny. 

d. To rem in (one’s horse) ; hence fig Also 
intr, or absol. To check or bring oneself to a stop 


m any course. 

1605 Shuks, Macb v. v, 43 , 1 pull in Resolution, and begin 
To doubt th' Equiuocation of the Fiend 1780 T Twining 
in Recreat ^ Stud, (1882) 78, 1 must pull in, or my letter 
will never end. 179s Southey Lett, 6:836) I. g, I pull In 
pretty sharply, and slowly descend. x87$ W. S Hayward 
Eove agst World ix Let us pull iti a Tittle, and take it 
quietly 

26 . Full off. a. See simple senses and Off oifzi. 
To pull off ends halt etc,, to uncover the head m 
salutation or reverence 

c xooo [see sense i]. c 14S0 M E Med, Bk (Heinrich) 92 
Pul of ho croppes. and clippe hem wyh a peyre sheds on 
smale peces xgoB Dunbar Flytmg 157 Thow plukkis the 
pultre, and scho puUis off the pennis. x$86 A Day Ei^, 
Secretary ii. (x62S) 83 Pull off my bootes and spurres. 1673 
[R. Leigh] Transp. Reh, 82 Eveiy man has not the good 
fortune .to pull off his hatt and make a leg aith an air, 
17x9 Db Fob Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 57, 1 pulled off my clothes. 
X776 Withering Bnt Plmis (1796) I 259 Carefully and 
slowly pull off the petals, 1834 L. Ritchie Waitd by Seineifz 
They pulled off their hats to one another with great civility. 

b. Musketry, To pull off^ to pull the trigger 
so as to deflect the shot from its true aim. 


c. Sporting To win (a prize or contest) ; hence 
{slang') lo secure (some benefit); to succeed in 
gaining or effecting (something) 

X870 Figaro 9 Nov. s/x These sweepstakes, m which the 
commissioners are always to * pull off' the money. 1883 
Mrs. ^ Kbnnard Rtg/it Sort v, Now and again . Jack 
Clinker managed to pull off some ‘good thing on the turf. 
xffi7 Black SabuMZembra 126 Weliavcn't pulled it off this 
time, mother, xgoa Eli*. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 44 
‘ I've got a fine thing for you, if you can pull it off I 

27. FuU on. a. See simple senses and Ok adv, 
tl 3 irons. To induce, promote, cause ; topuUm 
wtne, to provoke thirst. Obs, 

aiijk Sidney Ps, vi vi. Age, pul'd on with pumes, all 
freshness fretteth. 1599 Nashb P, Pemlesse G iij. To haue 
some shooing home to pull on your wme, as a rasher of me 
coles, or a redde herring 1609 Tournbur Fun Poem Sir 
P\ Fere 282 Punishments that justly pull On death x6S7 
R, Ligon Barbadoes 37 For a whetstone, to pml on a cup 
of wine, we have dryed Neats tongues 1670 Drydbn awe 
Pt, Cong, Granada iv. iii, That crime thouknowest. Shall 
an unknown and greater crime pull on. 18x4 Scott Woo, 
lx, Boots pulled on without stockings. 1894 Doyle Menu 
S Holmes L 7 He pulled on his large macintosh 

28. Pullout, a. See simple senses and 

1340 Hampolb Pr Const, 19x4 Yf hat tre war tite pulled 
oute.fWith al he rotes aboute. ax^o-go Alexander 
He prekis m-to h® palais to pull out pe quene, xgafi Tin- 


dale Luke XIV 5 Whiche of you shall haue an asse, or an 
oxe, fallen into a pitt, and will nott straight waye pull him 
out on the saboth daye? 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen VJ, iv vii 19 
We arc like to haue biting Statutes Vnlesse his teeth be 
pull d out 1642 J Eaton Honey-c Free ynsttf 306 The 
Dogge will presently flie in ones face, and bee ready if he 
can to pull out ones throat xyii Hearmb Collect 10 Mar. 
Ill X33 He pull’d out a pen-knife & stabb'd Mr. Harley. 
1741 P. Francis tr. Hor Art Poetry 626 He fell m on 
purpose, and Will hardly thank you if you pull him out, 
t b. trans. To draw the lining out thiough slashes 
in (a sleeve or garment) so as to display it Const. 
with^ usually m the pa pple, bee Pulleb 2, 
'PjJLimavbl sb 4 Obs 

XK3 in J C Jeaffreson Middlesex County Rec (1886) I 
X 4 Unum par calligarum de panno laneo pulled oute with 
sarsenett 1558 in Feuillerat Revels Q Ehz (zgoS) 38 
Undersieves of playne yellowe clothe of gowlde pulled oute 
under the armes with greene goldesaisenet a X603 Q Eltz 
Wnrdr in Leiswe Ho, (1884) 677/2 A pair of sleeves of 
gold, pulled out with lawn 

+ 0, To extend m length, to diaw (a luie), rare, 
XS7* Digges Pantom i xxxv Lij, Pull out from the 
centre a nght line to the like number of degrees. 

d absol, or tnfr Of a locomotive engine or 
tram . To move out of a station ; to draw out , 
hence, of a person: To go away, take one’s 
depaiture; cf. pe, to row out. see 15. Also, to 
withdraw from an undertaking, to *get out’. 
Chiefly tl S 

1884 Jt/issoufi Republican 24 Feb (Farmer Amer)j He 
knows that if he keeps his money in the business, he will 
lose it all, and so he has pulled out 1887 F Francis 
Saddle 6* Mocassin viil 146 For a minute or two they stood 
looking at one anotbei , and then Doc ‘ pulled out xSpx C 
Roberts Adrift Avier 18 The train that was to take me on 
was nearly ready to 'pull out as the phrase goes in America, 

29. Full through. 

a. See simple senses and Through adv, 

b. trans. To get (a person) through a difficult, 
dangerous, or critical condition or situation; to 
bring (a thing) to a successful issue , to accomplish. 

1856 Rbadb Never too late Ii, Youth and a sound constitu- 
tion began to pull him throujgh x86o Dickens Uncomm 
Trav viii, ' We shall pull him through, plea&e God said 
the Doctor 1884 Pall MtsllG x6 Oct 3/2 The work is 
now in good hands, and will be pulled through 

0, tntr, (?for refll) To get through sickness, 
a trial, or an undertaking with effort or difficulty ; 
to succeed in accomplishing or enduring something 
difficult or severe. Also vnth through prep, 
x85a Dickens Bleak Ho, xxxvii, Bless your heart, . 1 shall 
be all right 1 shall pull through, my dear 1856 Reads 
Never too late xv. You pulled dirough it, and so will he 
1879 E K Bates Egypt Bonds I x 233 She is very ill , 
but she may pull through after all. Boston (Mass ) 
yml, 2 June 2/3 He is likely to pull through and pay a 
hundred cents on a dollar. xSgx Kipling Light thatFculed 
1 must pull through the business alone, 

SO. Full together. 

a. trans. See sense S and Tooeihbb. 

A iider is said to ‘ pull his horse together when, by means 
of his legs and his reins, be makes it^ collect ‘ or gather itself 
together. 

b. To pull oneself together ; to gather with an 
effort one^s faculties or energies ; to rouse or recover 
oneself; to rally. 

1872 Punch 29 June 269/x The process of pulling myself 
together and picking myself up. 1878 Besant & Rice 
CeltdsArb xiii, 1 realized this in a moment, and pulled 
ti^elf together with an effoi t x888 Bryce A mer Commw 
III. xcvi. 349 It [the Republic] can pull itself together in 
moments 01 danger. 

o, tntr. To act in unison; to work lu harmony ; 
to co-operate ; also, to agree, ‘ get on ’ together. 

1799 Hist In Ann, Reg, 302^ In the marine language of ad- 
miral Mitcbel, th^ pullea heartily together 1805 Wordsw. 
Waggoner 1 X33 Ye pulled together with one mind. 2830 
Marryat Kif^s Own xni, It was a ship’s company which 
pulled every wflty, as the saying is, when there was nothing 
lo demand union, but lei. danger appear .then they all 
pulled together, 1884 Sir R. Bagoallay m Law Times 
Rep. X4 June 467/2 Where tenants for life and trustees did 
not pull together, sales could not in such cases be effected. 
31 . Ftill up. a. See simple senses and Up adv 
CX400 Destr Troy 10838 And pull vp a port, let horn 
passe furthe. x4Sx Caporavb Life St, Aug (E.£. T S.) 13 
pat same nyth hm pulled up sail & stole pe schip from hir. 
1488 Nottingham Rec, HI. 268 To pulhope pylys that was 
dryuen downe with flodys 1766 G Williams Let in G 
Selwyn Contemp (1843) II. 42 After he has pulled up hm 
stockings x8^ ICane Arct, Expl, II. xxvi. 364 One by 
one we pulled up the boats. 

b. To drag out of the ground, or from where it 
IS rooted or set, with Lhe object of removal or 
destruction ; to root out, demolish. 

138a Wyclif Jer, 1. 10, I haue set thee to dai vp..that 
thou pullc vp, and destro^e, and springe abrod, and waste. 
1484 Caxton Fables of jEsop i xx, Whanne the flaxe 
was growen and pulled vp. 1332 Act 2^ Hen F///, c, 18 
The said fishgarthes, pile>, stakes, and other engines . . 
to be auoyded, and pulled vp x668 Plymouth Col, Rec, 
(1857) VII 143 Molesting him m pulli^ vp his fence. 
1765 A Dickson Treat Agnc, (ed 2) 112 The weeds them- 
selves must be pulled up by the root. x86o Bartlett Die/. 
Amer,^^ZThn allusion is to pulling up the stakes of a tent. 

t c, To lift up, raise with an effort. To pull up 
one's headi pull oneself up, to assume an erect 
attitude. Also, to pluck up, rouse up (one's keart, 
spirits, courage). Obs, 


1390 Gowbr Conf 1 . 2x9 With that be pulleth up his hed 
And made nht a glad visage a 1400-30 Alexander 2074 
pan pullis him vp J>e proude kyng. 0x430 Fieemasonry 
606 Into the cliurche when thou dost gon, Pulle uppe thy 
heite to Crist, anon 1460 Lybeaus Disc 1178 tip he 
pallede hys herte *386 J Hooker Hist, Irel, in Holm- 
shed II Z61/2 Now they pull vp their spirits. i6« Bp 
Hall Hard Texts, Joel 111. 10 Let those that are wea 1 » and 
fearefull pull up their spirits. 1737 Whiston Tosep/in^, 
Hist iv. vi. § X The people pulled up their courage for 
a while 

d. To cause to stop ; to stop ; to anest, to appre- 
hend ; esp, to apprehend and take befoie a magis- 
trate; hence, to reprimand, reprove, rebuke. 

x6*3 in Crt Sr 'limes Jos /(X848) II 392 A man, thinking 
nothing, pulled up his coach, and so made the horse stait 
a little z8oo in spint Pub Jrnls, IV, 234 A few eveniimb 
since I had pulled him up on Hounslow Heath xBm J, H. 
Vaux Flash Dict,^ Pull or pull up, to accost , stop ; appre- 
hend , or 4 ake into custody, as to pull up a jack, is to stop 
a post chaise on the highway 18*5 C. M. Wcstmacott 
Eng Spy I X70 He was next day pulled up before the big 
wigs 1836-9 Dickens SI, Bos, Last Cab driver, [He] 
avowed his unalterable determination to ‘ pull up ' the cab- 
man in the morning. 1864 M Creighton Let, 24 Aug in 
Life ^ Lett (1904) 1 . 1 12 Fellows won’t stand being pulled 
up for breaking one school rule, when they know you. break 
another 1884 J> Hall Chr, Home txg It is difficult (before 
the Company, to ‘pull up ’ a boy, or to lecture a giil* 

e. To tighten (reins) by drawing them lowardb 
oneself; to bring (ahorse) to a standstill by doing 
this; also transf to check (a person) m any 
course of action, esp. a bod course* 

X787 ' G Gambado* Acad, Horsemen (1809) 33 Of course 
you drop the reins entirely on that side, and pull them up 
shaip, with both hands, on the other 1827 Disraeli Vw 
Grey^ vi 1, Two hoiseinen pulled up their steeds beneath 
a wide oak 1874 Maiiaffy Soc, Life Greece x 295 
Socrates is at once pulled up if he whispers 1892 Zanc- 
WILL Bow Mystery x6g Well, I'll go slower ; but pull me up 
if I forget to keep the brake on 

f. absol. Of a driver, etc : To bring a horse or 
vehicle to a stop ; also, of a horse or vehicle ; To 
stop, come to a slanclsttll. 


1B44 J. T. Hewlltt Parsons k’ W, Iv, The* coachman 
pulled up. 1847 ^ Marryat Ckildr, N Forest xxii, He 
pulled up at an inn. 1869 Tozbr Htghl, Turkey 1 314 
[The horse] took fright, and galloped off . After he had 
gone about three quarters of a mile, he pulled up, and one 
of the men was sent to secure him 1874 Burnand My 
Time x 86 A carriage pulled up close by the bridge 
g*. reff, and intr, for refl. To check or stop 
oneself in any course of action. 

x8o8 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 42 He pulled up 
now, surely?— No— played upon tick. xBox Huokls Tom 
Brown at Oxf xliii, He pulled himself up short, in the fear 
lest he were pmg agaiu to be false 1883 Ld. Randolph 
Churchill .S/ Edinb 20 Dec, It is time, and high time, 
to pull up. Concede nothing more to Mr* Parnell. 

h tnlr. To advance one's position in a race or 
other conlest. 

^ XB93 Outing (U S.) XXII. x5s/i At forty yards Harding 
invariably led by a yard or more, but from this onward 
Cary pulled up, passing him at about sixty yaids. 


Full-f the stem of Full zf, (or Pull sb,S) m 
comb. 

1 . With advbs., forming sbs. or adjs., as pull- 
away^ -in, -off, -out, -over, -through, -to, -up, {a) 
sb, the act of pulling m the diiection specified; 
{b) adj, that pulls or is pulled in the direction 
specified ; also pull-off (of a gun) « Pull sb,^ 2 d ; 
pull-out, withdrawal from an undertaking or 
affair; pull-through: seequot 1891; pulHo, {a) 
in Weaving, * lay-cap (see Lav 8 i b) ; (^) see 
quot. 1899 Also P ULL-BAOK, -DOWN, -OVER, -UP, q V. 

X899 Mary Kingsley W AfHcaRpT^ i 446 Turning with 
an appealing look to the trader, he points out the bareness 
of the royal *puU away boys xgoO Westm 20 July 

4/2 Then there is the *puU-in [of the fish], the flash of the 
brilliant bit of rainbow leaping its life out on the deck. 
1839 Musketry Insir 17 It is erroneous to suppose that by 
loosein^ the sear or any other pm an easier or lighter 
‘‘'pull on IS obtained. 1902 Daily Ckron, 23 Dec. 3/5 A fine 
copy of Chailes Lamb’s ’ Beauty and the Beast .enclosed 
in a specially-pnnted paper pull off cas& on which t!* printed 
the title-page X904 Westm Gaz 9 Dec 7/2 The Com- 
mittee were also agreed as to the drag pull-on recommended 
[for the rifle] 1825 C. M Wbstmacott Eng, Spy II. 
130 Something good for the *pull out x88x Dasly News 
4 Aug. 5/2 First the box with and, then the cupboard with a 
door, then the perfected ‘pull-out ’ drawer. z%i Pali Mall 
G, 3 Feb. 2/3 Orders have been issued that a ‘‘‘‘pull-through’ 
is always to be used m future, this consisting of a piece of 
stout gimp or similar material with which the tow or rag 
for clearing the barrel is pulled through from breech to 
muzzle How long will this ‘pull through’ last on service? 
1906 Blackm, Mag Apr. 533/2 Running a puU-throug^h 
down the barrel of his rifle. 1875 Knight Diet Me<m , 
*Pull to (Weaving), the upper part of the lay, lathe, or 
batten, which is used to beat up the weft. Also called the 
lay-cap, X899 H. C Hart m Phtl Soe, Trans, ix The 
weed IS dragged in to the beach os it floats near with a 
pull-to. a very long-handled, two- pronged fork with bent or 
hooked tines. 

2 . With fibs. ' used attrib, m sense *used by, 
for, or m pnlhng - PuLiiNa vbl, sb, 5 ; as puU- 
Itne, -rod, -trigger; also pull-bell, a bell rung by 
a cord, as dlstmct from a handbell; pull-boat, 
a boat that is propelled by pulling a rope; puU- 
000k, a tap worked by pulbng a handle or lever 
(Knight 2 )tct Meek, 1875); pull-orow, 
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PUILABI.E. 

crow a , for pulling crows * cf. PULt» ®. 5 5 P^^l" 
devil, a bundle offish-hooks fastened back to back, 
to be jerked through a shoal of fish I^icU 

1890); pull-drive, pull-stroke, « Pull zf, 
puU-iTon, {a) in a horse-drawn car, the iron tongue 
by which the swingletree is attached to the car ; (fi) 
m a railway car, a bolt or lug to which the chain 
of a draught horse may be attached ( ) ; 
pull-piece, a string or wire by which a clock 
may be made to strike at will , pull-tail, pull-tow 
{dm.), seequots. 

‘ i5Sa fJtv. Ch Goods (Surtec! No 97) S3 One litle ^puyll bell 
1B83 G H. Boucktoh iti tf at fieri &[a^ Jan 172/a It k a 
treat to see a powetrul young Dutchwoman handle a rope on 
a *pull boat 1903 Athenaeum 18 Nov 383/2 Like the hook- 
stroke and the ’’pull-drive* it is well illustiated here 1907 
Dady CUron 8 Jan 7/3 He played for runs Wo*it famous 
of all his strokes was his puU-dnve. 1875 Knight Diet 
*Puft froHi the piece at the hind end of the tongue 
of a street car by which it is attached to the car 1878 M. 
Bftowtic Pract /‘axtderniyn asThereare, two unattached 
cords of some strength, called the “'pull line and the forked 
line, which latter is attached.. to the two staves nearest the 
bird catcher at the intersection of the top Une 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek , ^PuU.fiuce [HoroUgyX the wire or slnng by 
pulling which the clock is made to strike 1903 Motor. 
Aftiu 2g6 Look for stretch ra the *pull rods, and wear off 
the braking surfaces. 1904 Dai^f Chren, 25 Aug 
Trott was run out through running a doubtful one on a 
*pttll stroke of his partner^ that soared, only to be dropped 
by Blythe. x8ox T. Hardy Tess xliii, She reclined on 
a heap of ^puli-tails — the refuse after the straight straw 
had been drawn— thrown up at the further side of the bam 
<*x8as Forby Vac. E Anglia^ *PulUaa>i fiuU-itnu-htotSt 
the coarse and knotty parts of the tow, which arc carefully 
pulled out and thrown a&ide, before it is fit to be spun into 
yarn. 1895 Daily News 17 July 2/1 The range olficers 
begm testing the *paU triggers for all who had made scores 
of 86 and upwards. 

Pullflble (palaVl), a, [f Pull v. + -able ] 
Capable of being pulled. 

PedlMall G 26 Apr i/a If he and hw rivals were 
wooden crocks sent round by ' pullable maduneiy 

II PuUaoe, -ase. Ohs. rare^^ [app. an enon. 
variout of Pullev (perh, founded on the pi pulleis, 
influenced by rotndas^ windlass).'] A pulley. 

x6B8 R. Houca Armoury m sxyj/2 Pidlases^ turning things 
on the top of the [weaving] Frame^ by which imh the help 
of the tradles the Spring-staves are raised up and down 
/did. xvui, (Roxb ) 130/2 Drawing it [a battering ram] 
higher or Jetting tt lower, by means of chaines and pullaces 
as It hung in it[sj carnage. 

*hFtdlal*le, -ayle. Ohs, Forms; o, 4 
polylo, 5 -aile, -ayl(o, -ayll(e, -eyl, 6 poleU. /S 
5 puUayUe, -aille, -aile, -ayle [a OF, j^ohxlle 
(13th c, in Godef)j pulailh^ i fouh chicken, 
fowl (see Poll 8) + collective suffix;— L, 
Mia. cf. Vs, psllayUia^ l\,^UagUa] Poultry. 

a X3 . A AUit P, B S7 My polyle >at is penne fed 
8c nartrykes bojpe; ex4xa Hocclbvb De Reg, Prtne. 979 
(Ms R ) The kyte, That me byreve wolde my poJaile [v,r 
puHaillel C1430 Lydo Mhu Petms (Percy Soc) 358 The 
aleihty fox smal polayl doth oppresse. ^8x Caxton Riy. 
uard XII. (Arb ) 29 How goo your eyen so after the poleyl ? 
xgay Andrew Brnttsvey^^s Disiyll Waters Ijb, The 
inwarde yelowe skpne of mawes of the polelj. 

^ CJ400 Roru Rose 704^ With caleweys, or with pul- 
laille, 'With coninges, or with fyn MtaiUe X48» Botoner 
Titlle 0» Old Age (Caxton) F iv, Giete bahondaunce of 
hennys capons and of othtr pullaile a 1483 Liber Niger 
in Hmseh. Ord (1790) vj The diverse kmdes of puUayle, 
conyes,wi1d fowl & tame. 

t PuUan, var. of Poiainb, a kind of sail-cloth. 
1508 Acc Ld High Treas. Scot IV 46 Item, for vj“ 1® 
xl fut of sams puKan and plank to the said schip and xi^ 
pece of bacrotis i ilk fut xij deneris 
FuUaxie, Sc. var 01 Polaye Obs.y knee-armour. 
Pullao, variant of Pilau 
‘l*Fulla*riail,rr. 0bs,rar6-^\ ]iXi.pulldri-us 
(f. pUll-iis young animal, chicken . see Pull 
+ -AN ] Of or pertaining to chickens or ibwlb (in 
quot. the saozed chickens used for divination) 

1651 Gaule lifagasirofft, 330 Papyrius Cursor oppugning 
Aqutlonia, the puUanau auspicator 
PullastrineCpulffi ’Strain), IT. Ormth, [f.Zool. 
Ia pullasimf pi. of L pullasira young hen, pullet 
(fi pulius : see prec. and -asteb) + -lira 1 ] Of or 
pertaining to the jPullastrsB, a group of galhnaceous 
birds, comprismg the Ciirassows, Mound-buildeis, 

As propos^ by Sundevall, Pullasirse included the 
Curass^, L3n‘e-bird, Plantain-eaters, and Pigeons, 
s 87S CorECfieeh-ltsiN Amer. Bafrac/ua 56 Stiuthious, 
Pullastnae, and Clamatorial Birds. 1887 — Orig Piticsi 
I 11 114 Ibe Pullastrine birds are a geneiahzed group. 

So Pnlla stxlfozm a , haying the pullastrme 
form ; resembling the PnUastrse. 

d&fj Cope Ortg Fittest r, 11 122 Inferior in possessing,, 
Puiiastiiform and Struthious Birds, 
tPuLlatlon. Ohs, rarg^^. [ad. L, pul/dlto 
hatching, f. puil-us young animal : see -atiow.] 
Coch.nKM. Pullaiiont a hatching of chickias. "^So 
zfap m BIpOUNT Glessep 1658 in Piuiucs 
PuUftyle, var of Pollailb Ohs. 
tPiallayly. Ohs. rare Alsospolaly. [a. OF. 
foUalu (1418 in Godef.), var, of poulatlle. Pbl- 
LAiLE,] Poultry. 

e 3440 Promp. Parv 4x6/1 PuIIayly, or puflay {N oullei y, 
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t.? pulla^ly, or pullayle), alitle, volatile. 14^ PasiOH Lett 
II 269 For puiveying of certain piggs and polaly. 

Fu*ll-l)axlc. [f. Phr. to pxillbojck. Pull z; 33 ] 
1 The action or an act of pulling back 
x668 Dryden Evening * s Lave Epil fi'® Fiench 

stoop, and ihe pull-back 0’ the arm 19W G Swir sSoinef' 
ley 346 An occasional wrench and pull-back of the aiin^ 
nave him considerable pain 1903 A Maclabln Lout 
Leaves iu 21 Ihere h very hltle tonsuoiis check or pull- 
back when we contemplate doing them again 

2, That which pulls back ; that which opposes 
progress or action, a retardmg influence , a check; 
= Back-set jA i, Deawbaokj// 4 . (Very common 
in I 7 lh c ) Now ftf/% and dtai. 

ass^x H Smith icim, on 1 Cor ix 24, >Vks jSfo Ti 98 
Let us not fear all or any of our adver&arie*. 01 puu-D,icKs 
1604 Hiebom Wls. I, 54* There are so many delaj ei, ami 
so many pul-backs. *66* Pepvs Diatpi 3* Dec , 1 fear when 
all is done I must be forced to maintain my father myself 
which will be a very gi eat pull back to me m niyfoiture 
17x0 Swift yritl to Mta 21 Ot-t , Your disoitlers aie a 
pull-back for your good iiualities 174* Richardson 
Pamela III 354 Which thaving expended much to relieve 
her) was a great Pull-back, as the good old Woman tailed 
it, 1854 Jlisb Bakfr Noi thanis GloitS s v , * He has had so 
many pull backs, he could not gel on ’ 

3. A contrivance or attachment foi pulling some- 
thing back. a. See quot 1703. b Acontiivance 
for pulling the fullness of a woman's skiit to the 
back, so as to make the front hang quite plain. 

1703 T N. City 4 C. Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 
abk’d me 6^ pei Pound for Casements , if they made them 
with Turn bouts or Cock-spurs, and Pull backs at the 
Hiiid-side to pull them to with 188s ‘ Tro Roma 6 1 Peter 
Cock xvi 210 She laid hei scissois on the pull liack 
1890 standard lo Mar, As foi the ‘pull-back il seems to 
be on the wan^ not so much because it was a hindiance to 
progression, but because it did iioL suit more than a bmall 
minority of figutes. 

Pull-bell to Pull-devil * see Pull- 
Pull-doo (puddri) U. S, The American coot. 
xBdo Bartlett a small black duck 

found in the bays and inlets of the Gulf of Mexico. Ihe 
word u> probably a coiruptioa otpouU deaUfX.^, water hen. 

PU’ll-dowa. [f. phr.j^«//(/tfw;t, Pull© 24] 

1, The act of pullmg down, or fact of being 
pulled down. In quots.^^. 

*588 R, Browne New Years Guift (1903) 34 Yet all theis 
were the puUdowne of Antichiist A159X H. Smith Serm 
I Pei r* S F S Though he have many heait-breaks and pub 
downs, and many times no countenance to shew it 

2. In the organ, A wire which pulls down a 
pallet or valve when the key is depressed, thus 
admitting wind lo the pipe. 

z8ga SciDCL Ofgast 30 Tiie lower part lying outside the 
great sound-board, is called the pull clown. *876 Htlcs 
taiech Organ v. (1878) 30 The pull-dowii lis] a small piece 
of wire connected with the tracker by another hook? and 
which by pulling the pallet down, or open, admits the wind 
to the pipes, x88i C A Edwards Organs 49 Holes made 
to accurately fit the pull-down wires. 

Pull-drive ; seePuLL-. Pulle, obs. f, Pole sh 1 
Pulled (puld), ppl, a, [f. Pull v. -f- -ed 1 .] 

1 . Plucked (as feathers, fiuit, flowers). 


- — „ ^ of iiew-pullec 

2, Denuded of feathers, etc , as a bird ; pludced ; 
stiipped of wool or hair, as a skm or hide. 

Pulled /owl^ fowl baked, then skinned and honed, and the 
flesh cut up and put into a rich white sauce 

c Cmascz?^Prol 177 Heyaf natof that texta pulled lien 
1508 Kennedib^^^ih/ 5i6Tosuelly the in stede 

of a pttlUt ben. x68a Dryden Satyr 100 So by old Plato man 
was once defin'd. Till a pull’d Cock that Notion under- 
min'd. 1897 19M Cent Nov 736 Ibc other half is covered 
With pulled skins waiting to be taken into ‘shop*. 

3. Drawn; moved, extended, etc,, by pulling. 
Pulled hieady irre^lat pieces pulled from the inside of a 


newly baked loaf, which are put into the oven again, and 
re-baked till crisp Pulled elbow • see quot. igoa. 

xM Alliuits Syst. Med 1 . 402 Toast or ‘pulled^ bread 
or biscuits often well replace bread. 190* Brtl. Med. gml. 
12 Apr. EfiiU Curr Lit 58 The abnormal condition known 
as ‘pulled elbow ’. .supposed to be due to subluxation of the 
head of the radius. 

b. Crtcket and Golf. See PffiL v. 18 , 

X89X Field 7 Mar. 549/1 ‘Pulled* balls wiU invariably 
meet with punishment in some shape or form. xigyBlaekw* 
Sept. 387/1 Hoylake may exact a sterner punishment 
for a ‘sliced ’ or ‘ pulled ’ ball. 

4, (Also pulled down.) Reduced in health and 
strength, or depressed m spirits ; ‘ dragged’ , fagged. 
Cf. Pull v , 34 d. 

x8of Nelson Let, b May (in Soihely*s Caial. 15 June 
^*597) 2^1 1 am dieadfully pulled down. 1831 Moorr Mem 
a8s4) VI, 224 Found him looking a good deal pulled. xWa 
Q Victoria Mot e Leaves 334 itis leg (is) now really fairly 
well, but he looks pulled. ^ 

Pullein, obs. form of Poliak 
Pnlloil (pu’len) Obs. exc. deed. Forms : a 
4 puUan, 5 -layne, 6 -lam, -lyn, pouHayne, 
5-7 pulleyn, . 0 , 4em, -e, -lin, 7 -lyno, poulen, 
o dial, pullmg, 5- pulleni fi, 5 polayu, 5 
-eyn, pol(l)ayjie, poUeiue, -en. [Origm ob- 
sciire ; app. a. OF.poulatnt puleyttypolan (i 2 th c. 
in Hat 2 .-DaTm.) young of any animal pop.L./«/- 

lan-m^ -um, deny, of pullus young animal;, identi- 
fied in Eng, mihpotdlaille, Pullailb, poultry] 


PULLET. 

1. Poultry; bain-door or domestic fowls; the 
flesh of these as food. Also aitnb , ^pulleit max het. 

fl 13*9 Mm Rtfioit (Suitees) 11 loa^ mj pullan piec 
lid TX4SO Two Cooheivbks, 67, v disson pullayn for 
Gely, XIJ dd to rosle * 3*3 Ld. Blrni rs Proiss 1 acciti 
701 Mylke, chese, pulleyn, and oihei thynge^. *573 Tubs tR 
Hnsb (1878) 177 Where pullen vse nightly to pearch m the 
yaid xSQx Nashc Prognost 10 Heiiiieb, Capons, Geese, 
and other pullin. 1601 Holland Plmy I 220 To mingle 
hens 01 puHins dung especially wHh then meat 17*5 
Biadky&Fam Did -v. v They aie turd m the 

same mannei as Pullen is. 18*5 Brockctt^ c Gloss s v , 
The Pullen market m Newcastle 1870 E Placouc ATflt// 
Skn I II 150 I’m not a goin’ to nev’ my pullen and lambb 
lull’d awai wi* , .r , 

^ i486 />’/l .S'/ ^/ArwCijb, Take wbete .and fede hennys 
01 chUynnes iherwitli, and fede yowre haw ke with thes&ame 
polayn 13*3 Id llrnNLRS Ftotss I wi 18 \Vith nglit 
good chepe, as well of pollen, as of othei viUiles * 5*3 
I'lixHERB. Nit At § 146 Gyue thy pokyn meate in the 
moinynge *549 Chikc Hurt Seait (15^) M UJ b» Diuers 
vermine desti 0 j e come, kill Polleine, 

2 Chickens collectively; young, larcly, a 
chicken ; /r a child. (Cf. OF. polle |jirl.) 

1631 Celesivia Piol A vij, Youi craven Kites press upon 
our Pullen, insulting over them even in our own houses, and 
ofTring to take then! even from under the bens wings, x68x 
Qsck.'U Museenm i. iv. 111 73 Whatever they IPumiis] eat in 
the day, they disgoigc agood part of it iii the night into the 
mouths of their PuHen *876 Whitby Glbis s v., ‘Ihoo 
little uneasy pullen you tiiesome child 

Fuller (pu’bj). [f. Pull » +-eb 1 ] One who 
or that which pulls, in various senses ol PuiL v. 

1. One who plucks, diaws, or drags (often wilh 
an adverb, as puller down, on, out ) ; a plucker, 
a drawer , a gatherer or reaper , a rower 

138* Wyclif Isa, 1 6 My bodi I 3iif to the smj teres, and 
my chekes to the pulletis 1503 Shaks 3 Hen VI, iii. lU. 
JS7 Pioud setter vp, and puflei, downe of Kings, *6*3 
Middleton More Dissembles v i, I was but apuinpei, that 
is, a puller on of gentlemen's pumps. 1844 J. 1 . Hi wleit 
Parsons (?• W xv We were really good ])ulleis [of oarsj. 
1849 yml R Agrii. Soc X 1 174 The pullers walk in the 
furiows, between the ridges. 1883 Mrs IiYnn Linton 
kiabbed m Dark iv, It was a heavy climb, even wilh the 
pulleis and pushers 

b. In si^eciflc and technical applications : .see 
quots. (Often wilh prefixed word indicating the 
thing pulled, as fur-puller (Fun shy 10 ), poh-^ 
puller (Pole sb,'^ 5 c), etc ) 

1683 Moxon Jlfech. hseerc. Punting xxlv f 15 Though 
the Puller Lays on Sheets, Lays down the Fnsket, 
down the Tympans and Fnsket, Runs in the Carnage, 
[etc J, Picks the Form, Takes off the Sheet, and Lays it on 
the Heap, yet all these Operations are in the geneial 
mingled and lost in the name of Pullint; x86x llUtstr 
Times 5 Oct. 221 To each gang of [hop Iplckers there is 
^pointed a jpole-puller x8^ PaU Mall G. 21 Aug 7/1 
Fur-pulliiig IS hard and duty work At the best, the 
pullers can only earn ixs or lar. n week 189* Grevni a 
Breech-Loader 258 A rotating trap which biinply defies 
trickery on the pai t of the ttap puller or his assistants 1894 
Dobson xBiU Cent. J’lgtuties Ser ir. 198 He was his own 
puller, collater, sewer, forwarder, hLadbander, coverer, and 
.finisher [ill bookbinding), Daily News 24 Soot tOt^ 
Saw imlls.— Puller cut for bench. 

2. An instrument or machine for pulling : see 
quots ; in quot. 1542-3 ^pullers out pullings- 
out (Pulling vhL sh. 4). 

>S 4»“3 Rrivy Purse Exp Feces Mary (1831) 96 A payr of 
wiought Sieves, & pullers out for an Ilafian guwncwroneht. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 425/2 The VoTsella, or Puller, 
or Tweezers is an Instrument by which they lake forth 
a peece of a bone which is corrupt and moueable. *89* 
Daily Nesvs 28 June 5/3 T be pullers are stated to be fijfcd 
at the end of the rows, m suchwii»e that each machine ii> 
pulliug over 50 punkas. 

3 . A horfac that pulls • see Poll v. p and 9 b. 

185a R S. Surtees ^ponge*sSfi. Tmtr iiZqB *25 Mr, Wake 

roikd the thong of his whip round the stick, to be twtler 
able to encounter his puller. 1880 Miss Braddon in World 
14 J an. IS H e's one of the best horses I ever rode, but a con- 
founded puller. Med, A capital draught-hoise, a willing 
puller. 

f 4. Puller on a provocative of thirst : see pull 
OH, Pull v. 27 b. Ohs, 

x6o8 Healey Diseov. New Woi ld6& A seruice of shooing- 
horne$..of all sorts, salt-cakes, red heinng>, Aneboues, and 
Gammons of Bacon,, and aboundanceof such pullers on. 
[X79x-i8a3 DTsraeli Cur. Lit, Drink, C7tsi,\ 

t Ptt’llery, Ohs. Forms : 5 pulare, 5 pullery, 
-rye, -ne, 7 pullary. [app* a. F poukrU a 
place in which fowls are reared » Poultry 2,] 
A place where fowls are reared j albOi domestic 
fowls collectively ; » Poultry 2, 3, 

X488 Ada Dorn. Cone, (1839) go'o^xvn} pulare pnee of he 
pece iij d X535 Bp. Gardiner xnCyw'iWi.Ctf/irfj (Camden) 165 
1 hat such puiiery and w>]de>foule maye passe by Oraveting 
as ye require, *55* Huloet, PuUrye or pullerye feadynge 
at large, fiascihs, passahs. Ibid., Pullerye jeeper, galh- 
nanus, 139a Nashb P.Penilesse (1593) 30b, Ttiey..Iiad 
in one night. ^11 the whole progenie <w their Piillerie taken 
away. 1637 Reeve Gods Plea 59 Thou art afraid of kites 
for ihy pullaTy, 

^Pullery, obs. form of Pillory. 
tI*i:^eson, var. Pbwsson Ohs, a far gown. 

»68o in ixtk Rep, Hut, MSS, Comm, App vu. 109, 
3 ^bmtsana one pulleaon wuh several old..twuled coats. 
Fiulet (pudSt). Forms : pi, 4-5 poletei, 
polettes, -ys, 5 potGletiis, piiLettU, 6 ; 

iifr^fcuUi yoB^ fowl, 



PULLETIER. 


1681 


ptrLLiwa. 


Cf also F. Roulette fern, young hen. The early 
instances, being pi., do not show whether the sing 
was then folet or poUtti ] 

1 A young (domestic) fowl, between tlie ages of 
chicken and mature fowl ; but formerly oRen used 
moie loosely, spec* and techn, a young hen from 
the time she begins to lay till the first moult, after 
which she is a full-grown hen or fowl. 

1361 Langl P PL A vii 267 * I haue no peny quod 
pers, ‘Poleles [v rr puleUis, pultys; B. vi. 28a poletes, 
C IX 304 poleltes]to buffge’ CX430 Two Cookery bhs 38 
Take Polettys y-rostyd, « hew hem C1483 Caxion Dl<l^ 
hmes 10 Goo into the puhue, Bye pouilettis, One poullet 
[ 1 * x*pmlle'\ 8e twochekens, But no capon Ne no cocke bnngc 
not, 1530 Palsgr. 257/2 FouUet, pbuleL ftottctn* 1577 
Goocb HereshacKs Hush, iv (1586) 158 b. The yoong Pullet's 
are better for laying then silting. 1655 Moufkt & Bennct 
Health's Imfr (1746) z6i ALaw, that nothing but Chickens 
or young Pullits fed in the Camp should be biought to him at 
his Meals *680 Wood i8May(O.H,S ) 11 486Haill. 
stones .as big as pullets' eggs. 2764 Smollett Trav, xviii 
(1766) 1 . 289 Chickens and pullets are extremely meagre 1846 
J Baxter Ltir Pract Agnc* (ed. 4) II. 217 Pullets com- 
mence laying befoie silling hens, as they do not moult the 
first year 

fig a 2533 La Bcrncrs Gold* Bk M* AureL Let. viii 
(1535) 123 re that be auncyeiit teachynge vs, and we 
obedient, as olde fathers and yonge pullcttes, beinge m the 
iieste of the senate. 

2 . Name of a bivalve mollusc, Tapes puHasira, 
more fully Pullet Carpet^shell* 

x8qo m Cent* Diet* igoi E, Step Shell Lfe 136 The 
Pullet Carpet shell (71 ^ullasirci), .The colouiing is in 
some specimens very suggestive of the plumage of a speckled 
hen. [whence] probably the mollusk has got the name of 
Pullet, which IS locally applied to it on parts of the Devon 
coast Ibid. »7 The Banaed, the Pullet, and the Cross-cut 
are used m difTereiit ports .as human food 

3 . attrib* and Combf as puUet broth, sperm. 

*598 SriAKS, Merry W ni. v. 32 Bard With Egges, Sir? 

Fai* Simple of it selfe, lie no Pullet-Sperme in my 
brewage. 1747 tr. Astme's Feven 176 lie may use simple 
or emulsioned pullet-broth. 

Pullet, error in I^hillips, etc. for Pallet sd.^ 2, 

+ PuUetieTp Pofn. Antiq. Obs* rare, [a. OF. 
pouletier poultry-keeper, poultry-^dealer, f. pmlet 
chicken.] The keeper of the sacred chickens 
observed for purposes of augury. Cf. Pullarian. 

x6oo Holland Ziwy x 38s The pi incipall pulletier chaunced 
to be stricken with a lavelin x6ox — Plmy x xxi I 279 
They that by their irtpitdiiwi i^ohsiitnnm (i their heartie 
feeding) observed by the pulUtieis, shew good successc. 
Pulletrie, oba. form of Poultey 
Pulley (pU’li), sh*^ P'orms : see below. [ME. 
a. OF, poUe (diso in Godef. Compl'), mocl.F. 
poiilie « Genevese dial, pohe^ Prov. polieja. It 
pulegpoj Sp. poleUy Pg. polbi also med,L. polea^ 
polegta^ orig, a neuter pi. of med.L polegmm 
(Prov. poulejo, obs. It. puleggio) Romanic type 
'^polidiwuy prob. Gr. *vo\iBiov little pivot or axis, 
dim. of ir^iAor Pole sb,^ See G. Pans in Romama 
XXVII. 484. Cf also MLG. palleie, ^eide^ ‘eige, 
^egBy -einey a windlass, the wheel of a well (Lexer). 
The variant polyve^polyff may have been due to 
mistaken analogy with such words as hasiwey 
Hasty, ytf/i/", Jolly, Mastiff, of which the 

two forms were used together m 14-1 5 th c. 

Others have suggested as the source Gr. VwAtStov, dim. 
of IFw^o« a colt ; cf Q^.poulain a colt, also = Pulley sb 
and pQulUr a pulley ] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
a. 4-5 poley, poyle, pL poliees, poylleyes ; 
polye, pole, 5-6 polley, polxe, 6 polly 
1324 Acc, Exch.y K.R* Bd 165 No, 2 If, 17 b, Pro vy 
Haussers et alus cordis ad poleys. Ibid* 20 In ij Ruelhs 
seu Poleyia ereis X48X Polley (*iee B. x] 1485 Naval 
Ace* Hen VII (1896] 36 Poleis with Stroppes. Ibid 37 
Poles of iij sheves and colkes of brasse. 2495 Ibid, 201 
Polyes. X495 Ibid* 204 Poliees with iiij colkes of Biasse. 
2497 Ibid, 247 Snachepoylleyes & other smale poyles. 
*548-77 VicABY Anat vii. (18B8) 49 Lyke vnto a Polly to 
clrawe water with. 2594 R Ashley tr. Lcys^ le Roy 116 b, 
To the top of the masts were fastned pohes with cordes 
/ 3 , 4-5 puly, 5 puhe,//. -eisj pouley, pwlly, 
5-9 p^ly, 6 poolly, poully, -10, powley, pi, 
pulleis j Sc* pillie, pi. -eia , 6-7 pulUe, -ye, 
6^-8 pooly, 7 pullee,//. -elesj 6- pulley. 

1396 Mem (Surtees) III. 223 Et m ij trendelys.. 
et mangnum puly, xod, 2489 Caxton FayUs qf A* u. 
xxviii. 240 To euery ladder moost be ordeyned thre pouleyes. 
2497 Acc* High Treas* Scotl I, 358 For tua schyffii> 
with xiij puleis. 25x9 Hohman Vidg 139 Some lyll the 
boket with a rope slydy ng in a pooly. ipA’^Rec.St.M %ry 
at HillzM I^aia® forapully for the sacrament and for^a roppe 
to the same. 2542 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest Chmtrg, 
Gij, In forme of a poully 2543 Aberdeen Regr, XIX. (Jam,), 
Tua pilleU pertenmg to the wobteiis craft. i«x Rkcorde 
Petikai* /CnewL Pref, Their Compas, their Garde, their 
Pulleig, their Ankers, were founde by the skill of witty 
Geometers. 15®# Ludlow Churckw* Acc. (Camden) 130 
To William, tomer, for turnynge of the powleys. 1603 
Vestry Bks (Surtees) 281 For lainge of a geaste and 
makinge of the pullee. 2603-4 m Swayne Samni Churchw, 
Ace, (2896) 254 A Candlestake and pullye, 233. ad 2622 
PsAaiAM CoftnpLGenU ix. (1634) 73 Pulleies and Cranes of 
all sorts. 1725 Bradley's Fasti* Diet* s.v. Plovery A Pooly 
or Cord to carry it. 2815 J. Nicholson Operat* Mechanic 
12 The pulley is the third mechanic power, 

7. 4 “fi polyve, -ive, 6 polyff. 


c 2386 Chaucer S^ ’j T* 176 Thei may no man out of 
the place^ it dryue Foi noon engyn of wyndas ne polyue 
[zf.rr, poliue, palyue] 2465 Mann*^ Househ Exp* (Roxb ) 
201 Item [paid] foi iij, gtetc polyves, ij.s ? a 2500 Debate 
Cafpenters Tools 155 in Harl E P P \ Than bc-spake 
the polyff, With gret stronge wordes and styffe. 

B Signification. 

1 . One of the simple mechanical powers, consist- 
ing of a grooved wheel mounted in a block, so 
that a cord or the like may pass over it , used for 
changing the direction of power, esp for raising 
weights by pulling downward. Also, a combina- 
tion of such wheels in a Block (sb* 5), or system 
of blocks in a Tackle, by means of which the 
power IS increased. Fixed pulley y a pulley the 
block of which is fixed. Frame pulley y a pulley in 
which the wheels or sheaves are fixed in a frame. 

2324 [see A a] fX386[see A.y] Durham Acc 

Rolls (Suitees) 465 Pioj puly pio feretro, xijd 2481 
Caxton Reynard saasm (Arb.) g6Thc welle wheie the two 
bokettys henge by one corde rennyng thurgh one polley. 
Z485HS Haztol Acc Hen, VII fiBgo) 45 Sengle poleis with 
Colkes of biasse. 2574 in Feuillerat Revels Q* Eltz (190S) 
240 Pulleyes for the Clowdes and curteynes. 2577 B, Goocu 
Heieibach's Hnsb, i. (1586) 42 They haue a Fully wher- 
with they hoyse vp the Corne to the very Rafteia of the 
house 1687 A Lovell tr. 7Va0 i mo A Basket 

which they let down by a Rope that runs in a Fully. 2839 
G Bird Nat Philos* 68 In the pulley, as in the lever, time 
IS lost as power is gained. 

1 1 b. Used as an instrument of torture, or part 
of one Obs* 

2584 R. Scot Disctrv* Witcher 11 111. fi886) 18 The com- 
plainl of aine one man of credit is sufficient to bung a poore 
woman to the lacke or pulhe. 2642 Milton Ammado 15 
A little pulley would have stietch't yoin wise and chai liable 
flame it may be three inches fmther a 27x2 Kln Blandina 
Poet. Wks. 1722 IV. 520 Then on the Rack the Saint they 
sLietch, Her Limbs with Screws and Pulleys retch. 

2 . A wheel or drum fixed on a shaft and turned 
by a belt or the like for the application or Iraiis- 
inission of power ; usually used so as to increase 
speed or power. 

with specific prefix, as hrdke*pnll^ (a wheel acting as 
abiake), dnvtng*pulleyy etc. ; also cone-pnlley (Cone sb f 25), 
dead Ptiiley (Dead a 23), differentuil pulley (Dn flrential 
ft 4b),„^^ Pulley^fasi and loose pulleys (Fast a xx\gnp 
pull^ (Grip 9), guide pulley (Guide sb, 13), loose pulley 
(Loose a 9) ; also conical pulley = conepuUey ; ct mvnutg 
pulley* a puIIey-wheel with convex rini, wnich lends to keep 
the belt in place by centrifugal force; parting pulley y split 
pulley, a pulley.wheel made in two parts for convenience 
in mounting. 

16x0 Vestry Bks* (Suitees) 274 for mendinge the pullies 
for tne bell ropes, viijd 1688 R. Holme Armoury m 
323/r The Struck Wheel, or Pulley [of a Jack], that about 
which the Chain or Rope goes to turn the Bioach about. 
1835 Ure Philos, Mwinf 50 They are apt to permit a 
slipping of the bands on the surface of the driving-drums 
or pulleys, 1873 J Richards Wood-morhing Factories 67 
The bi^e pulley must always be placed on the slack side 
of the belt, wheie the bottom puUey is the driver 1884 
W S. B. M'^Larbn Spinmng (ed 2) 264 The driving belt 
is first taken round a tixed pulley, round a guide pulley, the 
driving pulley, and finally round another guide pulley, 2902 
Daily Chron, 29 Sept. 9/4 The cable cars weie stopped., 
owing to a grip-puUey breaking at the cable station, 

3 . Jig, from senses 1 and 3. 

xjSx N. Burns Dtspni 209 The Cauumist maist bauld of 
al vil afferme that ve be certane pilleis, or ingeynis ar 
liffit vp to beauiii be ane incomprehensibil maner. 2607 
Walkington Opt* Glass 22 They are pullies to draw 011 
their destenies. Z69X Hartcliffb Virtues 42 We must 
examine all the windings and Labyrinths of our whole 
Frame, and see, by what Pullies and Wheels all the oper- 
ations of our Minds are performed. 1870 Emerson Soc 
SoliLy Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III, 93, 1 prize the mechanics of 
conversation. 'Tis pulley and lever and screw. 

4. Anal* a. The grooved articulating suiface of 
certain joints j a trochlea, b. A cartilaginous 
loop by which the direction of a tendon passing 
through It IS changed. 

6. attrib* and CombinationSf as pull^-hlochy 
•casey -chatfiy -cordy "ropCy ^shafty -shelly -spokby 
-standy *iwine^ -wheel ) also pulley-box, (a) a bioad 
pulley-wheel, a drum or cylinder j (J>) in the draw- 
loom, a frame containing the pulleys for guiding 
the tail-cords (Knight Diet Mech 1875) ; puUey- 
oheolc, a contrivance which prevents the return of 
the cord through the block ; pulley-olutoh, («) a 
clasping device for attaching a pulley-block to au 
overhead rafter or the like (ICnight) , (^) a clutch 
by which a loose pulley is connected with the 
shaft (Funk) ; puUey-drum, the block or shell in 
whi(i the sheave or sheaves are mounted ; puUey- 
frame; see quot, : also called gallows Jrame \ 
pulley-gauge, a tide-gauge in which a cord, 
having a float at one end and a weight at the other, 
runs over a wheel connected with the pointer; 
pulley-mortise sb.y » chase-mortise \ see Chase 
3 6 and Mobtise sb* 2 ; hence pulley-mortised 
a * ; pulley-piece, stile, one of the vertical side- 
pieces of a window sash-frame, in which the pulleys 
are pivoted; pulley-sheave (t pillie-soheve), 
^ sheave or grooved roller over which a rope runs 
in a pulley-block; puJley-stone ; see quot 1869. 
2825 J. Nicholson Operai, Mechanic 3x2 To tbs ^pulley 


block V is hung the countei poise W 286a Catal luiernat 

Exhib, II XXXI 22 Wrought-Iron Pulley Block, with cast- 
brass or iron sheaves, 2839 Ure Dui Arts 364 Cords 
passing from this '‘pulley box ovei guides, communicate 
the tnotion, .to the bobbins 1844 Stephens Bk Eattn 11 
293 The 'i^pulley-case is moved in the slide, 1851 Grbln- 
WLLL CoaUiradc Terms Norihumb. «$■ Durk 40 * Pulley- 
frames, the gearing above a pit, upon which the pulleys aie 
supported. 2856 Kane Atci ExpL I. xi 2x7 Our tide- 
legister was on board the \*essel, a simple "^pulley-gauge, 
ananged with a wheel and index. 2843 Gwilt Archit 
§ 2019 The lower tiei of timbers aie either notched to them, 
or are what is called *pulley mortisedlnto them. 2827 Fowler 
Corr 577 (MS.) Oak sills and ♦pulley-piecei, 2733 Tull 
Horse-Hoetng Husb xiv. ms A httle Horse at the End of 
the *Pulley Hope 2835 ure Phtlos* Mann/ 51 In this 
1 way, the *pullBy-shaft tJf the teagle would lequire too great 
i a speed 25^ Itm R * IVardr. (1815) 269 (Jam ) Item, fyve 
i *pfllie schevis of braiss, ane of thame garnesit with irne 
2825 J, Nicholson Operat Mechanic 593 The face of the 
'•‘puIley-stile of every sash-frame ought to project about 
three-eighths of an inch beyond the edge of the buck-work, 
2832 Mahtfli Peinfachons i § x 84 The curious fossils 
called, in Derbyshire, Sciew, or "^Pulley-stones, 2859 Page 
Handhk* Geoi* Teriusy Pnlley-stmesy a familiar term for 
the hollow casts or moulds of the joints and steins of encri- 
niles 1373 in Riley Lond* Mem (1868) 36^ a wyndyng 
poleys, a skeynes de *poletwyne 2677 Oxfoiask 230 
A ’^pully-wheel, fastened to the arbor or axis of the hand that 
points to the hour. 

Fn'Ueyi sb"^ [Alteration of Puleyn, a. F, poti- 
laifty in same sense (1280 in Godef. ), transfer! ed use 
of poulatncdii^ m form confused with Pulley sb*^ 
In the same way the Piomp. Parv explains poleyneys 
' if odea a pulley, and Godef. VI 347 cri oneoiibly explains 
OF poulatn as "poulie which is coneUed in the Coinpl.] 
A kind of ladder used by brewers’ draymen in 
lowenng barrels into a cellar; also called a slide 
or skid, and in the north of England a gantry. Also 
atlrib* as pulley-rope* 

1653 Urqukart Rabelais i v 26 It is a pully , by a pully- 
rope wine n, let down inlo a cellar 2902 Ztfw JritL Rep 
LaX Chancery 6B0/2 It was necessary to attach to the 
tailboard of the dmy a slide, or what in the liade is called 
a pulley, down which the cask was slid. 

Pu'lley« V. [f. Pulley i • cf F. pouher.'} 

1 Irans To laise or hoist with or as with a 
pulley. Also 

2599 Nasiid Lrnieu Siujfe 43 His haiiie tuft, or lone- 
locke he leaues on the top of his crowne, to be pulld vp, or 
pullied vp to heauen by, c 2645 Howli l Lett (1650) X, 24 
A mine of white stone, .is between a white clay and chalk 
at first, but being pullied up, with the open air it receives 
a ciusty kind of hardness 1660 R Coks Power ^ Subj, 
15 These of themselves aie not sufScicnt to pully man up to 
eternal happiness. 

2 . To furnisli or fit with a pulley ; to use with or 
work by means of a pulley. Hence Pulleyed 
(pudid) ppl* a* 

1767 Jaco Edge^Hilli\\,ipIb Their heavy Sides th' indaled 
Bellows heave, Tugg'd by me pulley'd Line. 2865 B. Burritt 
Walk Land's Em 164 There is no. .hydraulic contnvance 
nor pulleyed hoist to facilitate the ascent. 

Pu lleyleas, ct* [f Pulley sb*'^ + -LBsa.] With- 
out a pulley or pulleys. 

2843 Thackeray Irish Sk* Bk, vii. Pulleyless windows 
and lockless doors. 

PuUeyn, ytix*polen (see Polbn wax), Pullen 1. 
Pulleyne (kind of cloth) : see Polaxnb Obs* 
i* PuUey-pieoe^. Obs* [PuUey here is app. a 
corruption of Polayn] ^ Genouillebb i. 

x6ii CorGR,y Po/ftpesy armour, called Pulhe-peeces, for the 
knees z688 R. noLiAB Armowy in xix. (Roxb) x66/i 
Pullie peeces or Pulley-pies, Armour for the Knees 
Pulley-piece : see Pulley 5. 

Pullicate (p2»lik^). Also 8-9 puli- 
cat(e, 9 dial pollicate. [From Pulicaty name of a 
town on the Madras coast, in Tamil VUMdu 
* old Velkadii’.] a. A coloured handkerchief, 
originally made at PiiHcat. "b* Later ffrom 
^1785), A material made in imitation of mese, 
woven from dyed yam ; also « pullicate handker- 
chiefy a checked coloured handkerchief of this 
mateiial. Also attrib* 

a. [Cf 13x9 G Correa Lendas da India (x 86 o) II 567 
Roupas pintados e tecldas de edres que se fazem em Palea- 
catc, que he costa de Choramandel. Yule's traasl* Painted 
cloths and other coloured goods, such as are made in Palea- 
cate, which is on the coast of Choromandel 1 2839 EntycL 
Bni* (ed 7) XVIII 704/a Pnlltcat The inhabitants are 
principally manufacturers and fishermemwho manufactured 
the handkerchiefs that took their name fiom. this town, 

b. 2794 Statist* Ace* ScoiL Xll. 214 Manufactured puli- 
cates of a very superior colour or cotton puheate handker- 
chiefs 2808 Vsef* Projects in Amu Reg 231/a For drying 
of dyed yarn and pullicates (a kind of coloured chequed 
cotton handkerchiefs) a higher temperature is required 
1820 J Cleland Rise ^ Progr* dasgoao 95 The same year 
[2785] pullicate handkerchiefs were begun to be made. 
2^ A Somerville Autobiog* 59 , 1 wrought all that day on 
his loom, finishing 16 napkins of a zo/ioo pulicate. 2892 
Blackw Mag* Oct. 571 A puheat or gingham weaver at 
St Ninians. 

Pulling^ (pu’liq), •ohl* sh* [f. Pull v* -h -nra 
The action of Pull v* la vanous senses. 

1 , Pluckmg, picking, gathering. 

138a Wyclif Isa xlii, 24 Who jaf Jacob in to pulling 
awei [»88 rauyschyng], and Irael to wasteres? 2530 Falsgr* 
259^ ]?ullyng awaye, absiracitath iS77 ® Googe Heres- 
back's Husb u, (2586) 84 With often digging, and pulling 
of the leaues xi^* ^bst Farm* Bks* (Surtees) 57 The 
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best time for pulling of pease is in wette weather. 1857 
Kuskw P&L EcoiuArt i. (x868) 78 Holding bis way in spite 
of pullings at his cloak and whUpeiings m his ear, 1868 
U S^Comtnisstone* Ague (x 869) 261 It grows naturally 
in tufts or clumps, and is gathered by pulling. 1875 Tas. 
Grant Om of ihetoo 11 , 1 fear there will be a great pulling 
of caps among the bousemaids [see Full v, 2 a}. 

2 btripping of feathers, wool, etc.; plucking, 
the freeing of furs from long coarse hairs (in fall 
fttr-jpullmg , see Fur sb ^ 10). 

£1440 Promp. Partf* 416/1 Pullynge, or plukkynw of 
fowle, deplnmado Proclam Q EUz 18 Feb, 

The inordinate pulling of marchaniable wooll fels 1796 


. 740 After the pulling (that 1$ the removal of the longer 
and coarser bans) the skins are again dried 

3 Drawing with force or effort. 

cx^i^^Protnp Pcaro 416/1 Pullynge, or drawynge, jfmrc/V, 
tractus 1562 in Shropsh Pari^ Docts, (1903) 61 For 
polyng downe of the rode loft iu* 1664 H More Myst 
Iniq II. 38 What forced pullings and drawings to make proper 
terms to stietch for the covering and palliating unproper 
actions. 1676 Toweuson Decalog7te 374 The pulling of death 
upon us with our own hands. atfzS South Sorxt. (1744) 
IX V. 139 He would make the rigours of the sabbath give 
way to the pulling of an ox or a sheep out of the ditch. 

b. In vanous specific and technical uses; see 
quots., and senses of Pull w. 

1676 Moxon Pyini Loti, 2 The pulling off at the Press 
1869 Blake-Humfrev Eton Boattfig £k (1875) 54 noief 
Silver Oars and Steerage [were given] to the winners of the 
Pulling. 1894 Stead If Christ came U CJucago 371 The 
present system of arbitrary pulling is simply a regulation 
system under the mask of arbitrary arrest 1899 W G 
Grace in IVcsUtu Gaz 2 Aug. 2/1 They should be severely 
reprimanded if they show any tendency towards pulling [in 
cncket], 

c. Racing The dishonest checking of a horse. 
i86i Times 31 Dec , The public ‘ pulling ' of horses is too 

dangerous a precedent to be frequently resorted to. z888 
Daily Hews 50 June 5/1 He strenuously denied every alle 
gation of pulling 

d. Of a horse . see Pull ». g b. 

1907 Cavalry Trabang {fVar ojlee) in. § 84 The usual 
causes of pulling are Excitability, Pain, Fear, Freshne&s 
and want of work, Hard mouth, Bawl breaking 
4 , That which is produced by pulling: see 
quots. i- PuUings-oiU^ rich linings drawn out for 
display, esp, through slashes in the sleeves of a 
garment : see Poll » 1 28 b 
155® Feuillerat Revels Q, Ehz (1908) 23 After that 
agayne translated into lyningyiullinges oute 1564 m Fair 
holt Costume Gloss s.v, Two pullingsowte of blake 
cipers wroujght with Venice gold. i8a8 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Poohnst the fat which is stripped or pooled off the 
intestines of a slaughtered animal 1863 Brierlev Chron, 
Jf^averlow, Trevor Hall 111 50 Like a pokeful o’ pooins ut 
they couldno get a single eend eawt on 
6, aiiriL and Comb,, as fulhng-hookf ‘VOfe ; 
‘moved by oais, rowing-^ as pulling launch, 
pinnace \ also f pulling clock, a clock with 
weights pulling on a barrel ; puUing-jack, a jack 
which acts by contraction instead of expansion ; 
pulbng-kiufe, a fleshmg-knife (FLUSHiira vbl sb, 

7) ; puHing-trees {dial ,) : see quot. 

. i ?33 Budcell I, 37, 1 do give and devise to Iff*'. John 
Mais tny ^Pulling Clock in my Bed Chamber. 1x73 
Tu«er H^sb, (1878) 36 A ^pulling hooke handsome, for 
hashes and brpome, stos B W_ Dickson PntcL Agnc 


V, Ifo us 14 One may ask whether the Great Western | 
might not be expected to have a Pullman attached. 1877 I 
Daily News 21 Nov. 5/6 , 1 was as glad to hire it as though 
I had obtained a Pullman saloon 1878 F Williams Midi 
Railway 67^ zBu Daily News 5 Oct 4/5 The locomotives, 
tenders, and all the front part of the tram up to the Pull- 
man were wrecked, 
b. atlnb. 

188s S Baxter in Harper's Mag Apr 6g8/a The traveller 
. goes to sleep m bis Pullman berth 1^3 Gunter Miss 
D ividends 54 The Pullman porter shouts to ner to look out 
1896 in Westm Gaz 28 Nov. 2/3 The first Pullman trams 
were run in this country in 1875 ,.I sawm the summer of 


lifting or 


* — v URJS# LWn. lilQ *pul 

ImgeTope, and Stepped out boldly at the Ws side x8o< 
E Ambon Gloss , *Pulhng 4 rees, the part [of a plouehl to 
which the horses are attached tv a p vugnj 10 

[See-rao 2 ] That pulls. 

t PuHion, obs. form of Pillion 1, a saddle, etc , 
and of Bullion trunk-hose. 

1526 Lane, mils (Chetham Soc.) I. 13 lo Elisabeth my 
doghtour my pulhon of wolsled 1681 Colvcl mdjs 
M 1*751) 24 He wore a pair of piillioii breeches 
Pull-iron, -Ime * see Poll- 
Pullisoh, -ish, etc,, obs, forms of Polise v 
PudlisBe , -Bliee. .SV- Also pilly-skee. [Either 
var of pulley-sheave (Pullry sh, 5), or the pi. 
pulitsees may heiox pullases, from Pullaon. -ase,1 
A iDulley. ^ ■* 

,/ 5 r ig Pullisees Can lift on highest 

Having fastened a kmch of topes beneath her oxters, I Jet 
M ^ puly-shec 

Pallman (pudman) [From the name of the 
r ^ Pullman of Chicago.] In 

full, Pullman car (saloon) : a railway carnage con- 
structed and arranged as a saloon, ^d (usually) 
with special arrangements for nse as a sleeping-car. 

1874 Kki Kingslcv in C. Htmslw's Life ^ Lett, 

II 319 On the^isth we left Omaha in the rnagnificem 
Pullman car which was our home for the next fortnight 
t^S Midld Railw, Co 's Time TabL Apri" On 

celebrated ^encan Pullman Drawing 

[bt. Pmetas) and Liverpool (Central) sUtion, 1876 


that year the very first Pullman train running South 
through the Trent Valley 
Hence Fu'Umanize, FullmaxL-car vbs , zntr, to 
travel in a Pullman car. nonce-wds, 
x88a Sala Amer Revis (1885) After thiee or four days’ 

Pullmanising. 1892 Pall Mall G g May 6/x Caravanning 
finds Its parallel in Amenca in Pullman-camnge 

fPullock, ob& var. Pollack, a fish. 

1823 T. Bond E ^ tV Looe 124 Voung pullock and 
conger eels are taken with a rod and line 
Pullock, var. Pot-log. Pullony, obs f 
Polony® (sausage). Pullone, obs. f. Pillory 
t PU'llOTlS, a, Obs rare, [f. L, puUus dark- 
coloured + -ous,] Of a daik colour ; blackish. 

B. Alien in Phtl Trans, XX. 377 The Body is of a 
PuUous Colour 

FtL*ll-ovev« [f. phr. to pull over , see Pull v,Ji 

1 . The action or an act of pulling over or from 
side to side; also allnb, or as 0^, having the 
function of pulling over. 

1894 PPestm Gas 10 Jan 6/1 The overhead line is on one 
side of the street only, there are no cross or pull ovei wires* 

2 . A gap in the coast sand-htlls where vehicles 
can be pulled ovei to the beach , a cart-road over 
a sea-bank local (Eastern counties), 

1883 Lineoln Chron 16 Har , The sea swept over the pu/I* 
over at Sutton, cjgoo E, P[eacocic] in Eng Dial, Diet, 
f There is a broad, but very heavy pull-over opposite 
the New Inn and Vine Hotels at Skegness, 

3 . Hai-making, A silk or felt cover or nap drawn 
over a hat body ; also, a hat so made. 

1875 in Knight Diet Meek. 

Pullow, obs. variant of Pilau, 

PuU-pieoe, -rod: see Pull-. 

Pulls (pulz), shplX n dial, [app. « MDu., 
MFlem pole^ peule, puele, pole, Du. peul husk, 
shell, pod ] The chaff or husks of lapeseed, pulse, 
or gram. 

1788 W Marshall Vorksh. II 40 The seed is cured in 
the chaff or pods-HprovincmlJy, ‘ pulls' Jltd Gloss., Pul/s, 
the shelte 01 chaff ofiape and othei pulse 1877 Uolderness 
Gloss , Pulls^ the husks of oats 

Pulls, sb,plj> [f. Pull ».] Short stiaw which 
falls out when the straight straw is drawn ; also 
called. pull-tails' see Pull- 2 ; also, heads of corn 
biokeii off from the stalks in threshing ' 

X844 yrnl, R Agrtc Soe, V i, 268 btiaw here 
weighed does not include the shoi t and broken, which aoes 
away in what is technically termed ‘ falls ’ 01 pulls 1876 
Jlnd-Vorhs Gloss , Pulls, most usually applied tO the heads 
oj^orn dispersed on a barn floor, after thrashing. 
PuU-Btroke to Pull-trigger : see Pum,-. 
Pnllolailt (ps-limint), a. [a 4 L. puHulant- 
€fnt pr, pple. of j^UulSn see next.] Budding 
x^ Sco/s Oiseraer 4 Jan , Ceitam pullulant of 

definition XM7 Dat^ Chron 8 Aug 3/1 Where we find a 
p^ulant world of new ambitions and biilliant promises. 
Pullulate (p» hUyt), o. Also 7 -at [f L. 
pulluldt-, ppl, stem of pullulate to sprout out, 
spring forth, spread, grow, increase, f. pulluUus, 
dim, of pullus young of any animal, chick.] 

1 . tnir, a. Of a growing part, shoot, or bud ; 
To come forth, sprout out, bud. 

16x9 H, Hutton Pollies Anai (Percy Soc) 


b. tnlr. To teem, to swarm. 

1B3S Southey Doctor xc. III. 153 The Egyptian mind 
seems always to have pullulated with superstition. 1883 
W, H Russell m Cent Sept 490 As to the beggais, 
they pullulate in the place. 

Hence PuTlulatmg /// a„ budding, sprouting 
1738 Warburton Div Legai 11 vi. 1 . 277 Religious liberty 
which would have stifled this pullulating Evil in the Seed. 
x8xq G S Faber Dispensations (1823) I 384 In our own 
evil days of rankly pullulating beiesy and blasphemy. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed 4) I. 183 Iu the fresh 
pullulating grams of the glume, 

PuUnlation (p»li«l^* fen), [n ©faction from 
Pullulate v,, see -ation j The action of pullu- 
lating, sprouting, germination; gencralioHjproduc- 
tion. Also, the pi oduct of this ; offspring, prt^eny* 
1641 R Brooke Ej1mc.it vi 87 Some of these Tenets 
have heene the base pullulations of spirits enslaved to 
false ends xfigiH Morl Conject Cahbal, (1713) 29 The 
Generations or Pullulations of the Heavenly and Earthly 
Nature a 1677 Hale Pim 0 ^ Man nr. ii. 257 In some 
places especially between the Tropicks, such a Pullulation 
of Men and Beasts may be supposed to be 1890 E, J ohnson 
Rise Chnsfendom 123 Vutues then fructify, m their pullu- 
iation, purity of heart is acquired 
b. spec, in Btol. Generation or reproduction by 
budding, in Path : see quot ifipy. 

1822-34 Gootfs Study Med, (ed 4} II, 22 Granulating 
pullulations consist of exudations of coagulating lymph 
from the vessels. 1837 Berkfley Crypiog. mi xiv 23 The 
formation of a new cell by pullulation from the walls. 1897 
Syd Soe Lex , Pullulation, budding, or sprouting. Albo, a 
morbid growth or sprouting of tissue. 

Pull-up*, [f vbl.phr./tf/«///«/;seePuLLer 31 ej 
1 . The act of pulling up a horse or vehicle; a 
sudden stop ; hence fg 

x8s4 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. xviii, All his business 

? lans had received a check, a sudden pull. up 1883 Fr. M. 

'EARD Conitad, xxxiv, Next they heard wheels, and the 
puli up at the door. 

2 . A place for pulling up ; a stopping-place for 
riders or drivers. Also aitnb, 

1887 Advertisement, This inn affords one of the mobt 
tempting positions for a pull-up house on the road aSgo 
Daily News 27 May 4/1 A humble little coffee^shop, which 
IS a good pull-up for carmen, xyaz Daily Chron, 30 Apr, 8/x 
A favourite ‘pull up ’ for cyclists. 

PuUy-hauIy (puJi ihg’h), a, and sb, colloq, A Iso 
pulley-, -liawl(e)y, pull’e-haul’e. [f Full v, 

+ Haul v, + -y.] a. adj. Consisting of, or char- 
acterized by, pulling and haulingf. b. sb. The 
action or work of pulling and hauling, 

hawh 
Non 

b 


x8ao Sporting Mag,S\, 192 It was a complete pully 
’ — ‘ “ ” • Miss Bakkk 


, -walk'. 

u X705 wKOBis j/rtf irmg, / ongue 5. v , To have a game 
at puUy hawly, to romp with women. 1877 Q. Rev, CXLl I, 
69 The topes with whiLh the old Norsemen played their 

one another. 291^ 


favourite game of pully hauly against one another, 2906 
Tempte Bar Mag Tan. S7 Tlwre is the haniardK:hamy, 
Bung when the topsail or topgallant yards are being hoisted 
by pully-hauly or strength of arm 
Hence PuUy-hau-l v,, to pull or haul with all 
onc*s strength; PuUy-liau*liiig vbl, sb, (in quot. 
1872 applied to unskilful bell-ringing). 

1872 Ellacombe Ch BeUs Devon, etc. iiu mc Hence it E, 
by way of ridicule, called 'Pully hauling x88o Daily Tel, 
30 Nov,, Then commenced such a scrimmage for the 
mastery, such a pully-hauling and kicking of shins, as was 
temembered for months affer. 1894 NoriAnmb, Gloss., 
Pully-haal, to pu I by mam force. 1899 Mary Kingsley 
W, African^k ni 79 When the boys are pully-haulinc [a 
tree] down the slope. 

Pullyn(e, obs. form of Pullen 
Pully8li.(e, -ysshe, obs. forms of Polish v, 
tPulme. Obs, rare. [ad,l„pulmo,'\ The lungs 

the Pulme, called of some, the Lightes and Lounges. 1378 
hvxz Dodoens 1 xvm 27 Men say that it (Veronica] will 
heale all vlcers, inflammaUons and harmes of the Pulme or 
Lunges. 

fPulment. Obs Also 4 polmeut. [ad.L. 
pnlment-wn sauce, condiment; food generally.] 

1 . Pottage. 

cam, Sat ais milmcnt, 
hunger him nam. 13.. E P, Ailti, I\ B. 6a8 At bis like 

E e sum polment to make 1483 Caxton Gobi, Leg, 45/1 
I deiyuerydto hyra bredeand the pulmente that she bad 
Barclay Cyt. 4- Uphudyshm \ Sterjmge the 
pmment Of peese or frument, a noble meete for lent. 

2 . A poultice or the like. 

x^ A M. tr Cabelhouer's Bk Pkysleke 256/1 Take 
puivensatede Chaicke, put iherto Vineg^, and make thercif 
® spreadc it on a cloth and apply it tberon Ibid, 

Oatenmeale in Vineger, dll that resembS a 
“i orpappe, and apriye this thereon. 

tPulj:aenta*riou8, a, obs, rarc'-^, [i L, 
pulmnfdri-s of the nature of a relish -h-ouaj 
X656 Blount Glossogr,, Pulnunianous, of or betotigiug to, 
or made with, Pottage or Gruel. 

Pulmo- (pvlitio), shortened from Pulmoki-, 
combining form of L, pu/m, pulmbn-tm lung; 
occurring in various terms of zoology, anatomy, 
etc,, as [(Pnlmohraitohin (-brse'nkii* 1 sb,pl,, lung- 
^cs . see quots, ; hence Vtamobra*ncliiaa, FtOmo- 
bra*]xolii»te adjs,^ having, or breathing by means 
ot, piumohranchise. Piilmo-oa*xdl«etf.rCABDlA0]. 
plaining to the (left) limg and heart (see qnott)« 
Pnlmo*oiita*iMoiui a, [CtrPAireotJs], pertaining to 


fiwviuN routes /inat tmcy boc) ko Yet thev 
more urgent, whiles he would conceale. Like 
did pullulate, renew X774 Goldsm Nat, Hut, 1 252 
Jffy into branchS 

Others whose pinions are but 
P“*^wlate. *872 T Hincks m Pop Set, 
1 buds of the zoophyte sometimes 

..pullulate from a poition of the common substance, 

D. Of a seed To sprout, to germinate, Of a 
plant or animal To send out shoots or buds, to 
propagate Itself by budding ; to breed, to multiply ; 
now i^ually with the connotation of rapid increase. 

loar r Granger Eccles vii,i2.T75Theswellinssand 

Difllufffp?h remaineth still within, and 

?V the same, or some other manner x 6 s 7 

1 * Coena quasi Koun; xi 130 Se^ doth not nullu- 

ra «« 9 *DuM 4 umS/\X^ 

o. Path, 1 0 put forth morbid growths. 
> 775 NouMEinPM 7 V®k.LXVI .SThesurliceof the 

“• To be developed or 

pioduced as offspnng, to spnng up abundantly. 

/ Gd Old Cause dress'd m frim Lustre 

K J would in time have pullulated and 

fo rThlv?™,^™’' M*»Mv,Lr“^n«“t733T? 
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or supplying the lungs and skin : applied to two 
mam arterial trunks in the frog, from each of 
which arises a pulmonary and a cutaneous artery. 
Pulmo-ga strio a,^ pertaining to the (left) lung 
and stomach (see quot.). Fnlmoga^steropod, 
-cra'stYopod, a. belonging to iSs&Pultitogasiero'pda^ 
the pttlmonate or air-breathing gastropods , sb one 
of these. Fu Imograde [after Plantigbads:, etc.], 
a, belonging to the Pulmo*grada, a synonym of 
Discophora or jelly-fishes, so called from their 
swimming by alternate expansion and contraction 
of the body, resembling that of the lungs in 
breathing; sb, a pulmograde hydrozoon, a jelly- 
fish. Fnluo-hepa'tlo a, [Hepatic], pertaining 
to the lung and liver (see quot.). Fulmo'iueter 
[-meteb], an instninient for measuring the capacity 
of the lungs, a spihometer; so Fulmo'metxy, 
measurement of the capacity of the lungs, spiro- 
metry. Fulmo-tra'cheate a,y breathing by means 
of lung-sacs (or lung-books) as well as tracheal 
tubes, as the majority of spiders. 

187s Cambrioob m Emych Bni, II. 272/2 Arachnids 
breatne by .*fultno-hrancniagt said to be a compound of the 
gill of fish and the lung of mammals. 1807 Syit, Soc. Lex , 
rulmo’brmchmi the modified gills of certain animals 
(Arachnids, air-breathing MoUusca) adapted for air-breath- 
ing. 2890 CewU Diet , *PulmobreenchtaL 2897 Syd, Soc 
Lex,, Pnbno branchial, [28di Penny Cyct, XlX 119 
*Pitwiobf‘aftehiaia, M, de Blainvtlle^ name for his first 
order of his second subclass of his Malacozpa^ 2842 
T. R« JoNBS Amm, JCttigd, 402 All the ^pulmobranchiate 
Gasteropoda are not terrestrial; our fresh waters abound 
with various species that respire air by a similar con- 
trivance. 1890 Bilungs b^at, Med. Diet,, *Pnhm cardiac 
region^ portion of thorax where the heart is covered by a 
thin layer of lung, 1872 Hvxley A uat, VerL Amm, iv. 285 
The hindermost, or *pulmo cutaneous, passage ends m the 
pulmonary and the cutaneous arteries. 2^5 Huxley & 
MARTiK JSief/f. BioL (2877) 276 The apparently simple 
branches into which the tmueus artenosits divides, are, in 
fact, each made up of three separate trunks, the pulmo- 
cutaneous trunk behind, the aortic arch m the middle and 
the carotid trunk m front 2890 Billings bfat. Med Dici,^ 
*Pulmogasttic region^ region of thorax where an edge of 
the left lung lies over the stomach and spleen. 284a Brandb 
Did, Sci* etc., *Pwbnogrades ,, the name of a tribe of 
Acalephans. 1843 Owen Comp, Anai , Inz/ert, 106 2848 
E. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusa 75 The afiinities of the 
Pulmograde Acalephs 2890 Billings Nat Med, Dict,^ 
*PulMoliepatic re^toNf region of thorax where an edge 
of lung covers the liver. 2824 E. Kentisu {iiile) An 
account of Bathe ..with the Description of a ■'^Pulmo- 
meter, and Cases showing us utility in ascertaining the 
state of the Lungs in Diseases of the Chest. 2870 S. Gec 
AvscuU, 4 * Percuss, 2, 11, (1893) 35 Instruments which 
have been invented for registering the respiratory move- 
ments and powers 9 .spirometers, pulmomelers, pneumato- 
metersi, anapnographs. 2837 Dunglison Med Lex, s.v. 
Spirometer, This mode of measurement has been called 
l^irometry, as it was formerly called ’’'Pulmometry, 

Pulmonad (pjrlmAifled), adv, Anat. [f. L. 
pulnto, pulmbn* lung + -^?flf as lu Dextbad.] To- 
wards or to the lungs. 

2808 Barclay Muscular Moiiom 23? That which from 
the system carries the sanguineous fiuid pulmonad, or to- 
wards the lungs ; and that which from the lungs carries it 
systemad, or towards the system. 

Ptllmoiial (pz7‘lm^nal), a, [ad. mod.L. 
pulmdndUis (irreg. for pulmbnSris), f, puhno, 
pnlmbnHm lung: see- AbJ « Pulmonaby a, 

zB5d-8 W, Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool, 1 , 571 Respira- 
tion in some tracheal, in others pulmonal. i88e Gunther 
Fishes 249 The lung has no pulmonal artery 

Pulmonar (pz^'lindha.i), a, [f. L. type 
^puhnondr-ts^ f. pulmo^ ^nSmni lung: see -ab.] 
mving lungs or analogous organs; pulmonate; 
spec, belonging to the arachnid order Pulmmana, 

II PulsitOXiaria (pi^lm^neo'na). Bot. [med.L. 
fem. (sc. herhd) of L. pulmondrUus beneficial to 
the lungs, f. puhtw, pulmm’-em lung ; so called 
from its assumed virtue in curing disease of the 
lung^ as supposed to be indicated by the spotted 
leaves rescmblmg the lungs.] A genus of bora- 
ginaceous plants; lungwort. 

The British species is P, opiematts^ Bugloss Cowslip. 

2578 Lytb Dodoens i. ixxxv. 225 This herb is called of the 
Apothecaries . . Pulmonana and Pttlmonahs, in Latine 
Pulmoms herba^ that is to say Lungewurt, or the herhe for 
the lunges. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Sapp. 8,\,j The common 
spotted pulmonana^ or .sage of Jerusalem, is esteemed an 
excellent medicine in many of the disorders of the lungs. 
2785 Martyn Rousseau's Boi, xvi. (1794) *78 Gromwell, 
Pulmonarla. Cerinthe,and Viper’s Bugloss, have the tube 
of the corolla naked. 288* Garden 18 Mar, 173/a The 
Pulmanartas are amongst our most interestmgsprmg flowers. 

tPulmona-rloiia, a Ohs, [f. as 

prec.+-ous] (See quot.) 

2858 Pniturs, PuimoManous, diseased in the Lungs. 

II Pulmoxiarixilll (p 9 lin^neo*n;i^m), Entom, 
PI. -la. [modX., neut. otl,, pttlmffnanus \ see 

S rec.] A membrane separating the ventral and 
orsal parts of the abdomen in some insects, and 
containmg the spiracles or respiratory openings. 

x8i6 Kirby & Sa Eniomoi, HI xxxvL 7x3 If you examine 
the abdomen of the mole cricket you will easily discover 
the true spiracles in the folds of the pulmonartum, which 
separates the back of that part from the belly. 


FnlnLOliary (pa?dm<5hari), a. (sb,) [ad. L. 
pu/mbndn~i(s, f ptelmo, puhnon-em lung* see 
-ARY 1. Cf F. pulmonaire^ 

1. Of, pertammg to, situated m, or connected 
with the lungs. (Chiefly Anat ) 

Pulmonary artery, the mam artery, or each of its two 
branches (right and left), which conveys the blood from the 
heart to the lungs for aeration. P, circulation, the course 
of the blood from the heart to the lungs and back to the 
hearl;, as distinguished from the general or system tc circula- 
tion. P valves, a name for the three semilunar valves at 
the entmnee of the pulmonary artery P veins, the veins 
which convey the aerated blood from the lungs to the heart, 

1704 J Harris Lex Techn, I, Pulmonary Vessels, ate 
those which carry the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, 
and back again, the Pulmonary Vein, and the Pulmonary 
Aitery. 2779 PhtL Trans LXIX 352 A larger animal 
imparts a greater quantity of its pulmonary air to the 
inflammable air 2826 Good Bk Nat (283.!) L 306 The 
blood is first received into the heart on the ptumonary side 
(j^VAiu Anat (ed 5) 1149 Each bronchia! tube .enters 
a distinct pulmonary lobule, within which it undergoes still 
further division, and at last ends in the small cellular 
recesses named the air cells or pulmonary cells. 

b. Constituting a lung or lung-hke organ; of 
the nature of a lung. Fulvionary pouch, sac, a 
lung-sac. 

Penny Cycl, II 232/1 The external apertures of these, 
termed spiracles,.. are transverse chinks, corresponding m 
number with the pulmona^ pouches [in A rachmda], 1872 
Mivart Elem, Anat. 23 Respiration of air by pulmonary 
sacs is neither universal in man’s sub-kingdom, nor unknown 
out of it 

c. Carried on by means of lungs 

2826 Kirby Sc Sp. Eniomoi, III xxviil 50 Yet their 
[birds'] respiration is perfectly pulmona^ Gillmore 
tr, FigmeVs Kept, 4- Birds Introd. 5 To be succeeded by 
pulmonary respiration 

2. Occurring in or affecting the lungs (chiefly 
PcUh ) , of or pertaining to disease of the lungs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl,, Pulmonary consumption, or con- 
sumption of the lungs 2793 Beddoss Consumptiou 139 
Giving the pubnonary ulcers an opportunity to heal 2836-41 
Brands Chem (ed. 5) 364 In some pulmonary complaints, 
the respiration of air slightly tainted by the admixture of 
chlorine has been resorted to as a stimulant. 2877 Roberts 
Handbh, Med, I.17 The dusky or livid hue of some cardiac 
and pulmonary disuses. 

b. Affected with or subject to lung-disease, esp, 
consumption; consumptive. KSsQtransJ, Of the 
quality associated with the consumptive. 

2843 Thackeray Jirdnie Paiuroi, Fond of inventing such 
suffering angels .pale, pious, pulmonary, crossed 111 love, of 
course. x86a — Pmhp 11, If you want a pulmonary romance, 
the present won't suit you 2896 A lUntU's Sysi Med 1 . 281 
Inclined to regard the voyage.. as unsuitable to the 
pulmonary invalid. 

8 . Zool, Having longs, lung-sacs, or pulmonary 
organs, distinguished from tracheaiy, fispitlmomty 
arachnids*, also, distinguished from branchiate, as 
pulmonary or pulmonate molluscs, 

2833 Doubleday in Eniomoi. Mag 1 . 278 We could never 
separate the Pulmonary from the Trachean Arachnida, or 
Bianchiferoua from the Pulmonary Gasteropod MoUusca, 

B. sb, 

f 1. saPuLMOFABTA \Ci,'F,pulmonatre(Coigx,),'\ 

2658 Phillips, Pulmonary, the herb Lungwort. 

2. Zool. A pulmonary arachnidan, as a spider or 
a scorpion. 

2835 jkiRBY Hob, ($< Inst, Anim, II. xix. 282 Latreille. 
divides his Arachnidans into two Orders, Puhnonartes, or 
those that breathe hy gills, and Tracheanes, or those that 
breathe by spiracles in connection with trachesi, 

Pulmonate (pt^'lmdh^t), a, (rA) Zool, [ad. 
mod,h, pulmbndt~u5, i,pulmo, ^mbn-ew lung . see 
-ATE 2 2 , In F. puhnoni ] Having lungs, as the 
higher vertebrates, or lung-like respiratory organs, 
as the orders Pulmonata of gastropod molluscs 
and Pulmonaria of arachnids, b. sb, A pulmon- 
ate mollusc (or, less usually, arachnid). 

2842 Brande Diet, Set, etc., Pulmonates, Pulmonata, the 
name of an order of Gostropodous Mollusks, including 
tho<;e which breathe air. i86a Dana Man, Geol in. 363 
As late as the Carboniferous period there were only xeptlleb, 
insects, and pulmonate mollusks. 2883 E. R. Lankestbr 
in Eneycl, Brit. XVI 663/2 There is one genus of slug-lika 
Pulmonates which frequent the sea-coast. 

So (in same sense) Fu'lmonated a, 

2842 T. R Jones Amm, Kvtgd, 410 In the Snail and the 
generality of pulmonated Gasteropoda, a 1854 E Forbes 
Lit,PaPers\. (X855) 22 Theabsence of pulmonat^ vertebrata 
from the older formations should be expected. 

Pulmoui- (p27lm^ii*ni), the full combmmg form 
of L. pulmo, puhnSn-em lung, as in Fulmoni- 
bxa nohlate, Fulmo'niflfrade, adjs. and sbs , ; see 
pulmobranchiate, pulmograde under PuxMO-. 

2847 Webster, "^Pulmombranchtaie, having the branchis 
formed for breathing air ..(A term applied to certain mol- 
lusks ) 2864 Ibid, Pulwombranchiate, one of an order of 
mollusks having the branchtseformed for breathing air 2846 
Patterson Zool, 36 The term ♦‘pulmonigrades has been 
applied to these animals [gelatinous Medubae]. 

UPulmonia (p 2 ?lm^a*nia) Bath, [mod.L,, f, 
L pulmbn-em lung. In F. pulmonic, m i6th c. 
poulmonie,'} A name for disease of the lungs, 

2844 W laviNG in Li/e ^ Lett (x866) 111 320 In this 
state of mind she was attacked by measles and pulmonia. 
s8S7 Dunglison Med, Lex , Puhmma, Phthisis pulmonalis. 
Pneumonia. 2838 Maynb Expos, Lex,, Pufmoma, old 
term the same as Pertpnemnoma 


+ Pulmo 'niac, a Ohs, rare^K [irreg. f. L, 
pulmOn-em lung, after words from Gr., as cardiac, 
demoniac^ == Pulmonic a, 3. 

2657 Tomlinson i xiv. 28 Some Medicaments 

. corroborate some parts byaspecifical virtue, as Cephalick 
, the Jiead Pulmoniack, Hepatick, the Lungs, Liver [etc 1 

Fulmouian (p»lmdunm). Zool, [f "L, pul^ 

nion-em lung -^ -tan.] A pulmonate gsmtropod. 

1B29 Penny Cycl, KlV, ^22/1, 1 Nudibranchians. .4. Pul- 
momans without an operculum, 5 Operculated Fulmcnians 

Fulxuonic (volmp nik), a, (sb,) [a. F. 

pulmomque (Pare i6th c), f. as prec. . see - 10 .] 

1 = Pulmonary a i. 

2702 W, CowFER in Pktl Trons, XXIII, 1x83 Liquors.. 
Injected into the Pulmonick Arteries pass to their Veins. 
X794 Sullivan View Nat, I, 265 The pulmonic air sene 
forth by respiration, 1799 J Bailey in Med. Jrnl, (1800) 
HI 128 The blood is propelled with less energy to the 
pulmonic system. x8^ Bushnam m OrVs Circ. Sc, I Or^ 
Nat, 63 Tins ventricle receives its blood partly from a. 
systemic, partly from a pulmonic auricle. 

2. *= Pulmonary a 2. 

x66x [see PuLMONicAt^uot. 1658], 2666 G. Harvey Morb, 
Angl, XXVI, (2672) 68 Pulmonique Onsumption, or Con- 
sumption of the Lungs. 2725 Cjievnb Health i. § 5 (1787) a 
Subject to neivous or pulmonick distempers. 2800 Med, 
yml, IV. 292 Where pulmonic inflammation was dreaded, 
2843 J* Graves Sysi, Clin, Med, xiv. 152 For months 
tc^ether the pulmonic symptoms prevailed. 

0. Remedial or curative in disease of the lungs ; 
good for the lungs. ? Obs, 

2694 Salmon Baie^s Dispens, (X713) J87/2 Tinctme of 
Guajacum, or Pock-wood is Pulmonick, and profitable 
against Catarrhs. 

B, sh, 1, A remedy for disease of the lungs ; a 
medicine good for the lungs. ? Obs, 

1694 Salmon Baids Dtepens, (2713) xy/i It is a good 
Pulmonick, profitable against the Phthisick, Consumption, 
Fining. 27x0 T, Fuller PJiarm, Exiemp 273 Our tiue 
Pulmonics consist of such Faiticles as. .cannot be .assimu 
lated by it [the blood], 

2. A peison subject to or affected with disease of 
the lungs ; a consumptive person. 

a 1733 Arbutiinot(T.), Fulmonicks aresubject to consump- 
tions, and the old to asthmas. 2803 Edin, Fx>en. Dispatch 
I Apr. 2/2 Passing the winter at that recruiting giound foi 
pulmonics— the Cape. 

tPilllUO'nica^i a, Obs, [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. adj. 

A. M. tr, Gmllemeau's Fi . China g, 55 b/i Autumue, 
enimye to all pulmonicalle woundes. 2599 — tr, Gedel- 
hotter' s Bk Pl^sicke 205/1 [Recipe for] a Pulmonicall 
potione. 2658 K, White tr, Digby's Potwi. Symp. (x66o) 40 
Half of them who dye in London, dye of phthisicaU and 
pulmonicall distempers [2661 cited Evelyn FmtuJUgittm 
1.23 as * pulmonic ']. 2670 Blount Clossogr, (ed. 3), Pulmo 
meat, belonging to the Lungs or Lights. 
Fulmoniferous (pdnQ^mrf^ras); a, Zool. [f. 
L. pulrnon-em lung + -perous.] Bearing or having 
lungs (or lung-hke ojgans); pulmonate; spec, 
belonging to the group Pulmoniftra («= Pulmo- 
naid) of gastropod molluscs. 

x8»-6 Todd's Cycl Anat, I. 621/2 The pulmoniferous 
Mollusca X85X-9 Broderif m Man. Sci, Eng. 400 The 
terrestrial or pulmoniferous Mollusca (land-shells), 
b. Containing the lungs or lung-sacs. 

2890 Cent, Diet, s. v.t The pulmoniferous somites of an 
arachnidan. 

So Pulmo'nifer, a pulmoniferous gastropod, 
Fulmbno-, irreg, combining form of L. pulmo, 
-dn-etn lung, sometimes used instead of Pulmoni- or 
Pulmo-, as in Fulmoiiobramchiate, -branohous 
(-brse’iikas) adjs, = pulmobranchiate ; Polmono- 
gastropod a. and sd, pulmogasiropod (Cent 
Diet ) see Pulmo-. 

2824 J E. Gray m Ann, Philos, Aug 107 On the Natural 
Arrangement of the PulmonobrancEous Mollusca. 1849 
Craig, Puimombrauchtaie, belonging to the order Pulmono 
branchiata, 2855 Knight's Eng Cpct , Nat, Htsi III. 65 
Affording a good character for dividing the Land Pulmono- 
branchous MoUusca into two families. 

Fulp (pt>lp), sh, [ad, L. ptdpa the fleshy 
poition of the animal body ; also, the pulp of 
fruit, the pith of wood : cf. ^,poul^ (R. Estienne 
^hl^ipolpSypulpe (Cotgr, 1611 ) ] A soft, moist, 
homogeneous or formless substance or mass ; in 
various applications. 

1. The fleshy succulent part of a fruit j also, the 
soft pith in the interior of^the stem of a plant. 

2563 HyiL Art Garden (2593) 254 Gourds without seeds, 
hauing onely but a soft pulpe within. 2578 Lytb Dodoens 
n, Ixxxtx. 2l^ The right Feaell hath round knottie stalkes 
. filled with a certaine white pithe or light pulpe. 2605 
Timme Quersit, 111, 179 Take the marrow or pulp of cassia 

g xa £ Cooke Voy, S Sea 338 There is another Sort like a 
Iran, has a white Pulp. 2783 ]^IARTYN Rousseau's Bot 
\u. (1794} 74 note, The apple also has a firmer pulp. 2832 
Tennyson Pat, Art (ed. 1833) li. Ambrosial pulps and juices. 

2. Any soft muscular or fleshy part of an animal 
body; the fleshy part of the limbs, hands, finger- 
tips, etc. ; the soft substance of internal parts or 
organs, as the spleen, the intervertebral disks, etc. ; 
the soft nervous substance which fills the interior 
cavity of a tooth 

(This may have been the earliest sense m Eng., as in L.) 
x6x2 Cotgr , Polpe, the pulpe , brawne or fleshie part of 
the bodie. 26x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 8x5 These two 
together with the fourth doe make the pulpe or calfe of the 
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Leg. 1685 Bovle Bnq. Notion NaU 297 If. you carefully 
stop tbc upper Orifice witli the Pulp of your h jngen 1913 
Steele Guard No 26 r 6 It ib not for me to celebiate the 
lovely height of her forehead} the soft pulp of her hps 
1835^5 Todd*sCycl Aunt I 31 1 A There was a gelatinous 
puipi analogous to tlie pulps which secrete teeth 1^8 
Carpemter Ateim, Phys. 144 The matter composing this 
little body, which is termed the pulp, is gradually converted 
into the ivory of the tooth x8^ O, W Holmes Aut 
Break/ -i it. (1883) 183 He,. touched the comer of hib 
right eye with the pulp of his middle finger. 

S. A soft formless mass; esp, of disintegrated 
organic matter, produced by moistening and 
trituration or by boiling. 

x^6 WORLIDGB Cyder 108 One end.,may serve to 
contain the fruit, the other the vessels for the pulp 169* 
Sir T. P. Bloukt 67 Ihey boyl the bodies of their 
Bead, and afterwards pound them to a pulpe. 179a Prarts, 
i>oc* Arts X« 14s Nine acres of the land was almost an 
entire pulp. 18^ T. Thomson Chem Org Bodies 839 ^ 
determinate quantity of potatoes was reduced with wat« to 
a pulp x8S3 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxviu. (1836) 34^ The 
tr^den paths around our ship are in muddy pulp, ^hering 
to the boots 1B68 Rep, Z/. S, Cwmunoner Agnc* (*869) 
i6r Beet pulp for fattening cattle, 
b. Spec, The fibrous matenal, as Imen, wood, 
etc,, reduced to a soft uniform mass, from which 
paper is manufactured; paper-pulp. 

Chambers CycL s.v, Paper^ Paper is chiefly made 
among us of linen or hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in water. 
x8a$ J. Nicholson Operai,MechantcyjyTht most eligible 
mode of adjusting the thickness of the paper would be by 
varying the proportion of the surface of the cylinder, which 
is covered uith pulp. 1846 '^^Oxftx,oc.'aAcc,Bnf,Minpiie 
(1854) I, 749 The first idea of a machine lor converting pulp 
into paper, originated in Fiance, the inventor being an in> 
genious workman of the name of Louis Robert 1863 
Eraser's Mag Nov. 637 It is only necessary to put the wood 
into one end of the machine, and take out at the other the 
pulp ready for being converted into paper, ipos H^tm 
Caz, orj May g/3 Rags are no longer available in sufficient 
quantities for ^per-making Hence the resource to veget- 
able fibres such as wood-pulp.. Experts regard the pulp 
re-made from old newspapers as about equal to calico pulp. 

e. Ore pulverized and mixed with, water, m 
whi^ condition the dross is washed out ; slimes. 
Dry pulp ^ dry crushed ore. 

1B37 J. T, Smith tr. Vicat's Mortars 164 Each of these 
being hollowed in the middle like a funnel, received a fluid 
pulp, composed of clay and water. 1873 Raymond 
Mines 4 Mining 137 The bullion, pulp, and tailings were 
tested by assays 1^7 Undo 24 Ten pans, holding i ton each 
of dry pulp. 

4 . a. Appearance of pulpmess (of texture). 
x8ox Fuseli in Lect, Paint li, (1848) 383 The beauties of 
oU^:olQur, its glow, its juice, its richness, us pulp. 

b. Something of a ‘ pulpy ' character, without 
stability, strengdi, or ' backbone ^ 

1878 T. L CuYLBR Pointed Papers 164 The diflerence is 
dearly marked between the boy who has moral pluck and 
the boy who is mere pulp. 

5 attnb, and Cofnh„ a. esp. m technical terms 
referring (a) to the preparation of pulp for making 
paper (sense 3 b), as pulp chest, facicry^ industry, 
■’Strainer, -ware, pulp^making sb, and adj,, pulp-’ 
made adj. ; or {b) to the pulp of the teeth (sense 3), 
as pilp-cell, -fissure, etc ; also pulp-assay (sense 
^(^,pulp’kole,-ptt,tiQo b. Spec. Comb,: pulp- 
board, a kind of millboard made directly from 
paper-pulp, instead of being made like pasteboard 
from paper; pnlp-boiler, - pulp~digester\ pulp- 
oaual, the pulp-cavity in the fang of a tooth; 
pulp-oapping, the covering the soft interior of 
a tooth by aitificial means; pulp-cavity, -cham- 
ber, the space in the intenor of a too^ which 
contains the pulp; pulp-digester, a machine for 
reduang paper-stock and obtaining the fibre free 
from extraneous matter ; pulp-dresser, -engine, 
-grinder, -machine, machmes used m the pre- 
paration of paper-pulp ; pulp-meter, an apparatus 
for measuring the amonnt of pulp required for a 
specified thickness of paper ; pulp-miU, a mill in 
which wood is 1 educed to paper-pulp; also, a 
factory m which pulping is carried on; pulp- 
nodule, -stone, an exciescence of dentine in the 
pulp-cavity of a tooth ; pulp-washer, a machine 
for removing impurities from paper-pulp ; pulp- 
Waod, wood suitable for making paper-pulp, 
x88x Mining Gloss , ^Puip-assay, me assay of 

samples taken from the pulp afrer or during crushing. x88a 
Rep to Ho, Repr Ptec,Met, U S 123 Pulp assays averaging 
about $130 per ton XQ04 Let to Editor fr jies, Spicer 4 
Sons, There are strawboards, made, (as the name implies) 
froni straw, and *pulp boards, (white and coloured), various 
qualities, all made direct from the pulp — Let fr % 
Dickenson ti Co, A Millboard is a Pulp Board of a dark 
color, made from old Rope, Bagging, etc,, and also finished 
by mechanical pressure, without the aid of paste 1^3 
Owen Odontography II Besci. Plates x6 Thelaige ceniial 
vascular or ^pulp canals 1873 Dental Cosmos XVII 307 
The success attending *pulp capping 1840 Owen Odmith 
gtaphy I. ir iv. 243 The *pulp-cavity in old teeth becomes 
occupied by a coarse bone, 1873 I* P. Meredith Teeth 
(1878) 54 Each [toothl IS supplied with blood vessels 
and neive^ which unite 111 a common ^pulp chamber. 
»?S3 Ure Diet, Arts II 330 A box kept full of pulp from 
the ♦pulp chest. 1893 IVestm Gaz 2 Mar 9/1 The 
Factory Inspectors . . never see the ♦pulp-holes where all 
the bad jam and lemon-peel are thrown. 1858 Greener 


Gunnery 387 From the •pulp-m'ide cartiidge paper. 19M 
Westin Gaz 31 Oct 2/1 Piobably in the near future half 
the suwing-mills and paper- and *pulp-iiiaking mills which 
supply Europe wilt be transferred to Finland fiom Norway 
and Germany. 1853 URcBfrf Arts 11 3So The ♦pulp- 
meter which is driven in connection with the paper nmcnine. 
1898 Daily News qL IvAy 3/7 He has started ♦pulp mills 
and lumber mills, and he has made other valuable mineial 
finds 187a L. P Meredith Teeth (1878) 132 It is a very 
hard matter to decide whether ♦pulp nodules exist or not. 

1883 Cassells Pam, Mag Aug. 328/1 The [coffee-] bean 
falls over into a sieve below, and the skin w dragged behind 
the cylinder and escapes by a spout to the ♦pulp-pit 1899 
Allhuit's Syst Med VI 742 Irregular calcification, with 
the formation of ♦pulp-stones, frequently leaves some living 
pulp 1900 Montreal Witness 13 Feb, 4/5 The tariff of 
dues on ♦puipwood. xpox Westin, Gaz 2 Apr o/a Ihe 
district . contains a great puipwood forest, besides* 
3,000,000,000 ft of pinewood 

Fulp^ ‘0 [f. Pulp sh,, in various senses.] 

1 . irans To reduce to pulp or to a pulpy mass. 
1662 [see Pulping] 1683 Tryon Way to Health xv. (1697) 
368 Conserve of Old-Red-Roses pulped. 1741 Compl Pam 
Piece I li. 122 Some love the Gooseberiies only mashed, 
not pulped through a Sieve. 187s Encycl Bnt (ed 9) I. 
327/1 By pulping the roots and mixing them with a full 
allowance of chaff, every animal gets its fill. 1898 Q Rev 
Apr 378 The whole work, of which 10,000 copies had been 
prepared, was seized by Savary and pulped. 

1 2. To make pulpy, give a pulpy appearance to. 
1704 Steele Lying Lover in. That [patch] so low on the 
Chedcs pulps the Flesh too much. 

3. To remove the surrounding pulp from (coffee- 
beans, or the like). 

1791 Trans Soc Arts VII 180 The saving of time iii 
pulping, peeling, picking it [coffee] clean 1793 B Edwards 
west Ind II V. iv 29s The other mode is to pulp it [the 
coffee] immediately as it comes from the tree, 1894 [see 

PULFER 2I 

4. zntr. To become pulpy, to swell with juice. 

x8i8 Keats Song, *Hush, Hush ! it ead softly My Isabel’s 

eyes, and her bps pulp’d with bloom. ^xSax •— Extracts 
ft Optra, A kiss should bud upon the tiee of love, And 
pulp and ripen richer every hour. 1859 R. H Stoddard 
Poems 32 The buried seed begins to pulp and swell In 
Earth’s waim bosom. 

Hence Pulped (iwlpt) ppl a , reduced to pulp, 
x8o6 A Hunter Cnhna (ed. 3) 154 Put the soup into a 
stew-pan. with the pulped pease 1890 Parmer's Gaz, 
4 Jan. i/i Crushed oats and cake, mixed with pulped tur- 
n^, for a midday feed, 

Pulpa’oeous, a rare*^\ [f. L, pulpa pulp + 
-AOEOUS ] Of a pulpy consistency. 

X833 Kanc Gnnnell Exp, xl (1836J 363 SymmetneaUy 
embanked round with the pulpaceous mateiial which he had 
excavated from the ice. 

t FuTpamdnt. Obs, rare. Also in L. form, 
pi, -a. [ad. L. pulpdmenlutn the fieshy part or meat 
of animals, food prepared mainly from bits of meat, 
f, pulpa Pulp sb.j a. A pulpy preparation of food ; 
in pi, delicacies, b A pulpified mass, as the chyle. 

Z590 B. JoNSON Ev, Man out of Hum v. viij How now, 
monsieur Brisk? what I Fiiday night, and in affliction 
too, and yet your pulpamenta, your delicate morsels 1 1699 
Phil, Trans, XXl. 233 The grosser and more solid Parts. . 
dissolved into minuter Particles, so as to mix more equally 
with the fluid, and with that to make one Pulpament, or 
chylous Mass. 

tPulpatoo’n, Obs [Cf. Sp, pulpelen, augm, of 
pulpeta, ' a slice of stuffed meat.^ A dish made 
of rabbits, fowls, etc., in a crust of forced meat. 

1637 Nabbes Microcosm, in 109, 1 then send forth a fiesh 
*topply of Rabits, Pheasant, Kid, Partridge, Quaile, .with a 
French troope of Pulpatoon^ Mackaroones, Kickshawes, 
grand and excellent 17x8 E. Smith Compl, Housew, 41 
To make a Pulpatoonof Pigeons.. Half roast six or eight 
Pigeons, and lay them m a Crust of Forc’d-meat, , Scrape 
a pound of Veal, and two Pounds of Marrow, and beat it 
together in a Stone Moitar. 

Fnlper (p» Ipw). [f. Pulp z>. + -eb 1 ] 

1 . A machine for reducing fruit, stiaw, roots, 
paper-stock, etc. to pulp ; a pulp-machine. 

xMs Times IS June, Reaping and grass-mowing machinery 
With root-sheers, pulpers, chaff-cutters xB/g Knight Diet 
Mech, 1823/2 Pulper, .a machine for reducing paper stock 
to pulp 1890 Farmers Gaz 4 Jan i/i Great saving can 
be effected by the use of the root pulper and chaff cutter, 

2 . A machine for removing the external pulp or 
nnd fi om the coffee-bean. 

X874 Knight Diet, Mech, 584/1 The beines pass to the 
pulpers The pulper is a stout frame supporting a fly-wheel, 
shaft, and barrel. 1894 Walsh Cofee (Philad ) 92 Theie 
are times when it is impossible to pulp coffee, the pulpers 
may get out of lepair, 

3. A maker of or worker in paper-pulp. 

1884 Standard 13 Mar. 3/2 [Articles] ‘turned out’ of a 
papier mach^ pulpei’t, shop by hundreds of thousands. 

Pulpify, V [f. Pulp sb, + -fy,] trans. To 
icduce to a pulp or pulpy condition. 

1871 HviELssi Anat, Vertebr,Antm,w\\ 381 These actions 
[of rumination] aie repeated until the gieater poition of the 
glass which has been cropped is pulpified. x879.S’^. George's 
Hasp, Rep, IX, 291 Lower forearm much ciushed and 
almost pulpified. 

Pulpily (pj7 Ipili), adv, [f. Pulpy a, + -lt K] 
In a pulpy or flabby manner 
1879 W Collins Rogue's Life vi, A smooth double chin 
resting pulpily on a white ciavat 

Pulpiness, [f as piec + SESa.] The quality 
or state of being pulpy; softness, flabbiness, 
x8^ Worcester, Pulpiness. 1869 ConUmp, Rev. XI 
357 Appreaating critics who write about its |a picture's] 


PULPIT. 

fiiiitineas, and jutcinew, and pulpiness, and downiness, and 
peaebiness. 1879 W Colt ins Rogue s Life ix, ^kere was a 
delicacy and ptopnety in the pulpiness of his fat white chin 
XQOi Weekly Reg « Oct. 442 T'his elasticity, or rather 
pulpiness, in regaid to religion in boaiding schools. 

Pulping (p»lpii3)> vbl, sb, [f. Pulv v, fi 
-iNol J The action of PuLP v. ; reduction to pulp 
Also atinb , as pulping-house, -mill, -sieve 
x66a R. Mathew Uni Alch § 116. 192 Run it through a 
pulping Sive, and wash with clean watei the still 01 the 
Lymbeck X793 B. Edwards West Ind II v iv 295 A 
pulping mill, consisting of a honrontal fluted roller, about 
eighteen inches long, and eight inches in diameter 1823 
G^dl Mag XOV i 215 Aftei the coffee is gathered, it is 
taken to the pulping-mill 1863 7 imes i s Apr , Houses foi 
thrashing, grinding, pulping, cooking 1871 Tyndali 
Pragw 6 c (1879) f XX 48s Water agitated by the pulpmg- 
engine of a paper manufactoi y. 1883 Casselt s Pam Mag 
Aug 327/2 ’I he pulping-liouse and other necessary buildings 
have to be erected. 

Pulpit (pirlpit), sb Also 4 pulput, 4-6 
-pitte, -pite, 4-7 -pet, 5-7 -pitt, (5 pol(l)epyt, 
pulpytte, -pyte, 6 -pyt(t, -pette, -pete, poulpet, 
pxlpett). [ad, L. pulpiUwu (med.L. pnipi- 
truiii) a scaffold, platform, stage, in med.L. a 
pulpit in a church; cf. OF pulpate, also pepisUe 
(1357 m Godef, Comply, pulptslre, pupistre, 
pulpitre, pouptire, mod.f . pupitre,"] 

1 In reference to ancient times • A scaffold, stage, 
or platform for public representations, speeches, or 
disputations. Obs, or arch, 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 101 In kat hous poctes 
and gestoures uppon a pulpet rehersede poysees,ge5tes,and 


songes. 1335 Coverdalc a Citron vi. 13 Salomon naa maae 
a brasen pulpit [1611 scaffold], vpon the same stode he. 1556 
Witiials Diet, (1568) 62b/x A pulpit, suggestus, podium, 
xs86 T B LaPrimaud. Fr, Acad, i. 241 Herod Agrippa.. 
being gone up into the pulpit appointed for orations, was 
suddenly strooken from heaven, x6oi Shaks. "ful, C, in. i. 
829 That I may Ptoduce his body to the Market-place, And 
m the Pulpit as becomes a Friend. Speake in the Order of 
his Funerall x6xx Bible Nch, vm. 4 And Ezra the scribe 
stood vpon a pulpit of wood \inarg Heb, towre of wood], 
i683KnNNcrTtr Eiasm onPolly2,^’Dtmo^t\itn^ .lost that 
credit in the Camp which he gamed m the Pulpit. 

2 . A raised stmclure consisting of an enclosed 
platform, usually supplied with a desk, seat, and 
other accessories, fioin which the preacher in a 
church or chapel delivers the sermon, and in which 
in some denominations the officiating minister 
conducts the service. Hence, to occupy ihe pulpit, 
to preachy or to conduct divine service. 

(The earliest and also the usual sense in Eng ) 

[cxaoo JocELiN Crmiea (Camden) 30 Unde et pulpitum 
jussit fieri in ecclesia et ad utilitatem audienctum et ad 
decorem ecclesie.] CZ330 R. Brunne Citron, (x8zo) 30a He 
stode vp in pulpite, )>t office forto do. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sompn, T 574 With prechyng id the pulpit ther he stood. 
^1425 Voc, in Wr -whicker 649/20 polepyt 


14. . Norn ibid, 719/28 Hoc pulpiinm, a pollepyt. c 1440 
GesiaRom, Ixxh, 39X (Add. MS.) Sone after come a persone 
into the pullpite, ande prechide. 1463 Bury Wills (Cam- 
den) 30 That my soule..may be preydrore m the pulpet on 
the Sunday, c 1520 Nisbet N, Test, in Scots (S.T,S,> lU. 
275 The first lessoun at the first messe, qohilk is sungin m 
the pulpet 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayer, Comminution, 
The prieste shal goe into the pulpitte and saye thus X58a-8 
Hist allies Vt (1804) 291 A certaine minister, at his ser- 
mone in Glasgow, was pullit out of the pulpet, and buflSttet 
be the Lord of Minto, for bakbytting and sclaundering* 
1650 Evelyn 4 Aug., In the afternoone [1] wanderil 
to divers churches, the pulpits full of novices and novelties. 
1777 Priestley Mail, e^Spir, (178a) I. Pref. rx The doctrines 
publicly preached in the pulpits, i856 G« Macdonald A nn, 
Q, Neighb. 1, Out of the pulpit 1 would be the same man 1 
was in it. 1870 F. R, Wilson Ch, Lvtdt ^, tix In front of 
this low screen, .stands the oak pulpit 
1 >. In Other than Christian places of warship. 
_is83 W. Harbornb in Hakluyt Vcy, (1599) H. L x69[aanla 


handsome; two are common to pi each in, tqxB Lady M. 
Montagu Lei to C'Uss of Bristol xo Apr., Mosque of SoI>- 
man. On one side is the pulpit, of white marble. 

o. fig. The place from which anything of the 
nature of a sermon, as a moral lecture, is delivered 
a 1616 Beaumont On Tombes in Westminster, Thinke how 
many royall bones Sleep within thescheap of stones;. .Where 
from pulpits seal d with dust, They preach, ‘ In greatnesse is 
no trust 166$ Boyle Ocens, Reft,, Oceas, MedtU iv, v, The 

whole World would be a Pulpit, every Creature turn a 
Preacher. 1868 Lynch Rwulet cxlvl i, A boat the pulpu 
whence He spake. 

3 . ircutsf. The occupants of the pulpit, the 
preachers; Christian ministers or the Christian 
ministry as occupied with preaching. 

1570 B. Googs Pep Ktugd. iv. (x88o) 60 Do not the pul- 
pettes of the Pope, perswade this martial! might? 1895 
Pfi Ballads (t86o) ll. 50 The Bar, the Pulpit and the Pr«*» 
Nefanously combine To cry up an usurped pow’r And stamp 
It right divine 1784 COwrbh Task 11. 332, 1 <«y the pulpit 
Must stand acknowledg’d, while the worid shaU s4au^Tne 
nwst important and effectum guard. Support, and ornament 
of virtues «use. 1854 Emerbok Lett, 4- A’ar. Aims, 
Eloquence W^ (Bohn) III* 187 We reckon the bar, the 


to preach politics. x88a, x^et [see Paw sb,l i cj* 

D, As titte of a oouection or penodically 
published series of sermons. 
s8»3 — iiHt^ tlie Pulpit t aCdffectionof Senoons by emL 
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nent livini; Ministers. x8 , {iiile) The Christian World 
Pulpit. x8 {iiile) The Metiopolitan Tabernacle Pulpit 
4 r. Applied to other places elevated so as to give 
the occupant a conspicuous position, or enable him 
to direct or address others, 

+ a. An elevated loyal pew or seat in a church. 

’ X390 Roht, Licyh 59 (Veinon MS.) Ye kyng to churche 
com ml xiht Ana in his |>ouht a sleep him tok In his pul- 
put as seijj he bok 1483 Rutland Papers (Camden) aa 
The King and the Quene shall retourne to their seages 
loiall and of estate, m the said pulpitt, wheiin when theiare 
sett, the rulais of the quere shal begynne this poslcommon, 
JnteUige fetL.] 

Tb, t The poop of a ship, from which directions 
were given {pbs.)t the harpoon er’s standing-place 
on a whaler. 

13x3 Douglas Mmis viir. in 46 Eneas tho . Maid 
ansuer fi om the pulpit of the schip [L. ah alia], 1888 

Goode Amef\ Ptskes 350 All vessels regulaily engaged in 
this iisheiy are supplied with a special appaiatus, called a 
* rest ' or * pulpit for the support of the narpooner as he 
stands on the bowspiit 

c. An auctioneer's desk or plaifoim Now/i?ffl/ 

1738 Fielding Ilisi Reg n, Wks. 1784 HI. 329 Why are 
you not at the auction? Mr, Hen has been in the pulpit 
this half-hour 
get to your ] 

9 June 8/a ' „ . , 

seivjce of eveiy biokei and auctioneer. 

Lme, Gloss, (ed s), 

6 ailrib, and Coinb, a. Of or belonging to a 
pulpit, as pulpU biblet atshioitj door^ stair ^ etc. 

X63X Weevfr Anc, Fun Mmh 49 A beaten -out pulpit 
cushion. 1641 Rnilmid MSS, (1905) IV. 331 Payd for the 
pulpct velvet and the velvet of the carving, x/; xvja x^8 G. 
bTRUTiiERS Utsi, Relief Oh v, in United Presh Fathers 
378 Mr. Boston heard the pulpit door open, xw CaocKErr 
JnlUng 0/ Peats \ in Love Jifylls {igoi) s Ihe top of the 
shut pulpit Bible. 

b. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
pulpit as the place of preaching, as pulpit 
Moquenee^ hey^ oratory^ service^ siyle^ thunder^ etc. 

x6oo Ev, Woman in Hum t 1. in Bullen 0 Pi, IV, 
Another in a layling pulppet key Drawes thiough her nose 
the accent of hei voice. Eikon Pref , Wks. i8^x 

111^34 The Pielats and tnir fellow-teaciiers.. whose Pulpit- 
sluffe hath bin the Doctnn and perpetual! infusion of 
Servility and wretchedness to all ihir hearers, e x686 South 
Serm.^ Prov xxit 6 (X7a7) V, 1 yt Filled with Wind and 
Noise, empty Notions and Pulpit-tattle 1731 J, Bkown 
Sha/iesh, Chaiac, 33 In Fiance, the applauded pulpit 
eloquence IS of the enthusiastic, species 1893 JJ Raven 
Hist Suffolk 204 With caricntuie as well as pulpit-thunder 
lie carried the war into the enemy s quarteis 

e, Referiing to the occupant of a pulpit (often 
uncomplimentary), as pulpit drone^ di um^ tumsiie- 
hank^ orator , pulpit-thumper^ etc, 

XS46 J, Heywood Prffo n vii (1566) Iij, Though this 
nppeeie a proper pulpet peece, Yet whan the fox preachetb, 
then beware yourgee'>e. 1649 G. Daniel Tnnareh yHen, V, 
Ixx, And Pulpit Drums awake the Hand round; All 
Boanerges. X630 Miiton Tenure Kings (ed 2) 47 That 
men may yet more fully know the difTeience between Pro- 
testant divines and these pulpit firebrands. 1673 [R Leigh] 
Tiansp, Reh 11 Your weapons of offence you might have 
re&ervu for some of your pulpit-ofYicers x68a T. Flatman 
Heraclitus Ridens No. 78(1713) II. igi How do they make 
one of these Pulpit-lhumpeis? X703 HicKCRiNoiLL/'wjf-rr, 
IV. (1781) 896 The Pulpit-prater (that has his Religion in his 
Tongue and J^es, I mean, his Sermon-Notes) X77» Nugent 
tr Hist, Fr Gerundl 5^ Hencefoith those Pulpit-Drones 
.let not a braggart of a l^enchman praise xSak SouTiirv 
Jilt, o/Ch, xiii (1841) 230 Though he [Bp, Pecockj censuicd 
these pulpit-bawlers, as he called them i8a8 Websier, 
Pulpit-of aiori an eloquent preacher. 

d, Special Combs , pulpit-clotli, an orna- 
mented cover of the reading-desk of a pulpit; 
pulpit-orofls, a cross set up m a burying-ground 
or in a place where there was no church, from 
the steps or raised base of which sermons were 
often preached ; a preaching-cross ; f pulpit-fnar, 
a preaching fiiar, pulpit-glass, a sand-glass 
placed on a pulpit to indicate the time to the 
preacher ; •\ pulpit-man, a preacher ; + pulpit- 
prayer, a prayer said in the pulpit (as distinguished 
from those read m the service) 

x5Sa in Inv, Ch, Surrey (i86g) 44 One ^pulpit clothe 17XK 
Addison SAeei, No. 112 ? a He has likewise given a hand- 
some Pulpit Cloth, ,at his own Expenc^ 1398 Stow Sunu 
(1603) 333 About Llie middert of tins [Pauls] Churchyeaid 
It a *Pu 1 pit Crosse of timber, mounted vpon steppes of 
stone, m which are sei raons preached . . eiiery Sundaye m 
the foieiioone. X333 Edeh Decades 165 lohn Cacedus the 
^pulpitte fryer of the order of saynt Frances. 1907 
Lhron, 4 Nov 4/7 Probably the most modern •‘pulpit-glnss 
in exisieiice is that which adoi ns the pulpit of the Chapel 
Royal Savoy. It is timed for eighteen minutesi only, and 
was placed in the chapel in 1867. TCf qnots,. iS9J> /Ssai s y. 
Hour-glass.] X38a Allen Mariyrd Father Casnpion (1908) 

6 Many Protestantes .ever afterward contemned their 
vulgar ^^pulpit men in comparison of him* i68r Evelyn 
Dmrys Hooper is one of y» first rank of pulpit 

men In the nation 1684 Baxter T^dve Argis, § 20 35 
They have all that you have (^Pulpit Prayer and Sermon, 
and sometimes a Chapter), X697 Burchopb Disc, Reltg, 
Assevtb, 98 Every pulpit-prayer made by a mans private 
spmt 18 valued much above the Common Prayer. 

Hence (mainly nonce-words) f PuTpltable, Pu 1 - 
pltBj, Pu Ipitaryi Pulpl‘tto, Pulpi‘ticia adjs , 
connected with, appropriate to, or characteristic of 
the pulpit as the place of preaching; hence 
VOL. VII. 


Pulpi*tioally adv,i in a pulpilical manner; 
PulpltftH, enough to fill a pnlpil ; Pu^lpitlsR a , 
resembling a pulpit performance or preaching, 
Pu Ipitlsxu, a characteristic of language or style 
of preachers and sermons ; Pu Ipitlesis lacking 
a pulpit or a place as preacher, Pulpitly adv , 
with regard to the pulpit or preaching ; Pulplt- 
0 latry, ‘ worship ’ of the pulpit or of preaching, 
177a Nugent tr Hist Fr Geiund IT. 84 This the ex- 
oramm of my ^ulpitable functiona Ihid sn The famous 
*pulpital performances of Fnar Gerund 1846 Poe Colton 
Wks Z864 III, 27 He converses fluently, but grandi- 
loquently, and with a tone half tragical, halfjpulpital. 1784 
J Brown Hist, But Ch, (1820) I lao The ^pulpitary con- 
tention between Popish and Protestant preachers was 
great 1843 Ecclestohgtsi IV. 1x7 A slight poetical licence, 
a mere ^pulpitic exaggeration 1773 Ash, Suppl,, ^Pulpi- 
tical, Z883 Llark Russell Strai^a Voy I xvi 229 Not 
a little impressed by the pulpitical twang and lattle of his 
north-country notes 1731 CHrSTBRr teit (1792) III 
ccxlv, 123 To proceed then regulaily and *pulpUically , I 

"“V Aisop Mis- 


will first shew you, my beloved [etc ] x68o 
chief of Ivtposii, xui 99 Whether he gave, any cn^oumge- 
ment to vomit up a whole ^Pulpitful of Gall 1847 Wi bster, 
'^Pulpitish x88x Ch, Rev No. 589. 177 The com mon-places 
and *pulpitii,ms which have gone so far to make volumes 
of sermons odious 1889 Chicago Advance 7 Feb , Some 
of them ai e *pulpitless, and some .want a change of pulpiL 
187a H,\V. Beecher Lett Preachingl, 24 As it is dangeious 
pei sonally,so it is dangerous ^pulpitly 1833 Ecclesiologisi 
XIV. 409 The ^pulpitolatry of another arrangement is 
almost incredible. 

Pu'lpityZ'* [f. Pulpit a. irons To provide 
with a pulpit, or place in the pulpit, b. intr. To 
ofliciate in the pulpit, to preach. Hence Pu Ipited 
ppl a., Pulpitmg vhl sb, 

1329 More Dyaloge i Wks X51/X Yet would the! long to 
be pulpeted 
with his pul 
not necessarje 

feet of a pulpited Divine 1729 Byrom Jini Cf Lit Rem 
jg Feb. (Chetham Soc.) I. ii. 330 He said, that he was m 
pi lest's oiders, but .that he had done with pulpitmg, 1865 
E. Burritt Jralh Lands End vi 209 Mat and seat the 
rotunda . , pulpit at the central column of the gieat build- 
ings such men as her preaching rolls may supply 1867 
0 W Holmes The young girl sat under 

his tremendous pulpitings, ^ 1904 Edin, Rev July X47 
Oideily, vulgarised, niateiialised, pulpited, prosperous 
England. 

Fulpitarian (pulpite®Tian), sb, (pt) [f 
Pumi sb + -ar/on, as in irmitmian^ etc] A 
preacher, a pulpiteer; also, one who regards the 
pulpit or preaching as the chief feature ot worship, 
1634 Whitlock Zootomia 139 You may take away the 
Pewes, where all aie Pulpitarians axtrjo Hacket Abp. 
~ Williams I. (1692) 90 Directions, that had netled the 
aggrieved Pulpitarians i860 Medical Twiesxs Sept 266/1 
Some of the most * popular * of modern pulpitaiians 

B. ae^. Savouring of the pulpit , senuomcal 
1887 Daily Hews 15 Oct. 3/6 Some fastidious critics may 
consider I)r. Bayne's style somewhat pulpitarian. 

Pulpiteer (pulpitT>u), sb, [i. Pulpit + 
-eee] a preacher by profession; usually with 
contemptuous implication. 

1642 Howell Twelve Tieat , True Inform (i66t) 16 By 
the incitement of those fiery pulpiteeis 1670 Answ io 
Appeal fr Country io City 15 Against his Over hot Churcli- 
men wel set the Mechanique Pu!pUeers» and l\ib preacher^ 
1738 Hist, Punt Iv 464 Ihe mouths of the High 
Church pulpiteers were encouiaged tp open as loud as 
possible z86o Tennvson Sea Di earns 20 A heated pul- 
piteer, Not preaching simple Chust to simple men x86x 
Tullocu Eng Punt 1 97 Ti avers seemed by far the more 
clever and successful pulpiteei. 

Hence Pulpiteer©, intr,^ to preach, chiefly in 
Pulpitee ring vbl sb and ppl a 
x8xa Religionism xx I f your men a pulpiteering go. 1877 
T, Sinclair Mount (1878) 48 A commonplace everyday 
pulpiteering king 1883 Spectator 23 J une 8ti A thoughtful 
Scotchman who has no weakness for pulpiteering 
Fulpiter. [f Pultit sb or ©. + -er i ] A 
pieacher, n Pulpiteer. 

z6oo SiiAKS A,y L III 11. 163 O most gentle pulpiter 
[Spedding's emendation; Folios lupiter], what tedious 
homilie of Loue haue you weaned your pAtislnoneis with- 
all x68x Hickeringill Vtnd Naked Truth n 4 As some 
IHilpiters have also had 2894 Speaker zlmt&xiix The 
sanitary dtain-maker does more for morals than the pulpiter. 

BuTpxtize, ©. mnee-wd [f. Pulpit sb, h- -ize ] 
a. tnir. To pulpiteer, to preach, b. irons. To 
discuss or deal with m the pulpit. Hence PuT- 
pitizing©^/ sb, 

xdgx Biggs New Disp, § 240 Cryed up even to pulpitiiing 
1798 Coleridge Leit,i io Pooh (1895) i8 Parson Wairen 
did certainly Pnipitize much better. 1873 Contenip, Rev, 
XXY. 798 Ihe whole subject of how to encounter these 
enigmas must be popularised and pulpitised 

Fu'lpitry* [f. Pulfit sb + -by ] The work 
or service ot the pulpit; preaching, the con- 
ventional talk of the pulpit; sermonizing. 

x6o6 Warner Alb Eng, xv xc (1612) 389 For Fare And 
greater Ease than Studxe them or Pulpeti le can spare 1641 
Milton Reform n p 1 To teach thus were meer pulpitry 
to them. x86x K. H Dicby Chapel St, John (1863) 55 But 
perhaps you do not like pulpitry, 

Fulpless (p»*lples), a [-less ] Lacking pulp. 

1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot I 268 Barren Sttawbeiry . 
the fruit is dry and pulpless 1873 Denial Cosmos XVII 
521 Ridiculous demands, such as for devitalixation of pulps 
fn pulpless teeth 


Pulpoee (pi?lp( 5 ui,), « rare'"^, [ad L pulpss- 
m fleshy, f pulpa Pulp ] « i^uLPOUs 
X838 Maynl Expos, Lex , Pulposits of the consistence of 
pulp ; having or full of pulp ; pulpy . pulpose. 

So t Pulpo*sity, pulpousness Oh, rare“^, 

M2I Bailey, Pulposiiy.x\x\nes& of Pulp, Substance, etc. 
FulpOUS (pz* Ipss), d. [ad L. pulpds-us (see 
prec.) * cf. P. poulpeux (1539 R, KsLieniie m 
tiatz -Darm.).] Of the nature of or consisting of 
pulp; resembling pulp ; pulpy. 

z6ox Holland Plmy 1 , 561 The leaues verily that this 
giaine Rice doth beare, be pulpous and fleshy 1660 Ingelo 
Bentiv ^ Ur ii. (1682) 1x9 A small mass of pulpous sub- 
stance for the Brain 1723 Bradley's Pam Diet s. v. Pear 
Tree, 1 hxs flower is succeeded by a pulpous fruit 1796 
Dc Serra in Phil, Trans LXXXVl 503 A soft and pul- 
pous matter, like that which is found in unripe antheim 
1876 Rubkin Fors Clav Ixix 307 The special type of youth- 
ful blackg^uord more 01 less blackly pulpous and swollen 
Hence Pu Ipousness, rare^ pulpy consistency 
1727 in Baiiey vol II * whence 1733 in Johnson; and m 
mod Diets 

Pulpy (p!P*lpi)y it [f. Pulp sh, + -y,] Of 
the nature of, consisting of, or resembling pulp ; 
soft, fleshy, succulent; alsojif^. flabby. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 111 860 long'st thou for 
Butter? bite the poulpy part [of coco] And never better 
came to any Mart x6^ J Ray in Lett Lit, Men (Camden) 
200 The hard-bill’d (birds] touch not pulpy fruits 1799 
Kirwan(^0/. Ess, 330 Moist, pulpy, incoherent, argillaceous 
masses x8oo tr Lagiange^s them, II. 417 Ine pulpy 
matter of the brain 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr, ir xvii, 
Some score or two of years ago all these were little red- 
coloured pulpy infants. 1863 Gro Evicts Romola xxxix, 
His mind was perhaps a little pulpy from that too exclusive 
diet xgo3 J H M®Carthy Dryad 263 To make its way 
through ground as muddy and pulpy as a swamp. 

Ii Fillque (pu*lk^). [Sp. Amer pulque^ of 
imceitain origin 

According to F X Clavigero Isioria anitca del Mexico 
1780-81 (Eng trans 1767 1 . 435), neither Sp nor Mexican, 
but from Aiancanmn pidcu^ the generic name for the intoxi- 
cating beverages used by the Indians See J. Platt in 
N & Q 9th s IX. 326 (1902), where other suggestions are 
ako mentioned,] 

A fermented drink made in Mexico and some 
parts of Central America from the sap of the 
agave or maguey {Ageeve americand). 

1693 Land, Gaz No, 2848/1 The Viceroy Commanded, 
That the Indian Natives should not. consume any Mays 
in the making of a Drink common among them, called 
Pulche, 1796 Morse Amer, Geog I 729 Pulque is the 
usual wine or beer of the Mexican*;, made of the fermented 
juice of the Mnguei, 1843 Prescott Mexico t, v. (1850) 

I Z33 The older guests continued at table, upping 
and gossiping about other times. 1900 Speaker 8 Sept 
619/2 The peon with money only bought pulque 01 gambled, 
b. attrtb, and Cemb, : pulgiue-braxidy, a strong 
intoxicating spiiit distilled from pulque. 

x888 Mrs. M E. Blake & Mrs Sullivan Mexico 12 
A corner cantine has its handful of quiet pulque-diinkeis 
Fulsant (pz^ Hant), tK rme, [ad, L pulsdnt- 
em, pr pole of pulsars • see next.] Pulsating. 

1891 H. TucKiEY VfHer the Queen 254 An atmosphere 
which IS pulsant still with the mighty Issues over which 
noble women have wept, and great men have bled, for a 
thousand years. 

Fulsate (p»‘Is^it), v, [f. L pulsdi-, ppl. 
stem of pulsars to push, strike, beat, fieq, of 
pdldrsy puls- to dnve, stake, beat ] 

1 . tnir. To expand and contract rhythmically, 
as the heart or an artery ; to exhibit a pulse ; to 
beat, throb, (Chiefly in scientific use.) 

X794 E. Darwin Zoon, I x, 49 The heai t of a viper or 
frog will continue to ^Isate long after it is taken from the 
body. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric Chem (1814) 215 From 
the moment the heart begins to pulsate till it ceases to beat, 
the aeration of the blood is constant 1899 Allhuifs Syst, 
Med, VII. 239 It has been asserted that the bram cannot 
pulsate in the closed cranium 

or in figuialive allusion, of life, feeling, etc. 
1847 Emerson Posms, Saadt vii, Leaves twinkle, flowers 
like persons be, And life pulsates m rock or tree. X838 
O W. Holmes >4 BreaLfd iv, What stiains and strophes 
of unwritten veise pulsate through my soul when I open a 
certain closet m the ancient house where I was born I 1883 
Schajfs Enc)cl, Reltg Knowl 2^18 The Punic blood of 
bis descent is visil^ pulsating in hxs style. 

2 . tnir, gen. To stake upon something with a 
rhythmical succession of strokes ; to move with a 
regular alternating motion; to exhibit such a 
movement ; to beat, vibrate, quiver, thnll 

x86i Times aa Oct, The air pulsates with the flash of 
arms m the sunlight. x867 Lewes? Hist Philos, (ed 3) I, 
p cii, The sensation excited by that undulation pulsating 
on our tympanum, x88x G Forbfs m Nature x8 Aug, 
36T/1 Di. Bjetknes reproduces this experiment by causing 
two drums to pulsate in concord, the one above the olhei 
1884 H. Spencer in igih Cent Jan 10 The spectroscope 
proves . that molecules on the Earth pulsate in harmony 
with molecules m the stars 

8 trans. To agitate with aPuLSATOE (sense 2) 
xfox Blackw Mag Sept 322 The stuff to be j^ulsated. 
Hence Pulsating vbl sb (also atinb, in sense 3, 
aspulsating'Pan) ; Pu*lsatingj>//.fl,, that pulsates, 
exhibiting a pulsation or pulse 
1807-06 S Cooper First Lines Sur^ 247 An aneurism 
IS generally a pulsating tumour, arising from a dilated, 
ruptured, or wounded artery, and filled with blood. x88o 
GOnthbr Pishes 31a Heart replaced by pulsating sinuses- 
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i8gx Blackui. Mag Sept. 3=a Wc throw marked dUmonds 
into the pulsating pan, and we never fail to recover them, 
P^satile CP® AlbO 6 -yle, 

-il. [f L. type *pulsaiUis, f pulsare^ puMi- . see 
pfcc and -ILE 1 

1 , Anat and Physiol Having the capacity or pro- 
perty of pulsating or throbbing, as the heart, an 
artery, a tumour, etc ; exhibiting pulsation 


braunche of the vayne ^ ^ 

syde. 2684 tr Bonei's Merc» Commit i ii You could no 
sooner presb this Pulsatile Tumour with your Fingers, but 
[etc] 1858 H Spencer -E stf I, 332 Every heart is at fljst 
a mere pulsatile sac 287* Mivart KUm Anai x. C1B73) 
43a Such pulsatile structures are called lymphatic hearts 
b Of, or characterized by, pulsation ; pulsatory 
2684 T P tr Panibresaniv^ Ari Physic i 64 Under the 
Pulsatil Actions aie comprehended the Motions of th^eart. 
1728 Nickolls m PhiL Trans XXXV. 444 Such a Tumor 
will rather have a pulsatile Dilatation, than a Pulsation, for 
its true Diagnostick. 2897 AllbutPs Syst* Med IV. 647 
Instances of the common tendency towards ‘pulsatile or 
rl^thmic activity* manifested by all living matter 
2 Of a musical instrument Played by striking 
or percussion ; percussive see Pebcussion 2 c. 

2789 Mus Did 194 (T) The rattle, ainong the ancients, 
IS a musical instrument of the pulsatile kind 2864^ Engel 
M-hs Anc,Ildi loa The Assyrians employed in their musi- 
cal performances stringed, wind, and pulsatile instruments 
in combination. 1887 Aihsiisenm 5 hfov. 610/3 The ‘pul- 
satile instruments covered wth skm ’ begin with the hymnal 
Mridanga, said to be invented by Brabma bimself, and its 
modem form, the Bdnya and Tabla 
Hence PnlsatlUty (-I'liti), the quality of being 
pulsatile (sense i). 

1835-5 Todd's CycL Anni I 243/1 The distinguishing 
characteristic of the third form of naevus is us pulsaiility 
find 460/2 A pulsatihty scaicely inferior to that of an 
aneurism 

|j Fulsatilla (pt^lsati la). Bot , Phann, Also 
anglicized 6 pulsatUl, 7 -iL [med,L., dim. of 
pu/sdla beaten, driven about ; accoiding to Linnasiis 
Philos Botan^ 166 ‘from the beating of the flower 
by the wind’ cf. the name Anemone. 

Cf also Pena & Xjohel Siirpiitm Adversaria Nova (1570) 
114 Pulsatilla, an Sylvestns Anemone, Hums comosi et 
tremuli semtnum pappi quia hue atque illuc vel levtssimo 
quoque data puUarentur, Pulsatillani barbari vocitarunt, 
Anemonemque ] 

The Pasque-flower, a species of Anemone {A 
Pulsalilla) ; in Tournefort, c 1 700, a generic name , 
now in Bot the name of a snbgenus including this 
(then called P» vulgaris) and other species ; also, 
in pharmacy, the extract or tincture of this plant. 
[2578 Lvtb Dodeens iir. Ixxii 420 Passe flower is called in 
Pulsaitila'l 2597 Ixxm ^ In 

English Pasque flower and after the I^tin name PuTsatill 
rz7o6 Phillips, Pulsatilla^ a Plant caird Pasque-Flower, the 
distilled Water of which is excellent for cleansing and curing 
Wounds.! 1B76 tr, von Zietnssen's Cyi I Med Vl 727 Bednar 
[has recommended] for some ca‘»s [of whooping-coimh] the 
extract of pulsatilla. 1890 Daily News 7 Tan. 6/2 Take at 
the same time three drops of tincture of pulsatilla every 
half hour until relief 15 obtained 2890 BiLLiNosTVa^ Med, 
Dtcif Pttlsattlla,ih^ herb of Anemone Pulsatilla and A 
praiensisi and of A, paieHS^ var NuUalhana^ collected 
soon after flowering , diaphoretic and emmenagogue. 

Fulsation Cp»ls?i*j3n). [ad, L. puhaiton-em, 
n. of action f. pulsdro . see Pdisate ] 

I. The action, or an act, of pulsating or pnlsmg 
1 . The movement of the pulse in a hvmg animal 
hody; rhythmic dilatation and contraction, as of 
the heart an artery, etc. , heating, throbbing 
1542 K (Upland GeUyenls Terap, 2 F u b, Yf there be all 
ledy vebement pulsacyon, in such wyse that there is no more 
hope of the curacyon of the sayd partyes. 2615 Crookc 
Body of Man 8^9 This motion 01 the Arteries is called 
pulsus or pulsation which is absolued by dilatation and 
contraction 1664 Power Philos i g In a greater Louse 
you might see this pulsation of her heart through her back 
also X804 Abernethv Surg 06 s sag The pulsation of the 
aitery was not felt. 1876 Bristowc The 4* Pract Med 
(1878) SOI Dilatation and pulsation of the larger veins 

b. with pi. A beat, throb (of the heart, an artery, 
etc.) , =* Pulse sdi i c. 

^ c x6|5Howfll jCr/if i i xxxvii, The Physitians hold, that 
in evry well dispos’d body, ther be above 4000 Pulsation-* 
evwhour 1747 H BnooKH fables, Pemale Seducers'Potms 
hoio) 413/2 Her frame with new pulsations thnil’d 1834 
J Forbes Dts. Chest (ed. 4) 659 The affection is 

distinguished by the pulsations of the heart appearing more 
audible in the back than m the region of the heart itself, 

0.^. Cf. Pulse JAI2 

2765 Stebmb Tr, Shandy VIII, It could neither give 
fire by pulsation, nor receive it by sympathy. 2848 H, 
KoGEiis^«.(i874)I vksa/Xhepleasme .of beholding the 
pulsations, so to sp^k, of intellectual life 1885 Manch 
Exam IS Apr 3/1 A little book warm with the pulsation 
of individual thought 

2 gen. Rhythmical beating, vibration, or undu- 
lation : cf Pulse sb^■ 4, 

2658 T. Rowland Moupet's Theaf, Ins, 1104 They 
[worms] move from place to place with a certain drawing 
and pulsation 2850 Tennyson In Mem xii. As a dove,. 
Some dolorous message knit below The wild pulsation of 
her wmga 2870 Emerson Soc, 4 Sold, Ari ms. (Bohn) 
111 17 Ihe pulsation of a stretched string or wire gives 
the ear the pleasure of sweet sound. 

b with// A beat, a vibration, an undulation ; 
— Pulse ^ 4 b. 


1B31 Brewster Nat 

murmuring sound benft«,« 

into pulsaHons as it became louder R H Dana 

Mast xviii s® No sound heard but the pulsations of the 
great Pacific I 2866 Dk Argyll Reign Law in. (18^7) *37 
The pulsations of the wing in most birds are so rapid that 
they cannot be counted 1878 Vlvxtxx Phystogr J**, ^7*^ r” 
the open sea, the wave or pulsation is propagated, but the 
mass of the water, .remains stationary 

II 3 The action of striking, knocking, or 
beating, with pi, A stroke, knock, blow; in quot. 
1891 one made by a pulsator (see Pulsatoe 2).^ 
1656 Blount Glossogr , Pulsation, a beating, striking, 
knocking or thumping 1768 Blackstonr Comm III viil 
120 The Cornelian law de injurzis prohibited pulsation as 
well as verberation . distinguishing verbeiation, which was 
accompanied with pain, from pulsation, which was attended 
with none 2892 Blaekw Mag Sept 322 A large flap of 
wood bestows a smart box on the ear, on the surface of 
no. 2 pan. 1 estimated the number of these pulsations at ixo 
per minute. ..... 

Heuce Ptilsa tioual a {fare\ of, pertaining to, 
or charactenzed by pulsation. 

x88a Coniemp Rev Oct 636 The stnations seen athwart 
the tail .would be explained as due 10 the observed pulsa- 
tional manner in which the envelopes are raised 

Fulsative (p» Isativ), a Now rare [f. ppl 
stem of L pulsdrei see Pulsate and -ative ] 

1 , « Pulsatile t, Pulsatoey. Now rare 
23Q8TREViSA5ar//i DeP,R ^ Ixi (Bodl MS.), pisveyne 
hatte pulsatif and 1$ nedefulle to bnnge quantue of blood 
and spurtes to ke lunges 1400 Lanjraucs Cififrg, iia 
It IS r wtful kat an arterie schulde anse vpward from bynepe, 
for ke blood kat is m him is sutil, & his meuynge is pulsatif 
1563 T. Gale Aniidot i vi 4 Great inflamations dim in- 
duce payne, and pulsatiue dolour. x668 Culheppcr & 


Barihol, Anai Man iv xii 348 A pujsative pain of^the 
teeth 2842 Blaekw Mag LTl 786 


have laid 


, Otheis 

bate to us the very piilsalive heart of America 

1 2. Pulsatile 2. Obs. 

x6gs J Edwards Petfeci, Script iv 276 All other Musical 
Instruments. . whether Pulsative or Pneumatick 

Hence Pulsatlvely adv, (in quot., with a blow 
or ?a series of blows). 

x88z Blackmorb Chrisiaweil xv. Handling him by the 
head, against the wail, pulsaUvely, [he] stirs up the muffled 
drum of his outer ear 

Pulsator (pols^i'tar, p2>lsataj) [agent-n in 
L form from pulsdre see Pulsate and -ob ] 

1 . One who or that which knocks or strikes see 
quots ; in quot. 1753 the Death-watch, rare, 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Pnhaioi, one that knocks or 
strikes Z730-6 Bailcy (folio), Pulsdior, the plainiiir or 
actor 2753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Pulsator, a name 
given by some writers to that species of beetle, commonly 
known among us by the name of the death-watch. 2755 
Johnson, Pulsa!tor,a, striker, a beater. Z836 E Howard 
R, Reefer xx. The pulsator, with pointed toe , would make 
a progress in a direct line 

2 . A machine, working on the principle of the 
Jigger, for separating diamonds from the earth in 
which they are found 

x8m Pall Mall G, 23 Feh 2/1 The residue of divers stones 
of divers sorts and sires is then jogged about with moie 
water 111 the ‘ pulsator* The machine is a huge fiamework 
of graduated sieves and runlets. 2902 Ibid i July 8/a The 
finer material is graded by the screens of the trommel, and 
passes direct to the four compartments of a pulsator or 
Jigger of the type used at Kimberley 

3. « Pulsometer 2. 

Z884 Knight Did, Mech Suppl., Pulsator, a name for 
the Pulsometer 

Pulsatory (p^dsatou), a, [f. Pulsate see 
-OEY 2 ] Having the qtmlity of pulsating ; char- 
acterized by or of the nature of pulsation , acting 
or moving in mtermittentpnlses. 

1613 WoTTON Let to Sir E Bacon 27 May, in Reliff 
(1672) 418 These external evils do not <>o much trouble u&, 
as an inward pungent and pulsatoiy ach within the skull. 
1747 Langrish Muscular Motion iii § 129 in P/itl Trans 
XLIV, Let us now .examine whether the neivous /Ether is 
transmitted from the Brain to the Heart, m a pulsatory 
Manner, at equal Distances of Time 2822-34 Good*s Study 
Med (ed 4} 1 . 535 A pulsatory motion is always felt by the 
fingeis when applied to a leaden water-pipe 2878 G B 
Prescott Sp rehphone 206 A merely inteimittent or pul- 
satory cunent 

b. = Pulsatile r. 

180a Med Jrul VlII 4 A pulsatory swelling at the fore 
part of the elbow joint xB68 Duncan tr Figuteds Insect 
World Introci 12 Malpighi and Swamerdam. .disco veied in 
different insects a pulsatoty organ occupying the median 
line of the back, which appeared to them to be a heatt 

Pulsolie, obs. form of Polish v. 

Pulse (p»ls), sb i Forms a. 4-5 pons, pows, 
4-6 pouce, 5 pouse, powoe ; i8, 4-6 puls, 6 
pouloe, poulse, puloe, 5- pulse. [ME pons^ 
pouce, a OF. pous (rii 76 m Godef Comply), 
pousse — L puls-us {vendmm) ihe beating of the 
vems, f. puls-, ppl. stem of pelNre to drive, beat , 
altered in rnod.F. to pouts, and in late ME. to 
pulse after L.] 

1 . The ‘beating*, throbbing, or rhythmically 
recurrent dilatation of the arteries as the blood is 
propelled along them by the contractions of the 
heart in the living body; esp as felt in arteries 
near the surface of the body, e. g in the wnsts and 
temples , usually in reference to its rate and char- 
acter as indicating the person's state of health . 
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often in phr. to feel (f taste) one’s pulse (A pulse 

also occurs exceptionally m the veins ) 

Formerly sometimes construed erron asai^^ral 

a. C2330 R Brunne Chion IVate go^t He tasted his 
pous, sa^ his vryn, He seide he knew his medycyn. 2340 
Hampole Pr Couse, 823 His pouce es stille, Mith omen 
stvringes ^ 2380 Wyclif .Slprw Sel Wks 1. 251 A ll&ician 
lernek diligentli his signes, in veyne, in pows 1:142a 
UoccvEVZ Jouaihas 604 He sy hire vryne & eeke felte hir 
pous Z470-BS Malory Arthur x\n xv 712 Ihey felte 
his pouse to wyte whether theie weie ony lyf in hym 2530 
Palsgr 2S7/1 Pouce of the Arm.e,pavce, 

2398 5StEVXsA Bart/i De P, R, v, i (ToUem MS ), 
pe arteries take> ke spinte of k® heile, and berek foipe to 
make pe puls. 2483 Cath Angl agi/st A Pulse, pfflsys 
2530 Palsgr. 158 The poulce of a manner aime. Ib/d. 
250/x Pulce of mannes arme, poi'x 2578 Banister I/ist 
Man VII 95 Phisitions take counsell at the pulse 1590 
SnAKS Com. Err, iv iv 55 Gme me your hand, and let 
mee feele your pulse. 2773 T Percival II 65 In 
twenty minutes my pulse rose to 88. In half an houi they 
sunk to 82, 2876 FosTrR Phys i iv (1879) 255 The average 
rate of the human pulse or heart-beat is 72 a minute 
b. Venous pulse : see quot 

2897 Syd. Soc, Lex , P\.nhe\ x^enoits, a term applied t 
lo a pulse earned oil from the arteries through the capil- 
laries into the veins, <f in a secreting salivary gland. 2 
lo the backward propagation of a pulsation, e g in tri- 
cuspid regurgitation, uhen pulsation is seen in tlie great 
vems and the liver 3 To vaiiations of pressure in the 
great veins due to the movements of respiration, 

o. Each successive beat or throb of the arteries, 
or of the heart. Usually in //, 

c 7430 Ptlgr LyfManhode n, xlvii, (i86y) p4, 1 tastede his 
pouces, but 1 fond nouht, in sinewe nc in condyt ne in 
veyne. 2566 Painter Pal Pleas I ga To take hede to 
the mutacion of bis poulces 2664 Powra Exp, Phtlos, 
1 42 At every puke of the Auiicle you might see the bloud 
passe through this Channel into the heart [of the lamprey]. 
2710 J CuvRKE Rohttult's Nat Phil (1729) I. 193 If wc 
will be at the Trouble to count bow many Pulses of the 
Artery there are m the first twenty Vibiatioiis. 2887 Bowen 
ASntad 11. 726, I, whose pulses stirred not at javelins 
showered in the fray. 

d. As a vague or incidental measure of time. 

2626 Bacon Sylva g 33 For the space of ten pulses. Ibid, 
§ 366 A Spoonful! of Spirit of Wine, a little heated, was 
taken, and it burnt ns long as came to 1x6. Pulses. 

e concr The place where the pulse occurs or 
is felt ; esp in the wnst ; also an artery or ‘ pulsa- 
ting vein *. Obs, 

CX374 Chaucer Troyhts 111.^1065 (1114) J>er-with his pous 
and pawmes of bis hondes gan to frote jaefi Trbvisa 
Baiih De P R xvi. Ixxxvit. (Tollem MS), Tat saphire 
kelek moche m hete of brennynge feueres yf he is honged 
nyje ke pulses and k® vcynes of ke herte |L.^h vtarenas cor* 
dts pulsatiles} 2^2 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest, Lhtrurg, 
Q iv b, Wastyng cf a brawne, and chyefly of a poulce, so that 
whan It is pynched it abydeth vpryght. 2624 W B. 
Philosophers Banquet (ed. a) 16 'Ihe Aitines«.are also 
called Pulses 2623 CocKBRAsr, Pulse, a heating veiiie. 

+ Excessive or violent throbbing, palpitation. 

2607 Topsr LL Pourf, Beasts (1658) 4 [It] siiengthneth the 
heart, emboldneth it, and driveth away the pulse and 
pusillanimity thereof 

2 . In various figurative or allusive uses, denoting 
life, vitality, energy, feeling, sentiment, tendency, 
drift, indication, etc ; with pi,, a throb or thrill of 
life, emotion, etc. 

c 2540 [see b]. 

bears the bhee ^ , 

the puLe of life? 1619 Viticr Doncaster in Eng* 4 Germ, 
(Camden) aoi Setting downe my observations upon the puke 
of the affayres which 1 am nearer to feele. 2745 H. Wai vole 

Lett * 

2804 '' 


e b]. 2595 Shaks yohit iv. h. 99 Tliinke you I 
bheeres of destiny i Haue I commandement on 


Lett (1846) n 92 All this will raise the pulse of the stocks. 
2804 WoRDSw. ^She was a phantom * iii, And now I sec 
with eye serene Ihe very pulse of the machine. 2865 
R S. Hawker Prose Wks. (1893) 43 Had this instrument 
[a baiometer], the pulse of the storm, been preserved, the 
crew would have received warning of the, hurricane. 

b. Phr. To feel (firy) the pulse pulses) of 
(fig.) i to try to discover the sentiments, intentions, 
drift, etc. of, to ‘sound*. 

c 2540 tr. Pol, Verg, Eng Htsi, (Camden) I 28S Godwinus, 
having no small confidence, after bee hadd once fcUe hU 
pulses and perceaued his diet. 2639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Camus Admir, Events nxs, I have lunne over some pieces 
of them, only as to feele their pulse, and infotme my bclfe of 
^eir language and Country 2707 Frbind Peterbormu's 
Cond Sp 863 With whom my Lord bad occasion to talk 
and to fee) his Pulse. 2869 Swinburne Ess, 4 Stud* 5 He 
only who has felt the pulse of an age can tell us how fast or 
slow Its heart really beat towards evil or towards good. 

+ 8.^ A Stroke, blow, impact ; an attack, assault. 
(Cf. impulse, repulse, and Pui SE v, g b.) Obs, 

2587 FLCMiNcCoa//!. Jlolmshed HI. 1024/1 Thecommons 
ran all into the towne; and there iotne themselue-. togltber 
S pul?« X677 Oalr Crt, Gentiles 11 . iv 309 

t^ie that is movi^ bj^an exteine pulse inanimate. 
ax6^ Petty lyeai. Naval PhtUts, l it, Ibe quick and 
effectual pulse of the water upon the Rudder 
4 . The rhythmical recurrence of strokes, vibra- 
tions, or undulations ; beating, vibration. 

x6« W Momcb Coenaottast KotFli xv- ax8 Like the pul'« 
of the flowmg Sea. x6So Boyle New Eapertui, Phys,-Meek, 
x^iL 208 So weakapul^as that of the bSanceofa Watch. 
2565 HooKB^/cr<2^. xvi too That there is sui^ a fluid b^y 
. which IS the me^m, or Instmment, by which the pol^e of 
Light IS convey’d, x8^ Tkmny5k>m In Mem, Ixxxvii, The 
measured pulse of radng oars Ainong the willows 2876 
Blackie Relig 4 Li/i 257 Pnke of waters Withdy 
he^mfc Wave ^vancli^, wave xetreatbig. 

D. Each of a rhythmical Euccession of strokes or 
undulations; a single vibration or wave; a beat. 
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1673 Nfwton in Rigaud Corr Set Men (1841) II 350 To 
btippose that there are but two 6guies, Bizes, and degiees of 
velocity or force, of the etheteal corpuscles or pulses K704 1 
— 0 /iies (1781)386 The Vibrations or Pulses of this Medium 

must be swifter than Light *756 Burkb SitM ij* if. iv 
xj, When the ear leceives any simple sound, it is struck by 
a single pulse of the air, which makes the ear drum and the 
other membranous pnits vibiate. x8a7 Keblr C/ir, P", 
Evening 1, The last faint pulse of quivering light. 

0 iV(7j. and Mus, A beat or stress in the 
rhythm of a verse or piece of music. 

1885 J Lecky m Soe,Proc p v, Varieties of metie 

weie caused (a) by altering the division and coalescence of 
pulses, as in passing from dactyl to anapest (/d by altering 
the number of pulses into which the sti ess-group was divided 
(substitution of triplets in binary metre, and of duplets in 
ternary) 

5 . a/iriL and Comfi, (almost all m sense i or 2) 
a. attrib., pulse-beat ^-beatinSy-placei-ratef^sirokei 
•throby 4 ick, b. objective, etc., as pulse-counter^ 
•feeling sb,, adj., pulse-hke^ •‘moving^ -quickeningf 

0. Special ( 5 ombs. : pulse-breath 
Path, (see quots.) ; pulse-curve «= pulse-tracing j 
pulse-glaas, a glass tube with a bulb at each end, 
or at one end only, containing spirits of wine 
and raiified air, which when grasped by the hand 
exhibits a momentary ebullition, which is repeated 
at each beat of the pulse; f pulse-pad Obs, 
itonce-wd, [Pad sIk^ 3], humorous appellation 
for a medical man; pulse-tracing, the curve 
traced by a sphygmogtaph, indicating the char- 
acter of a pulse-wave j f pulse-vein Obs , a * vein ’ 
or blood-vessel in which there is a pulse, an 
aitcry; tpulse-watoli Obs,^ Floyer's name fora 
sand-glass used for estimating the rate and char- 
acter of the pulse ; pulse-wave: see quot. 1897. 

z84x Emerson Addr,^ Method NaU Wks (Bohn) II. 822 
Wc do not lake up a new book, or meet a new man, without 
a pulse-beat of expectation. x86a C. R. Hall in Trans, 
Med-Chtrnrg See XLV 167 Hythe term * "^pulse-breath 
1 wish to signify .an Aiidible pulsation communicated to 
the breath as it issues fVom the mouth by each beat of the 
heart. x88t Syd, Soc, Lex,, Breath, pulse, a term applied 
to a pulsatile movement of the expired air in cases of 
phthisis, where there is a large cavity either close to the 
heart and the aorta, or separated from them only by | 
indurated structures 1809 Malkin Gtl Bias 11. iv. ts The 
little ^puhe counter set himself about leviewing the patient’s 
bituaiion x8qo Billings Nat Med, Diet, *B[utse] curve 
JS99 Aith/iiPs Syjit, Med VII. 239 note, The pulse curve is 
usually anacrotic 1829 Hat r/ulos I ix 56 (Usef Ktiowl, 
Soc.) The iiistiument called a ^pulse-glass is a glass tube 
with a bulb at each end of the form repiesented, 1575 
IIanisitr Chyrttig, i. (158^) 6 The paine [of an abscessj is 
^pulshke beating inixt with pricking and some itching. 
*706 Baynard 111 Sir J. Floyer J/oi «)[■ Cold Bath, 11, 202 
These *Pulsc-pads, these Bedside Banditti 1644 G. pLATTCb 
in HartWs Legacy (1635) a6a They say, that divers who 
were esteemed dead have been annointed with old Oyl in 
the five pnncipal ^pulse-places, and revived. 1870 St, 
George's Hasp, Rep, XX. 799 The temperature had fallen to 
99^^; the ^pulse-rale was xxo 1831 Motherwell 
(X847) 86 Feel every ^pulse stroke thrill of good 1855 
IktowNiNC Old Put tnPlerence vi. One wbonoi each fainter 
*pulse-tick pains. 1896 Allhntt's Syst Med I. 314 This 
change is only innititamed duiing the bath, after it the 
^ pulse tracing returns to its former standard, 1658 A Fox 
iVilriz' Swg, v. 353, I called for help, intreating them to 
cut the *pulse vein on my left temple. 1706 H carne Collect 
17 Dec, bir Joh Floyer [is printing) an Invention of a 
^Pulsc-Watch woi* being nicely sot and adjusted to a Man’s 
Constitution lets him when his Blood & that is out of 
order. 1707 Floycr Physic, PuheAVatek Pref , I caused a 
Pulse- Watch to be made which run 60 Seconds, and I placed 
It in a Box to be more easily carried, and by this 1 now feel 
Pulses. 1753 [see Pulsiloge] ^ 1851 Carpenter Man, 
P/tys, (ed. a) 348 When the tonicity of the arteries is loss 
than It should be, their walls yield too much to the ^pulse- 
wave. 1897 Syd, Soe, Lex , P[nlseyivaz)es, the component 
elements of the appat ently simple movement of the pulsating 
artery, as detected by the sphygmograph. These are chiefly 
the summit wave, m which the line of ascent endSf the tidal 
or first secondary wave, due to the distension of the arteries ; 
and the dicrotic or great secondary wave, produced probably 
bythe aortic recoil 

jPulse (p»ls), sb 2 Forms (5 pols-, 4 pols , 
puls’), 5 7 puls, (5 poulse, poultz, dial, pousse, 

7 powse, puloe, 8-9 dial, pouse, 6-' pulse, [a. 
Oi, pols, pouls, pous (Godef.), m mod.Norm. dial. 
ponls, in other dialects poul, pu L. puh pottage 
made of meal, pulse, etc. See also Pui.irs.] 

1 , The edible seeds of leguminous plants culti- 
vated for food, as peas, beans, lentils, etc. a. 
collective singular*, sometimes const, as pi, 

1297 [see Put sb corn] *356-8 A dvigdou A cc, (Camden) 6 
Dtt 1 iiuartcrio pols’ vendito, 1388-9 Ibid 53 Et de xij d de 
pulb' vendito. X548 Udall, et& trasin. Par, Matt xui. 77 
Whiche of It selfe is lest among al pulse. 159* Sylvester Du 
B arias 1. li. 644 In Cods the Poulse, the Coi n within the Ear 
x6x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm ^70 Poise (as we call 
them) that is sachgraine as is Inclosed in coddes or huskes. 
X694 Westmacott Sertpe, Herb, 22 Field Beans and Powhe 
do feed horses. 1780 Cowfsr Progr Err, ais Daniel ate 
pulse Iw choice— example rarcl ^xSaa Old Rzme in 
Centl, Mag, XCII. 1. 15/1 Thee eat thy pouse, and I will 
drink my beer. xfla6 Southey in <? Rev XXXIII 406 A 
soup composed merely of a few puue. 1865 Sir T Seaton 
Cadet to Colonel tx, 165 To search fdr and secoie all gram, 
flour, pulse, and food ofevery desciiption, 

b with a and pi, A kind or sort of such seeds. 

*555 Waterman Fardle Faewns i, v. 52 The priest 
.may not loke vpon a beane, for that it is iudged an vneleane 


puls *604 E, D Acosta's Hist Indies vu iv. 

505 They sowed their land for bread and pulses, which they 
vsed x68x tr Belods Myst. Physich 47 All sorts of Milk- 
meats, Sauces, Pukes, Fruits X707 Mortimfr (1721) 
I 141 There are several other Pulses or Seeds mentioned 
in many Authors. 1758 R Brown Compl Fanner il. (1760) 
86 The least of all pulses k the lentil 
2 a. collective sing, (soiretimes const as //.) 
Plants yielding pulse , esculent leguminous plantb. 

1^8-9 Abingdon Acc, ((Camden) 53Etdexij d de stramine 
puU* vendito 1542 Udall Erasm Apop/i. 304 Deriued of 
the moste vsed Poullr called acer. *SS5 Eden Decades 260 
All kyndes of pulse, a& beanes, peason, tares, and suche other. 
X697 Dryden Vtrg Georg i no Where Vetches, Pulse, 
and Taies have stood. And Stalks of Lupines gi ew 1760- 
7* tr Juan Sr Vllods Voy ted 3) I 123 Here are no pulse 
or pot-herbs of any kind *807 Crabbs Fartsh Reg i 141 
High climb his pul&e in many an even row. 1870 Yeats 
Nat Hist, Coiftin 48 Pulse grows everywhere 

b. individual sing, (wilh pll) An esculent legu- 
minous plant, or a species of such 
c X440 Pallad, oil Hush, vii. 5s For fodder now is tyme, 
and euery puh. 

3 . aiirw, and Comb pulse crop, f -shell (shale)^ 
-slick (cf. pea-stick), tnbe ; also Pulse-corn. 

a x66x Holyday Juvenal, itat, xiv, A pulse shale more 
I valuer than the whole town's piaise 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot, 111. (X794) 39 The leguminous or pulse tribe. 
*830 Kyle Farm Rep, 35 in Ltbr tfsef Knowl, Hash, III, 
A luxuriant pulse ciop of itself fertilizes the soil 1869 
Blackmore Lorna D vii, A hook and a bit of woim on it, 
or a blow-fiy, hung fiom a hazel pulse stick. 

Fnlse (p 2 ^ 1 s), V, Also 6 pulce [ad L. 
pulsdre to push, drive, stiike, beat, freq. of pellere 
to drive, strike, beat In sense i prob. in part 
from F. pousser, formerly polser, poulser (T5th c 
in Liltrd) ; in other senses more directly connected 
in use with Pulse sb,'^, and pulsate, pulsation, etc.] 
ti- irons. To drive, impel j to drive forth, 
expel. Obs, (exc as m 4) 

Compl Scot XV ts5 Necessite pulsi<; and const en^es 
me to cry on god Ibid, xvi 139 ^our ignorance, mcon- 
stance, ande inciuihce, pulcxs 30U to perpetiat intolleiabil 
exactions *573 Twynb AEnetd x, (1584) Q v, Pulst forth 
through spite fiom princely thione [L. Pulsus ob tmidiam 
soh<{\, Reg Privy Council Scot IV. iii The Dougla&sis 
wes pul'ut up to this be thame quha advanceit thaniesellTs 
to be farrest m his Hienes secreitis x666 J. Smith Old Age 
(1752) 203 The heart .doth cast it [the blood] forth, and 
pulse it to all, even the extremest parts 

2 . intr. To beat, throb, as the heait, etc.: = 
Pulsate i (but now only in literary use). 

XS59, *664 [see Pulsing ppt a ] 1668 Culpi pper & Cole 

Barthol Anat, i. xxxvii Ss For the Umbilical Artenes of 
a live Child being bound, as yet cleaving to the Mother . 
they pulse between the Ligature and the Child *691 Ray 
Cieation i. (1692) 35 The Heart, when separated wholly 
fi om the Body in some Animals, continues still to pulse for 
a constdeiable time X864 Dution Cook TnaU of Fred- 
golds IL 118 The heait pulsed very, very feebly ; his wes 
were closed again. *895 F. £ Trollope F, Irollope 1. 1. 
6 The warm blood pulsra beneath high-waisted gowns. 

b. Jig or in figurative allusion, in reference to 
life, energy, influences, feelings, etc. : = Pulsate 
I b cf. Pulse sb,^ 2. 

x8x8 Keats Endym 1. 105 The mass Of nature's lives and 
wonden, puls’d tenfold 1874 Green Short Hist v § z 216 
'Ihe throb of hope and gloiy whicl^ulsed at its outi>et . 
died into inaction or despair x888 Times 26 June 9/5 The 
outward and sensible expression of the never-xesiing flow of 
thought, action, and feeling which pulses thiough it [London] 

3 . %ntr, gen. To perform or exhibit a rhythmic 
movement, to beat, vibrate, undulate: = Pulsate 2. 

185* Carlyle titerlmgw, 1 (1872) 68 Playing and poising 
like sunshine or soft lightning. 1873 J Glikie Gt Ice Age 
tv 41 The heat of the sun. pulses through the gieat piles 
of ice that cumber the higher elevations of Almne countries 
d6A-^Harpeds Mag Tune 1x7/1 The thermal Water, pulsed 
out of the cleft of the rock 15^4 M. Hewlftt Queen's 
Quatr n vii 28s You could hear the regular galloping of a 
horse, pulsing in the dark like some muffled pendulum. 

^b. To make recuirent sallies or attacks. 

*851 CmxLa Sterling i, iv (1872) ^joHis studies were., 
pulsing out With impetuous megularity now on this tiact, 
now on that x86s — Fredk, Gi, xx v (1872) IX 89 Such 
chaiguigand recharging, pulsing and repulsing, has there 
been Ibid, vii. *46 Brogho, on the other hand, keeps vio- 
lently pulsing out, lound Feidinand’s flanks. 

4 . irons. To dnve or send out in or by pulses or 
rhythmic beats. 

18x9 Keats Isabella vi. The ruddy tide Stifled his voice, 
and pulsed resolve away. *861 Lowell Washers of Shroud 
11, Pale fireflies pulsed within the meadow-mist Their halos, 
wavenng thistlraowns of light 1876 Mrs, Whitney Sights 
4 Ins* 11 . 111. 37Z Life is not dead, but living? coming 
down and out, always , pulsed into us, not set outside of us 
to ^*ip and define. 

) jPn’lse-COrn. Ohs. rare Also 3 polsoorn. 
[f. Pulse + Corn sb i] « Pulse sbl^ i a, 2 a 
1297 in Rogers Agnc 4- Prices (1866) II. 174/2 (Chedding- 
ton) Polscorn. xssB Warde tr. Alexis' Seer 24 b, All sorles 
ofpulse corne, asi'ease, Beanes, lares, and bitches 
Pulseful (pwlsiliil), a, rare, [f Pulse f + 
-PUL.] Full of pulses, pulsations, or throbbing. 

a x86x D Gray Poet Wks (1874) 193 The partridge cowers 
beside thy loamy flow In pul!>etul tremor. 

Pulseless (p»’ls|les), a. [£. as prec + -less ] 
1 . Having or exhibiting no pulse or pulsation, as 
a body in which the heart has ceased to beat. 

*748 Richardson Clarissa (1810) VIII xxiii. 100 While 
warm, though pulseless, we pressed each her hand with our 
lips. x8aa Shelley Hellas 142 His cold pale limbs and 


pulsele<n aiteries 1875 'RiLDifOXio Sailor's Pocket Bk viii. 
(cd. 2) 302 In shock the injured person lies pale, faint,., 
almost pulseless 

2 . Jig. and gen. Devoid of life, energy, or move- 
ment, void of feeling, unfeeling, pitiless (quot 
1856) ; motionless ; lifeless 
*856 Aytoun Boihwell ii ix, There he stood, the pulseless 
man, The calculating loid x86x E S Klnnedy in 
Passes, etc , Ser. ir I 170 bo often as she came, so often 
there floated on the pulseless au the gentle moan ‘ Mort 
Aratsch' 1873 W S. Mayo Never Again xxxii, Better 
than Joys of pale and pulseless Life, The agony of Strife 
Hence Pulselessness. 

1853 Dunglison Med Lex, PulseUs&ncss, asphyxia, 
1889 Sat, Rev 20 July 83/2 [He] points out the diffeience 
between the meanings of the teims asphyxia and apnoea, 
the former standing for pulselessness and the latter for 
breathlessness, 

II Pulsellum (pHbediJm). Zool, PI -a. [mod. 
L., f. puls-, ppl, stem of pelUre lo drive, after 
Flagellum.] A modified form of flagellum found 
in spermatozoa and certain infusorians, serving to 
propel the body through a liquid medium, 
z88o Kent Infnsona 1 , 429 Among the free-swimming 
monoflagellate Infusoria as at present known, wheie the 
locomotive appendage without exception fulfils dm mg 
natation the lOleof a tiactellum, its recognition by such 
title in contradistinction to a propelling oigan 01 piilbellum 
IS uncalled foi 1885 £ R. Lankbsier in Encyd, But 
XIX 859/1 The flagellum of the Flagellata is totally 
distinct from the pulsellum of the Bacteria. 

Fulshe^ obs form of Polish v. 
fFuleidgre. Obs. Humorous blunder TolPulse. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen IP, ii iv 25 You are in an excellent 
good temperalitie’ yom Pubidge beates as extraordiiiaiib*, 
as heart would desire. 

Ptasific, a. Now tare, [f L puls-tts Pulse 
+ -Eia] Producing or causing the pulse or 
pulsation of the arteries , also, chaiacterired by 
pulsation, pulsatory, throbbing. 

1634 T Johnson tr Parey'\ Chirurg vm. xix. 3i4CriielI 
symptomes doe follow, pulsifique patne, a feaver, rcst- 
lessnesse Ibid, xx, vit. 772 The oppression of the 
vitall and pulbiflck faculty by a cloud of giosse vapours. 
1678 Cudworth Intell Syst x, in, § 17. z6i A pulsifick 
corporeal quality in the substance of the heart lUelf, is 
veiy unphilosophical and absurd 1710 T Fullfr Pharm, 
Extemp, 425 The pulsific Motion or the Blood continually 
thrusting on 1853 Dunglison Med. Lex , Pulsife, that 
which causes or excites pulsation 1897 in Syd Soc Lex 
fPuTslloge. Obs [ad. mocL L. pulsilogium, 
Lpuls-ttsViizm sb 1, after horologium. Horologe.] 
(See quots.) 

[*753 Chamber Cycl Snip , Puhtlogium, a name given 
by authors to a puUe-watcn, or instrument to measure the 
celerity of the pulse ] iBiz Edin, Rev, XX. zSs Sanctono . 
applied the pendulum to determine the quickness of the 
pulse, forming what he called a pulstloge, in which the sti mg 
suspending a ball was gradually shortened, till ils vibiations 
corresponded with the beats 

Pulsimeter (pHsi mftui). [f. L. pulsus 

PuLSEr^.l-h-METER. Cf PULSOMETBR ] An lEStni- 
ment for measuring ihe rate or force of the pulse. 
Also atli tb , as pulstmeter zvaU h, 

2841 m Dungi ISON Med Lex, 1894 Brtt, Med, Jml 
26 May 1x32/1 The advantages claimed foi the ' Pulsimeter’ 
watch are economy of lime, accuracy of lecord. and the 
possibility of taking the pulse m the daik without any 
inconvenience to the patient 

Pu'lsing', vhl sb, [f. Pulse v. + -ino 1.] The 
action of the vb. Pulse : rhythmical beating, throb- 
bing, or flowing. 

1839 Bailey Fesius xix (1852) aSz Ceaseless as the pulsings 
of the blood 1843 Carlyle Past Pr, iii xv, The pulsings 
of his own soul, if he have any soul, alone audible. x8^ 
CvsysecEn Raiders 133, 1 could hear the pulsing of the sea. 
pTl’lsmg, ppU a, [f. as prec. + -INO i*.] That 
beats, throbs, or flows with rhythmic cadence 
ZSS9 Morwvng Evonym 359 This oyll anoynted vpon the 
pulsing veynes, where they appeare moste. 1664 Power 
Exp, Philos, I 4 If you divide the Bee near the necke, you 
shall see the heart beat most lively, which is a while 
pulsing vesicle 1879 Ca^selVs Teclin, Educ, IV. 250/2 The 
pulsing torient rushes through the arteries. 

Pulsion (p»*lj 3 u) '^oi^rare. [oA.'L, pttlsio, 
-bn-em, n. of action from pell-ire, puls- to dnve, 
push.] The action of dnving or pushing. In 
first quot., the beating of the pulse, 

*634 T. Johnson tr. Parefs Chirurg, v, iii. (1678) J07 
There may ensue, a deadly inteiceptlon of the pulsion of 
the brain. *656 tr, Hobbes' Elem, Philos (1B39) 214 One 
motion IS pulsion or diiving, another traction or drawing 
Pulsion, when the movent makes the moved body go before 
It , and traction, when it makes it follow 1731 S' Hales 
Siat, Ess, I, XIX If this great quantity [of sap] veie carried 
up by pulsion or trusion, 1836-48 B, D. Walsh Ansioph,, 
Clouds 1. iv. Pulsion, and prension. 

attnb x8^ Allbuti s Syst Med, III. 363 Acquired mal- 
formations (of the oesophagus]— Pressuie pouches... pha- 
ryngeal pouches, pbaryngoceles, pulsion diverticula. 

(p2^’lsiv),r*. NowrGTiJ, [f. L./m/J', 
ppl. stem of ^lUtlre to dnve, imijel + -IVE.] 

1 . Having the quality of driving or impelling; 
constraining, compelling ; impulbive ; propulsive. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev, iv, in, What I heie speake 
is forced from my lips By the pulsive stiaine of conscicjux, 
a 1687 Petty Treat, Naval Philos 1. 1. § 85 The Tractive 
and FuKive forces upon swimming Bodiec. x88. R. G. 
H[ill] Voices m Solitude 83 The whirl of the wheels went 
on at length Wilh the pulsive strain of their started strength, 
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PUIiSOMETEB, 

1 2 Beating or throbbing as the heart, etc. Obs, 

x6zz J, Tavwr (Water PO Cortai*s Cominend Wlcs. u. gi/i 
Such a straine That shall euen crackemypalsiue pia mater 
In warbUng thy renownc by land and water 1630 — Descr 
Mnff, Poelty ibid. a48/a In. end my puhiue braine no Art 
aflfoords, To mint or stamp, or forge new coyned words, 

Fnlsometer (p^lsp'Dai-taj). [meg f. L puU 
sus Pulse ^ + -metjee, after barometer^ etc,] 

1. =PULSIMBTBB, 

1838 Maynb Ex/os^ Lex i Ptthometmntj term for an 
instrument for measuring or calculating the variations of 
the pulse a pulsometer, 

2 A name for a kind of steam-condensing 
vacuum-pump, with two chambers so arranged 
that^ the steam is condensed in, and the water 
admitted to each alternately • so called from the 
pulsatory action of the steam Also pulsometer 
pump, (Not being a measuring' instrument, it is 
preferably called pulsator.) 

187s Knight Diei Meek , Pulsameterj , .a form of vacuum 
pump. z88r Meckanical World 24 Dec, Advt , The Pulso- 

meter y — ^ . ^ 

aSeph 

tubular 

and two puls 


meter Engineering Company Limited. xSgx Daily ^ News 
* -^be water is heated by means of a horizontal 

tubular boiler, a six-horse power engine, a centrifugal pump, 
Md two pulsometer pump*). 1900 F, 1 , Bullen Idylls of 
Sex 265 My heart worked like a pulsometer. 
fPu'lsOr. Ohs, rarer^K [agent-n from L 
pellirej puls- to drive, impel : see -OR 2 .] One 
who or that which drives or impels 
1666 J, Smith Old Am (1676) 242 The great artery is to 
us the most apparent Pulsor, we can feel the blood to be 
forced along its Cavity, 

Pulaslie. obs. form of Polish v, 

Fult, parallel form of Pilt v, and sb. Ohs 
Fultaceous (p^ltf^Jas),®. [f, 'L.puls.pult- 
em pap, pottage + -aceotis ] 

1. Oi the nature or consistency of pap or of a 
poultice ; soft, semi-fluid, pulpy. 

1668 PAil. Trans, HI. 751 He first denyeth, that the 
T«tes are glandulous or puUaceous. 1738 Stuart ibid, 
aL. 327 a soft white pultaceous Matter. 1835-8 Todds Cycl 
AiMi, I, 71/1 In infancy the brain is extremely soft, almost 
pultaceoi^ 1896 AUbtiifs Syst, Med I 403 J^ltaceous or 
e^ solid food may he remancably well borne, 

2. Of the nature or class of pulse. 
iTtfa tr. BuscAtng^s Syst, Geog, III. 667 Barley, peas and 

other pultaceous grain. 

Pultar, -er, etc., Pulterer, Piilt(e)rie, obs. 
forms of PoDLTBB, etc. 

Pultas, obs. or dial, form of Poultice 
fPudter. Obs,rare'~‘K 

In quot. prob^ an error for pulire. Poultry, fowls (Tlie 
whole passage is composed in the language of fdconry. and 
some of the allusions are obscure ) 

1^99 I*AMOl. Ricfu Redeles ii. 165 But|»eblemyed boynard 
rot his rofTS s^l. Where punaileis puller was pynnyd 
rail one, be &wcon to ffloter and fllussh ffor anger, 
bounde bat be hagge krote, 

Pultes, •088, -ice, obs. or diM if* rouLTiCB, 
t Pulti'floal^ a. Ohs, rare^^, X, puls,pult- 
em pottage + -pic+ -al ] 

*6 ^ Blouot Glossogr^ PulUfical^ .wherewith Pottage, 
Pap, or such like meat is made. ’ 

Piatis(e, -OSS, Pultre. Piiltron(e, -oon, 
•owne, obs. if Poultice, Poultry, Poltbook 
tPults. Ohs, rare, [app. ad. xsitAX,, pultes 
any victuals prepared by boilihg (Du Cange), pi 
of 1^ puls, pultam pap, pottage (see Pulse sb a) • 
poil<e 'grewell, battre, or pap’ 
(Florio).J Soft boiled food, pap, pottaee, 

C1550 Lloyd Healih S y, Geue vnto the pacient 
Igro pennye weightes of bay bens made to pouder wjth a soft 
or polls, without doubt the pacyent shalbeiridc hola 

II Pultun (p»*lt«?n). E, Jnd, Also pultan, 
-on, -oon. mmbipaltan, ad. Tamil and Telugu 
pa^alanf ad £ng. heUiahoft (the Eng word having 
been first adopted in Southern ludia).] A regi- 
ment of infantry in India. ^ 

1800 Wellington in Gunv Desp (1834) Lax* j shall 
probably destroy some campoos and pultans, which have 
'been indiscreetly pushed aerbss the Kibtna, * 


WU. * Jtlll 

Bareilly 

J,^®lu(p«la). [Hawaiian] A line yellowish 
alky v^table wool obtained from the base of 
me leaf-stalks of the Hawauan. tree-fema Ctio- 
itmi memma, C. ciamssot, and C. glatuum. 

th.?? Trade, Pudu, a speara of brown 

UuMle-down imported from the Sandwich islande to^ 

WsStew&^^efXasoft^daL^lf' 

in IS armes, ac peter I it nas but is pulueie, 

t Fuiver, sb, Obs. [ad. L pulver-em (nom 
pulvts') powder, dust] Powder, dost. ^ 

* 5 °* Atkynson tr, De Imitatime III, iy, 204 Good lorde 

. m but puker & asshes, i5« Stewart Cron Scat (Rolls) 
In puJuer small gartiBjrne tbame euene one. 155^ 


am but 
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A, M tr. Gabelliouer's Bh Physteke aS/i Mixe these pr»- 
iiominated pulvers addinge heerunto the Sugei 

b Pulver Wednesday = Ash-Wednesday. 
CI4S4 Agnes Paston in P, Lett, 1, 270 Wretyn at Nor- 
wycne on Pulver Wedenesday, 

+ Fu Iver, V, Obs [ad. L pulver-dre, f. pul- 
vtr- \ see jirec,] irons. To reduce lo powder, to 
pulveiize. Hence Ivered^/. «.,tPu Ivering 

vbl, sh,j sprinklmg of ashes ; pulvartng day. Ash 
Wednesday. 

163X G Sandys Omds Met, vii (1626) 129 As pulvered 
flints led, 3632 lime of flints] infumebt under ground By 
spiinkled water fire conceive. 1754 T Gardner Hist 
Dtamtch 193 On pulvenng Days, when Disposition of the 
said Lands was made but not conflimed till St. Nicholas’s 
Day 1778 [implied in PulvererJ 
FuIveraBle (p» IverabU), a [f as prec vb. 
+ -ABLE ] Capable of being crushed or ground 
down to powder; pulvenzable. 

3657 Physical Diettf Pttlverahhi haid things (as oyster- 
shells) brought to pouder, 1680 Bovle Produc them 
Pnne, IV, X67 Some hquid substances aflbrded by wounded 
plants, that, turned into consistent and pulverable bodie<s 
1789 Nicholson in Phil Iratts LXXIX. 274 If a little 
mercury be added to melted zinc, it renders it easily 
pulverable. 1869 J E, Halliday in Student XI 228 Trap- 
rock, very soft and pulverable, 

FulveraceOUS (p 27 lver^ij 3 s), a, Bot, and 

Zool [f h.pulver-em powder, dust + -ACBOUS,] 
Covered or sprinkled with, powder ; pulveiulent. 

1864 Gray in Webster, 

t Fulverain. Obs, [Corruption of P'r. pulv&m 
(<ri6oo in Littre), « It, poive}tnOj i,polvere ~L 
ptilverem powder ] A powder-horn, esp. one for 
piimmg-powder. 1890 m Cent. Did 

fFu’lTeral, a. Ohs. rare [f. L, puVver-em 
PuLVEB sb, + -AL.J In the state of powder, 

1657 Tomlinson Reuods Disp 178 Solid or piUverall, 
which must be snuffed up 

tPu’lverate, v, Obs. [f L pulverdt-, ppl 
stem of pulverdre to powder: cf. Pulver v’\ 
irons. To reduce to powder, to pulverize. ' 

, G. Sandys Trav 65 They Utter them in their owne 
dung, first dried m the Suiine and puluerated 3657 Tomlin- 
son Renods Disp 6q Some cannot be so exactly pulverated 
by beating 

Fulveration (p^lverfffjsn) [ad. L pulvera^ 
tibn-em, n, of action f. pulverdre , see prec] Re- 
duction to powder or dust , pulverization. 

1623 CocKERAM, Puhteraiion, a heating into powder, *733 
Toll Harse-Hcetn^Hu^, y, 43 No further than the Hoe- 
Flow could turn it up, and help it in its Pulveration *866 
C W, HoshYNS t7caM. Ess 103 The deep and perfect 
pulveration of the soil. r 

JfFiiIveratores(p»Iv^i^Jto 9 riz),j^ pi, Ornith. 
[mod L , pL of pulverdior, agent-n. from L 
pulverdre to powder, m Y . pulvdrateurs (Bnffon 
577^) ] Birds which habitually roll themselves 
in the dust, as the Rasores 
i* F^yeratricidus (p^lveratn/ss), a, Obs. 
p mod.L pulverdtnx, -trfe-em (see next) + -lous.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of birds that 
roll themselves in the dust, 

1661 Lovell Hist, Amm ^ Min Intiod., Birds, which 
^ ^hePeacocit, japoman,and 
^iliuirhby s Ormth iil 11 371 The colour 
D comes near to that of pulveratncious birds 

iarilniw VmJIi “®r ” 3i3/i Pulveratncious [is] an 

earthly kind of colour, mouse colour Ibid, Puhieratri- 
ceous^ covered with a dusty colour, 

jP^yepatrix (p»lv«r/i talks). Omtih rare. 
Pl.-atri*ces. [mod.L., fern, oipulverdtor, agent-n. 
ixom pulverdte to powder (sc. avis bird): in F, 

(^'ttre).] A bird which cleanses 
Itself bj wallowing m dust 
Cf Aristotle's leopierTifeat, Htsi An a 49 a, to, 

8 Oct , Ray remarks that birds of 
the Galium oider, as cocks and hens, partridges and 
/Sw&.ralniM, such w dost themfelves . 
Common house-spatiows are great putveratrices, beinu 
^ grovelling and wallowmg in dusty roads 

t JMv 0 *reous, fz. Obs rare'^^ [f X.,piUvere-‘ 
dugy (f pulver-em powder, dust) + -oua ] 

*656 Blount, Pnlvereom, dusty, of dust, full of dust 

tPuTverer* Obs.rare. [f, Pulver z». + -er 1.1 
A pulverizer, an instrument for pulverizing the soil. 

1778 [W Marshall] Agnc, Direst 54 note. If 

used as a Pulverer and CompressOT of fallows, this acting 
Bar ought to be set deeper ' ® 

Fulvcrescencd (piPivere’sens). Bot, [f, as 
next-h see -ence.] Incipient powden- 
ness; tendency to become powdery 

^ Grevillb Sc, Cryptog FloiayL 33B Hoary, 

P^v-erescent (pulv&e-sent), « [f L. pulver- 

Tendmgtofamntop^der, 


heist's*®'" TVrtW XCV l681t^vas.,foundlo 

fine ore of iron m a pulverescent state 

jPujyerlleiitous, obs. f, Pulvebuleittoub, 
irTilverme (pz^dvenn). Also -in. [Cf- It 
dust, fine powder.] Ashes of baW ' 


PULVERIZED. 

1836 in Smart 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Ptdverine, 
bariTla ashes 

Fulverizable (p^dveioizabT), a, [f Pulver- 
ize V, + -ABLE. So ¥ pulvdrisahle (Littre) ] Cap- 
able of being pulverized or reduced to powder. 

1660 tr Paraulsud Arc/tidoxts 11 60 Boll them until th^ 
are piilverisable 1794 G Adams Nat ^ Exp Philos, I 
XI 462 An enithy pulvenzable matter GX865 J Wyldk in 
Ctre, Sc, I. 18/2 Tin becomes pulveiisaole at high 
temperatures. 

t Fu. Ivenzate, fpl a, Obs, [ad. pulverizdt-us, 
pa. pple. of late L. pulvet tzdi e to Pulverize ] 
I?ulverized, reduced to powder 
147* Ripley Comp Alch xi.vi in Ashm. (1652) 182 Lyke 
as Saffron when yt ys pulvcryzate. 

t Fulverizate, Z* Obs, [f ppl. stem of late 
L. see piec ] trans «= Pulverize. 

1597 A M. tr Gmltemeau's Pr Chimrg ^gh/i That all 
these Pouldeis be veiye dimmuUye pulvensated *599 — 
tr. Gabelhouer^s Bl Physteke i/a Pulvensato it verye 
smalle, *604-13 R Cawdrey Table Alph,, Pnluerisated, 
beaten or bioken into dust, 01 powder 

Pulverization {jpvlvmize^ Jon), [n. of action 
f lateL pulverizdretopvibftx\v& : cf. Y.pulvirisa- 
tion (Oudiii 1643) ] 

1. The action of pulverizing ; reduction to the 
state of powder or dust. 

[1657 Physical Diet , PulverteaiioHy bringing to pouder ] 
*658 Pi2iLLii>s, a breaking to dust, a reducing 

into powder. *763 Milis Pract Hush, H 197 Brought Lo 
that state of pufveiization, in winch alone plants can thrive 
well *846 J Baxter Libi Pi act Agrtc, II 64 Rains, 
alternate frosts, and thaws, greatly ahsist its pulvciiMlion* 
b. iechn. The separation (of a liquid) into nniiute 
particles, as spray 

i86* N, Syd Soe Vear-Bk. Med, 207 Method of rendering 
Medicated Liquids Respirtible by Pulven^ation, *863 Ibid, 
421 Pulveruation of liquids for Therapeutic Purposes. 

O.Jig Crushing morally, reducing to nullity, 
utter demolition (of arguments, statements, etc ). 

1B73 Mobley Rousseau II. i. 42 This criticism .marks a 
beginning of true democracy, as distinguislied from ihe 
mere pnlveusation of aristocracy, *884 CUr, World 13 Mar, 

102/^ The comnlete niilvefiiintinn nP *1... 


tion two pages and a *par ’. 

2. concr A pulverized iiroduct or material. 

tfg6 in' Coltwtbus (Ohio) Dispatch *8 Mar 11/3 The 
pulverizations gradually find a place on the lowest levels of 
the ocean. 

Fulverizator (psP’lv^ioizffftar). [Agent-noun 
from late L. pulventdte to pulverize : 50 luod.K. 
pulvinsateur (Litlre)] An lustrument for re- 
duciiig to powder; also, an apparatus for scatter- 
ing powder or ejecting liquid in the form of spray. 

TrtT Tl' 1 U nu H -mi.xIaw 


out m Russia for injectors or pulverisatoKi. 

Pulverize (pUdroiz), v, [ad late L, 
puherizare, or V. pulveriser (Pare idth c.), 
ipolveitser ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. I., pulver- 
em, see Pulver j^.] 

1. trans. To reduce to powder or dust ; to com- 
minule, to triturate. Also rejl, 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nichotafs Voy, 11 xxii- 60 b, A 
drugge . which beii^ puluerised and tempered in water, 
they rubbe vppon, .the Iwdye. 1605 Sylvester Du Barias 
The a^ous Prophet with ju^t fury 
movd pulverizd their Idol, exw ftiisoN Sch, Art u. 
00 Let It drv. and then nnlv^fiv* *0x0 


™ Awvji J. XUARIIHEAU JSSS, XI 

giound of life was pulverixing itself away. 

b techn To divide (a liqiud) into minute 
particles or spray. 

1 X*. Stroke after «.troke with 

the tide^ he plied, Foil’d the hoar Fiend and pulverued 

2 Jig, To demolish or destroy, to break down 
utterly ; to ' smash \ 

*• Vtm sboit Feel 
bave iron hammeis To pulverue rcbeilioii* 
Between both which 
Church pulverlecd 
irMay^i^i Which, hkea clap of thimder, 
has pulverized chimencaLi hopes *864 L H. Newman 

<«“ battalion., .wet* .puIvoriMa and 
driven bdti^skdter partly anions the defen^ntb 
D. To dissipate in minute portions, rare, 

Hamilton Discuss, (185a) 373 The respunsi- 
leiTndiwd^aSs amongaimsing multitude of rSune. 

3. tntr To crumble or fall to dust; to become 
disintegrated. Also fig, 

A ^ 

a dust-L^ rarea *890 in Cent, Dkt 

Heaw Jj^averized ppU a ; Pa-lwSaing vld, 
sb.zxx^ppl^a, 

***^3 urst^fptart'e Rabelaisi tu^ xjudv* 3 ^ Tlutt,«|mt- 
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vertzed Dose 1727 De For HtsUA^^ar iv (1B401 29 The 
man that hved there must be dried up sufficiently for pul- 
verising *765 A Dickson Treat Agnc, (ed 2) 363 Manures 
aie found to eiiiich the best pulverised soil. 1832 Carlyle 
Death Goethe (1857) The wrecks and pul- 

veiised rubbish of ancient things. 1832 Planting 37 (Libr. 
Usef Knowl.) The pulvei izing action of the sun and air. 

Pulverizer (pjoTvcroizo^). [f Pulvebizb v. 
-H-ebI.] One who or that winch pulvenzes; an 
instrument or machine that reduces to powder; 
also techn, one that reduces a liquid to spray, 

1836 Pfoser^s Mag XIII 724 The higli conseivative. 
Fr.isei ! the pulvciisei of Voluntaryism, Radicalism, and 
Popery 1 X847 Illustr Lotui News 24 July 58/1 For the 
best subsoil pulveriser, 10, 1875 H w alton ZJzj Lyex% 
There arc also spray-producing douches absurdly named 
water pulvcrwers. 1B88 Pall Mall G, 23 May la/x TJie 
crushing of the ores by the pulverizei. 

Pulverous (p^’lvcras), a, [f. L, pttlver-em 
clusl + -oua.] Powdery; dusty. 

1778 [W Marshall] Minutes Agric*^ Digest 24 Soils 
arc stilF or light ; that is, tenacious or pulverous 1864 
Sala in Dailey fel. 13 Oct, The tioes and the herbage were 
powdered thick with pulverous particles 

Fulve'rulence. [f. as next, as if from a L. 
^pulvemknita ; ‘ice -enob ] Dustiness, powder 
*727 Bmley vol 11, Pnlvemlence^ dustiness. *837 J, T 
Smiui tr / tenths Mortars 131 This movement is obliged to 
be subdivided into an infinite number of partial contrac* 
tions, whence arises pulverulence. 

^Pulverulent (p»lveTh?lent), a. [f. L. pul- 
vmihnt’^m dusty, f. pulver-em dust, powder ; see 
-LENT. So mo^*i\ptMrulent (1801 in Littrd).] 

1 . Consisting of or having the form of powder or 
dust; powdery. 

1656 Blount Glossogr^y Puheruleni^ dusty, of dust, full of 
dust. x8o6 Sawders Mineral Pi^aiers I 20 The glutinous 
part of wheat flour, [which la] dry and pulverulent 
Limdley Nat, Syst. Pot. 316 In Lycopodium the 
pulverulent theem occupy the upper ends of the shoots 1883 
Aihemum xi Aug, 183/2 The announcement by M, Spring 
that a pressure of 5^000 atmospheres caused pulverulent 
matters to aggregate into ciy'italline masses, 

2 . Coveied with powder or dust ; dusty, spec, in 
Entom. and Bot, 

X744 Akensiub Poet^ On shelves pulverulent, majestic 
stands His library 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 
275 Putaemlent. .covered with veiy minute powder like 
scales. x8a8 R. K. Grlville So. Crypt, hlora. Vl. 338 Peri- 
thecia .white and pulvei ulent, 

3 Of very sligiiL cohesion ; crumbling to dust. 
X794 Sullivan ViefW Nat I 500 Calcareous stone is also 
found m the pulveiulent form; and of this kind is chalk, 
x8xx PiNKPRiON Petialogy II 38X Ashes, sand, and light 
pulver uleiiL scoi is xBsd Carpenter Mtcrose 373 A thaUus 
which has no very defined limit, and which, in consequence 
of the yeiy slight adhesion of its component cells, is said to 
be ♦pulverulent’. 1B82 Gcikib JeMk Geol 11 11 111.91 
A rock is said to be pulverulent, when it readily falls to 
powder 

4 . rulvenziiig. rare, etrofieous 
1864 UusKiN Arrows MC/iace (iBBo) I 260 The pulve- 
rulent elTect [on masses of stone] of original precipitation to 
glacier level from two or three thousand feet above. 

6, Of buds . Characterized by or addicted to 
lying or rolling in the dust 
x8a8 lu Webster x86g Gillmore tr Piguiet^s Kept ^ 
Ui>ds^. 410 Partiidges have, like the Quad, the pulverulent 
instinct. 

Hence PulveTiUentOy adv.^ in a powdery or 
dusty manner, t Falverule ntous a. (in quot. 
pulveri-), pulverulent. Ohs. rare. 

1640 Parkinson Theai. Bot. 1594 We have many sorts 
[of myrrh] , .great and small, fat and dry, pulverilentous like, 
pale and more red. x8ax W. P C Barton Phi aN.A mer. 
I 1x3 Corolla pulverulently rough witliin. 
Pulve'rulous, a. rare. [Prom pulvenUent^ 
with change of sulhx,] * Pulvbbulbnt* 
x84x Brands Chem. (eti. s) 3>9 About an ounce of the 
vitreous acid (not the opaque or pulverulous) should be 
dissolved in three ounces of the acid , , « 

PulvU (p» Ivil), sb. arch. Also 7 polvil, 8 
pulvllle, -lie. [ad \\,.polvi§lio see PuLViLioJ 
Cosmetic or perfumed powder for powdering the 
wig or perfuming the person. 

xtex Islington Wells 13 Saluted by the Fiagrancy Of 
Powder de Orange, Jesmine, Pulvi], or something else 
<xx693 Urquhart's Rabelais iii. xlvi 375 Great L^ies . 
with their , . l-'olvil, Postdlo’s and Cosmeticks xyoo Farqu- 
iiAii Constant Couple i 1, How many pound of Pulvil must 
the B’ellow use in sweetening himself^m the smell of I^ps 
and Tobacco ? a 1774 Flrgusson Burlesque Elegy vi, The 
huge wig, in formal curls arrayed, With pulvile pregnant 
b. transf. Applied to snuff, also, any impalp- 
able powder, as magnesia. 

1806-7 J, Bbresford Miseries Hum. Lt/e xrx. Farewell 
Snuff 1, The precious pulvil from Hibernia's shore 1807 
Edm. Rev. aI. 117 Adding hut a little of the water at a 
time and carefully and paUently rubbing it up with the re- 
fractory pulvil , . , 

0. attrih. OT ndj. Ofpeilume; I'cifumed. 

1690 Sof^s Costume (Percy Soc ) 1B7 To play at ombre, 
or basset. She a rfch pulvil purse must get. 

[f prec,] To powder 

or perfume with pulvil Hence f Pudvilled jW/. a. 

1700 Congreve Way of World iv. 1, Have you puTvill’d 
the Cowman and Postilion that they may not stink of thu 
Stable when Sir Rowland comes by ? a 1704 T. Brown Sat 
agst. Woman too The sooty negro, and the pulvill d beau, 

II FulvHiO) -villio Cpulvrl^G), Ohs. exc, /Ini. 


[a. It, pohiigUo fine or subtile powder, cosmetic 
powder, deriv. of polve,po/vere powder ] * PuLViXi 
1675 Wycherley Comtiy Wife iv i, I have dressed jou 
. and spent upon you ounces of essence and pulvillio 
1711 Addison Sped No 63 r 3 The Flowers perfumed the 
Air with Smells of Incense, Amber-greese, and Pulvillios 
1847 Lytton Eunetta 1. 1, His vest of silk showing a pro- 
fusion of frill, slightly sprinkled with the pulvilio of his 
favouiite maitinique. 1892 Ld Lmovi Ntfig Poppy s 23s 
Thejeuell'd box Wherein he earned his pulvilio. 

atinb 1676 Wycherley Plain Dealer 11 1, Since you 
have these two Pulvillio Boxes, these Essence Bottles [etc J 
X90X Guy Boothby My Indian Queen i, The multitude of 
patch and pulvillio boxes 

PuTvilized, ppl a. [f. Pulvil sb + -izb -i- 
-ED.] Powdered and perfumed with pulvilio. 

X788 Burns Lei, P. Ihll Lett (1887) 172 The pulvilised, 
feathered, pert coxcomb, is so disgustful in my nostril that 
my stoniacli turns. 

Pulvi’Uap, a. [f. 'L.puhilUus little cushion + 
-ab.] Of or pertaining to a pnlvillus; cnshion- 
llke, pad-bke. xSgo in Cent, Did 

PulviHe, Pulvillio : see Pulvil, PaiviLio 
II Pulvillus (prlvrliis). [Lp, contr. from 
vtnul-usf dim, of puivmtts cushion ] 

1 A little cushion; in Snrgery^ see quot, 1897. 

[1693 tr. Blnncaids Phys Did. (ed 2I, Puhnlh, the 

same ynxhSplema ] 1706 Piiii lips, a little Pillow, 

or Cushion ; also a Bolster us’d by Sui geons in dressing 
Wounds 1897 Syd Soc, Lex , Pulvillus^ a small cushion 
or pillow. In Siugery. a small olive-shaped mass of lint 
used for plugging deep wounds. 

2 . Entom. A cnshion-like process on the feet of 
an insect, by winch it can adhere to a vertical 
surface as a wall, or in an inverted position to n 
ceiling or the like ; a foot-enshion, 

X826 Kirby & Sp Entomol III xxxui 386 Pnhnlh. , 
cushions of short hairs very closely set ; or of membiane, 
capable of being inflated, or very sofl- , or concave plates, 
which coyer the underside, or their apex, of the four first 
joints of the Manus or Tarsus, Ibid, xxxv. 676 These 
organs are furnished with a sucker 01 pulvillus 1835 
Kirby Hab, ^ Inst. Anim, II. xvii isg The pulvilh or 
foot cushions of flies, 1904 Bni. Med. /ml 17 Sept 666 
Hence Pulvi Uiform a Entom.^ icsembling a 
ljulvillus, cushion-like. 

II Fulvinar (p»lv9i nai), sh. Also 6 -are. [a. 
L. pulvtnar a couch, orig, neuter pulvVndre of 
pttlvTndrts adj., f, pttlvm-tts cushion, pillow.] 

1 . Rom, Anlttj. A couch or cushioned seat of the 
gods ; also, the cushioned seat in the circus. 

x6oo Holland Ltvy v. lu 213 In that one high feast and 
solenuie dinner of lupitei, can a Pdvinar be celebrated, 01 
a sacred Table be spied and furni<ibed in any place, but in 
the Capitoll ? 1600 — Sueion. 60 Himselfc oehelde the 
Cn ceian Games .sometime out of the Pulvinar, sitting there 
with his wife ouely and children 1850 Leiicii tr G 
MUlUPs Am* Art % 290 (ed. 2) 323 The ornaments of the 
spina of the Roman Circus, among others the pulvinar. 

2 Surg A small pillow or cushion , sometimes, 
a medicated cushion or pad. ? 06 s. 

XS99 A. M, tr Gahelhouers Bh. Physlche 53/2 But an 
hower theraller applye this little pulvinare on thyE^eb 
x8xx Iloopet^s Med Dictfulvinar , a medicated cushion, 
1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

0. Anal. The posterior inner tubercle of the 
optic thalamus. 

x886 in CasseWs Encycl Did, 1890 H Gray Anai (ed. 
J2) 685 Its posterior extremity, internally forms a well- 
maiked prominence, the posterior tuheicle or pulvinar 
1899 Almitt's Syst. Med Vll, 337 A case of symmetrical 
softening of the pulvinai. 

b. The cushion of fat by which the nou-articular 
part of the acetabulum 15 filled up. 

Pulvinar (pjulvoi naj), rr, [ad L puhtnaV’ts*. 
see prec ] Of or pertaining to a pulvinus. 

1883 Saence I. 179/x The pulvinar parenchyma is com- 
posed in greater part of flnely porous cells. 

So Pulvina xlan a. [f, L. pti/oindri-s or publin- 
an-xAr + -AK], cushion-like, pulvinated. 

axBB6 SiaS. Ferguson Ogham Inscnpt. (1887) 31 The 
casts of these pulvinanan cope-stones .exhibit many im- 
perfections, 

Pulvinate (p«? Ivini^l), a [ad. L. pulvtndHts 
made into or like a cushion, f. piiMn-tis cushion • 
see -ATE 2. loF.pulvinf, Cotgr. i6n ] Pillowy, 
cushioii-like, pulvinar ; mBot. ^d,Entom., cushion- 
shaped, swelling or bulging like a cushion. 

1824 R K (jVLZVSU.-a Flora Edm 2'isG[runmd\pulvi<‘ 
naia^ stems short, pulvinate. x8a6 Kirby & Sp Entomol 
IV. xlvi 328 Puivmatef when 111 consequence of being de- 
pressed m one place, it seems to puif out in another 1863 
Berkpley Brit* Mosses Gloss., forming cushion- 

like masses. 

Hence Pulvinately adv , Bot.^ in a pulvinate 
manner. Also Pulviaia to- comb, form, as pulvi- 
ncUo-echinulaie adj., echinulale andpartlypulvmate. 

1890 Cent Did , Pulvinately. 1846 Dana Zooph (1848) 
415 Surface pulvinato-echinulate. 

Pulvinated (p» Ivin^ited), a. [as prec. + -ED.] 

1 . Arch. Swelling or bulging ; especially applied 
to a frieze having a convex face. 

*773 J Noorthouck^w^ ZpErfw 508 It has the pulvinated 
or swelling freeze. xSxy Rickman Arckit, (1848) 30 It was 
once the custom to work the Ionic fneze projecting like a 
torus .When thus formed it is called pulvinated 1831 
PrasePs Mag, IV 281 The curvilinear, or pulvinated frieze 
occurs in not a single Giecian example. 1850 Lbitch tr. 


I C. O. Muller's Anc Art§ 223 (ed 2) 219 The shaft either 
diminished in a right line or pul\inated 

2 . Bol Having a pulvinus. 

x88o C. & F Darwin Movent. PI X13 With pulvinated 
leaves (1. e. those piovided with a pulvinus] their periodical 
movements depend on the cells of the pulvinus alteinately 
Branding more quickly on one side than on the other 

0 Eniom = Pulvinate a 

1858 M AVNE Lex. Pulvtnatus . Entomol Applied 

by Kirby to the prothorax when, being depressed at one 
point. It appears swoln out at another . pulvinated. 
Pulviuiform (p27lvi a. [ad. mod. 

1j. pnivtmform ts, f. L pulvtn-tis cushion + -FOiiar. 
So motl.i puhtmfomie ] Cushion-sliaped. 

1858 Maynl Lex i Puhnni/of mtSi .pulvmiform. 

Pulviuule (pt>dvini«l). Bot [ad. L puIvT- 
ntil-uSf dim. of pulvm-tis cushion, pillow, bank. 
(Also used in L foim )] 

1 . One of a number of exciescences, sometimes 
like minute trees, using from the thallus of lichens 
X858 Maynd Expos Lex t Pulvinula..texxa. by Acharius 
for fllaments, . often imitating small bushe<i or cushions, 
which are raised fiom the superior surface of the thallus 
of certain lichens, as the Pm mehaglomulfei a . a pulvinule. 
2 A heap of naked spores 

2874 Cooke Fungi (X875) 39 There is great variability in 
the compactness of the spores in the son, or pulvtnulcs. 
Ibid Z44 The winter spores are in solid pulvinules 

11 Pulvinus (p*?lv9i n^s). BoL [L. pulvinus 
cushion, pillow.] Any cushion-like swelling or 
expansion of a stem or petiole ; esp. a protuber- 
ance or enlargement at the foot of the petiole of 
some leaves, when large, turgid, and contractile, 
forming a special organ for movement of the leaf. 

1857 Hesfrey Bot. § 77 In woody Dicotyledons thci e is 
generally a little protuberance under the acatrix, which is 
termed the puhnnns. x88o C. & F Darwin Movent PI 
3X2 The summit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
cu*)liion, or joint (as this oigan has been vai lously called), 
like that with which many leaves are provided 1906 
Aihenoenm 23 June 768/3 hlimosa..has in its pulvinus a 
structure whicli allows of the free play of the leaf. 

Pu'lviulume. Ornith [ad mod.L. pulvi- 
piusna, f. L. pnivt-s dust + plttma plume, feather,] 
Powder-down 

X890 CoucB Field ^ Gen, OrnHhol X29 Such plumulm, 
fiom being always dusted over with dry scurfy exfoliation, 
are called powder-dmun, I call them pulviphimes 

t Pulvi’SCle. Obs.rarc'^^. Ij, pulvtscttl- 
tis^ -um small dust, dim of pulvts dust ] A fine 
powder, a dust, 

1599 A. M, tr GabelhouePs Bh, Physiche 62/1 Take Rue, 
Betonye [etc.] .make heeiofaflne pulviscle, and use it with 
your mcates 

II Pulwar (pJt> Iwaj). E. Xnd. Also pulvmar, 
ptilwah, [Hindi palwdr'] A light keelless 
native boat used oa the rivers of Bengal, * carrying 
some 12 to 15 tons^ (Yule). 

1765 Holwbll Hist Events, etc. 1. 69 We observed a boat 
making for Patna . the commandant dispatched two light 
pulwaars after her X793 W, Hodges Trav India 39 Besides 
this boat, a gentleman ts usually attended by two others; 
a pulwah for the accommodation of the kitchen, and a smaller 
boat X798 S. WiLCOCKE m Naval C/troit. (1799)11 63 They 
have another kind of boats, which they call puewahs These 
are very long, low, and narrow. .They are sculled instead 
of being rowed x86o C Grant Riirul Lfe Bengal 7 The 
Pulwar IS a small description of native travelling boat, of 
neater build, and less rusticity of chaiacter. 
tPiiwere, obs. f. Pillivbii, pillow-case, pillow, 
tfxato Will Pale»'ne6qz He wend to haue lau^t pat ladi 
loueu m armes; & chpte to him a pulwere. 

Puly (pit'll), a. [f. Pule v. -i- -y.] Given lo 
puling; whining; sickly 
ax688 BunyaN Solomon's Temple Spu itualieed \i The 
church of Christ is of herself a very sickly puely thing. 
x86x Sala in Temple Bar Mag III. 25 The puly shabby 
piety which prompts some people.. to be perpetually 
scrawling begging fetters to Heaven. 

tPuly, He^.j var. of Poly (Cf. Puliol.) 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (154*) 60 Digestiues of fleume. 
Per&ely .Sinuy, Puly, Maioiam, Peniroyall. 

Pulyal, -yol, var. Puliol Ohs. 

1 Pulypyk. Ohs. ? Some sort of pickax ; cf, 
pok-pthc s. V, Pole 1 5 c 

X360-6X Durham Ace Rolls (Sui tees) 562 In uno pulypyk 
emptjpro minera de Hcwoi ih. 

Pn1ysh(e, obs. form of Polish v. 

Puka-oii (pulzaioil). A fixed oil obtained 
from the seeds of the Physic- nut {Curcas purgam 
or Jatropha Curcas), a native of Tropical America, 
but now generally cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tnes for the oil, which, is used in medicine as a 
purgative, as well as for various domestic purposes 
x866 /ml Royal Soc Aits 17 Aug 634/2 Fulsa Oil.— 
Under this name, a considerable commerce is earned on 111 
the Cape de Verd Islands, in the oil obtained fiom the seeds 
of the yairepha Curcas^ a euphorbiaceous plant About 
350,000 bushels of the seed are gathered and exported 
annually to Portugal, where the oil extracted is call^ pur- 
queira oil, and is used principally for burning. 

Puma (piaZ'ma). [a Sp. pumet (pw’ma), a. 
Peruv.^/;idf ] A large American feline quadruped, 
Eelis ccncolor^ also called Cougar 
1777 Robertson Hist. Avter iv, (1783] 11 17 The Puma 
and Jaguar, its [America’s] fiercest beasts of prey, which 
Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers; 
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possess neither the undtonted courage of the former, nor 
the ravenous ciuelty of the latter 1845 Darwin t'njf, I/aL 
XU. (1879) Puma, or South American Lion, is not 

uncommon. 1898 C. F, Lummis Mextco xiv 164 The proper 
name of the American lion to>day is Puma ; and that is an 
Inca word that Fizano found in the Fifteen-thirties among 
the Andes The animal has a range 5000 miles long; but 
Its Peruvian name . . by now is accepted, not only in all 
Spanish countries but wherever English is spoken 
Comb* 1897 Mrs E L, Voynich Gadfly (1904) 72/2 We 
had been wading a nver on a puma-hont, 

b. The fle^ of this animal. 

1^5 Darwin Voy Nat vu (1852) 116 It turned out to 
be Puma, the meat is very white, and remarkably like veal 
in taste. 

Pumblenose, var Pompelmoose Obs.^ shaddock. 
Pumeifie, -eyse, obs. fF. Pdmice Pumel, 
-elle, obs. ff. Pommel. Pumelo^ var. Pomelo. 

11 PxL'mex. Qbs* [L. pumex^ =* Pumice sh 

1585 Gbebns Tnllhs Lone Wks. (Grosart) VII . 20X Seeke 
not <;ir to wnng water out of the puinex, zd49 Roberts 
Clams Bthl Expressions so penetrating as might dis- 
Mlve an heart as hard as Adamant into waters, and eyes as 
diy as Pamex into floods of tears 1656 Ridgley Ft act 
Phystck 319 A Pumex stone fired, and quenched twice in 
white wine. 179a Mar. Riddell Vcy Madeira 42 There is 
no appearance of pumex nor vestiges of fire about it 

Pumgamade* -granai etc., obs fF Pome- 

OBAKATE. 

t 3 E*U'ixilGate, v, Ohs rare^^ [f. "L,, pumcdt-^ 
ppl stem ot pumtcdrej f. piimex^ Uans. To 
smooth with pumice. So 'j* Pu2]iiea*tio2i 
1623 CocKERAM, Pumicate^ to make smoothe 1658 Phillips, 
Pumtcafim, a malcm^ smooth with a Pumice-stone. 
Pumice (p»miA sb Forms; see below. 
[ME. po/ms, -ysj a, OF. ppm/s (a 1250 in Godef.^ 
pu/msj ad. late L. pUmicem, for cl. "L, pftmex, 
•‘teem. It, pojfiice ; a learned form for the popular 
"S. ponce, see Poitztcb sh,^ In idtli c. gradually 
assimilated {^pomis^povnse^ pomice^ pumtee') to the 
Latin form ; under the influence of which some now 
pronounce (piii mis) . (So m It , Florio has pumice 
as var. o{pomice\ pumice as syn. oi ponce,) 
The ^ forms, pumtsh (^pomege)^ were perh. due 
to Ital. influence ; but cf. Eng. -uh in verbs for F. 
-wj, Puniy,pwfinty, prob, arose out of the reduc- 
tion of puviis stone to pumi-stojie, (The L. word 
had been taken into OE. in the form pumic\ with 
this the ME. forms had no historical connexion )] 

A Illustration of Forms. 

5^7 Poniys ; 5 pomeys, -yce, pumys, -yce ; 

0 poims, -adee, -ayse, -ice, pommes, -ice; 
pumise, -yae, -eisd, -eyse; 6-7 pomise, pum- 
miso; 7 pujiiis; 7-0 pummice ; 6-pimiice, 

*4 * in Wr..WfllckBr 606/ia pomys, ^1440 


0. As a material used for smoothing or polish- 
ing (parchment, etc.), or removing stains; as an 
absorbent of mk, moisture, etc. ; as proverbial for 
Its dijmess. 

[aioootS^M.. Leechd, II 100 Of felle ascafen mid pumice.] 
1422-3 Durham Acc Rolls (Surtees) 6x9 Et in incausto, 
pumysch, ceta rubea, empL 1523 Fttzherb Hush % 142 
Penne, papei,ynke,paichinent, .pommes, thouremembre 
1370 Lyly Euphues (Arb ) 58 The gieatest blot is taken off 
with the Pommice. 1580 Hid 374 If thou attempt againe 
to wring water out of the Pommice, 15^ B. Jomson bv, 
Man out of Hum, v iv, Could the pumniise but hold vp his 
eyes at other mens happines 1665 South Serin,, John 1 


not vnlike a thicke Pummie stone 2379 Pumie stones 
[see B a]. 1590 Spenser 0 11 v 30 A gentle stieame, 
whose murmuring wave did play Emongst the pumy stones 
16x3 Crooke Body of Man 183 Like a fast sponge or a 
smooth pumie-stone 1662 J. Bargravc Pope Alex VI 1 
(18^) 123 Small cinders and puminy stones of Alout Aetna, 

Signification. 

a. A stone composed of purnice . « Pumice i b 

X530 [see A v 3 [we A. / 5 ] 1370 Spinscr hheph 

Cal, Mar 89 Thopumie stones I bastly bent, And thicwe 
but nought availed i6ox Holland Plxny I 567 By reason 


^ayne lyght wmissis. CIS30 Lloyd Tteas Health tv, 
A puin;rae made hpte. 1532 Huloct, Pomatse for parch- 


eyes at other mens happines 1665 South Serm.^ John 1 
IX (1718) III, 305 To impress, beggar, and squeeze them as 
dry as a pumice. 1849 ^ Dixon Heat i. 207 A TJ-shaped 

tube filled with sulphuric pumice to prevent the vapour of 
the water in the aspirator reaching the desiccating tubes 8 
and c. x86a Merivale Ronu Etnp, VI. hv. 229 notCi A 
copy of one book .of Martial, smoothed with pumice, and 
elerantly bound, was sold for js ^d, xBjx R. Ellis Caiullus 
1 2 The new, the dainty volume, .fresh with ashy pumice. 
1878 Huxley Phystogr xii. (ed, 2) 193 The stone largely 
used for scouring paint under the name of pumice, 
f d.^. or allusively^ esp m reference to its 
qualities in c Obs, 

1591 Greene Farew,io Fotty^ Fr DantCy The pumice that 
defacetli memory, . , la but a stomach overcharged with 
meats, 1638 Cowley Loves Riddle 111 1, For I have Eyes of 
Pumice^ <1x643 W. Cartwright Otdtnary v. lii, I cannot 
weep, mine eyesarepumicei a 1638 Cleveland On Rom w, 
2S wks. (1677) 166 Marble can weep, whilest we ate Pumices. 

2. a aiinb. Consisting of or resembling pumice ; 
t pumice hoof, a ‘ pumiced ’ hoof: see Pumiced 2 . 
b. Comb,y as pumice 4 tke adj., Pumice-stone, q.v. 

1592 R. D. Hypiaroiaviachia 20 b, The two pillars of 

Porphyre , of a pumish or tawnie colour 2624 Capt, Smith 
V vrgtnia v, 169 A kinde of white haid substance, .pumish- 
like and spungjL z688 R, Holme 8^t Terms 

used as to Horse-Shooing.. Poraise, or Flat Hoofe. z8xx 
Pinkerton Mod, Geogr,y Bahama (ed. 3) 66$ The pumice 
lands soon imbibe the lain. 2843 Darwin Vttji. Nat, iv 
(1879) 63 A firmly cemented conglomerate of pumice pebbles. 

Pumice (p»*mis), v Forms* see prec, [f 
prec, sb. : cf. L. pumicdre to smooth with pumice- 
stone, F. poncer Pounce ».3] trans. To nib 
with pumice , to smooth, jiolish, trim, or clean by 
rubbing with pumtee, 

14B3 Cailu ^gl, 293/a To Pumysche(i 4 . Pumyce), pumu 
care, 1332 Huloet, Pomaisen or tnmitie parchment, 
pumico, 2392 PERCIVALL Sp, Dicty Esponjary to sponge, 
to pumije. 2620 W Folkingham Ait of Purvey ii. vi, 58 
Pounded Rossin both finely searced and lightlypummiced. 
1647 R. Stapylton Juvenaly Sat vm. 154 noiCy The Italians 
to tms day have the fashion of pumicing theirskin to set off 
the haiire 2797 Trans. Soc A rts XV 250 When dry to be 
pumiced 01 er, so as to make the whole perfectly dxy and 
Mooth. 1873 E. Spon Woikshop Receipts Ser i, 393/2 
The slab is then pumiced to i educe it to a level surface. 
Hence Pu’iniomg vbL sb, (also aiirib') 
xS5» Huloet, Pomaysynge or trymmynge wy th pomaise, 
wmigaim, 1852 Morfit Tanning ^ Cnnying (1853) 438 
1 he leather passes under the pumicing cylinders. 
Fuiuiced(p» mist), a. [f. prec. vb. -bdI.] 

1 . Rubbed smooth with pumice. 


examined and vewed, was espyed to be^a very pumeyse nuimced ^ 

w Pnwnviku. Sf Stci, a spuiige, aSa ‘T* ff'* “i h^t 

® Fonrf Beasts ^ Applied to a horse s hoof that has become 


A ^ ® ® Topseil Fourf Beasts 

Pummisc put m wine Ibid, 318 White and 
crumbly like a Pomys 26x3 Pumis [see B. xa] 
p. 5 pomysch, -0, pomege; 6 pomaysshe, 
ptuoaishe j 0-7 pumish, 

inWr..Wulcker 


pTunmie, pmaey, pumi 

(Stone) • 6-7 pumie, -y, 7 pummya 

SA^h, Cal, Mar. 03 Pumie stones I threwe hut Fmm 

*595 -teelb Anglorum Fenat 26 Ihetia in her bower Of 
puniey and tralucent pebble-stones. 

B. Signification. 

1. a. A light kind of lava, usually consisting of 
Obsidian made spongy or porous by the escape of 
steam or gas during the process of cooling. 


A Applied to a horse’s hoof that has become 
spongy on account of disease. Hence fransf. of a 
horse-shoe adapted to such a hoof, 

1688 R Holme Armoury ni 324/2 A flat or pomised 
shooe, having one side thick and tfie other thin, . is Ssed for 
.L *®*® Spot itng Mag, XXIL 340 

With well bred bunteis, pumiced feet are, nineteen times in 
®=T Walsh & L«ptoh^“ S 
. I always either flatter than 

natural, or absolutely convex, and its bom is brittle and 
sp^y, constituting what is termed the ‘pumiced foot ’ 
Pn^oeons (pi«mi-fas), ^ [f. L. p&mice-us 
Cf. pumex, -tcetii) + -ons.] Consistmg of pamice : 
having tne chaiacter or texture of pumice. 

i]i*o pumiceous-.and 
the other metalline, the metalline will gravitate on the 

frm. 

Pumice-stone (p2?’miS|Sto«n, sb, 

F orms , see below and PuMiOE sbn ' 

A. Illnstralion of Forms. 

7 pumick(e stone. 

^ ^ in Wr.-Wulcfcer 148/3 Puwex, puniic- 
tan.] *®*3 Jackson Creed i To Rdr E 1, The ^iimiLke 
file about mens eares in the onen fields. tXiA 


but nought availed x6ox Holland Plmy I 567 By reason 
of fistulous porosities theiin, like a pumish stone. x68z 
Grew Musmim i 1. g The Bones of a Humane Leg and 
Foot in some places ratified like a Sponge or Pumice- 
Stone 2767 Hamilton in Phtl, Irons, LVIII. 6 llie 
' pumice stones, falling upon us like hail 2836 W Irving 
Astoria (1849) 409 A plain strewed with pumice stones 
and other volcanic leliques 

b. As a substance : *= Pumice sb, i a. 

2598 Sylvester ir 1 in Runes 1^3 Repkat 

with Sulphur, Pitch and Pumy Stone. 2604 E G[rimstoni ] 
HAcosids Hist Indies ni. xxv. 297 Other thicke matter 
which dissolves into ashes, into pumice stone, or bucli like 
substance 179^ Sullivan Vim Nat I L 184 The fire was 
mixed with prodigious quantities of brimstone, sand, punuce- 
stone, and ashes. 2871 Tyndall Fiagne. Sc. (1879) I, v, 
i6a Filled with fragments of pumice-stone 
C. As a thing of use : ^ PuMlCE sh, i c 
2373-80 Baret Alv, P 857 A Pumish stone vsed to make 
parchment smooth, pumex x6oi Holland Plmy I, 344 
To slick, polish, & smooth them again with the pumy 
stone x6d3 Pepvs Diaiy 25 May, Trimming myself 
. with a pumice stone. 2873 Symonds Grk Poets xi 
350 Scribes offer their pens and ink and pumicc-btone to 
Hermes. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn Rduc, IV. 221/2 Tlie body 
now receives a staining coat, after which it is well rubbed 
down with pumice-stone* 
fd ; cf Pumice id Ohs, 

2383 (Jrlenb Mamillta 11. To Rdrs , Wks. (Giosart) H 
14s Although shee hath not the Pumistone of learning to 
pollish herwords with superficial] eloquence. 2390 GiishNE 
Never too late (1600) Title-p . Beeing a right Pumice stone, 


jyever zoo cate uoooj i itie-p , lieeing a right Pumice stone, 
apt to race out idlenes with delight, and follie with admoni- 
tion. x6aa Donne herm,y John xi, 35 (1640) 160 To weep 
for other things, and not to weep for sin..tlus u» abpunce 
diied up into a Pumice stones 2647 Owen Dtalh of 7 ), 
Wks, 1852 X 333 Is not this rather a pumice-stone than 
a breast of consolation? 
e. attrib, 

1876 tr, J Vagner's Gen, Pathol, (ed 6) 319 The affected 
parts thereby assume, a pumice-stone consistency. 

Hence Fu'mioe-stone v. irans, ** PuiiiCH v, 
x8sx Oi^d Regul, R, Engineers xix. 88 Putting up 
Lining Paper, pumice stoning,.. and sizing, xBSIpj Athc>- 
^nm 24 Dec. 867/x The parchment of a still moi e ancient 
MS. punuce-s toned to an even surface. 

Pumiciform (pir^’misifpim), a, rare, [ad. 
mod.L. puimciform-is^ f. L. fftmex, -turn x see 
-pobm.] Having the form^ appearance^ or texture 
of pumice. 

1838 Maynb Expos Lex , Puftitci/orimsy Geol, resembling 
pumice stone in appearance, a& the Lava putmefornns , 
pumiciform, 

Biuuicose (piw'mikoug), a. rare, [ad. L. 
pumteos-m (Pliny), like pumice, f. pBmex^ -teem : 
see -0®,] Of the nature or appearance of pumice. 
iBx* Pinkerton Petralogy 1 , 504 Fragments amorphous 
blunt. Weight, pumicoae. 2845 Sir W.IIamiltonAAW 
^ jTff ‘ r Pumicosa dep<»it. 

T Fii’miCOtiSi a. Obs, rare, ff. as prcc, ; see 
-ous] «prec. ^ 

*378 Banister Hist, Man i. 7 b, This Pumicous sub- 
staunce, intersited betwene ihc «iyd scales or cru^tes la the 

mSoft 4 o‘^ll»'‘* ** anJ 

?•. Ohs, rare, [ad. L. pSmil-tts, 
pumtl-u dwarfish.] Dwarf, dwarfish, diminutive. 

J? 7 i 377 Which is a Pumil dwarf kind, 

witha smaller leaf slow of growth, 

II Pumilio, puxnilo. Obs, rare. Also pomi- 
lio. \h,pumtltd^pumilB a dwarf, f, pumilts*, see 
prec. Cfl obs. It. pomiltone *a Dwarfe or 
Pigmey' (Flono i6ii).] A dwarf; adimmullvc 
I person, or plant. 

■^ 4 '^^* *37 utargiuy He (belike) 
&ome Pomilip or litle dwarfe 2776 hxilyds Sylm gb The 

' aifdnlan^*®?”® P^uce talkst and goodliest trees 
I Se ‘??ose of the same species, born m 

mtmJu what IS a giant m the onfc becomes a 

will companion, but a shrubby dwarf m the olher. 
Pumill, obs. f. PoMMKL. Pumis, pumish, 
pumnaace, obs. AT. Pomace, Pumice. 

PaMUuel, sb,f a parallel form ofP<iMMEi:. sb, 
Bnmmel (pu’m’l), v. Also 6 pumble, 
poumle, poumile. [An alteration of Pommbd 


o With//. A piece or block of this substance 


2648 tp»’mi), v. Also 6 pumble, 

I Poinnllo. [An alteation o£ PoMMst, 

T pronnnciauonnow mornnwal.] 

6-pumioe.rtow^^ ^ ' Iff; « strike repeatedly, eap. vrith the 


a wmise stone. ispoPumice stone [seeB% 

pumish stone, 

Furaishe stones which are 
m with the flame and so fell 


For 'foure ^umyses to hiS they flee u^ theXma f T (R Kndar) Ode tcUss WkkTj^ U, 

.S7» ffus. M., L . The nutatance. spongte, j 


fist , to pound, thump, b. iuIk 

«»■ -14 Thei tome him 
DoSr yw doOTCb, and pwiAle hym about the 

Pourolcjmg ana beating ttaeym. tf xjsdg 
Cw Pie^s (1848} 34 You would 

^ Death v. Your pate 1 woufdl pum- 
4 M **’• ** toAss Wks. n. 

Si. TV?® "d pomaell'd, by a beKSsr'a^t. 
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FTTUMEIiLlSD. 


PUMP. 


Ilaiuiy Andy \\\^ With Dick fastened on him, pummelling 
away most unmercifully 

Hence Pu mmelled^/./? , Pu'anmelling vbl> sb, 
*755 Smolleti Qmx, (1803) I ia 6 Our lot hath been 
nothing but cudgeUing upon cudgelling, pummelling upon 

f ummellin^. 1887 Trollope I, viii 170, 
gave him as good a pummelling as my heart desired, 
xwa Daily Chroa 6 May 7/2 The pampered and pummelled 
English boys who buy food and fury so dear 

pummelion, Pummelnose^ Pummelo, 
-low: see PohmeiiIon, Pompklmoosb, Pomflo 
1885 Macm, Mag Nov 77/1 Water-melons, jack-fiuit, 
punimeloes, and plantains ipog Sir J K Laughton in 
LeU 19 Mar., I gather that now the name ^wnmelova has 
been partially adopted in the West Indies, and has come 
thence to Eng[land ; but 45 or 50 years ago this name was 
special to China » the Amoy pummelow, with a pmk rose 
flesh, was specially noted 

tPummet. Obs. rare'^K [acl F. pommette, 
in OF, pumele (12 th c, m Hatz,-Dann\ a little 
ball, dim. of pomvit apple : see -ette.] A ball 
Ubccl in the old game of troll-madam. 

*57* J Jones Bathes Bnchsione la They [Ladies] may 
haue in the cnde of a Benche, eleuen holes made, intoo the 
which to trowle pummetes, or Bowles of leade, bigge, little, 
or meanc, or also, of Copper, Tynne, Woode, eythcr vyolent 
or softe, after their owne discretion j the pastyme Troule 
in Madame 13 termed. 

Pumraioe, obs, f. Pomace, Pumice. 

Pummy, Pummyse see Pommbt, Pumice. 
Pump (p»rap), 5b}‘ Also 5-7 pompe, pumpe, 
(5-6 pomp, poompe, 6 poumpe) : see also 
Plump sh^ [Late ME pumpe, pompe, « early 
mod,Da. pompe, Du. pomp, LG. pumpe, pump, 
mod.Ger. p%mpe ; whence Da. pompe, Sw. pttmp ; 
also Fr. 

Machines for raising water were in ancient and mediseval 


was quite common X4so-*isoa In Du,, LG , HG. not re- 
corded in this sense before the 16th c ; in Fr cited 1517 m 



wt/fvw/fun, vuiucr i usitcw, 

nam expurgate*; but Kilian X599 has pempe in sense both 
of a ship's pump, and a pump generally In Du. dialects, 
pem^e is found a 1463 in sense of a pipe or tube of wood or 
metal, or a stone conduit, for the conveyance of water under 
ground, a sense also found in Frndan, and in some Low 
German dialects. In view of these dates and various senses, 
It IS not easy to form any inference as to the language in 
which the word arose ; but the probability lies between 
English and Dutch (or Low German) ; in either cose it was 

E rob iiiiit in nautical use. The primary sense seems to lie 
otween that of ' pipe, tube *, and an echoic formation from 
the sound of the plunger striking the water In favour of 
the latter cf. the collateral form jilunt^e. Plump found 
as early as 1477, also LG jtlinnpe punip , and conversely 
Ger, pump the hollow sound of a blow, to make 
such a sound (Grimm), admittedly echoic The Cat , Sp , Pg 
bomba (pump), viewed by Dies as the source of the French, 
may have been derived from F* pompe, but is more prob. an 
independent tliough analogous echoic formation. The It. 
1$ iromba, ong =3 trumpet, tube J but Venetian, and some 
other north It, dialects have pompa from Fr, or Ger ] 

I. 1 . A ineclianical device, commonly consisting 
of a tube or cylinder m which a piston, sucker, or 
plunger is moved up and down by means of a rod, 
or rod and lever, so as to raise water by lifting, 
suction, or pressure, the movement of the water 
being regulated by a suitable arrangement of valves 
or clacks $ from early times used on board ship^ to 
remove bilge- water; also, from i6th c , for raising 
water from mines, wells, etc. ; now, a generic term 
for a great variety of machines and mechanical 
devices for the raising or moving of liquids, com- 
pressing or rarefying of gases, etc. 

Pumps are variously qualified according to the principle 
of action, maimer of construction, means of operating, 
purpose, etc, na farce, hjl, hfitng* Sftcium pump i burr , 
centrifugal, centripetal, chain , double-acUng,jtgger ,oscil^ 
latifig, post; rope, lotary, spiral pumps hand; steam- 
pump sour; her , bicyi le-, hdge , h east; ctreulai mg, dental, 
dotmey; dredging, feed, gas; mining, oil;pnenmaM, 
saliva, siomachpump, etc ; for many of which see the 
specific words. ^ ^ ^ , , 

cxAAo Promp Farv, 416/1 Pumpe of a schyppe, w ober 
lyke, hauritonum, *466 Mam, ^ Househ, Bxp, ) 
205 For a Igoinpe j. for tbe^ spynas. xe^^^Nmal Ace, 


lien ra(i896)«Toppesailes j, 
239 Poompes by the m^ne mes^to, 


X495 

the 'mayne meson 

masie J. ^ 5 og'i 4 «. LeC High Treas, Sait, III. 137 Item, 
payit Ibr carymg of tua treis quhilk sold be pompes to the 
schip. *507 in Rogers Agric Prices (1882) III. 562/4 
(Siou) t pompe, *323 Fitxherb. Surv 9 b, As the whele 
gothe .. to bio we the bales or to dray any water lyke a 
pompe, as there be in Cornwall and dyuers other places. 
1530 Palsor. 256/2, 259/2 Pompe ,. Pumpe of a shyppe, 
^npe *6a6 Capt. Smith Aecid Yng, l>eamen xi ihe 
Pumpe, the pumpes-well, the pumpes brake, the pumpes 
can, the pumpes chame, the spindle, the botes, the clap. 
a xes8 Preston Breastpi Lime (1631) igr Their actions doe 
not come as water from a spring but as wa^r from a pompe, 
that is forced and extorted. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Serm, 
Hosea v, 4 The putting of a little water into a Pumpe 
makes way to the drawing out of a great deale more. x6« 
H. CocAN tr. Pinto's Trav, xli. (1663) 162 Cannons of Wood, 
made like unto the Pumps of Ships. x688 The Bur-Pump. 
or Bildge-Pump [see Burr-pump]. X7a7-4f Chambcrs CycL 
s V. Pump, The forcing Pump acts by mere impulse or 
protrusion, and raises water to any height at pleasure, 1756 


C Lucas Ess, Waters 1 . 143 New river water and that of 
Couvent-garden pump. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem II. 2 
The mines.. are kept free from water by means of pumps. 
x8xo E. D Clarke Trav, Russia (1830) 122/1 All hands 
were called to the pumps, which were kept working con- 
tinually. z8m Hat Philos I Hydraulics u 10 (Usef 
Knowl SocO Of pumps the simplest and most common is 
the ordinary lift, or Household Pump 1833 Sir J. Ross 
Hai^ and Voy vi, 85 To repair the feeding pump 1887 
Pall Mall G, 2 Nov ii/i The composition is taken up by 
a little instrument called a *pump *, which afterwards throws 
It out in a conmiessed state. 

X649 G Daniel Tnnarch To Rdr. 54 The Pumpe of 
Witt beats faire and younge, And trills a Coppie. 1649 
Howell Pre - em , Pari 12 Put his hand to the pump, and 
slop the leaks of the great vessel! of the State, 
b la figurative or allusive phrases. 
x6oa sadPt Return fr Pamass v iv (Arb) 70 When I 
amue within the ile of Doggb, Don Phoebus I will make 
thee kisse the pumpe a 1680 Butler Descr , Holland in 
Rem , (1759)1. 270 That alwajs ply the Pump, and never 
think They can be aaf^ but at the Rate they stink, a X754 
Draught on Aldgate Pump [see Draught sb 35 b]. 1837 
Dickens Pickw , 11, ‘Put 'em under the pump , suggested 
a hot pie man. [Cf. Pump */, 4,] H. Ainsworth yack 
Sheppai - dwi , If he don’t tip the cole without more ado, give 
him a taste of the pump, that's all. x86o J Brown LeiU 
(1907) *37i I ani very dull, wmehow out of spirits and the 
pump ou the fang. 1867 H. Kingsley Silcaie of Silcotes 
Axxi, You might as welt nave argued with the pump 1^3 
6 langDict , 149 Draft on Aldgate Pump , an old mercan- 
tile phrase for a fictitious banknote 01 fraudulent bill. 

c. As employed in medical treatment, csp. at a 
place where a mineral spring is used : cf. Puirr ». 
4 b, Pdmp-boom, etc, \l)ry~fump\ see quot 
1631 and cf. PuMPrKG vbL sb, {pbs,\ 

X63X JoRDEM Nat BaihsTCiw (1632) 135 Wee hauea Pump 
out of the hot Bath, which wee callthe dry Pump, where one 
may sit m a cbaire in his cloathes, and haue his head, or 
foot, or knee pumped. 1676 [see 3] c 17x0 Celia Fiennes 
Dtmy (i 838 ) 13 (At Bath) The hot pumpe that persons aie 
pumpt at for Lami^ness 1758 {itilii tr Limboiirrs Disserta- 
tion sur les Bains, etc., or A Dissertation on Baths of Simple 
Water by Immcision, the Pump and Vapour 1758 J S. 
Le Dran*s Obsero Suig, (1771) 205 , 1 advised the Patient 
to go to Bouibon to try the Hot Pump. 1804 Med yinL 
Xn. 241 It should be bad fresh from the pump, and then 
there cannot exist a doubt of its being superior in strength, 
to the celebrated Tunbiidge chalybeate. x8o6 Dry Pump 
[see Pumping vbU sb, a], c zgoo [see Pump-room]. 

d. transf^ Applied to the heart, the sucker or 
proboscis of an insect, the lachrymal glands (as 
shedding tears : cf. Pump v, 6), 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St Pierre's Stud, Nat (1799) I. 205 
A proboscis, which is at once an awl proper for piercing the 
flesh of animals, and a pump by which it sucks out their 
blood 1825 BucKsroNE Bear Hunters 1 11, Your pumps 
have been at work— you've been crying, girl. xSaa Fryan i 
To Mosquito XI, On well-filled skins ITx thy light pump, 
and press thy freckled feet X885 A W Blytii in Leisure 
Hour }%xi, 24/x Paits of Bios sleep, but never the whole, 
the cential pump ever goes. 1898 Allbutt's Syst Med, V. 
345 The action of the lymphatic pump depends upon the 
respiratory movements, Ibid VII, 249^ Whenever the 
power of the cardiac and respiratory pumps is not sufficient 
to raise the blood from the splanchnic area, 
ta, The ^ well’ or 'sink* of a ship where the 
bilge-water collects, and whence it is pumped out 
a 1533 Ld Berners Gold, Bk. M,Aurel, (xm 6) K vj, The 
sty nene of the pumpe in sh ippes, 1538 Slyot Ihci , Sentina, 
the pumpe of a shyp, a place where all fylthe is receyued 
1561 Eobn Arte JNautg, Pref,, The pompe of the shyppe if 
It be not auoyded is noyous to the shippe & all that are 
therein. 1377 Edbn & Willes Hut, Trav, 290 The spyces 
are so corrupted by thmfection of the pompe and other 
filthinesse of the shyppes 

« ‘sink’. Ohs 

x<36 Bcllenden Cron, Scot, n xvau (1821) 1 . 67 The tyrane 
Gifius, pump of every vice fong, tot vialorum sentina} is 
vincust, Ibid, Hi xoUncoumlust, the pomp of all niischeif, 
amang the pepil, x55S W. Watrfman Pardle Pacions 11, 
IV. 138 Ihe king [drove out the Jews] and they (as the 
poompe of all skuruines, not knowing wher to become) laye 
cownng vnder hedges. 

t c. In the following perh. « Du dial, and Fris, 
pompe, a pipe or conduit for conveying water. Obs, 
(But the sense may be z.) 

*S 35 ~fi Mary at Hill 370 Paid ffor a pompe yat 

lythe to brynge the water owt of y* diche into y® ponde. 

II. [from the vb ] 

* 3 . An act of pumping; a stroke of a pump. 
Also transf, 

1676 Wood Life 23 June (O.H S.) II. 350 , 1 went to the 
Bath for the recovei y of my hearing. I received at the drie 
pump in the King's bath nine thousand two hundred and 
odd pumps on my head m about a fourcnight's time. 1698 
W. Kino tr. Sorbtire's yomn Land 16 In an air Pump, 
the Cat died after x6 Pumps. X869 Blackmorb Loma D, 
u, I came to my corner, when the round was over, with sety 
hard pumps in my chest 1900 Wesim Gae. 28 May a/i 
Lying sideways .he hems the pump, pump, of his heart* 

4 a. An attempt at extracting information from 
any one, by exhaustive or skilful questioning cf. 
Pump 7 b, 8 b b. One who is clever at this 
1741 Richardson Pamela I, 204 , 1 was the easier indeed ; 
because, for all her Pumps, she gave no Hints of the Key 
[etc] X900 Daily Neivs 3 Apr 5/5 Forbes had Scotch 
inquisitiveness He was tiuly a pump. But when one 
was tired of being pumped, one could set him talking about 
events he had witnessed. 

6 , A representation of the action of or sound 
accompanying pumping. 

1883 E. Thrino Theory ^ Praet Teachmgy, 53 It is use- 
less pumping on a kettle with the lid on. Pump, pump, 


pump. The pump handle goes vigorously but the kettle 
remains empty 

III. 6. attnh, and Comb a. General* attri- 
butive, as pump gear, hft, machimry, pit, station, 
stroke, viork ; forming part of or belonging to a 
pump, esp. on board ship, as pump-bolt, -bore, 
•bucket (a= Bucket sh^ 2), -carhng, -cistern, 
-cheeks (« Cheibk sb, 13 d), -clack ( = Clack sb 5), 
-cylinder, -dale («Dale 3 i), -foot, -leather, 
•nail, -piston, -plunger (« Plunger 2 a), -shoe, 
-spindle, -switth, •tube, -valve \ used in making, 
working, etc. pumps, as pimp-augur, -bit, -boat, 
•can, -dog, -shaft, drougli , objective, as pump- 
clip, -holder (of a pneumatic tire pump), -maker, 
•making, -scraper, -sinker, -sinking*, s.\&o pump- 
drwtn, -like adjs.; b. Special combs.* pump- 
back, a wooden casing over a cham-pump to 
receive tlie water when raised (Kmght Diet Mech 
1875) ; pxunp-barrel, the lube or cylinder of a 
pump;^ t ptimp-bathing, bathing in which the 
water is pumped on the body or part of it : cf. 
sense ic; pump-bob, the mechanism by which 
the motive power is applied to the action of the 
pump-rod at ihe top of the pump-shaft of a mine ; 
pump-borer, f (a) a borer of tree-ti links for pump- 
bairels; (^) local name of the Spotted Wood- 
pecker ; pump-box, (a) the casing or cap of a 
pump ; {b) the casing or box in a pump con- 
taining one of the valves , pnmp-oart, an irriga- 
tion cart cairying a pump; pump-ebam, the 
chain holding the disks of a chain-pnmp ; pump- 
coat, a canvas covering round a pump on the deck 
of a ship to prevent water getting through into 
the hold; pump-head, -hood: seequots. , pump- 
hook. see quot; pump-house, {d) the pump- 
room of a spa , (b) a place in which pumps are 
made; (r) a pumping station; pump-kettle, ^a 
convex perforated diaphragm placed at the bottom 
of a pump-tube to prevent the entrance of foreign 
matters; a strainer* (Knight); pump-lug, an 
appendage (cf Lug sb/^ 3 a) on the cross-head of 
a locomotive by which the plunger of the feed- 
pump IS worked, fPump Parliament, a nick- 
name for ihe Long or Pension Parliament of 
Charles TI ; see quot; pump-spear, -staff, apiimp- 
lod ; pump-stock, the body of a pump (Webster 
1847), ptunp-stopper, NauU, a plug for stop- 
ping a pump-barrel ; pump-thunder, a bird, the 
American bittern; the stake-dmer; pump-vale 

pump dale. See also Pump-brake, etc., and cf. 
veibal combinations in Pump v, 14. 

1835 Ure Philos. Matmf 57 Cylindrical cavities for,, 
^puinp barrels X747 Genii Mag* XVII 226/1 The ether. . 
being dibcharged therefrom as mt as received, like as the 
water is in ®pump bathine xBjBN Asuer Rev CXXVIL 
227, 1 brought to the assistance of her commanding oflicer 
two heavy ^pump-boats. 1789 Falconer Diet, manut, 
Ckmlle ne poteuce dt pomps, a long ^pump-bolt. x8is 
B urney Falconer's Diet, M , Pump bolts, are two pieces of 
iron, .one serves to fasten the puiiip-spear to the brake, the 
other as a fulcrum for the brake to work upon. 1756 Blake 
m Phil, Trans* LL 6 Without incurring the inconvenience 
ofenlarging the ^pump bores. vjtJbLond Gaz No ^87/3 
A Wharf fronting the River of Thames, called the ®Pump- 
bearer’s Wharf. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2x01 The greater and 
lesser spotted woodpecker are known by the most appro- 
piiate name of ‘pump-borer*. 1697 Daupier Voy* round 
World (1699) 443 The two hollow sides were made big 
enough to contain a ’‘Pump box in the midst of them both. 
X840 Ctvtl Eng, 4- Arch, Jml HI az/x 1 he valves upon the 
®pump bucket axBn^ Nomencl Navahs {Htixi MS 230X) 
If. 60 b, Ye '^Pwttp-Cwt, is the Cann which they drawe 
water in to poure in to the pumpes and this is a greate Can. 
X867 Smyi h Sailor's Word-bk . ^Pump-carlinss, the framing 
or partners on the upper deck, between which the pumps 
pass into the wells 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 97s The water is 
drawn off m a spout to the nearest ’’pump cistern. 1844 
Cml Bngtn fy Aich* yml* YII 190/2 The common 
^ump clack, moving on a leather joint x8a5 J. Nicholson 
Operat* Mechanic 294 This tube is continued down to the 
♦pump cylinder. xBjt Kingslbv At Last viii, A rusty 
pump cylinder gurgled, and clicked, and bubbled. 01x625 
Nomencl iVhvrt//r(Hail MS 2301) If 6 q\i, Ye* Pump-dale 
is as it were the Trough wherein the water doth lun mongst 
the Deck out to theskupper holes. x8oo, ^1850 [see Dale* x) 
18x5 Burmbv Falconers Diet M*, *Pumpgears, any 
materials lequisite for fitting or repairing the pump. 
1875 Knight Diet Mech , *Pwmp-heaa, an arrangement for 
causing all the water raised by a chain-pump to be dnected 
into the discharge-spout instead of pcimittinga part to ije 
thrown off by centrifugal force xyi8 Daily Chron* 6 June 
8/3 The Lea Francis [bicycle] carries the abolition of clips 
to the extent of brazing the '"pump-holdeis to the down tube 
X815 Falconer s Dui M, ^Pump-hood, a short semi 

cylindrical frame of wood, serving to cover the upper wheel 
of a chain-pump X867 Smyth ^Sailer's IVordbk, * Pump- 
hook, an iron rod with an eye and a hook, used for drawing 
out the lower pump-box when requisite 1742-9 J* Wood 
Descr Bath (17^) II. ni v 269 The Conduits .three are 
enclosed within Rooms , the chief of which is, for its Rini- 
neiice, stiled the Tump House. z8ox R. Warner Hut, 
Bath V v. 397 Building a pump-house or pump-room, m 
which the invalids might be susmlied with water from a 
covered pump 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ* X14 TTie 
Portsmouth pump-house supplied 1,236 feet of hand 
pumps 1805 R. W. Dickson Praci* Agric, 1 . 329 Expensive 
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machinery of the Vmp kmd» 1497 Naval Acc Hm.VIT 
(1806) 322 Payed for a porape to the seid Ship— jnf. & for 
a Clampte uiif & a *pon(ipe lether-iujrf 1B39 Ujre Diet 
Arts 972 Although from ao to 30 fathoms be the common 
length of a *pninp-lifl, it sometimes becomes nece^y to 
malce it much longer 1896 A Morrisom Chid of im Jafff 
qg 1 he suDerer's screams had a ^urap-Uke regularity 1837 
UEN P. Tuompsok Audi Alt I v 16 That men in fitie 
weather thiow away their storm-sails, and heave ove^ard 
their *^pump-niadjinery [a 3490 '•Plump maker see 
s6 *1 ifiai Cauieti, Marriage Licences (MS ), John Poole 
of Canterbury, pompemaker. 3825 Home Every day Bk 
I 104a The worshipful company of pump mak^ *534 
Acc, Ld High luas, Stoil VI 233 For tua hundretii 
♦pomp nale svd xfiafi Capt Smith Acad, Yng, Seamen 3 
The Qirpeiiter . is to haue the ptimpe-nailas, skupper- 
jiailes, and. leather, 1677 J. Vernev 10 May in V Mem 
4^9 The people about town call this the^Pump Parliament, 
alluding, as a liUle water put intoapiimp fetches up a good 
deal, so [etc ], 1888 Hasluck Model Engtn, Handyhk (1900) 
61 To give the ♦pump-plungera travel of | in Knight 

Biet Meckj *PtmA-scrafieri a lound plate used for cleaning 
oat the pump-barreL x8ss J R. Leifchild Cortmall 
Mines 36 Ihree summeis were consumed m ainkrag Ae 
"pump shaft. 1534 m Rogers Agnc, ^ Prices iiB^) III 
569^ (Richmond), a '♦pump shoes /a j8w G Darlet 
Sylvia 38 Uds my lifel is their father a •purnp-sinkei ? 

1843 R, T. Graves Clm Med, xxx 418 In drmniog, 
*pamp.sinking,and othersimilar occupations 1789 Fali^ 
NFR Bici, Manna Giv, The *panip-spear..draws up the 
liox, or piston, charged with the water, 1903 Daily Chren, 
26 SepL 6/r We .punctured tyres six times, and sustained 
one half-hour''s, delay through a broken •pump spindle, 
a x6oo ‘ JVhm, Gossoit hmstneidts hegon ’ as in Banmtyne 
Poems (Hunter, Cl 1 1080 If she be laik it may be soon 
espyedjThe ’pompstaff and themanerholls willfryit X877 

Statist ‘ ^ 

ducted along the 

pump 1836 T \ „ 

118 The cylinder was 80 inches, the •pump stroke 9! feet 
389X Cent. Diet , Stakedrn/er, the Amencan hutem called 
from Its cry,. pile driver, *purap thunder, thunder-pumper, 
etc 1813 Smarting MagfYLIl, 212 Putting him into the 
*pump 4 rougb, Straw came and pumped upon him £1635 
Capt, N. Botteler Dial Sea Services (1685) 9 ® Th® *Pamp 
vale which is the Trough, wherein the Water that is pumped 
out runs along (he Ship sides and so out of the Scoper holes, 

1844 Cml Eng, ^ Arch, Jrtd, VII 190/2 A model, show- 
ing the pnncipal *pump valves used by mining engineers, 
1838 SnasioNDS Diet, Tradct Pump vedve^ the moveable 
interioT part or lid of a pump. 1679^ Seor, Serv Monty 
Chas, f yas (Camden) iia For •pump work and water 
carnage in Hyde Park. 

Pump (ponip), sh 2 Also 6 poumpe, pompe, 
6-7 pumpe, [Of obscure origin ; no word similar 
111 foim and sensehaabeen found in other languages. 

Suggestions liave been oBered of its identity with prec., 
and with Pompx^ , but without satisfactory grounds. The 
Ger fatnpsiiefel and ^tanyhostn^ which hayp been com- 
pared. are so called from their tubular or pijpe like legs ; 
and there doa not appear in the early use of Anni^ any 
clear connexion with ^niy or show It may have been an 
echoic word, suggested by the dull flapping sound made by 
slippers, as distinct from the stamp of heavy shoes,] 

A kind of light shoe, originally oftea of delicate 
material and colour, kept on the foot by its close 
At, and havuig no fastening ; a slipper for indoor 
wear; hence (in 17 - 1 8 th c) applied to a more 
substantial low-heeled shoe of this character, esp. 
one worn where freedom of movement was required, 
as hy dancers, couriers, acrobats, duellistb, etc. ; 
now spec.f a light, low-heeled shoe, usually of 
patent leather aud without fasteumg, worn with 
evening dress and for dancing. See also Pursow 2 , 

XSS 5 W WATREuiiaFardlePactonsiu in 124 Theu shoes 
are not fastened on with lachettes, but lyke a poumpe close 
aboute the foote 1578* Florio ist Prtities 2 h I wil buye 
roe a payre of Fantones and Furopes xmi Shaks, Rom 
d* ynl, u IV, 66 Thy Pump when the smgle sole of it is 
worne 1598 FloriOj Scar^tm, .Also danang pumps or 
little shooes. 1599 B. Johson Ev Man out of Hum iv. ii, 
The gallant*st courtiers ki&sing ladies' pumps, 1688 R 
Holme Armotm in, 14/2 Pumps are shooes with smgle 
soles and no heels. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), P-umps^ a 
sort of Shooes without Heels us'd by Rope-dancers, Ronning 
Fool-men, kc, 1719 De Fob Crusoe 172 They were not 
like our English Shoes^ , bemgrather whatwe call Pumps, 


- . 547 'Fhe flat heel’d drudges 

now are thrown aside For the high pumps with toes of peeked 
pride, 1852 Thackeray Esmond ii. x, He was a very tall 
man, standing in his pumps six feet three indies. x88o 
Ptmesn Sept 4/4 Slippers, called pumps, which have only 
one sole aud no insole, are also sewed m the old- 
fashioned way 

b In Phrases (esp in alblerative conjunction 
wUh panUp \ cf. PaktopIiB b). To keep toe tn 
pump {dial\ to keep quiet or calm, not to get 
excited. ^ ^ 

1589 R Harvey PI Perc (l66o) 23 One standing allvpon 
hm pumps and panlahles will be aboue a Shomaker x^ 
Nashe Saj^n Walden Wks (Grosart) HI 55 Not in the 
pantpfltt of his prosperitie hut in the single-soald pumoes 

7 u, To 

it shau be bidden .All pump and paiUofle, foot-doth riders 
X831-4 S LovEaZ^g- Del 37a So kewyour tongue in your 
jaw, and your toe in yourpump, 1863 Trollope RachdlRm 
xxiv, Keep yonr toe in your pump, and say nothing, 

0 ixltrih , as pump shoe^ Ue, 
x«9 Und No 2481/4 CharlesRussel, aged u years, 
.Woolen Stockins, Pitched and Tarr’d, Pmmj ShoSTi 
went nway from his Master , about 10 weeks since, xgoa 
Daily Chou, 5 May 8/4 The new pump tie fs thegenetalhr 
accepted shoe. ^ 


Pump (r»aip)i P Also 6 pompe, poump, 
6-7 pomp. [f. Pump ^ ; cf. Du. pmpm, G. 
pumpetiyY pomper^t\sf\ 

I Literal senses. 

1. intr. To work ft pump (in early use, always 
a ship’s pump); lo raise or move water or other 
Attid by means of a pump. 

1508 KENHEDiE.Ffyi(i»>g'W Thow spewit,and 

kest out mony a lathly loinp, Faster than alt the mmynaiis 
coud pomp XS30 Palsgr 670/2 Pumpe a pac^ for our 
sbyppe leaicetli. 17x9 De Foe O usee 1. (1840) X2 1 he men 
. told me that I was as well able to pump as another 
1872 Raymond Siaiist. Mines ^ Mmvtgwi A good engine 
for hoisting and pumping is on the ground* 

2 tram. To raise or remove (water or other 
fluid) by means of a pump. Chiefly with outf up, 
XS30 Palsgr 670^ I pumpe up water by a pompA x^ 
Elyot Diet, Seitimo, to pumpe vp water out of a shyppe. 
i6S3 Bogan Mirth Chr Life 560 Thou hast many a leake, 
and a great deale of water in thee pump it out at thuie 
eyes, ere thy ship sink x74a-9 J. Wood Descr Bath 
(176s) I r viiL 70 If the hot Waters are kept from the Air, 
and pumped up directly from the Spring 1813 J Smith 
Panorama Sc 4 - Art II. JS If this part of the apparatus be 
air tight, the mercury may be pumped up into the tube 
1872 Raymond Mines ^ 272 Ag inch pipe 

through which they pump the water Mod, To pump the 
air out of a receiver. 

3. To free from water, etc. by means of a pump 
or pumps. Said simply la reference to a ship ; of 
other things usually with extension, as to pump 
dry OT em^y, 

0x650 Denham OT Age 132 In a ship .some sweep the 
deck, some pump the hold X706 E Ward Wooden World 
Dies (1708) 34 Pumping a leaky Vessel 1864 Webster 
sv, To pump a ship, to free Jt fiom water by means of a 
pump X890 Ibid s V , They pumped the well di y, 

4, To put (any one) under a stream of water 
from a pump . a. as a rough arbitrary punishment 
(m qiiot* 1838 ifUr, with upon), b. in medical 
treatment ; cf. also Pumping vhl, sh, ? Obs, 

a. 2632 Brome Northern Lasse 1 iv. A Divell in a most 
gentlewomanlike apparition It had been well to have 
pumpdher Issheegone? Ord ^ Declar both Ho,^ 
Loids Day 8 They conveyed him to the pump and pumpt 


concerned m a not, and in . 

MenofCkar I vm. 251 


upon ? Nor never m the Stone Jug ? 


mg be 

ling a bailifT, X83B D. 
’ain't you once pumped 


. Z631 ^seePuMFS^ 


ic], X631, 1797, ZB40 [see PuMT 
Mrs Belanv in Life 4 * Corr. (iB6x) 
iim to go to the Bath to have his hip 


IKO vU, sb j. 

III. 511 Advise 
pumped 

6. To pump up ; to inflate (a pneumatic tire, or 
the like) hy pumping air mto it. 

^1892 collog. I must pump up my hkyde first X9M 
Motor Ann, 302 These tyres,, are pumped up like an ordi 
nary pneumatic. 

II. Transfened aud flgumtive senses. 

6 . To draw or force up or out, m a manner 
likened to Ihewoikmgofa pump ; to move up, draw 
out, pour forth, or eject said of the shedding of 
tears, the motion of the blood, the ejection of pro- 
jectiles from a gun (especially a machine-gun), etc. 

1604 Dekker 1st Pt, Honest Wh xiii. Wks 1873 II 72 
Sheel pumpe water from her wes .in faster showers, Then 
Aprill when he raines downe flowers. 1796 H Hunter tr. 
St,-Purre*sSiid. Nat, (1799) 1 . 15a The waters, which the 
Sun is there incessantly pumping up- x868 Lees & Clutter- 
BUCK Bnt Columbia xxx, Unmindful of the rifle-shots 
which Cardie .would keep pumping at them [geesel z6ao 
AllbuW's Syst, Med Vli, 614 The blood is then pum]^ 
[by the heait] into the soft hiam tissue, zpox St. J. Brod- 
mtx.\tiDmtyGraphicx4'Sl(sv 6/2 Undiluted censure has 
been pumped upon us for the burning of Boer houses 
b. absol or mtr, 

1837 Marryat Log fiend ix, She vow'd she was so happy 
that she pump'd with both ner eyes 1899 Daily Neuss 
27 Nov 7/5 Ourmea were exposed to fcarfulodds, especially 
with two quick fliers pumping at them, 

7. iram To subject (a person or thing) to a pro- 
cess likened to pumping, with the object of ex- 
tracting something , lo obtain something from by 
persistent effort ; also, lo dram, exhaust, 

x6io B, JoNSON Akli, iv. ui, You shall be emptied, Don j , 
pumped, and dranrae Di le, as they say. 2667 Blavel Samt 7 
(1754) 137 Others must pump their memories. 1825 
Scott Betiothed Inttod , The authot, tiied of pumping his 
own brains i88x W B Jones in Moan, Mag XLIV. 128 
Ihc faim IS clean pumped out of capital once in every 
generation 

b. Spec, To subject (a person) to such a process 
in order to elicit information ; to ply with questions 
in an aitful oi persistent manner. 

Papers, Dorn, CXXX. 49 (P R 0 ), I know not 
what MX Provost means by his directions to you , I have 
been pumping of him, but he,, will tell me no more, zflRo 
Clarke Pt^en (Camden) IV, 300 Fleetwood sent Deane 
T « . 0^1 ,^asl®wrigg to pumpe him. xyai H. Walpole 
Lett (XB46) u. 39B, 1 am going to pump Mr Bentley for 
dMigns. x^ ^ESANT Chtldr (kbeon 11 xxx, Pumpmg the 
oid lady, who willingly told ail she knew 
8 To extract, raise, or bung forth by means 
likened lo the working of a pump, i.e. by persis- 
tent or factitious effort or art. Cf Pumped a, i. 

of Venom base 

Which thou hast from thdr native Place, Thy stomach, 
pumpd to fling on me. 1743 Young Night Th vm 135 


0 how laborious is their Gaiety ' They scarce can Pump 
sad Laughter, till the Cui tain falls 1809 Malkin ini Bias 
vir V F 6 , 1 was no longer in a situalion foi him to pump 
anything out of me 1905 Wesitn Gats a6Aug 3/2 After 
a good deal of pumping up of indignation we reach the 
climax of the argument 

b To elicit (information, etc.) by such means. 
Const, out of 0 , person. 

X633 B JoNSON Tale Tub iv lu, I’ll stand aside whilst 
thou pump’st out of him His business. X706 HnauNE 
Collect, 3: Jan (O.H S ) I. 174 The whole design was 
to pump and Fish, some things out of them 185a R. S 
SunrEas Spojtgds Sp Tonrxiv, It occurred to him, that 
he might pump something out of the servant about the 
family. 

9. tnlr To work or exeit oneself in a way 
likened to pumpmg, to labour or slnve a. for 
the obtaining or gaining of sometliing. 

X633 Marmion Anixquttry 11. 1, Not to feed you Witli 
fui thCT hopes, or pump for more excuses, a 1703 Burki i 1 
On N T John v. 43 [They should] rest satisfied in the seci et 
testimony and silent applause of their own consciences, with- 
out pumping for popular applause. 1844 Thackeray Ct U 
Rev Wks 1886 XXIII 2T3 In endeavouring to account 
for his admiration, the critic pumps for w'ords in vam. 
b. for the eliciting of infoimation. 

1669 W, Simpson Ckym,vri Expwlinga .lecture 
of their disease to be read thereon (on urine] which many 
physicians make a shift to do, pumping with a few con- 
sideiahle previous queries a 2734 North Pxam, 1 11 § 158 
(1740) iiQ So he goes on with his Frwnd Uoaih, pumping 
about this same Reward, but nothing, in cerlain, came out. 
1B47 Disraeli Tancredii ix. ‘Weil, are you m a hurry?' 
said Lord Eskdale, gaining time, and pumping. 

10 To work with action like that ot the handle 


or piston of a pump : see qiiots. a, iians, 

1803 Trans, Soc Arts XXL 400 {Cloihmaktndi The 
upper detent 6 being pumped off with the locking piece F, 
from the pins m tlie wlieel A. 
b. intr 

2887 M Roberts West Avertius 241 A Iiarid-cnr coining 
along., with some section hands working it along by means 
of the lever, 'pumping', as it is commonly caTled. x888 
Amalie Rives Quick or Dead xx, (1880) 234 She found the 
organ unlocked, and thought she would see if she couid get 
the sexton to pump for her X908 C. F. Hot dsr Big Game 
at Sea vii 118 This is known as' pumping ' from the ut^nd- 
down motion of the rod ; aftet some practice the motion is 
readily acquired, and the fish brought tn with a*ittiiu«bing 
celerity 

11. irans (in quot. r^) To work up as with a 
pump, to excite. (CfT 5 ,) 

ZB44 Thackeray Contnhto Punch, Punch in P,ast m, 1 
heard him roar out praises 0^ and pump lum^lf up into 
enthusiasm for, certain Greek poetry. 

12. To cause to pant violenlly for breath from 
excessive exertion j to put completely out of brefttiu 
Also with out. Usually in passive, 

18^ [see Pumped /WA a, a] x88oin Mrs. P O'Donogitue 
Ladies on Horsehatk (1681) 317 A Mexican senora, whose 
favourite pace is a slretLhmg gallop without ceifsation, 
until her steed is perfectly pumped out. 1887 H. I). 
Traill in Macm,Mag July 177/r Their patiente, which 
is already showing manifest signs of distress, will be com- 
pletely * pumped ' before long. x8p9 F. V, Kintsv Sport E, C, 
Aft tea m. 36 Although pumped after oar climb, we hurried 
across the plateau. 

13. intr. Of the mercury in a barometer : To 
rise and fall instantaneously in the tube as a result 
of sudden local alterations of piessurc or of me- 
chanical disturbance. 

187s Bbdpord SatloPs Pocket Bk. Iv, (ed, a) 79 note. 
Minute changes, unobservable owing to the pumpmg of 
the quicksilver, when the motion of the ship is violent, 
X 905 -fi^ Itn. Rep, Jon, up When the wind rises in a typhoon, 
It blows in gusts and the mercury heaves m the barometer 
('pumps ' 1$ the mure usual exprei4iion). 

Ill, 14^ Comb, Tump- is used to qualify names 
of mechanical contrivances m which an essential 
part moves out and in, like the plunger of a force- 
pump, as pump-cenire^ ’Cylimkr, ’drills •^serm^ 


Clockfn 83 Aubough the plate may be set true with the 
pump centre, it is liable to be drawn a little in fixing !btd 
220 IThe] Pump Cylinder., [ii] a sliding telescopic gauge 
by chronometer makerii for taking heights xooi 7. 
BUtcHsCarp 4* Build,, Scajfolding sa Two Mils of uprights 
are used, one set having pump screws and the other being 
provided with wedges. 

Pump, hit. [Kchoic,] A sound so represented j 
acb,^ with this sound ; see quot. 

x^ W Him, Ga^ 8 June a/x A cerUin number [of bniiets] 
wfth great regularity went pum-pum— pump into the earth- 

Pu'inpable, uf [f* Pdmf 

Capable of being pumped, lienee Pumpabblity* 
xtti W. WiLUAMs in Knowkdgi Ko. 5. 88 The pinup- 
ability of the air from the ra^eiver hhowB that {etc,]. 

Fnmpa^e (p»Tnp6d5). [f. Pump v* + -aob.] 
The work done at pumping, the quantity pnmpaf, 
x88i SiL Amer, XLlV, 361 The pumpage ftir last year 
a^ut^toa3,xa&79s,7B6gaaona (Ohio} 

Dispi^ d Nov., The totaTavenge puupage b given as 
P,07 x, 835 gallons. 

Pump-ban, obs. synonym of PuiHJw, Poicp- 
iKO-mnn: see the latter. 



PUMP-BRAKE. 
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PUMPKIN. 


Fu'mp-bra ke. The handle of a (ship’s) pump, 
esp, one Tiavinf^ a transverse Ijar for several persons 
to work at It ; ~ Bhakk i b. 

a i6as Nomeml Nceoalu, (Hail, MS 2301) If, Cob, Ye 
Pump brake Is the handle theie pumpe by m the oidmary 
aoit of piunpes iwg Ji)fuiley*s h'am Diet, s v Pump^ 
The Pttmp’liyake,\\y which the People pump up Water, 
*90* Munsey's Mag XXV 683/2 As the captain came on 
deck the cook stiiick him over the head with a pump 
biake, knockiuff him down 

Pump©, obs. foira of Pomp, Pump. 

Pumped (p»mpi), [f Pump sh:^ ^ -En2j 
Weaimg pumps ; having pumps on, 

*600 J. Lanl Tom TeUtroin. 3?s Some dames are pumpt, 
hecausc they hue in poinpe^That with Heredias theymight 
nimhlydnunce, Some in then pantophels too statelystorape 
1828 Blackw, Mag* XXIV 48 Splay feet [of a sailor] 
pumped and festooned on the instep with a hunch of ribbon. 
*836-9 Dickbns SK Boz* Nem Yea^ , As if we were duly 
dress coated and pumped, and had Just been announced at 
the drawing-room door. 

Fumped (p»napt) , pph a* [f. Pump v* + -eu i.] 
1 , Obtained by pumping Pumped-np 
raised by an effort likened to pumping ; artificially 
worked up; labouied: cf. Pump v, 8, 

*792 Mary Wolmtoneor. Rtikis Worn v 209 Lover- 
like phrases of i^umped up paitbien i[86z Hughes Tom 
Brown ai Oxf* xii, A basin of fresh pumped water, 1904 
JYestm, Gaz* 31 Oct 6/3 Tho mob orator, with his sham 
indignation and pumped-np enthuuasm 

2 . Pumped-mit (also pumped\ exhausted or out 
of breath with exertion ; winded ; cf Pump v* la, 
1838 R. S, SuiiiLrs Ask Mamma Uii, The first thing tliat 
attracted his attention was his own pumped-out steed 
Pumpee*. mnee-mi* [f, Pump -^ -be i a ] 
One who is pumped upon ; see Pump v* 4 a. 

X834 Pumper 1 z}. 

Fumpelmousse, variant of Pompelmoosb Oh^ 
Fumper ^ (p»’mpoi). [f. Pump v, + -eb 
1 . One who or that which pumps or works a 
pump; spec* +(«) the official in charge of the 
pump-room (at a spa) {ohs ^ ; (^) one in charge of 
the pumping-machincry in a mine, etc. j a pumpman ; 
(tf) one engaged in a business m which pumping 
is the characteristic operation, e g brme-^pumper* 
x66o Boyle JYm Exp Phys* Mech x, Tho flame lasted 
about two minutes from the time the pumper began todiaw 
out the air 1723 Lond* Gaz No 6127/3 The M^or .of 
the City of Bath having appointed Carew Davis.. Pumper 
of all the Bath-waters. X742-9 J. Wood Descr Bai/t 
(1765) I. II. xii 394 The Pump House was immediately put 
under the Care of an Officer that bore the name of the 
Pumper X77X Smollett H%anph* Cl* 26 Apr , The pumper 
[at Bath], with bis wife and servant, attend within a bar , 
and the glasses, of different sizes, stand ranged m order 
before them. X834 Blachm Mag, XXXV. 647 To have 
gone and assisted at the ceremony of immersion,— whether 
ab pumper or pumpee Jl should not have cared. XQ04 Batly 
Chon iBAug 6/7 The accounts show that during the 


b. An exertion, race, or the like which pumps or 
puts one out of breath. coUoq* 
x 806 in Ca^selVs En<ych Diet* 

2 , U* S, All oil-well from which the oil is pumped 
up, as distinguished fiom a natural spring 
xSop in Cent Did 

tlhimper-. Obs mme-wd* [f. Pump 
-ER 1 .] (See quot ) 

1623 MrooLEfON More Dissemblers v. i, I was hut a 
pumper, that is, a puller-on of gentlemen’s pumps 
II Fumperuickel (pu-mpomikM). [G., also 
\pompernickel (m use 1063); also (earlier) a lout, 
a booby, Oi igin uncei lam J Bread made (in Ger- 
many) from coarsely ground unbolted rye , whole- 
meal rye bread : associated esp, with Westphalia 
[The name was app. unknown in F, Moryson’s time . cf 
/tin, (1617) III so That West-Phalians deuoure . browne 
bread (vulgarly eranck hroni^ that is, Mclee bread) ] 

2756 Nugent Gr* Tour^ Germ II. 80 Their biead is of 
the very coaT‘>est kind, ill baked, and as black as a coal, for 
they never sift their flour. The people of the countiy call 
it Pompemteksl 1839 Longe Hyperion 11, The devil take 
you, and your Westphalian ham, and pumpernickel ! xpo6 
Blacktu* Mag, May 604/1 It [duurraj makes a coarse but 
not unpleasant bread rather resembling pumpernickel. 

Y Fu'mpet, po'iwet. Pppo^r, Obs Also 7 
pompett. [a. obs Y pompette a puff of ribbons, 
etc in dress, « med. h*pompetaU/fis in Du Cange) ; 
also * a pumple, or pimple on the nose, . pompette 
dimprimenr^ a Printers Pumpet-ball’ (Cotgn). 
Ulterior ori^ uncertain; prob. connected with 
pompon, of which in some senses it was a synonym : 
cf. also POMPINO-BALI ] 

Usually piimpet-ball : The ball, originally covered 
with sbeep-skin, formerly used by printers for mkmg 
the type; an ink-ball. Cf. Ball sb}- 13. Also 

(stK\\tdipun^ballipurjiping-balR 
[2598* cf. PUMEJK0.BAI,L.J i6xx CoTGR., Pompette dim- 
a Printers Pumpet-ball. wherewith he beates, or 
layes Inke on, the Formes, 2632 Urqujiart Jf/Pa/rtw 11. 
XU, If.. they did not sacrifice the Printers pumpet balls (Fr 
les pomades} at Moreb, with a new edge set upon them by 
text letters, x66i Blovht Glossogr, (cd. 2), Pumpet*bal. 1875 
Knight Diet, Meek, Pompet, a printer’s inkmg-ball, 
J^'inp-kaiudlei Sh* The handle by which 
a pump, esp. the ordinary hand- or house-pump, is 
worked, also transf, (see quot. 1794). 

VoL. VII. 


*794 W, Felton Carnages (1801) 11 Gloss., Pump or 
Plow Handles, the long projecting timbeis, on the hind 
pait of the Carriages, on which the foot-board ib placed. 
Ibid. I i9t xBag J. Nicholson Operai Mechanic 252 The 
quantity of water raised by each stroke of the pump-handle 
IS just as much as fills that part of the bore in which the 
pi^ston works x8s2 R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp ToarXxi, 
He ceased swinging [his] arms to and fro like a pump- 
handle, 1883 [see Pump s 6,^ 5]. 

b. atlnb. Applied to movement resembling the 
working of the handle of a pump 
X820 Sporting Mag VII. 108 The pump handle shake [of 
hands] is the first which deserves notice. xBB6 Eesant 
Chtldr Gibeon i. ix, One after the other gave him her hand, 
which Satn accepted with a pump-handle movement. 
Hence Pu mp-handie v, trans, {folloq,\ to shake 
in gieetmg (a person’s hand, or a jierson by the 
hand) as if woiking a pump-handle , to move (an 
arm, etc.) in such a manner ; also intr , , Pu'mp- 
Mandler, a hand-shake of this nature. 

X844 T, T. Hewlett Parsonic 4 JY xxl, Exchanged the 
salute for a most heaity old English pump handler. X858 
R, S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxxii, In an instant the four 
were .pump-handling each othei’s aims as if they weie 

K into ecstasies. 1885 Rider Haggard JC. Solomon's 
p XX, He and Sir Henry were pump handling away 
at each other. 

Tu ^mpmgj^bUsb, [f.PuMP». + -iNa^,] The 
action of the verb Pump in various senses. 

fDf^ pumping, pumping water on any pmticular part foi 
curative pmposes, without immersing the body Ohs 
^ 2598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 421 Notwithstanding their pump- 
ing with 3 pumps, heauing out water with buckets, 
the bhippe was halfe full of watei ere the leake could be 
found and stopt. 2632 Jordsn Nat, Bathes xvii (1632) 
132 The vse [of Bath waters] is eithei geiieiall to the 
whole body, as in bathing; or paiticular to some one 
part, as in bucketing or pumping 1728 Pope Dune, 11 
154 And oh I (he cry'd) what street, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pun^mgs, blankettings, and blows? 1797 
Monthly Mag* III 509 To pour water on those who 
practised what we term medical pumping. x8o6 Guide to 
Watenng Places 27 Pumping in the King’s and Queen’s 
bath. Qif, each hundred strokes; at the dry pump, each 

Imndi ed strokes 2840 Ong, Bath Guide 39 An apartment 
fornTtfiwA/^P or dry pumping, 2 e pumping on any particular 
pai t of the body. 2900 Daily Nows 18 Jan. 3/2 The harsher 
sound of the pumping of the Maxims, Hotchkibs, and 
machine guns in general. Ibid 27 July 8/5 Great Damage 
by Brine Pumping 

X>,Jig See Pump 2^ 7. 

2635 A. S rATFORD Pern Glory (z86g) 92 Can Patience itselfe 
indure their tedious pumping for impropei pluascs 1678 
Quack's Academy 7 A Previous pumping^ by apt and waiy 
Questions. x8oo Malkin Gtl Bias i xiii ? S, I got out of 
her, though by hard pumping, that Don Ambiosio’s castle 
was but a short league fiom Ponte de Mula x88i \V, S 
Gilbert Poggertys Fairy 11, By a judicious course of 
pumping, I shall find out exactly how Pm situated, 
o eoncr, pi* Proceeds of pnmping 
xSoo Hull Advertiser 37 Sept. 9/2 Pot sale by the candle, 
. .7 caslcs olive pumpings. 

d. atlrib* and Comb*, as pumping-trough, -well ; 
esp. in reference to the machinery used in raising 
or moving water in mines, water-works, or sewage- 
systems, air in refrigerators, etc., as pumping- 
chaviber, -engine, -plant, -sh(^, -station 
2739 l,K&c.viT^Sho)tAce Piers Wesim, Bridge 47 It may 
be drained dry. .by Pumping, or other Engines 28x3 
Sporting Mag XLll. 213 The plaintiff was pulled out of 
thepumpin^-tiough. Civil £ng,^ Arch /rid I 289/9 

Beuig deprived of the pumping wwl and dram from Wap- 
ping. z8ra Daily News 32 July, All the sewage has 
to be hfted, and for this purpose there are four pumping 
stations. 1893 5 July 5/7 The Wheatley seam access 
to it 13 obtained fiom the pumping shaft by a cage. 2906 
Wesim Gaz 19 Apr s/s He went to the pumping-room . 
to ask when the refrigerator would be staited. 
Fu'mpingii^//. [f. as prec -h -IE& 2 ] That 
pumps ; in quot. 1812, issuing as from a pump; in 
1856, resembling the woiking of a pump. 

x8x2 H. & j ZmTH Rej, Addr ix. The firemen terrified 
are slow To bid the pumping toiient flow 1856 A R 
Wallace m Ann Nat IJisi, July 37, A female Mias, .uttei- 
ing at mtcivals a loud, pumping grunt, 
t Fu*lSLpiiig-balL Obs. [History obscure. 

As obs, ^pompette was synonymous with, pompon, it 
seems possible that pumptug.hall was corrupted from 
*pompondiall » pumpet-bal),] 

« Pumpet- W/; also called loyFlono pump-hall, 
2^98 Florio, Titdice, a printers inke bals, called pumping 
bala, wherewith they beat the letters in the foi me lyin g vpon 
the presse [x6xz a Printers inke-baaes or pump Dalles.] 

So t Pu mping-nall, a nail used i]> fastening the 
leather on a printer’s ink-ball, or * pumpmg-ball ’ 
to the stock 

2683 Moxon Mech Exere.,Pnntingxi,'^ f 21 For Pelts 
or Leather, Ball-Nails or Pumpmg-Nails, Wool or Hair 
the Press-man generally eases the Master-Printer of the 
trouble of choosing z688 R Holme Aimouty iii 301/z 
Pumping Nails, with round Heads. [Cf. 1B88 Jacobi 
Printers ' Vocab 6 Ball nails, tacks or clouts used for fasten- 
ing on the coverings of the old mk-balk] 

Fumpion, variant of Pompion, pumpkin. 
Pumpkin (p^’m^km). Also 7-9 pompkin, 
8-9 pumkxn, 9 (Z/. .S.) punkin. [An altered 
form of pumpion (see Pompion), with the ending 
conformed to tlie suffix -Km, In U. S the m is 
often further assimilated to the h, the word being 
pronoimced (pz? qkm), and sometimes s^dtpunhin, 
esp. in comb.] 


1 The large fruit of a cuciubitaceous plant 
(Cuaerbita Pepo), egg-shaped or nearly globular 
with nattened ends; widely cultivated for the 
fleshy edible layer next to the rind, which is used m 
cookery, esp for pies, and as a food for cattle; in 
U* S applied spec, to particular varieties m dis- 
tmction from the squash. 

[1647 Ward Simp Cohlerty He would come over to us, to 
helperecruite our pumpkin blasted braines ] 1670D Denton 
Descr* New York (184s) 3 Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, Pumpkins, 
Melons, &c 1706 Phillips, Pompion or Pumpkin, a sou 
of Fruic of the nature of Melons 1722 tr. Pomet's Hist 
Drugs I 155 Cotton>Seed5, made like those of Pumkxn*;; 
2833 L Ritchie Wand, by Loire 63 A single pumpkin could 
furnish a fortnight's pottage. 2852 Carlyle Mtsc Ess , The 
OperaWll, 127 A bom nigger with mere appetite for pumpkin. 

b. The plant producing this fruit; a trailing 
annual, growing often to a great length, having 
heaxt-^aped five-1 obed leaves, and flowers of a 
deep yellow Also called pumpktn-vine 
2698 Fryer India ^ P, 203 Planted with.. Pompkins, 
Cucumbers, Gomds. 2729 DampieFs Voy HI 455 Great 
Punikin, Its fruit stiiated, round, but somewhat flattish, 
mixt with white and red, but within yellow 2877 A B 
Edwards Up Nile xvii. 463 A wall of enclosuie oveigiown 
with wild pumpkins. 

a. Applied contemptuously to the body 
or person ; hence * a stupid, self-important person * 
(Funk's Stand. Did*) Cf. Pompion 3. 

2850 Galt Lawne T 11 i. But I ain’t a pumpkin, the 
Squire he Icnows that, 2878 Villari Life 4 Times Machia. 
velh (1898) II IX, 332, 1 wish to rid myself of this pumpkin 
of a body. 2883 R. Bridges Nero ix 1, III let Rome know 
how pumpkin Claudius died [cf. pwnpkinification below]. 

b. U, S* slang. A person or matter of import- 
ance, esp. in phrase some pumpkins (or punkim)* 
at 8 ^ Ruxton Far West 178 Afore I left the settlements 
I kiiow’d a white gal, and she was some punkins. 1852 
Bristed Upper Ten Thousand 216 We being punkins weie 
of course among the invited {.Note} A slang expression of 
TOung N ew York for people of value and conse((uencc. 1B87 
Daily News 10 Mar, 3/1 Driving from Piccadilly to Ham- 
mersnuth, he [H W Beecher] quaintly said . ' London is 
some pumkinsj I tell you’ — a profound Americanism, which 
is supposed to convey a wholly unutterable approbation and 
surprise. 

3 , A sea-cucumber. (Eastern U S. loccd^ 

2897 Kipling Cap team Courageous iv, 102 Stripping the 
sea-cucumbers that they called pumpkins 

4 , attfib and Comb , as pU7npkin-chtp (Chip sh ^ 
2 h), ground^ ktnd, -shell, -vine , pumpkin-colout ed, 
-purple adjs.; pmupkin gourd « sense i , pump- 
kin lantern, a lantern made of the rmd of a 
pumpkin hollowed out so as to be Iranblucent ; 
pumpkin-pie, a pie of which pumpkin is a chief 
ingredient ; in U. S. considered especially appro- 
priate to Thanksgiving day; pumpkin-pine, a 
variety of the White Pine see quot. 

286a T, W Higginsok a rwy Life (1870) 21 Preserves made 
of *pumpkin-cl)ips. 2873 * Susan Coolidoe ’ What Katy did 
ai hch 29 She saw a big, ‘‘^pumkin-coloured house 282a 
Hortus Af^heus II 51s Cucurbiia Pepo, Pompion, or 
♦Pumpkin Gourd. 17M Washington Writ* (1893) XI V, 223 
U’he large lot is to have oats sown on the potato and 
♦pumpkin ground 274s Pococke Descr East il,i 282 A 
dish of the ^pumkin kind, dressed after their way. 284 , 
Lowell Bigfow P, Ser, i. v, Something more than a 
^pumpkin-lantern is required to scare manifest and irre- 
trievable Destiny out of her oath. 2817 J. Palmer 
7 r/il, 2 'rav, U S (1816) 242 Two dishes peculiar to 
New England,.. toast dipped m cream and ^pumpkin pie. 


among the poorer classes of America, is pumpkin pie — pro- 
nounced *punkm’ 2809 Kendall Trav III 14s Of the 
white pine the lumberers distinguish two varieties, one ot 
which they call '’^punkin pine. , The name punkin (pompion) 
they employ on account of the softness and fine grain of the 
wood 2898 C K Paul tr, Huysman's En Route 11. 37 
Clad in robes of gamboge, gooseberry-i ed, ^pumpkin-purple 
and wine lees. xBw Hawthorne Twicedold T* (1851) I 
V 81 Crop it[hau] forthwith, and that in the tiue^’^pumpkin- 
shell fashion. Whittier Pumpkin 32 Telling tales of 
the fany who travelled Iikesteam, In a pumpkin-shell coach, 
with two rats for her team 1 2867 Baker Nile Trtbui ix, 
(2872) X42 He had patches upon nis cranium as hold as a. 
pumpkin shell J Buel Farmer's Comp 67 Weeds, 
potato and ^pumpkin vines, and other vegetable matters 

Hence (iwnce-wds ) Pu'nipklui^li a*, resembling 
or akin to a pumpkin ; Fn'mpklnisin, ? pompous 
behaviour or language ; Fumpki uity, the nature 
or quality of a pumpkin (after divinity), also 
PumplcbiiJlcaidon [suggested by the travesty 
(ascribed to Seneca) of the apotheosis of the Roman 
emperor Claudius Csesar under the title of ‘ apo- 
colocyntosis’, Gr. avoieoXofcwjwtns transformation 
into a pumpkin, f. xoXoxvpBr} pumpkin], Pump- 
klnillir Pu’mpkJniae v*, to make a pumpkin 
of, dyslogistic terms for extravagant or absurdly 
uncritical gloiification. 

2836 Merivale Rom. Emi V 602 note, Seneca wrote 
a batire on the deification ot Claudius to which he gave the 
name of Apocolocyniosxs (or ’^pumpkmification). 2904 
Spectator 25 Oct 559/1 The writer . has given us, not 
an apotheosis, but a pumpkimfication of the Kmperor 
William II. 2899 Athensmm 8 July 71/3 The unhappy 
Emperor Claudius, who has gone down to posterity as 
mercilessly ‘*pumpkinified’ by Seneca. 2884 Sat Rev, 6 
Dec. 79 1/ 2 The phrases whereby the ^pumpkinlfier constructs 
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PTJMPKII?'-HEAD, 

his pumpliin. 1840 Carlyle Mts^ Ess , Nigger^ Qtmiicn 
(1872) VII 101 All this fruit so Ear beyond the merely 
*puinpkuiish and grossly terrene, lies in the West India 1 
lands a 1835 Mrs. Hemans m H. t. Chorley Mevt (1837) 
II. 18 There will be an outpouring of spirit of ^Pumpkinism 
upon me the moment I get back. 1856 Merivalc 
Emp V. 1 601 The senate decreed his» divinity, Seneca 
translated it into *pumpkmity. 

Pn, xupMn-^eaidt U. S, eolloq^ a A head 
haying toe hair cut short all round . see quot. 1781. 
Ttj* A big head like a pumpkin, c. A person having 
a pumpkin-head (cf, Round-h^d) d A man 
wim a head compared to a pumpkm, a stupid 
fellow, a dolL 

1781 S Pjeters Hut Conneciicut 195 Newhaven is cele- 
brated for having ^ven the name of pumkin-head to all the 
New-Englanders It originated from the Blue Laws, which 
enjoin every male to have his hair cut round by a cap 
When caps were not to be had, they substituted the hard 
shell of a pumldn, which being put on the head., the ham is 
cut by the shell all round the head 1892 Zangwill Childr 
Ghstto I. Hi 70 Children, .with great pumpkin heads. 

Hence ]pii*mp]dii-lLea.ded baving a bead 
compared to a pumpkm, stupid. 

[1607 Walkingtom Opt Glass 126 Like pumpion headed 
Solomsts they looke ] 1835-40 Hauburton Clochtn. (1862) 
344 They ain't got two ideas to bless themselves ydtfa, the 
s^id, punkiu-headed, consaited blockhead:* I 

Inimpkinifioatlon, etc. • see Pumpkin. 
Pa*llip]d]I-seedt d. The ilattish oval seed of 
the pumpkin, b A fresh-water fish of North 
Amenca, Leontis gibbosus^ the sun-fish, pond- 
percb. 0. Applied locally in 2/ S»tosi yacht-built 
sailing-boat, and to a row-boat having the shape of 
a pumpkin seed. 

1781 S* Peters HuL ComiscHcut 943 Maize.. is planted 
in hillocks three feet apart, five kernels and two puznkin- 
seeds in a hillock. 18^7 Gray First Lessens Bot (1866) 8 
In the pumpkm-seed, it is les& than an eighth of an indi 
long. <880 Bartlett Dtci ^ Amer ^ Funtp ^ m - Seed , . 
common in fresh-water ponds and lakes They are so called 
from their form. In the river St Lawrence X have seen them 
from SIX to eight inches in length. 1863 Lowell Biglow A 
Poems i8go II. 243 The bream, Whose on'y business is to 
head up-stream, (we call 'em punkin'Seed] 1888 Goods 
Anter Fishes 64 The * Pumpkin seed* and the perch are 
the first trophies of the boy angler, 

Fumple, obs. and dial, variant of Pimple. 

1333 Fitzherb Sttrv xxx. (1339) « Except they haue 
many small pumples and springes ^ut the rotes i6ox 
Sir W Cornwallis Ess, il xlv. (1631) 252 Like a pumple 
the cluldes age of a sore. X798 Anti-Jaeobm, New Mo- 
raltly 296 Flaming cheek and pumple nose. 
Fumplamousse, -mus, -nose, var. Pompel- 
MOOSE Obs, 

FiL*nipleBa, a pee -less.] Without a pump. 
1899 Nms g Nov. 8/1 The majority depend upon 
pumpless wells. 

Pumpman. Also pumpaman. A man who 
works a pump ; s^ec, one who attends to the 
pumps m a coal or other mine. 

1776 G. SEMBL^Butldii^m 45 That subterraneous 
Water never &iled to contribute greatly to the increase 
of the Pump-mens Labour 1902 Westnu Gas se May 8^ 
The Pennsylvania coal strikers threaten to out die 
engineers and pump-men, which would result in the flood- 
ing of the mines. 1902 Blackw, Mag, Aug 191/t [He] 
speculates on which of bis two pumpsmen will prove the 
weaker. 

Pu'XUp-rod, A rod (Rod sh. 9 a) connecting 
the piston or plunger of a pump with the motive 
power; m mines a heavy iron or wooden beam 
or system of beams. 

1823 T Nicholson Operaf Mechanic 178 A pull at both 
ends of the beam, at the one end by the weight of the pump- 
rod. 1834-6 Barlow in EtuycL Metrop* (1843) VIII. loi/i 
The beam and pump-rods, sometimes weighing many tona 
x8ss J. R. Leifchild Cormualt Mines 192 The whole 
column of pumps in a shaft is worked by a single pomp-rod. 

Fn'iup-rooxil. A room or building where a 
pump IS worked; spec, a place at a spa where 
the medicinal water is diseased for drinking, etc. 

The latter use aiose at the King's Bath in Bath (England) 
where early in the i8th c a buildmg was erected for the 
shelter of the users (drinkers and bathers) of the water, 
which was supplied from the cisterns by pumping, the 
buildings were ui course of time elaborated, features of the 
Kursaal being added, the name has been adopted and 
' d to buildings serving the same puipose at other spas. 

S W. Oliver Bract Bus, BathAVaters v, (1719) 68 
nconveniencies [at Bath] are much less, since the 
erecting a new Pump, and a convenient warm and dry 
Gallery to walk in.] 1742-9 J Wood Descr, Bath (1765) I, 

II. XI S22 As the Passage on that Side the Bath was no 
more than nine Feet broad, the Corporation resolved [c 1704] 
to place the Pump Room over it. 1771 Smollett Humph, 
Cl. 26 Apr. i, lue pump-room which is crowded like a 
Welsh fair. 17OT En^cl. BnU (ed 3) III 68/2 (Bath) At 
the King’s bath is a handsome pump-room, where the 
gentlemen and ladies go in a morning to drink the waters. 
1828 On£. Bath Guide 26 The Great Pump room is 60 feet 
long. In the centre of the south-side is the pump 1838 
Murray^s Handbk, N Germ Dr, Struve’s establish- 

ment [at Dresden] consists of baths and a pump room 
^1900 Guide Buxton 12 The chalybeate water is also 
obtained at the Pump Room At the western end of the 
Pump Room is the Public Pump, which is supplied from the 
same spring. 

Fu'mp-tree. A length of tree-trunk used as 
the body or stock of a hand-pump, or as a water- 
pipe ; the stock, barrel, or cyhnder of a pump. 
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1617 in Earwaker Sandbach (1890) 136 Item a Levill and 
a staffe vj* pumptree v». X723 Bradl^'s Fam. Diet s. v. 
Pump. The Pump-Tiee^ which is that Part that stands more 
above the Earth, or Top of the Well. 1839R STVKKsAnecd, 
StewnEnginesl 306 Employed .for boring the wooden pipes 
or pumptreesjused to convey water x84a CtoilEng t^ArcJi. 
Jrul V 352^ In Cornwall the cast iron pump-trees exposed 
to the action of mine water were very speedily destroyed 
Pu'mp-water. Water obtained from below 
the surface of the soil by means of a pump, as 
dishnguished from rain-water^ spring-water ^ etc 
1663 Boyle Use/ Exp, Nat PMlos ii iv 115 Very many 
! Pump-waters will not bear Soap, as Rain-waters will do 
' 1769 Ellis in Phtl Trans, LIX 142 Some I put into vwy 
hard pump-water 1836-41 Brandb Chem. (ed. 5) 
coldest pump-water that can be procured. 

Fu'mp-well. a A casing or compaitment 
m a ship m which the pumps work ; the ‘ well ’ of 
a ship b. A well havmg a pump combined with 
it; a receptacle m which water is collected to be 
, removed by pumping 

a. [i6a6 Capt Smith Aedd, Yng Seamemi The Pumpe, 

the pumpcs-well ] 1769 Falconer Dut Marine (1789)* 
Arehipompet the pump-well X7M Hull Advertiser 2% Dec 
3/3 The unhappy man was found suspended in the pump- 
well of the ship. , ^ 

b, xSxa Sir J. Sinclair Husb Scot i 358 If a run- 
ning stream cannot be obtained a pump-well may supply 
its place. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inher vm, A nose like the 
handle of a pumpwell 1882 ReP to Ho Repr on Prec 
Metals if U.S 652 The rest, is collected by pipes into 
the pumii-well, whence it is pumped up back to the supply 
tanks, near the pans. 2885 R. L & F Stevenson Dyna- 
miter xiii. 197 A pump-well that ran poison. 

Fumy, pumyce, etc. . see Pumice, -stone. 
Pun (p»a)j Also 7-8 punn. [Appears 
first, with Its cognate Pun v,\ soon after 1660. Of 
unascertained ongin : see Note below-] 

The use of a word in such a way as to suggest 
two or more meanings or different associations, or 
the use of two or more words of the same or nearly 
the same sound with difierent meanings, so as to 
produce a humorous effect; a play on words. 

1662 Drydek Wild Gall, i 1, A bare Clinch will serve the 
turn; a Carwichet, a Quarterquibhle, or a Punn 1670 
Eachard Cent. Clergy 37 Wits both ancient and modem 
that never ..received their improvements by employing 
their time in puns and quibbles. 1673 Stoo him Bayes 92 
If this . . be no quibble, but a pun 1W3 E Hooker Pref. 
Pord^e's Mystic Div. 13 What of Whims and Shams, Punns 
and F^ms, StuUiioquious Dialog? X7xx Addison Sped 
No 61 Y 6 Having pursued the History of a Punn, 1 shall 
here define it to bea Conceit arisingfrom the use oftwo Words 
that agree in the Sound, but differ m the Sense 1727 Pope, 
etc Art StnkingTC 97 The Paronomasia or Pun, where a 
word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks twice as much 
by being split 1746 Smollett Reproof 176 Debauch'd 
from sense, let doubtful meanings run The vague conun- 
drum and the prurient pun 2830 D’Israbli Chas It III 
V 74 Laud turned out Archy, me King’s fool, for a pun 
[viz for saying as grace * Great praise be to God. and little 
Laud to the devil or words to that effect] xSjo L’Estrasge 
Mus Mit/ord 1 v. 157 Even Shakespeare’s magic is not 
proof against the artillery of puns. 

b. aitrib. and Conib,^ as pun-hater, -trap ; pun- 
dbhomngt -admiring^ -proof, -provoking adjs. 

X72x-a Amherst Terras Ftl. No. 39 204 It is no wonder 
that a punning monarch produced a race of punning and 
pun-admiring liege subjects 1742 Shenstome School- 
mutress xi, The tuffed basil, pun provoking thyme. X830 

G. CoLMAN Br. Gnnst Rem, Freshman (1872) 448 The 
intolerant pun hater. X839 Moriarty Husband Hunter 
III. 202 [Efe] frequently laid pun-traps and quibble-spnnges 
of which he took advantage. 1884 w £. Henlly in Ward 

Poets III. 230 A good and cheerful talker, whose piety 
was not always pun-proof. 

Hence {nonce-words) Fn'nleBs a,, void of puns ; 
Pu*nl6t, a little pun; Fn’iuiage, punning, 
Funnlo, Pu*]mioal adjs,, of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by puns, Fu*imlgrani [after tf/z- 
grant\, a punnmg saying or mot ; Punnology, the 
subject or study of puns. 

17x6 Swift (folio broadsheet), God’s Revenge against 
Punning, [Signed] * the *Punless and Penyless J. Baker, 
Knight^ 1864 Realm 6 Apr 8 1 .et our ingenious drama- 
tists try their hands at a punless builesque with some real 
fun and interest in it x8z9 Coleridge m Lit. Rem (1836) 

H. 287 The *punlet, or pun-maggot, or pun intentional 

Marnnaha wks 1864 III 564 Such chapters 
of *punnag9 as Hood was in the daily practice of committing 
to paper 1713 Birch Guard, No. ^heading. What 
Rebuses exalt the *Punnic fame ! xyax Amherst Terras 
Fit, xxxix. (1734) 204 Punning is not intirely banish'd from 
the pulpit. Some persons have alledged .that this pun-iclc 
art is of divine institution- X780 R Graves Euphrosyne 
II 130 *PunmcaI. 1835 Taifs Mag H. 420 Much that is 
merry and wise, punnical and entertaining. xS^ Huxley in 
Life (1900) II xiii. 2tt You have already made all possible 
epigrams and ^punnigrams on the topic. «X744 Pope 
Qod ), He might have been better instructed in the Greek 
♦punnology 1826 Examvier sjg/a The extreme antiquity 
of some of the described incidents and punnology 
[Note Pun was prob one of the clipped words, such as 
ett, mobi nob, snob, which came into fashionable slang at or 
after the Restoration, Longer equivalents, found «cx676, 
were Punnet and Pundigrion ; the former app a dim 
of pun. It has been suggested that pun might originally 
be an abbreviation of It punitglio, small or fine poin^ 
formerly also a cavil or quibble (* cavtilazione, sotDgliezxa 
nel ragionare, o nel disputare Vocab Della Cn/rca), a pun 
being akin to a quibble ; and that pundignon might perh be 
a perversion, illiterate or humorous, of puntigho This 
, appears not impossible, but nothing has been found in the 
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early history of^««, or in the English uses ot pwtchhot to 
confirm the conjecture ] 1 .. -i ti 

Also 8 punn [Related to Pun 2] 
1 . A layer orbed of clay to prevent lealcage. ^Obs 
I 70 S J. Phillips Hist, Inland Navig 365 A bed (techni- 
cally of clay, to pievent the watei weeping through 

the arches 

2 A punner, a pounder, a rammer, local, 

1903 J T MicKLETHWAiTE Let, iS Sept. (MS,), Punt a 
sort of gieat pestle for beating mortar. 

Pun (p»n), V 1 [Goes with Pun sb i] 

L zntr, Tomakepnns, to -play on words. 

1670 Eachard Coni Clergy 33 Whether or no punning, 
quibling, and that which they call joquing, and such othw 
delicacies of wit .might not be very conveniently omitted? 
X706 Phillips (ed. 6), Pun, to quibble or play with words. 
1727 Swift Gods Rev agst Pumatig'ns. 1733 III 1. 171 
One Samuel an Irishman, for his forward attempt to pun, 
was stunted in his stature, 1729 m Pope Dune, i 63 
note, A great Critick formerly declared He that would 
pun would pick a Pocket. 18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit 
xxiii. (1819) 292 Edgar m Lear, who, in imitation of the 

g ipsy incantations, pons on the old word snair, a hag, X829 
YTTOU Dezfereuxi izi, I punned and jested, 
fg x 6 gia Farquhar Love 4- Bottle xi 11, Here, here, 
master , how it [wine] puns and quibbles in the glass ! 

2 tratis To bnng or drive by punnmg. 

X71X Addison Sped No. 61 F 2 Tne Sermons of Bishop 
Andrews aie full of them [puns] The Sinner was punned 
into Repentance x888 Crawford lYifh Immortals II. xii. 
131 To be punned to death, sir, would be equally horrible. 
Ptux, [Early and dial, van of Pound v i] 
1 . trans, ~ Pound in various senses. 

*S 59 "* 9®3 [see Pound u,* i / 3 | a j8], 

2 spec (m technical use). To consolidate by 
pounding or ramming down (as earth or rubble, 
in settmg poles, etc., or making a roadway); 
= Pound 6. 

x8^ Simms Public Wks Gt Brit 8 The materials shall 
be well punned, rammed and beaten down. X876 Preece 
& SivE WRIGHT Telegraphy xg6 Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon good sound punning. The earth, as it is thrown 
in, should be thoroughly well punned at every stage. 1879 
Cassells Teckn Educ ii. 95 The material used for the 
puddle .should be carefully punned in thin layers so as to 
secure that no vacuities are left in any part. 

b To work up to a proper consistency with a 
punner. 

1825 W Parsons in Fowler Corr. {priv printed 1907) 
534 Barrow lime mortar and washed sand made through a 
fine iiddle and punned up to a proper consistency, using as 
little water as possible (X907 Note, Well worked up with a 
* pun ’, a wooden implement something like a great pestle ) 
Hence Punning vbl sb ; also in comb. pii*iL- 
mng-blook, a mechanical rammer. 

1838 Simms Public Whs Gi Bni 33 The operation of 
punning or packing performed, until the brickwork is 
complete 1B76 Preece & Sivewricht Telegraphy 190 
No matter how well the punning and ramming maybe done 
after the pole is planted, .a considerable time will always 
elapse before the earth settles back to its former condition. 

II Fnna (p^-na). [Peruvian, in sense i J 
1 . A high bleak plateau in the Peruvian Andes ; 
spec, the table-land lying between the two great 
chains of the Cordilleras at an elevation of more 
than 10,500 feet. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viii i, (1614) 721 There are other 
Deserts in Peru, called Punas, where the Ayre cutteth off 
mans life without feelmg 1745 P. Thomas 3 ^ml, Ansods 
Voy 93 Vicwtnas, breeding, in cold and desert-Places, 
which they call Punas. x86o Gosse Romance Nat Hist 
50 It snuffs the tbm air m those loftier ridges which the 
Peruvians term punas, where the elements appear to have 
concentrated all their sternness. 1883 J. Ball m yml, 
Lvm, Soc. XXn. 6 , 1 am inclined to place the lower limit 
of the Alpine zone on the puna at about z2,ooo feet 
2. Fimculty of breathing arising from a too 
rarefied atmosphere; mountain sickness. 

1842 Dunguson Med Lex, Puna, a sickness common in 
the elevated distncts of S America. 1843 Darwin Kqy Nat, 
XV (1873) 322 The short breathing from the ratified atmo- 
sphere is called by the Chilenos ’puna'. X903 Longm, 
Mag, July 218 Jos6. .was sufieruig from puna. 

8. Comb Pu na-wl nd, a cold dry wind which 
blows from the Cordilleras across the Puna. 

X890 in Cent, Did, 

Fima, FunaliUte, var. PooN, Poonahuite. 
Funai'se, pnne'se. Obs exc, as Fr. Forms ; 
a, 6- punaase (pittn^i*z) ; also 6 pxmayse, 6-8 
punese (pwnz 2), 7-8 puneEO, ptmioe, 8 
punaize 6-8 puuie, 7 puny, -ee (piiM*m). 
^ E,punatse (p^^nfz) a bed-bug, prop, fern, of 
me E^].punais stinking, fetid. The form punee, 
pume arose as a false singular of pumsc : cf. 
cherry, Chinee ] A bed-bug. Also, with defining 
words, applied to other noxious msects. 

iii (1370) Byj/a Make thee 
readye For Iise, for flea^ punaises, mise and rattes. 1569 
T Sanford Agnppas Fan. Aries 138 Gnates, puneses, 
flics. 1378 Lyte Dozens iii. lx. 40a The leaues. .dnuctb 
ai^y the stinking punayses. x6or Holland Pkny II 356 
The said pumces ought to be lapped m a reddish clout of a 
wnation colour. X669 Dawenant Mails ike Master ii i, 
1 hey sleep so soundly that Puneses cannot wake 'em. iShfi 
Butler hi i. 4M His Flea, his Morpiom and 
Punese, H had gotten for his proper ease. 17x2 Cooke 
S.S ea 6x Nor will it so much as suffer any Punaises, 
or Bugs to live. xBxg Kirby & Sp. Entomol, iv- (x8i8) L 
*4® mssecting the brain of a woman thme were tound in 

It abundance of vermides and punaises. 
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PUITATOO. 

6 1398 Flobio, Cttmct, a kmdo of vermin in Italic that 
biteth 5»ore, called punies or wall-lise. t6ot Holland Phfty 
II XXIX. iVy Punies or wall lice, the mo!>t ill-favored and 
filthie vermine of all other, and which we loth and abhorre 
at the ycrie namng of them 1637 W. Coles Adam ttt 
Edm dxvi, Called a wall louse or puny in English x68x 
Grew Musmtm. 1, vn u. 171 The Great Winged Punce. 
C sylvtsins alaiiis major* X7a3 Bradley Fatn* Diet 
s, V R^herty bttsh^ The Strawberry Bushes arc infested 
with Field-Punies 

llPunatoo (ponat? 7 )p [Cingalese.] The pre- 
served pulp of the fruit of the palmyia palm, used 
as food. 1838 in Simmonds DicU Trade* 

Punay, variant of Puntb Obs* 
t Punce, obs, var. Pounce sb?^ 4. 
x6fo Hescham Dutch Diet , Bryieh a Punce to engp’ave 
tvithi 

Punce, dial var Pounce sb 1 and vJ - ; obs. f. 
Punch 2 c , var. Punsb Obs,, var. Pulse sb.^ 
Punch. (pa?nj), Also 5-6 pundie, 6 

ponohe. [ai^p. a collateral form of Pounce sb 
used in certain senses, chiefly related to uses of 
Punch s;, 1 j or shortened from Puncheon l, with 
which it IS synonymous in nearly every sense.] 
fl, A dagger; « Puncheon 1 1 Obs. rare, 
c 1460 Play iiacratfi. 474 {Stage direcUoUt Here shalle y« 
un lewya pryk y«f daggeris in nij quarters y"* sayng) • 
W® Ihys punche I shalle hyna pryke. 

2 . An iJistrument or tool for pricking, piercing, 
perforating, or making a hole m anything, esp. 
for making holes or cutting out pieces of a parti- 
cular shape; also for enlarging a hole already 
made, driving a bolt, etc. out of a hole {starting 
puneJi)^ or forcing a nail beneath the surface after 
It has been driven {drivin^g ^unch). The name is 
also extended from the simple instrument to an 
appliance or machine of which it forms the essential 
part. 

A punch may be actuated by percussion or by pressure ; 
and, according to its purpose, the working end maybe sharp, 
pointed, blunt, or hollow with a cutting edge, a punch for 
cutting out pieces of a particular shape may also impress a 
design upon these, and thus combine senses 3 and 3 
;c3o3 Nottingham Ree. III. zoo, j hamer de ferro, j 
punche. 11^3 Fitziierb Hush §X3gTograire bytwenethe 
barke and the tree thou must haue made redy a ponche of 
harde wode with a stoppe and a tenaunt on the one syde, 
>543 Rit.Jtmond lytlls (Surtees) 43 Item v ponchys, one 
ponce with a stame tij* 1346 Langlev Pol, Ve^, De 
Invent ni, x 77The Sq^uirethe LynclheShauetliel^icker 
ot Punuhe were diuybedhy Theodor a Samian 1370 Levins 
Mantp, x8g/i A Punche, i^ttgio. X703 Moxon 
Meeh. Exerc 6 Drills ore used for the making huch Holes 
ns Punches will not conveniently serve for /hid xx You 
must then moke a Steel Punch to the size and shape of the 
bole you are to strike, place the point of the Punch where 
the hole must be, and with the Hand-hammer, punch the 
hole. 1831 J. Holland Mannf. hfetal 1 814 The punch 
used m cutting nails conbists of a cube of steel. 1833 lind, 
n, 340 Par worn becoming brittle, it will yield to the 
blows of the hammer and to the punch, which is used to 
enlarge the holes. 1839 Urb Diet Arts 660 In each 
of these apertures, there is a punch for the purpose of 
piezcing the cards, slip<^, or pasteboards with holes. Z865 
H. PiiiLLirs Amer. Pa^er Carr. II. 37 Taking care to out 
by a circular punch of an iticli diameter, a hole in each bill. 
x 885 J* M. Caulpcild Seamanship Notes 8 , 3 Punches, 

X Starting, x Driving. 


0/^ the liole or impretbion made, as J^elt buttonhole p , 
eyelet p,y leather nail p.^ paper railp.iSheei meted p,^ 
tiehetp.y viadp., waddutg-p, (But any of these, or of the 
following, may, when its Itind is known from the context, 
be called simply * punch '.) Also bell-punch, a conductenr’s 
or ticket punch having a signal-bell which announces the 
punching of a ticket s centre or centeiing-jp. , see Ccntrf 
sb. XQ , cold*p«, a punch used for perforating cold metal j 
duplex p., (osj a punch having a counter die on the opposite 
jaw ; {b) one whose force is derived ftom the rolling action 
of two levers on a common fulcrum ; gang p., a number of 
punches arranged in a single stock , hollow p., a hollow 
circular chisel-edged punch used for cutting smooth holes 
in yielding materinl, rasp p. : see Rasp sb.j 5 , ratchet p.. 
a screw punching machine operated by a lever, pawl, and 
ratchet wheel ; sheriff's p., an instrument formerly us^ by 
sheriffs in some ancient cities and boroughs for punching a 
mark on a freeman's copy or certificate of freedom at the 
time when he recorded his vote , spring p , a punch which 
1$ drawn back after each stroke by means of a spnng. 

1703 Moxon Jlfeeh. Exere. sa Smiths call all Punches they 
use upon cold Iron, Cold-Punches >875 Knight 
Mec/u^ The hollow punch is employed to mke holes for 
nvets in leather., and on other occasions where a smooth, 
round hole is to be cut out of a yielding material. 1891 
Gkbbnbk Breeeh Loader 50 Deeply-cut furrows and mean- 
ingless scratches, put on by the dozen with asbading-punim. 
X900 IVesfnt. Gaz. 18 May s/a Upon entering the flesh the 
front of the bullet acts like a wadding-punch. 

0. Surgery. An instrument formerly used for 
extracting the stumps of teeth. (Also, m 8 punoe.) 

X74a ESi, Med. Ess V. l. The Punce ^ much 
better Effect in pushing from within outwards than m the 
common Way it is employ’d to tbrost the Roots of Teeth 
from without inwards. xBaa Dunclison Med. Lex., Pencil, 
a surgical instrument, used for extracting the stumps of teeth 
1897 yyrf. See. Lex^ Punch,, .name for a now obsolete form 
of dental elevator. 

8. A tool or machine for impreasmg a desim or 
stamping a die upon or into some material; in 
Coining and a hardened steel cameo 


for forming a die; in Type-founding^ a steel die 
having a letter cut m relief on its face, foi making 
the^ mtaglio impression in the copper matnx from 
which types are cast ; in FlasiicArt^ a rod, handle, 
or wheel-nm having a figure or pattern upon it in 
relief for impressing a design on clay or any 
plastic matenal. 

x6a8 in H. Walpole Veriitds Anted, Pamt. (1786) II, 81 
Pattemesfor the punches andstampesforhis mates ties co3me 
in the mynt 1638 in Dorn. St. Papers CCCLXXl I. Nos. 13 
& 14 Cutting the Punches and Matrices belonginge to the 
Castinge of one sorte of letters. 1683 Pbttus Fleia Min. i 
(x686) 97 Number and Mark evory piece . with a small iron or 
steel Punch. x688 R. lA<yLW&Arntoury in, xxi (Roxh ) 364/3 
He [FunchardJ beareth vert, a Punch, or Letter Punch, 
Argent. . These are Steele on the end whereof the letters are 
cut so that they are punched into the Matnce. zSaa Bcwick 


Mem S9 Crests on silver and seals of various kinds, for 
which 1 made all the new steel punches and letters 1833 
Humprsevs Coin-CoU. Man 111. (1876) 37 Uhe idea ^ 
making the punch itself the vehicle of an ornamental design, 
as well as the die, marks another epoch in the art [of 
coinage], x88o Grove Diet. Mus. II. 436/3 [In printing 
music] zinc has been of late used instead of pewter the 
punches make a clearer impression. 1898 Lalmir Couimts- 
Sion Gloss, No 3 Punch, the top half of the prints in which 
bolsters [of knives] are made. 1004 Aihenseum sz May 
656/3 A passage from the 42 line (Mazarin) Bible is closely 
imitated by types cast in leaden matrices produced by 
punches of hardened lend, obtained, from wooden punches. 

4. A mason’s chipping tool ; =« Puncheon lab. 

? U. S. 1875 in Knight Diet Meeh. 

6. a. A post suppoitmg the roof in a coal-mine ; 
cf, punch-prop in 7. l 3 . See quot. 1875. Cf 
Puncheon^ 4. 

Zi^a And, Deed B, yzxj (P.R O ) Cum idem Willelmus 
dedent eisdem. omnia ligna sua boscum ct subboscum . 
pro pwiches et proppes faciendis. 1873 Knight Diet Meeh, 
i833/x/*««cA 5 Carpeniry, Studding used to support a roof, 

6. Hydraulic Engm, A lengthening block or 
extension piece placed on a pile that has been 
driven too low to be readied by the lam ; a dolly 

Evidently derived from the dnvir^-puneh in sense 2, 

1873 in Knight Drc 4 Meeh, 

7 . alinb. and Comb, as punch-cutter, -holder, 
-projector, •‘receiver', punch-struck adj. ; punoli- 
mork, a mark punched on metal, a coin, etc.; 
punch-plate, punoli-prop, fP^oh-xod; see 
qiiots. 

X789 {titti) A Specimen of Printing Types By 'William 
Colman, Regulator, And Richard Austin, ^Punch-Cutter. 
x8x8 Genii. Mag LXXXVllI. 11 395/1 Types, .can be ob- 
tained by means of punch cutters and letter-founders. X896 
T. L De Vinnb Moxoids Meeh, Exerc*, Printing 403 The 
leading punch cutter of his time 1830 'urb Diet Arts 660 
This plate g^shownako in6ection,is called the ^punch-holder, 
1853 Humphreys Coin-Cell, Man li. <x876} z8 The back has 
a ^punch mark in four rough compartments 1879 H. 
Phillips Notes Coins x The eat best of all known coins 
exhibit on the reverse only a shapeless punch-mark. x888 
Hasluck Model Enmu. Handyhk. (1900) 90 A hole drilled 
through the point or intersection of these two ^icratches and 
through centre punch mark on opposite side, will be both at 
right angles to the axis of, and exactly diametncally across 
the pibton-rod 1834-6 Barlow in Eneycl Meirep. (1845) 
VIII, 334/2 This '*puncb plate prepared for making a single 
row of holes, has a number of boles drilled in it in one line, 
at such distances apart as are suitable to the nature of the 
work to be executed. jBsgVRsDzet Afds66oThesew{resare 
called the ^punch projectors. x83x Grecnwell Coal-trade 
Terms Norihttmb. 4- Durh. 40 ^Punchprep, a shoit prop, 
set upon a crowntree or balk, where it does not support the 
middle of the roof, on account of the place having fallen 
before the timber was set. Also, a short prop, about 14 or 
15 inches long^ placed by a hewer under his sump or back 
end, when he 1$ under apprehension of its dropping down 
before he has got it kirved sufficiently far, x688 R. Holmb 
Armoury nr. 88/3 ^Punch-rod, is [a] With or Wreathen 
stick turned about the Head -of a lire punch, to hold it on 
to the hot Iron xgoo H. Hart Cent, Typogr Oaf, X4> Each 
of these sets consists of 24 '^punch struck matrices for Greek 
Alphabets, of which I have only cast .example types of the 
alphas ana omegas. 

Puncli sb 2 [f. Punch v i] Ah act of 

punching; a straight or thrusting blow, in mod. 
usage generally one delivered with the fist ; also 
{obs. or dial,) a kick ; cf. Pounce sb i 7. 

1380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong,, Horton, a blow, z&je 
te batUeray tm iel Jwnon que, 1 will gme thee such 
a punch, that, &c. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Treat. 
I. 75 No sooner had ne let go his Foot, but he rave 
him a punch on the Bel^, 1760-78 H Brooke Fool 
of Qual (1809) IL 18 [He] aimed a punch at Harry’s 
stomach. x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi xiii, By a punch on the 
ribs [he] conveyed to Rory Bean it was his xider'a pleasure 
that he should forthwith proceed homewards. zSao Byron 
Morg Mag. Uiv, He gave him such a punch upon the 
head, tftio Hood Up Rhine 47 , 1 couldn t help making a 
punch at the fellow's head, 

Pimcll (p 5 »Nj)j sb 3 (Also 7 punce, pauuoh.) 
[Origin uncertain , stated by Fryer, who travelled 
in Western India 1673-81, to be the Marafhi (and 
Hmdi) word/ff^<r/i(Skr paiichan,Ven panj){ive, 
from its five ingredients, which may show an ex- 
planation then current in the East : but see Note 
below. The name is evidenced as early as 1633. 
Beside it, in r7tli c., foreign writers have a name 
with a second element apparently representing 
puuch (Du. palepunis, -pants, Ger. pdtepum, 
-htmu, Fr. lolU-, boulepenge), which is not ex- 


which J 


plained by any eastern long , but which appears 
to be an imperfect (perh. originally native) echo 
of the Eng. ‘bowl o* punch’, a phrase already 
very common m the 17th century. Mod.Du. 
pons, punch, Ger , Da., Sw punsch, Fr punch, 
m 1 8th c. ponche, Sp., Pg ponche, are all from Eng. 
See Note below,] 

1 . A beverage now generally composed of wine 
01 spirits mixed with hot water or milk and 
flavoured with sugar, lemons, and some spice or 
cordial ; but valuing greatly m composition with 
time and place Usually qualified by the name of a 
principal constituent, as arrack, brandy, claret, gin, 
milk, rum, tea, whisky, 7 xn 7 te punch 

Horn to mix Drinks (New York, 1862) describes 68 kinds. 

1638 (Sept. 28) R Addams Let to T, Colley. Merchant at 
Patiapoh (Ind Off.Rec O.C 1449)* I am very glad you 
have so good compain to he with all as Mr Cartwiight. 1 
hop you will keep a good house together and drmcke punch 
by no allowaiic. 1658 Phillips, Punch, a kind of Indian 
dunk [1696 (ed. 5} adds made of Lime-Juice, Biandy, and 
other In^edients] x66a Evelyn Diary x6 jan , 1 accom- 
uanied the Duke to an East India vessefl that lay at 
ickwall, where we had entertainment . Amongst other 


1 never came ashoie, but I diank very immoderately of 
Punce.Racl, Tea, &c, which was brought up in great China- 
Jugs holding at least two Quarts. 167a W, Hughes A7fier. 
Pkys, 34 Rum. is ordinarily drank amongst the Planteis, 
as wril alon&aa made into Punch 1679 Lock? in Fox Bourne 


i^aj 

Lfe 1x876) 1 . viii 426 fiote. Punch, a compounded dnnk, (to 
be had) on board some West India Ships 1683 W. Hedges 
Diary in Bengal S Oct , Our owne perale and manners . ai e 
now very numerous and (b 
disturbance. X683TRYOH if 


now very numerous and (by reason of Punch) every day give 
disturbance. 1683 Tryon ivay to Healik 192 Their [sea-far mg 
men’s] di mkiug of that Liquor called Punch is also very 


Inimical to Healths For the Lime-Juice, which is one of 
the Ingredients , is in its Natuie, fierce, sharp and Astrin- 
gent, apt to create griping Pams in the Belly 1694 Salmon 
Baids Dtspetis (171^ 589/1 Make a pleasant and grateful 
sort of Punch with the following quantities Fair 
Water* Biandy A a Quart* choicepureLime juice a Pint 
double refined Sugar ibj mix and dissolve, and if you so 
please, add one Nutmeg grated 1698 Fryer Acc E India 
^ P 157 At Neiule is made the best Arach or Nepa de Goa, 
with which the English on this Coast moke that enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which is Indostan for Five) from 
Five Ingredients, xyio Dc Fob Crusoe i. g We went the 
old way of all Sailors, the Punch was made, and 1 was made 
diunk with it 1723 N Robinson Th Pkysiik 216 Punch 
, The Ingredients are Brandy, Rack, or Rum, Water warm 
ox cold, L^on-juice, Sug^, and sometimes a little Milk is 
added, which denotes it Milk Punch. 1739 Elton iti 
Hanway Trwo (1762) I i v 15 We treated them with punch 
till our brandy was expended i8xx R. Fenton Tour Quest 
Geuealagy 13 Punch, whose basis was strong green tea, 
richly inspissated with jellies, 
b. In phr. bowl if punch, 

1638 T, Aldwobth Let to T, Davies in W, Hedged Diary 
(Hakl. Soc.) III. App, 194 Your Company, which wee haue 
often remembered in a bowle of the cleerest punch, hauiug 
noe better Liquor. 1671 Kirkman Eng. Rogue lu. xxii, We 
had good sport over a bowl of Punch. 1675 1 eongb Diary 
(1825) 4 [On bomd the Ship Assistanee.] 1 drankepart of 
3 boules of punch, (a liquor very strainge to me), 1683 J, 
Domton Lett fr. New-Eng (1867) 14 That which was, the 
most esteem’d by everyone was a large Bowl of Punch, 
a Liquor of that Noble and Divine Original that all the 
Gods and (Goddesses. . contnbuted to its Composition X73Z 
R PALrocK P. PFz/ztxw (18841 II 1 6 , 1 set a bowl of puncli 
before them, made with my treacle and sour ram's-horn 
juice. X76X Bnt, Mag II. 462 The captain promising to 
regale bun with a bovd of rum punch m the kitchen 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxx, A bowl of punch was earned up., 
and a grand carouse held in honour of his safety 

Foreign adaptations app. of bawl d punch. 

[1633 Boullaye-le-Gouz Voy ^ Obs si6BoIlepongeestvn 
motXiglois, qui signifle vne boisson dont les Anglois vsent 
aux Indes faite de sucre, sue de iimon, eau de vie, fieur de 
muscade, & biscuit rosty,] x668 J. Davies tr. MandelsMs 
Trax, 18 [In 1638 at Surat] every man was at liberty to 
drink Peuepiintz, which is a kind of dnnk consisting of 


(1745) If. 241 bince that theyaave taken care, that their 
people shall not dnnk so much Bouleponges. X676 
WoRLiDG^Cyder i 9 6 Pale-puntz, here [England] vulgarly 
known by the name of Punch s a Drink very usual amongst 
those that frequent the Sea, where a Bowl of Punch is an 
usual Beverage; X684 J Morrison tr Struyd Voy xxxvi, 
There are many Strangers who destroy tnemselvs with 
drinking of a Liquor much m use there, called 
being compounaed of Arak, Sugar, and Raisins [1687 A, 
Lovell tr. T/iexenofs Treat, ti. g6 The Francks use a 
Beverage there [in Persia], which they call a Bowl of Punch, 
and IS cooling Xone, (1682) Les Francs y usent d’an 
breuvage qu'iis appellent Bolponze, qui mfralchit].] 

+ 2 . Applied m Barbados to a dnnk fermented 
from sugar. Obs 

z637 ^ Ligok Barbadoes 3a [Besides strong drinks made 
from potatoes, cassavie, and idantine] Punra Is a fourth 
sort and of that 1 have drunke it is made of^water and 
sugar put together which in tenne dayes standing will be 
veiy strong. z66o in Howell Lex. Teiragloiton 
3 . WitE a and pi. a, A bowl or dnnk of punclL 
b. A party at whicb punch is drunk. 

x688 N O Botleau*s Lutrai n 156 Brontm .Bethought 
himself, A Punch of Nappy Liquor In a Cold Winters N ight 
was no false Latme. x^ Sala in Daily Tel 6 Apr , There 
was a committee room, which had been converted into 
a bar, and there the consumption of rum-punches ivas 
enormous. X87X Daily News 5 Jan , One battalion invites 
another to what they call a punch. xB88 Scott, Leader 

201- a 



PTTKCH. 

s6 Oct ^ A ‘punch * was given at Cherbourg on Wednes- 
day nUtmWur of tfee officers of tlie flee^ 

joM W Churchill XtcA tarvell i, He mixed a punch or 
a posset as well as any one in our colony 
4 : and Ctinh , as punch-duh^ -glass, -kem, 

-ladle, See also Punch-bowl, etc. 

1807 E S. Barrett Rtsing’ Sun III. 125 Premier 
arLcl himself with the punch-fedle. i«iS 
XXV 2^ Frequents punch-clubs too frMuently i 8 aa 
Scott Pvate xvu. Ahouse. .where ^nciaetde is never 

allowed to cool. 1B49 Tback^y Pendmuis v, Was it the 
punch, or the punch-maker who intoxicated nimi 
Hence {nmce->wcrds) Pu-nohery [after brewe^, 
eta], a place where punch is prepared , Punohi- 
fler, a punch-maker, Ptfncliless <*., without 
punch : Pu nchy a,, of the nature of punch 
xi2< BiMkw Mag XVII 119, 1 have madeit a standing 
order, that the punch be made in the *panchery, 

Ibtd XV 706 Our youthful friend is a promising *punchifier, 

,8ai/«a: x. s6s 

**punchless 1843 Dickens To Felton 2 Mar Lm, (iBBoJ 

III, 47 A complication of ^punchy smells „ , , , 

iNoie, As to the origin of the name funch. Yule thought 
that * there is something of Indian Wiom m suggestion 
of Fryer'. But there are senous difficulties, The word for 
‘five 'ill the Indian vemaciiars, Hindi, (Juzarta Maratm, 
etc , IS i^tek (in Anglo-Indian formerly spelt 
while the drink has uniformly been and was by 

Fryer spelt MhhcH app. only to support the alleged deriva- 
tion. The combining form of however, ispofich- 

with short a ( « Eng, H m lut), as in Hindi ^anckamrU a 
mixture of five substances, panckhlwdra a s^ce of nve 
5 ngtedients,ji«»c/i^tjy« the five products of the ww, etc , 
and It has been suggested that^wwcA may have been short 
j -T^ m fact,^««c^ai ‘ a council 


p-unch was in the early 17th c. pronounced not with tbe u in 
iunt, hut with the « in iull,pt(U as it stiU is in Ae north 
of England, and was by Dr Johnson (‘ Who s for Pronsh ? . 
see Punch-bowl quot 1791) , which is confirmed by the 
17th c. for^u rendenngs iunts,^wtias,^unseL etc Now 
6undh 50 pronounced, does not represent either or 
ianch m Indian languages ; which mak« its origin from 
that source improbable. Moreover, the number of 11^ 
gredients does not seem to have been at any time so fixed 
as to give origin to a name , some early wn^s give four, 
soraeonly three, some six; since Fryer’s timeithasbeenusual 
to say ‘live*, but tbe fifth has been very variously specified, 
As several early passages show that punch was especially a 
seaman’s drink, the Rev C. B Mount has suggested t^t 
the puma originated not in India, but on the v ay thither, 
may hav^^ii a sailors* shortening m that 

to which smlors would look for their allowance of liquor 
See iV. iS- C loth s IV. 401, 18 Nov 190s, and subseq 
articles to 27 Jan 1906] 

Ptuicll (pwif)j chiefly dial. 

[Of uncertain origin No words certainly related 
are found outside English. 

It has been suggested that it is short for PoNCBroN® , cf 
Bav, dial. fuHSon a cask, also a short thick person or 
thing (Wedgwood); also that it is connected wiUi Bunch. 
But as Pepys, in quots 1669 in Punchinello 2, and in A 
here, records the use of both Pwtchtnelh and Punch as 
appellationsfor ashort and thick person or thing, it is highly 
probable that Punch in this sense, as well as in the next 
word, was in its ongin sboit for Funchike^o. As it is not 
certsun whether tbe sb. or adj was the oilmnal, the senses 
are here arranged chronologically, on the hypothesis that 
the adj B was an attrib. use of the sb A, and that an 
elliptu^ use of the adj gave rise to the much later sb Q] 

A sb. A name for a short fat man, or for any- 
thing short and thick, Cf. Ponohineho 2 ? Ohs. 

1689 Pepys Ditpy 30 Apr , Staying among poor people 
there in the ally, did hear them cml tneir fat child Punch, 
which pleased me mightily, that word being become a word 
of common use for all that is thick and short, a 1700 B E 
Diet Ca»i. Cl tut, Punch, a thick short hlaiu 1836 T D 
Fosbroke in Ge»d Mag Mar 241/2 A juvenile figure of 
the best height, 5 f 10 inch,, taller or shorter men being 
generally 111 made, knock-kneed, or Punches 
B. adj Short and thick, stout. Now only dial. 

Said esp of horses, and so leading to use in C 
1679 Lond, Gac No, 1418/4 Taken away from two 
Grooms on Monday 
all hi 5 paces, .. 

A strong punch 

No, 3855/4 He isa riiort punch Man, 1728 CuKissessCycl. 
s V , In the Manage, a Punch Home, is a well-set, well- 
knit Hoise, short back’d, and thick-shoulder’d, with a 
broad Neck, and well lined with Flesh, i8ao W, Irving 
Sketch Bh. (1859) 195 Gamck was. *a short punch man, 
very lively and bustling ' 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed 9), Punch, 
short, fat 

C sb. One of a bleed of heavy draught horses 
(in full Suffolk Punches'), characterized by a short 
and very thick-set body and neck, and short legs. 

i8x^ Snorting Mtw. XLI 37 The breed of horses, de- 
nominated Suffolk Punches 1B31 Youatt The Horse 38 
The Suffolk Punch, so called from his lound punchy make. 
Ibtd 39 The Punch is not what he was iSfia P Parity's 
Ann. 061 Riding not on hunters or blood mares, but on 
Stuidy Suffolk punches. 

Hence fPmicIi’d, fPivi^oliiou 

adjs.^ of horses * Pukoh a ; see B. above Obs. 

X703 Lofid Gaz No 3881/4 A thick punching Horse 
between 5 and 6 years old. Ibid. No. 3959/4 A bright bay 
Nam., short Punch’d, well Barreled, vro^lhtd. Na 4523/4 
Stom , a bright Bay Nag, near 14 bands high, a veiy 
strong Puucbion Horse 

Pnncll (p2^n/), sh.^ [Short for Punchinjello.] 
1 . The name of the principal character, a 
grotesque hump-backed figure, in the puppet-show 
called Punch and Judy, (The name Jttdy for 


1596 

ranch’s wife ’ appears to be later ) Also atinb. 
ro Punch and Judy shew, etc . see also 3. 

9 Tin?LTi Tatltrl^o 16 pa When we came to Noahs 

F^d ™ aad h;s W. w«e ^ 

duced dancing in the Ark Ihd 5 He makes 

B’lcSaff ^33 

^ S?s IV . M3 Some fem’d for numbers soft a;^ 
Iweis spoke ra punch’s too*. «iw m Hone 
bm 5 AII ^ Can’t youseebymyhnnelmiir, I am 
^Xsir-^tS Scott Br Lanun i, iemstmng 
* ' ’ the curtain unseen, like the ingenious manager of 

hS We Tear xBaS Q M. Westmacoti Bnglnh 
JZli 6s Old Punch with his Judy. i8a8[J 
milds Pundi and Judy. Accompanied by the Bialope of 
tViftPnMeSiowFetc] 1B71B Taylor i?tfwrifli 875 >Ji “S 
it ihf^ apjchandjudyplay. «876 B^|R|» 
GM Butierfisvi, There yea prr«itesaue 
mid-Tudy shows i8B6 C E, Pascoe London 

(ed a 192 Ramsgate ‘sands’ W^the hke ^ 

Judy mm, nigger minstrels, donkey dnvers, and th^ike 

b. In allusive phrases, ^ g. as pleased as Punch. 

iBs 3 MooRc£«(r«£«& 5 u»«g.ftn 5 ^d-Vin^.IwM 

{as the poet says) as pleased as Punch 1818 

W S 78 S«onyh 

:ll 

igh, , 

up, rf nothing more, at Oxford '8fSiG*F^ 

llimory's HarU aS?. I was proud as rnneh, for then I 
was trSed .to ride a journey hy my wn little 

PuvsKsvoiceS^ votxde Pohchtnelle\, seequoti 
X894 Gould Dict.Med . etc Sa^Pumh's Voice, &ptcnlm 

beuSke. ornngmgtoneofvolce,likctbatassumedb 7 Punch 

in the Punch and Judy shows. It is sometimes heard 
among the insane, and has [eta] 

2 The title of a well-known comic weekly 
journal, published in London, of which Mr, 
Punch* 18 the assumed editor. Also allnb. 

1841 (July 17) {title) Punck or the London Chan^ri 
1856 Whvte Melville Kate Coo vui,She wiffiherknitnng 
and I with the last Punch. 1856 Men o/ike Tme 543 One 
of his younger brotheis is on the ‘Punch staff 
3 . Comb ; punch-man, the owner or opeiator ot 
a punch-show, or Punch and Judy show. 

i86x MAVHEwik7«^ Labonrlll 47 ' How aie you getting 
on?' I might say to another Punchman i860 Howells 
Veuei. Life v, Little punch shows on the Riva. 
il Punch (p»ntj), sb^ East Indies. Short 
for Panchayat ; a counal of five persons 
1862 Beveridge Hist India III viii, vu. 487 All real 
power was usurped by tbe army, who exeicised it hy means 
of delegates called punches. 1884 C. W King Gnostics 190 
In our times, with the Sikhs, to hold a Punch, or council of 
five was the formalniode of deliberating, *867 J. C, Marsh- 
man Mem. Havelock (1890) IV. 145 Their movements were 
regulated by punches or councils of five. 

Pimch a : see Punch sb,^ 

Punch (p»uJ)j Also 4-6 punohe, 5-6 
pounoh, 6 ponoh.(e, 7 punsh, Sc punsohe. [app. 
a collateial form of Podhoe , cf. the two forms 
ponsoft (or punson) and punchm in Poncheon K 
Perhaps also regaided as a by-fonn of Puhge v."] 

1, 1 1 . ’^^etHs. To stab, prick, puncture with or as 
with a pointed lustrument , »= Pounce 6 . Obs 

c X440 Promp. Parv 416/1 Punchyn, idem quod prykkyn 
153s Treoiseds Barth, De P R.iv n 31/2 A hote fume, that 
poncheth[^if 1582 puncheth, L pwigenti) and nyppeth the 
senowes of the stomake *6ai Molle Canierar Ltv Libr. 

V. vii 346 That they might punch him with bodkms 1664 
Power £xp Philos, i 2 A Proboscis, .by which he[the flea] 
both punches the skin, and sucks the blood through it ^ 
ft. To pierce, prick (the heart, conscience, 
etc.). Obs. 

fli548 Hall Chron., Hen, VII 57 Euer punched, stimu- 
lated andpiicked with the sciupulous stages of domesticall 
sedicion and ciuile commociou. 1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. 
Par Acts 11, 13 The same sweorde ..whose edge hath 
punched and stneken the Jewes heites. x6oa Mahston 
Antonio's Rev. i. v, Does thy halt With punching anguish 
spur thy galled nhs? 

2 . To poke or prod, esp. with a slick or other 
blunt implement Now in U. S. and Colonial use, 
To diive cattle (by prodding them on). 

138a WvcLir Ezek. xxxiv 21 Foi that that 30 punchideii 
[1388 hurliden, Vulg pnptngehaU£\ with sydis, and shuldtis, 
and with jour hornis wynewiden alle seek beestis, 154a 
Udall Erasm. Ajpo/h. i cxxvii, Diogenes, .bdiolduig a 
young spnngal as he slept , he pounched the same with 
his staffe. 1596 Spenser P. Q. vi u 22 Pounching me with 
the butt end of his speare. c i6xx Chapman Iliad vl 126 
With a goad he punch’d each furious dame. x6gt Luttrell 
Brief ReL (1857) II, 313, 2 other bids [were] puncht with 
the butt ends of muskets 1833 J A. Roebuck Sp. Ho. 
Comm. 13 Tune, The police punched with their staves, 
women [etc.]. xSyz B TiceiASt.Faust (1875) 1 . 11 40 He with 
his elbow punched the maid 18720 iJ.^XKniEeL Backlog 
Studies 21 (U.S,) It is time to punch the backlog and put 
ou a new forestick. x886 Kendall Poems 207 At punching 
oxen, you may guess Theie’s nothing out can *camp ' bun 
1894 Home Misnonarpf (N, Y ) June 68 In the end of each 
stick IS a sharp iron spike, with which they punch tbe beasts 
and force them into the cars, Hence the cowboy is some- 
times called the * cow puncher ’ 
b. To yoXout, or stir up by punching or poking. 
1863 CoWDEK Clarke Skaks Char vii 189 To punch out 
the of an adversary. 1867 F. H Ludlow of Boys 
27s They became galvanically active the moment they were 
punriied up, and fell flat the moment the punching was 
remitted, x^a H owells Wedd. ^oum. (1892) 281 A..Madle 

r ched up a kneeling peasant. 

To deliver a shaip blow or forward thrust atj 
sp. to strike with the dosed fist ; to beat, thump. 


PUNCH-BOWL. 

1530 Paw B 7 / > , fvste on this facyon . ^ur quoy 

M d 'f «« J 

Deftodanis. xi«aa u^ely haled me out, and 

Uv Now grappl’d from behind, now P»inchd before, He 
Stands and pli& the crowd with warfare sore 1B37 Dickens 
Sr^ A foyith was busdy enpged in patting and 
ounching the pillows ai ranged for h^ 

[He] eased his mind by punSiing the head of 
youth. 1889 jESbOPP Coming of Fnars v 233 ^oching 
their opponents on the nose iSpe Daily Hem 14 Mar 3/2 
During the early morning walking and punching the ball 
occupied the attention of the aew. -OrT^^vr 

b To stnke with the foot , to kick; = Bukoh 

ziib north dial. , .u 1 

Cf Sc. ^nnee, to stnke or thrust with the sole of the 
foot, not to kick with the toe said of a person in bed, or 
a child in the lap j see Pounce w » 4* ^ 

1338 [see Punching J 
C^s (ed a) Gloss., Punch, to kick or strike with the foot 

1828 Craven Gloss (ed a), to kick goSl^VcsTALL 

with the fist, as explained by Dr Johnson 
Birch Dene II ii 15 If he ever comes to Birch Dene he U 
get shins punched. 

II. 4 To pierce or cut (anything) m the manner 

of a punch (see Punch 1 2 ) so as to make a hole or 
boles in or through it; to perforate or make holes 
in (a plate of metal, a sheet of cloth or pap w, eta). 

IS94 Shaks Rich, hi, V la 125 My Annointed body By 
thee was punched full of holes 169$ J. Edwards Perfect 
Script 248 To punch the lap of the ear, and to hang some 
ornament there 1713 j, Warder 
ia6 A piece of Tin Plate punched full of Holes. 

Greener Sc Gunnery ajh i-8th plate was easily punched 
by a charge of tR'o and a half drachms coame or three 
drachms fine. Mod. A railway official came to punch our 
tickets ^ , 

b. With the hole or perfoialion as object. 
t677 Moxom Mech Exerc, i. 7 A piece oj- bo” 

hole punched a little way into it. Ibid. 12 W itli Ae Himd- 
hammei.. punch the hole 1832 Babbace Maniu 11. 
(ed 3) 22 The method of punching bolM m iron plates. 
x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon I 183 All these scorings 
would seem to have been puncht with a sharp tool 

c. Telegraphy ; see quots. „ r 

1876 pREECB & SiVEWRiGHT Telegraphy n6 The Perfo- 
rator, which prepares the message by punching Jioles in a 
paper nbbon IM<i 132 The mesbageii ate punched and 
transmitted in batches of five or six 1900 Daily Hews 
3 Aug. 4/6 The message is previously ‘punched* out on 
a paper ribbon, and once the ribbon is placed on the trans- 
mitting machine the message reproduces itself at the receiv- 
ing office at great speed on another ribbon there, xpox 
H M«Hugh JohuHenty 79 I Ve ;ust punched out a parcel 
of paragiRphs which I shall turn in toTommy 
d To take out (a piece) by punching. 

1837 Faraday Chevi, Mamp xv, 358 They arc pundied 
out of hoot or shoe leather. 1834-^ Barlow in Encyel, 
Metrop. (184s) VIII, 333/3 In some cases the part punched 
out IS the olgect m view, as in cutting the blanks for coin> 
buttons, &c. 

6. %ntr To penetrate, jaerce, cut (as a punch). 
X683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xm. ? x To nmnage 
and command it while it is Punching into the Copper, 
x86s Aihenatitm No. 1974 270/3 In ‘punching ' through tbe 
armour of an ironclad. 

Pimoh, colloq. rare^K [f. Punok sbJi] 
intr. To drink punch. 

1804 Coleridge m Lit. Rm. (1836) II, 4x2, I dined and 
punched at Lamb’s. 

Funcih, obs. form of Punish v. 
Fu'nchablef [f* Ponch + -able.] Cap- 
able of being punched t spec, of coin, 

(Act 7 & 8 Will & M. C.1 for improving the coinage 
enacted in § 9 that hammered coins at the time in circulation 
' ’ .« ♦ ^ should be ‘struck through.. 


andnotdamai .. . 

with a solid Punch ’ before ^ing pi^ed further tn circu- 
lation, as a means of preventing cupping » to this regulation 
the quots. lefer ) 

1696 Lend. Gaz. Na 3236/4 They will.. take in Payment 
Old Hammer’d hloncy that is Punchablc, 1696 Luttrell 
Brief Rel (1857) IV 60 An information against some gold- 
smiths in Lumoaid street for offermg dipt money not punch- 
able since 4^i> of May a X700B. £. Dui Coni. Crew, Punch* 
idle, old passable Money. 

PuncHayet, variant of Panohayat. 
Fu*ncli*'bowl. [f Punch sb.^ + Bowl 

1 . A bowl in which the ingredients of punch are 
mixed, and from whiuh it is served with a ladle, 

169a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II, 624 Subscriptions are 
making in the citty for a gold punch bowle of good value, 
to be presented to admirall Russell. 17x6 H. Church 
Hist Phihp's War (1865) L 134 A Valley, m form of some- 
thing shaped like a Punch bole. 1791 Boswell yehnson 
an 1776, 23 Mar, Garrick sometimes used to t^e him 
[Johnson] off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl, with 
uncouth gesticulations, looking round the company and 
ctying ‘Who’s fir Poonsh?* x88x Besant & Rice Cht^h 
of Fleet I. vlu, They, get what pleasure they can out of a 
puudh-bowl. 

2 . atinh. Resembling a punch-bowl Hence 
sb. {d) A round deep hollow between hills or in a 
hillside . cfl Bowl sb.'^ 3 c. f (^) A kind of wide 
river-boat. 

1855 J R. Lbifchild CemmaU Mines 47 The whole 
business 1$ confined to the intexior of the puuch-hovtd hoUovr. 
X869 E A PABKBsiVm:/ 3)989 Among bills, 

the unhealthy spots are endo^ valicyB,pan^-howls, sgea 



PUNCHED. 


1697 


PUNCHINELLO. 


Words of Eymiinm 251 On the high ridges, .moie Boersi 
.scanning the punchbowl below them with field-glasses. 
1870 Dasent Annals I. xii. 140 Then theie was the water, 
and the funnies, cutters, wherries, punchbowls, and half- 
deckers that Ihionged the iiver daily. 

Puncli’d, a. (oI a horse) : see Ponoh 
Punched a, [f. Punch e/.i + -ed 1.] 

1 . Of metal-work Beaten, hammerecl, wrought , 
7 efoussSf « Pounced^//, ai i, Obs, exc Hist 

1415 Mancie of Hen* V to Corporation of York in Drake 
hbofocitm (1736} App 17 Item 2 petitz ewers d’argent, 
d’oriez, I'uno chased et I'autie pouuched 1488 Acc, Ld 
Hwh r9*eas, Sioi I 85 Item, a cop with a couir ouiegilt 
andpunchit x86tW R Wildi Caial Aniiq R Iti^hAcad 
631 ihe details of the punched or hammers up ornament 
2 Perforated or pierced with a punch 
X876 PaCBCE & SiVfcWRiGiiT Telegraphy X2s The two lines 
of Itiiger holes in the punched paper x^^JDoily Citron, 
18 July 8/4 Small punched holes, overcast with huttofi hole 
stitch, X904 Ihid^ 28 July 8/s Brodene Anglaise, which we 
call punched or eyelet-hole embroidery, 

b, Bot, « Peeeobated i c. 

1793 Martyn Lang* Bot*^ Punched leaf. 

3 . Bunched out : said of a wound with a defined 
edge. 

1897 Allbui^sSy^USurg , II 616 Edges [of ulcer] punched 
out, perpendicular, irregular, 1898 Huiciiinson in Arch* 
Surg* IX, No. 34 lap He described the sore as ’punched 
out , 1900 Laiw News 10 Jan. 3/4 The wounds both of 
en nance and of exit [of Mauser uulleisl were small, and 
presented a clean punched-out appearance. 

Puncbeon ^ (p»’nj3n). Forms a 4ponson, 
5 -syon, 6 -siou; 5 -6'^, pounoioim, powusown, 
7 pounoeon ; 4-5, 7 pnnson, 5 -aoune, -sion, 
0 -oion. / 5 . 4 ponobong, 5 -ohoun, 5-6 -chon, 
6-7 -ohxon; 5 pouuohion, 5-6 -eon, 6 pown- 
obionj 5 Sc pwnoliaon, 5-(5 punohon, -oun, 
5-8 -ohion, 6 Sc* -aohion, -soheown, 6-8 -chin, 
7 -lion, -otion, 6- puncheon, [a, OF* pompon, 
pomchon (t3th c. in Godef.), fon^on^ ponchon^ 
poinson^ inod,F, pompon, a boring, graving, or 
stamping tool, an awl, punch, stamp; also, a 
king-post, a strut in a builder’s centre, etc. ; = Pr. 
pounchoun^ Sp. puneonf Fg, pun 0 o^ It. pumone, 
fp^neofie a bodkin or any sharp-pointed thing, 

< a pounce, a pouncer, a little stamp or printer’s 
letter’ (Flono) . all masc. late L. or Com Born. 
"^puncttSn-evi^ a cleriv. of puncla point, or late L. 
yunctuzrc (is^* puftsar, OSp. and FQ.punfor) to 
pnck, punch, work with a punch. Generally held 
to be a distinct word from cl. L. punctiSnem fern., 
pricking, punction. Hence also Ger, pitmen, 
bmzen a metal-worker’s punch.] 

X Name of various ]pomted or piercing instru- 
ments. + 1 . A short piercing weapon , a dagger. 

>375 Barbour Bruce i. S0 Syne in hys capitole wes he 
[Cfesar] . Slayne with a puiidsoune lycht to the ded. c 1400 
Laud Tfoy Bk, 9352 Some In his bodyboi a tronchoun, As 
It were put In with a ponchoun. £1420 Wymtoun Qhron 
IV. XXV, 2339 pai slekyt hym [Ctobar] ..Withe scharpe 
pvnsionnys rr* pownsownys, etc.], 1358 Piiabr Mneid* 
vtr. IV, Tneir . puncheons cloiie m blaues they beaie 1694 
Mottlux Rahelm^ v, \. 45 Poinadoes, Skenes, Penknives, 
PuncheonB- . « . 

2 . A pointed tool for piercing ; a bodkin, b A 
marble-worker’s tool, ? a mason’s pointed chisel. 
Now rare* fc. A graving tool, a bimn; « 
Pounce sb,^ 4 (obs.)* 

1367-8 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 571 In operacione 
iiij petr. et di. in calibempro dictissecur ,ponsones, chissels. 
/ala* 574 Pro reparacione viij punsons cum calibe 1397 
Priory ^Finchale (Surtees) p. cmx, Instrumenta operari- 
oruni, Item ij haks et j pylc., Item ij ponchong’ cUm j 
craw. CK440 Promp* Parv 4x6/2 Punchoun, stimulus, 
pwteietium* U96 Naval Ace, Hen VII (1896) 174^ iiij 
pounchions of Iron 8c Steele. Ibid 2x3, liij pownchtons. 
1576 Baker fewell of Health lai b, Bored or stricken 
through with many i»tiokes of a small puncinn or small 
nayle. ts8o IIoaviJANn Fr Tong, Potuson defer, 

an yton bodkin or ponsion. 1596 J.oi>ge blarg. Anter* 63 
He with a punchion of steele in a table of white alablaster 
engraved tnis. 1638 tr. Porids Nat Magic in, vm. 74 
Having first loosed the pith of either of them with a wooden 
puncheon 1639 Torriano, Burino, a graving-toole, a 
pouDceon. x66q Act x2 Chas*II, c 4 (Bk Kates), Punsons & 
Gravers for Goldsmithes x66a Evslyn Chakogr 4 Those 
who Carve with the cheezil, or work in Bosse with the 
Puntion, as our Statuaries do 17*4 Fr* Bk, of Rates 
4X3 Swedish Ships loaded with Awls, Punchins and such 
Tools, 1873 Spon Workshop Receipts Sen i 386/2 The 
pieces, .are thickly grooved, bolstered with the puncheon, 

3 . An instrurafint for punching or stamijing 
figures, letters, etc. on plate or other material; 
also, for making dies for coining and malnces for 
casting type; «* Punch 3, Now rare ot Obs, 

i<504 Acc, Ld, High Trees* Seotl, II, aaa For the cunse 
irnia and the punscbionis for the samyn 1568-3 Reg Privy 
Ceuncfl Scot, I. 227 The tursell .. togidder with twa pun- 
scheownis, the ano berand the saidts letteris..and the uther 
herand the saidls urescentis and thirsell 1594 E. Ashlry 
tr. Leys te Roy ax To make Characters for imprinting, it is 
requisite first to haue ponebions of steel, softned by the fiie, 
on the which they naue with counter-ponchions hardiied. 

la Devon tss, ^chequer Jos, / 33a For makinj^ and 
graving certain puncheons for the shaping of his Majesty’s 
picture upon the stud pieces of largess. 1670 in Hart Cent* 
PHni* Oif C>9oo) 163 , 1 can fiirnish y« Latin Matrices^but the 
Greek PuncUons are not found together, 1677 in A Eyland 
Asu^ Gold. \ S, 41 The Company of Goldsmiths have 


caused to be made..punchions of steel, and marks at the 
end of them, both gieat and small, of these several sorts 
following 1718 J. Chambeklaynd Si* Gi Bni* i rii. 
M 287 (Oxford, Ciaiendon Printing-House) An Office for 
the Letter-founder, furnished with Furnaces, Puiichions, 
Matrices, Moulds fete ] 1780 Newgate Cat V 346 '1 he pun- 
cheon makes the dye, and the counter puncheon is the dye 
when It is made, the machines produced are puncheons, 
but not puncheons made at the Mint x8i8 Gentl, Mag* 
LXXXVIII II 330 The mati IX and puncheon had not made 
his heart callous 

11. lu building and caipentiy 
4 A short upright piece of timber in a wooden 
framing which serves to stiffen one or more long 
timbers or to support or transmit a load; a 
supporting post ; a post supporting the roof in a 
coal-mine ; formerly also a door-post. 

X466 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18S6) III 93 With a 
purloyn on the said sparres with punchions fro the bemes 
to bexe the same. 1470 Henry Wallace ix 1x40 My nouns 
sone that geit perss throw the wall, Syn pounciouns 
fyiyt, and to the ground Icest all. xixp Horman Vtelg 
14a b, The dore felle of from the pouncheon, foies cnrdmi 
eacidemat 16x7 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 
203 The particians shall bee maide with .punchions and 
studds of oake 1703 T. N. City 4 C Purc/taser 7 Jambs, 
Posts, or Puncheons of Doors, *7x0 J. Harris Less* Techn* 
II, Punchins, in Architecture, are snort pieces of Timber 
placed to support some considerable Weight . They com- 
monly stand upright between the Posts 'X hose that stand 
on each side of a Door are called Door Punchins 1729 
Dbsaguliers in Phil Trans, XXXVI. 204 The 7th Figure 
represents the Crane with the walking Wheel, the whole 
turning round upon the strong Post or Puncheon S 18x3 
W Marshall A* fzi IV 132 The principal appropnation of 
the Undei wood is to Puncheons or Supporters for the Coal- 
Pits i 8 a 5 J* N icnoLSON Operat* Mechanic 572 Puncheons , 
shoit transverse pieces of timber, fixed between two others 
for suppoituig them equally, .sometimes called studs 
6, A piece of timber with one face loughly 
diessed, or a split trunk, used for flooung and 
lough building. U S, 

18^ P. Gass 61 A floor of puncheons or split plank 
werelaid, and coveied with glass and clay xSss W Sar- 
gent BraddocBs Esep 84 A roof of puncheons, rudely 
shaped with the hroad-axe 1892 Review of Rev, July 
22/2 The cabin was an odd little stiuctuie, whose floor was 
of puncheon. 

HI. 6. aitrib, + a Armed with a sharp point 
hke a puncheon (sense i), puncheon pole, spear ^ 
staff* Obs, b. Made of puncheons (sense 5), as 
puncheon floor, stool, etc. {flJ,S,') 
a 01x348 Hall Chron , Hen* VJIl 82 Eueiy one in his 
hande a Punchion spere, wherewith., foyned and lashed 
alwayes one at another, two for two 1577 Punchion stafie 
[see Push 3] 1^79-80 Noriii Plutarch (1676) 130 He 

Old teach his Souldiers to carry long Javelins or Punchion- 
staves. x6oo Holland Lv^ xxvii. xixvui. 6§o Others from 
the tunets of the gate pelted the enemies with stones, and 
pushed at them with punchion poles [L sudibus\ 
b t86o BARTLEfT Viti Amen a v , Split logs, with their 
faces a little smoothed wilh an axe or hatchet, laid upon 
sleepers, make a puncheon flooi. 1891 Scribner's Mag 
Sept, 316/2 The rude home of the plantation daiky—a 
home with log walls, a puncheon fiooi 1894 H Gardenfr 
Vnojf Patriot 99 Suddenly she swung her fat body about 
on the puncheon stool and gave a tremendous siioit* 

o. pnnolteon. iron » sense 3 
1303 Acc Ld, High Tieas Scoti H. 338 Ane hammyr, 
turcas, and othir punschioun irnis 
FTmeheon ^ (p»'njhn). Now rare exc, Hzst, 
Forms 5 ponoion, pwnoion, 6-8 puncliion, 
(6 ponohion, -oheon, punshion, -ohon. Sc 
pontioime, punoioune, -clieoun, -sion, 
-s(i)ouu, -sohioun, -tion, 6-7 punshon), 8- 
punoheon, [a, OF. ponton (13th c.), W«- 
chon (I3-I4th c*), ponchon,poznfon (i3-i6thc.), 
also ponson (14th c.), poinson (i4-i6th. c.) in 
G odef. The forms both in OF. and Eng. are identi- 
cal with those of Puncheon 1 ; Italian also has 
punzone for both ; but connexion of sense has not 
been found, and Fr. lexicographers treat them as 
separate words ] A large cask for liquids, fish, 
etc. ; spec* one of a definite capacity, varying for 
diffeicnt liquids and commodities. 

Asa liquid measure it varied from 72 (beei) to 120 (whisky) 
gallons* 

1479 Acc* Ld* High Treas Scoil 1 . 134 Geviii,,to John 
of Ty« to by a pwncion of wyne 1503 Ibid II 38.1 For 
the fraucht. ,of ane pipe and ane punschioun biocht hame 
with stuf for the King i 33 » Hid VI 156 For ane pun- 
cioune of wyne iiijl, vs 1^6 Act 28 Hen VIII, c 14 
In the Parliament holden .in the first yere of the leign of 
Kyng Ricbarde the thude it was establisshed that^ 
every tercyan or poncheon [of wine should contain] 
Ixxxiiij galons. 1346 Reg Prwy Counal beet* I. 33 Ane 
pairt of the punsionis of the saidis wynis are full of salt 
waiter. 1354 in R. G. Maisdcn Set Pleas Ctf, Adm. 
(Selden) II. 61, xv tonne ij poncUlons of wyne. xsyx Dicges 
Panioin* 111. xi. Riv, Sundiie kindes of wine vessels, as the 
tunne, the pipe, the punshion, hqgsheadb, buttes, barrels, 
2372-3 Reg Privy Council Scot ll 190 Ane punsoun of 
talloun 1576-7 ihd 603 Ane punsioun of salmond, X 593’’4 
Exck, Rolls Scoti* XXII, 401 Xua tunnis, tua puntionis, 
and twa bunnis of Inglis beir 1596 Dalrymfle tr Leslie's 
Hist* Scot, (S.T S.) fl, 122 Andro Bartayne, slew sa raony 

icoSandli' in gifted to the king. 1670 Narborough fml* in 
Acc* Sev Late Voy* 1. (1694) 43 As much Salt, as filled a 
Punchion. 1706 Philups s v., Punchion .of Prunes from 
10 to X2 Hundred Weight. X833 Maruyat P* Simple xxxii, 
She bad a puncheon of otto ofroses on board* 


PtUlChev (pwnjoi). [f Punch v,^ ^ -erI.] 
One who or that which punches, thumps, per- 
forates, or stamps ; an instrument for doing this. 

x68i Grew Musseum 1 v i g« In the upper Jaw, five 
hefoie, not Inct^orb, or Cutters, but thick Puncheis x6gx 
A Haig in J. Russell Haigs xi (1881) 332 When the chai- 
tour came to the Great Seall it cost to the Cfaauncellour 
12 lib , and to the punscheans 4 lib , and to the keaper of 
the seall four rex-dollars 1762-71 H Walpole Vertue's 
A need* Paint II 250 He was a rival who used puncheons 
for his graving, which Johnson never did, calling Simon a 
punchei, not a graver. 1823 J Badcock Bom Amusettt 
96 The puncher, a steel instrument 1876 PRrEcn & Sivf- 
WRiGHT Telegraphy 132 When a wire is kept going at its 
full speed two punchers, one adjuster or sender, and three 
wiiteis, are employed. 1880 Scrthier's Mag July 335 The 
very next jpunener of our tickets. 1883 R Haldand Work’- 
shop Receipts Ser ii 140/2 Puucher.—This instrument is 
used for beating or punching those ai tides which are too 
heavy to be taken in the hands and rubbed 2904 Daily 
Chron, j 6 Aug 7/1 Palmei, a powerful * puncher^ of Ae 
over tossed ball, made some splendid dnves to the off. 
b. U* S* Short for cow^.pumher* cf. Punch 2, 
1894 HarpeiPs Mag Feb 353 In the handling of these 
savage animals the punchers are brave to recklessness X905 
S E White Rawhide viii, The puncheis in their daily rides 
gatheied in the range ponies. • 

Punchery, Punehifier! see Punch sb,^ 
Fu'ncli-house. [f. Punch sb.^ . cf. ale-house,] 
A tavern where punch is supplied; esp, in India, an 
mn or tavern fiequented by sailors. 

2672-2 in Wheeler Madras in Old Time (x86i) III, 423 
It IS , enorderd and declared hereby that no Victullar, 
Punch house or other house of Entejtamment shall be per- 
mitted to make stoppage at the pay day of their wages 
2697 Ibid, I XIV 320 Having in a Punch house upon a 
quan el of words drawn his swoi d, 1727 A, Hamilton Neiu 
Acc E, Ind, I xxiv, 298 The English have Punch-houses, 
where the European Soldieis make Oblations to Bacchus 
A 1805 A, Qhm.'ih'zAutobiog (1861)307 A company of seven 
or eight, all clergymen, supped at a punch-house in the Bow, 
kept by an old servant of his. 1839 J. W, Palmer Hew 6* 
Old 264 (Cassell’s), Sailois, British and Amencan, Malay ana 
Lascar, [belong] to Flag Street, the quarter of punch-houses 
FuiLchinello (pi7n*Jinek>). Forms: a, 7 
polichinello, 7-9 polioliiixelle, 9 polioinello, 
pulo(h.)inello. B 7puntioneUa,pimc]ioiiello, 
7-8 punoIi(i)an6llo, 7-9 punci-, 8-9 ponolu-, 
7- punchmello. 7. 7 pugenello. [In the fonn 
pohchmello, app. ad. Neapolitan dial Polecenella 
(whence also F Fohehineile, 1680 m Hatz.-Dann.) 
name of a character of the puppet theatre ; » It. 
Pulcinella, Oiigin uncertain See Note below ] 

1 . Name of the principal character in a piippet 
show of Italian origin, the prototype of Tiinch ; 
hence applied to the show (and quot 1666 in j 3 , 
to the exhibitor) ; sometimes to a living performer. 

[Cf 2662 Pepys Diarf 8 Oct., The King, before whom the 
puppet plays I saw this summer in Covent garden aie acted 
mis night.] 

a. 1666 Pi pys Diary 22 Aug , I with my wife by coach 
to Moorefields, and there saw ’ Polichinello J. which pleases 
me mightily 1668 Ibid 2 May, [At the Duke of York's 
playhouse] A little boy, for a farce, do dance Policbinelli 
2668 Ibid* 31 Aug , Thenca to the Fayre, and saw ’ Poh- 
chinelle ’ x8x8 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 195 Sanky 
went off without calling when he heard of a workbox 
and Polichinelle, 1827 Disraeli Viv, Grey v. iv, A long 
grinning wooden figure, with gieat staring eyes, and the 
parrot nose of a pulcinello. x88o Warren Book-plates x 
ixo Gai nibbed about with festoons of 2 oses, a branch of oak, 
mask and pulchmello, quiver and pan-pipe. 1897 
Oct. 33X Theyaie simply Judy-puppets in the Policinello of 
conventionality. 

5. r 666 Overseerd Bks , St, Martins-uuthe fields 29 Mar , 
Rec of Punchinello, y* Italian popet-player, for his booth 
at Chareiug Crosse 2 12 6. 1668 H More Dw, Dial, 
Schol (17x3) 570 , 1 question not but the Quakers would 
play the part of the Puppet or Funcbmello in the Antelude 
of the Pageant. <xi68o Butler Sat* on Ivnt, French 
xoi And the woist Drols of Punchinellos Were much th’ 
ingeniouser Fellows. xS8% Norwich Crt* Bks 22 Dec (1905) 
X73 Peter Dolman has leave to show a motion called his 
Maj'esty’s Funtionella, at the Angel. 2709 Ratubl, Fuddle- 
Cups 1 A BarthoVmew-Fan Pundianello, 1728 Swift 
Mulhnix Tm Wks 1755 HI 11. six The world consists 
of puppet-snows , Wheie petulant conceited fellows Perform 
the pait of Puncbmelloes 1797 Mrs Radclifpe Italian 
xxii, See signor, there is Punchinello, 2833 WiLLisPwft/- 
Ivigs I. XX* 14a Puncinello squeaked and neat his mistiess 
at eveiy corner. [2860 Once a Week 24 Mar, 281/x (Stanf) 
Harlequins, mysterious looking dominoes, poncbinelli, and 
dresses of all periods ] 

Y, 1667 Drydbn Sir Martin Mar^all v. ii, Rose, I know 
no way so pioper for you, as to turn Poet to Pugenello. 
x668 Shadwell Sullen Levers v. 96 Enter a boy in the habit 
of Pugenello, and tiaverses the Stage. 

2 . tremfl Applied to any person, animal, or 
thing, thought to lesemble the puppet, esp. in 
being short and stont. Cf. Punch sh,^ 

1669 Pepys Diaiy 20 Apr , Going away with extraordinary 
repoit of the proof of his gun, which, from the shortness and 
bigness, they do call Punchinello. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 478 We have no fatted Swine, fatted Oxen or Pun* 
chonello’s amongst usi neither have we any of Pharoah's 
lean Kme. <2x769 Johnson m Boswell Life (Maxwell's 
Recollection^, [Being told that Gilbert Cowper (who was 
short and very stout) called him the Caliban of literature] 

* Well ' [said he], *I must dub him the Punchinello x8^ 
Mary Howitt Sh* Nat Hist*, Monkey* Monkey, little 
merry fellow, Thou ai C N ature’s Funchtnello. c 1833 Coneic 
song, ‘ Thereat d/ognl\ The great Mogul, as I’ve heard 
people say, Was a fat little Punchinello. 
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3 , aitrib. 

Pwickhiello voice «= Punch's voice (Pokch sc). 

1797 Burke Lei Mrs. Create Corr C1844) IV 417 The 
shame and mtsfoituneof our country would make onealmoit 
niad| if these punchinello statesmen did not sometimes come 
out to make us laugh. 1853 W 0, Markham tr S&odds 
Auscult *83 The intensity of the rMes.., the punchinello 
voice accompanying the pectonloquy. 

[Note There is every prohahiUty that the Eng Aohdttneilo 
and Y . polichtticUt are derived from the Neapolitan word, 
and that although evidenced somewhat earlier, 

and actually given forob in error) as the name of the puppet- 
showman, was an English alteration The Italian word is 
said in the V ocahoUtrio NapoleUvut of 1789, to be a corrup' 
tion of the name of a comedian Puccso t^AtaelU, ongmally a 
peasant oIAcerra, whose uncouth physiognomyn* said to have 
served as the model for the mask of the character, another 
oinjecture cites the name of one Pau/o Ctttei/a, said to 
have been abufiEbon at Naples. Setting aside these legends 
or conjectures, it has been pointed out that It iuktnella is 
dim of chicken, and according to Quadno and 
Barretti, cited by Fianxgiani VocaB. LHmol della lingua 
littL 1907, m the Neapolitan dial, pollecenelta is dim of 
poUe^a^thfi. young of the tutkey<ock, tp the hooked bill 
of which the nose of the mask bears a resemblance ] 

Pu*nchmesa. (;£ Pctncky « ij 


*850 L. Hunt Autoho^. I in, 116 The other master was 
I short stout man, incluung to punchiness 

Punching (p^njig), vbl. sb. [f. Punch + 
-ING ij The action or the verb Punch in various 
senses ; also, a marking produced by punching. 
cx^ Prcmp. Pam 416/2 Funchyage, or hu(n)chynge 
S stimulach, irttsto 1535 Trevisds Barih 

De P. R viii. xvn. 1236/2 Cause of hurtynge and of punch- 
jmge [L 1398 styngynge] of mans Iwdyc, 1538 

Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), For the . punching of him with 
his feyft m Ae wame 1815 J Smith Panorama Sc. Art 
I j 8 Punching >s not applicable to cast iron, nor to small 
Md dei^, or very large, holes in any metal. 18911 Daily 
Brews w Oct. 2/1 A patent leather shoe is ornamented 
round the top with perforated punchmgs, 
h ^ attrtb. and Conib ; la names of tools used for 
making holes, as punching hear (= Bbab sb^ 
tron^ machtnt^ mppers^ etc.; punchiiig-baU, an 
inflated ball held in position by clastic bands or 
supported on a flexible rod, which is punched with 
the fists as an athletic exercise; so punohing bag, 
puaxohing block; punching match, a boxing 
match, a fight ; punching room, the cutting room 
in a glove manufactory; f punching staffs 
pmchem-siaff (Punohbon sh}- 6 a): a lance, a 
spear. 

,1897 0«fi^<^.SOXXX. 182/2 Burab-bells,., traveling, 
rings and *punchmg-bag. may be taken to devdop different 
groups of muscles, 1900 Conan Dovle GremFlag. etc. 118.I 
turned It intoa gymnasium. . .You'll find all you want there 
v«!» dumb-bells, everything 1875 

Kmgbt Di^. Meek.. Pwtckmgiear. a machine for making 
holes in sheet.metal. ^oerated by mmple lever power or 
IS 94 T Nashe Unfori Treat. 87 


and a puncte ten momentes is6x Edkm Arte Nautg. n 
vui 35 For the quantitie of theiie Eclipses, the Astronomeis 
deuide into xii. equall partes, as well the Diameter of the 
Sunne as of the Moone And these partes they call fyngeri., 
punctes or pnekes. 

6. Geoifi. ssPoiNTj^lA 18. 

1639 Nabbes Encomium on Steeple at JFbrc Wks. 1887 II. 
239 Infinite m shew As those small puncts, from whose con- 
cretion grow What eUe may be divided 1633 R Sanders 
Physiegn. 273 As number [depends] on a unite, and a line 
upon a punct or point. 

6. A moment, instant* =* Point sbX A 23. 

1313 Douglas jSnets xii. xui. 29 Now is cum the extreme 
lattir punct. 1561 Eden Arie Nauig. Pref , At the same 
instant Bx, punct of time it maketh day in one place & nyght 
on the opposite parte 169s Alingham Geom Epti 34 At 
the same punct of time 

tPuncti V. Obs. rare. [Collateral form of 
Point w.l and 2, after med.L punetdre ] 

1 . irons To appomt — Point » 2 2 Sc. 

*473 EeniaZ Bk Ct(^ar.Angus (1879) h *69 With all 
vthjr condecionis as it is punctyt in Thomas Kantis tak. 

2 To pnek, pieice * » Point v 1 1 
rtXS 4 ® Hall Chron^ Rtc/u lit a8b. Her breste she 
puncted, her fa]rre here she tare 

Puncta, pi. of Punctum: 

PuHCtal (p«?Tktal), a. (ph') rare. [In quot. 
c 1400, perh. an error for Punctual a. i In quot 
1897, rendenng med.L. puncidhs (Wyclif), f. 
punct’Um point see -al,] 

A. adj. fa. Ofthe nature ofa point or puncture 
(pbs ). b. Occupying a point in space. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 104 Make smale cauteries 
punctale, pat is to seie as smal as >e eende of a pridee, 
bitwene ec^ whirlehou of necke 1897 M, Dbiewicki 


W ^ wuuicuwii. Oi ncuKC iqqy ai. J^BIEWICKI 

WyUtp's De Zogtea iii, (1899) p xviii, If every punctal 
atoui is and remains eternally the same, then the elements 
vrould renrnin in their compounda Ibta p. xxiii, His idea 
of the universe — one material being, made up of puncUd 
atoms, 'filling all possible space. 


by hydrauUc pressure, 
Pritcb-aule, spunge, bla 
Sporimg Mag. X^Ili 


w-ing- 

Manye layde holde of the Pikes and ^puncbinge staves 
men, a Iiaunce, a punching staffe, FistoU or mace. 

Fu'ucliiug, ppi. a. [f. Punch v.i -f- -ingz 1 
That punches; see the verb. ■* 

xjoa [see Punch ibi j 68» Moxow 

Counter-Punch of A ought to be 
Forged Triangularly, especially towards the Punching End 
Pundu^PunoMon, a^s. (of a lioise) see 
POOTH sH Pundilon, obs f. PdnohbohI and A 
J PuHcoite, obs, form of Panohayat. 

Accustomed to 

Punoho, -eboi:^ obs, ff. Poncho, Puncheon. 

o? C p®*Wi [ft Punch sbp + -y ] 
Short and stout, thick-set, squat, stumpy. 

Viii. (1809) 102 If your 
XX vv porting Mag 

t plamtiff bein^ short and puTOhy, 182^ 

iiMii Pub. yrHls.3zo A beaufiful - - * 

rimcny; a.^ see Punch rJ.a 
Puack, obs. form of Punk Jd.i 
t PnXLCt, sb, Obs. Also 6 Sc, pnnt. [ad L 
puncUum point.] « Point j^.i m vanous senses, 

^ speck : =* Point sh 1 A. 2. 

BarVi. De P. R xvl Ixvui. (Bodl. MS ), 
punctis amonge 15*6 
/m,R^ Vl^ardr. (18x5)24 Anesaferon with punensof gold 
a. A Stop in punctuation - Point A. 3 a. 

8 . a. *. An item, detail =Poiira jW A. s. 
». A parade, jot = Pouw si.l A. 6. 
tit's! K IfO “> Inqoint 

S Jobnestoun to insert thir ^ntj 

Balfour Practichs (1754) "72 
infeftmeil? contenit in the said 

4 :. As a measure of time, or ofthe magnitude of 
an eclipse * « Point sb.i A. 10, n 

IX. If 94/1 jBodl MS.) A 
aefoure punctes, J 


t cb. A dot, speck, small spot Obs rare 
im T Cla^on m Phil. Trans xVlI 990 The white 
Owl all the Feathers upon her Breast and Back being 
Snow-white, and tipp’d with a Punctal of Jet-black, 

Punctate (po-qkt/t), a. [ad. mod L.puncldi- 
ttSf f. Xi.punct-um point, see -ate 2 2. Cft It, 
puntato^ ¥ poinii.'] 

1 . Nai. Btst. KniPath. Marked or studded with 
points or dots; having minute rounded spots, 
or (esp.) depressions resembling punctures, scatteied 
over the surface , of the nature of or characlenzed 
by such markings, 

1760 J. Lee InirodBot iii v. (1765) 183 Punctate^doiUd*. 
when It IS besprinkled with hollow Points or Dots, tSaS 
Kirbv & Sp, JSttiotuffl, IV, xlvi, 270 PtmeUtie. beset with 
many points 1847 J. Hardy in Proc Berw, Nat Club II 
Elytra very thickly and finely punctate 1869 
J. M, Duncan Clin Led, Dts. Worn. ix. (ed, 4) 52 The 
mu^us membrane. «has often a punctate appearance. 

D. In advb comb, with other adjs , as pu notate- 
soabrous, scabrous with minute dots or points; 
pu'uctate-stri ate (-stri'ated), having striae or 
streaks marked with dots, or formed of dots 
arranged m rows; pu*notate-su Icate, having 
furrows marked with dots. (Cft Punotato-.) 

1833 Gr, R. Waterhouse in Enimiol Mag. 1. 210* Elytra 
^ ET Steele PzeU 
®® ®Wiy,Punctati^scabK>us. 1854 Wood- 
AVASO ^dlmca It x8i Shell, smooth or punctate-stnate. 

A. ’Pain. Having or comxhg to a definite point. 
1899 Alibuit's Sysi Med. VI 390 The impulse [of an 
aneurysm] is rarely punctate ^ ^ 

1 3 . Geom. « Punctated i, Ohs 

[1704 Newton puttier. Ltnearum (1711) 74 Punctatam, 

4. Having or ending in a point; pointed rare-^. 

Punctated [r.] Pointed 1847 
X, Pointed , ending in a point 
o^ints. Hence in iater Diets. ^ 

Pu'ttctated, a. [f, as piec. + - bd,] 

1 1 . Geom. Having a conjugate point or acnode : 
see Conjugate a. 6 a. Obs. rare. 


— vrriW V,UUJUgaCe IS 

’«*Chamb«<sCjv/ s«^. 
*^53. ?u* J Antm, 344 The Cat-n.Mountain 

r S4I Punctated Cudiaw itds 

3 , « Punctate 4. rare~^^. 

^ *8a® Es«e 

^ II Punctatim (p»qkti?»‘Um), adv. nonce^wd [L. 
in form, f. punct-um point, after verbmirn. Cft 
late D. punctatim briefly, concisely] Point for 
point ; =a PUNCTUATIM b. 

Ktemtim extracts verbatim, 

expression, punctatim 

Mtt-em, n. of acboa from ined.L. iutuiSn (It 
puntare) to point.] ' 

1. - POHOTUATIOS 3, 3 b, Ois. 

»<i» CotuK* £>i^ £f, Bly tt. x, si 6 Let th* Reuier he 


carefull of reading these, words with^due punctation of 
them 1748 J hlAsoi^Elocui 26 There is. so much Irregu- 
larity introduced, into the modern Method of Punctation, 
that It IS become a very imperfect Rule to direct a just 
Pronunciation. 

fb. Jleb. Gram, The insertion of the vowel- 
pomts and accents; « Pointing sb. 2b, Obs, 

1642 CuowoRTH Lords Stipber 38 In the Hebrew the 
words . according to a severml Punctation . may be ex- 
pounded several! ways. 16^3 J Edwards Author 0 ^ N, 
Test, aas The true punctation of the proper Name. 

2 . Nat, Btst., etc The action of marking or 
fact of being marked with points or dots ; the con- 
dition of being pimctate ; also concr. one of such 
dots, a senes of such dots. 

1852 Dana Crust, 1. 154 Two minute punctations. 187a 
Nicholson Palmoni 482 The woody fibiesdo not exhibit 
punctations. 1875 H C Wood (1879) 242 It lacks 

the punctations of the rash of scarlet fever, 

[j 3 [repr. Ger. punktatton.‘\ A laying down of 
points ; a stipulation ; a contract or agreement, 

*864 Edersheim tr. JCurtds Ch. Hist. in. 221 The 
Electors of Mayence, Triers, and Colocne, together with 
the Archbishop of Salzburg assembled together in a 
spiritual congress at Ems (1786), and resolved upon the 
I restoration ofa German Roman Catholic National Church, 
independent of Rome, in the so called Emser Punctation 
z8^ Q. Rev. Oct. 332 The ‘punctation of Olmutz ’ as it was 
called was signed 29 Nov 1850 
Fusictato* (p»gkt^i t^), combining advb, form 
of punctatus^viPh other adjs, = Punctate 
I b , as puuota to-stn*at6, -su Icate. 
x8a6 Kirby & $p Eniomol, IV. xlvi 303 The terms punc- 
tato-stiiate, or punctato-sulcate, signify that stnas or furrows 
are drawn wilh pancta in them. 

Fimcta'tor. Beb, Gram. [Agent-n. ft med.L. 
punetdre to point.] One who inserts the vowel 
(and other) points m writing ; applied esp. to the 
Masoretes, who invented the points. 

*7*3 Mather Vtnd Bible 294 The punctatois used to 
p^t Scheva under Thau m the woid Aschith. 
Fnncti'Culari a. rare. [f. med. or mod.L, 
^puncttculum a minute point + -ab.] 

1 1 . Of the size or appearance of a small point or 
dot; extremely minute. Obs. 

1638 SiaT« Browne Gard Cyrus 111. 51 Water in glasses, 
wherein a watchfull eye may .. discover the puncticular 
Onginala of Penwincles and Gnats 
2 . Characterized by small dots or specks, 

1858 Mkwz Expos, Lex.i Pundicularts. having small 
points , applied to fevers, etc . puncticular 
So Puaotl'cnlate a, = Tunctulatb, 

1890 m Cent, Did. 

Pnnetiform (p»’5kaf/jm), a. N<a. Hist, and 
Paih. [ad. L. type *^uncitformis, f. imet-tmt 
point : see -poem ] 

1 . Having the form of a point, puncture, or dot. 

x8aa Good Siujfy Med. I, 301 The female [thread-worm] 

hw a small punctiform aperture a little below the head, 1856 
W L fttNDSAY Pop Hisi Bret. Lichens X43 A small, black, 
punctiform Fungus. ' 

2. B'ormed of, or presenting the appearance of, a 
number of points or dots; punctate: esp, m 
pathology, of eruptions, etc. 

Tlxdif 'j Cyc/ Anat. Ill, 6ox/a These animals 
Ar“ homogeneous mass. x86x Hagen 

mmctiform lines at the eyes 1886 Faccb & PYE-bMlTH 
PnncMed 1. 208 Instead of being punttiform [the rash of 

Fnnetigerous (pDgktrdseras), a. ZooU [f. 
Upunct-um point + -Jssr- bearing + -ous.] Applied 
to the eyes of some molluscs, and other inverte- 
brates . Consisting of mere eye-spots 'Without a 
lens : opp. to ieniigemus. 

1885 E R Lankesier in Encyel. Brit. XVI. 680/3 We 
mTnVofX theextremesof the two lines* of develop. 

gc'r 

PMcMlio(wgkU-lw) Forms: o. fi-ypuatiUo, 

5 ^ -lUo, -ilUo, -igho. 7PTmctiglio,7-8-illo, 
P^niiglio and Sp. 
punhlloy dim. oipunto point, = L. type *punctt- 
mlum, later wilh/«;/r/. after Latin. Cl^.pomiine 
(ad It.) 1:1560] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 



X Va.V ¥ .r tj!? * ““WHO 1043 runtiiio *. isee JB, 4]. 
mitfanH !»J A* fOT ths illfie 

"MivinsofOiovanro 
111^ ^ **• 'Wk'. 1831 

conscience, honour.pobcv.or Duntilios. 


*659 Genii Calh 
punctilioes. 


Re^ S pwugho. *709 6. Dykes Eng.Pmv.e^ 

1 . A small or fine point or mark, esp. one of 

^ «cnse xj). Obs. rare, 

1596 Hawnoton Ui^vsesttpMA/axCMht fin^the 



PUNCTILIO. 


1599 


PUNOTtrAL, 


Puntilio of his honour blunted 1599 B Jonson Ev Man 
out of Hum 11. 1. (1600) Ejb, To the perfection of Comple- 
ment (which IS the dyall of the thought ) aie tequlide these 
thiee Protects * the Gnomon, the PuniiUob, and the Supei- 
ficies the Superficies* is that we call Place , the Puntilios, 
Circumstance and the Gnomon, Ceremonie 
1 2 . The highest point, acme, apex , a high pro- 
jecting point or tip (sometimes with mixture of 
sense 4) Obs rat'e 

B. JoNSON Cynihui's Rev ii. in (1601) Dab, He that 
IS yet in his Coutse .& hath not toucht the Puntilho or 
point of hopes 1650 W Brough Sacr Pnnc (1659) i A 
three-fold knowledge of lehgion of pinacles 01 punctilio’s, 
high and curious points in the buildingi 
+ 3 . A minute point of time, a moment, an 
instant ; * Point sb.^ A 7 Obs, 
s6ao Bp T King Serm 04 Mar 33 Let no man tye him to 
canonicall homes, and atomes, and puntiho’sof time, ieinpus^ 
iew^ttst siaintum iempus. 1659 unbaj^py Marksman m 
HarLMisCi (i8oq) IV. 4 In that punctilioof time wheiein the 
bullets struck him .be is in an instant disanimated. 1679 
C. Nbsss Antichrist 335 To leave the pomting out of this 
punctilio of tune to God only. 

A minute point, detail, or particular, a 
particle, whit, jot, a tiifling point ; a thing of no 
iraj^ortance, a trifle Obs, (exc. as in 5) 
i&ia Fuller Holy Prof SU iv. xvi. 323 He is zealous of 
the least puntillo^s of his Masters honour. 1643 Chas. I 
Treaty at Oxford Wks. 1662 IL 237 If every Punctilio must 
be foiced to be sent forwaids and backwards a hundred 
miles. 1796 Burkc Regie, Peace ui. Wks VIII. 330 When 
one of the parties, will not. abate a single punctilio. k8x5 
J. Adams (1856) X. 131 We have never .lost any one 
punctilio of those rights or liberties. 

6. A minute detail of action or conduct ; a nice 
point of behaviour, ceiemoay, or honour ; a small 
or petty formality. Formerly sometimes, A fine- 
drawn or fastidious objection, a scruple 

X59Q [see 1], x6a6 T. Fory in Ellis Ong Lett Ser. i III. 
345 The Bishop stood, upon his punctilios. 2638 Ford Ladfs 
Trial I. ii, Gfuzman . observes the full punctilios of nis 
nation. az68o Butler Rem, (X759} II. 50 He profes<;es a 
mortal Hatred to Ceremonies, and yet has more Punctilios 
than a Jew, X77S Sheridan Dumna 1. 11, To ti ifle with me 
at such a junctuie as this 1— now to stand on punctilios 1 
xSop-xo Coleridge Eriend (1818) III. 248 In consequence 
of some punctilio, as to whose business it was to pay the 
compliment of the first call. 2836 H. Rogers J, Howe 11. 
{1863) 17 He [Laud] was ready to visit the omission of the 
most tiifling ecclesiastical punctilios with relentless severity 

b. (without pi,) strict observance of or insist- 
ence upon minutiae of action or conduct; petty 
formality in behaviour , punctiliousness ? Obs 
2396, 162S [see A]. 2676 D’Urfey Mme, Fickle 1. 1, My 
Lord was as unmannerly a Fellow as I ever saw. Ha, 
ha, ha— He a Noble man, and punctilio no better 2709 
Stkele Taller No, 36 P a [Shej takes the Whole of this 
Life to consist m understanding Punctilio and Decorum. 
1747 Richardson Clarissa (i8ij) I. xxxvi. 371 People of 
birtn stood a little too much on i^nciilio. 2820 W« Irving 
Sketch Pit,, Spectre Bridegr,, The preliminaries [of the 
marriage] had been conducted with proper punctilio 
*1^ 0. (?) A punctilious person. Obs, rart^K 
1603 Harsnet Pop, Impost, 47 A Male-content standing 
upon his worth like some of our high Puntilios scorned to 
sort hiniselfe with any of his ranice. 

1 6 , A (or the) precise point or fact. Obs, rare, 
idS 4 ViLVAiN TheoL Treat, ii 76 By their doctrin al 
depends on the peremptory punctilio of Cods. Decree. 
X6B3 F. Hodel&ton in hona Gob No. 1860/5 Tieasonable 
Practices to a Punctillioof Rebellion, contriving the Murder 
of Your Person. 

7 . aftnb. (or a^,) and Co»ib. 

x66o Milton Oft GriffUJ^ Serm, Wks, 1851 V. 396 Should 
they who were left sitting, break up, or not dare enact 
aught,. for the punctilio wanting of a full number? 270a 
Vanbrugh ktUse Friend v. 1, The injury’s too great for a 
punctilio satisfaction. Z76X Churchill Rosetad Poems 

I. 40 The nice punctilio-mongers of this age, The 
grand nunute refoimeis of the stage. 

Hence i^tonee-wds,) 3 Ptuaotl*lionlst, one who is 
scrupulous about punctilios, a stickler about small 
points of behaviour or proceeding, Puuott'lio- 
Blilp, punctilious performance (= sense 5 b). 

17x4 Savage Art cf Prudence 183 PunctiUoahip is tire- 
some. xSag iViwv Monthly Mag, XV, 200 A compliance 
..which we could wish to see more frequent with other 
punctilionists of the drama 

Punotlllo’Sity. rare, [f, next, see -osm,] 
« Punctiliousness 

1858 Masson Milton (1859) I 454 A kind of sweev, modest 
punctiUosity is the virtue he stiives to paint. 

PunctiliOTlS (P^^gkti liw), a. Also 7 puntil- 
lioufi, 7-8 punctillious. [ad, F. potniilUux^ 
^euse^ t poiniille^ ad. It, ptmiiglio : « mod.It. 
puniiglioso^ Attentive to punctilios ; strictly 
observant of nice points or details of action ^or 
behaviour. 

1634 Rowley Noble Smldier iv, I in Bullen O, PI, L 307 
His aeeds were so PuntilUous 1653 H. Cogan Pintos 
Tfov, Ixv. (X663) 263 These Jacos are the most punctilhws 
..Nation of the world. 274a Young Nt Tk v 425 On 
each punctilious pique of pnde. Or gloom of humour 2858 
Buckle CWw. (1873) II yiils^S The punculious honour 
of a Spanish gentleman has passed into a byeword. 2870 
Swinburne 4- (xB/s) aas The punctilios if not 
pedantic precision which has reformed the whole scheme of 
punctuation. 

Pnneti'lioaslr. a*' P- pw®- + •“ *•] , ^ 

a punotiliouB manner ; with precise or scrupulous 
attendon to minute points of action or conduct. 


1770 Johnson False Alarm Wks. (1787) X. 20, 1 have 
thus punctiliously and minutely pursued this disquisition 
2814 Scott IVav Ivi, Sternly and punctiliously greet- 
ing each other, like two duellists before they take their 
ground 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng vi II 10 So con- 
spicuous an example of good faith punctiliously observed. 

Punctiliousness, [f. as prec. 4- -NE&S.] 
The quality or character of being punctilious; 
sciupulous attentiveness to small points of conduct 
X685 Gractan*s Courtiers Orac 168^ Punclilioasness is 
tiresome There aie whole Nations sick of that Nicety 
1838 Miss Maitland fr, Madras xxi (1843) 218 He is 

a good man, but gives great offence by ’^is punctiliousness 
about minor matters. 188a Froudb Short 6iud (1883) IV. 
II vi 252 They had their periods of outward lepentance 
and ceremonial Dunctiliousness 
f Functi lie. Obs, rare Also puntille. [ad. 
F. pointille see Punctilio ; influenced by L 
punctum and med.L. pHncUllumI\ = Punoti- 
H05, 6 b. 

x6xa J. More in Buccleuch MSS (Hist MSS. Comm.) I 
87 It was a hard matter to give them contentment m such 
punctilles a 2648 Ld. Herbert VJII (1649) 27/ Their 
first meeting was not without some of that Emulation and 
Puntille which is ordinary in their Sex 
t Pu’llCtioxi. Obs, [ad. Ii punctidn-em^ n. of 
action from pungfre^ punct- to puck. Cf F. 
ponction (i6th c Calvin, Pard), Sp. punzim. It. 
punztone,\ The action or an act of pricking or 
punctunng ; a prick, a puncture. Also Jig, 

*543 Traheron Figo*s Chtruig in. 1 xv 106 For the cure 
of syunowes huite by punction. ^2548 Hall Chron» 
Rich HI 53 b, A punccion and pneke of hys synfuU con- 
scyence. 2677 W Harris tr. Lemerfs Chym (ed, 3) 254 
Its Emetick quality ..can proceed from nothing but a 
punction made m the stomach. 2707 Curios, jn Husb, 4 
Gard 99 The Punction of Plants, and the Pruning of Vines, 
b. A prickmg sensation. 

1597 A. M. tr Guillemeau*s Fr Chirurg 48/1 With 
bitinge payn, with conttnuall punctions 26(7 Tofsell 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 202 Goats cheese also represseth all 
doloLs and punctions. 1688 R Holme Armoury 11 387/3 
A Punction, or Punctious feeling 

t Pu’nctious, a. Obs, rare-K [f. prec, • see 
-ous.] Of llie natme of a ‘ punction * ; pricking. 
x688 [see prec, b] 

Fuuctist (p2?*oktist), [f. L, puncium Point 
+ -IST.] One who holds the vowel-points in the 
Hebrew Scriptuies to be authoritative. 

2850 T. S. Henderson Mem E Henderson lii xx8 note^ 
Mr Henderson .had become a punctist before 1811, 
though he never went to the full length of the writei above- 
mentioned, who vindicated even for the pause-accents ‘ the 
si^ature of a divine hand *. 

Fuiictiu*ncle. nonce<vd, [ad. 'L,punctmncula, 
dim. of punctio '] A very minute or tnfling point 
X874 F. Hall in iY Amer Rev CXIX. 328 All the 
punctmncles of the Quinquaiticular Controversy. 
tFu*nctav0,fl Obs.rare’^K punctum 

pomt + -IVE.] In quot app. Making straight for a 
point 

x6xa R. Dabornc Chr, iursCd Turke 1 i, Who like a ship 
vnman’d . doth seeme to make a course Diiect and punctiue, 
till we see it dash Against some prouder Sylla. 

Funoto, obs. var. of Pumto^. 

Fnuctograph (p»'gkt%raf). Surg, [ad. G, 
punktograpA, f. h, punct~um point : see -obaph ] 
An instrument for ascertaining the precise position 
of a foreign body imbedded in the bodily tissues 
[2901 Lancet 4 May 1292/1 For the surgical localisation of 
foreign bodies, such as bullets embedded in the tissues, he 
[Dr Rosenthal of Munich] had, in conjunction with Sur- 
geon-(^eneral Professor von Angerer, devised an instrument 
called the 'punktograph ’ ] 

Functovioiis (px?qkt69 nos), a, rare, [f. L. 
^pnnctori’-us (in punctortum a piercing instrument) 
•i--ous.] Having the quality or property of 
pricking or puncturing. So + Pu'notoxy a, Obs, 
18x9 G SamOuclle Eniomol, Cempend, 273 Sting not 
punctonous. x68x Lovell Hist Amm, ^ Min, 432 Fame 
if punctoiy, is in the membranes ; if puhatorU in the arteries. 

Functual (p*> gktwal), a, (jA) [ad. medX. 
punctudl-zs (Grosseteste jisio), f, L. punctu^s 
(u- stem) a pricking, a point see -AL. Cf. F, 
ponctuel (14th c in Hatz.-I)arm.).] 

I. f 1 , Surg, a. Of the nature of a point or 
puncture : « Punotal a a, b. Used for making 
punctures, sharp-pointed, as a cautery or other 
surgical instrument Obs, 

c 2400 LofifrandsCtrurgie 271 Sum men xnaken punctual 
cautenjs in pe roaner of a cros ypon dmdimum, & pan afiir- 
ward helib it yp 2542 R. Cobland Guydon's Quest 
Clururg, Piu, Ihe fourth [cautery] is named punctual), 
which hath the ppynte sclendre and rounde. x^ A. M 
tr. GmllemeaiPs Fr, Chirurg, aob/i We may, in steade of 
the crooked lancet, vse our ponctuall instrument. 

II. t 2 . Of, pertaining to, or made by, a point 
or dot; of or belonging to punctuation. Ohs, rare, 

x6(m j Douland Omitlu mtcrol, 54 If you finde two 
Semibreefe Rests after a perfect Breete, it shall remaine 
perfect, vnlesse puDctuall Dinision come betweene x8z8 
^LBRtDGE in Encyel, Metrop, (1845) 1. Introd. § 2 His days, 
months, and year^ as the stops and punctual marks in the 
records of duties performed. 

b. Geom, Of or pertaining to a point : as 
punctual ohordtnates^ the co-ordinates of a point. 

1 3 . Of the nature of or resembling a pomt or 
speck J small, minute {liU and /^.). Obs. 


x6os Bacon Adv Learn, i, lu. § 8 Many may be well 
seene in the passages of governement and policie, which 
aie to seeke m little and punctuall occasions 26x3 R 
Cawdrcy Table Alplu (ed. 3), Punctually small, or of no 
great for«. 1839 Fuller Holy IFar iii xxiv (1647) 154 
The infinitenesse of punctual occurrences. 1667 Milton 
P L, VIII 23 This Eaith a spot, a graine, An Atom, with 
the Firmament compar’d And all her numberd Stari& that 
seem to rowle Spaces incomprehensible .meerly to officiate 
light Round this opacous Earth, this punctual spot 
+ b as sb, A minute point, a subtlety, rare^ 
x6xo G Fletcher TTi, over Death xii, Let the .schools 
these punctualls Of wills, all good, or bad, 01 neuter diss. 

III. t 4 . Bearing'directly on the pomt; to Ihe 
point, to the purpose, apposite, apt. Obs, 

x6xa Bacon Charge touching Duels Wks 1879 I. 680/a 
It IS so punctual, and hath such reference and respect unto 
the received conceits. 16x6 Bullokar Eng Expos y 
Punctually . . short, and direct to the purpose 1629 Frynne 
Ch. Eng 59 Nothing can be more full and punctuall to our 
present conclusion. 1642 Rogers Ncutman 347 If a man 
would compile a story , for the demonstration of Providence, 
could he frame a ixioie punctuall one? 

b. Expiess, diiect ; explicit, definite, arch, 

16x5 T Adams Spir, Ntang, 33 The sea is full of mon- 
sters. Innumerable and almost incredible are the relations 
of Travellers in this punctuall demonstration 2624 Bp. 
Mountagu Gagg Pref 5 Saint Augustine is punctuall 
that the several! Latine Translations in bis time, could not 
be numbred. 1699 Bentley Phal vm A plain and punctual 
testimony 1882 Carlvlb Fredk Gt xii. 1, III 169 The 
Polack King, left his Dominions shared by punctual bequest 
among his five sons 

IV. 5 . Exact in every point ; precise, accurate. 
Now rare or arch, 

1620 E Blount Horm Subs, 536 If any do not find so 
punctual an agreement as hee expects 1630 Davenant 
Cruel Broiherw H 2 b, Be nimble then and leU m e punctuall 
truth 1682 Stillingbl. Ortg, Saci, 11 vi § 8 Those pre- 
dictions .have llhd their punctuall accomplishment. 1752 
Sir H Beaumont Cf lio 5, 1 should as soon think of dissect- 
ing a Rainbow, as of forming grave and punctual Notions 
of Beauty 2852 Sir W, Hamilton Discuss Philos,y etc 
436 The punctual accuracy of our statement 

b. Oi time or date. Exact or precise. Now 
rare or arch, Cf 8 

2639 Fuller Holy War iv ix (1647) 183 About this lime 
(though we find not the punctuall date thereof) happened 
the death of Remoldus Fredericks. 2657 W. Mortceli^^^g 
guasi Koiwj ii, 130 We doe not binde ouiselves to a pre- 
cise and punctual instant. 2720 Wheatley Ch. if Eng, 
MafsComp, g 23 As to the punctual time when the posture 
of kneeling [at Holy Communion] first began, it is hard to 
determine. 1826-7 Quincey Wks. 1859 XIII 

258 Nothing obliges the poet (like the painter} to concen- 
trate his picture into one punctual instant of tune. 

0. Occurring at apiecise point of time, exactly 
or aptly timed ; timely rare, 

2622 Speed Hist Gt, Brit ix. xx (2623) 974 Sir William 
Stanley Lord Chamberlain to King Henry (by whose 
punctuall leuoltfrom K Richard he bad pnncipally achieued 
the crown). x8x6 Wordsw Ode Tkanksgnnng Day ly Hail, 
orient Conqueror of gloomy N igh t < Whether thy punctual 
visitations smite The haughty towers where monarchs 
dwell, Or [etc.] 

d. Of or belonging to a precise place, rare, 

2805 Wordsw. Prelude viii, 610 The human nature unto 
which I felt That 1 belonged .Was not a punctual presence, 
but a spirit Diffused through time and space 2843 Db 
Quincey Ceylon Wks. 1859 All. 10 Whereas human nature 
has ever been prone to the supeistition of local consecrations 
. it IS the usage of God to hallow such remembrances by 
removing., all traces of their punctual identities. 
t6. Dealing with a matter pomt by point; 
mmnle, detailed, circumstantial. (Often with 
mixture of sense 5.) Obs 

2628 P Smart {title) The Vanilie and Downe fall of 
Svperstitiovs Popish Ceremonies, A Sermon .contauung 
not onely an Historical relation of all those severall Popi<ih 
Ceremonies and practises... But likewise a punctual confu- 
tation of them. 0164$ Howell Lett (X726J 40 A punctual 
relation of all the circumstances. 2772 Nugent tr. Hist, 
Fr Gerund iv v. 108 Having, given a punctual topogra- 
phical description of Anthony 2ote’5 house, 

V. 7 . (Of persons, or their actions or attnbutes.) 
Attentive to, or insisting upon, points or details of 
conduct, punctilious. 

a. Strictly or minutely observant of ceremony or 
convention ; formal, ceremonious. Ohs, or arch, 

2609 [implied m Punctuallv adv 5] x6iB Wither 
Motto Nec Curo Juvenil (1633) 580 Stand upon their 
points of honour so As if their Credit had an overthrow 
if in ought they nusse Wherein the accompli&ht Gallant 
unctuall IS. 2626 Meade in Ellis Orig Lett Ser. i 
II 320 It was one of the most punctual coronations 
Since the Conquest. 263X W Saltonstall Pid, Leq D v, 
£He] gives his words such a punctuall stiffe pronunciation 
2702 Mng Theophrast, no To have to do with a punctual, 
finical fop. 272S C, Pitt Vida's Art Poeity n (^26) 39 So 
much on punctual niceties they stand x866 B Taylor 
Serapton Poems 344 A haid cold man of punctual face. 

b. Strictly or minutely observant of rule, prin- 
ciple, or obligation; attenbiYe to duty; strict, 
precise, particular, scrupulous. Now rare or arch, 
exc. as implied in 8. 

1598 [implied in Punctually adv, 5] 2825 Bacon 

Apophtk § 394 A gentleman that was punctual of his word 
x888 Drvden Ess Dram Poesy 44 We are not altogether 
so punctual as the French, in observing the lawes of Comedy. 
*735 Somerville IX 373 What these command. Those 
execute with Speed, and punctual Care. 2879 Froude 
Ceesar iv His punctual discharge of bis duties. 

o. Precise, accurate, exact, careful of details (in 
statement or action). Obs, or arch. 
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i6<o Shelton Quix, ii 1 33a Cid Hamete, the most 
punctuall Searcher of the very moats of this true History. 
1636 PocKUNOTON Swiday no Sabhetih (1637) aa S. Nyssen 
is more pimctoall and cleere . the Lords day (saith be) begin*: 
at cockci owing. 17*8 Pope Bum: , M Scnblerus on Title 
(1743) I 39 » « That accurate and punctual man of letters 
1845 Caslvlb Cromwell (iBji) 11 1 . he punctual 

contemporaneous Collector has named him with his pen. 

8 spec. Exactly observant of an appointed time ; 
up to time, in good time, not late. (Also of 
actions.) The prevailing current sense 
In ^tencftiol to tms sense is a contextual use of 7 b 
rfoS Nevile tr. Mackiaz/ellt's Marr Beipkeffir Whs w? 
He borrowed mony .but .he was not over>panctual tonis 
day. 1604 Congreve Double Dealer v x, Jilasb Madam, 
you will be ready? Cyn, I will be punctual to the minute. 
axfjts BamsT Own Tmte III. (1766) II. 41 HefSirE Godfrey] 
was a punctual man to good hours so his servants were 
amazed when he did not come home. 1784 Cowper Tasb 
VI xay The undeviatmg and punctual sun x8xs Jane 
Austen Emma i, Every body was punaual, every body in 
their best looks 1875 Mbs, Randolph Wild Hyacinth I 
54, 1 do wish you would be more punctual 

tPn'KLCtuailist. Ohs. rare-^, [f. prec + 
- 1 ST ] One who discusses or treats of pomts of 
conduct or ceremony 

x64x Milton Ch GooU it. 1. Wks.1851 IIL xn Bilsqnhath 
decipher’d us all the galantenes of Signore and Monsi^ore, 
and Monsieur as arcumstotially as any punctualist of 
Casteel, Naples, or Fountain Bleau could have don 
Punc^ality (pz?qktl«|Selltl). [f PUKCTUAL 
+ -1TY. Cf. medL ^Uffctudlitas {VJychf 1 ^ 61 ) ; 
Y,^on£iualtU (j 62 g m Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

1. The quality or character of being punctual 
(m various senses), or an instance of this. 

1 Exactness, accuracy, precision; regulanty; 
minuteness ; preciseness ; circumstantialness. Now 
rara or arcA, 

z6ao Shelton Quix. il xlviu 313 To recount with all the 
punctualitie, & truth that he vsually doth 1631 Massinger 
Em:petor East 1 11, I have.. With curious punctuality set 
down, To a hair's*breadth, how low a new>stamp*d courtier 
May vail to a country gentleman. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No 62 F 9 , 1 can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of wits and beauties. 1846 Trench Mvrac 
V, St, Mark, with his usual punctuality, notes that they fthe 
Gadareue swine] were 'about two thousand 

f b. (wil^ a and //.) An instance of precision 
or accuracy ; a small pomt, a nicety, a detail. Ohs, 
x66x FsLL/^r. Hammond 95 His Memory, 'twas, faithful 
to things and business, but unwillingly retaining the con- 
texture and punctualities of worda 170X Grew Cosm Sacra 
IV. i, 140 'V^ich Punctualides .did not so much conduce to 
preserve the Text 1714 Mas Manlev Ado Rtvella iz 
She understands good Breeding to a Punctuality 4x734 
North Exam, 111. viii. § I kept no Journal. Therefore 
I am seudble that many Punctualities are here wanting. 

2. Formality, ceremoniousness; foimal style. « 
PoMOMLio 5 b. Ols, or arch. 

x<Sm Massinger Picture ii li, The state were miserable if 
the Court had none Of her owne breede With forme and 
punctuality to receiue Stranger Embassadours 1742 
Akensidb Let. to Dyson Poems (1845) 15 Those precise- 
nesses of form and punctuality. 1755 Johnson Let. to B. 
Langton 6 May m Boswell^ Your own elegance of manners, 
and punctuahty of complaisance 
fb (wth//,) =Pi 7 WcriLi 0 5 Ohs 
X64Z Earl Monil tr. BtondCs Civil Warres iv, 88 All 
punctualhties are vaine if unoseful), and foolish if harmfull. 
x?3x Johnson Rambler No. iiz p x He that too long 
observes nice punctualities. 

3. Precise observance of rule or obligation; 
strictness in the performance of duty ; scrupulous- 
ness. Now rare or arch. 

1640 Howell Dodends Gr, i6g Those that, heieafter 
should serve othm* Princes with that punctualityas Sophronio 
had done 2689 D. Granville in Surtees Mtsc (Z858) 95 , 1 
did fiuthfully, and with as much punctuallity as I was able, 
discharge those trusts. 1748 Ansods Voy nr x, 406 The 
resolution of the English at the fire, and then trustiness and 
punctuality elsewhere, was the general subject of conversa- 
tion. 1863 A Blomfielo Mem Blomjdeld II ix 185 
Scrupulous punctuahty m all his engagements, 
b. (with //.) Aji instance of strictness m con- 
duct ; a pomt of duty or right. Now rare or Obs, 
2639 Ln. Digbv, etc. Lett cone Retig (1651) 74 There 
were so many circumstances that might tempt and lead 
them from the exact punctualities of a sincere conveyer. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No, 70 f s Ready to exact the 
utmost punctualities of right, and to consider every man that 
fails in any part of his outy, as without conscience x8sB 
J Martineau Stud, Ckr, 131 What must have been the 
feelings of the Hebrew, when told that all his punctualities 
had been thrown away? 

4. Exact observance of an appointed time ; the 
fact or habit of being in good time, (The prevail- 
ing current sense ) 

1777 Sheridan Sell. Seand iv ill, Joseph. O, madam, 
punctuality is a species of constancy—a very unfashionable 
custom among ladies 1849-50 W. Irving Mahomet viii 
(1853) 39 Ihe troops summoned, arrived at the appointed 
time with a punctuality recorded by the Arabian chroniclers 
as miraculous x88o Miss Braddon Just as I fun xlv, She 
IS always a pattern of punctuality, 

5. The character of a geometrical point ; the fact 
of having position but no magnitude, rare"^^. 

i88x G. S Hall German Cult. 330 The very possibility of 
unspaciahty or punctuality must be inferred as negative 
insi^ces from indetermwate extension and movement; 

H. 6 //. Particulars or characteristics of 
punctuation, nmee^use' 
xSag Lamb Let. old Genflem. Wks, 1870 III. 306 He must 


be a thorough master of vernacular orthogiaphy, with an 
I insight mto the accentuahties and punctualities of modern 
Saxon, or English, _ 

‘ PimctTialiy (p® [f Punctual 

+ -LY 2 ] In a punctual manner 
t !• By or as by pncking , m the way of puncture, 
or (Jir) of compunction Ohs. rare. 

163X R BoixovCom/.^ Consc 134 * They were pricked 
in their heart Marg The word in the onginall signifieth 
to vexe, rent, and wound punctually. 1647 Trapp Comm, 
A cis lu 37 Punctually pricked and pierced. * 

t2. Tothe point, directly; explicitly, expressly; 
definitely, with direct aim, point-blank. Obs. 

QttOt. 1570 appears to belong here 
1570 Bp Lesley Zrf. is Jan in Robertson ZTm/ .S'fvAApp, 
67 For the retiring of her forces puntyvally for lack of aid. 
16x5 Bvfield Expos Colos. 11 10 It is a most haj^y 
ability to speak punctually, directly to the pomt, X038 
Rouse Heav linw x (1702) 132 Christ our Master punctu- 
ally and expressly doth call for excellent Fruits of his 
Desciples. 1657 Hawke Killing tsM Pref, This pestilent 
and perilous Libel, which punctually leveletb at the ruin 
and mte of his Highness 1669 Sturmy Manners Mag v. 
xii. 68 Shooting punctually, Lcvill by a dispart 206. Paces 
3. Precisely, exactly, accurately, m eveiy point 
or detail. Obs. or arch. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Aeosttds Hist. Indies yi, viii. 450 
A kinde of writing with small stones, by meanes whereof, 
they leame punctually the words they desire to know by 
heart. 1^8 Cudworth Intell Syst. i iv. § 14. 240 The 
Question is so punctually stated . that there is no possibility 
of any subterfuge left. 1738 Birch Mtlton App , M.’s Wks. 

I. 69 Had the Memorandum been punctually dated 1887 
Stevenson Bbs. which tnfivmced me Wks 1895 III, 284 To 
understand that he is not punctually right, nor those from 
whom he differs absolutely wrong; 

f 4, Point by point ; in detail ; minutely, cir- 
cumstantially. (Often with mixtuie of sense 3 .) 

i6ao E. Blount Horx Subs S33» I should now punctually 
search the seuerall Authois, and Inuenters of Lawes, 
amongst different Nations but that would bee too long. 
1649 Milton Eikon, xx, This Chapter cannot punctually 
he answer’d without more repetitions than now can be 
excusable. 1679 Hist Jeizer 31 The Papal Brief being 
read, and Jetzer Examined punctually of all his Confession. 
a 1741 Chalkley Wks. (1760) 26 He told me this Dream so 
punctually. 

6 . With careful attention to, or insistence upon, 
points or details of conduct ; with strict observance 
of rule or obligation; stnetiy, scrupulously, care- 
fully, punctihously Now rare exc. as in 6 . 

isIsB Barret Theor Warres iv. i 117 The other officers 
will more punctuallie performe their dutie 1609 Overburv 
St. France (1626) 28 No men stand more punctually vpon 
their Honours in matterof Valour, 17x9 De Fob Crusoe (1840) 

II. xii 251 The people dealt yeiy fairly and punctually 
with us m all th eir agreements and bargains xBao Southcy 
Wesley II. 538 Never was resolution more punctually 
observed. 1859 Lewin /inv/u Brit 78 Cmsar. .found. .that 
his orders for preparations had been punctually obeyed. 

6 . With stnet observance of the appointed time ; 
at the precise time. (Now the prevailing sense.) 

In the early quots. contextual, the sense beingreally 3 or5, 
1647 Clarendon Hist Reb iv § x6i All those .who were 
sent for, appeared punctually at the hour that was assigned 
them. 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1692) 54 The Heavenly Bodies 
punctually come about in the same Periods to the 
hundredth part of a Minute. *745 De Foe's Eng Tr adeem. 
11 (1845) I 18 [He] sends them up punctually by the time. 
1896 Sir J Rigby in Lavs 1 tmes Rep. LXXIII. 614/2 If 
the instalments were not punctually paid, the building society 
would come down on the property Mod, You can’t expect 
the trains to aitive punctually on Christmas Eve 

Fu'uctualuess. Now rare. [f. as prec.-i- 

-NESS.] « PUNOTUALITY (in quots , itt scnscs I, 3) 
t6ze Shelton Quix. it. xlviii 318 That you may see the 

f unctualnesse and good maners of my Husband 4x652 
Smith Sel, Disc vi viii (i8ax) 265 , 1 will not here dis- 
pute the punctualness of these tiaditions. though 1 doubt 
not but the main scope of them is true. 2690 Marlborough 
in Wolseley (1894) H. 165 Nobody shall with more 
punctuallness obseive them [orders] X7XI Felton On 
Classics (X71S) 94 The most Literal Tianslation of the 
Scriptures, is generally the best , and the same Punctual- 
ness which debaseth other Writings, preserveth the Spirit 
and Majesty of the Sacred Text. 
fPU'nctuary, flf. Obs rare-^. [ad. late or 
med.L. punciudrius^ f. punciu-s pointing, point 
+ -AST J Depending upon the Masoretic or other 
pointing of the Hebrew text of Scripture. 

[X 57 S Sixtus Senensis BihUoth Sancta 1. 168/1 5nyAia- 
Tmj, sine Punctuaria exponendi Methodus], 1657 W 
Morice Cana ouasi Koivti ii. 129, 1 perceive Sixtus Senensis 
. was deceived, when telling us of a Stygmatical or punc- 
tuary interpretadon of Scripture, he addes, that it is peculiar 
to the Hebrews. 

Punctuate (pju’^kti^j^k), v. [f. medL. 
punctuare (Du Cange) to prick, point, appoint, 
j etc., whence It. puntuarey F. poncitter {c 1500 ), 

I f. h, puncture (t^-stem) pointing, point] 

t trans. (?) To point out, note Obs. rare^\ 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr Balzac's Lett iv. ix. (vol I) 331 You 
haue set such a luster upon that great City, and haue 
punctuated vnto me so manyremarkeable things, aud nouel- 
tiw thereof, m the Letter you pleased to send me, 

2. Nat Hist. To mark with points or dots, 
esp. with small depressions resembling punctures. 
(? Usually in pa. pple. : see also Puitotuated i, and 
Punctate, -ed ) rare. 

(?) 18x^8 R. P, Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) loc A large 
white flower, the base and centre of which is .punctuated 
on the top with little, .cavities, m which the seeds grow. 


3. To insert the stops or punctnation-marks m (a 
sentence, etc.); to mark or divide with points or 
stops Formerly io point (Point » 1 3 ) Also absol 

x8iS Tood, To Pmetuate, to distinguish by pointing 1841 
(see Punctuated a] 1848 Whei e io StoP^ and Why 3 Some 
jnen punctuate according to vague ideas of sense (etc ] 
x8^ P Allardvcc How io Punctuate 52 All rhetoiical 
questions ai e not thus punctuated xpoa De Vinne Correct 
Compos 246 A knowledge of grammar is of great value in 
enablmg a compositor to punctuate properly 
1) fig. ^(a) To put a 'period' or stop to; to 
interrupt so as to bring to a close (phs.). (h) To 
interrupt at intervals (as a speech) by exclama- 
tions, etc. ; to intersperse or * dot ' with. 

1833 Coleridge Table-t 29 June, I am glad you have 
come in to punctuate my discourse, which 1 fear has gone 
on for an hour without any stop at all. 2882 Standard 
J7 Mar 3/1 That speech [Mr Forster’s] was. punctuated 
throughout with cries of ‘Release the suspects’ 1892 
Zangwill Bow Mystery xii Mr Gladstone’s speech was an 
expansion of his posccaid, punctuated by cheers xpoz 
Scotsman 29 Oct. g/4 The Muamar links are long and well 
punctuated with difficult hazards, 

4. To give pomt to ; to emphasize, accentuate. 

Z883 Talmage in Chr Globe Bag/2 Telling the Custom 

House officer, * There is nothing in that trunk but wearing 
apparel and putting a $ dol gold piece in his hand to 
punctuate the statement. xBoS Hat Rev. Dec. 50X To 
punctuate his perjury he added this remark. 

PuTiotuate, a Nat. Hist. « next, i, 
xBgo in Cent. Diet. 

Pu'nctnated, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb . + -bd i.] 

1. Marked with, or composed of, dots; dotted: 
« PuNOTATB I. (Chiefly Nat. Hist, and Hath,) 
x8z8 [see Punctuate v 2]. x82z~34 J. Forbes tr Laen- 

neds Dis Chest (ed 4) in 1. 393 The pleuia in the state of 
acute inflammation presents a punctuated redness 2893 
Ampiaoxus 173 The mesoblastic somite boundaries 
indicated with punctuated lines. 

2. Having the punctuation marks or stops inserted . 
X84Z Penny Cycl XIX. 128/1 It must not be supposed 

that those [stopsl which are usually inserted even m well 
punctuated books are sufficient [as a guide to reading] 

II Punctuatim (pjpgktittitfitim), adv. [mod. 
L., f. punctu-s point, imer verbatim^ hieratim.’\ 
a. 'Point for pomt’; with exact agreement in every 
pomt or detail ; b. with exact correspondence of 
punctuation. 

1623 T.Po WELL Acad x66 The Originall must, be 
so exactly set dewne and drawn, that all the following 
Frocesse and proceeding, may be tyed to agree ^Mth it 
punctuatim. 1890 Cent. Diet, s v., res batun^ lite? aiwt^ et 
punctuaUtts^ word for word, letter for letter, and pome for 
point. 

Punctuation (pjoqktiwi^i^Juu). [ad, med.L. 
punctudtion-em^ n of action from punctudre to 
PUNCTUATB, Cf. F.ponctuation (r 540 in Hatz.-D. ) .] 
1 1. The pointing of the psalms; the pause at the 
mediation. Obs. rare. 

4x539 Archaeolbgia'XLVll $6 Yourdyvyne seruice 
to be treateably song.. with good pause and punctuation. 
»8a Burney Hist, Mm. II. x8 noief The punctuation of the 
rsalms m the English Psalter, wheie a colon is constantly 
placed in the middle of a vexse,., expresses this Mediation 
or breath-place 

2. The insertion of the vowel (and other) points 
in writing Hebrew and other Semitic languages (or 
those using a Semitic alphabet) ; the system of 
such points = Pointing vbL sb^ 2 b, 

1659 Bp Walton Consid. Considered 230 The punctuation 
of the Hebrew Text was an invention of the Masorites. 
Ibid 272. 1838 Penny Cycl XII. 93/x It is now generally 
considered, that the whole system of punctuation was first 
introduced by the Masorites. 1870 J. F Smith Ewalds 
Heh Gram. 37 There was formed gradually in the 
Massoretic schools a set of reading s^s. the so-called 
punctuaUon. x88o EncycL BrtU (ed. 9) XI. 600/x A means 
of preserving not merely the consonants of this text but the 
exact punctuation and intonation of the synagogue. 

3. The practice, art, method, or system ol insert- 
ing pomts or ^ stops ' to aid the sense, m writing or 
printing ; division of written or pnnted matter into 
sentences, clauses, etc. by means of points or stops. 
The ordinary sense. 

x66x Boxle style ^Script Pref, (1675) 13 That there pass 
no mistakes of the punctuation. For if the stops be 
omitted, or misplaced, it does oftentim^ quite spoil ihe 
sense. X77X Luckombe Hist Print, 263 ITic expectation 
of a settled Punctuation is in vain, since no rule# of pie- 
wiling authority have been yet established. 1824 L, Mu bray 
Eng, Gram (ed 5) 1 . 389 Punctuation is a modem art The 
ancients were entirely unacquainted with the use of our 
commas, colons, &c. 1879 Farrar St Paul II. 248 mie^ 
On the punctuation of this- verse [Rom* ix 5] a great con- 
troversy has arisen. 1895 W A, CopiNGfcR yVvxMf Bibhogr. 
^ac.II It. 1x3 As to punctuation, the Zffrfaafiws, printed at 
Subiaco ra 1465, has a full pomt, colon, and note of interro- 
gation. 

b. transf. Observance, in reading or speaking, 
of the pauses, as indicated by the points or stops. 

1807 &OBINSON Arehmol. Graeca v. xvl 489 They were 
enjoin^ to pay the most scrupulous attention to punctua- 
tion... They often read the Fables of iEsop, 1863 Miss 
cRADimN y Marchmoni II. li. 35 The good woman’s talk 
rambled on m an unmtenmttiog stream, unbroken by 
much punctuation. 

t4. The action (or result) of marking by 
pncking or puncturing. Obs. rare.. 

X777 G. Forster V<^. round JVbrldU 390 The punctua- 
tion which the uatives call tattow. 
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6 . Nat. Hut =. PuHOtATiOH 2 . 
j866 E. C. Rye Brit* Beetles 107 The elytia exhibit very 
coarse punctuation. 

6 . attnb,i as (sense 3 ) ^umtmtion mark, 
x86o Prescott EhtU Telep‘ 88 Forty-one indications, 
corresponding to the letteis in the alphabet, the numerals, 
and punciuation-maiks. 

Hence Functua tionlst, one who practises^ 
Studies, or treats of punctuation (sense 3 ) 

187X VuKKiS' Philol Eng Ton^ie\.\\ 553 The line,. may 
end in the middle of a phi ase wheie the most lavish punctua- 
tionist could not liestow a comma 

Functuative (iwqku?/|^tiY), a, [f. as 
riiNCTCTATii! V, + -IVE see -ATivE ] Of, pertaining 
to, or serving for punctuation (sense 3 ) 

185^ J Rush PJulos Jlnnt Votce viu (ed 4) 154 The 
nature, or, if 1 may so call it, the pimctuative intonation of 
this feeble cadence is such, that the ear allows a speaker 
either to pause al^er it, or to proceed m his discourse. 1874 
M. CoLUNSi Trattsfmgr, 11 ii. 45 The note of interrogation is 
unknown in their* punctuative system. X883 Q Rev, Jan, 
187 The punctuative particles [in Corean]. .giving in words 
the foice of the comma, the colon, and the period. 
Punctuator (p27*i)ktir/|«itox). [a. mecl.L. 
functnatou agenl-n. tpmuiitdie to Puitotuate J 
One who punctuates. 
h ihh. Gram, « Punctatob. 

X859 Bp, Wa lton Coimd, Cotistdered ass The word being 
without points was ambiguous, or capable of two signidca- 
tions, of which the one was followed by the translator, the 
other by the punctuatois, k88o W. Robbrtson Smith m 
Eneycl, Btit, XI. 6od/z {Ifebrfitu La»g‘,) The woik of the 
pimctuacois was neihaps completed in the 7th century 
2. One who inserts the points or slops in writing 
or printing. 

WoRcnsTFR, ruHcirwleff one who punctuates; 
punctuist. 6 \ Pfulps 1885 Rai, Rev, 30 May 7x3/3 The 
sadly unintelligent punctuator of the Times, 
+jPu*notmst, Ohs, rare, point- 

ing +-1ST.] «prec. 

*836 Smar^ Pitnciuisl, one skilled in punctuation 1853 
J. OwBN(of Thrussington) Comm. Jfehr, App, 379 To connect 
* forty years ' with ‘grieved \ was the work of tlie Punctuists, 
and this mistake the Apostle coi reeled. 

Fnnotulate (pt'^nktni^l^t), a. Not, Hist, [ad. 
xnoi,L,pmtatat-uSf I ptmeiuhm (seePuN0Tui.E), 
after punctmif penctlit-ns,'} Marked or studded 
with punctules , minutely pimctate. 

2847 HAftOY in Pfoc, Bern, Nai Cluh II. No 5. 937 
Thorax qu..draic, disk punctulate 2870 Hooker Slna, 
Floret. 309 Fruit black, punctulate 

Fu*nctulated ///. a, [f as piec. + 

-BD.] fa. Consisting of small points or dots; 
dotted. Ohs, b. Nat, Hut , etc, prec. 

1683 II Morr Patahp, Prophet, xxxi a8o A perpetual 
noted with tfiiee Lines, of which the middle is 
punctulated or made by points Ihd, a8i The middle line, 
vu that which is punctulated diawn thiough the midst of 
this walk, «i7a8 Woodward NttU Hut Fomls (i^sqJ I 
240 The Basis of this [stone] is flat and striated, the^Rioges 
between the Stnot being punctulated. 2847 Hardy in Pros 
Btrto, Nat, Club II. No. 5. 24a Elytra.. thickly, finely, and 
distinctly punctulated, 

PuucTiUlatioxi (iwgktwdFhJcn). Nat, Hist^ 
etc. [ 1 . m(A,h,pHmtuldt‘US after prec. ppl. adj, + 
-ATioir.] The condition of being punctulate, 
minute punctalion j also comr, a number or mass 
of punctules. 

x8ox Kcrsckcl in PhiL Trans, XCI. 292 The..daiker 
coloured places in the punctulations. 2847 Hardy in Proc, 
Berw,Nat, Club II. No. s 344 The. less opacity of the 
elytra and abdomen, and the deeper and wider punctula- 
Lion of the latter, *858 Gcikiii fftsi Botilder vii Z19 
Glossy scales . .ornamented with a very minute punctulation. 


Pmctule (p»*gkti«l). 
punctulum (pi7*qkti?lll»m), 


Also in Xat. form 
pi. -a, [ad. L. 
’ ^ ' small 


pnncluUwn^ dim. of punctum point ] A 
point; Nat, Ilist^ etc., a small piinctum, 

2840 Wilkins Hew Planet n (1684) 82 What is this unto 
tlie vast frame of the whole Vniverse, hvLipuHcittlumi such 
an insensible Point? 2837WirEWBLL//M/ v ui 
405 And what is the earth and the ambient air with respect to 
the immensity of the universe? It is a point, a punctule 

ilPutLotunL (pw'qkt^im), PI. pmiota. [L. 
‘point", ong neuter of punctus^ pa. pple. of 
pung^re to prick; cf, PoiJra 
fl, A point, in vaiious figurative senses. Ohs, 
ex$M QfiVBXiyt Fr, BaconU 33 Mongst the quadrupli- 
ciiie Of elementall essence, Terra is but thought To be a 
puncium squared to the rest, 0x629 Alheom 

II. ix; i 4 (2628) 298 God is that Puncinn^, from whom, 
cuery <>eRture..dolhproceedc|..and vnto whom, they bee 
destinoted. 'Ju Goodwin Knowl God n The 

punctum of which [assertion] lies m this, that m our Christ, 
Ood and man arc become one person, *683 Kennbtt tr. 


2608 Fbl^am Resoio^ n. xxii, Like a Piramide, lessen- 
ing it selft by degrees, till it grows at last to z.puHctum, to 
a notblnm 2735 H Walpolr let to R West 9 Nov., 
They plod on in the same eternal round, with their whole 
view confined to a punctum, enjas nulla est parsa 
+b. A mere point of time, an instant ; *= Point 
j^.iA.7, Obs, 

x68a Bovts 9nd Ft Contn, Hew Exp, v. viii, I cast a file 
into It, lAich died, in one punctum of time. 

ta'A < 5 ief or main point (see Point sh^ A. 5), 
as oj^osed (Punctilio 4). Obs, 


1631 Biggs Nm> Dtsp Pref 2 Though not the Punctilio’s, 
yet the Puncta's the full points 

4. Nat, But, and Path, A minute rounded mark 
or visible object j a speck, dot ; a minute roimded 
spot of colour, or of elevation or depression (esp. 
the latter), upon a surface = Point sb,^ A. 2. 

1665 Needham Med MedteintM 195 The least Creature that 
we can see without the help of Art, is a Mite, it resembling 
a little white Punciwtt or Point 1808 Med Jrnl XIX 164 
The dark piincta of the petals and capsules afford this 
essential oil. x8a6 Kirby & Sp Eniomol HI xxxi 245 In 
many of the hawkmoths it [the skin of the pupa] is covered 
with impressed puncta. 18^ Allhuit's Syst, Med, VIII 
47B These papules .often disclose a cential punctum 
b Pimetum lachrymdh^ ^puncta lachrymdha 
(also lachrymal punctum^ or punciufn\ the 
minute orifice of each of the two lachrymal canals 
at the corner of the eye PuncHtm sakens (cf. 
Salient a, 3), the first trace of the heart in an 
embryo, appearing as a pulsating point or speck 
For the ougm of the latter cf Aristotle Hist Amm, vi. 
Ill TOVTO 5^ TO arifieiav nai MveiTeu, 

[2652 HARvrY Be Gemrat Anitnalutm 49 Apparet punc- 
tum sanguineumsaliens, quod jam movetui (aitAiistoteles).] 
2693 tv, Blancards P/iys Dietisd ^HMchrymahpwtc, 
imuy an Hole made m the Bone of the Nose, by which the 
Matter that makes Tears, passes to the Nostrils Ihd, s v., 
In the giowth of an Egg you see a little Speck or Cloud, 
which growing giadually thicker, acquires a kind of slimy 
Matter, in the middle whereof you see first this Pmcinm 
saltens (a little Speck that seems to leap) 2780 Buzard 
m Phil Tians. LXX. 243 The steel pme was passed into 
the infeijor punctum i&tzEdin. Rev, July 269 To discover 
the oiigin ol the puuctwa saliens in the incubated egg 
6 In mediaeval music, a. (See (mots) 

[2B79 Helmore Platnsong 8 The Point (Punctum), having 
the value of a short note (i e, a Semibreve) ] 2902 H, E. 
WooLDRiDGr Oxf Hist Mks I 126 The punctum or old 
grave accent, which signified a descending note, and the 
virga or old acute accent, which was used when the note 
ascended . The vu'ga hecamv the longa ,e.nd theprtneium 
the hems, of Biscant. 2903 Grtun Plnvtswg 12 Theie 
are three forms of the single note tlie squaie note or 
punctum, the tailed note, or vhga, and the diamond, 
b . A Kind of inflexion used in singing collects, etc, 
2853 Dale tr. Baldeschis Rom Rite 304 When the 
Piayei concludes mthQm vivis osQm tecum, the Punctum 
only IS used, as above m Spintus Sancie Deus, 
tPunctuo’Bity. Obs, rare’-^^. [f. as if from 
a L. ^punduo^sets or Eng ^punefuoas (cf. Sp. 
puniuoso) T -ITT ] « PUNOTOALITY I. 

2733 Shelton's Qmx, IV vi. 43 (Dublin ed ) To recount 
with all the Punctuosity [edd. xlSao, 2652, etc , punctuality , 
Sp Afminaluiad} and Triilh lhat he usually doth. 
Puiicturation (pt^gkuiii^i Jun). [n of action 
f. PUNOTURB V see -ATION.] 

1. The action or operation of puncturing; m 
quot. 1733 m reference to a pricking sensation. 

1733 CHEYNr Eng Malady n. viiu S s (i734) 197 Head 
achs either behind or over the Eyes, like a Functuration 
2876 Cltn Soe Trofis IX 267 Mr. Squue^ in place of the 
puncturatiou of Volckmann prefers to scanfy the skin with 
i^ular linear parallel incisions 
2 Nat, Btsi The condition of being punctured, 
pitted, or dotted; «Punotation 2, Punctua- 
tion 5. 2890 ill Cent Diet 

Puncture (p^’gktiui), sb, [ad. L punemra 
prick, puncture (Celsus), f. puncU^ ppl. stcan of 
pimg^e to prick : see -ube ] 

1. An act, or the action, of pricking, a prick; 
perforation with a sharp-pointed instrument or 
object; in recent use spec, an accidental perfora- 
tion of a pneumatic tire, as of a bicycle, 

c 2400 LatifravPs Cirurg 26 If |mt he be woundid in b® 
heed eiber bane ony puncture of ony senewe. x 6 ox 7 M arston 
Pasqml St Kath ni 98 The pressure of my haires, or the 
puncture of my heart, stands at the seruice of your sollide 
pel factions 2646 SmT Pseud, Ep 11 ui, 75 The 

Loadstone of Lauientius Guascus, wherewith .whatsoever 
needles., weie touched, the wounds and punctures made 
thereby, weie never felt. 2765 Chi on. In Ann Reg. 257 The 
king of Denmaik, . afflicted with a dropsical disorder, under- 
went .the operation of the puncture. 2846 Landor Imag 
Couv Ser v xxiu, A slight punctuie will let out all the 
Wind in the bladders 287a Yeats Tech, Hist Comm. 153 
The galls tv ere the produce of the puncture of an insect. 
2^3 Cyding 28 Jan 48/3 The specially thick outer cover 
renders burst or puncture pracdcally impossible. 

\}, Jig, A ‘pricking’. 

x66o Jan, Taylor iPorihy Commun, v u xja Although 
he feels no sensual punctures and natural sharpnesses of 
desire, 2780 S J Pratt Emma Corlett (ed ^ HI. ita 
H enry felt the punctuie of a want which even Emma could 
not accommodate 

+C A sensation of pricking; aprickingpain, Obs 
2709 Steei b Toiler No ^6 f 4 Our Africanus lives in 
the continual Puncture of aching Bones and poisoned Juices. 

2 . A mark, bole, or wound made by pricking. 
1563 J, Halle tr. Lan/rands Ctru^, 4 If there be any 

Puncture in the smewes. 2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep, v. 
xiu 252 The female Aspe hath foure,but the male two teeth, 
whereby it left this impression, or double puncture bebinde it 
1777 ^ Forster Foy, round World 1 , 391 His corpulence, 
hb colour, and his punctures [tattoo-ma^s] were very dis- 
tinguishing marks of his rank. 2812 Craig in Led. Drawing 
vu 398 Making new scratches or punctures with the etching* 
needle. 2B96 Daily Hmvs 27 June 8/4 The cyclist wrest- 
ling with a compound puncture and a refractory lamp, 
t b. Pot, A prickly point on a surface. Obs, 

J Lee Inirod Bot Explan Terms 385 Sedbrum, 
rough, covered with rigid Punctures raised above the Surface. 


0. Zool A minute lounded pit or depression m 
a surface, as if made by pricking; cf. I^nctdjc 4. 

1800 in Cent Diet, 

fa The pncking part, the point Obs, rare'"''- 

2^97 A. M tr Gmllemeau's Fr, Chirurg, 27b/a Ahollowe 
knife The puncture oi poyncte of the same. 

4 aiinb, and Coonh (chiefly in reference to 
pneumatic tires, or to surgery). 

1893 Cycling IS July 445/3 The Puncture-Proof Pneumatic 
Company’s trade-mark. Ihtd, 448/2 By all means have 
puncture proof tubes 1896 AllbuiPs Syst Med I. 160 
The study of puncture pq^rexia [t e. pyiexia produced by 
puncture of cei tarn portions of Ine cerebral cortex] 1904 
Bnt Med Jrnl, 20 Aug. 377 The puncture needle is then 
passed through the skin 2907 Daily Ckroti xz Oct 9/4 
As an outcome of the plethora of cheap tyres attention has 
been re directed towards puncture-pi eventing devices. 

Hence Pu^notuxeless a , tree from punctures ; 
that cannot be punctured 

2890 Cent Diet, Pnneiunless, in eniom , without punc- 
tures , smooth 2896 Cohimhis (Ohio) Dispatch xMay 7/5 
He rides a peculiai wheel with punctnreless tyre. 
Fu'nctttre, v, [f. prec, sb.] 

1, trans. To subject to puncture.; to pierce with 
a sharp point, to prick, to perforate: esp. in 
Surgery, Also said of the instrument, 

2699 Garth Dispens v. 350 With that he drew a lancet 
in his rage, To puncture the still supplicating sage. 2793 
WrLDON {title) On puncturing the bladder 2807-26 S 
CoomuFirsf Lines Smg (ed 5) iia When a large artery 
IS only punctured, and not completely cut through 1896 
Daily Hews 4 Dec 2/1, 1 punctured the tire within one 
mile of the start. 

b. spec. To mark (the skm) with punctures ; to 
tattoo. 

27B4 Cook’s Foy, II IX, 176 They diffei in being of a darker 
colour, with a fiercer aspect, and differently punctured 1848 
LvnoiiHaroldvi vi, His bare, brawny throat was punctured 
with sundry devices. 2859 J. C, Curtis Hist Et^ (1874) 5 
All the Britons punctured their bodies. 

c. Nat, Hist, To mark with spots or dots 
resembling punctures : chiefly in pa, pple, 

2B47 [see puncturing below]. 2860 Hartwig Sea 
Wond vi 83 The Narwal is of a grey-white coloui, pane- 
tuied with many white spots 
d jig. To 'prick 

2896 Nation (N y ) 35 June 497/2 A few of ihe fallacies 
which Prof Nicholson punctures 2008 Hihhert Jrnl, Apr. 
633 [He] may. .touch [him], .with sniire and even puncture 
him with epithet. 

2 To make (a hole, etc.) by pricking 

2832, 2865 [see Punctured 2]. 2875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot 701 If a hole is punctured by a fine needle m 
the bladder, 

3 pass, and wtr, or (Htsol, To get a puncture ; 
said of a pneumatic tire, ordran^ oi the cycle or 
rider, collo^. 

2893 Cycling 15 Apr 226/3 It was agreed that whoever 
punctured stood drinks lound Ihd, i July 401 I’m punc- 
tured ] Have you got a repairing outfit? 2896 Wesim Gaz. 
24 Apr. 3/2 Duiing the last few years 1 have only punctured 
twice on the road. 

Hence Pumeturing vbl. sb. (in quot., marking 
as with punctures, punctation), and /// a 

2847 Hardy m Proc, Berw, Hat, Club II, No. 5 238 
Variable.. in the moie or less freiiuent puncturing of the 
thorax 2898 AUbutt's Syst Med V. 383 Keeping up a 
little piessuie on the wound after thepunctunnginstmment 
has been withdrawn. 

Fnuctured (pv qktuud), ppl, a, [f. prec,] 

1 Pricked, pierced, perforated Also jig, 

167a R. Vedl Neiv Court Songs 6 In vain the Surgeon 
does apply Soft Balsom to a punctur’d Heart, 1797 Aber- 
NETKY Surg, 4 - Phys, Ess Its 97 One of the punctured 
places ulceiated, 2896 Wells Wheels Chance ix. 62 Just 
then the other man in brown appeared . . wheeling his 
punctuied machine zS^ Burr BvcycU Repairing ix. E35 
To fix a burst casing and a punctured tire. 

2 Made by puncturing ; composed of punctures. 

2807-26 S CoorcRi^cTV/ Lines Surg, (ed. 5)401 A punc- 
tured wound, penetrating the side of the oesophagus. 2832 
Brewster Hat Magic in. (2833) 43 The punctured pattern 
usually worked . round the edges of that garment [a shioudj. 
2865 Kingsley Heiew 1. note, William of Malmesbury, 
sub anno 2066 says that the English ‘ adorned their skins 
with punctured designs' 1908 Aihensenm 24 Oct. 516/3 
The ornamentation of these beakers consists of small punc- 
tured dots arranged in parallel lines. 

3 . Nat, Hist, Marked with dots resembling 
punctures; punctate. 1B60 [see P uncture u.xcj. 
Fund, Pundar, obs. ff. Poind, Poindbe. 

Fuixd(e, -age, obs. or dial. ff. Pound, -agie. 
Funder, obs. f. Ponder, Pounder. 

Fundfald, obs. Sc. form of Pinpold. 

tFUTidela*n. Sc, Obs rare--^. Derivation and 
sense unknown : app. some kind of strong place. 

137s Barbour Bruce in, 259 Sekyriy now may je se 
Be tone the starkest pundelan, That ewyr 3our lyif-tyme je 
saw tane. 

tFuudi'grion. Ohs, ran, top. related, either 
as eailier form or derivative, to Pun sb 1, q. v.] A 
pun, a quibble. 

x6^ B. L'Estrangb Counsellor Manners Lad Legacy 
xvi. (1720) 23 (^ibble, pun, punnet, pundigrion, of v^ich 
fifteen will not make up one sinde jest. [Cf c 2680-pg 
W. Blundell ju * Cavaheds Note Booh ’ (1880J 285 Quibble^ 
pun, punnet, pundigrion .1 find these words in Counsellor 
Manners’ last legacy, printed 1676.] 2822 Southey Omniana 
1. 203 Many wiU lose their fiiend rather than their jest, or 
their quibble, pun, punnet or pundigrion. 2820 — Wesley 1. 

^ 202 



PUMDIT. 


PinSTGLED. 


403 Thomas Adams had as honest a love of quips, ({.uiiks, [1798 Denn 
punSi punnets, and pundigitons as F uUer the W oitny btmself town which i 

11 Pundit (pjondit). Also 7 pendet, 8 pundeot, anti 
9 Xrandet, [a /<w^rf.-Skr. 

learned, skilled; as sb., a learned man bo Pimutrs x 3 
?i,pandito,pddiU> (i 6 -i 7 tlic.),r./««i:*V, formerly dmen with 
pandile, -dede.‘\ A learned Hindu , one versed m Jhe whaler 
Sanskrit and in the philosophy, religion, and juris- yy 
prudence of India 1901 Scnbn 

The Pundit of ilie Supreme Cmtrt (in Indial was a boat, cf Pu 

Hindu Law-Officer, whose duty it was to advise the En^i^h Hence Pi 

Judges when needful on questions of Hindu Law The f^hncronn 
office became extinct on the constitution of the ‘ High Court 
in 1863. In Anglo-Indian u^pundti is applied also to a 
native Indian, trained in the use of instruments, and em- to the rioicui 

ployed to survey regions beyond the British frontier and their intetva 

inacceaible to Europeans. ‘ The Puudii who hroueht so 
much fame on the utle was the late Nain Singh, C S J (Vule ) 

167a H 0 . tr. ContiuBenuei^s Emp MogollW. iS9 Then: PUUg, -t 

first study is of the Hanscnt, which, is a Language, not > 4 * PtlUffi 
known but by the Pendets 1698 FRyFR., 4 « E India ^P. 1415 -nuncture 
IntoPlacesof Trust and Authority he puts only Brachmms, P- . ‘ 

or their Substitutes, viz, Pundits., for Physicians, *783 
JusTAMOHD tr. RaynaVs Hist Indies I 60 The Pundits or with a poil 
Bramin lawyers, still speak the original language in which c 1320 R. Bi 
these ordinances were composed. 1798 T. Maurice Ind euery slogh. 
Aniiq I. Pref, By In an ancient Snaster , translated by potent to pui 

Colonel Dow's pundeet, 1837 Miss Mattlano LHU fr Tkei that pui 

Madras (1B43) 86 Then there is the Pundit, or principal yj, ^ if, (ed 

Hindoo law expounder— a Bramin z 86a Max Muller dtps beacke, plucl 

(1880) 1 V. no All our great Sanskrit Scholars used to places hurtec! 

work with a Pandit at each elbow, instead of the grammar 2. To afl 
and dictionary. chno- Ale 

b. A learned expert or teacher, (colleq 

and humorous.) sometimes a 

z8r6 ‘Quiz' Grand Master nr 73 For English pundets p/ui p 

condescend Th’ observatory to ascend. i86» Sat, Rev and wood pu 
15 Mar, 396 A point upon which the doctors of etiquette and Hence t* 3 

the pandits of refinement vflU, differ i896SAi)rrsBURyAf;jr^ ttaw 

lofA Cent Lit v 313 H^m,.an honoured pundit and 
champion of the Whig party. 

Hence Pu^nditly adv, (nofice-wd ), in the manner destroyed tb 
of a pundit, in a learned way ; Fu ncLltship, the Punges 
position or office of a pundit ; Hmdu scholarship. ^ PdSgen 
x868 D. Stephens Rufuc Mm I 94 Also punditly, theo- Crabs 

retically, by a careful comparison of all the Staverows, 1873 wreaths and l 

F. Hall in Serihneds Mag VI. 464 The shallowness of 
contemporary Punditship. * 1 ”, -P 

Fun^ar^. local Also 7 poimdlar, 7-9 ^ 

pundler. [Altered form of ON. steel- ^ inequ 
yard, f. pum POUND sh?- (weight).] The name of haiing a 
given in Orkney and Shetland to the steelyard or nipmng 
Danish balance with movable fulcrum. ani^laj and j 

1638 in G Barry Orkney Isl App. (xBos) 47^ That every Stomach, (by 
pundlar be justed and made equal with the lOng’s pundlar. 1733 Arbuthi 

1693 Wallace Orkney 93 Pundler^ a Beam marked with Substance wh 
the marks of thmr weight, which hath a stone on the one 2 . The Q 
end, and a Hook at the other end for hinging up the Cassie f„efa . eTi/.h 

[ba^t], 1898 Sheil Netas 26 Mar (E D.D ). From very 
early times it [the Bysmar] was with the Pundlar the uni- sense, a stin 
v«sat steelyard, or weighing machine of Scandinavia. z6j^ Grew 1 

Pundlar vanant of Poindlae Sc Ods, of Gmger lyc 

(pK-nd’l). [Ongm obscure : cf. <>«»&.] 
fl. (See quota.) Ods, Uutl the skin it b 

iTod Phillips (ed 6), Pundte, as * She is a very Pundle I xiv. iss Th 
i e, an ill shap'd and ill dress'd Creature. 1736 Ainsworth tion. i ^3 A 

Eng.'LaU Diet , Pund/e, a short and fst woman. [Hence monia should 
in Johnson and mod Dictsj treacle, to sofi 

a. Local name for the WJgeon. ?Ols, b. /ratt^ 

[Cf Pandtle<w/few, a v Pandle ] 1791 Withej 

I^undler, van Poindlab Sc Ohs , PoNDbABl lactiflvus} abi 
11 Pundonor (p«ndi?n6T) . [Sp pundonor, contr. \ at length 
of punfo de homr point of honour J 

1L164B Ld, Herbert Li/i (i8B6) 205 The Spaniards do so Keenness , < 

much stand upon their pundonores. a 1648 — Men Pill feeling; mb 

(1683) 234 And this was the end of the Cartels and Pundon- mcisiveness 
nores betwixt these two great Princes 1839 W. Irving ,15-,. Tp- T 
Gra^a I xxxvi 330 They stood not much upon the ^f ftrbidden 
pundonor and high punctilio. SJ , 

Pundre, obs. form of Pondee, Poundke, wSi . sumdat 

Fune, var, Poon, East Indian tree. will produce < 

Pvmoe, pu*iiee, pxtney, obs. ff Puisne, Puny, 
Pu]iee,puneae,-eze,obs ff.PuNAisE, BucinE Cm 

tPimff. Obs. rare [OE. pun^^mx^s. KonSme 
MLG, pwtie, MDu. pon^, pungh, LG , Da Fanffen' 
OHG ^pfimg^ fung gent-em, pr 

scazfung) , ON. pungr (Sw , Da pung) ; Goth, substituted 
pttgg-s a purse ; cf. also med.L. pitnga^ med Gr. its senses ; ( 
XOV777 vQv^ylav a puise. See Bunq sb.\ and 1. Pnckint 
SpungO a purse. m Ned. H% 

Ghss 391 Casetdelsy pung 13 . K, Alis joints Ol or 
1728, Y have the y-sent,,, with gold a litel pqnge ?ja also P^*“^ 

Pand MS ], For mow hast yens yonge. sharp point 

Pnng (p»i)), shJi U, S [Shortened from torn- 1, 

pung, or {,^)towpung, corruptions of an Indian S 

word akin to Chippeway oddbUn, oddbdnak, here Was wl 
Montagnais uidpdn, Abnaki uddPbcPgan *instru- Mem. R Ac 
ment for drawing ' or ^ that on which something is T^Satme 
diawn*, the rude sledge on which Indians trans- GiInther A. 
poit their goods. The same word m a northern 2 Jig. (of 
Algonlrin dialect has given the Canadian tarhgin^ poignant ; < 
tarbognay, whence Toboggan painful or d 

See Trambull 111 Trms Amer.PhilSoc 1872,35! Klein <597 A M t 
in Hemgs Archiv, 1876, LV. 455 ] not so pungen 

A one-horse sleigb or sledge used in New 3^5 Intoleiabl 
England ; also, a toboggan. (Loosely applied also * 5 W 

toatwo.hcnede.gh.) 


[1798 DtfWiwV Roxbury .that famed 

town which sends to Boston Mart The gliding lomPung 
and the rattling cart.] 18^ Longf in Life (1891) I 359 > I 
drove on to Hartford, sitting on top of the mad-bags, 
which were piled m an uncovered pung i^x F woper 
Ptofieers i 15 note, The ‘pung*, or ‘tow pung', which is 
driven with a pole. 1876 Forest 4 r Stream 24 Aug. 33/3 
The wheeler., wound up by turning the pung upside down 
in a snou drift 

b. (See quot ) 

xytyxScmbnePsMag XXIX 503/1 ^Hiis old pung [here a 
boat . cf Pukcy} T 1 do to carry home fish in a pinch 
Hence Fuug » <;/*., to ‘ coast’ on a sleigh, to 

x89^^owblls Menyi mi, A gait which .exposed him 
to the ridicule of such small boys as observed his haste, in 
their intervals of punging One who dropped from the 
runner of a sleigh .jeeied him for the awkwardness with 
which he floundered out of its way in the deep snow 
PiULg, Pungar, obs. ff. Punk Pungeb. 

■f V Ohs. [ad. L. pung-he to prick, 

puncture. Cf pim^o^ Punye v] 

1 trans. To prick, pierce; to push or drive 
with a pointed instrument, to goad 
e *330 R. Brunnb Medti 567 pey punged hym fut>e purgh 
euery slogh. 1:36a Langl. P, PI. A ix 88 A pyk js m pe 
potent to punge a-doun )>e wikkede 138a Wyclif Rev i 7 
Thei that pungeden [gloss or prickedenj him, 1570 Foxe 
A, 6* M, (ed 2) I so2fi This byrde punged them with her 
beacke, plucked them by the sfcynne and fethers, and in all 
places hurted them 

2 . To affect pungentlyj to cause to smart; to 
sting. Also absol, 

1657 Tomlinson Onp 295 [A nettlej by the GreeJes 

sometimes called Cnide, because it punges mordaciously. 
J673P/UI Trans VIIL 7000 The smoak and soot of herbs 


XG73 PJal Trans VIIL 7000 The smoak and soot of herbs 
and wood punge the eye. 

Hence tPumging M sb and ppU a. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 5 In spittynge buffetynge 
and pungynge with the thornes, *6yo Maynwaring Physic 
cions Ripos, go Mixing alkalyes with acids, the acidity is 
destroyed, the punging quality is taken away. 

Fungence (po ndgens). rare^K [f. L.pungent~ 
em Pungent: see -bnoe.] = next, 2. 

x8xo Crabbe Borough i. 86 Around the whole rise cloudy 
wreaths, and far Bear the warm, pungence of o'er-boiling tar. 

Fux^ency (pt^mds^nsi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ENOT.j The quabty of being pungent. 

1 , The quality or property of pnekmg ; the fact 
of having a sharp point or points, rare 

1656 Blount Glossogr .Pungency, a pncking, grieving or 
nipping 1664 Power EjiJ. Philos t. 52 Oblong particles, 
angular and pointed, which may perch^ce exstimulate the 
Stomach, (by its netling pungency} like a heap of needles. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet m Aliments, etc, 407 Any 
Substance which by its Pungency can wound the Worms. 

2 . The quality of having a pungent smell or 
taste ; such smell or taste itself, in more general 
sense, a stingmg, imtant, 01 caustic property. 

i6j^ Grew LuciaUon Mensiruums 1. § xi The pungency 
of Uiager lyeth in a sulphureous and volatile Salt 1774 


of Ginger lyeth in a sulphureous and volatile Salt 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VI. 295 The violent pungency 
of the slimy substance If the smallest quantity but touch 
the skin it burns it like hot oil 1856 Kane Aret Ejefl 
I XIV. 155 The air had a perceptible pungency upon inspuu- 


I XIV. 155 The air had a perceptible pungency upon inspira- 
tion. 1898 Allhiits Syst Med. V. 126 Carbonate of Am 
monia should be .combined with syrup of tolu, liquonce or 
treacle, to soften its pungency, 
b. iransf. A stinging sensation, esp of taste. 

X791 Withering Bni Plants (ed. 2) III. 29s [Aganeus 
Utciijhmsi abounding with white milky juice, at first mild, 
but at length leaving a slight pungency in tbe throat. 

3 . Jig. in various senses (see Pungent 3, 3) r 
Xeenness, eagerness, intensity of desire or other 
feelmg; mtense paiofulness, poignancy; severity, 
mcisiveness, causticity; piquancy. 

Jer. Taylor Gt Exemp. Pref § 19 The pungency 
of forbidden lust is truely a tborne in the flesh. X768 
Tucker LU Nat. (1834) If. 526 The pneks of conscience 
will .stimulate ourresolution , and their repeatedpungency 
will produce effects that could not have been worked by 


Strength x8oo Charac in Astai. Ann Reg 37/1 Catnoens 
beheld it with a pungen^ of grief which [etc.]. flix862 
Buckle Civths, (1869) Ifl. it no The large amount of 
truth contained in this bitter taunt increased its pungency. 

Funifeilt (p»*ndg&t), a. (sb.) [ad. L. pun- 
gent-em, pr. pple. of pung-ire to pierce, pnek ; 
substituted for the earlier Poignant in many of 
Its senses; cf. the mtermediate PuGNA(tr)NT2.] 

1 . Pncking, piercing, sharp-pointed. Now only 
in A<a?. HtsU^ e.g, of leaves having stiff sharp 
points or prickles, or of a part or organ having a 
sharp point or serving for pnnctnie. 

x6ox A JoNsoN Poetaster \\ i, Beneath it ablouddie Toe, 
betweene three Thornes pungent. x6o6 Chapman Gentle- 
uian Usher ii 1, A Rush which now your heeles doe lie on 
here whilpme vsed for a pungent speare, 1750 tr, 
Mem. R Acad. Surg Pans t. 75 Catling or pungent 
iMtniments. 1787 \yiTHERiNG Bnt Plants (ed 2) I. 359 
Terminating in a very sharp-pointed pungent leaf 1880 
Die pectoral [fin] has a pungent spine. 

2 Jig* (of pain or guef). Sharp, keen, acute, 
poignant ; causing or inflicting sharp pain ; keenly 
painfnl or distressing 

XS97A M 48/2 The dobur 

not so pimgent and sharp 1684 T Hockim Gods Decrees 
325 Intoleiablypungent grief and sorrow *708 J Philips 
Cy^ l 5 With pungent Colic Pangs distress’d he'll loar 
^3® Lediard Life Marlborough I, 216 A veiy pungent 
Domesuck Affliction 1841 Dunghson Med, Lex, s. v., 


Pam IS said to be pungent, when it seems as if a pointed 
instrument were being f(»ced into the part. 

J). Of appetite or desire . Keen, eager , piercing. 

Now rare or QU. 

avjxa Bp Bull Serm. ix Wks 1827 I 226 To gratify a 
present pungent, languishing appetite X7« Somerville 
iluise III 240 Hunger keen, and pungent Uhirst of Blood 
1850 Mrs Browning Ttr Ptf^^icxxxv, Burns, with pungent 
passionings Set in his eyes , 

3 . Keenly or stiongly affecting the mind or 
feelings . with various shades of meaning (now 
usually with allusion to sense 4). 1 8»» Pointed, 
telling, convincing Ohs 

*637-50 Row Hist Kirk (Wodrow Soc) 194 Throw un- 
willingness to heare so pungent arguments, they were xiot 
insisted upon *66* Prpvs Diary 25 Aug, A very good 
and pungent sermon discouismg the necessity of restitu- 
tion X726 De Fox: Mist Devil 11 vii. (1840) 260 That which 
IS still more pungent in the case 
Id Sharp in reproof, trenchant, severe; biting, 
caustic, incisive, acnraonious, sarcastic, satirical. 
a *66* Fuller IPorthies, Wilts (1840) III. 324 No author 
hath so pungent passages against the pride and covetous- 
ness of the court of Rome. *693 Dryden Disc. Saiire 
Ess. (ed. Ker) II 100 Satire consisting, chiefly m a sharp 
and pungent manner of speech, x8a8 D'Israeli Chea. I, 
I. viu. 266 His conversations and his letters seem to have 
been occasionally fiee and pungent, 1874 L Stephen 
Honrs w Library (1892) Lx 363 A few pungent epigrams. 

o. Exciting keen interest or curiosity ; mentally 
stimulating ; piquant. 

X850 Robertson Serm. Ser. in ix. irB Every amusement 
and all literature become more pungent. 1854 hlRS Gaskbll 
North 4 S xxid, She was pungent, and had taste, and 
spirit, and flavour in her. 

d. Exciting or stimulating to the senses, rare. 
X879 G Allen Col Sense xii. 232 Red is the pungent and 
stimulative coloui, .green is the restful andreparative colour. 

4 . Affecting the organs of smell or taste (or the 
skin, etc) with a sensation resembling that pro- 
duced by pncking; of the nature of such smell, 
taste, or sensation , penetrating and imtant. 

x668 Wilkins Real Chap. 92 Ground-pine .. a small 
creeping plant .of a pungent sent. 267$ CnuvrDisc. Taste 
ill. § 11 Cortex Wmteranns U very Pungent upon the 
Tongue 1742 Skenstone Schoolmtsir 102 Pu^nt radish, 
biting in&nt's tongue x8oo tr. Lagrangds C/iem I *03 
A white vapour, exceedingly acrid and pungent 187* 
Tyndall Fragm Sc. (1879) I. iL 36 Chlorine and sodium 
are elements, the former a pungent gas, 
b. (Path>j Said of the fevered skin. 
x8aa-<34 Gooe^s Study Med, (ed. 4) 1 . 722 If. the skin be 
stiU hotter .and mmre pungent to the touch. *898 AUbntt's 
Syst. Med. V 93 The skin [m pneumonia] is dry and pungent 
5 as sb. (or absol^ A pungent substance; an 
imtant, esp. of the nerves of taste. 

x8a»-u Goods study Med. (ed. 4) HI 447 External and 
inteinaT pungents. 1^3 Bates Nat Asnazon iv. (1864) 85 
Capsicum-pepper hushes and lemon-trees, the one sup- 
plying the pungent, the other the add, for sauce to. .fish 
Hence Pu'ngently adv , in a pungent manner ; 
with pungency ; PnmgentnesSf pungency (Bailey 
vol II, 1727) 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy ii, As you very properly and 
pungently remark^oor E»n is a spoon a X864 Hawthormh 
Mother Rigby's Pipe 3 , The pungently aromatic smoke. 
1883 Villari Machias/dh IV. x. 207 His verses are. often 
satirical and pungently vivacious 
Fung^ Now dial. Also 7 pun- 

gar. [Of uncertain origin : has been conjectured 
to represent, in some way, Gr. xrii7ov/»-oj, L 
pagilruSf Jx.pagure (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.),] The 
large edible crab, Cancer pagutus. 

Bright Melanch vi. 28 Ihe softer shd, or crustie 
are cray fish, the crab, the lobster, the punger. x6* x Cotgr. , 
Carbasse, the Crab.fish tearmed a Pungar. x68z Geew 
Musseumi v iv. 120 The Claw of the Punger, or the Velvet- 
Crab, called Pagurus. x8ao T. Mitchell A risteph., Com. 
I 215 Their foM was young pungers. 1830 tr. Aristoph., 
KnighUjt They ate pungers instead of medic grass. 
Pimgl, Hindu nose-ffute : see Poooyb. 
t Fli'xigitiyei ^ Obs. [ad. 
us (Du Cange), irreg, f. L. pung^lre to prick, after 
fttgtiiv-us, etc., instead of the regular form 
*punctXv-ns^ not found. So 'J^.pongitif, i6th c. in 
Pard (Littre).] Having a pricking or stinging 
quality , sharp, keen, pungent. 
c *480 Henrvson Test, tree, 220 Angrie as <my Serpent 
vennemou& Richt mnmtiue with wordis odious. *s®* 
Douglas Pal Mon Pro! v, Thame to reserue fra rewmes 
pungitiue *586 Ferne Blaa. Gentne 93 The punguiue 
pnefce of necessity *666 G Harvey MorS At^i. tv. 48 
Through their acidity they are rendred velUcating and 
pungitive 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Bxtemp, 133 It atounds 
with a smart pungitive, volatile Salt. 

Hence t Pu'iigltively adv. Obs., in a stimulating 
manner. 

16x7 Collins Def Bp Ely ii. ix. 400 The priest was to be 
possessed cd a copy of the law, that he might obsmrue It 
punctually for his owne selfe. Not onely so* §ir, hut punei- 
tively for others. 

Trmfled (p^ag’ld), a. dM. [Or^ uncer- 
tain.] a. Shnvelled or shrunken, as grain. 

1823 E, Moor Suffolk Wds. 207 Wheat, from mildew, or 
other cause, not being plump grained, is said Co be pungW 
-sometimes pingjed. a i8as Fofby Voc. East Ang, 
Pnngied, shnvelled and become tough ; as Mdnter frnit over- 
kepL but not rotteti j also gram shriveHed with heat 
or disease, »x^ T. W. Harris bisects injur. U Veg. 
(1862) 235 The Tnrtps certajium, .sometimes mfescs wbea^ 



PITWG-Y- 


PUNISHER. 


m Europci to a great extent It ib supposed to suck out 
the luices of the seed, thus causing the latter to shiink, 
and oecome what the JiiUglish farmers call pungled. 
b. Pinched, or pecuniarily embarrassed. 
s8dj Miss Jackson S/tre^s/i IVord^Bk^ Fungled^ em- 
baiiassed in money inatterb. *If Mr. — had a large income 
he would not be so pungled as he is * 

Pungy (p»’i)i)* U S» local [Origin obsciue , 
cf PuNO In Massachusetts, ^ A small boat 
like a shaipey*; in Chesapeake Bay, A kind of 
fabt-sailing scliooner used in the oyster-trade \ also, 
a canoe used in oyster-dredging {Cent. Dtcl.) 

1880 G. A. Townsend C/iem^eake zp They launched 
the pungy, not alone. X89Z W. K Brooks Aueer. Oyster 
Cult, xtio The vast fleet of pungies and canoes 1890 W 
C4iuscHiLL7f Carvel xit 'Xhe big ship was ah eady sliding 
in the water os 1 leaped into my pungy 

Funiard, obs. form of Poniaud. 

Funic (ptz^nik), a, and s 6 . Also 5 -yk, 6 -ik, 
S' -ike, -loke, -iqu©, -io<iuo, -10k, [ad. JL 
JPunicus, earlier Pmicus^ f. Pmnus a Carthaginian ; 
f. Gr. Phcknioian, Carthaginian ; also 

purole. Cf i'.pmique (15th c. 111 Littrd).] 

A. adu 1 , Belonging to Carthage; Carthaginian 
PuHic Wmstj the three wars between the Romans and 

Carthaginians waged between s.c. 264 and 146 

BellundilN L%vy i. vm (S.T SO I. 46 Efter he end 
of pe first punyk hatall, x6ax Holland Pliny I. 89 Our 
Lountrcymen name it Tartessos. the Carthaginians Gadir 
Or Gadu], which in the Punicke language signifieth 
the number of seven 1869 Lecky Burep, Mor. (1877] II. v. 
302 Complete dissolution of Roman morals began shaitly 
after the Punic wars, 1908 F E. More in Hibbet t yrnl Apr 
do8 The Punic longnage was still spoken by the lower order. 

b. Punic apple (L. Punicum fndlum^ also 
absol. Pumcunt)^ the pomegranate; so punk- 
tree, Punk wax : see quot. 1848* 
ic 1440 • see B. ij. 1601 Holland Phnv 1 . 396 The tern- 
tone of Carthage challengeth to it selfe the Punicke apple • 
some call it the Pomegranat. 1641 G Sandys Paraphr 
Song Sol, iv. 1, Thy Cheeks like Punicke Apples are 1745 
tr. QolwmlUts Husb x, 373 Soon as the punio-tree Itself 
shall with its bloody blossoms cloathe 1848 Wornum in 
Zect, Paint, 350 Punic wax icera Pttnica) was Jhe 
common yellow wax, puiihed and bleached by being boiled 
three times in sea-water, with a small quantity of nitre , . 
This wax was the Greeksubstitute for ml in painters* colours 
0, Having the character attributed by the 
Romans to the Carthaginians; treacheious, per- 
fidious. Pumc faith X 11 b. 

^ x6o(i Holland Livy xxi iv, Crueltie most savage and 
inhumane, falshood and trecherie more than Punicke vj^ 
H Brooke Tasso's Merits, Del, ii (1810)376/1 Ye*»> yes, his 
faith attesting nations own; 'Tis Punic alL and to a pioverb 
known 1 179S Burke Reg, Peace 1. Wks. VlII, An invec- 
tive against the ministry of Gieat Britain, their habitual 
frauds, their proverbial punick perfidy, 1853 W, Stirling 
Cloister Life Chas, V 237 Astonished that a commander 
of so much experience should have put any trust in the 
Punic promises of a Moor. 

ta. Purple; « Puniohous. Ohs, 

i|Mx Douglas Pal, lion i. xlvi, Purpour colour, punik 
and skarlotc hewia. *607 R. C[arew 1 tr. BsUenne's World 
^ IK 296 A punick colour, that is, yellow drawing to a red. 

B. sb, T !• “ Punk apple : see A. i b. rare, 

C1440 Patlad, on Hmb, 111. 951 GrafTyng is tassure In hem 

of euery fruit—punyk & serue. 
t 2 . Ai inhabitant of Carthage, a Carthaginian. 
*6x3 PuRCUAS Pilgrimage (X614) 66 The Puiiikes called 
Uod, Bal, (from whence came thohe names Hannibal, 
Adherhal, and such like). 1696 Brookhousb Temple Open, 
X3 The Punicks, the Sons of Cham, put in a Caveat 
3 « The Carthaginian tongue, a Semitic language, 
an offshoot of Pncemcian and allied to JHebrew. 


/f w. Oct, 269 The Maltese Is immediately derived 
from the modern Arabic, without any intervention from 
the Punic x886 BneyeX Bni, XXl. 646^^2 Plautus . 
inserts 111 the Panulus whole passages m Punic 


00 « 


as PuNio a, + -AL.] 
PoNJO a, 2. 


tFu'nioal, a. Obs, 

« PuNio a. In quot. 1600 

Punical pome » Punic apple see Punic <r, t b. 

c 1430 Punical pome f!»ee Pomb sb, i] * 43 »"S® fr . // tgden 
(Rolls) IV 21 From whiche tymethe batelles punicalle began 
to itprynge. 1559 Morwync Bvonym, Pref., Put in wryting 
by men that used the Punicall or eU the Arahicke tonge, 
x6o6 Birnib Xirk-Bunall (1853) so Men ranking themselves 
under stately standerts and punicall pinsels displayed 

So 1 Pknkllnus'] « Punto^^. 2. 

X595 Polumnteia, etu, sign Y, You who haue surpassed 
the false punicane, gaining that brand of trecherie which once 
was Carthage due, 

FuDloe, obs. f. PoNAisB (bed-bug), Purish. 

Pnnicean (pwnrs-, -rj*&n), a. [f. L. pumce- 
us (see next) h -ak.] -« next : cf, PHcsNioBbvN, 

« \ —Punic apple. 


seven groins. Ibid, vnr. axa Niaits, who, niidst his hairs of 
honoured grey, One only tress punicean ha^ Ibid, 398 
Forth from the rock welled the puniceoii bldbd 

Also 8 erron. 


PumoeouB (pi«nr>ss), 

-lous. [f. L. panke-us Punic; also red, purple- 
coloured (f. Punk^us PuNio, with suffix -etu) + 
-ous.] Ot a bright red, purplish-red, or reddish- 
yellow colour ; c£ PHcsiirioBOTiB. 

MW Baxubt (folio), Puniceous (in Botan. Writ ) of a scarlet 
W boNALDsos] We Sir B, SapskuU II. 
xxv, »72 To stimulate the flavour of the punicious fluid, 
x^ Cent, Dtei,t Pumceaus^ in entom,^ purphsh-red or 
crimson , having the color of a pomegranate. 


1603 

' Funicitt (pi^ nisin). Chem [See -in ^ ] 

+ 1 , [f. L. punicum pomegranate.] (See qiwts.) 
X833 Garrod Mat Med 134 The root-bark (of the Grana- 
ceaej contains tannin, and a principle called Pnttietfte 
has also been detected. x866 Watts Did Chem, iV. 746 
Pumcin, an acrid uncrystalJisable substance obtained from 
the bark of the pomegranate tree 
2 . [f. \j,pumcus purple.] The colouring matter 
obtained from the purple whelk (Purple sb, 3) , 
the purple of the ancients. 

1879 ScHUNCK in yrnl Chem See XXXV, 595 Thto 
colouring matter [formed by insolation from the chromogen 
of the mollusc] ^ is not identical with indimbin or any known 
member of the indigo group, and it being, as I think, a sub- 
btance suigeneris^ I propose to call it Punicin, 

Punie, obs. form of Pukaise, Puhy 
Fuxitly(pi«*nili),ntfz/. [f.PuNvn. +- ly 7 ] in 
a puny manner ; weakly. 

*775 H. Walpolu Lei to Conway 22 Jan , Lord Rocking- 
ham, very punily, and the Duke of Richmond joined and 
supported the motion *827 W Kennedy Fitful Fancies 
8s The iiatiow shell In which the creeping creature man 
Loves pumly to dwell 

Funiness (pw/'nines). Also 8 punyness [f. 
PuNYt*. + -NESS ] The state or quality of being 
puny ; littleness and feebleness , pettiness 
1707 Bailey voL II, PwatiesSi Weakliness, Tenderness, 
Unthrivingnew, ^ken of Children X740 Cheynb Ess 
Regimen 66 The Frequency of nervous Distempers now, . 
tlie Stuntedness, Punyness and Feebleness, so conspicuous 
among the better Sort. 1871 Morlly Carlyle in Cnt, 
Mnc, Ser i (1878) 175 The same sense of the puniness of 
man in the centre of a cruel and frowning universe. 

Funish (p^'cij’), v, Porms : see below, [a. 
F. pumss-f extended stem (m pimtsse^ punissant^ 
etc. . see -ISH^) of 'P, punir .—Ij, pfptire to punish, 
in earlier L. panlrey f. poena « Gr. iroiv^ fine, 
penalty, requital, punishment, Pain sb 

A. lUustiation of Forma. 

a. 4 pnnisB-en, -yss-en, punyes, punioh, 
punyzsli, 4-5 puiiyso]i(e, punmshe, 4-6 pun- 
ys(©, -yBSh(e ; 5 punice, -yoe, -ych, -es(o)]i, 
pugnysshe, Sc, pwnys, 5-6 punysh, 6 pun- 
nynoli, punis, Sc, punise, -isse, -else, -eish, 
-eis(s, -isohe, -y ss,pwnis, d-pnnxsb. (/p-aimiolij, 
X340 Ayenh 148 Hou be ssel his bro]>er clm&ti ojier ms 
senont . • pumssi. ^ X340 Ypun^sed [see Bib] n!X34a 
Ham POLE Psalter \y, 6 A sorowful gast, punyschand )ie self 
for synne. ibid x-^vi 14 Suffire me noght forto fall swa 
that thou punyes me in hell 0x350 Ifltll Paleme 4068 
Puniched at j?e hardest 136a Langl P, PI, A la 6p 
To punibfachen [1377 punyschen] on pillories. .Brewesters, 
Bakers, c 1375 Punyst [see B. i] c 13B0 Wyclif IVks, 
(1880) 425 [Xhei] moten be punyjshid. 1380 Punytahe [see 
B I b] , punnishe [see B. 1 c] c 1400 Rom, Rose 7235 
Iherfore god sbal him punyce , But me iie rekketh of no 
vyce 1460 Poston Lett I 525 My lord of York hath 
dyveis straunge commissions fro the Kyng. to punych 
them by the fawtes to the Kyngs lawys. c X470 Henry Wal- 
lace vu 1264 Wallace with force pwnyst [thaim] rygorusly. 
1489 Caxton Fayies of A i xv 40 That suene men 
be pugnysshed. xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems lix, 22 Puness 
him for his deid culpabile. X530 Palsgr 670/a That 
God pumssheth them for their great vyce. <2x533 Ld 
Beknbbs Huon Ixxxui. 257 For the whiche synnes he hath 
ben by me sore punyshyd. 1533 Richi Vay 51 To 
punis al his inimis X538 Starkey England 1. 111 90 And 
when hyt plesyth hym other wyse to punnysch vs, then we 
must lake 1544 Punish [see B. x] 1562 Punisses [see 
B. X c] 1563-7 Buchanan Reform, Si Andros Wks (1892) 

9 He sal punyss .. the writar 1567 Gude ^ Godhe B 
(S.T.S ) xgx Without God puneis thair cruell vice. 1582 
J. Hamilton Caih, Traict, BpisUt in Cath Tractates 
(S T S.) 78 The lemng God puneishit thame. 1596 
DALRYMPLEtr Leslie's liist, Scot (S.T.S.) I 127 To punise 
oflenderis. x6xa Pn. Chas. in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 7. III. 
X04 , 1 deserve to be punniched for my ill fortune. 

B. 4 ponis, -esobe, 4-5 •yscli(e, 5 -ysse, -ysshe, 
5-6 ponysh, 6 poynysse. 

c X37S XI Pains of Hell ezo in O B Mtsc, 917 Vche 
cur^d dede ponyschid truly, c 1380 Wycup Sel Whs, III, 
39, 1 schal al bi)7inke to ponesebe hem wib eendelees peyne 
CX400 tr. Secreia Secret^ Gov, Lordsh 57 To ponysse 
mysdoers and trespasours. <xx533 Ld Berners Hnon 1. 
166 Therfore he hath ben ponyshyd 1538 in W A. J 
Archbold Somerset Rehg, Ho, (1893} 80 He lovethe vertew 
and wyll poynysse vyse 
7. 4-5 punoh, -e, puii8oh(e, 

X340-70 Alex 4 Diud, 747 5 e schulle be punched & 
put m paina for eueie. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) IV 

22X Punschynge of evel doers, /bid. Vul, 3x5 For he 
schulde noujt l>e i-punsched by be lawe. £1440 Piomp, 
Parv 416/2 Punchyn, or cha^syn’, pwno.casUgo C1450 
Cm, Mysi.vwx, (Shaks Soc ), Joachim, Punchyth me, Loide, 
and spare my blyssyd wyff Anne. 1460 Puncbid [see B xl. 

B. SigiulicatiOD 

1 . a. /; ans. As an act of a superior or of public 
authority : To cause (an offender) to suffer for an 
offence; to subject to judicial chastisement as 
retribution or requital^ or as a cau^oa against 
further transgression; to inflict a penalty on. 

X340, etc, [sec A. a], c 1375 Sc, Leg, Saznls^n. {Thomas) 86 
Bettir is bat buFor Hstiespace be punyst nov, pan bar-fore 
bu be punyste sare, Quhare pardone sal be neuir mare 
1460 Caforayb Chron, (Rolls) x6a Alle thoo xnalefactores 
were purchid with iu, maner peynis; for thei were first 
drawe, than hange, and last hrent. 1526 Filp^ Perf 
(W de W 1531) 19 b, Crucifye and punysshe thy body with 
werkes of penaunce 1544 tr Liitletoiis Temres (iS74) 8 
Tenant in tails after possibylity of yssue extinct shall never 
bee punished of wast, 1651 Hobbes Ltviailu 11. xxvi. 144 


lis against the Law of Natuie, lo punish the Innocent. 
X754 Richardson Grandison II xxxi 306 The violators 
of the social duties are frequently punished by the success 
of their own wishes 1884 S. R. Gardiner Hist Bug IX. 
Kxxviii, 12 The King was not without hope that some 
legal means of punishing them might be found 
b To requite or visit (an offence, etc.) with a 
penalty inflicted on the offender ; to inflict a penalty 
for (something). 

X34D Ayenb 74 Al J)Bt hit vint me be zaulc of gelte of 
dede, of speche, of bojte , al uorbernb and clenzeb and )>tx 
byejj ypunyssed, and awreke c 1380 Wyclif l^ks (1880) 
408 God may not foijete bis trespas but punysshe it in his 
tyme X484 Caxton Fables ofj^sop ii. Pief., The Athe- 
nyens wold haue demaunded a kynge for to punysshe alle 
the euyll. 1570 Saiir Poems Reform xvii 56 Throw him 
was Piracie puneist 1760 Blackstonk Comm, IV. l 7 
It IS clear, that the light of punishing crimes against the 
law of nature, is m a state of mere nature vested in every 
individual 1849 Macaulay Hist Bug, iv I 484 The 
spiut of the law was that no misdemeanour should be 
punished more severely than the most atrocious felonies, 
o, absol. To inflict punishment 
c X380 Wyclif Serm, Sel Wks I 40 TTpon J>e ferbe synne 
God ceess^ never to punmshe 1562 WinJet Cert Irac- 
tails i. (S.T.S ) I 6 God puuissn oftymes in ye samyn thing 
quhairin man offendib 1605 Shaks Lear in iv r6 But I 
will punish home 17x5 De Foe Fam, Instruct i l. (X84Z) 
I 9 God does not punish that way. <z 17x6 South Serm 
(1744) X. yi 180 To punish is properly an act of a supenor 
to an inferior 

t 2 . a. To fine (a pel son), b. To exact (money 
due) fro 7 n a person.^ Obs 

* 57 B PIuLOET, Topvim'ihiPecuniamultare, xeox Horsey 
Trav (Hakl Soc. No 18) App. 289 A desperate debteowinge 
by the chauncelere Shalkan was violeutely puneshed from 
him and payd the Companye 1700 Iyrkell Hist, Eng. 
II. 8x9 >1 e who^e Dog shall be found Unlawed, shall be 
punished Three Shillings. 

3 . transf To handle severely ; to inflict heavy 
damage, injury, or loss on. Also absol. 

In various slang, colloquial, or jocular uses : as, To inflict 
severe blows upon (an opponent in a boxing match) s to 
thrash, belabour, maul , extended to handling severely in 
other forms of contest (e. g, football, cricket, boat-racing) , 
also, jocularly, to make a heavy * inroad ’ on (a stock of 
provisions, wine, etc.), to consume or diminish severely; to 
urge (a horse) by severe application of whip or spur; in dial, 
or colloguial use, to cause pain or suffering to, to hurt; see 
Eng, Dial, Diet, 

x8xa Sporting Mt^, XXXIX. 22 He lost his science after 
be had been a good deal punished Ibid XLVIII 187 In 
his prime no one could punish, him. 1825 C M« Westma- 
coi r Eng Spy 1 , 242 We drank freely— punished his claret. 
X839 Thackeray Fatal Boots xii, We punished her cellar 
too. 1848 — Fm. Farr hii. He punished my champagne. 
1836 H. H. Dixon Post ^ Paddock xw 209 If a foolish lad 
punishes bis beaten horse unnecessarily 1863 W. C. Bald- 
win Afr Hunting i x6 They [jr sjamboks] are very tough 
and supple .. and punish tremendously 1882 Garden 
3 June 384/3 Phlox divaricata is very pretty, hut how the 
slugs and snails do punish it 1 X883 Daily Tel X5 May 
2/7 The Oxonian's [bowling] was severely punished, both 
batsmen scoring a 3 bit off one over. x8g6 Doyle Rcdn^ 
Stone XIX, The smith, although he laughed at his own 
injuries, had none the less been severely punished. 

Hence Pimished (p» nijt) ppl, a 
c x8o6 Sir R. Wilson Cape Gd, Hope in Life (1862) 1 . 
App IX 37s It is also remarked that .the backs of punished 
men require all the care and skill of the suigeon, 1866 
S. B. Jambs Duty ^ Doctr, (1871) 32 Evil is personified in 
ajmnished Satan 

Punishability (p^nijabr llti). [f. next + -ity. 
So mod.F, pumssabthti (in Littrd),] The quality 
or fact of tieing pnmshable ; puni^ableness, 
x868 Bain Ment Se Mor Set, iv. xi 404 Granting these 
two postulates. Punishability .is amply vindicated x8^ 
lVesim,Rev No 98 441 To inquire how the notion of Right 
and Wrong is linked to that of punishability 
Punishable (p^wJabT), a. [f. Punish 
-ABLE. Cf. F. punissable (i4-i5th c. in Hatz - 
Darm.), perh. the immediate source.] Liable to 
punishment ; capable of being punished, a. Of a 
person. 

Dial, on Laws Eng, n. i, Tenauntes for termo of 
lyfe be punysshable of waste by the statute., but at the 
comon lawe before that statute they were nat punysshable. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art, x, (1700) 117 No man is accountable, 
rewardable or punishable, but for that m which he acts 
freely. 1749 Fielding Tom fottes (177s) HI. 94i I think 
it is a pity these hags are not punishable by law 2874 
SiDGwicK./lfrf 4 . Eihtcsiv, iii. 408, Ishould be legally punish- 
able if 1 omitted the act. 
b. Of an offence; Entailing pnnisbment. 

1548 Udall, etc, Erasm, Par, Matt* v. 24 b, Wberfore 
enionge the Jewes, onely penury is punyshable. 163a Mas- 
singer City Madam 1. 1, 'Tis more punishable m our house 
Than seandalnm magnaium, 1766 Blackstone Comm 
11. xviiL 378 it IS not an offence punishable in a criminal way 
at the common law. 1846 McCulloch Acc Bni Empire 
(1854) II. 637 An attempt was made to repress it, by treating 
it as a punishable offence. 

Hence Fwnlahabletiess, the qnality of being 
punishable; yu-nlsliably adv,, m a punishable 
manner or to a pnmshable degree. 

1727 Bailey vol, IL PHnishableness^ Capableness or 
liableness to be punished X786 A Gib Saer Coniem^l, 
272 In respect of guilt or of punishahleness, 1857 Ruskin 
Pol, Boon* Art u. (1868) X73 The guiltily and punishably 
poor 18^ PuBEY Mtn Prophy Amos v, 20 The soul is 
a witness to its own deathlessness, its own accountableness, 
its own punisbablenesa 

Funisher (p»Tiijaj), Forms . 4 punysere, 0 
Sc, punissar, -er; 4 puuysober, -are, 4-6 
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-yB5lier(e, ()- puniaiLer; 4 punsei, pimsoher, 
[f. PiryiSH V* + Cf. 'ff^punissear (14th c.), 

m OF. pwmsin^ wlich may be the source.] One 
who puBisheSj one who mflicts a penalty. 

1EXJ40 Hamtole /’W/ er ix, 36 Noght trowand god pun- 
ybchare of synnes. liid 1. 5 Sightwise punysere of syn 
1387 Trevisa (Rolls) VII. 23 Iielper, punscber 

[v,7r. punscr, punyscher] of trespas. 1352 Abp Hamilton 
CaUch Ct88^ 59 Ane rygorous pumssar of our synnis. 1688 
R, Holmb Amtouty 11 17/2 A Punisher of Impietj 1747 
Richardson Clarissa (iSxx) I xlv. 353 Not to say anything 
about my poor sister— she is her own punisher. x86x Lytton 
Sir Story xxu, He received the blow, drew forth bis school- 
boy kiufe^ and stabbed the punisher. 

D. Boxing slaiig A hard hitter. 

18x4 SMriutg Afa^ XLIV, 71 Smith was the heaviest 
man and a right-handed punisher. 18x7 / 5 «/. I., 38 They 
are both active punishers, and a good battle ib expected 183a 
MARayATiy, Forster xlvu, Afine fellow J— a severe punisher. 

0, transf* A thing that hits one hard , a heavy 
or severe task. 

x8«7 S_^Cu^Mag XXI, 138, I had nearly fifty miles' 
road-work this day, which is a punisher. 

^Pnnislimff (p» nijig)^ vbL sb. [f. Punish w. 

+ -inq 1.] llie action of the vb. Punish; an 
Instance of thi^; punishmeiit. 

CX375 JCI Pauls 0/ Hell 2*2 in 0. ^ IfTtsc, 217 pis schal 
be here ponyschyng. C137S Sc Leg^ Saints x\l {Ciemenl) 
737 Fore-jji I thole bis punybing. c 1500 Melustue 2 The 
punysshmges of god hen as abyimes without bottom. 1630 
Eahl Manch. hi BucclettcA MSS (Hist. MSS Comm.) 1, 1 
vjx The punibhing of rogues and idle persons xd5Q Milton I 
Ciml Power Wks, 1851 V 317 He himself uses it to thir 
punishing, 1835 blAaRVAT Pzrate vi, You will see what 
effect your punibhing may have upon mm. 

Punishing ppl, a [f. Punish v 

+-in(j 2,] That punishes , chastising, punitive. 
ax^HAuroLE/*f4x/;^<irxx. 8 Thi pouste punyesand be 
fundw Ul all thi faas X624 T. Moses ^ Aa^on 

(ifi4x) 1 14 That the punishing Angell might passe over them. 
x6^ Hammond On Ps ati. p, xo Par 506 He takes off his 
punishing hand again. 

b. sioftF or Hard-hitting. 
i8ao J H Rkvwolds Fancy (1906) 69 With clenched 
i^db, firm, and of punishing size x866 RoitiledgFs Eo 
Boys Arm. 4*7 Some punishing hitter of the opposite side 
has come in, 1894 Daily Amw 24 May 5/4 An accomplishe d 
wicket-keeper and a punishing batsmaiu 
Puniabip, variant of Ponyship Obs, 
Punishment (pa' m/menfc). Forms, see Pun- 
ish V [a AF. punmmjU (13th c. in Bntton) ^ 
OY.pumssemenl^ i /w/wr to Punish . see -K ent.] 

1. The action of punishing or the fact of being 
punished; the infliction of a penalty in retnbution 
for an offence ; also, that which is inflicted as a 
penalty; a penalty imposed to ensure the appli- 
cation and enforcement of a law 
[raps Britton’ i ix § i Aukun plus simple puniseraent, 
solum la manere del fetj 1413 Piigr, S<mU (Caxton 1483 
IV. w. 6a A wonder greuous thynge it semeth to me that 
He that hath mysdone shalle passe withoute punysshement, 
£2450 Cou^Mystxi (Shahs, 00&) xo8 Hb endles punche 
meat may ijevyr sees. 1482 Monk of Esesham (Aib) $3 
He was takyn..to the vtjnest peyny^ and ponissement of 
oetM. *535 CoVEROALB Pst CIV. 7 He is the Loide cure 
ijod, whose punyshmentes are thorow out all the worlds. 
CXS50 Cheke Matt, xxiu, 20 How can le flie firomhelles 

S inischment ? ifox Mavit. Barclays Mlrr. Mtndesi. 313 
e debited that that Army . . should take punishment of him 
£0* deMimng the King 1690 Locke Hum Und ii, 
Nxviu. (1093) *92 We must, wherever we suppose a Law, 
^pMse also some Reward or Punishment annexed to that 
Rule. 1736 Butleh Anal l 11. Wks. 1874 1 . 40 Divine 


r III. ' ^ me crime 

n^the punisament, which makes a man infiunous 1873 
3t There are punish 
ments tmtare mflicted from without, and punishmeots that 
nmuraily and of necessity grow out of offences. 

^ 2. slang and coUoq. Severe handling ; belabour- 
ing^ mauling; ong. that inflicted by a pugilist 
upon hi 8 opponent; extended to football, cncket, 
and other contests; pain, damage, or loss inflicted 
(wi^thout any retributive or judicial charactci) as 
in Punish Vm 3 ; also thal* waAccUoq,. pain, suffer- 
ing, misery : see Mng Dial Diet. 

*856 H. H. Dixon Post 4- Paddock xii stag The heavy 
puniAment m which Clift and some of the old school 

Jw x8 Apr, 

9/4 Afl« these tremendous rounds Sayers still came up 
^^*11 marks of punishment 
jaablc all over Heenan, x86a Ihackeray Adv. PkiliA iv. 
Tom aot take punishment more gmly than 

they^da X863 Dickers Muf. Fr. wl m, StcSplnv to 
^ ^9 see^wb^pumsh 

25 - JS®® received in the Fight x88a Deuh Tel 
® punishmeut HUl (the bowhr] was receiving 
«used Bates to relief him at 26. 1884 St. James^ Gm 
* can nde horse or camel from early morning 

Ute at night without showng punishment. 1885 L? 
WowrLEY in 32 Jan 3/4 While severe punishment 
was bemg mflicted on enemy by all other parts of square 
•f. attnb and Ctyftih. 

1844 Re^l 4 Antiy 120 All punishment drill is to 
be earned on in the B^ack-Yard or Drill Ground. xfl» 
Mrs. E L. Voynich Ga^ydgoD 23/8 He remembered SI 
pun]|hineDt cell j end descended toe ladder) shmegine lug 
sSoulders. loos Macm. Mae. Nov, 34 The roITtfiit » 
Wishmen^bo^ should be kept was established in tlw 

that the Admi. 

laity did not like officeis who had a long punishment-list. 


t Punishwortliya a. jaie, [ixreg, f Punish 
V + Worthy ] Deserving of punishment. 

i6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 403 All of you merit 
punishment , but you indeed most .bemgthe^eatest, and 
therfore most vnfit to be ill, but ill beeing most punishwoi thy. 
Puilillioii (piwnrfan) Now ?arg Forms. 5- 
pnm-, (5 pugny), 5-6 puaiy-, (6 Sc pwni ); 5-6 
-oio(u)n, -oyon, -ssxon, -ssyon, (5 -saboii), 6 
-Sion, etc., 6- -tion. [a F. pumtwn punishment 
(14th c in JUttie), ad late L pnniitdnrem, n of 
action from piinTje to Punish] The action of 
punishing; infliction of chastisement, pumshmenU 
1435 Rolls of Parli IV. 276/x The said merchantz, shall 
paifi double the value of the Subsidee wyth outen any other 

E unicion 41x450 Knf de (a 'Jour (igw) 98 God shewed 
er gret punissyon for her pride. 1471 Caxion Recuyell 
(Sommer) 449 why amendest the not for the pugnycion 
that thou hast suffred, 1513 Douglas Mims 11 x. 23 Sair 
pwnitioan of Greikis dred scho. 1549 Crowley Bast 
frumpet 1576 Yet se if thou can cause him feare Goddes 
teirible pumssion 16x5 Sir £ Hoby Curry combe 111, xog 
The time after this life is for punition, not for purgation. 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist Rehg'. (1850) I 85 Means lor the 
punition of tyrants, and the vices of jnen. 18^0 Frasef*s 
Mag II 39X The doom of restitution and punition 
Hence Puni tlonca of, pertaining to or of the 
nature of punishment ; whence PTmi*tloiiaU7 adu 
1824 Eentham Mem, Wks, 1843 X 548 There should he no 
responsibility, panitional or compensational z8a6 — m 
tVesim. Rev Oct, 494 Every lawyer might and should be 
made pumtionally and compensationally responsible. 
?TUiitxire (pi«mtiv), a, [a F punthf^ -tva 
(ifith c. in Godef.), or ad. med,L piinitlv-us 
(Bonaventura ci 25 o), f, L, pfmTl-^ ppl. stem of 
to Punish see-rwB.] Awarding, inflicting, 
or involving punishment; retributive, punitory. 

In early quots. freq with justice \ since 1880, commonly 
of a military expedition to chastise a savage people. 

1624 Bp Hall Serm on Is. xxxiu 17, Woe bee to them 
that, by the dam of their bribes, labour to stop the due course 


ntiM. ever-mucfi 1x758) 0 Ihe utmost rigour 01 punitive 
jmtice. 1839 Hallam Htsi, Lti. IV. iv. iv, § 3 F 67 The 
legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers. j88x Times 
26 Sept 5/1 Probably a punitive expedition will be undei- 
taken next winter 1897 Lti World m Oct 312/1 A British 
Punitive Eiqpedttion captured Benin City 
Hence Pu’nitiveJy ac^, by way of punishment; 
IPvL xLltiveiiess, punitive quality. 

*865 Busknell Ftcar. Sacr li. 1 <1868) 478 As if ( 3 irjst 
were somehow punuively handled in our place 1727 Bailly 
yol II, PumivuenesSi punishing Nature or Quality. 1008 
H R, LIackintosh m Hihhert frnl July 920 A Bimuax 
inference as to the punitiveness of God. 

Punitory (pi^mtori), e. [f, mod.L lype 
^punUUnus^ f, L. pfmitor a punisher see -oky 2.] 
Inflicting or involving pumsfiment ; = PoNiriVN. 

, Z7M J Harris Lex. I ecAn.^ Ptmiory Interesti is a Term j 
in the Civil Law, for such Interest of Money as is given 
for Delay, or Breach of Truit 1768 Tulkcr Li NaL 

II- 43 Of avoidable evils, some are piudeiitial, such 
as labour, troubles, self-denials ; otheis punitory, which we 
draw upon ourselves by our ill conduct and wilful nus- 
managemeut. 1839 Kill Liberty v 172 The preventive 
function of government, is far more liable to he abused, to 
prejudice of libeity, than the punitory function. x88o 
Times 31 Jan, It had been originally intended that the 
punitory expedition should have staited in October. 

Punk Cp»qk), sb .1 Obs. or rare arch. Forms : 
6-7 punch (e, 7 punke, punque, (pung), 7-9 
punk. [Appears e 1600 ; of unknown ongin ] A 
prostitute, strumpet, harlot. 

i^LoDGE/«tfrt:^»,Dwa&Wks (Hunter Soc.)IV.69He 
hath a Punck (as the pleasant Singer cals hei), 1603 Sh AKS, 
Me^, for M. v. l 179 She may be a Puocke for many 
of them, aie neither ISlaid, Widow, nor Wife. 2607 Middle- 
ton Mtchaelm. Term iii, i Eij b, 1 may giace hei with the 
n^e of a Curtizan, a Backslider, a Prostitution, or such a 
Toy, but when all comes to al tis but a plaine Pung, 1785 
wqlcottCP Pindar) / 4 .'sm Wks 1812 1 84 Like 

a TOor pilloried Punk he bawled. 1894 G ladstonc Horace* s 
W«r. XXXV. 25 The fickle herd, the perjured punk, Fall off. 

Comb. 1610 B. Jqnson Alch iv 111, This is a trauell’d 
punque mwter 1780 Wolcott (P Pindar) Exposiul. Ode 
x^. Wks, 11 , 249 If Empresses will Punk-like kiss and drink. 
Hence t Punk v mir , to have to do with punks, 
dmh? Punk, or to be 

tPunk, 2 connected 

with Punch sb i SiXiA punclure.’\ A pimcli. 

16^ E Brown m PkiL Trans. V. 1x98 They cut them 
out into round pieces with an Instrument like a Shomakers 
Punk, 

Pttnk (pa?9k), f/i .3 Chiefly CA, .S’, [Of obscure 
ongin. bor the senses cf. Funk jAI a, Spunk. 

Pwh. N. ^er. Indian • cf. Punky sb. Some conjecture a 
cliptform of spunk touchwood, tinder’ (in Stanyhurst 1583).! 

1. liotten wood, 01 a fungus growing on wood, 
used in a dry state for tinder ; touchwood, amadou. 

J. CLJrroN Vitg:mia m PM. Trans, XLI 149 As 
tl« use Moxa [in blistering], so these Bam 

With Punk, which 15 the inward Part of the Excrescence or 
E^berance of an Oak *756 J. Bartram in Darhngton 
Mem (rS^g) ao 6 They llndian^ shoot red-hot iron sfogs, 
or punl^ into the roof, and lire the house, xqo8 R tI 
Seton 2 W Sao. ni vui 321 Caleb worked on the 
hoUow log. With the hatchet he cleared out all the punk 
and splinters inside, 

^ 2 . A composition that will smoulder when 
Ignited, used to touch off fireworks. 


I 1869 Aldrich Sioty of Bad Boy 92 The smaller sort of 
fiieworks, such as pin-wheeL, serpent^ double headeis, and 
punk warranted not to go out. 

3. Chinese incense cf. joss-stick (Joss 3) 

1890 Boston (Mass) fml 10 May s/8 The burning of 
innumerable sticks of bamboo punk, which sent forth a 
faint, sickening odor 

4 . Cmb. punk- box, a tincler-box; punk- 
knofc, a piotuberance in wood, indicating inward 
decay {Funk's Stand Diet ) , punk-oak, the water 
oak, Queicus aqucUtca\ punk-wood « sense i 

xSfia Burton Bk. Hunter 1 46 As soon would you be 
tempted to pull out your meerschaum and punk box 111 a 
cathedral 1883 E Ingcrsoll in Harpers Mag Feb 
427/2 She opened a flint-and-tmder box, and struck a spark 
into the puiik wood 

11 Funkah., pnnka (p» qka), sb. B. Indies. 
Forms 7 punkaw, pamhah, panha, (S erfm. 
punker, -ar), 9 (pankah, phoonka), pxmk-ha, 
pimkab, punka, [a. Hindi patikha a fan, orig 
a hand-fen Skr. pahhaha fan, f. paksha wing,] 

1 . * A portable fen, generally made from the leaf 
of the palmyra* (Yule and Burnell). 

In first quot erron , an attendant who fans with a punkah. 
a x6as W, Finch Observ in Purchas Pilgrims IV, iv, vi, 4^9 
The King sits m his cbaire of State, accompanied with his 
Children and chiefe Vizier no other without calling daring 
to goe vp to him, saue only two Punkaw's to gather wind 
167a H 0 tr Bemteys Gt, Mogul III. Deha 4 Agra 4 
Having a servant or two to fan one by turns, with their 
great Fanhahs or Fan& xBoo Mtsc Tracis in Asiai. Ann 
Reg 336/2 Over her head was held a punkar, x8a8 Asmi. 
Costumes 45 The punk ha, or fan, represented in the 
platCi is the leaf of the palmyra 1834 [A Prinsi i»I Baboo 
II viii. X40 Fair hands were gently waving a punkah over 
ray face. 1903 G W, Forrest of India v, 132 Punkas 

and water were bi ought. 

2 . A large swinging fan made of cloth stretched 
on a rectangular frame, suspended from the ceiling 
or rafters, and worked by a cord so as to agitate 
and freshen the air in hot weather. 

Mentioned under the Arabic name khaisk or 

mirmahat aUkkaisht in 12th c,, referred to 8th or gtli c. 

1807 (Sept, is) Ld. Minto in Life ^ Lett, (x88o) 37 The 
punkah vibrates gently over my eyes. x8xa Mar, Graham 
yml Read India ao The punka (a large frame of 
wood covered with cloth) is suspended over every table, 
and kept swinging, in older to freshen the am 1842 
Cnttl hng. ^ Arch frill, V 153/1 Strong brass binge- 
hooks for punkahs, 1879 Mas, A, E, James Ind. Houselu 
Maiutgem. 41 The punlfeh isastiaighc board some two feet 
in width, and is put up diagonally acrass the centre of the 
room, liutig from the ceiling or rafters by stout ropes . to 
this board is attached, by means of rings, a deep IVill, or 
vallance, about eighteen inches in depth. 

3 . attnb. and Comb.^ as pankah^oard^ ••cord, 
’fan, 'Jringe, -pulhng, -rope) punkah-ooolie, 
a native Indian servant who works a punkah; 
also punkah-wallali [cf. compcHtion-wallah, s. v. 
Competition 3] ; wlience punkak-wallaliing 
{nonce-iud.), the occupation of a punkah-wallah, 

18^ Lang Wand, India 245 The idea of the poor men 
paying for punkah coolies I 1864 Trevelyan Compel. 
Wallah (x866) 118 What well-regulated female can make 
dress an object m a society of a do/eii people.. » or music, 
when her audience conbisu, of a Punkab-wallali and a 
Poi tuguese Ayah ? 1870 J. W. Kaye Sej^y War v 51 . II 273 
Iheie were . , none to pull the punkah-i opes, 1879 Mrs, A. E 


foicfe’ propeity. Sarah j Duncan Social D^art.psg 


X, The servant resumed lus place at the punkah-cord 
1904 Brit. Med. frnl 17 SepU 637 There is no class of 
native here to accept punkah-pulling as an otLupaiion. 
Hence Pu'xLkali z/., to fan with a punkah {trans. 
and absoU). 

a 1^5 W. Finch Observ, in Purchas Pdgnms IV, jv. vi. 
433 Portraitures of the King In state sitting amongst his 
M^rnien, behind one punkawing, another holding his sword 
1859 Lang Wand. India 24s What would it cost to punkah 
the whole regiment during the hot season? 

fFunkatee^ro. Oos. nonce-wd. [f, Punk sb i ; 
after such. Sp, words as vmlaiero muleteer,] A 
purveyor of punks; a procurer, pander. 

x6oa Middleton Blurt iv. 1 . Fij, Putickes, punkateeroes, 
nags, hags. I will baa 

tPu*iiker. Obs. [f Punk sb.i or v. + -ebI.] 

One who frequents the company of punks. 

173^ Addison tr, Petrauus Arbiter 87 He was a great 
Pu^er. and nothing that wore a Chp came amiss to him. 
Punker, obs, erron. f. Punkah. 

Puuko'tto, Obs. iare"“^. E^PP* sJi arbitrary 
formation from pmetOj Puwio I, with It. dim* end- 
ing -dffe.] A minute point of be^viour. 

1608 Bsaum &Fl. Trt Hon. I, No more standing on your 
punctilios and punketlos of honour 
Punk-flat, corruption of Puckpubt, associated 
Wi^ Punk ^^.3 ,890 m Cent. DuU 

Pu nkin , U, S. dial. f. Pumpkin. 

+ PiuikiBli, a, Obs. rare^\ [f. Punk + 
^®sembHng a punk; meretricious. 

1 . 28 These ptuilash 
the n^y traveler.. Such a house is] 2 » a 
p«^d whore 1 It hath a fexr cb^ but rotten lungs. 

tPu-nkling, Obs. rat^. [fi as pi^ + 
-XING I.] A little or youog pimk. 
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a i6ai Flktcher Love*s Cnre n i, Squiring puncks and 
puncklings up and down the city 
Fnn^ (P»‘^ki), sb. U, S. local. Also punkie. 
[See quot, 1794, and cf. Lenape, punky light 
ashes, dust, powder, pongus sand-ily, potixu full 
of sand-flies.] A mmute fly or midge, common 
in borne parts of the north-eastern States of America, 
which bites severely. Also aitnb. 

[1794 G H Loskiel Mmion Indtatu 1 / Ainsr 111 79 
The inobt troublesome plague., especially in passing thro' 
the woods, was a kind of insect, called by the Indians 
or Living Ashes.] 1876 Pores^i d* Stream 13 July 368/2 
Hands tingling from punkie bites X877 Hallock Spoi 
moiCs Gas 642 Sandy beaches or gravelly points aie liable 
to swarm with midges or punkies 
Punky (pz^'qki), a Chiefly U^.S. [f. Ponk 
jAJI + -y,] Containing, or of the nature of, punk 
or touchwood , of fire, smouldering 
^ A 1876 H BusiiNELL vciLife ^ Lett x 0 c 88 o) 209 The hie 
is punky and only smokes. x88o Nortlmesi Lumberman 
24 Jun , For pimlcy knots the general rule is to allow the 
whole scale of Iho fog for defects Ibid y A buyer should be 
allowed .one-half the scale of the punky log 
Punier, variant of PonrDLAR Sc. Obs. 

Punless, Punlet ; see after Puwr sb.'^ 
Pirnnatole, a, [f. Pair z^.i] Capable of being 
punned upon ; susceptible of puns 
1840 T. Hook Ptislierbef t 1 . x v, It was a punable word, 
but ho could not make it tell. 1906 Cae 26 Sept, 

2/x The Browns, White*!, Blacks, Greens, Longs, Shorts, 
biniths, Finches, and all the hosts who own punnable names. 
Punnago ; sec after Pun sb.i 
Puuue, obs, form of puu, Pound zjA 
Puniier^ (pr'noi). Now rar'o. [f. PUN z».l + 
-EB ^,] One who makes puns , a punster. ^ 

1689 SnApWELZ. Pu/y' F. 1, j, A paltry old fashion’d wit 
and punner of the Inst age. xtex Wood Aili. Oxaa II, 561 
Albop..hath been Quibler and Punner m ordinary to the 
dibbentuig party, 17x0 Swipt 7 inl. ^Stella x Oct., The 
greatest punner of this town next myself. 

Puuner ^ (pr'noj). [f Pun : a variant of 
Founder sb'^'\ One who or that which puns or 
rams earth, etc. j spec, a tool for ramming earth 
about a post or the like. Hence punner-bar, a 
punner and crow-bar combined 
x6xx tsee Pounder sb ‘ 2] 1876 Frbecb & Sivbwright 

Telegr^hy 103 The ’ punner bar ' should invariably accom- 
pany Mar&h'ifrb boicr Ibid 104 The upper end of this ib 
tapered down to tlie form of a chise), with the point 
tempered to deal with stones, the lower end, . . shaped like a 
puuner, is employed for tamiuing and consolidating the soil 
around the pule Ibid 196 The hole [in which a pole is set] 
bhauld not be haslily filled up, but ample time be given to 
the punneis to do their share of the work 

t Punnets Obs. rare. [app. a dim. of Pun 
i At] ? A little pun. 1676-18*0 [see PundiobionJ 
Punnet (p 27 'net) local. Also punmt [Of 
obscure origin peril f, pwtj dial, for Pound ^ h- 

El’. ] A small round shallow chip basket, used chiefly 
tor fruit or vegetables. Less correctly « Pottle^ 2. 

i8*s Loudon Fncycl. Card. Index, Punmty a small flat 
basket from four to twelve Inches in diameter, and one to 
two inches deep, formed of split wood or shavingsof timber, 
i8« Alb, Smith PoitUion teff. xxxix, Baskets of flowers— 
Ijeing punnets borrowed from the market-garden 1884 
IVest. Daily Press 29 May 3/7 The high and conical 
[bonnets].. suggest strawberry punnets turned u^ide down 
upon the head. *906 Spectator so Sept. 437/x Thin paper 
lining a frail punnet where Lay filberts woodland-brown, 
b, Cowb.j as pumet-crowmdy •shaped adjs. 
x8^a Dally Jgsws 29 Mar, 2/4 Some of the new hats have 
high, puimet-sliaped ciowns Ibid 4 July 9/2 Punnet- 
crowned bonnets were the principal wear. 

Hence Pn'mieted ppi. a., packed in punnets. 

X907 Westm. Gas. 27 June 12/1 The Perth strawberry 
crops are heavy, and for the first time laige quantities of 
puniieted berries are to be sent down South. 

Puimio, -ioal, Pannlgram : see Pun jAI 
Punning' (p^’nii)), vbl. sb."^ [f. Pun v?- + 

-ingI,] The making of j>uns. 

X670 [sec Pun v.^ i] Norris Fejl. Coitd, Hum. Life 
(1691) 58 This great Mystery of Disputation is nothing else 
but a mocr Tossing of words backward and forward, some- 
times without any meaning, which is Canting 1 and some- 
times with more Meanings than one, which Is Punning. 
17x1 Addison Spti.t. No. 6t f x That ^false wit] which 
consists lu a Jingle of Words, and is comprehended 
under the general Name of Punning. 17x9 Swift Art of 
Pwinm Wks <x84j) 11 . 413 Punning is a virtue that 
most efleclually promotes the end of good fellowship^ which 
is laughing, xtox Genii Mag. 26/1 During the reigns of 
Tames and . . Cnarlea, punning was the languoee of the 
Pulpit os well as of the Court. 2864 Round Table x8 June 
12/1 Philadelphia has a world-wide reputation for punning. 
To be a Philadelphian is to be a bom punster 
Pmming, vbl, sb.% stamping ; see Pun v.^ 
Panning (pjp’nii)), ppl. a. [f. Pun v.^ + 
-INU i»,] That puns or makes puns. 

*683 Devden St, SoAWtf tn R^leau*s Art M Poeip ii. 
Bplgranh A Corporation of dull Punning Di dls. 1756-7 tr. 
KeytUPs Trav (1760) IV 378 Such as have nothing to re- 
commend them but a punning Jingle of words, 1879 A. H 
Sayce m Aicaden^ 23 The Tsjrrhemans, whom only a 
punnuig etymology made Tyrseni 
HenSi Vti'xiniiigly ado.^ in a punning manner ; 
witk a pun or play on words. 

X70X Genii Mag. avs Sndemon punningly demands from 
what information Mr, Steevens baa framed his dogmatic 
opinion. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II, iii. hi, The Plebeian 


' Court of Cassation as Camille might punningly name it, 
has done its woik 1893 Times 6 May 17/1 A picture 
punningly named ‘Reflections’ — ^shows a wide stretch of 
shore— with a donkey standing in the midst 
Punnology: see after Pun jA^ 

Punque, obs. form of Punk sb.^ 
tPunquette. Obs. ncnce-wd. [f punqucy 
Punk l] ? A little or young punk. So f Pun- 
quetto. (One of the forms may be a mispnnt.) 

*599 B JoNSON Cynthtds Rev. ii i, To his Cocatnee or 
Punquetto, halfe a dozen laflhtagownes or Satttn Kirtles. 
x6xo — Alch II 1, You shall start vp yong Vice royes. And 
haue your punques, and punquettes {printed punquettees], 
PunBcn(e3 obs. form of Punch v.'^ 
Punselieown, -ion, obs. ff. Puncheon 1. 
tPunse. . 5 *^. Obs, rare. Also 6 punce. 
[Variant of Pulse jA^ ; ? through association with 
pimscy Pounce v , to heat ] ~ Pulse sb.'^ 

a 1584 Montgomfrie Cherrie .5 Sloe 274 My vames with 
branghng like to brek— My punsis lap with pith. Ihtd. 
977 'Thy punsts renuncis All kynd of quiet rest a x6oo — 
Misc Poems xliv 31 , 1 quake for feir— my puncis lope 

Funse, punss, obs. (Sc.) and dial, ff Pounce 
sb 1 and 21.T 

Fumsli, Fmi8li(i)on, -s(i)otin, -son, -sotine, 
obs. ff. Punch Puncheon 1 and 2, 

Punster (pu nstw). [f. Pun v.'i + -steb.] A 
professed makei of puns ; one addicted to or skilled 
in punning (In first quot , a quibbler ) 

1700 Congreve Way of World v i. To be a Theme for 
legal Punsters, and Quiblers by the Statute * to discompose 
the giavity of the Bench 17x1 Addison i>peci No, 61 F * 
That learned Monarch [James I] was himself a toleiable 
Punnster 1855 Macaulay Hist hng. mv 111 471 [Jane, 
the King’s Professor of Divinity] was so unfortunate as to 
have a name which was an excellent mark foi tlie learned 
punsters of his University Several epigrams weie wiitten 
on the double faced Janus, 

Hence Pu’xiEtreBS (^nonce-wd.), a female punster. 
x8s5 Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) 11 . xxi. 279 Anne.. is a 
decided punstress. 

Punt (pt^nt), jAI [OE pwtt (in lo-iith c. 
glossaries), ad. L, ponto a kind of Gallic transport 
(Caes, B. C. iil, 29), also a floating bridge, a 
pontoon (Gellius a 175, Ausonuis, Digest) j in later 
sense referred to L. pom, pmtem bridge. Cf. also 
MDii. ponle^ Du pont fern , ‘ ferry-boat, pontoon 
MLG. pimUy puntOy LG. puntCy puivto feny-boat, 
mud-boat, repr. the same L, word, 

was, from its vocalization, prob. an ancient word, 
representing a survival of the Latin word in Britain; 
but It may have been only in local use^^in which also it 
seems to have continued dui mg the ME period, though 
no example has yet been noted. But punUooat is found in 
the Maldon (Essex) Records of dale 1500 as a current word, 
and it is noteworthy that the literary use begins with Phil, 
Holland, a native of that county, who in his translations 
uses It, evidently as a familiar term, to render various L 
woidi), e. g. bniert mvtSy ratis, alveusy arbor cavataJ] 

1 . A flat-bottomed shallow boat, bioad and square 
at both ends ; formerly used widely as a name for 
a raft, dug-out, river ferry-boat, float, lighter, 
etc. ; also » Pontoon 2 ; now spec.y a boat of this 
kind propelled by means of a long pole thrust 
against the bottom of the river, or shallow water 
(see quot. 1892), 

ciooo ASlfftds Voc, in Wr Wiilckcr x66/a Ponioniuuiy 

g unt, € 1050 SuppL ^ffne's Voc ibid, 181/31 Ponlomwuy 
yte CaudeXy punt ..TrabanOy anbyme sci^ nixxoo 
Voc, ibid, 287/33 Pontomumy flyte. Tiabetnay 1. caudexy 
punt, t. poivtomum, 

1500, 155* [in ponieboiSy etc. see 3]. 1568 Withals Diet 
10 a/s Ltntres sunt nauuuke fumalesyex aihore cauata 
faciaty as puntes or Lroughes be x6oo Holland Ltvy 
xxvr. IX. s 8 j 9 Much ado he [Fulvius»] had, for the great 
scarcitie of timber & wood, to make punts [rates} and boats 
for to set over his armie. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor 1294 
She seaiched for them in a bote or punt made of papyrreed 
lie fSdptSt irarrvfiivn] s6x^ J, R. 7 >ader Incr. in Marl 
Misc. (Malh) III. 308 Fishing, which now we use in 
crayers and punts 1630 R, fohnson's Kutgd. Comnm. 
40 The Emperour (who yet b^ never greater vessell dian a 
Punt or Vaugh upon the Danuby) 27*5 De Foe Vov. 
round World (1840) 3^2 One large float with sides to it, 
like a punt or ferry-boat. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1789) F IV b, Punts aie a sort of oblong flat-bottomed boats 
.used by shipwrights and caulkeis 2789 Tortuock Voy 
XI, 228 The carpenter, assisted by the cooper and three other 
bands, began to build a punt of twelve feet long, six feet 
wide, and about three feet deep, tSoa CouQVHOvst Cowm,» 
Thames i 14 Lighters, Barges, and Punts employed in the 
trade of the river lhaines. 28x7 J Evans Excurs. Wind’ 
sort etc. 156 Procunng a boat, usually called a punt, and 
fixing it at some little distance from the shore, they fling 
their lines and quietly seize the finny prey, x86i Musgravb 
By.roads 28 The ships, so called, of Philippe de Valois' 
fleet were little else than punts of veiy great length, carry- 
ing one mast and a sail, out about fifteen hundred men 
1865 Kingsley Herew xxi, A man cutUng sedges in a 
punt m the lode 1875 Helps Soc. Press xx, 289 It 
was a fine day, and we resolved to go out in a punt. x8o* 
Rov). Aim 206 (Rules for Punting, Thames Punting Club) 
A punt is a flat-bottomed a aft without stem, keel, or 
stern-post, and the width at each end must be at least one- 
half of the width at the widest part. 

1 2 . An ingot, shaped with two square ends like a 
pnnt. Ohs. 

2895 Daily Nams a8 Sept. 2/1 ' Punts ‘ [of silver] weigh- 
ing upwards of 4629 ounces, and of the value of about 700, 
8 . altfib. and Comb . : as pant^hcaty •builder \ 


puait-fieher, one who fishes from a punt; so 
punt-fishing ; punt-gun, a gnn used for shooting 
water-fowl from a pnnt , so punt-gunner, punt- 
gunning ; punt-pole, the long pole used in pro- 
pelling a punt ; punt-shooter, -shooting = punt- 
gunnery -gunning \ puut-stick {US') ^punt- 
pole ; punt-well, a well 111 a fishing-pimt m which 
to deposit fish. 

2500 Maldon Crt.-rolls (Bundle 59, No. De Robeito 
Jacobbe pro custum. xi '^pontebots et pro bigis xiid, 2552 
(Dec 4) Admir. Courty Libelsy Bundle 21, No. 64 (Valuation 
at Lowestoft) Finding there ffowi punte boots and a 
cocke bote . , did vallew the sayed puncte boote[s] and 
cocke bote at twelve pounds tenn shillings 1849 J. Forqes 
Phys. Holiday i (1850) 3 He sms worse than the '‘punt- 
fisher. i8z6 Col Hawker Instr Sportsmen (1824) 354 
The barrel of a ’’punt-gun , should . , be about seventy or 
eighty pounds weight 1886 Walsincham 8e Gallwey 
Shooting (Badminton) II 276 Double-barrelled Punt Gun* 
Bore i-^ in ; weight, 200 lbs. , length 9 ft. 6 in. 189* C. R. B. 
Barrett Essex 20 The punt-gun was hoisted out from the 
little cabin. 1840 Blaine Sports 

Hawker was the first ’’punt gunner in Great Britain x8m 
Wesim. Gass, 15 Dec 2/2 A man needs to be uncommonly 
strong and hardy to pursue ’‘punt-gunning without endanger- 
ing his health. X859 H Kingsley G Hamlyn xx (1894) 165 
Unable to leach the bottom with the spear she had used as 
a *punt-pole in the shallower water, 2897 Daily News 30 Aug. 
Sfx ’‘Punt sailing is becoming quite a popular pastime on 
the Upper Thames, so much so that a 'Ihames Punt Sailing 
Club has been stai ted, 1900 Podl Mall G. 23 Jan. 8/3 These 
’‘punt shooteisare not ns a rule naturalists ..Their object 
IS to kill wild fowl for the market. x8x6 Col Hawker 
lasts. Sportsmen (1824) 367 Those, who fancy *punt-shoot- 
ing such a dangerous am-useinent. 1840 Blaine Efuycl. 
Rnr. Sports § 2j34[headinfi Hampshire Coast Punt Shoot- 
ing. X905 W. E, Geil Yankee in Ptgtny Laud xiii 194 The 
crossing of the swift Semleki in native dugouts propelled 
by ’‘punt sticks. 2902 Pall Mall G 7 May lo/i Angleis 
attiibutethe absence of trout in their baskets and ’‘punt- 
wells to the cold winds. 

Punt (p»nt), sb.^ [ad, P. ponte (in both 
senses), 1718 in Did. Acad y or S-p. panto point. 

The connexion of the two senses is obscure and disputed* 
Littrd treats them as the same word, and refeis both to Sp. 
punh But Hatz.-I)arm. treats the two senses as distinct 
words, takingj$n/;/^ ‘ point ' asad, \sioXponU ‘the 

player against the bank’ as aderiv. oxponiery Punt v app 
unconnected with puntoy and of unknown origin. English 
writers have in general identified them.] 

1 . « Punter 1 1 

X704 D'Urfey Hell beyond Hell 94 Th’ Absembly meets, 
and on the board, Scatteis, like Jove, the dazling hoard ; 
Salutes the Punts with Bows and Bops [1794 sporting 
Mag ly, 44 Each ponte is furnished with a livret or book, 
containing a suit of thirteen cards ] 1850 [see sense 2]. 

2 . In the game of faro * A point 

X850 £ohn*s Handbh. Games 338 Terms used at Faro. 
Ponte or Puniy a Point. The punter or player. 

Puut| sb.^ [Goes with PuNX v.Sj An act of 
punting 

1 . Football (Rugby). A kick given to the ball 
dropped from the hands, before it reaches the 
ground (Cf. Dbof-kiok, Plaoe-kiok.) 

X845 Rules Footb. Rugby School § 7 Kick out must not be 
from more than . . twenty-five yards [out of goal] if a punt, 
drop, or knock on, 1857 Hugrls Toni Brown 1. v. 109 T he 
myslerieb of* off your side ‘ drop kicks *, ‘ punts ’, * places ’, 
and the other intricacies of the great science of foot-ball. 
xB8x Laws Rugby Union § 28 A Fair Catch is a catch made 
direct from a kick or a throw forward, or a knock on by one 
of the opposite side, or from a punt out or a punt on. 

2 , iran^. An upward jeik, rare. 

1897 Kipling Capt Cour, iv 83 A grunt and squeal of the 
windlass; a yaw, a punt, and a kick, and the We're Here 
gathered herself together to repeat the motions. 

Punt, sb^ Glass-maktng. « Ponty i, Pontil 

183* G R Porter Potcelam ^ Gl. 271 At this stage 
another implement, called a punt or ponlil is brought into 
ttse. This is a solid iron rod of a cylmdncal form sm^ler and 
lighter than the tube used for blowing 
Pimt, sb.^ [cf, PuNTV 2,] The hollow at the 
bottom of a wine-bottle , « Kick sb/b j, 

1863 T. G. Shaw WinOy Vine, 6- Cellar xxiii. 363 To label 
each bottle, in large letters, .on a piece of paper, .gummed 
into the punt or hollow part of the bottom of the bottle. 
Puui (pi?nt),e>.^ [ad. Y.pontery in same sense (in 
Diet Acm. 1718); accoidmg to Hatz.-Darm., of 
unknown origin. Cf.PuNTjiJS] At certain 

card-games, as basset, faro, and baccarat : To lay a 
stake against the bank. 

1706 [implied in Puntfr *]. lyxa Addison No. 323 
F 12 From Eleven at Night to Eight in the Morning 
Bream’d that I punted to Mr Froth 1725 Lady M. W, 
Montagu BasseUiabU 68 Wretch that I was ! how often 
have I swore, When Winnall tallied, I would punt no more, 
1738-9 Act 12 Geo. ITy c. 28 § 3 Every person who shall 

play, set at, stake, or punt at. ace of hearts, pharaoh, 
basset, and hazard. 2855 Thackeray Nezvcoines 1 360 
Punting for half crowns at a neighbouring hall. x88x 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet ii. xi, I shall punt low, and 
never lose more than a guinea a night. 

b slang and colioq. To bet upon a horse, etc. 

2873 [implied in Punter a], 2887 Pail Mall G 23 Sept 
a/x Resolving to punt, I sriected a horse which was given 
as the favourite, 2898 Re eree 4 Sept ix/4 (Farmer) While 
Paul is punting with the outside book-makers 
Hence Pumtuig vbl. sb."^ 

>797 sporting Mag. IX. 332 The information charged her 
with unlawfully playing, staking and punting at the game 
of Faro, 1855 Thackeray What must nave 

been the venerable Queen Charlotte’s mind when she beard 
, . of his punting at gaming-tables 7 
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Punt, V 2 [f. Punt si^] 

1 , To propel (a punt or other boat) by 
thrustmg a pole against the bottom of the river, 
etc ; to propel or shove off, in the manner of a 
punt. Formerly called pohng see Polts o 6. 

i8i6 Sir H. Douglas Milti, B} idges 45 The pontoons 
are rowed or punted to their respective stations. 1863 
Dicev Federal St. II, 116 She a mit] got aground, and 
had to be punted off with poles 1885 Aihenaeum 16 May 
637/1 A young lady standing in a boat, which she punts 
from bank to hank 

b. intr. or absoU To propel n punt, or any boat 
in the manner of a punt ; = Pole v.6h 
1846 Landor Bxam, Skaks^ Wks, II, 374 Will Shake* 
speare and another were sitting in the middle, the third 
punted, *847 Col Hawker Diary (1893) II 27s, I -• 
punted up to a single goose and killed him 1865 Living- 
STONE ZcanBesi iv xoo Otheis are punting over the small 
intersecting streams. 

2 . iram. To convey in a punt, or by punting 
*853 ' C Bede ' Verdant Green l ix, They had just been 

pyuted over the river 1863 W C Haxxwvs A/r^ Huntittg 
viiL 334 Two Makubas punted me several miles up thenver. 
Hence Pu'nting vdl, j^. 2 , also aiirtb. 
xSdjj Livingstone Zambesi xxi 418 They preferred punt- 
ing to paddling, 1870 Daily News to Oct, 50 years ago, 
when It was not the fashion to regard the Nile as a punting 
and canoeing stream. 1873 Helps Soc Press xx. 290 The 
punter, very nearly got upset, holding on stoutly to his pant- 
ing-i^le whenitstudcmtbemud, xViA RoranngAlmanaik 
189 Rules and Regulations for Punting, by the Thames 1 
Punting Club, ! 

Funt, 2^.3 [Goes with Punt j 3.3 History ; 
obscure , piob, m ongm a dialed word. 

In Nortbpiptonsh., j appears as a variant or modi- 
fication of word widely used m midland and sou them 

dialects, from Cheshire to Kent, and Devon to E Anglia, 
in the sense * to push, butt, strike with the head, horns, or feet, 
tobump, raise, lift up Miss Bakei *s Gloss. NorthampUnsh 
IVmds, 1854, has 6 ufti *to kick or strike with the feet’, 
pitnt * to push with force, to raise by a push , to push with 
the head as a calf does a cow *. These words appear to be 
nasriired variations of Butt and Put (in its onginal sense), 
prob of onomatopceic origin or modification,] 

1 . Football (Rugby), trans. To kick (the ball), 
after dropping it ftona. the hands, befoie it reaches 
the ground. absoL 

x^SRutes Footb Rttgiy Scboal§ iTry ai goal.. The 
ball when puuted must be within, when caught without, the 
line of||om4 1883 Daily^ Fews 10 Feh 2/8 JBowen secured 
[the ball] and punted it into touch in the home twenty five 


b, Toget(agoal)bypnnting; seePUNTED^^/.izZ 
2 . To strike, hit, knock rare 

Confen^. Rev Jan 5a To see a stout Flamand of 
fifty or theieabouts solemnly puntmg, by the aid of a small 
tamboacme, a minute india-rubber ball, to another burgher 
of similar aspect, which is the favourite way in. which all 
^es^d take exercise on the dtgve 1899 Kipling 
Sialfy xfL M'Turk’s knee in the small of his back cannoned 
him into Stalky, who punted bira back. 

Hence Pu*ntmg M sb,^ 

r^^ DiulyN^s 14 Dec 2/6 Cambridge, got further 
towards the Oxford line by the aid of Neilson^s punting 
(U.S.) XX\TI, 250/1 This ’punting into 
t<mch is a very favorite means of gaming ground 

Fii*iit«0rbou t. Football, Punt About 
The kicking of a ball about for practice at 
odd times ; also, a football used for this. 

Rngly Mtsc. 178 The impatience with which place- 
x8s7 Hughes Jem 
I. V, Hurrah heres the punt-abouti — come along 
and try^yonrhandatakick', Thepunt-aboutisthepracticf 

II Pnntal, Obs. Also 6 {anghetzed) Pomtall. 
[a, pitfUaJ , f, punto point,] Properly, the 

name of a block-house on a point of sand at .the 
entrance into the harbour of Cadiz; extended* to 
a similar defensive work elsewhere; in Eng usually 
plural, and treated as a common uoun. 

Entrance. 17*5 De 
rf T To iidewithout the town 

Puntea (p» nted), ppl a 1 [f. Vvm si 1 and 
V. +-Ba] a. Frequented by punts, b. Propelled 
as, or conveyed in, a punt. 

rang iS mifgf * 

[f Pdot ®.8+ 

■ « 4 by punting: see Fosi » 3 , b. 

The School claimed a ‘ ounted ’ 
House IS not allowed to 

Puntee, variant of Pdnty i. 

^teL var. PoOTiL [cf. Sp.puHten. 

1864 in Webster s,v. Poniee. 


Ftmtev 1 (p»*ntoi) [f. Pont 0 1 -h -bb l ] 

1 . A player who ‘punts’ or plays against the 
bank at certain card-games . see Punt v 1 
1706 Phillips (ed 6‘, Punier ^ a Term us’d at the Game of 
Cardb call’d 1781 G Sllhvn Diary 22 Juney I 

culled 111 at Brookb’fa . Hare in the chair the Genet al chief 
Pu nter, who lost a 1000, 1850 BohiCs Handbk Games (F aro) 
333 The banker turns up the cards 1 he punter may at hii. 
option set any number of stakes upon one or more caids 
chosen out of hi!» liviet [a suit of 13 cards, with four otheia 
called 1891 Hommann 13 The player 

on his [the ctoupiei'sj right, w ho for the tune being Is dealei, 
or ‘ banker * T he othei players are punters. 

2 trans^. A small professional backer of 
hoibes ; atso, a gambler m stocks and shares. 


hoibes ; also, a gambler m stocks and shares. 

1873 lu Slang Diet 1884 Gfaihc 15 Nov. 507/2 Many 
* punters ’ anxious to retrieve past losse& 1894 Wesim Caz 
ao Peb 6/1 The puntei, having no longer the company *!» 
daily traffic return:, to play with 1903 McNeill Egregious 
English 185 Round it theie has grown up a specioub and 
parasitical finance which is rapidly tiansforming the English 
into a nation of punters 

Fn’UterA [f. Punt z /2 + -ebI.] In earlier 
use, one who goes fishing or shooting in a punt ; 
often = punt-gunner \ later, one who punts or 
manages a punt. 

18x4 Col. Hawker Dimy (1893) I gi All over Poole 
baibour according to leporc of punters thesame scat city 
prevailed x886 Walsingham & Gallwcy i>ltootiug (Badm. 
Libr) II 243 The wildfowl shootei who uses a punt and 
swivel-gun is known as a ’punter’ or ‘puntsmaii’, 1906 
Dcaly News 16 Sept. 6 Pangbourne, the sylvan haunt of the 
Thames angler, the summer retreat of the Salurday-to- 
Monday punter 

JPuRtiglio, -ilio, etc., obs. ff. Ponctilio. 
Funtil, variant (m Diets.) of Pontil. 
tPuntilaon. Glass-^naking. Obs. rare^\ [ad, 
obs It. ponttghoy puntegho • cf Punctilio.] ~ 
Pontil, Punty i. 

1663 Hooke Mtero^. 42 SmalL.bubbles of glass, .being 
crack’d off from the Puntilion whilst very hot. 

Puntmg, vbl. sb . ; see Punt v \ 2 ^ 3, 

Puntion, obs, form of Punchbon 2. 

Fnntist (pu’ntist) [f. Punt 1 -h -ist ] One 
who practises puntmg ; = Punter 2 . 

1894 Daily News i Sept 6/4 Our leading amateur lady 
puntist. 1904 Dmly Citron g July 7/6 The ever-increasing 
number of puntists to be seen afloat . .on the Thames. 

Funtman (p4?*ntm^) Pi -men. [f. Punt 
sb.i + Man r^.i] = Puntsman, Punter 2, 

*863 m a W. Hatfield Htst. Notices Doncaster (x866) I, 
94 A puntman . stalking to a flock of wild-ducks m the 
twilight. i8m Daily News 6 Dec 5/2 In the early part of 
gie eighteenth century puntman named John Reeves, at 
Emcx Stairs, near the Temple, gamed a good living by 
taking anglers outin his boat. 

Fuuto^ (pu’ntp). Also 6-8 (in senses 1-3) 
punoto. [a. It. or Sp. pimtox^h Punctum.] 
fl, A small point or detail; an atom, particle, 
jot; a moment, instant (In first quot. with play 
on sense 3). Obs. 

1598 B JoNSON Ev Man tie Hum iv. vn, It must be 
done hkeli^htnmg Tis nothing, and ’t be not done m a— 
pwnio \ 1633 Abp. Williams Lei to Bitckhm. in Racket 
I. ISO Thi^ is expected to the utmost i^nto 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dm (1708) 82 He will no xnoie 
surpass one Puncto of Time. 

+ 2 . A small point of behaviour « Punctilio 5. 
*S 9 * Canards Art Warre 69 Amongst souldiers that 
stand much upon their Punctos 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

’ 1 ^ Where that [reputacion] is not, it must be 

and Complementes 1642 Fuller 
Holy ^ Pr^. Si. v xiv, The Neapohtane Gentry, who stand 
so on the puntoes of their honour, that they preferre robbery 
before jnffiistry 1756 Shelvocke Voy ronnd World iiS 
Eyry body, begged I would not put a meer puncto tb 
gliders in the balance against such a prospect. 1766 
omollett Prav. xv. I. 249 Establishing a punto, founded 
in diameftical opposition to common sense and humanity. 

Pk In punto « in point (Point Da a). 


the sword or foil. Punto drtttOy a direct thrust. 
mao nvmo, a back-handed thrastj also ad- 
verbidly « m the position for such a thrust. Obs. 


Funto 2 (pu'nttf) Cards. Also ponto (pp’ntt?). 
[a Sp, ptenio point ] (See quots.) 

1738 Chambers Cycl s v OmbrCy If cither of the red 
Suits be Trump, the Ace of that Suit, call’d PuntOy [is] the 
fouith [tjump] *781 Genii Mag LI 6i6 Punio is the 
Spanish Ace [in Quadrille]. xB6x Macm Mag. Dec 120 
Fourth, if the trump suit be led, comes the ace of tlie 
tiump suit, called Ponio\ if black there lii no Ponto 
1878 H H Gibus Ombre 13 In Diamonds and Hearts, 
when tiumps, the Ace takes rank before the King It is 
called Funto (pronounced Poon'to) in Spanish and English 
Quadrille players sometimes call it, corruptly, Ponto 

Puntsmaii (pz^ nlsm^n). PI -men. [f. 
pimdsj gen, of Punt sb'^ + Man , cf beds many 
etc.] —Punter 2, 

1881 Greener Gnu 531 It being the desue of punlsnien to 
pot as many birds as possible by one shot x88a Jti 1 aaii s 
Bevis II 30 The puntsmaii being too idle to bale till com- 
pelled, tbespace between the real and the falsebottom was full 
of water. 1886 [see Punter 2 ] 1904 Ld Roslbkky i^. 

Glasgow 5 Dec , In the history of every puntsman there 
comes a critical moment when he has to make a decisive 
choice whether he will go overboard with the pole, or whether 
he will remain m the punt without the pole 

Fuuty, pouty (p 27 nti) Glass-makiug. Forms . 
7 ponte, 7-9 -ee, 9 punty, -ee,ponty, [app. ad. 
E. pontil \ see Pontil.] 

1 . An iion rod used in glass-blowing • see quots. 
Called also Pont, Punto, Pointbl, Pontil. 

^ 166a RlrBRCTTin App. to tr Nat's Ait 0/ Glass ^^a^Ponte 
is the Iron to suck the Glass at the hoUom fui the more con- 
venient fashioning the neck of it Hnd, 365 Power is the Iron 
on which they rest their Pontee when they scald the Glass 
1843 G. Dodd Days ai jbacioi tes 269 The whole was trans- 
fer) ed fiom the tube to a rod called the ’punty’ 1869 
Rontledge's Ev Boy's Ann 483 A long iron rod called a 
ponty. 1876 Bari f Glass .J* Suicaies go The workman sils 
ouiing this operation in a seat with arms, laying the pontee 
on them, 1883 H J, Powlll Glass.Ma»///g x. 56 The 
working i od or ’ pun tee ’ is used for holdi ng a vessel during 
the later stages of manipulation, by means of a seal of 
glass, x^ w J Gordon Foundry 133 A lad standing 
ready with an iron-holder, called a ’^punty slips it on to 
the end of the bottle. . Held by the punty the bottle is taken 
to the leader of the party, 

2 . A round hollow made on a glass object to 
remove the mark made in breaking it off the punly- 
lod ; hence, a small circular or oval hollow made 
as an ornamentation on glass. 

1884. Knight Diet, Mech. Supp. s,v., A glass decanter . 

IS said to be cut in punties when the ornamentation consists 
of dots or cup like depressions, usually circular but some- 
times ovak 

3 . Comby os puniy-mark\ punty-xron, -rod, 

+ punty-stake, see quots. ; punty-stioker, a woi k- 
man who sticks a quantity of melted class on the 
punty. 

i66a MERRrTT ill App to tr. Neids AH 0/ Glass 364 
Poniee stake is the Iron whereon the Servitors place the 


bat without a band, his hose" viTgSer^I^h^apierXStf 
.*S«Sha.ls Meny 1 ^.u.m 26 iS^TjSn 
till! IV. vii, 1 would teach these nmeteene, 

as youi PuuiOy your Reuerso, your 
Sioccaia till they could all play very neare, or altogether 
ik^ Arraign'd 1, u. My 

Puncto piesently 1624 

pain: =PDN0Ti0Nb. Obs 

.ninl ® Soc ) 235 Mr. Totton fell 

into an extreme payne of puntos (or stitches) 

o, Gl^s-making. = Pontil, Punty i, 

T O. attrib. Funto beard, a pointed beard. Ohs. 


^ancee stone is me iron wnereon the bervitors place the 
Irons from the Masters when they have knock'd off the 
bioken pieces of Glass. 1839 Urb Diet Arts 58a The work- 
having, taken possession of the globe oy its bottom 
or knobbea pole attached to his punty rod,.. carries it 10 
another circular opening, where he exposes it to the action 
of moderate flame. 2849 Pfllatt Glass Making xox 
Another iwrkraan then gathers upon a ponty-iron a small 
piece of (^ass. 1890 Cent. Diet, Poniystuker* 1909 
Julian A. Oslrr m Lei. 3 Mar., To finish the glass neatly, 
a round hollow is made— not primarily as an ornament, but 
to rem ove th e junty-mark. 

Ptmtyvaily, obs. (Sc.) f. Punctually (sense a). 
Puny (pii?*ni), a. and sb. Also 6 puney, 6-7 
punie, punye, 7 punay, punee. [Phonelic 
spelling of Puisne, q.v.J 
A, adj. tl* Junior; inferior in rank, sub- 
ordinate : » Puisne a. i, i b. Obs. 

«xS 77 SirT Smith Cww/w. Eng (1609) 64 TTie officer 
before whom the Clerke is to take the essovme, is the puny 
Justice m the common pleas. 1*79 Folks HesHns' Part. 

lower nouse of punyt. Burgesses 
to the higher house of auncient Barons. 170. in Celia 
Fcemnes Duay^ 278 The Lord High Steward aekeii ye Lords 

«> 10 the highest, 

JS.s-rr' f75S IV. i IQI Put on the 

cntick a browj and ait At Wills the puny judge of wit, 
t 2 Uter, recent. -PuissBo. *. Obs. 

=9 CompoUd by some 
tmneand illitrate Moirttes of panie times. 1 A'/«e 
No precedents of puny date within time of 

Parliament., were not 

Knpwne nor heard of till punier times than these. 

T 0. Kaw, inexperienced ; that is a novice or tyro. 

of Talbots raging wood Did flesh his punie sword m 
A V Herring tr. OberndoerjnVs Anat. 

T& and welklisciplined Warriour. 

^ terrors may disturb 

pretendera and puny novices, xyxs W. Rogers 

W 

Of infenor sisie, force, or importance; minor; 
petty, weak, feeble ; small, diminutive, tiny. 

Arrae, arme my Name: a 
— Merck. V. 

Sail h Pumclies llTtell, That men 

gner,S.E;w!tfe 5 &'^^ 



PUN-Y. 


1607 


PUPIL, 


idea, and tlie puny eveciiLion x8gB G W Stpi vfns IVti/i 
Kiichtiuy to Kltariitm 139 The River was punier than evei 
and the belt of hush thin 

b. esp, of human beings and animals . Of small 
growth and feeble vitality ; undersized and weakly. 

1604 Shaks. Oi/u V. 11. 244 Eueiy Punie whipster gets my 
Sword. 1647 Trapp Comvu i Ttvi v, r Lash him not with 
the scourge of the tongue, as a puny-boy 2664 Powlr 
Phuos 28 MulTet calls this Insect LocusteUum or a 
puny-Locust. 1693 C Mather JVond* Invts lVorld{i^t2) 
12s He was a veiyPuny Man, yet he had often done things 
beyond the strength of a Giant 1742 Young Ni Th, ix. 
2203 Each flow’r, each leaf, with its small people swarm'd, 
(Those puny vouchers of Omnipotence 1), 1875 JowcTTP/^/tf, 
Pop, Introo. (cd 2) III 39 They, did not wish to pie&eive 
useless lives, or raise up a puny offspring, 

+B. sb„ Obs, 

1 . One younger or more recent than another or 
others; ajunioi. 

*S^S J*WEL Apol (i6ti) 94 Therefore S Augustine 
salth, Deus docuit Petrum per posterioiem Paulum . .Thus 
God instructed Peter by Paul hib punie. that was called 
after him. 1603 Florid Montmgno ir xii (1632] 324 The 
eldest, child shall succeed and inherit alt : wheie nothing is 
reserved for Punics, but obedience. x6a8 J acksok Croed ix 
xviij. ^ 3 Much less did the ancient poets borrow their 
fancies . from the Jewish rabbins, who were their puiiies 

2 . A junior or recently admitted inipil or student 
in a school or university, or in the Inns of Court ; 
a freshman. Also fig, or allusively (leading to 
sense 3). 

X5^ Fatten Exped, Scotl, L vj Like y* play in Robin 
Cooks skole, whear bicaus the punies may lerne thei strike 
fewe strokes, but by assent & appomtement. 1590 J. Stock- 
WOOD Accidettce A} b, The Booke to the Punies and Petits 
of the Grammar Schoole. 1607 Chrtsimxs Prince (x8zd) x 
They whome they call Presh-menii; Punies of the first yeaie. 
x^3 Ladys Call, 1 . 1 § 19 As if vice now disdain'd to have 
any punies in us school. 

3 . A raw 01 inexperienced person ; a novice, lyio 

1589 Nashs m Greene Mtnaplion Pref. (Arb ) 8 The idle 

vsage of our vnexperienst and illiterated punies. 1607 
Tourneur Ren, Trag, 1 111 , 1 see thou'it but a puny in the 
subtiU Mislery of a woman. 2638 Chillingw Kelig, Proi 
f. iv. § 23. 204 Punies in Logick, know that ttniversall 
afllrmatives are not simply converted xfi88 H Wharton 
Rnthns, Ch, Rome 55 He was no puny in this Art. 

4 . An infenoi, a subordinate ; a person of small 
account. 

1579 G. Harvev LetUrdik, (Camden) fix [To reap] dis- 
pleasure of my woishipfullist deailst frendes, Contempte 
and disdayne of my punyes and undei lings. x6a6 C. 
More Sir 7 ’. More a, I . . who know my selfe a verie puney in 
comiwison of so manie famous men 2658 Osuornb ^as, /, 
23 The Swis, though owners of biave actions, are yet so 
farre their Punies in the learning of trade 272 x Counirey- 
Man's Let to Curat 4 Sacheverell Himself 13 but a puny 
for an oculist in comparison of him. 
b. A junior judge ; » Puisne sL 2, 

1608 A. WiLLBT Hexapla in Exod, 526 That the panics 
and inferiour lodges should dehuer then opinion first 
Hence {iionce^wds,) + Pu'ny v, iram,^ to make 
puny or insignificant, to dwarf; Fu*xiylsh a, 
somewhat puny ; Fu*nylsm, puny character. 

1649 Cleveland Epitaph u. To puny the Records of 
time By one grand Gygantick Crime 2832 Wilson in 
Blackw AXXII.S65 Feeblish faces that must frown, 
punyisli figures that must strut. X79X Paine Rights o/Mait 
(ed. 4) 70 The puny ism of a senseless woid like Duke, or 
Count, or Karl, has ceased to please. 
jPuny, obs, form of Punaibh, bed-bug, 
Punyard, obs. form of Poniard. 
t Pu'Xiye, puu^e, st, Sc, Obs, Also 4 poin^, 
punay, [a. F. poigude^ in OF. also puinnie^ 
ptfgnie^ puignUf puygnye^ etc. handful ; ~ 
ponhadai^L, type *pugndla, f. 'L,pHgnus^ F. 
poing fist J see Poigne and -ade.] A handful of 
men (soldiers). 

t:s330 Arth. * Merl, 3241 pe kinges. seyd, giet schame 
hem was bifalle, pat Arthour wib a htel punay Hadde 
ydriuen hem oway Ibid S9oS Michel wondei had Leod- 
egan, pat swiche a htel pome of man So fete in so litel 
prawe So maniichc had yslawe. 1513 Douglas Almis ix 
vUi. X29 Thai mycht on fors dissevyr that pun^e, Quhilk 
thaime assaljeit thekyt with pavys hie. 

Puuye, puil3e. -zi© V, Sc, [ad. F. 

potgn% pres, stem of potndre to pierce see Poin v , 
PuNGB, and fot the form cf. Sc. cun^ef cun fie, Coin.] 
imns* To prick, pierce ; to spur. 

2470 Hbnrv Wallace v 606 The prent off luff him punjeit 
at the last. Ibid, vii 1198 The punjeand hed the plattis 
persyt rycht. >8x9 W Tennant Papistry Steria'd (1827) 
164 His steed he pun^tied wi' his hMl. 

Hence Fu'nile sb Sc,, a prick, a slab. 
x8xo W, Tennant Papistry StomPdtn Strange 1 that ae 
punzTe on the back Should sooner bring that carl to wrack. 
Pun^e, Sa var, PoroNfi Obs,, fight, skiimish. 
Ptmfeti vor Poionet Obs,, a bracelet. 
Punyness, valiant of Pdniness. 
d* Pu'nyship. Obs Also 6 punie-, 6-7 puni-. 
[f, Pony + ‘SHIP.] The position, status, or char- 
acter of a ♦puny juniority ; inferiority. Also 
with possessive as a mock title 
xSfc Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 32 Reading, .must 
needea acknowledge and confesse her piiniship to wilting 
XS99 Nashe Lenten Siitjffe 51 In the punteship or nonage of 
C^e^cke Sandes, when the best houses and waRes there 
were of mudde. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 18 Shall wee 
believe your Punlship or them ? x68o Hickeetngill 
Late Libel on Curse ye-Mtroz 5 Undermining other mens 


good name, lest they should shine to eclipse and benight 
their twmckling Puny ships 
Puoy, vanant of PoY and 2. 

Puozzolana« vanant of Pozzolana 
Pup (p»p), sh^ Also 8 pupp. [Shortened 
form of Puppy sb Cf. Pup v,^ 

(Hence, pup, pupp^ are not parallel to hale, baby, Tom, 
Tommy, in which the foim in -y is later and diminutive.)] 

1 A young dog, a whelp, a young puppy. /;/ 
pup, mth pup , (of a bitch) pregnant 

X773 Genii mag XLIII 219 A Pupp with two mouths 
ana one head x6xo T. H Reynolds Fancy (1906) 35 Fate- 
well to bull, and stake, and pup 1840 R H Dana Bey 
Mast xxu 66 A fine, promising pup, with four white paws. 
1854. £ Mayhbw Dogs (1862) 105 To discover whetbei a 
bitch IS in pup. 1873 E A Freeman Let, ax Dec m 
Stephens Liji (189s) II vji 78 We have also a big New- 
foundland pup growing up. 

2 Jig Applied contemptuously to a person. 

In quot app with some allusion to Liripoop 2 (see also 
Lurry and Poop sb ®) 

xsto R, Harvey PI Perc. (1590) ifi Why haue you not 
taught some of those Puppes their lerne? 

3 . Applied to the young of the fur seal. 

x8<8 Simhonds Diet Trade, Pup, .a young seal x886 
F. H. H Guillemard Ciuise Marchesa 1 . 196 The lamb 
like bleat of a pup is audible above the test 2895 Ouiing 
(U, S.) XXVII. 23/3 An inexperienced huntei started out 
to kill his first seal and in some way managed to steal a 
hood pup, without alarming its parents. 

4 . (See quot.) 

X904 Eliz. Robins M^a, North xvi 285 * That’s the pup 
where my claim is \ ‘ The what? * * Little creek? call ’em 
pups heie [on the Yukon m Alaska]’ Ibid, xyu, 297 
Above the pup, on the right, there’s a bed of gravel. 

5 . Phrase. To sell (any one) a pup, to swindle 
by selling something on its prospective value. 

X90X Daily Chron, 4 Mays/a Theie is a poetical phrase 
in our langua^, ‘ to sell a roan a pup ’ 3902 Westm Gaz 

24 Nov. o/aTThe consensus of military opinion is that 
Colonel Swayne’s disaster was due to the native levies 
* selling him a pup*. 

0 Comb , svi, pup-breeder. 

1905 TiiroDORA Wilson [title) Our Joshua, Octogena- 
nan, Celebrity, and Pup-Breeder, According to me, his Wife 
Pup, sb 2 College slang. Abbreviation of Puptl, 
humorously associated with Pup sb 1 Cf Cun sb 1 3. 

xSyx ‘ M Llgrand ’ Canthr, Freshm, 343 He rushed off 
exultant to his Coach, whom he discovered sm rounded 
by ‘ pups * 

Pup, 2^^ [Shortened f. Puppy z>.] and 

inir To bring forth pups, to litter Hence Pu p- 
ping vbl, sb , also ailrik 
i7*S Bradley's Fam Diet, s v Dog, If they are all over 
white , that i<;, pupp’d without any Spot upon them 1787 
Hunter in Phil Trans, LXXVlI 260 She pupped on the 
24th of February X787, and had six puppies. x^5 Youatt 
Dog xiii, The pupping usually takes place from the sixty- 
second to the sixty-fourth day, 1877 F Whymper Sea Lit 40 
The seals were landing in the coast, it being the pupping 
season 

Pup (p2?l>)> tuL and v.^ [Cf. pup pup in 
med.L., S-pth c. (Du Cange).] Imitation of an in- 
articulate sound made with the lips ; in quot 1560 
as a verb » Pooh, Pooh-pooh. 

1560 Neville Lei, to Throgmorton in Froude Nisi Eng, 
(1863) VII IV. 294 The queen would pup with her lips . she 
would not marry a subject 1599 Massinger, etu Old Laiv 
ni. fi, Eugenta ’Slight * an you laugh too loud, we are all 
discovered. Simomdes, Nay, an I should be hanged, I 
cannot leave it. Pup i there 'tis (Bursts into a laugh.) 
Pup, obs. f. Poop sb ,'^ ; dial, f Poop v ^ 

II Pupa (piM'pa). PI. -88. [mod.L. (Linnscus 
Syst,Ivat, 1758 I. 340), a use of 'L,pnpa girl, doll. 
Cf. Ger., IDsLpuppe, Sw. puppa, Du. ipeppe, pop, 
/g^^,doll, nymph , chrysalis, *= Kom^coAcptippa doll,] 

1. An insect in the third and usually quiescent 
state (of complete metamorphosis), preceding that 
of the imago or perfect insect ; a chrysalis. 

x8xe Kirby & Sp Entomol in. I 67 The states tbiough 
wbicb insects pass are four the egg ? the larva j the pupa , 
and the imago 2849 H MiLiERA^i^; CreaUsva 254 A 
mummy, in their appiehension, was simply a human pupa, 
waiting the period of its enlargement. 1868 Duncan ti 
Ftgiaet’s Insect World 1 32 In another fortnight these 
pupae become perfect insects. 

D. A stage in the development of some other 
invertebrates, as cirnpeds, holothunans. 

2877 Huxley Inv Anim,v\ 298 Other important 
alterations take place, during the passage of the locomotive 
pupa into the fixed young Cirripede xpoo £. R Lankes- 
TFU Ireai Zool lii s When the Auncularia assumes a 
barrel shape, before changing Into a Holothurian the 
mouth has again passed up to the anterior pole, and the 
anus down to the posterioi This form is called the Pupa 

2 . ConcK Name of a genus of pulmoimte mol- 
luscs; a chrysalis-shell. 

3 . attnb, (See also Pupa-case.) 

1825 Kirby &Sp Entomol iii 1 . 68 Linnd has called it the 
pupa state, and an insect when under this forin &pupa 
1852 Carpenter MamPhys (ed 2) 327 This is paiticularly 
the case in the Pupa state x86a All Year Rounds^ Sept 
8 It assumes the pupa foim, and is enclosed in a bard case, 
remaining motionless and to all appearance inanimate 
Hence Fu*padomi Fu palxooA {^lonce-mis ), the 
condition of a pupa. 

1893 E. A Butler Hoiiseh Insects 39 The grub 
passes very rapidly through the resting-staee of pupadom. 
Ibid, 769 It would, be j«st as devoid of influence as if it 
had died in pupahooU 


Pu*pa-case. [f piec + Cask 2b] The 
horny case or sheath of a pupa or chiysalib 
i8a6 Kirby & Sp Entomol, 111 xxxi 241 'Ihe wi^s 
remain attached to the puparmm or pupa case 2842 T R 
Jones Anim Kvigd xv 300 The imprisoned dragon fly 
splits its pupa case along the back, 28911 Miall Aquatic 
Insects 276 1 he pupa-cases are fixed to the rocks in clusteis, 
which resemble small wasps’ nests. 

Pupal (pir^’pal), a, [f Pupa + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a pupa, nymphal, 
x866 Darwin Ong Spec xiii (ed 4) ssoThecateipillaror 
maggot, and cocoon or pupal stages 2877 Huxley Anat 
Inv, Amm vii. 449 A quiescent pupal condition is interposed 
between the active larval and the active imaginal states. 
2907 Aihensettm 22 June 764/2 For seventeen yeais the 
pupaa of this species [of locust] remain underneath the 
ground. This long subtei i anean vigil is not necessarily one 
of usual pu^al inaction. 

Puparial (piwpe® rial), a [f. next + -al ] Of 
or pertaming to a pupaniim, 

2904 Brit Med Ji nl 17 Sept 665 The duration of the 
puparial stage is from a foitnight to three weeks. 

II Fuparium (pii/pe« n^m). [mod.L., f Pupa 
- t* -AEIUM, after herbamm, vtvanum, etc ] The 
coarctate pupa of some Diptera and other insects, 
the case of which is formed by the last larval skin 
282s Kirby & Sp Entomol iu I 71 The envelope of 
cased-nymphs, which is formed of the skin of the larva,, 
may be conveniently called the pupanum 2904 Bnt, 
Med yml 27 Sept 665 The pupanum is a dark brown or 
black, cylindrical segmented body 

FuMte (pit7 pd’t), V, [f. Pupa + -ate 3 i,] 

iutr, "To become a pupa or chrysalis, 

1879 in Webster .Supp] x86z El. A. Ormeroo Man. 
Injurious Ins 15 Commonly they quit the leaves and pupate 
in the ground 290a Q, Rev, Apr 394 If they lived long 
enough to pupate, the pupa peiished 
Fupation (pmpftjan) [n, of action f, prec,] 
The ioimation of the pupa, 

2892 Ciicular Board Agrtc, [Raspberry Moth), When 
the time arrives for pupation, the caterpiuar scoops out a 
hole in the pith of the canes in which it turns to a chrysa- 
lis 1893 E. A, Butler HouKeh Insects 29 After several 
moults, the time for piroation arrives, 

'i'PU'p-bam. Obs, ratir-^ [*>^PP- MLG. 
puppe,pup, MDu., MFris poppe, Du., Fris. pop 
doll (ad, L, puppa, pupa girl, doll, puppet) + 
Baibn.] ? a doll. 

X483 Caih Angl 294/2 A Puppe barne (» r Pwbarne) 
pqpa, pitpa,pupnla, 

tPupe. Obs. rare. [a. "P.ptipe pupa.] «Pupa i. 
1842 Brande Dici.ScI, eic,,Piipe, the name of the ovifoiin 
nymphs of Lepidopterous insects. Ibid , Pupa, a genus of 
land snails, so called from the resemblance o^he shell to 
the pupe, or chrysalis of an insect [Hence indicts ] 
Fupelo (pi«p/"l<7, piwp/b). U*S, local. A 
name in New England for cider-brandy. 

i8sx S. Judd Margaret i vii. There were five distilleries 
for the manufacture of cider-brandy, or what was familiarly 
known as pupelo. Ibid, viii, They drink pupelo and rum 


FnpifovxtL (pi^ pif^-im) , a. [ad. inod.L. pupi- 
/oivns, f Pupa; see-POB&r] 

1 , Having the form or appearance of a pupa. 

2897 Naturalist 75 The almost exactly puplform [printed 
pumseform] shape of the typical Aieeca] tridens 
2 Resembling in shape a shell of the genus Fupa. 
1854 Woodward Molhtsca ii. i6fi Cyltndrella (ylindrm : 
..shell cylindrical or puptform, sometimes sinisira! 


Fupigenous (piwpi’d^i'nas), a. [f. L piipa 

^■^genOUS, f. -GElf H--OU8.] ssPuPIPABOUS. 

1890 in Cent Diet 

Fupifferous (pii/pi d^eias), a. [f. Pupa; see 
-GEROCS j Of a larva: Forming a Pupabium; 
having the pupa enclosed within the last larval skm. 

1864 Stand Nat Hist II 406 In the other gioup [of 
dipleiaj, winch are always pupigerous, the perfect insect 
escapes from the Uival skin through a.. circular opening. 

Fiipil (piw pil), sbJ Forms : 4-6 pupllle, 6 
-yll, 6-7 -ill, puple, 7- pupil, [a. Y.puptlle 
masc, and fem. (14th c. iiiGodef,), ad. 'L.pilpiEus, 
pupilla orphan, ward, minor,] 

1 An orphan who is a minor and hence a ward ; 
in Civil and Sc, Lmo, a person below the age 
of puberty who is under the care of a guardian, 
xaSa Wyclip Jas i ay To visite pupilles [jjoss that is, 
fadirles or modules, or bothe], and widewes in her tribula- 
cioun. 2487 Sc Acts Jos. Ill (1814) II 177/2 Acciouns 
& complaintis made be kirkmen wedowis otphams & 
pupillis. 2530 Palsgr 259/a Puple within age, puptlle. 
/2 2S48 Hall Chron, Edw /K 239 The Piench kyng . 
claymed to haue the order and manage of the yonge lady, 
ab a pupille ward and oiphane. xfix« Sylvester Job 
Triumphant xmv, They pluck the Pupill from the tender 
Biest 2754 Hume /frfA (lyfit) 1 vm i68Thechaii- 
celloi .was the guardian of all such minors and pupiU as 
weie the king’s tenants. 2869 Act%2 4 33 Vtct, c. 1x6 § 3 
(Scotland) The judicial factor appointed to such pupil, 
minor, or lunatic 

2 . One who is under a teacher or instiuctor , one 


who IS taught by another ; a scholar j a disciple. 

2363 Foxe a 4 2543 There is but one in al thuniuer- 

sitie, that when he was a young man was my pupill 2605 
Stovj's Ann 1427 'ihe pJarle of Woicester and the Loid 
Zouche who had becne his puples when they were biought 
vp m Cambridge. 2700 Wallis in Collect (OHS) I. 314 
Every tutor with his puptlls. x8ia Sir H Davy Chem. 
Philos 6 This distinguished teacher .is said to have had a 
class of 2000 pupils 1876 Grant Burgh Sek, Scot. 11. v x6i 
The ordinance requiring the pupils of the grammar school 



PUPIL. 


of Glasgow to speakLatin only. 1891 £ "SEhOiOnIT ^reniott 
1. 120 He look pupils to increase his income, Fowleb 
Adamnati Intr. p 7S Laisren -was a pupil of St. Columha. 
3. atirih. and Cmtb. a apposiiwe (m sense i) 
In the state of pupilage or nonage; under age, 


infant; also^ 
i6it Spfed Hist 


Gt Bni ix» xxiv. § 26 Francis the 3 


eyong 

King was taken away bjr death, and another puptll King 
Crowned, euen Charles his younger brother, and ninth of 
that name, a 163$ Nauntom Reg (Arb.) 27 Espy- 

ing Hts time fitting, and the Soveraignty m the hands of a 
pupil Prince. XIS44 (AtIx) 57^ I hate a pupil 

teacher, 1 endure not an instructer that comes to me under 
the waidship of an overseeing list idgQToRBiANo, Pupilla^ 
a pupil-woman. 1700 J. A. Asrriur tr, Sataudm-Faxardo 
II. 255 Fear was a necessary Tutor to this Pupil People. 
iS^ Westm, Rof, Sept. 103 The custody of his pupil childi en 
*b. in sense 2 , as pupil^masier\ fupil-like adj. 
and adv. , pupil-room (at Eton), the room m 
which a tutor takes his pupils; also, the prepara- 
tion and other work done there by a pupil. See 
also PaHIrMOKQEB, -IIEAOHEB. 

ISM Skaks, Rte/t, tl, V 1, 31 Wilt thou, Fupill-like, Take 
thy Correction mildly, Idsse the Rodde? 1766 Let, in 
fftst Heminy Fam, (xgo ) I, Mr. Norbu^ used to sleep 
in his pupil-room in a press-bed. 1850 J. Struthess Lift 


s pupil-rc , - .. 

in PoeU Wfx I p, xxxvii, The pupil-master was a remark- 
ably (luiet man c iWb 


11, ihe pupil-master was a remark- 

XT - V- .1 ^ ^7 

He has done a good deal of extra work for me in pupil- 


ls oone a gooa aeai ot extra work tor me in pupil- 
roonh 1899 A Lubbock JIfm [Hejivas. allowed 

to roast them [chestnuts] over the pupil-room fire wfule pupil- 
loom was going on. 

Hence (front sense 2 ) Fu*pildom, Pit'pillLood, 
the condition of a pupil, fPn'piless, a female 
pupil; Pu'plllesB without pupils. 

0x849 Poc,fi £ 1864 III 4^ Dming 

the epoch of his ^upildom in that school a 17^ T Potter 
MoralistW^ 221 The *pupiless, the friend, the sensible and 
accomplidied companion 1834 £. Forbes Ojbemng Disc, 
in NcU, H, CAatr in Wilson ifc Geikie Lift xv. (i 85 t} 554 
None who remained constant to the beauttful studies of 
his ^pupilhood 186s Dickens MuU Ftx hi. x, Sometimes 
accompanied by his hopeful pupil ; oftener, *pupil less. 
PupH (pw'^’P^), Also 6-7 -ill; and in 
L. form. [a. OF. pupilh fern. ( 14 th c in Godef ) 
= It., Pr pupUhi Sp pttpila ; ad. pupil 

of the eye, the same word as fupilla female child 
(see prec.). Cf Baby sb. 3.] 

1. The circular opening (appearing as a black 
spot) in the centre of the ins of the eye, which 
expands or contracts in regulating the passage of 
li^t through It to the retina ; the apple of the eye. 
o. in Latin form. 

[i^ Treviba Rar/A, Be P R, y vii (1495) 112 The 
blacice of tbeye. ,15 callyd Papilla m la^ for smalle ymages 
ben seen therm 2x400 Cirurg, 249 Pe place I 

]>at IS depid pupilla, |mt is jxe pqynt of he 130 1 I 

165^ Phil_ Trans, V 1027 They contact much their 


pupula or sight-hole of the Eye xyxS j CHAMBERtAVNE 
Rthg, Philes, I. XII. § 23 The Number of them [«;. rays] 
is much fewer than if they were immediately received In a 
greater Opening of the Papilla without this hole. 
iS. in English form. 

x^ Ma?let (?r. Forest g It [the Carbuncle] so warreth 
with the pupill or the eiesight, that it sheweth mam- 
folde r^esions 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep, jii xx. 
356 If beholding a candle we protrude either upward or 
downeward the pupiU of one eye. the object will appeare 
dottblCi xSfe Boyle NoUenNai vu. Wks. 1772 V. 
1 consider then that what is 


agi, I consider then that what is called the pupil or apple of 
the eye, le not (as it is knowrO R substantial part of the 
orgaiij but only a round hole or window made in the uvea, 
at which the modified beams of light enter, to fall upon the 
chmialline humour. 1806 MU yrtd XV. 388 Thepupils 
of the eyes were much dilated. 1877 Black Gf eenPasi 11, 
[Her eyes] were huge and they dark pupils. 

2 . and transf , ; lu Entoni, The dark central 
spot of au ocellus 

X5M Davies Immri Soui^g The Wit, the pupill of the 
soules clear eye, X750 tx, Leonardus* Mirr Siouts 79 

BelocuIusisawhuestoae,havingablackpupiI a8a6KiRB? 

w V f F, 286 OulhiSy an cye-like spot in the 

3 . aiinb, and Comb , pupil charm, contractor, 

o i pttpt^l'coniracimg, Uilattng adjs 

Medicmes which act 

Hence^^plUeas a 2, (of an eye) having no pupil. 
2p0^/b»^£^^(z89Q) 81 The pupiUess eyes of marble busts, 

tPTOil(pii?Tn),z/. Obs,^ar(t, Also 6-611. [f. 
Pupil jAi] tmns To treat as a pupil ; to teach. 



then to instruct otherr''**”' 

^pilabi'lity, nonco-wd, PPnpillaiy nature. 

iss; rptpJsT“^ 
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Pupilage, pupillage (pifi'piledj), [f. 
Pupil sb ^ or L. pUpiU-m + -age ] 

1 The condition of being a minor or w^ard ; the 
period of this condition ; nonage, inmonty. 

1590 Spenser F, O.ilx 64 By meanes whereof their uncle 
VoitigereUsurpt the crowne dunng their pupillage 1690 
Locke Gout ir vui § log The Father might thereby punish 
his transgressing Children even when they were Men, and 
out of their Pupilage. 1783 Burkf Affairs India Wks XI, 
258 A measure, professing to 1 elieve the Nabob from a state 
of perpetual pupilage 1877 E R CoNDER-ff«J.i^0iMiu 103 
This protracted pupilage is needed by his moral nature 

"b. jig Said of the world, a country, etc. 

1605 DKm,\*QitterCs Arctidia\i\s, (1717) 1B3 They live 
as if still in the golden Age, When as the World was in its 
Pupillage 1649 Jer Taylor Gt Exemp, nr. xiv, Moses 
Law, by which we were kept m pupillage and minority, 
X777 Robertson Hist, Anier, (1783) III. 260 Thus the 
colonies are kept in a state of perpetual pupillage 1871 
Eable Phtlol, Eng Toitpie § 329 The penod when oui 
language was in a state of pupillage. 

2 The condition or position of being a pnpil or 
scholar, pnpilship. 

a 1658 CtoEiAKD Gen, Poems 6x Come all the Brats 
of this Eiqpoiinding Age To whom the Spirit is in Pupilage. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No 87 V 10 To raise themselves, 
from pupillage by disputing the propositions of their teachei 
X846 J BaxtfrZx^i*. Pfoct Agnc led 4) I. p 11, At the 
period of the Duke’s pupillage at Westminster school, theie 
were annual town and gown conflicts between the scholars 
and the boys of Tothul Fields xMs Carpcntlr in 19^/4 
Cent, Apt, 543 In the days of my medical pupillage the 
breweis* draymen were the teiror of every hospital surgeon 
in London 

Tnpil aige. [f. Pupil sb,^ i -f Age sb . ; app. 
due to erron analysis of prec.] The age dimng 
which one is a pupil ; ininonty , nonage 
1596 Shak& I Hen, IF, u iv. jo6 Since the old dayes of 
goouman Adam, to the pupill age of this piesent twelue 
a clock at midnight 1607 — Cor, ir. 11 10a His Pupill age 
Man-entred thus, he waxed like a Sea. 1631 Massinger 
Empeior East ii. 1, Your pupill age ib pass'd, and manly 
actions Are now expected from you 1817 Godwin Mande* 
mile II 02 You were prepared at the pupil age of seven- 
teen to play the part of a fox. 

Pupilar, -ary, -ate ; see Powllar, etc. 
Pupildom, -ess, -hood : see Pupil s,h i 
Pupiled, Pupilize : see PohlIiED, PunLLi^iE. 
Pupillage : see Pupilage 
Pupillar, pupilar (pi?7*pilaj), a!.i [ad. L. 
puptmr-is belonging to a pupil, orphan, or minor. 
Cf F,puptlla{re\ » Pupillabt at 
1B33 Blacho, Afag XXXI 577 Charles I „ estimated a 
House of Commons by its ancient standard, when— at best 
—in a pupilar and elementaiy state of tiansition, x888 R. 
Garnett Emerson u, 56 The young schoolmaster foi a 
season letrograded into the pupiiar condition 

Pu’piUar, pu’pilar, tr 2 « Pupillary tr.2 
1887 A M Brown Alkaloids 53 In injecting them 
hypodermically, they determined pupilar dilatation. 

FMillarityi pi^ilaxity (pi^pilas'riti'. 
Civtf and Se, Law, [L F. pupillariti (14th c.), 
ad. medX, ^piiptlldntds, f. L, puptlldi*-i5 Pupil- 
lab a,t , see -ity.] The state of being below the 
age of puberty; the penod during which a person 
remains m this state. 

XS83-4 Pnw Council Scot, III, 641 His tutour . 
during the yens of his pupillaritie. 1609 Skene jRiy. Maj,, 
Stat, Root / 29 Bo leasoa the heire is within age (within 
the year^ of pupillaritie) 1754 Ehsicine Pnnc, Sc, Law 
(1809) 83 The stages of life principally distinguished in law 
axe^pupillariMuSerty or minority, and majority. A child 
IS under pupillarity from the birth till fomteen years of age 
twelve, if a female, x8x8 Scott Hri 
biidl, y, ' Very true, gudewife, .. we are w loco parentis 
to him during his years of pupillarity.’ 1869 ^^3 VtcU 

c *16 S 7 (Sortland) Demand., intimated to the Grantor, 
y^ther of full age or in pupillarity or minority. iBSo 
Mtjirh^d Gasus i. § 197 A minor who has passed the years 
of pupillarity shall have the assistance of a curator, 
b, loosely. Childhood, rare 
X846 Elackio Mag, LIX. 666 The deep seated mischief of 
. mispionunciation in a Cockney whose years of pupilaritv 
have been passed on the spot of his birth 

Papillary, pupilary (pifi-pilSn), a i [ad. 

F. puplimre (1409 in Godet), ot L. plpUJans 
PupiLLAB a,^] a, Of or pertaining to a person in 
pupillanty. p. Belonging to a pupil or scholar. 
Pupillary snbsiiintion (Rom. Law) : nomination of a sub- 
® A death in pupillarity of an institute 
who had succeeded } m effect, a testament made by a father 


pLn”, - k' . •'^’' i««rSipiiiarirof«&gragto 
PupiD. Mrt Nuo^ te Mmtagmev'sSiir. I,aw, Tax. 

(1878) 329 The testator, may leave the vulgar sub- 
sUtution .and put the pupillary into a part of the testa- 
™ cannot be opened till after a certain time. 
fS? Thackeray Newconies Ixv, Rosey was in a pupillary 
tooW.thewishesofberdearMSmmi 
x88o Muirhead Uipian axiu. § 8 A parent may mak^ 
pupillary substitution even to his dismWited children, 

^890 IL 2, I behold 
how t^se strains bewitch the pupillary legs, nor leave to 
the pedag^c an entire self-control 18M M. Pattison 
AcKtdem,Org, iv 56 Scholarships and exhibitions are stipends 
enjoyed by students m the pupillary state ® 

Of or perlaimag to the paptl of the eye. 


PUPIL TEACHER. 

*793 Young id Phil Trans LXXXIII 178 The lateral 
parts of the pupillary margin of the uvea. ^ X807 — in Med, 
Jml XVn. 40S A brownish grey, which is of the deepest 
colour in the Pupilary Ring 1899 Allbutds hysi, Med, VI, 
B36 The pupillary diameter is subject to a considerable 
range of variation 

Pupillate Alsopupilate. 

[ad. niod.L,/»Jj?7/«^ttf, f. pupilla Pupil 2j 

-ATE 2 2.] « PUPILLED. 

1858 Maynp Expos, Lex, Pfipillatus, applied to the 
wings of birds and of butterflies when they present circular 
bpots of divers colouis, lepresenting .an eycj and in the 
centre of which exists a black spot resembling a pupil , 
papillate 

tPu'piUate, v Obs, [i L. phpiUdre 

+ -ATEd] wtr (Seequot.) So f Pupillo man 
[L, p7lpilldjheni\, one who ones like a peacock* 
x6s 3 CocxcRAif, Pupillaie, to cry like a Peacocke. z6oo 
Nashc Summers lad IVtll Wks. (Grosait) VI. 132 This 
Pvpilloman m the fooles coate shall haue a cast of martins, 
& a whiffe. 

Pupilledi pupiled (pw 7 'pild), a, [f. Pupil 
sbl^ + “ED Having a central spot in the ocellus 
resembling a pupil ; pupillate. 
x8io G. Samoupllc Eniomol, Compand, 421 Noctna 
fuputata. The pupilled Dart. 1895 AG Butler in Pwr, 
Zool 60c. 19 Mar 254 Small ocelli,, touched with black, and 
pupilled with blue. 

PupillesB 1 , 2 ; see Pupil r^.i, 2 
Fupillizei pupilize (pi?? piloiz), ». [f L. 
pfipm-us Pupil r^ri+-iZE,] 777 / 7 *. vixi^tians. To 
teach a pupil or pupils; to take pupils; to 
' coach’. Hence Pu'pillizinjr vbl, sb, and ppl, a. 
xSaa J Power Lei to y,Lynes 17 Jan. in Pairs IVks 
(1828) Vlll. 634 He still continues at Clare Kali, and has 
been much engaged in pupillizing (as they call it at C ). 1^4 
J T Hewlett Pas sons ^ W xin, Private pupilising was 
m vogue at that penod. 1856 J. H. Npwman Callista viu. 
65, 1 am his bully, and shall pupilize him some day. 

Pupillometer (pi^iV'm/'tui). [f, 1., pupilla 
Pupil sb"^ + -o)mexeb. J An instrument for measur- 
ing the size of the pupil of the eye, So PuplUo*- 
metry, the measurement of the pupil of the eye. 
x8m Billings Nat, Afed, Diet,, Pupillotnetsr. 1899 Nature 
18 May 72/1 Method for rapidly measuring the dimensions 
of small objects independently of their distance. Applica- 
tion to pupillometiy and to laryngometiy. 

tPupil-mo'ncer. Obs, [f. Pupil Mon- 
ger,] One who makes it his business to take pupils ; 
esp, a tutor at Cambndge University. 

a j66x Fuller Worthies, Norihampt, (i66s) ir. 291 He 
[J Preston] was the greatest Pupil-monger in England in 
mans memory «x7oo B. E. Did, Cant, Crew, PuplL 
mongers, tutors at the Universiues, that have many Pupils, 
and make a Penny of them, X773 W. Cole in Peacock 
Siai Cambndge (1841) App A 1 My learned Friend, Mr. 
Farmer, Fellow and Pupilmonger of Emanuel College, 

So t Pu'pH-morng’erlng* vbl, sb, 

1833 WoRDsw. Lei, 17 June in Chr. Wordsw. Mem, (xSgj) 
II. 264 You aie at an age when the blossom of the mind 
are setting, to make fruit; and the practice of pupil-monger- 
ing IS an absolute blight for this process 

Fn^ilsliip (pi/^'pnjip), [f. Pupil sbJ + -ship ] 

1. Ihe condition or position of being a jmpil. 

1^1 Marbpck da, Notts 6x6 The Church of Israel was 
vnder the lawe„vnto the time of Chi 1 st, when she waxed 
strong, and thenhir pupilship ended, 1879 W. Senior Traiu 
^ Trout in Antipoefes {1880)8^ To-day you commence your 
pupilship to me. 1892 Bath Neivs 2 Dec, 6/3 Time was 
when pupilship at this school was by nomination, 

2 A fund for the education of a pupil : see quot. 
,i86x J. E. Philipps //fwfr/i. Pupils 10 We require in addi- 
tion to these missionary studentships, what I would call 
inissionary pupilships— means for supporting and educating 
lads, in the time mceevenmg between School and College, 

^pil teacher (pi77'pn,tPtJsi). A boy or 
girl preparing to be teacher, who spends part 
of the period of prellminaty education in ^ploy- 
ment as a teacher in an elementary school tinder 
the supervision of the head teacher^ and con- 
currendy receives general education either from 
him or m some place of higher education. 

The systp was wtroduced into England from Holland in 
I839-4o^ the pupil tethers being ongin^ly bound as 
apprenti^, a plan which came to an end after 1870. The 
system has undergone many changes; its history up to 
1907 is told at length in a Alentorandumoti the history and 


prospects oj 

of Education m that year. 

No. 3, 250 In the nwnrml school at Haarlem, certain of the 
most intelligent ^olam .were selected to be trained to 
the occupation ^of teachers. .Ihose pupil teachers would 
constsmtly ^uire a greater degree ofskUl and knowledge. 
i84fi AIih, Comm, Cowie. Edue, nt De&, To cany into 
execution the ^nute of the Committee of Council on 
education of the a^h day of August 1846, respecting the 
Apprentic^hm of Pupil Teachers. (In the Minute of 
25 Aug. called’ Apprentices'’.] 1858 J. Payn Foster Brothers 
X, The plan of pupil teachem was then in its infency, i86x 
M. Arnom Fop, Edue, France 108 PupH-teachera-tbe 
J iiwtroction, whose Instttuttoo ts 

the ^nd ment of our Engli^ State system, and its chief 

& W SeV ^ wd tcMKdies 

\attnb,, 2 Apf^^eacheriysicm, etc.; pupil- 
teaohoT oeutvoi a central insdtation where die 
pupil-teachers of a town « locaKty may receive 
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PUPPETRY. 


PUPIL-TBAOHERDOM. 

their general education. (Introduced as * Centrai 
Classes^ about 1874 , much developed 1888-98 ) 
1897 Datfy News 13 Jan, 5/3 A Committee to inquiie into 
the working of the pupil teacher system in England and 
Wales. xQoa WeHm Gttz, 14 Apr. a/2 It should be noted 
that the London School Board have just had surcharged the 
cost of their pupil teacher training-centres, 1906 J)afly 
Chron 29 Nov. 6/6 A compulsoiy subject for pupil-teacher 
candidates. 1907 IVesim, Gas, 22 July 2/1 There are, at 
this moment, some 20,000 pupil teachers, of the ages x6 to 
x8, attending institutions called pupil-teacbeis' centies 
1907 Memo on PuptUTeeicJier sysi l? 50 Obviously it 
would not be possible to drop the Pupil Teacher system as 
a somce for the supply of adult teachers. 

H ‘ Pupil teacher ’ in MiUon : see Pupil 3 n, 
Plence Pupll-tea*o3i6Xdom, the body or institu- 
tion of pupil-teachers; Pupil- tea'olieirsliiPi the 
post or office of a pupil-teacher ; PuplUtea’chevy* 
the work or position of a pupil-teacher. 

2903 IPesim, Cr(( 3 * 26 June 3/1 How can yon complain 
about the teachcis now that we've opened *pupxl-teaclier- 
dom to all alike ? 1876 T, Harov JSf/teiieria (i 8 go) 122 If I 
could not get a *pupil-teachership in some London school. . 

I could stay with you and be governess to Georgina and 
Myitle. W, Is, Hbnlcy Pieivs 4* Pev, (1892) 132 Her- 
self [George Eliot], too, has been variously described as 
* Apdtheosis of *l»upil Teachery 
IIRupiparaCpiwprpar^i), JSniopi [mod. 
L., neutei pi. of piipipar-us bringing forth pupae 
(f. parSre to bung forth).] A division of Dtptera 
in which the young are born in, or ready to pass 
into, the pupal slate. Also called Nymphipara, 
X87A Luqbock Orig^ 4 Met, Ins, iii, 41 The case of tho 
so called Pupipara not constituting a true excq^tion. sB;B 
Bkll Gegenoftnt^s Comp Anat, 239 The complete fusion of 
the vential chord into one somewhat long knot, in the para- 
sitic Pupipara. 

Hence Puplparous (pixipi paros) a,y of or pei- 
tainmg to the PuHpara\ producing or bringing 
forth young alreacly advanced to the pupal state. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sr. EnUuiol, Ill.xxix. 6^ Pnpiparous^ con- 
tinuing in the matrix of the mother during the larva state, 
and coming forth in that of////a^ XS34, 1844 [see Nympiii- 
PAROUs]. x8;;6 W, Clark Van der Hoa/ews Zool, I 311 
PupmaiouB insects suck the blood of mammals and birds. 
||lPupivora(pi«pi’v6r3 ,), jA//. Bniom, [mod 
L, neuter pi. of pfipivor^s devouring pupae 1 A 
division ofhymenopterous insects containing those, 
such as the Ichneumon (lies, which deposit their 
eggs in the larvae of other insects, chiefly Leptdo- 
ptera. Hence Pu’plvore [as in F.],^a member of 
the Pupwora \ Pupivorous (piwpi voras) <2., of or 
pertaining to the Pupwora , devouring tlie pupae 
of other insects ; parasitic on pupae. 

The name Pupwora was introduced by Latreille 1806-9, 
as that of his second family of Hymenoptera. They 
correspond nearly to tho Entemephaga of Westwood. 

1836 Smart, Pupivorous x84« Brands Diet, 6 ct, etc,, 
Pu'pivores, Pupivora 

Fuple, obs. form of Pboplb, Pupil sh 2 
Puplieh(0, -is(e, -isli(e, etc.| obs. ffi Publish. 
Puplioke, -ik, -ique, obs. ff. Public. 

Pupoid (pi^'poid), CouoA [f Pupa + -oid.] 

» POPIPOBM a ; akin to the genus Pupa 
Fuppe ; see l?up a; obs. form of Poop 
Pnppet (p»'p6t), s^. Also 6 pupette, pnp- 
pette, 6-8 puppit, 7 pupet. [A later form of 
Poppet, q.v., which has lost some senses and 
developed others, and has generally a more con- 
temptuous connotation,] 

1 . A contemptuous term for a person (usually a 
woman) : cf. Poppet s^, i ; but in sense app. 
associated with a or 3 below: a dressed up ‘mere 
doll * or figure of a woman. 

X586 A. Day Secreiaty i. (1625] 69 If she be faire, 
then a spectacle togaxe on, if foule, then a simpring pup- 
pet to wonder on. t6ox DrairiWAw Heaven 39 
h it not a shame, that women, should make themselves 
such pictures puppets and peacocks as they do? x66i 
Evelyn Tymnnusit A Fregai newly nggd kept not half 
such a clatter in a storme^ as this Streamer did 

when the Wind was in his Shrouds, x8^ Scott fl M, 
Perth XV, A pretender .to the favour of the scornful pup- 
pet [Catharine]. X87X B Taylor PausniZp) I. vi. loa 
But tell me now, ye cursed puppets, Why do ye stir the 

*^r^*fi^Te (usually small) representing a human 
being; a child’s doll; *» Poppet 2. Withquot. 

1837, cf. Poppet sh, 2 b. Obs, or arch, 
tjSfiM Tornhr HerM ih 46 Xhc rootes are. .made like 
htie pttppettes and mammettes which come to be sold in 
England in boxes. 1583 Eates o/Cnsiofus D 


or Babies for Children the gioce vir *664 H nfoRE 

" . — . noted bow Lactantius com- 

to the little Puppets that 

with, and that the said Idols were 


Mysi,Jntq,\l, ii. xxi, Having . — 1 .1. . 

pared the Idols of the Heathen to .the httle Puppets that 


little Girls used to 
but great Puppets 
Spect No. soo 
vmen they are 


1 to play with, and that the said Idols were 
rats for old Fools to play with. 17x2 Addison 
Ftt The motbeily airs of my little daughters 


playing with their puppets* 1837 Barham 
Inzoh Lez, Scr, l tuch ^ Folkestyyi'htxet old you get 
tbu pretty doll ..? asked Susan, turning over the puppet 
1849 James Woodman ii, I looked upon it as a sort of doll 
ma puppet. 

f b. Contemptuously applied to an image or 
other material object which is worshipped; an 
idol; «« Poppet sb, 2c. Also/^. Ohs, 

xMS W Watreman Fardlo Facions n. x. 215 Thei [Tar- 
tarw make theim selues litle pupettes of silke or of felte, 
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j,and do them muche reuerence. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav 56 At each end [of the tomb] was placed a Puppet or 
Paged t^rotect it 1664 [see 2] iSag Colcridce Si^ll 
Leavesy Tomhless Epttaphy The hollow puppets of a hollow 
age, Ever idolatrous, and changing ever Its worthless idols. 
8. A human figure with jointed limbs, moved by 
means of strings orwnes; esp one of the figures 
in a puppet-show ; a marionette , = Poppet sb, 3, 
1338 Elvot Dzei , GestecvIaUry he thatpJayith with pup- 
pettes 159X Spenser M Hnbberd 931 Like ns a Puppit 
placed in a play, Whose part once past all men bid take 
away. x6oa Shaics. Ham, iii 11 257, I could intexpret 
betweene you and >our loue if I could see the Puppets 
dallying 1667 Gale Cri Gentiles iv 61 They are but as 
your A niomata^ thobe artificial Machines or Images called 
Piippits. 17x2 ARBciiHNor yohn Bull i xii, You look like 
a puppet moved by clockwork 1 i8oa Paley Nat Ihtol, 
vn, (1819] 70 The adjustment of the wires and strings by 
which a puppet is moved. 

b. jig, A person (usually one set up m a 
l^rominent position) whose acts, while ostensibly 
his own, are suggested and controlled by another, 
= Poppet sh, 3 b, (Cf. 9 a, below.) 

[xSSo see Poppet sh 3 b.] 1592 Grecne Groat's JV, Wzi 

(1621) E IV, Those Puppets, that speake from our mouths, 
those An ticks gamisht in our colours 1622 Bacon Hen, VI I 
25 To make the people see that their Plantagenet was 
indeed but a puppit, or a Counterfeit. 1768 H. Walpole 
Ihst Doubts 8x He hoped by keeping the memory of Sim- 
nel's imposture, to discredit the tiue duke of York, asanother 
puppet, when ever he should leally appear 1841 Brown- 
ing Introd 194 God'i 
we 1867 Freeman Norm, c . , 
remained for some while a puppet i 

t o* A living peisonator in dramatic action ; an 
actor in a pantomime. Ohs, 
ai^* Grcbkb yas /P' Induct , Bohan What were those 
Puppjts that hopt and skipt about me year whayle [sere- 
while] 7 Ober My subiects. 1603 Shaks. Lear ii. 11 39 You 


Fair are come to hire our bouse,.. numberless Jack-pud- 
dings t the new motion men of Norwich, Op’ra Puppets 
[xBox Strutt Sporis 4 * Past, iii. it § 19 All the absurdities 
of the puppet show, except the discourses, are retained m 
the pantomimesj the diflerence consisting principally in the 
subbtitution of living puppets for wooden ones ] 
t4. A little dog ; a whelp; = Puppt i, 2. Ohs, 

1607 R C[arcw] tr Estiefmes World qf Wonders 147 
The great curres the litle puppets i6saGAULC^fl^j^m/r 
336 She leplied, Persa was dead ; meaning her whelp or 
puppet. 1688 R. Holme Annoury 11, ix. 183/2 Whelpes, or 
Puppits, are .whelped blind 

1 5 . = Poppet sb, 4, Obs, 

a 16x9 Flctchbr Wit without M , 11 li; A maide makes 
conscience of halfe a Crowne a weeke for pinnes and puppits 
6. A lathe-head; = Poppet sb 5. 
x68o Moxon Mech , Extre , Tumingl 207 Then set your 
Puppets, and wedge them tight up. x688 R Holme 
Armoury 35^3 Tbe Puppets, are the square peeces 

of wood which have the Iron Pinns in, upon which the 
work IS turned X83X J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 208 
Upon a strong table of wood .are fixed three cast iron pup- 
pets or uprights. 

1 7. Natti, (See quot.) (Cf, Poppet sb 6.) 

X794 Rigfftng^Saamwiship I 8 Screwsy bed or barrel, 
for laising the heads of large masts. are made of elm, and 
consist of two puppets, a bed, and a sole 1 the puppets are 
four feet nine incnes long, have their lower parts lound. ., 
and are cut with a screw; their .head, is larger, and is 
either eight-square or round. 

+ 8 A pupa. (Employed to render Du. popken,') 
x 6 jo Phil Trans, aojq (Acet. of Swammerdam's Hisl, 
Insect GenerahSyXltxechty iddglThemanner how the Worms 
and Caterpillars turn into Puppets [Swammerdam 24, De 
maner op welke de Wurmen ende de Rupsen in Popkens 
veranderenl. x753 Chambers Cycl, Supp, sv. Puppets., 
the name given D^wammerdam to the nymphae of animals, 
which he distinguishes from the chfysali&es by this simple 
name, calling these thegiltpuppetSy from their golden colour. 
9. atirib, and Comb, a Appositive (in senses 
3 and 3 b) : That is a puppet, lit, and fig , ; man- 
aged by the will of another. 

a x68o Butler Rem (1759) IL 196 He is but a Puppet 
Saint, that moves he knows not how xyxs Rowe Lady 
y. Grey iv. i, Iheir puppot queen reigns here x8x9 Cole- 
ridge Biog Lit, xxiu. 286 She very much reminds us of 
those puppet-heroines, for whom the showman contiives 
to dialogue without any skill in ventriloouism 1855 
Macaulay HtsU Eng xiii III. 299 Scotland would have 
been a smaller Poland, with a puppet sovereign, a turbulent 
diet, and an enslaved people ^ , 

b. General attnb. uses and Combs, (chiefly m 
sense 3); *of a puppet or puppets’, as puppet* 
hotfyy ’ 4 ramay fight, -landy -maker, -mover, 
-prompter, -stage, -string, -teacher , -theatre, -work ; 

adv. ; puppet-man, -master, 
the manager of a puppet-show. Also Puppet- 
show, Puppbx-valvb, etc. 

1870 G Meredith Odes Fr, Hist, (1898) 62 What silly 
♦puppet-bodies danced on strings. x8ox Strutt Sports ^ 
Past, HI. u § 19 The subjects of the *puppet dramas were 
formerly taken (rom some well known and popular stones. 
1827 Blackw Mag, 265 The dolls threw stones behind them, 
and other dolls forthwith arose to people ^puppetland. x6x x 
CoTGR., PoupetieTy a babe-maker, or *puppet-maker X73X 
Swift Sirepkon Chios 285 From yonder ♦puppet man in- 
quire, Who \risely hides his wood and wire. 1630 B. Jonson 
New Inn V, v, (1631) 96 Fidlers, Rushers, ♦Puppet-masters, 
Juglers 174s Fielding Tom Jones xii. vi. The landlady . 
fell foul on both her husband and the poor ♦puroet-mover. 
17BX CowpER Retirement 3x2 With Umbs of Bntish oak 


and^nerves of wire, And wit that ♦puppet-pronnpters m^ht 
inspire. 1594 Nashe Terrors o/Nigkt Wks. (Grosart) III. 
236 Conies some superBuous humour of ours.. and erects a 
♦puppet stag& or some such ridiculous idle childish inuen- 
tion 1842 R, Miall in Nonconf II. 857 [The human 
undeistanding] is destined to higher ends than to be a sort 
of *puppet.striug in the hands of state ecclesiastics, i6oa 
Dekkcr Satnoni, 93 Hold, silence, the *puppet-teacher 
speakes. 1871 B. Ttausa Faust (1875) I 224 ITie rude trans- 
portable *pupper theatres in which Goethe fiist saw Faust 
represented ^ ax68o Butler ifew. (1759)1 xoaTh’are very 
Men, not 'IhingsThat move by *Puppet-woik and Springs 
Hence f Pu ppet v,, (a) intr, to play the puppet 
(sense i or 3 c) ; {F) trans, to dress like a puppet 
(? sense 1) ; Pu'ppetdom, Fu'ppethood, Pu ppet- 
Ism {fzonce-wds,), the condition of a puppet (sense 
3 b) ; Puppe tioal a,, pertaining to a puppet. 

cx6am Fletcher & Massinger Trag Bamaveli 11. 11, 
Good Ladies, no more Councells This is no tune to *puppet 

A .. ..i:. Whom tlfy fond 

n silken weeds 

^ ^ ^aryWoUetonecr'sRtghisWmi, 

Introd 23 Not to substitute for the old sham sensibility of 
♦puppetdom the new sham sexlessness of emancipation. 1885 
6 at. Rev 19 Sq?t. 369/2 The dethronement or reduction to 
♦puppethood ofnative dynasties W59 Cm^l. Let^vnler 
(ed 6} 225 My Punch (to use a ♦puppetical expression) 
s8ox Ld Campbell Apr va Ltje ^ Corr (xB8x) I. 69 
The intimacy between himTAddington] and Pitt continues 
as great as ever, and no doubt of his ♦puppetism any longer 
remains. x8x8 Cobbett Pol, Reg, XXXllL xso It was 
then.. that the idea of puppetism came into bis mind. 

Fu'ppet-clack. [Cf. Clack sh, 5,] « Pup- 
pet-valve, 

X744 Desaguliers ExPer Phtlos II 472 If the Steam is 
stion^r than you want, it may lift up the Valve, and go 
out. This IS commonly call’d the Puppet Clack xfiap R, 
Stuart Aneed Steam Engines I. 1B8 The return of the 
water is prevented^by the usual means of a puppet-clack, 
or valve 1844 Cxw/ Engtn 4 Aick, yml Vll. 275/2 Stop 
the engine, open the puppet clack, and fill the boiler. 

Puppet-bead, variant of Poppet-head, 
Pxpppetisll, a, rare Also 6 popetish. [f. 
Puppet sb, -f -ish^,] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a puppet. (Cf, Pupjpet 2 b.) 

1550 Bald Image Both Ch, ii. Hiv, Hohe water makyng, 
for procession and sensinge wytb other Popetish gaudes 
i6ao Shelton Qmv, ii. xxvi 174 He began to raine strokes 
vpon the Puppetish Moonsme, ouertnrowing some, and 
beheading otheis. 

t !Pil*ppetly, a, Obs, tare Also 6 popetly, 
puppitly. [f as prec, -h -LV 1 ] =» prec. 

e 1350 Bale K Johan (Camden) 17 You, Clargy, With 
your latyne howrs, sainonyes, & popetly playes, X576 
Fleming tr Cams Dogs w Arb Gamer III 267 This 
puppitly and peasantly cur [the Spaniel gentle], 1653 
Gauden Hteiasp 448 Puppetly Idols lately consecrated to 
vulgar adoration. 

Fil‘ppet-play, sb. Also 7 poppet-play 

1. A play or dramatic performance acted by 
means, or with the aid, of puppets ; usually with 
dialogue spoken by a concealed person or persons. 

x599,Hashe Lenten Stuji Wks (Grosart) V 292 My 
inuectiue hath relation to such as count ai Artes puppet- 
playes, and pretty rattles to please children, in comparison 
of their confused Saibarous lawe. x6xoB. Jonson 1 li, 

And blow vp gamster, after gamster, As they doe crackers, in 
a puppet-play. 1633 R[ogers] Treat, Sacraments i. 131 
They make a mere apish Pageant and Poppet play of this 
Sacrament 17x2 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 11 v, What he lost 
to sharpers, and spent upon country dances and puppet- 
plays. 18^ Marsden Early Purii, xii, 339 Every stage, 
every table, every puppet play scoffed at the puritans 

2 . The playing or acting of puppets. 

xMx Nashe Pref, Sidney's Asir, ^ btella in G. G, Smith 
Elh, Cni Ess, (1904) II. 223 Let not your surfeted sight, 
new come from such puppet play, think scorne to turn aside 
into this Theater of pleasure. xSfo Whittier CalcI tn 
Boston 21 Of your spectral puppet play I have traced the 
cunning wires. 

Hence Pu*ppet-play v, {nonce-wd,) trans,, to 
bnng or drive by means of puppet-play or jugglery. 

X649 Trag, MasseneUo 75 Do you not see yourselves 
puppet-plaid into a new war i 
Pu'ppet-play.er. Also 6-8 poppot-. [f. 
Puppet sb, + Plaveb,] fa. A performer in a 
pantomime (pbs,), b. One who manages or 
exhibits a puppet-play, 

* 53 * Huloet, Puppet plater, CtreulaioTy Gestieulaior 
X644 Evelyn Diary 3 Feb , The Isle du Palais.. .The front 


the Fingei of the Poppet-Pla^r. ymi,yu, 

124 Haly, the native land of modem puppetry, must , 
at a very early period have sent her puppet-players abroad. 

So Fa*ppet-pla7 Ingitbe performance of puppet- 
plays. 

Puppetry (pzi*p6tri). Also 6 popatrye, 
popetry(e,-ie, ^puppettpy. [f. Puppet + -by.] 
1. Mimic action or representation as of puppets ; 
masquerade, mummery; false semblance, make- 
believe; artificial or unreal action; spec,^ aj^lied 
to idolatrous or superstitious observances (in 16th c. 
often in form popetry, widi pUy on popery), 

X528 Tindald Ohed. Chr Man, Dufy of KmgSy 53 b, Let 
not cure most holy father make them no moare dronken 
with vayne names, with cappes of mayntenaunce, and like 
babels, as it were popetry for children 1530 — Answ 
More Wks. (1573) aw/i No dumme popetrie or sunerstitious 
Mabometrie, but signes of the testament of God. 1549 
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Latimer Ploughen (Arb ) 30 The Deuyl his office is to 
hinder religion ^to teach al kynde of popetrie. 1644 Evelyn 
htary 34-5 Dec , ITie pupet^ in the Church of the Minerva 
[in Rome! representing the Nativity, X7P4 Coleridge 
Munngs 333 Whoe’er Tom with mild sorrow from the 
victor's car And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse On 
that blest tnumph 1873 Swinburne Ess ^ Sitid. (X875) 55 
Preconcerted pathos and puppetry of passion done to ordei 

2 . Puppet-play ; debased ^amatic action, 

16x3 Ch afman RtVmBttssy D'Amhots 1. Cj b, Nay, we must 
now haue nothing brought on Stagey Buthuppetry, and 
pide ridiculous Antickes, 1651 Biggs New Dtsp § 353 The 
pageantries and puppetries of Bartbolmew F^re. 1857 [see 

PUPPET-rLAYCR], 1879 SwiNBURNE (1895)182 

Remove[lago}. and we have but the etemalandvulgar figures 
of jealousy and innocence, newly vamped and veneered and 
padded and patched up for the stalest purposes of puppetry. 
+ 8. * Get-Up* or dress as of a puppet Obs. 

XS99 Marstoh Sco Vdlame m. vul ai6 Now doth the 
body led bysenceless will .Raue, tallce Sdely as’twere some 
deity Adorning female painted puppetry X638 Ford Lady's 
TrieU ii. 1, With this language, Bold man of arms, shalt 
win upon her, doubt not, Beyond all silken puppetry. 

4 . Something compared to a puppet or set of 
puppets, raise or pretended divinities. 

i6xe Healey SL Aug. Ctiie cf God iv iL iS7 The true 
God did vouchsafe them [the Romans] that increase of their 
EmpirCi when their own puppettnes \hvi gtios deos ^ulant} 
never did them a penyworth of good 
b. An unresti or artificial character in literary 
fiction; a set of such characters. 

i8sa EUa Ser. r, Arttf» Comedy Last Cert/, What 
was it to you if tbat.,half-reality the husband was over- 
reached by the puppetry— or the thin thing .was persuaded 
it was dymg 01 a plethory? 188$ G Meredith Diana 1, 
A great modern writer groaned over his puppetry, that he 
dared not animate them .with the fires of positive brain- 
stuff. 1898 WesiPh Gaz, 29 Sept, 3/1 Fully furnished with 
the stajge properties and puppetry of a Highland romance, 
but, .singularlydestitute of romantic atmosphere and colour, 

pu ppet-sliow. Also 7 poppit-, 8 poppet-, 
[f PaBPBT sb, 5+ Show jA] A show, displ^, or 
exhibition of puppets ; esp, a dramatic perioim- 
ance with or of puppets , a puppet-play. 

1650 Hubbert Pul Farmalify 13S The devil may buy his 
soul for a Poppit-shew x66x Pepys Diaay 7 Sept , Here 
was ^Bartholomew Fayre’, with the puppet^howe, acted 
to-day. 1709 Steele TaiUr No 16 F 2 Prudentia had 
bespoice on the same Evening the Poppet-Show of The 
Creation of the World, 18x8 Scott Let xo Sept., I would 
much sooner write an opera for Punch's puppet-show 
x8^7 Hawthorne Eng Noie-Bks, (1870) IL 351 , 1 aw a 
fair, with puppet-shows, booths of penny actors, merry- 
go-rounds, clowns boxers. 

oUirtib, 1743 'EizxJOtHQ Miss Lucy tn Town (1762) 180 You 
must strip yourself of your poppet-shew dress 1749 — 
Tom yones xii vi. The puppet-show man ran out to punish 
his Merry Andrew, 

Hence Pn ppet-sliow-er, FTt^ippet-slLowntan, 
a man who exMbits or manages a puppet-show. 

^Dancers, Poppet Shewei ‘i, 
bowman at a 


347 Tumbler^ hand-organists, puppet-showmen,., and all 
such vagrant mirth-makers. 

Pu'ppet-valve. Also poppet-valve, [f. 
PoppBT fA + Valve ; m allusion to its move- 
ment,] A disk valve which is opened by being 
bodily lifted from its seat, not by turning upon a 
hinge. Earlier called Ziff A 

1839 [see PuppET-cLACicJ. xBfiiin W ebster. 1874 Raymond 
Statist Mines 4- Mining 41 The enf^nes are fitted with 
puppet-valves and ^cioss variable cut off*, which is worked 
by the enrineer. 1887 D A Low Machine Draw» (1892) 
X08 Sketches showmg the construction of a conical metal 
lift or puppet valve and seating 1890 Cesit Diet , Popj^eL 
ttak/et same as Puppet-valve* 

t V Obs, rare, [f Puppy sb + -pt.] 

trans. To make a pwpy of; to befool. 

1843 Howell Tvtelve Treaty (i66x) 01 Never was there a 
poor people so purblinded and Puppiiled, if 1 may say so, 
as 1 nnde them to be, 1660 — Parfy of Beasts 29 Never 
any who did fool and puppiiie themselfs into such a perfect 
slavery and confusion. 

tPu'ppUy, ft Obs, [f, as prec. + -ltI.] 
Characteristic of a puppy ; puppy-like, 

1683 T, Flatman Heraaiius Ridens No 67 (1713) II, 16B 
He has found out anewTory Popish-PJot upon his Puppdy 
Courant j some body or other, if he don't he, made his 
Printer tipsie. 174B Richardson Clarissa Wk& 1883 VL 
355 This impertinent heart is more troublesome to me than 
my conscience., .1 shall he obliged to hoarsen my voice and 
roughen my character, to keep up with its puppily dancings. 
X79S R. Cumberland First Loot m But Theat XVIIL 46, 
I wish you would.. not insult my ears with that puppily 
word honour, rr .r 

fPu'pplng, obs, var. Pippin 2 (early mod.I)u. 


^7 Mimsheu Ductor 9783 A pupping apple or Pippin. 

Pupp]icli(e, -iBCe, -lacSite, obs ff. Publish, 
t Fu'pprella. Ohs,rartr\ [f. uext+-BEL: 
cf. cockeru, pickerel^ A little puppy, 

1583 Stocker Civ VFarres Lowe C, lu. 130 Gentlewomen 
were driuen to eate their little pupprelles, in whom before 
they took great pleasure. 

Pttppy (p»*pi), sb. Also 5'-6popi(e, 6pup(p)ee, 
0-7 puppie. [Corresponds in foim, and, to a cer- 
tain extent m sense, to F. poup^e (in 13th c. popest 
Littrd) adoll, a woman likened to adoll as a dressed- 
up inanity, a lay figure used m dressmaking or as a 
butt in shooting , also, contextually, a playtlyng, 


hobby, toy (e. g. f/ sn fait sa poupii)^ whence app. 
in Eng. * a dog used as a plaything, a toy dog , a 
sense unknown to French, The doll* and woDian* 
senses of F poupie are usually repiesented in Eng. 
by Puppet sb i, 2, But puppet zA\Apuppy aie not 
always distinct , puppet (sense 4) was in early use 
synonymous puppy (sense i or 2), and in dia- 
lects puppy is still widely used in the sense of/«/- 
pet^ esp \si pitppy-shoiv for puppet-show 

F. poupte has no cognate form in the other Romanic langs. j 
it appears to have been an anomalous French formation on 
the stem of Romanic pufp^a for L pfPa girl, doll, puppet, 
but the use of L. and Rom h. in such a sense is 
apparently unparalleled ] 

tl. A small dog used as a lady’s pet or play- 
thing , a toy dog Obs, 

X486 Bh St Allans fivb,Smale ladies popis that beere a 
way the flees, xsxg Horman Pulg, ejj Lytel popies, that ser- 
ueth for ladies, weere sumtyme bellis, sumtyme colers ful of 
prickis for tbeyr defence. i54aUDALL Apoph 1 cxl. 

Of doggues there ben dtuerse sortes. There ben litle minxes, 
or pupees that ladies keepe in their chaumhers..to playe 
withafl. Ibid, II. xvm. 271 When he sawe m Roome 
straungiers eax^e young puppees in their armes to plaie 
withal. XS76 Fleming tr. Casus' Eng, Dogs Sui, Of the 
Spaniel gentle, Melitoeus. These puppies the smaller 
they he, the more pleasure they prouoke, x6ss Capel 
Teniations 15 A foolish woman may in hei^foohsh affection 
dote upon a puppy more than on her gold 

2 . A young dog, a whelp. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent iv. iv. 3 One that I brought vp of 
a puppy one that I sau'd from drowning, when three or 
fours of 1 


his blinde brothers and sisters went to it, 1598 — 

Merry iii. v. ii c 1680 £arl Dorset To Edw. Howard 
on Jus plays 30 And though 'tis late if justice could be 
found, Thy pli^, hke blind born puppies, should be 
di own'd, 1774 Goldsm, Hist (1776) III, 
than a month tb 


, 302 In less 


iie puppy begins to use all its senses. 1858 
Youatt Dogxni, 348 A bitch that was often brought to my 
house was suckling a litter of puppies, 
b. By extenaon, A yonng seal ; « Pup sb,^ 2, 
1890 in Cent, Diet 

8. Applied to a peison as a term of contempt ; 
especially, in modern use, a vain, empty-beaded, 
impertinent young man ; a fop, a coxcomb. 

In quot. a 1613 perh. = T.poupte a lay figure or dressed- 
up person. 

x^ Pappe w Hatchet in Lyly's Wks, (zgo2) 111 . 404 
Fappe with an hatchet for such a puppie G Harvey 
Trimming Nashe 1 To the polypragmaticall . Puppie 
Thomas Nashe «x 6 i 30 vEBBURYj 4 «/z/&, 4 tf (1638) 179 There 
IS a confederacy between him and his clothes, to be made a 
puppy. CX645 Howell Lett (1650) IV vu. 19 That opinion 
of a poor shallow-brain'd puppyi who [etc ]. 17x0 Swift 

yml, to Stella 14 Nov , Sir Richaid Cox, they say, is sme 
of going over lord chancellor, who is as arrant a puppy as 
ever eat bread 1738 — /*<?/ ConversaU 110, I did a veiy 
foolish thing yesterday, and was a great Puppy for my 
Pams. 1748 Chesterf Lett, (1774) I 342, I should be a 
most affected puppy if 1 did so. X83X Lincoln Herald 
vj June 3/6 There are only two classes amongst street 
smokers— namely puppies and blackguards 1849 
M CLOCK Ogilmes 11. A clever, sensible young man ; has no 
conceit about him like the puppies of our day. 

t b. Applied to a woman in sense of F. poupie : 
a (mere) doll, Ohs, 

X594 Nashe Vnfort Tram, 42 Who .hath no wittie, hut a 
clownish dull fiegmatike puppie to his mistres, 
fo. Applied to women in various figurative 
senses from i or 2, Obs, 

XS93 Greene Hee ^ Slue Conny-Caicker Wks. (Grosart) 
X, 24X Holding such Maidens as were modest, fooles, and 
such as were not, as wilfully wanton as my selfe, puppies, 
ill brought vppe and without manners. t6aa snaPt Ret, 
fr Parnass i, vu 471 You light skirt starre$..By glomy 
light perke out your doutfull heads: But when Don 
Phoebus showes his flashing snout, You are skie puppies 
r* e lesser dog-stais] straight your light is out, 
URQUKART Rahclats in, xxxiv. Other such like Queanish 
flui ting Harlots . and such like Puppies [Fr, ielles rnasiines^ 
4 i fSL, ^ PoppETj 2, Puppet 2, Obs 
1859 Torriano Jt^Eng, Diet ^ Pupa a childs babby, 
puMy, or puppet to play withal. 

p. A noi tn and east country equivalent of Puppet 
sb, 3 j see Eng, Dial Diet, 

5 . A white bowl or buoy used m the hemng- 
fisheiy to mark the position of the net nearest the 
fishing-boat {fient, Diet,), 

6. aitrib, and Comb , as puppy*clumsvness^ *cup 
(see Cup sb, 2 b), -hunting, -pertness, -ptciure, 
-play, -stage, stake, style*, puppy-like, -looking 
adjs. ; puppy-biHouit, a finer kind of dog-biscuit \ 
puppy-drum, a young or small-sized drum-fish ; 
puppy-fish, a name of the angel-fish, Squatina 
Angelas ) puppy-god, a puerile divinity ; puppy- 
headed a , stupid ; puppy-love {contemptuous) * 
cf. calf-love j puppy-peeping a , looking with 
half-closed eyes like a puppy, + puppy-snatch, 
a snare, puppy walker, one who takes hound- 
puppies to ‘ Walk * ; so puppy walking \ puppy- 
water, the urine of a puppy, formerly used as a 
cosmetic 

xfeS F, Anstey XyTW 4* Lancet xi, ni Ought a schipperice 
to nave meat? Mine won't touch *puppy biscuits. 1843 
YouA^ Dog 1 6 The characteristic •puppy-clurasineas of 
their limbs. n 35 It seems to be agreed that no dog 

twelve inches in length sre gaught m set nets m the shoal 


waters of Pamlico Sound about Hatter^ . They a^ called 
'^puppy drum’ by the natives 1883 Day Gt Nmi, 

n 327 Rlnna squatina. Names,— Angel-fish, . . Fiddle-fish, 
from Its shape Puppy'fish. x6io Healey Si, Aitg, Cttteof 
Godiv XXXIV. 19s They were brought up without any of 
these *puppy.gods helpes Isine tot diis PuenUbus\, 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen IV, ir. iv. X07 A tame Cheater, hee* you 
may stroake him as gently, as a »Puppie Gieyhound. x6xo 
- Temp II. 11. 159, I shall laugh my selfe to death at 
this *puppi-headed Monster. X70* Mb«?, Centlivre Bitsie 
Body II. II, Let me catch you no more *Puppy-hunting 
about my Doors. 1839 King L^mld Lei, to Q Vtci, m 
Daily News 10 Feb. (1899) 5/7 Without that *puppy.like 
affectation which is so often found with young gentlemen 
of rank, 1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmoni III. 256 The 
♦puppy-loolcing animal who came with her, 1907 Black 
Cat June 4 He adored her with all the fatuous idolatry of 
♦puppy love. 1895 G. Meredith Amazing Marriage xvi, 
[A pnre fighter] sat on the knee of a succouring seconder, . 
‘*pum)y-peeping, inconsolably comforted. 1705 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Tales Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 3^ With *puppy- 
pertness, pretty pleasant png, x^a J. Smyth Searron., 
Travesty 2nd Bk Vngtrs jEneis 10 So he by either 
means might catch Us Trojans in a ^Puppy^natch. 1856 
‘Stonehenge’ Brit, Sports i. m. iv. §2, 174/* Those 
who do not care for *puppy stakes. 1880 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/7 Four dogs are now left in for the Puppy 
Stakes. 1887 Field 27 Aug. 2P2/2 The toast ‘Success to 
fox-hunting, and the *puppy walkers of England’. 1900 
Daily News June 8/4 The events of the Imnting man's 
year, beginning with *puppy*walking, the training of the 
hunter, and cub-hunting, im Sbdley Bel/am, i Wks 1722 
II 93 You spend it him in Coach-hire, -^Puppy^water and 
Paint, every day of your Life. 1730 Swift M/sc,, Lady's 
Diessmg Room, With Puppy-water, Beauty's Help, Dia- 
till’d from Tripsey’s dailing VVhelp 
Hence {nonce-wds,) Pu’ppycide, the killing of a 
puppy or puppies; Pu'ppyese, a female puppy 
(sense 3). 

X791 Bon Ton M<^, Mar., Title-p, 2, x. Portrait of a 
Modem Puppy, 2 Portrait of a Modem Puppeyess, 1885 
Pall Medl G, 5 July 9/2 It is to be hoped that the crime 
ifpuppycide may be checked. 

Puppy P* pr®®* sM tranS, 


To bring forth puppies ; to whelp, litter ; to pup. 
X589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 83 Bitches that puppie In 
hast bring forth blind whelpes. x6ox Holland IHiny II 
355 A young whelpe, .such an one as the bitch puppied the 
"" A Lovell tr. Thevemt's Trav, i, 51 


X736 Bailey (folio), Pup, 


same morning. 1687 A . 

A Bitch that had newly puppied. 
to bring forth puppies, to puppy. 

Pu'ppy-doff. A chilcrs M'ord for PuFPY^^, i, 2. 
XM5 Shaks John ij, 1. 460 Here’s a large mouth., That,. 
TaTkesasfamiliariyofroaung Lyons, As maids of tbirteene 
do of puppi-dogges. x66i4 Butler Hud, 11, iii. 934 Of 
Monkeys, P^py-Dogs, and Cats, xyoa S, Parker^ tr. 
Cicerds De Fimbus iv, 262 A Puppy-Dog, that's wltliin a 
few Hours of the Age of Seeing, is os blind as another that's 
newly whelp'd. xBjk Jowbtt Plato (ed. 2} 111 , 428 Like 
puppy -dogs, they delight to pull at all who come near them. 
1 1 b. Puppy-dog water -pippy-waier (Puppy 6 ). 
X663-4 PEPYsDrewy 8 Mar, up with some little discon- 
tent with my wife upon her saying that she bad got and 
used some puppy-dog water, being put upon it by my Aunt 
Wight,, who hath a mipd. .to get some for her ugly face. 

PHppydom (pu'pidam). [f. Puppy sh, -dom.] 

a. *= PUPPYHOOD. D. Puppies collectively, 

1857 Kbade White Lies iii, Ttie fate of this is to outgrow 
his puppydom, and bean average man. X89X Hannah Lynch 
G, Meredith 5 The bites and barks of literary puppydom at 
his heels. x8^ Wesim, Gaz, ao SepL 9/1 Mrs; B... nurses 
them through all the troubles of puppydom to old age. 
PnypyluK id (pzi'pllmd). [f. as prec* -i- -hood.] 

1 . The state of being a puppy (sense 2) ; the early 
period of a dog’s life. 

X7SO Coventry Pompey LU, r. til (X785) 11/2 The puppy- 
hood of little Pompey, 1848 J Mills Life Fexhonud i, 
When 1 was at walk at the home of my puppyhood, the 
hospitable farm-house. x88x G- Allen Eveluhonist at 
Large 185 When a dog has once 'been brought up from 
puppyhood under a master. 

2 . The quality or character of a puppy (sense 3). 
X849 C. Bronte Shirley xiv, That six feet of puppyhood 

makes a perpetually recurring eclipse of our friendship. 

Puppyish. [f. as prec. -h -iSH 1 J 

Of the nature or character of a puppy (sense 3). 

*775 Mmk. D'Arblay Early Diary, Lei 14 Apr., He Is 
conceited, self-sufficient, and puppyish. xBaS Blackw, Mag, 
XXIII 54 Your stage fops are to be. .silly in stays, 
puppyish in pantaloons. 

Puppyism (p»'piiiz’m)* [f. as prec, -f -iskJ 
The ^aracter, style, or manners of a puppy (sense 
3) ; impertinent conceit, affectation, * aide 
1784 New Spectator No 21, <5 There was a grand display 
of puppyism The front boxes were much crowded with 
beardless young fellows 1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family 
Btog, 11 . X23 The affectation and puppyism of literature 
are less tolerable and more ridiculous to^ the puppyism of 
all other puppies in the world. x86a Thackrray AcM, 
Philip xl, What do you know of him, with bis monstrous 
pi^yisin and arrogance? 

^paie, pupny, a nursery or playfnl alteration 
of Puffy ; cf, Beisy^ Popsy, 
x 6 xi C:oTGR , Chdm de damciselle, a popsie, little dqgge; 
Purl, dial, ^ Also 8 purr, [DE. in pur lambt 
of uncertain origin.] a. A ram or wether Iamb ; 
also pur-lamb, ^r-hog, b* irmrf, A male child, 
a boy. 

ci^.£LTOc£>A£xiL5Ny]neadcxiuumanlaaib.*p8et 
lamb sceal beon anwintxe pur lamb cisene and unwemme. 
A 1722 LmusJ 5 fau 3 .Glo».,iW- 4 «fflt 5 , nude lamb, 1767 Gross 
Promnc,Glost, s.v*, In Doxsetab^ a puir l^;nlfies 
also amalelamb. xSiyW. 
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lambs are sold Lo dealers, elc fiom Somerselshue,and other 
districts, where breedii^ flocks aie not so generally kepi as 
in the upland parts of Dorsetshire 1883 Sitmdard sz Apr. 
5/8 The lambs.. are nearly- all purs. x888 Elworthv W 
Scmersei Word’hk , PuYi a male lamb Seldom used in W 
Som., but IS the regular term in E. Som. and Dorset. Ratn 
or weihcr i& the common term m W S. 
t Pur \ puirr. Cards, Obs, [Ongiu unascer- 
tained.] A name given to the knave or Jack in 
the game of post and pair (see Post sb,^). Also 
aitrd), pur-ohop, pur-dog, ?a card whiwi would 
take the knave. 


xepa IstviMtdas v. li, Mine armes ore all armarie, gules, 
sables, azure, or, vert, pui, post, pare, &c xSx6 B. Jonson 
Masque CArisif/tas, Enter « . Post and Fair, with a pair- 
royal of aces in his hat, his garments all done ouerwith 
Pairs and Purs. /i£d,» ro&t and Pair wants his put-c)iops. 
and his pur dogs a x8i8 Davies fViiies Ptlgr, Wks. 1878 
II. ^8/z Some,hauiDg lost the double Paie and Post, Make 
their aduantaj^e on the Purrs they haue . Whereby the 
Winneis winnings all are lost^ Although, at best the other's 
hul a Knaue. 

Pur, obs, f. Poor, Porb, Purr, Pubre. 

Pur-, prefix. The usual AF, form of OF por-y 
pur^, mod,F* pour- ,~L. por-y pro-y prep, and pre- 
fix (see Pro- prefix'^. The form in which this 
prefix came into early ME. through Of'., still 
retained 111 numerous woids as pursbase, putficy 
purheuy purloitiy purpo'fty purpose, purpresture, 
pursue, purvey, and their derivatives, as well as 
in the earlier forms of some words in which it has 
been since altered to the L. form, as promenade, 
etc. See the individual words. 

Puradll, -rale, -rail, var. of Pobaii. Ohs,, 
imor people. 

tPurali'iPUTolee, O^d law. Forms i 3-4 
puralo, pouralee, 4 puralee, puraley, porale, 
5 .Sir. pureale, {/dts£, 6-7 pur-, 6-8 pourallee, 7 
puralUe), [AF. purafe{e (latinized ptiralea) = 
OF. par-, puralee a going through, f OF. /nr-, 
pur-y pouraler to go through, traverse, i, por-, 
pur- i-Aj,prb-, forth , here intei changing with/ar- 
(:— in OF. paraler to go through. Taken 
05 AF. and ME. equivalent of L. perambulattOy 
Prrampulation, sense 3 (See also Pourallee.)] 

1 . A perambulation made to determine the boun- 
daries of a county, manor, parish, or disliict ; esp. 
one made to ascertain the boundaries of a loyal 
forest and lo disafforest lands cnci cached upon by 


the crown. 

[laox-s Roiulus Caneell, awu 3 ^oJutn, (1833) 49 Willel- 
muH Ruff rcddit compotum de c s nc lietet puialea bosci de 
WalcJihalc. x®9» BuirroK ix xvii. § 9 £t en mesme la xnanere 
soit fete puralee pur contek des, ijai ties. ^ \.transi. In the same 
manner perambulation shall be made in case of a difference 
between the parties Cf Bracton III 403 Item cadit assign 
in pcrauibulationem propter incertitudinem, de consensu 
paiuuin piasdicto modo ) 1305 Anc, Petit, xsaoo m Mem, de 
Pari, (Rolls) g La ou In puralo fut fete par comaundement 
nostre seigneur le Roy cn Ingelwode. X3«S Qntutacio 
Faresie 33 Rdw f, En droit de ceux qui terres & tene- 
menz sounl deaforestez par la dite puralee 8 c qui demaun- 
dent davoir comnmn denx les boundes des forestes 13^3-4 
Tower Roll {Uauwood L, Forest xx, 134 h), Ici comence lo 
proces de la puraley de Winsor, fait en le Countie de Suriey 
e X330 Ann, lofidoH, an. 1306 in Ckrott Edw, 11 (Rolls) 
1 . 146 Super abtfolutioiie luramenti domini regis Angliae de 
foresta, quas vulgariter et AngUce dicebatur Ibid, 
an, isrojiA 1 . 17S RicherusdeKeffhameligitur inmaiorem. 
, .Fecit etiam cum sms aldermannis labnrale in civitote j 

CX330 K liRt/NNE CAron, (i8zo) 307 fe f®*" 
witliluf biSQUht J?e kyng [Edw. I.]..Withoute any delay 
do mak J»e puiale Bo a certeyn day, Sir, bat pray we be. 
Ibid,, Ho suore on his fayth. .To male he purale, it suW not 
be delaied, With Builk men suld it be, bat >ci suld hald bam 
paied. Ibid 309 First nemmd alle hui)’* pui ale suld 


day, Sir, bat pray we )>e. 
mak he purale, it suld not 
; be, pat pci suld hald ham 
d alle hU) he puiale suld 


be loud suld be delated no lengerc stoundix 14 . Ass, 
miliam (an x 184) m Acts ParlUScoJ, (X844) I 379 Sua bat 
fra bin furth wyth breyfif of pureale na wyth nayn obir 
breyff he may tyn ojar al or part of be sayd land Dot gif it 
war tbrou a oreyff of rycht. « *634 t^nr&Inslii,w, Ixxiu 
(1797) 304 Some Letters Patents of the pemni- 
bulations or puralues of forests made by king E. 3,, which 
we have seen. - , , 

a. From the middle of the 14th c., sometimes 
applied (m Law French) to the piece or tract of 
land betwcea the wider bounds of a forest and the 
restricted bowds as fixed by perambulation, and 
thus passing into the sense of Publieo, q v 
Tbe^aothistoty of this transfer of sense is not evidenced ; 
It was prob. at first an 

I...,. I.. kn... a1r»flrlv fiki>fl.bll8hed before IjX44. 


thus Within ten years 01 cue aaw at 

used /wrwM in the original sense. Fpgltsh examples have 
not ytt been found before 1482, when 
appwrs as Puauaus but furaMe, Pouredhe^ was used by 
llanwood and by otW leml '«*ters “identical wit^^^ 

malefactor de uenacione domini regis effugans feiw a 
Ibresta in perambulacionem, ct sic effugatis fens 
stabAIas inter forestam et perambulacionem 1^0 Car- 
Uita^opBynsham (O, H. Sf) II. 107 Quod quidam ihomas 
dcLangeley.. fecit quondam perambulacionem citra foies- 


tam de Wychewode,elargando bundas predictas et quod 
predicttts hamelettus [HanebergheJ est infra les puralfeesj 
eiusdemforeste. 137a 313/1 (46 Edw HI) 

Sur qoi suroJie la dite Commune qegentz de pays purront 
chaser le Purale sanz reez ou stableye faire, sanz estre 
attache, endiCe, ou erapesche par Forester ou autre Ministre 
1377 Ibtd 368/x (51 Edw. Ill), Item supphent qe nul 
homme soit empeche ne greve en temps a vener, par cause 

2 'll ad chace ou chacera dedeinz le Poialee, ouaillours hors 
e le bounde du Forest. 1378 Ibtd, III. 43/2 (2 R*ch. II), 
Item suppliant les Communes, q'lls puissent avoir lour 
Porales come y soloit avant ces heures, selonc le purport 
del Grande Chaitre ; & qe Perambulation ent soit faite, 
com il fuist en temps du Roy Henry. 

1598^ Mam WOOD Lawes of Forest {itilep ) a Treatise 
deemring what Purallee is Ibid, *x» § i, ray Purhtu, or 
Pourallee, is a ceitain Territone of ground adioming vnto 
the Forest which Terutorie of ground was also once 
Forrest, and afterwards disafforrested againe by the 

g srambulations made for the seuering of the new Forrestes 
om the old. 1726 C. Kirkham {title) Two Letters to a 
Friend, the First Shewing and Demonstrating by Law the 
Rights and Privileges or Pourallces or Free-Hey [1909 : 
see PURLIEU-MAK 3 

ilFurana (purama). Forms; 7 poraa(e, 9 
pooraim, poorAna, 8- puxana. [Skr, purand 
belonging to former times, f purd formerly. Cf. 
F. pourana, foimerly pouran, puranl\ One of 
a class of sacred po^lcal works in Sanskrit, con- 
taining the mythology of the Hindus. Also attrib, 
X696 Toland CItrisitamty fici Myst 31 To say it bears 
Witness to itself, is equally to establish the Alcoran or the 
Poraii. ztigS Phil, Trans, XX ots In which Language are 
wutten thePoiane, or Sacred Histoiy. X798 Brit Cntic 
XI. lao From the numerous fnranas and ancient dramas 
of India, many scatteied rays of information are to be col- 
lected. x8{^ J, M, Robertson Christ 4* Krishna vu. Z5 He 
disputes the point as to the early existence of literature of 
the Puidna eider 

Hence Ptira'nlsm, the religious system taught 
in the Puranas. 

z86a PiDGEON Efijfftneet^s Holiday II. 225 Buddhism has 
been leplaced in India by Furanisni, a religion based on an 
immense extension and perversion of the early Vedas. 

Pttranic (pura'mk), a, (/A) Also pauramc, 
-ik (pauxa'nik), pooranio. [f. prec. + -lo. 
Pauramc follows the Skr. paurmttkal] Of or per- 
taining to the Fmanas. 

x8og COLDBBOOKE fatns in Astat Res IX 29s The 
Jaina^i, with whom the legendary story of then saints also 
seems to be engrafted on the Pauramc tales of the orthodox 
sect. X869 Max MUller Rtf Veda I 244 In the epic and 
pauianic literacute this Diti has grown into a definite 
pel son 1889 J, M. Robertson Chrtst ^ Krishna xii. 59 
The Kiishna Birth Festival here departs from the Pur^lnlC 
legend ' 

b, ahsol, as sh, (a) A Puianic work or author. 


b) A believer in the Puranas. 
x8a8 WiLFORD Sacr, Isles in Asiat Res, VIII 350, 1 shall 
rive a few specimens, in the very woids of the Pa utanics. 
^8 G. Smifh Life T IVilson iv. 103 Rama Cbundra, 
aimerly a Pooranik, would defend the Christian religion 
tPuTanUsm. Altered form ot Puritanism. 

i6aa Warner Enff x hv 24al£isbutpartofMaiestie, 
hrough Purantizme declynde. 

Pura venture, erron var. of Pjsradventurr 
PxLr‘b6ck (ptivbek). Name of a peninsula on the 
Dorsetshire coast; in full, Isle of Purbeck; used 
Ulrib, to designate the stone quarried there, or 
hings made of this, and the geological formation 
here typically developed. 

Purbeck beds Geol , the three strata of the Puibeck 
eries, reckoned as the uppermost members of the Oolite 
brmatiou, or the lowest of the Wealden Purbe ck marble, 
he finer qualities of Purbeck stone, formerly much used in 
(rnamental architecture Purbeck stone, abaid limestone 
(burned from Purbeck, and used in building and paving, 
[izog Rot Uit Pat (183s) I I 53/2 Dedimus licenciam 
S Cicestf Episcopo quod possit ducere marmor suum de 
Purbicc. X410 in Rogcr3.«4^v^. 4* Pr. (1866) HI 401/ 3 Pur- 
inck stone, x^ Stow Surv, (1908) 1. 272 The next yeare 
1423, they cavejfifteene pound .to the saide pauement [of 
he Guildhall, with hard stone of Purbecke ] a 1691 Boylb 
iist. Air (1602) 207 A veiy experienced mason informed me 
hot the Cathedral of Smisbury is made of Purbeck-stone, 
vhich in the mr will moulder away iSxa Monthly hlag- 
: Dec. sofiA The Puibeck straU aie 410 feet x8a8 Bake- 
VBLL Inirod Geol (cd. 3) xu *74 The Puibeck beware by 
ome geologists classed with the oolites ^1843 J Phillips 
uEncycl Metrop, VI 632/1 Columns, chimney-pieces, and 
(ther ^chitectural uses for which the ‘Purbeck marble 
s celebrated. x8^ Forbes m Menu (^ol Surv, Or^, 
Rem HI PI V 3 New forms of marine Purbeck mollusca 
850 Eeeksiohgist XL 1x3 A trefoil-headed niche witli 
Purbeck angle-shafts. . 

b. (Xbsol, (a) « Purbeck stone, a Purbeck paving- 
itone. (< 5 ) Any one of the Purbeck strata 
X766 Entick London IV 82 The floor is paved with 
Purbeck, 1771 Luckombs Hut, Print, 3^9 The Press-Stone 
hould beroarble, though sometimes Master Printers make 
hift with purbeck. 1833 T. ^Look Widow J Marquess xv, 
Javile hacf been polishing the purbecks of Portland^lac^ 
:87 X Lvell EUm, GeoLxsu (18B5) aB6 Thick beds of chert 
iccur in the Middle Furhcck. Ibid 289 Between forty and 
ifty mandibles, .have been found m the Purbecks 

Hence Purbe oUan , of or pertaining to the 
:sle of Purbeck, or to the Pnrbeck beds. 
xBBg Geikik Text Bk, Geol, (ed. a) 788 Upper or Portland 
Dolites— Purbeckian, Portlandian, Kimmeridgian. IMa, 
T)ni-K»rLifin n’nuD has heeii divided into three 


sub-groups ^ 

Puv’bliud (pujblamd), a. Forms; o. 3 pur 
blind, 4 pur© blynde, 6 pour, pouxe, 0-7 


pore, poare, poore blind (etc ), 8 pur blind. 
jS 6 poore-blyndj 6-7 pur-blmde, 7 pore-, 
pottre-, pure-blinde, 7-8 pur-blind. 7. 3, 6-7 
purbliude, 5-6 purblynde, 6-7 puxblynd, 6- 
purblind, 6-7 purreblind, 6 pooro-, poure- 
bhnd, 6-7 poiirblind(e ; 6-8 poreblind, (6 
purblinda, purblynde, 9 perblind). Sec also 
Spueblind. [Iti t3th c,, and sometimes later, as 
two pur, pure blind, perh purezAv, entiiely, 

quite, or, as some suggest, OF, pur-, pour- inten- 
sive* But if this sense (which appears m the first 
quotation) was the original, it had come before 
1400 to mean something less than blind, and was 
soon written as one word, the first element of 
which was m the i6th c. vaiiously represented as 
poor, pore, pour\ 

tl» Quite or totally blind, Obs, rare. 

The sense appears certain in quol 1297 } in those of the 
a6th and ijth c. it is doubtful. 

1297 R: Glouc (Rolls) 7313 Wo so hi king willaraes daye 
slou hert oj^er hind Me ssolde pulte out hope is eye 
& makye him pur blind. 1588 Shaks. L, L L 111 1. iSr 
This wimpled, whyning, purblinde wamard Boy, doti 
Cupid. X59Z — Rom y wA 11 1. iz Speake to my gobhip 
Venus one faiie word. One Nickname for her purblind 
Sonne and her. xfiig Bratiiwait Stnppado^ etc , Love's 
Lahyrinth^S But we by Cupids meanes, that pur blind boy, 
obtame by death we could net earst enioy. 

2 . Of impaired 01 defective vision, in various 
senses* fa. Blind of one eye {ohsl), b. Short- 
sighted, near-sighted, e, (Sometimes app.; Long- 
sighted, dim-sighted from age. d Partially blind ; 
almost blind ; dim-sighted, generally, or without 
particulanzation. 

a. X38S Wyclip Exad. xxi. 26 If eny man smyte the eye 
of hiB seruaunt, or of hondmayden, and make hem pure 
blynde [1388 raakith hem oon ijed; Vulg et luseos eos 
fecent 1 LXX xai exTv^Aidirn], he shal leeue hem free for the 
eye that he hath drawun out. c 1440 Pramp 4*6/» 

Purblynde, Inseus 1617 Moryson /tin, xii. 16 The French 
haue a good Frouerbe, Entre les aueugles, les borgn^ sont 
les Roys Among the blmde, the Doreblind are the Kings. 

b xgag Ld, Berners Frotss 1 Ixi. 83 In the chase, sir 
Olphert of Guystels, was taken, for he was purblynde [orig 
car tl auoit coitrte veuej x6oi Holland Pliny II. 367 The 
dung, is singular good for those that be poreblind or 
short sighted 1636 Bacon Sylm § Bto Porc-blinde Men 
haue their Sight Stronger neare hand, than those are 
not Porebhnde; And can Reade and Write smaller Letters. 
1735-6 in Swift's Lett to Feb. (1766) II 227, 1 was mhopes 
you would have mended, like my purblind eyes, with old age 
X853 Donglison Med Lex , Purblind, myopic, 

Oi t6»x Molle Camerar, Liv Libr, ni. xvu. 20a Eies 
that are turned, that are poare blind 1794 G Adams Nat 
^ Esp, Philos, II xvu, 308 The apparent paradox of ihe 
puL blind, or those who can scarcely see a small object at 
arm's length, yet discovering those that ate very remote. 

d 153X Elyot Gov, hi- iii, But a weighty or heuy cloke, 
fres&hely ghtteringe in theeyenof them mat be poreblynde, 
X547 Homides i Agst Contentten it, It is more shame for 
hynti that is whole blynd, to call hym blmkerd, that is but 
poie blynd. 1605 Willet Hexapla Gen, 308 Her ej^ 
. dull and heauie, which made her poore blind, or to looke 
a squint, z6ax T Williamson tr. Goulards Wise Vteillard 
S6 Some are borne starke blmde, and some purblinde, 1751 
Smollett Per Ptekle Ixxiv. <1779) IH. 13 Reconnpitenng 
the company through a glass, for no other reason but because 
it was fashionable to be purblind, x868 Miss Braddoh 
Charlotfds Inker, i i, OldNaaon the cook, purblind, stone- 
deaf, and all but imbeale. 

f e. Applied to the hare. Obs, 
exsBo Names of Hare vnRel. Ant I. 133 
on oreiaoun In pe worsbipeof pe hare ,pe brodlokeie, pe 
bromkat, be purblinde, Jie fursecat. x59« Shaks Vex, 4' 
Ad, 679 And when thou hast on foote the purblind hare, 
Marke the poore wretdi. 

f,fig. Of things' Dimly lighted 
17x9 DUrfey Pills III 66 He was hu'd. To light the 
Purblind Skies. 1898 J Holungshead Gattp Chron, 
I. X7 Small . window, blinking purblind at the busy , 
thoroughfare. 

3 . fif. Having imperfect perception or discern- 
ment ; lai^mgor incapable of dear mental, moral, 
or spiiitnal vision ; stupid, obtuse, dull. 

X533 More Anew Poysoned Bk. Wks 1078/® Maxst^ 
Mr^er is not ,so pore blmde but that he seeth well in 
dede, that y* meate which Christ speaketh of here, ib our 
sauiour Chilst himselfe 1596 Drayton Leg iv. 84 Which 
then dull purbhnd Ignorance not saw iSzg Phynne God. 
no Impostor 31 Mans darke, or purblinde tarnall le^on. 
t66o W Seckbr Nonsuch Prqf, 313 Man is such a pur-blind 
creature, that hecannotuneninglyseeaday befotehim 1859 
Kingsley Misc, (i860) L xi8 Foresight as short and as pur- 
blind as that of the British farmer 

Purbluid (ptJibloi nd), v, [f. prec , cf fo 
blind J irons. To make purblind . to impair the 
sight of. Also fif. Hence PurMi ndedMl, a, 
x<n R. H. tr. Latffderud Ghosies iv 16 Poare bljmdcd 
men whome the Greekes call Mwoirev. x6o6 Shaiw. Tr* ^ 
Cr 1 iu 3x A purblinded Argus, all eyes and no sight 165* 
Howell Vmtee 175 This Signoiy doth notadimt the fals- 
hood of any interessed opinion to purblind Her own proper 
understanding. xSax Carlyle Sari. Res, iii. m* were he not 
as has been ssud, purblinded by enchantment 1874 W. Jones 
N, Test /Z&/sfr.S9SXbe eagle, can, by frightening and pur- 
blindmg the animsu [chamois], makp it leap the precipice 
Fu'rbliiidlyf adv, rare, [f. as next + -ly 2.] 
Ill a pui blind manner. 

X847 m Webster, citing Scott 1909 Dundee A dverhser 
24 Feb 8/9. To advance purblintlly upon the problem . .is to 
intensify the miscMefi 
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ptrncHASE. 


PtrilBLIlIDlirBSS. 

Pn'rblindnesB. [t PirBBi.nro a. + -xsas,] 
The quahty of being purblind (&V and 

Huloet, Purblindne«^ Litscio^ 1577 B Qooo^Heres^ 
baches Hitsb. (1586) 903 [They] cure the dujnesse or pur- 
blindnesse of their eyes with the powder of wilde Maqoram 
1657 Tomlinson Renot^s Dts^ 22 A thin ^ate of gold 
cutes bleared eyesi or purbhndness X83* Carlyle Sattm 
Res in X, The Professor’s keen philosophic perspicaaty fe 
somewhat marred by a certain mixture of almost owlish 
purblindness. xBep C Lyell in Darvntis Life ^ Lett. 
(1887) II 207 To telieve the eye to have been brought to 
perfection, from a state of blindness or purbhndness* 

Puroatorie^ -y, obs. ff PuBGAroBY. Puree, 
-er, obs ff. Pdbsb, -er PurcelainCe, -lati(e, 
-line, •Han, etc., obs. ff. Pobcblain, PeRSLAKB. 
Puroeynt, var Pttkcibct Obs 
fPur charite [Anglo-Fr.], var. par charity i 
see Par prtp 1 

X393LAM6L P.Pl C IX i6g Ich praye I^e purcbarlte.. 
Awr«e me of i?ese wastours 

Purcliasalile (po Jtjesab’l), a. Also ptir- 
ohaaeable. [f. Pobohasb ». + -abIiB J That 
may be purchased, f a That may be obtained in 
any way ; acquirable , procurable iyhs ). b Cap- 
able of being or liable to be bought for money. 

x6xx Florio, AcqutsthioU^ acquirable, purchasable, xdpx 
Ixrx& L&iuer Interest Money being the Counter^ballance 
to all other Things purchasable by it. 1796 Morse Avier 
Geog II, 371 (Franck No pubhc office is henceforth here- 
ditary or puroiaseable 1848 Mill PoL Econ, in, 1 § 3 
I 516 [The] exchange value of a thing, the command 
which Its possession gives over puichaseahie commodities in 
general. 18798 HjSHLEYMa^cL/tnteminCasse/rsTee/en. 
Educ. IV. 234/x 1 he stodc article of the shops purchasable 
for about three guineas. 

Ptirahase Cpi 5 *itjes,-as), Forms a.3por- 
obas, 5 -ohes. / 3 . 4 pourobas, -chees, 7 -chace 
7. 3-6 purohas, 4 Sc. ohass, 4-piircbaae, (4-6 
-obes, 4-7 -cbace, 5 -cbes(s)e, 5-7 -obasse, 6 
-obaz). [ME., a OF, por-^ptr-t later purchas 
masc. [lith c, in Hatz.-Dann,), f. prchcuner, por~f 
pur~i purthassier to Porohabe. The 1 5th c. pur- 
c/iacc IS merely a graphic alteration of purchas (cf. 
actf ice^ mice)^ whence mod. purchase after the vb. \ 
but the 17th c. purcheue^ purchasse, were prob. 
influenced by F. purchasse^ OF, porckace fern., 
a parallel form to porchas masc.] 

X The act or action of purchasing. 

+ 1. The action of hunting ; the chase ; the catch- 
ing or seizing of prey; hence, sdzing or taking 
foiably or with violence ; pillage, plunder, robbery, 
capture. Obs. 

ssM R. Glouc. (Rolls) X745 So Jiat men of porchas come 
to hull so gret route, x^ Gower Conf. 11 331 Forthi to 
maken hjs pourchas He [C^voitis^as aroober] lith awaitende 
on the pas. 1 1480 Henrysom Mor. Fab. 1946 Foems(S T S.) 
II. Anereuandwolf, thatleuit vpounpurcbes Onhestiall. 
X598 2 J, tr. Lavardt fis Scanderbeg iu. gx [The Turks] being 
scatters and dispersed, .here and there about purchase and 
pillage. x6 . Robtn Hood in Thoms E. E, Prose Rom, 
(1858) II no Beiim overjoyed at the great purchase he had 
made 1703 M, Martin West Isl Scot. 299 They [two 
eagles] commonly make their purchase in the adjacent Isles 
and continent, and never take so much as a lamb or a hen 
from the place of their abode. 1725 Dc Foe Voy. round 
World (tSjio) 316 We were bound now upon traffick, and not 
for purchase They told us they were come into the South 
Seas for purchase, but that they had made little of it. 

t2. Attempt or effort to obtain, procure, bring 
about, effect, or cause something; endeavour; 
attempted instigation ; machination ; contrivance, 
managemeut Obs. 

13 Seuyn Sag. (W ) 695 Yif thou him slest, U hire 
purchas On the telle swich a cas, As fel [etc ] 1375 Barbour 
Mruee v« 53^ The king, throu goddis grace, Gat hale 
vittering of bis purchass. c xnaj Lydg. Resou 4 Sens. 2389 
Alle pleyes be deuysed By hts avys and his purchace, 
1^3 Ld Berners Froiss. 1 . xxxvii 50 Desyryng them, 
that they wolde make no yuell purchase agajmst hym. 
/bed 375 y« Kynge of England made moche purchace to 
have the doughter of therle of F to haue been mamed to 
his son Edwaid. «XS33 — Huon cxlui 533 His nephue 
and. ,his men, who were newly slayne by the parches of 
the abbot of Cluney 

fb. Hence, The actual bringing about or pro- 
curement of any deed or event. Obs 

Caxton Blanchardyn viu 27 Ouer giete haste thou 
makest to the purchas of thy deth 13x3 Bradshaw Si 
Werburge ii 1832 Diuers roaydens louyng a chaste mynde 
From viTany ben saued by her purchase. 
t3. The action or process of procuring, obtain- 
ing, or acquinng for oneself m any way , acquisition, 
gain, attainment. Obs, 

1397 R Glouc. 12039 Sirhenri of aleinaine..Wende to )ie 
court of rome, to nimce som purchas. 1303 R., Brunnr 
Handl Synne 6031 Yn alle goure moste purchace Comi» 
3oure deb sunnest yn place c 1400 tr. Secreia Secret , Gov 
Lordsh. 53 It ys no puichas of no good lose, but of enuye 
ci4^ Promp. Parv. 416/2 Purchase, /tdquxstcto, 1503 
gnf Crysten Men (W, de W 1506) 1. iv. 45 Many faders 
moders ben moche desyrous. to make purchases, & to 
gader goodes for the bodyes of theyr children xgSg Putten- 
HAK Eng Poeste i xvui. (Arb ) 33 No doubt the sbepheards 
trade [was] the first artof lawmil acquisition or purchase, 
for at those dides robbery was a manner of purchase. 
fh. Concubinage. Obs. 

[Cf. OF enfant^ fits de porchas, bastard child, 13th c ] 
a 130a Cursor M 26284 Bot he be yong 0 suilkin state 
he mai wyf forbere na.gate O^er o spous or o purches. 
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Z513 Douglas ySnets ix. xi. 72 Son to the bustuus nobill 
Sarpedon, In purches get a Thebane wenche apon 
4. The action of making one’s profit or gaining 
one’s sustenance in any way ; esp. of domg this in 
an megular way, as by begging, or by shifts of any 
kind; shifting for oneself 
Quots. X570, XS71 are obscure To live on onds Purchase, 
i e on what one can make in any way To leave one to 
kis purchase, i. e. to shift for himself, to his own resources. 
Obs at Sc. , , , , 

c Z3M Chauccr ProL 236 His purchas was wel bettre than 
his rente c 1400 Rom. Rose 6840 To winne is alwey myn 
entent , My purchas is better than my rent xsqoExmng 
Par Reg, The 4 of Februarye was buiyed one Fookes a 
pore man that cam to the towne of his purchase. 1S7X 
Boxford Par Reg., Bnrytnges, 3 Tho Walle y» wente of 
his purchase the xy th of Mayc 27*0 Ruddiman in Douglas 
Mnets Gloss s.v, He lives npon his purchase as well as 
others on their set rent x8o8 Jamieson s v„ We still say, 
He lives on hts purchase, of one who has no visible or 


leaving I 


i purchase 


Ltve on onds Pm chase, to support oneself by expedients or 
shifts. It had onginally signified living by depredation. 

fb. A pursuit by which gam or livelihood is 
obtained ; an occupation. Ohs, 

1588 T. Hicicock tr. FredencUs Voy. 14 b, If euery Oyster 
had pearle in them^ it [oyster-fishing] would be a very good 
purchase but there is very many that haue no pearies in them 
x6s3-33 Fletcher & Shirley Neghi Walker 1 1, Thou hast 
no Land, Stealing is thy own purchase 1658 Slincsby 
FaiJuPs Leg. in Deary (X836) 208 It were very strange for 
them who practise that Trade long, to gam by the purchase 
6 . Lerw. The acquirement of property by one’s per- 
sonal action, as distinct from inheritance. Alsoyfg. 

[xaga Britton ir. ii. § 4 Purchaz pora estre en plusours 
maneres.] ^1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Ltm Monarchy ix, 
The grete lordis off )>e lande by reason.. off Manages, 
purchasses, and ober titles, shall often tymes growe to be 
gretter than thai be now 1463 in Somerset Med. Wills 
(1901) 201 Euery creature that 1 haue hadde lande of as 
well that which came by inheritaunce as by porches. 1533 
Fitehcrb Snrv. Prol , If the owner make a true pee degre 
or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace. 1544 tr 
Liitleiofds Tenures (1574) 4 Purchase is called the posses- 
sion of landes or tenementes that a man hath by his dede or 
by bis agreemente 1765 Blacketone Comm I. 111 2x5 
These three pnnees therefore, king William, queen Mary, 
and queen Anne, did not take the crown by hereditary right 
or descent, but by way of donation or purchase, as the 
lawyers call it. 1848 Wharton Law Lex, Purchase... 
an acquisition of land in any lawful manner, other than by 
descent, or the mere act of faw, and includes escheat, occu- 
pancy, piescription, forfeiture, and alienation. 

6 . spec. Acquisition by payment of money or of 
some other valuable equivalent; buying, (Now the 
ordinary sense.) 

[1560 Bible yer. xxxii 8 Bye my field, I praie thee. . • for 
the light of the possession is thine, and the purchase 
belongelh vnto thee ] x6ix Ibid, zi, 1 bought the field and 
weighed him the money ..So I tooke the euidence of the 
purchase 1686 tr, Ckarduds Tfav. Persia. 337 He would 
make bis first Purchases of little Jewels x8x8 Cbuxse 
Digest (ed. 2) I 4S9 To sell it, and to apply the money m 
the purchase of other lands. x8m Ht. Martincau Brooke 
Farm ii. We turned into Hiss Black’s shop, where I wanted 
to make a purchase. x888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. 
li. She had only stopped her capnees and her purchases 
when the room would not hold another thing of beauty. 

b. The action, practice, or system of buying 
commissions in the aimy ; payment made for an ap- 
pomtment or promotion m the commissioned ranks. 
The system was finally abohshed in 1871 
1796 Stedman Surinam 1 , 1 4 An ensign's commission, pre- 
sented me without purchase, in one of the Scots brigade 
regiments m the pay of Holland. 1837 Penny Cycl VII. 
400/a In the navy, in the regiment of artillery, and in the 
corps of engineers and marines, the commissions are con- 
ferred without purchase xSyx Punch 29 July 31/2 The 
pueen, by Royal Warrant, will put an end to all Purchase 
in the army. 

7. fig. Acquisition at the cost of something imma- 
terial, as effort, suffering, or sacrifice. 

1651 Hobbcs Leviaih. in. xxxu 195 Oor Senses and 
Experience ..are the Talents, .to be employed in the 
purchase of Justice, Peace, and true Religion, 1658 Whole 
Duty Man vii § ai (1687) 63 They that pay thus dear for 
damnation well deserve to enjoy the purchace. 1711 Pope 
Temp. Fasne 315 But if the purchase costs so dear a pnee, As 
soothing Folly or exalting Vice 1738 S. Hayward Serm, 58 
Has the Son of God made a compleat purchase of all the 
blessings of salvation for us? 

H. The produce of the action * that which is 
purchased or acquired. ^ 

1 8. That which is obtained, gained, or acquired ; 
gains, winnings, acquisitions; esp. that which is 
taken in the chase, in pillage, robbery, or thieving, 
or in war ; the prey of an animal or hunter ; spoil, 
booty, plunder ; a pnze ; m later use, chiefly, a 
prize, or booty, taken by a pnvateer. Also fig. 

1397 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 1738 (Jf wiUeuol men [he] him 
gaderede a gret route, & bi bet horn god inou of porchas ^ 


, .theiowe,6ffhys 

pourchas, good mowe. 1433 tr. Secreta Secret , Priv Prvv. 
213 Y-temptid to geddyr inony or Purchas of the placis 
wyche he is sende to 1394 Shaks. Rich III, m vu. 187 
A Beautie-waining, and distressed Widow, . Made prize 
and purchase of his wanton Eye. 1610 B. Jonson A Icn iv. 
vii, Pack vp all the goods and purchase, That we can carry 
1’ the two trunkes. x 665 Land. Gaz No. X06/3 A Dutch 
Caper having it seems been ten months at sea without 


meeting with any purchase 1694 Luttrcll Ret. 

t Dec (1837) HI. 40' " " - 

St Malloes, finding . 

Col. yack (Bohn) 313 w-.- „ - 

which I made pretty good purchase. 17*3 - yoy round 
World (1840) 3 To go anywhere that the advantage of 
trade, or hopes of purchase should guide us 

f b. An advantage gained or possessed. Obs. 
c X4SO Caporave Si. Kath. u. 1333 perfor, madame, taketh 
heed her to, I pray, Lese not jour holde, lese not 5our 
purchase, Lete mekenessedwelle wyth swych a fiesch may I 
01483 E. B, Mice (Warton Club) 65 A best hath a mothe, 
but he spekkyt nojt, Of God we have that fayre purches 
x66B Fryer Acc E India ^ P Jewelleis .have made 
good Purchase by buying Jewels here, and carrying them 
into Europe to be Cut and Set, and returning sell them here 
fc Spec. A vessel falling to a pilot^s turn to 
conduct; also, the sum earned as pilotage. Ohs. rare, 
X330 Egerton MSS 211B If 3 [If a ship wanting a pilot fire 
a gun when passing Dover, the pilot] who oweth the tourne 
may follow his purchase into the Downes & theie shall not 
be denyed lett ne disturbed [by other pilots). s6op Cinque 
Ports Crt.L0admonage ibid If 33 The said John is to pave 
the one balfe of the purchase unto the fellowshipp of the 
Trinity House of Dover. 

f 9. Property acquired or obtained by one s own 
action or effort. Obs. (So in Anglo-L. and AF.) 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (xBio) 86 We se alle day m place 
bin^at a man Wynnes, It is told purchace, whedir he it 
hold or tuynnes. 1444 Maldon, EssevA If. 32 b, It shall be 
leefull to euery man that purchasith eny hous or londe with 
in the Burgh for to devyse his purchas. 

10 The annual return or rent from land ; in the 
phrase at so many yeari ptr chase, used m stating 
the puce of land. Also fig,, in phrase not to he 
worth {an houf^s, a dafis, etc.) purchase, not to 
be likely to last the length of time mentioned, 

1384 Whetstone Mtrour/or Mag. 39 b. The most per- 
nicious Broaker..he helpetn him to sell free land at flue 
3'eres purchase. X633 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) ^Lnnd 
purchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil yeeld Six in the 
Hundred X667 Primatt City * C, Build ax A Lease for 
a single life is generally valued at seven years Purchase, 
a 1733 Fountainhall Decis, (1759) I. ii The Earl was or. 
dained to sell these lands at nine years purchase z8j(3 
Marryat P. Simple xxix, The doctor saw that, with his 
short neck, bis life is not worth two years purchase. 2893 
Forbes'Mitchell Remin. Gt, MnUny^jfiTnei life of General 
Walpole would not have been worth half an hour's purchase. 
11. That which is purchased or bought, 
xs^ Harrison Descr. Brit n. ix. (1877) T, 204 Now all 
the wealth of the land dooth flow vnto our common lawiers, 
of whome, some one hauing practised little aboue thirteenc 
or fourteene yeares is able to buie a purchase of so manie 
1000 pounds 1603 Shaks. Ham, v, i. XX7 A X^awyer... 
Will ms Vouchers vouch him no moie of his Purchases, and 
double ones too, then the length and breadth of a paire of 
Indentures? 18x6 Ntled Reg. 3 June 334/9 The whole 
of that fine tract in Indiana territory, «nemlly called 
Harrison’s purchase, is now surveyed, ana will be offered 
for sale x^ Pab Eustace Ouieasi 23 With a proud and 
swelling heart he entered m possession of his purchase. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol v. Ixxvii. § x Are not soules the 
puicbaseof Jesus Christ? 1807 J. Barlow Colwub,x 53 
Here lies the purchase, here the wretched spoil Of painful 
>ears and persevering toil, i8» Chalmers Const. Man 
(1835) I 111. 158 The precious frait or purchase of each 
moral victory 

0 A (good, bad, dear, etc.) bargain. ? Ohs. 
x6x5 G. Sandys Traxi. 17 Too dearc a purchase for so 
short a breath 1700 Dryoen Pal Sf Arc 1. 389 Who now 
but Arcite mourns his bitter fate, Finds his dear purchase, 
and repents too late ? z8xa Gen. Hist in Ann. Reg. 147 The 
total loss of the besiegers amounted to upwards of 4830 
Uhis might perhaps be thought a dear purchase. 2837 
Borrow Romany Rye vi, She could not pronounce her 
word^.,so I thought she was no very high purchase, 
fla. The pnee at which anything is or may be 
purchased or bought ; purchase-money. Also 7 ^. 
a X718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1796 1 . 844 The Purchase [of 
this TreaUsc] is small. 2749 Young Hi. Th. v. 366 Insolvent 
worlds the purchase cannot pay. 

III. [f. Purchase v, 7 . Cf. also 8 b above.] 

13. Hold or position for advantageously exerting 
or applymg power ; the advantage gain^ by the 
application of one of the medianical powers; 
mechanical advantage, leverage, fulcrum. 

171X W, Sutherland 6hipbudd. Assist 96 Fix.. the Post 
with such a regard always to the Weight, that tiie Pur- 
chase and Security may be an Overballance lor it Xffi 
G. Semple Building in Water S4 The further it goes tnc 
more Power it will gain, and thereby increase its own Pur- 
chase. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, $ 253 The weight .was 
gaming more and more purchase upon the most, as it heieled 
mpie outward. i8oa Paley Nat, TheoL xiii, § 1 The head 
of an ox or a horse is a heavy weight, acting at the end of a 
long lever, consequently wth a great purchase, 283* G. 
Downes Coni Countries 1, 339 The streets ofFlotence, 
being flagged instead of paved, are dangerous for riding— 
the horses Having no purchase for their hoofs. x866 Xyn- 
hall Glac I. X. 66 if I could have calculated on a safe 
purchwe for my foot. 1869 Boutell Arms * Arm. viii. 
142 He might be enabled to bend his bow with a greater 
purchase. 1883 Daily Ne/m 29 Jan. 5/a Unfill^ door and 
window-spaces allowing entrance and purdiase to the gale. 

14. A device or appliance by means of which 
power may be brought to bear with advantage ; 
any contrivance for increasing applied power; 
esp. Naut, such a de^ce condstmg of a rope, 
pulley, windlass, or the like. 

^ StmutRLAMD ShphsOd. Assist 37 That Ae 
Angles of the Purchase may as obtuse as po^bte, for 
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PUBCHASER. 


Llie Facility of gaining the same with smaller Force- 1736 
Shllvockb round World ?4r When we came to make 
purchases to raise her again,, [we] found she did not hang 
so heavy *793 Smdaton Edysione L 19B The compound 
purchase, called the Kunner and Tackle xSao Scoresby 
AcCm Arctic Reg, II. 455 We had no other means of per- 
forming this singular evolution than by attaching put chases 
to the ice from the ship 1899 F. T. Bullcn Log Sea-watf 
47 A denick was rigged ovei the main-hatch witk a double 
chain purchase attached. 

16 . A ‘hold*, ‘fulcrum’, or position of 
advantage for accomplishing something ; a means 
by which one’s power or influence is increased. 

*790 Burkc Rr Rev, 332 A politician, to do great things, 
looks for a power, what our workmen call a purchase ; and 
if he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics, he can- 
not be at a loss to apply it. 1809 Knox & Jpbh Corr I. 
547 This may give us a purchase, by which we may gam 
over people, from irrehgion, to religion 1833 Uiaxj, Rases 
Belter a, xvu. (x86i) 97 They dimiinsh the amount of evil 
to be contended with, and they provide a fiimei pui chase 
for the power which contends with it. *868 Liddon Serm, 
SJtec, Oceas, vii. (*897) *50 The will has a subtle but strong 
purchase over the understanding in matters of belief, 

JLV, 16. attnb, and Comb*: m sense 6 , as 
purchase^bookf^deedf ^making^ -‘price, •‘Sunt, in sense 
6 b, as purchase officer, system, in sense 13 , as 
put chase-block (Block sb, 5), -fall (Fall 26), 
g^ar, power, -tackle, also purohase-land, land 
acquired by purchase. See also PuBOHAaE-MONZV. 

*838 Civtl Eng, d* Arch, Jrhl, 1 . *48/2 With the assist- 
ance of double and single ^purchase-blocks. (rx86o H. 
SruAAT Sceuuavts Caiech, 36 Purchase or shoulder blocks 
are used for masting, dismasting, or heaving down, or heav- 
ing ofifyessels on shore, or anything where immense stiain 
is required. X753 Ciiamsbrs Cyel, Sitjfp , *Purch(tse’&ooIt. 

, the name given to a book .containing an account of all 
tho purchases made. X907 Ea/osrior Pec 498 The descrip- 
tion of ^purchase-deeds in the time of Jeremiah is sugges- 
tive of Babylonian usaga 1898 C. Bright Snbmar Tele- 
graphs IV. *50 Not only can the cable be cut in shallow water 
near the coast by any small steamer with ^purchase gear 
that will raise an anchor, but [etc.]. 1^5 in Sotitersei 
Medieval Wills (xoox) 254. 1 bequethe to Henry, my sonne, 
all my *purchesse londes that I haue purchessed oute of the 
manor of Comtone. X89X Daily RTevts 5 Mar 3/5 That 
they should re-open the whole question of purchase and the 
terms granted to '''purchase odicers 1884 Sword ^ Trowel 
Feb, 49 Jesus paid the ''purchase-price X898 Westnt Goa 
30 Sept, 7/9 To issue 370,000 fulfy paid shares to the old 
company as purchase price for the undertaking 1793 
Smbaiom EdysUm L, fi zaa note, The term "Purchase- 
Tackle bos of late years been applied to this kind of block. 


Furchase (piP‘Jt/6s, -as), v. Forms a. 3 por- 
ohas(fl)l, “OhBsy, 3-4 -ohaoy, -1, -e(n, 3-6 
-ohase. / 3 . 4 pouTOhase, 4-6 -ohaoe, -chasse, 
5 -ohasslie, -ohaas. 7. 3 piirchaoi, -ohaay, 
3-5 -ohaoen, 4-5 -ohasen, 4 -ohasoe, -ohayase, 
-oliaise, -obeoe, 4-6 -ohas, -oliass(e, -chess, 4-7 
*ohes, 4-8 -ohaoe, 5 -chose, 4- purchase ; (5 
perohess). [ME. a. AF. purchacer, » OF. por-, 
pur-, purchacier, -chasster, -chasser (iith c. m 
IIatz.-Darm,) to seek for, seek to obtain, procure, 
or bring about, f. por, pur, pour t— L. prs foi + 
ikacier, chassur, chasser —pop. L. caph&te to 
catch, hunt, CnASJB; cf. It, procacciare to endeavour 
to get, to procure. (The t )NF, dialect forms prea- 
ekter, and por-, purcacier, pourkader, pourkaciner, 
do not appear to be represented in Eng.)] 

I. + 1 . irons. To try to procure or bring about; 
to contrive or devise (esp. something evil) to or 
a person. Obs* 

XM7 K. Glouc. (RoIK) 9685 pat hu ne ssolde purchasy non 
uvci pc king ne non of his. X340 Ayenb 8 JHe .pet deb 
ob«r porchacep ssame o)>er harm to obren. *439 in 
Deprez Etudes de diplomat, angl (X908) 37 Yat the saide 
Johan Moreau, ,ne purchase ne do no noyowse Uiyng to 
owre seide rewme. Z48X Caxton Godeffroy 76 Wei they 
led certaynly that themperour pourchass ed for 


lemyght, b^ Wlian 


apperceyued certaynly 
them alle tbe cuyl that nc ^ 

they seken and putchasen the losse and the dethe of ypnge 
chyldren. 1549 Compi, Scot, viu. 74 3 e, vndir the cullour 
of frendschip, Lurchessia my final exterminatione. 

th. With subordinate clause or infinitive. Obs. 
1390 GowBft Con/, in. xda Wherof thou thenkest to 
deserve Thi princes thonk, and to pourchace Hou thou 
myht stonden in his grace. *4*6 Lydg. De Cuil, Ptlgr, 
493X Wher thow. . dist purchace Thy temptacioun to cnchace. 
x483CaxtonCc/</. Z;<y.4o8b/r, I shalle soo ^urchaas to sette 
suthe a clothe in thy lommcs. 13*3 Ld Berners Froiss, 
I, cxl, 168 Duke Johan of Brabanq purchased greatly that 
y< erle of Flaunders shulde haue his doughter in maryage. 
*549 Compi Scot, viil 73 My mortal enemeis purchessis to 
raif ray liberte. , . _ 

+ 2 . To exert oneself for the attainment of some 
object ; to endeavour j to strive. Obs, a refl, 
r ss OP St ^chador ‘s'eflbrcor, s'actlver ' (xxtb c 1 ] 

[i»g» Britton v. xii. § 3 Le tenaunt ae purchace de 
amesurer la dowarie \jtransl, let the tenant "proceed for 
admeasuremeut of the dower]] CX330 R BronneCA^i^ 
tVace (Rolls) 7344 pey..byddem go purchace bwt, To 
seke o>er loud &Mede. c *450^ Lovewch Grad It 331 
Pharans purchased him that ilhe day. .that he badde geten 
hym An Asse, 
b« hUr, 

X48X Caxton Godsffiroy 19X, I wote not how many poure 
pylgryras that weate pourchasshyng yf they mygbt fynde 
oity vyuylles In the countre, zjaa Ld. Berners Froiss, 
1 . cxlm 177 The Caidynall .purimased somoche that a 
trose was taken bytwene y* kynges of Englande and of 
Fraunce. a 1933 — Hum Ixxxii. 953 He purchaseth for 


your deth 1607 Shaks. Twton ni. ii. 52 That I shold 
Purchase for a little part, and vndo a great deole of 
Honour *674 Earl Essex Lei 17 Mar. (X770) 104 Mr 
justice Jones purchased hard for it [to be made chief Justice] 
•f'S. trans. To bring about, cause, effect, pro- 
duce; to obtain, procure, manage. Const, to or 
for a person, or with dative. Ohs, 

CX330 Artlu Merl ai6 Nil Ich me nothing aueiitour, 
To purchas a foie gret honour. *379 Barbour Bmce vir. 
496 And went- to hunt & play, Forto purchase tharae veny- 
soun. X390 Gowcr Conf Piol 129 The werre wol no pes 
purchace CX489 Ck^xau Sonnes of Aymon ix 23a None 
ought not to complayne my deth, sith that I havepurchaced 
it myself a 1533 Ld. Bcbncbs Huoh Ixvii 931 Ye haue 
founde here an yll brother, S3m he hath purchased for you 
so moche yll. 164* J Jackson TVkc Evang T, in. 176 As 
a Priest, he did earne, and purchace peace. *678 Sir G 
Mackenzie Cmm, Laws Scot 11 Acts Convict (169^ 285 
Accused, and puisned be vertue of Crimes purchast be him. 

fb. inlr. To arrange, make provision, provide. 
Const. Ohs, 

‘ “ S Ffor W3md and 
irynge hire boom 

, ^ 176 In every ffela- 

slup so for thysilf purchace *483 Caxton G, de la Tour 
Ixxxiii, Lyke the lyonesse of all her faons she loueth best 
hym that best can purchace for hym self *593 Lo. Bernprs 
Froiss, I. Ixxii. 93, I trust I shall purchase for suche a 
capitayne, that ye shol be all reconforted. 

H. 1 4 . trans. To procure for oneself, acquire, 
obtain, get possession of; to gam Obs, 

[a Leges Wilhelm c 1230)1 xiv,Liapelur 

juira sur lui que pur haur nel fait ne pur auter chose, se pur 
sun dreit uunpurcnacer ] c lapo^* Eng Leg I 87/32 pat buy 
[Uisula] be purchace dene maiden es wiffi be to habbe in 
bi bouie. ZZ177 R. Glouc (Rolls) 360 Corineus wende 
alond to honCi Yor to porchassi nom mete cisjo R. 
Brunnp Citron Wace (Rolls) 14463 He purchased hym, 
boiow robberye, Men ynowe, & fair nauye c x^ Chauccr 
Pars T F 992 He hopeth for to lyue longe and for to pur- 
chacen muche nchesse for his debt, c 1460 Oseney Reg, 38 
All thynges be which the church of Saynte Marye law- 
fully hath i-purchased [L. adepta est\ *549 Compi, Scot, xii. 
xoo It sal be ane lang tyme or the romans can purches 
sa grit ane armye contrar 30U. x6oo Surflet Counirie 
Farme i. iv. ix The water , purchaseth from the lead 
an euill qualitie 1630 R yohnsoils Kingd, Conmw, 
2 U If two or three united Cantons purchase any bootieby 
their peculiar Armes. 1703 M. Mari in IVesiem Isles 287 
With these rude hooks, and a few sony fishing lines, they 
purchas'd fish for their maintenance. 

lb To obtain fiorn a constituted authority (a 
mandatory or permissive instrument, as a brief, 
a licence, etc ) , spec, in Law, To purchase a writ, 
to sue out, to obtain and issue a writ; hence, to 
commence an action. Obs exc Hist 
[tapa Britton ii. xvu. § 4 St le bref fust purchacd avaunt 
la disseisme ] a K300 Cursor M, 19606 And bar on purcbest 
he bar breue For to seke .Cristen men. £1495 Eng, Conq* 
Irel, 6 Whan Maemorgh hade the kynges lettres thus 
y-puichasede. XM3 Becom Relioues 0/ Rome (1363) 238 b, 
All thoe yt purchaseu letters of any Lordes court. 1849 
Macaulay Hut, Eng ii. I 153 He could not alienate one 
acre without purchasing a licence 1876 Digbv Reed Prop, 
v § a 099 note, ‘ Purchasing * a wnt was the usual ex- 
pression for commencing an action by suing out a wnt, for 
which the usual fees must be paid, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of Magna Carta (c 40), ‘NuIUvendemus..justitiam’ 
f o. To gam, get to, reach (a port). Obs, rare'~K 
?xs87 ILTomson Kroy. W Ind in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 589 
One of the shippe>i of our company .went that night with 
the land* thinking in the morning to purchase the port of 
S. John de Vllua. 

5 . Spec, Law, To acquire (property, esp. land) 
otherwise than by mhentauce or descent ; some- 
times, to get by conquest m war. Obs, or arch, 

[1978 Rolls o/Pecrlt 1 xo/2 Pur ceo qe la terra est de 
ancient demene le Roy u nul neste put purchaser par la 
commune ley ] 1303 [implied in Purchasers], e 1339 [see 
Purchased ppl, a, xj 1375 Barbour Bruce r 433 Ga 
putches land quhar euir he may. For tbaroff hafi^ he nane 
perfay, Tbevisa Barth de P, R, vi xiv. (Bodl. MS ), 
pe fadir purchaseth lond and heritage for nxs dhildien 
al wey [L. aegutrere non desisitt] e *425 Eng Cong Irel. 
30 Al hys thoght & all hys wylle, was nyghte & day, wyth all 
hys myjht to ivend in-to Irland to do hym ya adventur, 
lond tqpurchace yn vnked land. 1435 Roth qfParli, IV. 
487/x The Manoirs, Londes, and Possessions, purchaced 
or amortised. X503>4 Ad *9 Hen VII, c 15 S 4 Yf eny 
bondeman purches eny landes m fee symple ^ x6p6 Shaks 
Ant fr Cl 1 IV, xa^His faults in him Hereditaria, Rather 
then purebaste x«a [see Furcuased] 
fb. tntr. To acquire possessions; to become 
rich. Obs, 

1340 Hamfolc Pr Consc, 1342 Swilk men purchaces and 
gaders fast, And faies als bt*! lyf^ said ay last ^1366 
Chaucer Prol 608 He [the Reve] koude bettre than nis 
lord purchace; fiul riche he was astored pryuely X390 Gower 
Cow II X04 Riht so is Covoitise afaited To loke where he 
max pourctiace. x6»3 Webster Devils Law-case iv 1, 
Were all of his mind, to entertain no suits But such they 
thought were honest, sure our lawyers Would not purchase 
half so fast x6a3>33 Fletcher & Shirley Night-Walker 
1. 2, Why should mat Scrivener. .Purchase perpetually, and 
I a rascal? 

0 . trans To acquire by the payment of money 
or Its equivalent ; to buy. (Now the chief sense ) 
1377 Lancl. P, pi, B xvn 252 And purchace al b« 
parooun of Pampiloun & Rome. 1393 Ibid C iv 33 And 
porchaoe sow prouendres while joure pans lasteb *4 , 
Voc in Wr -Wulcker 602/18 Peronteo, to purchase, x6xr 
Bible Gen xxv xo The field which Abraham purchased of 
the sonues of Heth x6zx Cotgr., Acheier, to buy, to pur- 
chase. 41x797 Newton Chronol Amended v. (1798) 339 


He that leceived money of the People foi purchasing things 
for the Sacrifices. 1765 Blackstonb Comm L iv 214 To 
buy wool for her majesty’s use, to puichase oyl for her 
lamps. X837 Dickens Pickw ii, *We must purchase our 
tickets,' said Mr. Tupman 

b. Jig, To obtain, acquire, or gain (something 
immaterial) at the cost or as the result of something 
figured as the price paid; esp to acqiiiie by toil, 
suffering, danger, or the like , to cam, wm , to bnng 
upon oneself, incur (mischief). 

tft4oa tr, Secreta Secret ^ Gov, Lordsh, ei He bat gyues 
his good to hem bat hauys no myster, he purchases no 
louynge berof. CZ450 Lovclick Grail xliii. 476 For be that 
deth he hym Oueicam, And purchaced lif to Every Cnsten 
Man, 1456 Poston Lett 1 . 405, 1 . do purchasse malgre to 
remembre of evidenses lakkyng by negligence. 1521-4 
Wohey in Furnivall Ballads MSS 1 , 335 pat bou may 
purches hevyn to mede. X548>77 Vicary Anai Ep Ded 
(18S8) 6 [They] purchased eternal prayse by their study 
and cunning m Phisicke and Surgery. x68o Otway Orphan 

I. 1, The Honours he has gain'd are justly his; He porclias'd 
them in War. 1709 Steele & Switt Tatler No. 68 p 4 He 
that commends himself, never purchases our Applause ; nor 
he who bewails himself, our Pity, X741 tr D* Argents 
Chinese Lett, xx 141 At length they all perish'd, and made 
the Japonese purchase their Death 1 w the Loss of 3000 of 
their Soldiers. *778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II. xxx 
180 Deaily, indeed, do I purchase experience 1 X87X Free- 
man Norm, Cong IV, xviii. 183 The victory was purchased 
by the death of Rhiwallon. 

in. 7 . Naut, To haul in, draw in (a rope or 
cable) ; spec, to haul up (the anchor) by means of 
the capstan; hence, to haul up, hoist, or raise 
(anything) by the aid of a mechanical power, as 
by the wheel-and-axle, pulley, or lever. Cf. 
PCIEOHASE sb. III 

From quot, a X625 this appears to have arisen asa nautical 
use of sense 4, with the notion of ‘gaining applied at first 
to hauling in a rope with the two hands so as to 'gain* one 
portion after another, and to have been extended to hauling 
with the capstan, and so at length to the advantage gained 
by any mechanical power. 

X567 Admiralty Crt, Ad xii, 99 May, [Commission is 
awarded] to recover, purchase, wey and bring to lande 
one sonken or wrecked shtpp ax 6 as Nomencl Ntwalu 
(Harl MS. 2301) If 60 b, To Purchase Wee Call the gaining 
or Coming in of a Roape by our haling of it in with our 
handes, or heauing of it in at yo Capstaine or otherwise 
Purchasing; as the Capstaine doth purchase apace that is it 
drawes in the Cabell apace, or the Tackles aoe purchase, 
and the Contrarie where wee cannot purchase with the 
Roape, Tackle, or the like Neate 1627 Capt Smith 
Seammis Gram, 1. xvi (1692) 80. 1704 J. Harris Lex 
Techn, I rvxx W Sutherland SJuphnild, Assisi, X4X 
Pendants of the Main and Foremast ought to be as big as 
the Shrowds, since they purchace a great Weight of Boats 
and Anchors. 1726 Shelvocke Voy lonnd World 180 In 
purchasing the anchor, the cable parted, and I lost it. 1768 

J, Byron Narr, Patagonia (ed. a) 28 We were usually 
obliged to purchase such things as were within reach by 
means of large hooks fastened to poles 1793 Smeaton 
Edysione L, § Z43 In this situation a strong hawser, .being 
passed under one of the aims of the anchor,, the whole 
suspension was in that manner purchased Ibid^ note, A. 
piece of strong timber overlaying the bows of a vessel, 
containing sheaves, or a roller for purchasing the anchor. 
1835 Marryat fac Faith/ 11, Puichase the anchor I could 
not; 1 therefore slipped the cable xZ-gS — Midsh Easy 
xxiv, After one or two attempts, he lowered down the steps 
and contrived to bump her [an old lady] on the first, from 
the first he purchased her on the second, and from the 
second he at last seated her at the door of the carnage, 

Purchased (p 5 itlhs!C),ppl a, [f. prec. + 
fl. Obtained by effort, entreaty, or the like; 
acquired, procured, gotten; of land, Acmiired other- 
wise than by inheritance. Also J^, Obs 
<?X33o R. Brunnb Chron (1810) 67 Heritage hat lyues & 
leues to he eldest sonne, Purchaced hingmen ^ues, woman 
weddyng to mone, Or tille a man is strange for his seruise 
oftsone. 1483 Cath A ngl 204A Purchest {A , Purchessyde), 
adepius *568 Bible (Bishop's) Eph* 1 14 Unto the 
redemption of the purchased possession z£;96 Shaks. 
Merck, y IV. L 90 You haue among you many a purchast 
slaue. x68a Warburton Htsi, Guenmy (1822) go Purchased 
estates, acquSt or conqufit... Strictly, acquet is such as is 
purchased before marriage 

tl>. Incurred by one’s act or condnet. Obs, 
x6ix Bcaum & Fl Knt Burn Pestle iv iii. He is dead, 
Grief of your purebas'd anger broke bis heart. 

2 . Bought With money or other equivalent. 

1823 Byron yuan xm Ixxvi, An English autumn, though 
ithatli no vines .Hath yet a purdiased choice of choicest 
wines x8z5 T. Hook Sayings Ser. ii. Suiherl, (Colburn) 
44 Purchased roses decked her furrowed cheeks 

Fu'rcliase^mo :ney. The sum for which any- 
thing IS or may be purchased. Also Jig, 

01x763 Shenstonb Vi^s, (1764) II. 293, I would part with 
the purchase-money, for which 1 have less regard x8t8 
CoBBETT Pol Reg, XXXIII 57 The puichase money of 
farms is estimated upon the amount of rent. X832 Hart. 
Martineau Life in Wilds ix, Labour is still the purchase- 
money of everything here. 1890 'R. Boldrbwood’ Col 
Reformer (1891) 259 He .retained the proceeds.. with 
which to pay off his purdiase-money. 

PiirciiaBer (p&*jtj6s3i). Forms * 4puroliasour, 
5 -oure, -owre, purohesur, 6 -asser, 6-8 -asor, 
o- purohas&r. a, AY . purckasour, « OF. 

porchaceor, later pur-, pourchasettr, agent-n from 
porchader, pourchasser to Pubohasb.] 
fl. One who acquires or aims at acquiring 
possessions ; one who ‘ featheis his nest ’. Obs, 

In quot C1386, many explain purchasour as 'cooveyancer*, 
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PUBE. 


PimCHASING. 

which is poEbiblc; butcf qiiot. 1591 and Fubchasb v sb, 
quot i623>33» 

1303 R. Urunne Htuidl Synne 1105, Y se men pat pui- 
chasours are, pat coaeyte catel with sorwe & kare. c 1386 
Chaucer Pro/ 318 A Sergeant of the Lawe..Of fees and 
robes hadde he many oon, So greet a purchasoiurwasnowher 
noon . AI was fee symple to hym in effect ; His purchasyog 
myghte nat been infect. CX440 Parionop^ 6427, 1 hane 
ly ned as a sowi^or A poure man bnt no purchasoure. X59X 
Grcfse Disc, Cocstta^e {15^2) 11 Think yon some lawyers 
coulde be such puTcha^ers, if al their pleas were short, and 
their proceedinges lustice and conscience? 

t D. One who procnies or brings something 
about. Ohs,rart-^^* 

1633 'Whitfield Tifcai, Sinf^ Men vi 25 Is he not the 
Author and purebasor of peace ? 

+ c Mining, See quot. 1743^5 cf Cayer Ohs 

? in Pettus FcdinsReg'. (1670) 95 That no Purchasors 
shalliet or stop any Miners from any Wash*trough at any 
time Z747 Hooson Mmer^s Diet s v, Itiweral timCf 
Purcassers kre] Poor People that daily go to the Mines, 
with their Hammers, Bags, or Penny^wiskets, seardiing in 
the Deads that are ^ily drawn and tem’d on the Hillocks, 
for any Bits of Ore that they can find therein. IhtcLf Also 
Purchasers are all to go away from the Works when that 
time is expired. 

2. Law, One who acquires land or property in 
any way other than by inhentance. 

1303 R. Brunnb Nattdl, Synne 9453 Also with purebasours 
ry^t so hyt fare]>, Alle Jiat hey bygge, here eyres bareh 
CIS40 in J R Boyle Hedoit (1875) App 71 Yf anye suche 
inherytor or purchessor absent them selfes [etc]. x64a 
tr. Perkins' Prqf, Bk viii §539, 23s If husband and >Yife 
bejoynt purchasers unto them and unto the heires of the 
husband of lands. 1766 Blacksxone Comm II xiv 22a The 
first purctiasor is he who fiibt acquired the estate to his 


of the law a purebasor. 1833 Act 3^4 Will c lod 
§ I (Act for Amendment of Law of Inhentance), The Words 
*■ the Purchaser ' shall mean the Person who last acquired 
the Land otherwisethan by Descent, or than by any Escheat, 
Partidon,or Inclosure. 

8 . One who purchases for money , a buyer. 

16x5 Massinger New Way 11. 1, I must have all meu 
sellers, and I the only purraaser 17x2 Addison Sped, 
No. sii r 4 The Purchaser, .pays down her Pnee very 
chearfully. X849 Macaulay Htd, Eitg, 111 1 371 He was 
in&tantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of every thmg that 
iiobodyelseivouldbuy noa E.L Banks iYsar®#. ffr/V 129 
Plenty of things axe not tor sale until a purchaser comes. 

PurcliasiiLff (po itjesiq), vhl, sb, [-mai.] 
The action of the verb Purchase m various senses. 
In quot. 1747, the gathering of ore from the waste 
heap : cf. Ptiroeaser i c. 

XX, K ./d/M 5x97 In water and londe^lhispurchoceyng. 
Bo>e hij eteth fiesshe and fysshe. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 
579 And swa thar purchesyng maid thai 1386 [see Pur- 
chaser i]. 3494 Pabvan Chrou, vi clxx. x6s As they wente 
inpurchasynge of prayes. X 595 in Willis & Clark Coinhndge 
(1886) II. 733 Monye ..for the purchasing of some com 
petent landes. x6$6 Earl Monk tr Baocedmi^sAdds/ir 
Partioss, n. xxxvi (1674) 188 The purchasing of Eternity 
to her name. 1747 Hoosoh Mtrter's Did. Sj, Sauntle [is] 
the first pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers find in a morn- 
ing by Purchassing. x8oo m Picton Vpeol Mumc, Rec, 
(1886) II xg3 A fund .for the purchasmg Potatoes. 

b. atirib.f as purchasing jpmer^ mlue, 

1675 Earl Essex Lett (1770) aei, 1 am not in a purchasing 
condiUoD. i86> .S’af. XIIl 640/1 Ifwe could suddenly 
double the whole quantity of sovereigns and then equi- 
vaients in England, the purchasmg value of each com would 

be reduced to exactly one half of its former amount. 1863 
Pawcett Pol Been, n. iv, (1876) 137 The cost of living is 
augmented, and wages possess less purchasmg power, 

Purcholis^ -ioui^ obs. forms of Portodilis. 

Pur-ohop. see Pur 2, 

t Purcinct, sb Obs, Also 4 pursauiit, pour" 
Bent, 4-s pnrseyut, 5 -oynct. [a. AF. pur- 
ceynt(e^O)S,porcetntei %h,itm,ipormnt^^h masc., 
from pcrceindr$x^L, procingpre^ prffeindus: see 
next and Prooinot.] « PEKonroi sb,^ PRooDfor 
compass. 

[laps Bwtton vt V. § 3 Hors de la purceynte del Counte 
ne nul tenu a receyvere soraounse. 1304 Vear Bk, 
32 .firfeu /, Xrin Term (Rolls) 261 Dens la puiceynt de 
■?* ^ *°'34 Vch pane 

or Jat place (the new Jerusalem, Rev, xxi. 12] had bre satez, 
bo twelue m poursent I con assove. fSome read 


— o — — . s* « Qiitenyman 

of ye same mtee 1495 Act xi Neu, P7/, c. ag § i Viewe 
of fraunciplcgge within the purcynct of the seid Manoir, 

+ PTircinct,purseyii.t,i5^.a. 06s, [a OF. 
pormni, -scant (•-!* pa. pple. of por- 

ceindre.-l^prffdngdre, see Prooihot.J Girt about, 
enclosed ; « Pbrcinct ppl. a, 

1303 R. Brumnb Handl, Syune 89x4 No quest take of 
e^tement Yn holy cherche, ober getde purs^t. 

PurcoloyB, -culleiB, obs. ff. Poriocluis. 
Purcy. Pweyfant, obs. ff. Pursy, Pubsui- 

VART. ' 

llPurdali (p^jd£). £, Indies, Also purda, 
pardah, parda {erron, puidowr, pnrder), [a, 
Urdu and Pers. pardah veil, curtain.] 

1. A curtain ; esp, one serving to screen 
from the sight of men or strangers. 


over Bengali ivomen xpofi xdh Cent Mar 486 The purdah 
I hardly any drawback to the women bom with any 


women 


x^Mise TradslnAsiat Ann Reg 64/1 A purdow, or 
skreen, of a yellow kind of gauze, being dropt before the 
door, xBog Ld, Valenti a J'rav 1 100 He led me to a small 
couch close to the purdah, and seated me on his right hand 
between bis momer and himself, though she was invisible 
X844 Kinclake ESihen 1, They passed through no dooi, 
but only by the yieldingfolds of a putder a 1838 D. Wilson 
m L 0 (i860) II. XV 226 Purdahs or curtains of all colours 
hung from the crenated arches 
Ij. As typical of the seclusion of Indian women 
of rank ; hence,;?^. the system of such seclusion. 

x86s Daily Tel 25 Nov 8/6 As an Occidental, she will 
not like that tame bird’s life inside the lattice cage and the 

S irdah which Oriental wives must bear 1893 W. S. 

URRELL & Edith E Cuthell Indian Mem, 23 The veil 
of die purdah hangs less heavily over Mahommedan than 
over Bengali ivomen - j_i- 

has been hardly 1 
talent for lulmg. 

2 . A Stuped cotton cloth, or other material, of 
which curtains are made 

x8^ SiMMONDS Did TradSf Purdah, an Indian cotton 
cloth, with white and blue stnpes, used for curtains, etc 
3 . attrih, and Comb , chiefly in reference to sense 
xb, ^ purdah lady, walla [see WalI/Ah], woman , 
purdah party, system ; purdaJi-hke adj. 

1647 Mrs. Sherwood in Life xxi. (1854) 35<5 Amnia was 
particularly dark for a purdah walla, or one, according to 
the Eastern custom, who is supposed always to sit behind 
a pardah, or curtain, 1894 S. S. Thorburn Astat, Neigh’ 
hours IV. 68 Of all his [Peter the Great’s] social reforms, the 
neatest was the abohtion of the purdah system for Russian 
kdies. xpoa xg^/z Cent Nov. 8 x 3 Purdah women are a 
comparatively small propoition of their sex. 

Hence PuxdalLed (p^udSd) screened or 
secluded by a purdah; curtained; ^cloistered*. 

x8u Mrs Meer Ali Observ Mussalmmis India I xiv. 
380 The hour is passed m lively dialogues with the several 
purdahed dames. 

Pur-dog • see Pur 3 . 

Purdo’niaa. Also -ion, -lum. [f. Pardon^ 
name of the introducer.] Tiade-name of a foim 
of coal-scuttle. 

1851 W. S. Burton Trade Caial, Lend intermt, Evh,, 
Purdonion. 1856 H. Loveridge Ttade Caial, Purdonian. 
x8m Auction Catalogue ag Apr., A cocoanut mat, cinder 
sifter, japanned pnrdonium and scoop, xgox Ihd., An iron 
curb fender and oak coal purdonium with scoop and liner 

Purdy (p»*idi), rare, Nowtf/ir/. Smly, ill- 
humouied, 

x668 Shadwell Sullen Lover v, ’Shfe, one shan't speak to 
you one of these days, you are grown so purdy. 1672 — Miser 
IV, Why you saucy fellow you, what's to do with you ? Ha, 
are you so purdy? x8as Porby Vog E, Anglia, Purdy, 
suily, ill-humoured, self-important. 

Pure (piu®j), a, {sb,y adv) Forms : 3-5 pur, 
4- pure. (Also 4 pu^r, por(«, 4 (6 .SV ) puyr(e , 
puiT(e, 5 poure, 5-6 pewrCe, puer, 6 pour) 
[a. OF. pur, fem. pure (12th. c, in Littrd), Pr. 
^r, Sp , It. pure i-L. puru-s clean, clear, un- 
mixed, pure, chaste, etc ] 

I. In physical sense, 

1 . a* Not mixed with anything else; free from 
admixture or adulteration; unmixed, unalloyed; 
often quailing names of colours, b. esp. Not 
mixed with, or not having in or upon it, anything 
that defiles, conupts, or impairs; unsullied, un- 
tainted, clean e. Visibly or optically clear, spot- 
less, stainless; in quots. 1481, 1653, clear, trans- 
parent, Rarely zoTi%t,from. 

(There is a wide range of sense heie, but lines of division 
cannot well be drawn among the quotations, many of which 
unite more than one shade of meanmg ) 

*»97 R Glouc. (Rolls) 184 So dene is, al so bat lond & 
nmnes blod so pur [% rr, puir,pttic]. Ibid. 3178 Oder leom 
wibwtemoberstoUframhiniiwelpm. CX300.S*/ Brandan 
313 Call! and cruet^ pur cler crestal. 13. E, B Allit, P, 
A 237 So was bit dene & cler & pure, J)at precios perle 
b«r hit w^ pwt. 1362 Langl. P, PL A iv. 8a A piesent 
, * 39 ® TREVisA.fftf^T'^, DeP, R, xiix. ii 
^oal Mo.), To make pitte water dene and pure, X48Z 
Caxton Myin^, Hi, d. X40 The mone is not so pure that the 
Sonne may shyne..thurgh her as thurgb an other sterre. 
1590 Spenser P, Q il vu.zs At the well-head the purest 
streames ause. 1638 Junius PamL Ancients 42 To have 
his niinde like unto a pure, bright looking-glassei 1659 
Gaule Magasirpm, 7 One reads them with the pure glasb 
of Gws word . the other by his own false and fallacioub per- 
spicils, 17^ Gray Elegy 53 Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene, ihe dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear xtRi 
C owsER Task II. 508 To filter off a crystal draught Pure 

I"®- ^ XVI. 337, Thoe 

can be but one proper species of red , all other shades being 
adulterations of that pure colour, with yellow, brown, &c. 
i8to tr Lagrange^s Chem, II. 308 If alcohol be re distilled, 
and reduced to two thirds, you will obtain it very pure. 
This 15 wha^ called Rectified Alcohol. 1804 J, Ghahamb 
T he morning air pure from the mty’s smoke zSao 
UHB Viet, 7* 414 A mixture of prussian blue and cochin^ 
pink .in preference to a puce blue. 1833 W. Gregory 
CAwz. (ed 3)74ln consequence of the great solvent power 
of water, a is newt found pure in nature. xBSo Tyndall 
XXV 187 The snow was of the purest white, 
t o* Intact, unbroken, perfect, entire, Obs, rare, 
1607 Topsbll Four-/, Beasts 716 Twenty of these homes 
puie, and so many broken, mw»uwi 

e. Of a musical sound or voice: Free from 
roughness, hardiness, or discordant quality ; 
smooth, dear ; spec, in Mtis, and Acoustics, said of 
tones that ate perfectly in tune, i, e, whose vibra- 


tion-ratios are mathematically exact, so as to give 
no beats ; esp. as opp to tempered, 

1873 F Tacox Aspects Authorship 111 44 The pure and 
most tuneful voice of Miss Claia Novello 1873 Hale In 
Dis Name vi 49 The voice was a perfectly clear and pure 
tenor J. Lccky in Grove Did Mns IV 70/2 If all 
the consonant intervals are made perfectly smooth and 

S ure, so as to give no beats, the tuning is then called Just 
ntonation 

II. In non-physical or general sense, 

2 Without foreign or extraneous admixture ; free 
from anything not properly pertaining to it ; simple, 
homogeneous, unmixed, unalloyed. 

Pwe wdmals' see Natural .s 3 S 
1377 Langl. P, PL B xiii 166 pere nys neyther,.Pop& 
ne patriarch bat puyre reson ne schal make pe meyster of 
alle bo men, X487 m Surrey Arc/moL Soc Collect III, 
- . .V Vt ... . — widowhood make 

\nJHage i. ix. (cd 2) 

nemcean or Funike, 

which she carried into Africa, was pure Hebrew, as weie 
also their letters. 1642 Answ, Observ agst King as Tis 
Adams pure naturalls, impure nature that makes a Subject 
covet to be a King 1724 A. Collins Gr, Ckr, Relig, 
8z The Sadducees profess'd to follow the pure text of 
Scripture, or to inteipret it according to the literal sense 
X864 Bowen Logic vi. (1870^ X4B, 1 know at once, or by 
Immediate Inference,— that is, by an act of Pure Thought 
x883 Mimchin VntpL Kinemai 130 The strain at a point 
IS said to be pure strain if the principal axes (axes of the 
strain ellipse) are not rotated by the strain 

b. In reference to descent or lineage : Of un- 
mixed descent, pure-blooded. 
c 1475 Ra^f Couiear 20 In point lhay war to paiische, 
thayj)roudest men and pure 1368 Graiiom Chron II, 
286 To people the towne with pure Eiighshe men. 1827 
Roberts Voy Cenir, Amer, 137 He was an Indian of pure 
blood x8s3 j H. Newman Nist, Sk, (1873) II, 1. 1. 24, 
1 consider Attila to have been a pure Hun. x866 G Mac- 
donald Am Q Netghb, xxvii, I nat horse., is very nearly 
a pure Arab. 

0. Law, Having no condition annexed; abso- 
lute, unconditional. Pure almst cf. Almoign a. 
[Cf. cl, L. pnrus, unconditional, absolute ; med.L. PHra 
{fit perpeiua) eleeumyna (ax 100), AF. pmt [et pefpeiuale) 


gave and granted unto the predecessori* of the said Provost 
and Scholars [of Oriel] . in free pure and perpetual alms 17x3 
Ad 13 Anne, c. 6 § 8 To have and to hold the said (.anon* 
ship or Prebend to the said Colwell Bnckenden..and his 
Successors , . in pure and perpetual Alms. x8z8 Colebkooke 
Obligations 151 [IQ one be conditional or deferred for a 
term, while the other is a pure and simple engagement. 
x88o Muirhlad Gains 11. § 244 Sabinos and Cassius think 
that a conditional legacy to him ib valid, but not a pure one. 

d. Of a subject of study or practice , Restricted 
to that which essentially belongs to it ; not includ- 
ing its relations with kindred or connected subjects. 
(Often denoting the simply theoretical part of a 
subject, apart from its practical applications, as m 
pure mathematics i opp. to Applied a, Mixed 7.) 
Also said of a student or practitioner who confines 
himself to one particular subject or branch of a 
subject. 

1641 Wilkins Maih,Magkk i. iL (1648) w Mathcmalicks 
,.is usually divided into pure and mixed, and though the 
pure doe handle only absti act quantity . that which is mixed 
doth consider the quanUty of some particular determinate 
subject, X7S0 Johnson Rambler No, 14 p 5 ITie difference 
between pure science, which has to do only with ideas, and 
the application of its laws to the use of life; 1838 Maynb 
Expos, Lex, s v , In England.. the profession is ostenMbly 
divided into three distinct branches, viz, pure physicians, 
or those who profess to act only in medical cases ; pure 
surgeons, or those who practise surgery alone, and surgeon- 



e, Logic, Of a propositioa or syllogism ; opp. 
to Modal a, 4, 

1697 tr Burgersdictus his Logic i xxviii. j« A Pure 
Enunciation is that in which it is not express’d how the 
Parts OTheriL Modal, in which it is. Ibid, u. xiv. 60 A 
Pure [Syllogism] is that which consists of Propositions pure. 
. Mo^I ciAer of one or both Modal 17:^ Watts Logic 
,11 11 § 4 When a proposition merely expresses that the pie- 
dicate IS connected with the subject, it is called a pure pro- 
postitomya. every true chnstian is an honest man. But 
when It includes also the way and manner wWein the 
predicate 15 connected with the subject, it is called a 
modal propositions as, when I say, it is necessary that 
a true Christian should be an honest man. 2827, 1870 [see 
Modal 0.4]. * 

f. Gram, (a) In Greek (xo^opps), of a vowel : 
Preceded by another vowel. Oftheatemofaword: 
Ending m a vowel. Of a consonant (as ^) ; Not 
accompanied by another consonant, (b) laArabic^ 
etc., of a syllable . Ending in a vowel, open. 



^^'^u>isnuu>%r,MaiikidsGr,Gram, 
Piu^. whose final ffpUahle-w is pxeoe^ l^a 
^ph^ong, ^7oZ,Jimrntr,CitrtindGr.Grwn,uyls7 
In the fomiatioii of the ace. ring, of Masc. and Fem., the 



FtTBB, 


1616 


true vowel-nature of the stem declares itself, iroXt-v, TroXtl-i/ ; 
and the voc. sing., contains the pure vovrel stem. 

3 . Taken by itself, with nothing added • 
and nothing else ; nothing but . . ., nothing besides 
. . no more than , . . ; mere, simple. 

Often it^hr intrt and simih^ following the sb (cf. s c) 

_ **97 Glouc. (Rolls) 794 He I'.ei bat he moste attenende 
Yor pur meseise vorfare. crsj^Sc Leg Seuntsw {Paulus) 
load For pure pytte & loy bai giet C1400 Maundbv 
(K oxb ) xxxii. Many . diez fbi pure elde withouten 
sekeness 1494 Fabyan Chemi v cvii 81 The n sonnes of 
Mordred were constrayned of pure foice to seche stronge 
holdes for theyr refuge, 1593 Siiaks. a Hen V/.n 1. 157 Alas 
Sir, we did it for pure need X 639 Fuller H^eiv Waris, 
XLX, Knowing no more how to sway a sceptre then a pore 
clown to manage a sword. 1794 A. Collins Gr Chn Rehg, 
70 This distinction is the pure invention of those who make 
the objection. x 85 s H.FATTisoNi?fj.(x889)I 38 His delay m 
setting out was due to pure procrastination onddilatoriness. 
*87$ JowarTT Plato (ed. a) I, 39 That of which we are 
^peaking is knowledge pure and simple. 

b. In emphatic or intensive sense: Nothing 
short of . . absolute, sheer, thorough, utter^ per^ 
feet, conmlete. 

xa97 R. Clouc. (Rolls) 19x7 He was., pur mesel {to &. he 
hicom m IS baptinnge hoi of al is wo. CX400 Destr Troy 
18x7 Pelleus. .sourdit into souregreme. And Fnam repiouyt 
as a puie foie, 1471-3 Rolls of ParlU VI. 3 V 1 Contynuyng 
alwey m his pure malice and envy, xdxx Chapman May* 
Day v. Plays (x88q) 303 /x His master hath such a pure 
belief in bis wife, that he's apt to believe any good of her. 
*794 Godwin Cal* Williams x8a, 1 believed that misery 
mote pure than tliat which I now endured had never fallen 
to the lot of a human being. 1870 Ruskik Let* in Athmteim 


Watc/uj*^ Thresftold 145 A lot of pure nonsense. 

t c. 'luat 13 the thing itself, not something else ; 
true, real, genuine ; very. Ohs* 
xa97 R. ULOUa Hlolls) asoS He..8edQ he was purost eyr 
to bo icrouned to kinge. Ibid 8609 In a toun in barcssiie . 
out of ko erhe pur blod sprong ywis. 13., E, E, AUit P* 
B. 704 Wei nyae pure paradys mo^t preue no better c 1386 
Chauccr EntPs T, The pure fettres of his shynes grete 
Weren of his bittre salte teeres wet& ^1400 Land Troy 
Bk* 6656 He .. persed his Armure,..That it come to his 
fflesche pure. r|^ More Couf agsi. Ttih r. Wks. 1162/a 
Til the pure panges of death pulled their heart fro their play 
m. Free from coriuption or defilement, 

4 . Free from admixture of anything debasing or 
deteriorating; unadulterated, uncormpted, uncon- 
taminated ; conforming accurately to a standard of 
quality or style ; faultless, correct. 

13. . A. Alls* 84 Thus he asaied the regiouns. That him 
cam for to asaile s— In puyr maner of bataile. 1390 Gower 
Conf II, 2x4 Ml ladi ,.is the pure bed and welle And Mirour 
and ensampie of goode, x5ao Tindalb ^as* i. 27 Pure devo- 
cion and undefiled, xua Palsor. Acolasins Ep. to King 
A iij b. In suche places 01 your realme as the pureste englyshe 
is spoken. 16x7 Moryson [Itn, i. 182 At Geneua many 
French Gentlemen and Students comming thither .did 
speake pure French. X788 Gibbon Detd* f P 1 (1838) V. ax 
The purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion 
of idolatry. x8^ Macaulay Nisi, Eng, 11 I They had 
been oppressed, and oppression had kept them a pure body. 
z68x Prbody En^, ^oumdltsan xvi. 124 llis taste, if severe, 
was pure 

6. Fiee from moral defilement or corruption ; of 
unblemished character or nature; unstained or 
untainted with evil ; guiltless, mnocent; guileless, 
sincere. Rarely const +g/ (obs),^ 07 ;? (arch). 
Often absol., the pun {sc, persons). 
a 1340 Hamfolc Psalter sxiiL 4 He. . \ta.t is pure In werkis 
and cien in thoghtis. 1481 Caxton Myrr 1 xiv. 48 To saue 
his sowle whiche God hath lent to hym pure and dene to 
thende that he shold rendre it such agayn 1526 Timdalc 
Mail, V, 8 Blessed are the pure in herte. Idid,^ Acts xx, 26, 
1 am pure from the bloud of all men. Ibid., Thins 1. 15 
Unto the pure are all thynges pure i6fy Milton P* L, 
viii <06 Nature her self, though pure of sinful thought. 
1719 WATTS Hymns i Ixxxvi, How should the sons of Adam's 
race Be pure before their (Jod? 1790 Palsy Horm Paul, 
Concl., His morality is everywhere calm, pure, and rational. 
x8m Macaulay Ifisi, Eng vii II. 171 A friendship as warm 
and pure as any that ancient or modem history records. x8Sx 
Tsnnvson Her court was pure; her life serene. 

1855 Macaulay Hisi, Enp xiii III, ajs He protested . 
that bis hands were pure from the blood of the persecuted 
Covenanters. 

fb. Applied mockingly to Puritans; also to 
Quakers, uhs, 

x598MA!iaTON Sco, YiUanU i. i, LuciOi new set thy ruffe ; 
tut, thou art pure, Const thou not lispc ‘goodbrothw ,look 
demuie ? xfiox B. Jonson Poeiaster is, h/l o hdpe hem to 
some pure landresses, out of the cltie. 1783 G. A. Bellamy 
A^logy II 45 My mother, from being one of the pure 
ones, had changed ter religion to that ofa methodist. 

6. Sexually tindefiled ; chaste. ^ 

<;x430 Lvdo, Mlm Poms (Percy Soc.) 8 Alle clad in 

white, in tokyn of clenncsi Lyko 

Kino tr. Casdsius* Cateek, in c^h, Tradates (S.T.S ) 209 

That hlissit Marie remaines still puxr virgine, x»x Shaks. 

X Hm, VL V. iv, ^ And yet forsooth she is a Virgin pure. 
xijx Milton P, K, r. 134. xrox tr. Pwad,S<ml 

App. ax HaU you, the Sea's bright Star, Who G<^ s pure 
lather are. 1904 Hynm A, if M, No. SS A maiden pure 

and ttbdefiled Is by the Spirit gitat with child. 

7 , Fziee from ceremonial defilement; nt for 

sacred service or use; ‘clean’. . 

xdxx Bible Ussra vi. 20 The Priestes and the Leuites were 
purified tbgether, all of them were pure, and killed the 
Jhisseouer. 16x3 Purchab Pilgrimage ii. xvi (16x4) 199 
His fa Jew's] wife hath prepared his dinner, pure meats 
purely dressed, 


IV. 8. slang or coUoq* (?orig. ironical) A 
general term of appreciation: Fine, excellent, 
capital, jolly, nice, splendid Now rare or Obs, 
1675 Wycherley Country Wife ni i, I was quiet enough 
till my husband told me vmat pure lives the London ladies 
live abroad with their danang, meeting and junketing. 
1695 Congreve Lave for L v. 11 , 0 I have pure news, I 
can tel] you, pure news, ax’jsa Vanbrugh fmrti, to Lon* 
don I 11, A slice of it [goose pie] before supper to night 
would have been pure. 1734 Mas Delany m ^ Ci?7r, 
(1861) I. 508 Well, is It not pure that we shall meet m a 
fortnight? 1747 Garrick Mus m her Teens 11, The door's 
double locked, and 1 have the key in my pocket. Biddy, 
That's pure 1884 Henley & Stevenson Deacon Brodie 
]. ill. Sc 3 (1892) 35 O, such manners are pure, pure, pure 1 

b. In conjunction with another adj. ; Pure and 

. . . = nice and . . , fine and . • . ; excellently, 

satisfactorily ; thoroughly ( «= C. i ; cf. 2 above). 
Now dial, (See And conj, 4.) 

1742 FirLDiNG fas Andrews 11 xiv, They [xe hogs] were 
I all pure and fat 1788 Charlotte Smith Emtneline (1816) 
IV. 271 You would have been puie and happy to drive about 
m a one-horse chaise 1769 Komaine Let, 27 Oct (179s) 
xxvii 122, I saw Lady H— — , who was pure and well. 
iB6KLet to Editor, In answer to the question ‘How do you 
do? ' in Cornwall .they say * Pure and well, thank you '. 

c. dial. Quite well, m good health * «PcREEiT4b. 

x854iY<y^ istSer, IX 527/x The word pure is commonly 

used in Gloucestershire to e^^iess being in good health. 

‘ I hope, Zur, the ladies be all pure.' 1900 Eng, Dial, Diet, 
B* sb, (or absol,) 

I. That which is pure ; purity, poet, 

01x625 Lodge Misc Pieces i\. Wks 1B83 IV, Her eies 
shrowd pitie, pietie, and pure 1667 Milton P L viii 627 
Union of Pure with Pme, 2873 Browning Red Cott, 
Ht cap IT 73s How heaven's own pure may seem To 
blush 1874 Tennyson Vimen 35 The mask of puie Worn 
by this court 1898 G Meredith Odes Fr Hist 6 Faith's 
warrior Best To win Heaven’s Puie 
ta ‘Pured' fur; see Pubed 2, Puree l. Ohs, 
X5X2 Acc Ld. High Treas, Scot IV. 2x5 For lyning of 
the said Tanne weluus goune within with puyr. 
t8. A kept mistress. Obs, slang 
x688 Shadwei l S^r. Alsaiia 11. 1, Where's .the Blowing, 
that IS to be my Natuial, my Convenient, my Pure a 1700 
B E. Did Cant, Crew, Ptt?e, a Mistress 1725 in New 
Cani Did, 

4 . A *pure’ physician or surgeon; see the adj , 
sense 3 d. Med, colloq, 

1627 Lancet 15 Dec. 434/2 Do the Pures profess a kind of 
surgery in the abstract ? 1843 Sir J Paget Let, 19 Dec m 
Mem, vi. (190Z) X48 The election of the pures in London 
Was not I am told general. {Note, The ‘ pures ' were the 
surgeons in consulting practice.] 

1 6 [Cf. Pure », i b ] Tanning, Dogs’ dung 
or other substance used as an alkaline lye for 
steeping hides. Also in comb, as pure-collecior^ 
’finder, finding, (Also spelt pewer^ puer ) 

S85X Mayhew Lend, Labour II 142 Dogs -dung is called 
‘ Puie from its cleansing and pui jfying propertiesu lbid,f 
The name of ‘ Fure-findera ' has been applied to the men 
engaged in collecting dogs’-dung from the, .streets Ibtd,, 
There are about 30 tanyards , . and these all have their regular 
Pure collectors. xSgS SnvTMONDS Did, Trade, Puer, a 
tanner’s name for dogs' dung. Ibid , Pure, Fewer, 

O, adv, 

1 . Absolutely, entirely, thoroughly, quite. 

In eaily use from sense 3 b of the a^ ; m x8th c slat^ or 
collog , from sense 8b: now dial, or Obs 
1297 R Olouc (Rolls) XS42 He bicom sone )xr after pur 
gidy & woA 1340 Hampolb Pr Consc 2409 He says ' our 
ule dedys er pur ille wroght, Bot our gud cedis pur gud er 
noght c 1394 P, PI, Crede 170 pa pris of a plou^-lond. . 
To aparaile pat pyler were pure lytel. ^X49x Caxton 
Chasi, Goddes Chyld 89 It is pure easy to folow god and 
serue hym m tyme of tranquylite. 1560 Daus tr. Sieidands 
Comm, 37 This yere [1522] departed Reucline, a pure aged 
man [eetaie gratnsl. tjto Swift yml. to Stella 23 Sept., 
Ballygall will be a pure good place for atr 17^ Lei, 
29 May in Mrs, Delany's Life 6* Corr, (1861) II, 548 Your 
amiable and worthy sister is pure well. x8xo Splendid 
Follies 1 . 78 The course will be pure swampy m some parts. 

2 . Purely, in various senses; simply, merely; 
rightly ; chastely, pod, rare, 

c 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Phtlos, K90 A kynge shade be right 
besy and studious To goueine his Roiaulme & his ^ople 
pnre. x6ox Shaks. Twel, N, v i. 86 For bn sake, Did I 
expose my selfe (pure for his loue) Into the danger. x6oa 
— Ham, III IV. 138 O throw away the worscr part of it. And 
line the purer with the other halfe. 

3 . Qualifying an adj. of colour (chiefly vihiti) \ 
Purely, with no admixture of any other colour. 

(Not always clearly distinguishable from pure adj • cf, 
a pure white rose ; a rose whose colour is a pure white.) 

xa97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 182 So dene & vair & pur xwit 
among ohere men hu beh 2530 Palsgr. 259/a Pure white 

g rike, scye bissine, x6xx Siiaks Wtni T iii ill. 22. a x6x8 
yLVBSTBR Spedacles xxxiv, The Lily (first) pure whitest 
Flow’r of any. 2853 W. Gregory Jnerg, Chem, (ed 3) 256 
Gold is distinguished by its pure yellow colour. 

D. Comb ; a. parasynthetic, as pure-blooded, 
•bosoptedf *colmna, -eyed, •mannered, •minded, 
-sighted, etc. b, adverbial and complemental, as 
pure-bred, -driven, diving, -washed, 

* x886C ^xynSkeep-Farm^ngxs^ Breeding *pure-blooded 
rams for sale. 1868 Rep, U, S, Commissioner Agrtc, (1869) 
10 Specimens of *pare-bred domestic fowla 2634 Milton 
Cemus2i3 0 welcom*pore-ey'd Faitk white-handed Hope, 
And thou unblemish't form of Chastity, 1896 Abp. 
Benson in Nat Church Feb. s*/* P»y we for a temperate, 
a ‘'pure living people. 18x9 Shelley Peter Bell vi. xxxi^ 
The most sublime, religious, '"Pare-minded poet, 


ptm^E. 

Spenser Hymn Heavenly Love 276 All enithes glorle . 
[will] Seeme durt and drosse in thy •*pure-sighted eye x8ox 
Bloomfield Rural T, 86 On the ’'pure-wash’d sand. 
FurSi V, [a. OF. purer •— L. purdre to purify 
(with religious rites), i,punis Pore.] 
ti. tram. To make pure; to cleanse, pnnfy, 
refine {lit, and ). Obs, exc. as m b. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr z6 pat saule pat es purede in 
pe fyre of lufe of Godd 13 E, £ Alhi P B 1116 poti 
may pure pe with penaunce tyl pouaperle worpe C1400 
Maundev. (Roxh ) xxxiii 149 pe wbilk pisiemyre.*; kepez 
bisily and pures pe gold and dibseueiez be fjme gold fia be 
vnfyne C1460 G A&hby Dieia Philos 00 Ye must pure youre 
selfe fyrst withoute blame 1581 T Howell Denises (1879) 
217 As fyre byheate the Golde doth fine and pure x6oi8 
Middleton Fam Love iti iii. If you be unclean you 
may pure yourself 1635 Heywood Hierarch v 242 The 
Light, pur^ and refin’d. 

D. Tanning, To cleanse (hides) by steeping 
them in a bate or alkaline lye. (Cf. Pure sb, 5.) 

1883 Workshop Receipts Ser. ii 366/2 They [calf-skins] 
are then unbaired and fleshed in the usual manner, pnred 
with a bate of dog's dung, tg(^ Carnb, Mod, Hist Pro- 
spectus 100 Bating or punng as it is called, is a process by 
which all but a very small amount of the natural grease is 
removed from the skin, 
f 2. (7) intr. To become pme rare, 
cxiis Shoreham Poems 1. 67 And aldey he to senne 
falleb, Her ne moje naujt pury Of serewnessche 
Ptire, obs. form of Pore v ,. Poor. 

Pureanis, i.e. pure anis ; see Puirants. 
P'are-bliud(e, obs. forms of Pdrblird. 
t Puredy///. a, (sb.) Obs, Also 5 purid, -yd, 
[f Purb».+-bd 1 .] 

1 . Purified, cleansed ; refined. 

23,. Gaw 4* Gr, Ent. 633 Gawan was for gode knawen, 
& as golde pured. CX400 Maundev (1839) xx.ai? Bordured 
alle ^oute with pured Gold, c 1430 Lydg. mih. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 173 Wedyde the cokkelle frorae the puryd 
come. 2309 Hawes Past, Pleas, xvii. K j b. Mercury , , Abou t 
the ayre castinge bis pured lygbt. 1513 Bradsliaixfs St, 
Werhu^e, Balade to Amtour CE,E T.S ) 200 This delicious 
werke Thus surely sette by pured science. 

2 . Of fur ; Trimmed or cut down so os to show 
one colour only. (Cf. Pure as. i a ) 

Pured gns otgrey^ the grey fur of the back of the squirrel 
m winter, without any of the white of the belly. Pured 
calabre, mtnwer, the white heliy part of these furs, with 
the dark or grey sides trimmed off. (Cf. also h, and Puree.) 

Beside pured miniver ijninuius vanus puratust menevef 
puree), the x4-i6th c records have also pi, v, dimidio fnira- 
tus, half-pured minivei, in which a narrow strip of the grey 
colour was left at the edges, (John HodgkinO 
X3,. Gaw, ^ Gr, Ent 154 With peluie pured apert be 
pane ful dene. Ibid, 1738 In a inery mantyle .furred ini 
wne with fellez, wel pured. [2363 Rolls of Parlt, II. 279 
Ec q’ils ne usent.. Cloche, Mantel, ne Goune, fuiurez de 
menevoir purer.] c 1420 Chron, Vilod cccxxxi, pe mantyl 
|j* was furuyd w* puryd gray cx4$o Brut 434 Thanne 
was don on the Bisshop an abhite of fyne Scarlet fumd 
with purid werke. X463-4 Rods of Farit, V, 505 Their 
wyfes, may use and were the forseid Furies of Mattrones, 
Funea Letyce, pured Grey, or pured Menyver. 1503 Acc 
Ld, High Treas, Scot, 11 . 221 Payit to Pyeris Mainiryng. 
Maister of the Quenis wardrob, for vj tymir of pured 
calabar to the samyn, ilk tymir xxxihjr. xgos End, 111 . 43 
For xyj bakkis of pured gray ; ilk pece xvj^ 
b. ellipt, as sb ‘ Pured’ mmiver cf. next. 

C1435 Chron, London izgos) QS Therwas puttevpon the 
bisshop a cardynall habyte off Skarlette fun ed with puredd. 
CX450 Ibid, X3X A fllrexys coopeof ffyne scarlettflurred with 
puryd c 2450 Lovelich Merlin 4460 Tn the kynges tyme 
, .that aftyr the scbal regnen m puied & palle. 

II Puree purr ay. Obs, Also 4 purree, 5 
purry. [a AF. puree, for F. puri, pa. pple. of F. 
purer : see Pure » ] « Pured 2 b, i, e. pured or 
pure white miniver, the belly fur of the grey squirrel 
in winter, used in the furring of garments. 

(In the l^ndon Letter Bks in AF. (ornipuree, in isth c 
Sc as Purity, purray) 

X35X Lett Bk. F Lend If 208 Furree de Pellure come de 
meneueyr, Gns, Purree, Destranlyng, Popell' DesqmreU, 
Bys des Conyns des leures 2365 Lett, Bk G, Lend, 
If. 262 b, Item q’ nul del mister entremelle ventres de 
calabre en furours de puree [m Lett Bk. H.lf, m injumns 
puraUs\ ne de menever ne de Bissb £tr, in Julev Mem, 
Lend, (xB6B) 329 No one of the trade shall minjgle bellies of 
calabre with furs of pure^ or of minever, or of bisshesj 1419 
Sc, Acts Jos, / (1814) It x8 bat na man sal wear clathis 
of silk na fumngis of mertrikis, fun^eis, puray, na grece, 
na naae o]hx riche furring bot allanirly knychtis [etc ]. 
» 4 SS -dels yas //ibid. 43 The vj«r lordis of parliament 
to half ane mantill of rede rycht sa oppinnit befor andlynyt 
with silk or furryt with ensty gray, grece, or purray, to* 
giddir with ane nude of the sammyn clath, and furryt as 
saide IS, 

(lPlir 6 e 2 (pwr^. Rarely m anglici2ed form 
pu'ry. [F purde {puree de /oij pea-soup, 1314 
in Hatz.-Darm.), of uncertam and disputed origin. 

Hatz.-Darm. take puHe as the ppt sb from the OF, vb 
purer, m sense squeeze, press out'. Others would 
identify it with OF porie (see Porray), from which.it can- 
not always be separated in sense ; cf med.L purea, fureya, 
as well as porea (1231 in Du Cange), m sense * pea-soup 
See Scheler, Littre, firachet.] 

A kind of broth or soup made of vegetables, 
meat, or fish, boiled to a pulp and passed through 
a sieve. Also^* 

1824 Byron ^an xv. Ixxi, Alas ! 1 must leave unde- 
scribed thegibier, The salmi, the consommd, ^tpurie\rtme 
way]. x8„ — Let, to Bmvles Wks, (1846) 603/2 This 
stanza contains the purde of the whole philosophy of £pi* 



STTBELY. 


1616 


PUBFLED. 


curus. x889 G. R. Sims Mary y«ne*s Mem, S4 Mutton 
cutlets fnea in cod hver oil with pury 1896 AUbutfs 
Syst, Med 1. 392 Founded may be cautiously giveOi 
pounded mutton or beef in pur^e. 1897 bind, if 521 A 
pur^ of potato 

PttrdLQl, Sc. Yar, PoBAiL poor people. 
Purely (piu® ill), adv, [f. Pobe a. + -it 2.] 
In a pure manner or degree : in various senses 

1 . Without (physical) admixture, esp. of anything 
that stains or impairs ; cleanly, clearly, spotlessly 

1909 Hawes Past Pleas, xx. (Percy Soc ) 07 The fayre 
carbuncle, so ful of detenes. That in thee tniely dyd moost 
purely shyne, c xSoo Draytos Elegy to Lady / .S’. 65 The 
Sunnes rayes. .Bent on some obiect, which is purely white. 
z8a4 Miss Mitporo Village Ser x. (1863) 120 The purely 
grey rouleau . .showed its mixture of lilactc and white, X864 
Tennyson AylmeVs Field 45B The soft Tiver-bree7e on him 
bi eathed Far purelier m his rushings to and fro 

fb. So as to make pure or clean; so as to 
cleanse. Obs, 

1576 Baker Jewell ^Health 232b, Washe dilygentlye 
and purelie the bodie x6xx Bible Isa, i. 25 , 1 will purely 


xsaS Payhell Salerrtds Eegint, Oijb, Many fynnes and 
skaies betoken the purenes ofthe fyshes substance a X968 
Asckam Scholem 11. (Arb ) 144 In all this good propnetie 
of wordes, and ^renesse of phrases which be in Terence 
ai6^ Temple Ess, A, ^ M Leant,'W\ts, i;6ol. 157 Great 
Pureness of Air, and Equality of Climate 
3 Freedom from moral blemish; innocence; 
smcenty; chastity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP, E, xiv. xxxv. (1495) 480 Mount 
Synay hyghte the mount of purenesse and of clennesse, for 
none myght come to the mount but those that were dene in 
bodi and in soule. x526 Tindalc 2 Cor, i. 12 With godly 

E urenes xgox Spenser Daphn, xxx^ She in purenesse 

eauen it self did pas X624 Quarles Sioil's Sou/i xv, 7 
Virgin pureness. X708 H. Dodwcll Eat Mart, Httm, 
Seals 149 To manage all Disputes with. Pureness from 


mvAwn r 15 XUUS lUUSk 

be purely Smooth.fird and Polush’d. 

2 . Without mixture of anytinng different (in non., 
pbydcal or general sense); simply, merely; ex- 
clusively, solely; . . . and nothing else; often 
implying ‘entirely* (cf. b, and Entiubly 3). 

c 139a Will Pttlerne 4219 We alle .neuer-more for no 
man mowe be deliuered but purli koarh 3our help c 1380 
Wvctip Wks. Ct88a) 47 pat kei putte not glosis vnto ke 
reule. but sympliche and purehche to seie& to write be 
reule c 1490 tr, De Ivniaivme il v 49 Lete no kyng he 


x662 J. Davies tr. MaridehUs Trav, 5 Whether they had 
been set there in the air purely for show 27x0 Berkeley 
Pnw: Hum, JCmnvl § 122 Reasonings and controversies 
purely verbal. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxxu 362 The Govern- 
ment duty they have to perform seems to be purely formal 
x^ Academy 8 Nov. 415/2 There were ..no children of 
origin purely Egyptian. 

t b. Of degree or extent : Absolutely, thoroughly, 
perfectly, completely, fully, utterly, entirely. Obs, 

raM P 


IW R Glouc, (Rolls) JSia fe king louede is wif anon so 
purliche & so vaste pat al is herte onliche on hire on he 
caste. X377 Langl. P, PI B. xiir ago Ne fmayj masse 
pees amonges cristene peple, Tyl prayde be purelich 
fordo, c 1400-50 Alexander x^7 And ke province of Persee 
pnrely distruye. 2989 J. Hilton Recant in Fuller CL Hist 
(xoss) X. VI. §27 The said Errours.,1 utterly abjure, for- 
^ke, and purely lenounce. ai6sfi Hales Geld Rem, in. 
SerJJUf etc.^(xo73) 44 A Gentleman ..purely ignorant, yet 
greatly desirous to seem learned 
t c. Really, actually, truly, genuinely. Ok, 
tMj R. Gtouc (Rolls) 3323 Icholle make >1 sulue Abbe i 
a\ ke fourme of be wl ^ w®'® purliche he. 1393 Langl. 

A -^4 G XVI. 226 Bfe hak tlw power kat seynt peter hadde, 
He hak purehche ke pot with ke same salue 
d. Zaw, Without conditions, unconditionally. 


heauen it seif did pas X624 Quarles Sion^s Seme xv, 7 
Virgin pureness. 2708 H. Dodwcll Eat Mart, Httm, 
Seals 149 To manage all Disputes with. Pureness from 
Humane Passions. x8^ Clough DipsycJms i. 11 41 And 
thou, clear heaven, Look pureness back into me. 

4 . Ceremonial cleanness 

^ fCf quot, 1398 in 3 ] xfioy Schel Disc agst Aaitckr 1. 
11 78 Holy purenes from all communion with vndeane Gen- 
tfles. X643 Milton Divorce ii vi. Wks 1851 IV 77 In- 
flicting death for the mark of a circumstantiall purenes 
omitted. 

3 E^irete, -ty, obs. forms of Pubity. 

Flirfle (iw*jn), sh. Forms 4 porfyl, -fil, 
puif(i)el, 4-5 pupfil(e, -tyle, 4-^ -fyl, 5-6 -fell, 
-fall, 6 -fill, -fyu, -fele, -phell, 6- purffe. 
Also (in sense a) 6 purflue ; (in sense 3) 7 por- 
fiHe, -phile, 7-8 pourfll. See also Pbopile. [a. 
Or,^orfil (y 1215 in Godef.), later jbourjil (1316, 
and 1611 m Cotgr. in sense a), a bolder or edge ; 
« Sp. perjilo^ meAJu, pe^lum, It./ro- 

/^jPbofim) ; prob. verbal sb. from profilars^per* 
ftldrei see Pubyle z?.] 

1 . A border; esp, a wrought or decorated border ; 
the embroidered border or edge of a garment. 

In ordinary use aM obs. after 1610 j revived as an 
archaism m 19th c (But cf quot c 1758 in Purele » i ) 

X3 E, E, AUit, P, A. 216 Of precios perle in porfyl 
pyjte. X3te Langl P, PI, A. iv. 102 Til perneles porfyl 
Cf*^. putnl, purfyl] be put in heore whucche. c X430 Lydg. 
Mitt, Poetns (Percy Soc.) 57 A lewde wretche to were a 
slmrlet gowne, Withe a blac Iamb furre without purfile of 
sable CX440 P^mp, Pam 416/2 Purfyle of a clothe, 
hmlms, a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (1906) 30 This astate that 
ye use of gret purfiles and slitte cotes. 1930 Palsgr. 259/2 
PurfyJl or hemme of a gowne, hoH, ax^ Hall Chfin , 
Hen, VIII 2 b, The Trapper of his Horse, Damaske gold, 
purfell of Armyns. 1609 Holland Amm, 
Marcell xiv. vi. 10 Inner garments, .beset with long laezes 
and purfles. x6xa — Camden's BHt 11. Irel 148 They c^t 
ouer these their mautells or shagge Rugges .with a deep 
fringed purfle 2730 B^ailey, Purfile^ a Sort of antient 
Trimming for Womens Gowns, made of Tinsel, Thi ead, &c . 
Mlled also Bobbin-Work. 18x3 Hogc Queeds Wake 292 
IJrnacedpiIIars .upright ranged in horridarray, With purfle 

of green oer the darksome gray. 1821 Joanna BAiLLin^e/. 

Leg,, Lady G Bmllte Qoazl,, Bettyk skill Leaves her in 
purfle, furbelow, or frill, No whit behind, 1804 Atheweum 
ruff an^ purfle ^ portrait of the gracious cowt lady lu her 


down to the teon, irxgBfl Chaucer Prel, 193, 1 seigh his 
sleues ypurfiled at the bond With giys. CX460 Wtsdem 
Stage Dir, in Macro Plays 36 A mayde, in a wyght clothe 
of golde. .purfyled with menyver. 1470-85 "M-KLCsKe Arthur 
I xxvu 74 Kyng Ryon*, had purf> led a mantel with kynges 
berdes. c 1900 Mehmne xxkv. 240 Rohes of cloth of gold, 
& fourred with Ermynes, & purfylled all with precyous 
stones 190a Privy Purse Exp Ehz o/York (1830) 83 
I tern for wake crewle to purfulle the i osys \\d a 2948 Hall 
Chron^Hen, VIII Z14. The knjghtes of the bath in uiolet 
gounes with hoddes purfeled with Miniuer lyke doctots. 
x6ix Cotgr., Pout filer dor, to purfle, tinsell, or oueicabt 
with gold thread, etc ax6a^ Ft etcher Woman's Prize 
m 11, Line the gown tbiough with plush perfumed, and 
purfle All the sleeves down with pearl 1 c 1798 W. Thomp- 
son I^^mn to May ix, A silken cam us, . . Pur fled by 
Naturels hand I x&g W. Taylor in Ann, Rev I. 332 Like 
a garment embioidered m chenille, and purfled with beads, 
and spangles, and foil. x8m H Ainsworih Tower of 
Land (1864) 4 The Bishop of Ely, who, in his character of 
lord high chancellor, wore a robe of scarlet, open before, 
and pu^ed with minever 

fig, xfoy Lingua iv. 11 m Hazl. Dodsley IX. 4x7 This 
[TragedusJ gorgeous-broidei'd with rich sentences. That 
iComedus] fair and purfled round with mernmems. 
t b. To work (a design) in embroidery Ok, 
t6ot Holland Pliny xni. xi. 1. 392 To weave and purfle 
letters in their cloths, after the manner of embroiderle. 

e 2»lr. or absol To do purflmg; ‘to hem a 
border*, Ctnl, Bid, 

t 2 . trans To give to (leaves, flowers, etc.) a 
bolder or edge of a particular kind ; to ornament 
with such a border: m pa, pple„ denoting the 
outline, contour, or distinctive colouring ofthe edge. 

198* Bulleyn Bulwark, Bk Simples 49 b, Leaues •« 
purfled aboute with iagge^, or small teeth like a sawe. 2578 
LyrzDodoens n. lii.aza The great Tulpia, or rather Tulipa 
..of colour very dmers. and purfled about the edgea or 
OTimmes with yellowe, white, or red, xflAo Parkinson 
Tkeat Bot iv v. 428 Flower consisting of flve small pure 
white leaves, pointed at the ends, and sometimes a Ultle 
purfled about the brims, and with a wash of purple, 

3 . In teclmical applications. i*a. //isr., etc. To 
border or edge witn a Ime of a different colour or 
tincture. (See also Pdkfled ppl, aA 2,) Ohs, 

1634 Peacham Gentl, Exerc, i, xxvi px A faire blew 
denned with lake, and purfled with liquid cold. 

o. Arch,^ etc. To ornament (the edge or ridge of 
any structure) with crockets, etc. ; cf. POBFLEDa 
2849 Rock Ck of Fathers II. vi. xo8 All the edges [ofthe 
imtrej were purfled with a border of exquisitely- wrought 
crwkets m silver gilt. 289* Ibid HI. 1 390 To this chest 
[shrine] the goldsmith.. gave an architectural form ; it had 
. Its tall crMt pu^ed with knobs of sparkling jewels to run 
along the ndge of its steeply-pitched roof. 

c. To adorn (the back or belly of a vtolin or 
other instrument) with a border of inlaid work: 
see PuBFbEE, Pobfuko i c. 

4 . In vague or extended sense ; To adorn, orna- 
ment, beautify. 


the colledg^as bded with no detnmentall Conditions x88o raentatwn about the Edges of Musical Instruments, par ticu- ini/*c+ Autem now, purphbd pretiouslie with pearle 

Muirhead G4bw ni.,g 113 If I have stipulated purely, he Violms, Ic. 1905 Haweis Old Vtohtis 125 

nmy rtipulate conditionally He runs his purfle into his monogram with attendant 94 The close Meshes whereof, are purfled with curled 

3 . Without mixture of anything deteriorating or , attendant vemes. xfo, R Elus Catull^ i. 2 wCo shall take thee, 


way simulate couditbnaUy 

3 , Without mixture of anything deteriorating or 
debasmg; without blemish, corruption, baseness, 
or undcanness; faultlessly; properly, rightly, 
correctly ; guilelessly, innocently, chastely. 


xJl'*- iT * XIAWBIS Liea Ktolittsxas 

torSiM his monogram with attendant 

+ 2 Mer A bordering line. Ohs, 

This pde was giuen after 
It had a chiefe 5 because they were both of one colour, thei e 


g^th no purfle betweene. xMa Bossewdll Armone n 27 
inat terme IS so frequented, because two colots, or anv 


wuyca 15 au cne noiy Scripture In 
Whwh are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament 
and P*^iy transited into Englishe by Thomas 
iSt? e^’ xjSofl SHAia Tr 4 Cr, ly v, 169 Faith and 
^h. Strain d purely from all hoUow bias dmwing 1674 
Ttf flfr, 6 One line speaks purelier 

Thee, than my best strain. i8m Byron Juan xiv xcii Or 
Germany, where people purely%s&, * 

D. So as to be ceremonially clean, 

* 6 x 3 [see Purr «. 7]. 

^ slang or cdloq. Finely, excellently, capitally: 
nicely, satisfactorily, very well. Now rare ox Ohl 

youreoun. 


Aimt terme IS so frequented, because two colors, or anv 
^ gradately inferred one into the othe^ 
beuwene Purflue maie be seene 

1 8 . The contour or outline of anything ; a repre- 
sentation of the outline ; « Profile sb, i, 3. Obs, 

1. “ 

*• ^ “5 Hee woon the pnse 
making up the pourflh and 
cxtenmti« pf his lineaments. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. 

proportion of the outward Imea- 
5^’ outward Tract, Purfle, or shadow of 
a thing /w<f , The Portraietino' oitt nf 


n irThat of puppies ? 1736 A Murphy Apprentice 

b. Qmte well, ia good health, (Used 
pr^ttvely like an adj. ; cf -mtU, tlL icerlh 

XVI. (Talti iSsiXMi) 
X8a8 Cravm Gloss, led, 2) s v , ‘ How'S thy mam ? ’ * Purfil J 

Wtt do l»k puttly. ]8 A T««iu«av 
h^thedearladiesarewat,*!' ‘Xheladils^ilSly' 
PnreMSS (piu-jnes). [f. Poms «. + .sisa!] 
quahty of being owe } purity. ^ 

kUvI t, admHtiirej simplicity, homo- 

ti88a)m 3M JSs soft msteU ]»] aat 
rf so grot puernesse. a i6iS IfAtiaGH fj ), An^i,“’ rf 

a. F^om from defilement or blemish: clean- 
ness; faultlessness, correctness. 


®'"^® tkaught or Purfle, 
1 A. Browns Ars Pict 83 

SSl lak^ Sftoak) ofa Fad 


with lake and white/ .woax, oia nace 

+ !>• Iniurfli, as seen from one side ; — in profile 
(PaOFILBsH.l), OSs. 

B JONSOH Masgtu BlackHtss, The backs of some 
were seen, some m purfle, or stdej others in face t68A 
Aguohby PamtiMf luttsir. 13* Cimabiie his Picture is yet 
to he SMn. made In Potfil h,d .68 AJl the left Srie 
Sten inPorfle i7<«Pmuira,/>o»5«;(aTe^in PhintoS 

, .11 * ^0™** - 4-5 PturfUe, -firle, 

"DXlXdm 0^ HUVAA- Alon H ..V 


the new, the dainty volume, Purfled glossily, fresh witli 
ashy pumice [anda modo pumice expolUum\x 

+ 6. tram. To draw in profile, to outline: to 
draw. Also ahsoL or inir, Obs, 
i6ox Holland Phny xxkv. x (1634) II 530 Apelles, .had 
no sooner pourfiled a little about tlievistfe,™ tS kfag 

S' ‘hit ila 

played thu pranke by him. Ibid xli. 551 [She] used ordin- 
hv wall the shadefow of her lovers face 

5 ^ P®H*^fiil the same afterwai^ deeper, 

thaUo ^ee might enjoy his visage yet in his absence. 

puriled jy/. a.x [fr pxcc. + - edU 

I, Bordered, esp, having a decorative or orna- 
mental border; bordered with embroidery, gold 
lace, fur, etc. ; fringed ; in vaguer use, embroidered, 
decorated. Also/^. ' 

. CtjF*/ 284 in Pol, Rel 4 L, Poems (x866) 

shalle than prophyte )>i gowne purfylled? f gyf 

rawe^i^te iX P“t*“ "0 “»■* 

g, 


f *^***^^ V’ * a Side-face ^ iransf, Of a person : Decorated with purfling. 

5 5-6 -fell, -jfyU, 5-y ..fel .fyi he rfeebest vppon 

Purfle. Also V (sen^ 5) poarfll(l,* beter purmS*and tfamne^b^^] ft us 

POt^ffe. [a. (1371 in Godef,), later fVestm Gaz, 23 Oct 2/x ^Sie^^AMuSn 


wrought 


purfled Gold. 

1 2 . Her, Said of 


Iso quot, : 

xafoLsiOR 


bordering 
tee: see 


^q.SmJf*J.,.,n.x8H.rw.dc.P«rfiMwith,;dlo«r ] 



PUEFLED, 


PTFEGATOEIAN- 


they aie not puifled. Ihd* x8o b, lu Cheucrtics, Humettes, 
counterchan^ed, Purfled Argent, Ye cannot say boidured, 
because nothinge may be boidiired, that is Humette whn y« 
Escqcheon. x868 Cussans JtUr (1882) 129 Pni^ed when 
applied to a Mantle, implies that it is lined or guaided with 
fur , and when to Armour, that the studs and rims are of 
another metal. 

8. Arch,, etc, (See quots.) 

1813 P. Nicholson Fraci, Build, Gloss. 591 Pnr/led, 
ornamented m a manner resembling drapery, erabioidery, 
or loce-work Gwilt Archii Gloss , Putted 

1843 Civil Eng * AnJu ^trnL VI xab, The tall and 


1843 Civil Eng iSf* Anlu ^rnl VI xab, The tall and 
nariow south transept, with its., flying and attached 
buttresses, perforated parapets, and purfled pinnacles 


buttresses, perforated parapets, and purfled pinnacles 
t4. va^dy Vatiegaied, Ohs 
160a CAnEWO'<JWWrt//iiob, So thou dost line the earth 
With purfeld streames of blew and white 
PuTfled, ///. aA Sc, rare, * Short-winded, esp. 
in consequence of being too lusty’ (Jamieson 
1808-24) ; plethoric. 

i8ad T, WHSON NocU Amir, Wks. i 8 ss !• iS The lan- 
guage IS out of condition— fat and fozy, thickwmded, purfled 
and plethoric. 

Purfler (pS’jflojt). [f PuEirj:,B», + -E»i,] One 
who pttrdes j s^ec, one who inlays the ornamenta- 
tion in violins, 

*883 Gaovc Bid, JIfus. HI. S3 The prince of purflers was 
Stradivanus. 

t PU'VfLewe, a. Her, Ohs, Also 6 -ffleu, 7-8 
-flew. [Obsenrely f, PanFLis zf, or sh, ; app. ong. 
furjlewi^ Having a bordnre of a fur. 

xs6a Lbigji Armorie xgob; The first is plaine, .commonly 
called enibordured...The vii is teimed purlHeu, which ib, 
when that the bordure is occupied with anye of the nine 
furres afore rehersed* x6io Guillim HeraMry r. v (x6xz) 
X9 A boidure purllewe, Verrey. Note heere that this teime 
pmflewe is common to all the fuires before handled so often 
ns they are vsed in bordures. xyss Bradley's Pam, Bid. 
S.V Bmlurs, If the Bordure consists of Ermins, Vairy or 
any of the Furs, the Term is, Purflew of lErmins. 
ho t Pu'rflewefl ///. a, Ohs, 
xB68 Cussans Her, (i 83 al 68 Armorists formerly used 
several distinctive terms in blazoning a charged Bordure, to 
Bimify the nature of such a charge as Enaluronjit charged 
with Birds 1, .and Purflewed, if composed of a Fur. This 
method is now obsolete, 

Pu'pflillg', vbl, sh, [f. PUEPM V, -h -INO 1,] 

1. Bordering, esy>, the ornamenting of the edge 
or border of anything; also concr, ornamental 


X388 Cawemy C/tariers (1904; S04 Fur j furrure de gray 
pur mesme la goune oue la perfulyng du mesme et U lynute 
dll chapeton, ,X483 Wardr Aca hi Anii^ Pep (iwy) I. 
45 To tne furring of every barneys and purfiling of every 
sadell, ?izx5oo Assembly cf Ladies 527 The collet and 
the vent, Lyk as ermyne is mad in pmfeling. x6xx Cotgr., 
Pourfileure, purflmg ; a purflmg face or work ; baudkin- 
worke; tinselling, 1849 Jambs Woodman hi. xil. 236 
Especially where slashings and purflllng. are out of sym- 
metry. 1904 Wesim, Gas, 14 May xVs Where is the hood 
and the volupera Wimple and coif with their purfilmgs? 

b. Arch The ornamentation of an edge or 
ridge : see Pubple © 3 b. 

x^ Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers II. xo6 A purfling of crockets 
in silver, 

0. The inlaid bordering or marginal decoration 
with which the backs and bellies of violins and 
the like are often finished. 

X848 J. Bishop tr. Otto's Violm i. note, Some authors 
mention only two strips for the purflmg, in which case the 
number of pieces would be reduced to la. X884 Hawhs 
Musical Lue I aa8 The purflmg, more or less deeply em- 
bedded, emphasizes the outline of the violin It is composed 
of three thm strips of wood, ebony, sometimes whalebone, 


the centre of two white strips, x8^ W H C[ummings] in 
Atheneeum x Oct. 457/3 A seventeenth century viol di 
gamba. .remarkable tor its beautiful * purflmg ’ of ebony and 

r t 


ivory, aitnh, xqo8 Miss Harracbn 265, 1 

noticed how well he used the purfling chisel, 
td. mguely, ? Decking, adornment. Ohs, 
x6x5 Bbathwait Strappado (1878) 150 Pritty-fac'd diuell 
..that infects the heart, With painting, purfling and a face 
of Art. X630 — Ei^, Gmtlem, (1641) 60 To spend the 
whole Morne till the Mid day in tricking, trimming, paint- 
ing and purfling. 

ta Her, A border or contour line. Ohs, 
x6io Gun LiM Heraldry iii. xi lao They be not incorpo- 
rated one with another, but are diuidedly seuered by intci - 
posing the pui flings, xdas R. Holmb Armouty nr 148/a 
Purfling, Hatching with aPencill, as Herald Painters finish 
up their Work. 

1 8. Drawing m outline, outUniDg. Cf. Pbopile. 
i 6 ot Holland Plmy II. 525 As for the Greeke writers, 
they all doe jointly agree in this. That the first pourtrait 
nothing els but the bare pourfling and drawing onely the 
s^ddow of a person. 

Purflue, obs. var. Pubflb sh, (sense 2). 
Pu^rfly, a, ? Sc, rare, » PaBFhBD ppl, aA 
1832 Cablvle Misc, JSss,, Johfisoti (1872) IV. 94 The 
purfly, sandblind lubber and blubber, with bis open mouth, 
and face of brilJscd honeycomb; yet already dominant, 
imperial, uresistible 1 1832 — , Note Bk, 18 Jan , in Froude 
l/fe (i88a) 11. 231 A very large, purfly, flabby man. 
tZHl*rgablei«. Ohs, rare, \yA,'h,purffiHhs, 
i^rgdre to Poboe i see -bub. Cf. Pubobable,] 
Catable of being, or that has to be, purged. 

x jia N. T. (Rhera.) x Cor, ih. 13 noU, Whosoever hath 
sufiy impute matter of Venial sins or such other dettes to 
Gods lustice paiable & purgabl^ must into that fire 
f Eu* 3r£(£blll6Ilt. Ohs [ad purg&menUum, 
t,purgdre to cleanse, PcrjROB : see -ifJBBff.J 

voB. vn. 


1 That which is removed or rejected in the pro- consuetudmem regni ] ? c 1400 Ploughman's Tale 342 Ii 

cess of cleansing; spec, that which is excreted ai«anbefalslyramed,And woldenmke pnrgacipmi. X 494 

IVntvi on Animni . oni- . ■fili'i. * Fabyan VI ccx (15x6) X30 b/a She [Queen Emma] was 

f om Jin^imal , excreinent, filth, offscourings. blyndefelde and lad vnto the place bytwene .11. men, where y» 

e. On Jonas (1618) 295 In the bowells of the Iron laye glowynge bote, and passed the ix sharys vnhurte 

f^h, where what nutriment hee IJonah] had amiddest Than at lasie she sayd good Loide, whan shall I come to 

those puigaments and superfluities, the Lord knoweth the place ofmypurgacion? Reg, Prrm Counetl Scot, 
X605 Bacon Learn 11 ix § 5 For the humots, they I.9 IToJ mak his purgatioun of the suspicioun that tha have 

are commonly passed oner m Anatomies, as puigaments, aganis him. 1600 Shaks A, Y, L. v iv 45 If any man 

whereas [etc ]. 1609 T Rawlinsom FtsJ^rmett 38 The very doubt that, let him put mee to my purgation x6ix — 

paring, and filth, and purgament, and off-scounn^ of all Wzni T iir. 11. 7 We. Pi oceed in lustice, which shall haue 

things. x6:j6 Hobbes Iliad i. 298 An^d then Attides th* due course, Euen to the Guilt, or the Purgation 1637 

army punfyd. And threw into the sea the purgament. Cowell Inierpr, s v, Purgation Is either Canonicall or 

D. iransf. An outgrowth ; « Exobement^ I. vulgar. 1637 To Strickland in Burton's Diary (1B28) II 

X630 Bulwcr Anihropomet, lu 48 These calumnies .that [He] said indeed it was more than the Inquisition, 

hairs are a Purgament of the body altogether unpiofitable which puts aman upon his own purgation 1768 Blackstonb 

2 . PUBGAMOB I b. rars. Comm, III xxil 342 1788 Priestjxy Led Hist, v 

i6jo Bulwer Anihropomet, xu, 131 The Beard..serves substituted in t^ 

not for ornament nor for a covering, nor for purgament, S Frbeman Norm Cow, II, App. H 

8 n’hat whii'h T>nrCT#^«i n iinro^ nnrcrnti'vp °PS It she [Queen Emma] Will make a double purgation, if 

t^Pu4gateT'^^?;?-tn +5- Anagentormeanscfpurgn^gor cleansing. 

traits, i 0 purge, purity. summe gode purgacion That is of hot complexion 1527 

»79S W Taylor \n Monthly Rev XVIII. 122 It is by kmm,vt Bruiiswyhe'sBtstyll After that they 

means of fear and pity that the passions are to be purgated shall take a stronge purgacyon. 1342 J. Hcywood Prao, 
PurfiratiOR (pwg^^jsu)* Also 6 pour-; 4-6 (1867)33 Ye would, .gene me a purgacion Bntlamlaxatiue 

-anion [a. OF pur^ (lath c. m HaU.- 

Daim.), ad. L. purg^n-em, n. of action from .j-K That which cleanses from sm or defile- 
Purge j The action of purging, ment, or from anything evil or noxious. Ohs^ 

1 . The cleanng away of impurities , the cleansing a 1533 Frith Answ to Gardmer Wks. (XS73) ss B«t our 
of anything from impuie or extraneous matter; perflte purgation is the pm e bloud of Christ. x^Sz Mul- 
purification caster Positions xliii 275 To giue schooles a purgation to 

.4»-» Lvlw. CW Trcf n. ?« fat it [«. th. riva 
Xanthus] made a ful puigacioun Oral ordure & fyljies m Purgation-neuse , see quot* 

jie toim. X564 Brie/ Exam, ***** ivb. You woulde make Davenant Unfori, Levers i i (1643) 4 The Lady 

a purgation of these thynges i6xa Woodall Surg Mate Arrested by the Officeis Of the Purgation house, 

Wks (1653) 273 Pulsation like to separation, is the clanfi- and thither sent To suffer for unchastity Ibid 6 The new 

cation of impure liquor, having a thick sedement and spume purgation house, wheie witnesses Have severally depos d 

by decoction X756 No. 74 II. 2x5 Such a total she was unch^te. ^ 

purgation of Augeas's stable might possibly excite too great fUrgatlYO (pDigativ), a. and sh, [u* T* 

a noise x^ Pinkney Trav, France 237^ A century will purgaiif. -ive {14th C. in Halz.-Darm.), ad. late L. 
^ tofor. Lyons w .11 recova itself from thu. Jacobin pur- pirgatlve, f. ppl stem oFL. purgSr, 

lo, spec. The discharge of waste matter from the cleanse, Purge , see -ive, -Arms ] 
body ; excretion or evacuation ; now only the evacua- . Having the quality of purging, 

tion of the bowels, esp. by means of a cathartic; the Med, Causing evacuation of the bowels; 

administration of cathartics; purging. cathartic, aperient. , , , ^ . 

c X37S So, Leg, Saints vL {Thon^) 482 Alsa It is lyk to , ^ *4oo tr. Secreia Secret, Lor^h, 96 Stryugthe 

poySon men iScis fore purgacione. <11386 Chaucer Wt/e's digest:^, and nurgatyf 1538 Elvot . Caihardtea, 

Prol 120 Maade for phrgicioun Of vn^ne. 1481 Caxton purgatiue medicines. i6« Shaks. Mach v in s 5 What 

Myrr, ir. xx 110 6thir waters.. the whi6he make 9 m " Pu^atiue drugge WoulH scowre 

' oeole. <zx<48 Hall these English hence X63X Jordan vii (1669) 


grete purgacions to somme peple. a 1348 Hall C/tron , tacM Jingiisn 

Hen, p7//ig4b, For very fcblenes of natuie caused by ^ 

purradons and vomites. 2607 Topscll Fourd' Beasts J^mesofJJiet 
426 Purgations is defined by the Physitians, to be the empti- ^.-ucumber is pi 

vug or voiding of superfluous humois, Annoying the body 
wifli their evil! quality. 1809 Att&uii's Syst Med, VIII. 2 . Cleansi 
474 Promoting purgation and diuresis, ^ Sin, or guilt ; 

fc. Menstruation catamenia. In quot. 1555 1605 Belli 

applied to the lochia. Ohs plexme of pap 

X3SS Eden iJrfcacdifj 208 When they are delyuered of thejn: 
children, they go to the ryuer and washe them. Which p 
doone, tneyr bludde and purgation ceaseth immediatly 
1577 jB Googs HeresbacKs Hush iv (1386) 190 b, The i 

roote IS good against stranguue, and restraint of womens ^luminacive, a 

Purgations. x 648 - 5 » Boate Ire) Nat, Hist (i860) 141 
Among the women there are severall found, who do retain “ w naiuiai \ 
not only their customa^ purgations, but even their fruit- SO, 1. 

fulness, above the age of fifty yeares 1737 Whiston Jose- provokes eva 
phus 1. XIX 30 Rachel . . said that her natural purgation 1626 Bacon .! 
hindred her rising up. gatives, by the 

2 . Ceremonial or ritual cleansing from defilement Small quantitu 
or uncleanness , « Porieioatioe 3, gatiye. x8^ 

1382 Wveup Luhe il 22 Aftir that the dayes of purga- pgier cold dra' 
cioun of Marie weren fulfild, vp Moyses lawe. x4. . Hymn Cles 

to Virgin in Tundale's Vis (1843) 127 The dayes passed of *7** De Fob 
thi purgacion To fullfyll the precept of the law. <t 17x1 mon Purgative 

Ken Hymns Evatig, Poet. Wks 1721 I 63 The All-wise xyxa Addison 

God . Ordain’d Purgation Ritual, to show That nothing matical Demoi 

Clean cou'd from Uncleanness flow* 1769 Blackstonb the Soul. 

Comm, IV. XIV. 187 Even the slaughter of enemies required Hence Fn*] 

a solemn purgation among the Jews. xtha Wbbste 

8. Moral or spintua cleansing ; purification by gaiiveness,^nx\ 
the destruction or removal of sin, guilt, or any +Ptirga'1 
evil; freeing from moral defilement or corruption, tor a deanse: 

from the taint of heresy, etc. ; spec, in H C» Ck, Cf F purga 

the purification of the soul in Pubgatoby. 17** Hickes 

WvcusHeb 1 3 The which.. makynge purgacioun • is our weal i 

of syunes, sittith on the r^thalf vp mageste in hij thmgis. sense of the wo 

e X450 tr. Be Initiations in. xxxii. xoi Apraier for purga- ]rUXg[at 03 
cion of herte and hevenly wisdom. 1482 monh of Evesham gdiSri-US or DC 

(Arb.) 64 A legyon where the soulys the whiche hadd done ^ a. .aL 1 1 

her purgacyon m purgatorye ioyfullyrestyd 1504 Atkyn- ^ v-T. . 

SON tr. Be Imitatiane r. xxiv 174 The pourgacion therof quality , also 

[from sin] with the fyre of Pourgatory. 1598 Barckley purgatory. 

Felte Man vi. (1603) 590 Hierocles saith that religion is the ^ 1^30 Miroux 
studie of wisdome, consisting in the purgation and perfec- thflk purge 

tion of life. x68a Norris Hierocles 89 The former is effected Jeauing ProdTg 

by the purrotion of Opinion «X 703 Horkitt On N, Y,, H.R. Reynold 
Luhe XL 40 The inward purgation of their hearts and con- pungent, purga 
sciences from sin and uncleanness 1838 Prescott /W 6* EH. Plumptb 

Is, (1846) I. vil 325 The purgation of the land from heresy. tine’s] own view 
4 . The action of cleanng oneself from the accusa- Purtf at 03 

tion or suspicion of crime or guilt. Obs, exc. Hist, j-f^ mtSL.pti 

Canomcal purgation (lc. as prescribed by the canon law), ^ 

the affirmation on oath of his innocence by the accused in ^ 

a spiritual court, confirmed by the oaths of several of his gatory ; purg 
pens. Vidgar purgahon^ a test by the ordeal of fire or a 1624 Craka 

water, or by wager of battle eatonan fire, tb 

\c xis Mirac, St, Willehni in Hist Ch, York (Rolls) IL digni^ of work 

542 j^udicata ftut et purgatio ferri candentis, secundum bere»es. 1687 


XXX. 416 A purgative pill was administered. 

2. Cleansing or freeing from defilement, evil, 
SID, or guilt ; t of or pertaining to purgatory (1605). 

1605 Bell Motives Romis/e Fatih 102 The ^reat pei- 
plexitie of papistes, concerning this their purgatiue imagi- 
nation. X075 Traherne Chr, Ethics 254 Among the ver- 
tues some are purgative, and some aie perfective 1856 
R A Vaughan Mystics (i860) II ix 11 128 A certain time- 
honoured division of the mystical piocess into Purgative. 
Illuminative, and Unitive 1896 C IC. Paul tr, Hi^ysmans 
En Route 11. v, 240 This idea of a purgative bfe after death 
IS so natural that all religions assume it 
B sh- 1. A cathartic or aiDCrientmedidne which 
provokes evacuatioa 

1626 Bacon Syb/a § 491 Setting stronger pi^ons, or pur- 
eatives, by them. 2789 W Buchan Bom, Med. (1790) 401 
Small quantities of salt and water, or some other nuld pur- 
gative. x8^ T Thomson Chem, Org Bodies 433 We 
prefer cold drawn castor-oil as a purgative. 

2. Any cleansing or punfying agent or means. 
1701 De Fob True horn Eng i 230 Ciwl Wars^the com 
mon Purgative Which always use to make the Nation thrive, 
xyxa Addison Sped No 507 p 1 Plato called Mathe 
matical Demonstrations the Catbarticks, or Purgatives of 
the Soul. 

Hence FnTgatiLvely adv,, Fn^rgatlveiLeBB. 

1847 Webster^ Purgatively 1727 Bailey voU II, Pur- 
gaieveness, pmging, purifying, or cleansing Quality. 

+ Ftirga'tov. Ohs, rare^K [a late L, pur^ 
tor a deanser, agent-n from L. purgdre to Puboe. 
Cf Y purgateur (i5tb a) ] A purifier 
17XX Hickes Two Treat Chr, Pnesth, (1847) II, 197 He 
. 15 our »eat puigator in the primary and most principal 
sense of me word. 

PuxgatoHal (pwgalov rial), a, [f. lateL,/»r- 
gdtuH'moxmrAAj,pttrgdtdri'Uin (see Pubgatobtg!., 
sb^ + -All.] Of a spiritually dcansing or purifying 
quality; also, of, pertaining to, 01 of the nature of 
purgatory. 

c 1430 MtrourSaluaeioun 3026 So differences fire weildly 
fro thilk pureatonale. 1632 Lniicow Trax, x 500 Now 
Jeauing Frodigalls to their Purgatonall Postings. 1874 
H. R. Reynolds John Bapt iv v, 258 If any class needed 
pungent, purgatorial test, the publicans required it. x88o 
E H. Plumptre in Bid, Chr Biog IL 195/1 His [Augus- 
tine’sl own view of a purgatorial punishment for the baptized 
Purtfatoviau (p^igatos nan), a, and sh, rare, 
[f. xsMsSfu, purgaihA'^m Purgatory sh, -i- -an.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or relating to pur- 
gatory ; purgatorial. 

a 1624 Crakanthorp Vtgd, Borm (1631) 314 Their Pur- 
gatorian fire, their five new-found proper Sacraments^ cod- 
dignity of workes. yea Supererogation, and an annte of like 
bereries. 1687 Advise to Testholders xi, in Third Coll, 
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PURGATOEIOira 

Poem (xfiSo) 2r/2 When all the Purgatortan flames have 
past 1B41 J H Newman Tract XC 25 Another doctrine, 
puxeatoiian, but not Romish, is that said to he maintained 
by the Greeks at Florence 

B A believer m purgatory 
«iSSo Image Ipocr, iv. 101 in SkeliotCs Wks, (1843) IL 
44T So be ther Sophrans, Purgatonaus, Chalomenans, And 
Ambrosians. 177a (Mai) Johnson in We must 

either suppose that passage to be metaphorical, or hold, 
with many divines and all the Purgatonans, that departed 
souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection 1835 
J Kogehs Anitpapopr 272 Important to he upheld by the 
rigid purgatorian 

h, A soul in purgatory 

1607 R. C[abew] tr. EsUennis JVerld o^Wonders^oA'^^^ 
soules of those poore Purgatonans returned baclce. 
t Porgato rioUSj a obs. ? are-^K [f as prec. + 
-ous ] Uelonging to 01 connected with purgatory. 

1:653 Milton Hv etinp Wks (1851) 372 To som such pur- 
gatonous and superstitious Uses 

Purgatory (po*jgatoii), sh. Forms: a. 2 r 1 
pupgatorie, 4-5 -ton, 5-6 -tory e, 4- purgatory , 
(also 4 purcatorie, 4-6 -oiy, 6 pourgatory). 

4 purgatore, 4-6 -toire, 5 -tor. [ad. ined.L./#<r- 
gdtm-nm (m St Bernard ^1130, in sense ‘ a means 
of cleansing*), absol. use of neuter of ^urgdtdri’Us 
adj. cleansing, purifying; f. furgdra to cleanse, 
Purge. Perh immed. a, AF. purgcdona (Godef. 
Comp) » OT.purgaUira^ whence the j8 forms] 

1 . A condition or place of spiritucd purging and 
purification ; s^ec^ in Roman Catholic belief, a 
state ^ 111 which souls who depart this life in the 
grace of God suffer for a time, because they still 
need to be cleansed from venial sins, or have still 
to pay the temporal punishment due to mortal sins, 
the guilt and the eternal punishment of which have 
been remitted ' {Cath Diet,), 
a 1225 Afur R* 126 Anhonged, olfler me purgatone, cSer 
itJe pine of helle. a 1300 [see Fire A ic] 1340 Ayntb 
73 Purgatone f)c ssel seawy hou god clenzej? veniel zenne 
1362 Langl. P. pi A XI 248 , 1 shal punisshen m purcatory 
or in he put of helle Eche man for his misdede. 1390 Gowfr 
Coi^, 1 207 The man which lith ui purgatoire <^1425 
Wyntoun C/tron v xiv. 5510 Morys .aslgrt in his prayere 
pat he sulde noucht de befor pat her he tholiC his purgator. 
1426 Lydg, De Gutl Ptigr 22876 Prayer ahreggeth pur- 
gatory 1526 Ptlgr, Per/. (W. de W 1531) 207 Aboue this 
lowest hell there is another bell called purgatory. X534 in 
Lett Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 36 He wold prove 
puicatory by a certayne vers in the Saulter, 1562 AriicUs 

^is a thing vainly inuented 1626 
311 iv I lii (ed, a) 522 Purgatu^, Limbns Patrum, Infan- 
tum, and all that subterranean Geography. i 66 t Blount 
Glosso^ (ed 2) s. V , The Counal of Trent, Sect 15. de- 
fines, that there is a Purgatory, and that the souls detained 
there, are benefitted by the prayers of the faithful. 1768 
Tucker Et, Nai (18^4) U 352 The doctrine of a purgatory 
seems innocent in itself, or, rather, salubrious . . it is 
only the absurd notion of praying or buying souls out of 
purgatory, that renders it a heresy repugnant to reason, to 
rehgion, and to common sense X853 Faber All for Jesus 
357 That the name of Purgatory was first authoritatively 
given to the Intermediate State iu 1284 by Innocent IV 
1885 Caikohe Diet. fed. 3) 702/2 All the sows m Purgatory 
have died in the love of God, and are certain to enter heaven 
1898 A G. Mortimer Fatih 4 Practice II. 352 The 
comparison of the differences between the Eastern and 
Western doctnnes of Purgatory .. strongly inclines one to 
the Western view 

Id. Sami FalncUs Purgatory' 

A name given to a cavern on an island In Lough Derg, co 
Donegal, where, according to legend, Christ appeared to 
St. Patrick and showed him a deep pit wherein whoever 
spent a day and a night could behold the torments of hell 
and the jo^ of heaven. 

etamS. Eng Leg 1 Seint pateiik makede ane 

put in Irlonde, ^ seint patrike purgatone is icleoped ^eot 
1432-50 tr Htgaen (Rolls) V.gos The diiydde thynge of the 
Purgatory of SeyntePatnkkeia ascribede to Seynte Patneke 
the secunde. 1703 Irish Act s Anne c. 6 $ 26 Whereas, the 
Superstitions of Popery are greatly increased and upheld by 
the pretended Sanctity of a place called St Patnek’s Pur- 
gatory in the County of Donegall [etc ] 3855 Milman Lai. 

Ckr XIV. u 4® The Purgatory of St. Patrick the Purgatory 
of Owen Miles, were among the most popular and wide- 
spread legends of the ages preceding Dante, 

2 . fig. Any condition, place, or thing having the 
characteristics ascribed to purgatory, a place or 
state of temporary suffering, expiation, etc. 

CX386 Chauc^ Wt/dsPrcl 489 By god in erthe I was 
his puigatorie For which I hope his soule be m clone 1400 
CuTON ffm to Die (1491) 7 The Infyrmyte tofore the deth 
IS lyke ^ a purgatore, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. 2 We 
that ar heir m hevins glory [at Court], To jow that ar in 
pu^tory [at Surhng in distress] 1642 Fuller Holy 
^Prof St I vii, 19 Those who first called England the 
Purgatory of servants, sure did us much wionc 1725 T 
Thomas xxi Poland Papers VI (Hist. MSS Comm;) 98 
Half way to North AllertOn is a very bad piece of load 
which goes by the name of Purgatory, 1750 Foote Eng 
n. Paris I. Wks. 1799 I jos And you really think Paris a. 
T Irving in Zz/fe 4 (1864) 

We have toiled through the purgatory of an election 
1880 Ouida’ Moths II, 199 The par^ise of other women 
was her puigatory. 

t b. That which purges from sin ; an expiation 

2563-^4 Becok Jeivel ofjcy Pref, We knew not Chnsfs 
most precious blood to be a sufficient purgatory for all our 
sms 2639 N N, tr. Du Eosg^'s Compl Woman I Gj, 
Women are so late ere they fall to devotion, and take it 
ordinarily but as a Purgatory of the offences of their youth. 

3 , A puigation, a cleaning out, Ohs, rara"^^. 


1618 

1596 Nashe Saffi'on IValden Wks (Grosart) III. 7S The 
fire of Alchumie hath wiought such a purration or pur- 
gatory in a great number of mens purses m England, that 

ft hath clean fir’d them out of al they haue 

4 . t/.S a. A cavern (cf sense i b). D A deep 
narrow gorge or ravine, with vertical or steep 
sides , also, a brook Bowing through such a gorge. 

Usually as a place-name. 

1766 M. Cutler in Lifij etc (1888) I iz Hunted in Pur- 
gatory with Mr. Dean and Mr. Penmman [for botanical 
speamens] this afternoon, but found nothing. 1787 Monsr 
Amer Gassetieer. Sutton^ a township m Worcester co, 
Massachusetts ..The cavern, commonly called Puigatoiy, 
is a natural curiosity x888J D Whitney 4 
160 Along the coast of New England, and in the inteaior, 
narrow ravines with nearly perpendicular walls are CTlied 
‘ purgatories 1902 A. Matthews Puigatory River i imU. 

There are in New England several small brooks to which 
the name of Purgatory IS given, either because they drain 
swamps, or flow through or near rock chasms which aie 
called Purgatories 

5 . A hole under a fire-place, covered with a 
grating through which the ashes may fall; also, 
the grating which covers It. /oca/. 

xsS Mrs H. Wood Elste/s Folly ui, The 'purgatory* 
in Mr. Jabez Gum's kitchen consisted of a hole, two feet 
square, under the hearth, covered with a grating, through 
which the ashes and the small cinders fell 1874 — MmI 
Greylands xtui, Sister Ann, m taking one of the irons from 
between the bars of the grate, let it fall with a ciash upon 
the purgatory 2897 R VL Giu::AVLVS,'TPeaklnnd Faggot \u 
20 Et's onpossible, wi' them puigatories on th' hai stone, to 
keep ashes fto* flyin 

e. attnb and Coinh.<^ as ptrgatory fira^ legend, 
pain, -raker, suffering, ; purgatory hammer, 
popular name of stone axes found la prehistoric 
graves in Ireland; purgatory hole {local ) =sense 5 . 

c 1375 Lay Fifiks Mass Bh (MS B ) 472 Til alle in pm- 
gatory pyne, jus messe be mwe & medicync. c 1425 St. 
Mary ofOignies 1, xii in Anglia VI 11 , 348/18 She gat 
graunt . at she shulde passe to paradys wikouten purgatory 
peyne 1553 Becon Religues of Rowe Wks. (1563) 198 
Where thys place of Purgatorye is none of oui e purratorye 
rakers orproctoures thereof is able to declare 1596 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe Wks (Grosart) V. 247 The great yeare of 
luhile In Edivard the thirds time, three hundred thousand 
people romed to Rome for purgatone pils and paternal 
veniall benedictions 1692 Bp, Touchstone 

27 Purgatory fire; which they have kindled already, and 
would have us believe Souls are now frying therein Z85X 
D. Wilson Preh. Amu Scot vi 135 The stone hammer., 
popularly known in Scotland almost till the close of last 
century [as] the Puigatory Hammer 1865 Tylou Early 
Hist Man viii 224 Purgatory Hammers, for the dead to 
knock with at the gates, 1895 [T Pinnock] T Bimm's 
Black CouitiryAnn, (E.D. D ), What bad luck to drap yei 
weddin ring in the puigatory hole. 

Hence Purgatory v, tram., nonce-nod,, to put 
into purgatory or a situation of pain 
i860 0 . W, Holmes EUie V. xxi, Blanche Creamer, .was 
purgatorled between the two old Doctors. 

Furifatory (pfi'igatwi), a. [ad. post-cl. L. 
purgdton-us^ f. purgator-am cleanser: see PuR- 
GZTOB and -obt 2.] Having the quality of cleansing 
or purifying; « PoRGAfiVB: ; of or pertaining to 
purgation. Purgatory prison ^ Pubgatoby sb. 

Z377 Langl. P. PI B.xviii 390 Thei shul he clensed cleie- 
liche & wasshen of her synnes In mypnsoun purgatone 
1450 tr. Delnntatione 1. xxiv. 33 J>i sot owe is satisfactory 
qnd purgatory ^ 1579 W Wilkinson Confut Familye of 
Lone B iv, Clensing whiche he calleth Purgatone 1^5 R. 
Burthogge Caiusa Det 21 Plutarch tells us, that Infernal 
Punishments are Purgatory and Medicinal 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks, V, 339 Every man who has served in an 
assembly is ineligible for two years after, . This purgatory 
interval is not unfavourable to a faithless representative 
Coleridge Ards Ref. (T854) 256 note, Remorse is 
no Purgatory Angel 

Forge > sb. [f. Purge v \ or (in sense 2) 
a F. purge (14th c m Hatz -Darm ) = It , Sp. 
purga. Sense i is not cited in Fr. before 1690.] 

1 . That which pniges, spec, an apenent medicine, 
a purgative. 

1563 ISxvLAri Garden (iSgs) 164 Ruharhe, Scamonie, , 
and such like purges zd^z Hinds J. Bruen xxxvii. xi6 
The Physitian that gave him a gentle purg so wisely ^^and 
the patient that took it so Well. 17x8 Quincy Compl Disp 
lya Vomits and Purges are so much alike m their Opera- 
tions. z8aa-34 Goods Study Med. IV 301 The complaint 
Tvas peculiarly obstinate and resisted the use of purges. 

Jig. z6oa andPt Return/" Paruass. iv v, Ben lonson 
. brought vp Horace giuing the Poets a pill, but our fellow 
Shakespeare hath giuen him a purge that made him bemy 
his credit 

2 . The act of purging; purgation; ridding of 
objectionable or hostile elements. 

*S9B„Fw»io, Purga, a purge, a purgation, a cleansing. 
x6s5 Fuller Ch Hxsi, ii iL | 38 Ihe preparative for the 
purge of paganism out of the kingdom of Northumberland. 
3^3 S R Gardiner Hist Gi. Ctvtl War IV Ixvui, 27a 
The adoption of a purge in place of a dissolution [of Parlia- 

h. Spec. Prtdds Purga^ a name given in E^ig 
Hist, to the exclusion of those members of the 
Long Parhament who were suspected of Preshy- 
teiian and Royalist leanings, by Colonel Pnde, on 
the 6th of December, 1648. 

173® Ommixon Hist Eng 354 Every act of the governing 
powers, from Prides Purge to the death of the King, is 
illegal X7^ Hume Hist Eng. (1841) V. 274 This invasion 
m the Parliament commonly passed under the name of 
Colonel Pride’s Purge 1893 S R, Gardiner Htst. Gt. 


PXTBaB. 

Ciml War TV Ixvui 273^ One hundred and foity-three 
[membeis of Pmliament] affected by Pnde s Purge, 

3 Comb, (pailly from the verb-stem) purge- 
oock, purge-flax = purging cock,fiax 
ppl. A 2 b) , t purge-humors, that which puiges 

bamonis „„ 

,88. Sa Amo- Snpp 8857 When it becomes necessary 
to empty the leceivei, use is made of a ypurge-rock. *853 
iV A 5 ist Ser VIII 36/1 Mill hlountain or *Purge Flax 

1606 Sylvester n iv 

..Quick healths preserver, curbing Cupids fits, Watchfull, 
*purge'humois, and refining wits. 

Purge (p»id3), Forms: 3-4 pnyrgi, 4 
purgi, -gen, porgy, 4-5 purohe, porge, 5 pur-, 
por-, poorgyn, powrg, 5-6 pourge, 4- purge, [a. 
OY.pitrgier, -gei (lath c. in Litlr^) •= Itpurgare, 
Pr , Sp., Pg purgat --L. purgdre to cleanse, _ m 
eaily \u. pur-igdie, f Jnir-us PuBB (cf. casUlgdre, 
ndv-igare),'] 

A. Illustration of Forms. , 

c 1290 Beket 425 in Eni Leg }. 118 He ne mgte him 
puyigTnou^t. X3 S toZ«.(MS.BodI 770) in Herrig s 
Anhtv LXXXII 408/40 Hou ic myjt I-porged he 
1340 Hampole Psalter xi 7 Syluyie purged seuenfald 
Z387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 459 He purchede and 
clensede J>e coveuse of his fadir a Z400-50 SiocKh. Med. 
MS. 122 A medicine for to porgyn he atomak. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret ^ Pnv. Pnv 240 Whan the stomake w 
purchet and clenset. Misyn Mending of Life v 115 

Fio all filth of mynde & body hym self powrg. exA^ 
Promp, Paru. Poorgyn, or clensyn, purgp. 
Capgrave Chrotu xo6 There the Pope porged fiimsplf of 
certeyn ciimes. 1495 Tremsds Barth De P R ii viii. 
36 That they maye pourge theym that they in.;iyjpourge 
other, X577 B, Googd Jlereshnch s Hush. ii. (1586) 65 Well 
I picked and pourged 

I B. Signification. 

1 . tram. To make physically pure or clean ; to 
cleanse , to nd of whatever is impure or extran- 
eous ; to clear or free of, from. 

a X340 Hampolb Psalter xvi. 4 be fournas tot purges 
metml 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS, 145 A good watir to 
purgyn a mannys face of sprotys. 1473 R ental Bk. Cupar- 


will pourge his floore 4 1607 'iLOVSiu.Fourf Beasts 
64 when Augea saw that his stable was purged by art, and 
not by labour X737WHISTON Josephus^ Anitg iii. x. § S 
They purge the barley from the bran. 15180 A. YouKo 
Tour Irel. I 3x7 Purging the yarn, one halfpenny a hank. 
x86o Tyndall Glac 11 xxiv. 355 If water he thoroughly 
purged of its air. 

t b. To prune (a tree) ; to snuff (a candle). Ohs. 

1^6 Tindale John xv. 2 Every braunche that beareth 
fnite will he pourge [x6ix he purgeth it, Gr, xaSaipti, L, 


the trees. x6o8 Wjllet Hexapla Pxcod. 591 nnuflers 
wherewith the lampe was pui|:ed. X620 Thomas Lai. Did., 
Averrunco, to purge vines with a vmehooke. 

to. humorously. To clear or ‘clean’ out; to 
empty. Obs, 

1604 Hieron Preachers Plea Wks. I. 493 [They] beguile 
the people and cozen them of their money, purging their 
purses and scouring their bags. 

2 . To make figuratively or ideally pure or clean, 
to free from moral or spiritual defilement ; to rid 
of or isttfrom sin, gnut, fault, error, or evil of 
any kind; to nd of objectionable, alien, or extran- 
eous elements or members; » Pubipy a, 4. 

<tx34o Hampole Psalter xxU. 6 pou has purged my hort, 
14x5 Hoccleve To Sir J, Oldeastle 32 Ryse vp & pourge 
thee of thy trespas. a X533 Frith Disput. PurgaU m. 
Wks. (1573) 55 Yet was not Jtozarus cariea into purgatory to 
be purged of his sinnes. a 1582 Buchanan ZsA to Randolph 
Wks (1892) 58, 1 am besy w* our story of Scotland to purge 
It of sum IngUs lyis and Scottis vanite. x6oa Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. vi, Let's cleanse our hands, Purge hearts 
of hatied X624 Moie*s Utopia (title-p.), Translated from 


mental mists to purge a nation'^s eyes. xByx H. Moncribfp 
Pract. Free Ch, Scot, (1877) i, 15 The Ktrk<session may 
revise or purge the [communion] roll at any period 1873 
Edith Thompson Htsf, Eng. xxxul P 8 As the Parliament 
seemed likely to come to an agreement with bun [Charlei,! 
it was ' purged*, • . more than a hundred members opposed 
to the army party were thus shut out 1870 FR00DECa««r 
vn 60 He mswted that the Senate must be purged of its 
corrupt members 1885 S. Cox Ex/s. ser, 1. xui, ts? A 
hum which will purge and raise the tone of our nnoral life. 

TD. To flee nrom ceiemonial uncleanness or 
defilement; = Purify 3. Obs. 

Gower I. 77 Whan the Prestes weren dede, 
The temple of thilke honible dede Thei thoghten purge. 

Spfnser A Q. i, 111 36 When mourning altars, purgd 
Rath mimies life, The black infernall Funes doen aslake. 
xooo Holland Livy xxi xlvi 419 Which straunge tokens 
being purged and deered by an expiatorie sacrifice. 

3 . tramf. To remove by some cleansing or 
purifying process or operation {Ht. otfig ^ ; to clear 
away, off out*, io expel or exclude; to voiA 
ax^ Hampou Psalter ix. so ^ cure ^nes swa be 
purged Z340 Ayenb. 13a Bl^ he is huaime bet be may b» 
^ c 2386 Chaucer 

Wiji s Pro^ J34 Xo pnm vrync. 1526 TniDALB x Cor. v, 7 
out] tSinibrft the dde leveu. 
<f»hops) Isa, C 25 , 1 dud.. pardy purge away 

sdf ^ puigiiw the coQtMSed biood tteough 
the onflee. xyps CowmZSS«fv.x5D From tidoe eye the 
darkness purge. x8^ IS^ecu TnomemHist. Asgr, xoodv. 
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f ti The Presbyterian members, who had been * purged 'out 
oy again took their seats 187s Jowett P/ainr (ed 2) 
1. 31a To purge away the crime appears to him a duty 
b. tntr for rej^ 

x8os SooTiicY Zeif io C IV IV IVynm m Life (1850) IL 
346 Thw sort of leaven soon purges oflF 
4 * Med. Said of a medicine, or of one who ad- 
mmislera it . To empty (the stomach, bowels, etc ) j 
to deplete or lelieve (the body or, now only, the 
bowels) by evacuation 

1400-50, X4aa [see A] [X483 Caxton Cato e viij b, Hit 
[mustard] buigeth and mnketh dene the braynej 1613 
PuRc^AS Ptlgnmage ix xiv [16x4) go8 When they weie to 
sacrifice, they purged themselues first, and by vomit 
emptied their bodies 1634 Sir T Herbert 'Irav zio 
Falmeto Wine purges the belly and helpes obstnictious. 
J. Purcell Chohck (17x4) X39 The next Day the 
ndaPr ” ' ' 


»oa 

Pati* 


Jatient must be Puig’d, and a Paiegorick given him that 
Night. X804 Abcrnltmv Obs On the second 

■ ’ H.p Rollkston 


moi ning he was again pui ged 1905 H. ~ 

Ltwr floa Cheadle speaks of cases being ‘ pm^ed to death *. 

D rejl, and tnir rin quot c 10^45, to vomit,) 
^1484 0/ Po^^e He must nedes go purge 

- ^ — ^ — _ .. Boy 

may do well again \ but he mubl pmge and Vomit, 1778 
R. Tames Fevers (ed, 8) 45 He awaked sick, vomited 
and pur^d considerably. 

o. mcL To induce purgation ; (of a drug) to 
act as a purge 

x6o6 Hoi LAND Sueion Annot 07 The roote is that, 
whereof is made our sneesing powder It purgeth ex- 
treemely by vomit xdai G. Herbert Teinpk^ Rose v, 
Whatisfairei thenatosc? What is sweeter? yetitpmgclh 
X707 Fiover Physic Pulse Watch 385 In the quiclw and 
frequent Pulse we Pnige little, because Purging accelerates 
the PulbC xBxx A, T. Thomson Loud. (iBtB) 190 
Lnrgei doses purge 1875 H C Wood Therap (1879) 446 
Medicines which put ge actively 
6. To dear (oneself or another, one's character, 
etc.) of a charge or suspicion of guilt ; to establish 
the innocence of; to exculpate; spec, in Law^ by 
assertion on oath, with the support of compur- 
gators, or by wager of battle, a ; b. trans. 

a, c xago BeKet 433 m S* Eug. Legs 1, 1x8 looked him was 
to puyrgi him l^oru) clergie, ^if he mi^te c X440 yncaVs 
Well d7 Knowo W synne to vs, J?ou be gyliy, or ellys 
pourge bere^of lawfully 1489 Caxton Fayies of A iv 
vui, 349 This man ofircth to defTcnde and puigo himself 
by champ of Imtaylle, xg35 Eden Decades x8 To purge 
lilni of such crimes as they shuld ley to his charge 1647 
Clarrnoon HtsU Reb, vi g 393 He ao well purged himself, 
that he was again restored to his Office <1x7x5 Rurnlt 
Own Time (X7e6) II. 36 ^’hey weie required to purge them- 
selves J>y oath. X878 Stubbs Const Ehst HI. xviii. 48 
Archbishop Arundel had to purge himself from a like sus- 

K Cion, x888 bUROON Lives za Gd* Me») Bp, Wiibeforce 
V. x5 Full opportunity [was] given him [Dr, Hampden] 
to purge himself of all suspicion of false doctrine, 
b. 5x400 Desir, Troy 13640 Ha plestt the prince, & 
purgit his fame a x^ Hall Chrfm , Rich, /// 4a Purgyng 
and declaryng his mnocencie conccrnyng the murther of 
his iiephowes 1560 Daus tr. Sleldaue's Comm 6a Yet 
;ake 


I speake not this to defende or pourge the Magistrates. 
1577-87 HOLiNsiifiD Chron. HI, XX13/1 Wiat did purge me 
that I knew nothing of his stirie x(^8 Trans Crt Spam 
~ • nefron ’ ' . - - 


Viat did purge me 
Trans Crt Spam 
lot That Reason ought to purge me fram being the Author 
of the pablick muery 1708 Blacxstonc Comm III xxvn. 
437 When facts test only m the knowledge of the party, a 
court of equity applies itself to his conscience, and purges 
him upon oath with regard to the truth of the transaction 
8 . Lww To atone for (an offence, etc.) by ex- 
piation and submission, in order to lelief from 
penalties; to 'wipe out’ (the offence or sentence). 

x68x Stair Tnst, Law Scot, (1693) 1. xiil § 14 isa By 
payment at the Barr, it was allowed to be purged, 
1687 Assur Abb Lands 196 That is only true wheie the 


cannot be purged, or e^lained away by any subsequent 
conduct x8xB Cuuisi. Digest (ed. s) 1. 973 The Court said, 
that justification for heriot ‘lervice on seisin of the ancestor, 
was an acceptance of the heir os tenant, and purged the 
forfeiture 1894 Daily News 10 M^ 3/3 [The accused has] 
taken steps to purge the sentence of ouflawiy passed upon 
him in consequence of his non-appearance at the Justiciary 
Court, Edinburgh, for tual, 1^7 Encycl Law s.v. Co»- 
tempt o/Courtt it is necessary for a person judged to be m 
contempt to clear or purge his contempt. 

Tb. Sc Law, To call upon (a witness) to clear 
himself by oath or affirmation of any implication 
of malice or interest before giving evidence; 
usually in passive 

*753 m Stewards Trial App 37 Katharine MaccoII. 
servant to the pannel, being solemnly sworn, purged of 


according to the Scotch forni. j8s» Polson Law ^ L, 97 
Witnesses are brought into court upon a diligence, and 
before they can be examined, they must be purged. 

7. reft* and tnlr, (also pass^. Of a liquid : To 
clear itself, to become or be made clear or pure by 
settlement or defecation. Also ? Ohs 
x68x Dayesn Ahs, ft Achii i 38 Some warm excesses . 
Were construed youth that purged by boiling oer xyao 
■Leomi Alhertts Anhii I sb, Water not well purged, but 
heavyand ill-tast^ 1748 Atmtis Voy i. v 43 After it [the 
water] has been in the cask a day or two it begins to purge 
itselt 1833 Lybll Pnne Geol, III. 309 Every curient 
Gorged with sediment must purge itself in the firsc deep 
cavity which it tiavfln,es, as does a turbid river in a lake, 


8 Combs of the vb stem see Piikgb sb 3 
t Purgei Obs, rare [app for *porg‘e^ ad. L, 
porgirtf contr form of porngire to reach out, 
extend, put forth, f por* rapro forth + regije to 
lead straight] tntr. To issue forth. 

X398 ThamsK Barth, DeP R v Ixi (Bodl, MS )3ob/i pe 
veynes purge)> oute of the lyuour as Jje arteries and vvoosen 
out of pe nerte and sen ewes oute of ])e broyne. 16x0 
G Fletcher Christ's Tn, t xIii, Thear arc but two wayes 
for this soule to haue, When parting from the body, foith 
It purges 

Purgeable (p!P*id5ab’l), a, [f, Puuge 
-AB liB Cf PuBOABriJS.] Capable of being purged 
1644 'DtGwNai BodiesxxTHV §7 392 When thePhysitian 
giueth a purge. It worketK two thinges , the one is, to make 
some certaine humour more liquid and purgeable then the 
rest X678 in Fountainhall Deas (1759} I zo The Lords 
declared that they will find that mora purgeable at the bar 
i8oa-ia Bcntham Ration, Tudic Emd (1837) V iBB An 
interest not purgeable by release 

Furgfed (pxirdgd), a, [f. Porge + -bd 1 ] 
1 Cleansed, claimed, punned, fieed from im- 
purity or defilement 

X486 Bh St Albans cvij, Take a quantyte of poorke and 
porgede grece X50X Douglas Pal Don i I^iol 56 The 
purgit air with new engendrit heit 1646 G Daniel Poems 
Wks, 1878 I 24 High. & purged Soules Leaue Time Sc 
Place, to dull eartlraoring looles xyBB V Kkox Winter 
Even II V. i. 107 They write not to the people, but to the 
]^rged ear of a few speculatists 1836 Mrs Browning 
Poet’s Vow I xviii, My purged, once human heart 
1 2 Washed away (as sui). Obs 
? a 1500 Chester PI (E E T S ) 433 That saved I hope 
fully to be For purged synnes that were m !n& 
tPii’rgemeiit. Obs, rare~''^ [a. OF. pttige- 
ment (14th c in GodefOi ad. L, purgdmentum , 
see PuBGAMKNT.] Purgation, purification. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 442 b/t Thys purgemente or 
wassnyng may sygnefye the purete and clenncsse that the 
preest oiighte to bane 

Pnrffer (pii‘idgw). [f. Purge + -er’^,] 
One who or that which purges, lit, and Jig 
c 1460 Wisdom 966 in Macro Plays 67 Ve^ contiycyon . 
fat ys purger & denser of synne 1508 Fxsubr 7 Pettti, 
Ps xxxvui Wks (1876) 73 Penaunce whiche is the very 
puTger of synne 1601 Shaics Tut, C, n 1. 180 We shall be 
call’d Puigers, not Mordeiers x6xs Crooke Body of Man 
138 Such men doe continually vomit choller, and are called 
. purgers of choller vpward. Ibid, Purgers of choller 
downward 1641 S, Marshall Fast Serm bef Do, Com 


t b spec, A purgative, a cathartic Obs 
Z563 Turnrr Baths xo Let the sicke purge him selfe with 
cassia fistula or suche leniuue or gentell purger 1648 
Winyard Mtdsnmmer'Moon a This purger is the only 
scammony, the rest somewhat mildersimples. Bf adleys 

Pam Did, s v Gangrene^ Bnony being a great Purger it 
must he corrected 

1 0. An expurgator of books, Ohs, 
x6a4GATAKii;R Transubsi 39 ThePopish purgers authorised 
to maine and mangle Authors. 

Pnrgevy. [a. F purgene (1838 in Littr6), 
f, purger to i'uRGE . see -buy.] (See quols.) 

[18^ SiMMONDS Diet Trade^ Purgene^ a bleaching or 
refining room for sugar 1 1864 m Webster 1875 Knight 
Meeh,^ Purgvfy, the portion of a sugar-house where 


Diet, in ee/itt r~i«rseiy, me por(,.ia 
the sugar from the cooleis is 


allowed to dram olT its 


FurigiM (ppudgig), M, sh [f. Purge + 
riNG 1 J action of the verb Pdrgb. 

1 . Purgation; cleansing, removal of impurities, 
faults, or errors. 

1382 Wyclir JVum xlx ai Eche that towchith the watris 
of purgynge, shal be vnclene vnto the euen, — a Pet i 9 
Receyuynge forjetingnes of the purgynge of his olde 
trespassis a 1533 Frith Dispnt, Purgatory F vj, Whet- 
fore shuld theyr muencyon of purgatorye serue but to 
be a place of purgynge, punishment, and penaunce. 1^53 
Brpndb Q, Curtins 90b, Therupon thei fel to weaping 
and purging of them selues, x6gt T H[alb] Acc Nexv 
Invent p lx, Any other Engine for the purging the River 
of Thames fiom Obstructions. 1733 P Lindsay InUiest 
Scot, 165 The purging and washing of Yarn is now pretty 
well understood 1867 Burton Dist Scot I vm 376 
Purging of the lists of saints 

tb cencr That which is washed away, or 
removed as refuse. Ohs. 

X398 Trbvtsa Barth. De P R, xvn cliv (1495) 70s The 
codde of all maneie of cod ware and pourgyiige • wylh the 
wbyche swyne ben fed XS98 Grenewey Thdiiff Ann, 
Germamevl (idaa) 37X It lay as nought worth, like other 
purging of the sea, 

2 ^c. The excretion or evacuation of lefuse 
matter, osp. (now always) from the bowels, gener- 
ally by means of a purgative , « PuEOATloif 1 b 

1647 CowLRY- Misiresst Counsel i, Cordials of Kty give 
me now. For I too weak for Purgings grow 16^ Rido^ 
Prod Physick 123 Purging was continual with deletion 
of Maltows, Fennel,. Rheubarb, Senna, made like CluieL 
x8i8-aq E. Thompson Cnllesds Nosol. Method, (ed 3) 335 
Vomiting and frequent purging of a bilious humour , 1896 
Allhut fs Syst. Med, I 908 Recurrent purging and vomiting. 

3 . Cleanug from a charge or suspicion ; ex- 
culpation, = Purgation 4. 

i7a6-3* Waldron Descr, Isle 0/ Man (1865) si They are 

obliged to swear themselves innocent, or endure the 
shame and punishment ..This they call purging 

4 . attnk and Comb ^ as purging day ^ faculty, 
etc, : purging-cook, a cock for discharging sedi- 


ment, dregs, or refuse from a steam-boiler, etc.; 
t purging place, (a) puigatory, (^) a pi ivy 
*553 Epit on. Gray in Furnivall Ballads fr MSS I 435 
Nor fierynge ones the porgyngeplase Doused by the pope 
XS77 Hellowes GueuarSs Chron 29 He buylt in all 
streetes in Rome pubhque purging places. XS79-80 North 
Plutarch, Ronmeus (1595) 34 The feast of Lupercalia 
on the vnfortunate dales of the moneth of Februarie, 
which are called the purging dales 16*7 Moryson lUn, 
HI 31 SuEiping warm brotnes, helps the purging faculty 
piirgil^ (p^idgig), fpL a [f as piec. + 
J 'Jlhat purges. 

1 , Cleansing, purifying 

xgpS Grenewey Tacitus'' Ann, xii 11 (1622) 157 That 
punishment and purging sacrifices of incest should bee 
sought. xSSs F, W H. Mvens Renewal if Vbuth, etc. 364 
The purgin^^crament of pain, 

2 spec. That mduces purgation of the alimentary 
canal , purgative, aperient, cathaiiic 
iSfia Turner ffe^al ir 79 b, So haue the old autores 
gyuen vn to diuerse herbes a purgyng vertue z6za Woodall 
Surg Mate Wks (1653) 143 Let youv purging Medicines be 
such as purge downward onely 1696 Salmon Fam, Did, 
203 Purge with MecoacanAle, or some such-like easie 
Purging Ale. 17x8 Quincy Compl Dish 335 Puiging 
Waters— Theie is no County scarce in England, hut dm 
covers some of these Springs 1729 Woodward Nat Nisi 
Foss 1. 73 A like flat Body was found m sinking the 
Puiging-Well at New Cross, near Deptford. 1778 Eng, 
Gaseiteer (ed 2) s.v Richmondt Surry, On the ascent of 
the hill are wells of purging mineral water, to which a great 
deal of company resort 1843 R« J. Graves Sysi, Clin, 
Med xxvii 338 The purging mixture of Epsom salts, 
b In names of plants having purgative qualities : 
Purging vcgecAz,z.{ysTi%v&iPoI^orus oManalis', purg- 
ing broom, Spas tmvt purgans , purniig buckthorn, 
Rhamnus eat hart icus, purging cafiBia, Cassia Fistula » 
purging flax, Lmnm caikariicum, purging grain, 
Sesamwn , purging nut, the seed of Cureas purgans 
{Jatropha Cureas) or Barbadoes nut, also, the seed of 
Cioion Jtghum, ^UTSpUZtlCLorxif Rhamnus eaihariteus 
zSia Hortus Angticus II 223 S\parttuni\ Purgans 
•Purging Broom 1776 Wi fhcring (1796) II 

256 "Purging Buckthorn, Woods and hedges near Norwich 
X778 IjiovXTOcrs FloraScoUca (1789) 174 Linumeaikas Ueuntf 
"^Purgingflax Anglts xy^ J. Lee Introd Bot, App 
334 ^Purging Gram, Oily, .5 ««/««>« Ibid 320 ■"’Purging 
Croton 324 Purging Nut, 1836 J 

hi. (>ully Magendie’s Formul, (ed. 2) 131 It appears th,it 
the croton plant is the same which produces the seeds known 
in commerce as the Indian purging nut. ZS4Z Penny Cycl, 
XX s/a The Jatropha Cureas, or purgmg-nut of the Philip- 
pine Islands 

Purgtmnah, variant of Pbrgunnah, 
t Pu*rgy, a, Ohs rare^\ [f Pubgb sh, 01 v. 4* 
-y.] Of purging quality { purgative 
1563 Turner H^hal ii 79 Later writers haue fonnde a 
pur^ vertu m diuerse herbes 

fPune Obs, pearly ad '^.purity or var of 
PoRBAY, pon'tyx cf. also Sc. purry pottage.] 

? Broth or ? pottage 

Chester PI. vii 136 Nowe will 1 .pull out that I 
have m my poke, and a pigges foote from pudding purte. 
tPuriia'ctiou. 0 os, rare, Alsopurefaotion. 
[irreg f Purify : sec Pbtripaotion.] « next 
1652 Gaulc §3 ^pTheceremoniallemunda- 

tions or purifactionswhich they prescribe xtnaPhil Trans, 
Vlll 6129 Of the Sea-waters capableness ofPurefaction 

Furincatiom (piua.TifikF‘*j 3 n) [a. F. punji- 
caiton (1 2th c la HaLz.-Darm ), or ad. L, purlfi^ 
cdiioit’em (Pliuy), n. of action from pUnfiedre to 
Purify ] The action or process of purifying. 

1 , Freeing from dirt or defilement; cleansing, 
separation of dross, dregs, refuse, or other debasing 
or deteriorating matter, so as to obtain the sub- 
stance in a pure condition. 

X598 Florid, Purifeationt^ a punflcation, a clenstn^ a 
scouting, a clearing 1651 fnKuen Dtsiill, 1 ii Pnit/Cca* 
tio/if IS a separilion of any Liquor from its feces. x66r 
Boyle XJnsuccessfalmss of Exp 1 Wka 1772 I. 3:w, I dis- 
cerned a considerable diflerence in the operations ofseveral 
kinds of salt petre even after purification xSoa Med Trnl 
Vlll 465 He IS minute in his directions for its ^nlication 
and prepaiation. 1835 XIrePAi/ Manuf, 6S The art of 
the tallow-chandler Purification of spermaceti 
b. Eccl, See quots., and cf, PuMFY i b. 

1853 Dale tr Baldescfu's Ceremonial 49 He takes the 
purification and ablution as usual, cleanses the chalice 
with a punficator 1885 Caih Diet (ed 3) App , Purif ca- 
tion, as distinct from ablution, is the pouring of wine into 
the chalice after the tn test's communion, the wme being 
drunkby the pnest This purification is not of anaent date 

2 , Ccrcmouial or ritual cleansing, freeing of a 
persoa or thing flora undeanuess by appropriate 
ntes; spec, the observances enjoined upon a 
woman after child-birth by the Jewish law; hence 
formerly applied to the churching of women, 

CX380 Wyclip Set, Wks, II. X47 A question was nuiad of 
Joones disciplis of punficacioun, pat men hadden of baptim. 
c 1440 Gesia Rotn, Ixiv 376 (Haxl. MS ) t>o lawe was ]iat 
tym^ that eche woman shuld go to chirche, in tyme of hire 
purincacion cz^5 Digby Myst, (x88a) r. 31 Our ladies 
punficaaon that she made in the temple as the vsage was 
than 154^ (Mar) Com Piayer, The Order of the 
Purificacion of weomen. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Romu- 
lus (1395) 34 The feast of Lupercalia is ordeined for a 
purification 1789 Buchan Dom, Med* (1790) 103 The 
Mahometan, as well as the Jewish religion, enjoins various 
bathings, washings, and puufications 1841 Elpuinstonc 
Hist, Ind I 1. IV. 83 More than half of one book of the 
[Brabmlnical] Code is filled with rules about punflcation. 
b. The Tunficedtott of St, Mary W our Lady^ 
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etc ), also simply tht Purijicaiton : a name in the 
Western Church for the festival (Feb. 2) of the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple (see Pre- 
sentation i) by the Virgin Mary on the com- 
pletion of ^ the days of her purification * (Luke ii. 
22) ; also called CANDLEiiAS. 

13^ in Eng Gilds (1870) 4$ pe sectinde morspeche shal 
bene aftir Jje Purificacioun of our leuedy. J>e thrcd, afbr Jie 
feste of Phelip and lacob X444 Pnston LsiL I. 50 Wiretyn 
the Wednesday next to fore ye Fest of the Puxificacion of 
Our Lady at London, a 1548 Hall Chron, Hen VIII 
22 b, After the Puriflcacion or our Lady, the Kyng created 
Sir Charles Brandon Viscount Lisle, idyo Pettus Fodinse 
Reg, 18 To hold from the Feast of the Purification next, for 40 

? ears 1880 F, Meyrick in Diet Chr, Antiq II 1140/2 The 
*urification As first instituted, this was not a Festival of 
St Mary, but of our Lord t and so it has always remained 
in the Eastern church 

c. ezHnd, pTirifloatioii flower (see quot.), 

1866 Aunt Judy's Mag 1 116 Annie asked about its [the 
snow-diop’s] names, and she mentioned..* the morning star 
of floweis 'fair maid of February * purification flower 
3 , Moral or spiritual cleansing; freeing from 
moral defilement or corruption; clearing from 
taint of gmlt. 

r66o Jer Taylor Worthy Commtm* iiL 62 Water [m bap 
tism] IS the symbol of punfication of the soul from sin 
1756^ tr KeysUfs Treat, II 131 A peison who, for the 

E unfication of his soul, ought to remain in Pui^tory a 
undred thousand years. 1833 Alisost Hist, Europe (1849) 
I. II. so 168 [Rousseau's essa^ on the question ‘Have the 
arts and sciences contributed to the corruption or punfi- 
cation of morals ? * 1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 34/1 
To make his prison a place of purification and improvement, 
not of demoialisation and corruption 
4 , Freeing from fault or blemish (in ideal or 
general sense) ; the action of cleanng from debasing 
or corrupting elements. 

*753 Smollett Ct Fathom 1 (1784) 12/2 You are one of 
those consummate connoisseur., who, m their punfications, 
let humour evaporate, while they endeavour to pieseive 
decorum- 1793 T, Beddoes Demonstr Evid, 132 The 
punfication of the Greek grammar from a few of its 
absurdities *845 S, Austin Resnkds Hist, Ref III. 395 
Zwineli demanded .the punfication of the council from the 
ungodly. x86x Wright Ess Archseel II xiv 59 The 
invention of panting .contributed towards the final purifi- 
cation of the English language 

Pnrificative (pmaTifik^itiv), a ran, [a F. 
funjicaiif^ punficatoiy (14th c), tpaifer to 
Fubipy! see-ivE] ~ Pubipicatort as 
*49* Caxton VUas Pair (W de W. 1495) 1 i sb/a The 
body IS puryfyed and wasshyd by the nytiee whyche is a 
spece of Salle puryfyeatyff x 5 ir Cotgr, Purtficatif^ 
punficatiue, purifying. 

Purificator ^iuouifiktfitsj). [Agent-n inL. 
form, f. L, purtfiedre to punfy • see -OR In sense i 
identified with Puripioatory sb ; see -OR 3.] 

1 . £ccL A cloth used at communion for wiping 
the chalice and paten, and the fingers and lips of 
the celebrant 

*®S3 Dale tr. Baldeschls Ceremonial 29 The Subdeacon 
clwnses the chalice with the punficator *890 Ch Times 
S Sept 844 The punficator, or napkin, used for cleansing 
paten after the ablutions is laid on the chalice 
2 , One who punfies.^ « Pttbipier i; in quot., 
one who performs magical purifications, rare, 

^ *866 Felton Anc, ^ Mod, Greece I il vi 414 The con- 
jiwrs, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans, 
o. An apparatus for punfying gases or other sub- 
stances : « PuBiprER 3. rare, 

*898 H. R. Haweis m Westw, Gag 6 May 2/1 This 
admirable punficator receives all the vapours, gases, and 
UMurities which escape from the first fire chamber 

Punficatoxy (piu® ton), sb [ad. med 
L. pUnfaatdrium^ subst. use of neut of late L, 
purtjicdisnus r see next and -ory L] = prec. i. 
zfoo Biaunt (ed 3)1 Puripcatoi^, the htth linen 

doth with which the Priest wipes the Chahee. 1885 Caih 
Hict (ed zlMui^atory or Purificatory, a cloth of linen or 
nerap . used for cleansmg the chalice. 

Ptl rificatoxy, a [ad. late L. puriJUStonm 
adj. (^375 m Ambrose) cleansmg, f. ppl. stem of 
Upilrtjtedre to PoRiPY. see - dry.] Having the 
quality of pnnfymg ; tending to purification 
1610 Healey Aug Cthe ofGodxxi \vi 856 If he be 
w^hed in the fountaine of legeneration he is freed from 
all paynes, eternall and purificatory 1837 Wh cwcll Htsi, 
Juauct he (1857) I 820 His vertuej, are arranged as 
physical, moral, purificatory, theoretic, and theurgic. *88* 

iVlOMtVO- vVti ¥ ..US .n HiT ^ ^ . 


Monier-Williams in igM Cent Mar. 511 For use in puri- 
Westcott in Diet, Chr Biog. 
13^7) ly. 139/1 A vast scheme of purificatory chastisement. 

1 n (piuenfaid), ppl, a, [f. Purify + 
-EDM Made pure; freed from admixture or 
denlemetit ; cleansed • see the verb. 

Dukbar Poems Ixxxvi. 41 Hail, puiifyet perle* 
i6« WoDROEPHB Ma^ Fr. Tongue 325/2 Thb punfyed 
Gold IS more estimed then the minerall 1836 Brands C/im 
495 A he specific wavity of purified coal-^ is liable to much 
vanation x8« Jowett Plato (ed. e) V. 27 That purified 
leherion^ of which he speaks. i. Furmea 

Purifier (piue*rifeii8i). [f. as prec -h -er 1.] 

1 - A person who purifies (in various senses) ; a 
cleanser; a refiner. 

*471 ]^plby Alch Pref i.inAshm Theat Chetn, 
Bpt (1652) 121 p pitewouse puryfyer of Soules xfiix Bible 
Miat iiL 3 He shall sit as a refiner and punfier of siluer 
*776 Adair Amer, Ind, 91 The predicted Shilo, who is to be 


their purifier, king, prophet, and high-priest i8a6 [Hallam] 
in Edin, Rev XLIV s One of the eailiest purifiei*. of 
English style from pedantry. x868 Stanley Wesim Abb, 
2^ Addison the noblest punfier of English literature. 

2 A thing that pnnfies (in various senses) 
x66o^ JcR Taylor Serm, Jos it, 24 Faith is a great 
purgerand punfier of thesoul. 1793 Beddocs Darvnn 
70 Oxygene air, which deseives to be considered as the 
true sweetner or punfier of the blood. 1893 m Barrows 
Pari Relig II 9x4 [Zoroastrianism] considers the sun as 
the greatest purifier 

3 . An apparatus or contrivance for punfying; 
spec a. An apparatus in which coal-gas is purified 
by passing it through, or over lime or other sub- 
stance , a gas-purificr. b. A separator to remove 
brnn scales ana flour from grits or middlings. 
•A-^Encycl Brit (ed 7) X 352/1 (Gas-light) A senes of 

{ mnfiers. 1836 Brands CJum, 495 The gaseous products 
of coal] are passed through or over hydrate of lime, or 
through a mixture of quicklime and water, m vessels called 
purifiers, by which the sulphuretted hydrogen and cai borne 
acid gases are absorbed *856 in Orr^s Circ Sa , Prnct 
C/tem 504 The gas is made to pass through a set of 
vessels . the punfiers These contain milk of lime, or lime 
that has been recently slaked. In the foimer case it is 
named a wet-lime purifier, and in the latter a dry *884 
Bath Herald 27 Dec 6/4 [In a flour mill] the most impor- 
tant machines are the * punfiers 

iFiuiform (piu® rifpim), a, JPath. ff. 
pur-^ Pus + -(i)form ; cf, h , pttrifonnet[ Having 
the form or (iaracter of pus, resembling pus. 

X797 Monthly Mag, III 153 Furiform eflusion and 
exudation take place 1822-34 wrtd's Study Med I 203 
Muco-gelatinous matter, which resembled thick milk or a 
puriform fluid i 8 gg AllbutfsSyst Med. YIII 466 Vesica 
tions.. whose contents may become sanguineous or punform. 
Purify (piu® nfai), v. Also 4 -yfle, 4-7 -ifle, 

5 -efie, 5-(5 -yfy(e ; 6 pa, pple, {Sc ) puriflt, 
-feifc. [a. F, purtji-er (12th c.), ad late L, purv- 
jiedt e, f. L. ptir-us pure see -py ] 

I tram. To make pure, in vaiious senses. 

1 . To free from admixture of extraneous mailer, 
esp. such as pollutes or deteriorates; to rid of 
(mateiial) defilement or taint ; to cleanse. 

CX440 Promp Parv 417/1 Puryfyyn, clensyn, or make 
dene. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv 54 The ayer purifyeth 
and clenseth hym selfe for to receyue the Impressyons 
of influences of this god X508 Kenncdib Ftyting zv 
Dunbar 340, L dulcely drank of eloquence the fontayne, 
Quhen it was punfit with frost, and flowit cleir xsss Eden 
Decades 327 To purifie or pouige it [the metall] fioin drosse 
*63* Hobbes LeviaiJi, ur xxxviil 243 Ibeie used to be 
flies made, to purifie the aire 1697 Drvden Vtrg, Georg, 
IV. 541 Th’ officious Nymphs, With Waters, From earthfy 
dregs his Body purifie 1800 tr Lagrange's Chem 7* This 
sulfur may be purified, .by washing iL 1837 Goring & 
Priichard Microgr, 205 Tne mode of generating and 
punfying the oxygen gas. 1841 T. R Tonfs A mm, Kmgd, 
xxvui. 567 The air required for purifying the blood is, of 
course, continually changed. 

b. Bed, See quots. and cf. Purification i b. 

x8^ Purchas Diiect Anglic 62 The Celebrant, first 

g unfies the corporal and then purifies the paten. 1876 
cudamore Not, Euclu 806 In the Roman nte the hlinister 
first ‘pours into the Chalice a little wine for the Priest to 
purify himself’. *885 CatJu Diet, (ed 3) App s.v Puri* 
ficahon^ Innocent III. .laid it down that the priest should 
always use wine to purify the chalice, and drink it, unless he 
was going to say another Mass. 

2 . To cleanse from moral or spiritual defilement; 
to nd of base motive or feeling; to free from tamt 
of guilt or sin. 

axsfiv E E, Psalter l[i ] 8 pou shalt puiifie me, and y shal 
bemadewhyste vp snowe. CX340 Hampole y> 14 
When Jje will and pe affeccyone es puryfiede and clensede 
fra all fieschely lustes <?x4aa Hocclcvh Learn to Die 
624 He shal be pourged cleene & puufied, And disposid the 

f one of god to see. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 122 
y this gyfte of goostly scyence, the tonge of man or woman 
ispurifyed & Med. x6zi Bible 1 John hi 3 Euery man 
that hath tha hope in him, pmifieth himselfe, euen as he is, 
pure. 1729 Law Serious C. xxi 420 Punfying his heart all 
mannw of ways, fearful of every en or and defect in hii life 
187a Morley Voltaire (x886) 3 Each did much to. punfv 
the spmtual self-respect of mankind. 

3. To make ceremonially clean; to free from 
ceremonial uncleanness Formerly jpee, of the 
cliurcbing of women (mostly in / gw.). 

’ vi* ?*^^*^**® Chron, (xBio) 310 pe quene Margerete 
with childe pan was sche, .pe kyng went way, to se hir & 
hir barn, & with hir he soiorned, tille sho was purified 
*387 XREVisA//?^rfg«(RoUs)I. 101 No man dursteneyhe 
[to Mount Sinai], but he were purified and i-made all dene. 

Chyichyn, orpttryfyen,^K;t/?«. 
»S 4 S -9 (Mar.) Bk, Corn, Prayer^ Purif, Weoneen, The 
woman that is punfyed, must offer her Crysome 1671 
MiwoN ^ R i, 74 In the Consecrated stream to wash off 
sin, and fit them so Purified to receive him pure. z8xo 
Scott Ivanhoe xxxvuu, The holy places [have been] purified 
from pollution by gie bloo^ of those infidels who defiled 

Thw wsBhed aniTpLfcd tte^altSwhere 

pnests bad said mass. 

4 . To free from blemish or corruption (in 
ideal or general sense) , to clear of foreign or alien 
elements, esp. of an^hing that contaminates or 
debases. 

<**548 Hall Ch^n,, Hen, VII 59 The kynge hauynee 
as disbuMened^d 
girjfied of all domesticall sedicion 1665 Sprat Hist, 
Roy, Soc, L 40 He saw tfie French Tongue abundantly 
punfi d. Z845 S. Austin Raiike's Hist, R^, III, 373 T*he 


country communes determined (Apnl, 1530) that these 
churches too should be purified. 1890 Spectator 27 Dec, 
The desire of the Russian Government to * puiify ’ Poland 
of (Germans. 

6. Law To make (a contract or obligation) 
* pure * by freeing it from conditions ; also, to fulfil 
(a condition) so as to render the obligation ‘ pure* ; 
see Pure a, 2 z, 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 133 If he die, then is the con- 
dition said to be pmified or extant, and so thou ait to bee 
admitted, otherwise not, ai6z4, — ^ousals (1686) 130 
Whether in this Case the conditional Contract be purified 
and made pei feet Matrimony, is a Question. x86i W. Bell 
Did, Lazo Scot, s. v OhltmUon, A conditional obligation, 
dependent on an event v^ich may never happen, has no 
obligatory force until the condition be purified. 

6. irmsf, with the thing removed as obj. ; To 
cleanse or clear away, rare, 

*309 Gower To Hen, IVy 349 Al his lepie it hath so 
purified Z760-72 H. Brooke Fool e/Qual, (x8oo) III 2 
He, who shineth in darkness, will purify your pollutions. 
II. 7 . inlr. for r^ To become pure. 

166B R Steele Husbandman's Calling ix. (1672) 237 
Water, if it stand, it putiifies . if it run^ it purifies. x8oo 
Med, Jrnl IIL 580 He does not put it in water to purify, 
*805 Southey Let, to C, W W, IVynn in Z?/^(x8so) II 
347 Send them to new settlements, and let the old ones 
punfy. *852 Manning Gr, Fasih i 21 Of the intermediate 
state of departed souls, purifying for the kingdom of God. 
TxL’vifyixLg^ vdl, sb, [f prec +-IN0I.] The 
action of the verb PuBiFY ; cleansing, purification. 

1382 WvcLir Acts xxi 26 The fulfilling of dayes of puri- 
flyng 1526 Tindale John 111 25 There a rose a question 
betwene Jhons disciples and the iewes a bout purifiynge* 
158* Sidney Apol, Poetrie (Arb) 29 This, puiifing of wit,. , 
which , we call learning *642 Milton Apol, Snuct, xi, 
Those ceremonies, thosepurifyings and offrings at the Altar 
*7*2 pRiDCAux Direct Ch.'Zoardens (ed, 4) 105 Without a 
long purifying in the Fuinaceof Afiliction. *823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom Amusem, 05 Charcoal intended fur purifying. 

ntirib *834 Encycl Brti (ed. 7) X 352/1 The last step of 
the punfying process to which coal-gas is submitted. *8^ 
Daily News ii Dec 3/1 About 150 men were at work in 
one of the punfying sheds. 

Fu'rifsring, ppl, a, [f as prec, -h 
That purifies ; cleansing. 

1 M 7 A. M. tr, Gutllemeau's Fr, Chirmg, 19/1 We must, 
with puryfyin|re medicamentes, puiifye that. *660 T. 
Gouge Chr Direct, xxi, (1831) 137 A purifying di&poiijtion 
detests sin and strives against it. x8ox Soul 11 ly Thalaba 
xii. XXX, The sight Of Heaven may kindle in the penitent 
The stiong and punfying fire of hope. *834 Encycl lint, 
(ed, 7) X. 352/1 (Gas-light) Fresh portions of the purifying 
matenal are supplied. 

IlPui?im(piu0*rim,I|p2Zrfrm). [Heb CRWtpurT^my 
pi. of TO pury a foreign word (peril, Assyrian or 
Persian) explained m Esther ni. 7, ix. 24, as »« 
Heb. bma gord I lot.] A Jewish festival observed 
on the 14th and 15th of the month Adar, m com- 
memoration of the defeat of Haman's plot to 
massacre the Jews : see Esther ix. 

There are also several special or local Furims, in imitation 
of the original feast. 

1382 Wycljf Esther ix. 26 Fro that time these da^is be 
clepid Furim [1388 Phurym], that is, of lotis, forth! that fur, 
Uiat is, lot, in to a pot was put. Coverdalb ibid, 28 
They are the dayes of Puntn, which are not to be oucr- 
slipte amonge the lewes. *676 Hale Contempt, i. 523 As 
if we might consign A Punm, or a Feast to celebrate Some 
Victory. *908 Daily News 17 Mar. 4 In a Jewish Leap 
Year Adar >s doubly and Punm falls in Adar the Second, 
which is the thirteenth month aiirtb, x8^ Zanowill 
Childr, Ghetto I vii. 183 , 1 must go to the Purim ball with 
him and Leah* 

Purine (piri®Tom). Phys, Ckem, Also un- 
systematically 'spoedys, [ad. Get. according 
to the inventor, Emil Fischer, * combined from the 
L. words purum pure, and iericum uric (acid) *. 
By the Chemical Society spelt purinSy as a base : 
see -iNEfi.] A white crystalline basic substance 
CfiHiN,, of very complicated structure, which when 
oxidized forms uric acid (C5H4N4O5), and of 
which adenine, caffeine, xanthine, etc., are also 
derivatives, and known as the purines or members 
of the punne group. Also atinb, 

(The group was so named by Fischer in 1884 as 

the source of derivatives then prepared and named by 
mxsiymethyUpttrtn and irichlor-metkylpunn ; the substance 
Itself was not isolated by him till 1898, 14 years after it bad 
bemi named. See Benchie d, deuisch, chem, Gesellsch, 


*75 Puriney,,\& a 


XVIL^9(j884),aadXXXI 2564 (*898). 

z8m Jml Chem. Soc LXXVI. i 17 
readily soluble, well crystallised substan 


readily TOlubl& well crystallised substance, which forms 
salts both With acids and with bases, and as regards its 
tharacter in general falls naturally in the senes unc add, 
xanthine, hypoxanthme, punne; 1902 Brit Med Jml, 
No 2163, 14 June 146* Under the term ‘purin' aU the 
Sy^hstances that contain the nucleus C»N4 may he included. 
/M, The Estimation of Purin Bodies in food-stuffs.,.By 
the use of purin-free foods they ascertained the avezase 
amount of urmary purin in various individuals. 

II Puri^ (pz7*r2rj). [Native Maori aame.] A 
New Zealand tree, Vitejc httoroHs (N.O. Vtr* 
benace8R)y which yields very hard and durable 
timber. So purtri tree, 

15 not found near the sear 
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Purism (piue*riz'm). [ac 7 . F. ptrisme^ t pur 
iPuBE : see -ism.] Scrupulous or exaggemted ob- 
servance of, or insistence upon, pmity or coirect- 
ness, esp in language or style 
X804 MnroRD Inquiry 392 Befoie we attempt to exercise 
on our language the spiut of what the Faench used to call 
purism, xSzx Sporting Mag VIII 236 Ihe purism of 
modem times and your fastidious delicacy, .would not allow 
me to give this stoiy at full length x86o Marsm Lect 
■Eng» Lang xx\ 11 398 The spirit of nationality and linguistic 
puiism has. purged and renovated so many decayed and 
corrupted European languages. 1869 Miss Braddom Lady's 
Mtle 347 The stiictest pureism in the ethics of costume. 
X90S Aiheiueutit, 26 Aug. 269/2 The works and views of the 
writers on [Fieuch] grammar who upheld puiism 

b. with ph An instance of this , a scrupulously 
or excessively pure expression or principle. 

1803 Edht Rev* I. 254 The glory of illuminating his 
countrymen in purisms. 1844 Blachw Mag* LVI 144 The 
puribins of political delinquency had little share, .in any 
remorse which Shah Soojah might ever feel 
IPurist (piri®*risi). [ad. F. puriste (1586, 
applied to the Puntans), f . pur Puke , or (sense 2) 
f. upilr^us Puke + -1 ST ] 

1 . One who aims at, affects, or insists on scrupu- 
lous or excessive purity, esp. in language or style ; 
a stickler for punty or coi redness. 

X706 Phillips (ed 6), Purisiy one that affects to speak or 
write neatly ana pioperiy. [175* Chestekp, Lett (1792) 
in. X85 Englibh, in which you are certainly no pnnste\ 
X7S8 JoRTiN Erasmus 1 . 443 Some Italian FuribtSi who 
scrupled to make use of any woid or phrase^ which was not 
to ho found in Cicero. x8ao Hazlitt Leet* Dram Lit, 143 
The greatest puiisls (hypocrisy apart} are often free-livers. 
1837-9 Hallam Mist, Lit, (1847) In. 143 The use of quota- 
tions in a different language, which some purists in French 
stylo had in horror. 1842 Murray's Hana^bk N* Italy 35/2 
The cortile is a line example of .the architecture which 
purists term columns encircled by bands, story 

above sloiy, x866 Feltom Anc,^ Mad Greece II. n 11. 275 
Tlic Macedonians were not acknowledged as genuine Greeks 
by the p^uribts of Sparta and Athens. X870X0WCLL Lett*^ 
To C, E, Tforien is Oct. (1894) II. 74 As to words, I am 
something of a purist, though 1 like best the word that best 
says the thing. 

2 , One who maintained that the New Testament 
was written in pure Greek 

X835 Moses Stuart* X907 Exposilor Nov. 428 In the con- 
troversy of the Purists and Hebraists m the seventeenth 
century* 

Plence Fuxl'Btic, Pxiri stloalizc^V., charactensUc 
of a purist ; characterized by purism. 

^1872 Mauricb (Ogilvie Snpp,)^ Beiitham’a puristical 
wisdom 1^ ^HUCi»tii^R€nazse,tn It, ^Revva Leant (1897) 
n. VII 319 The imitation of the ancients grew more puristic 
and precise. x88o Vbrn Las Stud* lialy^ 1 5 This national 
Italian drama, unnoticed by the puristic eighteenth century 
X882 Atfwiseum ts Apr 474/3 He complains that the 
Persian language b flooded by Arabic words and phrases t 
and the whole hook is a practical illustration of his puristic 
theory. 1908 Ediub. Rev, Apr. 466 Her puristical vanity. 
Ftudtan (piu9*ritan), sA and a, [f L. pUr-us 
pure, otpUritds Purit-y 4- -an. Perh. formed in 
French or mod.Lalm ' cf. F, puntatn (Ronsard 
1564), mod.L, puntdfu (in Du Cange). The 
appellation appears to have been mtended to sug- 
gest that of the Kadapot, Calharans, or Catharists, 
assumed by the Novatian heretics, and thus to 
convey an odious imputation.] 

A. slf 

1 . ffist* A member of that party of English 
Protestants who regarded the reformation of the 
church under Elizabeth as incomplete, and called 
for Its further * puriftcation ’ from what they con- 
sidered to be unscnptural and corrupt forms and 
ceremonies retained from the unreformed church ; 
subsequently, often applied to any who separated 
from the established church on points of ritual, 
polity, or doctrine, held by them to be at variance 
with ‘ pure * New Testament principles. 

Accoidtng to Stow (see quot 15 . . ) the name was (? origin- 
ally} asisumed by congiegations of Anabaptists in London ; 
but this is probably an error, for otherwise it appears m 
early use always as a term of reproach used by opponents, 
and lebcnted by those to whom it was applied, see quot, 
from Fuller 1655, Its application changed with time and 
the course of events. OnginaUy, it was applied to those 
within the Church of England who demafided further 
reformation, especially in the direction of Presbyterianism $ 
afterwards, naturally, to the same party when they were 
aepamted from the Church, and became fhe anti-episcopal 


whose puritanbm was sometimes little more than political. 
In later times, the teim has become historical, without any 
opprobrious connotation, and has even, from its assocmiion 
with puftiy and puret come to be treated, by those who in 
opinion agree more or loss with the early Puntans, as a 

tcA 4 C. Chrom (Camden) X43 About 


they think them selues to be nmndtores cederts^ more pure 
than others, as Cathan did, and separate them selues from 
all other Churches and congregations as spotted and defyled. 
*573 T Cartwright Reply to W/utgt/t 13 If you meane, 
that those are Puritanes or Catharans, which do set forth 
a true and perfect patern or platforme of reforming the 
church, then the marke of thys heiesie reacheth vnto those, 
which made the booke of common prayer 1373 G. Harvey 
Letter bk. (Camd.) ag Alleemg that I had greatly com- 
mendid thos whitch men caliprsecisions and pui itanes. xs^ 
Hayy any Works for Cooper 23 The Ministers maintenance 
by tithe no Puritan denieth to be unlawful. For Martin , you 
must understand, doth account no Brownist to he a Puritan, 
1389 Nashe PasquiVs Ret Wks. (Giosart) I. 04 , 1 knowe 
they are commonly called Puritans, and not amisse . Thej' 
take themselues to be pure, when they are filthy in Gods 
sight x 5 ox SiiAKS. Alfs Well i. in. 98 Though honestie be 
no Puntan, yet it will doe no hurt, it will weare the Surplis 
of humilitie ouer the blacke-Gowne of a higge heait. x6xx 
— Wvit* T IV. ill. 46 The shearers (three-man song men, 
all, and very good ones) but one Puntan amongst them, 
and he sings Psalmes to horne-pipes, x6x8 King^s Deal, 
eone Sports 6 (republ. 1633 10} Our pleasure hkewise 
is, That the Bishop of that Diocesse take the like straight 
order with all the Puritans and Precisians . either constrain- 
ing them to conibrme themselues, or to leave the Countrey. 
01x625 J Robinsom in Drysdale Htst Presbyi m Eng* 
(1889) 5 The Papists plant the ruling power of Christ 
in the Pope; the Protestants in the Bishops i the Puritans 
m the ftesbyteryt we [IndMendents] in the body of 
the Congregation of die multitude called the Church. 
X64X Milton Refartn, Cli* Disc* i x6 All those thatfound fault 
with the Decrees of the Convocation strait were . .branded 
with the Name of Puritans. 1655 Fuller Ch, Htst xx, 1. 
§66 The English Bishops .began urging the Clergy to 
subscribe to the Liturgie, Ceremonies, and Discipline of the 
Church, and such asrefiised. were branded with tbe odious 
name of Puritanes, a name which in this notion first began 
m this year CX564] a 17x3 Burnet Ckuu Time i. (1724) 17 
The Puntans.. put on external appearances of great strict- 
ne&B and gravity. They took more pains in their parishes 
than those who adhered to the bishops. 1732-8 Neal 
{title) The History of the Puntans or Protestant Non-Con- 
formists, a X779 w ARBURTON Alliance betw, C/u 4 St in. xu, 
Those prudent and honest men gave it as then dehbeiate 
judgment, ‘ That tbe Puritans ought to conform, lather than 
make a schism . and that the church men ought to indulge 
the others’ scruples, rather than hazard one ’• xwsMacaulay 
Ess.j Mtlion (1887) 23 The Puntans, the most lemarkable 
body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever produced 
xSgo Coleridge Tahlet 10 June, Is it not.. an historical 
error to call the Puritans dissenters? Before St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day they were essentially a part of the Church. 
1845 James A* Hetl it, His master was a rigid man, a 


^ toath,r& 

slaurtderously charge pore men. .with greeuous faulty call- 
ing them Puntanes, worse than the Donatiste^ 157* 
VfinTGter Arnto* to Adnumiton x8 ^is name Pwltane 
is very apiely giuon to these men, not bicause they be pure 
no more than weie the Haretikes called Caiharit but bicatiBS 


X903 F. W MAITLAND m Lamo* moa Hut* IX xvi 590 
Those who strove for a worship purified fironi all taint of 
popery (and who therefore were known as ‘Puntans’) 
‘scrupled’ the cap and gown. ,and ‘scrupled’ the surplice. 

b. transf* A member of any religious sect or 
party that advocates or aspires to special parity of 
doctrine or practice. (Cf. CAiaiiRAN, Catbakist.) 

X577 Hanmer Anc Eccl vi. xliii. (1663) xx6 Novatus 
. .became himself the author and ringleader of his own 
hereticBll sect, to wit, of such as through their swelling 
pride do call themselves Puritans 26x3 Purchas Pit- 
gnmagB IV. vui (16x4} 378 The Persians are a kmde of 
LJatharistsor Puritans in thme impure Muhammedrie. 1637 
Gillespie Eng, Pop Cerem* 11. v 34 The old Waldenses 
were also named by their adversaries Cathares or Puritanes. 
1655 Fuller Ch, Hist ix 1 § 67 Wa need not speak of the 
anaeut (>than or Pnmitive Puntans 1709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. Vade M* u. 48 By the Puritans we are to under- 
stand the Novatians, who would not commune with the 
Catholic church under pretence that her communion was 
polluted. 187X Sir W. W. Hunter Ltd. Mmalnmis 58 The 
Wahdbis form, an advanced division of the Sunms—the 
Fuiitans of Isldin. 

0. A member of any (non-religious) party or 
school who practises or advocates strict or extreme 
adherence to its principles ; a punst. 

1885 Pall Mall G* ao May x/i The Crofters Holdings 
Bill has been received, very quietly by the Puritans of 
* economic principle *, 

2 . Applied, chiefly in reproach or lidicule, to one 
who is, affects lo be, or is accounted extremely 
strict, precise, or scrupulous in religion or morals. 

The early Puritans were in many cases characterized^ by 
the prominence which they attached to personal religion, 
and by strictness and gravity of behaviour, with plainness 
of dress and manners, hence it was easy to look upon a 
‘puritan’ as one who professed a higher standard of personal 
religion and morality than wm usiml. 

1592 Greene Repentance Wks (Groaart) XII 176 When 
I had discouered that I sorrowed formy wickeduesse they 
fell ypon me m leasiing manner, colling me Puntane and 
Presi^ x6xx Rich Honest Age (Percy Soc.) sS He that 
hath not for cuery word an oath . they say hee is a puntan, 
a precise foole, not fitte to hold a gentleman company. 1655 
Fuller Ch Hut ix i. § 67 (an 1564) Puntan here was 
taken for the Opposers of the Hierarchie and Church- 
Service, as resenting of Superstition. But piophane mouths 
quickly improved this Nick-narae, therewith on every occa 
«on to abuse pious people. 1696 M. Sylvester Li/e ^ 
Times Baxter 3a When they had been called by that 
name awhile, the vicious Multitude of the TJuwdly called all 
Puntans that weie strict and serious in a Holy Life, were 
they ever so conformable I 1798 Charlotte Smith Yng, 
Philos. III. 36 Brought up among the strait-laced, .puritans 
of the United States. 

B. adj* a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Britans ; strict and scrupulous m religious 
observances, b. That is a Puntan. (In quot. 1607 


are angne 
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Rev.T^ag n. 11, I'll after himAnd seeineto beare apart In 
all his ills, hut with a Puntane heart 16x7 Moryson Itin* 
m 30 If a man would seeme ^ I may say} a Puritan Papist, 
thete is danger to fiiil into the suspition of an Hypocrite 
1638 Laud Diary 29 Apr , Iheie's a great concurrence be- 
tween them [in Scotland] and the Puritan paity in England 
1652 Sanderson Cases of Consc (1678} 192 lo discover the 
weakness of the Puritan principles and tenents. xB<^ in 
J, Thacher Hist, Plymouth (1832) 232 This is the i86th 
anniversai y of the first landing of our puritan fethers xfea 
Ibid 324 The venerable pastor of the pilgrims, and his 
puntan associates 1840 Dickens xxxvii, He 
was no less frugal in his 1 coasts than in his Puritan attire 
1857 C Kingsley Lei in Life (1870) II. sa, I am full of old 
Puntan blood. 1858 Longf. M Siandtsh ni. 40 Singing 
the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem 
Hence Pu xxtaxtess (nonce-wd,), a female puri- 
tan ; t Puxita'nian (-e-an) a. == Pukitanioai, ; 
Presbyterian; Txfiittknlyadv*, in a puritan manner, 
towards Puritanism; f Puxlta no-pa'plst nonco' 
v)d y a strict or austere papist, esp a Jesuit. 

1897 Daily Tel 4 June 9/1 If our fair *Pantanesses press 
us much fui ther x6oo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 13 
A blind conceit and opinion of their [lesuits’] ^puntanian 
holinesse Ibid 224 The Funtanean Consistorie, repre- 
senting the ecclesiastical! state in Scotland. 1897 W, 
Walker Congregat, Ch U*S 8g The see of London, 
the. most ^Puritanly inclined. x6ox Bp W Barlow 
Defence 107 The^Puritano-papiste, Loyala. 

!PTtri.tailic (^liimtse'nik), a* [f. PuKUAir-l- 
-10 ; after Saianicy etc.] Of or pertaining to the 
Puritans, = Puritan a (now rare) ; having the 
character or manner of a puntan , next. 

x6o6 Chapman M D'Olwe Plays 1873 I. S14 That nose of 
his (according to the Puntannick cut) hauing a narrow 
bridge 1762 W Mason Eng Card iv 34/622 Too dark a 
stole Was o’ei Religion's decent features drawn By Puritanic 
zeol 1704 Maas Mag (US) May s88 When those vener- 
able puritanic sages landed at Plymouth. 1828 D'Israelt 
Chas. /, I ill 35 The puritanic party starting up among 
all 1 anlcs of society. 1830 Foster in Life <7 Cerr* (1846) It. 
iSzApuntanicsimphcityand unworldliness. 1882 Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Fs. xv. 5 The Puritanic divines are almost all 
of them against the t^ng of any interest upon money. 

Piiritanical (piri»rit8s*nikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -10AL] Pertaming to or chaiactenstic of the 
Puntans, ox of puritans generally; having the 
character of a puntan ; marked by the strictness, 
plainness, or other quality of puntans. (Chiefly 
in disparagement. In quot. 2882-3 used as» 
Puritan a,) 

x^ Dckker & Webster Harikw, Hoe 1 L His wiues 
puriianicali coynesse. X624 m Rymer Foeaera XYII. 
6x6 Seditious Puritanical books and pamphlets, scandalous 
to our person or statCj such as have been lately vented by 
some Puritanical spirits. ^1663 Burnet Or^ Mew, r. 
(xgcis) 7i The duke [of York] complained of this [insertion 
in the Bk. of Comm. Prayer] much to me as a puritanical 
thing 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav i. e j b. That 
Sect, .was in Mahometanism the most Puritanical of all the 
Sects of the East. 1712 Addison Speci, No 458 p 6 Every 
Appeal ance of Devotion was looked upon as Puritannicaf. 
1878 T. CxHLEXL Pointed Papers 162, 1 do not want to be 
thought queer or puritanical, X879 L. Stephen Hours tn 
Library III. 84 That Fielding in nis hatred for humbug 
should have condemned punty as puritanical, is clearly 
lamentable^ 1882-3 Sekaff*s Encycl* Relig* Knovil* ggofci 
Pastor of a puritanical Calvinistic Congregation m . . Boston. 
Hence Pnrita'nloally adv.y in a puritanical 
way ; after the manner of the Puntans 
1607 Ddkicer & Webster NoriJm Hee iii. D.’s Wks. 1873 
111 . 41 Shee would do it so puntannlcally, so secredy 1 
meane, that no body should heare of it 1706 Hearne 
Collect 9 Apr. (O.H.S.) 1 . 32 X [He] was ahttlePuritanmcally 
inclin’d. 1^7 Lytton Lucretia 11. xvii, The forehead, over 
which that stiff, harsh hair was so puritanically parted. 

Puritanism (piue'ntamz’m). [f. Puritan + 

-IBM] 

1 . The Puritan system ; the doctrines and piln- 
ciples of the Puntans ; Puntan opinion or practice, 

1573 Harvey Letier-hk (C^den) 30 Let M.Phi5ician 
. . shew . that ever 1 have maintatnid am od point of puritan- 
ism, or prsBcisionism. x6ox ?Marston Pasquil Kaih 11. 
220 Leaue praying for dead ’Tts no good Cmuianlsme, 
Puntanisme 1624 Laud Diary as Dec., The same day I 
delivered my L a little tract about Doctnnal Puritanism 
x66i Pepvs Diary 7 Sept., ‘ Bartholomew Fayre with the 
puppet-showe, which had not been [acted] these forty 
years (it being so satyricall against Puritanism) 1736 
Warburtom AiHance Ch. St in iii, At one season it [the 
danger] might arise from Popery, at another from Puritanism. 
X900 Morley O, Crenmeu v v 409 Militant Puiitanism 
was often only half Christian. 1908 P. T. Forsyth in 
ConUmp, Rev Feb 159 Puritanism is the mother chuich of 
Western democracy. 

b, tr<m$f (Cf. Puritan A. i b, c.) 

1581 J. Bell Haddot^s Anm Osor 132 , 1 could wishe,. 
that we all could direct tbe coarse of our lyfe .acoordyng 
to this Puntanisme of Osonus. ^1870 Ruskin Leot* Art ui. 
73 This Puritanism in the worship of beauty, though some- 
tunes weak, IS always honourable and amiable, 

2 . Excessive (oi affected) strictness or preciseness 
like that observed by or attnbnted to the Puntans , 
puritanical behaviour or principles ; precisianism. 

1592 Nashb P, Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II, 100 Vnder 
hypocrisie [I comprehend] al MairiiauiUsme, puntanisme, 
& outward gloosing with a mans enemie. 1633 Prvkne 
Htsiriom. i, 11 2^ Licentious Christians, who make their 
will and lusts then: law, may deeme it Puntanisme, or brand 
it for ouerstnet precisenesse xBsx Blackw, Mag* XXIX. 
773 Scnmles whimi grow out of excessive puntanism in style. 
1832 G. Downes Lett Cent Countries f 175 That moderate 
austerity . .which may, without puritanism, be recommended. 
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PuritaiLize (pirw'ntansiz), V [as prec. + -IZB J 
1 , (with 20 * To act the punian , topractise, 
conform to, or afect puntanism, 
i6as Bp. Mountagu A// Csesar 270 He fwne would 
puritanize it 

2 tram. To make puritan, imbue with pnntanism, 
1648 Persecutio Unaecima 13 So generally pccvihh and 
puntanized ivere the people, 1838 Kaclam Lti, £nr II 
1 5S mte^ Leicester succeeded in nuntanizing, as Wood 
tho^ht, the University. *853 Miss YGna&HiirefRedelyJSk 
111, He has been puntanized till he is good for nothing 
Hence PuTitani zed., Puntani zing ppl adfs . , 
also Fu'xitani zer, one who puritanizes 
2836 New monthly Ma^' XLVII 99 St. Paul’s was a 
puntanized prosaic imitation of St Peter’s 1847 Bp 
WiLBERFORCB itf/. in Ashwell Lt/e (1870) I x 40B, I cannot 
eftectualljsr guard the purity of the faith, from dLishonesty 
of subscription on the side of Romatuzers, if 1 wink at a like 
sin on the side of Puritanizere 18^ Baden Pom ell Chr* 
without Judaisin 173 The continued struggle between the 
Puritanising and the Catholicising extremes of the Refor* 
mation. tW* J H Blunt Ref, Ch En^, II. 162 Cranmer 
and the^Puntanizing party 
Puritanly, etc. . see after Pokitan. 

+ Pu*ntaiit» Ohs,rare^ Alteration of Pubetak, 
after Frotestaiii* 

Popish Rtint Whs I. SS3 Maiw sundry sects 
..The Calmmst, the Protestant, The ZwingUan, the Pun- 
tant. 1607 T, Sparke Brotherly Persuasion 8z To hune 
aM extinguish fcv euer the odious name of Puntants 
Pxmhy Forms 3-6 pnrete, 4-5 I 

purte, 4~5 puryte, 6 purite, purety, 6-7 pnritie, j 
6- purity. [ME. furfe (rare), a. OF. purie 
(12th c, in H[atz.-Darm.) ; but usually, from the 
beginning of 13th c. m the later F. form purete, 
inod.F. purtti, and at length more fully conformed, 
e&puntt, -tfie, -liy^ to L puritas, (f. pur^ 
PoBE : see -itt). Cf. Pr, ptirtat, -ttat, -itat, It. 
^rith, %^,pundad^ The quality or condition of 
heing pure, m vanous senses, 

1 . In physical sense : The state of being unmixed ; 
fieedom from admixture of any foreign substance or 
mattery * absence of any other ingredient, esp, 
freedom from matter that coutammates, defiles, 
corrupts, or debases ; physical cleanness. 

15*6 (W. de w. 1^3 j) 238 This corruptible 

body snail be indued with punte & iucorupcyon. 1550 
Acts Privy Counc (1890) II, 430 French crownes of the 
goodnes, purely, and waigbt, as they becurraunt in Fraunce. 
i6« ShaKs. IVinf, T, 1, u. 327 Sully the puritie and 
whitMesw of my Sheetes 2727-46 Thomson Summer 1267 
Ihis [baling] is the purest exerase of health . Even from 
the body s punty the nund Receives a secret sympathetic 
aid, 183a G R, PoRrER PorcNam 4 Gl^ 164 To insure the 
absolute punty of the ingredients, i860 Tyndall Ghxc i* 
XX. 138 Snow of perfect purity. 

b qua9i-w»£r. Pure substance or part. 

2460^ Bk Quii^sence s J?e purete of Jje qiunte essencie 
schal TO sublyrn^ aboue, & |>e groste scbal abide bynejie. 
61710 Prior ana Hymn Callimachus 147 The nymphs 
from httle urns Pour streams select, and punty of waters 

2 . In non-physical or general sense : The state 
of being unrmxed ; fteedom from any foreign or 
extraneous element, esp. from such as corrupt or 
debase; tmalloyed or unadulterated condition, 
feultlessness, correctness. 

2^2 tr, Ca^nCs 4 Godl^ Serin i C iiu» To abolish al super- 
stitious, yt the ttuo religion jnai be set m her own puritie & 
holmes, Nowell m Lett Lit Men (Camden) 21 The 

f Mity of the Latine tongue. x66z Evelyn JOtaty 10 Nov , 
le shew a that the Church of Englaud was for purity of 
Retime the mo^ perfect under Heaven 2700 Dryden 
Fables Pref , in Ep (ed. Ker) H. 254 From Chaucer the 
punty of the Endish tongue began. 1704 Nohris Ideal 
World II ui iSzThe^ metaphysical punty , of thought is 
the immateriality , its object, X84X ElpkinStone^zs/. 
ina, 1. 1, u ps daughters of such connections, if they 
go on marrymg Branuns for seven generations, restore their 
progeny to the ori^nd purx^ of the sacerdotal class. 2873 
Freeman FwtreCrBSi) 357 Tae slight touch of 
in some of the cwitals m no sort takes away from the 
general punty of the style. ^ 

3 . Of persons, their faculties, actions, attnbutes, 
etc. , Freedom from moral coiruption, from cere- 
monial or sexual uncleanness, or pollution ; stain- 
less condition or character, innocence, chastity, 
ceremonial cleanness. (The earliest sense in Eng ) 
a z»s After R 4 All muwen & owen holdeti one iiwle 
onont purete of heorte. Ayenb 202 pis chastete, bis 
dwnesse, \>s purte acsej, me loki ]>e herte uram euele 
Ifoites r 4*6 Lvog He Guil, Pilgr, 22085 Whanne it is 
Mnge off Food entente, In clennesse and m puiete 13*6 ' 

Petf (W de W. 1^31) 145 b, Whan we be gyuen 
? T ^ purTte oflyfe’ 1598 SbaivS Meriy W ^ 

II 11 258 , 1 could dime her then from the ward of her purity, ^ 

161T Bible i Tim v ^ ' 

f L® eldei womea as mothers, the yonger as sisters 1 

Milton Camus 437 No savage fieice 
ii ^ a i 66 x Holyday ( J ), ^ 

Is it the punty of a Unen vesture which some so fear would * 
defile the purity of the priestf 2739 Law Serious Call vii ' 

puwly of her soul ^ 

thehon will tuin and * 

Hyjjm Holy,^yy holy m, Perfect in power, in love, and * 
SL y cm dhGosp IV. woThe strlct^lt « 

tlmfiSt wquned of those who took part in I 

b. quasi-£<7/?6r An embodiment of punty, a ^ 

sUuiless being noHce-use^ ' ^ 


I x6oa Marston Ant ^ Mel i Wks. 1B36 1 . 24 She comes s 
creations puntie, admirid, Ador'd amazing xantie. 

’ Purkilijean (p 27 Jki'nd 3 zan), a. Anal, and 
i JPhys, Also erron -gian. [f. Purkmje, name of a 
Bohemian physiologist (i 787-1869) + -AN ] Per* 
taming to or named after ]?urkinje applied to 
^ yanous anatomical structures, etc., as the Purkm- 
jean capsules in the cement of a tooth (see qnot. 
1854); Purktrijeast vesicUt the nucleus of the 
ovum, discovered by Purkinje in 1825, also called 
germinal vesicle or Pufkinje's vesicle. 

So Purktnjds celh^ large branching cells m the coitex of 
the brain ; Purkinje's fibres, certain fibres in the ventricles 
of the heart, esp in the foetus; Purkmje*s fiptres, visual 
figures produced by the shadows of the retinal bloodovessels 
cast by light (e. g from a candle) entering the eye laterally. 

2833-6 Todds Cycl, Anat, 1 . 785/1 During the last stage 
of ICS continuance in the ovary the vesicle of Purkinje dis- 
appears. xBjp-^Iitd U 452/1 The Purkinjeau or germinal 
vesicle. 1854 (JWEN Shel ^ Teeth m Oms Ctre Set, Org, 
Nat I 292 (Elephant’s grindeis) The cells.. become confluent 
., their primitive distinctness being indicated only by tbeir 
persistent granular nuclei, which now form the radiated 
Purkingian capsules 2869 Huxley Phys, ix. (ed ^ sdB If 
you go into a dark room with a single candle, and .allow 
the light to fall very obliquely into the eye. one of what are 
called Furkinje’s ^ures is seen. This is a vision of a 
series of diverging, branched, red lines on a dark field 2890 
Billings Nat Med, Did., Purkinje’s cells.. Purkinje’s 
fibres PurkinjVs figures Purkinje’s vesicle 
Purl (pfirl), sd 1 Forms 6 pyTl(6, 6-9 purle, 

7- purl (9, tn senses 2, 5, also pearl ; see Pearl 
sh 4 ). [In sense J, app. ong pfrl(e, f pyrl{e, PiBL 
V to twist (‘I pyrle wyer of golde or syluer’ 
PalsgT ). As to the other senses see Note below.] 

I. L Thread or cord made of twisted gold or 
silver wire, used for bordering and embroidering. 
Pearl purl \ see quot 1882, Silk purl see quot. 
1899. 

Rutland's Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
ly. 277 For vj plightes of fyne lawne for sieves for the 
Quene with bandes of pyrles of golde, besides workinge the 
same by my Lady, a 2^86 Sidney (Webster), A triumphant 
chariot made of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and 
pearl 2600 m Nichols Progr, Q Elis, (1823) HI 503 One 
rrenche gowne of blacke veTlat, with an edge of purle,*and 
pn^ of gdd, x6xi CoxcR., CanetiUe, (Gold, or ailuer) Purle. 
LCf mod F canneitlle, ribbon-wire, gold or silver thread, 

^ p^ite lame tres-fine d or ou d’argent tortill6 ’ Littrd ] x6ri 
in Elsing Behaies Ho Lords App (1870) 141 They granted 
I should make purle upon condicion to be bound m 100“ to 
give up an accompt of every parcell of gould and silver 
purle I should sell j that through feare I was forced to 
con^cend to scale the bond for not making any gold thread 
for this fl yeares. 2797 Beyer's Fr Diet, CantteUlle, purl 
or purfled gold or silver embroidery x86a Cadlfeild & 
Saward Diet NeedUw , Pearl-purl is a gold cord of twisted 
wire, resembling a small row of beads strung closely to- 
^ edging of Bullion Embrwdery 2^ 

» S* ^ ^'VNSi:ND-S'w^m^&^ v 82 {Gold Threads, ct 3 
Bullioti —The largest size of * purl Pttrl may be either 
m gold silver It is made m a series of continuous rings 
lather like a corkscrew. Ibid vl 106 Purl is made of the 
finest gold wu-e twisted to form a round tube, iltd, Stlh 
purlin a variety of colours is made (over wire) , It is worked 
^ S®lfl‘ *900 Day & Buckle Art 
Needletaoih XXIX (ipox) 245 Flat gold wire is known by the 
name of ‘plate’, and vanous twisted threads by the name 
of purl . [See esp the two works last quoted here.] 
atinb, 2620 m Naworth Heuseh, Bks (Surtees) 145 Two 
ounseis of gould and silverpurle for making a perle drissme 
for Mrs Mane. 2899 W. G P,lio\mss»o Embroidery 'in, 

208 Horse-tail silk for purl embroidery should be well 
waxed. 

2 . Each of the minute loops or twists with a row 
of which the edges of lace, braid, ubbon, and the 
I like, are omamented (in Yr,picot')\ hence, collec- 
tively, a series or chain of such loops. In the 
machine-made lace trade, a twisted loop on the 
edge of a piece of lace, net, or braid; also, a 
smlar twisted loop in the fabric (not on the edge) 
of lace. Hence laces and braids characterized by 
such loops are known as purl laces, purl hraide, 
and clliptically as ‘purls*. (Cf also Pearl sb,^\ 

or siluer) Purle; also, a 
small purle of needle-worke; or, a small edging (bone) 
wrought, or inrmhed, with 
purle, also, edged with a small (needleworke) purle, or 

II, Purl, engrilifre petite \ 
hat^ehjourau bout de la dentelU 2706 Phillips (ed. 6), ' 

°f edging for Bone-lace Forby ' 

roc £, Anglta, Pnrie^ a narrow list, border, fringe, or 

No. 801^ These «tra warp 1 
threa J thereby become warp weft threads, and they also , 
form the purls Intermediate weft threads arecauwdto 
twist with the wain weft threads to produce combined ^ 
twisted purl. 1 0 w&ch the warp laang threads attach the f 
pwls form^ by the waip weft thieads 2867 W. Felkin 1 
^ 393 [A machine] producing, if 
wished, pemis either on one or both sides of the weavinE ^ 
edges. 188a Caulfeild & Saward But Needlework 386% s 
The loops giat decorate the edges of Pillow Lace are TOlled 

J tbe design c 

^ »r *** way from the mam body of the g 

and puils IS far from being in a satis- a 

factory condition, itot Patent Specif No, 9483 A ‘curl I 
ordinal y ‘ lap and press ’ process J 
aftrib i88a Caulfrild & SXwxrd DtdNeM^rk, n 

A narrow kind of v 
inroad edging made to be sewn upon lace as a finish to the 1 

edge; orprojectingloopsofsilkatthebidesofribbonsfo^^ t 


PURL. 

by making some of the threads of the weft protrude beyond 
the selvedge. 

II. 1 3 . ‘ The pleat or fold of a ruff or band ’ 
(Fairholt), as worn about 1600 ; a frill. Obs. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T 72 Your pinches, youi purles, 
your flouiy laggings. 1390 B, Jonson Ev Man out of Hum 
ly. iv, It graz'd on my shoulder, takes me away sixe purles of 
an Italian cut-worke baud I wore. x6o4MiDDf 
Huhburds T, in Bullen 0 , PI, VIII. 91 Many puflfs and 
puils lay in a miserable case for want of stiffening 2632 T. 
Powell Tom All Trades (1876) 173 For working in curious 
Italian purles, or French borders, it is not worth the while. 
2633 Massingxui & Field Fatal Dowry 11. 11, My lord, one 
of the purls of your band is, without all disaplme, fallen out 
of bis 1 ank 2663 Davenant Siege of Rhodes 1 Wks. (1672) 
9 Oni Powders and our Purls Are now out of fashion 

4 . transf, a A minute * frilling’ on the edge of 
a petal or leaf. b. A frill of feathers on the breast 
of some fancy vancUes of jiigeon. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 590 The jagging of pinks and gilly- 
flowers [is] like the inequality of oak leaves or vine leaves, 

. hut they sdldom or never have any small purls 2763 
Treat, Bom, Pigeons 126 The feathers on the breast open, 
and reflect both ways, expanding itself something like a 
rose, which is called the purle by some, and by otherh the 
frill Ibid 127 The feathers on the breast (like that of the 
owl) open, and reflect both ways, standing out almost like 
a fringe, or the frill of a shirt , and the Bird is valued in 
proportion to the goodness of the full or purle. 

III. 6. Knitting, (Often pearl,') An inversion 
of the stitches, producing a ribbed appearance of 
the surface. (See Puel vX 4.) Chiefly in Comb,, 
as purl-htiiting, purl-stitch. 

Purl-edge^ an edge made by * taking off’ the end stitches 
purl-wise; i e. by turning the wires as m puil-stitch. 

2835 Jamieson, Pearly the seam-stitch in a knitted stocking. 
To cast up a peat I, to cast up a stitch on the right side in 
place of the wrong , Purl, Teviotd[ale] Ibid, Purl, the 
seamstitch in a knitted stocking, Ltir, For 2865 Misses 
Brietzcke & Rooper Needlew 4 Knitting 11. 99 In purl 
knitting the needle is put through the upper pait of the 
stitch towards the lower. ..Purl knitting is also called 
seamed knittine Ribbed knitting is when plain and purl 
knitting IS worked alternately Ibid, Let them knit alter- 
nately 2 stitches plain and a purl. Ibid,, The purl stitches. 
[Note The vanous senses above have been treated together 
rather for convenience, as all relating to the deqoraUon of 
apparel, than from any certainty that they are all uses of 
the same word. The derivation of sense i seems clear, 
Ihat sense 2 had the same origin is possible, if the twist 
given to the minute loops was the charactenslic. Or it 
may be that, as the purl edging of lace, etc. had a similar 
ornamental use to that of gold and silver purl, the name 
was extended from the one to the othei ; the possibility of 
this appears to be shown by Cotgrave’a inclusion of both as 
meanings of F. caneitlle, in quot, i6ix. The connexion of 
wanches II. and III. is much more difiicult to explain, and 
their inclusion must be considered as merely provisional ; 
the latter may very well be a distinct word.and perhaps better 
spelt (as It often is) pearl, Minsheu in his X^ucior sug- 
gested taat purle -was the same word as Purple, but tim 
IS historically as well as phonetically unlikely.) 

Pwl (p^l), sb,^ Forms: 6-7 pirle, purlOi 
7 perle, 7- purl. See also PjRiLLr^.!^ [In earliest 
foim pzrie, mod. dial. pnll\ possibly connected 
with Pi^ V, to whirl, twist ; but certainly akin to 
PuBL v?>, and the Norse vb there mentioned,] 

+ 1 . A small lill m which the particles of water 
are in a whirl of agitation. Ohs, 

a, a 133a LaAND /*;/ (2744-5) H, 79 Ther is a liile pirlo 
of water Ibtd, Thorowgh this wood rennith a pirro of 
wter cummmg out of an hfl therhy 2384 N, Riding Rec. 

L 1 y ^ or P*^i« of water 

called Slabecke. x6io Holland Camden's Bnt, 1. 666 
Receiving sundw pirles to it and many a running rill. 

*1? J V ’ Smith Serm, (2632) 137 If the water at 

be^^upted, the streamc, or perle running 
from the same^ will not be wholesome. 

Drayton Mortimer, Q, Whose streame. .Which 

u ®P®*?hng grauell runns in purles, As though the waues 

been of siluer curies. 2630 Ter. Taylor Funeral Serm, 


of ft of a spring sweat ihorow the bottom 

of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement. 

2 . The action or sound of pmling as a nil. 
r?’i y^oGHAN Sihx ScvU , Idle P^'se, The Purles of 

charaaer quite. 2886 - Mayor 
of^efbr xxxviii, Hie purl of waters through the wens. 

Purl (pfiil), sbfi 'I Ohs. exc. Hist, Also 7 
purle. [Origin unascertained (? related to prec.).] 

a. Formerly, A liquor made by infusing worm- 
wood or other bitter herbs in ale or beer. Purl* 
mal, a similar infusion of wormwood in wmc, 
”‘n J mixture of hot beer with gm (also 
called dogs nose), sometimes also with ginger and 
sugar ; m repute as a morning draught 

To Mr.a«pw', to drink 


m It, reM:hristened *dc^ nose 'm later da^ 


“*w*y- *903 
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PURIiIEXJ 


a Comh , : puxl-liouse, a public house at which 
pull is sold and drunk (so ptixl-boat); purl- 
man, 0 man who sells purl. 

aSox Sporting Mag^ XIX 126 The * Jolly Gaideners ’ was 
stuck up at a Purl-house 1851 Mayiiew Load Labour 
II. 93/3 Tlio liver beei-aelleis, or purl men, as they aie 
more commonly called, xgos A. Mokrison Hole in WcUl 
JO The men were purlmen selling liquor— Jiot beer chiefly, 
m the cold moi nings— to the men on the colheis. /btd 102 
The purl-l)oat swung round and shot off. 

Purl, sd.^ shmg. or coiio^, [Goes with Purl 
vA, sense 3 , of which (notwithstanding the want 
of earlier instances of the verb) it is prob. the 
derivative sb. naming the act ] An act of whirling, 
hurling, or pitching heacl-over^heels or head-fore- 
most ; a header or cropper m the hunting-field , a 
spill, a heavy fall ; an overtuin, upset, capsize. 

1835 Sporiing Mag^ XV, 3^87 Tiie puil was tietnendous 
xSag Ibido XXIV, sa Mr. Tollemarsh got an awful purl 
over a gate. 1849 Is. E NawnR Exenrs S AJrtca, It 248 
Spite oT numerous tumbles . , I btill kept ahead , but Piggy . . 
was ^ soon close at my heels; and, at eveiy purl I got, I 
fancied 1 felt Ins tusks x8^ Ri Anr iTcuerioo late xxxvui, 
They [canocsj wont a tremendous pace— with occasional 
stoppages when a puil occuiicd. x 85 x G. Mi RCpiTii Ei 
iJarnngion. xx, There's a piul , somebody's down, 

Pwl, Sc. Also purle. A hard nodule 
of the clung of an animal, esp. of horse or sheep ; 
also, * dried cow-dung used for fuel ’ (Jam ). 

X704 A. P1TCA1RHR in Graham Soc Life Scot, tn iZth C. 
(xooi) I. vi, St A handful of sheep's puiles. 1709 ErjzeEss, 
lixghh Soo, Scot, 11 . 3x8 (Jam.) The dung of the animal is 
excreted tn small quttntitieS{atid in the mrm of small bniid 

E urls. X835 Jamiicson s.v.,ThG auld woman was gatheung 
orse-purls. 

Plirl, shA [Echoic, from the bird’s cry ; cf. 
PiiiR PuBiiJC A local name of the tern. 

X885 SwAmsoK Provim, Nnnm Eirds 30s Common Tern. 

. . Great purl (Norfolk). Ihd, S03 Little Tern. . Small purl 
(Norfolkf 

Purl, vA Also 6 pyrl(0, pirl(e. [f. fyrh 

Purl 

+!L trim. To embroiderwith gold or silver thread 
(Purl shA i); to edge embroidered figures with 
gold or silver thread. Chiefiy in pa, ppU, and ppL a. 

in Ino, Goods Dk, Rtcimiond in Camden Misc, (zSss) 
x4ltem, i) Copes of clothe of goldc of damask paned with 
crymsen velvet puled. 13*7 Insi, T CroupwelVs Goods 
(Public Rec. Omce), Ajpurse of black vellet pyiled with 
golde thiede a 1348 Hall Chron,^ Hen VIII 73 b, Cloth 
of Tissue , , pdudered with redde Roses purled with fine gold. 
X587 Fleming HohnshedWI, 1947/3 The loid maior, 
recorder, and aldermen,.. who had ciosses of veluet or satin 
pirled with gold, xfiar G, Sanoys Ovid's Met. A bald- 
rick j^purl'd with silver, a x6a» Ams worth Annoi, Ps, xlv, 
X4 Purled workes or grounds, closures of gold, such ViS 
precious stones are set in 16BB Hoime Artnoty iv xii 
(Roxb.) 504/1, 4 cushions of cloth of gold Freezedand pm led. 
fg, t6m Flctchbr Sea Pay. u iii, Is thy skm whole? 
art thou not purl'd with scabs ? 

2 . absci!. To border or edge with or as with 
purls (Purl sbA a). Chiefly in Purled pa,ppU* 
and ppl, 0,9 ornamented with or as with an edging 
of minute twisted loops, 

xj66 W. Gordon Gen Couni{ng>/io, 430, 10 yards plain 

} )urled gauze. 1865 Patent Specif, No. 801 Tlie manu- 
heture tn twist lace machinery of plain or ornamental 
fabrics having purled edges obtained from waip threads, 
J[bid,9 As I am about to purl on the sides of this weaving, 
1 must suppose that 1 have six carnages, the two outside 
ones being for the time being ordinaiy twisting or fabric 
carriages to which the waip lacing threads attach the purls 
formed ^ the warp weft threads. 

1 3 , To pleat or frill like a ruff ; to frill the edge 
of i also tramf. Chiefly in pa,pple, and ppl a, 
1578 Lvte Dodoens x xix 29 Small, narrow, long and 
round, ragged or purled leaues, thid, xx* 31 The leaues , 
be. .a little cat, or purlde about the edges, xjjpx Sylvesier 

DXiDart"'" ** — ' rk.n'l’n 

wanton ! 


slash’d doublet, high galloshes, and Italian purld band [we 
should he] a Frenchman. 1649 Lovelace Lucasia 147 (TJ 
The officious wind her loose htwre curies, The dewe her 
happy linncn puries. a 1653 G- iJAmEL Idyll 116 Wrought 
PilTowls bring Fowiic'd law, Stitched Common-wealth, and 
purled King, ^ ^ . . .1 

4 . Knitting, (irons, and tntr) To invert the 
stitches so as to prodnee a furrow or * scam ’• (See 
PUBLJFdlg.) , . , 

aiSaS Forbv Vee, E, Anglia, Purle, a ttvm in knitting, 
It means an inversion of the stitches. The s«ms of stock- 
ings, the ^temate ribs, and what are c^Ied the cIocky^o 
purled. Jamimom, To Purl, to form that stitch m 
kmttiog, or weaving atockiiws, which produces the hollow 
or fur. This is caUed the Purled or Purlin st^k, and the 
stockings themselvosPurled Stockings. It is to be observed, 
however, that Par/ is merely a provincialism, Ps«r/ being 
the common pronundation of th® ? 

Misses Brietzckb & Rooper Heedleworb ^ Kmitu^ n 99 
As soon as the children caupurl with epe. xgos Barnes 
Grundy Thames Camp 299 Knitting her** primrose edging , 

counting * knit three, ourf three’. 

Purl (p 5 xl), Sea also PiRL v, [Goes with 
PoBL sh!P\ ct al«o Norw. purla (JAasen, Ross) 
to bubble up, gush out as water, Sw, dial, perh 
to purL murmur, ripple, gurgle (:^‘< 5 rkemau).J 

1 , intr. Of water, a brook, etc. : To flow with 
wiiriiag motion of its particles, or twisting 
loimd small obstacles : often with reference to the 
murmuring sound of a rill* 


a 1586 [see Purling ^pi, a ] rSgi SvLvrsTrR Du Bax ias 
t III. Sr From dry Rocks abundant Rivets purld i6zt G. 
S ANDYS OviEs Met xi, Fiom the rock a spring With 
stieames of Lethe softly mui muring, Fuiles on the pebbles, 
and invites lepose 1706 Phillips (ed 6), To Purl^ to run 
with a murmuung Noise, as a Stream does 1720 Pope Iliad 
XXI, 296 Swift o’er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, 
Loudei and louder purl the falling nils. iBax Clare Vill 
Minsir I, 19 The gravel.paved brook He often sat to see 
It puil alone X830 Tennyson Ode to Memory iv, The brook 
that loves To puil o’er matted cress and iibbed sand, 

2 iiansf. Said of a stream of air, breath, wind, 
the sound of a wind jnstniment or a voice, etc. 

*593 SuAKs Lucreee 1407 From his lips did fiie, Thin 
winding breath which purl'd vp to the skie. 1626, X863 [see 
Purling vll, 1648 Hcrricic He^er, Beucohek 111, 

The soft, the sweet, the mellow note That gently puries 
fiom either? Oat, X847 W/mtle Binkte (X890) II. 249 The 
saft wins pirlm through the trees 
b trans. To utter with ‘purling’. 

1648 Herrick ffesper , Eel betw End. Porter ^ Lyci* 
das IT, i, Tell me why 'Thy whilome jneriy Oate By thee 
doth so neglected lye And never purls a note 
Purl, 27.3 Now s,w, dtdi, [Echoic] zntr. 
To purr, as a cat. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E, India 4- P, 301 A Noise much the 
came as a Cat when she purls x8^ ‘ Nathan Hogg’ (H. 
Baird) Neva Ser, Poems Dev Dial 71 Za rshore ez hur ole 
cat wid puidle, Ha wid'n du et m lother wuidle, 

Purl [In sense i, app. a (? dialectal) variant 
spelling of PiBL V, (sense 2 ), and thus in oiigin 
closely related to Purl but with a different 
sense-development.] 

1 . intr. To revolve or whirl round rapidly, as a 
wheel ; to spin round, as a peg-top, a whirligig, 
etc. ; = PiBL w, 2. 

179X-X808 (in form pirl) see Pirl v. 2. 18B0 Plain Hints 
Needlework 104 In Wilt? a shuttlecock is said to ‘purl* 
when it spins in the an, after l^eing thrown up in the air. 
1881 Lo/lVtgki Words (E D S ) s v., He purled round like 
a top X903 Eng, Dial, Did, s v , [Warwicksh J How that 
wheel goes purling round t 

2 . tnlr. To wheel xound suddenly, as a horse. 

X857 Romany Rye (1B58) I 360 All on a sudden 

a light glared upon the lioise's face, who purled round m 
great terror, and ilung me out of the saddle. 

8, trans, and tntr. To turn upside down, over- 
turn, upset, capsize ; to turn heels over head, turn 
a somersault, atal. and collog, 

1856 Reade Never too late xxxviii, They [natives] com- 
monly paddle in companies of three; so that whenever one 
IS purled, the other two come on each side of him, each 
takes a hand, and they reseat him in h is cocked hat fcanoe], 
which never sinks, only pmis. 1874 ‘ S Bfauchamp ' Grimily 
Grange 11 . xu. 267 A good pleached hedge will^ purl you like 
a wall! turn you right over unless you slant it ihid, 268 
(E D.D.) He hit the fence, and then purled over, 
f Purl, v,^ Obs, Variant of Prowl v, 

etsV^Promp. Parv, 415/1 Prollyn, as ratchys (or purlyn), 
scruior. Ibid, 417/1 Purlyn, idem quod prollyn. 

Purl, var. Piel «/., to twist, spin. 

Purled, ppl, a , : see Puel vA 
Purleiw, -lew(e, -ley, obs. ff. Purlieu. 
Purler (p«>‘Aai) coUo^, [£ Purl ».^ + -er1] 
A throw or blow that hurls any one head-foremost ; 
a knock-down blow ; cf. Purl sb,^ 

1869 E, Farmer Scrap Bk, (ed 6) 77 A ‘purler’ went 
Maxwell. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H ix, Swun^ 
bis gun roun^ and fetched him a purler on the back of his 
head. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Letcestersk 378 
You were lucky if you escaped the purler that stopped [his] 
..forward career, 011903 H. S Merriman 
tune, etc. (1904) 154 It was precisely the attitude of one who 
ha? had a purler at football. 

Purley-man, variant of Publibu-man. 
Purlicne (piJ'ilikiw), ib. Sc Now rare. Also 
puTlioue, -leone, -leyoue, perleoue, -leque, 
-likew, pirlicue, -lieoue, -liqney, purleyoue, 
[Origin and etymological form unascertained. See 
Note below.] 

1 . ^ A dash or flounsh at the end of a word in 
writmg 5 a school-term, Aherd.* (Jamieson 1808.) 

b, pi, ‘ "Whims, particulanties of conduct, trifling 
odditws, Angus.* (Jam. 1808.) 

2 . * The peroration, or conclusion of a discourse ; 
also used to denote the discourse itself, Strathmore, 
Roxb.’ (Jam. 1825.) 

3 . See quot. 1825. (The practice is now obsolete.) 
*825 Jamieson, Purheue, Pzrkcue, Parliaee ..The re- 
capitulation made by the pastor of a congregation, of the 
heads of the discourses, which have been delivered by his 
assistants, on the Saturday preceding the dispensation of 
the sacrament of the Supper Scot, Orient pron[ounced] 
Pirlicue Also, the exhortations which were wont to be given 
by him, on Monday, at what was called * the close of the 
work’, were thus denominated in other parts of Sf cot- 
land], (I have been informed that the term has been some- 
times extended to all the services on Monday) 1886 
Stevenson Kidnapped xxiv, If you distaste the sermon, I 
doubt the pirhecue will please you as little » 1895 Crockett 
Men ofMoss.Hags xxxvi, She would ware her life upon 
teaching them how to worship God pioperly, for that they 
were an ignorant wicked pack ! A pirhcue which pleased 
them butlittle. 

4 . ‘The apace enclosed by the extended fore- 
finger and thumb ’ (E. D. D.}. 

x8m$ BeocKmN,C,Gloss.sv,, ‘ Aspangand apnrheue * 
IS a measure allowed in a certam game at marbles. 

Hence Pu'xlioue v,, trans, and irttr, (Id the Pres- 


byterian Churches) r to give a rdsumd of the pre- 
ceding sermons at the close of a sacrament season 
i8as Jamiesoi^ To Pnrlicve, Ptrhcue, Parheue, i860 
J Wilson Presbytery of Perth 53 He kept up to the last 
the now all but obsolete custom of puliecuingj. going up to 
the pulpit at the close of the service, and giving his people 
an abstiact of the sermons preached by his assistants on 
Communion occasions, with any remarks thereon which he 
thought necessary, 1876 W, M Hkwoe Ministry of Word 
177 They have been content to ‘ say away ’ on the passage, 
or, to use an expressive, Scotch word, they have ‘ periikewM ' 
awhile. 1867 [Jas Hunter] Remm. Qutnquagtncerian 
(Annandale), At the close it was the custom of our 
minister to parleycue the addresses of the cleigymen who 
had pieceded him X896 H. M. B Reid Carnet onmn 
Apostle VI, gSnoie, Dugald Williamson was in his time 
reckoned the best pmleycueing membm of the Piesbyteiy, 
[Note It IS generally assumed that the last part of thi? 
curious word is cue or F. queue a tail; the first part has 
been conjecturally referred to F parler^ to speaLk^,par la 
‘ Ijy the and pour la * for the , each being supposed to 

J ield a plausible sense The word is not known before 
amieson ; and it is notewoithy that in his dictionary of 
x8o8, he recognized only senses x and ib; although a 
Scottish clergyman, sense 3 was app. unknown to him both 
then and when he prepared his 8vo ed. of x8x8, and was 
added only in the Supplement of 1825.] 

F'arlieu (p»‘Jli2/). Forms: 5 pnrlewe, 5-7 
purlew, d -Ixue, 6-8 -lue, 7 -lieue, -Hew, -leivv; 
purly, -be ; pourbeu, -bew; 8 piorleue, perlevr ; 
6- pTirlien; also, in comb, 6 purle, pnrley. 
[Exemplified in 1482 in the form purlew(e, app an 
erroneous alteration of purky, syncopated from 
ptrraky, the natural Eng, spelling (cf. alky, etty, 
army') in the 15th c. of AF. purali, -aUe, taken 
in Its transfeired sense (PobaliS 3). 

For the history ofpuraH, •^alee fpwraU ) in English between 
C1330 and 1482 written evidence is wanting, m Anglo-Fr 
legal documents it continued to be ^fnAteopuraU, poralee 
(examples of which, of 1370-78, in the sense ‘purlieu * appeal 
under PuRALfi 2) ; but, as an English word, it would naturally 
\AOOv[Apmaley,puraly (pu*r 51 <r, pu’rali), and easily be syn- 
copated to purley, purly ^ as still seen in the x6th c. and latei , 
esp. in the comb purleyman, which shows that this was the 
pron unciation even after the spelling was changed. Purlew 
may have originated in a senbar erior, or as a pseudo- 
etymological spelling, erroneously associating the word 
with lew, leu, Liru, place , app it did not appear in law 
Fr, till later, when it was prob. taken over from Eng , 
and Gallicized es purlieu* see quot. 1574' ] 

1 . A piece or tract of land on the fringe or border 
of a forest ; onginally, one that, after having been 
(wrongly, as was thought) included within the 
hounds of the forest, was disafforested by a new 
perambulation, but still remained in some respects, 
especially as to the hunting or killing of game, 
subject to provisions of the Forest Laws. 

1482 Rolls qfParltNl, 224/1 Within bis Forest of Rokyng- 
ham, and other Forests, Chace? within his Reame of En§lond, 
or Purlewa of the same. Ibid, To the hkly destruction of 
the same Forest, Chaces and Purlewes 1^3 J. Heywood 
Play Weather (1903) 414 Rangers and kepers of certayne 
places, As forests, parkes, purlews and chasys 1570 B 
•Googe P(p Kingd. 11. (18B0) 21 ''Large neldes, with 
medowes layre and townes and parks and purines large 
[1374 in J. Dyer (1592) 327 Enle manor dun Fortescue 

de S. aqjoynont al dit chace, come en 1e purlieu del chase 
. le libertie del purlieu remayna unextincted] 1574 in 
Htsi Fortescue Nam (1880) 322 The next day comes the 
boy that was wont to hunt that purliue 1374 [see Purlieu- 
man] 1600 Shaks A,y,L, IV. iiL 77 Pray you (if you know). 
Where in the Purlew? of this Forrest, stands A sheep-coat, 
fenc’d about with Ohue trees? x6x6 Bullokar Eng Expos , 
Purine, a place neereioining to a Forrest, where it is lawful 
for the owner of the ground to hunt, if bee can dispend 
fortie shilhngs by the yeere of freeland a z634 Coke Inst, 
IV Ixxiii. Courts Forests (1648) 303 Purlieu containeth such 
grounds which H. 2 R. x. or King John added to their 
ancient Forests over other mens grounds, and which were 
disafforested by force of the statute of Carta deforesia, cap x 
and cap. 3, and the perambulations and grants thereupon. 
Ibid, 305 (2 R 2 No 48) The Commons made Petition that 
men might enjoy their purlieus freely [077^ F ^’ils puissent 
avoir lour Poral^s], and that perambulations might be made 
as was in the time of King H[emy] 2 c 1645 Howell 
(1688) IV. XVI 455 In Henry the third’s time , . ther was much 
Land disafforested, which hath bin call’d pourheus ever 
since, x66s J« Webb Sione-Heng 126 How far did the 
Purlews of this Forrest extend? 1839 Kkightley Hist. 
Eng I 412 The King's officers were frequently attempting 
to recover the purlieus, or those lauds adjoining the forests 
which had onginally belonged to them, but had been dis- 
afforested by the charter of forests. 

2 . tran^. and jdg. A place where one has the 
nght to range at laige; a place where one is free 
to come and go, or which one habitually frequents ; 
a haunt; one"s hounds, limits, beat. 

X643 Sir T Browne Rel^. Med j, $ 51 Surely, though we 
place Hell under earth, me Devils walke and purlue is 
about it. a x 68 o Butler Rem .Cat k Puss 3 x Wing’d with 
Passion, through his known Pnnieu, Swift as an Arrow from 
a Bow, ne flew, X704 Swift 7 . Tub Pref , Wit has its walks 
and its puilieus, out of which it may not stray the bieadth 
of an hair, 1744 Mem, W, Sinkeley (Surte^) I. 368, I 
design to enter upon winter quarters, and travel chiefly the 

J etlews of my garden 1830 in Cobbett Rur, Rides <1885) 
I. 348 At the village of Hailstone, I got into the purlieu, as 
they call it in Hampshire, of a person well known in the 
Wen. 1884 Browning Fertshfdh, BeanStripe 155 There s 
the palm-aphis .and his world’? the palm-frond,. An inch 
of green for cradle, pasture-ground. Purlieu and grave. 

th. Phrase To hunt 9 follow one's game in 
purluu^ in the purluus^ to pursue illicit love. Obs^ 
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PUMfIBTJ-IffAK. 

x6ti Beaum. & Fl. Philasier iv i, He Hunts too much 
in the Purlues, would he would leave off Poaching, 1034 

Randolph Ihfmes LooMng’-^Jasse iv. m, To such as hunt in 
Purly; this is something With mine own Game reservd. 
i6q<sDBVDEN t i, He is weary of hunting in 

the spacious Forest of a Wife, and is following his Game 
in some httle Puthew here at Thebes, 

3. pL a. transf. The paits about the border of 
anyplace; the outskirte, arcA» 

1650 Fuller PtsgnJt w. hi, 44 It had some fertile intervalls, 
especially in the skirts, and purlews thereof, as about mount 
Horeb. 1667 Milton P i. n 833 A place of bliss In the 
Pourheues of Heav’n 171a Blackmore Creaiion itym 52 
Venus, which in thepurlieusof the sun Does now above him, 
no^y beneath him run. 1835 W. Irving Tour Praines 
XI, A wolf .was skulking about the purlieus of the camp, 
1830 Tennyson In Mem Ixxxviii 12 They ple^d him, 
fresh from brawling courts And dusty purlieus of the law 
b. Jig. The region forming me ontiymg part of 
anything abstract Cf. Pale 5. arch 
1647 Ward Coller 7 Rather to live within the pale of 

Trutn where they may bee quiet, than in the purlievs, 
where they are sure to bee hunted ever and anon *664 
Etheredgb Cotmcal Rev. 1. in, I walk withm the purheus 
of the law. 171a Steels Sped No 266 y 4 To undeistand 
all the Purleues of this Game die better .1 must venture my 
self, with my Friend WiU. into the Haunts of Beauty and 
Gallantry. 

4 . An outlying distnct of a dty or town, a 
suburb {pbs ^ ; also, the meaner streets about some 
main thoroughfare; a mean, squalid, or disreput’* 
able street or quarter. Also aUrih. 

x6x8 Bolton Fionts (1635) 79 Sicilia was now become a 

f Uriel w, or suburte>province of the Roman States ^rx6a5 
'LETCHER ChoHcee X. vi, Sure he’s goae home . I have 
beaten all the purlieus. But cannot holt him. 1748 Smollett 
R eg. Rand, xlix, "hno tatterdemalions whom he had 
engaged.. about the purlieus of St, Giles’& 01x834 Lamb 
Str j, Vunsietn Misc. Wks. (1871) 390 A wretched shed in 
the most beggarly purlieu of Bethnm Green. 

6 . attnb. and Comb.^ as '^purlieu dinner (sense 
4), purley-httnier ; purlieu-wood: see quot. 

z63X Burton Anat Mel. i ii v. i, As a purly hunter, I 
haue hitherto beaten about the circuit of the forrest of 
this Microcosme^ 1794 in Jas. Donaldson Agnc Snrv. 
Northampt. 37 Pureten ivooas are those woods which are 
sitimte immediately in the vicinity of the forest x8z5 
Byron Let. Wks ^899) HI 204 Murray has been cruelly 
cuddled in his way home from a purlieu dinner, and 

FttKlieu-man, tpurley-man. (pipulimsb). 

6 purle-, 7 purlieoman. [f. prec. + Man 
T he owner of freehold laud within the purlieu of 
a forest ; sptc. see quot. 1607. 

K74 Sir J Fortescue in 5 *. P. Dom. Elis. XCII, No. 34 
(ci nisi. Fortescue Font (xSSo) 315), I answered that 
I wold not myselfe .hunt my groundes, nor yet suffre ante 
purlemen to hunte them at ante tyme. liza. 3x6 Neyther 
myselfe, nor aniepurleymen shall hunte ante of mygroundes. 
15^ Mjuiwood Lawes Forest^ title*p , What a Purallee man 
may doe, how he may hunt and vse his owne Purallee. 1607 
Cowell Inierpr.^ Furbe man is he that hath lands within 
the purlieu, and being able to dispend forty shillings by tbe 
yeare of freehold^ is upon these two points licensed to hunt 
tn his owne purlieu, a 1634 Coke Imi. iv. Ixxiii Courts 
Forest (1646) 304 Seeing the wilde Beasts doe belong to the 
puiHeu man ratime sotz, so long as they remain in his 
mounds, he kilt them^ for the property raimte sok is in 
him x793’4 Christian m Blackston^s Comm il xxvH. 

S 9 note^ if deer come out of the forest mto the purlieu, 
e purlieu man may hunt and kill them, provided he does 
it fairly and without forestalling. 1909 R. W. Rarer Lei. 
to Editor 29 Mar., I am or claim to be a Purlieu man or 
Purley man Having a httle land and a Cottage in a Purlieu 
lying between the Bishop’s Chase, Colwall, Herefordshire, 
and the Kings Chase, Worcestershire < 01 d Malvern Forest. 

. My Purlieu is so written, but always pronounced Purley. 
Purlin (p^ jlin). Carpentry. Forms ; 5 ^er- 
lion),purlyii, -lyon, 6 -lyne, 7 -lain, -Imge, 7-9 
piirlme, 8- -lin, (9 purling, peiling) ; 5-7 pux- 
loyn(e, 8-9 -loin [History unascertained; the 
forms suggest a Fr. origin, with tbe prefix por-^ 
pour-f m AF. pur-.’l A horizontal beam, usually 
one of two or more, which run along the length 
of a roof, resting upon the principal rafters (which 
they cross at right angles), and lending support 
to common rafteis or boards of the roof. 

, Z447 TtniinhuU Churchw. Ace. (Som, Rec Soc ) 183 It 
m perhonebus empds ad idem opus. 1448-9 m Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11 . 10 The principalles shalbe 
X inch thik with a purlyn in the Middes from oneprincipall 
to a nother, 1484 Indenture Waynfiete xn Parker Gloss. 
A t chtt. & V,, The lower doobyll purlyon pece, and tbe over 
Repairs at Drayton Manor 
(Public Rec Office), Forsawyngeof sparrs and syderasons 
and purly ties ij days u** *663 Gerbieb Ctfw/wf 45 The 
Purlains for the Roof. IbM. 72 Furloyns the same^ Ibid. 
73 Purloynes the same, X667 Primatt Cdy 4- C. Build. 
86 Four Purlmes, being between eighteen and one and 
twenty foot long, and twelve and nine inches in thickness. 
17x4 S. Sewall Diary 16 July, Split the pnncipal Rafter 
that end, to the purloin, 1884 in Brighton Sir P, 
(1892) ts4The purloins of the deck were about twelve 
feet long, iBBx Mechanic § 1328 Common rafters . are 
notched slightly on the tinder side to lit over the purlins 
b. aftrib., as purlin piece^posty rafter. 

Indenture WaynfieU in Parker Gloss Arckit s v, 
Uhe lower doobyll purlyon pece. 1875 Knight Did Mech., 
lyrknpast, a strut supporting a purlin. xBes Gwilt 
fi 2046 Purhne rafters. 

Purlitt ; see PEABliNa jA, quot. a 1 700. 
Pu'rlingf, vhl. sb.'i [f. PuBL zf.i + ..ma i ] 

+ 1 . In sense i of the vb, attribt as purling wire. 


2545 Eates of Customs Cij, Purlynge wyer the dossen 
pounde iiiif. 1579 J. Jones Preserv Bodie <5 Scute 1. x. 
ai The Persian, Spanish, or Italian working of silks, as 
spinning, twisting, weuing sowing, imbroydnng, aresing, 
counteifeytmg, drawing, rasing, purling, buttoning, &c. 
01623 Fletcher li, if be live, to your years, 

shall he spend his time in pinning, painting, purling, and 
perfuming as you do ? 

2 Knitting see sense 4 of the yb. 
x88o Plain kmttpigt etc 11 Purling 01 knitting back- 
wards should be the next step, as this is necessary for the 
completion of muffatees and stocking heels. X902 Barnes 
Grundy Thames Camp agg The knitting and purling may 
be made very easy. 

PUTliUgfi P FUBL » 2 4 1 J The 

action of PuRii v 2 ; chiefly referring to the sound. 

1598 Florio, Sorjgimenio, a rising a mounting, a purhng, 
a billowing, x6a6 Bacon Sylaa § 230 A pipe a little 
moistned on the inside, . .maketh a more solemn sound, than 
if the pipe were dry • but yet with a sweet degree of sibila- 
tion or purhng. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 17 The purlmgs of 
Streams. 1863 Mbs Olwhant Ckron. Carl I Salem Ch. 
vi. He heard vaguely the pohte purling of Masters's voice 
x^i — Jerusalem n ii. 258 The puiling of the little river 
under the olive-trees. 

Pu rliufiCi ^bl sb.^ [f PDBii vj + -ING- The 
fact of being capsized or thrown headlong. 

1869 E Farmer Scrap Sk (ed 6) 91 And with < purling » 
and ’pumping’ the field gets select. 

Pll*rli 31 gi//Aa. [f.P0BI.z».2 + -ING 2 .] That 
purls, as a rivulet or stream ; rippling, undulating ; 
murmuring. 

0x586 Sidney 4- Siel&txv. i Eueiypurli^ spring 
Which from the nbs of old Parnassus flowes 1598 Drayton 
Meroie. Ep xxil 97 With ev'ry httle perhng breath that 
blowes X626 Bacon Syha § 170 All instruments that have 
either returns, as trumpets, or flexions, as cornets; or are 
drawn up, and put from, as sackbuts ; have a purling sound. 
1631 Chapman Csesar 4- Pompey n. 1 E3 Exceeding caime, 
By reason of a purling winde that fiyes Off from the shore 
each morning. 1655 Vaughan Stlex Scmt.^ Ps, Ixv, The 
fruitful flocks fill every dale, And purhng corn doth cloath 
the vale. 173a Pope Ess Man i 204 The whispering z^hy:^ 
and the purling rill. 1867 Miss Yongb.S'i;!; Custnons xvi. The 
pathetic purling flow of talk, x888 P, Cowper Capi. of 
IVighi (1889} 293 The evening star flickered its glinting light 
across the purhng water 

Purloin (pa7iloi’u), v. Forms * 5-6 perloyn(e, 
5-7 puTloyii(e| (5 pourloigue), 7 purlome, 
0- purloin. [&. AF.purlotgner ~ OF. porMgner^ 
4 ognUry 4 umer, purlotgner, ~lut£mer, 4 mnur^ 
later p 9 urlotgn{t)er, 4 ongmer, f. por-^ pur-^ L. 
pro-- -f- loing, loin L. longe far ; hence, * to put 
far off or far away, to put away, do away with*. 
The sense ^make away with, steal' appears to be 
of English development. 

The OF por^ purhigner tended to be confused in use 
with porlongisTj and the learned prolongeTf representatives 
of L.pidlongare to Prolong In Eng prolong is rarely 
found in tbe sense ^purloin *, but tbe oba Proloyn v. com- 
bined the senses of both verbs.] 
f 1 . trans. To put far away; to remove; to put 
away ; to do away with ; make of none effect Ohs. 

CX440 York My st yxe. 31 My duke doughty, demar of 
dampnamon, To princes and prelatis pat youre preceptis 
perloyned £1440 Promp. Parv. 394/2 Perloynyn, iMm 
guod purloynyn. {Ibid. 417/1 Purlongyn, or prolongyn, 
or put fer a-wey^r<i 4 >»^tf , aiteno.] 1461 Rolls ofParlt. V, 
494/1 The seid Enditementz and Presentementz been pur- 
loyned, einbesiled and put away. x66o R Coke Power 4 
Suhj. 123 A Pnnce commands a Judge to execute the known 
Laws uprightly; he becomes coriupt, and sells, or otherwise 
purloyns mdgment 

t D. To put out of the way, conceal Ohs. 

Hen. VH in Epdsi Acad. Oxon. (OH.S) II. 559 
The sayde hachelar hath, gfrlevously offendyd unto us in 
coQcellyng and pourloignyng pe sayde Thomas. 

2 . To make away wx 3 i, misappropriate, or take 
dishonestly; to steal, esp. under circumstances 
which involve a breach of trust; to pilfer, filch. 

1548 Ad 24-3 Edw VI, c 2 § I Yf any souldier .doe 
sell give awaie orwillfulliepurloyneorotheiwiseexchaunge 
alter or putt awaye anye horse. 1594 Drayton Ideas Ivm, 
For feare that some their Treasure should purloyne 1684 
Wood Li/e III. 103 A W made 2 such exact catalogues 
of his books that nothing could be purloyn’d thence. X749 
Fielding Tom Jones viii xi, I took .an opportunity of 
purloining his k^ from his breeches-pocket x88o Ckmnb. 
Jrnl ccir 367 Epileptics have an irresistible impulse to 
purloin whatever they can secretly lay their hands upon, 
b. absol, or intr. To commit petty theft. 
x6ii Bible T^i il 10 Not purlpynyng^ but shewing all 
good fideUtie a 1635 Bp. Corbet Poems (1807) 28 Thence 
goes he to then: present, And there he doth purloyne. 

t o, tram. To steal from, to rob (a pemon). 
Obs rare, 

1575 Campion Htsi. Irel. vi. (1633) 19 If neighbours and 
frauds send their Calais to purloyne one another 
0. transf and jig. 

*593 SiiAKS Lucr 1651 Euidence to sweare That my 
pooie beautie had purloin’d his eyea x6x6 Surfl. & 
Markh, Country Farms 653 If they [weeds] be suffered to 
grow vp, sucke, purloine, and came away the sap and sub- 
stance of tbe earth, 1774 Pfnhant Tour Scot in 1772, i 
Galleries purloined from the first floor of each house. 1807 
J Barlow Coltmih.i 12 Slaves, kings, adventurers, envious 
of his name, Enjoy d his labours, and purloin’d his fame 
x8oq Byron^w^ Bards 4 Sc Remewers 326 Lo I the Sab- 
bath bard Perverts the ftophets, and purloins the Psalms. 
Hence Purloi'ned^//. a. 

1907 Nation 5 Oct, tyx Hermit crabs thrusting riiarp 
nippers from the shelter of purloined whelk-shells. 


PITRPBNSE. 

Purloin, variant of Pdelin. 

Purloiner (pwloi nsi). [LPdiiloinw. ] 

One who purloins ; a petty thief, a pilferer. 

1585 Abp SAnnYS Serm. on Jas iv. 8 (Paiker Soc) 135 
Gleaners of other men's goods, and pillers, and purlomers. 
i 6 m L'Estrange Fables cxvhl 93 It may seem Haid^ .to 
see Publique Puiloyners .sit., upon the Lives of the Little 
Ones, that go to the Gallows. X71X Swift Examiuer'No. 29 
1841 1 32S/X Why these purloiners of the public cause 
such a clutter to he made about their reputations xygx- 
1823 D’Israfli Cur Lit, Literary fiichers, We liaveboth 
forgeis and purloiners ..in the republic of letters, 1863 
Pall Mall G 6 Dec 3 It is not only in nude statues that 
we English are for the most pait mere prosaic purloiners 
fiom the antique, 

Purloi'XUUgff tfbl sb. [f. as prec + 

The action of the verb Purloin ; making away 
with ; pilfering, filching. 

*583 in YorksKAicfixol Soc XVII. 256 For perloynynge 
of wreckes or goodes stoUen upon the sea. F. Mark- 
ham Bk. fVar 11. vi, 63 Hee is also to discouer all manner 
of thefts or purloynings (whether of victualls or other 
matter), a 1827 J Whyte Serm. Docir 4* Bract Subj 
xiiL (1831) 231 The allowable purloining of your earlier days. 
Purlorningv pph ft* P- as prec. + -ing2] 
That purloins , pilfering, filching 
X376 Fleming Panopl Epist. 283 Thinking it safe from y® 
puiToyning robber. 1602 and Pi. Return fr. Parnass. t. 
IV. (Arb ) 17 Let vs run through all the lewd formes of lime- 
twig purloyning villanies. 

Purloyn(e, -Iyn(e, -lyon, obs. ff. Purlin, 
Purly, obs. form of Purlieu, 
t Purmein, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. OF. pour-* 
mene-r {'meine-), earlier form of promener : see 
Promenade v.] intr. To walk about, take a walk. 

x6oo J. Melvill Diaty (Wodrow Soc ) X47 In privat con- 
ference purmeineing in the fields 

Purmenade, -ado, obs. Sc ff. Promenade. 
Pumauoi©, Pumele, Pumor: see Per- 
nancy, Paenel, Pebnoe 
Puro- Cpiuo ro)f used as combining form from L. 
pus, pur- Pus, in a few pathological terms, instead 
of the more usual Pyo- of Greek origin. Pwjfo- 
liepatl’tls, supijurative hepatitis. Pu'xo-lympli, 
lymph containing pus-corpuscles, pyo-lymph. 
Pn ro-mu couci a., consisting of or containing both 
pus and mucus, muco-purulent. 

1857 Dunglison, Purodiepatiiis. Puro-mucous. 1869 G. 
Lawson Dis Eye (1874) 85 The iris at first appears hazy. 

Its surface then becomes partially or entirely coated with a 
film of puro-lymph. x8^ AlloutPs Sysi. Med. VII. 497 
There was greenish yellow puro-Iymph along the vessels up 
to tbe vertex. 

PurpaTley. rare. [app. alteration of PoUB- 
PARLBE after Paelbt.] *» Pourpableb. 

Z904 M. Hewlett Queen's Quair j. iv. 50 After some 
purparley, at a privy audience, he came to what he called 
^ close quarters \ 

t Purpart. Law. Obs. or arch. med.L. 
propars^ perpars (in Fleici)^ purpars (1306) 'porlio 
haereditana, sen divisio heereditatis per partes* (Du 
Cange), f, pro-* (OF. por-, pur~), or per- + ^rs 
part, portion : cf. proportion:^ » Puepaept, 

« will S tariff (Somerset Ho.), Havendele or purpart. 
^ in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. App. xc. 250, 1 wyl that 
.argery my wyfe shal have one cgal part to her own 
propre use. in name of her purpart, a xta5 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636)335 There is a proviso, that euery one shall haue 
in her r " « - 


If . . the tenants or persons concerned, admitting the de- 
mandant's title parts and purparts, shall show to the Court 
an inequality in the partition. 

Hence tPnrpaTture Obs., in same sense. 

1643 Farington Papers (Chetham Soc ) 99 Goods set out 
by the Collonells of this County for Mris ffarington of 
Wordet, purpartare or fyffc. 

PurpaTty. Ijiw. aych. Forms; 4porpaPtie, 
4~5 pour-, purpartie, 5 -ye, 6-8 purparty, 7 
poimparty- [a. AF. putparlie (Britton 1 292) « 
OF.^tfr- (1255 iu Godef., in med. Anglo-L pur- 
parita,propertta), f. por-pour - L prd- for, forth, 
etc, ^-partie division, part . see Paety ; cf. prec.] 
A proportion, a share, esp in an inheritance. 
a 1325 MS. Rami. B. 520 If. 7 b, )7e writ of noucle deseinne 
tttrf purpart^ Z390 Gower II 184 That ech of hem 


as Heritage His porpartie hath underfonge. Ibid. 364 
<495 Ad ix Hm. VII, c. 40 PreamhU, The 
wid Manons. were allotted to the purpartie and particion 
Aerof of the seid John Howard. Z596 Bacon Max. 4* Use 
Com* Law i. xxiii, If three Coparceners be, and one of 
them alien her puroarty. 1658 Phillx “ ’ ~ 

party f to sever t 


wtition they held joyntly. 1793 H. Walpole Let. to 
Miss M. Berry 6 Oct , I am fbro^ to eat aU tbe game of 
your purparties, as well as my own thirds. 1856 
Le^ Did, (ed. 6) II 405 To make purparty is to divMe 
^d sever the lands wMch fall to parceners, x88a C Sweet 
Did* Eng Zaw 659 Purparty is an old word for share or 
ponion, .to hold land 10 purparty with a person is to ^Id 
It jointly with him. ^ 

+ Purpayne, variant of Poet-pain Obs. 


t Puxpe^e, V. Obs. Ktso 6 poor-, [a. 
OF.pufpemer (nth c.) f. /wr-, pour- (x-L. prb 



PTJEPEJSrSED. 


1625 


PURPLE* 


forth) + pgfisey io think. Superseded xn i6th c. by 
Prepense, so as to emphasize the notion of * before- 
hand \] tram^ To think of, meditate or deliberate 
upon ; to determine beforehand ; to premeditate. 

c X400 Beryn. 2214 A Cachepoll so was he ful ensensid 
How he hym wold engyiie, as he had purpensid. 14^0 
Rolh of PailL V 177/a Puipensyng [m Pasioit 1 , 300 
piintod prepemingl that youi said giete Enneraye and 
Adveisarie Charles shuld conquer e and gete by power and 
myght youre seid Renme of Finance 1496 la Hen VIl^ 
c 7 James Grame iMlfully assentid and purpensed the 
muidre of oon Richard Tracy Genlilman, then his maister. 
tfita Helyas in Thoms Prose Bom (1828) HI. 27 The said 
iniury (In her commised and pmpensed). 

Hence + Purpe’nsed^//, a. [after Of.purpensi\^ 
resolved, premeditated, planned, dehberate ; esp. in 
?mlt£e pterpemed^ pttipensed malice^ the original 
form ol vialice prepmsed or Prepense, q. v. 

[a 1170 / mus /, i § 1 (Lxebermann) 49a Autres! de 

agwait purpensd [v, 7 r piupensed, prepensed]. x^o^BoBs 
of ParlU III. 541/1 Si soit tiovec qe co soit fait par malice 
purpense 

1436 Rolls ofParll, IV. 498/1 William Pulle in awayte 
lyggyug, by assaute puipensed, ..the saide Isabell felo- 
nousely there than toke .and fro Ihens leddc 3459 V. 
348/1 Contynuyng in their purpensed malicious and dampn- 
able opynions, 1477 lild VI. 193/t Of the moost extreme 
purpensed malice, Morb JJynloge in. Wk<;, 238/3 In 
such a wilfull purpensed naynous cruell dede. *538 FiTxncRn, 
ymU Pem 106 b, Motirdoiir, by chaunce medloy, and not of 
malyce pourpensed. 1548 U dau., etc, Eraenu Par, Mark 
m. 30 A purpensed xnalirc agoinsle the goodnessc of God. 
Also t PttTpe'nsedly, nsely = Pre- 
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x47a-3 Bolls of Pat U, VI, 51/2 The vales of the same.. 
willmUy and piirpensely with fyere .(the Rioters] brent 
1498 Ad ra //en, ri/^ c. 7 If any laio peisone hcreaflir 
piiipensidly murder tlieir I^rd Maister or Sovereign imme- 
diate, that they hercaftir he not admytted to their Clergie. 
i ;Pu*raie, sd. Sc, Obs, [a. Ol^.porptd (r^thc. 
in Godch), later peurpid, ponipiea, altered from 
polpid, poulpicdf ad, med.L. pttlHped-emy acc. of 
pulli pes cx pespulH (i,e. coirs foot), in inediceval 
lists of i)lani-name8 a regular synonym of poriu- 
laea ; see Sinon, Barthol,^ Alpkila,} PanabANE, 
1568 SKsyNie TAe Pesi fx86o) 35 Lallce, Cichorie, Piirpie, 
Sourak. 1596 m Analecta ScoUca 11, 13 The seid of at sort 
of mnwes, puipie, and sorrells or sourocnis. x68i in Thaties 
ofCmodor (Spald Club) 35a Purple half ane unce 
Pu*rple, a, A ScoUish variant of Purple 
x66i Lamont Diary 6 Aug. (1810) 373 He dyed ofa purple 
feaver. xdd9 Bee, Bdtn, fustic Crt, (1905) x She attended 
lier brother who lay sick of a Purpio iTeuer. X844 J Lsmon 
Lays St Mungo 49 We laiggare a’ our cheeks Wi’ the 
honnie purple dye. 

tEurpifc, obs. abbrev, Pebpbtuana; cf. Perpet. 
x7»7 XTrino Voy, Trav, 150 The goods they leceived 
was purpits, old sheets, caggs of tallow, .and powder 
tPn-rpitle. Ohs, rare. Also 5 pu^ytyl, pur- 
petill. [app. a metathesis of OF. pulpUre, med. 
L, ptdpiirtmt yar. of pitlpilum^ staging, scaffold- 
ing, raised platform. Pulpit; cf. quot. in Du 
Cange ‘magnum pulpilrumfien inaltumex Irayerso 
dxete ecclesie, in quo sunt aliquando cantores ad 
Missam'.] A choir-screen or organ-screen. 

X354 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. ox in j clave cum unn 
plate emp pro hostio camerm in le Furpitle, 8^. xf 08 Ihd, 
137 Pro j fundo m le purpytyl ct pro hostio ibidem ad 
niagnas organas, xM, 1453 Iml, 162 Rob. Wnght operanti 
super le Purpetill dict[aiuml organic[aruni] 

Purple and sh. Also ^ purpel, 

4-5 puipia, 4-0 -pyl, S -Pyll, 5-<5 -pylle, -pull, 
-e ,-pll(l. LONorthunib./r^?75^, early UKpurpeli 
altered from pu)prd,puxperT?VViVXiR, with 
/ for r after preceding r, as in marbre, marble. 

In the OE,purpuret ME,pufpretpu?per, Purpor, the sb. 
use was the original, the adj. or attnh use being later and 
derivative j but the form purple, pufpel, appeared first in 
adj or attrib. use, and only in the xsth c. supplanted 
purpitr as the sb, Rut this adjective use of purple itself ai oso 
ftom the OE. sb \ the ONorthumb.^//;^* hrs^le showing, 
like ihitpurprereafed the Hatton Gospels, a weakened form 
either of the OE. genitive purpl^an 'of purple*, or of 
the derivative adjective purpuren. See also Roarwa.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of the distinguishing colour of the dresa of 
emperors, kings, etc. ; =5 L. purpureus, Gi. 
tropi^iJpeoj, in eaily use meaning enmson ; hence, 
imperial, royal. 

^975 Rnshw, Gosp, John xix. 5 Eode fortion oe hselend 
berende Syrnenne bej & purple ILtndisf G, purbple] histele 
lAgs, Gosp, purpuren reaf, Haiion Gosp, purpre reaf; X. 
purpureum vestimeniim\ aiazs St, Marker, xxvii, 
CIcfatoun ant purpel pal scaltou haue to wede, c 1330 
Kina of Tars 364 In cloth of nche purpel palle c x«o 
Ly0O. Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) xao Hxs purpul mantel his 
garnementis royalle. xssfi Tindalb fojpt xix. a They did 
put on hym a purole garment X79X Cowper Oayss, xxi* 
144 Telemachus . . Cast off His purple cloak. 

J), Of persons; Clad m purple; of impenal 
or royal rank. poet, or rhel, 
a 1704 T. Brown tr, ASneas Syhnus* Death Lucrelta 
Wks. X709 HI. II 88 Shou'd my Passive Body be pregnant 
by the purple Villain. 174* way Adversity 7 Purple 
tyrants vainly groan, ^ ... 

2 . Of the colour desenbed in B. i , in its mediae- 
val and modem acceptations. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth, DeP R xvi.xciv. (1495) 58s Pnroyl 
salt m Pathmos is so bryght and clerc that ymagea ben 
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seen therm 1466 in Arcimologia (1887) X 1 38, j hole 
vestment of rede purpyl silke 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, 
XXVI (Percy Soc.) 115 Wyth purple colour the fioures 
enhewed. 1560 Daus tr Sletdmids Comm, 172 b, He con- 
secrated Anthony.. Cat dinall of Medone, setting upon his 
headapurple hatte 1573-80 Barct Abi P 870 The Purple, 
or violet colour, coMhylium, 1578 Lyte Dodoens r xxxvii 
S5 That [pimpernel] whiche beareth the purple fioures [of 
Adonis] 16^ J. Aubrey MisCf Appar (1784) 117 This 
Stranger was m a purple-shag gown 1776 Withering Brii 
Plants I. 382 Lousewort. Btossoms puiple, much slenderer 
than the calyx. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas Mem i. 71 When 
purple evening tinned the west rSto Scott Lady cf L, 
lit V, Heath-bell with her purple bloom 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Eniotnol xVn IV. aSb Purple Equalpartsofblueandred, 
«x839 Praeo Poems (1B64) I 305 Beneath a purple canopy, 
1879 O. N Rood Mod Ckromaites 11 28 In, the prismatic 
spectrum and In our normal spectrum we found no repre* 
sentative of purple, or purplish tints. This sensation can 
not be produced by one set of waves alone, whatever their 
length may be* it needs the j'oint action of the led and 
violet waves, or the led and blue. 

b. Preceded by an adj. or sb. indicating the shade 
of colour, as amethyst^ bluish, dahlia, dark, dun 
puiple, etc, (for other instances of which, see the 
first element). See also B. i d. 

i6ag Parkinson Pnradisus 182 The three upright leaves 
are not so smoakie, yet of a dun purple colour. x8oa Med 
yml. Tin, 497 Her whole skm was always more or less of 
a bluish puipIe colour. 2859 Ruskm 7 'mf Paths v, 202 
That tevely dark purple colour of our Welsh and Highland 
hills 18 owing, not to their distance merely, but to their 
rocks. x88a Garden i Apr. 210/3 The varieties . sent are. . 
rosy purple.. dark livid purple deep rose purple venous 
purple. xgo6 Dmly Chron 15 Oct. 8/2 Made m dahlia- 
purple cr€pe de chine. 

o. Of this colour as being the hue of mourning 
(esp. royal or ecclesiastical mourning), or of peni- 
tence. 

X466 in Archseohgia (1887) L. t, 38 Item j nother purpyll 
chesebyll for gode fiyday, 1493 Petronilla rig with 
pniple wede to the heuenly mancyon Hir soule went up the 
last day of may X542 in Archmlegia (1887) L. r 46 Item 
a vestement purpull silke for good fiydaye. 1868 Marriott 
Pest Chr 174 The vestments .oftentimes .are purple, in 
times of fast, because of our mourning in respect of sin 
d. Used poet, to describe the colour of blood, 
(Properly said of the crimson venous blood, the 
colour of arterial blood being scarlet.) Hence, 
Bloody, blood-stamed. 

1590 Spenser F, Q, it. vi, 29 A large purple streameadowne 
their giambeux faires Ihd viiuaS The red blood flowed 
fresh. That anderneath his feet soonc made a purple plesh 
1593 Shaks 3 lien Vl,v vi 64 See how my sword weepes 
foe the poore Kings death O may such purple teares be 
alway shed From those that wish the downfall of our house 
X605 xsi Pt, ierommo (1901) 11. v, And by that slaue this 
purple act was done 17x0 Pope Windsor Ror 417 There 
put pie Vengeance bathed in gore retires c 1764 Gray Owen 
33 Where he points his purple spear, Hasty, hasty Rout is 
there, X805 Scott Last Minstr i x. When Mathouse-burn 
to Melrose ran All purple with their blood xSxg Keats 
St, Agnes xvi, A thought came like a full-blown rose^ Flush- 
ing bis brow, and m his pained heart Made purple not. 

3. Rhetorically, With, reference to the qualities 
of this colour : bright-hued, brilliant, splendid, 
gaudy, gay, (of sin) deep-dyed, grave, heinous. 

Puiple patch, passage, ptece^ a brilliant or ornate passage 
in a literary composition (after X pwpnreus paimns, Hor, 
De Arte Poet 15). ^purple patchwork 
1598 Q Eetz, Horace 20 (E E T S.) 14a Oft to beginnings 
graue and sbewes of great is sowed A purple pace, one or 
more for vewe, 1607 Drydbn Vtrg, Past, ii. 62 All the 
Glories of the Purple Spring 1742 Gray Ode Spring 4 
The rosy-bosom'd Honrs wake the purple year 1 1750 
C. Smart tr. Horace II 379 One or two verses of purple 
patchwork, that may make a great shew, 1B72 Blackie 
Lays Ihghl Introd. 51 Places once flauntmg with purple 
prospei ity i88x A cademy 9 Apr. 356/3 A few of the purple 
patches scattered through the hook may serve as a sample 
of the rest. 1895 ^ Gossb m Cent Mag July 451/2 
Emphaaixing the purpler passages with lifted voice and 
gesticulating finger, X905 H. A, V aciiele The Hill vii, 147, 

1 never said bridge was a purple sin. 
b. colloq. ‘Gorgeous*, ‘splendid*, ‘royal’, 

1894 Pall Mall G ao Dec 3/2 Who should I see having 
a purple time of it but Padishah and Potter xgos Daily 
Chroiu 19 May 6/3 You had one purple moment in your 
life— a sackful of coins, and scrambling them among boys. 

B. sh, 

1. The name of a colour, a. Anciently, that of 
the dye obtamed from species of gastropod molluscs 
{Purpura n:o!bL Mure7^, commonly called Tynan 
purple, wbich was actually a crimson ; b, in the 
middle ages applied vaguely to many shades of red ; 
cf. PURPUR so, 3 J c, now applied to mixtures of 
red and blue in various proportions, usually con- 
taining also some Wack or white, or both, ap- 
proaching on the one stde to crimson and on the 
other to violet. 

The vaiious tints are frequently distinguished by the names 
of flowers, fiuits, etc. in which they occur, as auricula^ 
dahUa, helioiropeiplumyponugranite^ wine purple x also 
by special name^ as Indian, royal putpley magenta, 
putuve, solfenno, etc. • see these words. 

e 1440 Promp, Paro, 417/x pyxtpvXpnrpura, Palsor. 

331/2 PurpyUe, pourpre XS70 Levxns Mamp 125/3S 
Purpil, pUT^ra, a, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia v (xsgw 447 
Not tnat purple which we now haue .but of the right 
Tynan purple, which was nearest to a colour betwixt our 
muny and scarlet. 16x4 Crapman in C. Brooke Ghost 
Rich, ///, Poems (xBya) 49 What does then Thy purple m 
grame, with these rea-oker men? a of Hawth. 


Aftm St. Wks. (1711) 131 As the lose, at the fair appearing 
of the morning sun, displayeth and spreadeth her purples. 
1720 OzELL Ifertots Bom Rep, I. vii 422 The fiist Praetor 
of Rome was allowed the Praetexta, or Robe edged with 
Purple 1774 Goldsm Hat Hist (1776) V 347 Their 
plumage is glossed with a rich puiple, 1815 Byron Desir 
Sennacherio i. His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold 
1873 ‘Susan Coolidgb’ What Katy Did at hch xm 221 
Faulted in soft purples and grays x888 Rollpston & 
Jackson 7,779474 In the genera and Mutev 

the secretion [of the hypobranchial gland], at first colourless, 
char.ges in sunlight to a purole or violet, used as a dye by 
the ancients, and known as ‘ Tynan purple * 

d. The Tyrian dye, or any pigment of the above- 
mentioned colours 

With many defining words, expressing the composition, 
souice, inventor, etc., as alizarin, amltne, ethyl, madder, 
mineral, orchil or archil purple, Fieneh, Indian, London 
purple \ Fields, Perhiuds, regtna purple, etc Purple of 
I Cassius (also purple powder of Cassius C. 2] = goldpiirpU 
(Gold^ 10) , named after Andreas Cassius (died 1673). 

1638-56 Cowley Davidets iii Note 26 The Purple of 
the Ancients was taken out of a kind of Shell.fish called 
Purpura. 1839 Urp Dut Arts, Puiple of Cassius, gold 
purple, IS a vitrifiable pigment, which stains glass and 
porcelain of a beautiful red or purple hue. 2 bid , Purple of 
moUusca, is a viscid liquor, secreted by certain shetl-iish, 
the Bueemwn lapillus, and others, which dyes wool, &c of 
a purple colour, and is supposed to be the substance of the 
Tynan dye. 1853 W Gregory Imrg Chem (ed. 3) 220 
With solutions of gold, salts of protoxide of tin produce a 
purple piecipitate, the purple of Cassius 

2. Purple cloth or clothing ; a purple robe ; « 
PuBPUit sb, I. Purple and pall seePoRPUR^^i 
Now only in imitations of Latin or Greek, or of biblical 
language 

c X460 Temneley Afyst x, 073 Marie wroght purpyll X526 
Ptlgr Perf (W. de W. 1531) 281 b, The ryche gloton 
whiche was clothed in purpull 8c cloth of reynes 1526 
Tinoale ^(7/j xvi 14 Lidm a seller off purple 1579 Spenser 
Sheplu Cal July i73YcIad in purple and pal! x^8 Bp. 
Hall Sel I'houghts § 13 The rich glutton clothed in 
purple and byss, 1850 S Dobell Roman i Poet. Wks. 
(1875) I 8 She wraps the puiple round her outiaged breast. 
1894 Gladstone Horace, Odes ir xviii, No well-born 
maidens, my poor doors within, Laconian puiples spin. 

b. As the distinguishing dress of emperors, 
kings, consuls, and chief magistrates ; hence ; 
spec the purple, imperial, royal, or consular rank, 
power, or office. Also the colour of impenal and 
royal mourning 

e X440 Lydg. Hors, S/iepe, 4 G (Roxh ) 15 Of purpill rede 
was his nail clothing 1 his agnus dei born of a pure virgine 
1553 Eden 7 '? eat He^ue Iml, Ded (Axb.) 5 No lessecon 
foundinge the order of thinges, than he whiche clotheth an 
ape in purple, and a king In sackecloth. xfiog Bible (Douay) 

X JSsdras m, 2 King Danus made a great supper to al 
that weare purple, and to the piaetors, 16x0 Holland 
Camaen’s Bnt, (1637) 271 Con&tantine laid aside the 
Purple [and] became a Priest. X709 Pope Ess, Cni. 320 
A vile conceit m pompous words express*d, Is like a down 
in legal purple dress’d. 1736 Chandler Hist Persec. xzx 
They worship not God, bu t the Purple 1776 Gibbon Decl. 

^ F, XIV I. 400 As soon os Diocletian and Maximian had 
resigned the purple 1869 Seelcy Led gf Ess, (1870) 67The 
ablest generals are still frequently invested with the purple. 

c. The purple . in reference to the scarlet colour 
of the official dress of a cardinal ; hence the rank, 
state, or office of a cardinal ; the cardinalate. 

1685 Burnet Trav 6 Dec (z686) 23r He letains the un 
affected simplicity and humility of a Frier, amidst all the 
dignity of the Purple, 1695 Loud, Gaz No. 3046/x We are 
told that the present Duke of Modena intends to quit the 
Purple, and to send back hts Cardinals Cap to the Pope. 
1786 W. Thomson Wafsods Philip XI J, vi (1839) 321 The 
necessity of exchanging the ease of former familiarity for 
those ceremonies of lespect which were due to the purple. 

The presence of the cardinal was uneasy to him. 1898 
ViLLARt Lift 4 * Times Machiav II. vi. 337 He was raised 
to the purple. 

d. In phrase bom, cradled in {phi) purple : said 
of a child of an imperial or royal reigning family ; 
or by extension, of a noble or wealthy family, or 
of the highest or most privileged rank of any 
01 gamzation. (Commonly associated with sense 2 ; 
but, see, as to the origin, Porphitrogbnitb a,) 

1790 Burkd Let M, Dupont in Corr, (1844) HI. 161 He 
was born in purple, and of course was not made to a situs.! 
tion which would have tried a virtue most fully perfected. 
1827 Hallam Const Hist (1B76) II x. 268 [Richard Crom- 
well] would probably have reigned as well as most of those 
who are bom in the purple. X876 Bancroit Hist, XT,S, VI. 
Iv, 438 The old Whig party reserved the highest places for 
those cradled in the purple 1884 Labouchbre in Fortn, 
Rev. Feb 208 True Libeials who have not had the good 
fortune to be born in the Whig purple. 

8. Any of the species of molluscs which yielded 
the Tyrian pniple (see l), or any allied species; 
in mod. use, a mollusc of the gemis Purpura, 
Also called Pubplb-fish 
T he species which yielded the Tyrian dye arc believed to 
have been Murex braudaris, M irunemus, and Purpura 
haemestoma (see Proc, Royal Soe. X 579)1 but all species 
ot Murex and Purpura secrete the fluid to some extent 
1580 Hollvbano Treas Fr, Tong, Pourpre, , a shell fish 
called a Purple. i6ox Holland Ptmy 1 . 306 Purples also be 
caught by means of some stinking bait z682 Creech tr. 
Luerdtus VI. 1072 The Purples blood gives Wool so deep a 
stain That we can never wash it out again 1715 tr 
Pandrollus' Rerum Mem 1. 1 1. 5 The Tyrians, by taking 
away the Shells of the greater Puredes, do come at that 
noble Juice, 1755 Genii, Mag, XXV. 3a It belongs to yet 
another tnbe, and is a Purple. 1901 S^teb Shell LifeaS4 
The Purple {Purpura Ifiptllus), commonly known as Dog- 
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winkle, and in Ireland as Horse-winkle, is one of the com. 
monest of marine snails. 

4 . f a. A purple or livid spot, botch, or pustule ; 
also, the bubo of the plague {pbs.y b, pi. A disease 
characterized by an eruption of puipUsh pustules , 
esp, PUBPDBA, but formerly often vaguely used. 

CJW^Prm^ P<trv 417/1 Purplys, 
dicvntipr 1483 A7/gi 294/2 A Purojlle, Mpuia. 

c xsjo Hichscomer <1905) 146 God punisheth with great 
sickness As pox, pestilence, purple and axes. 1533 Elyot 
Cast Helthe (1541) 83 b, Whan they [children] waxe elder, 
than be they ereved with kemelles, swellynges under the 
chynne, and in England commonly purpyls, measels. and 
small poclces. i6rf R Bakrr tr. Balzac*s Lett (vol. JI ) 
1Q4, 1 am gl^ at heart to bear the Duke of Fena is dead 
of Che Purples 1660 WooP Life 3 Dec (O H S } I. 349 It 
is thought It is the spotted feaver orpurpl^ *7SS Jowmson, 
Purples (without a singular) spots of a lividied, lihich break 
out in malignant fe\eis 177* tr Life Lady Cuion ll 
33 My daughter had the small-pox and the pui pies. x866 A 
Flint Pnnc Med 837 Ihe term purpura, or the purples, 
denotes an affection characterized by a truly petechial 
eruption, or petechis 

0 . Atrplesx swine fever, 

1887 Twtes I Feb. 0/6 Swine fever being known in 
different parts of Great Britain by the names of pig typhoid, 
pig distemper, purples, swine plague [etc] 1897 Syd* Soe. 
Lex.,Pvfples, a common name, tor Swine fever. 

d. J^rpUsx a disease in wheat caused by 
Vihrio tritici (see qiiots.). 

'iBiAAnn.AgnQ XI/V 336 ^ear-cockle’ in 

wheat. Ess. i88x El. A Ormerod Injnr. Insects (i8go) 
J04 * Cockle galU ’ or * Purples’ are the small roundish or 
distorted growths sometimes found in wheat which give to 
the ear an appearance much as if purplish or dark coloured 
peppercorns had taken the place of wheat-grains. 

6 . A purple flower. Lon^ purples, see Lon(J 
n 1 17 c. 

1840 Browning 295 Plucking purples in Goito’s 
moss. 1903 Academy 18 Nov, 1198/1,1 took his hunch of 
purples, andl charmed his heart away. 

6 . With the, applied to blood cf. A a d. 
xSoaR. CoMvzvLPoetry II 61 Tibb snyted Madge’s muckle 
nizz, Till out the purple sprang. 

C. Combinations and collocations 
I Of the adjective. 

L General combinations a Parasynthetic, as 
purple-berried (having puiple benies), ~iyed^ 
•jdeed^ -fleweredj -heetded, -kuedy -leceoedy -nosedy 

^robedy -skirtedy -spikedy -latledy -Itppedy -topped^ 

oeinedy •^Destedy etc. adjs. freq. m specific names 
of animals and plants, e.g. pttrpk-bemed hapy 
purph-tatled parakeet. Hence such forms as 
purple-back, the pnrjde-backed humming bird 
1430 Lyog St Margot tie 25 lliis daysye with leves rede 
and white, Purpul-hewed 'vj^CeiUsly's l^ai Hut Carol 
I 61 The Furple-bemed Bay. 1759 Miller Card. Did, 
a V Leafy The Cockscomb, the purple leaved Amaranth 
Jhtd, s V. Ttfm^y The lound red or purple topped turnip 
X78X Latham Hist Birds 1 3x5 Purple-tailed Parrakeet 
x8aa EoriusAngl, II afo Purple spiked Milk Vetch. Ibid 
MS Purple eyetf Succory Hawk Weed, X84X Lever C 
C^Maltey Uxxviii, A large purple-faced old major. 1841 
Bryant Walk at Sunset wks 44 Purple-skii ted clouds 
curtain the crimson air x868 M Collins Sweet Anne Page 
I 241 The goldeii-fruited and purple berried leafage 1887 
R. B Sharpe Goulds TrocAtltde SuppI PI 38 Zodalia 
Orioni, Quito Purpleback, 

b. Qualifying the names of other colours, as 
purple-blacky -hlitey ’■hrowtiy -cnnisQUy ••greeny -me, 
-yellow adjs. , also as sbs. See also Pi 7 eple-bed 

1587 Mirr Mag y Induct, xi, At length appeared Clad m 
purple blacke Sweete Somnus x6ox Holland Pliny I 91 
Shell fishes that yeeld the purple ctimson colour X835-6 
Todds Cycl Amt 1 . 533/1 A layer of a dark purple-brown 
pigment i88a Garden 22 J uly 65/2 Varying m colour from 
a deep puiple rose to a delicate rose-pink. Ibid, 2 Sept, 
207/3 Agaricos violaceus,a splendid pui ple-yellow, growing 
among dead leaves, 1897 Ailbuit*s Syst, Med IV. 529 The 
surface of the spleen is often found to be of a black or 
purple-gieen colour. 

c. Adverbial, as purple-heamtngy -deevomngy 
-dyeingy -glowingy -statmngy -streammg adjs 

» 59 S Daniel Ota War n, cxxii, Rmeis dide With 
purple streaming wounds of her owne rage. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl, Supp s. V. Trumpet shelly The purple dying liquor of 
the buccinum, xy6o Fawices tr Anacreon, Odes Ixiv 4 
Safdy shroud Me in a purple beaming Cloud x8oa Binglry 
^ 4^5 The purple-staining whelk 
X898 Month Nov 458 The purple glowing heathei 
2 . Special colIocatiQna . purple ebamber; see 
PoRPHVBOGENrrB, and cf. B, 2d; purple-coat, a 
person dressed in a purple coat ; cf. Rbd-coat ; so 
purple-coated fl. , purple copper (ore) Mtn.y 
a native sulphide of copper and non; s= Enu- 
BESOiTE j purple fly, a kind of anglers* artificial fly; 
purple-mau, an Irish party name for one who has 
reached a certain degree or rank in the ‘Orange’ 
system; cf, Orangeman, so purple meeting; 
purple powder of Oassius , see B. i d ; purple 
auartz, the amethyst ; also, a local name for fluor- 
spar ; purple rash, an eruption of purple pustules. 
See also Pctbple peveb. 

x83x Scott Ci Robt lu, An imperial princess porphyro- 
gemta, or born m the sacred purple chamber itself Ibid xxi. 
You are a child of the purple chamber. X644 Vicars God in 
Mount 200 The Lord Brooke his *Purple-coats did most 
sing^ar good service all this fight 1906 Wesiw Gas 3 July 
1/3 The scarlet- or '^purple-coated seminarists pause for 


breath, 1796 Kirwan Elem Min, (ed. 2) II 374 ^Purple 
Copper Ore 1881 Raymond Gloss Mxfung, Coppe^ores,.. 
purple copper (variegated or peacock ore, bomite, sulphide of 
copper andiron) 1799 G Smith LaboraUtty II. 311"^ Purpl^ 
fly Dubbing, of puiple wool, and a little bear's hair mixed 
[etc.] 1830-3 W. Carleton 1 raits ^ Star Irish Peasantry 
Sen It. (1843) I 199, 1 am a true blue, sii,— a *purple man 
1836 Fraser's Mag XI II 393 Ihe very names of ' Orange- 
man * and ‘ Purpleman * are beneath the real elevation of 
their high and noble cause 1906 Daily News 10 Feb 8/2 
Injuries inflicted on the roadside after a * ♦purple ' meeting 
in the Bush Side Orange Hall. 18*3 Vox: Diet Ckem 
402/2 A plate of tin, immersed in a solution of gold, 
affords a puiple powder, called the ♦purple powder of 
Cassius, which is used to paint in enamel 1836 Brands 
Man Chem 1028 uoUy "^Purple quartz or amethyst, is 
tinged with a little iron and manganese x8g6 Cosmo. 
pohtan XX 450 The fluor-spar is locally known as ‘puiple 
quartz’. x8i8-ao E Thompson Culled s Nosol, Method 
(ed. 3) 326 Purpura , ♦Purple, or Scorbutic Rash 

b. In names of species or vaueties of animals 
characterized by a purple or purplish colouring, 
as purple grackUy neroUy kaleegBy mariiny sand- 
piper y sea-anemone y nrehifty etc j purple-bird, pur- 
ple coot, the puiple gallmule of Europe . see PoB- 
PHYBIO ; purpIe-buUfinoh. « puiple-finch ; pur- 
ple orow, one of several species of small glossy E. 
Indian crows, as C.iirr«i,andC violacea 

{jOent, Diet ) ; purple-egg, a purple sea-urchin, as 
Arhaczappictulata) purple-emperor, a butterfly; 
see Empebob 4 ; purple-finch, a common Ameii- 
can bird, FringtUa purpurea , see Finch i b , 
purple galhnule, (g) the ’\ya^Porphypo cstrttleus 
(PoBPHVRio) ; {F) of N. Amer., lonornis mai fimca\ 
purple-shell, {a) = B. 3 ; {p) an ocean snail of the 
genus lanthinay purple water-hen, a water-hen 
of the gtiiw& Potphyrio y purple whelk « B. 3. 

177S ♦Purple Emperor [see Empfror sb. 4], 18x0 Ceabbe 
Borough viu. 78 Above the sovereign oak a sovereign skims, 
The purple Emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs. 1754 
Caies^'s Nat. Jiist. Carol X 41 The ♦Purple Finch 1782 
Latham Hist. Bttds II. 462 ♦Purple Grakle x886 Pall 
Mall G 28 Apr* 11/2 Ouoles, crows, blackbirds, purple- 
grackles, redwing blackbiids, bobolinks, and terns make 
very pietty ornaments xSw Gould Birds Eur IV. PI. 
274 The food of the Purple *Heron consists of fish, frogs, 
mice, and insects, 2883 Newton m Encycl Brit. xV. 
381/2 The ♦Purple Martin of America, Hirimdo or Prague 
pnipurea, being such a favourite bird in Canada and in 
the Unjt^ States 1837 Gould Birds Eur IV. PI, 334 
The Purple ♦Sandpiper, 1884 Standard Nat, Hist. I 323 
lantJnna, '♦purple shell, with the float supporting the eggs 
x8S3 P H. Goss® Mar Zool i 61 The ♦Purple Urchm 
{Lichtnusl lividus) excavates hollows for itself in limestone 
rock, in which it resides. 1893 Newion Diet. Birds 591 
The genus Porphyria, including the bird so named by 
classical writers, and perhaps a dozen other species often 
called Sultanas and ♦Purple Water-hens. 1681 Grew 
Musseum z. vi. 1. 129 The ♦Purple Wilk with long plated 
Spikes, 

o. As a distinguishing prefix in names of species 
or varieties of plants having pin pie flowers, leaves, 
etc , as purple amaranthy beechy broomrapey camo- 
mihy cone-fowevy coio-wheatygr‘0fnwell,gfoundsely 
loosestrife, medicky melic, muUnny lagworty spurgCy 
wtllowy etc.; f purple apple, the genus Anonay 
purple bottle, a moss, Splachnwn ampullaceuniy 
from the 1 eddish pilcher-shaped apophysis ; purple 
grass, (a) a gaiden vanety ol Trifohumrepeiw. see 
quol. 1640; {b) MedicagomaculaiayXcltsat-cioyeT or 
Spotted Clover (Deering Catalog. Stirphm 1738) ; 
purple -heart (-tree), of Guiana, Copaifera brac- 
ieata or C. puhijlora , of Trimdad, Peltogyne fam- 
culata\ of the VV. Indies, Copaifera qffictnahs, 
yieldmg copaiba balsam (JVeas, Pot, 1 866) ; 
purple lily, (a) == Mabtagon , (p) an Australian 
genus {Pateisomcf) of flag-like plants, bearing 
showy blue or purple flowers ; native lily (Miller) j 
purple-tasaels « purse-iassels (Pubsb sb, 1 1) ; 
purple- velvet flower, Love-lies-bleeding {Antar- 
anthus caudatus)\ ^ puiple-hearty 

the timber of this ; purple-wort, one of various 
plants of which the flowers, leaves, or steins are 
purple, as, a dark-leaved variety of THfohum 
repens \ dSsOyComarumpalustre] purple wreath, 
a tropical Amendaa twining shrub {Pelrsea voln- 
bihs) bearing violet flowers {Treas. Bot,') 

Iff ■^PP » "’Furple apphtAnnona, 1866 Treas. 
Bot 48^2 Ornamental varieties of the common Beech, as 
. Purple Beech, with purple leaves. 1796 Withering 
(®d, 3) III. 792 S\plachnum\ ampullaceum 
♦Purple Bottle mow Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1112 

The ♦purple grasse spreadeth on the ground, the leaves 
m some three m others foure or five on a stalke, 
of a sad greene colour, with a shadow of daike purple cast 
over them 1796 Stedman Surinam II 17 The -^urple- 
heait-tree grows sometimes to the heightof tourscoiefcet.,; 
the wood IS of a beautiful purple colour. Lindlcy 
Kingd (1846) 550 The Purple Heart, a Guiana timber 
tree of great toughness, whose timber is found invaluable 
tor resisting the shock of artillery discharges 1378 Lytb 
^doens n xlui. 201 The small ♦purple Lillie Ibid 202 
Ih® purple Lillie .. Some call the greatest kinde 
Martagou. 1629 Parkinson Paradlsus 118 Called .the 
purple faire haired lacinth and of dmers Gentlewomen, 
Jpurple tassels 1378 Lytb Dodoens it xviii. 168 Called m 
English floureGentiU. ♦Purple veluet floure, 1840 Parkin- 
son Theair.Bot, Index 1743 ♦Purple wort or Purple grasse 


PtTBPLE-I^SH. 

17.6 Ainsworth Lai Diet. i. s.v. Pm^le, Purple woit, 
7'r folium putpureum 
n. Of the substantive. 

3. General combinaUons • objective or obj. geni- 
tive, as purple-dyer, -seller, -wearer, turpl^pro- 
dttcingy a.d}. ; instrumental, as purple-cladj -dusted, 
-dyed, -edged, -lined, -stained, -tinged, etc. adjs. , 
locative, as pw pie-horn adj ; f purple-fhther, a 
cardinal : cf B. 2 c , purple gland, tlie gland 
in some gastropods which yields the purple dye 
2831 Scott CU Robt xxxiv. The hero of many a victory, 
achmved, says the *purple-boin [Anna ComnenaJ, in.. her 
history, sometimes by his ai ms and sometimes Iw his prudence 
1630 G Daniel EccIhs, xxmiI. 45 Heare m«, 0 you purple- 
Clad Magistiates, You civill Rulers xBjo Moimh Eai thly 
Far III IV 383 The ♦purple dusted butterfly 2481 Peitji 
Citazzds Cw Conv iii, (1586) lasb, Not peiceiuing her 
owne *purple died face, 2904 W. M. Ramsay Lett to Seven 
Ch XXIX 421 The Jews weie organised iii tiade-guilds, 
the ♦purple-di ers, the carpet makers, and peihaps others 
1875 PosTE Gains 1 com (ed. 2) 90 ihe “purple edged prae- 
texta was generally laid aside by boys along with the bulla 
aurea on the first Liberaha, after the completion of their 
fouiteenth year 2623 BrathWait Strappado (1878) 47 A 
purple sin . . Since ♦purple-fathers oft-times go y nto it. 1888 
Rollcston & Jackson Anim. Lfe 483 ♦/v/?//tf gland 
ss hypobranchial gland of Purjpura 1829 Keats Laima n. 
32 The "purple lined palace 01 sweet sin 1349 Covkrdahs., 
etc Erasm, Par.Phtl Argl. AAaj, In this citie was also 
Lydia the ♦purpleseller 1829 Ki-ats Odo Nightingale 
11, With, ♦purple-stained mouth 1786 Pope Odyss xix. 
27s A mantle ♦purple-tmg’d, and radiant vest. 2880 1 
Hodgkin Italy 4 Inv in v. II. 4®^ courtiers still 
contended for ibe smile of * the ♦Purple-wemer'. 

Purple (piJ'jp’l), V, [f. Purple a.] 

1 , tians. To make purple; to colour, stain, 
tinge, or dye with purple. Also^^. 

2432-30 tr. Htgdm (Rolls) I 41 In so inoche that y schalle 
piirpulle the mariantes [nia? glues pui pui aba] nye ihe liedei 
ofjiegestes wilhadowble ordieof yeres, exoao Z Boyd 
Ztods Flowers (1855) 13B Blood did puiple ov'r the grasse, 
1667 Milton P L vii 30 Yet not alone, while thou visit'st 
my slumbers Nightly, 01 when Morn Purples the East 2783 
JusTAMOND tr Rayual's Nisi. Indies I 39s Was it then 10 
be reserved for this ignominy, that wc purpled the seas with 
our blood? 1832 J. Wilson Vmnme vi. s The heather 
bloom, pui pies The Moors and Mountains. 

2 . intr. To become purple. 

1646, etc. [see Purpling ppl al\, s8t6 Bvrok Siege Cor 1, 
The landmark to llic double tide Ihat purpling tolls on 
either side 1883 Miss Braddon Wyllaid^s ll'eiidv, The 
heather was puiplmg on the hills. 2893 K. H. BARkiK 
Wand. Southern Waters 87 It pui pled and died awaj in 
grayness and mournful shadow* 

Hence !Pu*rpllng vbl, sb. 

x86o Farrar Orig Lat^, 2R5 Tlie deep purpling of an 
agitated sea. 

Fu'rple-cotloured, a, [f. Purple sb, -h 
Coloured, or parasyiith, {.purple colour 4 -fd-.] 
Of the colour of, or coloured with, purple. 

1567 Maplbt Gr, F'oiest ib. It is Princes among those 
Gemes that be Purple coluurea x^ Shaks / en. 4 Ad 
I The sunne with purple-colourd lace. Had tane his last 
leaue of the weeping moriie x8oo jH[>rschel in Phil 
Trans XC. 526 The purple-coloured glass stops 993 mys of 
light. X838 T. Thomson Chem. Oig. Bodies 466 At the 
bottom * we find a purple-colourcd resin. 

Fnrpled (p^up’ld),///. a. Also 5 perpulid. 
[f. Purple a., sb , and v. + -ed ; cf. L. purpuratus^ 
Coloured, stained, tuiged, or dyed purple ; hence, 
blood-stained, dyed with blood; clothed in purple 
Also Jig, 

c 1400 Apol. Loll , 44 Not. .to be gilthridils, pe>ntid sadels, 
ne siluern spons, nor perpu lid aray, 2562 D als tr. Bulhnger 
on Apoc, (2573) ^84 A Princely benate of proude purpled 
Cardinal^ x^5 bHAXs. John 11. 1. 322 All with purpled 
hands, Dide in the dying slaughter of their foes. xfsA-iL 
Pope Lock lu 2 Not with more glories in th* etherial 
plain, Sun first rises o’er the purpled main. 2804 J. 


23X A cluster of bold pui pled peiu^ 
tPu’]:ple fe'ver. Obs. An old name for 
PuRPUBA ; but also applied vaguely to other fevers 
attended with purplish cutaneous eruptions* 
s 8*6 Sylva 804 The Lesser Infections, of the 

small Pocks, Purple Feavers, Agues, in the summer Pre- 
cedent, and hovering all winter, do portend a great Pestil- 
ence in the summer following x 666 Land, Gan. No. 61/2 
We are m .neat fear of the Plague, several persons being 
lately dead of a very malignant PurpIe*heavor, X7a8-4X 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Purple, The purple fever Is a kind of 
pla^e, or a inaUgnant fever discovenng itself In eruptions 
on the skin like the bites of bugs or fleoA or like grains of 
millet, or the small-pox; whence it is sometimes al^ cMled 
^e spotted and miliary fever. Ibid. s. v. Fever, Eruptive 
Fevers are. attended with cutaneous eruptions. Sueftare 
those of the small-pox, meazles, the peteebiaL the purple or 
miliary fever. 3800 BiLUNCS Nat. 
Med Diet., Purple fever, cerebro-spin^ lever. 

Pn'Xple-fisll. Now rare, [L Pobple j^ + 
Fish r?.l] A mollusc that yidds a purple dye ; 
- PUBPLE sb, 3. 

^*tuna, a trumpet,..® purple 
wttirTa:. i6ox Chbstbr JUvds 
Ixxxii, Furple-fiih, whose liquor vniatly, A violet 


iuw ixxiui, Purple-fish, whose liquor vsuatiy, A violet 

^ »«86 W.^ut Pmpura Ang. 
(X689) I The Pu^le-FisK which I iomd, «oa the Coasts 

of Someraet-^i^ and the shores ef South-Wales opposite 
to It. xem W. 1. 454 note, The mor^a 

apeaes of shdlfidb, called also the puirp|e>fis{L 



pimposB, 
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Fu'rplely, ado. f irreg. f. Poupli! a. + -w 2,] 
In a pmple manner, with purple. So Vu'xpleneas, 
the quality or condition of being purple. 

1825 Bbddocs 'X'oyrtwiond i< i, The young lord • • Like a 
young dragon on Hesperian benies PurpTely fed, who 
dashes through the air 1906 VVesim, Coe, so Apr. 2/1 
Standing on an unsubstantial purpleness of the unwavering 
furrows, were a host of monoliths. 

PUTple-re'd. a. adj» Red inclining to or 
tinged with purple, b. sb. A purple-red colour, 
*578 Lyie Dodoetts ii, Ixiv. 230 Wilde iVnie. The floures 
. .most commonly of a purple red colour. 1624 Gatakpr 
Tmnm&st, 6? The people are all died purplered in it with 
Christs blood. 1832 G R Porter Poycelatn 4- Gl 271 
Imparting to glass almost exquisite purple-red colour 
^sembling the luby 1879 Rood Chromaitcs xiv 2*4 
Every kind of pure red, from purple-red to orange-red. 
Fu*Vplmgf, ppL a. Chiefly poetic, [f. Pubple 
+ -INO 2.] Bccomine purple. 

Crasiiaw Carmen. Deo Nostro 29 Th' Babe's bright 
lace, the purpling Bud And Rosy dawn of the right Royal! 
blood. *652 — Mary Magd, WJcL (1904) 261 The maiden 
gemme By the purpling vine put on *786 Burns To Mount, 
Daisy 11, Upward^pringing, blythe, to greet The purpling 
east. i8ao Wordsw. Ode May Momingx, From the purpling 
cast depaits The star that led the dawn. 

Purplish (p^'jph/), a, [f, Porplb a. + -ish 1.] 

Somewiat purple ; tinged with purple. 

iSji* Tubner juer^ lu 54 Mint.. hath in y® top of the 
stalkes a purplishe flour. x6o8 Topseu. Seipents (1658) 665 
These Caterpillers are blackish-red, with spots or streaks 
going oyerthwart their sides, being half white, and half 
purpelish. x8oo tr, Loffran^^s Cfum, II, 137 If you put 
a piece of gold between two cards and expose it to a strong 
electric shock, you will obtain it in the state of a purplish 
oxide. x866 Century Mag^ XXXII. 274/1 The eggs are 
greenish blue, with faint brown or purplish inatkmgs. 
b, Qualifying adjs. and sbs. of colour, 

1766 CoinpL Farmer s v. Seroice-tree^ The branches, 
while young, have a purplish brown bark. z8a8 Sir W, T. 
Hooker y E Smiilis Eng Flora II 14 Seed purplish- 
lilack. ZA48 Chofitbers' iMorm People I. 368/z Amethyiit 
IS a pure rock-ciystal, of a purphsh-violed colour 1882 
Garden 27 May 3^/r Spikes of purplish green flowers. 
3Pllvply (piJ’^pli), «. [f* Pdrplb a, or sb +-T.] 
Cliaractcnzed by a puq:)le colour or tint ; purplish ; 
also in tomb, as pu^ly»brown^ ^gold^ 

1724 S f adieu's Fam, Diet, s, v. Mfay blossom.^ That Part 
which IS purply in the Flower .is good against the Squincy. 
1842 G Baiu mo in Proc Berm, Nat, Club II. x.4 He took 
Smells of the salmon with their .dark purply fins. 1895 
Chamb, ynU, XU. 774/1 'J’he warmth of the soft sienna 
browns, and the rich purity of the purply grays. 
FurpoiELt, -pout, variants of Pourpoint. 
Pnxpoxrt (pBupojt), sb. Also 5 purpurt. (See 
also Pbopoivu sb*^) [a. AF, » OF. purport 
(13th c. in Godef.) produce, contents, f . purporteri 
see next. Formerly stressed purpo*rt,'\ 

1 . That which is conveyed or exi^ressed, esp. by 
a formal document ; bearing, tenor, import, eilecL ; 
meaning, substance, sense. 

[1278 Falls of ParlL I, lo/r Solum Ic purport de lur 
tnarireh J 1455 Ib^ V. 306/2 Aflir the purportez and 
tenours of the same. 1466 m Archmologia (1887) L i. 51 
Our seydegi aunt andlettiespatentesaccordyng to theflecte 
ietiour and purport therof be and stond X493 Siat it 
Hen, Vlly c 54 § 2 Lettreb patentes.. [shall be] effectuell in 
the lawe aftir the tenures and purpurtis of the same 1596 
Spenser F , Q, v. ix. 26 High over his head There written 
was the purport of his sin. i6o» Shaks. Ham ii. 1 8a And 
withalookebo pitiousin purpott, As if he had been loosed 
out of hell ^03 Rowe Ji'air Pemi, ii 11 578 To tell thee 
then the pur^rt of my Thoughts. X79X Mrs. Radclyffb 
Rom, Forest vlii, She resolved to acquaint Madame La 
Motte with the purport of the late conversation, i88x 
JoWETT Thucyd i«xxu, I endeavoured, to give the genera] 
purport of what was actually said 

fb. Outward bearing. Obs, yarff-^^, 

1590 Spi'NSEK F g 111. 1. 52 For shee her sexe under that 
biraunge purport Did use to hide. 

2 . Thai wJiich ib intended lo be done or eflected 
by something, meaning, object, purpose, design, 
intention. Now rare, 

1^ Cromwele. Sp 4 Sept, (m CarlyleX What was the 
purport of It but to make the Tenant as liberal a fortune as 
the Landlord? 1731 Karc Orrbkv Remarks Smtfi (175a) 133 
Writings of that sort,., framed to serve particular views, 
fulfill the purport of their creation, and then pensh 1703 
&MEATON Edysioiie L § 127 The whole purport of the 
present leinaining season, was nothing more than cutting 
the rock to a shape, for the reception of any structure what- 
ever, X863 Maav Howitt F. BrtmePs Greece II xiv 
95 The purport of our steamer's visit to these shores is to 
promote exchange of commodities and commerce. 

Fnrport (pz?ip 5 «’Jtt, piiupojt), v Also 6 pour-, 
[a. kF,^ 0 ^,pur-^porporter{cii(iO m Godef.), 
WJtx pourporter to embody, extend :-late pop L 
^prffportdre to carry or bear forth; cf. med.L.^^^- 
portdre (prm-ipor’‘) to extend (12 th c. in Du Cange). 
OF, bad also the variant proporUr^ whence the 
Sc. form Pbopobt, q.vj 

L tram, Tohave as its purport, bearing, or tenor; 
to convey to the mmd j to bear as its meaning ; 
to express, set forth, slate ; to mean, imply. 

[1300 Lib, Custnnu 1 , 124, 28 Ed. I, Solom ceo qe lour 
lihartxe roiide le purporte.] „ , 

2528 Gardiner in Pocoefc Rec, Ref, 1 . xliv. 84 Like w our 
Utters sent from Lyones ,did purport 1533 Moke DebelL 
Salem Wk^ gssA This comunccion, if, purporteth lUway a 
dottte. ?xji8*T.PREBioHCa>«ib'^«mHa2| DodsleyiV.xn 


Your gracee message came to me, Your will purporting 
forth. Ancaster MSS (Hist MSS Comm 1907} 458 
lA silver cup] purporting a woman can ying a bucket on her 
head 1693 Mem Cni Teckely iii 2 The Declaration also 
purported, That from the isth of February, those Male- 
contents should find the Emperor's Commissioners at 
Presbourg. 1780 D. Brodiiead m Sparks Corr Amer 
(1853) III i»o, I inclobe copies of lettas. purporting 
some of the above facts. x8s8 Masson MiUon (1859) I. 5 
It purports that some one from Oxfordshire .applied to the 
College of Aims to have his title recognised, 
b. Followed by tnf (of a picture, statue, docu- 
ment, book, or the like ; rarely of a person) . To 
profess or claim by its tenor. (Said without pro- 
nouncing as lo the truth or validity of the claim.) 

1790 'Pklvh Horse Paul 1. 10 This epistle purports to be 
wntten after St Paul had been at Corinth. x8o8 Cole- 
brooke Vedas in Astai Res VIII 377 A transcript of 
what purported to be a complete copy of the Vddas. 1849 
Macaulay Hist Eng, il I. 232 The Declaration which 
purported to give them entire freedom of conscience 1879 
Tourccb FoeVs Err, xxxiii 220 A letter purporting to 
have been written by you 2884 J. Figures of Past 

3S9 J^ck Downing, .who purported to accompany the presi- 
dential party and to chronicle its doings. 

2 To mean, intend, purpose, rare, 

1803 SooTHiiY Lei, to Coleridge 3 Aug , After all, this is 
really nearer the actual design of what I purport by a hbl 10- 
theca than yours would be 18x4 — Roderick x. 348 That 
even in the extremity of guilt No guilt he purported. 18x7 
Hazutf Char, Shaks, (1838) 107 Where he alteis the letteis 
M'hich Rosencrantz and Guildenstein aie taking with them 
purporting his death, 1872 Robinson Bridge of Glass 
II, u. IV 47 what Matthew pin ports doing, I don’t know. 
Hence Purported^/, a,, professed, alleged. 

1894 F. B Shawb in Daily News 19 June 6/2 Your refers 
will now be able to form an opinion as to the authenticity 
of this puiported discovery. 

Ptirportless (piJuportles), a. [See -less,] 
Having no purport; meaningless, objectless. 

x8i6 Southey Poefs Pi^, Waterloo ii xx, The central 
stoi ms which shake Lh e solid earth, . , Are not more vague and 
puipoitless and blind. Than is the course of things among 
mankind 1 1865 W. G. Palgrave Atabza I, i 24 A fourth 
asks puiportlebs or impertinent questions. 

Purpose (pi?xp9s), sb. Forms; 3-6 porpos, 

f 4 perpos, 6 poxpose, -puse) ; 4-6 pourpos, 
4-5 pourpoos, 5-7 -pose, 6 -poose) , 4-7 pnr- 
pos, (4-5 Sc, -poss, 5 -poos, -pas, -passe, 6 -post, 
Sc, -pois, -e, -pos), (4-5) 6- pnxpose, [a, AF. »= 
Of. porpos j purpSy pourpos (i2tii c. 111 Godef) 
(later propos^ after L. prdpositum), f. porposer to 
Purpose. With the forms in -e cf. OF por-j pur- 
pose w purpos in Godef. (See also Propose j^,)] 

I. Simple senses. 

1 . That which one sets before oneself as a thing 
lo be done 01 attained ; the object which one has 


in view. 

^ To answer or serve ends ftttpose^ to be of use or service 
in effecting one’s object, to do what one wants f To ^ut 
one beside hispu^set to disappoint or defeat him in his aim 
{fibs ), See also Cross-pi/kposd i. 

c lafgo S, Eng, Leg 1 362/8 And seide, ‘ mi poipos and mi 
wei is nou}>e to ende i-bioa3t 1 ' c 1300 Ejeec, Str S Fraser 
m Pol Sofigs (Camden) 214 Al here purpos y-come hit ys to 
naht e 1325 Coer de Lton 3367 Now frendes what is your 
perpos ? 13 Cursor M, 8402 (Gdtt ) N eyder i kepe to gabb 
ne glose, Bot say he sotli es my purpose 0 1384 Chaucer 
H, Fame 377 Wno-so to knowe hit hath purpos [vrr, pur- 
poos, purpose] Rede Virgile m Eneydos. X390 Gower Conf, 
III. 184 That he his pourpo&mybteatteigne c 1450 Merlin 
ill. 46, 1 warned hyra of Aungiers purpos. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixvi. 27 Furpois dois change as wynd or rane 1513 
Moore Rich, HI 7 Oftnei for ambition and to serve his 
purpose. 1526 Tindalc Mark vi 26 For their sakes which 
sate att supper sdso he wolde not put her besyde her puipost. 
1596 Shaks Merck V r.iii 99 The dwell can cite Scripture 
for his purpose. X782 Miss Rurni y Ceciltav, 11, It would be 
answering no purpose, 1842 Tennyson Lochsley Hall 137 
Yet 1 doubt not thro* the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
X857 Maurice Efi, i>i, yohi 1 2 Either will serve our purpose. 

t b. with vb. of motion implied (cf. Purpose 
V, 4) O hs, 

X40X J Hanard in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser 11. 1 , 1^ Oweyn 
was in porpos to Kedewelly. so Oweyn changed is purpos 
and rooe to xens the Baron. 1590 Shaks. Midi, N, iv 1. 166 
My Lord, faire Helen told me of their stealth, Of this their 
purpose hither. 15^ — 1 Hen, IV, l 1 102 A while we 
mubC neglect Our holy purpose to lerusalem. 

2 . Without a or pi. The action or fact of in- 
tending or meaning to do something ; intention, 
resolunon, determination. 

<1x3x5 Shorbham i 2040 pay hy nolde by goud purpos Ine 
hareflesche wercbe, c 1400 Destr Troy 2655 Persiueraunse 
of purpos may quit you to lure, Your land^ lo lose, & 
langur for euer, 1526 Tindale Acts xi. 23 He.. exhorted 
them all, thatt with purpose off hertt they wolde continu- 
ally cleave vnto the loide. 1604 Shaks Oih iv. « 219 If 
thou hast purpose. Courage, and Valour 160$ — Miicb, 
II, u s® Innrme of puroose* Giue me the Daggers ^ 1742 
Young Nt Th ii 89 If nothing more than purpose in thy 
power; Thy purpose firm js equal to the deed, 1858 
Froude Hist, Eng III xiii. 183 Honesty of purMse is no 
security for soundness of undei standing. X907 J. R. Ilung- 
woRfH Doeir Trinity i to No such thing as blind or 
unconsaous purpose is conceivable. 

t b. To take purpose : to determine, resolve. Sc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce i 143 He left purpos that he had 
tane. 1559-66 Hist, Est, Seotl, m JVoarow Soc, Misc 
(1844) 78 auddenly shee tookc purpose to pass to the Castle. 
<tx572KNOx^trf -fftf/Wks. 1846I 230 Thei took purpose 
to devid tbame selfis. and to go in sindrie partes. 


3 , The object for which anything is done or 
made, or for which it exists ; the result or effect 
intended or sought ; end, aim 
X390 GovfZRCoftf, II. 100 Tothispouijpos and to this ende 
This king IS ledy for to wende 1523 Lo Ecrners Frotss, 
I cxcv 231 So he taryed on that purpose tyll the ryuer of 
Marne was lowe. X563 WiNirr Four Scoir Thre Quest 
(S T.SJ I 71 marg,Wthens tractalii> for this porpose 
x6ri Binixi Matt xxvi 8 To what purpose is this waste? 
a 1680 Butler Rem (1759) I 3 This was the Purpose of 
theur meeting 1764 Burn Poor Laws 197 That the laws 
for relieving then distresses . have not answered theii 
purposes. s8i8 Cruise Digest (ed a) IV 334 In all feoff- 
ments and grants the word heirs is absolute'ly necessary for 
that purpose, and cannot be supplied by any other word 
wbatevei. 1879 Lubbock Sci, Led 11, 52 Are these diffei* 
ences merely casual and accidental or have they a meaning 
and a purpose? 1900 F. H Evol, Eng, Novel 

v. iM T he novel of purpose. [Cf. J>*^se,naml in 14.] 
f 4 . That which one propounds; a proposition, 
question, or argument, a riddle; pi,, a game 
consisting of questions and answers (cf. CRoas- 
purpose 2, Ciioss-QUESTioir sb c). Obs 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xlviii [xlix] 4 Y shal open in he 
sauter myn purpose [apenam proposittomm tteeaml, 1362 
Langl P, pi a IX. IIS, i • ptitte forh sum purpos to 
pieuen his wittes. 1548 Comp}, Scot, Frol 13 It is the 
i nature of ane man that hes ane ripe ingyne, that euerye 
puipos ande questione is fanuhar tyl hyiii x5s6 T. Honv 
I tt Lasitghonds Comtyer i. (1561) A ivb, Manye tynies 
j they fell into pounxises, as we nowc a dayes tei me them. 
1590 Spenscr F, 0 III X 8 Oft purposes oft riddles, he 
devys^ And thousands like With which he fed her fancy, 
x6xx COTGR., Opinion Opinion also, the piettie game 
which we call Purp(x>es. 

t b. Discourse, conversation : ^'V,propos Ohs, 
a 1572 Knox Hist Ref Wks 1846 I 137 He called for 
Johne Knox,- with, whorae he began to enter in purpose, 
‘that he weiyed of the world ‘ for he perceaved that men 
begane to weary of God 1587 Greene Tntam 11 Wks, 
(Grosai t) III 128 He thought it veiy fit to passe away the 
moining With such pi ofitable pin poses. 1599 Shaks Muck 
Ado in. i, 12 There will she hide her, To listen our puipose 
5 . That which forms or ought to form the subject 
of discourse ; the matter in hand ; the point at 
issue. Now only in phr to the purpose (formerly 
't^to purpose), see 12 a; from the purpose, away 
from the point {ptrchl), 

<?X386 Chaucer Man of Lavls T, 72 But now to purpos 
lat vs turne agayn c 1450 Holland Hmolai 39 Tharfor in 
haist will 1 hens To ihepurposs. 1585 T Washington tr 
Ntcholay's Voy 111 x 90 It shall not be impertinent nor out 
of iny puipose, if I do ^ak of the kitcmin of the great 
Turke 1597 Morlfy Introd Mas 78 To lalke of these 
proportions is in this place out of purpose. 1603 Shaks. 
MeasforM ii. 1 120 Come you are a tedious Toole* to 
the purpose 1653 H Cogan tr, Pinto's Trav xxiv. 93 
He answered him so far from the puipose like a man 
that had lost his judgment. x666 Pepvs Diary 3 Oct,, 
J. Minnes said two or three words from the purpose, but 
to do hurt X703 Moxon Mech Exerc 32 For that 1 did 
not mention it there, 1 thought fit (since the Purpose 
lequircdit) to do it here. X706 Phillips (ed. 6), Purpose, 
subject Matter of Discourses x868 [see iz a] 

1 6 Import, effect, meaning (of words) ; = Pur- 
port sb, 1 ; in phrase to this^ that, etc purpose, 
x6o6 Smaks Ir, Sf Cr i iii 264 He bad me take a 
Trumpet, And to this purpose speake. x6xx Bible Judith 
Mil 3 She spake to Bagoas according to the same purpose 
[1893 J? V, words] 1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull l iv, 
There were several old contracts lo that purpose 1716 
Swift Gullwer xii iv, With other common topics to the same 
purpose 1789 Belskam Ess 1 5 The advocates for philo- 
sophical liberty, reply to the following purpose —‘As all 
mankind ’ [etc.]. 

II. Phrases with prepositions, 

7 A purpose, a-purpose (o* purpose), = m 
purpose, ofptirpose, (See A prep^^ a.) Now<^m^/. 

1530 A Baynion in Palsgr Introd. ii He hath willyngly 
ancTa purpose .. taken the greattar paynes vpon him 
1648 Gage West Ind, 24 Which had been brought a pur- 
pose from Mexico. 1694 R L’Estrangb Fables cccclvii 
(ed, 6) 496, I came j^esterday a-purpose to tell you the 
Story. 1876 Mrs. G. L. Banks Manch Man xiv, *An 
accident done a purpose,’ chimed in Mrs, Clowes 
1 8 . For the purpose : for instance, for example. 

/XX704 R L’EstranceCJ }, *Ti 8 common for double-dealers 
to be taken m then own snares, as, for the purpose, in the 
matter of power. 

9 . In purpose, a. To ho tn pwpose t to be 
minded or disposed, to intend {to do something). 
AJso occas. to have m purpose, arch 
1340 Ayenh, 115 He is ine wylle and ine porpos uor to 
uorycuene,.yef me him misde]?. c 1440 Alpnabet if Tales 
262 How he was in purpos to destroy bys realm. 15x7 
Torkington Pzlgr, (1884) 47 The Sawdon was in porpuse 
to a removyd those pyllets. a 1626 Bacon New A tl, (1627) 

3 We were sometimes w purpose to turn back 1630 Earl 
Manch. in Buccieuck MSS (Hist MSS Comra.) 1 . 27X We 
are in purpose to have a commission to send Councillors 
and Judges. 1856 J H, Newman Universtties 11, 

1 have It in purpose to commit to paper various thoughts 
ofmy owii; seasonable, as I conceive. 

t D. With the design, in order {po do something) ; 
s=* on purpose, ii b Ohs, 

<71400 Destr Troy 2643 If Parys past into Grese, In 
purpas to pray or profet to g®te, 1573 L. Lloyd Marrow 
of Hist (1653) 2x3 Certain Souldiers came.. in purpose to 
kill his master. 

10 Of purpose, a. (Also ^ioui of purpose 
(obs.), of {a) set purpose ) Purposely, designedly , 

=5 on purpose, 11 a. Now rare or arch, 

X432 Rolls ofParlt, IV. 417 As wele with wynde dryven, 
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PTJBPOSE. 


1638 


nJUPOSEPTONESS. 


as of ptirpos 
t Exj^ X 


to come,, to the saide Havenes. 2^1 Tin< 


HALE E^ 1 *fehn 11, i (1573) 393 Whosocuer sinneth of 
purpose after Uie knowledge of ' ' ' — 

dme's Comm 24 


r truth. 1360 Daijs tr. 5/«- 
. . he was thought to be done of a 
set porpose 1600 Holland Ltvy x xxvt 371 A thousand 
horsemen of Capua, chosen out of purpose for that warre, 
z5ti Biblb Eitm JL 36 Let iall also some of the handfuls 
of purpose for her 274* Monro Anat, (ed 3) Pref s, I , 
of Purpose omitted many. 2893 Twtes aa Apr (Leader), 
Ihe whole of the arrangements have been wrapped up, 
evidently of set puroose, m a cloud of ambiguities 
f b. With znf,oxthat « onpurpcse, ii b. Obs* 

OovERDALE X SoNt, xvjjj Saul geueth him 

his doughter of purpose, that the Philistynes mighte do' 
stroyc him. tsfi9 Pottenham Poesie iii, xxiv. (Arb.) 
30Z In gaming xvith a Fiinoe it is decent to let him 
sometimes wm of purpose, to keepe him pleasant 2670 
Baxter Cure Ch ^Dw 167 Ihe Scripture is witten in such 
Words as men use, of purpose that they may understand it. 

11 . Oix purpose, a. (Also \on set purpose,) 
By design, as opposed to chance or accident ; pur- 
posely, designedly, intentionally. 

XS90 Shak& Com, Err, w. ui gs Belike Ms wife.. On 
purpose shut the doores against his way 1690 W.Walker 
Idwtuti Angie-Laf, PrdT 4 While one is looked for on 
set purpose many more will he gamed hy-tbe-by, 1833 
Ht. Martinbau lllmtr PoL Econ , Cmttamon d PoarE 
1. 13 They had come out early on purpose. x8W Bidfr 
Haggard Col Quariich^yxx''3,ehs& Deenaccideutallyshot.' 

* by ? ' ‘ Mrs, Quest.' * Then she did it on purpose ' 

D, With titf, or that , With the express purpose 
mentioned; in otdstfo do something; with the 
particular design or aim that. Also with jor^ f • 
Expressly for. So f purpose, 

*599 Shaks Mitch Ado 11, ui 42 How still the enemngis, 
As l^ht on mroose to grace harmonic. 2635 R. Bol- 
ton Com/ Affi, Consc v 133 Upon purpose, that he may 
more solemly vow, and resolve, xfifa Milton Areap (Arb ) 
33 Tieasord up on purpose to a life beyond life i/qa 
Addison Dial Wks. 1736 III, j6i When there is 

a society pensioned and set apart on purpose for the design- 
me of them, 012723 Ellwood Auicbtos’ (2714) 266 [He] 
had mrust himself among out Friends, on purpose to he 
sent to Prison with them 2877 Spurgeon Scrm, XXllL 
»5*i I may he placed where I am, on purpose that I may 
render essential help to the cause of God 

12 . To (the) purpove, a. With relevancy to 
the subject or point at Issue; {to be) to the purpose^ 
(to be) pertinent, apposite, to the point (See also 5 ) 

2384 Chaucer h G W, 054 Of his auentourys 

Tis Jiat to purpos for to speke of heyre e 1386 — CMs 
T, S*7 He no woid wol to that purposs seye. 2535 Ccwer- 
DALE Joe xxuv. ^ As for lob he hath nether spoken to the 
puippse ner wys^y Fleming Hohmhedlll, 
*949/ 1 She , receiued him. with mame apt words and thank*;, 

^ puipose. 1719 De Foe Crifsoe (1B40) II, 

w 58 I » tell you a story to the purpose x868 Kcv 
PJum, Ess 261 The examples., quoted by JBopp, are at 
first sight more to the purpose. 

b. To one*s purpose , useful or serviceable for 
one s purpose or ends. 

fc 2386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T, 598 Whan it cam hym to purpos 
for to rute.1 2630 j?, ^ohnsatts Ktngi, (j Comma) A iijb, 

Tis to his purpose spmeumes to dehver you the situation of 
the Countrey he discourses upon. 1668-9 Pam Diary 
20 Mar , Looking over the books theie, . [I] did find several 
thiii^ to my purpose 27x6 Addison PreMdcr No. 42 
J7 Caesar sObservation upon our Fore fathers b very much 
to our present purpose 

c, To i^unio) purpse^ to the purpose, iogood^ 
^reat, some, anyf etc. pisrpse : so as to secure the 
result or effect desired, with (a certain) effect; 
m an effective manner, effectively, To httte or 
no purpose : with little or no effect or result 
in Vain, Also as adj, phr preJicatively, 

^ Wilson Rhet, (2580) 159 By an ordei we deuise, 


nothing to thys matter, whether yow save that slckeues is 
a gnefe, or tlmt in sickenes is gnefe ; for all cummeth to 
“ ^ Civb, I haue begonne 


we deuise, 

P Dads t? 

% opynion, a genetall counsel 
sjuldhe to little potpos. 2579-80 ^oRmPlufarch (1505) 127 
multitttde of ships that could stan^ 


m *894 Hooker Ecd 

A ® Although It serve you to purpose with ihe 
vulgar SOIL 2622 Skaks tVmi, T 1. 11, 106 
To better purpose. 

Her Why lo-you now, I haue spoke to th' purpose twice 
Th«e were 


^*»?^«'?Pj'dtogetl.er byOn^ i«*. Fullrs 
soii ^ 1-4“ perAance he may get 

’*^tit nothing to purpose xlry 
etc., Wks. 1776 II 562 He 
tosomepurpose. x6Bo Burnet 
wR ^ purpose I couid. 

*8 HfeLetter^^m^ be made 
he S *®*3 Scott I prithee 

00S& rfoT?fr AT . Some oue who can speak to pur- 

vii. 129, rused to insist on this but .to no Durtmse ^stt 

in order that; to the end 

that. 06 s rare-K 

LiCHEHELDtr Castmdudds Cong E,Ifu!,hyiu 
was done, to purpose, that uppon Sunday, they 
‘h® Sacrament.^ 

f e. 7 h conte^fall to purpose', to bnn;? 
or reduce to effect. To mne to one purpose, to 
nave the same effect, to come to the same ^in^, 
mSS To stand agayne thar feyis 

SSSf’ Amk to cum to purpos C1491 ChZi, 

Mdes Ckyld ^ I wyll shewe you ..remedies with some 
other maters, that lightly wyll falle to purpose isst R 
Robinson ti Mords Uicp\x vi (2895) ^205 It makeUi 


one purpose 2563 Sbdte XXTMSfliA ^^iVUi X imuc UGgUJIl 
this order or rule, first with the Pedeslale, (..Vitmmus 
beginneth first with the piUor,neueitheIes they come to one 
puireose in the parfection) 

13 . From the purpose : see 5. Out of, unto, 
upon purpose : see 10 a, 12 c, 11 b. 

m. 14 . attnb andCiw*^ Simple attnb ^adj., 
‘done, made, etc., with a purpose or object’, as 
purpQse^pisoie, -gmmey^ -work , obj. genitive, as 
purpse-dreaker, -chaffer, instrumental, os 
imse-directed adj,, fpuipoa© messenger, a mes- 
senger sent on purpose or express; purpose-novel, 
a novel written with a specific purpose, e.g. to 
defend or attack some doctmie, custom, or the like. 

2387-8 T UsK Test, Lme i, 111. (Skeat) L 124 Wo is me 
that so many let-games, and *pmpose-brekers ben maked 
wayters. 2595 Suaks u. 1. 567 With that same 

*purpo&e-changer, that slye diuel, Coimnoditie. 2899 G. 
Iyrrell in Mouth May 497 Not in obedience to any 
*pumose-directed law. 2900 Stoddard Evol, En^Plovel 
288 It IS not the^purpose-episodes in the novels of Dickens 
that are the strongest pages i860 Zuch Ladyssnede (1862) 
L 10 It was the abbot of Rivelsby who made a puipose 
journey to Westminster. 170a E Lloyd Ltf# inB Owen 
Caial MSS relaiiitg to Wales 506, 1 have been obliged 
to lend ^puipose messengers 60 or 70 miles for votes. xSco 
Malkin Gtt Bias ix. 11 (Rtldg ) 3x3 As Don Alphonsoh 
patent was made out, I sent it by a purpose messenger, 
2893 F M. Crawford in Forum (N Y.) XIV S94 The 
♦puipose-novel is an odious attempt to lecture people who 
hate lectures, to preach at people who prefer their own 
Chuich 2900 Stoddard Evol, Eng Novel 177 The direc- 
tion of the ♦purpose work of the hero. 
pTirpOSe (p»jp9s), V, Forms ; 4- purpose, 
also 4-5 purpos, 5 purpoos, perposfe, 5-6 
pourpoae, 6 porpose; pa t, 5 purpnst, 0 -pesfc. 
[a of. porposer^ purpo^eVi also later pourposer^ 
parallel forms 12th c. inHalz -Darm.) 

to Propose, with por-, pur-i pour- for L. pro-, 
Porpose is thus a doublet of Pboposb.] 

I. To put forth, propose, present, 
fl. tram. To put forward for consideration, 
discussion, or treatment ; to set forth, present to 
the mind of another; = Propose v, 2, Ohs, 

[2399 Britton ii xvil § 1 Issi qe les excepciounb al href 
abatre soitit purposes avaunt la excepciouu a la persone Ic 
pleyntif.J 138a Wycuf Detd xxx. 15 BiholU that to day 
I have purptoid m thi sijt lijf and good, and a^enward detli 
ana yuei. lotdi ^lalg xiv, 13 Purpos the problemei that 
we heien, 1413 Ptl^r Sowle (Caxton 1483) i. viu. To 
raaken his compt^t and puipoobhis abkynge 2531 Elyot 

Gov. irr, \jfix, Merely ’ 

question 1633 ” 
on the dung of 
are putpo&ed hy the gods 
'|*b, absoe* or mtr. To put foith remarks, 
questions, etc. ; to discourse, converse, talk. Also 
with it, Cf. pEopoaE V. 5. Obs, 

*59® SpcNsp F, Q 11, AH, 16 Whom overtaking, she in 
merry sort Them gan to bord, and purpose diversly 2508 
Marston 138 He that can purpose u m dainty 

o rr?' speake, 

ta To pul forward for acceptance; to offer, 

proffer, present ; « Propose 3 a, c. Obs, rare, 

“5/* 9!>7) Niciol 

riiembie wyth his upberers, purposed hym the ycre next 
alter Johan Northamptone Mair of the same Citee, 2563 
MAN Musculvs* Commmpl,aZf This univeisall communion 
ot the heayenlyg^e, whiche isporposed unto all [mortalibus 
ommous proposiial 

II To set before oneself tox accomplishment 

o. frans. To place befoie oneself as a thing to be 
done or attained ; to form a purpose of doing 
(something) , to design or resolve upon the per- 
formance of. Const chiefly iif, (formerly with 
also ftoand clause, vbl, sb,, and ordinary 
sb, Cf. Propose w. 2 c, 4 b. 

238a Wyclif Daft, I 8 Forsothe Danyel purposide in his 
heite, that he weie not defoulid of ihe^boide of the W. 
Gower Cot^ Prol. I, 5 Thus I .Purpose foito w^fe 
Chaucer Asirolahe Prdl i, I purpose to 
t^c the a ostein nwnbre of conclusioun& e lioa Vestr. 
e^o PDrpost hom skathe, 

^F;*«<Wflix 39 Off Kyrkcubre he purpost his 
Richmond tr. De 
pourposynge many good 
thynges *S®8 Dunbar Fly ting 7? Thow puipest for to 
TOdo our j^idis cheif In Paislay, with ane poysone, 2<to6 

r ^ to devise or purpose the death of the King. 26*3 
Ss/T. § »o A man aSy 

iaT T ° y friend pui poses to open an office. 

His mote wSS 
Utoj ane his own heart Juijosri 

It too. 1863 Fr a Ksmblb Read, Geetgta xd JpuiDose 

^ » purposed to 

t b. rifl. To detenmne, malce op one’s nund. 

X. 38 Thau J>ei ordeynedand 
worsctiipp ba lord. CX400 Madndev. (Roxh) xix 88 

to slf himSTx4»S 

Lrtrr, t^ersev, 132 in Macro Plays 81 bese narprflie !n 
wrtes we pilose us to playe bis day seuenenvt ? xem 

(^.de W.)/uj;TWpu%o«Tthl dayJ^ 

daye *0 set my people in syimynge. 2574 tt,Markrere 


Apocaltps xiii. 8 Euen from the beginning God purposed 
vppon thys sacrifice. 

c passive. To have as one s purpose ; to be re- 
solved or determined. (Cf. Purposed pp a a.) 

<1x400 D&sir Tr0 1868, I am not ourpast plainly his 
prayer to here *25^ Hakluyt Foy T 70 The Emperour 
was purposed to send his ambassadors with vs 2639 Fullfr 
Holy War ii. ui (1647) 46 Peter Bishop of Aragnia in Italy 
was purposed here to lead his life 2828 Scott F, M Perth 
I am purposed instantly to return. 1869 Freeman Norm 
CdNy.in xiii §2.263ThewholB nation was . fully purposed 
that the next brood of ^thelings should be Englishmen. 
t 4 inir,, ref,, and pass, ellipt. for to purpse or 
he prposed to To be bound for a place Obs, 

1467 Maro Pastom in P Lett H 309, 1 shall purpose me 
thederwari 1473 Sir J Pasion Ill 88 The Erie of 
Oxenford. is purposyd into Skotlond i^x Savilis Tad* 
ius,Am IV. xxxiii (1604) 179 For Civilis also purposed 
thitherward. 2606 Siiaks Ant 4 Cl, iii. 1. 35 He pur, 
poseth to Athens. 2632 W Lithcow Trao iii, 92, 1 uoutd 
get passage, being purposed for Constantinople. 

1 6 absol, or mtr. To have a purpose, plan, or 
design ; esp. in the proverbial phrase Man pur- 
poses (now peposes), God disposes ; see Dispose v, 
7. (Cf also Propose v, 4 c, Propone w, 5 ) 
Also, To mean (well or ill) to any one, Obs, 
e 24tt [see Dispose v, 7], 1530 Palsgr. 670/2 Man pur- 
poseth and God disposeth, hmune propose et JDteu dispose 
262a T James Corrupt, Senpiure lu. 38 But homo proponii, 
Deus disponit , the rope purposed, and God so di&jiosecl it 
x6a2 Flltcheb & Massinger Prophetess iv. i, Nor did 
he e’er purpose To me but nobly, c 1634 [see Dispose v.'j], 
a 2656 Bp, Hall Breathings Devout Bout (2851) 264 Lord, 

It is from thee, that 1 purposed well. 

+ 6. trans. To design or intend for some purpose. 
Only m pss, \ To be intended. Obs, 

2387-8 r. UsK Test, Love m. iv. (Skeat) 1. 221 Hem that 
tofore weine purposed to be awntes, 2353 Ascimm hi Lett 
Lit, Men (Camoetj) 14 My choisc of quictnes is not pur- 
posed to lye in idleness, 2568 — SMeut (title p ), 
Specially purposed for the pnuatc bryngmg vp of jouth in 
leutlemen and Noble mens houses, isfix S/fvtLb Tadius, 
Ap tiola (162a) 2CX3 [Domitianl ieiiding a succesbor c.iused 
withall a bruit to be gpred, that the prouince of Syria 
..was puriiosed vnto him, 2676 Wood Jrnl, in Ate, lieo. 
Late Voy, i. (169^232 Meichandize such as was Reason- 
posed to Vend on the Coast ofTarlaria, 


cf. 


ably pull 

tf. lo imagine to oneself, fhney; suppose 
Propose w 2 d Obs, rarer-K 
2494 Fabyan ChroH, VI dxxxvi, Whan the Kyngc bad 
vnfolde the letter, and radde a parte iberof, be sniyled . 
vherof the lordes hevnge ware, purposed the Kyng to hauo 
leceyued some lewellys or loyoua nouellys out of Eoglande, 
US. tians. To place before, prefer, 

(App. a liteialism of translation.) 
ifioB Ord CiysienMen (W de W 2506) ir.x. Khj, By the 
vertue of prudence we purpose [Fr./rn/orww] the delytes 
Spyrytuall vnto the tempoialles and carnnlles. 

Purpose, obs, form of Porpoise. 
^*rposed(-wt),j4j)/. a, [f.PuBPoa»z /. + -ed i ] 

1. a. Done or made of set purpose; intemional. 

2486 Sir G. Have Lana Arms (S.T.S ) 84 Notlit be 

delibcrauoun of pmposit vertu. 24^ Fabyan Chron, v. 
exvL gi That thw chylde was slayne by poyson, or byioma 
other PUiposyd malice 1383 Stubbls Anat Abus, (2881) 
iL 13 Although it be wilful! and purposed murther 2603 
WiLLET HexApla Cen, 403 MuUi Jesse W4S it a purixisea 
^ zifrn Bobton Dmv (i8.81 I. .jj.To .. males the 
people believe It was only a puiposed plot to try nieifs 
spiiits 186s Posey Truth kn^, Ch, 32 There was.. a 
putoosed vagueness m the first edition. 

^ b. Proposed to be done or attained; intended: 
aimed at, 

^2474 Coveutty Lett Bk 409 To serue v^ iiv the same ouro 
cnterorise. 1370 DEJt Math, P,cf, 15 
perfect vse of Geometrie. icii 
UPT. Smith yttgimaua Promdmg pales, posts and railS 
w his purposed new town. 2718 tr, Lucan 

path— Path to a clear purposed goal. 

2, Possessed with a purpose; having a settled 
object. (Cf. PuBPOflB II. 3 c ) 

Purposed or full set upon a purpose, 
^ I h Mahiug A/toiwrf 39Tf£s 

su^ndered soul is the purposed soul. 

Lienee f ^*i;po8edly adv , — PuRpofiBBV l, 

*S4® Record CtriH, Physich Pref. 2, 1 will wittingly, and 
<^»«4*Bp.MooMTAwWcftf 
^ Men, zyo Ihe Capital hemgset on fire, whether castfaHy. 

0 ihe real motive was purposcdly kept out of sight * 

(p^'Jpasffil), a, [f. Pubposb sb, + 
-EUL. j Having a purpose or meanmg ; indicating 
purpose or plan ; .designed, intentional. 

2853 Rusiun Stones ttt, IL lii. § 94, 43 The purposeful 

of no 

*871 Tvlojr Prmt, Cult, I. 200 A sinaiiJarlv oerfrrt und 

^ TTie name work of the earth by its purposeful confor- 
manon evinces control in its estabhshraeDt*^ 
b. Having a definite purpose in view. 

Aug. 030 A collection of anecdotes. , 

»n. fi« He h«J„b«n luwy. •»» pujoMftUI, 


hiUM, 

^ J B- Fwii.' 

jcg. 44® ^eBmCe .upon her puiposeAtl Jace."' 

Hen« PtttBowfiUly 

V, a(o It a ^ mon 
P«*pw«ft»Dy, 2^ Crockkit 


alooj 

Vl.(lj 



PUBFOSELESS. 
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PUBPITR, 


attempted] only his intention and his purposefulness. i8go 
G, A. Smith XsouaJi 11 . 226 This intellectual sense of 
righteousness] as reasonableness or purposefulness. 
Purposeless (pt? jpssles), a, [f. Pun- 
rosB so* + -LESS.] Devoid of purpose, a. Done, 
made, or produced without purpose or design. 

Holoet, Pm poseles, a&sitrdns Purposeles, or wyth 
outj^m pose or reason, ahsurde, 1623 Bp. Hall Contemjfl 
0 * T* XVI. DmHi Absahm^lXhtx^ are busie spirits that love 
to caiy newes though tnanklesse, though puiposelesse 
a 1656 — Serm, on EccI, 111 4 Wks. 1837 V. 352 Prayer 
>s ever joined with fasting in all our humiliations} without 
which] the emptiness of our maws wete but a vain and 
puiposeless ceremony. 1835 Sir J, Ross Narr* 2nd Voy, 
VI. 80 A purposeless waste of time, 
b Having no purposes, plans, or aims. 
x868 Eadjf News 22 July, He looked limp and purpose* 
less as a bioken puppet, 1871 Smiles Charac* 1. (1876) la 
Without a certain degree of piactical eflicient force.. hfe 
will be indefinite and purposeless 

Hence Pwrposelessly cidv,j in a purposeless 
manner; aimlessly, Pu'^oselessuess, lack of 
purpose, object, or use; aimlessness, uselessness. 

1859 Chambt Jmt XI. 83 She was.. purposelessly un 
sympathetic. 18^7 Mrss Braddow Rim io Earth (i868) 

II. xiii, aat [He] would ,, lounge purposelessly about, sullen 
and gloomy. 1848 Fraset^s Mag^ XXXVII. ad; Repeating 
the same ully jingle of words with happy purposelessness. 
zSt^ Purposelessness [see Dysteleology]. 

Fu*rpoae-lik6| a* [f. Purpose sb* + -like.] 

1. Having the appearance of being elTicient, ut, 
or suitable for a purpose, Sc, 

X4;i8 Sir 0 . Have Law Anns (S.T S.) 302 Devisit and 
dytit, be wis cleikis, and men of counsale, and expert in 
the lawis, and purposlyke. 2783 Sir J, Sinclair Obssrv, 
Scot, Dial, 16 A purpose-like person.. a person seemingly 
well qualified for any particular business, x8x8 Scoit uU 
Mort xxxyiii, [She] should make a bed up for him at the 
house, mair purpose like and comfortable than the like o' 
them could gie him. 1834 ^ Si, Honan's xv, Mrs. Dods 
. seeing what she called a decent, purpose-like body. 

2. Having a definite purpose ; purposed. 

1604 Bacon Aj^ol 60 [She] turned away from me with 
cxpiess and nuipose like discountenance. 1855 Ht. Mar- 
TiNLAU Autohog* L 315 In conversation no speaker could 
be more absolutely clear and purpose-hke [than Browning], 

Purpo3ely (pivjpssh), adv, [f. Purpose sb, 
+ -Ly^’: cf. Partly.] 

1. Of set purpose; oa purpose; by design; 
designedly; intentionally; deliberately. 

>495 zz Vlt^ c. 17 It is ordyned..that no man 
take any Eyrc[i], Gossehauke [etc ] nor purposly drive them 
oute of their covertes, zssi K. Robinson tr. merds Utop, 
n. V. (189s) 165 They gladly here also the yong men } yea 
and do purpo&Iy prouoke them to lalke a zfigfi Bp, Hall 
Rm, Whs, fidooj 123 A rude fellow spat puiposely m his 
face. X709 Pope Ess. Cni. 427 If the thiong By chance go 
I ight, they[the learned] purposely go wrong. 2875 W. S. Hay- 
ward Lovi Agst, World Zj He had purposely waylaid her. 

2. Witli the piulicular object specified ; for the 
express purpose; on purpose; expressly. 

xgiS Knight Lei, io Wolsey MS. Cott. Vitell, B. x. 32 
(cf. Pocock Rec. Re/, 1 . xxviii. 57 To enduce his 
holynes to send a legat puipo&Iy for hyt xs88 Suaks. 
Tii. A, m. 11 73 As if U were the Mooie, Come hither 
purposely to poyson me. 1694 Luttrcll Brief Rel, [1847) 

III. 360 A fine new yatch, built purposely for nis mmestie. 
1787 Mme. D'Arblav Diary t}oss. ,Une Queen herself came 
aho, pui posely to see him. x88a Pitman Mission L. Greece ^ 
Dai, 175 He left Titus m Crete, purposely to ordain elders. 

fS. To good purpose ; effectively. Obs,^ 

X380 Daus tr. Sietdane's Comm 416 To the intent the 
matter may the more easelyand puiposelye[orig./«c£/rttf 
ei majon mm fmeiu] be bioughte to passe, 

Puvbosor (piJ’jpasw). [f. Purpose v, + -er 1 .] 
One who purposes. + a. One who stales a pro- 
Ijositioa or propounds a question or argument. 
Obs, ran^\ b. One who has a purpose , one 
wlio intends or plans anything* 

X48Z Botoner Tullyon OldAit (Caxton) i li, (R, Suppl.), 
How Caton was lerned in thelawe— apleder anda purjwser 
in the courtysi. 1753 A, Murphy Grays inn yrnl Ko 23 
The bloody Purposec of determined Vengeance. 1B4X 
Arnold Led, Mod, liisi, Inaug (1842) s Perhaps I ousht 
not to pi ess the word* purpose'; b^use purpose implies 
LODSLiousness m the purposer. 2884 American VlII, 344 
The persistent determination of its parposers. 
iPu'rposinff) vbl, sb, [f. Purpose v -f--iEGi.] 
The action of the verb Purpose; designing, plan- 
ning; meaning, intention, 
er*40o Sowdone Bab, ^96 Even as It was m purpo^ge, 
Right so was it afliir I*do. c 1450 Lovehch Gi ail xlvii 253 
Thus, be heie fals purposing,, .[they] beheveded On Aftyt 
Anotmr, As wcl the soster as the brother. is^More Com/, 
agst. Tnb, 11, Wks XX99/2 In the shooting of this arowe of 
piyde, tlier be diuers purposinges and apoynUnges, 
Fu'rposing, f/l- a, [f. as prec. + -INO^.] 
That purposes; having a puipose ; designing. 

1387-8 T. USK Test, Love i vi. (Skeat) I. 73 The rancoure 
of purposinge enuie. Z835 Chalmeeb NaUThed 1 , 11 i, 
221 A living and purposing agent who moulded the forms 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr, Atonem, yr, (x8s2) 92 Plainly the 
lesult of purposing will effecting its ends, 

Putpowtive, a. rate, [An alteration of next 
to assimilate the suffix to its etymological form as 
xE^positivs.] « Purposive 3. 

2890 B.Kidd in Longm Mag, Sept, 506 The searching or 
feeling movements of the processes nave a signincantly pur- 
positivo effect, 

Pnrposiire (pii’jpssiv), a, [f. Purpose sb, or 
vb, + -IVE. (An anomalous form*)] 


1 . Characterized by being adapted to some pur- 
pose or end ; serving or tending to seive some pur- 
pose in the constitution of things, esp. m the animal 
or vegetable economy. 

. xSss Sir J. Paget m Lett, Ednc, 240 Things that we call 
inorganic, when we would distinguish them fiom living 
organisms— aie yet purposive, and mutually adapted to co 
opeiate in the fulfilment of design. 2879 Cortth Mag June 
717 Its final outcome will be a purposive structure,— that is 
to say, a stiucture specially adapted to its peculiar function. 
1894 G Allen in Wesim Gas, 8 May 2/1 The slings of 
net ties are purposive, as stings. 1 hey act as protectoi s. 

2 . Acting or performed with conscious purpose or 


2863 Owen Led , Power 0/ God (2864) s Admiring the 
rare degiee of constructive skill, foresight and purposive 
adaption, in many artificial machines. Ibid 6 To exemplify 
the purposive or adaptive principle in creation 2^4 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys, r. i § 19 (1879) The most purely 
Volitional movements— those which aie piompted by a dis* 
tmet purposive effort 2884 Aihenamn x Mar. 283 In this 
work [Romanes * Evolution in Animals ']. we have puipo- 
sive intelligence distinctly opposed to natural selection. 

3 . Of or pertaining to purpose. 

1899 J Smm Chr C/tarac, as Sec Pnoer 216 Thttt is not 
a causal, hut there is a purposive, connection here ipM 
Outlook 23 Sept. 390/1 The purposive aspect of Crabber 
writing. 

4 Characterized by purpose and resolution, 

2903 Daily Chrtm, 20 July 4/4 They aie strong in mind 
and Dod^ truthful and purposive, excellent leaders of the 
people of lower races. 2904 Daily Nms 10 Aug. 6 They 
have become awaie of his practical talent, .his Iticidity, 
integrity, and calmly purposive steadfastness. 

Hence PuTposlvely cuiv , m a puiposive manner; 
purposely; Pu'rpoBlveneBS, the quality or fact 
of being purposive. 

2908 Wtsim, Gas, ix Dec, a/x Thus the subject commu- 
nity as a whole is defimtely, even if not ’^puiposively, shut 
out from the kind of political evolution which nas gone and 
^es on ill the dominant one. 2876 E. R. Lankestcr tr. 
Naeckei's Nisi, Great, 1 . 1. 29 [One] must necessarily come 
to the conclusion that this ‘^puiposiveness’ no more exists 
than the much talked-of * beneficence ' of the Creatoi 2876 
Bastian in ConUmp. Reo Jan. 248 Its movements, instead 
of being wholly at random, show more and more signs of 
purpobiveness. igogJ.W }zrae\nscx^Expen.m, Embryology 
286 Ruipo&iveness . . is a charactei istic of alt organic functions 
and cannot be ignoted. 


Purpoure, -powr, -pre, obs. ff. Pubpdb. 
Purpoynt, obs. form of Poureoikx, 
tPurpre»ss,». Sc, Law, Obs, rare, [Another 
form of PoRPRisB app, iaflaenced by pur- 
preslurs] intr. To commit purpresture; to en- 
croach on another man’s land; etc. 
a IS7S In Balfour Prod. (1754) 444 Sic ane man, beand 
my tenent and vasbal, puipressis^and usurpis agnnis me, 
that IS his over-lord of sic landis, in sa far as be baa causit 
eare, teill, and saw my landis of N,, or has biggit upon 
thame in sic ane place. 

tPiurresaour. Obs, rars^K In 5 -ure. [In 
form an agent-n, from Purpbess or ^,pourprssurs 
(see Furpbestube), but the sense in the quotation is 
peculiar.] Apparently, A person appointed to 
inquire into purpresturc 

2477 Surtees (2888) 27 That the purpressures come 
in this day xiiij day, to gyf tueir presentment bilongyng to 
their office 


fPurpreetor. Obs, Law, [a. AF. purprss- 
tour one who encroaches, f. purpresiure (see next), 
with agent-suffix -ouf^ -or.] (See quot. 1865.) 

[2393 Britton i xuc. § d Et ceox qi serrount presentez 
deforceours et purprestours.] 1865 Nichols Britton II, 379 
Purpresiour^ a puiprestor, one who usurps 01 enci caches. 

Fururestnre (pzupie'stiiu). Law, Also 
{errofi^ 6 -tour, 7 -tor, 7-8 pour*, [a. OF.^r-, 
pur-i pourpreslure (13th c.), altered fiom por-j 
pQurprssiirSf f, por-^ pur*., pourprsndre to occupy, 
seize, usurp, appropriate, environ, enclose, en- 
croach upon, etc., f. por-fpur* {-L,pro-), heie 
intensive + ptendre (:— L, prmhtnd/ri) to seize, 
take. Cf. med,L pur-y prdprestura, purpnsttra, 
etc. (from Fr.), m Du Cange.] An illegal en- 
closure of or encroachment upon the land or pro- 
perty of another or (now only) of the public; as 
by an enclosure or building m royal, manorial, or 
common lands, or in the royal forests, an encroach- 
ment on a highway, public water-way, etc. 

\a 1x90 Glanvillr Tract, de Leg, Ai ^ l . ix. xj (2776) 52X 
De Purpresturis. 1393 Britton i xix. § o^Et ausi soitenquis 
de totes maneres de puxprestures fetes sur nous de teires et 
de fraunebises,] X43Z Coventry Led Bk, 30 Allso we 
commaund bat no man make noo purpresture ne stop- 
ns with trees ne stones ne with no othur filthe in the 
.-jseid Ryver, up the peyn aforsaid. 2398 Stow Sury, 
X. (2603) 84 Furprestures, or enchrochmentes on the High- 
wayes, lanes, and common groundes, in and aboute this 
cUtie, 2609 Skene Reg, May n. Ixxiv § i Purpresture is, 

S uhen ane man occupies vnjustlie anie thing against the 
Ling] as m the Kings domain or in stoppin the Kings 
pahfick vmyis, or passsages, as m waters turned fra the richfc 
course a idM Coke Inst, Ixxiii. Courts of Forest (1648) 
202 To be quit of asserts, and purprestures. X 754 Bbskinb 
Princ, Sc L^tv (i&«) 276 Purpresture draws likewise a foN 
feiture of the whole leu after it, and is incurred by the vas- 
sal's encroaching upon any part of his supenor's property 
xl^5 Stubbs Const, Htst, 11 . xiv. 36 note 3 To account for 
the essarts and purprestures made in the forests of Haj^ 
shire. 1879 S* Robertson in En^h Brit, IX* 409/a The 


offence of * purpreslui e ' was an encroachment on the forest 
rights, by building a house within the forest, and it made no 
difference whether the land belonged lo the builder or not. 

b. A payment or rent paid to a feudal superior 
for liberty to enclose land or erect any building 
upon It. 

CZ3B4 Charier Rich, II, ciu. in Arnolde Chron, (1503I 
Dj b/2 Of alle maner custumes vsagis and ymposicions and 
also preprestuis and other thinges what so they bee that fall 
with m the fiaunches of the forsaid cite e 14SU Oteney Reg 
20, 1 haue i<^efe to be foisaide chanons . m to perpeluell 
afmys, ffre and quite for all seraice and pumesture of here 
Gardeyue of Cudelynton. 2480 Coventry Leet Bk 461 Be 
sulTraunce of be Meire & (Jomenalte, which he poynt of 
Chai ter & ty me out of mynde haue had profit of purprestures. 
Purpris, -lae, var. of Poubpeisb Obs, 

+ Purpri*se,». 3 *^ Obs por-,purprendre 
(see Purpresture, and cf. Pourprisb ».J tnir. 
To make a purpresture or illegal encroachment ; 
irons To enclose or encroach upon. Hence Fur- 
prising « PcBPKisioif. 

2480 Acta Dorn Coucil 74/3 Foifating of him of his 
tennandry of Wester Corswod for be purprisuig apone be 
said Schir Johne in be raising & vptakin of be malts of Jbe 
said landis. x6og S kenk Reg, May. ti, xxii ijjg He quha com- 
mits purpieslure withui the kings burgh, lines that quhilk 
he wraogoushe bigges, or pu^rises 
So t Furprise sb. [cf. Pourpbise sb ], an illegal 
enclosure, an encroa^ment ; « next. 

1448 Perpiiss [see next] 2532 in Turner Select. Ree 
Oxford too To enquere of the purpiestura and purpryses 
w* other comen noysauns. 

t Purpri siOn. Sc, Law, Obs, Also 6 -pru- 
Bioun, porprison (in mtd,'L.porpremtoti-effi 
occupation, usurpation), n. of action f OB’, por-, 
purpHndrt' see Purpresture.] « Purpresture 
2448 Aberdeen Regr 11B44] I 401 Quhar thai find per 
priss [to] meike it and put in writ and charge thame to 
reforme it within xi dais, and forbeine vnder payne of perpri- 
sioune of the king 1479.^^/ Audit, i6 Oct. 91/1 The actionne 
. aganis elizabeth nesSit anent be balding of a court of pur- 
pristone vppone be landis ofRaufburne wrangwisly haldin. 
2497 Reg Prvvy Seal Scotl, L 27/1 Land peitenyng to 
the kingis hienes be ressoun of esebet be purorision apoti 
his hienes. 2545 Acc Ld H Treas Scot, VlII 384 To 
Baire, messinger, lettres of purprusioun upoun the laird of 
Glenkuk..chargeing them bailh to compeir 111 Rdinburght. 
x6oo So, Ads fas HI f t8i6) IV, 228/1. 

Furpuv Obs.y purpure (pfijpiuj), arch, sb, 
and a. P’orms . see below. [In OE, purpure, •an 
(weak fern.), ad. L. purpura sb fern. ; thence m 
early ME. purpre, coinciding with OF, purpre 
{prpre, later pourpre = Pr porproy polpra, It. 
porporai^L, pwpura, whence learned Y,pwpure)y 
also m ME,purpery purpur, and in 14th c, pur- 
purcy orig, with -e otiose, but at length associated 
with the suffix -ure, which has atti acted various 
endings, as iu moisture, pleasure, vulture, Cf. 
OIIG. 0 '^,purpuri, Goth, paurpaura, 
-pura, all from L. ; thence MHG., MLG., Du. 
purper, Ger., Da, Sw pmpur, L. pxtrpuia was 
an early ad. Gr. irop^u/ia name of the shell-fish or 
whelk which yielded the Tyrian purple, hence the 
purple dye, and cloth dyed with it. The last is 
the earliest sense m Enff. (Cf. ^0 PoRPHYBr ) 

QE, purlin was only a sd„ the adj or atlrib use being 
expiessed by its gemtive pitr^ran, or later by a deiiv, adj, 
puipurenx ct OHG purpurinin Otfnd. The wearingdown 
of either of these gave the lath z,pitrpre and ONorthutnb. 
pwple, as attrih and, at length, adh. forms. A similar 
phenomenon appeared in OHG. in the tendency to treat 
thegenitive/>^//;’i2A as an adj.} 

A. Illustration of Forms. 


a. I purpure, -an, 3 purpro, -en. 
ffflpa K. ^Elfbed Ores, vi. xxx, $ 3 Hie woldon. J>a pur- 
puian alecgan ba hie weiedon. c 2000 A^. GosP, Mark 
XV. 17 Hi .scryddon hine mid purpuran [ciifio Hatton 
G. purpren]. 

jS, I pi, purpras, 3-0 purpre, 3-5^/. -es, 4por- 


pre, 4-5 pourpre. 

ciaos Lay. 2368, 8c elates inowe pmlles & purpras 

r r 1 TXtJ a. kn 


ax 

P B. 2568 Ful gaye i.. . ^ v 

229 Hi ham clobeb mid pourpre and mid uayie robes. 
c;x44o Cesia Row, adi. 38 (Harl, MS.) Y-clpthid alle in 
purpre & bisse. 2483 Caxton Gold Leg, x6g b/z In roobes 
of pouipra. 1605 [see B. II. 2]. 

7. 4-5 purper, -pij:(e, porpexe, 5 purpere, 
-pyr(e, 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xliv. ir bis queue is atitid wb. 

a ire 23 Cursor M, 25465 (Cott ), Ne pui pcrpall, nee 
\ 0 pane c Chaucer L.G,W. 654 (Gg. 4. 27), 
Pleth ek tlie queen withal hire porpere [p, rr purpre, pur- 
pyr, purpur] sayl, 2478 Botoner Ifm, Cx77B) 80 Cura iribus 
robis de purpyre 2488 lvs> in TytlePsHist, Scot, (2B64) 
11 393 Item a coveimg of vanand purpir tarter, 

5 . 4-7 purpur, (4 -powr, 4-5 porpor, 5-6 pur- 
pour, -e, pourpour, -e, 6 Sc, purpoir). 

13.. E, E, Alhi P, B. 1743 ]?«nne sone was danyel 
dubbed m fui dere porpor. 238a Wyclip yokn xix. 5 A 
clooth of purpur, c 2430 Purpour [see B, I, i]. 1567 Gitde 
* Godlte B 40 Cled With purpour silk. 1649 Eclistoh ti. 
Behmen Ep 1. ag Cloathed with Christs Pm pur Mantles 


e. 4- purpure. 

c*37S Se, Leg, Samis xxiii [yil Sleperis) 19a bis gtid 
emperoute [Theodosius], putand a-way purpure & chare. 
? 1214100 Marts Arik 2288 Palaises proudhche py^te, bat 
palyd ware ryche, Of palleand of purpure. 2494-1894 : see B, 



PTTRPUR. 


1630 


B Signification. 

1, sb tl. Purple cloth or clothing; m earliest 
use, a purple robe or garment ; spec, as the dress 
of an emperor or king , ^ Pobple sb 2. Ohs 

Puifur and pall^ also \pall and a 

favourite aluteiative collocation (see also in A,)i which prob 
arose when/**//, OE be^an to lose the spec sense of 
‘purple cloth and to be used m the more general sense of 
‘rich clothing* see Pall si, 1, Cf also the variation 
pUfiterpaU quot 13 . in A. y 
C893 K. Alfred Oros iv iv. § 4 Hit naes peaw mid him 
baet anig o)jer purpuran werede buton cynmguni c 1*05 
felles & purpras [see A. jS] a 1235 Le£r Kaih, 1461 
Ischrud & iprud ba wiS pel & wi ?5 purpre ^*330 R 
Brunne ChroH, IVace (Roll^ 4744 Desg>sede in pourpre 
& bys. ^*375 [see A ej 138a Wvclif Zvke xvi ig 
Sum man was rich, and was clotbid m purpur c 1420 1 Lydg 
Assembly of Gods 306 Clad all in purpur was she more & 
lesse. ^1420 Aniurs ofArilu 443 With purpour and palle, 
1494 Fabyan Chron iv, belli 42 'ihis Caraucius had taken 
vpon bym to were the purpure. 1513 Douglas /^neis 1 
XI 14 Ourspred with carpetis of the fyne purpour 1614 
Barclay Ntpenihes (ArbJ ii6 When in a robe of purpure 1 
wedded the metamorphosed Paphne. 
f 2 . The mollusc whence the purple dye was 
obtained; « Purple 3 Ohs. 

(The original sense of the woid in Gr. and L ) 
c *374 Chaucer Booth, lu meL viii. {Camb. MS ) 64 Men 
.kiiowen whych water habowndeth most of Rede purpie, 
J>at Is of a manere shelle fysh with whych men dyen purpie 

1 3 A deep crimson or scarlet colour ; = Pubple 
sb I. Obs, 

C1380 WycLiF Serm, Sel Wks. II 123 So Jesus..baar 
a crowne of jjornes, and cloij) of purpur. Caxton 

Faytes of A iv xvii 2S0 Pmpre that we calle red repre- 
senteth the fire the moost noble of all mi elementes. 149$ 
Dtves Sf Pauper Comm \in. viii 331/2 The chesyble 
betokeneth the cloth of purpure in whiche the knyghtes 
clothed hym in scorne, 

Ij, Her, Purple as a colour or tincture , in en- 
graving represented by diagonal lines from sinister 
to dexter. 

*S3S Stewart Cron Siot (1856) I 585 With baneris 
braid, and slandertis in the air, Falit with purpoir, plesand 
and preclair 1562 Li igh A }nnono 17 b, The whiche colour 
m armes, is Purple, and is blazed by this word Purpure, 
which is a princelye colour. 1704 J. Harris Lex Te&uu 1 , 
Purpure^ the Hei^ds Term for a Colour consisting of much 
Red and a little Black. 1894 ParhePs Gloss Herald , 
Purpure . this colour, as it is considered by some, but 
tincture as it is allowed to be by others, is found but rarely 
m early rolls of arms. 

H. adj, tl* = Pubple a, 2 often as the 
distinctive colour of imperial and royal dress; 
« Purple <u i. Ohs 

[C1160 Hatton Gosp John xix s Purpre reaf [A^s Gosp, 
purpuren reaf] ] 

13 £, £ Allii P A 1016 J?e amatyst purpre with ynde 

blente C1375 Sc Leff Saints i\ {Bertholow,) 56 Sctsyfith 
stams of purpure hew. ci^To Henryson Jlfor, Fa&t 
Preteh, Swedlow 33 Thir lolie douris, Sum grene, sum 
blew, sum purpour, quhy te & red 1509-zo Acix lien PHI, 
c. 14 Sylke of Purpoure Coloure 2603 Ca»iden Fem 
84 Those birdes with purpre [edd 1(523-0 purple, 1657 
p ui pure] neckes called Penelopes c 16x4 S iR w Mure Dtdo 
iSr J^neas 11. rg With puipuie blush, soone as the morne 
displayes Heaven’s cristall gates 

t D. Qualifying another adj. of colour Obs, 
c 1470 Henrvson Mor, Fab , Lion ^ Mouse Prol. v, His 
chemeis was of chambelet pourpour biomi. 1503 ACc Ld 
H Treas Scot H, 209 For x elne wellus purpui violet 

2 . Her, Of the colour called purpiue • see 1 . 3 b, 

1562 Leigh Amnotie (1597) heaieth Purpure on 

a pale Sable, three imperial crownes, Or. 1799 Naval 
Chron I. 393 Two eagles, purpute, beaked 1864 Boutell 
Her Htsi ^ Pop, (ed 3) xiV. § i, 153 Sometimes blazoned 
purpure instead of gules 

II Purpura (pi? ipiura). [L. purpura purple, 
ad Gr. vofxpxipa purple shell-fish, purple.] 

1. Path, A disease due to a morbid state of the 
blood or blood-vessels, characterized by purple or 
livid spots scattered irregularly ovei the skiu, with 

f reat debility and depression, and somelimes 
semorrhage 

Usually dmded into Pufpura swtplex, the mild foim, 
and P. haemorrhagtea 01 maXignay the severer foim. For- 
merly used moie widely, with many definingwords 
*753 Chambers Cycl Sitppi, s v, Pittpurea^hegoinghsLck 
of the eruptions in the \vhite puipura u, very often fatal 
,The red purpura, when the eruptions are struck back, 
IS not attended with such sudden dangei. 1799 Med Jrnl, 
1 234 The rash was succeeded by numerous Imd spots, 
diffused over almost the whole body, and resembling those 
of the purpura, or the petechia sine febre, in their most 
dangei ous form. 1858 Mayne £xpos Lex, Pu7pura 
Hmmonhagtea, petechial fever 1877 RoBrnrs 
Med ^ed, 3) I 252 Purpura is due to a peculiar unhealthy 
condition of the blood and tissues 
2 . Zool, A large genus of gastiopods, including 
some of those which secrete the fluid whence the 
ancient purple dye was derived ; a mollusc of this 
genus. 

The common JBtitish and North Atlantic speaes is P fe- 
ptllus, which secretes a small quantity of the dye liquid 
1x686 W Cole {iitli\ Furputa Anglicana, being a Dis- 
covery of a Shell-lish Found on the Shores of the Severn, 
m which theie 15 a Vein containing a Juice, giving the deli- 
»te and durable Tincture of the Antient, Rich, Tyiian 
Purple ] 1733 CKAMBbRs Cycl Suppl , Purpura, It has been 
usual with most authors to confound together the genera 
of the murex and puiputa 1847 Carpenter Zool, § 924 
Ihe PiirPtira, a shell of compaiatively small size,..veiy 
abundant ,on our own coast. 


Pnrpuraceous (pi?ipiunfJ‘j9s),tf. \il^. pur- 
pura (see prec ) -aoeous ] 

1 . Purple-coloured. {Syd Soc. Lex. 1897 ) 

2 Zool, Of or pel taming to the Puipuracese, a 
family of gastropods of which Puipura is the 
typical genus. *858 m Mayne Expos, Lex, 

So Pnrpuxa'oeau a *= prec. a ; sb, one of the 
Purpuracex {Cent Diet ). 

Pu i^uramide Chem, »Pubfurei:j. 
f Pu'ipurare. Sc rare~’\ fad. late L. pur- 
purdrta a female dyer in purple.] = Pubpuress 
C1S20 Nisbet Se N T, Acts xvi 14 A woman, Lydda 
he name, a purpurare [Vulg, purpuraria, Wvclif purpu- 
resse] of the citee of Tbiathyienis. 

Pnrpura'SCeuti a* Zool, [ad pres. pple. of 
L. piirpurascire to become purple, f, purpurare , 
see PuKPURATB ©.] Passing into purple. 

180a Shaw Gen, Zool III 549 Purpurascent Snake. 
her pufpurascens .Violaceous-green Snake, with a pale 
line on each side the abdomen. 

Purpurate (pi 5 *-ipiur/t), Clum^ [f asPor- 
pUR-io + -ATE tic.] A salt of purpui ic acid 
1818 Prout mPhil Trans CVIII.423 Un the supposition 
then, that it he named the purpuric acid, its compounds 
with different bases must be denominated purpurates, x866 
Watts Did Chem, IV. 747 Puipurates are all distinguished 
by their splendid pmple colour , many are gold-gieen by 
leflected light. 

Purpurate (pi?JpitirA), a Also 5-6 pur- 
pnrat. [ad. L, puipurdt-us, pa. pple. of purpur- 
are , see next ] 

1 . Purple-coloured, purple, also, ‘purpled', 
clothed in purple. Also/^ Obs, or arch 
c X422 Hoccleve Leal n to Die, foys Heaven Min Poems 
2x4 Ihe shynynges of martiis with purpurat corones of vie- 
tone 1430-40 Lydg ^zif’/zzwvij.viii, vitellius Usedagai- 
ment that was purpurate 15x3 Douglas MneisTm Prol 16 
Aurora. .In crammysm cled and gianit violat, With san- 
guyne cape, the selvage purpurat X664 H AIore Myst, 
Imq 280 H11 Senate of purpurate Caidinals 

t b. Born in the purple ; of illustrious origin. 
i66g Address to hopeful yng Ceniry Eng Ep Ped. A iv, 
Not their [the Nobles’] purpurate descent alone, but the 
unquestionable verity that the bloud is the vitals of the 
creature, warrants my assertion. 

2 Of or peitaimng to the disease purpura 
1846 in Worcester and in mod. Diets. 
fPuTpurate, Z'. Ohs, [f. ppl stem of L. 
purptrdre to make purple, to clothe in purple, f. 
perpura Puepob.] trans. To make purple, em- 
purple. Hence f Pu*rpiiratedj>//. a, 
x6^ G Eglishau Forerun Rev 15 The concavities of his 
Liver greene, his stomach in some places a little purpui ated 
with a ulew clammy water 1716 M Davies Aihen Brit 
II. X83 lliosepurpuratedand elated Cardinals, 
iure No 4 (1806) 1 57 Ode to Rainbow {mock-seniimmiat), 
Oflfspnng of yonder ambient cloud, That purpurates the air. 

Purpure ; see Purpur 
Purpureal (p»ipiuo*nal), rt. Ont^ypoet, [f 
L. puipure-us (ad. 6r. irop^iz/ieos purple) + -al.] 
Of purple colour,’ purple. 

axjiz W. King Art of Love 1043 If by her the purpurcal 
velvet’s worn, Think that she uses like the blush of morn 
18x4 WoRDsw. Laodamia 106 Fields invested with purpui eal 
gleams, 1831 Moir in Blackw Mag, XXX, 064 That pur- 
pui eal dye Which gave the Tyrian loom such old lenown 
1879 Trench Poems sax Meadows with purpureal loses 
bright. 

Purpureau (pt?ipiua*r«in), a, rare, [f, os 
piec +-AN.] = piec. 

£1613 Sir W Mure Sotm iv, Some ar transpoited 
pur[pur]eayn dyes, And some most value gieene about ye 
Itsht X636 Blount Glossogr , Purpurean, of purple, fair 
like put pie, blewish x866 J B Rose tr Ovids Met, 170 
She twines the white and the purpurean threads. 

t PuTpured, a, Obs, [f. Purpur -»> -ed 2 ] 
Clothed in purple; coloured or dyed purple ; em- 
purpled ; « Purpurate a, 1 ; also as pa, pple. 

13^ Wvclif x Esdras iv. 33 Thanue the king and the 
purprid men beheelden eithei in to other 1398 Trevisa 
Bartlu DeP R xviit. xh (Br Mus. Add. 27944 f. 284) pay 
[the Romans] hal wede hors of dyuers colours and purpurede 
[putpureos] to j>e leynbowe. 1557 Grimald in leiielts 
Mtsc (Alb,) lao Now corpses hide the purpurde soyl with 
blood t 5 S 7 -' 7 S Diurnal of Occurr, (Bann, Club) 68 Ane 
psalme bulk, coverit with fyne purpount veluot 16x0 G 
FLPrcHLR Christ's Vict, ii. u, Euerie bush lay deepely pur- 
puied With violets 

Purpurein (p»ipiu9T2|m) Chem [f,h pur- 
pui e-us{%Qo Purpureal) + -in, named vXx.^&corcetn,'] 
A pioduct of the action of ammonia on purpunn, 
which dyes a fine rose-red or amaranth-red. Also 
called j^irpuramide, 

1863 Stenhouse in Proe, Royal Soc XIII. 145 This com- 
pound being m its mode of formation and physical propei ties 
very analogous to orceine, I have called it purpureine, z866-8 
Watts Did Chem IV 749 Purpureln or purpuramide is 
nearly insoluble in sulphide of carbon. 

Purpureo- (pwpnia’nz?), combining form from 
L purpurms adj. purple = Purple- ; as pur- 
pureo-cobaltf -cobaltic adj. 

1837 Chem, Gaz XV. 188 The salts of pumureocobalt are 
often found among the direct products of the oxidation of 
ammoni^al solutions of cobalt 1863 Watts Diet Chem 
I.1052 Pentammonio-cobaltic Salts may be divided into two 
groups, the Roseo<obaliic sedts, which have a red colour, 
vatying from brick to rose-red, and the Purpnreo-cobalUc 


PURPXTRIZE. 


salts, which are^pui ple,^or violet-i ed 

"^OiCls r 


Ibid,, Purpureo co- 

Wtic chioiide, Co^ds sNH<i. rr t ^ ^ 

Purpu reouB, a rare‘s [f* purpure-us 

adj. pmple -i* -ous] Purple a, Plence Pur- 
pu reously adv,, purply, with purple colour 
167s E Wilson Spailactene Dnnelm 3 \ As purpui eously 
led as our genuine and best coloured ^Claret. 

Furpiiresceiit Cpwipiure'scnt), a, [f L pur- 
pura purple + -ESCENT ( The L was purpurdscen s : 
see Purpurascent.)] Inclining to or tinged with 
purple ; turning purple. *890 

t Fu’rptireSS. Obs. Also 4 -irease, 7 -unsse. 
[f L purpura pmple + -Esa ; tiansl, late L. 
pttrpitrarla,] A female seller of purple. 

1382 Wyclif Ads xvi 14 Lidda , pttrpuresse of the citce 
of Tiatnens [o ? , a purpiresse, eitnei womman inakinge 
purpur , 1611 a seller of purple]. *647 T kapp Mat t ow Gd, 
Auth in Comm, Ep 634 Paul cannot finde the purpurisse, 
nor Peter the Tanner 

Furpuric (p^ipitie’nk), a [f L. purpui a 
Purple + -10 : cf, K putpurique ] 

1 . Chem, Applied to a hypothetical acid 
(CoHbNjOb), the salts of which aie puqile or red, 
18x8 Prout in Phil Trans, CVIII 421 , 1 shall call this 
principle the purpuric acid, a name suggested by Dr. Wol- 
laston, from Its remarkable property offorminff compounds 

- • - ' ^ 2866Vatts /?/«/. 


decomposec » 

2 . Path, Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of 
purpura or purples ; marked by a purple rash (as 
a disease). {Mahgiumt) purpum fever, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

1839-47 'Tod^s Cycl Anat, III 56/2 The kidneys were 
found.. with some puipuric spots on their sui face 1833 
Kane Grinnellhxp, xxxiv, (1856) 311 Purpuric extiavasii- 
tions appeared on his legs r88o M Macxknzil Dn 
Thtoat ^ Nose I, igz One patient labouring under a severe 
purpuric Small-pox X898 Al/butt's J^yst, Med V, 577, 

Purpuriferous (piJipiiiri feras), a, [f. L. fur 
pura purple dye + -EEB0U6 in P*. putpuidflre,} 
Producing purple ; also Zool., of or pertaining to 
the Furpurifera, a division of gastropods con- 
taming those which yield the purple dye, 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex , Pinpuriferus, . applied by 
Lamarck to a Family .)of the Trachelipoda 

puipuiiferous 1870 Rock Text, Fabr, vii, (1876) 75 The 
class mollusca and puipurifeia family. 

Puipuriform (ptJupiiirifipam), a, ZooU [f. 
mod.L. Purpura + -form,] » Pubvuroid. 

Purptirigenous (pwpiiiri’dgfnos), a, [f. L. 
puipura purple dye + -genus or -oenI + -ous,] 
= PoREuniPARous ; as in purpui igenous gland, 

1890 in Cent, Diet 

Ftirpiirui (pi?upiurin). Chem Aho (in com- 
mercial use) -ine. [f. l^purpur-a pumle + -IN l.] 
A red colounng matter, 01411*02(011)3, used in 
dyeing, orig. extracted from madder, hence called 
madder-pw pie \ also prepared artificially by the 
oxidation of alizarin. 

1839 L)tct, Arts 785 PurpHrlnc, the crude sultslance 
from which they profess lo extract alizarine, is a richer dye 
than this pure substance itself CZ865 J. Wyldf in Lire, 
Sc 1. 421/2 Other principles maybe extracted from madder, 
such as purpurme, alizarine, xanthine. x868 Watts Did, 
CA««.I^ 7 i 9 Pi 


IV 749 Purpui in 
Path, (Seequots.) 


Pur , 

in the urine of some rheumatic patients. 1897 Syd 
Lex^ Purpuriut » A red colouilng inatur sometimes 
present in the urine, and supposed by some to be indica- 
tive of rheumatism or hepatic derangement. 

t Pu’rpnrine) <1! Obs, Forms; (ipuipuren), 
3-4 purprin, 5 purperya, 6 purputyng, 8 
purpurme. [OE had purpui en adj., from pur- 
pur i ME. pui prill, a. OF, porprin, purprin 
(i2th c. in Godef ), mod.B' purpurin (15th c.), 
conformed to L type *purpurfn-us, {, puipura 
purple ] Of purple colour. 

cxooo/Elfric f'oe, mWr, Wuickcr 151/24 Ci5*«w,irr/>«r. 
put a, purpuren hraB;i;Gl, a 1300 Cursor M t 63 oz A purprm 
\later texts purpur(e] clath hai on him kest, And gam 10 
pilate bright, a 1400-50 A lex wider \ 175 px playne purperw 
see full or prode fischis, 1330 Palsck. 3^1/2 Purpuryng at 
the colour of purpyll, xyxS Ozsll tr Toume* 
fotTs Voy II. 360 This fruit is very thin upon bunches 
winch aie hrancu’d and purpurme. 

Purpuriparoua (pi7jipiun*pilros)| a, [f. U 
purpura purple + -parous.] Producing or secret- 
ing purple, as a gland of Some gastropods; see 
Purpura 2, 

1883 E. R. Lankester in Smyd Brit, XVI. 652/1 
Adrectal purpunparous gland. 

t’PuxpurisBe. vis, rarer^, [ad. L. pnr- 
puriss-um (Pliny).] A kind of red or purple 
colouring matter, used by the ancienU. 

13*9 Hormam Vulg, X69 They whyic the>r face.. with 
cerusse: And theyr lyppis and luddis with purpurisse. 

tPn'rpnrize, v, Obs, [f. U purpura purple 
+-J2E.] trams. To make purple. 

1632 J. Hayward tr Bimdfs Mromma 53 A diadow, 
purpu^ under the obRcnritie of vedcs. 2650 Futum 
Pisgakvs, VL 99 So bemg sci^ pnrparmd, U might be 
termed by eiih^, botE appeltaucma. 
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Fuipurold (fw’jpiuroid), a, ZooL [f. mod.L, 
Purpura^ generic name + -oiD ] Akin in form 
or structure to the genus Purpura of gastropod 
molluscs 1890 in CenU Diet 

Furpurous (piJ'ipiuras), a. Path. [f. PoR- 
RURA I + -ous.] Of the nature of purpura. 
xBSs T Edmunds in Mid Tem^ Jtnl LI 112 If fresh 
vegetaole juiceb are not regularly administered there antes 
a purpurous tendency 
Purpyr, -e, obs. foniis of Porpur. 

Furr (pw), sh i Also ^purre, 7-9 pur [Cog- 
nate with Purr v.] An act of purring ; the soft 
murmuring sound made by a cal or other animal 
when pleased ; also, any similar sound 
x6oi Shaks Well v. ii 20 lieere is a purre of Fortunes 

sir, or of Fortunes Cat x8ox Wolcott (P Pindar) 7 'ears 
«V limiles Wks idia V. 70 The Cat amid the ashes puriM, 
1^01 purs to cats belong. 2849 Sk Nat* Hist, Mammalia 
IV. 146 fThe) voice [of the aoouchi] is a short, rather sharp, 
phintive pur 1871^ Darwin JtmoUons v, 129 The purr of 
satisfaction, which is made during both inspiration and 
expiration. x8o8 Daily News \ May B/5 The heavier boom, 
of the guns, and the cIoth>teaiing purr of the Maxims. 
tFtirr(pi?i),J^»^ Obs. [Origin unascei lamed.] A 
small edible bivalve^ Tapes dectnsata ; also called 
l^UTiiiET. Also applied to allied species. 
cvjxt PuTiVER vm, Ixxiu, Marbled Smyina 

Purr. . A beautiful Bivalve finely latticed and marbled. 
1776 Da Costa Conchol 275 Chamst, Purrs, or Gapers 
T Fun?! sb.^ [Manx purr wild mountain boar 
(J. Kelly).] Name of a breed of wild pigs formerly 
iound in the Isle of Man. 

x86x Wilson & Gsikib Meftu JS . Forbes 1. 30 The purrs, 
an odd looking race of pigs, which are also dying out. zSpo 
A, W. Moork SurttameSf etc Isle 0/ Man 193 A curious 
bleed of wild pigs, called purrs, which is now extinct, 
Purr, vnr, Porr sb. (a thrust, etc.), Purbh 1 , 2, 
Purr, purre, ?a. Obs. or dial. [Of uncertain 
origin.] In purre (also 6 pour, 9 poor) oats, 
wild oats ; so puxr barley . see quols. 

1578 Lytr Dodoem iv. xiu. 467 Also there is a barren Ote, 
of boine called the purre Otes, of others wilde Otes. Ibid^ 
The Purwottes or wildo Otes Tbid. xvi, 470 Pour Otes or 
Wilde Otes, are in leaues and knottie strawes like vnto com* 
mon Otes. 1847 Halliw., Pnrr-barley, wild barley, x888 
Klworthy W. Sow. Gloss,, Poor oats, wild oats. Avma 
/ntaa. 

Fum? (pt^Oi Also 7-9 pur. [Echoic.] 

1 . inir. Of a cat or (occasionally) other feline 
beasts: To make a low conlinuous vibratory 
sound expressive of satisfaction or pleasure. 

x6ao SiieLToN Qtux 11. xlvl 304 But the Cat. careless 
of these threats, purred^and hud fast 1769 G. Whitb 
Silbome xxii. (X709) 6a That its [goat-sucker^sl notes are 
formed, .by the powers of the parts of its wind-pipe, formed 
for sound, just as cats pur. 1789 Mr& Pioszi Journ, 
France, etc. II. 231 An English lady once made me observe, 
that a cat never purs when she is alone xSys Darwin 
Fmoiions v. xxp The puma, cheetah, and ocelot likewise 
purr . it ib said that the lion, jaguar, and leopard do not puir. 
b. Said of other than fume animals. 

X849 D J Brownr Amer Poultry Vif. (1835) 148 The 
young hens pur and leap. X834 Badhaia I/aluut 172 How 
these (ish manage to purr m the deep, and by means of 
what organ they communicate the sound to the external air, 
IS wholly unknown. 1899 G. A B. Dewar in Longm. Mag, 
Dec, 1S5 A night-jar is still * purring as Tom Hughes ex- 
piessed it, from abelt of trees. 

2 . iransf, a. Of persons : To show satisfaction 
by low murmuring sounds, or by one’s behaviour 
or attitude ; also, to talk on in a quiet self-satis- 
fied way. 

1668 Drvoen Even, Love il i, Wo love to get our mis- 
tresses, and purr over them, 1789 Wolcott (P, Pindar) 
Eubj. Paint Wks x8xa 11 204 The Doctor Who purring 
for preferment, slily mouses. 1838 O. W. Holmes Aut 
Break/, 4 . iiL xp, I never saw an author, that did not purr 
as auaibly as a full-grown domestic cat. on having his fur 
smoothed in the nglit way by a skilful hand. 1889 T. A. 
Trollope W/iai / remember ul, xxiii. 337 His audience 
purred with sympathetic tenderness. 

b. Of things ; To make a "sound suggestive of 
the purring of a cat, as that caused by rapid vibra- 
tions, the boiling or bubbling of a liquid, etc. 

X657 R Lioon Barhadoes 61 The burning Bird . never 
silting, but purring with her wings, all the time she states 
with the Rower. X747 Hbrvey II. sx He.. blesses 

bis good Fortune, if no fr^htful Sound purrM at his Heels 
zBsa Mrs, Stowe Uach TonCs C. xid, Mary placed it [the 
kettle] over the stove, where it was soon purring and steamy 
ing. 1883 Howells Silas LapJtasn xvi. 304 The soft-coal 
lire in the grate purred and flickered. 

3 . trans. To utter or express by purring* 

X740 Mary Granville Antobiog, (i86x) II. 1x7 Jenny Tic 
purred out what consolation she could, a 1771 Gkam Deam 
Fnvowrile Cat u, She [the cat] saw; and purr’d applause, 
x^ Riioscomvl IV/ute Rose Amo 70 ‘You said he was 
not to be murdered purred Chapel 
Purr, v.^, var. fos.'&v, dial., to thrust, prod, etc. 
Furr, im. Also 6 pyr, purre, 9 dial. pur. 
A call to pigs, and to turk^s, 

1849 Lahmer ^rdSerm, hef Edw, Vt (Arb ) 98 They say 
in my oontrye, when they cal theyr hogges to the swyne 
trougbe. Come to thymyngle mangle, come pyr, come pyr. 
X360 X. Bbcon Despl Popish Mass Wks, (1560) «i s? Ye 
tarry for no man J but, having a boye to help you say Masse, 
ye ffo to your myngle mangle, and never call purre to you. 
x399 Nashb Lenten, Siufft Wks. (Grosart) v, 289 Some 
disoouxses of mine, which were a mingle mangle cum purre, 
and 1 knew not what to make of my selfe. 1879 Miss | 


Jackson Shrapsh, Wordbk, Call-words to poultry,,, 1 
Turkeys, pur, pur, pur. ' 

Purray, vanant of Puree 1 
Furre^ Also 8-9 purr. [From the 

voice of the bird, whence also called churre. Cf. 
PiRR PiBR-MAW.] A local name of the Dunlin 
( Trtnga variabths), esp. in its winter plumage. 

It IS doubtful whether the name is historically connected 
with late OE pur glossing Latin names of some birds 
[txooo Mlfric's Voc in Wu-Wuleker 116/41 Btcefta, 
brnferbliete, itel pur [? = snipe], a xxoo Ags, Foe. ibid 
285/10 Onagratulus, raiadumbla, |»ajt his pur [?= bittern] J 
x6n CoTGR., Aloueite de mer, the little sea foule called, a 
Pune 1678 Ray Wtllughhy^s Ornith, m xiii § x These 
Birds live about the Sea shores, and fly together m flocks 
At Westchester they call them Purres. x688 Holme 
Armoury ii, 279/a In Chester we call.. the Stmt, or Junco 
Purres , they fly together by the Sea and Water side, in 
great flocks 1774 Goldsm Nat Hist (1862) II. vi x. 
190 Small birds of the crane kind, the Dunlin, the Purre, 
and the Stmt X827 R. Dunn Ormth Orkney ^ Shetl 88 
In consequence of their change of plumage, they [dunlins] 
are considered to be a distinct species, and are then called 
the Purre or Stmt. 

t Furre purr. Ohs, Also 7 pur. [Origin 
unascei tamed.] Watei cider, ciderkm, perkia. (But 
see also quot 1725.) 

1669 WouLiDGE (1681) 142 The Feces.. will 
not be lost, if you put it upon the Chaff, for Chen it melio- 
rates your Pur, or Water-Cider, if you make any. 1676 — 
Cyder (i6gx) 113 Your cider will then be the worse, and so 
will your purre or ciderkin. X7a3 Bradley Fam Diet 
8 v., Ciderkin or Purre, a Drink for the meaner Sort of 
People. Ibid, s v Seminary, After having made any Cyder, 
Veijuice or Perrj^ they take the Must or Purr, which is the 
Substance of the Fruit, after the J mce is press’d out. e xjQt 
[see Perkin )]. 

Purre, obs. form of Purr sb.\ a., tni 
Purre, Purre-maw, dial, var, Pirr sh.\ 
PiRR-MAW, the tern. Purree, obs. f. Puree 1. 

11 Fnrree (p»*rz). Also purrbe©, pwiri. 

A yellow colouring matter imported from India 
and China, from which the pigment Ikdian yellm 
is prepared. It is essentially the magnesium salt 
of purreic or euxanthic acid : see below. ^ 
x83a Fowned Chem (ed 4) 382 Purree, or Indian yellow, 
a body of unknown origin, used in water colour painling, 
according to the researches of Stenhouse andlSidmann, is 
a compound of magnesia with a substance termed purreic 
or mxanthic acid xBvs Ure*s Diet Arts 111 66 g Punee 
IS said to be formed from the urine of camels, elephants, 
and buffaloes, after the animals have eaten the ftuit of the 
mangosteen Rezo Bulhim 49 Piuri is a yellow dye 

used chiefly in painting walls of houses, doors, and railings. 
Hence Fuxre*io a. Chem., in purreie acid, an 
acid, CigHiflOio, obtained m pale yellow needles, 
which forms deep yellow compounds with the 
alkalis and earths, p-arrenone [-ONE a], see 
quot. 1857. 

1852 Fewnes* Chem (ed 4) 382 Purreic acid [see above]. 
Jhul , A neutral crystalline sublimate, purrenone or euxan- 
thone. 1837 Miller .ff&w CAtfw. Ill 518 When euxanthic 
acid is heated .a little above 2x2°, it melts, and a yellow sub- 
limate of pitrrenone or euxanthone (C^oHiaOta) is formed. 
tFuXTOll. Obs. [Etymology unascertained; 
possibly =5 F. burelle, a barry stupe or barulet, 
in Heraldry.] A transverse slnpe, or bar, made 
by one or several coloured weft threads, in a web 
of cloth (cf. List jAS 4); ordered by Act 35 
£liz. c. 10 to be woven at the beginning and end of 
a piece, as evidence of its full length, and to pre- 
vent its subsequent fraudulent shortening. 

X4 yoc in Wt -Wfilcker 584/6 Fora^o, & lyste, or a 
puxrel [Cf. Borago, * a dividing thread (in a web) ’, Lewis 
& Short! ‘a thread inserted to distinguish a day’s work’, 
lUddle ] z^a Proclam, 20 Tan , We also straightly chaige 
and command all the said Weauers, that eueryof them, 
shall also shut one purrell thiough both the ends of the 
same [cloth], of some coloured yarne, euery such purrell to 
be three quarters of an inch breadth at the least. x59a-3 
Act 33 Elie c. xo § 2 Eiche Weaver shall also at eche 
end of everie of the same Kersies weave one Purrell likewise 
of coloured Yarne of the bredthe of Thre Quarters of an 
Ynche at the leaste. 

Furrer [f. Pubb», + -brI.] One 

who purrs, as a cat. 

1834 TatPsMag, XXL 561 The feline purrer of the hearth 

Fuxrixif (pw riq), vbl, sb, [f. Purr v. + -ino 1 ] 
The action of the verb PuRii. 

1633 H More Antid, Ath, Scholia 162 The purring of 
catts. x8x6 Shelley Let to Peacock xy July, Their hymns 
are the purring of kittens. z888 Abf Benson in A C 
Benson Life (1899) II. 209 The night-jar Alls up his [the 
nightingale's] intervals with the softest pnrnng. 

b. attrib. Pumng thrill, tremor, vibration \ 
a peculiar thrill (like that felt in a cat when 
purrmg), present m certain conditions of the heart 
and great vessels, as aneurysm, and valvular lesions. 

1833 J Forbes Laenneds Dis. Chest (1834) flS7 These 
symptoms are still more marked, if the purring-tbrill accom- 
panies the bellows-sonnd. x^ Maynb Expos Lex., Pur- 
zing Tremor. 1876 Trms, ClimcalSoc, IX 151 Marked 
pulsation being visible in the second, third and fourth left 
intercostal spaces, over which also a well pronounced pumng 
thrill was felt. X876 tr. Ztemssen's Cycl Med, VI. 127 In 
palpating the Anger feels a purring vibration over the cardiac 

burring rig), ppl. a. [f. Ptxbb v. + -ing 2.] 

That purrs . in vanous senses of the vb. 


1699 PoMrnrT Foihmate Complaint 40, I would not 
change my chains For all the trophies pumng Maevius 
gains iw Gay Fables 1. xxi. 18 She saw that, if his trade 
went on, The purring race must be undone. 1827 Barley 
Sylvia 17 His Hostess Who at her purring wheel had been 
X874 L Stephen Hours m Library (1802) I x. 354 He 
mellowed down into an amiable purring old gentleman. 
Purrock, obs. dial, form of Parrock. 
tPuTsable, a. Ohs. rare’~^ [f. Purse sb. + 
-ABLE ] Possessed of money ; financially able 
x6xo Norden Spec Bnt, Comw. {1728) 32 If a worke 
proue veue likely to be profltable, he that discouereth it 
associateth himselie with some puis able peison to countei- 
beare the charge with equall profit 
Pursaimt, variant of Pubcinot Ohs. 

Furse (pilJs), 53 Forms see below [OE. and 
ME./wr5, app, ad, late L bursa purse (whence 
O^.borse (i2tn c.), F. bourse, Pr., It. horsa, Sp, 
Pg. hoUci) 5 the later forms pors, pours, and those 
with final e, porse, pourse, purse, were evidently 
influenced by the Fr. word. 

The initial^ for b is not certamly explained* influence of 
01 S„pusa,posa, ON.j^cn'bag, has been suggested. As to 
the loss of the Anal vowel, if the woid wast^en as a stiong 
feminme, it would naturally have the totmpilrs, in oblique 
caaespurse, L. bursa (byrsa), a Gr fiiSpa-a. hide, leather, 
appears in the grammarians Sei viiis and Donaius caSs, and 
appears to be conAned to glossaries befoie ad. 600 j it is 
glossed eoniim For histoi y see Korting s. v.] 

A. Illuslration of Forms, 

3-6 puTfl, 3-4 pors, 4 pours, 
a xxoo Gloss Aldkelm in Napier 6?^. Glosses (1900) 187/36 
Ftscus, Purs vel Seod, c zago.T. Eng Leg i, fo/293 pe pors al 
amti was and peni bi-lefte non. X36a Lancl. A PI. A. 
V. iio Lyk ale|?erne pors lullede his chekes. X390 Gower 
Conf. I 249 This Ring Out of his Pours awey he dede 
Ibid, 11 . 298 Bot ciepe into mi purs ayein. c 1440 Promp 
Parv Purs, or buis, bursa, xs6x J Hcvwoon Prim 
k Epigr, (1867) 10 Dooe ye after him that beaieth the purs 
i 9 . 3 i/n oblique case), 4- purse, (4-6 porse, 
pourse, 5 poroe, 5-7 puroe, 6 puxsse). 

c xaso Luiel Soth Sermim sg InO E Mise 188 Euer of 
)>e purse bat seluer heo tulle)), x^o Porse [see B xj 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 409 Seelde ))ey beie]) purse 
aooute. cxiuo Force [see B BoJ. 1330 Palsgr 657/1 
Whyle I talked with the one of them, the other pyked 
my puree. 1343 Rates of Customs c ij, Porses for chyldren 
1548 Hall C/zrcff., Hm VU 26 He lay soie sicke of the 
fluxe of ye pursae. 1549 Latimer ^d Serm bf. Edw, VI 
(Alb.) 88 Had they a standynge at shooters hyll , .to take a 
pouise ? x6xz Puree emptier [see B 10] 

B. Signification. 

I, A money-bagor-rec^tacle and its contents. 

1 . A small pouch or bag of leather or other 
flexible material, used for carrying money on the 
person ; originally a small bag drawn together at 
the mouth with a thong or stnngs, now of vaiioub 
shapes and fastened in various ways. 

axjoo [see A. a] a 122$ Ancr R 168 Hit is beggares 
rihte uorte beren bagge on bac, & burgeisea foi to beren 
purses, a 1300 Cursor M. 15967 (Cott.) Moder, i haf my 
maister said, And in mi purs be pris 1 here. 1340 Ayeno 

g l^anne ssolle we betuene )>e poise and \>e wombe of be 
)toune; habbe a uayr strif, pe wombe 7ayb *ieh wylle 
uol ’, Pe purs zayp ‘ ich wylle by uol X377 Langl 
P. PU B xni. 30X Fore of possessioun in purse and in coffre 
CX399 Chaucer Puise 1 To yow my purse. Complayn 1 , 
for ye bexny lady dere I amsosory now that ye been lyght 
^1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) XVI 74 His purs full of gold, 

J Hcywood ProfO, (1867) 22 There is nothing in this worTde 
that agreeCh wurs, Tlien dooeth a Ladies hert and a be^geis 
puis. X367 Gude 4* Godlie B. (S.T S.) 195 Preislis, keip no 
gold, Siluer nor cun3e in 3our purs. i6<u Shaks 0 th, 

I. iii. 345 Put Money in thy purse. 1630 B Jonson New 
Inn 1. 1, A heavy purse makes a light heart £1x694 
Tillotson Serm, cl»v. (1743) IX. 389 He is an impudent 
villain m deed, that will venture to cut a purse in the pre- 
sence of the judge X884 Miss Bradoon Iskmael iv, The 
kind old man opened his purse, and gave all its contents to 
his pupil 

fig. 1898 Daily News 13 Tan s/r The rather hard 
saying [attributed to Bp. Stubos] that London has always 
been me purse, seldom the head, never the heart of England. 

b. iransf . Something drawn together tightly 
like a purse : cf. Purse v. 4. 

X714 liLtNDEViLLBFa/* .5^(1729) II. iv. 170 We are forc’d 
to draw our Mouth into a Purse, . . bite our Lips, or squeeze 
them close together 

2 . A purse With its contents; hence irattsf.mavity , 
funds ; esp. with qualifications, as a common purse, 
funds possessed and shared by a number of people 
m common ; a heavy or long purse, wealth ; a 
light purse, poverty , tJie puhhc purse, the national 
treasury or wealth. Privy purse , see Pbivt a. 9, 
e X330 m Eng Gilds 357 For commune profy^t vp-on pe 
commune porse. c 1430 Lydc. Mm, Poems (Percy Soc.) 49 
My purs was ftiUe in grete lexage i43a''43 m Cal, Proc, 
Chanc, Q. Elis. 1 . (1827) Introd. 23 He and other of his 
craft have made a comyn puree to wythstond us C1440 
Promp. Parv vjsh I^ngys purs, or h\ 3 xa,fiscus, 
CovcRDALS Prov. 1. 14 (jast m thy lott amonge us, we shal 
haue all one purse X577 Oooge Heresbach's Husb. t, 
(15^) S, 1 build my bouse, according to my purse. 1398 
Shaks. Merry W i hl 59 The report goes, she has all the 
rule of her husbands Purse, 1604 — Oih iii iii. 157 Who 
steales my purse, steales trash. 1624 ReP Hist MSS. 
Comm, 34/1 Adversaries too potent in purse and friends for 
her to wage law with x^ Ibid, 81/2 To remain in 
France upon your own purse. X652 J. Wright tr. Camus' 
Nat Paradox ix 212 It was enough to let their Purses 
blood. X74B Richaboson Clarissa IV. 87 If she make a 
private purse, which we are told by anti-matrimoniahsts, 



pimsE. 


all wives love to do 
Let bounties be tn( 


t yumtts Lett lix. 
as far as the public 


Let bounties be increased a& far as the public purse can 
support them. x868 Freekan N&rm Ccnq II. vii 124. 

It requires a very considerable political deveiopement for a 
nation to fed that the power of the purse is the surest safe- 
puard of freedom. 

b. Phrases (often in collocation with prsor^ : 
t ^ or ihe purse, by fine {obs*) , purse and per- 
one’s money and oneself, f/o be out of purse, 
to be the loser, to he out of pocket (phs^, 
ra . K Ahs 1798 That he wol you bete, and chast By 
thetopj and by the purs cx^ Chaucer C T Prol 657 
In his purs he sholde ypunysshed be a igga LEr^AHO I 
IV, § 3 16 [He] was twise taken Prisoner, wherbyhe was 
much punished by the Purse ifiSa Stanyhurst A eMis 11 
(Alb.) 69 Thee yoonger Troians Round to me dyd cluster, 
with purse and person 159® Shaks MercJuV \ u 13S 
My purse, my person, my extreamest meanes Lye all vn- 
lock’d to your occasions 2615 E S Briiaxiis in 
Atber Gamer III 635 The Owner and Adventurer of such 
a Bubs shall not be out of purse. 170a Gtnd& Constables 8 
Constables winch are out of purse for their chai£:e'j. 1838 
Dickens ATarA iVrrA x. You feel so keenly in your own 
purse and person the consequences of inattention to busi* 
ness x866 Chamb ynil 261 fForest Laws) Where the 
offender could not pay in purse, he had to pay in person. 

3, A sum of money collected as a prescixt or the 
like ; a sum subscnbed as a prize for the winner m 
a race or other contest. 

16^ R, STApycTOH Stradats Loru-C, TVarres vir. 77 The 
same Merchants making a Purse , bought great stiwe of 
Victuall, and therewith lading a Ship sent it to the Poore 
at Mecmlin 1699 Bentley Phal xv 496 His Friends 
made a Purse for him, when he was to travd to ^gypt 
1734 Lend, Gas Ho. 6292/2 No Horse shall be admitted 
to Run for this Purse, that ever won the Value of 10 1. 1886 
PaU Mall G 20 Aug ii/i Few racing stables do pay they 
expenses in the money won in purses x^x Snorting Ltfe 
3 Apr. (Farmer), If any dub or gentleman will give a purse 
for him to face tbe victonous one in the match referred to. 
2903 DatfyChrofu 31 Mar 8/1 Payment ofj^'soo per annum 
to [tbe] former mayor of the borough, [asl a mayoral purse 
to reimburse him for the expenses connected with the office^ 

4 . A rendering of Arab., Pets., Turkish wX | 
hisah, kiseh * purse used in the Turkish empue 
for a definite sum of money. 

The Purse (pp sthiey^ is — 500 piastres ; ike Purse of geld 
was s: lo^ooo piastres 

x686 Lmd Gas, No. 2x98/1 The Sultana [offers] 4000 
Purses, of 500 Crowns each. 1687 A Lovell tr, Thevenofs 
Trav, L 67 When they say a Purse, they understand five 
hundred Piastres, or fourty five thousand Awres 1753 
Hanway Trav, (1762) II vni iu 105 note, C^rouebe or 
purses, each of five hundred dollars of four shillings value. 
X796 J, Morse Am Geog II 462 The public revenue 
amounts to 89935 purses, at 500 piastres each z88o £ 
Schuyler in Macm Mag * Oct. 435/x The sum. of 15^ 
purses [QQofiooL) was paid to Russia as a war indemnity. 

5 A fragment of live coal starting out of the 
fire with a report; regarded as a prognostic of 
good foitune, 

(According to some, it is a ^purse’ when it rings or rattles, 
a ' coffin ' 'vimen it falls dead.) 

7766 Goldsh Vic» W!, X, The girls had their omens, . . 
purses bounced from the fuei and true love-knots lurked in 
the bottom of every teacup. 1863 Sala Purse or Cojffiiv 49 
One of those red hot cinders we call, from the iinging 
sound they make when cold, ' purses and sometimes, fiom 
their odd, long shape, * coffins 

n, A bag or l^g-like receptacle generally, 

1 8 . A bag carried for any purpose \ a wallet, 
senp, pouch. Obs* 


. „ , Pretyee m Ir, cf Henlefs 

Hush, (1890)50 Take heede to [the thieshers] bat )>ey haue 
no poketes nor grele purses where as >ey myght stelle and 
here away your come. \ep^va,Arcfueol (1887) L.i ax Item 
j lytill purse of yollowe and dyuers relekes within hyt. 
*5S*~3 Ch. GoodSi Siitff" 88 A puree to here the 
comunyon in. 1771 Antif. Samb, 189 One chest con- 
tainiQg reheks of the eleven thousand Virgins in four puises. 

fb ^0, One of the official insignia of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England ; « Bdbse i. 

in T2th Pep* Mist, MSS Ceinnt* App v 37 Some 
mischievous persons to dishonour my Lord (jhancellour 
crept through a window of his house and stole the mace 
and the two purses. 1901 [see Pursg>bsarxr aj. 
t c The sporan of the Highland dress Ohs, 

1779 Peg 230 The mutmy . , was occasioned by 
Lord Frederick Campbell s having purchased at London 
purses for his regiment, which constitute a part of the High- 
land dress, and ..37. id* was stopped foom each man for 
his purse. 

fd Jig, Cf, PoOKBT sb, 3 c, Ohs, 
c 1380 WypF^*!4 Wks, 1. 308 What men ]>ei [frens] shulden 
kille, ober per brebeien or aliens, )?ei bolden ^t in beir purs. 
153; Pdgr Perf,xvj\ Whicho.. at theyr deth fyndeth 
n^hynge but vanite in the purse of theyx conscyence. 

7. tramf, a. Organ-buildvng, A small leather 
bag formerly used m connexion with the pull- 
downs which passed through the bottom board 
of the wind-chest, to prevent the escape of wind 
1852 Seidel Organ 28 To lead, instead of using the purse, 
the wire through the plates of steel or brass. x88x W. B. 
Dickson Organ Butld* v, 66 This was formerly effected by 
purses (French, hoursettes^ little leather bags, tied or 
otherwise attached to the pull-downs. 

b. as Cod jA 1 5 ; also a purse-net. 


ana over, entangled in the pnise* 


goes rolling over 


1633 

8 Applied to vaiious natural receptacles (m 
animals or plants) resembling a bag or^pocketj 
e. g a pouch, a marsupium, a cyst, au ovicapsule. 

xsaB Paynel Salernos Regim b iij b. The parte that gothe 
to thepurse of thegalle^ 1613PUECHAS viii.xiv 

816 With a namraii purse vnder her belly, wherein she 
puttclh her young 1634 T. Johnson Parevs Cktrurg, in 
X (1678) 04 The Pericardium, or Purse of the Heart 772X 
Bradlyt Acc* Wks Nat, 28 Stamina terminated 

at their Tops by small Caps or Purses c^led Apices. 1769 
Pennant Zctf/ HI 63 The females [of the skate] begin to 
cast their purses as the fishermen call them (the hags in 
which the young are included), 178a A Mom.oCompar 
Anat (cd, 3) 55 All fowls have.. a black triangular purse 
rising from the bottom of their ejre just at the entry of the 
optic nerve. 1809 Med yml JOCI 152 Each convolution 
as a kind of small purse or canal, closed exteriialLy by a 
double layer of cinentious and medullary matter. 

b Spec. The scrotum. 

CX440 Pallad on Hush iv. 740 Knytte hym fast in his 
porce. isfii R. Androse tr Alexis' Secrets iv l 29 To 
remedie the itche of thepurse of the testicles. 1725 Bradley 
Fatn, Diet 11 s.v Steppage. A Fomentation which you 
are to apply to the Purse of the Beast 
f 0 . Mtntng. A small cavity filled with gold or 
other ore ; « Pocket sb. 7 a. Obs, raie* 
x6a4 E. GIrimstone] D'AcosteCs Hist. Indies iv. vi, 220 
Mines of mettall which were found as it weie in purses, 
and not in fixed or continued veines. 

III. aitnb. and Comb. 

10 . a. Simple attrib., as purse clasp, snap ; m 
sense * that is like a purse, pursed up *, purse Up, 
mouth \ b. objective or obj. genitive, as pwse- 
maker J -sewer \ esp, m colloq. and slang terms for 
a pickpocket or a swindler, as pter se-cateker, 
-emptier, -lifter, -snatcher \ so purse-nntki^ig, 
-snatchtng 9 *^}%.l 0 locative, siinilative,parasyiilh , 
etc., zs,purse-^cd{p!tt. 1782 in %\purse-hket fined, 
-lipped, -mad, -pinched, -shaped, -swollen adjs. 

x6oa T. Fitxherbert Apol 8 A ^*pursecatcher vpon the 
high way, & .a common horse stealer x6ix Florio, Vuota- 
iorse, a nickename giuen to Lai^eis or Phisicians, a 
*pttrce.emptier. x886 Pali Mall G 3 June 4/s Worthy 
of lankiiig with Turpin, Paul Clifford, and the other cele- 
brated purse emptiers XB03 Snaw Gen* Zool IV. 599 Fui se* 
eyedMackrel, ScoviherCnmtenfpliihalmus, xgoo tr. Janssen 
Nisi Germ PeoplelY 288*Puise-Ufters,loafeis, depredators 
and thieves of all sorts 1856 Woodwaro Moiliisca 71 Body 
shoit, *purse-hke, 1624 Capt Smith Firgmia Pief, 4 
Thrust the beggai out of dores That is not ^Purse lyn'd. 
x6sa Gaulb Magastrom. 185 A •'^purse lip (forespeaks) 
a scraping sneak, and a blabber Iip, a nasty slut 
1629 — Jioly Madn, 324 Beetle-biow'd, *Purse-lip't. 
18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit. 245 The Dane, whom he de- 
scribed as a fool, *purse mad. X630 Canterbury Marr, 
Licences (MS ), Mathew Holt of All Saints*, Canterbuiy, 
^pursemakei , 1907 Datlg Nms 22 Apr. 2 [He] had bought 
the puises from H^es in the belief that he was a master 
pursemaker 1621 Burton .<4 Mel. J. ii in xv, Such a 
^urse-milking nation Gown’d vultures, theeues, and a liti- 
gious rout Of coseneis. 183s TatitYSOif Maud i. xviu. Maud 
with her sweet "^pucse-mouth when my father dangled 
the grapes. 1603 J . Davies Mscrocosims 14 *Parse-pinchfed 
and soule-pain’d 1905 Daily Chon 21 Jan. 6/3 Mother 
keeps him hy going out to work as a ^purse sewer, 1776 
Withering Snt. Plants (1796) IV. 85 The fruit teiminating, 
and ^purse-shaped. 1902 M<>N£ILL Mgreg Eng, 160 Gang 
of da^ight robbers, *purse snatchei s, watcTi snatchers 1906 
Whiteing Rtng %n New 44 Two youths having been put 
away for a ^purse snatching case, 1823 Coll, Poems (ed, 
Joanna Bailhe) 2x0 ^Puise-swol’n neighbours. 

11 . Special Combinations; pu’rse-board • see 

qiiot. and 7 a ; purae-boat, a large boat used in 
fishing with a purse-seme for menhaden, mackerel, 
etc.; pwrae-bou ncep(j/^«Aaspeciesofswindlerj 
pnrse-olub, a subsciipUon club or guild ; purse- 
crab, a crab of the genus living in burrows 
on the East Indian islands; purs© orew, the crew 
of a puise-boat {U.S.) , fP'wse-orofis, a pecuniary 
loss or reverse ; purse davit, a short strong davit 
attached to the gunwale and thwart of a purse- 
boat, to support the pursing blocks of a purse- 
seme ; purse-famiae, a scarcity of money; purse 
gang * crew; purse-gill, a marsipobran- 
chiate fish ; hence purse-giUed a, (Cent. Dut, 
1890) ; purse-girdle, a girdle containing a re- 
ceptadb for money, etc, ; purse-holder, one who 
has charge or contiol of the funds of a society, 
party, nation, etc. ; f puTse-hoo*d, a hood drawn 
together at the neck like the mouth of a purse ; 
+ purse-leech, a person greedy for money , purse- 
line = purse-rope \ tpurse-mulgent a*, diaining 
ox * milking * the purse ; purse-penance, a fine ; 
purse-penny. Sc., a penny retained in. tbe purse 
for luck; also/g.; purse-rope, the cord used to 
dose xvp the month of a purse-seme ; purse silk, 
silk tbiead used for knitting purses, and embroider- 
ing; purse spider « Pitbse-web spider; purse- 
aaok 9 r*>^purse-leech ; purse-tassel, (a) a purse- 
string, (b) the Tassel-hyacinth, Muscart comsum ; 
purse-trxok, a species of swindling tnck ; purse 
twist sparse stlk ; purse-weight, the weight or 
sinker of a purse-seine; purse-wire, +(c) ?wire 
used m making purses; Cd) the wire which passes 
through a purse in an organ (see 7 a). ^ 


PURSE 

1842 Seidel Organ 50 That part of the bottom of the great 
sound-board, upon which these bags or purses are glued, is 
called the *purse-board 1879 U . S Comm Fish ^ fisheries 
V 126 Besides these there aie the and mate 

boats from which the seine is worked . Tbe captain of the 
gang IS m charge of the * '^purse-boat 1902 Daily Chtm 
II Apr 0/1 Desciibed as ^the king of *puise-bouimers - 
people who practised the Sparse trick . 1805 W Tavlor 
in Ann* Rev HI. 176 The guilds, or *purse clubs, of the 
different companies of tradesmen are not modei n inventions, 


(1007) I 233 Notwithstanding these -"purse crosses 1 11^ 
m^lf. able to carry the state of a gentleman with suffi- 
ciency 1678 Wycherley Plain Dealer nr. i, Well, a 
plague and ^purse-fatnine light on the law I 1550 Knai es- 
borongh Wills (Suitees) I 83 My *purse gyrdell. X864 
Cm?t\*^Fredk Gi IV 88 The two sea-poweis as *purse- 
holders 1609 C Butler Fern Moju (1623) Cu» For the 

S ' ard of your face . . prouide a *pius hood made of course 
ring, to be drawn and knit about \our oollai 1598 
Sylvester Du Pallets i. ih. 1085 Pioud *Purse Leaches, 
Harpies of Westminster 1648 Prii Bellman in Nail, 
Mtsc. VII 625 So long as you harpyes, you sucking purse- 
leeches, and your implements be our masters 1628 Vcnner 
Baths of Bathe 364 In like manner this *pin'sc mnlgcnt 
physician not long since dealt with a gen tlewomnn. x6xo Bp 
Hall Apol, Brewmsts xliii, Wks (1629) 590 You send me to 
Sheet penances and *Pursc penances 1708 M Bruce Good 
Ne^os 38 If I had these thiee ^parse-pennies, I wad tliink 
nothing to go thorow all tbe world with them 1671 
Maynwabing Praci Phys, 6a Such that make a piey of 
Patients, and are ’"Purse suckers. t6M Parkinson Pam* 
dmts 116 The whole stalke with the llowcis vpon it, doth 
somewhat lesemble a long *Puise tassel, ana theieitpon 
diuers Gentlewomen haue so named it x866 Taos Dot., 
Puise-lassels, Muscart comosunt 1907 Daily Chon. 14 
Oct 6/7 The boundless impertinence of tlie *i>uise trick 
man, 254^ Rates of Customs C ij b, *^Purvewyer the dossen 
pounde vs 183a Seidel Organ 50 The wii e going through 
the purse is called the purse- wire 

Purse [f* sb, : cf, to pocket.] 

L tracts. To put into one’s purse; to pocket. 
Also with up. Now 7 are. 

1303 R. Brunne I/andl Synne 6x48 For sbal y ncuer, 
aftyr J>ys day, Purs pens, jyf pat y may c 1400 Pmomans 
T. 178 Many be marchauntes of woU And to purs pennies 
wol come thrall 1577 Northbrooke D/ctj^(i843) x20 It 
IS not lawfuU to play for money, to wynne it, and pur^e U 
vp X634 Milton Comus C42, I purs’t it up, hut liule 
reck’ntng made, Till now that this extremity compeU'd. 
X659 Nodll in Burton^s Diary (1828) IV. 416, 1 never purj,e 
one penny of it, 1724 Ramsay Fistoaxwii. Sum thanes thafr 
tennants pykt ancf squeist. And purst up all thnir rent 1810 
Cradbb Boroughsax. 177 I’ve not allow’d me time To purse 
the pieces 

+ 2 . fg. In various senses; To pocket (an 
affront; ; to withdraw or keep back (a boast) , to 
take possession of, shut tip, confine, ubs. 

C1400 Vwaine ^ Gaw, 1277 Jlis prowd wordes «r now at 
purst. For, in fayth, ful ill he durst Aiies Juke open that 
knyght,That licmadebost with to fyght. XS70 G. Buchanan 
Detect Q J)/a;7'(i572)]Ciij.HeJDarnleyl wasconstrainit m 
silence to purse vp hi? passit iniurje?. e6o6 Bhaks Ant. If 
Cl, 11 11 192 When she first met Marke Anthony, she purst 
vp his heart vpon the Riuer of Sidni?. x6xy Hixron Wks. 
Ij 314 A man is vtterly disgraced, if either he nurse vp a 
disgrace, or else decline the fight when he is challenged. 
X691 Drvdbn Rttig Arthur in. li, 1 am spell caught by 
Pliihdel, And pursed within a net, 

1 3 . pass. To be (well or ill) provided with money. 
Obs. (Cf. PuBSJiin ppi. a. a.) 

01550 Bale K. lohan (Camden) 71 With luda? we love 
wele to be purste. 26x4 J, Cooke Greene's Tu qnogne 
D 4b, Purse. The butcher and tlie baker then shall stay. 
Spend, They must till I am some what stronger purst. 
a 1653 Brome City Wit 11, lu, How is she pur-i’d, Jack 7 
is she strong that way? 

4 . irons. To contract, to draw together (the 
lips, brow, etc.) in wrinkles or puckers, suggesting 
the tightly drawn-an mouth of a purse. Often 
withfS. 

1604 Shaks. OtJu 111 ul 1x3 Thou, dtdd’&t contract, and 
purse tby brow together. 1668 Culpeper & Cole BarthoL 
Altai L V. 9 If you cut a Muscle it uunies it self round 
and draws it self into it self like a ball 1746 J. Parsons 
Num P/^siog. I in Pktl Traus. XLIV, 14 Their Accioii 
IS only t^urse up the Mouth, ns in whistUng and blowing. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl Ami* HI, 1x7/1, I have thus seen the 
superior aperture of the glottis ..pursed up and closed. 
1882 Miss Br addon Mosmt-Royal I. viii, Lady Cumber- 
bridge pursed her Ups and elevated her eyebrows, 
b. fig., To collect, concentrate. 

X809 Malkin Gtl Bias iii, i, v 6, I looked hard at roy 
master.. and pursed up all my penetration to remark upoa 
the effect of my Intelligence. 

c. inir and To become wrinkled, to packer. 

1709 Mas. Manley Secret A/cM.(x7ao} III. 284 Her Brows 
purs'd, she wnnkted her Forehead, Kichardson 
ClartssaY. viil (x8zz) xo 6 T'he maiden iwned away, and 
primmed, and pursed, 18x4 Southey vi 183 His 

eyelids stiffened and purged up. 

6 . trans. To close up like a purse, rare, 

1823 Lamb Eha Ser. 1. xxiiu Decay Beggars, Was this a 
story to pux^up people’s hearts, and pennies, against givtog 
an alma to the blind? 

te. intr. To steal purees, to rob. Ohs. 

** The trade of pursing neare 
^al ffiile Until the bagman cryes strih stdle. aix6x6 
Beaumont Kthat 
raise me not, ITL bet at bowling-alleys. 

7 . U.S. irons. To draw a purse-seine into the 
shape of a bag so as to dose it Chiefly in 

Hence, ’Jrvgtdbosg vhh jbDw (also 
attrib.) and ppd. a*, as pttwtfttg-'blcNSk, -genTp 
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FimsiCE. 


FUBSE-BEABEB. 


-lino, ’■weight, the block, etc., used in working a 
purse-seine. 

c Pecock Re^y, v xiv. 555 The forbermg of the bare 
touche ther of [money] and the forbenng of the pursing or 
bodiU bermg ther of, a 1624 Bp, M, Smith Stntu (1632) 270 
Abi^il. descnbeth the same safety by a metaphor of safe 
binding or safe pursing, 

x^’^Pall Mall G 2 June, Supp , Her lowlocks, pursing- 
gear &c. are nickel plated 188, Bulletin U S Nat 
Museum (Knight Diet MeeJu Suppl.^ The pursing weight 
varies from 100 to 150 pounds. 1890 Ceni Diet s v. Purse- 
UnSy the line by means of which a purse seine is puised 

Fn*rse-bea:rer. 

1 . The bearer or carrier of a purse ; one who has 
charge of the money of another or of a company; 
a treasurer, bursar, 

e *305 yudas Iscariot ir,i m R E,P, (x86a) no oure 

louerd him makede apostle • to fondi his mod And si^be 
puisbercr of his pans ♦ to spene al his god. e 1473 Voc, in 
Wr.-Wuleker 804/39 Hic nauelierusy a pursbeier. X508 
Ord for Prayer in Ltiurg Serv. Q Eliz. (1847) 681 u. 
Bagshaw, the Pope’s Judas or purse bearer 1630 Wads- 
worth Pilgr, VI 58 The money which wee dehuered vnto 
him being our purse-bearer. 1840 Thackeray Piet Rhap- 
sody Wks, 1900 XIII. 320 There is Mr. James Fiaser, our 
employer, master, publisher, purse-bearer, and friend 

2 . Spec- The official who carries the Great Seal 
in front of the Lord Chancellor m a receptacle 
called * purse ^ or * burse \ 

x68B Luttbell Brief Reh L [1837) 429 The lord chancellor 
lialh turn’d out Mr Harris, his pursebearer. 1705 Hbarne 
Collect- dS Oct. (O H.b.) 1 . 60 Mi. Wullaslon made Purse- 
Bearer to the. Ld. Keeper. 2901 Empire Rev 1 467 The 
borcl Chancellor, is preceded on his entry to the Plouse by 


3 A pouched animal, a maisupial- 
X85X BnoErRip NoieBk Naturalist (1852) i6z The marsu- 
piales, or purse-beaieis. 

So Fu*r8e-bea ring pouched, marsupiate. 
f Pu*ree- bound, a Keeping one's purse tightly 
closed ; averse to spending money; stingy, 

2656 IIpvhn Surv, France Kp. Rdr, b, Nor was I puise- 
bound when I had occasion to see any of those Raiities, 
Hcliqucs, and malteu of moic true antiquity 

tFu*rse-ca:rv6r. Ohs *= PuBSE-ouTm. 

2380 Wyclif Sel- IPhs, III. 320 Most cursed of clipperis 
and pursc-kei yens, 2387 Trevisa Ili^n (Rolls) VIIl. 181 
A purskcfrjvere [bursarum vimor} in kuttmge of purses 
wer)) I cli|t in lus liondes c 2440 Promp- Parv- 427/1 
Purbkeruaro . . , hursida- 

FnTae-cu'tter. A thief who cuts purses and 
abstracts their contents ; a culpiirsc. 
rx4ao ?Lydg. Assembly of Gods 607 Tybumo coloppys, 
and pursekytters. f 25x5 Cocke LoreUs B-sx Player^ purse 
cutters, money baterers. 2690 [see Purselbss] xSSxBbsant 
A Rice Chapl if Fleet n. Footpads and pursc-cutters no 
longer infest the streets. 

So Fu*rBO-on*ttlnir vhU sh, 
x6ax Bp Sanderson Serm- on z Cor, vii, 24J 27 Such as 
“ ' " ' y,andPurse-Ctttting, 


live by Stealing, and Robbing, and Piracy,* 

Pursed ppl, a, [f. Puese v, -i- -ed.] 

1 , Drawn into close folds or wrinkles; drawn 
together, puckered. Usually with tip, 

1663 Hooke Mtcroir, 148 Theother. . was usually purs'd or 
wfinckled m the bending of the knee. 1833 Hr Martineau 
Fr, Wines ^ Pol, 1, 4 His large light blue eyes and pursed- 
up mouth. 2838 Dickens 0 , Twist xvii, Mr, Brownlow 
looked apprehensively at Mr. Bumble’s pursed-up counte- 
nance. 2891 S. Baring Gould Trouiadour LandxuoZ She 
sat scowling, with pursed lips. 

2 . Supplied with money, (See also Ptjese v, 3.) 
2^3 *A. Hope* Change of Air xv, The unending talks 

with fellows like-minded and like’pursed. 

Pitrsefol (pjy'isful). [f, Pubsb sh + -pul.] As 
much as fills a purse. 

rxapo S, Eng, Leg. L 62/283 A porsful of panes bi he 
weie he fond, 2693 T. Drvden jun. m Diyden yuvenals 
Sat (1697) 364 Thy Teeth a Purseful of dear Gold, The 
last Remains of all thy I’reasuie, hold. 1846 Mrs. ( 5 orb 
iik, Eng Char, (1832) 7 The unthrifty, who had flung about 
pursofulls of those bits of tin, began to board the new issue 
of the mint, as having more significance 
Pu*rse-full, a, nonce-wd. That has a full 
purse, opulent, wealthy. 

2813 Mar. Edgeworth Pairon xix. Dr Percy’s next 
difficulty was how to supply the purse-full and purse-pioud 
cituen with motive and occupation 
Purselain, -Ian, oba. ff, Poboblain, Pubslaitb. 
Pn’rfleless, <1. [f,PuBSE,fA + -iiESS.] Having 
no purse; without a purse 
z6jo G Nessb<?. ^ IT, Test, I- 34jThe purseless Cavelier 
feai s not the parse-cutter. 2867 R. Palmer Life P, 11 mard 
3 As puraelcss, scripless and shoeless as the seventy-two 

discipiM of Christ, ^ , 

t^UTSe-inaisteri Chiefly Obs, A purse- 
bearer, treasurer, bursar, 

CX440 yacoRs Well 42 Judas., was purs-ma^ter . & 
receyvyd in-to Pdrs ail he xnonye c 1440 Aipk 7 ales 
xio pis derk, .went with hym, & be made hyin his purs- 
maister. 1554 Knox F^lhf, Adntom C 7 b, ludaa was 
pursemrister with Christ Jesus, J, Fraser Poltchron, 
(IMS) 2x8 The year after he entered his pursemaster, 
f 1irS6*]IOT (pfl'rSjnet). 

L A bag-shaped net, the mouth of which can be 
drawn together with cords; used especially for 
catching rabbits, also as a flying net. 
c 2400 Master f Game (MS, Digby i8a) vii. Men taketh 
hem mth houndes, with g^riioundes, with heyes, and with 
pursnettes. 2376 Tubberv, Venerie 179 Set purse nettes 

Voh. VH. 


upon al the holes, or as many of them as. you can iinde. 
x6S3 Urquhart Rabelais r, xl, I twist lines and weave 
purse-nets, wherein to catch coneys, 1766 CowpL Fanner 
s V Rabbity The ferret is sent into a hole to force them out, 
and the purse-net, being spread over the hole, takes them, 
as they come out. 2883 B'. Day Indian Fish 15 There are 
purse-nets and bag-nets, some with, others without, pockets. 

fig x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl iv 11, We 
shopkeepers, when all’s don% are sure to nave ’em m our 
putse nets at length 2675 V Alsop Anti sozzo 111 109 If 
he has not got us into such a Cranm and Purse-nett that we 
shall never escape without loss of Bag and Baggage. 

1 2 . Sec qiiot. Obs, slang. 

avjca B, E Did, Cant, C^etVy PursmetSy taken 
upon Trust by young Unthnfts at treble the Value, also a 
little Purse 

3 . Comb , f pu'rse-not-jaflli, a basket-fish. 

x6^ WiNTHROP [see net fishy Net sh * 5] 

tPu rsepick. Sc, Ohs, » next ; cf. Piokpubse. 

1508 pUNBAR Flyting 247 Herretyk, lunatyk, purspyk, 
carlingis pet. zj MusmgallonexzBivtTy^Aiixxv 
purspyk Sayis, Land war bettir want on me. 

tFu*rBe;pi:cker« Ohs, A thief who picks 
purses ; a pickpocket. So f Pti’xse-plcklng. 

2549 CiiEKE HurtSedit, (1642) 41 They have all their life 
after an unsavory smack thereof, and smell still towaid day- 
sleepers, pursse pickers. 2571 Buchanan A ne Admomtioun 
Wks, (2892)34 Sufferis..purspykaris .to exercise thift and 
reif as ane craft. Ibid Dishonour to tbevis in purspyking 
x6zz J. Taylor (Water P ) ThtfWs.% (1630) ir xzijx He. . 
may rob the pot, Steale himself drunke, and be his owne 
Parspicker, And chimically turnes his coyne to liquoi 

Pu’rse-pride. Pride of purse or wealth ; the 
self-esteem or arrogance of the wealthy. 

a 2636 Bp. Hall Sel, Ph , Sternum, iv. Wks 1808 VI. 312 
Even purse-pride is quarrellous, domineering over the 
humble neighbouihood, 2753 Murphy Grog's Inn yml. 
No, 6a The Insolence of Purse-piide 2842 Hor Smith 
Mottled Man I 111 5$ The infection of vulgar puise-pride. 

Fn’rse-proud^ a. Proud of wealth; piifed 
up on account of one’s wealth 

x68x IliCKERiNGiLL Block NourCouf b, Having great 
Interest, and gieat Power, and withal, Puise-proud. Z743 
De Foes Eng, Tradesman xliii. (2842) II 249, I think a 
purseproud tradesman one of the most troublesome and 
intolerable of all Men X78X Cowper Nope x8 The rich 
glow poor, the poor become purse-proud 1838 Lytton 
Alice m. u, 1 , could live happy in a garret, if this purse- 
proud England would but allow one to exist within one’s 
income- 

Purser (p^nssr). Also 5 pttrsser, porser, 
pursor, 6 -our, 5-6 pursar, 5-7 puroer. [f. PaasE 
sh, + -EH 1 : cf. miller^ hatSicr^ and F, hourster, 
med.L. hursdritts Buhsab.] 
fl A maker of purses. Ohs, 

? 2473 in Coventry Lett Bk.gm Job Smyth.. Taillourj 
Job. Denton.. laborer ; Will Banburgh puiser. ^1481 
Caxion Dialogues 41/4 Lyon the purhser JF bourssier} 
Hath puisses and pauteners, ^x3x< Locke Lovells B, to 
^I ke women, puisers, and garnysshers. 1638 Bhathwait 
Barnabees yml, iii, (2828) 107 Where be thy masters? 
fellows? scholers? bursers? 0 Stamford I to thy shame, 
they'r all turn'd purseis. [Refeiring to its defunct 
university ] 

t2 An officer charged with managing money 
matters and keeping accounts; a puise-bearer, 
treasuiei. Ohs. in general sense. 

^2440 York My si, xxvi. 236 ijudas l^} Of his penys 
purser was 1 2483 Cath, Angl 294/2 A Purser, bursanus 

2^0 Palsgk. 259/a Purser, boursier, 1677 Gilpin Demonol, 
(2867) 4.14 Rich men are but God’s pursers; they do but 
'carry the bag '.and what is put therein, for public uses. 
28x6 Muir Clyaesd, Minstrel^ 2 To rouse the clerk and 
purser wi’ their sang. 

"b. The officer on board a ship who keeps the ac- 
counts, and usually has charge of the provisions. 

In the Royal Navy the puiser was originally the com- 
missanat omcer of the ship, hut not the paymaster of the 
crew (who were paid at the end of the voyage or com- 
mission). In 2825, by Act 6 Geo, IV, c. x8, a portion of the 
wages of the crew was permitted to be paid to them 
monthly, and the duty of makmg these payments was 
assigned to the purser, who in 2842 was officially designated 
‘ Paymaster and Puiser * In 2852 the title was changed to 
'Paymaster', and the officer's duties in regard to money 
transactions on board ship were largely extended In 
modem passengei -ships, the purser is the head of the 
stewards’ department, and has general superintendence of 
the passengexs and their comfort and requirements, checks 
their tickets, issues those taken on hoard, etc. 

1458 Cal, Ane, Rec, Dubhn (2889) I. 300 All maysterys, 
owenerya, oui serya of al maner schyppys. 2486 Naval Acc. 
Ben, K// (2896) 22 Also paid William Peny then Pursor 
of the same ship for the vittell of the said, .matriners for a 
weke. X540 ^<7^ 32 Hen VIII, c 14 The owners maisters 
and pursers of Englyshe shyppes. 2627 Caft. Smith 
Seaman's Grant, vm 34 A man of Warre hath onely a 
Purser. z6&i Pefvs Diany 29 Aug , I ..did begin to-nigbt , 
to look into the nature ofa purser’s account, and the business 
of victualling. 1704 J. Harris Lex Ttckn, I, Pursevy an 
Officer in a KmgE Ship, who receives her Victuals from the 
Victualler, and is to take care that it be in good Condition, 
and well laid up and stowed . His Office is also to keep a 
List of the Men and Boys belonging to the Ship, and to set 
down exactly the Days of each Man’s admittance into Pay 
2748 Anson Voy, n. 11 (ed. 4) 291 Our former Purser had 
neglected to take on board large quantities of several kinds 
of provisions, 283^ Marryat Midsk, Eagy xxxvni, An old 
friend of his, a purser in the navy, who lived at Southsea, 
xfea Apr. s Orderin Counedy Paymasters and Pursers to 
be desi^ated Paymasters of the Navy* 2858 Simhonds 
Diet. Tradey Pursery a kind of cabin steward or providore 
in a passenger ship. 

c. In Cornwall, The treasurer or cashier of a 
mine, esp. one worked on the cost-book prmciple. 


2833 Babbage Econ, Manuf xx. (ed. 3) 202 The Purser 
and Book keeper manage the accounts 18I39 De la Bechb 
Rep, Geol Comfwally etc,xv 566 In the generality of mines 
the purser is the chief officer. 2846 Addison Law Contracts 
1 1 § 1 (1883} 103 In mining companies carried on on the 
cost-book principle the shareholders.. are not liable upon 
bills, drawn by the purser, of the company 

fd. Purser-general y the head of a body of 
piiisers, m a district, or department of service. 

2633 G (^osNELL Let 4 July (Ind Offi Rec 0 G 1509), 
Mr. Xurnour, Purser-Generall att Suratt, comends his love 
to you 2657 T. Maynard in Thurloe Si Papers VI 118 
If somebody were joined with the purser-general by an order 
from his highness, . .there would be much money saved. 

+ 8. One who steals or cuts purses ; a cutpurse, 
a pickpocket. Ohs, 

2649 W. M Wand yeto ^1857) ^4 8jl All Executors that 
rob Orphans of their portions, aie Theeves, and deseive 
more to be hanged then a Puiser. 

Hence PtiTserslilp, the office of purser. 

1600 Dekker Fortunatns E 3 b, He haue the purse for 
a-yeere, you the Hat & when my puisouiship ends, ile 
resigne, and cap you. 2864 in Webster (citing Totten) , 
and m mod. Diets. 


FiiTse-riugp. 

1 . A Xing, or one of the two sliding rings, closing 
a silk or leather purse. 

2 S 34 More Com/ agsi Trth in idv (1847) 236 Like a 
purse-ring of Paris, hollow, light and counteifeit indeed. 

2 . The ling of a purse-seme, through which the 

pursing line runs. 2890 in Cent, Did, 

Furse-seine (p0'j5|S|in). A fishmg-net or 
seine which may be pursed or drawn into the shape 
of a bag, used for catching shoal fish. Also 
aitrih, purse-seine-net; purse^setm fishery y etc, 
2883 Exh Catal 296 Model of mackerel purse-seme 
1883 Goode Fish, Indust, U,S, 66 There is.. reason to 
believe that our ^eac purse-seme fisheries for menhaden and 
mackerel, though perhaps not causing a decrease in the 
numbers of the fish, have kept them farther from the shore 
*2883 Pali Mail G, x Sept, gjx To enable our fishermen to 
see the practical woikiim of the celebrated purse seine net, 
as used by the United States fishetmen for the capture ol 
mackei el, herring, and other fish usually caught by the diift 
net. 28% Nature XLI. iBo/i The purse-seme first came 
into general use in 2850 

Hence Furse-seiiLer, a vessel employed in puise- 
seine fishing, 2890 m Cent Dud, 

FiiTSe-striliGf. Usually in pl,\ The two 
threaded strings by drawing which the mouth of a 
purse is closed ; hence in various Jig, phrases, as 
to hold the purse^tnngSy to control the expenditure 
of money ; to tighten or loosen the purse-sfrtngs, 
to he spanng, or generous, in spending money, 
e X4ZE Hocclevs DeReg Pnne, 4369 So haue I plukked 
at my purse strynges, And made hem often for to gape 
& gane. ^7x530 Wit ^ Folly (Percy Soc.) XX p fx, 
1 shall brynge them to heuen gate .And lede them thy ther 
by purse strynges xtja Davenant Cruel Brother 11. 1, 
Those whom Fathers Purse strings hoise ^ to honoui 
A 2659 Bp. Brownrig Serm (2674)1[ v 71 He endeavoms 
to corrupt him .and so to tie the Holy Ghost to bis Purs- 
stxings. z8ao T, Mitchell Ansioph, I. 239 Cleon now 
finds It necessary to open his purse-strings. 2840 Cobden 
Speeches 20 The House of Commons . nas to look after 
the purse-strings of the people. x9oa 'Bubvaxi House Per^ 
II. It. 58 Refusing to loosen his purse-strings any farther, 
b. attnb, Thai is drawn like a purse-stnng. 
190S Brit, Med, yml i July 15 The stump (of the appen- 
dix) being buried by a purse string suture of catgut 

tPuTset. Ohs, rat e^"^, [f. Purse -h-ET, 
Cf. F. bourseite (15th c.)-] A small purse or bag 
z6m B, Jonson Masque QuetnSy 8 Haglog.y The blood of 
the'nog I have been getting, and made of his skin A 
purset, to ke^ sir Cranion in. 
tFxi*rS6-ta:]cer. Obs, A highwayman or 
robber who deprived persons of their purses. 

xdzx CoTGR., Batre les chenmiSy to belay the w^, as purse- 
takers and hoothalers doe 1647 R Stapylton yuvemlxgj 
Murdrers, mixt with pyrates, and purse-takers, Run-away 
slaves, hangmen, and coffin-makers. 2649 W* M. Wand, 
yev) (2857) 64 { 2 A brave Purse taker is the Great-Turke of 
Cavileroe<i, to such bastardly Handy-Crafls. 

So t Fa*EBe-ta king. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen IVy i ti zz& I see a good amendment 
of life in thee. From Praying, to Purse taking, 

Pursevant, -want, obs. Sc. ff. PuBSDiVAiiT. 
FUTSe-web. A (spider’s) web of the form of 
a purse, attrib. Purse-web spider, a spider of 
the genus Atypus which spins a close weh against 
a tree ; esp, the American species A, ahhatii. 

z888 McCook Amer SpicUrs I 325 The characteristic 
tube of the Pnrseweh spider is spun against the trunk of a 
tree, extending severm inches above the surface of the 
ground and about an equal distance beneath it. 
t Fll*rseWort. Obs, An old name for the 
weed Shepherd’s purse. 

01450 Alphtfa 34/r Capsellulay herba sangtd^ria,,, 
bursa pastons tdenty , - pursewurt Ihid 81/1 Pursle]-uu[olrt. 

PuTBey, Purseynt, var. Pdbsy, Pdeoiitot. 
t Fu*Psiok| nf. and sb, Ohs, [f. PuBSiVE with 
suffix substitution : possibly influenced by Siok.] 
A. ad). Of a horse; = Pubsivb, PuBSTa.! i. 
x6xo Markham Masierp, i. xlvtii. 99 Of the broken winded 
or Puistcke BUx^e tbta, ciil 205 Xiooke he be not puisicke 
B- sh. Shortness of wind in a horse ; pursiness. 
2607 Topsbll Fourf, Beasts (2658) 202 If it continue, it 
will either grow to the Pursick, or else break his winde 
altogether. Ibid, 293 Of the Poisick. This is a shortness of 
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PTOSUANTLY. 


breath, and the Horse that is so diseased is called of the 
Italians, CaoeUlo pulsvoct or Boho, x668 R. Hot,ME 
Arfttfffifyii, isr/a The shortness of Breath., [of a Horse], 
of some termed pur«sic1c. 

Hence t Pa*X 8 icilnLes 8 , pnrsiness 
i6io MAfiKHJLU Masieyp ii. clxxiii 490 Dry iigges are 
good for pursidcnesse, coughe^ and diseases of the lungs. 
Pu‘X 8 ie. Sc. dim. of P0B8B see - ib. 

1785 Burns Jolly Mei^eus Recit iv, For mony a pursie 
she had hooked 

Pursiuess (p» ism^s), [f. PuEST a i + -uBsa.] 
The state or condition of being pursy; short- 
windedness, breathlessness, dyspnoea. 


jTWfayiica, wraia^ caraiacci, IfiOa lURNRR tierOM II 123 

Rue. IS good agaynst puiaines & sbortnes of breath, 
x6w CoTGR., Pousse^ short wind, purstnesse x68i Worlidge 
Did. Rnsitcnm (1726J s v , This Parsiness or shortness of 
Breath m Sheep is cur'd by cutting their Ears and changing 
their Pasture x8a4 Good:s Sitidy Mtd (ed. 4) I. 464 Cor- 
poJent dyspnoea. Pursiness. 
tl 3 Flatulence; internal stuffiness. Ohs, 

1607 Four,/ Stasis [It] doth help the short- 

nesse of the breath, and ease the pursmes of the stoniacke, 
1607 Markham Caodl in [tdr;) ao As he is outwardly full 
of ynsound fatness, so hee is inwardly stutt with much glut 
and pnrnnes. 

Pursmg, vbh, si. and^/ a see Pdesb v, 

P Ursive (piP-Jsiv), « arch. Also 6 - 6 -syf(e ,6 
^ife,-oyfe. [a, (?)AF parstf^m^^ phonetic van of 
OW,pelsify m Cotgr. jp(mls%f^ . pusstf (L. 
type *pu/sJt>^upt), f. O^.polssTy F p&usser in sense 
* to breathe with labour or difficulty* — L puhdr&Xci 
drive or agitate violently, freq of pellh^c to dnve 
Porsifx^ given as Fi. m t^uot. 12 . , and pourcijwi 
Pals|p:. 153^1 but there is no evidence of its use in 
continental Fr., and the substitution of rlac / was 
piob, English, perh. from some association with 
pursCy which becomes evident m the later form 
Pqew ] Short-wiuded, broken- winded, astlimatic : 
originally said esp. of a horse. 

(Cf.F.<-'- " ■ ■ ■ 



*’ x-wrcyiC) -j— — 

or stuffed aboute the stomaclce, paurcif 1532 Holobt, 
Puisyfe manne, anhelator. anhelvs, xSot Holland Pliny 
XY H 58 For the cm mg of foure footed beasts broken 
winded and pursive X707 Floykr Phys Pitlse-lFaic/t 157 
If my ^Ise be 90 , 1 ^ always Pursive, ba^5 makes me 
^thmatick, x83X''43 Youatt /femixv, 278 The pursive or 
broken-wmded horse should not stand idle a single day 

Pnwiveneas (pS-iavaes) mi. rf.piec.+ 

-K£8B.] * PtrBSINBSS. 

1SS» Huloe:^ Pursifenes, depsmea x6oc Holland Plviv 
comuwaded for puisiuenesse and 
gwrtnesse of wind i6oa Markham Caoal v, (rdrvl xo 
There is, purswenes m the Pease and fulsomnes in the 
Ji^es X7S4 T Ba^ett Farrury 63 Distinguished m 
t^r symptomsfrom that pursiveness , . wesee insome horses. 

^slaine, -laa(©, obs. ff. PoncasLAnr. 

PurslaiLe (p»usl^n). Foims; a. 4-5 piir- 
oelaai(e, 6 -lame, -layne, -Ume, -Uyne, pei- 
selina, purselane, -lain(0, 7 -laai, -Jyn, 
pnroellane. A 5 poraulaigne, poroeleyne, 6 
-lame, -lene, -layufe, -Ime, -Uyne, 6-7 -lane. 

7 5 “ purslane , also (5 poslane), (5 pur^ayne, 
-im, -laoia, pourslane, 7 purslon, -leia, puxa- 
sleu, ^ puralamCe. [a. O^,porcekine (a 1300 
(still m Cotgr,), =» It Par- 
csllam (Flono); identical in form with the“^i. 
audit, words for Poboepain, q. v., andapp. altered, 
by assimilation to that word, fiom L. pomia)aca. 
ns^ by P my for the more usual h portulaca 
(which IS taken in botanyasthe name of tiie genus).] 

A heib, Portnlaca oUrma, 

mdely distributed throughout tropical and warmer 
temperate regions, used in salads, and sometimes 
as apot-terb, or for pickling. Also called Cmvman 
or Garden Purslane Formerly cultivated in 
English kitchen gardens, but now rarely met with 
Oxon.)34/i Porinlam 

^ drincke water of Buglossc aod 

Minium,. .533 BurotCntTeUJl. {km)" h, P nShlV’ 


dothe mitigate the great heat ui al the inward partes of the 
bodye 1577 B. Googe Heresbtich's ffusB, (1586) 53 h, The 
Cucumber and the Gouid [come] the fifth daie, Purslm [is] 
loneer ere it come x6m m Naworfft Househ. Bk$. 319 
To Mrs Orfeur'b maide briaging^ursslen to my Ladie, ij*. 
x 5 ^R« H SaJemes Renm 14s To destroy Warts, nothing 
IS better then to rubbe them with Purslaine. 1664 Bvelyk 
KaU Hort 64 Sow also Lettuce Purslan, Radish. 1693 
<—Pe la Qiani ComPl, Gard, 11 199 Purslain is one of 
the prettiest Plants m Kitchen-gardens, which is princi- 
pally used in Sallets, and sometimes in Pottages. X796 C 
Marshall t?ar//<nA (1813) xvu 279 Purslane is a low gtowing 
succulent herb x8^ Hawthorne Felton (1883) 355 Rose 
ate her frugal dinner (oonsistuig chiefly of purslain, and 
some other garden herba) xBgy Gray First Less Boi 
(1866] X5 Sometimes the embryo is coiled around the out- 
side, m the form of a ring, as in the Purslane. 

2 . With qualification, denoting other species of 
Poitulaca ; also other plants similar m appearance 
or qualities to the Garden Purslane. 

a Crimson-flowered Purslane, P TMtoo/tt; Red- 
flowered P., P pendens \ Yellow flowered P., P. 
amea, b Black Punflane of N. Ameiica, Euphorbia 
Presln ; Horse-P.of the West Indie<;, Tnanihema mono- 
gyna, Milk-P., Ewphorha maculaiaf MudP., Elahne 
amencofta, Rock-P, the genus Calandnmai Sea-P, 
Atr^lex portulacouteSi and Arenaria pephides) (of the 
West Indies), Seswatwn Portulacastrum, Sibenan P., 
ClayUmasibmcai Water-P., PepltsPortula,and fsnar- 
diapalusiris\ (of America), Ludwigia balustru i Winter- 
P., Claytomaperfohata\ 'W^d-T.^LMorbtaP^lts, 

1378 Lyte Dodoens v. xx 575 Sea Purcelayne growetb 
vpon bankes adioyning to the sea. Ibid 575 The gardem 
& Wilde Porcelayna do flower from after the moiieth of 
June, vntill September. 1397 Gerarde Herbal cxl f i 
418 There be diuers sortes or kmdes of Purslane , one of 
the garden, and another wilde: and also two of the sea. 
1^8 Phillips s v.. Besides the common sort there are two 
others, vw The Sea Purslane, called Hahims^ and the 
Water Purslane, called Ahtne 1760 J Leb Introd Bot 
App 324 Horse Purslane, TnaniJmna, Ikdt Tree Sea 
Purslane, Water Purslane, 1772-84 

Cook Pioy (1790) V 1844 A considerable quantity of wild 
Mrslain, long-wort pease, &c xBs; Miss Pratt Flower, 
PL 1 . 19S The Sea Purslane {A renana peplotdes). Ibid, IV. 
277 A{irtplex\ Portnlaeoides (Shrubby Orache, or Sea 
Purslane) .is a plant having a woody stem, and foliage of 
silvery whiteness, and much succulence, 

8. altnh and Cmh.^ as purslane Uaf^ •‘leaved ^] , 
pouUice^ seed^ etc. ; puifilane-moth, a zygsenid 
moth {Coptdryas glrueri) of North Amenca ; 
purslane sphinx, an American moth {Deilephtla 
hneaia) which feeds upon the leaves of purslane, 
etc ; purslane-tree, 'l'(fli) ?the wild arbutus (after 
Gr. dvS/MLxvJ? purslane, also arbutus) ; ( 5 ) a South 
African shrub, Porittlacana afra\ pnrslane- 
worm, the larva of the purslane moth, which feeds 
on wild purslane. 

iBSS Delamer JCitch, Card (i860) 134 In proportion ns 
the traveller approaches the^ German fiontier, the more 
purslane-leaves will he find in his vegetable soups. x8u 
Horivs C. ffaltmtjhhus *?urslane-leaved 

Qstus. 18x8 Art Preserv, Feet 50 A thud ensures you a 

haDDV relief frAm ’^nilrelntn nnitft.n&B ..1 


k 1" f * rMiTAv. 50 A uma ensL 

nappy relief from purslain poultices chopped up with 
’'‘ttfSi. ,l*SSoLK.yD lYea. HtaUKL vij, IfurslaDd s.d« 
xuifiS w x6fi4 E^Ex^Syloa fir An even Bed, 

whmh Ming made of foe earth, clap down with your Spade. 
M Gard ners do for Purselain-seed. x^B T. W. Harris 
Insects Tnmr, Veget »PnrsIane sphnS. ifio4B. Jonson 

Conmaitis s Enitriaiavt 60 Under yond* ^purslane tree 
yood sometime my cradle 1773 Johnson (ed. 4), Purslan- 
^oper ^ hedge with, X794 T. Taylor Pansa- 

F^slet (p^'islet). [f, PoBSB si, + -LET ] A 
small or tiny purse or bag. 

two 
the 


dominion, a xfifix Fuller Worthies^ Yorks (1840) 111 42s 
He [Ripley].. studied twenty years together in puisunnce 
of the Philosopher’s stone 17x0 Norris Chr, Prud. viu 391 
As diligent in prosecuting our true and gieat End, as 
they are in the pursuance of theu false and little ones 
1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Unm, u § 50 fipTo start m 
pursuance of that object. 

1 3 , The action or fact of following ; that which 
follows or IS consequent, a consequence Oh, rw e, 
Bhoam Max. Com Lmuywl (1630) 40 Any accessory 
before foe fact is subiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee puisnances of the same fact 
4 The action of following out (a process) ; 
following on with or continuance of something j 
continuation, prosecution. 

3fio5 Bacon Adv. Learn ir.x.$ zo A man would thinke 
of the dayly visitations of the Pbisitians, that there were a 
poursuance in the cure. xfiiB Ciiillingw Pehg ProL 1. 
£p. Ded. 2 It IS. nothing else, but a pursuance oil and a 
superstruction upon that blessed Doctrine 17x3 oTrsLis 
Enghskm No 56 36^, I write to you in pursuance of my 
Letter which you printed on the Ninth X7S3 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty 7 A great assistance to us in the pursuance 
of our present enquiry. 1859 Miss Cary CouHity Lt/c i. 
(X876} 29 In pursuance of some tram of thought 
I b. That m which any process is continued ; 
the course, sequence, sequel. 

1645 Milton Colast. Prose Wks (1847) aao/r What book 
hath lie ever met with maintaining either m the title, or in 
the whole pursuance, ‘ Divorce at pleasui c ’ V 1704 Norris 
Ideal World ii vii. 330 The tram and pursuance of our 
discourse requires that we should say [etc J 
6. The action of proceeding in accordance or 
compliance with a plan, diieclion, or order; prose- 
ciition, following out, ca rj'ing out. (The chief 
current sense.) 

xfifio Trial Regie, 46 In puisuance of that Order, I did 
receive, among other things [etc], 187* Fssex Papers 
(Camden) I, ^5 we have puhlisht a proclamation in pur- 
suance to lus Letter prohilnimg all peisona to 

conmence any suits [etc]. X770 Lanciiornb Plutarch i 
35 He fieely ottered himself, m pursuance of some oracle, 
to he sacrificed. x 8 x 6 Genii, Mag, LXXXVI i. 553 
General Chartrand has been shot at Xlllo, in pursuance of 
his sentence, for having joined Buonaparte. 1865 Dickens 
f / - ’C* reached London in puisuance 

of their little plan, they took coach and drove westward 

tPurau'and, ppl a. {si ) Oh, [f. Porkuk v. 

+ -AND suffix ; prob. identified with pursuant from 
OF.] Pursuing, conformable ; also quasi-ji., one 
pursuing, a pursuer : « Puksuan® si, 
a X300 JS, E Psalfer xhii. [xhv ] sS Fram be voice of be 

reornreand And k. n«i<iinE 


...... MIC »uuum ana licue IWg 

Fnrsiialile (pi^jsw?*ab’l), a [f. PuKsaB v, + 
^blb ; cf. F. poursuimile (i6th c. in Littr^)] 
Capable of being pursued or prosecuted, 
ifiii Poursuivdik, pursuabk 2678 Sir G 

m’Sdl^tSZKS^i." 

(p^isiwal). rare [f. Pujbsbb «>.+ 
action or fact of pursuing; pursuance. 
x8^ Southcy Ro^nck xiv 117 The busy spirit, who 
with powerful call Rousing Pela^'s peoplef iS Sem on 
\ viluri Macl^elh (1B9B) II 
govanS?^ constant pursual of certain wise maxims of 

Pursuauce (p^isi^’ans). Also 7 pour-, 7-8 
pepsmnce. [f. as Pubbbant : see -anoe. Cf. 
^t.pour-^prosuumce^ poursivance (Godef.).] The 
actU)n, or feet, of pursumg, m various senses, 
t X. 1 he action of pursuing in order to catch or 
kill; chase: » Puesoed 2, Ohs, 

1648 (Sept. 20) Cromwell in Carlyle Lett A A8>»tI it 

P“«uance them, 1693 


from any further pursuance ^er them, x6( 

Tickely IV. fia Altho’ orders had beenrivUm Ibr'a’aii^v 
**§*” 4 ??* they could overtake fut some 

2, The seeking after or aimmg at something* 

endeavour to attain; search; -iPraSDiT 5. (N^ 

fonuerlymorewiLly.) 

A's§«cK,‘!sari."'tt;“ 


-- & o>er kucl loides, perteli m alle a-paraile 

purswend. ? a xfioo R ules m Drake FArracmn (1736) j. vi. 
igfi That com brought to the market be puesuand, 1, e. 
good beneath in the sack as above. 

Pursuant (pi^isi??Snt), si, and 0. Also 4 
poursulant. [ME. a. CP^.por-, ponrsuiant, pr. 
pple. of por-y poursuir, also -suivit^ mod.F.^/r- 
stetvte to Pursue, q. v. Subseq. conformed to 
AF, pursuer and ^rstte vbj 
t A. sh. One who prosecutes an action (at law) ; 
a suitor; a prosecutor. Oh. 

.JS!Si These lovers, for that point 

which thei coveite Ben poursniantx froyeertoyerein loves 
Court. Ibid 24s He, which was a poursuiant Worschipe of 
ames to ajteigne, 0x470 Harding Chron, cr.vm. ii. At 
whiche parliament the pursuantes thtvm ^nd, At his decree 
and ludgemwt to stond, xS4ai-3 Act 4 35 Hen, VI It, 
c. 27 § 113 The pursuantes in euery suche t^tteof errour. ♦ 
«s«w.w. Bradtoiid Pfymeuih 
PlmMiom 8 (i6ia-6) Vuud Vfith .ppnnton. ud pat- 
suants, and ye comissanc courts. 

B. *5'. tL Prosecuting fmaconrtonaw). Oit. 

'=•’?« 7? At litertte or 

2 , With /o, rarely upiut : Following upon, con- 
sequent and conformable to ; in accordance with. 
Ohs. or merged in b. 

n, That the 

Piweedings,. shall be putsiiaat and aixordmg to his 
of Instructions, xyxx Aovibon 
determined, parsuant to the Rcsolu- 

D. QuaSl'OiAl. » Pubboantly. 

{o 0“' metliod .we 


iruLl^ Whom vamifoed fiction vainly woos. Of 


on an itiaod.* 

a*. [£ prec. + -w *.] In n 
or coiaeqseiit; ncca^Oy, 

>S 3 » m Zam n. hr. lahj It biowyth 



PUBSTTB. 


1685 


PUBSUE. 


puraueantlye that yt belongyth to the lawe of man 1675 
J, Howe Living; Tem^ie{i^s) 167 We are heieypuisuantly 
to the diift and design of the present discouise, to affirm, a 
necessity. x688 Vox Cleft pro Rege siPursuantly ,‘It 
may be made appear, that [etc ] 1873 Browning Red Lott 

Nt ‘Cap n. 872 Pursuantly, one moining-^knock at door. . 
broke startlingly On household slumber. 

Pursue (pwsu 7 ', -sy« ), v Forms ; see below. 
[ME. a. AF. pursiwe-r^ pursite-r (also pursu-re) 
* 0^* j^mevrCi porsietirCi ^sivre^ etc (see 

Sub raocl.F. potirsuwre *= Pr. perseguir, 
persegie, Sp perseguir anti proseguir^ It. pro-- 
segutre and perseguire •— L. prosequifre^ -tre^ per^ 
sequ^fre^ -trej populai forms of prSsequt and perso- 
quT^ compounds of sequtio follow, which to a great 
extent ran together m Komanic. In ME. the L. 
form of the prefix, pro-, was sometimes, and per^ 
frequently, substituted.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a, 3 puxsiwe(]i, 4-5 -suwe, -sewe, 4-6 -sew, 
5 -slewe, -syewo, -sywe, -suie, -auyo, -su, -awe j 
4 ~ pursue, 

c xapQ Be&et 945 in .S'. Eng»Leg, 1 . 133 ^wane .lubere men 
pursiweden me. louerd, nnn help hov beo 1 1340 Hampolc 
iV. Cqusc, 4450 pan sal anlicrist by^n felly To pursue 
men ihuigh tyrauntry. c 137S Cursor M, 19618 (Fairf.J Saule 
saule quipursewe&poume. (2x400 Pursy wed [see B xib] 
c i\QoDestr, Troy 3x50 Pollux with his jpupull pursu on the 
laste. x4xa‘-2o Lydo. Chron TroydSi E 1 S.) So<5/3889 pat 
with al his myat My deth pursuwet[h], c 1430 — Muu Poetns 


the auto of him whiche m tins cos will pursuye. 1470- 
8j Malory Aiihur Table ir, v 7 How Balyn was pur- 
syewed. a 1333 La Blrnlrs Huoft lix. 206 They were so 
hastyd and puisewyd. 

i 9 . 4 poursuie, 4-6 -sewo, 5 -syewe, -sue, -su 

X3po OowBK Cony II 117 Ihei lesen hope forto spede 
Aiicf stinteii love to pouisewe [rime hewe]. Ibid [see B s 
poursuie] 1456 Sir G. Have Lain Anns (S. T. S ) 1x9 To 
pouisu bataill 1483 Cax ion C/ms Gi xso Knowyng that 
he was poursyewed. 1487 Hen Vll in Bp- Acad Qxon 
(1 898) 1 1. 324 To be poursued unto us hereafter, 1396 Spln- 
8EK,(^. Q* IV VJL 30 whom ieeing ilieshe speedily poursewed. 

7 . 4*^5 poraewe, -sue. 

e 1330 IVill, Palet ne 2474 Al Jxe puple |>at him porsewed 
hadOB. 1393 Langl, JPl C. xviii. 167 And porsuede to 
haue be pope pryus of holychurche. 

8 . ? 4 peraywe, 5-7 pers 0 w(e, 5-8 persue, 
6 -seu, -aohew. 

?ASX400 TreinscCs Uigden (Rolls) V.yi (MS y) Persy wed 
^1400 ApoLLoll 24 Wan men schal., perse w jow. x4>4 
Rolls ofParlL IV. 57/1 How that I persuede diverse billes 
X3a6 Pilgr- Per/- (W. de W. 1331) *8 To resyst and persewe- 
the kynge. X5W in Ltb OJpc- S, A ndree (Abbotsf.) 170 pat 
we nor nane..in our nay me sail peischew nor follow [etc]. 
x6o9 Skenb Reg- Maj. 2a To persew his dame. 1739 John- 
son Rasselas xxx, Pekuah., entreated the princess not to 
persue so dreadful a purpose, /bid, xxxii, Rasselas pre- 
pared to persue the robbers. 1779 Persued [see B. xo]. 
e. 5 prosew( 0 . 

1432^ tr. I/igden (Rolls) IV, 133 Anthiocus prosewede 
[1387 ‘faKVisA pursuede] Tnphon. 

B. Signification, I. Transitive uses. 

1. To follow with hostility or enmity ; to seek to 
injure (a person) ; to persecute ; to harass, worry, 
torment. Now rare or Obs- exc. as implied in a. 

exapo, etc [see A. a], xsSa Wyclif Mati/i- v xi Jee 
sliulen be blessid, when men ahulen curse 30U. and shulen 
pursue 30U. /iia , A els ix 4, s ‘ Saul, Saul, what pursues t 
thou me?’..' lam J hesu of Nazaieth, whom thou pursuest . 
1526 Pilgr- Per/, (W de W. 3531) 97 Loue your ennemyes, 
.,prayo for them that persueth you. X693 Pepys in Lett, 
Lit, Men (Camden) 21a To pursue you in the matter of the 
Prints soe fair beyond what in good manners I. .would have 
done. X750 Johnson Rambler No. 79 v la Those may 
lustly lie pursued as enemies to the community of natuie. 
xBss Milmah Lat Chr (1864) V ix. viii, 41? X'o expel, or 
to pursue to deatli, a large part, .of their subjects. 

+ 1). To avenge, to follow with punishment Oos- 

1370 Saitr- Poems Re/orm- xxui. ixi Thocht thairwar 
nane his deith that wald persew, The imchtie God he wald 
Reuenge his blude. 1603 Shaks. Meas-/orM v- n 109 
That with such vebemency he should pursue Faidts proper 
to himselfe. 1697 navoBN Vtry- Georg- iv 654 No vulgar 
God Pursues thy Crimes, nor with a common Rod. 

a. To follow With intent lo overtake and capture 
or kill ; to chase, to hunt. 


CXAOO Maondbv. (Roxb ) yiii. 30 Ryng persuea pam. 

ic&TBiblb (Genev)/'r. IxxL xx Puisue and ^e him, for 
there is none to deliuer him. Drydbn VirgC^org 
HI. 314 Boreas in his Race, with impetuous roar |uwues 
the ISirmng Surges to the Shoar, X783 Cowper MpiiM 
on Hare x Here lies, whom houijd did neer pumue, Nor 
swifter gicyhonnd follow 1874 Grebn^ Short vin. 
vu, To rout their other wing of horse as it returned brenth- 

Said ofthe^ac^^^ of things evil or hurtful. 

4 * GodHe S- (S.T. S ) 79 Ay quhen temptatioun 

di&iow^rsew. .6x3 S^Aim 11 aj Sowg^ 

to bed % ^ere eagerly his slcknesse Pursu d him still ^1698 
Fryer H<sr. BT/ndea * P a6i The worst inconvenience 
Sit pursued us. 1842 Borrow Bible wSPatnyliu 47 i he 
cold stiU pursued me X893 SALMWD ChK 3 oe/r-/fntnort 
vi.iii.% The penalties of a selfish life and wasted oppor- 
tunity pursue one beyond death. / 

3. To prosecute m a court of law, to sue (a 

^%ffsaa. yxi S48 

Almc^det for mair nor ten thousand pundis, 1643 Heelar- 


Com-t Reh, IreU 58 The Lords of his Majesties Privy Coun- 
cell have given order that Nithisdail and Aboyne be cited, 
and criminally pursued of high Treason. x688 Pennsylv 
Archives I. xoe All such Person or Persons shall be 
pursued with the utmost Seventies and the greatest Rigor 
1876 World V. 8 She cannot be pursued in Germany, for 
there she has committed no crime 1893 Diet- Nat Btog- 
XXXI 11. 403 She 'pursued * him m the Scottish courts in 
November 1703 for the sum of 300/ 

4. To follow, as an attendant ; to come after in 
order, or m lime. Now rare or Obs- 

c X470 Henry Wallace vi. 120 Schyr Jhon the Giayme, 
To Laynrik come, gud Wallace to persew x6o6 Shars. 
Ant ^ Cl 111. XU 26 Fortune pursue thee 1638 Bramiiall 
Consecr Bps lu 74 Here we see how al things do pursue 
one another. 1700 Dryden Meleager 4 Aialania 339 My 
son remiires my death, and mine shall his pursue. 1753 
Gray Progr Poe^ 64 Her Hack, where'er the Goddess 
roves. Glory pm sue, and generous Shame. 1789 W Gilpin 
Wye (ed 2) 119 Grand woody piomontories, pui suing each 
other, all rich to profusion. 

b. To follow the course of (m description, etc.) ; 
to trace, poetic- In quot 1883 = Follow 10. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg iv. x The Gifts of Heav'n my 
follwing Song pursues, 17x2 Addison Hynm^ ‘ When all 
thy merctes’ xi, Through eveiy Period of my Life Thy 
Goodness I’ll pursue. 1883 F M Peard Couti ad- vii, Said 
Lady Molyneux, pursuing them with her eye glass. 

5. To sue for, to seek after; to try to obtain 
or accomplish, to aim at. 

1390 Gower Cotif III XS4 In Rome, to poursuie his nht, 
e 1400 Maundcv (Roxb.)xxxiv X52 OJ^er lies jxire er, wha so 
wald pursue bam, by jje whilk men myght ga all aboute Jie 
erthe. c 1440 /acoas Well v 29 pat he may nojt defendyn 
hym beie, ne purse wyn his ry^t. 1538 Starkey England i. 
1. 7 For euer that -v^ch ys best ys not of al men to be 
persuyd. x3g4KvD Comeluim 111 83 He murdiedPompey 
that pursu'd his death. x6ix Bible Ps xxxiv 14 Seeke 
peace and pursue it 17x2 Stblle Sped No. 462 r 4 He 
pursued Pleasure more than Ambition. X874 CABPrNTER 
Meni Phys,\ vu (1879) 318 The mind instmctively pursues 
what is pleasurable. 

f b. To make it one’s aim or endeavour, to 
try {$0 do something), Obs, 

X390 Gower Cot/- III. 82 Such Sorceiie.,1 scbal eschuie, 
Tlmt so ne wol I noght poursuie Mi lust of love forto seche, 
CX430 Lydo Mtn Poems (Peicy Soc ) 67, I counsaiie thow 
pursue all thy ly ve To ly ve m peas c 1430 Hymns Vtrg- 
62 pi foote pou holde. And pursue for to passe )ie beest 
X523 Ld Berners Froiss 1. ccxxix. 308 People and men 
of warre, that wolde pursue to go into Castell. 

+ 6. To seek to reach or attain to, to make one’s 
way to. Obs- 

c X470 Henry Wallace vi 190 Than Cartlane craggis thai 
persewit full fast 1308 Dunbar Tna Manit Wernen 478 
All my luflaris lelc, my lugeing persewis. a 1520 — Poems 
IX. 84 To keipe the festuall and the fasting day, The mess 
on Sonday, the parroche kirk peisew, i6xx Heywood Gold 
Age n. I, Diana^s Cloyster I will next pursue. i68x Dryden 
A%, 4- AcAit- Bps Here stop, my Muse,. No Pinions can 
pursue Immortalheight. 

f b. To attack, assail, besiege. Sc. Obs 

£X47o Henry Wallace vin 498 Sotheroun marueld giff it 
suld be Wallace, With out souerance come to peisew that 
place. 1347 Reg Prtoy Council Scot 1, 81 Our auld ynemeis 
intendis to cum and persew the said house to recover the 
samyn furth of the said loidis handis. 1383 Ibid 1X1. 367 
A greit nowmer of wickit and seditious personis persewit 
the houssis of the provest and ane of the baillies. 

7 . To follow (a path, way, course) ; to proceed 
along; -i Follow v. ib. Now chiefly/^. In 
quot 1390, to go through in reading, to peruse. 

1390 Gowbr Con/ III 46 For full enformacioun The 
Scole which Honorious Wrot, he poursuieth. 1638 Junius 
Paint, Ancients 120 They could not choose but chearefully 
pursue the same way of Art. 1697 Dryden Vtrg, Georg nr. 
449 We too far the pleasing Path pursue. 1709 Steele 
TaflcrJIio, 97 F 2 To consider what Course of Life he ought 
to pursue. X788 Jefferson Writ (1859) II 369»I shall 
pursue the course of the Rhine as far as the roads will 
permit me. 1879 R K Douglas Con/uaamsni 111 72 The 
Saje pursues the heavenly way without the slightest 

8 . To proceed in compliance or accordance with ; 
- Follow v S. Now only with method^ plan^ 
schemti system^ and the like ; see quots. 1817-79. 

1426 Lvdg. De Cull- Pilgr. 9039 Al hys deayrs thow 
puraues. ? 1636 Bramhall Rdlic vi. 241 This is not to alter 
the Institutions of generall Councells.. but ..to tread in 
their Stepps, and to pursue their grounds mad 

XI 102 The king's example all nis Greeks pursue. 1748 
Smollett Rod, E^nd-^vi, Pi& we were to 
this advice. 18x7 Jas. Mill Bni, India 11. v. 1 315 The 
following scheme was invented and pursued x8» iechn 
D jawing in Cassells Techn- Edue* IV. 69/2 The same 

system 13 now to be pursued. -i -.r 

8 . To follow up, cany on further, proceed witn, 
continue (a course of action, begun), 

X436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T SL) X19 No^t all men 
that pursewis bataill is nocht cled ^th that veitu of force 
tfx386 C’tess Pembroke Ps, (1823) cxv. iv, Isr^l pi^sue 
Th^rust in God. 1396 Dalrymple tr Leslie s H ^tScoL 

)u.^vi (S.T.S.) I wtpay drew 

to pehjsew the mater w^swordes. 1601 Shaks iwel-N 

... V. T •n.iw«nA wifL anv safetY this SDort [to] the 


formation); to present (a libel). Chiefly Sc- 
(Cf. 3 and 13 b) 

1478 Acta Dorn- Cone 3/1 pe accioun and cause persewit 
be William of Cavers on \>e ta part again Andro moun 
one pe tother part X530-X Act aa Heiu VHL c. 12 The 
moytee thereof to be tohim that pursueth the informacion 
for the same 17x730 Interlocutor in J, Louthian Process 

S ed. 2) 152 The Lords Jnstice-Clerk and Commissioners of 
Fusticiary, having considered the Libel pursued at the 
Instance of ^ of —— [etc ], 

10. To follow as an occupation or profession ; 
to carry on, practise ; lo make a pursuit of. 

1323 Ld. BERNERS^mfA I ccccxx 733, 1 have pursewed 
myne offyee, to the honoure of you and of your people 
1^3 S, C. Art 0/ Complaisance When we enterprise any 
anair with hopes well conceived we pursue it with all 

E eiseverance 1779 Genii Mag XLIX 363 He persued . 

IS studies, or his amusements without persecution, molesta- 
tion or insult. 1831 Helfs Comp Solit, 1. (1874) 2 Otheis 
may pursue science or ait. 

It- Absolute and intransitive uses. 

II. To go m chase or pursuit, 
c 1330 Will Paleme 2196 pe puple banne porsewed forp 
& of here prey pei missed 1390L Gower Con/, III, 236 The 
womman fleth and he poursuieth i6ix Bible Pr<m, xxvm. 
I The wicked flee when no man pursueth ^ 1755 Gray 
Progr Poesy 32 Now pursuing, now retreating, Now m 
circling troops^ 1833 M Rfesvyo Scholar Gypsy ox 
on the foiest skirts, where none pursue. 

b. To pursue after, to follow in pursuit, to 
chase; — sense 2- Also with indirect passive 
1377 Langl . P Pl'B xix, 158 Peter, pursued after, Bothe 
iames & lohan, Ihesu for to seke. ? a 1400 Arthur 574 
Arthour on gret haste Pursywed after hym faste 1360 
Bible (Genev ) Exod xiv. 9 And the Egyptians pursued 
after them 1633 Fuller Ch Hist ix vu. § ts L^ to be 
pursued after by hunger and cold, H Brooke 

Fool o/Qnal- (180^ I 66 To take every horse he had . 
and to pursue after the fugitives. 

+ e. To pursue for, to seek or * hunt after. 
14x2-20 Lydg Chron- Tr<^ i 1892 pei pursue ay foi 
plurahte. 

1 12 To proceed with hostile intent against some 
one ; with on, upon, to, to attack, assail. Obs 
xa. . JS E Allit P B 1177 He pur-sued in to palastyn 
wid) proude men inony. £1400 Desir 'Irw 2773 To pur- 
sew On hom pat hir holdis, & vs harme dyd. Ibid- 4B53 
All pis wale pepull Are corny n to his cost And pursuyt to 
pis prouynse in purpos to venge Of harmys, c 1440 A tpha- 
bet 0/ Tales 158 pan pe Romans wold sufTre it no langer, 
& rase & pursewid opon hym.& drafe hym oute of pe cetie 
1480 Caxton Cron Eng, cixiv. 148 Kyng edward or- 
deyned men to pursue vpon hym — and dauyd ferselich hym 
defended. C1300 New Not-h. Mayd (Percy Soc.) 33 Yet 
yf that shrewe To hym pursue 
1 18. To make one’s suit ; to sue, entreat. Obs, 
1390 Gower Con/ II 13 For after that a man poursuieth 
To love, so fortune suieCh. c 1400 Desir, Troy 11431 Pai 
. chosyn Antenor with the grekes to trete. And pursew for 
pes 14x4 Brampton Penii, Ps 25 To thi mercy I will 
pursewe, Wyth ‘Ne remmiscaris, Dominel 0x360 A. 
Scott Poems (S T S ) xi. 7 Je may w* honesty persew, Gif 
je be constant, trest, & trew. 

b. Spec- To sue in a court of law ; to make suit 
as plaintiff or pursuer. In later use chiefly Sc, 

1377 Langl. P PI ^ xvii 302 For here hat partye pur- 
saeth he pele is so huge, patpe kynge may do no^ mercy 
X389 Eng Gilds It Yei shut pursu for her Catelle in qwat 
cowrte yat hem liste 0x440 JacoPs Well 29 Whexby h® 
man is lettyd of his ry^t, be-cause he may no^t pursewe m 
holy cherch-lawe 01470 Harding Chron- dvm. 11, That 
al Scottes, and other that were pursuyng Might gere 
appere, their titles clairayng 0:1639 Spottiswood Htsi 
Ch- Scot II. (1677) SS If they should happen to die intestate, 
it was made lawful to their nearest kinsm^ to call Md 
pursue for the same. 1756 Mrs Calderwood /ourney 
226 He was bred a pwist, hut his mother .set on the pro- 
testant heir to pursue for his estate. 

1 14. To follow as an attendant or supporter. Obs, 
0x470 Henry Wallace iv 197 He tbaim comandyt ay 
next mm to persew; For he thaim kend rycht hardye, wis 
and trew. 0 1470 Col 4" Caw 1292 Heir I mak yow ane 
grant. Ay to your presence to persew, with al my seruice, 
f lo. To follow or come after in order. Obs 
14B5 Rods o/ParU, VI. 332/2 The Dede and Fyne, 
wherof the tenoure peiauefch 1529 More Dyaloge iv xvil 
W ks. 284/2 Rewarde or punishement, pursuing vpon all o^ 
dooinges 1688 Holme Armoury i, i. a Lest,. scandal do 
arise and effusion of blood do persue. 

f 10. To proceed continuously. la quot. a 1051, 
to go or come forth, issue. Obs- 
1400-40 Dunbar Poems Ixiv 6 In to 5our garthe this day 


(1867) H. 92 Those weighty words which pleasantly pursued 
out of his mouth. 1632 Loveday tr. Calprenede s Cassan- 
dra iiL 189 But we pursued on our wy, resigning our 
selves to the protection and guidance of the Gods. 

17. To continue (to do or say something) ; to go 
on (speaking). Also with ^ ^ 

x3oo-2a Dunbar Poems xlvi 12 Quhair did, vpone the 
tothSr syd, peisew A nychtingall, with suggurit notis new^ 
1383 T. Wtson Ceniune o/Loue (Arb ) 129 In the other 
two staffes following, the Authour pursueth m his^mat^. 
x663 Boyle Oecas R^- iv. xi, But, (pursues Eusgius) tha 
inav supply us With another Reflection. 17x8 HiCKES & 
JHELSO^ y-Eetilewellj- §31. S® Notwithstanding to he 


vppeshot. 1668 Dryden Evemngs Ziwe iv »» Thw is the J Meekness of Wisdom x8oa Mar 

M\y of a bleeding Gamester, who will o^ately pureue Moral T- (1816) 1 m 17 ‘And I have buried 

a losing Hand *73 ^ Ledi ard the poor cat pursued Forester . ‘ and I hope [etc.] ’. X837 

Earl resolved to pursue this good Success. xjM Joh^ Whbwell Htd Induct, Sc 1. il § 2 Something of this , 
SON Rasselas xxv, 'Ihe Princess p^ues he pursues, * may be seen in language 
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obliged to give hib bond for the ^pursued Sum. 174* J 
WiLLisoN Bulm c/Gtlead (1800) xv 197 Pursued shelterless 
sinners hearken to Christ's voice c 1380 Wyclif Serttu 
Sel. Wks. I 206 How hise marttrs shulen do in tyme of her 
^pursuynge. e 1380 — Wks. (18B0) 138 Bi strong pur- 
suynge to dej> of alle tiewe men. tdex G W, tr Cautel' s 
Inst 58 If a swarm of Bees forsake my hive, they are said to 
be mine so longas they continue in my sight and that the per- 
suing of them becomes not impossible x 854 XiONGF Wtnd 
over CJttmney Xt No endeavor is in vain; Its reward is in 
the doing, And the lapture of pursuing Is the prize the 
vanquished gam 1603 Knollbs ffut. Turks (1638) 282 
As a wall against the ^pursuing enemy. z686 Horneck 
Cruet/ Jestts xviiL 520 The pursmng judgment of God, 
i8ss Tati's Mag" XXII. 422 Many women do love as 
eagerly .as ^pursuingly— as Caroline Helstone is said to 
have done, 

Pu*rsue, sh (in draw pursue, etc.)* see Pebsub. 
tPiirsue*ment* 0h5*rarer\ [f. Pbbstje t;. + 
-MEBT.l Pursuing; « PuBsmT a. 

x6i5 G Sasdys Treat. 48 The seuerall vses, agreeing 
with their dghts, their flights, or pursuements. 

Pursuer (pt;jsi?7’3j). Forms 4 pursuwer, 
-sueie, 5 *suoiar, 5-0 persewojp, -er, 6 pers- 
souar, 4- purauer, [f, Pobsdb v, + -eb 1 .] One 
who pursues. + 1 . A persecutor. Obs. 

c 1380 WveUF XVks (1880) 138 pM ben manquellerts & 
pur&ueris of ensL 138a — i Ttm. i 13, 1 first was a bias- 
feme, or dispiser of God, and pursuwer 1x388 pursuere], and 
ful of wzongis. 13x3 Douglas Mnets vi, iu 23 Nor Juno, 
Troianis persewar expres, Sail nevir mair fadje in 3pur 
contrary. 1345 Joye Dan 1. 16 b, So cruel perse weis 
of cryst in ms memb^s. xdfs Bocers Naamau 106 
Desperate opposites and pursuers of all grace, of Christ 
and Christians 

f2. ^Pursuivant x, Obs rate-\ 

*384-5 Dark. Ace. (Surtees) 594 , j pursuer de armes. 
3. CM and .SV. Law. A suitor; a plaintiff, a. 
petitioner ; a prosecutor 

e i4xa Hoccleve De Reg. Prittc 1534, Ful many swyche 
pursuours Jiere hen, )>at for vs take, & jeue vs nat a 
myte c 1470 Harding C/iron clvui. 1, Florence therle of 
Holand, and his compeers That claj med then the croune of 
Scotland, as pursuers. Came to kyng Edward. z5a3-4 Act 
19 Ifen yil, c. 31 The demaundantes pleyntyfles or pur- 
suers of the same acdons x364-5i?^i* Privy Couneti Scot. 

I. 318 The saidis Gilbert Millar, persewar, and the said 
Johnne Haininilcoun comperand bayth personalie. 1708 

J. CHAMBEaiAYNE St. Gt. Bnt 11. n iv (17^7) 375 The Lord 
Advocate is the Pursuer of all Capital Cnmes before the 
Justiciary. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I 317 What is your 
suit, Euthyphro? are you the pursuer or the defendant? 
x8to Muirhbad Geuxts iv* § 37 There is the same fiction if he 
be either pursuer or defender in an action on the Aquilian 
law for wrongful damage to property. 

t 4 . A besieger, an assailant. Sc. Obs^ Cf Pub- 

bub V. 6 b. 

a X378 Linoesay (Fitscotti^ Chron. Scot i. xxx. 1. 143 The 
seige lastit langcr nor the perssouaris expectatioun was, 
Ihtd , The persewans war all maist tint m the lang seigmg. 

5 . One who follows after or chases with intent 
to capture , in qnot. 1824, a suitor, wooer, 

*539 Bible (Great) yosh, lu x6 Gett you into the moun- 
tayne, lest the pursuers mete you 1396 Dalrymplb tr 
DesltPs Htst Scot (S. T S ) i. sx (Juhill a persewar is 
following ony thing he wantis. 1728 Morgan Algtets II. 
IV 284 Above 40/xx) died by the Weapons of their merciless 
Pursuers, the Spanish Cavalry. 1824 Byron Don Juan 
xir xxxvu, Sometimes they acewt some long pursuer, Worn 
out with importunity 1^3 W S Hayward Love agst. 
World 14 The fox turns with savage fury on bis pursuer 

6. One who pursues some object or aim. 

xfisx Hobbes Lemaik 1 xiv, 70 A Generosity too rarely 
found to he presumed on, especially in the pursueis of 
Wealth, x^x Wood Ooeon* I 318, I (am] an eager 
pursuer of l^uth. a 1745 Swift £n^. Behav Queen's Last 
Mvitsiry Wks. 1841 1 499/1 Of his pleasures of which he had 
indeed been too great and criminal a pursuer. 

Pursuiiig, PuiBulngly ; see Pubsdb v 
Pursuit (p»Jsi«*t). Forms, o. 4pur8ut, 4-5 
-suet, 4-6 -suyt(e, 4-7 -sute, 5 -suette, 5-6 
-sewt, 5“7 ‘Suite, 6 -suete, -syewte, 5- pur- 
suit, i 3 . 4 pourseut, 4-7 -suite, 7 -suyte 7. 
(mainly Sc.) 6 persuyt, -sut, -sewt, 6-7 -ante, 
-smt. [a, AF. purseute^ pursute, QP. por-^ pour- 
sicutCi poursuite (1326 in Godef.), deriv. of pour- 
stavre, after suite (:-pop. L. ^sequttd) from suture ] 
The action or an act of pursuing, in various senses. 
1 . 1 L Persecution, annoyance, ill-treatment Obs. 
C1380 Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 44 [To] haue mckenesse & 
pacience in pursuy t and to loue hem (rat pursuen vs. X387 
I’BpvisA Htgd&i (Rolls) 1 , 19s His suster, fat fleij pe maiice 
andyursuetofherestepdame. x^^RoUso/Parlt IV, 304/a 
Whiche Jang sh uld be to fe Merchantz , full grete hyndry n g, 
and a poursuite infinite. 1829-39 Sir W. Mure Ps cix 
31 Hee . , 1 he poore-nian*s right hand . , from persute of such 
as wold Condemne his soule, setts free. 

2 . The action of pursuing, chasing, or following, 
trith intent to overtake and catch or kill, a fleeing 
object, as a bunted animal or an enemy. 

Curve {/pursuit* see Curve sh. 1, 

14x2-20 LiYdg Citron TViy / 1 1783 So longo laste be pur- 
sute and >e chas, ^-xsoo Melusine 135 Ihe other that 
be at the pursyewte & chaas of the paynemys. 1384 
lywcL Lloyd sCambrueZx TheDanes fled as sheepe before 
him [Edmund Ironside], but he staled the Pursute by the 
wicked read of the traitor Ednc a 1680 Butler Rent. 
(*739), II ^454 He makes his Escape, and flies beyond 
Persuit of Huon-cries 1782 Cowper Gtlpin 240 All and 
each that pas-sed that way Did join in the pursuit, x^ 
Wellington m Gurw. Disp. IV. 565, I have been on the 
pursuit, or lather cbace of Soult out of Portugal, x^ S, 


Lane-Poole Barhary Corsairs 1. iv 51 The Marquis gave 
hot pursuit 

b In pursuit (e/): said of the pursuer; in 
pursuit formerly sometimes of the pursued, = in 
flight. 

1390 Shaxs Mtds. N , IV. i 128 Myhounds..Slow in pur 
suit. x66o Chits, IPs Escape fr Worcester in Select ft, 
Dari Mtsc, (1793) 379 [He] enquired of his brother Yates, 
what news from Worcester? who told him, that the king 
was defeated, and m pursuit i68x Flavel MetJi. Grace 
xih, 27oTike children in pursuit of a painted butterfly 1847 
Dk Quincey span. Milit Nun Wks 1854 III S9 In pnr^ 
suit of some flying game, [they] had wandered far, 
t 3 . The action of suing or entreating; a suit, 
request, petition, instance. Obs. 

cr/Hh Chaucer Wife's T. 34 Ffor which oppiession was 
swich clamour And swich pursute vn-to the kyng Arthour. 
0x400 Destr, Troy 8882 Syn I with prayer, ne with pursuet, 
pieset not Jieraftur. 1435 Poston Lett I. 361 After long 
pursewts made to the Kyng and his conseill 1303-4 ^ ct 19 
Nen, yilfC dhPreavibUy Meny persones,,madeinstauate 
& dihgente pursuyte to his Hiehnesse x6oa Marston 
Antonio's Rev. iii i. Thy Mellida is chaste? Onely to 
frustrate thy pursuite in love, Is blaz’d unchaste X70X 
Swift Contests Nobles ^ Com. Wks. 1755 II i 4* When 
a lover becomes satisfied by small compliances without 
further pursuits, then expect to find popular assemblies 
content with small concessions. 

4. Law. An action at law ; a suit; prosecution. 
In later use chiefly Sc, 

[1349-30 Sir T. Greneville in Bp Grandison Reg, (1897) 
II. 1086 Par queux torceuouses pursuies vous avetz este 
sovent grevez de cuer] X4X4 Rolls of Parli. IV 57/* To 

graunte meduryngemypuisuyte to walken at laige 13x2 

Act if Hen. VIlLc Preamble^ To have madepursuete 
of their severall attcynders to be reveised 1373 in y'oRep 
Hist, MSS Comm 419/1 The lang trubill the laird of 
Lekky hes sustinet be the persewt of the Erll of Menteithe. 
1633 Fuller CA Htsi in vi S a6 That pursuit for 'lathes 
ought, and of ancient time did pertain to the spiritual Couit. 
1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Cnm, Laws Scot, i xvii. § 6 (1699) 
& Such a Criminal pursuit, as was intented X737 J 
CThamberlayne St. Gt Bnt, ii. 11 iv. 375 The Lord Advo- 
cate concurs in all Pursuits before Sovereign Courts for 
Breaches of the Peace. 1832 Austin yunspr (1879) L 
xvii 417 It IS often thought expedient to convert the onence 
into a crime That is to say the pursuit of it is not left to 
the discretion of the injured party, 

1 6. Attack, assault, siege. Sc. Obs 
1508 Dunbar Gold Targe 182 Dissymilance sebo bad go 
mak peisute, At all powere to perse the Goldyn Tatge 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot (S T.S ) I 152 To 
he stout and deliegent in the persuit of the said castell 
1390 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV, 533 For ilefens of the 
said burgh in tyme of foreyne peisute. a X670 Spalding 
Trouh Chas /(xSso)! 239 The toon of Edinbrughe .Stellit 
cannonis on ilk ane of thir montis for persute of the castell. 

n, 6. The action of seekmg, or striving to 
obtain, attain, or accomplish something; search; 
f endeavour, attempt {po do something). 

x6a6 Shaks. Tr, 4 Cr, it iL 142 Paris should ne’ie retract 
what he hath done, Not faint in the pursuite. 1636 W 
Boswell in Lett, Lit Men (Camden) 152, I am in dayly 
poursuite of more [Medals], X700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc i. 
29A One soul should both inspue, and neither prove His 
fellow’s hindrance in pursuit of love, xvxi Addison Sped, 
No 55 F 2 An immoderate Pursuit after Wealth and Riches. 
X836 J. H. Newman Par, Serm* (ed 2) II xxviii 395 You 
may near men talk as if the pursuit of wealth was the busi- 
ness of life. 

b. iransf. The object aimed at ; aim. ? Obs. 
c 1392 Marlowe yesp of Malta iii in, Hard-hearted 
father, .Was this the pursuit of thy policy? avj'^ Gay 
P'abUs 11 XU 8 Be virtue then your first pursuit, 1742 Gray 
Propertius n. 52 Be love my youth’s pursuit, and science 
crown ray Age. 

7. The action of following or engaging in some- 
thing, as a profession, business, recreation, etc ; 
that which one engages in or follows, 

X529 WoLSEY m Four C. Eng Lett, (3880) 10 That 1 
expedicion be usyd in my persuts, the delay wberof so 
leplenjshyth my heite with hevynes xSoo W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 97 Yet ceassed they not to follow the 
pursuite of their impietie in peisecuting his happiememoTic. 
3774 Burke Corr, (1844) I 489 Your constitution of imnd is 
such, thaj^ou must have a pursuit xSoo Colquhoun Comm. 

Pi ef., Those .who follow Nautical Pursuits 1^2 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Inq. II i. a In our daily pursuits 
we found much that served to illustrate our former specula- 
tions. 1874 Grefn SJwrt Hist ix § x (xSBa) 591 The pursuit 
of Physical Science became a passion. 

1 8 . The puisuing or following out of a plan, 
design, etc. Obs, (replaced by Purbitance 4.) 
a X63X Donne Paradoxes (1652) 68 Towards the pursuite 
of any worthy design, i6sx Hobbes Leviath ii xxiv, 128 
The doing of many things in pursuit of their Passions. x6s5 
tr. Com. H tst Francion xii, 30 He made answer m pursute 
of the Instructions which he had received 
t 0 . The action of going on with something 
already begun ; a continuation, a sequel. Ohs. 

x6tt Earl Monm. tr Senaulfs Man bee. Guilty 103 We 
shall see all these truths in the pursuit of tbw discourse, 
x668 Owen E:^ Heh, (1700) 1 . 131 Unless we look on the 1 
words M a pursuit of the first promise, 1723 De Foe Voy. ' 
round W 9 rld (1840) 15, 1 leturn now to the pursuit of our ! 
voyage I 

tlO. Succession, sequence, serial order. 
x6o3 Bacon Learn 11. x § 10 It is order, poursuite, 
sequence, and interchange of application, which is raightie 
m nature. Ibid, xix, § ’x That men may know in what 
order or pursuit to read, 

+ Purstii-te, V. Sc. Obs. [in 6 persuite for I 
pursuite, f. prec.: cf. Pebseoutb.] trans. To 
persecute ; = Pubsite v, 1 , I 


1563 WinJet Four Scotr Thre Quest (S T.S ) I 67 We ar 
. miustlie persuitit, with sa grete iigour, as we war heietikis 
or apostatis Ihil 95 Kmg Saull . persuitand the said 
Daum imustlie to the deth 

tPursni’ter. Ohs. Also 6 poursuter. [f as * 
prec. vb +-bb or f. put sue, pursuit, after suitor 
““ Pursuer 

1342 Paget Lei, in Si, Papers Hen VIXLX^ 229 The 
poursuters here of these matyers hath bene Defortnes and 
ihAdmiralles Secretarye 1556 Aurelto jr Isab, (1608) Bj, 
Love doth not equally love all bis pursuitcrs. 

Pursuivant (pi/iswiv«nt), sb. (pt.) Forms; 
4-5 purs[eu]aaiit, 5-8 purseu-, -sevant, (5 
-syauut, 5-6 -eyvaunt, 6 -oeu-, -ceva('a)nt, 
-civant, -smaunt, -siuant, -syvant, 6-7-suyvant, 
6-8 -sueuant, -vant, 7 -suvant, -sivaut); 6- 
pursuivant, (7-8 pour-). Also .Sir, 5pursevaiid, 
-sdwand, -ant, -sephant, -siwant, -syfant, 
-oyfant, 5-6 persevand [ME. a. OF. por-, 
pur-, poursivant, etc, modF. poursmvant, pr. 
pple. oi porstvH, poursutvre ‘to pursue, follow 
after*, also used siibst,, = follower, suitor, pur- 
suivant-at-arms, etc.] 

1 , Formerly, A junior heraldic officer attendant 
on the heralds ; also one attached to a particular 


Arms, lanking below a Herald. 

In the English College of Aims there are three Kings* of 
Arms, six Heralds, and four Pursuivant., styled respectively : 
Kouge Cioix, Bluemantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis ; in 
the court of the Lyon King of Aims m Scotland there aie 
three Heralds, and three (down to 1867, six) Pursuivantii , 
Carrick, Unicom, and Maich (formerly Bute), formeily albo 
Dingwall, Ormond, and Kintyre; m the court of the Ulster 
King of Arms in Ireland there are two Ileraldb and four 
Pursuivants Athlone, and 8t. Patrick nos x, 2, and 3 
CX384 Chaucer /f Fame 1321 Pursevantes and herauldcs 
That crien ryche folkes laudts. c X440 Promp. Parv 416/2 
Pureyvawnte (A'', purciwant), X4S6 Sir G. Kaye l.aw 
of Arms (STS) 278 [He] has first tane sik a beste .to 
here in bis schelde..or in blasoun apon his heraulde or ;>er- 
sevandis brest i;x4Bo Henryson Mor. Pah. vi. P'ather 
Weri^g Ane Umcorne. ,ane bill m breist he bure, Ane Purse- 
phant semehe, 1 30W assuie. X356 Chron, Cr, P'riars (Cam- 
den) 64 It was proclamyd opynly with the kynges shrefle 
and two harraidcs and two pursevniUtts and a tiumpet. 
1372-3 Reg Ptivy Coufial Scot II xpo Johnne Caldcr, 
Bute Pursevant. 1383 Rot Scacc* Reg, Scot XXI 560^ 
I Robert Campbell, Camk pursuevant .charged Maistrr 
Patnk Vaus to conlentand pay xfiovDEXKRp 8 e Wfbsii-r 
Sir T, Wyatt D 's Wks. 1B72 111 . 8$ Send for Heralds, u.iU 
me Purseuants, Wher’s the King at armes? x^ Eniilk 
London IV. 27 The four pursuivants, are also created 
by the earl-marshal xB66 Chamb, Encycl, VIII. 2^/2 In 
ancient times, any great nobleman might institute his own 
pursuivant with his own hands and by his single authority. 
The Dukes of Norfolk had a pursuivant, called Btanch-lyon. 
from the white lion in their arms 1902 Westm Gaz, 24 Alay 
xo/i He held 0e ofiiceof his Majesty’^ Unicom Pursuivant 
for Scotland 

h Also pursuivant at {of) arm* 

*S3*-3 Act 24 ffen VI I!^ c 13 Any henche man, heralde, 
or purcevant at armes x6s8 Phillii’S s v., 1 he tour Pur- 
suivants at Arms are those that attend the Heralds, and are 
called Bluemantle, Rougecrosse, Rougedr^n, and Per- 
cullis, X803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxxii, 'The pursuivant- 
at-arms . Before the castle took his stand. x8o6 A. Duncan 


Nelson's Fun. 19 Two Pursuivants at Arms, propei ly attired. 
+ 2 A royal or state messenger with power to 
execute warrants; a warrant-officer. Obs* 

In Scotland, the heraldic pursuivants usually served sum- 
monses of treason, thus connecting senses x and 3. 

1303 Priv Purse Exp, Eltz, of York (1830) 87 A puree- 
vaunt belon^ng to my lord the Kinges Cliambrelatn. XS3S 
Coverdalb yrn 1 l 31 One purseuaunt shal mete another, 
yee one poste shal come by another, to bnnge the ktnge of 
Babilon tydinges. 3560 Nottingham Rec, IV, 13a A pur- 
syuant that brou^t the proclama^yon. x6oo Holland 
Livy XXV. xli. 581 There was a speedie pursuivant or cour- 
rier sent throughout the battalions. 1603 (Dwbn Pembroke* 
shire VI (1892) 50 These were sent for by lettres by a pur- 
cephant to make their repaire to the Counselt of the nmrcties. 
x6a8 tr, Camden's Hist Eltt, iv. (x688) 526 Men, taking 
upon them the Autbonty and Badges of the Queen’s Ihxrsi- 
vants, rambled up and down all over England with counter- 
feit Warrants. 3641 Milton Reform, u, Wks, 185* III. 67 
To let them still hale us, and worrey os with their band- 
dogs, and Pursivants. x6k^ Gage H esl ind, ao6, One of the 
Stale-Officers, a Pursevant X823 Scott Peoeril vi, If he 
fiuls in with the pursuivant fellow who carries the warrant 
of the Privy Council 

+ b. transf and^. « 'messenger’- Obs, 
c 1330 tr Erasm Serm^ Child yesns (1901) xo Tliat great 
purseuaunt, Johan Baptist- 0x586 hxouyxAfcadiax,^. 
^ox Her feet be Purseuants from Cupid sent, With whoi>e 
line steps all loues and byes conspire, xfijx Dfkkfr Match 
Meey. Wks. 1873 IV. aia Vnlesse he sent his Puiseuant 
death for her. 


8 . A follower ; an attendant. Also fig, 
x3z3 Douglas /Ends ix. x 133 Ane Bates That purse- 
wnt tofor and squyer had be To Troianc Auchyses, fader cf 
En^ 184$ Loncp. To a Child xiit. Fear, the pursuiyant 
of Hope, 18^ Cdl. Wiseman A/z6wA*iLvi Proposed to 

ca^n of a body of armed pursuivants picked out for 
their sayageness and hatred of Christians. x8^ Lcnccf. 
Waystdelnn i. Falcon ofSer Fedengo xto The sole pur* 
suivant of this knight. R-Bmncis Bros 4 

deep, the gracious pursuivant of tell, 

1 4. A suitor (for a lady’s hand), Obs. resre* 
iS«3 Skelton Garl* Laurd, Then to this ladb and Eove- 
xayne of this pa^ Of puxaevaiitts fher peesid in wfth 
manyadivwseti^ ^ 



PUBSUIVAN-T. 


1687 


PtJEVEY. 


t B. adj. Pursuing, proseculing Obs, ran. 
a 1577 Sir T Smith Comtnw, (x6og) 9a The party 
pursuiuant giuelh good ensigne& 

t PU'rsxiivaiit, v Ohs Forms see piec. 
[f. prec.] trans To send a pursuivant after, to 
pursue ; to summon 01 arrest by a pursuivant. 
AIsot??* I-Ience Fu'rsuivanting vbb. sb. 


Ministers 1639 Fuller Wariy socvin 2 18 Their 
navie was pursuivauted after with a hoinble tempest 
a x66z Heylin Laud (x668) 197 Diveis of them had been 

E arsevanted for Panting of orthodox Books. 1687 R. 

‘Estrange te/Ht&i. 1 imcs i. 8^ Pursuivanting, Messen- 
genng, Seraeanting, Cooping up, Squeezing, Rimng, Plun- 
dering, and Oppresbing, 17x6 M. Davies AtJmu Brit II. 
105 He was pui sevanted up to London and was committed 
Piisonci to the Fleet. 

Pursy (pi? ^i), a ^ Also 5 purcy, 6 poursye, j 
porzy, 6-8 pursie, 7 puroie, 7-9 pturaey 
[Latet form of/«rjy^PuB8ivis, with the ending -if 
reduced lo-f, -y as in hasty iauiy^ etc.] 

1 . Short-winded, asthmatic, puffy , = Pubsivjb. 
^1440 Premp, Parv* 416/2 Puicy, in wynd drawynge, 
cardtacus xs»3 FirzriBKB, /Imb § 84 Pm-sy is a dysease 
in an horses bodye, and maketh liym to blowc shoite, and 
appereth at Ins nosLthallcs, and commctii of colde. 1528 
Paynel SaUrnds Regmu D ij. We ought to take good liede 
that we make not our selfe pouisye xfiya-m Barbt 
Alv P 885 A pursie man, or that felchelh his Bieatli often, 
as it were almost windlessc z6ax Quarles A^ gains ^ P. 
(1678) 89 'J’hy pamper'd Steeds are pursi^ diive away. lyxa 
tr. Pomet's Hist Drugs I, 31 Good Medicine to cure , 
short-winded or pursy Hoises. 

2 . Pat, corpulent. 

[Due to the close association ofshorC-windedness with fat- 
ness, and of this with the notion of a swollen purse 01 hag, 
as in Pursy rt.2J 

1576 Newton Lsmtiids Complex, (1633) 133 They that 
bee by natuie very porzy and erosse, live as long ns they 
that be slender bodied. 1607 Walkincton Opt Glass 1. 
(1664] 9 [He] was giown so puisic, that his fatuebs would 
not suffer him to fetch his breath. *774 Golosm. Nat, 
Ilisi XX. (1776) 76 The neck, thick and pursy, is joined to 
the head. *8ao W. Irving Skelch Bk,y Christm Day § 20 
A short pursy man, stooping and labouring at a basb-viol, 
so as to snow nothing but the lop of a round bald head,hko 
the egg of an ostriJi x86s Carlyle P'redk, Gt, xiv 1. 
(xBdsJ V 14s An elderly fat gentleman, pursy, scant of breath 
fig x6o 2 biiAKs Ilam iii« iv. 153 In the fatness* of this 
pursie times, Veitue it selfe, of Vice must p.Trdon begge 
2654 Tuapj* Comm, Ne/i, 1. o (X657) II. 45 Our short legges 
and piiisic hearts cannot huld out here. 

Pursy (pi? isi), a:^ [f. Pukse sb, f -y.] 

1 . a Of cloth, the skin, etc. • Having puckers, 
puckered ; drawn together like a piirse-mouth 
X55a Act 5 j* ^ JSdw, AY, c. 6 § 27 If. Cloth prove either 
pursie, baudy. squally by Warp or Woof 26x3 J May 
Declar, £sl Llothtng v, 27 The null leaues them shame- 
full in cockelles, baudes, pursey, narrower in some places 
than 111 other, 183$ Willis Penctlltngs 11 , xxi. 234 His 
heavy, oily black eyes twinkled in their pursy recesses. 
x88a Ji/rs, Raven's Tempt 1, 4 Her pursy mouth softened. 

]j. Of clouds, ? Bagging, swollen ; heavy. 

1630 H. Vaughan Silex Sani , Dasmuug ax The pmsie 
Clouds disband, and scatter, All expect some sudden matter. 

2. Having a full puise; rich, wealthy; purse- 
proud 

160s Manningnam Diary (Camden) 48 One said, yong 


Their pursy pride has been signally humbled. 1836 Emer- 
son Rug, JraiiSy ix. Cockayne Wks (Bohn) I J, 64 The pursy 
man means by freedom the light to do as he pleases X903 
Daily C/troft, 29 Apr. 4/4 He is the precise antithesis of the 
conventional * moneyed man*. A less 'pursey* man it 
would be impossible to imacine. 

fPurtaU'nte. Cants Obs, rare Also pair© 
taunt, [app. f. Z-^Aiit l 4- F. tant so much, as 
much , i. e. scoring as much again as pair-royal. 
For 1 eduction of pair to pur- cf. peroyal « Paib- 
xiOYAL.] In criobage, Double pair-royal; four 
cards of the same denomination 
x688 R. IIOLMB Aimourym, xvl (Roxb.) 72/2 Cribbidge. 
. ,Tlie Value of the cards is thus , a paire Royall is 67 a 
double yaire Royall or a purtaunte u, 12, / bid, 72/2 N oddy, 
Olid Cnbbidge-Noddy, Each peison has 3 caids and one 
turned up, .They are thus* markell, .a pmre 4, paire Riall 
i^a pane Taunt 2 (. 

Purte, obb. f PuiuTY j obs. Sc, f, PovEETy. 
PurtenanCG (pSut^nons). arch. Also 4 
puptoyn-, 4-6 purtea-, purtyaaianoe, -ana, 5 
pourtyaans, 5-7 pturtia-, portm-, porten- 
aaaoe, -aaoe, -aase, 7 purt'aaaoe (purten- 
aats). [ME. a. AF. *puriimunce, with change of 
prefix, for O^.parten-^perttnence {pi, purtinaunt, 
1278, in 1 *EETINENT i) , thus an earlier form of 
Peetirenoe, corresp. in vocalization to Appukxen- 
ANOE, of which in later tinaes it may have been 
taken as an aphetic form ] That which pertains 
or appertains, or forms an appendage, to that which 
IS the principal thing, an Appuetenaroe. 
f 1 . A. Lm, That which pertams or is an 
appendage to a possession or estate. Obs, 


Countie of Kent. 1325 Ld BcRNCRs^rmz II. cxcyiii. (R.), 
That the duke of Lancastie shulde haue for euer all the 
countrey of Acquita3me, with the purtenaonces. 

+ b. jfig, and/rpw. = Appurtenance 2 Obs 

t^a Lancl P, pi a ii. 71 To habben and to holden., 
Wi> be purtinaunce of purgatorie m to be pyne of helle, 
_ _ c 1380 WvcLiF Set, Wks, III. 128 po soule with his purte- 

d80jig Hence Fu'rsuivanting vbl, sb. nau^es is better ben >0 body, e 2440 VixocKRepr 11. xm 

1636 Prynnh Unhtsh Tim Ded. (1661) 17 The late sus The tabernacle, the temple, all® the vessellis, and purte- 

ending, pursevanting, vexing, ciushing of many leained na^ncis ther to weren clepid holi. 

' ” * 2 . The ‘inwards’ ot an animal; « Fluck ^ 6. 

0x440 Promp, Parv 410/1 Poitenaunce, of a thynge, 
perimenctat ttt pirn ah exadte 2330 Palscr. ssj/t Porte- 
naunce of a htest^jesseznv, i53s-3 Act Kni, c. 3 

The heades, neckes, inwardeis, purtynaunces, legges, noi 
feete, shall be counted no parte of the carcases. 1539 Bible* 
(Great) Exod, xii. 8 Se that ye eate therof . rost w‘ fire 
the head, fete, & purtenance therof [So x6xx, 1885 (R V ) 
the inwards.} 1593 Lyly Mtdas i, 11, 1 will only handle the 
head and purtenance x66a J Wilson Cheats v 1, To 
dream . . Of a Calves head, and Purtenants [betokens] a 
Foreman, and his Fellows 1 1760 Sterne Ir Shandy III 
xf. May he be damn'd in. his heart and ptutenance, down 
to the very stomach t x868 Browning Ring 4* JBk, v. 71 How 
she can dress and dish up— lordly dish Fit for a duke, lamb's 
head and purtenance. 

Burtract, .tral(c)t, -trayt, -e, obs ff. Poe- 
TBAiT Purtraie, -tray, -trele, -trey, -e, 
obs. ff. Fobteay V, Purtraiture, -trato(w)re, 
-tra(y)tur0, -tre(a)ture, etc., obs. ff. Poe- 
teaitube. Purtred, -tuxed, pa. pples. of Poe- 
TUKE V, Obs. Purtye, obs. Sc. f. Poverty 
P urillage (pmo rbllodg). rare. [From next, 
with change of suffix , see -age ] Applied to the 
contents of a liver abscess, in which there are other 
elements than puiulent matter. 

2898 P. Manson Trop Diseases xxiii, 363 Liver purulage 
has always a peculiar mawkish odour. 

Puimleuce (piiio'riz^lens). [ad. post-cl. L. 
pilt ulenhay f pvmlent-tis PitbuIiENT : see -enoe 
S o in Fr,] a The fact of being purulent; the 
formation of pus; suppuration, festering, b. 
Purulent matter, pus. 

*597 A M, XX. GniUeuieeat's Fr Chtrurg, 4b/i The puru- 
Icnce, or matter, is not engendred the ftrst daye. XM9 — tr. 
Gabelhotier's Bk Physteke 346/2 If the wounde will yeelde 
no purulence, 2755 Johnson Dict.^ Purukncey Pnrnlencyy 
generation of pus or matter 

Purnlency (piu‘> ri^lcnsi). [f. as prec. . see 
-ENOY.] The quality or state of being purulent, 
*597 LoxmChimrg (1634) 173 If with these ulcers theie 
be purulency and rottenness x66x Lovell Htsf, Amm ijr 
Mvi, 11$ The gall dropped into theeare with Womans milk, 
helps the purulencie thereof ^32 Arbuthnot Rules e/ 
Dietvr m Aliments, etc. (R.), Consumptions are induced 
by purulency in of the other visceia 2897 Allbutt's 
Sysi, Med, H. 773 The nearest approach to purulency. 


Sysi, Med, H. 773 The nearest approach to purulency. 

Fnr'aldnt (pm® i^^lflent), a [ad L. purulenl- 
us, f, pus, pur- Pus see -lent. So m Fr.] 

1 . Consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling pus, 
or corrupt matter , also ^n. corrupt, putrid (n*; e), 
*597 A. M. tr, Gmllemeaws Fr, Chtrurg, 3/2 The puru- 
lent matter was suncke to the grownde off the wounde 
1684 T Burnet Th, Earth u 88 Streams and rivulets of 


ut matter purulent and white. x8z3 Kirby & op, Bmomol 
XU. (x8z8) 1. 3B7 Some of the CEstri regale themselves on a 
purulent secretion with which they are surrounded x88o 
W. MAcCoRMAC^ffAr^^^ Surg 226 During the whole time 
was no purulent discharge. 

I’* 

x6zx Speed /fzr/ GUBrit ix. xvi 77 Lord Fauconbndge 
IS sent to sound their affections, and to draw the purulent 
inatter to an head. 1727 Pops, etc. Art qf Sinking 73 A 
discharge of the peccant humour m exceeding purulent 
metre. x8^ Fraser's Mag, XIV. 506 Deal forth assertions 
purulent of slander 

2 . Full of, forming, or discharging pus; sup- 
purating, festering. 

16x5 Crooks Body of Man 387 If any small braunch of 
these vesselles be biokeu the Lungs become purulent and 
yeeld matter vp^in coughing x688 South 5'erwi Matt xxii 
12 (1729) II. viii 297 To piobe and search a purulent old 
sore to the bottom. 18x3 J T iiomson Lect InflMt, 443 The 
treatment of simple, purulent, or healthy ulcers. 

D Characterized by or accompanied with the 
formation of pus. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis, Chest <ed, 4) 185 Purulent 
infiltration. 1879 Harlan Eyesights, 56 Purulent ophthal- 
mia is one of the most dangerous diseases to which the eye 
is subject. 

Hence Fwxialeiitly adv,, in a purulent manner ; 
Pa*mle]itueii0, purulency. 


£2330 R. Brunne Chron, (x8io) as*» I 
Scottis King, I bicom j>i man for Scotlond bing. With Rile pe 
purtenance bertille. 1432 Rolls ofPm^lt IV, 396/2 The 
Maner of Helslon, with the Bourgh of the same, with the 
tourtenaunez, 149S Act xx Hen, r/ft c, 62 § i The Maner 
or jLordshippe ofHuntbgficld with the purtenauncis in the 


He shall be allowed to abuse as much and as paralently as 
ho 1897 Allhuit's Sysi, Med III 423 Surrounding 

the purulently infiltrated part. 

FnmlO- (piu®ri*llm), combmmg form from 
assumed stem of L. punU-eitlus Purulent. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Cen,Paihol, (cd 6) 285 The .purulent 
or puralo-fibnnous exudation. x8m Allbwtt's Syst Med, 
II, 421 We recognise two forms of dysentery— the purulo- 
gangrenous and the fibrinous or pseudo-diphtheriiic 
pTUmloid (piu® ri^loid), a, Path* [irreg. f. as 
prec. + -oiD.] Resembling or having the appearance 
of purulent matter; pyoid. 

1B66 A Flint Print, Med, (1880) 201 PresenUng a puru- 
lent or puruloid appearance x88o Barwbll Aneurism 99 
*Cribntorm cavities ' containing,. puruloid matter. 


i Purvey (p»*ivdi)i Sb Also 6 porvaie. [f. next ] 

1 . The provision of a statute ; = Puevibw i. 

*553 ^et X Maty Sess u c. 7 § x Proclamations should 

have been made, according to the Purvey of the same 
Estatute tsS$ Act S Ehs, c 8§x Promoters have taken 
away by Virtue and Purvey of the said Estatute from divers 
poor Men their Hoise 

2 . An arrangement, provision, rare'“\ 

azssA More How Sergeaunt wolde hi tie, etc. 70 in Hazl 
E.PTP, in 122 He m^e a good peruaie Fox euery whit 
by his owne wit, And tooke another waie. 

3 . The act of providing or supplying; that 
which IS provided or supplied , pi, provisions. 

x6xs Chapman Odyss xvii. 2x6 Those that used to fumi&li 
that purvey 1678 Butler Hud m in. 771 And when y' 
are furnish'd with all Purvej'S, I shall be ready, at your 
service. 

4 . A sum provided to meet current expenses t for 
specific use see quot. 1908. local, 

X742 Addmghatn (Cumberld ) Par, Bk,, Collected by the 
Church Wardens two Purveys thro the whole Parish a' 7* 
O'* 1794 W Hutchinson Cumberld,! 224 The rate 

assessed by purvey, about 30 1. a year xSaS Aadtngham 
(Cumberld) Par Bky s purvays Colected 1839 tbid , 
8 purvas Colected. C C. Hodgson Prwaie Let, 

5 Kov, In this county [Cumberland}, and it may be in 
others, the county rate used to be levied by ‘purvas*. A 
Purvey was a sum of £ 100 and according as £ too, Aaoo or 
>£300 was lequired the Qr. Sessions ordeied one, two, or 
three purveys to be levied. A certain sum was fixed against 
each Parish as its contribution to the puivey This system 
was found in time to operate unfairl}', and in i8zo a special 
Act of Pailiament was obtained abolishing Purveys 
Purvey (pi?rv^*), v, Foims. a, 5-4 por- 
vai(en, -vay(e; 3-5 -vei(0n, -v©y(©, pur- 
vei(eii, -v©y(©n, 3-6 -vai(eii, 4-6 -vaye, 4-7 
-rei(0, -veye, -vay, (4-5 Sc, -way, -wey), 5- 
purvey, (6-7 -veigh, -veyghe; 4-<5 pourvei©, 
-Tey(0 ; 6 poorvey). {Pa, t, and pple, ptirveyed: 
in 5 Sc, purvat, -vait, -voit, -ved, -vyde, -vyicL.) 
j0 4 provei, {pa pple, proveyd, -vyde), 6 Sc. 
provay,/<z pple -uuait, -wyd. 7 4-5pervei(e, 
-vey(0. (Ill all forms before 1620, u was com- 
monly wntten foi zi.) [ME. HS,por-,purveiery 
purveetr * OF. poj veeu , -•veoir^ -vetoir {je porveie^ 
porvoie'^f mod.P'. pourvoir, « Pi. pfovezir. Cat. 
prcfvehtry Sp. proveer ^ It. prowidere •^Xj.prffvidere 
to Provide, f, pro- for + videre to see. The foims 
in pro- f per- f were assimilated to theL. prepositions. 
In ME. often stressed pu rvey ] 

I. f 1 , irans. To foresee; = Pbovidbzi 1, Obs. 

<2x340 'B.Awuiix Psalter, Song Moses 42 God gif lhai., 
puruayd thaire laste, that thai myght dye sikyrly. c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth v. pr 111. x2o (Camb MS.) It by-houeth 


purveye, or to see byfore. 

t T 5 . To see before or in front of one ; to have m 
view. Obs. rare’^^ 

a 1340 Hamfolc Psalter xv. 8, I pornayd god ay in my 
bight 1 puiuaid him ay m my syght 

II. 'f 2 . To see to, attend to (somethiug) in 
advance, to order, arrange beforehand; to fore- 
ordain ; to bring (something) about by previous 
planning ; * Provide v, 3 Obs, 

[zagz Britton i. v, § 2 Qe il eynt tens de purvecr lour 
r espounse ] 1300 Cursor AT 83 1 1 (Cott ) bis wark )jou sal 

It puruai [other texts, deuise, ordaine] in >i ihoght, Thoru 
safamon it sal be wroght c 137S Sc Leg, Saints xxvi 
(Hyc/iotas) 977 He gert purway A mangery with glad 
chere 2485 Caxton Peuds ^ If, 40, 1 shal uourueye somme 
lewels and money for our necessyte 15x3 jI)ouclaSv^hn» 
X. il. 54 To mak reddy for weyr, Purvay that schippi^ pro- 
vyde armour and geyr zgsx Irish Act 13 Hen. If ill in 
Bolton Siat, Irel (loai) 73 Accordii^ unto the statutes in 
that behalfe purveyed, a 1348 Hall Chron , Hen, VI 131 b, 
What Vitale was purueyed for this greate entetprise. 

+ 13 . absol, or tnir. Obs, 

X387TKEVISA Htgden (Rolls) VII. 113 After J>is God schal 
purveie [L pramidehit Dens} 1470-85 Malory Arthur i, 
XI 5x To horabak wente all the boost, as Arthur had afore 
purueyed. 

1 8. tutr. To take measures, arrange, or prepare 
beforehand. Const. %nf, or that Cf Peovidb » 4, 
c 1330 R Brunne Chron (1810) 74 Pe Norreis [Northern 
peoj^] purueied, to do him a despite c X440 Gesta Rom 
i, 2 (Hari MS ) How fiat his wif was a stroroTOt, and which 

E arveith in jxat day that hire husbond shuld ne ded 1^3 
D. Berners Froiss, I vl 5 Than the quene secretly dyd 
puniey to go in to Fraunce a iS33*“ ^td, Bk M, Aurel, 
(1546) K VO, The good emperour pourueyed, that all they of 
his palais shoulde depart. 1604 Drayton Owle X187 In 
mercy, let thy mightinesse purvay, To ransome from this 
eminent Decay. x6xa — Poly-olb lii 2x3 So nature hath 
puniai’d, that during all her raigne The Bathes their natiue 
power for euer shall retaine. 

^* 4 . intr. To make provision or adequate pre- 
paration for some event or action, or for the supply 
of something needed. Const forj of {against^ /«?). 
Cf. Pbovidb V. 2, Ohs, 

tx^ Desir Trey **700 Full prestly be prest base 
puruayet )>m*fore, 1:1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb ) 67B8 But the 
maryner vp yede To purvey of that tbei had nede. 147s 
Bk, Hoblesse (Roxb ) 73 That it may be purveied for by so 
dew meens that [etc ]. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi 77 Yf I 
bad well thoughte to baue fallen in [this] inconuenyent 
,.I wolde haue purueied therto, *50* Arnolds Chron. 
(1811) 29X The Chaunceler. entendyng to puniey there 
ayenst. *573'^ Baret .d P 889 To rurueigh for things 



PUBVET. 

necessane WJu>le Duty Man Pref 3 'Tis forward to 

purvey for pleasures and delights for us. 

HI. 5. irans» To provide, fuinish, supply 
(something); » Provide v. 5 a. Const, fio a, 
person, etc., or with dative. OOs or arch 
czapo .S'. Leg, I. 348/97 Heo porueide hire rijt 
feolonlichc A. poysun, strong i-nou), For-to 3me l>is jongue 
child to slen nun 1397 R, Guiuc (Rolls) 1739 
man. poruetede hom g^de ssipes & m to Jie se wende 
c 1330 Arth ^ MerL 5566 Tner whiles the clerk Merlin 
Hem hadde y-puruaid a nche in 1382 WycLiP Gefu xxu 8 
God shal puruey to hym, my sonC} the sacrifice ^1485 
JS, jS. Mtsc. (Warton Cl) 4s To purway the a plab In 
910 ^ Elements in Hash Dodslty 
linner Of all manner of dishes. z8ao 
Scott IvoJihee xliii, Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee 
a better hoise. 

h. (jzmjfly,) Now in reference to articles of 
food, and as the act of a purveyor , cf. sense 9 and 
PURVBVOB 2. 

13 . Guy Wdrw (A.) 7021 (E E T,S >448 * FrendeYoun 
seyd Jje lung, ‘Wiltow fijt for mi )>mg? 0 >er y schal an- 
oper puruay? 1383 Wyclif a Cor* vm, ac We purueyen 
goode thuigis, not oonli bifore God, but alsobifore allemen. 
c 1430 Lvdo Assembly of Gods 75 M^erfore a remedy 
puruey m hast. 1576 Fleming PanoJH, Eptst* 228 Beinj 
prouident m purueying victuals foi ’ 

Sir R. Qxttsox Abstr, Rec* Tower x. 


heywyn to dweylle. zgip 
1. 25 Go, purvey us a dinn< 


- . leing 

victuals for her nourishment. 1638 

TVwcr 13 The late Queene, Anno 

1367. caused by Warrant of pnvie Seale a great quantity of 

(oldti 


; The late Queene, Anno 
. 3 eale a great quantity of 

Beere to be purveyed, transported and sold to her owne use 
beyond the seas, Cowfer Ttrac 619 Such is all the 

mental food purveyM. x868 E Edwards Ralegh 1. xii. 
334 The provisiont. had been excellently purveyed under 
Raley’s contract. 

6. To furnish or supply (a peison, etc ) with (+^ 
something ; = Peovide ». 8. arcK 
^ Z397 R &OUC. (Rolls) gir pe kynghim porueide of poer 
inou. 13 , Cursor M 23912 (Fairf ) Ilkan agh puruay ham 
wt)» al hing fuze. 0x386 Chaucer Wxfds Prol* 391 Bat for 
pat 1 was purueyed of a make I wepte hut smal and that 1 
vndertake 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb) xiv 62 pare he re- 
freschez him and puniays him of vitailes 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 339 Vnto such tyme as he be 
pourveyd of a place, Kennediu Plytingvi, Dunbar 
465 Had thai bene prouuait [v.r prowydit] sa of schote of 
gvne..but pei lie thay had past. 1590 Spenser^ Q n iii 
X5 Give no ods to your foeb, but doe put vay Your selfe of 
sword before that bloody day 1687 Drydbn /lind ^ P* 
iiL 940 His House with all convenience was purvey'd. X843 
James Forest Days viu, Thence he went back to London, 
was purveyed with a spy [etc,]. 

to. Const, (a purpose, etc.) Obs*rare* 

0x3180 Wyclif IVks 386 pat pe clergy was sufStw 
ently purveyed for lyfelode. 1470-85 UAUORTArthur i ui. 
38 Merlin said Syr ye must puruey yow for the nounsshyng 
of your child. Ibid, xxviii, 75 Thenne was he [Ryons] woode 
oute of mesore, and purveyed hym for a grete boost 
t 7 . To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
necessary, to equip ; =» Provide v, y, Obs. 

c X375 Stunts lexxvii. {Vtneenints) 77 Bot god 

|>atte purvoit )>o he ferlyt quhe^e |>at cumyne mychthe. 


c 1450 Lovelich Graal :div. 447 We scholen hem fynden 
most besy, And wers ^purveyed inEche degreThannehero 
Aftyr that they scholen be. a 1548 Hall C/u wl, Edm IV 
2050, The crle hoped, and nothyng lesse mistrusted, then 
to be assured and puiueyed in that place. 

1 8 . rejl* (and /c-fJ.). To prepare or equip one- 
self; to take measures, get ready {to do something, 
for some event) ; « Provide z/. 7 b Ohs^ 

1H3M Syr Degarre i^x A more we the justes was iset, 
The4tiMhim purueid wel the bet. ^1353 Master Pesffts 
IH. Z4 He bad his men tham purvay, Witliowten Jenger 
delay, c 1435 Torr Portugal«2.6s He purveyd hym anon, 
To wend over the see fome, 1493 (W. de W. 15x5) 

ax b, God sent hym [Pharaoh] a fayre warnynge to purvey 
hym before that sholde come after, 

9 . tntr* (or absol, of sense 5 b). To furnish or 
piocure material necessaries or the like; to act as 
purveyor (see PufiVBTOR a) ; esp* to make pro- 
vjsiony^^a person, his needs, etc. ; ^ Provide v* 
9» From 1 7th c used chiefly or only of supplying 
victuals, and Jig from this, 

^1440 Gene^des 5421, I will purvCT for you another 
waye. 1480 Caxton Htgden viii il (Rolh) VIII 523 By 
lycence of kyng Edward his fader he pourveyed for his 
ayde and helpe. 1314 Test* Ebor, (Surtees) V 56 To th* 
eutent that every of them may provyde and purvey for 
hymselff w*m the said halff year 1667 Milton P, t * ix. 
loai, I [Adam] the piaise Yeild thee, so well thw day thou 
hast purveyd ai^ii Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
insatiably purveys. 1873 Yeats 
Growth Cofftm* 838 Danttic reapra great advantages tn 
puiveying for the troops during the Seven Years' war. x888 
Goods Awer Fishes 4^^ Frequented. , by ten or twelve Con 
ne«iqut smacks, which purvey for the New Yoik market 

D« Const, to, rare, 

€x^ Apol, LolL 53 J>e court of Rome ordeynib. tray 
tors of >is ^ild, bat it peruey to be temporal hf of sum 
man 2483 Caxton G, de la Tour C vij b, A good cnsample 
how <5od purueyeth to them that haue deuocion in hym 
1790 Burke Lei, Noble Ld 4 Their turpitude purveys to 
theif malic^ 1878 B Taylor Denkalton 11 iH, Lute and 
lay espoused In adoration that purveys to sense 
Parreyable, a* rare, [f. Purvey v. + -able.] 
fa. Provident, foreseeing, prudent. Obs, b. Pro- 
curable, obtainable. 

<;z374 Chafer Boeih. iii,inet ii. 33 (Camb MS.) How 
bat nature., flitteth the gouernementz of thinges and by 
whyche lawes she purueyablc [Uprovtddi kepith the grete 
world 1543 \JoALL Erasm,Apoph, 11, xi, 286 b, And so, 
“J^ghysician abandoned, he tooke hym to meates pur- 

Purveyal (pi^jv^i*al), tare'^K ff. Purvey v. 


1638 

+ -al] The action of purveying or supplying 
purveyance, supply. 

1887 Hour Glass June 181 What may be called the pur- 
veyal of lecturers was a task suirounded with difficultieb. 

Purveyance (p^ivf I’ans). Forms ; 3-4 (5) 
por-, 3-8 pour-, 3- pur-; 3-6 -vea(u)nc©, (4 
-ans), 3-6 -via(u)noe, (-ans), 4-6 -Tya(u)iioe, 
(-a(u)iis); 4 -veyonoe, 4-6 -veya(u)noe, 4-7 
-V0ia(u)]ioe, 5-6 -voyaaioe, 5- purveyanoe, (0 
-veigb-, -veyglia(u)nce). Also 5 perveaunce, 
-viance; Sc* perwyana,pourwianc0,purwoans, 
-wiauB. (Bef. C1620 commonly with u for 
w ) [ME a OF por-^ pnrt/ea{u)nce L pro- 
vtdintiai see Pbovidenob. Subsequently con- 
formed to tlie vb purveetr, pourooir, Purvey, as 
F. put vei~, poutvoyance ; in Eng , with shift of 
stress from purveance, pwroiance^ to purvev--^ 
purvey ance J 

tL Foresight; foreknowledge of and provision 
for the future ; ~ Providence 2. Obs _ 

1397 R, Gloug (Rolls) 9387 Fol hardi he is inou ac al 
wijioute rede, Hastif wipoute porveance. a X340 Hampole 
Psalter xaii, 8 Fulis withouten puruyaunce of Jie tojjer 
warld. X340 Ayenh 83 Wy^-oute wyt and wyj> oute por- 
ueyonce 01374 Chaucer Boeih, v. vi 83 ((^mb. MS) 
For which it ms iiat yclepyd preuydence, but it sholde rather 
ben clepyd puruyaunce [non prawidettiia sed prcmdeniia 
points dtctiur\ bat byhooldeth from a-fer alle thinges 1450- 
8a tr Secreta Secret 17 Thou maist with thi purveaunce 
and forsight helpe thi sugetis 1567 Test. Hen, Stewart 
130 in Scot Sat Poems I 43 Quhair Venus anis gettis m 
hirgouemance .Wisdome is exilitandpiudentpuruoyance. 
1381 Mulcastcr xxxvii (1887) x66 For youth, 
while It Fometh without purueyaunc^ makes marueilous a 
doe before it wiU die, 

t 2 . The action of preparing, arranging, or 
ordaining; preparation, pre-arrangement; ordina- 
tion, direction, government, management; =- Pro- 
vidence 1 , Provision sb 2 Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M 11356 (Cott ) (Dua herd euer ani shk 
Purueance sa ful of suike. a 1330 Oiuel 666, & alle winter 
>e king of Fraunce, Lette maken his purueianse. 1433-50 
tr Htgden (Rolls) IV, 241 He made perviaunce for meyles 
and drynkes and ojjer thynees. 1465 Poston Lett IL 
200, 1 pray that ye will make such purveyaunce therfor 
that It may be to myn delyveraunce c 1483 Dtgby MyU, 
(1882) IIL 577 In-to he sete 1 woll a pere ffor my gestes 
to make porvyawns. gisso Fretrts of Berwtk 434 m 
Dunbaf^s Poems (S.T.S ) II. 299 He had witt of all bir 

f urveance to 15^ J. Hooker Htsi. Irel in Hohnshtd 
I 67/2 Ihe citizens of Dublin .made the best purueiance 
they could to defend then citie. 1607 Walkington Opt, 
Glass xii, (1664) 132 The sweet slecpe of the senses, The 
fountain of sage Advice and good Pui veyance. 

+ 3 . In MLj purveance of God, dmne purvey^ 
ance ; = Providence 3. Obs, 

CX386 Chaucer T, 137 Eterne god that ihurgh 

thy purueiaunce Ledest the woild by cert^ gouernamice, 
*39 ® Gower Conf Piol, I 33 The hyhe almyhti pourve- 
ance, In who& eterne lemembrance Fio feist was every 
thing pieseiit 1497 Bp Alcok Mohs Perfect* Dij 2 Dis- 
peyred on the purueaunceofalmyghtygod how they sholde 
be fedde, 13x3 Bradshaw Si Werburge i 1902 This yle 
ofElyby deuyne puraeaunce With muddy wateis is com- 
pased aboute. axgss Philpot Eaam 4 PV (Paiker Soc ) 
116 He was . .born into this world by the divine purveyance. 
* 1 * 4 . That which is ordained; an ordmance or 
statute, or a clause in one : cf Provision sb, 8. 
In quot. 1632 = Purview i. Obs, 

\y»&x Patent e/bHefUl I va xgmRymeVsFaderaiiliG^ 1 . 
Diuers ordeinemeiis, puiveaunces, e establisetnens fez a 
Oxinfoid ] xsoy R Glouc. (Rolls) 1x007 So ]>at atte laste 
hu brojte him to To makie a poruean.ee amendement to 
do Imad It was at Oxenford hut load uor to seyte. Ibid, 

Pe queue w^ ek bi^onde se & J>e kinges bre)ieren ai 
*•, & eue« pogte hou hu migte )>e purueance vndo, a 1300 


purveance wer made 15x3 Acts Hen. VIII, c 4 § 3 Every 
Piece so calendred against the Oidinances and Purveyances 
aforeteid. 163a IVomens Rights 391 The count had recited 
the whole purueyance of the act. 

6^ The providing or furnishing (of some neces- 
saiy), esp, the purveying or provision of victuals. 

X387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VIII 123 Me made grete 
purveaunce of vitadles for hym. 0x430 Si, Cuthbert (Sur- 
tees) Of vitayles hai made na purueance, 1340 Mory. 

eiNC Vwes* Inirod, IVysd ihey are greatte and 

longe purviaunce for a lytlell and short lyfe. a X548 Hall 
C/iron ,Hen V 73 b, He made greate puiveighauce of all 
tnynges necessary for the coronacion of hu> Quene, z6oo 
Holland Lzuy xxii. 439 For purueyance of forage and 
fewell, X788 Priestley Lect* Hist, iv. xxxi. 233 The way 
of collecang the t;ents, both in money and purveyances of 
Tuctuals, &c, 1864 Burton Scot Abr* 1. m, iig All along 
the coast, there was busy baking of biscuits and purveT^ 
ance of provender. ' 

6 . spec. The requisition and collection of pro- 
visions, etc., as a right or prerogative ; esp the right 
formerly appertaining to the crown of buying 
whatever was needed for the royal household at a 
puce fixed by the Purveyor, and of exacting the 
use of horses and vehicles for the kmg^s lournevs. 

X439 Rolls ofParlt, V. 32/3 Thabuse of the said pur- 
(Roxb) 40 He rewaidid fifty 
perveaunce. 1483 Caxton Cato 
1 J* she counceylled unto the kynge, that he 

sholde make pourueaunce and store of it. x6ox F. Tate 
Househ, Ord, Edw, 11^ g 47 {1876) ag A vallet of mestier 


PURVBYOB. 

nurveiour of ale, who shal make the purveiance of ale i6xa 
Davies Why Ireland, etc, (17B7) 189 He established the 
composition of the Pale, in lieu of purveyance and sess of 
soldiW x668 E, CtoAMBERLAVND Pres hi Eng, (1669) 113 
The King by his Prerogative hath had at all times the Right 
of Purveyance or Pre-emption of all sorts of Victuals neer the 
Court. 1765 Blackstone Comm, I. viu. 288 By degrees the 
powers of purveyance have declined, in foreign countries as 
well as our own. 1776 Adam Smith W. N* hi. li I. 477 
Great Britain is tne only monarchy in Europe where 
the oppression of purveyance has been entirely abolished, 
X873 Stubbs Const, Htsi II xvii (1877)338 The prerogative 
of purveyance included, besides the right of preemption of 
Victuals, the compulsory use of hoi&es and carts and even 
the enforcement of personal labour, 
f 7. That wbich is purveyed; a supply, stock, 
provision (of victuals, arms, or other necessaries). 
Cf. Providence i b. Obs, 

ZXX300 Cursor M, 1167171 water purueance es can. 
tfxsSe Chaucer Frankl, /. 176 A gaidjn In which that 
they hadde maad hir ordinance Of vitaille and of oother 
purueiance. c X470 Henry Wallace vin 1004 Breid, ayll and 
wyn, with othir purweans, xsa3 Ln. Bernlrs Froiss, I, 
vi. 3 In a nother ship they had put all theyr puiueyaunce. 
X599 Nashb Lenien Siujft 6 How Yarmouth . should 
. supply her inhabitants with plentiful! purueyance of sus- 
tenance. 

fb. An armed force fitted out; armament; 
airay Obs, rare, 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron, (1810) xzs The ^ere next on 
hand ^ede h® of France To fie holy land, with his 
purueiance, c Laud Ttoy Bk, 5734 He scholde with- 

oute distaunce Come with alle his puruyaunce, That were 
lefft with-Inne the walles. 

Hence Purveyaucer nonce-wd,^ purveyor. 
z8oo Coleridge Ptceolom, 11. xiv, Did the Duke make any 
of these provisos.. when he gave you the oFice of army 
purveyancer? 

t lEhwvey ant, Obs rare [f Purvey 

-ANT,] Forebeemg, provident. 

1422 tr, Secreta Secret,, Pi iv, Prh, 138 A kynge . . sholde be 


lynges that may come aftyr- 
LU the voice meene betwen 


i-r. secret,, tri iv, X ' 

Purveyaunt and Pensyfe of thy 
warde. Ibid, 234 Who-so hath 
grete and smale, lie is wise, Purueyaunt, veritable. 

Purveyed(-v^* (X)yppl*a, [f.PuBVEr«^. + -ed^.] 
1. ppLadj, fa. Pre-arranged, foreordsdned. 
Equipped, prepared, o, Burnished, provided. 

X390 Gower Con/, III, 141 Practique. techeth hon and in 
what wise Thurgb bih pourveied ordinance A king schal 
sette in governance His Realme. 1435 Rolls efParlt, IV. 
491/1 wherfore, like it to your purveyed discretions, to 
pray [etc.]. XA70-85 Malory 11 ix 86 But syr are ye 

put ueyed,said Merlyn, for to mome the boosteof Nero, wille 
sette on yow. 1323 Ld. Berners Protss, 1, xxxii 146 We 
be nat as nowe purueyed to gyue you a full answere. 

1 2. pa pple, iHtroeyea tkat^ provided that * see 
Provided II, Obs 

X398 in Rymer Foedera (1709) VIII. 6i/r Purvait that 
Heritages on bathe the S>ds stand in the fourme and venue 
^ lb compris'd within the Trewes. 1447 Rolls qf Parlt, 
V 135/r Purveied also, that tioo man havyng any Graunte 
King of any Castcis. .bee stopped or prejudiced. 

Ptirveyer, Purveyeress: see Purveyor. 
Purvey uig, vbUsb, [f. Purvey ». + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Purvey. 

+ 1. Foreseeing, foresight; providence, prudence. 

c r374 Chaucer Troylus iv 938 (986) If thcr myght ben a 
yanaunce To wry then out fro goddes purueynge. 1382 
r Wisdam forsotheis to a man purueing 

U388 Wisdom IS prudence to a man]. 

•f 2. Preparation, airangement, management ; «■ 
Purveyance 2. Obs, 

Gener, (Roxb.) 8170 Than he lete make purvetng 
• n.S? bond. 1644 Milton Areop, 

27 that which others have tak'n so strictly, and so unattcr- 
aWy into that own purveying. 


3. The providing or procuring of supplies; 
oraging; « Purveyance s, 6, 

1552 Huwet, Furueyghmgeof come or gveyntfrumenta- 
tie, 1623 CocKBRAM, Ltgnaiton, a hewing or purueying of 
wood. Giilespib in Duncan Nelson (xSS) 220 The 
attention paid to the victualling and purveying for the 
fleet 1852 Miss Yoncb Cameos (1877) I.xxvjifaas His 
own ht^ehold M neither wages, clothes, nor food, except 
what they obtained by purveying, in their case only a 
licence to rob. 

Pnrvejring, ppl* a, [f. as prec. + •ikg K"] 
Ihat purveys; that manages the provisioning. 

X7B9 B. Rush Med* Ettf, 70 The union of the purveying 
departments of hospitals in the same persons. 

Purveyor i’orms: see below, 

[a AV.j^erir, -«.r,=OF.^-, pur-, four-, pro- 
veor, -J^r, -v{e)eur, -wieor (i3tb e. w Godet), 
m fourvoymr, agent-a.lrom OV.porvoeir, 
Tnoa*g* pourvotri see Purvey v . and -or. Tlic 
forms in pro- were assimilated to L. pHhiidire, 
Ong. jessed purvem-r^ whence purvemr^ pwr- 
vtor; later conformed to purvey as Purvey^or,! 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
a.^ 4 pnrve^ -vaoiix, 4-5 pnr-^ pourveou't. 
rS (CbiO p5 gett a god pumeut 

4 porveyon’T, purveyowr, -va(y)otir, 4-7 
-veyotur, -e, 5-7 -veionr, -e, -veior, (7 potur- 
veyonp, -veyor), 6- purveyor. 



PUEVBYOR. 


PUSH. 


SauyoDie. x54a Udall Erastti, Apoph» 287 Pompeius 
beeyng declared in woordes & in title me purveiour of come. 
X57a in Feuillerat Revels Q Elie, (ipoB) 164 As the pui veior 
compounded 1585 Abp Sandvs Serm ou Matt xxt, 12 
§ 13 God IS no purueyor for theeues and robbers 1653 
Holcroft Procopius ii. 64 The Pourveyor of the expence m 
the army 1658 Phillips, Pourveyour^^^zxi Officer of the 
King, or other gieat personage. 

4-5 puTvyoup, 5 -viowre, 5-6 -vioirc, 6 
vior, Sc, -vyap. 

<399 Langl. Rtch, Redeles iv. 13 To paie \)e pore pepte 
bat his puruyours toke, withoute preiere at a parlement. 
ct^Promp Parv T?\XTw\oyttt.pr(mtsvriprocurato}, 
Hall Chtotu^ Hen, VI i6x Like a spedy puxvior, 
whiche slacketh not tyme. X569 NoUingliam Rec IV. 132 
Gevyn to the Quen of Scottes purvyar y s 

4 pupvayep, 5-7 -veier, -veyep, 7 pup-, 
pourvoyep. 

0x375 Cursor M 13208 (Fairf) For-bi is he calde cristis 
puruayer. 0x449 Purueier [see B 2]. 1579-80 North 

Plutarch^ Manus (1895) 111 . 2x7 Fnrveyerforallnecessarie 
provision. x6oo J Pory tr. Leds Africa 11. 81 They haue 
cerlame Caters and put ueieis among them. x666 J. Davies 
Hist, Canhby Isles x86 The Carribbians were as it weie the 
Pourvoycrs of the French. 1683 A^ol Proi, France iv. 27 
His Purvoyer could find no room for him in the Castle. 

7. 4“6 Provyoup, -wyoup, -weour, -wour, 

-UOUPf -WOP, -WOP. 

*377 Lanol. P, pi, B. xix. 255 My prowor & my plowman 
Piers shal ben on erthe {v rr pt owcour, pourveour, prowyoui ; 
*393 C. XXII 260 prowour, piouour]. 1387 Piovyour [see 
li. i], 01449 PccocK Re^r, iv. viii. 468 Chist .cure beest 
prower ordeyned al that was best for us to liaue. 

B. Signification, 

ti. One v7ho makes preparation or prearrange* 
mcnt ; a manager, director, steward. Obs, 

a X300 Cursor M 4337 (Cott) jfoseph, bat was god purueur 
[», rr, -unyour, -ueoui j A dai he went in to b« Dour. X387 
Trbvisa Jbgaen (Rolls) VII 1 . 147 As it were to be comoim 
provyour of alle [L, commum cunctorum frovtson] 1448 
Hen VI m Willis & Cllaik Cauthridge (x886) 1 . 378 ForV^ 
purueours either of theym at .vj. d. by day. 

2 , One who procures or supplies anything neces- 
sary, or something specified, to or for others. 

In coMviercittl use] One who makes it his business to 

{ irovide or supply victuals, etc , esp. one who provides 
uncheons, dinners, etc., on a large scale or for a lar^e 
number; also in such denominations as 'Purveyor to their 
Majesties', or 'to the Royal Household', 'Universal Pui- 
veyor etc. 

X340 [see A. a c 1449 Fbcock Rej ^ r , 468 The wijsist pur- 
ueior andtendinstlouer 1570-6 Lambarde Kent 
(x8a6) 461 This man served the parson as Purveyour of his 
poullrie. 1635 Quarles Emhl v. vi 14 (17x8) 269, 1 love the 
sea ; she is my fellow-creature, My careful purveyor • she pro- 
vides me store, 1735 Dw Foe Voy, round World (1840) 312 
The Spaniard., was their guide himself, and their jpurveyor 
also. x8x5 W, H Ireland ScrtHleomanta 127 b, Mr Ailing, 
ham has not proved himself an indolent purveyor for the 
dramatic corps. X875 Jowbtt Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 2^ A shoe- 
maker or perhaps some other purveyor to our bodily wants. 
X89X Daily Nefvos 15 July 3/3 Mr Morton moved to reduce 
the vote by 50/, allowance to the purveyor of luncheons. 

Jj, An oflicial charged with the supply of 
requisites or of some necessary to a garrison, army, 
city, or the like ; + in quots. 1787-91 an officer who 
provided timber for the navy (oh A, 

*473 Ph, Noblesse (Roxb ) 68 , 1 fynde by hys bokes of hys 
puiveours how yn every castelle, forteresse. and cyte or 
towne he wolde hafe grete providence ofvitailie. i6oz Hol- 
land Pliny 1 , 175 To heare of the Treasurer and purveiour 
generall of the armie in Armenia. X787 G. W hits Selhome 1, 
The oaks of Temple and Blackmoor stand high in the 
estimation of purveyors, and have furnished much naval 
timber. 1791 Gilpin Forest Scenery 11. 22 Besides these 
ancient officers of the forest, there is one of later institution. 

• , He is called the purveyor^ and is appointed by the com- 
missioner of the dock at Portsmouth His business is to 
assign timber for the use of the navy 1809 Wellington 
Lei, 13 Dec. in Gurwood Desf V. 365 The usual allow- 
ances, which the Purveyor General of the British Army 
will pay. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh 1 . xiu 23a Both Essex 
and Ruegh acted as purveyors of the fleet. X883 Fortn 
Rev. July 122 The Purveyor-in-Chief was to furnish every- 
thing required for the hospital service, 
d. A domestic officer who made purveyance of 
necessaries, lodging, transport, and the like for the 
sovereign {king^s or querns purv^or)^ or for some 
other great personage. Also iransf one who exacts 
supplies or contnbutions. Now Mist. 

[X360 Act 36 Mdfiv, ///, c. 2 Que le heignous noun de pur- 
veour soit cnaunge & nome achatour.} X390 Gower Con/, 
11. 194 Ho IS overal A pourveour and an aspie, 1399 [see 
A, «, »J. X4, . Voc, In Wr.-Wlilcker sBx/i; Exactor^ a Pur- 
uyour. ctt^facods ff^^//I89Asapurveyour^thbe•forn to 
lakynanju^hismayster. ecxsga Greene d, 

1 must needes haue your maisters horsea. .1 am the Kings 
Purucyer, and I tell thee I will haue them, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Purveyor^ an Officer of the King or other great 
Pereonage, that provides Com and other Victual for the 
house orhim whose Officer be is x8ai Scott Ketdhu xicv, 
The Queen's purveyors had been abroad, sweeping the 
farms and villages ofthose articles usually exacted during a 
royal Progress. sBys Stubbs Const, Hist. II. xvi, 415 Th« 
hated name of purveyor was [13601 to be exchanged for that 
of buyer. 

Plence Pnrroyore*#, a female purveyor. 
x6ix CoTOR,, Pourooyeuse^ a Prouideresse, or Purueyeiesse. 
Pwview (pi 5 *ivi»). Forms ; 5 purveu, -vewe, 
5-7 -vleu, 6 -V6W, 7- purview, [a. AF./dr-, 
ptifveu, purview provided OF. porveu ( »OIt. 
propeduto)f in mod,F,^d«raw,pa. pple, oiporveeir: 
see PorBVBY). The word was used in the AF. statutes 


1689 

(a) in the phrase purveu est ‘it is provided', to 
introduce that which is provided or enacted by 
the statute, and (b) in the phrase pui'veu que * pro* 
vided that*, to introduce a special proviso, condi- 
tion, or saving clause , hence as sb., the clause so 
introduced, the provision or proviso. 

(«) 1*75 Act 3 Edv), /, c. 1 Purveu est que nul y vengne 
manger, herbiger, ne gisir en meson de religion, al cust de 
la meson Ibid.^ Et est porveu que les poinz avaundiz bent 
ausi bien nos Conseillers, come autre gent. 

(b) X377 Act X Ruh //, c IS Purveue toutfoitz que les 
dites gentx de seint eglise ne se Uegnent deinz les egUses ou 
lanctuaries par fraude ou collusion. 1423 Act 2 Sen Vf 
c II Purveux toutfoitz que laverrement soit leceu par nostre 
S' le Roy que le Capitam est en plem vie ] 

1 . The body of a statute, followmg next aftei the 
preamble, and beginning with the words * Be it 
enacted' ; the enacting clauses 5 that which is pro- 
vided or enacted by a statute ; hence, the provision, 
scope, or intention of an act 01 bill. 

1461 Rolls Parli, V. 468/1 Noo purvewe, provision, ne 
other thyng in this present Parlement made, , in any wise 
behuityng vnto the Abbes and Convent aforeseid 1533-4 
Act as Hen VIII c 17 § 11 Provyded also that ytany 
person or persones heieafter doo contrary to the purvew 
and remedy of this Acte. ai^y'B.Ai.-cCom Lawm (17x6) 51 
Many Times the Purview of an Act is larger than the Pre- 
amble or the Petition i and so 'lis here , For the Body of 
the Act prohibits all Appeals X706 Phillips (ed. 6) s. v., 
Tbu«i a Statute is said to stand upon a Preamble and upon 
a Purview. 1850 Gladstone Glean, V. xlv. aoo We will 
assume then that the Statute intended to include in its pur- 
view all the ciicumstances of the consecration of Parker. 
+b. A provisional clause ; a proviso. Obs. 

1442 Petit, for Ld, Scrof in Rolls of Parli V 41, 42 
Ensuyngly uppon which endosement was added a clause of 
Purveu, in this fouimc that foloweth. Purveu toutz foitz, 
e si trove soit a present [etc ] 1455 Rolls ofParlt V 309/x 
00 alwey that Richard erle of Sausbury be not in eny wise 
by force or colour of this purvieu or exception hurt. 1755 
Johnson, Purview^ proviso, pioviding clause. [With quot. 
from Hale, a 1677 above ] 

2 . By extension. The scope or limits of any 
document, statement, scheme, subject, book, or the 
like; the purpose or intent; also, the range, 
sphere, or field of a person's labour or occupation. 

1788 Madison Federalist (Webster 1828), In determining 
the extent of information requued in the exercise of a partu 
cniar authority, recouise must be had to the objects within 
the purview of that authority. x8xi Knox Corr, 7V Jehb 
(1834)11 30 Christianity.. takes mankind as it is, and, in its 
purview, leaves out nothing i88x J. G Fitch Led, Teach, 
(ed. 3) 28 If we seek to classify the objects of instruction, so 
far as they lie withtn the purview of a school-teacher X884 
J. Sharmak Hist, Swearing 1 12 Questions that have 
influenced the mind of the writer in considering the purview 
of his book. 

3 . Influenced by View : Range of vision, physical 
or mental; outlook , range of experience or thought ; 
contemplation, consideration. 

X837 Richardson Diet , Puroim^ the view forward the 
forecast, the contemplation. 1859 Helps Friends in C, 
Ser n. I. viii 247 There is a delusion, too. m this width of 
purview. Fou see the extent of horizon, but do not make 
out the roads 1875 Emerson Lett, ^ Soc A tms^ Inspiration. 
ix. 222 A glimpse, a point of view that by its brightness 
excludes the purview, is granted, but no panorama x88i 
Deuly Tel, 31 Jan., How was it that none of these facts 
seem to have come within the purview of her Majesty’s 
Office of Works? 1904 S J Abbess of Vletye xxai. 

In a twinkling she was hidden by the turn [of the road] 
from the purview of the castle 
f Purvieion, obs. vanant of Pbovision, influ- 
enced by Purvey. 

1583 Foxe a. M, 2080 Letters from the Pallatine of 
Vilna and the Kyng of Poole offering them large curtesie. 
This puruison Mater edd^ purmsionj vnlooked for, greatly 
reuiued theyr heauye spiiites 

II Purwauah, parwinah (p 27 iwa*na). East 
Ind Also 7 pher-j 8-9 per- , 7-8 -wanna, 8-9 
-wannah, 9 -wanab, -wunah. [a. Urdu and Pers. 

^ royal patent or diploma, 
warrant, commission.] A letter of authority ; an 
order, licence, pass. 

z68a Sir W. Hedges Diary 10 Oct, (xBS^L 34 If we did not 
procure a Pherwanna from the Duan of Decca to excuse us 
from It 1^3 III J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old T (1861) 
L 281 (Y ), Jsgmore and Pursewaukum were lately granted 
us by the Nabob's purwannas 1764 Ann, Reg igi The 
late ]^rwannahs granting, .exemption of all duties shall 
be reversed. x8oo Mtsc, Tracts in AsiaUAnn, Reg 250/2 
My servant returned . with the Rajah's acknowledgment 
of my letter, and a purwannah or pass through his dominions, 
written in the ancient Hindu charactei 1849 E. B Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 218 notst Que of these officers.. signed a par- 
wdnah for a mercliant to transport goods through Sindh to 
Cdbul flee of toll. 

PurwioMe, -wyoMe, obs. ff. Periwinkle 2 . 
Pury, a. Obs , : see Puiey, rotten, putrid. 

Pus (pi^s). JPath, Also 8 pusa. [a. stem 
VISCOUS matter of a sore ; cf Purulent,] A 
yellowish-white, opaque, somewhat viscid matter, 
produced by suppuration ; it consists of a colour- 
less fluid in which white corpuscles are suspended, 
X54X R Copland Galyeris Terap 2 F 14 b, Hyppocrates . 
teacheth vs that pus or suppuracyon is made w* some 
putrefaction, 1651 N. Biggs New Diip, 243 The Pus^ is 
materially produced of bloud. 1725 Bradleys Fam Diet, 
8 . V. Uker^ A puss or corruption which retards the consoli- 
dating of the parts. 18x3 J. Thomson Led, Irflam, 123 


The termination by suppuration is that process in animal 
bodies, by which the matter of sores or pus is formed. x866 
A Flint P/ me Med (1880) 240 Pus is opaque, less viscid 
than mucus, and in water sinks to the bottom 
fig 1831 A Eng under Seven Admin (2837) 

II 105 A William infuses spiiit of Refoim, as a George . 
would have infused pus of Boroughmongeiy 
b. attnb, and Cofnb,^ as pus-celly -corpuscle^ 
^productions ^sertm ^ pus-containtng, farmings 
•likey •‘producing adjs. 

1845 Rudd Dis Liver 11 58 It would seem, that cancer- 
cells, like pus-globules, usually, if not always, becomeairested 
in the liver, and do not pass thiough to become the germs 
of cancerous tumors in other organa Ibid 89 1873 Kolfc 

Phys, Chem 169 The pus corpuscles are spherical iriegular 
bodies about Vsboo to Vs '00 oi" an inch in diameter. 1873 
T. H. Green Introd. Pathol (ed 2) 247 The extent of pus- 
formation will depend upon the seventy of the inflamma- 
tory process. 1876 Clin. Soc Trans IX 177 Dischaige 
less in quantity and more pus like. 18795'^ George's Ho^, 
Rep, IX 432 Disintegrated pus-cells 1899 Allhutfs Syst, 
Med VII. 279 The pus cavity extended within two centi- 
metres of the apex of the frontal gyrus. 

Pusane, pusen, pusca, variants of Pisanb, 
PosOA (vinegai-water) Puscle, pusctUl, puael, 
*ell(e, obs ff. Pustule, Pucjelle. 

+ Pusesoun, erron. obs. foim of Poison sh, 
nixMO Roland 4 r V, 297 And of Jw smoc of hat toun, Mani 
takep her of pusesoun, And dyeh m niichel wo. 
Fuseyism (pu?zi|iz^m). [f. the name of Dr. 
E B. Pusey, 1800-82, professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church at Oxford + -ism.] A 
name given by opponents to the theological and 
ecclesiastical principles and doctrines of Dr. Pusey 
and those with whom he was associated in the 
‘Oxford Movement' for the revival of Catholic 
doctrine and observance in the Church of England 
which began about 1833 ; more formally and 
courteously called Tractananism Now Utile used. 
Dr, Fusey's initials weie appended to No. 18 (2x Dec. 
1833, on Fasting) of the Tracts for the Times, and, of the 
ninety, seven weie wiltten by him. His academic and eccle- 
siastical position gave great weight to bis support of the 
movement, and specially associated his name with it 
X838 Sterling in Ess, 1^ 7 ; 1 (1848) cvii, Calvert an 
Oriel man, a contemporary and friend of Froude's, but quite 
opposed to Puseyi<un. 1840 Mrs. Car Wilson Listener 
m Oxford vi X71 The acquiescence.. in even^he external 
peculiarities of Puseyism, X843 Carlyle Past 4* Pr, 11 
XV (i8gi) loi O Heavens, what ^all we say of Fuseyism, in 
comparison to Twelfth-Century Calholicism? X871 R. H 
Hutton Ess, 1 . 424 Puseyism is very far from being at one 
in pnnciple with Romanism It is only a conservative 
movement towards ancient doctrine— while Romanism has 
a principle, a life, an idea of its own. Z893 Iiddon, etc, 
Life Pus^ II X39 It was apparently during the year 1840 
that the use of the word ‘ Puseyism ’ became widely popular. 
So Tu'seylst ~ Pubeyite ; also Fusaarl'Stlo, 
PiiBeyPstical ac^s.^ of or pertaining to the Fusey- 
ites or Fuseyism. (All hostile terms.) 

1849 Eclectic Rev Jan. XXV. 27 Alloyed with general 
Puseyistical religious leaven. 18^ Mrs Browning Lett. 
13 Nov , Robert says it is as well to have the eyeteeth 
and the Puseyistical crisis over together. 1864 Webster, 
Puseyisiic, 1870 Spurgeon Treas Devo, Fs xxxi. 6 More 
than Romanists and Puseyists deserve. 

Fnseyite (piw’ziioii). [f. as prcc. + -its.] A 
follower of Pusey; a supporter or piomoter of 
the Oxford or Tractanan Movement : see prec. 

X838 Whatsly in Life (187s) 163 Oxford, has at present 
two-thirds of the steady reading men, Rabbinists, 1 e. 
Puseyites 1839 Ld. Blackford Let, 2t Jan , 1 heard the 
words 'Newmanite' and 'Puseyite* (a new and sonorous 
conmound) from two passers-by X850 Disraeli z6Nov. 
in Corr, w Sister (x886) 250 Riding the hi^h Protestant 
horse, and making the poor devils of Puseyites the scape- 
goats. 

b. attnb. or as adj 

4x847 J B Whitc in Newman Apol ii. (xgo^) 40/1 The 
most active and influential member of that association called 
the Puseyite party x85x Dickens Heuseh. Wds, Xmas 
No 5 A spruce young Puseyite Curate. 

Hence PnBeyl'tloal a. ^ Fuseyistioal. 

X844 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) 1 . 139, I have exercised 
the children's minds greatly on the doettme of Pusey itical 
reticence. 1845 Bachelor Albany (1848) 5 A man of much 
learning eccentric habits, and Puseyitical opinions 
FuA. (puj)* sb 1 Also 6 pussh(e, 6-7 pushe, 

8 Sc, poTise, [f. Push v, ; cf. Y.pousse (15th c.) ] 
1 . An act of pushing ; a continued application 
of force or pressure to move a body away from the 
agent; a shove^ thrust. In early quotations, A 
blow, stroke, knock (obs,). 

x5Ba Stanyhurst Mneis ii (Arb ) 59 Pyrrhus with fast 
wioght twibhil in handling Downe beats with pealing thee 
doors .A broad gap yawning with theese great passhes is 
opned 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage u x (16x4} 156 Here 
might you see the strong walls shaking and falling, with 
the pushes of the yion ramme 1692 Dryden Cleomenes l 1, 
T^en his spacious hand Had rounded this huge ball of 
Earth and Seas To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abysa 17x1 Addison Sped. No, 57 ry She 
gives mm a Push with her Hand in jest, and calls him an 
unpudent Dog 4x796 Burns Anstu Ep Jr, Tailorii, I 
gi'e their wames a random pouse. X84Z Lane Arab. Nts 
^tldg) 66 Just at the edge of the well, he gave him a push 
and threw him into it. 1885 ManeJu Exam, 28 Sept 5/1 
[It] is on the edge of a precipice, and it needs hut a push 
to send it toppling into the j^f bebw. 

b. spec, m Billiards. A stroke in which the ball 
is pushed instead of being struck with the cue, 01 



PUSH 
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in which the cue, the cue hall, and the object ball 
are all in contact at the time the stroke is made ; 
also, in Cricket and Golft a stroke in which the 
ball is pushed instead of being hit ; a push-stroke. 

1873 ^ Cavendish ' & Bennett Buliards 309 Push strokes 
may be divided into the half-push and the push. 1893 
Dmly Nffivs 16 Mar. 5/5 He would .prohibit what is called 
the * push \and he woulo enact a rule by which the red ball 
on being put down from the billiard spot during a break 
should be placed on the pyramid spot. 

0 fig* An exertion of influence to promote a 
person's advancement by one who is * at his back*. 

i6ss Ld Norwich Let, i June m NtMea Papers 
(Camdenl II. 318 , 1 shall say much more to you concern- 
ing this pushe (^ve me leave soe to call it) For whoe Is 
there y* now pusheth not for his interest? *793 Capt 
Bemtihck in AtfckletwPe Corr (1862) III 48 Four 
Lordship will judge whether m this you can give me a push. 
tSG^ Century XXXVIII. 156 It is money or * push ‘ which 
secured die place that should have been awarded to merit. 

2 . A thrust of a weapon, or of the horn of a 
beast Also;^. 

1577 Hounsued Cltrmu 11 . 1835/2 At the Tourney xij, 
strokes, wyth the sword, three pushes with the panchion 
staffe. Late Vcy, Sp ^ Port 27 Beiag charged by 
ours .they stood «euen to the push of the puce, In which 
charge and at the push, Captaine Kobext Piew was slaine 
xMo Spenser F, Q* e ui 35 So great was the puissance of 
his push, That from bis ssdle quite he did him beare;. xdfx 
Milton Antmado, ii. Wks. 1851 III 209 Repaire the 
Adielaian borne of your Dilemma how you can, against the 
next puslu 17x2 LcmL Gan No 4966/2 He Attack'd the 
Enemy with pash of Bayonet 1849 James Woodman iv, It 
was nothing but push and thrust 1S49 Macaulay Hist 
JSufg: viL II. 17Q He will not suffer them to go on a hunt- 
ing party, where there would be nsk of a push from a stag's 
horn 1907 AtAenmtm 13 July 47/2 *Ajl the fine pushes 
were caught in the wood,' or hide, of the shields. 
t 3 . An attack, a vigorous onset Also fig, Ohs, 
x5d3 Golding Csesar lu. xtx <1565) 77 They were not able 
to abyde one pushe {utnim tnipeiun^ of us, but by and by 
tourned tbeir backs 167a Wycherley Loae in wood 11 1, 
1 will not stay the push. Theycome i 1677 Earl Orrery 
Art ofWarvj If the Push be vigorous, and the Resistance 
considerable. *691 Lutthell Brief ReU (1857) II 264 The 
Irish army consisted of near 30,000 men, and *twas beleiVd 
would try one push, 1781 Cowfer Expost 706 The push 
And feeble onset of a pigmy rush x8oo Hist Ini va A slat 
Ann 24/a The Major determined.. to make one push 
at them, that their escape, at least, might be prevented 

4 An effort, a vigorous attempt; a turn, bout, 
' go’ ; chiefly in phrases at one pusli^ at the first 
push, to make a push {fltjbr, to do something), upon 
the ^sh* Now rare* 

1596 Nashb Saffron WaldenWlss (Grosart) HI, 40 Many 
men that are able to pay their debts doo not .pay them 
presently at one ^n. 1641 Milton Reform 1 Wks. 

x85x hi. 10 Exact Reformation is not pexfited at the fiist 
push. X7ax Perry Eaggenh* Breach 80 A great N umber of 
Hands -wanting to make a Push as it was call'd, to turn 
the Tides out of the Levels. 1737 'BvMX.nsiFarrietylinpy 
(1757) II x68 All their Art cannot make a thick-winded 
Horse run as long Pushes as one with a better Wind. 
1746 Chesterf. Let 8 Feb., He [Demosthenes] at last made 
bis strong push at the passions of Ins hearers. 18x5 Jane 
Austen Emma ix, The consciousness of having made a 
puslL— of having thrown a die. x8i8 Cobbett Pol, Reg 
XXXIIl. 21 The Rump made a grand push to make over 
the City of Westminster to the Whigs, 

b. A determined advance ; a pushing forward ; 
in phr. to make a push. Const, at or fir, 

xBo3 Kelson in Nicolas Dtjpaiclies (184^ v 192 , 1 wish I 
could know to a certainty where they are bound Z think . , 
they will make a push at Messina 1828 Sir W, Napier 
Penins War vi 111. (Rtldg ) 1 , 282 Making a ‘ push ' of 400 
miles. 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng v. I. 557 Arg^yle l^ 
solved to make a bold push for Glasgow 1857 Xivinc- 
STONE Tran, in 64 We made a push for the lake. 

c. slang, (Seequot.) 

1873 Sla^g Diet, Pwsh, a robbery or swindle. ‘I’m in 
this nosh', the notice given by one magsman to another 
that be means to ‘stand in'. 

6. Pressure; esp, m Buildings the thrust of an 
arch or the like. 

X715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 29 The Air that was in the 
Room , had been driven away up we Chimney, ^ the Push 
of the External Axt, 1772 Hutton Bridges 99 Pvsh, of an 
arch, the same as drift, shoot, &c 1807 — Course Math. 
II. 269 The area of the triangular bank of earth is increased 
m the same proportion as its honzontal push is decreased. 
xSfr Cml Eng, 4 Arch, Jml IV. 167/1 The ‘push ' is 
thrown upon tne cast-iron abutting piece. i^i'AHhuUs 
Syst IV, 633 There is no forward push oftlie rib, 

8* fig The pressure of affaiia or circumstances ; 
the condition of being * pushed’ ; a case or time of 
stress 01 urgency ; a critical juncture, an extremity, 
a ‘pinch’; esp m phrases at {^^for) a push, m 
an emergency ; to com, put, bring to the push, i. e. 
to an extremity, hence to actual trial; cf. Poikt 
h 22 b Sometimes fig from 3. 

1570-83 Fojp A, * M, He .closely kept himselfe 
betweene both, till the pushe came that bis helpe nught 
seme at a^pmeh X599 Sanoys Eferota Spec, ^1632) 202X0 
what a miserable push have they dnven the World 1644 
in iith Rep, Hist MSS, Comm, App. viu 102 The ex- 
treame push of aSaites that the associated Countyes are 
now put to 167X Milton P, R, iv 470 If thou wilt pro- 
long All to the push of Fate. z6gx Wood At A. Oxon, II. 
22 Chilhngworth . was a subtile and quick Disputant, and 
would several times put the Kings Professor to a push, 
GK700 B. £ Diet Cant Crew, At a Push, at a pinch or 
strait. 1764 Mem, G, Psalwanazar Till it came to thfe 
solemn push. 1842 J. AnoN Ernest Been, (1857) 146 When 


a push comes, he procures additional hands to get Aehay 
up, or the oats in, or the potatoes planted, 1883 S C. Hall 
Retrospect I 323 It was a hard push to make a newspaper 

Determined effort to get on; persevering 
energy; enterprise, esp, that which is inconsiderate 
of the rights of others 

X855 BagchotZ/j?. Stud (i8to) 1 . 31 Like what is called 
‘push’ in a practical man, Sydney Smith’s style goes 
straight to its object x88x in Nodal & Milner Lancs, 
Glass. (1882), Push, energy, determination He 11 never 
make nowt on it— he’s no push in hnn, 1893 Pcri, 
Falley 56 The stolid indiffenence and want of push and 
enterprise which has characteiised agriculturists 
n. Concrete senses. 

8 A ‘press* of people; a crowd, thiong. Now 
rare exc, as in 9. 

1718 C. Higgtn True Eisc, 23 He is a.. thieves' watch- 
man, that lies scouting when and wheie there is a push, 
alias an accidental ciowd of people, 1754 J. Poulter 
Etscov, 30 In order to be out of the push or throng, 1830 
MoNCRiFFP^r/. Lond&u II i He's as quiet as a dummy 
hunter [pickpocket] in a push by Houndsditch x866 G 
Meredith Viitona xxix, A great push of men emerged 
from one of the close courts, 
b. A moving school or shoal of fish did, 

1876 Robinson Whtthy Gloss , Skooal, or Push, a shoal of 
fish pursuing their course 

9 slang. A ‘ crowd ’ or hand of tirieves ; a gang 
of convicts at penal labour (Farmer); esp, in 
Australia^ A gang of larnkins; hence, Any com- 
pany or party ; a ‘ crowd ‘ set’, ‘ lot’. 

x8af Davitt Prmi Entry (1885) I, x 95 The stocking- 
knitting party [in prison], became known as the ‘upper 
ten push* x8^ Melhonrue Argus 26 July 4/3 ' Doolan's 
push ' were a party of lainkins working, or supposed to be 
working, m a potato paddock near by 1893 Sydney Mof n 
Her 26 June Zh I^ay by day the new ‘ push ’ has become 
more daring Erom chaffing drunken men and insulting 
defencelebs women, the company has taken to assault, to 
daylight robbery 1898 E E. Morris Aushal Eng, s. v„ 
Its use began with the lairikins, and spread, untifnow it 
often means clique, set, paity, and even jocularly so far as 
* the Goveinnient House Pubh 190X J. Flynt World of 
Graft 16 , 1 like him, an' the push likes hinL 'cause he gives 
us rope, 1902 Blackw. Mag. July 40/1, J was recruiting 
for my ‘ push ' down in Durban. 1 used to go and get the 
fellows off the ships as they came in. 

10 A flush of water. 

x886 Cole S. W Lines, Gloss,, Push (monounced short, 
as Rush), a pool or puddle. The watter ail stood in pushes. 
We'd such a push of watter agen our door, we bad to let it 
off 1894 Daily News x Nov, 3/5 The heavy push of water, 
which had long been looked forward to by anglers. 1895 
Jlnd, 7 Oct The heavy downpour in the early hours of 
yesterday morning ought to cause a * push ’ of land water. 
11 , A contrivance or part which is pushed or 
simply pressed in order to operate a mechanism ; 
a push-button. 

1889 Sci Amer 28 May 313/x The spring push, which was 
secured higher up on the door^. could be tampered with by 
patients so inclined c x8go F, E, Powell Electne Bells 
43 A push might be described as an antomatic switch, as it 
IS self-stopping when the pressure is removed xpox Eaily 
Chron, 27 June 2/6 Fush-tap valves. .do not require a key, 
the driver simply having to pi ess the push and the water 
runs off. 

12 atirib, and Comh, : see Push-, 

Push (puj)> shP‘ Ohs, exc. dial. Also 6 poushe, 
powah(e, puBbe, 6-7 pussh(e. [Origin obscure. 

Possibly a use of Push jil, with the sense ‘something 
that pushes or is pushed out or up ' ♦ But it occurs 30 years 
earlier than any of the known senses of that word, as well 
as with spellings not found there, though occurnng m the 
verb; and it is difficult to separate it endrely from MDu. 
and MLG. pOst, mod.Da pmsi, pimple, bhater, E Fris. 
^; 7 r.&^(dim. of pustule, pock, blister, and many related 
words, from an app. onomatopoeic stem pas* or pOsi- to 
inflate, swell up, coinciding also in form with the stem of 
L piest ttla,pus’ida, blister, pimple, pustule. If the word 
entered Eng. ftom any source at an early date as puss, or 
pousse, it might shat e the phonetic history of F. pousser, 
and become like Push v.] 

A pustule, pimple, boil. 

iSsiELYOTCflur Helihem vii (iS4i)S9h,Soinetymeblacke 
poushet. or boyles, with inilamation and moch peyne- X542 
UDKLLBrasm, APpph, 71 'BfavdilfiaTa, that is, Title pymples 
or pushes. 1547 Boordd Btev, Health xxxv. 18 b, Asaphati 
IS the greke worde. InEnelyshe they be named whelkes 
or pushes the which be read 1552 Huloet, Bylc, botch, 
orpowsh. Ikd,Pcr 9 i^^,Athertma,Bpinyciides Tuber, 
cuU, a little powshe. 1308 Sylvester Du Bartas IL 1 iii. 
Funes (1641) 98/2 The pimag Phthisik fils them all with 
pushes Whence a slowe spowt of coi 'sie matter gushes. 1665 
G. Harvey Advice agst Plague 4 Risings like blisters, or 
small tumors and pushes, some red, others yellow. 17x0 X. 
Fuller Pharm, Exietnp, 422 Very useful for Pushes, 
Pimples, and Blemishes in the Face 1822-24 GooeCs Study 
Med, (ed, ^ II. 41 In vernacular language, this species ]a 
common Mlegmon] is denominated a push 1843 Sir T 
Watson Prate, 6- Pract, Physic II. 796 A very common 
.pustular disease of the skin, usually called boil, in some 
pa^of England e.push, and oy the leained/urtmculus, 
fnsa (puj)> V, Forms: a. 4 ?puBS0, ^.4 
puste ; 4-5 pos8be(ii ; 5-6 pusahe, 6 pusnshe, 
pushe, powabe, 7- push, 6-9 Sc, potuss, 
7-9 Sc, poiise, 9 dial, poose (pus), powse (pans). 

also Poas V, [a. F, pousser, with palatal- 
izatiou of s (cf. brush, cutsh, quash, with F. 
hrosso, emsse, casstr); m OF,poiser,poulser(:^L, 
pulsdre, fteq. of pelldre to drive, push, beat), which 
gradually supplanted houter, m OF. to strike, 


thrust push (see Butt v,\ and cf sense 3 below), 
as m Eng push has supplanted PUT o.i m its early 
senses * thmst, butt * J 
I, Of physical action. 

1 . trans To exert force upon or against (a body) 
so as to move it away ; to move by such exertion 
of force; to shove, thrust, duve (the opposite of 
to di aw or pull). In early use comprehending the 
force of impact as well as of pressuie, hnt now 
spec applied to the communication of force by 
pressure in contact. 

1300 F Horn (Harl, MS.) 1079 Horn he wyket puste, 
bat hit open Iluate. cxAoo Rom Rose 4625 1 that was 
posshed in every side, That I nwt where I might abyde. 
[Cf ibid. 4479 s V Poss u 1 3 CX440 y^rk Mysi xlvi 38 
pei lusshed hym, b®* la‘*5hed hym, b®i pushed liym, pei 
^shed hym 1562 Rowbothum Playe rfCheasies E v, If 
he pushe his Paune one steppe more xeoi Shaks Tvl, C, 
V V. 25 It IS more worthy, lo leape in our selues, Then tairy 
till they push vs. iSxt - Wmt T, 11 iii 125 /’««/. I pray 
you doe not push me, lie be ^one. 1755 Johnson sv, 
Push pm, A child's game in which pins are pushed .'ilter- 
nately 1833 Manuf Metal (Cab Cycl.) II 269 Any one of 
them being pushed the least d^rce too much or too little. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe l/nele Tom's C xvu, llie hindeiinost 
pushing the fiont ones faster than they would have fioiie of 
themselves. 1859 Tennyson Germnt 4 Emd 1x22 llic 
door, Push'd fiom without, drave backward to the wall. 
t^^LcimrCoinmisston, Glossary 6s/2 Ihe tram containing 
the coal is sometimes pushed by the boy, and sometimes 

K " jd by a pony. Mpd, The nurse was pushing the jieram- 
tor and met the gardener pushing a whct,l.b.miow, The 
giadient being steep, an additional locomotive is hcic put 
on behind to push the tram. 

b, wilh an adverb or advb phrase, expressing 
the direction, or way, in which the thing ib moved, 
e g to push hack, down, in, out, onward, optn, etc. 

CX4S0 m Aungier (r8.|o) 262 If any,.schofte, pusclie, 
or sperne any suster from her witlie arnies or bcholdcis. 
1530 Palsgr 671/1 He pusshed me awaje as harde ns he 
coulde , il me rebouia, or me lepulsa dameit Ivy tani 
qvtlpevi. x6xx Siiaks. Wini, T. 11, ui 73 Will u>ii not 
posh her out? i6ix Biblp yv xliv 5 Through thee will 
wee push downe our enemies. 1663 Sir G. Mackknxie 
Relig Stoic MIL (1685) xa6 The Rose being pous'd un by 
the salt nitre which makes it vegetative. X79X Mrs Rad- 
CLiFVE Rom, Forest i. He was turning lo go out when the 
man suddenly pushed him back, and lie heard the door 
locked upon lum 1871 B. Stlwart Heat S 131 As the 
liquid became heated its vapour pudied the mercury before 
it along the tube x8^ Allhuiis iiyst, Med, IV. 812 The 
mercury is pushed through the system much quicker 
than under ordinary circumstances Watis Dvntok 
Ayhoiln i i, She turned the key and pushed open tlic door. 
fig, mSx CowrER Hepe 659 To parry and push by God's 
word With senseless noise. — Expost, 6m The word of 

S I ophesy, those truths divine ..Are never lonp vouebsafd, 
'push'd aside With cold disgust or philosophic pride. 

0. To dnve or lepulse by force of anns ; to drive 
in the chase. 

1634 Sir T Herbert Trxo, 27 The Mallabars pushing 
them [our skiff,] and throwing fire-ballb at vs. 1709 London 
Gaz 4585/2 They chaived our Horse, and broke ra upon 
us : we rallied, and pushed them. X722 Da Foe Col* Jack 
(1840) 238 After we had thus puslicG the enemy's cavalry. 
1733 Somerville Chase iii. 492 The tenacious Grew Hang 
on the liack, .And push him [the fox] many a I.eague. 

d To move, throw forward, or advance (a 
force) against opposition or difficulty. 

1748 Anson's Voy ii xi. 254 He intends to have pusht 
two hundred of his men on shoie in his boatsv /iid,xW, 
286 To hinder us from pushing our men on ^ore x8oo 
Wellington m Gurw. Eesp (1B34) I. 21 Some campoos 
and pultans, which hav6 been indiscreetly poshed across 
the Kistna. 1879 Dixon Windsor 11 . xv. 158 He&rypushed 
his scouts alon^the road towards Wmtlsor. 

e. ahsol. To thrust others out (of one’s way) ; 
to jostle, shove 


one of Ab men on the quays, they stumbled, and panted, 
and pushed, under a load which was heavier than it need to 
have been, 

£ To push round the ale, etc., to push ike 
bottle, to pass the liquor from one to another in 
convivial drinking, 

X829 LvmN Disowned 7 Com^ Mim, purii round the ale. 
X847 Jb. Hunt Men, Women, 4rB. 11 iv. 55 Thomson could 
push the bottle like a regular hon vtoani, 
g trans, or cd)sol,, m Billiards* To make a 
push-stroke: see Push sb,'^ 1 b. 

1873 ‘ Cavendish ' 8 l Bbknbtt Billiards 314 To push, the 
cue must be placed all but touching the playw's hall* 
h. dbsol. Push pff\ Of a jierson m a boat (and 
transf, of the boat), To push oneadf away from 
the bank or the like ; to Aove off, fig, (sixng or 
colloq,) To begin a game, etc. So to push out 
i.e. into the open water, 

1726 Syi^Gmliytr iv. x, Then, getring into my Canoo, 
I pt»hrf offjrom Shore. 1836 w.HyinG Astoria 111 . 227 
M MKenztos cimoes were about to push oft x839 
Thirlwall (^eece IV. xxg The two Athen^ gaUeya sad- 
Taoiitm Smtdayff Rfpsrv ii. 
Mod, We're aliimy to play » 


denly pushed out 186$ Jf. ' 
We push off ftom the banlc. 
push off] 


(See quot.) 

1867 Smyth SailiWs Wordik,, ToPushtto move a vesari 
bypolw. 

J. iiUr, To sit abaft an oar and propel & boat 
with forward strokes r as, to push down a strenro. 



PUSH, 


PUSH- 


2 , tnir. To thrust with a pointed weapon, 
stick, or the like (coiibt. to tilt, fence; to 
use a speai , short swoi cl, poniard, etc Ohs. or arch. 

[136a I,ANGL. P. PI. A vn 96 Ml plouh-pote schal be my 
pyk and posshen atte Rootes, And helpe my coltre to kerue ] 
1^9 Shaks Hen. V . 11 i 103 As mannood shal compound* 
push home 1600 Holland Ltity xxvii xxvm 650 Others 


t of any man in France 1700 Davors Pai.t^ Arc iii 
STi '1 hat none shall dare With shoitned Swoid to stab m 
closer War . . Nor push with hiting Point, but stuke at 
length. 1791 Cowpru //icuf iv 383 Let the green In years 
Push with the lance. 1847 Tennvsom Princesev 502 But 
Aiac lode him down . And Cyiil seeing it, push’d against 
the Prince 

a 1715 BoRNn Own Time an 1674 (1823I II S7 When 
duke Latidetdale was hotly pushed at, he then promised 
that he would avoid all fomiei eirors. 1738 Nfal Ihsi. 
Pm It, IV, 577 A bold and foiwaid man, who pushed at 
eveiy thing that might turn the Church 

fb. traits To stab with a weapon; to* strike* 
Alboy?)'*' (cf. Put 1 3 b) Ohs 
1694 Maitcfts* Voy iv in Acc Sev Late 

Voy, II. (1711) 160 For tho mostpait they do not much nund 
wheie they Launce or push them [whales] 1738 Vanbrugh 
& CiB Ptov limb. IV. i, Man. Right! theie you push’d 
him home. 

3 . intr. To Ihiust or butt with the horns- 
chiefly biblical. Also trans. = PuTz/.t ib. Nowtfzfl!/. 

X53S CovrRDALC Exod. xxi. sg Yf the oxc hauc bene vsed 
to push in tymes past [So i6ei ; 1885 R V. goie.] Ihd^ 
^Chron, xviii, xo With these [lioins] shall thou puszshe at 
the Syrians [x6tx push the Syrians], lyll tliou biynge them 
to natighle, x6xi Biblii Exod xxi. 33 If the ox shall push 
[Covi RDALC goire] a manservant or a maidservant 1697 
J^KVDRN Viti;. m, 343 They fence, they push, and 

pushing, loudly roar. x888 J£. Laws Little Eng App, 431 
Pmh^ CO butt like a cow. 

4 . tram. To thrust (a weapon) ; to LhnisL (a 
limb, organ, root, etc,) into some position ; to put 
(anything) out in a projecting manner. To push a 
fate . see Faois sh. 7 b. 

x6gs DimyStege Lymerick Pief Ay b, With so poor a 
Handful to push so bold a Sword, and carry so intiio a 
Victoiy. 1765 A, Dickson Treat, Ajrie (ed. a) its Some 
kinds of weeds push their roots very far down. . If there aie 
any stones in the land, they push their roots among the 
stones. 177B Johnson Lei to Mrs Thnle 15 Oct., I never 
could get anything fioin hei hut by pushing a face 1894 R. 
Bkidgls Eemt 0/ Eacc/tm i. 378 Woat lias he to do to push 
Ills nose into our affairs ? 

6. traits. To thrust out^ stick out (an organ or 
part). Of a plant : To send foiLh (a shoot, runner, 
root) ; also, to \i\xi forth (fiuit). 

16x4 D. Dyku Myst. SelfDeceiv xxvii 330 Some like 
Similes push out their homes nil they he touched. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) 4'=>3 I'^o] manifest its vigour 

by continual efforts to push forth more fi uit of good works. 
1788 Aobrcrombib Card. Assist Feb 33 In melon plants 
pushing runners pinch off the end of the uinners xO^ 
Florist 252 To encomage the plants to push fiesh roots. 

b. intr. To stick out, project. Of a plant or 
stem * “ Put v.l 9. 

1710 Dr Fol SingUion 111, A cape, pushing out 
a long way into the sea x8m Browning Childe Roland 
xn, If there pushed any raggedthisLle-slalk Above its mates, 
the head was chopped 1858 Oicnmy Card, Everyday 
Bk. 80/a Those plants which aie pushing strongly will do all 
the better if ihe ground is forked between them 
0 , itUr. To exeit pressuie upon something in 
the way described in 1. 

x6x3 Shaks. Hen VIH. v. iv. 16 We may as well posh 
against Powles ns stiire em. Tpnmvson Brook 83, 
{..push’d at Fhilip’b garden-gate. Mod. Do not push 
against me. The fence is weak, if you push against it it 
will give ivay. Push with all youi might ; all push at once 1 

7. intr. To make one's way with foice or per- 
sistence (as against difliculty 01 opposition). 
With various adverbs and preijs. ; esp to push oitf 
to press forward, to advance with continued effort. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lncast vr. 260 Now push we on, disdain we 
now to fear, A thousand Wounds let ev'iy Bosom bear. 
K768 Byron Harr Loss Wager 13a, I pushed into the next 
wigwam upon my hands and knees 1804 MoN&oNin Owen 
lEetlesleys DesA (1877) 526 The enemy pushed after and 
many were either killed or wounded. 1806 J.Bkrcstord 
Mi\eriL5 Hunt. Life n. xi. Pushing through the v«y 
nairow path of a very long field of very high coin. x8tt 
Ti'nny&on In Mem. liii, For fear divine Philosophy Should 
push beyond her mark 1879 Froude C tesarxw aaa Csesar, 
after a slioi t rest, pushed on and came under their walls 
1893 Gardinpr Stud. Hist, Eng, ii He pushed inland to 
the Kentish Stour 1899 Allbutt's Sysi Med. VIII. 600 
Both the homy and granular layeis push downwards wher- 
c\er they can, 

b. To push one's way, to make one s way by 
thrusting obstacles or opponents aside. 

178X CowpcR Expost. 17 Whom fieiy suns , Forbid in 
vain to pufch his daring way To darker climes 1BB4 R W 
Church Baeon lu 61 The shrewd and supple lawyers . . who 
unwrupulously pushed their way to preferment Mod He 
pushed his way to the front of the ciowd, 

II. Of action other than phjsical. 

8. tnir. To pul forth vigorous effort or endea- 
vour ; to press, be uigent in request or peisuasion ; 
to aim at with endeavoui to attain ; to try or work 
strenuously for, press for\ to seek actively, labour 
after. Now rare. 

1595 Daniel Cw, Wars 1, xxv. 30 Glory won in great ex- 
ploits his mind did elevate. Which made him push at what 
hw issue gate, 1601 in Moryson I tin. 11. ii. 11. (1617) x?! 

voh. vn. 


1641 

The King of Spaine meancs to make this place [Kinsale] 
the seate of the Warre [in order] to push for England. 
X700 Congreve Way of World lu v, Will he be Impoitu- 
nate, Foible, and push ? 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11 . xv 
3xg, I had no occasion to push at a wintei journey of tlus 
kind 17*8 Ramsay Gen Mistake 150 Macsomno pushes after 
praise 1738 Neal Hist, Purti IV. 88 While the Presby- 
terians weie pushing for their Covenant uniformity, 1765 
Stprne Tr, Shandy VII xxviii. By pushing at something 
beyond that, I have brought myself into sucli a situation as 
[etc.], 1844 G Dood Textile Manuf u 13 The manner 
in which the manufacture! s ‘ pushed ’ for orders 

9 . trans To urge, press, incite, impel, diive (a 
person, etc.) to do something, or to (f upon) some 
course ; to uige or egg m 

a 1578 LiNorsAY (Pitscottie) Chon Scot, (STS) II 95 
His wickit and ewill consall allunt him and puffit [v r 
poussit] him fast foi dwart to fight witht IngUschemen. 1640 
K Baillic Canterb Self comtnei, 48 Nothing but that 
which conscience would pouse any man upon all harards to 
avow. 1705 tr Bosnian's Gmnea 332 Pushed on by the 
King of Aidia, he maiched against the People of Fida 
X7aa Dc Foe Plague (Rtldg) 128 Apptehensions that 
desperation should push the People upon Tumults 1730 
A Gordon Maffet's AmAhith, 240 Then might the Wild 
Beasts be seen pushed on to fight. 1762 Humi Hist 
hng II. xxviii *38 He pushed his master to seek an 
occasion of quariel with that monarch x8ia Joanna 
Baillie Siege 111 11, 'Tis a strange thing that women, 
who can’t fight themselves, should so eageily push us to the 
work, x86a Goulburn Pets Rehg iv xi. (1873) 347 
Shrinking fiom being pushed to gieatei lengths in Religion 
than we are prepared to go. 

10 . To impel (a horse, etc ) to greater speed ; 
to urge on ; spec, to urge (it) forward beyond its 
natural speed 01 endurance, also in reference to 
other animals, a steam-ship, etc 

27*7 Boyer Diet. Royal ii, To push (or put) on a Horse, 
Pousser, lancer, Aiguer nn Chevnt. 1735 Somervillf Chase 
HI. 445 As I behold Kach lovely nymph Push on the gen’i oiis 
steed, 1838 Standish Maid of Jaen iB The steeds with 
urgent speed were push’d * Till lost in distance all was hush'd 
1845 Mrs S C Hai l T he car-driver managed 
to push his pool starveling to a canter 1907 Daily Chron, 

14 Sept s/s* Mr Cunard denied that there had been any 
efibit whatever to push the vessel [the Lusitania] 

b. To foice (a thing) into moie intense action. 
Now lare 

1756 P Browne Jamaica 41 Orpiment when pushed by 
a sLi ong file yields a great quantity of acrid volatile particles 
1797 hncycl Brit (ed. 3) IV 603 By pushing the neat after 
the oil comes over. 1839 Ure Diet. ArlSj etc. 805 The fire, 
at first moderate, is pushed till the cucuihits aie red hot. 

11 . To press foiwaid, prosecute, or follow up, 
pi ess with, vigour and insistence (some action or 
operation) ; to urge, pi ess (a claim, etc.) ; chiefly 
with advb. extension, esp. io push on , io push ti, 
to press one*s suit 

x6xx SiiAics Wini T. ii i 179 Camillo’s flight .doth 
push-on this pi oceeding X70X W. Wo 1 tom Hist Rome 111 
5s Marcui was foi pushing on Ins Blow a 1720 Sewcl 
Hist Quakers (1795) I. iv 363 Since the churchmen pushed 
on so wicked a business 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) II. 
XIII X36 If the Spanish commandei had pushed his opera- 
tions with pioper n^ur, he must have made himself master 
of the town xSay Rxannner 275/s Such pupils, .ns chose 
to push their studies 1842 S. Lover Handy A ndy 11 , 1 hey 
say Tom’s pushing it strong there 1871 R Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv, 85 So . . Push'd he nis onwaid journey to himos’ 
haughty dominion 

b. Phr. To push one's cf) fortune, to engage 

actively in making one’s fortune. CIFoetune sh 5, 
2657 Sir W. Mure Hist. 251 A man wittie and hardie, fit 
for pouseing a foi toune m these times. x697DRVDrN Virg. 
Giorg Ded (1721) I 190 You push'd ^ot your Foi tune to 
rise Hi eithei 17x9 'B.mshv ^rd Answ to Hamilton xw, 
We man to the bent. And pouse our foi tune. 1749 Smollett 
Gil Bias I, I, It 15 high time for a brisk lad of seventeen, 
like thee, to push thy fortune in the world. 1883 Kinolakb 
Crimea U876) I. xm. 214 To glance at the operations of a 
small knot of niiddle-^d men who were pushing their 
fortunes in Paris 1886 [see Fortune sb 5] 
e. To extend operations vigorously forward in 
space, or to more distant places. 

X848 Alison Hist. Eur. Ixvi. g 83 (1848) KIV. 285 The 
Mproaches were pushed with great rapidity, 1872 Yeats 
Gioviih Comm 94 They pushed then tiade to still more 
distant parts x^ Manck Exam, 27 May 5/z^ Hitherto 
Ru>sia has been pushing her conquests in a region where 
thereis uo welUestablishea authority and no clear houndanes. 

12 . To cairy out (a matter, action, principle, 
etc.) to a farther point, 01 to the farthest Unait 
To push through, to press or cairy by force to a 
conclusion. 

17x3 Addison Guard. No, 237 ? r, I think they have 
pushed this matter a little too far 2779 Mirror No. 45 1* 7 
He must push to excess eveiy species of extravagant dis- 
sipation, 1839 J Yeowell Anc Bnt, Ch. 1 (1B47) 4 If we 
push our investigations to an earlier period 2856 Emerson 
Eng Traits, Codtayne Wks. (Bohn) II, 64 Individual right 

15 pushed to the uttermost hound compatible with pul >iic 
01 oei . 2876 Green Stray Stud. 7 That peculiar temper . 
which declines to push conclusions to extremes. x888 Bryce 
Amer Cornmut I. xxxii,4B9lfit[w«, a measure] is not press- 
ing, neither party cares to take it up and push it through 

13 . To advance or try to advance or promote ; to 
urge or press the adoption, use, piactice, sale, etc. 
of (a thing) ; to exert oneself for the advancement 
or promotion of (a peison) ; also with forward, on. 

17x4 R Fiddes Pract Disc. ii. 31 Journalists [are] 
employ'd to push and forward it 1748 H Walpole Lei. io 
Mann is Jan, There is a transaction going on to send Sir 
Charles Williams to Turin ; he has asked it, and it is 


pushed 1758 Johnson Let to Burney 8 Mar in Boswell, 
Not that 1 mean to impose upon you the trouble of pushing 
them with more importunity than may seem proper. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown atOxf.i, Every one who had a son 
whom he wanted to push foiwaid in the world [etc] 

1888 Pall Mall G 22 May 12/1 Pushing the sale of British 
goods X894 'Piviei 28 Nov, 4/2 To correct wur correspon- 
dent's misconception of the phrase ' pushing^ a book 

b To press, force, or thrust (something) on 01 
tipon a person for attention, acceptance, or adoption. 

1723 R. WODHOW Corr (1843) III. 90 They were ni fond 
of having one that was in the family, and on that score 
pushed on them. 1869 J Martinfau^jj II 91 Physicians 
aie too apt to push their prescriptionB upon the healthy 

1889 ‘Mark Twain’ Vankee at Crt K Arthur xx (1905) 
210 Ihere was another fact, which he never pushed upon 
anybody unasked. 

14 . To piess 01 bear hard upon (a person) in 
dealing with him, to put to straits; esp. m passive, 
To be hard piessed or put to straits, as by lack of 
lime, means, etc. ; often with for 
1761 Hume Hist Eng I viu 271 Henry laying hold of 
so plausible a petence, resolv^ to^pusl^the clergy with 


a little pushed for time 1803 Raymond Gent Upcott 11, 
I’m a little pushed and I thought perhaps you'd let me 
have a small matter of fifteen pound. 

Hence Pushed (pujt), ppi, a. 

X65B Bp. Reynolds Lords tiUpAerxw, Would not God, in 
the Law, accept of any but pushed, and dissected^ and burned 
sacrifices? 

t Push, int. (sh ) Ohs = Pish, Tush, int, 

160S Try all Cheo ii 11 in BuIIen Old PI (X8B4) IIT 294 
Push ! meet me. Ferdinand, 1 will, 1607 Shaks Timon 
111, VI X19, 2, Know you the quality of Loid Timons fuiy ? 
3 Push, did you see my Cap? x6a4 Trag Hero i. li in 
Bullen Old PI. (xSSa) 1 . 18 Push, iL could not he like to this, 

B sh An exclamation of * push * ; — Pise sh. 
To make a push at, to treat with disdain, 

2^9 Shaks. Much Ado v. i 38 There was neuer yet 
Philosopher, That could endure the tooth ake patiently, 
How^euer they haue writ the stile of gods. And made a push 
at chance and sufterance. 

Push-, the stem of Push v., 01 Puss sh 1, ii) 
combination, a. General: in the senses (a) 
moved or actuated by a push, 01 by pushing, as 
push bar, •’pick, -tap ; (^) used for pushing, com- 
municating a push, as push-pedal, -piece^ -rod, 
-walk. b. Special Combs . push-ball, a game in 
which a very large ball js pushed by the hands and 
bodies of the players towards the opponents’ goal ; 
also attrih . ; push-barred a., (Billiards) in which 
a Push (i b) is barred or forbidden ; push-battle, 
a game, push-bioyole, -cycle, an ordinaiy bicycle, 
propelled by the rider, as distinguished from one 
driven by a motor; push-board, some parlour 
game , see qnot. ; push-button, a button in an 
electric switch, which, when pushed, closes or 
opens the circuit ; push-oar U. S., (a) a hand-car ; 
{h) a bogie car used to connect an engine with a 
tiain which is on a feiry-boat; (c) a plate-layers* 
trolley; push-cart, a hand-cart, push-hal^enny, 
a game in which coins are push^ over a mark on 
a level surface ; sliove-halfpenny ; push-hole, see 
quot. ; push-off, the act of pushing a boat from 
the land; hence, an effective send-off in starbng 
on any course ; push-plough ^ Bbeast-flough ; 
push-stroke, In Bt/Itards, Cricket, and Golf ^ 
Push sh. r b ; push-through, a narrow passage 
through a boundary wall, etc, 

1898 Encycl Spoil II, 168/2 ^Pushball was developed 
out of mere experiments Into an organised game about 
the year 1895 by the Newtown Athletic Club near Boston 
TJ S A, The ball used is made after the same fashion as 
the ordinaiy round football used in the English Associa- 
tion game, but has a diameter of about 6 feet. 1895 
EuuIEs Stand. Diet, *Pmh bat, a bar that <>ustains a 
pushing stress 2906 Wesim Gaz, 7 Feb B/x Pointing to 
the extra push bar exits and elaborate fire appliances. 1898 
Ibid. 16 Apr 7/2 A new '“raTh -haired record of 679. x6^ 
B. Gregory Side Lights Confi Meih. 520 In our all-includ- 
ing games, like ^push-battle 1908 Daily Chron 21 Nov, 
9/5 Spring forks, which are considered debatable points on 
a *push bicycle, are now recognised as absolute essentials 
on. the motor cycle, xoofi Ihd. 10 Feb 6/1 Playing a kind 
of bagatelle or ♦push-board. 2878 G. B, Prfscott Sp. 
Telephone (1879) 376 The <^push button or key used in short 
circuits serves to close the latter in a very simple manner. 
Z90Z Mvnsey's Mag XXV 367/a The subsenber pi esses a 
push button^ and the two numbers to be connected are 
‘rung up’ simultaneously. 2899 Morrow Bohem Parts 
224 Street hawkers with their heavy *push-carts. 1905 
Daily Chron, i June 3/6 Anyone who has tried it, knows 
that a motor cycle is as comfortable as a ' ^push-cycle ’ over 
the same piece of road, at doable the speed. X875 Knight 
Diet Meeh, * Push-hole {Glass-mahtug), a hole in the 
flattening-furnace for annexing and flattening plate glass, 
x^ Daily Chron 8 May 5/2 He was the right perbon to 
give a *push oflf to this newest venture of the Christian 
Social union. 1007 Wesim Gaz 9 Nov. 16/2 Multiple 
disc-clutch, *pu5h pedals, foot-accelerator. 1908 Ihd. 
19 Mar. 4/2 The two push pedals performing the usual 
functions of disconnecting the clutch and putting on the 
brake 1843 Penny Cyel XXVII. xo8/x (Repeating Watch), 

P IS the pendant-shank or “push-piece 1B84 F. J Briticn 
Watch k Clochm. 132 For setting the hands a push piece. . 
is pressed with the thumb nail x686 Plot Staffordsk. 115 
The turf, .they cut in the MoorelanUs in the Hpnng time 
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PUSHES. 


1642 


PUSS. 


vvithan instrument csird a ^push-plow, being a sort of ^ade^ 
sliod somewhat in the form of an arrow Daify Chron 


II Aug 5/5 *Piish pole, and the inevitable negotiation of 
the greai>y pole 190B If^esiut Gae^ 16 Jan 4/2 The inlet- 
valves are placed immediately above die exhanst-valve<4 
and actuated by rockets and vertical *push-rods 1873 
*Fush stroke [see Push 1 x b] 1884 W Cook Btlltariu 
64 In order to play the push stroke successfully, it is 
necessary to hold the cue (etcj 1901 Daily News i Feb 
Z/j When the Prince was holing a short put at the home 
green, he cautioned his Royal Highness against giving the 
ball a push stroke x<m IVesim Goa 31 May 3/x Drives 
between the off side nelders, and push-strokes between the 
bowler and xnid-oa, and past mid-on4 190a Daily Chron, 
27 June 2/5 To piomde *push tap valves to the several 
troughs m this borough. x888 Aintnmitm x8 Feb 2x7 Ihe 
side pieces of a Derb^hire stile or * "^push throng ’ in the 
churchyard wall 1884 F J Britten Watch ^ Clockt/t 36 
The ^pushwork for setting the hands. 

Fnalier (pu fw) [f. Push z;. + -ee i ] 

1. One who 01 that which pushes (Jtt, and 
Also m various technical uses 

X39X Percivaui, S/ Dici^ Comeader^ a pusher with the 
homes 1676 WYCHbULEV/*/ Dealer yj i, Thelbeggarly Pusher 
of his Fortune baa all he has about him still only to shew. 
xBs^ Sala tv. Round Clock (1B61) 135 The pushers of in 
valid perambulators i860 Emerson Cond Life 1 FaU^ 
Everything n pusher or pushed and matter and imnd ore 
in peipetual tilt and balance so x68x Instr Census 
Clerks <1885) 87 Brickmakti^; Clamp Ibracess . Pusher- 
out Ibul 8g Flattenmg Glass Making Pusher. 1884 
A M, Mayer in Sfori m Amer Woods II 751 Boats 
with a broad stern in which was a roomy <!eatfor the pusher 
to stand on while he plied hiss 'gaff*. This is the name 
given to the pushing pole. 1885 [see Puller 1] 1895 

Nebraska Stats JtiU, 23 June s/r As a student he was 
known as a ‘pusher*; aman who was first m hia classes and 
iiist in all the doings of the college 
fb. (See quots.) Obs 

A 1700 B E DkL Caoit^ CretOf Rushers^ Canary-birds 
new Flown that cannot Feed themselves. 1725 Bradley 
Fam, Did s.v Canary bird 
2 A part of a machine having; or communicating 
a thrusting action ; a machine having sudh parts. 

1839 TTre Alls 261 A pusher now acts benind the 
staple, and drives it home mto the leather 1852 Seidel 
Orffan 38 Between the two sWks a strong ledge, called 
the pusW can be drawn. 187^ Knight Did, JlfecA , 
Pusher, a form of bobbin -net machine.. having independent 
pashmRto propel the bobbins and carnages fiont to 
bsek. X8B2 Blescho Mag' OcL 484 The bobbins were acted 
on separately by a ‘ pusher* or governor 

Pii'shery. wnce-wd, [f. Push z> +- bbt; cf. 
Jobbery, piiffery, etc.] The practice of pushing 
1788 TwiHiNQiltf^ aojan in Mme D’Arblay I 

actually asked for this dab of preferment ; it is the mst 
piece of pusheiy I ever was guilty of 
Fusnfnl (pn*Jful), a. [f. Push sh. -f -pul.] 
Full of 'push‘ (see Push 7 ); active and 
energetic in prosecuting one’s affairs ; self-asser- 
tive j pushing; aggressively enterprising 
1896 Ch -Just Alvw(U S.)iciWesim Gas 21 Tan 5/2, 

1 suppose Mr Chamberlain, more than Lord Salisbuty, is 
the present representative of that pushful spirit which 
mak^ England a attempts to advance her lines and extend 
her Empire on this continent a subject of national sensitive- 
ness 1895 Gmilewoman 33 May 692/3 The Pushful 
Woman, x^ Aihentsum 21 Oct. 550/2 A little pushful 
perhaps, and m danger of being a little vulgar. 

Hence Pn slifaUsr adv , Pii‘slifh.lne 8 S. 

1899 Wesim Gas, 29 Nov 2 It is little like pushfuLness to 
tely m this way on someone’s book, xoo; Academy 
17 Aug 800/r Be pushful and your nose will obtrude on 
society pushfully, 

Pu sbingi sh [f. Push v, + -ing i.] The 
action of tbe verb Push in various senses 
1^ PALi.t» 259 Pusshyng,thrustyng,jitf^tfr;f«;i«»^ x(^ 
C. N0B1.E Mod Aftsw, to Xnmiod, Queries To Rdr. 2 hS 
we not take thebe bold disputes and questionings, as 
DWhings at the feet of his present Highness? 1709 Han 
Mohe Fem Rduc^ (ed 4) L 244 With the same earnest 
puling on to contmual progress 1885 Mias C. F Woolson 

hisiwj^thh^' 

b, eUinh and Comb,, as pushing-pole \ push- 
mg-Jack^ a form of jack (Jack sb^^ 10 ) for moving 
or pushing a heavy object^ as a railway-truck or the 
like, a short distance ; f pushing-master, a teacher 
of fencing; pushing-iiet, ? « Podt-net , fpush- 
ing-sohool, see quot ax^oo 
X698 Farquhar Love ^ BoiUe i i, He appeared crowded 
about with a dancing master, pushing-mastei, music-master, 
and all the throng of beau makers /bid, ir, 11, Sir, here 

Pu 8 nmg, w/«. [f PTraBo.+.TOa] That 
n*'* shoving, driving. 

D,fg, ijiat pushes forward; active, energetic, 
enterprising, keen to do business; also, mtrusivelv 
forward, self-assertive, officious ^ 

8 As for personal 

Am*-- ^ 

Man 


i ,icot Abr,J IV. 167 A pushing rising fanuly x 8 Ba 
rZS *3 3/3 Wrance..>ushiS 


Hence Pu’fililiigly adv., Pu’sktiigiiess. 

iB47 Webster, Pushingly x88x Daily News Leader 
23 Max*, Avarice, ambition, and social pushingness. 

FuBK-pin (pujpm) [f. Push- + Pin j/;i See 
also Pdt-pin.] a child’s game, in which each 
i player pushes or fillips his pm with the object 
1 of crossing that of another player. 

' *588 Shaks L L, L, IV ui 169 To see Nestor play at 

push-pin with the boyes, And Cnttickelymon laugh at idle 
j toyes 1645 Wither Vox Pacif, 60 Conditions made By 
1 Boyes, or Girles, at Push-pm, or at Cat 1648 Herrick 
Hesper, Love's Play at Push-fin^ Love and my selfe 
(beleeve me) on a day At childish Push-pin (for our sport) 
I did play 1 put, he uusht, and heedless of my skin Love 
pnekt my finger with a golden pm 17^5 Ash, Pushpin, a 
child’s jplay m which pins are pushed wjth an endeavour to 
cross them. 1825 Bekthau Ki 


lotion. Reu) 206 Prejudice 
apart, the game of i^ush pm is of equal value with the arts 
and sciences of music and poetry 1906 Forin, Reo, Aug 
350 It was poetry and not pu^ pro that comforted Mul 
when he fell mto despondency. 

b. Jig As the type of tnvial or insignificant 
occupation ; child’s play, triviality, 
x 5 « Marvell Reh. Transf i 15 Our Authors Divinity 
might have gone to Fush-rin widi the Bishop 17^ 
CowFER LcA 21 Feb in Davefs Catal (1895) 20 Every- 
thmg that we do is in reality important, though half that 
we do seems to be pusb-pin xBao Excaniner N 0 623 191/2 
This IS the push pin of literary reading 
C. atlrtb, passing into ac^ in fig. sense. 
x68x T- Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) L 256 
Come, let’s hear a little of his Pushpin Labours 1683 
Kennett tr Erasm onFelly 36 A meer childrens play and 
a xvorse than Push.pm diversion 1780 Cowfer Time Jalk 
547 Every effort ends in pusb-pm play 

(I Ftisb.t00,-tn(p2’'*jt27) and a. Also Faahto. 
[a.PerB.^j^ pa/to, Afghan pdyid. 

(The second consonant, written as sin with dot above and 
below, is pronounced by Western Afghans nearly as Peis 
shm (/ or s^},by Eastern Afghans nearly as x or , hence 
the name lias been also transliterated as Pu/fhto,Pahhtu, 
Pukshto, and in many other ways. See Lepsius Siandmd 
A iphabet, and the Grammais and Dictionaries of llaverty, 
Trumpff, Bellew, Lonmer, etc.)] 

The native name of the language of the Afghans, 
intermediate in character between the Iranian and 
Sanskntic families of the Aryan lati; 


x8iS Elphinstone Acc Cauhul 11 n 16B The principal 
person present repeats a Pushtoo verse, importing that 
* Events are with God, but deliberation is allowed to man 
1841 J, Wilson m G. Smith Life vii (1878) 153 He talks 
noting but Persian and Pushtoo, 1859 (J Forstcr iVerw 
Key far Recov, Lost Ten Tribes 242 note. The Dictionary 
of the Pushtoo language, 1878 R, N Cost Lang E 
Indies 29 The Pushtu, or Pakntu, is tbe Language of the 
Afghans or Putdns. 

Fusill (pi^f’sil), a and sh 1 rate, [ad L,ptmi- 
Aw very small , cf F feeble (i 6 lh c ).] 

+A. adj, Small, insignificant, petty. Obs, 

1623 Cockeram, Pusill, small X640 G Watts tr, Bacon's 
Adv Learn, iv, iiu 1 3 To be enquired, by what effoits such 
a pusill and a thin-soft aire should put in motion such 
solid and hard bodies 
B. sb. fl. A variety of pear. Obs 
i 6 x| Bhathwait^«^«/Ai (1878) 170 Heere the Plum, 
there The Pusiil, and the Katherms peve 
2 A little or weak one, a child, rare~*'^ 

1884 Blackmore Tosnmy Upm v, He has not doubted lo 
encounter, .the foes of the pusiU committed to his charge. 
Hence fPifslllage Obs,, littleness, smallness, 
insignificance, PwsiHiiig [cf, wakhng], 
a small person, a dwarf. 

16x0 W jFolkincham Art of Sunny Author to Wk 8 Thy 
abortiue Limbes I rathei chose In close concealementfiom 
thi^aptious Age To smoother, ay, than rashly thus t’expose 
tfay Pusito 1891 Atkinson Last o/Gtani-Killers xvi 
btand out of the way, you pusilling of a dwarf, you. 

t Pusill, sb 2 , obs. var of Puoellb. 

C1610 B JonSon 7 o Fletcher on Faiihf Shepherdess, 
lAdy, or Pusill, that wears mask or fan. 1624 Middleton 
Game at Chessi 1 282 To invite the like oberoeiice In otlier 
pusills by our meek example. 

t Fu’sillani me, a, Obs [a F ^ 
or ad. L. pmtilammuA = Pusillanimous 


I FoxEi 4 4 * M xxoS/u It were farre from reason, to 
._. j that he which hetherto for his estate hath liued in 
f pusillanimei 1577 Pateeickb 
tr, GenfilUt (1602) 46 We discover our selves to be of a 
pusillamme, base, and feeble heart 

Pusillanimity (pi?? sild&ni miti) Also a-r 

pusmarnite, 5 -animite [a. F fustUammiU 
14 th c in Gower, 
mrour de Pomme), ad eccl L. pttsillammUds 
( 4 th c.), f. pusUlanimis : see next.] 

The quality or character of being pusillanimous ; 
lack of courage or fortitude; pettiness of spirit; 
cowardliness, timidity, ^ 


.i D J '''^hich left the Liuer white, and pale, which 

BiNNiMo^ Cowardiza aibss 

m»Ni»o Seme. (xB 4 s) sag It is a great weakness 
pusillanimity to be soon angry 1776 Mickle tr 
Lusiad VII, 3x3 note. The pusillanimity with which thev 

feuiM *“ ®PP«®>oiiso?afew Aral? ^ 

MlLMiH Lui. Or. *iv. -VII. ( 186 ,) IX. , 5 , n. 


Germany at the pusillanimity of Louis of Bavaria wrought 
more strongly on (jerman pride 
Fnsillaiiixiious (pi/^siloe’nimos), a. [f. eccl 
L. pusiUamims (in Itala dUio, rendering Gr. 
dAiyd^uXos) f. pusillus very small, petty + antmis 
soul, mmd + -oua Cf F pusillamme ] 

1 Lacking in courage and strength of mind, 
famt-heaited, mean-spit ited, cowaidly 

X586 B Young Guazzo's Ctv Cono iv. 194 A scoffe is tbe 
reward of shamefastand pusillanimous persons 1642 Milton 
Apol Smect Wks 1851 III aodWhero didst thou leatne to be 
so a^eish, so pusillanimous? X769 Robertson Chas V, 
VII Wks. I183X) 376/2 An indignity which no prince, how 
inconsiderable or pusillanimous soever, could tamely endure 
X840 Carlyle PTeroes 111, Nature remains to the bad, to 
the selfish and tbe pusillanimous forever a sealed book 

2 Of qualities, actions^ etc. : Pioceeding from 
or manifesting a want of courage 

cx6n Chapman /had i. Com , Who can deny, that there 
are teares of manlinesse and magnanimity, as well as 
womanish and pusillanimous? x^ W. Ciiilcot Evil 
Thoughts IX (1851) no What a cowardly and pusillanimous 
disowning of his power and goodness 1 Mrs Radclifpe 

liahan xxiy, You are now anxious to form excuses to 
yourself for a conduct so pusillanimous 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr I 76 INero's) end, perhaps the meanest and 
most pusillanimous which has ever been recorded 
Hence Ptudlla xdmously adv , PusiUa'ni- 
jnousness « Pusillanimity 

1638 Sir T Hchbert Tiav (ed. 2) 91 The rebells *pusil- 
lammously opposing that new toirent of destruction, gare 
awhile 1788 Gibbon Decl 4 F xl, IV 87 He [John of 
Cappadocia] pusillanimously ded to the sanctuary of the 
church. 1871 Meredith H Richmond xxxii, I wis tor- 
mented by the delusion that I had behaved pusxllaniniouslj 
1727 Bailey vol 11 , *Pusillaram0usness, want of Courage, 
x88g J Pearson in Our Day (US) Sept , A vent.ible 
pusillanimousness had taken possession of that part of the 
people that leally wanted the law enforced 
fFusillil^. Obs, [ad post-Ll. L pusilhihs, 
f pusill-us little, petty ] Littleness, pettiness. 

a 1619 Fotherby Aiheom, Pref, (162^ 18 M.^ns most con 
temptible pusillitie & baseness. x66x Feltham Resolves 11 
xxxiii, Without lessening God to the Pusillity of Man 
tPusk. Obs. [ad. obs. F./w^s«,] - Posoa. 
c 1440 Pallad, on Ifush iv 526 Suspenoe in rewle, hem 
kroe with pusk coudite, Ypuld in myddis of a day serene 
Pusle, pTisley : see Pucellb, Pusslby 
P usney, Pusouu, obs. ff. Puisne, Pojsomt. 
Fuss (pus). Also 6 "jr pua, ptiese. [A woid 
common to several Teutonic langs , usually as a 
call-name for the cat (rarely becoming as in Eng. 
a synonym of ‘cat’)* cf. Du. foes, LG. fnus^ 
miits-kalie, pnus-man, Sw. dial pus, katU~fiis, 
Norw./r«^,^«f; also, Lilh. Ir. and 
Gael./«f. Etymology unknown ; perh. originally 
merely a call to attract a cat.] 

1. A conventional propel name of a cat; usually, 
a call-name. » 


gr^nams Cat. Pusse pusse, where art thou? 1568 Jac^ 
4* E^u 11. IV in Hazhtt Dodsley II. 223 Esau left not so 
much [of the pottage] as a lick for puss, out cat. x59X 
Percivalt Sp Diet , Mi^a, the terme to call a cat, as we 
sate *pusse , 164B Herrick Hesper, His Age 89 Fore- 
telhng. . weather by our aches , True Calenders, as Pusses 
eare Washt ore, to tell what change is neaie X7X2 E 
Cooke Vey R Sea 214 ITie Spaniards, when they calf them, 
^y Miz, as we do Puss. 184X S. Warren Ten Thousand a 
Ve^x^vi, ‘Poor puss I ’ he exclaimed, stroking her. 

D Hence a nursery synonym or pet-name for 
* cat Now mostly superseded by Pussy. 
f ** When the famous 

fable of Whittington and his pusse shal be forgotten. 1604 
Motteux IV xvii. (1737) n The Fite of a ^ 

Puss [F. chattel .was ihe Cause or his Death, x9aa-^ Mrs 
DEi.«re Cow (.86s) 34s Have I toldyro of a 

metty urtoisKhellpiissIlave! .1840 W E Fossrnun 
ReidL^ (1888) I V. 13^ A most delightful black kitten ... a 
most refined, graceful, intellectual, amusing puss. 

2 Applied to other animals a A hare. In 
recent use only as a quasi-proper name. 

Etherems She would if she ccidd iv ii, If a leveret 
rr? » A? *703 Farquhar Inconstant 

Ik folww’d the game so long . 

^ou d let a M^giil Cur ch^ in, and run away with the 
^ (ed 4 289 Makes 

Mag 536 Now Puss in circling mazes flies. What glorious 
S Su«Ts.ts Ash Mamma 
hill, puss stopped to listen 
and ascertain the quality of her put sutrs. 

D. As quasi*propcr name for a tiger. 

X56 Puss— R remarkably fine 
am[n^..had^tened on the trunk of Falkiner'h elephant 
o Applied to a girl or woman, +a. Formerly, 
as a term of contempt or reproach {obs,) ; 1 ), m 
current use, playfully, as a familiar term of 
endearment, often connoting blyness. 
z6o8 DsKK£R22<f Pt Honest Wh. i, Wes. 1873 II xit This 
wench (your new Wife) This Shee.i 5 ^ wftf hau" roore 
i««B.ToM 90 »^*rA.v.iu, 




^ h«, pf tbe little Puss, x^ 



PUSS-CAT, 


1643 


PUSTUIiOUS, 


Dickens Baiih of Life i, ‘ Sometody's birth-day, Puss 
replied ihe Doctor x86k T A Teollope La. Beata I* v 
loa To think that the little puss should defend herself so 
coolly. i88x BESANT& Rice Ch BLei ii ix, Tliey could not 
have believed their daughter so sly and deceitful a puss. 

4 . Shoit for Puas-MOTH. 

18x9 G %Kuo\j\LLL&EHiomol,Covf^end Centra Vinuttu 
The Puss. 

6 . Puss m the corner a game played by 
childien, of whom one stands 111 the centre and tries 
to capture one of the * dens ’ or * bases ’ as the 
olheib change places, also, in a more elaboiate 
form, a sailors* game m the Biitish Navy. 

1714 Pope Atari Sunbhrus i v, I will permit my son to 
play at Apodidascinda, which con be no other than our 
Pu'.s in a corner 1738 Genii A lag VI II Bi The favourite 
one was Puss in the Corner. In this play, four Boys or 
Girls post theimelveb at the four corners of the room and 
the flfih in the middle, who keeps himself on the watch to 
slip into one of the corner places when the present possessois 
are endeavouring to supplant one another. 1864 Knight 
Poitsages l^erh* Life 1 i, 34 The King, caught h'anny 
Burney playing at puss-iii-the-corner. 1B66 Daily Tel 
8 hcb. 4/4 The necessities which frequently compel a 
Premier to make the reorganisation of Ins Cabinet a game 
of I^uss in>the Corner 

6. aitnb, and Comb.^ as puss-faced^ puss 4 ike 
adjs, , puas-gentlemau, a geatleman perfumed 
wilh civet (cf. cat - civet-cat^ Cat sb^ 4}. 

1781 CowpEit Conversat 284 , 1 cannot talk with civit in 
the loom, A fine puss-gtnlleman that’s all pdtfume 1873 
Lbland Egypt Skeich Bh 59 The cobras are puss like lu 
their habits, and like petting, xSSj Besant Lei Nothing 
You Dismay 11, No poor puss-faced swab to fear fair fighting. 
Puss, obs fozm of Pus 
Pu’ss-cat. =Pusay-OAr 

* 5^5 ^ Daryus (Brandi) 304 He sliall go play with my 
mothers pussecat. x$98 Flokio, Alicia^ a pusse-kat, a kitlin. 
1604 W, Tekilo Pk Bacon's Proph, xyr m HazL A, P P 
IV, 274 The Pus Cal and the Dogge, For safegard from the 
stealth Of Rats, and Mise, and Wolfe, and Foxe. 
Pu’ss-olo*ver. U, S The hare’s-foot clover, 
Trifoliiim atvense • so named from its silky heads. 
x8^ m Ceni* Diet, 

Pussel, pusBle, obs. forms of PuaECiE 
Pussley, -ly (pu’sli). Also pusley. A cor- 
ruption of JPuRSLANB, common m 17 . S. 

x86x N. A, Woods /V. I Yales m Canada cJI- G, S, 309 The 
instant the land !>» ploughed a weed called * Pussley ‘ makes 
its appearance .'i'his, when boiled, is a most delicious and 
wholesome vegetable, the leaves being like spinach, and the 
branches in taste lesembliiig sea-kale. In prairie settle, 
luentspussleyisalwaysastaudmgdish 1870 C D Warne» 
Summer in Card., (x886) 150, 1 doubt if any one lias raised 
more ‘pusley’ this year than I have. x888 Avter Nat 
XXIl. 778 To select the most offensive among the worst 
weeds among the annuals, especially in gardens, the purs- 
lane or * pusley ’ perhaps takes the lead. 

Fu'ss-mota. [f. Puss + Moth ; see qiiot. 
1806.] A large European bombycid moth, Centra 
{DicramrcC) vinula, having the fore-wmgs of a 
wliitish or light grey colour with darker markings 
and spots. 

x8o6 SuAW Gen, Zool VI 228 This moth [Phalseua Yinula], 
fiom Its unusually downy appearance, has obtained the 
popular title of the Puss Moth x8x7 Kirby Sc Sp. Enioml 
xxi. UBxB) II. XXII. 289 The caterpillar of the puss moth., 
and some others instead of the anal prolegs, have two tails or 
horiw 1869 Nrwman Bnt Moths ai6 When the cater- 
pillars of the Fuss moth are about .to form their cocoons, 
the whole ground colour changes to a dull brown. i88x 
JiL A, Ormerod Injur, Insects (1B90) 266 
PxiSBO-, combining form of Pubs, in humorous 
nonce-words. Pussoma'niac, one with a mania 
for cats ; Puaso philist, a lover of cats. 

1890 Sat, Rev, 19 July 76/1 His master is the reveise of 
a puasomaniac. xBjx A tJunawn 22 Aug. 252/3 Cat lovers 
— pusbophihflts os J. S Mill used to call them 
fPu'BSOok. Obs, rare, ff. Pubs + -ook.] A 
term for an old maid j an * old tabby*. 

x6aa Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gunman D'Alf i 26 , 1 haue 
knowne since some old Maids Pussockes in comparison of 
her [my Mother] of greater yeeres and lesse Handsomnesse, 
that would call themselues . . Girles and little pretty Maidens. 
PuBSOUn, obs. S-. and dial, form of Poison. 
Fu'SS-tail. [f. Puss + Taib.] A popular 
name 111 U S. for a common grass of the genus 
Seiaria or Bristle-grass, m England someUmes 
called Foxtail. 1890 in Cent, Did, 

Fussy (p^’si), sh Also 6-8 -ie, 8 -ey , Sc, 
pouasie, poosie. [f. Pubs + -Y dim. sudix.] 

1 . A cat , used much in tlie same way as Puss, 
but more as a common noun and less as a call-woid. 

X7a6 Mrs. Dcwny in Lt/e ^ Coir, (1862) 124 My new 
pushcy lb .white, , wnh black spots, x8ax Clare VtlU 
Ahnstr^ Sorrows Fav Cat vi,Ah mice, rejoice I Tis yours 
to triumph, mine's the woe, Now pussy s dead. 1870 E. 
Peacock Raf Skirl III. 144 A saucer of milk put on Jie 
rug for pussy. 1889 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts X19 He 
strokes the cat quite gently, and calls it ’poor pusSy’ 

2 . Used as a proper name for the hare ct. Pubs 2. 
1785 Burns ist BP 7 Lcpraik 3 Paitneks scraichan loud 

at e’en, And morning PoOhie [v r poussie] whiddan seen 
X700 — Tam d Shanter 195 As open pussie’s mortal foes, 
Wuen, pop 1 she starts before tneir nose. x8*i Clari 
Vill, Plhistrt Autumn xxxn. Poor pussy through the 
faiubble flies- x84x J T, HEWLisrr Parish Clerk 11 . 15 Away 
went pussy for her home. „ , ^ 

b, A humorous name for a tiger • cf. Pubs 2 b. 

X873 Routledge's Yng Conti, Mag 535, I should have j 


liked to have potted a pussy, particularly such a blood- 
thirsty brute as this one seems to be 
3 Applied to a girl or woman * cf Puss 3 
1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus (1877) r 97 You shall haue 
euery sawey boy to catch vp a woman & mane her So 
he haue his pretie pussie to nuggle withall, it forceth not. 
1852 Mrs, Siowe uncle Tom's C.xvi, ‘What do you think, 
pussy?' said her father to Eva 1870 Dickens E Drood 
n, I’d Pussy you, young man, if I was Pussy, as you call her, 
b. A pel son who lives m another’s house as 
an inmate , a ‘ house-cat ’. 

1904 Marib Corplh Gods Good Alan xxi, I shall invite 
Roxmouth and lus tame pussy, Mr hXarius Longford 
4 , In childish speech applied to something 
soft and fiiny, as a fur necklet, a willow or hazel 
calkm, etc, 

x8s8 Zoologist XVI 5858 Little childien call their warm 
necK’Comfoiteis by the name of ’pussies* x88a Garden 
4 Feb 77/x These catkins, ’ pussies and 'lambs* tails as the 
country people call them 

6 , Pussy-wanls-a-corneri an American name foi 
fuss in the coi ner see Puss 5. 

X897 Gen H. Porter Campaigning vj Cfantm Cent 
Alag Jan 349/2 [The manoeuvies] now became more like the 
jjioy oi pussy wants-a-eoimer, 

6 a. (Ulnb, or as adj. Soft and fiiny bke a cat: 
of. 4, b. as pussy-baudrosts (Sc,) } pussy- 

footed a,f having a cat-like tread. 

1863 Kinoslcy Water Bab, v (t886) 236 She was the most 
nice, soft, pussy, cuddly, delicious creature who ever 
nursed a baby Ibui, 241 Little boys who have kind pussy 
mammas to cuddle them 1893 Scribneps Mag, Nov 653 
Men who were beginning to walk pussy-footed and shy at 
shadows. 1894 Ckocklct Raiders 52 Innocent as pussy- 
bawdrons lliinking on the cieam-jug. 

Fussy Cp2?*s0,ai. [f. PuajA + -Y] Full of pus 
x8 . Aied News LIII. 695 The most pussy gland luptuied 
during extrication 

Fu’SSy-cait. A nursery word for a cat ; also 
used in other senses of Pussy sb, 

X837 Marryat Olla Podr, xl. The term pussy cat may be 
considered tautological. x86x S. Thomson Wild FI, 111 
(ed 4) 169 Every boy knows the 'pussy-cats’ of the willow 
X864 Realm 6 Apr x What a pui blind old pussycat, instead 
of the light and agile kitten wo imagined was tripping before 
ui 1 x88x E. J WoRBOisu Sissie ix, * What a wild pussy-cat 
she IS 1’ said ner father, looking fondly at heijosshe dashed 
abruptly from his side 

Comb, x88x J. E. H. Thomson Vplaiui Tain 26 Her 
noiselebs pussy-cat-like ways 

Fu'SSy-WrlloW. A popular name in U. S. of 
the American glaucous willow, Salix discolor ^ in 
reference to its silky catkins. 

X884 Ror Nat Ser Story vi, He pressed through them to 
look for pussy willows, 1897 W D. Howells Landlord 
at Ltods Head 364 He begged her to let him keep one 
switch of the pussy-willows. 

fPust, puyst. Obs, [In qiiot. 152 Jr a. Du. 

MDu./iJj/ J inquot 1677 perh. a misreading 
of push,'] A pustule ; * Pttsh si*^ 
xsa7 Andrew Brunsvykds Dtsiyil Waters Liv, Good for 
sc^bes, piiystes, and other impostumyng on the body, X677 
Lady Chaworth in lath Rep, Hut, AiSS, Comm. App, v. 
43 The . .nurse keepers laid ceres to a pust under the arme 
which drive the malignity of it to the heart. 

Pustle, obs. form of Pustuib, Hence 
t Bustled a, Obs, rare-^*^ « Pustulate. 

1627 P. Fletcher Locusts 11. xxviii, Her hands with scabbes 
array'd, Her pust’led skin with ulcer'd excrements. 

Fustnlaut (pz^ stiiHlant), a, and sb, [ad. late 
L, pustuldni-em, pr. pple of pustulore to Pustu- 
late.] a adj Giving use to the formation of 
pustules (Syd Soc, Lex, 1897). b. sh. An irritant 
alTecting the skin and causing pustulation, as a 
solution of silver nitrate, croton oil, etc. 

187X Garrod Aiat Med, 417 The pustulants induce deeper 
action, and are sometimes of greater value than vesicants. 

Pustular (p» sti^^ai), a, [ad. mod.L. pustu- 

lctr-ts^i,pusiula' 2 Mmy&\ see -Aik] 

1 . Of, ^ertaming to, of the nature of pustules ; 
characterized by pustules, 

X739 Huxham in Plal, Trans, XLI. 660 Die pustular and 
leprous Eruptions increased daily. x8oo Woodville in 
Aied, Jnd IV, 256 , 1 differ m opinion from Dr Jenner in 
not imputing the pustular eruptions to any adulteration of 
the vaccine matter employed m the inoculations. x8x8-ao 
E Thompson Culled s Nosol Method (ed. 3) 329 The five 
goneia of pustular diseases. 1876 Bristows The, if Pract, 
Med, (1878) 572 Petechial or pustular rashes, 

2 . JBot and Zool Having low glandular excres- 
cences like blisters or pustules. 

1776 Withering Bnt, Plants (1796) IV 393 Sphsena 
fraxinett [Fungus] Black? roundish, convex, dotted... 
Nearly sitting, pustular. 

Fustnlate (pz? Stii 21 /i), a, [ad. late L. pusiu^ 
/(JZ-iAf, pa. pple. see next.] Furnished 

with, or having pustules , pustulous, pustular, 

(In quote 1607, perh an error hr pusiulant ) 

X607 Tofsell Fourf, Beasts 615 If the worme bee cut 
asunder lu the wound, there issueth out of her such a vene- 
mous pustulate matter, that poysoneth the wound 2846 
Dana ZoopJu (1848) 126 The smooth exterior sometimes 
graduates into the pustulate 1852 — Crust, l 90 Surface 
senately pustulate, and pustules setigerous. 

Fustulate (p^stulb^t), v, [f, ppl. stem of 
lale L. pustnldre, tians. and intr., f. pustula 
Pustule] a. Uaus, To form into pustules, b. 
inlr. To break out into or form pustules. 


17^ Stackhouse Hist, Bible lu xv. (1749) 3^4/2 Besides 
the blams pustulated to afflict his [Toby body; the devil 
instigated his wife to grieve his mind, 1898 P Malsom 
Trop, Diseases xxx.\\\ 560 Sometimes the little vesicles [of 
pncJcly heat] may pustulate, 

Fustulation fpusli^n^ Jan) [ad. late L. 
pusiuldtiojt-eniy n, of action from pustulate see 
piec.] The action of pustnlaling ;* formation of 
l^ustules ; sometimes, also, blistering 
187^ H, C. Wood Thetap, {1879) 155 Peculiar buimngor 
tingling paiii, which is veiy shortly followed by pustulation. 
X876 Bariholow Mat Aied (1879) 540 The pustulation of 
the chest with croton-oil or taitai -emetic ointment is rarely 
if ever justifiable. 1899 AllbuU's Syst Med, VIII. 610 It 
IS often necessary to await the healing of the pustulation 
Ibui 870 The slightest appearance of pustulation or blistering 
should be, treated on antiseptic lines 

FuBtnlatous tas), a, [f Pustulate 

a t -ous.] == Pustulate a Fustulatous moss : 
see quots 

*85® W. Lauder Lindsay Pi^, lb%i Bui, Lichens pr 
Hie ‘Mosses’ [1 e crustaceous or foliaceous dyelicfaeusl 
are inegularly designated, the specific name in some being 
due, to their physical characteis, as ‘ Tartai eons or Pusiu- 
latous moss *, lotd 177 Umbilicanapustulata,,ve\o\%<^y 
impoitecl by the London otchill-makeis.. under the com- 
mercial designation of Fustulatous Moss. 

Pustule (px7sti«l). Also 6 puBcull, -ole; 
6-8 pustle, 7 pustel [ad. L pustula blister, 
pimple, pustule. Cf, F, pustule (i 3~i4th c.) ] 

1 . A small conical or lounded elevation of the 
cuticle, with erosiou of the cutis, inflammatory at 
the base and containing pus; a pimple; fojmerly, 
sometimes, a blister. 

1398 Trevisa De P R \ir. Ixi (1495) 276 Pustules 

ben callyd gadervnges of postumes and superfluyie in the 
vtter partyes of the oody, c 1400 Lai ft ands Ctt nrgie igo 
Cossi ben litil pustuhs & haide hat ben eiigendricT in ^ 
face, & pnncipah about ]>e nose. X578 Lyie Dodoew iii, 
xxviii. 354 The same cureth the sores and pustules of the 
gummes, 1718 (Juincy Compl Disp 91 Of manifest Service 
in ripening the Small Pox, where the Pustules 1 ise ^ith a 
pelluud Humour, 1876 Bristowe The, ^ Piact, Med (1878J 
x 63 llie pustules of discrete small-pox aie always larger 
than those of the other variety, 

(8x529 bKELiON tiynour Rummyng §55 Wythe here and 
there a puscull L}ke a scabbyd miuicull. x6oo F. Walklk 
Sp, Aiandeinlh 41 With the continuall mo^stnes, ihey 
engender & bung forth certaine Pubclet. like JVlubhromps. 
x6xa WooDAi L Snrg, Plate Wks. (1653) 32 To cool and heal 
any moist pusiles 1643 J Steer tr, Eap, Chyrutg, vii 27 
Pustels or bhsteis are taised 174a Loud Af Country Bretu, 
I. (ed 4} 46 It will there raise little Pustles or Bli&teis. 

b. Malignant pustule ^ the carbunciilar disease 
23 roduced by the anthrax bacillus ; « Antbuax 2 
[x543 Uraiieron Vigds'Chtmrg, 11 xix. 29 Anthrax is a 
malygne pustle.] 1864 E A, Farkes Pract, Hygiene 138 
Anthrax (malignant pustule, corbuncular fever). 1872 T 
Bryant Pract Butg 443 Anthiax of the lips has nothing 
in common with malignant pustule. 

2 . a. Bot, A small wart or swelling, natural or 
caused by parasitic influences, b. Zool, A warty 
excrescence of the skm, as in the toad ; a pimple. 

1776 Withering Bnt Plants (x7q(S) IV. 392 Splmna 
maxima [Fungus] Large, thick, black, marked above 
with pustules. X807 Vancouxer Ap^c, Devon (1813) 4^3 
On the leaves of pears and gooseberry trees, it exhibjits 
Itself at first in small yellow pustules, inci easing in size 
until they effloresce in clusters of various shapes 1869 
Gillmorb tr. FiguiePs Reft 4 Birds 1. 25 Toads, in colour 
are usually of a livid grey, spotted with brown and yellow, 
and dUifigured by a number of pustules or warts. 

8. iransf. An eruptive swelling of the ground. 

X849 Murchison Stluna xvi, 404 These subaSnal volcanos 
. are nothing more than superficial pustules x86x £. T. 
Holland in Peakst Passes 4 Glac Ser 11 I 05 Steaming 
excrescences of clay. The approach., is over beds of sand 
and clay, out of which they rise in \anegated blotches and 
pustules of blue, white, red, and yellow. 

4 . Comh,.^ pustule 4 ike adj. 

18x5 Kirby & Sp Entomol, iv. (1818) I. 87 They aie pio- 
duced in the fiesh in small pustule-like tumours. X845 
Flortsds Jrnl 37 Peculiar to this plant is the property of 
pioducing pale pustule-like callosities on the branches 
Fusttlliform (p»‘sti2?lifpiro), a, Bot, and 
Zool, [ad. mod,L. pmtuhform-is^ f pustula 
Pustule + -fobm,] Having ihe form of a pustule 
X846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 634 The pustulifonn veirucee are 
rounded and unequal. 

Pu stulO|Cru8ta*oeou8, a, [f. pusltilo-i com- 
bining form of L pustula. pustules Crustagjeous.] 
Covered with a pustulous crust or scab. 

1890 in Cent Diet 1897 in Syd, Soc Lex 
I^'StulOSei a* post-cl. h.pustulffs-us, f. 
pustula pustule ; see -OSE J = next. 

1882 J. T Carringfon in Zoologist Mar- X07 Portunus 
tuberculaius is distinguished by its tubercular pustulose 
carapace. 

Fnstulous (pp’sti^los), a, [ad. 'L.pustulbsm : 
see prec, and -ous. Cf. F. pusiuleux (1549 in 
Godef.), peib. the immediate source ] Abounding 
m or characteiized by pustules] pustular. 

X543TRAHEROM Vigds Chtruig v i. idxAnoynt the pustu- 
lous place wyth a lyuimeiit folowing. 1658 Phillips, FusiU’ 
lous, full of Pustules, a, blisters, blames, or wbeales. 1799 
Med, yml, II 352 A presenption ‘forth© great ^stulous 
eruption and its degrees’. 1804 Ihd XIL 536 That the 
pustulous disease produced in the vaccine patients in the 
Small-pox Hospital was the small pox, I can safely aver. 
1846 "Dkuk Zooph 707 Suiface either smooth or somewhat 
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pustulous x$5a — Crusi i. 109 Carapax ♦tubercular or 
pustuioub above. 

lilt (piiO, Also 5-S putt (see also next), 
[f. PtiT ©.ij An act of putting, in various senses 

1 , An act of thrusting or pushing , a thrust , a 
push, a shove. Also fig. (with quot. 1748 cf. 
Pot vy 3 b). Ohs. exc. dial — JBott sh.^ 

c 1430 Syr Getter (Roxb ) 4588 In bis sadle he held him 
still, And smote Barel with so goodewill In middes of 
the sheld ful butt That Darel fell doun with that putt 
Dunbar Tiea Mamt Wemen 331 A tender peronall, 
that myght na put thole a 157a Knox Re/. (1644) 117 
'When It begins at us, God knows , who shall bide the next 
put, a ifigS Rollock Sel Wks (Wodrow Soc.) H, 51^ He 
will come and give them a putt, with sharpness and mercy 
xCu Rutherford (1802)1 104 To help you to bear your 
bi^en, and to come in behind you, and give you and your 
burdens a put up the mountain. X748 Richardson Clarissa. 
Wks i8n IV, 316 The dear creature wanted to instruct me 
how to answer the Captain’s home put x86g E. Farmer 
S cra/i Bk (ed 6) 60 1 he pig made a put at the closed door 

2 . The act of casting a heavy stone or weight 
overhand, as a tnal of strength ; a throw, a cast. 
(In this sense pronounced (pa^t) m Sc , and identi- 
fied witli Put, Putt j^.^) 

c 1300 HaoeUk 1055 pe chaunpiouns hat put sowen, Shul> 
dreoen he ilc oher, and lowen. CX340 Hymns Vit^ , etc 73 
Pe pot of pe stoou pou maist not reche, To litil my^te is in 
pi sleue 1889 Bo/s Own Pa^er 7 Sept 780/2 After each 

f ut has been marked the ground is smoothed over. Ibid , 
noticed.. the puts on several occasions knocked out the 
of previous marks. 

3 . In ^x. forced put' see Forue-put. 

The precise sense of put in this phrase is obscure. 

4 . In Stock-jobbing and Speculation . The option 
of delivenng a specified amount of a particular stock 
or produce at a certain price witlnn a specified time : 
see OmoR 4, and cf. Pitt © 1 10 h. 

17x7 Mrs. CENTLrvRE Bold Stroke /or Wife iv. i. Are 
you a bull or a bear to^lay, Abraham? Stockbroker 
A bull faitb ; but I have a good putt for next week 1825 
C M Wbstmacott Et^, Spy 11. 139 For the call or put. 
a z85o C. Fenn Eug ^ Eor Funds (1883) 127 A ^ Put ’ is an 
option of delivermg stock at a certain Ume, the pnce^ and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money la given 
18^3 Bithell Counting’H. Diet, s v Options^ When money 
is paid for the option of buying at a given price, the opera- 
tion IS called ‘ giving for the call ’ When it is paid for the 
option of selling, it is called ^giving for the put" Some- 
times both operations are combined, and then it is called 
* ^ing for the put and call " 

Put, putt (pj^Oi ^ [A differentiated pro- 
nunciation of prec. ; of Scotch origin.] 

1 . Sc, a* prec , sense 2 

2 . Go^. {png. Sc.) An act of ' putting ’■ see 
Put ©.^3; a ^nlle stroke given to the ball so as 
to make it rcnl along the putting-green, with the 
purpose of getting it into the hole. 

3743 Mathieson Go/^ in Poems on Go/ (1867) 58 With 
putt well directed plump into the hole, 1857 Chantberds 
In/ortn, /or People 694/1 One who can gain a full stroke on 
his opponent between two far-di&tant boles, frequently loses 
his advantage by missing a * put ' within a yard of the bole I 
3863 m R. Qarlc Gol/^^^i\ 137 The first hole was halved 
Drnmwhalloch holiir a langputb ^ 2901 Scotsman 9 Sept 4/7 
On the next green he got down bis putt from a distance of . 
twenty yards. 

3 fig in phr. To nuike one's putt good (Sc,), to 
succeed m one’s attempt, gam what one aims at. 

z66r Rutherford in L/e (x88i) 26 Feanng Z should not 
make my putt good z8aa Galt SUam^Boai ix (1850) 230 
The mistress .made her putt good, and the satin dress was 
obligated to be sent to her 1824 Mactacgart Gallovtd. 
EntycL 389 A man 1$ said to have made his puttgudef when 
he obtains what his ambition panted for. 

Put, putt (p©/), sh.^ Obs. or arch. [app. f. 
Put ©.1 : cf. sense a 2 d ; but the history is not clear.] 
An old game at cards for two, three, or four 
players, somewhat resembling Nap, three cards 
being dealt to each player ; the score at this game. 
3680 Cotton Cotnpi Gamester (ed. a) xv 02 Putt is the 
ordinary rooking Game of every place Ibta^ If you play 
at two handed Putt (or if you please you may play at three 
bands) the best Futt-Card deals. Ibta, 93 Five up or a Putt 
IS commonly the Game. 1721 E Ward Pulgus Bnt, ix gg 
Where day by day they us d to sot, At All fours, Crlbidge, 
or at Fut. 3725 Young Dnev Pass, iv, To Str S, CotfUton 
30 Since Apes can roast the choice castanian nut ; Since 
Steeds of genius are expert at Put c 1778 m F. Moore 
Songs 4 Ball Amer Rev (1836) 292 Jack, thinking of 
cribbage, all fours, or of put, With a dextious hand, he did 
shufile and cut 1851 M ayh ew Lend. Labour i. 267/1 He had 
heard an old tailor say that in his youth. ‘ put ' was a common 
public house game 3887 Besant The World went xxiv, 
Bess .could play All-fours, Fut, Snip-snap-snorum. 
b. Comb, Pult-cardy a card used in this game. 
1680 Cotton Cot/tpl. Gamester (ed 2) xv. 93 The best 
Putt-Cards are first the Tray, next the Deuce, then the Ace. 
*711 J. PucKLE Club 22 note^ Bending one, to know where 
to cut a good Putt-card. Ibid 23 Marking Pult-cards on 
the edge with the nail as they come to band. 

Put (p»t), sb.^ Ohs or arch, {slang or collo ^ ) 
Also putt. [Arose m 17th c. slang; origin un- 
ascertained.] A stupid man, silly fellow, block- 
head, ‘duffer’; country put^ a lout, a bumpkin. 

1688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatta 1. i^O fy, cousin ; a company of 
Putts, meer Putts 1 a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant CretVf Country- 
PlizAasilly, shallow pated Fellow 1730 No. 230 

F 7 The Third Refinement . consistsin the Choice of certain 
Words invented by some pretty Fellow^ such as Banter^ 
Bamboosley Countty Put and Kidney, xyai-a Amherst 


Terras Fil. No. 46 247 They were metamorphosed into com- 1 
pleat smarts, and damn’d the old country putts, their fathers 
*753 Adventurer No 100 F 2 Peculiarities which would 
have denominated me a Green Horn, or in other words, 
a country put very green. 2802 in Spuit Pub, jrnls 
VI. 215 The buck, who scorns the city puts, And thinks 
all rich men noodles 1823 Ne^u Monthly Mag. "Yin 
92 The footmen of the House of Lords keep clear of the 
borough-mongers and country puts of the lower house 
1850 Thackeray Virgin xliv, Look at that old putt in the 
chau: did you ever see such an old quiz? 1886 F Harri- 
son Ess 168 What droll puts the citizens seem lu it all I 
Put (put), © ^ Pa. t and pa. pple. put (put). 
Forms • see below, [Late OE.putiau QpfeitanX 
represented c 1050 by the vbl. ^.putung Qpnt-), 
Putting ; thence early ME pilien and ? ptden^ later 
putteiii putty put. Beside this, late OE. had 
potian (zith c.), ME, poten (see Pote ©.), and 
potten ; also, OE. ppton (repr by pfian tit in the 
OE. Chron , MS. F. (12th c.), anno 79$, ^d tit 
dpfian, put out, thrust out, Numbers xvi. 14), 
which app. gave southern ME. putien, puyie 
\==^p^t^y and may even have been the source of 
the late i/lE.pytten,pitten, pyt, pit. Prof. Sievers 
thinks thatthe stem-vowel in OE.Jytan ( --*putjan) 
was certamly long, and in puiian probably so, and 
suggests that the ME. shortemng of the vowel veas 
earned over from the pa. t. and pa. pple pytte^peitte 
from pyt-te^pfitde. The normal conjugation was 
pa. i.put~tef now put (cf, cud), in ME. and early 
mod, Eng. also ^ttedoy putted \ pa. pple ME. 
ypuiy iputte and putty now puty also m i4-l6th c. 
putted. But m Sc. and north Eng, dialects, 

(or rather its northern form pyt,p/)y has been from 
the 1 5-1 6th c, coiTjugated as a strong vb., with 
pa. \,pcUy pa. pple putten or pitten (also in Eng, 
dialects pstteii ) ; and perhaps the southern tptlU 
also arose out of Hpittm, With tliese compare the 
northern inflexion of Hit, Italy hutten or kitten. 
The variant pot, pott, occurs as an existing dialect 
form, besides surviving in a differentiated roim and 
sense as PoxB. The mfferentiated vb Put putt 
( p©t), used in golf, and in Sc. also m * putting the 
stone', IS conjugated putt, putted, putted, and is 
thus quite distinct m Sc. from ///, pat, putten, as 
well as from the ordinary Eng put,pift, put 

For the earlier history evidence is wanting, but the various 
forms appear to be parallel formations from a stem puU, 
poU, whence app, also Da. puite to put, put in ; but this 
appears in Kalkar only fiom the 17th c Rietz ^ives a 
southern Swedish puita (with vauants pbtta, potta) in two 
senses - (i)»slS., stota,knuffo til lindrigt (to strike, knock or 
push gently); (2) = sticka undan, stalla bort, 'putta 1 loin- 
man ' (to put out of the way (or conceal), put away, ' put m the 
pocket *j. The Welsh pwtio and Gaelic put are from Eng 
ME. had also a vb putten, pilien (see Pilt), which was 
synonymous with^»if,and even occurs as a variant readingin 
15th c. MSS , hut could not be formally related It became 
obs. (at least m the senses in question) before 1500, In the 
sense ‘ strike with the head or horns ME Putten was in 
early use synonymous with hutten, Butt v\hy which it 
has been superseded in literal y English , but some dialects 
retain put in this sense ] 

A. Illustration j)f Forms and Inflexions. 

I, FromOE./^^w, ME p^e-n,puit-m,mo 3 
put 

1, lif. and Jhesetit tense, i *putiaii, 2-4 
pute(ii, 2~5 putten, 3-6 putte, 4-6 (also 7-9 in 
special senses ; see Pot ©. 2 ) putt ; 5 (-6 ik.) pwt, 

powt, 4- put. 

exoso Ride 0/ Chrodegang gg puih deofles putunge,, 
an belxd. c 2x75 Puttest [see B i] e 2220 Bestiary 66 q 
A bungling taSe to him luter^, his snute him under puteo. 
1382 WvcLiF /o/in XV. 13 That ony man putte bis soule 
for his freiidis a 1400 R Brunnes Chron. Waee (Petyt 

MS) 8880 Now makes assay^ To putte Jila stones doun 
[Lamb MS, potte pt stones] if je may. 14 Lvdg. Lyke 
ihyr Audience 30 m Pol Rel, 4 L, Poems (1003) 48 Thy 
lyfe to putt in morgage 14W T Paston m P Lett 111 
265, 1 must pwt me m God, for her must I be for a season 
*528 in Exek, Rolls Scoi.'KS 584 Tak the lentall of Fyf 
fra the Arsdan and powt m thes berar and his wyf 1533 
Gau Rwhi Vay 12 Thay quhilk. pwtis noth al thair traist > 
,,in hime. 1671 H M. tr Erasm. Colhq. 236 Thou indeed 
puttest me hard to it 

2 . Past tense a, 3-6 putte, (4 pudt, 5 put©), 
5-7 putt, 4- put. 

exaos Lay 1809a He smat hine uuenen J>at baued And 
J>at sweord putte m his inu 3 a 2300 Put [see B 16 b]. 

33. .Pudt, putte, put [see B. 1, 25], c 3470 Henry Wallace 
in xoxThewortbiScottis putt thair hors thaim fra. C2477 
Caxton Jason Yh,Peleus and his neuewe putte hem to 
poynte in armes. 1783 Put [see B. i d], 

B, 4 putted©, -ide, 5 -id, -yd, 6 Sc. puttit, 6- 
putted (see Pot ©.2). 

3382 Wyclif Luke 1 66 And alle men that herden 
I^ttedyn in her herie 2388 — Matt xxvii, 29 And 
thei foldiden a coroun of thoines, and putten [v.r. (0x390- 
3420) puttiden] on his heed c 2449, 34 , Puttid, -ydj^see 
" *0 Nisbet Sc. iV T, Acts xxviii 10 (S.T.S ) 

III. 124 Quhilkis .puttit [3388 WYCLIF puttiden] quhat 
thmgis war necessarie 1573 Laneham Let, (1871) 28 Than 
putted he in his hostes hande other . v . thousande guldens , 
8. Past pple. a. 4 y-put, i-put(t©, put©, 4-7 
putt©, putt, 4- put. I 

13 Cursor M > 2258 (Cott ) Quen wc war put 0 paradis ' 
c 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc, 6135 To be putt td pastur stray t. ! 


I *377 Langl. P pi. B. xiv. 207 pere Jje pore is put bihynde 
[*393 C XVII so >put, vr putte]. 3387 laLVisA Higden 
CRolIs) VII 9 His feet J)at he hadde with i putte [y r. yput] 
seint Odo his tombe >483 Caik. Angl, 293/2 Putte oute, 
expulsns. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Lives Emperors in Htsi 
IvsUne Gg 4 His corpes was putte into the sepulchre 
16 Sir W Mure Sonn, xii Wks. (S.T.S ) I ^ Thy epitaph 
sail then be putt m prent 1839 Marryat Phant Ship xii, 
We might have put the royals on her. 

B. 4-5 putted, 5 putet, puttid, -yd. See also 

Put ©.‘-i 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc 2053 ]?us sal ]>!a be putted til 
envies pyne c 3450 Mtrour Saluaetoun 3063 The folk 
in lo the lake hadde puttid Daniel. 2493 Tremsa's Barth. 
rfeP i? VI 11 (W de W.) 187 Heisputet iputjiputte, 

puq asyde and bu^ed 

IL Fiom OE. potian, ME. pote, poote, potte, 
mod. dial. pot. 

1 . Present a i potian, 4-5 poten, dpote, poote 
cxooo Potedon [see Pote v iJ 1382 Wyclif Prov xix, iB 
To the Blaster of hym ne poote [Vulg ne ponos] thou thi 
soule. — Isa. Iv 2 Whi poote jee vp siluer not m loeues? 
— Mark V, 10 He preide nym that he shulde nat put [w. r 
poten] hym out of the cuntreie, i435“233o v zj. 

B. 4-6 potte(n, pot, pott. 

£2330 R Brunne Chrmu Wace (Rolls) 8883 Ropes to 
draw^ tres to potte, J>ey sebouned, hey pw stode o 

strot c 2385 CuAUCER L G W. 909 To potmi [v tr put 
ten, putenj hire in swich an aventure. 1387 Trlvjsa Ll/g- 
dtn (Rolls) HI 183 pey putte> jicire lif [MS. y a potteji 
heie Wf] for wommen Ibid 3x3 bathe wolde putte [MS y 
pottej of )>e fevei e by dee}?. Ibid. 333 To putte [MS. y pot] 
of alle manerelett of his speche c 2423 Cad Pet^ev 1131 
in Macro Plays iii Speke |ji neyhour mekyl schame , toI 
on hem sum fals fame, c 2450 Lovelicii Grail xlii 348 But 
3if je potten hei to Consaille c 1485 Digby Mysi, ni, Maty 
Magd. 1554 Pott don J)e piyd of mameutes violatt ! 

2 Past tense 4-5 potte, 5, 9 dial. pot. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI 51 ^ senatourcs piitte 
[hlS V potte] hym. out of his kyngdom ^2427 in Cod 
rroc Chanc Q Eliz (1B27) I. Introd 13 Wheche Johan 
pot my land to fei me. 2882 J Sarcusson Joe Scoap's Jurnek 
j 6 (Cumlild Gloss ), T' girt injin scieamt, an off we pot 

3 Past pple 4~6, 9 dial pot, 5 poot 

1387 Trevi&a Higden (Rolls) III 187 After )>at Tai qui- 
nius was put [MS. y pot] out of Rome 2480 Neivcasilc 
Merck Vent (Surtees) I 2 At the mony of the said fines . 
be poot in the said box. 2878 Cumbld Gloss , Pd, Pat, has 
puLdid put. 

III, From OE pytan, WE. putte, puyt{e. 

Pi esent. i p^an, 4 puite, puytC© 

IX OE Chrotu an. 796 (MS, F) Ceolwulf let him pytan 

ut his eagan & ceoifan of hishanda, c2«o 'ipec. Gy Wane. 
023 ):*in almesse hu sbalt forb puite luite]. 136a 

Langu P. pi A VI 100 And puiteb for> pruide to preisen 
bi-seluen Ibid xi 42 And puyteb forb pre&umpciun. 
a 2400 Minor Poems jr Vernon MS 598/527 Auyse po wel 
in pi bou^t) Ruyi h i>tteng)ie in-to prou, 

IV. From iHE. pytiei/i, pttie{iv, pyt, mod. dial. 
pyt, pit. (With putte and piUe, cf. ctUte and Mite ; 
Cot ©,) 

1 . Present. Now only north, dial, and .SV. 4-5 
pitt, 5 pyt, 7 pitte, 6- pit 
c 2400 WycU/s Bible Luke xii 25 Who of ^ou . may 
adde [v r pittj 0 cubile to his stature? c 2420 Liber Colo- 
imm (1862) 33 In erbyne pot bou shalt hit pyt [rime hit] 
2588 A. King tr. Canmud Caiech. I vuj, Pitting sic men in 
thair kallendar for sanctes 3641 Bl$t Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 32 Hammer to pitte the strickle with to make it keepe 
1786 Burks Tioa Dogs 69 What poor cot-folk pit their 
painch in 18x6 ScoTr Anita xxwiii, If we didna pit 
hand til’t oursell x86s C Macdonald A. Borbes 2, I 
jist dinna like to pit the lid ower him. 

2 Past tense, a. 4 pitte , 9 Sc, pit (in E D.D.), 
X390 Gower Coif III 369 As he pitte forth his bond 
Upon my body, wher I lay. 

0 . 6- Sc and noith, dial pat. 

*S33 Gau Richt Vay 48 Ibe lialie spieit. the quUk. pat 
111 tnaime the luiff of god. 1549 [see B 10] 1^x650 m 

Sir R Gordon Htsi Earls 0/ SuiherL (1813) 24a The 
messingers . . pat them all in such a fray 3787 Burns 
Death 4- Dr Hornbook v\, Something .That pat me in an 
eerie swither. 1878 Cumbld. G/orr., Pat, did put. 

8 Past pple. a, 4-5 ipzt, ypxtt© (4 ?p0tt), 5-6 
Sc. pit. 

[23 . K. Alts 7495 pou art ful of bewes pett ] a 2400 Pol. 
Rel ij* L. Poems (190^) 268 Hou bi fairins.se is bi-spit, Hou 
bi swetnisse is i-betin and ipit ^3400 Wyclt/'s Btble 
Luke XII. 1 9 Thou hast many goodis kept lv.r pit vp]. 
CX440 Palladtus on Hush, 1 1x19 With brymstoon resolute 
ypitte [nine shtte] 3501 Acc Ld High Treas .Sio/. 11 . 
12& Ane mnsoun m Faukland that wes fra the weik. 

^ 5> 7“9 ‘S'tf. and north, dial, putton, (5 -yn), 

9 pitten, potten (in Eng Dial Diet.). 

C3400 Destr Troy 1x434 Braunches of bright Olyue., 
puttyn 0 lofte. 172450 Merlin i. 18 As toiichynge this that 
IS putten on my modcr. ?«X70o Edom o' Gordon iii, m 
Child Ballads (1889) HI. 4^ She had nae sooner busket 
her sell Nor putten on her gown. 1804 R. Anderson 
Cumhltl. Ball. 113 A chubby-fear'd angel 0^ top on’t 
tWve putten. 1827 T. Wilson PWnatds Pay t. 52 
(Northumbld, Gloss.) Aa've hewed and putten twee and 
twenty 3876 Whitby Gloss,, Putten, put or placed. 

B. SignifrcatioiL. 

X To thrust, push, and allied senses, in which 
the application of force is expressed. 

1 1 iians. To thrast, push (with or without result- 
ing change of position), to shove ; to knock. Obs. 

^ In literary use after the x6th c. the sense * thrust’ occurs 
lu contexts which make it indistinguishable from sense 10. 

cxvjs Lt^uh Horn 15 Jif bu me puttest in bet eac, ic bin 
alswa, dunt a jem dust, ^1205 Lay, 30780 p© an hme potte 
hiderward, and )m o5er bine putte ^eondward. 33,, 



PUT, 


1645 


PUT. 


Cursor M 1329a (Gott ) Leue sun, me say, que|>ei J>u pudt 
\Cott putte] )>e childor nai? 13 Minor Poems f r Veriwu 
MSn xxxvii 359 Jif eny mon a-gult a^eynes be, Smytej» or 
elles puiteji pe CX440 Promp, Pafv 417/2 Piiltyn, or 
ichowwy u, , . wtpello^ trudOy petto, 

b. 'lo bull with the head or horns No\v;2 dial, 
C1430 LvfManhodc i. xv (1B69) 10, j ihulde putte 
and hustle pe yuel folk with myne homes. 15*3 Fitzherd, 
Ilusb § 70 The beastes wUh theyi homes wylT put bothe 
hoises and the shepe, and goie them ni theyi belljes. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed a), Pitt^ to push with the horns 

fc, fig To luge, incite, instigate. Obs See 
Putting M. i i b. 

fd. absol, or intr. To deal a thrust or blow, to 
give a push or knock; to push, knock 

etc.). Now dial. To butt. 

*330 R pRUNNic Chron JPace (Rolls) 8890 When |>ey 
oftc natlde pul & )>ryst & ilk man do what hyni do lyst 
C137S LwsorM ii8ijf (Faiif j pe paxlesi puttis in his hide 
[ Cnm {.moot his oon hide] 1398 Trevisa Barth De P, R 
VI, IV (Tullein. MS.), When pe body fongep boule, and lyf, 
ami begynneb to uieue it selfe, and sprawle and puttep with 
fuel and hoiidis [orig mambm el pcdibus calciU at e] c 1425 
Revefi S(t^ (P ) i jw The wyf fonde the doie faste, Scho 
nute at the doi e in hye c 1450 .5 1 Cuihbet i (Surtees) 6250 
With* his uroche on linn he putt 1504 Sel Cases Ct i. Star 
Chamber (Soldeii) axa [Men on boats] with hookis & spams 
of iron .piuiuh at tlie&eid Ihigge & gieetly Fietith lowsith 
& castyth dowue the stones, 1684 [MtuiroN] Yorksk, 
Dial, za (Til D. S ) Whaugli, Mother, how she lowts 1 Ise 
varra Arfo, Shee’l put, and rive iny good Prunella Scarfe 
178s Hution Bfan New IPark 17 They say she 3»anco 
hod horns and put furiously 

f e. intr, fig. To make a push, to exert oneself. 
x6i6 B, JoMsoN Devil an Ass i. 1. (1905) 7 Slay P your 

S ince., and nut not Beyond the spheare of your acLiuity. 16x9 
'LETuiER halse One Iv, id, If it be possible That an aicli- 
villain may ever bo recover'd, This penitent rascal will put 
haid 

2 . tram. To propel (a stone or weight) mainly 
by the swing of the body from the right hand 
raised and placed close to the shoulder: as an 
athletic exciciSG. Usually m putting the stone 
{shoti weight). See also Put, Pitt % 

c 1300 llavelok X044 For neuero yete ne saw he or Putten 

f »o stone, or [>aiuio kor. a 15x8 Skcl i om Magnyf 406 They 
laue made me here to put the stone. 1653 Urquiiart 
Rabelais 1 xxiii, (1737) I. 323 He did cast the dart, ihiow 
the bar, put the stone. 1724^ x8i6 [see Put v.^ 2], 1862 
Smiles Engineers 111, 25 Lifting heavy weights, throwing 
the hauiner and putting the stone. x8Bf H C Bunnek in 
HarPePs Jlfag', Jan, 304/1 The Scoltish-Amencans will 
teach you to put the shot 18^ Boys O^on Paper 7 Sept 
780/x The same plan can be adopted for both putting tne 
weight and the broad jump 

b. intr. Also to put at (or with) the stone. 

For the later Sc, absolute use of this, see Put w ^ sb 
tfxgoo Ihvoelok 1033 Hwo so niithe putten kore Biforn 
a>noker, an inch or more . He was for a kempe told Jhd, 
1051 pat hem ston, pat he sholde puten wipe c 1440 Cap- 
OHAVE St, Kaih, i. 763 As well in wrestyllyng as puttyng at 
ke ston X535 Covi rdale 2 Meac iv. 14 1 0 leape, to daunce, 
& to put at y* stone. 

3 . tram. To thiust or plunge (a weapon) + /ww, 
or into a body ; to drive or send a missile through. 
l*hr. To put a {pnis) knife intOj to stab ; to put a 
bullet though^ to shoot. 

Now felt as a euphomistic use of sense zo 
c laog [see A, 1 2], 1382 Wyclif yohn xix. 37 Thei 

schulonse in to whom they pijten [u m putteden, putten; 
Vulg. U ansji \ erun€\ thorw a 1423 Cursor M, 16838 (Ti in ) 
pe lewes made Inin pourae Ins side lo pul hit [a spear] 
sonc anone x^o Res* ivy Count, Stotl, I V 486 Threitnyt 

to put twa buUettis throw his held. X604 Shaics 0 th v. 1 
8 Weare thy good Rapier bare, and put it home. 1700 T 
Brown Amusem, Ser ij* Com. 51 Mistresses, as a Man would 
desire to put his Knife into. 1894 [see Knife sb, z b]. 

1 Home-thkust.) 

*603 Ben Jonson Sejanus II li, That trick wa<? well put 
home; and had succeeded too, But that [etc] 1657 
Sanderson Serm, (1674) I i Their hypocnsie he putteth 
liomo to them. 17x9 Db Fob Crusoe (1840) II xn. 257, 1 
should .iind an opportunity to put it home to them 

4 . Coalmining, To propel (a tram or barrow of 
coal), orig. by pushmg behind ; now also by means 
of a pony, a stationary engme, etc. (Cf Pottbr 
I 6.) Also absol, 

1708 J. C Compl. Coliter 36 These Persons, put or pull 
away the full Curves of Coals, Ibtd, 39 [see Corf 2] 
X770-4 A. Hunter Geors* Dss, (1804) II. 159 They are 
employed , , in putting or drawing the coals. x8x2 [see 
PuiTBR sb^ 6j. xwt Grbenwell Coal-trade Term 
Northwnb, ^ Dark 7 The average day’s work of a barrow- 
nian, ..when putting alone, ..is equal to ^0580 tons 
pushed a distance of one mile, 1883 Gres ley Gloss, Coal 
MinmSi Pnt^ to haul coal, etc. underground. 

1 6. To drive ; to send by force or command. To 
put again', to drive back, repel. Obs, 

1375 Barbouk Brrne xir. 355 And how at thai war put 


lest thou be put a^een [Vulg nc impmgarts\ e *394^ 
Crede 308 Paul primus heremitaputvshim-selue Awey into 
wildernesbc werlde to dispisen, cx ^ Desir Ttoy 1796 
Fro Priam full prist put am I hider, As a messjmger in^e 
at bis mene tyme ^^533 bo. Bfrners Uuoh lx, 210 He 
hath chaijd & put fro him all noble men , 

b. JNaut, Of the wind or a storm ’ To dnve or 
cast (a ship) on or from shore, to sea, etc ? Obs, 
x<69 Sir J Hawkins and Voy , (Hakl. Soc.) III. 515 The 
ordWry Brise taking us,« put us, the 24th [June) from the 
shoare. 1379-80 North Phitmfh Romulus (1595) 00 Ccr. 


tame Troians, which, were by windes put to the Thvscane 
shore. 16x2 Daborne Chr turned 1 wrke B 2 b, Nay, then 
we are put from shoie. 1780 Young Tour Irel, 1, 229 One 
on her voyage was put ashore at Black Sod 
6. tram. To launch (persons, a boat, a fleet, etc ) 
14^85 Malory I xxviii 75 All were put in a ship 

to the see 1639, 1892 [see put ^45 n (c)] 1877 

Yongc Cameos her. iii xv. 132 He put a fleet to sea 
t 7 . lefl. To embark on a sea voyage {to^ into^ 
or m the sea, to sail) ; = 8 a Obs 
137s Barbour Bruce iv. 441 In hy thai put thame to the 
se, And rowit fast with all tnaie mayn e 1425 Eus Cott^ 
Irel (1896) 134 He put liym lo say lie at Melyford 1456 
Sir G Ha\e Law Arms (S.T S ) 39 Thai put thame in the 
see, and thocht to passe in Lombardye c xgoo Melusine 
xxiv 178 They weie in nombie six kniglites and |jeire com 
panye, which putte them in to the see 

8 . NauU intr. To set out, set forth, pioceed, 
take one’s course (to sea, into harbour, etc.). 

See also put back, 39 f; put forth, 42 k , put in, 44 f , put 
^ 45 n , put out, 47 J 5 put over, 49 e , put to, 51 e 
1590 SiiAKS Com hr> v. 1 21 My honest fuend, Who but 
for staying on our Contioiiersie, Had hoisted saile, and put 
to sea to day 1595 Maynarof Drake's Voy (Hakl Soc.) 
7 We putting for the shore of the Canaries found a gieat 
seege. <?x59S Caft Wyait R Duditfs Voy W !nd, 
(Hakl Soc ) 42 Instead of goinge to the ilande of Ti inidado, 
putt into a bay of the maine. x6za Dekkkr If it be not 
Wks. 1873 III 312 Thou putst into a Sea, thou canst 
not sound 1748 Anson’s Voy in. viii. 379 With a view 
of preventing them from putting before the wind, 1838 
Thirlwail Greece IV. xxviii 57 Clearchus, after having 

S ul into Delos for shelter, returned to Miletus 1890 Temple 
^ar Mas iBo He stepped into a fishing-boat and put 

to land. 1899 tVesim Gaz 5 Oct 5/1 Erin was among 
the first vessels to put down the bay this morning 
b intr. To set out, to start , to pass, make one’s 
way. Obs, exc. U,S, coiloq,, to make off, be off, 
' clear out ’. Cf. put ^45 n {b), put out 47 j (t) 
c X400 Desfr, Troy 89S7 Deflilius drogh furth. T hen Fans 
with prise put next after ax^xS Skelion Masnyf 1330 
Foly hath a lome, I say, in euery route , To put where he 
lyst, Foly hath fre chace 1839 hlARRYAT Dtaiy Amer 
ber I II. 231 Clear out, quit, and put— all mean ' be oil’. 
‘ Captain, now, you hush or put 1897 OuUng (U. S ) 
XXX. X76/X The pair, .glanced apprehensively at mo, then 
they put for home like a tandem team 
o intr. Of a stream, etc. : To make its way, 
to Bow {into or out of a larger piece of water). 
U S Also of sap • to flow (in some direction) Obs 
i6xs W, Lawson Country I/ousav, Goad. 37 Where you 
take any thing away, the sap the next summer will be put. 
ting a x6a6 Bacon Syiva § 616 In the fibrous [roots], the 
sap delighteth more in the earth, and therefore putteth down- 
ward 1755 H fersey Archives XIX 532 One Mile fiom 
Shrewsbury River, and about three Quarters of a Mile fiom 
^ood Landing that puts out of sauf River. 1807 P. Gass 
Trnl X72 A small river which puts into a large bay on the 
south side of the Columbia, 

9 . intr. Of a plant i To shoot out or grow , to 
send forth shoots or sprouts; to sprout, bud; cf. 
put forth (42 g) Now (Ual, 

x6x5 W, Lawson Couniiy Heusew Card (1626) ag Some 
[graftes] keeping proud and greene, will not put dll the 
second yeei e- a xoa6 Bacon Sylva § 653 The roots of trees 
do some of them put downwards deep into the ground X848 
Jrnl, R, Agric, Soc, IX it 367 Theone arm still shows life, 
and puts into leaf, and produces acorns. 1893-4 Northumhld 
Gloss J Pvt, to vegetate, as when a plant begins to show the 
first sign of buds. * Aa see its aall reet ; il7 puttin 
II. To move (a thmg or person) physically into 
or out of some place or local position. 

A weakening of the sense ‘ thrust * or * push with elimina- 
tion of the notion of dynamic force, which is, however, 
often still traceable in senses xo and 10 b. 

10 . trans. To move (a thing) so as to place it 
ill some situation (wiii reference to the result 
rather than the process) ; to cause to get into or 
be in some place or position expressed or implied 
(see also the phrases with preps, and advs., 31- 
53) ; to place, lay, set 

The most general word for this sense, which cannot be so 
simply expiessed by any other word or phrase, and which 
IS more or less implied, hteially or metaphorically, m nearly 
all the other senses that ai e still 111 use The original notion 
of ' ihiust ’, 'set or insert with some force ’ is slid traceable 
in some contexts, esp when followed by into or in, 
exvj^ Lamb, Hom^ S3 J>^s fa3e folc speket alse feiie 
1n-foren heore euencristene alse heo heom walde m to heora 
bosme puten. 21x225 Ancr R xi6 Nout one monglinde 
honden, auh puten honden utward «i3oo Cursor M, 
4762 (Cott ) Soruful war kai bat had noght to put in kair 
moutli. Ibid, 35797 In ke forel kou pute ki suerd, 1382 
Wyclif Matt ui. 10 For now the axe is putt [1388 put] to 
the rote of the tree, i?x4oo Maundev. (xBsgi) xxii 235 
Putteth joure honde vpon goure hede. 1434 E, E Wills 
(1882) 102/10 A litel cofur to putte in his sraale thynges 
X549 Compl. Scot, Ep. 3 The due of guise pat ane garnison 
of tua thousand men vitht in the tonne of sanct qumtyne. 
XS76 Ft EMiNG Panopl. Eput 370 As he was putting the 
pot to his lips ready to drinke. 1623 B. Jonson On Portrait 
iilu^s , Tins Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut 1699 T Brown m R L'Estrange 
Erasm, CoUoq, (1725) 336 Put your Hand to your Heait 
and tell me fairly. 21x756 Eliza Heywood New Present 
(1771)43 Put about an ounce of butter into a frying-pan 
X700 Foote Minor ii Wks 1799 I. 269 Bread, greens, 
potatoes, and a leg of mutton, A better sure a table nc er was 
put on. x8x8 in Wilhs & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 573 
Putting some ornamental Clumps of Trees or Shrubs to 
break the line 1843 R J. Graves Syst, Cltn, Med xxxi. 
422 The patient.. had an issue put into the top of the bead 
X844 R. M. Beverley Ch, Eng Exam, (ed 2) 150 When 
they are thus put on the rails.. the tram will go forward. 


xBsS Macaulay Ihst Eng xvu IV 37 A sealed packet 
was put into his hands 1865 Ruskin Sesame 1 § 35 Yon 
have put a railroad bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. 
1872 Geo Eliot Middlem, viii, Somebody put a diop 
under a magnifying glass X883 Daily Tel, 15 May 2/7 
Mr Cave put his next ball to leg for 2 Mod He put the 
key in his pocket 

b. 'Foie move, dismiss, expel, send away, lo tnin 
away, or diveit from, Obs, or as ch. Also to pit , . 
off, to divert from, cause to give np. So to put 
liESiDB, Besides (B 4 c), and By (A 16 c). 

I he original notion of ‘thiubt’oi 'push' is often trace* 
able , see also put away (38), put ojf{^’^,put out (47) 

13 Cursor M, 29355 Fia saci ament pai sal be put hot 
kai repent c 1400 Desir T* oy 267 Foi tune will put hym ft o 
purpos Jiat he pi e^ys after, c 1430 Hymfis Vtrg 93 He puttik 
his nauke fro his fist a 1450 Kni de la 7 our (1906) 93 T o 
putte a good man from his right, X470-85 Malory Arthur 
X Ixxi 537 Yc putte me from my worship now 1539 Bible 
(Great) Ps xlin 9 Why hast thou put thee fiom me? 1590 
Sir j Smyth Disc Weapons Ded. viij b, Vppon the occasion 
of anie liattatle, to put their horses fi omtheni. x6x8 Fletcher 
Loyal iiubject v 11, Rashly I thought her false, and put 
heifiomme 1732 Neal // nr/ Punt I 118 Pnnce&s Eliza 
beth was led in by the Traitor's gate , her own servants 
being put from her 1862 Temple Bar Mag V 1. 331 Don’t 
be put ofr this by any consideiation of weight or expense 
1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish IJilby xix, She could not put 
from her some feeling of pride 

0, To place (an ailicle of apparel or an orna- 
ment) ofty upon (also \off) the body. See also 
put on^ put off c, 45 d), 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kiftgsisx, iz He biougt forthe the soiie of 
the kyng, and putte vpon hym a dyademe 1422 tr Sect eta 
Secret , Pnv, Priv aoo He Put of hym his dothis and 
hyinclothyd in Sake. 1484 (^xxok Fables ofMsop ii. xv, 
None ought to were and putte on liym the gowne of other 
1560 Daus tr Sletdane’sComm. 2$ He putteth also a rynge 
on his Fynger Ibid 43 a, He hath put vpon him an albe 
and a Vestement. i6ix Bihi b Luke xv. 22 Bring foorth the 
best robe, and put it on him, and put anng on his hand, and 
shooes on his feete. 

d, spec. To place upon or affix to a writing or 
document (a title, seal, signature, name, etc,). 

c X449 Pi*cocK Re/fr v. 11, Whenne to a ceitein book which 
y have mad y putiicl this name, Theriileof Ciislen leligioun, 
1762 North Bt lion No. 12 To bring the name into contempt 
by putting It to two insipid tiagedies, 1776 Trial of Nutuio- 
comar 22(2 He put his seal to letters. 1864 J H Nfwman 
Abol, iv. (1904) 132/1 To this number I aUo put my initials 
Mod It seems to be in his handwriting, but he hasn’t put 
his name to it. Put a tick against tlie names you know 
Put a cross against the name of the candidate you approve. 

e. To harness (a draught animal) /<7a vehicle; 
to place in the shafts of a cart, etc. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus .s v lungo, To couple or put 
horses in the caile. To put lions to diaw the chariote. .To 
put the horses to the carte 27x6 Load, Gaz, No. 5461/2 
The Ammunition Waggons should have the Horses put to 
them, 181S Mrs, Pilkincton Celcbnty IL 29 Whilst fresh 
horses were putting [= being put] to his ebanot. 2847 
Marryat Childr, N, Pot est v. He. .put Billy [the pony] in 
the cart to draw him home. 

£ To introduce (a male animal to a female, or 
vice versa) for breeding. 

X523 Fitzherb Ilusb, § 37 What tyme of the yere the 
rammes shulde be p\it to the ewes 2577 B- Gooes Heres- 
bach’s Ilusb iii. (1586) xa6b, Neither must you put Inin to a 
yoong mare. 1607 Tofsell hourf Beasts (1658) 88 If two 
males be put to one female, they light fiercely 2758 K. 
Brown Compl Farmer (1759) ai They are put to the bull 
about July iBS^yrnl R Agrtc, Soc XXV 1, 221 The 
mares .if put to a good thoioughbred horse would produce 
good hunters. 

To convey (a person, etc ) across a river, etc. ; 
to transport ; to set down on the other side. 

A 2649 WiNTHROP New Eng (1825) I 184 Cattle .which 
came late, and could not be put over the iiver, lived very 
well all the winter without any hay 1891 C Robpbts 
AdnftAwer, 204, 1 went to the ferryman and told him if he 
would put me acioss that I would jiay him when I came 
back again. 1693 Selous 'I rav S,E Africa 6x He at once 
agreed to put me across the river in one of his large boats 
h. Stock-jobbing To deliver (stock or produce) 
at a specified price within a specifled time: cf. 
Put 1^14. 

z8x4 Stock Exchange Laid Open Gloss , Put tlutr Bears, 
selling to put more to it, if the i>eller choose on a certain 
day at the same price 1885 Daily News 13 Mar 2/x Those 
who desire to buy the option of'pulting'— i e. dehvering— 
Russian stock on the present basis of prices during the next 
MX weeks 2895 Westm Gaz, 9 Nov. 6/1 If his tone with 
regard to the political outlook is favourable operators will 
‘call’ the stock; if otherwise, they hope to be able to 
‘put’ It. 

1 with abstract obj., in \aiious shades of mean- 
ing : see quots, (See also the phrases mentioned 
under 54 ) 

CX374 ChauctrCw/^/ Mars 220 He that wroght her . 
That put suche beaute in her face That made me coueten and 
purchace. ax^zs Cursor M 3563 CTrin) Whenne )>at he 
bicomek olde Vnweldeputt at him a pulle. X594 Siiaks. 

111,1 111 131 Let me put in yournundes, if youfoiget, AVhat 
you haue beene ere this, and what you are 25^ [see 
Life sb 4] 1707 Freino Peterborow’s CotuL Sp axg Your 

Excellencies .. conduct .. has put new lives into the 
Ministers, 18x2 Chalmers yml ja Mar, in Li/e (1851) 

1 277, 1 am greatly struck with the quantity of business 
whicfi he [Doddridge] put through nis hands. 2889 F. 
Barrett Under Strange Mask II xiv. 78 The thing had 
been put before her m such vivid reality, 

III To place or bring (a thing or person) in or 
into some telaiion, or into some condition^ state, 
inode, or form. 
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* When ike nctton of motion in sface is sub- 
ordinaied ic that of relation 
11, To place (a thing or person) %n or into 
the hands or power of, in or under the care of- 
a person ; f formerly also tw, to^ unto the person , 
f to commit or entrast to a person, to be dealt 
with, protected, etc. Often reft 
c 1^5 Conor Sf. 20795 (Fairf ) Putte al in him J>at is of 
mijt Utd 25353 al in goddis hande. 1399 

Lancl. Rtchf Rweles ProU 78, I put me in his powei 
^1400-50 Alexander 2861 Let ane dryue to Dary & bede 
him dryffesone, Or put him to myjiowere 1429 in loik R 
MiiS Comm App, v. 330 The said William putt him 
to grace. CZ440 A^Jiabet of Tales oori All l>e gudis att 
he had, he putt )>aun vnto pe hisshopp 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xix. v 778 Now 1 put me holy in to your grace. 
» 5 S 3 Rts^ublica lu iL 507 Will ye putte yourselfe nowe 
wholye into my handes? 1583 Goldikg Calvin on Deui, 
XV. 90 Let vs put ourselues to rus protection. 1588 Allen 
Adman 38 A pnnce that was put to him for an ostage 
166a GBRBiEaPn«r 26 Builders put their dedgn to Master* 
Workmen by the Great, or have it Wrought by the Day 
1843 R. J Graves Sysi. Clin. Med. xxix 366 A very fine 
healthy you^ man put himself under my care for chancre. 
x88a R, G. Wilberforce Ltfe Wilbe ^. IIL xv. 424 He 
wished *to put himself in my hands' ioc our journey to 
Kolmbury 

fb. To commit (a person) to another for the 
purpose of being educated or trained m a business ; 
to place with ; to apprentice to Ohs. 

163a Bsome Crt Beggar l i, To put you to some Tellers 
Qearke to teach you Ambo-dextenty in telling money, 

S i6-ao Lett fr MisVs fml, (1722) 1 . 184 Tom was put 
erk to an Attorney in the Temple. 177a Johnson s Apr 
ill Boswelli 1 would not pat a boy to him, whom 1 intended 
for a man of learning 

12. To place, set, or cause to be in some place 
or position, in a general or figurative sense, or 
when the name of a thing or place stands for its 
purpose, as to put a person to hed^ to school^ m 
wardf in prison^ to put a thing to sdOy on the 
marketi on the sie^e, etc, 

13B7 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VIII. 323 l?e Kyng of Enge 
loud was i.putte tn ward, m ]»e caatel of Kelynsworpe. 
14x6 SeUir. Proclasft in Pol Rel ^ L, P, 13 For my 
curtesie I was put to the Soudenys house & was made 
vssher of halle. 0x440 Prom/ Para, 417/2 Put^ a 
thynge to syllyn. a 1450 Kni de la. Tour (igo€) xx; Yong 
women, maydenes, shulde be putte vnto scole to lerne 
vertuous thinges of thescnpture. 1560 Daus tr. SUidands 
Comm, 453 To put the kmges sonne or his brother in to the 
posbession of Scotlande rs6i WinJet Cert Treudatts 1. 
Wks. (S.T.S.) !• 7 Putand in the place of godly ministeris . 
dum doggis. xfiao £. Blount Harm Sim xo6 That haue 
not been by any casualtie, or accident put behinde hand in 
the world 1835 R. N. Camden^s Hist Ehx 111 374 His 
goods weie put to port sale. xO/fe Frvrr Acc E, /ndta 
Sr P 122 Having others put over their beads. 1850 J, H. 
Newman Serm. Var Occas, xii (1881) 229 He was ever 

S utting himself in the background 1879 M. J. G utsi Lect 
list Eng. xxvta. 283 The landlords even strongly objected 
to their serfs putting their children to school. 1897 
TU^BUs 4 Bee. X72/2 If. some new patent is being put on 
the market, it is an opportunity that out traveller will 
not miss 

13. To place with or in, by way of additioa; to 
add. Const to (+ unio)^ zn, a. with material obj. 

1430 'Pm Coobety bks 32 Take halfe a dosyn Cbykonys 
..hen putte hereto a gode gobet of fieysshe Beef Ibid 40 
pen put pouder Pepir, & prow it per on x<jc\Ari 4 l^si 
Vintners 33 Put thereto a gallon of Milk. Ibtd 6x Then 
take 8 gallons of Soot and put toil 17&1 Eliz. Moxok Eng, 
Jlouseat, (ed 9} 82 Take twelve ^gs, beat them well, put 
to them a pint of cream. rexSu K Elliott More Verse ^ 
Prose I 21 Said Beath to Pol Sly, 'Put no rumin thy tea , 
1891 Gd IVords Aug 532/2 They put water to their wine, 
b with immaterial obj 

s^a Wycuf Rev, xxii x8 If ony man shal put to to thes 
[Vnlg ap/osuerit ad haec\ God shal putte vpon him 
su/er tUum\ the plages writun in this book 
X53S CovBRDALB Ecdus xviu 6 There maye nolhinge 
be taken from them, nothinge maye be put vnto them 
16x3 Lisle Mlfne onO ^ N Test Pief, 4 The ravention 
cf a thing . is very hard and rare . yet easie is it for a man 
to eeke and put somewhat thereto. 

14, To place, insert, or enter (a name or an item) 
in a list, account, or table. Now more usually (esp 
in ceitain connexions) put down (see 41 1 ), 
tS*3-*S in Ellis Ong, Lett, (K. 0 ,), Put me in his 
wylle, xSxxShaks Wint T iv. 111. 131 Let me be vnrold, 
and my name put 111 the booke of Vertue. x6xx Bible 
1 Chron, xxvii 24 Neither was the number put in ihe 
account of the Chronicles of King Bauid xwy Settle 
R^l, Dryden 27 Ihe poorest Servitour in the University 
would tell him that putting so much upon a mans name, 
had signified placing so much to his account. 1691 Wash- 
ington tr, Miltods Def, Pop M.*s Wks. X738 I, 535 Assure 
your selves, you are like to be put in the black List 1735 
J. Kvghes tT.Ponienelle'sUtai u 1. (ed. 3) 62 They could 
not all be put into a Paneeyrick, but into a SatjT they 
might, x8jB 3 ^ IP, Moords Pract, Navig, (ed 20) 138 
Those are generally put in a table, against the names of 
their respective places in an alphabetical order. 

** Where thete is no miton of physical mtun, 

16. To place (a thing or person) in a scale of 
estimation or a classIhcaLion , to allot a place to 
m thought, opinion, or statement; fabo, to 
regard or suppose (a thing) to be (so-and-so) (o^j,), 
r 0 put at to estimate or priceat (a certain value) f To 
put at no reverence to hold m no esteem, f To put before . 
to give the precedence to , so t put behind. 

X377 Langl P pi B XIV 207 pe riche is reuerenced by 
rebOUD of hib nchchesse, peie fie pore is put beh} nde, c 1380 


WvcLiP Serm Sel Wks I 39oMathett .taki)> two bigyn- 
neris, Davip and Abraham; Bavip was, putt bifoie for 
wozsbtpe and acordaunce, alpf Abraham was bjfoie e 1380 
— Wks (1880) 31 No man owip to putt by-hynde goddis 
biddynge and pe byddynge of a iynful man bifore c xaoo 
Desir, Iroy 4874, 1 put not vnpobsible yon place for to take 
CX400 Three Kings Cologne 134 pe bodyes and pe Reliqes 
of tij holy kyngis were put at [v r had in] no leuerence, 
x66o Barrow huchd v xiv. 103 If A be put equall to C, 
thenCB. eA. Bf C,Dg 1803 [see Income tax] 2846 
^rnl, R Agnc Soc VII. 11 288 The rental of this field 
is put too fish at 5of. 1857 Ruskin Pol Eeon, Art Add. 
No 8 § s Inere are three weighty matters of the law— 
justice, mercy, and truth; and of these the Teacher puts 
truth last... But men put, in all their efforts, truth first 
tabs ^Sesame l § 5 whether you think I am putting the 
motives of popular action too low 1890 Lippincpifs Mag 
Jan 79 A circulaUon which a competent authority puts at 
three millions. 

16. To convert or change into something else 

esp, to translate or render into another 
language or form of expression, 

CX400 Maukdev. (i839> Prol. s, I haue put this hoke out of 
latyn into frensch, and translated it ajeuout of frensch into 
englyssch. 1607 Topsell Few f. Beasts (1658) 487 If a man 
■would change any part of his Horses hair, as take away 
the black hairs and put them into white. 174a Fielding 
7 os Andrews III. ui, We.. put our small fortune [invested 
in effecls] into money 17^ Emerson Fluxions 129 Put 
these Equations mto Fluxions. X893 Liddon, etc,, Lfe 
Pusey I i. 32, ' I never knew Keble once said, ‘ how Pindar 
might be put into English until 1 heard Posey construe him 
In his examination V 

b. To express (something) in spoken or written 
words ; to turn into speech or writing, or into some 
particnlar form of speech or wilting 

a 1300 Sat People Kildare xi m E, E, P (1862) 154 Sleij 
he was pat ^s lore put in writte, £1369 Chaucer Deilie 
Blaunche 54 Fables That . . other poetes put in ryme. 1542 
SirN XJylUGON Treat, Ke 6 .v,mHarl Misc, 

(Malb.) I, Put in writing the ordre and estate of my voyage 
1668-9 Perys 2?z«^^i4Feb., I do purpose to pul in writing 
that which shall make the Treasui ers ashamed. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Led, Htsi, Eitg xjx 185 Heniy’s principal plans, 
were put mto writing Ibid xxii 218 Thoughts which they 
did not know how to put mto wordb. 

c. To express or state (m a particular way). 

X699 Bentley Phil xv 481 Was ever any Declamator’s 

Theme so extcavaniitly put? xvm Butler S&^i, For- 
given Injuries Wks. X874 II 1x6 This natural notion of 
equity the son of Sirach has put m the strongest way, X836 
Markyat Japhet Ixxiii, Ihia new feature of the case, so 
aptly put by the old lawyer. 1867 Cd Words 597/2 The 
Fiench have such a biilliant, graceful, and ingenious way 
of ‘putting things’, x88i Saintsbury Dryden 1. 12 One 
thing .1 have never seen fairly put as accounting loi the 
complete royalization of neatly the whole people. 1883 
HatpePs Mag, OcL 751/ 2 This was putting it strong. X889 

F. PiGOT .S/n yoimu 30X He heard a good story well put, 

17. To assign or attnbute one thing to another 
in some relation. 


a. To assign or set (a quality, meaning, value, 
price) on, upon, to (f in) a thing 
c X3^ Wyclif Wks (1880) 3 It IS a fendis pride a synful 
creature to putte defautte m ordynaunce of enst. z$iq 
F our Elem. an HazI, Dodsley 1 . 24 For physic puttetfi 
this reason thereto 1530 [see Fault sh, 7 a] x6o8 Willet 
HcxaflaExod. 338 Our Sauiourreproueth the Phansees for 
washing of their bands, because they put holinesse therein. 
idS7 Earl Monm. tr. P&ruta*s Pol, Disc 79 That high 
esteem which is deservedly put upon the Roman Affairs 
x668 Fepys Diary 25 Nov , 1 do see that he do continue to 
put a value on my advice ai^ Bp Beveridge Tkes. 
Theol (17x0) IL 155 Putting the best construction upon all 
men's words and actions. X7XZ Addison Sped No i p 2 
1 hat was the Interpretation which the Neignbourhood put 
upon It 1871 Freeman Norm Cong, I v, xvii. § 2, 31 
Ihis too we need not doubt, at least in the sense which the 
great Survey enables us to ^ut upon it 1885 Law Re/, 
29 Chanc. Div 463 A gloss is put upon tiiese documents 
which they will not bear. 1890 Temple Bar Mag, Aug, 
493 Watteau sometimes put ridiculously low puces upon 
his work, 

b To assign or ascribe (a thing) to something 
else as cause, reason, or basis ; to regard or rejire- 
sent as based upon or arising from ; to base, found, 
rest upon 


X7a9 Butler Semi Wks 1874 „ 

plain rule of life .has put the pnnaple of virtue upon the 
love of our neighbour. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 597 
It was said generally, and was not put upon any custom. 
1864 J, H Newman Apol jl (1904) 29/2 , 1 would have no 
dealings with my brother, and 1 put my conduct upon a 
syllogism. X884 Sir J Stephen m La%o Rep 12 Q B. Biv 
282, 1 wish to put my judgment on the plain and broad 
ground aheady stated. 

18. To apply to a use or purpose. 

C1400 Maundev (1839) Prol. 3 The comoun peple, J>at 
woWe putte here bodyes and hete catell, for to conquere 
cure heritage 1483 Caxton G, de la 'Tour H iij b, Xo put 
remedye theito 1568 Grafton Chon, II. 263 They put 
all their goodes ■vnto the Englishmens pleasures. xSm £. 
GCrimstohc] NAcosttCs Hut, Indies vi. xv, 463 The 
Indians tilled and put to profile the Inguas lanos, sfisB 
Earle Microcosm xiv. (Aid ^ 35 No man puts his Braine to 
more vse than hee. 1671 Milton Saenson 37 0 glorious 
strength Put to the labour of a Beast, a X700 Locks (J ) 
The great diffeience in the notions of mankind is from the 
dmeient use they put their faculties to 1847 Marryat 
Chldr, N Forest viii, To what uses are they to be put? 

19. To sel mentally or conceptually m ihe 
place ^(something else) ; to substitute (one thing) 
for another, in thought or expression. 


1483 Caih, Angl, 295/a To Putte a thinge foranoder, 
lectprocate, xsfo Bible (Genev.) Isa v 20 Whi^ put 
darknes for light, and light for datkenesse X63Z Gouge 
Gods Arrows 1 § 47 83 Figuratively, .a speciall pul for the 
general!, it signifietb the pestilence. 1659 Sir A A Cooper 
in Burieds Diary (1828) IV, 284 It is clearly a putting 
others in their place, and is setting up a thing that is quite 
contrary 17x5 tv, Pancirollud RemmiMem I 2 In Pliny, 
Purple IS often put for the Chief Magistrate x86s Ruskin 
Sesojne 1 % 25 Putting ourselves always m the author’s 
place X870 Reade {title) Put yourself in his place 
20 To establishL or introduce and bring to bear 
(a state, condition, lelabon, or alteiation) in, on, 
or to an existing thing, action, or slate of things 
Chiefly, now only, in special phrases 
t To put {nd) doubt (obs ) to raise or ' mate* (no) doubt 
t 'To put order to (obL) ♦ to take measures for (cf. to take 
order s v. Order sb 14) To put ait eudf stopi period 
to to bring to an end, to stop, to cause to cease , see the 
sbs So to^it a eheik, stopper, veto on ( = to check stop, or 
forbid), and similar phrases. 

xsSa Wyclif Gen iii X5 Enemyte I shal put hitwix thee 
and the woman c 1420 ? Lydg Assembly of Gods 761 They 
liym romforlyd & bad hym put no dowte, Hys vttyr enemy 
Vyce to ouerthrow, 1485 Caxton Char Gi m i xiv 227 
After that he had put and sette good estate, in spayne. 
X5a6 Tindalb Acts-xv 9 And he putt no difference betwene 
them and v& vg^Aurelto 4- Is^ (1608) Lj, He oidennede, 
soddamely that, one put ordre to the deathe of his doughtei. 
X59B Sc Acts Jas Vl (1597) c. 114 To put 01 dour to all 
maters and causes Ecclesiasticall, x6ox [see Period sb, 5] 
1647 [see End sb 22 c] i7xa Addison Sped No 403 ? xo 
This Intel! jgence put a Stop to my Travels 17^ Impostors 
Detected i iii I 14 [This] put a sudden damp to their zeal. 
1807-8 Syd Smith Plymley's Lett Wks. 1B59 II. 137/2 
Infamous and damnable laws., which have been put an end 
to by bun. 1855 Macaulay Hut Bug xil III 213 To 
solicit the Lords to put some check on the violence of the 
Commons. x8^ H. D, Traill Strafford viii zor These 
indecencies were speedily put a stop lo xBqx T Hardy 
xxxvi, ‘What were you thinking of doing?* he 
enquired ' Of putting an end to myself ' 
b. To place, lepose (trust, confidence, etc.) 
in (fto), 

X475 Bk Noblesse (B,o\h ) 25 Over giete favouie and tiust 
put to youre adveisaiies xszfi Pzlgr Peff, (W de W 1531) 
5 b, Puttynge theyr trust onely in spiruuall or heuenly 
thynges 1529 More Dyaloge 1 Wks 121/1 Those iiygro- 
mancers that put theyr confydence in the rouiulell and 
cercle on the grounde 1535 Coverdalu Ps cx 1 v[l] 3 Put 
not youre trust m piynces, 1847 Marryat Chddr, N 
Forestxm, Of course Ijiut implicit confidence in you. x886 

G. R, Gissing Nether^ World (1SS9) III. v, 94 He put no 
faith in Sidney's assertion 

21. To commit (the fale of something) to a iisk 
or hazard , to stake on, upon, 
x6xi SiiAKS Cymb. i iv 133 Would 1 had put my Estate, 
and my Neighbois on th* approbation of what I liaue spoke. 
x 6 , Bacon (J ), They durst not put it to a battle at sea, 
and set up their rest wholly upon the land enterprize. Z64X 
J. jAcitsoN True Evang T in lOo So faire as my interent 
m Religion Metli . I shall willingly put it wholly upon this 
issue. 1700 Drydcn Ovids Met, i 239 When our universal 
state Was put to hazard. x7xx in loth Rep Hist MSS, 
Comm App. v 129 Ihe resolution had been taken of putting 
all upon a battle. X78X Hist, Bur, in Ann Re^ 53/2 [It] 
obhged him, at no small hazard, to put all at the issue. x 88 k 
M anch. Even, News xj June a/i A Frenchraan who had 
patiiotically put his money on Reluisant. 
b. To invest or venture (one’s money) in, 

1604 Moufet Will in Healths Impr, Life 27, 1 

f ;ive tbirtie Shillings, to be put into a Ringe X737 [S 
Ierincton] G, de LucedsMem, (1738) 29 He put what was 
left, together with my little Stock, into that unfoi tunate 
Bottom, 1890 HarpePs Mag, J iily 184/2 The poor people 
had put their substance into purchases of land. 

0 . refi. To put oneself on 01 upon, to entrust or 
commit oneself to the niling or yerdict of, 
x66o-[see Country 7], 17x2 Arbutbnot Jokn Bull App. 
«i, So Jack resolved , but he had done more wisely to have 
put himself upon the tnal of his country. « 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time an 1682 (1823) II. 230 The king being now 
leaolved to live on his revenue, without putting Iiitn'^lf on a 
parliament, he was forced on a great reduction of expenses. 
x86o W. Longman Hist. Edw III, 1 . il 39 Thomas do 
Berkeley, accused ‘put himself on his country*, and was 
consequently tued by a jury of twelve men. 

*♦» Where a thin^ {ptmally non-material) is put 
m some relation to a person {or a^nt), 

22. To propose to or place before a person for 
consideration or answer; to propound (a question, 
supposition, etc), fin first qnot., to address /oa 
person (pbs), JF^t (the) casf see Casji: sbX 13, 
See also put forth (42 c),/«/ forward (43 c). 

Used with indirect (dative) and direct obj. m to put one a 
guestwi, 

c X300 m Wnghti)jym P xvi 53 To love y putte pleyntes 
mo, c 1440 Jacob's Well xxvi. X74 But I putte cas ; hou 

ait contryte & sory m hertc for |h synne [etc,], 01x548 
Hall Chon , Edw, V o Put the case that we netiher loued 
her nor her kynne, yet theie were no cause why [etc J, x68x 

H. More Exp Dan, 85 The Queen put hard and weighty 
questions to him. xSay Roberts Voy, Centr, Amer. 
whatever others asiert who may have put the question. 
1888 G. Gissing Ltfds Mom, II tx, 73 He did not put to 
himself the plain altemativc, 1888 Farjbon Aliserffare- 
hj>^*erxvu, You arc putting a riddle to me. 1892 Harper's 
Mag, Dec. 24/1 He put me too hard a question, 
b, spec. To submit (a pomt for demsipn) formally 
to the vote of an assembly. 

1683 Col, Re^ Pemtsylv, 1 . 57 The question was putt 
whether the Ballott should be used m all X689 *1 , K. 
Vtm EuppoM The Counsel .put it to the Vote 
who shall be thmr Gooerai Qwe Pjtsvmus a c]. 
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X792-3 Gibbon (1896) 15 On tbe qtiesuon being 

put, It was carried without a division, 1830 Examiner 
778/t The resolution was put and earned, x888 ‘ R, Boldri:* 
WOOD ' Rohlery uttdei At ms xlv, Let us put it to the vote 

c. To put it : to piesent or submit a question, 
statement, etc. to a person for consideration or 
by way of appeal. 

17417 Richardson Ciarisset I. vi, 33 My aunt Hervey has 
put It to my moLhei, whether it were uot best [etc.], 1823 
Nm Monthly Mag, XVI. 35 B— put it to me if I should 
like to see ^enser as well as Chaucer, 1889 Repent P 
WeMioorth 1 ix, 183 , I appeal to you , I put it to you to 
be frank with yourself Mod, (Counsel cross-examining) 
* 1 put It to you that you were not there at the tirni'.' 

fd. Cards (mtr) In the game of Tut (j^3) • 
app. To put it to the other player whether he will 
play out the hand ; to challenge one’s antagonist. 
(Also spelt putt,) Obs 

x68o Cotton Compl GojnesUr (ed, 2) xv. 93 The eldest 
[hand] if he hath a good Game, and thinks it better than his 
Adversaries, puts to him, if the other wiU not or dare not 
see him, he then wins one, but if he will see him they play 
It out. Ihd, 96 Who would not put at such Cards ? 

23. To impose (something) on, upon 
f unto) a pel son, etc, 
a, ns a burden, charge, or obligation. 


1382 WYCLIF I lungs XU, ^ Thi fader putte [1388 
puttirlej to vs moost hard 50k. Ufd, 2 Einis xviu, 14 Al 
Liuit LtiDU puttisL on to me, ( schalehcren 1426 in Suitees 
Misc (18911) xo pe Lliai ge , ,]>,iL is put vnto me. 15^ Kcnnc 
Dll. Jf 7 yt//ig TO. Dunbar 254 Put I nocht sylenco to the, 
stliiplurd knaif? 1530 Reg, Pnvy Cmtncil Scot, 1 , 87 To 
putt intubUioun to the rapilanis 1568 [see Imposi sh,^ i] 
1583 Gor DING Calvin on Dent vii, 39 When God hath 
giiien vs the vpper hand of nil AssauUcs that could be put 
viito vs. 1724 Dn Fob Afem Cavalier (1840) 7 We were very 
sensible of llie obligation lie had put upon us. X733 Ld 
L vrrFiTON JMt, Persian xxxi,The constraint that was put 
upon him. 1740 J. Cdarkf Educ, Youth (ed. 3) 84 , 1 have 
• declared myself against putting any more Grammar upon 
Boys xSqx Sat, RcOt lo Oct. 427/1 Heavy dues weie put 
on cattle 

b. ns an indignity, insult, censure, etc. 
c X380 Wvcf IF iSVZ lYhs, 111 , 347 We mai not pyncho at 
his lawe )»it God htmsilf ordeynede first, but ^if we putten 
blasphemye on God )>at he ordeynede follly. *536 Primer 
Eng, ($• Lat. 85 b, Smytyngo the and many other greuous 
piyrnes putlynge to the 1633 Bp, Halt. Maid Texts Mai, 
I 8 Will they not think tliat you put ascorne upon them? 
x687 Burnbt Repl, Varillas 2X A severe censure 1 had put 
on his works, X707 Norris Treat, Ilumiliiy v 204 Putting 
indignities upon one another. 1796 Burney Mmu Meta- 
staPio III, 332 The contempt wmcli lyric poets put upon 
instrumental music X870 J. E. T. Rogers Ihst, Gleanings 
Scr II. X2I One humiliation after another would be put on 
the unhappy king. 

0 as something unwelcome or unpleasant ; some- 
times, to saddle a person with. Now rare or Obs, 
Used occos. with favourable aj^Iication (quot 17x6), 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Rom. vii, 8 Sinne had not 
had such force to put itself upon us. x668 Pepvs Diary 
23 Dec, Sir D. Gauaen is mightily troubled at Pen’s being 
put upon him. by the Duke of York 1718 Popo Iliad xvi 
466 notet We have Virtue put upon us by Suipnze, and are 
pleas’d to find a thing where we shoula never have look'd 
to meet with it, 1727 Swift Art Polit Lying Wks jyu 
VI, 179 There wants nothing to be put upon the publick, 
but a Imse Author, or a false Cause, 1752 CiiBbi erf Lett 
(1792) IV. X She put herself i^on him for a saint. 1825 
New Monthly Mag, XVI. 4x8 Putting upon you gifts of no 
real value. 

d. something false or delusive, as a deception 
or trick. 

x6ox Shake. Alls Well iv. v. 63 If I put any trickes vpon 
cm. x6x6 B Tonson Devil an Ass iii. iii. You ha’ there 
now Some Bifsto stone, or Cornish counterfeit You’ld put 
vpon vs 1650, 1823 [see Cheat sb^ 4 bj x688 Burnet 
Lett, Si, Italy 1x5 They see such gross Deceptions put upon 
the World. X853 HAwruoRNS Tanglewood T. (Chandos ed.) 
252 C, suspected., that he was putting a joke upon him. 

e. To put the ass or fool upon ; to impose the 
name or character of ass or fool upon , to call or 
account an ass or fool ? Obs, (See also Tool ^ 3 ) 

x6x7 Moryson Itvi 111. 50 If any German will put the 
Asse vpon another cunningly he will say, that the other 
was neuer in Silesia. x6s4 Gataker Disc Apol, 4,0 Who 
merrily in familiar discourse was pleased to put the fool 
upon me for it, 1760-72 H, Brooke P'ool of Qital. (x8oo) 
111 . X44 The public, have put the fool on me from my birth. 

t absoU To put upon ; f (a) to play a tnek 
upon, befool, impose upon (obs ,) ; (^) to impose 
unfair or excessive tasks upon ; to exact over-much 
from, to oppress, vicUmize. Chiefly in indirect 
passive. 

1693 Congreve Old Each, in. viii, Sir Joseph has found 
out your trick, and does not care to be put upon. 174a 
FiRLoiNO 70 S, Andrews in vii, [He] advised him not to 
carry the fest too far, for he would not endure being put 
upon X857 Kingslbv Two Y, Ago I. il 54 * I should not 
have fancied Miss Harvey the sort of person to set up her- 
self in defiance of me', ‘ITie more reason, Sir, if you’ll 
forgive me, for your not putting upon her', 1862 Temple 
Bar Mag VI. 158 Sharp little women, who evidently could 
not be 'put upon*, z^fo Mxs, H. wood Ho, ffalhwell 
II, iii. 58 You remember, .how she used to put upon me. 

24. To lay the blame of (something) on or upon ; 
to lay (crime or fault) to a person’s charge, tax with; 
to charge against, impute to, 

^1380 WYCWF Sel, JVhs* in X 74 Pou puttes here on Crist 
consense of maynicnynge of Jiefte. 1382 — Acts xxv. 

7 Jewis stooden abouto luni. .putunge asens [him] manye 


and greuouse causis. 1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 
IS pat Cris,tene men schuide nou^t be dampned wi|> oute 
trespass i-put nseiist hem, and i-previd. a 1400 Rel/g Pieces 
fi 1 homim MS 40 pe Jewes put appoiie hym pat he had 
saide blasefeme c 1450 tr De Iviitaiione in. xxi. 89 He dide 
me gret harme, & puttid pinges up on me pat I neuere 
pou^te 1436 Sir G Haye Leem Anns (ST S ) 74 Thar- 
fore suld men be wele avisit, or thai put crime till a man. 
1302 Ord, Ciysien Men (W. de W. 1506) i lu 30 The 
whiche delyuerest Susanne from the infamye y* of wronge 
unto her was put. 1330 Paisgr 671/2 You put upon me 
that I have hurte hym 1605 Shake Alacb 1 vii 70 What 
cannot you and I performe vpon Th' vnguarded Duncan ? 
What not put vpon His spungie Ofiiceis ? 170a Stfelb 

Grief A’-la-Modev, t, I’ll try you for his Murder, which I 
find you’d put on me, thou hellish Rngine ! 1904 Wcvman 
Ahh, Ylaye iv, Because it [the mishap] was within a league 
of his castle, you put it on nun? 

nnnn fY/^gfg ^ person {pr ihinf) put to some 
condition, suffering, or action, 

25. To place tn, hxmginto, or reduce (a person 
or thing) to some state or condition ; as, 

To Pvt at ease, at rest; to put tn doubt, fear, •\hope, 
mind, remembrance, trust , to put %n (or tnto,occBLS ftp) 
action, adventure, communication, competition, exeaition, 
force, motion, order, f peace, play,possismn, one's paiver, 
pi actice, pi int, 7 eadtuess, f ? espite, shape, + suspense, tune, 
itse,fwo 9 h,^tc , to put on ones guard, on one's honour, on 
one's oath, on lecora, fto life, to rights, to silence, to sleep, 
tn the wrong, etc . see also the sbs. 

13 Cursor M 2425 (Gctt.) Qui put pu vs m were, pat said 
bi wijf pi sister weie? rx374 Chaucer Anel ^ Are, 275 
To putte yowe in sclaundie nowe and blame £1386 — 
Frankl, T 767 A lewed man m this That he wol putte lus 
wyf in Iiipartie 14 Cosp Nicodeimts (A ) S4 He puttyd 
to lyfe }?at ded lay 1433 Rolls of Parll, IV 424/1 Desiryng 
to be putte in ceitnmete of certain Articles. 1326 Tindale 
2 Tun, 11 X4 Of these thynges put them in lemembraunce. 
1339 Buili; (Gient) Ps, ix, 20 I-^ut them m feare. 1539 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 30 This rule will I put in 
practise XS83 T, Washington tr, Nxcholafs Voy 11 v 
34 b, We had putte our galUes in order, with theyr flagges, 
banners [etc.]. 1676 Hobbes // i/u/i 389 But Jove m mind of 
this, x688 Hoi ME Armoury The Lords, are not 
like a J ury, put upon their Oaths, but do it upon their Honor, 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time an. 1685 (1823) II 463 She was nut 
upon the secret, end spoke of it to no peison alive but to her 
confessor. 17x9 Ds Fob Crusoe (1840) 1 . i. 6 This put my 
mother into a great passion. 1847 M arryat Chtldr, N. Forest 
XVI, You havcputmeunderan obligation which I never can 
repay x866 W. Collins Armadale in xiv, It was decided 
that the servants should be put on board wages. 1892 Sir N. 
Lindlbv hi Law Rep, 2 Q. B, D. 540 The person deputed 
. . to receive the promsal and to put it into shape. 

b. With coropiement ; To cause to he or become 
something; to make, render so-and-so ; f(ai)with 
sb.; {b) with aclj. (usually to put right or turong). 
In Wyclif a froq literalism of translation fr. Lat. ponere 
x377LANGL.i’ Pi B XI 6x Touerte pursued me and put me 
lowe. ^1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks, III. 363 Pat men.. putte pe 
pope here heierste luge. 1382 — Lmn 111 xx He putte me 
oesolat [Vulg . me desolaiam\ x63x Life Muscnlus 
in Fuller Abel Rediv, {zSdj) 1 . 303 Musculus was put void 
of his church, 1790 A. Wilson Path, To tlilnk how aft I’m 
putten wud x8^ J. H Newman Lett, (x8gi) II, 138 He 
and Keble both being away puts everything wrong. 2883 
Law Times 30 May 74/2 All that the tenants complained 
of could undoubtedly have been put right, m a very few 
hours. x8pa H R. Mil L Realm Nat it 20 The least mis- 
take., would put the calculation all wrong. Mod, Haven’t 
you pat the clock fast? 

26. To subject (a person, etc.) to the suffering 
or endurance of something ; as, 

To put to fpatn, fptne, pumshment, torture; to put 
to death, destruction, execution, ^mischtef; to put to 
ff nance, ffine, ransom, to put to charge, expense, loss, 
stiaiis, trouble, to put to f judgement, ithey proof, test, 
touch, trial; to put to the hatier, the horn, the rack, the 
sword, to put to cotfitston, reiuAe, shame; to put to the 
worse or worst, etc. j to put upon one's trial, etc : see also 
the sbs 

a X300 Cursor M, 10072 (Cott ) Pa[t] he ne him put til het 
pin. X399 Langl, Rich, Redeles 11. 87 Whane be poie 
pleynea that put were to wrongis. c 1400 Destr Troy 8852 
All the pepull to pyne put, ana dethe at cure lust 7 c 1470 
Henry Wallace x 722 Ye se the Scottis puttis feill to con- 
fusioun 1523 Ld Berners Froiss, 1 . xv xs The Icyng 
was deposed andeertayne of his counsellours. put to dis- 
truction. XS33 Coverdalb Matt, xxiv, 9 Then shal they 
put you to trouble X542-3 Act 34 h 35 YIII,c 26 
§ 32 No.,persone for Muither or Felony, sliallbe put to 
his fyne. x6xx Bible Heb. vi. 6 They cruciRe .the Sonne of 
God afresli, and put him to an open shame. 1678 Bufler 
Nud HI. 1. 1148 Soon as they had him at their mercy, They 
put him to the cudgel fiercely. X749 Fielding Tom Jones 
vrii VIII, She had put herself to the expense of a long 
bo^. xfls* Southey Hist, Penms, War III. xliii. 606 Foy 
put the defenders to the bayonet without distinction. xSgx 
Sat, Rev, 24 Jan 99/1 Most of the insect and worm feedeis 
are put to sore straits, .. 1 

b. spec To subject (a piece of ground) to the 
plough, orto tUeraising of a particular crop. Const. 
to, into, wider the crop, etc Cf, 1 8. 

1845 Jnd, r 

into potatoes 

potatoes, 284. . --- - - 

or put under the plough. x86x Ibid, XXII. ii, 294 The 
oat-stubbles being put to winter vetches, Ind,, The land 
can be put to wheat. 

27. To set (a person or animal) to do something, 
or upon some course of action, •j* Formerly some- 
times with the notiou of inciting, urging, 01 per- 
suading. (a) with infin. or to 

2377 Lanou P, PL B. xiv. 289 Selden is any pore yput to 
punyssben any p'eple. 1393 Ibid, C. viii 
craftes . ,he putte me to lerne. 2530 Act 22 Hen, VIII, c 4 


To the great hurte of the Kynges true Subjectes puttjnge 
their Childe to be prentyse a 1533 Ld Berners ^ 
132 She to be put to your doughter to teche hyr to speake 
. the language of frenche 1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 21 
-How can they aduise, and put tbeir Minutter to sue 
Husbandmen for Tithes ? 1737 Bracken Famery Impr, 
(^57) II so If we did put worses to perform Things which 


757)11 so If we did put Worses to perform Thiuf, 
fature never designed them for 18447^1/ R Agnc Soc 


V, I 54 Horses are put to woik at tliree years 
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_ put to woik at three yea; 

Philips & Wills Sybil Ross's Marr, xv, 1 suppose they'll 
put me to held the swine 
(^) with on, upon, 

ifoj Shake Lear n. t xox ’Tis they baue pat him on the 
old mans death. 164$ T Coleman bef Ho, Comm, 
30 July 14 His folly might put him on the same way of resist- 
ance. 166a H. More Philos Wni Pref Gen § 6 He can 
neither hit upon a right sense of things himself or rightly 
pursue when he is put upon it by another 1674 Colt 


'‘ords Ded P, Coiirthope, You were the first that Contii- 
'erson that put me upon it. zyfb 


buted to It, and indeed ^e*P( ^ 

A neon's Voy ni. ix. 396 The strong add iction to lu cr e often 


puts them on defrauding the authority that proteefs them. 
x88^ Law Times Rep, Llll. 467/2 He had notice of facts 
which ought to have put him on inquiry. X890 Chamh, 
Jrul 13 Sept. 580/2 The disappointment might, put them 
upon some wild scheme 

b. refl. To set oneself { 0 ; to set about an action 
or course of action, etc. ; to betake or apply one- 
self to, arch, or dial, 

1362 Langl P, PI, A. Prol 20 Summe putten hem to be 
plou3 and pleiden hem ful seldene cx^ Destr, Trey 
Prol. 33 Sum poyetis full privt bat put horn ]>eito, a x4po- 
eo Alexander 1483 Ilka bodi pat m bo bur^e lenms, Putt 
pam to prayris & peuaunce endaris 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. viii 174 Alle the Romayns with all tbeir boost 
put them to fiyght. c x5xx xsi Eng BK Amer, (Arb ) Introd 
33/2 Whan the Viucoine hath put hym to rest at a tree. < 
1853 Hawthorne I anglewaod T (Chandos ed.) 256 Look- 
ing ns queerly as cows generally do, while putting them- 
selves to their speed 1665 Busiinbul Vicar Sacr, 11 i 
(1B66) 96 Christ put Himself to His works of healing for this 
purpose. 

0. To set to learn, study, or practise. Const 
to, fon, \npon (something). 

x3^ R, WiwncLDON Semi Luke xvi 2 (1584) Aviii, Why, 

I pi ay you, doe men put their sonnes to the Cmill X-aw 
c Z430 Preemasonry 30 Thys oiiest ciaft he putte hem to 
16x0 Willbt IlexaPla Dan 23 They which are put to learn- 
ing must not be non pro/icientes, ^ 1633 Bp Hai l Hard 
Texts Hos. X IX, 1 will put Ephrmm to the saddle, Judah 
to the plow, a 1687 Petty Pfl Antfi, (1690) 113 Since the 
generality of Gentlemen, and some Noblemen, do put then 
younger sons to Merchandize 1:740 J CiAUX^Educ Youth 
rod 3) 58 This Custom of putting Bots upon the Greek 
Tongue, before they understand any ’Thing of the Latin 
Ibid, fi^They are, .put upon Veisifying, 

d. To direct or urge (a horse) towards some- 
thing, esp. an obstacle to be cleared; also, to 
cause (a horse) to perform a particular pace, a 
leap, etc. : const, to, at, etc. To pul through : to 
cause (a horse) to perform (a particular move- 
ment) ; tranff, to cause (a person) to go through 
an exercise, course of study, etc. 

^ ‘ 4 A Rancke rider hath 

, m the ditch. 2766 [see 
X 11. XXXIX, Which puts my 
Pegasus to these grave paces 2833 ReguLInstr, Cavalry 
1, 38 The Major., will put the regiment through the 'Manual' 
and ‘ Platoon Exercise Ibid, 84 He [a horse] may be put 
to the leap. 1847 Marryat C hilar, N, Forest viii, Fdwai d 

f ut the pony to a trot. i86x Dickens Gi, Expect ix, Mr. 
'umblechook then put me through my pence-table. 2862 
Temple Bar Mag 11 406 He was not pat through a coarse 
of searching educational inqumes. x686 Ruskin Praeienia 
1 . viii 258 My father had himself pat me through the two 
first books of Livy, 1892 * Annie T homas ’ That Apfdir 
II. iL S3 She.. puts the cob up the hill. 

e. To set (cattle) to feed upon ; to restrict (a 
person) to a diet or regimen of Const, to, on, upon, 
2620 Markham Faiew HusB, xxii (1668) 125 In the 
month of Decejiber, put your sheep and swine to the pease 
Reeks, and fat them for the .. market, 1840 Jml R* 
Agric, Soc, 1 III 315, I changed the food, and put the 
sheep on bran and oats. xBi^IbrdVl 11 364 All my ewes 
were put to turnips 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng v 1 , 585 
To put the garrison on rations of horse flesh. x888 Times 
ai June 10/3 He was put upon bread and water 2904 BrrL 
Med. Jml 17 Sept 649 , 1 put her on fed medulla tabloids. 

28. To force or drive (a person, etc.) to the per- 
formance of some action, e g. of making a choice, 
playing a certain card ; as, 

To put tofitghi, to the run, to one's jumps, plunges ^ shifs, 
trumps, etc * see also the sbv. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt IV. 272/2 Such possession, ought 
not to ht .aliermed, ne putte my seid Lord.. to his acuon. 
2483 Caxton G, de la Tour D vij b, God dyde putt her to 
reason askynge to her why she had tre^aced his com- 
maundement. 2559 Aylmer Harborowe L 11 b, Englande 
was put to a sore plunge through hir wylfulues* 1563 
Hanulies 11 Prayer lu, Salomon beyng put to his choyse, 
2651 H L'Estrance Smeclymnuus mastix 27 When Smec- 
tyninuus are put to instance they can onely tell us, that 
[etc ], 2667 Milton P, L, rv 386 Thank him who puts me 
loath to this revenge. 2722 Wollaston Relig, NeU, ix 207 
If at the end of their course they weie put to their option, 
whether [etc.] 

f b. Const, inf. To oblige, compel, force, require, 
call upon fo do something. Obs. or arch, 

1603 Shaks. Meas for M,i \ ^ Since I am put to know, 
that rote.], 26x2 — Cymb, n. lu no You put me to forget 
a Ladies manners By being so verbalL 163$ Sir H. Blount 
Voy, Levant (1637) 10a, I have divers times beene put to 
defend my>.elfe with my knife. 2652 Life Father SarPe 
(1676) 22 Ihe Father was never put to provide for himself 
while he was under the care pf this good old man. 1654 



PUT. 


1648 


PUT, 


Bramhall yust Vjnd v C1661) 97 Men are not put to prove * 
negatives X74Z Richardson Pamela II 305 He . {S 
re«on*d a great Master of his Sword God grant he may 
never be put to use it ' x83t ScoTt Ct Robt vii. Put me 
not to dishonour myself by striking thee with this vii'eapon 
e. To put (a person) to tt, {a) To force, urge, 
challenge, or call upon (him) to do what is indi- 
cated by the context Chiefly in passive 
1581 PEITIF Guc^zo's Ctv. Com* t (1586) Ayj, A pleasant 
Gentleman (who could haue spoken sufficientlie, if he had 1 
bene put to it), 1607 J Nohdeh S^trv, Dial 11. 38 When ' 
they are put to it, they come far short of some pnncipall 
pointes requiied, c 1620 Z Bo (1855) 146 i 
I'le put liim to *t, before the play be plaide 1707 Morris I 
Ti eai. Humility vi 245 Pride is no more put to’t to obey, ' 
than humility is to govern. 1868 hliss Bradoon Dead Sea \ 
Fi xviii, There is nothing a man of the world can’t do 
when he's put to it. 

ip) spec. To force (one) to do one’s utmost ; to 
reduce to straits , to dnve to extremities ; to 
hamper or embarrass. Now always in the passive 
and usually with an adv. of degree, as hmdi sore[lyy 
sadly t greatly put to tt 

1603 S^HAKS Meas forM in li loi Lord Angelo Dukes 
it well m his absence he puts transgression too t i:fi4zT 
Smote Sarali 5* Hagar (1640) itq, I know this is diflficult, ' 
and puU a man to it 1C50 w. Brough Sacr Prtnc, (1659) 
286 Thou didst pose heaven it self and put God to it 16H 
Bonvan Pilgr, VI 66 margin The Hill puts the Pilgnms to it. 

Swift Ballads Wks 1735 HI n 63 [He] was sorely 
put to't in the midst of a verse, Because he could find 
no word to come pat in. 17x9 Db Foe Crusoe t 138 , 1 was 
sadly put to it for a Scythe or a Sickle to cutit down. 1825 
JVeio Monthly Mag XVI 575 You see how we are put to 
It. 1865 Dickfns Mut Fr. iv xm, We were hard put to it 
. to get It done m so bhorta tune. 

Fa pu a thing , in pregnant senses of L. 

poti^re, 

f 29 To posit, suppose, assume With obj cl. 

( put case in 22) or simple obj. Ohs. 

CX386 Chaucer Mehl, r six But lat vs now putte that 
ye haue leue to venge yow. i6ao T Granger Div Logike 
95 And one being put, the other is put. 1626 W. Fenner 
Hiddete Manna 1x652) 74 Put that Chiist did not dye for 
them. 1654 Z Coke Logtck 7 An End m Axis not conjec- 
tural .must be put when the means are put, 

1 80 . a To lay down (one’s hit) for ^ or on behalf 
of Obs, 

(A Latinism , animam suam ponere pro ) 
ffi38oWYCLiF Sel Wks III. 363 Crist puttidehis lyffor 
his sheep [Cf Vulg yu xsAmmammeampono pro 
ambus nmsi\ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III 183 Whanne 
Kynges comeb to streng^e Jjey puttej> [v,r pottehJ Nu© hf 
for wommen [Higden, antmas po muheribus expOKunl\ 
CX440 Gesta Rom xcui 423 (Add MS ) If the housbond 
be myghty and good, he oweth to deffende heie, and putt 
his life for here nfe c 2449 Pfcock Repr in viii 323 Redi 
forto putte her hjiis for witnessing of tiouthe. 

to. To 'lay down', to state, assert, affirm, 
declate as a fact Obs. 

e 1400 Destr Troy 1016 As poyetis han put, plainly ho 
two Were get3>n by a gode on a grete lady 1483 Caxton 
Gold Leg 29^b/x Saynt Bernard putteth iiii maiiers of love, 
1529 More Dyaloge ii. Wks. X83/2 holders of oppinion 
do put. y‘ no man maye for all y* take vpon him to preache 
or medle as priest, til he be aiosen by the congregacion. 
Z530T1NDALE More Vi 11 Wks. (1573) 324/2 The tt ue 

faith putteth the reiurrection, which we be wained to looke 
for euery houre 1607 Shaks Timon v 1. 196 As common 
biiiite doth put it 

'I'C. i’o lay down as a rule or law; to 01 dam. 
(With obj. cl ) Obs» 

c X465 Rng Chrou (Camden) 105 And forthermore 
oideyneth, puttethe and stabylysshethe that all statutys 
ordenaunces [etc,]. 1678 Min. Bar Cri Stitchill (1905) 83 
Therefor the Judge putts inacts and decernes for futur 
tr ouble in tyme cumraeng that every persons grasse [etc ] 

IV. In combination or construction of the 111- 
transiUve use \vith prepositions 
3 L Put at — ,inlr* To stuke at, proceed against, 
take measures against; to attack; to prosecute. 
[Jig. from Id] Sc With indirect passive 
*547 Prtoy Council Scot I, 69 The autorlte to putt 
at tbame baith in thair personis, landis, and gudis, quhill 
tha cum to obedience. <2x572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
(WodrowSoc ) I 284 Gif the authontie wald putt at me and 
ray house, according to civile and cannon lawes. a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron Scot. (S T. S) I. 322 The 
Douglassis pat sair at the Lord Lyndsay, 1583 Reg Pnvy 
Council Scot, III, 599 Thay ar persewit ana put at for the 
said puhlict act, x6x6 Sir Q Mountagu in BuccleucA 
MSS. (Hist, MSS Comm.) I, 248 Sir Robert Rich puts 
hard at them for the extent of his land, 1866 Gregor 
Banpfsh GUtss^ Pit-ai. to dun , as ‘ the banker's beginnin' 
t'pit at him for the bill \ [1907 A. Lang Hist Scot. IV, iii 
73 Argyle advised Clarstares that Simon should not be put 
atfui this.] 

I* 32 Put for — , tntr. a To make an attempt 
or effoit to obtain; to tiy for; to stiive to do 01 
attain, Obs. Cf push for^ Push v. 8. 

2596 Nashs Saffron Walden 139 Let them, looke after 
It, or the man in the Moone put for it, 1506 Drayton Leg. 

1. 587 Henry againe doth hotly put for all. 16x3 Daniel 
Hist Eng I. (1621) 5 Many were proclaimed Csesars and 
put for the whole empire^ 1646 Fuller Good Th. etc,, 
Wounded Consc. (1841) 279 Now Satan being no less cun- 
ning will put haid for our souls 1676 C, Hatton in H. 
Corr, (1878) 222 Some of my L‘< Treasurer’b creatures 
put for St.John Ernley['s] place, as commissioner of y« Navy. 
1739 Eucour. Sea-f, People 36 The Superbe putting for it 
to lay the Admiral aboard, fell on his Weather Quarter. 

t b, Put fair for * to * bid fair * for; to be in a- 
fair way of attaining Obs. 


1595 Mavnarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl Soc) 7 Had wee 
]an<^ under the forte at our fiist cominge to anchor, wee 
had put fayre to bee possesses of the towne, a 1677 Hale 
Pj im Orig Man. 135 Those Nations who^e Historians 
put fair for the gieatest Antiquity, are the Romans [etc ]. 

fc. To make for, argue for, Obs. 

1624 Bp Mountagu Gagg 52 It would put for Hebrew or 
Synacke, their mother tongue. 

Put out of* see 48, Put upon; see 23 f 
V. Combined with adverbs, foiming the equi- 
valents of compound verbs in other languages 
t 33 . Put aback. ^ put back, Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs (1880)332 It seme)) )^at anteemt bi Jiis 
putti)> cnstis ordynaunce aback. 1450 Rolls of Parlt V. 
282^ True maters were hyndred and put abakke 2484 
Caxton Fables of /Esop iv vui, Ihe men of trouthe ben set 
alowe and put aback x^o Falscr. 671/2 To put a backe 
from promocyon a 1557 Drum Occur. (1833) 34 The saidis 
personis.. was put abak be the lordis Ruthven, [etc.]. 

34 . Put about, 
a See simple senses and About. 

1382 Wyclif Markxv 36 Fillmge a sponge with vynegre, 
and puttinge aboute [Vulg ctratmpoueris'} to a reede 2766 
Amory Buncle (1825) III 78 The bottle after dinner 1 put 
about pretty quick 1768 Lady M Coke yrnl 28 Aug., 
That Strange Girl that you lemember was used to put her- 
self about upon the Stag^ almost all her Cloaths on. 

b. Jildut. irons. To lay or place (a sailing 
vessel) on the opposite tack. Also trauf. to cause 
(a horse, a body of men, etc.) to turn round so as 
to face in another direction. 

1771 Smollett Humph Cl 8 Aug i, Every time the vessel 
was put about, we shipped a sea 2832 Prop Regul Instr 
Casialry in 83 The. .wing is to be put about by Threes 
1842 Marryat Percmal K. xix, The Stella was then put 
about, and the other broadside given 1865 Kingslev II eresv 
XXI, Put your hoises* heads about and ride for Spalding 
o. Naut. absol. or tnti‘ To tnm on to the other 
tack ; to go about Also iransf 
1748 Anson's Voy ill. v, 342 The proas run from one of 
thehe Islands to the other and back again without ever 
putting about 1823 Scoresby Jml Whale Fish 33B The 
mam interests of my voyage obliged me to put about, and 
return to the northward 2842 J Wilson CA;' North (2857) 
1 , 25Z Down with the helm, and let us put about 

d. trails To circulate, publish (a statement). 

17B1 Mme D’Arblay Dtaiy May (1842) II 34 Is it what she 

[Mrs. Thralejput about in the moi rang? 2852 J H Niwman 
Cath in Eng 313 This has been put about as a discovery. 
xB8x Mrs Lynn Linton My Love II v 102 Who has 
put this lie about? 

e. To trouble ; to put to inconvenience, em- 

barrass, to distress (Orig. and still chiefly Sc, 
and north dial.) 'XlS.put (A), (c), (d), 

1825 Jamieson, To Put about, to subject to incon- 
venience or difficulty , as, ' I was sair put about to get 
that siller*. 2843 E Paget Warden of BerkingholtxM 
You see I don’t let a thoughtless woid put me about, and 
you raubt’na neither, 1857 Livings tone Ymy Introdfi, I 
would not have been much put about, though my ofler had 
been rejected. 1866 Reade G. Gaunt (ed 2) II 297 Oh, 
don't put youiself about for me. 1890 Doyle Cnpt ' Polc^ 
star ’, Little Sg. Box 132 What’s put you about, Hammond ? 
You look as white as a sheet. 
t 35 . Put abroad, trans. To spread abroad; 
iinfuil, display. Obs. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss i, 68 When in him shall be the 
prime Of youth's spring put abroad 1628 Digdy Vop. 
Medii (Camden) 3 To giue notice, by putting abioad his 
flag. 1669 Stormy Manner's Mag 1 11. 19 She puts 
aboard [1683 abroad] her Waste-clothes , she will fight us 
Put again see 5. Put apart = put aside^ 36 a. 
86. Put aside, 
a See simple senses and Aside 
139B Trevisa i? vi. 11 (Br Mus Add 27944 

f 67 b/2) He hatte sepultus ibuned for he is iput aside 
iburyed vndir ]>erj)e 1535 Coverdalc Susanna 52 Put 
these two asyde one fiom another 

b. To lay aside oiu of use, etc. ; « put away, 
38 e ; also to bury « 38 f (d). 

1872 Black Adv Phaeton 11, She told him he must put 
aside his uniform while in England 1891 Law Rep 
Weekly Notes 80/1 The salesman, seeing that the meat was 
bad, did not expose it for sale, but put it aside 2892 ' 
I'fnnyson Chat ity xm. They put him aside for ever, and 
after a week a widow came to my door. 

37 . Put asunder, trans To separate. 

1526 Tinoalb Matt, xu. 6 Let not man therfore put 
asunder, that which god hath cuppled togedder. 2530 [slc 
52 b] x6xi CoTGR , liCpareTi to separate, sever, part, put 
asunder. 

38 . Put away. 

a See simple senses and Away. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 5700 (Cott ) He put }>e hirdes all a-wai 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P R, xvi Ixu (Br Mus Add, 
87944 f 202/2) The magnas draweji to iren in o cornere and 
puttej? It away m ano^er corner 2530 Palsgr. 672/2 , 1 dyd 
puthymawaye as harde as I coulde 1592 Siiaks Rom. ^ I 
yul II. IV 209 Two may keepe counsell putting one away. i 
2639 S. Du VrRGER tr Camus* Admtr. Events 9 Vexing this 
little creature, by threatning to put her away from the 
Prince. xZBj^wiv'a.Sailoi^sWord-.bk s v Veer, The httui. 
of the vessel is put away from the wind, 2890 Blackw 
Mag July 29/2, 1 had. .put away the picture in despair. 

b trans. To send away, dismiss, get rid of; to 
reject; spec, to divorce. Somewhat as; < rA 1 

C2389 \Vyclif Sel Whs. III. 361 pei semen alle Anti- ' 
cnstis proctours to putte awey Cnstis ordenaunce 1387 
Trev^tsa Higden (Rolls) V 269 pe kyng putte away his 
1 aweful wif. £2440 Prompt Parv Puttyn a-wey, or 
refusyn, repudio, refuto. xsa6 Tindale Matt. xix. 9 Who- 
soever putteth awaye his wyfe (except hit be fot fomicacion) | 


and maiyeth another, hreaketh wedlocke a 1^33 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlni 143 Put awaye thy dyspleasure and 
perdon me 1599 Aycliffe Reg in Sir C Sharp Chron. 
Mirab (1841) 36 A publycke admonition for all ma>3ters 
and dames to put away such servants as wyll not usually 
come to churche x8x6 Byron Prts Chilton vii, He loathed 
and put away his food x8go Umv Rev 15 June 204 That 
IS the last vanity that man learns to put away 

t c To drive away, dispel ; to do away with, 
abolish, put an end to Obs. 

011349 Hamfole Comm Love to God Wks 2896 I. 70 
It puttes a-wey Avykked dredes & vices, & clenses he 
‘ thognt. £1400 300 Philip of Valeys. cast & purposed 

j to pot awey )>e sege. a 1450 Myrc Festtaf 49 The 
ensens he brent to put away pe stench of )>e stabull }>©* 
scho lay 2495 Act 11 Hen VII, c 2 § 5 It [shall] be 
I laufull to ij of the Justices to rejecte and put awey comen 
ale selling m lounes. 1559 Morwyng Evonym xo8 It 
putteth awaye cleane the Canker 1873 Mrs Oliphant 
Innocent xxviii, Ask God to put it away out of your mind, 
f d. To part v ith, dispose of, sell , -pUoff, 45 j 
x574 in Exch Rolls Scotl, XX. 467 To sell, and put 
away his landis, heretagis [etc ]. 1607 Stat in Hist 

Wahefeld Giam Sch (1892) 62 aosell give or putt away 
I anyc part of the landes rtx649 Winthrop New Eng. 

(2825) II 348 He took two skins and a half which he 
I carried to Mr, Cutting’s ship, and put it away there for 
twenty.four shillmgs. 

I e To put (ont of one’s hands or immediate use) 
into a receptacle for safe keeping; to stow away ; 
also, to lay by for future use (money, etc.) , 
put by, 40 g. 

2843 yinl R Agnc Soc IV ii 398 The fruit should be., 
carefully put away in bins 1861 Dickens Gt Expet i xxxix, 
I've put away money, only for you to spend. 1890 Illusti 
Lena News 23 Sept. 330/x Seai clung for the spectacles 
he had put away overnight 1891 Murray's Mag Mar 
373 She had put away hei books, writing materials [etc,], 
f. slang or colloq (pi) To consume as food or 
drink, take into the stomach, (b) To put in jail, 
to imprison (c) To put in pawn, to pawn, (d) 
dial To put in the grave, to bury. 

2878 Blsant & Rice Celia's Arh. xlviii, I never saw a 
man put away such an enormous quantity of provisions at 
one time. 2883 Daily Tel 4 Aug 2/2 Having been ' put 
away' since the previous October, and only just now 
leleabed, 2887 Daily Newsm Oct, 3/3 They have clothes 
and household effects which, if need be, they can *put 
away 'during the winter. 1889 Doyle Mtcah Clarhe xvi. 
He could put away more spruce beer tliaii you would care 
to pay for. 2896 Mrs H Ward.Sw G. Tressady 148 It’s 
three weeks now sen they put him away. 

g slang To infoim against, ‘give away’, betray. 
2890 Mettonme Argus 2 Aug. 4/3 It's all light, mate , I 
won’t put you away 1891 N Gould Double Event 284, 

I had an idea you put me away over the Derby. 

39 . Put back. 

t a irons To thrust or force back, repulse ; to 
refuse, reject Obs, 

£1450 Merlin xxv 460 Thourgh his piowcsse tliei were 

? utte bakke and chaced to the town. X530 Palscr. 672/2 
le had thought to take oiders at this tyme, but he was put 
backe 1535 Coverdai e 2 Esdras iii. 16 As for lacob thou 
didest chose him and put backe Esau X599 ? Shaks. Pass. 
Pilgr. 334 Be thou not slack To proffer, though she put 
thee back. 

b. To reduce to a lower position or condition ; 
to retard, or check the advance of, f to revoke (a^a). 

153s CovERDALE Hos IV. 17 Theif dronckennesse hath put 
them backe, & brought them to whordome. x6x6 in xoth 
Rep Hist. MSS Comm. App v, 468 All subsidies and saulf 
conducts . whatsoever shalbe put back and extinguished. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 354 An ouerdrie nourishment m child- 
hood putteth back stature 2892 Field 7 May 695/2 Their 
one mistake should not have put them back to second 
place. 

c To move (the hands ot a clock) back to an 
earlier position ; to set back ; also fig. 

a 1745 Swift Servants, Cook § 28 When you find that 

you cannot get dinner ready at the time appointed, put the 
dock back x88i Mrs Lynn Linton My Love III. ix 157 
She had put back her a^e ten years at the least, x8^ — > 
Thro' Long Night i xvii, Nor tears nor prayer can.. put 
back the band of time. 

d. To pievent from coming on at the time 
appointed or expected ; to defer, « put off, 45 c 
1885 J. Paym Luck Dan ells III. xliL 184, I have taken 
upon myself to put the dinner back for an hour xSgo T F. 
Tout Hist. Engfr. 1689, 189 Uhe defeat of the former at 
Novara put back the unity of Italy, 

0 To restore to its foimer place or position. 
x8x6 Scott Antiq, xxv, I'll pit back the pick and ahule 
whar I got ihetn. Mod. When you’ve done with the book, 
please put it back on the shelf 

f. inir. Naul To reverse one’s course; to return 
to the port which one has left. (Cf. sense 8 ) 

2771 Smollett Humph. Cl, 8 Aug. i, My aunt desired 
her brother to order the boatman to put back to Kiiighoin. 
2859 Cornwallis Panorama New World J Introd. 6 Tlie 
latter vessel having a few days previously been compelled 
to 'put hack’, owing to having sprung aleak 2892 Cnainb. 
yrnl 27 Feb, 236/a I'he Kate .pul back to Salcombe. 

40 . Put by. (See also By adv. 2.) 

a. irons. To thrust or set aside (Jit and fig .) ; 
to reject; to neglect, let alone; fto leave out, 
except (quot. Z594) ; f to give up, desist from, 
cx^e Alphabet of Tales He wexid so fond on hur , 
and evur ^0 putt hym bye z$oo~ao Dunbar Poems xxx. 

30 Cum on thairfoir annone^ All sircumstancc put by and 
excusationis. 1538 Bale ThreLaxuesxgx^ Shal thys haigagn 
P« word of God? 1594 NASHECAFfxTx 71 ^ 2 ) 

To Rdr,, Euen of the meanest and basest. .1 desire to bee 
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thought fauorably of. onely the bloud of the Hani^s put 
by i6oi Shaks. Jul C. i. ii. 222 A. Crowne , being 
onor'd him, he put it by with the backe of his hand. 
2604 — Ot/i II. ni, 172 For Christian shame, put by this 
barbarous Brawle. 17^0 Chebterf Lett (1792) III 24 He 
will be discoturiwed, put by, or trampled on. 2865 Uuskin 
Sesiwte 11. § 90 There is no putting by that crown , queens 
you must always be. 

b. To turn aside, ward off, divert, avert (a blow, 
Qxfig* a calamity, etc ). Also dbsoL ? Obs, 

CX530 Ld Bernbes Ari/u LxU BriU 271 He slept asyde, 
and well and warely put the stroke by. 2647 W Browne 
Polex^ II 104 Almanzor charg’d him with so much vigour 
that he scarce gave him leisure to put hy, or avenge 
himselfe. x68a Flavbx. Fear 20 An imminent evil, which 
we see not how to esc^e or put by 27^ Kicharcson 
Grmdison 1 . xxviL 19s, I was aware of his thrust, and put 
it by. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias in vii. p xo, 1 had the good 
fortune to put by all his thrusts. 

c. To turn aside, evade (a question, argument, 
etc.) ; to put off (a person) with an excuse or 
evasion: 

x6x8 Hales Gold, Rem ii. (1673) 42 When they were prest 
with any reason they could not put by *688 Burnet 
St, Tiafy 124 The Pope put it hy 111 some general Answers. 
2779 Syl^k 1. 241 How long will they remain satisfied with 
bcinsrepeatedly put by with emptypromises ? 1842 Tenny- 
son Day-dremiti The Retnval iv, The chancellor smiling, 
put the question by. 287B R. H. Hutton Seoti^v 259 The 
medical men. .tried to make him give up his novel writing 
But he smiled and put them by. 

f d. To prevent (a person) from attaining or 
carrying out something ; to divert from, Obs 
a 2586 Sidney A t cadta (1622) 38 Which put W their yonng 
cosm from that expectation 1609 Daniel Cm, Wars vi, 
xi, Put by from this, the Duke of Yorke dessynes Another 
course to bring his hopes about 1724 Da Fob Mew Cava- 
//rr(i84o) 25 Considering, whether they should march to 
the relief of Casal, hut the chimera of the Germans put them 
by z8o6R. Cumberland Mem, (1807) II 177 The well-con- 
sidered remonstrances of some of his nearest friends put 
him by from his resolve. 

t e. To drive out, dislodge (an enemy) Obs, 
2604 Edmonds Observ, Ca!snr'‘s Comm II. 84 Csesar went 
out of his campe .put by the garrison [detecto praesidio\ 
and possessed himselfe of the place 

*1 f. To remove, dispel; to lid one of. Ohs, 

2^3 Trapp Conan , Gm, iv 14 This makes, .others [call] 
for other of the Dcvllls anodyne*; to put by the pangs of 
their wounded spirits. 1701 Grew Cosvi, Sacra n.vi. 61 A 
Fright alone hath put by an Ague-fit, And mitigated a Fit 
of the Gout 

g. To lay aside (something out of us^ ; to stow 
away; to lay by, save (esp. money) for tore use. 

2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T (1810) I xvii. 242 A slate, 
which, the little girl had put hy verycarefully. x8^ Dickens 
Old C, sup XX, The old gentleman had put by a little 
money that nobody knew of! 286a Mrs. H, Wood Mrs 
/lalllb, II. V, They had better wait a few years , . until 
they shall have put hy something. 1890 Imstr Land, 
News 9 Aug 170/X Herbs and roots and apples put by for 
the winter. 


41 . f ut downi 

a. See simple senses and Down adv. To frtt 
mis foot dofTtm see Foot 28. 

2483 Cafh. Atigl, 295/1 To Putte downe, ealare , com- 
mergers, deponere, aeprimeT^, i599 ® JONSONCy;/fA2«J 
Rm, V. IV, As buckets are put downe into a well. 27 , Laws 
o/Crtckei in Grace Cnchet [1891) 14 He that runs for yn 
Wicket that is put down is out. 1879 F. W, Robinson 
Coward Como. ir. vi, Wherenboute .do you want me to put 
you down? 1887 Baring Gould Gaverocks xvin, She put 
down her needlework 1807 Howells Lmuil Ltotrs Head 
242 The new rooms were Ieft..uDcarpeted , theie were thin 
rugs put down, 

b. irans, Toputanendtobyforceoranthonty, 

to suppress, repress, crush; f to disuse, 

abolish 

2303 R Brunnr Handl Sywie B18 But, he [the Pope] 

VIa MiffvTn rif*« /intlfltn 


jburgh no resun, pe sundfay puttyn vp no dowun *340 
Hampolb Fr Come 4084 AUe haly kyrk sal he put don 
2526 Ftlgr Ferf, (W. deW. 1531) lak, This gyfte sup- 
presseth putteth downe all carnalytees 2603 Shaks. 


no trying, camors from most places put downe 1777 
Sheridan Soand. ii. «, Sir Peter is such an enemy lo 
scandal, 1 believe he would have it put down by i^lia- 
raent. 2853 Macaulay Bm xyii. IV. fie Jetting dpwn 
a riot. X873H. SBEUcnn Stud Socwi: Vi 121 The ^termina- 
tion to put down opposition, 1891 Zeav Times XCI 
Putting clown the rraudulent devices by means of which 
the podeetB of* .investors are . . picked. 

o, To depose from office, authority, or dignity; 
lo dethrone, degrade. Somewhat arch, 

1382 WycLiF Zitbe I s« He puttide doun my^ty mra 
fro^te. 0 *400 Brut 247 His fader was in warde in he 
castel of Kenylworh, and eke was put doun of his realte 
tfx46oFpRTBSCUK.,45x ^Ltw 

i$93 Shaks. 2 V/,iv^h 38 Inspired with 
the spirit of putting down Kings and^Pnnees. *879 M. J 
Goeht Lect, Hist, xlvii. 477 Jud«8 were almost 
tools of the king, who could set them up and put them down 
at his pleasure 

d. To lower the presumption, pride, or self- 
esteem of; to ‘take down'; to snub; to refute, 
put to silence. 

AX400 ReUg, Pieces fr, Thornton MS, 28 pe Joker es 
tribulai^ne, to putt hym downe with many 
«r88 Shaks L L, L iv 1. 243 iexA, Lord, how the I^ies 
and I haue put him downe. 2600 Rowlands Left Humours 
VOL. VII. 


Blood XV 65 , 1 scome .To let a Bowe-bell Cockney put me 
downe. 1831 Macaulay Ess,, Johnson (2887) 281 With 
what stately contempt she put down his impertinence. 2888 
Knox Little Cktla SfaJ^on xiv, The peiemptoriness 
with which Lady Dorotliy put him down 

t e To overthrow, subdue, defeat (a person, an 
enemy). Obs (merged in * suppress ' in b). * 

e 1400 Besti Troy 6672 This Celiois, forsothe, fought with 
a speire, PoUdamas to put doun, & his pride felle 26x6 
R. C Times' Wlttsilev 1886 We shall put downe all that 
dare contest With vs. xfixfi B. J onson I>euil an Ass \ i 03 
To mount vp on a joynt-stoole, with a lewes-tmmpe, To 
put downe Cokeley 1^7 Marryat Chzldr N Forest vi, 
The Levellers had opposed Cromwell, and he had put them 
down with the other troops. 

t f. To lower m estimation ; to excel, surpass, 
'beat', etc., by companson. Obs, 

2592 Hashb P Pemlesse (ed a) 24 Ready to .die for 
griefe if he be put down m brauery neuer so htle. 2622 
Burton Anat mel iii. ii 111. 111 (1651) 477 Lucullus ward- 
rope is put down by our ordinal y Citizens. 1678 Bunyan 
Pi^ Apol IJ4 Holy Writ, Whica for its Stile, and Phrase 
puts down all Wit. 27x3 C’tess Winchclsba Misc Poems 
209 Her Rooms, anew at ev'ry Christ’ning drest, Put down 
the Couxt, and vex the Cuy-Guest 1754 Richardson 
Grandison V. x 56 Your brothei is indeed enough to put 
all other men down. 

g. To make away with, put to death, kill. Now 
chiefly dial 

1560 Rolland Cl t, Venus i. 535 Lufe riais the saull, and 
puttis the bodie down 2589 Par Re^ in Brand Hsi 
iVestvAr/Zf (2789) I 674 Alice Stokoe..did put downe her- 
self in her maisters house in her own belt. ? a x8oo Queen's 
Mane \v, in Scott Minstrel, Scot, Bord,, Little wist Mane 
Hamilton. That she was ga'en to Edinburgh town And a' 
to be put down 1827 Blackw Mag KXI. 446 Word came 
that Eppy Telefer had *put down’ herself over night, and 
was found hanging dead in her own Iitile cottage at day- 
break 1899 H D ’Rk'Nmt.'E.v Life ^ Nat Engl Lakes 
A dog that shows signs of worrying [sheep] is ‘put down ' at 
once 


h. To cease to keep up (something expensive) ; 
to stop the expense of, give up the use of. 

x8o7 Southey EsprtelUfs Lett III 120 In vam does he 
put down the carriage, dismiss the footman, and block up 
windows, 2888 Mbs Lynn Linton Thro* Long Night n. 
VI, Since they had put down then carnage,,. she bad been 
able t^o about so little 

i. To set down lu writing, write down ; to enter 
in a written account, list, etc. 

(In first quot., ?to state m writing, or ? to lay down ) 

*579 W. WILKINSON Confut Fmmlye 0/ Lwe 26 b, Dauid 
George first put downe the principles of this sect 2824 
Examvter 397/2 Mr. Bolton put down his name for aooZ 
1826 Nem MoniMy Mag, XVI 480 , 1 have put you down 
in my will for a ring x8 Mrs. Cameron Little Dog 
Flora 5 They talked to each other in the way 1 shall put 
down 1879 M. Pattison Milton iv 47 Milton consented 
to put down his thoughts on paper 1885 G Allen Baby- 
lon X, She was going to put neiself down at a registry 
office. i8no Graphic 9 Aug. 243/2 [Amendments] had been 
put down by members of the Opposition. 

j. Jig, To account or reckon ; to estimate as^ 
at\ to take for\ to count or attnbute to, 

1B47 Marryat Chtldr, N, Forest ix, I should have pat 
you down for eighteen or nineteen at least 2883 Mrs. F. 
MANN/*«n ^i^j^xvii. aos It was put down to Jus credit 
that he never complained 2886 Mrs C. Phaed Miss 
Jacobsen iv, She mentally put him down at thirty-five 
Ihd, V, Don’t put it all down to pure Christian good 
feeling. 2890 Cfuanh Jnd, 7 June 358/1, I should.. have 
put him down as a Yankee but for his accent. 

k. To Sink (a shaft, pit, etc ). 

187$ R. F. Martin tr Havrei Winding Mach i We 
found that we ought to put down an entirely fresh drawing 
pit 1883 Century Mag, July 325/2 Tim searcher for brine 
put down a hole four hundred feet, and, instead of salt water, 
it discharged vast quantities of petroleum or Seneca Oil 

l. In technical sporting use ! («) To cause (n 
fish) to swim low down ; {b) To cause (a pointer 
or setter) to lie down. 

2892 Loitgm Mag Feh 389 The descent of the mist . 
'puts down’ the trout and prevents them from feeding. 
289a Field 7 May 695/3 Doon, who was put down by hand, 
moved a little as the gun was fired. 

43 , PutfoartlL. 

a. irons. To stretch fortli, stretch out, extend 
(the hand or other member of the body, or a thing 
held in the hand). Now rare or arch 

2362 Langl P. pi, a, vi a 8 ‘Peter r quod a Plouj-mon 
and putte forJ> his bed, x^Tslevibk Barth De P, R vi. 
vii (Br Mus Add. 27944* 7o)Themodir ,patti)>and pmf- 
reb fork he brest to bade be child. 24 Hoccleve Mother 
o/Godss Tbyn hand foorthjputte & helpe my distresse. 2535 
Covbrdale 1 Saw, XIV 37 He put forth his staff that he had 
in his hande. x6xo Holland Camden's Bnt, (1637) 344 A 
little rivelet that putteth forth bis head neere unto the 
Castle De Vies 1712-4 Pope Ra^ Lock ui 57 The hoary 
Majesty of Spades Mpears, Puts forth one manly leg. jM 
Thackeray Van Fair xxxi, ‘You are very unwell , the 
visitor said, putting forth her hand to take Amelia's 

b. To set forth , + to expose for sale (obs .) , jf^, 

to display, exhibit. . « . . 

136a Lanol. P, pi, a. XI. 42 fanne tellebkei of ke Trinite 
hou two slowen be kndde And puytek fork presumpeiun 
to preue k« sope * 3 ®* Wycuf Esek, xxvii 27 Thci. 

S uttiden forth in thi feyris hawm, and Imny, and oyle* *067 
fiLTON P, L. I 641 His Regal State Put forth at full, but 
still hia strengUi conceal’d. 1878 Browning La hmstaz 45 
Light by light puts forth (Seneva. 

0. To set forth m words, propound, state, assert ; 
+ in qtwt. 1535, to utter (afe.) 

xafialiANGL P, PI, A. IX. 115 To putte fork sum purpofto 
preuen his wittes. *381 Wycuf Matt. xul. 24 Another 


parable Jhesus putte foith [Vulg propasuti] to hem, 1388 
— Judg, xiv 12 Y schal putte forth [i6« put forth] to 
you a probleme 2480 Caxton Chron Eng ccxxv 230 The 
kynges nedes were put forth and promotedT as touc^ng the 
kyngdom of Fraunce. 1535 Coverdalb x i Now will 

I put forth my wordes 1857 Buckle Cxs/r/za I vii 336 Such 
were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas Browne, 2884 
Brit, Q Rev Apr 353 The Theory put forth by our brethren 
in the united States. 

■fd. To thrust, purii, or send into view or pro- 
minence, out of concealment, retirement, or piivacy ; 
to put out to service, etc. ; in qnot 1483, to expose 
to something; r^, to push or put oneself forwaid, 
come forward , to offei oneself. Obs. 

2377 Langl P PL B xvm, 40 Tho put hym forth a 
piloure bifor pilat, & seyde [etc ] X4S2 Monk 0/ Evesham 
(Alb } 36 There we sawe. .men and wemen . put forth to the 
gretnes of dyuers and inenarrabulle peynes. 2530 Palsgr 
672/3 Let hym alone, he can put forthe hym selfe as well as 
any man in this courte, 2537 Order of Hoe^ falls C vui, The 
Thresorer . .shall put foi th any of the children of this Howse 
to service 2667 Milton P, L. vii. 171 1 hough I uncir- 
cumscrib’d my self retire, And put not foith my goodness 
x^9'>88 Seer Serv, Money (Camden) 07 To Maigaret 
Marshall, bounty to put hei. children forth apprentices. 

e. To put in operation, to bnng into play , to 
exert (one’s strength), lift up (one’s voice) , also 
t to jbut it forth^ and \rejl. to exert oneself (ohs^, 

i;x4oo Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiit, If k^ 
hunters here kat kc honndes renne wele and putte it 
lustely forth c 1420 ? Lydg. Assembly (f Gods Put the 
foithe boldly to ouerthrow Vertew Z470-85 Malory 
Aithur X, ixxiv. 544 Whanne sire Tiistram wold put 
forth his strengthe and his manhode. 1535 Coverdald 
Prov, viu, I Doth not wysdome cne? doth not vnderstond- 
mge put forth hir voice? 2603 Bacon Adv Learn, 1 vui 
§ 3 when Virgil putteth himself forth to attribute to 
Augustus Caesar the best of human honours 2674 Plav- 
roRD Shill Mus. 1, 11. 42 A good way of putting forth the 
Voice gracefully 172a Wollaston Rehg Nat iv 64 If men 
would be serious, and put forth themselves 2849 Macaulay 
H ist Eng, lY I, 434 It was to no purpose, however, that 
the good Bishop now put forth all his eloquence 2892 
Hatytei's Mag June 81/1 They put forth their best pace, 

f. To issue, publish, put in circuLition. 

2551 R Robinson tr. Moris Utop To P Giles (1895) 8 If 
he be mynded to publyshe and put forth his owne labours 
1669 in Sir J, Picton L'pool Mvmc Rec, (1883) I. 313 
Puttinge forth halfe-penys without the townes lycense 
2826 21/2 ‘ John * .is about to put forth a new 

daily Morning Paper 2849 Macaulay Hist Bug m I 
455 Jeffreys advised James to put forth an edict declaring 
it to be his majesty’s will and pleasure that the customs 
should continue to be paid 1876 P G Fleay Shaks Man 

II IX, 242, 1 put forth in the year 1874 a chronological table 
of Shakespeare’s plays 

g. (a) Of a plant; To send out (buds or leaves). 
Also tnir, or absol , . To shoot, sprout, burst forth 
into bud, leaf, or blossom. Sometimes, of an 
animal. To produce (feathers, etc,); falso, to 
develop (a morbid erowth), 

1530 Palsgr. ^2/2 This eglantyne tre putteth forthe very 
tymely Jhd , This peare tre putteth forthe all redye 2599 
Shake Hen v 11, 44 Her Hedges Put forth disoider'd 
Twigs 2626 Bacon Sylva. § 407 The standard [rose-tree] 
did put forth a fair green leaf ..It Is likely that if it had 
been in the spring time, it would have put forth with greater 
strength, rfifo Milton P L vii 3*® I-et th’ Earth Put 
forth the verdant Grass. *737 Bracken Famety 
(1757) II. 215 A Two year old Colt, that put forth a Bog- 
Spavin 2865 Tennyson On Mourner 111, The beech and 
hme Put forth and feel a gladder clime 18B4 Browning 
Fenshiahi Family 77 , 1 may put forth angel's plumage 
(^) wir, for reft. Of buds, leaves, etc.* To 
sprout out, shoot out, come out. 

159a Shaks, Ven ^ Ad, 416 Who plucks the bud before 
one leafe pot forth ? xfis* Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus in, 
In Acornes, Almonds, . .the germ puts forth at the remotest 
part of the pulp. 268a Creech Lucretius (1683) 146 When 
flowers put forth, and budding branches shoot. 

f h. tram* To thiust out ; pit out^ 47 b ; (^) 
to put out (the eyes) ; (c) to extinguish (fire or 
light) : put outf 47 b ( 3 ), e (b). Obs. 

25*6 Tindale Matt ix 25 As sone as the people were put 
forthe a dores [26*2 put foortb] 2330 Palsgr 672/2 , 1 shall 
put hym forthe at all adventuies, put hym m afterwarde 
who wyll. a 2547 in j R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 88 All 
them that putethe forthe anye mens or womens ees ifex 
Brathwait Nat Embasste (2877) 3 * (Phmeuslput forth the 
eyes of his children had by his first wife 1632 Wkever Fiat 
Man 493 By the negligence of a Scholler forgetting to put 
forth the Lights of this Chappell, .[it was] burnt to ashes. 

+i. To turn out, dismiss from possession, fellow- 
ship, or service ; to discharge, expel. Obs, 

*545 in J S. Leadam Sel, Cos. Crt JReguesis (2898) Bt 
They [tenants] were dryuen to take copies of the Abbot for 
fearo of puttyng forthe. *564 Haward Eutropins viii, 
xxiu, Certain legions he dismiste& put forthe of wages 
x< 89 [see Putting vbl. sb 1 0]. 1597 Beard Theatre God's 
fi^em, (2612) 445 He put mm forth of pay, & tooke his 
horse fiom him by force 

+j, To lay out (money) to profit; 


47 m 

X 599 


, Ohs, 


-aw J. JONSON Ev, Man out of Hum ii, j, l am deter- 
mined to put forth some five thousand pound, to be paid me 
five for one, upon the return of myself, my wife, and my 
dog from the Turk’s court, c 2600 Shaks. Soiai, cxxxiv, 
Thou VBurer that piit’st forth all to vse. 

k, intr. To set out, start on one’s way, esp to 
sea; to make one's way forward. (Cf. put ouf^ 
47 J.) Now somewhat arch, 

2590 Shaks Com. Err m. ii 253 If any Barke put forth, 
come to the Mart, Where X will walke till thou returne tp 
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me. i6a3 Bingham Xemihm 28 Cyrus putting forth a 
httle before the rest, viewed both Armies at a good distance. 
a 164B Ld. Herbert Hetu VIll (1683) 241 Hugo de Mon- 
cada puts forth with a few Gallejs i8ai Shelley Time 
q Who shall put forth on thee, Unfathomable Sea? 1843 
W0RO5W. Grace Darling Together they put forth, Father 
and Child • Each grasps an oar 
43. VxLt foxward. 

f a irans. To cause to * go forward ’ or make 
progress ; to further, advance. 03s I 

163s Cromwell Del ii Jan., in Carlyle (2873) I 77 It 
only 1 emains now that He who first moved y ou to this, put 
you forward m the continuance thereof 1793 Smeaton 
Edysfone Z. § 2B8 Being wanted at Plymouth, to put foi- 
waid the wotk of. the lantei n 

"b. To push into view or prominence, to make 
conspicuous ; ** iut forth^ 42 d. Also refl* 
x6« Bible Acts xix. 33 And they drew Alexander out of 
the multitude, the lewes patting [Tindalb, etc , thrustyng] 
him forward, 17 Swift (J.), When men and women are 
mixed and well chosen, and put their best qualities forward, 
there may be any intercourse of civility and good will 
1840 [see Forward ado, s] 1886 Ad Sergeant iVb Saint 
XI, People don't like to put themselves forward. 1888 Mrs 
Lynn Linton Thro* Long Ntr/tt 1. 11, He wanted him . 
to put himself forward and make a dash. 

0. To advance for consideratiou or acceptance ; 
to propound, advance, urge ; to set forth, allege , 
to represent as : see Fobwaed adv, 5. 

1855 Macaulay Iftsi, Eng, xvl III. 678 The Duke put 
forward a daun which.. might have been fatal to the 
expedition 1872 Black Ado Phaeion xx, The girl put 
forward all manner of entreaties in vain 1885 Manck 
Gnard, zo July s/s Showing thd groundlessness of the 
argument put forward by the Economist, 1885 La^v Rep 
14 Q B Div. 792 A spurious child whom she puts forward as 
the child of her husband 1889 D. Traill Strafford iv 
32 Several theories have been put forward to account for 
Wentworth's apostasy. 

d. intr. To press forward, advance, hasten on 5 
to put oneself forward, come forward ? Ohs, 

1599 Massinger, etc Old Law iv. 11, Put for^vard, man < 
thou art most sure to have me 1633 Bp, Hall Hard Texts 
I Cor ix 24 Z17 Manymake a profession and put forward to 
an holy conversation. 1745 Fielding Tom Jones xil xii, 
Jones put forwards as fast as he could, notwithstanding 
all these Hints and Cautions, and poor Partridge was obliged 
to follow. 1813 Jane Austen Emma xix. Always putting 
forward to prevent Hemet's being obliged to say a word. 

44 . Putin. (Cf. I nput 

a. trans. To thrust into or place within a 
receptacle or containing space; to insert, intro- 
duce : see simple senses and In adv 

a 1300 Cursor M 5B23 (Coit ) He put his hand sn, fair in 
hele, And vte he drogh it als mesel <rx4oo Lajt/rojids 
Ctrurgte 151 To fulfille wounde wij> hoote oile of rosis 
& to putte in a tente ri45o Merlin xv. 236 Thei putt in 
fier, and brent hem ther-ynne «tS33 Ld Berners Humt 
xl. 130 When ther shypp was garnysshed, they put in theyr 
horses and thee armure. 1605 Shaks Mach iv i 43 And 
now about the Cauldron sing, In chanti ng all that you put 
in x6s4 B. Jonson Barth, Fair iv vi, Come put in his 
legge in the middle roundell 2859 Tennyson Vivien 329 
A Gardener putting in a graft 1887 Baring.Gould Gavt- 
rocks xii. The old gentleman puts in his head at the door. 
s^ec, (^) To put (a letter) in the post. 

1711 Swift Jrm ioSfeUa 15 Dec , I put in my letter this 
evening mj self. 1814 OtoeiPs New Bh Roads xqi Letteih 
and Packets are .to pay, at the Office where they are 
put in, the full postage to London, 

(f') To put into the ground (seed 01 plants) ; to 
sow or plant. 

1805 Dickson Prod Agric 1 474 Drills for putting in 
bean, pe^ and turnip crops X845 Jml, R Agnc Soc VI. 
iL 42s Oats, are put in with the grass seeds in one 
ploughing. 

{a) lo place (a horse) between the shafts; to 
harness to a vehide. Cf fut io, 51 c (tf). 
x^ Dickens Bam Rudge xxi, The horse was accord 
put in, and the chaise brought round. 1891 Strand 
Jan go/2 Tell them to put the horses in at once. 

b. To install in or appoint to an office or 
position ; sometimes with mixture of literal sense, 
as io put in a caretaker^ a haihff\ so to put tn a 
distress^ an execution, 

^ 13^ Trevisa (Rolls) IV 7 Whanne Odo was dede 

* ’ * ' ' ' 1;, and was 

'ien, VL II 11. 92 

Parliament, To blot 

out me, and put his owne Sonne in. 1745 Pococke Descr 
East II. r. IV viii 267 The aichbishop is put in by the 
patriarch of Constantinople. 1829 Examiner 716/2 The 
conduct of Ml Mores, m putting m an execution under 
these circumstances. 1833 Nyrcn Yng, Crickefei 's Tutor 
218 Whenever a man is put out, and if the bowling have 
become loose, put in a resolute hard hitter. 2836 [see Dis- 
tress sh 3] 1887 Baring-Gould Gaverochs xxu, She had 
to put in a couple, as caretakers, at so much per week. 

o. To present, or formally tender, as m a law 
court (a document, evidence, a plea, a claim, surety, 
Hail, an Appeabanob, etc ). 

1459 Poston Lett, I. 499 There be many and diverse 
paiticuler billes put inne 1557 in W. H Turner Select 
Rec O xford (iSSo) 265 Putyng yn suflfyeyent suirty for the 
payment. r6oi Shaks AUs Wellv, 111 286 Km To prison 
with her, Dia, He put in bade my hedge 2654 Clarke 
Papers (Camden) III ii The Court ordered him a coppie 
^ereof, and 14 dayes tune to putt in his answere. 174a 


IQ Apr. 12/3 , 1 received, a letter from Mr, T M Kelly 
(Letter put in ) 2892 Law 7 imes Rep LXIII 733/1 

At the trial the plaintiff put in an information sworn by 
the defendant 

d. int) To make a claim, plea, or offer {cC) to 
present or advance one’s own claim, to apply for ; 
to offer oneself as a candidate, to enter for^ bid for\ 
f to claim or profess to be, to set up for {pbs^ \ 
[]}) to interpose on behalf of some one or something, 
to plead or intercede for (cjuot 1603). 

2603 Shaks, Meas for M i u. 103 They had gon down 
to, but that a wise Burger put in for them. 2607 — Ttmon 
III IV. ^^Lucil Put m now, litus. 'Jit, My Lord,heere is 
my Bill. 2622 Fletcher & Massinger Span Curate i 1, 
A Woman . whose all-excelling Forme Disdaines coimianso n 
with any She That puts in for a fair one. 26x7 Usshcr 
Lett (1^86)376 Many most unfit Persons are now hutting in 
for that place 27x2-3 Steele Guard, No 6 p 3 He puts in 
for the Queen’s plate every year. 2741 Middleton Ctcei 0 
I. VI 530 Clodius was putting in at the same time for the 
Pi*3Btorship. 1892 Sat Rev 16 July 65/2 Opposition with- 
out mercy to every Minister who puts in for le-election 

e. trans. To drive in, cause or compel to go 
in {a) Naut, (a ship) into a port or haven , (^) 
Falconry^ (the game) mto covert, Cf. 5 

i6xs Chatman Odyss (J.), Whom stormesput in there, are 
with stay embrac’t 2795 Net son Let io McArthur 
25 July. xnPearsotis Catal, No 9 (2886) 29 The Agamemnon 
is put in here by bad weather. 2826 Sir J S Sebright 
Ooserv Hawking (2828) 25 If the bird is put in, the second 
may be in the right style, as the hawk will then have time 
to get up to his pitch. 2852 Burton Falconiy Valley Indus 
vui, 78 They compare . her conduct, after she has ' put in ' 
her quarry^ to a cat's. iFootnote] To ‘ put in ' the quairy 
IS to drive it into a bush 
£ intr. To go in, enter • 

spec (a) Naut to enter a port or harbour, esp by turn- 
ing aside from the le^lar course for shelter, provisions, 
repairs, etc ; 0 ) to mt^e a call at a house for entertainment, 
or on a chance visit (now rare or obs ) , (c) to fly into covei t 
for safety, as a bird pursued by a hawk. In quot. 1612, to 
join, unite with, 

15^ W. Phillip Linschoten i i, Lisbone, wheie some of 
our Fleet put in, and left vs 2604 Shaks. 0 th, il x 65 
Cassio How now? Who ha's put in? Gent 'Tisonelago 
x6xa Drayton Paly-olh xi 99 When Peever with the helpe 
of Pickmere, make apace To put-in with those stieames. 
266^ T?E'B'is Diary 16 Feb , hlr Holliardput in, and dined 
with my wife and me. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe (1840) I. x 268 
Here I put in 1883 SalVin & Brodrick Falconry tBni 
Isles Gloss 152 The place, .wheie the quarry has ‘ put in ’. 

g trans. To interpose (a blow, shot, etc ; a 
word or remark ; also with the actual words as obj,, 
usually preceding) ; to intervene with ; to get m 
(a word). To put in one's oar . see Oar sb 5 a. 

x6. Digbv (J ), A nimble fencer will pul in a thrust so 
jiuick, that the foil will be in youi bosom, when you thought 
it a yard off. 2693 Hsanours 7 own 30 A Man can no more 
put in a word with you, than with some of our Coffee- 
House Holders-foith 272a Dk Foe Plague (1756) 243 At 
last the Seaman put in a Hint that deteimm’d it 2822 
Byron Juan. iv. xliv, The third took The blows upon his 
cutlass, and then put His own well in 2837 Dickens 
Pickv) 111, My father complicates the whole concern by 
piutm* his oar in. 2849 Macaulay Hut Eng, iv I. 493 
Wallop sate down ; and Baxter himself attempted to put in 
a word 2862 Mrs H. Wood Channtngs I xj 257 ' Gently, 
Tom I * put in Mr Channmg, 2889 C IaKSlkiviq Everything 
agst her III. v. 97 You may depend upon my putting in a 
word for you whenever I can. 

h., inir, or absoh To intervene. ? Obs, 

26x4 B Jonson Barth, Fa^ Induct., He has .kick'd me 
three or four times for but offering to put in with my 
experience. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccatinVs Advts fr, 
Pamass, r. xc. (1674) 222 Unless your Majesty put in 


may put in a claim, 2862 Temple Bar Mag VI. 335 Gray 
hair No, 19 has just put in an appearance. x888 Times 


hitherto put 1 

1 . trans. To famish m addition, to ‘throw in’; 
to insert as an addition or supplement. 

163a Massinger City Madam ii 11, These aie arts Would 
not misbecome you, tho* you should put-in Obedience and 
duty 1643 [Angier]Z««c ValL Achorj But when God 
put the work into their hands, he put in skill a 1708 [see 
47 e {a)], 2858 Mrs Lynn Linton 7 Vii o* Long Night 11 v. 
He put m an untrained bass to her well-taught soprano. 
1890 T F Tout Hist Eng,fr, 1689, 209 The Lords put in 
amendments which the Commons would not accept, 2892 
Mrs L. Adams Bonme Kate 1 , As though a painter had 
touched them with a brush fresh from * putting m ’ a sunset. 

j. To contnbute as one’s share of work or 
duty; to perform (a piece of work, etc) as part 
of a whole, or in the midst of other occupations. 

2890 Standard 14 Feb. 2/8 The Dark Blues resumed work 
yesterday and put in some useful practice. 2892 Gd, Wbf ds 
Llay 338/fl He had to ‘ put in * his term of miittary service. 
2892 Pict, World 9 Apr 670/2 Nothing could induce that 
man to put in more than foui chapels a week Mod, I may 
be able to put in an hour’s work m the evening 

k. colloq. To pass, spend, use up (a portion 
or period of time), usually by means of some 
occupation. 

1863 C. B, Gibson Life mnongCoimcis II vm, 105 A man 
with a sentence of twelve years, no matter how exempUry 
his conduct, must put in nine years. x88a Stevenson Fam 
Sind Men k\B, 308 If he had to wait for a dish of poached 
eggs, he must put in the time by playing on the flageolet. 
2889 ‘Mark Twain' Yankee at Crt K Arthur x\iiit I 
couldn t do anything with the letters after I had wntten 
them But it put in the time. 2892 Field 20 Dec 803/x 
Thw, 'put in '^the summer at some fashionable resort. 

45. ]Piitoff'. 

a. See simple senses and Off adv 


[2825. implied ill Put-off 3] 2892 C. Robcrts Adnft 
Avier, viii 125 Where , conductois and biakesraen have 
nothing to do but hunt for dead-beats and put them off 
[1 e. off the tiam]. Mod, To save time, I had them put 
me off [from the steamer] at Giavesend. We took him m 
our boat and put him off at Godstow 

tb. trans. To dnve off, repulse, repel ; to dispel, 
drive away. Obs 

c 2374 Chaucer Booth, 1 pr, iv, 8 (Camb MS.) How ofte 
ek haue I put of or cast owt [orig deject] hym of J>e 
wronges [etc ], 2375 Barbour Bruce vii 369 He ves sa 
fortravaht 1 o put of thame that hym assalit. c 2400 Destr 
'Troy 8582 Telamon, J?eTroiens pursuet , Pans hym put of, 
& preset hym sore. 25x2 Act 4 Hen VII L c i § i To put 
theym. of at theire landyng. 2627 Capt Smith Seaman s 
Gram xiii 61 If we be put off, charge them with all your 
great and small shot 

c. To postpone to a later time ; to defer Also 

ahsol, 

2398 Trcvisa Barth, DeP R 11 11 (Brit. Mus, Add. 27944 
f 22 b), [Angels] doJ> his hestes m an instant and putti)> 
nouat of for to a morwe 2330 Palsgr. 673/a It is put of for 
this tyme 2383 Studbes Anai, Abus (z88a) 11 9 Fane 
from delaieng, or putting of poore mens causes 1664 
tJvtSTxexi Rival Ladies 1. 11, All things ate now in Readiness, 
and must not Be put off 1699 Bentlbv Phal, Pref. 103, 
I am oblig'd to put off the Omers to another opportunity. 
2748 Anson's Voy ii. xi. 254 The departure of the galeon 
was put off. 2889 Mrs R Jocelyn Distracting Guest II. 
XV 227, 1 shall assuredly put our wedding off. 

d. To remove or take off (clothes, or other 
things worn); to doff; to divest oneself (rarely 
another) of. (The opposite of put on, 46 c.) 

2470-85 Malory Ai ikur vii. xxx 261 He put syr Gawayne 
to the werse, for he put of bis helme 2530 Palsgr, 673/2 
Put of his bndell and gyve hym a locke of haye. 25^ 
Covbrdalb Sof^ Sol v 3 , 1 haue put off my cote, how can 
I do It on agayne? 26^ J. Crull Muscovy 152 Their Way 
of Saluting is by putting off their Caps. 1772 Smollett 
Humph Cl 4 July 1 § 10 Should he be so weak or ill as to 
require a servant to put off and on his clothes 2892 Eng 
Illustr, Mag Jan, 281 The hawthorn put off her bridal veil 

(3) jfig. To divest oneself of (a character, habit, 
or manner). 

2526 Tindalb Col, 111 9 Ye have put off the olde man with 
his workes, and have putt on the nue. 2649 Milton Eikou, 
VI. ? 9 Putting off the courtier, he now puts on the philo- 
sopher. 1723 [see f] 1889 Rhent P Wenhoorih I. iv 
59 She met him veiy kindly Certainly she had put off the 
scornful princess for the day, 

e. To ‘ put out of the way make away with, 
kill. Obs, exc dial, 

2436 Sir G Have Law Arms (S.T.S ) 158 It war than 
spedefull that sik a man war put off for the better. xB68 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss s v., Hev ye beared at au'd 
Hally at t' work’us has putten herself off? 

ff. To dismiss, put away • {a) fiom one’s mind 
or thought; (b) from one’s service 01 employ- 
ment. Obs, 


c 2400 Destr Troy 2(364 Hedis to |>at, And puttis of bat 
purpos: let pans not wend. Ibid, 11416 To put of pat 
puipos he pa^met him sore 26x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, i, li, 
3a The Clothiers all not able to inamtame The many to 
them longing, haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, Fullers, 
Weauers. a 27x3 Ellwood A niohog (17x4) 58 Having put 
off his Husbandry, he had put off with it most of his Secvi^ts 

g. To dismiss or get nd of (as an importunate 
person or demand) by evabion or the like; to 
baffle or balk of his desire by giving something 
infenor or less acceptable (const. wfM). 

Sometimes with mixture of sense c to dismiss till a later 
time, bid to wait 

2568 Grafton Chron, II 141 The king put them of for 
that Season, and warned them to sue him about Mighelmas. 
2630 Sanderson Serm, on Prov, a aw 20 § 8 Let no man 
think to put off this duty with the Lawyers question, ~But 
who IS my neighbour? 1728 Free-ihimer No. x6 p a You 
may put them off with Shells, and Pebbles, or any Trumpery. 
2846 Jerrold Mrs, Caudle's Lecf xv. Of course you've 
some story to put me off with. 2869 J Martineau Ess, 
II 2 Psychology has been put off with complimentary 
acknowledgments. 

h. To divert front one's purpose; to hinder, 
debar; to dissuade from doing something. Now 
usually (without const.), to hinder (a person) from 
perfoiramg some act by diverting his attention. 
,16*6 Jonson Devil an Ass i, iv, Nor can his mirth, 
With whom 1 make ’hem, put me off, 2642 Perkins* Prof, 
Bk X, § 646, 276 This exception shall not put off the 
giauntee of the piscane in the same poole. x66a J Davies 
tr, Oleanus' Voy, Ambuss 276 We could not by any means 
put off the second Brother out of an Humour [tliat] had 
taken him to accompany us. 2890 Fbnn Double Knot II. 
VL 114 Millet was put off from resuming the subject* 

i. To pass, spend, get through (time). Obs, or 
dial, 

2637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I 376, I am here, Sir, 
puttipg off a part of my inch of time. <2x704 T, Brown 
Dial Dead, Reas Oaths Wks. 2721 IV. 93 But what will 
serve the turn full as well, to put off half an Hour or so of 
Conversation. 2824 Scott 5 /, Ronads xxxvii, I am as 
stupid as he, to put off my time in speaking to such an old 
cabbage-stock, *830 7 'aHs Mag, XVI L I have 

purposely put off time, in order that if anybody was coming 
forward they might have an opportunity* 

j. To dispose or get rid of (a commodity) by 
sale; to make to ‘go off’, to sell (?now dial, and 
slang) ; •f to dispose of (a woman) in marriage* 

S. Da Vaam tr Camus* Admir, Events 308 The 
middlemost called Gallinice, which was Iflcdiest put 
off, remained in the to expect when her beauty . .wciuld 

purchase her a hurixmd. x%4 Howeu. Let, to Sir E, 
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Spenctr^if Jan., Of all Dowries exceeding ;£ioo there should 
be two out of every cent deducted, for putting off hard- 
favour d and poor Maids. x655GuRNAi,LC<^nz^.c^^<v; xlvfi] 
§ I (1069) As if It were of little more importance to 
marry a child, than it is to put off a horse or cow at a fair. 
1705 tu^utemsGmMaz^ He mayput off every Pipe for 
the worth of Twopence, yrttl R, Agrtc Soc XXV, 
11. 295 As to oxen, I put off two lots in the year, one from 
the grass and the other from the yards. 

k. To dispose of deceptively or fraudulently j to 
pass off for what il is not , to palm off (? obs ,) ; to 
impose unwarrantably, foist u^on some one, 

*653 H, More Aniid , Ai / t » 11 1. 1, § 4 To sophisticate 
metalb, and then put them off for true Gold and Silver. X740 
CHj^TEKr. (1792) I, 187 A plagiary is a man who 
steals other people s thoughts and puts them off for his own. 
1780 ITiwgaie CdU Y 79 Great part of this counterfeit 
country fairs. 189a Havper^s Mag 
I/AXaI V, 243/2 Do you think it was quite right to put him 
off on your uncle, if you didn’t like him yourself? 

To set off; to make attractive, as food, etc, 
1700 Wallis m ColteciAO H S)I 326 Riding the great 
liorbe .lb the expedient foi putting*off the gicat house to 
good ^vantage. X7e8 Dwen TJmntes 234 A Mackrel, 
drcii&ed as soon as taken,, lequues no Goobberries or rich 
Sauce to put it off 

t m Farriery, To discharge, pass. Ohs, 

X737 Brackln har> lery Ivipr. (1757) H 84 Low Feeding 
- wiuses a Horse to put off his Meat before it has been 
bufficiently acted upon by the Stomach Ibid J03 
n. (a) inir, JYaiii, To leave the land; to set out 
or start on a voyage ; also, to leave a ship, as a 
boat, {b) wir. To depart, leave a place, make 
off. rarCi ? now only US, (cf. 8 b) (p) tram To 
push off, send off (a boat) from the land, or from 
a ship. ( « put out, 47 j.) 

^ («) X58a N, CiCHiiVijiLD tr. Castcudicdds Conq, E Tnd i. 

ofi 


throates. J^9 JT* Colb Qf Death 90 When the ship is 

K off, 1715 Db Foe A’ijy romtd ]V‘orld (1840) 66 A 
it off from one of the ships. X748 Amou's u. 
HI. 153 The SIX, who , remained in the barge, put off with 
her to sea. 18^ S. Lane-Poole Barhary Corsaits 1, ix. 98 
In the bunimei . .Barbarossa put off to sea. 

0 ) 1858 Nat, InisU^neer 22 July (Bartlett) Over fifteen 
thousand persons have deserted their homes in CaIirorma,and 
put off by every means of conveyance for Fouser’s iiver, 

(c) *639 WiNTiiROP New Eug (1825) I 312 He caused the 
boalsnien to put off the boat. 1892 Black «$■ White 2 Jan 
25/2 It was Loo rough to put a boat off, 
o, slang or mloq, « but out (47 f (f)). 

X909 Spectator \% June 927/1 People.. forget that a horse 
can be * put off' as easily as a man. 

46. Futon. 

*a. lit. To place on or upon something; to 
superimpose ; ^ see simple senses and On adv, often 
with special implication, e* g. to put (a cooking- 
vessel) on the fire, (a play) on the suge, (a card) on 
another card already played ; also, to fix or attach 
(a part) to some structure. 

t7xx MUit, tj* Sea Diet, (ed 4), The putting on of the 
Rudder is call d, Hanging of jl. x8 Nunety Rtme, Polly, 
put the kettle on, Well ^1 have tea. z8s8 SPprtwgMag, 
XXIII 33 His head is not well put on, 1885 J Payn Luck 
Darrells 11 . xxhi 137 It is possible.. to get a through 
carriage put on at St. Pancras 1889 F. C. Philips 
Atnshds Upttrishtp 11 . vi. 63 A gorgeous spectacular piece 
, .put on with a reckless disregard of expense, 
b. trans. To impose or inflict as a burden or 
charge. In quot. 1588, ?to May on as a blow’ 
(Schmidt). To put it on, to add to the price, to 
overcharge. 

1382 Wyclif x Kings x\\, 4 The moost gieuous 30k that 
he hath putte on to vs. X588 Shaks. L, L L iv i. 1x6 
Finely put on indeede. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect, Iltsi. Eng 
XXL 2X0 The fines were not fixed sums r the king could put 
on just what he liked. X89X Daily Tel 16 Jan 5/3 If any 
* brother ’ comes out with profane language we put on a 
nominatfine. Med,eolloq, Hsdf-a crown for that jou I They 
know how to put it on 1 

0. To place (apparel or an ornament) upon 
one’s person; to don; to clothe oneself (or 
another) with. Alsoj^; in scnptural language 
(cf. d) ; of a plant, to * clothe itself’ with (leaves 
or blossoms) 

ex^ Alplu&etofTaUsviAs He did on bis maister clothyng, 
& putt on his ryng on hys fyngm:. 1526 Tindale Rom xiu 
X4 Put ye on the lorde Jesus Christ [Gr iuSvaaerdtJ Ibid, 
Epkes, vi. XX Put on the armour of god 1628 Earle Micro* 
cosfH, XX, (Arb.) 41 Hee has not put on the quaint Garbe 
of the Age, 1782 Miss Burmbv Cectlia vi. v. Pray put on 
your hat. x84e Mrs. Murcbr Seasons I. 8 you must ask 
Ann to put you on a great coat. 1878 T Hardy Ret, 
Native vi, iv, Mrs. Venn has got and is going away to 
put on her things. 2883 Mas. F* Mamn Parish fftlby xv, 
The wife had washed him up and put him on a clean Jacket. 

+ (^ ) absol. To put on one’s hat, to < be covered ’ ; 
also, to put on one's clothes, dress oneself (.Sk,). Obs, 
x6ix CHti-mMsMayDay n. 1, Plays 1873 II, 344 Tern, When 
your yong man came to me: I pray let nun put on, vnlesse 
it be for your pleasure. Lsot, He .can endure the cold well 
enough Imre-headed, *636 Massinger DA Florence \ 1, 
Nay, pray you, guardian, and good sir, out on. X788 
Shirrefb Jamie ^ Bess ii li, 1 thank you Hranky, what’s 
the news in town 7 Pit on, ptt on , How’s Simon ? x8oo 

g needs Marie xh in Scott Mtnstr, Scot Bord,, O slowly, 
owly raise she up. And slowly put she on. 

d. fig. To take upon oneself, adopt, assume (a 
character or quality, real or feigned). 


xeafiTiND^ECo/ ui io[see4sd(5)j <*1548 Hall 
Hen V 33 This kyng determined with hymself to put on 
the shape of a new man x^a Kvd Sol & Pers i ni. In 
Italy I put my Knighthood on. zSoo Siiaks A Y L V iv 
187 ihe Duke hath put on a Religious life 1781 D. 
W^illjams tr Voltatr^s Dram, IV as II 113 A young 
stiipling who puts on airs of gravity 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
XII 1. Y 8 Whim .determined her to put on the stranger, 
and receive my compliments with coldness 1890 Haipev^s 
Mag June 20/1 The streets had put on their holiday look. 

e. In mod . emphatic use To assume deceptively 
or falsely , to affect, feign, pretend To put it on, 
to pretend to something in excess of the fact. 

i6a* [see Put on ppl a, 2.] 1682 Dryden Dk Guv,e 

HI. i, Twas all put on that I nught hear and lave x8o6 
Lady Jerningham in J, Lett (1896) I 270 The first days 
the Duke supposed the illness a little Put on, 1888 Rider 
Haggard Col Quanich x, I wonder if he puts it on or if he 
deceives himself 1891 Ptci, World 8 Aug x66/i That 
voice IS put on. Mod. He is not so tired as all that , he is 
putting It on. The horse is putting it on with him j he 
knows the man can’t ride 

f. To add, make an addition of. (<x) To develop 
additional (flesh or weight). (A) To add (so much) 
to the charge or price. 

x8so Jrnl. R Agric Soc XI ir 580 [TheyJ put on no 
meat until they weie put up to feed 1897 AllbutPs Sysi 
Med, IV 4 The woman returned in a state of robhst health, 
having put on a stone in weight 1900 Marie Corelli 
Boy II, I can ne\er take sugar I put on flesh directly 
Mod, colloq. How much have they put on to the price? 

{c) To add (luns, a goal) to the score at cricket, 
football, etc. 

1882 Dai^ Tel 24 June, Five wickets were at this point 
disposed of for 258 runs. Of these Giffen had put on 43 
X89X Standard 6 Nov. 6/5 After crossing over the visitors 
could only put on one more goal. 

g. To lay, stake, bet (a sum of money). 

[1849 Th A as.znM Pendemtislxu, Altamont put the pot on 
at the Derby, and won a good bit of money I5id, 
put on the pot, sir’. ‘Vou did what?’ ‘I laid my 
money on .J 1890 Standard ai July 4/4 The Defendant 
‘put on for her lol upon. Oberon for the Lincolnshire 
Handle^ 

To urge onward, encourage; to incite, 
impel (lit, a,nd fig.) ; to promote (a state of things). 

IMS Shaks. Ham* v. 11 408 He was likely, had he beene 
put on To haue prou'd most royally 1605 — Lear x iv 227 
That you protect this course, and put it on By your allow- 
ance x 6 ^ J Shutc Sarah 4* Hagar (1649) 170 They haue 
put them on to the shedding of blood G Bulkeley 
in Andros Tracts II 86 Tis oneIy..iny reall desire of the 
Common good which puls me on 
i. intr. To go faster, go ahead; to push on, 
hasten onward; to go on, proceed. ? Obs, 
ci6ss Chapman Iliad vin, 2x7 When none, though many 
kings put on [orig troW&p trep edvruvl, could make his 
vaunt x6$j in Nicholas Peepers (Camden) II. 12, I am 
clearly of opinion he will now very speedily put on to make 
himself or some other to be elected K. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr, in Arm 111. § 3 (1669) 252/2 No stop nor halt in 
their way, but ever putting on 1746 in G. Sheldon Hist, 
Deerjtdd, Mass, (1895) I 548, I came up with Othniel 
Taylor, on horseback, and ordered him to put on faster 
x8ix W Taylor in Mouthy Mag XXXI 447 If she walks, 
put on ; if she puts on, run. 

J. tram. To push forward (the hands of a 
clock, the time) so as to make it appear later. Also 
in fig allusion 

x86s G MxnBDiTii Rboda Fleming xl, My belief, sir, is 
the clerks at Mortimer and Pennycuick’s put on the time 
z88s C H. Eden G Donnington i. Heigh oh, I wii.li some 
good fairy would put the clock on xSpx F. W. Robinson 
Her Love fy His Life v. 1, We can afford to put on the 
hands of the clock a few more weeks 

To bring into action or operation; to 
cause to act; to apply; to exert. With various 
objects, as a screw, brake, or other part of 
mechanism; steam, gas; force, pressure; pace, 
speed, etc. ; often implying increase of force or 
velocity. Also m fig. applications : see Pressube, 
SoBEW, Steam, etc. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII xlii 171 When, we 
were within five miles of Harlowe-place, J put on a hand 
gallop 1863 W. C. Baldwin 4 /K 238 They 

[giraffes] do not put on the steam until you get within about 
sixty [yards of them] X867 Gd, Words tZfn Now and then 
he even put on * a spurt ) as rowers say. 1889 G Allkm Tents 
o/Shetn in xxxvui 62 The driver put on the brake quick 
and hard 1889 J* Mastebman Scoits qf Besimtnsier vii, 
Ann would »on make me bankrupt if I didn’t put on the 
screw occasionally. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross xvii, He 
put on a line turn of speed, and rang the bell 1897 [see 
Pressure 7]. 

1 . To set or appoint (a person) to some work 
or occupation, or to do something; in Crichet, 
to set (a person) on to bowl , to set or appoint (a 
train, steamer, etc ) to make regular journeys or 
voyages ; to lay (a hound) on the scent. 

1867 Trollope thron, Barset (x86g) II xxx 354 They say 
he’s not very good at talking English, but put him on in 
(keek and he never stops x^ F Pigot Strangest Joum, 
my Life 142 He put on ^ood masters in subjects of which he 
only had a smattenng himself. xSgo Graphic si Oct 4x0/1 
The Pacific Railway are putting on a line of powerful 
vessels to the East 1891 Standard 12 Mar 3/3 It was 
only when the day was well advanced that men were put on 
to clean it up, 1897 ‘Tivon’ (H, W. Bleakley) Short 
Innings vi 95 ‘I catft bowl slows*, expostulated Tuckett 
* Then put someone else on returns the inexorable senior. 

47 . Put out. (Cf. OuT-Pua? «i.) 

* a. See simple senses and Quit ado, 1-6. 


* 53 “ Palsgr. 675/2 , 1 wene he be deed, he putteth out no 
breathe 1693 Lyoe Retaking * Friends Adventure ’ 4 He 
then put out French Colours and fired a Gun, whereby 
we knew he was a Fi enchman 1831 Fr A. Kemble 7 ? ni, 
111 Rcl Gtilhood (1878) III 68 Having put out ray dresses 
for my favourite Portia for to-night 1879 * (Cavendish * 
Card Ess , Clay's Decis,^ etc. 69 He put out four cards and 
took 111 the stock. 

b To thrust, drive, or send out of a place ; to 
expel, eject, turn out, fto discharge {obs). 

«I300 Cursor M 943 (Cott ) He put lum oute Vnto be 
werld bar he was made. 1388 Wycliv M att ix 25 Whanne 
the folc was put out, he wente in, and helde hir bond 
c x\w> Lanframis Cv urg n vu 169 To helpe putte out be 
fecis & wijnd & vnne 1483 Cath, Angl 295/2 To Putte 
cute, depellet e 1526 TwDALh Mark v 40 Then he put 
them all out and entred in 1875 Jowltt Plato (ed s) I, 
132 He IS put out by the constables. 

{b) To destroy the sight of, to blind (an eye), 
either by literally gouging it out, or by burning or 
other means. (See Out adv 4 ) 


IX . . [see A. Ill], a 1300 Cursor M 2x431 (Cott.) His eien 
irst put vte i sal. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gi 194 . 1 shal . . also 
put out thyn eycn 1595 Shaks. John iv 1 56 Will you put 


. , J 56 W; 

out mine eye8?,,//«^ I haue awome to do it And with 
hot Irons must I hurne them out. 1671 Milton Samson 
33 Betray’d, Captiv’d, and both my Eyes put out 
t(i:) To expel, dismiss, put away Obs, 

£1380 Wycliv Sel, Wks II 129 By Jjis word heputlide 
out sloube, whanne he preiede his God 130* Ord Crysten 
Meti {JI, de W. 1506) i, lii Cvj, Hytn [the man chylde] 
lyketh to put out all thy fraudes and decepeyons. 

{d) To pul out of joint, to dislocate. (Out 
adv, 19.) 

c x8aa Mrs. Sherwood Penny Traci B (Houlston’s Juv. 
Tr.) Francis had the misfortune to put out his ancle 1890 
Blackw Mag CXLVIII 367/2 He put out bis shoulder in 
one of the most dangetous deadlocks. 

c To remove or turn out of office, dignity, 
possession, etc ; to depose, dismiss (See Out 
adv, 4b.) Now rare or arch , exc. in sense * to 
put out of play’, in games, athletic contests, or the 
lilte ; ejp, in Cricket, to cause (a batsman) to be 
‘ out’. (Out adv, 4c, 19 c ) 

X387 Trevisa (Rolls) II. 403 Pelias .dredde lest 

lason wolde werre in his londes and putte hym out 
c 1420 Brui34s He deposid & put out the Mayre of London. 
*330 Palsgr 675/1 He was ba;^yffe of the tovvne, but the 
lorde hath put hym out 1694 Evelyn 22 Nov, The 
same day. that Abp. Sancroft was put out. x8x8 Cruise 
Dieest (ed. 2) 11 77 If a man puts out his lessee for years, 
or disseises his lessee for life 

X733 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 9 Upon London^s 
second innings four of them were put out before they headed 
the county X744 J. Lovb Cricket in. (1754) Argt., Bryan is 
put out by Kips, x8m Field 24 May 776/2 Although nearly 
put out in the fifth round, his steady shooting eventually 
enabled him to win xSgo St Nicholas Mag Aug 830/2 So 
easily fielded as to result in putting out the batsman 
d To extinguish, do away with, put an end to, 
destroy, abolish. Now I'are or Obs, 

1398 llrcay/isABartluDeP i?.xvni.xxui.(Bodl MS.), His 
[goottes] galle puttek oute dymnes of yjen. 1580 Sidney 
IX 111, Their renoune .Thou dost put out. <71630 Fuller 
Life H Smith S *s Wks 1866 I 7 Those who . bury 
their talents in the ground, putting them out, because they 
will not put them out, extinguishing their abilities because 
they will not employ them, x8s6 Southey Vxnd, EccL 
A ngi, 180 An odour which put out the former perfume. 

Field 24 May 776/3 A sharp left-hander put out Mr. 
Ellis's chance. 

e. f (jj) To strike out or delete (a writing, draw- 
ing, etc.) ; to expunge, erase, efface Ohs, 

X330 Palsgr 675/1 There was a wntynge upon his ^ave, 
but the weather hath put it out Ibid,, Here was a horse 
properly paynted, but all his heed is put out 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps, l[ij. 9 Turne thy face fro my synnes, andput out 
all my myszdedes 1568 Grafton Ckroti II. 103 He sent 
to the foure Bishops agame, that they should put out that 
poyit of restitution, i6zo Willet Hexapla Dan 356 
When he portraiteth the picture he putteth out the first 
lines [= outlines], g 1708 Beveridge Thes, Tkeol (x7xo) 
II 312 The ConstantinopohtanoBishops put a paire into the 
Creed, the Western Churches fihoque . } Leo 111 put it out, 
and Nicolaus put it in again, and so arose the schism. 

{b) To extingiusb (fiie or light, or a burning or 
luminous body). (See Out ado. 6 , 32 a.) 

xgPbPtlgr, Per/ (W. de W 1531) 40 No wynde ne rayne 
coude guenche it ne put it out. X530 Palsgr. 675/x Rake 
up the fyre and put out the candell, 2671 QsiewAnat Plants 
Kp. Dec , It IS your Glory, that you like not so to shine, 
as to put out the least Star X709 Steele Tatler No. 38 
? z All my idle Flames are extinguish’d, as you may 
obsery^ ordinary Fures are often put out by the Sunshine 
1846 fmL R Agnc Soc, VII n 54 ^ Water was used 
to put the fire out. x8fo Ad. Sergeant Esther Detiison 
I. X, A di aught from, the door put out the candles. 

f, (With person as obj.) (Out adv, 5, 20.) 
f (a) To baffle, foil, defeat. Obs rare 

1485 Caxton Chas Gt, 2x8 He beyng put out alle fro hys 
purpose, toke leue of the kyng. 

(p) To cause to lose one’s self-possession; to 
disconcert, discompose, confuse, embarrass 
1588 Shaks. L,L L v 11 102 Euer and anon they made 
a doubt Ptesence maiesticall would put him out X834 
J H Newman Lei to R F Wilson 15 June> You must 
not be at all surprised or put out at feeling the difficulties 
you de<!cribe. a 1849 Diddhng Wks 1864 IV. 268 He 
IS never seduced into a flurry He is never put out. 1886 
Mr& C Fraed Jacobsen II. xm 203 You are so cool 
and coioposed, and nothing puts you out. 

(r) To disconcert, disturb, or * upset’ (any one) 
m the course of his action, speech, calculation, etc. , 
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to interrupt or distract (an actor, orator, reciter, 
musician, or performer), so as to cause him to lose 
the thread' of his subject; see Out adv, 5, 20. 

J673 Wycherley Gmtl DannnS’Masttr iv i, ily aunt 
IS here, and she wll put me out , you know I cannot dance 
before her 1831 Fr. A. Kemble Jrnl in Rec, Giruiocd 
(1878) in S3 They put us out terribly m one scene by 
forgetting the bencb on which I have to wt down 1890 
Sat K&} 9 Aug 165/1 The bill-brokers are therefore put 
out in their calculations Mod, I had learned my speech 
carefully, but she put me out by ^ggling. 

id) To cause to lose on^s equanimity ; to dis- 
tress, * upset* (mentally) ; in mod use, to put out 
of temper, annoy, irritate, vex, 

1822 L4WB Lat to Wordsworth 20 Mar , Deaths oversA 
one, and put one out long after the recent ^ief« 

Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xxvi, He was a little put out 
for a momenL but then recovered himself. 1871 Mrs. H 
Wood Dene noUowxxs^^ie Dene [was] . thoroughlyput out 
with the captain. 1876 Dorak ^Mmm ’ ^ Mantters I Xntrod 
so Mr. Fane was a very particular person, and was very 
easily put out 

{/) To put any one out of his way ; to put to 
inconvenience. 

x88o J. Payn Confid. Agmt I 154 Stephen .was not 
the man to ‘put himself out'— that is to say, to make the 
leiist sacrifice of independence. 

** g. t To utter, pronounce, give forth (words, 
the voice) Ohs, (h) To vent (in words, etc.) . rare, 
c 1340 JS, E Psalter xlivfv,] i Myn hert put out godc 
\vorde. 1486 Bh St Albans \ The first worde to the 
houndis that the hunt shall owt pit Is at the kenell doore 
when he openys it, x888 S. Tytler BUtcklmU Ghosts II, 
XIX, 120 All his anger was put out on poor me. 

h. To put in exercise, exert; = put forth^ 42 e 


auu pui> vuii yuui wiu uuiMiniis. w. 

Jittered ii iv (1724) 171 Unless a Man put out Faith in 
Christ Jesus he cannot be saved. 185^ Tztofe Mag. July 
i^x I'nL not putting out my strength. 1890 Temple Bar 
Mag, July 30a When she puts herself out to please, 

1 . To publish, issue, put in circulation j *= ptd 
forihf 42 f. Now rare 

X5a9 hloRE Dyahge m Wks. 223/1 Tyndal hath put out 
in hys own name another booke entitled Mammona, x6ax 
Burton Anat, Mel ii, 11. iv. (1631) 280 To peruse those 
books of Cities, put out by Braunus, and Hogenberglus. 
3^7 C Leslie,>/mz^ in Grass (ed. 2) lir There is a Pnmmer 
put out for the Quaker Children, by W Smith. 1702 Addi- 
son Died , Medals 111 Hisc. Wks. 1736 III, 163 He put out 
a Coin, that on the reverse of it had a ship tossed on 
the waves to represent the Church xycm Heabnb CotUci. 
(O. H S.) II. 270 To put out a new Edition. 1879 Hiss 
Yonoe Cameos Ser, iv, xiv. 150 Injunctions were mt out 
this winter, against carrying candles on Omdlemas Day 

j. (fi) NatU, To send or take (a vessel) out to 

sea. rare, (^) intr. To go out to sea ; to set 
out on a voyage. (Said of a vessel, or person.) (ir) 
intr. To depart, make off, go away ; to set out 
(Chiefly U,S^ 46 »•) 

1590 SuAKS. Com, Err, in. 11 xgo If any ship put out, 
then straight away, x6zo — Temp, v l 225 As when Wc 
first put out to Sea. x8z4 Cary Dante, Paradise n 14 
Through the deep brine ye fearless may put out Your vessel. 
1835 Niles' Reg. 22 Aug 436 Apprehendmg judge Lynch's 
Jaw, he put out m a hurry. He was pursued and caught 
1842 Macaulay Lays, Armada zi M any a light fishing boat 
put out to pry along the coast. 1856 G.D Brewerton War 
in Kansas 42 We ‘put out ' in search of fire and a shelter. 
1889 Tennyson Crossing the Bar i, And may there be no 
moaning of the bar, When 1 put out to sea. 

k. To stretch forth, extend, protrude (the hand 
or other member of the body) , to extend from 
within an enclosing space ; to cause to stick out or 


Report, at the entung wherof were put out m the flags ., 
of our galhes 1607 Shaks Ttmon iv. ii. 28 Let each take 
some , Nay put out all your hands. 16B7 A. Lovell tr, 
7 h^enofs Trav, i 14 ■\^en he had put out the Colours 
of St. Mark, we shewed ours, 1889 F. M. Crawtoro 
Greifenstein I, vii 203 Putting out his hand to prevent the 
act X905 ^ Soprano v, As if he were going to feel her 
pulse, and tell her to put out her tongue. 

1 « put forth, 42 g. Also eihsol. Now rare, 

x6a6 Bacon 653 They forsake their first root, and 

g it out another more towards the top of the earth x688 
URNET Lett St Italy 138 The Trees had not yet put out 
Bracken Farriery Ivipr ^1756) 1, 239 
A . ..M. ^ - ■'“’esh. 


J' ® The grass and plants 

here are just puttmg out. 

m. (a) To place (a person) away from home 
under the care of some one, or m some employ- 
ment; to turn out (a beast) to graze or feed; 
to plant out (seedling^ young plants). 

hlARSTON^«fw«tf'f Rev, IV, iv, As some weake 
breasted dame Givelh her infant, puts it out to nurse 
shya Rec.pe(matH,Ma5s, (1692) III 63 Every Swyne that 
sbalbe put out at liberty shalbe well and sufficiently Ringed. 
s77^SftgGasetteer{^,2)% v A charity school 

foi teaming, cloathmg, ^d patting out laboys apprentices 
185a K Agnc, Soc, XZII i 23 In the mommg she 
‘2.uSrass* X869 W. Longman Nist, 
Jtatv III, I, XIX 343 Their children were often put out to 
wet nurse with the native Irish. 1892 Field 17 Sept. 442/2 
J.0 laise plants from seed, and. [have] a vigorous he^thv 
stock to put out annually, ^ 

(h) To lend (money) at interest, or lay it out to 


profit; to invest ; alsoy^; to employ to advantage. 
Also ( £/ A".), To expend, lay out 
16x1 Bible Ps, av 5 He that putleth not out his money 
to vsuiy x6x6 B Jonson Demi an Ass in iv, With pur- 
pose, yet, to put him out I hope To his best vse ? c 1650 
teed] 1690 E 0 ^^ Jesuit's Mem 230 The said Dowry 
IS put out to Rent, and assurance given for it, X78X D. 
Williams tr Voltmre's Diani Wks II. 248 Employing it 
to do good is to put it out to the highest interest xBBa 
^ flx//7«(Mass.) Jntl 13 Sept , If theoppMing candidate did 
not have a iich father-in-law, who will put out money 
freely. 1893 Nat Observ, 5 Aug. 290/1 The pound w’as put 
out to multiply itselfl i 

{c) To give (woik) lo be doue^ off the 
premises, or by some one not in one's regular 
employment. 

x68o Moxon Meek, Exerc, xiii 226 Being . unaccom- 
modated of a Lathe of my own, I intended to put them out lo 
be Turned New Monthly Mag XLII 117 The farmer 

has availed himself of the power to put out, as it is termed, 
the reaping of his wheat X846 Jinl R* Agnc, iioc, VII. 
I 124 To let or put out the job at a ceitam rate per acre. 
X884 Mrs G L Banks Syhlla, etc IH 49 Mrs Price did 
not put out her washing Mod All work is done on the 
premises, nothing put out 

48 . Put out of. (See Out op.) 

a. irans To remove or expel from (a place, or 
a status conceived as a place) Obs, or arch 
a 1300 Cursor M, 3047 (Cott.) Uute of he bus was pule 
agar, Hir sun a-pon hir bak sco bar c xaBo Wyclif Sel 
Wks III 361 pel puttiden men out of chirclie, aiid^ per- 
sueden hem m Cristis lyme X483 Caxtom G, de la Tour 
F vij b, God made her to become lepie m soo moche that 
she was put oute of the town xsao Palsgr. 675/2 And I 
were as you, I w'olde put my selfe out of the waye for 
a whyle, x6xx Bible John xvi, 2 They shall put 5 ou out 
of the Synagogues 1768 Sterne Sent Journ , Remise 
Door III, It will oblige you to have a third horse, which will 
put twenty livres out of your pocket 1770 G Klate A-fe 
Nat, (ed, 2) II, 92 The new India silk hanakeichicf which 
, .he had forgot to put out of his pocket. 

f b. To expel or dismiss from the possession or 
occupation ofproperty, office, etc.; todooutof. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M 7340 pai wit-m a tuel-moth stage War 
put vte o J>air heritage. 13 Seuyn Sag, (W.) iao6 Thai 
sschal . , Put the out of thi kinges sete 1442 Rolls of Parli, 
V 45/x Robbed and put oute of his lande and godys 1526 
Tindale Luke xvi. 4 When I am put out of my stewaid- 
shippe 1530 Palsgr. 675/3 All the crewe that was at 
Guynes is put out of wag^ X678 Wanley Wood Lit 
World V i. g 102. 468/2 Tlie King of Bohemia is pro- 
sciibed and put out of his Electorship a xvxj Burnet Own 
Time an 1679 (1823) II, 232 [The Duke of York] ipoved that 
the duke of Monmouth should be put out of all command, 
o. To expel from one’s thoughts, memory, etc, 
a X22^ Ancr R, 92 pet heo pute euerich worldlich jnng.. 
ut of hire heorte. c X374. Chaucer Boet/i. i pr vi. 15 (Camb 
MS ) 1 hou , by-weptest pat oonly men weren put owt of the 
cure of god X470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxvii 437 He 
putte all that oute of his thoughte. x53< [see Remembrance 
i], a 1348 Hall Chron , Rich III 29 b, To obhteiate and 
put oute of memorie that note of infamie x8x6 [see Head 

<£ To remove, liberate, or extricate from a con- 
dition ofi 

To put out of mtseiy or pain (ouphem.), to dispatch or 
kill a wounded or suff^ing man or beast, also, to put an 
end to a state of mental suspense (by an unfavourable dea- 
sion), to let one know the worst, 

C1480 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 287 To be put owt of dys- 
tress a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon xlvi 154 Has gi ete youthe 
put hym out of his sorow, 

e To remove from the region or spheie of, 
to cause to be out of the condition of. ' 

To put out 0/ joint , see Joint sb, 2, 

1530 Palsgr. 675/2 To put you out of doute it is so in 
dede, X560 Daus tr, Sleidaste's Comm, 23s To put the 
matter out of doubt a 1586 [see Joint so e) 1659-60 
Pepys Diaiy o Mar , I made a piomise .to dunk no stiong 
drink this week, for I find that it puts me quite out of order 
x686 [see Patience sb 1 fj 174a H Walpole Let, to 
Mann 10 Mar., I will not work you up into a fright, only 
to have the pleasure of putting you out of it 1855 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng xvi III 685 The English Commons had some- 
timeymt him out of temper, iSai Manch, Exam, 15 May 
3/4 The opposition of the Board of Trade, put that out of 
the question 
4 & Put over. 

a. tram, Falconry, Of a hawk ; To pass (the 
food) on from the * gorge * or crop to the stomach ; 
to swallow. Also transf, and^. ? Obs, 

1486 Bk St. Albans avij, An hawke puttith ouer when 
she remeuith the mete from hir goorge m to hit bowilJis. 
*S 75 Turberv, Falconne 333 Sometimes a hawke cannot 
well indew nor put over his meate a 1656 Bp. Hall ^5*^4 
Ph, § 66 Death did but taste of Him, could not devour 
much less put him over [x88o Jaime&ods Sc, Diet, 
SiV , Lak some milk to put owre your bite.] 

fb. To defer, postpone : ^ put off 4^0. (Cf. 
carry ever, Iwld over Ohs, 

15^ Hen. VIII in Burnet Nist, Ref n Rec. xix, [If you! 
do t^s delay, protract and put over the accomplishment of 
the Kmp so instant desire. x6x8 Hales Gold. Rem ii. 
(1673) Beth these questions were put over to the next 
Session 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 210 , 1 heard 
iMt wceke the day was putt over till Wensday last, x8aB 
Webster, To put over . (2) To defer ; to postpone The 
court put over the cause to the next term 
c. To get over, esp, to get through (Lime); 
aosol,, to get over the time, * get along Now dial, 

^593 Pass, Morrtce (1876) 79 n^ich bad beg inn ing was 
c^elwly put ouer with the conceiued loy of fis pr^ce. 
1679 Burnet Hisi, R^, (X865) 1 , 341 To engage him in dis- 
course, and so put over the time, >823 J, Wilson Trials 


Maig Lyndsayw 11/3 The sti anger offered money ; hut 
she said they could all put over veiy well till iheir father 
was set free, iSgx Carlyle Sterlings, iv. (1872) 1x8 There 
he might put over the rigorous period of this present year. 

d To convey or take across or to the other side , 
to transport . see Over adv. 5 
CX595 Capt. Wyatt iS Dudl^*s Voy, W.Ind, (Hakl Soc) 
36 To give them a faire gale to putt them over to the 
maine x6xo Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 49 By swimming 
they put the horses over xBgo Clark Russell Ocean 
Trag II XVI, 71 The helm was put over and the yacht 5 
head fell off 

e. intr, NatU, To s£ul or go across, to cioss 
1617 Abp Abbot Descr, World (1634) 283 Carthagena, a 
City in the maineland, to which he put over a 1656 Ussher 
Ann. vi. (1658) 391 He put over from thence to Pnocaea. 
t f trans. To hand over, to refer, Obs, rare, 
159s Shaks. K, John j i 62 For the certaine knowledge 
of that truth, I put you o’re to heauen, and to my mother, 
t g. To transfer, make over. Obs, 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. vii. (1642) 432 To put 
over their wealth and possession unto their friends. 0x649 
WinTHHov New Efg. (1823) 1 381 It were good he paid his 
sister her 100 which he promised when I put over his land 
to him. 

h. To knock over (with a shot), coilog. 

1839 H. Kingsley G, Hamlyn xxxvii, That pistol I've 
put over a panot at twenty yards with it. 

60. Fut tbrough. 

i a. trans, (?)To get through, traverse, pene- 
tiate, cross, (Cf. 3.) 

1708 J C. Compl Collier (184^21 Quick-Sands (if not to 
thick) are often put thiough by Deals or Timber. 

b. To cause to pass through any process; to 
cairy (successfully) through , to carry out, bring lo 
a finish , to get done with. Chiefly U, S, 

185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni's C, ^xxI, I raytber think 
she's sickly, but I shall put her through for what she's 
worth. She may last a year or two. x888 Bryce Amer, 
Commw II. II. xUv 163 Becoming aLConiplices in the jobs 
01 ‘ steals ' which these members were * putting through *, 
1891 Longm, Mag Aug, 379 Taking prompt action ..to 
*put through* a certain nefarious design. 

c In literal sense, as To put a telegram or 
telephonic call through between points ; to place 
a person m telephonic connexion with another 
through one or more exchanges. 

Mod, 1 have a call put tbiough to Mr, X. Will you put 
me through to Birmingham, No. 1000? 

51. Fut to. 

ta trans. To add (actually or mentally). Also 
ahsol Cf 13, Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Matt vi 37 Who of 50U thei^ingc may 
piitte to [Vulg adjicere\ lo his stature 00 cubite? cxifio 
Kos tr. BeUe Dame sans Mercy 500 , 1 may not put to, nor 
take away. 1502 Ord, Crysten Men (W, de W. 1306) 11, 
XVI. Z24 Besyde the y. cominaundementes of god holy 
chyiche hath put to fyue, XS77 Hanmfr Aik Eccl Hht. 
(1619) 70 Pulling away some things, and putting lo other 
some. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, it xiu. g 7 When he 
cometh to a particular he shall have nothing to do, but to 
put to names, and, times, and places. 

b. To exert, apply, put forth. 7 b pul to one's 
hand to set to work at something; to render 
assistance. Now rare or arch. 

X382 Wyclif Gen, xix. 10 1 'he men putlen to hoonde, and 
brou^ten into hem Loth, c 14^ MeHin iv. 70 Ye must put 
to grete besynesse to take the Duke x^ Parke tr, 
Mendoza's Ihst, China 134 Putting to their diligence and 
industne 1603 Knolles Htst Tuiks (i6zi) 1115 Where- 
unto also Clement . .put to bis helping hand . 1674 N. C 
Words 173 That so all Parties concerned may put to their 
fires^at the same time. x888 Bryce Amer, Commw* III 
Ixxviii 32 People think of the government as a great machine 
which will go on, whether they put their hand to or not, 
t(^) intr, for lejl,, or adisol. To go to woik, 
^ set to'. Obs 


x6ix Shaks. Wtnt T, i 11. 277 [She] deserues a Name As 
rauke as any Flax-Wench, that puts to Before her irolh- 
plight. 

1 0, trans. To attach, affix, * set to ' (as a seal 
or signature to a document). Obs, 

14x5 Hen, V in Madox Form, Angl (1702) 16 Wee have, 
to the«?e Vowes afore written, putto our sealles. c X4S0 
Godstow Reg, 145 Both paityes maade hit stronge by puttyng 
to pere^ seelys, cuerych to ober. X55X-3 Inv, CA, Goods, 
Staffs, 111 Ann, Lichfield (1863) IV. 3 In wutenes wherof . 
we . to thes presents interchaungeabli have pulto our 
handes. 1609 Bible (Donay) x Kings vlL 36 They semed 
not to be engraven, but put to round about. 

\p) To place (a male animal) with a female for 
breeding. Cf. 10 f. ? Obs, 
xsag FiTzherb. Hush. 6 37 Euery man maye not put to 
theyr ramnves all at one tyme. 

(f) To attach (a horse, etc.) to a vehicle (cf. 
10 e) ; iranff, (an engine) to a train. 

X7M Sterne Sent, Joum,, Moninul iv, I.. bid him. .get 
the horses put t<x x8x j Jane Avstbh Emma xxvi. You 
know how impossible my iatber would deem it that James 
should iwt re for such a purpose. 1B41 Lytton Ni, 4 
Mon^ 1, Telltbe p^-bqy to put-to the horses immediately. 

^ Scotch engine was being 

d. To shut arch, anA dioE 
C1440 GesiaRom. xxixi. 82 (Harl.MS.) Anon he put to the 
935 CovsireAiayii^.m, 23 EbudgJthimw^ 
at the badee dore, & put to [x6ii ^ul] y* doie after bim, and 
.It R. Ci^bkeland Choleric Man v. ii? Ill 

put the shuttm to. x8a8 Exanuncr^h, Shot; the door 
put to the window sbuttois, xgn jyuo. Diet,, 
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PUT. 


PUT. 

e. intr. To pul in to shore: to turn in, 
take shelter. 

MW F Baily yrul. TcurN Amer. (iSsfiJipsWejuiilied 
off. .and alter going about twenty miles, weie obliged to 
put to on aaount of the wind. *807 P. Gass 163 We 
put to at a branch of fresh water, under high cliffs. 

r jl>ass To be reduced to straits . ^tohe pit 
to it ; see 38 c (^). 

*803 Pic iVw No 6 (1806) L 821 He is, . Iihe myself, hard 
pul to at times for a htUe money. 1886 T Haboy Mayor 
Lasterbr iv, We must needs heput-to for want of a whole- 
some crust, XB89 M. Gray Reproach AntusUy 11. ii, Terble 
liard putt to they be to beat out the time. 

62 . Put together, a. See simple senses and 

Together. 

c x^o Promp Parv, Put to geder, but not onyd, 
cmiiguus x6oo Lockb Mwiu UmL i 11. 9 Upon the ftst 
Occasion that shall make him put together those Ideas in 
his Mind and observe whether they agree or disagree. 

b. trans. To combine, unite (parts) into a whole j 
to join, e.g. in marriage 

c X4AO [see aj. 1530 Palsgr. 67X/2 Sythe they be ones put 
togyther by the lawes of holy churche, I wyll never put them 
asonder. xdgx H, Morb Seemd Lash m Euthus Tri^ etc. 
(1656) 8x8 It IS you that have put thingb together so ill- 
favouredly 16^ Aur. Wake Prep. /or Dcaih iq That 
those few directions I have here put together, may he as 
ii uly useful to you. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 27X Every 
thing ^va8 ready in the yard for putting together, 

+ 0. rejl. To join, combine, unite. Obs, rare, 
1536 Anreho fjr I sab, (x6o8) P v, The Quene and the ladies 
pul them agaiiio logothei for to geve Aflronio a very bitter 
sopper, * 

d. To form (a whole) by combination of 
parts * to construct, compile, compose, compound. 

1530 Palsgr, 676/x He can spell, but he can nat put to 
gylher 1638 Jvmvs PatiU AmiefUs j 8 Our mind putletb 
the whole l^ure out of those visible parts together. x8s5 
iyitfw Maiiihly Mag, XV aia/a Tins ngure Can be taken to 
pieces and put together with the greatest ease. x86a 
Tmptk Bay Mag, v 1 . 404 , 1 pul together some account of 
a series of incidents. x8^ Pr* A. 1 Cbmsle Par Away 
Lottg Am xii, His figure was 111 put together. 

e. To combine mentally; to add or reckon 
together, to sum ; often in pt, /pU,^ taken or con- 
sidered together, in a body, collectively, 

ToptU tlus mid that together \ to ooiistdcr two facts or 
Ui^umstances together and draw a conclusion from them, 
bo to put two mid two together \ see Two. 

xSaa LIasuk ir, Atmaa's Guzman dAlf it. 195 All this 
put together . , was nothing, being compared with her retired- 
nessfl of life, X707 J, Stevens tr Quevedds Com, IVks, (1709) 
33X Put that and that together, X748 Kiciiardson Clarissa 
vu. (x8io) 70 All these things put together, excited their 
curiobily. x86x Temple Bar Mar, I, 468 He knew more 
than all the old school put together. 1885 Dickens Mat, 
Pr, tii. xvj He puts this and that together* 

f. Cnehet, To make up, 'compile*, as a ' score 

1890 PUld 3t May 784/3 Weobesmd 0 ‘BrIen . put together 

thirty-nine runs for the third wicket. Ibid, ar June pxg/s 
The largest score they have ever put together in a ffrst class 
etigagement. 

63 . Put up. 

*$,, irons. To put into a higher position; to 
raise; to lift : see simple senses and Up adv.^ also 
the abs. Back, Hair, Shtitxer, etc. 
a X300 Cursor M, 5833 (Cott.) pe water 0 fie flum J»ou ta 
And put it yp apon ^ land, a 1400 Btr Beues 3040 Beues 
wistc wcl and sede, Put vp apensell. lest Saber vs drede, 
a xNoo MS, Ashm, 344 If* 19 (Chess) And must he nedisput 


pon & mated in c. 


d in Cl x*j 93 UuNBAR Jhism ij- Rose 54 
, he purpour sone .'throw goldm sky is puitmgyp his heid 
x6os Smaks. Macb, iv. n. 78 Why then (alas) Do I put vp 
that womanly defence? iSfo J. Daviks tr, Oleariud Voy* 
Arnhem, 73 Mamed Women put up their hair within their 
Caps or Coifs, x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf ix, 
There were others sneenng, and that puts a fellow's back 
up, x8^ M. Gray Reproach AnnssUy v, 1, Shopkeepers 
had hastily put up tneir shutters. 1897 Flor. Kont- 
ooMKRY Tony (1898) 17 You will put up the windows in the 
tunnels, won’t you? 

Spec, (A) To fix up for public view, to post up. 
Hence, of a cricketer • To score (so many runs) \ ong. to 

have them put up on the scoring board. 

iBnAct 3^4 WULIK c, 46 1 1J3 Sudi rules. .diall be 
put up, either in print or m writing, on such place, as the 
. .council shall think proper. x86o Bail/s Mag, I. 428 
Grundy put up xx and id. *890 Globe j June ih He put 
up notices requesting visitors to leave the plants alone. 

{e ) To set up or mount (a person, esp. a jockey) 
on horseback ; to employ as a jockey. 
s888 TtmssB June 4/3 Would they put up a Jockey they 
believed to be dishonest? xUps/llus^, Sporting # pram. 
iTem 15 Apr, 183/1 Some trainers believe m putting up 
stable bovB instead of jockeys. 

(flf) To put or bring (a play, etc.) on the stage 
for performance. Cf. put 46 a. 

1890 F. Barrett Between Life * Death II lowL 148 A 
new spectacle was .put up for rehearsal after Chnstm^ 
xSgx New Rev, Dec,_^6 A manager*. may * put up the 
' Midsummer Night’s Dream ’. 

b. Ifuntmg, To cause (game) to rise from cover; 
to rouse, start. 

?ox47$ Hunt, Hare xis* Y wylle ryde and putt her m 
«75 TuRBBRY, Fakoune 131 Xet him which bath the 
Hearoner (that is the make Hawke) put up the Heaxon, 
xds9 H* Burton TrutHs ^TnuniphyAp spamelL.puts vp 
many a foule. 17x1 Addison Spea, No, 13% § 8 In Town, 
♦ .I,. put up such a Variety of odd Creatures, that they foil 
the Scent, x8o« Southey UU, (1856) I. 345 Camp u in 
go^ health, and put up a hare^ x8^ Longnu Mag* June 
We put up a couple of tigers, % ^ t 

(^) mr, for rejl, Tonse; (m Anghng) of a fish. 


xBQQ^iiz.TLTrr Counine Fartneii liv, When as the sappe 
putteth vp and coraraeth to the barke. x8go Field 31 May 
799/j The ti out that put up here and there weie after a tiny 
speck of nudge like character 

c. irons. To cause to spring up or grow ; of a 
beast, to develop or 'cut* (a tooth). 

xdad Bacon Sylva § 549 It is reported, that hartshoin 
shaven, or in small pieces, mixed with dung and watered, 
putteth up mushrooms. 1834 R Agnc, Soc XV n. 
32X These teeth aie put up when the calf is six months old 

d. Cricket To hit (a ball) so that it rises high 
X843 W. Denison Cncketet^s Compan, p. ix, Had the 

chances from the ball being put up been taken advantage 
of. x8ga Field 31 May 790/2 Howen next put a ball up to 
long-on 

e. To 'raise* (a shout), rare, 

189a Qitmr Mar. ssp/r They put up a great shout of 
admiiation. 

f. To raise 111 amount. 

1890 Harper's Mag Oct 738/1 His governor had quite 
lately put nis allowance up a hundred pounds. xSga Sat 
Rev, 26 Nov 617/2 Making preparations to put up the 
pnee still higher. 

g. coUotp, To show, exhibit (a game, play). 
To put up mi appearance (nort/i, dial, and Sc,\ to 
make one’s appearance. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Tales Pot, Econ, II, iv, Demerai a 
I, 10 A few of the sluggards who had not put up their 
appearance at the proper hour 1893 Field 30 Jan. 133/3 
Petcittput up a good game but it was not severe enough 
for the English champion, X807 Ottiifig(^,S ) XXX. 431/x 
Able to nut up a game at golf that the youngster will find 
hard to Beat. 

""''h. t (d) To send or hand up to a superior 
for consideration j to present (a petition, etc.). Obs, 
1363 Langl. P pi, a. IV. 34 pene Fees com to parlemeiit 
and pot vp a Bille, Hou jjat Wrong ajeyn his wille his wyf 
hedde I-take. 1439 Rolls of Parli V q/i In a Petition 
putte up to the Kyng 1330 Palsgr. 676/^, I wyll put up a 
coniplaynt agaynst the 1389 PasqutVs Ret, Ciij b. The 
renerend Elders of Hartimsme had neuer put vppe any 
Billes of endightment against her the last Parliament. 

To offer (prayer or worship) to God or a 
divme being ‘on high*; to present a petition to 
any exalted personage. 

x^x [see Putting vhl sb 1 9]. 1709 Strype Ann, Ref I. 
xlvi, 502 Our church ..put up players to God in the behalf 
of It. 1737 Hume Ess , Nad Hist, Reltg, § 4 (1788) II 377 
The Lacedemonians, always dunng war, put up their peti- 
tions very early in the morning, in order to be befoienand 
with their enemies, 1848 Thackeray Van Four Inc, The 
coarse tyrant , to whom she had been foiced to put up 
MtiLions for time, when the rent was overdue 1889 F. C. 
Plum'S Avislids Courtsh xui, Prayers for fine weather 
were put up. 1889 Doyle Micah t lathe xxv, At dinner 1 
heard him put up thanks for what he was to leceive. 

fi. To bring (a person) up before a magistrate , 
to bring into couit on some charge; to accuse 
formally. Ohs, 

C1440 Alphabet of Tales 12X On a tyme he was ferd to he 
putt yp at sene [vi synodo accusart] x^6 Tindale 
Matt, X 19 When they put you vp, taka no mought howe 
or what ye shall speake x54iinFoxej4 4 Af. (1563) II 
1x94/2 All these weie put up for railing against the Sacra- 
mentes and Ceremonies. 

J. To propose for election or adoption 
1373 O Harvey Letter bh (Camden) s Sine mi grace 
amongst the rest was put up in the hous Hid, 3 1683 Eno 
Elect Sheriffs 31 [They] both put up and Voted for Sir 
Humphrey Nicolaon, And Mr Box 1693 R L'Estrange 
Fahks cxvi, The Beasts Met in Councel to Chuse a King 
There were Several Put up. a 1839 AIacaulav m Enc} cl 
BnU (1885) XIX. 137/1 Soon aftei this debate Pitt's name 
was put up by Fox at Brookes's 

ip) intr, for rejl. To offer oneself for election ; 
to stand as a candidate. 

X703 Hearne Colkct 20 Dec., He, modestly declin’d it. 
The Tike did also Di. Hudson, who was dedr’d by divers to 
put up. 1890 Doyle Finn Gtfdksione xviii, He put up at 
Murpnytown in the Conservative interest. 

{c) Jig To < set up * for i offer (to do something) 
X898 Qumr Sept. 872/2 , 1 am not master enough of the 
occult sciences to put up for defending Dan's character as 
a charmer, 

{i) (with mixture of lit. senae): Tobnng 
forward (a person) to stand up and spqfik. 

1889 Doyle Mieah Clarke xxxv. What use to put a witness 
up, when he was shouted down and threatened by the 
Chief Justice? 1890 Blackw Mag CXLVIIl. 397/1 He 
was the only speaker the Conservatives could put up to 
answer or criticise Mr. Gladstone 

k. To send or hand m (a commanication) to be 
published in a church in the course of the service ; 
esp. in reference to banns ; also, to publish (banns). 

16BA S. Sewall Diary 26 Mar., I put up a noteto pray for 
the Indians. sB|o Examiner 396/2 , 1 then went and put 
up the banns. 1843 Marryatt Perc, Keene xxxii, Wo are 
to 1 ^ put up in church next Sunday, and it takes three 
Sundays. xBjg Comh, Meg July 46 Iheir banns had been 
pat up in the East End paririi. 

l . To offer for sale by auction, or for competition. 

1706 Load, Gax No 4287/3 The Buyer to pay down 2 

Guineas each Lot, or to be put up again. 1856 Leisure 
HourV, 279/3 The lot was put up again, to be knocked 
down for six and threepence. X893 Chamh Jrrd, 3 Dec. 
773/3 Oughtn't the post, to have been put up for public 
competition ? 1899 Goldw. Smith Cluitea Kingd, 1 , 108 
Ho [Richard 1 } put eveiything up to sale. 

m. t(fl) mtr, ?To advance ftf, approach; or 
? to make up to, address oneself to a person {obs,), 
(^) trans. To submit (a question, etc.) to a person ; 

cf. 32 , 2 ab, rare. 


? 1738 Swift Discovery 17 Wfcs. 1735 IV r, 298 With this he 
put up to my lord, The courtieis kept their distance due 
X906 Harpers Mag June 68/1 When he finalW put it up 
to me what I would do,—* It would depend I answered, 
* on what it was the woman has done 


***n. To place in a receptacle for safe keeping ; 
to stow away ; to put into a bag, pocket, box, or 
the like ; to lay aside out of use, put by (somewhat 
arch ) ; to lay up m store, lay by for fotuie use 
(now rare or obs .) , to pack up, do up, make up 
into a parcel, or place in small vessels or receptacles 
so as to be kept ready for use. 

To put up ones pipes see Pipe jA* x e (Cf. put ofioay^ 
38z,Puihy,ip%') 

c 1368 Chaucer Campl Pite 54, 1 haue put my compleynt 
vp agayne, ffor to my foos my bille I dar not snewes. 1382 
WvcLiF Li^e xii 10 Soule, Lhou hast many goodis kept 
Iv, 1 , put vp] m to ful manye jeens. 1388 Shaks L, L, L. 
IV 1 X09 lhou hast mistaken his letter.. Here, sweete, put 
up this x$37 Gataker Serm , On i Tttn, vi, 6, 1. 134 Iney 
might not pocket or put up ought to carry away with them. 
1651 French. Duiilt , v. x» Put it up m bottles. 1833 New 
Monthly Mag XV. 406/1 It will keep sweet a very long time 
put up m good flour barrels. 1883 Mrs. F. Mann Panslt 
Hilby IV, If you aren’t for any more whist, we may as well 
put up the cards 1889 F. Barrett Under Sir Mash II 
XIV. 76 , 1 took the money, and put it up in the pocket hook, 
X893 Field 21 May 778/1 The housekeeper,. had put us up 
plenty of edibles and drinkables. 

if) To put into the shea^, to sheathe (a sword) ; 
also absol lo sheathe one’s sword (cf. Dbaw v, 
33 b). Also^g. arch, 

G 1470 Colagros 4 Gaw 1123 Thai.. Put up thair brandis 
sa braid, burly and bair. 1336 Tindale ^om xviii. 11 Put 
vppe thy swearde into the sheath [Gk. ) 3 oAc, Vulg mittej 
1593 Shaks* Rom, 4 Tut i. i. 73 , 1 do but keepe the peace, 
put vp thy Sword 1601 Middleton Blurt Master Con. 
stable V 11, Font, I’m arm'd . let him come in. Imp Goe^ 
goe, put vp. x6o8 Don & Cleaver Expos, Prom, 164 To 
be wary how we carry our tongue.^ that they be safely put 
up from doing of hurt, and never unsheathed 1773 Sheri- 
dan v. Ill, Put up, Jack, put up.,— how came you 
in a duel ? 1826 Scott iVoodst, xxv, None shall fight duellos 
here. ..Put up, both of you 

(tf) To shut up, enclose (a beast for fiittening, a 
meadow for hay) 

1607 Xopsell Four/ Beoufs (1658) 317 They put up a 
Hog to fatting 1799 Washington IVi it (1893) jCIV, 223 
Before the penod arrives for putting them up as porkers^ 
1834 R. Agrtc, Soc* Xv II. 401 Ihe stall beasts are 
put up in sheds in October. 1893 J, C BLounELD Hist, 
Hsyforaa ' Ings or meadows put up for hay. 

{d) To settle (any one) to rest or repose ; to settle 
(a patient) in bed 

x8oo Med, Jmi* III. 36 , 1 just applied simple dressing,., 
putting him up m blankets, with no hope of his recoveiy. 
x 86 oH 5 Flor. Nightingale Nursug^ Everything you do 
in a patient^ room, after he is ^ut up ' for the night, 
increases tenfold the risk of his having a bad night 

{e) To deposit, stake (a sum of money) ; to pay 
up. Also cbsol, U, S, and Colonial, 

1884 Boston (Mass.) yriil. 16 Aug , A wealthy Bostonian 
y^^terday wagered $xooo, and put-up the money, that Mr. 
Blame’s majority in New Ym-k State would ^ofioo, 

1891 C Roberts Adrift Amer, 126 . 1 will pick you up if 
you choohe to put up a couple of dollars. 


0 (a) To lodge and entertain (man or beast). 
1766 Goldsm. Vtc JV, xxu. The hired horse that we rode 
was to be put up that night at the inn. 1828 Blachvo Mtig 
XXIII. 375 Mr Hunt .was * put up ’ in the ground-ftoor 
of his Loraship’s house. 1867 Trollope Chron* Barsetrx^ 
Mr Roharts went to the mn, put up his hoise, and then 
saunteiedbackupthestreet. 1890 'R. Boldrewoqd’ Col, 
Reformer (x8gx) 129 Can you put us up for the night? 

{b) intr for rejl. or pass. To take up one’s 
lodgmg, to 'stop^ (at an inn, etc.). 

1737 Pluhp Quaril{ji%\<Sf3a We put up at the first cottage 
X7S3 Scots Mag OcL 48^1 The inns where their waggons 
put up 1840 Dickens Bam, Rudge xxxv. Let’s either go 
on toXondon, sir, or put up at once. 1884 D, C. Murrav in 
Graphic Xmas Na 5/3 Would it not be belter.. to put up 
heie for the night? 

p. j^, +(«) irons. To 'pocket', submit to, 
endure, suffer quietly , patiently, or tamdy (an affront: 
or injury) , ' to pass unreveng^ ’ (J ) Obs, (now dis- 
placed up with' see (^) 

1373 G Harvey LeiterEh, (Camden) 48 All this I put up 
quietly. x6oo W Watson Decacordon (1602) 91 Abuses 
which, with honour, he can neuer put vp at their hands, 
x^ Shaks. Oth iv 11 181 1628 Earle Microcosm* Iv 

fArbw) 79 He can put vp any iniury sooner then this, 1752 
Fielding Amelia tx iit, He who would put up an arrest, 
would put up a sbp in the face 183s Philol, Museum I. 
477 The ridicule which the minister, might put up from his 
jocose friend. 

(b) To put up with' to submit to (an in- 
jury), ‘to suffer without resentment* 0., 1765): 
s (d) ; in wider sense, To bear, endure, tolerate, 
do with (anything inconvenient or disagreeable) ; 
'to take without dissatisfaction* (T., i8t8). 

1733 P. Supple in Conmnsseur Na ^xoo, 605 All these 
indignities I very patiently put up with, 1761 Colman 
^mus Na 9 in Prose on Soo Occas (1787) I 90 This loss 
, would have been the least, and most easily to be put np 
widh Casuistry Rom Medkyikx 1854 

ill 280 whether JPope ever put up with four o'clock dinners 
again, 1 have vainly sought to fethom, X867 Tbssotp Arcady 
WL a 35 [An] organ grinder, .hunted out of London streets, 
where they will not put up with him 

irans. To put (a person) up to (coUoq.) ! 
(a) To make conversant with or awaie of; to 
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inform of, instruct in (something, originally some 
artifice or expedient). 

i8ia J,H. Vaux Flask Did* s v, To suggest to another, 
the means of committing a depiedation,. is termed, putting 
him up to It, x824 Htsi^ Gaming^ etc i8 Ihose who had 
been * put up ' to the secrets, or made acquainted with the 
manner of doing the flats *8a8 EAotmiter 589/1, 1 w me 
you to pat the people at the 11111 up to my not coming xSpx 
Cornk, Maff, Oct. 357 He put me up to one or two things 
woith knowing. 

Q) To stir up, instigate, incite, induce, persuade 
{to some action, etc,, or to da sometlung). 

xBaf. in G, T. Curtis D IVedst^r (1S70) I 266 ‘You find it 
hard work enough tins morning, I think *, said Mr. Webster 
'Yes, Sir*, said the boatman, it puts a man up to all he 
knows, 1 assure you *. 1840 E YitzGuiald Lett {x88g) I. 

• 193 You must not believe however that it is only chance 
which puts me up to this evertion X889 M Rdroack 
Annesley iv 1, Always puttmg them up to mischief xSpa 
Gd* IVords Sept. 5B4/1 He put me up to try to get into 
Harns's secrets. 

*****r. To erect, set up (a building or other 
structure) ; to construct, build. 

18x8 m Willis & Clark Ccanlm^e (1886) I. 573 The 
making a Bridge and putting up the Gates at the end of 
that walk. x857~8 Seaks Ai/tatu xii 102 A building which 
..God put up carpenter-fashion. 1873 H Scexcer 


uafc 1.0 his memory was puc up m YYescminsier ADoey, 

s To make up or compose by union of 
individuals or parts; spec* in Anglings to make up 
or construct (an ailificial fly). 

189a Har^et^s Mag May 870/1 Prussia, together with 
the remaining states, puts up sixteen army corps 169s 
Fidd X7 Sept d54/x When putting up a newfly, the wings, 
hackle, and body are painted over with the paraffin Ihtd, 
10 Dec, 901/a Out guest put op a cast of midges, 

t. Jig, To concoct or plan in combination with 
others , to prearrange, preconcert (a robbery, or 
any iniquitous or underhand piece of work). Ong, 
and Thieved slang', see also Pct-ot^/. a, i, 
xBio-38 [see P ut a i]. Leisure HourV, 542/2 

Her account.. affords a good e\ample of the style of 
‘putting up* a house robbery, 189a Jliustr, Sporting ^ 
L)rajtt, News 13 Aug, 790/1 Barclay put up a job to rmn 
old Overton. 

VI, 64 . In numerous idiomatic, proverbial, 
and otlier phrases, as to put to the Blush, to the 
PcBH; to put in Pocket, x^REQUismoN, into 

{out of) one's Head, iftto one's Mouth, out of 
CODNTBKAHGE, OUt of COUBT, OtU of JoiNT, OZlt of 
the Way , to put the Chahge itpoiiy a {goody etc.) 
Faoe upon, one's Foot in ti, too Jne a point upon 
U (Point i B. i d), one's Shoulder to, Spues 
to ; to ptU a Bone in any one's hood, the Caet before 
the horse, the finger m the Eye, one's best Boot 
foremost, one's Nose out of joint, one's hand to the 
Plough, pen to Paper, a Spoke m one's wheel, 
etc,, etc., for which see the sbs. 

tvi% putt (pot), Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
putted tp»*ted). [The same word as prec , used 
in particidar senses differentiated by prominciation 
and by the use of the regular weak conjugation 
^ This IS not merely the Sc pronunciation of Put© which 
m ^ IS conjugated pti, pat, pniteti or piifem while thu, 
IS pntiypuUU, puiht, and in current use felt as a distinct 
verb But the regular weak conjugation foimerly occuired 
in Eng, with senses belonging to Purer tj 
+ 1 . tntr. To push, shove, butt; s= Put z/.l 1 d. 
To put on . to push gently, nudge, Sc, Ohs. 

15 * 3 , Douglas jEneis ix. x, 91 The beste Can allreddv 
wyth hornis fujm and put 1582 Leg Bp. Si Androts 477 
How evene ^vyfe on vther puttis. Bidding the bischop pay 
tor his gutfaa z6m Ruthehvord Lett, (i86a) I vu ^ It 
were time for us, by prayer, to put upon our master-pHot 
Jesus, and to cry. Master, save us. we perish*. 1637-50 
Row Htsi, iYxrife (Wodrow Soc) 436 He sent one who, 
putting on me, awakened me. *768 ViosB ILelenore^Z fJam.) 

I nutted 0’ you for to set you free. 

2. trans To throw or hurl (a stone or weight) 
from the shoulder, as an athletic exercise: =* Put 
3 . Sc 

i ® ^ GefUIe Sheph, n. 

0^ putted the stane. x8i6 
bcoxT Antiq, pix, Auld Edie, that kens the lules of a* 
country games better than ony man that ever drave a bowl. 

o^P^«edastane. 1816 - QUMosi 
Ihle^oM but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt 

b, tnir, sa Put 1 2 b. 

seePuTz-.l ab] ?ax8oo Rose the Red & 
White LiUyyiym xn^itMinsir.Scot OitfelJaiies 

a T ® ^ farthest 1 

o, Go^. To slnte the ball gently and carefully 
(with the Puttee), so as tcunake it roll along the 
surface of the VviiiiNQi^green, with the object of 
getting It into the hole. Usually intr , also traits, 
with the ball as obj, orig Sc, 

lus iron with great effect, and putted in most deadly style 


Put (put),///, a Also 7 Sc, putt. [pa. pple. 
of Pur V 1 ] Placed, set, appomted, etc. ; <-ee Put 
9.1 Usually with an adverb, as put-aside (in quot. 
absol); put-away (Put v 38 e); put-down (41 . 
in quot , degraded, 4X c) , put-off (45 . in quots., 
feast away, abject {obs,); deferred postponed, 
46 c) ; put-oufe (47 ■ in quots , 47 f (f), m (p)) 
See also Put-on, Put-ue///. a^s 
x868 Yates Rock Ahead j. vin, The^ut-aside and rejected 
of Gflbert Lloyd. iSgi Kipling Light that Failed (igoo) 
261 It was this *put-away treasure that he was trying to find. 
x86o Gen P Audi Alt Pari, 111 cxliii 126 It 

ought to be asked in parliament, if parliament was not a '^put- 
down thing and a plaything of the minister. 1636 B J onson 
Disccfu , Prtneeps, 1 am a wretch and *put of man, if I doe 
not reverence and honour him. 1871 Mrs H. Wood Dene 
Hollow xxxix, A put-off wedding sometimes brings ill luck 
1899 F V. Kirby Sport E, C A/r xi xx8 Grunting in a 
*put out sort of way, 1907 Wesitn Gas, 24 Oct. lo/^ The 
put-out work of some West End tailois. 

Put, obs. f. Pit sh\ Pith , var. Putt jAI 
Put- (put), the stem of Put 9 1 in combina- 
tion with adverbs, forming sbs derived from 
adverbial combinations of the verb (see Put v 1 
V) • as put-baok, an act of puttmg back, or 
something that puts back; a set-back; put-by, 
an act of putting by or setting aside , f put-forth, 
an act of pulling forth, or ? one who puts forth ; 
m quot. an imposture, pretence, or ? an impostor, 
pretendei ; put-oufc, an act of putting out (in 
quot , of putting a player <out ' at baseball) ; put- 
up, a place to *put up' in, a lodging, * quarters'. 
Also lately with a preposition, as put-up on, an 
act of ‘putting upon’ any one, or fact of being 
*put upon’ (see Pot 9.1 33 f); an imposition. 
See also PuT-orp sh, 

<*1697 J AuBRrt Lwes, Hobbes (1898) I, 333 For ten 
yeares together his thoughts weie chiefly intent on his 
* De Give , and his ' Leviathan which was a great ‘‘putt- 
back to his mathematicall improvement. 1549 Latimpr 
Serm, Ploitghers (Arb ) 36 Theie be so mame put offes, so 
many *put byes, so many respectes, and considerations of 
worldly wisedorae 1349 [see Put-off xJ X628 Feltham 
Resolves Ser ii Ivi, (1647) 175 The cast of the eye, and the 
put-by of the turning hand. 1581 Mulcasieb Positions 
xxxix. 205 Learning empouerished in purses, though re- 
plenished in *putfurthes by such interceptours. x&6 
Knowles & Morton Baseball 83 Every base that was run 
was ticked off. and every * *put out ’ and every ‘ assist ’ was 
shown on the painted plan, xSox Lougin, Mag Oct 564 We 
must get a *put up at Queen’s Gate x8^ J. K. Jerome 
Three Men m Boat iv, The presence of your husband’s 
cheeses m her house she would regard as a ‘ *put upon ’ 
tPntage. Obs, [a. OF. putage (Godef.), f. 
pute harlot, Pdte -j- -age,] Fornication on the 
part of a woman ; whoredom. (Cf. Putbby.) 

1480 Caxton Owds Met, xir. 111, Yt pleseth me bettei 
that men saye that Helayne is a good wyf than she had 
doon putage.^ 1670 Blount Law Did , Putage, foniicatio 
ex parte foemium 1706 in Phillips (ed Kersey), 

tPutaiie,-ayle. Obs, [In form « OF. 
putailk (Godef.) a body of harlots, a harlotry • 
but the sense appears to be that of Pedaile, q. v.l 
Rabble; (?) foot-soldiers. 


13 {^oerdeu 1286 They sloweknyghtes and gretputayle 
Off Sarezynys that mys belevjd. Ibid, 4291 Folk of ai ines 
fyffty thounent With other smal putayle, Tliat ther com 
into the batayle cx4So Merlin xin. 192 The saisnes 
were well x ml of horsemen, with-oute the putaile that 
tonne vp and down and robbed the peple 

f Putaiu. Ohs, Also4-ame,(-eyn),4-5-ayn, 
0 -ainei 7 pew leue. [a. OF putemt -~late popular 
L, *puttdnem, acc. of putta L. pjltida stinking, 
disgusting. (See Schwan Gram, AUfr. ed. 2, 

§ 341 J 352*)] A whore, a prostitute, a strumpet, 
Fttz aputain (Anglo Fr.) a whoreson see Fits 
« 1300, etc. [see Fitz] c X380 Wvclif Serm, Sel Wks. II 
27 Pupheans and puteyns trowiden to him. 1560 Holland 
Seven Sag ProJ. 111, Ane prydfuU pure Putane, At quhais 
wordis men wald tak small disdane. 1603 Philotiis Ixxxiii. 
Fals pewtene, hes scho playit that sport, lies scho me handlit 
in tnis soit 7 

II Putawn (pi«t«J-mea), [L. putSmn tliat 
which fells off in prnmng or trimming, hndc, 
shell, f. putare to prune.] 

1 . Bot, The endocarp of a fruit when hard and 
wo(xiy, as the ‘ stone * of a plum, etc.; rarely applied 
to the shell of a nut. 

1830 Lindlev JVix/ Syst, Bot 84 Fruit a drupe, with the 

farSo ®,Pontaneo«sfy Viom the 

sarew^p, 188s (Soodall Physiol Bot (1802) 176 A frae- I 
T It) hmd shell of anut or of thepuLiSei ofaYSe I 
A Aiiat 1 be outer zone or segment of the extra- 
ventneukr porUon of the grey matter of the brain 
{nucleus lenhcularts'), 

f membrane or skin which lines the 

inside of the shell of an egg, 

^ in Cent Diet, iSp m Syd, Soc Lex, 
futaimnons (pi^tae minas), a rare, [f. L. 
pnatnm +.ODS.] Of the nature of or per- 

taming to a shell, husk, or putamen. 

*597 A M. tr GuiUeimasPs Fr, Chtrurr, 26 b/2 Somp 
putaminous substance chaunced to be the^in [the ^ 


hardened x66o Hickeringill yamaiia (z66x) 28 The out- 
wai d crust, or putammous husk, being broken, appears full of 
htdekeinells. ornuts Also m mod Diets. 
fFutanie, Ohs, [Cf, lt,puttana‘\ ^Putaih 
( for which the instances may be misprints). 

*566 Pasgunte in Ti aitnce 28 Some are called Celestines, , 
other Carmilitane^ and some Piitanies also. Ibid , note, 
Putanies be those Nunes that we call the greene Fliers on 
strawbery banke. 

tPu’tamsm. Obs rare^^, P‘.Putaie+-ism: 
cf F. putamsuie, It puitcmtsm*\ (See quot.) 

1696 Ph iLLiPS, Putamsm, the Trade and Living of a Whore 
*73* m Bailey, and in later Diets. 
tPutation. Obs [ad \„put 5 Hdn^em,ti,oi 
action from putare to cleanse, piime, reckon, con- 
sider, thmk.J 

1 . The pruning or tnmming of trees. 
c X440 Pallad on Husb. xii, 30 Piitacioun autumnal celt* 
brate Is now in vyne & tre ther nys no coold *633 
CociCERAM, Putaiion, a lopping of trees 
2 The action of considering or reckoning ; sup- 
position, estimation. 

*658 Phillips, Puiation, a thinking, reputing, or esteem- 
ing 1670 Baxter Fasth iii vui 322 It i.s not possible 
. hy any putation, estimation, or misjudging whatsoever. 
Hence f Fnta'tionarya., based on hyiDothesis or 
theory, suppositional; f Puta tioner, a theorizer. 

*657 G, Starkey Helmonfs Vtnd, 86 An insufferable task 
for an old Putationer 1658 •^^Pyrotechuy m 11, A lazic 
peison, or a conceited Putationer. i6te W. Simpson 
HydroL Chym 207 In a putationary and consequently 
deceitful philosophy, 

t Futati*ti 0 US, a, Obs, [f. L. putdt-us, 
thought, supposed, pa, pple of puidn to think ; 
see prec. and -irious 1 ] Of a supposed, reputed, 
or imaginary sort. 

x66o tr Paracelsus* Archidoxis ii, 50 An inhibition might 
be imposed on such putatitious, iniaginai y Physicians *67* 

J W EBSTEB M ttaliogr, xxix 380 The pu tati tious iraniinuta- 
tion of lion doth otherwise not happen 1674 R, Uodfki y 
Inj. ^ Ab, Physic xa5 , 1 found neither Tiulh nor Knowledge 
m my Putatitious Doctniie 

Hence f Putatl tlonsly adv,, supposedly, re- 
putedly, in reckoning merely. 

*Wo H, More Myst. Codl viii iv. 375 Even os Christ was 
righteous, who was not putatitiously and imaginanly 
righteous, but really so indeed 

Putative (piwtJltiv), a, [a, F. /w/a/t/* (14- 
15th c. m llatz-Darm ), or ad. late L puidiiv-us 
(Teitullian c 200), f, puidt-us \ see prec. and -IVE ] 
That IS such by supposition or byrepute ; commonly 
thought or deemed ; reputed, supposed. 

Putative marriage, in Canon law, a mainage which 
mough legally invalid was contacted in good faith by at 
least one of the parties 

* 43 *"So tr, Higden (Rolls) III. 331 Pliilippus, .fader 
w the noble conquerour Alexander. *539 'Test 
Eoor, (Surtees) VI, 92 JohnBeilbie, my sane putative, a 1548 
Hall Ch^n,Edw, I ^ 296 Of al hys other ptitatyue (I dare 
.,«f t . _ , _ clerely abandoned. 

the 


not say fayned) frendes he had Dene clerely aUan 
*577 EMhiiPtr's Decades (1592) 688 Neither 
Scripture it selfe ashamed, to call hlane . not the puta- 
w supposed, but the true and natuiall mother. 
* 08 * elavhl Meih Giace vi *30 Let their blasphemous 
moutlis call it in derision putative righteousness, (r.e.) a 
mere fmimed or conceited iiglUeousness ; yet we know 
i^suredly Christ s nghteousness is imputed to us, and that in 
the way of faith, 1765 Bucksi one Comm, I xvi. 458 If such 
putative father, or lewd mother, run away from the parish, 
tlie overseers may seize their rents, goods, and chattels, 
in Older to bring up the said bastartf child. 1858 Sears 
At nan n, xi 240 He [ChusO impaiis not a putative, but 
a subjective, righteousness to the believer, 

Meadowbank in Brymner v, Riddell 
u J 1 there was a putative marriage, acknow- 

ledged by all the fnenib of both partiesi and by the general 
admisswn. of the legality of that marriage. 1835 Rt, Bell 
{title) Kepoit of a case of legitimacy under a putative 
marriage [Brymner v, RiddcllJ tried, .i8ti, X876 P. Fraser 
Husb p Wife Law Scoil (ed a) I 152 The /hildien bom 
of such a putative marriage are, by the law of Scotland 
legitimate, though the marrmgebe null, 
lienee Pa'totlvely adv,, in a putative way or 
manner ; supposedly, reputedly 

.iS? subjoin’d also 

that Christ did not really suffer, but only Putatively in 
peoples Fancier 185* P. CoLqoiiouN Rom, Civ, Law II. 
V? man led persons have the same privilege. 

*903 M Egregious English 109 Mr Davidson is a 
putatively at any rate, an Inshman 
T^'tatory, a, Obs, rare-% [ad. late L, 
putdtbnuS} f putare to prune.] (See quot.) 

,Puiatory,^ or belonging to cutting, 
die^gorprmningofTrees 

^ knucklc-bone or astragalus. 

Browne's Wks, (1836) I. 45 
Mr Osborne sent my father a calf, wheraof I obswed the 
and the neat articulation of the put bone. 

* ^»sected anoOier buffs 

SSJLjffef ”* 

Put-card; seePuirAS 

plwase put case i 

Put 9 *22.] 

hypo^^f * ‘**®* * “•PP®*'***® or 

ana wnat a fond whattf is that, to saie. Wat if a Pimto 
^^^^•BuEhtgtPsDiatdss^^TS 
382 They with their lODiunesaUe MsdSuicea atul TmteSSa 
do make the 
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2 « A person skilled in putting cases ; one who 
states or argues hypothetical cases. 

<**734 North Ld* GtuldfordXi 20 He used to say 
liiat no inan could be a good lawyer that was not a put-case. 
Futonamln, early form of Pebsimhon. 
PTltqll.er(pi>‘t;oj). local [The same as/W^yS^w, 
•eon^ -w*, recorded in the Eng, Dial Diet, from 
Shropsh., Worcestei, Warwick, Gloucestersh., m 
sense * eel-basket, wicker eel-trap’, Ongin un- 
known. Cf. Putt a conical basket or 

wicker trap for catching salmon (see quot. 1885). 

*873 3 ^ 4 * 37 c. 71 § ai (i) Licenses for fishing 

weirs, fishing mill dams, putts, putchere, fixed nets, and 
other fixed instruments or devices. 1883 Ptsherus Exhth 
CaiaL 31 Models of Salmon Nets Weirs with fish-passes , 
Putchers, [etc J 1884 Dmly News 1 Sept 6^ In the [Severn] 
estuary large hauls were made with the nets and putchers 
in July and August 1883 Daih Tel 18 Aug , Putchers . 
are funnel shaped baskets of wicker work set at right angles 
to the shore, into which the salmon press themselves in trying 
to press through, and are unable to return. 

llPntehak, pnteliock (pvtJiiSc). Also 7 
poohok, 8-9 putobiok, 9 patokuk. [Dukhni or 
Southern Plmdustani pachak\ origin doubt* 
ful : widely prevalent as a trade name ] The root 
of the plant A^loiaxis aunctilaia {Aucklandia 
Cost us of Falconer), a native of Kashmir, exported 
to China and other Eastern countries, and used as 
a medicine and for making the Chinese joss-sti^s. 

{Naiioe) gtvenjtutcJmki a name for the root of the Chinese 
Aristolochm recnwtlabra^ used in medicine. 

[1588 T. Hickock tr, C. Frederick's Voy^ 5 Aboundaunce 
of Opioum, Assn Pelida, Puchio, with many other sorts of 
drugs ] x6x7 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl, Soc.) 1. 294, 5liampers 
pochok, 1704 in C Lockyer Trade Ind, (1711) 77 Putchuck 
or Costus dulcis. syay A. Hamilton NewAcc F , Ind, I, xi. 
x 86 Nothing of it is useful! but the Root, called Putchock, 
or Radix dulcis. x8oa Ca pt. Elmore Brit Manors Direct 
129 Putchick, shark fins, olibanum. 1843 Stocquelrr 
IIandhk» Btlt India 34 Bombay. . supplies., gi am, 
oils, putchock, seeds, tobacco, and soap, from the northern 
coast. X838 SiMMONns Diet T7 ade Prod,^ Putchuk 

+ Pute, sk rare-\ [a.F,/«ftf «= IV, Sp.^Jwfa, 
Xt Fitiiaf late pop. L,/; 7 //a:-L pftitda stinking; 
cf. JPuTAiN.] A whore, strumpet, prostitute. 
e 1380 Wyglif Serm^ Sel. Wks. 1 . 293 pei ben foule putis 
Fnte (pi«t), a. Now rare or arch, [ad, L. 
puhis clean, pure, used in the phrase ptmts (ac) 
putus » purisswmsJ\ In phrases puie pute^ puu 
and pute, pure, clean, mere. 

CX619 Bp, Hall Fta Media g 5 Armimus ..acknow- 
ledges faith to be the pure putc gift of God. 1637 SxNbBR- 
soN Berm, Pref. 8 94 A pure pute Christian, a xjyA North 
Exatm II. iv. 8 49(1740) 256 Dangerheld had the Honour to 
be a single Discoverer of a pure and pule Sham-plot, Name 
and Thing. 1906 R. Kipling Puck Peek's Htlt Hal e* 
Draft 940 Only you and X chance to be pure pute asses. 
Pute, obs. form of Pit xAX 
Ftlteal (piw'ttil), $k Row* Antiq* [a. L. 
Puieal (-^), orig. neuter of putedhs • see next ] 
The scone curb surrounding the mouth of a well. 
[1831 Cell Pempeimia 11 . xiii. 97 A marble mouth or 
puteale,} xBijo Lritcii tr. C* 0 . MiUler^sAnc Art (ed. a) 

8 379 notSt The CapItoUne puteal has adopted a younger 
figure of Hermes, z86a E Falkener Mfkesifs 1 iv 63 
Vkliges of a circular building, the small size of which 
renders it probable that it formed a puteal. 

+ Fu*teal, a* Obs» rare* [ad. L, puteShSf f. 
puteus pit, well.] Of or pertaining to a well or pit. 

X656 Blount Glosses ., Puteal, of or belonging to a pit or 
well 1637 Tomlinson Feuoit's Disp* 2x9 Ihe beat water, 
therefore, is fontane, fluvial, and puteal water. 


Puteanlc(pi?/tziae'nik),n 5 . Chew, [iL^putedn-us 
pertaining to a vfell (f. puteus well) + -10 ] In 
puteanic aeidi see quot. 

[1834 Hapni k xnKastnefs Archiv, Nurnbei^,XXVI. 399 
Ich bezeichne sie daher . * nut dem Namen Brunnensaure 
{A eidum pftteanwn)*\ *838 T. Thomson C/mn.Org* Bodies 
136 Puteanic acid, discovered, m 183s, by M. Haenle, 
apothccanratLahr,in the ochre which deposits abundantly 
in the wells of that neighbourhood .It is a resinous-looking 
body, transparent when in thin crusts, having a strong 
Itutre, and a brown colour. It has no smell. 

Puten, error for Pktok, q. v,, quot, 1000-14. 
Filter, obs, form of Pewter. 

+ Fvteryi Obs* Also 4 putrie, 4-5 -erie, 5 
putrye, -xee, -erye, [a. OF. put(e)rie whoredom, 
L pute: sec Pute jA* -eryI.J Unchastity (pro- 
perly in a woman) ; harlotry, prostitution. 

<2x380 Wyclip XFks* (x88o) 10 pes pharisees geten hem 
moo holdens vp for here putrie ban for here trewe prechyng 
e 138(5 Chaucbr Pars T, ? 819 What seye we eek of Putours 
bat lyuen by the horrible synne of putrie, and cons^wne 
wommen to yelden to hem a certeyn rente of hire bodily 
puterie ? c X440 York Myst* xxiv, 30 We haue hir tane with 
putryplayne. X483CAXTONG5 rfa/arwrlUn puteryeand in 
mortalle or dedely he fthe deuyllel hath grete power, 
obs. form of Pitfall. 

+!^t-ffaUary,putt-, var. of Pot-gallery, Ohs* 
x 5$8 Lease in N* ^ Q* 10th Ser (X908) IX aia/a, 4 Putt 
Gallaiies, or shedds, built over the mill stream upon the 
wharfe thereof, in Pans Garden. 

Obs Also 6 putt-, [ad. Du and 
Y\*put-gaig a*Dascule to raise water from a well, 


^iexmim puUgalge ' a swipe to drawe up water 
out of a weir, m Kalian put galghe, * tollenon, per- 


tica putealis ’ ; f put well, pit gallows, post 
of a draw-well.] ^ A bascule or lever fixed on a high 
fulcrum and having a counterpoise on the handle, 
by means of which water is lifted from a well or 
pit ; a swipe or sweep. 

r3^-3 IndenUrre 27 Eliz* in iV ^ Q, 8tli Ser (1894) V. 
348/2 With free egresse and regresse thorowe the same 
waye, and with free accesse, egresse and regresse to the 
Putt gaily, findinge wherewith to drawe ana cat rye the 
same water aweye. And together also withe like accesse 
egiesse and regresse to the htle well there x6iiCotgr, 
Bascule, a swipe, scoope, or put-gally to draw vp water 
withall. 

fPutherV obs. form of Pewter. 

1362 in J. R. Boyle Hedon (187s) App. 206 A litle brasse 
pott, two puther dublers, two dishes of puther 
Father 2 , obs. and dial, form of Pother. 
Putid (pi«*tid), "i^o^iare* [ad, x/r 

stinking, foul, f. piUe-ie to stink : see -iDl,] 

1 1 . Stinking, rotten, putrid, Ohs. 

1639 Gaudbn Slight Ilealets (x66o) 21 Some putid or 
corrupt humors in the body 

2 Jig* Foul, base, morally or intellectually 
‘rotten* or worthless. (Often merely a term of 
contempt or execration.) 

1380 Fulkc Dang Rock xvui Wks (Parker Soc ) U. 391 
O putid and absurd slanders 1 X833-S6 Cowley Dasndeis 
I. Notes, Wks (1669) 28 Made up by the putid officious- 
ness of some Grammarians. x68x Baxter Anew* DodweU 
itr 28 A chain of forgeries or putid falshoods. a 1734 North 
Exant HI vii § 70 (1740) 556 He hath framed so putid 
a Libel upon his Lordship i8z8 J. C. Hobhousb Hist 
Illustr (ed 2) 2x6 To 1 eject this nairation as a putid fable 
Hence Futl’dlty [ad. phiiditds^ ^1150 

in Thomas Thesaui^, Fn tidxiess, the quality of 
being putid, rottenness; Futldly adv* 

163P Gauden Tears Ch 11. xvi. 199 High-tasted sawces. 
applied to tainted meats, to make their putidness less per- 
ceptible. 1864 Webster, Putidity, Putidness. 1897 
Rev* 7 May 552/2 What we most feebly and putidly nowa- 
days call a lady-doctor. 

Fntloflf, putlock (pz^'tlpg:, -Ipk), sb* [The 
form putTock appears to have been the earlier ; deri- 
vation obscure; *from/i//, pa, pple. of Put w.I] 
One of the shoit horizontal timbers of a scaffold- 
ing, on which the scaffold-boards rest ; one end is 
inserted at right angles in a hole lefr in the wall 
for that purpose {puilog~hole\ the other being 
supported by the ledger, 

a x^^ Docum StPanlsi^C&xaAein) 143, Putlocks foi scaf- 
folding 3763, 1688 R. Holme A rmoury iii. 262/z Putlocks, 
pieces of Spar put into the Sides of the Wall to lay Boards 
on for the Bricklayer to stand and work up high Walls, 
* 7 * 7 ' 2 l* Chambers Cyct, Putlogs, or Putlocks, in building 
x8a3 P. Nicholson Praci, Build* 591 Putlogs or Putlocks, 
in scafibldiiig, the transverse pieces, at right angles to the 
wall, 1866 Standard 12 J une 7/2 The putlock came away, 
and a bnckUyer was precipitated from a considerable 
height to the ground. 

0. 1703 Moxon Mech* Exerc, 251 Putlogs ** pieces of 
Timber, orshort Poles, about 7 Foot long x86a E Falkener 
Ephesus IV. 85 The walls are for the most part disfigured 
by small square holes dike those lefi; by putlogs). 1901 f 
Slack's Carp* ^ Build, Scaffold 89 Scaffold poles, putlogs, 
and boards are rented most largely to builders 

b. Comb* Putlog-, putlook-hole, one of a series 
of small square holes left in the brickwork or stone- 
work of a wall to receive the ends of the putlogs. 

X757 Smeaton m Phil* Trans* L 202 Putlock holes for the 
scaffolding. 1878 M«Vittie Christ Ch Cathedralti Small 
holes were found running through the wall at diffeient 
heights, resembling putlog holes. 

Hence Pwtloer v. trans.^ to insert in the manner 
of a putlog 

1908 N* fyO loth Ser VII. 483/1 A beam putlogged into 
the north and south walls 

Put-off (puti^-f), sb* PI. put-ofEi3. [f. the 
verbal phrase put off (Put v* 45) ] An act of 
putting off, in various senses- 

1 . An act of dismissing a question, argument, etc , 
or the person propounding it, by evasion or the 
like; a pretext for not doing something, or for 
deferring it till later (cf. 2) ; an evasion, a shift. 

X349 Latimer he/* Ediv VI {Axb ) 79 Nowe they 

haue theyr shyuesjond theyr putofs sainge, wem^enot go 
befoie a lawe, we maye breake no order x3« E. Becks 
(Matthew’s) Prol , Then should neyther Goddes cause 
nor poore mans matters haue so many putoffes, so many put 
byes & delayes a 1704 T. Brown Dial, Dead, Friendship 
Wks, 1711 IV. 59 He repay’d my past Services with . . base 
Put-offs. xBaa Bcntham Not Paul 42 Promises, put-offs, 
evasions— awl, after all, no performance. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxii, I think I would have asked farther, but 
Alan gave me the put-off. * I am rather wearied ’, he said. 

2 . An act of deferring or postponing something ; 
postponement, delay, procrastination ; a putting a 
person off to a later time. 

x6a3 R Carpenter ConsewnabU Chnsiian 28 Instantly, 
as the owasion is giuen, without put-offs to aftertimes, or 
any tedious protraction. ? 1635 Jas. I in Walled s Poems 
(1711) p. IX, No Put-offs, my Lord, answer me presently. 
*759 P^ANKLiN Ess* Wks. 1840 III. 4«S What the governor’s 
set-off could not effect, was to be reattempted by this put- 
off 1837 Moore Mem* (x3s4) V. 157 Expecting . . to receive 
a pul>off from lAidy Holland for the evening* " 

3 lit, A putlmg of! or setting down a persoi) 
from a vehicle or a vessel, esp a boat rare 
xSas Hone Every *day Bk. 1. 603 This delay *Ms occa- 


sioned by ‘laying to’ for ‘put offs’ of single persons and 
parties, in Thames wherries 
Put-off, ppl* a * see Put ppl a 
Fat-OU (puti^n ; stress vai.),/// a [pa. pple. 
of to put on , see Put v* 46.] 

1 . Placed upon the person, as clothing 

1894 Miss Broughton Beginner xii. The Russian net of 
her accurately put-on veil. 

b. transf. of the person . Clothed, dressed (with 
qualifying adv., as well or ill). Sc* and noiih, dial. 

*815 Scott Guy M 1 , I’m no just that weel put on, 1887 
Mabel Wethbral Two North-Country Maids xxiii, It 
changes lassies when they look so trim, and well put on 
X896 Barrie Marg* Ogiloy ix. (1897) 167 The fiist thing I 
want to know about her is whether she was good-looking, and 
the second how she was nut on 

2 . Jig Assumed, affected, feigned, pretended. 
x6ai Fletchpr Wtldgoose Ckasem* 1, With such a reverend 

put-on Reservation which could not mi's. 1773 Mme. 
D’Arblay Early Diary 28 Feb., He assumed no mannei of 
superiority; nor yet affected a certain put-on equality, 
l8^^HURCH Bacon MU 58 Ihe put on and worldly life, 
fFutor. Obs* rare. \p„L.puiorstexxdhyi,putere 
to stink.] (See quot.) 
x6^ Blount Glossogr , Pttior, a stink or ill savor 
+ Futoiir. Obs. [app AF. putour, collateral 
form of OF. putter Putyer,] A whoremonger; a 
pimp; a fornicator. 

CX386 [see PuTER^], 1393 Langl. P* PI C, vii. 172 Lady, 
to f>y leue sone lowte for me nouthe, That he haue pyte on 
me putour [v r putrour] of hus pure grace and mercy. 
Put-out, sb* and ppl* a. see Put-, Put ppl* a* 
tFu t-pin, Obs. [f. Put + Pin.] =PuaH-rjir. 
1393 Nashe Foure Lett Confiti. (1593) 52, I will play at 

? ut-pinne with thee for all that thou art woorth 1658 J. 

lARBiNGTONi’m'qg- Pop Govt. I. IX. (r70o) 269 His Put pin 
is pretty The Empeior pute Power into the hands of the 
Electors , and the King of Poland puts Power into the hands 
of the Gentlemen 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set xxm xjS 
He will not leave the Throne to play with Beggarsat Put- 
pin, or be fond of lops and Cherry-stones. 

Futred, obs. erron, form of Putrid, 
fFutrede* Obs. rare* Also -ride. [ad. L. 
puitido : see below.] Rotting, putridity* 

(7X400 Laifrands Cirurg. 86 If be membre be due,. 
& bei han'greet outride [MS. B. putredej & rotschipe 
t Futre'diual, a* Obs* Also 7 putn- [a. 
Y . putridvnal (i6thc.inGodef,),f.late L puirmo, 
-mem ; see Pltredo and -al.] Proceeding fiora 
or characterized by putrefaction. 

*S74 J Jones Nat Beginning Grow* Things iB It is the 
naturall neate, become putredinall 01 rotten x666 G 
Harvey Angl xv, *78 Lice..engendred out of their 
clammy sweat, by a putredinal heat that attends them, 
t Fntre’dinous, a Obs* [ad. Y.putrldzneux 
(Cotgr. 1611), f as prec. ; see -ous.] » piec , 
also^. filthy, abominable. 

x 64 x Burges SeiuL bff* No Com s Nov, 60 All putre- 
dinous vermine of bold Schismaticks and frantick Sectaries 
sloryin her ashes x^oSBnt Apollo'No 35,3/2 Fiom Putt e- 
dinous Humours this ill doth proceed. x<jix G, Cary Phys, 
Phylactick 20^ Most Putredinous Sectaries, 

II Futrado (pi^trf'di?). Obs [Late L, puirido 
lottcnness, putridity, f. pUrere to rot cf. torpedo 
f torpheI\ Putrefaction, spec, m Path,, hospital 
gangiene \Syd* Soc, Lex ). 

1704 F, Fuller Med, Gyntn* (1718) i6r Accounting for 
things by Occult Qualities Putredo's and the like. 
Futrefacieut (piwtr^firi'Jieut), a. (sb) [ad. 

L. putrefacient-em, pres, pple of piUrefaclre to 
make lotten ; see next! = Puteepaotivb. 

1B83 American VI, 173 One of which is.. a putrefacient 
poison. x 8 B. Alienist 4 Neurol. IX. 363 Putrefacient 
action on the blood and tissues after the lapse of some hours. 
B. sb* A putrefactive agent or sabstaiice, 

1890 m Cent Diet. 

t Futrefaxt, V* Obs. Also 7 putn-. [f. L. 
putrefacU, ppl. stem of putrefacire to make rotten, 
f. pulrere to be rotten (f. puter, putr- rotten) + 
faedre to make.] trans. To make rotten, to putrefy. 

XS97 A M. tr, Ginllemeau's Fr* Chtrurg ssb/a To 
prevente the same {bone] to be. putrefaoted and corrupted. 

Hence tFutrefa*oted^/>/ a., putrefied ; fFutre- 
liA*otihle a,, capable of putrefaction , putrescible 
x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev* iv. iv, Vermine bred of 
putrifacted slime. 1634 Peacham Gentl* Exerc i, xviii, 60 
Grosse and putrefheted vapours, that issue from the eyes 
X631 Biggs New Disp. § 287 As often as any putrefactible 
or cadaverizable thing is ingested in the stomack 


Putrefaction (pi?7trjfge*kj9n) Forms; 5-9 
(efTon*) putn-, 6 putry-, 5- putre-; 5 -fao- 
cip(u)n, -faooyou, -faotioun, 6- -faction, [a. 
OF. putrefaction (r4th c. in Littrd), or ad. L* putre- 
Jacitdn~em, n of action f, puirefacire • see prec,] 

1 . The action or process of putrefying; the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
with Its attendant unwholesome loathsomeness of 
smell and appearance ; rotting, corruption. 

In quot 1432-50, applied to a corrupting pestilence. 
*43*"S® Nigaen (Rolls) V. 339 A grete dragon, thro the 

pestilente putiefaccioa of whom moche peple aiede in the 
cite IS33 Elyot Cast. Belthe ni. xv, (1541) 72 b, It shal 
be necessary for them.. to be circumspecte in eatyng 
raeate y* shortly will receiue putri&ction. x66x J Chil- 
drey Brii Baeomca$$ Heat nnd moisture are the greater 
disposers to putrifaction. X789 W. Buchan Dorn, Med* 



PUTREFAOTIOITS. 

(X790) 63 Animal sulistances have a constant tendency 
to putrefaction 1833 Marrvat P Siinph xxx, The body 
is never allowed to lemain many honre unbuned m the 
tropical climates, where putrefaction is so rapid. tSyS 
Huxley & Martin Elem, Btol (1883) 26 All the forms of 
putrefaction which are undergone by animal and vegetable 
matters are fermentations set up by Bacteria of different 
kinds, 

b. Decomposition of tissues 01 fluids in a. living 
body, as in ulceration, suppuration, or gangrene. 

CX400 Eanfratu^s Ciritrg^ 51 pe which quytture scbulde 
coirupte pilke lyme [= limb] & biynge him to putnfaccioun 
[» r. putrefactioun] Z460-70 Bk Qmitifssince at Alle 
philosophons aeyn hat pe feuere contynuele is gendrid of 
putrifaccioun of blood and of cormpcioun of humouris in it 
*579 L^ngkam Gard Health (1633) 403 Mirrha preserueth 
from putrifaction, both the intrals and all outward sore*:, 
wounds, and vlcers. x6»5 Bacon Adv Leam i, vi § 9 That 
putrefaction is more contagious befoie matuntie than after 
Gray Lei^ to Wharton 25 Mar , I maintain that one sick 
rich patient has more of pestilence and putrefaction about 
him than a whole ward of sick poor, xScio Medj y-mU XV. 
492 It IS attended with great debility, and there is frequently 
a great tendency to putrefaction and mortification, 
f 2, In reference to inorganic matter, Mp. in 
Alchemy : The disintegration or decomposiUoti of 
a substance by chemical or other action ; also, 
the oxidation or corrosion of metals, etc. Ohs^ 
t47x Ripley Comp AUh, v. iu. m Ashm Theat Clmn 
Brit (i6sa) 148 And Putreiaccyon may thus defyned be 
After Philosophers sayings it ys of Bodyes the fleyng, 
in our compound a dyuysyoa of thyngs thre. x6xo B. 
JOHSON A Jch n V, Name the vexations, and the martyriza- 
tions of Mettalls..,Sir, Putrefaction, Solution, Ablution, 
Sublimation [etc]. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § agi Metals give 
Orient and Fine colours m Dissolutions .likewise in (heir 
Putrefactions or Rosts. x67t J. Webster MetaUogr viii 
128 A certain metallick body.. that is of an easie solution 
and putrelaction. 

3 . cmcr. Decomposed or putrid matter. 

1605 Bacon Adv Leanu i. vi § ii The mosse vppon the 
wall, which is but a rudiment betweene putrefaction, and 
an hearbe, x6^ Sir T. Herbert Troco, ^ In the midst is 
a hole, discending to the bottome, which receiues that 
putrefaction and vncleannesse, issuing from the melting 
bodies, which are laid there naked.. exposed to the sunnes 
fiery rage, Bemtlev Boyle Beet iv 134 They would 
readil^deposit their eggs] In all Putrefaction, even in a 
mucilage of bruised spiders. 

4. Moral corruption and decay, 

a 1631 Donne Select (1840) 164 We bring elements of oar 
own s earth of covetousne^ water of unsteadfastness, air of 
putrefaction, and Are of licentiousness. 1750 Johnson 
/? a/« WrrNo. 47 W X4 Sorrow . . is the putrefaction of stagnant 
life, and is remedied W exercise and motion. X871 Tyndall 
Fra^n, Set (1879} 12 . ix. 148 Rome, and the other cities of 
the Empire, had f^len into moral putrefaction. 1907 Ed^fu 
Reti^ Tan. 22, It is thanks to heretics that orthodoxy has 
been kept from putrefaction 

Hence trutr6fib*ctloiLS (putri-) n. Ohs.^ of 
the nature of, or full of putrefliction \ putrefying, 
putrid. 

X809 W. M« Mnn in Moone D iij, Your complexion shall 
he ofa^ffron colour; your cheekes, thinne; your nosetbnls 
putnfactiousi. your breath, noybome, x6i6 R. C. Times* 
whistle V, 2178 Drunkennesse, whose putrefactions slime 
Darkens the splendour of our conunon wealth 

Putrefactive (piwtrffsektiv), a. Also 
d-7 putri-. [a, F. ptirifacHf^ 4ve (r 4 th c. in 
Littre), f. lu.putnfact - : see Pdtbbpaci’ and -ivb.] 
1, Causing or inducing putiefaction ; putrefying. 
*545 Elyot DicU Hhvjb/i, Septuple, putrifactife, or 
corrosife. x6oz Holland Phny xxviti. tx. II 321 Their 
blood is corrosiue by nature and putnfactiue z6xo Mark- 
ham Masierp n clvi, 460 The medicines are either corro- 
siue, putrifactiue, or caustick. 1744 Berkeley Sins § 6g 
Where the obstruction is attended with a putrefactivealkali 
M. Donovan J)om» Econ^ 1 . 99 The existence of some 

J utrefactive ferment. X899 Alliuii*s Syst Med VI. 165 
Utrid softening is due to the invasion of putrefactive 
bacteria, 

2 Of, pertaining to, produced or characterized by 
putrefaction; indicative of putrefaction. Futre- 
/active fermentation^ putrefaction scientifically 
viewed as a species of fermentation. 

z6^ Sir T Brown Psettd* Ep» ii. vi 93 Making putri- 
factive generations correspondent unto seminal productions 
, .when the Oxe corrupteth into Bees, or the Horses into 
hornets. X676 Wiseman CJunirg Treat. (J.), If the bone 
be-corrupted, the putrefactive smell will discover it X758 
Reid tr. MacqvePs Chettu I. izi The third generates an 
alkaline salt ; this last sort takes the name of the Putrid or 
Putrefactive Fermentation. x8i$ Kirby & Sp. EtOotnol iv. 
(z8i8) 1. 87 The authors, had mistaken, for lice some other 
species of insect:^ which are not unirequently found in 
putrefactive sores. 183^ Peftny Cyct, X 237/2 Fermentation 
IS of three kinds * the vinous, producing alcohol ; the acetons, 
yielding vinegar; and the putrefactive, of which the pro- 
ducts are very variable and usually fetid. 

tS. Undergoing or subject to putrefaction; 
putrefying; corruptible. Obs. 

16x0 Markham Masterp, iz. clxxiii 487 It cleanseth al 
putufactme humors. i66x Feltham JPwfoesir xvLWks 
(1677) 194 If momentaiy and putrefactive man can undis. 
ceined and unhut then’d bear so much about him. 

fB. sb. A substance which causes putrefaction ; 
a putrefiictive agent. Obs. 

z6xo Markham Masierp* 11. clvi. 461 The corrosiues are 
weaker then the putrifactiues, and the putrifactmes are 
weaker then the caustickes. 

Plence Putrefii'otivenesB, the quality of being 
putrefactive. 1884 m Webster 


1656 

t Putrefai'ctovvy putri-. 

[f, as piec +-OBY J = Pdtbepaotive a, 

1650 lixiiMm.Anihrop 07 nei 251 Their way is, to cut a man 
in pieces, and then put him into a Putrifactory Vessel. 

futrefiable (piwtr^Toiiab’l), [f. Putbbpy 
+ -ABLE. ] Capable of being putref ed , piitrescible 
1883 W. T Bclfield Relaf, Micio Org to Disease 60 
For absorption of putrefiable materials 1884 tglh Cent 
Feb. ^2^ Some epidemic agent.. which converts putreftable 
inmunties into a specific poison. 

Putrefied (pif^ tr/foid),^//. a, [f. Putebpy + 
-edI.] Rendeied putnd; rotten. 

x$shPtl^ Peif (W deW 1331)202 b, Many other beestes 
and wormes be gendi ed of the erth onely, or other putiefyed 
matter ax4S4oJ Ball Ansm ioCannew (1642) 55 As 
rotten and putrmed stufFe to be cast out, 1734 R Weltom 
Chr Fatih ^ Pract. 359 Their hearts are filthy and corrupt 
like those putrefied carcasses 1765 A Dickson Treat, 
Agrtc. (ed. 2) 370 The dung .is still to he considered as 
vegetables in a putrefied state 

Putrefidr (pi«‘ti2Tai|ai). [f. Puteefy + -eb i.] 
A putrefying agent. AlsoJ'i^. 

1651 Biggs Neiu Diip § 1x8 Putrefyers of the bloud. 
2883 Workshop Receipts Ser. 11 t^/o A series of experi- 
ments upon putrefiers and antiseptics ^ 1895 V nee (NY) 

9 May 5/4 Wno are the putrefiers of society to day? 

Putref (px»*trffdi), V Also £-6 putry-j 
6-9 putrify. [ar F. ad. L, putref aci’re 

(see PDTBBFAca?), witb the ending fyt as if tiom a 
L *puU ificUre (whence the spelling putnfy') ; see 
PUTBIPIOATION and. -FT.] 

1 . tram. To lender putrid ; to cause to rot or 
decay with a fetid smell. Now rare, 

1431-50 tr (Rolls) V xsg This Galerius. hade the 

partes interialTe of his bieste and extensile putrefiede 
\putf efactopeciore\ and corrupte so score . . that [etc.]. 1528 
Roy Rede me Episb (Arb.) 25 For one rotten apple ly tell and 
lytellputrifieth an wholeheape. xftx Shaics, i Hen, iv, 
vii 90 They would but stroke, ancf putnfie the ayre, 1659 
Pearson Creed iv (i66a) 242 The bodies were often left upon 
the Ciosse till the sun and rain had putrified and con- 
sumed them. X784 CowFBR Task iz 184 God .. bids a 
plague Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin. And putiefy the 
breath of blooming health 1863 Inielt Ohserv, IV, 103 (tr 
Pasteups Researches) Let us putrefy lactate of lime 
sheltered from air. 

tb. Alchemy and Old Chm To decompose 
chemically; to subject to any decomposing or 
destructive process, e g to oxidize Obs 
X47X Riplcy Comp Alch, v li in Ashm Theai Chem, 
Bnt. (1652) x6o, I have the tought How thou the Bodys 
must Putrefy 1651 French Distill 1, 14 Things are sooner 
putrefied in cloudy weather then in faire Ibid v 118 
Putrefie them together in Balneo the space of three dayes 
t To corrupt morally or socially; to destroy 

the purity or soundness of; to render corrupt Obs, 
X538 Bai c Tkre Lames 1927 We charge you no more thys 
lawe to putryfye 1593 G Harvey Pierce's Super, in G G 
Smith Ehz, Cnt, Ess (1904) II 260 Out vpon lanke and 
lothsome nbaldiy that putnfieth wheie it should purify 
X685 Baxter Paraphr N T, Matt. v. 23 The World is 
putiified with the corruption of all sin. 

2 . tntr. To become putnd; to decay with an 
offensive smell , to decompose, rot, * go bad 

lAxa-BO Lydg Chron, Tny iii xxviii, Aboue the giounde 
if the body lye That by all reason it must putryfye, 1539 
Elvot Cast HeWte 37 Suche is the natuie of hony, that it 1 
sufTreth not the bodies 10 putilfie 1(^2 Bentley Boyle 
Led iv. 134 He suffer’d tnose things to putrefy m Her- 
metically sealed glasses. 1774 Golusm Nat UtsU (1776) 

I. 3x4 In the cold arctic regions, animal substances, during 
their winter, aie never known to putrefy. 1838 Thomson 
Ckem,Ors, Bodies loro Albumen and fibrin putrefy veiy 
quickly. 

b. Of the tissues or fluids in a living body . To 
become putnd or gangrenous ; to fester, suppurate, 
e [see Putrefying vhl,sh ]. *540-54 CrokePj, (Percy 
Soc.) xr Myne old sores do breake out agayn, And are cor- 
rupte^ and putrefie x66o R Coke Power ^ SuM, 170 No 
Physitian can rightly cuie any disease or wound until the 
venemous matter which putiifies inwardly be drawn out. 
1871 Tyndall Pragm, Sci, (1879) I. v, 176 The blood would 
putrefy and become fetid 

To become corrupt or decay, morally, 
socially, or m any non-physical sense 
*526 Tindale t Pet i. 4 An inheritaunce immortall and 
viidefiled, and that putrifieth not *597 Hooker Eecl, Pol 
V Ixxvi 1 4 The name of vnrighteous persons shall putnfie. 
*675 Traherne Chr Eihics 29 Raismg up some persons 
thereby to be like salt among corrupted men, least all should 
putnfie and perish. 1720 1 Boston Hum Nat, Fourfold 
St (1797) X14 We putrified in Adam as our root. 

Futrefyinff (piw'trffoiiig), vbl, sb, [-ino 1.] 
The action of the verb Pdtbefy; putrefaction. " 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch, iii. xvL in Ashm Theat, Chew 
Brit, (1632) 143 And hete of Askys and balnys for putrefy- 
ing. c xsw Melusine xxiiu 157 1 he venym that was within 
the wound© caused greteputreryeng & rotyngof his fiessbe. 
Fii-trefying,i5g>/.a. [-ino 2,] Tbatputrefies. 
a. tntr Undergoingputrefaction; rotting. Also/^. 

*6x1 Bible Isaj. 6 Wounds, and bruises, and putrifyuig 
sores. ,1746:7 Hervey Medtt (1818) 157 Alas I a mass oT 
putrefying clay. 1839 Darwin Voy Beagle xi 231 The 
ground is concealed by a mass of slowly putrefying vegetable 
matter. 1896 Allbutfs SysL Med if, 789 These ^putre- 
factive bacteria aie present, in putre^ng liquids, 
b. trms « PuTEBFACTiVH a 1. rare, 

*758 S LeDrm's Observ, Surg, (1771) 298 From a 
continual use of putrefying Medicines 

f PU'trop, Ohs, rare^ [f. putrie, Putbbt -h 
-bbI.] A whoremonger; a fornicator. 


PTJTBID. 

c*393 [see PotourJ fi4 m Arnolde Chron (rSn) 
90 Ye shall enquyre yf there bee putrer comon hasurdur 
contiary mayntener of quarels or other comon mysdoers 
be dwellyng wythin the warde. 

Putrescence (pxwtre sens), [f. L. putrescent- 
em Putkpsoent: see -ence. Cf. F putrescence 
(1 8th c. in Littr6) ] The action or process of 
rotting or becoming putnd ; incipient or advancing 
rottenness. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psetfd, Ep x 202 They prevent , 
putrescence of humors. 1783 Johnson Let to mi s, Thi ale 
22 Sept , You would not have me for fear of pain perish in 

S utrescence. 1800 Phil, Trans, XC. 163 As soon as a great 
egree of putrescence has taken place, the luminous propei ty 
of the fishes is destroyed 1802 Trans Soc Arts XX 213 
Having always a putrescence or tendency to putnfy 
x86x Wynter Soc Bees 197 {Pieserved Meats) How did 
this putrescence anse? 

b concr Putrescent or rotting matter. 

1843 Carlyle Past Pr, iii. x, Nameless masses of 
putiescence, useful only for turmp-raanure. x8o8 IFestm, 
Gae, 29 Aug. 2/3 The sanitary inspector described one of 
the lots as * perished, diseased, and rotten’ Is the only 
penalty, the carting away of the putrescence and the bur>* 
ing of it at the bottom of the sea ? 

0. fg , ; esp. Moral rottenness or corruption. 

X840 Carlyle Heroes, Luther^ The European Woild w.is 
asking him Am I to sink ever lower into falsehood, stagnant 
putrescence, loathsome accursed death? 1865 Ruskin 
Arroius ofChace (1880) II. 141 A putrescence through the 
constitution of the people is indicated by this galled place, 
Putresceucy (pw/tre*sensi), [f. as prec.+ 
-bnot.] The state or condition of being putrescent. 

*756 G Lucas Ess Waters III 151 This, .corrects the 
putrescency, blunts the acidity 1794 Sullivan Fma Hat 
1. 148 When these bodies are only at the commencement of 
putrescency 1837 M. Donovan Dom Econ, II 33 Putie- 
scency is no blemish, m the opinion of many nations The 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego find the putnd flesh of the 
whale and seal quite agreeable 
Putrescent (pw/tresent), a, [ad L pnlres- 
cent-em^ pr. pple. of putrSsc-Pre to grow rotten, 
inceptive of pittrere to be rotten, Cf. s. putrescent 
(i6th c. in Godef,).] 

1 . Becoming putnd ; in process of putrefaction, 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet vx Aliments 257 The State 
of a putrescent Alkali. s8x8-ao E, Thompson Cullen's 
Nosol Method, (ed 3) 240 Scorbutus. In cold countnes 
occurring after living on putrescent, salted animal food. 
xZy^Bni Hush I 223 Putrescent maimres, all animal and 
vegetable substances which can be reduced through decom 
position, fermentation, and putrefaction, into such a state as 
will render them fit to assist the melioration of the land* 
x88i Tyndall Floating Matter Air 67 Bacteria were 
numerous in the exposed tub^, and soon afterwards alt 
three of them became thickly muddy and putrescent 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or accompanying putrescence, 
*775 Sir E Barry Ofo WinesAucients xoStionget VI mw 
are more apt to degenerate into a vapid, ropy, and at length 
a putrescent state 1849-52 Todd's Cyel Anat, IV 8da/x 
We find game, in a putrescent state, eaten as a luxuiy 
pg X876 Blackie Songs Relig 4 Lm 40 He saw GotTs 
features, in the dim putiescent light Of his own sick 
imaginings. 

Putrascible (pi«tre*sib'l), a [f L. pufrese-he 
to glow rotten + -ible. Cf. F. putrescible (14th c. 
m Godef.), and PuTRiBLr,] Liable to rot or 
become putnd; subject to putrefaction, 

1797 Pearson m Phil Tians LXXXVIII. 28 It does 
not appear to be putiescible, nor form a \iscid solution with 
water, 18x5 Millard Time's Telesc, (1825) 87 The white 
cabbage is the most putrescible. X878 Tyndall in tglh 
Century Mar. 303 The substances after having been supet- 
heated remain putrescible, though they do not putrefy, 
lienee PutxesoibiWy [cf. F. puirescwiim 
(Littrd^, the quality of being putrescible. 

x8oo Hatchett in Phil, Trans XQ, 393, 1 , .suspect, that 
strong, muscular fibre is not of easy putrescibiUty. x88z 
Tyndall Floating Matter Air lox The putrescibllity of 
pheasant .was exceeded by tliat of snipe, partridge, and 
plover. 

Putrescine (pi?^tre*sain), Physiol. Chem, 
Also erron. -in. [f. as prec.+-iNEfl.] One of 
the ptomaines or cadaveric alkaloids * see quots. 

Brown A mm Alkaloids 36 Pntrescine 
—Like the preceding ptomaines is obtained from 
the fiesh of the mammifera and herring brines. It is a 
limpid, slightly oily liquid, the odour of which resembles 
that of sperm. iSpfi AUbuiPs Syst Med I 388 Brieger 
. has isolated and named a number of these ptomaines, 
such as putreseme^ cadaverme, neurine. &c, x8(^ tHd. II, 
788 Some [alkafoids] such as cadaverme, putrescine, and 
Spline are but slightly poisonous 1899 Cagney yaksch's 
Chn V (ed 4) 188 These observers established the 

identity of Bne^r's putrescin with tetramethylendiamine* 

+ PlL'trible, a, Obs, raie, [ad. late h, putri- 
bills corruptible, f. putrere to rott see -iBLg,] 
Liable to become putnd ; *= PoTBESOEaLB. 
x6» Vennrr Via Recta vi.07 Olives, .breed a putriMe and 
vnwholsome nourishment. Ibid, vii, 122 They, .nil the body 
with crude and putnble humours, 

PntriA (pifi'tnd), a. (In S-'j erron, pntred.) 
[a. L.^rid-us rotten, f. ptUrirt to rot, t, Htler 
rotten. Cf. (i4tli c. In Godef.).] 

L Of organic Iwdies or sabstances : In a state of 
decomposition; rotten. 

^98 I^sTON Seo 
gnzzell do^ that hue 
of my y^mg rime. 

[He] made inimmend 
sorts of Beasts and 
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Stones 83 Coral cleanses putrid soresi 1774 Goldsm. Neti 
Htsi (X77e) I 834 Stagnant sea-watei, like fresh, soon grows 
putud 1777 Pries rLLY Matt if S^tr (1782) 1 x 130 Only 
vegetable and animal substances evei become properly putrid 
and offensive 1862 Burton Bh I/nuier 350 Glad to 
amease their hunger on putrid horse-llesh 
2 . Pertaining to, causing, proceeding from, 
accompanying, or infected with putrefaction ; foul 
s6xo Healey Comm St Aug. Ctita of God x xi. 
377 Whole heauen (perforce) shall see thy putred hew t&iz 
Drayton Vol^^olb xvul so From her there yet pioceeds 
unwholesome putud air. CX750 Shbnstonb Megtes xviii 
94 Avoid the putiid moisture of the mead 18x3 Shelley 
Q M&hvr 87 Their bones Bleaching unhuried in the putrid 
ulast. xSpB Allhutfs Syst Mod. V. 351 Symptoms which 
are called typhoid or putrid, and which are indicative of 
septic infection of the whole boi^ 

b. PiUrid fffoeTi a name for typhus fever ; pytho- 
genic fever ; futnd sore throat, gangrenous pharyn- 
gitis ; sometimes applied to diphtheria 
[aex4ia Lvdg. Tvoo Merck 29s And putrida is causyd 
gladly thus j XG5X French Distili. in. 64 Spirit of Salt is 
very good m Feavers putrid 177X Genii Mag XLI 471/9 
Mr Poole, his wife, daughter and mother^who all died 
a few days ago of a pu trid soi e throat, 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scot m 1779, 305 Putiid fever, the epidemic of the coastt, 
originating from unwholsome food i8aa->34 Goodes Study 
Med (ed. 4) 1 . 682 The diseases called ttie putrid fever, 
and putrid sore throat are but of late date. 

3 {d) Morally, socially, or politically cor- 

rupt; ccsthelically abominable, (a) Corrupting, 
noxious, noisome. 

IxGoa hlARSTON Antonids Rev. |r. iv. Yon putred ulcer of 
my loiall bloodc.] xGaS Feltiiam Resolves i. xii. Wks. 
(1677) 18 'J be sedulous Bee. working that to honey which 
the putii'd Spider would convert to noyson. XG40 Milton 
JuiMon, xxvii, Teaching to his Son all those putrid and per- 
nicious documents, both of State and Religion X766 C. 
O'Conor Dissert. Htsi, Scot 64. Quoting and ridiculing 
also, Some putnd Z/ines which he ascribes to Irish Bards, 
X893 Scotsman 28 Tune 6 In respect to electoral morality 
Pontefract is putrid, 

1 4 . Of soil (rendering L. futris in Vergil) ; 
liosc, crumbling, friable, mellow, Ods. 
xG3^-5G Cowley Savtdeis iv. 708 Heie with sharp neighs 
the warlike Horses sound, And with pioud prancings heat 
the putrid ground {jhiirem quaiii ungtUa cMr^unt\, Z69? 
DavnEN rtrg, Geofg n. eSx Fat crumbling Earth \putns 
glseba] IS litter for tno Plough, Putrid and loose above, and 
black below. xySe A Young Tour hel (Nat Lihr, ed ) 
x6x A mellow, putrid, friable loam. 

Hcncc Fu*txld]y adv, in a putrid manner; 
Pu'ttldnesB, putiid condition, rottenness. 

1889 T, M. Duncan Chm Led. Dis IVomen x, (ed 4) 60 
A putridly decomposing bit of decidua, or of placental tissue. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Cftym, 37* To begin to undergo 
a putiidness, x^ Fryer Acc. 2 l India 4- P. 68 An Infc- 
cundity in the Earth, and a Pulndness in the Air Z003 
Daily Record if Maxi a June 4 The excuse made, .was that 
the stores had revealed a tendency to putridness. 
Shltridity (pi^^tri-diti). Also 7-8 erroer. 
putredity. [f, as prec. + -ity ; cf, m6d,L. fuiridi- 
ids Uti^o in Thomas Thesaur. Nov, Zat.\ 'B. 
futnditi (i7p4 in Hats -Darm ).l 

1 . The quality or condition of being putrid or 
rotten ; rottenness ; loathsome decay, 

a(x639 Burton Anai. Met. i. iii, 11. iv. (1651) 309 The 
whole malady proceeds from that inflammation, putredity, 
black smoky vapours 1777 G. Fobsier Voy round World 

I . 93 The degree of freshness or of putndity. x 8 ox Med, 
fml. V. 14s A true typhus, with symptoms of putridity, 
x866 Bright Sf. Reform 16 Oct, (1876) 380 General cor- 
ruption and putridity are the destruction of most bodies 
which they affect iZ^AlllHtfsSystMed.y. 34 According 
to some bacleriologi<its putridity is mainly due to the influ- 
ence of micro organisms. " 

b. fig. Moral or metaphorical rottenness, 
xSagoouTHEY Lett. 3X Oct. (1856) III. 408 Not against the 
principle of the government .but against the stagnation and 
putridity. 1873 ‘Ouida’ Pascarel I 8 We— whose whole 
year-long course is one Dance of Death over the putridity 
of our pleasures, 1877 J. D, Chambers Div. Worskip 183 
The emblem of purity and preservation from putridity, 

2 . comr. Putrid matter. 

X790 Catu. M, Graham Lett. Bduc. 356 As we find the 
Deity has made putridity agreeable and wholesome to 
several of the animals, he might have made it so to ail. 1799 

J, Rouertson Agnc. Perth 448 The smoke and putridities, 
which taint the air of large cities. 1859 Darwin Ong. Sfec 
vi, (1860) 197 The naked skin on the head of a vulture is 
considered as a direct adaptation for walbwing in putridity. 

Putrlfaotlon, obs, form of Putbbtaotion. 
+Putrl*float,/a-//*. Obs. [ad.L,type*^rn- 
pa. pple. oi^pulnjicdre ; see next.] Putre- 
fied, become putrid. 

147X Ripley Comp. Alck vi xxx. in Ashm. ThetU. Chem. 
Bnt. (x6sa) 16B The Bodys be Putryfyeat 
+ Pntrifica'tioiit Ohs. fn. of action f. L. type 
*jnttrifo&re, f. ^putrific-us^ 1. L putn-s rotten : 
substituted for the actual 'L.putrefacirt to make to 
rot: seePoTRUFT.] » PUTBEyACTioir. 

1548 R, Crowley Conj/Ui, Shaaton D vIJ b, Seynge . that 
the putrification muste nedes be in a bodye, and that 
the Qualities be no bodyes. x6o8 Wiilet Heaapla Mxod. 
345 The manna., kept without any putrification vntill the 
sabbath. i6ia 'T, Taylor Comm, Titus 1 16 (16x9) 331 Like 
the graues full of putrification and rottonnes. 
Pti'trifbmi, a* rare. [f. "L. putrt’S voiitxi’ir 
-FORM.] Of putrid form or appearance. 

1873 L P. Meredith Teeth (1878) •ja It is also subj^ to 
other changes which render it liable to putrefy with rapidity, 
This is noticed in bilious, albtumnouB and putriform saliva, 
VOL. VIL 


Putpity: seePoTBEiT. 

Futjnlage (pi^^ triled^). Also 7 erron putre-. 
[ad. L. putnldgOy -Idgimm rottenness, f. putery 
puiri-s rotten : cf, cartilage. So in mod F. (Littrd).] 
Putrid matter. 

X657 Toklksoh Re»0u*sDisp. 485 Roots and herbs cocted 
to putrelage. x66g W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym 201 The 
other humours . are forthwith transmuted into a slimy putri- 
lage. 1756 P Browne famatca p. ccdxxvii, These [insects] 
were for a long time considered as the mere productions of 
filth and mtrilage. 1874 Oareod & Baxter Mat. Med 
(z88p) 257 The septic fever produced artificially in dogs by 
the injection of putnlage into their veins 

Futrilagmons (pi^tnlae'd^mos), a. (Also 
*3 erron.’gait’to^) \i.la.putrildgin-em (see prec.) 
+ -OBS . perh. through F, putnlagtneux (loth c. 
m Littr^),] Of the nature or character of putrilage. 
1597 A M tr, GuiUemeads Fr Chirurg 33/1 Firsl^ the 
corrupted bonewaxethfat^ej thenblacke or put[t]ilaginous, 
that IS, corroded. xGao Venner Vm Recta vii. 120 They 
. eimectorate the putrilaginous matter. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol, Chym. 99 A putrelaginous corrupt matter 1853 
FrasePs Mag. XlVIII 694 The oil began to run apace 
fiom the putnlaginous mass. 

t Fu'cdlency. Obs. rare. [f. L, putery putns 
rotten + -BNOY, after a type ^putrilentiai cf. pesti- 
pestilence, tpestis plague,] =* Putbilagio. 
1657 'loMLiNSON Renou's Dtsp soo Softened stalks cocted 
to a hutnlency. 

t Fu'trittlde. Obs. Also 7 putre-, [ad. L. 
tyVQ*puMiidoy i.puier,putnsiottaL t see-TXTDB.] 
The quality or condition ofbeing putnd ; putridity, 
x6xa Woodall Surg, Mate Wks (1633) 76 Cweras., 
keepeth the fiesh moist and from putritude, 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Dtsp x6o That they may be long conserved 
without puti etude and marcour, z688R TAoiMc Armimry 
in. 446/r Putnfaction is the lesolution of a natural! Putn- 
tude to make it more excellent 
t Pu triture. Ohs. rare. [f. assumed ppl. 
stem piUnt’- of L . putrere + -orb ; cf, F.poterriturey 
OF.purreturey f, *pourrir\-^putnre for putrere 
to rot ] Hotting ; rottenness ; putrefaction, 

1^69 Stocker tr. Dtod. Sic. ir xliv 100 It [asphalt] is very 
excellent , . to presenie dead bodies from . . putriture 1579- 
80 North Plutarch, SylUt (i8g8) III. 31^ Thechaungingof 
his flesh into this putriture wanne it straight agame 
f Putry, piuy, a. Obs, rare'^K [Form and 
etymology uncertain. 

Putry, it conect, was app. ad. L. puter, -tnSy -trey rotten, 
decaying, putrid} Pury, if correct, may have been ad. F. 
ponrri rotten, decomposed ] 

Rotten, decomposed, formed by decomposition. 
x6oa Marston Aniomo's Rev, in. 111. (Wks 1633) Hj b, 
Howie not thou putry [ed. x6o3 pury] mould, groaue not 
yee gxaues t 

Putpyo : see Potbby Obs. 

Putt^ (pi7t), local. Also 6 putte, 9 put. 
[Variant of Butt : cf also Pot sb.t 5.] A 
small cart used on a farm, esp. for manure ; « Butt 
sb.'t^ Also attrib. Hence 
1508 PiltoM Churehut. Aec. (Som Rec. Soc) 56 It. a 
putteful of erth. .tij'*. 1766 Willy m Compt. Farmer s. v, 
Tumep, 1 pulled them [turnips] before Christmas, and had 
fifteen putt loads. 1850 ^tl R, Agnc. Soc, XI. n. 739 
A low single-horse cart like a large wheelbarrow, callea 
a three-wheel put, is common in the [Somerset] hills. x888 
Elworthy Ir. Som* Wds., Pnit,. a heavy, broad-wheeled 
tipping cart, for manure This is the * fine ' form of what is 
known as a butt or dang-buti. 1 never heard a labourer 

Putt^ (p»t). local. Also 7 putte. [Variant 
of Butt sb^^x ct also Pot sb^ ^ b.] A basket- 
trap for catching fish • cf. Putohrb. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv xi. (i6ix) sig The skill of 
fislung..sometImes with nets. and sometimes with Ginne^ 
with puttes, Wheels, &g. a 1676 Hale De ^ureMans i. vi. 
in Hargrave Law Tracis (1787) 1 . 25 They had granted 
these fishing-places,., at their several manors, by the names 
of rocks, weares, staches, boraches, putts. x688 R. Holme 
xvi (Roxb)79/a. 1873 [see Putcrer], 1883 
Ptshents Exhih Caiat (ed. 4) 125 Putts.. are used.. for 
taking salmon, shrimps, and various kinds offish 
I’ Putt 3, Sc. var. Foot 5b\ Poult, young bird. 
z6oo Sc Acts yas VI (18x4) 236 (Jam ) Be ressone of the 
gieat slaudter of thair puttts andyoungeanes. 

Putt, var. form of Put sb.^, ^y 
Putt, obs. form, or variant, of Put sb.’t and 
obs. fonu of Pit jAI 

Puttargo, obs variant of Botabgo, a relish. 

II Puttee (pi?*ts). Also putti, puttie^ putty, 
[Hindi pattt hund, bandage; cf. Ske, pada strip of 
cloth, bandage.] A long strip of cloth wound 
spirally round the leg from the ankle to the knee, 
worn as a protection and support to the leg by 
sportsmen, soldiers, etc. Also attrib. 

11875 F Drew ywnmoe 4* Kashmir Terni, 175 Legmgs 
of a peculiar sort a bandage about six inches wide andTfour 
yards long. This, which is called *patawa^ is a much- 
cherished article of dresih, and without doubt is a very good 
thing for mountain work.] i 986 Gvux,mMLXiCriftseMarc/tesa 
II 193 The perspiring sportsman can now recover his 
breadh and shake the gravel out of his putties. 1894 W sstni. 
Gae 7 Apr 3/3, I would infinitely prefer the ‘puttie , or 
long, light seige or flannel bandage wrapped tightly round 
the leg- 1900 Daily Matl 3 Dec. 4/6 To protect the legs [of 
the dog] ftom the strong needles of the thick gorse, he was 
jprovided with puttees. X900 Times 34 Deo. (Yule), The 
Puttee leggmgs are excrilent for peace or war, on foot or on 
horseback. 


Hence Pu'ttaecI, puttied a., clothed in ot wear- 
ing puttees. 

Daily Hews 10 2(4 One [soldiei] with his puttied 

legs kicking aimlessly over the side, was singing. 

Putter (pu*tGj), sh 1 [f. Put v.t 4- -bb 1 ] A 
person or thing that puts, in vaiions senses, 

1 A beast that pushes or butts with the head or 
horns; cf. Pot v.'^ i. Obs. exc. dial (pn’toi) 

X38a Wyclif Exod, xxi. ag If an oxe be an hornputter fro 
3isterday and the thridde day hens. 1388 Ihd. 30 The oxe 
was a puttere T825 Jamilson, PuHet. a An animal that 
butts with the head or horns 

2 . One who or that which puts (in current senses 
of the vb., ht. and fig ^ ; one who or that which 
places or sets; one who propounds a question, 
etc. Also with extension, as putter to deaiky to 
flighty etc. : see also 8. 

^ c 1425 Cursor M 3744 (Tnn ) Skilful Is iacoh his nome pat 
IS to say in njt langage Putter out of hentaue a 15x5 
Dunbar Poem Ixxxv, sg Haill, puttar to fiicht Of fendis in 
battale! x^x^i^iLaTaciiuSyHut 111 Ixxui iGoEueiyman 
was a commaunder, and no man a putter in execution 1587 
Golding De Momay xxxii 509 The putters of Icsus 
and of hiB disciples to death, a 1704 R X^Estrange (J ), 
The most wretched sort of people are dreamers imon 
events and putters of cases. z8bx Lamb Eha,MncMery Mnd, 
The putter of the said question 1847 L Hunt Men, Women 
p B., Lying (1876) 133 O love of truth ! . puttei of secunty 
into the heart- 

1 8 . ^ Prob., the horn or erector of the chejffrmn 
or head-dress* {Jamiesonls Dtct. 1880). Obs. 

15x6 Itw, R IVardr (x8x5) 37 Item, aue cheffroun with ane 
putter with settis of perle siclik send to the quene in Ingland. 
t 4 An instrument for enmping a ruff; also 
called putting-stich or poHng-sitch (see Pots »,). 

1583 nuBBES Anat, Abus ii. (1882) 36 This instrument 
[must] be heated m the fire, the better to stiffen the ruffe.. . 
And if you would know the name of this goodly toole, for- 
sooth the deuill hath giuen it to name a putter, or eke a 
putting sticks. [i6ob , see Footer ] 

+ 6, See quot. and cf. PuTTURLtira Obs. rare. 
ai&;o Spalding TTouB Chas. I (X850) I 297 He had 
about Boo men . and six puttaris or senort peices of ordinans. 
6. Coalmining. A man or boy employed in 
* putting* or propelling the trams or bairows of 
coal from the workings; a haulier; ong one who 
pushed the tram or barrow from behmd ; see Put 
vX 4, Also ailnb.y as putter-hoy, lad. 

1708 J, C. Compl Colder (1848) 36 Barrow-Men, or Coal- 
Putters put 01 pull away the full Corves of Coals xSxa 
J Hodgson in J. Raine Mem (1857) L 97 This work was 
done by putters and barrow men, the latter nulling before, 
and the former putting or thrusting behind x88o Daily 
Hews X7 Sept 6/3 Two potter lads were found jammed 
against some broken tubs. 1893 Labour Cotwmsston Gloss. 
& V., The tram containing the coal is sometimes pushed by 
the boy, and soatetimes pulled by a pony, hence the terms 
hand putters and pony-putiers. 

1 7 See quot Obs, [Perh. a different word ] 

1807 Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) IZ, viii. 374 The road., 
being made of putters or young trees 
8, With adverbs, forming compound agent-nouns 
corresponding to adverbial combinations of Put o.l 
(branch V ) : as putter away, back, down, forihy 
forward, in, together ; putter off, f (a) one who 
shoots off ot discharges a missile (obs) ; (b) one 
who passes off something fraudulently (?obs,) ; (c) 
one who defers or postpones ; putter on, t (a) 
one who urges on, an mstigator, mciter ; (^) one 
who puts something on, or affixes it to, something 
else, esp, a workn^ employed m doing this m 
various manuftictures, etc.; putter out, (a) one 
who extinguishes ; (fi) one who deposits or lends 
money at interest; (^) one who puts an animal out 
to graze or feed; («) see quot. 1865 » pvitter up, 
(d) one who puts something up, m various senses 
(see Put 53) ; (b) spec, one who prearranges a 
robbery or other cnminal proceeding (rZz^^). 

Huloet, *Patt« awaye, exp ulsor, ^tter backe, rr- 
puuer. X70X Stanhope Si. Aug, Medti (1790) ix. 22 Come, 
thou spatter down of the proud and teacher of the Meek 1869 
Trollope Afe wasnghi xxxw A republican, a putter^lown of 
the Church, a hater of the Throne, xBaa Examxner 724/2 
The fabneatots and *^putters forth of such ' N airatives x886 
Eng Hist. Rev. L 746 William Squire, the putter-forth of 
the 'SquirePapers , was before their issue concerned in two 
hoaxes. 2633 JBrome Hovella v. i, Tha Chambertnayde, a 
kind of gutter-forwards, Sir, to thebusinesse. z88i Instr, 
Census Clerks (1885) 97 Bolt Making* *Putter-in. 1615 
Chapman Odyss, xviir. 379 Troy traines vpapproued sonnes 
In deeds of arraes * braue sputters off of shaftes. a 1700 B £. 
Did. Cant, Crew, Queere-colefencer, a Receiver and putter 
off [of] false Money. 1803 m Spirit Pub ymls VII. am 
note, Fabius is the patron saint of delayers and putters-off 
x6xx Shaks. fVmt, T, » 1. 141 You are abus'd, and by some 
•putter on, That will be damn’d fbr’t. X613 — Hen^ VIII, 

I iL 24 My good L(»d Cardinall, they vent reproches Most 
bitterly on you, as putter on Of these exactions. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist, Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 254 He was a putter-on 
in a pnntwork. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 470 0 know 
him, and become not the Sputters out of the worlds lisht. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp 111. lii 48 Men Whose heads stood in their 
brests ? which now we finde Each putter out of flue for on& 
will bring vs Good warrant of, [Cf quot. s,v Put o.* 
43 J] 1*39 Eec, Dedham, Mass. (1892) III, 6$ After the 
sayd owner or patter out of ye same Swyne shall haue 
knoweledge therof 1795 J Aikin Manchester 339 A 
number of hands are also employed by the putters-out 
on account of the merchants in Manchester. 1665 Bribrley 
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PTTTTEB. 


1658 


Irkdale I 725, I succeeded la obtaining a situation as 
putterout to a firm m Manchester. Ibtd Putterout 
^ a term applied to the peison who gives out the work to 
handloom weavers 17^ Misc. in Ann Reg aao/i Many 
a *putter together of long and short verse in Latin. *881 
Jmtr^ Cmsus Clerks 45 Scissors Putter Together, x8ia 
J. H Vaux Flnsh Did y *Diftier w/, the projector or 
ler of a put-up affair, as a servant in a gentleman's 
y, who proposes to a gang of housebreakers the robbery 
of his master's house 1859 ^ala :2 to. round Clock (1861) 
337 The chief swineherd and I were friends He was my 
gutter-up* at skittles. i88t Instr Census Clerks (1885) 73 
Hosiery Manufacture,.. Putter-up. Ibtd 76 Boot and 
Shoe Making Putter^p Xhid 88 China, Porcelain, 
Manufacture Putter-m), xSpx Pall Mall G, 15 Sept. 2^ 
[The bull] IS.. a beast of burden, or a putter-up of flesh for 
the benefit of the Madrid butchers 

Patter (pwtai; m sense i also pu'tei), sbA 
[f Pur, POTT Z/.2 -h -Ea 1 .] 

1 . One who 'puts’ or throws a heavy stone or 
other weight t see Put z>. 1 - 2, 2« Chiefly Sc^ 

i8ao Hogg Wtni, JEven. T* I 265 * Thou's naething ot a 
putter ’, S2ud Meg,. ; ‘an thou saw my billy Rwob put, be 
wad send it till here '. 1884^ H, C. Bunker in Barker* s 
Mag Jan. 303/1 The champion, putter of the ponderous 
weight AUhuils Sysi V. 915 Spnnt-runners, 
putters of weights, wrestlers and the like 
2 Golf, a A club used m * putting ’ ; cf Put 

3. Driving putter : see quot. 1881 and Dbiv- 
ING vhl sh. 3 b. 

X743 Mathigsok Coffin Poems on Golfi^x^ti) 50 Let each 
socm soul Dnnk to the putter, the balls, and the bole 1805 
Foksyth Beaudes Scoil 1 . 84 The putter is used where 
a short stroke is intended. x8m G. F Carnegie Colfiana 
m R. Clark GoB (1875) 131, T see Mount-Melville stand 
Erect, his dnvmg putter in his hand. 1857 Chantbers^s 
If^orm, People 693/2 The putter is a short-shafted, stiff 
club, with a large, flattlsh head, and square face; it is used 
when the ball arrives within close proximity to the hole, 
ifoy Mar M. Grant Suti-Matd ix, The ‘putter' has ex- 
pelled the mallet. x88x Forgan Gofer's Handbk, ii The 
two varieties of Putters are used for very different purposes 
theset "" 


They are the most ‘upright* fellows in 
Putter \ .IS employed on the putting-green 


The ‘Green 
One function 


of the JDnring^Putter is to force a ball out of long grass. 
The Driving Putter is fast falling into disuse. 


b A player who ‘ puts * (well or ill), 
Chanibers*s Infontu ^People 604/1 Tc 


1857 


'0 he a good 


putter, IS what all goffers aim at, and comparatively few 
ever attain 1893 W. T Linskill Golf {fib. 3) at A. player 
who IS a really good putter is often more than a match for 
the longest driver. 

Fatter (p» tsi)* Oks, exc. dial [An ono- 
matopoeic word, akin to patter and waiter, Cf 
the parallel Sw. puttra to mutter] intr. To 
mutter; to grumble. 

161X CoTGR.. Brtmboiery to mumble, putter, mutter, 

g umble, orbaDblevntohimselfe, fxgox J a, in JE»g Dial, 
tei (Norf ) s v Pnier. She putters all day long. 

Pu'tter, v.^ dial, and U,S. var. of Potter * 
cf PuDDEB. Hence Pu’tterer, Fu'ttering vhl sh 
and//?, a , Puttenngly adv (all U * 5 *.) 
x88a Century XXV soa The aged grandfather of this 
was usually absent after wood, or else puttering near 
&e Are place. 1887 Harper^s Mtqf. Aug 479 So wander- 

S ^ly, puttermgly benevolent are some of his letters. 1894 
ns. Alden in Chicago Advance 27 Dec 448/3 If you two 
guls would stop your everlasting puttering over paint and 
embroidery, and do something 1895 Sarah M a. Gard- 
ner Quaker Idyls v. 85 He was a hard-workin' kind of a 
putterer. 1^7 Kipling Captmm Courageous 111 . 82 But it's 
a putterin' job all the same. 

tPu ttorling Ohs, rarir^ [f. Potter jA 1 + 
-uraro 1 ] See qnot . ; ? = Potter sh 1 5, or a 
smaller form of it 

«x6to Spalding Troub . Ckas , I ( XB50 ) II, 333 They war 
weill mmeschit W ith pistolli^ puterlinges^and vther armea 

llPutti, pi, of PUTTO. Puttie, Puttied, see 
PuTTBB, Potty sh, and v Puttier . see Putty v, 
tFattine. Ohs, rare-\ [ad. It. puthn-o 
little boy, dim. of putto boy ] = Potto, 
x6ia Pracham Grapktee 1x7 Captive Fame is drawn ns a 
Lady in a long black Robe painted with PuUtues, or little 
Images with black wings, a Trumpet in her hand. 

Fattinff (pii'tig), vhl, shJ- Ako i putung, 4 
pottyng [f. OE. *putian, Put v?- + -ing 1 ] The 
action of the verb Put, in various senses. 

1 . Pushing, shoving, thrusting. Obs, exc. dial, 
ciaaoR Brunne CAron Waee (Rolls) 8^1 And left her 
pottyng many on, Jit stiicde hey nought h® leste ston, 
a 1340 Hampole Pscuier xii s, I sett nogbthy baire stirynge 
na mare han a geaunte dos at he puttynge of a walk man 
14 R ^oue s Chron (Rolls) 4313 per was pultmge & 
ssooinge [MS, fi, puttynge & schowynge] & stroc inony on. 
ei44^rott^ Pa^. 41B/1 Puttynge, or schowynge, /w/jw 
t fd* Instigation, incitement ; urging, driving, 
cio3io RnleqfCArodegangCE E. T, S.) 99 Hation haet puih 
deofles putunge wses an belad, & lufian h®t hurh Codes 
godnysae . _ . . 


ictions to be puttings of him to 


stire 

kam 2 He thought sdl < 

God from slothmlnes 

1 0 Driving out, expulsion, emission Obs, 

1398 Trevisa BarlA. De P. R. vii xxix (Bodl MS,), pe 
pwient trauaile>, muche in drawing and putting of breeh 
2 . Sprouting, germination. 
x6xs W IsAvrsovi Country Bousew Card. (1626) 20 The 
growth of the Tree, coueiing of wounds, putting of buds. 

29 The first shew of putting is no sure signe of jerowth 
8 . Coal-minmg. The pushing or propelung of 
the trams or barrows of coal ; see Put v.^ 4. 


1867 W. W Smyth Coal d 130 The more the 

actual present workings are hampered by lowness and want 
of room, the higher will be the expenses of putting, &c 
1894 Twtcs 11 Oct 4/6 From putting, the lad, now recognized 
as a full-grown and properly-tiained nuner, passes to hewing. 

4 . Naut The action of setting out or taking 
one’s course (to sea, into harbour, etc.). 

1590 Nashb PasgutPs Apol i Wks (Giosart) 1 . 247 
This IS enen at the first putting into harbour, to cast away 
the Shyp 1748 Ansods Voy, w in. 328 The day of their 
putting to sea. 

5 . Placing, laying, setting, etc. : see Put vA lo, 13 

ex4^Promp Paro.^B/x Puttynge, or leyynge,^tfji«i7, 

eoUocacio 1663 Sir T, Herbert Trceo {1677) 39 At his 
[a corpse's] putung into the Sea the Captain of our Ship 
honoured his Funeral with the lending clamour of four 
Culverins. 1707 Mortimer Bush, (1721) 1 1 . 338 The time 
of putting of your Spirits into your Cyder X847 L. Hunt 
Meuy IVoMeuy I vi. 109 We. .were earnest only m the 
putting of cakes 

6. In various general and figurative senses ; see 
Put ©1 101, II, 13 , 15-28. 

X4B Wriothesley (Camden)! 87 With the image 

of XUS puttinge to death. 16x3 Sir T Lake in Buccleuch 
MSS, (Hist MSS, Comm ) I 149 At their first putting into 
the world. X884 tr. LoizPs MetapA, 32 It is by this act of 
putting that there is constituted the very intelligible though 
not further analysable idea of an objectivity which can be 
ascribed only to that which is, not to nothing. 

1 7 . Cards, In the game of ‘ put * or ' putt ’ ; see 
PoTZ'.Tsse. Ohs 

x68o Cotton Compl, Gamester (ed. 2) xv 93 Sometimes 
they play without putting, and then the winner is he that 
wins most tricks Ihid.y He that once hath the confidence 
to putt on bad Cards cannot recall his putting. 

8. The exercise of throwing a heavy stone or 
weight from the shoulder . see Put v,^ 2, In Sc, 
(pn-liq). 

c X300 Havelok 1042 Hauelok stod, and lokede |>er-til ; And 
of pttttingge he was ful wil Ibid. 2324 Wiastling with 
laddes, putting of ston. c 1440 [see Put 2 b] 1871 L 
Stephen Playgr, Bur, <1894) 11. 47 There is ivrestling and 
putting of weights and danuing on holidays. 

9 . With adverbs, expiessing the action of the 
adverbial combinations s v Put V.: zs putting 
away, backy hy^ dozvny forthy in^ off on^ out, to, 
together yup{m. various senses generafand technical : 
see under the veib). 

1382 Wyclip 1 Pet, iii 21 The*pattinge awey of flesch of 
fllthis. ^1659 Ld. Lambert in But toils Dtary (1828) IV 
473 It is not a putting it away but taking it in 1892 
Temple Bar Mag Dec 380 Tiied and heated with final 
packings and puttings away, 1530 Palscr 230/2 *Puttyng 
hacke, 1398 Trevisa j?. 11, ii (149^ 

28 Amyrrour of euerlastyng durynge without ony*puttyng 
betwene. 1580 Hollyband Treas Fr. Tongy Interpose- 
menty a putting or setting betwene x6ox Shaks ful C, 
I. 11. 231 At euery ^putting by, mine honest Neighbors 
showted. x53oTiNDALcP2Vtc^ Prel Expos 4 (Parker 
Soc.) II 334 Concerning the Caidinal’s “putting down, I 
consider many things 1398 Shaks Merry IV 11 i 30 I’le 
Exhibit a Bill tn the Failiament for the putting downe of 
men. 1495 Tremsds Barth DeP JP. xviii xcv 841 The 


dice unto him. X847 Bushnli l Chr Burt, 11. u. (r86'x) 261 
Their every putting forth has a lying character. 1399 
Minsheu Span, Gram, 78 With a certaine di'sdaine and 
“putting^from with the hand 1483 Rolls of Parlt VI 
249/1 After the retourne or “puttyng in of any suche Offices. 
X374 tr. Marlorafs Apocaiips 18 This putting in of the 


Sunday m sted of the Sabbat day. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 
xo Feb, I did propose to him my putting in to seive in 
Parliament. xa67 Ruskin 7 \me ^ Tide ix § 44 (1904) 


'arhament, X867' Ruskin Time ^ Tide vx „ 

S3, 1 wnte you my letter straightforward, and let you see 
all my scratchings out and puttings in. 1580 Hollyband 
Tree^t Fr, Tongy Delayy a delay, a “putting off, cx68o 
W Mountagu in Bucchuch MSS, (Hist. MSS, Comm ) I. 
«a The putting off of the motion 1803 in Spirit Pub, 
ymls, VII 229 Wilt thou never yet have done With 
puttings off eternal? 1842 Manning Seruiy Obedience 
(1848) 1. 136 What a putting off of this lower hie shall there 
be at that day 1 X603 Shaks Meas.for M. iv 11. X2o Lord 
Angelo, .awakens mee With this vnwonted “putting on. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1 i. 0x4 Honour is, like a Widow, won 
With brisk Attempt and putting on, x86o Trench Semt 
Westm, Abb, i. 7 A putting on of the armour of light c X440 
Alphabet of Tates 2BB AT- on] payn of “puttjng oute of 
bothe his een. 16x3-39 1 J ones in Leoni PaHadids A rchii, 
(1742) I. 72 The putting out of the Landing place of the 
Stairs farther than the Range of the Rooms. 1630 Earl 
March, m Buccleuch MSS, (Hist MSS. Comm.) L 271 The 
putting out of apprentices. cx4So Godstow Reg, 197 He 
strengthed hyt with J>e “puttynge to of hys seele 1579 
J, Loud in Strype Eccl, Mem, (1721) I li 3B8 At the first 
putting to of the fire. 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brti, Rural 
Sports S45/2 Puttmg-to is managed vezy differently, accord- 
ing to whether the horse is going in shafts or with a pole, 
X890 ‘R Boldrewood ’ Col Reformer {tSgx) 187 The volun. 
fuel’s vho had assisted at the ticklish business of putting to. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 821 In the first “putting up it cometh 
m little poitions. x6ax Milton Ammadoers. ii x8 The 
piuting up of our Praiers. 1834 M’Culloch Did. Comm 
1082 Employed,, in embroidering, mending, bleaching, dye- 
ing,. pumng-up, &c. ' 

10 . oitHb, and Comh,\ putting-roapd, a road 
along which coal is 'put* (see sense 3) m a mine ; 
also putting-atiok, « Puttbb sh?- poting-stick 
(see PoTB v,y 

XB87 P. M'Neill Blaweane 2r (The pit] has been stopped 
for some years, not because the '“putting roads ’ had become 
too fe, or too heavy forthepctters;.,but because the seam 
had become utterly flooded with water. 1583 '^Putting sticke 


FUTTOOK. 

Fatting (p»‘tir)); vhl, sh 2 [f. Pot, Putt v 2 ] 
1 Golf The action of sinking the ball with the 
putter in oider to get it into the hole. 

x8oe Forsyth Beauties Scoil I. 84 The art of so propor- 
tioning the force and direction of the stroke, or putting as 
It is called, that the ball may with few strokes be dnven into 
the hole. 1857 Chambers's Inform People 69^1 It is only 
by careful judgment that nicety in putting is arrived at. 
1893 Eng. Illusir Mag, X. 58 All golf is divided into 
three parts— driving, iron play, and putting 

b. Comb, Putting oleefc, a cleek used in 
putting ; pu tting-green, the part of the ground, 
usually kept smooth and clear of obstacles, around 
each putting-hole, where tlie ball is ‘putted’; 
putting-iron, an iron putter (PuTTBB sh^ 2 a). 
x88x Forgan Gol/er*s Handbk, 13 The ‘ “Putting Cleek ’ 
. , IS employed on the putting-green, hut is a veiy treacherous 
weapon. X903 Vardon Compl. Gofer 146 Whether it is a 
plain gun metalinstrumentjacrooked-necked affair,aputting 
cleek, an ordinary aluminium, [or] a wooden putter. X841 
Links d Innerlevenwx in Poems f?<?^(x867) 61 Yet oft 
upon the “putting green He'll rest to gaze upon the scene 
1 hat lies round Innerleven 1837 Chanibers'shform People 
695/1 Your ball, lies on the sward, or 'putting-gr^n , 
wimm a dozen yards from the hole 1906 Wes^n. Gas. 
3 Nov. 3/1 Finding nothing to reward them in that, they 
jackdaws] left it, to visit the “putting-hole of the clock-golf 
1837 Chambers's Inform People 693/1 Should you be 
advised to substitute a “putting-iron for the bon&fde took 
shun the advice, and stick to the putter. 

2 . = prec. 8, which m Sc is (p»*tig) 

Fattmg (pw*tiq), ppL a, [f. Put v?- + -ing 2.] 
That puts : see the verb. Usually with adverbs, as 
f putting-forth, putting oneself forward, self- 
assertive, presumptuous putting-on, em- 

ployed in placing something on soraelbmg else (in 
manufactures, etc.) 

x6ax Bp. Mountagu Diairibm 28 Whatsoever we are we 
doe not vaunt • nor \mispr ^ati^enai'], as many 

puttiiig-forth fellowes use to doe. 1642 Rogers Baaman 
is8 What IS so selfe putting forth, ns an handmaid affecting 
the place of her mistiesse? 1839 Guide to Tradey Printer 
40 Puttmg-on Boys. 

Fattmff-stoue (pwtiq-, Sc, p«?-tigjstJoii). [f. 
Putting vol, sh,^ 8-] A heavy stone used in the 
athletic exercise of putting. 

x; Pope J.), In some paits of Scotland, stones are laid 
at the gates of gieat houses, which they call putting stones, 
for triSs of strength. 177X Pennant Tour Scot, in 1769, 
214 Antient sporLs of the Highlanders .retained aie, throw- 
ing the putting-stone, or stone of strength [ClocA neai lO, as 
they call it, which occasions an emulation who can throw 


a weighty one the farthest. 

rr J - 


1 W. C. Baldwin AJr. 

1 ..I t 


Bunting 22X Played quoits, .and got through the time with 
the putting stone. 

tFuttiah (p»*tij), a Obs, [f. Put sh.^-\ 
-ISH 1.] Of the character of a ' put ’ : see Put sb.^ 
X738 Genii, Mag, VIII. 137/2 The rural squire, thntputtish 
spatk, Shines signal by the barber's mark. 

II Fatto (iJ7<*tt<?). Usually in pi. piitti (p#4*tt*), 
also 7 puti, \IX, putto y pi puttiy boy, lad, stripling, 
ad, L. puius boy, child ] In ply Representations 
of children, nude or in swaddling bondsi used in 
art, esp. in Italy in the I5th-i7th c. 

x(^ Evelyn Diary 17 Nov., That stupendous canopy of 
Corinthian brasse [in St. Peter's] ; it consists of 4 wreath'd 


Bation (N. Y.) 30 Aug. 137/2 It was fiis passion.. for the 
evpression of the joyful feeling that led Correggio to seize 
every chance to paint puttl. 

Fattock^ (pz7t3k) Obs, exc, dial Also 5 
pultok(e, potok, 5-7 puttooke, 9 dial, puttiok, 
puddook. [Found early in the 15th c. Origin 
uncertain , the ending seems to be the dim. -OCK, 
0£. -oCy -nc, as m bullocky hillock. 

The stem has been conjectured to be the *puti-' of OE, 
pyiieL Pittel, a name applied to the same birds, of which 
the ulterior etymology is obscure. Some have suggested 
derivation from L biiteo buzzard, or a kind of hawh, which 
might have given an OE. Hftay and perh, a dim. *byttoc ] 
A bird of prey ; usually applied to the Kite or 
Glede {Milvus icUnus or remits) ; sometimes to 
the Common Buzzard {Buteo vulgaris). 

Also, according to Swainson {JPrm Barnes Brit Birds), 
sometimes incorrectly applied to the Marsh Harrier or Moor 
Buzzard, Circus seruginosus, 

Ut4oo Lydo. ddsofs Fab. iiL 81 The hound.. WItnesae 
tweyne brought in jugement, The wolf and the puttok. 
cx^ Plowman* sTaie 1338 Gledes and bosardes weren hem 
ot; Whyt mqllcs and puttockes token hir place. CZ440 
Gesia Rom, li 370 (Add. MS.) The puttok come flyeng, 
and houyd ouer the henne and hire briddes 0x47^ PLL 


ipotok. 


oDmes 


Voc, in Wr.-WGlcker 762/5 Hie milvus, a . 

^ Paup, (W, de W.) 1. xlvl 87/2 Yf the Ityie or the puttoke 
flee ouer the waye afore them. 1575 Gascoicnb To o, OtiUy 
A puttocke set on pearch Fast by a falcons side Will quickly 
sh w It selfe a kight, x668 Cmarlbtoh OnonuaU 65 Aceipitcr 
Mthus regaHs ^ the long-wmged Kite, or Puttock. X678 
Ray Wiltughlys0mlik,\i,\\iul2 Of the common Buxi^ 
or Putto^ called in latine Buteo, 18x7 J, Mayer Sports* 
9^ s Direct (ed. 2) 184 The Grey Bol^tailcd Biuxard or 
Put^ x8^ Clare Sheph, Cat 87 A shrilly noke of 
puddoi^' fe<d>Ie wail x88x Standard 2 Mar. 5 The kite, 
or gl^ or puttock, is almost extinct. 

to* fg* Applied opprobriously to a person, as 
having some aUxibute of the kite (e, g. ignobleness, 
greed) : cfl Hawk sb,^ 3 1 esp, (from the kite’s 
preying on chickens) a catchpole» Obs, 



PtTTTOOK. 


1669 


PUY. 


x6oi C/iev n. i in Bullen 0 , PL (1B84) III. 290 

Peter, dost see this sword ?».Whoison puttock, no garbage 
serve you but this? have at you x6xx DsKKER^^ai;' Gtrte 
II, 111, AdMtt Who comes yonder? S Dauy, They looke 
like puttocks, these should be they. X63X Chapman Cse^ar 
^ Fompey 1, 1. Plays 1873 III. 128 And such a flocke of 
Puttocks follow Casar. 1867 Smyth SatioFs VFord-bk^t 
Pttiioehi a cormoranti a greedy fellow 

0 Comk^ ^puttockrgrey^ -kited, -hhe adjs. 

1447 Crt -Roll Oi Waliltam Manor ^ Essex 26 Julyi 
Unus equus puiiok/tewed provenit de extranea infra istud 
dominium x6ao Melton Astrolog 14 The clawes of the 
Puttock like Catch-poles 1685 Lond Gaz, No 2092/4 
Stolen.., a large strong grey Gelding, .a kind of Puttock 
grey, low in flesh, xyao IbteL No. 385^8 Stolen, .a Puttock 
coloured Horbe 

t Puttock^. NauU Ohs. prigin obscure : see 
below.] The oiigiaal name of the small or short 
shrouds connecting the lower shrouds with the top ; 
also, where there is a top-gallant mast, the similar 
set connecling the topmast shrouds with the top- 
gallant top After 1700 usually called puttock 
shrouds, and now fiUiock-shrouds, from an eno- 
neous confusion of the word with Futtook m the 
latter half of the i8ih c. 

a x6a5 NomencL Navalis (Hail. MS. 230X) 100 Putiochs, 
are the small Shrowdes which goo fiom the Shiowdesof the 
Main, Fore and Missen masts and also to the Topmast 
shrowdes, if the Topmast have a topp gallant topp, the use 
whereof is to goo of the shrowdeb into the Topp, for when 
the shrowdes come iieaie upp to the mast they fall in so 
much that othei wise they could not gett into the Topp from 
them. The Puttocks goo .above to a plate of lion or to a 
Deadman-eie to which the Lanniers or the Topmast [MS. 
Foicmast] Shrowdes doe come, xday Capt. Smith Sea- 
tftan^s Gram. v. xo The top-Masts shrouds .are listened 
with Lanniers ana dead mens eyes to the Puttocks or 
plats of iron belonging to them, aloft ouer the head of 
the Mast* Ibid. 20 [as in Noimncl Nceo^ 0x635 Capt. 
N. Botblbr Dial, Sea Services [as tn XfomenclT Nav,], 
X658 m Phillips. 1704 J. Harris Lex, 'lechn, 1, PiU- 
ioehs or Pniioch Shrffmds [as in Nomencl Nav,} xyxx W. 
SuTiiUKLAM) Slupbmld As\ist 1x3 The Puttock Shrowds 
binding the mam Shrowds and Top-mast Shrowds together. 
*748 Amods Vey, i. viit, 81 One of the.. dead-eyes was 
broke, as was also a main-shroud and putiock-shroua [1769 
Falconer Mar, Did, s v. Shrouds, The topmast shrouds 
are extended from the topmast-heaus to the edges of the 
tops. ..The lower deadeye.,is fltled with an iron band, 
called the foothook-plate, which passes through a hole in 
the edge of the top and coinmumcates with a rope called 
the foothook-shroud, whose lower end is attached to the 
shrouds of the lower mast.] x8x5 Burney FalconePs Did, 
M,y Puttock or Foot-hook Plates „ 9 .ve narrow plates of iron 
attached to the dead-eyes of the topmast shrouds. 

Smvtii Satlor^s Wordbh,, Puiiock-shrouds, synonymous 
yi\\\\Jitttoch \ a word in usejjut not warranted 
Ad* Smollett Per, Pic, Ixxiii, Expressing his hope 
that, .he should be able to surmount the mittock-shrouds of 
despair, and getsdoft to the cross-trees of God’s good favour. 

[Note, The lotsapuiioGk was regularly used down to 1750 at 
least; but after mat date it appears to have been, from 
simUorlly of sound, confused with Futtock, the name of 
the middle timbeis of the ship^s frame, with which the 
puttocks had no manner of connexion Hence in Falconei 's 
Marine Diet, 1769, and app. in all latei \(o\\i&,^puitock is 
replaced \y$fuiiock\ m the combinations given in Futtock 
2, iuttock hole, hoop, plate, rigdtftd* shroud, staff, stave 
belong to this erroneous substitution otfuiioch Ux puttock 

t futtock was perb. foot-hook, it has been suggested 

c puttock was = pothook (of which a foxiapotiock occurs 
in 1707) . but nothing in the sense appears to conflrm this 
suggesUon. Some allusive use of Puttock ^ has also been 
coijectured. More probable is a connexion with Du 
puttings applied in 1673 to tlie chains of the mam shrouds, 
while viars-puttvygm ijoa renders 7 ,gamhes de hnne. the 
puttock-shiouds. Cf.E£ris,^///*;^g’(pl s,-eH),Qtx,puttwg 
ot patting \-s, -en), Da pytting {eti, Sw. putting, the iron 
links or chains by which the shrouds of the masts are secured 
to the ship's sides, the chains of the dead eye ; Oer puiiing- 
iaue, Da, tytiing vanier, Sw. putiingsvant = * puttock- 
shrouds *. But the source otputtingcxpUtiutg is unknown,] 

Puttock 8 (pzi’tak). Chiefly north, died, ^Now 
Ohs. or rare, [Derivation tmascei tamed ] A 
make-weight ; chiefly in comb, puttock-candle, 

1674 Ray N, C, If^ords {i 6 gx) 56 A Futtock-Candle* the 
least in the Pound, put 111 to make weight. 1787 Gross 
Provinc, Gloss , Puttock candle. 1876 Robinson fVhtiby 
Gloss,, Puttocks, Inses, or Mak-mights, small portions., 
put into the scale to make up the required weight. xSSy 
Parish & Shaw KetUish Gloss., Puttock-candle, the smallest 
candle in a pound, put 111 to make the weight. 

KPuttoo Indies, [a, Hindi 

(Panjabi and allied langs ) paitu, a. Old Kashmiri 
pa^u, allied to Skr. peda woven stuff, cloth.] A 
fabric made of the coarse refuse hair of the Cash- 
mere goat. Also attnb, 

1857 Col. Keith Young Diary, Siege 0/ Delhi (1902) ixo 
A puttoo coat and equally warm continuations, os Seymour 
them. x8|0 Simmonds Diet, Trade, Puttoo, a coarse 
thick fabric made of the refuse wool and long bair from the 
shawl goat, Capra changrcL 1893 Daily's Mag, Oct. 263/a 
A coat (Norfolk Jacket st^e) and loose knickerbockers of 
puttoo 

Putty (pi>'ti)» Also 7 puttey, -le, -ee, 
8-9 Sc, potty, [a, 'F.potie (i ath c,in HaU.-Darm ), 
used in senses r, 5 a, b, below ; orig. a potful, or 
the contents of a pot, f, pot Pot j^. 1 ] 

1. A powder of calcined tin (amorphous stannic 
oxide), or of calcined Im and lead, used for polishing 
glass or metals ; distinctively lidWe^jewdlerl putty, 
also putty of tin, putty Powder, (So F. potie,') 

1663 Boyle atsLGolours 11, xUi, The common putty. 


that IS sold and used so much in ^ops, instead of being, as 
It IS pretended and ought to be, only the talx of tin, is by 
the artificeii, that make it, to save the charge of tin, made 
but of half tin and half lead, if not far more lead than tin. 
1670 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr Set Men (r84i) II 93, 
I intend to grind with ordinary sand fine dressed, and polish 
first with chalk, after with putty 1763 W Ltwis Conmu 
Phil, Fine powder, called putty piepared by 

calcining a mixture of lead ana tin 1839 Ure Did, Arts 
1241 When [tin is] heated to redness, with free access of air, 
It absorbs oxygen with rapidity, and changes first into a 
pulverulent gray protoxide, and by longer ignition, into 
a yellow white powder, called putty of tin. 

2 . A line mortar or cement made of lime and 
water without sand, distinctively csHtA plasterers^ 
putty or ‘fine stuff’. 

1633 Gerard Somerset (1900) 131 With them putte was 
sofr^dyett, which name wee still conserve in a wett and 
liquid morter for cementing stones together by Masons 
called Puttey 1641 Best Farm, Bks, (Suitees) 138 To 
mingle water and lime, and not to temper it too thicke, but 
to make it thinne like unto puttie 1759 Colebrookc in 
Phil, Trans LI 47 What the bucklayeis call fine stuff, or 
putty. Note, Putty is lime slacked, and, while warm, dissolved 
in water, and stiained throu|;h a sieve 1825 J Nicholson 
Operai, Mechatuc 6xa A thm and smooth coat spread over 
It, consisting of limie only, or, as the workmen call \t, putty, 
or set. 1881 Young Ev, Man Hts Own Mechanic § 1201 
The mortar used for the white lines [in pointing] is what is 
technically called ‘putty’, that is to say, plasterer’s putty, 
and not glazier's putty. 

3 , A cement composed of powdered whiting 
made into a stiff paste with raw linseed oil or occa- 
sionally other ingredients, used in fixing panes of 
glass, and for making up inequalities m woodwork, 
etc. before painting; distinctively, 

X706 Phillips (ed. 6), Putty, also a kind of Composition 
that Painters make use of to stop up Holes in Wood, &c 
* 7 * 7 " 4 * Chambers Cycl,, Putty, in its popular sense, denotes 
a cinericious kind of paste, compounded of whiting and 
linseed-oil beaten together to the consistence of a tough 
dough. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sc ^ Ait L 258 The 
nails are driven in a little below the surface of these boards, 
and the cavity is filled with glaziei’s putty /bid 221 A 
mixture of oil-putty. 1875 Knight Did Mech, s. v., Some 
trades employ glue-putty, in which hot melted glue is sub- 
stituted for the oil. 

1 4 . Med, Lead-plaster, diachylon. Obs, rare—\ 
i8a8 Lancet 28 June 388/1 Plaster, or putty, is a composi- 
tion of oil and oxide of lead, it is sometimes called lead 
plaster 

5 In various transferred senses. 

(a andh are senses of F poUe\ they are given mOgilvie's 
Imperial Did 1882, but have not been found in En^ish or 
Scottish U5&) 

f a. Pottery, Glaze or glazing-shp for earthen- 
ware. fb. Foundry. The *loam’ of which moulds 
are made ; a mixture of clay, horse-dung, and sand. 

o, (slang or coUoq^ Sticky mud at the bottom of 
a body of water. 

X890 P H Emerson Wild Life 60 My punt, may stick in 
the putty xpoa Woi h Men's Coll yrnl VII, 367 The tide 
was lunning down, and the quant had to be used a good 
deal, the yacht sticking 'on the putty' more than once 
d. As the name of a colour, esp. m dress- 
materials : A light shade of yellowish grey ; in 
full putty-colour. 

1886 Datiy News 16 Mar, 6/3 Another jpretty colour with 
an ugly name is that called ‘putty*. It is leally a very 
sweet tone of grey with a touch of iawn in it. 

6. attnb, and Comb , as putty bed, colour (hence 
putty-coloured adj), joint, mark, shade, state \ 
also jputty faced, -like, -looking, -stopped adja. ; 
pntty-blowep, a blow-tube for shooting pellets of 
putty (sense 3) j putty-oemezxt, =* sense a ; putty- 
eye, a pigeon’s eye having a thick fleshy cere; 
putty-kn:^, a knife with a blunt flexible spatu- 
late blade for spreading putty (sense 3) ; putty- 
powder, sense i ; putty-root, a rare N. American 
orchid (Aplectrum hyemale), the corm of which 
contains a glutinous matter sometimes used as a 
cement; putty-work, decorative work executed 
in a putty-like composition which hardens after it 
is moulded 

Z9oa JTotv to make TAti^ 33/a [In bird-stuffing] the 
insertion of the artificial eyes, m a *putty bed, follows the 
operation of pmmnjr the wings to the body, 1878 B, Harte 
Man OH Beach 96 The boot-black drew a tin ^utty-blower 
from his pocket, and took unerring aim 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operai, Mechanic 538 ^Putty cement will stand longer 
than most stones 1889 Daily News 4 Dec s /<5 The 
Baroness, .wore ^putty-coloured silk with trimmings of 
handsome gold and fawn embroidery 1906 H. Bikbib 
Pnest li 8 At one end was a great spread of folding doors 
putty coloured. 1838 Cvo Eng, ^ Arch yml 1 . 330/1 A 
fine brick to be. laid in what is called adose *patty joint 
iB^SmmvDS Diet, Trade, ^Putfy-Kfiife, usedbyjlaziers 
and painters, to spread putty. 1901 y Blacks Carp ^ 
Build, Use/, Reapa 51 Take a sharp-edged putty-knife, , 
and cut the paint off as low as vou can without scratching 
the glass X865 Dai^ TeL 3 Nov 5/4 Leaving a huge 
“putty-like cake of clay at the bottom. i 8 i^ 5 n Todds 
CycU And IV, X009/1 The “putty looking chalky matter 
often observed in the lungs. xBsa G R Porter Poe^lam 
^ Gl X 245 The outer surface being then covered with 
washed “putty powder, which is a combination of the 
oxides of tin and lead i968 Watts Did. Chew V. 817 1 
Amorphous stannic oxide is hard, and is therefore used for 
polishing stone and glass, and for sharpening and polishing 
steel, etc. The oxide used for this purpose is called putty- 
powdery it is sometimes a mixture of the oxides of Un and | 


lead. 1895 Oracle Ency cl I sgSyfe The artist next develops 
the figure with very delicate tools of steel wire . finally 
polishing with putty powder 1857 Henfrey Bot 411 
Aplectrum hyemale, the North Ameiican “Putty loot, is 
used for making a cement for chma. x68x Young Ev Man 
kis own Mechanic § s^i They could not be “putty-stopped 
well enough. 

Putty (p»'ti), ©. [f. prec sb.] trans To covei 
or smear with patty ; to fix, mend, or join with 
putty; to fill lip (a hole, woodwork, etc ) with putty. 

X734 CuRTEis in Phil Trans XXXVIII 267 , 1 stoptthe 
Holes at the Bottoms with Corks, and,, putty ed the Corks, 
that no Water could filtrate through them 177X J Adams 
Diary 4 June, A glass mug broken to pieces and puttied 
together again. 1879 Eng, Carnage Build, in Cassells 
'lechu. Educ, IV. 221/2 Any joints .are carefully puttied 
up with oil putty. 

Hence Puttied ppL a., Pn'fctyiug M. sb.; 
also FaWer, one who putties, a glazier. 

*775 Jefferson Writ (1892) I 450 To detain them about 
a month to harden the puttying i860 Thackeray Lovel n, 
Cracked old houses where the pamteis and plumliers and 
puttyers are always at work 1892 Photogr Amt, II 39 
Fix the lens, and focus on a large sheet of puttied or ground 
glass. 

Put-up, sb, , see PoT- 

Fut-up (pnt|»’p), ppl. a, [pa. pple. of to put 
up see Put 53 ] 

1 , (01 ig. Thieve! slang.) Arranged or concocted 
beforehand, as a bui^ary, by conspiracy with 
other persons, as servants in file house; precon- 
certed, planned in an underhand manner; see Put 

53 1 Often in phr. a put-up job, 
x8xo Awi Reg 296 Ihe police officers are of opinion, that 
the robbery of the above cathedral is wbat is called, in the 
slang language, a put-up robbery, 1838 Dickens 0 Twist 
XIV, At least it caut he a put-up job, as we expected. Ibid, 
XXXI, We call it a put-up robbery, when the servants is in 
It, 1893 G, J. Goschbn in Westm, Gaz, 6 Dec, 3/1 Your 
acceptance of one amendment is part and parcel of your 
ruction of the other It is a puuup job 

2 . Raiely in other senses of put up, as ‘ a put-up 
statue’ (Put 531), ‘ a pnt-up candidate’ (53 j), 
‘put-up drugs’ ( 63 n)> *put-up goods’ (53 1) 

b. transf. Put-up^ price, the up-set price at or 
above which something will be sold at an auction 
(see Put z/.i 53I). 

1895 Daily News 17 Aug 5/3 The put-up prices are 
very low 

t Fu'tnre, pu'ltlire. Obs, \s..KS,puture^ 
ONF. pulture (Ph. d6 Thaun Best, 394), OF. 
peuture, poture, pouture (Godef*), food, nourish- 
ment, mod.F. dial, pouture, peuture food for 
‘ horses, cattle, or pigs;— late L. type puUura, in 
med.L. also putiita (Du Cange), supposed to be an 
irreg, deriv. oi puls,puUem pap, porridge.] Food 
for man or beast ; esp, in Forest Law, that meat 
and drink for themselves and their attendants, and 
food for their horses, hawks, and hounds, claimed 
by the foresters from every one within the bounds 
of the forest, and sometimes by other officers on 
an official circuit , also ellipt, the custom of giving 
or the right of demanding such entertainiftent 
In the ME. period common m the L. form putura, m 
Latin records ; lare as an Englibh word. 

[czaSo Flactta Corenx (18x8) 2x9 Bene cogn[oscitur] quod 
forestarii sui capiunt puturam de omnibus ct singulis te- 
nentibus terras infra xnetas chacearum suarum X343 
Plactia apud Preston 17 Edw HI (Blount), Johannes 
de Radecfiffe clamat unam Puturam m Prioiatude Pen- 
wortham .pro se et Mmistris, equis, el garcionibus sms, per 
uuum diem et duas nodes, de tribus septimams in ties 
sepcimanaSfZ'xs de victuahbu^utinesculeiitis, etpoculentis. 
1390-91 Earl Derby's Exp (Camden) 64 Pro putura pulle- 
tne. Ibid 96 Pro xxx multombus et pro putui a eorundem 1 
x6ox F. Tate Househ Ord Edw II, § 57 (1876) 44 He sbal 
take for each dom^ putui e j^ ob. a day. Ibid, ^ S9 45 He 
shal have for each doges jauture ob a daye. [a 163/^ Coke 
Inst, IV Ixxui. Courts Foiesi (1797) 308 And after they 
claimed the same for all victuals for themselves, their 
servants, horses, and dogs, which was called putura, 1670 
Blount Law Diet , Putura.} x88x W, Beamont A cc Frod- 
sham V 31 Future was the right to exact food and lodging 
for the lord’s peace officers whenever they were making 
an official arcuit thiough the distncL 

II FutwaOT (pt?twa n) East Ind. Also pat-, 
-waT(r)ee. ^m^patwdri,f,pattd' cf. P ottah,] 

A village registrar or accountant under a zemindar. 

x8oi R Patton Asiai, Mon, 218 Officers who have been 
denominated canongoes and putwanes. The canongoe 
was the principal, and theputwary the subsidiary officer, in 
the department of control, 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Putwarree,Ax^g\st\ex or collector under an Indian zemindar, 
or land-holder. 1907 19M Cent Nov, 714 As village put- 
waris they have almost the monopoly 

tPu'tyer- Obs. Also 5 puttyer. [a. OF. 
putter ; zi.pute (rath c. in Littr 4 ) • see Putb jA] 

A whoremonger ; « PuTOUR. 

1480 Caxton OwPs Met. xii iii, Ha what comyth this 
wenche here wyth this putyer in this contree ? X4S3 — Cato 
evb, Somme ben kynges or dukes and the other are 
puttyers and ryght wycked and euyl. 

Puwe, Puwlt, obs. forms of Pbw, Pewit 
11 Puy (pwx"). [F. puy, in OF. put, pot hill, 

mount, hillock '-L. podium elevation, height, in 
med (Franco-) L pcdium,pogtum\nl\,-peBk,'] A 
small volcanic cone ; spec one of those in Auvergne, 
France; also, in Geol,, generalized* 

209-3 



PUZZLE. 


1858 G. P ScaoPE Geffl Ceutf. France 180 Among the 
pu>s of the Monts Dome we are enabled to trace almost 
every stream of lava to the crater which marks the spot of 
Its emission. *fc8 Huxley Phys7ogr, actt Thew the 
traveller may see nundreds of volcanic cones, known locally 
as * pays . 1880 Dawkins Early ATaft iv 74^ Ousters of 
small lateral cones or puys sprang up on their flank, like 
those on Mount Etna. 

Puy, Yamnt of PoY sb,\ a punt-pole. 

Puy-: seePoi-. 

Puynt, obs. form of Point sb 1 and 
PuystOj variant of Post Obs,^ pustule, 

Puyt(e, obs form of Put 
Puzel, puzzel, puzzle, obs. if. Pvoelle. 
Puzzle (p*? z’l)» Also 7 piisle. [Goes yfith 
Puzzle v,^ q. v,] 

1 . The state of being puzzled or bewildered; 
bewilderment ; confusion ; perplexity how to act or 
decide. 

xfloy-za Bacon Ess , Great Place (Arb ) 280 While they 
are in the pusle of businesse, they haue noe tyme to tend 
theire health, either of body, or minde. i6a8 Feltham 
Resolves ii. xxviii [i xxvii]. Beyond them wee meete with 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazle of the 
minds dimme eyes. 165^ J. Sergeant Solid Philos 59 
Later Philosophers were at a great puzzle about it 1736 
Butler Anal i vL Whs ,*874 I. 112 The puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from argumg upon 
so absurd a supposition as that of universal Necessity 
*767 G- White ^elhome x, Linnmus seems to be in a puzzle 
aoout his mtis canAhihvus 1873 hi. Arnold Lit Eopaa 
(1876) 139 The result would be utter puzzle and bewilder- 
ment, 

2 . A puzzling or perplexing question ; a poser, 
‘problem*, ‘enigma*. 

1655 H More Autid Ath App, xi. § 9 To the last puzzle 
propounded, whether these Archei [or seminal forms] be so 
many sprigs of the common soul of the woildj or particular 
subsistences of themselves; there is no great inconvenience 
in acknowleiUmg that it may be either way 1760 Gray 
Wks C1884I L 306 About the painting I have a great puzzle 
in my head between Vertue, M? D’Urry, and Bishop Tanner 
1823 Lamb Eha^ Poor Releiiions^ He is a puzzle to the 
servants, who aie fearful of being too obsequious, or not 
civil enough, to him. 1856 Kane Arct Expl, I xxix 397 
It IS a puzzle of some interest where they have retreated to 

3 Somednng coutnved or made for the purpose of 
puzzling, or exercising one’s ingenuity and patience; 
a toy or pioblem of this kind. 

18x4 Scorr Wmt Ixv, He looked not unlike that ingenious 
puzzle, called a reel tn a honied the marvel of children, (and 
of some grown people too, myself for one,! who can neither 
comprehend the nwstery hovrithas got in or how it is to be 
taken out 1838 Simmonds Diet Trade, puzzles, various 
aitidesof turnery ware and cai vmg, dissecting ma^.and 
pictures for childreu. 1859 Tennyson Vtmen. 652 Like a 
puzzle chest in chebt, X878 Ellacombb Ch Bells Devon 
Suppi ix 269 At p ^^oiDeoomhtreBells.lhzy^m&xitxQneA. 
where some ABC pities are to be found 1895 {title) 1 he 
Puzzle Box Containing six distinct puzzles. 

b. Chinese ptmle, one of the ingenious puzzles 
made by the Chinese, in which the problem is to 
fit together the dissected pieces of a geometrical or 
other figure, to disentangle interlocked rings, to 
remove a string from an object without untying 
It, etc,, etc. The name was app, first applied to 
the dissected square called tangram. Hence, fig. 
Any specially intricate puzzle or problem, 

<;i8i 5 [Pamphlet, Mus No. 15,257 d, 18, containing 
upwai^ of 330 jlgures, formed oat of the seven pieces of 
the * tangram '] A Grand Eastern Puzzle. The follow- 
ing Chinese puzzle is recommended to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and others, being superior to any hitherto invented for the 
amusement of tlm Juvenile World, 1844 Jttv Mtsstonaiy 
Mag. L 90 A real Chinese Puzde— Young 

people are fond of puzzles, and have often puzzled for hours 
over bits of wood called Chinese Puzzl^ to very little 
puijpose. 1859 Mrs Gattv Auni Judy's Tales 60 Putting 
Chinese puzzles together into stupid patterns. X874 S, 

Syllabic Diet. Chinese Lang 087 [ChH ch too i*u] 
The Chinese puzzle of seven pieces^ tne tangram 1^5 
Gentl. Mag vol 278, p. 279 The Chinese religion may be 
said to be a Chinese puzzle, xoo6 Times 1 Feb. {Article) 
Faulty Legislation . A statute is by this process converted 
into a sort of Chinese puzzle. 

o Short for PuzzLE-PEa. 

*845 Youatt Dog v 113 Theie was the puzzle and the 
check-collar [as a punishment] for killing other dogs, 

4 aitnb. and Comb . : altnb , ‘ of a puzzle *, or 
appositive, ‘that is or involves a puzzle*, as 
fuzzle-poetry, •question^ •solving, -word, •work ; in 
names of varioas mechanical contiivances present- 
ing a puzzle or operated by some Inck, as pimle- 

-locket^ -fiece (hence puzzle fiucing)^ 
•nng\ puanle-look : see quot, ; puzzle-patli, 
puzzle-walk, a maze (Maze sh 4). Cf, also 
Puzzle v. 5. 

x88a HawiUon Sale Caial. No 806 A two-handled 
Jpuzzle-cup painted with flowers. 1890 Cent Diet , *Puzzle- 
mg 1834;^ Barlow in Enc:^l. Metrop. Uft4S) VIII 316/2 
The ^puzzle or combination lock, x88a Sir E, Beckett in 
EntycL Bnt.yiVJ 746 It used tobe supposed thadocks which 
could only be opened by setting a number of lings or dislu 
to a particular combination of Tetters could not possibly be 
opened by anybody who was not in possession of the secret 
and hence they were also called puzzle-locks 1891 Dm.ly 
Nesvs 23 Feb 5/5 Mr T had just beeu explaining to 
Mr. D the secret of how to open a certain *pu2zle lowet. 
*879 spectator 6 Sept 1134/2 We maintain that anything 
like a nnal leliance on anatomical ^puzzle pieang and dis- 
bection, on the part of the artist, would be a perfect lUustia- 
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don of the instrucdve fable of the goose which was anat> 


the direction of *piizzle poetry xgo8 Mfaiiy wiron. 2 Api 
4/7 The General Knowledge inquiry has a tendency to 
produce the, rather unfair, ^puzzle-quebpon. IM7 W Jones 
Einger'rtng 321 Some curious specimens of linked or 
* *puzzle-rings 1900 Daily N'ews 6 Dece 4/ 4 Anothtt 
*puzzle word competition was desenbed at the North 
London Police-court 1834 Tati's Alag I. S 43 A It is all 
*pimle work that to me, 

Ttizzle(p»-z’l),z' Forms 6-7 pusle, puzzall, 
7 puzel, pussell, 7-8 puzzel, puzle, 7- puzzle. 
[Appears iu the end of the 161I1 c, ; the cog- 
nate Puzzle sb. is not known till somewhat 
later (a 1612), and appears from its sense to have 
been a denvative from the verb. Their etymology 
is obscure : see Note below ] 

1. trafis, t a* To cause (any one) to be at a 
loss what to do or how to torn ; to embarrass with 
difficulties; to put to a non-plus; to perplex, 
bewilder, confound; said of circumstances, material 
obstacles, etc. Obs. 

(The quotations in brackets show transition to the modern 
sctisc c ^ 

[ax38o seePosFLET] 0x595 Cart Wyatt R. Dudley's 
Voy. IV. Ind (Hakl. Soc.) 41 The passage veiie trouble- 
some by reason of whole trunckes and bodies of trees lyinge 
cross the mouth of that nariow ryver, over which men 
weare forced to carrie the bote upon theire shoulders by 
maine strength. And whilst wee weare theare pusled , 
Balttzor . dropped overborde with his companion and 
sodenlie gott into the thicketts. Ihd., Heie will I leave our 
Captaine and his companie pusled in the bote and leturne 
to speake of our conceipt*, aWde the shipp i6ox Shaks. 
l.wel N. IV h 48 Thou art more puzel'd then the 
tians in their fogge 1638 Sir T Herbert Tiav (ed 2) 
34 [Certain signs] assured us we were neere the shoare (the 
last storme had puzled us) 1653 Holcroft Procopius, 
Goth. IVars jv xiv 144 Their ships stood jumbled to- 
gether like so many baskets . and thus puzzelling one 
another, they were the cheifest cause of the Enemies victory, 
*735 Somerville Chase iri. 188 The panting Throng In 
their own Footsteps puzzled, foil'd, and lost, 

[1598 Barret 7Vieor IFaeies 1 1 6 Then commeth he to 
cast them into a ring now there is he puzzelled 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Bosg's CompU Woman n. 19 So many great 
personages were pusled in a great uncertainty. X64X Brome 
Jov Crew 111 wks 1873 III 403, I am pussell'd in the 
choice i6j97 D ampier roy. round World (1699) los A large 
green Turtle, with her weight and struggling, will puzde 
two Men to turn her. 1733 Berkeley Aluphr. iv. § 2 
This sort of argpiments. .may perhaps puzzle, but never will 
convince me ] 

b. To perplex or bewilder (the brain, mind, 
understanding, will, wit) , in late use passing into c. 


x6os Shaks Ham. nr i 80 (Qo. i) A hope of sometmng after 
death? Which pusles the bran 


aine and doth confound the 


sence. 1604 Jhid. ((^o a), The dread of something after 
death.. Fuzels the will. x66a Stillingfl. Ong. Sacr, in, 

1. § 7 They do far more puzzle our understandings than 
when we conceive them to be m God. x666 Sancroft Lex 
Ignea 29 All our Wic was puzzeld, and all our Industry 
tir’d out. Z754 Sherlock Disc. (z759) h 1. 42 Reveal 
Mysteries merely to puzzle the Minds of Hen, xSgx 
Society 1 . 152 Fanny was puzzling her brain to think where 
she had heard the name before. 

o. To perplex, put to a non-plus, or embarrass 
mentally, as or by a difficult problem or question; 
to pose. The current sense. 

a 1634 Randolph Muse's Lookinggl iii. iv, (R ), I very 
much fear there be some languages That would go near 
to puzzle me. 1664 H, hloz'zMyst.Img.i xv.S4 It would 
puzzle men to conceive a way of expression of sufBcient 
honour, .forsucha wonder-working Priesthood x668 — D/v, 

in puzzling others, ej68o Beveridge Seime, (1729) I, 273, 1 
know these words have much puzzled interpreters, 1771 
Junius' Lett. Ixi, ^ig He did it with a view to puzzle them 
with some perplexing questions 2787 Burns to Moore 
2 Aug, I,. used to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion, that I laised a hue and cry of heresy 
against me. 1807-8 W, Irving Salmag, (1824) 14 Poor 
Will Honeycomb, even with his half century of experience, 
would have been puzzled to point out the humours of a lady 
»y her prevailing colours, x8^ Kane Grtnnell Exp xxix. 
(1850) 24;^ The disconsolate little cupola, with its flag of 
red bunting may puzzle conjectures for our English 
methren, 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Soli/^ Eloguence Wks. 
(Bohn) in. 35 Like a schoolmaster puzzled by a hard sum. 
*878 JowETT Plato (ed 2) IV. 407 Men arc annoyed at 
what puzzles them, z8gx E. Peacock JT. Brendan I, x6a 
The question has always puzzled me. 

d. refl. To bewilder or perplex oneself; to 
exercise oneself with difficult pioblems. 

xdgz Hartcliffe Virtues Pref 37 We are apt to puzzle 
ourselves with obscure Marks of Grace and doubtful Signs 
of om good State. 1725 Ds Fob Voy round World (1840) 
316 After they had puzzled themselves heie .two or three 
*875 JowETT Plato (ed, a) 1 . 405 When he was young 
he had puzzled himself with physics 1883 A Roberts 
u, r Rems, ui 48 Many readers have doubtless puzzled 
wmselves with the two different forms of the same word. 

2 , tiUr. (?for To be at a loite how to act or 
decide ; to be bewildered ; to be perplexed for a 
solution ; to ponder perplexedly ; to exercise one- 
self with the Bolutioa of a puzzle. Const, about, 
over, t^on. 


1605 C^DEN Rem. 93 , 1 my selfe, .have pored and pusled 
vpon many an old Record x6iz Cotgr , Metagrahoulixer, 
vpon, to puzzle, or (too much) beat the braines 


t Detf. JrisptraHon 2x5 Contradictions 

which the Divines have not been able to reconcile, after 
puzhng about it above three thousand Years. 174a War- 


PTTZZLED. 

burton Ttllard VlVs 1811 XI. 180 Our Advocate, 
puzzling on between Ins true and false Gods, hangs, like a 
false teacher as he is, between heaven and earth 1803 
BeddoLs Ilygeiavc. 205 , 1 dare say they would puzzle long 
before guessnig what jiattein I mean to propose to them 
2833 Sporting Afag. Jan 210 Whenever the dog puzzles 
over the scent, 

b To search in a bewildeied or perplexed way ; 
to fumble, grope for something ; to gel through 
by perplexed seal ching. 

28x7 a. T CoLEBBOOKE Algebra^ etc 27 Which dull 
smatteiers in algebra labor to exciuciate, puzzling tor it 111 
the six-fold method of discovery there taught 2818 bcorr 
Hrt. Altdl 1, Are you puzzling in your pockets to seek your 
only memo! lal among old play-bills ? 1853 Kane Grinnell 

Exp (1856) V xlvii 437 After puzzling through the floes, we 
reached a large berg 1884 6t, James' Gaz, 17 Oct o/i 
The dogs are puzzling about for a bird or a rabbit m cover. 

3 irons To make puzzling; lo^ complicate, 
involve, entangle (some matter or subject) ; to put 
into confusion, mix up, confound, to confuse or 
muddle (drawing). Now rare. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 11. § 76 His parts were most 
prevalent in puzzling and perplexing that discourse he 
meant to cross, 1650 W, Brough Sacr Pi me. (1659) ^3 
Let me think Thou art the judg, that I may not perveit 
or puzzle right. 2723 Addison Cato i. i, The ways of Heaven 
are dark and intncale. Puzzled m mazes ^ 289a Harpers 
Afar Oct 702/2 He [an artist] is never obliged to resort to 
trick or device, or to employ meretncipus effeclfa. He never 
has to * puzzle ' bad or doubtful drawing, 

4 To puzzle out to make out by the exercise of 
ingenuity and patience. 

X78X CowPER Chanty 473 While the clerk just puzzles out 
the psalm. 2863 Hawthorni Our Old Home {1879)221 The 
inscriptions.. were not sufficiently legible to induce us to 
puzzle them out 2889 Century Mag XXXVIll, 190 The 
bloodhound .can puzzle out a cold scent under the most 
adverse condiuons 

6. Combinations of the verb-stem; pu'zzlo- 
brain, (^) adj., that puzzles the brain, brain- 
puzzling; ^d) sb.^ one who puzzles his brain 
about a subject , pu*zzle-oap, that which puzzles 
the cap or the head ; a cap {fig^ which bespeaks 
a puzzled head; pu'zale-mo nkey, a familiar 
name of the Chilian tree Araucaria imbricaia, 
from the difficulty which a monkey would have in 
climbing it (also called monkey-puzzle) ; pu’zzle- 
text, one who makes a puzzle of a scripture text ; 
pu‘zzle-wit a., that puzzles or would puzzle one’s 
wit. Cf. also Puzzle sh 4. 

2870 Thornbury 7 our Eng I. v 20B After all these 
^puzzle-brain theories, the result is .no great enlargement 
of knowledge 2873 Blackie Self-Cim 60 'i'liey aie 
mostly crotchet-mongers and puzzle-brains. 2889 (irbuan 
Afemoiy'sHarkb 231 Another *pu7zle-cap to me with regard 
to the nunting-fleld. Jbui. 275 This entiicly put the pu7/le- 
cap upon him as to my actual thereabouts 2883 AIrs. 
Riddell Haunted Rtverx, A garden .adorned probably Iw 
a puzzle-monkey and a stone vnse 2885 I^all Alall 0. 
II Mar. xi/z To see and paint the old forests of Araucaria 
imbncata, known in England as the puzzle monkey tree, 
rather unreasonably, as there are no monkeys here to puzzle. 
2837 GmuhleVs Dream I, 269 The petticoat puzzletext 
curtsied to her young master and retired. x86x Wuyte 
Melvillc Haib xviii, What is called a ‘ monogram ' 
—a thing not unlike the *puzzle-wit lock on a gate. 

Ufoie. ^ For the etymology of puzzle the first question is 
the 1 elation of the sb, and vb. Tlie vb, has been ndd to be 
derived from the sb , and the latter viewed as an aphetic 
form of Apposal or Opposal. But the chronology of the 
words, and still more the consideration of their sense- 
history, seem to make it clear that the verb came first, and 
that the sb. was Its derivative. In the light of this, the vh 
has^ been referred to Pose d as a diminutive (or other 
derivative formation), as in suck, suckle. This is phonetically 
possible • cf nuzzle from nose. But there are serious dim- 
culties in the signification. Of the earlier sense of puzzle, 

ae in 1 -Ka AvnmnlAe ... ... 


. s only the derivative senses 2 of pose S— 

I C*of puwle that come into contact. Thus their relation 
seems to be that of two words originally distinct, which (as 
in some other ca^) have subsequently attracted each other. 
Puzzle was possibly the same verb of which the pa. pplc 
PoSELET ocems late in the 14th c , app, in the sense * be- 
wildered, confus^, confound^', and which, riming with 
hoselei, 1. e, htlselet, Houslsd, was prob pronounced (pA'zif- 
let), which would regularly give by x6oo Cpu*z1^), later 
(p® zled) The non-appearance of the verb during the inter* 
vening aw years might be owing to its b«ing one of the 
cwloquial words whiw came into literary use m the i6th c* 
liiis^ IS however conjectural and, even if true, leaves the 
ulterior denvatmn sull to seek. (A verb of similar fernn 
appears m late OE,.pushan * to pick out b«t pieces of food* 
(Sweet), = Du peuzelen to pick, to piddle, LG. pbseln, 
pttsseln, ^Qxw.pmla, but it w difficult to see in its sense 
aw connexion with that of ‘puzzle M] 

Puzalea’tion. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -awok,] 

Puzzled condition ; state of perplexity. 

X773 Fo<^ Bankrupt ui. ^Vlcs, 1799 IL 233 They have 
got the old gentleman into sudi puzzleauon, that I don’t 
b^ve he knows what he wishes himself, 

Pozzle-bram^ -cap ; see Pozzlk v . 5. 

Puxled (p»*2*ld), ppL a. [t Pozzus v.+ 
a. Of a person, the wind, nead, etc.; Non- 
plnsscdj bewildered, confused; perplexed to find 
a solution, b* Of a thing: Made puzzling* in- 
volved, complicated, iutricatc; t tangled (fJdrA 
Ho»w L iv. 37 Schoole-neti, 

and pusled PhQosmflien. fiurton'e Dimy (i8s6» 

111 . Z30 note, IT there were any. It was hot a puzded 
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PYONOSTTIiB. 


PUZZLEDLT. 


nomination^ and that very dark and imperfecti ax6o4 
Tillotson SiTWf (1743) III 167 Like a puzzled lump of 
fiilk, so that the man cannot diaw out a thought to any 
length. 178a Cower Tas^ ni. 145 They disentangle from 
we puzzled •tkein, In which obscurity has wrapp'd uieni up. 
The threads of politic and shrewd design. 1790 Burke^?'?', 
397 Their puzzled situation, under two sovereigns, 
over neither of whom they have any influence. 
Trollope Belton Esi xxiv, There came across his face a 
puzzled, dubious look. 

Hence Pu'Ezledly adv* , Pu'zzledness. 

1655 H. More Aniid, Aih App 111 Summ. (1662) 6 
Several instances of the puzzledness of Phansy m the firm 
conclusions of Sense, and of Reason. 1870 Miss Broughton 
Red Rose 1 . 183 Her eyes meet Ins, looking at her 
cunously, interestedly, puzzledly. 

FuzBledom (p 27 *zTdam). [f. Puzzle 
-DOM.] The letdm of puzzle; the state of being 
puzzled ; perplexity, bewilderment. 

i/aB Richardson Claiissa Ixxiv. (x8io) VI. 377, I was 
resol ved to travel with him in to the land of puzzledom iSez 
Southey Comm Bk* IV, S77 Placing the leader m 
puzzledom. *874 List e Carr Gv^mte 111, He could 
not make out m the depths of his puzzledom what had gone 
wrong, 

Fu'zzle-hea ded, 0. [f. Puzzle or put 
for puzzled + Head sh + -ed 2.] Having a puzzled 
head ; having confused ideas. 

a X7^ Johnson in Boswell^ Mattairc, .seems to have been 
a puzzlcdieadcd man, with a large share of scholarship, but 
with little geometry oi logick in his head, 1855 Macaulay 
I/ist, XX. IV. 465 Ho [Harley] was reallya dull puzzle- 
headed man, 1900 OuilooK 14 July 40/1 A singularly 
puzzle headed sentimentalism. 

Hence Fuzslehea'dedness ; so also Puzzle- 
head, a puzzle-headed person. 

X874 Lisle Cark 'pnd. Otnmne v, To survey the flames 
with open eyes of dull puzzlelieadedness. a 1884 hf. Patti- 
soN Menu v.(r88s) 167 This anomaly can only he accounted 
for by a certain purzla-heodednoss on the pait of the Pro- 
fessor. x8B8 Mrs. II. Ward R, Jilsmete xJi, ‘ They don’t 
see it m that light themselves \ * No, . , hccauso most 

men are puzdehcads 

Puzzlement (ptJ’zUmcnl). [f Puzzle v + 
-MENi’.] The fact or condilion of being puzzled ; 
perplejdty, bewilclermenl, confusion, 
x8za Moore Mem. (1853) III. ^so Four invitations to 
dinner 011 my list to day, but, owing to some puzzlement 
aliout Holland House, lost all. 1833 Blacfm. Mag. XXXIII. 
839 Ills imnd between the two must be in a queer puzzle- 
ment. *874 Ruskin Itorins Jnehtsns (1887) 8 The puzzle- 
ment I have had to force that sentence into mammar 1 1880 
McCarthy Own Time IV, Ixv, 473 'J’o avoid the possibility 
of any historical misunderstanding or puzzlement hereafter, 
b. Anything that puzzles ; a puzzle. 

1849 0 . S, Faber Ptw. Lett. (1844) I. 78 In short, Dr. 
Todd's Ingenious puzzlement woiks altogether upon the 
false principle, that no more than four horns came up. i88x 
Specialof 39 Oct 1368 A puzzlement for some of the wisest 
antiquarian heads of Europe. 1893 iV, 4* Q. 8th Ser. IV. 3 13/3 
Examiners in our own day are not always innocent of 
similar spnghily puzzlements. 

X^izzle-xnonkey : see Puzzle v. 5. 
Pu'zzle-vate. [f. Puzzle + Pate i.] One 
who puzzles^is pate ; one who is puzzle-headed 
*778 T. Mortimer Ev Man his &wn Broker 88 note^ Two 
or three puzzlepates said 1 had too much Divinity. 1864 
A, Leighton My si Leg JBdttihurgh (18B6J 330 A great 
scheme of philosophy which attracts those puzzle-pates who 
are much given to the habit of ultimate thinking 
So yu‘22le-pa ted a.^ puzzle-headed; hence 


Putzsle-pa’teduens. 

*795 G* Wakefipld Reply asid Pt Pome 12 This said 
Thomas Paine .bhewa himself but a puzzle-pated fellow, 
*799 Mrs, J. West Tale of Times IL 251 Monteith really 
has a veiy good heart, which excuses a little accidental 
puzzle-paiedness. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset xix, He 
was very ignoi ant,— puzzle pated as you may call it, 

Pu*«zle-peg. [f. l^uzzLB sb. or v. + Pbu 
A piece of wood, about a fool in length, pointed 
at one end and flattened towaids the other, fastened 
to the lower jaw of a dog so that the pointed end 
projects a few inches in front, and prevents him 
from puttmg his nose close to the ground. 

tSxQ Sparling Mag. IV. 364 The principal use of the 
puzzle-peg, appears to be that of worrying and fretting the 
animal to no purpose, X870 ‘ Stonkhenoe Bfil, Sp^is i 
I. iii. § 7, s6 By the constant use of this puzzle-peg., the dog 
loses, by habit, the tendency to stoop. 


of its late .dwcriber. has always been a 'puzzle peg . 

PtizEler (p»’2l»*). ff. Puzzle ®.f-EBi.j One 
who or that vraich puzzle ; also, one who occupies 
himself with puzzles. 

otxdgs Brome Elegy on Sclmlm.^ Hebrew the general 
puzzler of old beads. 1654 Vilvain Epii. Ess. Pief 4 No 
marvel if many of the Puzfers here be not so wel planed, . 
or perfected as is expected. 176* J. H. Stevenson Craey 
Tales 93 Lawyers.. these pullers and confounders .who 
embroil and complicate what should he simple. xBja {itile) 
The Puzzler's Manual, or monthly journal of enigmatual 
amusements. 187a 0 . W. Holmes Poet Break/. ix, My 
question seems to me to be a puzzler, 

Piizzle-text, -wit : see Puzzle v. 

'Bu^zzling, M. sb. [f. Puzzle v + -inoL] 
The action of the verb Puzzle in its various senses. 

1598 Barret TAeor. IVarres i. 6 He will neuer ranke 
thdm aright without help® . and (God^knpweA) with what 


puzzeling and toyle. 1^4 Blackie Se^eult. 28 You can 
find out tor yourself by a little puzzling why the three angles 
' ^ if to two right angles. 1907 


ryoui 

of a triangle.. inu*t be equal 


AtAenmum i June 662/1 The puzzling of the Russians by 
lumour that the turntng-ilank-inarch of the Japanese was 
first by the Russian left, then by the Russian light, 

Pu zzliug, ppl a. [f. Puzzle + -iwo 2.j 

1. Bewildcnng, confusing, perplexing; that 
puzzles one to solve or answer. 

x666 Boyle Ong Foiim ^ Qnal i Wks. 1772 III 50 A 
more pu/zling question it may be to some. X70S BimKi<L£Y 
Comm.-pl Bb Wks. 1871 IV. 428 The giand puzzling 
question, whether I sleep or wake? 171a J James tr, Le 
Blands Gardening 60 The various Turnings of this 
Labyrinth, render it extremely intricate and puzzling 1835 
Kingsley Heroes^ Argonauts 176 This is a puzzling matter. 
*87* JcNKiHSON^(j«H& (1879) 204 The summit 

of the mountain is most puzzling and dangerous. 

2 . Bewildenng oneself; laboriously trying to 
puzzle something out 

X69Z R L'Estrange Fables hii. The Seivant, says he, is 
a PuzAlmg Fool that heeds nothing 173S Somcrvillc 
Chase n, 202 The puzzling Pack unravel Wile by Wile, 
Maze withm Maze iBtx Blackie Four Phases 1. 96 
Certain precise and puzzling minds. 

Hence Pu zElingly adv , in a way that puzzles 
one; Pu'zzlingness. 

1737 Bailey vol, II, Puzzhmness, perplexedness, embar- 
rassing Quality. x88x M A, Lewis r««? Pretty G. Ill 87 
A puzzhngly unamiable trait m her friend’s chaiacter. 1894 
Naturalist 58 Shade-grown forms , puzzlingly simulate 
the oiange flowered Plancheon’s furze. 

Puzzolana, -ane, -ano, etc,, var. Pozzolaka. 
Pwdyll, Pw^ Pwir, pwr, pwyr, PwH, 
Pwn, Pwnt, Pwn^hejPT^, Pw^d, etc,, obs 
Sc. forms of Puddle, Pope, Pooe, Pool, Pun, 
Point, Poygn]6, poynyb, Put, Poind, etc. 

I’y, var. Pee sb 1 Obs.i kind of coat ; obs. f. Pie. 
Pya, variant of PiA 2. 

[| Fysamia (p9i|f*mia). Path. Also pyemia, 
and less correctly py ohminia [mod L ,f. Gi . toJ-ov 
ims, matter + af/ia blood : see quot. 1880.] A 
condition of blood-poisoning accompanied by fever, 
caused by the presence in the blood of pathogenic 
bacteria and their toxic products, and characterized 
by the formation of multiple pus-foci in different 
parts of the body ; septicaemia 
1837 Dunglison Med Diet , Pymma^ pyohffimia 1871 
Tyndall Fragm Se (1879) I. v. 156 Hospital wards where 
death was rampant from pyaemia. 1876 JBrisiowe The. 4* 
Pi act Med (1878) 264 Fyaemia occui ring after parturition 
constitutes one of the most common and fatal forms of so- 
called ' ]^uerperal fever ’ 1876 Gross Dis Bladder 367 

Pyemia is most liable to occur m bioken-down persons, 
iWo Flint Prtne Med (ed 5) 85 As the name denotes, 
pyaemia originally was supposed to be due to the entrance 
of pus into the blood The disease is no longer attributed 
to the direct absorption, by the blood, of pus-corpuscles. 
Pyeemic (psii^mik), ni. [f prec. + -la] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of pyaemia ; aflected 
with pyiemia. 

Z859 J. Y Simpson in Nai Encycl. 1 . 149 The dangers of 
pyaemic poisoning 1869 E. A. Farki:s Praci. Ifygtem ' 
(ed. 3) 133 Almost complete exposure of pysmic patients to 
the open air. X876 Bristowe TJu. 4 - Pract Med. (1878) 
370 I^e feebleness of the pysemic pulse is remarkable. 

II Fyal (p^i Indits. Also pyall, pial. 

[South Indian ad, Pg. poyal a jossing block or 
mounting stone, denv, of Pg. and Sp poyo a 
bench by the door L, podium raised place ; see 
Podium.] *A raised platform on which people 
sit, usually under the veranda, or on either side of 
the door of the house* (Yule). Also aUrib. pyal 

SOhLOOl. 

1873 E C Cover in Ind. Antiq. II. 53 (heading) Pyal 
Schools HI Madias. 1806 Indian Mag ^ Rev Jan 39 
Eveiy village has its self-supporting pyall school, where 
hoys and girls are taught simple lessons, 1B98 Mission 
Herald (Boston) Apr. 153 In front of an earthen pial where 
1 might sit. 

Pyan, obs forms of Peony. 

Pyanit, pyannet, -ot, obs. forms of Piannet. 

II PyaorblLrosis (poiiaipr^sis). Path [mod. 
L,, {. Gr, trb-ov pus + dpSponris jointing.] The 
formation of pus in a joint ; suppurative arthntis 
x8s 8 in Maynb Expos Lex 1890 m Billings Nat . Med , 
Di ^. xZyj iVL Syd . Soc Lex . 

Pyaster, obs. f. Piastre. Pyat, var. Piet, 
magpie, etc Pylhald, obs. f. Piebald. 

Pyblble, pyble, obs, forms of Pebble. 

Pyoar(cl, variants of Pjcabd Obs , a sailing boat. 
Pyoche, pycli(e, Pycole, Pyce, Pyohar, 
-er, obs. forms of Pitch, Pickle, Pice, Phohbr. 
Fyclie(p9itJ). n.dval. AlsodpiohOjS-ppoioh, 

9 pytoB [? Phonetic variant of pike ; cf. Pike 
rA 2 2,] A bee-hive 

1370 Levins Mamp x 13/29 Piche, corbtculus 1775 J. 
Watson Nisi Halifax 544 Potch, an Hive to take bees in 
after they have swarmed Craven Gloss (ed di^Pyche^ 
a bec-hive x88a Lane Gloss , Pyiek^ a hive for bees, 
Pyoliel, obs. form of Pightlb, a small field, 
Pyolit, obs. Sc pa. pple. of Pitch v'X 
Pyok, Pyckage, obs. ff. Pique sb.^. Pitch sb \ 
ProKAOE. :i^okard,pycker,var ff. Picard 
P ycke, PyokeryUe, Pyclet, obs. fF. Pike, 
Pick, Pickerel, Pikelet. 

Pyonaspide®, PyonaBter s see Pycno-. 


Pyemd, -ide. Poi. [mod.F. pycmde\ = next. 

1867 J Hogg Microsc (ed 6) ii i 303 1900 B D Jack- 

SON Gloss Bot Terins^ Pycnid, Pycnide, Pyctiidium 

II Fyenidium (piknrdii^m) Bot PI -la. 
[motl L , f Gr Truxvds thick, dense + dim suff. 
'Idior.] The special receptacle in certain ascomy- 
cetons fungi in which the stylosiDOies are produced. 

1857 Berkelcv Cfypiog Bot. § 280 In Erysiphe the 
pycntdia appear frequently to arise fiom the tiansforination 
of one of the joints of the momlifoim threads 1882 Vines 
Sachs* Bot 308. X887 Garnsby De Baffs Comp Moi-ph 
Biol J ?««££325 Receptacles resembling perithecia .have 
been teimed by Tulaine pycmdia^ and the spoies or gonidia 
formed in them stylospoies 

Hence Fyoni'dial rz, of or pei laming to a 
pycnidium; Fycni diophiore [-phorb], a com- 
pound sporophore beaiing pycmdia; Pyoni'dio- 
spore [Gr (sirbpos seed], a stylospore developed 
inside a pycnidium. 

X890 m Cent. Did 


((Pycnis. Bot. PI. pyomdes, [mod.L,] A 

rare synonym of Pycnidium. 

Fycnite (prkn^it). Min [mod. (Haiiy 1801) 
f. Gr vvicv’bs thick, dense + -ite 1 ] A variety of 
topaz occurring in columnar aggregations. 

x8oa Bournon in P/nl. Trans XCII 321 The stone called 
schorlartiger heiyt by Werner (the pycnite of the Abbe 
Hau3^) x866 Lawrence tr Cottds Rocks Class. (1878) 31 
Py^ite is a fibious variety of topaz 
Fyono- (pibn^?), bef. a vowel pycn-, combining 
form of Gr, wuvb-s ‘ thick, dense *, forming vniious 
terms. (Occasionally spelt ; Kixvon. picno-.) 
II Fycnaspl'dee Omith. [Gr. daw/y, dirwiS- shield], 
in SundevalTs classification, a cohort of scutelli- 
plantar passenne birds, having the planta or back 
of the tarsus studded with small irregular scales 
or plates ; hence Pyonuspi dean a., belonging to 
the Pycnaspidm Fycna*8tex [Gr. dirr^/) star], 
a kind of sponge spicule. Fycnocoiii*dinm Bot. 
[CoNiDiUMj = Pycnosporb. Pycuodont Ich- 
thyol. [Gr dSody, bdovT- tooth], a pertaining to 
or having the characteristics of the Pymodontuife, 
an extinct family of ganoid fishes typified by the 
genus Pyertodus, so called from the obtuse teeth 
on the palate and sides of the jaw ; sb, a pycno- 
dont fish ; so Pycnodomtoid a, and sb Pycno*- 
eronld Zool. [Gr. yow knee], a manne arthropod 
of the gTOM^ Pyatogonida^ somewhat intermediate 
between Crustacea and Arachnida^ typified by 
the parasitic genus Pycno gonum, a sea-spider. 

[| Py cuogoni'dituu Bot. [Gonidium] « Pycno- 
SPORB, PyoMO'gonoid ZooL r-oro] a., lesembling 
or belonging to the Pycnogomda ; sb. apycnogonid. 
Py cnoliydro'mete]: ; see quot Pyono*nie1ier 
[-meter], a specific gravity flask ; see Gravity 4 d. 
fl Py*oaometo*ohia (-^?*kaa) Gram, [Gr. p^roxh 
participle], the close connexion or fiequent use of 
participles or participial phrases, polymetochia ; 
so Py onometo'olilo (-^kik) a , containingor using 
many participles. PycnomoTplilo a,, Btol. [Gr. 

shape, form], exhibiting dense formation or 
structure. Pyonouo'tlne Omith. [Gr. vwros 
back], belonging to a sub-famiLy of passenne birds, 
pycnenotinse, the bulbuls or rock-thrushes, typified 
by the genus Pycnondtus. Py cnospore Bot. [Gr. 
o-trd/)oy seed], = Pycnidiospobb. 

Evans Birds in Cavihr* Nat, Hist, IX. 479 The me- 
tatarsus scutellated in front, and usually covered with small 
round scales behind i*JiyciMSj6idean) is especially stroog in 
I^odeius and Rupicoia x888 Sou.K3ln Challenger Rep. 
XXV. p. Ixiv, *PycHasieri a minute aster with short 
conical strongylate actuies. This, might be regarded as a 
variety of the chiaster. 1836 Buckland Geol ^ Mm. I 281 
The habits of the family of ^♦Pycnodonts appear to have 
been omnivorous. xB6a Dana Man. Geol, 526 The Pycno- 
dont group is now extinct i88x 7 iWtfr 6 Jan 4/6Weaie 
promised very shortly similar volumes . on the *Pycno- 
gODids or noDody-cians, on the seaweeds, and on certain 
groups of worms 1877 W. Thomson Voy Challenger VL. 
349 uTie Pycnogonida attained an enormous size in cold 
Arctic and Antarctic water. 1852 Dana Crust. 11. 3383 Of 
this last class are nearly all the Entomostraca, and with 
them the *Pycnogonoids 1884 Knight Dfrf. Mech Suppl , 
^Pfcnohydroftieter) a combination of the picnometer and 
hydrometer . .Described in ScuiiU/U Amencmi^ xxxiv 340, 
1858 Thudichum Unne 33 The weight of the urine required 
to fill the ^pycnometer is then ascei tamed. i8Sx Nature 
XXIV. 294 The specific gravity bottle or pyknometer. 
XQoo Lancet $0 June 1849/3 The cell shows a distinct ^pykno- 
morphic condition. 1898 tr Sti asburger^s Texi’.bk Bot 
(1Q03) 3Sa Conidia termed *pycnospores or pyciioconidia. 
Fycnostyle (piknwtail), a. and sb. Arch 
[ad. L pycnos^los (Vitruvius), a Gr. irvKvbarUKoSf 
f. irvxvdv dense + cTTuAoff column,] a. ad;. Having 
close inlercolumniation ; liaving the space between 
the columns equal to one diameter and a half of a 
column, b. sh. A buildmg having such iater- 
colummation. 

[1563 Shuts Archti Fj b, Picnostylos whwe pillers 
Standeth distant fiom echeother a Diameteq & a halfe or 
^ aty«fuidesL] 1697 Evelyn ^?cA//.Misc;Wks (X825) 
Tax The rest [of the columns] plac'd as the pycnostyle clgser 
to one another, 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Bwld, 466. 



PTOMTOTIO. 


1663 


PYGMY. 


Penny CycL IX. 315/2 Within the court the colonnades 
were pycnostyle 1849 Freeman Archit 319 The wide inter 
columni&tions of the later Grecian edifices probably came 


Uimng or relating to coiuleniation . applied to a 
theory of the formation of matter, 
ipoo tr HaeckePs Riddle Univ, saa In fundamental oppo> 
sition to the theory of vibration, or the kinetic theory of 
substance, we have the modem ^ theory of condensation *, 
or the pyknottc theoiy of substance It is most ably estab* 
lished in the suggestive work of J C. Vogt on The Nature 
of ElectiicUy and hlagnetism on the Basis of a Simplified 
Conception of Substance (xSpi) 1904 K. Christie in 
Contemfi Rev Apr 504 The pylmotic theory of substance 
differs from the kinetic theory, we are informed, in so far 
as the centres of condensation of the primitive ether are 
endowed with sensation and will 
Pyoos(s, pycows, pyooys(e, obs, ff. Pickax. 
Pyotes, Pyotoure, -ure , see Pioo? sb , Piotokb. 

pyde, Pydgion, obs. ff. Pied, Pigeoit. 
Pye, obs. f, or var of Pie sb and v* (in qtiot, 
1547 « Pie 3 2) ; var Pee sb,\ Obs , a coat. 

Aec, Ld High Trees Scotl (1905) VI, 257 Deliverit 
to be ane ryding pye and ane pair of hois to the Kingis 
Grace IS 47 ^ pcp> JCpr.’s Rep <51874) 195 A pye of 
all the names of such Balives as been to accompte pro anno 
r«ni legis Edwardi sextiprimo 
Pyeannet, obs f. Piannbt. Pyebald, pyed- 
baU, obs. fif. Piebald Pyeee, obs. ff. 

PIECE) Pied. Pyedema, variant of Pycedema. 
PyO-dog| pie-dog (p 9 i dpg). Anglo-Ind, Also 
shortened pye. [f. Anglo-Ind. pae, Hindi 
pdAt outsider.] An ownerless dog, a FAHim-dog 
x8^ Daily Tel g Aug , In India panahs, or * pye dogs ' 

« they Me called, wander all the land over ownermss. iSW 
Yule ec Burnell Hobsofi~yohseni ^ familiar designa- 
tion among British soldiers and young officers foi a Paria- 
dog X904 Rrll Med yml 17 Sept 665 In the corner of 
was the usual small fire and a sleeping pye-dog 

tPyelarge. Ohs, rare. [Coirnptad b pelarge, 
ad Gr. ireAapyds stoik ] A stoik. 

Caxton RahUst^ Msep vi ix. Cj b, The ix fable is 
of the labourer and of the pyelarge. Amongea gretemeyny 
of ghees and cranes he took a pyelarge. 

il Pyelitis (pwidsrtis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. in^eAos trongb, pan, taken in sense ‘pelvis’ 

+ -iTis ] Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the pelvis of the kidney. 

Dunglison Did x8a7-5 Todds Cyd Anat 
IV. 81/2 X^al calculi produce such atrophy of the kidney 
with pyehtis. X87& T Bryant Pract Sitrg (1879) II si 
AUbnits Sysi Med IV. 444 If there is calculous 
pyelitis . nephrotomy and extraction of the stone are the 
necessary measures 

Hence Pyelltic (-rtik) a , of, idating to, or of the 
nature of pyelitis. 

1M5-8S W Robects Urin, 4. Ren Dts ni v, (ed. 4) 521 
Bhcistence of a pyelitic tumour 
Pyell, obs. form of Pile sb ^ 

Fyelo- (psiielfl), combining form fiom Gr.wtJ6l.os 
trough, taken m sense ‘pelvis’, m pathological 
and other terms, as || Pyelocystl tia, pyelitis 
accompanied by cystitis (BiUings JMai. Med. Bid 
1890). Py^olitho'tDmy, the removal of a renal 
calculus by incision into the pelvis of the kidney 
{Syd, Soc. Lex. 1897). Pyelo meter, «Pelvi. 
HJSTBR (Dunglison Med, Diet. 1844). ({ Pyelo- ' 

iMphrl tia, ‘ inflammation of the kidney and of j 
the pelvis and calices’ (ibid. 1842) j hence Pyelo- 
nephnilo a. 


In the LXX and Vulgate, whence in Wyclif, Douay, and is a countree in Vnde towarde the eest in mountaynes afoie 

Bible of 1611, used to render Heb. the occean Therin dwelled the Pigmeis. men lytyll of 

1382 Wyclif xiv 5 This is the beest that je owen to body . vneth two cubytes long^they gendie in the fourth 
I eete, oxe, and sheep, and phigaig IxaBS, figarde, 1609 yeie and aege in the seuenth. Th>se fyghte wyth cranes 

! (Douay), pygaigue, i6xx and K. V,Pygaig] 157* BossE- destioyen theyr nestes, and breke theyr egges, that 

WELL At mone lu s6 b, The fielde is Venen*,, a Pygarge, of theyr enmyes be not multyplyed c 1400 Maundev (Roxb ) 
the Sunne. Ihis is an home beaste, like a Goate bucke, 100 pai er sumwhat mare |>an pigmez [yl/^y <7 pygmeyesj 

but yet greater, and lesse then the Haite 1706 Phillips pigweia] ct44o Promp Paru, 395/2 Pygmew [i*. 
(ed, 6), Pygargus, a wild Beast like a Fallow Deer, so call'd Pygme], pigtmus c 1520 L. Andrew Hohle Lyfe H ij b, 

because its back Parts are white Pigmeis be men & women, & but one cubite longe, dwel- 

2 . (In L fonn ) The osprey or sea-eafflA ** 1 ® mountaynes of ynde. They be lull growen at 

rd Trkvis* Barth. De P.R. xvm. taxv. (Bodl. MSJ f i f 

282/2 Hugucione sei> hat pigargus is a litel lowe bud. 

1387 Harrison England iir. v. (1878) ii. 3a Of hawkes and T 

rauenous foules . .Neither haue we the pygargus or gripe. 

ittta Sir T Hill /fEsi Antm a-ar 1 Ji#* mnArmtc th** fafZi pr®tty well confirmed us all in the opinion, that these 

P™ ,696 PH..X.PS JcA .), a sort of 

Pv^GOTi PvWfl rthe fF Pm People, if there be any such, said to be not above a Cubit 

-tTsffv.®* OOS. 11 PIGEO^, rIG lyj, Addison Sped No 31 r 2 That part of India 

fygges liy 9 , pyggysny, var, PigSKEY Obs which is said to be mhamted by the Pigmies 2796 Bubkb 
P ygit, pyat, Pyghtell, Pyghtur, obSi forms R^g^^» Peace iv, Wks. 1808 IX 42 That the battle ofMang- 

of PiOHT PrrTi'pr.v Prrwnnw battle of the Giants, that all the rest.. were 

5 L ^ Cranes and Pygmies. 2887 H, M Stanley 

11 WgltoUm (poidgldmm, pdigrdl^m), L0OI Darkest A/nca (1800) I 251 A march 6f nine and a half 

[mod L , f Gr. iruyi; rump + dim. suff. -wiof 1 Miiles on the gth of November took us to a Pigmies' camp. 

The postenor pait of the body in certam inveite- p* Burrows Land o/Ptgtmes yiu 176 The term Akka, 

brates, chiefly insects, crustaceans, and worms, when 1 

forming a distmet segment or diyision ; the caudal applied to the chimpanzee and 

or pygd segment ^ c m i anthropoid apes as the assumed originals 

some minute entomostraca. i&zDA^lMwt Geoi iB^neU, ^ Tvsoist Ourai^^lang t That the Pygmies of the 

The posterior [segment of a trilobitej when shield-shaped Antiente were a sort of Apes, and not of Humane Race, I 

and combining two or more segments [is] the pygidium, 1 shall eiweavour to piove in the following £vay...APuny 

1872 Nicholson Palseont. 161 The crust exhibits three t of Mankind, call d to this day, I h 

regions-t, a cephalic shield; 2, a variable number of , 

movable ' body-rings ' or thoracic segments ; and 3,a caudal w)ldsm. Aw, Nisi. (1W2) I. vn. i agi The Troglodyte 
shield oyiygidium D Sharp in Camir. Nat. Hist. F Bontms, the Drill of Purchas, and tlie Pigmy of Tyson, 
VI. 187 The last of such exposed dorsal plates [in Beetles! received this general name— oran oulang, or wild 

is termed pygidmm j man of the woods. w8 Camper in rr'Oi/s-. LXIX 

Hence dial a,, of or Dertaimng to the ^ celebiated Dr. Tyson had found the oigan of 

Dvmdium ^ pertaining 10 me voice so similar tothat ofinen in his Pigmy. xSdaHhxLEY 

, Mans Place Nat, I 8 This 'Pygtnie*, Tyson tells us, ‘was 

1877 Amt. Tm. Anim. v. 234 The hindeimost brought from Angola’ .sufficient to prove his* Pygmie ' to 

segment of the body divided at the end into two supports be a young chimpanzee. * 

^^giatObs rare-^ ff Gr mhdt rnran4. ^ A person of very small Stature; a dwarf. 
-1ST* cf Gi wGvffwv * 5 ** LIII. 17 A case of wodc covered w‘ 

, cr Ui . vvyt^etVjpemcare J sylver . .hawng a man and a woman called pygmeis x«3a 

roag C ocK CRAM, Pygistf one that useth buggeries More Coi^tt Tittdale Wks As very a manne is fie 

I'yglyng, var, Pickung Obs,, kind of cloth. giat hath little stature, as bee that hathe a greate, and a 


the Sunne. This is an home beaste, like a Goate bucke, 
but yet greater, and lesse then the Haite 1706 Phillips 
(ed, 6), Pygar^s, a wild Beast like a Fallow Deer, so call'd 
because its back Farts are white 
2 . (In L fonn ) The osprey or sea-eaglA 
1308 Trevisa £arik. De P. R, xviii. Ixxxv. (Bodl. MS.) 
282/2 Hugucione sei)> hat pigargus is a litel lowe bud. 
1387 Harrison England iir, v. (1878) ii. 32 Of hawkes and 
rauenous foules ..Neither haue we the pygargus or gripe. 
1752 Sir j. Hill Nut Anim, 331 The pygargus, the falco 
. with the tailfeathers white and black at the end. 

Pygeon, Pygg(e, obs. ff Pigeof, Pig 
P yggea nye, pyggysny, var. Pigsket Obs 
PygM, py^t, Pyghtell, Pyghtur, obs, forms 
of PlGHT^ PlGHTLl, PlOTORB 

f( Pygidium (paidgi di&n, psigi'di^^m). Zool 
[mod L , f Gr. iruy^ rump -H dim. suff. 4 Ziov ] 
The postenor pait of the body in certam inverte- 
brates, chiefly insects, crustaceans, and worms, when 
forming a distmet segment or division 5 the caudal 
or pygal segment 

1849 h luRCHisoN Siluriah:pp. L. 545 Pygidmm, or tail of 
wme minute entomostraca. zwa Dana A f 071 Geoi i^Znoie, 
The posterior [segment of a trilobite] when shield-shaped 
and combining two or more segments [is] the pygidium, 1 


tPy*gmaohy, Obs. rarer^. [ad. Gr. wyfxayia 
boxing, f, mJ^ (stem irvy-) with clenched fist, or 
vvyfi-fi fist + ydixn fight ] Boxing. 

1656 ^OUNT Glossogr^ Pygnuuhy, a fighting with Hurl- 
or Clubs x6^ m Phillips 

Pygmaeau, -mean (pigmran), sb and a. 
Also 0- pig-, [f, L. ^ygntaeus (see Pygmy) 4- -aw,] 
t A, sb, = Pygmy sb. i. Obs. 
iSSS Eden Decades 85 , 1 nowe compare a Pigmean or a 
dws^e to a giant 1559 W Cunningham Cesmogr. Glasse 
rgi ^er are also Pygmeans (men but a cubite m height) 
which riding on Goates and Rammes, do kepe warre with 
Cranes 1594 Blundevil Exetc v xii (1636) 558 They are 
meere lyes that are wont to be told of the Pigmeans 1601 
Holland Plmy vii. n. I 156 Austotle wnteth. That these 
Pygmaeans hue m hollow caues & holes under the ground 1 

J 3 adj. Ofor pertaining to the pygmies, of the I 
^ Pyg“iy * diminutive, dwarfish. , 
^ xwj Milton P.L 1 780 Now less then smallest Dwarfs, 
m uanow 100m Thiong numberless, like that Pigmean 
Race Bespnd the Indian mount. 1676 Hobbcs Iliad iii. 
Y,J 77 ) 37 Or like the cianes, when fiom the noith they fly, 
J,ne aimy of pygmaan men to charge, 1735 Somervilll 
^kase III 139 The tall, plump, brawny Youth Guises his 
cumbrous Bulk , and envies now The Aort Pygmean Race. 


have all received this general name— oran outang, or wild 
man of the woods. 1778 Camper in Phil. Trans, LXIX 
144 As the celebiated Dr. Tyson had found the oigan of 
voice so similar to that of men in his Pigmy. 1863 Huxley 
Man's Place Nat. 1 8 This * Pygtme Tyson tells us, * was 
brought from Angola .sufficient to prove his* Fygmie ' to 
be a young chimpanzee. 

2 gen A person of very small stature ; a dwarf. 

xfiao xxi Arcl^logia HII. 17 A case of wode covered w* 
sylver..ha^nga man and a woman called pygmeis 153a 
KoRcConhit Tindale^hi, 731/a As very a manne is fie 
mat hath little stature, as hee that hathe a greate, and a 
Pigmay as, a Gmunt 1640 J. Stoughton Def, iy Ihsirib. 
Dw , etc; ii 67 1 hough a Gyant bo taller then a Pygmc, 
yet a ^gme upon his shoulders hath *«3 vantage of him. 
X7U AftnsoN sped. No. 98 F 2 A Woman, who was but a 
Pygmy without her Head-dress, appear’d like a Colossus 
upon putting It on. i8ao Keats liyperion 1 aB By her in 
stature the tall Amazon Had stood a pigmy's height. 

b. fig A person (or something personified) of 
very small importance, or havmg some specified 
quality in a very small degree. (Cf. Giant A. r.) 

159* K,yd Sol. if Pers. n. ii. gt lie send some Cr.me to 
coinbate with the Pigmew z 68 a Sir T. Drowni. Chr RUr, 
HI. § 14 1 hough Giants^ in Wealth and Dignity, wc are but 
Dw^s and |,%imes tn Humanity. lySo Dodd llyma 
Poems (1767) 6 We stood Mere pigniic'. on 
the strand, x 86 o Reade Cloister if If. Ixxiv, These arc 
heathen arts, and we but pigmies at them x 888 Brvcb 
Am^ Comunu. I. mil 110 They were 1nteIIectt1.1l pigmies 
beside the real leaders of that gencration-Clay, Calhoun, 
ana Webster, 

c. imnsf A thing that is very small of its kind. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. 0 ,g. Bodies 967 TTie plant.. 

doe!, not l-ensA t/i 1.... .a 


(1880)895 Suppurative nephritis 
“ coincident inflammation of the 
i>7tf/,PyeIonephritic; 
Fyem^, Pyemia, var. Pimbnt Obs., Py^smia. 
^yePi 3 ^epowder, Pyere, Pyerre, Pyer- 
rerye, obs. forms or variants of Peep z/.i. Pie- 
powder, Peer sb., Pier^*, Piebreme. 

Pyet, var. Piet j obs. Sc. f. Pied. 

Pyetous, var. Pjetoos Obs. Pyf, Pyfle, obs. 
or dial. var. Pith, Pipple pyg, obs f. Pig 
Pygal (pm gal), a, (jA) Zool. [f Gr. irvyb 
rump + -AL.J Of or pertaining to the rump or 
hinder quarters of an animal. 

[In the tortoise] the ninth, tenth, and pygal plates with 

S[ 

0. sd. (Short for plate or shield:) The 
""i.' carapace of a tortle. 
jet??*? * if Dydekker Roy. Nat Hist. V 

I completed by a large nuchal olate 

wWe behind it terminates in one or two pygals. ^ * 

Forms: 4 phigarg, 
(flgarde), 6 pygarge, 7 pygargue, pigargo, 7- 
margUB (4 piga*. 
w ?■ 1,^®^’ ^•■^Suri-us (Hmy), a Gr. niyapyos 
lit. white-ramp -, appM to a hind of antdope, a 
* sandpiper; f. Lip 

1 . A kind of antelope mentioned hy Heiodotus 
and PimjTi by some supposed to be the ndd.^v 


j 1904 Speaker 2z May 173/1 The expenditure of Japan . has 
^ pigmean scale compared with that of Russia, 

T Pygmau. Obs. Also 5 pigmen. [a. OF. 
pigmatn, pignmn (Godef).] » Pygmy i. 

£:X 4 M Maundev. (Roxb) xxh. reg pe land of be Pig- 
mens iFr.pigmeinezX whilk er men of htill slatuie iaBx 
Caxton mytriu v. fig Peple that hen horned, and ar but u 
ci^shye. Thispepfeiscallydpygmans 
^gment, obs. form of Pigment 
P yg»iy, pigmy (pi gnu), J-A and ir. Forms:' 
4-7 piemey (4-6 pi. -eis), 5 pi. pigmez, 5-7 
pygmey (pi. ^ -eis, -eyes, 7 -eys), pygme, 6 
pigmay, -me, 6-7 pigmie, 7pigmee, pygmie, 6 - 
pigmy, 8-pyg^. s pygmew, 5-6 pigmew. 
J k. a, Gr, wy fuiT-os adj, 

^ a pygmy, f. vvyyd} a measure 
of length from the elbow to the knuckles, also the 
fist (the pUptgmeis in Wychf being directly ad. L. 
^gnm ) ; cf. F.pgfn^e, Rabelais. In the form, 
ad me^L, pygnten-’S, L pygniaus, cf. 
Andrew,^ Grew, Hebrew, Jew, MeUthev), iNkari- 

c. iu 

^z.-^^arm).] 

1 . One of a race (or several races) of men of 
very small size, mentioned m ancient history and 
tradition as inhabiting parts of Ethiopia or India: 
In ^1“®® generally supposed to be fhbulous. 
lu the last quarter of the ipth c. dwarf races were 

Africa, who may 
be the Xlvypam of Homer and Herodotus, and are 
now commonly spoken of as * the Pygmies '. 

xjSa WvcLW Eaek xxvli ii Pigmeis that weren in tliS 


creation x8^ Hauciiton P/iys Oeog il. 49 Venus contains 
mountain ndges upwards of 25 tai&s m keight, in com- 
parison with which our giant Himalayas would appear like 
pygmiei, xMg IPesim. Can. x Mar. 12/1 Since the applica- 
fw process to photography.. the delecfion of 

easfer^ ^^t^ry P»8*nies [asteroids] has been rendered much 

8. An elf, puck, pixy. 

dwarfe, .. elfe, t wattle. 
«i46 Sir T. Bbownr Pseud Ep. iv xi, The Pigmies of 
Paracelsus, that hw non-Adamicalt wen, ox middle 
I if *774-6 T. Bh> ANT Mytlwl 

if Roman Poets, recced the character 

to tfiat of a ^ntoii mischicvoui, pigmy, 
*^‘•*=3 Celtic wigiii 

silvan^igmics, more social habits, iBss 

B adt 

pertaining to the race of pygmies ; see 
(Partly attnb. use of the sb.) 

Ihtlefai^qSeen, lu^rohng 

2 , ft. Of persons and animals: 01 very smalt 
size or stature, dwarl ^ 

* 89 * Sylvester Barias 1 v. 76 As a rare Painter 


XV. cxx. (1495) 534 PigS^a twiS with o«m of the ^Odeest 



PYGMY. 


PYIiORITS, 


b. Very small, diminutive, tiny. In NcU. 
Hist, often used in the names of species of animals 
that are very small of their kind Also fg. 

Shaks yohu V 11, X3S Prepar’d To whip this dwarfish 
wane, this Pigmy Armes From out the circle of his Tern 
tones. ^1678 Marvi u, in (1873JI 309/3 An 

arrow huitel'd eie so high Goes but a pigmy length 1763 
Churchill AJjst, to W, Hogarth 438 Bid the Deep Hush at 
my pigmy voice her waves to sleep X77X Pennant Syn 
Qimir q 8 Pygmy Ape 1781 Lahiam JHtst,JSt7ds I 356 
Pygmy Paiiakeet 1803-6 Wordsw Ode Intitn Imtnort 


Its hinder legs, measures about two feet in height 18^3 
Lydrkkbr w ^ Hoofs 358 The smallest of all the pigs is, 


O, Comb, as ^gmy-mtnded adj. ; pygmy- 
weed, an annual weed, Tillm simplex^ an inch 
or two high, found in the eastern United States. 

183s PuSBY in Liddon Lfe (1893) 1 xni 320 One point in 
the plan did strike me as less pigmy-mmded 
Hence {mnce-wds,) Py gmy, pt'giny v trans , 
to make a pygmy of, to reduce to insignificance, 
to dwarf; Py^gmydoxu, the realm of pygmies; 
Fy’gmyhood, Py^gmyiam, Py*g]nyshlp, the 
condition, position, or character of a pygmy. 

<658 Sam. Austin Naps Parnass, Eij, Stand off thon 
Poetastei fiom the Press, Who *pygmi’i,t Martyrs with thy 
dwarf like vei se. 1828 Blackw. Mag XXIII* 598 They were 
piginied to nothing m such a loidly neighbourhood 1909 
CJiurch Tunes 23 July 120/3 This great.. churdi towers 
high above everything It pigmies the parish thurch 1892 
Booth Tuckbr Caihertm Booth Ixxvii II x6a Lilliputian 
nobodics fiom the land of ^pigmydom strutted out. x^a 


Menu 7 . tPutson (x86i) 11 . og Do not laugh at our 
“pigmywin. x86a Temple Bar Mag V. 288 His *pigmyship, 
PygfO- (p 3 igi>), repr. Gr. ir07o-, combining form 
oi iriVy^ rump, used in the foimation of zoological 
terms. Pygohra^nohlate [Gr. ^pdyxia. gills] 
a,f belonging to the Fygobrmchm^ a group of 
gastropods having the gills arranged round the 
anus; so Pygohva'noliloiis a, Pygome’Uan 
[Gr. limb] a,^ pertaming to or connected 

with a pygo^vielusy a monster having a super- 
numerary limb behind or between the normal 


fasten], a monster consisting of twins united in 
the region of the buttocks; so Pygo'pagous a, 
Py*gopod [Gr. itobSf iro 5 - foot], a. of or per- 
taining to the PygopodaSy an order of aquatic birds, 
including the auks, giebes, and loons, having the 
legs set very far back ; b. adj, of or belonging to the 

g enus Pygopus or family I^gopodtdm of Australian 
zards miving rudimentary hind legs ; sb, a 
lizard of this family, hence Pygopodotts a, 
Py’gogtyle [Gr, (TtvXos column], the vomer or 
triangular plate formed of the fused caudal verte- 
bra, which supports the tail-featheis m most birds; 
hence Py’gostylea a., furnished with or forming 


X858 Maykb Expos, Lex^ Pygohranchms, by 

Gray to an order (Pygobraftehta) of the Gasteropodophora 
; *pygobranchious. i8m Bateson Variation 40X nete^ 
•^Pygomelian geese are often recorded. zS^x Amer, Nat, 
Oct. 894 The case of Kosa-Josepha is not entirely analogous 
and comparable to the two other ^pygopages. x^ Brit, 
Med, frill, s Apr. 85o*Pygopagous twins., united together 
in the region of the nates and having each us own pelvis. 
x886 BnU's Nandbk. Med, Sc, II, 226 The heat of such 
homothermous animals as the whale, the seal, the walrus, 
and the *pygopodou8 birds 1875 W IC. Parker In Mw^cl 
Bnt, III 7x0/3 A ploughshaie-sbaped bone or ^ygostylc 
x^ Evans Birds ni Camhr, Nat, Jaist IX. A7 The tail (of 
Hesperornis] was fau ly long and broad, but had no pygo- 
style, 1884 CouBS Key N, Amer Birds 238 Tail short (as 
to its vertebra, which are *pygostyled). 

Fygrall, Pygsuye, I^gyiaast, Pygyn : see 

PjBKJBAbt, PiGSNJBV, PeGGVMAST, PIGBOBT. 
f pygyn, obs form of PiGGiir. 

X334 Bloch Bh, DenbiMi If. 429 Reddendo domino per 
annum vj vasa at pygyn hutiri, 

1 3 Py iiyi Oh, A representation of laughter ; 
cf. Tuq-hbie. 

X589 Hay any PVorh (1844) *0, I cannot but laugh, Av by 
hy hy, lOg Martins Months Mtnde Nashe’s Wks. (Grosart) 
L xg8 Ha, he. tse, tse, py, hy, see fortunes wheeles, So how, 
Mad Martin hath turnde vp his heeles. 

Yyic (pal'ik), a, rare'^% [f. Gr. ttu-ov pus + 
-10. J Of or pertaining to pus ; purulent 
1838 In Maynb Expos, Lex, . _ _ _ 

Pym (p9i*m) Phys, Chetn [f as prec. + -in 
An albuminoid substance found in pus* 
x84S Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat 1 . 51 It is stated, 
that the element which may be obtained from the wung 
cells of areolar tissue is pyine. x866-8 Watts Diet , Chem. 


pus with a TO per cent, solution ot soaium emonae 

t l^iugi vbL sb, Ohs, [f. implied *pio vb. (f. 


Pie sh 3) + -iiTG ^ ] The alphabetical indexing of 
lolls and recoids see Pib sb 3 3 , 

1^8 Prachek Part Lam (ed s) 283 The keepeis of the files 
of DedaiatioM Hath foi the filing, pying, and shewing the 
files of every Cleike for eveiy leime, 2j 
Pyione, obs foim ot Peony. 

Pyjamas, pajamas (pmdj^a’maz, pa-), 

Also 9 peioammalis, pie-, pyjamahs, [a. Peis, 
and Urdu pde {pay) jdmah^ f. Pers. ^b 

pae^ pdy^ foot, leg + jamah clothing, garment. 

In Persian, a sb singular ; in Eng made plural 
with -j, after breeches^ drawers^ tromers, etc] 
Loose drawers or trousers, usually of silk or cotton, 
tied round the waist, worn by both sexes amongst 
the Mohammedans, and adopted by Europeans, 
especially for night wear , in England often in trade 
use inaccurately applied to a sleeping suit of loose 
trousers and jacket 

1800 Mtsc,TracisinAsiat Ann, Reg 342/2 Memorandum 
relative to Tippoo Sultauii’s wardrobe. , 3d, pai jamahs, or 
drawers Ibid , Pai Jamahs 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales I xB8 In a pair of *pigamraahs ' and a shirt 2839 
Thackeray Major Gahagan m, I stripped him of his 
peyammahs, 1840 E E Napier Scenes 4- Sporis Foi, 
Lmids\\, V xs6 Equipped in our bioad straw hats, shirts, 
light silk <w mushn ‘ piejamahs ’ 1845 STotxjuELER Handhk 
Bnt, India (1854) 108 He usually undresses, puts on hw 
pajamas (the loose Turkish trouser) 1859 Lang Wand 
India 360 Pyjamahs of led silk trimmed with gold lace. 
*893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs I 377 They wore the usual 
short blue silk cloak and loose white pyjamas 1903 Smart 
Set IX, r22/x I’d as hef be seen in my pajamas 
h. attnb, and Comb, (in sing, foim), as pyjama- 
stUt, -trousers \ pyjama- clad 
1897 Hughes Medit, Fever v x88 It has the disadvantage 
over the pyjama siut of being more diflicult to change. 
1900 G Swirr Soma ley 43 To make youi pyjama trousers 
look like tiunk-hose 1004 Daily Citron, 27 Apr. 6/4 The 
spectacle piesented by the learned counsel and the officials 
of the court, arranged m front of the pyjama clad judge 
Hence B^Ja'maed a , clad m pyjamas 
X883 World 28 Nov 18/2 Ten pyjamahed and betowelled 
unfortunates are standing . outside 1890 Westm Gaz, 

6 Sept a/3 A stranger who strolled into (say) the Loid Chief 
Justice’s Com t, pyjama-ed and not ashamed. 

Pyjon, obs form of Pigbon, 

Pyk, -e, pykke, obs. ff pick^ north, f. Pitch sb ^ 
Pyk, Pytage, Pykar, I^karelle, obs ff. 
Pick, Pikh, Piokagb, Pioabd, Pieeb 1, Pickerel. 
Pykas, -ax, pykeax(e, pykeis, pykes, obs. 
ff. Pickax. Pyke, obs f. Peck Pick v,\ 
Pikh, Pique Pykefork, obs. f Piokfobx. 
Pykeled, var Pickled ppl a 2 Obs,^ speckled. 
IVker, Pykerel, -elle, Pykery, obs ff. 
Picard, Piker 1, Pickerel, Piokeby. 
f Pykestole,-olle. Obs [Ongmunascerlamed,] 
Name of a play or spoit formerly engaged in at 
Ripon on Easter Monday. 

1439 Metn, Ripon (Suttees) ill 235 Et in pane et cerevisio 
emptis proludentibus le Pykestolle in crastmo Pasebae. xd 
X447 Ibtd, 240 Et in solucione facta xv ministris ludentibus 
in crastino festi Paschse x^d, Et in pane et cervis emptis 
pro le I^kestole ludentibus ibidem eodem die, x^d, 
Pykfork, il^kld, Pyking, Pyklt, obs ff. 
PiCKEORK, Piked, Picking, Picked, Piked. 

Pykk, -e, Pykkert, I^kkyll, Pykle, -let, 
obs ff. Pick, Picard, Pightle, Pickle, Pikelet. 
Pykois(e, -oys, Pykrdle, Pykne, -ryCe, 
PykuUe, -yl, Pyl, obs. ff. Pickax, Pickerel, 
Pickery, Pickle, Pile sb,, Pill sb and zf 
II Pyla (p»rla) Anat, PI. pylflB. [mod L., ad. 
Gt. mlAi; a gate.] Each of th^e openings forming 
a communication between the cavities of the optic 
lobes of the brain and the iter. 

X890 in Cent, Diet, 1897 in 6yd Soc, Lex, 

Pyla^oro (prlagosj). Gr, Antiq, Also in 
Gr. form pylagoras. [ad. Gr. f, UbKai, 

Thermopylee (the older place of assembly of the 
Pythian Amphictyony) + dyopa assembly.] The 
title of one of the two deputies sent by each con- 
stituent tribe to the Amphictyonic Council, 

1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp,, Pylagore. 1822 T. Mitchell 
Anstophf Com II 76 Every Grecian state.. sent to its 
meetings two deputies, one of whom bore the name of Pyla- 
gore, the other the appellation of Hieromnemon 1835 
THisr WALL Greece I x 280 At Athens three pylagores weie 
annually elected 1846 (Srote u 11 II. 325 ^chines, 

himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by Athens, 

II Pylangium (poilsendgsi'^m). Anat, [mod. 
L., r Gr. vvkq gate + <l776rov vessel] The un- 
divided portion of the arterial trunk next the 
ventricle in the lower vertebrates 
X875 Huxley m Encycl But I 763/* Pjlomginm and 
synauginm, together are the equivalents of that portion of 
the heart which lies between the ventricle and the anterior 
wall of the pericardium 2900 Nature 16 Aug ^fis/x Figures 
of the frogs heart, which, as regards the detailed stiucture 
of the pyiangium are wholly unconventional ^ 

Hence Pylamgial of or pertaining to the 
pyUngium. 
jPyiBX (pri'llOi 

(see Pyla) + -ab. ] Pertaining to a pyla or pyle. 

1890 in Cent, Diet 


Pylar, -ard, -aster, obs. ff. Pillar, Pilaster 
lyiehe, Pyloherd, obs. ff. Pilch, Pilchard. 
Pyl0raft(e, obs variant of Pilorow. 

Pyle (pail). Btol, rare, [ad. Gr iruAij gate] 
A small orifice, a pore ; generally used m com- 
bination, as m Micropyle. 

1890 Cent Did cites Codes 

Pyle, obs f Peel sb 2, Pile, Pill, Pillow 

bef. a vowel pyl-, ad. Gr. iriJAiy gate, 
ounce, applied to the portal vein ; irreg, used as 
combming form instead of tbe regular pylo-, 
PylemphraxiB (poilemfrse'ksis) [Gr ^luppa^is 
stoppage, obstruction], obstruction of the poital 
vein^ (Mayne 1858). Fylephlehltls (pcilfiflz- 
bortis; [Phlebitis], inflammation of the portal 
vein; hence Pylephlehi^tlo a Pylethromhosla 
(p3iUJ)r^mb<7tt*sis), thrombosis of die portal vein 
1899 AUhntt's Sysf Med VI 439*PylephIebitic abscesses 
in the liver. x8}J8M.avis'b. Expos, Lex,, ^Pylophlebiits, x88o 
K. C Drvsdalk 111 Med Temp frnl Oct 8, Cases of pyle- 
phlebitis of adhesive type due to alcohol. 1890 Bii likg9 
Nat, Med Diet , ^Pylethrombosis. 1905 H. D Rolleston 
Dts Lwer 64 To diagnose pylethrombosis 
Pyleol lyal, pennyroyal see Puliol. 

IVl«r(e, Pylery, obs. ff. Pillar, Pillory. 
Pylet, i^lewer, obs. ff Pellet sh.% Pilliveb. 
I^lfer, !^l&y, obs. ff Pilfer, Pilfbrt. 
Pylgreme, -grime, -gryia(e, obs. ff PiLGEiar. 
t Pylie, PyHon, Pyliwe, obs. forms of Pily a,\ 

\ Pillion, Pillow. 

Pyll, PyUar, -er, Pyllary, Pyllaster, obs. 
ff. Pile, Pill, Pillar, Pilleb, Pjllobt, Pilaster. 
Pylie, Pyllery, obs ff. Pile, Pill, Pillory. 

+ Pylleton, -ory, obs. forms of Pellitoby. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. X07 b, The other new kynde of 
pylleton. Ibtd , Pylletoris is good for the tuth ach. 
Pyllory(e, Pyllow(e, Pyllyon, obs, forms of 
Pillory, Pillow, Pillion. 

II Pylon (psripn), Aich, [a Gr. rtvXko a gate- 
way, f. itiJAt/ gate.] A gateway, a gate-tower; 
spec in recent use, the monumental gateway to 
an Egyptian temple, usually formed by two trun- 
cated pyramidal towers connected by a lower 
architectural member containing the gate. 

X850 Leitch tr. C, 0 M-UlleVs Anc, Art § 220 (ed 2) 2x7 
The pnuapal structures begin with a pylon, that is, pyra- 
midal double towers or wings (Strabo’s ptera) which flank the 
p^ateway. x66a Fairholt up Nile (1B63) 406 A square panel 
in the entiy of the great pylon lecords the visit of the French 
C^neral Desait and his myrmidons m 1799. x8« Budge 
Mummy 33 The names of the phees conquered by Tnothmes 
were inscribed on some of the pylons at Karnalc 
iransf X903 Daih Chron 20 May 4/x At each end of the 
biidge [over the Thames at VauxballT, according to the 
design, there were two ‘pylons* ..The Bridges Committee 
recommended that these pylons should he omitted 
fg X90S W, Sanday Crxt, Fourth Gosp vi 185 The pylon 
of the hourth Gospel is of course the prologue, 
b. alii ib and Comb , as pylon-shaped adj. 

1890 Eidcr Haggard & A Lang Worlds Desire n I, 
There on the pylon brow stood . Hathor's self. 1904 Budge 
Guide yrd 6* 4/A Egypt Rooms Brit Mus, 70 Head rest on 
a support, with a pylon-sbaped opening m it. 

PylOlic (pslV nk), a, {sb^ Anat, [f. Pylor- 
us + -10 ] Of or pertaining to the pylorus. 

1807 Home in Phil, Trans,'XXNll 145 Two cavities ; one 
large, which I shall call the cardiac portion, the other small, 
which I shall call the pyloric. i8sx Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) ^ The pyloric oriflce is on the posterior dorsal side 
1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrostoa 9 A pyloric valve. 1875 
Huxley & Martin Elem, Biol, (1883) 131 These unite 
with a cross-piece, the ‘pyloric * ossicle, which arches over 
the roof of the pyloric division of the stomach. 

B sb. (pi ) The pyloric glands, 

1885 Fiela 26 Dec. 896/x When ascending into fresh water 
with their ova nearly ready for extrusion, their pylorics are 
loaded with fat. 

Pyloro- (psiloBTo), before a vowel pylor-, 
stem of Gr. wKtopSs (see next) ; a formative ele- 
ment in vanons pathological and surgical teims. 
Pylore'otomy [Eotomy], excision of the pylorus. 
Pylo'xopla sty [see -tlasty], plastic surgery of 
the pylorus. Il Pylo roscl’xrlmB, scirrhus of the 
pylorus 

x8g5 Morison hi Lancet 16 Feb. (title) A successful case 
of Pyloroplasty. 1900 Bnt Med fml. No 2040 257 Of 
bis last 11 cases 2 were pylorectomies. 

II Pyloms (pailoo tips) Anat, [Late L . pylorus 
the lower orifice of the stomach (Csel. Anrel 
5^ c.), a. Gr. miKoiph^ irv\ovp 6 s gatekeeper, porter, 
f. gate + odpos watcher, warder.] The open- 
ing from the stomach into the duodenum, which 
IS guarded by a strong sphincter muscle; also, 
that part of the stomach where it is situated. 

16x5 Crooks Boi(y of Man in. v (1631) 105 The guts are 
continued with the stomack at the right Oriflce called the 
Pylorus 1767 Gooch Treat Wounds 1 394 Its superior 
orifice, called also the catdiac,is on the left, and the inferior 
or pyloius, on the light side of this organ. x8o8 Barceav 
Muscular Motions 543 The pyloinis opens into the intestine. 
X875 C C Blake Zool 198 At the pylorus there is an 
annular membranous valve, near which the gall-dact opens 
b. An analogous part in invertebrates; e.g, the 
posterior opening of the stomach in insects ; also, 



PYKE DOUBLET. 


1664 


PYBAME. 


the valvular structure which separates the gastiic 
from the somatic cavity m the siphonophorous 
hydrozoans (the pyloric false of Huxley). 

i8z6 Kirhy & Sp. EniomoL lY xl, 99 The stomach . At 
its posterior end it terminates m the pylorus, a fleshy iing or 
sphincter foimed of annular muscular fibres 
Pylot, -ott(e, Pylote, obs. If. Pilot, Pellet 
Pylour, -owre, Pylowe, -lu, -Iwe, Pylt(e, 
Pylwere, Pylyol, Pylyon, obs. fF. Pillar, 
PiLLhB, Pillow, Pilt, Pilliver, Pdliol, Pillion 
Pym-, Pyn- were, for the sake of gieater legi- 
bility, usually written by ME. scribes instead of 
for all such forms not found here, see 
the corresponding words in Pim-, Pin-. 
Pymander, Pymentarie, -ye, Pyn, obs. ff. 
PoaiANDBH, PlOaiBNTABY, PiN, PlNE. 

Pynacle (Caxton), erron. f. Piacle, expiation. 
Pyncheon, Pyncon, obs ff, Pinson ^ and 2. 
P^d(e, obs, pa t, and pple. of Pin v., Pine v. ; 
var. of PiND V Ohs,^ to impound. Pyndare, 
-er(e, Pyiidfold(e, obs. ff. Pinder, Pintold. 
P;^e, obs. f. Peek v, (to beat thin), Pin, Pine. 
tPyuO doublet. Sc. Ohs, [First element 
IS obscure ; cf. py^ or pee-doubleti Pee Sup- 

posed to be the same as Jack s 6 ^ i b, a quilted 
and sometimes iron-plated doublet or coat of fence. 

1715 Earl Cromerty Hist Acc Conspir Earl Gowy 61 
Mr /dexander [Ruthven] being almost on his Knew, had his 
Hand upon His Majesty's Face and Mouth ; and his Majesty 
seeing the BeponentjCry’d, Fy 1 strike him laigh, because he 
has a Pyne Poublet upon him 1849 Jas GiiAin Eirkaldy 
of Gr, IV 35 A breastplate, a jack or pyne doublet were 
usual parts of ev^day attire. 

Pyneable, Pyneon, Pynesse, -ioe, obs ff. 
Pine-apple, Pinion, Pinnaoe. 
fPynepeny. Obs [f. (?)Pine + Penny; 
cf. PiNOHPENNY ] A niggard. 

ei^iz Hoccluvb De Eeg Pnnc 4095 Thow pynepeny 
[v r pynchepeny], ther ay mot >ou slepe I 
Pyne pig. Sc, [First element uncertam (? the 
same as in prec ) ; the second is Pia sb,^'] A pot 
or au eaithenware vessel (or sometimes one of 
tin or othex material) for the keeping of money; a 
savings box. (Cf. Penny-pig s. v. Penny sb, 12,) 
1488 [see Fig sh q 1825 Jauiesok, Pyne Pt£'f a vessel 
used for keeping money x88x J. Longmuir in Med, Scot 
Poets II 4S [Why] keep your Savings' pyne-pig toom o* 
white or yellow 7 
Pyim- : see Pinn-, Pin- 
Pynok, Pyiio(u)ii(e, Pyno(u)r, -owr, obs. 
ff. PiNNOOK \ Pennon, Pinion, Piner \ Tjnot, 
dial, i PiANNET. Pyiiote, obs. f Pine-nut. 

Pynsell, -il, obs. ff Penoel, Penoil. 
Pynseu, -son, -soxm, var. Pinson 1 and 2 Obs, 
Pynshe, Pynsor(e)s, -sours, obs ff. Pinoh, 
PmoBRS. Pynstal, obs. tpine-stall (Pine 6). 

i^rntobe, Pyut(e, Pyntil, -ul, etc,, obs. ff. 
PiNon, Paint v,\ Pint, Pintle. 

Pymm, pynyo(u)n, obs. ff Pinion, Pennon 
P yo- (psii^), before a vowel py-, repr. Gr. 
irvo-, combining form of ir^ov pus ; used to foim 
medical and pathological terms Fyooo'ooal a, 
[Gr. kSkuos gram], pertaining to the JjPyo- 
0000ns, a microbe or coccus causing suppura- 
tion. ji Fyoooe lia [Gr. teoiXta cavity], the presence 
of pus m the abdoimnal cavity (Hungllson 1853). 
F70‘otaaiin(e [Gr. lereiveiy to kill], name given to 
methyl violet fiom its alleged power of checking 
suppuration. Fyooy'anln [Cyanin], a blue 
colouring matter, Cj^HitNOa, obtamed from 
blue or lead-coloured pus; so Fyooyanio a, 
Fyooyst, an encysted collection of pus, esp, in 
the lung. Fyode'Kmlo a, [Dermio], of or per- 
taining to Jj FyodoTmla, a purulent state of the 
skin. (I Fyodiathesls, a purulent diathesis. 
f| FyoBdo'ma [CEdema], oedema caused by puru- 
lent inhltTatiOQ (Dnnghson 1853). Fyogenesis, 
the formation of pus, suppuration; so Fyo- 
gane'tlo, Fyoge’aio of or pertainmg to 
pyogenesis; producmg pus. 
pTiBMiA (Dunglison 1842); hence fFyobse'snic 
a. =: Py-emio {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1897). Fyohee- 
motho'xax, presence of pus and blood in the 
pleural cavities. Fyolymph, lymph containing 
pus corpuscles. H Fyometra (-mf'tra) [Gr. 
womb] . see quot. Fyonephrl’tis [Nephritis], 
suppurative inflammation of the ki^ey; hence 
Pyoaephri'tic « i| Fyoaephro-als [Gr. vt<^p6s 
kidney . see -osis], the presence of pus in the kidney; 
hence Fyonephrotlo a, I] Pyoperlca'xdlum, 
the presence or a collection of pus in the peri- 
cardium. II Fyophtlia'lxnia, production of pus 
in the eye (Dunglison 1853). || Fyopneumoperl- 
oaTditun [Pneumopbeioaudhjm], the presence of 
pus together with air or gas in the pencardium, 
il Fyopaemnotho'wa [Pneumothorax], the pre- 
sence of pus and air in the pleural cavities; 


= Pneumopyothorax. II Fyo ptysis [Gr. irrv(r« 
spitting], expectoration of pus (Dunglison 1842). 
IIPyoxrliOBa [Gi. pola flux], discharge of pus. 
II Fyosalpinx [Gr. a tube], the presence 

of pus in the Fallopian lube. |t Pyoseptlcwmia, 
pysemia together with sepUcaemia; hence Fyo- 
eepticBB mlc a, U Fyotbo-rax [Thorax], collec- 
tion of pus in the pleural cavities. Fyoxa'nthln, 
Fyoxamthose [Gr ioofOSs yellow], a yellow 
coloming matter found with pyocyamn in blue 
suppuration. 

18^ A llbuifs Syst Med, I 726 Potent also against the 
*pyococcal infections. *897 Ibid III 715 Due to the 
♦pyococci contained in the sputum they swallow, 1890 
Zasurei 11 Oct 78^2 [He] has tried *pyoktamn, the new 
aniline antiseptic, m several cases of suppmative e;^ disease 
X891 Standard 2 Feb <5/2 Experiments with solutions of 
methyl violet, also called pyoctanme, a new pigment manu- 
facttiied at Darmstadt xgox W. Osler Pnnc, <§■ Pract 
Med. (ed, 41 163 The ♦pyocyanic disease .is an extremely 
inteiesting form of infection with bacillus pyocyaneus, i860 
Chem News II 119/1 M. Fordos has succeeded in extract- 
ing blue matter to which he gives the name of *pyocyanine 
1866-8 Watts Etct Chem, IV. 752 Pyocyanm crystallises 
in needles or in rectangular flakes, 1873 RAtrc Phys 
Chem, 40 A blue colour is often noticed on the dry bandages 
and linen which have been in contact with pus ; this is due 
to pyo cyanin [1853 Dungusow Med, Le.x , ^PyocysitSf 
vomica.3 1858 Mayne Expos Lex , PyocysUs, term for a 
cyst of pus, especially m the lung : a vomtca. a pyocyst. 
x8^Auimit'sSyst, Med VIII. 911 Ceitain other clinical 
foims of ♦pyodermia have teceived special names Ibtd giB 
Impetiginous and other ♦pyodernuc disorders. *858 Mavnc 
Expos Lex i*Pyodtathesis x8vj Todds Cycl Anat IV 
1 16 The tiue doctrine of *Pyogenesis is a modification of 
that of ‘secretion’. Alloutfs Sysi, Med I ssnofCt 
Pyogenesis must not be confounded with inflammation. 
1858 Mayne Eapos, Lex, . . *pyogenetic. 

18^ AUlmtPs Syst Med 1 . 70 The pyogenetic inflamma- 
tion 1897 Ihd II 86 Pyogenetic bacteria are as a rule 
present in varying numbeis. 1839^7 Todds CycU A not. III, 
734/2 mte. The ^pyogenic membrane linesthe cavity of an 
abscess 1861 N, Syd, Soc Year bk Med xyj On the Pyo 
genic or Suppurative Diathesis. x8^Allbutfs Syst Med, 

I 73 Conditions of great virulence of the pyogenic microbes 
i8m Cent, Diet,, *Pyohemothorax j *Pjrolymph, 1893 
W R, Gowcrs Dis, Nerv Syst (ed a) II. 333 If a scalpel 
IS passed over the surface, it removes a little pyo-lymph 


pypowder, etc., var. Piepowder. Pyppe, obs. f 
Pip, Pipe. Pyppen, Pypyn(e, obs. ff. Pippin. 
Pypplfi, obs. f. Pebble, Pipple. Pypryge, obs 
f, PippERiDGB. Pyq.uoys, obs. f. Pickax. 

Pyr, variant of Purr znl (call to pigs). 
Pyracautli (p3i»*x^8en]>), \\ pyracautha 
(psisrakaenVa). Also 8 pyraoantbe, piraoantby, 
9 pyraoautJius, [ad. L pyracantka, a. Gr, ttv/kI- 
Aapda, name of an unidentified shrub or plant, casu- 
ally mentioned (but not described) by Dioscoridcs 
(t. xviii) , applied by i6th c. botanists to the chriib 
here noted, and adopted by Linnaeus as its specific 
name. See Note below ] 

An evei green thorny shrub, Cratsegiis Pyracantlia^ 
a native of southern Eiuope, bearmg clusters of 
white flowers and scarlet benies ; in ^gland often 
trained against walls as an ornamental shrub ; also 
called Chiistis, Egyptian, or Evergreen Thom. 

1664 Evelyn Syha xx. p 9 Some Pyiacanlhs which I have 
removed to a Noithern dripping shade. 1703 tr. Cowley's 
Plants Wks 17x1 III 458 jPhj Uyrea here and Pyracautha 
rise, TOose Beauty only gratifies the Eyes 1773 R- Goucii in 


Med. (1878] S31 The cholesterme was traced to a ^pyo- 
nephritic cyst 1897 AllBuit's Syst Med,lW 308 Abscess 
of the kidney, with or without pennepbritic abscess, and 
pyelitis, leading to ^pyonephrosis. 1883 W. Roberts Unn, 
fy Renal Dts, in. v (ed. 4) 514 Contracted from the pressure 
of a ♦pyonephrotic tumour. 1853 DuNfiLisON, *Pyqperu 
cardia, a collection of pus in the pericardium. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V 125 Successful cases of draining 
the pyo-pencardium have been published. Ibid, 776 Pyo- 
pericardium is occasionally acute m its manifestations 
1878 tr VonZiemsserCs Cycl, Med VIII i24*Pyopneumo- 
pericardium has thus far been observed only a few times. 
1898 Allbtiit's Syst Med, V. S14 In a few recorded cases a 
pulmonary cavity has perforated the pericardium and pro- 
duced pyopneumopericardmm. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov 1033 
The ri^t side of the chest gave the p tiysical signs of a * pyo- 
pneumothorax. 1897 Almtit's Syst, Med III 537 Pyo- 
pneumothorax or gangrene of the lung. z8ix Hoofer 
Diet, *Pyorrhcea, a purulent discharge from the belly. 
1878 tr, von Ziemssen's CycL Med. VIII, 777 The treatment 
of chronic pyorrhoea. Ibid X. 345 The accumulation of 
pus m the tube— *pyosalpinx— may even lead to ulceiation 
of the mucous membrane. 1897 Allbutt's Syst Med, IV. 
132 Other symptoms significant of a general ^pyosepticaemic 
infection of the system are wesent 1833 Markham Skodds 
Ameuli, 319 Enusions of blood, or pus — Hsemothorax — 
♦Pyothorax— into the pleuial cavity. 1876 tr vonZiemsseds 
Cycl Med, IV 611 Purulent pleuritis(pyothorax, empyema) 
1873 Ralfb Phys Chem 40 Minute yellow crystals of '•‘pyo- 
xanthin x666-8 Watts Diet, Chem, IV. 752 After the 
separation of the pyocyanin, the chlorofoim retains m 
solution a yellow substance called *pyoxanthose, 

F^Oid (psi'oid), a, [ad. Gr. iruo«Si 7 y like pus, 
f. itv-ov pus ; see -oiD ] Of the nature of or resem- 
blmg^s; purulent. 

1833 Dunglison Med, Lex, s.v„ Pyoid corpuscles or 
globules, 1873 H, Walton Dis, Eye 136 The cells are 
converted into pus, or pyoid cells. 1807 AUbntfs Syst, 
Med, II. 514 Soft, greasy, pyoid material. 

Pyome, pyoii(e, -onie, etc., obs. ff Peony 
P yonar, -eer, -er, -ier, obs. ff. Pioneer. 
Pyono, obs. f. Peon Pyoning seePiONz/. Obs, 
llFyosis (poli^tt'sis). Path, [mod.L., a, Gr. 
TTbaifris,} Formation of pus, suppuration. 

1693 tr, Blancards Phys, Diet (ed. 2), Pyosis, a Collec- 
tion of Pus in any part of the Body, 1706 in Phillips 
(ed. 6) 1842 m Dunglison. 1897 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Pyests, 
the process of pus-formation. 

Pyot, Pyot(t)y, a magpie: see Piet. 
fPype, obs. f. Peep ».2, Pip^ Pips. 

tfx470 Henryson Mor, Fab, ix {Wolf A Fox) xxvi. It U 
ane side of salmond, as it wair, And callour, pypana like 
ane pertnk ee 

,Pyp-gi?ass (pai-pigtos). [app- £ Uu. 
formerly pyp pipe Grass.] A tall-growmg 
South African species of grass, Ehrharta gigantea, 
1854 F- L. Sjmmonds in Pharmac, fml XIII, 421 Some- 
thing must be sown with the beny [of the Mjnrica] to 


fy S, VI, The long low parsonage house half-covered with 
China-roses and pyracanthus 1878 T. Hardy Return 
Native n. v, A huge pyracanth now darkened the greater 
portion [of a house front] 

b. attnb, and Comh,^ as pyracantha seed; 
pyracantha-leaved adj, ; pyracantb-medlar, the 
pyracanth (reckoned as a species of Mespilus), 

1823 Greenhouse Con^ II. 83 Celasirus Pyracanthus, 
pyracantha-leaved Staif-tree, a low tree also from the Cape. 
X834 Mary Howitt Sk, Nat, I/ist , OldfasJmned Winter 
66 And the finches in their need Picked the pyiacantha 
seed. 2842 J. B Frasdr Mesopot, fy A ssyria xv 353 On the 
flanks of forests,. there appear .Mespilus Pyracantha,,, 
Pyracanth medlar [etc,]. 

Hence Fyraoa*nthlne a, [-iNBl], of or belong- 
ing to the pyracanth. 

x88o Blackmorb Mary Anerl^ III 255 Lips as red as 
pyiacanthine beiries, 

[Note, The numerous Latin versions of Dioscoridcs left 
irvpoKavBa unidentified, and merely latinized as pyracantha. 
According to Lobel Adversaria 438 (1576), this was denved 
from L.AJ'?mpear+Gr.dNav8a thorn, from the resemblance 
of the leaves to those of the wild pear arbusta cui facies 
et folium Pyrastri, .propter foliorum simiiitudinem nonnulli 
Pyracantham vocant *J. But this hybrid origin was, of course, 
impossible for the Greek word, and the name has been 
commonly taken as meaning * fire-thorn *, f, irOp fire+iiraNOa 
thorn, and considered to be appropriate to the modem pyra- 
canth,from its profusion of scarlet or flame-coloured berries. 
For the identity of this with the wvpoxavfla of Dioscot^es 
there is no other evidence.] 

Psnraoid, variant form of Pyro-aoid. 

I^aoie, -acy(e, obsolete forms of Piracy, 
F^age, obs. erron. form of Pirogue. 

Fyral (psioT^l), a, rare, [f. L. pyra Pyre 4 
-AL.J Of or pertaining to a pyre. 

i6i^ Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. <7 After the pymll com- 
bustion. Ibid fix More inflammable, and unctuously con- 
stituted for the better pyrall combustion. x8M Setenee XII. 
40 In connection with each house., was what the explorer 
calls a pyral mound. On this the bodies and efifects of the 
dead were consigned to fire. 

II Fyralis (pi lalis). PI. pyralides (pirce‘lidiz)* 
Also (in sense i) in anglicized form (from P'r.) 
pyrallde. [ad. Gr, vvpahS a waged insect supposed 
to live in fire, f. irvp fire? also a. obs F. pyra/ide 
‘a fire-fly or worme bred in the fire ' (Cotgr.).] 
fl. A fabulous fly supposed to live in or be 
generated by fire. Oh, 

1388 Grebnb Planetom, Venus Trag, Wks, (Grosart) V. 
60 As the flie Pyralis cannot hue out of the flame, a z6oe 
Montgombrie Mise, Poems xvil. 41 Hus pain wes lyk the 
pyialide, A heist in himing that does breid. 1684 Cou» 
tempi State Man ii. vii. (1699) 212 Place us in the Ught 
ana Bright One [Le. flame] of thy Love; where like l^raltdes 
and sacred Sa l a m a n ders we shall live happy without Pain 
or Torment. 

2 . Entom, [mod L., Schrank 1801,] A genus of 
moths typical of the femily Pyndidss, So 
Fyralid, a. resembling or belonging to the 
Pyralidse; $b. a moth of this family; Fyxa- 
li'deotia a, = Pybalid a , ; Pyxa*Udiibrm a., 
resembling the Pyralides in fonn or structure; 
Fyxa'lidlud a. * Pybalid a. 


screen its shoot, Pyp grass seed should, be prwared for 
the purpose. x88o S, J^ca (Silver & Co.), Of indigenous 
grasses which may be usefully employed to arrest Onfting 


s ^ds n one are better than the Pyp grass, 

PypMn, obs. form of Pipkin. 


Fypoudre, 


iiUtous group is further divided into two main sections: 
I. The Deltoides. 2. Tim Pyralites. X003 Westm, Oaa, 
Q Oct. xsA in some of the vineyards .m Fiance, .great 
havoc has been wrought by the pyraluL 
PyralloHte : see Pybo- 3. 
t Pyrame. Obs, rare. Also 4-5 piram^ -e, 5 r 
piromee. [Shortened from Xt,fyramis Pyramid, 
perh. by t^gpiramis, pirwnes as a pLJ 
1 , Applied by Trevisa to the oww or pencil of 
rays entering the eye from any object; see Pyra- 
mid sb. 2. 

fHart MS.) 
y*<i»we from nuiyes 



PYRAMICAL. 


1665 


PYRAMID, 


& J?e poynt berof is m blak of J»e eyje] Ihd is/i pejfor 
nedes yt nede)? to have a puam [e<i 1^95 pyiame] a schelde 
oper a toppe of Iqt, & af be piiamis po poyntes be in |>e 
ey^en & be biode endcs in pe pinges pat ben i seyen. /hd 
(Add. MS ), Wlianno |jo liknes of be bing comeb to be si^t 
upon bese pnames [ed, 149s piramis], benne be liknes of li3t 
& colour passib by be smale cm tiles & humoiues of be ei^e. 
2. A pyramid, spire, 01 steeple • see Pybamjjj 3 . 
1604 Hiprok Papists Rum Aitsiv Wks. i6ao I. 574 Well 
may the heathen people boast Of piramees & chuiches cost 
tPyra*mioal, a. Obs, [irreg. f. h. 0ramts, 
a. Gr. Ttv^aiik l^YU^uaiD t -lOAb. The etymological 
form is Pvbamidioal.] * Pybamidal a. 

1633 P. Fletcher Isl, iv. xvii, 'that Great All, 
This Ills woik’s glory, made pyramicall. 1656 W. Coles 
Art of Slmphugl.^^ Of a pyramical Figure, and not unlike 
to a Pine Apple. 

Fnamid (pi'rSmld), si. Forms : see below, 
[Originally in form py'^amis^ pi. 

pfravnuies (pirae'mid/'z), later pyra'mids^ a L. 
pyramis (med.L. also pi. ^ramides^ a, 

Gr irOpa/ds, pi mipafxlBes (peih. of Egyptian origin, 
but anciently explained by some as a deriv, of irCp, 
TTup- fire, by others as f. vvpbs wheat, grain, as if a 
granary). The later form fyr-ypi'i amide ^fy'ra* 
mid was app, after F. pyramide (in 12 th c. 
phamhfet Ilatz.-Darm.). The jil. pyramisis, 
pyramidiesy and sing, pyr-^ pyraviidis, -esy were 
popular or illiterate analogical foimations.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 


a. 4~7 pi'ramis, 6-8 pyranaia; pi, (4 syll.) 
6-7 pira'mides, pyra^midea; (7 pyxa midis, 
pyra*misis, 8 pira*inidies) j also (3 sylh) 6-7 
pyra*mides (^ mute), pyra’mids. 

The 3-Syll. pluials^^m'w/o^tfjr (^fmute),/ 4 /n( //i/df, retained 
the sticss of pyia'mi des, but it is only in veise that they 
can be distinguished fi om the 3 <ty\l py^ra-mideSfpyfa’Mids, 
with stress on Hrst syllable, in p 
1398 Firamis [see Pviiame x] X333, 1386 Fyramules, 
piramideB [see B. zl. 1570, Z65X Pyiamib [see B 3, 4]. 
x$89 Puttenham iSHg, Poesiv 11 xi. (Arb ) 105 The Spue or 
taper, called piramia, x6o6 Siiaks Atti, ^ Cl n. vii 40 
Aepidm* I haue heaid the Piolomies Pyramisib are veiy 
goodly tbinjss. Ibid,y, iL 6x Rather make My Countues 
high pyramtdos my Gibbet, 16x9 Rasgwts PeUin xxxvhi, 
To cast your tall Piinmides to ground. xWa Gruaira 
PrtHC,^Ci\iw Figures and Statues Colosses, his Pyramidis. 
like those of A 5 gypt, ciyxo Cn ta FinuNrs Diary (x888) 78 
Two piraiuidies full of pipes spouting water, yx6 Hkarnb 
ColUit, V 356 The Church hath a Pyramis or Spire. 

«jj9t SpENfcER Rums Rome ii. Greece will the olde 
Bimesian buildings bla/c. And Nylus nurslings their 
Pyramldes falre, 1595 — Soun, iii. Then huge Pyramids, 
which do beauen threat. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. PhilasUr 
V. ill, Make it rich .Like the Pymmides lay un epitaphs. 

/3. 6-7 pyramide, plramlde, 7 plromld, 7- 
pyramld; pi, 7 pi*r-, pyramides, pPramids, 
py ramydfi, 7- py*ramida. 

x397 a. M tr. GnUhtHMu's Fr, Chirurg, p. xv b/x The 
Pyramide which posseth cleane tl trough theUrepane. Ihid, 
7 b/x The poynt a piramide of a Trepane. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach IV. I. 57 (1633) Though Pallaces, and Pyramids do 
slope Their heads to their Foundations. x6m AsU 
Cl, n.vii. 3t They take the flow o'th'Nyle By certaine 
scales I'th’Pyramid, xdaa W Lvnnesay in Lithgow Treut, 
Bill, hiemphis, m parch'd ASgypts soyle* Flank'd with 
old X^irnmides, and melting Nyle, xdsS-^o Cowley Davtdets 
I. 75a Numbeis which still encrease mote high and wide 
From One, the root of their turn'd Pyramide. a t^ 
Drumm. of Hawth Poems'Wka (1711) 10 Mylieart a living 
pyramide I raise. 1649 G Dakiel Tnuarc/i,, lieu, JV 
cccxxxvi, Th’ intent Stood, a true Piramid, m GoveinmenL 


ta Byron Juau 
De hid As the 


X667 Mii.roN P,L II, 1013 Satan Springs upwaid like a 
Pyi amid of fire, Into the Wilde Expanse. x8a^ 
vni, cxxxvii, Guessing at v ’ ' " ’ "" 

real pin pose of a pyinmid 

7. sing, 6-7 piramidia, 7 pyr-, piramidea ; pi, 
6 piramideases. 

X59S in Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm,^ Var, Coll, III, Intiod, 38 
The fiee mazons finishing foui of the topstones for the 
piramidesses Ilid^ The base and spire of a piiamidis, 
xdoo W, Watson Deeacordon Pref. (1603) A ij b, He also 
was cast off from the highest Pyramides of fortunes wheele 
X603 Kno£les Hist, 7lf/rAj (i6ai) 306 A ceitaine tower 
built like a piramidis. 1643 Vicars God m mount (title>p b 
A Panegyrick Piinmides, erected to the everlasting high 
honour of England’s God 

B. Signilicalion. 

1, A monumental structure built of stone or the 
like, with a polygonal (usually square) base, and 
sloping skies meeting at an apex j oHg, and e$p, 
one of the ancient sti uclures of this kina in Egypt 
Born Decades Pref, (Arb.) 49 The hugiousheapes of 
stones of the Pyramides of Egypt *S86 T. Forster Ptlgr, 
Meecain Hakluyt Foy, (1599) IL * ^oi W ithout the Citie,sixe 
miles higher into the land, are to be scene neorc vnto the 
riuer dluerae Piramides, among which are three marueilous 
great, and vety artificially wrought i6xx Braum. & Fl. 
Philasterjy Iv, Place me, some god, upon a Piramis, Higher 
than hills of earth xdxg G Sandys Trav, 139 Cheops, a 
King of .flfigypt, & the builder of this pyramis, i«x Addi- 
Jt, No, X f 4 , 1 made a Voy^c to Grand Cairo, on 


ng< 

BO'i Rpeet, No. x f 41 1 made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on 
purpose to take the Meahure of a Pyramid. 18x3 Shelley 
Q, mod 11. rap Nile shall pursue his changeless way : Thme 
pyramids shall fall. x8x6 Byron Ck, Har, xii, iyi, By 
uolflentz.. There is a small and simple pyrami^i, Beneath 
its base arc heroes' ashes hid. 1843 Gwilt Aruhii, (1876) 
48 The great pyramid of Cholul^ the largest and most 
sacred temple Tn Mexico, xBm Prescott iv. vlL 

(1864) 3 S 3 [A Mexican ieoettUfi A stone budding on the 
usual pyramidal basis} and the ascent was by a flight of 
VOL. VII. 


steep steps on one of the faces of the pyramid. 1877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile l xp The Great Pyramid towers close 
above one's head. 

2 . The form of a pyramid; in Geom, a solid 
figure bounded by plane surfaces, of which, one 
(the base) is a polygon of any number of sides, 
and the other surfaces triangleshaving as bases the 
sides of the polygon, and meeting at a point (ihe 
vertex) outside the plane of the polygon. 

Formerly sometimes extended to include the Cone, which 
differs in having a circular (or other curved) base, and 
a continuous curved surface between the base and the apex. 

1398 Piramis [see Pyrame x) 1570 Billingsley Eitchd 
iL def X 314 A Pyramis is a solide figure contained vnder 
many playne supeificieces set vpon one plaync superficies, 
and gathered together to one point 1603 Holland Plu- 
tarch's Mot, 1322 The shadow of the earth, being round, 
gioweth point wise or shaip at the end, in maner of a cone 
or pyramis z63o~55 I Jones Sione-[Ieng{.t>j2^ 70 That 
Fire bath the Form of a Pyramis is evident 1673 
Temple £ss Govt Wks 1731 I. 105 1 he Rules of Archi* 
tecture,. teach us that the Pyramid is of all Figuies the 
firmest X793 Hutton Diet Math s v , A cone is around 
Pyramid, or one having an infinite numbei of sides.. The 
axis of the Pyramid, is the line drawn from the vertex to the 
centre of the base When this axis is perpendicular to 
the base, the Pyramid is said to be a right one, otheiwise 
It is oblique 1875 Bennptt & Dyer Sachs' Boi, 367 The 
apical cell has the form of an inveited triangular pyramid 
t b Erroneously used for the veitex or point of 
a pyramid or similar figure. (Cf, Cone sh?- 14.) 

*®49 J^R. Tavlor Gi, Exemp 1 ii § 21 A gi eat Body of 
Light tiansmitting his rayes through a narrow hollownesse 
does by that small Pyramis lepresent all the parts of the 
magnitude, Ibid, v, § 6 The rayes of light passing through 
the thin air, end in a small and undiscerned pyramis. 

t 3 Atch Any sfcructiue of pyiamidal form, as 
a spire, pinnacle, obelisk, etc Also applied to 
a gable. (Cf. Pediment i.) Obs exc. as in i 
[CZ440 Promp Parv 397 Pykewalle (or gabyl), Mums 
CouahSipiramzSi vel piremidalis\ 
a X533 Lcland liitu (17x0) I 77 Ther be 3 great old Toures 
with pyi amides on them, x^sEseeAtv]. xfioo Holland 
Ltvy^ Martiauvs' Topogr Rome vni. xl. r4oi There stood 
a 1^1 amis or steeple m times past, under which they say 
P Scipio Africanus lay enterred. x6xo » Coatiden's Bnt, 
(1637) 585 [Lichfield Cathedral Church] doth mount on high 
with three pyramids or spires of stone. 1635 T Browne 
in Daicie Antu Q Elis i. 8a A most rare Piramide of the 
CaLhedrall Church of Saint Paul, in London, was strticken.. 
with fire fiom heaven 1630 Milton Oh Shakespear 4 
What needs nw Shakespear that his hallow'd reliques 
should be hid Under a Star-ypointing ]^amid? 1633 m 
E. P Jupp Carpenters' Co, (1887) 30a The Carpenters 
have altwaies vsed to have the Cutting of ballesters, 
bauces, tafieri ells, pendants and piramides 1634 Willis & 
Claik Cambridge (x886} II. 699 The puamides upon the 
little gable ends. X687 A Lovell tr. I keuenoi's Trav 11 
fio, I could observe .a squat e Minaiet that spires into a 
Pyi amid. 0x710, 1716 [see A a] 

4 . Any material thing or object of pyramidal 
foim ; a number of things arranged or heaped up 
in this form, a pyramidal pile. 

X570 Dee Mathemat, Pnfnce 29 Make of Copper plates, . . 
a foui square vpiight Pyramis, or a Cone, tsm [see A, 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 4 The top of this Peake or 
Pyramide [Tenenffe]..seldome without Snow. 1651 Stan- 
liy Poems 77 Or when one flame twined with another is 
They both ascend in one blight pyramis, 1737 Swift 
Gulliver^ Pref, Lei § r Smithfimd blazing with pyramids of 
law-books, vj^q tr. Keyslefs Trav, (1760) 1 . 425 On each 
side of the altar, stands a pyramid of bones. X83X Brew* 
STFR Nat Ma^ x. (1833) 257 Among the remarkable 
exhibitions of mechanical strength and dexterity, we m^ 
enumeiate that of supporting pyramids of men, 1886 C, U. 

^BQa^lL London of To dedust, (ed 3) 137 Horse<chestnuts 
with massive pyramids ofwhite blossom, 
b. Gardening, Applied (orig. aitnb,, hence also 
simply) to a tree, esp. a fruit-tree, tiainedin a pyra* 
midalform. So pyramid-trained adj., -training, 
[1646 Evelyn Diary At the entrance of this 

gulden growes the goodliest cypresse I fancy in Europ, 
cut in pyramid.] 17x3 Bvrom Jrid, jr Rem, (1854) I. 

I. 17 The pyramid yew trees are set in the nursery. x68a 
Goiden 14 Jan. 19/3 Long lines of ppamid Apples and 
Pears. 1887 Nicholson Diet, Card. Ill, 47/1 Pyramid 
training is largely practised with Pear-trees Pyramids 
may be procured worked either on the Pear stock or on the 
Quince. 1890 Farmers Gaz, 4 Jan. 7/1 A pyramid trained 
tree consists essentially of an upright stem, and as many 
side branches as can be., tiained without overcrowding. 

6. Jig or allusively (from prec senses). 
x<93 Bravton Past, iv vi. He that to worlds pyramides 
will build On those gteat heroes .Should have a pen. x6oo 
[see Ay] a 1638 F. Grcvillb S tdney (1652) xag An unsteddy 
and sharp pointed Pyramis of power 1670 Cotton Esper- 
non IL VII 313 The most glorious Act of nis life,.. which., 
ought to be plac'd on the highest Pyramis of his Fame 
x8a6 Disraeli Vvo Grey 11 i, 7 rhe apex of the pyiamid of 
his ambition was at length visible, xSSs Farrar Early 
Chr, II 488 To me the whole theory looks like an inverted 
pyramid of inference tottering about upon its extremely 
narrow apex. 

6 . Cry St, A set of faces belonging to a single 
crystallographic form and, if symmetrically de- 
veloped, meeting in a pomt; also, a foim con- 
sisting of two such sets of faces on opposite sides 
of a common base. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Fossils 154 Crystal .. consisting .of 
eighteen sides, dispos'd m order of an hexangular column, 
terminated by an hexangular pyramid at each end. x8oo tr. 
Lagraugds Ghent, I 190 A salt, under the form of a solid 
with eiAteen sides, terminated at each extremity by a pyra- 
mid of SIX fades. X838-4X Brands Chem, (ed. 5) ^>*8^ 


light rectangular prisms, terminated by a four-sided pyramid. 
1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 51 A group of triangular faces 
meeting in one point is called a pyramid Story- 

Maskclyne Crystallogr § 2ot 1 he terms proto- and deutero- 
pyramid have been applied by various writeis somewhat 
ambiguously to the diplo-pyranudal figures, or, in ciystalio- 
graphic language, pyramids, which have been here termed 
isosceles octahraza 

7 . Anat, Applied to various parts or structures 
of more or less pyramidal form ; spec {a) a mass 
of longitudinal neive-fibres on each side of the 
medulla oblongata (some of which cross from one 
side to the other in the decussation of the pyra- 
mids); (b) each of the conical-shaped masses 
(distinctively called Malpighian pyramids^ con- 
stituting the medullary substance of the kidney, 
projecting, and opening at the apices by papillse, 
into the pelvis of the kidney ; if) see quot. 1842. 

X805 Med Jml XIV. 329 The most important.. pair of 
nerves is what was hitherto called the pyramids, this fascicle 
of nerves is the origin of the cerebrum, 01 the hemispheni 
cerebri 1843 Dunglisom Med, Diet., Pytmmd^ a small, 
bony projection in thecsvity of the tympanum, which is exca- 
vated to lodge the muscle of the stapes 1869 Huxley Phys 
v. (ed 3) 124 Into this [pelvis of the kidney], sundry conical 
elevations, called the Pyratmdsy project ; their summits 
present multitudes of minute opening— the final termina- 
tions of the (nbult Ibid, xi 303 At the lower and front part 
of the medulla oblongata, these [efferent impulses] cross 
over; and the white fibre*; whicn convey them are seen 
passing obliquely from left to right and from right to lefl; in 
what IS called the decussation qf the anterior pyramids, 
iB8x Behnkc Mechanism Hum, Voice (ed. 2] 36 The 
lemaining two cartilimes [of the larynx] are the Pyiamid^ 
so called because of their shape. 1890 Billings Nat Med, 
Diet s v, Pfyrmnid’l of cerebellum^ lobule of inferior 
suiface of vermis of ceiebellum. P-s, of Ferrein„,P, cf 
thyrmd gland,, P a small bony eminence in 

the tympanum, b^ind the fenestra ovalis, enclosing the 
stapedius muscle. 1899 Allbuii's Sysi, Med VII 355 
Paralysis of the limbs and tongue , due to softening in the 
left olive and pyramid. 

8 loosely A plane figure suggesting the profile of 
a pyramid; a triangular or cuneiform figure 01 
formation, as a wedge-shaped body of men; a 
poem the successive lines of which increase or 
decrease in length ; etc, (Cf, the sense ‘ gable ’ in 3.) 

PuTTBKiiAM Et^ Poeste ir, xi (Arb ) 108 Of the Spire 
or Taper called Pyramis . In metnfying his base can not 
well TO larger then a meetre of six, neare the toppe [of the 
Pyramis] there wilbe loome litle inough for a meetre of two 
stllables, and sometimes of one to finish the point. ? 1650 
Don Bel hams 194 The Emperor gathering his men in form 
of Pyramids 1658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus ii. 10 In 
Chesse-boards and Tables we yet finde Pyramids and 
Squares, a 1C80 Butler Rent (1759) II xao As for Altars 
and Pyramids in Poetry, he [Benlpws] has out done all Men 
that way ; for he has made a Gridiron, and a Frying-Pan 
in Verse x8^ Tozer Htghl Turkey 1 . 104 When the sun 
lose, the shadow of the peak was projected over sea and 
land, in a disiinctly marked pyramid. 

b. jBtlliards, pi, A game played (usually) with 
fifteen coloured bdls arranged m a triangle, and 
one cue-ball : see quot. 1850, and pyr amid- spot, 
1850 Bohds Handbk Games 354 l^amid.— This game 
can be played with any number of balls, but the usual 
number is sixteen, viz fifteen coloured, and one white 
. The fifteen colouted balls aie placed on the table m the 
form of a triangle the first, or point, being on the winning 
spot 1864 Daily Tel, x June, I had played at pyramids by 
myself in the deserted billiaid room of the hotel. 

1 9 pU (m form piramides) Name of some 
textile fabric: see quot. 01605. Obs 

c x6os Allegations of Worsted Jveavers (B.M. Add. MS, 
Z3504 art 64), This Cloath [a Say] hath continewed bis name 
and fashion till this day; but now lately by putting the same 
into coullours and twistering one thridd of one coullour 
with another of another coullour, beinge made narrowe, ytis 
now called Piramides 1^0 in Entick London (176Q XI. 
178 Puamides or Maramufie, tbe piece, narrow. 

10 . attnb, and Comb ^ as pyi amtd-builder^ 
•fashion; pyiamid-hke adj. ; pyiamid-rest 
{Bilhardd)^ a cue-rest the head of which is arched 
so as to allow it to be placed over a ball which 
would otherwise be in the way ; pyramid-sliell, 
a gastropod shell of the family lyramidellidm; 
pyramid-spot, the spot on a billiard table where 
the apex ot the pyramid is placed, between the 
centre and the top spot ; pyramid-text, any ancient 
Egyptian text found in the Pyramids ; pyramid- 
wise ach.j in the manner or form of a pyramid, 
pyramidally. (See also 4b ) 

1877 W. R. COOPER Egypt Obelisks ui (1878) 13 Deified 
‘^jpyraroid builders of the Vth dynasty. 1613 Furchas 
Pilgrimage viii. xii. 670 A mount of earth and stone fiftie 
fadome long every way, built ♦Pyramide fashion i8rf 
Lett, Jr Madras (1843) 133 This gateway is the ^pyiamid- 
like building that one sees outside, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Wood-mans Bear xUv, Like a pale ^Pyramid pillar. i8ai 
Byron Sardan, v. 1,65 Regal halls of "pyramid proportions, 
1^3 Bennett & ‘Cavendish' *8 The ♦pyramid 

or spider-rest is cut out at the bottom* Ibid, 83 Place the 
red again six inches nearer the "pyramid spot. 1^4 
Mahaffv in 19/A Cent, XXXVL 270 The study of the 
♦Pyramid-texts, tbe documents of the Old Empire^ 

Fairfax Tasso xv, xxxiv, Whose top "Pyramide-wise did 
3>otnted shew High, narrow, sharp, the sides yet more out- 
spred. a 1713 Lisle Hush, (1757) 494 T he haycoclp are 
made with a broad bottom and sharp top, pyramidwfse. 
Hence \nence<vds,) Pyramid v, tntr , of a group 
in a painting: to be disposed in a form suggesting 
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PYHAMIDAIRB. 

a pyramid, i.e. symmetrically about a central 
figure in an elevated position; Py ramidai’re 
[aftei imllionatr^^ a person to whom a pyramid 
IS erected as a monument. 

\lH,^Blackw Mag LVITI 418 It contributes to the good 
ness of the picture if by means of it [the light] the groups 
pyramid and unite well, Noie^ Fuseli objects that the 
principal figures and chief action in Raising of Lazartts 

are crowded into a comer. He would have had them 
'pyramid*. 1875 Emerson ^Soc Aims Tmmor- 
falitji^ Every palace was a door to a pyiamid; a king or 
rich man was a pyramidaiie. 

Pyramidal (pir» midal), a, (sb ) [ad, med. 
L. ^ramiddlis (Du Cange) : see prec. and -Ab. 
Cf. K. pyramidal (1507 in Hatz -Darm ).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a pyramid ; sloping, as an 
edge or face of a pyramid, rare. 

1571 Diggcs Pantom iii viii R j b, The Pyramldall side 
HB. xi»7 R Wrac Poy. Constantinople in Hakluyt Voy 
(1599) n. I 308 Two hils rising in a piramidall forme 
i76a-7z H Walpole Verinds Anted. Paint (1786) II 9p 
Some were made of glass in a pyramidal shape 1857 J G. 
WiLiciNSON Egypt. Pkaraoks i$i The pyramida 1 | or sloping, 
line was intended to insure the durability of a wall 

2 . Of the nature or shape of a pyramid ; resem- 
bling a pyramid. 

1599 T M[ovfct] Silhvoormes 45 A Pyramidall and most 
sleepe hil, 1634 Sir T Herbert Trav 61 High Pyra- 
midall Cypresse.trees 1678 Cudwortk JnUll. Syst t l 53 
Plato .would compound the Earth of Cubical, and Fire of 
Pyramidal Atoms, and the like. 1784 Cowpcr Task vi 1 S 9 
The Lilac various in array,. .With purple spikes mTamidal 
x8x6 SHELLEvZtf/ 22 July, Pr Wks. i888I 349 Conical and 
pyramidal crystallizations 1874 Motley Bameyeld II. xxi, 
385 One tall pyramidal gable of ancient grey brickwork 
fg z(4x M ilton Ch. Govt. vi. Wks. i8sr HI. 128 Prelaty if 
4 ie will seek to close up divisions in the Church, must be 
forc't to dissolve and unmake her own pyramidal figure 
xl^a Minto Eng. Prose Lit. ii v 368 ITiat the most stable 
government is the pyramidal, ^that rests on the widest basis 
of popular confidence, 

In recent journalistic use (after Y.fyra* 
pndal) Astonishingly huge, colossal. 

[1827 Ctess Granville Lett. (x8q 4) I* 43^ Madame de 
Montjoie has just told me that Mibs Foote’b success is pyra. 
vitdaie,] X9oa Westm Gaz. 16 Aug. 3/2 The pyramidal 
Ignorance of the average Englishman concerning the great 
Republic and her institutions 

3 . Specific technical applications. 

a. Anal. Applied to certain stinctures of more or 
less pyramid-hke form, esp. to certain muscles in 
the abdomen, and in the nose (both often denoted 
by the L. pyramidedis used absol., sc viuscuhis) 
Also, Pertaining to or connected with the pyramids 
of the medulla oblongata, as in pyramidal tracts a 
tract of motor nerve-Hbres in the spinal cord. 
Also Path, applied to a form of cataract in which 
the capsule of the crystalline lens is opaque and 
prominent at its centre. 

[169^ tr. Blanca* dsPhys Diet (ed. 2) a v., Muscles of the 
Nostrils and of the Abdomen called Pyramidales, or of a 
Fvramidical Figure ] 1725 Bradl^*sFam Did. s v Nosct 
The Nostrils are dilated by six Muscles, three on each Side, 
VIZ, the pyramidal, oblique Ascendant or Myrtiformis, and 
the oblique descendant. 1878 Darwin Emotions vu. 190 
The pj ranudal muscle serves to draw down the skin of the 
foreheadbetween the eyebrow^together with their inner ex.. 
treiRtties. 1879 CAtncRwoooJ^xibf li 26 The most im. 
portant of the cells ai e known as pyramidal 1899 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med VII. 732 Sclerosis of the pyramidal tracts 

b. Ctyst. Used m senses i and 2 , also applied 
to the ThtragonaIi system, of which the square 
pyramid is a characteristic form. 


whici 

Hat. Jtist. ii. 481 ^ 

Pyramidal, in which the crystals assume the foim of an 
isosceles four<sided pyramid. i8<i Richardson Geol. v 97 
The Pyramidal includes the octuhedron with a square base, 
and the right square prism. 

o. Applied to particular species of plants having 
the flowers in a pyramid-hke spike or cluster (often 
tianslating the specific name pyranndalu ) ; also to 
fishes or other animals having the body or some 
part of a pyramid-like foim 

1796 G Marshall Gardening mt (170?) 355 Saxifrage 
plants are usually potted to move into the nouse as indeed 
the pyramidal in particular should be. 1804 Shaw Gen 
Ecol. V. 390 lyainidai Sucker Ibid 425 Pyramidal Think- 
fiwi zBfti Garden ii Feb 89/t Other native Orchu>e<i, such 
^ the Pyramidal Orchis , live and flower in a garden, but 
do not increase or improve. 

4 . Anth. Applied to the several series of 
numbers, each beginning with unity, obtained by 
continued summation of the several series of 
PoLYOONAii numbers; sp called because each of 
these numbers, represented (e. g ) by balls, can be 
arranged according to a ceitain rule m the form of 
the cojjespondmg pyramid (on a tiiangidar, square, 
or polygonal base). 

Thus the senes of triangular numbers, i, 3, 6, 10, 15, 2x. 
gives, by summation of successive terms, the series of in- 
^^tlar Pyramidal numbers i, 4, 10, 20^ 35, 56... Simi- 
larly from the senes of square, pentagonal, etc numbers 
are obtained corresponding senes of pyramidal numbers. 
The pyramidal numbers constitute the second (sometimes 
called the third) order of figurate numbers see Figuratb 
ppl a, 3 b. The term was formerly extended (with ordinal 
numeral) to the succeeding orders of figurate numbers, each 


obtained similarly from the pieceding by continued summa- 
tion see 179s mb (In quot 1674 erroneously used 


to represent a Pyramis i 79 S,— . • 1, - . j 

mtdal Numbers^ are thesumsof polygonal numbers, collected 
after the same manner as the polygonal nurab^ theinselves 
are found from arithmetical progressions *806 — Course 
Math I. 224 Column c contains the sum of the tiiangular 
numbers, that js, the shot contained m a triangular pile, 
commonly called pyramidal numbers. 

b (as sb) A pyramidal number. 

1706 W Jones Syn. Palmar Matheseos 165 Pyramidals 
having their Names from their Number of Sid« 179S 
Hutton Math DtcU s.v. Pyramidal Numbers^ These are 
particularly called First Pyramidals. The sums of Fust 
l^rramidals are called Second Pyramidals ; . * and so on 
Particularly, those arising from triangular numbers, are 
called Prime Tiiangular Pyramidals. 

5 . Comb , as pyramidal-s/iaped, adj. 

1859 W S Coleman Woodlands (1866) 108 The Vew forms 
a pyramidal-shaped tree x868 Rep U. S Contmtssioner 
Agric (1869) 202 A weeping, pyramidal shaped plant. 

Hence Fyra'mldaUst » Pvbamidist ; spec one 
who holds certain theones or beliefs about the 
pyramids of Egypt So Pyra xnidaliBiii, the body 
of theories or beliefs held by pyramidahsts. 

1877 Proctor Myths 4 Marvels Astron 52 The facte 
most confidently urged by pyramidahsts in support of their 
views X882 — Gi Pyramid l ii Taylor, Smyth, and the 
Pyramidalists generally, consider this sufficient to prove 
that the pyramid was erected for some purpose connected 
with religion. 

Fyraxuidailly (pirae'midali), adv [f. Pyba- 
MrDAii + -iT2] In a pyramidal manner; in the 
form of a pyramid, 

1361 Eden Arte o/Hamg, ii. viii. 34 The sbadowe of the 

earth is piramidallye sharpe 1575 Lancham Lei. (1871) 
so Vpon a base a too foot square, & hy. 


a squat e pilaster 


hundred and forty feet above the sea. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 
4 Jan 7/1 The shoots of a pyramidally trained tree 
fb, jfig m allusion to the embalmed bodies of 
the dead preserved in the pyramids , After the 
manner of a mummy Obs. 

X646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep vii xiii 366 A man may 
* * ■ irehension thereof, surely in that 

\y X658 — ffydnot v. 72 But 
but Pyramidally extant, is a 

fallacy in duration. * 

0. Jig. Hugely, colossal^ : cf Pyramidal 2 b. 
i8m Sat. Rev. 28 Feb 275/x So pyramidally ignorant is 
the British newspaper-man. 

Pyramidate(pine*mid/t), «. rare [ad. late 
L. pyratmddt-us^ f. ^amid-em \ see -ate 2 2,] 
Fashioned as a pyramid; = Pyramidal 2. 

Z58A R. Scot Discov Witcher xiii xtx 258 Experiments 
may he seene in diverse soits of [perspective] glasses 1 as in 
the hollowe, the plaine, the embossed, the columnarie, the 
pyramidate or piked, the turbinail, the bounched. x8a6 
Kirby & Sp Entomol xlvi, IV 289 Pyramidate Fasaa^ , 
a band which juts out into an angle on one side. 

So Fyra'mlclated a., formed with pyramids, or 
into a pyramid. 

1803-17 3 L Jameson Char Min (ed 3) 196 A ciystal is 
named pyiamidaled, when the primitive form is a prism, 
and has a pyramid on each extremity 1903 Natm e 1 Oct 
530/2 Some of the pyramidated summits among the South 
American volcanoes 

Fyraxaides, pi. of pyramis see Pyramid, 
Fyramldia, pL of Pyramidiom- 
Pyxamidio (pirami dik), g. rare [f. Pyramid 
+ -10 ; peril, after Gr. irvpafxibiH 6 s.] Of, like, or 
proper to a pyramid ; heaped up, or lofty and 
massive, like a pyramid. 

1743 Shenstomb Elegies xix. 50 Their gold in pyramidic 
plenty pil'd. i8ai Byron yuan v Ixxxvu, The enormous 
gate which rose O'er them in almos>t pyramidic pride. 

Pyramidical (piramrdikal), a. Now rare 
[f. as prec. + -al.] := Pyramidal; m quot. 1628, 
enduring like a pyramid : cf Monumental 4. 

i8az Burton Anat Mel 1. 1 11 iv. (1651) 18 [The heart] of 
a pyrmidical forme, and not much unlike to a Pine-apple. 
x6a8 Feltham Resolves il, Ixxv, Though the Athenians 
demolished his Statues, yet they could not extinguish his 
more pyramidicall vertues 1693 [see Pyramidal 3 a] X743 
Lo/id, 4 Country Brew iv (ed o) 322 They set six or eight 
Waggon Loads of Coal in a pyramidical Heap x8<^ 
Baker M/p T*tbut xv (187a) 270 The pyramidical hifl 
beneath which I had fixed our camp 1893 Wesim Gaz. 
16 Aug 8/2 Aftei the Switchback and the Great Wheel 
com^ the Pyramidical Railway, which is being erected at 
the Devil's Dyke, near Brighton... The idea is to build a 
tower of varying height, lound which a spiral track will 
cairy a car from the top to the bottom 

Pyramidically (piramrdikah), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In a pyramidical manner or form ; 
pyramidally (In quot. 1886 * Pyramidally c.) 

*J?7^Luttrell Brief Rel 28 Oct. (1857) IV, 298 A ve^ 
noble bonefire . .consisting of about 140 pitcht barrels, 
pyramidically on 7 scaffolds, 1871 Nb$bitt*Ca/<^. Slade 
Coll, Glass 70 Pyramidically-clipped trees. z886 D C, 
Murray Ptrsi Pers Singular xxiil, She is terribly nch. 
Awfully, colossally, pyramidically nch. 

So FTraml'dioalneBB (Bailey voL II, 1727), 

II Pyramidion (pirami-dipn). Pi. .ia, -lom. 
[inod.L., a. Gr, type *vvpapiidiov. dim, of irfipauir 
Pyramid, a T.pyramtdion (Liitii).) A small 


PYBAMOIDAIi 

pyramid ; spec, in Aich , the pointed pyramidal 
portion forming the apex of an obelisk 
1840 Bonomi m TVwwf Roy Soc Lit (1843) Sen ii L>< 5 > 
The height of the pyiamidion should be about a tenth of the 
whole length 1830 J Lnicn tr C. O MillUds Auc, 
Art § 224 Foul -sided pillais on a low base, which dimmish 
upwai ds and end m a pyramidion, usually of granite 1877 
W. R Cooper Egypt Obelisks i (1878J a Its apex is abruptly 
terminated by a small pyramidion, whose faces aie inclined 
at about an angle of sixty degrees 

b. Cryst. Used by Story-Maskelyne in nammg 
figures formed from other solid figines byconstnict- 


octahedron or the octahedrid pyramidion, 4 The tetrakis- 
hexahedron or the cube pyramidion . the term pyramidion 
being employed in the case of fotms in which a pyramidion 
01 small pyramid composed of similar isosceles triangles 
surmounts every face of a simpler figure. ; such a figure is 
then an isoscelohedion Ibid § 172 The figui e presents the 
aspect of a cube each face of which is surmounted by an 
obtuse pyramid, and it may) on this account, be teimed the 
cube pyiamidion, . v 1 

P^mYUidist (pnamidist, pum m-). [See -IST.J 
One who investigates or is specially versed m the 
structure and bistory of the Egyptian pyramids. 

1874 P Smyth Our Inher, in Gi Pyiamid v xm, 41 A 
scientific pyramidist confines himself to stating.. that the 
Gieat Pyramid was erected m the times of the Fouith 
Dynasty. 1883 Proctor Great Pyramid App. A 187 The 
length of the eaith’s polar axis is assumed by pymnudi&ts 
to be 500,000,000 pyramid inchea 

Pyramidizet “t). [f Pyramid sb, + -izk,] intr. 
To form a pyramid ; to converge towards a sum- 
mit or apex ; cf. Pybamid v, lienee Pyramld- 
izing vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1831 T Hope //ist. Ess A* chit (1840) I. xt. 388 The 
gradual contraction and pyramidizing, as they rose higher, 
of the indispensable arches, and buttic&ses, and pinnacles 
and roofs. 2830 Imkersli y Roman Pointed A* chit, m 
France 325 A very graceful pyramidising composition of 
two distinct jiortiona 

Pyra'inido-, combining form from Gr. rOpayis, 
TTvpapiS-f Pyramid, as in Fyvaxnido-atte^niiate 
a,, pyiamidally attenuated, f Fyra'suldo-pxiB* 
ma'tio a, of a form due to a combination of 
pyramid and prism 

iSaz R« Jameson Man. Mineial. 165 Pyramido-Fnsmnlic 
Augite, 1846 Dana Zooph (1848) 478 Summit branclilets.., 
arcuate and pyramido attenuate. 

tPy ramido’graphy (also in L. form psrra'- 
midogra'phia). Obs [f. prec. + -oeaphy.] A 
descrip^tion of, or dissertation on, the pyramids. 

1646 Greaves Uitle) Pyramidograpma or a description 
ofthe Pyramids of Egwt. x^ybBhoomGlossogr pyramido» 
graphy. x^xPhil Trans vI 2091 By whom the Pyramido- 
graphia, the Roman Foot and Denatius are traced out. 
Pyranudoid (pirse-midoid) Geom late, [atl. 
moXL. pyrmmdotdes (sc. schema) : see Pyramid 
and -oiD.] A solid figure in form approaching 
a pyramid, but of which the edges that meet 
or intersect at the vertex are curves, instead of 
straight lines as in a pyramid ; as the parabolic 
pyramidoidf m which the vertical sections through 
the edges are paiabolas instead of triangles. 

[z6^ J Walt IS De Seeiionibns Conicis Prop, ix, De 
Conoide et Pyramidoide Paraboheo Ibid, xiv, De Kllip- 
tico Pyramidoide et Conoide. x6^ — Arithmetica InJinR 
torum Prop, iv, Item, Pwamidoides vel Coiioides Parabolt- 
cum ad Pnsma vel Cylindrum (super mquali base mque* 
altum] est ut i ad 2.I 1704 J, Harris Lex. Tethn. I, 
Parabolick Pyramtdoid. .so named by Dr. Wallis from its 
Genesis, or Formation 1793 Hutton Math. Diet. s. v. 
Parabola, 


IT Eironeously identified with a pmahoUc spindle. 
X7ZO J. Harris Lex, Techn (ed a) II. s. v ; thence xytn 
I Bailey vol II, and xyjo folio j 1839 Encycl. Bi it XV III, 
[6/2 ; and some recent Diets, 


740/2 ; ana some recent Diets, 

So FyramidoPdal it., a. Of or pertaining to a 
pyraraidoid. b. Of the general figure of a jiyramid 
upon a base of any shape. 

1807 T, Young NaUPhilos, IL ao All pyramidotdal wlids 
aie equal fo one third of the circumscribing ptfsimuic or 
cyhndroidal solids of the same height, 

Pyrfunidon (i>lrae*mid^mj, [f. Pyramid, after 
accordion^ haimonicm^ etc.] A pedal organ-stop 
having wooden pipes in the foim of an imerted 
pyramid, and procfucing very deep tones. 

Hiles Orran ix (1878) 63 Pymmldon, a 

Pedai stop of t6 or 32 feet-tone. i88x C* A, Kowards 
Organs 156 [The] IHrraroidon has been mentioned in some 
works, but it was fbund impracticable to make this stop 
answ« throughout the entire scale, and it thcrefote & 
abandoned, 

tPyramldy. Obs. rare. PlUiteratc form of 
Pyramid (from pi. piramidtes in I^yramid A. a), 
used cdtrib. ; or ? derived adj. ^ Pyramidal. 

1617 SfEED England, Scot. i. 5 xs A Well, whose trickling 
drops tmne (in Piraraidy-wlse) into hard stone, c tvto 
Ceua Fiennk Dtmy (i888) » Manbora hill#.. are in a 
Pinanudy fe^ion on y* top. Ibid, ryo With fijur pirmmidy 
spm^n Each Comer. r j 

JPyramils: earliest form of PYBAMXD,q.T* 

Pysramoid (piTrSmoid). Geom. rare^K fad. 
Gr. wOpafuwS^ pyramid-Bhaped, L wOpayde Pyba- 
sec -oiD,] «*Pyramidoid (Webster 1864). 
So FyxamoidM a * » PnuiiiDOimL 
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1883 IIeddlb in Encycl Brit XVI. 354/2 Froduang. .in 
the hexagonal system 'pyiamoidal ' and 'gyroidal * forms. 

PyTantimonite, Pyrargillite, Pyrargy- 
ilte ; see Pybo- 2. 


Pyrate, Pyratic, etc . see Pirate, etc. 

+ Pyraugue, obs. form of Pibogub, 

1725 Sloanc yantatca. II lag Fyraugues made of [Cedar] 
ii Pyrau*Bta. Obs. rare, [L. (Pliny - pyrahs\ 
ad. Gr. irvpdbiTrtjs a moth that gets singed m the 
flame; in ohs. F piramte (Cotgr. 1611)] A 
fabaioiis insect supposed to live in hre. 

1591 Sylvsstcr Bartas i, vi. ix2x So of the fiie in 
burning furnace spnngs The fly Pyiauita with the flaming 
wings X706 Piiiinra (ed. 6), PyiMaia 01 PyrogonuSt the 
File Fly or Salamander-Fly , an Insect. 

Pyrauxite • see Pybo- 2. 

Pyrazine, Pyrazole : see Pybo- 3 c 
Pyre [ad. 'L,pyra^ a, Gr. iru/)d a hearth, 

a place where hre is kindled, the place of a funeral 
Are, a funeral pile.] A pile or heap of combust- 
ible mateiial, esp. wood; usually, a funeral pile 
for burning a dead body ; see PiijK j ^.3 3 d. 

1658 UuowNts Hyduoi , En Ded ,\Vhen the Funeral Pyre 
was out, and the last Valediction over, Men took a lasting 
Adieu of their Interred Fuends. X7»-X4 Popc R»pt Lock 
11. 41 With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre. 17x5 — 
fitad 1. 72 For nine long nights through all the dusky air 
The pyres thtck-flamiiig shot a dismal glare. x8io Soutkry 
fCehauta 1. xiv, Then hand in hand the victim band Roll in 
the dance around the funeral pyie, zSyx R, Ellis Catullus 
XXXIX 4 Near the pyre they mourn Where weeps a mother 
o'er the lost, the kind one son. 

attnb, XB48 Hamilton Sahbaili iv, xoo The fabled 
Phoenix was only leborn amidst its pyre-nest of incense, 

Pyre, obs, f. J^eab, Peer, Pibb^. van Pire v, 
Pyre'CtiOf [a. Gr, Kvp€icnK~6s feveiish, f 
Trvpt(r(T-€iv to be feveiish! cf. Pybetio] Of, pei- 
taining to, or affected with fever, feverish. 

x8aa~34 Good's Study li/ed, (ed. 4] I. 153 Thus shell Ash 
will soraetimes excite great uneasiness with pyrectic heat 
Ibid. IV. 2pi The thirst and general iriitation and pyrectic 
syiuploins increase. 

t Pyree, Obs, rare, [a. F\ pyrie (Littre), f. Gr. 
irdp fire : cf. nvp^hy a pan for coals ] The altar 
of Arc ill the religion of the ancient Persians. 

X638 Sir T. HmiuLRr T 7 av, (ed. 2) x86 Alhois.. infamous 
in the Pyred or Temple of Idolatrous il^re, which has never 
gone out for fifty Ages. I&td, 277 The P^yrec he incinerated, 
and made other common fire be commixt with that they 
boosted they bad fioni heaven. 

I^Pyreil-i Obs, rare, [f L Pyrem^ Gr. 
nop^vrj the Pyienees.1 « Pybenean a, 
x6x3 IIbywood Braz> Age i. 'Wks 1874 111 . 170 White as 
the garden lilly, pyren snow. Or locks or Christall 1647 R. 
Stapylion ^vmal x, 183 He, to his Moores,, o’le the 
Pyren mountains Jaunts, 

II Pyrensd mia, Patk [mod.L, f. Gr. mpbf' 
fruit-stonc, nucleus + af/ta blood + -lA.] The pre- 
sence of nucleated red corpuscles in the blood. 

1890 in Billings Wd!/ Med, Piet, id^mSyd,Soo,Lex, 
lienee Pyxenn'inatoiiz a,f having nucleated red 
blood corpuscles. *890 in Cefd, JDtei, 

II Pyrena^rium. Bot, [niod.L. f. ^rem 
i’YBENEi + -ABiUM.] A drupaceous pome’ 1 e. a 
pome containing pyrenes or * stones , as those of 
the mcdlat and hawthorn. 1890 in Cent Diet 


Pyrene i (poi«*r/h). Bot, Also in L. form 
pyre’na, pi, -©. [ad. mod.L. ^rem^ f. Gr. mp^v 
fruit-stonc ] The stone of a fruit j esp, one of 
those m a drupaceous pome. 

1837 Kami Bot, Lex. 3.v, If aputameii is composed of 
a6v«ji al cells, each cell takes the name of pyi ena, as in Cortius, 
x 88 o Gray Sirnct Bot, vii. § a. 296 The pyren® or stony 
inner portion of fauch carpeh when drupaceoub or composing 
A diupe of 3 or more stoncb. x 88 a Ogilvie, Pyiene. 
Pyrene 2 (paioTlh). Cheuu (Also 9 pyren) 
[f. Cir. Nvp fire + -ene ] A solid hydrocarbon 
(CirtUio) obtained from the dry distillation of coal, 
crystallizing in microscopic laminm. 

X839 R. D. Thomson in Bnt Amt 356 Pyienj was pie- 
imrcd from the last process by taking the ether winch was 
employed for the punfioation of thechrysen, mixing it [etc.] 
Jbid,, Nitrate of pyrenase ; nitnc acid forms with pyren a 
thick oily substance, which is purified by boiling with water 
and alcohol, 1857 Millbr Llem, Chem,^ Org, HI, ssa 
Pyrene is soluble m bot ethci, and may be separated from 
chrysene by means of this solvent, which at a low tem^ra- 
tute deiiohiis it in microscopic ihomhoidal plales . This 
hydroeaibon appears to have been first observed by Laurent 
1877 Watts Fawned Uiem, U 59a Py‘®ne CxaHm and 
Climene are contained m the portion of coal tar boiling 
above 360® (ImiUng point of anthracene)., 

Tj* Comb* pyrene ketone^ -tjuvioHe^ etc. 

1695 Mom & Morlbv Wuiis* Bust, Cbem HI. 3S0, 
Ilcuce Pyte*iii© <?., of, belonging to, or deuved 
from pyrene, as pyrenie ccid^ CxgHgOo, forming 
pale yellow plates, v ^ j ai 

Pyrenean, -sean (pirSnPan), tf. and sh. Also 
y ]^reniieazk, Pironoart [ad. F» Pyrdndeii^ or 
f, L. J^rdnsHts (f, a. Gr. nOf^, name of 

the daughter of Bebryx, beloved of Hercules, said 
to be buried on these mountains) + -an.] 

A. adu Ofor belonging to the Pyrenees. B. 
a. AnaliveofthePyreaees. fh.pL ThePyrenees. 
X593 Swvay of Fr>xmt To Rdr„ The Pyienaan moun- 


tames towardes Spatne 1595 Shaks. Jolm i i, 201 Talking 
of the Alpes and Appenmes, The Perennean and the riuer 
Poe 1656 Blount Glossogr,^ Fyrensan Mountains. 1693 
Morden Gcogr Red (ed 3) 178 The Province of Artois 
united to the Crown of France by the Pyrenaan Treaty 
[between France and Spam, 1659] 1768 Earl Malmesbury 
Dtanes ^ Corr I 35 At fifteen posts fiom Bayonne you dis- 
cover the Pyreneans. xBoa Pinkerton Mod. Geog 1 . 275 The 
Pyrenean chain, a iB6x A H, Clough Poems (xBoa) 245 
My Pyrenean Verses will you hear. 1906 Daily Chron, 
xo Sept 8/s Long circular capes in Pyrenean wool fabrics. 

Pyrenees (pirenf z), sb. pi. Also 7 Pyrenes, 
Pit-, Pyreneye, Pirhenese. [a. F. PyrMes^ ad 
L PJ/rbussT (sc. monies) ; see prec.] Name of the 
range of mountains separating France and Spain 
[x5S5 Eden Decades Pref. (Aib.) 53 In the mountaxnes 
named Fyrinei th[e] inhabitantes burnt vp the wooddes ] 
1633 Lithgow Tiazf X 440 The South Pendicles of the high 
Pirhenese. cxfi45 Howell Lett (1650) I, 27 These parts 
of the Pyreneys that border upon the Mediterranean are 
never wimout Tbeeves 1693 Morden Gcogr Red (ed. 3) 
206 Extending from the Pyrenes . . Southwards. X797 
Emyd Bret, (ed, 3) XV. 683/2 Pyrenean Moimtains 
or Pyrenees, 1837 Alison Ihst, Europe VI, xlix. 5x0 
Napoleon .felt with Louis XIV, that it was necessary there 
should he no longer any Pyrenees, 

f b. cUtnb (in sing form Pyrenee, -ey) Obs* 
1608 Topsell Serpents 598 A Serpent ui the Pireney 
Mountains, c 1645 Howell Lett (1050) I, 37 , 1 pass d be- 
tween som of the Pyreney Hills. 

Pyrexieite (pir&fait). Mtsi, Also -alt©, 
[ad. Gtupyreneit (Werner 1812), f. as prec. . see 
-itbI.] a variety of iron-lime gainet, greyish- 
black and of semi-metallic Instie. 

e8sx Urb Diet C/ieffi,, Pyrenette .. occurs in priinitive 
limestone in the Pic of Eres-Lids, near Bareges, m the 
French Pyienees 1654 Dana Sysi. Mm (ed. 4) II. 193, 
X866-8 Watfs Did, Chem IV 754 Pyrenaite, 

Pyrenio : see Pyrene 2. 

Pyrenxn (poirrmn). Phys, Chem [f as 
Pyrene 1 + -in 1.] Schwartz’s name for the sub- 
stance composing the nucleolus of a cell. 
z^inC^w/ Did, 1897 Soc Lex 

II Pyvenixiin (psirf nwm), Bol* [mod.L., ad, 
Gr. vvp^ptov, dim. of vvpdfv • see Pyrene 1 ] The 
hypothecium of a nucleiform or angiocarpous 
apotheciuna, 1. e. that of an angiocarpous lichen, 
1866 Treas, Bot, Pyrenmin, eithei the receptacle w peri- 
thecinm of certain fungals. x 88 * J. M. Crombie in Si/eycl 
Bnt* XIV 554/2 (Lichens) When the pyrenmin quite covers 
the nucleus it is said to he entire 

FyreilOCavp (pair/ nokajp). Bol, [f. Gr. 
irupliv(see Pyrene I) + xapirbs fruit.] a. ‘Any 
diupaceous fruit’ (^Cenl, Bid,), b *Peritheoium 
X889 Bennett & Murray Crypto/, Bot 35S The Pj're 
nomyceies, with pyrenocarps or peritheces (hymenia within 
flask-shaped bodies open at the neck) 

Hence Pyreiiooa’jrpous a , resembling, pertain- 
ing to, or having a pyrenocarp. 

1871 Leighton LtcJtenflora 36 Apothecia pyreiiocarpous 
verrucanoid. 

Pyreno'deotis, a Bot. = next, A. So Py- 


e'nodiixe a, 

X87X Leighton Lichen fora 4 Apothecia pyrenodioe. Ibid, 
6 Apothecia pyrenodeous. 

Fy V6IL0ld (pairf’noid), a and sb* [f. Gr, vvpTjv 
see Pyrene 1) . see -oid.] 

A. ifdt. ■Rflsemhlinir in form the stone of a fruit : 


se qnots. rare'^^, 

[1693 tr BlancariTs P/tys. Diet. (ed. 2', Pyienotdes bio- 
xssus, the Tooth of the second Vertebra.] 1858 Maync 
'xpos, Lex.^ Pyrenotdes, pyicnoid. iZ^’j Syd, Soc L^ , 
'yf euoid, kemcl-shaped Auat, Epithet formerly applied 
) the odontoid process of the axis vei Lcbia, 

B. sb, A small colourless proteid body, resem- 
ling a nucleus, found in certain algae and protozoa. 
1883 Saence I 1 18/2 Schmitz finds in the chromatophqrs 
f many aJgse more or less spherical bodies to which be 
ives the name of pyienoids X89SOLIVER tr Kmiers Nat 
list. Plants II 629 Tlie exact part played by the pyre- 
oid is very obscure, but there can be no doubt that it iii- 
uences m some way the formation or deposition of march 
y the piotoplasra 1901 G. N Calkins Protozoa 117 Chio- 
latophores in which one or more deeply staining hoaiesi 
le Avrwwzr/j— may he found. ^ ^ 

II Fyreuoiuycetes (psirf nti|m9is*'t«). ^ pi, 
[mod.L. ^remmyern, f. as pne* + pvktjs, 
I, p,^/triT€5 mushroom] An order of ascomy- 
etous fungi, characterized by the asci being formm 
I flask-shaped receptacles or penlhecia. So 
•yre nomyce tons a,, belonging to or of the 
atvLreoUhePyrenomycetes. 

x874 Cooke Fungi 56 The hard, or carbonaceou^comy- 
Btes, sometimes called the Pyrenomycetes. *88* J* M 
:TOMB«m S/icw/ Srlt XIV ss5A(Ld>ep»)I>«“''S“isli- 
ig them from certain pyrcnomycetow fungi 
FyrenotlS (puirPuos), a. Bot, rare-\ [f. as 
*yBBNB ^ + -ooa,J Containing pyrenes or stones ; 
hiefly in comb, with a numeral. 
xB«8 Mayne Expos* Lex , Pyrenodes, having or full of 
ful t-stoncs , pyrenous. 1^ Cent, Diet , * 

ontaining pyrenes used only in composition with a 
m\easi\\ 9 &z-Pyre)unes,S’PPff^^f^j^^^. 

+ Pyi?©Pgy. Obs, nonce-vsd [f t^r m/p, wvp- 
ire + ^oy work; properly cf. Pyrur- 

^lAN.] Workmg in or with fire. 
s6bt Noah Bic^ New Dnpens, 220 f 397 She can perfect 
othing without Pycergy. 


PyretflBtiology; see Pyreto- 
Fyrethrine (paire-krain). Chem, Also 9 -in. 
[ad. F pyrelrtite (Pansel, 1833) ; see Pyrethrum 
and -INE 6.] The substance to which the sialagogic 
action of pyrethrum root is due , it appears, when 
pure, to be a white crystalline alkaloid. Hence 
Pyre'thricG!. , in pyrethneadd, a substance obtained 
by the action of potassium hydroxide on pyrethnne, 
xSgR Thomson Organic Bodies 815 To the acrid substance 
M. Pansel has given the name of pyrethrin But it appears 
that It is not a simple vegetable pi maple as he supposed, 
but a compound of two oils and a resin. z88x Watts Did 
Chem, VIII. 1699 s.v, Pyietlmm, R, Bucbheim, by evapo- 
raling to dryne&s the alcoholic exti act of Radi xpyi'dki and 
exhausting the lesidue with ether, obtained a crystalline sub- 
stance, Pyrethrin^ which melted at the heat of the body', 
and was resolved by alcoholic TOtash iinopyietbnc.'icid and 
piperidine, 1895 Dons tan & Garnett m ymU Chem, Soc, 
LXVII, zox Wepropose provisionally to name it pcllitonne. 
It IS very probable that it is the same substance as that 
isolated by Buchheim, in 1876, and named by him pyre- 
thriM, 


II Fyrethrum (psirc Jrnm, Also 6-7 

(fi om Fr ) pyrethre. [L. pyf eth itm, -<?/* (Phny) 
as sense i, a. Gr, vvpeBpov feveifew cf. iruperds 
fever, In F. pyrkthre, 111 OF, piretre (J3th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). Cf. Perreteb, Pelhtoily.] 

1 . Originally, The name of the plant Anacyclm 
Pyrethrum^ N.O. Coftiposilse^ also called Pellitory 
of Spam, a native of Barbary, Arabia, and Syiia, 
having a pungent root {radix pyret/en) used m 
medicine. Now so called only in pharmacy. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 107 b, Pyrethrum .bath a stalk & 
leues iikeviito fenell. 1578 LysY. Dodoens \\\ xix 3421 he 
loote of Pyrethte is hoate and dry in the thirde degree 
1583 Rates Customs D vij, Piretheum [«c] the pounde 
mrf. 1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts 350 To provoke him to 
neese, by blowing Pepper and Pyrethre beaten to powder, 
up into bis nostiils 1799 G. Smith Laboratoiy II 422 
Take pyrethrum (wild or bastard pellitory) boil it in strong 
vinegar, so as to prevent the steam from having any vent. 
Z858 Mayne Expos Lex,, Pyrethrum, T he pharmacopoeial 
name for the root of the plant Anihenas pyrethrum, os,, 
Anacyelus pyrethrum, or pellitory of Spain. 

2 . Bot, A genus of composite plants, now often 
made a subdivision of Chysanthemum , a plant of 
this genus, a feverfew. 

As a current florists' name, usually applied to Pytethium 
(or Chysanthemunt) ioseum, now grown in many colourb, 
single and double, m summer gardens in England ; also 
to P.parthem/ohum aureum, a free growing hardy dwarf 
annual or biennial, extensively used for carpet bedding and 
edging, having white flowers with yellow disks TBoth 
species are natives of the Cauca^us, Armenia, and Persia, 
and were introduced into England C1803, 
z88a Gulden 13 May 322/3 Theie seems to be a growing 
taste for single-flowered Pyrethrums. IM7 Outlook 9 Nov. 
596/x New sorts which combine uie virtues of the 
pyrethrum and daisy with the peculiar quality of the 
chrysanthemum. 

b. In full, Pyrethmm powder \ an insecticide 
made of the powdered flower-heads of Pyrethrum 
aiierariss/ohum of Dalmatia, aud of P, roseum 
and P, cametm of the Caucasus. 


1876 Duhbino Dis Skin 599 The ^best preventives 
against bugs in beds are corrosive sublimate [and] pyre- 
thrum powder [1905 Westin, Gas, is Apr 2/3 Another 
product [of Montenegro] is the ' pyrethrum ’ flower, which 
IS diied and expoited to Italy.. for use as insect-powder.] 
Fyretic (p^ir-, piw tik), a, and sb, [ad. mod.L, 
pyretic^us, f Gr nvper~ 6 s fever : see -la Cf. Gr. 
TtvpennKbi PYRECTIC.] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to fever , producing 
feverish symptoms; tending to raise the bodily 
temperature. 

x8^ Maynk Expos Lex, Pyrelicus, of or belonging to 
fevers pyretic. 1875 H C wood Thesap, (1879) 6§o 
Whenever the bodily temperature falls below nonnal, pyretic 
tieatment is demanded. 1894 Blackmore Petlycross xiii, 
If pyretic action does not supervene, we shall save her iifd. 
2 , Used for the cure of fever, antipyretic 
x868 Pharm yml. Set 11 IX 3+7 An effervwcing pre- 
paration, called .‘Pyretic Salb , and also .‘Effervescing 
Pj retie Saline'. 

B, sb, A remedy for fever; a febrifuge, an 


UpyicLic. rare““°. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys, Diet (ed. 2), Pyreitca, Medi 
les that cure Feversi,] 1718 Chambers Cyct , Pyreffes, 
idicines good against Fevers. *836 in Smakt, 

Proeto- <p&i®T-,pi*retG), before a vowel pyret-, 
mbining form of Gr vvperds fever, entenng into 
ew scientific terms. Pyreteetio’logy [/EtiolootI, 
e aetiology of fevers (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1858). 
?y retogeBLO’Sia, -go'nesia [Gr.Y^veiny pioduc- 
m], the production of fever (ibid,). Fsrreto- 
me'tio, Pyreto'genous breeding or pro- 
icing fever. Pyreto grBpliy[-GRAPHY], a descrip- 
in of fevers (Mayne). Pysetology [mod.L 
reiologia (R Morton 1692) ; see -logy], the 
anch of medical science which treats of fever^ 

800 Allhtifs Sysi, Mod VI 2m The abwtipu of 
^logenetic substances, 1B85-8 Faogb & Pye-Smitii 
\nc, Med, 1 . 44 The ‘*pyretogeiious material m sympto- 
me fever. 1799 Hooper Med Did ,*Pyretolm*f dis- 
arse or doctrine on fevers. 1898 P Manson frop* Pw- 
ns xnu 814 The study of the pyrelology of the tiopics. 
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Pyretoid (psi^'i-, piTetoid), « [f. Gr. mper-is 
fever + 'OiD.] Resembling or simukUng fever. 

X899 Alibui^s Syst Med VIII. 461 Pseudo-pyretiCj or 
pyretoid erythemata. IbttL 464 A number of erythrodermias 
which are pyretoid. 

Pyrewinkes: see PiiiLmiNKs. 

II Pyrexia (pan-i pire’ksia). Path PL -iaB 
Also anglicized pyrexy, [inod.L.,f Gr.Wpe^is, 
f. (see PrBEOTio}, So F. ^rexie'] 

Febrile disease , fever. 

176^ W. CuLLEM ifosol MeiJiod, Init Synopsis, Class I 
Pyrexiae Order i Febres, 1776 — i §6 Wks# 
1827 I. 479 Pyrexiae, or febrile diseases beginning with 
some degree of cold shiveiuig, they shew some increase of 
beat. xBaa*-34 GooeCs Study med, (ed. 4) I 36 There is heat, 
thirst, and other concomitants of pyrexy 1897 Daily 
Newsfit Mar. 3/1 OnSaturday^there was moderate pyrexia, 
with loss of appetite and intestinal irritation 
Hen.ce Pyre^xial, Pyxe'xic, Pyre xioal adjs,^ of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by pyrexia; febrile, 
1846 Worcester, Pyrexical^ relating to fever, febnle 
1847 Webster, Pyrexud^ relating to fevers. 1876 Harlev 
Mai, Med, 141 A pleasant drink in pyrexial conditions 
1897 Allbuii's Syst, Med, II 144 During the pyrexial stage 
Cent Diet .Fyrexic, same e&Ayrexiat 

Pyrgocepnalic Cp 5 Jg^^isffse hk), a [f. Gr. 
ird/yyo-r tower + K&f»dkff bead + -10, after brachy- 
cepkaltc^ etc.] * Tower-headed an epithet desenp- 
tive of a form of skull having a highly arched 
vertex. So Pyrgooe*plialy (-se'fali), the condi- 
tion of being pyrgocephalic. 

1B7B Hartley tr. Topinaids Anthr^ v 176 Pyrgoce 
phalic, elevated skull 1897 See Lex t Pyf^ej^haly, 
Pyrgoi’dal, «. rart-'^, [f. Gr. wi;/)7o-€iS4s, irup- 
7<&5 )js tower-like (f. irupYor tower see -OID) + -AL.] 
Tower-shaped; consisting of a prism having a 
pyramid of coriespondmg base on one of its ends. 
(Cf. Fybamidated ) 1890 in Cent, Diet, 

pyrgo'logist. nonce wd, [f. Gr. irupyor tower, 
after geologist^ etc.] One versed in the stmeture 
and history of towers, 

1877 AtheHseum x8 Aug 2x8 Those who had the advan- 
tage of hearing what fell from the lips of the great 
'castellan' and pyrgologibt. 

Pyrffom (p 5 *Jgptn). Mtn [ad (by Breithaupt 
1830) Gr. irvp'TftjfMf that which is furnished with, 
towers, a fenc^ city, f. Ti^pyos tower , ‘ alluding 
to the grouping of its crystals', Chester,] An 
sduminons variety of pyroxene alhed to sahhte: 
» Fabsateb b. 

1836 T. Thomson Mtn , Geoi, etc I igo 
flPyrgopo *1111120,1^. 0 /fs, notue-tud [irreg f 
L, Pyrgopohnices^ name of a swa^ering soldier m 
the ‘ Miles Gloriosus ’ of Plautus, f Gr. inJpyoy 
tower + ir 6 \is city + -vtin}s conquermg : see -IZB,] 
tnlre To swagger, hector. 

x6os G. PowEL Re/ui Epst PnntanPabtst'^o'BAr 3 
His Maiestie need, not feare these pyrgopoUniring Cham- 
pions, for all their desperate thi eats and big lookes 

Pjn^l&elioxiieter (paabriip mrtai). [f Gr. irtJp 
fire + ijAioy sun + -MBTEE ] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of heat given off by the sun, 
by allowing the rays to fall perpendicularly for a 
given time upon water or mercury m a blackened 
closed shallow t^lmdrical vessel, and observing the 
consemient rise of temperature in the liquid. 

1863 Tyndall Heat xiu 391 The radiation from the pyr- 
hehometer is often intercepted, when no cloud is seen 
1871 B Stewart If eat § 398 Instruments for measuring the 
intensity of the sun’s radiant heat have been devised by 
Herschel and Pouillet The instrument of the latter he 
calls a pyrheliometer 1883 Science I. 234/1 The new 
method of deducing the solar constant from pyrhehometer 
observations at the eaith's surface. 

Hence PyThellome trio a , of, pertaining lo, or 
conducted by a pyrhehometer, as pyrheltomtnc 
txpenmentSe 1890 in Cent, Did, 

Pyridine (pi’ndoJn, poie r-). Chefn, [f.Gr. iri)p, 
vvp- file + -ip^ + -iNB 6.] A colourless volatile 
liquid alkaloid (C5H5N) of offensive odour and 
poisonous quality, produced in the dry distillation 
of bone-oil and other bituminous matter. The 
inhalation of its vapour Js said to be beneficial in 
asthma, etc. 

Pyridine bases^ the series of alkaloids, of composition 
CpHan-aN, of which pyridine is the lowest member, and pico 
line, lutidine, collidine, puvoline, etc., other examples* 

Anderson m Trans Rcy, Sac, Edm, (1853) XX. 
253 The first of these [pyrrol bases], to which I give the 
name of pyridine 1866 Watts Diet Chem IV. 755 Pyridine 
1$ a colourless mobile liquid, having a most powerful and 
peculiar odour closely resembling that of picofine, and, like 
that alkaloid, causing a bitter taste in the mouth and back 
of the throat. xBSxi/n^f 3rd Suppl 1609 I^iidine maybe 
regarded as benzine having one of its GH gioups replaced 
by nitrogen. x888 Daily News 26 June, 7/7 The latest 
practice adooted by the German Government, is that of 
mingling with the [methylated] spirit 'pyridine > an essence 
which gives the 'peculiarly offensive and characteristic 
odour’ to a refuse of the gaswoiks which the men call 
'devil water . 

b Combe as pyridine-carboxylic aetd^ a name 
for picolinic and mcorinic acids. 

Hence Fyri'dlc a, of or related to pyridine; 
pyridic group or senes, the ^nes of pyridine bases : 


see above; Pj'ridone « oxy-pyndme, CgHgNO; 
Py'Kidyl, the radical CfiH4N of pyridine 
x8to A M. Brown Anim, Alkaloids Introd ii Those . 
which are constantly present in prolonged putrefactive 
fermentations, belong to the pyridic and hydropyridic 
senes; they do not differ widely from the poisonous bases of 
hemlock and tobacco. Ibid, 93 A base which seems to 
belong to the pyridic group 

Pyrie, variant of Pekry 1 Ohs,^ a pear-tree ; obs. 
form of PiRBiB, a squall. 

•pyinfftrm (p9ia*U-, piTlfiwm), a, Also pin-, 
[ad. mod.L. pyrtformts, f, pyruin^ erron. med,L 
spelling of pii um pear + -poim ] Of the shape of a 
pear, pear-shaped ; obcouic ; differing from avtfortn 
in having a slight stricture at or near the nariow 
end. (Only in scientific 01 technical use ) 

1741 'M.oiubjq Anai Nerves {td, 3) 77 The Re^laculwn 
Ckyh, IS a somewhat pynforin Hag. xysy Johnstone in 
Phil 7 vans, L 546 Thib calculus was of a pyriform shape. 
X863 Wand W Africa II, 36 The fruit., is a pyriform pod 
with crimson skin enclosing black brown seeds. 

b. Anat, Denoting a muscle of the hip. Usually 
in L form pynformiSy also absol, (sc. musculus). 

1704 J Harris Lex Teckn, I, Pyrifbnnis^ sen Ihacsis 
Exiemus, is a Muscle of the Thigh. 1841 Ramsbotham 
Obsietr Med, (1855) 4 The sciatic and pudicneives, and the 
pyrifbrm*muscle. 187a Mivart Ekm, Anat, 301 The Pyri* 
forinis arises from the fiont of the sacrum. 2897 Allbvtt's 
Syst, Med, IV. 839 The anteuor wall of the pyiiform binus 

o In comb with another adj. expressing form 
x8az W P. C. Barton Flora N Amer I 117 Root 
pjTriform-bulbous. Ibid ri8 Germ pyrifoim-tnangular. 

So Fy xiforzned a rate, -• piec. 

1874 ArchaeoL Assoc Jrnl, Dec 433 Both spoons are of 
the sixteenth century . Ihe pyriformed bowl is stamped 
with the maker’s maik, a rose. 

Pyritaoeous (p^i^r-, pirilli*j3s), a, rare [f 
Pyrites + -aoeous.] Of the nature ol or con- 
taining pyrites 

1794 Sullivan View Nat I, 448 Sprinkled with yellow, 
bright pyritaceous specks 01 streaks 1796 Kirwan LUvi, 
Mtn (ed 2) I J04 Pyritaceous limestone gives a grey 
powder, is not magnetic detonates with nitre. 

Fyrite (p 3 i« wit). Also 6 pynt, 6-7 pimte. 
[f. L. pyrites : see next. In F. pynte ( \ zth c.).] 

+ 1 In early use (often pyrtt{e stone *=» Gr wupiri;® 
\l$os) « Pyrites i ; fire-stone. Later, in general 
sense of Pyrites 2. Obs, 

1367 Maplet Gr, Forest 17 b, The Pirnte must with easie 
hand enholden be 1588 G rElnb Penmedes Wks. (Grosart) 
VI 1 . 6a Resembling the Pynte stone, *589 — Tulltes Love 
ibid, 107 A Pynt stone, which handled softly is as colde 
as tee, but pressed betweene the fingers buinetn as file. 1390 
— Never too late (i6oo) 34 Like the pynt stone, that is, fire 
without, and frost within x688R Holme 11 41/2 

The Finite is a kind of stone yellow. 1791 E. Darwin Dot 
Card, I 11 350 Hence sable Coal his massy couch extends 
And stars of gold the sparkling Pynte blends, 

2 . Mtn Native disulphide of iron (Fe Sa), crystal- 
lizing in isometfic forms, esp. in cubes and pynto- 
hedra one of the forms of iron pyrites (next, 2), 
z868 Dana Min, 63 The pynte of most gold regions is 
auriferous Pynte occurs abundantly in rocks of oil ages, 
from the oldest crystalline to the most leceiit alluvial 
deposits X896 Chustkr Diet Nat/ies Min, s v., Pynte is 
now only applied to the disulphide of iron which crystallizes 
m isometric forms 

11 Pyrites (pirsiliz). PI. (lare) fPyiT'tsB. 
Also 6 pirrites. [L pvntes (Plmy) fire-stone, 
flint, pyrites, a. Gr irvpfrrjs * of or m fire ’ (f irvp 
fire), irvpirrjs (sc. KiBos) * a mineral which strikes 
fire, the copper pyrites of mineralogists* (L. & Sc.). 

ibbSCHKALEro^Ono/nasi 30X Pyiites (ita dictus, vel quod 
ex eo ignis excutiatur , vd quod ignei sit colons) Aralnbus 
hlaicosita et Zeq nigrum ] 

f 1 . In early use, vaguely, a * fire-stone * or mineral 
capable of being used for striking fire. Obs, 
Formerly the su^ect of fabulous statements. 

1388 Greene Alcida Wks. (Grosart) IX. 45 As the stone 
Pyrites once set on fire burneth in the water, x6io Heally 
St Aug, Ciiie of God xxi. v (1620) 7B8 The Persian Pyrites 
pressed hard m the band burneth it, whereupon it hath the 
name. 1706 Phillips (ed, 6), Pyritis, a precious Stone, 
which burns the Fingers, if one holds it hard 1730 Leonardud 
Mtrr Stones 220 In a laige Sense, all Stones that strike 
Fire be called Pyntes 1796 Kirwan Etem Mm, 
(ed. e),n. 75 Pyntes is a name antiently given to any 
Metallic compound that gave fire with steel, exhaling at the 
same time, a Sulphunous or Arsenical smell 
2 . In modern use : Either of the two common 
sulphides of non (Fe $2), pynte and marcasite, also 
called distinctively zVi?;} pyntes } also, the double 
sulphide of copper and iron (CujS.FcaS,), chalco- 
pynte or copper pyrites. 

Used also genencally to include many related sulphides 
and arsenides of iron, cobalt, nickel, etc., or of iron with 
another m^l, c.g menical p., including Leucopynte 
r ^sa, and Mispickel FeAsa • Feba , capillary p., native 
sulphide of mckela: MilleriteS} magnetic p., Fe^Ss 
= Pyrrhotite ; spear p., white iron p., varieties of 
Marcasi[Tbi tin o., Cu3S(SnS8.Fe2Ss); vari^ted p, 
FeS 2 CtkiS, ~ Erubescite. Also Cobalt, Cockscomb, 
Hepatic Pyrites, 

[1353 Foen Decades 133 margin^ These colers or fioures 
are cwled Marchesites, Pvrites ] 1367 Maplet Gr Forest 
17 b, Pirntes is a kinde of 8ton& yealow, like to the fiw his 
flame, x6ox Holland Phny II 588 There is another fire 
stone going vnder the name of Pyrites or Marca^, that 
l^emWethbrasseorein the mine. i^StAREini^AiA Trans, 
XVlll 2x8 He. engrossed all the Pyntes or Copperas«stone 


PYRITOUS. 


to himself 1748 Sir J Hill Hist, FosstU 613 most 
common of all the species of striated Pyritae. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat I 381 '1 he heated Bath waters owe theirorigm to 
the contact of common water with pynt®, whose com^sition 
IS iron, sulphur, and the vitriolic principle X839 Darwin 
Ktfy Nat xii (1832) 260 The Chilian miners weie so con- 
vinced that copper pyrites contained not a particle of wpper, 
that [etc.]. 1870 Ytais Nat Hid Comm, 354 Pyrites 

sometimes contains gold, and it is then called aunfeious 
pyrites 1880 Dawkins EaHy Man x 358 Fii e was obtained 
in the Bronze age by -iti iking a flint flake against a piece of 
iron pyntes 1886 Encycl But, XX 128/2 By modem 
mineralogists the teim ' pyntes ’ has been extended to a 
number of metallic sulphides, and it is. now used rather as 
a group-name than as the specific designation of a minwal 

aitnb and Comb 1864 jinl Chem, Soc, XVII 118 The 
flue-dust of Pyrites-burners 1896 Daily News 15 Aug 
xi/i Pyntes lodes carrying ovei an ounce of gold to the 
ton, are now being opened up ^ _ 

Fyritic (pw-, puiTik), a. [f. Pybit-es + -ic.] 


bling pyrites. 

x8oa Howard hi Phil Tians XCII 179 Bnght shining 
spicul®, of a metalliL or pjntic nature 18x3 Baklwisll 
Introd , Geol (1813) 104 Yorksliue slate is sometimes 
covexed with thin pyritic configurations lesembhng trees, 
hence called ' dendritical*. x89a Pall Mall G* 5 Muy V* 
The deep levels where the ore becomes pyriUc 
Fyntical (p0i-, pinTikal), a, [f. as prec, + 
-AL . see -ICAL.J = prec. 

1736 P Browne Jamaica 58 A gteen copper ore in a 
pyiitical matrix 1789 J Wii liams Mtn Ktngd 1 . 419 'i’ku 
pyutical or niaicasitical yellow copper 01 es X843 J. J^’**** * ***** 
Geol, in Encycl Meirop,y\, 673/1 Striped loam and plastic 
clay, containing a few pyutical casts of shells. 

F^rxitiferons (psi-r-, piutJ-Krai,), a. [f. 
Pybiies + -rjSKODS.] Yielding pyntes. 

x8a8-3a in Weoster. X847-8 H. Mir llr Fa si finpr, xa. 
(1857) 18B Here it trickles .. through a pyiitiferous shale, 
1877 Raymond Mines il/««;/A*‘39i All the siliceous 

pyiitifeious oreb are selected for this put pose, 

Pi^tify (pw-, piirtifai), v, [f Pybiteh, aftei 
petrify ] irons, *= Pybitizb So Pyrltifloa'tion 


.= Tyritization. 


*757 \x,IIentketsPyriiol,c^it Nature finds materials, .as 
grounds and foundations for a pyritilication, X85X Mani ell 
PeirNadionsi 82 27 fig » Stem of a young plant, pyritified 
tPyritiph, a. Obs, rare, [f, Pyeite or rYBiTKH 
+ -ISH 1.1 Resembling that of pynte or pyrites. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess Waten 11 . 133 A pyritish smell arises 
about the well. 


Fyritize r-, prriwiz), v, [f, Pybit-es + 
-IZB.] trans. To convert into pyrites (as wood by 
replacement of the original substance by iron 
pyrites); to impregnate with pyrites. Hen(;e 
Py*ntized ppl, a , ; also Fyxltiza tion, conversion 


into pyrites. 

1804 CiicvENix in P/ut. Trans, XCV 115 Professor 
Lampadlus, in distilling some p)riti/ed wood,, .obtained the 
same substance. 1839 Murchison bitur, Syst, 1. xxvi. 3^, 
I use the teim pyntixed in reference lo these altered rockn 
m contact with the tiap which contain numerous and large 
crystals of iron pyrites. x88o Q ^inl Geol Soc, Feb. xza 
R arity of fossil Rodiolaria Their pyritization uould temi 
to their ready desti action. 

Pyrito- (piroi'ttf, p9ii»*ritd), combining form of 
Pyrites, occuning 111 a few scientific terms. 
Pyxito-bitu'mixioiis a,, containing pyrites and 
bitumen, Pyrltohedroni (-h/'dr^n, -he'dr^), pi, 
-Hedra, Ciyst, [Gr. ?2pa side, after tetrahedron, 
etc.],afoim of pentagonal dodecahedron, or solid 
contained by twelve pentagons, common in crystals 
of pynte, hence F^^itohe’drol a,, perlainiug to 
or of the form of a pyntohedron. Fyxitology 
[ad. mod.L. pyriioiogiax see -LOGY], a treatise on, 
or the study of, pyrites. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Mtn (ed. a) 11 , 17 The Ores in which 
AUum owes its ongin to the decomposition of Pyrites., ist. 
The purely pyntous .ad. The ♦Pyrito Bituminous* x868 
Dana Mtn, 62 Pyrite. Isometric; ♦pyritohedral ..The 
cube .most common; the *pyntobedron.. and related (onus 

very common. Cubic faces often striated, xtes Story- 
}lLh&v,z\xws Crysfalt 6 gr, 1 190. aao A remarkable combina- 
tion of pyritonedron and octahedron is a not uncommon 
form of pyrites and cobaliite.. .The eight faces of the octa- 
hedron are equilateral triangles* and the twelve faces of the 
pyntohedron assume also a triangular form. [xysS J. F. 
Hlnckel (/i//e)/Pyritoloma, odcr Kies* Histone. 1737 
{title) Pyritologia, or a History of the Pyrites.] z8a8->3s 
Wlbstivr. Pyritoiogy, a discouise or treatise on pyntes. 

Fyritoid (pimPtoid), a. [f, Pybit-eb - oia] 
Resembling or allied to pyrites. 

2893 SroRY-MASKELyNB Crystallorr, viL 8 190 I*y*o-eIec- 
tnaty has no place in the case of the pyntoid mineraK 
Ibid,^ Of the different pentagonohedra known on the pyrt- 
toid minerals the only one that is self existent is the *pyri* 
tohedron’. 


Fyritose prntdfos), a, [f. PyBiT-Eii + 

-OSK : cf. next] -• next. 

17^ Rwd tr, Macqucf^s Chym, 1 . 382 When the ore to be 
smelted is pyritose and refractory, it may be roasted at fiiat 
wth a stronger decree of fire than h for ores 
that are fusible. x84a MuAantds Mag, XXXVL 094 In 
Grwt Britain, where sulphate of iron from refuse pyntose 
o<^ and gypsum may be bad almost (or oothinn. 

Pyntous (p 9 i»Tit 38 , pir^i'tas), a, [f Fyeit-ks 
+ -ous ; in ¥, pyri/euxJ] Of, of the nature ofi or 
containing pyntes ; characteririog, or chacactemed 
by tbe presence of, pyrites* 

*756 C Lucas JSes, Waien 11 * z8o Uovt or Um of tbe 



PYBITY. 


1669 


PYRO-. 


pyiitous smell is generally perceptible 1794 Sullivan 
Vtffm Na-i II iia All pit coal is more or less pyiitous. 
X839 Ure DkU Arts 337 Pyritous Copper ; Kupfeikies; a 
looking bubstance, of a broiue^yellow colour. 185a 
III. Ross Humboldt's Trav L vi 235 Ravines, of which 
lo* agfs the imposing names 
of ‘Minas de oro I’ x88x Boudy Htsi Suit iv 34 Those 
bulphateb so prevalent m the .pyritous beds of the Lias 
^ t Pyrity, a Obs [f, Pybitb + -y ] Coiitam- 
ing pyrite or pyrites. 

*757 tr HsuckeVs Pyrtlol 175 Small or poor 01 es, which 
aie Lommonly quarUy, mock-leady, and pyrity, Ibid, 302 
Neither pyrity nor vitriolic. 

Pyrk^e, obs forms of Pjcbk sb ^ and 
Pyrl(e, obs. forms of Pirl, Purl and 
Fyro (poi® xo), Phoiogr, Abbreviation of Prito- 
OALLIC acui or Pi’ROGallol, extensively used as a 
developing agent. Often attrib, and in Comb,^ as 
111 pyro-developer, -soluUon^ etc. 

x^'j^Cassell'i Techu EdttcAll 294 The propei developing 
agent for collodio-bioinule platcb is known as the alkaline 
pyro-devcloper, 1885 C. G. W, Lock If^orkskop Receipts 
Ser, IV 370/a Take enough of the pyro solution in youi 
developing tray to wdl cover the plate. 1899 Pkoios^y Ann, 
U 44 Pyro and other photo chemicals are violent poisons 
1893 Bpi jrnl, Photogr XL. 747 Pyro is used in conjunc- 
tion with bodium biilphate. 1905 )V’estm Gaa 5 Aug. Z4/2 
One of the chief meiits of the pyro*devcloped negative. 

Tb. CotfilUi indicating a mixture of pyrogallic 
acid with another substance, as a developer . e, g. 
pyro^ainmnia^ 4 tme^ •inetol^ -potcish^ -soda , pyxo- 
-oorbonate, pyrogallic acid with carbonate of soda 
188s C. G W. Lock Worhslwp Recoipts Ser. iv 357/1 The 
pyio iime developer becomes violet and blown in use 1890 
Anthony's Photogr, Bull, HI. xo8 Now a word about 
developers. I have tried them all. . Ferrous oxalate pyro* 
sotld, pyro-potash, hydroqiunoiic, etc, Ibtd, 312, I have 
developed a good many dozens of exposuies, and with pyro- 
aimnpnia or pyio-cTU*bonate I have not yet got an unevenly 
dcvcfoiiecl iilm. Z007 IVestm, Gaa, 2 Mar. z8/a A green* 
blown or blown black colour, buch as is given by a pyro- 
tnelol^ developer 01 pyro buda not too heavily dosed with 
bulphitu. 

Pyro- (pai»i<?, piro), before a vowel or h some- 
times pyr- (but more freq. pyro-)^ repr. Or, wpo-, 
combining form of wvp hie, forming the first 
element in many terms belonging lo various arts 
and sciences. (The second clement is properly of 
Greek, but sometimes of Latin or English origin.) 
1 . In various terms, chiefly scientific or technical, 
in the sense Of, relating to, done with, caused or 
produced by fire. 

Pyxoola'stLo a, GeoL [Gr, nKaorbs broken ? cf. 
Clastic], consisting of fragments broken through 
the action of volcanic hre, or comminuted in the 
process of eruption. Pyxocone, a cone of flame, 
as in the blow-pipe flame. Pyiro-eugva'Ter, an 
artist who practises FvRoaRAVUBii! or poker-work. 
PyrogxLomlo (-gnp'mik, -gndwmik) a, [Gr. 
means of knowing, mark, tokei^; see quot. 
yyrogaiostlo (-gnp'stik) a, Bfin, |^r« ^mriKbs 
pertaining to knowledge, after diagnoslk^ pro^ 
piOSUCt etc], applied to, or relating to, those 
chaiacters of a mineral that are ascertained by 
means of the flAme of a blow-pipe or of a Bunsen 
bmner, so Pyrogno'atlo# sb, pl,^ pyroguostic 
characters, or the branch of mineralogy that deals 
with them, f Pyro’macliy, Obs, nonco-wd, [cf. 
Gr. irvpofMx^iv to contend with fire], fighting with 
I lie. Pyromagne’tlo a,i applied to^ a dynamo 
invented by Edison, the working of which depends 
on the diminution of the magnetization of 
iron with increase of temperature. Pyroma'nla, 
insanity characterized by an impulse to set things 
on fire, mccndiary mania; so Pyroma’aiao so, 
one alTected with pyromania ; ad ; , pertaining to 
or affected with pyiomania ; also Pyromanl’aoal 
a* Py rometanio'xplilsm GeoLf metamorphism 
resulting from the action of heat ; so Py rometa- 
mo rphlo a , of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
pyrometamoiphism. Pyromo*rplions a, Mtn, 
[Gr. popipi} form], having the property of crystal- 
lizing after fusion by heat (cf. pyromorphiU in a). 
PyroBa’phtKa, an illuminant made from the 
waste iirodiicts of the distillation of Baku 
petroleum, fTyxonoxaion (-n^i’miks), fPyro*- 
nonty (-^*n3mi) Rafter tconopitcs^ ccoiu)iny\ the 
phenomena and laws of the action of fire or 
heat, Pyrophanous (poirp’fanos) a, Mtn, [Gr. 
-^uanis appearing; cf. diaphanous\ having the 
property of becoming transparent or tranBlucent 
when heated (cf# pyrSphaw in 2). || Pyropko bla 
r<Uh^ [see -prosiaJ, ‘morbid dread of fire 
(Billings Nat, Med, Diet. i8oo). Py'rophono 
(-0ua) [Gr. voice, sound], a musical instru- 
ment devised by Kastner, having a senes of glass 
lubes each containing two hydi ogen flames burn- 
ing dose together, which by pressing down a key 
are caused lo separate, and then produce a sound. 
Pyropu'Botnre ‘puncturing with red»>hot 


needles * (Billings) ; a punctuie so made. Pyro- 
scope [see -scope], an instrument invented by 
Leslie, ^1825, for measuring the intensity of 
radiant heat, consisting of a differential thermo- 
meter having one bulb covered with silver. Pyxo- 
si Ivex, a trade name for electro-plated goods in 
which the silver is 'burnt in’, i.e. fixed more 
firmly by means of heat Pyxosophy (-ps< 5 ffi) 
[Gr. aopia wisdom]^ ' the knowledge of the natme 
and properties of hre or heat* (Mayne Expos 
Lex,), Py*xostat [Gr. orrarbs standing* cf. 
fielmtaty l/ietmostatj^ 'an automatic draft-iegu- 
lator for chimneys, smoke-pipes, and smoke- 
stacks ’ (Cent, EutJ), Pyroste reotype, a printing 
plate in relief cast fiom an intaglio burnt in a 
wooden block by means of a blade, or of steel 
plugs, heated by a gas-flame ; used esp. for print- 
ing music, also, shoit for pyrostereotype process 
(Knight Diet. Meek, i8^i;~84) f Pyrotlieo logy, 
the pait of natural theology which is founded on 
the laws and phenomena of fire. Pyxothonide 
(•^•]wn 9 id) [Gr. b 06 vr; linen, sail-cloth], an em- 
pyreumatic oil, formerly used in medicine, ob- 
tained by burning linen, hemp, or cotton in a closed 
vessel. 

z888 Rutlcy RockEonnlng Situ 124 Breccias and 
lufPi, whether of ^pyroclastic oiigm or not, Z897 Geikie 
Anc. Volcanoes Ct Brit, I, 14 All kinds of pyioclastic 
detiitus dxbchaiged from volcanic vents. 1880 W. A. RobS 
in Nature XXI. 27S/1 The blue *pyrocone produced by the 
blowpipe fiom an oidinary gas-burner, ZB97 Dcaly Neivs 
27 Mar, 6/7 Henn Gudnard, the eminent draughtsman, 
paintei, aquafortist, *pyro-engraver, and engr.iver in colouis. 
z88a OciLYiB fAnnandale), ^PytognomiCy applied to certain 
minerals which, when heated to a ceitain degree, exhibit a 
^low of incandescence, piobably arising from a new disposi- 
tion of their moleculeii zS^ Dana Geol, in. fz8^o) 207 noiet 
'“Pyro^nostic Characters — ^Inan open tube gives off a small 
quantity of water. 1851 Richardson Ceol v 76 Bromel, a 
French mineralogist,, .bein^ tlie hist who cla&sihed mineral , 
substances according to their pyrognostic qualities. 2593 G 
Harvey Pierces Super Wki (Grosart) II 66, I looke for 
Agrippas dieadfull ^Pyromachy. for Cardans mult^lied 
matter, that shall delude the force of the Canon xBSy Tmm 
9 Sept. 14/s The *pyro*magaetic dynamo will allow of the 
waste heat being utilized for other purposes 1842 Dungli- 
SON Med, Diit^Pyromanm. 1847 tr vonFeuemerskben's 
Med, Psychol, (Syd, Soc.) 293 An irresistible impulse to incen- 
diarism (^romanta). 1867 Maucsley Physiol Mmd 273 In- 
stances of. .homicidal monotuania, kleptomania, pyromania, 
and suicidal monomania. xHbrj Amer, ^rfd Psymol 1 . 191 
*Fyromaniacs rarely incriminate themselves. 1897 Westm 
Gas, a Apr 7/2 A dangerous pyromaniac has been discovered 
in Brooklyn .[who] 1 ^ set over twenty tenements on hre 
simply for the pleasure of seeing them burn, 2879 Rutley 
Stud, Rocks XU 20S Commonly called metnmorpnic action, 
but which ^ might more pr^erly be designated *pyio- 
metamoi phic action Ibid , *Pyro-metamorpnism, by which 
rocks originally slratihed .come to be subsequently acted 
on by heat, and so transformed into what are commonly 
called the metamorphic rocks. 2847 Webster, *I^r(h 
varphousy m imtieralogy, having the property of crystalliza- 
tion by fire. 2834 Tmt's Mag I 39 “Pyronomics, hydro- 
statics, phrenolo^, , . and other crabbed sciences x6oi Gill 
Treat, Trmitie Wks. (1635) 220 They which understand the 
rules of ^Pyronomie, knour what I say, 2858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex , Pyrotumna^ term for the doctrine of the nature and 
use of fire i pyronomy 2836 Smart, *Pyrop/tauouSi rendered 
transparen t by heat- 288a Nature XXV 1 304/1 '1 his pheno- 
menon, which Elastner called the interference of flames, was 
the starting-point of Kastner’s ^Fyrophone or Flame- 
Oigan, which be patented in 1873. x8a8 Webster, *Pyro* 
sc^e 2832 Nat, Philos, 11 . Therm, ^ Pyrom, iv 44 
(U. K. S.) When one ball of the differential thermometer is 
smoothly covered with thick silver leaf, or inclosed in a 
pohsheef sphere of silver, and the other ball is naked, it forms 
the pyroscope 2883 Fisheries Exhtb CaieU ^ 78 Neal's 
Patent *Pyro Silver Cutlery. 2832 L. Hunt Sir R, Esher 
(2850) 244, I would willingly elude the experiment, and 
take the wings of the ancient *pyrosophy. 1846 J , C. Brown 
tr. Arbousset's Narr, xxi. (2852) 309 who can tell all the 
ingredients which may enter into the product of a pyrosophy 
so new? 27SS tr. Potiiopptdofi's Nat Hist Pref 7 That 
circumstantial examination., which hath been undertaken 
and executed by Fahncius, in his *pyro- and hydro-theology. 
1837 Dungli&on Med, Lext ^Pyrothonide, 

2 . In names of minerals and rocks, usually 
indicating some propei ty exhibited or alteration 

S reduced by the action of fire or heat j sometimes 
eaoting a fiery red or yellow colour, 

PsrraUolite (-selabit) [Gr, dAAoy other, Nor- 
denskiold 1820, in Ger.: see -Lite], an altered 
form of pyroxene, usually' of a whitish or green 
colour, which changes colour when heated, 
t Pyrft'ntlmonite, obs synonym of Kebmesitb 
P yrargllUte (-aid^ibit) [Gr. ^pr^iWon clay; 
Nordenskiold 1833, in Ger ], an alteration product 
of iolite, which has a clayey smell when heated. 
Pyxargy2*ite (-a’ldsir^it) [Gr. ^upov silver; 
Glocker 1831, in Ger.], a dark red silver ore, a 
native sulphide of silver and antimony. fPyr- 
an'acite, obs. synonym of pyropkylliie, Pyro- 
anrite (-STait) [L aunm gold ; Igelstrom 1865, 
in Sw.], hydrate of magnesium and iron, which 
has a golden-yellow colour when heated, Py ro- 
ohloxe (-klo*j) [Gr, yhmphs greenish-yellow ; W ohler 
i8a6, m Ger<]i a niobo-titauate of calciumi cerium, 


and other bases, occurring in octahedral crystals of 
a brown colour, becoming greenirih-yellow when 
strongly heated. Pyrochroite (-kr^ddit) [Gr. 
Xpoib colour; Igelstrom 1864, in Ger], a pearly- 
white foliated hydiate of manganese, which be- 
comes coloured when heated. + Pyrochxo'tite, 
obs. synonym of pyvosiilpmte, Psrxo claaite 
[Gr. /rAaffir J&aclure], Pyroguanite [Guano], 
names given to hard guano Pyro’melane [Gr 
^leAay black; C. U Shepard 1856, ‘because it 
turns black when healed \ Chester Names Mm ], a 
reddish mineral (prob. titanite), found in the gold 
sands of N. Carolina. P3rxome*lliie [Gi. p.-r}\ivo^ 
yellow; Kobell 1S52, in Ger.], hydrous sulphate 
I of nickel, pale yellow or greenish white Pyxo mer- 
ide [Gr. pbp-ot part], a granitoid rock containing 
felspalhic spherules thickly disseminated (Walts 
Dut Ckem ), Pyrozno rphite [Gr. poptf)?/ form ; 
Hausmann 1813, i** Gen], chlorophosphale of lead, 
occurring in green, yellow, or hi own ciystals , so 
called because the globule produced by melting 
assumes a crystalline foim on cooling, f Py ro- 
phane (-f^n) [Gr, -(pavrjs appearing], a variety of 
opal which absorbs melted wax, and consequently 
becomes translucent when heated (cf. Hydbo- 
phanb) ; also sometimes = ¥iViE-opal. Pyro*- 
phanlte [Gr. <f)av 6 s bright; A. Ham berg 1890], 
titanate of manganese found in brilliant red 
crj^stals and scales Fyxopliyllite (-fi lait) [Gr 
^vAAoi^ leaf; R. Hermann 1829, in Ger.J, a 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, occuiring in foliated 
masses which exfoliate when heated. Pyro- 
physalite (-fi sabit) [Gr. tfwaaKKis bubble ; 
Berzelius 1806, in Sw], a coarse, nearly opaque 
variety of topaz, which swells up when heated, 
Pyxopi‘ 8 Site [Gr Trffnra pitch , Kenngott 1853, m 
Ger.], a greyish-biown earthy friable substance, 
consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons, whidi 
when heated melts into a mass lebembliug pitch. 
Pyrore’tin [Gr.^ijrtVi/resm; Reuss 1854], a lesm 
occurring m masses m brown coal, m the vicinity of 
basaltic dykes, 111 Bohemia ; hence Pyrore tinite, 

' the iiart of pyroietin which dissolves 111 hot alcohol 
and deposits in cooling’ (Chester Names Mini), 
Pyrorthlte [Orthite; Berzelius 1818] an im- 
pure mineral lesemblmg orthite, but containing 
carbonaceous matter, and hence burning when 
strongly heated. Pyrosohlst (-Jist), a highly 
bituminous schist or shale, which burns or yields 
inflammable gas when heated. Pyrosclerlte 
(-skll**r3it) [Gr. cukripbs hard; Kobell 1834, in 
Ger], a green mineral allied to the chlorites, 
forming seams in serpentine . so called ‘because a 
fiagment becomes very hard when heated before 
the blow-pipe’ (Chester Names Min,), Pyro- 
sidexlte: see Pybbhosiderite. Pyxosmallte 
(-^'zmabit) [ong (in Ger.) ptrodmaht (IJaus- 
mann 1808), f. Gr bdpaKios stinking; altered 
by Karsten i8o8, after Gr. 6 <rp‘i smell], a chloro- 
silicate of iron and manganese, occurring in dark 
green or brown crystals, which when heated give 
off an odour of (ilonne. f Pyiostl*bite, obs. 
synonym of Kbrmesite. Pyrostl’lpnlte [Gr. 
ankirvbs shining; Dana 1868], a sulphantimonide 
of silver, occairiugm minute bright red crystals; 
also called Jiu-blende, -f- Pyrote'ohnite, obs. 
synonym of Thenaedite. 

xSia Clbavblakd Mtn, (ed. 2) I. 426 ^Pyrallolite, this 
new mineial occurs both mabsive, and in crystals /Ihis 
mineral .has leceived lU name in allusion to its changes 
of color from white to dark, and fiotn dark to white, before 
the blowpipe. 2837 Dana Min 256 Pyrallolite. Tersi- 
licate of Magnesia, 2866-8 Waits Bid, Chem IV 753 
PytalUlite, name of a senes of decomposition-products of 
augite and occasionally of hornblende, conbisting mainly of 
magnesian hydrosihcates. They blacken when heated, then 
burn white if in contact with the air, 2834 Amer ^rfil. 

Sc July 387 *Pyrargtlltie, 2841 Penny Cycl, XIX 153/1 
Pyrargilhte occurs in four-sided pi isms, with bevelled 
edges and massive. 2849 N icoL Mtn 500 Daik ^yrarCTnte 
or antunonial silver-blende. x866-8 Watts Bid Cfiem, 

IV 753 Pyrargyrite. Dark-red silver 01 e Ruby silver . 
occurring in rnombohedral crystals 2868 Daiia M m (ed- 5) 
179 *Pyroaunte.. Perfectly soluble m muriatic acid. 2830 
Amer jtml Sc. XVIII, 392 *Pyiochlore fiom Norway in 
zircon syenite x866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class, 
(1878) 39 Pyrochlore occurs as an accessory in granite and 
syenite z868 Dana Mtn, (cd 5) in *Pyrochroite. Occurs 
in veins, 1 to 2 lines bioad 28^ C. U, Shcfaro m Amer, 
yml Set 6- Arts Ser, ii. XXII. 97 The altered guano is 
composed of two mineral species, which I have called 
'‘‘pyiodasite and glaubapatite. Jhtd 96 *Pyro-manite 
minerals. The three following species occur at Mong's 
Island Ibid, 96 “Pyromelane lound m crystalline 
grains of tihe size of kernels of Indian coin 2866-8 
Watts Diet Chem IV. 762 '^Pyromeiuie, 2866 Lawrence 
tr. Cotta's Rocks Class, 318 ^Pyromeride . in addition 
to the usual quartz crystals, contains balls of felsit^ 
2624 Allan Mtn Nomencl 29 Brown and green lead 
ore *pyroraorphit. 284a Bbandb But, Set , etc., Pyro- 
smrphite^ native phosphale of lead. 2794 Kirwan mttu 
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(ed 3) I agi It is said that some ^pyrophanes are found I 
in Armenia which are transparent while exposed to the 
iun, and opake at night. *830 Edtn PktXos JrtU* VI 11 . 
183 Ihe name *pyrophyllite is given to it on account of its 
exfoliation on exposure to beat. x86s Daka Man Geol 
§ 67. 63 Pyrophyllite, a mineral resembling talc in abear- 
ance and soapy feel. 1808 Ntcholsois yrnL XIX. 33 
Mmeialogical Description . of a Stone, called *Pyro- 
physalite. x866 Bbande Cox DicL Sctj etc., s.v. 
Mineralogy 53x/s *Pyropisstte. x868 Dana Min* (ed. s) 
344 ^Pyroreiimiet part of ♦Pyroretin of Reuss x88i 
yrnl Cliem Soe X.L 359 Four resins belonging to the 
reunite group , viz, Pyroretin, Reussinite, Leucopetrite,aiid 
Euosmite x8a8 WiBsruR s.v, *Pyrorthite is in black 
plates, thin and almost parallel x866 Lawrencc tr. Cottcls 
Rocks Class (1878) 330 *Pyro8chtst is very bituminous and 
dark-brown or black-colouted argillaceous shale. x86a 
Dana Man, Geol, § 8 82 They [niocel and chrome] occur 
also iu the *pyroscleiiteaiid Williamsite of Chester Co Pa, 
x^ Chizster Diet Neunes Pyrosclente^ a micaceous 
mineral, one of the unceitain alteration products classed 
with verniiculite, 18x6 R J^sirsoN Syst, Mm, (ed. 2) III, 
3x1 *Pyrosmahte or native Muriate of Iron. 1853 Shepard 
Mm, Ced 3) 160 Pyrosmalite heated in a tub^ields water. 
x868 Dana Min (ed ^ 93 *Pyrostilpnite Fueblende . 
Lustre pearly-adamantine <]lolor hyacinth-red 
3 , In Chemistry, fyro- is prefixed to the name of 
a substance or to an adjective forming part thereof, 
m order to name^ a new substance formed by 
destructive distillation or other application of heat. 

Names thus formed appeared first in the Meikodede 
Nomenclature CJumtque of De Moiveau, Lavoisier, etc, 
1787 Many of the substances originally so called have 
subsequently received other names 

a. Prefixed to the adj. denominating an acid 
(fsometimes an ether or spmt), to foim the name 
of a new acid, etc. The substances properly so de- 
nominated were themselves mostly acids, but some- 
times anhydrides or other derivatives. fPyxo- 
aoe tic add ^ PrBOLiGiirEons aetd^ TP7i^o*«>oetlo 
ether or spirtt^ early name of Acetone. Pyxo- 
ali8a*xio aetd^ €{,11403 Phthalic anhydride, 
Pyxo-arse nlc acui^ H4AS3O7, an acid produced 
by the action of heat on arsenic acid expelling 
Ii20 Pyrooamplire'tlo aetd^ CJ3H14O4. Pyro- 
oateolLUdc euid = pyrocatechin : see b. + Pyro- 
oltxio ^ CiTEACONio. f Pyzocomemio « Pyeo- 
MEOONio. PyrofiB*]]io as pyrohikofelhc, f Pyro- 
glu'olc aetd = pyrodextrin , see b. f Py*o- 
giiala*ciG aetd » Guaiacol. t Pyxokl'nio aetd 
asQuiNiDE, t Pyrolelo as Sebaoio. t**y*o- 
ll'tMo = pro-uric^ Cyanubio, Pyzolithofe*lllc 
aad^ C20H34O3 : see qnot Pyrolivl'lio aetd 
[OtiviL], CgijHsgOs. tPyroma*Uo = Malexo. 
Pyzoma’rlo cuid see quot. 1866-8. Psrxomel- 
11 tic acidy CioHflOf, Pyzope*otio add\ see 
qaot Pyzopliosplia'xiilo acid^ P^NHcO^. Pyxo- 
phoapho’zlo aetd^ H4P2O7, a tetrabasic acid, 
produced as a glass-hke solid, by the action of 
heat on phosphoric acid, Pyroraoe'xnlo acid 
a Pykuvio aetd, f Psrroso rbio *= fyromakc^ 
MaIiBIO. PyroEUlplxn'rio aetd, 

(HSOj)3 + 0 ; see quots Pyrotexebio acid, 

; also called hexenotc acid, Pyxo-U'xlc 
» Cyanubio. Also m the nameb of salts of these 
acids, as Pyroaraenate, -citrate, -pbospbani- 
ate, -srapbate, etc. See also Pybogallio, Pybo- 
MEooNio, Pybomucig, Pybotaetabio, Pykuvio. 

18x5 Hekrv EUtn, Chem, (ed. 7) II. 281 The peculiar 
fluid, which Derosne has termed *pyro acetic ether, hut to 
which Mr Chenevix is of opinion, the less definite name of 
pyro acetic sptnt will be better adapted 1859 Fownes 
Man, Chem (ed. 7) 306 Acetone pyroacetic spirit.. A 
peculiar inflammable volatile liquid, designated by tbe above 
names. 18SB Nat, Encycl 1 115 A volatile inflammable 
fluid called pyro acetic spirit 1876 Mat, Med, (ed 6) 296 
•Pyroarsenate of soda, isomorphous with the pyiophos* 
phate of that base. 288a Encycl, Bnt XIV. 91/2 The 
methylated gallic ether or ^pyrocatechuic acm. 1838 
T Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 62 Dumas subjected the 
pyrocitnc acid in *pyrocitrate of lead to an ultimate 
analysis, by means or oxide of copper x8xo-a6 Henry 
Elem, Chem. II 2x6 *Pyro-atttc Acid, M Lassaigne 
has given this name to an acid, produced by the de- 
structive distillation of citnc acid 2838 T. Thomson 
Chem Org Bodies 338 Of pyrocitnc and pyrotartaric 
ethere. 2863-8 Watts Did, Chem I, gga Citioconic acid 
(Pyrocitnc acid), QHsOi. (Lassaigne, 1882.) 1873 Watts I 
Pownes* Chem. 739 *Pyrocomenic acid is a weak acid 1 
1873 Phys, Chem, 59 Submitted to dry distillation, j 

lithofelhc acid loses i atom of water and is converted ' 
into ^pyrofelUc acid. 1843 Chem, Gaz 1 Dec 725 *Pyro- , 
guaiaac Acid obtained by the Distillation of Guaiacum 
Resin 2838 Mavne Leje,, *PytokvMie^ a com- 

bination of pyrolcinic acid wuh a salifiable base. 1833 
Encycl Bnt, VI. 430/1 ^Pyrokinic acid is formed when 
kinic acid is distilled in a retort X836 Smart, *Pyro 
hihtc, an epithet applied to am acid obtained from uric 
aad 2897 Gjtd, Soc Lex, PyroltUttc acid, the same 
Pyr?*nric„acid. ^ 1866-8 Watts Diet, Chew, IV. 760 
*Pynlitho/elhc aad, .an acid oil produced by the dry 
distillation of lithofelhc acid, the chief constituent of some 
kinds of oriental bezoar. 1847 Webster, ^Pyromalate 
[citing UreI x8xo-a6 Hbnrv Elem. Chem. 11 , 225 When 
malic acid is heated out of the contact of air, it sublimes, 
and the sublimed crystals possess characters differing fiom 
those of the original acid When thus altered, it has been 
called HyrmitUtc acid, 1865-8 Watts Did, Chew III 
784 Maleic Acid (Pyromahe acid, Pyrosorbic acid ) 1857 
Miller Elem, Chem, III. 501 ^Pyromanc acid, x866^ 


I Watts Diet, Chem, IV 760 Pyromaric acid obtain^ by 
suhjectmg pimanc acid to dry distillation xB8a jpu, 
Chem, Soc XLII. 850 Crystals of ammonium ^♦pyromellate. 
Ihtd. 851 ^Pyromelhc acid 2851 Chem Gas is Sept. 341 
A new acid, to which he [Erdmann] has given the name of 
, ^pyromelliticacid. 1866-8 Watts Chem, ly 369 When 
I pectin is heated to aoo®, water and carbonic anhydride 
are evolved, and *pyropectic acid remains in the form of 
I a black substance, inboluhle in water, but soluble m alkalme 
I liquids - . Fi imy deduces the formula ChHi sOo 2M4 3 ^rttl, 
I Chem Soc XVII 237 It seems preferable to adopt the names 


Laurent (2850) suggested that these acids were amic acidb 
derived from pyroMosphoric acid, the first being ^rophoS’ 
pjicunic aad, JraNH506,and pyropho^hodtantic 

acid, PaNsHeOs, and these formulm have been confirmed by 
the more recent analyses Ihid , ^Pyrophosphamate of Am- 
monium IS obtained as a gummy mass 2836-42 Brandl 
Ckevu ted. 5) 492 Phosphoric acid, after it has been exposed 
for some tune to heat, yields, when saturated with bases, 
salts possessed of certain peculiarities, which have hence 
been termed *^pyiophosphates. 2869 Roscod Chem, 

159 If common sodium phosphate be heated to redness, 
water is dnven off, sodium pyrophosphate remains, 2832 
Encycl Brii VI. 380/t Mr Clarke . . called the newly modified 
aad *pyrophosphoric acid, Atom.The x^a^ 

x866-8 Watts Did Chem, IV. 539 Pyiophosphonc acid ib 
converted into metaphosphour acid whenneated to redness, 
and into orthophosphoitc acid when boiled with water. 
ibid S37 Intermediate between ortho- and meta-phosphates 
there are at least thiee distinct classes of salts, the most 
important of which are pyrophosphates or paraphosphates 
2837 R D Thomson in Bnt Ann 339 *Pyroraceimc acid 
x866-8 Watts Diet, Chem, IV, 770 Pyroracemic acid is a 
liquid having a faint yellowish colour, smelling like acetic 
aad 2894 Muir & Morlty Watts* Diet, Chem* IV. 363 
Pyroracemic or Pyruvic acid, CiH403 = CHsCCD CO2H. 
XW5-8 ^Pyrosorbic, see Pyromahe, 287a Jrfil, Chem, 
Soc XXV 669 Proofe that sulphuric and *pyrosulphuric 
acids are really distinct compounds 1875 Waits Diet, 
Chem VII 1140 Disulphunc, Pyrosulphurii^ or Anhydro- 
sulphuiic Acid; Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid 2^4 Muir & 
Morley Watts' Diet Chem, IV, 582 Potassium pyro- 
sulphate, K2Sa07, is foimed by heating KjS04 with half its 
weight of H9SO1 till acid ceases to come off at an incipient 
red heat. x866-8 Watts Diet, Chem IV. 776 *Pyroterebte 
Acid belonging to the acrylic series is a liquid boiling at 
210®, and smelling of butyric aad Ibid, *Pyraierebraie 
of stiver, CeHoAgO^, crystallises with difficulty, and blackens 
on exposuie to l^ht x8xo-a6 Henry Elem, Chem, H, 413 
The liquid, when filtered and evaporated, yielded small 
white needles which were pure *pyro-uric acid 2836-42 
Branoe Chem, (ed 5) 564 Cyanuric Acid ..Scheele first 
debcnbed this acid under the name of pyrounc acid 
b. Prefixed to a sb. (Now often superseded by 
other names.) 

t Fjrrobe naoline ^ Lofhine, CstHigN^. Pyro- 
cateohixL (poir< 7 |kse t/tjin), also called catechol, 
pyro-ccUechuu acid, and oxyphenic aetd, CelleOjj, 
produced by the dry di<;tillation of catechu, kmo, 
and other substances, forming broad white strongly 
shining laminae, and rhombic or small rectangular 
prisms. Py'xocoU [Gr. xdXXa glue] see quot. 
Pyrode'^xln, a product of the action of a high 
temperature upon starch. Pyxogly oerin, digly- 
cenu « CaHBCOH)^ . 0 .CgHg(OH)a. PyrogSy’- 
dde, diglycide, C8H5(OH) . O3 . CsHsCOH), 
Pyxogttai acin, a ciystallme substance, CiglligOs, 
produced by the dry distillation of gum guaiacum. 
t Pyroqul^nol = Hydkoquinonb f ^rroste’a- 
rln ! see quot See also Pyroxanthin, -xantdo- 
GEN, and Pykoxtun 

1857 Miller Elem Chem, III. 263 *Pjrobenzoline (lo- 
phtne). Ibid 349 Catechin yields a crystalli/able sub- 
stance termed ^pmocatechin, or oxyplienic acid 2878 
Kikgzctt^» 27 /l Chem, 236 Pyiocatecnm was discovered 
in human urine by Muller and Ebstein 2897 A llbutis* Syst 
Med, IV, S3S Muhlmann has put foiwaid the view that the 
symptoms of Addison’s disease are due to chronic poisoning 
with pyrocatechin. 2882 frid, Chem Soc XL, 295 The 
authors propose to call it *pyrocolI, because of its mode of , 
formation from gelatin, x^ M uir & Morley Waits* Diet, 
Chew, IV 3S9 Pyrocoll, CioHflNaOa, a product of the 
distillation of ^gelatin when free from fat but containing 
albumen, casein or gluten. 2858 Chem, Gas, x May 178 
*Pyrodextrinc . is precipitated by baryta. x866-8 watts 
Diet, Chem, IV 738 Pyrodextrin is a solid, blown, friable 
mass, shining and lough when, moist. Inodorous and taste- 
less ..[It] dissolves readily m water, forming a brown ad- j 
liesive gum x86x Chem News III, izx/2 *Pyroglycerme 
oxidises phowhorus, potassium, and copper. 2864-72 
Watts Did Chem II 894 The hypothetical body glycide, 
C3H6O2 ,.is the alcohol of the glycidic ethers, and is related 
to glycerin in the same manner as ^pyroglycide to pyrogly- 
cerin, 2866-8 Ibid, IV. 771 *Pyrosieantt, the name applied 
by Berzelius to the less fusible portion of the distillate 
obtained by distilling empyreumatic oils with water. 

e. Also in the derivative names of certain hydro- 
carbon compounds and groups : Py'zaElne [Azo- 
+ -ine], a iiiig-group ; Fy xazole [Azo- -p L. olmm 
oil], a compound ; Fy*xon« [-one], a nng-group ; 
the analytical formulse of which respectively are 
s oh\ yCH ! N \ : ch\ 

lA.txiQ^Pyrazohhlm, adyesubstance (CaAHi«N402). 
18^ Muir & Morley Watts* Diet, Chem. HI. 349, 
Pyro-acetic to -arBenio ; see Pybo- 3 a, I 
P^O-aoid (p 9 rn?,«’sid). Chem, Also g 
t pyraoid. An acid formed from another acid by , 
dry or destructive distillation ; see Pybo- 3. j 

1835-6 Todds Cycl, Anai, 1 . 47/2 The other animal aads 
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are artificially pioduced Such as the animal pyroacids 
1838 T, Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies ii Sometimes the 
saturating power of a vegetable acid is not altered by con- 
verting it into a pyroacitT 1866-8 [see Pyrogen b] 

Pyro-aurite, etc. see Pybo- 2. 
fPyroballogy. Obs [Altered from PiRO- 
BOLOGY, after Gr 0 a\\€iv, to throw.] The study 
of the art of casting fire, 1 e. of artillery. 

1738 [see Pyrobologv, quot, 1728], 2759 Stirnc Tr 

Shandy II 111, He was enabled, by the help of Gobesius's 
military aichitecture and pyroballogy, tianslated fiom the 
Flemish, to form his discourse with passable perspicuity. 
Pyro-benzoline : see Pyro- 3 b 
fPyrobolio, tf. Obs rate"'^, [f. PyKO- + Gr, 
/SoXiy a throw + -10.] (See quot ) 

(Perh due to a misunderstanding of patabolic) 
x688 R Holme Annonry ai xiv (Roxb) 12/1 A pyro- 
bolick Mirrour is such a Glass that costs foith file in a 
moment of tyme by the suns heat. 

•f PyrOnO'licSbly Ohs, [f, as prec, + -Ai. ] 
Relating to the art of casting fiie, i e. ? to aitilleiy, 
or ?to fireworks. So t Fyro’boUst [F*. pyio- 
boltsie, Qtx,pyrobaUui\, one who makes or manages 
aitillery 01 fireworks; fFsrroboTogy [K pyto- 
boiogie, 1 8th c ], + Fyroboly, the art of making or 
managing fireworks, pyrotechny, 

1728 Chambers Cycl s v Pyiotechny, Some call Pyro 
techny by the name Artillery , Othei s chu*»e to call it Pyro- 
bology \ed 1738 adds or rather pyroballogy], q,d, the Art 
of Missile Fires, 2729 Shelvocke Artilleiy iii 165 To 
fire several Pyrobohcal Machines, which are used upon 
Rejoicing Occasions Ibtd 169 Nothing that may be of 
Use to the diligent and expert Pyrobolist 273a Jhst 
Litteraria III. 2x0 He called together the most expert of 
the Fire- workers and Pyroholists Ibid IV. lU If ri>c 
Chinese have been so ancient in the Mystery of Fyroboly 
and Pyrotechnics, 

Pyro-oamphretic, etc. : see Pybo- i, 2, 3 a, b. 
P^o-carbonate : see Pybo b. 
Pyro-clie^micalf a rate, [f mcd. or caily 
mocL,lj,pyrochymta, -tciis, in '^.pytothimie, -ehimi- 
que : see Pybo- i and Chemioal.] Pertaining to 
the chemical action of fire. Hence Fyro-ohe'mi** 
oally adv,, by tlie chemical action of fire. 

2839 G Roberts Da/ Pyro chemically formed^ 

through the instiumentality of fire, as crystals of prismatic 
felspar on the walls of a furnace in which copper slate and 
ore nave been melted. 

Pyrodiu (pairc^'i'dm) Med, [f. Gr. 
like fire + -inI.] A crystallme substance con- 
sisting essentially of acetyl-phcnyl-hydrazine, 
CQH5NjHa(CaH<jO), used as an antipyretic. 

2890 Billings Nat, Med Did^ Pyrodine, 2897 Syd, t\oe. 
Lex, Pyrodin, 1899 Cacnly yakscEs Clin, Dtagn, (ed. 4) 
352 (jbserved in cases of poisoning by naphthol, carbolic aciu, 
p^din, and cliiuin, 

Py ro-ele ctric, a. A//«. [Pyro-i.] Apiilicd 
to certain crystals which on being heated become 
electrically polar, 1. e. exhibit positive and negative 
electricity at opposite ends (the effects being re- 
versed while cooling). Hence Fy ro-el6ctri*oity, 
the property of being iiyro-electric. 

2834 in Emyel Bnt VIII 595/1 PjTo-electricity. 28M 
Pharm, XIII 1x2 The cijstafs., are.. pyroelectric. 
1864-72 Watts Dut Chem, II. 411 In Crystals Pwo* 
electricity, 2871 B SxLWARr Heat § 167 Haby was the Jimt 
to remaik that those crystals are pyroelectric which are 
deficient in symmetry. 2805 [see pyRiTom], 2899 (J. Lodge 
Mod Vietus Elecir, $ 63 (heading) Pyro-electricity. 
Pyro-engraver, -follio; see Pybo- i, 3a, 
Pyroet, Pyrog, obs. fF. Pirouette, Pibooub 

2707 Cnnos, sn limb ^ Card, ao6 l*he Savages.. trans- 
port Plants in their Pyrogs, 

Pyrogallic (p3i® ragiseriik), Chem, [fiPYBO- 
^ + Gallic a ■^] Produced from gallic acid by the 
action of heal in pyrogalhe at id, an acid substance, 
CflHaOs (strictly a tnhydric phenol, ('oH3(OII)j, 
hence systematically named pyrogallol), whicli 
crystallizes m long flat colourless prisms, soluble 
in water; much used as a reducing agent in photo- 
graphy (see Pybo) and otherwise. Hence pyro^aUu 
developer, etc. 

2836 Brands Man,Chem,{yA, 933 Pjrogalltc acid has 
been analyzed by Berzelius under the name of gallic add. 
1838 T Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 86 Brsconnot., 
showed that when gallic acid is sublimed, n is converted 
into a substance possessing quite different properties... He 
therefore^ gave it the name of jmogallic aad, 28196 E. A. 
Haoow in OrPs Ctre, Sci,, Pract, Clum, 194 After the 
pyrogallic solution has »parently done its utmost. 2W2 
Photogr, News Aim, in Circ, 6c. (c 1865) I 160/1 Ihereare 
two methods of development ; with pyrogallic acid and wuh 
gallic acid. 2869 Koscoe Elem, Chem, 4x7 On heating, 
gallic acid splits up into carbon dioxide and pyro gallic acid 
or tnhydroxyl benzol. 2878 Abney Photogr, (iWO 103 
A pyrogallic-aad developer. 

Hence Pyroga'Date, a salt of pyrogallic add ; 
Fyroga'lXeln, a product of the action of air on on 
ammoniacal solution of pyrogallic acid; fFyzo- 
gaTUn {rare), Pyxoga'Uol, synonyms of pyro- 
gallic acid. 

2836 B^ndb Mi^ Chem, 4) 933 Amimmb, soda, and 


^Idn, an imcrsgaili^ MJUvsxt MaL 

I/ft/: (ed, 6) 4aa Heated to 4x0% gallic pad is..OMivettod 
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into ^two-galhn and cat borne anhydude x ^6 Encycl, 
Bnt V. SI54/® Trih>dric phenols comprising pyrogallic 
acid (or ^pyrogallol) X899 Allbuii's MedYllU 580 
The lemedies found most useful aie tar, chiysarobin, and 
pyiogallol 

Pyrogen (paioTi^dgen). rare [f. Ptro- + 
-GEN ; 111, ‘ lire-pioducei or ^fire-prodnced\] A 
term proposed in various senses fa A name for 
electiicity considered as a material substance ; the 
‘electric fluid fb. (See quot 1866-8.) e, A 
substance which, when introduced into the blood, 
produces fevei ; a pyrogeuelic agent. 

a. x8^ Maynb Le r , Pyrozett^ a term proposed for 

elecli icily considered as a mateiial substance possessing 
weight 1864 111 WrusTCR. 

b. x866-8 Watts Dui. CJtem IV. Pyrog^en^ a name 
applied by Dumas to pyro acids and other products of the 
action of heat on organic bodies 

O AilbiUis^i Sysi Med I icy In 1875 I prepared a 
substance which I ventured to call pyrogen, from putrid 
extract of flesh. 

Pyrogeneous, erron. form of Pybogenous. 

II Fyrogenesis. [f. Prno- 1 + Genesis ] The 
generalioa of fire or neat 
1858 m Mavne Bji^os Lex. 1890 in Cent Piet 

Pyrogenetic (psi® r^iidgiiie'tik), a. [f. Pyeo- i 
+ -GENETIC ] a. Having the property of pro- 
ducing heat, csp. in the body; thermogenetic. 
b. Having the property of producing fevei. 

X858MAYN1 ^,T/w.Ztf.r,,Pyiogenetic. xSyfitr vonZiems- 
sen's Lyel^ Med I 255 What the chemical natures of these 
pyrogenetic irrocesses maybe, we have never leaint, 1885 
jitteffs Re/* Uwuibk, Med* Sc* II. 226 Not the least curious 
phenomenon of tlie pyiogciietic mechanism is the influence 
that iiici eases the lesistance to cold 1896 Allbuit's Sysi 
Med 1 . iss Artificial fever produced by the introduction 
of pyiogeiielic substances, 

Pyrogenic (-d,:5e*nik), a* [f as Pybogen + -10.] 
t JL, Oeol* « ryjioQHNOU'u i a. Ohs* rat^e. 
x8^ Tii. Ross Humboldts Trav III xxxii 370 The 
ancient pyrogenic roclcs which I found near Paiapara. 

1 2 . Chem* Name for a supposed peculiar acid, 
now identified with formic acid. Ohs* 
x8e4-7a Wahs D/fA II, 684 Tilnnermann (Pogg. 

Ann XV, 307) thought that he had discovered two pecu- 
liar acids, to which he gave the names of /yregemc and 
nmylenic acids* 

3 . Phys* and Path, » Pybogenetio b. 

1877 Robkrts Handbh* Med* (ed 3) I, 80 Dr Burdon- 
Sanderaon found,, that by injecting cei tains fluids— which 
he terms ' pyr^enic . . fever could be excited. 1896 AlU 
butt's i\yst hied* I. 157 The pyrogenic substance was 
perhaps a body analogous to the unformed ferments, 
Pyrogenons (-P’dg&os), a* Erron. -geneous. 
[f. as PYEOflBN + -oua.] 

1 . Produced by fire or heat. a. Geol* Of rocks : 
« Igneous a* a, b, Chem* Applied to a sub- 
stance pioduced by the combustion of another 
substance. 

1B39 G Roberts Diet* Geol*^ Pyrogenous** produced by 
the agency of fire. 184$ J. Phillips Geol in Encycl* 
Meirop* VI, 760/x The phenomena of pyrogenous rocks. 
1856 Maynr Expos* l*ix*t Pyrogmeus^ pyrogeneous, 
Applied by Berzelius to empyreumatic oils and resins, 1. e. 
those produced by distillation of organic substances. 

2 , Pioducmg fire, heat, or fever ; « Pybogenetio, 

1890 Cent Diet* s.v,, Pyrogenous action in the blood 

1897 Syd* Soc* LeXi Pyrogenous* a, Med* Fever-pro- 
diicing, pyrogenetic, 

Pyrogluoio to -gnostics see Pybo- r, 3 a, b, 
Pyro*grapliy. [f. Pybo- i + -gbaphy,] 
f 1, A descnplion of fire-arms. Obs* 

X6B4 tr Agnppx's Van* Arts xxii. 67 The several varie- 
ties of Guns and Fire-vomiting Engines, of which lately 
my self have wiitten a.,Tiflatise, Entituled Pyrographie* 

2 . a. A method of wood-carving by means of 
heated metallic plates or cylinders in relief, by 
which the design is burned into the substance of 
the wood (Knight Ptct.Mech* 1875), 
b. The art of making diawin^ or designs on 
wood, bone, etc. by means of a heated metallic 
point : *=^ Poker-work. 

x^x Mrs. Maude Pyrography iii. 43 Bone and Ivoiy 
fittm very delicate grounds for Pyrography m small work. 
1895 Mbs. Stevens in Proc* \\ih Convent Peach Dea/z^t 
The ' Legend of Sleepy Hollow ** done in pyrography on the 
wood- work of a fii e*place. 

So yyrogxapli v* inir*^ to practise pyrography 
or poker-work, Pyro grapber, Pyro*grapbi8t, 
one who practises or K skilled in pyrography, 
pyrogra'pblo pertaining to, done by, or using 
pyrography ; Fyrogravure (poi«.rO|griiviu»'Jt) « 
|*YBC)GBArHY 3 b, pokct-work, 

189X Mas, Maude Pyrography iv. 36 The geneial tones of 
the animal to be ^Pyrograpned, md v. So Pjwogmphed 
frames for sepia drawings, *8n Jos. Smith m Fowler 
Corr* (1906) 204 To send you the *Pyrographic Pictuie you 
ordered of me. x^ Mrs. Stevens in Proc, 14/A Convent 
Teach* Dft/366 Some very finospedmj^ of pyrographie 
work. 189X MRS, Maude J^grapl^ii* a8 Avery clover 
lady *Pytogi3tphist *888 Sei* Amor* 9 June 353 wo- 
gmviire b a new method of engraving in blackt reddlsa 
brown, ttster, etCy by the use of a hot motalHc pornt. 
xoox H* Amer* Rev* Adv* Feb. a This panel and the rest 
ofthe wood-work are in pyrogravure. 

Fyrogtiaiaoio to -Jkinlo t see ?tro- a, 3 a, b, 
Fj^ogue, obs, form of Pibogub. 


Fyroheliometer • = Pyehkliometeb. 

11 Pyrola (piTiJfla). Bat* Also 7 pirola ; and 
m anglicized form, 6 pyrole, 7 pyrol, [med or 
mod L. dim. of pyrtis^ med.L, for puns pear-tree , 
in r. pirole* So called fiom the lesemblance of 
the leaves to those of the pear-tree.] A genus of 
plants, type of the N.O Pyrolacese, often viewed as 
a sub-order of the Bricacess, consisting of smooth 
herbs, with running underground stems, evergreen 
usually entire and rounded leaves, and simple 
racemes of flowers , several ofthe species aie known 
as winterg-i een* 

Formerly including some allied plants now removed to 
other genera, as Moneses grandiJlora^JPyrola uniflorcC^ and 
ChunapJala {Pyioia) wnbellata 
*378 Lvtb Dodoettsl, xcii. 134 Pyrola groweth in shadowy 
places, and moysfc wooddes. Jbtd 135 CSeene Pyrole is also 
good to be layde vpon woundes, vlcers, & burnings. xflRx 
Davenant Gondtbeti ii vii iix, New wounds such .As 
balm nor juice of pyrol never heals 1672 Jossxlvn Neiv 
Eng Raniies 67 Pirola, or Winter Green, that kind which 
grows with us in England is common in New-£ng 1 and, but 
there is another plant which I judge to be a kind of Pirola, 
and proper to this Country *834 Mary Howirr Sk Nat 
Hist , The Garden xii, I found within another wood The 
rare Pyrola blowing 

Hence Pyrolaoeous (-« ' Jss) a., belonging to the 
Pyrolacesb (Mayne Bxpos Lex*^ 1858). 
FyrolELtry (pairplatn) [f. Pybo- + Gr. 
Xarpeia service, worship: cf. Idolatby.] The 
worship of fire, fire-worship. 

*669 (Jale Cri* Gentiles i ir ix 144 Iheir Pyrolatrie, or 
fire-worship, which they learnt from the Chaldeans, 1839 
Moore Hist. Irel I 11 26 The Pyiolatry, or Fire-worship, 
of the early Irish. X89X Max Muller Phys, Rebg, 241 
Anything like pyrolatiy or worship of fire, as a mere ele- 
ment, IS foreign to the character of the Greeks. 

Hence Pyro later (-or), [cf. Idolateb], a fire- 
worshmper. 

x8ox SouTHDY Thalaha viii. note* The fires having too 
near an analogy to the religion of the pyrolators. 
Fyroleter (psirp^litoi). [f. Gr. vvp fire+ 
6\€t^ p destroyer.] An apparatus for extinguishin g 
fire, consisting of a double pump by which solu- 
tions of hydiochloric acid and sodium bicarbonate 
are mixed in a cylinder, and the carbonic acid 
generated by the reaction is projected upon the fire 
X878 Urds Diet IV, 71a The pyroleter is a small double 
pump worked by hand, which sucks up from tubes on either 
side muriatic acid and a solution of carbonate of soda 

Fjrroligneons (p3i«rtf,li’gnzas), a* [a F. 
pyro-lignmx (De Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), 
f. Pyeo- 4 - L. lignum wood.] Produced by the 
action of fire or heat upon wood. Pyroligneous 
acid a crude acetic acid (wood vinegar) obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood. So pytv- 
ligneous alcohol^ ether, spirit, methyl alcohol. 

[1787 De Morveau, Lavoisier, eta Nomencl 150 Noms 
nouveaux Aside pyfoltgnenx Espiit acide empyieu- 
matiquedubois.] cx79otr De Morveau^etc.* Table Chem 
Nom* {Emycl Brit (ed. 3) IV 598) 21 Pyro-Iigneous acid. 
Spirit of wood. z8io>a6 Henry Eiem Chem* 1 . 336 Liquid 
products of value are collected, an impure vinegar called 
pyroligneous acid* xSaa P Taylqo. in Philos* Mag stOcL 
3x6 This spirit, which, from Its greater resemblance to aether 
than to any other substance, I have called pyroligneous 
(ether. x 80 z Phoiogr, News 3 May 211/2 Pyroligneous 
Spirit, known also as pyroxyhe spirit, wood alcohol, and wood 
naphtha, 1873 E Workshop Receipts^r i 64/xSome 
turpentine bieing drawn from green tiees aboundfs] with a 
pyroligneous acid 1876 Harley (ed 

ligneous (ether or wood naphtha,— a fluid quite distinct from 
mineral naphtha, which is a simple hydiocarbon. 

So t VjxoU gnio, t FyxolPguons atps in same 
sense ; PyxoU'giuite, t Psrroll'gnite [so in Fr. ; 
see -itbI' 4 b], a salt of pyroligneous acid, an 
impure or crude acetate 

x8a3 J. Badcock Dom* Amusem 22 Acetate of Lime. 
Sometimes termed *Pyrolignate of Lime, a 1799 J Black 
Led* Elem* Chem, (1803) II 374 An acid now called 
■'♦pyro-lignic (pyro-xyUc), x8o$ Nisbkt Diet Chem , Taile 
Nomencl* 1. 359 Pyroltmic radteat basis of acid dis- 
tilled from birch and other woods [*787 De Morveau, 
Lavoisier, etc. Nomencl 208 *Pyro*Ugnite de chaux, etc ] 
c X790 tr. De Morveau' s* etc , Tail Chem* Nom {Encycl 
Bnt (ed, 3) IV. 508) 21 Pyro-lignite of lime, Pyroligmte 
of zinc, etc 1839 Ure Diet* Arts 223 The pyroligmte of 
lion called iron liquor in this country, is the only mordant 
used m calico printing for black, violet, puce, and brown 
colouis. X790 Kerr tr. LavoisiePs Mlem 260 The 

Combinations of "'Pyro-lignous Acid with the Salifiable 
Bases. 1823 J Badcock Dom* Anmsem 21 Pyrohgnous 
acid, about twice the strength of vinegar, .possesses a dull, 
acidulous, offensive smack. 

Fyrolme, Chem , var. of Pyeboltnb. 
F^oUthic to F^olivilic : see Pybo- 3 a, 
Fyroloffy (p8irpl6d3i), rare* [ad. modL 
pyrologia : see Pybo- i and -logy.] The science or 
study of fire or heat; now spec* that branch of 
chemistry which deals with the application of fire 
to chemical analysis, etc. 

[1669 K. WiTnE(/i//r) Pyrologia Mimicai or an Answer 
to Hydrologia Chymica of W Simpson . . In Defence o^car- 
botough-Spaw, xtea D. Bottoni Pyrologia Topo 
graphioa, id est, deigni disscrtatio, juxta <mm corum 

desmptionibus.] *73* Hist, LUttraria I II, 34 ^ ^ i’* 
coveries by the modern Philosophers in Pneumaticks, 
Hydrology, Pyialogy, &o. 1797 W. Okkly {title) Pyrology , 


or the Connection between Natural and Moral Philosophy. 
1873 W. A. Ross tpitle) Pyrology or Fire Chemistry 
Hence Psrrolo gloal a , pertaining to or involving 
pyrology ; Pyro legist, one versed in pyrology 
«r799 Black is cited by Webster (1B28) for Pyrolbgisi 
x88r w A Ross in knowledge No. 7 137 The young ‘ pjTo- 
legist ’.or blowpipe chemist x88x Eng Mechanic 27 May 
2S^x Even with his pyrological methods, he would have 
difficulty in determining the carbonic acid in a pinch of soot, 
x^\lbtd 2oJuly(AV/fij Easy Lessons in Blowpipe Analysis 
ana Pyrological Mineralogy 

Fyroluaite (p3ier^>ht?sait) Min* [ad, Ger, 
pyrolusit (Haidinger 1827), t Gr. irupo- (Pybo-) 
+ Aot/(7-is washing + -iteI. from ils use, when 
heated, for discharging colour from glass.] Native 
dioxide of manganese, MnOg, a common ore of 
black or dark-grey colour and metallic kstre. 

x8s8 Edin* yml Sc IX 304 An account of pyrolusite or 
prismatic manganese ore. 2839 De La Bechc Rep* Geol. 
Cornwall* etc. xv 610 Pyrolusite, or grey and black ore, 
containing from 70 to 99 per cent of peroxide of manganese 
x868 Dana Min* (ed ^ 206 Pyrolusite parts with its oxygen 
at a red heat, and is extensively emplc^ed for discharging 
the brown and green tints of glass. Hence whimsically 
entitled by the Fiench le savon des veiners, 
Fyromaohy to -malic : see Pybo- i, 3 a. 
Pyromancy (pGisT^msensi, prr^-). Now rare. 
Forms . 4 piTomance, -aimoe, (perimanoie), 
5-6 piromanoy, (5 -eye, 6 -cie), 5- pyromancy, 
(5 -oye, 6-7 -oie, 7 -ty). [a. OF, piromance, 
pyromancu (14th c in Godef. Compl), ad late L. 
pyromantla, a. Gr. wpoixavreta: see Pybo- and 
-MANGY.] Divination by fire, or by signs derived 
from fire. 

1363 Langl. P. pi* a. XI. 158 Nigromancye and perimancie. 
X390 Gower Coitf. HI, 45 The ct aft.. That Geomancie 
cleped is, And of the fiod his Ydromance, And of the fyr 
the Piromance. c 1400 [see Hydromancy] 1496 Dives ^ 
Panp (W de W.) 1. xxxvi. 77/1 Pyromanej^, that is wytehe- 
crafie done in the fyre. c 1590 Greene Fr Bacon li 13 
Thou art read in Magicks mystery, In Ptromancy, todiume 
Iw flames 1630 J, Taylor (Water P ) Wafer Cormorant 
Wks. III. 12/s By Fire he hath the skill of Fyromanty. 
1855 SMroLEV Occult Sc* 292 Pyromancy, by which con- 
jectures were made from the motions of the sacrificial flame 
So Pyromanoer, one who divines by fire, 
Pyromamtlc a., pertaining to or practising pyro- 
mancy ; t “ pyromancer, 
c X400 Loll, 96 pus are callid piromauncers bat 
wirkun bi \>o fire c Greene Fr Macon ix t^x The 
Pyromanticke Genij. i6w Day Law Tmekes iv 11, Skill m 
pyromanti^e rules 1638 Sir T Herbert Trav (ed 2) 
215 Many Witche^ Sorcerer^ Inchanters, Hydro and Pyro- 
mantiques, and other Dtaboli^ues, 

Fyromania to -marie : see Pybo- 1,3 a 
Psrromeco xiic, a Ch&n. [f. Pyro- 3 + 
Mbconio ] In pyroTJieconic acid, a crystalline bitter 
acid^ C5H40g, occumng in large transparent tables ; 
it is obtained by the dry distillatiou of meconic or 
of comenic acid Hence Pyrome oonate, a salt 
of this acid, 

X836 Brands Man, Chem (ed 4) 1023 Pyromeconic Acid. 
This acid is among the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of the meconic acid , it is a crystalline sublimate, which 
fuses at a temperature of about 250^. Ibid The neutral 
pyromeconate of lead, 1838 T. Thomson Chem* Org* Bodies 
82 Pyromeconic acid . . was first examined by Rooiquet in 
1832. x866-8 Watts Did Ghent IV y6t With bromine 

water it yields bromopytomeconic acid (CsHsBrOs) 
Chloride of iodine comeits it into lodopyromeconic acid 
(CfiHalOg). 

tP^Tomel. Ohs* [f, PYR0- + L. honey.] 
An old name for treacle. 

X897 in Syd* Soc Lex, 

Fyromelane to -metamorphism . see Pyro-. 
P3rvo]lieter (pairp’mftoi). [f. Pyro- + 
-MBTBB.] t a. orig An instrument for measuring 
the expansion of solid bodies under the influence 
of heat, Obs* "b. Any instrument for measuring 
high temperatures, usually those higher than can 
be measured by the mercurial thermometer. 

Such instruments have been made on a variety of pi inciples, 
depending on the expansion, contraction, or fusion of solids, 
the radiation, conduction, etc of heat, the production of 
electrical or chemical action, etc 
X749 Gentl Mag* XIX. 361/2 The Draught of an accurate 
Pyrometer or Instrument to measure the Exten'^ion or Con- 
traction, of Metal, or other Rods, . . invented by Mr. Withurst 
of Derby 1793 W. & S. Jones Catat Optical* etc. Insir 8 
l^ometers, shewing the eimansion of metals. 1796 
Kjrwah Elem Mtn (ed. 2) I Pref, to, I, examined thdr 
fusibility in various degrees of heat by the help of Mr. 
W^gewood's pyrometer xBxs Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos, 

73 Clay contiacts considerably m dimensions by a very 
intense heat, and on the measure of its contractions the 
pyrometer of Wedgwood is founded 1906 Wesim Gaz* 

16 July 4/a Specim furnaces which are controlled by the 
assistance of electrical pyrometers X907 A ihetmum r8 May 
609/3 A modification of Prof Fdry's radiation pyrometer, 
which in principle consists of receiving m a concave mirror 
the total radiation of a hot plate. 

Hence Pyrome trie, Pyrome’trical adjs , per- 
taining to a pyrometer or to pyrometry ; of the 
nature of, or measurable by, a pyiometer ; formerly 
said of effects due to the expansive power of great 
heat ; Psrrome'trioally adu.* m the manner of, 
or by means of, a pyrometer; Pyro^nutry, the 
measurement of very high temperatures. 



PYBOMirOIO. 
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PyEOTBCHNIOIAN. 


x8oo tr Lap'ouge's CAem, I 20 This pjrometer [Wedge, 
wood’s] consists of two parts, one of which, called the Gage, 
selves to measure the degrees of diminution or contraction • 
the other consists of small cylinders of clay, called *Pyro- 
metnc Pieces. 1837 HERSCHBLtn Babbage Bridgew. Treat 
App I. 237 The elevation of strata by pyrometric expansion 
of the subjacent columns of rock 1839 Urb Diet Arts 
1016 Pyrometric balls of red clay, coated with a very fusible 
lead enamel, are employed m the English potteries to 
ascertain the temperature of the glaze kilns X791 PhiL 
J rails, LXXXI 107 The substances employed must have 
been influenced m their length by *pyrometrical and hygro* 
metrical effects x834'6 Barlow m Encych Metrop (1B45) 
VlII. 460/2 Pyromeirical heads^ technically called tnais^ 
are made m the form of small hoops, of EgTOtian 
black clay, 1865 hliss Meteyard Wedgwood. 11 160 
Thos and JTohn Wedgwood about 1740 introduced what 
they termed pyrometiical beads formed of prepare 
clay. 1778 Phil, Trails LXVIII. 4ip (heading] An 
Essay on ^Pyrometry and Arcometry 2 did, 421 The occa- 
sion which led me to Pyrometry 1830 Herschel Siitd, 
Plat, Phil, 319 The dilatation of bodies by heat forms the 
subject of pyrometry. 1897 Rose in Mimngjnil 30 Jan 
143/3 Pyrometry and the testing of alloys continue to 
receive much attention 

Pyromorpliite, -morpliotis : see Pyko- 2, r. 
X^omtLCic (psiaWjmm sik), a, Che?n, [f. 
Pyko- 3 f Muoio . cf. F ^romuctqxte substituted 
for ^romuqumx (De Morveau and Lavoisier 
1787).] In pyronmctc add, an acid, CBH4O3, 
melaoieric with pyromeconic acid, produced by 
the dry distillation of mucic acid, and occurring in 
white glistening scales or needles. So pyionmcic 
alcohol, ckhnde, ether, etc. 

t794 G Pearson tr, De Morveau, etc. Table Cheitt, Noin, 
22 Radical Pyro mucic 1819 J G Children C/um 
Anal 284 PyromucLG acid has been lately discovered by 
M Hontou Labillardiete. 1836-41 Brande Client, (ed. 5) 
1072 When mucic acid is subjected to destructive distilla- 
tion it yield:> pyrorauclc acid 
Hence Pyromu'oamlde, an amide of pyiomucic 
acid, CaHgNOa; Dipyromucamide, CjHaNaO; 
Pyromu'cate, a salt of pyromucic acid ; Psrro- 
mu'oyl, the radical C5H3O2 of pyromucic acid ; 
also f Pyromucons a, — pyronmexe, t Pyro- 
muoite — pyromucale, 

X790 Kerr tr Lavoisieds Elem, Chem 263 Table of the 
Combinations of Pyro-mucous Acid with the Sahfiable 
Bases Ihtd, 260 Pyro-mucite of lime. 18x9 J G. Chii • 
DRSN Chem Anal 284 P^’romucate ofbarya is composed 
of acid 57 7 barya 42 2. 1847 Chem Gas, V 85 Pyro- 

mucamide differs essentially from this body x866-8 Watts 
Diet Chem IV. 763 The pyromucates of the alkali-metals 
are difficult to crystallise. Ihd 765 Bipyroinucamide 
forms white, shining laminse, easily soluble m alcohol and 
ether, le>s soluble in water. i88z jml Cltem Soc, XL. 713 
Etbylamine pyromucate when distilled with phosphorus 
pentachloride juelds pyromucyl chloride, 

Pyronaplitha to Pyronomy: see Py80- i. 
Pyrone : see Pyro 3 c 
Pyrope (pai^^'rffup). Forms; 4 pirope, 7 
pirop, 7-9 pypop, 9 pyrope ; also m Lat. form 
6 piropus, 7-9 pyro •pus, (// -1) [a. OF, pirope 
(13th c m Godef.), ad L. pyropus gold-bionze, 
also a kind of gem, a. Gr. xrupairos gold-bronze, lit. 
‘ fiery-eyed’, f. irOp, vup- fire + d 5 ^ eye, face.] 

In early use applied vaguely to a red or fiery 
gem, as ruby or carbuncle. Ods. 

X3 H Ahs 5682 Jacynkte, Piropes, Ciisolites X553 
Eden Treat Neuie Ind (Arb ) x±Piropi (whiche are a kind 
of Rubies or Cai buncles) 160a Campion Eng, Poeste vii. in 
G G Smith JS/zA Cnt Ess (im 4)II. 345 The glossy Pirop 
faines to blaze, But toucht cold appeares, ana an earthy 
stone. 1635 Lisle Du Eartas, Noe 154 Two pyiops aie 
her eyes Or flaming carbuncles. lyog Southey ^oan of 
Aren 84 Rubies and amethysts .With the gay topaz, and 
the emerald's hu^ And bright pyropus. 

2 Jiftfx Applied by Werner, 1803 {Pyrop), lo the 
Bohemian garnet or fire-garnet, a deep-red gem. 

1804 Bdm, Rev III 301 The pyrop, which has lately 
exfoliated from the class of garnets, has no diffeience but 
superior beauty xSos-xy R, Jameson Char, Mm (ed. 3) 91 
Precious garnet, pyrope and iron-sand. X840 Browning 
Sordellevu 411 Cool citime-crystal'?, fierce pyropus-stone 
x868 Dana 3/tn (ed. 3) 267 The original pyrope is the kind 
containing chrome z888 Rutley Roch-Fonmng Mm, 112 
Pyrope, or magnesia-alumina gainet. 

Pyropeetie to Pyrophone • see Pyro-. 
Pyrophore (psi^MiTfoej). rare [a. F pyro- 
phore (1762 inDtct, Acad,), ad. mo^,'L,pyrophot xts ] 
1.^ ” Pyeophorus I ; also applied to a substance 
which takes fire on contact with water, 
x8ai Knight Diet Meek Supp , Pyrophore a body which 
has the faculty of inflaming by contact with air or watei 
II 2 . [prop. Ft ] A nre-fly of the genus jyro- 
phoi'us • see Pybophobus 2 
jB 8$ S' heun jPeekfy Post 26 Dec. 1/4 These insects had 
been brought fiom Mexico, where they are to be found in 
the foiests. Then scientific name is the pyrophore. 
P^ophoric (-fp-nk), a [f next + -10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the natuie of a pyrophorus ; 
having the property of taking fire on exposure to 
air Also Fyxophorous (-^’foTOs), a 
x8a8 Webster, Pyr<phorous, pertaining to or resembling 
pyrophorus ^ Brande Man, Chem (ed 4) iiro A 
residue .which burns like tinder when heated, andata high 
teinMiature is pyrophoric. z866-8 Watts Diet Chem IV. 
766 The pyrophoric character is exhibited by all the more 
easily oxidable metals. 1876 Harley Mat, Med, (ed. 6) 247 


At a higher temperature this is completely decomposed, 
leaving a pyrophoric mixture of lead and carbon 
II Pyrophorus (p 3 irp-for»s) Pi [mod. 
L., ad. Gr, irvpo<f> 6 pos fire-bearing.] 

1 . Chem, Any substance capable (esp in a finely 
divided state) of taking fire spontaneously on ex- 
posure to air. In early use applied spec to 
Homher^s pyiophoms, a substance made by heat- 
ing alum with lamp-black, starch, sugar, or flour 

1778 M. Cutlfr in Life, etc. (xBBB) II. 204 That these 
acids may produce such appearances is probable from the 
easy experiment of Pyiopliorus. 1798 Monthly Mag Jan 
ao/i Theie is a particular composition, known to chemists 
by the name ofpyrophorus, because it possesses the property 
of being liable to spontaneous inflammation in tne open 
air. It was composed by Homberg x84a Parnell Chem 
Anal, (184s) 34S The metallic cobalt thus obtained acts as 
a pyrophorus when it comes 111 contact with the air. c i8(k» 
Faraday Forces Nat, iv 199 note, Lead Pyrophorous is a 
tartrate of lead which has been heated in a glass tube to 
dull ledness as long as vapours are emitted 

2 . ExUom, A genns of beetles (named by Illiger, 
1809) of the family Elateridm (see Elater^^ a), 
found in tropical and subtropical America, con- 
taining the most brilliantly luminous » fire-flies \ 

Pyrophospliamic, -phorio ; see Pyeo- 3 a. 
Pyro-photograph (psi® it^jfiPh-t^graf). [f. 
Pyro- i + Photograph ] A photographic picture 
burnt in on glass or porcelain. Hence Pyro- 
photogra'phlc a, of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a pyro-photograph, or of pyro-photo- 
graphy, Pyro-photo graphy, a process in which 
heat IS used to fix a photogiaphic picture 
1869 Phoiogi Jinl IS Oct 136 Pyro-photography, or 
fire-proof photography, is the production of transparent 
glass photographs by means of fusible pigments, the latter 
being attached to a film rendered sensitive to the action 
of light. Ibid, The pigments of the pyro photographic 
pictuies Ihd 137 It is this almost incredibly delicate 
graduation of hygroscopic power, imparted to the film by 
exposure .to light, that is utilized for the production (x 
pyro photographs. X875 H, Vogel Chem. Light xiv, 213 
we shall see that there are other means of producing such 
pyro-photographs. Ihd xv. 257 Section ix.— Pyro-Photo. 
giaphy with Salts of Chromium 

P^ophyllite to Pyrosilver ; see Pyro-. 
Pyropus, L. form of Pyrope ; var. Peropus Ohs, 

|j Pyrosis (pair^o'sis). Path, [mod.L,, a. Gr, 
ithpmm setting on fire, burning, f. itvpovv to set on 
fire.] An affection characterized by a burning 
sensation in the stomach and oesophagus, with 
eructation of watery fluid ; water-brash 
X789 CuLTEN Mai Med, II 248 The pyrosis, frequent in 
this countiy under the name of the Watei -brash 1843 

R J Graves Syst Chit Med, In trod. Lect 32 1 he pre- 
paration of bismuth used in pvrosis X847 E. J. Seymour 
Severe Dis I 9 The next morbid condition of the stomach 
is what IS called pyrosis or water brash 

Pyrosmalite : see Pyro- 3. 

Pyrosome (poiom^om). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Pyrosdma (also in Eug. use), f. Gr. irD/i fire (Pyro-) 
+ o'ttf/Aa body ] An animal of the genus Pyrosdma, 
consisting of highly phosphorescent compound 
oscidians, the individuals being united into a fiee- 
swimming colony m the foim of a hollow cylinder 
closed at one end 

x8ia tr Peroifs Voy S' Lands in Pinkerioifs Voy, XI 
760 What, of those Pyrosomes shaped like an enormous 
iingei of a glove which cover the sea with their innumer 
able hosts? 1834 Lancet 20 Sept, 1013/2 Compound turn- 
cata, as the pyiosoma and the botryllus. 1856 Woodward 
Molhisca in 344 The ]^rosomes are often gregarious in 
vast numbers 1883 C F Holder in Hamper's Mag Jan, 
187/a The most glorious fire bodies of the sea, the saipa and 
pyiosoma, the latter a pelagic aggregation of individuals, 
forming a hollow cylinder, closed at one end, from five 
inches to five feet m length 

Pyrosophy to Pyrosulphuric : see Pyro-. 
Py rotartaric (p 3 i» r^itmtse nk). a, Chem, [fi 
Pyro- 3 a + Tartaric i cf, F. ^otariarique, 
substituted for pyrotarlamex (De Morveau and 
Lavoisier 1787)*] In pyrotartaric acid, C5H8O4, 
a colourless crystalline substance, obtained by the 
dry distillation of taitanc acid. So pyrotartaric 
anhydride, C.JH8O3 ; pyx’otartaric ether, etc, 

1794 G, Pfarson tr. De Morveau, etc Table Chem, 
Nom 15 Basis of Pyio taitanc Acid, 18x5 Hfnry Elem, 
Chem (ed. 7) IT 208 Fiom the experiments of Fourcroyand 
Vauquelin, it appears that the pyiotartaiicacid is a peculiar 
species x8z9 J, G Children Chem, Anal 280 i^otar- 
taric acid is solid, extremely acid to the taste, and reddens 
vegetable blues strongly x866 Odling Amm, Chem, 36 
Diatomic Fatty Acid Senes: CsHsOi Pyrotartnc 
Hence Pyrota’rtxanil, CuHjiNOg, fiDrmed by 
heating aniline with the acid; PyxotaGrtranl'llo 
add, C^HigNOg (hence PyrotaTtra'nllfute, a salt 
of this) ; Pyrota'rtvate, a salt of pyrotartaric 
acid ; P^ota*rtidmlde, the imide of this acid ; 
and other derivatives. Also f PyTo-ta*xtar<ms, 
-tarba'veons a, « pyrotartaric', tPyrotaTta- 
rite, -ta’rtrite « pyrotarirate, 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem, Ckenu 261 The name of 
Pyro tartarous acid^ is given to a dilute empyreumatic acid 
obtained from purified acidulous tartarite of potash by 
distillation m a naked fire. C1790 tr, De Moroeau's, etc. 
Table Chem, Nom, {jEncyil, Brii, (ed. 3) IV. 598) Pyro. 


taitareousacid. /M, Pyro-tartante of lime. xSosNisbet 
in,, Table Nom&ncl, i, Pyrotartaieous, Pyiotar- 


Dict Chem,, Table Nomencl, i, Pyrotartaieous, Jr'yio 
tntes 1817 T Thomson Chem (ed. 5) II 150 The French 
chemists distinguished them by the name, oi tartarous 
and pyrotartaious acids , which were afterwards changed 
into those of tartaric and pyrotariai tc acids 1836 Brande 
Man, Chem (ed. 4) 990 'Ihe pyrotartrates o( ammonia, 
potassa, and lime, are very soluble 1856 f ml, Chem 
Soc VlII 17a Pyrotartanil Ihd 173 Pj rotartanilic acid 
is a very stable though rather weak acid. Ibid , Pyrotar- 
tanilate of ammonia x866-8 Watis Diet, Chem IV 77s 


plates belonging to the tnmelric system, 

3P^ote, obs. form of Pirate. 

Pyrote‘ohiiiaii. raie-^^, [f. Pyeo*iechny + 
-AN ] « Pyrotechnist. 

X73X Bailey vol, II, Pyrotethnian, Pyiotedtmeuin, a 
maker of fire woiks, one slall'd in Pyrotechiiy 

Pyrotechmc (paiowitcknik), a. and sb [f 
Gi TTvpo-, Pyro- + f, rix^rj art; or f. 

PTROTEOHNY+-rr.] 

A. adj Pertaining to pyrotechiiy. 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to the use of fire in chemistry, 
metallurgy, or gunnery, Obs, 

X704 J Harris Lex Techn I, Pyrotechnich-Ari, is the 
Art of Chymistw, so called.. because File is the cliiei 
Instrument the Cbymist makes use of in the separating,, 
the purer Substances of mixt Bodies 1731 Ban ey voJ. II, 


making or managing them; of the nature of a 
firewoik. 

1825 C M WrsTMAcoTT Eng Sfy I 64 The jiyrotcchnic 
artiste. 1837 Sm F, Palgravb Merck, 6 Fnar Ded. (1844) 
II The pyrotechnic cases in winch the powder is to be con- 
tained 1869 H. Ainsworth 11, xviii, The 
gloites of extinct Vauxball pale the modem jiyrotcchnic 
displays *873 Board of Trade Notice in Bedford Snilods 
Pocket Bk 111 (1^^) 68 The Pyrotechnic Light, commonly 
known as a Blue Light, every 15 minutes. 

b. fig. Resembling or suggesting fireworks ; esp. 
said of a bnlhant or sensational display of wit, 
rhetoric, etc. 

XB49 Miss Muiock Ogilvies xn\s. Sending forth his bun- 
mots in a pel feet shouer of scintillations, so that his con- 
versation became quite a pyiotechmc displ^. 1897 *Ian 
Maclaren ’ (J Watson) Bonnie liner Bush, Dr, Old School 
IV 133 This was considered to be rather a pyrotechnic dis- 
play^of Elspeth's superior memory than a serious statement. 
B. sb, 1, - PiBOTECHNiaT, rare, 

18x7 Blackw, Mag, I. 470 Like the fiery wheel of some 
skilful l^rotechnic. 

2 . pi, PyroteoliLica. a. « Pyrotechny t , 3. 

1729 SHBLVOCKE^z////(ef;y III. 169 The whole Excellence 
of Pyrotechnics doth not consist in the Construction of 
Rockets 1834 De Quinci y A utob, Sk, Wks 1853 b 4 x All 
subjects from the Xhirty-nine Articles down to jiyro- 
teenmes, legerdemain.. thauniaturgy and necromancy 
b, A display of fireworks; also iiansfi. of 
lightning; in quot. 1840, the juggler’s trick of 
pretending to eat fire. 

1840 Barham Ingol Leg. Ser. 1* Leech Folkest,, He was 
eating fire t.. the attention of the multitude was absorbed 
W the pyrotechnics of Mr. Merrynmn. B. 'JAyi or 

Eldorado 1 (1862) xo Broad scarlet flabhes of lightning, 
surpassing any celestial pyrotechnics I ever witnesbed. x86x 
N, A, Woods Pi Wales vt Canada 108 The long deferred 
fireworks for the people came off at last. The pyrotechnics 
were very fine. 1884 Rob Nat, Ser, Story ix, A great blatk 
cloud.. was the background for the electric pyrotechnicb. 

0. Jig, Bulliarit displays. (Cf. A 3 b.) 

X90t Spectator 17 Aug aao/x Orihestral p>rotechnic8 can 
be infinitely more exciting. 1905 Dmly Chton 16 Aug, 3/1 
An Edinburgh graduate, in the period illuminated iheic by 
the kindling pyrotechnics of Professor Btockie. 

Praote'chnical, a, [f. as prec. -b -at..] 
fl. PYROTECHNIC A. I. Obs, 

16x0 Healey St Aug, Citte of God 169 The warlike arles 
were Minerva’s charge, the pyrotecknicall, or such as wurkc 
in fire..,Vulcans. *753 Chambers* Cytl Supp,, Ball, in 
the military and pyrotechnical arts, is a compobition . of the 
combustible kinds, serving to bum and deMroy, give light, 
smoak, stench, or the like. x8oo T. GREkN Diary L, Lit, 
(1810) 233 Count Rumibrd, with all his j^rotecfanical devices. 
2 . * Pyrotechnic A. 2, 


work! ^ 

pyrotechnical repr^ntations. x8ox Strutt Sports 47 ..*., 
ly m 334 actors concerned in the pyrotechnical 

showA x86x M. Hopkins Hawaii 99 llie pyrotechnical 
display created . the greatest astonishment. 

0 , Jig, « Pyrotbchnio a. a b. 

* 8*5 d^ffe L *94 All the warmth of her nature was 
exhausted by her manner; there wasasort of pyrotechnical 
blaze, without any real heat x8q8 Chicago A^xnet ij Feb. 
axi/aThe hysterical and pyrotechnical fiishton of the French. 

Hence Pyzote'iffuiicallsrrzG^., in a pyrotechnxeat 
manner ; by means of fireworks ; fg, like fireworks. 

1867 £. Dowoen CoHtemp, Rev, VJ. 5X He can mention 
X780 without wploding pyrotecbmcally. 1883 Doth News 
XI Sept. 3/1 Gala nighte with CUine« lanterns and *tJie 
mouse ran up the clock* done pyrotechnically. 

tPyroteclud oiaaL Obs, rare. [£ Pyro- 
MSOHNio-k-iAN, after mechtmidan^phystcumj otoj 
One skilled in pyrotechny ; a maker of gnnpowdex. 
etc*, or of fireworks (» next). 

XW SIIELVOCKB i«. 169 To cofMcdt oUe Pyre- 

technicians. *731 [see PYaoracHNuuiL 
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PYERHOCOBAX. 


PYEOTBOHE'IST. 

Pyrotechnist (paior^te knist). [f. next + 
-1ST of botanist^ etc J One employed or skilled 
xn pyrotecliny , a maker or displayer of fireworks. 

a I79X Stkevens m Boswell yahnson (1888) IV 325 The 
aulhour of T/ie Ratnblef may be considered^ on this occa* 
Sion, os the iiiigleader of a successful not, though not as a 
skilful pyrotechnist 1855 Macaulay IJui Eng xxi rV. 
613 The whole skill of the pyiotechnists was employed to 
produce a display of fireworks which might vie with any 
that had been seen in the gaidens of Versailles. 1838 T R, 
Jones Aquarian Nat. 47 The azure, gold, and silver ram 
of the pyrotechnist. 

b. fig. (Cf. Pyroteohnio A. 2 h.) 

X826 Scott Diary 2 Mar , The bankers will be persuaded 
that It IS a squib which may burn them own fingers, and 
will curse the poor pyrotechnist that compounded it 1879 
G Macdonald Ar Gibhe III x 164 To hear the new 
pieacher, die pyrotechnist of human logic and eloquence. 
Pyrotechnite : see Pyro- 2. 

PyroteclULy (p9iB*rritekni). [a. "S.fyroUcJime 
(1556 la Hatz.-Darm.) or mod.L, pyroteclinia 
(also formally in English use), f. Gr. ttu/io- Pyro- 
+ 'rixytj art ] The ait of employing fire ; with 
vanous connotations. 

fl. (JMilUary pyrohchny.') The manufacture and 
use of gunpowder, bombs, fire-arms, etc. Qbs. 

x^79 Diggcs Stratiot, title p , Wheieto he hath also 
adioyned cartaine Questions of gieat Oidinaunce, resolued 
in his other Treatise of Pyiotechny and great Artilleiie, 
hcieafler to be jniblisbed. 1591 — Pantom. (ed. 2) 176 
Ccrtaine Diffinitions, taken out of my thiide Booke of Pyro- 
technie Militane, and great Artilleiie. x6^ Sm T. Browne 
Ep II. V. 89 Some as Bcnnguccio in his Pyrotechny 
alErmeth, have piomised to make it red. 1696, X728 [see 2]. 

1 - 2 . The use of file m chemical opeiations or 
111 metallurgy. Obs. 

1502 Dbb Compmd. Reiieais vii (Chetham Soc Misc.I) 
30 My three laboratories serving for Pyiolechnia. Z65X 
Bines Nffiv Disp. § 80 Mechanick experiments of Pyio- 
techny. 1696 IhiiLLiTS (cd s) S.V, Military Pyrotechny 
leaches the Art of making all sorts of Fire*Aims: Chymical 
Pyiotechny teaches the Art of managing I'Ve in Chymical 
Operations xyaS Chambers Cycl s v , Pyrotechny is 
of two kinds. Military, and Chymical Some reckon a third 
kind.. VIZ. the Art of fubing, refining, and pr^aiing Metals. 
3 . The making and managing of fireworks for 
scenic di^lay, for military use, or as signals, etc. 

x6m J, Bahington C/tt/o) Pyrotechnia or a discourse of 
Artmciall Fireworkes for Pleasure, in which the true grounds 
of y< Art are plainely and perspicuously laid downc. X741C 
CiiAMBRRS Cyot 8 V. Rockct^ In pyrotechny, an aitificial 
fiie-woik, 1833 Burnes jTnw (ed. 2} 1 . 176 All 

the fiieworkersof Lahore seemed to be exerting their talents 
m pyiotechny 1864 Moore Brit Perns 94 The powdery 
spores [of Lycopodiim\ .aie highly inflammable, and used 
in pyiotechny under the name of vegetable brimstone 
b. fig. (Cf. PYROTMOHNIO A. 2 b, B. 2 C ) 

X8113 BlacJm. Mag LVIII 328 [They] make such a noise 
in the world .with artificial volcanoes and puerile pyro*> 
lechny of all kinds. 1835 E. L. Youmans in N, V. Tnowte 
sj Oct., BiilUant coruscations of thought, and a blaze of 
im^inative pyiotechny. x8^ R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(I Boo) I. 277 A. notable example of mystical pyrotechny. 
Eyroteot. nonce-wd. [After archiiect.l A 
maker of fireworks, a pyrotechnist. 

X831 Landor Pqpety 33 The premises of many a pyrotect 
have been blown up into the air, together with his ciackers 
and serpents, and wheels and rockets, 

Pyroterebic to Pyxotbonide ; see Pyro-. 
t PyrO'tic, and sb, Med. Obs, [ad, mod.L. 
pyrmc-itSj a. Gr, mporruebs burning, ft irvpovv to 
burn ] -« Caustic A. i, B. r. 

X634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chvmrg. xxvi. xviH. (1678) 640 
That meuiciiie is said to be Pyrotick or Caustick. which 
by Its acrimony and biling. burns and consumes the skin 
and flesh, 1684 tr. BmU's Merc. Comptt, vi. 203 Not unlike 
the impression of an actual Pyiotick. 1728 Chambprs Cycl.^ 
Pyrotiu^ .. remedies cither actually, or potentially not} 
and which, accordingly, will bum tiie Flesh, and laise an 
Eschar, 1838 Maynb Expo^ Lc\.^ . having 

power to bum, caustic, pyrotic. 

Pyro-tirio : see Pyro- 3 a 
Pyroxantbin (pai^rjpksmmjin) Chm, [f 
Pyro- 3 b -i* Gr. favfl-tfs yellow + -in l.] A yellow 
cryslallinc substance, CjBHiaOa, contained in crude 
wood-spuit, and produced by the action of potash 
on one of the constituents of the heavy oil of 
wood-tar. 

X038 R, D, Thomson in Bnt. Ann. 331 Eblanin or 
pyroxanthm. x 806-8 Watts Diet. Chem. IV, 776 Pyroxan- 
ihin ciystalhses in long yellow needles. 

Xlence PyT03ta*n.tliog6n Chem. , the constituent of 
wood-tar from which pyroxanlhin is supposed to 
be formed (Watts Diet. Chem. 1866-8) 
Pyroxene (pMO’r^ksm). Mm. [£ Gr. in?/), 
TTUpo- fire + iivQs stranger : so named by Ilauy 
1796, because he thought it ‘a stranger in the 
domain of fire’ or alien to igneous rocks.] A 
species including a large variety of minerals, all 
blsilicatcs of lime with one or more of various 
other bases, most usually magnesia and iron oxide, 
bnt also manganese, potash, soda, and zinc, or two 
or more of these. 

Often idenllflod with Auoite, q,v.j but, acewding to 
Dimn. pyroxene *\apvoptK\y the name of the speem while 
atadteiB only entitled to be used for one of its varieties \ 
itoa Philos. MagNlt 254 Ho [Vauquolin] has ^analysed 
the pyroxene of Mtnn. x 8 ix PtNieitRTON Petrol. IL 47s 

Vot. VIL 


Few fragments of augite or pyroxene. 1833 Lyell Pnne. 
Geol III Gloss 63 The modern Lavas or Vesuvius are 
characterised by a large proportion of augite (01 pyroxene), 
187s Dawson Damn oj Lye v 108 Wnite pyroxene, an 
anhydrous silicate of litne and magnesia 
aiinb. x86a [see Pyroxenite] 1873 Dawson Dawn 0/ 
Life 11. 28 Pyioxene rock or pyrallolite 
Hence ^roxenic (-e nik) a., pertaining to, 
having the character of, consisting of, or contain- 
ing pyroxene; Pyroxenit© (-p'ksenait), also -yte 
[see -itrI 2 b], a metamorphic rode consisting 
chiefly of pyroxene 

1828 Webster, *Pyn>xeniCj pertaining to pyroxene, or 
partaking of its qualities 1830 Lyell Pr^c Geol. I. 328 
Violent explosions, like those vmich, m 1822, launched from 
Vesuvius a mass of pyroxenic lava, of many tons weigb^ to 
the distance of three miles. 1893 Nation (N Y.) 27 July 
71/1 Bunsen's theory of pyroxenic and tmi^ytic magmas 
forms the starting.point for all theoiies for the difierentia- 
tion of magmas. x86a Tiic&KMan. Geol § 8. 78 *Pyroxenite. 

Coaise or fine granular pyroxene rock, consisting of 
granular pyroxene of a grayish green or brown color. x8^ 
— Mm (ed s) 220 Pyroxenyte is a metamorphic rock con- 
sisting mainly of compact pyioxene of the Sahhte section. 
PTOOxyle ksil). Chem. Also erron. -lie. 
[a. F. pyioxyhi f. Gr, in)p(o- Pyro- -i- wood 
(Pelouze, 1846 ; ComftesPendi 4 S 2 ^tBg^).'] * Py- 
roxylin : chiefly as the Fr name of guu-cotton. 

X847 [see Pyroxylin 2] 1870 Echo 8 Nov., A chemical 
manufactoiy at Crenelle blew to pieces, with four men, who 
were making pyroxile for the Government. x88z tr Veruds 
Mysi Isl HI. 55 Our guns would bear the expansion of the 
pyioxile gas. x^ PPesini Gaz. 3 c Aug 4/3 The heavy 
1 ams hindered the pyi oxyle from acting as the conspirators 
designed 

Pyroxylic(p9i»r/)ksrlik),fl. Chem, Also erron. 
-ilic. [f. as prec, + -10.] Obtained from wood 
by means of fire, i.e by dry distillation; chiefly 
in fiyroxyhc spirit, an early name for methyl 
alcohol (01X40), also called wood-spirit. 

a X799 [see Pyrolignic] 1824 Ann. Philos. July 69 
Pyioxylic spn it is obtained during the rectification of pyro- 
lignous acid 1838 T Thomson Chem. Org Bodies 346 
when wood is distilled for the purpose of obtaining acetic 
acid, the pyroxylic spirit is founed, and found in the aqueous 
liquid which comes ovei 1837 Miller Elem Chem. Ill 
125 Methylic Alcohol, Methylic Hydrate, Wood Spirit, or 
Pyroxylic Spirit,— 'This alcohol was ilist observed by 
Taylor in x8z2 amongst the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. .1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat Med 
(1880) 175 Creasote is also obtained fiom oil of tat, or 
p^xylic oil, and is contained in the smoke from wood. 
PyiTOxylill (pairp ksilm). Chem Alsoimprop 
-ino. [In I, f. Pyro- + Gi. ftJA-ov wood + -in^ ; in 
a, ad. F pyroxylins (Pelouze 1846), f, as Pyro- 

XYLi 4 ine^ -IN 1.] 

fl. Pyroxanthin. Ohs 

1839 Use 1053 Pyroxilme is a name which I 

have ventured to give to a snlistance delected by Mr 
Scanlan .and called by him Eblanin [cf, Pyroxanthin, 
quot. 1838]. 

2 . Any one of the class of explosive compounds, 
including gun-cotton, produced by treating veget- 
able fibre with nitric acid, or with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids; chemically, they are 
nitrates of cellulose, (C<jHioOg)n, in which a varying 
number of OH groups are replaced by ONOg 

? roups. Thus, gun-cotton is cellulose trimtreUe 
CaH7(N03)80a}a. A solution of soluble pyro- 
xylin forms Collodion. 

XB47 Dana in Webstek, Pyroxylins, PyroxyU, a term 
embracing gun-cotton and all other explosive substances 
which are obtained by immersing vegetable fibre in nitiic 
acid, or a mixtme of sulphuric and nitric acid, and then 
sulTeriug it to dry. x868-8 Watts Diet. Chem. IV 777 The 
term ‘ pyroxylin ^ is sometimes applied especially to the moi e 
highly nitrated compounds, but it is much better to use 
th^ term as a generic name for all the substitution-com- 
pounds formed % the action of nitric acid on cellulose, and 
to designate as * gun-cotton ’ the most highly nitrated com- 
pound, tnmtroc^lulose. the only one adapted for use m 
gunnery. 1883 HardiutcKs Photogr Chem (ed. Taylor) 80 
Photographic Pyroxyline is prepared with hot acids, heat 
being found remarkably to modify the products Ibid 158 
In preparing a Pyroxyline for fluid and adhesive Collodion. 
Pyrossoue (p®i**r^zdbn). Pharm. [f. Pyro- 4 
Ozone.] An antiseptic substance containing three 
parts of hydrogen peroxide m a hundred parts of 
water. 31897 ^yd 

obs. form of PiRB a fit of temper 
or pettish humour. 

xsBi Mulcaster Postiinwsxliu aSoOnc displcawcl parent 
wifi do moie harme vpon a head, if be take a pyrie at some 
toy, neucr conferring with any, but with his owns cholere, 
then a thousand of the thankfullest will euer do good 
PyTr6, vanant ofPBBRlil Obs,, jewellery. 
P^rey, obs. form of Perry 2 , pear-cider, 
Pyrrhic (pi’rik), sb?- and a.l Greeh Aniiq. 
Forms i 6-7 pir(r)liioke, 7-8 pyrrhiok, 8 
pymo(k, 8- pyrrhio. [ad. 'h.pyrrhicha or Gr, 
irvpplxij a fluQce in armour, said to have been so 
named from one Tl^pptx<n the inventor ; prop, an 
adj. qualifying Spxijois dance, Perh. through F 
pyri tque (xaw c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

A. sb. The war-dance of the ancient Greeks, in 
whl(^ the motions of actnal warfare were gone 
through, in armour, to a musical accompaniment 


XS97-8 Bp Hall Sat. vr, 1, 266 Or dance a sober pirrhicke 
in the field. 1776 Burney Mist Mas (1789) I. vi. 67 
Pioper for military dances called Pyrrhics m which the 
danceis are armed. X906 igt/i Cent Mar 450 In Sparta., 
all who were above five years of age leaniL the Pjnhic. 

B. ad/. Epithet of this dance ; of or perlaming 
to this dance, 

X630 B. JONSON New Inn i in, Do they not still Learn 
there The Pyrrhic gestures, both to dance and spring In 
armour, to be active m the wars ? 1632 Heywood Iron Age 
nr i. Wks, 1874 III. 306 Musicke stiike A pirhicke straine 
1748 Chesi ERF. Lett IX Oct. II xxxix,l now plainly see the 
prelude to the pymek dance in the north, which I have 
long foretold 18x3 Elpkinstokc Acc, Cauhd (184a) II 
8x Their amusements are listening to songs and dancing 
a sort of Pyrrhic dance, in which they go through some 
warlike attitudes, and leap about, flourishing their swords 
z82z Byron yuan iii Ixxxvi x {hies (f Greece), You 
have the Pyrihic dance as yet: Where is the P3^ihic 
phalanx gone? 

So a, Ohs, rare = B. ; PyxrMoiat 

[ad. Gr. irvp/«x^(rT^r], a dancer of the pyirhic. 

X698 Fryer Acc E, India ^ P. X09 Dancing in such 
Antick Dances as resemble the Pyrrbical Saltation x8^ 
Smith Diet Grk 4 Rom, Aniiq s v Saliatto, Three 
Pyrrhicists,twoof whom, are engaged m the dance 
Fyrrllic (piTik), sbl^ and a.^ Prosody. Forms ; 
7-8 pyrrhiok, 7- pyrrhlc, 9 pyrr(lL)ioh. [ad. 
L. pyrrhichius, a. Gr. irvpplxios of or peitaming to 
the irvppixr) or Pyrrhic (dance) ; as sb., short for pes 
fyrrhichius, irohs irvpptxios pyrrhic foot, a metneal 
foot used m the war-song : see prea] 

A sb. A metneal foot m ancient Greek and 
Latm verse, consisting of two short syllables. 
Sometimes applied to a group of two unstressed 
syllables in modern accentual verse . see quots 
1626 B, JoNsoN Staple M N. iv, iv, His Hyper, and his 
Brachy-Catalecticks, HisPyrrhick5,Epimte<i and Choriam- 
bicks. 1749 J. Mason Numbers in Poet Comp. 43 A Pyrrhic 
may possess any Place of the Verse except the last. But 
wherever it is, it gives a brisk Movement to the Measure 
1824 L Murray Eng. Gtam (ed. s) I iv. ii 372 A Pyrrhic 
has both the words or syllables unaccented as, ' on the 
tall tree X87Z Boby Lat. Cram i xii, § 280 Of words 
ending in a or o a pyriich or dactyl is rarely elided before 
a short syllable, except (z) in proper names : or (2) m first 
foot [etc.] x886 Mayor JSf^ Metre 11. 31 They intended 
to vaiy the oidinary rhythm by introducing an accentual 
pyrihic. X907 Ormond English Metnsts 175 A trochee he 
[Kuskin] piefers to name choreus, keeping the foimer term 
for what most writeis call pynhic or dibrach. 

B adj. Consisting of two short syllables ; com- 
posed of or pei taming to pyirhics. 

xyM J. Mason Numb. Poet Comp x6fl have exemplified 
the Pyrrhic, which contains two short Times, by two shoit 
Monosyllables, because every Word of two Syllables hath in 
the Pronunciation an Accent upon one of them, and in 
English Metre eveiy accented Syllable is long; and there- 
fore no English Word of two Syllables can properly 
exemplify a Pyrrhic Foot, which consists of two short ones. 
Fy3*rllic (pi'rik), a ,3 [ad Gr. wppixSs, f. 
nvppds, L. Pyrrhus, name of a king of Epirus.] 
Of, pertaining to, ox like that of Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhic mciory, a victoiy gained at too great a cost ; in 
allusion to the exclamation attributed to Pyrrhus after the 
battle of Asculum in Apulia (in which he routed the 
Romans, but with the loss of the flower of his army), ‘ One 
more such victory and we ai e lost '. 

1885 Daily Tel. 17 Dec , Although its acceptance might 
secure for the moment the triumph of a party division, it 
would be indeed a Pyrrhio victory. 

II PyrrhicllitlS (pinki;?s). Pros, Forms; 6 
pirr-, 6-8 pyrnobius, 7 -yohiiiB, 8- pyrrhi- 
oMus. The Latin form of Pyrrhic sbl^ 

Z586 W. WcBBE Eng Poetne (Aih.) fig Two short 
[syllables] called Pyme/aus as w hyther 1589 Puttem- 
HAM Eng Poeste ii. xui, (Arb ) 133 For your foote pim- 
chius or of two short silables ye haue these words \^ndnle\ 
\niOnfy\ ipesde'] isHhi) and others of that constitution or the 
like 1902 Addison Dial. Medals Wks. 1730 I 429 ' My 
barber nas often combed my head in dactyls and spondees 
Nay*, says be, have known him sometimes run even 
into pyrihichiusR and anapsestus's x8i8 Hallam Mid. 
Ages IX I. (x868 ) 589 Hoeke is used as a pyrrhichius, 
Fyxrllite (piTait). Min. [Named in Ger. 
1840, f. Gr. Trvppbi reddish 4 -IT®^.] A rare 
mineral, occurring in mmute orahge-yellow octa- 
hedral crystals : see quots. 

1844 Dana Mm, (ed 2), Pyrrhiie. .Primary form the 
regular octahedron x866-8 watts Diet Chem, IV. 783 
Pyrrhiie. is the name given by G Rose to a mineral 
occuirmg at Mursinsk m the Ural, in small orange-yellow 
octahedrons it^ Chester Did. Names Min . , Pyrrlufe, 
small, orange-red, octahedial crystals, not fully examined. 
Piobably a columbate near pyrochlore. 

P^bo - avsenite (piwia'js&sit). Min. 
[Named 1886, f. Gr, nvppbs reddish 4 Arsenite ] 
An orange-red variety of Berzelhtb. 

1890 m Cent Did, in Chester Did, Nantes Mm. 

II Fyrrliocoraa: (pxrpkoiaeks). Ormth. [L, 
pyrrhocorax (Plmy), a. GT.irvpponbpa^ ared-heaked 
crow, f. irvppSs reddish 4 ubpa^ crow.] A genus of 
crows, typical of the subfamily Pyrrhocoraciim ; 
the choughs; sometimes confined to the Alpme 
Chough, P. alfinus. Hence FyrrJiooo'ifacine a. 

1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Pyrrhocorax, the Cornish Chough, 
a Bird having a red Bill. 1871 Kingsley At Last vi, It 
feeds on very hard ftuits, as the Nutcracker and the 
Pyrrhocorax. 
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PYEHHOIiITB. 

ftrrliolite (pWlat). Mtn. rNamed i86» 
(in Tr. ), £ Gr. mpp 6 s reddish + -Liras,] An altered 
anoiChite similar to polyai^te, 
tKtpMtkMm (ed s) 460 The name PynholUe has been 
given to a reddi<;tL lamellar mineral from Tnnaberc FS vredcnl. 
which IS very simiJar to polyargite ^ ^ 

FyrrhoniaiL (pirca-man), a and Also 7 
-ien, 8-e^ [a (Rabelais, iSthc.), 

f. L fyrrhmmts, ^eus adj and sb. (f, Pyrrho^ Gr 
nuppojy^ name of a sceptic philosopher of Ehs . see 
definition s. v PxEBHaNian^ : see -an.T 
A ^VYB^UQmoa, ** 

Biggs Neza § i5p The most pyrrhonian m- 
weduhty may be evincftd 1678 Mamton xxy. Wk«i. 
o?. * aai^hePyrrhoni^ conceit that the whole world 
isluta filthy. 1751 Hume ffiem Undent (ed a) 
Pyrrhonian Doubts and 
“• ^ 58S The form of con 

solMioa o&ce^ by the Pyirboniaa wnletn of the day. 

U JTO ss PYBBHOlffIBlI? 

itf^CHimUGW Proi 1 vi §38 356 Ifbebeatrue 

-^stoteUan, or Pl^^t, or Pyrrhonian, or Epicurean. 
1683 Drydek Life PluiarcA m Pt 's Lwes (1700) 1 x8 ITie 
certainty m Question ajs* 
Hume £ss Hnm. l^^st (ede a) xn il 252 A PyrihoniS 
^ntiot propose that his Philosophy will have any constant 
Influence on the Mmd. 1300^ Oct. 43* 1?“^ hSs 
mihfortune not to he a Christian, it is wise to be a 
xyrriianian. 

Pyrrkoniq (pirpmk), sd. and a. Also 6 
Pironik. [f. Gr. ntJppow (see pree.) + -10] a. 
JO, SB PrasEOKiST b. ac^. Of or pertauHn^ to 
the sceptic philosoiiherI*yjTho, or to his doctrines 
(see next); purely sceptical 

CAmi's T (1613) 120 They foUowe the 
Piromks, whwe position and opimon it is, that there is not 
hcl or misery hut opinion, tWsfc Ct^vhovi Treat Spirits 
(1672) iS5> ,I am no Scqincfc or Pynhonicfc 17*5 Watts 

l?55i i* JSdzoards* Freed mil ,a 

Pyirhonrc or the Stoic .havea claim 
to be listened to zSga PcKim (N Y.) 13 OcL 275/1 The 

PywiLOZUBm (piTomz^m) Also 8 pyrxo-* 
[f. as prec, + -lair. In T. pyrrJmiisme (Pascal, 

1 A system of sceptic philosophy taught 

by Pyrrho of Ehs (^300 B,o.), founder of the first 
school of (3reek sceptic philosophy , the doctrine of 

the impossibibtyof attaining certamWoflcnowledge: 

absolute or UMvereal scepticism; hence genenSlv 
scepticism, incredulity, philosophic doubt 

Pyrrriomsni, the Doctnne 
m ?Vn *7 “ %iftlsb Cftaroc , Momltsts 

P^e&tn p disown ^Ilosophy, are yet so true a 
Proselyte m Pyrihonism. X768TucKFaXf iYaACiBw)! 116 
Dnjen mto anant pnrhoniam, aa barns whoUy n?Mrto 

SM3B' jAcSamiS! 

teys Mts€, L 2 V. 341 Another noble loid avows his 
^yohonism . to historical fhcts 
Ibemselva ’^ 3 /B JBbowh Siota f SaiiOs la A 


massive and amoiphous, having a granular struc- 
ture, and a colour between bronze and copper-red. 
z368 Dama Mzu, (ed j) 50 The niccaliferous Pyirhotite is 
V?® S?'® affords most of the nickel of commerce, zgoo in 

Tjaily Nffois as July 2/1 The fiist cross-cut which liad 
a body of solid pynrbotite iift , was continued until 
It had passed through the vein.heie a7Ft 5111 wide. 
3PyrrIlous (pi las), a tare [f Gr, rrvppos red- 
dish + -oas ] Reddish. x8^ m Cent Dtci, 

Py3?rliuline(prti*lJlain),a5. [f.mod.L. 

Pyrrhuh^ genenc name + -lUE 1 ] Of or pertaining 
to the genus Pyrrhiila or to the subfamily Pyrrhu^ 
hnse^ the bnllfinches kS^ m Cent, Diet, 

Pyrile, «y(e : see Peeby 1, 2^ Pieeib. 

Fyrrol (pit^). Ghent, Also -ole, pyrrhol. 
[t Gr. Ttvppk reddish -i-L. oleum oil.] A feebly 
basic, colourless transparent liquid, CsH^N, con- 
tained m bone-oil and coal-tar, having an odour like 
chloroform. Hence seequot 1877. 

i8«F F EuMGEinJ?,A> T/iowsonVFec Gen Sc 

1 48 x^rol (red oil) m a pure state is a gaseous body 
possessing the odow of turnipa 1842 F Turner's £tene 
^ , V 7) iroo Riinge has described under the names of 
^bolic acid, pywle, and cyanol, compounds derived 
^ Anoehsok lu Trans Roy Soe, 

£dvu (185^ XX. 349 A senes of bases whidi I designate 



_ «.^pyndine senes, in tobacco smoke, 1877 — 

Frmms Chernll arsByheatmg an acid solution of pyiioL 
pyrrolied, is produced, containing 

PSWOliue (piToIain). CJum [f prec. + -ins S, 
as an alkaloid ] « Pyerol, 
xM* Watts Diet CJieni, VHI ii 1738 Pyrrohne (com- 
monly called CiHsH^NH CH^*CHCH 

im 1739 Pyirolioe is a perfectly colomless, higJilydjs- 



(pi rboist), [f. as prec. + -isij 
V follower or disciple of Pyrrho ; a professor of 



ttjmuch of a PyrrSonistre ttm^that 
wlwn entirely negative, were certainly trua^ ^ tons, even 
Hence Pyrriionl'Btio a rare, of the nature of a 
PyirhoDist or of Pyrrhonism. 

x8W Swi^untfs jfftsc, 146 Disaples of a ladicallv and 
esMutially Pyrrhonistic system of theosophy ^ 
Fmlioiiizq (pi lonsiz), v rare, [f. as piec. 

P}®h5msm; to 

doubt of eyetytlung. Ta. trans. To treat ot trans- 
form sceptically, 

abom re make a question ofthe art of Cosr-- * ^ 


senes of mytas 

Pyrrtosiderite {-ssadlrraii, -a-dersit). M,n. 

Pyrosidento. (ad. Ger 
(Ullmann 01813), f. Gr rvppS, rdS+ 

^ 8 * D 

f.ta.jrMp(fT.p redness + -ms S] =. PTKiHca,™® 

(piT<asit). Mm. mtered by 
P”*" ®*® ■™' * a 1>!) A widely 
dwtnbnted magnetic sulphide of am, ocotu^ 


perfectiy colomless, higlilydjs- 
-i? T which, vdien qmie pure, remains colomless 
for^eraldays. 1895 Muir & hloELCV z( 5 m 4 IV 35^2 

Fyrulme (puiTasin), a, ZqoL [f. mod.L. 
Pyrum, generic name (f. ^rum pear) + 

-INB -I J Related to the gastropod genus Pyrula 
°f having a pear-shaped 

shell, ihe pear-shells or fig-shells. So Py rtOid sb,, 
a gastropod of the family Pyruhd^\ PynUoia 
a , lesembling the P^rultdfe in general form, 
tPyrUTgiaa. Obs mnee^wd ff. Gr irvpo- 
fire, ohex chirurgian, CHiEtrUflEOir . cf. Gr, iru/w- 
epT^* -worlcmg in fire.] One who treaU wounds, 
etc with caustic applications. 

M Above all Ihincs Hippo- 
CMte^is Golden Rule 15 to be observed by our Pyrurgian 
VSTurio, vat. Pybo-peio - Ctasumo 
llPyrus (psia-rKs) Svt. [med. and modL. 
erioneons spelliag of L prw pear-tree.] The 
gans of rosaceous trees and shrubs which includes 
tae pear, aOTle, and their congeners; sometimes 
as the lingli^ name of foreign species, esp 

the scarlet pyrns, ^mya/WMca 

inTha^^i? that bnog ovw tha garden wall loSdarl 

Pyravio (panfi-vifc), a. Chem ff. Putfo- a a 

LWj.CO.CJOaH, also called pyroracettitc aad, pro- 
dn^ by fire dry disbllation&jreic Sine 

Sd JBra^atrs'jfwlP’r/'* M™™ “Py'otacemic 
bydistdlingglycenn 


Pyss(e, obsa ff. Piece, Piss. Pyssan(e, var 
PiSARB Obs,, breast-armour. PysseU, Pysse- 
pyasmowre, obs ff Pizzle, Pismirb. 
i^staoe, obs f. Pistachio. Pystol, Pystell, 
-il(l, -le, etc , obs, ff. PjiSTLE, Pistle. Fystelade . 
see PastbiiAdb Pystiller, Pystolefc, .ett(e, 
var. PJSTIEB, PisroKBT Obs, 

Pyt, Pytagni, -rwe, obs ff Pit, Pot v,, Pbdi- 
ORBE. PytaiRe^var. Pedatle O^s , foot-soldiery. 
Pyteli(e, PytcRer, obs ff Pitch, Pitcuer. 
Pyte, obb, var. pzght, pa. t. of Pitch v i 
Pi^e, pytee, Pytell, obs ff. Pitt, Pightlb. 
Pyteous, -evous,-ewous, etc , obs. ff. Piteous. 
Pyth, obs. f. Pith; obs pa. t of Pitch 
^^ hagorean. (pij^segorfan, poi-), a, and sk 
Also 6 Pyttm'goyam, 6-7 PythagoTian. [f. L. 
I^thagor^-us, a. Gr. niitfa7<Jpetoy, f, proj^er 
name ncdayopoy Pythagoras + -AN. 

At first spelt and pronounced PyiJuxgo'riaft t the spclLng 
was changed c 1600-34, hut the pronunciation wtus *11111 used 
by Cowley and Drytlen Bailey i73t fvol II) bajs Pytka- 
go^rean^ in 1736 (foho) Pyihagordan} 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to Pythngoras, an 
ancient Greek philosopher and mathematician of 
Samob (6th c. E,o.), or to his system or school. 

In early ^uots. often with allusion lo the belief in the 
transmigiation of souls, attributed to Pythagoias (whence 
the tf any, use in b) , sometimes to the Lon‘>cqoent uiacLice 
of^ school of abstaining from animal flesh as food 
PytJmgorean bean see qiiot 1858, and cf, Bpan sk 
lytJi^orem een^a Comma 3. Pythagorean htie}, 
the treek Y, used by P as a symbol of the two diveiueuc 
paths of virtue and of vice Pyihagotean iyrv, a lyre of 
mght strings said to have been mvenled by Pyihaeoras. 
W^^an^ojiostiiPu ov iheotcf/t, the 47ih of the isi 
DWk of Euclid, namely, that the squaie on the hypotenuse 
of a right angled triangle is «iual to ilu. sutn of the 
squares on the other two sides * said to have betii discs 1 v ertd 
l>y Pythagoras Pythagorean scale^ a scale of musical notes 
(neaily con-esponding to the modem diatonic bu\td altii. 
buted to Pythagoras hence applied to the mtervais of this 
scale, as Pythagmrean s&mione, ihiul, etc Pythagorean 
(of Astronomy) see quot, 1704, 

Ae Pythagouan Philosopher, xfioa Marsion Auteitds 
Rev, uh n, If rytliagonaii Axioincs be tiue. Of siwrils 
tiausmigiation 1649 OciLuv tr Vtrg Georg, i\, (1O84I it6 
i"ytbagprean Omnion.^bat iltes det»e 
from a Celestial strain , 1693 n yuvenafs Sat 
S Garden cuUisate, And 

thy fiugal i ands a Pyih^orean Treat x^ IIoluhr 
not Suig Tone 

Interval for the Hemiloue; uluch is 
call a their Limma, or lJ)rthagoroan Hemitone, xyoa J. 

-fVflAifc I» Pythagorean System^ is ibt saww 
k n CnP«‘nican, being nuniUamtd by Pytluigoros .ind 
his Follower and therefore is the most aiient of xa l. 
1785 Rmn Iniell Pemere iv. in The Platonic system if 
T T 1’!? tnvenuon of the Pythagorean school. i8aa 

A:gyptmta^the Pythagorean 
aiSiliS S‘® celebrated Imus of 

V' H. SiONK ha, RasisMustc v. 5a The 
thud of the Greek scale was mode by four fiftlis taken 
upwards, and Is still called a Pythagorean third. 
transf. Metamorphosed, transformed. 

-i 

?' m' A or follower of I'ytiutgaras. 

rssa W. Lmxe Cartm's Cm. 37 llie Pva»em5.,-. 
ttuglite ttatt doclriiHS prioally BWioitte 
Mamto. iW I UL Oiw lum fits ()?^ 

« a., ire y JUreiSire) 
jiyfgr I Ixvm, An use there was amoiic some Pvth i 
goreans, If we give credit to the W 


re a ^h™e l^thagMsans, had taushr fimt the rarih 


Pyrwykes g see Phli-vtojes. 
S^wjm^obs. f ftntiwEfKMi, the plant. 

breast-armour. 

^sone, pyse, obs ff. Pisa. Fvba Aha r 
si., Pion. Pysell. obs. £ iS* Iw 
pyamere, etc., obs. ff. 

RysreatickaudsiBtentetivello^lier* 


gOl — VM. M.W 9 SOIJ 

iwe. xyo^xoSTSFLE i sf»«nr xii(].x 34 ^ j; ^ nisancieuc Pvtha. 

aeitheriM.,fi*,»orfowl .Eul hh&&^SS 
gl^ areinad. of tha skins of annS^ ‘»»d>esa»d 

sonl^“ Pythagorean phllo- 

Whii|fore‘Mi3yqi^.,ina 

J^aagoiean manner. 


ntpft»7^: cee p«c. So F. Min *• 

teUi ifithc.).] gPMBAQftnikitff/ 
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x65j{ H More Conjeci Cahhal (1713) 38 It may be a 
question, whether in that Pythagonck Oath Ou /no rot/, &c 
they did not swear by God a 2704. T BROWKtr jEfzeas 
Sylz/ms' Lett Ixxxii, With more than Py^agorick Silence, 
you pass your melancholy Hours 1746 Frakcis tr Horace, 
Ep II u 70 Ennius Forgets his Piomise, now secure of 
Fame, And heeds no more Jus Pythagoric Dream 1881 
Short HOUSE 7 Inghsani xvii, An etheieal sort of body— 
to use the Pythagoric phrase 
»j*B. sb PriHAGOMiAMr Obs rare 
1652 Gaulc Magasirom xxvi, That .which the Pytha- 
goiicks did assert, 1678 Cudwortii Iniell, Syst* 1. 1 aa An 
Ancient Opinion delivered down by some Pythagoucks. 

tPythagOTical, Obs. [f. as prec.+-AL’ 
see -lOAt.] « Pytuagobio a. In quot. 1608 alht-^ 
stvely (cf. Pythagorean A. b). 

1570 Dlc Math P7ef, to inj b, The Pythagoncall, and 
Platonicall perfect acholer may (like the Pee) gathei, 
hereby, both wax and hony x6o8 Middleton Tnch to 
Catch Old One iv. v, Pythagoncal rascal I Ay, he changes 
his cloak when he meets a sergeant 1638 Rawlcv ir 
Bacoft's Life ^ JDeath (1650) 19 Apollonius Tyaneus In 
his Dyet Pyth^oncall, A great Traveller; Much Re- 
nowned. Edwards Demonstr Exist d* Provtd God 
1. 68 The Pythagoncal Musick of the spheres. 
PythagfO'rically, adv. rare. [f. prec + 
la a Pythagoncal manner ; like a Pytha- 
gorean, or according to l^ylhagoiean doctrine. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Homeless Cath 198 Py(hagon< 

cally peremptone without yeelding 1 eason 1683 J Barnard 
True Life Heylyn as The Soul of St Augustine (say the 
Schools) was Pylhagoiically transfused into the corps of 
Agum 

Pythag^riciaiL (pifEegorrJan, pai-). Now 
rare. [f. Pythagorio + -ian : cf. arithmetician, 
lo^cian, etc. So P. Pyihagonaen (Voltaire, 1768), 
perh. the immediate source.] = Pythagorean sb. 

X7S2 Hume hss ^ Treat , Rise Arts ^ Sc. (1768) 71 Tho^ 
sects of Stoics and Epicureans, Platonisls and P:^hagon< 
cians could never r^am any credit X768-74 Tucker Li, 
Hat (i8j4) 1 , 334 Plato and the Pylhagoricians asserted 
the eternity of ideas and foims, 1844 Eraser's Mlag. XXX. 
336A The symbols of the I*ythagoricians 
tI*ytliago*rioiBm. [f asprec. + .ifiM.] =next. 
x6^ Blount Glossogr., Pythagoricism, the Tenets, or 
opinion of Pythagoras. 

Pyt]].a*goriS]]l. ? Obs^ [ad. Gr. nodayopio'/tds, 
f. Uvda^^o^eiv lo Pytiugobize.] The principles 
and practice of Pythagoras ; Pythagoreanism. 

x6S3 H Conjcct (17x3) 156 Though Platon- 

ism be derived fioin Pythagonsni, yet it has left out the 
Theory of the Eai Lh's Motion. x66a — Philoi. iVks Pref 
Gen ir s Po make for the discovering that I’ythagoruime 
had relation to the Text of Mo&eii. 

Pytlia*fforist. V Obs. [ad. Gr. Tlv$a’^ofn<fTqSy 
t Ilu^a7o/)TCetv : see prec,] One who follows the 
principles or practice of Pythagoras; aPythagorcan. 

1576 Fleming Pauofl Efist. ?a3 vica^n, Declare youi 
selfe to be a right Py lhagot ist 165s (jAULa Magasirom 
XXVI, The sortilegious Pythagonsl will suppute foi me 
unlucky numbers. X786 Polwhelb tr Theocritus' Idyllta, 
etc. 11 28 The absurd mortifications of the Pyihagonsts. 
t Pytlia'gonte. Obs. rare^^K [f. J^thagor-as 
+ -ITE 1,] A disciple of Pythagoras. 
x66o SiANLDV Hut. P/atos ix Pythagoras xvl (16S7) 
503/2 Calling upon this account, soma Pythagoreans (those 
of the System), some Pythagoxites (those of the Iloniacoeion 
[o/ACKoetov the school of Pythagoras]). 

Pythagorize (pifse-gSroiz, pal-), v [ad. Gr. 

lo be a dibciple of Pythagoras; L, 
fythagpnssctre to imitate Pythagoras. Cf. F. 
fythagoriser (Cholieres 1587) in sense i.] 

1 . infr. To follow Pythagoras ; to speculate after 
the manner of Pythagoras. 

16x0 Healev Vtves' Comm, Si. Aug.Ciite of God -x. xxx, 
(i6ao) 38 1 Plato Pythagonaing held that the Soules after 
death passed into other bodies. x666 Bp S. Parker Ei-ee 
tjf- Impart. Censure (1667) 48 The latter Platonists espe* 
dally those of them that did most Pythagonze, 
t a. To pass by liansmigration Obs nonce-use 
X65X Biggs Hm Dtsp 184 Peradventure the Shop of 
choler from the very thresh-hold of life hath Py thagonxed 
into the private ware-house of the head. 

1 3 . irans. To change (one person or thing) into 
another as by transmigration of souls Obs. 
x63x J. Done Polydoron 211 If our ^dlesse dainty , 
Gallants were but so Pythagorixed, how they would wish 
they had lived better. x7ai Ramsay Mom. InUrview 253 
O happiest of herbs I who would not be Pythagoriz’d into 
the form of thee, And with high transports act the part of tea ! 
Hence Pytha^gorizing fpL a ; also Vsrtba - 
gorlzer, one who Pythagorizes, or follows the 
doclnne or practice of Pythagoras. 

X677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. ni, 19 These Pythagorising 
Gnostics, were professed enemies to Pietie. 1875 Light- 
FOOT Comm. Col, X46 Satirised, .as 'pythagorizers mother 
words as total abstainers and vegetarians. 

II iPythia (pi’Jua, pai -). [a. Gr. no^fa (sc. Upeia) 
the pnestess of Pythian Apollo at Delphi, fem. of 
XS^ios adj. Delphic, f. TlvBiif, a place-name (see 
Pythian). In F. Pythie (Rabelais),] 

1 , Gr Antiq The pnestess of Apollo at Delphi, 
who delivered the oracles. 

1842 L. Schmitz in Smith VtcU Gr jr Eom. Antie[. 
668/2 When Greece was In its most flouncing state,, .there 
were always two Pythias who took their seat on the tripod 
alternately. Ihtd. 669/2 Over this chasm there stood a high 
tripod, on which the Pythia..took her seat whenever the 
oracle was to be consulted Ibid. 671/1 In the days of Plu* 


tarch one Pythia was, as of old, sufScienttodo all the work, 
X844 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan xxx, Pythia staggered, 
feeling o'er her Her lost god’s forsaking look 
2 ZooL A genus of gastropod molluscs. 
Pytlliad (pijn^d, P 91 -). [a. Gr. Etudid?, 

nodtaS-, f XwOia, pi. (sc. tepd) the Pythian 
games ] The period between two celebrations of 
the Pythian games. (Cf Olympiad.) 

x84a L Schmitz in Smith Diet Gi. 4* Row Anita 811/1 
The chariot-race with four horses was not xntroduceif till the 
second Pythiad /bid Sii/aAPythiad ever since the time 
that It was used as an aera, comprehended a space of four 
yeais, commencing with the third year of every Olympiad 
F^hia mbic, a (sb.) Ancient Pros. [ad. 
mod.L. pythiamhic-its, f. Pythius Pythian (versus 
Pytkius hexameter veise) + tambicus Iambio ] 
The epithet or name of an episynthetic or com- 
posite metre consisting of a dactylic hexameter 
(Pythian verse) followed by an iambic colon. 

There are two varieties accordmg as the hexameter is 
followed (1) by an iambic dimeter, as in Horace Epod. 14 
and x5 , (z) by an iambic trimeter, as in Epod. z6. 

1832 Pemblb Horatn Opera p. xii, The First Pythiambic 
IS a couplet consisting of Che common Dactylic Hexameter 
and an Iambic Quateriiarius The Second Pythiambic is a 
couplet of the Dactylic Hexameter and lambic Senarms. 
Z877-94 Gildersleeve Lot. Gram, 489. 1877 Wickham 
Horace 1 , 385. 

Pythian (pi >ian, poi ~),a. (sb ) [f. L Pythi-us 
(a, Gr, TivBio^ of Delphi, or the Delphic Apollo) 
-b-Aisr 

is now generally held to have been derived from 
TLvOdi or Ilf;da)i/, the older name of Delphi and the surround- 
ing region ; but il was in ancient times connected with 
the legend of the vvBiav or moostions snake said to have 
been ^ain there by Apollo see Python 1 ] 

Of or pertaining to Delphi, or to the oracle and 
pnestess of Apollo there , also, of 01 pertaining to 
the games held near Delphi 
Pythian Apollo, Apollo in his legendary and oracular 
connexion with Delphi. Pyt/nan gasnes.Gtt^ of the four 
national festivals of the Greeks, held near Delphi Pythian 
meter or veise (L versus Pyt/nns), the dactylic hexameter, 
said to be so called eithei from Us use in the Pythian oracles, 
or fiotn the first song of triumph to Apollo on his victoiy 
over the Python 

1603 Pythian games [see Pytiiic], X63S Stanley Hist 
P/iilos HI. Socrates v (1687) 75/1 The Pythian Oracle 
x66o Ibid IX Ppfthagoias xiii. 502/1 To Discouise .in the 
Temple of Pythian Apollo to the Boys, 1667 [see P yi hon ^ i J. 
1797 Holcroft Stoiberfs Trav (ed, a) IL Ixiii. 430 
Pindar mentions tins victory in his fiist Pythian hynm 
1807 RoniNSON A rclmol Gnecam, xxii. The Pythian Games 
weie celebrated in honor of Apollo near Delphi.. The most 
common opinion is that ApoOo himself was the author of 
them after be had overcome Python, a serpent or cruel 
tyrant 1842 L. Scumitz in Smith Gr, ^Rom Antig 
s,v Pythia, Previoas to Olfympiad] 48 the Pythian games 
, had been celebrated at the end of every eighth year, but 
[after 01, 48. 3] they were held at the end of eve^ fouith 
year 1879 P. Brooks Influence fesus iv 268 The self- 
excitement of the Pythian damsel on her tripod. 1884 J 
Tait Mtnd tn Matter (iSga) 255 The Pythian dehveiances 
became very intermittent after the birth of Christ, and ceased 
finally in the time of the Apostles. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Delphi ; spec, 
the Delphic pnestess ; hence, one who is ecstatic 
or frenzied like the pnestess , also, an appellation 
of the Delphic Apollo ; hence irmisj. 

X598 Marston Sco VilloHie 11. vl, (1599) when I 

sawe him read my fnstian, And heard him sweare I was a 
Pythian xSzx Shelley Adonais xxviii, How they fled, 
When like Apollo, from his golden bow, The Pythian of 
the age one arrow sped And smiled t 1844 Mrs Browning 
Vu. Poets clxxvi, It poets on the tnpod must Wnthe like 
the Pythian to make just Their oracles and merit trust. 
x8te KUSKIN Paint V, ix. xi. § 10 327 That Contest 
of Apollo with the Python .the victor deity. . took his gieat 
namefrom.it. the Pythian. 


P3rt]lic (pi*J»fc), [ad. L. Pythic-us, Gr. 
UvBucbs, f Tl\)B 6 i or TlvBoiv • see prec ] « Pythian a. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch Explan. Wds, Pythick or 
Pythian games, were celebiated to the honour of Apollo 
Pythius, neere the city Delphos, with gieat solemnity. 
*746 Francis it, Horace, Art Poetry 559 A Youth Who 
sings the Pythic Song. x86o B. Falkener Dsedalus, Anc, 
Art li. 61 Conquerors in the Olympic and Pythic games. 

b. Like or of the nature of the Pythian pnestess ; 
ecstatic, phrenetic. 

X837 Carlyle Er. Rev . 1. iv, i. Count. d’Aintrigues.. rises 
into furor almost Pythic. 1850 Masson Ess , Wordsw, (1856) 
386 There was no tremendousness, nothing of the Pythic, in 
the natui e of Wordsworth. 

Pytliogfenic (poijuJid^e nik), a, [f. Gr. 
to rot + -yey- producing + -lO,] Generated by or 
from corruption or filth ; esp. in pythogenic fever^ 
a name for typhoid or enteAc fever 
1862 C. Murchison Conttn. Eevers Gr Snt. 1V.38S Pytho- 
genic or Enteric Fever, Ibid* 388 These considerations 
induced me to suggest a few years ago, the name Pytbo- 
genic Fever derived from what I endeavoured to show was 
the cause of the fever. i88x Tyndall Floaimg Master 
Air i, 15 It was no problematical pythogenic gas— that 
killed the worms, but a definite organism x8g8 P. Manson 
Trop Diseases x, 179 Malta fever— a disease probably of 
pr^hogenic ongin 

So PytlL0ge*3iesis, production or generation by 
or from filth ; P 7 tliogexie*tlo a, — Pythoohnio 
X882 Ogilvie, P);^ogenesis x8o6 Allbutt* s Sysi Med 
I 793 The pythogenetic theory of Murchison ..became un- 
tenable, 


Tython^ (p^iFu, pij^n). 

"the 


^ [a L. Python, a. 

Gr/ll66wF, name of tfie serpent fabled to have 
been slam near Delphi by Apollo. So E. python. 

The Gr. woid is supposed to have been connected in «ome 
way with ILvOdt or Dvdtov, the ancient name of the locality; 
and both, according to some, with nvBeiv to rot, irtBetrOai to 
be rotten, because the serpent wis said to have rotted theie 
Accoiding to one form of the legend, the oiacle originally 
belonged to or was guarded by the serpent, and, on the 
extermination of the latter, became the oracle of Apollo] 

1 . Gr Mythol. The huge serpent or monster 
fabled to have been slam near Delphi by Apollo ; 
hence poet, any monster or pestilential scourge, 

1590 Pkele Poly hy junta Wks. (r86i) 571 Entering the 


diere sMne by him and lying putrified 1667 M iLrON P. L. 
X S31 [Satan] Now Dragon gi own, larger then whom the 
Sun Ingendeid m the Pythian Vale on sUnie, Huge Python 
1757 Axenside pi Iinag. 1, (Aid ) 04 The laurel boughs 
That crown’d young Phoebus for the Python slai n 183* C. L. 
Smith Teusoiv. v, Hydras hiss, and Pythons whistling wail 
2 . Zook A genus of large non-veuomous snakes 
inhabiting the tropical regions of the Old World, 
which kill their prey by constriction , the rock- 
snakes ; popularly, any large snake which crashes 
Its prey ; loosely including the Boas of tropical 
America, etc. Diamond pytlmi . see quot 1896. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V, 19/2 The muiderous power and 
voiaci^ of the Indian boas or Pythons z84z Ibtd XIX 
176/2 The size to which the Pythons grow is fully equal to 
that attained by the Bom. 1847 Carpenter Zool § 50B 
The true Boas are restricted to Ameiicaj the name of 
Python being given to the large Seipents of Africa and 
India 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xy, 89 Two pythons 
were obseived coiled together among the branches of a 
large tree. X896 List A nwu Zool. Soc, 60s Python spiloies, 
Diamond-Python. Hah Austiaha 
3 Comb, as python-Uke adj , pythm-slayer, 

1874 Geo, Eiiot Coll Breakf P 320 As Python-slayer 
of the present age, 1898 C Rtynolds m Wide World 
Mc^ Oct 93/1 The boy is knocked over by a blow fiom 
Ills [a conger’s] python-hke head. 

Python ^ (p9i Ypa, pi J>^n), Also 7 pitlion(e 
[ad. late L ppthb, -mem (Vulg ) or late Gr. itvBm 
(New Test ), a familiar spirit, tihe demon possessmg 
a soothsayer, in pi 'uvOcoves persons speaking by pro- 
fessed divine inspiration, ventnloquists (Plutarch). 
In Gr. the same word in form as prec , but the sema- 
lology IS not clear; in sense obviously related to 
Eufiioff, nstfta Pythia, and their derivatives.] A 
familiar or possessing spirit , also, one possessed 
by sucli a spirit and acting as its mouthpiece. 

1693 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1327 Those spirits speak- 
ing within the bellies of possessed folkes, such as in old 
lane they called Engastnmithi [~ ventriloquists], and be 
now leimed Pythons, entied into the bodies of Piophets 
1609 Bible (Douay) Deui. xviii ii Neither let theie be a 
sorceier, nor inchanter, nor that consulteth withpithone,oi 
diviners [Vulg uec gin pyf horns consttlai, LXX ^a<rrpt- 
WYclif X388 he ’ ' ’ ' ' ’ 


hem. that han a feend ! . 

wombej Ihd,, Isa xix 3 They shal aske their i 


m the 
jois, and 


consulted a Pithon spmte. x6xx Bible Acts xvi 16 A 
certame Damosell possessed with a spirit of diuination 
bnnrg.ori of Python , x88xR V warg i!>r, a spirit, a Python 
Gr. yveOjuia (v r. -os)> Vulg, spintiim pythonem) 

1678 Phillips (ed 4), Python also a familiar or prophesying 
Spuit, or one possessed with it x88o W B Scudamore 
in Smith & Cheetham Did C/ir Aniiq, s,v Python, The 
attributes of the demon and the serpent weie interchanged. 
. The python slain by Apollo at Delphi was thought to have 
inspired the oracle before the god took hv, place Hence 
both in Jewi^ and C^stian antiquity the name of python 
was given to prophesying spirits. 

t Fy ’tlioner, Obs. rare, lu 5 phitoner. [f 
*phtton. Python or f OF. pkttome art of divina- 
tion -ER 1 : cf. next.] A soothsayer, a diviner. 

C1400 Afol, Loll 93 If ])ey sey to 30W, seek of Phitoneris 
and of dwmeris, J?at gnosun wib J>« tej> m her chauntingis. 
Ibtd, 95 Bnchauntors aie boo pat in callun fendis to ken 
hem Hqgis And swilk we callen phiConera 
F^^honess (psi-; pTj)bnes). Forms; a. 4-6 
phitoUL-^ 5 phytoii-, photoitesse, (fetoactfis)^ 5-6 
phitones, phetonysse, 7 phytomsse. fl. 0-7 
pythonlsse, 7 pytlion-, pithouesse, 6- pytho- 
ness. [a. OF, phttonue (13th c. m Godef. 
Comply, ad. med L, phiiontssa (Du Cange) , later 
F. pythontsse, ad. late L. Pythonissa, q. v.] 

A woman supposed, or professiug, to have a 
< familiar spirit S and lo utter his words ; a woman 
having the power of divination or soothsaying ; a 
witch. In the early examples, applied (after the 
Vidgate) to the witch of Endor (i Sam. xxvui, 7) . 
cf. also Pythonissa, In quot. 1823 applied to the 
Delphic Pythia. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vs ysgThat quhilomdid the Philones 
[TO. C fetonass; ed. x6t6 JPitbonesse] That Ra«ut, throu 
hyr mekillslycht, Samuell sperit als tit C1384 Chaucer 
H Fame tabx lugelours, Magiaens and tregetours And 
Phitonesses IBodU MS. Phytonessys, Caxt, TJu pheto- 
nysses] charmercsses. 15x3 Douglas ABneis i. Prol. 212 
Lyke as the spreit of Samuell, I ges. Kastt to King Saul 
was by the Phitones. 1587 Golding De Momay xv. (1592) 
445 In a Pythoness or m a possessed person, X649 Jkr. 
Taylor GU Exemp. ni. xiv, 23 Asking counsel of a Pytho- 

2U-a 



PYXIS. 


^YTHomo. 

nisse, jjoa Bchasd £ccZ //iFf, (17x0) 987 They were often 


famous Pythoness or witch of thet«e times, 1823 Byron 
yifa » VI, evil. She stood a moment as a Pythoness Stands on 
her inpod 1835 Miss Sedgwick Ltitmoads (1873) I, 20 
The pythoness Effie turned hei art to good account 
F^houic (p3i-j nik), [ad. L, 
nic-itSf a. Gr, TrvBMvifeos prophetic, f. HvBuv Py- 
thon 2. cf. OF. phtt&niqu6 m same sense.] Of 
or pertaining to divination ; prophetic, oracular. 


s,v Aspi A younK woman [Acts xvi, id] who had a 
nic spinU 1906 G, G. Codi,ton SU Frmas to DanU 82 
Which was as much as to consult a pythomc spirit. 

PytlLonic (pm-, p%*nik), [f. Python i + 
-10 J Of, pertaining to, or resembling (a) the python 
of mythology, or ( 5 ) the pythons of natural history , 
python-like, monstrous, huge. 

1880 C. Sangster f/espents, etc. 85 Wrestling with some 
Pythomc wrongs x8 ScisnceVll 242 (Cent) A new species 
of reptile almost pythomc in structure, 1903 Blachn 
Apr, 504/1 Hu^e wooden sheds and pythomc non pipes. 
P^^aO'XLical, iz. Nowrnr^. [fasPYTHONio 
+ -AL : see -ical.] = Pythonio n.l 

1582 N T. CRhem ) Acts xvi x6 A certaine wenche hauing 
a Pythdiiical spirit, 1609 Bible (Douay) Lev* xx, 27 Man 
01 woman, in whom is a pithonical or divining spinte . 
they shal stone them, /t/d x Ktn^s xxviii 7 There is a 
woman that hath a pithonical spinte in Endor [Vulg. est 
vmlur PyiJionsm Jtabens in Endor} a 187a J. D. Avi - 
WARD in Ess Rehg* ^ Lit, Ser, in, (1874) 7^ Revealing in 
hib natural character the makings of an ecstatic saint, or of 
a^thonical medium. 

F^^hoiiid (paijjonid). Zool* [f Python 1 + 
-m] A snake of the family PythomdBi or Pythons. 
1895 in FnnJt's Stand Diet, 

So Pythoniform of the form or structure of 
the pythons , Fy^thosiiie a., of or belonging to 
the subfamily Fythm%n 9 &^ typified by the genus 
Python, 1890 in Cmt, Diet 

Fy^tliouisiii. rare* [f. Python 2 + -ism ] 
Intercourse with or possession by a pythomc 
spiiit; occult power thence derived; divination. 

166a Stillingpl Or/g Sacr, ii vi, § i6 202 This is much 
like what another of their Doctors saye5,.,that Ehshahis 
raising the child to life, and curing Naamans leprosie [etc ] 
. might all come to pass by the influence of the stais, or by 
Pythorasme 1670 Blount Gios^ifgr (ed 3), Fjft/tonisw, 
tlie art of prophecymg by a divelish spirit, 

IfPytHonrsSa. tJowrare. Forms: 4-5 phito- 
niasa, -ysaa, 5-7 -essa, 6 phffitordssa, 7- pytho- 
nissa. [Late L. pythomssa (Vulgate), medX. 
phtiotitssa (Du Cange), fern, of pythS Python 2 ] 
s Pythoness. (Often treated as proper name of 
the witch of Endor.) 

[Cf Vnlg I Chron X 13 Eo quod..msuperetiam pytho- 
nibsani consuluent, LXX rm eyyao’rpijiAtidi^,] 
r;x3|K Chaucer Fnar's T, 210 Speke as renably. As to 
the Pbitomssa rr. -yssa, -essa] dide Samuel 1586 Tri, 
Trophts 73 in Bond Lyl^s IVks, (1902) 111 430 in Phae- 
tonissa schoole, at Endor they were taught, x6o8 Middle 
TON Fof/t. Love nr, iv. What heauenly breath of Phito- 
nessaes powre (That ray s’d the dead corpes of her friend to 
We) X625 Bacon , Of Prophecies (Arb ) 535 Saith the 
Pythomssa to Saul; To Morrow thou and thy sonne shall 
be with me 1625 Ann Reg 216/2 The oracles of the 
humble Py thoni^a [M me. KrudenerJ were declared seditious. 

t Py*t]lOllist. Oh Also 6 phitonist, 7 
pithoBiat [f, Python 2 + .ist.] One who pro- 
fesses to be possessed with, and to speak by the 
inspration of, a familiar spirit ; a soothsayer ; a 
conjurer ; a deceiving ventriloquist. 

158^ R, Scot Discov, IVifchcr vii. 11. 104 How the lewd 
practise of the Pythonist of Westwell came to light. iS9t 
Sparry tr, Catian's Geomanae Ep. Bed A ij, The pro- 
fessions of the Fhitonists, Sorcerers, Soothsaiers, Wissardes, 
160X Deacon & Walker SpinU 4 Dtvels 126 That was 
cunningly deliuered by the Witch alone in her cell, she 
ben^ a cunning Ventriloquist, as all Pythonistes are. X682 
N. 0 ,BotUmt*s LntHn iv 100 His belly swelled like Sybils 
raptur d Priest, With hollow sounding noise Uke Pythonist. 
Py*thozuze, nottce-wd [f. as prec. + -ize. 
Cf. medX. pythSnizdre (Du Cange).] tnir* To 
act as a python, to soothsay. 

x85a-3 Ly^on in L^e, etc, (1883) I, og, I might have been 
a much smaller [man] if the poor maniac had never python- 
ised of my future. 

PytlloiLOid (psijJDu noid), a and sb, Zool [f. 
Python 1 a + -oid.] a, adj. Having the form or 
characters of a pytbon ; belonging to the sub-order 
Pyikonotdea (the peropodous snakes), including 
the families Pythonidm^ Botdse^ and Chanmd 8 & 
b. sb, A snake of this division. Hence Fytho- 
a pythonoid 1890 m Cent Diet, 

F^]l0ll0iii0xplL(p9iJ}^u’npm^if). Palseont* [ad. 
mod.L. P^thSnomorpha pi., f. Python 1 2 + Gr, 
^0^^ form.] One of the Pythmomorpha^ a 
division of extinct reptiles allied to the existing 
Pythmoideas a Mosasauetan. So Pythoao- 
mo'rpMc, Pyiilio]Loino*£p]iou8 adjs,^ belonging 
to or haying the characters of a pythonomorph. 


1676 

x88o KticHOLSON Zoology (ed. 6) 558 To regard the M osasau~ 
ridae (as the Pyihonontorpltaoi Cope [1B75-8]) as an extinct 
group of the Lacertilia, 1887 Heilprin Distnh, A mm, 327 
Whether or not they are descendants of the lacertiliaii 
pythonomorphs still remains lo be determined 1887 
Gunther in Encycl Brit XXII 189/1 The former [order, 
Ophidians] is piobably merely a specialixed descendant of 
the latter [Lacertilians] or of the pythonomorphous reptiles, 
or perhaps of both D/rA,Pythonomorphic 1^7 

Wesim Gaz, 21 July 12/2 The latest fossil skeleton dis- 
covered in Wyoming is one of the pythonomoiphic saurians. 
Pythy, obs. form of Pithy. 

P^s, -os, -oiis(e, Pytoyable, obs. ff. 
Piteous, Pitiable lVtt(e, Pyttel, obs. if Pit, 
PiTTEL. Pytte, py ttye, obs. if Pity. Pytter- 
pattour, pytyr-patyr, obs. ff. Pittbb-pattbb. 

obs. f. Pith. Pytuose, -ouse, obs. var. 
Piteous. Pytyable, P^ye, P^yows, obs. ff. 
Pitiable, Pity, Piteous. 

Pyuria (psiiuaTia). Path, [f. Pyo- + -ukia ] 
Discharge of pus with the urine. 

xBxi Hooper Med, Pirf , PyotunOf Pyuna^ a mucous or 
purulent unue x8x8-ao E. Thompson Cnlleds Nosol 
Method, (ed. 3) 302 Local diseases Of the Secietions and 
Excretions SiPynna x^AlUmti'sSystMed 11,1141 
The hydatid may suppurate and then burst into the pelvis 
and cause pyuruu 

Pyx (piks), sb* Also 5-7 plxe, pyxe, (5-6 
pixt, 6 pixte, pyxk), 5-9 pix. See also Pyxis. 
[ad, L,pyxtSf a. Gr. irufts a box, f ird/os box-tree. 

Ihe specific senses 2 and 3 were the eaihest m Eng j the 
general sense * box ’ being late and only literary. Cf Pyxis ] 

1 . A box; a coffer; a vase, rare, 

x6o4 R. Cawdrey Table Alph, (1613), Pyxe^ a hoxe. x66x 
Blount Glossogr, (ed. 2), Pyx {^xis) Sihox, pioperly made 
of Box*tree. X840 Browning i^ordelh i 588 Some pyx Lo 

screen The full, ..... 

goblin. X885-94 
box and in her hands she mu 
obsidian’s rarest green, ^Take*. 

2 , EccL The vessel in which the host or con- 
secrated bread of the sacrament is reserved. 

Vcx4oo Maundev (Roxb.) xi, 41 When J)e preste passerby 
vs with hepyxe \pver m erasure ; Cott MS, as wee don to 
Corpus dommii Fr centre Cotpns Dommi\ 1432-50 tr 
Htgden (Rolls) VII. 491 The pix [I'rlvisa, box] in whom 
the sacramente was contenede, hrekynge the chene, did 
falle, whiche was a pionosticacion contiaiy to the victory of 
the kynge [Stephen] 1482 Will Masg, Poston in P, Lett 
nr aSyltemjIbequethtoMargeiyPaston my pixt of silver 
with ij silver cruettes and my massebook. 1550 Bale Eng, 
Votaries u cxix, They tell of kynge Steuen, that, .the 

? ixte fell out of hys tabernacle, at his coionacyon x5S4 
%tton Churchw Acc, (Som Rec Soc) r66 Foi tassells foi 
y«pyxk. XS89 Warner , 4 v xxiia (1612) X15 We 
kisse the Pix, we cierae the Crosse, out Ileades we ouer- 

PixBeades 
Keysler's 

, . , - « B pyx in which the host is kept, is 

made of lapis lazuli 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg, Monast 
Ord, 286 Clara took from the altai the pix of ivory and 
silver which contained the Host. 1903 J, H Matthews 
Mass 4 Folklore iv, 63 A dove-shap^ pyx of precious 
metal, suspended over the altar by a chain fiom the roof. 

Jig ^ ax86x Mrs Browning Bianca xn, She lied, And 
spat into my love’s puie pyx Tiie rank saliva of her soul. 

^ 3 . At the Royal Mint, London, the box or chest 
in which specimen gold and silver coins are 
deposited lo be tested at the trial of ihe pyx, ue. 
the final official tnal of the purity and weight of 
the coins, now conducted annually by a jury of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, under tlie direction of the 
King’s Remembrancer. 

1598 Sto^ Surv, (1603) 55 To receyue them with an 
account, what summe had been coyned, and also their Pix, 
or Boxe of Assay «i637 B. Jonson Vndenvoods, Mtsc, 
xxii, For gouernmg the pix, A say-master hath 
studied all the tricks Of fineness and alloy a x66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) I 311 This solemn weighing, by a word of 
art, they c^ed the pix 1745 Leaks Nwnmi Bnt, Hist 
(ed a) 10s The tnal or assay of the pix was established, as a 
^eck upon the master of the mint 17^ Chon, iti Ann 
Reg, 330/2 Tuesday was held a tnal of the pix of moneys 
coined at the Mint in the Tower of London, x8o8 R 
Ruding in Areheol, XVI, 165 The earliest notice of the 
pix which I have met with in any modem foreign mint is m 
the reign of Philip VI of France. 2870 Act 33 4 34 Vect, 
c 10 § ta A trial of the pyx shall be held at least once 
every year in which coins have been issued from the 
Mint. 1871 (29 June) Order in Council, To make regu- 

*900 Times s July 

7/3 The jurors’ being [this year] called upon to examine 
not only the Pmc of the Mint of London, but that of the 
branch Mint ^ofJPerthjJWest^ ^stralia, m well, xgox 


jryx snail consist, in tne cose of gold corns, of one from 
every two thousand pieces ready for issue, instead of one 
from each journey weight as provided by ‘the Tnal of the 
Pyx Order in Council, 1871 

t 4 . The mannei^s compass, « Pyxis 3 . cf.Box 
sb^iga, Obs rare, 

x6B6 Goad CeUst, Bodies \ xu. 6 t, I see not that Natural 
Knowledge requires so exact a Pyx as Navigation useth. 
cxno Bentley in Hearne Collect (O. H. S ) ft. 460 Truth 
imxd with ^or, shade with rays, Like Whiston, wanting 
pyx or stars, In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

6. Ancd, The acetabulum; =* Pyxis 2, 

1864 in Webster 

6. atinb and Comb,, as, in sense 2, pyx-canopy ; 


pyx-olotb, -kerchief, -veil, a cloth used to veil 
the pyx, in sense z, pyx-box, -chest \ pyx-dinner, 
-feast, an entertainment on the occasion of the tnal 
of the pyx, 

1833 R M.v&HT:Tm Encycl Brit (ed 7) VII, 53/1 The other 
piece 1$ ensealed in a packet, and put into a box. called a 
*pix box, there to remain until the final tnal of the pix. hy 
jury before the king. 1867 Chamh Ji nl, XXXVIll 107 
There were two bundled and sixty three pyxes or deposits 
of gold coin in the Mint pyx-box. 1908 A thenseum la Sept. 
21/3 A ‘sacrament house which us supposed to have 
formerly swung as a kind of gigantic *pyx canopy over the 
high altar 190X Daily Chron s July 7/1 The *Py\ chest is 
brought to the hall and opened in the piesence of a jut y id 
goldsmiths, who examine the coins in legaid to their 
number, weight, and fineness 1496-7^ Rec M, Maiy at 
Hill 31 Item, a *pyx clothe for the liight ntuer, of Siiiei 
fienged with gold 1876 Hock Text, Fair 308 To make 
this pyx-cloth a piece of thick linen, about two feet square, 
was chosen. X900 Times 5 July 7/3 The Goldsmiths' Com- 
pany entertained m the evening all the officers engaged on 
the trial, together with the jurors and nttmetous other 
guests .at a banquet known as the ‘“Pyx Dinner'. 1697 
Luttrell Brief Rel 13 July (1857) 251 Thuisday tievt 
will be the “pix feast at Westminster, there being a jury of 
goldsmiths swoin to try all our money coyned m the Touci 
this last year, 

Fyx (piks), V [f. prec. bh.] Uans, To place 
in a pyx. a. To reserve (the hobt) in a pyx. b. 
To deposit (specimen coins) in the pyx (Pi X sb, 3) ; 
hence, To test (coin) by weight and assay. I lence 
Pyxed (pikst)///. a„ Pyxing vbL sb, 
a 1546 bALc Inrst Excuiu Anne Askttve D ij. In al the* 
xy. hondied ycores afore that was it neyihcr nor 

pixed, honoured noi sensed unyueisallye. 1563 Fork A ^ 
M X , Pref. 890/2 Chiistoidemed the supper to be a t.iking 
matter our masse men make it a matter not of taking, bnt 


of gasing, peping, pixing, boxing (eti }. 

b xsBi m Rep, Coinm Roy, Mint (i8f9) App. 22 Aflet that 
Ihepyxed moneys is tolde by the teller. 1833 R. Mi'BiiKr 


in Encycl, Bnt (ed. 7) VII 53/2 This money 7 is i .uiied to 
the mint office to undergo inspection, and to he pi \cd xd66 
Si, Jamee* Mag,^m, 203 The finished and peifect toms 
aie put up m hags of a given weight, ready for the iiii.d 
process ofpyxing 

Pyxidate (pi'ksld^it), a, Bot, [ad. mod.L. 
pyxtdM-us, f,pyxts, fiyxidem box; see -atrSI 2,] 
Having the form of a pyxis or pyxidium , opening, 
as a capsule, with a transverse slit ; also, bearing 
pyxidia. Also, in same sense, Py^xldatedai* 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s. v. These [varie- 

ties of cup-moases] are but very lightly pixidated, and the 
first of the two scaice distinguishabw so, 18^ Mayn* 
Expos, Lex,, Pyxidatus, having the ibtpi qC a Hide 
as Swphcmspyxtdaim i pyxidate. Hhyj la Syd, Roc, Lex, 
|( MTticliuiii (piksi'dii^m). Bot, PI. pyiddia. 
[modiL., ad. Gr. vv^idiov, dim. of irv(is a box ; see 
Pyx.] a capsule opening by transveihc dehiscence, 
so that the lop comes off like the lid of a box. 

zEge Enycl, Bnt (ed. y\ V 42'! When a capsuh* opens 
transversely, it is called a pyxidium, 1847 W. E, .S i r 1 1 r 
Field Bot, 123 Pimpernel, ♦ . h run a pyxuUuin. 1857 J 1 1 s 
TREY Elem, Bot 143 The Py xidinm isntme- or more « « Ih d, 
many-seeded fruit, the upper pait of which falls oU like a Ini 
bycircumsczssile dehiscence. 

II Pyxis (pi'ksis). Also 5, 8 pixia, PI, 
pyxides (pi'k&id/k). \l.,pyAts, see Pix.] 

1 . A small box or vase ; a casket ; «• Pyx x, 7, 
[13^0 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) aaa Item pro j pixide 
et tuncler, fyryien et broches, j due ax a] 

1556 i?«r. Riches m Anhy, Sarisb, (1771) 190 Divers 
Pyxides of Ivory with clasps and without iliem, of silver, 
with many holyreheks. 184a J. Yatbs in Smel/t^s Diet, 
Gr ^ Rom, AnUg, Biojo. Nero deposit<rd his Uatd tit a. 
valuaWe pyxis, when he shaved for the first time, 1807 
Syd, Soc, Lev , Pyais, a small box for holding iialvcs mrifi-' 
cures, etc, 1907 Edin, Rev, Apr, 470 In ivory there is a 
cgmdncal pyxis, pagan work of about the fourth ceulurj. 

2 Anaf, The acetabulum or socket of the m|H. 
bone, into which the head of the thigh-bone is 
inserted. 

ct^ Ltmfranfs Cxrttrg, 176 Eueri of hem hah a 
pat is clepid pixis, haunchc & vertebrum sit heron 1693 
fr blancards Phys, Diet. (cd. a), Pyxis, the Ca\«y of the 
Hip-bone, which is called Acetabulum, 18^-67 C A. 
^^^\%Dtci,Med,Tmnmot,f*yxis, .also, the acetabulum. 

3 . (In lullpyxts tmuttca,) The mariners ctun- 
pass. Also, the name of one of the southern cou- 
stellations, often considered as part of Argo. 

1686 Goad (^lesi. Bodies r. xii, 6x, 1 hod not the accomo- 
dation of the Pyxis, nor any Horizontal Plate disided into 
more points of the Compass. xSat Peiinjf Cycl, XIX. 177/a 
Pyxis nauUca (the Mariner's Oimpass), aM>uthtrn con- 
stellation of Lacaill^ placed in Arga 

4. Sot. 9,. = Pyxidium. tb. The theca of a 
mos& Ohs, o. A (mp-like dilatation of the pode- 
tium in lichens, having shields on its edge. 

1845 Ltndlbv Seh,^Bot, L (1858) 17 The pyxis, which 
Arowsoff a cap, as in the Hentene; 1880 Urav Slruct, 
Bot VII. S a.,293 A Pyxis or^Pyxidium h a dry fruit which 
opens by a arcufer line, cutting off the upper part i» a lid. 
o. Zool, a. A genus of land-tortoises^ having as 
the only known species Pyxis arathnaides (Gray) 
of Madagascar and Mauritius, b. A genus of 
coleopterous insects, containii^ about C species 
(Dejeaii, 1834). tc. A synonym of a 
genus of Brachiopods (Chemniti, ^784). 

Pyynte, PTzelCt, obs. ft ftw, Pmw... 
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